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0/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^  I**  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SEISI ATE— Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  infinite  and  eternal  presence, 
be  with  the  people  of  this  land  and  their 
leaders  in  this  solemn  moment  of  history. 
Set  our  thoughts  and  our  actions  in  the 
framework  not  of  today  or  tomorrow  but 
of  eternity.  Out  of  misunderstanding 
bring  comprehension,  out  of  division 
bring  consensus,  out  of  turbulence  bring 
tranquillity.  Reign  as  king  in  our  own 
hearts  and  establish  Thy  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  And  imto  Thee  shall  be 
the  power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MPTTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  1,  1970.  the  following  re- 
ports of  committees  were  submitted: 
On  May  1.1970: 

By  Mr.  LONO,  from  the  Committee  en 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  15945.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programe  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (Rept.  No.  91-837) . 
On  May  4. 1970: 

By  Mr.  SPONO.  from  the  «>3mmlttee  on 
the  District  of  Colxmibla.  with  amendments : 

HJl.9528.  An  act  to  require  students  and 
teachers  In  educational  Institutions  and  work 
training  programs  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  wear  protective  devices  for  their  eyes 
while  participating  In  or  observing  certain 
courses  of  Instruction  (Rept.  No.  91-838). 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment; 

HH.  15980.  An  act  to  make  certain  revi- 
sions In  the  retirement  benefits  of  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  teachers  and  other 
educational  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees  (Rept.  No.  91-839). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Htu:kney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  3007.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  the  Brown  unit  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  irrigation  project  on  the  Fort  Bel- 
knap Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  to  the  land- 
owners within  the  unit:  and 

S.  3435.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain.  Qa.. 
depleting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  515)  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  to  clarify  responsibilities  related 
to  providing  free  and  reduced-price 
meals  and  preventing  discrimination 
against  children,  to  revise  program 
matching  requirements,  to  strengthen 
the  nutrition  training  and  education 
benefits  of  the  programs,  and  otherwise 
to  strengthen  the  food  service  programs 
for  children  in  schools  and  service  In- 
stitutions. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  T^TT.T.q  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  1,  1970,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  May  4.  1970,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  and  they  were  signed  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  : 

H.R.  515.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  clarify  responsibilities  related 
to  providing  free  and  reduced-price  meals 
and  preventing  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren, to  revise  program  matching  reqvilre^ 
ments,  to  strengthen  the  nutrition  training 
and  education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 
otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children  In  schools  and  service  in- 
stitutions; 

H.R.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous  Fish  Conservation  Act  of  October  30, 
1965.  relating  to  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish- 
ing resources,  to  encourage  certain  Joint  re- 
search and  development  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1187.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
guBt  7.  1961,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore; 

H.R.  1706.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  In  and 
under  lands  In  Pike  County,  Oa.;  and 

HJl.  12605.  An  act  to  amend  section  613 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
May  1,  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  1i>  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
is  now  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to 
me  for  a  few  moments,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  jdeld  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  McGOVERN  TODAY 
AFTER  THE  REMARKS  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMmE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
xniE) ,  who  is  to  be  recognized  after  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOoverh)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3fr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FORTHCOMING  VISIT  TO  THE  SEN- 
ATE TODAY  BY  A  DELEGATION  OF 
MEXICAN  PARLIAMENTARIANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr^President.  for 
the  InformatiOTi  of  the'  Senate,  at  Kp- 
proximately  12:30  o'clock  today  we  will 
be  visited  by  a  distinguished  delegation 
of  fellow  pariiamentarians  from  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico. 

I  hope,  at  that  time,  that  there  will 
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be  a  reasonable  number  of  Senators  In 
attendance  in  the  Chamber,  because  the 
Mexican- United  SUtes  Interparliamen- 
tary meeting  now  underway  marks  a 
decade  of  clpee  and  fruitful  relationship 
between  the  Members  of  Congress  of 
both  countries.  I 

We  are  looking  forward  vdth  anticipa- 

ticm  to  the  visit  of  our  colleagues  from 

south  of  the  border  to  this  Chamber  later 

^  today.  ^^^^^^^^ 


SCHOOL    DESEOREOjmON: 
NATIONAL  PAT 


color,  or 


rht  for  an 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pifesident.  my 
comments  today  are  further  to  remind 
Members  of  Congress  and  ijhe  people  of 
the  Nation  of  the  two  pdicles  of  the 
Federal  Government  regarding  racial 
segregation  in  the  public  schools.  <me 
policy  for  the  South  and  pother  and 
contradictory  policy  for  thfe  areas  out- 
side the  South.  I 

I  first  point  out  that  I  ani  not  attack- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  the 
key  decision  by  the  Court  fn  this  broad 
field.  I  am  not  attacking  thfl  CTvil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Public  schools  »re  now  inte- 
grated in  my  SUte  and  oUder  States  of 
the  South  on  a  very  large  ^cale.  I  intro- 
duced and  fought  for  an  a^iendment  to 
the  1970  Education  Act  providing  that: 

No  person  stuOl  be  refuMd  A<lmlMloa  Into 
or  be  exciuded  from  any  pubuc  sctoool  In 
any  state  on  account  of  race, 
national  origin.  ^ 

I  also  introduced  and  f.^— — 
amendment  to  that  act.  which  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate  on  a  rollcall  vote 
by  a  wide  margin,  and  which  provided 
that  the  guidelines  and  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  and  the  education  amendments 
of  1966  shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  SUtes  in  dealing 
with  conditions  of  segregaitlon  by  race, 
whether  de  Jure  or  de  <acto.  In  the 
schools  of  the  local  educatlcnal  agencies 
of  any  State  without  regard  to  the  origin 
or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

I  mention  these  points  in  the  begin- 
ning to  make  clear  that  I  im  not  trying 
to  overthrow  the  prindi^es  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Educatioo.  In  fact,  my 
remarks  will  support  the  principles  of 
that  decision. 

Bfcr.  President,  this  legal  situation  ex- 
isting in  this  Nation  today  is  without 
pjarallel  in  all  our  history.  The  States  in 
the  South  are  being  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted and  pursued  by  both  the  executive 
and  Judicial  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  drastic  and  effective 
demands  for  total  integration  of  the 
races  in  our  public  school  systeou.  At  the 
same  time,  evai  though  segregation  in 
public  schools  exists  on  a  very  large 
scale  In  extensive  areas  outside  tlie 
South — and  In  many  instances  <m  a 
much  larger  scale  than  to  the  South— 
these  schools  outside  the  Bouth  have  a 
virtual  immunity  from  demands  for  de- 
segregation  of  the  races.  The  n.S.  Su- 
preme Court  declines  to  entertain  a  case 
from  these  areas  that  presents  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Igallty  of  so-cfalled  de  facto 
segregation.  The  legtslatife  and  execu- 


tive branches  of  the  Government  decline 
to  act  on  the  ground  that  the  Judicial 
branch  has  not  entered  the  field  smd 
passed  on  the  legal  questions  involved. 
There  are  a  few  school  districts  outside 
the  South  which  have  been  challenged, 
but  only  a  negligible  number. 

In  previous  iQoor  speeches,  I  have 
shown  by  indisputable  figures  that  mas- 
sive segregation  still  exists  in  the  North, 
East,  and  Par  West.  These  figures  and 
statements  are  found  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  RxcoRD  Under  the  following  dates: 
November  25,  1969;  December  1,  2.  3.  6, 
9.  and  11. 1969;  January  27.  1970;  Febru- 
ary 3.  5,  and  17,  1970. 1  respectfully  insist 
that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  take  up,  pass  upon,  and  decide 
the  legality  or  Illegality  of  the  brand  of 
segregation  practiced  In  these  areas.  The 
Court  should  not  shirk  thld^  duty  be- 
cause we  will  never  solve  the  school  de- 
segregation question  and  the  problems 
arising  therefrom  until  we  have  a  uni- 
form national  policy. 

I  do  not  rest  my  case  today  on  the  un- 
supported assertatlon  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  refused  to  consider  cases  aris- 
ing from  the  North.  East,  and  far  West 
Involving  the  legality  or  Illegality  of  seg- 
regatlonal  practices.  I  will  cite  cases  and 
give  the  book  and  page  and  date  of  each. 
The  period  about  which  I  am  talking  is 
a  time  when  the  entire  Nation  has  been 
greatly  concerned  about  this  subject.  We 
have  seen  much  litigation,  great  sums 
of  money  appropriated,  funds  withheld 
from  some  school  districts,  extensive  de- 
bates on  the  floor  of  the  Senate:  but  In 
all  that  period  of  time,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  haa  not  ac- 
cepted for  decision  a  single  case  coming 
up  from  Federal  courts  or  the  State 
courts  Involving  the  legality  of  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  schools  In  areas  out- 
side the  South.  ^      ^ 

Deal  V.  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education. 
369  F  2d  55  (eth  dr.,  1966),  certiorari 
denied.  389  UJB.  847  (1967),  was  a  class 
MtloD  brought  against  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  behalf 
Of  Negro  pupils  to  enjoin  the  operation  of 
aUegedly  racially  segregated  public 
schools  and  to  enjoin  the  construction  of 
new  schools  on  sites  which  would  Increase 
and  harden  alleged  existing  patterns  of 
racial  segregation.  This  case  was  decided 
by  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
1966  and  was  turned  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  without  decision  in  1967. 
The  lower  court  held  there  was  no 
constitutional  duty  upon  the  board  of 
education  to  balance  the  races  In  the 
public  schools  and  that  there  was  a  fail- 
ure of  proof  on  the  part  of  the  platntUIs 
to  esUbllsh  a  poUcy  of  segregation  or 
gerrymandering  on  the  part  of  the 
board. 

The  Cincinnati  schools  were  operated 
under  a  so-called  neighborhood  plan  for 
the  location  of  such  schools.  This  was  au- 
thorized by  a  statute  of  that  State  which 
required  the  school  board  to  "provide  for 
the  free  education  of  the  youth  of  school 
age  within  the  district  under  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion, at  such  places  as  will  be  convenient 
for  the  attendance  of  the  largest  number 
thereof." 
The  appellants,  who  were  plaintifis 


In  the  court,  below  contended  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  public  school  system  In 
which  racial  Imbalance  existed  was  a  vio- 
lation of  their  constitutional  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  They  asserted 
that,  because  the  Negro  student  popula- 
tion was  not  spread  uniformly  through- 
out the  Cincinnati  school  district,  even 
without  a  showing  of  deliberate  discrimi- 
nation or  racial  classification,  there  was 
a  constitutional  duty  on  the  school  of- 
ficials to  eliminate  the  Imbalance. 

That  Is  exactly  the  hard  core  of  the 
argument  that  has  been  made  overall  on 
the  school  desegregation  Issue  In  the 
South  on  the  merits.  This  case  was  de- 
cided to  the  plaintiffs,  the  Negro  chil- 
dren In  the  district  court  and  by  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declined  even 
to  entertain  the  case  for  a  full  review  on 
Its  merits. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  Imposition  of 
the  neighborhood  school  concept  on  ex- 
isting residential  patterns  In  Cincinnati 
"create  some  schools  which  are  predom- 
InanUy  or  wholly  of  one  race  or  another." 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  and  said: 

There  la  no  constitutional  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  to  bus  Negro  or  white  chil- 
dren out  of  their  neighborhoods  or  to  trans- 
fer classes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  alleviating 
racial  Imbalance  that  U  did  not  cause,  nor 
Is  there  a  Uke  duty  to  select  new  school  sites 
solely  In  furtherance  of  such  a  purpose. 

The  Court  also  said : 

The  busing  of  pupUs  away  from  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  their  residences  may  create  many 
special  problems  for  boards'  of  education. 
These  Include  the  providing  of  adequate 
transportation  and  proper  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel for  the  supervision,  education,  and 
well-being  of  all  pupils. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  the  factual 
situation  which  existed.  The  district 
Judge  adopted  as  being  accurate  the 
following  statement  verbatim  from  the 
school  board's  brief: 

The  Cincinnati  Public  School  System  In- 
cludes a  number  of  schools  attended  almost 
enUrely  by  Negro  pupils,  a  number  of  schools 
attended  entirely  by  white  pupils,  and  a 
number  of  schools  attended  by  both  Negro 
and  white  pupils  In  various  percentages  of 
each  race;  the  racial  composition  of  each 
school  is  simply  a  result  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  neighborhoods  which  they 
serve. 

Now  If  this  situation  had  existed  in 
a  school  district  In  the  South  from 
which  was  Involved  In  court  litigation,  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  have  promptiy  taken  cognizance 
of  the  matter  and  ordered  Immediate 
and  massive  desegregation  and  busing  of 
pupUs  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
racial  balance. 

In  this  case,  on  appeal  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  even  consider  the  case. 
It  simply  said:  "certiorari  denied."  (389 
U.S  847. 1967 ) .  For  my  nonlawyer  friends 
let  me  explain  that  when  the  Court  says 
'certiorari  denied,"  It  means  tliat  they 
will  not  accept  the  case,  consider  It.  or 
pass  upon  and  decide  the  Issues  pre- 
sented. 

I  know  that  many  legal  tu^uments  and 
fine  distinctions  can  be  made  about  the 
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meaning  and  effect  of  denying  certiorari. 
But  that  is  the  gist  of  it.  The  Court  con- 
siders the  case  to  a  degree,  but  declined  to 
take  It  Into  their  bosoms,  hear  full  argu- 
ments, and  decide  the  case  with  a  full 
written  opinion  giving  the  legal  basis 
and  reasons  for  their  decision. 

One  of  the  more  significant  cases  is 
Bell  V.  School  Board  of  City  of  Gary. 
Indiana.  213  P.  Supp.  819  (1963),  324  F. 
2d.  209  (7  Clr..  1963>,  certiorari  denied, 
377  U.S.  924  ( 1963) .  This  was  decided  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  But  so  far  as  I  can  find,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  based  Its  school 
decisions  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
It  has  relied  on  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples Involved,  as  It  did  In  the  original 
case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Bell  case  was  a  declaratory 
Judgment   action   brought   by   approxi- 
mately 100  minor  Negro  children  enrolled 
In  public  schools  in  Gary,  Ind.,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  and  all  others 
who  were  similarly  situated.  The  plain- 
tiffs presented  several  questions  which 
they  asked  the  Court  to  determine.  One 
of  the  more  important  was  whether  the 
defendant   was    discriminating    against 
the  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  repre- 
sented by  providing  Inferior  facilities  in 
edl  respects.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
overcrowded  and  larger  classes,  and  un- 
equal  recreational   and   extracurricular 
facilities  in  violation  of  their  constitu- 
tional   right     Another    question    was 
whether   the   plaintiffs   and    the   other 
members  of  the  class  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  attend  racially  integrated  schools 
and  whether  the  defendant  had  a  con- 
stitutional duty  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  racially  integrated  school  system. 

Prior  to  1949,  Gary  operated  segregated 
schools  in  accordance  with  a  separate 
but  equal  policy  then  permitted  by  In- 
diana law. 

Being  based  on  a  statute  originally  this 
Is  de  Jure  segregation.  As  I  said  prior  to 
1949  the  school  districts  In  Indiana  were 
permitted  to  have  separate  but  equal 
schools.  That  Is  exactly  the  history  that 
creates  what  Is  called  de  Jure  segregation 
In  the  South,  which  tias  been  declared 
to  be  imlawful  and  ordered  to  be  totally 
abolished  In  midterm  and  even.  In  some 
cases,  within  60  days  of  the  time  the 
school  term  Is  to  end.  As  I  said,  In  In- 
diana segregation  of  the  schoc^  origi- 
nated on  a  de  Jure  rather  than  a  de 
facto  basis,  but  the  separate-but-equal 
law  was  repealed  In  1949  and  replaced  by 
an  act  expressly  prohibiting  segregated 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  But  the  pattern,  the  backgroimd, 
the  operation  of  the  facilities  are  there. 
Most  of  the  buildings  were  established. 
In  the  1961-62  school  year  there  were 
43,000  students  In  the  public  system  and 
23,000,  or  approximately  53  percent,  were 
Negro.  This  year,  16,242  students  at- 
tended 12  schools  which  were  from  99 
to  100  percent  Negro:  6,981  students  at- 
tended five  schools  which  were  77  to  95 
percent  Negro:  4,066  attended  foiir 
schools  which  haid  a  range  from  13  to 
37  percent  Negro;  and  5,465  attended 
five  schools  which  liad  a  population  of 
from  1  to  5  percoit  Negro;  10.710  stu- 


dents attended  14  schools  in  which  the 
racial  composition  was  100  percent  white. 
This  is  the  same  pattern  and  similar 
circumstances  as  were  Involved  In  the 
school  cases  which  came  up  from  the 
South.  In  those  cases  the  southern 
school  districts  have  really  been  hit  on 
the  head  with  a  meat  ax  and  have  been 
compelled  to  bring  about  total  and  im- 
mediate integration.  The  Gary  school 
district,  however,  was  given  Immunity. 
The  Supreme  Court  did  not  even  con- 
sider the  case  on  the  merits. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  plain- 
tiffs In  the  Gary  case  that  the  defendant, 
by  the  manner  In  which  It  had  drawn 
its  school  district  boundaries,  had  pur- 
posely and  Intentionally  maintained  a 
segregated  school  system,  thereby  de- 
priving a  majority  of  the  Negro  students 
in  Gary  from  attending  schools  with 
white  students.  This  was  denied  by  the 
school  board. 

I  think  the  recitation  of  the  foregoing 
facts  Is  adequate  to  make  It  clear  that 
had  this  case  arisen  from  a  southern 
school  district,  the  result  would  have 
been  the  almost  Immediate  issuance  of 
an  order  directing  complete  and  massive 
desegregation  and  the  busing  of  school- 
children to  bring  about  racial  balance. 
This  was  not  the  result  In  the  Gary  case, 
however. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  district 
court  as  to  how  It  decided  the  case.  I  am 
not  arguing  with  the  court  of  appeals  as 
to  how  it  decided  the  case.  My  point  to- 
day is  that  they  made  out  a  case  on  the 
record  on  every  single  material  fact— 
and  I  speak  with  due  deference  to  the 
Supreme  Court — that  should  have  re- 
quired that  Court  to  examine  the  record, 
to  examine  the  facts,  hear  arguments, 
consider  the  law.  and  give  an  opinion 
with  their  reasons  therefor.  However, 
they  declined  to  do  that. 

The  Court  held  that  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  board  had  consistently 
followed  the  general  poUcy  of  requiring 
the  students  to  attend  the  schools  desig- 
nated to  serve  the  district  in  which  they 
live  regardless  of  race.  It  pointed  out 
that  either  by  choice  or  design  the  Negro 
population  of  Gary  was  concentrated  in 
the  so-called  central  area  and  as  a  result 
the  schools  In  that  area  were  populated 
by  Negro  students.  If,  the  Court  said, 
the  Negro  population  was  proportion- 
ately scattered  throughout  the  city,  the 
racial  percentage  within  the  schools 
would  be  in  relative  proportion  of  Ne- 
groes to  white.  The  Court  stressed: 

The  problem  In  Oary  is  not  one  of  segre- 
gated schools,  but  rather  one  of  segregated 
housing. 

The  lower  court  foimd  no  violation  by 
the  defendant  of  the  plaintiffs'  constitu- 
tional right  and  dismissed  the  complaint. 
On  appeal,  the  Seventh  Circuit  CJourt  of 
Appeals  affirmed  the  acti<Hi  of  the  dis- 
trict court.  It  pointed  out  that  the  school 
board  had  consistently  followed  the  pol- 
icy requiring  students  to  attend  the 
school  designated  to  serve  the  district  in 
which  they  Uve.  regardless  of  race.  This 
was  In  accord  with  the  Indiana  statute, 
so  the  court  said,  which  provides  that  all 
students  In  the  public  schools  are  to  be 


admitted  "in  the  public  or  common 
school  in  their  districts  In  which  they 
reside  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
color,  class  or  nattonal  origin." 

The  court  specifically  rejected  the  ar- 
gument that  the  right  to  be  Integrated 
In  school  Is  such  an  overriding  purpose 
that  lltUe,  If  any,  consideration  needed 
to  be  given  to  the  safety  of  the  children, 
convenience  of  the  pupils  and  their  par- 
ents and  cost  of  operation  <rf  the  school 
system. 

It  further  said  that  It  agreed  with  the 
argument  of  the  defendant  that  "there 
is  no  affirmative  UJS.  constitutional  duty 
to  change  innocently  arrived  at  school 
attendance  districts  by  the  mere  fact  that 
shifts  In  population  either  Increase  or 
decrease  the  percentage  of  either  Negro 
or  white  pupils." 

The  circuit  court  expressly  approved 
of  and  endorsed  the  statement  In  the 
district  court's  opinion,  wherein  it  was 
said: 

Nothing  In  the  many  cases  dealing  with  the 
segregation  problem  •  •  •  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  law  requires  that  a  school  sys- 
tem developed  on  the  neighborhood  school 
plan  honestly  and  consclenUously  construct- 
ed with  no  Intention  or  purpose  to  segregate 
the  races,  mv«t  be  destroyed  or  abandoned 
because  the  resulting  effect  Is  to  have  a  racial 
Imbalance  in  certain  schools  where  the  dis- 
trict la  populated  almost  entirely  by  Negroes 
or  whites. 

Cases  like  this  have  c<«ne  up  from 
the  South  where  there  was  a  history 
of  segregation  statutes  that  were  legal 
until  1954,  and  the  Court  still  says  that 
there  is  a  presimiption  of  guilt,  a  pre- 
sumption of  wrongdoing  and.  therefore, 
ordered  desegregation.  Here,  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  not  even  consider 
the  case. 

Again,  upon  appeal  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari— 377  UJS.  924— and  de- 
clined to  pass  upon  the  legality  or  il- 
legality of  the  brand  of  segregation  prac- 
ticed in  the  schools  in  the  North.  We 
can  be  sure,  however,  that  had  this  case 
arisen  from  a  southern  city,  regardless 
of  the  population  concentration  and  pat- 
tern, and  the  fact  that  the  school  sys- 
tem was  bottomed  on  a  neighborhood 
school  plan,  the  Court  would  have 
promptly  heard  the  case— because  that 
Is  what  they  did  In  many  cases  from 
the  South;  promptly  reversed  the  low- 
er court;  find  promptly  ordered  deseg- 
regation In  order  to  upset  the  racial  Im- 
balance In  the  schools,  even  though  the 
districts  or  the  subdlstricts  were  popu- 
lated almost  entirely  by  Negroes  or 
whites. 

These  schools  in  the  Gary,  Ind.,  case, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  built  and 
existed  during  the  years  when  the  laws 
of  Indiana  expressly  permitted  separate 
schools  for  the  races  and,  hence,  de  Jure 
segregation  resulted.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Supreme  Court  should  at  least  liave 
had  all  the  facts  determined  and  taken 
Jurisdiction  and  decided  the  case. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Bell 
against  the  School  Board  of  Gary,  Ind., 
case  was  decided  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  However, 
as  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  based  its  holdings 
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in  these  school  cases  on  he  basis  of 
any  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
or  amendments  thereto. 

The  holdings  have  consistently  been 
based  upon  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Down  against  Board  of  Education  of 
Kansas  City.  Kansas.  336  K.  2d  988  (10 
Clr..  1964).  Cert.  Den.  3lO  UJS.  914 
(1964),' was  a  class  action]  brought  by 
a  group  of  Negro  children  through  their 
parents  and  next  friends  tp  enjoin  the 
appellee  Board  of  Educatioli  from  con- 
tinuing certain  alleged  dificriminatory 
practices  in  the  administration  of  the 
school  system.  '         I 

The  entire  school  system  was  operated 
on  a  segregated  basis  for  many  years 
prior  to  1951.  That  is  just  3J  years  before 
the  Supreme  Court  decisio<i  in  the  case 
of  Brown  against  the  Boatd  of  Educa- 
tion in  1954.  The  pupils  a^d  faculty  of 
each  school  were  all  of  on 
1951.  In  1951  the  board  m 
previously  segregated  j 
into  one  integrated  junio 
continued  to  operate  four 
six  junior  high  schools,  and  38  elemen- 
tary schools  on  a  complet^y  segregated 
basis.  This  wsis  in  Kansas  City,  KslDs. 
Three  of  the  high  schools  were  white  and 
one  was  Negro;  five  of  tke  six  jimior 
high  schools  were  white  knd  one  was 
Negro:  and  seven  of  the  38  elementary 
schools  were  Negro,  and  t^e  remaining 
31  were  white.  The  faciiltie$  of  all  of  the 
schools  completely  reflected  the  racial 
composition  of  the  respettive  student 
bodies.  , 

Subsequent  to  the  deciaon  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  and  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1954,  the  board  initiated  a  policy 
whereby  the  school  system  'was  to  be  in- 
tegrated as  rapidly  as  cli^room  space 
Can  be  provided.  By  th^  opening  of 
schoc^  in  September  195f,  the  school 
district  boundary  lines  weije  defined.  All 
students  were  required  ti>  attend  the 
school  of  the  district  in  vrtiich  they  re- 
sided, unless  granted  a  pennit  to  attend 
elsewhere. 

'  The  school  system  was!  operated  on 
what  is  tnown  as  a  neighborhood  school 
policy  and  the  feeder  school;  policy.  Under 
the  neighborhood  school  policy  boundary 
lines  for  schoc^  attendance]  districts  were 
established  as  nearly  as  pjossible  in  the 
area  surrounding  the  scho<Jl  district,  and 
it  took  into  considerationi  such  factors 
as  school  capacity,  number  of  students, 
natural  barriers  such  as  rivers  and  rail- 
rpad  lines,  and  the  possibility  of  increase 
or  decrease  in  population,  Any  student 
living  within  the  boundiuies  of  that 
school  district  might  at 
as  a  matter  of  right  and 
required  to  do  so.  This 
late  as  1964. 

The  appellants  contend 
court  of  appeals,  as  they  ( 
court,  that  the  board's  policy  evidenced 
a  clear  pattern  of  the  deliberate  use  of 
lione  lines  and  assignment  regxilations 
to  insure  the  continued  operation  of  a 
segregated  school  system.  That  Is  whAt 
they  had  before  the  Btowq  decision;  that 
is  what  they  had  when  the  case  came  up; 
and  as  far  as  I  know  that  is  what  they 
still  have.  It  should  be  eqiphasized  that 
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prior  to  1954  in  the  Brown  decision  the 
segregated  school  system  in  Kansas  City 
was  de  jure  and  not  de  facto.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  background  and  history  was 
the  same  as  It  is  alleged  to  be  in  the 
South. 

The  record  disclosed  that  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  in  the  court  below  the  student 
bodies  of  seven  ielementary  schools  were 
all  predominantly  Negro.  Two  of  the 
junior  high  schools  at  that  time  were 
virtually  100  percent  Negro  and  all  of 
these  schools  were  staffed  by  Negro  per- 
sonnel. At  the  same  time,  11  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  had  an  all-white  stu- 
dent body,  and  out  of  a  total  enrollment 
of  7,257  in  the  ronaining  20  elementary 
schools  there  were  1.360  Negroes  in  at- 
tendance. 

In  affirming  the  lower  court,  the  court 
of  appeals  pointed  out  that  the  neighbor- 
hood school  system  and  other  school  sys- 
tems, by  which  admission  to  the  school 
Is  determined  upon  the  basis  of  similar 
criteria,  such  as  residence  and  aptitude, 
are  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
They  cited  many  cases  recognizing  the 
principle  that  in  the  absence  of  a  show- 
ing that  such  school  systems  are  being 
used  to  deprive  a  student  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  they  are  not  objectional  on 
constitutional  grounds. 

The  appellate  court  admitted  amd  rec- 
ognized that  there  was  "a  racial  imbal- 
ance in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas 
City."  but  held  that  since  the  school  at- 
tendance districts  were  laid  out  without 
regard  to  race  and  on  the  basis  of  geog- 
raphy, school  capacity,  and  number  of 
children  residing  in  the  district,  there 
was  "no  basis  in  fact  for  the  appellant's 
contention  that  the  evidence  establishes 
'a  clear  pattern  of  deliberate  use  of  zone 
lines  and  assignment  regulations  to  in- 
sure the  continued  operation  of  a  dual 
school  system."  All  of  the  evidence  Is  to 
the  contrary  and  the  trial  court  so  foimd 
saying  that  the  boundary  lines  after 
1954  'were  set  on  the  basis  of  building 
location  And  after  population  studies  in- 
dicated me  predictable  pupil  loads  which 
the  various  bxiildings  could  accommo- 
date.' •• 

The  appellate  court  also  stated  that  it 
was  also  true  that  the  staffs  of  the  vari- 
ous schools  were  either  all  white,  as  was 
the  case  in  white  and  integrated  schools, 
or  adl  Negro,  but  pointed  out  that  the  ap- 
pellants had  not  cited  and  that  the  court 
had  not  found  any  case  holding  that  such 
a  policy,  in  and  of  itself,  was  sufficient  to 
establish  a  discriminatory  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  board. 

Well,  of  course,  they  carmot  find  a  case 
that  establishes  a  rule  of  law  applicable 
to  nonaouthem  schools  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  refuses  to  pass  on  these 
cases  unless  they  are  from  the  South. 

The  appellate  court  found  that  In  its 
opinion  the  Kansas  City  school  system 
met  the  "minimal  requirements  for  non- 
racial  schools  of  geographic  zoning,  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  and  facilities  of 
the  building  and  admission  to  a  school 
according  to  residence,  a  matter  of 
right." 
It  concluded  by  saying : 
Th«  decision  In  Brown  and  In  the  many 
foUowlng    It    do    not    require    School 


Boards  to  destroy  or  abandon  a  school  sys- 
tem developed  on  the  nelghtwrhood  school 
plan,  even  though  It  results  In  a  racial  Im- 
balance In  the  school,  where  as  here,  that 
school  system  has  been  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously constructed  with  no  Intention 
or  purpose  to  maintain  or  perpetuate  segre- 
gation. 

It.  therefore,  affirmed  the  Judgment  of 
the  Federal  district  court  and,  as  previ- 
ously pointed  out,  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari. 

I  have  already  said  that,  although  the 
boundaries  were  changed  somewhat, 
most  of  the  buildings  were  established 
before  the  case  of  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education.  All  of  these  patterns  for 
the  school  setup  were  established  Just 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  South,  but 
in  the  North  they  axe  untouchable — that 
is,  so  far — by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  not  arguing  here  today  how  these 
cases  should  have  been  decided  by  the 
lower  court.  My  feeling  is  that  some- 
where, some  time,  somebody  must  have 
reached  a  decision  that  "We  are  not  go- 
ing to  hear  any  of  these  cases  except 
those  that  originate  in  the  South." 

The  Kansas  City  is  a  case  which  is 
peculiarly  applicable  since  the  segregated 
schools  had  a  de  jure  origin  and  were  not 
changed  until  after  the  1954  Brown  de- 
cision; there  was  a  clear  and  admitted 
racial  imbalance  in  the  public  schools; 
and  the  staffs  of  the  various  schools  were 
either  all  white  in  the  case  of  white  and 
integrated  schools,  or  all  Negro.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  case  which  was 
particularly  suitable  for  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  legaUty  of  the 
band  of  segregation  practiced  in  the 
North  and  other  areas  outside  the  South, 
but  again  the  Supreme  Court  declined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
lay  down  the  la,w  applicable  to  such 
school  districts. 

Mr.  Presideftt.  In  view  of  these  hold- 
ings and  this  situation.  It  does  not  sound 
good  for  the  Congress  to  say,  "Oh,  we 
cannot  enter  that  field,  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  declared  it  illegal." 
The  executive  rulings  come  down,  and 
it  is  said,  "We  caimot  enter  the  field  gen- 
erally because  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
declared  segregation  in  those  areas  to  be 
megal." 

Why  has  not  the  Court  passed  on  those 
cases?  I  will  have  to  leave  that  answer  to 
them,  but  it  is  a  sad  day  when  the  two 
other  branches  of  Government  consider 
themselves  handcuffed  Just  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  gone  Into  it.  I 
think  they  have  not  gone  Into  it  because 
they  do  not  want  to  go  into  these  cases. 
That  Is  the  only  practical  conclusion  I 
can  reach,  based  upon  an  observance  of 
htmian  nature  and  observing  the  applica- 
tion of  these  broad  principles.  It  Is  alto- 
gether a  horse  of  smother  color  when 
these  broad  principles  get  to  your  own 
doorstep  and  you  have  to  decide  what  you 
want  for  your  own  school  rather  than 
what  you  think  they  should  have  in 
schools  a  thousand  miles  from  where  you 
Uve. 

Mr.  President,  the  cases  I  have  dis- 
cussed show  segregated  schools,  racial 
imbalance,'  and  segregated  faculties.  In 
two  of  the  cases  the  segregation  traced 
back  either  to  a  statute  or  ofltclal  pol- 
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ley,  that  is.  de  Jure  segregation.  If  these 
cases  had  arisen  even  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  South  where  population  housing 
patterns  are  Just  as  well  define^as  those 
in  the  North,  they  would  surely  nave  re- 
resulted  In  a  finding  of  discrimination 
and  a  requirement  for  immediate  and 
massive  desegregation,  as  well  as  the  bus- 
ing of  children  to  bring  about  racial  bal- 
ance. In  each  of  the  cases  herein  dis- 
cussed, and  in  others,  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari  and  failed  to  pass  on  the 
legality  of  the  alleged  dlscriminaUon. 
Nothing  more  shoidd  be  necessary  to 
make  it  manifest  that  there  Is  one  rule 
for  the  South  and  another  and  more 
lenient  rule  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

There  is  some  slight  ray  of  hope  over 
the  horizon.  Chief  Justice  Burger  has 
Indicated  that  he  beUeves  the  High 
Court  should  bring  clarification  to  the 
legal  "confusion" — and  that  word  is  his 
word,  not  mine — which  now  dominates 
the  school  desegregation  question. 

In  a  concurring  opinion  in  Northcross 
against  Board  of  Education  of  Memphis, 
decided  March  9,  1970,  the  Chief  Justice 
said: 

I  would  do  this  on  the  basis  that  the  time 
has  come  to  clear  up  what  seems  to  be  a 
confmlon,  genuine  or  simulated,  concerning 
this  Courts  prior  mandates. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
Chief  Jiistice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  speaking  in  all  good 
faith.  As  he  settles  down  In  this  august 
position  and  tries  to  perform  his  duty, 
he  Is  compelled  to  use  the  word  "con- 
fusion." 

Well,  he  could  tell  that  from  the 
precedents  and  the  record,  but  if  he 
would  just  sit  with  school  boards  where 
these  court  mandates  have  been  rapping 
them  so  hard,  he  would  see  what  real 
confusion  is.  If  he  would  sit  with  a  school 
board  outside  the  South,  that  Is  where 
he  would  find  peace,  harmony,  and  quiet. 

In  the  same  case  I  just  cited,  the  Chief 
Justice  also  said  that  "as  soon  as  pws- 
sible,  however,  we  ought  to  resolve  some 
of  the  basic  practical  problems  when 
they  are  appropriately  presented  includ- 
ing whether  as  a  constitutional  matter, 
any  particular  racial  balance  miist  be 
achieved  in  the  schools:  to  what  extent 
school  districts  and  zones  may  or  must 
be  altered  «U5  a  constitutional  matter;  to 
what  extent  transportation  may  or  must 
be  provided  to  achieve  the  ends  sought 
by  prior  holdings  of  the  Court.  Other  re- 
lated Issues  may  emerge." 

It  is  a  wholesome,  refreshing  thought 
to  see  that  the  Chief  Justice  is  getting 
concerned  by  these  precedents  from  all 
over  the  country,  the  great  variances  be- 
tween the  holdings  of  one  court  of  «>- 
peals  and  another,  ^d  the  very  definite, 
immistakable,  positive  poUcy  of  one  rule 
to  be  applied  in  the  South  and  another 
rule  to  be  applied  outside  the  South. 
There  is  a  great  resurgoice  of  faith  in 
performance  of  duty  when  this  impor- 
tant official  talks  In  this  way. 


I  certainly  trust  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice intends  to  include  in  his  reference 
to  the  points  that  need  to  be  covered  the 
dire  need  for  the  Court  to  pass  <mi  the 
legality  of  segregation  outside  the  South, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Court  will  proceed 
to  take  this  step  soon. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
I  am  not  trying  to  tell  the  Court  how  to 
decide  these  cases.  I  am  not  trying  to 
tell  them  how  they  should  be  decided 
or  how  I  want  them  decided.  That  is  not 
really  relevant  to  this  disctission.  I  am 
painting  out  that  the  third  arm  of  this 
Government  so  far  has  refused  to  take 
a  stand  on  the  question  of  segregation 
in  the  public  schools  outside  the  South. 
and  that  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
executive  branch,  to  a  large  degree,  are 
standing  behind  that  inaction.  So,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  score  is  3  to  0  In 
favor  of  two  policies  on  integration. 

Now,  if  the  Court  moves  into  that  field 
and  makes  a  clear-cut  decision  one  way 
or  another,  it  is  going  to  cause  a  good 
deal  of  reshuffling  of  positions,  and  bring 
on  a  lot  of  arguments.  But  I  say  that  it 
will  be  helpful  to  all  schools — all  schools 
and  the  process  of  education — no  matter 
how  they  decide. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  South  has 
been  compelled  In  a  series  of  cases  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  root  out  all  vestiges  of  segre- 
gation. In  many  instances  the  school 
trustees  have  been  required  to  take 
drastic  actions  to  bring  about  racial  bal- 
ance in  Uie  individual  schools.  In  many 
cases  this  adjustment  has  been  de- 
manded by  the  Court  at  midterm  and, 
in  some  cases,  near  the  end  of  the  school 
session.  In  one  case,  I  think  it  was  just 
6  weeks  before  the  session  was  over.  In 
many  cases  the  wholesale  busing  of  chil- 
dren away  from  their  neighborhood  or 
community  schools  has  been  required, 
thus  almost  totally  disrupting  and  in- 
terrupting and  ruhilng  the  schocA  year 
for  countless  thousands  of  children. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  Senate:  I 
prepared  this  speech  very  carefully.  I 
read  every  word  of  the  cases  I  have 
cited,  and  many  more.  I  had  some  help 
with  preliminary  work  on  the  cases,  but 
I  went  through  them  the  very  best  I 
could,  despite  the  many  breaks  and  in- 
terruptions that  go  with  service  here. 

I  speak  also  from  personal  experience, 
when  I  speak  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  this 
total  demand — which  even  they  admit — 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  certain  southern  school  dis- 
tricts Integrate  totally  now.  At  the  same 
time,  I  got  back  iA  these  cases  and  found 
that  all  other  areas  of  the  country  have 
been  going  on  as  they  pleased,  as  far  as 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  concerned. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  it  should  not 
make  any  difference  who  the  shoe  is 
pinching  and  this  Is  not  a  wholesome 
thing  for  the  Qovemment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  can  continue.  I  do  not  b^eve 
the  Supreme  Court,  once  they  get  into 
this  thing  and  take  another  look  at  it, 
can  continue  to  put  up  with  this  two- 
policy  system. 

During  these  same  years  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  refused  to  enter- 
tain a  single  desegregaticm  case  for  final 


decision  from  areas  outside  the  South, 
even  though  the  facts  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  facts  in  the  cases  from  the 
South.  In  some  non,-Southem  cases, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear,  the  legal  history  of  segregation 
laws  was  almost  identical  to  those  in  the 
South. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  by  conscious  and  de- 
liberate inaction  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  only  dodged  its  duty  to  pass  on  the 
question  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
segregated  schools  beyond  the  South,  it 
has  also  afforded  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive dep>artments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  excuse  for  taking  the  position 
they  have  taken  that  they  will  not  act 
in  an  area  until  the  Supreme  Court  has 
acted  in  that  area. 

That  is  the  way  it  looks  tp  me,  clear  as 
a  bell;  and  I  not  believe  this  can  be  suc- 
cessfully denied  on  the  facts. 

The  failure  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
act  in  these  cases  has  been  institutional- 
ized into  law.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Pres- 
sident.  In  his  recent  statement,  relied 
upon  It.  The  circuit  courts  of  appeals 
have  conie  to  rely  on  it.  In  a  recent 
opinion  involving  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Education  (Deal  v.  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Education,  419  UJ3.   1387    (6th  Clr. 
1969) ) ,  the  Sixth  Circuit,  when  asked  to 
overrule  its  former  decision,  because  of 
the     recent     imposition     on     southern 
schools  a  duty  to  desegregate,  relied  upon 
the  denial  of  certiorari  in  the  Deal,  Bell, 
and  Downs  cases  as  precedents  for  the 
proposition  that  where  there  has  been 
no  dual  school  system,  there  is  no  duty 
to  balance  the  races  In  schools.  In  some 
of  them,  though,  the  dual  system  has  ex- 
isted. The  Supreme  Court's  failure  to  act 
is  being  relied  by  the  lower  courts  as  if 
it  were  what  we  lawyers  call  setUed  law. 
But  it  is  not  settled  law  by  any  means, 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  refused 
to  take  it  to  its  bosom,  and  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  a  decision.  This 
recent  case  again  makes  clear  the  de- 
mand of  the  times  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  actually  decide  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  segregation  In  public  schools 
outside  the  South  with  reasons  for  its 
ruling  clearly  assigned.  I  believe  they  are 
going  to  do  it. 

Thus,  the  situation  exists  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  concerning  school  In- 
tegration, where  the  question  of  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children  is  considered  of 
least  importance  rather  than  of  the  first 
importance. 

Why  do  I  say  that,  Mr.  President?  Be- 
cause I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  case 
after  case  where  representatives  of 
HEW.  and  some  also  fnxn  the  DQ?€Ut- 
ment  of  Justice,  have  been  begged  by 
the  school  superintendents,  faculty 
members,  and  school  trustees,  "Let  us 
make  s<Hne  adjustment  here,  and  give  us 
time." 

They  receive,  sometimes  in  a  sassy 
tone  of  voice,  the  answer: 

Education  is  not  the  prime  purpose.  You 
must  integrate  these  schools  on  the  basis  of 
the  percentage  which  represents  the  per- 
centage of  school  populattbm  within  yowr 
district  according  to  not. 

I  say  I  know  what  I  am  talkjzig  about 
on  that.  I  have  too  much  evidence  of  it 
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given  to  me  by  people  that  1j  have  known 
all  their  Uvee.  That  would  b  s  denied  offl- 
cially.  perhaps,  but  it  is  tnie,  and  I  will 
cite  the  names  of  the  parti^  involved  If 
they  want  them.  j 

I  know.  too.  that  in  these  hearings  that 
have  been  held  in  some  of  the  lower 
courts,  the  Judges  of  those  courts  have 
felt  as  though  they  were  ti^  and  bound 
by  these  rtilings  of  the  Subreme  Court 
with  reference  to  total  and  iiamediate  in- 
tegration now  in  the  South,  iregardless  of 
its  effect  on  the  education  j  of  our  chil- 
dren, i 

The  courts  and  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  in  faqt,  have  now 
discarded  the  previous  high  concern  for 
the  education  of  the  black  children, 
which  was  a  major  basis  for  the  deci- 
sion In  the  case  of  Brown  ajgainst  Board 
of  Education  decided  in  195<^ 

I  have  raised  that  question  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  debate.  I  have 
asked.  "Why  do  you  not  live  up  to  the 
spirit  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  de- 
cision in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion? Why  do  you  not  come  on  and  set  a 
national  policy?" 

The  answer  has  been : 

bcjcaxue 


the  Su- 

«rhether  segre- 

outslde  the 


Oh.  we  cAonot  do  th*t, 
preme  Court     has  not  niled 
g»ted  schools  are  legal  or  411e^ 
South. 

That  is  an  answer  witho  ut  substance, 
Mr.  President,  I  say  with  al  deference 

The  concern  for  equal  educational  op- 
portunities and  the  education  of  black 
children  was  expressed  i»  the  Brown 
decision  thus :  | 

We  come  then  to  the  questlion  presented: 
Does  segregation  of  children  Id  public  schools 
•olely  on  the  basis  of  race,  even  though  the 
physical  facilities  and  other  "t^iglble"  factors 
may  be  equal,  deprive  the  cplldren  of  the 
minority  group  of  equal  edumtlonal  oppor- 
tunities'' We  believe  that  it  doee.  Brotcn  v. 
Board  of  Kducation.  347  V.S.  4«3.  74  S  Ct.  6M. 
M  L.  Bd.  873. 

Those  are  not  my  words.  fThose  are  the 
words  of  the  Supreme  tourt  of  the 
United  States,  in  that  landmark  decision 
of  Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  as  a  legal 
question,  that  the  foregoing  statement  is 
limited  only  to  the  Southi  If  the  black 
children  of  the  South  hav4  a  legaj  right 
to  attend  desegregated  schpols.  then  the 
black  children  of  the  Nofth  have  the 
same  right. 

But  I  tell  them  now.  they  are  being  de- 
serted. They  are  being  deprived  in  the 
North  of  the  application  ^d  benefit  of 
the  high  principles  of  E|rown  against 
Board  of  Education.  I  am!  talking,  now. 
about  the  black  childrea  outside  the 
South.  They  are  being  deserted.  Educa- 
tional wdf  are  is  no  longer  the  test. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  on  this  fioor. 
"We  cannot  do  that;  it  wiould  take  the 
National  Ouard  to  enforce  it.  We  cannot 
do  that:  it  would  disturb  o^  schools." 

But  to  come  back  to  the  (u:tual  facts  of 
life.  I  b^eve.  Mr.  Presidlent.  the  hard 
facts  of  the  matter  are  thtse:  When  the 
question  of  desegregating  the  schools 
outside  the  Sooth  reached  the  point  of 
decision  for  the  people  in  nonsouthem 
States.  Uxey  decided — or  a  igreat  many  of 


them  decided — they  were  not  willing  to 
accept  for  themselves  what  they  were 
imposing  on  the  South.  Thus,  as  of  now, 
the  political  decision  is  to  continue  the 
desegregation  pattern  In  and  against  the 
South,  but  leave  the  other  areas  of  the 
country  virtually  Immune.  This  is  the 
pattern  followed  by  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment now. 

I  am  comipelled  to  say  that  the  Inaction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  field  makes 
possible,  and  I  think  even  promotes, 
these  p(kitlcal  guidelines. 

I  have  heard  great  concern  expressed 
here,  with  respect  to  the  education  bill 
on  which  we  voted,  about  the  possibility 
of  doing  something  that  would  slow  down 
desegregation  in  the  South.  They  did  not 
say  one  word  about  beginning  desegrega- 
tion outside  the  South.  In  fact,  when 
they  had  a  chance  to  do  something  about 
it,  they  voted  the  other  way,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  the, States  outside  the 
South  have  passed  laws  calling  for  free- 
dom of  choice. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  with  the  appeal 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  entertain  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  a  case  that  presents  the  ques- 
tion: Is  segregation  of  children  in  the 
public  schools  in  States  outside  the  South 
legal  or  illegal?  That  is  all  I  ask.  This 
question  must  and  should  be  decided  as 
promptly  as  possible.  The  failure  to  reach 
a  decision  adds  to  the  chaos  and  confu- 
sion already  existing. 

There  have  been  many  cases  on  related 
points  in  State  courts  in  which  certiorari 
was  also  denied.  I  did  not  Intend  to  out- 
line them  today.  I  selected  these  Federal 
cases.  On  a  later  day,  and  soon.  I  hope, 
I  shall  cite  specific  cases  which  show  the 
massive  confusion  and  contradictions  in 
the  numerous  cases  on  school  desegre- 
gation as  decided  by  our  U.S.  courts. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missoxirl 
(Mr.  STMiifGToir),  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  that  the  3  minutes 
not  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEaOT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMENOTON.  I  thank  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
undoubtedly  true  of  all  Americans,  I  am 
worried  about  recent  events  In  Southeast 
Asia:  and  the  briefing  received  at  the 
White  House  this  morning  does  little  to 
lessen  that  apprehension. 

We  know  that  In  recent  months  we 
have  been  reducing  our  troop  strength  In 
South  Vietnam:  also  that  for  years  we 
have  been  secretly  escalating  the  war  in 
Laos:  and  now  we  have  entered  a  third 
country — Cambodia. 


Could  this  invasion  be  an  admission 
that  the  policy  of  "Vletnamization"  Is 
failing?  In  any  case,  let  us  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  correct  when  he 
said  last  Sunday  evening,  "It  Is  a  matter 
of  limited  duration.  It  is  only  going  to  last 
6  or  8  weeks" ;  and  that  others  are  correct 
when  they  estimate  the  physical  presence 
of  our  troops  in  Cambodia  will  end  in 
even  less  time. 

Let  us  hope  that  if  Prince  Sihanouk  Is 
successful  in  reestablishing  his  military 
control  of  Cambodia,  that  action  will  not 
entail  additional  military  operations  on 
our  part  in  that  coimtry. 

Let  us  hope  also  that  this  new  de- 
velopment does  not  react  negatively 
against  the  possibility  of  successful  nego- 
tiations in  Paris. 

Although  at  first  glance  there  may  ap- 
pear little  connection,  nevertheless  there 
is  a  close  relationship  between  the  widen- 
ing of  this  war  and  the  growing  danger 
to  our  economy  resulting  from  these  con- 
tinuing heavy  military  expenditures.  We 
now  know  that  instead  of  the  budgetary 
surplus  previously  estimated  for  this 
year,  we  are  going  to  have  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar  deficit:  and  any  additional 
military  operations  abroad  can  only  con- 
tribute further  to  the  deterioration, 
through  infiatlon,  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

Most  of  all,  I  would  hope  that  the  de- 
cision to  expand  this  war  into  a  third 
country  does  not  have  a  negative  effect 
on  the  SALT  talks,  because  those  talks 
could  be  decisive  as  to  the  world's  future. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  grave 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  this 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  at  this  time. 

We  must,  of  course,  support  those  of 
our  forces  that  have  been  committed  to 
battle  in  that  area.  Let  us  earnestly  hope, 
however,  that  the  withdrawal  timetables 
now  being  given  the  American  people  by 
this  administration.  Vietnam  as  well  as 
Cambodia,  will  be  met. 

Finally,  as  the  casualty  list  grows,  the 
dangers  resulting  from  our  numerous 
foreign  commitments  become  ever  more 
clear.  If  these  timetables  are  not  met, 
then  the  Congress  should  consider  how  It 
might  effectively  and  constructively 
carry  out  Its  various  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities, not  the  leMt  of  which  is 
the  power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRD  an  article  entitled  "Mlhtary 
Doubts  Efficacy  of  Single  Cambodia 
Thrust,"  with  a  Saigon  dateline  of  May 
4,  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MiLrTAXT  Doubts  Kiticact  or  Simclk 

Cambodu  Thiust 

(By  John  E.  Woodruff) 

Saicok,  Iifay  4. — Military  officials  here  are 
becoming  convinced  that  massive  operations 
like  those  now  In  progress  against  the  enemy's 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  would  have  to  be 
made  routine  parts  of  the  war  In  order  to 
have  a  lasting  effect. 

As  evidence  mounts  that  the  vast  enemy 
staging  area  now  being  cleared  by  allied 
troop*   U  of   far  simpler  construetlon  and 
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holds  supplies  In  much  more  dispersed  loca- 
tions than  was  once  expected.  mlUtary  offi- 
cials are  adopting  the  view  that  the  enemy 
could  rebuild  and  reoccupy  the  area  In  a 
shorter  time  than  was  at  flrst  believed. 

"BAISK  THE  cost" 

White  House  sources  have  said  since  Presi- 
dent NUon  announced  the  plan  to  send 
American  troops  mto  Cambodia  to  "clean 
out"  the  enemy's  sanctuaries  that  the  pur- 
pose was  to  "raise  the  cost"  of  the  war.  In  a 
single  step,  beyond  a  level  Hanoi  could 
maintain. 

Military  officials  here,  some  of  whom  are 
serving  their  second  and  third  tours  In  Viet- 
nam, are  aware  of  the  close  resemblance  be- 
tween this  reasoning  and  that  offered  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  when  he  Inaugurated  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Some  of  them  agree  with  the  White  House 
view,  and  even  hope,  as  the  White  House 
sources  say  the  President  does,  that  the 
enemy  has  become  so  worn  down  In  Vietnam 
and  so  stretched  out  In  Laos  and  Cambodia 
that  a  major  escalation  now  will  force  him  to 
negotiate  seriously  in  Paris. 

PaiVATX  HOFSS 

But  they  are  holding  these  views  as  pri- 
vate hopes,  and  discussing  the  effects  of  the 
current  campaigns  In  purely  military  terms. 
In  those  terms,  they  say,  the  effect  of  even 
a  massive,  prolonged  and  through  sweep  of 
several  months'  duration  can  only  deprive  the 
enemy  of  his  Cambodian  bases  for  a  matter 
of  months. 

If  the  war  continues,  they  say.  such  sweeps 
would  have  to  become  at  least  annual  events 
to  have  any  continuing  effect. 

The  White  House  sources  have  maintained 
from  the  first  that  the  objective  of  the  drives 
into  Cambodia  Is  primarily  to  collect  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  arms,  supplies,  ammunition 
and  equipment. 

This  goal  Is  more  modest  than  those  stated 
by  some  of  the  generals  In  charge  of  the 
Joint  American-Vietnamese  drive  against  the 
base  area  believed  to  house  the  Communist 
central  office  for  South  Vietnam. 

The  generals  have  said  they  also  believed 
the  enemy  stlU  had  large  forces  within  the 
cordon  established  by  the  allied  forces,  and 
that  they  were  hoping  to  smash  those  forces. 
The  goal  of  smashing  enemy  forces  seemed 
remote  today,  as  allied  troops  found  only 
scattered,  small  enemy  groups  In  the  fourth 
day  of  fighting.  But  the  drive  apparently  was 
beginning  to  pay  off  In  the  terms  stated  by 
the  White  House,  as  allied  forces  began  to 
find  enemy  ammunition  and  supply  dumps 
of  increasingly  substantial  size. 

EAU.T  ROPK8  r«t7ST«ATrD 

But  the  combination  of  vUe  simplicity,  the 
small  scale  and  the  vast  number  of  the  enemy 
bunkers  continued  to  frustrate  earUer  allied 
hopes  that  It  might  be  poMlble  to  demolish 
some  fortfflcatlons  In  which  the  Communists 
had  invested  much  time  and  effort. 

Thus  the  chief  benefit  from  the  massive 
operation  may  be  the  denial  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  de- 
stroying troop  concentrations. 


warned  last  week  that  "the  insanity"  of  1929 
was  repeating  Itself.  

Having  earUer  written  "The  Oreat  Crash 
1929" — that  fundamental  text  on  the  mar- 
ket's Inhumanity  to  man — he  took  his  cues 
from  the  current  problems  of  the  market. 

"One  should  be  warned  that  those  who 
do  not  learn  from  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  It,"  he  said  In  an  interview,  "but  one 
shouldn't  conclude  that  the  process  of  repe- 
tition is  precise.  We  might  have  the  disciplin- 
ing effect  of  reality— a  somewhat  lower  price 
of  disaster  than  we  had  In  1929." 

This  Is  about  all  the  encouragement  that 
Professor  Oalbralth  managed  to  summon.  He 
predicts!  that  the  collapse  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket would  cause  a  decline  "In  consumer 
spending.  In  luxury  spending.  In  higher  In- 
come construcUon.  In  travel,  and  in  glfU." 

•I've  seen  this  In  the  last  few  weeks,"  he 
said.  "I've  been  helping  to  raise  money  for 
various  Congressional  candidates  opposed  to 
the  war.  People  who  would  write  out  a  check 
for  sa.OOO  or  $3,000  for  Gene  McCarthy 
develop  an  acute  case  of  finger  cramp  when 
writing  a  check  for  •600  now." 
GOOD  Btrrs  IN  jm 


THE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  1929  AND 
TODAY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Galbralth:  1929  Repeats  Itself 
Today,"  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  Mays. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

Oalbeatth:  1»»  R«p«at8  Itself  Today 

(By  Israel  Sbenker) 
BosTON-^obn    Kenneth    Oalbralth.    who 
usually  needs  no  prompter  to  pUy  Cassandra. 
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Professor  Oalbralth  added:  "The  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  corporate  Jets  wlU  have 
a  slump.  It'll  be  possible  to  get  good  ones 
second-hand.  I'm  not  saying  the  coUapse  will 
translate  ItseU  Into  a  depression,  but  the 
stock  market  had  a  strong  effect  on  consumer 
and  Investment  behavior  In  1929.  and  will 
this  time.  The  stock  market  is  not  a  neutral 
phenomenon  that  mirrors  so-called  funda- 
mental factors." 

"I  would  make  one  prediction,"  he  said 
•As  Walter  Bagehot  wrote  In  'Lombard 
Street':  'Every  great  crisis  reveals  the  ex- 
cessive speculation  of  many  houses  which  no 
one  before  sxispected.' 

"We're  bound  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
great  bankruptcies  among  these  Jerry-built 
structures  constructed  of  debt  and  romance. 
There  will  be  bankruptcies  in  the  weaker  con- 
glomerates and  possibly  In  some  of  the  stock 
market  houses,  and  massive  UquldaUons  In 
mutual  fund  securities.  A  number  of  men 
considered  respectable  wlU  be  found  to  have 
had  their  hand  In  the  till  or  to  have  resorted 
to  other  Illegal  efforts  to  shore  up  their  posi- 
tion." 

Professor  Oalbralth  was  convinced  that  the 
market  Is  an  old  dog  that  keeps  learning  old 
tricks  "The  whole  concept  of  glamour  stocks 
18  a  perfect  reproduction  of  1929.  and  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  the  industries  are  the 
same,"  he  said. 

"In  1929  the  glamour  stock  was  an  elec- 
tronic concem-*CA— although  the  word 
electronics  had  not  been  invented.  Investors 
felt  there  must  be  magic  In  any  Industrial 
pixxseas  they  did  not  understand,  and  they 
stUl  feel  that  way. 

The  explosion  m  the  mutual  ftmda  Is  tte 
counterpart  of  the  old  Investment  trusts.  The 
Dubllc  has  shown  extraordinary  wlUlngnMs 
to  believe  there  are  financial  geniuses  In  the 
hundreds,  each  heading  a  mutual  fund. 
Financial  genius  Is  a  rising  stock  market. 
Financial  chicanery  Is  a  faUlng  stock 
miffket." 

"What  alarmed  me  were  a  couple  of  arUcles 
on  James  Ling  [head  of  Ung-Temco-Votightl 
In  Fortune,  in  which  he  talked  about  his 
theory  of  redeploying  funds."  said  the 
profeoBor. 

■The  madness  Is  thinking  that  people  who 
combine  com  starch  factories  with  sportmg 
goods  factories  with  avlaUon  plants  are 
geniuses.  The  madness  la  thinking  that  men 
who  start  a  mutual  fund  and  hire  •aJeemen 
and  then  hire  themaelves  to  manage  the  fund 
are  geniuses.  The  madness  Is  having  a  hedge 
f\md  with  one  man  who  knows  which  stocks 
will  go  up  and  another  man  who  know*  which 
WlU  go  down."  ^^ 

Professor  Oalbralth  recalled  the  late  Fred 
aebwed's  tale  of  the  visits  to  New  Tork  who 


was  shown  the  harbor  with  lU  brokers'  yachts 
and  bankers'  yachu.  The  visitor  asked: 
"Where  are  the  customers'  yachts?" 

Said  Professor  Oalbralth:  "I've  had  exactly 
the  same  reaction  every  time  I've  read  of 
Bemle  Comfeld's  moving  from  one  mansion 
to  another  In  one  airplane  or  another  with 
one  set  of  girls  or  another.  The  question  now 
to  be  asked  Is,  "Where  are  the  customers' 
gU-ls?' 

LXVEaACB  WOtKS  TWO  WATS 

"I.OJS.'s  Fund  of  Funds  Is  an  almost  exact 
reproduction  of  an  earUer  piece  of  insanity— 
that  you  can  multiply  financial  genlxxs  by  In- 
vesting In  other  geniuses.  What  wasnt  no- 
ticed In  1929  and  what  Is  not  noticed  now  Is 
that  leverage  has  a  multiplying  effect  not 
only  In  a  rising  market  but  also  In  a  decUn- 
ing  market. 

"One  should  now  take  the  famous  com- 
ment about  the  brokers  being  'the  men  who 
took  my  fortvme  and  ran  It  into  a  «hoe- 
strlng'  auid  transpose  It  to  the  go-go  funds." 

"When  I  see  road  company  operators  bill- 
ing themselves  to  the  public  as  the  greatest 
financial  geniuses  since  the  Bofchschild 
family.  I  g»t  a  great  satisfaction  from  realis- 
ing that  clrcumstancee  will  reduce  them  to 
normal,"   said  ttie   profeaaor. 

"As  life  closes  In  on  aomeone  who  has  bor- 
rowed far  too  much  money  on  the  strength 
of  far  too  little  tocomc.  there  are  no  fire 
escapes.  After  1929  It  was  remarkable  how 
they  drifted  Into  obscurity — th«  Meehans  and 
Hopsons  and  Cuttens  and  Duranrta." 

HOOVXa   CAVE    NO   TIPS 

Investors  Uke  these  proliferated  assur- 
ances—up  to  the  end— about  the  sound- 
ness of  stock  mvestment.  But  even  they  were 
not  able  to  persuade  President  Hoover  to 
relay  the  tip.  Professor  Oalbralth  pointed  out. 
noting  that  President  Nixon  had  declared' 
last  week  that  If  he  had  ready  cash,  he 
would  buy  common  stocks. 

"It  shows  a  great  lack  of  Judgment  on  the 
President's  part  compared  with  Hoovw." 
said  Profeesor  Oalbralth.  "Somebody  should 
advise  the  President  that  WaU  Street  w«-k« 
not  by  first  derivatives  but  by  second  deriva- 
tives. When  the  President  says  he'd  buy  com- 
mon stocks,  some  people  will  say.  "This  Is  en- 
couraging and  I  should  buy.'  But  very  many 
others  wlU  say,  'If  the  situation  Is  so  bad 
that  the  President  has  to  encourage  the  stock 
market,  the  time  has  com*  to  sell.' 

"President  Kennedy  asked  my  advice  in 
1962  when  he  wanted  to  make  a  q>eech 
reassuring  people  about  the  stock  market, 
and  I  strongly  urged  him  to  say  nothing." 

Since  an  economist  must  recommend 
aomethlng.  Professor  Oalbialth  did:  "Bvery- 
body  keep  silent.  In  the  most  un-American 
fashion,  use  action  as  a  aubatltute  for  words. 
Put  Into  effect  a  six-month  freeee  on  wages 
and  prices,  as  suggested  by  Bob  Room,  with 
provUlon  for  groes  InequlUes.  This  would  en- 
aUe  you  to  lower  interest  mtee,  ease  up  on 
bank  lending,  and  use  the  #x  months  to 
develop  a  permanent  system  of  price-wage 
restraints." 

He  does  not  recommend  the  advice  of  his 
Chicago  colleague,  ICUton  Ptledman.  who  seas 
salvation  In  monetarism.  Said  Profeasor 
Oalbralth:  "IfUton  had  the  graateat  ml»- 
fortunata  whldi  can  befall  anyone;  he'a^ 
man  with  a  major  theory  wtiich  doaant  work 
but  has  bean  tried." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  401— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  A88IONMENT  TO 
DUTY  IN  SOUTH  VUffl'NAM  AND 
CAMBODIA  OF  MILITARY  DRAPT- 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  end  our  sending 
draftees  acalnst  th^  will  to  fight  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  The  nightmare 
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ion. 

ivents,  tragic 
college  cam- 
itry   are   in 


of  a  son  drafted  into  the  Army  and  sent 
to  Vietnam,  possibly  to  die,  has  haunted 
American  mothers  and  the  r  sons  for  at 
least  5  years.  The  time  lias  come  for 
that  nightmare  to  end. 

I  have  decided,  therefor^,  to  submit  a 
Senate  resolution  calling  f4r  an  all-vol- 
unteer armed  force  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  and  an  imir  ediate  end  to 
sending  draftees  to  fight  Uiere.  I  beUeve 
our  national  interests  wll  be  better 
served  by  an  all-volunteer  ^nny  in  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam!  made  up  of 
those  men  who  volunteer  lor  enlistment 
and  those  draftees  who  irolimteer  for 
duty  in  Vietnam,  or  Cambjodia.  than  by 
our  present  mixed  continglent  of  volun- 
teers and  draftees,  some  ol  whom  are  in 
Vietnam  against  their  will.  An  all-volun- 
teer force  in  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia 
would  not  endanger  our  liational  secu- 
rity, and  I  am  confident  that  it  would 
have  a  valuable  effect  on  the  military  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  N 

I  think  that  recent 
events,  we  have  had  on  o 
puses  throughout  this  t 
very  large  part  the  result  ot  the  fact  that 
yo»mg  people  are  being  drifted  and  sent 
to  Vietnam  s«ainst  their  will,  and  it 
could  happen  to  any  on4  of  them,  as 
they  know.  . 

Until  recently,  I  did  not  believe  an  aU- 
volunteer  armed  force  in  3outh  Vietnam 
could  be  a  viable  alternatiTe  to  our  pres- 
ent system  of  supplying  ttroops  to  that 
nation.  Two  speeches  by  President  Nixon 
during  the  period  of  Aprfl  20-23.  how- 
ever caused  me  to  reassess  my  position 
on  this  matter.  I  am  now  fully  convinced 
that  we  can  meet  our  remaining  obliga- 
tions to  those  countries  without  sending 
men  there  against  their  ^.  Volunteers 
can  supply  the  needed  Imanpower  in 
Vietnam  or  in  Cambodia. 

In  his  April  20  speech  oh  our  progress 
in  Vietnam.  President  Nixpn  stated: 

Five  ye«n  ago  American  i  combat  troops 
were  first  sent  to  Vietnam  ]  The  war  since 
that  time  has  been  the  longest  and  one  of 
the  meet  cortly  and  dlfllculU  In  our  history. 

The  decision  I  have  annjounced  tonight 
means  that  we  finally  have  ^i  sight  the  Just 
peace  we  are  seeking.  We  cab  now  say  with 
confidence  that  the  South  Vletnameae  can 
develop  the  capabUlty  for  th^lr  own  defense. 


We  can  say  with  confidence 


forces  can  an<i  will   be  with 


that  all  Ameri- 


can combat 
drawn. 

The  announcement  t)  which  Mr. 
^ixon  referred  was  the  withdrawal  of  an 
additional  150.000  American  troops  to  be 
completed  during  the  spring  of  next 
ytar.  This  win  bring  a  to^l  reduction  of 
265,500  men  In  our  Armed  iPorces  in  Viet- 
nam below  the  levd  that  existed  when 
the  President  took  office  15  months  ago. 
By  mid-l»71,  therefore,  according  to  the 
Pentagon  our  troop  strength  wHl  total 
284,000,  or  approximately  half  of  what 
it  once  was.  I  think  it^a  reasonable  to 
assume  that  volunteers  cin  now  take  on 
the  full  burden  of  our  oblation  to  that 
nation.  { 

President  Nixon's  April]  23  message  to 
Congress  on  ending  the  (Jraf t  lends  fur- 
ther support  to  my  con^ntion  tfiat  tm 
all-volunteer  force  In  Qouth  Vietnam 
and  in  Cambodia  is  no5^  feasiUe. 


The 


President  proposed  that  in  order  to  in- 
crease voluntary  enlistment  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  two  major  steps  were  necessary. 
First,  the  pay  for  servicemen,  particu- 
larly in  their  first  2  years  of  service, 
should  be  increased.  Second,  programs 
designed  to  increase  enlistments  and  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  military  serv- 
ice should  be  initiated. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
starting  salary  of  an  enlisted  man  in  our 
Armed  Forces — presently  less  than  $1,500 
a  year — is  a  disincentive  to  voluntary  in- 
duction. Now  that  the  President  has 
approved  a  6-percent  across-the-board 
pay  increase  for  Federal  employees,  the 
pay  of  servicemen  will  be  raised  by  $1.2 
billion  a  year.  In  addition,  he  has  pro- 
posed an  additional  20-percent  increase 
for  enlisted  men  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service,  to  be  effective  Jtmuary  1,  1971; 
and  he  has  recommended  that  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  for  added  pay  and  other 
benefits — especially  for  those  serving 
their  first  2  years — be  included  in  the 
fiscal  1972  budget.  These  acts  will  greatly 
help  to  solve  the  problem. 

President  Nixon  has  also  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  give  high  prior- 
ity to  the  expajision  of  programs  designed 
to  increase  enlistments  and  retentions  in 
the  service  and  to  review  policies  and 
practices  of  the  military,  to  give  new 
emphasis  to  recognition  of  the  individual 
needs,  aspirations,  and  capabilities  of  all 
service  personnel. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decides  to 
expand  programs  involved  with  recruit- 
ing volunteers,  he  should  be  pleasantly 
surprised.  According  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Army, 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  Gates : 

Studies  Indicate  that  a  relatively  small  In- 
crease In  recruiting  expenditures  would  pro- 
duce as  much  as  a  10  to  20  percent  rise  In 
enlistment  rates. 

By  increasing  the  pay  and  benefits  of 
servicemen,  improving  conditions  of 
service,  and  using  other  recruitment  in- 
centives and  techniques,  the  President 
hopes  to  increase  enlistment  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
an  all-volunteer  army.  I  believe  that  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  President  will 
make  military  service  more  desirable  to 
young  men.  They  will  increase  susbtan- 
tially  the  number  of  men  that  will  be 
willing  to  volunteer  for  active  military 
service.  They  vrtll  make  an  aU-volunteer 
armed  force  in  Vietnam  or  in  Cambodia 
possible. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
wiU  be  enough  volunteers  available  for 
duty  in  Vietnam  or  In  Cambodia  is  a 
legitimate  one.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  will  be. 

Last  year  283,575  men  were  drafted. 
Of  this  total,  95  percent  were  inducted 
into  the  Army.  Latest  Army  figures  re- 
veal that  of  the  384,000  Army  personnel 
serving  in  Vietnam  139,500  are  draftees. 
While  this  figure  represents  over  a  third 
of  the  Army  servicemen  there,  it  Is  never- 
theless only  9  percent  of  the  1.4  million 
men  now  serving  In  the  UB.  Army.  The 
total  of  265,000  men  that  the  President 


has  armounced  will  be  withdrawn  by  next 
spring  is  almost  double  the  139.000  Army 
draftees  serving  in  Vietnam. 

Our  overall  military  strength  today,  in- 
cluding Army.  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine persormel.  totals  3.171.382  men.  Of 
these  men,  427.200,  or  13  percent,  are 
presently  serving  in  Vietnam  or  Cam- 
bodia. Surely  the  139,500  Army  draftees 
there  can  be  replaced  by  volunteers.  The 
President's  announced  withdrawal  makes 
this  even  more  feasible. 

What  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  is  that 
of  the  6  million  men  who  have  served  In 
the  military  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
75  percent  have  been  volunteers,  only  the 
remaining  25  percent  have  been  draftees. 
The  Gates  Commission  has  stated : 

In  recent  years  about  600.000  men  a  year 
have  volunteered  for  military  service.  Al- 
though some  of  these  volunteered  only  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  the  draft,  the  best  es- 
tlmatee  are  that  at  least  half— 360.000 — 
are  'true  volunteers."  Such  men  would  have 
volunteered  In  spite  of  an  entry  pay  that  Is 
roughly  80  percent  of  the  amount  that  men 
of  their  age.  education  and  training  could 
earn  In  civilian  life. 

The  often  Ignored  fact,  therefore,  is  that 
our  present  armed  forces  are  made  up  pre- 
dominately of  volunteers.  All  those  men  who 
have  more  than  four  years  of  service — 38 
percent  of  the  total — are  true  volunteers: 
and  so  are  at  least  a  third  of  those  with  fewer 
than  four  years  of  service. 

The  Commission  went  on  to  say : 
The  majority  of  men  serving  today  axe 
volunteers.  And  many  who  are  now  con- 
scripted would  volunteer  once  improvements 
were  made  In  pay  and  other  conditions  of 
service. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  small  percent- 
age of  men  now  serving  in  Vietnam  or  in 
Cambodia  involuntarily  can  be  replaced 
by  volunteers.  The  vacancy  left  by  these 
men  would  not  be  dilBcult  to  fill.  As  Pres- 
ident Nixon  continues  to  reduce  our 
troop  strer^rth  in  Vietnam,  fewer  men  will 
be  needed;  as  his  pay  increases  and 
improvements  of  service  conditions  go 
into  effect,  more  men  will  volimteer. 

If  an  sdl- volimteer  armed  force  in 
Vietnam  is  possible,  as  I  believe  it  is,  the 
question  remains,  is  it  desirable?  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  ending  the 
draft.  President  Nixon  stated : 

ThU  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
responsibility  for  national  defense  will  be 
shared  equally  and  consistently  by  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society. 

This  "basic  principle,"  as  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to  it.  Is  not  now  carried  out 
by  the  draft.  It  is  not  carried  into  prac- 
tice in  Vietnam  or  In  Cambodia.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  responsibility  for 
our  national  defense  within  our  Armed 
Forces  is  not  shared  equally.  Some  men 
must  go  while  others  stay  at  home. 

When  a  nation  is  at  war,  whether  it  Is 
declared  or  undeclared,  tliere  are  two 
means  of  sharing  the  burden  of  danger: 
either  all  must  go  or  only  those  who 
volunteer  should  go.  Especially  m  a 
limited  war,  the  former  alternative  is  not 
a  rational  one;  the  latter  choice  is  prac- 
tical only  in  exceptional  caises.  Because 
of  the  gross  inequities  in  the  draft  and 
the  President's  announcements  on  troop 
Withdrawals.    Vietnam    and    Cambodia 
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can  be  such  a  case.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, an  aU-volunteer  armed  force  In 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  is  the  most  equit- 
able means  of  deciding  who  should,  and 
who  should  not,  go  to  serve  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  desirability  of  pursuing  such  a 
course  is  clear. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  fully  sup- 
port President  Nixon's  proposal  to  end 
the  draft  In  the  future,  and  to  make  ma- 
jor reforms  in  the  present  systan  Im- 
mediately. I  believe,  however,  that  with 
the  withdrawal  of  troops,  and  until  the 
draft  can  be  eliminated,  we  should  have 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force  to  fulfill 
our  remaining  commitments  to  South 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia.  I  think  that  this 
proposal  is  both  feasible  and  right.  When 
not  all  our  men  are  required  to  serve 
equally,  and  only  a  small  minority  are 
needed,  a  voluntary  decision  to  serve  is 
the  best  answer,  morally  and  practically, 
to  the  question  of  who  should  serve. 

To  initiate  immediately  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  In  Vietnam  and  in  Cam- 
bodia would  be  to  show  the  world  that  the 
United  States  does  not  need  to  rely  on 
involuntary  service  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments abroad,  but  on  the  willingness  of 
its  citizens  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  fulfilling  its  obUgatlons. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  resolution  and 
ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  401).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
S.  Res.  401 
Whereas  the  President  has  announced  that 
a  total  of  265,000  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
by  AprU  1971,  leaving  a  total  of  284,000 
United  States  troops  in  those  countries,  or 
approximately  one  half  the  number  serving 
In  South  Vietnam  at  the  time  the  President 
assumed  office  fifteen  months  ago;  and 

Whereas  recent  Information  released  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Indicates  that 
of  the  384.000  Army  personnel  serving  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  139,500  of 
such  total  are  draftees;  and 

Whereas  the  nimiber  of  men  to  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
by  April  1971  Is  approximately  double  the 
139.500  draftees  serving  In  those  countrtes; 

and 

Whereas  as  soon  as  the  President's  recent 
message  to  the  Congress  regarding  Increased 
pay  and  other  benefits  for  military  personnel, 
/^  ImprovemMit  of  conditions  of  military  serv- 
ice, and  the'  use  of  other  recruitment  Incen- 
tives Is  implemented,  the  rate  of  voluntary 
enlistments  should  Increase  substantlaUy; 
and 

Whereas  only  a  small  minority  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  military  personnel  are  required 
to  serve  In  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia,  it  Is 
preferable  to  assign  .voluntary  personnel  to 
perform  that  service  than  to  require  draftees 
to  do  so:  and 

Whereas  because  ol  the  President's  an- 
nouncement regarding  troop  withdrawals 
from  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  be- 
cause of  the  gross  Inequities  of  the  draft 
system  genetally.  It  is  not  only  practicable 
but  extremely  desirable  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  that  draftees  no  longer 
be  sent  to  South  Vietnam  or  CambocUa. 


Resolved.  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  there  shoxild  be 
an  lm*(^ate  end  to  the  sending  of  draftees 
to  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  and  that  any 
remaining  military  commitment  ol  the 
United  States  to  those  coxmtrles  be  fulfilled 
by  sending  only  those  members  ol  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  volunteered  for  military 
service  or,  m  the  case  of  persons  involuntar- 
ily Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces,  who  have 
volunteered  for  duty  In  South  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Min'CALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

MONTANA    REGISTERED    NURSE    A 
NATIONAL  WINNER 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Nurses  Association  has  se- 
lected Miss  Audra  Pambrun,  of  East 
Glacier  Park,  Mont.,  as  the  national  win- 
ner of  the  American  Nurses'  Association 
Be-Involved  Nurse  Search. 

Miss  Pambrun,  a  member  of  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Tribe,  is  the  director  of  the 
community  health  aides.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  community  action 
program  in  Browning.  She  was  selected 
for  her  outstanding  contribution  in  rais- 
ing  the  level  of  social  and  health  serv- 
ices in  her  community.  Miss  Pambnm 
was  selected  from  finalists  representing 
39  States.  All  registered  nurses,  includ- 
ing more  than  200.000  members  of  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  were  eligi- 
ble for  nomination  in  a  nationwide 
search  for  the  nurse  with  the  most  ex- 
ceptional performance  either  on-the-job 
or  after  work. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  Mr.  Mams- 
rnLD  and  I  join  in  honoring  this  dedi- 
cated young  woman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  the  high- 
lights of  her  life,  as  prepared  by  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PSOFTLK  or  AltKWCA'S  MOST  INTOLVKD 

Nttbse:  Miss  Aubea  Pambrttw,  R.N. 

Home  Address:  East  Glacier  Park,  Montana 
59434. 

Occupation:  Director  of  Community 
Health  Aides,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Commiinlty  Action  Program,  Browning,  Mon- 
tana 59417. 

Miss  Audra  Pambrun  is  a  native  of 
Browning,  Montana,  a  town  of  about  2.000, 
and  a  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  tribe. 
She  was  educated  in  the  Browning  PubUc 
Schools,  and  gradturted  from  Columbus  Hoe- 
pltal  School  of  Nursing,  Great  Palls,  In  1948. 

Her  varied  nursing  experiences  have  In- 
cluded :  staff  nursing  with  the  PubUc  Health 
Service,  ambulance  nurse,  obstetrical  nursing 
and  school  of  nursing.  Miss  Pambrun's  major 
contribution  to  her  people  began  when  she 
became  the   Director  of  Community   Aides 


under  the  O.E.O.  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram. During  the  first  winter  Miss  Pambrun 
trained  local  people,  mostly  Indians,  to  work 
as  community  aides.  Miss  Pambxim  and  her 
aides  visited  practically  every  home  on  the 
reservation  to  help  In  whatever  way  was 
needed.  Direct  assistance  was  given  with 
housing  repair  and  families  were  transported 
to  the  reservation  hospital  for  In-patlent  and 
out-patient  services.  Long  term  health  and 
sanitation  needs  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  much 
time  was  spent  counseling  with  families 
about  their  lives. 

Concern  about  the  high  suicide  rate  among 
the  Blackfeet  youth  led  Miss  Pambrun  to 
appear  before  community  groups  to  solicit 
support  for  Montana's  only  crisis  interven- 
tion center.  The  center  o0clally  opened  May 
8,  1969,  manned  by  aides  trained  by  Miss 
Pambrxm  and  with  her  services  available  at 
all  hours.  She  also  arranged  an  accident  pre- 
vention workshop  for  community  aides  In 
Browning. 

During  the  past  year  Miss  Pambrun  partic- 
ipated In : 

1.  The  (Comprehensive  Panel  on  Indian 
Education — Boeeman,  Montana. 

2.  World  Wide  Indian  Forum  Workshop — 
Missoula,  Montana. 

3.  Plannmg  Committee  for  a  Workshop  on 
Educational  Problems,  State  of  Montana. 

4.  Browning  Schools  Teacher  Orientation 
Program. 

5.  Interagency  Workshop  on  Mental  Health 
Problems  of  Indian  Adolescents — Denver. 
Colorado. 

6.  The  Governor's  Conference  on  Aging — 
Great  Falls,  Montana. 

7.  The  orientation  ol  new  personnel-rln- 
dian  Health  Service  Hospital — Browning, 
Montana. 

Miss  Pambnin  was  speaker  for : 

1.  Western  Regional  Society  for  Christian 
Service. 

2.  Montana  Convention  of  Social  Work- 
ers concerning  Indian  problems. 

Miss  Pambrun  attended : 

1.  The  National  Institute  ol  Rehabilita- 
tion— Denver,  Colorado. 

2.  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  all  Countles-j-Fort  Benton,  Mon- 
tana. 

3.  Nursing  Continuing  Education  Semi- 
nar— ^U.CX.A. 

She  Is  a  member  ol : 

1.  The  only  all  Indian  chapter.  Royal 
Neighbors  of  America. 

2.  Western  Public  Health  Association. 

In  the  absence  of  leadership  for  youth 
community  projects  she  has  recently  volvm- 
teered  as  a  Girl  Scout  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirx).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  now  recog- 
nized.    _.„ 

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me  for  a  few  moments,  without  losing 
any  of  his  time,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
up  some  unobjected-to  items  on  the 
calendar? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  fnHn  Montana  for  that 
purpose. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
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which  there  is  no 

with  Calendar  No. 

of  the  calendar  up 

841  b^  considered 

OFrtCER     (Mr. 
objection,  it  is  so 


YAVAPAI-PRESCOTT  CqMMUNITY 
RESERVATION, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HH.  12878).  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  at  lihe  Yavapal- 
Prescott  Comn^^mity  Reservation  in 
Arizona,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
AffaUrs,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
after  line  7,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows:  ] 

Sbc.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Aci  of  August  9, 
1955  (69  St«t.  639).  M  amen4e<l.  \b  further 
amended  by  adding  the  floUowlng  new 
sentence  »t  the  end  thereof:  "Prior  to  ap- 
proval of  any  lease  or  eztensloQ  of  an  existing 
lease  pursuant  to  this  Section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  first  satis<y  himself  that 
adequate  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  relationship  between  the  u»e  of  the  leased 
lands  and  the  use  of  neighboring  lands:  the 
height,  quality,  and  safety  of  any  structures 
or  other  facilities  to  be  constructed  on  such 
lands:  the  availability  of  pollae  and  fire  pro- 
tection and  other  services:  thfl  availability  of 
Judldai  forums  for  all  criminal  and  civil 
causes  arising  on  the  leased  lands:  and  the 
effect  on  the  environment  qf  the  uses  to 
which  the  leased  lands  will  be  subject.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  tolbe  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  r^  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hafe  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  fn^n  the  report 
(No.  91-832),  explaining  jthe  purposes 
of  the  measure.  | 

There  being  no  objectioi,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  l|i  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

piraposK 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  13878  lis  to  authorize 
lands  on  the  Tavapal-Preacott  Community 
Reservation  to  be  leased  for  periods  up  to 
99  years  If  a  long-term  lease;  will  be  In  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  owner;  A  similar  bill. 
S.  3291.  Introducad  by  Senatpr  Pannln,  was 
also  considered  by  the  committee. 


For  most  reservations,  the  general  law  re- 
stricts the  lease  term  to  26  years  with  an 
option  to  renew  for  26  yean — which  is  In 
effect  a  50-year  lease.  Ezperletice  has  demon- 
strated that  some  types  of  delvelopment  can- 
not be  financed  by  a  lessee  On  the  basis  of 
a  50-year  lease.  I  lending  agencies  will  not 
lend  money  for  construction  on  leased  land 
unless  the  lease  extends  for  a  term  that  will 
permit  the  loan  to  be  amortized,  with  suffi- 
cient leeway  to  permit  refitianclng  In  the 
event  of  a  default.  In  practice,  thu  fre- 
quently means  a  lease  for  mofe  than  50  years. 

The  Tavapal-Preacott  Ooamunlty  Reser- 
vation adjoins  the  city  of  Pr^soott.  The  pro- 
posed construction  of  a  multimillion-dollar 
Junior  college  and  a  new  h^  school  near 
the  reseratvlon  will  create  a  yweslng  need  for 
new  apartmanta  and  stngle-fflmOy  realdenoes, 
and  the  reservation  lands  araildeaUy  situated 
to  capltaUae  on  the  growth  of  the  city  If 
adequate  lease  terms  can  b^  offered. 


Long-term  lease  authority  has  been  given 
to  18  other  reservations  where  the  need  has 
been  adequately  demonstrated.  Although 
leases  up  to  99  years  are  authorized,  the  De- 
partment of  {he  Interior  has  been  careful  to 
limit  the  term  to  a  shorter  period — for  exam- 
ple. 55,  65,  or  75  years — when  the  shorter 
period  will  serve  the  need.  The  committee 
expects  this  practice  to  be  continued. 

The  committee  adopted  one  amendment 
to  HJl.   13878: 

After  line  7.  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sbc  3.  SecUon  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9. 
1955  (69  Stat.  539),  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  'Prior  to  approval 
of  any  lease  or  extension  of  an  existing  lease 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  first  satisfy  himself  that  ade- 
quate consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
relationship  between  the  use  of  the  leased 
lands  and  the  use  of  neighboring  lands:  the 
height,  quality  and  safety  of  any  structures 
or  other  facilities  to  be  constructed  on  such 
lands:  the  availability  of  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection and  other  services:  the  availability 
of  Judicial  forums  for  all  criminal  and  civil 
causes  arising  on  the  leased  lands;  and  (he 
effect  on  the  environment  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  leased  lands  will  be  subject'. " 
During  the  past  few  years  Congress  has 
adopted  an  ever -Increasing  number  of  ex- 
ceptions to  the  short-term  limitations  on 
lease  terms,  authorizing  in  some  Instances 
long-term  leases  of  up  to  99  years.  The  ra- 
tionale for  this  long-term  leasing  authority 
Is  based  primarily  upon  financing  require- 
ments for  construction  of  substantial  Im- 
provements with  a  long  expected  life. 

The  concern  of  the  committee  stems  from 
the  fact  that  investments  made  on  the  basis 
of  such  long-term  leases  may  include  con- 
struction and  development  without  regard 
to  the  environmental  Impact  nor  appropri- 
ate machinery  for  prevention  of  pollution. 

The  committee  Is  also  concerned  because 
the  peculiar  Immunity  frogj  State  and  local 
laws  enjoyed  by  many  reservations  creates 
an  hiatus  In  the  usual  controlling  authority 
with  respect  to  building  and  health  and 
safety  code  enforcement. 

In  addition,  the  committee  feels  that  de- 
pending up>on  the  circumstances  of  location, 
type  of  development  and  need,  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  availability  of  po- 
lice and  fire  protection  and  other  emer- 
gency services,  and  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriate Judicial  forums  for  criminal  and 
clvU  causes  arising  on  the  propoeed  leased 
lands. 

While  It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  unduly  burden  development  plans 
for  Tn«n»Ti  lands,  the  committee  and  the  De- 
part^BSnl  of  the  Interior  have  an  obligation 
to  protect  the  public  interest  and  safety. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  amendment 
Is  to  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior satisfy  himself  that  adequate  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  the  provision  of 
fire  and  police  protection  and  enforcement 
of  Impropriate  land  use  regulations,  pollu- 
tion control  and  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. Access  to  the  cotirts  Is  also  an  Impor- 
tant consideration  for  the  occupants  of  the 
leased  lands  and  cannot  be  excusably  denied 
In  this  country. 


America  in  Congreat  aatembled.  That  Peter 
Chung  Ren  Huang  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  March  13.  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rscord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-810) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtTEPOBK  OF  THE  tOd. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


ROSA  PINTABONA 

The  bill  (S.  1703)  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Pintabona  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


S.  1703 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)(1)  and  204 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Rosa  Plnt&bona  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natur&l-bom  alien  daughter 
of  Rose  and  Edward  Ingrassla,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Prcwided.  That  the  parents, 
brothers,  or  slaters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  imder 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-811),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTBPOSX  or  TRX  BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  qualify  for  first-preference 
status  as  the  immarrled  daughter  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 


PKIER  CHUNG  REN  HUANO 

The  bill  (S.  793)  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Chung  Ren  Huang  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  793 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


CAL  C.  DAHnS  AND  LYNDON 
A.  DEAN 

The  biU  (S.  2427)   for  the  relief  of 
Cal  C.  Davis  and. Lyndon  A.  Dean  was 

considered,  orderied  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3437 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cal  C. 
Davis  and  Lyndon  A.  Dean,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  are  relieved  of  all  llabUlty  for  payment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  s\un  of  112.441.87, 
representing  cash  and  stamrps  In  their  cus- 
tody as  superintendent  and  clerk,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Oranger-Hunter  Branch  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Poet  Office,  which  were  taken 
from  such  branch  In  a  burglary  occurring  the 
night  of  March  17,  1960.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  relative  to  such 
sum.  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amounts 
for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  thU  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  said  Cal  C.  Davis  and  Lyndon  A. 
Dean  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  them  on  account  of  the  loss 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  thU  Act. 
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(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  Is  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Violation  of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  f  1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-812) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

prntposi 

The  puri)ose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  reUeve  Cal  C.  Davis  and  Lyndon  A.  Dean 
of  all  liability  for  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $13,441.87,  representing 
^^Y,  and  stamps  In  their  custody  as  super- 
intendent and  clerk,  repsectlvely,  of  the 
Oranger-Hunter  Branch  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Post  Office,  which  were  taken  from  the 
branch  office  In  a  bxirglary  occurring  the 
night  of  March  17.  1966. 

STATCMKNT 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

,In  lU  favorable  report  of  the  bill,  the  Poet 
Office  Department  relates  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  follows: 

On  March  16,  1966,  3  days  befMre  the 
burglary.  Superintendent  Davis  received  a 
photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
all  poetmasters  by  the  Postal  Inspector  In 
Charge  In  Denver  concerning  the  securing  of 
safes  and  vaiilts.  That  letter  instructed  poet- 
masters  to  turn  the  dials  at  least  two  com- 
plete rotations  In  each  direction  to  Insure 
that  safes  and  vaults  would  be  completely 
locked.  Affidavits  state  that  Superintendent 
Davis  on  that  day  discussed  the  letter  with 
Clerks  Dean  and  Oay  B.  Jowers  and  that 
they  read  thoee  portions  of  the  letter  that 
outlined  the  procedure  for  locking  vaults. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  burglary. 
Clerks  Dean  and  Jowers  closed  the  office 
as  had  been  their  usual  custom.  Clerk 
Dean,  who  was  officially  assigned  to  close 
the  branch  office,  locked  the  vault  and  the 
building  and  checked  to  see  that  they  were 
secure. 

However,  subsequent  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  Clerk  Dean  had  succeeded  only 
In  placing  the  vault  on  "day  lock."  This 
conclusion  was  reached  by  the  foreman  of 
maintenance,  an  expert  on  safes  and  vaults, 
after  Clerk  Dean  demonstrated  t*ie  opera- 
tions actually  performed  by  him  on  the  eve- 
ning preceding  the  burglary. 

Clerk  Dean,  a  veteran  with  limited  wrist 
action  caused  by  Injuries  suffered  by  him  in 
World  War  n,  turned  the  dial  to  the  right 
as  far  as  his  wrist  would  allow,  then  spvui 
the  dial  to  the  left.  The  maintenance  fore- 
man stated  that  on  thU  particular  vault, 
from  the  point  on  the  dial  where  the  bolt 
had  fallen  Into  the  fence,  the  dial  would 
have  to  be  turned  to  the  right  farther  than 
Clerk  Dean  was  able  to  turn  It  In  order  to 
engage  the  second  tumbler.  If  the  second 
tumbler  Is  not  engaged,  a  turn  of  the  dial  to 
the  left  allows  the  bolt  to  drt^  Into  the 
fence  since  none  of  the  tumblers  have  been 
engaged.  Consequently,  since  Clerk  Dean  was 
unable  to  twist  the  dial  enough  to  the  right 
to  engage  the  second  tumbler,  the  subse- 
quent spin  to  the  left  dropped  the  bolt  once 
again  Into  the  fence,  thus  placing  the  vault 
on  "day  lodt." 

Neither  Superlntendeiit  Davis  nor  Clerk 
Dean  is  an  irresponsible  person.  Both  are 
conscientious,  loyal,  constructive,  and  hlgbly 
valued  employees  of  the  Post  Office.  Superin- 


tendent Davis  has  submitted  more  profitable 
suggesUons  for  which  he  has  received  awards 
than  has  any  other  employee  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Post  Office.  Clerk  Dean  has  re- 
ceived one  of  the  highest  cash  awards  ever 
given  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Post  Office  for 
a  beneficial  stiggestlon  which  resulted  in 
a  major  savings  at  the  Granger-Hunter 
branch.  Superintendent  Davis  and  Clerk 
Dean  have  never  been  guilty  of  placing  any 
consideration  above  the  welfare  of  the  Post 
Office  through  the  many  years  they  have 
been  in  our  employ. 

Since  the  burglary.  Superintendent  DavU 
has  suffered  an  acute  heart  attack  and  we 
are  informed  that  any  attempt  at  oollectlng 
the  loss  from  him  at  this  time  would  be 
most  injurious  to  his  health,  especially  since 
he  appears  to  be  blameless  with  respect  to 
his  duties  concerning  this  matter. 

Further,  to  attempt  to  satisfy  this  loss 
solely  from  Clerk  Dean  would  be  unjust. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  this  Department 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

In  agreement  with  the  equitable  reasoning 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  commit- 
tee beUeves  that  the  bill,  S.  3427,  Is  meri- 
torious and  recommends  it  favorably. 


sldered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  September  11,  1963,  and  the  periods  of 
time  he  has  resided  In  the  United  States 
since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-«14),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FuxrosB  or  thb  vcu. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  fUe  a  peUtlon  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


ANGELO  DiSTEFANO 

The  bill  (S.  2526)  for  the  relief  of 
Angelo  DiStefano  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows:  ^ 

s.  25l6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  UnUed  States  of  America  In  Congress 
assembled.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Im- 
migration and  NatlonaUty  Act,  Angelo  Di- 
Stefano shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  m  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one  num- 
ber from  the  total  nxmiber  of  immigrant  visas 
and  conditional  entiles  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  ooxmtry  of  the  aU«i's 
birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of 
section  303(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  am  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-813),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fumposx  or  thx  biu. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Angelo  DiStefano.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  and 
for  an  appropriate  visa  number  deduction. 


MARGARITA  ANNE  MARIE  BADEN 

The  bill  (S.  2976)  for  the  relief  of 
MargariU  Anne  Marie  Baden— Ng\iyen 
Tan  Nga — was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3976 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Margarita  Anne  Marie  Baden 
(Nguyen  Tan  Nga)  may  be  classified  as  a 
child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)(P)  of  sxich  Act.  upon  the  filing  of  a 
petition  In  her  behalf  by  Barbara  Baden,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  such  Act.  No  natural  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  said  Margarita  Anne  Marie 
Baden  (Nguyen  Tan  Nga)  shall,  by  virtue  of 
such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-815),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pumposz  or  thz  box 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  an  Immediate 
relative  status  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


SAUL  BLUESTONE 

The  bill  (S.  2856)  for  the  relief  of  Saul 
Bluestone  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  3866 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  immlgraUon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Saul  Bluestons  shall  l>e  held  and  con- 


GUY  ANDRE  BLANCHETTE 

The  bUl  (S.  3136)  to  confer  UjS.  citi- 
zenship posthumously  upon  Guy  Andre 
Blanchette  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3136 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  Guy 
Andre  Blanchette,  a  native  of  Salnte  Garmrd, 
Quebec,  Canada,  who  served  honorary  In 
the  Unlrted  States  Army  trom  May  13,  1968. 
untU  his  dsatlx  on  August  as  1960,  shaU 
be  held  and  oonsldered  to  have  oeen  a  dtlaen 
cr  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consetit  to  have  printad  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-816).  explaining  tfae  purposes 
of  the  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscofU), 
as  follows: 

PCKPOSX  or  THX  BID  , 

The  pvirpose  of  the  blU  Ls 
cltlzenalUp  pcKthumously  upoi 
Blancbette. 


confer  UA 
Guy  Andre 


SP4C.  AARON  TAVnL 

The  bill  (HJl*1951)  toconer  US.  citi- 
zenship posthumously  upon  pp4c.  Aaron 
Tawil  was  considered,  orderejd  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time.suid  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hava  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-817),  explaining  the]  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoord, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or   THE    BIAl 

The  pvirpose  of  the  bUl  Is  ta  confer  U.S 
citizenship  posthumously  upoi    Sp4c 
T»wU. 


(No.  91-«20) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fumposx  or  thx  anx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  to  grant  to  the 
adopted  child  of  lawful  resident  aliens  of 
the  United  States  the  status  of  a  second 
preference  Immigrant,  which  Is  the  status 
normally  enjoyed  by  the  natural-bom  un- 
married children  of  lawful  resident  aliens. 


Aaron 


DELILAH  AURORA  OA]i4ATERO 

The  bill    (HJl.   2817)    for  the  reli^ 
of  Delilah  Aurora  Gamatero,  was  conv* 
sidered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  havi  printed  in 
th^^coRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-818) ,  explaining  th^  purposes  of 
the  measiire. 

There  being  no  objectionj  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PX7KFOSK  or  THK  BH 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  ta  grant  to  the 
adopted  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  his  wife  the  status  of  a  first- 
preference  Immigrant,  which  is  the  status 
normally  enjoyed  by  the  natural-born  alien 
sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens. 


ANNE  REALE  PIETRANDREA 

The  bill  (HJl.  6125)  for  the  relief  of 
Anne  Reale  Pietrandrea,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excejpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-821),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ptntrosK  or  the  vxli. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  an  Immedi- 
ate relative  status  of  the  alien  child  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-824) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptTKPOSE  or  the   snx 

The  jMirpose  of  the  bill  is  to  faclUUte  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  an  immediate 
relative  stat\is  of  the  adopted  son  of  a  VS. 
citizen  and  a  lawful  resident  alien. 
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PLACIDO 

The  blU  (H-R.  3955)  fori  the  relief  of 
Placldo  Viterbo,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  thp  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prfesldent,  I  aek 
xuianimous  consent  to  ha?e  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  fro^n  the  report 
(No.  91-819).  explaining  thte  purposes  of 
the  measure.  | 

There  being  no  objectioi^,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iti  the  Record. 
as  follows:  I 

FXJUPOeX   or  THE    B|U. 

The  pvirpoee  of  the  bill  U  to]  waive  the  pro- 
vision of  section  2l2(a((9)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NaUonaUty  Act  in. behalf  of  the 
brother  of  a  Uj8.  dtlaen. 


WILLIAM    PATRICK    MAGEE 

The  bill  (H.R.  900 U  for  the  relief  of 
William  Patrick  Magee.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-822  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

PtrXPOSE    or    THE    Bttl. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the 
excluding  provision  of  existing  law  relat- 
ing to  one  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  Involving  moral  turpitude  In  behalf 
of  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


KONO  WAN  NCR 

The  bill  (HJl.  5936)  tot  the  relief  of 
Kong  Wan  Nor,  was  consMcred.  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  tl^  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  baye  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  f  r<)m  the  report 


PATRICIA  HIRO  WILLIAMS 

The  bill  (HJl.  11578)  for  the  relief  of 
Patricia  Hlro  Williams,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  recul  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  B4r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-823) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prtated  in  the  Record. 
as  fcdlows: 

PURPOSE   or   THE    BUJ, 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  In  an  immedi- 
ate relative  stattis  of  the  aUen  child  adopted 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  his 
wife. 


DR.  MAX  RUETGER  HASCHE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1886)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Max 
Ruetger  Hasche,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment.  In  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "Febru- 
ary 2,  1963,  and  his  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence  since  that  date",  and  in- 
sert "February  28,  1963.  and  the  time 
he  has  resided  and  been  physically  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States'^  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor  Max  Ruet- 
ger Hasche  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1963.  and  the  time  he  has  resided 
and  been  physically  present  In  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-825),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  Bin. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amend- 
ed In  accordance  with  established  precedents 
and  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which 
his  status  was  adjvisted. 


ALI  SOMAT 

The  bill  (HJl.  12037)  for  the  relief  of 
All  Somay,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 


MIRIAM  LAZAROWrrZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2490)  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Lazarowitz,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment,  strike  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Miriam  Lazarowitz  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  section   203(a)(4)    of    that  Act. 

The  sunendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


j 


(No.  91-826) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  qualify  for  foxirth- 
preference  status.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
In  accordance  with  established  precedents. 


PURPOSE    or   THE   BIXL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
enable  the  alien  child  to  be  adopted  by  a  law- 
ful resident  alien  of  the  United  States  to 
qualify  for  second-preference  status,  which 
Is  the  status  normally  enjoyed  by  the  natu- 
ral-born unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of 
lawfta  resident  aliens.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  to  correct  an  error  In  drafting. 


DR.  SHU-SUM  CTHEUK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3037)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Shu- 
sum  Cheuk,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  In  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of",  strike  out  "November  1,  1966' 
and  insert  "January  31,  1964.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Shu-sum  Chexik 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  January  31,  1964. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prlned  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-827),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

The  pxupose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalizatioiL  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon 
which  he  last  entered  the  United  States  as 
a  student.  


ROOELIO  TABHAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5106)  for  the  relief  of  Rogello 
Tabhan,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203  (a)(2) 
and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  the  minor  child,  Rogello  Tabhan,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Mrs.  Aracell  T.  Pixler,  a 
lawful  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States;  Provided.  That  the  natxiral  mother, 
brothers,  or  sisters  of  the  said  Rogello  Tab- 
han shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  stattis 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-828) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


KWOK  KUEN  (KWEN)  NG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  850)  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  puen 
(Kwen)  Ng,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  strike  out  "Kwok  Kuen  (Kwen) 
Ng"  and  Insert  "Kwok  Kwen  Ng":  so  as 
to  make  the  bUl  read: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (19)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Kwok  Kwen 
Ng  may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 
This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  the  grounds  for 
exclusion  under  such  paragraph  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Kwok  Kwen  Ng." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Kwen  Ng." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have.££iJJted 
in  the  Record  ain  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-829),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
waive  the  excluding  provision  of  existing 
law  relating  to  one  who  made  misrepresen- 
tations In  connection  with  a  prior  passport 
application  in  behalf  of  Kwok  Kwen  Ng.  The 
bin  has  been  amended  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Oommlssioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  to  correct  the 
beneficiary's  name. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-830),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  as  amended  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  transmit  US.  citi- 
zenship to  her  daughter,  Annette  Romney. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  In  accordance 
with  established  precedents. 


CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION     AND 
BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con  Res. 
64)  to  terminate  certain  joint  resolu- 
tions authorizing  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  certain 
areas  outside  the  United  States  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over. 
That  matter  will  be  considered  when  we 
go  into  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (HJl.  16516)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ANNETTE  ROMNEY  (MRS.  CUMORAH 
KENNINGTON  ROMNEY) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2863)  for  the  relief  of  Aimette 
Romney,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert: 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  201(g)  of 
the  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  Mrs.  CTumorah 
Kennlngton  Ronmey  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  residing  In  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reawiing,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  wsis  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cumorah 
Kennlngton  Romney." 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IN- 
DUSTRIAL SAFETY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1970 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2820)  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
act  of  S^tember  19,  1918,  rriating  to 
industrial  safety  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  had  been  reported  fnxn 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  OAum- 
bia  with  amendments,  cm  page  2,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  insert  "existing" ;  and 
in  the  same  line  after  the  word  "other", 
insert  "existing";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  2820 

That  tlUe  n  of  the  Act  of  Sept«nb«r  19. 
1918  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  36-431— 36-443)  la 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2  of  such  title  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
36-432)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (a)  "In- 
dustrial employment,  place  of  employment," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "place  of  em- 
ployment", and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (d)  "In- 
dustrial". (2)  Section  3  of  such  title  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  36-433)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"To  promote  the  safety  of  persons  employed 
m  existing  building  or  other  existing  struc- 
tures, such  rules,  regtilaUons,  and  standards 
may  require,  without  limitation,  changes  In 
the  permanent  or  temporary  features  of  such 
buildings^  or   other   structvires.". 

(3)  Sectton  6  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
36-436)  Is  am^^'l*^  to  read  as  foUows: 
"The  Board  may,  upon  written  application 
of  any  employer  affected  by  such  rulapr  reg- 
ulaUon.  permit  variations  from  any  provi- 
sions thereof  If  It  shaU  find  that  the  %ppUca- 
Uon  of  such  provision  would  result  In  un- 
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necessary  hardship  or  pr»cUc*l  iufflc\ilty.  and 
notwlthitandlng  such  variance  that  the  pro- 
tection aflorded  by  such  rule  pr  regulation 
wUl  be  provided.  The  Board  taay  grant  a 
hearing  open  to  the  public  on  fuch  appUca- 
aon  upon  request  of  the  appUtant  or  other 
Interested  party  or  parties,  or  o»  lU  own  ini- 
tiative. The  Board's  decision  thereon  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Dlsti|lct  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  upon  p«itlUon  of  the 
applicant  or  other  affected  paflty  or  parties. 
The  Board  shall  keep  a  proAerly  Indexed 
record  of  all  variations  permltked  from  any 
rule  or  regulation  which  shall  be  open  to 
public  Inspection.".  I 

(4)  Section  13  of  such  title  (P C  Code,  sec. 
36-442)  Is  amended  by  strlklig  out  "inore 
than  $300.  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  exceed- 
ing ninety  days.  Prosecutions  JTor  violations 
of  this  title  shaU  be  In  the  {name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  infon^atlon  filed  In 
the  poUce  court  of  the  DUtrlct  [of  Columbia" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ipe  following: 
"less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000.  or  by 
Imprisonment  of  not  more  tha*  ninety  days. 
No  forfelttire  of  coUateral  shaUJ  be  permitted 
m  any  case  Involving  a  death  lat  a  place  of 
employment,  or  the  loss  of  axiy  member  of 
the  body.  Including  loss  of  eieslght,  or  an 
Injury  which  prevents  an  employee  from  pur- 
suing hi*  employment  for  a  i  period  of  at 
least  five  *ays.  Prosecutions  for  violations 
of  this  UUe  shall  be  In  the  naie  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  information  filed  In  the 
nstrlct  of  Columbia  Court  of  |  General  Ses- 
sions by  an  assUtant  Corporation  Counsel 
assigned  to  the  Board. 

SK.  a.  SecUon  U-742(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (0).  I 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inse^lng  In  lieu 
tnereof  ":  and",  and  i 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  ( 10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(11)  iittTl'^^y^  of  the  Mlnlnium  Wage  and 
Industrial  Safety  Board  purst^nt  to  section 
36-43«."  1 

The  amendments  were  agjreed  to. 


engrossed 
third  time, 


ident,  I  ask 

irlntedlnthe 

report  (No. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to 
for  a  third  reading,  read 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
RccoKO  an  excerpt  from 
91-«35),  eTplalnlng  the  pi 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Hi  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows:  I 

rmrom  or  thx  bIll 

The  purpose  of  S.  2830  U  to  provide  for  a 
moi«  ganaral  application  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  safety  code  pf  the  District 
of  ColxunbU  for  the  protection  of  employees 
In  places  of  employment. 

Industrial  safety  provisions  of  existing  law 
were  added  to  the  minimum  wage  act  by  the 
act  of  October  14.  IMl  («  ftat.  73«;  D.C. 
Code  S«-431.  et  seq.).  PoUowlitg  thu  enact- 
ment, the  law  was  construed  to  apply  safety 
■tandaxds  In  places  of  employment  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  ^  the  Federal 
and  tbe  DUtrlct  of  Oolumbta  OoTemment 
eatablUbiBenU.  The  act  wasjlnterpretad  to 
give  Mm  Industrtal  Safety  Bckrd  the  power 
to  establlatt  reasonable  stanc^ards  of  safety 
for  the  protectton  of  life  4°d  health  of 
employess.  to  conduct  Inspections  and  In- 
vestlgattons,  to  enforce  reasonable  standards, 
and  to  dte  employers  for  an^  violations  of 
provisions  of  the  act  or  for  violation  of  niles 
and  reguUttoos. 

rrom  tb«  date  of  enactment  luntU  19M,  the 
proTlslaos  of  the   act  were  Interpreted   as 


applying  generally  to  plac«s  of  private  em> 
ployment  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever, In  1064  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  rendered  an  opinion 
which  limited  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  the  regulation  of  safety 
conditions  In  "Industrial"  places  of  employ- 
ment, such  as  manufacturing  plants  and 
building  construction.  In  1969  the  District  of 
Columbia  Corporation  Counsel  reaffirmed  the 
1964  decision. 

Because  of  the  Interpretation  placed  on 
existing  law  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  In 
1964  many  employees  In  the  District  are 
deprived,  or  are  subject  to  being  deprived,  of 
the  benefit  of  the  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  safety  In  their  places  of 
employment.  It  Is  estimated  that  only  ap- 
proximately 16  percent  of  all  such  privately 
employed  persons  would  bfe  covered  by  provi- 
sions of  the  Industrial  Safety  Act  If  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  Interpretation  was  ap- 
plied across  the  board.  As  the  situation  now 
stands,  more  than  10,000  employees  engaged 
in  employment  In  hotels,  restaurants,  retail 
establishments,  and  In  offices  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  any  coverage  or  protection 
under  the  safety  code  and  260,000  other 
workers  are  In  Jeopardy  of  being  exempted 
from  coverage  by  the  application  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  ruling. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  restore  the  general 
application  of  safety  rules  and  regulations 
and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Industrial  Safety 
Board  to  enforce  the  safety  code  generally 
In  places  of  private  employment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

paovisioNs  OP  rax  anx  and  coMMmxK 

iOfXKDMXNTS 

1.  S.  2820  amends  the  present  law  by  strik- 
ing out  references  to  "Industrial"  In  order  to 
make  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply  gener- 
ally to  all  usual  places  of  private  employ- 
ment. 

This  provision  would  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  protective  feattiree  of  the  Industrial 
safety  law  to  virtually  every  place  of  employ- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
Exception  of  the  premises  of  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  establishments. 

3.  To  allow  the  Minimum  Wage  and  In- 
dustrial Safety  Board  to  order  changes  in 
permanent  or  temporary  features  of  build- 
ings. 

The  bin  provides  that  safety  standards, 
rules,  and  regulations  apply  without  limita- 
tion to  changes  in  the  permanent  or  tem- 
porary featiires  of  places  of  employment. 
Buildings  which  may  have  been  altered  or 
may  have  had  additions  or  which  may  have 
only  temporary  provisions  made  for  use  by 
employees  should  be  covered  by  the  act,  but 
currentiy  they  are  not  due  to  an  opinion  of 
the  Corporation  Coxinsel  which  limits  the 
Indiistrlal  Safety  Board's  authority  to  issue 
such  orders  In  regard  to  the  permanent  fea- 
tures of  a  building. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  Is  amend- 
ed by  the  addition  of  the  word  "existing"  In 
two  places  in  order  to  make  clear  the  intended 
effect  of  this  provision. 

S.  To  provide  that  the  Board  may  grant  a 
public  hearing  on  an  application  of  an  em- 
ployer for  a  variance  on  the  request  of  the 
employer,  other  Interested  parties,  or  on  its 
own  Initiative. 

The  bill  amends  the  provisions  of  wlstlng 
law  relating  to  applications  filed  by  an  em- 
ployer for  a  variation  from  a  provision  of 
the  safety  code  rules  and  regulations.  In  the 
application  of  the  safety  code,  the  Industrial 
Safety  Board  regulations  may  be  such  as  to 
indicate  a  violation  of  the  regulations  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  safety  oode.  Occasionally, 
such  strict  application  actually  acoompUshes 
little  or  nothing  Insofar  as  employee  safety 
Is  concerned  and  may  work  a  substantial 
hardship  upon  the  employer.  In  such  situa- 


tion, the  Board,  on  application  from  the  em- 
ployer, may  grant  a  variance  relieving  the 
employer  from  strict  application  of  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

When  the  Board  receives  such  an  applica- 
tion from  an  employer,  the  Board  has  the 
discretion  to  bold  a  hearing  if  it  so  desires. 
However,  the  employer  Is  not  entitled,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  to  any  hearing  before  the 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  his  case. 
The  bill  permits  the  Board  to  grant  vari- 
ances when  It  finds  that  the  protection  of 
the  rule  or  regulation  involved  will  continue 
to  be  provided.  The  bill  provides  that  when 
such  an  application  for  variance  is  filed  the 
Board  may  grant  a  hearing  open  to  the  pub- 
lic upon  the  request  of  the  applicant  or 
other  interested  party,  or  on  Its  own  Initia- 
tive. This  provision  Is  Intended  to  afford  not 
only  employers,  but  employees,  employee  rep- 
resentatives, and  others  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  requested  variance  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  should  the  Board  grant  a  hearing. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  num- 
ber of  variances  applied  for  by  employers  Is 
relatively  limited  and  believes  that  such 
provision  for  a  public  hearing  would  not 
place  any  undue  burden  upon  the  Board. 

4.  To  provide  that  decisions  of  the  Board 
In  regard  to  variances  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  on  petition  of  the  applicant  or 
other  affected  parties. 

The  bin  provides  that  an  appeal  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Industrial  Safety  Board  in  re- 
gard to  an  application  for  a  variance  shall 
be  available  as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  ap- 
plicant or  other  Interested  parties.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  It  Is  only  proper  that  an 
appeal  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
Interested  parties  as  well  as  the  applicant  In 
variance  cases.  In  view  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  such  appeals  the  committee  does  not 
feel  that  the  extension  of  this  right  will  be 
burdensome  to  the  courts  or  the  Industrial 
Safety  Board. 

6.  To  provide  for  increased  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  Industrial  Safety  Act  and 
rules  and  regulations  established  under  the 
act. 

Under  present  law.  the  penalties  provided 
for  a  violation  are  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$300  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  90  days. 
Under  the  bill  the  penalties  for  a  violation 
would  be  increased  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  nor  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  90  days. 

The  conunlttee  believes  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  fine  of  $100  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  maxlmimi  fine  to  $1,000  will  be 
helpful  in  encouraging  compliance  with 
safety  standards  and  regulations.  The  pres- 
ent maximum  tine  of  $300  was  established  In 
1941  when  the  Industrial  Safety  Act  was 
originally  enacted  and  the  deterrence  value 
of  this  limit  has  obviously  declined  over  the 
*>^ear8.  Also,  the  committee  has  been  Informed 
that  the  maximum  fine  in  Maryland  for  sim- 
ilar violations  Is  $5,000  and  Is  $1,000  In  several 
other  States. 

6.  To  provide  that  no  forfeiture  of  collateral 
shall  be  permitted  In  any  case  involving 
death,  loss  of  a  member.  Including  eyesight, 
or  an  Injury  which  prevents  an  employee 
from  pursuing  his  employment  for  at  least 
5  days. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  cases  of  death  or 
serious  injury  the  forfeiture  <A  collateral 
shall  be  prohibited.  The  committee  Is  in- 
formed that  in  many  oases  since  the  enaot- 
ment  of  the  Industrial  Safety  Aot  those  cited 
for  violations  ot  the  act  have  iKieted  collat- 
eral of  $300  and  have  then  decided  to  forfeit 
this  MxxFunt  raither  than  appear  In  court.  As 
a  result,  evan  though  there  has  been  a  death 
or  a  serious  injury,  the  facta  surrounding  the 
incident  have  not  been  developed  or  made 
public.  Ttoit  oonofnlttee  believes  that  prohib- 
iting the  forfeiture  of  collateral  in  cases  of 
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death  or  serious  injury  will  be  helpful  in 
furthering  the  objectives  of  the  Industrial 

Safety  Act.  .  , 

7  TV)  provide  that  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tions of  the  act  would  be  brought  by  an  As- 
sistant Corporation  Counsel  assigned  to  the 
Board. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  permanent 
assignment  of  an  Aselstant  Corporation 
Counsel  to  prosecute  violations  of  the  act. 
This  provision  was  strongly  supported  In 
testimony  before  the  committee  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Minimum  Wage  and  In- 
dustrial Safety  Board  and  others  as  a  meas- 
vu«  for  increasing  the  effeotlvenees  of  the 
prosecution  of  cases. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  permanently  assigned  to 
the  Bo€tfd  wUl  be  able  to  develop  an  expertise 
In  the  accident  prevention  field  and  that  as  a 
result  enforeement  of  the  law  will  be  fairer, 
more  efficient  and  more  effective. 

8.  To  grant  Jurisdiction  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  to  re^ew  final 
decisions  of  the  Minimum  Wage  and  Indus- 
trial Safety  Board  In  regard  to  variances. 

This  gives  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  final  decisions  of  the  Minimum  Wage  and 
Industrial  Safety  Board  in  regard  to  vari- 
ances.   

LBCISLATTVX    HlBTOaT 

The     Senate     Subcommittee     on     Public 
,    Health,  Education,  WeUare,  and  Safety  c€  the 
Senate  District  of  Colxmibia  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  bill  on  December  10.  1969. 

In  the  90th  Congress  the  Senate  DUtrict 
Committee  and  the  Senate  passed  legislation 
which  was  similar  to  S  2820  except  for  the 
provision  of  8.  2820  which  provides  for  the 
assignment  of  an  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  to  bring  prosecutions  under  the  aot. 


TRANSFER  OP  BLOOD  COMPONENTS 
WITHIN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  bill  (HJl.  12873)  to  authorize  the 
transfer  by  licensed  blood  banks  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  blood  cotnpo- 
naits  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-«36),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURTOSK  or  THE  BILL 


The  ptirpose  of  H.R.  126'ra  Is  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  l5lstrict  of  Colum- 
bia to  determine  that  blood  plateleU  and 
other  blood  oonapooenU  In  general  use  in  the 
States  may  be  transferred  from  local  licensed 
blood  banks  in  which  they  are  produced  to 
licensed  physicians,  to  District  of  Columbia 
hospitals,  and  to  licensed  private  hospitals 
and  other  medical  faculties  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  authority  will  prtace 
the  pistrlct  of  Columbia  In  the  same  position 
as  the  aiates,  all  of  which  permit  the  intra- 
state transfer  of  blood  components  within 
their  borders. 

NKB>   roa    LEGISLATION 

Section  361  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (58  Stat.  702),  as  amended  (42  VS.C. 
262) ,  prohUBlta  the  traiJsfer  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  oonunflcce.  or  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  certain  bio- 
logical products  including  Wood  plateleU 
and  otiier  Mood  jootnponenU.  unleas  both  the 
establlshinant  in  which  these  components 
are  prepared  and  the  produots  themselves  are 


Ucensed  under  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare. 
Transfer  of  such  unlicensed  products  Is  per- 
mitted, however,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  various  States,  for  use  in  those  States, 
whereas  these  same  producu  cannot  be  ex- 
changed between  medical  tadUties  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

At  present,  there  are  no  aocepUble  stand- 
ards In  existence  for  many  of  the  components 
of  human  blood,  and  therefore  the  Ucenae  re- 
quired under  section  351  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  not  available. 

The  basic  problem  Involved,  your  commit- 
tee is  informed.  Is  that  no  means  has  l>een 
developed  for  the  preservation  of  cerUin 
blood  components  In  *uch  a  condition  that 
they  may  be  used  safely  and  effectively  after 
an  appreciable  period  of  time  following  their 
preparation.  Blood  platelets,  for  eximple,  will 
remain  in  a  usable  condition  for  not  more 
than  6  to  8  hours.  Until  some  solution  to  this 
problem  la  discovered,  the  transfer  of  these 
components  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce cannot  safely  be  approved. 

However,  these  components  are  effectively 
used  in  treatment  in  circumstances  where 
they  can  be  utillaed  soon  after  their  prod\K- 
tion.  Such  local  use  Is  recognized  by  the 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks  in  Its 
brochure.  "Technical  Methods  and  Procedures 
of  the  Association  of  Blood  Banks"  ( 1966) . 

aFflCI    or  LXGISLATION 

The  major  blood  oHnponents  whose  use 
will  immediately  be  affected  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposed  legislation  are  platelet 
concentrates,  cryo-preclpltates,  and  froeen 
red  blood  cells.  It  Is  known  also  that  other 
blood  components  will  become  available  from 
time  to  time.  Also,  it  appears  likely  that  in 
time  son*  or  all  of  these  products  will  be- 
come koensed.  However,  tJie  present  legal 
barrier  to  such  licensing  prevents  the  proper 
treatment  of  patients  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  ixnlloensed  blood  components 
which  are  now  in  general  use. 

Many  of  these  blood  component*  are  vital 
to  proper  patient  care  in  a  variety  of  blood 
disorders.  For  example,  platelet  concentrates 
are  a  valuable  adjunct  In  the  treatment  of 
leukemia  patients  under  chemotherapy,  to 
prevent  major  bleeding.  Also,  cryo-preclpl- 
tates are  the  accepted  form  of  treatment  for 
hemophilic  patients,  and  froeen  red  blood 
cells  are  currently  the  best  known  method  of 
storing  blood  for  the  rare  blood  types. 

Your  committee  is  Informed  that  these 
blood  products  wUl  probably  be  prepared  lo- 
cally by  the  American  Bed  Cross  or  In  blood- 
banks  which  have  been  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  or  the  Ajnelcan 
Association  of  Blood  Banks.  At  present,  59 
Red  Cross  Blood  Centers  throu^out  the 
United  States  follow  accepted  procedures  In 
the  preparation  of  both  licensed  and  un- 
licensed blood  and  blood  components.  These 
procedures  are  on  file  with  the  Division  of 
Biologies  Standards  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  which  Is  the  licensing  agent  for  aU 
blood  banks  under  section  351  of  the  U.S- 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 


HISTOST    or    LBCISLATION 


A  public  hearing  was  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health,  Education.  Welfare, 
and  Safety  on  December  10,  1969,  and  ap- 
proval of  the  bUl  was  expressed  on  behalf  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bla.  the  District  of  CXjlumbla  Etepartment  of 
PubUc  Health,  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council,  and  the  Committee  en  Blocd  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  Dtetrict  of  (Columbia. 
No  opposition  to  the  bill  was  expressed. 

Previously  the  District  of  Columbia  c;om- 
mlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  held 
bearings  on  the  bill  at  which  time  no  op- 
position to  the  bUl  was  expressed.  The  House 
rtBepresentaUvea  passed  the  bUl  on  October 
27,  1069. 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT  TO  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT AUTHORIZATICW  BELL 

AlCXNDlfKNT    NO.    SOS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Thursday,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hawiild)  and 
I  suJwnltted  a  proposed  amendment  to 
H.R.  17123,  the  defense  authorization 
bill,  the  military  procurement  bill,  that 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
further  funding  for  the  war  in  Indo- 
china in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress. 

Since  that  time,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  and  the  Senator  frMn  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Crawsiom),  we  have  modified 
the  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  believe  we  have  tightened  it  up 
and  made  it  a  more  reastmable  and 
effective  proposal. 

On  behalf  of  these  Senators  and  my- 
self, I  submit  the  revised  amendment 
<No.  609)  intended  to  be  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  17123.  the  miliUry 
procurement  authorization  bill  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  four  additional  Sen- 
ators be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment.  Those  four  Senators  are  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr  Ihoute),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxt- 
CALP).  and  the  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  Youwo).  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendmMit  (No.  609)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

AMXNSICXNT  No.   000 

Sbc. — .  (a)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have 
declared  war,  no  part  of  any  funds  ^pro- 
prtated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
Uw  shaU  be  expezkded  In  Vietnam  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  for  any  purpose  arising  from 
military  conflict:  provided  that,  funds  may 
be  expended  as  required  for  the  safe  and 
systematic  withdrawal  of  aU  United  States 
military  personaiel.  the  terminatton  of 
United  States  niilitary  operations,  the  pro- 
vtBlon  of  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  In 
amounts  and  for  purposes  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  the  arrangement  of  asylum  for 
Vietnamese  who  might  be  physlcaUy  en- 
dangered by  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces,  and  Further  Provided,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel from  Vietnam  sbaU  be  completed 
no  later  than  June  30.  1071,  unless  the 
Congress,  by  Joint  resolutton.  ^proves  a 
r.nding  by  the  President  that  an  additional 
staged  period  of  time  is  required  to  Insure 
the  safety  of  such  personnel  during  the 
withdrawal  process. 

(b)  Unless  Congress  shall  have  declared 
w3r.  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  ahaU  be 
expended  after  December  31,  1070.  to  furnish 
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to   Lao6   any   military    advisors 
port    military    operations    by 
the  United  States  or  any  other 
or  over  Laos. 

(CI    Unless   the   Congress 
Glared  war,  no  part  of  any 
aied  pursuant  to  the  Act  or 
shall  be   expended,  after  30 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
Cambodia  any  defense  article  or 
assistance   or  military   advisors 
port    military    operations    by 
the  United  States  or  any  other 
or  over  Cambodia. 

(d)   Ftor  the  purposes  of  this 
term  "defense  article"  shall  haje 
meaning  given  such  term  undei 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
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force*    of 
country  In 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Piesident,  It 
seems  clear  to  me.  and  I  beli((ve  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  to  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  i  States  that 
our  country  has  reached  one  >f  the  most 
dangerous  and  explosive  criss  stages  in 
the  life  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  war  in  Southeast  Asii  which  we 
were  hopeful  of  ending  a  few  tnonths  ago 
has  now  degenerated  to  the  i^oint  where 
the  issue  is  no  longer  a  doubtful  effort  to 
pacify  an  alien  society  of  10,000  miles 
away.  The  central  issue  new  for  this 
Congress  and  for  the  people  ol  the  United 
States  is  whether  our  own  society  can,  in 
fact,  endure  if  this  war  continues. 

We  all  have  in  our  minds]  this  after- 
noon the  sad  and  tragic  events  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  State  Unlveitity  on  yes- 
terday, a  tragedy  that  the  Vite  President 
has  described  as  inevitable.  Kle  blames  it 
on  the  violence  of  the  participants  in  that 
effort.  It  Is  quite  clear,  however,  that  it 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  largeii  violence  in 
Southeast  Asia  against  which  these 
young  people  were  attempting  to  raise 
their  voices  and  against  whicii  they  were 
protesting.  I 

Without  going  into  the]  merits  of 
whether  the  techniques  used  there  were 
the  propwr  ones,  it  is  obvlons  that  this 
unrest  and  outcry  and  prooest  will  not 
only  continue  but  will  also  gather  force 
unless  some  constructive  a^d  effective 
method  can  be  arrived  at  to  funnel  the 
unease  and  the  anguish  of  the  citizens  of 
the  coimtry  behind  an  effort  \o  bring  this 
war  to  a  close. 

What  our  amendment 
what  it  will  do.  is  to  put 
record  on  a  rtdlcall  vote,  y 
the  question  of  whether  we 
tinue  funding  this  war  in  [the  coming 
fiscal  year  that  begins  on  July  1.  We  are 
proposing  that  those  fimds  be  limited  to 
the  amount  necessary  to  diiengage  and 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Vietnam  be- 
ginning on  December  31  and  concluding 
with  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  when  it 
is  expected  that  under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment  all  forces  will  have  been 
withdrawn. 

In  the  case  of  Csunbodia,  the  with- 
drawal language  of  the  amendment  be- 
ctMnes  effective  within  30  days. 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  the  s^e  time  se- 
quence \s  applied  as  was  applied  to  South 
Vletaiam. 

Tfals  effort  on  the  part  of  jthe  Soiator 
from  New  York,  the  Senatof  from  Iowa, 
the  Senator  from  California,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  myself  wtu  described 


to  do,  and 

Senate  on 

or  no,  on 

ant  to  con- 


in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning  as 
a  reckless  move. 

It  is  not  a  reckless  mo"^.  What  would 
be  reckless  would  be  if  tlie  Senate  were 
to  do  nothing  to  face  up  vo  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities,  or  .f  we  were  to 
simply  content  ourselves  with  making 
speeches  to  the  President  on  what  his 
responlbilities  are  and  what  course  he 
ought  to  take. 

We  can  no  lorfger  get  by  on  that  ap- 
proach. The  country,  and  especially  the 
young  people  of  this  country,  are  looking 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  clear  response 
on  what  many  of  us  have  said  was,  in  ef- 
fect, an  action  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  commit  us  in  Cambodia  a 
few  days  ago. 

We  cannot  back  away  from  our  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution  to  face 
up  to  this  issue. 

If  Senators  are  thoughtful  and  care- 
ful, we  would  hope  to  have  extended  de- 
bate and  to  vote  our  convictions  on 
whether  it  Is  in  our  national  interest  to 
continue  this  conflict. 

In  an  effort  to  funnel  support  for  this 
proposal  in  a  constructive  way.  I  have 
appealed,  and  I  know  that  other  Senators 
are  appealing,  to  the  students  and  to 
America  8is  a  whole  to  charmel  the  ef- 
forts in  a  constructive  way  behind  the 
amendment. 

We  are  calling  on  them  to  contact 
their  Representatives  and  Senators,  to 
talk  this  matter  up  in  their  commxmlties, 
to  send  In  their  petitions,  communica- 
tions, and  phone  calls,  suad  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  enlist  public  support 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  that  I  sent  to  the 
student  body  presidents  of  scone  50  imi- 
versities  on  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  keenly  appreciate  the  sense  of  outrage 
which  you  and  other  Americana  feel  over  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Jie  recent  invasion  of  (5ambodla  and  the 
mptlon  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
are  only  the  latest  in  a  long  aeries  at  actions 
that  mean  more  slaughter  and  destruction 
on  all  sides.  In  seeking  to  halt  this  Ixu-barlc 
and  senseless  policy  It  Is  Important  that 
your  efforts  and  thoee  of  others  be  as  relevant 
and  effective  as  possible. 

May  I  urge  you  to  direct  at  least  a  portion 
of  yoxir  effort  to  supporting  Cong^esalonal 
action  to  cut  off  further  funds  for  Southeast 
Asia  except  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
ovir  troops.  Senators  Hatfield.  Ooodell, 
Hughes,  CJranston  and  I,  doubtless  soon  to  be 
Joined  by  other  Seoators.  are  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Military  Authorization 
Bill  that  wlU  require  a  roll  call  vote  In  ^>- 
proxlmately  30  days  limiting  future  Ameri- 
can actions  In  Vietnam,  Cambodia  suid  Laos 
only  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces, 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  asylum  for 
Vietnamese  who  might  feel  threatened  by 
our  withdrawal.  I  pledge  to  you  that  there 
will  be  an  official  roll  call  on  this  amendmrent 
requiring  every  Senator  to  go  on  record  for 
or  against  continued  funding  of  the  war. 
Similar  efforts  are  underway  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

WlU  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  generate 
public  support  for  a  victorious  roll  call  to 
end  the  war?  Tour  letters,  phone  calls,  peti- 
tions and  personal  visits  to  your  Senators 
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and  Congressmen  are  urgently  needed  now 
and  during  the  next  three  or  four  crudal 
weeks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorce  McOovern, 
U.S.  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodell)  who  sev- 
eral months  ago  led  the  way  on  a  sim- 
ilar proposal  relating  to  the  withdrawal 
of  forces  in  Vietnam.  I  commend  him  on 
his  earlier  proposal  and  for  having  the 
courage  and  the  leadership  to  move  out 
on  this  principle  many  months  ago. 

We  now  seek  to  extend  very  much  the 
same  language  to  Cambodia  and  Laos  as 
a  way  to  provide  for  safe  and  systematic 
withdrawal  of  our  forces,  and  to  do  it 
through  this  amendment  route.  In  such  a 
way  we  can  flatly  and  unequivocally 
promise  the  people  of  this  coimtry  there 
will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  this  issue,  per- 
haps within  30  days. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  yield- 
ing. As  has  been  indicated,  last  Septem- 
ber I  introduced  a  bill — ^the  Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act  (S.^  3000)— that 
would  implement  the  power  of  Congress 
to  declare  war,  to  provide  or  withhold 
funds  for  war — designed  to  undeclare  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  That  bill  provided  as 
matter  of  law  that  no  funds  could  be  ex- 
pended to  maintain  any  American  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Vietnam  after  Decem- 
ber 1.  1970. 

The  amendment  in  which  five  of  us 
have  now  Joined — and  we  intend  to  have 
a  vote  on  it  in  the  Senate — would  cut 
off  funds  for  the  war  by  a  fixed  date.  The 
proposal  embraces  not  only  Vietnam  but 
also  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  It  would  re- 
quire that  no  funds  be  spent  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  for  anything  but  with- 
drawal, and  the  safe  and  systematic 
termination  of  US.  military  operations. 
And  it  provides  that  this  withdrawal 
would  have  to  be  completed  by  June  30. 
1971,  imless  Congress  specifically  ap- 
proves extending  that  termination  date. 
In  the  case  of  Laos,  it  would  require  the 
termination  of  all  U.S.  military  opera- 
tions by  December  31,  1971. 

In  the  case  of  Cambodia,  it  would  pro- 
vide that  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment all  military  operations  and  mil- 
itary aid  by  the  United  States  would  have 
to  cease  within  Cambodia.  That  would 
include  not  only  direct  combat  activities 
by  American  military  personnel,  but  also 
it  would  prohibit  furnishing  to  Cambodia 
any  defense  article,  or  military  assist- 
ance, or  military  advisers. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  we  have  a 
major  American  military  force  in  Viet- 
nam, the  option  Is  with  the  enemy  for 
extending  that  war  into  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia and  making  it  an  Indochina  war. 
That  is  what  happened.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  painless  way 
out  of  this  war.  The  enactment  of  the 
amendment  which  is  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOov- 
ern). the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Bffr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  .  and  myself  would  put  the 
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world  on  clear  notice  that  we  are  going 
to  terminate  our  activities  in  Indochina 
by  a  fixed  date.  It  would  teU  the  Thieu 
government  in  South  Vietnam  that  they 
no  longer  can  rely  on  American  forces 
to  stay  there  and  prop  them  up  and  ex- 
tend the  war. 

By  giving  such  notice  that  we  are  going 
to  get  out  I  beUeve  at  the  very  least  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  become  more 
pragmatic  and  that  they  would  seek 
practical  and  realistic  negotiations  with 
the  other  powers  in  Indochina  including 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 
I  beUeve  negotiations  could  settle  that 
war  not  only  for  American  military  per- 
sormel  but  also  for  Vietnamese,  Cam- 
bodians, and  Laotians. 

In  any  event  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  make  the  painful  decision 
that  we  here  fought  for  7  years,  we  have 
bled  and  died,  and  now  South  Vietnam 
must  take  over  the  burden  of  fighting, 
and  take  it  over  entirely. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  sole  power  over  war  and  peace. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for 
our  coimtry  that  In  the  last  two  decades, 
a  President  of  the  United  States  has 
assumed  the  power  to  embroil  us  in  a 
war.  That  power  is  not  written  or  implied 
anywhere  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Only  Congress  has  that 
power  to  decide  the  Issue  of  war  and 
peace — and  yet  we  have  been  sitting  by 
wringing  our  hands  and  pleading  with 
the  President  to  get  us  out  for  lo  these 
last  7  years.  It  is  time  that  we  exercised 
our  own  constitutional  responsibility  and 
voted  up  or  down  on  this  war,  and  that  is 
what  this  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
I  would  like  to  stress  the  bipartisan  char- 
acter of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish with  this  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment Is  sponsored  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  are  hopeful  of  con- 
tacting every  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
additional  cosponsorship.  The  matter  Is 
being  approached  strictly  on  a  nonparti- 
san basis.  That  is  the  only  way  Congress 
can  act  on  an  issue  Involving  the  lives 
of  our  people  and  the  future  of  our 
country. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ooodell)  said  we  are  trying  to  share 
that  responsibUity  with  the  President.  I 
think  he  indicated  in  his  speech  the 
other  night  the  difficulty  of  making  that 
decision  alone  and  facing  up  to  whatever 
humiliation  may  be  involved. 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized at  the  conclusion  of  that  3  min- 
utes, to  get  on  with  morning  business. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  3  minutes,  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader  may  be  recog- 


nized for  5  minutes,  and  that  I  may  then 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  so  that  he 
may  have  the  full  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  which 
wsis  just  consumed  not  be  charged  to 
my  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  in  rising 
to  support  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota and  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  crisis  of  the 
spreading  war  in  Indochina  is  deepening 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

There  are  casualties— unspeakably 
tragic  casualties — at  home  as  well  as  in 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Yesterday,  four  students — two  boys 
and  two  girls— were  killed  by  militia 
units  at  Kent  State  University. 

At  this  point,  there  are  confusing  ver- 
sions about  just  what  happened. 

But  there  is  no  confusion  about  the 
fact  that  this  tragedy  was  a  product  of 
the  war.  just  as  surely  as  deaths  In  com- 
bat. 

No  responsible  person  condones  vio- 
lence. No  responsible  person  should  con- 
done unwarranted  counterviolence. 

The  President  said  that  the  shooting 
should  "remind  us  once  again  that  when 
dissent  turns  to  violence  it  invites  trag- 
edy." 

The  corollary  of  this  Is  that  when  you 
equate  all  dissent  with  violent  insurrec- 
tion—to the  extent  of  shooting  Indis- 
criminately into  a  crowd  of  rock-throw- 
ing, otherwise  unarmed  students — you 
open  wounds  in  the  society  that  are  al- 
most beyond  healing. 

The  frustration  of  the  students  Is 
shared  by  millions  of  other  peace-loving, 
patriotic  Americans. 

But  the  Government  has  given  these 
people  no  recourse,  not  even  a  fair  hear- 
ing. 

The  war  is  being  continually  escalated 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Congress,  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress. 

There  Is  no  course  to  be  taken  other 
than  for  the  Congress  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility— to  bring  to  a 
vote  the  prcwxisitlon  of  ending  this  war 
and  the  continuing  intervention  In  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  by  stopping 
the  funds  to  maintain  it. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  best  way  to  end  the  war. 
It  is  the  only  way. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  simply  exercis- 
ing an  option. 
It  Is  a  question  of  doing  our  duty. 
If  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
speaking  through  their  duly  elected  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress,  want  to 
perpetuate  the  ever-deepening  involve- 
ment in  Indochina,  that  Is  their  choice 
to  make. 

If  they  want  to  terminate  it,  this  Is  the 
way  It  can  be  done. 

In  any  event,  it  is  time  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  be  heard  before 


this  escalating  conflict  mushrooms  Ijjto 
global  war. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has,  I  would  encourage 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  focus  their 
attention  on  the  vehicle  before  us.  I  en- 
courage them  to  contact  their  own  offi- 
cials and  to  demonstrate  peaceably  by 
speaking  out,  remembering  that  silence 
is  not  golden  in  the  great  crisis  we  face 
today,  that  to  remain  silent  today  may 
be  to  condone  American  actions  in  Indo- 
china, and  that  we  would  be  neglectful 
if  we  did  not  speak  out. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that,  along  with 
the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment.  In  a 
bipartisan  way,  we  would  focus  on  and 
lend  support  to  this  vehicle  for  bringing 
to  an  end  this  tragic  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  all  tcx)  seldom  that  I  can 
agree  with  even  a  part  of  the  editorials 
which  appear  in  the  Washington  Post. 
But  I  certainly  agree  with  the  Post's 
assessment  this  morning  of  the  resolu- 
tion just  introduced. 

In  the  words  of  the  Post  editorial,  the 
course  advocated  by  those  who  sponsor 
this  resolution  "Is  too  reckless  for  serious 
consideration." 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  for 
my  distinguished  colleagues  and  their 
motives,  which  I  know  are  sincere,  I  must 
say  that  it  would  not  only  be  reckless, 
it  would  be  Irresponsible  for  the  Senate 
to  follow  the  course  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  seriously 
considered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  realize  that  I  referred 
to  the  Senator,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him  in  a  moment. 

President  Nixon  did  not  Initiate  this 
war;  it  was  a  fact  of  life  when  he  took 
office.  He  is  in  the  process  of  bringing 
our  participation  in  that  war  to  an  end 
on  an  orderly  basis.  Up  to  now  we  have 
not  been  losing  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  But.  unfortunately,  and  to  the 
delight  of  the  enemy,  there  is  some 
danger  that  we  could  lose,  in  the  United 
States,  a  war  that  the  enemy  has  been 
unai)le  to  win  on  the  battlefield  in  South- 
east ^sia. 

Sumy,  this  is  no  time  to  pull  the  rug 
out  frbm  under  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  imconscion- 
able  for  the  Senate  to  do  so  by  following 
the  course  set  forth  by  this  resolution. 

There  are  encouraging  Indications  and 
reports  tfcat  the  limited  military  action 
against  Communist  sanctuaries  on  the 
border  of  pambodia  are  successful ;  that 
the  military  objectives  of  those  opera- 
tions are  being  achieved;  and  that  there- 
by. President  Nixon's  program  of  Viet- 
namlzatlon  And  his  schedule  for  with- 
drawing our  troops  is  being  seaired  and 
assured. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  time  of  great 
trial  for  the  Cofigress  and  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  fervently  hope 
and  pray  that  we  will  stand  the  test;  and 
that  we  will  dli^ppolnt  the  eneoay  by 
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supporting  our  troops  and  ojor  President 
at  this  very  critical  hour  in  our  history. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  PreWdent.  I  am 
pileased  to  join  with  Senator^  McOovnuf , 
Hatfuij).  Ooodux.  and  H^chzs  In  an 
amendment  which  will  denfer  the  Presi- 
dent funds  to  continue  the  unwise  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Cambodia  within  30 
days  from  enactment,  in  Laos  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  and  in  Vietnani  by  June  30, 
1971. 

This  carefully  worded -amendment  Is 
vitally  needed  to  give  the  re^esentatives 
of  the  American  people  the  opportimlty 
to  do  more  than  speak  out  against  our 
military  operations  in  Souttieast  Asia. 

This  amendment  which  1$  a  constitu- 
tional reassertlon  of  congressional  pre- 
rogatives in  the  area  of  foreign  policy 
will  not  in  any  way  hinder  t|ie  role  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in]  Chief. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is 
explicit  and  clear  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  protect  American  lives. 

We  must  place  the  Issue  ^f  the  safety 
of  U5.  forces  In  perspective. ' 

In  the  debate  concerning  what  course 


Southeast 
deal  with 
in  a  reason- 


of  action  we  must  follow 
Asia,  we  should  endeavor 
this  highly  anotional  issue 
able  fashion. 

By  invoking  the  Issue  of  the  safety  of 
U.S.  forces  as  the  principal  rationale  for 
escalatlm,  the  administration  has  turned 
a  problem  which  should  be  our  chief 
concern  into  a  highly  volatile  Issue  which 
clouds  reasonable  debate  ai&d  Judgment. 

I  believe  that  the  safety  ^f  our  troops 
Is  the  primary  conslderat}(Mi  of  those 
supporting  thfe  amendment.  We  must  in- 
sure the  safety  of  those  tiTx>p8,  but  we 
must  not  permit  a  false  us«  of  the  Issue 
of  the  security  of  our  troops  to  prevent  us 
from  searching  for  ways  to  halt  the 
escalation  and  widening  of  the  war. 

Nor  should  we  use  this  is«ue  as  an  ex- 
ctise  to  laimch  further  offensive  opera- 
tions which  lead  us  down  the  path  of 
death  and  destructioi. 

The  safety  of  our  men  will  be  secured 
should  this  amendment  become  law. 

To  use  the  issue  of  the  salety  of  Amer- 
ican forces  to  H<""<«i  the  amendment  as 
dangerous  and  unwise  is  not  to  ration- 
ally consider  its  real  implications. 

If  fimds  are  constituUf^ially  denied 
President  Nixon,  American  troops  will 
not  be  left  on  the  battlefield  without  ade- 
quate materiel  and  logistic  support 

They  will  have  the  tocM  to  defend 
themadves  at  all  times  as  they  have  had 
in  the  past.  I 

No  American  will  lack  ammunition, 
nor  vital  supplies  of  any;  sort,  if  the 
amendment  becomes  law.  | 

Air  and  naval  support  io'  the  same 
magnltaMie  as  in  previous  months  will  be 
available. 

No  soldier  will  be  In  Jeoppjdy  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  congressional  aiction. 

What  will  occur  if  the  amendment  be- 
comes law.  is  that  the  Pretf  dent  of  the 
United  SUtes  will  be  required  to  alter 
his  strategy  of  escalation,  dnengage  from 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  nan  a  phased, 
orderly  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vl^iiam. 

"niese  are  goals  which  |he  President 
has  aonoonced  as  his. 


However,  they  will  never  be  imple- 
mented as  long  as  military  victory  is  the 
goal  of  the  United  States  in  Southeast 
Asia  despite  the  President's  statements 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  me, 
a  petition  supporting  the  proposed 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  students  of 
Hawthorne  School,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  Including  the  names 
of  the  signers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  list  of  signers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

The  Hawthokxx  School, 
WaaMngton,  D.C..  May  4,  1970. 

DBAS  SxNATom  McOovxxN :  The  vinder- 
slgived  students  and  vtacben,  all  iziieinben  of 
The  H&irthom«  School,  out  of  an^r  and 
frustration  over  the  oonOnuouB  and  expand- 
ing United  States  Involvement  In  the  unde- 
clared war  in  Southeaot  Asia,  wl«h  to  express 
their  whole  hearted  support  for  you  in  your 
efforts  to  halt  this  Insanity. 

We,  the  ludenlgned.  stand  100^  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  amendment  as  an- 
novinced  at  a  press  conference  on  Saturday. 
May  and.  which  we  understand  aims  to  call 
for  a  vote  on  the  part  of  Congress  (which  is 
their  Constitutional  right  and  duty)  either 
to  declare  war  or  to  veto  it  and  therefore 
end  it.  We  understand  from  your  press  re- 
lease the  opinion  th*t,  "the  ooly  effective 
way  to  veto  it  is  to  cut  off  the  funds  for  its 
continuation".  We  agree  axul  therefore  sup- 
port your  move  to  eliminate  all  miutajy 
spending  for  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

SiGNxas 

Betsy  Cason,  Rosa  Carbo,  Blanche  Gard- 
ner, Tina  Kessinger,  Debbie  Daw,  Chris 
Allen.  Rachel  Schnelderman,  Brian  Beatte. 
Debby  Ralls,  Richard  Gardner,  Taylor  Alooso, 
HoQ  Rlchman.  Brad  Bentino,  Jan  J.  Over- 
street.  John  William  Pish.  Dante  Donato 
Radios. 

Kevin  Battingham,  Alexander  Orabam. 
Cherle  Seglln.  Karen  Venable,  Le«i  Pried. 
Brad  Smith.  Carol  Weiser,  Mlohele  Pannard, 
Vlcki  Logan,  M.  L.  Howlson,  Christy  L. 
Nepple,  Larry  Lawrence,  Jo  OlubUato.  Dale  O. 
Maxwell.  Jonathan  Kopp.  Edward  Hamilton, 
Stewart  Praser,  Cornelia  Von  WeskUll,  Jiilia 
Smull.  Austin  Alley,  Leslie  Boooe,  Sally 
North. 

Marsha  Oordon.  Alexandra  Hand.  Ingrld 
Jordan.  Kathy  Tull,  Valerie  Overdorff,  Eliza- 
beth 9udman.  Katharine  Snyder,  Harvey 
Platlg,  Toussant  bin  Tlas,  Lucia  Podrasky, 
Shannon  Lewis,  Rebecca  Trumbull,  Maurice 
Ringel.  Steve  Hlmelstein.  Bonnie  Taylor. 
Dana  C.  Smith.  Lisa  Luter,  Philip  Legg.  John 
Robert  Moore,  PhU  Andauy,  James  Brous- 
sard,  Malda  Rlchman. 

Stephen  Hoyt,  Catherine  Richardson, 
AprU  Pish.  Jc^n  Cason,  Eleanor  Wilson  Orr, 
Mark  Bandafc,  Chere  Jones,  Ere  Appelbaum. 
Kevin  Doyle.  Peter  Bauman,  8.  Irving 
Plcolo,  Suoao  Cason,  Ralph  Stephens.  Jan 
Rogers. 

Thomas  R.  Slavic.  Benjamin  W.  Harlan, 
A.  Peter  Shiros,  Maceo  Warren.  James 
Everhart,  Anne  P.  Liewls.  Ken  OT>ell,  Dun- 
can Overdorff,  EUaabeth  M.  LundeU.  Scott 
Oaaon,  Bruce  Chrmaon,  Austin  Alley,  Bde 
Pisk. 

Daniel  H.  Kobe.  Uoyd  M.  BogU,  Jesv  Oel- 
evls.  Mayor  and  Repreeentatlves  from  Cule- 
bra,  RJ». 

D.  Brooks,  L.  Cllottl,  Tommy  Plttman, 
Auteneeto  Oradlee,  Stephen  R.  McNeil, 
William  H.  Suflan,  Morton  Natchey,  Emma 
Trenchi,  Bill  Morrow.  Norma  Parke,  John 
T.  MoOermott. 

Robert  EUchman  J.  Wright,  Steve-Jerry 
Choote,    BUktby    Smith.    Phil    Printer.    Jay 


Custer.  Thomas  Robinson.  Columbus  Boyle. 
S.Hall. 

John  M.  Rowan,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Montgom- 
ery E-4,  Dominic  John  Royael,  Daniel  J. 
Donahue,  Bob  Murphy,  Charles  Runge.  P. 
Shevel,  Sue  Stanger,  Patricia  C.  George,  Su- 
san Cooper.  Erik  Prelssler,  Paul  J.  Trafter. 
George  Zebrvm,  Tom  Wlllelm,  John  Day, 
Betty  Day. 

Mike  Matthew,  David  Desmond,  Christo- 
pher I.  Curtis,  D.  Mallonee,  Oralen  Sclvert. 
Harriet  Schwartz.  Bob  Vlnllit,  Dallas  Perkins. 
Jr.,  Maery  J.  Mecbanud,  John  A.  Chilli,  J. 
Peter  Maloy,  Lauare  Sluy,  C.  J.  Nlgian,  S. 
Slxildon,  Debra  Sblleler. 

Albert  P.  Clark.  James  Kirk,  Garry  Mac- 
cullh,  Mike  Scott,  Joe  D.  Prank.  Nick  Hat- 
field, Rose  Marie  Jackson,  Ann  Wood,  Linda 
Laloan.  Kermlt  A.  Scbupt,  Susan  Kundln, 
Edward  Stern,  Sandra  M.  Pfelfer.  S.  Shapiro. 
Patricia  Stugls,  Blanchiu  P.  Porter,  Raymond 
Curtz. 

Delores  Pranklln,  David  R.  Levy,  J.  A.  Trent, 
W.  H.  Perry,  Dolores  Hogan,  Nancy  Lesko, 
Caroline  Henry.  Thomas  A.  May,  Arthur  S. 
Armstrong  III.  Michael  E.  Gamby,  Brian 
MlUoy.  Mrs.  George  Vance.  Jr.,  Peter  H.  Cole. 
BUI  Doyle,  Dennis  Doyle,  Pat  DlVecoehlo. 

Michael  Crabtree.  Kathleen  I.  Berechl. 
Timothy  Claire,  Prank  H&lmell,  John  Be- 
ll veem,  Jeff  Smith,  B.  Cage,  Ray  Reynolds, 
Clinton  Priday.  Cathleen  Bowen.  Pay  S.  Wer- 
men,  Clarissa  Nielsen,  Tom.Brltton,  Donald 
Hamilton,  Richard  Bentzenhf ,  Clinton  Smith. 

Michael  Oeoghegar,  Jon  Strandberge. 
N.Y3..  Judy  Bleman,  C.  B.  Stanell,  Roonie 
Thomas,  Warren  &  Jeanne  Boyce,  Pran 
Becker,  Jolera  Woods.  Thes  Hide.  Robert  A. 
Harris,  Alexa  Janet. 

Susan  Mynot,  Dlni  Stoddard,  Jan  Stod- 
dard. Harriet  M.  Dertel,  Cal  Silbe  Stxiart, 
Mary  Stuart,  OUbert  R.  Stuart,  Rita  Hackel, 
Sylvia  M.  Clark.  Crum  Clark. 

Majorie  M.  Henry,  Unda  Henry,  Carl  R. 
Kobler,  Eleanor  Phelfte  Hunt.  Irene  Hamil- 
ton, Irene  Hamilton,  Virginia  D.  Howard, 
Katherlne  P.  Blddle.  Ann  H.  Skiff.  Jenlnger 
Cafrits,  Gaston  Cafrltz,  Charles  Centlle, 
Charles  Gagy,  Richard  Myer. 

Kevin  L.  Sullivan,  "T"  Tldwell  n,  Robert 
Feagley,  Paul  Giget.  Stephen  Howell,  Ho  Sen 
Aminl.  Henry  C.  Jones,  Daniel  Dolant, 
Wendy  Williams,  Greg  Lagln,  Betsy  Mason. 
Brent  Martin,  Kevyn  Laurltzen.  William 
Battle,  Eugenia  E.  Share. 

Robert  Alan  Kovicz,  Henesd.  Kwlna  Vulinc, 
John  Carlisle,  Allen  Johnston,  Arthur  Page, 
OrvUle  E.  Wilson,  Jr..  Alexander  P.  Worthing. 
Renee  D.  Bell,  Helen  M.  Burgera,  Thereae  Ann 
Humphrey,  Dardra  B.  Baldwin,  Steven  Hill, 
Chris  Perce.  James  Lain  Roland,  Tad  Connors, 
John  Geogler. 

Scott  Wlglns,  Richard  T.  Mahoney,  Dlanna 
Mahoney,  Cohn  Sober,  Jamie  Stevan,  Ken 
Bradshaw,  Luther  Burbank  McKeen,  Daniel 
E.  Mang\im,  Jean  Hourlban,  David  O.  Rich- 
ards. Ljeboy  Schleln.  Linda  Attman,  Ellyn 
Oreenberg,  Bonnie  Hasky,  Karl  A.  Wolf. 
Jeanne  M.  Parker,  Robert  Levy,  L.  J.  Wolf, 
Wllburt  Stevens.  Richard  Toadlng. 

Plnns,  Beverly  Taylor,  Christopher  ISmn, 
Katherlne  Doyle,  Sandy,  Ken  Raty,  Roberta 
Portunatz.  Oandus  Scwener,  Amo  Wasser- 
man.  Jim  Wright.  Ronnee  Lawson,  Mike  Gal- 
loway, Susan  Prather,  L/Cpl.  R.  A.  Christian. 
Tom  Smith.  Tiny,  Ronald  O.  Rleks,  Paul 
Johnson.  Joalyn  Trueblood. 

Julie  B.  Anderson,  Susan  J.  Drummond, 
Sue  Blackmor  (England) ,  Kathleen  Syleaster, 
Patrick  J.  Dlttman,  US,  CSC,  Judith  Koch, 
Anne  Marie.  Rich  Reavey,  Anne  Huts,  Chris- 
topher Smallward,  Pi^|e  Oullurz,  Barry 
niey.  Pat  Harrison.  Paul  Schlegel,  Marjorle 
■tM,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kennedy.  P.  Mur- 
ray, C.  Saunders,  C.  Never,  Pam  Powell. 

Mark  C.  Walsh,  Jimmy  Oudy,  N.  N.  Nem- 
berg,  Nancy  Oushy,  Marvin  Oatton,  Kath- 
leen SulUvan,  Joseph  J.  Saglsta,  Carol  Meares, 
James  Barathln,  Pete  Marshall,  John  B. 
Pamlhan      (Toutb     International     Party). 
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Barney  Kelly,  Kent  Orelger,  Lenore  Levlne. 
Ed  Berman.  Mrs.  Donald  T.  Devlne,  Doris 
Durkln,  MicheUe  Ryka.  Kenl  Connelly. 

John  Cahllb,  Charles  Hopkins,  Prank  Plnd, 
Contgld,  Susan  Polizzl,  Seol  Harper.  Edwin 
P.  Rissman,  Margaret  Lieu,  Robert  Mundy. 
Miles  Nelson,  Michael  J.  Hodyreth,  PPC  Ken- 
neth A.  Penciral.  Cpl.  Gregory  E.  Hood.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  K.  Walker,  Jr.,  Doug  Pidwing, 
Elliot  U.  Stein,  Marcla  Adams.  J.  Oodaun. 

Maury  J.  Mechanicz,  Sheila  Woods.  Thomas 
E.  Hudson  Jr.,  J.  Peter  Maly.  Bob  Adams, 
Prank  J.  Slrlnnl,  PPC  Robert  Burr,  PPC  Al- 
bert Huff,  Celeste  Sturse,  N.  Radoonso,  Joe 
Harfel,  Paul  N.  Nlcfha.  Robert  Goldstein. 
William  Patterson.  Wm.  Joy.  Jr.,  Margaret 
MassUh,  Chris  Ru. 

Donna  Oeddor,  Pam  SuUlvan,  Lucy  ^)eed, 
Micky  Prldman,  Lynn  Relfmore,  Joehiia 
Brooks,  D.  Watt,  Douglas  Unneman.  King 
Rhlnehart,  BUI  Howell,  Marsha  Route,  Paul 
H.  Plemlng.  Adelaide  V.  Williams,  John 
Wroblewski. 

Stephen  CockreU.  lArry  W.  SandeiB.  Je- 
rome Sarkis,  W.  N.  WiUiams,  ESdward  C. 
Smith,  Crhautal  Leprence.  Arnold  Ward. 
Patricia  Halvcwron,  Terese  Minn,  Jim  Caoell, 
Sloan  Hermansl,  Steve  Kebbler.  Paiil  J. 
Kenney,  WlUlam  A.  RusseU,  Lynn  Pearson, 
Lee  Crawford. 

Lindsay  MathLson,  2330  Great  Palls,  Palls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

Bob  Caplan.  6811  Riggs  Manor  Dr.,  Hyatts- 
viUe,  Md-  2078. 

Jaime  Medina,  John  Machl. 
Thomas  DeVenlng,  Richard  Eurlch,  Stuart 
Teason,  Duance  S.  Cooke.  James  W.  03rlen, 
Pred  Cohe,  Eva  Isleman,  Ruth  Levy,  Richard 
H.  Capet. 

Larry  Gallagher,  Richard  Taylor,  David  E. 
Bailey,  Ann  Robert  A,  Lawrence.  Jim  Lunds, 
David  Minah,  R.  Aguire.  Arlene  Bdney,  M. 
Slegel.  ^      , 

Rosemary  Shiras,  BllUe  Jean  Goalty,  Carol 
J.  Jacob,  MJJ.,  Carol  Moody  Becker,  Eleanor 
M.  Carney,  Natalie  Shiras,  Lee  Valerian. 

Jerry  P.  Delengowskl,  Peggy  Blackman. 
Claudia  Dimn.  Karn  Bauminger,  Robert 
Kath,  Judith  M.  Koenlck,  Stephen  C.  Daugh- 
erty.  Elolse  S.  LaRue. 

Rlckl  Mayer,  Jacqueline  Davis  Metsner, 
Sally  Bunting,  Phyllis  Pattor,  Latle  Star- 
wish,  Ellen  Hurley,  Ellen  S.  Masl,  Doretta 
Williams,  Kathleen  M.  Hudak,  Demetra 
Smith,    Ellen  Levy,  Donna  Refenrath. 

Lisa  Applebann.  Angela  Pox,  Lafayetts  M. 
Whltte,  Lydla  Kayden.  Clyde  Gron,  Laura 
Appelbaum.  Michael  J.  Parker,  David  E. 
Mayoan,  Willie  Ludis,  Donna  R.  Smith, 
Hope  Appelbaum,  Janne  Appelbaum. 

John  M.  White.  Robert  P.  White,  Eloninllt 
Borllck,  Mourun  Mullan,  Patricia  S.  Plem- 
lng, Carol  Conn,  Nancy  Conn,  Bli«ab«»th  I. 
Conn,  Amy  Conn,  Janet  DowUng.  Nancy 
Othmer.  Judith  O.  Nelson,  Puffy  K.  H.  Lark. 
George  Moore. 

Sylvia  Eluhardt,  Oorden  George  Ryan. 
Bar*  Boespard,  Alice  Evane.  Janet  Evans, 
Mike  Odom.  Moe  Shulmal,  Robert  Hoffman. 
Puevu  S.  Hoffman,  David  Olme,  Gregory 
Antbon,  Betsy  Davis,  DuUn  Butobn. 

Deborah  Daw,  Ubby  Mark,  Kempy  Miles. 
Matthew  Selser,  Chester  Ives,  Lurln  Mer- 
riman,  Helen  Sumerwell,  Leah  Ahrens,  Kay 
Klnclr,  HUlary  Sanders,  Michelle  Daw,  Buddy 
Dlngman,  Peter  Schetter,  Phyllis  Dew. 

Robert  B.  Wallace,  Jane  J.  Wallace.  Judith 
M  Rolm,  James  C.  Tlson,  William  R.  Brad- 
ley. Charlee  Taylor,  Paul  Brany,  Nancy 
Ramsey,  John  J.  Pajah.  EUsabetb  C.  Pajak. 
Barbara  Halpem. 

Valerie  Kocel.  Mrs.  Cora  HamUton, 
Sebacele  Blgelero.  Kathleen  Noe,  Owen  Mul- 
len. Margaret  Brosnan.  Terry  H.  Aley,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Pereaa,  Beau  Roland,  Cindy  Sutton, 
Taml  Peress.  Mark  Peress.  Bobbo  Brooks. 
Prances  C.  Plaupau,  Tlsh  Kendlg,  Mellnda 
Alford,  A.  B.  Early.  Bait>ara  Early,  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamm  Acbenbacb,  Mlto  R.  Woods. 


Tbeo  Uthoreleyo,  Jeman  Heisbell,  Steve 
Poley.  B.  J.  Popoulter,  Brian  Coleman,  Almee 
Segy,  Robin  Dienkey,  Richard  G.  Deare, 
James  Gibson,  Jay  Seidler,  J.  Dea  Charmish, 
Cathy  Conn.  Malb  Pickling,  Evangeline  O. 
Legg,  Carolyn  Worrall. 

Charoltte  Schnelderman,  3603  Northlngton 
St.,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

Preeman  R.  Legg,  6700  Broad  Branch  Bd., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Penny  Kohn,  Mark  E.  Ste,  C.  Remert,  Dick 
Mezy,  Milt  Pelffer,  PhiUp  N.  Smith,  Jr.. 
Philip  K.  Maxwell,  Jeannette  8.  Cason. 

Robert  Martin,  Pranklln  Oleason,  James 
O,  Deborah  M.  DooUn.  Judy  Warrington, 
Tom  Barskale,  Steve  Yudoulh.,  Elaine  Conley, 
David  E.  Hopmann. 

Mike  Conroyd,  John  Reed,  Bruce  Elmer 
E-6  VSJi...  Jeff  Stevens,  Jeb  W.  Pendelton, 
Jr.,  Jimmy  Kendall,  Paula  Palton,  Darek 
Melsinger.  Kathy  Creekmore,  Joyce  Love, 
Donald  J.  Winn,  Chas  H.  Davis. 

Parry  Lelffert,  Gill  Smith,  Thomas  M. 
Jarry,  Scot  Oeves,  John  Paul  Sheai  Timothy 
Louty,  Ed  Kaine,  Marguerite  Adams,  MUton 
Shaw. 

Bobby  Stratton.  Chuck  MlllerU,  Pat  EUU, 
Darek  Melsinger,  Ken  Lohnaugh,  Mrs.  R.  I- 
Bamee.  Margaret  Austin,  Mrs.  Kathryn  B. 
Rex.  Noel  A.  Myers,  Lee  Black.  Steven  Yunker, 
Kathleen  Sullivan.  Carol  Mears,  Delia  R. 
Hasyney.  Darlene  Rush,  Morton  Namrow. 

Ronald  Lee  Wilson,  Van  W.  Oamey,  Pa\U  K. 
Leather,  Bllohael  J.  Bow.  Joihn  Longtmi, 
Charles  O.  Renfro.  Patricia  E.  Renfro,  Penny 
HUl,  Mary  Hoaoh,  Shannon  Powler,  Victor 
Thoen.  Joseph  Hare,  Earl  HoUiman,  Danny 
Wushaxd,  Pete  Grahaim. 

Edward  L.  Smythe.  Bob  Z.  McLaughlin, 
Nancy  Diamond,  Linda  Smith,  Nasty  Bob, 
Linus  Peppemlckle,  Lone  Ranger,  Ouy  Bar, 
Licorice.  Suzy  Rogers,  Sally  Adams,  Christo- 
pher Barrett,  Jo  Anne  Myers,  Thomas  E. 
Harper,  Bobby  C.  Perguson,  James  E.  Pergu- 
son,  Donald  Duck,  Humphrey  Bogart,  Bd 
Berman. 

Davy  H.  Wldarel.  Jr.,  Tiny,  Tonl  Ormle, 
John  Bsperoea,  Linda  Altman.  Elly  Greenley, 
Bonnie  Lasky,  Stephanie  L.  Lewis,  Jim  En- 
yart,  Christine  Cuffer,  EUzabeth  Silva,  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Vincent  Jones,  Jesse  M.  Baslett, 
Walter  Debram,  Carl  Bamee,  Mike  Gee,  Rob- 
ert J.  B£lU©r,  Lydla  L.  Harry,  Mark  Harrison, 
John  J.  Ekberg. 


the  purpose  of  hearing  what  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  fr<xn  Delaware 
and  other  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  including  the 
chairman,  will  have  to  say  about  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  .  by  previous  consent,  is 
now  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSPIELiD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  this  debate,  which  I 
f.hink  is  highly  significant  and  certainly 
is  immediately  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance: but  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  number  of  distinguished  visitors 
in  the  Chamber,  I  am  first  going  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anUcipated  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  and  a  brief  recess,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  WnxiAMS)  will  make  a  motion 
which  I  think  the  Senate  will  find  In- 
teresting, to  say  the  least  So  I  would 
urge  all  Senators  to  stay  on  the  floor  for 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DISTPT- 
GUISHED  MEM^^S  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  OP  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  an  honor  for  the  Senate  to  have 
In  this  Chamber  our  colleagues  from 
the  Mexican  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Deputies.  The  Mexican-United  States. 
Interparliamentary  Group  is  now  mark- 
ing a  decade  of  existence,  10  years  in 
which  we  have  had  meetings  to  discuss 
mutual  problems,  mutual  difBculties,  and 
to  try  to  arrive  at  mutual  understandings. 
We  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  our 
colleagues  in  the  Mexican  Congress. 
They  have  Uught  us  much.  They  have 
shown  a  dignity  and  an  understanding 
which  has  made  us  a  better  people  be- 
cause of  our  knowledge  of  them,  because 
of  our  friendship  with  them,  and  because 
of  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  hospitality 
they  have  shown  to  us  down  through  the 
years. 

Mr.  President,  Mexico  is  a  great  coim- 
try.  Mexico  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
in  the  world  with  a  hard  currency. 
Mexico  Is  one  of  the  few  countries  in 
the  world  which  is  really  trying  to  do 
something  for  its  people  and  to  do  it 
under  a  democratic  system. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  community  of 
interest  between  our  two  countries.  There 
have  been  times  when  we  have  acted 
hastily.  There  have  been  times  when  we 
have  regretted  what  we  did.  But  I  would 
hope  that  the  community  of  interest  and 
the  community  of  ideas  would  keep  our 
countries  close  together;  that  we  would 
consult  with  one  another  on  the  basis 
of  equality  on  questions  of  mutual  inter- 
est; and  In  that  way  be  able  to  contribute 
not  only  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  na- 
tions, but  to  the  welfare  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  the  world  as  well. 

Mexico  has  made  many,  many  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  the  arts  and 
in  the  field  of  education,  where  I  think 
somewhere  on  the  order  of  40  percent  of 
the  Mexican  budget  is  spent  Almost  40 
percent  of  the  budget  is  put  In  the  field 
of  education.  We  could  learn  a  great  deal 
from  what  our  neighbor  to  the  south  has 
done.  The  result  is  that  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple have  a  stability  in  govemmentThey 
have  a  continuity  which  has  proved  its 
worthiness.  They  have  achieved  a  degree 
of  success  unparaUeled  In  view  <rf  the 
scarce  resources  they  have  and  their 
rapid  increase  in  population. 

Mr.  President  it  is  my  honor  at  this 
time  to  introduce  the  delegation  from 
the  United  Mexican  States.  I  shall  not 
call  off  aU  their  names,  but  I  wish  to 
mention  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegation.  Senator  Manud  Bernardo 
Agulrre,  and  the  chairman  of  the  drie- 
gation  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Deputy  Joaquin  Gamboa  Pascoe. 
I   ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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nsuoes  of  the  members  of 
delegation  be  printed  m  the 

There  being  no  objectiort 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 

llCSSICAN     DCLECATldN 
ntOM    THE    SCNATl 

Sen.  Manuel  Bernardo  Agulr^e 
Sen. ^Manuel   Tello,   Sen 
Gdmez  Tagle,   Sen.  Crlst^ib&l 
denas.    Sen.    Arturo   Moguel 
Alicia    Arellano    Tapla.    Sen. 
Johnson,    Sen.    Luia    Gomez 
Manuel    Sarmlento    Sarmlent(  > 
Llanos  Lerma.  and  Sen.  Raul 


he  Mexican 

ilKCORD. 

the  name6 
the  Record, 
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Chairman: 

Mailo   C.    Ollvera 

juzm&n  C&r- 

1  ;sponda.    Sen. 

Mario    Morua 

Zepeda.    Sen. 

Sen.    Raul 

^laAos  Cacbo. 

JEPUTIZS 

Dip.  Joaquin  Gamboa  Pasco« .  EMp.  Alfonso 
de  Alba  Martin.  Dip.  Heslquic  Agullar  Ma- 
rafi6n.  Dip.  Raul  Noriega  Oidovllla.  Dip. 
Maria  Ouadalupe  Agulrre  Sorl  \.  Dip.  Adolfo 
Ruiz  Sosa.  Dip.  Alfonso  Men^ses  Gonzalez. 
Dip.  Juan  Manuel  Berlanga. !  Dip.  Ignaclo 
Qonz&lez  Rublo,  Dip.  Joee  Arai|a  Mor&n,  Dip. 
Silverlo  R.  AU-arado,  Dip.  Joi  Angel  Con- 
chello  Davlla,  Dip.  Hllarlo  Ga^guera  Torres, 
and  Dip.  Alfonso  Argudin  Ale; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ladied  and  gentle- 
men, we  are  delighted  to  hfve  you  with 
us. 

(Applause.  Senators  rlsln*.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th^re  be  a  brief 
recess  subject  to  the  call  af  the  Chair, 
so  that  we  may  greet  our  distinguished 
visitors  personally.  [ 

The  PRESIDING  OPITICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objectioa,  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair.  | 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  {and  40  min- 
utes pjn.,  the  Senate  took  4  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chfiir.  Senators 
greeted  the  distinguished  visitors  at  the 
rear  of  the  Senate  Chamber! 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at 
12  o'clock  and  4«  minutes  plm.,  the  Sen- 
ate was  called  to  order  by  ^e  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hughes). 


RECOMMITTAL  OF  SEifATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIOl  i  64,  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUnON  TO  TER- 
MINATE CERTAIN  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS AUTHORIZING  THE  USE  OP 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS  OUTSIDE  TOE  UNITED 
STATES  I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  Calendar  Order  fio.  838,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  (B4,  offered  by 
Senators  Mathias,  MANSita.D.  JAVrrs, 
and  Pell.  This  i*  the  so-dalled  Tonkin 
resolution.  ' 

This  resolution  was  appkt>ved  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Hi 
April  10  and  ordered  reposed,  and  then 
on  May  1  it  was  decided  to  make  it  a 
concurrent  resolution  rather  than  a 
Joint  resolution,  and,  purely  as  a  pro 
forma  procedure,  it  was  reintroduced 
and  reported  out  on  the  same  basis  with- 
out any  fiirther  discussion. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  we  foun0  yesterday- 
or  I  found  last  night— that 
committee  report  the  stal^  got  a  little 
overzealous  and  wrote  their  own  views 


into  the  report,  including  their  views  on 
the  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  last 
few  days,  particularly  relating  to  the 
Csunbodian  incident.  Although  the  reso- 
lution was  reported  on  April  10  they  refer 
to  actions  later  in  April,  the  President's 
speech  of  April  30,  and  the  so-called 
Cambodian  venture  and  express  their 
opinions  in  rather  clear  terms.  This  is  a 
serious  departure  from  Senate  proce- 
dures. 

I  respect  the  right  of  members  of  the 
staff  to  have  their  personal  opinions,  but 
I  do  question  strongly  the  propriety  of 
the  staff  trying  to  write  those  opinions 
into  a  committee  report  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee  members 
and  then  releasing  it  over  the  name  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
This  report  was  released  to  the  press  and 
the  country  as  though  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  approved  the  re- 
port. This  is  a  serious  matter  involving 
not  only  the  integrity  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  but  also  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  and  various  other  members  of 
the  committee,  and  they  are  all  in  com- 
plete agreement  that  this  is  an  inexcus- 
able procedure  and  that  there  is  no  choice 
except  that  this  proposal  go  back  to  the 
committee,  and  the  committee  can  then 
take'lts  own  action  and  prepare  its  own 
report. 

As  the  result  of  this  indefensible  action 
of  the  committee  staff  the  country  and 
the  world  has  been  given  the  impression 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  unanimously  condemned  the 
President  for  his  recent  decision  when  in 
fact  the  committee  has  neither  taken  nor 
considered  such  action. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  as  to  the 
errors  in  the  report  other  than  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  In  one  instance 
they  refer  to  the  President's  speech  of 
April  30.  By  no  line  of  rea'soning  could 
the  committee  on  April  10  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  that,  nor  could  we  have 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the 
past  few  days. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  and  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  report  be  kept  strictly  to 
the  events  relating  to  this  particular  res- 
olution so  that  it  could  be  handled  on  its 
merits.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent — be- 
cause I  understand  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  this  procedure — that  this  res- 
olution and  this  report  be  referred  back 
to  the  committee.  First,  however,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. £uid  then  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  want  to  speak. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  In  asking  that  the  resolution 
together  with  the  report  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
do  so  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  the  report 
of  the  staff,  and  not  of  the  committee. 
On  April  10,  the  committee  agreed  to 
report  a  resolution  repealing  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  and  the  Middle  East 
resolution,  because  repeal  could  be  ac- 
complished by  action  of  Congress.  Sev- 
eral times  since  April  10 — the  last  time 
was  last  Saturday — I  inquired  of  the  staff 


whether  a  draft  report  had  been  com- 
pleted. I  did  so,  as  I  am  sure  other  Mem- 
bers did,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  draft  report,  to  determine  if  It  was 
compatible  with  my  views,  the  views  of 
other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
also  to  suggest  changes  to  be  considered 
by  the  committee.  I  did  not  see  the  draft. 
Yesterday  morrihig,  when  we  were  meet- 
ing upon  the  question  of  what  action 
the  committee  might  take  with  respect 
to  Cambodia,  and  the  final  printed  re- 
port was  before  ^s.  There  was  not  time 
to  read  it  in  committee.  Last  evening.  I 
studied  it  with  care,  and  I  had  prepared 
remarks  presenting  my  own  views,  which 
are  not  compatible  with  some  of  the  posi- 
tions and  language  expressed  in  the  re- 
port. 

I  have  previously  expressed  my  views 
upon  Cambodia,  but  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  think  it  proper  to  use  this  report  as  a 
vehicle  to  attack  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  It  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

There  are  serious  questions  about  the 
respective  constitutional  powers  of  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches.  It 
is  a  gray  area.  In  fact,  most  of  the  au- 
thority— both  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  leading  writers — provide  great  pow- 
ers to  the  President  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armies,  after  a  war  has 
commenced. 

I  had  hoped  that  before  any  action 
had  been  taken.  Congress  would  have 
been  consulted.  But  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
in  urging  that  the  resolution  and  report 
be  recommitted,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  report 
and  to  make  our  own  suggestions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  proper  for  this  report  to  be 
recommitted,  in  order  to  delete  the  ref- 
erences to  Cambodia,  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  suggested. 

I  must  say  that  I  take  some  respon- 
sibility for  not  having  noticed  this.  It  is 
quite  correct  that  the  report  should  not 
have  dealt  with  developments  Involving 
Cambodia.  The  only  excuse  I  have  is  that 
Friday  and  yesterday  were  very  strenuous 
days,  with  a  great  many  meetings  and 
other  things  going  on,  and  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  reread  the  report  be- 
fore It  was  filed.  I  had  read  the  original 
draft.  But,  as  Senators  will  recall,  we  got 
into  difficulty  on  the  original  report  be- 
cause of  the  recasting  of  the  resolution 
in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  express  re- 
peal provisions  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and 
the  Middle  East  resolutions.  Technically, 
the  parliamentarian  informed  us,  the 
proper  way  to  handle  the  problem  was  to 
Introduce  another  concurrent  resolution. 
I  say  that  by  way  of  background. 

Emotions  that  have  risen  with  re- 
gard to  Cambodia  have  been  Injected 
here  and,  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  Im- 
properly. 

I  am  aware  of  two  items  concerning 
Cambodia,  and  I  Invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  them— if  that  Is  all  he  had  In 
mind — for  my  own  guidance. 


=> 
■X. 


I 


On  page  3.  there  are  four  or  five  lines 
reading  as  follows: 

By  Its  action  of  April  1970  In  Intlatlng 
within  the  territory  of  Cambodia  without  the 
consent  or  even  the  prior  knowledge  of  Con- 
gress or  any  of  Its  committees,  the  Executive 
branch  has  shown  disregard  not  only  for  the 
national  commitments  resolution  but  for 
the  constitutional  principles  in  which  that 
resolution  Is  rooted. 

I  agree  with  that.  But  I  also  agree 
that  it  should  not  be  in  this  report.  I  did 
not  notice  yesterday  that  this  language 
was  In  the  report  because  I  think  we 
had  agreed  generally  that  in  a  report 
such  as  this  extraneous  matters  should 
not  be  referred  to. 

I  might  say  in  defense  of  the  staff, 
that  the  long  discussion  in  this  section 
of  constitutional  powers  really  relates 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Much 
has  been  said  about  that  in  the  past.  On 
a  number  of  occasions  I  have  admitted 
that  I  was  less  than  diligent  in  consider- 
ing that  original  resolution.  The  Sen- 
ate adopted  it  with  a  minimum  of  at- 
tention. I  think  we  spent  only  an  hour 
and  40  minutes  on  it  in  committee.  And 
there  was  only  very  brief  debate  on  the 
floor. 

So  tlie  issue  relating  to  the  President's 
authority,  and  especially  the  declaration 
of  war  powers  in  the  Constitution,  re- 
lates, I  may  say  ..not  to  the  present  Presi- 
dent. It  relates  to  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  President.  It  was  never  intended, 
and  I  did  not  intend  this  discussion  to 
be  related  to  the  present  difficulties  of 
this  administration. 

The  other  excerpt  begins  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  12,  the  word  "the,"  going 
through  that  one  paragraph. 

I  believe  those  are  the  only  refer- 
ences to  Cambodia  in  the  report. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  the  proper  procedure  would 
be  to  refer  it  back,  so  that  the  commit- 
tee can  delete  those  references  or  change 
It  In  any  other  way  it  wishes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  has  cited  two  references.  I  have 
not  tried  to  go  through  the  report  to  see 
whether  there  are  more  because  a  re- 
port cannot  be  written  and  amended  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  that. 
I  am  not  trying  to  bind  the  Senator  to 
that.  In  looking  at  it.  there  are  only  two 
references.  It  would  not  be  a  major  op- 
eration to  revise  the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  com- 
mittee can  write  a  report.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  I  did  think  It  is 
Ironic  that  the  staff  In  expressing  their 
views  took  strong  exception  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  taking  action,  as  they 
say,  without  prior  consultation  with 
Congress;  yet  the  staff  In  this  report 
writes  their  own  views  of  what  they 
think  of  the  war  without  consulting  the 
committee,  and  then  releases  the  report 
in  the  full  committee's  name. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  harsh  on  the 
staff,  but  I  am  not  quite  as  kindly  in- 
clined on  It  as  perhaps  the  chairman  Is. 
I  think  they  should  be  called  to  task  and 
given  to  understand  that  they  do  not 
write  their  own  views  and  editorialize  In 
these  reports;  because,  after  all,  the  re- 


port is  supposed  to  reflect  the  views  of 
the  committee. 

I  suggest  that  in  the  future  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  decides  that  he  wants  to 
become  a  foreign  policy  expert  he  should 
resign  and  either  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
or  try  to  become  Secretary  of  State  and 
not  try  to  do  it  imder  the  name  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  because 
it  may  be  very  embarrassing  to  him  be- 
fore this  is  settled. 

I  heard  last  night  over  the  radio,  when 
this  was  flrst  released,  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee  had  unanimously 
condemned  the  President  on  the  Cam- 
bodian war.  Of  course,  as  the  Senator 
agrees,  this  was  not  even  discussed.  I 
hope  we  can  correct  the  mistake  and 
that  it  can  be  done  in  a  spirit  of 
harmony. 

As  I  recall,  this  resolution  came  out 
of  our  committee  unanimously  with  the 
support  of   the   administration.   Theie 

was  no  objection 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
we  can  bring  it  back  in  such  form  again 
but  with  the  proper  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  going  to  debate  this  further  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  and 
the  report  be  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT 
OF  1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having 
arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  business  which  the 
clerb  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
3706,  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
and  establishment  of  a  national  rail 
passenger  system,  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment, to  authorize  the  prescribing  of 
minimum  standards  for  railroad  pas- 
senger service,  to  amend  section  13(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness will  not  begin  toxapply  until 
we  have  finished  with  the  morning  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF 
MANSFIELD. 


BUSINESS 
Now,    Mr.   Presl- 


Mr 
dent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  caU  the  roll. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Judicial  Pbockedings  Regarding 
American  Indian  Tribal  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  final  conclusions  of  Judicial 
proceedings  regarding  certain  American  In- 
dian tribal  claims   (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  ApproprlaUons. 
Report  on  Number  of  Armt  Commissioned 
OmcERS  AND  Warrant  OmcEas  Assicn«d 
TO     Headquarters,     Department    of    the 
Army 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters. Department  of  the  Army  and  de- 
tailed to  the  Army  General  Staff  on  March  31. 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw,  a 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  of  July  1 
to  December  31,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the*  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  Small  Business  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator.  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  on  disbursements  made  by  the 
Administration  for  the  period  March  25. 
through  May  3,  1970;  to  the  Committee  an 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Status  of  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor Transportation  Project 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  r^rt 
on  the  status  of  the  Northeast  Corridor 
transportation  project,  dated  April  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  (Commerce. 

Report  of  the  American  Legion 
A  letter  from  the  director,  the  American 
Legion,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  fi- 
nancial report  of  the  Am«Hlcan  Legion  as  of 
December  31,  1969   (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Certification  ab  to  Adkjuact  of  Soil  Survey 
and  Land  Classification      .> 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   transmitting,   pursuant  to   law.   a 
certification   that   an    adequate  soil   ■uryeT 
and  land  classification  has  been  made  of  the 
lands  m  the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division, 
CHlef  Joseph  Dam  project.  Washington,  Rjod 
that  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  crops  by 
means  of  irrigation  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 

Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration  and   Naturalization   Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  depor- 
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UUon  of  certain  allena.  togither  with  a 
statement  of  facts  and  pertln^t  provlalons 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying piH>er8 ) ;  to  the  (Jommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
TEMPOBAaT  Admission  Into  |tk«  Unitk) 
Statics  or  Cx«tain  Abuns 
A  letter  from  the  ComxnUaloner,  Imml- 
graUon  and  Naturalisation  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  JuaUce,  transmltUng,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered  irantlng  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aUena  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclkry. 

PaOPOSID  LiCtSLATION  RXLATINoj  TO  PlNAI,  AND 
CONCLDSIVS  SnTLM«NT  OF  CiAtaIN  CXAIMS 

A  lett«-  from  the  Assistant  S*:retary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  2*135  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  lor  the  finality 
of  settlement  effected  under  j  section  2733. 
2734.  2734a,  2734b.  or  2737  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Comifilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
Rkpokt  on  Ai»pi.ications  roB  Oi  Dots  Aothor- 

iziNG  oa  AppmoviNo  thk  Init*ciption  or 

WlKX  OB  OKAI.  COMIfUNICATICNS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Adminis- 
trative OfBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts^  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  t%e  Director  on 
appUcatlona  for  court  orders  tnade  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts  to  permit  the  inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  comm  inlcatlons  for 
the  year  ended  December  31.  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  >)mmlttee  on 
the  Judldary. 
9rATtrs  or  Pexmanknt  Residcni  c  pob  Ccstain 

AUXNS 

A  letter  from  the  Commlasla  oer.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Jviatlce.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  granting  thfe  applications 
for  permanent  residence  fllod  by  certain 
aliens,  together  with  a  statemMit  of  the  facts 
and  pertinent  provisions  of  liw  as  to  each 
alien,  and  the  reasons  for  grai^tlng  such  ap- 
plications (With  accompanylnjg  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlc 

P^UCANKNT   AOJtrSTKZNT  Oil  STATUS  Or 
CVBTAZN    AUKNB 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Servlde,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursfiant  to  law.  a 
list  of  certain  aliens,  with  tht  request  that 
their  cases  be  reexamined  w^th  a  view  to 
the  permanent  adjustment  of  their  status 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee OD  the  Judiciary. 

PBOSPaCTCS  roB  Pboposcd  O  >NSTBT;cnON 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  tranamlttlng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  which  revises  the 
post  office,  courthouse,  and  Federal  office 
building  project  authorized  at  WlUlamsport. 
Pa.  (With  an  accompanying  ^aper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  befoi^  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESI0ENT  pro  tem- 
pore {iii.  MrrcALF)  :    i 
Resolutions  of  the  Commonirealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts;   to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Relations:  I 

"ThZ  COMl(OWWXAi.TH   or  MiaSACHUSXTTB 

"Resolutions  memorialising  U|e  President  of 
the   United   States,  the   Congress   of   the 
United  States,  and  the  Secfetary  of  State 
in  support  of  the  State  of  Israel 
"Whereas.  The  United  SU^es  of  America 

was  the  first  foreign  power  t^  recognize  the 


new  State  of  Israel  in  1048  and  since  that 
time  has  maintained  with  the  State  of  Israel 
common  friendship,  cooperation  and  an  iden- 
tity of  Interest  In  the  alms  of  democratic 
government;  and 

"Whereas.  Israel  Is  the  sole  basUon  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  Middle  East  and  the  staunch 
and  tested  friend  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
presence  In  the  Middle  East;  and 

"Whereas.  The  identity  of  Interests  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Israel  flourished  and  were  secured  under  the 
bipartisan  policy  of  all  successive  adminis- 
trations since  1946:  and 

"Whereas.  Israel,  without  the  utUlzatlon  of 
a  single  foreign  soldier,  Is  resisting  the  com- 
munist thrust  Into  the  Middle  East;  and 

■"Whereas.  Recent  policy  statements  of  the 
SUte  Department  and  of  the  present  admin- 
istration In  Washington  denote  a  reversal  of 
that  policy  of  mutual  trust,  cooperation  and 
the  pursuit  of  c<»nmon  goals  In  disregard  of 
the  realities  of  the  historical  perspectives, 
politics  and  physical  necessities  of  Israel's 
present  posture  in  the  Middle  East;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  reversal  of  policy  by  the 
State  Department  threatens  a  grave  injus- 
tice to  a  friend  and  ally  and  the  destruction 
of  our  self  Interest  in  the  Middle  East;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Bdassachusetts  General 
Court  calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
to  once  again  recognize  and  reaffirm  Its  com- 
mitment to  a  peace  between  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel  arrived  at  only  by  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  parties  directly  con- 
cerned, and  by  the  recognlUon  by  the  Arab 
States  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael: to  declare  and  affirm  as  basic  policy  that 
while  the  United  States  Is  desirous  of  being 
a  friend  to  all  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
that  It  will  not  purchase  this  friendship  at 
the  cost  of  a  holocaust  In  the  State  of  Israel; 
and  to  declare  a  restriction  on  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Israel  cannot  be  Imposed  by  the 
United  States  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  do  not  recognize  a  similar  duty 
to  restrict  their  contribution  to  the  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  E:ast  by 
wholesale  commitment  of  offensive  arms  to 
the  Arab  States.  In  any  event,  to  Insure  that 
Israel  s  capacity  to  defend  herself  without 
the  requisite  that  foreign  troops  Intervene  be 
maintained  In  Its  complete  Integrity;  and  be 
It  further 

•Reaolved.  That  copies  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Massachusetts  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"HOT7BB    CONCUBBTNT    RESOLXTTION     104 

"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  Hawaii's 
congressional  delegation  to  use  Its  utmost 
efforts  in  obtaining  Federal  funds  to  aid 
the  State  in  developing  a  deep  water  har- 
bor at  Barber's  Pomt,  Oahu 

"Whereas,  private  and  public  studies  Indi- 
cate the  great  need  of  a  new  deep  water  har- 
bor m  a  major  industrial  area  outside  of 
downtown  Honolulu;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  and  other  public  and 
prlvats  agencies  have  been  proceeding  for  a 
number  of  years  in  planning  for  a  deep  water 
harbor  at  Barber's  Point;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  had  ap- 
proved the  sum  of  •1,000.000  to  commence 
work  on  the  Barber's  Point  project  but  a 
Joint  United  States  Senate-House  Commit- 
tee has  recently  failed  to  approve  funds  for 
this  Important  project:  and 

"Whereas,  a  new  harbor  outside  of  Hono- 
lulu would  have  many  benefits  for  the  people 
of  HawaU.  including  relieving  the  congested 


facilities  at  Honolulu  Harbor  and  reducing 
the  traffic  congestion  on  Oahu's  highways: 
now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1970,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring,  that  Hawaii's  Congressional 
Delegation  be  requested  to  use  Its  utmost 
efforts  In  obtalnliiig  Federal  funds  to  aid  the 
State  in  developing  a  deep  water  harbor  at 
Barber's  Point.  Oahu;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  members  of  Hawaii's  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  members 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  both  the  United  States  House  and 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Beard  of  Engineers  for  United  States  Rivers 
and  Harbors." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

"Senatc  CoNctnutXNT  Rksoltttion  50 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  that  the 
U.S.  Congress,  in  Its  consideration  of  HJt. 
14466.  assure  the  retention  of  the  existing 
ticket  tax  exemption  afforded  State  and 
local  employees  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness 

"Whereas,  HJl.  14466,  as  presently  pending 
In  the  United  States  Congress,  would  repeal 
the  existing  exemption  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees from  the  ticket  tax  when  traveling 
on  official  business;  and 

"Whereas,  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  and  local  governments  of  Hawaii 
demands  the  attendance  of  numerous  con- 
ferences, seminars,  and  special  events 
throughout  the  mainland  United  States  by 
its  State  and  local  employees,  many  of  which 
are  in  connection  with  federal  programs;  and 
"Whereas,  the  distance  of  approximately 
2,500  miles  from  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Continental  United 
SUtes  necessitates  travel  over  considerable 
spans  to  reach  various  mainland  destina- 
tions: and 

"Whereas,  Hawaii's  SUte  and  local  em- 
ployees possess  no  alternative  expedient  and 
less  costly  means  of  transportation  to  the 
Continental  United  States,  such  as  Is  avail- 
able to  employees  of  other  mainland  State 
and  local  governments  traveling  shorter  dis- 
tances except  by  common  carrier;  now.  there- 
fore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
LegUlature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1970,  the  House  of  RepreeenUtlves 
concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested.  In  Its  consldeiatlon  of 
HJl  14465,  to  assure  the  retenUon  of  the  ex- 
isting ticket  tax  exemption  afforded  State 
and  local  employees  when  traveling  on  offi- 
cial business;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  and 
the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes;  the 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  United  SUtes 
Senator;  the  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
United  SUtes  Senator:  the  Honorable  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  United  SUtes  Reoresentatlve; 
and  the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink,  United 
SUtes  Representative." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Oommlasloners  of  SarasoU  County, 
Fla.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  designate  Cape  Kennedy  as  the  operational 
base  for  the  space  shuttle  svsUm:  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 
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A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  Miami,  Fla..  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  designate  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, Fla..  as  the  site  for  the  operational 
base  of  the  space  shuttle  system;  to  the 
Committee     on     AeronauUcal     and     Space 

Sciences.  ^ 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  YMCA  Youth 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Washington,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  banning 
the  transportation  or  storage  of  nerve  gas 
and/or  any  products  of  biological  warfare 
through  the  SUte  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oakland 
County,  Calif..  Board  of  Commissioners,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating 
to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Shrlners  of  the 
Hadji  Shrine  Temple,  meeting  In  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  condemning  the  repressive  and  cruel 
treatment  of  American  and  allied  prisoners  in 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary,   with   amendments: 

S.  1624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  provisions 
relating  to  Uxes  on  wagering  to  Insure  the 
constitutional  rlghtt  of  taxpayers,  to  faclll- 
ute  the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-840) ;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Recobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S  3796.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Reynaldo 
Canlas  Baecher;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  JAVTTS : 

S.  3797.  A  WU  to  consolidate  and  Improve 
ceruln  programs  for  higher  education,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  WeUare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  blU  appear  later  In  the  Rbcobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 

S.  3798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorizations  for  title  I  through 
IV  through  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other 
pxirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Recoed 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  3800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valentino 
Coppola; 

S.  3801.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
D'Anna,  Grazlau  D'Anna,  and  Felice  lyAnna; 
and 

S.  3802.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glno  Mag- 
Ilocco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time   and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD : 

S.  3789.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eldrldge 
H.  WhlU,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chtjbch  ) ; 

S.  3790.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
mainUln  the  Salmon  FalU  division.  Upper 
Snake  project.  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes : 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Joboan  of  Idaho  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  an  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONO: 

S.  3791.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  shaU  be  re- 
garded as  a  SUte  for  purposes  of  the  program 
of  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services  esUblished  by  title  V  of 
such  act;  to  the  CommltUe  on  Finance. 

S.  3792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  M. 
Valdez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BCr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  3793.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Marpurl.  D.  M.,  and  his  wife,  AngellU  Mar- 
shall Marpurl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3794.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sudha  B. 
Bakare;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  3796.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  RelieT  Act  of  1940.  as  amended, 
In  order  to  extend  under  cetraln  circum- 
stances the  expiration  date  specified  in  a 
power  of  attorney  executed  by  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  is  missing  in  action  or 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


S  3790— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  OPERATION  OP  THE  SALMON 
FALLS  DIVISION,  UPPER  SNAKE 
RIVER  PROJECT,  IDAHO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Church) 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Salmon  Palls  division. 
Upper  Snake  River  project,  Idaho,  and 
refer  it  for  appropriate  reference. 

This  is  a  potential  development  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
supply  additional  water  to  some  50,000 
acres  of  irrigated  land  in  southern  Idaho 
and  to  bring  an  additional  14,000  acres  of 
dryleoid  under  Irrigation. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  this  area 
have  been  struggling  for  many  years  to 
make  a  living  from  these  fertile  lands 
with  an  inadequate  water  supply.  The 
project  acreage  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Snake  River,  above  the 
prosperous  Twin  Palls  South  Side  irri- 
gation project,  beyond  the  reach  of  grav- 
ity diversion  from  the  river.  Local  water 
supplies,  both  surface  and  underground, 
have  been  developed  to  the  maximum 
practicable  extent,  but  the  lands  still  suf- 
fer intolerable  water  shortages. 

It  Is  now  proposed  to  build  a  pumping 
plant  at  the  existing  Milner  Dam  on  the 
Snake  River  and  a  canal  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  lands.  In  years  of  above- 
normal  rtinoff.  Snake  River  flows  sur- 
plus to  existing  water  rights  will  serve 
the  Salmon  Falls  division.  In  normal  or 
dry  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  pump 
water  from  wells  in  the  abundant  Snake 
River  aquifer  north  of  the  river  to  aug- 
ment the  natural  water  supply.  This  can 
be  accomplished  economically  by  dis- 
charging the  pumped  groundwater  into 
the  existing  distribution  systems  of  irri- 
gation developments  north  of  the  river. 


thereby  reducing  the  Snake  River  di- 
version requirements  of  those  develop- 
ments and  freeing  that  amount  of  water 
for  use  by  the  Salmon  Palls  division. 

Our  bill  makes  adequate  provision  for 
protecting  the  water  supply  and  the 
water  rights  of  the  districts  affected  by 
this  exchange  arrangement. 

This  project  has  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  landowners  and  is  accepted 
by  the  districts  in  the  exchange  water 
areas.  It  will  not  have  any  adverse  effect 
upon  the  environment,  but  will  provide 
new  habitat  for  upland  game  birds. 

The  Governor  and  the  congressional 
delegation  from  Idaho  support  this  au- 
thorizing legislation.  A  companion  bill 
is  being  introduced  in  the  House  today. 
Ttje  Salmon  Palls  division  is  a  worthy 
and  sorely  needed  reclamation  project. 
The  Bureau's  feasibility  report  demon- 
strates its  economic  justification  and 
financial  feasibility.  Practically  the  en- 
tire $47.2  million  in  construction  costs 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury,  under 
reclamation  law. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Church)  and  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation  to 
develop  a  natural  resource  and  to  help 
these  people  to  help  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3790)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Salmon  Falls 
division.  Upper  Snake  project.  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Church,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  join 
my  colleague  from  Idaho  today  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Salmon  Falls  division 
of  the  Uw>er  Snake  River  reclamation 
project. 

The  proposed  Salmon  Palls  division  is 
located  south  of  the  Snake  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 

Lands  in  the  project  have  been  farmed 
for  many  years.  The  Salmon  tract  area 
of  the  project  was  developed  for  irriga- 
tion under  the  Carey  Act  and  first  re- 
ceived irrigation  water  in  1910.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  project  area  has  always  suf- 
fered from  an  insufficient  water  supiriy. 
Records  show  that  the  existing  Salmon 
River  Canal  Co.,  in  spite  of  repeated 
and  costly  measures  to  conserve  water 
and  develop  new  supplies,  has  never  had 
an  adequate  supply  for  its  entire  service 
area,  and  in  a  great  many  years  less  than 
half  of  the  area  can  be  adequately  served. 
The  proposed  Salmon  Palls  division 
offers  the  only  hope  of  developing  a  full 
water  supply.  The  present  supplies  of  the 
Salmon  River  Canal  Co.  would  be  aug- 
mented under  the  project  plan  by  addi- 
tional surface  supplies  from  the  Snake 
River  and  a  tributary  and.  in  times  of 
sever*  shortages,  through  exchange 
agreements  involving  the  devdopmaat  of 
ground  water  sources.  The  existing  irri- 
gation suppUes  to  49.400  acres  will  be 
supplemented  and  ftill  supplies  will  be 
provided  to  14,700  new  acres. 
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The  project  will  also  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enhance  the  habitat  for  up- 
land game  birds.  The  costsj  of  fish  and 
wildlife  measures  would  be  shared  by  the 
Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Department. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  studies 
show  that  the  plan  is  technically  feasible 
and  that  the  Irrigation  cos|s  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  in  f  i 
user  payments  and  avallabl 
trie  power  revenues,  as  reqij 
The  project  has  a  ratio  of 
to  costs  of  2.31  to  1. 

The  economy  of  the  priject  area  is 
basically    agricultural.    Th^    important 
communities  of  the  area 
pendent  upon  farm  produ<j 
plants.  Irrigation  is  an 
in  balanced  operations,  anc 
Palls  division  will  help  to 
expand  this  niral  area's  economic  base. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  th^t  the  Senate 
will  recognize  the  benefits  ihich  accrue 
to  the  Nation  from  the  ability  of  small 
cities  and  rural  areas  to  absorb  popula- 
tion growth.  I  urge  suppo-t  for  sound 
develo^Hnent  programs  sucli  as  this. 
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8.  3797— INTRODUCTION 
RELATING  TO 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


IMPRO^  ^EMENT 


OP  A  BILL 
OF 
ACT 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presi(^nt.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Im- 
provement of  Education  Pre  grams  Act. 

The  first  title  of  this  bill  consolidates 
into  one  title  a  number  of  e)  isting  higher 
education  programs  which  have  been 
previously  authorized  by  .he  Congress 
but  not  funded.  These  programs  are  in- 
terinstitutional  networks  for  knowl- 
edge— title  vm  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  education  for  the  public  service — 
title  EX  of  the  Higher  E<iucation  Act, 
clinical  experience  for  stud  ?nts  of  law — 
title  XI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
international  affairs  and  foreign  lan- 
guage education — the  International  Ed- 
ucation Act  and  title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

By  consolidating  these  piovisions,  new 
life  can  be  breathed  into  ;hem  so  that 
they  might  realize  the  prom  se  envisioned 
when  first  enacted  by  the  Congress.  An 
authorization  of  $86.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  is  provided,  whidh  is  the  sum 
of  the  authorizations  which  were  pro- 
vided for  the  component  piiograms;  thus 
consolidation  does  not  diminish  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation. 

The  second  tlUe  of  the  Wl  I  modifies  the 
administration's  proposal  far  a  Natloraal 
Institute  of  Education  by  Adding  "inno- 
vation" to  the  research  fuiictions  of  the 
Institute.  This  Is  accomplished  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Institute  will  administer 
the  15-percent  set-aside  recently  enacted 
for  title  m  of  the  E^emen^ry  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — innovation  for 
elementary  and  secondary] schools — and 
a  new  Innovative  program  for  higher 
education  Identical  with  tnat  I  proposed 
In  my  bUl,  S.  3369.  the  Higtier  Education 
Project  Development  Act  df  1970,  intro- 
duced on  February  3 .  ] 

By  combining  the  research  and  in- 
novation fimcUons  under  the  Institute, 
we  will  be  increasing  the  effectiveness 


of  each  function,  for  they  are  clearly  in- 
terrelated. The  titie  m.  ESEA,  program 
has  proven  its  effectiveness  since  its  en- 
actment in  1965.  The  proposed  higher 
education  innovative  program  has  sim- 
ilar goals  and  is  long  overdue:  It  would 
provide  colleges  and  universities  with 
an  opportunity  for  Irmovatlon  and  to  im- 
prove their  management  and  academic 
procedures. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
asked  $137,393,000  for  titie  HI,  ESEA. 
for  fiscal  year  1971;  15  percent  of  this 
amount  would  be  available  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion Innovation  with  the  other  85  percent 
utilized  under  State  supervision  for  that 
same  purpose.  There  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1972  $30  million  for  higher 
education  innovation,  all  through  the 
Institute. 

For  Its  research  functions,  the  Insti- 
tute is  provided  the  same  open  authoriza- 
tion as  stipulated  in  the  administration 
bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  as  orig- 
inally introduced;  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, the  Congress  in  considering  such  a 
measure  usually  provides  for  a  specific 
authorization  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3797)  to  consolidate  and 
Improve  certain  programs  for  higher 
education,  and  for  other  piuposes,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  JAvrrs,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


S.  3799— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AMENDMENTS  TO 
SMALL  RECLAMATION  PROJECTTS 
ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  wsis 
enacted  In  1956.  the  maximum  loan  un- 
der the  program  was  established  at  $5 
million,  while  the  maximum  size  of  the 
project  qualified  imder  the  program  was 
fixed  at  $10  million. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  passed  a  meas- 
ure, of  which  I  was  the  principal 
sponsor,  which,  among  other  things.  In- 
creased the  loan  limit  from  $5  million 
to  $64  million  to  compensate  for  the 
Increase  In  unit  costs  over  the  10-year 
period.  However,  no  change  was  made 
in  the  $10  million  limit  on  the  size  of 
the  overall  project. 

Now.  I  am  told  that  several  projects 
which  have  been  imder  consideration  by 
local  Interests  for  a  niunber  of  years,  and 
which  originally  qualified,  will  become 
ineligible  because  rising  costs  will  carry 
them  over  the  $10  million  limit.  This 
limit  must  be  adjusted  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  Increase  of  costs  since 
the  original  Small  Reclamation  Project 
Act  was  passed  in  1956.  If  the  current 
rate  of  increase  In  construction  contin- 
ues, the  equivalent  of  the  1956  limit  of 
$10  million  will  reach  $15  million  by 
October  1971.  There  Is  a  need,  therefore, 
to  Increase  the  $10  million  limit  if  many 
worthy  projects  are  not  to  fall  by  the 
wayside.  Therf  is  also  a  need  to  increase 


the  maximum  loan  limit  from  $6.5  mil- 
lion to  $7.5  million  to  adjust  for  In- 
creased project  costs  since  the  original 
Mt  was  passed  in  1956.  The  best  way  to 
do  this,  I  believe.  Is  to  adjust  the  maxi- 
mum loan  limit  and  the  maximum  size 
of  the  project  to  relate  to  these  limits 
to  the  Index  for  the  cost  of  similar  proj- 
ects. I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  1956  act  in  these  respects. 

Both  of  these  problems  were  discussed 
at  the  39th  aimual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association — now 
the  National  Water  Resources  Associa- 
tion— in  Spokane.  Wash.,  and  the 
amendments  I  am  Intioduclng  today 
were  recommended  by  the  small  projects 
committee  of  that  organization. 

This  fine  organization  has  been  of  in- 
estimable assistance  in  the  past  in  sup- 
porting needed  changes  and  adjustments 
in  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act. 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  its  members  in  again  updating  the 
act  to  keep  in  step  with  changing  con- 
ditions and  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <  S.  3699 »  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  titie,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3799 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
SnxaU  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  1044).  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Clause  (1)  of  secUon  2(d)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(l)  any  complete  water 
development  for  Irrigation  or  for  Irrigation 
and  domestic,  municipal,  or  industrial  use. 
Including  Incidental  features  thereof,  or  a 
dstlnct  unit  of  such  an  undertaking  or  a 
rehablUUtlon  and  betterment  program  for  a 
similar  existing  project,  authorized  to  be 
constructed  pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  and". 

(2)  That  part  of  the  second  sentence  In 
section  2 Id)  which  Immediately  precedes  the 
proviso  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
term  project"  shall  not  Include  any  such 
undertaking,  unit,  or  program  the  costs  of 
which  exceeds  the  maximum  allowable  of 
tlO.000.000  (January  1966  prices)  plus  or 
minus  such  amount,  If  any.  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  changes  In  the  cost  of 
construction  work  of  the  type  Involved  as 
shown  by  engineering  costs  Indices.  No  loan, 
grant,  or  combination  thereof  for  any  project 
shall  be  In  excess  of  65  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  estimated  project  cost:". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(e)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  ",  whether  the  proposal 
Involves  furnishing  supplemental  Irrigation 
water  for  an  existing  irrigation  project, 
whether  the  propKwal  involves  rehabilitation 
of  existing  Irrigation  project  works,  and 
whether  the  proposed  project  Is  primarily 
for  Irrigation". 

(4)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  6  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


I 


"(a)  the  maximum  amount  of  any  loan  to 
be  made  to  the  organization  and  the  time  and 
method  of  making  the  same  available  to  the 
organization.  Said  loan  shall  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  (1)  the  loan  value  derived  under 
section  2(d).  or  (2)  the  estimated  total  cost 
of  the  project  minus  the  contribution  of  the 
local  organization  as  provided  In  section  4(b) . 
and  the  amount  of  the  grant  approved;". 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3388,  to  estab- 
lish an  Environmental  Quality  Adminis- 
tration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
Bn.Ifl 

S.     328S 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2265.  to  extend  to  In- 
dians of  all  tribes  special  additional  Fed- 
eral matching  payments  presently  pro- 
vided only  for  certain  tribes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3151 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  McGee)  be  added  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  3151)  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish 
educational  programs  to  encourage  im- 
derstandlng  of  policies  and  support  of 
activities  designed  to  enhance  environ- 
mental quality  and  maintain  ecological 
bftlcmcc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    3215 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  my  colleague 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3215,  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Amendments  of 
1970.  which  I  cosponsored  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3354 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  Mr.  Chxtrch,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Ribicoft, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yoxmc  of  Ohio  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3354,  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat. 
244)    to  establish  a  national  land  use 

policy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. — 

S.    33S8 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  cm  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
Its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon    (Mr.  Hatfield)    be 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  401— SUB- 
MISSION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  ASSIGNMENT 
TO  DUTY  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
AND  CAMBODIA  OF  MILITARY 
DRAFTEES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  401)  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment to  duty  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia of  military  draftees,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices- -^  ^  1- 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 

he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  ear- 
lier In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.)        

SENATE  RESOLUTION  402— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT 
THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  RESERVATION 
COMMISSION  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  Mr.  Ellender) 
submitted  the  following  resolution  (S. 
Res.  402) ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  402 
Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Report  of  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Ck)mmls8lon  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1969,  be  printed 
with  an  illustration  as  a  Senate  document. 


printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64,  to  terminate  certain  joint  res- 
olutions authorizing  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
certain  areas  outside  the  United  States. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION—AMENDMENT 

AICENDICKNT   MO.    809 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Qoodell,  Mr.  Hitghes,  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
joinUy,  to  the  bill  (HJR.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  smd  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  smd  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  pud 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION       403— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  DEATH  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE, 
OP  CONNECTICUT 
Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ribi- 
corr)    submitted  a  resolution   (S.  Res. 
403)  relative  to  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive William  L.  St.  Onge,  of  Connecticut, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  reference  to  the  resolution  when 
submitted  by  Mr.  Dodd,  which  appears 
later  in  the  Reqprd.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

S.  KXS.  399 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  rxame  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  CmmcH)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  be  added 
as  cdlsponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  399, 
relating  to  the  creation  of  a  World  En- 
vironmental Institute  to  aid  aU  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  In  solving  common  en- 
vironmental problems  of  both  national 
and  international  scope. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  FARM  INCOME 
BY  EXTENDING  AND  IMPROVINa 
CERTAIN  COMMODITY  PRO- 
GRAMS— AMENDMENT 

.^mendmxnt  no.  sio 
Mr.  BAYH"Ntfor  himself  and  Mr. 
(300DELL)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  <S.  3068)  to  improve  farm  in- 
come and  insure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  by  extending 
and  improving  certain  commodity  pro- 
grams, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  imder  the  ai>propriate 
heading.) 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
RAIL  PASSENGER  SYSTEM- 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    611 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3706)  to  provide  financial 
\ssistance  for  and  establishment  of  a 
national  rail  passenger  system,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  modernization  of  railroad 
passenger  equipment,  to  authorize  the 
prescribing  of  minimum  standards  for 
railroad  passenger  service,  to  amend  sec. 
13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIGNAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

S.  CON.  BXS.   64 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent  that,  at  the  next 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORE^ATION  BILL— AMEND- 

MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   61* 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
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nesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  I  submit  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  MONDALX.  to  the  bill  (HJR.  16516)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  ihe  National 
AeronauUcs  and  Space  Adtnlnistration 
for  research  and  developmeiit.  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  foil  other  pur- 
poses. J 

Mr.  President,  on  April  3(o.  1970,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (M^.  Mondalb) 
submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  3374,  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  initroduced  in 
the  Senate.  This  amendment^  would  elim- 
inate the  $110  million  contaaned  in  that 
bill  for  design  and  definition  of  the  space 
shuttle  station. 

The  Senate  Committee  dn  Aeronau- 
tical and  Sp«u:e  Sciences  has  now  re- 
ported in  amended  form  Jthe  House- 
passed  version  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill — HH.  16516. 1  am.  therefore,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
submitting  Mr.  Mondaix's  earlier 
amendment  as  an  amendnlent  to  H.R. 
16516. 

The  second  amendment  1^  exactly  the 
same  as  the  first,  that  s.  It  would 
reduce  the  line  Item  "Space  pight  opera- 
tions" ffom  $515,200,000  to  $405,200,000. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  prlitted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER  iMr. 
Dole).  The  amendment  wilfbe  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table  : 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoed. 

The  amendment  (No.  61^)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amznomzmt  No.  el3 

On  page  11,  line  11.  inaert  the  following: 
Strike  "tSlSJOO.OOO"  and  Incenjln  lieu  here- 
of •••405.300.000." 


NOMINATION 
EEON  THE 


NOTICE  CONCERNING 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITI 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  ^le  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary : 

Robert  Oottscbalk.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
First  Aaalst&nt  Commissioner  ot  Patents,  vice 
Edwin  L.  Reynolds,  resigned.    ; 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby! given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  May  12.  1970.  any 
representations  or  objectioos  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  furthqr  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  Intentldn  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  l)e  scheduled. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF 
JUDGES 


}ERAL 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presldei^t,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Judlci4ry  Subcom- 
mittee CO  Separation  of  PoWn  will  re- 
sume Ita  hearlngB  ttai«  wedt  {on  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Federal  Judges^  the  Judicial 
CoDf erence  of  the  United  Stftes,  and  the 
Judicial  councils  of  the  circu  Its. 


As  you  know,  no  fewer  than  27  bills 
to  discipline  Federal  Judges  are  now  be- 
fore the  Congress,  many  of  which  con- 
tain provisions  that  would  strengthen 
either  the  Judicial  Conference  or  the  cir- 
cuit councils.  To  one  extent  or  another, 
each  of  these  bills  would  erode  the  judi- 
cial independence  in  our  Federal  court 
system. 

The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  Is  to  consider  whether  a  sacri- 
fice of  judicial  independence  is  either 
warranted  or  wise  at  this  time.  We  are 
examining  the  administrative  perform- 
ance of  the  Judicial  Conference  and  cir- 
cuit councils  and  trying  to  determine 
whether  they  have  adhered  to  the  intent 
of  the  Congress.  If  we  find  that  they 
have  misused  their  authority,  then  I 
think  there  would  be  serious  question 
about  the  advisability  of  increasing  their 
powers. 

Our  hearings  resume  this  Thursday 
and  Friday.  May  7  and  8,  at  10  ajn.  each 
day  in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Both  days  of  hearings  will  be 
open  to  the  public. 

On  Thursday,  the  subcommittee  will 
hesur  the  Honorable  David  L.  Bazelon, 
chief  judge,  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit. U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Washington, 
D.C..  and  the  Honorable  William  F. 
Rehnqulst,  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice.  Washington.  D.C. 

Friday's  witnesses  will  be  the  Honor- 
able Bailey  Aldrich,  chief  judge.  First 
Circuit,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Peter  Fish,  assistant  professor. 
Department  of  Political  Science,  Duke 
University,  Durham.  N.C.,  and  Prof. 
Preble  Stolz,  school  of  law.  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Any  persons  desiring  further  Informa- 
tion about  the  hearings  should  ccHitact 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  1418  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
telei^one  225-4434. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  3505,  A 
wn.T.  TO  AMEND  THE  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  concerning  hearings  on  S. 
3505. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Jackson  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  would  like 
to  annoiince  that  open  public  bearings  will 
be  conducted  May  18  on  S.  350S.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
P\md  Act  of  1986. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  OoaooN  Aixott,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee, 
would  provide  a  minimum  annual  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  t300  million  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Fund. 

The  hearings  will  be  conducted  starting 
at  10  ajn.  in  Room  3110  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation. 

Anyone  interested  in  testifying  on  S.  3fi06 
should  notify  the  Committee. 


CONTROL  OF  POLLUTION  IN  U.S. 
COASTAL  ZONES 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNOS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, a  concurrent  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly, 
requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  a  statement  of  policy  that  his 
pronouncement  on  pollution  made  in 
reference  to  industries  locating  in  Beau- 
fort County,  S.C,  should  be  uniformly 
applied  in  all  States. 

On  May  4.  1970.  Secretary  Hickel  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  before  the  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  to  discuss  pending 
legislation  regarding  the  management  of 
coastal  zones  in  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories.  After  Secretary  Hickel  pre- 
sented his  statement,  I  specifically  In- 
quired into  the  area  referred  to  in  the 
concurrent  resolution.  The  following  ex- 
change took  place  between  the  Secretary 
and  myself: 

Senator  Rollings.  |I|  will  ask  you  an  ob- 
vious question,  but  It  has  b^n  raised,  really, 
by  the  Governor  and  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina,  that  this  new  procedxire 
is  being  enforced  solely  against  South 
Carolina. 

What  is  your  conmient? 

Secretary  Hickel.  That  is  not  true.  We  took 
this  action  in  Ohio,  in  Toledo,  in  four  major 
steel  mills  last  September,  one  similar  to 
this.  But  these  were  already  in  existence. 
There  is  somewhat  a  uniqueness  here  In  the 
fact  that  in  what  we  have  done  up  until  this 
time  was  move  against  those  in  operation. 
This  is  a  new  plant;  it  is  one  that  is  different 
in  that  category,  in  that  we  are  pointing  out 
the  problem  before  It  happens. 

That  is  unique,  but  it  isn't  obviously  just 
because  it  is  South  Carolina.  It  is  in  your 
State:  it  could  have  been  in  another  State. 
We  would  take  the  same  action. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

Senator  Hollxngs.  Well,  again  getting 
right  to  the  point,  if  that  plant  started  mov- 
ing and  went  up  to  North  Carolina,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  would  hound -dog  them 
there,  too,  as  they  have  done  In  South  Caro- 
Una? 

Secretary  Hickel.  That  is  right.  We  would 
have  to  do  the  same  thing.  .  .  . 

It  seems  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Secretary  has  categorically  stated  that 
his  pronouncement  regarding  pollution 
shall  be  uniformly  applied  in  all  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A        CONCtTBKENT        RXSOLUTION        REQUESTING 
THE    SXCEETABT    OF    THE    INTEEIOB    TO    MaKE 

A  Statement   or    Polict   That   His   Pmo- 

NOCNCEMENT       ON        POLLCTtON       MADE       IN 

RxnaucNCE     to    iNOvmas   Locatinc     in 

BXAVrOKT    COUNTT     SHALL    Be    UNITOBMLT 

Appliko   nr   All   States 

Whereas,  a  blgJhly  reputable  Industry  bad 
all  but  commenced  construction  in  Beaufort 
Coxinty  when  the  Issue  of  pollution  was 
raised;  and 

Whereas,  the  industry  readily  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  ot  pollution  laws  and  at- 
tempted to  reassure  everyone  in  every  way 
humanly  possible  that  it  kn«w  the  laws  have 
to  be  obeyed  and  that  It  was  prepared  to 
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measure  up  to  such  obligations;  and 

Whereas,  all  State  and  local  offlclaU,  ever 
mindful  of  the  Interest  and  welfare  of  the 
people  as  well  as  that  of  the  county  and 
the  State,  were  and  remain  convinced  of  the 
conscientious  attitude  and  capability  of  this 
Industry  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  this 
State;  and 

Whereas,  In  an  unprecedented  action  and 
flagrant  abuse  of  authority  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  Interfered  with  an  aspect  of 
the  Internal  affairs  of  a  State  beyond  his 
legal  interest,  ostensibly  for  purposes  of  pro- 
tection against  pollution;  and 

V^rhereas,  this  questionable  covirse  of  action 
by  the  Secretary  has  not  only  damaged 
the  reputation  of  this  Industry,  but  has 
caused  other  indvistrles  interested  in  locat- 
ing in  South  Carolina  to  become  hesitant 
and  In  some  cases  to  eliminate  this  State 
from  further  oonslderation;  and 

Whereas,  the  revised  attitude  of  the  sub- 
ject industry  and  other  prospective  new  in- 
dustries in  this  State  results  from  South 
Carolina  being  singled  out  for  special  consid- 
eraUon  by  the  Secretary  in  bis  new-foimd 
war  on  pollution;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  this  body  feel 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
make  a  statement  of  policy  that  hU  pro- 
nouncement regarding  pollution  shall  be 
uniformly  applied  In  all  States  and  not  only 
In  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  statement  is  essential  to 
mlUgate  Irreparable  damage  already  experi- 
enced by  the  economy  and  growth  of  this 
State.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  here- 
by reqviested  to  make  a  statement  of  policy 
that  his  pronouncements  on  pollution  made 
in  reference  to  industries  locaUng  in  Beau- 
fort Ooimty  shaU  be  uniformly  applied  in 
all  States. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Congressional  Delegation  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 


MISS  AUDRA  PAMBRUN,  EAST 
GLACIER  PARK,  MONT..  WINNER 
OF  AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSOCIA- 
TION CONTEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Inform  the  Senate  that  Miss 
Audra  Pambrun,  a  registered  nurse  and 
resident  of  East  Glacier  Park.  Mont.,  has 
been  selected  as  the  national  winner  of 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  Be-In- 
volved  Nurse  Search.  Miss  Pambrun  is 
a  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe 
and  the  director  of  the  community  health 
aids  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity's community  action  program 
on  the  Blackfeet  Reservaton. 

I  understand  that  Miss  Pambrun  was 
selected  from  more  than  200,000  members 
of  the  American  Nurses  Association  for 
her  outstanding  contribution  in  raising 
the  level  of  social  and  health  services  In 
her  community.  The  announcement  is 
being  made  today  at  the  ANA  convention 
In  Florida  Miss  Pambnm  will  receive  a 
$2,000  award,  one-half  of  which  will  go 
to  a  ccHnmunlty  project  In  Browning. 

Audra  Pambnm  Is  a  graduate  of 
Columbus  Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  In 
Great  Falls,  and  now  works  among  her 
own  people  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 
Her  territory  covers  1.500,000  acres  with 


a  caseload  of  approximately  7.000  Black- 
feet Indians.  Her  nursing  experience  in- 
cludes staff  nursing  with  the  Public 
Health  Service,  ambulance  work,  obstet- 
rics, and  school  nursing.  As  director  of 
the  community  health  aids  under  the 
OEO  community  action  program,  she 
implemented  a  complete  survey  of  every 
home  on  the  reservation  to  determine 
what  was  needed.  This  is  the  kind  of  aid 
which  will  make  a  direct  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  Improvement  of  con- 
ditions on  our  Indian  reservations.  The 
selection  of  Miss  Pambrun  for  this  award 
was  most  appropriate,  and  I  am  delighted 
by  this  recognition  of  her  outstanding 
leadership. 

VIOLENCE  ON  KENT  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  havt 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Tragedy  At  Kent,"  published  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Tues- 
day. May  5.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tkageot  at  Kent 

Yesterday,  four  young  people  died  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  State  University  in  Ohio. 
Now  will  come  the  charges,  the  counter- 
charges, the  questions.  Did  the  National 
Ouardsmen  open  fire  for  no  adequate  reason 
on  a  crowd  of  unarmed  student  protesters? 
Was  the  incident  touched  off  by  a  amlper? 
Were  the  men  ordered  to  lire?  Or  was  the 
brief  fusUade  the  product  of  a  panic  reac- 
tion by  a  few  semi-trained  soldiers  to  the 
advancing  mob. 

There  will  be  official  investigations.  There 
will.  In  the  course  of  time,  be  detailed  an- 
swers. But  the  really  Important  fact  is  al- 
ready IndeUbly  entered  on  the  record:  Two 
young   men   and  two  girls  are  dead. 

The  essential  tragedy  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  their  deaths  were  purposeless. 
The  peace  movement  needs  no  martyrs. 
There  will  be  no  massive  shift  of  opinion 
because  of  the  blood  spilled  on  the  camptis 
of  Kent  University.  Support  for  the  admin- 
istration will  neither  be  strengthened  nor 
eroded.  The  policy  will  not  be  revised. 

But  It  cannot  be  said  that  nothing  has 
changed.  The  four  deaths  have  measurably 
increased  the  llkeUhood  that  tensions  now 
building  on  campuses  acroas  the  country  wUl 
explode  into  further  violence  and  pointless 
bloodshed. 

Student  leaders  who  have  called  for  a 
nationwide  academic  strike  and  organizers 
of  the  proposed  weekend  rally  In  Washing- 
ton must  know,  at  last,  that  the  tactic  of 
violent  confrontation  must  be  abandoned. 
Dissent,  quite  properly,  wlU  continue — In 
Congress,  in  the  press,  on  the  campuses  and 
in  the  homes.  But  It  Is  time  for  us  all  to 
recognise  that  dissent  in  the  streets  can 
produce  nothing  more  than  violence,  that 
no  shouted  arguments  or  chanted  slogans  are 
going  to  alter  the  balance  of  public  opinion 
that  has  crystallzed  around  the  subject  of 
American  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

There  Is  no  need  to  rekindle  the  contro- 
versy, to  Increase  the  Intensity  of  defbate,  to 
test  the  exploelveness  of  this  socieity  by  strik- 
ing sparks  of  provocation.  There  la.  Instead,  a 
need  for  a  brief  pause  to  ponder  the  fact 
that  four  young  Uvee  have  ended  In  the 
genUe  Ohio  spring,  and  to  ask  why  this 
should  be. 


OPPOSITION     TO     ALL-VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 

Mr.  SAXBK  Mr.  President,  we  all  know 
that  there  are  many  arguments  pro  and 
con  over  abolishing  America's  military 
draft  in  favor  of  an  all-volunteer  Army. 
I  think  one  of  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  such  a  move  was 
made  In  an  article  published  recently  in 
New  Republic  magazine.  It  was  written 
by  Mr.  Peter  Barnes,  the  author  of  the 
book  enUtled.  "The  Army  May  Be  Haz- 
ardous to  Your  Health."  Mr.  Barnes  has 
capsuled  in  an  excellent  manner  most  of 
the  reservations  I  have  with  regard  to  a 
military  force  composed  exclusively  of 
volunteers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic  magazine.  May  S, 
1970] 

ALL-VOLUfTTKEa  AEMT? 

(By  Peter  Barnes) 
BarfT  Ooldwater  Is  for  it,  so  Is  George  Mc- 
Oovem.  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  supports  It, 
so  does  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth.  Robert 
Taft.  Jr.  likes  the  idea,  so  does  Allard  K. 
Ix>wenBteln.  So.  too.  In  principle,  does  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  as  be  reiterated  In  his  draft 
message  last  week.  They  all  favor  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  Now,  backed  by  the  unani- 
mous support  of  a  Presidential  Commission 
beaded  by  former  Defense  Secretary  Thomas 
S.  Dates,  the  end-the-draft  advocates  have 
succeeded  In  directing  the  nation's  gase  to- 
wards the  beguiling  goal  of  what,  it  Is 
claimed,  would  be  a  painless  military.  Alas, 
It  is  a  prospect  that  under  present  condi- 
tions is  neither  attainable  nor  particularly 
desirable.  Unless  we  turn  our  gaze  from  this 
alluring  distraction,  and  look  Instead  towards 
other  reforms,  we  shall  be  left  with  a  military 
system  th»t  Is  little  bettw  than  the  one  we 
have. 

Like  Gaul,  the  coalition  supporting  an 
all-volunteer  army  Is  divided  Into  three 
parts;  the  Ideological  conservatives,  the 
Ideological  liberals,  and  those  who,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  might  be  called  middle-class 
pragmatuts.  (Richard  Nixon  falls  into  this 
last- mentioned  category.)  The  conservatives 
quite  persuasively  contend  that  conscription 
Is  a  gross  Infringement  upon  individual 
liberty.  The  liberals,  tormented  by  Vietnam, 
maintain  with  equal  persuasiveness  that 
no  one  should  be  compeUed  to  flght 
in  a  war  that  Is  Immoral,  undeclared, 
and  non-defenalve.  In  addition,  the  lib- 
erals see  an  end  to  peacetime  conscription 
as  a  way  to  limit  the  military's  slse,  and 
thus  its  power.  The  middle-class  pragmatlsts 
put  forward  a  number  of  largely  techno- 
cratic arguments  for  an  all-volunteer  army. 
Their  underlying  objective  Is  not  to  con- 
trol the  military  more  firmly  but  to  quell 
the  restless  students. 

Like  many  of  the  Republican  efforts  that 
have  come  before  it,  the  Gates  Commission 
report  U  a  fusion  at  the  conservative  and 
pragmatic  viewpoints.  It  closely  reflects  the 
known  positions  of  Commission  members 
Milton  Friedman,  the  conservative  eocKio- 
mlst,  and  Stephen  Herblts,  a  young  law  stu- 
dent who  helped  a  group  of  moderate  Re- 
publican congressmen  write  a  book  about 
ending  the  draft.  The  Commission's  report 
also  parallels  the  views  of  Martin  Anderson, 
the  S3-year-old  White  House  staffer  best 
known  for  The  Federal  BuHdoeer,  a  stinging 
critique  of  urban  renewal,  and  as  the  author 
of  Nixon's  statements  on  the  draft. 
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Wbat  troubles  me  Is  not  tht  t  these  advo- 
cates are  Improperly  motivated,  or  that  a 
"professional"  army,  If  established,  would  be 
a  terribly  dangerous  or  object:  enable  thing. 
The  disturbing  aspects  of  the  pleas  for  an 
all-volunteer  army  Is  their  la::k  of  contact 
with  social  realities.  We  are  asied  to  believe 
that,  simply  by  paying  the  ]>nce.  we  can 
make  the  Injustices  surrounllng  military 
service  vanish.  Such  Is  not  the  c  ase. 

In  the  lengthy  report  of  thf  Gates  Com- 
mission, for  example,  there  are] several  state- 
ments such  as  the  following:  'A  force  made 
up  of  men  freely  chooaing  to  serve  should 
enhance  the  dignity  and  pmtlge  of  the 
military.  Kvery  man  In  unl'onn  will  be 
serving  as  a  matter  of  cholc^  rather  than 
coercion."  The  magic  word  "alii- volunteer"  is 
used  to  oonjure  up  visions  of  i  highly  moti- 
vated force  of  gung-ho  professionals,  un- 
plagued  by  malcontents  and  teady  to  heed 
the  call  to  action  with  nary  a  nioment's  hesi- 
tation. This  kind  of  fighting  !  force,  we  are 
told,  is  both  desirable  and  feasible.  By  rais 
ing  the  basic  pay  levels  for 
listed  men.  beefing  up  the  n 
and  buying  more  advertise; 
media,  we  could  have  such 
early  as  mid-1971.  President  iNlxon  In  his 
message  expressed  doubts  aboi^t  the  '71  date 
but  asked  Congress  to  give  a 
boost  to  enlisted  men  with 
years  service  and  pledged  to 
If  cautiously  along  the  path 
teer  army. 

One  senses  that  the  Oatei 
(not  to  mention  Nixon)  forgot  Ito  talk  to  any 
GIs  who  did  enlist  during  thf  past  decade 
or  two.  The  kind  of  army  It  eiivlsions  might 
well  be  worth  thinking  abo\|t  if  we  were 
still  In  the  1930s.  Then,  the  amiy  was  small — 
microscopic  by  current  standards — and  un- 
employment was  high.  Recruiters  were  liter- 
ally turning  people  away.  Todfy  they're  not 
so  choosy.  Even  aided  by  pressure  from  the 
draft,  recruiters  are  beating  tQe  bushes  like 
hungry  car  salesmen,  promising  one  thing  or 
another  to  Induce  adolescent^  to  sign  up. 
Many  a  naive  young  man  enlist^  with  strange 
impressions  of  what  awaits  hi^.  Others  are 
accepted  who  shouldn't  be  in;  the  military. 
The  volunteer  who  signs  up,! or  thinks  he 
signs  up,  for  airplane  mechaiilcs  and  then 
finds  himself  in  an  infantry  platoon  is  not 
always  a  happy  soldier.  Nor  is  the  youth  who 
volunteers  because  a  judge  Offered  him  a 
choice  between  the  army  and  tt>e  county  jail. 
Nor  Is  the  so-called  New  Standards  man — 
accepted  since  1966  under  Project  100.000 — 
with  a  fifth  grade  reading  abljlty,  who  falls 
humiliatingly  behind  his  budHiee  In  train- 
ing. Nor  Ls  the  runaway,  or  tl^e  kid  ftx>m  a 
broken  home. 

Statistics  bear  out  the  fact  t: 
are  not  appreciably  happier  in 
draftees.   For   example,   despl 
reen  listing  that  run  as  high 
Army's  r«enllstment  rate  for 
unteers  Is  only  14.6  percent, 
with  a  reenlistment  rate  of 
draftees.*  Sixty  percent  of  th 
prisoners   in   military   stockad 
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teers, as  are  about  the  same  ^percentage  of 
deserters  known  to  be  in  Canada  and 
Sweden.  In  short,  the  army  Is  i  chock  full  of 
voliinteers  who  would  like  to  'junvolunteer." 
R«g\ilar  Army  men  who  ari  impatiently 
counting  their  days  till  sepcu^on  and  who 


*The  Gates  Commission  distinguishes  be- 
tween draft-induced  and  what  it  calls  "true" 
Tolunteen — men  for  whom  the  draft  Is  not 
a  factor  In  enlisting.  No  reealistment  sta- 
tistics are  available  that  differentiate  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  volunteers,  but  obvi- 
ously the  reenllstment  rate  f^r  "true"  vol- 
unteers Is  somewhat  higher  tb4n  the  rate  for 
all  volunteers.  A  good  estimate  Is  that  It  runs 
around  30  percent.  This  mean$  that  80  per- 
cent of  even  the  "true"  voluntpers — still  the 
overwhelming  majority — get  ov  t  of  the  army 
at  their  first  opportunity. 


resent  their  loes  of  liberty  as  much  as  any 
draftee.  (Indeed,  some  volunteers  are  even 
more  embittered  than  draftees  because  they 
were  led  to  expect  something  other  than 
they  got.) 

The  conservatives  and  particularly  the 
pragmatists  would  have  us  believe  that  by 
eliminating  coercion,  we  would  wipe  out  the 
Indignities  associated  with  military  service. 
But  an  all-volunteer  army  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  indignities  of  military  service  so 
much  as  it  would  remove  them  from  the  sight 
of  those  who  prefer  not  to  see  and  experience 
them — primarily  the  sons  of  the  educated 
white  middle  class.  The  Gates  Commission 
talks  glowingly  of  upgrading  financial  com- 
pensation and  other  conditions  of  service  so 
that  participation  In  the  military  becomes  "a 
rewarding  opportunity,  not  ...  a  burden." 
If  military  service  could  really  be  made  a 
rewarding  opportunity,  there  would  be  little 
reason  to  do  away  with  the  draft.  The  truth  is 
that  military  service  Is,  and  for  the  foresee- 
able futxire  will  be.  a  burden,  and  the  lot  of 
the  enlisted  man  will  remain,  to  varying  de- 
grees only,  unpleasant. 

An  all-volunteer  army  would  put  an  end 
to  peacetime  induction,  but  In  so  doing 
woiild  transfer  the  burden  of  military  service 
to  those  who  are  most  susceptible  to  being 
induced.  These  would  primarily  be  the 
poorer,  less  educated  and  less  sophisticated 
segments  of  our  youth  population.  It  Is 
argued.  In  a  somewhat  elitist  tone,  that 
these  young  people  would  have  the  most  to 
gain  from  military  service,  or  at  least  have 
less  to  lose.  (The  truth  of  this  statement  Is 
in  Itself  a  sad  commentary  on  our  society.) 
But  is  It  proper  that  our  nation  should  be 
defended  by  those  who  have  been  favored 
by  It  the  least?  Is  not  the  burden  of  com- 
mon defense  something  that  all  segments  of 
society  should  share  equally,  or  at  least 
run  an  equal  risk  of  sharing?  And  how  much 
Justice  is  obtained  by  ending  conscription, 
but  replacing  it  with  a  recruiting  system 
that  feeds  on  the  poverty.  Ignorance  and 
gullibility  of  our  most  disadvantaged  young- 
sters? 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  large  painless 
military.  The  more  socially  just  course  lies 
not  in  trying  to  hide  the  pain,  or  transfer  It, 
but  in  sharing  the  pain  and  seeking,  through 
reform  of  the  army,  to  reduce  it. 

How  can  the  military  be  reformed?  This  Is 
the  major  question,  and  although  no  com- 
prehensive answers  can  be  offered  here,  aacoe 
suggestions  are  possible  on  how  we  might 
begin. 

The  first  and  most  timely  target  for  al- 
teration is  the  Selective  Service  Act,  which 
is  due  to  expire  next  year.  Student  defer- 
ments, as  the  President  recommended  to 
Congress,  should  be  eliminated.  Beyond  that, 
there  are  two  major  areas  where  the  law 
should  be  changed. 

First,  a  numerical  ceiling  o\ight  to  be 
placed  upon  the  niunber  of  men  the  Presi- 
dent can  induct  each  month.  Our  deep- 
ening involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  reveals 
the  helplessness  of  Congress  In  the  face  of 
Presidential  faiti  accomplia.  The  Constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war 
has  been  brushed  aside  by  Presidential 
spokesnien  as  "outdated."  Defense  appropri- 
ation bills  are  spirited  through  the  Capitol 
in  such  a  manner  that  few  can  be  opposed 
to  "supporting  our  fighting  boys  who  are 
already  over  there."  Never  In  the  long  and 
bloody  history  of  escalation  has  there  been 
a  handle  Congress  could  grab,  a  point  where 
it  could  say.  "Stop."  As  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  stated  In  Its  National 
Commitments  report  last  year :  "The  concen- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  vir- 
tually unlimited  authority  over  matters  at 
war  and  peace  has  all  but  removed  the  limits 
to  executive  power  In  the  most  important 
single  airea  of  our  national  life.  Until  they 
are  restored  the  American  pec^le  will  be 
threatened  with  tyranny  or  disaster." 

Much  of  the  blame  lies  with  Ccmgreas  it- 


self. Six  times  It  has  approved  or  eittended 
a  Selective  Service  law  which  gives  to  the 
President  the  power  to  conscript  men 
"whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  exists,"  with- 
out any  effective  limitation  on  the  number 
that  can  be  drafted  or  the  use  to  which 
they  can  be  put.  It  is  incongruous,  but 
nonetheless  true,  that  if  the  President  wants 
20.000  men  in  February  to  be  trained  for 
deployment  to  Asia,  he  merely  snaps  his 
fingers:  if  he  wants  $20,000  to  combat  pov- 
erty in  West  ^Virginia,  he  must  fight  like  hell 
for  the  appropriation. 

It  Is  time  that  Congress  remedied  the 
situation  by  withdrawing  the  blank  check 
on  the  nation's  manpower  It  has  given  the 
President  for  nearly  25  years.  This  can  be 
done  by  establishing  a  fixed  monthly  celling 
on  the  number  of  draftees,  and  providing 
that  no  additional  men  can  be  Inducted 
without  Congressional  "appropriation."  Thus. 
Congress  might  authorize  the  President  to 
draft  up  to  10,000  men  per  month.  If  at  any 
time  the  President  wanted  more  than  the 
authorized  number  of  drafttes,  he  would 
have  to  come  to  Congress  stating  the  size 
and  purpose  of  his  request.  He  might  be  re- 
quired to  do  this  monthly,  or  perhaps  only 
quarterly.  In  either  case.  Congress  would 
retain  the  power  to  review  periodically  the 
President's  use  of  the  draft. 

The  se«;ond  area  where  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice law  ought  to  be  amended  Is  In  definition 
of  conclentloos  objection.  Here  again,  the 
problem  should  be  viewed  In  relation  to  the 
President's  almost  unchecked  power  to  make 
war.  Congressional  safeguards  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  have  become  enfeebled.  The 
peoples  ultimate  safeguard — the  electoral 
process — has  also  been  shown  to  be  virtually 
Irrelevant  ("We  are  not  about  to  send 
American  boys  nine  or  ten  thousand  miles 
away  from  home  to  do  what  Asian  boys 
ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves" — Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  1964.)  If  the  old  Constitutional 
checks  and  balances  have  been  eroded,  new 
ones  must  be  created  which  can  be  enforced. 
At  the  same  time,  if  conscription  Is  to  be 
continued,  some  protection  must  be  afforded 
the  Individual  against  an  over-eager  inva- 
sion by  the  Executive  of  his  fundamental 
liberties. 

The  present  law  defines  a  conscientious 
objector  as  one  who  "by  reason  of  religious 
training  and  belief.  Is  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  participation  In  war  In  any  form." 
Though  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1965 
that  It  was  not  necessary  to  believe  In  a 
Supreme  Being  in  order  to  be  classified  as 
a  conscientious  objector,  the  whole  notion  of 
conscientious  objection  in  America  (though 
not  in  England)  Is  too  narrowly  associated 
with  religious  pacifism.  Conscientious  objec- 
tion— at  least  to  undeclared,  non-defensive 
wars — should  be  a  basic  political  right  having 
nothing  to  do  with  how  or  whether  a  man 
worships  God.  This,  In  essence,  may  be  what 
the  Massachusetts  leglslatxire  meant  to  say 
when  It  enacted  the  recent  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  Massachusetts  soldiers  in  unde- 
clared wars  "outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States."  This  Is  the  perspecUve 
from  which  Congress  ought  to  view  the  sub- 
ject when  the  draft  comes  up  for  renewal. 

Congress  can.  and  should  create  by  statute 
the  right  of  an  Individual  not  to  participate 
in  undeclared,  non-defensive  wars.  This  right 
would  obviously  be  broader  In  Its  application 
than  the  existing  right  of  religious  pacifists 
to  be  excluded  from  combat:  yet  It  would 
not  be  a  universal  right.  It  would  apply  only 
to  those  who  objected  to  a  particular  war 
for  reasons  of  conscience  (I.e.,  some  test  of 
sincerity  would  be  required).  It  would  not 
apply  in  peacetime;  It  would  not  apply  to 
wars  In  which  the  nation  was  under  direct 
attack.  Moreover,  If  OiHigTeas  saw  the  need 
to  mobilize  the  country  and  to  make  a  declar- 
ation of  war,  the  right  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection could  be  suspended  (or  limited  once 
again  to  religious  pacifists) . 
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A  major  dUBculty  In  establishing  a  basic 
right  of  conscientious  objection  to  the  draft 
Is  that,  for  some  subliminal  reason,  con- 
scientious objection  Is  widely  considered  to 
be  a  radical  Idea.  Quite  the  contrary :  nothing 
Is  more  conservative  and  traditionally  Ameri- 
can than  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be 
secure  from  unauthorized  encrocichments  of 
Presidential  power,  as  we  have  so  often  heard 
from  William  F.  Bucldey,  Jr..  Barry  Oold- 
water  and  others.  It  Is  also  said  that  a  pro- 
vision for  conscientious  objection  to  un- 
declared and  non-defensive  wars  would 
"legalize  draft-dodging."  So  it  would — under 
certain  conditions.  But  so.  too.  would  an  all- 
volunteer  army,  and  on  a  far  larger  scale. 

What  Is  more  astonislilng  than  the  fact 
that  there  Is  resistance  to  the  idea  of  re- 
defining conscientious  objection  Is  that  so 
little  consideration  has  been  given  to  It. 
The  Gates  Conunlsslon.  judging  from  its  re- 
port, did  not  even  blink  In  the  direction 
of  conscientious  objection.  Yet  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  an  all-volunteer  army — an  alternative 
that  does  not  go  nearly  so  far  .in  excusing 
citizens  from  the  burden  of  military  serv- 
ice.— the  Idea  of  the  draft  cum  conscientious 
objection  to  undeclared,  non -defensive  wars 
has  much  to  commend  It.  (It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  Great  Britain  provided  for  non- 
rellglous  and  even  non-pacifist  conscientious 
,' objection  during,  of  all  things.  World  War 
n.  Despite  the  dire  threat  to  their  survival 
as  a  free  people,  the  British  were  able  to 
recognize  that  honorable  men  could  have 
reasons  of  conscience  for  not  participating 
In  that  particular  war,  and  that  such  men 
were  not  necessarily  either  cowards  or 
.,  traitors.  The  government's  position,  as  stated 
'  In  a  1944  Ministry  of  Information  booklet, 
was  forthrlghtly  put:  "We  hold  that  a  man 
whose  deepest  feelings  are  outraged  by  com- 
batant military  service  should  not  be  pressed 
Into  such  service.  Not  only  will  he  suffer,  but 
also-^a  point  frequently  overlooked — the 
Service  will  suffer.") 

Beyond  the  Initial  goal  of  amending  the 
Selective  Service  Act  lies  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  humanizing  the  army — of  structuring 
and  maintaining  a  competent,  defensively- 
oriented  military  that  causes  minimum 
damage  to  Individual  integrity.  Several 
smaller  countries  (Switzerland.  Sweden, 
Israel.  West  Germany)  have  resolved  this 
problem  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In 
the  United  States  the  problem  was  briefly 
tackled  after  World  War  II,  but  never  fully 
pursued.  There  is  no  better  time  to  take 
up  the  task  than  now. 

The  two  things  that  most  degrade  the 
enlisted  man  are  his  total  lack  of  power 
over  his  own  life,  and  the  constant  attack 
by  the  army  on  his  personality.  The  former 
Is  to  a  large  extent  inevitable,  the  latter  is 
not. 

From  the  moment  he  is  drafted  or  Inducted 
into  the  military,  the  young  enlisted  man  Is 
stripped  of  the  power  to  make  d^c^ons. 
This  poweriessness  extends  from  mattere  of 
the  most  vital  concern  to  him.  such  as  avotd- 
ing  death,  to  the  most  trivial  details  of  dally 
existence.  He  Is  told  when  to  get  up,  what 
clothes  to  wear,  how  to  walk  and  talk — and 
ulttmately,  whether  he  must  carry  a  rlfie  in 
the  rice  peddles  or  sit  behind  a  desk  In  North 
Carolina.  Before  the  army  he  was  relatively 
free:  once  In  the  anny  he  Is  faceless  gov- 
ernment i>roperty,  shaped,  wrapped,  and 
shipped  to   aiUtrary   destinations. 

The  OI  Is  willing  to  accept  much  of  this 
because  be  recognizes  the  necessities  of  a 
large  military  organization.  He  Is  less  willing 
to  accept  the  concerted  assault  upon  his  pri- 
vate being.  In  basic  training,  he  is  yelled  at, 
denounced,  humiliated  and  punished  In  a 
calculated  effort  to  destroy  his  self-esteem 
and  individuality.  In  place  of  bis  previous 
identity  the  army  attempts  to  construct  a 
new  one — that  of  the  obedient  servant  and 
perhaps  killer. 

When  training  Is  over,  the  war  between  the 


GI  and  the  army  over  the  GIs  personality 
becomes  quieter — a  kind  of  war  of  attrition. 
The  army  ceases  to  attack.  Still,  a  soldier 
need  not  call  for  violent  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  government  to  trigger  a  repres- 
sive response.  An  unbuttoned  uniform,  a  dis- 
respectful word,  sideburns  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  too  long,  a  letter  to  a  Congressman — 
any  of  these  Is  sufficient.  The  variety  of  tooli 
available  to  the  army  for  personality  control 
would  require  a  small  catalog  to  list.  They 
range  from  denial  of  weekend  passes  to  as- 
signment of  miserable  details,  from  orders  to 
ship  to  Vietnam  to  fines,  demotions,  courts- 
martial,  stockades  and  several  different  types 
of  bad  discharges.  On  occasion,  too.  there  Is 
resort  to  sheer,  extra-legal  brutality.  If  a 
youngster  doesn't  know  what  fear  Is.  be 
quickly  finds  out. 

There  Is  no  simple  way  to  go  about  human- 
izing a  military  machine.  The  American  army 
is  an  old  and  powerful  Institution,  fixed  In  Its 
ways  and  peculiarly  resistant  to  change.  Con- 
gress alone,  even  If  it  were  willing,  could  not 
bring  about  the  needed  shifts  In  officer  atti- 
tudes and  company-level  practices.  The 
major  pressures  for  change  must  come — and 
they  are  coming — from  GIs  themselves,  aided 
by  a  concerned  and  alert  public.  One  way 
not  to  begin.  In  my  opinion.  Is  to  move  to  an 
all-volunteer  system.  There  Is  nothing  civil- 
ian society  would  like  more  to  forget  about 
than  the  army.  The  attentions  of  Congress. 
the  press,  the  federal  courts  and  anxious 
parents  would  drift  far  from  the  indignities 
of  military  life  the  moment  that  life  was 
proclaimed  to  be  voluntary.  There  would 
similarly  be  less  popular  concern  about  the 
uses  to  which  volunteer  soldiers  were  put. 
How  many  would  care,  and  how  deeply,  about 
the  Vietnam  war  If  their  sons  and  brothers 
were  not  being  conscripted  to  fight  It? 

At  the  same  time,  an  end  to  the  draft 
would  shield  the  army  from  the  influx  of  dtl- 
zen-eoldlers  who  are  the  yeast  of  internal 
change.  The  army  needs  Yossarlans.  Ronald 
Rldenhours,  Independent-minded  R.O.T.C. 
junior  crfficers  and  3Jl.Q.  lawyers — soldiers 
who  do  their  Jobs  but  who  are  not  committed 
to  the  cover-your-aas  system,  whose  loyalties 
are  to  civilian,  not  careerist  values.  Given  the 
absence  of  countervailing  powers  within  the 
military,  it  Is  the  clvlllan-ln-unlform  who  is 
most  likely  to  point  out,  articulate  and  test 
the  areas  for  change. 

(More  truthful  recruiting  practices  would 
of  course  diminish  much  mibeequent  bitter- 
ness. Also,  training  should  concentrate  on 
building  up  a  soldier's  military  skills  and  not 
on  destroying  his  sense  of  individual  worth. 
Following  training,  the  army's  control  over 
the  Indlvidiial  should  be  limited  to  those 
aspects  of  conduct  which  ere  directly  related 
to  combat  effectiveness  or  to  foreign  policy 
(when  a  soldier  Is  stationed  In  a  foreign 
country,  there  is  a  legitimate  national  inter- 
est in  supervising  his  behavior) .  Tlie  OI's  re- 
courses against  abuses  of  power  must  be 
strengthened.  This  can  be  done,  perhaps, 
through  the  Installation  of  oongresslonally- 
appointed  civilian  ombudsmen  on  major  mili- 
tary bases.  Soldiers'  representatives,  elected 
directly  by  the  enlisted  men.  could  speak  for 
the  OI  before  the  commanding  general  and 
the  omrbudsman.  (The  West  German  Bun- 
deswehr  has  a  system  similar  to  this.) 

In  ackUtlon,  Representatives  and  Senators 
should  keep  a  more  watchful  eye  than  they 
do  on  conunanders  who  Infringe  upon  sol- 
diers' rights:  such  commissioned  officers 
should  not  be  perfunctorily  approved  when 
their  promotions  come  through  Congress. 

In  short,  there  are  a  number  of  philosophic 
reasons,  as  well  as  considerations  of  social 
equity,  which  argue  against  a  large  all-volim- 
teer  army  under  present  conditions.  But  be- 
yond these  Is  the  fact  that  the  country  faces 
a  choice  between  further  isolating  the  mili- 
tary or  bringing  It  more  closely  under  civilian 
scrutiny  and  control,  between  professionaliz- 
ing the  army  and  reforming  it.  If  the  draft 


can  be  modified  so  that  limits  are  placed  on 
the  power  of  the  President  to  conscript,  then 
an  army  within  which  there  is  eome  freedom 
and  ferment  would  be  the  safest,  most  hu- 
mane, and  most  worthy  kind  of  army  tot  our 
young  people  and  for  a  healthy  democracy. 


LUXURIES  FOR  MANY— NO  TV  FOR 
MULTIPLE  AMPUTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pentagon,  as  we  all  know,  has  a  penchant 
for  spending  millions  on  marginal  lux- 
uries. It  has  swimming  pools  at  the 
BOQ's,  PX's  and  commissary  stores  at 
almost  every  post,  and  accommodations 
for  visiting  VIP's  which  rival  the  $50-a- 
day  rooms  at  most  resort  hotels. 

But  as  James  McCartney,  veteran  cor- 
respondent for  the  Knight  Newspapers 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Service  indi- 
cates, those  who  need  simple  aids  most 
of  all  are  often  the  last  to  receive  th^m. 
He  has  filed  a  moving  story  contrasting 
these  overwhelming  luxuries  for  many  in 
the  military  with  the  absence  of  a  sim- 
ple television  set  at  a  Vietnam  hospital 
for  Lt.  Ted  Bridis  who  is  a  multiple 
amputee.  s 

Lieutenant  Bridis  lost  both  legs  at  the 
inee.  His  right  arm  is  amputated  at  the 
elbow.  As  McCartney  s  article  points  out: 

He  caimot  turn  himself  over.  He  cannot 
read  In  bed  for  he  cannot  hold  a  book. 

But  neither  the  Army  nor  the  Red 
Cross  could  provide  Lieutenant  Bridis 
with  a  TV  set  in  the  Third  Field  Hos- 
pital in  Saigon.  Yet,  that  was  the  only 
means  he  had  of  passing  the  lonely  hours. 
Finally,  after  a  saga  of  frustration  and 
blunder.  Lieutenant  Bridis'  buddies  took 
up  a  personal  collection  to  provide  him 
with  a  TV  set  after  the  Army  and  the  Red 
Cross  failed. 

This  occurred  at  a  time  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  article,  all  kinds  of  luxuries 
and  facilities  were  available  to  almost 
everyone  else  In  Saigon.  As  McCartney 
writes: 

The  U.S.  Army  Is  able  to  find  and  pay  for 
air  conditioners  for  Just  about  every  colonel, 
major  and  captain  at  beadqtiarters  in  Saigon. 

The  United  States  Is  able  to  finance  chauf- 
fers for  even  middle-level  U5.  civilian  jjer- 
sonnel  in  Saigon  so  that  they  won't  have  to 
walk  to  work  In  the  humid  heat  of  the 
tropics. 

It  is  able  to  maintain  Iti&b  officer's  clubs. 
It  has  comfortable  VIP  accommodations  for 
every  defense  secretary  who  cares  to  nxake 
an  Inspection  trip. 

Almost  every  official  in  Saigon — military 
or  civilian — is  able  to  afford  a  Vietnamese 
maid. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  mov- 
ing article  which  so  cleaiiy  contrasts  the 
heroic  sacrifices  and  suffering  of  some 
with  the  high-off-the-hog  living  of  too 
many  in  Saigon. 

We  need  a  military  which  gets  its  own 
priorities  strsdghtened  out  as  well  as  the 
priorities  between  it  and  the  civilian 
economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cartney's moving  article  from  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News ,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 
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24.  lost  two 


S&lgon. 

and  pay  tor. 

every  colonel. 


(From  the  Ctdcmgo  Dally  News. 

Amid  Saicon  Lcxmuxs.  No  TV 
Yank 
(By  James  McCartn<y) 

Washinctok— Lt.  Ted  Brtdlii. 
legs  and  one  arm  for  his  counti  y  In  Vietnam. 

They  were  blown  off  by  a  Coi  amunlst  mor- 
tar sheU  Feb.  22. 

But  neither  the  tJ.S.  Army  iior  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Crosa  could  find  a  T  ^  set  to  make 
his  life  more  comfortable  as  ^e  lay  on  his 
back  m  the  3d  Field  Hospital  li  > 

The  U.S.  Army  la  able  to  find, 
air  condltlonera  for  Just  about  e 
major  and  captain  at  headquarters  In  Saigon. 

The  United  States  Is  able  to  finance  chauf- 
feurs for  even  middle-level  V.$.  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  Saigon  so  that  they  Won't  have  to 
walk   to   work   In   the   humid  heat   of   the 

tropics.  ,       ,     ,   w.  Tt 

It  is  able  to  maintain  lush  olBcer  s  clubs.  It 

has    comfortable    VTP    accomijiodatlons    for 

every  defense  secretary  who  cafes  to  make  an 

inspection  trip. 
xLaiost  every  official  In  Salgob— military  or 

clvlUan— is  able  to  afford  a  Vietnamese  maid. 
But  the  UJS.  government  couldn't  find  a 

way  to  furnish  Ted  Brldls  a  TV  set  to  help 

pass  the  hours  as  he  lay  on  hlsi  back. 

And  neither  could  the  Amerl|:an  Red  Cross 
Ted  Brldls.  of  Miami,  was  a  fctar  on  Miami 

High   Schools    19«a    championship    football 


Both  legs  have  now  been  fevered  at  the 
kne«.  His  right  arm  has  been  j  amputated  at 
the  elbow. 

He  cannot  turn  himself  over 


S  ^^t ;^  m"^:  °o7 te  cant  hold  a^roop.  Is  the  ^ear  of  a  major  involvement  of 


While  criticism  has  been  Iqng  and  loud 
from  congressional  sources^  and  from 
parts  of  the  academic  community,  the 
public  has  responeded  in  support  of  our 
President. 

The  best  information  that  has  been 
available  to  me  indicates  that  the  opera- 
tion in  Cambodia  is  going  extremely  well 
and  Is  proceeding  according  to  timing 
and  planning.  As  I  said  last  Thursday 
night.  I  feel  that  this  move  was  necessary 
and  Is  temporary.  Nothing  that  has 
happened  to  date  indicates  anything 
other  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  contains  a  Gallup  poll  on 
the  President's  action  in  Cambodia  and 
shows  that  a  majority  approves  of  the 
President's  handling  of  the  Cambodian 
situation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

51  PiBcrNT  StTPPOBT  NnoN  ON  Cambodia 
Ventvbe 

PaiNcrroN.  N.J. — Initial  pubUc  reaction  to 
President  Nixon's  handling  of  the  Cambodian 
situation  shows  approval  outweighing  disap- 
proval by  about  a  7-to-5  ratio.  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  clearly  prefer  this  support  to  be 
In  the  form  of  arms  and  material  and  not 
combat  troops. 

A  key  reason  for  opposing  the  sending  of 


the  Senate,  as  well  as  his  congregation 
at  the  National  Presbyterian  Church 
have  gained  strength,  comfort,  and  inner 
peace  through  his  ministrations. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  him  in  our 
midst.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saluting 
him  and  belatedly  wish  him  many  years 
of  health  and  service  to  God's  children. 

Let  me  add  that  Dr.  Elson  gave  the 
invocation  at  Constitution  Hall  on  Fri- 
day. May  1,  for  "an  appeal  for  interna- 
tional Justice"  on  behalf  of  American 
servicemen  missing  in  action  or  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Southestst  Asia.  His  pres- 
ence and  blessing  added  a  meaningful 
dimension  to  the  tribute  we  sought  to 
pay  these  gallant  Americans. 


book. 
What  he  can  do,  his  doctor 

TV  t 

And  that,  the  doctor  said,  night  help  hkn 
to  paaa  the  lonely  hours. 

Amwican  TV  shows  are  available  In  Saigon 
on  an  armed  forces  network. 

But  the  U.S.  Army  is  etlng^  with  TV  seU 
for  triple  amputees. 

When  the  Red  Cross  unit  at 
Hospital  was  asked  If  a  set  could  be  obtained 
for  the  Ueutenant.  the  dlrec»r,  a  woman 
said  she'd  look  Into  It. 

But  two  day*  Utop  there  was  still  no  acUon. 

So  the  Bed  Crom  national  headquarters  in 
Washington  was  asked  to  make  an  Inquiry 

A  cable  came  back  from  the  :  led  Croea  office 
m  Saigon. 

In  part  It  read:  ^        __ 

'•Hospital  does  not— repeat 'not— have  TV 
sets  available  for  individual  p4tlent«." 

The  cable  did  not  mention  (that  the  Army 
doei>_repe»t  does— have  al*  conditioners 
available  for  thousands  of  fully  ambulatory 
officers.  I        . 

WeU,  Lt.  BrldU  now  has  a  TTl^  set. 

The  men  In  Ut.  Brldls'  ^$nlt— the  2«th 
Engineering  CWnpMiy,  attached  to  the  Amer- 
U»l  Division — took  up  a  collection. 

They  are  not  in  Saigon. 

They  don't  have  air  condltlciiers. 

They  dont  have  maids. 

They  dont  have  chauffeurs,  i 

They  are  in  a  combat  sone  1^  the  toughest 
sector  of  the  Vietnam  War.  iome  200  mllea 
north  of  Saigon  In  the  Jungle. 

They  took  up  a  coUection  InJ  a  combat  aone 
to  buy  their  buddy  a  TV  set.     I 

I 


JfOMi  forces  In  Cambodia. 
says  is  watch^  These  flndlngs  are  based  on  the  work  of 
7  106  Oallup  Poll  Interviewers  who  talked  to 
538  adults  In  person  on  Satxirday  and  tele- 
phoned the  resuiu  to  Princeton  that  evening. 
Results  of  a  full-scale  survey  on  the  Cambo- 
dia situation  will  be  reported  In  the  near 
future. 

Following  are  the  survey  questions  and  the 
results,  based  on  the  95  per  cent  of  the  sam- 
ple who  said  they  have  heard  or  read  about 
the  fighting  in  Cambodia: 

"Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
President  Nlzon  Is  handling  the  Cambodian 
sltuaUon?" 

Approve — 61  per  cent 

Disapprove — 35  per  cant 

No  opinion — 14  per  cent 

•■I>o  you  think  the  VS.  should  send  arms 
and  material  to  help  Cambodia,  or  not?" 

Should — 53  per  cent 

Should  not — 35  per  cent 

No  opinion — 12  per  cent 

"Do  you  think  we  should  send  U.S.  troops 
to  help  Cambodia,  or  not?" 

Should — 28  per  cent 

Should  not — 56  per  cent 

No  opinion — 14  per  cent 

"As  you  see  the  sltuaUon  at  this  time,  do 
you  think  the  UB.  will  be  able  to  avoid  a 
major  involvement  of  our  troops  in  the  Cam- 
bodU  situation,  or  not?" 

Yes — 31  per  cent 

No — 56  per  cent 

No  opinion — 14  per  cent 


GALLUP  POLL  ON  PRfcSIDENT-S 
ACnON  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  4  days  have 
now  passed  since  President  |f  ixon  went  to 
the  people  on  Thursday  night  to  explain 
to  them  his  position  regardkig  Cambodia. 

Following  that  speech.!  I  Indicated 
publicly  my  wholehearted  support  of 
the  President. 


DR.  EDWARD  L.  R.  ELSON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  It  was  in- 
deed fitting  that  the  Senate  paused  on 
April  27  to  salute  Dr.  Edward  Elson  on 
the  40th  anniversary  of  his  ordination. 

Dr.  Elson's  mlnls^  has  been  unique 
in  Its  dedication  to  those  who  serve  this 
great  Nation.  To  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  to  the  White  House,  and  to  the 
Senate,  he  has  brought  God's  word  and 
hlB  own  understanding,  thoughtfulness, 
and  warmth.  Countless  GI's,  a  President, 


DEATH  OF  THOMAS  P.  CORCORAN, 
STAFF  CONSULTANT.  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deepest  regret  that  I  inform  the  Senate 
of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Cor- 
coran, a  consultant  on  the  staff  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

In  his  wide-ranging  career.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran was  recognized  as  an  expert  in 
economic  statistics  and  In  governmental 
statistical  administration.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  he  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing statistical  organizations  and  pro- 
grams in  many  countries. 

Mr.  Corcoran  received  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  from  Yale  University,  where  he 
specialized  in  economics  and  languages. 
He  studied  also  at  the  University  of  Tou- 
louse, France,  and  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 

He  began  his  Government  service  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  1935 
and  served  there  as  field  representative 
and  assistant  division  chief.  He  was  di- 
rector general  of  statistics  and  census  for 
the  government  of  Panama  from  1941  to 
1944;  subsequently,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute,  he  imder- 
took  consultation  assignments  in  Para- 
guay, Honduras,  Guatemala,  Panama, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  and  Haiti. 

As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  beginning  in  1946, 
he  played  an  important  role  in  develop- 
ing Its  program  of  international  statis- 
tical training,  serving  as  Chief,  Consul- 
tation and  Training  Programs,  for  the 
Bureau's  International  Statistical  Pro- 
grams Office,  and  taking  special  assign- 
ments himself  as  statistical  adviser  to 
the  governments  of  Pakistan,  1951-53, 
and  Ethiopia.  1956. 

Mr.  Corcoran  was  a  mwnber  of  U.S. 
delegations  to  a  number  of  International 
statistical  conferences,  and  author  of 
many  reports  on  statistical  activities  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Inter-American 
Statistical  Institute,  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Association,  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  and  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Prom  1956  to  1960  he  was  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Director  for  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Prom  19«0  to  1966  he  served  as  profes- 
sional staff  member  for  the  Committee 
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on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  opectea 
staff  work  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics. 

He  retired  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  In  1965.  and  returned  to  part- 
time  work  in  1968  for  special  assignrnwit 
as  consultant  to  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Business  He 
was  serving  in  this  capacity  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  .  ,    ,„ 

Mr  Corcoran  was  Instrumental  in 
preparing  an  interim  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  "The  Growing  Problems  of 
Small  Business  in  Meeting  Federal  Pa- 
perwork Requirements." 

Upon  assuming  the  chairmanship  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Committee    I  was 
pleased  to  report;  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Census  Bureau  would  simplify  Ita  data 
reauirements    In    the    business    census 
forms  for  small  firms.  This  enormous 
change  which  wUl  have  a  great  benefi- 
cial impact  on  small  business  in  fulfllling 
Federal  reporting  requirements  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  very  effective  work 
of  Mr  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corcoran  was  ever 
mindful  of  the  problems  experienced  by 
smaU  businesses  In  meeting  the  burden 
of  Federal  redUpe.  The  small  busing- 
men  have  lost  a  great  champion  in  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Corcoran.  His  effective 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  small  business 
community  will  not  be  forgotten. 

As  for  bis  personal  traits.  Tom  porco- 
ran  was  a  kindly  man,  an  Individual 
whose  personal  warmth  made  his  capa- 
bility as  a  technician  in  his  chosen  field 
that  much  more  effective.  As  a  public 
servant  dedicated  to  the  cause  ofmaklng 
government  more  efficient  in  serving  the 
public's  needs.  Tom  Corcoran  represented 
the  highest  type  of  a  Government  ca- 
reer expert.  His  quiet,  yet  effective  work 
for  committees  of  the  Congress  on  boto 
sides   of   Capitol   Hill   represented   the 
highest  traditions  of  the  Federal  senlce 
For  Mrs.  Corcoran  and  other  surviving 
members  of  his  family,  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  two  Washing- 
ton newspapers  providing  accounts  of 
Mr.  Corcoran's  death  be  printed  in  the 
TIkcord 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ^  ^  ,  ,      ,.. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  \^th 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada   (Mr. 
BIBLE)  in  expressing  the  deepest  regrets 
of  the  Senate  on  the  passing  of  Thomas 
p  Corcoran.  In  his  capacity  as  consultimt 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Burt- 
ness,  Mr.  Ctorcoran's  excellent  work  to 
attempting  to  fadUtate  the  dealtogs  of 
the  small  businessman  with  the  Federal 
Government  was  highly  impressive.  IBs 
approach  to  the  problems  of  smaU  busi- 
ness, as  evidenced  particularly  in  toe  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  Federal 
paperwork  burden,  on  which  he  worked 
sodiligently.  was  that  of  a  scholw.  and 
the  report  has  served  as  a  basis  for  al- 
leviating many  of  the  imjpedlmcnts  or 
Federal  redtape. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  as  an  expert  in  the  fleM 
of  statiBttcs.  represented  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment many  times  at  International 
CXVl 8»0— Part  11 


statistical  conferences  and.  as  consultant 
to  a  number  of  Latin  American  govern- 
ments, assisted  in  the  developnooit  of 
census  programs  for  those  countries. 

Mr  Corcoran  was  a  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious member  of  the  committees 
staff  and  was  Indeed  a  most  pleasant  man 
with  whom  to  work. 

On  behalf  of  the  minority  and  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  select  committee,  I 
wish  to  offer  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
wife  and  family. 

E!xuiBrr  1 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26,  1970] 
Thouas  CoEooaAN.  Statistician,  Dim 
Thomas  P.  Corcoran.  62.  a  retired  govern- 
ment atatistlclan  and  former  consiiltant  to 
two  congressional  committees,  died  Friday 
after  a  heart  attack  at  Cafrltz  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. He  Uved  at  6700  Wheeler  Road.  Oxon 

Hill. 

Mr.  Corcoran  was  a  native  of  Springfield, 
Mass..  and  received  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees 
from  Yale  University.  He  did  poet-graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  California  and  at 
the  University  of  Toulouse  In  Prance  on  a 
Sterling  Fellowship.  ^  ,   ^ 

Mr.  Corcoran  Joined  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  here  in  1936  as  a  field  representa- 
tive and  assistant  division  chief.  Prom  1941 
to  1946.  he  helped  design  census  programs 
for  the  governments  of  seven  Central  Amer- 
ican countries. 

In  1948.  Mr.  Corcoran  Joined  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  where  he  designed  International 
statistical  training  programs.  In  1966.  he  was 
promoted  to  special  assistant  to  the  assist- 
ant director  for  administration. 

Mr  Corcoran  Joined  the  Hotxse  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  In  1960  as  direc- 
tor of  staff  work  f<»  the  Census  and  Statis- 
tics Subcommittees.  He  retired  in  1966.  but 
had  worked  part-time  since  1968  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

Mr  Corcoran  was  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute,  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Mr.  Corcoran  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen, 
and  two  sisters,  AUce  Corcoran,  of  Boston, 
and  Mary  Corcoran,  of  Springfield.  Mass. 


tlonal  Planning  AsKXJlatloBi  and  the  Anur- 
Ican  Association  tor  tli«  Advancemeait  « 
Science. 

Besides  his  wife,  Helen,  he  leaves  two  sis- 
ters, AUce,  of  Boston,  and  Mary,  of  Sprlng- 

^*^'r^'wlU  be  «t  a:80  T""***?  »*,^* 
Robert  E.  Wllhelm  Funeral  Home,  4306  Suii- 
land  Road.  Sultlaal.  with  burial  In  R«6ur- 
rectlon  Cemetery. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  28,  1870] 
THOJtAS  COBCOKAN  DiKs;  Kx-Statistician  Foa 
Unitxd  Statcs 


Thomas  P.  Corcoran,  62.  a  retired  econo- 
mist and  government  statistician  died  Fri- 
day at  Cafrltz  Hospital  after  a  heart  attack. 
He  Uved  at  6700  Wheeler  Road.  Oxon  HUl. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  who  retired  In  1966.  recently 
had  been  a  part-time  consultant  to  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  _.  ,j 

Mr  Corcoran  was  a  native  of  Sprlng^ld, 
Mass.  He  held  BA  and  MA  degrees  from  Yale 

University.  ..  ,    w      a*^^.*^nm 

He  Joined  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic* 
In  1936  and  spent  more  than  a  decade  m 
various  countries  In  Central  America  as  co- 
ordinator and  consultant  for  census  and 
Keneral  statistics.  ..  _     , 

in  X»4«,  Mr.  Corcoran  Jomed  the  *^°^ 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  where  he  «7«»P?* 
a  program  of  international  statistical  traln- 
mi.^Tlso  was  chief  of  oonsultttlon  sad 
teralnlng  program*  for  the  International  8U- 
tisUcal  Programs  oOoe. 

From  1960  to  1966  he  directed  the  staff  of 
thT^usa  subcommittee  on  omisub  and 
statistics.  . _, 

Mr.  Corcoran  was  author  otf  ^J^^^.F^ 
Btatlsucal  articles.  Be  was  a  ««*«  of  the 
SUr-Amertoan  SUttatlcal  In-titute  th. 
in»0ncan   StatteUcal    As^xslatlon.   the   Wa- 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  basic  elements  common  to  the  dlte 
of  the  Communist  worid  is  their  utter 
contempt  for  human  life.  Nowhere  has 
this  contempt  for  humanity  been  more 
completely  expressed  than  in  tiie  manner 
in  which  the  Communists  have  treated 
prisoners  of  war. 

At  best,  war  is  a  dehumanizing  experi- 
ence for  all  participants.  But  oyer  the 
centuries  we  have  attempted  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  of  war  placed  on  those  who 
are  captured  by  tiie  enemy.  We  have  de- 
veloped a  certain  code  of  conduct  and 
standards  of  treatment  to  which  all 
civilized  nations  subscribe. 

But  both  in  Korea  and  in  Vietnam  the 
Communists  have  refused  steadfastly  to 
recognize    the    existence   of    this    code 
which  was  formally  established  by  the 
Geneva  Conventions  on  treatment  of 
prisoners    of    war,    and    which    Hazwi 
signed.  The  Communists  have  treated 
these  Americans  and  others  they  have 
captured  as  hostages,  rather  than  as  pris- 
oners. On  the  pretext  that  there  has  beOT 
no  declaration  of  war,  they  have  refused 
even  ttf  acknowledge  the  capture  of  mar^ 
of  our  men.  The  exact  fate  of  some  1,200 
or  so  of  the  1,400  men  beUeved  held  pris- 
oners is  not  known.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  alive  or  dead,  whether 
they  actually  are  prisoners  or  not.  or 
whether.  If  prisoners,  they  are  wdlM-  m. 
Their  families  have  beoi  Ignored  by 
the  Communists  except  in  their  effort 
to  use  the  fate  of  these  prisonecB  for 
purely  propaganda  purposes.  American 
women,  wives  and  mothers  of  the  P™<^ 
ers,  have  made  dewerate  eflortB  to  find 
out  what  has  happened  to  their  husbands 
and  sons.  The  Communists  at  every  turn 
have  rebuffed  these  women  with  callous 
indifference. 

On  those  few  occasions  when  the  Oom- 
munlsts  have  not  rejected  out  of  hand 
the  pleas  by  American  women  for  infor- 
mation, they  have  tried  to  use  these 
grieving  women  for  propaganda  par- 
poses.  They  have  tried  to  use  the  prtoon- 
en  they  hold  as  a  devlslve  tool  to  turn 
Americans  agsiinst  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  are  mw 
and  various  shades  of  oplnloii  on  ttoe 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  do  not 
believe  there  Is  this  same  v^tion  in 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  American  war 
priaracFB.  I  believe  all  Americana  are 
united  In  their  detenntoation  that  tiieae 
bmve  men  shall  be  reetored  to  trvedom. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  equally  certain  that 
all  Americans  demand  an  end  to  the  use 
of  tiieee  men  as  ho0t««».  g™  *^£» 
age-old  game  of  power  poHtloB.  Amm- 
c«ns  are  determined  that  ^J^m^ 
everything  In  our  power  to  bring  tte 
men  and  their  ftoillieB  together  again. 
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Americans  are  united  in  their  desire 
that  our  Oovemment  use  every  means 
poesible  at  Paris,  at  Warsaw,  in  our  con- 
tacts with  the  Chinese  Oavemment,  in 
Moecow,  and  at  the  Unit^  Nations  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 


PHILOSOPHY  OP 

CX>URT 


WARREN 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presideiit.  recently,  I 
was  privileged  to  attend  an  NAACP  din- 
ner in  Detroit  at  which  the  spealter  was 
Hon.  Earl  Warren,  the  reUred  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

Justice  Warren's  remark^,  I  think,  will 
be  of  Interest  to  Senators,  said  perhaps 
of  even  greater  interest  toi  historians. 

In  it,  he  outlines  the  philosophy  that 
guided  him  and  the  court;  through  the 
decade  ttiat  saw  a  sudden  acceleration 
of  racial  Justice — an  acceleration  tJiat 
we  must  aU  hope  will  be  maintained. 

I  ask  unanimous  cons^t  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ip  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

/\pn»BM  DXLIVXKID  BT  HON.  kAU.  WAKREN 

This  la  a  gT«»t  gathering  fof  a  great  cause. 
I  am  tiere  to  pay  my  profound  respect  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  people  because  I  believe  It  has  done 
more  to  adTance  the  protection  of  the  Civil 
War  Amendments — the  13th,  i4th  and  16th — 
than  any  organization  in  Aiaerlcan  lilstory. 
For  61  years,  It  has  fought  tlte  battle  of  the 
black  p«(q>le  to  eliminate  l|be  vesUges  of 
slavery  and  to  bring  to  tho^  downtrodden 
people  and  to  their  children^  and  children's 
clUldren  the  full  protection  af  the  first  Sec- 
tion of  the  14th  Amendmeft  which  came 
mto  OMi  Constitution  only  4fter  fovir  years 
of  bloody  fratricidal  war  wlti  the  killing  or 
wounding  of  a  million  Americans.  This  Sec- 
tion read  as  follows : 

"AU  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the 
tJnlted  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  tha  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  ihey  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  I  any  law  which 
«h^ii  abridge  the  prlvllegee  or  ImmuiUtles 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall 
any  Stata  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  la^rs." 

I  know  some  of  the  dt^cultles  under 
which  yoxir  organization  has  i  labored.  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  many  of  the  great 
Americans  who  have  given  It  leadership — 
Walter  White,  Arthur  Splngam,  Kible 
w^pi^Ti  my  colleague  and  friend,  Justice 
Thurgood  M*"'*'»J'.  and  your  distinguished 
present  Director.  Boy  WUlslns.  I  watched 
them  build,  stone  by  stone,  the  incompleted 
highway  to  human  rlghta  to  which  they  and 
■o  many  other  dedicated  souls  have  struc- 
tured their  Uvea.  j 

I  have  for  many  yean  felt  with  them  the 
groa  Injustices  they  sougttt  to  eliminate 
Iran  oar  society  and  have  witnessed  the 
forces  of  progress  and  reaction  struggling 
against  each  otb«r  In  this  pliase  of  American 
life.  I  am  oonsclous  of  soma  of  the  dangers 
which  Ue  ahead.  From  aU  of  these  experi- 
ences. I  have  come  to  have  a  a rof  ound  respect 
for  tlka  National  Association  |or  the  Advance- 
ment  of  OolorMl  People  and  admiration  for 
Its  ■ooom^lahmentB  In  the  face  of  as  great 
fttftttH'Ttf  as  bav*  faosd  any  voluntary  orga- 
TilwttiT*?  puzBttlng  a  Just  caute  in  the  history 
of  ths  Nation.  ! 

AU  of  tHU  tt  has  done  in  t^e  truest  Ameri- 
can sense;  through  peaoefuUy  petitioning 
of  the  Oovemment  and  through  the  courts  of 
th»  land.  It  has  made  greajt  strides  In  the 


past  few  decades,  and  has  brought  us  from 
a  moral  Insensibility  to  a  dynamic  under- 
standing of  that  part  of  our  Constitution. 

But  we  have  not  yet  attained  our  Ideal.  I 
believe  there  Is  an  American  Ideal,  and  that 
It  Is  encompassed  In  the  words,  "All  men  are 
created  equal,  anaare  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certaln^nallenable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  Uperty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  In  our  pursuit  of  that  Ideal,  we 
have  been  struggUng  at  times  and  relapsing 
at  others  unUl  we  find  ourselves,  103  years 
alter  the  14th  Amendment  was  adopted,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  black  children 
still  denied  equal  opportunities  of  education; 
with  like  numbers  of  adults  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting;  and  with  Utlgants,  witnesses 
and  Jurors  deliberately  humiliated  In  many 
court  rooms.  We  stlU  find  people  being  de- 
nied the  right  to  Uve  wherever  they  choose, 
along  with  a  myriad  of  other  indlgxiltles  Im- 
posed on  millions  merely  because  of  their  ■ 
color.  Yet,  we  have  always  taken  pride  In 
the  Biblical  words  which  are  molded  Into  the 
Liberty  BeU  which  bespoke  our  Independence 
and  freedom  with  the  words.  "Proclaim  Ub- 
erty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
Inhabitants  thereof."  Those  words  made  their 
mark,  not  only  on  our  own  p>eople,  but  on 
the  people  of  the  world.  They  presented  the 
Image  we  have  wanted  the  world  to  have  of 
us.  We  fortified  them  with  the  concluding 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"And  for  the  support  of  his  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reUance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutuaUy  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Uves,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

For  almost  two  centuries,  we  have  prided 
ourselves  on  having  a  Nation  which  achieves 
unity  through  diversity  and  acoommodates 
diversity  through  unity.  We  have  achieved 
much  In  that  time,  but  we  have  fallen  griev- 
ously short  In  according  equal  rights  to  more 
than  20  million  Americans,  principally  black, 
solely  because  of  their  color.  Every  thought- 
ful American  must  be  aware  of  the  travaU 
our  country  Is  going  through  at  the  present 
time  because  of  dlvlslvenes  In  our  society. 
Crimes  In  the  street;  the  mass  use  of  nar- 
cotics; bombing  of  office  buildings,  court 
houses,  minority  group  churches  and  homes; 
the  turning  over  of  school  busses  peopled 
with  Innocent  Uttle  children,  the  lynching 
of  civil  rights  workers  In  the  ciistody  of  the 
law;  the  denial  of  equal  opportunity  for 
education  and  the  right  to  vote — these  and 
other  evidences  of  turbulence  have  brought 
our  Nation  to  the  point  of  Imminent  perU. 
Of  course,  aU  of  these  conditions  were  not 
wholly  caused  by  our  failure  to  accord  equal 
rights  under  the  law,  but  some  of  them  are, 
and  all  of  them  can  be  attributed  In  part  to 
It.  Widespread  and  grlevoiis  Injxules  always 
feed  upon  themselves  and  produce  widespread 
and  grievous  consequences. 

I  beUeve  our  Nation  has  arrived  at  a  cross- 
road leading  in  one  direction  to  freedom  with 
equality  for  all  and  In  the  other  toward  the 
routa  of  racial  discrimination  with  resulting 
bitterness,  dlslUuslonment  and  discord  for 
our  children  and  their  children  Into  the  in- 
definite future.  We  cannot  travel  both  of 
those  ro«ds.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other.  If 
we  are  to  have  good  wlU  and  good  order,  we 
must  recognize  that  never  again  can  we 
achieve  our  professed  goal  If  any  amount 
of  freedom  Is  withheld  from  any  group  of 
people  who  Uve  xinder  the  protection  of  our 
flag.  Only  a  Uttle  freedom  for  8(xne  people 
wUl  no  longer  suffice. 

I  need  not  review  with  tlUs  company  what 
aU  of  our  shortcomings  In  this  area  are. 
However,  because  I  am  a  lawyer  and  have 
had  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  highest 
Court  of  our  land  for  many  years,  I  do 
want  to  point  out  to  you  something  that 
Is  largely  a  responslbUlty  of  my  own  pro- 
fession, but  wlilch  I  beUeve  Is  somewhat  the 
problem  of  everyone  Interested  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  which,  of  course.  Is 
one  of  the  most  vital  phases  of  equaUty 
tmder  the  law.  It  U  a  re^onalblUty  that  has 


been  assumed  through  the  years  by  the 
NAACP  alone,  but  In  spite  of  all  Ita  efforU 
It  has  not  been  able  yet  to  remedy.  The 
organized  bar  has  done  nothing  nationally 
to  remedy  the  condition  I  am  to  speak  of. 
but  It  must  be  done  by  spmeone  If  we  are 
to  have  respect  and  confidence  In  our  Ju- 
dicial process. 

There  are  stUl  many  anachronistic  prac- 
tices of  another  day  In  some  of  our  courts 
which  degrade  people  solely  because  of  their 
color.  In  many  Jurisdictions,  It  Is  the  com- 
mon practice  for  white  witnesses  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  white  lawyers  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss, 
but  black  witnesses  are  addressed  as  boy, 
or  Johnny,  or  WlUle,  or.  In  the  case  of 
women,  as  Mary,  or  Jane  or  whatever  their 
names  might  be.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  there 
came  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  beUeve  through 
your  Association,  a  case  of  this  character 
where  a  white  lawyer,  who  had  been  address- 
ing white  witnesses  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  com- 
menced to  examine  a  Negro  woman.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  the  entire  record  In  the  case  on 
an  agreed  statement  of  facts: 

"Cross  examination  by  Solicitor  Raybum: 
Q.  What  Is  your  name,  please? 
A.  Miss  Mary  Hamilton. 
Q.   Mary,   I   believe — you   were  arrested — 
who  were  you  arrested  by? 

A.  My  name  Is  Miss  Hamilton.  Please  ad- 
dress me  correctly. 
Q.  Who  were  you  arrested  by.  Mary? 
A.  I  will  not  answer  a  question — 
By  Attorney  Amaker:  The  witness's  name 
Is  Miss  HamUton. 

A. — your  question  untU  I  am  addressed 
correctly. 
The  Court.  Answer  the  question. 
The  Witness.  I  wUl  not  answer  them  unless 
I  am  addressed  correctly. 
The  Court.  You  are  In  contempt  of  court — 
Attorney  Conley.  Your  Honor — your  Hon- 
or— 

The  Court.  You  are  in  contempt  of  this 
court,  and  you  are  sentenced  to  five  days  in 
JaU  and  a  fifty  dollar  fine." 

The  defendant  served  the  five  days  In  Jail, 
but  did  not  pay  the  fine.  The  Judgment  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama; 
and  she  sought  review  In  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  where  the  case  was  sum- 
marily reversed.  (Hamilton  v.  Alabrma,  376 
U.S.  660) 

Can  you  Imagine  what  woiUd  happen  in 
a  court  room  If  a  Negro  lawyer  had  the  ef- 
frontary  of  addressing  all  whlta  women  wit- 
nesses as  "Mary"  or  "Jane"?  Now,  If  this 
were  an  Isolated  case.  It  would  be  bad 
enough,  but  It  typifies  a  practice  which  Is 
common  In  many  Jurisdictions  In  our  coun- 
try. Indeed,  It  was  argued  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  In  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  that  the  "federal  question 
Is  not  substantial,  Is  not  Important,  and  Is 
frlvolotis." 

During  our  1963  Term,  a  case  was  heard 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Involving  a  Negro 
who  entered  a  segregated  court  room  and 
quietly  sat  down  In  a  vacant  seat  on  the 
white  side  of  the  aisle.  Tlie  court  caUed  him 
to  the  bench  and  ordered  him  to  sit  on  the 
Negro  Bide.  He  quietly  folded  his  anna  and 
stood  at  the  counsel  table,  for  which  the 
Judge  sent  him  to  JaU.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  violence  or  abusive  language  or  any- 
thing of  a  turbulent  nature  so  far  as  the 
defendant  was  concerned.  After  affirmance 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  It  was  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State*. 
(Johnson  V.  Virffinia.  873  U.S.  61)  It  WM 
conceded  by  the  Stata  In  Ita  brief  in  oppo- 
sition that  there  was  no  disorder  In  the 
court  room  <md  that  seating  space  "Is  as- 
signed on  the  basis  of  racial  discrimination, 
the  seata  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  being  for 
tiae  of  Negro  dtlaens  and  the  seata  on  the 
other  Mde  being  for  the  use  of  whlta  dtl- 
zena."  And  aU  of  this  happened  In  a  State 
which  adjoins  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  same  Term,  a  slmUar  case  ctune  to 
the  Supreme   Court   from  the  State  of  Lou- 
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Islana  (George,  et  at  v.  Clemmons,  373  VS. 
241 ) ,  and  was  likewise  reversed. 

Other  cases  of  this  kind  show  the  per- 
vasiveness of  these  practices  In,  of  all  places, 
the  court  rooms  of  this  country.  In  1966, 
three  young  Negroes  who  had  been  driving 
a  whlta  car  were  being  tried  for  robbery.  The 
Judge,  in  his  insuuctlons  to  the  Jury,  re- 
ferred to  them  as  "three  black  cata  in  a 
whlta  car."  They  were,  of  course,  convicted 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  but  in  that  Instance 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  CaroUna  re- 
versed the  lower  court.  (State  v.  Belk.  160 
B£.  2nd  481). 

It  should  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  such  Judicial  conduct  that  until  the 
case  of  Gideon  v.  Cochran  In  1962,  in  a  num- 
ber of  southern  states,  no  lawyer  was  ap- 
pointed except  In  a  capital  case,  and  as  a 
result  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Indi- 
gent Negroes  were  sent  to  prison  without  any 
legal  advice — many  of  them  for  Ufe  under 
harsh  recidivist  laws. 

Almoet  a  century  ago  In  the  case  of 
StTOtLder  v.  West  Virginia,  100  U.S.  at  303, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  systematic  ex- 
clusion of  Negroes  from  Juries  Is  unlawful 
because  It  Is  "pracUcally  a  brand  upon  them 
fixed  by  law;  an  assertion  of  their  Inferiority 
and  a  stimulant  to  that  race  prejudice  which 
Is  an  Impediment  to  secvirtng  to  individuals 
of  that  race  that  equal  Justice  which  the 
law  alms  to  secure  to  all  others." 

Notwithstanding  this  landmark  decision, 
scores  of  these  cases  have  come  to  our  Su- 
preme Court  even  during  my  years  there, 
some  of  which  we  reversed,  and  in  others  the 
petition  was  denied  because  the  issue  was 
not  raised  below  or  because  the  Indigent  pe- 
titioner did  not  have  U\e  means  to  prove  the 
discrimination  under  the  Ingenious  devices 
used  to  accomplish  the  discrimination. 

In  many  of  these  cates,  It  was  estabUshed 
that  even  where  there  uere  as  many  Negroes 
as  whites  In  the  coxitty,  no  court  official 
could  remember  a  case,  civil  or  criminal, 
where  a  Negro  had  been  on  a  Jury,  or  even 
on  a  Jury  panel. 

A  case  of  this  kind  came  to  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit some  years  ago  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi (US.  V.  Harpole,  263  F.  2nd  71).  It 
was  from  a  coimty  where  a  majority  of  the 
people  were  black.  The  defendant,  charged 
with  murder,  was  represented  by  two  white 
lawyers.  A  completely  white  Jury  was  se- 
lected, and  the  defendant  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  conviction  was  af- 
firmed by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  No. 
question  was  raised  concerning  systematic 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  Jury. 

When  the  case  was  concluded  In  the  state 
courts,  the  white  lawyers  took  no  further 
proceedings,  but  an  eminent  Negro  trial  law- 
yer from  Chicago  raised  the  question  In  col- 
lateral proceedings.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
remanded  the  case  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  a  hearing  of  the  evidence.  The 
evidence  showed  that  although  Negroes  were 
In  the  majority  In  the  county  no  Negro, 
within  the  memory  of  the  sheriff,  or  any 
other  public  official  In  the  county,  or  any 
witnesses  who  testified,  served  on  any  Jury 
panel  within  the  past  20  years.  The  District 
Court  decided  against  the  defendant. 

A  distinguished  panel  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals — the  former  Chief  Judge, 
the  present  Chief  Judge,  and  a  third  dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  Court — unani- 
mously held.  In  accordance  with  the  ancient 
Strouder  case  and  Ito  numeroxis  progeny, 
that  systematic  exclusion  of  persons  from 
tlie  Jury  panel,  because  of  race  or  color, 
was  contrary  to  both  the  equal  pro- 
tection and  the  due  process  clauses  of  the 
14th  Amendment. 

Chief  Judge  Rives  in  his  opinion  stated 
that  where  "courageous  and  xmselflsh  law- 
yers find  it  essential  for  their  cUente' 
protection  to  fight  against  the  systematic 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  Juries  they  some- 
times do  so  at  the  risk  of  personal  sacrifice 
wlilch  may  extend  to  loss  of  practice  and 


social  oetraclsm."  And  m  conclusion  on  this 
Issue,  Judge  Rives  stated:  "As  Judges  of  a 
Circuit  comprising  six  states  of  the  Deep 
South,  we  think  It  U  our  duty  to  take  Judi- 
cial notice  that  Uwyers  residing  m  many 
southern  Jurisdictions  rarely — almost  to  the 
point  of  never — raise  the  Issue  of  systematic 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  Juries.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Mississippi  has  said  that  'We 
have  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  popular  and  general  customs  of  the 
people  of  this  State  and  pubUc  conditions 
therein".  A  like  authority  and  duty  Is  vested 
In  this  Court,"  The  Court  of  AppeaU  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  then  proceeded  to  reverse  the 
case,  and  remanded  It  with  Instructions. 

The  Court  also  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
duct complained  of  was  In  direct  violation  of 
use  A,  Section  243.  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Exclusion  of  Jurors  on  account  of  race  or 
color — No  citizen  poesesslng  all  other  quaU- 
flcatlons  which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by 
law.  shall  be  disqualified  for  service  as  grand 
or  petit  Juror  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  state  on  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  and 
whoever  being  an  officer  or  other  person 
charged  with  any  duty  in  the  selection  or 
summoning  of  Jurors  excludes  or  falls  to 
summon  any  citizen  for  such  cause  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5000." 

To  say  that  this  statute  has  been  honored 
more  In  Its  breech  than  in  Ita  observance 
would  be  an  understatement. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  so  long  as 
these  Indignities  are  permitted  In  the  courta 
of  any  state  of  the  Union,  there  can  be  no 
"Equal  Justice  under  Law;"  and  It  can  like- 
wise be  said  that  wherever  these  practices 
are  permitted  It  Is  the  direct  responslbUlty 
of  the  presiding  Judge  of  that  court.  All  of 
them  could  be  changed  any  day  the  courta 
detemUne  to  do  so  and  without  any  Injury 
to  any  person. 

I  wonder  If  the  time  Is  not  here  for  the 
NAACP.  not  only  through  the  tedious  proce- 
dures of  the  courtroom,  but  throu^  Ita 
thousands  of  members  manifesting  their  dis- 
satisfaction In  a  mann«  that  wlU  bring  It 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  Nati<m.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
courts  follow  these  practices,  and  once  done 
It  would  not  be  an  impossible  task  for  the 
NAACP  to  bring  the  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  pubUc  In  a  way  that  would  not  gain 
public  recognition. 

If  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  U  not  to 
be  respected  in  the  courtrooms  of  the  Nation 
and  if  the  people  who  are  summoned  there 
or  go  there  for  Justice  are  publicly  demeaned, 
how  can  we  expect  "the  butcher,  the  baker 
and  the  candlestick  maker"  to  show  greater 
respect  for  human  dignity  to  others  In  their 
relations  with  the  public?  Th«e  are  few 
things  In  life  more  demoralizing,  more  de- 
grading, more  resented  and  more  likely  ulti- 
mately to  produce  blttemees  and  lasting 
strife  than  the  wUlfiU  denial  of  human  dig- 
nity to  anyone  because  of  his  race  or  color  or 
for  any  other  condition  that  he  Is  not  re- 
sponsible for  and  Is  powerless  to  change. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  open  the  court- 
house doors  to  everyone.  The  proceedings 
therein  must  also  be  open  on  equal  terms  to 
all  who  enter;  otherwise  the  word,  "Justice" 
Is  a  sterUe  one  which  cannot  command  the 
respect  we  claim  for  It. 

I  wlU  say  no  more,  but  wUl  leave  to  you 
whether  there  Is  not  long  overdue  an  awak- 
ening to  our  responslbUlty  for  making  mean- 
IngfiU  for  aU  our  people  the  BlU  at  Rlghta 
and  the  words,  "due  process"  and  "Equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  as  they  are  mandated 
m  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Con«*lttitloo 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  QUAUTY  OP  MOVIES  ON 
TELEVISION 

j^.  CDRTIS.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  a  group  of  citizens  In  the 


Scottsblufl,  Nebr.,  area  undertoc*  a 
voluntary  research  project  to  analyze  the 
quaUt^  of  movies  being  shown  on  tele- 
vision, particularly  for  children. 

The  group  counseled  with  me  through 
the  Reverend  James  F.  Landrum,  presi- 
dent of  the  Scotts  Bluff  Coimty  Juvenile 
Advisory  Committee,  imder  whose  super- 
vision the  project  was  launched. 

Housewives,  parents,  a  college  librar- 
ian, wives  of  attorneys,  and  businessmen, 
a  State  historian,  and  city  library  staff 
members  were  among  those  participat- 
ing. 

They  had  all  been  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs and  were  dedicated  to  working  for 
the  betterment  of  national  «md  commu- 
nity life. 

I  asked  them  to  inform  me  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  research. 

In  their  ttrst  report  to  me,  the  group 
gave  an  analysis  of  some  30  films  which 
were  then  being  advertised  nationally  by 
Screen  Gems  for  reruns  on  television. 

Standards  developed  by  two  national 
publications.  Green  Sheets  and  Parent 
magazine,  were  applied  in  evaluating  the 
movies. 

The  group  concluded  that  more  than 
half  the  films  advertised  should  not  be 
shown  to  children,  and  that  most  of  the 
movies  advertised  for  children  should 
not  be  viewed  by  Unmature  young  people. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Landrum  has  now 
made  the  group's  second  report  to  me  and 
has  advised  me  that  it  is  the  group's 
goal  to  evaluate  1,000  movies  which  are 
up  for  resale  to  television  networks  and 
local  television  stations. 

The  second  report  covers  movies  pro- 
duced during  2  years,  1960  and  1966,  of 
approximately  a  10-year  period  in  which 
the  1,000  films  were  made. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Landrum  has  In- 
formed me  that  "of  tiiese  movies  pro- 
duced in  1960  and  1966,  70  percent 
should  not  be  shown  to  children"  accord- 
ing to  his  researchers. 
He  said: 

The  reasons  are  that  these  movies  em- 
phasize sex,  low  morals,  prostitution,  adul- 
tery, corrupt  politics,  slick  crime  and  mur- 
der, and  that  It  U  the  group's  opinion  that 
If  these  are  again  shown  on  television,  they 
wlU  be  tffa^ihlrig  our  young  people  material 
that  wUl  be  detrimental  to  the  famUy,  our 
national  and  poUtical  Ufe.  and  wUl  result  m 
lowering  the  morals  of  our  youth. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Landrum  also  ad- 
vised me  that  his  researchers  have  found 
many  of  the  advertised  films  are  poor 
for  adults  to  watch. 

He  explained: 

It  was  noted  by  researchers  that  In  ttUa 
10-year  period  of  movie  production  there 
were  movies  shown  on  television  advcxattlng 
sex  i>erverta,  homosexuality,  and  suggestive 
adultery  scenes.  It  was  also  noted  by  our  re- 
search group  that  many  of  these  movies  are 
shown  prior  to  9  pjn.  when  most  famlUee 
with  chUdren  watch  television. 

In  submitting  the  report  to  me,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Landrum  concludes: 

We  object  to  profit-making  |(roups  using 
our  chUdren  and  the  famUy  as  a  tool  in 
"filth  for  profit"  and  we  oppose  those  forces 
who  xise  chUdren  as  a  vehicle  to  enlarge  th«<r 
ledger  sheets  and  bank  acootinta.  Any  help 
the  United  States  Congreas  may  render  In 
upgrading  this  part  of  our  national  life 
woiUd  be  greatiy  appreciated. 
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The  Scotts  Bluff  Juvetile  Advisory 
Committee,  imder  whose  auspices  this 
reeearch  project  is  being  oarrled  out.  Is 
an  arm  of  the  Scotts  Bluff  County  Court. 
Mr.  President.  It  is  a  vtry  reputable 
group.  It  works  not  only  with  the  court 
but  also  with  schools  andi  city  officials. 
At  the  present  time  it  has  17  programs 
imderway  In  juvenile  crlrie  prevention. 
These  include  drug  abuae  prevention, 
recreation  projects,  and  finding  homes 
for  wajrward  youngsters  whose  parents 
have  abandoned  th^n.  The  story  of  its 
work  has  been  written  upl  nationally  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  atid  two  books 
by  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  Howard  James. 

Anyone  desiring  to  see  the  text  of  the 
report  analyzing  films  produced  in  1960 
and  1966.  including  the  ratmgs  given  to 
each  movie  by  the  researcl^ers,  may  do  so 
by  contacting  miy  office. 


:liers. 


AMERICAN    paws 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  one  of  the 
tragic  consequences  of  th«  Vietnam  war 
has  been  the  anguish  of  the  familes  of 
men  who  have  been  tak^n  prisoner  or 
are  declared  missing  with  all  the  appre- 
hension that  entails.  No|  waking  hour 
passes  but  that  wives  and  pjarents  of  these 
men  anxiously  ask  themselves: 

"Where  Is  he?  Is  he  being  properly 
cared  for?  Is  he  getting  mjr  mail?" 

Therefore,  I  have  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  Senate  Concurrent  Eesolution  62, 
which  appeals  for  intemtttional  justice 
for  all  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
servicemen  missing  In  ac^on  in  South- 
east Asia.  They  niunberjapproximately 
1,500.  including  several  wovr.  my  State 
of  Idaho.  Twenty-three  I  of  these  men 
have  been  POW's  for  5  years  or  more.  Al- 
most five  hundred  have  been  designated 
as  missing  for  more  than  3  years. 

The  treatment  of  Amejican  POW's  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  concern  of 
mine  for  many  years.  As  far  back  as  1966. 
I  drafted  a  statement.  Joined  in  by  many 
other  Senators,  which  ^mly  warned 
the  Hanoi  government  ai^ainst  treating 
captured  American  airmeh  as  war  crimi- 
nals. Subsequently,  Hanoi  dropped  its 
criminal  charges  against  captured 
American  pilots. 

More  recently,  I  co^ponsored  and 
helped  move  through  tha  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  United  Nations  to  intervene  on  be- 
half of  UjS.  prisoners  to  insure  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  covering  treatment 
of  POW's  Is  obeyed  andi  that  prisoners 
receive  humane  treatment. 

I  hope  that  this  latest  congressional 
resolution  will  focus  addljtional  attention 
upon  the  situation  of  A|nerican  POWs 
and  help  to  assure  bothi  humane  treat- 
ment for  them,  and  speed!  the  day  of  their 
safe  return  home. 


A  BALANCE  IS 


pKD 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pfeeldent.  an  In- 
teresting 8i>eech  was  re^sently  delivered 
by  one  of  the  fine  UjB.  IDistrlct  Judges, 
Hon.  Ewing  T.  Kerr,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

In  his  speech.  Judge  Kerr  very  appro- 
priately points  out  tlM  difference  be- 
tween legal,  peaceful  dissent,  and  dis- 
sent that  extends  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  law. 


Judge  Kerr  takes  issue  with  those  who 
justify  their  unlawful  actions  by  claim- 
ing that  they  are  subject  to  some  sort 
of  legsd  immunity  because  their  actions 
are  under  the  veil  of  civil  disobedience. 
As  he  points  out: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "dvil  disobedi- 
ence." Any  willful  violation  of  crUnlnal  laws 
Is  "criminal  disobedience."  It  Is  a  criminal 
act  to  assault,  to  trespass,  and  to  destroy 
another  person's  property. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  times  when  I 
think  that  we  go  too  far  in  an  effort 
to  protect  those  who  would  stretch  the 
law  to  its  outermost  limits.  As  Judge 
Kerr  points  out,  those  who  respect  the 
law  have  certain  privileges,  too.  A  bal- 
ance must  be  achieved  between  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  collective  public  se- 
curity. 

I  believe  that  Judge  Kerr's  words  are 
particularly  appropriate  in  light  of  the 
occurrences  during  the  past  few  days.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Law — Banx»  to  Jxjbticx 

(By  Swing  T.  Kerr) 

Perhaps  more  words  have  been  spoken  and 

written  dxirlng  the  past  Ave  or  ten  years  on 

the  subject  of  law  and  order  than  during  the 

entire  history  of  our  republic. 

Calvin  CooUdge  said:  "It  Is  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  not  only  to  observe  the  law  but  to  let 
It  be  known  that  he  Is  opposed  to  Its  viola- 
tion." 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  present-day 
Americans  obey  the  law.  but  far  too  few 
Indicate  that  they  are  seriously  concerned 
with  Its  violation.  To  some  of  us  the  issues 
are  clear.  Almost  dally  we  witness  the  pro- 
gressive revolutionary  steps  of  anarchy,  coer- 
cion. Intimidation,  violence,  and  unlawful 
takeover. 

If  we  are  to  live  as  civilized  men  and 
women,  then  we  must  make  the  law  a  para- 
mount Issue  In  our  dally  lives.  In  short, 
we  must  live  by  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  }aw.  We  must  oppose  crime  with  all 
the  means  at  our  command. 

It  has  been  stated  that  only  gods  and 
beasts  can  live  outside  of  clvU  society.  Since 
we  are  neither,  let  us  accept  the  premise 
without  testing  It. 

The  "3-R's"  which  the  school  chlla  inno- 
cently chanted  years  ago  have  taken  on  a 
new  significance  today.  "Reading  and  writ- 
ing and  'rlthmetlc"  seem  to  be  supplanted 
by  "Resistance,  Riots  and  Revolt." 

I  think  the  latter  problems,  riots  and  re- 
volt, are  the  obvious  symptoms  of  the  basic 
disorder,  resistance.  If  we  could  diagnose  the 
cause,  perhaps  the  effect  co\ild  be  treated 
and  cured,  or  at  least  curbed. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  attributes  today's  or- 
ganized resistance  to  law  and  authority  to 
the  Communist  Party.  He  charges  that  the 
Communist  Party  Is  conducting  a  well  or- 
ganized campaign  to  recruit  and  agitate 
OMZ  youth  by  a  campus  speech  program  In 
which  "skilled  hucksters  of  atheism  and 
treason  appear  at  scores  of  colleges  and  unl- 
yeraltlea  from  New  York  to  California." 

They  attract  the  politically  naive  and  un- 
informed youth,  the  Uberals  or  extreme  left- 
lats,  and  the  conservatives  or  extreme  right- 
ists. The  self-serving,  self-appointed  leadara 
ol  the  minority  groupe  are  {Murtlcularly  sus- 
ceptible to  Communist  prt^Mganda.  The 
Communists  capture  the  Imagination  and 
aroxise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Impresalon- 
ahle  "agm-ecB".  and  the  "do-gooders"  at  weU. 
Regarding  tb*  demcnutratlons  od  the 
Barkalay  campua,  the  CalUomU  state  taptt- 
intendent  ol  public  instruction  said  that  the 


demonstrations  there  "provided  a  vehicle  for 
infiltration  by  rabble-rousers,  red-hots  and 
Communists."  The  results  were  assaults,  kld- 
naplngs  and  Imprisonment  of  police  offloera, 
and  the  general  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
Prom  the  newspapers  we  lesim  that  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  demonstrations  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  openly  espoused  that 
"the  studenu  should  band  together  to  bring 
down  the  government  by  any  means."  It  U 
said  that  many  of  the  leaders  there  are 
alumni  of  the  W.E3.  DuBols  clubs  of  Am«- 
Ica.  purportedly  a  Communist-oriented 
youth  organization. 

These  rebellious  youths  are  not  a  product 
of  their  18  or  20  years,  they  are  the  product 
of  3,000  years  of  civilization.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning of  civilization,  injustices  have  always 
existed  and  mankind  has  struggled  to  erad- 
icate them.  These  few  youths  are  attempting 
to  attain  the  solution  now. 

Triumph  over  Inequities  comes  slowly 
and  painfully.  This  war  of  Injustice  Is  the 
kind  of  war  society  has  always  fought  be- 
cause man  is  what  he  Is. 

The  present  attitude  of  this  minority  Is  to 
win  today  or  to  bum  down  tomorrow. 

We  know  we  are  In  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation,  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  our  stu- 
pidity, but  because  we  have  failed  to  keep 
this  unruly  element  In  ^U  place.  We  have 
the  powers,  but  I  think  we  do  not  have  the 
will. 

Violence,  armed  or  otherwise,  the  occupa- 
tion of  biilldlngs  on  campuses,  should  be 
cause  for  expulsion,  but  seldom  does  It  hap- 
pen. And,  so.  It  may  well  be  that  this  Re- 
public faces  the  gravest  challenge  it  has  had 
since  the  tragedy  of  the  Civil  War,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

Disorder  In  America  should  not  be  toler- 
ated. There  are  forums  available  for  the 
manifestation  of  public  opinion  and  the 
courts  m  which  redress  may  be  obtained. 
The  new  groups  of  "revolutionaries"  have 
too  long  been  allowed  to  disrupt  the  peace 
of  the  nation  and  to  Impair  the  safety  of 
society.  Our  governments,  both  state  and 
federal,  have  the  power  to  deal  sternly  with 
those  who  damage  public  and  private  prop- 
erty and  create  a  serlovis  disturbance  In  the 
life  of  America. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  task,  nor  can  It  be 
done  by  words  alone.  The  young  are  skepti- 
cal about  their  heritage.  They  are  too  ob- 
servant and  too  smart  to  believe  anything 
they  are  told. 

A  graduating  student  at  Brown  University 
addressing  his  own  classmates,  as  well  as 
their  parents,  said:  "We  are  the  people  In 
the  position  of  power  In  society;  we  have  all 
the  marbles.  We've  got  to  start  the  trend 
towards  solving  the  problems  which.  In  the 
long  run,  are  our  problems  because  It's  our 
society.  You  must  reassess  your  poeltlona, 
and  yourselves  become  peaceful  activists. 
The  problems  are  ours  because  we  represent 
society,  and  It  Is  we  who  mvist  reassert  our 
Idealism  imd  our  moral  values  In  this  coun- 
try. We  cannot  expect  the  oppressed  to  do 
It.  They  have  pointed  out  the  problems,  but 
again  It's  we  who,  have  to  work  toward  the 
solution." 

Disobedience  of  law  Is  not  confined  to  the 
younger  generation.  Only  recently  we  wit- 
nessed tens  and  thousands  of  letter  carrleia 
striking  against  their  government,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  air  traffic  controllers.  Since  the 
statute  concerning  strikes  against  the  fed- 
eral government  is  brief,  I  will  quote  a  por- 
tion of  It:  "Title  6,  Section  7311  of  the 
United  States  Criminal  Code  provides.  "An 
Individual  may  not  accept  or  hold  a  position 
In  the  government  of  the  United  Stataa  or 
District  of  OolumbU  If  he— (3)  partlolpatea 
In  a  strike,  or  aaserts  the  right  to  strike. 
■Calnst  the  gofemment  of  the  United  StatM 
or  the  Dtstrlot  of  Columbia—." 

Another  section  further  provldM:  "Wbo- 
•rer  violates  the  prorlaion  of  Seetian  TSll  oi 
Title  5— ahjdl  be  fined  not  man  than  $1,000 
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or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  and 
a  day,  or  both." 

What  punishment  was  meted  out  to  these 
government  employes?  They  were  not  pun- 
ished at  all.  They  wwe  compensated  by 
having  their  wages  Increased. 

Dont  be  misled.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
"dvil  disobedience."  Any  willful  vlcdatton 
of  criminal  laws  Is  "criminal  dtsobedlenoe." 
It  la  a  criminal  act  to  assault,  to  trespaas, 
and  to  destroy  another  person's  property. 

Let  us  scrutinize  what  Is  going  on  under 
the  guise  of  freedom.  Freedom  of  speech  has 
been  converted  Into  a  license  to  spread 
bigotry.  InHnorallty  and  disobedience.  The 
traditional  concept  of  civil  rights,  which  kept 
our  nation  strong  and  wholesome,  has  been 
warped  to  encourage  citizens  to  obey  only 
those  laws  with  which  they  agree.  This  dis- 
respect for  the  law  and  defiance  of  legal 
restraint  are  forms  of  anarchy.  Por  examples 
you  have  only  to  look  at  the  shameful  con- 
dutc  of  students  burning  their  draft  cards — 
citizens  refusing  to  pay  Income  taxes — and 
teachers  balking  at  the  loyalty  oath. 

We  cannot  condone  the  breaking  of  estab- 
lished laws  if  we  are  to  be  a  society  of  free 
men.  Complacency  and  apathy  will  destroy 
our  orderly  process  of  government  under  the 
law. 

Just  what  Is  the  situation  concerning  law 
and  order  today?  Statistics  show  that  crime 
Is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate — both  In 
numbers  and  In  Intensity.  Since  1968  the 
national  crime  rate  has  ralsen  60  per  cent.  In 
many  cities  the  streets  and  parks  are  jungles 
of  fear  where  nearly  half  the  residents  are 
afraid  to  walk  alone  at  night.  Last  year. 
2,600,000  serious  offenses,  the  largest  total 
on  record,  were  reported  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  the  UiUted  States.  Every  hour  53 
automobiles  are  stolen. 

More  than  40  years  ago  an  eminent  jurist 
warned  against  excessive  leniency — saying: 

"The  demand  of  the  hotir  in  America,  above 
all  other  countries.  Is  for  Jurors  with 
conscience.  Judges  with  courage,  and  prisons 
which  are  neither  coimtry  clubs  nor  health 
resorts." 

These  demands  are  still  made  by  Ameri- 
cans today.  They  are  losing  patience  with 
"conveyor  belt"  Justice  transporting  criminals 
back  and  forth  between  the  courtroom  and 
the  gutter.  Americans  must  be  more  articu- 
late than  the  communist  sympathizers,  and 
we  must  extol  patriotism  and  morality.  We 
must  be  more  persuasive  than  our  enemies 
and  Inspire  respect  for  the  law  instead  of 
revolt  against  It. 

Our  political  and  educational  leaders  can 
serve  their  nation  Immeasurably  If  they  will 
just  get  the  message  across  that  equal  rights 
must  be  earned,  not  handed  out,  and  that 
equal  rights  must  be  shared  with  equal  re- 
sponsibilities. Civil  rights  are  not  guaranteed 
crlmlnsd  offenders  only.  Those  who  respect 
the  law  have  certain  privileges  too.  A  balance 
must  be  achieved  between  Individual  rights 
and  collective  public  security.  Our  consti- 
tutional rights  are  not  absolute;  they  are 
relative.  They  must  be  exercised  In  conson- 
ance with  peace  and  good  order. 

The  brecJcdown  In  law  and  order  Is  the 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  degeneration  of 
the  morality  of  our  society,  and  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  the  destruction  of  oiir  Republic. 
Historically,  every  civilization  that  has  failed 
to  enforce  Its  laws  properly  has  perished.  Re- 
tired AssocUte  Justice  Charles  E.  Whltaker 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  warned 
two  years  ago  that  "the  first  evidence  of  each 
society's  decay  appeared  In  the  toleration  of 
disobedience  of  its  laws  and  the  Judgments 
of  Its  co-Tts." 

A  New  York  newspaper  haa  coined  the 
phrase — "Turnstile  Justice." — and  complains 
about  the  slap  on  the  wrist  discipline. 
Lenient  treatment  through  parole,  probation 
and  suspended  sentences  Is  weak  justice;  It 
gives  the  hoodlums  another  chance  to  perfect 


their  criminal  techniques  and  expand  their 
corruption  and  vice.  All  this  flagrant  vlclous- 
ness  at  the  expense  of  decency  and  Justice! 

Every  responsible  citizen  of  the  United 
States  must  prepare  himself  to  withstand  the 
relentless  attack  against  the  freedoms  on 
which  this  nation  Is  founded.  We  must  be 
alert  to  what  Is  happening  on  our  campuses, 
on  the  street  comers  and  In  our  homes. 
We  must  be  prepared,  morally  and  Intel- 
ligently, to  fight  the  tyranny  that  Is  filtering 
Into  our  country.  We  must  choose  b«lwUu' 
law  and  anarchy,  freedom  and  chaos.  1  \ 

It  would  be  discouraging  to  think  tmr 
soclologUts,  criminologists,  and  pubUc  apathy 
or  fear  are  joining  forces  to  hobble  law  en- 
forcement and  to  strangle  Justice. 

You  and  I  are  not  participants  In  the  mass 
demonstrations,  disorder,  and  crime.  We  do. 
however,  bear  the  responsibility  few  the  sur- 
vival of  our  government.  Before  demanding 
reason  and  restraint  In  others,  we  must 
discipline  ourselves  and  deempbasize  the 
material  things  o|  life  and  Increase  the  re- 
spect of  high  morfcl  values. 

The  ■^nnau  of  history  contain  no  record 
more  Illustrious  than  owr  own.  The  accom- 
plishments of  our  people  are  near  a  miracle 
of  material  abundance  and  plentlftil  endow- 
ments In  the  comforts  of  a  full  life.  The 
ancient  challenge — the  vindication  of  free- 
dom for  mankind — Is  before  us  still.  The 
world  Is  gripped  in  bewilderment  and  fear. 
More  than  half  the  earth  is  engulfed  by  a 
new  and  sCrange  phlloeophy  predicated  upon 
absolute  authority  and  armed  with  new 
weapons  of  political  warfare.  A  lost  battle 
does  not  of  Itself  ring  the  downfall, of  d^lllaa- 
tlon.  Ponns  generated  from  within  mu«t  first 
nourish  tSe  seeds  of  decay. 

The  fate  of  freedom,  as  our  fathers  built 
It,  as  we  have  known  It,  and  as  we  envision 
It  for  posterity,  can  be  lost  and  cam  be  lost 
by  our  generation. 


PROBLEMS      POSED      BY      WORLD 
POPULATION  GROWTH 

"  Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  spoke  to  an  annual 
conference  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  concern- 
ing the  problems  posed  by  world  popula- 
tion growth.  Today's  world  population  of 
some  3  billion  Is  expected  by  some  to 
double  by  the  year  2000,  and  Senator 
Spong  made  an  eloquent  statement  of  the 
problems  this  will  pose  unless  ways  are 
found  to  bring  population  into  balance 
with  available  natural  resources.  I  think 
his  speech  is  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  continuing  debate  In  this 
vitally  important  area.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sfxbch  bt  Sxnatob  WnxiAM  B.  Spono.  Ja. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  wcH-ld 
popvilatlon  growth  and  the  threat  It  poses 
to  mankind. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
critical  nature  of  this  problem  or  the  ur- 
gency of  coming  to  grips  with  It.  Unless  ways 
are  found  to  bring  the  number  of  people 
Into  balance  with  available  natural  resovircea, 
our  efforts  at  economic  and  aodal  develop- 
ment will  founder.  Worse,  the  world  will 
face  the  prospect  of  widespread  famlna  be- 
fore the  century  Is  out. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  the  University  at 
Notre  Dame,  World  Bank  President  Bob«rt 
McNamara  noted  that  the  worlds  popula- 
tion of  more  than  three  billion  would  double 
by  the  year  3000.  To  carry  the  proJecUona 


beyond  that  year,  he  said,  "beootnea  ao  de- 
manding on  the  imagination  as  to  make  sta^ 
tlstlcs  almost  incomprehensible. 

One  gets  the  sense  In  reading  his  speech 
of  having  heard  echoes  of  It  before,  perhaps 
In  the  equally  unimaginable  projections  at 
casualties  In  a  nuclear  attack.  The  popn- 
latlon  explosion  may  be  no  less  threatening, 
and  the  casualUea — In  the  form  of  the  stunt- 
ed and  unhappy  lives  of  unwanted  children — 
no  less  real. 

There  Is  no  one  answer  to  this  problem. 
The  contraceptive  pill  and  Intra-uterlne  de- 
vice offer  great  promise.  But  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  they  are  expensive  and  difficult 
to  apply  on  a  mass  scale.  Moreover,  unless 
thye  are  acceptable  to  the  people  who  must 
use  them,  they  wlU  be  of  small  value. 

There  are  many  other  approaches  to  popu- 
lation control — ^both  natural  and  artificial — 
and  there  are  likely  to  be  many  more  as 
research  In  the  field  progresses.  What  Is  Im- 
portant Is  that  we  begin  now  In  systematic 
programs  of  family  planning  to  educate  and 
motivate  people  to  make  tise  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  Is  available  and  acceptable  to 
them. 

Unrestricted  population  Increases  place 
heavy  strains  on  aU  resources  within  a  soci- 
ety— social  and  political  as  well  as  physical 
resources.  They  affect  not  only  the  quanti- 
ties of  what  Is  available  but  also  the  quality 
of  life.  The  most  pressing  and  immediate 
consequence  of  excessive  population  growtb, 
however,  Is  the  burden  on  available  food 
supplies. 

There  are  many  modem  day  "Malthuslans" 
who  say  It  Is  already  too  late  to  prevent  local 
famines  from  developing  around  the  world 
In  the  late  1970 's.  Even  the  more  optimistic 
experts  ^y  that  worldwide  food  production 
will  have  to  double  in  the  next  two  or  three 
decades  simply  to  keep  people  as  well  fed  as 
they  are  today. 

Portiinately.  improvenaents  In  the  technol- 
ogy of  agricultural  production  may  give  us 
that  time.  The  development  of  high-yield 
grains  Is  a  particularly  dramatic  break- 
through, one  which  has  helped  the  Phil- 
ippines to  become  self-sufficient  In  rice  pro- 
duction for  the  first  time  In  Its  history. 

Other  covmtrlee  have  made  equally  en- 
couraging progress.  Mexico,  for  Instance, 
has  trebled  food  production  during  a  perlot^ 
when  population  was  doubling. 

But  In  the  face  of  continuing  population 
growth,  even  these  advances  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  stave  off  world  hunger.  Tha 
progress  being  made  In  the  Philippines  could 
be  wiped  away  If  the  projected  Increase  In 
Its  population  from  37  million  today  to  more 
than  100  mllllan  In  the  year  2000  U  realized. 
It  should  be  remembered  also  that  pro- 
duction Is  only  one  factor  In  the  food  equa- 
tion. To  sustain  a  modem  agricultural  sys- 
tem, farm  equipment,  chemicals  and  fertt- 
Utwr  must  be  available  in  ever-Increasing 
quantities,  management  akllls  have  to  b* 
expanded,  and  systems  of  transportation, 
storage  and  distribution  developed. 

Most  Important,  developing  nations  must 
establish  their  own  capability  for  agrlcul- 
t\iral  research  to  develop  new  crop  varletlea 
adapted  to  local  conditions,  and  to  meet  the 
threat  of  new  fllnrasm  and  Insects. 

Many  of  these  things  are  beyond  th« 
present  resoxirces  of  developing  oountrlea. 
Indeed,  they  are  the  products  of  develop- 
ment Itself. 

In  the  meantime,  agriculture  competes  for 
scarce  resources  with  other  equally  pressing 
needs  of  these  societies.  A  former  prime 
minister  of.filngapore  expressed  the  dilemma 
at  many  at  his  fellow  statesmen  when  be 


"Svery  year  as  we  draw  up  our  budget  we 

are  faced  with  a  terrifying  Increase  on  edu- 
cation and  health  servlcss.  the  need  for  mors 
)obs,  the  need  for  more  homes,  all  becauas 
our  rate  of  population  expansion  Is  about  4 
percent  per  annum  " 
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To  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  that  r»te 
of  growth  meana  In  number^,  here  la  the 
shorthand  uaed  by  the  World  $ank.  A  popu- 
laUoc  which  Is  growing  at  a  rate  of  1  per- 
cent per  year  wUl  double  Ini  70  years;  at 
a  percent  per  year  It  will  double  In  35  years 
and  at  3V4  percent  it  wUl  doul^le  in  20  years. 
With  insxifllclent  resources!  to  meet  the 
priority  needs  of  agrlcultxire.  there  Is  small 
UkeUhood  that  the  developln«j  countries  wlU 
be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  education, 
bealth  care,  and  other  eawnttal  services 
which  alone  can  break  the  cjcle  of  poverty 
In  which  they  are  caught. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  expanding  populations  tend  also  to  be 
young  populaUons.  Half  of  <he  population 
of  Latin  America  Is  under  ag4  21.  Theee  are 
the  age  groupa  which  requUJe  the  greatest 
government  expendlturee  but  which  con- 
tribute the  least  to  the  prodnctlve  capacity 

of  the  economy  I  

Ironically,  technical  aid  frcan  developea 
oountrlea  played  a  major  ro»  In  the  post- 
war population  boom  In  n!*'!?  ^  theee 
emerging  nations.  The  empha*s  of  these  pro- 
grams, at  least  In  the  Initial  stage,  was  al- 
most always  on  the  eradication  of  dl»easei« 
Buch  as  malaria  and  typhoid  which  claimed 
K>  many  mlUlons  of  lives  ee^laUy  among 
the  young. 

What  was  not  considered,  however,  was 
that  declining  death  rates  wduld  create  new 
problems  of  rapid  popuJaUan  growth  and 
make  It  all  the  more  dlfflcult  for  these  coun- 
tries to  achieve  economic  independence. 

About  half  of  the  Increase  In  world  popu- 
lation since  1900  has  occurred  In  the  period 
after  1040  and  the  most  of  ti^at  has  been  In 
the  nations  of  Asia.  Latin  j  America,  and 
Africa.  This  would  have  bee»i  substantially 
i«duc«d  had  our  public  healtih  programs  In- 
cluded compenaatlng  efforts  to  teach  famUy 
planning.  j 

Although  populatwi  pres^xires  are  most 
acute  In  the  two-thirds  of  the  world  we  call 
underdeveloped,  developed  c«>untne8  are  by 
no  means  Immune.  As  an  example,  let's  take 
the  United  States.  Even  wlljh  Its  declining 
growth  rate,  this  country  WlU  double  Its 
pemiUation  In  the  last  haU  o*  this  century— 
from  about  150  mUllon  In  19S0  to  SOO  million 
In  the  year  2000.  | 

The  aggregate  increasea  lb  this  country 
are  less  of  a  problem,  however,  than  the  way 
they  are  distributed— they  arf  highest  among 
tlie  poor  and  they  are  concentrated  wlthm 
ooniined  urban  areas.  ' 

R  Is  estimated  that  poor  tamlUes  have  65 
percent  more  births  than  the  non-poor. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  p6*  famlUes  have 
four  or  more  children  coiipared  with  17 
percent  of  the  non-poor.         j 

In  surveying  food  probleiis  In  Virginia,  I 
found  It  not  uncommon  for  families  to  have 
«•  many  as  ten  or  twelve  children.  Yet.  these 
people  subsisted  on  diets  Inadequate  to  sup- 
port good  health,  let  alon#  an  active  and 
productive  life.  [ 

Many  of  the  children  afcowed  signs  of 
permanent  damage  to  their  physical  and 
mental  development  as  th*  resxUt  of  Im- 
proper kinds  and  quantities  of  food.  Just  as 
Important,  they  wore  often  deprived  of  the 
attention  and  parental  guidance  they  need 
to  develop  Into  aoclally  and  emotionally  ma- 
tise  Individuals. 

It  Is  tragic  to  think  th4t  the  future  of 
these  children  already  may  ke  determined  In 
large  measure,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  future 
aC  their  children.  Unless  steps  are  taken  to 
i«lleve  the  situation — with  food  assistance 
^nl^  help  in  family  plannltig — the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  despair  wUl  be  repeated  again 
*ni*  again  through  each  new  generation. 

The  concentration  of  70  percent  of  our 
pofnilatloci  in  dtles  over  90.000  presents  a 
dlffarent  r«n<e  of  probletas  for  poor  and 
BOB-poor  alike.  AU  of  the  issues  dlacriaaed 
under  the  rubric  at  the  urtian  crisis — poUu- 
tiaa.  traffic  congestion.  ln«dequete  acbools. 


crime — trace  to  a  basic  condition — too  many 
people  In  too  small  an  area. 

Lees  often  discussed,  but  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant In  the  final  analysis  Is  the  psycho- 
logical Impact  of  these  conditions  on  the 
Individual.  We  know  that  people  become  de- 
fensive In  such  surroundings — leas  open  to 
neighbors,  fearful  of  strangers.  When  we  read 
reports  of  onlookers  Ignoring  the  pleas  of  a 
person  In  need  of  help,  we  may  wonder  U 
they  do  not  also  become  less  human. 

There  Is  evidence  that  In  the  absence  of 
other  means  of  famUy  planning,  people  wUl 
turn  m  Increasing  numbers  to  dangerous 
Illegal  abortions.  The  World  Bank  reports 
that  In  five  Western  countries,  there  are 
as  many  Illegal  abortions  each  year  as  live 
births.  The  situation  Is  as  bad  or  worse 
In  many  of  the  developing  countries. 

In  Latin  America  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  death  among  women  of  child-bearing  age 
Is  self -Induced  abortion!  That  Is  a  tragic 
commentary  on  our  failure  to  provide  hu- 
mane and  responsible  means  to  free  women 
of  the  fear  of  unwanted  pregnancy. 

There  is  tragedy,  too.  in  the  birth  each 
year  of  millions  of  unwanted  children,  who 
cannot  be  properly  provided  for  by  their 
parents.  Surely,  responsible  family  planning 
is  a  vital  factor  In  preserving  wholesome 
family  life. 

The  time  for  talking  about  this  problem 
Is  running  out.  Unless  prompt  and  massive 
programs  are  undertaken  to  stabilize  ex- 
panding populations,  the  problem  will  find 
Its  own  solution  In  the  famine,  war,  and 
pestilence  foreseen  by  Malthus. 

Neither  population  control  nor  economic 
development  are  ends  in  themselves,  but 
means  to  the  greater  end  of  human  develop- 
ment. Kfforts  to  limit  population  serve  the 
same  goal  as  efforts  to  prolong  and  Improve 
life  on  this  earth  for  all  mankind,  and  they 
should  receive  the  same  priority. 

The  next  20  to  30  years  could  be  crucial 
m  determining  whether  we  meet  this  prob- 
lem In  humane  and  Intelligent  ways,  or 
whether  the  balance  Is  restored  through 
some  worldwide  calamity.  There  are  some 
who  argue  It  Is  already  too  late. 

But  I  am  encouraged  both  by  the  actions 
of  this  government  In  taking  the  first  steps 
toward  implementing  an  effective  population 
program,  and  by  the  growing  pubUc  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  such  an  effort  to  be- 
llve  we  can  solve  the  problem. 

If  we  fall  to  make  our  best  effort,  then 
we  mxist  answer  for  the  consequences.  The 
choice  Is  ours. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CAMBODIAN 
*  SITUATION 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  May  4  contains  a  splen- 
did analysis  of  the  Cambodian  situation 
and  President  Nixon's  actions,  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  presented  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Courage  Displayed  by  President," 
written  by  Mr.  Walter  Trohan.  I  believe 
that  the  article  merits  the  attention  of 
Senators,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

COUKAGK  DlSRlATXD  BT  PaXSmKNT 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washd»oton. — President  Nixon  faced  up 
to  his  most  fateful  crisis  In  Cambodia  with 
disciplined  rather  than  reckless  coiirage.  His 
order  to  American  troops  to  clean  out  the  ma- 
jor Communist  enemy  sanctuaries  In  Cam- 
bodia should  still  the  epithet  of  "Tricky 
Dick"  his  opponents  have  overworked  in  or- 
der to  smear  him. 

There  was  nothing  tricky  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  placed  bis  political  future 


on  the  line  for  what  he  beUeves  to  be  the 
best  course  for  his  country  and  the  world. 
His  determination  and  his  deliberation  In  his 
address  to  the  nation  made  It  evident  that 
by  staking  his  chances  for  a  second  term  on 
his  decision,  he  U  taking  a  calculated  If 
daring  risk. 

"I  would  rather  be  a  one-term  President 
than  to  be  a  two-term  President  at  the  cost 
of  seeing  America  become  a  second  rate  power 
and  see  this  nation  accept  the  first  defeat  In 
Its  proud  190  year  history."  he  said  In  an- 
nouncing the  command  decision  to  break  the 
communist  supply  line  In  Cambodia  In  order 
to  keep  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  from 
collapsing  like  a  line  of  dominoes  and  for  the 
purpose  of  ending  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
sooner. 

There  were  no  recriminations  In  his  speech 
such  as  a  reasonable  man  might  have  em- 
ployed and  a  trickster  would  cerUlnly  have 
cited.  There  was  no  reference  to  Harry  8. 
Truman's  Insistence  on  a  substitute  for  vic- 
tory In  Korea,  nor  to  the  tragic  failures  of 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to 
cut  off  the  communist  sea  supply  line  by  clos- 
ing the  port  of  Haiphong  In  North  Viet  Nam. 
Whatever  anyone  may  question  In  the 
Presidential  processes,  no  one  can  fault 
Nixon's  courage.  His  address  to  the  nation 
was  direct,  strong,  and  temperate.  This 
doesn't  mean  that  he  h^s  silenced  opposi- 
tion or  stiUed  debate.  The  fight  has  Just 
begun.  Americans  must  respect  a  fighter  even 
though  they  may  not  like  him  or  support 
him. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Nixon  found  courage  In 
this  hour  of  crisis  because  he  displayed  cour- 
age m  the  six  crises  he  has  weathered  In  his 
poUtlcal  life  and  about  which  he  wrote  a 
book,  "Six  Crises,"  In  1962.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, perhaps,  to  call  Cambodia  his  seventh 
crisis  or  even  his  eighth,  because  they  might 
be  numbered  as  his  defeat  for  the  governor- 
ship of  California  In  1962  and  his  victory  for 
the  Presidency  In  1968. 

The  numbers  aren't  Important,  or  at  least 
as  Important  as  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon 
gained  Instruction  from  his  defeats  and  vic- 
tories. One  of  the  best  things  I  know  about 
him,  and  I  must  confess  that  It  takes  some 
study  to  like  him.  Is  that  he  now  laughs  at 
one  of  his  saddest  hours  when  he  unwisely, 
altho  not  without  Justification,  gave  way  to 
bitterness  against  the  press  after  his  1962 
defeat  In  California. 

Cambodia  Is  a  crazy  mlxed-up  land  that 
makes  Alice's  Wonderland  appear  to  be  the 
epitome  of  logic  and  order.  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk was  Its  king  before  becoming  Its 
chief  of  stote.  The  playboy  politician  was 
ousted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  his  own  pup- 
pets. Now  he  Is  aspiring  to  be  a  dictator  In 
the  communist  pattern. 

But  there  was  nothing  mlxed-up  about 
the  way  Mr.  Nixon  attacked  this  Oordlan 
knot.  He  drew  his  verbal  sword  and  slashed 
It  In  two.  Jast  as  Alexander  solved  the  an- 
cient Phrygian  puzzle  by  a  single  stroke  of 
his  blade. 

Who  could  be  so  crueJ  and  so  unfeeling  as 
to  pray  that  Mr  Nixon  meets  defeat  In  1972 
for  his  brilliant  stroke.  Only  those  who  could 
sacrifice  more  American  lives  and  give  greater 
spheres  of  influence  to  communism.  If  we 
vote  to  defeat  ^^rn  m  1972.  lei  It  be  for  other 
reasons. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     CRIME 
v  BILL,  H.R.  16196 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  HM. 
16196.  »called  the  District  of  Columbia 
omnibua  crime  bill,  could  be  a  prototype 
for  similar  legislation  which  will  be  de- 
signed for  the  entire  Nation.  It  repre- 
sents what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
administration's  "war  on  crime"  efforts, 
and.  if  Congress  finally  passes  this  legis- 
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latlon.  I  believe  we  will  establish  a  prece- 
dent we  are  sure  to  regret  in  later  years. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervw)  has  been 
unrelenting  in  his  efforts  to  delete  or 
amend  certain  objectionable  provisions 
of  the  bill.  He  has  been  Joined  by  such 
diverse  ideological  and  legal  exponents 
as  Time.  Life,  the  Nation,  New  Republic, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
National  Crime  Commission. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  useful  fea- 
tures In  the  439-page  bill.  I  refer  specifl- 
cally  to  provisions  concerning  reorgani- 
zation and  consolidation  of  the  District 
courts  and  additional  Federal  support 
for  public  safety  programs. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  I  take 
great  exception  are  "preventive  deten- 
tion." "no-knock,"  and  revision  of  the 
juvenile  codes*  to  treat  15-  to  18-year- 
old  offenders  as  adults.  As  outlined  in 
HJl.  16196.  these  provisions  possibly 
violate  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
eighth  amendments. 

The  issue  of  preventive  detention  at 
best  fragments  current  efforts  for  a  bail 
reform.  Under  the  existing  law,  pre- 
ventive detention  is  already  practiced  in 
many  instances  by  the  establishment  of 
extremely  high  bonds— the  extraordi- 
nary overcrowding  of  the  District  Jail 
provides  ample  testimony  of  this  fact. 

Since  incarceration  during  a  period 
when  the  defendant  Is  presumed  inno- 
cent simply  means  that  no  efforts  will  be 
made  toward  rehabilitation,  it  is  a  proc- 
ess which  will  hardly  do  anything  to  en- 
courage respect  for  law  and  order. 

This  provision  gives  cause  for  serious 
constitutional  questions  when  considered 
in  light  of  the  eighth  amendment  guar- 
anteeing "reasonable  baU,"  the  fifth 
amendment  providing  for  "due  process," 
and  the  sixth  amendment  guaranteeing 
"access  to  counsel  and  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  preparation  of  a  de- 
fense." Clearly  these  guarantees  cannot 
be  protected  if  an  individual  charged 
with  a  crime  is  detained  for  a  period  of 
60  days,  as  provided  in  HJl.  16196,  or  30 
days,  as  recommended  in  the  compromise 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land <Mr.  Tydings)  . 

Obviously,  speedy  court  trials  would  be 
far  more  appropriate  for  resolving  the 
kinds  of  problems  preventive  detention 
otherwise  would  be  designed  for.  and 
additional  use  could  be  made  of  "third 
party"  supervisors  for  persons  on  release. 
I  beUeve  that  the  "no-knock"  provision 
of  HJl.  16196  is  equally  undesirable  and 
unconsUtutlonal.  As  Bernard  Schwartz, 
noted  constitutional  authority,  states  in 
his  book,  "Commentary  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  the  Constitu- 
tion: 

Ensures  to  the  person  a  privileged  sanc- 
tuary within  which  he  can  live  his  own  ll/e, 
sheltered  from  public  supervision  and  scru- 
tiny ...  He  can  retreat  therein  from  out- 
siders, secure  In  the  knowledge  that  they 
cannot  get  at  him  without  disobeying  the 
Constitution. 

The  case  against  unlawful  entry  is 
further  amplified  by  Prof.  Herman 
Pritchett  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  his  book,  "The  American  Constitu- 
Uon."  In  the  book  Profesaor  Pritchett 
writes: 


Whether  armed  with  a  warrant  or  not, 
officers  cannot  break  down  the  door  to  effect 
a  lawful  arrest  .  .  .  unless  they  are  refused 
adml-slon  after  giving  clear  notice  of  their 
authority  and  purpose. 

Proponente  of  the  "no  knock"  provi- 
sion argue  that  It  Is  needed  in  order  to 
effect  an  arrest  before  suspects  have  the 
opportimity  to  destroy  or  dispose  of  pos- 
sible evidence.  They  use  as  an  example 
cases  which  involve  marihuana,  narcot- 
ics or  dangerous  substances  which 
might  be  destroyed  or  disposed  of  if  ofB- 
cers  knock  before  effecting  the  arrest. 
The  fourth  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion states  the  basic  law  very  clearly: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  l>e  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated,  no  warrants  shall  be 
Issued,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  by  revi- 
sions in  the  Juvenile  code  making  trial 
as  an  adult  mandatory  for  15-  to  18-year- 
olds.  If  a  juvenile  offender  is  once  tried 
in  an  ^ult  criminal  court,  he  can  never 
be  tried  again  in  a  juvenile  court  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  no  mat- 
ter what  charge  is  brought  against  him. 
What  then  will  be  the  effect  if  such  an 
offender  Is  found  iimocent?  These  are 
serious  questions  which  should  be  given 
a  thorough  assessment  as  to  the  impli- 
cations by  fact  and  by  law. 

The  administration  has  seen  fit  to 
promote  and  sponsor  legislation  which 
poses  grave  dangers  to  the  American 
constitutional  system  of  government. 
These  seriously  objectionable  features  of 
H.R.  16196  should  be  deleted  by  the  con- 
ference because  they  represent  an  affront 
to  the  basic  principles  of  American  Jus- 
tice and  equal  protection  under  the  law. 


MR.  GEORGE  ALDRICH,  DEPUTY 
LEGAL  ADVISER  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  STATE.  OUTLINES  THE 
"INTENT"  AND  "MENTAL  HARM" 
ASPECTS  OP  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
George  Aldrich,  the  Deputy  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  State  Department  presented 
lucid  and  very  Informative  testimony  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In  its 
hearings  on  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  Aldrich  directed  himself  to  the 
"types  of  acts  the  convention  deals  with 
and  to  the  ways  in  which  such  acts  would 
be  tried  and  pimlshed."  He  thoroughly 
covered  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  compli- 
cated question  of  extradition  under  the 
treaty.  ^^^ 

I  shall  review  today  the  first  portion 
of  Mr.  Aldrich's  testimony,  which  deals 
with  the  first  five  articles  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  In  p«rtlcular,  I  should 
like  to  dwell  on  two  important  points  that 
Mr.  Aldrich  made  in  his  presentation — 
the  question  of  "Intent,"  and  the  matter 
of  "mental  harm." 

Mr.  Aldrich  clearly  delineated  the  dif- 
ferences between  genocide  and  murder, 
and  effectively  coxmtered  any  objections 


to  ratification  on  the  ground  that  the 
definition  of  genocide  is  somehow  too 
"loose."  Mr.  Aldrich  stated: 

Let  me  emphasize  that  none  of  these  acts 
(defined  In  Article  n)  can  be  genocide  un- 
less  committed  with  an  Intent  to  destroy 
the  group  in  whole  or  in  part.  For  example, 
genocide  is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
murder. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Aldrich  discussed  the 
provisions  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
dealing  with  "mental  harm."  He  outlined 
the  understanding  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent that — 

The  United  States  Government  under- 
stands and  construes  the  words  "mental 
harm"  appearing  In  Article  11(b)  of  this 
Convention  to  mean  permanent  Impairment 
of  mental  faculties. 

Mr.  Aldrich  continued : 

Thus,  before  a  charge  could  be  sustained, 
ft  must  be  proved  that  permanent  Impair- 
ment of  mental  faculties  occurred  and 
that  the  defendant  brought  about  this  In- 
Jury  with  the  Intent  to  destroy.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  one  of  the  protected  groups.  This 
standard  Is  rigid  enough  to  discourage  frivo- 
lous allegations  of  genocide  through  mental 
harm. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  could  be 
clearer.  I  would  hope  that  Senators  will 
indeed  pay  close  attention  to  this  cru- 
cial point,  as  carefully  explidned  by  Mr. 
Aldrich. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobs. 
as  follows: 
Statkmxnt  by  Oeorgz  H.  Aldsicb,  Deputt 

Legal  Aovisek,  Dkpaktmknt  ov  Statx,  Bz- 

Foax  THE  Ad  Hoc  SuBcouimTEE  or  the 

COKMriTEE   ON   P&REICN    RELATIONS   OF  THE 

Senate,  in  Stjppokt  or  the  Conventioh  oif 

THE   PaEVENTlON    AND   PtTNTSHMENT    OF  THE 

Crime  of  OENOcmE,  Afbil  24,  1970 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Corn- 
ell ttee:  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  the  Genocide  Convention.  I  shall 
direct  my  comments  to  the  types  of  acts 
the  (Convention  deals  with  and  to  the  ways 
In  which  such  acts  wotild  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished. In  particular.  I  want  to  ens\ire  that 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  about  the 
question  of  extradition. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Convention  Is  to 
require  parties  to  outlaw  genocide  within  the 
structure  of  their  own  legal  systems.  Under 
Article  V,  the  United  States  woxild  under- 
take to  enact  leglsUtlon,  in  accordance  with 
our  constitutional  procedxire.  which  would 
make  genocide  a  crime. 

The  contours  of  what  such  legislation  must 
contain  are  deUmlted  In  Articles  n  and  HI 
of  the  Convention.  Article  n  defines  geno- 
cides to  be  any  one  of  five  kinds  of  acts  com- 
mitted with  the  "intent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or 
rellglovis  group,  as  such." 

The  five  kinds  of  acts  are:  killing  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  causing  serious  bodUy  <w 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group,  deUb- 
erately  InfUctlng  on  the  group  conditions  of 
life  calctilated  to  bring  about  Its  physical 
destruction  In  whole  or  In  part.  Imposing 
measures  Intended  to  prevent  births  wltliin 
the  group,  and  forcibly  transferring  children 
of  the  grovip  to  another  group.  Let  me  om- 
T^aslse  that  none  of  these  acts  can  be  geno- 
cide unless  committed  with  an  Intent  to  de- 
stroy the  group  in  whole  or  in  P^-  ^ 
example,  muKler  Is  dearly  dlstlnril«ha«>»« 
from  genocide.  Miwier  U  the  kUUiif  o*  « 
human  being  by  anottker  human  betng  wltb 
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nuaice  aforethought.  But.  In  addition  to  what 
la  needed  for  murder,  for  the  cflme  to  be 
genocide  the  killing  would  have  to  be  aimed 
at  the  Individual  In  his  capaclt  r  of  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group: 
and  the  act  would  have  to  be  done  with  the 
specific  intent  of  destroying  thf  group  as 
such,  m  whole  or  in  part.  , 

Article  n  Includes  act«  caus^g  serious 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group.  The 
President  has  propoeed  an  understanding  by 
the  United  States  to  make  the  meaning  of 
"mental  harm"  clear.  That  understanding 
would  read  as  follows : 

"That  the  United  States  Ooveikiment  un- 
derstands and  construes  the  wofds  'mental 
harm'  appearing  In  Article  n(b)  (^  this  Con- 
vention to  mean  permanent  ImDalrment  of 
ment&l  faculties."  ' 

Thus,  before  a  charge  could  b4  sustained. 
It  must  be  proved  that  permanent  impair- 
ment of  mental  faculties  oocurr4d  and  that 
the  defendant  brought  about  (his  Injury 
with  the  Intent  to  destroy.  In 
part,  one  of  the  protected  groups, 
ard  Is  rigid  enough  to  dlscoi 
allegations  of  genocide  throi 
harm. 

Article  m  of  the  Convention 
the  pxinlshment  of  genocide  Itse] 
to  commit  genocide,  direct  andl  public  la- 
citement  to  commit  genocide,  attempted 
genocide,  and  complicity — or  Riding  and 
abetting.  In  terms  more  common  io  our  law — 
to  eommlt  genocide.  None  of  these  present 
any  legal  difficulties.  Article  IV  bf  the  Con- 
vention provides  that  all  persons,  whether 
they  be  constitutionally  resp>on*lble  rulers, 
public  offld&ls,  or  private  individuals,  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  genocidal  lacts. 


bole  or  In 

stand - 

frivolous 
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UNDERSTANDING  MR. 
PRESIDENCY 


ON'S 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Look  magazine  [contains  a 
rare  and  penetrating  profile  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  philoscH}hy  and  practice  of  the 
office  of  Chief  Executive,  l)y  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  columnist.  Richard  Wil- 
son. With  great  Insight.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
sketched  the  true  Nixon,  a  liian  who  is 
comfortable  and  competent  in  the  awe- 
some Job  of  national  leadership. 

Mr.  Wilson's  thesis  is  thai  President 
Nixon  has  achieved  the  almost  unheard- 
of  goal  of  being  free  from  th9  clamorous 
demands  of  any  single  minority,  and  thus 
is  able  to  attend  the  needs  a^d  wants  of 
the  majority.  As  Mr.  Wilson  i\Ba  summed 
it  up:  I 

In  abort,  liCr.  MUon  has  taken  a  great 
gamble.  He  had  done  the  thln^  he  regards 
as  right  by  new  political  and  national  stand- 
ards, however  impolitic  they  m^ght  seem  Lf 
Judged  by  old  standarda.  ' 

Nixon  has  oonfronted  the  wa^  demonstra- 
tors and  stared  them  down.  | 

He  has  braved  the  risk  of  burning  an- 
other Hoover  by  holding  the  I  economy  In 
check  to  stop  Inflation. 

He  has  faced  the  facts  of  racial  integra- 
tion in  this  country  and  recognised  what  has 
failed  In  order  to  make  Integration  work  in 
a  practical  way. 

He  has  disregarded  minority  pressures  on 
world  poUcy — whether  on  Israel  or  the  ABM. 

He  has  done  this  a«  If  he  had  taken  Into 
account  that  he  might  be  a  onf-term  Preal- 
dent. 

Mr.  PreBident.  I  bdleve  Mr.  WQson's 
article,  entltied.  "Nixon's  Bi^  Oamble", 
Is  "must"  reading  for  all  ^ho  are  in- 
terested in  imderstanding  ^ir.  Nixon's 
Presidency.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  In  the  Iteooss 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

{From  the  Look  magazine.  May  6,  1970] 

No  Moax  RULC  bt  MrNomima:  NizoM's  Bxo 

Oambui 

(By  Richard  WUaon) 
Seventeen  years  ago.  I  wrote  an  article  for 
this  magazine  entitled:  Is  Nixon  Fit  To  Be 
President? 

Then  Vice  President  Nixon  said:  "The 
article  was  all  right.  7ou  didn't  answer  the 
question." 

Tills  article  answers  the  question.  Nixon 
Is  fit  to  be  President.  Dont  go  away.  It  Is 
not  all  good. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  U  fit  to  be  President  for 
many  reasons,  but  the  following  Is  a  suffi- 
ciency : 

He  has  faced  squarely  the  agonizing  prob- 
lem of  minority  domination  and  distortion 
of  American  policy. 

He  is  executing  a  majority  policy. 
He  does  not  wish  to  thwart  minorities  but 
to  release  them  from  their  sole  concern  with 
their  own  interests. 

He  wishes  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  whole 
of  American  life. 

Vietnam.  Race.  Inflation.  Israel.  Russia. 
Protest.  In  each  case,  he  has  denied  minority 
positions  to  find  the  common  policy  for  the 
greatest  number. 

This  may  mean  his  political  ruin.  He  could 
be  a  one-term  President.  Or.  he  could  create 
a  new  majority,  proof  against  assault  by  any 
minority  or  combination  thereof. 

Saying  this  invites  conclusions  of  racism, 
anti-Semitism,  militarism  and  disregard  for 
the  legitimate  demand  for  justice  by  the 
poor,  the  downtrodden,  the  sinned  against. 
That  Is  not  so  In  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Nor  la  It  so  that  the  mlnorltlee.  the  pro- 
testers, the  haters,  the  discontented  shall 
prevail  over  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
majority. 

Those  of  us  who  vividly  remember  how 
Nixon  was  regarded  20  years  ago  can  only 
reflect  in  astonishment  at  the  change  In  his 
public  posture  after  a  year  In  the  Presidency. 
He  has  come  to  represent  a  majority  point 
of  view,  an  amalgam  of  prevailing  opinion  In 
an  age  of  violent  controversy.  This  Is  not  a 
consensus,  but  the  assertion  of  conventional, 
patriotic,  devout  American  values,  imshaken 
and  In  fact  reinforced  by  the  racing  currents 
of  revolt,  anarchism,  nihilism  and  just  plain 
kooklness  in  this  troubled  society. 

The  silent  majority.  Forgotten  Americana. 
Middle  Americans.  These  sociopolitical  tags 
seem  meaningless  compared  to  the  fact  that 
NUon  has  beccnne  believable  and  convincing 
to  people  who  once  hated  or  doubted  him,  or 
who  have  been  told  he  was  once  hated  and 
doubted. 

All  the  elaborate  theories  of  the  young 
Nixon  Ideologists  on  the  new  Republican  ma- 
jority take  second  place  to  one  fact:  Nixon's 
suppcst,  and  every  poll  shows  it,  comes  from 
every  element — rich  and  poor.  Ignorant  and 
learned,  tolerant  and  Intolerant;  yes,  and 
even  a  little  black  among  all  the  white. 

If  they  are  united  on  one  point.  It  must 
certainly  be  this: 

An  America  typified  by  the  youth  culture, 
the  hippie  culture,  the  drug  culture,  black 
or  white  racism,  rampant  sex,  permissiveness, 
crime,  absurd  styles  of  dress  and  conduct,  far- 
out  art  and  music  and  condoned  racial  and 
poUtlcal  violence  simply  does  not  exist  In 
the  everyday  llvee  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans. 

They  are  not  a  part  of  It.  They  reeent  the 
exploitation  by  the  mass  media  of  this  con- 
duct on  the  fringes  of  society  because  they 
do  not  think  It  represents  the  heart  and  soul 
of  this  country. 

They  are  In  rebellion  against  the  commen- 
tators, reporters,  editors  and  politicians  who 
■pend  tbetr  days  and  nights  weaving  eccen- 


tric Incidents  Into  a  shoddy  and  apurtoua 
fabric  of  what  American  life  Is  supposed 
to  be  but  Is  not. 

Nixon  represento  a  pubUc  reacUon  against 
this  distortion  of  the  American  scene,  and 
he  knows  It.  In  all  ways,  he  consciously  em- 
phasizes the  normality  of  conventionally  ac- 
cepted values  In  contrast  to  the  exaggerated 
sociological  freaklnees  affected  by  the  ram- 
paging minorities. 

A  hundred  examples  oould  be  cited — his 
own  style  of  dress  and  behavior,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  of  life,  the  normal- 
ity of  Mrs.  Nixon,  the  wholesome  charm  of 
Trlcla,  the  blissful  perfection  of  Julie  and 
David  as  a  young  married  couple,  his  inter- 
est In  football,  the  church  services  In  the 
White  House. 

Perhaps  one  Incident  tells  It  all.  The  Ortd- 
Iron  Club  Is  an  organization  of  Washington 
newspaper  correspondents  who,  for  85  years, 
have  annually  Invited  to  dinner  about  600 
leading  men  In  Government,  politics,  busi- 
ness and  other  fields  for  an  evening  of  fun, 
frolic  and  satire  of  public  men  and  Issues. 
Many  Presidents  have  not  relished  their  ex- 
posure to  ridicule,  even  in  its  politer  forms, 
and  have  tried  to  escape  it  when  expedient. 
This  event,  the  annual  Gridiron  Dinner,  la 
strictly  traditional,  square  and  establish- 
ment. Nixon  loves  it  for  that  reason  and 
probably  has  been  "roasted'"  on  the  Gridiron, 
as  the  saying  goes,  moffe  than  any  man  In 
all  the  85  years  of  the  club's  history. 

Last  March,  he  got  Into  the  act  himself, 
preempting  the  final  scene  In  the  Gridiron 
show  with  a  Joint  appearance  with  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew,  parodying  the  President-Vice 
President  relationship  and  the  so-called 
"Southern  strategy"  of  his  Administration. 

They  played  a  duet  on  two  rickety  pianos. 
NUon  played  what  he  said  were  favorite 
songs  of  the  Presidents,  Home  on  the  Range 
for  Roosevelt,  the  MisaouTi  Waltz  for  Tru- 
man, California  Here  I  Come  for  himself.  Ag- 
new accompanied  the  President  each  time 
with  his  own  rendition  of  Dixie. 

When  the  President  and  Vice  President  had 
made  sufficient  fun  of  themselves  and  their 
policies,  they  turned  serious  and  banged  out 
God  Bless  America.  An  astounded,  delighted 
crowd  of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  dip- 
lomats and  statesmen,  business  tycoons  and 
labor  leaders,  liberals  and  conservatives.  In- 
tellectuals and  boobs,  rose  to  join  In  a  spon- 
taneovis  singing  of  what  Is  regarded  by  some 
as  the  corniest  patriotic  song  of  all  time. 
Sitting  In  the  Oval  Room  at  the  White 
House  where  he  had  listened  to  six  Presi- 
dents from  Roosevelt  through  Nixon,  a  re- 
cent visitor  reflected  on  the  atmoephere  of 
comfort  and  calm  that  had  been  created  by 
Nixon  In  his  White  House  offices.  Roosevelt's 
clutter.  Truman's  front-parlor  atmosphere, 
Elsenhower's  official  Army  elegance.  Kenne- 
dy's New  England  touch,  Johnson's  chatter- 
ing news  ticker  had  been  replaced  by  the 
comfortable  ambience  of  a  rich  suburban 
home,  burning  fireplace  and  all. 

The  President  took  his  visitor  across  the 
street  to  see  his  office  hideaway  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  Building,  where  he  writes  at 
night  and  holds  more  Intimate  conferences 
than  in  the  White  House.  This  Is  a  more  per- 
sonal office,  with  photographs  and  cartoons 
related  to  hla  astonishing  political  career 
and  comeback. 

Both  rooms  where  the  President  works  re- 
inforced one  of  his  visitor's  previous  con- 
clusions :  Nixon  has  an  Inner  need  for  simple, 
unobtrusive,  very  orderly,  very  high  quality 
surroundings  where  calm  may  replace  the 
tensions  he  guards  against. 

Nixon's  nature  dictates  that  he  withdraw 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  In  advance  of 
Important  decisions  and  streasfiil  occasions, 
whenever  possible. 

Bis  need  for  retreats  In  Maryland,  in 
Florida,  California,  and  in  the  White  House 
Is  real.  He  understands  himself.  He  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  Presidency.  And  he 
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doea  not  intend  that  he  shall  ever  again  fall 
for  lack  of  composure,  premeditation  or  con- 
fidence. 

This  18  what  has  given  Nixon  the  fortitude 
to  pursue  policies  that,  by  the  standards 
that  have  long  prevailed  In  this  country, 
would  Invite  his  political  ruin,  and  for  all 
I  know,  may  yet.  Succeed  or  fall,  these  poli- 
cies are  consistently  courageous,  studiously 
moderate,  and  from  some  minority  polnU  of 
view,  outrageously  wrong. 

He  is  confident  and  comfortable  In  hla  con- 
viction that  no  minority  representatives  may 
stalk  Into  his  office  and  say:  "We  supported 
you,  Mr.  President.  Now  you  must  support 
what  we  want  done." 

It  was  In  the  nature  of  his  election  that 
thla  U  so.  and  he  U  the  first  President  in 
37  years  (I  except  Elsenhower  from  all  gen- 
eralities) wholly,  freely  and  contlnuotialy  In- 
dependent of  minority  support. 

No  representatives  of  organized  labor  can 
command  him,  or  of  organized  liberals  or 
organized  conservatives  or  organized  radal 
or  religious  groups. 

Youth  cannot  find  a  (tolltlcal  ground  on 
which  to  terrorize  him;  he  Is  Impervious  to 
war  demonstrators;  he  la  safe  from  Intel- 
lectual scorn.  And  he  knows  It. 

It  has  been  In  this  context  that  Nixon  has 
been  able  to  sustain  a  new  policy  on  racial 
integration  that  Is  essentially  a  historical 
presidential  challenge  of  Judlclaly  adopted 
doctrine.  Also,  that  policy  makes  more  pala- 
table in  the  South  a  continued  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  schools  that  many  parts 
of  the  South  would  like  to  avoid,  but  now 
cannot. 

The  Nixon  policy,  supporting  quality  edu- 
cation and  the  neighborhood  school  as  well 
as  desegregation.  Is  not  satisfactory  to  every- 
one, either  to  those  who  demand  forced  racial 
mixing  as  a  social  and  educational  imperative 
or  to  those  who  would  have  no  mixing  at  all. 
But  It  Is  a  real  poUcy  that  recognizes  the 
absence  of  true  Integration  as  conceived  by 
the  IdeaUsts  and  the  hypocrtcy  of  the  North- 
em  liberals  who  have  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  school  Integration  Is  more  complete 
in  Charlotte,  N.C..  than  In  Chicago,  m.— or 
even  in  schools  where  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  re- 
sides in  New  Tork  City. 

Nixon  wrote  a  statement  on  racial  Integra- 
tion that  he  hopes  will  Instruct  the  Supreme 
Court  when  It  considers  the  definition  of 
what  de  facto  desegregation  is.  This  move  to 
influence  the  Court's  decision  Is  amply  sup- 
ported by  precedent  going  back  almost  160 
years  to  Andrew  Jackson. 

It  Is  a  classic  example  also  of  Nixon's 
method.  An  avalanche  of  memos  and  advice 
flowed  In  on  him,  from  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan's 
counsel  for  "benign  neglect"  to  Presidential 
Assistant  Harry  Dent's  balder  political  sug- 
gestions. 

NUon  waited.  He  listened  to  everyone.  He 
blamed  no  one  for  leaked  memos.  He  granted 
to  all  staff  members  the  right  to  novel  or 
even  Irresponsible  Ideas.  He  encouraged  de- 
bate ani  controversy  Inside  his  own  Admin- 
istration, well  aware  this  might  lead  to  per- 
sonal conflicts. 

He  let  Negro  leaders  tell  him  he  was  using 
familiar  code  words  for  racist  policies.  He 
listened  In  sorrow  to  the  lament  of  Repub- 
Ucan  Sen.  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts, 
and  with  satisfaction  to  the  frankness  ot 
DMnocratlc  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Con- 
necticut, exposing  the  sham  of  racial  Inte- 
gration In  the  North. 

He  waited  unUl  a  state  court  order  In  U» 
Angeles  focused  attention  on  how  forced  In- 
tegraUon  In  the  form  of  busing  could 
threaten  to  destroy  a  vast  school  system. 

Then  he  thought  the  time  was  right  for 
Mm  to  deflne  a  moderate  and  realistic  pol- 
Icy  on  racial  intagntlon  that  would  serve 
as  a  guideline  for  hla  swn  Administration 
and  a  guldspost  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

NUon  wrote  that  policy  for  the  majority, 
not  for  any  minority  either  Worth  or  South. 


He  may  be  wrong.  But  he  consciously  and 
deliberately  sought  the  middle  ground  of  rea- 
son and  moderation. 

His  8,00C-word  brief  on  school  Integration 
was  much  more  than  an  educational  policy. 
It  defined  the  duties  of  man  In  a  multi- 
racial society  In  terms  of  the  real  world  now, 
not  as  It  might  Ideallstlcally  be  hoped  to 
exist  someday: 

"We  cannot  be  free,  and  ...  fit  our  uvea 
Into  prescribed  places  on  a  racial  grid.  .  .  . 
An  open  society  does  not  have  to  be  homo- 
geneous, or  even  fuUy  Integrated.  .  .  .  What 
matters  U  mobUlty:  the  right  and  the  abU- 
ity  of  each  person  to  decide  for  himself  where 
and  how  he  wants  to  live.  .  .  .*• 

This  Is  a  philosophic  concept  he  presents 
to  a  Supreme  Court  that  he  Is  trying  to  re- 
make on  Unes  of  strict  constitutional  oon- 
structlonlam.  In  the  pending  cases  on  obU- 
gatory  racial  balance  In  the  schools,  and 
other  cases,  NUon,  In  his  longheaded  way. 
Is  trying  to  hammer  out  new  racial  policies 
acceptable  to  the  greatest  majority  without 
sacrificing  the  consUtutlonal  ban  on  segre- 
gated public  faculties. 

I4any  are  astonished  by  the  degree  of  con- 
flict NUon  permits  and  encourages  Inside 
his  AdmlnUtratlon.  He  comforted  uneasy 
Presidential  Counselor  Moynihan,  whose 
leaked  memos  on  Integration  were  embar- 
rassing, by  telling  him  that  tf  Moynihan 
thought  he  was  indiscreet,  he  should  see 
some  of  the  secret  recommendations  of  some 
of  the  President's  mlUtary  advisers. 

NUon  thinks  both  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Elsenhower  had  phobias  on  leaked  Informa- 
tion. NUon  wants  open  discussion,  even  If 
It  leaks.  He  shuns  the  elaborate  security  pre- 
cautions of  his  predecessors  on  destroying 
official  papers  after  Cabinet  and  committee 
meetings.  Let  controversy  out,  U  his  motto, 
and  then  the  President  can  flnd  his  way  to 
the  most  commonly  acceptable  ground  and 
the  right  answer. 

This  U  the  way  that  led  him  to  the  right 
answer,  he  thinks,  on  Vietnam.  Vletnamlza- 
tlon.  he  thinks,  is  working  better  than  he 
origlnaUy  expected.  All  ground-combat 
troops  can  be  taken  out  of  Vietnam  probably 
well  before  the  end  of  1972.  Combat  troops 
will  positively  not  be  sent  to  Laos.  Don't 
overlook  the  posslblUty  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, not  m  Paris,  but  arising  from  actual 
mlUtary  conditions  In  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

So  It  must  become  evident  now  to  every- 
one that  NUon  Is  getting  out  of  Vietnam, 
but  the  future  Is  clouded.  It  is  clouded  be- 
cause getting  out  of  Vietnam  means  one 
thing  to  one  man  and  another  thing  to  an- 
other. It  may  be  many  years  before  we  can 
become  completely  disengaged  and  adopt 
that  lowered  profile  In  Asia  and  other  parts 
of  the  wca-ld  that  is  the  essence  of  the  poUcy 
Nixon  calls  the  NUon  doctrine. 

The  underlying  principle  of  Nlxon>  policy 
in  Vietnam  U  that  the  process  of  Vletnam- 
laatlon  Is,  In  fact,  working.  It  wUl  steadUy 
create  a  worsening  situation  for  the  North 
Vietnamese,  who  will  be  placed  under  con- 
tinuing pressure  to  make  an  American-dom- 
inated settlement  that.  Inevitably,  would  be 
more  favorable  to  them  than  a  settlement 
in  which  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 

could  caU  the  turn.  

On  the  soundness  of  this  analysis  rests 
the  fate  of  Nixon's  pledge  to  end  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  for  which  he  will  be  directly 
answerable  before  1972.  Nixon  does  not  re- 
flect the  doubts  of  others  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed. He  expects  good  marks  not  only  In 
Vietnam  but  In  Improving  relattons  with 
Russia  moving  further  toward  nuclear  dls- 
armanient  and  slowly  opening  up  China. 

These  hopeful  expectations  are  matched 
by  Nixon's  abeolute  oonfldenoe  that  the 
Government  can  and  wUl  control  InflaUon 
and  avoid  a  recession.  This  Is  now  reganlsd 
as  the  most  Immediate  critical  problem  fac- 
ing Nlaon.  ^  . 
Some  background  la  needed  here  to  ex- 


plain NUon-s  cocifldenoe  In  his  ability  to 
get  the  economy  moving  upward  again 
before  the  fall  and  his  determination  to  do 

BO. 

In  1954,  1958  and  i960,  Nixon,  as  a  cam- 
paigning Vice  President  or  a  candidate  for 
President,  got  trapped  in  recessions  or  eco- 
nomic slowdowns.  Twice  It  bi4>pened  in  the 
Elsenhower  AdAlnlstratlon.  Again  in  Octo- 
ber, before  tbel4^60  presidential  election, 
the  economy  dipped,  with  a  400,000  Increase 
In  the  nimaber  of  unemployed.  Nixon  seems 
convinced  that  this  was  the  primary  cause 
of  his  extremely  narrow  defeat  by  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  this  Is  made  more  believable 
by  the  hairline  margin  of  Kennedy*  vic- 
tory. 

Again  In  1968,  when,  a  week  or  ten  daya 
before  the  election,  NUon  expected  to  win 
by  5,000.000  votes,  organized  labor,  sensitive 
as  always  to  possible  adversity  with  Republi- 
cans in  the  White  House,  nearly  saved  the 
day  for  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  NUon 
won  by  a  scant  500,000. 

NUon  Is  highly  sensitive  to  economic  con- 
ditions Just  prior  to  an  election.  He  U  also 
convinced  that  Inflation  Is  being  brought 
vinder  control  and  prices  will  go  down.  This 
leaves  him  In  the  happy  clrctimstance  of 
believing  that  he  can  Justlflably  Induce  ac- 
tion for  an  economic  speedup  without  de- 
feating his  own  antl-lnflatlon  poUcy  In  time 
to  create  favorable  political  conditions  In  the 
congressional  elections  this  fall. 

That,  In  my  opinion.  Is  what  he  Intends  to 
do.  depending  upon  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  now  headed  by 
his  former  economic  adviser,  Arthur  F.  Bums, 
with  whom  he  feels  In  complete  agreement. 
NUon's  faith  In  the  Government's  ability 
to  manage  and  control  the  main  facMrs  of 
economic  life  Is  not  whoUy  new  for  B^ubll- 
cans.  but  under  NUon,  the  new  economic 
doctrines  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  economic  ad- 
visers have  advanced  far.  Call  It  the  new 
economics  or  Nlxonomlcs,  there  Is  now  a 
bipartisan  national  economy  policy  that 
would  have  shocked  the  Old  Guard  of  the 
GOP. 

The  most  fascinating,  and  the  most  con- 
troversial, exercise  In  the  NUon  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  goes  by  the  name  of  Southern  strategy, 
which  Is  a  term  far  off  the  mark  and  not 
haU  what  NUon  Is  trying  to  do  to  create  a. 
permanent  new  majority  favorable  to  If  not 
part  of  the  Republican  party. 

A  great  deal  of  shortsightedness  Is  deemed 
to  be  responsible  for  the  criUclsm  of  NUon's 
longheadedness  In  his  selecUons  for  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  as  part  of  the  Southern  strategy. 
The  Senate  already  half  regrets  Its  rejection 
of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  an  able 
Southern  conservative  whose  personal  Integ- 
rity was  never  suoceesfully  impugned.  The 
oontroversy  over  G.  Harrold  Carswell  has 
reflected  no  great  credit  on  Nixon's  ablUty  to 
choose  outstanding  men  for  the  Court.  But 
thla  is  the  short  view.  Before  NUon  Is  fin- 
ished, he  will  undoubtedly  have  appointed 
two  or  three  more  Justices,  and  then  It  will 
be  seen  If  he  has  succeeded  In  giving  the 
Court  the  balance  he  thinks  aU  the  country, 
not  merely  the  South,  wants.  NUon's  acts 
cannot  be  Judged  separately.  They  are  usu- 
ally part  of  a  larger  structure  of  poUcy, 
thought  out  in  advance  and  weighed  and 
timed  for  their  total  and  ultimate  effect.  Hs 
U  not  concerned  by  temporary  advsrse  public 

reactions.  

The  larger  aspect  of  his  attempt  to  create 
a  sustained  NUon  majOTlty  is  controversial 
too  A  29-year-old  Harvard  Uw  graduate  who 
U  toedal  Assistant  to  Attorney  General  John 
MltcheU.  and  describes  himself  as  a  liaison 
Tn«n  with  the  White  House,  Is  the  youthful 
sposUe  of  what  he  oaBs  the  emerging  Be- 
wblloan  majority. 

The  apostle.  Kevin  P.  Phillip*,  and  Vice 
Pnsldent  »)lro  T.  Agnew  can  walk  hand  In 
hand  through  the  Jeers  of  "effete  sn6bs"  and 
Phillips  will  emerge  one  up  on  the  Vice 
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President.  PtiUUpa  comes  rl^ht  o^t  wltb  It. 
In  a  recent  unreported  speech,  tin  told  the 
Tale  Political  Union,  a  kind  of  undergradu- 
ate debating  society:  "The  nat\4re  of  the 
new  majority — or  potential  tnajorlty — 
seema  clear.  It  la  largely  white  akid  middle 
class.  It  la  concentrated  In  the  Bouth,  the 
West  and  suburbU.  It  is  largely  conservaUve, 
but  It  has  a  nujnber  of  unconserratlve  out- 
looks as  well."  I 

PhlUlps  had  a  good  deal  more  to  say.  The 
silent  majority.  Middle  America  aid  the  for- 
gotten American  are  the  bulwark  of  Nixon's 
support,  "rooted  not  In  the  fadln|  big  clUee 
but  In  suburbia,  the  American  hevtl*'^'*  ^^'^ 
the  boom  corridors  of  Florida.  i"exa8,  Arl- 
Eona  and  California."  I 

The  old  liberal  New  Deal  era  c«^  American 
poUtlcs  is  finished.  A  "tired,  a^uent  and 
arrogant  liberal  establishment"  b^  taken  Its 
place,  Phillips  goes  on.  ] 

That  establishment  Is  "the  faiedla.  the 
knowledge  Indxostry.  reaearch  aqd  develop- 
ment, the  unlverslUea  and  thjlnk  tanks, 
the  foundations  and  oorporatfl  conglom- 
erates [and]  It  Is  to  the  left  jof  prevaU- 
Ing  American  opinion.  It  Is  to  tha  left."  con- 
tinues Phillips,  "of  diist-bowl  Oklahoma;  It 
Is  to  the  left  of  Levlttown;  It  Is  to  the  left 
of  Main  Street.  I 

"The  average  American  Is  fed  up  with  the 
excesses  of  the  liberal  establlshiient.  He  Is 
fed  up  with  change  for  change'a  sake,  with 
calculated  erosion  of  mlddlc-clasa  values  and 
standards,  with  faahlonable  liberal  bigotry 
toward  Irish.  Italians.  Poles,  farmers,  sub- 
urbanites and  blue-collar  workers," 

Much  of  this  does  not  hang  together,  but 
PhlUlps  races  on  to  the  concluslo>i  that  mid- 
dle America  Is  heU-bent  on  Its  own  poUtlcal 
revolution  In  a  great  cyclical  political  change. 
'The  target  Is  establishment  liberalism,  the 
phony  revolution  of  the  glossy  magazines, 
which  mocks  Nlxonlsm  and  Mldflle  America 
«»xottage  cheese  and  Sears.  Roebuck." 

The  NUon  Administration.  Pfcillllps  con- 
tinues. Is  trying  to  translate  Intjactlon  the 
hopes  of  the  sUent  majority.  'JThe  test  of 
this  new  poUtics  wlU  be  positive  achieve- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  great,  ordinary  Law- 
rence Welklsh  mass  of  Americans!  from  Maine 
to  Hawaii."  Phillips  concludes. 

Phillips  has  rather  damaged  his  argument 
about  the  Southem-Western-Bub^irban-blue- 
collar  base  of  the  Nixon  Administration  by 
reporting  to  his  superiors  his  conclusion  that 
the  way  things  are  going.  Nixon  wiU  also 
probably  carry  all  the  Northeast  In  1973.  with 
the  possible  exceptions  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  the  District  oit  Columbia. 
This  rather  detracts  from  any  14ea  that  the 
Northeast  should  be  sheared  off  the  mapaad 
be  left  to  drift  out  to  sea.  j 

Never  mind.  The  Idea  la  cherished  by  the 
younger  men  of  the  Nixon  Adinlniatratlon 
that  a  vast  change  of  poUtlcal  alignments  Is 
now  upon  us.  I 

They  have  paaa«d  approvtftgly  among 
them  copies  of  PhlUlps'  treaose  and  are 
pretty  much  ooavlnced  that  Middle  America 
Is  leading  the  revolutionary  w4y  In  a  his- 
torical poUtlcal  movement  comparable  to 
Jeffersonlan  Democracy,  Jackso^lan  Democ- 
racy and  the  New  Deal. 

How  much  of  this  Nixon  buys  Is  debaUble. 
Part  of  It.  That  part,  for  sur^,  that  tells 
YkWn  that  Oeorge  C.  Wallace  cainot  be  per- 
mitted again  to  drain  off  Sctutbem  and 
Northern  support  that  ought  to  find  lU  nat- 
\iral  home  in  the  new  RepubUaan  majority. 
Wallace  la  a  menace  to  the  RepubUcan 
majority  and  to  Nixon.  Nlxoa  would  not 
hav«  been  elected  if  Wallace  ootUd  have 
gotten  a  mlUlon  more  votes  ip.  the.  rl^t 
places. 

But  Nixon  la  aophlstlcated  ppUUcaUy.  He 
may  Justify  his  San  Clements  :resldenoa  as 
a  Weatam  Whit*  House  to  s^boUae  the 
shift  of  poUtlcal  power  to  the  west,  but  he 
la  oountlng  oo  the  East  toa  Hlxon  la  too 
amart  to  get  trapped  In  Ooldwiaterlam.  TIm 


emerging  RepubUcan  majority  U  suppoaed 
to  be  something  different  from  that. 

In  short.  Nixon  has  taken  a  great  gamble. 
He  has  done  the  things  he  regards  as  right 
by  new  poUtlcal  and  naUonal  standards, 
however  ImpoUtlc  they  might  seem  If 
Judged  by  old  standards. 

Nixon  has  confronted  the  war  demon- 
strators  and  stared   them  down. 

He  has  braved  the  risk  of  becoming  an- 
other Hoover  by  holding  the  economy  In 
check  to  stop  Inflation. 

He  has  faced  the  facts  of  racial  Integra- 
tion In  this  county  and  has  recognized  what 
has  failed  In  order  to  make  Integration  work 
in  a  practical  way. 

He  has  disregarded  minority  pressures  on 
world  policy — whether  on  Israel  or  the  ABM. 

He  has  done  this  as  If  he  had  taken  Into 
account  that  he  might  be  a  one-term  Presi- 
dent. "Yes,"  a  presidential  assistant  said. 
"I  think  the  President  has  had  that  pos- 
slblUty  on  his  mind.  But  maybe  because  he 
is  wlUlng  to  run  that  risk  regardless  of  con- 
ventional poUtlcal  Judgments,  he  Is  more 
likely  to  be  a  two-term  President." 

By  the  standards  of  a  few  years  ago.  Nixon 
has  been  courting  political  disaster.  The 
power  base  of  his  opposition,  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  Pair  Deal,  the  New  Frontier,  was  a 
coaUtlon  of  organized  minorities — organized 
labor,  organized  liberals,  organized  urban 
racial  and  religious  groups  and,  at  times, 
organized  farmers. 

They  prevailed  on  the  American  political 
scene  not  in  small  part  because  they  seemed 
to  represent  the  Interests  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  underprivileged  and  the  common 
naan — anyone  who  needed  a  better  break  In 
life. 

Nixon  Is  trying  to  create  a  majority  con- 
siderate of  minority  opinion  but  shatter- 
proof under  the  blows  of  dissent  and  opposi- 
tion of  any  minority.  This  Is  not  so  different 
from  President  Elsenhower's  aim  when,  early 
In  his  Presidency,  he  talked  about  a  coalition 
of  middle-of-the-roaders  In  the  name  of 
"New  Republicanism."  It  didn't  work.  But, 
then.  Ike  was  no  poUtlclan.  Nixon  Is. 


copies  forwarded  to  the  Congreaslonal  Dele- 
gation with  the  request  that  they  Insert  It  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Second  by  Oakey.  On  the  vote  being  taken 
on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Res- 
olution Commissioners  Oakey.  Schuster,  See. 
Markey  and  Lashkowltz  all  voted  aye. 

No  Commissioner  being  abaent  and  none 
voting  nay,  the  President  declared  the  Res- 
olution to  have  been  dtUy  passed  and 
adopted. 

cxaToncATX  or  cnr  auoitok 

State  of  North  Dakota,  County  of  Caas.  as. 

I,  F.  R.  Fahrlander.  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  am  the  diUy  appointed,  qualified  and  acting 
City  Auditor  of  the  City  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota;  and 

That  the  foregoing  Is  a-ffull,  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Fargo  at  a  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Board 
held  on  Tuesday.  April  14.  1970:   and 

That  such  Resolution  Is  now  a  part  of  the 
permanent  records  of  the  City  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  as  such  records  are  filed  In  the  office 
of  the  City  Auditor. 

(SEAL]     F.    R.    PAHaLANDEK, 

City  Auditor,  City  of  rargo.  N.  Dak. 


RESOLUTION  OP  APPRECIATION  OF 
SENATOR  MILTON  R.  YOUNG  BY 
CITY  OF  FARGO,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  received  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
city  commission  of  the  city  of  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.,  expressing  the  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  the  city  for  the  work  done  by 
my  colleague  from  North  Dakota.  Sena- 
tor Milton  R.  Yoxtng.  In  order  that  all 
may  be  aware  of  the  fine  support  and 
help  which  is  given  to  the  State  by  Sen- 
ator Young.  I  ask  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ui  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCNATOa   Mn.TON    R.    YOUNO 

Resolution  of  Appreciation  Adopted : 

Commissioner  Schuster  offered  the  foUow- 
Ing  Resolution  and   moved  Its  adoption: 

Whereas,  Design  for  the  Overlay  of  Run- 
way 17/36  at  Hector  Municipal  Airport  has 
been  commenced  by  xntelg  Engineers,  Inc.: 
and 

Whereas,  Senator  MUton  R.  Young  has  bete 
instrumental  In  malring  funds  available  for 
Hector  Airport. 

Now,  Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Fazgo  does  hereby  express  its  sppredatlon  to 
Senator  MUton  R.  Young  for  his  efforts  In 
making  funds  available  for  Hector  Municipal 
Airport  In  Fargo. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  thU  Resolution 
be  Inscribed  upon  the  permanent  records 
of  the  prooesdlngs  of  the  Board  and  cartlfisd 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  no  more 
succuict  rebuttal  to  the  President's  de- 
cision to  widen  the  Vietnam  war  into 
Cambodia  has  been  made  than  the  fol- 
lowing two  columns  by  James  Reston  and 
Tom  Wicker  m  Sunday's  New  York 
Times. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Washington:  Thk  Heart  of  the  TaouBix 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  2. — In  annoimclng  his 
decision  to  expa,nd  the  Indochina  war.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said  he  was  going  "to  the  heart 
of  the  trouble,"  and  If  you  accept  this  as 
true,  it  Is  easy  to  approve  his  decision.  But 
Is  It  true 

"Ovir  third  choice,"  he  said,  "Is  to  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  trouble.  And  that  means 
clearmg  out  major  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong-occupled  territories,  these  sanctu- 
aries which  serve  as  bases  for  attacks  on  both 
Cambodia  and  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  m  South  Vietnam  as  well." 

But  the  heart  of  the  trouble  Is  not  In 
Cambodia,  but  in  North  Vietnam  and  beyond 
that.  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Conununlst 
China.  This  Is  where  the  power  comes  from. 
This  la  what  we  have  been  up  against  from 
the  beginning.  The  real  sanctuaries,  which 
Mr.  Nixon  wisely  Is  not  prepared  to  challenge, 
are  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow,  and  that  be- 
ing so,  It  la  a  thimdertngly  slUy  argiunent 
to  suggest  that  wiping  out  the  enemy's  bases 
m  Cambodia  wUl  get  to  the  "heart  of  the 
trouble." 

There  Is  a  good  case  to  be  made  for  attack- 
ing the  enemy's  bases  In  Cambodia — always 
has  been.  Some  of  them  are  only  33  mUes 
from  Saigon.  No  general  with  the  brains  of 
a  corporal  would  wUUngly  give  his  exponent 
a  safe  haven  from  which  Saigon  could  be 
attacked  In  the  night  or  even  destroyed  by 
relatively  short-range  mlssUes  which  Moscow 
and  Peking  have  the  power  to  provide. 

ICAOICAL   BTEOKX 

But  why  cant  this  plain  and  sexkslble  tac- 
tical battlefield  case  be  made  honestly?  The 
President  explained  the  move  Into  Cambodia, 
not  as  a  nsceaaary  tactical  invasion — which 
It  undoubtady  la — to  reduce  casual  Ues  and 
save  the  staggering  Cambodian  Government 
through  the  coming  monsoon  season;  but  he 
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pnsented  It  as  aome  kind  of  magical  stroke 
that  would  Btun  the  enemy,  wipe  out  the 
sanctuaries,  bring  the  boys  back  home 
quicker,  prove  our  determination  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese,  and  help  arrange  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

He  asked  the  American  people  If  they 
wanted  to  cut  casualties,  bring  the  boys 
back  home,  be  faithful  to  their  promises,  de- 
fend the  Integrity  and  commltmenU  of  their 
country,  and  support  their  fighting  men;  or 
whether  they  wanted  to  abandon  their  aol- 
dlers,  their  alUes,  thdr  principles,  and  their 
promises.  And  aU  this,  he  insisted,  depended 
on  whether  they  supported  his  decision  to 
invade  the  enemy's  bases  In  Cambodia. 

As  a  television  show  and  a  poUtlcal  exer- 
clae  It  may  have  been  effective,  but  as  a 
serious  Presidential  presentation  of  the 
brutal  facts  of  a  tragic  and  dangerous  prob- 
lem of  world  poUtlcs,  It  was  ridiculous. 

No  doubt  the  enemy's  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries vrtU  be  destroyed  or  abandoned,  and 
without  too  many  casualties  on  oiu'  side.  But 
unless  we  keep  our  troops  there,  the  enemy 
wUl  come  back  or  move  to  other  sanctuaries. 
This  has  always  been  the  "heart  of  the 
problem." 

Geography,  history  and  time  are  on  the 
Bide  of  the  enemy.  It  la  a  devUlsh  problem. 
He  can  always  retreat  into  other  sanctuaries 
m  Cambodia,  Laos.  North  Vietnam  or  even 
China — and  wait.  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  willing  to  fight  and  wait  or  whether 
we  are  merely  determined  to  pretend. 
WHAT  NIXON  vm 

What  President  Nixon  did  In  his  speech 
on  the  Cambodian  Invasion  was  to  pretend — 
pretend  this  would  get  the  boys  back  home 
ftnrt  get  the  enemy  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace, 
pretend  he  was  getting  "to  the  heart  of  the 
trouble." 
X"  This  Is  what  is  reaUy  dividing  Washington 

>3-  today — not  that  the  President  Is  expeftidlng 

ix;  the  war.  but  that  he  U  pretending  hJs  In- 

vasion of  Cambodia  wlU  end  It  by  destroying 
the  critical  enemy  sanctuaries  which  every- 
body knows  reaUy  exist  elsewhere. 

In  Thx  Nation  :  FtrsTHxa  Into  the  Qttagmhe 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — The  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
ordered  by  President  Nixon  makes  It  clear 
that  he  does  not  have  and  never  has  had  a 
"plan  to  end  the  war."  For  this  Is  another  of 
those  escalations  of  the  Southeast  Asian  war 
that  In  every  previous  case  had  to  be  ex- 
tended further  than  expected  and  stlU  ac- 
complished nothing. 

Every  such  escalation  by  three  Presidents 
has  succeeded  only  In  sucking  the  United 
States  further  Into  the  quagmire,  and  all  of 
them — notably  the  bombing  of  the  North — 
have  had  to  be  abandoned:  what.  In  fact.  Is 
the  President's  ao-called  Vletnamlzatlon 
poUcy,  U  It  Is  taken  at  face  value,  but  the 
slowest  and  most  reluctant  form  of  abandon- 
ment of  Lyndon  Johnson's  mlUtary  build-up? 

CAMBODIAN    aANCTUAaiXS 

since  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  have  ex- 
isted for  five  years,  for  instance.  It  has  to  be 
asked  why  their  strategic  Importance  was  not 
sssessed  before  the  Vletnamlzatlon  poUcy 
was  launched.  These  sanctuaries  become  the 
kind  of  wholesale  threat  to  American  Uvea 
upon  which  Mr.  Nixon  insisted — If  they  do  at 
all — only  as  overwhelming  American  troop 
strength  decUnes  through  piecemeal  with- 
drawals. Vletnamlzatlon,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  "a  plan  to  end  the  war,"  bore 
within  Itself,  from  the  start,  the  seeds  of  this 
escalation. 

Even  Mr.  Nixon's  descripUon  of  the  escala- 
tion as  a  temporary  and  limited  effort  la  re- 
futed by  his  own  testimony.  He  described 
North  Vietnam  as  being  now  engaged  In  "In- 
vading" Cambodia  and  said  that  If  the  attack 
succeeded  "Cambodia  would  become  a  vast 
enemy  staging  area  and  a  springboard  for 
attacks  on  South  Vietnam  along  600  miles  of 


frontier."  If  such  an  Uivaslon  U  In  tact 
taking  place,  and  if  lU  success  would  poae 
the  stated  threat,  then  a  qxUck  one-shot 
sweep  through  the  border  sanctxiaries  would 
hardly  prove  a  sufficient  defense. 

Nothing,  moreover,  distinguishes  these  new 
learoh-and-destroy  sweeps  into  Cambodia 
from  aU  the  other  bloody,  useless,  inntimer- 
able  search -and -destroy  sweeps  of  this  war — 
mto  the  Ashau  VaUey,  the  Iron  Triangle,  the 
demlUtarized  zone,  into  aU  those  other 
"strongholds"  from  which  the  Vletcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  so  often 
swept,  only  to  reappear  stlU  fighting  when 
the  "victorious"  Americana  have  departed 
brandishing  their  inflated  body  counts.  Such 
a  bitter  history  gives  scant  assurance  that 
even  If  the  Invaders  sweep  through  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  In  a  few  weeks  the  sanc- 
tuaries vrtU  stay  swept,  the  Americans  wlU 
be  able  to  go  away  for  good,  and  the  troop 
withdrawals  can  proceed  xindlsturbed. 

It  Is  ImpUclt  In  Mr.  Nixon's  remarks  there- 
fore, and  despite  his  references  to  Cambodia's 
aUeged  neutraUty,  that  a  great  deal  more  may 
be  involved  than  a  quick,  effective  thrust^- 
that,  In  fact,  the  tottering  Cambodian  re- 
gime of  Lon  Nol,  Uke  the  South  Vietnamese 
regime  of  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  is  now  bemg 
sustained  on  the  battlefield  by  American 
troops,  smce  neither  coiUd  long  sustain  ItseU 
without  them. 

Why,  then,  did  Mr.  NUon  take  stich  a  fate- 
ful step  and  explain  It  with  such  cunning 
words  and  Uiverted  logic  (remUilscent  of 
President  Johnson)  as.  "We  take  this  action 
not  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  war 
Into  Cambodia  but  for  the  purpose  of  end- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam  and  winning  the 
juBt  peace  we  aU  desire"? 

TACTICS  AMD  AXIU 

The  answer  can  only  be  that  he  has  no 
"plan  to  end  the  war,"  much  less  win  the 
peace,  that  VletnanUzaUon  by  Itself  Is  not 
and  cannot  be  such  a  plan,  and  that  In  the 
end  Mr.  NUcon  like  lii.  Johnaon  before  him 
la  pursuing  the  bloody  chimera  of  striking 
one  flTiai  overpowering  mlUtary  blow  that 
WlU  drive  the  North  Vietnamese  to  their 
knees  and  thence  to  the  conference  table. 
The  one  President  sent  a  half-mllUon  troops 
and  fleets  of  bombers;  the  other  has  In- 
vaded the  sanctuaries;  the  tacUcs  are  dif- 
ferent but  the  aim  Is  the  same. 

White  House  propagandists  also  InslBt  that 
Mr.  NUon  needed  to  make  a  show  of  strength 
in  the  world,  lest  the  United  SUtes  be 
thought  to  have  gone  soft.  HUs  sounds  like 
typical  White  House  thinking.  It  was  much 
the  same  reasoning  that  led  Prealdent  Ken- 
nedy in  1961,  after  the  Berlin  WaU  had  gone 
up  and  he  had  been  buUled  by  Premier 
Ehruahchev  at  Vienna,  to  Increase  the 
American  commitment  In  Vietnam;  and  the 
same  sort  of  considerations  later  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  the  decision  of  Lyndon  John- 
son, a  new  President  elected  In  a  peace  cam- 
paign, to  begin  the  bombing  of  the  North. 

But  whatever  his  motives  and  his  poUcy, 
Mr.  NUon  reUed  heavUy,  \n  his  appearance 
before  the  nation,  on  deception,  demagogu- 
ery  and  chauvUxlsm.  It  was  misleading  to 
faU  even  to  mention  that  the  Cambodian 
Government  had  recently  been  overthrown 
by  a  right-wing  mUltary  regime,  whose  ac- 
tion led  to  the  fighting  and  the  atroclUes  in 
Cambodia;  to  speak  of  American  respect  for 
Cambodian  neutraUty  as  if  Cambodia  had 
not  refxised  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  for  years;  and  to  repeat  the 
exaggeration  flrat  put  forward  In  the  Nov.  3 
speech  that  "alau^ter  and  savagery"  fol- 
lowed the  Communist  takeover  of  North  Viet- 
nam In  1954. 

It  was  cruel  to  pUy  upon  the  hopes  of 
American  parents  by  saying  that  the  war 
must  be  expanded  to  spare  their  younger 
sons  not  yet  drafted  and  butchered  In  Viet- 
nam. For  how  can  that,  or  "a  world  of  peace 
and  freedom,"  be  squared  with  fighting  to 
avoid   "humlllaUon,"   with  making   war  In 


order  not  to  be  seen  as  a  "pitiful,  helpless 
giant,"  with  the  sheer  Jingoism  of  refuatng 
absolutely  "to  see  this  nation  accept  the 
first  defeat  m  Its  proud  190-year  history?" 


CREDIT  CARDS  AND  INPLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  by  a 
vote  of  79  to  1,  the  Senate  recently  passed 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  unsolicited  distri- 
bution of  credit  cards.  One  argument 
advanced  on  behalf  of  this  legislation 
Is  that  credit  cards  promote  inflati<m. 
A  number  of  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Indicated  that  it  was  some- 
what inconsistent  for  commercial  banks 
to  be  cutting  back  loans  in  other  areas 
while  at  the  same  time  sending  unor- 
dered credit  cards  to  omsumers  urging 
them  to  make  additional  Installment 
purchases  at  the  rate  of  18  percent  per 
year  Interest. 

Another  aspect  of  the  credit  card  revo- 
luUon  is  that  they  frequently  cause  mer- 
cliantB  to  raise  their  prices.  The  mer- 
chant must  pay  the  credit  card  company 
a  discount,  frequently  as  much  as  4  or 
6  percent  of  the  cash  price  of  the  sale. 
The  cost  of  this  discount  is  then  passed 
on  to  all  buyers  alike.  ^  ^  .^ 

Recently  an  article  prepared  by  the 
United  Press  analyzed  the  impact  of 
credit  cards  on  retaU  prices.  The  article 
provides  additional  evidence  of  the  In- 
flationary impact  of  credit  cards.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

CBKorr  Cabds  Cttko  fob  Son*  Iktiatiow 

New  YoaK.— The  credit  card  buslneeB  In 
the  United  States  has  soared  to  an  estimated 
$5  bUUon  a  year,  and  much  of  It  Increaaes 
the  prices  of  goods  and  services  by  7  per  cent. 
It's  also  probably  the  biggest  bonanza  in  the 
history  of  banking.  v,,,,,^ 

National  banks  alone  have  almost  sa  bUUon 
in  credit  caid  buslnees.  Diners  Club  and 
American  Express  have  more  than  91  blUlon 
between  them.  The  oU  companies  seU  hun- 
dreds of  mllUons  of  dollars  worth  of  gas.  oil, 
batteries  and  tires  on  their  own  credit  cards. 
And  there  are  many  amaU  local  bank  credit 
card  sy8t«ns.  ,   -  ... 

The  statement  that  credit  cards  Inflate 
prices  generally  should  be  qualified  by  a 
reminder  that  other  credit  systems  also  m- 
crease  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  hence 
boost  prices  as  compared  with  cash  purchases. 
But  the  mushrooming  growth  of  credit  card 
sales  in  recent  years  has  convinced  most 
economists  that  they  have  become  a  potent 
Inflationary  Influence. 

The  7  per  cent  average  mcrease  in  prices 
resulting  from  the  use  of  credit  cards  stems 
from  the  simple  fact  that  banks  and  credit 
card  companies  charge  6  to  10  per  cent  for 
coUectlng  the  bUls. 

PASSXS   ON   COST 

This  Is  paid  by  the  merchants.  So  the 
restaurant  r^nn  must  raise  the  price  of  a  SIC 
dinner  to  $10.70  to  offset  the  credit  card  col- 
lection oost.  In  general,  restaurants  doing  a 
lot  of  credit  card  trade  boost  their  general 
price  level  to  take  care  of  It.  Some  do  not, 
but  actuaUy  add  on  the  7  per  oent  aa  a 
separate  charge. 

The  Senate  tacitly  recognized  the  inflaUon- 
ary  threat  of  credit  carda  on  April  16  by  paas- 
Ing  a  blU  to  ban  the  Issuance  of  unaoUdted 
cards  and  to  limit  cardholders'  UabUlty  to 
$60  when  cards  are  lost  or  stolen  and  then 
used  by  unauthorized  persons. 
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PropoaeutB  of  the  blU  said  tb^t  in  addi- 
tion to  enoouraglng  frauda.  the  mailing  of 
unBoUclted  credit  carda  encour$ged  many 
un»ophl8ticated  p«rsoQa  to  spend  |far  beyond 
their  means. 

You  can  eaally  prove  for  yours^U  that  the 
general  price  level  usually  Is  lacreased  to 
cover  the  credit  card  collection  charge.  Next 
time  you  dine  In  a  fancy  restaMpant  where 
meet  of  the  customers  are  dining  on  credit 
canls.  ask  if  you  are  entitled  to  k  discount 
If  you  pay  cash  Instead.  You  wcint  get  the 
discount  for  cash  in  aU  places  but  frequently 
you  will,  either  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad. 

CASH    DiaCOUNTS 

There  are  several  small  companies  that 
■ell  "cash  cards"  entitling  you  flo  cash  dis- 
counts of  5  per  cent  or  mwe  In  oestauaranta 
and  other  places  that  do  a  big  ]  credit  card 
buslnees.  One  called  "Home  Biiylng  Power 
Club"  has  Just  been  established  It  New  Yorlc. 
Its  cash  discount  card  is  good  in  1  ^00  stores 
and  restaurants.  ] 

This  7  per  cent  Increase  in  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services  bought  by  cre^t  cards  has 
to  be  financed  ultimately  by|  the  banks 
whether  they  Issue  the  cards  tltemselves  or 
almply  lend  money  to  the  older  established 
credit  card  firms  like  Diners  Club  pr  American 
Kxpress. 

Actually,  the  banks'  share  of  the  total 
credit  card  has  grown  dramatically.  The  two 
Urgest  bank  credit  card  systems.  Master 
Charge  and  BankAmerlcard.  had  around  70 
million  card  holders  at  the  end  nf  1969. 

The  cards  were  good  In  morejthan  half  a 
million  buslnesB  establlshmentsj 

It  has  been  a  bonanza  for  bankp.  By  financ- 
ing the  average  7  per  cent  cost  of  collecting 
credit  card  bills,  the  banks  often  earn  a 
true  annual  Interest  rate  of  mjore  than  70 
per  cent  on  their  money.  They  iam  a  mini- 
mum of  26  per  cent  a  year  on  fhe  business. 

coioxcnoN  CH*snM| 
The  basic  collection  charge  on  the  credit 
cards  the  banks  distribute  theinselves  Is  6 
per  cent  a  month — 73  per  cent  b  year.  That 
the  merchants  must  pay  the  Uanks.  If  the 
bill  Is  not  paid  by  the  card  holder  by  the 
26th  of  the  month  after  he  gets  It  the  bank 
charges  hi*"  Interest  at  the  raOe  of  1^^  per 
cent  a  month  on  the  first  •500  ft»d  1  per  cent 
a  month  on  the  balance.  That  comes  out  to  a 
true  annual  interest  rate  of  sofnewhere  be- 
tween 12  and  IS  i>er  cent.  The  delinquency, 
of  course,  reduces  the  net  annital  return  on 
the  bank's  money  but  the  bi^  Is  pretty 
cure  to  get  25  to  60  per  cent  i  year  on  Its 
money  even  on  dellnqiient  cr^lt  card  ac- 
counts. On  those  that  are  paid  promptly.  It 
makes  a  straight  70  per  cent  a  year. 

Banks  earn  considerably  less  by  financing 
credit  card  operations  of  Dinars  Club  and 
American  Express,  both  of  which  can  borrow 
at  the  prime  rate  and  thxis  reap  most  of  the 
profit  from  the  collection  charge  themselves. 
B  Also  American  EApiess  generates  a  lot  of  Its 
own  funds  by  the  sale  of  traveltes'  checks. 

The  oil  company  credit  car4  business  Is 
much  older  and  does  not  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  price  Inflation  because  the  oil 
oompanles  operate  the  system  themselves. 
The  oil  companies  may  borrow  some  money 
from  banks  to  finance  retail  predlt  opera- 
tions. 

Curiously,  there  is  a  way  In  which  credit 
card  holders  can  offset  part  Of  the  higher 
prices  they  pay  for  goods  an4  services  by 
using  their  credit  cards  to  ears  extra  Inter- 
act on  savings  depodta. 

Tou  can  take  the  money  nortnally  used  to 
pay  bills  and  deposit  It  In  an  Interest  draw 
ing  account.  It  will  earn  up  1o  0  per  cent 
per  ann\im  while  the  bank  or  tl «  credit  com 
pany  Is  collecting  the  charges  f  ram  the  mer 
chants  on  the  bills  you  owe.  Then,  Just  In 
time  to  avoid  a  penalty,  yon  withdraw  aaoush 
money  to  pay  the  MUs. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECT  OP 
1ST  ARMY 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  the  1st 
Army,  headquartered  at  Fort  Meade, 
Md.,  chose  Earth  Week  as  the  proper 
moment  to  embark  on  a  public  worics 
project  at  a  most  valuable  beach  In 
southern  Etelaware. 

That  command,  without  consultation 
with  local  officials,  with  disregard  for 
those  who  are  concerned  about  preserva- 
tlon  of  the  beach  area,  and  with  little 
apparent  concern  for  the  envlrormient. 
chose  that  week  to  level  the  highest  sand 
dime  behind  the  beach  on  property  re- 
tained by  the  Army  at  Cape  Henlopen, 
Del. 

That  property  and  nearby  property 
are  owned  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
as  an  enclave  between  two  State  parks 
which  provide  fine  recreational  areas  for 
all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  residents  of  Delaware  under- 
standably are  upset  at  this  destruction 
and  the  lack  of  sensitivity  the  Army  dis- 
played. Since  that  time  the  entire  Dela- 
ware congressional  delegation,  working 
with  Gov.  Russell  W.  Peterson  and  other 
State  officials,  have  been  exploring  the 
possibility  of  conveying  military  land  at 
Cape  Henlopen  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
for  use  as  a  park.  We  anticipate  that  In 
the  very  near  future  we  will  develop  leg- 
islation to  that  effect. 

I  received  today  a  copy  of  a  petition 
from  a  group  of  interested  citizens  in  the 
area  advocating  the  conveyance  of  the 
land  to  the  State.  The  Wilmington 
Morning  News  yesterday  carried  an  edi- 
torial suggesting  the  land  be  given  to 
the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  petition  and  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows^ 

PrrrnON  Rboassdio  Caps  Hxmxopkn  LAinw 
•^Vhereas  during  World  War  n  the  United 
Sutes  acquired  from  the  State  of  Delaware 
by  condemnation  certain  lands  In  the  Cape 
Henlopen  area  In  order  to  establish  a  mili- 
tary reservation. 

Whereas  a  portion  of  that  land  vras  re- 
turned to  State  ownership  and  has  been  used 
for  public  educational  and  recreational  pur- 
poses as  a  part  of  the  Cape  Henlopen  State 
Park. 

Whereas  considerable  doubt  has  arlsea  re- 
garding the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  con- 
tinued Federal  control  of  the  remaining 
United  States  lands  at  Cape  Henlopen. 

We,  the  undersigned,  request  that  Oor- 
emor  Peterson  Initiate  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  current  use,  by  the 
United  States,  of  the  remaining  820  acres 
under  Federal  control;  and.  In  the  event 
that  Federal  iise  of  said  lands  proves  no 
longer  to  be  vital  for  the  national  defense, 
we  further  ask  that  Governor  Peterson  re- 
quest the  duly  elected  members  of  Or  .igress 
representing  the  State  of  Delaware  to  Intro- 
duce the  necessary  leglslaUon  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  return  of  the  Cape  Henlopen  lands  to  the 
State  of  Delaware  In  order  that  said  lands 
may  be  Included  with  the  surrounding  lands 
of  the  Cape  Henlopen  State  Parit  and  be  used 
(or  greater  public  benaftt. 


(FKxn  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 
May  4,  1970] 

FLT    DKLAWA««    PLAQ8    AT    CAPE 

The  next  move  with  respect  to  Cape  Hen- 
lopen dunes — or  what's  left  of  them — should 
be  the  one  now  beaded  by  Oov.  Peterson  and 
supported  by  Delaware's  senators  and  con- 
gressman. This  Is  the  effort  to  get  control 
of  military  reservatlona  not  needed  for  de- 
fense back  under  the  flag  of  the  state  of 
Delaware  for  title,  or  administration  at  least. 
U.S.  Sen.  J.  Caleb  Boggs'  office  Is  working  on 
a  bill  to  that  effect. 

Only  last  month  this  paper  saluted  the 
Navy  for  the  welcome  news  that  the  Naval 
Radio  Station  was  being  deactivated.  It 
occupied  part  of  the  top  of  the  (Army's) 
Great  Sand  Hill.  U.S.  Sen.  John  J.  Williams 
said  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  big 
dune  would  become  part  of  Cape  Henlopen 
State  Park. 

Alas  for  the  senator's  hopes,  the  Army  had 
other  fish  to  fry.  It  bulldozed  the  Great  Sand 
Hill  to  make  a  flat  platform  for  vacation 
summer  camping  for  Army  personnel. 

Granted,  the  uproar  over  the  ignorant  van- 
dalism may  result  In  some  new  liaison  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and,  say,  the  Governor's 
Office  in  Dover. 

Wherever  else  this  J>all  is  bounced.  In 
Washington.  It  should  move  around  a  bit  at 
the  office  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  That  new  agency  at  White  House 
level  has  yet  to  show  its  mviscle.  but  It 
could  hardly  ask  for  a  clear  case  of  the  kind 
of  horror  it  was  created  to  prevent. 

Meanwhile  It  seems  unwise,  however,  to 
leave  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  the  various 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  "Inholdlngs"  at 
the  Cape  In  the  hands  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. The  measure  being  drawn  up  can 
require  transfer  of  title  to  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware for  every  acre  not  certified  as  needed 
for  military  defense  or  technological  pur- 
poses. 

And  there  need  be  no  recreational  enclaves 
set  apart  at  Cape  Henlopen  for  military  per- 
sonnel. Delaware's  hospitality  for  summer 
military  training  can  also  be  re-ezamlned, 
vrtth  particular  attention  on  any  necessity 
claimed  for  seashore  facilities  for  such 
training. 

EQUAL    JUSTICE    UNDER    LAW:    IN 
THEORY— IN  PRACnCE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  some 
6  months  ago  In  this  Chamber,  I  de- 
scribed certain  remarks  officially  re- 
corded as  having  been  made  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Gerald  S.  Chargln  of  San 
Jose.  Calif.,  at  the  sentencing  of  a  17- 
year-old  Juvenile  defendant.  I  sigaln 
quote  In  part  Judge  Chargin's  statement: 

Blexlcan  people,  after  thirteen  years  of  age, 
think  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  go  out  and 
act  like  an  animal.  ...  We  ought  to  send 
you  out  of  the  coiuitry — send  you  back  to 
Mexico.  You  belong  In  prison  for  the  rest 
of  your  Ufe  for  doing  things  of  this  kind. 
You  ought  to  commit  suicide.  That's  what 
I  think  of  people  of  this  kind.  You  are  low- 
er than  a"'""*'"  and  havent  the  right  to 
live  In  organized  society — Just  miserable, 
lousy,  rotten  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Maybe  Hitler  was  right.  The  animals  In 
our  society  probably  ought  to  be  destroyed 
because  they  have  no  right  to  live  among 
human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  despite  this  clear  evi- 
dence of  Judge  Ctiargln's  personal  at- 
titude toward  the  Spanish-speaking 
oemmimity,  he  remains  on  the  bench Jn 
California.  This  is  an  intolerable  sitaiS- 
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tlon.  Do  the  words  "equal  Justice  imder 
law"  no  longer  have  any  meaning  for 
those  Americans  who  do  not  happen  to 
conform  to  Judge  Chargin's  ideal?  Are 
we  to  permit  an  officer  of  the  Judiciary 
to  determine  to  whom  the  Bill  of  Rights 
shall  apply? 

The  California  (Commission  on  Judicial 
Qualifications  recently  concluded  that 
Judge  Chargin's  action  "constituted  con- 
duct prejudicial  to  the  administration  of 
Justice  that  brings  the  Judicial  office  into 
disrepute."  The  commission  recom- 
mended to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia that  Judge  Chargin  "be  pubUcly 
censured." 

The  Judicial  qualifications  commission 
Is  gull^  of  imderstatement,  to  say  the 
least,  in  characterizing  Judge  Chargin's 
remarks  as  "conduct  prejudicial  to  the 
administration  of  Justice."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Judge  Chaxgln  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  bench.  My  opp>o- 
sition  to  his  continued  presence  on  the 
bench  results  not  from  a  desire  to  attack 
Judge  Chargin  personally,  but  from  my 
conviction  that  the  less-privileged  mem- 
bers of  our  society  must  be  given  ade- 
quate reason  for  respecting  the  Judicial 
system  in  this  coimtry.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  realistic  to  anticipate  their  respect  for 
a  system  that  tolerates  obvious  disdain 
on  the  part  of  a  Judicial  officer  for  an 
entire  ethnic  group.  Despite  Judge 
Chargin's  personal  beliefs,  the  words 
"equal  justice  imder  law"  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  phrase  "except  In  cases  in- 
volving Spanish-speaking  Americans."  I 
call  upon  the  Governor  of  California  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California  to  re- 
move Judge  Chargin  from  the  bench.  We 
must  live  up  to  the  promise  of  American 
Justice;  we  must  not  tolerate  in  our  Judi- 
ciary those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  tliat 
promise. 

REMARKS  OF  FATHER  THEODORE 
HESBURGH  UPON  RECEIVING  AL- 
EXANDER   MEIKLEJOHN    AWARD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  killings  which  occurred  at  Kent 
State  University  yesterday  should  be  the 
source  of  the  greatest  concern  for  all 
sensitive  Americans.  Certainly  these 
deaths  cannot — and  will  not — be  easily 
dismissed  as  the  predictable  result 
of  student  activities  alleged  as  riotous. 
Until  Americans  come  to  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation of  the  reasons  behind  the 
gathering  student  movement,  I  am  fear- 
ful that  there  wlU  be  even  more  blood- 
shed and  even  more  killing.  Clearly, 
most  Americans  today  are  too  afraid 
of  the  young  to  hear  what  they  are 
trying  to  tell  us. 

One  distinguished  American  who  has 
always  stood  ready  to  listen  to,  and  act 
upon,  the  Just  grievances  and  demands 
of  our  yoimg  people  is  Father  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh.  As  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  Father  Hesburgh 
has  combined  a  keen  Intellect  with  in- 
finite tact  when  dealing  with  students 
and  their  problems.  During  his  tenure 
as  president,  Father  Hesburgh  has  made 
Notre  Dame  into  what  it  is  today,  the 
world's  finest  Catholic  imlverslty.  More 
Important,  perhaps.  It  is  also  one  of  this 
coimtry's  finest  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  irrespective  of  religious  af- 
filiation. 


In  short.  Father  Hesburgh  has  not 
been  afraid  to  listen  to,  and  act  upon, 
the  often  too  vocal  demands  of  the 
student.  On  April  25,  1970,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors 
rightfully  recognized  the  long-term  role 
he  has  played  in  maintaining  an  aura 
of  reflective  rationality  not  only  at  Notre 
Dame  but  In  the  academic  community 
as  a  whole,  by  awarding  him  the  Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn  Awso-d  for  Academic 
Freedom. 

In  this  time  of  acute  academic  crisis, 
I  find  the  remarks  of  Father  Hesburgh 
upon  accepting  this  award  peculiarly 
compelling.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remakks    bt    the    Revkrknd    Theodoex  M. 

HSSBtntGH 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  It  difficult  to  ex- 
press adequately  how  very  pleased,  honored, 
and  grateful  I  am  to  receive  the  Alexander 
Meiklejohn  Award.  May  I  also  accept  It  In 
large  measure  as  an  award  to  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  to  all  my  academic  as- 
sociates there  who  cherish  the  impUcatlons 
of  this  award  every  bit  as  much  as  I  do. 
My  gratitude  Is  to  your  whole  association  In 
general,  and  to  o\ir  Notre  Dame  Chapter  of 
the  AAUP  in  particular,  for  they  have  ever 
been  generous  and  staunch  allies.  There  has 
never  been  any  doubt  about  where  they  stood 
whenever  there  was  the  slightest  doubt  that 
academic  freedom  might  be  Jeopardized  on 
our  campus  or  in  our  country.  Theirs  has 
been  a  strength  that  has  always  been 
strongly  commiinlcated  to  our  total  academic 
community. 

This  year  I  am  completing  twenty-five 
years  at  Notre  Dame  as  a  faculty  member 
and  administrator.  These  years  have  seen 
many  euid  profound  changes  at  Notre  Dame 
and  throughout  American  higher  education. 
Most  of  us  have  been  so  busy  looking  forward 
that  we  have  had  all  too  few  occasions  to 
look  backward,  even  to  the  fairly  recent  past. 
We  hear  often  that  our  students  think  his- 
tory began  yesterday,  and  I  fear  we  some- 
times act  as  if  they  were  right. 

The  Alexander  Meiklejohn  Award  for  Aca- 
demic Freedom  calls  our  attention  to  at  least 
two  things:  First,  that  academic  freedom  Is 
by  no  means  a  new  concern  in  higher  educa- 
tion. Safeguarding  academic  freedom  has 
been  a  constant  struggle  in  higher  education 
since  universities  began  and.  In  the  broader 
sense,' since  men  began  to  teach  one  another. 
In  this  connection,  may  I  congratulate  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors on  its  eternal  vigilance.  I  should  like  to 
say  another  word  later  on  the  special  need 
for  that  vigilance  today.  Secondly,  the  award, 
by  Its  very  name,  reminds  us  that  American 
higher  education  has  been  blessed  In  Its  his- 
tory with  a  number  of  educational  grants, 
men  of  exceptional  vision,  energy,  and  talent 
to  whom  we  are  all  greatly  Indebted.  Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn  Is  Included  among  them. 
Lawrence  Veysey  In  his  brilliant  book,  The 
Emergejice  of  the  American  University. 
writes,  "In  1912  Meiklejohn  was  to  become 
president  of  Amherst  College  and  In  that  role 
mark  out  some  of  the  fundamental  directions 
for  liberal  education  during  succeeding  dec- 
ades", (p. 211) 

I  note  from  the  list  of  previous  winners  of 
this  award  that  I  am  the  first  representative 
of  a  Catholic  university  to  be  so  honored.  As 
a  priest  and  theologian,  I  thought  I  nUght 
say  Just  a  word  about  the  special  meaning 
that  academic  freedom  has  for  us  In  a 
Catholic  university.  (Incidentally.  In  1967  we 
published  at  Notre  Dame  a  book  on  this  pre- 
cise subject.  Its  title  la  Academic  Freedom 
and  the  Catholic  University.)  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  certain  historical  misunderstand- 


ings, we  in  the  OathoUc  universities  particu- 
larly are  more  sensitive  to  possible  Infringe- 
ments on  academic  freedom  than  those  who 
have  not  shared  the  same  experiences  and 
fought  the  same  battles. 

Academic  freedom,  like  all  freedom,  U 
grounded  ultimately  In  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  society  and  of  the  develojMnent  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence.  Man's  greatest 
genius  and  dignity,  as  well  as  his  last  best 
hope,  are  In  his  intellect  and  in  his  search 
for  truth.  In  an  Imperfect  and  fallible  world, 
man  cannot.  In  fact,  be  man — he  cannot  be 
true  to  himself — imless  he  Is  free  to  follow 
any  argument,  any  research,  any  point  Ot 
Inquiry,  wherever  It  may  lead.  Those  In  the 
academy  must  be  free  to  share  their  con- 
victions and  responsible  conclusions  with 
their  colleagues  and  students,  in  their 
teaching  and  In  their  writing,  without  fear 
of  reprisal. 

Even  If  it  should  want  to,  which,  of  course, 
it  does  not,  the  Church  could  not  impose 
its  theological  system  on  anyone.  To  accept 
the  teaching  of  the  Chtirch  is  a  free 
act  or  it  is  nothing  at  all.  There  Is  no 
conflict  between  the  goals  of  the  Church 
and  those  of  the  university.  These  goals  and 
objectives,  in  fact,  complement  one  another. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  Vatican  Council  H: 
".  .  .  the  Church  recalls  to  the  mind  of  all 
that  culture  must  be  made  to  bear  on  the 
integral  perfection  of  the  human  person, 
and  on  the  good  of  the  community  and  the 
whole  of  society.  Therefore,  the  hiiman  spirit 
must  be  cultivated  in  such  a  way  that  there 
results  a  growth  in  its  ability  to  wonder,  to 
xinderstand,  to  contemplate,  to  make  per- 
sonal Judgments,  and  to  develop  a  religious, 
moral,  and  social  sense."  (The  Documents 
of  Vatican  n.  Walter  M.  Abbott,  General 
Editor.  The  American  Press,  1966,  p.  265.) 

At  the  close  of  Vatican  Council  II,  It 
seemed  Important  to  me — In  another  capac- 
ity as  President  of  the  International  Feder- 
ation of  Catholic  Universities — to  have 
Catholic  universities  worldwide  clarify  their 
commitment  to  academic  freedom.  We  began 
by  a  meeting  of  North  American  represent- 
atives at  Notre  Dame's  retreat  In  Northern 
Wisconsin.  This  resulted  In  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  1967  Land  O  "Lakes  State- 
ment. May  I  quote  three  short  passages  from 
that  statement: 

"The  Catholic  university  today  must  be  a 
university  In  the  full  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  with  a  strong  commitment  to  and  con- 
cern for  academic  excellence.  To  perform  Its 
teaching  and  research  functions  effectively, 
the  Catholic  university  must  have  a  true 
autonomy  and  academic  freedom  in  the  face 
of  authority  of  whatever  kind,  lay  or  clerical, 
external  to  the  academic  community  Itself. 
To  say  that  Is  simply  to  assert  that  institu- 
tional autonomy  and  academic  freedom  are 
essential  conditions  of  life  and  growth  and 
Indeed  of  survival  for  Catholic  universities 
as  for  all  universities." 

"In  a  Catholic  university  all  recognized 
university  areas  of  study  are  frankly  and 
fully  accepted  and  their  Internal  autonomy 
affirmed  and  g\iaranteed.  There  must  be  no 
theological  or  philosophical  imperialism;  all 
scientific  and  disciplinary  methods,  and 
methodologies,  must  be  given  due  honor  and 
respect.  However,  there  will  necessarily  re- 
sult from  the  interdisciplinary  dlscTissions  an 
awareness  that  there  Is  a  philosophical  and 
theological  dimension  to  most  Intellectual 
subjects  when  they  are  pursued  far  enough. 
Hence,  In  a  Catholic  university  there  will  be 
a  special  Interest  In  InterdlsclpUnary  prob- 
lems and  relationships." 

"The  student  must  oome  to  a  basic  tmder- 
standlng  of  the  actual  world  In  which  he 
lives  today.  This  means  that  the  Intellectual 
campus  of  a  Catholic  university  has  no 
boundaries  and  no  barriers.  It  draws  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  from  all  th.e  tradi- 
tions of  mankind:  it  explores  the  Insights 
and  achievements  of  the  great  men  of  ev«y 
age;  It  looks  to  the  current  frontiers  of  ad- 
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Taoelng  knowledge  and  brings  all  Um|  r«BUlta 
te  b«Ar  relevantly  on  man's  UXe  todliy.  The 
whole  world  of  knowledge  and  Ideas  tiust  be 
open  to  the  student;  there  mvat  be  po  out- 
lawed books  or  subjects.  Thus  the  student 
will  be  able  to  develop  his  own  cap4blliae* 
and  to  fulfill  himself  by  using  the  intellec- 
tual resources  presented  to  him."       i 

Concurrently  with  our  Wisconsin  Meeting, 
other  regions  of  the  PederaUon  met  In  Paris. 
BogoU  and  Manila,  and  the  following  Sum- 
mer au"  together  for  the  Eighth  Genefal  Con- 
ference of  the  Federation  at  LovanUlm  Uni- 
versity In  Kinshasa.  Congo.  To  glv^  you  a 
fiavor  of  this  meeUng.  I  shall  only  fclte  one 
paragraph  of  my  Presidential  Addr^: 

"The    university,    therefore.    Is    t4»e    very 
quintessence  of  the  pilgrim  Churcri  in  the 
UiteUectual  order,  seeking  answers  Ito  ulti- 
mate quesUons  In  concert  with  me^  of  in- 
telligence   and    good    will,    drawing,  on    all 
knowledges  and  every  way  of  knowing  and. 
especially,  bringing  every  philosophical  and 
theological  Insight  to  bear  upon  th^  monu- 
mental task  at  hand,  whatever  the  8f)urce  of 
these  insights.  This  Is  no  task  for  atoateurs 
or  dilettantes,  nor  for  second-rate  Ischolars 
w  InsUtutlons  less  than  first  class 
a  task  that  can  be  done  without  th 
lectual  climate  of  freedom  that  Is  f- 
tlal    atmosphere   of   a    university's 
program,    especially    In    theology.    I 
something  that  can  be  accompUsh 
face  of  arbitrary  controls  from  ou 
tinlverslty's  professional  communlt 
searchers  and  scholars." 

I  would  like  to  add  to  aU  these  flff, 7°^^ 
that    academic    freedom    does    not 
rhetoric    alone.    Each    year    brings 
crisis.  When  the  battle  seems  newly 
Ulltles  break  out  on  another  front 
so  much  that  freedom  la  fragile 
must  be  won  daily,  and  exercised         , 
responsibly,  by  each  one  of  us.  Igna^o  Sllone 
puts  It  well  in  hU  book.  Bread  and.  Wine 

••Freedom  Is  not  something  you  jget  as  a 
present.  ...  You  can  live  in  a  dictatorship 
and  be  free— on  one  condition:  that  you  fight 
the  dictatorship.  The  man  who  thmka  wltij 
his  own  mind  and  keeps  it  uncor#upted  Is 
free  The  man  who  flghU  for  what  le  thinks 
Is  right  U  free.  But  you  can  Uve  In  ^he  m(»t 
democratic  country  on  earth,  and  III  youTe 
lazy  obtuse,  or  servile  within  yourstff .  you  re 
not  free.  Even  without  any  violent Jcoerclon, 
you're  a  slave.  You  cant  beg  youH  freedom 
from  someone.  You  have  to  seize  lt-4everyone 
as  much  as  he  can.^' 

What  Sllone  says  of  a  person  Is  lalso  true 
of  each  institution.  Which  raises  two  mort 
central  quesUons  for  each  of  us  an(|  for  each 
of  our  institutions  today.  I  do  not  oretend  to 
know  the  full  answers,  but  I  wlU  po«  the 
questions:  I 

(1)  Are  we  making  the  best  uie  of  our 
academic  fre«lom  today?  and  {i)  U  the 
worid  around  us  developing  a  climate  in 
which  our  freedom  within  wlU  b4  increas- 
ingly disrespected,  threatened,  dlpalnlshed 
^d  If  possible,  extinguished  from  without? 
I  believe  that  the  two  quesUons  ai*  not  vm- 
reUted  In  fact.  If  we  answer  the  int  ques- 
tion badly,  we  almost  guarantee  «  bad  an- 
swer to  the  second  quesUon. 

As  to  the  first,  we  need  often  to  be  re- 
minded that  academic  freedom  \b  not  ao 
much  freedom  from,  iomebody  or  xymetMng. 
as  freedom  to  do  something,  which  raises  the 
whole  question  of  what  universities  should 
be  doing  today  with  their  freedom.  Alexan- 
der Melklejohn  might  come  back  to  haunt 
me  If  I  did  not  insist  here  that  we  u«*  our 
freedom  to  do  something  really  crpaUve  and 
ImaglnaUve  to  reform  and  revivify  liberal 
•duoaUon  which  should  be  at  once  the 
nwrantee  and  the  crowning  achlavement  of 
aoMlamlc  freedom.  But  beyond  t*U  urgent 
and  general  task  that  faces  us.  what  of  the 
ptfUcular  use  of  our  freedom  tq  view  omi 
society  crtUcally  and  to  exercls^  our  best 
moral  Judgment  on  a  whole  host  tt  pressing 


modem  topics:  The  sacredness  of  human 
life,  the  dignity  of  men.  human  rights  and 
human  equaUty,  the  vises  of  science  and 
technology,  war  and  peace,  violence  and  non- 
violence, human  as  well  as  physical  pollu- 
tion, the  quality,  meaning,  condition,  and 
effectiveness  of  academic  life,  academic  com- 
mitment, academic  protest  or  protestation  or, 
at  times,  posturing  as  we  confront  these 
vital  Issues  which  sometimes  seem  more  Im- 
portant to  our  students  than  they  do  to  us. 
I  am  not  suggesting  the  poUtlzatlon  of  the 
university,  but  as  a  professional  class  of  uni- 
versity men  and  women,  do  we  effectively 
bring  to  our  times  the  wl»«om,  the  Insight, 
the  courage,  and  the  moral  Judgment  that 
should  characterize  our  profession? 

As  to  the  second  question.  I  would  remind 
you  that  as  recently  as  last  week  a  majority 
of  Americans  In  a  CBS  News  nationwide  poll 
appeared  willing  to  cancel  five  of  the  ten 
guarantees  of  our  Bill  of  RlghU.  As  James 
Beeton  has  observed,  "The  uses  of  physical 
violence  against  the  people,  property,  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States  In  defiance 
of  the  law  have  created  a  climate  of  fear  In 
the  country,  and  under  the  dominion  of  fear, 
a  great  many  people  now  seem  willing  to 
choose  order  at  the  expense  of  their  liberties, 
or  at  least  at  the  expense  oT  somebody  else's 
liberties."  (New  York  Times.  April  19,  1970) 

The  times  call  for  vision  and  leadership  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  hope  as  well. 
The  French  have  a  saying  that  "fear  Is  a 
poor  counselor".  I  suppose  that  the  obverse  of 
that  Is  a  call  to  each  of  us  to  use  our  free- 
dom with  courage  and.  hopefully,  with  wis- 
dom. 


KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
TRAGEDY 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Nation  experienced  the  inevitable 
tragedy  of  campus  violence  when  four 
students  were  killed  in  Kent.  Ohio.  I  do 
not  know  the  specifics  of  this  horrifying 
incident,  but  the  pattern  is  all  too 
familiar. 

Protest    of    sincere    grievances    has 
steadily  degenerated  into  violence  and\ 
counterviolence  until  we  have  now  sadly 
witnessed  the  ultimate  violence— killing 
of  human  beings. 

The  reasons  for  each  of  these  campus 
disorders  are  numerous  and  complex. 
But  whatever  the  Issues  and  whatever 
the  alleged  provocations,  it  is  the  stu- 
dents and  some  nonstudents  that  create 
the  confrontoUon.  Those  perstms  who 
refuse  to  keep  their  protests  peaceful  and 
lawful  are  usually  responsible  for  the 
violence. 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  the  right 
of  peaceable  assembly  and  the  right  to 
petition  the  Government.  But  violent 
protest  Is  unlawful  and  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

Some  seek  to  justify  their  violent  pro- 
test against  the  war  by  pointing  to  the 
death  and  destruction  this  war  has 
brought  to  Southeast  Asia.  But  what 
hypocritical  morality.  Violence  in  Cam- 
bodia is  no  Justification  for  violence  in 
Kent.  Those  who  claim  it  are  sick  and 
dangerous. 

It  is  reported  that  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  detachment 
gave  his  men  orders  to  use  their  individ- 
ual Judgment  as  to  when  each  should 
"protect  himself."  It  is  chilling  to  con- 
template youngsters  with  high-powered 
rifles  and  no  order  for  restraint. 

I  expect  that  many  students  are  now 
thoroughly  enraged  over  the  Cambodian 


Invasion  and  these  four  killings.  College 
and  public  authorities  must  react  coolly 
and  skillfully,  otherwise  we  shall  have 
more  deaths.  High  Government  officials 
who  are  trying  to  make  political  profit 
by  taunting  students  with  Southern 
speeches  should  lower  their  voices  or, 
l>etter  yet,  keep  quiet  They  have  polar- 
ized us  enough  already. 

Those  students  who  are  sincere  in  their 
opposition  to  the  war  must  restrain 
themselves  and  their  fellows,  or  else  they 
will  provoke  a  reaction  that  will  bring 
further  repressions  and  only  delay  the 
cause  of  peace. 

THE  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  CAMBODIA  DECI- 
SION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  President's  Cambodia 
decision  are  also  most  vital.  For,  there  is 
a  growing  erosion  of  confidence  of  the 
business  and  financial  community  in  the 
economic  policies  we  are  pursuing  which 
is  truly  alarming.  It  is  especially  alarm- 
ing that  a  credibility  gap  seemingly  has 
been  opened  too  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies.  Today. 
I  would  like  very  briefly  to  explore  one 
element  in  this  credibility  gap. 

Following  the  meeting  the  President 
had  with  his  economic  advisers  some 
days  ago.  a  prominent  economist  closely 
identified  with  the  administration  and 
the  Republican  Party  was  widely  re- 
ported in  the  press  as  saying  that  the 
President's  action  in  regard  to  Cambodia 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  economy 
since  the  percentage  of  total  defense  ex- 
penditures to  GNP  would  not  change 
that  much.  This  statement  may  be  good 
politics  but  it  has  little  to  do  with  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

Here  are  the  facts.  It  Is  true  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict total  defense  expenditures  as  a  per- 
cent of  GNP  did  not  rise  noticeably.  For 
example  in  the  10  years  of  peace  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  escalation  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict — 1955-64 — total  de- 
fense expenditures  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  averaged  9.9  percent  as  compared 
with  an  8.6  percent  average  during  the  6 
years  since  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 
This  contrasts  markedly  with  the  Korean 
war  when  total  defense  expenditures  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  reached  the  14-per- 
cent range  and  defense  expenditures  dur- 
ing World  War  II  which  reached  the  38- 
percent  range. 

Looking  at  these  figures  alone  would 
then  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam  really  have  not  dis- 
torted the  economy — but  these  figures 
alone  are  not  enough.  During  the  whole  ' 
period  of  World  War  n— 1941-46— when 
total  defense  expenditures  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP  reached  the  peak  of  38  per- 
cent, the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  only 
19.5  points.  During  the  Korean  war — 
1951-54 — the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
only  4  points.  But,  in  the  10  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Vietnamese  con- 
fiict  the  Consvuner  Price  Index  rose  15.7 
points.  And  thus  far  in  the  first  5  years 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict — 1965-69 — the 
Consiimer  Price  Index  has  climbed  17.8 
points — a  greater  yearly  Increase  than 
took  place  during  World  War  n.  This 
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clearly  indicates  that  something  is 
wrong — even  though  defense  expendi- 
tures as  a  percentage  of  GNP  remain 
relatively  constant. 

What  is  wrong  is  clear— the  United 
States  has  now  been  engaged  in  a  war 
for  well  over  5  years,  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  resources  equivalent  to  a  major 
war,  and  our  Government  has  not  taken 
the  economic,  financial,  social,  meas- 
ures— and,  yes,  the  controls — which  war 
requires.  It  has  been  good  politics  to  put 
the  country  in  the  mental  condition  of 
nonwsur  even  though  war  and  now  ex- 
panded war  is  the  true  reality. 

But  the  moment  of  truth  is  now  upon 
us — we  are  facing  the  moment  not  only 
of  political  but  also  of  economic  truth — 
and  as  the  conditions  of  the  flnancial 
markets  and  the  stock  market  has  indi- 
cated—the old  myths  are  no  longer  good 
enough.  War  is  bad  for  business  just  as 
it  is  bad  for  the  preservation  of  the 
species.  And  a  war  that  is  not  adequately 
financed  is  particularly  bad  for  business 
since  it  leads  into  spiraling  deficits  and 
spiraling  deficits  are  a  key  element  in  the 
skyrocketing  inflation  which  almost  in- 
evitably follows  in  an  economy  without 
controls. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  to  contain  the 
deficit  will  require  some  exceedingly  hard 
choices  both  In  the  revenue  a«id  expendi- 
tures areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  edi- 
torials published  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times,  setting  forth  the  guidelines 
of  a  responsible  economic  policy  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  PAssivrrT 
There  Is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  theories 
about  what  ails  the  stock  market — despair 
over  persistent  Inflation,  falling  profits,  ris- 
ing unemployment;  the  skid  of  the  Federal 
budget  into  deficit,  and  the  likelihood  that 
this  might  force  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
tighten  money  again;  the  weakness  of  the 
security  Industry  Itself:  the  worsening  of  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments;  the  dan- 
ger of  a  widening  war  in  Southeast  Asia; 
waning  confidence  In  the  Administration's 
ability  to  manage  the  economy. 

Although  the  market  may  have  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  worrisome  news,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  pressures  on  profits  and 
security  values  are  real  and  not  merely  psy- 
chological. It  wlU  do  the  Administration  no 
good  to  put  out  more  optimistic  bulletins  to 
accompany  every  piece  of  dlsi4>polntlng  eco- 
nomic news.  There  has  been  enough  of  that 
already.  Indeed,  the  regular  stream  of  cheer- 
ful Interpretations,  regularly  contradicted  by 
subsequent  events,  has  helped  to  undermine 
investor,  business,  and  consumer  confidence 
and  to  build  up  fears  that  the  economy  Is 
out  of  control. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  searching  rei^- 
pralsal  of  why  the  Administration's  single- 
minded  policies  are  falling  to  produce  the 
advertised  results  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
now  to  set  the  nation  on  a  course  with  more 
promise  of  stopping  inflation  and  preventing 
a  continuous  drift  toward  higher  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  optimistic  presupposition  with  which 
the  Administration  arrived  In  office— that 
slow  growth  in  the  money  supply  was  the 
magic  elixir  for  steady  and  nonlnflatlonary 
economic  growth — Is  turning  out  to  be  an 
Illusion.  Unemployment  la  running  above  ex- 
pected levels;  so  Is  inflation. 


One  champion  of  the  monetarist  approach, 
the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  now  fore- 
sees a  continuous  increase  In  unemployment 
up  to  nearly  the  7  per  cent  level  by  the  end 
of  1971,  even  if  the  money  supply  Is  kept 
growing  at  a  3  percent  annual  rate  from  now 
on.  There  Is,  In  fact,  widespread  uncertainty 
among  monetary  economists  over  the  time 
lags  before  changes  In  monetary  poUcy  affect 
output,  employment  and  Inflation. 

The  nation  needs  a  broad-based  program 
If  It  Is  simultaneously  to  achieve  price  sta- 
bility and  high  employment.  Higher  tax  rev- 
enues wUl  be  needed  In  the  future  to  provide 
resources  for  essential  public  programs.  Ero- 
sion of  the  tax  base  caused  by  the  tax  reform 
act  of  1969  and  the  premature  wiping  out 
of  the  10  per  cent  surtax  should  be  repaired. 
A  larger  budget  surplus  would  make  It  pos- 
sible to  shift  resources  to  the  depressed  hous- 
mg  sector  and  to  business  Investment. 

The  Administration  has  faUed  to  provide 
effective  leadership  and  guidance  on  the  price 
and  wage  front.  The  excessive  and  restrictive 
market  power  of  both  large-scale  Industry 
and  large  unions  must  be  curbed.  A  stronger 
program  Is  needed  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  A  mtUtlfaceted  program  along 
these  lines  Is  minimal  If  the  American  econ- 
omy U  to  be  restored  to  health  and  stable 
growth. 

RomiDiMO  CoNrmttJCB 
Reaffirming  his  faith  In  the  economy. 
President  Nixon  this  week  sought  to  raUy 
the  stock  market,  which  has  fallen  to  Its 
lowest  level  since  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination. "Frankly."  said  Mr.  Nixon,  "if 
I  had  any  money,  I  would  be  buying  stocks 

right  now." 

Whatever  the  short-run  covirse  of  the  stock 
market,  lasting  public  confidence  cannot  be 
restored  In  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the 
Administration  Is  deaUng  forcefully  and  ef- 
fectively with  the  basic  economic  problems 
facing  the  country. 

The  Administration  has  faUed  to  act  deci- 
sively on  economic  matters.  The  primary  aU- 
ment  facing  the  American  economy  has  been 
inflation;  Initially  a  demand-puU  Inflation, 
inherited  from  the  Johnson  Admlnlsttatlon, 
It  has  been  converted  Into  a  cost-push  Infla- 
tion. Rising  wages,  record-high  Interest  rates, 
and  other  climbing  costs  have  had  a  damag- 
ing effect  on  business  profits.  In  pushing  in- 
terest rates  to  record  leveU.  inflation  has  also 
Inflicted  heavy  damage  on  housing,  the  de- 
mand for  consimier  durable  goods,  state  and 
local  borrowing,  and  the  stock  market. 

The  choice  facing  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion was  either  to  attack  Inflation  with 
stringent  fiscal  and  monetary  controls — for- 
getting about  direct  or  Indirect  controls  on 
wages,  prices,  or  particular  sectors  of  the 
economy — or  to  combine  vigorous  selective 
controls  with  a  more  moderately  restrictive 
over-aU  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

In  fact,  the  Administration  has  followed 
neither  course.  It  did  not  want  to  risk  the 
recession  and  major  rise  in  unemployment 
that  wovUd  have  resulted  from  stringent  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies.  Nor  did  It  want  to 
desert  Its  Ideological  opposition  to  selective 
controls  or  guideposts. 

In  addition,  the  President  was  unwilling  to 
drop  what  he  regarded  as  his  campaign  com- 
mitment to  eliminate  the  10  per  cent  Inctxne 
tax  surcharge,  although  Vietnam  was  still 
going  on  and  inflation  was  showing  no  signs 
of  abating.  As  soon  as  monetary  reetraints 
began  to  chop  Into  employment,  the  Presi- 
dent piished  for  easier  money;  during  the 
past  three  months  the  money  supply  has 
been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  ol  6  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time,  inadequate  tax  revenues 
have  hampered  vital  pubUc  programs.  The 
President  wants  to  act  like  a  leader  c^>able 
of  shifting  national  priorities;  he  has  sought 
to  boost  social  programs  without  providing 
the  neoeasary  funds.  With  prsHure  of  ■oola) 


demand  compounding  those  of  continuing 
war  and  inflation,  the  budget  has  slipped  Into 
deficit. 

A  major  review  of  what  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  American  economy  In  the  past  year 
must  begin  with  a  re-examlnaUon  of  fiscal 
policy.  The  country  needs  a  stronger  tax  base 
to  deal  with  the  persistent  problem  of  m- 
flatlon  and  to  provide  resoxirces  needed  for 
dealing  with  crucial  national  problems,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  BCONOBCC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
10,  1970,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity issued  a  press  release  which  an- 
noimced  plans  to  provide  a  series  of 
demonstration  grants  to  a  number  of 
States  to  test  new  ways  of  increasing 
State  involvement  in  programs  operated 
imder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  release  stated  that  the  first  dem- 
onstration grant  would  be  awarded  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  which  would  assume 
the  responsibility  for:  First,  interpreta- 
tiwi  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  OEX)  guidelines;  second,  pr«>aration 
of  grant  applications;  third,  monitoring 
grantees;  fourth,  initial  determination  of 
eUgibUity  grants,  and  fifth,  development 
of  a  plan  for  poverty  programs  within 
the  State. 

Upon  first  learning  of  the  plan,  I  re- 
quested on  March  12  that  hearings  on  it 
be  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Emplojrment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  be- 
fore final  approval. 

Recently,  I  received  a  V>Py  of  the  Okla- 
homa plan.  In  addition  tb  the  previously 
mentioned  responsibilities,  the  plan  also 
proposes  the  following : 

If  agreeable  with  the  Southwest  Regional 
Office  of  Ekx>namlc  Opjxjrtunlty,  we  would 
propose  that  CAA's  In  Oklahoma  be  refunded 
only  to  the  extent  of  80%  of  their  present 
level,  if  review  suggests  all  programs  be  con- 
tinued, with  20%  reserved  for  new  prograois. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  local 
communities  to  contribute  additional  re- 
sources each  yeitf  to  continue  on-going  pro- 
g^rams  and  provide  an  incentive — the  loss  of 
20%  of  present  funding — to  promote  new 
programs. 

If  approved  by  OEO,  this  formula 
could  have  the  net  effect  of  reducing  local 
CAA  budgets  to  the  extent  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  functional.  Already 
our  local  commimities  sire  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  flnancial  resources  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  urban  decay. 

My  concern  for  the  future  of  OEO 
programs  is  heightened  by  rumors  of 
possible  cuts  in  Headstart  funds,  and 
by  a  recent  announcement  by  the  South- 
west OEO  regional  ofDce  that  it  intends 
to  curtail  the  VISTA  training  program 
this  summer. 

The  proposed  Oklahoma  dononstra- 
tion  program  seems  to  be  very  similar  to 
the  Qule-Oreen — Representative  Albxkt 
Qmx  and  Representative  Eorrn  Grexk — 
amendment  which  was  defeated  in  the 
House  in  December  1969.  Moreover,  the 
Oklahoma  plan  seems  Inoonstotent  with 
the  conference  r^wrt  of  Deconber  19. 
1969,  which  stated: 

It  should  be  noted  tbat  In  at  least  two 
respects  the  agreement  of  the  oonferaae  tin- 
deraoores  the  overwhelmliiff  determlnatlnn  by 
the  House  of  Bepieeentetlves  on  FtUUy  the 
twMfth  of  DeoemlMr  that  Tltl*  n  and  flte 
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progimma  authorized  tbereundfr  ax«  and 
miMt  remain  Oommunlty  Actio*  Programa. 
The  elimination  of  the  Murphy  amendment 
relating  to  the  governor's  veto  power  over 
legal  aervlcea  programs  and  the  pfovlalon  of  a 
special  reaervaUon  of  funds  for  Jocal  InlUa- 
tlve  programs  underscore  the  Intention  of  the 
conferees  that  the  community  action  pro- 
gram was.  and  Is  Intended  to  b«,  a  program 
locally  designed  and  locally  administered. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise  en- 
courage the  Director  of  OEO  to  explore,  along 
the  lines  previously  mentioned  l|t  the  House 
committee  report,  the  opportunities  for  In- 
cresed  State  Involvement  In  poverty  pro- 
grams. It  must  be  quite  clear,  however,  that 
State  domination  over  program  planning, 
conception,  or  administration  Is  not  In- 
tended. Any  changes  In  policy  of  regulation 
that  wo\ild  establish  a  preference  for  State 
rather  than  local  determination  and  local 
control  of  community  action  piograms  will 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  Intenjtlon  of  the 
Congress. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  liiiplementa- 
tion  of  the  Oklahoma  plan  ]  should  be 
postponed  until  hearings  cajn  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Employment.  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  Subcommittee,  And  I  hope 
that  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
will  agree  and  help  to  expeditje  the  hold- 
ing of  such  hearings. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVEllOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  has  now  ccpcluded  Its 
10th  anniversary  meeting  in  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay.  The  importahce  of  this 
meeting  was  signaled  by  the  fact  that 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Oavld  Ken- 
nedy headed  the  VS.  delegation. 

Since  the  U^S.  Government  has  made 
certain  financial  commitmeiits  at  this 
meeting  which  will  require  congressional 
authorization,  I  ask  imanim()us  consent 
that  two  recent  articles  on  the  Bank  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  London  EconMolst.  com|nenting  on 
the  work  of  the  Bank,  its  Boird  of  Gov- 
ernors, and  Its  President,  Fellbe  Herrera. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  thefRKcotD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^e  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  M,  1970] 

LsTor    A"^*"'*    DsvnopicxMT   km   Boostzb 

(By  Lewis  Oiug\adN 

PuicTA  DBL  Bsra,  Urttouat,  A»rU  25. — The 
board  of  governors  of  the  Inier-Amerlcan 
Development  Bank  ended  Ite  lOth  anniver- 
sary meeting  here  Friday  with  ain  agreement 
to  Increase  lending  capacity  bt  half. 

As  the  principal  supplier  of  funds  for  the 
bank,  the  United  SUtes  U  to  I  provide  •l.B 
billion  of  the  projected  $3.5  ^Ullon  addi- 
tion to  capital  by  1973. 

President  Nixon  had  allowed  for  such  an 
outlay  In  the  present  submitted,  budget.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  David  M  Kennedy, 
who  ts  the  n.S.  governor  on  th^  23-member 
board,  expressed  confidence  he^e  that  Con- 
gress would  appropriate  the  fi|nds  he  obli- 
gated today.  { 

The  flve-day  meeting  at  thfc  sea  resort, 
heavlly-griarded  against  the  po^blllty  of  an 
attack  by  the  Tupamaro  terroiksts  that  be- 
set the  Punta  area,  featured  ihe  following 
developments ; 

Presentation  at  a  two-year'  study  by 
Arganttns  economist  RaiU  Pr^blsch  called 
""TrvoBtcnoMtiiHi.  and  Develcipment.  the 
Orsat  Tuk  of  Latin  America.'  The  report 


calls  for  a  radical  .speedup  of  economic 
growth  to  reverse  what  It  calls  disastrous 
unemployment  trends.  Initial  reacUons  to 
the  326-page  report  indicated  that  Is  would 
become  a  majof  document  in  Latin  devdop- 
meht. 

First  firm  suggestions  that  the  bank  be 
moved  from  Washington  to  Buenos  Aires  or 
some  other  Latin  site.  Kennedy  said  he 
thought  that  from  both  the  U.S.  and  Latin 
points  of  view,  there  were  strong  arguments 
for  keeping  It  In  Washington.  President 
Nixon  sent  a  message  to  the  meeting  saying 
be  was  "proud  of  our  membership  In  the 
bank  and  its  presence  In  our  dty." 

A  growing  debate  on  the  desirability  of 
associating  capital-rich  countries  outside 
the  hemisphere  with  the  bank.  The  United 
States  Is  pushing  hard  for  the  Idea,  but  Is 
opposed  by  most  of  the  Latin  countries. 

This  opposition  Is  Ironic  since  most  Latins 
have  long  complained  of  excessive  depend- 
ence on  the  United  States.  But  as  one 
Uruguayan  international  expert  put  It.  "the 
Europeans  are  too  tough.  Basically  It's  easier 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States."  A 
group  was  formed  to  study  the  issue. 

The  Preblsch  report  calls  for  an  8  per 
cent  annual  growth  rate  In  Latin  America, 
which  Preblsch  said  would  mean  an  Income 
increase  per  capita  of  42  per  cent  In  this 
decade  and  60  per  cent  In  the  next. 

To  do  It,  be  calls  for  profound  changes  in 
agriculture.  Introduction  of  modem  tech- 
nology and  encouragement  of  competition — 
a  new  emphasis  for  the  well-known  theorl- 
tlclan. 

While  Preblsch  stresses  the  reeponslblU- 
tles  of  the  Latin  countries,  he  also  calls  for 
big  Injections  of  foreign  capital — with  the 
bank  playing  a  key  role. 

The  bank's  capital  Is  divided.  Ciirrently 
$3.2  billion  Is  In  ordinary  resources,  used  foe 
relatively  low  Interest  long-term  loans  re- 
payable In  dollars  or  other  sound  ciirrendes. 
An  additional  $2  billion  will  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  week's  agreement,  $823  mil- 
lion from  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
frocn  the  22  Latin  American  member  covin- 
trles. 

The  rest  of  the  bank's  active  capital  $2.3 
billion.  Is  In  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions. Loans  from  this  fund  are  repayable  In 
the  currency  of  the  borrower. 

Usually  these  loans  are  for  projects  that 
give  no  inunedlate  jptum,  such  as  schooU. 
and  for  which  commercial  banks  would  not 
lend.  This  fund  Is  to  be  Increased  by  $1.8 
billion — $1  billion  of  It  to  come  from  the 
United  States. 

Accompanying  each  bank  governor  were 
numerous  aides  that  In  total  Included  150 
people.  The  UjS.  delegation  listed  19  people, 
Including  five  congressmen.  In  addition. 
Kennedy's  plane  brought  along  11  wives,  at 
their  expense,  plus  ten  staff  people. 

The  annual  bank  meeting  has  come  to  be 
a  hemispheric  gathering  for  matters  beyond 
the  bank  Itself.  In  all.  1,660  persons  attend- 
ed, among  them  157  from  the  bank  staff  and 
660  Invited  guests.  The  latter  are  mostly 
bankers  who  pay  their  way,  attend  sessions, 
and  conduct  their  own  business  In  the  scat- 
tered tourist  hotels.  About  100  of  the  guests 
were  from  the  U.S. 

Among  the  official  delegations,  the  VS. 
was  easily  the  largest.  By  a  system  of  voting 
weighted  to  financial  contribution,  the 
United  States  Is  also  the  most  powerful 
member.  But  several  staff  people  and  Latin 
delegates  said  that  from  the  appearance 
Thursday  of  Kennedy  to  make  bis  speech, 
they  saw  little  of  the  Americans. 

Also  accompanying  Kennedy  In  the  plane 
was  a  large  Secret  Service  contingent.  The 
embassy  staff  from  Montevideo  was  here  also. 
In  all,  the  Americans  filled  a  large  apart- 
ment house  at  the  tip  of  tiie  narrow  penin- 
sula of  Punta  del  Este. 

On  the  sevenUi  fioor  was  a  commissary 
selling  Jack  Daniel's  whiskey  for  $4  a  fifth; 


and  even  a  money  exchanger  (at  the  official 
rate). 

Punta  del  Este  Is  out  of  season  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  autumn,  and  the 
town  would  have  been  deserted  but  for  tine 
bankers,  police,  troops  and  newsmen. 

Uruguayan  security  at  the  meeting  ball 
was  tight,  requiring  name  tags.  Without  one, 
said  Kennedy,  "a  Secret  Service  fellow 
couldn't  get  in  with  me." 

[From  the  London  Economist,  Apr.  18.  1970) 
What  Is  the  IADB? 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IADB)  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
Latin  America's  top  civil  servants.  "What  Is 
the  IADB?"  It  asked,  "An  American  com- 
mercial bank?  A  branch  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development?  A  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  division?  An  arm 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency?"  No 
doubt  the  high  proportion  of  wrong  answers 
was  a  bit  of  a  blow  for  the  delegates  celebrat- 
ing the  lADB's  first  ten  years  at  Sunday's 
meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  In  Punte 
del  Este.  Uruguay. 

For  the  IADB  has  probably  been  the  most 
successful  Invention  of  the  Alliance  for  I>rog- 
ress.  During  its  short  life  the  bank  has  pro- 
vided $3.4  billion  In  some  650  loans.  The 
total  value  of  projects  financed  with  Its  help 
appro|K:hes  $10  bUllon.  Performance  has  been 
Improving,  too:  1968  has  been  a  record  year, 
with  67  loans  for  a  total  of  $631  million.  By 
contrast  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  head- 
quartered m  Manila,  Is  still  lending  under 
$100  million  a  year.  The  Increase,  almost  a 
third  over  the  previous  peak  1967  loan  fig- 
ure. Is  obviously  too  large  for  mere  anniver- 
sary window  dressing. 

Much  of  lADB's  success  Is  owed  to  the 
dynamic  personality  of  Its  first  and  only 
president,  the  Chilean  Sr  Felipe  Herrera,  now 
in  his  third  term  of  office.  Sr  Herrera,  a 
Preblsch-Uke  Intellectual  with  a  fine  nose  fat 
political  compromise,  has  Injected  the  IADB 
staff  with  the  sort  of  enthusiasm  awakened 
by  Mr  Robert  McNamara  In  the  World  Bank. 
And  this  Is  not  the  only  parallel  between 
the  two  Institutions:  with  a  quarter  of  Its 
loans  to  agriculture,  the  IADB  has  antici- 
pated the  World  Bank  In  Its  emphasis  on 
rural  development.  It  has  alao  played  a 
unique  role  as  catalyst  for  developing  exper- 
tise among  Latin  Americans  themselves. 

Most  of  the  LADB's  loans  are  provided  at 
commercial  rates  for  periods  varying  between 
7  and  25  years,  but  an  Important  proportion 
Is  granted  In  the  form  of  soft  loans  from  Its 
Fund  for  ^>eclal  Operations  and.  since  1961. 
from  the  American  sponsored  Social  I^ogress 
Trust.  The  IADB  also  manages  other  special 
funds.  Including  one  from  the  Vatican.  The 
bank's  money  comes  partly  from  the  United 
States,  and  partly  from  loans  raised  on  the 
world's  capital  markets.  It  has  had  quite  a 
success  In  Europe,  which  Sr.  Herrera  consid- 
ers vital  to  counter  excessive  American  Infiu- 
ence.  although  his  scheme  for  a  European 
fund  provided  by  the  common  market  coun- 
tries Is  still  only  a  blueprint. 

Inevitably  the  United  States  Is  the  domi- 
nating power.  This  week's  meeting  will  give 
Latin  Americans  the  opportunity  of  testing 
the  intentions  of  President  Nixon's  Admin- 
istration. It  Is  rumoured  that  the  United 
States  will  pledge  $1  billion  to  the  IADB.  to 
be  delivered  over  a  three-year  period  and.  If 
true,  this,  together  with  Uitln  America's  own 
contributions,  will  Increase  the  resources  of 
IADB  by  a  third.  But  even  then,  the  disap- 
pointment with  American  attitudes,  experi- 
enced over  the  last  year,  will  loom  large  over 
the  assembly. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  very 
near  future,  Congress  will  have  before  It 
the  administration's  propossds  for  re- 
structuring the  AID  program  in  response 
to  my  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
tince  Act  of  1968.  The  key  foundation 
block  of  the  administration's  forthcom- 
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Ing  proposals — which  will  soon  be  sent  to 
the  Congress  following  their  March  31, 
1970.  due  date — ^Is  the  distinguished  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Task  Force  on  In- 
ternational Development  headed  by  Ru- 
dolph A.  Peterson.  This  task  force  report 
states: 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  more  reliance 
on  International  organizations  should  be 
built  Into  all  VS.  policies  relating  to  interna- 
tional development — whether  they  concern 
development  assistance,  debt  rescheduling, 
tying,  trade.  Investment  or  population.  This 
Is  basic  to  the  new  approach  to  foreign  as- 
sistance we  recommend.  A  predominantly  bi- 
lateral U.8.  program  Is  no  longer  politically 
tenable  In  our  relations  with  many  develop- 
ing countries,  nor  Is  It  advisable  In  view  of 
what  other  countries  are  doing  In  Interna- 
tional development. 

This  approach  is  highly  responsive  to 
the  demands  for  change  in  the  AID  pro- 
gram voiced  in  many  quarters  of  Con- 
gress in  recent  years.  As  we  move  toward 
"increased  reliance  on  international  or- 
ganizations— toward  a  greater  multi- 
lateralization  of  development  assist- 
ance— the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  must  be  evaluated  and  considered 
as  an  important  element  in  such  a  policy. 


EXPANSION    OP    INDOCHINA    WAR 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion of  President  Nixon  to  expand  and 
widen  the  war  in  Indochina  Is  a  tragic 
mistake,  as  I  said  immediately  following 
thie  President's  address.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  of  April  30 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statmcent  or  Senator   Fked  R.  Harus  on 

PRKsmxNT   Nixon's   Cambodian   Message 

I  was  saddened  by  the  President's  decision 
to  expand  the  war;  I  believe  this  Is  a  grave 
mistake.  I  am  sorry  that  he.  In  listing  the 
options  open  to  him.  completely  left  out  two 
other  alternatives  which  I  believe  represent 
the  proper  course.  These  two  options,  which 
should  be  pursued  simultaneously  are:  we 
should  accept  the  French  suggestion  for  an 
Indochlna-wlde  conference  to  seek  true-neu- 
trallzaOon  of  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 
as  I  have  advocated:  and  we  should  proceed 
with  more  rapid  and  systematic  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  from  this  whole  area  of  the 
world. 

I  was  deeply  concerned  by  the  President's 
warning  which  Indicated  he  might  hold  up 
the  additional  troop  withdrawals  that  he  had 
previously  announced  and,  Indeed,  might  in 
some  way  esoalate  the  war  depending  on 
Hanoi's  actions. 

I  was  puzzled  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
President  intends  that  we  will  occupy  the 
target  areas  In  Cambodia  or  attack  them 
again  should  the  other  side's  forces  return 
there  after  the  Initial  attack  by  us — and 
whether  we  will  attack  additional  Cambodian 
areas  or  assist  In  the  defense  of  the  Cam- 
bodian capital.  If  It  Is  threatened  further, 
since  the  Cambodian  army  niimbers  only 
40,000  troops. 

The  President  made  no  mention  of  the 
situation  In  Laos,  which  Is  also  terrlWy  un- 
stable and  dangerous  now.  and  ts  very  much 
connected  with  what  happens  In  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
President's  Initial  announcement  last 
week,  we  have  seen  the  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  resumed  and  the  an- 


nouncement of  additional  thrusts  into 
Cambodia. 

I  agree  with  a  May  5.  1970.  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times,  entitled,  "Congress 
and  the  War",  which  states  that  if  the 
President  persists  in  his  actions — 

It  Is  the  right — Indeed,  the  duty — of  Con- 
gress to  exercise  Its  constitutional  powers  of 
restraint. 

The  same  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
calls  attention  to  the  dual  nature  of  the 
crisis  created  by  the  President's  ac- 
tions— a  crisis  here  at  home,  as  well  as 
abroad.  The  editorial  refers  to  the  awful 
deaths  of  four  Kent  State  University  stu- 
dents yesterday,  stating: 

Whoever  was  responsible  for  the  fatal  shots 
must  be  brought  to  Justice  prompUy  and 
steps  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the 
forces  of  "law  and  order"  do  not  themselves 
become  the  Instnunents  of  further  anarchy. 

Then,  it  Is  rightly  pointed  out  that— 
The  violence  instigated  by  some  antiwar 
protesters  Is  in  no  way  Justified  by  the  vio- 
lence practiced  by  their  government  over- 
seas. 

Once  again,  as  the  editorial  ends,  we 
In  Congress  are  reminded  of  our  duty 
to  act.  'At  home,  as  in  Indochina,"  It  Is 
stated,  "responsible  political  action  is  the 
only  sane  solution  to  a  dual  crisis  that  Is 
threatening  to  get  out  of  hand." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two-part  Times  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  and  the  War 

President  Nixon's  sudden  extension  of  the 
Vietnam  War  Into  Cambodia,  without  con- 
sent of  Congress  and  against  the  advice  of 
many  members  Including  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee,  brings 
sharply  to  the  fore  a  constitutional  crisis 
that  has  been  long  In  the  making. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic 
there  have  been  disagreements  over  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  as  commander-in-chief 
and,  as  John  Marshall  put  It  In  1799.  as  "the 
sole  organ  of  the  nation"  In  Initiation  of 
military  actions  abroad  to  protect  American 
lives  and  property  and  In  defense  of  the 
national  Interest  as  he  sees  It.  Prom  the  time 
of  Washington,  some  authorities  have  argued 
that  these  presidential  prerogatives  are  strict- 
ly circumscribed  by  the  powers  vested  In 
Congress  "to  declare  war"  and  "to  raise  and 
support  armies." 

The  Constitution  Is  ambiguous,  conferring 
broad  powers  on  both  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislative  branches  In  foreign  affairs.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  President  enjoys  wide 
discretionary  powers,  as  noted  by  Justice 
Sutherland  In  the  landmark  case.  U.S.  v. 
Curtlss-Wrlght  Export  Corp..  In  1936.  At  the 
same  time,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  remembering 
the  war-making  levies  of  European  sover- 
eigns In  the  18th  Century,  deliberately  gave 
the  last  word  to  Congress  when  they  dele- 
gated to  the  legislative  branch  sole  authority 
to  raise  and  support  armies. 

As  a  result  of  this  ambiguity,  primacy  In 
foreign  affairs  has  tended  to  vacillate  be- 
tween Presidency  and  Congress  throughout 
American  history.  For  the  past  several  dec- 
ades, the  trend  has  been  strongly  toward 
greater  and  greater  assumption  of  respon- 
slblUty  by  the  Executive.  UntU  very  recent- 
ly In  the  present  era  Congress  has  generally 
acquiesced  In  a  secondary,  rubber-stamp  role 
on  the  theory  that  modem  warfare  demands 
prompt,    decisive    action    by    an    Informed 


leader,  unfettered  by  parliamentary  re- 
straints. 

This  theory  has  been  profoundly  shaken  by 
the  nation's  recent  experience  in  Southeast 
Asia,  where  a  series  of  rash  actions  In  pur- 
suit of  dubious  goals  has  demonstrated  the 
fallibility  of  presidential  Judgments  and  of 
the  "secret"  intelligence  on  which  they  have 
been  allegedly  based.  It  has  become  clear 
that  modern  warfare,  with  Its  vast  destruc- 
tive power  and  threat  of  ultimate  annihila- 
tion, requires  more  than  ever  the  checks  and 
balances  against  human  error  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  prudently  wrote  Into  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

It  Is  far  preferable,  of  course,  that  the 
President  and  Congress  cooperate  In  the  for- 
mulation of  foreign  policy  In  order  to  es- 
tablish a  united,  and  therefore  stronger. 
United  States  position  In  a  dangerous  world. 
But  If  the  President  persists  In  his  arbitrary 
escalations  of  the  Indochina  confilct,  with- 
out regard  for  the  strong  misgivings  expressed 
by  large  numbers  of  Americans,  It  is  the 
right— Indeed,  the  duty— of  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise Its  constitutional  powers  of  restraint. 

The  Hoke  Promt 

The  tragic  nature  of  the  division  at  this 
coxmtry  exacerbated  by  escalation  of  the 
war  was  underscored  yesterday  when  four 
students  were  killed  during  a  confrontation 
with  National  Guardsmen  and  police  at  Kent 
State  University  In  Ohio. 

Whoever  was  responsible  for  the  fatal  shots 
must  be  brought  to  Justice  promptly  and 
steps  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the 
forces  of  "law  and  order"  do  not  themselves 
became  the  instruments  of  further  anarchy. 

Student  provocation  undoubtedly  was  great 
and  was  also  unpardonable.  The  violence 
Instigated  by  some  antiwar  protesters  Is  in 
no  way  Justified  by  the  violence  practiced  by 
their  Oovemment  overseas. 

But  more  violent  self-destruction  at  home 
will  be  the  Inescapable  fate  of  this  great  na- 
tion unless  an  Administration  elected  to  up- 
hold the  law  at  home  and  to  bring  peace 
abroad  lives  up  to  Its  commitments — or  is 
held  to  Its  promises  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  In  Congress.  At  hom.e,  as  in 
Indochina,  responsible  political  action  Is  the 
only  sane  solution  to  a  dual  crisis  that  Is 
threatening  to  get  out  of  hand. 


GOODELL  TESTIMONY  ON  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT  ON 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  for  al- 
most 50  years  Congress  has  been  study- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  assure  equal  rights  to  women. 

Congress  has  not  approved  such  an 
amendment. 

This  week,  the  Constitutional  Axaend- 
ments  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  holding  hearings  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  61,  the  "equal  rights 
for  women"  amendment.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution,  I  testified  this  morn- 
ing in  favor  of  the  measure  and  urged  its 
immediate  adoption  by  Congress. 

ttr.'  "President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Equal  Rights  for  Woiooi 
(Testimony  of  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodeix) 

iLlr.  Chairman,  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee : 

A  Constitutional  amendment  insuring 
equality  of  rights  regardless  of  sex  has  been 
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under    consideration    by    the    C^Qgreu    for 
almost  60  years. 

This  Committee  favorably  reported  reeolu- 
ttona  proposing  the  amendment  la  the  80.  81, 
83.  84,  86.  87  and  88th  Ck>ngress«.  In  addi- 
tion this  Subcommittee  favorably  reported 
the  propoaed  amendment  in  thai  90tb  Con- 
gteaa. 

Still  the  Congress  has  not  approved  the 
amendment. 

As  a  co-sponsor  of  the  ptopoied  amend- 
ment (SJ.  Res.  61) .  I  urge  the  Subcommittee 
to  once  again  exert  Its  leadership  and  re- 
port this  measure.  I  \irge  you  jto  actively 
seek  adoption  by  the  Senate  anil  House  of 
a  Constitutional  guarantee  of  eijual  rights 
under  the  law  for  men  and  womeq. 

TRs  snnocLK  roB  women's  ^grts 

That  a  Constitutional  amendment  Is 
needed  to  guarantee  women's  iSghts  Indi- 
cates that  we  have  failed.  A  Coiistltutlonal 
amendment — the  19th  amendmait — bad  to 
be  passed  to  give  women  the  right  to  vote. 
At  the  time  this  amendment  parsed,  It  was 
assumed  that  a  general  revision  i>f  laws  and 
practices  would  follow,  ending  jdlscrlmlna- 
tlon  against  women.  i 

Unfortiinately,  reality  has  cpntradlcted 
that  optimistic  assumption: 

In  1930.  15.4%  of  all  PhD.  d^rees  were 
conferred  upon  women,  but  thlsi  percentage 
declined  to  10.8%  in  196S.  The  percentage 
for  Maatcr's  degrees  similarly  detllned  from 
404%  to 33.1%. 

Over  75%  of  working  womei  are  em- 
ployed In  non-professional  clerical,  secre- 
tarial, aerrlce  or  factory  jobs. 

About  90%  of  the  non -prof est  lonal  force 
consist*  of  women  with  4  years  of  college, 
and  7%  Of  women  with  6  years  a^  university 
study. 

The  median  Income  of  a  womaii  was  $4,150 
in  1967.  rot  comparable  work,  a  nan  received 
nearly  double  that  amount — 47.1112. 

Leas  tbmn  3%  of  the  women  earned  salaries 
of  $10^)00  or  more  In  1987.  Tht  pDportlon  for 
men  waa  23%. 

Although  34%  of  the  Federal  government 
work  force  la  female,  less  than  3%  are  In  ex- 
ecutlve  Joba.  | 

Numorooa  examples  can  be  died  to  con- 
flnn  that  working  women  mainly  occupy  low- 
level,  low  paying  joba.  ] 

And  wbat  of  the  housewife  who  does  not 
work?  What  Ufeatyle  is  she  required  to  ac- 
cept? In  OOP  chlld-orlented  society,  the  Amer- 
ican mntitmr  In  most  cases — regaadleea  of  her 
eduoatlcnal  level — gives  up  hwlllfe  to  her 
children.  And  because  cbild-rai41ng  Isolates 
her  In  tba  borne,  the  mother  Is  la^ly  cut  off 
from  tba  oataide  stimulation  and  interesta  so 
iiiiuwrj  for  IndlTidual  growth.  The  house- 
wife baa  nowbere  to  go,  and  is  inot  part  of 
anytblng. 


Tba  wooMnli  rights  movement  has  been 
revolntlonlaed  by  a  new  femlnlaqi— one  that 
ia  ooneemad  with  the  underljrlng  social  dy- 
namtf  that  have  created  sex  discrimination, 
not  mvaly  with  its  economic  syniptoma. 

The  naw  feminism  is  a  product  of  the  civil 
rlgbta  moTement  of  the  early  60's.  Young 
women,  well-educated  and  well-motivated, 
voluntaeied  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
cauae  of  freedom,  equality  and  dignity  for 
the  black  people.  Too  soon,  they  learned  their 
place  In  tbe  civil  righU  movement — doing 
menial  taaka  such  a«  oooking,  cleaning,  typ- 
ing. fUlng.  but  not  participating  in  the  de- 
dslon-maklng.  Their  experience  leflected  the 
iTinaaagn  of  Buaan  B.  Anthony  wljen  she  said : 

"Men  like  to  see  women  pick  up  the 
drunken  and  falleni — repair  thej  damages  of 
society  I — that  'patching  bnsltieaa'  U  a 
women's  proper  sphere' — but  to  t  tie  master  of 
eircumatanoea  that  la  man's  sphi rel" 

Theae  young  women  wltnaaae^  the  fruits 
of  a  oantury  at  realatanoe  to  equ^  rights  for 
blacks,  and  they  wltneeaed  the  humlUation 


and  degradation  of  racial  discrimination.  And 
they  saw  that  their  enforced  roles  were  also 
inferior.  They  could  not  fight  for  black  equal- 
ity without  recognizing  and  fighting  for  their 
own. 

They  also  soon  saw  that  sex  discrimination, 
like  racial  discrimination,  could  not  be  ban- 
ished merely  by  passing  laws.  They  saw  that 
its  root  cause  lay  in  a  state  of  mind — in  fun- 
damental social  attitudes  concerning  the  role 
of  women  and  their  relationship  to  men. 

And  so  they  began  a  campaign  to  change 
that  state  of  mind — to  change  the  idea,  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  so  many  men  and  women, 
that  a  woman  can  have  no  other  role  than 
as  a  girl  friend,  a  wife  or  a  mother.  They 
began  protesting  against  forms  of  advertising 
and  merchandising  that.  In  their  view,  de- 
humtoilze  women — that  portray  women  as 
mere  sex  objects  or  glorified  housemaids. 

Beyond  even  that,  the  new  feminists  per- 
ceived that  tbe  plight  of  women  stems  from 
still  deeper  defects  in  our  society — from  the 
dehumanizing,  status-seeking  and  material- 
istic pressures  that  deprive  so  many  Ameri- 
cans of  both  sexs  of  meaningful  lives.  And 
they  are  determined  to  change  this. 

These  women  are  young,  articulate  and 
well-educated.  They  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  movement  for  social  Justice  that 
exists  tx>day.  Unlike  the  suffragettes,  they  are 
speaking  to  a  more  sophisticated  and  self- 
analyzing  society.  They  understand  their 
role  as  political  beings.  And  because  of  their 
previous  involvement  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle  and  the  anti-war  struggle,  they  well 
understand  tbe  power  of  organization. 

How  do  we  respond  to  this  new  force?  Do 
we  ignore  the  demand  for  equal  rights?  Do  we 
ratify  an  amendment  assuring  equal  rights 
and  let  it  lie  fiEtllow  for  one  hundred  years 
aa  we  did  with  the  civil  rights  amendments? 

Surely,  the  experience  with  the  civil  rights 
movement  should  have  taught  us  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  action. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  ratification  of 
the  19th  amendment  brought  hopes  that 
sex  discrimination  would  end. 

This  has  not  happened. 

The  ratification  of  the  amendment  on- 
bodied  in  S.J.  Res.  61  must  be  accompanied 
by  Implementing  legislation  which  will 
create  the  o{^x>rtumtle8  for  choice.  Unleas 
such  legislation  Is  passed,  the  new  amend- 
ments will  be  devoid  of  spirit  and  lasting 
effect. 

ABOBTION  KXrORM 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  before 
Us  is  the  legalization  of  abortion.  Many 
women  are  txow  demanding  legalization  on 
such  constitutional  grounds  as  the  right  of 
privacy  and  equal  protection  of  tbe  laws. 

Restrictive  abcHrtlon  laws,  stiU  in  force  in 
moet  states,  are  killers.  They  do  not  prevent 
abortions — they  only  increase  their  rlska. 

There  are  about  1  million  illegal  abor- 
tions performed  each  year.  The  rich  can  find 
doctors  to  perform  these  operations — at  a 
cost  of  anywhere  from  $500  to  $1,000.  Tbe 
poor  cannot.  Tbey  are  forced  to  turn  to  Inept 
quacks  or  abortion  mills  that  kill. 

Of  the  maternal  deaths  in  New  York  City 
laat  year,  25%  of  the  white.  49%  of  tbe 
blacks  and  56%  of  tbe  Puerto  Rlcans  died 
from  botched  abortions.  Restrictive  abortion 
laws  have  become  another  scourge  of  the 
poor. 

Restrictive  abortion  laws  are  a  mlsgiiided 
attanp>t  to  legislate  matters  of  private  con- 
science. 

Some  people  believe  abortion  is  morally 
wrong.  I  fully  respect  their  views — but  their 
own  consciences  are  suiScient  protection. 
They  need  no  laws  to  prevent  them  from  ob- 
taining abortions  of  which  they  disapprove. 

Others  have  the  opposite  view  about  the 
morality  of  abortion.  Tbey,  too,  should  have 
the  right  to  follow  their  consciences.  They 
should  not  be  farced  to  undergo  forced 
pregnancies,  or  break  the  law,  because  of 
the  moral  views  of  other  groupa. 


This  point  has  been  aptly  stated  by 
Richard  Cardinal  Cuahlng  when,  speaking  of 
abortion  laws,  he  said : 

"Catholics  do  not  need  the  support  of  civil 
law  to  be  faithful  to  their  own  moral  con- 
victions and  they  do  not  seek  to  impose  by 
law  their  moral  views  on  other  meml}ers  of 
society." 

A  number  of  states — New  York,  Hawaii, 
California,  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia now  have  liberalized  abortion  laws 
either  ttelPgh  legislative  action  or  judicial 
interpretation. 

I  commend  their  foresight  and  courage. 
But  leaving  the  question  to  be  regulated  on 
a  state-by-state  basis  entails  some  serious 
problems. 

It  means  that  states  that  adopt  liberal 
laws  risk  becoming  abortion  havens — attract- 
ing thoxisands  of  women  from  neighboring 
states  and  overburdening  their  hospitals  and 
medical  facilities. 

It  also  discriminates  against  the  poor  that 
live  in  states  that  have  restrictive  laws  and 
that  cannot  afford  to  travel  to  distant  jtiris- 
dictlons  that  have  adopted  more  rational 
legislation. 

I  believe  this  problem  Is  national  in  scope 
and  can  best  be  treated  on  a  national  level. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Robert  Packwood, 
has  attempted  to  do  this  by  propKwing  a  bill 
(8.  3746)  that  would  authorize  a  physician 
In  any  state  to  terminate  a  pregnancy  upon 
request  of  the  mother. 

In  his  statement  introducing  the  bill. 
Senator  Packwood  states  that  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  such  legislation  is  the  right 
of  privacy.  The  Supreme  Court  recognized 
the  existence  of  such  a  right  in  Palko  v.  Con- 
necticut, when  it  struck  down  state  legisla- 
tion restricting  the  use  of  contraceptive  de- 
vices by  married  couples.  Recent  lower  court 
decisions  have  referred  to  the  same  right  of 
privacy  in  striking  down  restrictive  state 
abortion  laws. 

The  Constitutional  question  bears  further 
examination — but  I  believe  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  that  national  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture would  be  supported  by  the  Palko  case, 
and  by  section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment (see,  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  17.8. 
641). 

Assuming  the  constitutional  power  exists, 
I  support  the  concept  of  national  legislation 
authorizing  an  adult  mother  to  obtain  on 
request  a  medical  termination  of  pregnancy 
from  a  licensed  physician.  The  details  of 
such  legislation  should  be  studied  and  de- 
veloped further. 

Another  Important  area  Is  family  planning. 

Over  five  million  women  In  this  country 
want  and  need  family  planning  instruction, 
while  only  700,000  are  being  reached — half 
by  government  and  half  by  private  or- 
ganizations. 

Women  deprived  of  family  planning  Infor- 
mation— and  these  are  usually  poor  women — 
are  often  trapped  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  un- 
wanted children,  deepening  poverty,  and, 
ultimately,  welfare  dependence. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere  earlier.  Congress 
should  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  family  planning  clinics  for  those 
women  who  desire  such  assistance. 

OAT  CASS  cxNTiaa 

Job  discrimination  still  remains  a  serious 
problem  for  women. 

The  passage  of  lltle  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  included  a  ban  on  discrimination 
in  employment  based  on  sex. 

In  1968,  while  a  Ho\ise  member,  I  was  the 
author  of  legislation  passed  in  that  year  by 
the  Congress  providing  equal  pay  for  women. 

Over  half  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  complaints  received 
are  from  women. 

Still,  Job  equality  remains  a  myth — much 
like  the  equality  promised  to  black  people 
after  the  Civil  War. 

Kuripides  said  that  "A  woman  should  be 
good  for  everything  at  home,  but  abroad  for 
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nothing."  Career  experiences  of  women  re- 
flects this  message.  We  teU  a  women  she  is 
entitled  to  advanced  training  and  a  chaUeng- 
ing  }ob.  Then,  however,  we  deny  her  this  Job 
because  it  Is  expected  that  she  will  marry 
and  have  children.  She  is  effectively  taken 
off  tbe  }ob  market  before  she  gets  on. 

For  example,  the  UB.  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Phillipa  v.  Afartin 
Marietta  Corporation,  ruled  that  a  corpora- 
tion could  ref  tise  to  employ  a  woman  because 
she  had  pre-school  children.  In  the  mi- 
nority opinion,  Judge  John  R.  Brown  stated 
".  .  .  .  the  rankest  sort  of  discrimination 
against  women  by  employers  .  .  .  the  aver- 
age women  working  earns  only  60%  of  the 
average  wage  for  men  .  .  .  our  economy  de- 
pends on  women  in  the  labor  force."  This  case 
Is  now  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Ootirt. 

A  Labor  Department  survey  reveals  that 
60%  of  the  nations  mothers  are  now  em- 
ployed and  that  the  number  Is  rising.  Over 
3  million  working  mothers  have  children 
yoimger  than  6  years  of  age.  These  children 
mxist  be  left  behind  to  the  care  of  others. 

Yet  only  about  200,000  working  women 
have  access  to  licensed  day  care  facilities 
for  their  children.  This  lack  of  day  care  fa- 
cilities remains  a  serious  obstacle  to  Job  op- 
portunities for  women. 

The  Federal  government  must  play  a  lead- 
ing role  In  changing  this  pattern.  It  should 
encourage  and  fund  the  establishment  of 
day  care  centers  for  all  socio-economic  levels 
so  that  all  women  can  participate  in  the 
search  for  equal  Job  opportunity.  These  day 
care  centers  should  include  an  educational 
component  so  that  the  child  will  have  an 
enriched  environment.  Day  care  centers 
should  be  open  all  day  so  that  women  can 
have  their  children  well-tended  while  they 
pursue  employment,  education  or  participa- 
tion In  community  affairs. 

I  do  not  believe  we  shoxild  allow  In- 
equality of  women  to  perpetuated. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  expressed  inequal- 
ities reqxUre  a  fundamental  change  of  basic 
attitudes  in  our  culture. 

Others,  however,  simply  require  an  updat- 
ing of  antiquated  law. 

We  have  learned  through  the  civil  rights 
struggle  that  a  piece-meal  approach  to  equal- 
ity— step  by  step — is  too  slow  and  insuffi- 
cient. 

This  amendment,  proposed  in  S.J.  Res.  61, 
must  be  ratified.  But  with  it  must  be  passed 
legislation  which  gives  the  amendment 
meaning  and  strength — legislation  which  will 
make  a  difference. 

The  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  women 
cannot  be  excused.  As  long  as  their  creativity 
Is  stifled,  our  whole  society  suffers. 


CONTINENT-WIDE    WATER 
PLANNING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Importance  of  continent-wide  water 
planning  and  on  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  the  so-caUed  NAWAPA 
project.  This  is  the  concept,  you  will  re- 
member, which  would  move  unneeded 
water  surplus  from  the  uncrowded 
North  of  the  continent  to  the  crowded, 
water-short  areas  of  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Mexico. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  present 
surge  of  interest  in  preserving  and  im- 
proving our  environment  seems  to  have 
given  a  fillip  to  NAWAPA,  and  to  conti- 
nent-wide water  management  generally. 
It  now  appears  that  some  of  the  resist- 
ance in  Canada  to  the  exportation  of 
water  to  the  United  States  is  disappear- 
ing, and  that  instead  of  being  simply  a 
"no  no,"  as  it  once  was,  offlcials  of  the 


Canadian  Oovemment  and  of  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament— at  the  very  least — 
think  that  more  Information  should  be 
developed  on  it. 

An  interesting  debate  occurred  In  the 
House  of  Commons  In  Ottawa  in  early 
March.  Some  of  the  Members  inquired 
pointedly  as  to  what  their  Government 
policy  is  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus water  to  the  United  States,  and  also 
as  to  what  studies  are  available  on  cer- 
tain Canadian  natural  resources. 

In  response  to  such  queries,  the  Honor- 
able J.  J.  Greene,  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources,  stated: 

In  respect  of  water,  we  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  assessment  of  the  availability  of  re- 
sources needed  by  Canada  and  untU  we  do 
there  can  be  none  for  sale. 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  did  In- 
dicate, however,  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  Government  would  set  up  a 
commission  to  study  Canada's  domestic 
and  industrial  needs  for  water  in  the 
forseeable  future  was  being  "studied  in- 
tensively now."  Although  no  commission 
is  in  existence  at  this  point,  Trudeau 
made  clear  that  the  water  question  was 
one,  "we  are  obviously  trying  to  assess." 

In  a  further  statement,  the  Prime 
Minister  said: 

A  figure  of  100  million  gallons  and  more 
of  water  is  pouring  into  the  sea  every  day. 
Obviously  this  is  fresh  water  that  we  have 
no  way  of  selling  today.  Before  we  contract 
in  the  future  for  the  selling  of  any  kind  of 
water.  If  we  decide  to  do  so,  we  would  ob- 
viously have  to  know  what  our  Inventory  Is, 
and  our  needs  and,  if  there  Is  to  be  surplus 
water,  how  much  vrould  be  surplus. 

The  debate  in  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment on  the  water  issue  prompted  an 
editorial  in  a  Canadian  newspaper  ad- 
vocating the  sale  of  surplus  water  to  the 
United  States  if  studies  show  the  water 
is  indeed  excess.  The  Telegram,  an  inde- 
pendent Toronto  newspaper,  stated: 

It's  inconceivable  that  Canadians  would 
expect  to  be  able  to  sit  indefinitely  on  the 
world's  largest  reserve  of  fresh  water  without 
sharing  It  with  the  renuOnder  of  the  water- 
hungry  continent. 

The  Telegram  quite  properly  took  the 
position  that  studies  should  be  xmder- 
taken  first  to  determine  the  existing  and 
developing  needs  of  the  Provinces. 
Should  such  an  inventory  show  that  bil- 
Uons  of  gallons  of  surplus  water  are 
available,  the  Telegram  editorializes — 
"...  why  not  sell  It,  instead  of  wasting 
it?" 

These  are  sentiments  I  endorse  whole- 
heartedly. I  have  made  abundantly  clear 
my  belief  that  the  people  of  Canada 
should  not  enter  into  any  arrangements 
for  continental  water  management  un- 
less such  a  plan  is  demonstrably  and  un- 
questionably in  the  country's  long  term 
best  interest.  I  can  only  hope,  however, 
that  studies  not  only  will  be  undertaken 
and  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
also  will  show  conclusively  that  surplus 
water  is  available  for  export.  The  fact 
that  some  Canadians  are  now  giving 
thoughtful  consideration  to  this  problem 
is  most  gratifying  and  they  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  foresight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Toronto 
Telegram  of  February  26,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHT  Not  Sell  Waxes? 

•mere  Is  no  reason  Canada  should  not  sell 
surplus  fresh  water  to  the  United  States  pr^ 
vlded  studies  show  that  we  have  sufficient 
quantities  of  this  vital  resource  to  meet  our 
present  and  all  future  needs. 

It's  inconceivable  that  Canadians  would 
expect  to  be  able  to  sit  Indeflnltaly  on  the 
world's  largest  reserve  of  fresh  water  with- 
out sharing  it  with  the  remainder  of  the 
water-hungry  continent. 

The  Government  must  be  realistic  about 
this.  If  we  hate  excess  watar,  why  not  seU  It, 
instead  of  wasting  it? 

Water,  In  a  sense,  is  really  no  different 
from  oU  or  wheat.  We  have  a  surplus  of  both 
of  these  at  present.  Instead  of  trying  to  re- 
tain that  which  we  don't  need,  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  sell  these  producta  to  countries 
that  do  require  them. 

It  should  be  that  way,  too,  with  water. 

It's  understandable,  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  with  Ita  dense  population 
should  be  looking  to  Canada  for  some  of  this 
liquid  wealth. 

Resources  Minister  J.  J.  Oreene  has  given 
assurance  that  Canada  isn't  contemplating 
giving  approval  for  the  sale  of  surplus  water 
to  the  United  States  but  may  find  that  In 
time  we  won't  be  In  a  position  to  resist  pres- 
sures for  such  sales.  World  opinion,  if  nothing 
else,  may  force  Canada  to  stop  wasting  the 
bllUons  of  gallons  of  water  which  now  pour 
Tiselessly  Into  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Arctic 
seas. 

What  the  Oovemment  should  do  without 
delay  is  complete  studies  with  Ontario  and 
Quel>ec  to  determine  how  much  excess  water 
there  may  be  m  these  provinces.  The  existing 
and  developing  needs  of  these  provinces  must 
be  talten  into  consideration. 

Studies  should  also  be  undertaken  with 
British  Columbia  and  some  of  the  other 
provinces. 

Recently  a  plan  to  divert  watar  from  Ave 
northern  Quebec  rivers  through  the  north- 
ern Ontario  rivers  systam  into  the  Great 
Lakes,  for  sale  to  the  United  States,  was 
revived.  This  is  a  prlvata-enterprtse  plan,  but 
it  has  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  con- 
tinental water  resources  and  the  need  for  a 
watar  policy  In  Canada. 

Water  Is  our  last  and  largest  natural  re- 
source. Its  benefits  are  being  dissipated  by 
massive  doses  of  pollution.  It  is  required  by 
Industry  and  conunerce.  It  Is  needed  by  our 
Increasing  population. 

Still,  If  an  inventory  shows  that  billions 
of  gallons  of  surplus  watar  are  being  wasted, 
we  shouldn't  hesitata  In  entering  Into  an 
agreement  to  dispose  of  some  of  It  to  the 
United  States. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  HJR.  16916,  the  fiscal  1971  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Office  of  Education. 
That  bill  provides  $4,127,114,000  million 
for  that  agency.  This  compares  with 
$3,813,777,650  approved  by  Congress  for 
fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  remember  the 
fight  over  education  funds  which  took 
plfiuse  only  months  ago.  The  first  «)pro- 
priation  bill  for  fiscal  1970  which  Con- 
gress approved  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion provided  $4,276,117,000  for  that 
agency.  Unfortunately,  the  President 
chose  to  veto  that  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  President  committed 
a  grave  error  in  vetoing  that  biU.  In  my 
judgment,  the  additional  funds  pro- 
vided in  that  bill  c(»itlnue  to  be  urgoitly 
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needed  by  our  schools.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  funds  provided  xinder 
Public  Law  874,  the  Federal  impact  aid 
program.  I  have  received  numerous  let- 
ters smd  calls  from  California  educators 
who  had  to  Impose  severe  cotbaclcs  In 
their  school  budgets  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  In  fimds  for  this  program  in 
the  fiscal  1970  appropriations  bill  which 
was  eventually  signed  by  the, President. 
Public  Law  874  was  funde4  at  $585,- 
000,000  by  HJl.  13111,  the  billl  vetoed  by 
the  President.  The  current  appropriation 
provides  only  $505,400,000  for  this  pro- 
gram. This  reduction  of  almost  $80  mil- 
lion caused  the  percentage  funding  of 
Public  Law  874  entitlements  to  drop  from 
approximately  90  to  77  perc^t.  Conse- 
quently, California's  share  of  Public  Law 
874  dropped  from  $78,042,000  in  fiscal 
1969  to  $74,700,000  in  the  cuifrent  fiscal 
year. 
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HH.  16918  provides  only  $425,000,000 
for  Public  Law  874.  Under  this  bill,  sec- 
tion 6  entitlements  would  be  fully  funded 
as  in  the  past.  Preference  would  be  given 
to  section  3(a)  which  would  be  funded 
at  90  percent  of  entitlements.  The  re- 
maining sections,  including  septlon 
3(b),  would  be  funded  at  approximately 
45  percent  of  entitlements.  This  is  the 
lowest  percentage  fimding  of  the  re- 
maining sections  in  the  history  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874  and  is  the  direct  result  of 
a  severely  reduced  appropriation. 

Under  HJl.  16916,  my  State's  share 
of  Public  Law  874  funds  would  be  $61,- 
818,000.  This  compares  with  $74,700,000 
in  fiscal  1970  and  $78,042,000  in  fiscal 
1969. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  severe 
flrn^nHai  hardships  which  HJl.  16916 
wouj^  impose  on  schools  dependent  on 
PSdUc  Law  874  funds,  I  ask  unanimous 

IMPACTED  AREA  AID-1971  ESTIMATED  PAYMENTS 
(Payments  txprasMd  in  ttwusands  of  dollani 


consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoso 
a  set  of  tables  which  indicate  by  State 
and  congressional  district  the  amounts 
avtOlable  under  HJl.  16916  and  under 
the  additional  funding  levels  of  $585 
million  and  $650  million.  These  figures 
were  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

For  each  of  the  funding  levels,  the 
section  3(a)  entitlements  were  set  at  90 
percent,  and  the  section  3(b)  entitle- 
ments were  established  at  the  prorated 
amounts  necessary  to  bring  them  with- 
in the  appropriate  dollar  ceiling,  ex- 
cluding the  section  6  entitlements  which 
have  been  included  only  in  the  final 
were  set  at  100  percent.  Section  6  figures 
totals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 


B  en- 

title 

meat 

plus 

Total 

other  at 

pay- 

approxi- 

ment 

mately 

of  585 

89  per- 

million 

cent 

Tolil 
pay- 
ment 
0(650 
million 


489 

713 

784 

1,033 

1,139 

1,516 

758 

1.105 

83 

129 

161 

272 

2J90 
^13 

3,244 
190 

780 
1,205 
1.757 
1,209 

136 

272 
3,513 

190 


831 
1.204 
1,768 
1,288 

150 

317 
3,782 

222 


898 
1.376 
2,008 
1,392 

157 

317 
4,051 

222 


5.717   8,202   9,062   9.562   10,421 


17,426   3.546   18.872   4,134   19,460 


694 
3,653 
4,286 

856 


686 

974 

800 

2,700 

4,754 

3,148 

574 

4,520 

670 

500 

1,061 

583 

1,087 
5,201 
4,615 
1,143 


.     6.847 

2.641 

9.489 

4.460 

11.309 

5,201 

12,046 

349 

65 

595 

305 

341 

415 

1.206 

318 

354 

110 

1.0O5 

516 

577 

460 

1.061 

528 

589 

129 

1.172 

601 

672 

478 

610 

1,782 

13 

614 

13 

685 

985 

1,306 

2.293 

2.028 

3.193 

2.574 

3,559 

1,871 

1,797 

4,158 

4.777 

162 

1,143 

753 

1.099 

430 

3,989 

5,653 

1.253 

845 

777 

23 

3,151 

193 

46 

404 

283 

194 

797 

226 


1.466 

2.081 

5.179 

2.300 

273 

810 

1,245 

1.458 

716 

1,875 

4.963 


939 
360 
516 
38 
393 
326 

n 

682 
479 
317 
1,307 
375 


2,468 
2.645 
6,270 
5,715 

273 
1,474 
1,261 
1,694 

722 
4,753 
7,677 
2,0U 
1,400 

988 

38 

3.311 

326 
77 

682 

479 

324 
1,330 

379 


1,709 

2.426 

6,037 

2,682 

318 

944 

1,452 

1.700 

835 

2,186 

5,785 

2,261 

1,588 

602 

44 

458 

379 

90 

795 

558 

370 

1,524 

437 


2,711 
2,990 
7.128 

^■Sl 

1,608 

1.468 

1,936 

841 

5.064 

8,500 

2,366 

1.625 

1,073 

44 

3,377 

379 

90 

795 

558 

376 

1,546 

441 


CO 


A  en- 
title- 
ment at 
90  per- 
cent 

(1) 


Ben- 

tm*- 

ment 
plus 
ottier  at 
approxi- 
mately 
45  per- 
cent 


Total 
pay- 
ment 
0(425 
million 


B  en- 
title- 
ment 
Rlus 
other  at 
approxi- 
mately 
76  per- 
cent 


Totel 
pay- 
ment 
0(585 
million 


B  en- 
title- 
ment 
plu? 
other  at 
approxi- 
mately 
89  per- 
cent 


ToUI 
pay- 
ment 
0(650 
million 


(2)  (1)-K2)     (4)  (l)-K4)     (6)  (1)-K6) 


5-31       4  46  50  78  82  91  95 

S_32"          ..    779  681  1.460  1.150  1,929  1,341  2.119 

S-33 .  ...     1,533  2,235  3,768  3,775  5,308  4,400  5.933 

5-34 9  993  1,002  1,677  1,686  1,955  1,964 

S_35 '.".'.'.'.'.'.'.      1,731  2,979  4,710  5,031  6,762  5,885  7,595 

5-S .         289  458  747  773  1,062  901  1,190 

^37 :..: 19  1.847  1,886  3,120  3,138  3,637  3,655 

5-38'"                 ...         838  1,056  1,895  1,784  2.622  2.080  2,918 

5-48  (land '6) 27  181  208  305  M2  355  383 

5-60(35-37) 5  15  20  25  30  30  35 

=^.WT«!*1^5i').    512  2,342  2,854  3,956  4.467  4,611  5,lg 

5-64(74) 238  238  402  402  468  468 

Pn  (15  and  16) 151  151  256  256  298  298 

^15  and  6)!  .::::::    846  686  1,532  1.158  2,004  1,350  2.196 

5-83  (9  and  10)  12  12  19  19  23  n 

P84(36and37)     2.399  2.747  5,146  4,639  7,038  5,408  7,806 

n5(34and35r:.;:::     2  228  231  385  388  449  452 

5-87  (19  and  20)! 9  81  70  102  111  119  IM 

5-90(17, 21, 23  and  32) 25  25  «  43  50  50 

5-92  (17  and  31) 22  22  36  36  42  42 

5-94  (17  and  28)   179  179  302  302  352  352 

5^95 (8  and  9)     .:.     i  778  779  1,314  1,315  1,532  1,533 

t^^  and  I).::::::.:     65  764  829  1.290  1,355  1,504  i,569 

State  total 25,220  36.595  61,818  61.796  87,017  72.039  97,256 

COLORADO 

6-02                                        156  2.502  2.658  4,225  4,381  4.925  5,081 

fr_03 "...      2.526  3,652  6,179  6.168  8,694  7.190  9,716 

rS:::'.::::.. 523  718  i!24i  1.212  1,735  1,413  1.936 

state  totel 3,205  6.872  10.078  11.605  14,810  13.528  16.733 

CONNECTICUT 

7_01                                     110  no  185  185  216  216 

7-02 .      1.430  597  2,027  1,008  2.438  1.175  2,605 

7I03 ....           16  350  367  592  608  690  706 

7_04 .      .  110  110  185  185  216  216 

7ZS r          7  139  146  235  242  273  281 

1-Si'.V"".'.'.'.V...... 115  115  194  194  226  226 

State  totel 1,453  1,421  2,875  2,399  3,852^  2,796  4.250 

DELAWARE 

8-99  (at  larje) 10  475  485  802  812  935  945 

DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

9-99 («t  large) 303  3,402  3,705  5,745  6,048  6,697  6,999 

10-01    ^.!f!!?.* 1,471  2,335  3.806  3,944  5,414  4,597  6,068 

llPo?;  "7".-  - 104  378  482  639  743  745  849 


May  5,  1970 
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CO 


A  en- 
title- 
ment at 
90  per- 
cent 

(1) 


Boii- 
titte- 

ment 
plus 
othwat 
approxi- 
mately 
45  per- 
cent 


Totel 
pay- 
ment 
0(425 
million 


Ben- 
title- 
ment 
plus 
other  at 
approxi- 
mately 
76  per- 
cent 


Bm- 
titif 


Totel 
pay- 
ment 
0(585 
million 


plus 
other  at 
approxi- 
mately 
89  per- 
cent 


Totel 
pay- 
ment 
0(650 
million 


(2)   (1)-K2)  (4)   (1H<4)  (6)     (l>+<6> 


456 


10-03 

10-04 

10-05 1,036 


10-06. 
10-08. 
10-09. 

10-10 

10-12 

10-82  (U  and  12).. 


361 

1 

33 

18 

752 

608 


1,026 

307 

3,193 

463 

336 

8 

39 
190 
510 


1,482 

307 

4.229 

824 

337 

40 

57 

942 

1,119 


1,732 

519 

5,392 

781 

567 

13 

66 

320 

862 


2,189 

519 

6,428 

1.143 

568 

45 

84 

1,073 

1.470 


2,019 

605 

6.285 

911 

661 

15 

77 

373 

1.005 


GEORGIA 

11-01 

11-02 

11-03 

11-04 

11-06 

11-07 

11-08 

11-09 

11-10 

11-75(4  and  5). 


258 

416 
250 


59 

10 

168 


146 
37 


450 

708 

313 

728 

2,064 

2,314 

333 

333 

731 

790 

1,343 

1,353 

336 

504 

111 

111 

932 

1,079 

763 

800 

760 

528 

3,485 

563 

1,235 
2,267 
567 
187 
1,574 
1.288 


1,018 

943 

3,735 

563 

1.294 

2.277 

735 

187 

1,720 

1,325 


886 

615 
4,062 

656 
1,440 
2.643 

661 

218 
1,835 
1.501 


HAWAII 

12-99  (at  lane) 6,034 

IDAHO 


13-01. 
13-<»2. 


753 
285 


643 

617 


1,396 
902 


1.085 
1,042 


1,839 
1,327 


1,265 
1,215 


ILLINOIS 


14-04 — 

14-10 4 

14-12 1.790 

14-13 219 

14—14 14 

14-15 

14-16 13 

14-17 17 

14-18 7 

14—19 8 

14-20 

14-21 14 

14-22...; 1.252 

14—23 

14-24 946 

14— 58  (14  and  17) 9 


57 

114 

731 

2,061 

353 

90 

77 

488 

"""325" 
35 
143 
462 
114 
890 
382 


57 

118 

2.521 

2.280 

367 

90 

90 

505 

7 

333 

35 

157 

1.715 

114 

1.837 

370 


96 

192 

1.234 

3,480 

597 

153 

130 

825 

1 

549 

60 

242 

781 

193 

1.504 

611 


96 

112 

196 

224 

3.024 

1,438 

3,699 

4,056 

610 

696 

153 

178 

143 

151 

841 

961 

7 

1 

557 

640 

60 

69 

256 

282 

2,033 

910 

193 

225 

2,450 

1.753 

619 

712 

15-05. 
15—06. 
15—07. 
15—08. 
15-09. 
15-11. 


INDIANA 


70S 


58 

4 

36 
139 


211 
184 
211 
191 
873 
585 


916 
184 
269 
195 
909 
725 


356 

311 

357 

322 

1.475 


1,061 

311 

414 

326 

1.511 

1.128 


415 
362 
416 
375 
1,719 
1,152 


Stete  totel. 


16-01. 
16-02. 
16-03. 
16-04. 
16-05. 
16-06. 
16-07. 


IOWA 


42 


23 
34 


43 


673 
13 
9 
434 
251 
133 
120 


715 
13 
32 

468 

251 
176 
120 


1,137 
22 
15 
733 
424 
224 
202 


,179 
22 
38 

767 
424 
267 
202 


1,325 
25 
17 
855 
494 
261 
236 


Stete  totel. 


142 


KENTUCKY 
18-01 

l»-03 

18-04 

18-« 

18-06 

18-07 


47 
9 

1 


7 

n 

2 


458 
526 

1,051 

32 

102 

3(7 

2 


505 

535 

1,052 

32 

109 

388 

5 


774 
888 

1,775 
54 

172 
620 

4 


821 
898 

1,776 

54 

179 

641 

6 


902 

1,035 

2,069 

63 

201 

722 

5 


Stete  toW. 


17 


2.538       2.626       4.287       4.375       4.997 


2,476 

605 

7,321 

1,272 

662 

47 

95 

1.126 

1,613 


Stetetotel 4.840       8.785     13.625     14.835     19,676     17.293       22.134 


1.144 

1.031 

4,313 

656 

1,499 

2.653 

829 

218 

1,981 

1,539 


Stetetotel 1.344       7.376       8,720     12.454     13,797     14.517       15,863 


3,259       9,293       5,503     11,537       6,415       12,449 


2,018 
1,500 


Stetetotel -      1,038       1,260       2,298       2.127       3.166       2.480        3,518 


112 
228 

3,229 

4,276 
709 
178 
164 
978 
7 
648 
69 
298 

2,162 
225 

2,699 
721 


Stetetotel 4,293       6,307      10,596     10,648     14,937     12.408       16.701 


1,120 

362 

474 

379 

1,755 

1.291 


942   2,255   3.198   3.809   4,751   4,439    5,381 


1,367 

25 

41 

889 

494 
304 
238 


1.633   1.775   2.757   2,899   3,213    3,356 


17_0l          .      7  37  45     63  70  73  81 

17^ """::::".:.:.:.  2.651  1,331  3,982  2,247  4,«j8  2,519  5,271 

17IS     :.:::.::     64  654  717  1,104  i,i67  1,286  1,350 

17-04"      974  974  1,644  1,644  1,917  1,917 

17IS :::: .    970  845  1.814  1,426  2,396  i,663  2,632 


Stetetotel 3,692       3,841       7,532       6,484     10,175       7,558       11,251 


949 

1,045 

2,070 

63 

208 

7W 

7 


5,0(6 


CD 


Aen- 

titte- 

ment  at 

90pef- 

c«nt 

(1) 


Ben- 

title- 
ment 
plus 
other  at 
approxi- 
mately 
45  per- 
cent 


Totel 
pay- 
ment 
0(425 
million 


B*n- 

title- 
ment 
plus 
other  at 
approxi- 
mately 
76  per- 
cent 


Totel 
pay- 
ment 
0(585 
million 


B«>- 


pkn 
other  at 
approxi- 
mately 
89  per- 
cent 


Totel 
pay- 
ment 
0(650 
million 


(2)   (1)-K2)  (4)   (1)-K4)  (6)     (l)-K6) 


LOUISIANA 

19-01 

19-02 

19-04 

19-06 

19—08 

19— 79"(Vand"2).'."! 


464 
3 

106 
46 


49 

50 

S3 

161 

161 

271 

624 

1.088 

1,054 

16? 

165 

273 

566 

671 

955 

299 

345 

504 

83 
271 

1,518 
276 

1,061 
551 


97 
316 

1.229 
319 

1.113 
588 


20-01- 
20-02. 


Stetetotel. 
MAINE 


620 


452 
1.2n 


551 
328 


1,003 
1,539 


930 
553 


1.383 
1.764 


1.085 
645 


Stetetotel 1.863 


MARYLAND 


21-01. 
21-02. 
21—05. 
21-06. 
21-08. 


556 
608 

717 

233 

ftl 


21-77  (6  &  8) --- 

21-77(3,4  4  7) ,50 

21—78(1*3) 1,050 


596 
689 

6,537 
626 

3,930 
279 

1,516 

1,112 


1,152 
1,297 
7,254 

859 
4,014 

279 
1,567 
2,162 


1,006 
1,163 
11,039 
1,057 
6,636 
471 
2,561 
1,878 


1,562 
1,771 
11,756 
1,290 
6,721 
471 
2,611 
2,928 


1,173 
1,356 
12,868 
1,233 
7,736 
548 
2,985 
2,189 


MASSACHUSETTS 


22—01 

22—02 

22-03 

22-04 

22-05 

22—06 

22-07 

22—08 

22—10 

22—11  — 

22-12 1.647 

22-46(5-7) --- 

22-61  (8. 9  and  11) 6 

22-73  (10  and  12) -- 

22-75  (4  and  5) 2 

22-79  (1  and  2) 


( 

1,388 
1.371 

2M 

11 

2 

37 

21 

154 


566 

572 

581 

1,950 

534 

1,905 

409 

409 

922 

1,140 

464 

475 

58? 

584 

133 

171 

?22 

244 

475 

629 

755 

2.402 

34 

34 

382 

388 

3 

3 

18 

20 

3 

3 

956 

962 

980 

2,349 

902 

2.273 

690 

691 

1,557 

1,775 

784 

794 

983 

985 

225 

262 

376 

397 

802 

956 

1,274 

2,922 

57 

57 

646 

652 

5 

5 

30 

32 

5 

5 

1,115 

1.143 

1,051 

805 

1,814 

913 

1,146 

263 

438 

935 

1,485 

66 

753 

6 

34 

6 


MICHIGAN 


t" 


23-02 

23-03 

23—08 - 

23-09.. 

23^10 

23—11 ^- 

23-12 

23-16 

23— 52(1. 12,14, 16  and 
17) 


11 

141 

5 

5 

710 

1,582 

577 

15 


7 

18 

12 

23 

747 

389 

418 

559 

?0 

25 

34 

39 

Vi 

44 

66 

71 

110 

820 

186 

895 

295 

1.877 

498 

2,080 

307 

884 

518 

1,095 

5 

20 

8 

23 

448 


448 


756 


756 


14 

487 

39 

77 

216 

581 

604 

9 

SSI 


24-01. 
24-02. 
24-03. 
24-04. 
24—05. 
24-06. 
24-07. 
24—08. 


MINNESOTA 


49 

38 

482 

3(2 


67 
2 
484 
513 
236 
(( 
88 
259 


67 

11 

484 

513 
284 

126 
570 
641 


114 

114 

3 

12 

817 

817 

886 

886 

398 

448 

150 

188 

148 

630 

438 

820 

133 
3 
952 
1,009 
464 
175 
173 
511 


Stetetotel. 


MISSISSIPPI 


25-01. 
25-03. 
25-04. 
25-05. 


373 
5 

102 


79 
63 

74 
914 


452 
68 

176 
1,583 


134 

107 

126 

1,543 


507 

112 

228 

2,212 


156 

125 

146 

1,79( 


State  total 1.149 

MISSOURI 


1.130       2.279       1,910       3,058       2.225 


2»-01 

26-02 

25-04 

28-05 

28-06 

26-07 

26-08 

26-09 

26-10 

26-45(1,2(0. 


K 
(07 


1 
9 

1.110 
4 
10 


(7 

sa 

2.017 
241 
2M 
212 
357 
136 
33 


67 

5(4 

2.924 

241 

249 

220 

1,487 

140 

43 

m 


lU 
926 

3,407 
407 
419 
357 
602 
22f 
% 
V» 


113 

131 

962 

1,079 

4,313 

3,971 

407 

474 

420 

4(( 

368 

416 

1,712 

7(2 

233 

267 

18 

65 

la 

172 

97 
316 

1.693 
321 

1.219 
634 


1,861       2,480       3,140       3,760       3,662        4,280 


1,537 
1,856 


879       2,542       1,483       3,147       1.730        3,393 


1.729 
1,964 
13.585 
1.466 
7,820 

5a 

3,035 
3,239 


StatatDtel 3,298     15,285     18,584     25,811      29,110     30,088       33,386 


1,121 

2,512 

2,423 

805 

2,032 

924 

1,147 

300 

459 

1.089 

3,133 

66 

759 

6 

37 

6 


St,tetote( 4.845       6.083      10.929      10.272      15,117      11,973       16.819 


25 

628 

U 

82 

926 

2,163 

1,181 

24 

881 


Stetetotel 3,046       1,478       4,525       2,496       5,541       2,908         5,954 


133 
13 
952 
1,009 
512 
212 
655 
892 


960       1,738       2,698       2,934       3,893       3,420         4,378 


529 

130 

249 

2.467 


3.375 


131 

1.115 

4,(78 

474 

4(9 

425 

1.(12 

271 

7S 

172 


14148 


8  tn- 

titl»- 

mMt 

phis 

A  •<>-    other  it 

tHI*-    ipproxt- 

mmt  it      mately 

90  p«r-     45  p«f- 

ctnt         ctnt 

(1)  (2> 


Cl>+(2) 


MISSOURt— CoatiaiMd 
2fr-7SO«3) — - 


17-01. 
17— OZ. 


1.213 
2,214 


28-01. 
2»-02. 
2$-03. 


2»-99  (It  lirgt) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


30-01. 
30-02- 


S55 

3 


SUtttoUlT.. 
NEW  JERSEY 


31-01 

31—02 

31-03 

31—04 

31—05 

31-OS 

31—13 

31—43 

31— 4«<lind6)... 
31-Sl  OO  and  XI). 


8SS 


14 

27 
747 


57 

2.720 

59 


1 


NEW  MEXICO 

32-01 

32—02 

32— 99  (at  tert*) 


1.82S 

4,036 

962 


NEW  YORK 


449 

14 
3S3 


6 

619 

2 

60 


33—01 

3J-02 

33-04 „ 

33-05 

33-25 

33-27 

33— 2« 

33-29 

33-30 

33—31 

33—32 

33-33 

33—34 

33-35 

33-38 

33-40 

33— C  (2,4  and  5).... 

33—49  (2  and  4) 

33—54  (39  and  41) 

33-69(6-24) 1,118 

3»-79(l»«d2) 


1,1U 
704 


119 
103 


2M 

141 


State  Mai 5,093 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


34-01 S97 

34-03 „ 644 

34-06 14 

34-07 in 


101 


34—11 

SUtalDtat 

NORTM  DAKOTA 


3S-01. 
3»-02. 


522 


Stat*  total 2.080       4.469 

MONTANA 


584 

481 


Statt  totaL 3,427       1.065 

NEBRASKA 


253  182  L    435  308  561  359  612 

2.264       1.118^     3.382       1.888       4,152       2,200         4,465 
194  391  584  660  854  770  963 


Statttotal 2.711       1.691 

NEVADA 


1,465       1,603 


777 
151 


928 


635 

302 

1,408 

354 

388 

1,710 

35 

18 

32 

78 


Statttotal 3,625       4,960 


1,797 

1,501 

30 


Statttotal 6,823       3,328 


1.121 

272 

39 

43 

27 

496 

33 

658 

320 

209 

749 

2t3 

103 

m 

72 
54 

23 

17 

93 

2.S69 

440 


7,791 


467 

1,071 

44 

1,(42 

119 

129 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

IMPACTED  AREA  AID— 1971  ESTIMATED  PAYMENTS— Continutd 
IPaymeots  txpressad  in  thousands  ot  dollan) 
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B  tn- 

tmt- 

nMiit 

plus 

Total    othw  at 

pay-   approxi- 

mtnt      matsly 

ot  425     76  pw- 

million         ctnt 


B  tn- 


Total  othtr  at 

pay-  approxi- 

mant  mately 

ot  S8S  89  p«r- 

million  cant 


(4)   (1)-K4) 


525 


881 


884       1,027 


1,797  986       2,199       1,149 

2,695  813       3,026  948 


4,492       1,799       5,225       2,097 


1,632       1,312       2,168       1,530 
154  256  259  298 


640 

329 

2.155 

354 

445 

4,429 

94 

18 

33 

78 


1.073 

511 

2,378 

598 

656 

2,887 

60 

30 

54 

132 


1,087 
537 

3,125. 
598 
713 

5,607 

119 

30 

55 

132 


1,251 

595 

2,772 

697 

764 

3,366 

70 

35 

63 

154 


3,622 

5,537 

992 


3,034 

2,535 

51 


4,859 
6,571 
1,013 


3,537 

2,955 

59 


1,570 

286 

392 

43 

34 

1,115 

35 

718 

320 

1,319 

1,453 

283 

222 

274 

72 

348 

164 

17 

93 

3,687 

440 


1,893 

460 

66 

73 

46 

837 

56 

1,111 

541 

351 

1,265 

477 

174 

289 

122 

91 

39 

29 

157 

4,339 

742 


2,342 

473 

419 

73 

52 

1.456 
58 

1,171 
541 

1,462 

1,969 
477 
293 
392 
122 
385 
179 
29 
157 

5,457 
742 


2,207 
536 

77 

85 

54 

976 

66 

1,295 

631 

409 

1,474 

556 

203 

336 

142 

106 

45 

34 

183 

5,058 

866 


1,064 

1,715 

59 

1,823 

119 

230 


789 

1,385 

919 

1,809 

2,453 

2,109 

75 

89 

87 

2,773 

2,954 

3,232 

200 

201 

234 

217 

319 

254 

Total 
pay- 
ment 
0(650 
million 


(6)     (l)+<6) 


1,030 


6,548       7,545       9,624       8,792       10,872 


2,362 
3,161 


5,523 


4,401        2,856       5,567       3,329         6,040 
3,069       2,707       4.173       3,156        4,621 


2,385 
301 


1,786   1,568   2,427   1,828    2.688 


1,265 
622 

3,519 
697 
821 

6,085 
128 
35 
64 
154 


8,585   8,379   12.003   9,767   13,390 


5.362 
6.991 
1,021 


10.151   5.620   12,443   6,551   13.374 


2.656 

550 

430 

85 

60 

1,595 
67 

1.355 
631 

1,520 

2,179 
556 
322 
440 
142 
400 
186 
34 
183 

6.176 
866 


12,885     13,158     18,249     15,339       20,433 


1.513 
2.756 

xm 

234 
355 


.      1,537 

3.472 

5.010 

5,8(3 

7,401 

6,835 

8.373 

1,131 

142 
125 

1.781 
1,493 

240 
211 

1,879 
1,569 

279 
246 

1,918 

1.359 

1.604 

.      2,997 

2(7 

3.264 

451 

3,4U 

525 

3,522 

B  en- 
title- 
ment 
phis 
A  tn-    other  at 
title-   approxi- 
ment  at      mately 
90  par-     45  ptr- 
CD  cent         ctnt 

/  (1)  (2) 

0 

i.  am 
dl5; 
2).. 

Dtal. 

lOM/ 

S).' 

dUI. 
ION 

ital. 
.VAN 

0V27; 
113) 

Id' 17 

otal. 

ISLA 

12).' 
otal. 
^ROl 

otal. 
lAKC 

otal. 

TENNESSEE 

43-01 13  342 

43-02 6  650 

43-03. 1  256 

43-04  315  745 


B  tn- 

Ben- 

titlf 

ttUt- 

mtnt 

n«it 

plus 

ph» 

ToUl 

other  at 

ToUl 

other  at 

pay- 

appro x>- 

pay- 

approxi- 

ment 

mately 

ment 

mately 

01425 

76  per- 

01585 

89ptr- 

million 

cent 

million 

Ctflt 

(l)+<2) 


(4)   (1)-K4) 


Total 
pay- 
ment 
01650 
million 


(6)     (l)+<6) 


OHIO 

36-01 

8 

8 

14 

14 

16 

16 

36-02 

35 

35 

60 

60 

70 

70 

36-03 

694 

1,319 

2,013 

2,227 

2.921 

2.596 

3.290 

36-04 

25 

25 

43 

43 

50 

50 

36-05 

1 

15 

16 

25 

26 

29 

30 

36-06 

14 

274 

288 

463 

477 

540 

553 

36-07 

49 

1,091 

1.140 

1.842 

1,891 

2.147 

2.196 

36-08 

1 

37 

37 

62 

63 

73 

73 

36-10 

196 

197 

330 

332 

385 

386 

36-11 

8 

70 

79 

118 

127 

138 

146 

36-12 

6 

299 

305 

505 

511 

589 

595 

36-13 

70 

70 

118 

118 

137 

137 

36—14 

153 

153 

258 

258 

301 

301 

36—15 

154 

154 

261 

261 

304 

304 

36—17 

1 

301 

302 

508 

509 

593 

593 

36—19 

15 

15 

25 

25 

29 

29 

36-23 

443 

443 

747 

747 

871 

871 

36-24 

2 

475 

477 

802 

804 

935 

937 

36-59(20  22.  and  23).- 

175 
1,155 

175 
1,645 

296 

1,950 

296 
2,441 

345 
2,273 

3*5 

36-68  (12  and  15) 

491 

2,764 

36—79  (1  and  2)          .  . 

74 

74 

-125 

125 

145 

145 

State  total 

1,268 

6.384 

7,651 

10.  779 

12.049 

12.566 

13,831 

OKLAHOMA 

37-01 

30 

964 

995 

1.629 

1,659 

1.898 

1,929 

37-02 

760 

455 

1,215 

768 

1,529 

896 

1,656 

37-03 

181 

472 

653 

797 

978 

929 

1,110 

37-04 

1,955 

1.628 

3,583 

2,749 

4.704 

3,204 

5,159 

37-05. 

46 

1,472 

1,517 

2,485 

2,531 

2.897 

2,942 

37-06 

517 

395 

912 

667 

1.184 

778 

1.295 

37-75  (4  and  5). 

193 

1,040 

1.233 

1.756 

1,949 

2,047 

2.240 

SUtetoUl 

3,682 

6,426 

10.108 

10.851 

14.534 

12,649 

16.331 

OREGON 

38—01 

272 

129 

401 

217 

489 

253 

525 

38-02 

717 

697 

1,414 

1.177 

1.893 

1,372 

2,088 

38—03 

30 

321 

351 

542 

571 

631 

661 

38-04 

121 

421 

542 

711 

832 

829 

950 

State  total 

1,140 

1,568 

2,708 

2.647 

3.785 

3,085 

4,224 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39-06 

31 

31 

53 

53 

62 

62 

39-07 

232 

232 

392 

392 

457 

457 

39-08 

4 

483 

487 

815 

820 

950 

955 

39-09 

108 

108 

182 

182 

212 

212 

39-10 

186 

186 

314 

314 

366 

366 

39-11 

137 

137 

231 

231 

269 

269 

39-12 

448 

448 

757 

757 

882 

8(2 

39-13 

137 

137 

232 

232 

270 

270 

39-15 

66 

58 

124 

98 

164 

114 

180 

39-16 

27 

239 

265 

403 

430 

470 

496 

39-17 

218 

218 

368 

368 

429 

429 

39-18 

19 

9 

27 

15 

33 

17 

36 

39-19 

49 

499 

548 

843 

892 

982 

1.031 

39-23 

18 

18 

30 

30 

35 

35 

39—26 

13 

13 

22 

22 

26 

26 

39-27 

3 

132 

135 

223 

225 

259 

262 

39—57(14.20,27) 

405 

42 

2,065 

405 

42 

2,426 

683 

70 

3.487 

683 

70 

3,849 

796 
82 

4,065 

796 

39— 63  (8  and  13) 

82 

39-66(1-5) 

361 

4,426 

39-67  (16  and  17) 

24 

24 

40 

40 

47 

47 

Stata  total 

529 

5,484 

6,011 

9.258 

9,787 

10,790 

11,319 

RHODE  ISLAND 

40-01 

899 

600 

1,499 

1,013 

1,912 

1,181 

2,  WO 

40-02 

698 

745 

1,442 

1,257 

1,955 

1,466 

2,164 

40-79(1  and  2) 

128 

128 

217 

217 

253 

2S3 

State  total 

1.597 

1,473 

3.0(9 

2,487 

4.084 

2,900 

4,497 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

41-01 

1,428 

2,035 

3.463 

3,437 

4,865 

4,006 

^•^ 

41-02 

77 

1,118 

1,195 

1,888 

1.965 

2,200 

^VJi 

41-03 

13 

48 

61 

82 

94 

95 

108 

41-04 

48 

48 

81 

81 

95 

95 

41-05      

385 

54 

135 
69 

520 
123 

228 
117 

614 
171 

266 
137 

651 

41-06 .- 

190 

Stata  total 

1,957 

3.453 

5,410 

5,833 

7.790 

6.799 

8,756 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

42-01 

214 

201 

414 

339 

553 

395 

609 

42-02 

2,641 

629 

3,270 

1.062 

3.703 

1.237 

3,878 

State  total 

2,855 

830 

3,684 

1.401 

4.256 

1.632 

4,487 

355 

578 

591 

674 

687 

656 

1.097 

1.103 

1,279 

1.285 

258 

433 

434 

505 

506 

1,060 

1.259 

1.574 

1,467 

1.782 

May  5,  1970 
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14149 


CD 


Btn- 

titlt- 

menl 

plus 

Atn- 

other  at 

titlt- 

appro  x»- 

mtnt  at 

mately 

90ptr- 

45  per- 

ctnt 

cent 

Bw>- 

Ben- 

titte- 

title- 

intnt 

fn#ni 

plus 

plus 

Total 

othtr  at 

Total 

other  at 

Total 

pay- 

approxi- 

pay- 

approxi- 

pay- 

ment 

mately 

ment 

mately 

ment 

01425 

76ptr- 

of  585 

89  per- 

0(650 

million 

ctnt 

million 

cent 

million 

(1) 


(2)    (1)-K2) 


(4)    (1)-K4)  (6)     (1)-K6) 


43-05 220 

43-06 654 

43-07 1  154 

43-08 12  261 

43-09 345  295 

43-96  (7  and  8) 502 

Stata  total 693  4.079 

TEXAS 

44-01 36  975 

44-02 5  41 

44-03 18  316 

44-04 106  265 

44-05 3  S3 

44—06. 166 

44-07 2 

44-08 12 

44-09 472 

44-10 352  438 

44-11 1,156  1,175 

44-12 374  2,210 

44-13 471  639 

44—14 181  606 

44-15 86  94 

44-16 1.118  1.615 

44-17 708  621 

44-18 188  221 

44-19 136  127 

44-20 148  646 

44—21 247  408 

44—22      8  322 

44-23 106  627 

44-53  (3.  5,  6  and  13)...            5  293 

44— 56  (7.  8  and  22) 1  265 

44-86  (20,  21 ,  and  23). .      2. 348  3, 301 

State  total... 

UTAH 

45-01 

45-02 

Statttotal... 

VERMONT 
46-99 (at  large)... 
State  total... 

VIRGINIA 

47-01      1,793  3,560 

47-02 1,416  2,452 

47^    16  520 

47-04 511  1,029 

47-05 39 

47-06 15  371 

47-07 5  38 

47-08 80  1,388 

47—09          270 

47—10"... 463  9,670 

Stata  total 4.299  19.337 


220 
654 
155 
273 
640 
502 


371 
1,104 
261 
440 
498 
848 


371 
1,104 
261 
452 
843 
848 


432 
1,287 
304 
513 
580 
989 


432 
1,287 
305 
525 
926 
989 


4,773       6.889       7,581       8.030        8.724 


1.011 

46 

334 

372 

56 

166 

2 

12 

472 

790 

2,331 

2.584 

1.111 

787 

181 

2,733 

1.329 

409 

263 

795 

655 

330 

733 

298 

266 

5,649 


1.646 

69 

534 

448 

89 

280 

3 

20 

798 

739 

1,984 
/  3.732 

1,079 

1.023 
159 

2.728 

1,049 
373 
215 

1,092 
688 
543 

1,058 
494 
448 

5,574 


1,682 

74 

552 

555 

93 

280 

3 

20 

798 

1,091 

3,140 

4,106 

1,551 

1,204 

245 

3,846 

1,757 

561 

351 

1,240 

935 

551 

1,165 

499 

449 

7,922 


1,918 

81 

622 

522 

104 

327 

3 

24 

930 

862 

2,313 

4,351 

1.258 

1.192 

185 

3,180 

1,223 

434 

251 

1,272 

803 

633 

1,233 

576 

523 

6.498 


1.955 
85 
641 
629 
107 
327 
3 

24 

930 

1,214 

3,469 

4,724 

1,730 

1,373 

272 

4,297 

1,931 

623 

387 

1.421 

1,049 

641 

1,340 

581 

523 

8,846 


7,801 

15.910 

23,715 

26.865 

34.670 

31,318 

39,122 

1.011 
264 

2.878 
1,116 

3.889 
1.379 

4.860 
1.884 

5.871 
2,148 

5.665 
2.196 

6,677 
2,460 

1.275 

3,994 

5.268 

6.744 

8,019 

7,861 

9,137 

4 

87 

91 

147 

151 

171 

175 

4 

87 

91 

147 

151 

171 

175 

5,354 
3.868 

536 

1,540 

39 

386 

43 

1,467 

270 

10,133 


6,013 

4,141 

878 

1,738 

66 

627 

65 

2,343 

457 

16,330 


7,806 

5,557 

895 

2,249 

66 

642 

69 

2,423 

457 

16, 793 


7,009 

4,827 

1,024 

2,026 

77 

731 

75 

2,731 

532 

19,036 


8,802 

6,243 

1,040 

2,537 

77 

746 

80 

2,811 

532 

19,499 


23,636     32,658     36,957      38,068       42,367 


CD 


Atn- 

tittt^ 

mtnt  at 

90per- 


Ben- 

title- 

mtnt 

plus 

othtr  at 

approxh 

mately 

45ptr- 

ctnt 


Bmh 


Total 

pay- 

mtnt 

0(425 

millioa 


phis 
othtr  at 
approxi- 
mately 
76ptr- 

Ctflt 


Total 

pay- 

mont 

0(585 

million 


B  Ml- 

titlt- 
mtdt 

Pte 

Othtr  at 

approxi- 

mattly 

89ptr- 

ctnt 


Total 

pay- 

.ntnt 

0(650 

million 


(1) 


(2)   a)-K2)  (4)   (1)-K4)  (6)    iO)+<6) 


WASHINGTON 

48-01                    61  515  576  870  931  1,014  1,075 

i|io2 ::::::::     756  682  1,437  1,151  1,907  1,342  2,098 

iSZS 166  432  597  729  895  850  1,016 

l8=M""":::::::~:::::     m  SJf  1,538  1.420  2.118  i.we  2.353 

4pS  :.:.:::::.-::  1.009  432  1 441  729  1.735  sso  i.ws 

ir^.:::::::::. 2^098  2,421  4,520  4,099  6,i87  4,766  6,864 

48^::::.:::::.: w  339  387  573  621  668  7i6 

State  total .4,835  5.662  1»496  9,561  14,397  11,146  15, j« 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

49-02      21  192  213  325  345  378  399 

ioZm    1  45  45  75  76  88  89 

lliiS::::::::::::::::: '.  «  93  m  157  m  m 

State  total 22  330  351  556  578  648  671 

WISCONSIN 

50-02                         ..         240  225  466  381  621  444  M4 

5CI03 :.           39  472  511  798  836  930  968 

55I07 51  47  98  80  131  93  144 

50=08 1"::::::::      12  63  75  107  m  m  ig 

SCIio 178  58  236  98  276  114  292 

5S=55°-(4.5Vnd9):::;::         'I  244  252  412  420  480  488 

State  total 528  1.109  1,638  1.876  2,403  2.186  2.713 

I 
WYOMING 

51-99  (at  largt) 1.323  459  1,782  775  2.098  903  2,227 

Statetotal 1.323  459  1,782  775  2,098  903  2.227 

140-99..*!"*" 1.501  576  2.077  973  2.474  1,134  2,(3( 

Statetotal 1,501  576  2,077  973  2.474  1.134  2,636 

PUERTO  RICO 

170_99 197  197  333  333  389  389 

Statetotal 197  197  333  333  389  389 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

18!^99 16  16  V  V  31  31 

Statetotal 16  16  27  27  31  31 

National  total 158.127  232,320  390,456  392,319  550,448  457,317  615,445 

Federal  schools 

gt?'."". 34.550 34,550 34.550 

Total 425,006 584,998  649,995 


JETS  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  the  Oovemment  of 
Israel  announ<»d  that  Soviet  pilots  were 
flying  Soviet-built  Jets  supplied  to  Egypt. 
This  announcement  has  been  confirmed 
by  American  sources  since  then.  While 
the  news  is  certainly  a  most  depressing 
development,  none  of  us  has  the  right  to 
be  surprised.  The  administration  invited 
this  shocking  development  last  month 
when  it  refused  to  sell  jet  aircraft  to 
Israel,  thus  telling  the  world  that  our 
resolve  to  aid  an  ally  in  the  Middle  East 
crisis  had  weakened  substantially. 

There  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  rea- 
son, at  this  moment,  to  rehash  the  details 
of  certain  well-established  facts.  Let  us 
just  recall  the  two  basic  premises  in  the 
Middle  East  conflict.  Israel  is  fighting  to 


survive  as  a  nation.  The  Arab  States,  par- 
ticularly Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq  are  fight- 
ing to  destroy  jsrael  as  a  nation. 

President  Nixon,  we  have  been  told, 
has  called  for  a  reevaluation  of  his  earlier 
decision  against  the  sale  of  jets  to  Israel. 
I  hope  he  will  not  make  the  same  mistake 
twice.  I  hope  his  earlier  mistake  is  rep- 
arable. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  speak 
plainly  for  a  moment.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
card   for    a    moment    the    embellished 
phrases    cmd    parliamentary     verbiage* 
which  we  too  often  find  necessary. 

What  would  It  take  for  Israel  to  con- 
vince the  United  States  to  cease  its  de- 
nial of  assistance? 

Would  we  be  more  willing  to  aid  Israel 
If  she  had  an  unstable  government? 

Would  we  be  more  willing  to  aid  Israel 


if  she  were  neutralist  Instead  of  pro- 
Western? 

Would  we  be  gvore  willing  to  aid  Israel 
if  her  ruling  poutlcal  parties  condemned 
to  imprisonment  and  death  their  political 
opponents? 

Would  we  be  more  willing  to  tSA  Israel 
if  she  permitted  most  of  that  aid  to  find 
its  way  Into  the  black  market? 

Would  we  be  more  willing  to  aid  Israel 
if  she  were  demanding  a  handout  In- 
stead of  merely  seeking  permission  to 
buy  American -made  products? 

Would  we  be  more  willing  to  aid  Israel 
if  she  were  asking  us  to  sacrifice  42.000 
American  lives? 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  recent  ac- 
tions of  our  CJovemment  with  reference 
to  Israel  are  an  outrageous  betrayal  of 
our  own  heritage.  I  believe  the  recent 
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actions  of  our  Government  were  tanta- 
mount  to  an  open  Invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  escalate  Its  military  involve- 
ment in  support  of  Egypt. 

Mi.  President,  Israel  is  one  of  the  only 
countries  in  the  world  which  is  not  trying 
to  enlist  American  Involvement^  We  can 
sell  Jets  to  Israel  without  committing  one 
American  citizen  or  one  U.S.  doljar  to  the 
Middle  East  conflict,  and  yet  we  hesitate. 

Mr.  President.  Israel  wants  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  so  do  we.  Can  the 
same  be  said  for  Egypt  and  the  Soivet 
Union?  Clearly  not.  President  Kasser  of 
Egypt  has  declared  a  war  of  attrition 
against  Israel.  The  only  way  Israel  can 
prevent  Nasser  from  achievin*  success 
in  that  war  of  attrition  is  by  maintaining 
overwhelming  air  superiority.  Tl)  do  that, 
Israel  needs  to  buy  American!  aircraft 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  way  for 
Nasser  to  achieve  his  goal  is  to  neutralize 
Israel's  air  superiority.  To  do  that,  Nas- 
ser needs  Soviet  planes  and  pilots. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  Nasser  the 
aid  he  needs  even  at  the  risk  of  Soviet 
lives.  We  caimot  delay,  for  even  jone  more 
day,  agreeing  to  sell  Israel  thi  aircraft 
she  desperately  needs  in  order  t  >  survive. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  O'CLOCK 
TODAY 


PJkl. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presld  ent,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  o'<JIock  p.m. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at'  1  o'clock 
and  2  minutes  pjn..  the  Sena|«  took  a 
recess  imtil  2  o'clock  pjn.  to<lay. 

At  2  o'clock  pjn.,  on  the  exr^ration  of 
the  recess,  the  Senate  reconvened,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presldi|ig  Officer 
(Mr.  ERvnf). 


SINEWS 


ORDER  OP  BUI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prteldent,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quongn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ervuj)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  rtil. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 


The     PRESIDING     OPPICtR     (Mr. 


quorym  call  be  rescinded 
/The   ^PRESIDING     C 
QKAVfi^ .    Without   objectlcm,  I  it   is   so 
ordered.  I 

Is  there  further  morning  busness? 


VIOLENCE  AND  TRAGEDY  JLT  KENT 
STATE  UNIVERSITT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  ire  are  all 
aware  of  the  terrible  tragedy  yesterday 
at  Kent  State  University  in  Ohio  In 
which  four  young  people  were  ^ed. 

Today  is  ix>t  the  time  and  Ifals  is  not 
the  place  to  fix  blame.  Nor  14  this  the 
place  or  time  to  Jud^  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  or  causes  behind  the  riots. 

I  think,  rather,  it  is  time  for  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old.  to  search  ^eir  souls 
to  determine  if  there  are  not  better  an- 
swers to  our  problems  than  vlplent  dis- 
sent and  to  ask  if  the  road  td  i>eace  In 
America  is  not  as  essential  as  the  road 
to  peaee  in  Vletnun. 

Those  who  suitport  the  UA  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  do  so  In  th4  name  of 


freedom  and  Justice.  Those  who  support 
the  President's  strike  at  North  Viet- 
namese sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  do  so  in 
the  belief  that  in  the  end  it  will  save 
American  lives,  hasten  the  process  of 
Vietnamization,  and  permit  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  more  quickly. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  these  be- 
liefs and  the  President's  actions  for  their 
own  good  reasons.  But  surely  all  can 
agree  that  we  oppose  war  and  violence. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  msike  a  p>olnt 
which  has  not  been  made  smd  which 
should  be  made. 

When  students  attack  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  they  are  not  attacking 
the  establishment;  they  are  attacking, 
for  the  most  part,  young  men,  men  of 
their  own  generation,  some  of  whom  also 
go  to  college  or  work  and  have  wives 
and  babies,  young  men  serving  out  their 
obligations  to  their  country  or  who  fed 
a  duty  to  serve  their  country. 

I  urge  the  young  people  on  our  cam- 
puses to  take  a  second  look  at  those  they 
vent  their  protests  on.  They  are  black; 
they  are  white  or  brown.  They  have  every 
degree  of  intelligence  and  education.  The 
only  thing  separating  them  from  their 
counterparts  on  campus  is  a  uniform  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  present,  not  to 
create  violence  but  to  prevent  it  if 
possible. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  imd  men  of  good 
will  everywhere  will  Join  now  to  seek  an 
end  to  violence,  an  end  to  arson  and  to 
shooting  and  an  end  to  turmoil. 

Surely,  unless  we  Join  together  to  bring 
peace  to  our  country,  we  cannot  really 
expect  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam  or  to 
preserve  the  peace  anywhere  rise  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 
heard,  with  extreme  regret,  of  the  trag- 
edy at  Kent  State  University,  where  four 
students,  or  four  people,  not  all  students 
as  I  imderstand  it,  were  killed. 

While  I  think  that  such  a  confronta- 
tion was  inevitable  because  of  the  prog- 
ress of  dissent  and  violence,  I  regret  very 
much  that  it  had  to  happen,  especisOly 
that  it  had  to  happen  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity in  Ohio. 

The  background  of  this  event  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  building  up  for  a 
long  time.  Last  week,  at  Ohio  State,  there 
was  disruption  and  violence.  The  word 
was  out,  as  early  as  3  days  before,  that 
this  was  going  to  happen  at  Kent  State. 
There  were  people  who  obviously  felt 
that  this  was  organized  and  some  were 
going  to  be  present  from  out  of  town. 

The  Ohio  National  Guard  had  been  on 
strike  duty  because  of  the  teamsters' 
wildcat  strikes  in  northern  Ohio.  Many 
of  these  young  men  in  the  National 
Guard — and  I  say  young  men  because 
most  of  them,  I  would  say,  are  in  the 
group  of  17-  to  20-year-olds — have  been 
on  the  road  continuously  since  they  have 
been  called  out.  Some  have  reported  that 
they  had  less  than  3  hours  of  sleep  in  the 
48  hours  before  the  confrontation  at 
Kent  State. 

They  carried  live  ammunition.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  ever  going  to  send 
our  troops  out  to  face  violence  without 
live  ammunition,  nor  do  I  recommend  it. 
Of  course,  the  discipline  of  handling 
live  ammunltk)n  la  something  which  Is 


hard  to  train.  I  speak  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  this,  because  I  commanded  a 
battalion  of  the  National  Guard  on 
strike  duty  with  guardsmen  who  had  as 
little  experience  as  some  of  these  men,  no 
doubt,  and  I  saw  the  great  danger  in 
permitting  men  with  little  or  no  training 
to  face  what  they  thought  was  imminent 
danger. 

When  the  confrontation  developed  on 
the  campiis  and  the  students  resisted,  in- 
stead of  moving  out,  after  it  was  an- 
noimced  on  the  loudspeaker  to  them  that 
they  should  return  to  their  quarters, 
the  guardsmen  advanced  in  a  line,  firing 
teargas.  The  tear  gas  was  effective  and 
the  students  fell  back.  Then,  as  a  group 
of  spectators  and  other  demonstrators 
moved  in  behind  the  guardsmen,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  felt  it  endangered  their 
position,  the  guardsmen  reversed  and 
started  back  against  the  other  group. 
Then  the  ones  who  had  given  way  in  the 
twx  of  the  first  movement,  started  filter- 
ing back  behind  the  guardsmen  again, 
hurling  objects  and  giving  abuse. 

Then  something  happened,  which 
usually  happens  in  this  kind  of  thing, 
imfortimately. 

Someone  thought  he  was  fired  upon,  or 
someone  thought  he  was  in  danger  of 
his  life,  and  the  first  shot  was  fired. 

Some  say  It  was  a  sniper.  I  have  no 
proof  of  that,  and  I  doubt  it.  But  what- 
ever it  was,  this  man  felt  that  his  life 
wsis  endangered,  because  here  were  30 
guardsmen  surrounded  by  over  a  thou- 
sand rioters,  or  people  who  were  adding 
to  the  crowd,  and  they  felt  endsuigered, 
and  the  first  shot  was  fired.  Then  seven 
or  eight  men  fired  their  pieces,  and  four 
people  were  dead  and  several  wounded. 

I  say  that  such  a  confrontation  is  In- 
evitable because  when  violence  Is  un- 
leashed, the  only  answer  is  more  violence. 
Emotions  unleased  bring  the  same  type 
of  retribution. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  situation  now 
that  is  gong  to  spread,  I  am  afraid.  We 
have  made  students  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  is  danger  Involved. 

The  students  that  I  talked  to  in  my 
office  said,  "Well  if  they  had  told  us  that 
we  might  get  hurt,  this  would  not  have 
happened." 

In  other  words,  up  imtll  now,  there 
have  been  two  sets  of  rules.  A  guardsman 
or  a  policeman  is  fair  game  for  insults, 
for  being  hit  with  rocks,  for  being  at- 
tacked. But  the  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  they  be  guardsmen  or 
policemen,  cannot  strike  back.  It  was  not 
playing  the  game  for  them  to  do  violence 
to  those  who  attack  them.  And  it  came 
as  a  complete  surprise. 

I  suppose  that  we  will  now  see  revolu- 
tion recognized  for  what  it  Is — revolu- 
tion. 

We  are  going  to  be  forced  to  take  sides, 
if  we  have  not  already  done  so.  But  at 
least  this  tragedy  should  bring  home  to 
all  who  are  Involved  in  these  violent 
demonstrations  that  there  is  danger,  that 
people  will  be  hurt,  and  that  people  wiU 
be  killed. 

I  siippoee  that  these  four  people  wUl 
go  down  in  history  as  martyrs,  and  per- 
hi^M  they  should.  But  martyrs  to  what? 
Martyrs  to  the  very  force  of  Ignorance 
or  violence  that  we  form  govemmentB  to 
try  to  get  away  from. 
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There  Is  a  place  for  disagreement,  a 
place  for  dissent.  There  is  a  place  for 
demonstrations.  But  there  is  no  place 
for  violence  in  organized  government. 

And  the  very  thing  that  we  banded 
together  for,  and  that  the  first  men  of 
our  known  history  banded  together  for, 
was  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  community, 
because  nothing  else  can  prosper  or  de- 
velop if  there  is  no  freedom  from  fear. 
We  are  now  right  back  at  that  point  in 
our  country.  Pear  does  exist. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  statement  on  a  matter 
with  which  he  has  great  familiarity. 

I  realize  that  this  circumstance  and 
situation  is  a  difficult  and  Important  one 
for  the  Nation.  I  think  that  it  requires 
objectivity  «md  compassion  to  view  it  in 
the  right  perspective. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  report 
to  us  on  the  situation  at  Kent  University. 

I  believe  that  the  forces  of  unrest  in 
this  country  are  serious,  indeed.  But,  I 
believe  that  the  remarks  of  another  of 
our  distlngiiished  colleagues  this  morn- 
ing, the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  on 
television,  to  the  effect  that  violence 
alwajrs  produces  violence  and  is  self- 
defeating,  is  relevant  to  our  objective 
view  of  the  situation. 

I  believe  that  as  I  watched  the  tele- 
vision programs  this  morning  in  their 
presentation  of  the  situation  at  Kent 
University  smd  around  the  country,  that 
we  could  commend  to  them  some  of  the 
same  objectivity  that  I  now  commend 
to  our  colleagues  in  an  appraisal  of  the 
situation  in  this  country. 

I  specifically  refer  to  the  television 
programs  which  showed  by  zoom  lens 
a  view  down  the  rlfie  sight  of  a  guards- 
man pointing  toward  an  oncoming 
group  of  students,  and  then  another  zoom 
shot  from  the  crowd  to  the  oncoming 
National  Guard  vehicle  carrier,  which 
showed  gas  being  thrown  into  a  group 
of  students  and  then  a  student  pick- 
ing it  up;  zooming  in  so  close  that  one 
could  see  the  face  of  the  student;  then 
showing  the  student  throwing  it  back  at 
the  guardsmen. 

I  believe  that  remarks  such  as  those 
made  by  Hugh  Downs  on  this  morning's 
"Today"  show,  quoting  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident as  saying  that  the  fact  tliat  vio- 
lence produces  violence  is  predictable. 
Is  an  Indication  of  a  police  state  men- 
tality in  the  United  States  Is  not  help- 
ful toward  the  end  of  objective  report- 
ing of  a  serious  issue. 

Opinion  formers  in  this  country  are 
not  limited  to  governmental  officials. 
News  media  persontdities  are  opinion 
formers  as  well,  and  I  beUeve  it  it  for- 
tunate that  nongovernmental  sources, 
such  as  Vanderbllt  University,  In  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
taping  all  of  the  morning  and  evening 
network  news  programs  so  that  c(»n- 


mentators  today  and  scholars  in  the  fu- 
ture can  examine  them  and  determine 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  rep- 
resent objective  reporting  or  sxibjectlve 
interpretation. 

My  call  at  this  time  is  for  an  objec- 
-  tlve  consideration  in  this  matter  calmly 
and  Impassionately. 
"■T.  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  fnwn  Ohio  for  his  remarks 
today  concerning  his  conference  this 
morning.  In  which  I  to(*  part,  with  five 
young  men  from  Kent  University  in  his 
office.  Two  of  these  yoimg  men  were 
witnesses  to  the  tragic  occurrence  yes- 
terday. 

They  were  outstanding  young  men  and 
bona  fide  students  of  Kent  University. 
They  were  concerned,  and  rightfully  so, 
over  what  may  happen  next. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  assess  the  scope  of  the  problem  or  to 
fix  the  blame. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (.Mi.  Saxbe) 
rendered  a  great  service  in  meeting  with 
these  young  men  to  determine  what  hap- 
pened. We  should  determine  what  we 
might  in  the  Senate,  or  what  the  uni- 
versities or  the  students  might  do,  to 
prevent  tragedy  from  spreading  to  other 
campuses. 

I  was  shocked  this  morning,  not  sur- 
prised, when  Hugh  Downs  made  the 
statement  referred  to  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  I  recognize  the 
anti-Agnew  bias  of  Mr.  Downs,  but  was 
surprised  that  he  would  suggest  on  the 
"Today  Show"  that  statements  of  the 
Vice  President  indicated  a  police  state 
actl(m  or  response. 

Anyone  In  this  Chamber  or  within 
hearing  of  my  voice  could  predict  that 
if  one  is  taunted  long  enough — violence 
will  beget  violence ;  sooner  or  later  it  will 
occur.  It  does  not  take  the  hindsight  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Downs  to  point  this  out  nor 
should  he  infer  criticism  of  the  Vice 
President. 

Primarily,  I  shstfe  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  trust  we  recognize  that  the  yoimg 
men  in  the  National  Guard  are  much 
like  the  young  men  on  the  campus.  They 
are  distraught.  They  are  concerned. 
They  tilso  have  a  breaking  point 

Campus  violence,  campus  dlsturfocmce, 
campus  uzu-est  as  I  understand  it,  is 
caused  because  young  men  and  young 
women  are  frustrated,  and  some  explode 
in  the  process.  I  would  hope  college 
students  would  realize  that  the  young 
men  in  uniform  are  much  like  them- 
selves. They  also  have  breaking  points. 

I  do  not  know  the  fEicts  concerning 
Kent  University  but  hope  what  hap- 
pened there  never  happens  again  on  any 
other  campus. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  inxa  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CCXDK.  Mr.  President,  in  relation 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  frwA  Ohio, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  this  morning  we 
conducted  hearings  on  a  constitutional 
Eunendment.  An  organization  called  the 
Women's  Liberation  Movement  appeared 
before  our  committee. 


They  did  not  give  their  names  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  because  they 
said  they  spoke  for  everyone.  There  were 
three  of  them,  and  after  two  of  them 
Bpoke,  they  said  that  ended  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee. 

They  thai  got  up  and  moved  in  front 
with  their  backs  to  the  committee.  One 
of  the  young  ladies  grabbed  the  micro- 
phone and  talked  for  15  or  20  minutes. 
No  one  stopped  her.  She  cussed  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  She  cussed  the 
Government.  She  spc*:e  critically  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  She 
lambasted  everybody  she  could  lambaste. 
No  (me  stopped  her. 

The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  there  are  many  of  us  who  want  amd 
can  help.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
made  reference  to  this  a  short  time  ago 
at  lunch.  It  becomes  more  and  more  of 
a  problem  to  speak  to  students  because 
they  boo  and  hiss.  It  is  difflciUt  to  get 
a  message  across.  I  have  a  daughter  in 
college,  another  daughter  who  is  going 
to  college  this  fall,  and  another  who  Is 
going  the  next  fall. 

When  someone  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  "If  only  they  had  told  us 
someone  would  get  hurt,"  what  did  they 
think  might  happen  when  the  day  before 
they  burned  down  a  building  on  the 
campus?  What  did  they  think  when  the 
destructlMi  Is  over  $200  million  for  this 
past  academic  year?  Do  they  not  realize 
that  we  here  also  disagree:  that  there 
are  many  times  when  the  votes  In  this 
Chamber  reflect  that  disagraement; 
and  that  some  days  the  people  in  the 
galleries  agree  with  you  and  some  days 
they  dissigree? 

I  must  say  that  I  wish  they  could 
understand,  bcause  we  want  to  hear 
them.  But,  we  also  want  to  be  heard. 

I  c(»nmend  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  putting  this  matter  into  perspective. 
I  also  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  who  said  at  Ixmch  today  we  should 
take  our  turn  on  college  campiises  even 
tiiough  we  are  going  to  be  booed  and 
hissed,  £Uid  that  we  should  subject  our- 
selves to  It,  even  though  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  said.  "I  do  iK>t  get  that  much 
combat  pay."  Maybe  that  is  what  has  to 
be  done,  because  we,  in  fact,  are' trying 
our  best  to  listen  to  them.  I  wish  they 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  ob- 
servatlcois,  wiiich  have  made  it  easier 
for  me  to  speak  in  such  a  very  tragic 
mcMnent. 

I  think  it  would  be  almost  fruitless  to 
try  to  justify  or  condemn  such  a  terrible 
tragedy.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbx)  for  trying  to  put  the  matter 
in  focus  as  he  has. 

Mr.  President  we  must  learn  from  a 
terrible  tragedy.  This  situation  could  now 
go  either  way.  There  are  some  7  millicm 
college  students  in  this  country.  One  di- 
rection would  be  for  an  enormous  section 
of  the  college  community  to  get  very 
angry.  This  would  sarvt  cmly  to  cause 
more  tragedy  and  reduce  the  effective- 
ness. Justice,  and  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try in  which  we  commonly  jresUJe  and  the 
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country  we  commonly  seek  to  enjoy.  The 
other  way  would  be  to  pause  4t  the  abyss 
and  say  that  this  terrible  tragedy  will 
teach  us  now  that  we  havei  to  have  a 
dialog  and  hear  each  other,  ^e  have  to 
beclvU. 

For  our  part,  as  responsibly  as  we  can, 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  deep 
currents  of  feeling  which  s$y  there  Is 
much  need  for  great  and,  Justifiable 
change  in  this  country  and  {our  opera- 
tions abroad,  especially  in  tl^e  Vietnam 
war.  We  must  be  willing  to  listen,  be  un- 
afraid of  change,  and  if  we  f^l  it  desir- 
able, fight  for  it  with  vigori  It  is  also 
important  that  we  give  them  the  feeling 
that  we  are  willing  to  fight  fc*  necessary 
changes  with  vigor.  There  j  are  many 
measures  pending  in  Congress  which  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  them  feel 
we  are  responsive,  including  electoral  re- 
form, the  18-year-old  vote,  aad  congres- 
sional reform.  Also,  whatever  one  may 
have  thought  of  the  two  Supreme  Court 
nominations,  most  felt  the  Senate  was 
trying  to  exercise  its  Judgment,  right  or 
wrong,  and  that  we  were  looking  after 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  as  best 
we  could. 

I  do  not  advise  Members  tolgo  to  cam- 
puses where  they  will  be  shftuted  down 
or  treated  uncivilly,  although  a  little  of 
that  we  will  have  to  take,  but  there  are 
many  campuses  where  one  cati  get  a  rea- 
sonable hearing.  The  word  goes  out  that 
we  are  sitting  here  in  our  Ivory  tower, 
in  Washington ;  but  the  word  should  also 
go  out  that  we  are  willing  to  Usten  and 
we  would  like  to  express  what  we  think. 
If  we  make  an  attempt  to  explain  our- 
selves, we  will  be  listened  to. 

I  would  like  to  give  Senators  a  brief  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  Not  i  long  ago  I 
made  a  speech  on  a  college  campus. 
Someone  asked  me  about  th^  volunteer 
army.  I  knew  the  audience  i  was  for  a 
volimteer  army.  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPTCEjI.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  omy  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.  '. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.        J 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said,  "No.  |  am  sorry. 
I  do  not  agree  with  this.  |iot  on  the 
ground  of  expense  but  bectiuse  I  am 
afraid  and  concerned  as  to  ^hat  a  pro- 
fessional military  organizatldn  might  do 
in  the  present  climate  of  tha  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States."  k  explained 
my  position  in  some  detail,  lihe  roof  did 
not  fall  in  and  the  kids  listened.  Some  did 
boo.  but  on  the  whole  they  did  not  hiss 
and  run  me  off  the  platform  because  they 
knew  I  w?s  telling  the  truth  and  that  is 
the  way  I  felt. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  vert  important 
case  In  point.  I  hope  in  this  terrible  hour, 
and  it  is  a  terrible  hour  far  our  chil- 
dren, too — almost  all  of  us  t^ve  kids  in 
college — we  understand  the  situation. 
This  Is  a  time  when  we  have  to  go  to  them 
If  we  want  them  to  come  to  us.  and  again. 
I  repeat,  there  should  not  be  imclvllly. 
There  is  no  need  for  that.  But  there  are 
camiTUses  where  a  Senator  can  get  a 
reasonably  civil  hearing  and  right  now 
it  would  be  of  enormous  hett}  for  us  to 
expieas  ourselves  to  them  a^  for  them 
to  apttm  themsdves  to  us. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
speech  last  night  at  Brown  University  on 
the  new  politics  and  the  motivation 
crisis  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thk    Niw    Politics    and    the    Motivation 

Ckisib:    Can    thk    Snjurr    Majorttt    Lm 

With  thx  Nkw  1.kit  in   Amcxica? 

Our  democratic  lostltutloiu  are  In  graver 
danger  toda;  than  In  any  period  In  our  na- 
tion's blAtory.  We  are  faced  with  the  danger 
of  tyrannies  both  from  the  violent  left  and 
the  reactionary  right.  The  rhetoric  U  be- 
coming Increasingly  simplistic  and  inflam- 
matory. 

What  Is  bringing  about  this  condition,  I 
believe,  more  than  or  at  least  equal  to,  any 
other  factor  Is  the  persistence  of  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam — with  the  danger  now 
of  permanent  extension  of  the  conflict  Into 
Cambodia — a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the 
young.  The  confrontations  In  otir  country 
have  tended,  therefore,  to  become  more  Im- 
passioned and  more  dangerous. 

And,  as  the  rhetoric  has  heated  up.  so  have 
the  related  actions  of  both  the  violent  left 
and  the  reactionary  right. 

Arson,  vandalism  and  assault  have  be- 
come conunonplace  on  some  of  our  nation's 
campuses.  Things  have  become  so  bad  that 
It  Is  often  no  longer  possible  to  tell  whether 
a  campus  Incident  In  Its  ultimate  violent 
manifestations  results  from  a  student  riot  or 
a  police  "bust."  Surely,  one  provokes  the 
other  and  even  more  dangerous,  the  overall 
Impact  Is  to  cause  a  severe  reaction  In  the 
surrounding  communities — usually  expressed 
In  the  form  of  hostility  toward  the  campus 
as  a  whole. 

Often,  the  original  legitimate  purpose  of 
the  protest — against  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, or  to  try  to  make  our  college  and  uni- 
versities more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
their  students  or  to  the  Ills  of  the  society 
around  them — Is  lost  to  the  public  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  protest  Itself. 

While  campus  unrest  and  the  growing  In- 
cidence of  bombings,  snlplngs  and  other  out- 
rages of  the  violent  left  pose  a  grave  national 
problem,  there  Is  another,  and  at  least  equal, 
danger — the  growing  threat  of  repression, 
not  only  of  "demonstrations."  but  of  all 
forms  of  expression  and  dissent  traditionally 
protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  other  periods 
In  our  history  when  war  or  domestic  turmoil 
have  resulted  In  restrictions  or  threatened 
restrictions  on  our  basic  constitutional  lib- 
erties, dating  back  to  the  Allen  and  Sedition 
Acts  of  1789,  and  including  the  sus(>ension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  Civil 
War.  the  repression  of  "anarchists"  after 
World  War  I,  the  strong-arm  tactics  of  the 
industrial  barons  during  the  major  labor 
disputes  of  the  early  years  of  this  century 
and  the  latter-day  witch  hunts  of  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  allegedly  to  unearth  Com- 
munists In  the  mid  1950's. 

But  now  there  seems  to  be  the  threat  of 
a  more  insidious  form  of  repression  in  our 
land,  touched  off  by  the  growing  threat  of 
violence  on  the  radical  left,  but  for  the  first 
time  tolerated.  If  not  actually  condoned,  at 
the  highest  level  of  our  Federal  government. 
The  words  and  actions  of  some  of  our  na- 
tional leaders  do  not,  as  In  the  past,  seek 
to  calm  the  fears,  heal  the  factions,  restore 
our  national  morale  or  InstUI  renewed  con- 
fidence in  our  destiny  and  In  our  Institu- 
tions. Tnst<MU1,  the  rhetoric  tends  to  foment 
and  to  divide.  And  there  Is,  as  yet,  no  visible 
leadership  at  the  very  top  to  restrain  these 
short-sighted  counsels  of  despair.  The  over- 
all Impreaston  Is  that  the  national  laadanhlp 
U.  at  best,  unclear  as  to  what  its  rhetoric 
means  and  where  It  seeks  to  take  us;  and.  at 
wont,  an  aU-too-wlUlng  party  to  the  ruptiire 
of  relations  between  groups  and  generatlona. 


Is  It  possible,  for  example,  to  fathom  the 
Federal  stop-go  positions  on  school  desegre- 
gation? 

Who  is  the  so-called  "silent  majority," 
which  so  much  of  this  rhetoric  is  directed 
to?  It  may  very  well  be  an  Imaginary  group 
of  Americans  conjured  out  of  thin  air  to  be 
the  stalking  horse  of  a  radical  trend  to  the 
right  simply  because,  by  its  very  defiiUtlon, 
It  cannot  talk  back  between  elections. 

This  repressive,  intolerant  trend  in  our 
nation  is  a  mutation  of  traditional  American 
conservatism  imder  the  stresses  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  domestic  violence  and  fear.  It  is  a 
trend  that  sho\ild  be  viewed  with  great  alarm 
by  our  national  leaders.  Moet  regrett«U>ly, 
they  have  not  yet  reacted  In  this  way. 

Another  example  of  unfortunate  dlvlsive- 
neas  is  the  much-discussed  "Southern  Strat- 
egy." It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  aimed 
at  reimlting  the  South  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  at  cutting  off  the  cultural,  ecc- 
nomic  and  communications  centers  of  the 
Northeast  from  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Re- 
gardless of  what  it  is  called,  it  is  a  strategy 
to  divide  tor  political  conquest,  rather  than 
to  bring  the  American  people  together  for 
the  common  destiny. 

So  too.  the  recent  attacks  on  the  mass 
media,  the  Supreme  Court  and  even  on  the 
nmted  States  Senate — and  I  do  not  object, 
of  course,  to  honest  criticism — are  couched 
in  terms  to  turn  people  against  one  another, 
to  sow  suspicions  among  the  people,  to  feed 
on  their  fears  and,  by  clear  implication,  to  lay 
claim  to  our  national  leaders  as  being  the 
sole  source  of  credibility,  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism in  the  land  I  This  is  hardly  the  spirit  in 
which  our  coimtry  was  built  and  has  pros- 
pered. 

But  still,  what  do  we  see  increasingly  each 
day?  Vast  computerized  files  maintained  by 
the  Army  on  those  civilians  considered  po- 
litically radical  and  therefore  potentially 
dangerous;  the  imposition  of  bizarre  restric- 
tions on  the  Constitutional  right  to  demon- 
strate peaceably,  even  in  front  of  the  White 
House;  a  wide-ranging  conspiracy  law  capa- 
ble of  prosecutions  to  stifle  those  who  orga- 
nize protests,  the  wider  use  of  wiretaps,  in- 
formers, undercover  agents,  and  subpoenas 
to  probe  the  sources  of  information  of  the 
press.  And,  In  the  name  of  keeping  pace  with 
modem  problems  of  crime,  we  are  asked  to 
give  power  over  the  Individual  to  the  Federal 
government  and  those  who  operate  it,  like 
no-knock  search  and  seizures  and  preventive 
detention,  which  in  a  climate  of  intolerance 
can  be  very  dangerous  to  our  precious  free- 
doms. 

Is  this,  then,  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
dissent  among  the  young,  the  poor  and  the 
black?  Is  it  the  way  toward  an  answer  to  the 
grave  problems  facing  xis  today — of  our  ill- 
advised  continued  Involvement  In  Vietnam, 
of  our  Imbalance  of  national  priorities  tipped 
in  favor  of  excessive  military  spending  and 
against  the  agonizing  needs  of  the  poor,  the 
blacks  and  the  hard-pressed  Middle  Ameri- 
cans? Is  it  not  rather  a  diversion  from  the 
problems  of  war  and  poverty? 

Not  only  is  all  this  dangerous,  but  it  is  bed 
politics  as  well.  Americans  are  always  grum- 
bling about  the  courts,  the  press,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Intellectuals.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  singularly  American  love  and 
respect  for  our  Institutions  and  our  rights. 
Americans.  I  feel,  want  to  see  these  insti- 
tutions and  rights  upheld  by  leaders  who  are 
prepared  to  take  the  risks  to  lead  and  not 
the  presumably  safe  poUtloal  route  of  fol- 
lowing the  consensus  of  what  is  momentarily 
popular. 

Tee.  the  American  people  are  basically  con- 
servative In  ideology — about  60  percent  of 
them  voted  either  for  Nixon  or  Wallace  In 
1908 — but  they  have  proven  themselves  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  time  and  time 
again  ready  to  support  a  progressive  who 
can  cross  party,  sectional  and  economic  lines 
to  appeal  to  their  better  instincts. 

If  repression  is  not  the  anewer,  how  then 
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do  you  deal  with  the  new  left,  even  exclud- 
ing thobe  outrageous  ones  who  seem  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  normal  communica- 
tion— who.  as  Kingman  Brewster  said,  "seem 
to  be  slipping  Into  private  self-destruction?" 
How  can  the  youthful  energy  of  the  new  left, 
and  the  new  politics  It  espouses,  be  har- 
nessed to  the  work  of  reforming  existing  In- 
stitutions with  reason,  with  humanity  and 
without  violence? 

There  are  student  radicals  today — I  oall 
them  violent  radicals — some  with  a  great 
popular  following  on  campus,  who  declare 
that  our  society  is  defunct,  its  establish- 
ment corrupt.  Its  InsUtutlons  stiiltlfylng  and , 
worthy  only  of  being  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  the  Utopian  society  of  tomorrow.  These 
violent  radicals  look  on  the  progressive  ef- 
forts of  recent  years — the  civil  rights  acts,  the 
voting  rights  acts,  the  education  acts,  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  the  war  on  poverty  and 
hunger,  the  war  on  pollution,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  floor  under  welfare  assistance — 
as  a  great  collective  sham  that  accomplished 
none  of  its  goals  and  served  instead  as  a 
conspiracy  to  keep  the  American  people 
powerless  in  a  relation  to  a  government- 
corporate  establishment. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  danger  on  the 
right,  we  must  consider  the  dangerous  re- 
fusal of  the  violent  radicals  on  the  left  to 
participate  in  the  maintenance  and  viability 
of  the  only  society  permissive  enough  to  let 
them  function — and  of  their  dangwously 
naive  assumption  that  this  society  will  Uve 
and  prosper  notwithstanding  the  violent 
radical's  every  effort  to  destroy  it.  And  what 
about  the  clear  and  open  invitation  to 
repression  and  tyranny  these  radicals  are 
courting  and  which  can  engulf  vis  all  by  its 
Irresponsdbllity  and  Its  destructlveness? 

The  terrible  fallacy  in  all  this  is  that  these 
wo\ad-be  leaders  are  seeking  to  carve  out 
yet  another  establiahment — their  own  mo- 
nopoly on  radicalism.  To  be  radical,  they  say. 
you  have  to  be  young,  angry  and  violent. 
Violence — not  evolution — is  the  only  true 
radicalism,  they  insist,  and  all  the  past 
struggle  to  gain  more  responsive,  more  hu- 
mane institutions  and  a  broader-based  so- 
ciety are  seen  by  them  only  as  a  hoax  on 
the  people. 

I  submit  that  this  is  myopia  aggravated 
by  a  bad  case  of  depression.  Who  can  lay 
complete  claim  to  radicalism,  for  is  not 
radicalism  simply  a  commitment  to  rebuild 
society?  Are  we  to  ignore  the  radical — 
though  far  from  complete— extension  of  job, 
housing  and  educational  opportunities  to 
black  Americans,  made  possible  by  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  acts  of 
Congress?  Are  we  to  ignore  the  radical — 
though  far  from  complete — enfranchisement 
of  black  Americans  and  the  resTiltant  elec- 
tion of  some  hundreds  of  black  officials  by 
lawful  nonviolent  means?  Are  we  to  Ignore 
the  radical — though  still  far  from  com- 
plete— extension  of  basic  health  services  to 
the  aged  and  the  poor.  Are  we  to  ignc»v  the 
radical — though  still  far  from  complete — 
manpower  training  and  welfare  underpin- 
ning for  the  hard-core  unemployed? 

In  two  decades  this  nation's  governmental 
and  institutional  structures  have  undergone 
sweeping,  radical  change — as  they  did  before 
In  the  decade  of  the  SO's.  Admittedly  these 
successes  have  been  limited,  and  they  have 
been  fraught  with  frustrations,  with  infla- 
tion and  bedeviled  by  war.  But  they  should 
be  viewed  as  a  start — an  example  of  what 
this  nation  is  capable  of  accomplishing.  They 
should  not  be  viewed — as  today's  violent 
radicals  who  would  have  us  do.  as  the  end — 
the  final  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  reform  a 
corrupt  society  Incapable  of  reform. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  witnessing  the  fall 
of  the  TTSA,  but  I  do  see  the  grave  danger 
of  Its  decUne  if  we  fall  to  recognize  the 
crisis  we  face  and  find  the  way  to  deal  with 
It. 


And  that  crisis  is  one  of  the  erosion  of 
motivation  and  the  paralysis  of  decision.  We 
have.  I  feel,  begun  to  nm  out  of  time;  our 
social  fabric  is  being  torn;  o\ir  unity  of 
purpoee  is  being  fragmented;  our  faith  In 
our  destiny  as  a  nation  to  be  just,  bene- 
ficlent  and  a  force  for  peace  and  liberty  is 
being  badly  shaken;  we  are  bedeviled  by 
social — as  well  as  criminal — violence  and 
even  our  national  leaders  too  often  speak 
IL  words  of  divlBlveness.  We  may  well  be 
standing  on  the  brink  of  social  upheaval  and 
constitutional  disaster. 

Violence  as  a  catalyst  for  change  and  re- 
pression as  a  response  to  violence  must  end. 
If  ever  there  was  a  need  for  national  dia- 
logue, for  dls|>asslonate  consideration  of  the 
tough  questions  facing  our  nation,  that  time 
is  now. 

Then  what  are  these  tough  questions — of 
national  morality  and  governmental  effec- 
tiveness— that  we  must  face?  How  do  we 
come  up  with  the  answers  before  it  is  too 
late? 

If  a  white  seeks  to  pass  an  his  only  pos- 
session of  value,  his  craft.  to\his  son  within 
a  closed  union— and  if  a  bla<k  power  advo- 
cate seeks  such  a  job  without  regard  to 
training  or  ability  but  urging  a  racial  quota, 
are  they  bigots? 

How  do  you  desegregate  schools  in  areas 
that  are  becoming  increasingly  black,  as 
whites  flee  to  the  non-black  suburbs  and 
their  all-white  pubUc  schools?  How  do  you 
reconcile  the  Integration  of  white  schools 
with  quality  education?  How  do  you  pursue 
the  flght  to  save  our  physical  environment 
without  diverting  vitally  needed  efforts  and 
funds  to  redeem  our  social  environment? 

How  do  you  change  the  thinking  of  many 
Middle  Americans  who  view  high  taxes  as 
the  result  of  misspent  welfare,  rather  than 
ill-conceived  war? 

How  do  you  reconcile  the  trial  of  the 
Chicago  7 — or  of  the  Black  Panthers — with 
society's  stake  in  a  government  of  laws,  not 
men? 

How  do  you  reconcile  the  hard  process  of 
learning  at  schools  and  colleges  with  stu- 
dent  autonomy   and   community   relations? 

How  do  you  reconcile  our  traditional  civil 
liberties  with  the  measures  needed  to  abate 
an  epidemic  of  crime? 

Is  the  nation's  stake  in  freedom  every- 
where worth  fighting  for  in  war  anywhere? 

These  are  tough  questions  and  their  ree- 
olutlon  may  require  major  changes  in  our 
government  and  society.  Our  challenge  is 
how  to  bring  Middle  America  and  radical 
America  together  to  effect  these  changes. 

The  key  to  resolving  the  issue  between 
them  Is  the  legitimacy  of  government  in  the 
eyes  of  each,  and  the  way  to  establish  that 
legitimacy  is  to  show  each  that  he  can  do 
something  about  changing  the  government 
In  any  aspect. 

I  beUeve  there  are  four  ways  to  tbeoe 
objectives: 

1.  To  end  our  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
war  which  has  done  more  to  divide  this  covm- 
try  and  exacerbate  Its  people  than  any  other 
event — eqtially  only  perhaps  by  racial  seg- 
regation— since  the  CivU  War. 

2.  To  encourage  poUtical  action  both  by 
Middle  Americans  and  Radical  Americans. 
Electoral  reform  and  the  18-year-old-vote 
are  most  important  In  this  regard,  as  are 
also  Congressional  reforms. 

3.  To  encourage  much  greater  democracy 
In  American  business  and  In  trade  unions. 
Public  particli>ation  in  these  vast  leverage 
organizations  can  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
reform  of  our  society. 

4.  To  evolve  new  machinery  In  government 
for  establishing  and  keeping  up-to-date  na- 
tional goals  and  prtorttiee. 

For  the  eosence  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  fact  that  radical  obangee  can 
be  made  within  its  framework.  For  ezan^Ie: 
Amendments  to  the  Oonstltutlon  can  diufe 


our  government  from  a  representative  de- 
mocracy— the  republican  form — to  a  pvUa- 
mentary— or  any  other — form;  and  astound- 
ing as  It  may  seem,  the  basic  rights  of  the 
Individual  under  the  first  ten  amendments 
to  the  Constitution— the  BUI  of  Rights— can 
be  taken  away  or  changed. 

Other  major  revolutionary  changes  can  be 
made  by  law  alone,  or  by  treaty.  For  ex- 
ample: The  U3.  could  withdraw  from  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations,  from  all  re- 
gional security  organizations  like  NATO  and 
OAS,  and  from  mutiuU  defense  and  seciulty 
treaties  of  which  we  have  a  considerable  net- 
work; Indeed,  we  could  Uterally  lock  our- 
selves Into  fortress  USA.  Similarly  the  UjS. 
could  relinquish  all  atomic  weapons,  even 
\inllateraUy.  as  well  as  chemical,  biological 
and  radiological  weapons. 

I  am  sure  you  tinderstand  that  I  am  not 
making  recommendations  that  these  things 
be  done,  but  I  offer  them  to  you  vrith  the 
thought  that  there  Is  no  legal  barrier  to 
achieving  'tiie  most  radical  changes  in  our 
government  and  society — unanimity  is  not 
reqiUred.  only  the  necessity  to  persuade  an 
adequate  niunber  of  Americans. 

I  stiggeait  these  considerations  aleo,  be- 
cause to  restore  motivation  for  national  suc- 
cess to  young  Americans,  tiiere  must  be  a 
complete  review  of  our  nati<toal  goals  and 
aspirations.  All  possible  changes  must  be 
considered,  no  matter  how  radical.  We  can- 
not take  anything  for  g;ranted:  that  Is  what 
I  define  as  the  new  politics  and  tha^t  is  the 
broad  outioc*  we  must  have  if  our  nation 
is  to  survive  with  the  saoM  basic  liberties, 
if  not  the  same  inetitutioos. 

The  beauty  of  the  American  system  is  its 
ability  to  evolve;  and  there  is  room  within  it 
for  young  radicals  to  work.  Pliiralism  is  still 
alive  and  Its  life-giving  force,  perhaps,  is  the 
very  powerlesenees  which  many  af  our  youth 
feel  in  relation  to  oviz  all-powerful  Institu- 
tions. It  Is  the  same  powerleesnees  that  tiae 
Middle  American  feels  when  he  coofroota 
these  aame  institutions.  Out  of  his  re- 
action of  grudgingly  aooeptlng  these  In- 
Btitutioiw  and  out  of  the  radical  reac- 
tion of  seeking  drastic  change  in  these 
institutions,  there  can  evolve  meaning- 
ful change — faster  than  suits  the  Middle 
American,  slower  than  suits  the  new  left — 
but  meaningful  change  all  the  same. 

I  feel  that  muoh  of  the  equilibrium  of  our 
pluralistic  society  will  be  restored  as  eoosx 
as  the  nation  stops  forcing  Its  young  men  to 
flght  in  a  war  so  many  feel  to  be  unjust. 
We  are  on  the  path — or  we  were  until  last 
Thursday — at  too  slow  a  pace  to  svUt  me, 
a  tragically  slow  pace  In  tecmB  of  the  de- 
pletion of  our  most  precious  national  treas- 
ure— 'but  on  that  path  nevertheless.  At  tiie 
present  troop  withdrawal  rate,  it  could  take 
two  to  three  years.  It  could,  but  it  won't  If 
the  youth  of  this  nation  act  effectively.  The 
Moratorium  Committee  may  be  dead,  but  the 
Issue  is  still  very  much  alive,  awaiting  only 
a  new  way  to  be  presented — for  example,  as 
a  basic  test  of  candidates  in  this  fall's  Ooo- 
gresslonal  elections  for  whom  you  will  work, 
rather  than  in  the  past  form  of  mass  dem- 
onetrations. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing  I  have  said 
rulee  out  dleseot  or  debate — only  the  vio- 
lence and  repression  that  have  fast  become 
the  imweloome  substitutes  for  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideaa.  I  think  there  is  a  ti^nd  In 
the  direction  I  have  miggeeted— a  classical 
trend — already  on  our  campuses  and  else- 
where. J\ist  as  aamethlng  ot  an  unwritten 
code  on  the  acceptable  level  of  violence  in 
labor  dleputes  has  been  adopted  by  labor 
and  management,  so  I  feel  that  such  an  In- 
formal oode  may  grad\iaUy  be  a<lop*ed  toy 
both  sides  in  campus  and  o«ber  civil  dis- 
orders. It  is  only  by  means  of  such  accom- 
modatton  that  the  rule  of  law,  not  of  men, 
wUl  prevail  In  this,  our  momentarUy  weary 
but  always  great  nation. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presldtet,  first  I 
wish  to  pay  my  re^)ects  an^  voice  my 
real  admiration  for  the  dUtinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  He  is  a  courage- 
ous man;  he  is  an  honest  man:  and  he  is 
a  very  intelligent  man.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  him.  Perhaps  I  am!  wrong  and 
he  is  right.  But  in  this  Instance  I  want 
to  make  this  one  observation:  ll  think  the 
advice  he  gives  us  is  good.  I  hope  it  will 
be  followed.  I  hope  a  growing!  number  of 
university  students  would  hate  the  good 
Judgment  and  the  good  tasta  and  man- 
ners to  accord  any  public  ofBoial  the  sort 
of  reception  I  should  think  wpuld  follow 
his  being  Invited  to  speak  and  appear  on 
a  campus.  I 

Just  last  week  it  was  my  diainct  honor 
to  introduce  the  jimlor  Seijiator  from 
Tennessee,  my  very  able  colleigue.  How- 
ard Bakxr,  when  he  was  awarded  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial  Award.  Just  a 
year  ago,  I  had  the  pleasurfe  of  intro- 
ducing the  distinguished  Sehator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  when  he  received 
that  same  award.  I  have  beep  on  a  few 
college  campuses,  although  n<)t  nearly  as 
many  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  or  the  dlstinguidied  Jimlor 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  But  I  have  been 
on  some  campuses  and  I  exptct  to  go  to 
more  college  campuses. 

I  think,  however,  the  Senaje  and  pub- 
lic officials  generally  would  mike  a  tragic 
mistake  If  they  felt  the  prolblem  which 
seems  to  engulf  so  many  college  cam- 
puses today  can  be  resolved!  only  If  we 
yield  to  the  demands  belnf  made  by 
some  college  students. 

In  the  first  place,  I  accept  the  figiu«s 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  that  there  a^  in  excess 
of  7  million  students  on  collede  campuses 
today.  1 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preslderit,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recogiUzed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  at  all  that  a  majority  of  those 
students  on  college  campxisea  are  exhib- 
iting the  violence,  disrespect,  and  dis- 
courtesy that  characterizes  the  action  of 
some.  i 

I  think  a  part  of  the  prol«em  we  are 
witnessing  today  results  frotn  the  fEu:t 
that  this  age  of  ours,  this  gesieration  of 
ours,  has  been  entirely  too  ptrmlsslve  In 
what  It  has  done.  We  failed]  as  parents 
to  draw  proper  guidelines  fof  our  young 
people  before  they  reached  their  teens. 
We  failed  to  draw  proper  guidelines  for 
our  young  people  when  they  entered  their 
teens.  As  a  consequence,  being  typically 
human,  a  few  are  testing  the  reins  to 
see  how  far  they  can  go. 

I  really  believe  what  theyjwant  older 
people  to  say  Is  "Stop  herer  I  deplore 
the  lo«8  of  Ufe  that  occurred  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  State  University.  But  I 
think  it  is  important,  and  It  1^  important 
now,  that  everyone  In  AmeMca  realize 
that  the  laws  of  this  land  must  be 
obegred. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  I^m  that  if 
we  are  to  have  society  at  all,  iX  those  who 
wish  to  dissent  want  to  be  heard,  if  we 
are  to  bring  about  changes  in  order  to 
make  this  society  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  this  generation  and  still  keep 


the  kind  of  government  we  have,  we 
must  recognize  that,  after  hearing  every- 
body, the  majority  In  this  country  stlU 
write  the  laws  and  what  they  believe 
must  still  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

So  to  those  who  dissent  and  employ 
violence  as  a  means  to  express  their  dis- 
sent. I  can  only  say  that  Is  a  pretty 
tough  way  to  try  to  make  your  point. 
Fewer  Uves  will  be  lost  and  less  misery 
will  be  brought  about  in  this  country  if 
people  can  understand,  once  and  for  all, 
that  this  country  must  become  an  or- 
derly society  and  that  the  best  assurance 
that  we  can  exercise  our  individual  rights 
to  the  full  is  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  circumscribing  our  own  actions  in  a 
way  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  and  not  to 
lessen  the  rights  of  others. 

If  there  is  anything  to  be  learned  froi 
the  trouble  on  college  campuses  tod 
it  is  simply  this:    Guidelines  must^^be 
drawn.  They  must  be  drawn  now. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  These  guidelines  have 
to  be  drawn  now  or  we  are  going  to  have 
more  trouble.  We  need  only  look  back  to 
the  pre-World  War  n  days  in  Europe 
to  see  what  becomes  when  a  majority  of 
people  who  are  frustrated  by  the  feeling 
that  government  fails  to  protect  their 
rights. 

Many  Germans  were  deeply  disturbed 
by  campus  violence.  Initially,  Hitler  did 
not  seize  power.  He  was  voted  extraor- 
dinary powers.  Today,  campus  radicals, 
constituting  a  minority  of  the  student 
bodies,  through  their  violence  and  de- 
struction, do  no  service  to  those  who  want 
to  dissent — want  to  be  heard. 

Our  job  is  to  help  make  representative 
government  work.  We  need  to  hear  dis- 
senters. We  can  hear  them  best  when 
we  are  listening.  But  they  must  listen, 
too.  They  must  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
majority  and  conform  to  the  laws  passed 
by  that  majority.  Valid  ideas  ultimately 
will  be  accepted.  Violence,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  for  suppression  of  rights. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  will 
yield  me  1  minute.  I  would  make  a  re- 
sponse as  follows:  I  believe  a  lot  of  good 
can  be  gained  by  the  dialog  which  I  think 
we  all  agree  should  take  place,  if  human- 
ly possible,  if  they  will  imderstand,  as 
we  speaik.  to  the  people  on  college  cam- 
puses today,  that,  siirely.  they  must  per- 
suade a  majority,  but,  if  they  do,  then 
they  might  be  more  successful  than  the 
Ideas  that  we  may  have.  It  Is  possible, 
within  the  context  of  this  Government, 
to  make  the  most  radical  changes.  There 
is  nothing  against  It. 

It  should  be  something  which  should 
be  encouraging  to  them  that  we  can 
change  the  literal  form  of  this  Govern- 
ment without  unanimity.  There  Is  no 
Hmit  to  what  you  can  accomplish  if  you 
persuade  enough  people,  if  we  can  be 
catholic  about  our  own  situation.  They 
may  be  anathema  to  Senator  Hahsxm 
and  to  me.  but  they  must  understand 
that  our  society  is  capable  of  change. 
Many  of  the  students  have  lost  confi- 


dence in  the  legitimacy  of  govemmoit. 
That  is  the  real  essence  of  the  protdem« 
I  welcome  the  words  ot  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  There  Is  a  way  to  change, 
both  for  us  and  for  those  with  whose 
ideas  we  may  disagree. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  coUeague.  The  young  people  in  Wyo- 
ming, those  who  are  younger  than  21 
years  of  age,  want  to  have  the  right  to 
vote,  but  in  my  State  they  went  about  it 
in  the  proper  fashion.  On  each  of  our 
Junior  college  campuses,  as  well  as  the 
University  of  Wyoming  campus,  they 
organized  themselves  into  groups,  went 
first  to  individual  legislators  and  then 
they  went  to  the  Governor  and  petitionea 
that  he  respond  to  their  request  to  lower 
the  voting  age.  As  a  result  of  this  on  the 
allot  in  Wyoming  In  November  wiU  be 

e  proposition  to  give  the  19-year-olcis 
the  right  to  vote. 

This,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the  way  to 
make  a  point.  The  improper  way  to  make 
a  point  Is  to  set  fire  to  an  ROTC  building 
or  to  burn  down  the  union  building  on  a 
college  campus.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
make  a  point  at  all. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  change  can'be  accomplished  when- 
ever the  majority  of  people  agree  with 
the  point  of  view  put  forward.  I  will  be 
right  along  side  of  my  distinguished 
friend  to  see  that  this  must  be  the  way. 
When  that  way  is  decided  upon,  I  will 
stand  with  him  for  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say. 
as  I  speak  on  the  same  subject,  that  I  do 
not  agree  that  live  ammimltlon  should 
ever  be  issued  for  use  against  students. 
When  troops  are  sent  in  to  confront  stu- 
dents, water  cannon,  tear  gas,  and 
truncheons  should  be  enough.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  other  govern- 
ments. I  would  hope  we  had  learned  from 
that  experience. 

As  we  stand  here  and  speak,  repre- 
senting the  establishment,  I  do  not  think 
we  realize  how  far  out  of  touch  we  are 
with  our  yoimger  generation,  four  of 
whom  were  killed  yesterday.  We  talk,  we 
make  sense  to  each  other,  I  agree  with 
most  of  the  words  spoken  here,  but  we 
are  not,  in  my  oplnlcwi,  communicating 
with  the  young  people.  They  ask  the 
question,  "Why  is  it  necessary  to  get  a 
permit  to  go  to  Lafayette  Park,  but  need 
no  permit  to  Invade  Cambodia?"  Young 
people  ask,  "Why  is  it  all  right  to  do  vio- 
lence in  Southeast  Asia,  but  it  is  not  all 
right  here?"  That  may  be  comparing 
oranges  with  apples,  but  these  are  vital 
questions  to  our  yoimg  people.  These  are 
the  very  young  people  who  will  be  in  this 
very  Chamber,  if  they  are  not  killed  one 
way  or  another,  in  the  next  30  years. 
There  is  a  wall  between  us — we  seem  on 
a  dllTerent  wavelength. 

What  has  turned  off  this  group  onto 
this  dangerous  route  Is  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  is  a  wrong  war.  Some  of  us  have 
opposed  It  for  years.  Usually  we  are  calm 
and  quiet,  but  my  voice  rises  in  anger 
and  anguish  because  I  feel  this  war  is 
based  on  wrong  moral  premises. 

It  is  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  is  con- 
taminating the  young  generation,  in  fact, 
our  whole  way  of  life.  It  has  resulted  in 
Increasing  inflation.  Interest  rates,  unem- 
ployment, violence,  crime,  disturbances 
on  the  campuses,  and  everything  else. 
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In  the  last  few  days,  see  what  hap- 
pened as  a  result  of  our  involvemoit  in 
Camibodla. 

I  saw  a  funny  play  last  night.  "Sheep 
on  the  Runway."  At  least,  it  was  a  funny 
play  2  weeks  ago.  Last  night  as  we  were 
coming  out  after  seeing  that  play,  one 
young  woman  said,  "You  know.  Dad,  I 
can't  laugh— it  is  true."  The  play  con- 
cerned a  little  coimtry  in  the  Himalayas 
that  was  being  persuaded  that  it  was 
under  a  Communist  threat  and  we  must 
give  them  our  military  weapons  and  help. 
Our  generals  came  in.  And  there  came 
coup  after  coup. 

I  invite  members  of  the  administra- 
tion and  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  see  it.  There  was  a  couple  of  lines 
that  particularly  struck  me.  particularly 
the  words  of  the  American  correspondent 
who  said,  "Our  Job  is  to  keep  neutral 
coimtries  in  the  Western  camp"  and  "we 
only  object  to  military  coups  when  they 
are  from  the  left." 

I  can  only  hope  that  out  of  a  dialog  like 
this  we  will  take  action  that  will  get  us 
back  into  communication  with  the  people 
who  will  be  succeeding  us  in  this  l)ody. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
useful  thing.  This  is  an  effort  on  our  part 
to  get  a  little  closer  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  that  is  disturbing  not  only  the 
young  people  of  our  country,  but  almost 
all  the  thinking  people  In  the  country. 
It  has  been  said— I  think  truly— that 
much  of  our  difficulty  comes  from  the 
great  advance  in  technology  which  has 
made  our  society  so  fragile. 

Now  Just  a  handful  of  people  can  dis- 
rupt communications,  can  cut  off  water 
supplies,  can  interfere  with  police  tmd 
fire  protection,  and  with  the  supply  of 
food — the  list  is  endless.  It  does  not  take 
much  to  upset  this  terribly  complex  so- 
ciety In  which  we  have  come  to  live ;  and 
I  think  one  result  is  that  it  is  no  longer 
tolerable  for  even  small  minorities  to  be 
treated  with  injustice,  or  what  they  think 
is  injustice. 

In  the  old  days,  a  small  minority 
could  be  treated  that  way.  and  society 
as  a  whole  would  not  be  in  any  dsmger. 
because  that  minority  was  too  weak  to  do 
anything  about  It.  That  Is  not  true  any 
longer.  Maybe  they  cannot  do  any  more 
than  pull  society  down,  but  they  can  do 
that. 

So  we  have  to  listen  to  the  consciences 
of  these  young  people.  They  are  a  mi- 
nority; yes,  indeed,  they  are.  But  they 
are  a  minority  which  has  something  to 
contribute.  Just  as  all  the  other  minori- 
ties have. 

I  am  not  talking  about  permissiveness. 
I  am  not  talking  about  organized  efforts 
to  overthrow  authority  for  the  sake  of 
causing  revolution,  or  for  any  other  com- 
pletely imworthy  or  Irrelevant  objective. 
What  I  am  talking  about  is  this :  When 
there  are  people  on  these  campuses,  not 
by  the  handful,  but  in  the  gr^  major- 
1^,  who  are  opposed  to  our  conduct  of 
our  foreign  pcdlcy.  who  are  opposed  to 
corruption  in  govenunent  at  the  munici- 
pal level — and  at  other  levels,  too — who 
are  opposed  to  racism,  who  are  (Hvosed 


to  discrimination  of  all  sorts,  who  believe 
we  have  not  dealt  adequately  with  ques- 
tions of  poverty  and  millions  of  other 
things,  we  had  better  listen  to  them  and 
try  to  do  something  about  those  Issues, 
smd  not  Just  drag  our  feet  or  make  token 
advances  toward  their  solution,  when  we 
do  not  reaUy  want  to  do  anything  about 
them. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  yield  shortly. 

I  repeat,  I  am  not  talking  about  per- 
missiveness; I  am  not  talking  about  let- 
ting things  get  out  of  hand  in  an  emer- 
gency. But  I  think  that  we  really,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  others  have 
said,  but  as  he  particularly  has  brought 
out,  had  better  give  the  yoxmg  people  of 
this  coimtry  a  sense  that  they  will  be 
heard,  and  that  this  Is  not  an  establish- 
ment completely  closed  from  them.  This 
has  to  be  done  on  both  sides,  and  I  think 
we  In  this  body  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  be  sensitive  to  the  yearnings 
and  the  aspirations  that,  underneath  a 
lot  of  things  that  seem  strange  and  ir- 
relevant to  us.  are  really  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  many  fine  American  kids  who 
are  coming  along. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  reply — 
not  really  reply,  because  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  most  of  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  said — ^I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I,  as  well  as  he,  object 
to  the  way  our  foreign  policy  Is  presently 
being  conducted.  I  object  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  object  to  many  of  the 
ways  of  our  law  enforcement  in  thlB 
country,  and  I  am  working  on  trying  to 
Improve  them.  I  certainly  am  in  accord 
with  a  great  many  of  the  young  people 
who  talk  to  me,  and  from  what  I  read 
they  say. 

But  I  think  that  we  have  to  have  a 
rationale  here,  because  there  Is  no  way 
we  can  correct  these  things  except  by 
putting  one  foot  doggedly  ahead  of  the 
other  as  we  progress  on  these  Issues. 

We  cannot  do  it  overnight.  We  cannot 
do  It  by  simply  sajrlng  that  it  is  going  to 
be  done.  It  is  not  an  easy  Job.  We  are  all 
frustrated.  We  all  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  responsive. 

Many  of  us  are  sick  at  heart  about  the 
developments  in  Cambodia.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  there  is  only  our  orderly 
process  to  change  matters;  they  cannot 
be  changed  by  violence,  by  mobs.  They 
cannot  be  changed  by  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  would  be  and  are 
Intent  on  overthrowing  our  system  of 
government  by  violraice. 

I  talk  on  campuses,  and  I  am  very 
much  aware  that  the  great  majority 
agree  with  my  attitude  on  approaching 
these  issues  in  a  rational  manner.  But 
when  emotion  takes  over,  reason  flies 
out  the  window;  and  we  reap  the  whirl- 
wind that  is  being  sown  at  all  the  cam- 
puses when  we  have  incidents  such  as 
that  at  Koit  State  University  yesterday. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  have 
a  leavening  effect.  Dr.  Spock  said  todajr— 
it  Jtist  came  over  the  wire — that  this  In- 
ddent  shows  that  our  Government  would 
kill  rather  than  allow  dissent.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  way  it  came  over:  That  tbis 
incident  shows  that  our  Govemment 
would  kill  rather  than  permit  dissent. 


If  there  Is  anything  that  is  completely 
wrong.  It  Is  a  statement  like  that,  because 
here  axe  National  Guardsmen,  scared 
to  death,  with  no  orders  to  shoot  any- 
body— In  fact,  I  know  that  they  have  been 
impressed  at  every  step  of  the  way,  "This 
is  never  done  except  when  you  are  In 
danger  yourself." 

But  suppose,  as  the  iSlenator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  suggestaB.  that  they 
are  given  no  ammunition,  and  they  are 
sent  out  there,  and  everyone  knows  they 
have  no  ammunition,  and  the  next  thing, 
their  helmet  Is  locked  off,  their  gun  Is 
taken  away  from  them,  they  are  publicly 
humiliated  and  defenseless. 

I  wish  that  we  could  send  our  police- 
men out  without  guns.  I  wish  we  could 
send  all  our  peace  officers  out  without 
any  means  of  violence,  even  a  club.  But 
this  cannot  happen,  and  today  we  must 
be  realistic.  Unless  this  type  of  disorder 
is  stopped,  we  are  going  to  have  to  close 
our  universities. 

There  is  a  reaction  that  Is  unusual  in 
this  country,  that  I  have  difficulty  un- 
derstanding. The  students  seem  to  feel 
that  by  striking  against  their  university, 
by  closing  it  down,  they  have  accom- 
plished something.  Perhaps  this  is  a  hold- 
over from  the  days  when  they  were 
forced  to  go  to  grade  school.  The  pro- 
fessors seem  to  agree  with  them  on  it. 

Well,  if  the  professors  and  the  stu- 
dents do  not  want  to  have  school,  who 
does  want  to  have  It?  Who  are  we  run- 
ning it  for?  This  Is  a  dangerous  reaction, 
because  the  money  from  our  legislatures, 
the  money  from  all  sources  that  goes  to 
keeping  these  colleges  open,  is  likely  to 
be  cut  off.  I  can  hear  the  legislators  talk- 
ing about  it  now: 

If  the  students  want  to  strike  and  the 
professors  want  to  put  In  with  them,  why 
should  we  spend  the  mllllona  to  keep  these 
universities  open,  and  why  shotild  we  send 
troops  to  force  them  to  go  to  college? 

This  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Perhaps  some- 
one could  explain  It. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  ftvm  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  ctHnmvmicated  to  the 
Senate  the  Intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Wn,LiAM  L.  St.  Orgs,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  COTinecti- 
cut,  and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  thereon. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  193)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  James 
Edwin  Webb  as  citteen  regent  of  the 
Bocmi  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  856)  to 
provide  for  Federal  Govemment  recog- 
niticm  of  and  participation  in  interna- 
tional expositions  prapoBitd  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the 
bill  (HH.  693)  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
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United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  that  vet- 
erans who  are  72  years  of  agfe  or  older 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  necessary  hjospltal  or 
domiciliary  care,  and  for  other* purposes; 
that  the  House  concurred  In  tie  amend- 
ment of  the  Sem^e  numbered  2  to  the 
bill,  with  amendments,  in  w^ich  it  re- 
quested the  ipncurrence  of  the  Senate; 
and  that  thetlouse  had  disagCeed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of 
the  bill.  I 

The  message  aiso  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  ariendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1.3,  a^d  4  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  9634)  to  amend  titl^  38  of  the 
United  Stotes  Code  in  order  lo  Improve 
and  make  more  effective  the!  Veterans' 
Administration  program  of  sqaring  spe- 
cialized medicad  resources;  that  the 
House  concurred  in  the  ametidment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  to  th^  bill,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  reduested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  and  that  the 
House  concurred  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate.       ! 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  concurred  in  ♦he  arpendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  2  to  the 
bill  (HH.  10106)  to  revise  the  definition 
of  a  "child"  for  purposes  ol  veterans' 
benefits  provided  by  title  ;  8,  United 
States  Code,  to  recognize  ap  sulopted 
child  as  a  dependent  from  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  an  interlocutory  decree;  that 
the  House  disagreed  to  the  ahiendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  3  U)  the  bill; 
that  the  House  concurrea  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4 
to  the  bill,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  (tf  the  Sen- 
ate; and  that  the  House  concurred  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  |tiUe  of  the 
bill.  I 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it;  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senatec 

HJl.  360.  An  act  to  ftiuend  sc^lon  39-201 
of  the  District  erf  Columbia  Cod«  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  the  oonunandlng  gen- 
eral of  the  mllltu  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  6951.  An  act  to  enact  tht  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  Into  law; 

H Jl.  1 1838.   An   act   to   transfer   from   the 

■  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  the  tlbrarlan  of 

Congress  the  authority   to  pur^ase   office 

equipment  and  furniture  for  thf  Ubrary  of 

Oongreas: 

H.R.  13619.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
an  act  ^proved  August  4,  1950.  entitled  "An 
aot  relating  to  the  policing  of  tQe  buildings 
•tnii  grounds  ot  the  Library  of  Congress"; 

HJt.  16739.  An  act  to  extend  for  a  period 
of  10  years  the  exlutlng  authcSlty  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  main- 
tain cOoM  In  the  Bepubhc  of  the  Philippines; 
and 

HJ.Bea.546.  Joint  reaolutloa  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
for  ttie  ocfnmemoratloii  ot  the  lO^th  anniver- 
sary of  the  sstablialiment  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HJl.  350.  An  act  to  amend  section  39-201 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  mlllUa  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia, 
and  (or  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6951.  An  act  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  Into  law;  and 

H.J.  Res  546.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  YeUowstone  National 
Park,  and  tor  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11638.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  the  authority  to  purchase  offlce 
equipment  and  furniture  for  the  Library  of 
Congress:  and 

HJl.  13619.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
an  Act  approved  August  4,  1950  entitled  "An 
Act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  biUldlngs 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress": 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Hit.  16739.  An  act  to  extend  for  a  period 
of  10  years  the  existing  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  maintain 
offices  In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
addressed  the  Chsdr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized. 


HOUSE  BILLS  ANDJOINT  i  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  sererally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 


S.  3795— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  POWERS  OF  ATTOR- 
NEY FOR  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  1,  which  was  Law  Day,  imder  the 
guidance  of  my  friend  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  we  had  a 
meeting  of  wives  and  relatives  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  Constitution  Hall. 
That  entire  hall  was  filled.  Person  after 
person  got  up  and  spoke,  including  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  was  heard 
about  it  around  the  country,  as  far  as  I 
have  beon  able  to  find  out.  More  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  few 
people  who  were  out  here  urging  that 
we  boycott  grapes,  rather  than  try  to  do 
something  about  spreading  the  word 
about  the  anguish  of  the  wives,  children, 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  relatives  of 
those  who  are  held  prisoners  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

On  May  3,  we  had  a  prayer  day  for  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  who  were 
missing  in  action.  Again  there  was  little 
publicity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heretofore  in- 
troduced two  bills  to  try  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  relatives  of  these 
people;  and  today  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  which  extends,  imder 
certain  circumstances,  the  expiration 
date  specified  in  a  power  of  attorney 
executed  by  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  is  listed  as  missing  in  action 
or  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  as  a  result 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Just  as  many 
other  Members  of  Congress,  I  have  met 
with  the  wives  and  families  of  many  of 
our  servicemen  who  are  officially  listed 
as  mimtJTig  in  action  and  who  are  believed 
to  be  held  as  prisoners  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  Vletcong.  We  have 
tried  time  and  time  again,  through  every 
available  diplomatic  channel  and  through 


private  means,  to  persuade  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  to  provide  lists 
of  the  men  that  government  is  holding, 
who  have  been  captured  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  The  North  Vietnamese 
Government  has  releaised  the  names  or 
pictures  of  these  men  on  very  few  occa- 
sions, and  then  only  when  it  suited  their 
own  purposes  of  propagauida.  The  SMStion 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Government,  in 
refusing  to  issue  the  names  of  these  men. 
has  caused  anguish  and  tiardship  for 
their  wives  and  families. 

The  legislation  which  I  Introduce  to- 
day restates  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  desire  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country  to  aid  these  men 
and  their  families  in  any  way  possible. 
This  legislation  recognizes,  in  particu- 
lar, a  problem  which  has  arisen  con- 
cerning the  legal  status  of  these  men 
vrtth  regard  to  management  of  their  pri- 
vate affairs. 

Many  of  these  men  sign  powers  of  at- 
torney authorizing  their  wives  to  take 
such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  manage 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
family  and  conduct  such  business  aflsdrs 
as  are  required"  during  their  absence. 
Many  of  these  powers  of  attorney  con- 
tained a  1-year  expiration  date.  In  many 
Instances,  that  power  of  attorney  has  ex- 
pired during  the  period  of  time  these 
men  have  been  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  as  prisoners  of  war.  Because  of 
the  expiriation  of  these  powers,  many 
of  the  wives  have  been  unable  to  make 
loans,  sell  houses  or  conduct  other  rou- 
tine family  business  transactions.  Many 
of  these  powers  of  attorney  will  also  ex- 
pire in  the  immediate  future. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day specifically  provides  that  any  power 
of  attorney  which  was  duly  executed  by 
a  person  in  military  service  who  is  listed 
as  missing  in  action  or  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
service  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and 
which  power  of  attorney  designates  such 
person's  wife  as  his  attorney  in  fact  for 
certain  specified  purposes  or  for  any  and 
all  purposes;  and  which  power  of  at- 
torney contains  an  expiration  date  which 
occurs  subsequent  to  such  person  being 
listed  as  missing  in  action  or  prisoner 
of  war,  and  which  occurred  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  law  or  which 
occurs  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  law.  shall  be  automatically 
extended  for  the  period  of  time  that  such 
person  is  listed  as  missing  in  action  or 
prisoner  of  war.  In  other  words,  those 
powers  of  attorney  that  have  expired  or 
would  expire  while  a  serviceman  is  miss- 
ing in  action  or  a  prisoner  of  war  are 
extended  during  that  period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  unanimo^  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  another  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  further  provides  the 
means  for  a  serviceman,  if  he  so  chooses, 
to  state  clearly  on  the  face  of  any  power 
of  attorney  executed  by  him,  and  which 
contains  sui  expiration  date,  that  in  the 
event  he  becomes  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  a  prisoner  of  war  that  power 
shall  expire  at  the  time  so  stated.  In  other 
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words,  if  he  so  desired,  this  act  would 
not  affect  his  power  of  attorney  and  it 
would  expire  by  its  own  terms  regardless 
of  what  happened  to  him.  This  provision 
allows  the  individuals  involved  to  make 
up  their  own  mind  and  make  their  de- 
cision to  restrict  their  powers  of  attorney 
in  any  maimer  in  which  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intent  in  In- 
troducing this  legislation,  to  provide  the 
means  to  carry  out  the  original  Intent 
of  those  servicemen  who  signed  powers 
of  attorney  and  have  been  imable  to  re- 
new or  extend  them  because  their  where- 
abouts are  imknown  as  a  resvilt  of  action 
in  Vietnam  or  they  are  believed  to  be 
held  by  the  enemy  as  prisoners.  These 
men  certainly  intended  to  inflict  no 
greater  hardships  on  their  wives  and 
families.  This  bill  seeks  to  find  a  way  to 
ease  the  hardship  and  the  anguish  and 
the  burdens  of  these  families.  These  seem 
small  matters,  but  they  become  matters 
of  great  concern  to  these  families  be- 
cause of  the  long  period  during  which 
they  have  not  known  the  fate  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  recognize  the 
difficult  legal  problems  that  must  be  re- 
solved in  enacting  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture. Many  State  jurisdictions  will  have 
conflicting  laws.  Many  problems  can  arise 
at  a  later  date  when  these  men  are,  hope- 
fully, returned  to  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies. After  talking  with  the  wives  and 
families  of  these  men,  however,  I  feel 
these  difficulties  will  not  be  nearly  so 
great  as  the  hardship  and  anguish  they 
are  now  suffering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  text  of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  RicotD. 

The  bill  (S.  3795)  to  amend  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended.  In  order  to  extend 
under  certain  circumstances  the  expira- 
tion date  speclfled  in  a  power  of  attor- 
ney executed  by  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  is  missing  in  action  or  held 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DOMINICK,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3796 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 

Whereas  it  Is  declared  to  be  a  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes  Qovemment  to  assist  those 
members  of  the  military  service,  and  their 
families,  who  are  listed  as  missing  in  action 
or  prisoners  of  war  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and. 

Whereas  the  indeterminable  status  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  fate  of  those  men  so 
listed  as  missing  In  action  or  prisoners  of  war 
has  created  problems  concerning  their  legal 
status  In  management  of  their  personal  af- 
fairs. Now  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
section  101(1)  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
(80  App.  U.S.C.  611),  iB  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  term  'persona  In  military  service'  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "The  term  'per- 


son In  the  military  service',  the  term  "per- 
sons In  military  service',". 

Sxc.  3.  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  law,  any  power  of  attorney 
which — 

"(1)  was  duly  executed  by  a  person  In  the 
military  service  who  Is  listed  as  mlB.-.lng  In 
action  or  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  service  of  which  such 
person  is  a  member, 

"(2)  designates  such  person's  wife  as  bis 
attorney  In  fact  for  certain  specific^  purposes 
or  for  any  and  all  purposes,  and 

"(3)  contains  an  expiration  date  which 
occurs  subsequent  to  such  person  being 
listed  as  missing  In  action  or  a  prisoner  of 
war  by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  service 
of  which  such  person  Is  a  member,  and 
which  occurred  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  or  one  which  occurs 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section, 

shall  be  automatically  extended  for  the  en- 
tire period  of  time  that  such  p>erson  Is  listed 
as  missing  in  action  or  a  prisoner  of  war  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  service  of  which 
such  person  Is  a  member.  Any  power  of  at- 
torney extended  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  have  the  same  validity  and  le- 
gality for  all  purposes  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the  expiration 
date  speclfled  therein  had  not  occurred. 

"(b)  No  power  of  attorney  executed  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  by  any  person  in  the  military  service 
shall  be  extended  by  virtue  of  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  U  the  terms  of  such 
document,  on  Its  face,  clearly  indicate  that 
the  power  granted  by  such  document  Is  to 
expire  on  the  date  speclfled  therein  regard- 
less of  whether  such  person,  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  execution  of  such  document, 
Is  reported  missing  In  action  or  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  In  the  case  of  persons  In  military 
service  who  executed  powers  of  attorney 
during  the  Vietnam  era  (as  deflned  In  sec- 
tion 101(29)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code) . 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
'prisoner  of  war'  Includes  being  forceably 
detained  or  Interned  by  a  foreign  government 
or  power." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  '^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  wives,  children,  parents  and  other 
relatives  of  Americans  missing  in  action 
or  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  share  the  thoughts  expressed  with 
reference  to  two  speclflc  pieces  of  legis- 
lation he  is  introducing  today. 

I  also  share  the  thoughts  the  Senator 
expressed  earlier  with  reference  to  the 
meeting  in  Constitution  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  May  1.  Had  the  hall  been  filled 
with  tear  gas,  there  would  have  been 
press,  radio,  and  television.  The  hall  was 
filled  with  tears — tears  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren, mothers  and  fathers  of  brave 
Americans.  As  a  result,  the  primary  com- 
ment by  the  Washington  Post  was  whe- 
ther these  wives  and  mothers  may  have 
come  here  at  Ghjvemment  expense,  whe- 
ther they  had  fiown  on  military  aircraft. 
That  was  the  thrust  of  the  coverage  in 
the  Post,  not  the  fact  that  their  hus- 
bands or  sons  had  been  gone  for  3. 4,  or  6 
years. 


I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  pointing  out  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
complete  lack  of  objectivity  and  a  com- 
plete lack  of  understanding  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  media  concerning  the  ef- 
fort on  behalf  of  nearly  800  Americans — 
wives,  mothers,  and  children  of  some 
1,529  brave  Americans  who  have  been 
imprisoned  up  to  6  years  In  some  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  he  has  expressed  it  extremely 
well. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  if  he  has  a  question  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  want  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  the  matter  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  to  express  my 
agreement  with  him  in  the  proposed 
legislation  cmd  in  his  concern  for  the 
prisoners  of  war  who,  with  their  fami- 
lies, suffer,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most 
bitter  burden  of  this  whole  conflict. 

His  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  are  something  that 
this  country  and  all  of  us  must  be  grate- 
ful for,  because  we  really  can  do  nothing 
to  be  helpful  here,  except  along  the  lines 
that  both  our  colleagues  have  indicated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  had  the  floor,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  came  into  the 
Chamber,  and  I  thought  we  were  on  the 
business  at  hand.  I  find  that  because  of 
an  error  on  my  part,  when  I  asked  that 
the  morning  hour  be  extended  with  no 
limitation,  we  are  still  in  the  morning 
hour.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  more  Members  wish  to  speak  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour?  I  understood 
there  is  a  3-mlnute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 
there  Is.  

Mr.  MANSFIEH^D.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  morning  business  and 
the  morning  hour  both  be  concluded 
within  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  appreciate  it 
If  the  majority  leader  would  ascertain 
whether  or  not  we  will  even  need  15  min- 
utes. But,  I  think,  in  fairness  to  tiioee 
who  have  been  waiting  to  get  in 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  This  is  a  3-minute  limitatkm, 
find  I  think  we  had  better  get  down  to 
the  business  at  hand,  and  then  have  an- 
other morning  hour. 

Mr.  MTT.T.irR  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  must  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thea,  Mr.  President. 
I  will  have  to  conclude  the  morning  hour 
when   the   Senator  from   Florida   gets 
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through  and  put  it  to  •  vcte  of  the 
membership.  I  hope  the  Sen4tor  would 
reconsider  his  position. 

Mr  HOLXAND.  I  have  be^n  waiting 
for  a  half  hour  to  get  into  this  fllscuasion. 
I  cannot  say  what  I  propose  to  say  in  3 
minutes,  but  it  will  not  take  very  long. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  raise  this 
point  Just  when  some  of  us  who  have 
been  waiting  courteously,  listening  to 
others,  have  been  reached.  1»  order  to 
discuss  this  very  difficult  question  which 
was  first  brought  up  by  the  dl*ingulshed 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think  e-^ery  one  of 
us  has  deep  sympathy  with  him  and  with 
what  happened  at  Kent  State.  Certainly. 
I  have  nothing  disruptive  to  say.  but  I 
would  like  to  speak  5  or  6  m^utes,  if  I 
may. 
Mr 

yield 1 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield.  ! 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  had  ^wn  this 
was  going  to  happen,  we  woulid  not  have 
had  a  recess  for  an  hour,  when  we  did 
have  a  chance  to  speak  during 
ing  hour.  All  I  am  speaking 
proper  procedure  of  the  Sei  Ate  as  an 
Institution,  and  I  should  think  aU  Sena- 
tors would  be  In  favor  of  thatj  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  the  busmess  at  hand. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  favor  that, 
but  I  do  think  that  when  everybody  who 
was  on  the  floor  has  spoken  except  two 
of  us  who  were  here  waiting— the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  spoken  several 
times.  I 

Mr.  BiAONUSON  addressed  the  ChJdr. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  yield  the 
time  between  the  two  Senators,  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Will  the  Senator  give  me 
30  seconds?  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Ptesldent.  I 
withdraw  the  reauest. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield.        I 
Mr.  COTTON.  After  everyobe  has  had 
a  chance  to  8pc»k.  the  members  of  the 

Committee  on  Commerce ■ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  3 
mmutes  of  the  Senator  from  Hlorlda  have 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  U^e  Senator 
frx>m  Florida  may  have  an  Additional  5 

minutes.  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICEH.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Horida  has 
an  additional  5  minutes,  agd  the  Sen- 
ator may  now  yield  to  whomever  he 
desires. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
aent  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  not  to  exceed  a  half 
minute,  but  the  time  not  to  bei  taken  from 
my  5  minutes.  I  ,    „.^.      . 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICi|R.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  All  I  have  to  say  U  that 
some  consideration  should  lie  shown  to 
the  members  of  a  committed  who  have 
been  waiting  here  aU  this  time.  Just  as 
long  as  the  rest,  to  take  up  tbe  business 
that  was  set  for  this  af temo<|n.  I  will  try 
to  get  back  when  we  get  to  titat  business. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MAMSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sautar  yield  to 
minute? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  with 
the  same  imderstanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  my  recollec- 
tion that  I  made  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  once  the  pending  business 
would  be  laid  down,  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness would  apply.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  consult  the  clerk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  avoid  a  tech- 
nical dispute,  I  will  withdraw  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  fore- 
bearance  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  with  the 

same  imderstanding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Journal  shows  that  the  rule  of 

germaneness  Is  to  be  laid  aside 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 

of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understood  that  the 
floor  leader  had  withdrawn  his  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  Chair  still  wants  to  state 
what  the  situation  is:  The  Journal  shows 
that  imder  a  previoxis  consent  agree- 
ment the  rule  of  germaneness  would  not 
apply  until  morning  business  had  been 
concluded. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  my  having  withdrawn  that 
unanimous-consent  request,  which  was 
granted,  because  I  was  right,  I  would 
have  to  take  exception  to  what  the  Chair 
Just  said,  based  on  the  ruling  made  by 
the  Parliamentarian ;  but  that  Is  neither 
here  nor  there,  I  recall  it  distinctly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  one-half  min- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  with  the  understanding 
that  that  time  not  be  taken  from  my  5 
minutes  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  so  generously  granted  to  me. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  that  this  is  an  Important  matter  we 
are  talking  about  here,  but  we  have  been 
sitting  here  for  2%  hours  waiting  to 
bring  up  a  bill  that  Is  of  importance. 
We  have  been  in  and  out.  We  have  sat 
here  quietly.  For  instance,  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
was  through,  because  he  was  up  twice  al- 
ready, and  now  he  apparently  wants 
more  time. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Just  30  seconds. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  do  Senators 
not  let  us  get  this  bill  passed  and  then 
they  can  stay  here  all  evening  if  they 

wish?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Until  midnight 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  until  midnight, 
if  they  wish.  Let  us  get  this  business  out 
of  the  way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  that  I  have  no 
business  but  one  or  two  imanimous- 
consent  requests. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yidding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
lack  of  pAtlsnoe  Chat  seems  to  have  af- 
fected us  here  Is  one  of  the  things  that 


Is  running  throughout  the  country.  If 
we  cannot  be  patient  with  each  other  in 
this  Chamber,  then  I  believe  we  are  mak- 
ing a  sorry  exhibition  of  ourselves  as  to 
the  way  we  feel  on  this  most  important 
matter.  

VIOLENCE  ON  CAMPUSES 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi.  President.  I  sym- 
pathize  deeply  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oliio  over  what  happened 
yesterdaiy  in  his  State  and  with  the 
families  of  the  deceased  students.  I  am 
sure  that  every  other  Senator  do^  also. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
believe  it  is  the  leadership  in  the  uni- 
versities and  the  colleges — and  I  know 
nothing  about  this  specific  college  which 
was  involved — which  has  frequently  been 
much  too  tolerant  in  its  dealings  with 
student  leaders  In  this  field. 

A  short  time  ago.  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  held  Its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Dur- 
ing that  tlmfe  a  group  from  southern 
schools  came  to  see  me,  in  great  tribula- 
tion, because  they  realized  that  the 
leaders  of  the  SDS  were  nothing  in  the 
world  but  anarchists,  nothing  in  the 
world  but  violent  revolutionaries.  They 
felt  so  keenly  about  it  that  they  went 
home  completely  indisposed  to  continue 
with  that  organization,  and  they  did  dis- 
continue their  membership  and  activity 
in  it. 

All  praise  Is  due  such  men  as  Dr.  S.  I. 
Hayakawa  in  San  Francisco,  and  many 
other  presidents  of  imiverslties  and  col- 
leges like  him.  who  have  insisted  that 
revolutionaries  and  anarchistic  organiza- 
tion not  be  allowed  on  their  campuses. 

It  is  in  stem  control  of  leadership,  the 
kind  of  leadership  which  is  so  badly 
wrong,  that  I  think  one  answer  to  the 
problem  will  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Just  had  to  say.  I 
believe  there  is  a  chance  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  be  heard  on  college  and 
imiverslty  campuses.  I  have  twice  been 
heard  on  campuses  which  I  believe  were 
not  particularly  friendly  to  my  point  of 
view.  One  of  them,  Howard  University, 
Its  law  school  here,  which  had  Invited 
me  to  come  out  and  speak  to  them,  was 
very  courteous  to  me.  They  had  asked  me 
to  speak  about  the  southern  attitude  on 
various  civil  rights  questions.  I  told  them 
that  I  could  not  represent  any  single 
southern  attitude  but  that  I  could  tell 
them  what  I  personally  felt  about  those 
matters.  Of  course,  they  did  not  agree 
with  me  very  much  as  to  what  I  had  to 
say,  and  their  questions  so  indicated. 
But.  nevertheless,  they  were  courteous 
and  no  ill  came  from  the  meeting. 

Let  me  say.  though,  that  although  the 
press  was  there,  there  was  no  report  of  It 
In  the  Washington  press.  That  does  not 
concern  me  except  that  I  believe  it  Indl* 
cates  it  is  difficult  for  those  holding  a 
moderate  attitude  to  be  heard  even 
through  the  news  media  in  this  country. 
Another  appearance  I  made  on  campus 
was  at  Boston  University  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  with  the  same  result — a  large  at- 
tendance at  that  convocation,  frequent 
and  vociferous  opposition  to  my  points 
of  view;  but  they  had  Invited  me,  they 
luul  a^ed  me  to  come  there  and  speak  to 
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them,  and  they  gave  me  a  completely 
courteous  hearing. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Hansen),  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  do  what 
we  can  to  reach  out  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  to  be  heard, 
to  see  that  all  points  of  view  are  explored 
in  good  humor  and  without  getting  Im- 
patient, either  among  ourselves  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  or  with  anyone  else. 
Once  more,  let  me  say  that  I  have  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  those  involved  in 
the  Kent  State  disaster  of  yesterday.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  out  of  this  tragic 
event  will  come  some  good,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  realization  that  the 
leadership  of  those  who  preach  anarchy 
and  revolution  must  be  removed  from  the 
college  and  university  campuses  of  this 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  trag- 
edy that  occurred  on  the  campus  at  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio  yesterday  is  a 
cause  of  great  sorrow  to  all  of  us. 

I  extend  my  deep  sjrmpathy  to  the 
parents  of  those  students  and  members 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  who  were 
injured.  I  am  prayerfully  thankful  that 
this  tragedy  did  not  occur  on  one  of  our 
campuses  in  Iowa. 

Out  of  the  shock  and  grief  that  has 
arisen.  I  trust  that  no  one  will  have  the 
poor  taste  to  seek  to  make  political  cap- 
ital for  his  own  selfish  Interest. 

To  suggest,  for  example,  that  a  trag- 
edy, which  grew  out  of  a  violent  demon- 
stration that  occurred  on  a  campus — one 
participated  in  by  a  reported  600  to  1^000 
students  out  of  16,000  students,  was  the 
product  of  one  or  more  of  the  many 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  in  our  society — 
racism,  inflation,  the  draft,  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  crime,  narcotics.  poUution, 
and  so  forth,  is  sophistry.  It  is  the 
twisted  logic  which  begets  violence  and 
comforts  those  who  shim  their  responsi- 
bilities. It  excuses  the  misguided  action 
of  600  to  1,000  and  implies  contempt  to- 
ward the  rest  of  the  16.000  who  sought  to 
pursue  their  studies  and  to  treat  a  great 
imiverslty  as  a  center  for  educational 
excellence  rather  than  a  forum  for  ir- 
responsible radicalism  and  violence.  And 
it  will  not  do  to  try  to  twist  the  facts  to 
clothe  this  incident  with  the  respecta- 
bility of  peaceful  dissent. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  "peace 
loving"  or  "patriotic"  about  the  kind  of 
violent  demonstrations  that  are  occurring 
on  some  of  our  campuses.  Occupying  a 
building  by  force,  burning  another  one, 
sacking  a  library,  shouting  obscenities, 
throwing  rocks  and  bottles  at  30  National 
Guardsmen — these  are  not  the  acts  of 
peace-loving  individuals  or  patriots.  To 
suggest  that  It  is  the  only  way  the  par- 
ticular Individuals  can  receive  a  "fair 
hearing"  with  respect  to  their  alleged 
"grievances"  is  to  encourage  mob  rule, 
foster  negativism  in  minds  that  could  be 
constructive,  tuid.  indeed,  advocate  a  re- 
turn to  the  Jungle  of  anarchy. 

We  can  take  a  measure  of  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  600  to  1.000  out  of 
16.000  was  the  proportion  involved.  The 
great  msOority  of  the  millions  of  students 
who  are  thankful  for  their  opportunity 
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for  an  education,  who  express  their  dis- 
sent— if  they  have  any — In  a  thoughtful, 
peaceful  maimer,  who  do  not  bum  their 
draft  cards,  but  serve  their  country  with 
patience  and  sacrifice — these  are  the  true 
peacemakers  and  patriots. 


PROPOSED  RESOLUTION  TO  WITH- 
HOLD MILITARY  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS SUPPORT  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
posed resolution  has  been  sponsored  by 
a  handful  of  Senators  to  withdraw  mili- 
tary appropriations  support  from  the 
President  to  operate  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  think  the  best  answer  to  that  mis- 
guided resolution  Is  an  article  which  was 
published  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Evening  Star,  written  by  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  Richard  Wilson,  entitled,  "Curb 
On  Nixon's  Military  Power  Invites 
Cliaos." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 'it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cdrb  on  Nixon's  Mxutakt  Powkb  Invitks 

Chaos 

(By  Richard  WUaon) 

Nothing  coiUd  b«  more  disastrous  at  this 
moment  In  history  than  any  congressional 
action  limiting  or  circumscribing  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  his  constitutional  role  as  commander  In 
chief  of  the  armed  forces  and  executor  of 
foreign  policy. 

Such  limitations  or  attempted  limitations 
would  create  a  constitutional  crisis  which 
could  so  vitiate  presidential  authority  that 
the  effectiveness  of  America's  world  leader- 
ship would  be  destroyed. 

The  President  would  not  recognize  such 
limitations.  The  only  congressional  response 
which  amounted  to  anything  would  be  cut- 
ting off  appropriations  and  authorizations 
for  the  Vietnam  war.  That  Is  Impossible  be- 
cause the  security  of  a  million  men  In  the 
Western  Pacific  is  involved.  Nothing  but 
chaos  would  result  and  the  exercise  of 
American  wlU  in  world  affairs  would  be 
paralyzed. 

How  the  men  in  the  Senate  can  move  in 
this  direction  escapes  aU  rationality  and 
reality  and  is  but  another  sign  of  the  fright- 
ful confusion  affecting  the  thmklng  of  polit- 
icians who  cannot  stand  modern  pressure 
and  run  for  cover  when  the  Vietnam  war 
protest  Is  carried  into  the  streets  by  vio- 
lence— prone  activists. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this,  what  bothers 
some  of  the  men  in  the  Senate  Is  that  they 
may  lose  their  status,  position  and  means  of 
livelihood  If  they  support  a  president  in  an 
unpopular  cause. 

Their  hearts  bleed  for  America;  tbetr 
minds  the  concerned  less  with  America's 
defeat  than  their  own. 

In  these  circumstances  Congress  is  not 
capable  of  limiting  the  President's  consUtu- 
tlonal  freedom  of  action  on  a  rational  basis. 
In  these  times  when  only  hair- trigger  action 
may  save  a  modem  nation  from  extinction, 
the  century  old  argument  over  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  and  responslbUlty  has  no 
relevancy.  He  must  be  free  to  act.  Not  only 
free  to  act,  he  must  be  required  to  act  with 
or  without  congressional  sanction. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  wishes  to  substitute  Its  judgment  for 
that  of  the  President.  This  ridiculous  premise 
supposes  that  8  or  10  senators  comprising  a 
majority  of  the  committee  would  determine 


when  the  United  States  would  fight,  where 
it  would  fight  and  how  it  would  fight. 

Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  was  right  In  1961  when 
he  said:  "With  their  excessively  parochial 
orientation,  congressmen  are  acutely  sensi- 
tive to  the  Influence  of  private  pressure  and 
to  the  excesses  and  inadequacies  of  a  public 
opinion  that  is  all  too  often  Ignorant  of  the 
needs,  the  dangers,  and  the  opportunities  in 
our  foreign  relations." 

Nothing  could  have  described  the  present 
condition  better.  An  oppwrtunlty  has  pre- 
sented Itself  In  Cambodia  to  set  back  the 
Communist  side  in  a  major  way.  President 
Nixon  has  grasped  the  opportunity  that 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public  wovild 
touch  if  they  had  to  make  the  decisions 
themselves. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  a  matter  of  success  or 
failure  in  a  major  military  operation.  This  is 
likely  to  be  Nixon's  Dienblenphu  or  his 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  That  is  to  say,  it  could 
be — conclusive  either  way  in  determining  the 
success  or  failure  of  his  poUcy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  his  own  political  future  and 
prestige. 

The  Idea  recognized  by  Nixon  that  he  might 
be  a  one- term  President  is  not  confined  to  hla 
way  of  bringing  the  Asian  war  to  a  construc- 
tive conclusion.  He  has  taken  that  risk  in 
his  definition  of  a  new  and  more  practical 
poUcy  on  racial  equality,  in  his  poUcy  on 
Israel,  his  facing  down  the  war  protestors  and 
the  campus  revolutionaries,  his  attitudes  on 
labor.  He  has  gambled  on  there  being  a 
strong  majority,  sUent  or  otherwise,  which 
no  longer  will  accept  the  derangement  of  na- 
tional policies  by  minorities,  or  any  poUtlcal 
combination  thereof. 

Right  or  wrong,  this  has  required  Immense 
courage  on  the  President's  part  and  never 
more  than  when  he  faced  the  nation,  chal- 
lenged his  detractors  and  led  the  country 
where  It  was  doubtful  of  going. 

This  \B  presidential  leadership  iinder  ccm- 
dltions  which  have  been  rarely  seen  but  it 
was  not  without  precedent.  Isolationist  lead- 
ers, including  the  late  Sen.  William  E.  Borah, 
tried  to  intimidate  presidents  with  their 
superior  knowledge  and  judgment,  with 
about  the  same  prospective  result  as  in  the 
present  Instance. 


DEATH   OF  THOMAS  P.  CORCORAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite  at- 
tention to  ttie  passing  of  Thomas  F.  Cor- 
coran and  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  member,  in  mourning 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Corcoran  and  call  atten- 
tion to  ills  record  of  fine  service. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomin- 
ations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


1 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hansen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  simdry  nomin- 
ations, which  were  referred  to  the  aroro- 
priate  committees. 
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RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVIpE  ACT  OF 
1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiil.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  th;  unfinished 
business  which  will  be  staUd  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LEGiSLATrrE  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3706  >  to  provide  ftnincial  assist 
ance  for  and  establishment  of  a  national 
rail  passenger  system,  to  provide  for  the 
modernization  of  railroad  passenger 
equipment,  to  authorize  the  prescribing 
of  rrtinimiim  standards  for  railroad  pas- 
senger service,  to  amend  secbon  13(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bUl  now  before  the  Senate.  iS.  3706.  is,  I 
am  sure,  the  most  comprehensive  effort 
to  deal  with  the  perplexing  rail  passenger 
problem  ever  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  If  enacted  into  l^w  it  would 
revolutionize  passenger  travel  by  rail- 
road. ^The^erms  of  the  legislation  were 
not  agreed  upon  easily  norl  was  support 
within  the  committee  unainlmous.  The 
report  resembled  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  with  majority  vigws,  minority 
views,  individual  views  by  a: member  who 
voted  with  the  majority,  a<id  individual 
views  by  a  member  who  cobcurred  with 
the  minority.  The  reporfl  culminated 
nearly  5  months  of  frustrating  time  con- 
suming on-again,  off-again  Consideration 
by  the  committee,  and  much  of  the  time 
of  the  members  of  the  copimittee  and 
particularly  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  H*rtkk). 

We  had  hoped  to  obtaiq  administra- 
tion views  before  reporting  a  bill,  but 
despite  our  efforts  and  particularly  those 
of  the  committee's  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  fromj  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  NoRRis  Cotton),  no  such 
views  were  made  known.  The  committee 
decided  to  act  uithout  tl^ose  opinions, 
helpful  as  they  might  have  been.  And  S. 
3706  was  ordered  reported  and  subse- 
quently the  report  wais  fllec.  A  majority 
of  us  simply  felt  that  wje  could  wait 
no  longer  and.  indeed,  that  perhaps  we 
had  already  waited  too  ling. 

In  all  fairness.  I  want  I  to  point  out 
that  the  proposals  were  before  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  other 
depar^ents  of  the  administration  in- 
volved in  this  effort.  They  met  and  con- 
sidered the  complicated  jproblems  In- 
volved. And  I  Imagine  thit  they  felt  a 
little  like  the  committee  did  in  the  first 
few  months  of  its  frustrated  efforts. 

Despite  all  the  lengthy  (Uscussions  and 
exhaustive  consideration  tliiat  resulted  in 
the  provisions  that  went  into  S.  3706.  the 
committee  chairman  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  who  supported  the  re- 
porting of  S.  3706  have  jotied  with  their 
counterparts  from  across  the  aisle  to 
sponsor  a  substitute  for  th^ ;  reported  bill. 
This  Is  not  a  course  takeh  lightly.  The 
subcommittee  chairman  Inj  this  instance, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Vanci 
Hartke),  has  expended  substantial  time 
and  energy  in  developing  a,  bill  which  the 
majority  approved. 


As  was  stated  in  the  report  on  S.  3706, 
the  majority  felt  that  that  bill  with  all 
its  imperfections  would  have  materially 
improved  rail  passenger  service.  We 
pointed  out.  however,  that  the  committee 
was  not  convinced  that  that  legislation 
(S.  3706)  represented  the  only  possible 
answer  to  the  problem.  We  realized  there 
would  be  floor  amendments  and  we  were 
ready  to  consider  them. 

A  few  days  after  the  report  was  filed, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
meetings  with  Senators  Cotton,  Hartke, 
Prouty,  and  me,  notified  us  that  at  long 
last  he  had  been  authorized  to  express 
administration  support  for  a  national 
corporation  approach. 

The  bill  before  us  includes  substan- 
tially the  pure  subsidy  approach.  We  had 
been  waiting  to  hear  oflBcially  from  the 
administration  for  several  months — so 
we  were  happy  to  get  those  views.  While 
the  committee  had  discussed  such  a  pro- 
posal previously  it  had  been  decided  that 
any  such  action  should  be  deferred  pend- 
ing administration  views — so  the  idea 
was  not  completely  alien  to  us.  Because 
we  felt  that  administration  support  was 
vital  if  we  were  to  gain  Congressional 
passage  in  time  to  help  and  because  we 
thought  the  basic  concept  had  merit,  we 
agreed  to  enter  into  discussions  with  the 
administration  to  see  if  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  a  bill  could  be  achieved.  Surpris- 
ingly we  learned  sifter  some  early  c6i^- 
ferences  that  we  probably  couJd  reach  aiK 
accommodation.  The  result  of  such 
agreement  is  amendment  608.  It  is  a 
compromise  measure  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  that  has  as  its  most  signifi- 
cant purpose  the  replacement  of  rail- 
road management  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice with  new  quasi-public  management. 
The  bill  as  now  written — and  it  sur- 
prised some  of  us  that  we  could  reach 
agreement  in  this  very  complex  matter — 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  Passengers,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads,  rail- 
way labor,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  sponsors. 

The  committee  report  on  the  reported 
bill,  S.  3706,  outlined  the  four  primary 
objectives  of  such  legislation.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  substitute  bill  meets  those 
primary  objectives  in  every  respect  as 
well  as  S.  3706  and  in  some  respects  in  a 
preferable  way. 

Unless  positive  (3overrunent  action  is 
taken  soon,  railroad  p>assenger  service  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Provision  of  modern  passen- 
ger trains  will  be  facilitated  if  existing 
service  is  retained  on  those  routes  over 
which  improved  service  should  be  oper- 
ated in  the  future.  Once  passenger  serv- 
ice on  any  give  route  is  discontinued,  sta- 
tions, terminals,  signals,  and  necessary 
trackage  are  abolished  shortly  there- 
after; sales  and  marketing  organizations 
are  disbanded;  travel  is  wholly  diverted 
to  other  modes  and  must  be  lured  back  to 
the  trains  from  scratch.  Moreover,  not 
all  existing  service  Is  obsolete ;  some  of  it 
can  be  significantly  upgraded  with  very 
modest  expenditures  for  capital  improve- 
ments. Therefore,  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  program  to  insure 
continued  operation  of  essential  passen- 


ger services;   and  to  provide  for  their 
near- term  upgrading  and  modernization. 

In  summary,  let  me  assure  the  Senate, 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  as  one  who  has 
long  been  desperately  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  passenger  train,  that  I 
have  no  hesitance  in  urging  the  Senate 
to  accept  this  very  xmusual  procedure. 
We  are  convinced — on  a  bipartisan 
basis — that  the  substitute  proposal  Is  In 
the  best  Interests  of  this  Nation.  I  know 
there  will  be  amendments  to  the  substi- 
tute offered  and  some  will  be  adopted,  but 
I  would  urge  that  amendment  608  be 
adopted  without  major  structural  alter- 
ation. 

The  very  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  . 
has  been  actively  engaged  In  writing  this 
amendment,  as  well  as  S.  3706  Itself,  and 
will  fioor  manage  the  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  spent 
many  days  and  weeks  listening  to  testi- 
mony from  scores  of  witnesses  on  all 
sides  of  the  question.  As  I  said  he  was 
very  actively  engaged  In  writing  the  sub- 
stitute amendment,  as  was  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  andolhers. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
who  will  discuss  this  matter  In  greater 
detail. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  are  approximately  450  passenger 
trains  in  operation.  In  1929,  there  were 
some  20,000  passenger  trains  In  opera- 
tion. Ever  since  1930,  with  the  exception 
of  the  World  War  II  period  where  gaso- 
line rationing  forced  large  numbers  of 
travelers  off  the  highways,  passenger 
service  has  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
been  unprofitable  for  the  railroads. 

After  World  War  n  ended,  resumption 
of  automobile  production,  expansion  of 
highway  facilities,  and  the  explosive 
growth  of  air  travel  all  combined  to  take 
away  large  numbers  of  passengers  from 
the  railroads.  Development  of  these  other 
modes  was  materially  tissisted  by  gener- 
ous Federal  financial  assistance. 

In  1967,  the  Post  OflBce  Initiated  a 
large-scale  conversion  from  en  route 
sorting  of  mail  In  railway  post  oflBce  cars 
to  stationary  sorting  in  "sectional  cen- 
ters." RPO  cars  had  provided  vital  rev- 
enue on  many  passenger  trains;  their 
demise  caused  a  sharp  increase  in  pas- 
senger train  operating  losses.  This  devel- 
opment coincided  with  a  marked  reduc- 
tion In  overall  railroad  profit  levels.  The 
inevitable  result  was  an  accelerated  rate 
of  discontinuance  applications  before  the 
ICC,  Including  applications  for  some  of 
the  Nation's  most  famous  trains.  By  the 
end  of  1969.  the  number  of  regularly 
scheduled  intercity  passenger  trains  in 
the  United  States  had  been  reduced  to 
about  450.  At  the  same  time,  equipment 
on  the  remaining  trains  was  progres- 
sively deteriorating  to  the  detriment  of 
attractive  service  for  passengers  and  of 
efficient  operations  for  the  railroads. 

Despite  these  adverse  developments, 
a  new  market  for  rail  passenger  service 
exists.  The  modes  of  transportation 
which  drained  away  the  railroads'  pas- 
senger market,  now  face  serious  problems 
of  their  own.  In  some  areas,  airports  and 
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highways  are  being  used  to  their  maxi- 
mum capacity,  yet  the  number  of  Inter- 
city travelers  continues  to  grow  each 
year.  Traffic  congestion  and  tie-ups  on 
expressways,  and  takeoff  and  landing 
delays  at  airports  have  becomi  common- 
place, especially  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated urban  corridors.  While  significant 
Improvements  will  be  and  ought  to  be 
made  In  the  highway  and  airway  sys- 
tems. It  Is  clear  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  exclusively  for  future  travel 
needs.  Moreover,  unrestricted  expansion 
of  highways  and  airports  Is  limited  by 
considerations  of  land  use,  noise  and  air 
pollution,  and  other  envlronmetal  prob- 
lems. 

The  country  needs  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation operating  at  their  maximum 
efficiency  If  In  the  1970's  Americans  are 
to  be  able  to  travel  from  city  to  city 
safely,  comfortably,  and  In  a  reasonable 
time.  There  are  real  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  efficient  use  of  our 
existing  network  of  railroad  track  as  an 
important  component  of  our  Intercity 
transportation  system.  Track  location 
allows  the  train  to  bring  passengers  di- 
rectly into  the  middle  of  cities.  Changes 
In  weather  conditions  generally  have 
little  effect  on  train  operations.  Train 
propulsion  systems  do  not  pollute  the 
air  and  their  impact  on  the  environment 
generally  is  slight.  A  railroad  track  makes 
very  eflBclent  use  of  land — one  railroad 
track  can  accommodate  as  many  travel- 
ers as  20  lanes  of  highway.  Proper  con- 
trol of  train  movements  nearly  elimi- 
nates the  traffic  snarls  which  have  such  a 
devastating  effect  on  other  modes.  Pas- 
senger trains  enjoy  an  extremely  low 
marginal  cost  per  passenger.  Where  serv- 
ice is  good  and  equipment  properly 
maintained,  a  train  provides  excellent 
comfort  to  the  passenger. 

Accordingly,  It  seems  that  Congress 
certainly  ought  not  let  this  mode  of 
transportation  expire  by  default.  A  new 
look  at  railroads  as  Intercity  passenger 
carriers  Is  clearly  Indicated. 

The  United  States  desperately  needs, 
but  does  not  have  In  operation  the 
machinery  required  to  Insure  systematic 
development  of  coordinated  transporta- 
tion based  on  sound  planning.  Legisla- 
tion designed  to  achieve  that  end  Is  cur- 
rently under  active  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  But  the 
committee  strongly  believes  that  It  would 
be  most  unwise  to  delay  action  on  rail 
passenger  legislation  pending  the  results 
of  other  efforts  to  Improve  transporta- 
tion balance.  Given  the  present  trans- 
portation situation,  the  Committee  is  :f 
the  opinion  that  a  properly  run  Intercity 
passenger  train  service  can  make  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  achieving  that 
balance.  Certainly  If  the  passenger  train 
Is  allowed  to  disappear  entirely.  It  would 
be  an  expensive,  time  consuming,  and 
probably  Impossible  task  to  recreate  It 
at  some  future  date. 

The  Congress  took  Its  first  step  to- 
ward revival  of  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice In  1965  with  enactment  of  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act.  This 
legislation  provided  for  demonstration 
projects  utilizing  upgraded  conventional 
railroad  fticllitles,  together  with  research 
and  development  Into  a  variety  of  ad- 


vanced sysems.  High-speed  train  serv- 
ice was  initiated  because  of  this  pro- 
gram between  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington  in  early 
1969.  The  enthusiastic  public  response 
is  a  strong  Indication  that  the  public 
will  gladly  ride  trains  if  high  quality 
service  is  offered. 

Good  quality,  appealing  rail  pasenger 
service  can  be  provided  to  those  travel- 
ing within  densely-populated  corridors 
and  along  major  long-haul  routes.  Rail 
travel  between  Washington  and  New 
York  In  1969  was  up  46  percent  over 
1968,  with  more  than  half  a  million  per- 
sons taking  advantage  of  the  greatly  im- 
proved service  provided  by  the  Metro- 
liner.  In  total,  1  million  passengers  have 
now  ridden  the  Metroliner.  Meanwhile, 
travel  by  air  aboard  the  "shuttle "  rose 
less  than  1  percent  compared  with  an- 
nual Increases  In  prior  years  of  up  to 
15  percent. 

If  fast,  comfortable  modern  rail  serv- 
ice is  to  be  brought  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, on  a  well -organized  and  aggressively 
marketed  basis,  a  new  institution  must 
be  created  to  do  the  job  that  will  not  be 
Inhibited  by  traditional  attitudes  about 
rail  passenger  service.  Most  railroad 
managements  want  to  concentrate  their 
attention  on  freight  service.  Only  a  new 
managerial  approach,  totally  dedicated 
to  passenger  travel,  can  supply  the  requi- 
site innovation   and  leadership. 

Rail  passenger  service  can  play  a  val- 
uable role  In  intercity  transportation,  but 
only  if  it  is  offered  on  a  vastly  improved 
basis.  This  will  require  new  equipment, 
new  marketing  approaches,  and  a  new 
organization  to  manage  the  program. 

In  September,  1969,  the  Suiface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  conducted  3 
full  days  of  hearings.  Numerous  witnesses 
testified  regarding  several  bills  then 
pending  before  the  committee.  Follow- 
ing these  hearings  the  committee  under- 
took what  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly 
lengthy  review  process. 

On  April  9  the  committee  filed  a  report 
on  S.  3706.  First,  as  reported  that  bill 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
national  rail  passenger  system.  Second, 
it  would  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  operation  of  passenger  trains 
and  for  upgrading  of  equipment.  Third, 
the  bill  insured  required  trains  to  be 
operated  in  accordance  with  certain  min- 
Imiun  standards  of  service.  Fourth,  it 
made  extensive  changes  in  the  ICC  dis- 
continuance procedure. 

Since  the  filing  of  the  committee  re- 
port some  unusual  developments  have 
occurred.  The  result  of  these  develop- 
ments Is  the  substitute  bill — amendment 
No.  608 — sponsored  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee,  and 
the  respective  ranking  minority  members. 

The  procedure  is  highly  unusual  but 
we  are  convinced  it  is  a  sound  and  wise 
procedure  to  follow  because  of  the 
changes  in  circumstances  since  the  com- 
mittee took  action  on  S.  3706,  the  "Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970." 

The  committee  had  labored  diligently 
on  the  various  complex  proposals  before 
it  In  an  effort  to  determine  the  best  way, 
from  the  standpoint  of  sdl  parties,  In- 


cluding the  public.  Government,  indus- 
try and  employees,  to  provide  a  sound 
legislative  solution  to  the  rail  passenger 
dilemma. 

In  considering  alternative  solutions, 
the  committee  gave  serious  thought  to  a 
proposal  initially  made  In  the  so-called 
Doyle  report  In  1961,  and  advanced  In 
other  quarters  since  then,  that  some  form 
of  Federal  corporation  or  quasi-public 
corporation  should  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  operating  railroad  passenger  trains. 
As  our  report  indicates,  the  committee 
did  not  reject  this  concept  entirely,  but 
felt  that  it  had  InsuflBcient  information 
at  the  time  on  which  to  go  forward  with 
that  concept.  The  committee  expressed 
the  view  that  until  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  could  give  more  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  potential  problems 
with  such  a  concept,  it  would  not  be 
adopted.  Finally,  I  should  mention  that 
the  committee  report  also  explicitly 
states  the  committee's  reservation  that 
it  was  not  convinced  that  the  reported 
bill  represented  the  only  possible  answer 
to  the  passenger  train  problem. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  administration, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, has  been  devoting  considerable  ef- 
fort to  eley^loping  a  possible  solution 
along  the  lines  of  the  corporation  ap- 
proach. Following  the  filing  of  the  re- 
port, the  Secretary  met  with  Senators 
Magntjson.  Cotton,  PRorrrr,  and  me  and 
Indicated  that  he  was  authorized  to  give 
administration  endorsement  to  pas- 
senger service  legislation  embodying  a 
national  corporation  approach.  Our  ob- 
jective has  always  been  to  develop  a  bill 
which  would  receive  the  widespread  sup- 
port needed  to  create  workable  law.  Cer- 
tainly, agreement  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  would  facilitate 
passage  of  a  rail  passenger  service  bill — 
and  early  passage  of  such  legislation  Is 
urgently  needed.  Since  the  first  meetings 
with  the  Secretary  our  own  professional 
staff  has  worked  diligently  In  continued 
efforts  to  formulate  a  new  legislative  ap- 
proach based  generally  upon  the  Doyle 
report's  cooperation  concept.  In  such 
efforts  there  has  been  complete  coopera- 
tion with  staff  members  of  the  D«>art- 
ment  of  Transportation.  A  number  of 
separate  and  joint  meetings  have  been 
held  by  members  of  the  staff  as  well  as 
members  of  the  committee  and  the 
Secretary.  The  substitute  for  S.  3706— 
amendment  No.  608— is  the  result  of 
those  collective  efforts.  The  administra- 
tion is  in  complete  support  of  this  bill  as 
expressed  by  the  Secretary's  letter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  from  the  title 
and  the  other  sections — most  of  them — 
that  this  bill  limits  Itself  to  dealing  with 
railroad  passenger  service.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
what  is  the  need  for  the  language  on 
page  13  of  the  substitute: 

(2)  abandonment  or  extension  of  lines  of 
railroads  and  the  abandonment  or  extension 
of  operations  over  lines  of  rallroculB,  whether 
by  trackage  rights  or  otherwise; 
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This  language  comes  after  ihe  earlier 
provision  that  the  enumeratsd  excep- 
Uons.  including  Uiis  one,  sh^ll  not  be 
subject  to  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Act— meaning  that  the  ICC  v<ould  have 
no  further  control  over  the  abamdonment 
of  Unes  of  railroads,  without  any  refer- 
ence   at    all    to    thepassengisr    service 

question.  ^      ^.  w 

I  note  that  the  next  subset  ;tion.  sub- 
secUon   (3).  deals  effectively  with  this 
same  question  insofar  as  passenger  serv- 
ice transportation  is  concemW.  but  the 
section  which  I  have  read  to  the  Sen- 
ator,   and    which    seems    to   cover    all 
mileage,  regardless  of  whethet  the  ques- 
tion involved  is  passenger  serjice  or  not. 
seems  to  say  that  this  new  QorporaUon 
shall  have  complete  controljover  ques- 
tions of  abandonment  of  licies  of  rail- 
roads and  the  abandonment!  of  opera- 
tions over  lines  of  railroads,  Whether  by 
trackage  rights  or  otherwise,  ^thout  ref- 
erence to  the  passenger  serviiie  question. 
Mr   HARTKE.  Section  309,  and  sub- 
section  (2),  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred, deals  with  the  Corporation  specifi- 
cally and  the  Corporation  is  l^ted  only 
to    passenger    service.    The  |  subsection 
deals  with  the  abandoiunent  dr  extension 
of  lines  of  railroads  and  thi  abandon- 
mait  or  extension  of  operations  over 
lines  of  railroads,  whether  l^y  trackage 
rights  or  otherwise.  But  the  CorporaUon 
only    has    jurisdiction    over!  passenger 
aervtee.    The    subsection    ls[  restricted, 
therefore,  to  track  over  which  passenger 
trains  are  operated  by  the  CorporaUon. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  Y>  hear  that 
that  is  what  was  Intended,  Hut  the  next 
subsection,  subsection  (3) ,  soems  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  subject  matter  men- 
tioned by  my  distinguished  triend.  That 
subsecUon  (3)   also  exempt!  from  ICC 
contnd:  ; 

B«g\UaUon  of  routae  and  8«irt««  *'*'*•  **' 
oept  as  otherwlae  provided  In  this  Act,  the 
dlaoontlnuADce  or  change  at  pajseenger  txaln 
■ervlce  operwUona. 

I  understand  why  that  wc^d  property 
come  under  this  act,  but  subsection  (2) . 
It  seems  to  me.  deals  with  alwmdonment 
of  trackage  of  railroads  withput  any  ref- 
er service 
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erence  at  all  to  the 
feature.  .  , 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  this  deals  speciflcilly  with  the 
Corporation,  which  has  juriidlctlon  only 
over  passenger  train  rights.  If  there  is  a 
discontinuance  of  the  so-called  last 
passenger  train,  which  is  a  concept  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Corporation  does  have  authority  to 
abandon  those  trackage  rights. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  the,  attention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  tfom  Indiana 
to  the  applicable  p«urt  of  section  306  of 
the  proposed  substitute,  whl^h  reads: 

SecUon  30«.  AppUc&bUlty  of  Ithe  IntersUte 
Ocouneroe  Act  and  Other  lAw«.j 

(a)  The  Corporation  shaU  be  deemed  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad  wltfcln  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1(3)  of  the  Inlterstate  Oom- 
moroe  Act  and  shall  be  rubjedt  to  all  provi- 
sions ot  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  other 
tban  thoae  pertaining  to — 

Then  coming  down  to  sutwection  (2) : 
abandonment  or  eztenalon  at  line*  of  r*U- 
roada  and  the  abandonment  or  extension  of 
operations  aver  Unes  of  nOlroii^ls,  whether  by 
tnckag*  rights  or  oUMfirlM 


It  seems  to  me  that  goes  a  great  deal 
further  than  simply  applying  to  pas- 
senger service.  .^  ^  .w 
Mr.  HARTKE.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
corporation  is  given  authority  only  over 
passenger  service.  In  regard  to  that,  the 
rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  are  exempted  only 
in  relation  to  the  Corporation  and  its 
functions,  not  in  relation  to  any  other 
activities  of  any  raUroad. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  if  it  is 
so  intended,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  add 
additional  words  making  it  clear  that 
subsection  (2)  applies  only  to  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  passenger 
service.  Otherwise,  this  provision  trans- 
fers from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  the  new  Corporation  complete 
rights  and  jurisdiction  in  connection 
with  abandonment  of  lines  of  raUroads. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  very 
unwise  to  give  to  an  agency  which  is  in- 
terested only  In  passenger  service.  We 
have  sizable  mileage  in  my  State  which 
does  not  have  any  passenger  service  at 

all. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  if  he  cares  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  which  in  his  opinion 
would  make  it  more  clear,  though  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  this  language 
could  in  no  way  be  construed  to  apply  to 
anything  other  than  practices  relevant  to 
passenger  service.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  much  rather 
have  the  Senator's  own  staff  prepare 
such  an  amendment,  because  I  think  my 
position  is  very  clear.  .^  ^  ^^, 

1  want  It  unmistakably  clear  that  this 
new  Corporation  shall  have  no  power  to 
abandon  railroad  mileage,  rather  than 
to  have  the  present  power  exercised,  as 
it  must  be,  by  the  ICC.  in  view  of  the  en- 
tire business  being  conducted  on  that 
practice.     

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Because  there  Is  much 
railroad  mileage,  at  least  in  my  State, 
particularly  in  the  phosphate  belt,  where 
there  is  no  service  except  the  freight 
service  for  the  carriage  of  phosphate 

Tocls..  .     ,   , 

I  am  sure  that  In  the  coal  mining  areas 
we  would  find  the  same  sort  of  situation, 
and  in  other  areas  which  I  have  not  had 
the  chance  to  check  into  at  aU.  I  am  very 
sure  we  would  find  many  miles  of  rail- 
road out  of  the  total  amount  all  over  the 
Nation,  where  the  profit  comes  entirely 
frwn  the  operation  of  other  than  pas- 
senger service. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  we  will  try  to  work  out 
some  language  to  satisfy  the  Senator,  and 
will  discuss  it  with  him,  although,  I  re- 
peat, in  my  own  opinion  the  language  in 
the  amendment  is  restrictive.  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  completely  convinced,  we  will  try  to 
work  out  some  language  to  satisfy  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
because  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that 
this  operates  as  a  change  In  the  ICC  Act. 
and  as  written  in  the  bill.  It  would  trans- 
fer to  the  new  Corporation  entire  Juris- 
diction to  abandon  railroad  mileage. 
There  Is  much  mileage  which  is  devoted 
Kdely  to  other  than  passenger  transpor- 


tation, and  there  Is  much  mileage  where 
there  is  no  profit  at  aU  out  of  the  pas- 
senger transportation,  it  is  Just  a  matter 
of  convenience,  but  that  mileage  does 
operate  very  profitably  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  serving  some  important  pro- 
ducing area,  such  as  the  case  I  have  sug- 
gested of  the  phosphate  area  in  Florida. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  imderstand.  We  will 
be  glad  to  work  that  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  I  shall  await  the 
new  wording,  if  the  Senator  cares  to 
work  it  out. 

One  further  question.  I  note  that  un- 
der the  wording  of  this  bUl.  apparently 
no  State  laws  could  provide  at  all  for 
any  mileage.  I  am  sure  it  is  true  In  other 
States — it  is  certainly  true  In  our  State- 
that  we  have  some  Intrastate  lines  that 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  State  line  at 
all.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  with 
reference  to  its  application  to  such  mile- 
age? We  have  one  quite  long  smd  quite 
profitable  railroad  with  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  familiar,  the  East  Coast  Line, 
extending  from  Jacksonville  down  to 
Homestead,  past  Miami,  which  Is  wholly 
within  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
that  any  railroad,  whether  it  is  intra- 
state or  interstate,  can  determine 
whether  it  wants  to  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act  or  stay  outside  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  penalty  if  they 
stay  outside  the  provisions  of  the  act  is 
very  simple:  that  they  cannot  discon- 
tinue any  passenger  service  that  they  are 
presentiy  performing  until  1975,  at  the 
very  earliest.  If  they  come  within  the 
provisions 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  what  section  of  the 
substitute— because  I  have  had  no 
chance  to  examine  it;  the  substitute  was 
simply  produced  here  on  the  fioor — is  it 
provided  that  any  railroad  that  is  com- 
pletely intrastate  can  determine  not  to 
come  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act? 

Bi4r.  HARTKE.  This  is  in  section  401. 
It  does  not  «>ecify  just  interstate.  It 
sasrs: 

On  or  before  March  1.  1971,  and  on  or 
after  March  1,  1973,  but  before  January  1, 
1976,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  a  railroad  to  relieve  the  railroad  of 
Its  entire  responsibility  for  the  provision  of 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service  commencing 
on  or  after  March  1,  1971. 

Then  It  provides  for  the  conditions 
under  which  they  must  come  within  the 
provisions.   It   also   provides,   on   page 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  trying  to  follow 
the  Senator.  What  subsection  on  page  18? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  sorry  On  page  20 
is  section  404.  which  provides: 

XTnlees  It  has  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
the  corporation  pursuant  to  section  401(a) 
(1)  of  this  Act,  no  railroad  may  discontinue 
any  passenger  service  whatsoever  prior  to 
January  1.  1976.  the  provisions  of  any  other 
Uw  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, is  that  provision  intended  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  proposed  new  corporation 
can  assume  no  control  over  any  railroad 
exc^Tt  under  a  contract  entered  Into 
within  the  time  limits  mentioned? 

Mr.  ELARTKE.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
There  is  no  mandatory  provision  that 
any  railroad  can  be  forced  by  legal  action 
other  than  its  volimtarily  assuming  a 


contractual  obligation  to  come  within 
the  system. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
and  I  think  that  removes  one  of  the 
serious  questions  which  I  had. 

I  should  like  very  much,  now,  to  have 
the  Senator  and  his  staff  work  out  the 
wording  on  proposed  amendments  to  sub- 
section (2)  of  section  306  of  the  pro- 
posed substitute. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  will  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

As  I  said  before,  the  administration  Is 
In  complete  support  of  this  bill  as  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Secretary's  letter  dated 
May  1,  1970.  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
wusoN) .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Thx  Secret  art  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Warren  Q.  Magnxtson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  One  of  the  most  ur- 
gent transportation  problems  that  has  con- 
cerned both  your  Committee  and  this  De- 
partment In  recent  months  has  been  rail- 
road passenger  service  In  the  U.S.  As  re- 
flected In  our  letters  to  you  of  November  6, 
1969  and  December  2.  1969  and  In  your  Com- 
mittee's report  of  April  9,  1970,  it  Is  clear 
that  we  fully  agree  that  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice can  and  should  play  a  major  role  in 
the  nation's  transportation  system.  It  Is  also 
clear  that  that  role  can  only  be  fulfilled  if 
rail  passenger  service  Is  completely  modern- 
ized so  that  the  traveling  public  Is  offered 
fast,  comfortable,  safe,  and  convenient  rail 
transportation  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
If  the  goal  of  Improved  Intercity  rail  serv- 
ice Is  to  be  achieved.  It  Is  our  common  be- 
lief that  basic  changes  must  be  made  In  the 
management,  financing  and  operation  of  rail 
passenger  service. 

This  year  and  last  your  Committee,  and 
particularly  the  Subcommittee  on  Sxirface 
Transportation,  has  assessed  many  alterna- 
tive approaches  In  an  earnest  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  legislative  program  that  would  sat- 
isfy public  needs  In  an  appropriate  and 
timely  fashion.  This  Department  has  been 
engaged  in  a  similar  intensive  effort.  As  a 
result  of  discussions  with  you  and  Senator 
Cotton,  as  well  as  with  Senator  Hartke, 
Chairman  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Prouty.  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee.  It  be- 
came clear  that  our  respective  positions  on 
the  essential  elements  of  a  legislative  solu- 
tion were  very  close.  Through  the  staff  of 
your  Committee  and  the  staff  of  this  Depart- 
ment, an  effort  was  made  to  examine  the 
strengths  of  the  various  approaches  and  de- 
velop a  bill  that  this  Department  and  you 
and  members  of  your  Committee  could  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  for  passage.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  extensive  effort  has  now 
yielded  proposed  legislation  which,  on  be- 
half of  the  Administration,  I  can  strongly 
endorse  and  unequivocally  recommend  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  produced  by  this  Joint  effort  would 
establish  a  Basic  System  and  create  a  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  that 
win  assume  responsibility  for  bringing  to 
the  American  public  efficient  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service.  With  financial  support 
from  the  railroads  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Corporation  would  be  sufficiently 
capitalized  to  permit  It  to  purchase  new 
equipment  and  to  institute  an  efficient,  inte- 


grated system  of  raU  transportation  through- 
out the  oounuy.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
approach  is  the  beet  means  available  to  do 
the  Job.  I  strongly  endorse  your  substitute 
amendment  and  urge  Its  adoption. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Volfk. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  call  attention  to  just 
one  part  of  It.  The  Secretary  says: 

I  am  deUghted  that  this  extensive  effort 
has  now  yielded  proposed  legislation  which, 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration.  I  can 
strongly  endorse  and  unequivocally  recom- 
mend be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

In  his  concluding  paragraph,  he  re- 
peats: 

I  am  corv;nced  that  this  approach  Is  the 
best  means  avauable  to  do  the  Job.  I  strong- 
ly endorse  your  substitute  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  bill,  in  various  draft  forms,  has 
been  provided  to  representatives  of  the 
various  groups  primarily  interested  and 
it  has  their  general  support.  The  follow- 
ing groups  have  written  letters  of  en- 
dorsement: The  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers,  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union,  the  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives' Association,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads.  Agreement 
among  these  diverse  groups  is  rare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
these  endorsements  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Association  of  Amxrican  Railroads, 

Washington.  D.C.  April  30.  1970. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnitson, 
Chairman.   Committee   on   Commerce.    VS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  substance  of  Committee  Print 
No.  7  of  April  37,  1970,  wUl  be  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  substitute  for  S.  3706 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
April  9.  1970. 

Inasmuch  as  there  wlU  be  no  hearings  on 
Committee  Print  No.  7,  It  seems  appropri- 
ate that  the  members  of  the  Committee  be 
advised  as  to  our  reaction  to  this  proposed 
substitute.  Accordingly,  we  have  prepared  a 
brief  statement  giving  our  views  which  will 
be  used  as  a  public  release  and  which  you 
will  flnd  attached. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orkgort  8.  Princs. 

Statement  or  Position  of  Association  of 
Amxrican  Raiuusass  on  Senate  Commerce 
CoMMrrTEE  print  No.  7  of  April  27.  1970 
(Rail  Passenger  Servicx  Act  of  1970) 

April  30.  1970. 
The  rail  passenger  proposal  contained  in 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  Print  No.  7  of 
April  27.  1970,  seems  to  offer  an  acceptable 
approach  for  coping  with  a  difficult  and 
pressing  problem. 

The  rallroeids  loee  vast  sums — between 
»200  and  »250  mllUon  of  avoidable  loss 
alone — on  passenger  service  each  year.  It's 
extremely  Important  that  a  means  be 
found — and  found  soon — to  plug  this  drain 
on  an  Industry  so  Important  to  the  public 
Interest. 

In  the  years  to  cocne,  as  the  populatitm 
grows  and  the  need  for  efficient,  low-cost 
transportation  of  products  doubles  and 
triples,  a  financially  healthy  railroad  Indus- 
try will  become  even  more  Important.  And 
the  time  to  prepare  for  the  needs  of  tomor- 
row Is  today. 

The  railroads  believe  their  own  proposal 
(S.    2750),    calling    for    reimbursement    <rf 


lasses  Incurred  on  passenger  services  re- 
quired in  the  public  interests,  is  still  the 
simplest  and  beet  solution  to  the  problem. 
But  the  current  proposal,  which  we  under- 
stand will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  as  a 
substitute  for  8.  8706  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  seems  the  most  ac- 
ceptable of  all  the  other  alternatives  ad- 
vanced so  far.  

Railway   Labor   Executives' 
Association 
Washington,  D.C,  April  29. 1970. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartkz, 

Chairman.  Subc(ymmittee  on  Surface  Trant- 
portation.     Committee     on     Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  to  advise  that 
the  fifteen  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asoclatlon  hearti- 
ly support  Committee  Print  No.  7 — In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  8.  3706 — a  bill  "to 
designate  a  national  rail  passenger  system, 
to  establish  a  rail  passenger  corporation,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  therefor,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  substitute  will  be 
promptly  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Tatlor  Soop, 
Executive  Secretary. 

United  Transportation  Union, 
Washington,   D.C.  April  29.   1970. 
Hon.  Vance  Hahtke. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Traiu- 
portation,     Committee    on     Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  take  pleasure  In 
stating  that  this  organization  warmly  sup- 
ports Committee  Print  No.  7  of  the  bill  to 
designate  a  national  rail  passenger  system,  to 
establish    a    raU   passenger   corporation,   to 
provide    financial    assistance    therefor,    and 
for  other  purposes." 

We  hope  this  measure  will  be  promptly 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Kindest  fjersonal  regards. 
Respectfully. 

Al  H.  Crxsskr, 
National  Legislative  Director. 


National    Association    of   Rail- 
road  Passengers, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  1, 1970. 
Hon.  Warren  Q.  Magnusen, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macnuson:  We  are  pleased 
to  report  that  at  Its  annual  meeting  on 
April  28.  1970  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passengers 
voted  to  support  the  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  national  corporation  to  market 
and  operate  intercity  rail  passenger  service. 

NARP  believes  that  this  approach  is  an 
Imaginative  and  Innovative  solution  to  the 
psLSsenger  train  problem.  With  unified  man- 
agement and  a  reasonable  amount  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  the  corporation  will 
be  much  more  able  than  the  individual  rail- 
road companies  to  provide  passenger  service 
that  Is  both  economically  viable  and  respon- 
sive to  contemporary  need  and  demand.  We 
commend  you.  Senator  Cotton.  Senator 
Hanke.  Senator  Prouty,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  others  for  the  fine  co- 
operative effort  embodied  In  the  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Anthont  Has  well. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  Friday,  May  1, 
1970  Congressional  Record  there  was  in- 
serted an  explanation  of  the  substitute 
bill;  let  me  reiterate  briefly. 

"The  substitute  contains  a  findings  and 
purpose  section  very  similar  to  S.  3706. 
Section — sec.  101 — will  provide  goieral 
guidelines  to  be  utilized  In  applying  con- 
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The  bill  will  apply  only  1  o  intercity 
passenger  trains  and  would  not  apply 
to  service  which  is  primarilj^  commuter 
service. 

In  section  201  the  bill 
ignation  of  a  basic  system 
this  section  is  identical  to 
tion  201  of  the  reported 
3706.  The  major  difference 
is  that  review  by  the  ICC  is 
tory  by  section  202.  Anothei 
note  is  that  the  Secretary 
nate  points  to  be  served 
routes  over  which  service 
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1.  Overnight  runs  l)etween  major  centers 
of  populaUon,  such  as  New  Yoi  k-Chlcago. 

2.  Heavily  travelled  vacation  runs,  such  as 
New  York-Florida. 

3.  The  principal  routes  fro^ 
points  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
unique  scenic  beauty. 

Title  m  of  the  substituie  bill  would 
establish  a  National  Rail  Corporation 
While  the  corporation  is  to  t  e  "for  profit" 
care  was  taken  to  insure  tlat  Presiden- 
tially  appointed  directors  would  at  all 
times  have  a  majority  on  thi!  board  of  di- 
rectors. Of  the  15  directors  eight  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Pre  ident.  seven 
elected  by  stockholders.  Ra  Iroads  would 
become  common  stockholders — having 
power  to  elect  three  directors  initially— 
if  they  entered  into  contricts  with  the 
corporation.  But  the  railrofcd  elected  di- 
rectors would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  "on 
suiy  action  relating  to  an*  contract  or 
operating  relationship  between  the  cor- 
poration and  a  railroad." 

The  corporation  wiU  be  provided  with 
broad  powers  to  provide  forjthe  operation 
of  passenger  trains.  Federal  sanctions  are 
provided  in  the  event  the  corporation 
fails  to  discharge  any  of  itf  responsibili- 
ties under  the  act. 

To  insure  that  Congress  e  kept  abreast 
of  the  situation,  the  cottooration.  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the  ICC 
are  required  to  submit  periodic  reports, 
including  legislative  recomjnendations. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  pr9vides  for  the 
Corporation  to  relieve  railroads  of  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service!  responsibihty 
if  those  railroads  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  Corporation  which  will  result  in 
the  payment  by  the  railroads  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  operating  deiicit  for  1969 — 
the  amount  would  equal  I  the  avoidable 
loss  on  all  passenger  trains,  twice  the 
avoidable  loss  on  system  (rains,  or  one- 
half  the  fully  allocated  deificit.  The  rail- 
roads would  also  receive  tommon  stock 
in  the  Corporation.  The  hiUroad  would 
have  to  agree  to  turn  ovei  to  the  Corpo- 
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ration  control  of  all  its  passenger  trains. 
It  might  otherwise  withhold  the  most 
lucrative  trains  for  itself. 

Service  by  the  Corporation  would  be 
initiated  by  March  1.  1971.  and  could  not 
be  discontinued  until  January  1.  1975, 
and  then  only  subject  to  ICC  approval 
and  provided  the  State,  regional,  or  lo- 
cal governments  involved  were  not  will- 
ing to  underwrite  a  portion  of  the  losses— 
50  percent  or  more. 

The  Corporation  would  have  power  to 
initiate  service  outside  the  basic  system 
and/or  to  expand  the  basic  system.  If  a 
State,  regional,  or  local  agency  requests. 
the  corporation  shall  institute  new  serv- 
ice if  the  agency  agrees  to  share  losses. 
Service  performed  by  the  nonjoining 
railroad  would  continue  until   at  least 
January  1.  1975,  on  all  passenger  trains 
operated  by  the  railroad  at  the  time  of 
the  bill's  enactment.  Such  service  would 
be  service  with  basic  characteristics  iden- 
tical to  those  specified  by  the  Secretary's 
report  on   the   basic  system   regarding 
schedules,  number  of  trains,  cormections, 
through-car  service,  and  sleeping,  parlor, 
dining,  and  lounge  facilities.  The  non- 
joining  railroad  would  be  expected  to  op- 
erate a  joint  through  train  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Corporation.  If  the  raUroad 
failed  to  do  so,  its  own  "service"  under 
section  401(b)  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
preclude  the  Corporation  from  running 
its  trains  between  the  points  served  by 
the  nonjoining  railroad. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  interested  to  note 
that  the  Senator  listed  among  the  routes 
that  could  be  covered  under  this  bill  the 
highly  traveled  tourist  route,  as  he  caUed 
it.  from  New  York  to  Florida.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  good  many  trains  operating 
along  that  route,  both  on  the  east  coast 
and  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  more  of 
them  in  the  tourist  season  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  year. 

The  Senator  knows,  of  course,  that 
those  trains  operate  over  three  different 
lines.  Prom  Richmond  to  the  various  des- 
tination points  in  Florida,  they  are  over 
the   Seaboard    Coast   Line    raUs.   From 
Washington  to  Richmond  they  are  over 
the    Richmond.    Fredericksburg    &    Po- 
tomac  Railroad.   From   Washington   to 
New  York  they  are  over  the  new  com- 
bined road— I  forget  the  name  of  it— New 
York  Central  and  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Penn  Central. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.   What  would  be  the 
situation    when    these    through    trains, 
many  of  which  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  my  State,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  are  operated  over  different  roads 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  corporation  has  au- 
thority to  do  two  things,  which  I  think 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Senator.  One 
is  with  regard  to  a  condition  in  which  oiie 
of  those  operating  railroad  systems  did 
not  want  to  come  within  the  contract 
arrangement.  A  nonjoining  railroad 
would  be  expected  to  operate  Joint 
through  service — If  the  nonjoiner  failed 
to  cooperate  nothing  would  prevent  the 
corporation  from  nmning  its  train  be- 
tween the  points  served  by  the  non- 
joiner. 
Second,  in  regard  to^e  service  which 


vould  be  performed  within  the  system 
where  a  railroad  had  joined  this  service 
could  utilize  the  present  route  or  any 
other  route  it  decided  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous in  providing  expeditious  and 
satisfactory  service. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  the  Senator  weU 
knows,  there  is  no  continuous  line  of  rail- 
road from  Richmond  down  to  the  east 
coast  or  the  west  coast  of  Florida  except 
the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  no  information 
at  all  as  to  the  attitude  of  that  railroad 
or  of  the  Richmond.  Fredericksburg,  and 
Potomac,  or  as  to  the  combined  New  York 
Central-Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Suppose  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
would  elect  not  to  come  under  this  serv- 
ice. Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  this  would  give  to  the 
other  two  roads  the  chance  to  rim  com- 
peting trains  to  the  east  coast  and  west 
coast  of  Florida? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  would  happen  In 
such  circumstance,  if  this  system  or 
this  particular  railroad  did  not  decide  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  corpora- 
tion's control  over  passenger  service  is 
that  it  would  give  the  authority  to  the 
corporation  to  provide  the  service,  if 
the  railroad  did  not  wish  to  cooperate. 
Let  me  point  out.  quite  honestly,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  so  long  on  this  bill  are  so  en- 
thusiastic about  it  is  that  we  have  not 
proceeded  with  any  major  obstruction 
from  corporations  which  are  operating 
railroad  passenger  service  today.  The 
American  Association  of  Railroads  has 
endorsed  this  bill,  after  consultation  with 
its  members. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Of  course.  I  completely  accept  his  state- 
ment. I  do  know,  however,  that  the 
three  lines  I  have  mentioned  place  some 
value  upon  the  continuance  of  their 
passenger  service  from  the  highly  popu- 
lated areas  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  let 
us  say  all  the  way  from  Boston  down 
to  Florida,  particularly  In  the  winter 
season,  because  many  people  still  prefer 
to  ride  the  trains  rather  than  to  travel 
on  the  airlines  or  by  automobile. 

I  would  not  want  anything  put  In  this 
bill  that  would  deprive  this  system  of 
these  three  roads  of  a  complete  right 
to  either  come  under  the  system  or  not 
do  so. 

Do  I  correctly  imderstand  from  my 
distinguished  friend  that  they  would 
have  the  complete  right  of  election  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  come  under 

it? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  Is  no  question 
that  they  have  that  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  if  they  decided 
not  to  come  under  It.  they  would  not  be 
adversely  affected  In  any  way? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  be  adversely  affected.  That  Is 
a  decision  they  would  have  to  make.  This 
would  provide,  so  far  as  the  corporation 
is  concerned,  that  if  some  railroad  de- 
cided not  to  participate,  so  far  as  that 
railroad  Is  concerned.  It  Is  operating  at 
Its  own  peril.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  going 
to  happen. 

Let  me  read  from  the  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  on  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee print  No.  7,  which  In  effect  Is  the 
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same  amendment  we  have  before  us,  of 
April  27. 1970: 

But  the  current  proposal,  which  we  \m- 
dorstand  will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  aa 
a  substitute  for  S.  3706  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  seems  the  most 
acceptable  of  all  the  other  alternatives  ad- 
vanced so  far. 

This  is  under  date  of  April  30.  In  which 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  in 
effect,  gave  their  agreement  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  the 
quoted  parts  of  the  letter  to  state  that 
this  seemed  the  most  acceptable  of  the 
various  proposals;  but  I  did  not  under- 
stand them  to  say — perhaps  they  do — 
that  they  favor  this  program.  The  Sen- 
ator, I  am  sure,  has  access  to  the  entire 
text. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Let  me  read  the  first  part: 

The  rail  passenger  proposal  contained  in 
Senate  Cofnmerce  Committee  Print  No.  7  of 
April  27.  1970,  seems  to  offer  an  acceptable 
approach  for  coping  with  a  difficult  and 
pressing  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  nI  thank  the  Senator 
for  reading  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  in  the  record, 
by  the  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  more  question, 
and  I  shall  be  through.  I  certainly  am 
not  an  obstructionist  in  this  matter.  I 
know  that  many  of  the  rail  lines,  as  to 
their  passenger  service,  are  In  great  diffi- 
culty. I  want  to  help  in  that  difficulty  if 
I  may. 

The  question  Is  this:  As  to  any  lines 
that  elected — if  any  should  so  elect — not 
to  come  under  this  system,  do  they  re- 
main entirely  under  ICC  control,  or  do 
they  come  under  the  control  of  the  new 
corporation  in  any  way? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  With  respect  to  any 
railroad  corporation  which  elects  to  stay 
outside  the  purview  of  this  bill,  it  will  be 
subject  to  all  the  jurisdiction  that  It  is 
presently  under  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  not  at  all  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  corporation? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No  authority  over  the 
operation  of  passenger  trains  by  non- 
participating  railroads  is  extended  to  the 
new  raUroad  corporation  as  proposed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  patience.  He  has  allayed  many 
of  my  feelings  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  amount  of  Federal 
participation  would  be  limited  to  $40 
million  in  direct  grants,  $60  million  in 
guaranteed  loans,  and  $75  million  In 
loans  or  guaranties.  The  latter  could  be 
used  only  to  help  railroads  meet  their 
contractual  obligations  under  the  act. 

The  substitute  differs  considerably 
from  the  original  "railpax"  proposal 
which  came  to  light  earlier  this  year  but 
the  underlying  concept  Is  the  same.  The 
ICC.  in  a  letter  set  forth  in  the  report  on 
S.  3706,  raised  several  objections  to  the 
original  legislation  including  the  failure 
to  provide  for  review  of  corporation  ac- 
tions and  the  Secretary's  actions  in  des- 
ignating a  system.  I  believe  these  defi- 
clences  have  now  been  corrected. 

There  were  serious  questions  sis  to  how 
the  corporation  could  be  assured  access 


to  and  appropriate  use  of  railroad  tracks 
and  facilities.  Again,  these  problems 
have  been  overcome — see  section  402(b) . 
The  substitute  also  provides  greater 
incentives  to  Induce  railroads  to  enter 
contracts  and  greater  protection  for  the 
public  if  they  fail  to  enter  such  contracts. 

The  corporation  is  given  more  of  a 
public  flavor,  insuring  that  decisions  of 
the  corporation  will  not  be  dictated  by 
private  Interests. 

Those  State,  regional,  or  local  agencies 
intent  upon  having  intercity  service  not 
supported  by  the  corporation  are  pro- 
vided with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  or 
retain  such  service. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  I  under- 
stand that  the  able  staff  has  worked  out 
some  words  in  subsection  (2)  that  we 
were  discussing  awhile  ago  which  seem 
completely  to  meet  the  question  raised 
by  me. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  then,  that  section 
306(a)  (2)  on  page  13,  in  line  2,  be 
amended  by  inserting  the  following: 
"utilized  solely  for  passenger  service 
comma"  prior  to  the  word  "and"  and  in 
line  3,  at  the  beginning  of  that  sentence, 
the  word  "such"  be  included  as  an 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  Will  the  Senator  please  send 
his  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  will  discuss  It  in  a 
minute,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  then  I  will  include  this, 
when  it  is  revised. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  Senator  Is  trying  to 
modify  an  amendment  that  is  not  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  position  of  the 
Senator  prevails  and  this  is  enacted,  and 
we  create  a  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  will  it  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  it  be  subject  to 
taxation? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  will  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation in  the  same  form  as  other  quasi- 
corporations  are,  such  as  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
Is  uniformity  as  to  other  quasi-corpora- 
tions. I  wondered  whether  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  Is  not  extensive 
without 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  state  It  another 
way.  Is  It  the  Intent  to  create  a  tax- 
exempt  corporation? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  there  Is  not  that 
intention. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  the  Senator's  intent 
that  the  bill  be  treated  as  other  taxpay- 
Ing  corporations  are ;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right.  Also,  the 
corporation  Is  not  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. It  is  one  for  profit,  to  be  organized 


in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me  now,  or 
would  he  prefer  to  finish  his  statement? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  just  have  a  short  time 
to  go  and  then  I  will  get  the  bill  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  The  Senator  from  Florida  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment,  which  I  understand  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered before  the  substitute  is  adopted; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  If  I  can  explain.  I 
intend  to  offer  the  substitute  and  before 
that  time  to  incorporate  the  language  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  man- 
Eiger  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  at  this  time, 
after  awhile. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  substitute  bill  set  forth  In 
amendment  No.  608  would.  If  adopted, 
provide  a  long  awaited  answer  to  the  dis- 
appearing passenger  train  dilemma.  The 
broad  support  enjoyed  by  this  proposal 
is  an  asset  which  should  not  be  lightly 
put  aside,  but  a  number  of  Senators  do 
have  amendments,  many  of  which  may 
well  Improve  the  legislation. 

Before  moving  to  consideration  of  the 
bill  I  want  to  applaud  my  colleagues  for 
the  fine  cooperative  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  achieve  agreement  on  this  bill. 
Senator  Warren  Macnitson  sis  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
as  usual  deftly  employed  his  outstsuiding 
legislative  skills  and  leadership  abilities. 
Senator  Norris  Cotton,  with  whom  I  do 
not  sJways  agree,  but  toward  whom  I 
silways  feel  friendship,  has  throughout 
this  long  affair  expressed  his  opinions 
positively  smd  because  of  his  statesman- 
like stance  has  helped  greatly  to  con- 
vince the  administration  that  it  ought 
to  msike  its  views  known  to  the  Senate. 
Senator  Winston  Prouty  hsu  worked 
long  and  hard,  as  is  his  wont,  to  help 
hammer  out  the  bipartisan  agreement 
represented  by  this  substitute.  It  was  a 
plesisure,  for  me,  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  joint  effort 
with  such  eminent  colleagues. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre'udent,  I  should 
like  to  join  In  what  ^ne  dlstingiilshed 
Senator  has  just  sal^i  In  prsiise  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  sis  well  as  to 
praise  the  Senator  from  Indisma  (Mr. 
Hartke)  for  his  Importsmt  and  suc- 
cessful role  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  serve 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  .  who  Is  next  to  me  In 
rank  on  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare,  where  he  has  rendered 
magnificent  services  to  education,  hesdth, 
and  many  other  of  our  responsibilities. 
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I  take  especial  pride  In  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Vennont  has  developed  the 
plans  for  the  bUl  on  the  intercity  rail- 
road pttssenger  service,  espetially  as  we 
have  tried  in  the  committer  to  develop 
ways  In  which  the  private  enterprise 
system  and  its  financial  tech|iiques  could 
be  made  to  work.  I  think  a  Very  admir- 
able plan  has  been  evolved  here  and 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartki).  Espe^ally  I  take 
pride  In  the  work  that  the  ^nator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  has  ^one  in  put- 
ting this  extremely  important  program 
together.  I 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
endorse  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970.  The  pending  bill,  as  Amended  by 
the  committee  substitute  |amendment, 
is  an  important  step  to  revil^ize  our  en- 
tire national  rail  passenger  service.  It  is 
not  only  imperative  that  Iwe  inm^di- 
ately  begin  to  accomplish  oils  obj^tlve 
in  the  urban  corridors  of  ihls  coimtry, 
but  also  it  is  of  vital  impoijtance  to  the 
less  densely  populated  areasiof  the  coun- 
try like  my  State  of  Wyoming. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  tpe  three  ma- 
jor bills  considered  by  khe  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  I  have 
followed  this  legislation  ver^  closely  and 
now  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  its 
chairman  (Mr.  Magntjson)  on  the  con- 
scientious effort  which  thefr  have  made 
to  produce  a  bill  which  will  benefit  all 
segments  of  the  country  afcid  will  start 
the  country  In  a  direction  which  will  ul- 
timately result  in  a  modeiti,  attractive, 
and  efBcient  network  of  intercity  rail 
transportation  under  new  ,  organization 
and  management,  including  broad  public 
Involvement.  i 

The  people  of  my  State  i  of  Wyoming 
have  witnessed  a  steady  deollne  In  trans- 
portation services  restil ting  from  passen- 
ger train  discontinuances,  especially  in 
areas  where  air  transportatjon  and  other 
modes  of  surface  transportation  are  not 
available.  We  have  also  suffered  a  loss  of 
Jobs  and  important  payrollB  In  my  State 
as  an  indirect  result  of  these  discontinu- 
ances. This,  of  course,  is  not  only  true  in 
Wyoming;  it  affects  many  Citizens  across 
the  land,  as  w^. 

lii.  President.  I  give  my  full  support 
to  and  urge  the  passage  cf  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

KAILKOAD    PASSKNCKR    SZtVICI     A  MATIONAL 

DISGRACZ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
as  a  reluctant  supporter  of  the  pending 
bill  which,  ostensibly,  would  help  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  degeneration  of 
our  Nation's  rail  passenget  service.  I  am 
a  reluctant  supporter,  because  I  have  no 
confidence  that  this  legislation  will  really 
solve  the  problems  of  providing  clean, 
comfortable,  and  salable  railroad  pas- 
senger service.  I 

I  recall  that  not  even  al  year  ago  the 
railroads  came  to  Congr^  asking  for 
assistance  to  provide  better  service  to 
the  public.  At  that  time.  I  we  were  told 
that  by  granting  certain  Ux  incentives 
to  the  railroads  they  woiild  be  able  to 
update  their  operations,  relieve  a  perpet- 
ual boxcar  shortage  In  the  West,  and  pro- 
vide better  passenger  servi^. 


The  railroads,  sis  contrasted  with  the 
treatment  of  other  businesses  under  the 
act.  received  tax  incentives  estimated  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  $105  million  in  1970. 
$95  million  in  1971.  $140  million  in  1972. 
and  $160  million  in  1974.  These  are  not 
small  sums  compared  with  the  aid  to 
be  granted  under  this  bill. 

When  this  tax  legislation  was  before 
Congress  last  year,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  general  solicitor  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  which  urged  my 
support.  The  letter  pointed  out  the  hard- 
ships on  the  public  if  the  building  pro- 
grams of  the  railroads  were  harmed  by 
removing  the  tax  incentives  granted  to 
the  railroads.  In  my  reply.  I  said  I  would 
support  the  legislation  in  the  hope  that 
the  railroads  would  provide  better  serv- 
ices to  shippers,  farmers,  and  passengers 
as  a  result. 

Recently  I  was  informed  that  the 
Union  Pacific  has  petitioned  to  discon- 
tinue passenger  service  on  trains  35  and 
38  which  run  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
through  Idaho,  and  on  to  Butte,  Mont. 
The  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  Union 
Pacific  can  improve  its  railroad  pas- 
senger service  by  removing  It  altogether. 
Many  passengers  who  have  suffered  the 
poor  service,  schedules,  and  abrasive 
treatment  of  the  railroad  may  feel  that 
way  also. 

Yet  there  are  other  people  in  rural 
areas  who  still  must  rely  on  train  trans- 
portation. Sometimes  hard  winters  make 
this  necessary,  sometimes  they  caimot 
drive  or  fiy.  Some  of  them  have  simply 
kept  the  habit  of  traveling  by  train.  For 
whatever  reason,  they  use  the  trains,  and 
the  railroads,  as  a  public  transjportation 
system,  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
service  to  them. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
only  450  passenger  trains  are  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  today,  com- 
pared with  some  20,000  in  1929.  The  re- 
port also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  have  deliberately  down- 
graded standards  and  discouraged  pa- 
tronage. 

Further,  the  committee  points  out  the 
reluctance  of  the  ICC  to  properly  regu- 
late passenger  train  conditions  by  con- 
tending they  lack  the  authority  to  do  so. 
In  my  view,  sxifBclent  authority  exists  if 
only  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  exercise  it.  The  Commission 
never  shows  this  kind  of  reluctance  when 
it  comes  to  granting  rate  Increases.  Since 
1967,  the  ICC  has  aUowed  as  much  as 
15  percent  In  across-the-board  rate  In- 
creases to  the  railroads.  One  is  left  to 
wonder  if,  even  with  this  new  grant  of 
power  to  regulate  passenger  conditions. 
as  contained  In  this  bill,  the  ICC  will 
muster  the  necessary  fortitude  to  do  so. 
In  the  area  of  freight  rate  increases, 
the  proposed  rates  are  not  even  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  prior  to  Imple- 
mentation. If  a  shipper  wants  to  know 
about  planned  changes,  he  must  either 
come  all  the  way  to  the  lobby  of  the  ICC 
in  Washington.  DC.  or  pay  $40  to  sub- 
scribe to^Trafflc  World,  an  Industry  pub- 
lication carrying  the  information.  Other- 
wise, the  customer  will  not  find  out  about 
Ihe  increase  until  he  is  billed  by  the  rail- 
road. It  is  shocking  that  no  official  gov- 
ernment publication  carries  this  Infor- 


mation in  a  form  which  can  be  easily 
understood  by  the  average  consumer. 

This  is  another  reason  why  I  am  skep- 
tical that  the  ICC  will  use  this  new  grant 
of  regiilatory  authority  to  effectively  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
earlier.  I  will  support  the  legislation.  I 
hope  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  other  body,  it  will 
result  in  some  measure  of  assistance  to 
the  people  of  my  State  of  Idaho.  Hope- 
fully, the  ICC,  given  a  specific  mandate, 
will  choose  to  enforce  it  and  the  rail- 
roads wUl  be  compelled  to  improve  their 
service  to  the  public.  I  look  forward  to 
a  full  investigation  of  the  ICC  at  some 
future  date,  but  perhaps,  in  the  mean- 
time, given  the  impetus  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  plight  of  the  raUroad  passenger 
will  be  somewhat  Improved. 

Mr.  President,  because  it  Is  especially 
relevant  to  railroad  passenger  service  In 
my  State  of  Idaho.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Blackfoot  News,  Blackfoot.  Idaho,  on 
April  24.  1970.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Passkngkb  Trains'  Decluh 
ShaU  thf  Union  Pacific  Railroad  succeed, 
finally,  in  removing  the  curtailed  and  rele- 
gated-to-obUvlon  passenger  service  between 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Butte? 

As  or  today,  It  looks  as  If  the  railroad  will 
succeed.  Profit  margin  on  sugar  beets,  cattle, 
potatoes  and  potato  products  Is  much  higher 
than  the  profit  margin   on  moving  people 

around.  

Blame  for  the  decUne  of  passenger  service 
can  be  Uld  partly  on  the  citizenry,  which 
prefers  private  automobiles,  a  social  trend 
for  which  the  railroad  can't  be  held  account- 
able. ^    ,. 

But  most  of  the  blame  for  that  decline 
must  rest  with  railroad  companies  them- 
selves. Anyone  who  rides  a  train  nowadays 
U  one  of  three  things :  one  who  has  a  phobia 
for  air  travel;  a  masochist;  or,  a  damn  fool. 
The  railroads  have  made  rail  travel  par- 
ticularly unpleasant.  They  discourage  such 
travel  at  the  ticket  window,  on  board  the 
train  and  anywhere  else  they  see  fit.  Service 
Is  poor,  the  employes  grumpy  and  uncoopera- 
tive, the  on-board  seating  or  Uvlng  quarters 
dingy  and  unattractive. 

Scheduling  is  Impossible  and  timeliness 
Improbable.  The  railroads  have  denied  a 
legacy  In  favor  of  a  profit  margin  and  seem 
to  have  forgotten  the  public  and  govern- 
mental sacrifices  which  aUowed  them  to  be 
eetabllshed  in  the  first  place. 

Sorrowing  over  the  loss  of  trains  35  and 
36  Is  likely  a  useless  form  of  nostalgia.  The 
railroads  have  done  such  a  good  Job  of  dis- 
couraging passengers  that  no  one  wants  to 
ride  the  trains  anyway. 

A  few  years  back  some  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  leaders,  in  what  they  thought  was 
a  good  cause,  allowed  themselves  to  be  duped 
by  sweet -sounding  sonnets  from  raUway 
blgher-ups. 

By  not  protesting  the  decUne  In  passenger 
service,  these  men  became  convinced  they 
would  somehow  obtain  a  break  In  freight 
rates  for  spuds,  beets,  cattle.  Since  then, 
freight  rates  have  been  Increased  several 
times  while  passenger  service  continues  to 
plummet. 

In  aU  likelihood.  It's  a  lost  cause  to  plead 
the  continuance  of  passenger  service.  The 
Union  Pacific  has  given  notice  under  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  that  It  wUl  discon- 
tinue operation  of  trains  36  and  36  effective 
7  a.m.  Wednesday,  May  13. 
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Persons  desiring  to  object  to  this  discon- 
tinuance should  notUy  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  Washington,  D.C.,  of 
such  objection,  with  reasons,  at  least  16  days 
before  May  13. 

The  railroad  will,  even  If  the  discontinu- 
ance attempt  for  some  reason  falls  this  time, 
continue  to  try  and  take  the  trains  off. 

After  that  eventual  success,  off  will  go  the 
Portland  Rose.  Later,  lost  will  be  such  con- 
veniences as  freight  service  to  Aberdeen  and 
toMackay.  ^  ,^. 

On  land  donated  by  the  government  (the 
public)  the  railway  has  built  tracks.  Now, 
having  conveniently  forgotten  that,  the  rail- 
road proposes  to  deny  public  service  In  favor 
of  Increasing  profit  on  freight. 

The  railroads  which  always  boast  of  how 
public  spirited  they  are  will  continue  to  bilk 
the  public  through  skyrocketing  freight  rates 
and  lianishment  of  passenger  service. 

This  Is  an  especially  obtuBe  program  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  in  Ught  of  a  need  now 
for  replacement  In  some  efficient  way  of  alr- 
poUutlng  passenger  cars.  In  the  railways  the 
public  has  no  friend. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    608 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  No.  608  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  It  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  S.  3706. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970". 

TITLE  I— PINDIN<36,  PURPOSES.  AND 
DEFINITIONS 
{  101.  Congressional  findings  and  declaration 
of  purpose 

The  Congrees  finds  that  modem,  efficient. 
Intercity  railroad  passenger  service  Is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem; that  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
*ty  require  the  continuance  and  improve- 
ment ot  such  service  to  provide  fast  and  com- 
fortable transportation  between  crowded 
urban  areas  and  In  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, that  rail  passenger  service  can  help  to 
end  the  congestion  on  our  highways  and  the 
overcrowding  of  alrwavs  and  airports;  that 
the  traveler  In  America  should  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  have  freedom  to  choose 
the  mode  of  travel  most  convenient  to  his 
needs:  that  to  achieve  these  goals  requires 
the  designation  of  a  basic  national  rail  pas- 
senger system  and  the  eetablishment  of  a  rail 
passenger  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding modern,  efficient.  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service:  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance as  well  as  Investment  capital  from  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  Is  needed  for 
this  purpose;  and  that  interim  emergency 
^deral  financial  asalstance  to  certain  rail- 
roads may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  orderly 
transfer  of  railroad  passenger  service  to  a 
railroad  passenger  corporation. 
1 103.  Definitions 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)  "RaUroad"  means  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad,  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of  part 
I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (49  VS.C.  1(3))  other  than  the  corpora- 
tion created  by  title  ni  of  this  Act. 
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(b)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  his  delegate  unless  the 
context  In  which  It  appears  mdlcates  other- 
wise. 

(c)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

(d)  "Basic  system"  means  the  system  of 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

(e)  "Intercity  rail  passenger  service" 
means  all  rail  passenger  service  other  than 
commuter  and  other  short-haul  service  In 
metropolitan  and  suburban  areas,  usually 
characterized  by  reduced  fare,  multlple-rlde 
and  commutation  tickets  and  by  morning 
and  evening  peak  period  operations,  and 
auto-ferry  service  characterized  by  transpor- 
tation of  automobiles  and  their  occupants 
where  contracts  for  such  service  have  been 
consummated  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  "Avoidable  loss"  means  the  avoidable 
costs  of  providing  passenger  service,  less 
revenues  attributable  thereto,  using  the 
methodology  used  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  July  16,  1969,  entitled  "Investiga- 
tion of  Costs  of  Intercity  Rail  Passenger 
Service." 

(g)  "Corporation"  means  the  National 
RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation  created  un- 
der title  m  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— BASIC  NATIONAL  BAIL 
PASSENGER  SYSTEM 
I  301.  Designation  of  system 

In  carrying  out  the  congressional  findings 
and  declaration  of  purpose  set  forth  In  title  I 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  acting  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies 
and  departments.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  his  preliminary  report 
and  recommendations  for  a  basic  national 
rail  passenger  system  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "basic  system").  Such  recommenda- 
tions shall  specify  those  points  between 
which  Intercity  passenger  trains  shaU  be  op- 
erated. Identify  all  routes  over  which  service 
may  be  provided,  and  the  trains  presently 
operated  over  such  routes,  together  with 
basic  service  characteristics  of  operations  to 
be  provided  within  the  system,  taking  Into 
account  schedules,  numbers  of  trains,  con- 
nections, through  car  service,  and  sleeping, 
parlor,  dining,  and  lounge  facilities.  In  rec- 
ommending said  basic  system  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  need  for  ex- 
peditious rail  passenger  service  within  and 
between  all  regions  of  the  continental  UiUted 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  service  within  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  HawaU  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  formulating  such  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  shall  consider  op- 
portunities for  provision  of  faster  service, 
more  convenient  service,  service  to  more 
centers  of  population,  and/or  service  at  lower 
cost,  by  the  Joint  operation,  for  passenger 
service,  of  facilities  of  two  or  more  railroad 
companies;  the  Importance  of  a  given  service 
to  overall  system  viability;  adequacy  of 
other  transportation  faclUties  serving  the 
same  points;  unique  characteristics  and  ad- 
vantages of  rail  service  as  compared  to  other 
modes;  the  relationship  of  pubUc  benefits  of 
given  services  to  the  costs  of  providing  them; 
and  potential  profitability  of  the  service. 
i  302.  Review  of  the  basic  system 

The  Commission  shall,  with  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  preUminary 
report  designating  a  basic  system,  review  such 
report  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  provide  the  Secretary  with  lu  com- 
ments and  recommendations.  The  Secretary 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations.  The  Secretary 
shall,  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  submit  his  final  report 
designating  the  basic  system  to  the  Con- 
grees. Such  final  report  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  the  reoxnmendatlons  of  the  Com- 


mission together  with  his  reasons  for  faUlng 
to  adopt  any  such  recommendations.  The 
basic  system  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
shall  become  effective  for  the  piorposes  of 
this  Act  upon  the  date  that  the  final  report 
of  the  Secretary  is  submitted  to  Congress  and 
shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court. 

TITLE  m— CREA^nON  OF  A  RAIL 
PASSENGER  CORPORATION 
{  301.  CreaUon  of  the  Corporation 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  created  a  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenggr  Corporation  (Here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "corporation'  ) .  The 
Corporation  shall  be  a  for  profit  corporation, 
whose  purpose  shaU  be  to  provide  mterclty 
rail  passenger  service,  employing  innovative 
operating  and  marketing  concepts  so  as  to 
fully  develop  the  potential  of  modem  rau 
choice  in  meeting  the  nation's  Intercity  pas- 
senger transportation  requirement*.  The 
Corooratlon  wlU  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  united  States  Oovemment. 
It  ShaU  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and.  to  the  extent  consistent  with  this 
Act  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
Corporation  Act.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter, 
or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time  U  expressly 
reserved. 
{  303.  Process  of  organization 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shaU 
appoint  not  fewer  than  three  incorporator, 
by^d  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  also  serve  as  the  board  of 
directors  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act^ 
The  incorporators  shall  take  whatever  action* 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  Corporation, 
including  the  fiUng  of  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, as  approved  by  the  President. 
{  803.  Directors  and  officers 

(a)  The  Corporation  shall  »^»'«  »  ^°^ 
of  Mteen  directors  consisting  o^lndi^duiOs 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  Stat^.  of 
whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Eight  membw* 
of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pr^ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  by  •f<»,^*^^*^« 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms 
of  four  years  or  untU  their  successors  have 
Seen  appointed  and  quaUfied,  except  that  ^ 
^t  thr^  members  of  the  board  so  ^PPOl«^ 
Bhall  continue  In  office  for  terms  of  twoyears. 

and  the  next  three  ^'^^^  ,^°ryV^°i 
three  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  may  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired  term  of  the  director  whom  he  suc- 
cewis  At  all  times  the  Secretary  shall  be 
^f  Uie  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
ap^lnt«l  by  the  President.  Three  members 
of '^t^ard  ShaU  be  elected  annuaUf  by 
common  stockholders,  and  four  f^J* 
elected  annuaUy  by  preferred  s^k^o^e™ 
of  the  corporation.  The  members  of  the  board 
appointed  by  the  President  and  those  elected 
b?  stockholders  shall  take  «»«  o'^,?!"  °^ 
h(mdred  and  eighty-first  d^T,***"' **>*  'V'^ 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Election  of  the 
rem^^ng  members  of  the  board  shall  take 
nlace  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first 
u^ce  of  preferred  stock  by  the  Corpora- 
S^^ndm?  election  of  the  remaining  fotir 
^mS  selen  members  shaU  w'^^^t^*^  » 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  board.  No  director  appolnt«l 
by  the  President  may  have  any  direct  or  in- 
d^t  financial  or  employment  relationship 
^^aS^aUroad  or  raUroads  during  the 
^  that  he  serves  on  the  board,  a^h  of 
the  directors  not  employed  by  the  J^*™! 
Government  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $300  for  each  m»«"^K  °*  ^" 
board  he  attends.  In  addition,  each  director 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel  and 
S^lstlnce  expense  Incurred  In  attending 
thrmeetlngs  of  the  board.  No  director  elect- 
ed by  ralU^ds  shaU  vote  on  any  action  of 
the  board  of  directors  relatmg  to  any  con- 
tract or  operating  relationship  between  the 
Corporation  and  a  railroad,  but  he  may  be 
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present  at  directors'  meetings  ^t  which  such 
matters  are  voted  upon,  and  le  may  be  In- 
cluded for  purposes  of  determli  Ing  a  quorum 
and  may  parUclpate  In  discussions  at  such 
meeting. 

(b)  The  board  of  directors  Is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  airend  bylaws  jovernlng  the 
operaUon  of  the  Cori>oratlon  i  irovldlng  that 
such  bylaws  shall  not  be  Inci  insistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  )f  the  articles 
of  Incorporation. 

(c)  The  articles  of  Incorpc  raUon  of  the 
Corporation  shall  provide  f(ir  cumulative 
voting  for  all  stockholders  and  shall  provide 
that,  upon  conversion  of  one  fourth  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  prefer  ed  stock,  the 
common  stockholders  shaU  be  i  ntltled  to  four 
directors  and  the  preferred  sto  :kholders  shall 
be  entitled  to  three;  upon  th«  conversion  of 
one-half  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  the  common  sto<  kholders  shall 
be  entitled  to  elect  five  din  ctors  and  the 
preferred  stockholders  shall  ae  entitled  to 
two;  upon  the  conversion  of  three-fourths 
of  the  outstanding  shares  of  >referred  ttock 
the  common  stockholders  shal  be  enUtled  to 
elect  six  directors  and  the  p  eferred  stock- 
holders shall  be  entitled  to  sleet  one;  and 
upon  conversion  of  all  outs  andlng  shares 
of  preferred  stock  the  commc  n  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled  to  seven  directors.  Any 
changes  of  directors  resulting  :  rom  such  stock 
conversion  shall  take  efTect  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Corpon  ition  following 
such  stock  conversion. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  1  ave  a  president 
and  such  other  officers  as  maj  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  board  Th<  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  all  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
board.  Officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board.  No  individual  other  than  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  may  be  m  officer  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officer  of  ttie  Corporation 
may  have  any  direct  or  indir  ;ct  employment 
or  financial  relationship  vi  h  any  railroad 
or  railroads  during  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment by  the  Corporation. 
{  304.  Financing  of  the  Corf  oration 

(a)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  issue 
and  have  outstanding.  In  sue  h  amounts  as  It 
shall  determine,  two  Issues  ol  capital  stock,  a 
common  and  a  preferred,  eacn  of  which  shall 
carry  voting  rights  and  be  ^Uglble  for  divi- 
dends. Common  stock  may  b«  Initially  Issued 
only  to  a  railroad.  Preferred  itock  may  be  Is- 
sued to  and  held  only  by  aiy  person  other 
than  a  railroad  or  any  perso  i  controlling,  as 
defined  in  section  1(3)  (b)  cf  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  one  or  mor>  railroads.  The 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Corporation 
shall  provide  for  the  following  respective 
rights  of  each  issue  of  stock : 

( 1 )  Common  stock. — Con  mon  stock  shall 
have  a  par  value  of  $10  per  skare  and  shall  be 
designated  fully  paid  and  npnassessable.  No 
dividends  shall  be  paid  on  the  common  stock 
whenever  dividends  on  th«  preferred  stock 
are  In  arrears.  I 

(2)  PaETKaxED  STOCK. — Preferred  stock  shall 
have  a  par  value  of  $100  pe^  share  and  shall 
be  designated  fully  paid  ai4d  nonassessable. 
Dividends  shall  be  fixed  at  a  iate  not  less  than 
6  per  centum,  and  shall  oe  cumulative  so 
that.  If  for  any  dividend  peflod  dividends  at 
the  rate  fixed  in  the  articles!  of  Incorporation 
shall  not  have  been  declare^  and  paid  or  set 
aside  for  payment  on  the  prejferred  shares,  the 
deficiency  shall  be  declared,  and  paid  or  set 
apart  for  payment  prior  to  ttie  making  of  any 
dividend  or  other  distribution  on  the  com- 
mon shares. 

Preferred  stock  shaU  be  eiuUed  to  a  liqui- 
dation preference  over  comiion  stock,  which 
ShaU  entitle  preferred  stockiolders  to  a  Uqul- 
datmg  payment  not  less  th^n  par  value  plus 
aU  accrued  unpaid  dividends  prior  to  any 
payment  on  liquidation  td  common  stock- 
holders. 

Preferred  stock  shall  be  convertible  Into 
aharea  of  common  stock  at  such  ttme  and 
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upon  such  terms  as  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion shall  provide. 

(b)  At  no  time  after  the  Initial  Issue  Is 
completed  shall  the  aggregate  of  the  shares 
of  common  stock  of  the  Corporation  owned  by 
a  single  railroad  or  any  person  controlling,  as 
defined  in  section  1(3)  (b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  one  or  more  railroads,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  through  subsidiaries  or 
affiliated  companies,  nominees,  or  any  per- 
sons subject  to  its  direction  or  control,  ex- 
ceed 33  >^  per  centum  of  such  shares  Issued 
and  dutstanding. 

(c)  At  no  time  may  any  stockholder,  or 
any  syndicate  or  affiliated  group  of  such 
stockholders,  own  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration issued  and  outstanding. 

(d)  The  articles  of  incorporation  shall  pro- 
vide that  no  shares  of  any  issue  of  stock  may 
be  redeemed  or  repurchased  for  five  years, 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

(e)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue. In  addition  to  the  stock  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  nonvoting 
securities,  bonds,  debentxires,  and  other  cer- 
tificates of  Indebtedness  as  It  may  determine. 

(f)  The  requirement  of  section  45(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-920  (b) )  as  to  the 
percentage  of  stock  which  a  stockholder  must 
hold  in  order  to  have  the  rights  of  Inspection 
and  copying  set  forth  In  that  subsection  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  holders  of 
the  stock  of  the  Corporation,  and  they  may 
exercise  such  rights  without  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  stock  they  hold. 
;  305.  General  powers  of  the  Comoratlon 

The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  own. 
manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Intercity  rail  passenger  trains;  to 
carry  mall  and  express  to  connection  with 
passenger  service;  to  conduct  research  and 
development  related  to  Its  mission;  and  to 
acquire  by  construction,  purchase,  or  gift,  or 
to  contract  for  the  use  of.  physical  facilities, 
equipment,  and  devices  necessary  to  rail  pas- 
senger operations.  The  Corporation  shall  rely 
upon  railroads  to  provide  the  crews  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  Its  passenger  trains.  To 
carry  out  Its  functions  and  purposes,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  stock  corporation  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act. 
5  30fl.  Applicability  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act  and  other  laws 


(a)  The  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1(3)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  all 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
other  than  those  pertaining  to — 

(1)  regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges; 

(2)  abandonment  or  extension  of  lines  of 
railroads,  utilized  solely  for  passenger  serv- 
ice, «md  the  abandonment  or  extension  of 
operations  over  such  lines  of  railroads, 
whether  by  trackage  rights  or  otherwise; 

(3)  regulation  of  routes  and  service  and, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  passenger  train 
service  operations. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  safety  and  with  respect  to  dealings  with 
its  employees  as  any  other  common  carrier 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  State  or  other  law  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  passengers  by  railroad  as  It 
relates  to  rates,  routes,  or  service. 

(d)  Leases  and  contracts  entered  Into  by 
the  Corporation,  regardless  of  the  place 
where  the  same  may  be  executed,  shall  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(e)  Persons  contracting  with  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Joint  use  or  operation  of  such 
facilities  and  equipment  as  may  be  neceasary 


for  the  provision  of  efficient  and  expeditious 
passenger  service  shall  be  and  are  hereby  re- 
lieved from  all  prohibitions  of  existing  law. 
Including  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  leases  insofar  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  enter  thereinto  and  to 
perform  their  obligations  thereunder. 
f  307.  Sanctions 

(a)   If  the  Corporation  engages  In  or  ad- 
heres to  any  action,  practice,  or  policy  In- 
consistent with  the  policies  and  purposes  of 
this  Act.  obstructs  or  interferes  with  any 
acUvltles  authorized  by  this  Act  (except  in 
the  exercise  of  labor  practices  not  otherwise 
proscribed  by  law) .  refuses,  fails,  or  neglects 
to  discharge  Its  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  this  Act.  or  threatens  any  such  viola- 
tion, obstruction,  interference,  refusal,  fail- 
ure,  or   neglect,   the   district  court   of   the 
United  States  for  any  district  In  which  the 
Corporation  or  other  person  resides  or  may 
be  found  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  except  as 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law,  upon  petition 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or.  In  a  case    involving  a  labor  agreement, 
upon    petition    of    any    Individual    affected 
thereby,  to  grant  such  equitable   relief   as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent 
or    terminate    any    violation,    conduct,    or 
threat. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  reUevlng  any  person 
of  any  punishment,  liability,  or  sanction 
which  may  be  Imposed  otherwise  than  tinder 
this  act, 
f  308.  Reports  to  the  Congress 

(a)  The  Corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  annually,  com- 
mencing one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  at  such  other  tlmee 
as  it  deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  report  of  Its  operations,  activities, 
and  accomplishments  under  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  previous  year.  At  the  time  of  Its  an- 
nual report,  the  Corporation  shall  submit 
legislative  recommendations  for  amendment 
of  this  Act  as  it  deems  desirable,  including 
the  amount  of  financial  assistance  needed 
for  operations  and  for  capital  Improvements, 
the  manner  and  form  In  which  the  amount 
of  such  assistance  should  be  computed,  and 
the  sources  from  which  such  assistance 
should  be  derived. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Conunlsslon 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  bleimially  thereafter, 
reports  on  the  state  of  rail  passenger  service 
and  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  In  meeting 
the  requirement  for  a  balanced  national 
transportation  system,  together  with  any 
legislative  recommendations  for  amendments 
to  this  Act. 

TITLE   IV— PROVISION  OF  RAIL  PASSEN- 
GER SERVICES 
%  401.  Assumption  of  passenger  service  by  the 
Corporation;   commencement  of  op- 
ratlons 
(a)(1)    On  or  before  March  1,  1971,  and 
on  or  after  March  1,  1973.  but  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  a  railroad  to  relieve  the  rail- 
road of  Its  entire  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
vision of  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  com- 
mencing on  or  after  March  1,  1971.  The  con- 
tract  may  be  made  upon  such   terms  and 
conditions  as  necessary  to  permit  the  Cor- 
poration to  undertake  passenger  service  on  a 
timely  basis    Upon  Its  entering  Into  a  valid 
contract  (Including  protective  arrangements 
for    employees),    the    railroad    shall    be   re- 
lieved of  all  its  responsibilities  as  a  common 
carrier  of  passengers  by  rail  in  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  under  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  or  any  other  law  relat- 
ing to  the  provision  of  Intercity  passenger 
service:  Provided,  That  any  railroad  discon- 
tinuing a  train  hereunder  must  give  notlos 
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In  accordance  with  the  notice  procedures 
contained  In  section  13a(l)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

(2)  In  consideration  of  being  relieved  of 
this  responsibility  by  the  corporation,  the 
railroad  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the  corporation 
each  year  for  three  years  an  amount  e<iual 
to  one-third  of  50  per  centum  of  the  fully 
distributed  passenger  service  deficit  of  the 
railroad  as  reported  to  the  Commission  for 
the  year  ending  December  31.  1969.  The  pay- 
ment to  the  Corporation  may  be  made  In  cash 
or.  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation,  by  the 
transfer  of  rail  passenger  equipment  or  the 
provision  of  future  service  as  requested  by 
the  Corporation.  The  railroad  shall  receive 
common  stock  from  the  Corporation  In  an 
amount  equivalent  In  par  value  to  its  pay- 
ment. 

(3)  In  agreeing  to  pay  the  amount  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  a 
railroad  may  reserve  the  right  to  pay  a  lesser 
stmi  to  be  determined  by  calculating  either 
of  the  following ; 

(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  avoidable  loss 
of  all  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  operated 
by  the  railroad  during  the  period  January  1, 
1969,  through  December  31.  1969;  or 

(B)  200  per  centum  of  the  avoidable  loss  of 
the  intercity  rail  passenger  service  operated 
by  the  railroad  between  points  within  the 
basic  system  during  the  period  January  1, 
1969,  through  December  31,  1969. 

If  the  amount  owed  the  Corporation  under 
either  of  these  alternatives  Is  agreed  by  the 
parties  to  be  less  than  the  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2) ,  the  Corporation  shall 
pay  the  difference  to  the  railroad.  If  the  rail- 
road and  the  Corporation  are  unable  to  agree 
as  to  the  amount  owed,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  decision.  The  Commission  shall 
decide  the  issue  within  ninety  days  following 
the  date  of  referral  and  Its  decision  shall  be 
binding  on  both  parties. 

(4)  The  payments  to  the  Corporation  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  to 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  Unless 
the  parties  otherwise  agree,  the  payments  for 
each  of  the  first  twelve  months  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Corporation  assumes  any 
of  the  operational  responsibilities  of  the 
railroad  shall  be  in  cash  and  not  less  than 
one  thirty-sixth  of  the  amount  owed. 

(b)  On  March  1.  1971,  the  Corporation 
shall  begin  the  provision  of  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  between  points  within  the 
basic  system  unless  such  service  Is  being 
provided  by  a  railroad  with  which  It  has 
not  entered  into  a  contract  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  No  railroad  or  any  other  person  may, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Corporation, 
conduct  intercity  rail  passenger  service  over 
any  route  on  which  the  Corporation  Is  per- 
forming scheduled  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  pursuant  to  a  contract  under  this 
section. 

§  402.  Facility  and  service  agreements 

(a)  The  Corporation  may  contract  with 
railroads  for  the  use  of  tracks  and  other 
facilities  and  the  provision  of  services  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  parties  may 
agre^.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  agree,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall.  If  It 
finds  that  doing  so  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  under  the  pro- 
vision of  services  or  the  use  of  tracks  or 
facilities  of  the  railroad  by  the  Corporation, 
on  such  terms  and  for  such  compensation 
as  the  Commission  may  fix  as  Just  and  rea- 
sonable. If  the  amount  of  compensation 
fixed  is  not  duly  and  promptly  paid,  the 
railroad  entitled  thereto  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  the  Corporation  to  recover  the 
amount  properly  owed. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  Initiation  of  opera- 
tions by  the  Corporation  within  the  basic 
system  the  Commission  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Corporation,  require  a  railroad 


to  make  Immediately  available  tracks  and 
other  facilities.  The  Commission  shall  there- 
fore promptly  proceed  to  fix  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  Just  and  reasonable. 
S  403.  New  service 

(a)  The  Corporation  may  provide  service 
m  excess  of  that  prescribed  for  the  basic 
system,  either  within  or  outside,  the  basic 
system  Including  the  operation  of  special 
and  extra  passenger  trains.  If  consistent 
with  prudent  management. 

(b)  Any  State,  regional,  or  local  agency 
may  request  of  the  Corporation  rail  passen- 
ger service  beyond  that  Included  within  the 
basic  system.  The  Corporation  shall  institute 
such  service  If  the  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  agrees  to  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  a  reasonable  portion  of  any  losses  associ- 
ated with  such  services. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  reason- 
able portion  of  such  losses  to  be  assumed 
by  the  State,  regional,  or  local  agency,  shall 
be  no  less  than  50  per  centum  of,  nor  more 
than  the  solely  related  costs  and  associated 
capital  costs  less  revenues  attributable  to 
such  service.  If  the  Corporation  and  the 
State,  regional,  or  local  agency  are  unable 
to  agree  up>on  a  reasonable  apportionment 
of  such  losses,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Secretary  for  decision.  In  deciding  this 
Issue  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
the  Intent  of  this  Act,  and  the  Impact  of 
requiring  the  Corpwratlon  to  bear  such  losses 
upon  Its  ability  to  provide  Improved  service 
within  the  basic  system. 

§  404.  Discontinuance  of  service 

(a)  Unless  it  has  entered  Into  a  contract 
with  the  corporation  pursuant  to  section 
401(a)  (1)  of  this  Act,  no  railroad  may  dis- 
continue any  passenger  service  whatsoever 
prior  to  January  1,  1975,  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  notwithstanding.  On  and  after 
January  1,  1975,  passenger  train  service  op- 
erated by  such  railroad  may  be  discontinued 
under  the  provisions  of  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Upon  filing  of  a 
notice  of  discontinuance  by  such  railroad, 
the  Corporation  may  undertake  to  Initiate 
passenger  train  operations  between  the  points 
served. 

(b)  (1)  The  Corporation  must  provide  the 
services  Included  within  the  basic  sys- 
tem until  January  1,  1975,  to  the  extent  it 
has  assumed  respwnslblllty  for  such  service 
by  contract  with  a  railroad  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Service  beyond  that  prescribed  for  the 
basic  system  undertaken  by  the  Corporation 
upon  its  own  initiative  may  be  discontinued 
at  any  time. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  after  January  1,  1975, 
the  Corporation  determines  that  any  train  or 
trains  in  the  basic  system  in  whole  or  In  part 
are  not  required  by  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  or  will  Impair  the  ability  of  the 
Corporation  to  adequately  provide  other  serv- 
ices, such  train  or  trains  may  be  discontinued 
under  the  procedures  of  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U  S.C.  13a) : 
Provided,  however.  TTiat  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  change  ch'  discontinuance.  In 
whole  or  in  pxirt.  of  any  service  under  this 
subsection,  the  Corporation  shall  mall  to  the 
Governor  of  each  State  In  which  the  train  In 
question  Is  operated,  and  post  In  every  sta- 
tion, depot,  or  other  facility  served  thereby 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  or  dlscontln- 
uemce.  The  Corporation  may  not  change  or 
discontinue  this  service  If  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  thirty-day  notice  period.  State,  regional, 
or  local  agencies  request  continuation  of  the 
service  and  within  ninety  days  agree  to  re- 
imburse the  Corporation  for  a  reasonable 
portion  of  any  lossee  associated  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  service  beyond  the  notice  period. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  the  reasonable  portion  of  such 
losses  to  be  assumed  by  the  State,  regional, 
or  local  agency  shall  be  no  less  than  50  per 


centum  of,  nor  more  than,  the  solely  related 
costs  and  associated  capital  costs  less  rev- 
enues attributable  to  buch  service.  If  the 
Corporation  and  the  State,  regional,  or  local 
agencies  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  reason- 
able apportionment  of  such  loeees,  the  mat- 
ter shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  for  de- 
cision. In  deciding  this  Issue  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  Intent  of  this  Act 
and  title  Impact  of  requiring  the  Corporation 
to  beer  such  losses  u{x>n  its  ability  to  provide 
Improved  service  vrithin  the  basic  system. 
§  405.  Protective  arrangements  for  employees 

(a)  A  raUroad  shall  provide  fair  and  equi- 
table arrangements  to  i>rotect  the  interests 
of  employees  adversely  affected  by  the  fol- 
lowing discontinuances  of  passenger  service: 

(1)  those  arising  out  of  a  contract  with 
the  corporation  pursuant  to  section  401(a) 
(1)  of  this  Act,  and  occurring  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1, 1975;  and 

(2)  those  undertaken  pursuant  to  section 
404(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  protective  arrangements  shall 
Include,  without  being  limited  to.  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for  ( 1 )  the  pres- 
ervation of  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
(Including  continuation  of  pension  rights 
and  benefits )  to  such  employees  under  exist- 
ing collective-bargaining  agreaments  or 
otherwise;  (2)  the  continuation  of  collec- 
tive-bargaining rights;  (3)  the  protection  of 
such  individual  employees  against  a  worsen- 
ing of  their  positions  with  respect  to  their 
employment;  (4)  assurances  of  priority  of 
reemployment  of  employees  terminated  or 
laid  off;  and  (5)  paid  training  or  retraining 
programs.  Such  arrangements  shall  include 
provisions  protecting  individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  which  shall  in 
no  event  provide  benefits  less  than  those 
established  pursuant  to  section  5(2)  (f)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Any  contract 
entered  into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  specify  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  protective  arrangements. 

Final  settlement  of  any  contract  under 
section  401(a)(1)  of  thU  Act  between  a 
railroad  and  the  Corporation  may  not  be 
made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  cer- 
tified to  the  Corporation  that  adversely  af- 
fected employees  have  received  fair  and 
equitable  protection   from  the  railroad. 

(c)  After  commencement  of  operations  In 
the  basic  system,  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  Corporation,  and  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be  a 
condition  to  the  discontinuance  of  any 
trains  b/  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 404(b)   of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  construction  work  financed  with 
the  assistance  of  funds  received  under  any 
contract  or  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
in  the  locality  as  determined  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  as  amended.  The  Corporation 
shall  not  enter  Into  any  such  contract  or 
agreement  without  first  obtaining  adequate 
assurance  that  required  labor  standards  will 
be  maintained  on  the  construction  work. 
Health  and  safety  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-54  (40  U.S.C.  333)  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  construction  work  performed  under 
each  contracts  or  agreements. 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  not  contract 
out  any  work  normally  performed  by  employ- 
ees in  any  bargaining  unit  covered  by  a 
contract  between  the  Corporation  or  any 
railroad  providing  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act    and    any    labor    organization,    if    such 
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contrftcUng  out  shall  reeult  In  ^e  layoff  of 
any  employee  or  employees  In  sv  ch  bargain- 
ing unit. 
TITLB  V— ESTABLISHMENT  Ot  A  PINAN- 

CIAIi  INVESTlflENT  ADVISOBY  PANEL 
f  501.  Appointment  of  advlaory  panel 

Within  thirty  days  after  enact  nent  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  appoint  a  seven- 
man  financial  advisory  panel.  Th  s  panel  shall 
Include  repreeentatlvea  of  Investment  bank- 
ing, commercial  banking,  rail  trainsportatlon, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas' 
{  502.  Purpose  of  advlaory  pane] 

The  advlaory  panel  appointed  by  the  Preel 
dent  shaU  advise  the  directors  I  of  the  Cor 
poratlon  on  ways  and  means  qf  increasing 
capitalization  of  the  Corporatl< 
f  503.  Report  to  Congreas 

On  or  before  January  1,  197i.  the  panel 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  evaluating 
the  InlUal  capltallaatlon  of  thej  CorporaUon 
and  the  prospects  for  Increaslngj  its  capitali- 
zation, i 

/title  VI— federal  financial 

ASSISTANCE 
i  601.  Federal  grants  | 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  apj^roprtated  to 
the  Secretary  in  fiscal  year  1971,  $40,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expensed,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Corporation  for  this  purpoae  of 
ssslst.lng  in — 

(1)  the  Initial  organization  atod  operation 
of  the  Corporation;  ] 

(3)  the  establlahment  of  Improved  reser- 
vations systems  and  advertising] 

(3)  servicing,  maintenance,  amd  repair  of 
railroad  passenger  equipment:    I 

(4)  the  conduct  of  research  ^nd  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  progr|una  respect- 
ing new  rail  passenger  services; 

(5)  the  development  and  dempnstratlon  of 
Improved  rolling  stock:  and         { 

(6)  eesenUal  Oxed  faclllUes  tor  the  oper- 
ation of  passenger  trains  oa  Un^  and  routes 
Included  In  the  basic  system  ofer  which  no 
through  passenger  trains  are  b0ng  operated 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  thU  Act,  Includ- 
ing necessary  track  connections  between  lines 
of  the  same  or  different  railroads. 

i  603.  Guaranty  of  loans 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  aja  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  guar- 
antee any  lender  against  loss  ot  principal  or 
interest  on  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
Issued  to  finance  the  purchase  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  new  rolling  stock,  rehabilitation 
of  existing  rolling  stock  and  f^r  other  cor- 
porate purposes.  The  maturity  |date  of  such 
securities,  obligations,  or  loans, |lncludlng  all 
extensions  and  renewals  thereof,  shall  not 
be  later  than  twenty  years  frctn  their  date 
of  issuance,  and  the  amount  of  gxiaranteed 
loans  outstanding  at  any  time' may  not  ex- 
ceed »60.000.000.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe and  collect  from  the  lending  institu- 
tion a  reasonable  annual  guaranty  fee.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appro|)rlated  such 
amounts  as  necessary  to  carry  o\4t  this  section 
not  to  exceed  •60.000,000.  | 

TTTLB    Vn— INTERIM    EMEROENCT    FED- 
ERAL FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
i  701.  Interim   authority    to    provide   emer- 
gency financial  asslst^ce  for  rail- 
roads operating  passeager  service 
For  the  purpoiie  of  permitting  a  railroad  to 
enter  Into  or  carry  out  a  oontr^t  under  sec- 
tion 401(a)  (1)   of  this  Act.  th4  Secretary  Is 
authorized,  en  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  ( 1 )  make  (oans  to  such 
railroads,   or    (2)    to  guarante*  any    lender 
against  loss  of  principal  or  merest  on  any 
loan    to    such    railroads.    Inter^t    on    loans 
made  under  this  section  shall,  be  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  a  rate  determined;  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  U^to  considera- 
tion  the   current   average   market   yield   on 
outstanding  marketable   obligations  of   the 
United    States    with    remaining    periods    to 


niiatunty  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  loans  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eight  of  1  per  centum.  No  loan  may  be 
made.  Including  renewals  or  extensions 
thereof,  which  has  a  maturity  date  in  excess 
of  five  years.  The  maturity  date  on  any  loan 
guaranteed,  including  all  renewals  and  ex- 
tensions thereof,  shall  not  be  later  than 
five  years  from  the  date  of  issuance.  The  total 
amount  of  loans  and  loan  guaranties  made 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  $76,000,- 
000. 
5  702.  Authorization  for  appropriations 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  not  to  exceed  •75,000,- 
000  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Any  sums  appropriated 
shall  be  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  Vni— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
§  801.  Adequacy  of  service 

The  ConunlSBlon  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  It  considers  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  intercity  rail 
passengers.  Any  person  who  violates  a  regu- 
lation Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  {>enalty  of  not  to  exceed  $500 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  a  violation 
continues  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
S  802.  Effect  on  pending  proceedings 

Any  regular  intercity  passenger  train  in 
operation  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  may  be  discontinued  only  persuant  to 
this  Act.  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
Federal  or  State  law,  or  any  regulation  or 
order  of  any  Federal  or  State  court  or  regu- 
latory agency  issued  before  or  subsequent  to 
that  date. 
i  803.  SeparabiUty 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  clrcimistancee  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 
§  804.  AccoimUblUty 

Section  201  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  of  1946  (31  U.S.C.  866;  69 
Stat  6001  Is  amended  by  striking  "and  (4)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  (5)"  and 
adding  "National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration" at  the  end  thereof. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Record,  this  amendment  does  include 
the  identical  amendment  which  was 
agreed  to  previously  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber, and  also  includes  the  amendment 
which  has  been  discussed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SEcnoN-BT-SscnoN   Analtsis  or  a  Bnx  to 

Dksicnatz  a  Nationai,  Rah.  Passengeb  Sts- 

TKM,  ro  Establish  a  Rah.  Passengxx  Cor- 

PORATION,     to     PROVmX     FXMANCIAI.     ASSIST- 

ANCX  Thekxtor,  and  roR  Othkr  Purposes 
SecUon  1.  Short  Title.  This  section  states 
that  the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970". 

TTTL*  1 — rrsoatoB  and  ptrapoaas 
Section  101.  Conffressional  Findings.  This 
section  contains  findings  of  Congress  re- 
specting the  continuing  need  tor  intercity 
railroad  passenger  service,  the  need  for  the 
designation  of  a  basic  national  rail  passenger 
system,  and  the  establishment  of  a  rail  pas- 
senger corporation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding modem,  efficient,  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service. 


Section  103.  Definitions.  This  section  de- 
fines various  terms  used  in  the  Act. 


Tm.K  II 
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Section  201.  Designation  of  System.  ThlR 
section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Congress 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  a  preliminary  report  designating 
a  basic  national  rail  passenger  system.  The 
report  would  specify  those  points  between 
which  intercity  passenger  trains  should  be 
operated,  identify  all  routes  over  which  serv- 
ice may  be  provided  and  the  trains  presently 
operated  over  such  routes,  and  prescribe  the 
service  needed  between  the  points  to  be 
served.  The  designation  of  a  basic  system  Is 
to  be  considered  a  neutral  factor  with  re- 
spect to  the  merits  of  any  question  at  Issue 
In  any  proceedings  to  discontinue  service  be- 
ing performed  outside  the  basic  system. 

Section  202.  Reviete  of  the  Basic  System. 
Within  30  days  after  receipt  of  the  Secre- 
tary's report,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Is  required  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  Its  comments  and 
recommendations.  After  considering  the 
Commission's  views,  the  Secretary  Is  required, 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  his  final  report 
designating  the  basic  system.  The  report 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary's reason  for  falling  to  adopt  any  such  rec- 
ommendations. The  basic  system  designated 
by  the  Secretary  Is  to  become  effective  upon 
the  date  the  final  report  is  submitted  to 
Congress  and  is  not  reviewable  in  any  court. 

title      ni — CREATION      OP      A      RAIL      PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 

Section  301.  Creation  of  Corporation.  This 
section  authorizes  the  creation  of  a  corpora- 
tion for  profit  whose  purpose  would  be  to 
provide  intercity  rail  passenger  service.  The 
corporation  would  not  be  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

SecUon  302.  Process  of  Organization.  ThiM 
section  directs  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  incorporators,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  wha 
would  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary 
to  establish  the  corporation. 

Section  303.  Directors  and  Officers.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  establishes  a  board  of  directors  for 
the  corporation  and  prescribes  conditions  for 
their  appointment.  Eight  members  of  the 
board  would  be  appointed  by  the  Preaident, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  three  members  would  be  elected  by 
ctMnmon  stockholders  of  the  corporation,  and 
fo\ir  members  would  be  elected  by  the  other 
stockholders  of  the  corporation. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  board  of 
directors  to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  the  corporation. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  cumulative 
voting  and  for  the  conversion  of  preferred 
stock  to  common. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  ^polnt- 
ment  of  a  president  and  other  officers  of  the 
corporation. 

Section  304.  Financing  of  the  Corporation. 
This  section  authorizes  the  corporation  to 
Isaue  common  and  preferred  stock,  both  of 
which  would  carry  voting  rlghU,  and  estab- 
lishes certain  conditions  as  to  ownership. 
Common  stock  would  be  Issued  initially  only 
to  railroads  and  would  have  a  par  value  o€ 
•10.  Preferred  stock,  with  a  par  value  of  •100, 
would  be  Issued  to  and  held  by  persons  other 
t^^Tl  railroads.  Stock  could  not  be  redeemed 
or  repurchased  for  five  years  following  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  The  corporation  also 
could  issue  nonvoting  securities,  debentures, 
and  other  certificates  of   Indebtedness. 

Section  306.  General  Powers  of  the  Cor- 
poration. This  section  authorizes  the  corpora- 
tion to  own,  manage,  operate,  or  contract 
for    tlie    operation    of    Intercity    passenger 
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trains,  to  carry  mail  and  express  In  connec- 
tion with  passenger  service,  to  conduct  re- 
search and  development  related  to  Its  mis- 
sion, and  to  acquire,  or  to  contract  for  the 
use  of,  the  faculties  and  equipment  necessary 
to  rail  passenger  operations.  It  requires  the 
corporation  to  rely  upon  railroads  to  provide 
the  crews  necessary  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Its  passenger  trains. 
SecUon  306.  Applicability  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  Other  Laws.  TbU  section 
states  that  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
a  common  carrier  by  railroad  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1(3)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  shaU  be  subject  to  aU 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
other  than  those  pertaining  to  the  regula- 
Uon  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  the  aban- 
donment or  extension  of  lines,  the  regulation 
of  routes  and  services  and,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  the  Act,  the  discontinuance 
of  or  change  of  passenger  service.  The  cor- 
poration would  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
and  regulations  respecting  rail  safety  and 
dealings  with  Its  employees  as  any  other 
common  carrier  subject  to  Part  I  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  but  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  State  law  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  passengers  by  railroad  as  It 
relates  to  rates,  routes,  or  service.  Persons 
contracting  with  the  corporation  for  the 
Joint  use  or  operation  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment would  for  that  purpose  be  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

SecUon  307.  Sanctions.  This  section  pro- 
vides among  other  things,  that  If  the  cor- 
poraUon  engages  In  practices  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  blU,  or  if  the  cor- 
poration or  any  other  person  violates  any 
provision  of  the  blU,  or  obstructs  any  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  blU  (except  in  the 
exercise  of  labor  practices  not  otherwise  pro- 
scribed by  law),  the  United  States  district 
court  for  any  district  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion or  other  person  resides  or  may  be  found 
ShaU  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  peUtion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  or,  in  a  case  involving  a 
labor  agreement,  upon  petiUon  of  any  in- 
dividual affected  thereby,  to  grant  such 
equlUble  relief  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  or  terminate  the  con- 
duct or  violation. 

SecUon  308.  Reports  to  Congress.  This  sec- 
tion requires  the  corporation  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
respecting  its  operations,  and  proposing  any 
leglslaUon  It  deems  desirable.  Including  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  needed  for  its 
operations  and  capital  improvements.  It  also 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  state  of  rail  passenger 
service  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  bUl  In 
meeting  the  requirement  for  a  balanced 
transportation  system. 

•pfTLK     rv PROVISION     or     RAIL     PASSENGER 

SERVICES 

Section  401.  Assurwption  of  Passenger  Serv- 
ice by  the  Corporation;  Commencement  of 
Operations.  Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the 
corporation  on  or  before  March  1,  1971,  and 
on  or  after  March  1.  1973.  but  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  to  contract  with  a  railroad  to 
relieve  the  railroad  of  its  responslblUty  for 
the  provision  of  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  commencing  on  or  after  March  1, 
1971.  Any  railroad  dlsconUnulng  a  train  pur- 
suant to  such  a  contract  must  foUow  the 
notice  procedures  contained  In  section  13a 
(1)  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act.  In  con- 
sideration of  being  reUeved  of  Its  respon- 
sibility, the  railroad  would  be  required  to 
pay  to  the  corporation  over  a  period  of  three 
years  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  Its 
fuUy  distributed  passenger  service  deficit  for 
the  calendar  year  1969.  The  railroad  Is  to 
receive  common  stock  from  the  corporation 
In  an  amount  equivalent  to  its  piayment.  A 
railroad  may  reserve  the  right  to  pay  a  lesser 


sum  by  calculating  either  100  percent  of 
the  avoidable  loss  of  all  Its  Intercity  pas- 
senger service  lor  caleadar  year  1968  or  200 
percent  of  the  1969  avoidable  loss  of  its  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  operated  be- 
tween points  within  the  basic  system.  Any 
dispute  as  to  these  alternative  calculations 
U  to  be  decided  by  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  corporation  to 
begin  providing  on  March  1,  1971,  intercity 
rail  (>assenger  service  between  p>olnts  within 
the  basic  system  unless  the  requisite  service 
Is  being  provided  by  a  nonjolnlng  railroad. 
Subsection  (c)  prohibits  any  person,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  corporation,  to  con- 
duct intercity  rail  passenger  service  over  any 
route  on  which  the  corporation  is  performing 
such  service. 

Section  402.  Facility  and  Service  Agree- 
ments. Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  cor- 
poration to  contract  with  railroads  for  the 
tise  of  tracks  and  other  facilities  and  the 
provision  of  services.  It  authorizes  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  order  tlie 
provision  of  services  or  the  iise  of  tracks  or 
facilities  if  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bin,  and  to  fix  the  terms  and 
compensation  for  such  service  and  facilities. 
Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  require  a  railroad  to  make  imme- 
diately available  tracks  and  otUer  facilities 
if  necessary  to  factUtate  the  initiation  of  op- 
erations by  the  corporation,  with  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  fixed  subsequently. 

Section  403.  New  Service.  Subsection  (a) 
authorizes  the  corporation  to  provide  serv- 
ice m  excess  of  that  origlnaUy  prescribed  for 
the  basic  system  by  adding  service  outside  the 
system  or  by  expanding  the  system  If  con- 
sistent with  prudent  management. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  state,  regional, 
or  local  agencies  to  request  the  corporation 
to  provide  rail  passenger  service  beyond  that 
Included  on  the  basic  system  and  requires  the 
corporation  to  provide  such  service  If  the 
State,  regional  or  local  agencies  agreed  to 
relmbtirse  the  corporation  for  a  reasonable 
portion  of  any  loss  associated  with  such 
service. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  reason- 
able portion  of  such  loss  to  be  assumed  by 
the  State  or  regional  authority  may  not  be 
less  than  60  percent  of,  nor  more  than,  the 
solely  aUocated  costs  and  associated  capital 
costs  less  revenues  attributable  to  such  serv- 
ice. If  the  corporation  and  the  State  or 
regional  authority  are  unable  to  agree  on  a 
reasonable  apportionment  of  the  loss,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  decide  the 
Issue. 

Section  404.  Discontinuance  of  Service. 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  no  railroad  may 
discontinue  any  passenger  service  prior  to 
January  1,  1976,  except  by  entering  Into  a 
contract  with  the  corporation  pursuant  to 
section  401(a).  After  January  1,  1976,  such 
service  may  be  discontinued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  but  the  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  provide  such  service  if  the  railroad  flies 
a  discontinuance  proposal. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  corporation 
to  provide  service  It  has  assumed  within  the 
basic  system  untU  January  1,  1976.  After 
January  1,  1976,  the  corporation  may  dis- 
continue trains  in  the  basic  system  which 
It  determines  are  not  required  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  wlU  Impair  the  abUlty 
of  the  corporation  to  adequately  provide  other 
service.  Such  discontinuances  must  follow 
the  procedures  of  section  13a  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  If  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  30-day  notice  period.  State,  regional,  or 
local  authorities  request  continuation  of  the 
service  and  within  90  days  agree  to  reimburse 
the  corporation  for  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  service  and  within  90  days  agree  to  reim- 
burse the  corporation  for  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  the  losses  associated  with  continua- 
tion, the  corporation  must  continue  service. 


Section  405.  Protective  Arrangements  for 
Employees.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  require 
railroads  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  employees  who  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  discontinuance  of 
passenger  service  arising  out  of  a  contract 
with  the  corporation  and  occurring  prior  to 
January  1,  1975,  and  for  any  discontinuance 
effected  by  the  railroad  under  section  404(a) . 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  corporation  to 
provide  for  protective  arrangements  inciden- 
tal to  the  discontinuance  of  any  trains  oper- 
ated by  it. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  corporation  to 
Insure  that  all  laborers  employed  In  con- 
struction work  by  its  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors are  paid  prevalUng  wages  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  prohibits  the  corporation 
from  contracting  out  work  normally  per- 
formed by  employees  In  any  bargaining  unit 
covered  by  a  contract  between  the  corpora- 
tion or  any  railroad  and  labor  organization, 
if  the  contracting  out  would  result  In  the 
layoff  of  any  employee  In  the  bargaining 
unit. 

TITLE  V ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A   SPECIAL  FINAN- 
CIAL    INVESTMENT     AOVtSORT     PANEL 

Section  501.  Appointment  of  Advisory 
Panel.  This  section  requires  the  President 
to  appoint  a  seven-man  financial  advisory 
panel  composed  of  representatives  from 
banking,  transportation  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Section  602.  Purpose  of  Special  Advisory 
Panel.  This  section  provides  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  panel  Is  to  advise  the  corporation 
on  ways  and  means  of  Increasing  the  cai^tal- 
izatlon  of  the  corporation. 

Section  503.  Report  to  Congress.  This  sec- 
tion requires  the  panel  to  submit  its  repeat 
to  Congress  by  January  1.  1971. 

TITLB    VI — FEDERAL    rXNANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Section  601.  Federal  Grants.  This  section 
authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  in  fiscal  year  1971  of  $40 
mllUon  to  assist  the  corpcw^Uon  In  Initial  or- 
ganization and  operations;  servicing,  main- 
taining, and  repairing  equipment:  conduct- 
ing research  In  develop  and  demonstration 
programs:  etc. 

Section  602.  Gtutranty  of  Loans.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  to  guaranty 
loans  made  to  the  corporation  for  the  pur- 
chase and  rehabUltaUon  of  rolling  stock  and 
for  other  corporate  purposes.  The  guaran- 
teed loans  outstanding  at  any  time  may  not 
exceed  (60  mlUlon. 

TITLE   Vm — INTERIM    EMERGENCY    FEDERAL 
ITNANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Section  701.  Interim  Authority  To  Provide 
Emergency  Financial  Assistance  for  Railroads 
Operating  Passenger  Service.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  loans  to  raU- 
roads  or  to  guaranty  loans  to  raUroads  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  a  raUroed  to  enter 
or  carry  out  a  contract  under  section  401(a) 
of  the  bill.  The  loans  made  or  guaranteed 
may  not  exceed  five  years.  The  total  amount 
of  loans  and  guarantees  may  not  exceed  $15 
mlUion. 

Section  702.  Authorization  for  Appropri- 
ations. This  section  authorizes  appropriations 
to  carry  out  section  701. 

TITLB   vm — MTBrTTiLANEOtrS   PROVISIONS 

Section  801.  Adequacy  of  Service.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  prescribe  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  corporation  as  w^  as  other 
railroads  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  intercity  raU  passengers. 

Section  802.  Effect  on  Pending  Proceedings. 
This  section  provides  that  no  train  In  oper- 
ation on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act 
may  be  discontinued  except  pursuant  to  the 
Act. 

Section  803.  5eparaMHty.  This  section  pro- 
vides that,  M  any  provision  of  the  bill  Is  held 
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Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  t  lU  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Section  804.  Accountability.  This  section 
subjects  ihe  corporation  to  the  "i  Qlxed  corpo- 
ration" provision  of  the  Oovernjnent  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  of  1945. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  w  ill  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  :  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for    rielding.  It 
is  a  most  generous  action  on  lis  part. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
such  useful  railroad  passenger  projects 
as  the  Metroliner  be  included iin  the  basic 
passenger  rail  system  expected  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  "lYansporta 
Hon 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
luiy  assurance  that  this  will 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presideat,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  the 
bill  itself  does  not  specify 
be  served,  and  there  is  no  gujutuitee  any 
particular  part  of  the  system  would  be 
included  at  this  time.  Every  indication  is 
that  most  of  the  major  route^  would  con- 
tinue to  have  service,  and  iervice  with 
increased  frequency.  It  is  LAconceivable 
that  the  Metroliner  service  ^ould  not  be 
included— the  route  it  servea  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  United 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Secretary's 
decision  must  be  submitted;  initially  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  IC(t.  an  arm  of 
the  Congress.  Only  after  me  ICC  has 
completed  consideration  cai  the  Secre- 
tary issue  his  final  report  on  the  system. 

All  of  this  is  subject  to  thfe  Perm  Cen 


pan  give  us 
!  done. 


tral  entering  a  contract  witlk  the  Corpo- 
ration. If  it  does,  and  there  lis 


very  little 

question  that  it  would  not,  l|he  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  contract  for  the 
"entire"  service  of  the  railroad.  That  is, 
the  Penn  Central  could  not  give  up  its 
less  attractive  routes  and  retain  the  most 
lucrative — it  must  give  up  jail  or  must 
continue  to  provide  all  seijvices  it  now 
provides.  I 

Therefore,  the  present  Metroliner  sys- 
tem probably  would  be  in  tke  system. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  latter  t)oint  is  the 
one  I  was  going  to  ask  about  next.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  resp<mse.  In  other 
words,  it  would  not  be  possil  )le  for  a  rail- 
road, the  Penn  Central  or  any  other 
railroad,  to  keep  the  profitable  parts  of 
the  system  and  dump  the  unprofitable 
parts  of  the  system. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Once  the  corporation,  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Corp..  enters  into  a  dontract  with 
a  carrier,  that  carrier  thereby  surren- 
ders its  entire  intercity  paissenger  serv- 
ice system  to  the  Corporation,  retaining 
no  part  whatever.  In  othet  words,  that 
service  would  be  under  thp  jurisdiction 
of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  th^  Senator  for 
his  response. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  before  is  to  S.  3706, 
represents  an  historic  effort  to  save  our 
national  rail  passenger  sfstem.  I  need 
not  elaborate  on  the  needlfor  passenger 
trains ;  we  all  recognize  thdr  importance. 
At  this  particular  point  in  ilme  when  our 
airports  and  airways  are  tiecoming  more 
conjested  and  our  highways  and  city 


streets  are  clogged  with  traffic,  it  Is 
most  important,  in  my  opinion  to,  provide 
fast,  efficient  railway  passenger  service: 
and  if  we  had  a  crystal  ball,  I  rather 
imagine  we  would  see  that  by  the  year 
2000  high  speed  rail  transportation 
within  cities,  along  high  density  inter- 
city corridors,  and  even  connections  be- 
tween metropohtan  centers  and  rural 
areas  will  be  a  fact  of  life. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  is  a 
substitute  to  the  bill  reported  out  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  for  which 
I  voted.  It  was  my  feeling  then  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  viable  alternative  that 
operating  subsidies  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  our  Nation's  railroads.  But  now. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  operating  subsidies:  and  rather 
than  merely  enacting  a  shortsighted, 
stopgap  measure  ;>imply  because  we  had 
to  do  something  to  keep  the  passenger 
trains  running,  we  now  have,  hopefully, 
a  far-reaching  proposal  designed  to 
really  meet  the  needs  of  this  country. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  this 
bill  offers  the  last  hope  for  passenger 
trains.  Over  the  last  few  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  increasing  numbers  of 
trains  that  have  been  discontinued  and 
the  steady  deterioration  in  railway  pass- 
eger  service.  This  bill,  Mr.  President, 
offers  the  chance  for  passenger  trains  to 
become  an  attractive  means  of  travel.  It 
proceeds  on  the  notion  that  If  the  trains 
are  fast,  clean,  and  on  time,  people  will 
ride  them  again.  I  hope  It  works — for  the 
good  of  the  people  In  my  region  of  the 
country  and  for  the  good  of  the  Nation- 
Mr.  President,  yesterday,  four  passen- 
ger trains  which  operate  across  the  State 
of  Kansas  were  ordered  to  be  continued 
by  the  ICC,  I  might  say,  over  the  objefi; 
tions  of  the  railroads  and  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  people  of  my  State  who 
may  have  been  served  by  those  railroads. 
I  make  reference.  In  that  connection, 
to  the  statement  In  the  declaration  of 
purpose  regarding  the  intercity  railroad 
passenger  service,  and  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana,  In  view 
of  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  Its 
apparent  intent  and  purpose,  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  passenger  service 
within  a  State,  such  as  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, with  reference  to  the  orders  of  the 
ICC,  and  what  effect  would  that  have 
upon  this  type  of  rail  transportation? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  railroads,  which 
at  this  time  have  petitioned  for  discon- 
tinuance, were  included  In  the  system  as 
ultimately  designated  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation — that  is  after  It  had 
been  submitted  to  Congress  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  final 
decision  had  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation — If  they  are 
within  that  system,  that  passenger  serv- 
ice would  almost  certainly  be  continued. 
If  not  Included  In  the  system.  It  would 
be  gone. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  So  that  the  continuing 
passenger  service  under  this  provision 
would  depend  upon  the  declaration  or 
definition  imder  the  bill  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  will  state  It. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Has  the  substitute  been 
called  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sub- 
stitute Is  now  pending. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9.  the  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported S.  3706.  This  was  not  a  unanimous 
vote  and  even  some  of  us  who  voted  to  re- 
port the  bill  had  serious  reservations  con- 
cerning Its  provisions  which  provided 
direct  operating  subsidies  to  railroads 
amounting  to  $465  million  over  a  period 
of  4  years.  Therefore,  with  the  full  sup- 
port and  ctjoperatlon  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  able  Senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke*,  chairman  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
and  myself,  we  were  able  to  work  out  a 
compromise  version  of  S.  3706  on  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  basis. 

The  substitute  amendment  has  the 
support  of  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  the  Railroad  Labor  Executives 
Association,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  since  1950  intercity 
travel  has  more  than  doubled  while  rail 
passenger  service  has  shrunk  to  far  less 
than  half  its  size.  In  Its  1968  report, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
pointed  out  the  following: 
In  the  last  10  years — 

The  number  of  .regular  Intercity  trains  has 
iecllned  more  than  60  percent  from  the  1,448 
t&ins  operated  In  1958. 

Fourteen  railroads  have  abandoned  all 
Intercity  service,  and  six  have  only  one  pair 
of  trains  left. 

Intercity   service   over   36   percent   of   the 
1958  routes  has  been  completely  eliminated. 
Noncommutatlon     passengers     have     de- 
creased 40  percent,  and  first-class  passengers 
have  dropped  nearly  70  percent. 

Rail  Investment  In  new  equipment  for  In- 
tercity service  has  nearly  ground  to  a  halt, 
and  the  quality  of  service  has  deteriorated  in 
a  number  of  instances. 


atF\lec 
vho     wa 


Today  there  are  less  than  500  Intercity 
trains  In  scheduled  service.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  those  trains  still  In  service 
have  applied  for  discontinuance  with 
the  ICC. 

Mr.  President,  some  might  argue  that 
other  modes  of  transportation  could  eas- 
ily take  the  place  of  the  vanishing  pas- 
senger train.  I  personally  am  not  con- 
vinced about  that. 

We  on  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee have  recently  passed  major  airport 
and  airways  legislation.  T.ie  reason  this 
legislation  was  needed  wsis  that  our  na- 
tional air  transportation  system  is  In  se- 
rious trouble.  E^rerywhere  In  the  Nation 
there  is  congestion  in  our  airways.  At 
every  major  airport  In  the  Nation  opera- 
tions nearly  exceed  capacity.  In  a  nut- 
shell, air  transportation  has  almost 
reached  the  ultimate  saturation  point. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Congress  approved 
amendments  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  and 
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Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  reminded  my  col- 
leagues of  some  of  the  problems  that  face 
automobile  transportation. 

We  continue  to  have  over  56,000  deaths 
on  our  highways  each  year. 

We  continue  to  have  or  70,000  acci- 
dents a  day. 

We  continue  to  cause  an  economic  loss 
of  over  $16  billion  a  year  to  the  Nation 
because  of  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

Naturally,  Mr.  President,  the  reasons 
behind  these  accidents  can  be  attributed 
to  careless  drivers,  unsafe  vehicles,  or 
unsafe  highways.  However,  realistically, 
we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
prime  reason  for  traflBc  accidents  is  the 
congestion  caused  by  the  tremendous 
number  of  automobiles  which  are  clog- 
ging our  Nation's  highways.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
facts  simply  do  not  support  those  who 
suggest  that  other  modes  of  passenger 
transportation  can  take  the  place  of  in- 
tercity rail  E>assenger  transportation. 
Those  other  modes,  Mr.  President,  are 
already  faced  with  problems  which  will 
continue  to  grow  during  the  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  al- 
most unbearable  congestion  affecting 
aviation  and  highway  travel,  we  are  also 
faced  with  problems  of  pollution.  Hear- 
ings before  our  committee  have  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  the  automobile 
presents  the  major  source  of  pollution 
to  our  environment.  Recent  actions  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  other  States 
suggest  aviation  also  adds  materially  to 
air  pollution.  In  this  context,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
rail  passenger  train  offers  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  solve  the  pollution  problem 
associated  with  the  transportation  of  In- 
dividuals throughout  our  country. 

Several  weeks  ago  Ralph  Nader  and  a 
group  of  his  associates  testified  before  our 
committee  in  favor  of  radically  reversing 
the  decline  in  rail  passenger  service.  They 
concisely  summarize  their  reasons  for 
their  conclusions  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

Trains  go  right  into  the  center  of  most 
cities. 

Train  propulsion  systems  pollute  less  than 
alternative    modes. 

Trains  have  a  potential  cost  advantage  at 
short  to  Intermediate  distances. 

Trains  are  not  subject  to  weather  or  con- 
gestion Impediments. 

Polls  and  recent  train  Improvement  experi- 
ments Indicate  tremendous  demand  for  train 
travel. 

Mr.  President,  with  such  Inherent  ad- 
vantages to  be  offered  from  the  rail  pas- 
senger train,  and  in  view  of  the  problems 
affecting  other  modes  of  transportation, 
why  Is  It  that  the  Intercity  rail  passen- 
ger train  continues  to  vanish? 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  one 
could  receive  a  variety  of  answers,  all 
having  a  degree  of  credibility,  to  that 
particular  question.  However,  I  suspect 
that  two  factors  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  decline  of  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  a  public  at- 
traction to  the  airplane  and  the  automo- 
bile ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
For  example,  Mr.  President,  In  the  last  5 
years  a  number  of  enplanements  of  pas- 
sengers for  scheduled  air  carriers  has 


more  than  tripled.  In  the  next  5  years 
that  number  will  triple  again  making 
daily  airplane  enplanements  exceed  1 
million. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  decline  of 
the  intercity  rail  passenger  service  has 
created  a  vicious  cycle.  In  1958,  we  In 
Congress  were  presented  with  the  prob- 
lem of  railroads  losing  tremendous  sums 
of  money  simply  because  they  were 
forced  to  continue  unprofitable  passen- 
ger trains  because  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain prior  approval  of  discontinuance  by 
State  public  utility  commissions.  It  was 
at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  that  Con- 
gress enacted  section  13a  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  which  in  effect 
preempted  the  States  from  holding  a  life 
or  death  grip  over  the  future  of  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service. 

While  section  13a  may  have  resulted  in 
some  short  term  benefits,  it  also  helped 
contribute  to  the  vicious  cycle  creating 
a  decline  in  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. As  passenger  trains  were  discontin- 
ued, it  became  more  amd  more  difficult 
for  people  to  get  a  passenger  train  from 
one  place  to  another.  In  my  own  State 
of  Vermont,  for  example,  all  rail  passen- 
ger service  was  discontinued  4  years 
ago. 

As  vital  links  in  our  national  rail  pas- 
senger transportation  system  were 
broken  fewer  and  fewer  people  were  able 
to  ride  the  trains.  Consequently,  railroads 
found  themselves  losing  more  and  more 
money. 

The  argument  over  how  much  money 
railroads  were  losing  because  of  unprof- 
itable rail  passenger  service  often  de- 
pended on  the  particular  accomiting  sys- 
tem which  was  being  used.  Railroads 
generaUy  used  a  "fully  aUocated"  for- 
mula whereby  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
built-in  costs  of  running  a  railroad  were 
attributed  to  psissenger  service.  Such 
costs  would  include  a  percentage  of  the 
cost  for  keeping  up  the  track  and  right- 
of-way. 

Mr.  President,  using  the  "fully  allo- 
cated" formula  railroads  in  1968  lost 
$485  million. 

Many  of  us  rightfully  claimed  that  the 
"fully  allocated"  system  of  accounting 
was  not  really  fair  inasmuch  as  railroads 
had  to  keep  up  their  tracks  and  right-of- 
way  in  order  to  maintain  their  freight 
service. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  2  years  ago 
we  directed  the  ICC  to  conduct  a  study 
concerning  losses  accruing  to  the  rail- 
roads caused  from  the  operation  of  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service.  We  also  re- 
quested that  the  ICC  develop  a  fair  and 
reasonable  formula  for  ascertaining  such 
losses. 

The  ICC  developed  the  so-called  avoid- 
able loss  formula.  Basically,  the  avoid- 
able loss  formula  represents  that  sum  of 
money  which  the  railroad  would  actual- 
ly save  if  it  operated  no  passenger  trains. 
It  Is  an  accurate  means  of  determining 
the  amount  of  money  a  railroad  would 
not  have  to  spend  If  it  ceased  passenger 
train  service. 

The  ICC  study  which  is  printed  in  full 
in  the  committee  report  of  S.  3706  in- 
volved the  study  of  eight  selected  rail- 
roads constituting  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  all  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. The  avoidable  loss  for  those  railroads 


studied  was  set  at  $118  million  a  year.  If 
that  figure  were  projected  to  include  all 
railroads  one  would  find  that  railroads 
would  have  saved  $267  million  during 
1968  had  they  not  operated  intercity  rail 
passenger  service. 

Mr.  President,  for  an  industry  that 
averages  but  a  2.1 -percent  return  on  In- 
vestment a  loss  of  this  magnitude  Is  In- 
tolerable. Who  actually  pays  for  such 
losses?  Indirectly,  Mr.  President,  you  and 
I  as  consumers  end  up  paying  for  un- 
profitable intercity  rail  passenger  service 
because  in  order  to  stay  in  business  the 
railroads  must  charge  freight  rates  which 
are  high  enough  to  permit  the  operation 
of  their  unprofitable  passenger  service. 

All  of  us  on  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  recognized  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  wait  another  year  for  solving 
the  problems  ,fissociated  with  intercity 
rail  passenger  service.  Therefore,  we  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  In  order  to  de- 
termine first  if  there  was  a  need  for  rail 
passenger  service  and  second  the  best 
means  for  meeting  that  need.  If  In  fact, 
it  existed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  point- 
ed out  the  reasons  I  personally  feel  there 
is  a  great  need  for  effective  and  efficient 
intercity  rail  passenger  service.  All  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  Commerce  Com. 
mittee  shared  my  conviction. 

In  considering  the  means  for  solving 
problems  associated  with  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service,  we  examined  a  number 
of  possibUltles.  First,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself  could  nationalize  inter- 
city rsdl  passenger  service.  We  rejected 
that  alternative  because  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  any  gre.^.t  expertise  which 
would  Insure  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  examined  rail  operations  in 
those  countries  where  the  railroad  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government, 
we  found  some  of  the  same  problems  as 
we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  we  considered  the  possibility 
of  the  Government  taking  over  railroad 
right-of-way  and  maintaining  and  im- 
proving it.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  Senator  Bakxr,  In  his 
individual  views  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  points  out  that  ultimately 
we  may  have  to  take  such  a  step.  How- 
ever, as  the  committee  considered  the 
costs  involved  in  such  -a  venture  we  de- 
termined that  this  time  such  drastic  ac- 
tion was  not  warranted. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  we  considered 
the  possibility  of  using  direct  operating 
subsidies.  Many  of  us  felt  that  direct  op- 
erating subsidies  had  many  disadvan- 
tages. For  example,  direct  operating  sub- 
sidies discouraged  rather  thtm  encour- 
aged efficiency  and  they  opened  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  a  drain  which  would  in- 
evitably become  greater  and  greater  year 
by  year. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  S.  3706  as  re- 
ported by  committee  did  provide  for  di- 
rect operating  subsidies  and  represented 
an  overall  cost  of  $465  million  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  a  4-year  period. 

I  personally  was  convinced  that  there 
was  a  better  solution  to  the  problem  then 
the  bill  originally  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. Within  the  committee  I  had 
fought  for  the  adoption  of  a  quasi-public 
corporation  to  take  over  intercity  rail 
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passenger  service  on  a  natioi  wide  basl^. 
Let  me  briefly  describe  whal  led  me  to 
this  solution.  _    ^^         . 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
we  have  often  found  that  the  best  way  to 
solve  certain  problems  was  t^  create  in 
stitutions  which  could  be  retponsive  to 
those  problems.  Several  years  ago  we 
created  Comsat  to  effecUvely  carry  out 
the  challenge  of  communication  via  earth 
satellites.  We  also  created  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting*  In  1967  as 
I  was  conducting  an  extensive  study  on 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  serioi>sly  consid- 
ered incentives  which  could  ibe  used  for 
the  creation  of  commimity  corporations. 
Earlier  this  Congress  I  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  a  corpora- 
tion to  handle  air  trafBc  control  opera- 
tions. 

Now  sometimes  the  creatlot  of  a  quasi - 
public  corporation  does  nolj  create  the 
best  Instrumentality  for  problem  solving. 
However.  earUer  in  our  con^deration  of 
this  problem  I  was  convinced  that  a 
quasi-public  corporation  cou>d  best  solve 
the  problems  associated  with  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service.  My  cotivlction  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  we  needed  a  truly 
national  intercity  raU  passenger  system. 
In  addition  we  needed  a  coc^ipany  whose 
only  business  was  rail  passejiger  service. 
Finally,  we  needed  to  create  a  instru- 
mentaUty  which  had  the  money  neces- 
sary  for   rehabilitating   rail   passenger 

equipment.  I  _.^^, 

There  was  considerable  Interest  within 
the  Commerce  Committee  »or  my  pro- 
posal. The  only  drawback  I  was  that  3 
months  ago  we  did  not  have  all  of  the 
facts  necessary  for  all  Members  to  take 
such  an  Important  step.  During  the  last 
month  we  have  obtained  oomplete  and 
detailed  facts  from  the  administration 
which  point  to  the  concluilon  that  the 
creation  of  a  National  Rill  Passenger 
Corporation  is  highly  desifable.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  Senatqr  MAGmisoN. 
Senator  Cotton.  Senator  Hartki.  and  I 
have  proposed  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
fture  of  a  substitute  to  S^  3706  which 
would  create  a  National  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation  to  assume  the  tresponsibility 
for   operating   intercity    rpl   passenger 
service  on  a  nationwide  b 

Our  proposed  substitute!  differs  from 
S.  3706  in  two  principal  respects.  First, 
it  provides  for  establishment  of  a  cor- 
poration with  a  mixed  bo^rd  of  direc- 
tors— eight  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  seven  elected  by  each  of  two 
classes  of  private  stockhoilders— to  op- 
erate Intercity  rail  passtnger  service 
within  a  basic  system  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in- 
stead of  subsidizing  railroad  operation 
of  passenger  service  wltliin  the  basic 
system.  Second.  Federal  participation  la 
limited  to  the  following : 

Forty  million  dollars  contribution  to 
tniMai  capitalization  of  tht  corporation; 
Sixty  million  d<dlars  In  [guarantees  of 
obligations  of  the  corporation;  and 

Seventy-flve  million  dollars  in  loans  or 
guarantees  of  loans  to  raUroads  to  en- 
able them  to  participate  Hi  the  corpora- 
tion. 

8.  3706  would  have  prodded  for  $435 
million  in  Federal  expenditvires  over  4 
years — $240  million  In  direct  operating 
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subsidies  to  the  railroads  and  $195  mil- 
lion for  the  purchase  and  refurbishing 
of  rail  passenger  service  equipment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  how  would  our 
substitute  proposal  work? 

First,  under  tiUe  n  of  our  amendment, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
designate  a  basic  national  rail  passenger 
system.  He  would  submit  a  proposal  to 
the  ICC.  The  ICC  would  review  this  pro- 
posal and  return  it  to  him  within  30 
days  with  their  comments  and  recom- 
mendations. The  Secretary  would  then 
finalize  the  basic  system  and  submit  It 
to  Congress.  That  action  in  and  of  itself 
would  create  our  basic  national  rail  pas- 
senger system. 

I  am  told.  Mr.  President,  that  such  a 
basic  system  would  Include  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  Intercity  rail 
passenger  trains  now  operating.  The 
basic  system  would  designate  points  be- 
tween which  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  should  be  operated.  It  would  in- 
clude long  distance  trains  as  well  as 
those  in  urban  corridors. 

Titie  m  of  our  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. esUbUshes  a  National  RaU  Pas- 
senger Corporation.  The  Corporation 
would  have  all  the  general  powers  of  any 
corporation,  but  it  would  be  limited  to 
activities  Involving  Intercity  raU  passen- 
ger service.  Such  Corporation  will  be  a 
"for  profit"  quasi  public  corporation.  The 
board  of  directors  shall  have  15  members, 
eight  of  whom  are  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent, three  by  the  common  stockhold- 
ers—initially these  will  be  railroads— 
and  four  by  the  preferred  stockholders, 
persons  other  than  railroads. 

The  Corporation  will  have  broad  pow- 
ers to  provide  for  the  operation  of  pas- 
seixger  trains.  Federal  sanctions  are 
provided  in  the  event  the  corporation 
does  not  discharge  Its  responsibilities. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  titie  IV  of  our 
amendment  sets  forth  the  mechanics 
by  which  raih-oads  coxild  buy  into  the 
Corporation  and  the  Corporation  would 
assume  the  responsibility  for  operating 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  Specifically,  on  or  before 
March  1.  1971,  the  Corporation  would 
enter  into  contracts  with  those  railroads 
who  wanted  to  buy  into  the  Corporation. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  all  railroads  now 
operating  rail  passenger  service  will  want 
to  join  simply  because  by  Joining  the 
Corporation  they  can  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  for  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  thereby  saving  money.  The 
amount  that  a  railroad  would  have  to  pay 
to  the  Corporation  in  order  to  join  is 
based  on  the  amount  they  have  been  los- 
ing from  the  operation  of  passenger 
trains.  Generally  that  amount  would  be 
the  avoidable  loss  that  the  railroad  in- 
curred during  calendar  year  1969. 

If  all  railroads  Join  the  Corporation,  as 
I  am  sure  they  will,  the  Corporation 
would  receive  approximately  $220  mil- 
lion over  a  3-year  period. 

Railroads  could  make  that  payment 
over  a  3 -year  period  and  it  could  be 
either  In  cash,  equipment,  or  credits  for 
future  service.  The  railroads  would  re- 
ceive common  stock  within  the  Corpora- 
tion If  they  Join.  ^ 

I  might  note  at  this  polntTMr-  Pres- 
ident,  that   the  common   stockholders 


could  elect  only  three  of  the  15  direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation. 

This  titie  also  directs  the  corporation 
to  initiate  the  operation  of  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  on  March  1.  1971, 
within  the  basic  system  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  If  the 
railroad  presently  operating  such  service 
has  joined  the  corporation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  any  rail- 
road that  has  not  Joined  the  Corporation 
must  continue  service  within  the  basic 
system  until  at  least  January  1.  1975. 
As    I    previously    mentioned,    in    my 
home  State  of  Vermont  we  have  had  no 
intercity    rail    passenger    service    since 
1966.     Therefore.     I     am     particularly 
pleased  with  section  403  of  this  titie, 
which   encourages   the   Corporation   to 
provide  service  In  excess  of  that  within 
the  basic  system.  That  new  service  can 
be  service  Initiated  by  the  Corporation, 
or  if  the  Corporation  does  not  initiate 
such  new  service,  a  State  or  region  may 
force  It  to  by  offering  to  pay  not  less 
than  50  percent  nor  more  than  all  losses 
associated  with  such  service.  This  will 
enable  many  areas  of  the  country  now 
without  intercity  raU  passenger  service 
to  get  it  restored.  A  similar  guarantee 
for  service  which  is  wanted  by  regions 
or  States  is  contained  In  section  404 
relating    to    discontinuance    of    service 
procedures. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
once  a  corporation  began  service  within 
the  basic  system,  it  could  not  discon- 
tinue such  service  until  after  January  1, 
1975.  This  provision  Insures  that  the  fu- 
ture of  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
is  given  a  fair  test. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  protecting  employees 
who  may  be  affected  by  legislative 
changes  we  In  Congress  generate. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
section  405  of  our  amendment  provides 
the  most  comprehensive  protective  labor 
arrangement  of  any  legislation  which 
has  been  considered  by  Congress  to  date. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  titie  V  of  our 
amendment  establishes  a  financial  in- 
vestment advisory  panel  which  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of  investment 
banking,  commercial  banking,  rail 
transportation,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

That  panel.  Mr.  President,  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  January  1.  1971,  con- 
cerning the  soundness  of  the  financial 
arrangements  we  have  made  for  the 
corporation. 

Titie  VI  of  our  amendment  authorizes 
a  direct  appropriation  of  S40  million  to 
the  corporation.  Unlike  any  direct  oper- 
ating subsidy,  this  is  a  one-shot  Federal 
payment.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  cuthorized  to  guarantee  up 
to  $60  million  of  loans  to  the  Corporation. 
Title  vn  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  guarantee  to  railroads 
that  need  cash  in  order  to  join  the  cor- 
poration loans  totaling  not  more  than 
$75  million.  Any  such  loaas  would  have 
to  be  paid  back  by  the  railraods  within 
5  years. 

Finally,  title  vm  provides  miscellane- 
ous provisions  giving  the  ICC  authority 
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over  adequacy  of  service,  giving  GAO 
Access  to  the  Corporation's  books,  m^ 
creating  a  moratorium  on  pending  treto 
Sscontinuance  cases  between  Uie  date  of 
^ctinent  and  assumption  of  service  by 

'^Ov«X'^°"president.  I  beUeve  tiiat 
o^l^6ment,  which  has  theJvUl  sup- 
port of  the  administration,  raihxjad  man- 
agement, railroad  labor,  "^d  mai«r  otoer 
Sterested  groups  is  tiie  best  possible 
bill  for  saving  and  Improving  Intercity 
raU  passenger  service.  „w„„^ 

Ito  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  deep  appreciation  to  tiie  distin- 
^hed  chairman  of  Uie  Subcommittee 
STsurface  Transportation  for  Ws  co- 
operation and  assistance  In  working  out 
obtain  refinements  to  a  proposal  which 
ThS^made.  and  during  the  conimlttee 
hearings,  which  I  have  outimed  in  my 
ikXwu^  views.  He  has  been  exti-emely 
helpful,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

I  woiild  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  tiie  staff  members,  Mr-  A- 
Daniel  O'Neal.  Mr.  Henri  R'^Vo'^1^' 
jMPaul  MoUoy.  and  ottiers  who  have  co- 
operated and  have  done  such  yeomMi 
^vice  in  making  tfils  proposed  legis- 
lation workable. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  questions  and  answers  I 
have  prepared  concerning  our  amend- 
ment be  printed  In  tiie  Record  at  tills 

^There  being  no  objection,  tiie  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  prmted 
in  the  Record,  as  f oUows : 

QTJXSnONS  AND  ANSWXRS  CONCBINIKO  NA- 
TIONAl.  INTM-CITT  RAtt  PASSENGBI  COR- 
PORATION   

A.  MXZO 


Q  In  the  Committee  Report  on  8.  3706.  U 
18  iJolnted  out  that  there  has  been  a  ve^ 
ranld  decline  in  Inter-dty  passenger  wmce- 
^example,  there  were  over  ^0.000  txatoB  m 
1m9  and  now  there  are  fewer  than  500  Inter- 
StV  ^nger  trains.  I»  the  raU  passenger 

taraln  in  fact  obsolete?  

A.  well,  certainly  there  has  been  a  de- 
cUne  in  the  number  of  passenger  trains,  but 
thT  raU  passenger  train  U  not  obsolete.  I 
twnl  the  Met^Uner  l>etween  Washington 
and  New  Tork  clearly  Indicates  tbat  therels 
a  need  for  fast  and  efficient  Inter-clty  rail 
passenger  service.  That  particular  train  op" 
er^  to  near  capacity  and  Is  compeUUve 
^th  even  the  air  lines  In  providing  txans- 
portatlon  in  the  Northeast  corridor. 

Q  Now  m  1958.  we  in  Congress  amended 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Per^^t  «i 
easier  process  for  passenger  t«,ln  dlscon- 
^uanL.  specifically,  we  "l^ed  13(a)^ 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  tooK 
discontinuance  Jurisdiction  away  from  the 
si?^  and  gave  It  to  the  Interstate  Oomm^ 
commission.  Since  that  has  f**;^*^  In  a 
number  of  discontinuances.  Including  the 
discontinuance  of  all  rail  passenger  service 
STour  own  State  of  Vermont,  wou^dyou 
»ay  that  enactment  of  13(8)  was  a  mistake? 
A  No  I  beUeve  enactment  of  13(a)  was 
abscluti^ly  necessary  at  that  time,  mter-clty 
J^passenger  service  Is  a  national  Problem 
and  VaTcorrectly  placed  as  a  reeTX.nslbmty 
of  the  naUonal  government  In  1958^ 
Q   since  raUroads  are  common  carriers  Mid 

enjoy  the  privileges  of  being  Vf«K^l»**^ 
industry,  shouldn't  they  bear  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding rail  passenger  service  even  If  It  does 
lose  money?  . 

A   No  I  thlnlc  that  would  be  a  disastrous 

poUcy.  For  one  thing,  the  !««» Jo^  "^ 
^passenger    service    have    become    extremely 


great.  In  calendar  year  1969.  fully  aUoc^ 
losses  for  the  rail  mdustry  were  over  $480 
mliuon  because  of  rail  passenger  trains  that 
loat  money.  Now  even  using  the  avoidable 
loss  formula,  developed  by  the  I.C.C,  re- 
reads lost  over  taoo  mlUlon.  The  avoidable 
loss  formula  Is  one  that  simply  says  how 
much  would  a  railroad  save  by  taking  off  a 
nartlcular  train.  _.     . 

These  losses  are  particularly  Important 
when  one  considers  that  the  railroad  Indus- 
try has  a  return  on  investment  of  only  2.1  *. 
Consequently,  the  losses  mean  t^»t_^PP*" 
who  rely  on  raUroads  for  freight  service  end 
up  paying  the  cost.  In  many  cases,  even 
frelKht  service  begms  to  suffer  because  the 
iSmSs  foTa  particular  raUroad  because  of 
passenger  service  become  so  great 

Q^WeU,  since  railroads  are  unable  to  bear 
the  economic  losses  associated  with  passen- 
Ber  !^cr  shouldn't  the  Federal  Govem- 
menfSv^  them  direct  operating  ^fl^les? 
A  WeU  that  Is  one  way  to  attempt  to  solve 
thf^lem^However.  I  personally  fee  that 
Srect  operating  subsidies  have  sever^  dls- 
ad?«mtag«..  For  one  thing,  they  tend  to  CTe- 
^Tdejendency  by  those  who  «<*1'«  "^^, 
If  you  oVi  are  in  a  business  and  know  t^t 
^y  money  we  lose  wlU  be  «»«»•  "P.^'y^^ 
Svemment.  we  generaUy  wouldnt  ewe 
Aether  or  not  we  lost  money.  To  t^at  ex- 
^'  operatmg  subsidies  take  away  incen- 
ti^  to  provide  better  service  which  will  be 

'''S'Si^  another  consideration  Is  the  fact 
that  d^ect  operating  subsidies  tend  to  gow 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  For  example,  the  Maw 
?^r  Authority  in  Boston.  Mass  stM^ 
outT«:elvmg  a  subsidy  of  less  than  •!  no^'on 
a  y^™t  subsidy  has  now  gro^  to 
nAATlv  »40  mlUlon  a  year. 

"T^M  I  think  a  good  example  Is  my  own 
Stite^'vermont.  wVnow  have  a  ski  mdus- 

rVeSo??U  bf  ^rivSl  -^''"^  "snow: 
get  into  the  State.  I  suspect  tbat  weekenQ 

?Uy  rail  passenger  service.  Congress  must 
act  during  this  session. 

B.  sox-TrnoN 
Q.  What  do  you  beUeve  U  the  solution  to 

"l^^S  I  see  a  two-fold  solution.  First, 
we  i^t  designate  a  basic  nation^  mter- 
^tvTaU  passenger  network  in  order  to  give  a 

prlom?  r^at%ervlce  wbl«^^m^\%PS"- 
served  Second,  we  must  estabUsh  a  COM- 
SAT type  corporation  to  take  over  toe  opera- 
tion of  mter-^ty  raU  passenger  service  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  •.._... 

Q   You  characterize  this  corporation  as  a 


OEB  CORPORATION  would  be  faced  with 
the  same  problems  which  are  apparenUy  now 
affecting  COMSAT? 

A.  No.  There  are  a  number  of  important 
differences  between  the  Corporation  we  are 
proposmg  and  COMSAT.  First,  of  all  the  ma- 
lorlty  of  directors  on  the  board  of  the  pro- 
posed RaU  Passenger  Corporation  would  oi- 
waya  be  pubUc  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  COMSAT  has  a  majority  of  direc- 
tors elected  by  lu  stockholders  and  controU- 
Ine  communications  companies. 

Second,  COMSAT'S  basic  problem  at  this 
time  is  that  It  has  over  •100  mUUon  capital 
with  no  place  to  Invest  It.  A  raU  paa^nger 
corporation  would  certainly  not  have  any 
problem  In  that  respect.  ^,^,,t,„ 

Third  COMSAT  In  mtemaUonal  deaUngs 
acts  partly  as  a  corporation  and  partly  as  a 
quasl-illplomatlc  representative  of  the 
united  States.  ConsequenUy  Its  dealings  to 
foreign  countries  are  more  poUtical  m  na- 
tS^  than  strictly  busmess.  This  create,  a 
lack  of  certainty  in  the  projections  for  the 

**Flmaiy°cbMSAT  was  assumed  by  many  to 
have  a  monopoly  over  domestic  statelllte.  and 
now  that  matter  is  somewhat  uncertain 
WhUe  the  RaU  Passenger  Corporation  would 
run  all  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  fw 
those  railroads  who  Joined,  It  would  not  un 
all  modes  of  Intercity  passenger  service.  In 
oL"  words  Its  scope  of  operat^  would 
be  more  clearly  defined  than  ^^J"*:^. 
Q.  Why  must  we  designate  a  basic  national 

'^  A*  At  the  present  time,  there  are  passeng» 
trains  operating  which  Just  happen  to  be 
survivors  for  which  dlscontlnuMioe  was  not 
approved.  However,  these  trains  do  not  neces- 
sji^y  represent  the  most  important  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  when  viewed  on 
a  national  basis  with  respect  to  achieving  a 
balanced  national  transportation  system.  By 
designating  a  basic  system,  we  wUl  be  glvmg 
tolT^ority  to  certain  mter-clty  P"«*ng« 
seJvlbe  which  must  be  preserved  m  order  to 
achieve  a  baUnced  nattonal  transportation 

*^Q*How  would  you  designate  a  national 
basic  inter-clty  raU  passenger  system?  ^^ 

A  Specifically,  we  would  have  the  seCTe- 
tary  of  Transportation  work  closely  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  order  to 
designate  the  various  points  In  the  country 
between  which  Inter-clty  rail  passenger  serr- 
Ice  should  be  operated. 

Q  What  would  the  basic  system  t>e? 

a'  First.  It  would  designate  dtles  bert?een 
which  rail  passenger  service  fbould  be 
operated.  Second.  It  would  Indicate  the  type 
ofmlnlmum  service  to  be  provided  between 

those  cities.  .     „    .  ___ 

Q.  Would  the  designation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  be  reviewed? 

A  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
designate  a  basic  system.  The  Interstat« 
Commerce  Commission  would  review  his  plan 
and  make  any  comments  It  had  for  changing 
It  It  would  then  be  returned  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  who  would  give  considera- 
tion to  the  I.C.C.  comments  and  finalize  hU 
plan.  Once  finalized,  the  basic  system  would 
become  law  and  would  not  be  reviewed. 

Q.  Shouldn't  Congress  be  given  the  op- 
porttmlty  to  review  any  basic  system? 

A  WeU,  of  course  Congress  at  any  time 
could  by  legislation  change  the  basic  system. 
However,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Secretary 
should  submit  his  plan  to  Congress  speclflc- 
allv  for  review.  One  of  the  problems  we 
would  have  Is  that  every  Member  would  want 
to  have  Inter-clty  rail  passenger  service 
which  exists  In  his  own  State  contained  m 
the  basic  system.  In  short,  I  am  convinced 
that  affirmative  review  by  Congress  would  re- 
sult In  imnecessary  log  roUlng. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  Idea  how  many  exist- 
ing mter-clty  trains  would  be  excluded  £rom 
the  basic  system? 
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A  I  am  told  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portauon  that  about  20%  of  tte  existing 
inter -cUy  passelnger  trains  wou  d  not  be 
Included  In  the  basic  system. 

Q.  Would  that  mean  that  20 '"c  of  the 
mter-clty  rail  passenger  trains  wo  aid  be  Im- 
mediately discontinued  whenevei  this  law 
became  effective? 

A  Oh  no.  Railroads  operating  service 
which  was  not  In  the  basic  system  would 
still  have  to  give  30  days  notice  under  13(a) 
in  order  to  get  dlsconUnuance  of  such  serv- 
ice approved. 

Q  Now  If  this  bill  became  law,  would  that 
mean  that  eventually  only  thos4  trains  In 
the  designated  system  would  be  operating? 
A  No  there  U  a  provision  for  the  opera- 
tion of  inter-clty  rail  passenger  service  out- 
side the  basic  system.  That  servK  e  could  be 
provided  at  the  option  of  the  cor  wratlon  or 
It  could  be  requested  by  a  State  or  regional 
authority  which  was  willing  to  pay  a  reason- 
able portion  of  any  avoidable  loss  Incurred 
by  the  particular  train. 

Q.  Could  trains  operating  in  th  B  basic  sys- 
tem be  discontinued? 

A  Trains  In  the  basic  system  xrould  have 
to  operate  until  January  1.  1975  Now  those 
trains  would  most  likely  be  operated  by  the 
corporation.  However,  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  some  of  those  trains  might  Oe  operated 
by  a  railroad  which  chose  not  to  Join  the 
corporation.  In  either  case,  seivlce  would 
have  to  be  provided  untU  Januaiy  1,  1975. 

Q.  Tou  mention  railroads  joining  or  not 
Joining  the  corporation.  How  wituld  a  rail- 
road Join  the  corporation? 

A    Any   railroad   operating    imer-clty   rail 
passenger  service  between  points  In  the  basic 
system  could  Join  the  corporatun.  To   Join 
the  corporation,  a  railroad  would  have  to  buy 
common   stock   In   the   corporatljon.   To   buy 
common  stock  in  the  corporatlonj  the  railroad 
and  the  corporation  would  have  to  agree  to 
a  buy-in  price.  The  buy-In  prKie  would  be 
based  on  the  1969  avoidable  losses  Incurred 
by  the  rail  carrier  for  trains. 
Q.  How  would  the  corporation  be  set  up? 
A.  First,  the  law  would  requlie  the  Presi- 
dent to  nominate  at  least  three  1  icorporators 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of]  the  Senate. 
These  Incorporators   woiUd   go  through    the 
process  of  setting  up  the  corporation  In  ac- 
cordance  with   the   laws   ot   th<    District   of 
Columbia.   The    President    would    then    ap- 
point with  the  advice  and   consent  of  the 
Senate  eight  public  directors.  Railroads  who 
had  Joined  the  corporation  woul  d  elect  three 
directors.  The  final  four  dlrectoi  s  of  the  cor- 
poration would  be  elected  by  pr  sf  erred  stock 
holders  after  the  corporation  hJid  sold  stock 
to  the  public. 
Q.  How  soon  could  the  corporation  be  set 

up? 

A.  The  first  phase  of  setting  up  the  cor- 
poration, namely:  the  work  wh  ch  would  be 
done  by  the  incorporators,  coud  be  accom- 
plished easily  within  three  mon  ths.  The  cor- 
poration could  be  fully  operational  within 
six  months. 

Q  When  do  you  envision  thii  corporation 
taking  over  Inter-clty  rail  pa«enger  service 
within  the  basic  system? 

A.  The  amendment  which  w  5  have  intro- 
duced sets  March  first.  1971,  as  the  take-over 

date. 

Q   Who  would  run  the  corporation? 

A.  There  would  be  15  dlrecton .  Eight  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
\  Ice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  Three  would 
be  elected  by  the  common  stoc!  tholders,  who 
initially  wotUd  be  railroads.  F)ur  would  be 
elected  by  the  preferred  stock  holders  once 
the  corporation  had  sold  stocl    to  the  pub- 

Uc. 

Q.  How  much  money  would]  the  corpora- 
tion get  and  where  would  It  |et  It  from? 

A.  First,  the  corporation  ^uld  get  an 
Initial  grant  of  $40  million  frotn  the  Federal 
Government.  In  addition,  the  |  Federal  Oov- 
emment  would  guarantee  loaap  for  the  cor- 
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poratlon  up  to  $60  million.  Second,  rail  car- 
riers who  bought  Into  the  corjKiratlon  would 
overall  contribute  around  $200  million.  Fi- 
nally, the  corporation  would  raise  capital 
from  the  sale  of  preferred  stock  to  the  public. 
In  addition,  the  corporation  would  have  all 
powers  of  any  corporation  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  borrow  money  from  lending  In- 
stitutions, sell  debentures,  etc.  Once  operat- 
ing, the  corporation  would  have  a  cash  flow 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  rail  passengers. 

Q.  Since  many  railroads  are  in  dire  finan- 
cial straits,  how  could  they  afford  to  buy  In 
to  the  corporation? 

A.  First,  payments  to  the  corporation  would 
be  determined  by  considering  the  inter-clty 
rail  passenger  train  losses  from  a  Joining 
rallroa*  during  1969.  The  railroad  could  make 
Its  payment  over  a  three  year  period  and  the 
payment  could  be  made  either  In  cash  or 
equipment  or  in  credits  for  future  services 
to  the  corporation. 

Second,  title  VII  of  our  amendment,  per- 
mits railroads  which  need  money  to  cover  the 
cash  portion  of  their  payment,  to  borrow  the 
money  from  the  Federal  government.  Such  a 
loan  would  have  to  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
government  within  five  years. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  each  of 
the  railroads  which  Join  the  corporation, 
existing  economic  loss  from  the  operation  of 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  would  be 
drastically  reduced  thereby  Improving  the 
railroad's  financial  condition. 

Q.  Once  the  corpwration  took  over,  who 
would  be  running  passenger  trains? 

A.  Within  the  basic  system,  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  running  passenger  trains  if  a 
raUroad  had  elected  to  Join  the  corpora- 
tion If  a  railroad  had  not  elected  to  Join  the 
corporation,  the  railroad  Itself  would  operat«» 
the  passenger  service.  In  practice,  the  cor- 
poration would  have  passenger  cars  sell 
tickets,  market  its  products,  set  schedules, 
set  fares,  etc.  and  then  contract  with  the 
railroad  to  have  its  train  pulled  on  schedule 
over  the  tracks  of  the  particular  railroad. 

If  the  corporation  and  the  railroad  could 
not  agree  on  terms  for  the  contract,  opera- 
tions would  begin  on  the  terms  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  I.C.C.  would  then  arbitrate 
any  differences  if  the  railroad  appealed  to  It. 
Q.  What  protection  against  losses  Is  af- 
forded to  public  investors  In  the  National 
Rail  Passenger  Corporation? 

A.  The  bill  provides  that  the  stock  to  be 
Issued  to  the  public  shall  be  preferred  over 
the  common  stock  Issued  to  the  railroads, 
by  gviaranteelng  a  minimum  dividend  of 
6%  before  any  dividends  are  paid  on  the 
common  stock.  Moreover,  the  voting  pre- 
ferred stock  has  a  senior  claim  on  liquida- 
tion, thus  protecting  Investors  from  loss.  At 
the  same  time,  the  preferred  stock  Is  con- 
vertible Into  common,  thus  Insuring  that 
the  pubUc  stockholders  will  participate  In 
the  future  growth  of  the  company.  In  the 
parlance  of  Investment  analysts,  the  pre- 
ferred stock  U  a  "sweet"  seciirlty,  affording 
not  only  protection  and  Income,  but  growth 
potential.  As  the  brokers  say.  It  has  no 
•"downside"  risk,  becatise  of  Ita  preferences, 
and  "upside"  potential  because  of  its  con- 
vertibility. 

Q.  What  Is  the  Ukellhood  for  public  In- 
vestment In  a  National  Corporation? 

A.  Of  course,  the  vagaries  of  the  market 
place  preclude  any  accurate  prediction  about 
the  short-range  prospects.  However,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  over  the  long- 
range  a  good  market  exists  for  private  par- 
ticipation In  the  ownership  of  The  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation.  The  pre- 
ferred stock  U  safe;  It  has  an  attractive 
tolnlmvim  dividend,  and  its  convertibility 
makes  It  appealing.  Moreover,  an  excellent 
market  exists  for  the  sale  of  the  preferred 
stock  to  corporations,  which  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  85%  dividend  deduction  pro- 
vided m  Section  243  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 


The  Corporation  will  also  have  first-rate 
financial  advisors  to  formulate  a  sound  plan 
for  marketing  the  preferred  stock. 

Investors  will  also  be  attracted  to  the 
sound  management  and  operating  structure 
of  Rallpax,  Inasmuch  as  the  corporation  will 
administer  only  passenger  service  trains  over 
necessary  routes  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Management  expertise  is  an  Important  plus 
factor  In  Investment  analysis.  Finally,  gov- 
ernment loan  guarantees  and  seed-money 
appropriations  will  appeal  to  Investors. 

Q.  Could  the  corporation  initiate  service 
outside  the  basic  system? 

A.  Yes.  at  any  time  the  corporation  could 
decide  to  begin  the  operations  of  reg\Uar 
trains,  special  trains  or  extra  trains  in  excess 
of  the  basic  system. 

Q.  If  the  corporation  did  not  institute 
service  outside  the  basic  system  on  Ita  own, 
could  It  be  made  to  do  so? 

A.  Yes,  any  state  or  regional  authority 
could  make  a  request  to  the  corporation  to 
restore,  continue  or  initiate  rail  passenger 
service.  If  the  state  or  regional  authority 
agreed  to  pay  a  reasonable  portion  of  antici- 
pated avoidable  loss  for  such  a  train,  the 
corporation  would  have  to  begin  such  serv- 
ice. Now  a  reasonable  portion  of  avoidable 
loss  would  be  not  less  than  fifty  percent  nor 
more  tha^  th  ■  total  avoidable  loss  and  ne- 
cessary Ci  :tal  expenditures.  If  the  corpora- 
tion and  t  o  state  or  regional  authority  were  """^ 
unable  to  a  ree  on  a  specific  price,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tra-isportatlon  would  arbitrate  and 
seit  a  price. 

Q.  Since  ra  ■  oads  presently  lose  money  on 
most  passenger  service,  what  makes  you 
think  the  corjKwatlon  could  succeed?  / 

A.  First,  the  corporation  has  a  number  of 
advantages  over  railroads.  Its  only  business 
'would  be  Inter-clty  rail  passenger  service. 
Therefore,  It  would  have  to  devote  all  Its 
energies  toward  promoting  the  use  of  inter- 
city rail  passenger  trains.  Second,  the  cor- 
poration would  be  running  passenger  trains 
on  a  nationwide  basis  and  could  market  Its 
products  in  a  more  efficient  way.  Such  things 
as  advertising,  ticket  reservations,  and  large 
contracts  for  food  services,  etc.  would  be  pos- 
sible. Under  the  present  system,  no  single 
railroad  has  enough  passenger  trains  to  ben- 
efit from  the  advantages  of  largeness.  More- 
over, the  corporation  would  have  caplUl  In 
order  to  buy  new  equipment  and  try  Innova- 
tive Ideas  which  presently  does  not  exist  In 
the  railroad  Indtistry. 

Q.  Would  labor  be  protected  by  the  forma- 
tion of  this  corporation? 

A.  Yes.  Our  proposal  contains  protective 
labor  provisions  which  are  far  more  liberal 
than  anything  provided  in  existing  law. 
Where  trains  were  discontinued,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  make  certain  that  Job 
placement,  retraining,  severance  pay.  and 
many  other  benefits  were  provided  for  af- 
fected employees.  In  addition,  our  proposal 
specifically  provides  that  the  corporation 
must  give  preference  to  existing  crews  in  car- 
rying out  Its  operations.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
posal provides  that  for  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  cars,  the  corporation  must  con- 
tract with  existing  railroads  who  have  such 
work  shops  If  the  failure  to  do  so  wotUd  re- 
sult m  the  lay-off  of  a  single  employee. 

Q.  Now  as  I  understand  It,  the  corporation 
would  have  to  rely  on  railroads  to  pull  its 
trains  over  p«utlcular  railroad  track.  What 
guarantee  Is  there  that  a  railroad  might  not 
simply  refuse  to  let  the  corporation  use  Its 
right  of  way? 

A.  Well  first,  since  railroads  are  stockhold- 
ers in  the  corporation,  I  think  they  would  be 
most  unlikely  to  make  such  a  refusal.  How- 
ever, our  proposal  provides  for  that  con- 
tingency by  authorizing  the  Unmediate  oper- 
ation of  such  trains  by  the  corporation  even 
if  the  raUroad  la  unable  to  agree  to  contract 
terms.  The  railroad  wotild  then  be  given  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  I.C.C.  which  in  turn 
would  arbitrate  and  decide  any  disputed  la- 
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sues  I  want  to  emphasize  that  under  no  clr- 
c^L^ces  would  the  corporation  be  sty^^ 
because  a  railroad  refused  to  let  It  use  its 

"^Q.^'^rt*control  would  Congress  have  over 
the  corporation?  ^    ,    „  „ 

A  It  would  have  no  direct  conti-ol.  How- 
ever the  General  Accounting  Office  is  spe- 
cifically given  access  to  the  corporation  s  rec- 
or^l.!^d%t  any  time  Congress  could  revoke 
the  corporation's  charter  or  modify  Its  opera- 
tion by  law.  .  ,^ 
Q.  Does  Congress  receive  any  reports  re- 
garding the  corporation? 

A  Yes,  the  corporation  must  make  an  an- 
nual  report  to  Congress.  In  addition  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  I.C.C.  must 
make  reports  to  Congress  concerning  ^e 
overall  national  Inter-clty  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice situation.  ^  _.  _ . 
In  addition,  the  financial  investment  ad- 
visory panel  set  up  by  Title  V  of  our  amend- 
ment would  report  to  Congress  on  January  1. 
1971  In  order  for  us  to  get  a  prompt  reading 
on  the  adequacy  of  financing  for  the  Oorpo- 

'*Q°'just  last  week  the  ICC  rejected  requests 
for  discontinuance  of  four  passenger  trains 
serving  my  state  of  Kansas.  Can  I  be  certain 
that  under  your  amendment  that  those  trains 
will  continue  to  operate?  ,   ♦„  .„ 

A  You  can  not  be  given  an  absolute  as- 
surance. However,  the  basic  system  to  be  set 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will 
include  long  distance  intercity  passenger 
trains  As  I  understand  It  his  basic  system 
will  include  about  80%  of  the  presenUy  ex- 
isting intercity  passenger  ti-alns 

Now  some  people  have  suggested  limiting 
intercity  passenger  service  to  urban  oorri- 
dors  Our  amendment  does  not.  It  contem- 
plates    a     nationwide     Intercity     passenger 

Q.  What  if  the  basic  system  does  not  in- 
clude those  trains  In  Kansas? 

A  Even  if  the  particular  trains  you  refer 
to  m  Kansas  were  not  In  the  basic  system 
they  oould  be  saved  by  the  State  or  Region 
Involved  requesting  that  they  be  continued 
and  offering  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  at 
least  50%  and  not  more  than  all  of  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  continued  operation  of  the 
trains. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  jrield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  section 
201  directs  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  designate  a  basic  system,  taking 
into  account  a  number  of  factors  relat- 
ing to  the  public's  need  for  intercity 
raU  service.  In  itself  this  appears  to  be 
a  sound  approach,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  its  legal  implications  for  existing 
passenger  service  that  is  not  included 
in  the  basic  system.  If  service  on  a  route 
were  not  included  in  the  basic  system, 
would  that  mean  that  such  service  is 
not  required  by  public  convenience  and 
necessity  in  a  proceeding  under  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  it  would  not.  The 
purpose  of  section  201  in  requiring  the 
specification  of  a  basic  network  is  to 
define  and  focus  the  corporation's  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  intended  to  imply 
or  indicate  that  service  outside  of  the 
system  may  not  still  be  required  under 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
test  of  a  section  13a  proceeding. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  answer  and  his  forth- 
right statement  as  to  the  intended  mean- 
ing of  section  201.  Nonetheless,  and  spe- 
cifically in  view  of  the  possible  legal  ques- 
tions that  might  otherwise  be  raised.  I 


would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  tobe 
inserted  at  the  end  of  section  201.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5  after  line  3  insert: 

"The  exclusion  of  a  particular  route,  train, 
or  service  from  tiie  Basic  System  diaU  not 
be  deemed  to  create  a  presumption  that  the 
route,  train,  or  service  U  not  required  by 
public  convenience  and  necessity  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  Section  13a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  13a)." 

Would  the  Senator  be  wUling  to  accept 
this  amendment?  I  address  this  also  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 

Indiana.  j     ^    t  ,.oti 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  if  the  amendment  removes 
any  ambiguity  as  far  as  the  Senator  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  objection 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment  and  its 
adoption  might  help  avoid  any  ambig- 

"  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  .„.,-.„      _- „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  in  order  to  dispose  of  my  amendment 
at  this  time?  , . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 

be 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 

^*TnS  ^PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  5  after  line  3  Insert: 
■•The  exclusion  of  a  particular  route,  tram, 
or  service  from  the  Basic  System  shall  not  be 
deemed   to   create   a   presumption    that   the 
route    train,  or  service  Is  not  required  by 
nubile  convenience  and  necessity  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  Section  13a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  13a) ." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  manager  of  the  biU,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  I  particularly  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  who 
is  always  extremely  courteous  in  accom- 
modating other  Senators. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr  COTTON.  I  want  to  express,  in  the 
most  complimentary  terms  possible,  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  for  the  contribution  he 
has  made  throughout  the  long  and  ardu- 
ous process  of  consideration  of  this  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  subject  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  also  want  to  include 
within  this  expression  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation, for  his  leadership  in  this  mat- 
ter  and  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Washington, 
who  has  given  it  his  careful  attention 
and  contributed  greatly  to  it,  as  have  aU 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

It  has  been  a  long  time,  I  think,  since 
we  have  had  a  problem  which  is  more 
perplexing  than  the  matter  of  breathing 
life  into  the  passenger  service  of  this 


coimtry  without  embarking  on  a  program 
of  subsidies  that  would  open  up  a  bot- 
tomless pit  into  which  to  throw  money 
and  result  in  the  accumulation  of  rolling 
stock  which  might  be  left  on  the  Govern- 
ment's hands. 

Various  bills  relating  to  rail  passen- 
ger service  were  introduced  and  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  Quite  evi- 
dently, the  administration  was  as  per- 
plexed by  the  problems  as  was  the  com- 
mittee, because  it  was  some  time  before 
the  submitted  suggestions.  Those  sug- 
gestions when  they  did  come  up  followed 
the  line  that  had  already  been  advocated 
and  placed  before  the  committee  long 
before  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Working  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  representatives  of  the 
administration,  his  colleagues,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  which  he  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  contributed  more  than  any 
member  of  the  committee  to  producing 
this  proposal  which  is  both  safeguarded 
and  at  the  same  time  holds  promise  for 
working  out  successfully. 

We  do  not  know  what  sections  of  the 
country  will  be  able  to  produce  enough 
traffic  to  justify  extended  passenger  serv- 
ice. That  knowledge  will  come  with  time. 
The  very  able  analysis  that  h&s  just 
been  given  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  covers  sdl  these  points, 
and  I  shaU  not  take  any  time  to  reiterate 
them.  However,  I  do  want  to  say  that 
the  committee  has  given  long  and  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  whole  problem. 
I  believe  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,   together  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  which 
the  committee  overwhelmingly  favors  is 
the  best,  the  most  careful,  and  most 
hopeful  solution  to  the  rail  passenger 
problem. 

Again  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  he  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  every  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  of  the  Senate  for  the 
very  constructive  and  able  leadership 
and  service  that  he  has  rendered  in  deal- 
ing with  this  matter. 

The  main  reason  why  I  am  speaking 
of  him  perhaps  more  fully  than  I  am  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  served  as  the  liai- 
son between  the  administration's  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  and  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  measure. 
Both  the  administration  and  the  com- 
mittee eventually  followed  the  original 
suggestions  and  arguments  that  were 
put  forth  by   the   Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that    my    neighbor,    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  playeU  such  a 
leading  role  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
very  important  legislation.  I  congratulate 
both  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  their  effective 
leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor.  It  is  critically  important  for 
New  York  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the 
country 
I  would  like  to  ask  wie  question  of  the 
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managers  of  the  bill  for  a  I  clarification 
which  is  of  the  utmost  imDortance  not 
only  to  my  own  State  of  New  York  but  to 
other  States  I 

Under  section  201  of  tbe  bill  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  ha^  the  author- 
ity to  set  up  a  basic  national  rail  pas- 
senger system.  Section  lOfc(e)  defines 
"Intercity  rail  passenger  sefvice"  to  ex- 
clude commuter  and  othej  short-haul 
service.  What  effect  would  UWs  definition 
have  upon  an  intercity  pas^nger  train 
that  also  provides  commuter  service? 

I  have  in  mind  the  situajtlon  in  New 
York  City,  where,  for  example,  rail  traf- 
fic between  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  New 
York  City  run  by  the  Penn  Central  also 
provides  commuter  service. 

My  question  is.  Would  su<Jh  a  train  be 
eligible  for  inclusion  withii  the  basic 
system? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tlngiilshed  friend  from  New  York  that 
this  legislation,  as  the  Senator  has  indi- 
cated, refers  to  intercity  transportation 
of  peissengers  by  rail.  It  does  not  Include 
commuter  service.  Of  revelince  here  is 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  ha4  approved  a 
bill  specifically  allocating  $8  billion  for 
commuter  and  other  urban  transporta- 
tion. I 

In  a  situation  of  this  ki^d,  however, 
we  cannot  say  that  commwter  service 
would  or  would  not  definitely  benefit. 
There  might  be  incidental  benefits,  but 
they  would  only  be  incidental.  Basically, 
commuter  service  is  excluded  from  the 
bill,  and  only  to  the  extent  that  It  would 
fall  within  the  transportation  system  as 
designated  for  intercity  transportation 
would  it  benefit,  for  examole,  where  a 
particular  service  was  both  intercity  and 
commuter. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  In  other!  words,  if  I 
understand  correctly,  the  4id  provided 
for  service  between  New  Ha^en  and  New 
York  City,  for  example,  would  be  covered, 
even  though  that  route  also  icovers  com- 
muter service.  I 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  basically  cor- 
rect, but  this  would  be  within  the  sys- 
tem designated  by  the  secretary  of 
Transportation  for  an  into-city  trans- 
portation system.  How  are  you  going  to 
tell  whether  a  man  is  a  colimuter?  He 
may  commute  all  the  way  fk'om  Boston. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  That  is  Correct.  Be- 
tween New  York,  New  Havan.  and  Bos- 
ton, the  lines  are  intercity  acd  also  pro- 
vide commuter  service  for  individuals 
coming  into  New  York  City  and  out 
again. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Bi4r.  President,  I  think, 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  an  intercity]  train  which 
incidentally  happens  to  piik  up  com- 
muters nevertheless  would  pe  a  part  of 
the  system.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  I  thank  iftie  Senators 
for  that  very  direct  and  imambiguous 
answer.  J 

Mr.  PELIi.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  that  I  should  like  to 
call  up.  However,  I  would  nope  that,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  14  other  Senators 
and  myself  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  are  supposed  to  be  at  the 
White  House,  it  could  be  t^en  up  to- 
morrow morning. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  AJ^. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  exigency  which 
arises  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  at  the 
White  House  between  the  President  and 
his  advisers  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  pro- 
pound the  following  unanimous  consent 
request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAIL     PASSENGER     SERVICE     ACT 
OF    1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3706)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for,  and  establish- 
ment of,  a  national  rail  passenger  sys- 
tem, to  provide  for  the  modernization 
of  railroad  passenger  equipment,  to  au- 
thorize the  prescribing  of  minimum 
standards  for  railroad  passenger  service, 
to  amend  section  13(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

UNAinMOCS-CONSXNT   ACRXXMXNT 

f  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  further 
ask  imanimous  consent  that,  beginning 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  tomorrow, 
time  on  all  amendments  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  appeals,  and  motions,  with 
the  exception  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  be  limited  to  30  minutes  on  each 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
if  he  is  opposed  to  the  amendment;  or, 
if  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
the  majority  leader  or  whomever  he  may 
designate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  do  not  intend  to  object — 
would  this  preclude  the  adoption  of  an 
Eunendment  which  the  Senator  has  heard 
discussed  between  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  myself  today  without  its 
being  objected  to,  without  any  time  lim- 
itation? I  understand  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I 
understand  it,  it  would  not  preclude  such 
action. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  an  amendment. 
I  am  informed  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  I  shall  have  to  put  my  amendment 
in  as  an  amendment  to  the  Pell  amend- 
ment, in  the  event  that  it  is  agreed  to. 

In  the  event  that  the  Pell  amendment 
is  not  agreed  to,  I  still  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Mansfield-Magnuson  bill. 
All  I  want  is  an  opportunity  to  present 
my  amendment  in  the  half  hour  that  the 
Senator  suggested.  That  is  more  than 
enough  to  present  my  case.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  I  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
my  amendment  in,  either  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 


or  to  the  pending  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  would  have  that  op- 
portimity  on  tomorrow,  I  believe,  under 
the  imanlmous-consent  agreement,  and 
would  have  15  minutes,  if  he  desired  to 
take  the  allotted  full  time,  in  presenting 
his  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  request  on  the  bill  Itself? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  was  get- 
ting to  that,  Mr.  President.  On  the  bill, 
I  suggest  10  minutes — 5  minutes  to  the 
side — to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee.  I  also  ask  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  take  the 
usvial  form  and  that  no  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  shall  be  received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  imanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

UNAinitOUS-CONBXNT  AOXKEMXNT 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Wednesday, 
May  6.  1970,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (8.  3706)  to  provide  financial 
asslstpjice  for  and  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system,  to  provide  for 
the  modernization  of  railroad  passenger 
equipment,  to  authorize  the  prescribing  of 
minimum  standards  for  railroad  passenger 
service,  to  amend  section  13(a)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  %  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the 
majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  sheUl 
be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided. 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may.  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  understood  that 
there  will  be  no  morning  business  to- 
morrow untU  after  action  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  has  been  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  that 
Senate  were  to  meet  after  a  recess,  that 
would  automatically  be  the  case. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  to- 
day, and  Senators  may  be  on  notice 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion, I  think  I  imderstand  the  situation, 
but  am  I  correct  in  imderstandlng  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  now  modi- 
fied his  substitute  amendment  so  as  to 
include  it  in  the  amendment  agreed 
upon  between  himself  and  me? 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  exactly  correct. 
The  substitute  was  never  submitted  un- 
til after  the  close  of  my  entire  state- 
ment. At  that  time,  it  included  the 
agreed-upon  language  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  means  we  will  not  have  to  call  up 
the  amendment  which  I  suggested. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Deikota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  no  Senator  at  this  time  wishes 
to  speak  on  the  pending  measure — and 
I  see  no  show  of  hands — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  business  be 
temporarily  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  be 
recognized  on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderea,/ 


PETITION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  ASK- 
ING  THAT  NEW  MILITARY  ACTIVI- 
TIES IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  CEASE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  petition  signed  and  circu- 
lated by  individual  members  cf  the 
League  of  Women  Voters — not  as  an  as- 
sociation, but  as  private  citizens  acting 
as  individuals — calling  upon  the  Senate 
to  face  up  to  its  resix)nsibilities  on  a  vote 
deciding  whether  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  should  continue  or  be  termi- 
nated. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDKLL)  and  I  had  the  privilege,  earlier 
today,  of  addressing  a  group  of  these 
women  on  the  steps  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
and  at  their  request,  I  am  asking  that 
their  petition,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

PniTlON 

We  urgently  petition  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  cease  the  new  military  ac- 
tivities in  South  East  Asia  Immediately,  and 
we  further  urge  the  Congress  to  assert  Its 
constitutional  responslblUty  to  prevent  the 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  without 
Its  prior  consent. 

(Petition  signed  by  approximately  900 
members  of  the  tieague  of  Women  Voters.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INQ  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  at  this  time  a  further  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
INCIDENT 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  shocked  by  the  senseless  killing  of 
four  students  at  Kent  State  University. 

It  raises  questions  about  our  national 
sense  of  purpose — our  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  man — our  concern  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  life. 

It  raises  questions  about  our  respon- 
sibility as  leaders  to  recognize  and  refiect 
the  limits  of  restraint  smd  support  which 
we  can  expect  from  our  people  for  public 
policy. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  lament  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  dissent.  It  is  not  enough 
to  plead  for  restraint. 

All  of  us  in  public  office  must  exercise 
restraint — from  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President,  to  Members  of  Congress, 
to  Governors  and  State  legislators,  to 
mayors,  to  National  Guardsmen  and 
police. 

We  csmnot  expect  those  who  disagree 
with  national  policies  to  be  restrained,  if 
those  in  power  do  not  set  an  example  of 
self-control. 

We  cannot  expect  those  who  want 
change  to  work  within  our  political  sys- 
tem, if  those  who  represent  the  system 
label  all  those  seeing  change  as  "trai- 
tors." 

We  cannot  expect  those  who  are  dis- 
affected to  be  nonviolent,  if  those  charged 
with  public  safety  rely  on  violence  to 
keep  order. 

And  those  who  want  their  rights  re- 
spected and  their  views  heard  must  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others. 

Nothing  we  do  can  restore  the  lives  of 
the  students  slain  at  Kent  State.  But  we 
can  act,  and  act  now,  to  prevent  a  simi- 
lar occurrence. 

First,  we  should  carry  out  with  dis- 
patch the  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  develop  the  facts  and 
to  determine  whether  any  participants  in 
the  killing  violated  Federal  law; 

Second,  we  should  initiate  an  immedi- 
ate investigation  by  the  Depsu-tment  of 
Defense  to  determine  what  rules  of  per- 
formsmce  were  being  followed  by  the 
Ohio  National  Guard,  whether  those 
rules  are  inconsistent  with  Federal 
Armed  Forces  rules  on  performance  of 
civil  disorder  duty,  and — if  they  are  in- 
consistent— to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
correct  them; 

Third,  Federal  and  State  officials 
should  take  steps  to  insure  appropriate 
military  and  civil  legal  action  against 
those  who  may  have  violated  military 
codes  or  criminal  statutes; 

And.  finally,  we  should  take  steps  to 
review  rules  of  performance  for  National 


Guardsmen,  State  and  local  police,  and 
Federal  officials,  and  to  revise  them 
where  necessary,  to  insure  against  a  rep- 
etition of  the  Kent  State  incident. 

All  of  these  actions  are  consistent  with 
a  broader  requirement  that  those  in 
positions  of  leadership  assume  their  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  the  American  people 
to  plateaus  of  unity  and  mutual  under- 
standing. 

The  bonds  of  trust  and  confidence  and 
believability  which  must  exist  between 
our  Government  and  our  people  have 
been  strained  to  the  breaking  point  in 
recent  years.  Events  of  recent  days 
threaten  to  destroy  them. 

We  Ignore  them  at  our  peril. 

Let  us  grieve  yesterday's  tragedy  with 
the  parents  of  the  four  students. 

Let  us  respond  to  the  tragedy  by  fo- 
cusing meaningfully,  sensibly,  and 
prayerfully  upon  the  danger  which  it 
portends  for  us  all. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AN  AMENDMENT 
TO  LIMIT  FARM  SUBSIDY  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  1968  and 
again  in  1969,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  pajonent  limitation  amend- 
ments. On  both  occasions,  the  House 
voted  for  a  $20,000  ceiling  on  farm  sub- 
sidies. Similar  efforts  in  this  body  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  by  the  Sen.\tor  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  last  year,  unfortun- 
ately, have  been  unsuccessful. 

Despite  these  defeats,  it  is  obvoius  that 
farm  pajrment  limitation  amendments 
have  found  increasing  support.  This  sup- 
port is  based  on  a  growing  public  aware- 
ness— and  sense  of  outrage — that  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  I  repeat,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted 
annually  on  large  subsidies  to  a  handful 
of  wealthy  landowners. 

These  subsidies  do  not  represent  In- 
creases in  net  farm  income  alone.  In  the 
case  of  large  payments  to  corporate 
farms,  the  benefits  are  capitalized  into 
increased  land  values.  As  a  result,  land 
values  have  become  terribly  inflated,  so 
inflated  that  in  many  instances  these 
values  bear  no  relationship  to  the  ability 
of  modem-sized  farms  to  provide  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  with  an  adequate  return 
for  their  labor  and  investment. 

During  last  year's  Senate  debate  on 
the  agricultural  appropriations  bill,  Mr. 
President,  opponents  of  a  payment  limi- 
tation argued  that  it  was  bad  precedent 
to  legislate  on  an  appropriations  bill.  It 
may  have  been  had  precedent  from  a 
parliamentary  standpoint,  but  limiting 
farm  subsidy  payments  certainly  Is  sound 
public  policy. 

To  those  of  us  who  supported  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Gtogdell)  when 
he  attempted  to  suspend  the  rules  in 
order  to  offer  a  payment  limitation 
amendment,  opponents  pointed  out  that 
the  basic  farm  authorizing  legislation 
would  expire  in  1970  and  thus  the  Sen- 
ate soon  would  have  a  more  appropriate 
forum  for  fully  debating  this  question. 
Thit  parliamentary  argument  against 
suspending  the  rules  prevailed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
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vote  against  suspending  tie  rules  was 
not  a  vote  against  a  paymei  it  limitation. 

The  time  to  begin  the  debate  on  a 
permanent  pajrment  limita  Jon  is  now, 
Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  x)  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  distinguished  $enator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams i  had  inserted 
in  the  March  24  Congressional  Record 
a  partial  list  of  those  rec^vlng  excep- 
tionally large  payments  iii  1969.  The 
Senator's  list  reveals  that  eight  com- 
panies were  paid  more  than  $1  million; 
14  companies  received  between  $500,000 
and  $1  million;  and  54  companies  re- 
ceived between  $250,000  and  $500,000. 

Many  of  these  companies,  t  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  are  banks  aid  corporate 
farms. 

E^'en  more  to  the  point,  N  r.  President, 
in  1968  a  total  of  25.386  producers  re- 
ceived more  than  $10,000  in  Government 
payments.  Last  year  the  number  of 
payees  who  received  more  than  $10,000 
rose  to  31.905.  I  ask  unaniipous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  com- 
plete listings,  by  State  and  hfc'  commodity 
program,  of  the  number  of]  payees  who 
received  more  than  SIO.OOO  in  1968  and 
again  in  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  thje  Record,  as 
follows: 

PRODUCERS  RECEIVING  tlO.OOO  OR  MOR^  FROM  SPECIFIED 
PROGRAMS.  1968 
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state 


Cotton 


Food 
grain 


Whoat 


Sutt 


3pro- 
frams 


Cottoi 


Alabama 744 

Arizona 846 

Arkaraai.  1.576 

California 1.670 

Colorado.-. 431  . 

Delaware 4  . 

Florida 31 

G«or|ia 656 

Idaho 310. 

Illinois 577 

Indiaoa. J71  . 

Iowa 760. 

Kansas 837  . 

Kentucky 49 

LoBisiana 687 

Maryland 11  . 

Midiifin 42  . 

Minnesota... 217  , 

Mississippi 2.209 

Missouri  588 

Montana    799 

Nebraska 587 

Nevada    15 

NewJeney 3 

New  Mexico     521 

New  York      8  , 

North  Carolina 215 

North  Dakota       334 

Ohio 133 

Oklahoma       381 

Orefon 304 

Pennsylvania    16 

South  Carolina 539 

TennessM J57 

Texas 7,315 

Utah.. 39 

Virfinia       15 

Wtshiailoa 967 

Wtsoonsin     62 

Wyoming 19 

South  Dakota      141 


72  1 

801 
1.55  1 

i.sei 


5;> 


61? 


2.2(? 

23  1 


221 


Ul 


51) 

341 

5.34? 


U.S  total 25,3 


PRODUCERS  EARNING  110.000  OR  MOR|  FROM  SPECIFIED 
PROGRAMS,  1969 


Stale 


Cotton 


Altbinifl. — 

Alaska 

Anzena 

Arkansas... 
CaWoraia... 
Colorado.... 
Delaware... 

Florida 

Georgia    ... 


777 


•47 

1,00 
1.6S2 


13 
709 


Hawaii   

Idaho 

5 

822 
48S 

1,016 
343 

74 

4 

^442 

Illinois 

2 

10 

Indiana 

1 

4 

Iowa 

2 

Kansas        

773 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

11 

786 

2 

1 

Maine 

MaryUnd 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri              

309 

25  .. 

52 
499 

12 

468 

6 

806 

6 

274 
11 
88 
46 
166 
50 
6 
16 

36  .. 
81 

24  .. 
2.044 
1 
21  .. 
11 

94  .. 
1 

i 

50 

3 

12 

Montana 

1,117 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey         ...... 

::::: 13.. 

99 

4 
1 

New  Mexico 

320 

196 

New  York 

8 

North  Carolina 

150 

1 

North  Dakota 

490 

Ohio 

7 

Oklahoma 

Oregon                   

170 

371 
326 

Pennsylvania 

2 

South  Carolina 

619 

...- 

South  Dakota 

210 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

413 

6.077 

824 

54 

Virginia                      

Washington 

1.143 

Wvomins 

28 

TotaU 

17.008 

8.378 

6,797 

Feed 
gram 


Wheat 


21  .. 

38 

6 

5 

31 

75 

107 

324 

4  .. 

17  .. 

100 

1 

570 

369 

759 

222 

42 

4 

11 

40 

191 

5 

352 

3 

509 

■  3 

221 

7 

52 

4 

129 

18 

1 

16 

20 

16 

1.411 

13" 

3 

62 

'57 


310 
6 
2 
1 

615 
1 
1 


2 

26 
2 
5 

796 

78 

4 


76 
1 

330 

4 

219 

303 


562 
39 


964 


19 
84 


lS.O!r      5.428       4,861 


Feed 
grain 


32 
78 


242 

200 

5 

34 

194 


13 
5 

136 
457 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  even  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  seen  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  when  it  comes 
to  limiting  payments — or  so  it  seemed 
last  year.  During  the  debate  on  the  fiscal 
1970  agriculture  appropriations  bill  Sec- 
retary Hardin,  sensing  the  mood  of  the 
Congress  and  the  coimtry  for  a  reorder- 
ing of  our  spending  priorities,  admitted 
that  it  was  "possible  to  design  a  sound 
farm  program  that  limits  the  number 
of  dollars  that  can  be  paid  to  any  one 
farmer  for  programs  following  the  1970 
crop  year." 

The  Secretary's  statement  was  indeed 
a  welcome  sign  to  many  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
need  to  do  more  than  merely  talk  about 
reordering  priorities.  I  believe  that  if  w^e 
are  ever  going  to  reorder  our  priorities 
and  begin  to  address  ourselves  in  a 
meaningful  way  to  the  critical  problems 
confronting  us  here  at  home,  we  must 
start  by  trimming  the  "fat"  from  the 
President's  $200  billion-plus  budget. 

Cutting  nonessential  wsisteful  spend- 
ing is  the  most  direct  way  to  free  funds 
for  vitally  needed  human  resource  pro- 
grams. These  programs,  always  the  vic- 
tims of  a  budgetary  squeeze — as  in  the 
recent  case  of  the  fiscal  1970  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill — continue  to  be  vastly 
underfimded.  Actual  spending  on  health, 
manpower  development,  hoxising,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams last  year,  for  example,  was  about 
$5  billion  below  congressionally  author- 
ized levels.  Yet  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  spend  approximately  $3.7 
billion  in  fiscal  1970 — and  more  next  year 
and  even  more  the  following  year  if 
nothing  is  done — for  price-support  and 
subsidy  pasmients. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's own  analysis,  Mr.  President,  a 
full  35  percent  of  that  $3.7  billion,  or 
about  $1.3  billion,  is  in  no  way  related 
to  production  control  needs  but  serve  as 
income  supplement  payments.  These  pay- 
ments supplement  farm  income  only  by 


the  amount  of  the  payment  and  only  for 
the  recipients  of  those  payments.  Pay- 
ments that  actually  work  to  control  sup- 
ply by  diverting  acreage.  In  contrast,  re- 
sult in  a  higher  price  level  for  all  pro- 
ducers who  market.  It  is  disturbing  to 
note,  therefore,  that  the  bulk  of  the  In- 
come supplement  payments  go  to  a  small 
number  of  large  corporate  interests  that 
have  invaded  American  agriculture  in 
recent  years. 

In  the  cotton  program,  where  large 
payments  are  common,  the  top  5  percent 
of  the  producers  receive  about  40  per- 
cent of  all  payments.  In  the  wheat  and 
feed  grains  programs,  where  the  bene- 
fits are  less  concentrated,  the  largest 
20  percent  of  the  producers  receive  62 
and  57  percent  of  the  benefits  respec- 
tively. 

These  figures.  Mr.  President,  very 
clearly  reveal  what  many  critics  of  im- 
limited  payments  have  long  suspected; 
namely,  that  some  of  our  present  pro- 
grams are  not  particularly  efficient 
means  for  distributing  benefits  to  the 
family-sized  farmers.  It  is  simply  folly 
to  argue,  as  opponents  of  a  payment 
limitation  have  in  the  past,  that  by  cut- 
ting off  payments  at,  say,  510,000  we 
will  be  hurting  the  family  farmer.  I  do 
not  believe  this  doubletalk  that  says  the 
way  to  help  the  small  farmer  is  to  pay 
out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
large  farmers.  The  logic  of  this  argu- 
ment escajjes  me,  Mr.  President. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed,  therefore, 
when  I  learned  of  Secretary  Hardin's  re- 
cent proposal  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees.  The  Secretary 
proiaosed  a  graduated  payment  limitation 
beginning  at  $20,000  and  continuing  up 
as  high  as  $200,000.  Under  this  formula, 
a  farmer  could  receive  as  much  as  $110,- 
000  for  each  of  the  major  commodities — 
wheat,  feed  grsdns,  and  cotton.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  administration's  proposal 
would  produce  a  saving  of  only  $52  mil- 
lion annually. 

In  view  of  the  House's  action  on  two 
occasions  of  approving  a  flat  $20,000  limit 
on  all  payments  and  because  of  what  I 
sense  to  be  growing  support  In  the  Sen- 
ate for  an  effective  ceiling  on  these  out- 
rageous payments — aptly  described  by 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Schnittker  as  'welfare  payments  to 
the  wealthy" — I  find  the  Hardin  formula 
totally  inadequate. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  introducing 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell)  an  amendment  that  would 
limit  payments  to  $10,000  under  each  of 
the  commodity  programs.  A  $10,000  ceil- 
ing per  commodity,  in  effect,  would  serve 
about  the  same  purpose  as  a  $20,000  limi- 
tation per  farm,  but  would  be  somewhat 
easier  to  administer  and  would  not  have 
the  adverse  consequences  on  supply  ad- 
justment as  would  the  $20,000  overall 
limitation. 

Our  amendment,  Mr.  President,  would 
affect  approximately  30.000  producers — 
about  1.3  percent  of  all  those  receiving 
payments — and  result  In  a  sizable  budg- 
etary saving  of  nearly  $340  million  an- 
nually. That  is  more  than  six  times  the 
savings  estimated  for  the  administra- 
tion's graduated  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  farmer  myself,  I 
think  I  am  as  acutely  aware  as  anyone 
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of  the  need  to  develop  an  effective  mech- 
anism that  would  permit  the  millions  of 
independent  agricultural  producers  to 
balance  supply  against  the  demands  of 
the  marketplace.  Theoretically,  present 
commodity  programs  are  designed  to  aid 
the  farmer  in  achieving  that  precarious 
balance  by  offering  direct  payments  as 
incentives  to  withhold  acres  from  plant- 
ing. Opponents  of  a  payment  limitation 
have  argued  that  a  ceiling  on  payments 
would  destroy  these  voluntary  adjust- 
ment programs  by  removing  the  incentive 
for  large  farmers  to  participate.  In  the 
absence  of  these  pajnnents,  it  has  been 
said,  the  large  efficient  corpKirate  ffinns 
would  expand  production  and  drive  out 
the  smaller  farmers. 

At  first  glance,  Mr.  President,  that 
sounds  plausible  enough,  but  upon  closer 
examination  it  fails  to  hold  up.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  using  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  own  figures  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  one-third  of  all 
payments  are  really  income  supple- 
ments— payments  that  merely  supple- 
ment the  incomes  of  already  wealthy 
landowners — and  are  not  required  to 
achieve  desired  supply  adjustment  goals. 
In  short,  we  are  now  paying  out  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  need  to  In  order  to 
divert  the  required  number  of  acres  from 
production. 

There  is,  in  addition,  the  question  of 
whether  present  commodity  programs, 
in  the  absence  of  a  payment  limitation, 
are  the  most  efficient  means  for  reduc- 
ing acreage.  If  taking  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction is  our  sole  concern,  I  believe 
there  is  a  less  costly  and  more  equitable 
way.  That  is  to  expand  the  Cropland 
Adjustment  Act  so  that  land  can  be  re- 
tired on  a  long-term  basis.  A  recent  study 
of  the  relative  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
Cropland  Adjustment  Act  and  the  feed 
grains  program,  for  example,  indicate 
that  it  costs  about  28  percent  less  to 
retire  land  on  a  long-term  basis  than  it 
does  to  divert  the  same  number  of  acres 
on  a  year-to-year  basis  under  the  feed 
grain  programs. 

A  per  program  payment  limitation 
would  affect  the  producers  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains  differently,  de- 
pending upon  the  need  to  control  sup- 
ply, the  proportion  of  payments  which 
are  merely  income  supplements,  and  the 
concentration  of  production  on  large 
farms. 

COTTON    PROGRAM 

Under  existing  legislation  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  through  direct  pay- 
ments, must  assure  producers  a  mini- 
mum of  65  percent  of  parity  for  all  cot- 
ton produced  on  their  permitted  acreage. 
In  order  to  avoid  subsidizing  exports,  the 
payment  is  made  on  cotton  produced  on 
the  domestic  allotment.  In  1969,  these 
payments  totaled  $822  million — or  about 
76  percent  of  all  cotton  harvested.  Does 
it  make  sense  to  pay  out  more  than  $800 
million  to  produce  a  crop  worth  slightly 
more  than  $1  billion?  I  think  not. 

The  national  cotton  allotment  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Hardin  for  1970 
is  approximately  17  million  acres.  The 
best  estimates  of  planting  intentions  in- 
dicate that  little  more  than  12  million 
acres  will  be  harvested.  Clearly,  many 
cotton  producers  find  it  tmprofitable  to 
plant  cotton.  In  fact,  as  former  Under 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Schnit- 
tker has  pointed  out: 

Large  cotton  payments  .  .  .  have  been  jua- 
tlfled  not  to  reduce  output  but  to  Increase 
It.  No  one  will  argue  that  limiting  payments 
will  lead  to  a  cotton  surplus. 

On  the  other  hand.  Department  of 
Agriculture  analyses  indicate  that  ade- 
quate supplies  of  cotton  would  be  pro- 
duced even  though  payments  were  limit- 
ed to  $10,000  per  producer,  provided  mar- 
keting quotas  were  lifted.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  GrooDELL)  and  my- 
self empowers  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  cotton  producers  to  over- 
plant  their  outdated  allotments  based 
upon  any  reductions  in  their  payment 
because  of  the  $10,000  limitation. 

In  its  earlier  years,  the  cotton  pro- 
gram functioned  as  a  production  con- 
trol mechanism,  paying  farmers  to  di- 
vert a  part  of  their  acreage.  Today,  in 
contrast,  a  large  portion  of  cotton  pay- 
ments are  income  supplements. 

WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS  PROGRAMS 

The  number  of  producers  and  the 
amount  of  production  in  both  progr«uns 
that  would  be  affected  by  a  $10,000  limi- 
tation is  so  negligible  that  the  impact  on 
acreage  adjustments  would  be  minimal. 
The  number  of  wheat  producers  affected 
by  the  amendment,  for  example,  would 
be  0.7  percent  of  all  wheat  producers 
with  only  10  percent  of  the  toal  wheat 
acreage.  On  the  average,  wheat  produc- 
ers whose  pasTnents  were  limited  would 
have  their  pajTnents  and  their  acreable 
diversion  requirements  reduced  about  40 
percent.  A  40-percent  reduction  in  acre- 
age diversion,  however,  would  only  af- 
fect wheat  acreage  diversion  some  4  per- 
cent— an  amount  easily  compensated  for 
by  other  adjustments  in  the  program. 

In  the  feed  grains  program,  about  0.5 
percent  of  all  producers  with  about  6 
percent  of  the  total  acreage  would  be 
affected  by  a  $10,000  limitation.  Feed 
grains  producers  so  affected  might  have 
their  payments  smd  acreage  diversion 
requirements  reduced  an  average  of  30 
percent.  A  30-percent  reduction  in  acre- 
age diversion  on  the  large  farms  would 
only  reduce  overall  feed  grain  diversion 
by  1.8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture itself  has  told  us  that  In  1968 
approximately  $508  million  in  cotton 
payments,  $148  million  in  feed  grains 
payments,  and  $302  million  in  wheat 
payments — a  total  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion— were  in  the  form  of  income  sup- 
plements. That  $1  billion  in  welfare  pay- 
ments to  the  wealthy  was  about  the  same 
amoimt  of  money  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment appropriated  for  both  the  model 
cities  and  low-rent  housing  programs. 
I  believe  we  need  to  turn  around  this 
pattern  of  spending  and  set  our  priori- 
ties straight. 

We  need  a  sound  agricultural  program 
designed  to  strengthen  the  family  farm- 
er and  provide  adequate  food  and  fiber 
for  our  Nation.  One  ingredient  for  such 
a  program,  Mr.  President,  is  the  limiting 
of  large  subsidy  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  will 
be  printed  and  will  lie  on  the  table  as 
requested. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distingxiished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  and  myself,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  listed  as  cosponsors:  Senator 
Case,  Senator  Hart,  Senator  Hartke, 
Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  McIntyre, 
Senator  Pell,  Senator  Proxmire,  and 
Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  this  measure  will  be  adopted 
when  we  consider  permanent  farm  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  coauthor  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr,  Bayh),  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  amoimt  of  farm  pay- 
ments made  to  individual  producers  of 
cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  $10.- 
000  per  crop. 

Uppermost  in  all  of  our  minds  today 
is  the  inflation  eating  away  at  the  p>ock- 
etbooks  of  every  American.  It  is  difficult 
enough  under  present  budgetary  limita- 
tions— aggravated  by  excessive  military 
spending — to  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
welfare  reform,  revenue  sharing,  and 
adequate  health,  urban  rehabilitation, 
education  and  job  training  programs. 

We  have  not  yet  eradicated  the  scourge 
of  hunger  and  malnourishment  for  10 
million  Americans  in  our  country.  Why 
then,  it  must  be  asked,  should  we  per- 
petuate an  outrageous  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram which  assists  no  one  but  a  small 
handful  of  wealthy  producers  smd  cor- 
porations? 

Let  us  look  closely  at  the  facts  about 
this  progrsun.  In  1969.  2.5  million  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  received  a 
total  of  $3,695,200,000  in  subsidy  pay- 
ments for  all  prograeis.  Less  than  1 
percent  of  these  producers  received  sub- 
sidies over  $25,000,  but  these  large  pay- 
ments totaled  $406  million — 11  percent 
of  the  aggregate  amount  paid. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  Jime  4,  1969, 
Secretary  Hardin,  on  the  basis  of  1968 
figures,  estimated  that  65  percent  of  the 
cotton  payments,  49  percent  of  the  wheat 
pajTnents,  and  11  percent  of  the  feed 
grains  payments  were  simply  income 
supplements  rather  than  payments  for 
acreagq^  diversion.  In  other  words,  a  large 
part  of  the  large  payments  are  a  net  ad- 
dition to  producers'  substantial  incomes 
from  farm  products  marketed  rather 
than  payment  for  leaving  land  out  of 
production  to  balance  supplies  with  mar- 
ket outlets  available,  as  is  commonly 
supposed. 

A  most  distressing  fact  is  that  farm 
subsidy  payments  do  not  aid  the  hard- 
pressed  small-  and  middle-size  family 
farmer.  Moreover,  the  list  of  "farmers" 
who  receive  large  checks  includes  non- 
farm  corporations,  banks,  several  State 
prisons,  and  even  State  governments.  In 
the  cotton  program,  for  example,  in  1968, 
62  percent  of  the  program  payments,  to- 
taling $787  million,  went  to  fewer  than 
35,000 — 7.6  percent — of  the  449,000  pro- 
ducers and  landlords  who  received  cot- 
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ton  program  payments.  Tnese  35.000 
large  producers  received  checks  of  $5,000 
to  $3  million  while  the  other  414,000  pro- 
ducers received  checks  averaging  about 
$700  each.  Half  the  cotton  prjoducers  re- 
ceived checks  of  less  than  $f700.  Subsi- 
dies to  cotton  and  wheat  griwers,  fully 
half  of  which  go  to  the  very  large  farm- 
ers, now  exceed  50  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  crops  they  produce. 

As  presently  constituted,!  our  farm 
subsidy  program  is  a  national  scandal. 
The  number  of  Individuals  »nd  corpo- 
rations receiving  payments  constantly 
increases,  as  does  the  toUl  amount  of 
subsidies  paid  out  for  thesd  programs. 
This  is  an  outrageous  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's money,  and  its  contlriuation  in  a 
time  of  budgetary  restraint  cannot  be 
tolerated.  I 

In  order  to  end  this  waste  and  in- 
equity. Senator  Bath  and  I  are  offering 
an  amendment  which  provlcles  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  ai^  Individual 
producer  is  enUtled  to  redeive  under 
each  of  the  cotton,  wheatl  and  feed 
grains  programs  shall  not 
000.  It  defines  the  term 
as  to  Include  wheat  marke 
catefi,  but  does  not  inclu< 
purchases. 

Department  of  Agrlcultute  statistics 
reveal  that  17,008  cotton  producers.  8,378 
fed  grain  producers,  and  1797  wheat 
producers  received  payment*  in  1969  in 
excess  of  $10,000.  These  32.183  producers 
received  payments  totaling  1660,034.000. 
Had  our  limitation  been  in  effect  and 
operated  at  100  percent  effldency,  their 
payments  would  have  been  reduced  by 
i^proximately  $338  million^ 

Contrary  to  popular  notion,  a  pasnnent 
limitation  at  this  level  would  affect  only 
3.8  percent  of  the  cotton  pnoducers,  0.5 
percent  of  the  feed  grain  producers,  and 
0.7  percent  of  the  wheat  producers,  yet 
would  have  resulted  in  this  substantial 
saving.  . 

In  order  to  compensate  fpr  the  pay- 
ments limitation,  paragrapli  <b)  of  the 
amendment  also  provides  thf  t  producers 
whose  payments  shall  be  pfermitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultuile  to  reduce 
their  acreage  diversion  requirements,  or 
increase  plantings,  by  fair  kad  reason- 
able amounts  in  relation  to  tlie  reduction 
In  payments.  It  would  be  ejcpected.  for 
example,  that  under  this  provision  a 
producer  whose  payment  was  reduced 
by  25  percent  would  have  his  acreage 
diversion  requirement  rediced  by  25 
percent.  Rather  than  wTlt«  a  formula 
Into  the  law,  however,  discrftionary  au- 
thority is  vested  in  the  Secretary  who 
can  make  this  determination  in  light 
of  market  conditions  at  the  time.  This 
will  make  the  Limitation  simpler  to  ad- 
minister. I 

In  its  earlier  years  the  I  cotton  pro- 
gram functioned  as  a  production  control 
mechanism,  paying  farmers  to  divert  a 
part  of  their  acreage.  Holwever.  as  I 
pointed  out.  today's  payments  are  large- 
ly supplements  to  market  Income  and 
are  programed  to  assure  thf  production 
of  adequate  supplies  even  tliough  world 
cotton  prices  are  relativelj  low.  With 
this  flexibility  permitted  the  Secretary 
imder  our  amendment,  the  desired  acre- 
age of  cotton  can  be  attained  each  year 


with  a  $10,000  limitation  on  Individual 
payments,  even  though  50  percent  of 
the  production  might  be  affected  by  the 
limitation. 

The  number  of  wheat  and  feed  grain 
producers  and  the  amoimt  of  feed  grain 
and  wheat  production  affected  by  a  $10.- 
000  limitation  is  so  negligible  that  the 
effects  on  desired  acreage  adjustments 
would  be  minimal. 

The  nxmiber  of  wheat  producers  af- 
fected by  the  amendment  would  be  0.7 
percent  of  all  wheat  producers  planting 
13  percent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage. 
On  the  average,  wheat  producers  whose 
payments  were  limited  would  have  their 
payments  and  their  acreage  diversion  re- 
quirements reduced  about  40  percent.  But 
a  40-percent  reduction  in  their  acreage 
diversion  would  reduce  total  diversion 
only  5  percent — a  small  amount  easily 
compensated  for  by  other  adjustments 
in  the  program. 

About  0.5  percent  of  the  feed  grain 
producers  with  about  8  percent  of  the 
total  feed  grain  acreage  would  have  their 
payments  reduced  by  a  $10,000  per  pro- 
gram limitation.  The  payments  and  the 
acreage  diversion  requirements  of  these 
producers  would  be  reduced  30  percent 
on  the  average.  A  30-percent  reduction 
in  acreage  diversion  on  the  large  feed 
grain  farms  result  in  a  2.4-percent  re- 
duction in  total  feed  grain  acreage  diver- 
sion. This  is  easily  within  the  range  of 
variable  response  to  other  program  pro- 
visions. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  the  smaendment  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Is- 
sue the  regulations  necessary  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  $10,000  limitation  on  the 
three  crops. 

Paragraph  (d)  prevents  the  sale  or 
lease  of  cotton  acreage  allotments  to 
evade  the  limitation.  It  specifically  states 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the 
sale,  lease,  or  transfer  of  any  part  of  the 
cotton  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  if 
he  determines  that  such  action  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing the  foregoing  payment  limitation. 

Finally,  the  amendment  repeals  the 
so-called  cotton  sna{>back  provision  in 
the  present  law.  Under  this  provision,  if 
payment  limitations  are  imposed  on  cot- 
ton producers,  the  cotton  price  would 
still  have  to  be  supported  at  no  less  than 
65  percent  of  parity.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  snapback  provision 
could  cost  about  $165  million,  thereby 
dissipating  the  savings  received  under 
the  $10,000  limitation. 

Basic  farm  legislation  expires  this  year, 
and  we  have  before  us  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  enact  long-range  changes 
in  the  farm  program  which  would  limit 
the  large  subsidy  programs. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  now  presented  a 
"consensus  farm  bill"  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Agriculture  Committees  which 
contains  a  graduated  payments  limita- 
tion. It  is  extremely  regrettable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Secretary's  propx)sal  woxild 
allow  payments  up  to  $110,000  to  a  single 
producer  for  each  of  the  three  crops  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains — or  as 
much  as  $330,000  for  all  three  programs. 
In  my  view,  this  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
estimated  savings  if  the  program  were 
100  percent  effective,  using  1968  data, 


would  be  a  mere  $53  million.  Our  amend- 
ment would  have  saved  approximately 
$250  million  in  1968,  and  the  estimated 
saving  for  1969  under  maximum  effi- 
ciency would  have  been  $338  million.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal  would-^nly  limit  9,000 
producers,  whereas  ours  would  limit 
25.000 — compared  to  a  total  of  2.5  million 
farmers. 

I  wish  to  note  that  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Representatives  Willum  B.  Widnall,  W. 
P.  Brock  ni,  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  and 
Claremcb  J.  Browk,  smd  Senators  Jacob 
JAvrrs,  Jack  Miller,  Len  B.  Jordan  and 
Charles  H.  Percy  joined  in  a  minority 
supplement  to  the  1970  Joint  Economic 
Report,  which  included  an  endorsement 
of  farm  program  payment  limitations. 
After  discussing  several  alternatives  that 
have  been  proposed  they  concluded: 

We  do  not  take  a  position  on  any  particu- 
lar proposal,  but  we  do  believe  some  limita- 
tion approach  should  be  adopted — one  which 
will  not.  at  the  same  time,  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  the  programs — avoiding  surplus 
production. 

On  two  occasions,  the  House  has  passed 
a  $20,000  limit  on  the  overall  payment 
which  a  single  producer  could  receive. 
While  I  have  supported  this  proposal  as 
a  means  of  limiting  these  wasteful  pro- 
grams, it  is  my  view — on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pert testimony — that  a  limitation  on 
payments  per  program  would  be  much 
easier  to  administer  than  a  limitation  on 
all  payments. 

Secretary  Hardin  emphasized  this 
point  in  his  testimony  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  March  23.  1970.  when  he  said: 

In  order  to  make  the  limitation  adminis- 
tratively feasible,  the  limitation  would  be 
applied  crop  by  crop,  rather  than  producer 
by  producer.  Some  farmers  produce  several 
supported  crops;  If  the  limitation  were  ap- 
plied to  the  farmer  Instead  of  to  each  of  ills 
respective  crops  we  would  have  very  great 
difficulty  m  knowing  how  the  wheat  pro- 
gram and  how  the  cotton  program  should  b« 
administered  on  a  particular  farm  while 
staying  within  the  total  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  drsJted  this 
proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the  coali- 
tion farm  bill.  S.  3068.  simply  because  it 
is  one  of  the  major  farm  bills  pending 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. We  have  indicated  to  the  committee 
our  Interest  in  having  this  level  of  pay- 
ments limitation  included  in  the  new 
farm  legislation  to  be  enacted  this  year. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Senators  Case, 
Hart.  Hartkx.  Kennedy.  McIntyre,  Pell, 
Proxjore,  and  WttLiAics  (New  Jersey) 
have  joined  us  as  cosponsors  in  this  effort 
at  this  time. 

A  meaningful  limitation  of  large  farm 
subsidies  must  be  enacted  this  year.  If 
we  reaUy  mean  to  reorder  our  priorities, 
then  we  carmot  allow  this  giveaway  pro- 
gram to  continue.  If  we  really  want  to 
bring  about  constructive  change  in  our 
system,  then  we  must  reform  its  blatant 
inequities,  and  I  cannot  think  of  a  bet- 
ter place  to  start  than  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  programs  to  help  privileged  cor- 
porate giant  farms. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
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priatlons  Act  last  year,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  table  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  lists  by  State 
those  producers  who  received  $10,000  or 
more  from  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  simi- 
lar table  with  statistics  for  1969  which  I 
again  inserted  in  the  Record  on  April 
23,  1970.  did  not  contain  final  Depart- 
ment tabulations  which  have  now  be- 
come avaUable.  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  the  updated  ver- 
sion of  this  table  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  amendment  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE-NUMBER 
OF  PRODUCERS  EARNING  JIO.OOO  OR  MORE  DURING 
1969  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  ASCS  PROGRAMS 


SUto 


Cotton 


Fowl 
grain 


Wheat 


777 


Alabtm* 

Alaska -r.j 

Arizona     |JJ 

Arfcinus l-SIS 

Caliiornia 1.652 

Colorado     

Delawara.. ,- 

Florida " 


32 


7S 


242 

200 

S 

34 

194 


13 
5 

136 
457 


Act  Of  1»49.  as  amended.  The  term  'payments 
as  used  in  this  subsection  includes  payments 
in  cash  or  kind,  and  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificates   but    doe*    not    mclude    loans    or 

pvircbases.  ^   ^   ..^     *_t..i 

•'(b)  If  It  Is  determined  that  the  total 
amount  of  payments  which  will  be  earned  by 
any  person  under  the  program  for  any  crop 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  cotton  will  be  re- 
duced by  this  section,  the  acreage  which 
may  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  such 
crop  on  the  farm  or  farms  on  which  such 
person  wlU  be  sharing  In  payment*  earned 
under  such  program  shaU  be  mcreaaed  to 
such  an  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  determmes  wUl  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable In  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 
payment  reduction. 

"(c)  The  regulations  Issued  to  carry  out 
the  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  programs 
shall  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  prevent  eva- 
sion of  the  foregoing  limitation. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the 
sale,  lease,  or  transfer  of  any  part  of  the 
cotton  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  If  he 
determines  that  such  action  U  Intended  pri- 
marily for  the  pvirpoae  of  evading  the  fore- 
going payment  limitation." 

2.  Section  402  Is  amended  by  inserting  the 
subsection  designation  (a)  before  the  first 
sentence  and  adding  a  new  subsecUon  (b) 
as  follows : 

"(b)  Paragraph  (12)  of  subsection  103(d) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  deleted." 


Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
Poet  Is  Irredeemably  liberal — not  only  in 
its  editorial  policy  but  also  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  news.  We  may  as  well  resign 
ourselves  to  that  fact.  However,  it  does 
seem  that  even  the  liberal  Post  woul^ 
have  no  objection  to  according  reason- 
able publicity  to  a  cause  such  as  this. 
Maybe  it  is  so  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  that  4t-<5annot  do 
anything  to  support  or  encourage  our 
boys  who  are  connected  with  the  war  in 
any  way;  or  maybe  it  was  put  off  by  the 
fact  that  the  rally  was  organized  by  a 
conservative  from  Kansas.  Perhaps  if  a 
man  with  impeccable,  lil)eral  credentials 
had  spearheaded  the  program,  and  there 
had  l>een  a  mob  of  anarchists  present, 
the  Post  would  have  done  better. 

Whatever  the  situation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  the  ob- 
jects of  a  fine  tribute  last  Friday  at 
Constitution  Hall  were  let  down  by  the 
Washington  Post.  Again,  however,  let  me 
say  that  it  was  a  great  success,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  Senator  Bob  Dole. 


Gwriii":::ii:ii ?»       »9«  »   tribute  to  American  PRisohfERS 

Hawan        • xivxi^w  *«-■  ^w 


U 


Idaho 

Illinois... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 
Kantucky. 
Louisiana 
Maine... 

Maryland 

Michipn        

Minnesota i-m' 

Mississippi      2. 459 

Missouri 31B 

Montana    

Nebraska ;i- 

Nevada " 

New  Jersey --■ 

NewMexKo 320 

New  York --- 

North  Carolina "» 

North  Dakota 

Ohio • ;i; 

Oklahoma l'" 

Oro|on 

Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota j-; 

TeaiMnse J" 

Texts 6.077 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washiniton 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


5 
822 
485 

1.016 
343 

74 


442 
10 
4 
2 

773 
2 


619 


Total 17,008 

of  the   amendment  is  as 


The   text 
follows: 

Amkndmznt  No.  610 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"TITLE  XI— PAYMENT  UMTTATTON 

"S«c.  1101.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  total  amoimt  of  pay- 
ments which  a  person  Is  entitled  to  receive 
under  each  of  the  following  programs  for  any 
crop  of  the  commodity,  beginning  with  the 
1971  crop,  shall  not  exceed  $10,000:  (1)  the 
wheat  program  m  effect  under  sections  339 
and  379(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  (3)  the  feed  grain 
program  In  effect  under  section  18(1)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  as  amended,  and  section  105(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  and 
(3)  the  cotton  program  In  effect  under  sec- 
tions 101(f)  and  103(d)  of  the  AgrlciUtural 


OP  WAR 

Mr.   THURMOND.   Mr.   President,   I 

should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 

congratulate  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 

'*  *  '     tinguished   Senator  from  Kansas   (Mr. 

.^........— .     j^^^^    ^jjg  j^Q^  occupies  the  chair,  on 

the  fine  job  he  did  in  organizing  the  trib- 
ute to  Americans  who  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  rally  at 
Constitution  Hall  last  Friday  which  was 
In  support  of  these  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  I  was  most  pleased  and  grati- 
fied with  the  tremendous  response  it  re- 
ccivfid 
Credit  for  the  success  of  this  rally  Is 
ii  ,10     also  shared  by  the  bipartisan  committee 

24  .     which  Senator  Dole  appointed  to  help 

coordinate  the  activities.  They  include 
Senators  MANsriiLD,  Ooldwater.  Domi- 
NicK,  Stennis,  Mtjrpht,  and  Mttskie, 
and  Representatives  Rotjdebush,  Teague, 
May.  Daniel,  McKneally,  and  Sikes. 

Mr.  President,  everybody  cormected 
vrith  the  rally  at  Constitution  Hall 
worked  hard  to  make  it  a  success.  Many 
hours  of  plarming  and  preparation  were 
devoted  to  this  end.  Scores  of  Congress- 
men, high  Oovemment  ofBcials,  and  no- 
table citizens  throughout  the  country 
participated,  and  thousands  of  concerned 
Americans  were  present. 

Knowing  this,  Mr.  President.  I  was 
lunazed  Saturday  morning  to  find  that 
the  Washington  Post  did  rvot  consider  the 
event  newsworthy  enough  to  run  it  on 
the  front  page.  It  did  find  space  there 
for  some  dubious  groups  who  decided 
that  the  President  should  be  impeached; 
and  It  also  gave  generous  publicity  to  the 
rioters  at  College  Park.  But  the  non- 
partisan, nonpolitical  tribute  at  Consti- 
tution Hall  was  relegated  to  a  blurb  on 
page  6. 
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12 
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274 
II 
88 
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50 

6 
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36 
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21 

11 

94 
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1 
50 
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12 

1.117 
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TRAGEDY  AT  KENT  STATE 

UNXVERsrry 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  can  understand  why  many  stu- 
dents have  misgivings  about  our  action 
in  Cambodia. 

But  there  is  no  justification  for  riots, 
violence,  destruction  of  property,  and 
disruption  of  academic  studies,  such  as 
took  place  at  Blent  State  University. 

Confrontations  such  as  have  occurred 
on  campuses  all  over  the  country,  in 
which  police  and  National  Guardsmen 
are  attacked  and  overprovoked  in  a  ten- 
sion-filled atmosphere,  can  always  lead 
to  overreaction  by  the  law-enforcement 
authorities. 

I  am  appalled  by  what  happened  at 
Kent  State,  and  I  would  hope  that  !«- 
tience,  calmness,  and  reason — on  the  part 
of  students  and  everyone  else — ^would 
prevail  at  this  critical  time.  I  believe  that 
a  majority  of  students  are  busily  pur- 
suing their  studies  and  that  those  who 
have  engaged  in  disruptive  activities, 
rock  throwing,  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty constitute  a  minority.  Outsiders 
may  also  be  Involved. 


8.378 


6.797 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  No.  769,  S.  3706.  again  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
3706,  to  provide  financial  as^stance  for 
and  establishment  of  a  national  rail  pas- 
senger system,  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passer  ger  equip- 
ment, to  authorize  the  pre  bribing  of 
minimum  standards  for  railrc  ad  passen- 
ger service,  to  amend  sec.  12  (a>  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  anp  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirginiJ .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  will  be  the  unfinished  business 
when  the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow.  Im- 
mediately after  the  conclu^on  of  the 
prayer. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINISS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  ojf  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The    assistant    legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virglnii  i.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  bt  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 


clerk   pro- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginli  i.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  biisiness  now 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtR.  S.  3706. 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  i^ct  of  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgliiia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifteen 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  Co  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  403)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  ConrifecU- 
cut.  Y 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Sen- 
ate do  now  recess. 


PROGRAM  OP  BUSD  JESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virglnii  i.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  reminder  to  Senate  rs.  the  Sen 
ate   will    convene    at    11    o'clock 
tomorrow,  following  a  recess, 
elusion  of  the  prayer — and. 
Jorlty  leader  sees  fit.  the  approval  of  the 
Journal — the  unfinished  business  will  be 
laid  before  the   Senate    ~ 
amendment,   and   amendm< 
each  appeal  and  motion,  wit! 


ajn.. 
At  the  con- 
tf  the  ma- 


e  on  each 
ts  thereto, 
the  excep- 


tion of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  will 
be  limited  to  30  minutes  wKh  the  time 
equally  divided.  Time  on  thi  bill  will  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  equfJly  divided. 
There  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  On  final  pas- 
sage, the  yeas  and  nays  having  previously 
been  ordered.  There  will  be  tto  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness until  the  unfinished  business  has 
been  disposed  of. 


DEATH  OF 
LIAM  ST.   ONGE 


REPRESENT/  TTVE 


WIL- 
OP  COSNECTICDT 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  and 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  403,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  Representative  from 
Connecticut,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  6.  1970.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Preslderit.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senajte  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Represjentatives  on 
House  Resolution  966.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFF*ICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
(H.  Res.  966)  which  was  rea|i  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  h^  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able William  L.  St.  Onge.  a  llepresentatlve 
from  the  State  of  Connnctlciit. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  5,  1970: 

Federal   MAarriME   Commission 

Helen  D.  Bentley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30,  1975;  reappwlntment. 

In  thx  Ais  Force 
MaJ  Gen.  James  T.  Stewart.  48ft-14- 
3093FR.  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066.  OUe  10  of  the  tJnlted  States 
Oode. 

In  the  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Edwin  B.  Hooper,  V.B  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

Vice  Adm.  John  L.  Chew,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  Ell  T.  Reich. 
VS.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within 
the  contemplation  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  6231,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 


pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
BO  serving. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captai'. 
Akrldge.  James  A..  460663618. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Abies.  Charles  D..  251646448. 
Abraham.  Quentln  D.,  359343476. 
Adams,  Harold  Q.,  Jr.,  308388394. 
Adams,  Louis  J.,  137341084. 
Adamson,  Daniel  P..  Jr.,  456546023. 
Addison.  John  M..  251627388. 
Alau.  Henry  D.  K..  576409292. 
Aldrlan,  Frederic  L.,  5695ec  139. 
Alexander.  Joseph  R..  546526565. 
Alexander.  Rudolph.  263588123. 
Alfred.  Robert  E.  L..  Jr..  232688165. 
Allemand,  Kenneth  J.,  437564047. 
Allen.  Paul  B.,  403521768. 
Allen.  Roy  M.,  665606802. 
Alley.  James  B.,  512408324. 
Allyn,  George  S.,  Jr.,  055361890. 
Alverson,  Don  L.,  422526425. 
Ames.  Laurence  W.,  079344748. 
Amodeo.  James  M..  486463x31 
""  -^Anderson.  Arlan  J.,  501443898. 
Aaderson,  David  S.  J..  149321664. 
Anderson,  Gary  L..  518440276. 
Anderson,  Howard  C.  541482606. 
Andre.  Jerome  P.,  541428655. 
Angstadt.  Howard  J..  Jr.,  565620783. 
Armlstead.  John  H.,  Jr..  226581673. 
Amdt.  John  B.,  180321838. 
Arnholt.  Terry  J.,  350328887. 
Arnold.  Alfred  F..  215420708. 
Arnold.  Larry  K  .  220403721. 
Arrlson,  John  R..  158329363. 
Arzaga,  Eulallo,  Jr  .  462708752. 
Baasel.  Richard  W.,  511448846. 
Babbitt.  George  T..  Jr.,  539383032. 
Bailey.  William  S.,  528548849. 
Balrd,  Richard  L..  525928732 
Baker,  Larry  E.,  408706318. 
Baker,  Steven  M.,  310423456. 
Balzer,  Erich  H..  392342516. 
Banks,  Thomas  W.,  274382458. 
Barclay.  Lewis  P..  288389189. 
Barcus.  Robert  G..  395407184. 
Bardal,  Eugene  A..  477488685. 
Barger.  Edward  L  .  388427330. 
Barker,  James  N..  Jr..  229481273. 
Barnes.  Charles  R..  546561968. 
Barr.  Gene  H..  369408689 
Barrow.  Robert  W  .  566544179. 
Barry.  Edward  G.,  028321373. 
Barsaloux,  Robert  E..  473440750.  • 
Barton.  Charles  D..  248687628. 
Bass.  Paul  J.,  500407386. 
Batt.  William  P  .  261643508. 
Baugh,  Eric  R.,  543349709. 
Beasley,  John  T.,  083344256.     , 
Beaudrle.  Kenneth  C.  383425466. 
Beavers,  William  W..  560626324. 
Becherer,  Paul  O.  361344748. 
Becker.  Lynn  H..  387421731. 
Beeler.  Larry  L..  541427132. 
Beggs.  Paul  L  .  420524440. 
Bell,  Jack  D..  525982100. 
Bennett.  Carle  E..  466622249. 
Bennett,  Robert  K..  252648724. 
Benson.  David  E..  517440639. 
Benson.  John  D..  361347389. 
Berentsen.  Harold  J..  333346915. 
Berger,  Kenneth  E..  294383670. 
Bergez.  David  J..  438609006. 
Bernardl,  Richard  A  ,  356343125. 
Bernardy.  Robert  L..  501444201. 
Berrler.  David  L..  Jr..  267566649. 
Berry.  Robert  W..  184348466.     . 
Betchel.  Robert  C,  478401702. 
Beu.  Norman  J..  325346425. 
Bever,  Michael  R..  500446743. 
Blehle,  Arlen  L.,  508427481. 
Blfolchl,  Charles  L.,  010340499. 
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Blllones.  Louis  R.,  566668197. 
Blnzer,  Kenneth  J.,  284380414. 
Blschoff.  Kenneth  D..  529509264. 
Bishop,  Arland  H..  525685886. 
Bishop,  Donald  W..  416483275. 
Bishop.  Gary  V..  635400165. 
Bltner.  John  B..  308445217.  — 

Blvens,  George  W..  626625673. 
BJorn.  Larry  N.,  638388712. 
BJornestad,  Maurice  M.,  389381684. 
Blachford,  Wayne  L.,  504504948. 
Black,  William  S.,  Jr.,  069346999. 
Blackhurst.  David  L.,  247727216. 
Bllemel,  Jellrey,  J.,  093340837. 
Bloom,  Leonard  O.,  235666930. 
Boggan,  William  J.,  428902561. 
Bojack.  Richard  J..  547605200. 
Boles,  James  D.,  458706260. 
Bolz.  Larry  F..  539368722. 
Bongartz,  Theodore  R..  216401419. 
Bonham.  Frank  A.,  417668796. 
Bonk,  Allan  B.,  27140019S. 
Booth,  James  E.,  498424581. 
Borkholder,  Dale.  313442883. 
Borrles.  Jerry  L..  265621917. 
Bounds.  Michael  S..  576^124339. 
Bourque.  George  M..  006425980. 
Bowen.  James  A..  .Jr..  439628585. 
Bower,  Robert  C.  6?5987315. 
Bowles,  Joe  A.,  Ill,  450722004. 
Boyce,  Joseph  B..  Jr..  239704812. 
Boyde.  Edward  R..  106345288. 
Boyle.  Richard  P..  024300266. 
Bozeman.  Jerald  D.,  250706056. 
Bragg.  James  J.,  220382563. 
Brannan.  Jack  P..  III.  268409667. 
Bream.  Joseph  R..  139340783. 
Brenneman.  Richard  C,  304441126. 
BrUtol.  Charles  E..  322389717. 
Brltton.  Donald  R.  360344865. 
Brltton.  Richard  D..  413626335. 
Brooks.  George  W.,  Jr.,  424526320. 
Brown.  Allan  D..  507542068. 
Brown.  Edward  F.,  216383167. 
Brown,  James  F.,  543423561. 
Brown,  Marlon  L.,  Jr..  255625371. 
Brown,  Raymond  O.,  449640825. 
Brown,  Robert  H.,  239681920. 
Brown,  Wayne  G.,  633388693. 
Brown,  Wilbur  N.,  Jr.,  228501793. 
Brown,  William  J.,  258689284. 
Bruckner,  Robert  A.,  337344617. 
Brunson.  Roy  E..  180349404. 
Buchanan,  Ross  M.,  325382638. 
Buhl,  Theodor  W.,  296382160. 
Bullock,  Joseph  T.,  430744353. 
Bunch,  Dennis  V.,  631366484. 
Buntenbah,  Jon  M.,  224586770. 
Bunts,  Jeffrey  M.,  291384497. 
Burchfiel  Malcolm  R.,  408787940. 
Burchfleld.  Edward  L..  302360680. 
Burke.  Donald  L..  259663266. 
Burke   Stuart  A..  272348269. 
Burnett.  Robert  W..  263640143. 
Burns.  Nicholas  J..  635483123. 
Busboom.  Richard  J.,  507548898. 
Busek,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  502442128. 
Bussey.  Robert  M..  Jr..  564681946. 
Butler,  Norman  D..  440441155. 
Bye.  George  E..  566560150. 
Cagle,  Donald  R.,  239645424. 
Cahill.  Richard  W.,  159348639. 
Calamos,  John  P.,  355326593. 
Caldwell,  Dennis  H.,  203329338. 
CaUee,  James  R.,  226500877. 
Calver,  Theodors  R.,  074340885. 
Canorro,  Michael  A.,  531402359. 
CarroU,  Robert  G.  H.,  HI,  186329168. 
Carver.  Luther  W.,  Jr..  242662827. 
Cashman.  Patrick  J.,  481480430. 
Cashman.  Patrick  J..  481480187. 
Castrucclb.  James  F..  526458430. 
Caswell.  James  G..  537327093. 
Cathey.  James  L..  431782647. 
Cavlness.  Jesse  C.  Jr..  411662331. 
Ceffalo.  George  M..  531388308. 
Cejka,  George  J..  508542208. 
Cermele.  Michael  J..  154321025. 
Cerrato.  Francis  M..  131328672. 
Chambers.  John  P..  Jr..  463688168. 
Chaplin,  Wallace  H.,  Jr.,  022326401. 


Cbu>man,  Jerry  D.,  466566486. 
Chapman.  John  E..  335361263. 
Charlton.  Hugh  J..  521568049. 
Cherry.  Charles  E..  223561692. 
Chlsholm.  Harold  W..  Jr..  186327747. 
Choate,  James  W.,  461625919. 
Clz  George  C.  Jr.,  319343043. 
Clair.  WllUam  J..  465707091. 
Clark.  Walter  B..  219387898. 
Clark,  William  E.,  Jr.,  228564629. 
Clarke,  Sidney  H.,  533407742. 
Clawson,  George  D.,  282385244. 
Coder,  John  K..  483507961. 
Colburn  Eugene  J,  1X1.022322662. 
Cole.  Peter  A..  047325788. 
Cole  Richard  T..  365429813. 
Cole.  Rondell  L.,  Jr.,  539383927. 
Collins,  Edward  L.,  237546444. 
Collins,  Gerald  E.,  043345770. 
Collins,  James  H.,  235569545. 
Collins,  Sumner  R.,  224461696. 
Condlt,  Douglas  C,  543423572. 
Conklln,  David  A.,  036287097. 
ConkUn,  Donald  A.,  105341246. 
Conner,  Lorenza,  257663222. 
Conques.  Duane  L.,  223569077. 
Contreras,  Raymond  T.,  262726895. 
Cooke,  John  C,  114346094. 
Cookson,  Gerard  D.,  084348569. 
Corbett,  Elbert  M.,  242727991. 
Corbett,  James  D..  520444350. 
Corbln.  Wayne  W.,  316466563. 
Corley.  William  D.,  Jr..  524509513. 
Corzlne.  Jack  W..  464649789. 
Cosnowskl.  Walter  J..  Jr..  373422050. 
Cox,  Jackie  L..  306427534. 
Cox.  John  R..  266629369. 
Crane.  Alfred  C.  Jr..  152347236. 
Cranston.  Robert  W..  498461879. 
Crawford.  Daniel  C.  Jr..  257586468. 
Crawford,  Paul  E.,  407580126. 
Crlmmlns.  Francis  T..  027324227. 
Cronk,  James  T.,  093341773. 
Crosby,  Paul  S.,  513444263. 
Cross,  Allan  J.,  106341940. 
Cross,  Jack  P.,  457665971. 
Crossnum,  Gregory  J.,  367407356. 
Crosson,  Gerald  J..  Jr.,  106345431. 
Cummlngs,  James  A.,  427867341. 
Ciu-lee.  Loveta  L..  279406121. 
Dabbs.  Terry  O.,  430788237. 
Damlano,  Michael  R.,  224541639. 
Dampman,  WllUam  A.,  462642685. 
Danner,  Carl  E.,  317381748. 
Dannerbeck,  Peter  G.,  389409001. 
Daschbach,  Thomas  M.,  493481689. 
Davidson,  Wayne  T..  147321833. 
Davis,  Curtis  L.,  430643893. 
Davis,  Earl  E.,  Jr.,  171343456. 
Dayton,  Douglas  K.,  151302649. 
Decker,  Austin  J.,  H,  132324021. 
Decker,  Ronald  C,  171348200. 
Delahoussaye,  Jean  P.,  435561340. 
Delyser,  Kenneth  J.,  Jr..  433624685. 
Demeyer,  Andrew  P.,  068341936. 
Demmon.  John  L..  552567016. 
Dempsey,  Richard  J.,  050329984. 
Dent,  Harvey  L.,  Jr.,  229548959. 
Denton,  James  C,  533403143. 
Dettwller,  Ronald  H.,  346323452. 
Deweese,  Theodore  R.,  127349096. 
Dlelman,  Terry  L..  272382407. 
Dlvlngnzzo.  Sam  M..  530267891. 
Doetzer.  WllUam  E.,  216388197. 
Donohoe  William  P..  150326949. 
Donovan.  Thomas  P..  013325107. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—  Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rabbi  Isaac  Neuman.  Temple  Judah, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  our  God,  humbly 
a  survivor  of  Auschwitz  stands  in  Thy 
presence  amid  the  chosen  servants  of  a 
great  people,  a  generous  people,  who 
open^  their  gates  to  homeless  victims 
of  totalitarianism. 

All  of  us  here  assembled  thank  Thee 
for  this  blessed  land  dressed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  spring. 

We  raise  our  voices  in  gratitude  to 
Thee  that  on  this  day  25  years  ago.  the 
prisoners  were  freed  from  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps. 

Grateful  are  we  that  this  Nation  has 
fought  valiantly  against  the  forces  of 
tyranny  and  brought  the  torch  of  liberty 
to  millions  of  slaves  under  the  Nazi  yoke. 

O  Sovereign  of  the  World,  may  this 
our  land  remain  the  fortress  of  Uberty 
forever. 

Strengthen  in  Thy  law  the  endeavors 
of  these  lawmakers  and^the  hands  of 
all  those  who  labor  for  peace,  for  jus- 
tice,  and  for   freedom,   at  home   and 

abroad.  „  ^     ^ 

Praised  art  Thou  O  Lord  our  God  who 
freest  the  captives.  Amen. 


ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14705, 
FEDERAL  -  STATE  UNEMPLOY  - 
MENT  COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 


Mr.  MILLS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  14705)  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation program : 

CONnOENCE  RKPOBT  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1037) 
The  oommlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (B.M. 
14705)  to  extend  and  Improve  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  program, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments  numbered   2.   4.   6.   6.   7.   8,   9.   and 

42. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  10.  11.  13,  14,  15,  16.  17.  19.  20. 
22,  23.  24.  25,  26.  27.  28.  29.  30.  31,  32.  33. 
34!  35,  36.  37.  38,  39.  40.  and  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  the  following  amend- 
ments :  . 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 

Page  2,  line  5,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
strike  out  "MOO"  and  Insert  "•1,600". 

Page  2,  line  17,  of  the  House  engrossed  bui 
strike  out  "WOO"  and  Insert  "$1,500". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In 
serted    by    the    Senate    amendment    insert 
the  following : 

"  '(4)  in  a  facility  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  program  of — 

"  '(A)  rehabilitation  for  individuals  whose 
earning  capacity  Is  impaired  by  age  or  physi- 
cal or  mental  deficiency  or  Injury,  or 

"'(B)  providing  remunerative  work  for 
Individuals  who  because  of  their  Impaired 
physical  or  mental  capacity  caimot  be  readily 
absorbed  In  the  competitive  labor  market, 
by  an  Individual  receiving  such  rehablUta- 
tlon  or  remunerative  work: " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 
"Sec.  108.  Coverage  or  Emploteks  of  Hos- 

PrrALS        AND        iNSnTUTlONS        OP 

Higher  Education  Operated  bt 
PoLrncAL  Subdivisions  of  States 
"(a)  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  sections 
104.  121(a),  and  206  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11) 
(as  added  by  section  206  of  thU  Act)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"'(12)  each  poUtical  subdivision  of  the 
State  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  to  have 
compensation  payable  to  employees  thereof 
(whose  services  are  not  otherwise  subject  to 
such  law)  based  on  service  performed  by 
such  employees  In  the  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  (as  defined  In 
section  3309(d))  operated  by  such  political 
subdlvUlon;  and,  if  any  such  political  sub- 
division does  elect  to  have  compensation  pay- 
able to  such  employees  thereof  (A)  the  po- 
litical subdivision  shall  pay  Into  the  State 
unemployment  fund,  with  respect  to  the 
service  of  such  employees,  payments  (In  lieu 
of  contributions),  and  (B)  such  employees 
will  be  entitled  to  receive,  on  the  basis  of 
such  service,  compensation  payable  on  the 
same  basis,  In  the  same  amount,  on  the  same 
terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  compensation  which  Is  payable  on  the 
basis  of  similar  service  for  the  State  which 
Is  subject  to  such  law;". 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  certification 
of  State  laws  for  1972  and  subsequent  years; 
except  that  section  3304(a)  (12)   of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954   (as  added  by 
subsection  (a) )   shall  not  be  a  requirement 
for  the  State  law  of  any  State  prior  to  July 
1.    1972,    if   the   legislature    of   such    State 
does  not  meet  In  a  regular  session  which 
closes    during    the    calendar    year    1971,   or 
prior  to  January  1,  1975.  if  oompUance  with 
such  requirement  would  necessitate  a  change 
m  the  constitution  of  such  State." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment  and  Insert  the 
following:  "with  first  attention  to  agricul- 
tural labor;"  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 

same.  ^    _ 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 


by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  401.  Exemption  of  Certain  Indus- 
trial Development  Bonds  From 
Registration,  etc.,  Require- 
ments 


"(a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  (16  VB.C.  77c)  (relating  to  exempted 
securities)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  the  following:  'or  any  se- 
curity wblc]»  Is  an  industrial  development 
bond  (as  defined  In  section  103(c)  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964)  the  interest 
on  which  Is  excludable  from  gross  Income 
under  section  103(a)(1)  of  such  Code  If. 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  paragraph 
(4)  or  (6)  of  section  103(c)  of  such  Code 
(determined  as  If  paragraphs  (4)  (A).  (5), 
and  (7)  Were  not  included  In  such  section 
103(c) ) ,  paragraph  (1)  of  such  secUon  103(c) 
does  not  apply  to  such  security;'. 

"(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  VS.C.  78c)  (relRtlng 
to  exempted  securities)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  'any  municipal  corporate  in- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  States;'  in  para- 
graph (12)  the  following:  'or  any  security 
which  \s  an  Industrial  development  bond  (as 
defined  In  section  103(c)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964)  the  Interest  on  which 
Is  excludable  from  gross  Income  under  sec- 
tion 103(a)  (1)  of  such  Code  if,  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  paragraph  (4)  or  (6)  of 
section  103(c)  of  such  Code  (determined  as 
If  paragraphs  (4)  (A),  (6),  and  (7)  were  not 
Included  In  such  section  103(c)).  paragraph 
(1)  of  such  section  103(c)  does  not  apply  to 
such  security; '. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  securities 
sold  after  January  1. 1970." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Hale  Bogcs, 
John  C.  Watts. 
John  W.  Byrnes. 
Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  Long. 
Albert  Oore, 
Herman    E.    Talmasob, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managM's  on  the  i>art  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  14706)  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  Federal-State  vmemploy- 
ment  compensation  program,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanatibn  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

Amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  4.  5.  6,  7.  8.  10.  13. 
14,  15,  19,  26,  27,  28.  30,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37, 
38,  39,  40,  and  41:  These  amendments  make 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes.  With  respect  to  each  of  these 
amendments,  either  the  House  recedes  or  the 
Senate  recedes  In  conformity  with  other  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  of  conference. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Under  existing  law  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  appUes  to 
employers  who  employ  4  or  more  individuals 
on  each  of  some  20  days  during  the  taxable 
year  or  the  preceding  taxable  year,  each  day 
being  in  a  different  calendar  week.  Under 
the  bin  as  passed  the  House,  the  4  or  more 
employee  requirement  Is  reduced  to  at  least 
one  employee  on  each  of  some  20  days  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  or  the  preceding  taxable 
year,  each  day  being  In  a  different  calendar 
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week    and  the  Act  would  also  apply  If  the 
S>loy«  P^d  wagea  of  •800  or  r^e  durl^ 
any  cilendw  quarter  In  the  taxable  year  or 
^l  Trec^dlxig     taxable    year     T^e    senate 
amendment  retains  exlsUng   law 
?^ence  agreement  accepts  the  House  provl 
siona  ex«pt  that  the  $800  amoirnt  la   in 
creased  to  $1,500.  ,     ._„ 

^J^dment  ^o.  9:   Existing  laf.  excludes 
agricultural  labor  from  coverage 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
Senate  aiapBdment.  coverage  woUld  d«  " 
^ed  wi«rlcultur«l  Ubor  It  pe^ormed  by 
^^uW(other   than  certain  laUens )    in 
^e  Xloy  Of  a  p«r»on  who  durlkg  the  ca^ 
enLr  year  or  preceding  calenda^  year  had 
8  or  more  individuals  In  his  en^flloy^^^  P*^! 
form  agricultural  labor  during  *«=»>?*    *f 
l«a3t  26  calendar  weeks.  The  Sei^te  recwles^ 
'•^endment    No.    11:    T^"    ""^^P^ 
the  House  and  Senate  provides  fo««^^°^ 
^n  services  for  nonprofit  oifeanlzatlons 
^^stltuuons  of  higher  education   Under 
^e  bin  as  passed  the  House,  thfc  State  law 
^^rovlde'^the  extent  to  whlcl^unemploy^ 
^^compensation  based  on  service  for  »n 
SsUtuUon  of  higher  education  Ihall  not  be 
payable  for  the  period  from  thejend  of  the 
?«ruur    spring    semester,   quart*  r.   or   other 
J:^  unta  the  beginning  of  th.  next  reg- 
ular fall  semester,  quarter,  or   other  temr 
The  senate  amendment  substlti^t-s  for  this 
JSfv^on   a  requirement   that   ♦Jth   respect 
io  service  In  an  instructional.  Research,  or 
principal  administrative  capacity  tfor  an  tMtl- 
tutlon  of  higher  education.  "°r°P**''^^ 
compensauon   shaU    not   be   p^able   based 
on  f^Tch  service  for  any  week  tft^"  "^' 
ceaalve  academic  years  (or  ^^^r^"  ]^ ^■ 
uiar  but  not  successive  terms)  llf  the  Indi- 
vidual   has    a   contract   to   perform   services 
in  any  such  capacity  for  both  cf  such  years 
or  terms.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  13:  In  exten(4ng  coverage 
to  aervlce  for  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
caUon.  the  bill  as  passed  the  House  exc  udes 
aervlce  performed  by  an  lndlvld«al  employed 
in  an  instrucUonal.  research,  or  brlnclpal  ad- 
niinlstrauve  capacity.  Under  'the  Senat* 
amendment  and  the  conference  agreement, 

such  service  Is  covered.  

In  extending  coverage  to  certain  aervlc^ 
for  nonprofit  organizations,  the  bUl  aspassed 
the  House  excludes  service  performed  ma 
faauty    ("sheltered   workshop")     conducted 
for  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out  a  program  ol 
proAdlng  ^muneratlve  work  far  Individuals 
who  because  of  their  lmpalre4  P^yf  <=»*^°! 
mental  capacity  cannot  be  realUly  absorbed 
in  the  compeUUve  labor  mark*  IX  the  serv- 
ice U  performed  by  an  IndlvU^ual  reviving 
.uch  remunerative  work.  VnAV  the  Senato 
amendment,  such  service  wouM  be  covered. 
The  conference  agreement  restores  the  exclu- 
sion provided  by  the  bill  as  passed  the  House. 
Amendment  Nos.   16,  20,  and  28:   In  gen- 
etml  amendments  made  by  the  blU  which  re- 
Uta'to  requlremenU  for  certlfloBtion  of  State 
Uw  apply   for    1972   and   subsequent  yean. 
Senate  amendments  numbered  16.  20.  and  39 
provide  that  the  new  provlalone  shall  not  be 
requlremenU  for  the  Ettftte  law  of  any  SUte 
Drtor  to  July  l.  1972.  If  the  legislature  of 
inch  State  does  not  meet  In  a  wgular  seaslon 
which  closes  during  the  calendar  year  1971. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  17:  The  blU  as  passed  the 
House  and  Senate  would  exte»d  coverage  to 
aervlce  performed  outside  the  United  SUtes 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  an 
American  employer,  other  tban  service  per- 
formed In  a  contiguous  country  with  which 
the  United  States  has  an  agreement  re- 
Utlng  to  unemployment  compensation.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  excludes  from  this 
extension  of  coverage  service  performed  In 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Thl^  amendment 
would  require  States  to  permit  political  sub- 
divisions to  elect  coverage  for  employees  in 
boapltaU  and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 


tion operated  by  them  under  an  agreement 
to  make  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes.  This  pro- 
vision would  apply  alter  1971  except  toat 
It  would  not  apply  before  January  1.  1975, 
U  compUance  wltii  the  requirement  would 
necessitate  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  State.  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment    which    makes    clarifying    and 

conforming  changes.  „H„.r,t 

Amendment  No.  21:  This  amendment 
ellminales  a  requirement  that  the  program 
of  research,  to  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  Information  as  to 
the  effect  and  Impact  of  extending  unem- 
Dloyment  compensation  coverage  to  ex- 
eluded  groups,  give  first  attention  to  dom«- 
tic  workers  In  private  households.  Under  tiie 
conference  agreement,  first  attention  under 
the  research  program  Is  to  be  given  to  agrl- 
culttiral  labor.  _    ,__     .,,, 

Amendments  Noa.  23.  24,  and  35:  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  provides 
for  programs  for  research  and  personne 
training  and  for  a  Federal  Advisory  Council 
to  review  the  Federal  State  program  of  un- 
employment compensation.  The  w"  »« 
nas&ed  the  House  authorizes  appropriations 
for  these  purposes  beginning  with  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1970.  The  Senate 
amendments  authorize  appropriations  for 
these  purposes  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year    ending    June    30.     1971.    The    House 

'"Srudment  No.  23:  The  blU  as  pasMd  the 
House  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
provide  training  programs  and  courses  lor 
persona  occupying  or  preparing  to  occupy 
positions  in  the  administration  of  the  ion- 
employment  compensation  program.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment  the  Secretary  U  to 
provide  programs  and  courses  designed  to 
train  individuals  to  prepare  them,  or  im- 
prove their  qualifications,  for  service  In  the 
adminlstraUon  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

The  House  recedes.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  the  programs  and  courses  may 
delude  programs  and  courses  designed   to 
train  indivlduaU  v,  ho  are  not  employees  but 
who  are  preparing  to  occupy  positions  In  the 
administration  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  However,  this  provision  Is 
not  intended  to  cover  programs  and  courses 
of  a  kind  designed  to  raise  the  general  edu- 
cational level  of  individuals  not  employed  In 
the  unemployment  compensation   program. 
Amendment  No.  31:  The  bill  as  paased  the 
House   and   Senate   In  effect   increases   the 
net  Federal  unemployment  tax  from  0.4  per- 
cent to  0.5  percent  of  wages  effective  with 
respect   to   wages   paid   after  December   31. 
1969   Senate  amendment  numbered  31  adds 
a  new  provision  under  which  the  0.4  percent 
rate  Is  to  continue  to  apply  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  payable  under 
section  6157  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ciode 
of    1954    (reUttng    to    payment    of    tax    on 
quarterly  or  other  time  period  basis)   with 
respect  to  wages  paid  In  any  quarter  in  1970 
ending  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  42:  This  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  maturity  and  Investment  yield 
of  retirement  and  savings  bonds  issued  im- 
der  the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act  and  the 
maximum  In  maturity  value  of  such  bonds 
Issued  In  any  one  year  which  may  be  held 
by  any  one  person  at  any  one  time.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Amendment  No.  43:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  bill  amending  section 
3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
section  3(a)  (12)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  provide,  in  effect,  that  In- 
dustrial development  bonds  the  Interest  on 
which  Is  excluded  from  gross  Income  un- 
der section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  are  to  be  exempted  securities.  Under 
the  conference  agreement,  the  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  which  makes  technical 
and  clarifying  changes   and  excludes  from 


the  application  of  the  amendment  any  Indus- 
trial development  bond  Issued  as  part  of  an 
issue  substantially  aU  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  to  provide  residential 
real  property  for  family  units  or  for  the  ac- 
quisition or  development  of  land  as  the  sit* 
for  an  industrial  park,  unless  such  bond 
would  qualify  under  section  103(c)(6)  of 
the  Code  (relating  to  exemption  for  certain 
small  issues)  If  section  103(c)  of  such  C«le 
did  not  include  paragraphs  (4)  (A).  (6). 
and  (7)  thereof. 

W.  D.  Mnxs, 
Hale  Boogs, 
John  C.  Watts, 
John  W.  Btrnxs. 
Jackson   E.   Bxtts. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS. TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INCIDENT  AT  KENT 
(Mr  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
NaUon  Is  shocked  by  the  massacre  at 
Kent.  One  of  the  kids.  Jeffery  Q  enn 
Miller,  who.  from  reports,  was  kllle<l 
while  watching  the  violence  froin  a 
nearby  hillside,  lived  near  my  district  on 
Long  Island.  j     «j 

Student  violence  cannot  be  condoned. 
It  is  InexciKable.  However,  have  we.  as 
Americans,  fallen  so  low  In  our  regard  for 
human  life  that  we  lash  out  Indiscrim- 
inately and  shoot  to  kill  unarmed  kids  as 
an  answer  to  their  quest  for  a  redress  of 
their  grievances? 

We  were  horrified  at  Mylai  and  cal- 
lously pointed  a  finger  at  those  who 
pulled  the  triggers. 

The  gidlty,  those  who  have  created  a 

cUmate  of  violence  in  our  country,  go 

xmpunlshed.  j     *    ^# 

Mylai  and  Kent  are  just  products  or 

that  violence. 

This  incident  at  Kent  must  not  go  by 
without  aU  who  are  responsible  being 
brought  to  account  for  their  crimes. 

I  have  asked  for  a  complete  investiga- 
tion, and  I  intend  to  follow  closely  the 
progress  of  that  investigation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
Ueman's  remarks.  I  wonder  if  we  ad- 
dress ourselves,  though,  to  the  protests 
of  the  soldiers  themselves.  From  the  re- 
ports I  have  read,  there  were  shots  at 
the  soldiers,  there  were  rocks  being 
thrown  at  the  soldiers,  and  there  were 
cannisters  of  tear  gas  being  thrown  back 
at  the  soldiers. 


Hi 


Mr  WOLFF.  According  to  the  report 
on  the  ticker  right  now  the  Ohio  Patrol 
has  stated  there  is  no  record  of  any 
sniper  Are: 

Kent  Ohio.— An  official  of  the  Ohio  High- 
way Patrol  today  disputed  reports  from  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  that  a  sniper  was 
SDOtted  by  police  helicopter  before  guardsmen 
shot  four  Kent  State  University  students  to 
death  Monday  during  the  antiwar  demon- 

The  university,  ordered  evacuated  after  the 
shooting,  was  virtually  deserted  this  morning 
and  under  heavy  police  and  mlUtary  guard. 

Earlier,  fire  destroyed  a  bam  and  several 
farm  tractors  In  one  comer  of  the  campus, 
and  fire  officials  said  they  believed  the  blaze 
was  deliberately  set. 

Sgt  Michael  Delaney  of  the  Guard  pubUc 
relations  staff  said  after  the  shootings  that, 
"At  the  approximate  time  of  the  firing  on 
the  campus,  the  Ohio  Highway  Patrol— via  a 
helicopter— spotted    a    sniper    on    a    nearby 

"^iSiaf  a  Patrol  official,  MaJ.  D.  E.  Manly, 
said  "There  Is  nothing  on  the  log  of  the 
sighting."  Manly  said  If  patrolmen  In  the 
helicopter  circling  the  campus  had  seen  a 
gunman  It  vrould  have  been  recorded. 


THE  INCIDENT  AT  KENT 


(Mr  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question  that  we  aU  are  saddened  by 
the  tragedy  at  Kent  State  Unlvereity. 
part  of  which  campus  is  in  my  district, 
and  the  main  campus  of  which  is  in  the 
district  of  my  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  . 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  refrain  from  charges  of  massacre  and 
other  charges  against  the  situation  until 
a  complete  investigation  has  been  made. 

I  conferred  today  with  the  Attorney 
General,  John  MltcheU,  and  personnel  of 
the  Justice  Department  have  gone  to 
Kent  Stote,  including  members  of  the 
FBI  Investigations  will  be  made  as  to 
the  possibUlty  of  a  violation  of  the 
Cramer  Act,  the  burning  of  the  ROTC 
Armory  which  was  Government  prop- 
erty, and  other  possible  violations  of  law. 
It  would  seem  to  me  in  that  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  everyone  if  we  did 
not  make  snap  judgments  and  if  we 
awaited  a  fuU  and  complete  investiga- 
tion. ^^^^^^____ 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  TAKES  RESPON- 
SIBLE ACTION 

(Mr  FOREMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  President  Nixon  is  assist- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  to  clean  out 
the  Communist  sanctuaries  along  the 
Cambodian  border  will  aUow  the  success- 
ful continuation  of  our  Vietnamizatlon 
program  and  continued  withdrawal  of 
VS  troops  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Communist  encamp- 
ments and  confiscation  of  their  suppUes 
will  be  completed  in  6  to  8  weeks.  Just 
ahead  of  the  rainy  season,  and  it  will  be 
at  least  5  or  6  months  before  the  Com- 
munists can  start  resupplylng  and  re- 
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building  their  efforts.  This  wiU  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  the  additional  time 
needed  to  continue  the  development  of 
their  capability  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam—the goal  of  our  South  Vietnamiza- 
tlon program.  This  action  is  not  to  ex- 
tend the  war  into  Cambodia— it  Is  to 
shorten  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
more  particularly,  to  expedite  an  early 
honorable  end  to  U5.  participation. 

I  have  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
President  Nixon  to  responsibly  and  de- 
cisively direct  our  operations  to  expedite 
an  honorable  end  to  the  war  ...  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  administration's  8 
years  of  indecision,  vacillation,  and  mis- 
direction that  committed  550,000  Amer- 
icans to  a  stalemated  ground  war  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  support  President  Nixon's  assistance 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  raids  Into  Csun- 
bodia  to  clear  out  the  Communists  from 
sanctuaries  where  they  prepare  assaults 
on  American  troops  In  South  Vietnam. 
Destruction  of  these  Communist  camps 
should  hasten  the  end  of  the  war. 

WhUe  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  some 
of  President  Nixon's  congressional  critics, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  know  about 
as  much  about  directing  military  opera- 
tions to  successfully  conclude  a  war  as 
they  do  about  managing  the  domestic 
economy  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget- 
most  of  these  people  have  successfully 
demonstrated  their  total  Ineptitude  at 
both. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  NEUMAN 


(Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  and  a  personal  privilege  for 
me  to  be  able  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  Rabbi  Isaac  Neuman  of  Temple 
Judah  in  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  do  so  on  this  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  liberation  by  the 
American  troops  from  the  concentration 
camp  at  Ebensee,  Germany.  At  that  time, 
he  was  22  years  old  and  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  two  bullet 
wounds  received  in  an  escape  attempt, 
and  malnutrition  after  4  years  at  Aus- 
chwitz and  required  almost  3  years  oi 
hospitalization  for  recovery. 

Now,  as  a  U.S.  citizen.  Rabbi  Neuman 
today  has  expressed  his  gratitude  before 
the  UJ3.  House  of  Representatives  both 
for  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  during  Viorld  War  n 
and  for  the  subsequent  attitude  of  the 
American  people  who  opened  the  doors 
of  their  country  to  the  homeless  refugees 
of  that  war. 

At  a  time  when  there  Is  Increasmg 
and  almost  incessant  criticism  of  both 
our  country  and  its  Institutions,  Rabbi 
Neuman  reminds  us  that,  as  Americans, 
we.  Indeed,  have  much  for  which  to  be 
grateful  and  proud.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  and  perhaps  more  Importantly,  he 
reminds  us  that  we  have  an  Important 
heritage  of  seeking  to  promote  and 
preserve  Uberty.  Justice,  freedom,  and 
peace.  Our  greatness  In  the  past  has 
been  based  on  our  unequivocal  dedica- 
tion to  these  principles.  Our  future  will 
only  be  a  proud  one  if  we  strengthai 


our  devotion  to  these  ideals  and  strive 
to  make  our  actions  as  consistent  with 
our  principles  as  they  must  be. 

PRECEDENT  EXISTS  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON'S  ACnON  IN  CAM- 
BODIA 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
somewhat  interested  in  statements  being 
made  by  Members  of  the  other  body  that 
the  President  has  no  right  to  go  Into 
Cambodia.  Now,  personally  I  believe  the 
President  should  have  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  our  allies  In  SEATO  and  other 
organizations  to  make  our  venture  In 
Cambodia  a  Joint  operation.  I  said  hexe 
on  the  floor  last  week  that  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  why  the 
United  States  must  assume  the  major 
share  of  the  risks.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  have  the  President  seek  help  from  our 
SEATO  allies  or  from  the  UU.  In  Cam- 
bodia. I  said  I  beUeve  it  Is  a  mistake  for 
us  to  go  into  CJambodla  alone.  But  the  die 
has  been  cast  and  the  Commander  In 
Chief  has  made  his  decision.  Now  that 
our  troops  are  committed,  we  must  stand 
together  as  Americans. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  crhlcago 
last  Friday,  there  can  be  only  one  Presi- 
dent T"<^*ring  decisions  and  he  deserves 
our  support  even  though  we  may  per- 
sonally disagree,  as  I  do.  The  Commu- 
nists would  make  a  serious  mistake  if 
they  Interpreted  our  present  disagree- 
ment as  a  division  of  our  total  commit- 
ment to  victory  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  as  far  as  precedents  are  concern- 
ed, I  believe  the  President  has  ample 
precedent  for  the  actiwi  he  has  taken  in 
Cambodia:  ^     ^    ,^ 

President  Truman  made  the  decision 
to  go  Into  Korea  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress.  We  have  the  precedent 
of  President  Kennedy  threatening  to 
send  50,000  troops  into  Cmba  If  the  So- 
viet Union  did  not  withdraw  their  mis- 
siles frwn  Cuba. 

President  Johnson  sent  troops  Into  the 
Dominican  R«>ublic  without  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  he  sent  troops  to  Hto- 
bethville  in  the  Congo  without  authOTl- 
zation  by  Congress.  ^^ 

It  is  folly  to  suggest  that  the  "«»- 
dent  as  Commander  In  Chief,  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  use  whatever 
means  are  necessary  to  protect  our  troops 
and  our  interests  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  it  may  be.  I  beUeve  President 
Nixon  has  all  he  needs  to  take  the  action 
he  took.  We  can  now  only  pray  that  his 
decision  is  right,  and  that  it  will  Indeed 
destroy  the  sanctuaries  of  the  enemy  in 
Cambodia  and  bring  our  boys  home  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


PLEASED  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT  IN- 
VmS  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  OP  THE  HOUSE  TO  DIS- 
CUSS SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  SITUA- 
TION AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  glvai 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)  ,        

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  rery 
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much  pleased  to  see  the  President  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  the  Porefen  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  to  pa^riticipate  in 
the  critical  dellberaUons  relailve  to  the 
future  role  of  the  United  States  in 
Southeast  Asia.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on  the  ( Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  pther  body 
for  12  of  my  14  years  there,  *nd  I  have 
great  respect  for  that  committee,  but  I 
also  have  profound  admiration  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  and  a  member  of  the  Sepate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatione  I  Intro- 
duced a  resolution,  which  I  have  since 
introduced  here  in  the  Hou3e,  that  in 
modem  times  not  the  Senate  alone,  but 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  agreeing  jo  treaties 
and  executive  agreements  binding  the 
United  SUtes. 

You  caiuiot  implement  any  agreement 
on  the  part  of  our  country  todny  without 
the  concurrence  of  this  Hous<. 

I  invite  support  for  my  resolution. 

I  am  sure  our  able  Committiee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  will  acquit  itself  well  in  con- 
ference on  the  critical  matterf  to  be  dis- 
cussed today  at  the  White  House. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENTfe  ACTION 
IN  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  DICBONSON  asked  an^  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  HJouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  fextend  his 
remarks. )  | 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
one  of  those  privileged  this  morning  to 
attend  the  breakfast  at  the  White  House 
where  the  President  explained  to  us  in 
some  detail,  as  members  of  jthe  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Serviced  and  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
acUon  that  had  been  taken  J-ecently  in 
Cambodia.  ! 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  wis  also  with 
a  special  subcommittee  th^t  went  to 
Vietnam,  the  defense  preparedness  sub- 
committee. At  that  time  we  were  very 
much  concerned  and  alarmed,  and  as  a 
result  of  our  trip  and  Investfgation,  we 
recommended  at  that  time  ttat  sanctu- 
aries not  be  allowed  to  exist  along  the 
periphery  of  Vietnam  to  go  over  into 
Cambodia  and  into  Laos  where  incursions 
and  raids  could  be  conducted  at  will  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  who  Would  cross 
the  border,  make  their  raids,, kill  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  and  throw  nllssiles  and 
rocks  Into  Saigon,  which  is  oiily  33  miles 
away,  and  then  go  back  to  these 
sanctuaries. 

It  was  the  suggestion  and!  the  strong 
recommendation  of  this  subcommittee  at 
that  time  that  sanctuaries  not  be  allowed 
to  exist.  ] 

The  President  this  mom(ng  told  us 
that  in  a  very  brief  time  some  American 
troops,  mostly  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
will  go  in  and  clean  out  the^  nests  and 
these  honeycombs  and  sanctijaries  which 
have  been  used  for  over  4  years  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  in  (Uing  so  this 
will  shorten  the  tenures  and|  the  stay  of 
American  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  wise  de- 
cision and  a  courageous  decision.  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  President  )n  it. 


VIETNAM  AND  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  all  of  the  others  who  have  spoken  on 
the  floor  this  morning,  indicating  their 
belief  that  the  meeting  at  the  White 
House  this  morning  between  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate was  constructive  and  meaningful.  The 
evidence  presented  there  this  morning 
indicates  that  we  are  already  getting  a 
payoff  from  the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  combining  U.S.  troops  with  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  The 
payoff  thus  far  is  in  the  discovery  and 
destruction  of  military  hardware  of  the 
enemy  and  the  discovery  and  destruction 
of  vast  amounts  of  foodstuffs  that  the 
enemy  has  stockpiled  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  troops  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  payoff  is  that  we  have  discovered 
some,  not  all.  of  the  important  communi- 
cation centers  and  headquarters  of  the 
enemy  just  across  the  Cambodian  line, 
the  sanctuary  from  which  the  enemy  has 
operated  for  a  nimiber  of  years. 

These  are  meaningful  payoffs,  result- 
ing from  the  afarmative  action  taken  by 
the  President.  But  the  most  important 
benefit  that  will  result  from  this  action 
is  that  we  will  be  able  to  continue — I  hope 
at  an  accelerated  rate — the  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

The  payoff  will  also  be  in  instilling  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  the  belief 
that  they  can  protect  their  country.  That 
responsibility  will  be  solely  theirs  after 
we  have  withdrawn  our  forces  as  the 
President  has  promised. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  biU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


FRANZ  CHARLES   FELDMEIER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  614)  for 
the  relief  of  Franz  Charles  Feldmeier. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GLORIA  JARA  HAASE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJR.  12959) 
for  the  relief  of  Gloria  Jara  Haase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MICHEL  M.  GOUTMANN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1934)  for 
the  relief  of  Michel  M.  Goutmann. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KIMBALL  BROS.  LUMBER  CO. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  iH.R.  13740) 
for  the  relief  of  Kimball  Bros.  Lumber 
Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.    13740 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  oasemblcd.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Kimball  Brothers  Lumber  Company,  of  Dex- 
ter. Oregon,  a  partnership  oompoeed  of  Clyde 
K.  Kimball,  Clayton  KlmbaU.  KendaU  V. 
Kimball.  Edgar  Dowdy,  and  Arthur  Undley, 
the  sum  of  $14.T74.22.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
of  such  partnership  against  the  United 
States  for  certain  expenses  Incurred  by  It  un- 
der a  timber  sale  contract  numbered  18-997 
entered  Into  between  such  partnership  and 
the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
txire.  on  November  23.  1965,  one  of  the  terms 
of  which  required  such  partnership  to  con- 
struct a  permanent  road  through  the  lands 
to  be  timbered,  the  cost  of  such  road  to  be 
offset  against  the  price  charged  for  the  Um- 
ber In  accordance  with  a  formula  prescribed 
in  the  contract,  such  contract  having  been 
subsequently  canceled  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  both  parties  after  fire  destroyed  moet 
of  the  timber  before  It  was  removed,  but 
after  the  road  had  been  constructed  by  such 
partnership  at  Its  own  expense. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amoimt  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
convlcUon  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  91.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1  Une  8.  strike  "»14.774.22"  and  In- 
sert •■•13!726.62". 


TTie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  an  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  LUIS  CALLEJA-PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1747) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis  Calleja-Perei. 


DR.  ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  15760) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrian, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  csdl  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.  1011 

Adair  Felghan  Mesklll 

Andrews,  Ala.     Flowers  Miller.  Calif. 

Ashley  Foley  MlnshaU 

Ayres  Ford.  MoUohan 

Baring  William  D.  Monagan 

Berry  Fraaer  Moorhead 

BevUl  Oallflanakls  Morton 

Blaggl  Gallagher  Nichols 

Boggs  Oarmatz  Nix 

Boland  Oettys  Ottlnger 

Brademas  Olalmo  Passman 

Brock  Gibbons  Poage 

Brooks  Oubser  Powell 

Brown.  Calif.  Harrington  Pryor,  Ark. 

Byrne,  Pa.  Harsha  Purcell 

CaSery  Hays  Rallsback 

Camp  Hogan  Bostenkowskl 

Carey  Hungate  Roth 

Celler  Jacobs  Roudebush 

Clark  Johnson.  Calif.  St  Germain 

Clay  Jones,  Ala.  Baylor 

Conable  Jones,  N.C.  Schadeberg 

Conyers  Kee  Scherle 

Daddarlo  Klrwan  Scheuer 

Davis,  Oa.  Koch  Schneebell 

Dawson  Kuykendall  Slack 

Dennis  Landgrebe  Stokes 

Dent  Landrum  Taft 

Dlggs  Langen  Teague.  Calif. 

Donohue  Lieggett  Tleman 

Dowdy  Lennon  Tunney 

Dulskl  Lowensteln  Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  Ala.     Lukens  Vanlk 

Edwards,  Calif.  McCarthy  Welcker 

Edwards,  La.  McMillan  Wydler 

Esch  Madden  Tatea 

Esbleman  Math  las  Yatron 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  319 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  STANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
deaths  of  four  students  on  the  Kent  State 
University  campus  yesterday  has  shocked 
America. 

To  the  parents  of  these  students  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  and  prayerful  sympathy. 
No  words  or  actions  that  any  person  can 
make  will  bring  them  back.  It  Is  a 
grievous  event  that  will  remain  in  our 
minds  and  hearts  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kent  State  University  Is 
located  in  my  congressional  district  in 
northeastern  Ohio.  That  this  nightmare 
should  occur  at  Kent  State  University 
where  its  president,  Robert  I.  White,  has 
built  a  well-earned  reputation  as  one  of 


the  State's  more  progressive  college  pres- 
idents, is  almost  unbelievable.  It  behooves 
all  of  us  in  public  life  to  examine  thor- 
oughly, completely,  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible the  events  that  led  to  this  horrible 
violence. 

This  morning  I  discussed  at  some 
length  the  situation  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity with  its  distinguished  president, 
Robert  White.  At  Dr.  White's  suggestion 
and  my  full  concurrence,  I  contacted 
President  Nixon's  office  with  the  request 
that  the  highest  possible  level  of  investi- 
gation be  undertaken  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  Dr.  White's  suggestion  and  my 
hope  that  the  President  will  immediately 
establish  an  investigating  commission  to 
examine  the  events  at  Kent  State  over 
the  last  4  days. 

The  answers  to  our  Nation's  problems 
do  not  lie  in  blind  force,  but  in  tolerance, 
flexibility,  patience,  and  courage. 

If  this  tragedy  passes  without  teaching 
us  a  great  lesson  and  if  we  fail  to  learn 
from  its  mistakes,  we  then  will  not  have 
accepted  the  full  responsibility  that  our 
office  demands. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  10105, 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10105)  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971,  and  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
l>art  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  if  copies 
of  the  conference  report  and  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  this  body 
are  available?  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  them  at  any  of  the  Clerk's  desks. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  are  available. 
I  will  see  that  the  gentleman  gets  a  copy. 

Mr.  HALL.  Under  those  circimistances, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  20, 
1970.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  not  many  significant  differences 
between  HR.  10105  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  We 
did  have  one  item  of  disagreement  which 
should  be  resolved  after  we  have  acted  on 
the  a^rreed  conference  report.  You  have 
heard  the  statement  of  managers.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  fully  explains  the  conference. 
I  might  mention  the  most  difficult 
amendment  for  us  to  resolve  was  amend- 
ment No.  16.  On  the  House  side  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  we  had  provided  for  the 


planning,  designing,  and  construction 
of  facilities  for  research,  development, 
complltmce.  and  testing  of  traffic  safety. 
This  affects  both  the  jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  Sen- 
ate version  did  not  recognize  the  distinc- 
tion between  motor  vehicle  legislaticm 
and  highway  legislation  and  the  interests 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
this  point  I  am  happy  to  report  that  we 
were  able  to  susttiin  the  House  version. 
Thus,  the  Etepartment  of  Transportation, 
before  it  gets  any  appropriation  over 
$100,000  for  research  and  test  facilities 
must  submit  its  plans  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  that 
this  was  no  easy  task,  but  with  the  able 
support  of  Mr.  Spiunger  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Mr.  Moss,  and  the 
other  House  conferees,  we  were  able  to 
maintain  our  position  on  this  point 
without  changing  even  a  comma,  and 
thus  completely  carry  out  our  agreement 
with  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  the 
committee  of  conference  was  not  able 
to  agree  on  amendment  numbered  2 
which  struck  the  authorization  contained 
in  the  House  bill  of  $35  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1972.  We  insisted  on  a  3-year 
program  rather  than  the  2-year  program 
authorized  by  the  Senate.  We  receded 
from  our  $35  million  figure  for  the  sec- 
ond year  and  agreed  to  the  Senate's  fig- 
ure of  $40  million.  A  $40  million  tigMie 
for  the  third  year  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  this  bill  is  hl^er  in  spending  than 
it  was  when  it  left  the  House? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  By  $5  million,  and 
the  reason  for  that,  I  tell  my  colleagues 
from  Iowa,  is  the  fact  that  the  House 
version  of  the  blU  contained  an  authori- 
zation for  3  years.  We  did  not  want  to 
come  back  in  2  years  with  this  bill.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  an  authorization 
for  only  2  years.  They  authorized  $23 
million  for  the  first  year  and  $40  million 
for  the  second  year.  We  had  $35  million 
for  the  second  year  and  $35  million  for 
the  third  year.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man It  is  {u;tually  $10  million,  $5  million 
for  each  year,  over  what  it  was  when  it 
left  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  then  is  a  S-year 
bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  a  3-year  bill, 
yes,  sir;  instead  of  coming  back  every 
year  for  3  years  and  asking  for  an  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  total  is  what— 
three  times  $40  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  sir;  it  is  $103 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  \8  $123  million  then? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  sir;  $23  million 
for  fiscal  1970,  $40  million  for  1971.  and 
$40  million  for  1972. 

Bifr.  GROSS.  That  Is  for  flaeal  year 
1970? 
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eorry.  It  Is 


to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  STAGGERS 
July  of  this  year. 

Mr.    GROSS.    The    ger^tleman    must 
mean  1971. 

Mr.   STAGGERS.   I   an 
1970.  But  that  Is  the  amojunt  of  money 
authorized. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

M.  STAGGERS.  I  yield 
man  from  Illinois. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  rfemarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RicoRD.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Sp<!aker.  I  beUeve 
the  chairman  has  explaiijed  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  the  compromises  agreed  on. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  having  now  been 
in  operation  for  3  years]  has  produced 
safety  standards  on  maiiy  components 
of  the  motor  vehicle  and  |on  some  Items 
of  safety  equipment.  Being  a  new  pro- 
gram it  understandably  has  not  accom- 
plished as  much  as  we  would  all  like.  Now 
that  organization  of  tha  traffic  safety 
agency  is  complete  and  gtoundwork  has 
been  laid  in  the  more  in^portant  safety 
areas  I  feel  that  the  ag«ncy  can  influ- 
ence motor  vehicle  safety  to  a  far  greater 

degree.  I 

The  purpose  of  the  acf  which  Is  here 
in  the  form  of  a  conferenpe  report  today 
Is  basically  to  renew  and  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  traffic  safety  agency.  The 
committees  of  both  the  Souse  and  the 
Senate  made  some  chanies  which  were 
felt  to  better  the  progrim.  The  House 
saw  fit  to  authorize  fimds  for  3  years 
starting  with  the  present  fiscal  year  in 
the  sum  of  $23  million  for  1970  and  $35 
million  for  each  of  the  ne*t  2  fiscal  years. 
Senate  acUon  on  the  1970  authorization 
was  exactly  the  s^me  asioiirs.  For  1971. 
however,  the  other  body  authorized  $40 
million  and  Included  no  authorization  for 
1972.  The  conference  agreed  on  a  $40  mil- 
lion authorization  for  the  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972.  Since  there  was  no  1972 
Senate  figure  to  compromise.  It  was 
necessary  that  that  item  be  reported  in 
disagreement,  and  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  Include  fund$  for  the  flacal 
year  1972  in  the  amount  oC  $40  million. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  House  it 
Included  provision  for  setting  of  stand- 
ards for  helmets  to  be  used  by  motor- 
cycle riders.  The  other  body  made  provi- 
sion for  standards  to  be  s«t  for  practically 
anything  that  might  be  thought  of  as 
motor  vehicle  equipment,  Your  conferees 
felt  that  the  broadening  t)f  the  authority 
to  set  standards  in  this  $rea  was  proper 
and  could  well  include  taore  than  hel- 
mets but  that  the  SenaU  version  went 
too  far.  To  resolve  this  iteue  the  confer- 
ence agreed  upon  the  very  broad  defini- 
tions of  equipment  but  did  limit  it  to 
devices  for  xiae  exclusivtfy  to  safeguard 
motor  vehicle  drivers,  passengers,  and 
other  highway  users. 

The  House  bin  dealt  wllth  the  problem 
of  notification  of  tire  deftcts.  It  provided 
that  tire  manuf  actixrers  ahould  keep  rec- 
ords and  notify  the  origHial  purchaser ^f 
tires  when  a  defect  wa8( 
a  recall  campaign  was  id  order.  This  left 
completely  open  the  quqstion  of  the  re- 
^Mnalblllty  of  dlstributota  and  dealers  in 


this  regard.  The  other  version  of  the  bill 
gave  the  SecreUry  of  Transportation  au- 
thority to  require  distributors  and  dealers 
to  supply  records  to  manufacturers.  This 
seemed  to  the  conferees  to  be  the  better 
approach.  Only  a  dealer  will  know  who 
the  first  purchaser  is,  and  the  manufac- 
turer can  only  carry  out  his  responsibili- 
ties if  he  obtains  this  information  from 
this  source.  The  Senate  language  was 
therefore  agreed  upon. 

One  issue  revolved  around  a  provision 
of  the  other  bill  which  would  require 
compulsory  recall  and  repair  without 
charge  of  defective  cars  and  equipment. 
This  would,  of  course,  include  tires. 

Recall  campaigns  are  already  required 
under  the  act.  Repairs  have,  as  a  matter 
of  .jractlce,  been  carried  out  without 
charge  by  automobile  companies.  The  re- 
call of  tires  is  a  more  complicated  and 
difficult  problem,  but  recall  campaigns 
are  being  carried  out  under  terms  which 
appear  to  be  fair  to  tire  purchasers.  In 
order  to  avoid  what  appeared  to  be  com- 
pUcations  in  perfecting  such  a  provision 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
presently  has  broad  authority  in  this 
area,  the  provision  was  deleted. 

It  was  expected  that  the  most  difficult 
issue  to  resolve  would  be  that  concern- 
ing the  design  and  construction  of  a  re- 
search and  test  facility  which  would 
cover  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Traffic 
Safety  Bureau.  Highway  safety,  as  well 
as  motor  vehicle  safety,  would  be  In- 
volved. This  meant  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
had  a  very  direct  Interest  in  the  faciUty. 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  final  design 
and  construction  was  satisfactory  for  all 
purposes,  our  version  of  the  bill  required 
the  Department  to  report  to  all  four  of 
the  committees  mentioned  when  it  con- 
templated proceeding  with  such  a  proj- 
ect in  any  amount  over  $100,000. 1  think 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  upon  explana- 
tion of  our  reasons  for  this  somewhat 
unusual  arrangement,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded, and  the  issue  was  easily  resolved. 
These  were  the  major  points  Involved 
in  the  conference.  We  feel  that  the  re- 
sulting bill  is  workable  and  probably 
somewhat  better  than  eitl^er  version  in 
original  form.  We  recommeW  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Fallon). 

(Mr.  FALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoao.) 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  the  conference  report  now 
pending  before  us  on  H.R.  10105,  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  its  most  able 
chairman,  Mr.  STAGcms;  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Mr.  Moss;  the  ranking 
member.  Mr.  SnuNcn;  and  the  other 
conferees,  for  their  Insistence  in  confer- 
ence that  the  House  position  be  main- 


tained in  so  far  as  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  are  concerned.  The  con- 
ference report  provides  an  unlimited  au- 
thorization for  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion  to  plan,  design,  and  construct 
facilities  suitable  to  conduct  research, 
development,  and  compliance,  and  other 
testing  in  traffic  safety.  Under  this  pro- 
posal approval  of  these  facilities  must 
be  granted  by  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  and  House  and  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  based  on  appropriate 
prospectus  to  be  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  covering  design 
and  construction  plsuis  for  these  facili- 
ties. 

This  procedure  insures  that  all  four 
committees  will  have  an  opportimity  to 
review  these  plans,  to  be  certain  that  they 
will  effectively  contribute  to  achievement 
of  legislative  Intent  in  the  fields  of  high- 
way and  vehicular  safety.  It  carries  for- 
ward the  very  fine  agreement  that  was 
worked  out  in  1966  between  these  com- 
mittees when  the  landmark  legislation  in 
the  field  of  highway  safety  and  motor 
vehicle  safety  became  law. 

The  original  version  of  the  bill  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  and 
contained  in  H.R.  10105,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  would 
have  left  the  approval  of  these  facilities 
exclusively  to  the  Commerce  Committees 
of  both  bodies.  The  expertise  and  back- 
ground of  the  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Committees  in  the  field  of  high- 
way safety  as  it  concerns  these  facilities 
would  have  been  omitted.  In  my  opinion, 
this  would  have  been  a  substantial  loss  to 
development  of  the  highway  and  vehicu- 
lar safety  program  of  our  Nation.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  have  had  a  serious  effect 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Public  Works  Committees  In  this 
particular  field.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  by  his  insistence  on  the 
House  position,  has  assured  a  continuing 
safety  program  which  will  provide  for 
the  American  people  the  best  qualified 
legislative  approval  from  all  of  the  four 
committees  who  are  so  vitally  concerned 
with  this  essential  effort. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMZiroiCZNT    IN    DMAOKEMCWT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  2 : 

Page  1.  Unea  9  and  10.  strike  out 
"1971.  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
WTa'"  and  Insert:  "1871.  Of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970  pur- 
suant to  the  proceeding  sentence,  $3300,- 
000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  personnel  for  service  In 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  19M.'  " 

iconoir  oimoD  bt  loi.  btaooku 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  arAaoKas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nuxobered  3  and  oonc\ir  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  followa:  In  Ueu  of 
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the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
amendment  insert  the  following:  "1971,  and 
•40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia   (Mr.  Staggers). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  motion  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 
Mr.    ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.   Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 

the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 

midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 

reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  COMMIS- 
SIONED  OFFICER  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  llennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  943 
and  sisk  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  043 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  10138) 
to  amend  section  311  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  equalize  the  retirement  bene- 
fits for  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  with  retirement  benefits  pro- 
vided for  other  officers  In  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  wnendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be    considered    as   ordered   on   the   bill   and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening   motion   except   one   motion   to 
recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R.  10138, 
the   Committee  on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3453.  and  It 
shall  then  be  In  order  to  consider  the  said 
Senate  bill  In  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  CsJifomia  (Mr. 
SMrrH)  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker.  House  Resolution  943 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
10138  to  equalize  the  retirement  benefits 
for  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  with  retirement  benefits 


provided  for  other  officers  in  the  uni- 
formed services.  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides that  after  passage  of  H.R.  10138, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  S.  2452  and  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  Senate  bill 
in  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10138  is  to  amend 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  permit, 
in  the  computation  of  retired  pay  the 
inclusion  of  all  service  performed  before 
Jim-*  1,  1958,  whether  active  or  inactive, 
which  was  creditable  on  May  31,  1958. 
in  the  computation  of  basic  pay,  with  an 
offset  for  years  of  active  service  in  order 
to  avoid  dual  crediting  of  the  same  period 
of  service. 

The  bill  would  correct  an  inadvertent 
inequity  by  providing  incresised  retire- 
ment benefits  for  approximately  101 
Public  Health  Service  officers  out  of  the 
834  officers  presently  on  the  retired  list. 
Approximately  20  officers  per  year  will 
retir'^  in  Uie  immediate  future  who  will 
benefit  by  the  bill.  And  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  bill  applies  only  to  service 
rendered  before  June  1. 1958,  the  number 
of  officers  affected  will  steadily  decline  in 
the  future.  This  would  bring  them  in  line 
with  the  computation  of  retired  pay  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

The  cost  of  the  legislation  is  estimated 
at  $181,809  annually  for  officers  retired 
prior  to  the  effective  date,  and  this 
amount  will  decrease  annually  as  officers 
leave  the  retired  rolls.  The  estimated  cost 
of  future  retirements,  assuming  a  level 
of  20  officers  per  year,  will  be  approxi- 
mately $38,000  annually. 

The  estimated  total  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1971  would  be  $259,400;  for  1972.  $298,- 
200;  for  1973.  $337,000;  and  for  1974. 
$375,800. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  943  in  order  that  HJl. 
10138  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  permit  officers  of  the  commissioned 
Corps  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  like 
all  other  uniformed  services  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  to  include  in  the  computa- 
tions of  retired  pay  any  inactive  service 
performed  before  June  1,  1958.  which  is 
credited  to  them  in  computing  basic  pay. 
The  bill  would  provide  increased  re- 
tirement benefits  for  about  101  Public 
Health  Service  officers  out  of  834  officers 
presently  on  the  retired  list.  About  20 
officers  per  year  wlU  retire  in  the  im- 
mediate future  who  will  benefit  by  this 
legislation.  Because  the  bill  only  applies 
to  service  performed  prior  to  June  1. 
1958,  the  number  of  officers  affected  by 
its  provisions  will  steadily  decline  in  the 
future. 

All  other  uniformed  services  now  are 
covered  by  legislation  similar  to  what  Is 
proposed  by  the  bill. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  bill  is  $259,- 
400  for  fiscal   1971;  $298,200  for  1972; 
$337,000  for  1973.  and,  $375,800  for  fiscal 
1974. 
The  administration  supports  the  MIL 
There  are  no  minority  views. 


lit.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 

rule. 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.   Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10138)  to  amend  section 
211  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
equalize  the  retirement  benefits  for  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  with  retirement  benefits  provided 
for  other  officers  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THi  coMMrmi  or  thi  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10138.  with 
Mr.  Culver  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  wiuQ. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentieman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  identical  to  a  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  imanlmously  last  year,  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  was  unanimous  In  order- 
ing it  reported  to  the  House.  It  provides 
for  a  minor  revision  in  the  method  of 
computation  of  retired  pay  of  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

In  computing  retired  pay,  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  may  count  all  service  in  the 
Reserves  performed  before  June  1,  1958. 
but  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  not  granted  this 
benefit. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  all  other  executive  agencies 
have  recommended  elimination  of  this 
inequity,  which  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
morale  of  Public  Health  Service  officers. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  bill  will  affect 
101  commissioned  officers  presently  on 
the  retired  rolls,  and  approximately  20 
officers  retiring  per  year  hereafter  with 
the  number  affected  steadily  diminish- 
ing, since  the  creditable  service  must 
have  been  performed  before  June  1. 1958. 
The  costs  vrill  begin  at  about  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  a  year,  and  will 
Increase  to  a  level  of  about  $400,000  a 
year,  Himinighinff  thereafter  as  officers 
affected  by  the  bill  die. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  from  the  committee, 
and  we  urge  its  passage. 
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Mr.   HALL.    Mr 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  vtrj-  happy   to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciaU    the  distin 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cot  unerce  jrield- 
ing  to  me.  I  know  that  ht  appreciates 
my  interest  in  the  commiss:  oned  corps  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  inc^eed. 
Mr.  HALL.  We  have  engaged  in  collo- 
quy on  the  floor  here  before  about  the 
importance  of  this  conuni^ioned  corps. 
I  for  one  do  not  want  to  s^  them  frag- 
mented or  dispersed  or  their  activities 
taken  over  by  other  than  the  profession- 
als who  now  control  the  corps.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  could  advise  if  this  does 
allow  "recomputation"  on  \he  part  of  the 
commissioned    officers    as]  well   as    the 
equity  that  he  so  well  portrays  in  com- 
parison with  other  uniformed  services. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  All  of  those  that 
are  on  the  rolls  will  have  a  recomputa- 
tion as  weU  as  those  that  will  retire  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciale  the  gentle- 
mans  answer. 

I  also  wonder  if  it  involves  or  if  the 
committee  envisions  any  cl  lance  of  estab- 
lishing a  commissioner  cfBcers  reserve 
corps  with  rights,  privileg  ;s,  and  attain- 
ments, including  pay,  tiat  might  go 
along  as  do  the  reserve  :orps  of  other 
commissioned  corps  suet  as  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  mifeht  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  tjat  today  there 
Is  already  a  reserve  corp»s.  There  is  no 
proposal  at  this  time  to  mike  any  change 
in  that.  There  might  be  consideration  of 
Improving  that  program  In  the  future,  I 
might  say  to  my  colleague.  This  might 
come  up. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
hope  he  will  keep  this  opjen  in  his  mind 
and  In  the  committee,  because  this  is 
the  oldest  commissioned  Corps  in  service 
in  the  Federal  Govemiiient.   There  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  these  of- 
ficers of  the  Public  Health  Service,  es- 
pecially  at   times   like  ihls,   to  render 
a  real  service  not  only  it  the  old-fash- 
ioned concept  of  quarantiine.  which  may 
not  be  quite  as  out  of  date  between  a  fam- 
ily of  nations  of  the  world  as  some  think 
It  is;  but,  in  many  other jareas  involving 
the  better  use  of  enviro  [unent,  ecology, 
and  the  effect  man  has  )n  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  There  is  no  other  more 
dedicated   group   since    1798   than   this 
Corps  of  professional  oqlcers  for  aiding 
and  abetting  this.  Indefed  that  Is  why 
past  Congresses  have  m&de  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  by  defini- 
tion the  head  of  this  Corns  and  the  Sur- 
geon   General    of    the  [United    States, 
through  an  act  of  Congress.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  commissioned  Corps  and 
the   principal   civilian   knedical    service 
which  serves  us  all.  Including  the  armed 
military  services,  will  nirt  be  integrated 
or  allowed   to  deterlorite  or  be  frag- 
mented in  its  purpose  arid  Intent. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  brining  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  ih  the  interest  of 
Justice  and  equity  to  thjse  who  serve. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myseif  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  public  health  has  been 
a  concern  of  the  Federal  Government 
since    the    founding    of    the    Republic. 
Somewhere  in  the  Federal  Establishment 
there  has  always  been  an  organization 
responsible  for  promoting  and  protect- 
ing national  health  and  fighting  disease. 
For  many  years  that  organization  has 
been  known  as  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Much  of  the  work  is  necessarily  what 
could  be  described  as  dirty  work.  By  that 
I  mean  hard  work  in  out-of-the-way 
places  and  things  such  as  quarantines 
and  work  with  communicable  diseases.  It 
requires  dedication  and  assignment  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  order  to  have  the  kind  of  profes- 
sional skills  needed  and  to  have  the  fiex- 
ibility  which  such  a  service  must  have, 
the  commissioned  corps  was  organized  In 
1889.  It  was  patterned  along  the  lines  of 
the  commissioned  corps  of  the  armed 
services  and  became  one  of  the  country's 
uniformed  services  with  grades  and  pay 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  military. 
As  might  be  expected  the  retirement  sys- 
tem for  these  officers  was  also  patterned 
after  the  mUitary.  In  fact  it  was  thought 
that  the  retirement  systems  were  identi- 
cal but  as  is  often  the  case  in  Govern- 
ment, something  furmy  happened  on  the 
way  to  the  lawbook.  A  change  was  made 
in  military  retirement  which  affected  the 
number  of  years  of  reserve  duty  which 
might  be  counted  in  figuring  retirement 
pay.  Everyone  still  thought  that  the  two 
systems  were  identical  but  last  year  the 
Comptroller  General  said  not  so. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  set  the 
law  straight  again  and  make  It  do  what 
we  always  thought  was  being  done.  With- 
out the  technicalities,  this  bill  will  bring 
the  retirement  system  for  Public  Health 
officers  into  line  with  that  of  the  military 
on  this  question  of  figuring  what  time 
counts.  It  will  also,  in  all  Justice,  allow 
a  reflguring  for  those  who  have  been 
done  in  by  the  decision. 

In  the  case  of  already  retired  officers 
the  bill  is  only  partial  Justice  in  that  it 
will  begin  pasonents  luider  the  refigured 
entitlements  only  from  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  But  even  this  correction  will 
presently  cost  an  additional  $182,000  an- 
nually. As  those  now  on  the  retired  rolls 
leave  this  amount  will  go  down.  New  re- 
tirees will  take  up  another  $38,000.  Alto- 
gether the  change  will  cost  $259,400  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  $298,200  in  fiscal  year 
1972,  $337,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
$375,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

There  is  no  argument  here  as  to  what 
was  meant  to  be  done  or  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  law.  Either  someone  a 
long  time  ago  slipped  in  the  first  place  or 
there  is  merely  a  difference  in  interpreta- 
tion which  requires  clarification  and  cor- 
rection. It  Is  in  great  part  a  matter  of 
justice.  I  recommend  the  legislation  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 

read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  211(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (42  TJ.S.C.  212(a)(4))  la 
amended  by  Inserting  the  word  "pltis"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (11).  and 
by  adding  after  clause  (U)  the  following  new 

'•(111)  the  number  of  years  of  service  with 
which  he  was  entitled  to  be  credited  for 
purposes  of  basic  pay  on  May  31,  1958.  or  (If 
higher)  on  any  date  prior  thereto,  reduced 
by  any  such  year  Included  under  clause  (1) 
and  further  reduced  by  any  such  year  with 
which  he  was  entitled  to  be  credited  under 
paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  section  205(a)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  on  any  date 
before  June  1. 1968;" 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  retired  pay  for  any 
period  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  tlie  chair. 
Mr.  Culver,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10138)  to  amend  section  211  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  equalize 
the  retirement  benefits  for  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with 
retirement  benefits  provided  for  other 
officers  in  the  uniformed  services,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  943,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 

The  SPEAKER.  Piu-suant  to  House 
Resolution  943,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  is  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2452)  to  amend  section 
211  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
equalize  the  retirement  for  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with 
retirement  benefits  provided  for  other 
officers  in  the  uniformed  services. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

biU. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 

follows: 
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S.  2463 
An  act  to  amend  section  211  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  equalize  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  commissioned  officers  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  with  retirement 
benefits  provided  for  other  officers  In  the 
uniformed  services 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 2U(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  212(a)  (4) )  U  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  word  "plus"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (U),  and  by  adding  after 
clause  (11)  the  following  «»«*  ,<=1»^=  ..^ 
"(111)  the  number  of  years  of  service  with 
which  he  was  entitled  to  be  credited  for  pur- 
poses of  basic  pay  on  May  31.  1968,  or  (If 
Wgher)  on  any  date  prior  thereto,  reduced  by 
any  such  year  Included  under  clause  (')  "id 
further  reduced  by  any  such  year  with  which 
he  was  entitled  to  be  credited  under  para- 
graphs (7)  and  (8)  of  section  205(a)  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  on  any  date  before 

June  1, 1958;". 

S«c  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  retired  pay  for  any 
period  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  la 
enacted. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  ^,„„^ 

A  simUar  House  bUl  (H.R.  10138)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CAMBODIA 

(Mr  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  it  is 
my  iritenUon  to  seek  classified  bnefings 
from  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense so  that  I  may  be  acquainted  with 
new  factors  about  which  I  may  not  pres- 
ently be  aware,  my  Inunediate  reaction 
to  the  President's  statement  of  April  30 
disclosing  introduction  of  Amerlcaii 
ground  combat  troops  into  Cambodia  is 
one  of  dismay  and  apprehension. 

It  is  my  belief  that  at  a  purely  military 
consideration  North  Vietnam  has  been 
able  for  some  years  to  conquer  Cam- 
bodia I  feel  that  this  could  have  been 
done  within  a  very  short  space  of  time 
and  at  very  litUe  loss  of  men  and  mate- 
rial Believing  thusly.  one  must  then  ask 
himself  why  they  have  not  done  so.  It 
appears  to  me  Uiat  the  reasons  are  at 
least  threefold: 

First,  such  an  Invasion  and  conquest 
would  have  been  in  clear  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  July  20,  1954.  Such 
action  would  clearly  have  placed  North 
Vietnam  at  a  diplomatic  and  political 
disadvantage  and  would  have  addition- 
ally place  Russia  in  a  tenuous  position. 
Second.  whUe  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  conquest  of  Cambodia 
would  not  have  presented  an  insur- 
mountable problem  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Uie  logistics  of  retention  of  such 
a  vast  territory  would  have  been  sub- 
stantial. This  is  particularly  so  in  Uie 
past  two  years  since  the  Tet  offensive 
when  It  Is  clear  that  there  have  been  sub- 
stantial drains  upon  North  Vietnam  men 
and  material. 

Third,  while  Prince  Sihanouk  was  the 
head  of  the  Cambodian  state  he  appears 


to  have  given  tacit  consent  to  the  locat- 
ing of  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
personnel  and  supplies  in  enclave  sanc- 
tuaries vfithln  the  Cambodian  border 
fronting  on  Vietnam. 

Thus  it  was  unnecessary,  and  woiUQ 
have  been  undiplomatic  and  costly  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  attempt  to  con- 
quer Cambodia. 

With  the  overthrow  of  Prince  bi- 
hanouk  and  the  assertion  of  power  by  the 
Lon  Lol  group  and  their  almost  Imme- 
diate pressure  for  withdrawal  of  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  troops  from 
these  border  sanctuaries,  one  of  the 
above  three  deterrents  was  removed. 

With  our  overt  Intrusion  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  on  April  30  the 
second,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
major,  deterrent  to  conquest  by  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  troops  has 
been  removed.  While  It  Is  true  that 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  troops 
have  been  violating  the  Geneva  accords 
by  their  stationing  of  troops  on  Cam- 
bodian sou,  this  has  been  a  sub  rosa  op- 
eration and  has  never  drawn  the  world  s 
attention  that  our  Intinislon  Is  bound 
to  draw.  Thus,  we  are  now  overtly  to 
violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  and  it 
seems  to  me.  wltii  Uttle  effort,  tiie  Nortii 
Vietnamese  can  exploit  this  violation  by 
further  and  more  significant  violations 
of  their  own.  I  feel  such  violations  may 
now  toclude  conquest  of  all  of  Cam- 
bodia And  now  such  conquest  does  not 
have  aU  of  the  bad  diplomatic  and 
political  tones  which  it  would  have  had 
m  the  absence  of  our  Intrusion. 

Puriiier.  from  a  military  standpomt  it 
appears  to  me  that  our  frontal  attack  on 
at  least  two  of  these  border  enclave 
sanctuaries  will  have  the  effect  of  push- 
ing the  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  in 
these  enclaves  eastward  and  dlsperstog 
them  throughout  all  of  Cambodia.  Thus 
we  have  resolved  for  them,  at  least  for 
the  time,  the  difficult  decision  they 
might  once  have  had  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  logistic  support  of  any  sustained 
operation  to  Cambodia.  Now  they  have 
no  choice.  It  is  either  provide  such  sup- 
port or  perish. 

The  presence  of  Prmce  Norodim  bi- 
hanouk  In  his  present  posture  provides 
for  the  North  Vietnamese.  Vletcong,  and 
Chinese  a  golden  opportunity  to  use  this 
dispersion  as  a  de  facto  conquest  after 
which  Sihanouk  can  be  Installed  as  the 
legitimate  head  of  a  Cambodian  state 
which  wiU  then,  for  all  totents  and  pur- 
poses, be  a  complete  puppet  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
move  could  not  have  been  better 
planned  for  the  North  Vietiiamese  if 
they  had  instigated  it  themselves. 


APPEAL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 

(Mr  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  toclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
May  1  1970.  I  had  Uie  honor  to  attend 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  and  deeply 
movtog  convocations  ever  held  to  tne 
United  States. 


Summoned  from  across  the  Nation, 
the  families  of  American  servicemen 
held  prisoner  by  the  North  Vietiiamese 
assembled  In  Constitution  Hall  to  call 
attention  to  the  cruel  and  Inhuman 
treatment  their  husbands,  fathers,  soris, 
and  brothers  have  endured  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  enemy. 

About  1.100  close  relatives  of  prisoners 
or  servicemen  listed  as  "misstog  to  ac- 
tion" attended  to  participate  to  an  "Ap- 
peal for  International  Justice."  They 
were  there  to  arouse  the  National  sense 
of  outrage  and  to  protest  the  gross  vio- 
lations of  totemational  law  relating  to 
POW  treatment  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  North  Vietnamese  behtod 
their  bamboo  curtato. 

Senators  and  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress Jotoed  Vice  President  Spiho  T. 
Agnew,  Astronaut  James  Lovell,  Citizen 
H  Ross  Perot,  thousands  of  concerned 
Americans  and  the  family  members  m 
reaffirming  a  truly  national  concern  for 
those  who  have  faUen  toto  the  hands  of 

the  enemy.  ,^        ,  .  . 

At  Constitution  Hall  last  Friday  night, 
the  families  of  these  prisoners  Jotoed  the 
leadership  of  this  land  to  a  common  de- 
claration: The  POWs  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. Their  voices  are  stilled  behind 
prison  walls  but  our  voices  are  not  stilled. 
We  as  Americans  must  speak  through- 
out the  world  to  their  behalf.  America 
will  not  rest  untU  our  servicemen  are  ac- 
corded their  rights  under  the  Geneva 
conventions  and  other  accepted  stand- 
ards of  totemational  law. 

That  was  the  message  of  this  "Appeal 
for  Intemationad  Justice." 

SCNATOB    BOB   DOLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  appeal  Is  heard. 
If  men  of  honor  are  moved  to  action  to 
behalf  of  about  1,500  American  prisoners 
of  war— the  families  of  these  unfortu- 
nate servicemen  and  tiie  entire  American 
people  will  be  forever  to  the  debt  of 
Senator  Bob  Dole.  He  made  the  "Appeal 
for  International  Justice"  possible. 

Most  of  us  know  Bob  personally.  He 
served  to  this  body  for  8  years  before  be- 
coming the  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas. 
In  less  than  18  months.  Bob  has  become 
an  acknowledged  leader  to  the  Senate 
and  a  champion  to  those  disadvantaged 
Americans  without  a  high-powered  lobby 
of  their  own. 

While  much  has  been  said  recenUy 
about  the  "silent  majority,"  Senator 
Dole  has  not  forgotten  the  "volcel^ 
mtoorities"  that  suffer  anonymously  to 
pockets  of  neglect  throughout  tiie  land. 

It  was  entirely  characteristic  of  Bob 
to  make  his  maiden  Senate  speech  on  toe 
plight  of  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped Americans— citizens  denied  op- 
portunities toat  a  compassionate  nation 
Siould  have  guaranteed  to  toem  long  ago. 

Senator  Dole's  compassion  for  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  for  the 
agony  of  tiieir  families.  Is  typical  of  his 
concern  for  toose  to  need  of  moral  and 
active  support. 

"llX    mXTHIS    HALL   m    90    DATS" 

on  February  21  of  this  year^  Sen- 
ator Dole  met  wlto  some  rdAtivM  erf 
American  POWs  to  Constitution  aj 
Only  about  300  persons  attended  tUfti 
publicized  meeting.  Senator  Dole  sensed 
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the  hopelessness  of  the  wives  an  cl  parents 
present  and  made  a  pledge. 

ru  oil  UUa  H«U  with  ooncemad  Uuencana 
In  90  days. 

On  May  1,  Bob  Dolx  made  good  his 

commitment. 

I  am  confident  that  his  "Appdal  for  In- 
ternational justice"  will  become  a  "man- 
date" for  international  Justice  or  per- 
haps even  an  "ultlmat\im"  for  interna- 
tional Justice. 

A  nation  that  coitld  Ignore  Ijhe  plight 
of  its  prisoners  of 'war.  langxMshlng  In 
bamboo  prisons  half  a  world  away,  could 
ignore  other  violations  of  cocoon  de- 
cency in  other  places  at  oth^r  crucial 
times.  I 

Perhaps  we  learned  a  little  about  the 
inherent  strength  of  character  of  the 
American  people  last  Friday  night  at 
Constitution  Hall.  Americans  will  not 
forget,  they  will  not  ignore,  the^  will  not 
rationalize  injustice.  I 

But  they  nee?  leaders  to  give  them 
a  forum  for  expression  of  outrage  at  in- 
justice. 

By  providing  that  forum  on  I  the  prls- 
Mier-of-war  issue.  Senator  E>ol^  has  per- 
formed a  distinguished  act  bf  public 
service. 


THE  BASIC  CAUSES  AND  fcFPBCTS 
OP  DISCRIMINATION  ASj  IT  AF- 
FECTS THE   CHINESE  CITIZENS 

<Mr.  TAIiCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  h^  remarlES 
and  include  extraneous  matter.} 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  SpeaJcer^  Mr.  Sam 
Chinn,  of  Salinas.  Csdif.,  a  Very  wise 
and  able  friend  of  mine,  was  invited  to 
participate  in  the  seminar  on  civil  rights 
sponsored  by  the  n.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Portland,  Oreg..  qn  May  5, 
1970.  1 

His  dissertation  on  "The  Bajic  Causes 
and  Effects  of  Discrimination  as  It  Af- 
fects the  Chinese  Citizens"  is  worth  the 
reading  and  thoughtful  reflection  of  every 
person  who  has  beea  the  object  of  dis- 
crimination or  a  discriminator^ 

All  of  us  who  live  In  CalUJomla  are 
well  aware  of  discrimination,  de  jure  and 
de  facto,  affecting  the  Chinese  as  well 
as  other  groups  of  persons.  Wt  are  very 
proud  of  the  cdntrlbution  of  the  Chinese 
to  our  Nation,  our  business,  o\xi  Industry, 
our  community — and  to  our  unperstand- 
ing  and  relationships  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Chinn  pays  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
Chinese  in  their  handling  of  the  prob- 
lems of  discrimination.  Their  tiechnlques 
and  attitudes  could  be  useful  and  satisfy- 
ing examples  for  all  of  us.  I 

I  heartily  urge  each  of  my  jcolleagues 
to  read  this  beautiful  story  avbout  how 
the  Chinese  met  and  solved  the  evil  of 
discrimination  for  themselves  land  their 
discriminators. 

I  Include  Mr.  Chlnn's  speech  in  the 

RSCOEO. 

rHZ  Basic  Causes  akd  £itbcts 
nfATMw    AS    It    Affxcts 

CmZKMB 

(By   Sam   Chinn,    Portland, 
1970) 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  Chinese 
snd  how  they  reel  about  dlacrlmlaatlon,  you 
must   know  and   undostand  sotoe   of  the 


Discsnc- 
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strong  characteristics  of  the  oriental  mind 
aad  their  basic  philosophy. 

The  Chinese  have  a  fierce  pride  In  their 
accomplishments.  They  will  defend  their 
honor  with  their  life  If  necessary,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  himible  and  respectful 
of  their  elders  and  fellow  man.  They  prac- 
tice the  wisdom  of  the  wise  old  man  of 
China,  Confucius,  who  says,  "Qne  must  cher- 
ish the  old  In  order  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  new". 

The  era  of  the  Chinese  In  America  began 
In  the  middle  1800's  during  the  Oold  Rush 
Days.  The  opportunity  to  get  rich  quickly  in 
the  gold  fields  depleted  the  mahpower  re- 
sources of  the  West.  Recmltments  and 
shanghaiing  (In  effect  slave  trading)  turned 
to  the  Par  East  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
where  there  were  plenty  of  laborers.  The 
Chinese  were  small,  but  strong,  wiry,  de- 
pendable, clean,  and  quiet.  They  filled  a  def- 
inite need  for  domestics  and  workers  In  the 
gold  fields. 

A  decade  or  so  later,  the  race  to  build  the 
Transcontmental  Railroad  began.  Sante  Pe 
and  Union  Pacific  recruited  big  strong  Irish, 
Swedes,  and  Germans  and  began  building 
from  the  East.  Leiand  Stanford  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  were  to  build  from  the 
West.  The  prize  was  that  for  every  mile  built, 
the  U.S.  Government  would  deed  three  miles 
right  of  way,  so  the  Incentive  was  very 
strong.  Once  again  the  West  had  a  manpower 
shortage,  and  Leiand  Stanford  recruited 
thousands  of  Chinese  from  across  the  Pa- 
cific to  do  the  Job. 

At  first,  there  was  great  apprehension  that 
these  people  of  small  stature  could  match 
the  strength  and  endurance  of  the  Euro- 
peans, but  they  reasoned,  If  these  people  can 
build  the  Oreat  WaU  of  China,  they  can 
build  a  railroad. 

They  were  put  to  a  crucial  test  Immedi- 
ately after  work  began  In  Sacramento  head- 
ing East.  They  had  to  lay  tracks  through  the 
high  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  In  the  dead 
of  winter.  These  mountains  were  high,  steep, 
treacherous  and  snow  covered  and  the  task 
of  building  a  railroad  throxigh  seemed  Im- 
possible. 

It  was  here  that  the  very  often  used  phrase 
"There  Isnt  a  Chinaman's  chance  originated. 
The  Chinese  pride  turned  this  into  a  chal- 
lenge, and  history  has  recorded  that  where 
machinery  failed,  human  Integrity,  courage, 
and  endurance  prevailed  and  where  snow 
was  a  constant  problem,  snow  sheds  and 
tunnels  were  built  to  conguer  the  elements. 
After  passing  through  the  mountains,  the 
Chinese  crews  of  Southern  Pacific  laid  more 
miles  of  track  per  day  than  the  crews  from 
the  East.  This  track  laying  record  has  never 
been  broken  even  In  these  days  of  modem 
equipment.  To  this  day,  after  over  100  years 
of  the  completion  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railroad,  recognition  has  always  been  cred- 
ited to  the  Chinese  for  their  contribution  to 
help  build  the  West. 

Immediately  after  the  Oold  Rush  and  the 
completion  of  the  railroad,  the  need  for  these 
thousands  and  thoxisands  of  orientals  was 
over,  jiven  though  a  great  number  returned 
to  their  native  land,  many  stayed  for  a  new 
life  In  the  "Oolden  Hills  of  Opportunity"  as 
the  Chinese  called  America.  The  non-orien- 
tal people  looked  upon  them  as  the  "yellow 
peril"  who  Infringed  on  their  political  and 
economical  haven.  Because  of  this  fear,  the 
Chinese  were  abused,  threatened,  beatened, 
and  their  homes  often  destroyed.  With  this 
background  of  misunderstanding,  prejudice 
began  against  the  Chinese.  Bills  were  passed 
and  laws  adopted  to  discriminate  and  sup- 
IM«ss  them. 

Some  of  the  laws  were:  A  person  of  Chi- 
nese descent  could  not  vote,  could  not  own 
property,  oould  not  get  a  license  to  do  busi- 
ness, ooiild  not  bring  their  wives  Into  this 
coiintry:  Chinese  testimony  was  not  ac- 
ceptable In  court,  and  a  very  small  quota 


could  Immigrate  Into  the  U.S.  annually.  This 
limited  these  pepole  to  hold  jobs  of  a  ser- 
vitude nature,  such  as  cooks,  house  boys, 
laundry  workers,  laborer  of  all  types,  and 
other  lower  classes  of  occupations. 

In  this  tunnoll  and  frustration,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wise  old  men  of  China  prevailed. 
They  fully  realized  and  understood  that  ra- 
cial discrimination  Is  a  social  disease.  It  Is 
created,  festered,  thrived,  and  spread  In  the 
minds  of  individuals.  What  Is  more  important 
they  realized  In  order  to  cure  or  eradicate 
this  disease,  the  solution  must  take  the  same 
channel  from  which  It  was  created  and  no 
threats,  Intimidations,  or  violence  can  be 
medicine. 

With  these  thoughts,  two  organizations 
began  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Chi- 
nese status  In  America. 

The  Chinese  Six  Company,  as  It  translated 
In  English,  has  as  Its  members  Chinese  from 
the  six  different  villages  of  Canton  that  were 
predominantly  here.  It  was  organized  to  self 
regulate  its  own  people.  It  had  Its  own  rules 
and  court  hearings  and  law  enforcements. 
Although  Chinese  punishment  for  breaking 
some  of  the  American  laws  thus  bringing 
disgrace  to  the  Chinese  race  were  very  dras- 
tic by  today's  standards.  It  was  very  effective. 
Because  of  the  watchdog  tactics  of  this  or- 
ganization, the  crime  rate  committed  by 
Chlneee  Is  very  small.  Their  social  behavior 
Is  beyond  repro€u;h  and  no  Chlneee  need  be 
on  welfare. 

The  Six  Company  organization  provides  a 
basis  In  which  ancient  and  sound  traditions 
stlU  serve  as  an  authoritative  gtilde  to  good 
personal  conduct.  It  Is  through  this  good 
personal  conduct  that  the  wise  men  hoped 
discrimination  would  be  healed  and  their 
people  slowly  and  firmly  accepted. 

The  other  organization  Is  the  Chinese 
American  Citizens  Alliance  comprising  as  Its 
members  American  Citizens  of  Chinese  an- 
cestry. It  was  organized  75  years  ago  and  has 
the  longest  history  and  Is  the  largest  citizen's 
group  In  the  country  today.  Its  purpose  and 
objective  are:  to  form  a  more  perfect  body; 
to  Inculcate  the  principles  of  charity.  Justice, 
brotherly  love  and  fidelity  among  its  mem- 
bers; to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
happiness  of  Its  members;  to  quicken  the 
spirit  of  American  Patriotism;  to  secure  the 
legal  rights  of  Its  members;  and  to  secure 
equal  economical  and  political  opportunities 
for  all  American  citizens. 

This  organization,  as  Its  objectives  Imply, 
encouraged  Its  members  to  be  outstanding 
citizens  and  take  the  battle  to  repeal  these 
discriminatory  laws  In  the  courts,  to  the 
legislature,  and  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
achievements  of  this  organization's  taking 
this  route  Is  history  and  the  results  are  very 
self  evident.  Both  organizations  have 
achieved  their  goals,  one  through  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  people  and  the  other 
through  the  democratic  process. 

Today  after  40  years  since  all  these  dis- 
criminatory laws  were  repealed,  there  Is  no 
resentment  nor  do  the  Chinese  hold  any 
malice  toward  the  people  who  tormented 
them.  We  have  long  ago  understood  and  be- 
lieved that  discrimination  works  both  ways. 
We  remembered  that  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  many  different  and  unusual  hab- 
its, traits,  customs,  and  religion.  Their  \m- 
wllllngness  to  immediately  accept  the  cus- 
toms of  their  adopted  country  could  be 
construed  as  part  of  the  reason  for  discrimi- 
nation and  their  nonacceptance. 

Confucliis  once  said,  "It  Is  very  easy  to 
blame  others  for  our  troubles,  but  difficult 
to  blame  ourselves".  There  is  a  lot  of  wisdom 
In  this  proverb. 

Today,  there  may  be  Isolated  and  Individual 
cases  of  non-acceptance.  This  Is  not  re- 
garded as  racial  discrimination.  The  Chinese 
feel  there  will  always  be  discrimination,  be 
It  by  class,  by  financial,  by  sex.  by  age,  by 
rellc^on,  or  others.  We  believe  It  Is  our  Amer- 
ican   sovereign    right    to    choose    our    own 
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friends,  associates,  and  neighbors,  and  no 
one  should  Impose  themselves  where  they  are 
not  welcome. 

Today,  the  Chinese  feel  It  Is  almost  Just  as 
embarrassing  to  discriminate  for,  as  It  is 
against.  We  strongly  wish  to  emphasize  we 
do  not  ask  for,  nor  expect,  any  special 
privileges  than  anyone  else  because  of  our 
race  or  ancestry. 

We  deplore  the  practice  of  employment 
based  on  race,  ancestry  or  other  reasons  than 
ability.  This  unfair  and  dangerous  practice 
has  already  caused  rebellious  reaction  of 
some  minority  groups  and  much  unrest  in 
the  well-qualified  person  regardless  of  race 
or  color.  Misguided  government  and  Industry 
win  have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  start- 
ing and  abetting  of  this  reverse  discrimina- 
tion plus  the  lowering  of  the  workmanship 
standards  In  the  19th  centiiry. 

We  feel  that  the  unrest  of  the  youth  today 
Is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  minority 
races  to  take  a  strong  initiative  for  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  excel  In  higher  educa- 
tion. In  four  or  five  years  of  a  lifetime,  they 
in  turn  could  be  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
country.  It  will  take  patience,  courage,  and 
perseverance  to  achieve  this  goal,  but  re- 
wards are  great  because  no  one  can  begrudge 
these  youths  of  their  own  achievement. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chinese  feel  they  have 
been  as  great  a  victim  of  discrimination  and 
suppression  as  any  other  i>eople  In  America. 
We  have  proven  to  our  own  satisfaction  and 
great  pride,  that  from  humble  origin,  by  hard 
work  and  perseverance  In  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  we  have  developed  among  us 
outstanding  doctors,  lawyers,  judges,  scien- 
tists, professional  men  of  all  types,  as  well  as 
owners  of  all  types  of  businesses. 

We  regard  ourselves  as  the  living  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  American  dream  of  oppor- 
tumty  for  every  man,  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed.  Anyone  who  Is  willing  to  recognize, 
to  work,  and  to  grasp  the  opportunities  that 
are  available  to  him  In  America  can  succeed. 
We  have  proved  to  our  own  satisfaction 
that  from  the  personal  efforts  of  our  parents 
and  of  ourselves,  we  have  won  the  resi>ect  and 
esteem  of  our  Caucasian  neighbors  and  at 
no  time,  I  repeat,  at  no  time,  have  we  ever 
had  to  resort  to  violence  to  achieve  the  status 
which  we  now  enjoy. 


KENT.  OHIO,  DISTURBANCE 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like 
many  other  Members  of  this  lx>dy,  was 
saddened  and  shocked  to  read  this  morn- 
ing in  the  newspapers  about  what  took 
place  yesterday  at  Kent  State  University 
In  Ohio. 

I  think  this  House  should  not  make  a 
snap  judgment  on  this  sad  incident.  It 
deserves  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion by  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Justice, 
by  the  Ohio  State  authorities,  and  by  the 
local  law-enforcement  agencies. 

We  owe  this  to  the  students,  to  the 
Ohio  National  Ouard,  to  the  university 
administration,  to  ourselves,  and  the 
people  we  represent. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  Incidents  of 
recent  weeks  have  disturbed  people  very 
much.  One  incident  was  a  speech  made 
on  the  Kent  campus  by  Jerry  Rubin  on 
April  11.  I  include  in  these  remarks  the 
text  of  an  Associated  Press  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Herald 
Dispatch  and  Advertiser  of  that  date: 
"Kill  Youm  Pabxnts,"  Kznt  Ciowd  Aoviskd 

Knrr,  Ohio. — "We  have  to  disrupt  every 
Institution,  break  every  law,  we've  go>t  to  all 
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become  criminals,"  Youth  International 
Party  (Tipple)  leader  Jerry  Rubin  told  about 
1,000  Kent  State  University  students  Friday. 

Rubin,  one  of  the  defendants  In  the  recent 
Chicago  trial  for  Inciting  to  riot  during  the 
1968  Democratic  National  Convention,  called 
on  his  audience  that  sat  on  the  grass  around 
him  on  the  university's  front  campus  oval,  to 
"kill  your  parents." 

He  said  America's  youth  Is  a  persecuted 
class  that  Is  Indoctrinated  by  parents,  teach- 
ers, schools  and  the  government. 

"Tou  work  until  you  become  66  so  you  can 
retire,"  be  a«ld.  "Tou're  born  retired.  Work 
Is  a  dirty  word.  I  don't  work.  Work  Is  doing 
something  for  money  and  that's  why  so  many 
people  out  in  American  society  are  unhappy, 
because  they  dont  do  anything  that  they  en- 
Joy,  they're  Just  Interested  In  money." 

Rubin,  who  called  tat  a  revolution  to  over- 
throw the  government  and  change  the  sys- 
tem, said  that  a  baby  Is  trained  to  Join  the 
system  of  working  for  money  through  "disci- 
pline, control  .  .  .  and  by  sending  him  to 
school." 

As  he  q>oke,  four  supporters  passed 
through  the  audience,  which  Included  plain- 
clothes police,  and  collected  donations  for 
court  fines  owed  by  four  members  of  the 
Kent  State  Students  For  A  Democratic  So- 
ciety. 

The  four  were  arrested  last  April  for  al- 
legedly Inciting  to  riot  at  the  imlverslty  and 
are  presently  m  the  Portage  County  jail  in 
Ravenna. 

Several  members  of  the  audience  spoke 
following  Rubin.  All  were  apiplauded  except 
one  young  man  who  asked  everyone  there  to 
help  a  cleanup  project  In  the  dty  of  Kent 
tJils  weekend. 

A  number  of  people  of  my  district  took 
exception  to  this  man  coming  onto  the 
campus  of  a  university  dedicated  to  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  And  they 
wrote  to  me  about  It,  letting  me  know 
in  detail  how  they  felt. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  letters,  I  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Members 
of  this  House,  I  append  herewith  the 
detailed  correspondence  between  my  of- 
fice and  the  Department  of  Justice: 

Aful  16, 1970. 

Hon.  John  Mitchkll, 

Attorney  General,  V.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Oekxral  MrrcmnJ.:  Several  residents 
of  my  area  have  sent  me  copies  of  an  As- 
sociated Press  disp>atch  from  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity In  Ohio,  reporting  on  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Jerry  Rubin. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  In  their 
comments  on  this  matter. 
Best  wishes  always. 

Sincerely,  < 

Cail  D.  Perkins, 
ilember  of  Congress. 


VS.  Depastment  or  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  21, 1970. 
Re  Jerry  Rubin. 
Hon.  Casl  D.  Pexkinb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Congkessman  Perkins:  This  ac- 
knowledges your  communication  of  April  16, 
1970.  It  has  been  referred  for  appropriate 
action  and  a  reply  may  be  exjMCted  In  the 
near  future. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  your 
communication  before  receipt  of  a  formal 
reply,  please  contact  Mr.  Harry  Kullck,  of 
my  office  on  code  187,  extension  3128. 
Sincerely, 

L.M.  Pelleru, 
Assistant    Attorney    General    for    Ad- 
ministration. 


Depastment  of  Justice, 
Washington,  April  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  PzRKms, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Concrxssicam  :  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  16,  1970  enclosing  correspondence 
fnxn  several  of  your  constituents  regarding 
a  recent  talk  given  by  Tipple  leader,  Jerry 
Rubin,  at  Kent  State  University  In  Ohio. 

Tou  may  wish  to  advise  your  constituents 
that  I  share  their  Indignation  at  the  shock- 
ing speech  made  by  Mr.  Rubin  at  Kent  State 
University.  As  you  may  know,  Rubin  has  been 
convicted  of  crossing  state  lines  to  Incite  a 
riot  In  Chicago  and  has  also  been  held  in 
contempt  of  court  by  Judge  Julius  Hoffman. 
Rubin  Is  presently  appealing  his  conviction. 

Furthermore,  we  are  aware  of  the  activities 
of  Jerry  Rubin  and  In  the  event  sufficient 
evidence  Is  developed  to  establish  a  viola- 
tion of  any  additional  Federal  law.  including 
the  Smith  Act  (TnUe  18  U.8.C.  Section  2386) 
prohibiting  the  advocacy  of  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  Government,  your  constituents 
may  be  assured  that  this  Department  will 
take  Immediate  and  effective  steps  to  enforce 
the  applicable  statutes. 

I  hope  that  we  have  been  of  assistance  to 
you  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Walter  Teaclst, 
Assistant  Attorney  GeneraL 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BRAVE  DECISION 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  30,  1970,  during  debate  on  the 
military  procurement  authorization  biU, 
I  attempted  to  explain  to  the  member- 
ship the  circumstances  which  required 
the  President  to  make  his  eventful  deci- 
sion concemlne  Cambodia. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  some  of  it  well  In- 
formed, and,  unfortunately,  some  of  it 
distorted. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  element,  the 
decision  of  the  President  to  eliminate 
the  sanctuaries  used  by  Communist 
troops  In  Cambodia  was  designed  to  save 
American  lives  and  bring  an  earlier  con- 
clusion to  the  unfortunate  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Certainly  no  one  in  this  body  could 
dissent  from  this  objective  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Yet,  In  the  confusion  of  oratory 
and  passion  which  surroimds  a  decision 
of  this  kind,  we  often  find  the  objectives 
of  the  President  so  obfuscated  that  it  is 
almost  In^osslble  to  discuss  intelligently 
the  Issues  Involved. 

The  President,  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  Is  no  less 
concerned  with  the  lives  of  our  men  In 
uniform  than  any  of  us  here  todtiy.  The 
fingiii.«th  and  torture  that  he  must  have 
experienced  In  reaching  his  decision  on 
Cambodia  is  something  that  few  of  us 
can  comprehend,  smd  probably  none  of 
us  will  ever  be  required  to  face. 

It  was  a  problem  which  demanded  im- 
mediate resolution  and,  as  poUtlci&ns, 
each  of  us  in  our  own  hearts,  must  know 
how  great  the  temptation  must  have 
been  to  attempt  to  sldest^  the  Issue  and 
avoid  the  decision.  However,  our  Presi- 
dent In  the  great  tradition  of  his  fore- 
bears, "elected  to  bite  the  bullet"  and 
make  a  decision  which  was  designed  to 
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save  American  lives  at  the  risk  of  the 
President's  political  future.       f 

I  emphasize  these  circumstances  since 
we  cannot  and  should  not  attribute  any 
other  purpose  to  the  President's  action. 
His  decision  was  forthright  amd  cou- 
rageous— make  no  mistake  abou^  that. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  b^ic  facts 
which  led  to  this  presidential  decision. 
As  I  explained  to  the  Memberfe  of  the 
House  on  April  30.  the  Communists  have. 
In  the  past,  used  sanctuaries  in  Cbmbcdia 
for  their  forays  into  South  Vietnam. 
They  have  used  these  sanctuaries  as  a 
safe  haven  from  pursuit  by  Soi^th  Viet- 
namese and  American  forces,  aqd  in  ad- 
dition— and  most  Importantly — they 
have  used  these  sanctuaries  as  b  source 
of  supply  to  continue  the  war  ix  South 
Vietnam  with  weapons  and  ammunition 
provided  by  the  Hanoi  govemnient. 

The  Cambodia  supply  lines  hate  there- 
fore become,  in  truth,  lifelines  for  the 
Vietcong  operating  out  of  Caml^dia. 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  i  though 
loudly  protesting  a  neutral  attitjude,  ac- 
cepted the  presence  of  the  Vietcoiig  in  his 
country  and  for  years  permltfc^  this 
deadly  use  of  these  bases  in  Csimbodia. 
This  reaUty  made  It  possible  Tf or  the 
North  Vietnamese  elements  in  the  m 
Corps  area  and  the  Delta  to  iqaintain, 
without  disruption,  their  capafcUity  to 
inflict  serious  losses  on  our  firces  in 
South  Vietxmm.  J 

The  Importance  of  this  lifeline,  and 
it  can  be  called  nothing  elsej  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  t)ecami  all  too 
apparent  when  with  the  overtnrow  of 
Prince  Sihanouk,  the  Vietcong  Units  lo- 
cated in  the  sanctuary  base  areajmoved 
out  to  gain  control  of  as  much  of  Cam- 
bodia and  the  neighboring  rice  land  as 
they  could,  while  other  forces  df  North 
Vietnam  elements  were  sent  forward  to 
threaten  Phnom  Penh  itself. 

These  events  made  It  crystal  cl4ar  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  units  ware  des- 
perately attempting  to  insure  Uie  fu- 
ture availability  of  their  sanfctuaries 
in  Cambodia  and  their  utillzaltion  of 
Cambodia  as  a  source  of  supply  by  at- 
tempting to  bring  the  existing  Caipbodian 
Government  to  Its  knees. 

Like  Napoleon's  foray  into  Ri 
North  Vietnamese  recognize  full  . 
If  their  supply  lines  are  destroyi 
are  dead. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  No:^ 

namese  also  know  that  if  they  ca^  insure 
the  availability  of  these  supply  lines  and 
the  use  of  Cambodia  as  a  sanctuary,  they 
can  continue  the  war  almost  indefinitely. 
These  crucial  events  therefore  de- 
manded action  by  the  President  jand  he 
was  not  found  wanting.  i 

The  President  can  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  Hanoi  has  largely  sustained  most 
of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  with  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  brought  in  1|hrough 
supply  lines  from  Cambodia.        ' 

These  are  the  weapons  that  ara  killing 
your  sons  as  well  as  the  people  of  SoulK" 
Vietnam  whose  only  plea  Is  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  determine  foil  them- 
selves their  own  future  as  a  naUpn. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  action 
taken  by  the  President  and  urge  that  in 
this  time  of  crisis,  and  make  no  iWstake 
about  it— it  Is  a  time  of  crisis— iv  must 
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forget  our  political  differences,  subdue 
our  passions,  and  Arm  our  determination 
to  support  our  President  who  Is  no  less 
dedicated  to  the  principles  which  you 
and  I  espouse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  my  remarks 
an  excellent  article  by  Joseph  Alsop  con- 
cerning the  President's  Cambodian  de- 
cision. I  hope  each  Member  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Alsop  s  very  fine 
comments  on  this  crucial  matter  before 
the  debate  resimies  tomorrow  on  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,  1970] 
NncoNs  Cambodian  Decision  Is  Beavz,  and 
Mat  Bk  Luckt 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
President  Nixon  has  now  proved  that  he  Is 
a  very  brave  man.  Even  the  opponents  of  his 
Cambodian  decision  have  been  forced  to 
grant  that  much. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  is  also 
a  lucky  man — which  is  Just  as  Important  for 
a  successful  poUtlcal  leader.  But  If  he  Is  even 
reasonably  lucky.  It  should  be  noted  that  he 
has  made  a  good  gamble  In  Cambodia. 

What  makes  it  a  good  gamble  Is  the  simple 
fact  that  ( which  no  U.S.  senator  ever  seems 
to  understand)  that  no  troops  can  fight,  or 
even  continue  to  exist,  without  supply.  For 
years,  Hanoi  has  not  only  used  sanctuary- 
bases  area  In  Cambodia. 

In  addiUon.  Hanoi  has  fed  the  troops  In 
the  sanctuary- base  areas  with  Cambodian 
fish  and  rice;  and  Hanoi  has  nourished 
the  war  in  two-thirds  of  South  Vietnam 
with  weapons  and  ammunition  brought  m 
through  Cambodia.  Thus  the  Cambodian 
supply  lines  have  also  been  Ufe-Unes  And 
these  Ufe-Unes  have  now  been  cut  by  the 
Cambodian  Nationalist  government. 

The  Unportance  of  those  Ufe-Unes  to  Hanoi 
could  be  seen  in  the  initial  responses  to  the 
Nationalist  triumph  In  Phnom  Penh.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  units  In  the  sanctuary-base 
areas  moved  out.  to  gain  control  of  as  much 
of  Cambodia's  neighboring  rice  land  as  they 
could.  On  the  other  hand,  and  more  Im- 
portant. North  Vietnamese  elements  were 
sent  far  forward,  to  threaten  Phnom  Penh 
Itself. 

The  threat  to  Phnom  Penh  was  either  In- 
tended  to  force  the  Nationalist  government 
to  make  a  deal  with  Hanoi,  thus  restoring 
the  old  supply  arrangements.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  ultimately  aimed  to  carry  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  now  an  open  stooge  of 
Hanol-8.  back  to  Phnom  Penh  on  top  of  a 
tank.  It  was  this  threat  to  Phnom  Penh  in 
any  case,  which  flnaUy  forced  President 
Nixon  s  hand. 

The  Cambodian  army,  alone  and  unas- 
sisted, was  simply  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  North  Vietnamese.  Some  kind  of 
collapse  was  ominously  imminent  when 
President  Nixon  acted. 

The  Immediate  aim  of  his  action  was  to 
remove  the  threat  to  Phnom  Penh  by  taking 
the  enemy  In  the  rear.  In  aU  but  the  north- 
era  coraer  of  Cambodia.  In  fact,  the  North 
Vietnamese  divisions  should  now  be  caught 
between  the  devil  and  deep  blue  sea — the 
deep  blue  sea  being  the  Cambodian  army 
and  the  hostile  Cambodia  population,  and  the 
devil  being  the  South  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
ican forces  now  attacking  across  the  border. 

The  key  to  the  situation,  for  the  long  pull, 
is  again  the  problem  of  supply.  For  the  long 
pull,  obviously,  most  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
-ualtsj[n  Cambodia  simply  cannot  survive 
there,  without  supply  lines  of  any  sort.  Those 
in  the  northeast  corner  can  do  so,  by  get- 
ting th^lr  supply  over  the  Laos  trails.  But 
with  any  luck,  all  the  more  Important  sanc- 
tuary-ttase  areas  shotUd  become  untenable  in 
the  ei^. 

Furthermore,  If  the  President's  gamble 
mee)&  with  this  kind  of  success,  there  vrtll 


be  an  extra  dividend  of  inestimable  Impor- 
tance. Here,  once  again,  supply  U  the  key,  for 
remember  that  all  the  weapons  and  all  the 
ammunition  for  aU  the  enemy  forces  In  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  South  Vietnam  formerly 
came  through  SlhanoukvUle  or  over  the 
Cambodian  beaches. 

This  year  Hanoi  has  made  a  great  effort 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  Laos  trails. 
Supplies  brought  through  Laos  may  there- 
fore replace  supplies  from  Cambodia  in 
lower  II  Corps,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  the 
empty  provinces  of  north  in  Corps.  But  m 
most  of  ni  Corps  and  all  of  the  Delta,  the 
enemy  units,  from  guerilla  platoon  up  to 
North  Vietnamese  regiment,  must  eventually 
lose  the  means  to  fight  if  their  Cambodian 
Ilfe-Une  Is  not  restored. 

That  means.  In  turn,  that  substantial  re- 
deployments to  the  more  vulnerable  northern 
areas  will  eventually  become  possible.  Con- 
sider the  Delta,  for  Instance.  Here  North  Viet- 
namese regiments  had  to  be  sent  In,  as  a 
desperate  measure  to  bolster  the  Viet  Cong 
structure,  which  was  in  danger  of  collapse. 

Now  both  the  North  Vietnamese  regiments 
and  the  Viet  Cong  troops  must  probably  look 
forward  to  a  grim  moment  when  their  am- 
munlUon  will  begin  to  run  out.  When  that 
moment  comes  three  or  four  South  Vietnam- 
ese brigades  should  be  enough  to  hold  the 
Delta,  Instead  of  three  regiments,  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

If  the  same  thing  happens  In  most  of  III 
Corps,  that  will  mean  more  troops  set  free. 
Thus  the  enemy  will  finally  have  to  face 
forces  in  n  Corps  and  I  Corps  that  will  be 
nearly  double  In  strength  the  forces  that 
now  defend  those  areas.  And  that  should  be 
enough  to  break  Hanoi's  teeth. 

In  sum.  President  Nixon's  gamble  has  its 
grave  risks,  as  any  wartime  move  always  has. 
But  if  his  luck  holds,  the  pay-oS  wlU  be 
huge. 


THE  "CHICAGO  7"  SHOULD  HAVE 
THEIR  BONDS  REVOKED 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  increasingly  volatile  situation  on  the 
Nation's  college  campuses  and  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  mockery  of  the  legal  process  that  per- 
sons who  stand  convicted  of  crossing 
State  lines  to  Incite  riots  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  play  active  roles  in  organiz- 
ing demonstrations  which  may  result  In 
riots  and  disorders. 

In  recent  days  members  of  the  so- 
called  "Chicago  7,"  who  are  free  under 
bond  following  their  trial  and  conviction 
and  pending  appeal  have  appeared  at 
various  crisis  points  around  the  coun- 
try— at  New  Haven  last  weekend  and 
here  In  Washington  this  week. 

One  of  these,  Rennie  Davis,  who  spoke 
yesterday  to  an  assembly  at  one  local 
university  and  called  for  what  he  termed 
"a  national  liberation  brigade"  to  come 
to  Washington  to  "liberate  this  coun- 
try." This  is  similar,  of  course,  to  the  ap- 
peal made  by  Mr.  Davis  and  other  con- 
victed members  of  the  "Chicago  7"  which 
led  to  the  mob  demonstrations  in  Chicago 
In  1968 — the  very  acts  which  led  to  their 
trial  and  conviction. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
arrived — If  it  is  not  long  overdue — for 
Judicial  authorities  in  Chicago  to  take 
action  to  review  the  condition  of  bond 
granted  the  "Chicago  7"  either  to  impose 
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limitations  on  their  movements  as  pro- 
vided by  law  or  If  necessary,  to  revoke 
said  bonds. 

I  am  therefore  writing  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell  today  asking  that  he 
Instigate  through  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment appropriate  measures  to  bring 
Rennie  Davis  and  his  fellow-convicted 
defendants  back  Into  court  In  Chicago, 
posthaste,  for  a  hearing  on  this  matter  so 
important  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
this  Nation's  Capital  and  the  country  as 
a  whole. 


CAMBODIA 


(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  long 
and  careful  consideration,  and  with  great 
disquietude,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  must  publicly  express  my 
strong  disagreement  with  the  action  of 
President  Nixon  in  sending  American 
troops  into  Cambodia. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  supported 
the  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  Southeast 
Asia,  in  the  belief  that  our  national  goal 
there  was  to  assure  the  freedom,  includ- 
ing their  right  to  self-determination,  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  out 
of  the  view  that  this  national  goal  was 
being  served  by  the  military  endeavors 
of  the  United  States  in  that  area. 

Further,  I  have  given  my  full  support 
to  the  policies  and  actions  of  both  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  Nixon 
S        administration    which    were    aimed    at 
5;       securing  an  honorable  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  actions  of  President  Johnson  in 
deescalating  the  level  of  military  activity 
in  Vietnam  and  in  ctMnmenclng  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  had  my  support,  as  did 
President  Nixon's  moves  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  American  contingent  in  South 
Vietnam  while  continuing  negotiations. 

As  late  as  April  20.  1970.  President 
Nixon  addressed  the  American  people 
on  television  and  radio  to  assure  them 
that  the  level  of  American  involvement 
would  continue  to  be  reduced. 

President  Nixon's  promise  of  a  further 
phased  withdrawal  of  some  150,000  men 
over  the  next  12  months  gave  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  hope  that  the  President 
had  taken  effective  steps  to  implement 
the  yet  unrevealed  plsm  for  conclusion 
of  the  Vietnam  war  to  which  he  alluded 
during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1968. 

The  events  of  the  last  week— high- 
lighted by  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment on  April  30  that  American  troops 
were  being  deployed  Into  Cambodia— lead 
me  to  the  conclusion,  sadly,  that  the 
President  at  no  time  had  a  firm  plan  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  an  honor- 
able negotiated  conclusion.  If  he  did  have 
such  a  plan,  recent  events  make  it  clear 
that  he  has  abandoned  it  out  of  stress, 
panic  or  plain  folly. 

Our  military  operations  in  Cambodia, 
as  publicly  defined  by  the  President,  of- 
fer the  most  minimal  tactical  or  stra- 
tegic military  benefits. 

The  news  reports  indicate  that  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces 
generally  have  faded  away  from  the  base 


areas  which  President  Nixon  said  were 
the  objective  of  our  forces  and  the  forces 
of  the  (jovemment  of  South  Vietnam. 
Apparently  only  nominal  amounts  of 
supplies  have  come  into  the  hands  of 
our  forces.  Thus,  the  immediate  tactical 
advantage  is  of  small  order — the  enemy 
forces  remain  and  will  return  the  mo- 
ment our  troops  are  withdrawn. 

Insofar  as  strategic  advantage  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  appear  that  such  can 
be  gained  only  if  we  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  prepared  to  continue  and 
expand  activities  within  Cambodia  for 
the  indefinite  future. 

Despite  his  solemn  promise  to  the 
American  people  that  such  would  not 
be  the  case,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
actions  of  President  Nixon  with  regard 
to  Cambodia  are  calculated  to  bring  a 
substantial  escalation  of  the  level  of 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  through 
a  significant  expansion  of  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  Recent  history  in- 
dicates that  -ve  will  not  easily  withdraw 
from  Cambodia,  particularly  if  it  finally 
develops  that  our  incursion  has  not  led 
to  the  expected  tactical  gain.  In  fact,  if 
logic  demanded  that  our  forces  seek 
out  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
in  their  sanctuaries  in  eastern  Cam- 
bodia, cannot  it  be  assumed  that  the 
same  logic  will  demand  our  seeking  out 
such  forces  in  central  Cambodia,  in 
Laos,  in  Thailand,  and  perhaps  in 
North  Vietnam. 

The  actions  In  Cambodia,  particularly 
when  coupled  with  renewed  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  may  well  lead  to  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  negotiations  in 
Paris.  In  such  event,  the  pressure  to 
maintain  and  expand  our  military  en- 
deavors in  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
heightened.  Instead  of  the  withdrawal 
of  150,000  American  men  over  the  next 
12  months,  the  policy  of  the  President 
could  lead  to  the  infusion  of  additional 
American  troops.  Instead  of  declining 
casualty  totals,  casualties  would  then 
rise.  Instead  of  lessening  demands  for 
military  funding,  budgetary  strictures 
would  increase,  with  a  totally  unaccept- 
able Impact  upon  our  vital  domestic 
programs.  Social  unrest  at  home  could 
become  substantially  more  Intense. 
These  are  costs  we  cannot  afford  and 
should  not  undertake. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT'S 
ACTION  IN  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
had  the  pleasure,  along  with  a  number 
of  our  congressional  delegation,  to  be 
briefed  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
on  the  Cambodian  situation.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,  which  lasted  over  2 
hours,  I  am  convinced  that  the  President 
is  attempting  to  win  and  also  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  as  quickly  sis  possible.  While 
at  first  I  had  some  apprehension  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Caunbodian  venture,  it 
now  appears  quite  clear  that  this  is  not 
an  invasion  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
The  President  made  it  quite  clear  that  all 
troops  now  in  Cambodia  are  busily  en- 


gaged In  destroying  the  enemy  sanctu- 
aries and  facilities  that  have  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  American 
troops. 

The  operation  was  designed  to  neu- 
tralize the  enemy  sanctuaries  from  which 
they  emanated  and  moimted  attacks  on 
South  Vietnamese  cities  and  silso  Ameri- 
can installations  causing  a  number  of 
casualties  among  our  troops.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  action  now  underway 
will  deprive  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese of  that  capability  and  will  be 
instrumental  in  the  saving  of  many 
American  and  other  lives.  With  the  de- 
struction of  the  sanctuary  facilities,  the 
supplies  contained  therein,  the  military 
equipment  of  Communist  origin  captured 
and  destroyed,  and  with  the  coming  of 
the  monsoon  season,  it  will  be  well  into 
1971  before  the  enemy  can  again  main- 
tain such  an  operation  as  they  have 
been  from  their  headquarters  on  the 
Cambodian  border. 

This  operation  will  add  impetus  to  the 
already  announced  orderly  withdrawal  of 
150.000  more  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  during  the  coming  year.  I  am 
likewise  convinced  that  it  will  save  many 
American  lives  in  our  armed  services.  It 
is  estimated  now  that  the  operation  will 
be  completed  within  5  weeks;  in  fact, 
many  imits  will  begin  withdrawal  after 
their  completed  mission  the  first  part  of 
next  week.  The  President  has  emphasized 
that  he  does  not  seek  to  widen  or  extend 
the  war  but  the  enemy  has  never  taken 
that  stand. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  me  to 
support  President  Nixon.  I  do  so  not  in 
blind  allegiance  but  rather  because  I  am 
convinced  that  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief  he  has  carefully  weighed  the  op- 
tions and  he  has  concluded  that  this 
limited  Cambodian  action  will  permit 
him  to  keep  his  promise  of  such  with- 
drawal as  is  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  our  troops. 

We  are  all  frustrated  by  the  rage  of 
this  bitter  conflict  and  all  of  us  seek  to 
contribute  to  its  earliest  possible  ter- 
mination. We  must,  however,  be  resdists 
and  support  the  Commander  in  Chief  in 
his  determination  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  convinced  he  is  not  seek- 
ing a  total  military  victory  at  this  time 
but  rather  to  attain  an  objective  where- 
by the  South  Vietnamese  can  take  over 
their  coimtry  totally  and  maintain  their 
own  independent  form  of  government. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  "PAYOFF" 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  President  in  sending  American 
ground  troop>s  into  Cambodia  is  a  most 
serious  constitutional  matter.  I  do  not 
understand  how  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  previously  could  con- 
tend that  this  military  action  Is  not  an 
invasion,  that  it  does  not  violate  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  what  has  been  re- 
garded up  to  now  as  a  neutral  nation. 
The  President  neither  sought  nor  re- 
ceived congressional  approval  for  tills 
unilateral  action.  He  does  not  even  pre- 
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tend  that  Cambodia  requeited  United 
States  ground  forces.  He  ha4  repudiated 
his  own  campaign  pledges  and  his  own 
promises  to  the  American  people  that  he 
was  going  to  bring  this  war  I  to  an  end. 

It  is  a  curious  twist  oi  logic  which 
makes  it  possible  to  rationale  le  extending 
the  war  into  Cambodia  aiid  bombing 
North  Vietnam  with  promised  troop 
withdrawals. 

The  minority  leader's  app^val  of  the 
Presidents  actions  with  regsM^  to  Cam- 
bodia, which  were  taken  without  either 
consultation  with,  or  the  conjcurrence  of. 
the  Congress,  is  in  sharp  coitrast  to  his 
views  expressed  at  a  news  coherence  on 
January  9,  1968.  when  he  rented  to  re- 
ports that  the  Johnson  adftiinistration 
was  considering  hot  pursuit  across  the 
Cambodian  border  from  Vietnam.  At  that 
time  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  said:  { 

It  Is  Important  th»t  tb«y  (the  Adminis- 
tration) come  to  Congress,  presfnt  the  prob- 
lem, and  get  our  concurrence.;  before  they 
adopt  a  new  policy  of  hot  pursul|b.  Tills  would 
be  a  drastic  change. 


J. 


The  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  OERAi.t>  R.  Ford) 
Just  spoke  of  a  beneficial  ^yofT  from 
the  Presidents  decision.        1 

The  payoff  is  clear.  The  payoff  Is 
further  polarization  of  our  Society,  fur- 
ther alienation  of  our  younjg  people,  a 
further  deepening  of  our  dor^estic  crisis, 
further  estrangement  from  our  allies. 

The  administration  is  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  tljere  is  only 
one  solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  is  a  political  solution.    I 

As  long  the  the  Presidenti  persists  in 
believing  that  what  is  essentially  a  po- 
litical issue  can  be  settled  by  military 
means,  we  shall  be  bogged  down  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  years  and  years  to 
come.  I  believe  it  is  essentliU  that  the 
Congress  assert  its  authority  and  make 
clear  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Its  disapproval  of  hi^  action  in 
Cambodia  and  make  clear  our  determi- 
nation to  bring  home  from  Vietnam  as 
rapidly  as  possible  aU  American  forces. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REPRESENTATION 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  teslpore  (Mr. 
CtTLvnt).  Under  a  previous  <^rder  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  fronl  Maryland 
(Mr.  OxTDE)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  America 
approaches  its  200th  birthday,  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Congresman 
MacOkxgok  and  I  think  the  time  is  ripe 
to  fulfill  the  Republican  pledge  to  pro- 
vide voting  representation  to.  Congress 
for  the  District  of  Colimibia.JThe  reason 
for  this  step  was  simuned  up  In  a  sen- 
tence in  President  Nixon's  message  al- 
most a  year  ago : 

It  should  offend  the  democrajtlc  senses  of 
this  Nation  that  the  860.000  cklsens  of  its 
c^ttal  oooaprlsliig  a  p<9Ulatloa  larger  than 
eleven  ot  its  sMtes  have  no  v^lce  In  Con- 
gresa.  * 

This  year,  the  cause  of  voting  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  for  the  tMstrict  has 
a  strong  ally  in  the  League  of  Women 


Voters  of  the  United  States.  The  league 
Is  celebrating  half  a  century  of  service 
to  better  government  and  has  made  its 
50th  anniversary  the  "Year  of  the 
Voter."  Taking  as  Its  slogan,  "D.C.— Last 
Colony,"  the  league  has  been  gathering 
signatures  from  citizens  of  all  50  of  our 
States  on  petitions  urging  voting  repre- 
sentation for  District  residents.  These  pe- 
titions will  be  presented  to  Members  of 
Congress  during  the  league's  national 
convention,  now  in  progress.  Because  of 
the  low  political  visibility  of  this  injus- 
tice, the  league  is  to  be  highly  commend- 
ed for  their  vigorous  efforts  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  Amerlc&n  citizens  in  all 
of  our  States. 

I  am  confident  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  favor  extending  the  right 
to  vote  for  congressional  representation 
to  their  compatriots  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Their  disenfranchisement  is 
an  accident  of  history,  one  of  the  few 
matters  overlooked  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  who  wrote  our  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States — article  I. 
section  2 — and  the  District  is  not  a  State. 
That  the  effect  of  this  provision  disen- 
franchised the  District  by  accident 
Is  clear  from  Jsmies  Madison's  state- 
ment in  the  Federalist,  No.  43,  that  the 
residents  of  the  new  Federal  City  should 
"of  course  have  their  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  government  which  is  to  exer- 
cise authority  over  them." 

Madison's  observation  is  no  less  true 
today,  when  Congress  not  only  legislates 
for  the  District  as  part  of  the  Nation 
but  is  directly  responsible  for  the  affairs 
of  the  city.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
our  continued  failure  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation. District  citizens  pay  taxes  and 
answer  draft  calls  but  they  have  no  voice 
in  the  legislative  decisions  that  require 
them  to  do  so.  They  encounter  problems 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  but  there  is  no 
representative  In  Congress  to  whom  they 
can  turn  for  help.  All  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  District  Committee  know  that  Dis- 
trict citizens  have  views  to  express  and 
problems  to  discuss  like  everyone  else, 
and  we  do  what  we  can  to  give  them  a 
hearing.  But  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  put  it — 

No  U.S.  Senator  or  U.S.  Representative  can 
or  should  have  the  Interests  of  the  District 
as  his  prime  concern.  The  District  needs  Its 
own  voice  and  vote. 

I  believe  that  we  Republicans  have  a 
special  opportunity  and  responsibility  to 
advance  the  President's  program  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  first  resoluticui 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
giving  District  citizens  the  vote  was  in- 
troduced by  a  Republican  in  1877,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  the  last  such  resolution 
approved  by  this  Congress  and  ratified 
by  the  States  before  another  century  slips 
by.  Resolutions  have  been  pr<^?osed  and 
extensive  hearings  held  in  many  Con- 
gresses, including  the  last.  But  time  is 
fast  running  out  on  the  91st. 

In  a  letter  to  our  Republican  colleagues. 
Congressman  MacGrkcor  and  I  asked 
support  of  voting  representation  meas- 
ures for  the  District,  and  we  have  re- 


ceived strong  backing  from  30  of  our 
colleagues.  Most  of  the  30  are  cospon- 
soring  bills  granting  several  types  of  vot- 
ing representation  and  11  more  Repub- 
licans have  already  Introduced  legisla- 
tion on  voting  representation.  We  ask 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  expedite 
consideration  of  these  measures  so  that 
the  House  can  act  within  the  year. 

We  also  need  simultaneous  and 
prompt  action  on  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  nonvoting  delegate  to  repre- 
sent the  District  pending  final  ratifica- 
tion of  an  amendment  for  voting  repre- 
sentation. The  nonvoting  delegate  bill 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  and  only 
awaits  a  favorable  report  from  the  Dis- 
trict Committee.  It  is  up  to  us  as  Re- 
publicans to  help  the  President  deliver 
on  this  part  of  his  program,  too.  As  he 
reminded  us: 

The  District  Is  a  federal  city,  but  It  should 
not  be  a  federal  colony.  Nearly  200  years  ago, 
the  people  of  America  confronted  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  without  representation.  It 
was  not  acceptable  then;  It  hardly  ts  Justi- 
fiable today. 

I  am  honored  to  Join  today  with  30  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  in  support  of 
a  remedy  for  a  historic  injustice: 

Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Edward  Biesteh,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Donald  Brotzman,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Daniel  Btttton.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Don  Clausen,  of  California. 

Mr.  Barber  Conable,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Dellenback.  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  MARvm  EscH.  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ei)wiN  EsHLEMAN.  Of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  John  Erlknborn,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Peter  FRELDJCHrrYSEN,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jakes  Hastings,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Heckler,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Hogan.  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Robert  McClory,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Paul  McCloskey,  of  C?alifomla. 

Mr.  Joseph  McDade.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Charles  Mosher,  of  Ohio. 

ISx.  Howard  Pollock,  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Albert  <3uie,  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OcDEN  Reid.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Donald  Reigle,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Howard  Robison,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Donald  Riegle.  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Frkd  Schwkngel,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Robert  Stavtord,  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  William  Steiger,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  of  Michigan. 

The  following  Republican  Members 
have  previously  introduced  bills  to  pro- 
vide voting  representation : 

Mr.  John  Buchanan,  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Joel  Broyhill.  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  William  Cowger,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Gude,  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Frank  Horton.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  James  McClttre.  of  Idaho. 

Blr.  Anchxr  Nelsxn.  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Alvin  O'Konski.  of  Wl^nsln. 

Mr.  Charles  WicciNs^of^allfomla. 

Mr.  Larry  Winn,  o>KSxisas. 

Mr.  John  ZwACH,x)f  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieldV 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZWACH.<Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
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associate  myself  with  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  and  with  my  colleague,  Clark 
MacGregor,  of  Minnesota,  in  this  effort. 

It  is  something  that  should  have  long 
since  been  accomplished.  It  seems  that 
the  objective  has  always  been  so  close 
and  yet  so  elusive. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  should 
not  go  by  without  the  submission  of  this 
measure. 

Also,  I  want  to  commend  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  on  their  50th  anniver- 
sary, and  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  As 
has  been  said,  this  is  an  elusive  resolu- 
tion to  have  enacted  in  the  Congress. 
However,  I  believe  that  we  can  take  hope 
In  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  did  receive  the  right  to  vote 
in  presidential  elections,  after  years  of 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  spirit  is 
here  and  with  the  good  firm  support  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  the  reporting  of  this  reso- 
lution from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ironic 
that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  supposedly  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  democratic  system,  to 
set  aside  time  to  defend  the  right  of 
democracy  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  city  which  is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  symbol  of 
freedom  for  all  citizens  to  participate  In 
their  Government  should  be  the  only 
city  In  the  Nation  whose  citizens  have 
no  right  to  elect  their  government. 

Our  democratic  heritage  Is  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  citizen — except 
for  the  850.000  residents  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  city.  There  are  more  American 
citizens  in  the  District  of  Columbia  than 
in  11  of  the  States,  but  these  citizens 
have  no  representation  In  the  House  and 
In  the  Senate. 

Citizens  of  the  District  bear  all  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  In  the 
United  States — they  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  they  pay  taxes.  We  should  not 
have  to  remind  the  United  States  that 
"taxation  without  representation  Is  tjrr- 
anny." 

I  am  proud  to  join  In  this  special 
order  to  indicate  my  continuing  strong 
support  for  Immediate  passage  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  guaranteeing  for 
once  and  for  all  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  representation  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Over  the  past  few  years  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  broad  action  to  assure 
that  no  American  citizen  shall  be  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
color,  race,  or  creed.  It  Is  time  that  we 
add  "residence"  to  that  list. 

I  want  also  to  indicate  my  strong  sup- 
port for  proposals  which  would  provide 
self-government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  President  Nixon  said: 

Oood  government.  In  the  case  of  a  dty, 
must  be  local  government. 

The  Congress  simply  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  interest  to  manage  this  city 
effectively  and  efficiently.  The  result  of 
our  failures  has  been  confusion  and  a 
breakdown  In  responsible  government. 


The  present  city  council-mayor  system  Is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  previous  ad- 
ministrations, but  cannot  In  any  way 
serve  as  an  alternate  to  a  city  govern- 
ment elected  by  the  people  which  it 
serves. 

Each  of  these  Issues  Is  Important.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  this  Congress  act  on 
each  of  them.  It  Is  essential,  however, 
that  they  not  be  confused.  While  there  Is 
room  for  legitimate  debate  on  the  type 
of  local  governmental  system  which 
should  be  adopted  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  should  be  no  debate 
about  the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
be  represented  in  the  Congress.  We  can 
no  longer  tolerate  this  deprivation  of 
American  rights.  We  can  no  longer  pre- 
tend to  be  a  representative  body  when 
850,000  of  our  citizens  are  brazenly  de- 
nied representation. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  my  neighboring  district  in  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Gxn)E). 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  in  1800  our  predecessors  in  the 
sixth  Congress  of  the  United  States  stood 
in  this  Chamber  and  debated  national 
representation  for  District  of  Columbia 
residents — the  very  issue  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  today,  170  years  later. 

I  am  also  amsized  that,  since  1789, 
nearly  100  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced calling  for  some  form  of  national 
representation  for  these  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  body,  and 
the  other  body,  have  been  unresponsive 
to  these  efforts.  How  can  it  take  170 
years  to  decide  so  basic  an  issue  as  fran- 
chise for  American  citizens  and  tax- 
payers? 

Tomorrow,  coinciding  with  the  pres- 
entation by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  a  nationwide  petition  calling  for  full 
representation,  I  will  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  give  full  representation 
to  District  of  Columbia  residents.  This 
resolution  offers  no  more  and  no  less  than 
what  is  accorded  every  other  American 
citizen — the  representation  of  two  Sena- 
tors and  the  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  which  District  of  Colimibia 
residents  would  be  entitled  as  a  body  of 
850.000  citizens. 

I  have  been  advised.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  resolution  is  going  too  far,  too  ftist. 
The  attitude  seems  to  prevail  that  we 
should  give  District  of  Columbia  residents 
token  representation  and  see  how  that 
works  before  going  all  the  way.  But  has 
anyone  thought  about  the  170  years  it 
may  take  before  a  followup  amendment 
extending  full  rights  and  privileges  is 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  link  na- 
tional representation  with  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  would  empha- 
size that  there  is  no  causal  relationship 
between  these  two  proposals.  I  am  as 
much  concerned  as  any  other  American 
who  views  the  Nation's  Capital  as  his 
second  home  that  a  Federal  enclave  be 
maintained.  But  voting  representation 
has  no  relation  to  the  District's  imlque 
position  as  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  We  are  the  only  nation  in  the 


world,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  does  not  be- 
stow on  the  residents  of  its  capital  city 
this  time-honored  privilege  and  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  right  of 
suffrage. 

The  people  of  the  District  must  obey 
national  laws,  which  they  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  making.  They  must  pay  na- 
tional taxes  without  representation  in 
the  body  which  imposes  and  distributes 
these  taxes.  They  send  their  sons  to  war 
without  the  voice  of  other  Americans  in 
deciding  whether  there  shall  be  war.  In 
short,  they  su-e  governed  without  their 
consent  and  taxed  without  legislative 
representation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  I  am  daily  made 
aware  of  the  control  which  this  com- 
mittee, and  its  counterpart  in  the  other 
body,  have  over  the  affairs  of  the  Capital 
city.  And  this  is  as  It  should  be  if  we 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  Federal  en- 
clave. But  for  specifically  this  reason 
the  people  of  the  District  have  even  more 
of  a  right  to  be  represented  in  Congress. 
The  Congress  is  the  real  "city  council" 
and  "State  legislature"  of  the  District, 
yet  the  people  of  the  District  are  denied 
8Uiy  participation  in  the  making  of  most 
of  their  local  laws. 

I  think  we  have  had  ample  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  neutral.  Fed- 
eral enclave  for  conducting  Government 
business.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
strong  feelings  on  the  importance  of 
this  concept  while  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  bills  which  are 
pendhig  before  the  District  of  C<dum- 
bia  Committee  relating  to  local  repre- 
sentation. 

One  of  these  bills,  providing  for  a  non- 
voting delegate  to  sit  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  an  interim  measure 
to  compensate  for  the  full  representatlMi 
which  csm  only  be  achieved  through 
ratification  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  I  am  proposing. 

Two  other  measures  are  also  pending 
before  the  committee:  First,  to  establish 
a  Charter  Commission  to  study  the  tyi>e 
and  form  of  government  that  is  best 
suited  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
Federal  City  and  yet  is  still  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  local  residents;  and,  sec- 
ond, a  "little  Hoover  Commission"  to 
study  the  operations  and  efiQciency  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  and 
the  problems  of  conflicting  tmd  oveilap- 
ping  agencies  and  departments  within 
that  government. 

President  Nixon  himself  has  said: 

It  should  oSend  the  democratic  senses  of 
this  nation  that  the  850.000  citizens  of  Its 
Capital,  comprising  a  peculation  larger  than 
eleven  of  Its  states,  have  no  voice  In  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  to 
msike  it  possible  to  negate  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  a  year  ago,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

It  should  offeiul  the  democratic  senses  of 
this  nation  that  the  880.000  dtlsens  of  Its 
Capital,  comprising  a  population  larger  than 
eleven  of  Its  states,  have  no  voice  m  the 
Congress. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  whose  dono- 
cratlc  senses  are  Indeed  offended  by  this 
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situation.  I  have  joined  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  today  in  sponjoring  res- 
olutions that  would  provide  lepresenta- 
tion  for  the  citizens  of  our  Nj  tional  Ca- 
pital in  the  Congress.  It  is  long  past 
time  to  take  this  auition  and  to  make  the 
full  "rights  and  privileges"  pf  citizen- 
ship a  reality  for  those  Americans  who 
live  in  the  District  of  Colum)ia. 

The  Constitution  itself  male  no  pro- 
vision regarding  a  government  for  the 
Nation's  Capital,  aside  from  assigning 
responsibility  for  it  to  the  Congress.  Lit- 
tle thought  was  given,  howe/er.  to  the 
people  who  might  live  in  thalj  Capital  or 
to  what  their  citizenship  status  would 
be.  Thus,  where  the  Constiti 
reference  to  representation 
gress.  it  speaks  of  "the  SI 
the  District  is  not  a  State, 
excluded. 

The  Constitution  does,  ho' 
guarantees  of  the  rights  of 
The  very  roots  of  our  national' beginnings 
are  found  in  a  strong  commitment  to 
one  principle — that  goverm^ents  shall 
derive  their  just  powers  froii  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  One  ol 
immediate  circvmistances  wl 
the  Revolutionary  War  wi 
without  representation.  And 
200  years  later  we  permit  th( 
tion  of  governmental  structiures  which 
govern  without  consent  and  which  tax 
without  representation.  i 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self which  indicates  that  tht  Founding 
Fathers  intended  that  the  Residents  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  should  npt  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Nation's  Legislature.  As  our 
distingxiished  colleague  from;  New  York, 
Chairman  Celleh  of  the  Judjciary  Com- 
mittee, pointed  out  in  a  stjatement  at 
the  opening  of  hearings  <^n  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution; 

The  denial  (of  repreeentatlan  and  elec- 
toral voting)  stems,  apparency,  from  an 
oversight  or  omission  on  their  part,  for  no- 
where In  our  fiindamental  Uistnunent  Is 
there  an  express  prohibition  against  voting 
by  residents  of  the  District;  Ifl  Is  just  that 
the  Constitution  simply  doea  i  not  provide 
for  the  right. 

Chairman  Cxllee  furtAer  quoted 
James  Madison  who  wrote  ii  The  Fed- 
eralist, No.  43.  that  the  residents  of  the 
new  Federal  city  should  "of  course  have 
their  voice  In  the  election  of  ^e  Govern- 
ment which  is  to  exercise  atithorlty  over 
them."  I 

But  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know, 
has  not  been  the  case.  While  residents 
of  the  District  were  at  one  pme  able  to 
vote  for  officials  In  their  fiity  govern- 
ment, that  right  was  taken  away  when, 
in  1871,  a  territorial  government  was 
created  for  the  District.  Thkt  right  has 
never  been  restored.  And,  vplle  the  23d 
amendment  has  extended  vie  right  to 
vote  in  presidential  election^  to  District 
Inhabitants,  they  have  nevef,  since  Con- 
gress first  made  provision  for  local  gov- 
ernment in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1801, 
been  accorded  representation  In  the 
National  Legislature.  Toda^.  since  the 
Congress  has  the  constitution  responsi- 
bility to  establish  a  govemi^ent  for  the 
city,  and  to  enact  the  laws  which  govern 
It,  this  means  that  District  residents  are 
•denied    participation   in  electing  both 


>se  wju)  represent  them  as  national 
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those  ^_,^ 

legis^tf£o3.  and  those  who  represent  them 

as  local  cpcials. 

There  ris  simply  no  argument  which 
can  satisfactorily  justify  or  rationalize 
the  continuation  of  this  circumstance. 
There  are  many  arguments — moral,  con- 
stitutional, and  othenA'ise — which  jus- 
tify, indeed  which  demand,  action  to 
rectify  this  circumstance. 

Residents  of  the  District  have  all  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  They  must 
obey  national  laws,  pay  national  and 
local  taxes,  and  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the 
recently^'on  right  to  vote  in  presiden- 
tial elecoKins,  they  do  not  have  this  most 
important  privilege  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  favor  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  ac- 
cord the  District  of  Columbia  the  full 
representation  in  both  Senate  and  House 
to  which  it  would  be  entitled  if  it  were  a 
State.  But  I  feel  that,  more  important 
than  any  one  of  the  several  specific  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  over  the 
last  several  years  and  introduced  here 
today,  is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  some  kind  of 
representation  to  the  District's  residents. 
I  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  these  proposals  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  And  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  making  a  congressional 
commitment  to  action  in  this  matter.  At 
a  time  when  all  of  our  national  institu- 
tions are  being  questioned  and  criticized 
throughout  the  country,  the  Congress 
could  do  more  to  ameliorate  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  citizens — especially 
those  who  live  In  the  District.  But  we 
certainly  cannot  do  less. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Culver).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  THREAT  TO  WORLD  PEACE  IS 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
fMr.  Fish)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Spesiker,  a  year  ago 
in  this  Chamber  I  questioned  our  lack  of 
response  to  terrorist  actions  and  the 
guerrilla  warfare  waged  against  the 
State  of  Israel  from  bases  in  neighboring 
Arab  States.  I  questioned  a  policy  of 
training  Arab  military  personnel  at  U.S. 
bases  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  selling 
jets  to  Israel  and  training  Israel  military 
personnel  because  of  the  obvioiis  moxmt- 
ing  Soviet  threat  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  clear  majority  of  the  Congress,  with 
which  I  Joined  1  year  ago  on  the  occasion 
of  Israel's  21st  birthday,  expressed  tradi- 
tional UjS.  friendship  for  Israel.  In  a 
declaration  in  support  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  Congress  reaffirmed  Its 


conviction  that  peace  could  come  only 
through  direct  Arab-Israel  negotiations. 
We  said; 

The  tJnlted  States  should  oppose  all  pres- 
sures upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prematurely 
and  unconditionally  from  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories which  Israel  now  administers. 

Firmness  in  our  friendship  to  Israel  Is 
thought  by  many  of  us  to  be  basic  to  a 
resolution  of  the  dispute  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations.  A  firmness  which 
would  encourage  Islamic  moderates,  a 
firmness  that  would  be  a  caution  light 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  starting  a 
few  months  ago,  American  diplomatic 
initiatives  have  raised  doubts  over  the 
firmness  of  our  friendship  for  Israel. 
These  doubts  were  first  felt  by  the  Israeli 
themselves,  and  those  of  us  who  thought 
our  objectives  for  Middle  East  peace  were 
straight  forward.  Today  it  must  be  clear 
these  doubts  are  shared  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  h&s  changed  in  the 
last  year  to  warrant  any  deviation  from 
the  traditional  American  policy  toward 
Israel?  Arab  intransigence  and  adher- 
ence to  a  myth  that  Israel  does  not  exist 
Is  unchanged.  Open  support  of  terrorist 
bans  by  Arab  States  providing  sanctu- 
aries continues.  As  before,  the  Soviet 
Union  stands  to  gain  from  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Israel,  the  realization  of  a  cen- 
tury-old dream  of  the  czarlst  regimes  of 
a  sphere  of  infiuence  in  North  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  a  gateway  to  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  bipartisan  majority  of  this  body 
is  unchanged  in  its  support  for  the  State 
of  Israel.  The  declaration  in  support  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East '  signed  by  208 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  January  19,  1970,  clearly  shows 
this.  Reiterating  that  a  lasting  peace  will 
come  only  by  "direct,  unhampered  nego- 
tiations" between  the  parties  of  the  con- 
flict, the  declaration  continues: 

It  Is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  service  of  world  peace  to 
create  the  Impression  that  Israel  will  be  left 
defenseless  In  the  face  of  the  continuing  flow 
of  sophisticated  offensive  armaments  to  the 
Arab  Nations  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  sources.  We  thus  adhere  to  the 
principle  that  the  deterrent  strength  of 
Israel  must  not  be  Impaired.  This  Is  essen- 
tial to  prevent  fuU-scale  war  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Developvments  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  not 
been  in  the  interest  of  Israel,  the  United 
States,  or  the  cause  of  peace.  Violations 
of  the  cease-fire  have  multiplied.  Red 
China  has  attempted  to  exploit  the  con- 
flict, find  France  to  profit  by  It.  We  have 
turned  over  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  to 
the  leftist  regime  of  Libya.  The  Middle 
East  fighting  Is  entering  a  new  phase. 
Egyptian  troops,  armed  with  the  latest 
Russian  equipment  and  backed  by  Rus- 
sian technicians,  are  now  carrying  on  a 
major  offensive.  New  SAM  missile  sys- 
tems have  been  deployed  in  Egypt, 
manned  by  a  reported  1,500  technicians. 

I  have,  In  every  way  open  to  me  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber  and  by  direct 
commimlcation  with  the  executive 
branch,  attempted  to  make  clear  my  con- 
viction that  if  Washington  did  not  act, 
the  danger  of  aggression  would  grow. 
Most  important  of  all,  an  apparent  lack 
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of  Arm  support  of  Israel  could  lead  to  a 
Soviet  Union  miscalculation  of  Americsm 
intentions  in  the  Middle  East.  This  would 
be  a  catastrophic  error  that  could  bring 
about  a  direct  confrontation  between  the 
superpowers.  For,  despite  a  poUcy  that 
lacks  the  flrmness  I  advocate,  I  am  con- 
fident the  American  people  would  not 
tolerate  the  extinction  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

A  new — and  in  my  opinion — a  deeply 
disturbing  event  is  taking  place  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  are  persistent  and 
apparently  accurate  reports  of  Soviet 
pilots  flying  Egyption  flghter  planes  over 
Egypt.  Although  I  term  this  action 
"new"  it  is  new  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
one  more  step  in  the  chain  of  events 
which  have  been  building  steadily  over 
the  years  and  months. 

It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  my 
conviction  that  in  the  shell  game  of  in- 
ternational politics,  America  has  been 
giilled  into  keeping  its  attention  riveted 
upon  the  empty  shell  of  Vietnam,  while 
the  shell  with  the  pea  under  it  is  in  the 
Middle  East. 

During  the  years  while  we  have  poured 
our  blood  and  treasure  into  the  steaming 
jungles  of  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
placed  its  bet  on  the  Middle  East.  While 
we  have  concentrated  on  Hue  and  Sai- 
gon and  debated  the  honesty  or  corrup- 
tion of  the  Thleu  regime,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  placed  a  major  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  first  time  In  its 
history  and  has  developed  major  bases 
in  EgjTJt.  We  have  seen  aggressive  Arab 
nations  become  increasingly  mortgaged 
to  the  Soviet  Union — increasingly  under 
Soviet  influence. 

The  question  of  additional  arms  sales 
to  Israel  remains  imder  active  study. 
This  is  not  good  enough.  Over  the 
months  it  has  remained  my  conviction 
that  new  contracts  mtist  be  negotiated  at 
once.  The  Phantom  is  a  very  complicated 
aircraft  built  to  special  Israel  technical 
and  electronic  specifications.  Time  must 
elapse  between  placement  of  the  order 
and  the  manufacturing  of  the  planes. 
Instant  armament  does  not  exist.  Ad- 
vanced planning  is  essential  In  defense. 
It  takes  time,  and  time  has  not  been  on 
our  side  or  on  the  side  of  Israel.  While 
the  Russians  armed  their  allies,  we  have 
been  evenhanded. 

For  while  our  policy  seemed  to  be  an 
attempt  to  plficate  the  Arab  nations — 
Russia  was  arming  them.  I  have  continu- 
ally urged  the  backing  of  Israel  as  there 
has  not  been  one  single  indication  of 
Russia  withholding  arms  from  their 
radical  Arab  chents.  On  the  contrary, 
while  we  vacillate  there  has  been  mount- 
ing evidence  of  a  dangerous  escalation 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
Russian  missile  battalions  in  Egypt  to 
man  new  batteries  of  the  latest  SAM-3 
ground-to-air  missiles. 

One  thing  was  clearly  obvious  from 
the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  air 
lift  of  these  new  sophisticated  SAM-3 
missiles  to  Egypt.  With  these  weapons, 
manned  by  Russian  technicians,  to 
g\iard  Egyptian  territory,  Egyptian 
troops  would  be  freed  for  attack  on  Is- 
rael forces  and  Israel  cities.  It  also  poses 
a  dilemma  for  Israel.  That,  of  course,  is 


the  prospect — the  probability  of  con- 
fronting Russian  military  forces  man- 
ning these  latest  Soviet  weapons  systems. 

It  was  an  obvious  possibility  then — it 
is  a  reality  today.  Now,  to  this  reality  a 
new  dimension  of  danger  has  been  added 
with  reports  of  Russian  pilots  actually 
flying  missions  over  Egypt. 

Israel's  call  for  arms  sale  squarely 
meets  the  test  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  of 
supplying  arms  for  a  nation  fighting 
for  its  survival  against  Soviet  supported 
aggressors — a  nation,  the  existence  of 
which  is  in  the  vital  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  approval  of 
additional  arms  sought  by  Israel  and  for 
suitable  credit  terms  to  cover  defense 
purchases.  But  the  hour  is  late.  In  this 
11th  hour  action  must  occur.  Our  friends 
must  be  reassured.  Our  enemies  cannot 
be  permitted  to  miscalculate.  The  empty 
stance  of  evenhandedness  which  has 
only  assisted  our  enemies  and  discon- 
fronted  our  friends  must  have  an  end, 
and  801  end  very  soon. 

I  urge  that  we  demonstrate  our  friend- 
ship in  a  linkage  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  First  conceived  within 
the  Republican  leadership  of  Congress 
and  presently  under  consideration,  the 
plan  involves  establishment  of  a  tele- 
phone "hotline"  between  Washington 
and  Jerusalem.  This  would  enable  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Meir  and  President  Nixon 
to  clauify  any  nUsimderstandings  di- 
rectly and  promptly,  as  friends  should. 
It  would  be  vital  when  new  factors  sud- 
denly intrude  into  the  conflict.  In  an 
emergency,  the  President  could  act  in- 
stantaneously. The  existence  of  such  a 
hotline  would  reassure  Isrtiel  and  deter 
those  who  would  drive  a  wedge  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States. 

This  month  we  plan  to  commemorate 
the  22d  anniversary  of  Israel's  birth  as 
a  nation.  It  would  be  very  fltting  if  on 
that  occasion  we  would  move  forward 
in  cementing  the  friendly  relations  of 
the  two  countries  by  the  authorization  of 
the  telephone  hotline. 

We  should  make  no  mistake:  the  So- 
viet Union  is  moving  in  a  very  deter- 
mined manner  to  penetrate  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Mediterranean.  Israel  is  a 
vital  barrier  to  Russian  ambitions  to  turn 
the  Mediterranean  into  a  Red  Sea.  Israel 
has  not  asked  for  a  single  American  sol- 
dier. But  she  has  asked  to  purchase  arms 
for  her  own  defense.  We  must,  as  I  see  It, 
move  at  once  to  maintain  continuity  in 
our  commitment. 

The  threatening  Soviet  presence  re- 
vealed now  in  Egypt  should  be  met  with 
an  early  affirmative  response  for  the  sale 
of  additional  aircraft  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  Vietnam,  let  us  sis  a  nation 
realize  that  firm  adherence  to  our  tradi- 
tional friendship  for  Israel  Is  the  surest 
road  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Let  us 
remain  constant  in  our  determination  to 
work  for  direct  negotiations  between  the 
parties  to  the  conflict.  Let  us  be  fully 
aware  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  responsi- 
ble for  radicalizing  the  area,  never  losing 
a  sense  of  history  that  tells  us  of  the  age- 
old  Russian  dresun  of  expansion  and 
domination  of  the  Middle  East. 


America,  as  the  free  world's  leader 
should  be  ever  mindful  that  there  is  one 
truly  democratic  state  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  is  the  bulwark  preventing  total  So- 
viet and  radical  Arab  domination  of  the 
area. 

Israel  is  the  target  because  Israel  Is  an 
outpost  of  freedom.  The  prospect  of  de- 
feat and  subjugation  of  Israel,  uncon- 
scionable as  it  is,  must  be  faced.  Defeat 
would  undermine  all  American  position 
in  the  Meditermean  and  open  Africa  to 
Soviet  colonization. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  TRAGEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rtan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  widened  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Instead  of  confining  it  to  South  Vietnam 
aind  seeking  to  disengage,  he  has  ex- 
tended it  to  Cambodia  and  has  attempted 
to  justify  this  action  with  the  curious 
logic  that  the  way  to  withdraw  our 
troops  is  by  ordering  them  to  invade  an 
area  which  imtil  April  20  has  been  out- 
side the  ambit  of  UJS.  combat. 

The  President,  without  congressional 
sanction,  authorized  the  invasion  of 
American  ground  troops  in  Cambodia. 
Prior  to  that  he  provided  logistical  sup- 
port and  advisors  for  South  Vietnamese 
forces  which  have  crossed  the  border  Into 
Cambodia. 

The  extension  of  the  war  to  Cambodia 
shows  that  the  administration  seeks  not 
a  negotiated  setUement,  but  a  military 
victory.  The  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  Cambodia  is  contrary  to  international 
law,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  has  been  disregarded 
throughout  the  Vietnam  war. 

What  is  more,  the  President's  actions 
signal  a  basic  misuiulerstanding  of  what 
is  happening  in  America.  The  internal 
fabric  of  our  society  is  becwning  increas- 
ingly strained  as  the  war  continues  and 
expands  to  all  of  Indochina.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  continuing  the 
war.  Even  many  of  those  who  may  have 
believed  at  one  time  that  a  mUitary  solu- 
tion was  the  answer  have  by  now  for- 
sworn their  earlier  views.  This  evolution 
has  several  bases. 

The  escalating  number  of  young 
Americans  killed  in  the  war — now  total- 
ing more  than  41,000  slain  in  combat — 
has  made  the  war  steadily  more  intoler- 
able. 

In  addition,  the  public  has  become  in- 
creasingly aware  that  a  war  which  has 
been  labeled  as  an  effort  to  save  South 
Vietnam  has  in  actuality  virtually  de- 
stroyed the  fabric  of  South  Vietnamese 
society.  The  Infusion  of  American  money, 
materiel,  and  personnel  has  wrenched  a 
peasant  society  into  the  20th  century 
with  a  vengeance,  leaving  no  time  for 
those  war  weary  people  to  learn  to  as- 
similate into  their  society  the  values  and 
technology  of  ours — assuming  they 
would  even  want  to  do  so,  given  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  choice. 

In  physical  terms,  the  countryside  of 
South  Vietnam  has  been  ravaged.  VU- 
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lages  stand  deserted  and  destroyed ;  fields 
lie  fallow  and  scorched.  j 

Furthermore,  the  gaip  between  Rhetoric 
and  reality  has  grown  so  great  that  even 
the  most  fatuous  have  become  t^^ubled. 
We  are,  we  are  told,  fighting  for  democ- 
racy. We  are  fighting  for  a  chahce  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  tojchoose 
their  own  way  of  life  and  government. 
Yet  the  repressive  rule  of  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  flies  In  the  face  of  the  ideals  we 
are  supposedly  protecting. 

Still  another  source  of  the  public's 
evolution  to  disavowal  of  military  ad- 
venturism In  Southeast  Asia  lie«  In  the 
now  Increasingly  perceived  cort-elation 
between  the  crisis  in  our  domestic  society 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  human,  physical,  an4  mone- 
tary resources  necessary  to  fight  a  mas- 
sive, unending  war  abroad  prevents  un- 
dertaking the  needed  action  at  home  to 
deal  with  urban  decay,  declining  air  and 
water  quality,  unremitting  poverty,  in- 
adequate health  services,  and  second- 
rate  educational  facilities. 

What  Is  more,  the  war  has  traiaoaatized 
the  Nation  psychologically,  violence 
seems  to  be  becoming  endemic,  reflecting 
the  violence  which  has  been  exalted  to 
national  policy.  Distrust  Is  the  response 
to  dissent,  and  dissent  does  not  breed 
dialog,  but  only  sullen  rejection  by  the 
administration.  A  crisis  of  tluB  spirit 
pervades  this  Nation,  and  the  war  and 
repression  nurture  the  crisis.       | 

These  are  the  results,  then,  |hat  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  achieved.  Kot  vic- 
tory, but  defeat:  defeat  of  the  mind,  de- 
feat of  the  spirit,  defeat  of  th^  proper 
processes  of  government,  and  djsfeat  of 
the  hopes  and  Ideals  of  those  who  have 
had  a  vision  of  a  better  world—*  vision 
destroyed  by  an  obsession  with  automatic 
military  response  to  mythical  .dangers 
and  misperceived  realities.  | 

And  now  the  President  of  a  natton  torn 
and  divided  has  launched  us  on.  further 
warfare.  All  the  ironies  and  t»-agedies 
and  duplicities  thus  far  experienced  can 
only  be  multiplied  by  this  action. 

Perhaps  the  most  telliiig  revelation  of 
the  gap  between  administration  view 
and  the  vision  of  those  who  oppose  this 
imtmritng  war  In  Indochina  Is  tWs  state- 
ment from  the  Presidents  Aprljl  30  ad- 
dress announcing  the  invasion  bf  Cam- 
bodia: I 

I  would  rmther  b«  a  one-term  President  and 
do  what  I  think  \a  right  than  to  1^  a  two- 
term  President  at  the  coat  of  seeing  America 
become  a  second-rate  power  and  sej  this  na- 
tion accept  the  flr«  defeat  In  Its  proud 
190-year  history. 

Clearly  the  President  is  committed  to 
military  might  and  the  exercise  of  that 
might  as  the  gage  of  national  greatness. 
Yet.  have  we  not  seen  enough  of  killing ; 
have  we  not  sent  enough  young  men  off 
to  fight  a  war  created  and  diretted.  but 
not  fought,  by  their  elders,  to  realize  that 
first  rate  and  second  rate  are  slogans 
of  generals  and  that  the  real  Iroute  to 
national  greatness  lies  In  peade?  Have 
we  not  the  humility,  the  greatness,  and 
above  all  the  wisdom  to  recognize  and 
admit  that  we  have  made  a  mistake? 

The  President  has  justified  hlB  actions 
on  the  grotmds  that  the  Incursion  into 
Cambodia  would  protect  American  lives 


which  had  been  endangered  by  "in- 
creased enemy  activity"  in  Cambodia 
and  that  it  would  "guarantee  the  con- 
tinued success  of  our  withdrawal  and 
Vietnamization  programs." 

For  months  now  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon  have  touted  Vietnamiza- 
tion as  the  solution  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  theory  is  that,  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  become  capable  of  taking 
over  the  war  themselves,  American  troop 
will  be  taken  out  of  Vietnam.  Supposedly. 
the  American  troops  which  have  already 
been  withdrawn  have  been  replaced  by 
equally  able  South  Vietnamese,  without 
any  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  to  with- 
stand attack. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  no  increased 
•danger  from  the  Cambodia  sanctuaries, 
which  have  existed  for  at  least  5  years 
without  an  American  invasion. 

Only  two  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
Either  the  South  Vietnamese  replace- 
ments are  not  as  capable  as  the  troops 
they  have  replaced,  or  any  increase  in 
North  Vietnam  forces  in  the  future 
will  require  the  reentry  of  U.S.  troops.  If 
the  former  conclusion  is  correct,  then 
Vietnamization  is  a  sham.  If  the  latter 
conclusion  is  correct,  then  there  will  be 
an  unending  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam. 
So  the  Cambodian  invasion  Illustrates 
that  Vietnamization  is  no  answer,  and 
that  only  a  political  settlement  can  re- 
solve the  war. 

I  want  also  to  address  the  role  of  the 
Congress.  Thus  far.  at  least  it  can  be  said 
to  Congress  credit  that  It  had  little  to 
say  about  the  President's  latest  moves.  I 
say  "credit"  because  up  until  now  the 
Congress  has  not  acquiesced  in  the  Cam- 
bodian venture,  and  thus  does  not  yet 
bear  the  onus  of  responsibility. 

That  the  Congress  has  had  very  little 
part  in  this  latest  military  venture  re- 
dounds only  very  slightly  to  its  credit, 
however.  The  real  test  wUl  be  what  action 
the  Congress  now  takes  to  disavow  and 
halt  the  latest  escalation  of  the  war. 

But.  before  fully  turning  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress,  I  want  to  ad- 
dress the  fact  which  now  more  than 
ever  emphasizes  what  role  it  should 
play— that  is  that  the  President's  uni- 
lateral, unsanctioned  action  constitutes 
a  fundamental  crisis  for  our  system  of 
government.  The  Executive  has  clearly 
demonstrated  its  imresponslveness  to. 
and  disregard  for,  the  Congress.  It  is 
clear  that  Congress  was  not  consulted 
and  its  sanction  not  sought. 

Although  the  Constitution  charges  the 
Congress  with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
claring war.  the  Executive  has  under- 
taken to  send  American  txoops  into  a 
neutral  country— not  in  an  emergency 
situation  where  there  is  no  time  for  con- 
sultation— but  In  circumstances  clearly 
of  gradual  evolution.  The  war  has  ex- 
posed the  relationship  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  to  the 
most  severe  stresses,  and  yet,  the  Presi- 
dent has  exacerbated  them,  rather  than 
alleviated  them. 

However.  In  truth.  Congress  must  In 
part  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  circumstances  which 
have  alloweid  us  to  come  to  this  harrowing 
time.  No  matter  how  much  some  may  de- 


claim agsdnst  the  President's  failure  to 
obtain  a  declaration  of  war  from  the 
Congress  in  regard  to  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam,  the  fact  is  that  Congress  has 
acquiesced  and  appropriated  whatever 
funds  Presidents  have  requested  for  the 
war  despite  the  opposition  of  a  few  of  us. 

Congress  bears  a  share  of  the  blame. 
And  it  thereby  has  demonstrated  an  un- 
responsiveness to  the  public  comparable 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  that  demon- 
strated by  the  Executive.  More  than  being 
unresponsive.  Congress  has  abdicated  its 
powers.  Congress  does  not  act.  It  reacts. 
Congress  has  not  put  the  Executive  to  the 
test  of  explaining  its  ventures.  Instead 
it  has  acquiesced  to  the  cant  that  "the 
President  has  all  the  facts"  and  that  "the 
President  knows  what  he  is  doing  and 
must  be  supported." 

The  time  has  come  when  Congress  has 
to — it  must— reassert  its  authority.  If  the 
American  precept  of  democracy  is  to 
prevail,  if  the  people  are  to  choose  their 
future,  if  we  are  to  have  a  chance  to  seek 
a  better  world,  tjie  Congress  must  say: 
"Enough."  The  "Congress  has  com- 
promised and  acquiesced  enough.  The 
obligation  Is  ours  to  act  now  and  to  end 
the  tragedy  in  Southeast  Asia. 


PROFESSOR  BLACKWELL'S  AD- 
DRESS BEFORE  THE  SENATE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKE21  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waogonnek) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
was  not  able  to  be  present  when  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Prof.  Lloyd  P.  Black- 
well,  addressed  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  recently  when  it  was  con- 
sidering the  Mclntire-Stennis  program, 
but  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  his  ad- 
dress and  would  like  to  share  it  with  you. 
As  you  wlD  see.  he  has  presented  a 
learned,  but  brief,  case  for  adequate 
fimdlng  of  this  important  program.  I 
would  hope  that  each  of  you  will  take  a 
moment  to  read  his  address  in  full.  It  Is 
well  worth  yoin-  attention. 

The  address  follows : 
StATniKNT  or  Louisiana  Poemt»t  Associa- 
tion SCBMITTSD  BT  PBOF.  IJX)TD  P.  BlACK- 
WXLL,    OF    LotriSlANA    POLTTBCHNIC    INSTI- 
TUTE 

0«ntlemen.  although  I  am  head  of  the 
forestry  department  at  Louisiana  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
South  Central  Regloin  of  the  Association  of 
State  OoUege  and  University  Porebtry  Re- 
search Organizations,  this  Association.  I  was 
fortunate  In  being  a  charter  member  of  that 
3,000  member  organization  and  have  served 
as  parliamentarian  and  a  member  of  Its 
board  since  Its  inception  twenty-three  years 
ago. 

In  this  brief  statement.  I  shall  try  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  Interest  of  the  Louisiana  For- 
estry Awoclatlon  In  adequate  funding  of  the 
McIntlre-Stennls  Program,  and  why  this  re- 
source based  organization  feels  this  program 
ia  vital  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  country. 

In  recent  weeks  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  a  factual  report  that  was  made  by  the 
Southern  Foreat  Resource  Analysis  Commit- 
tee. This  report  includes  not  only  a  history  of 
the  forest  industry  In  the  South  but  precise 
projections   of   the   demands   that   will   be 
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made  on  forestry  by  the  year  2,000.  The  VS. 
population  Is  expected  to  exceed  310  million; 
the  Gross  NaUonal  Product  may  weU  be 
more  than  «a  trillion  dollars;  and  the  esti- 
mated per  capita  Gross  National  Product 
then,  96460,  Implies  a  Uvlng  standard  which 
will  demand  more  and  better  wood  products. 
National  per  capita  consumption  of  paper 
and  paper  board  ia  expected  to  reach  684 
pounds  per  person  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Although  the  U.S.  presently  uses  more  paper 
than  any  other  nation,  by  the  year  2000  It 
Is  estimated  that  our  annual  per  capita  con- 
sumption may  approach  1000  pounds.  Com- 
pared to  oiir  phenomenal  consumption,  Swe- 
den and  Canada  have  an  annual  per  capita 
consumption  of  over  300  pounds.  Russia 
uses  about  45  pounds  per  person.  As  tor 
China,  where  It  all  began  with  the  discovery 
of  the  elementary  papermaklng  process  In 
the  first  century,  the  average  consump.-.lon 
Is  estimated  at  no  more  than  six  pounds  of 
paper  per  person  each  year. 

Based  on  these  estimates  of  per  capita 
use  and  population  growth,  dcnnestlc  re- 
quirements for  pulpwood  In  the  year  2000 
may  be  as  much  as  172  million  cords.  Of 
this.  It  Is  estimated  that  112  million  cords 
will  be  produced  In  the  South — three  times 
as  much  as  In  1968. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  cite  the  parallel  growth  In  demand  for 
lumber,  plywood  and  other  wood  products, 
but  suffice  It  to  say  that  the  demand  for 
homes  cannot  and  will  not  be  met  without 
a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  aveillablllty 
of  raw  materials.  Total  timber  cut  In  the 
South  must  be  2.3  times  more  than  that  har- 
vested m  1968,  and  6%  less  forest  land  area. 
And  since  the  growth  drain  ratio  In  1968 
was  dangerously  close  to  balanced.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  futiire  resource  supply  de- 
pends largely  on  research  developments  and 
2  improved  techniques.  A  continuation  of  ex- 
3,  Is  ting  practices,  at  the  present  pace,  will  be 
X<        grossly  Insufficient. 

In  order  to  provide  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion, the  forest  Industry  must  have  the  best 
technical  information  possible.  More  Infor- 
mation must  be  provided  by  research  scien- 
tists on  tree  genetics,  tree  Improvement,  site 
preparation,  greater  utilization  of  each  tree, 
fire.  Insects  and  disease.  Not  only  growth,  but 
production  and  harvesting  must  be  maxi- 
mized. And  while  giving  proper  considera- 
tion to  these  subjects,  we  must  maintain 
our  constant  vigil  over  forest  recreation, 
wildlife  and  natural  beauty. 

Without  federal  assistance  It  would  be 
futile  to  even  consider  an  undertalOng  of 
this  magnitude.  Many  federal  programs  will 
be  called  upon  to  provide  the  leadership  and 
funding  necessary,  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  One  such  program, 
that  may  well  play  a  vital  role.  Is  the  Mc- 
Intlre-Stennls Cooperative  Federal-State 
Forestry  Research  Program. 

This  program,  completing  Its  sixth  year  of 
existence  In  1969,  Is  actively  engaged  \n 
training  our  best  young  minds  to  conduct 
research.  Through  the  first  five  years  of  this 
program,  442  graduate  students  were  par- 
tially or  entirely  subsidized  by  the  McIntlre- 
Stennls  fund.  This  number  can  be  considered 
a  significant  contribution  toward  the  num- 
ber of  future  forest  scientists  needed  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  of  universities,  public  agen- 
cies and  private  Indtistry. 

An  assessment  made  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  have  worked  on  Mc- 
Intlre-Stennls projects  and  who  have  gradu- 
ated or  otherwise  reached  the  employment 
market,  shows  that  almost  70  percent  of  these 
former  students  are  involved  In  scientific 
endeavors.  This,  in  itself.  Is  evidence  of  the 
value  of  research  to  the  graduate  learning 
experience. 

Universities  and  various  Federal  agencies 
are  the  largest  employers  of  It^clnttre-Sten- 


nls  students.  The  DepartmenU  of  Agrlcxil- 
ture  and  Interior  are  the  largest  employers 
among  the  federal  agencies.  An  impressive 
number  of  these  students  continue  their 
academic  experience  at  a  more  advanced 
graduate  level. 

As  head  of  the  forestry  school  at  one  of 
the  coUeges  participating  In  this  program, 
I  can  tell  you  that  many  of  our  colleges 
would  be  unable  to  attract  instructors  hold- 
ing PHD  degrees.  If  It  were  not  for  the 
avallablUty  of  McIntlre-Stennls  Funds.  Sim- 
ply stated,  we  woxild  not  be  able  to  offer 
the  calibre  of  instruction  essential  to  train- 
ing research  scientists  that  wUl  provide  tech- 
nological Information  necessary  for  the  for- 
est industry  to  meet  the  denumds  of  the 
nation  In  the  year  2000,  without  adequate 
funding  of  the  McIntlre-Stennls  program. 

A  number  of  Imaginative  and  fruitful 
projects,  pertinent  to  the  time  and  to  the 
problems,  have  begun  to  emerge  from  this 
program.  The  sustaining  nature  of  the  funds 
has  permitted  the  tmlversltlee  to  take  a 
"program  approach"  to  forestry  problems 
that  coincides  with  the  appearance  of  pro- 
gram-oriented national  plans  for  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  research.  Thus,  many  Mc- 
Intlre-Stennls research  projects  are  mate- 
rially contributing  Important  portions  of 
larger  research  programs. 

The  administration's  budget  contains  t4.- 
412.000  for  McIntlre-Stennls  Cooperative 
Federal-State  Forestry  Research  Program — 
an  Increase  of  $627,000  above  the  previous 
year's  budget.  Believing  this  proposal  Is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  forest  indvistry.  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Association  hereby  expresses  Its 
support  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon's  proposal, 
and  urges  favorable  consideration  of  It. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  submit  this 
statement. 


HONORING  OUR  OBLIGATION  TO 
PHILIPPINE  VETERANS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpkrn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPE31N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  we  acted  on  yesterday,  H  Jl.  16739, 
will  extend  for  10  more  years  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  r"ft<TitAin  offices  in  the  Philippines.  I 
heartily  supported  this  legislation,  and 
I  am  pleased  It  had  the  overwhelming 
support  of  this  House.  Not  too  long  ago, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  and  to  observe 
some  of  the  activities  carried  on  there 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Prom 
what  I  could  see.  the  VA  facilities  In  the 
Philippines  provide  the  same  efficient 
service  for  those  entitled  to  benefits 
under  our  veterans'  laws  as  that  agency 
provides  for  our  veterans  here.  This  legis- 
lation is  essential  if  that  efficient  service 
is  to  continue. 

It  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  for 
a  U.S.  agency  other  than  the  military 
or  the  State  Department  to  maintain 
offices  In  foreign  nations,  but  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  Is  also 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary.  For  nearly 
50  years,  from  1898  to  1946,  the  Philip- 
pines were  under  our  control.  Just  a  few 
years  before  they  were  to  be  given  the 
Independence  they  had  so  Iwig  desired, 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  brought 
us — and  the  Philippines  along  with  us — 
into  World  War  IL 


The  Important  role  the  Philippines 
played  in  that  war  Is  well  known.  Our  in- 
ability to  defend  them  from  the  on- 
slaught of  the  enemy  was  the  occasion 
of  one  of  the  briefest,  most  famous,  and 
best  honored  promises  of  all  time:  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  "I  shall  return." 
And  in  that  war.  many  brave  Philippine 
soldiers  fought  and  suffered  along  with 
us.  Quite  properly,  then,  we  have  brought 
them  and  their  dependents  under  the 
coverage  of  many  of  our  veterans'  benefit 
laws.  To  administer  these  benefits  in  a 
sensible  and  efficient  maimer,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  have  offices  In  the  Philippines.  They 
have  such  offices  there  now,  and  this  bill 
will  permit  those  offices  to  stay  in  oper- 
ation. 

H.R.  16739  is  temporary  legislation 
granting  authority  for  only  10  years. 
This  is  so  because  the  Philippines  are 
now  an  Independent  nation,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  someday  the  number  of 
VA  beneficiaries  there  will  cease  to  be 
large  enough  to  justify  continued  Veter- 
ans' Administration  presence.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  there  are  in  the  Philippines 
an  estimated  314.000  veterans  of  service 
recognized  by  our  benefit  laws.  There  are 
some  53.000  veterans  or  d«3endents  of 
veterans  in  the  Philippines  who  are  now 
getting  compensation  or  pension  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  VA  ex- 
penditures in  the  Philippines  this  year 
will  total  over  $63  million  which  repre- 
sents better  than  60  percent  of  Veterans' 
Administration  expenditures  to  all  for- 
eign countries.  Clearly,  it  would  be  false 
economy  to  try  to  run  an  operation  of 
this  size  without  on-the-spot  offices. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  enactment  of 
HR.  16739.  It  Is  merely  a  "housekeeping" 
bill — and  a  good  one — but  It  is  also  a  bill 
which  Is  necessary  for  the  proper  fulfill- 
ment of  a  debt  of  honor  to  our  Philip- 
pine veterans. 


WESTERN  STATES  ANGUS  FORUM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwingkl)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I  take  great  pleasure  to  present  this 
speech  to  the  Congrbssional  Record. 
This  speech  is  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Holbert. 
Bettendorf,  Iowa.  Mr.  Holbert  Is  a  for- 
mer educator  from  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity and  today  is  a  very  successful 
farmer  and  one  of  the  largest  beef  pro- 
ducers in  the  country.  He  is  presently 
vice  president  of  the  Angus  Association, 
and  has  been  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Livestock  Association  for  15 
years  of  this  association.  Mr.  Holbert 
is  a  highly  respectable  citizen  of  my  dis- 
trict, a  very  successful  farmer,  and  has 
been  one  who  has  had  a  broad  viewpoint 
and  has  had  great  faith  in  making  Amer- 
ica great.  He  is  a  citizen  who  never  shuns 
his  responsibility  of  making  America 
what  it  is  today. 

His  speech,  given  before  the  Western 
States  Angus  Porum,  is  worthy  of  thought 
and  pondering  and  I.  therefore,  place  it 
in  the  Record  with  the  hope  that  every- 
one will  take  the  time  to  read  this  sup^b 
speech: 
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WBsnxN  Statks  Angus  Pc  rum 

The  productivity  of  free  men  In  the  field 
of  agriculture  is  a  vivid  exampU  that  agri- 
culture cannot  be  harnessed.  Prom  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report.  April  20.  1970  I  quote, 
"Russia's  standard  of  Uvlng  Is  one  of  the 
lowest  among  Industrialized  countries.  The 
Soviet  Union  ranks  21st  In  per  capita  gross 
national  product — the  same  p>sltlon  the 
country  held  50  years  ago.  Coll  fctlvlzatlon 
of  agriculture  has  resulted  In  ane  of  the 
world's  most  Inefficient  farming  systems — 
dramatized  this  past  winter  by  scute  short- 
ages of  meat  and  even  flour."  Tl  is  same  Is- 
sue points  out  that  45  '"c  of  t  le  Russian 
people  are  on  the  farms.  Compaie  this  with 
the  5'"c  who  live  on  farms  In  the  United 
States.  To  say  that  the  Russlars  have  not 
been  successful  In  many  scientific  fields 
would  be  ridiculous.  Their  success  In  space 
programs  and  their  military  adva  nces  In  Jets 
and  submarines  perhaps  equal  ours  or  in 
some  respects  surpass  us.  Agriculture  produc- 
tion has  been  and  will  contlnuii  to  be  the 
weakest  spot  In  communism.  Let's  take  a 
hard  look  at  our  own  agrlcuUure.  What 
commodities  are  the  most  In  trou  ole?  Wheat, 
com,  cotton  and  tobacco.  All  are  subsidized. 

We  Angus  breeders  like  to  dev>te  our  en- 
ergy and  time  trying  to  raise  a  better  calf, 
build  a  better  herd,  acquire  mere  land,  or 
build  a  finer  home.  We  don't  wait  to  si>end 
our  time  in  politics  or  govern)  nent.  We'd 
rather  let  the  other  fellow  do  1;.  That  day 
Is  over  If  we  Intend  to  maintain  1  ree  agricul- 
ture. We  will  have  to  fight  for  •^hat  we  be- 
lieve and  fight  logically.  The  Spe^al  Studies 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  subi|iltted  a  re- 
port to  the  full  Committee  reojommendlng 
regulation  of  the  beef  cattle  Indiistry  like  a 
public  utiaty  and  Jeopardizing  tl^e  Meat  Im- 
part Act  of  1964.  The  Subcomjnittee's  re- 
port, entitled  "Federal  Responsibility  For 
Retail  Price  Increases  For  Beef.'j  is  a  result 
of  the  bearing  conducted  Oct.  TI-9.  1969. 

There  are  many  people  in  government  who 
would  like  to  regulate  the  pro<juction  and 
distribution  of  food  In  the  Un  ted  States. 
They  would  like  to  see  a  statutory  r  step  taken 
toward  the  complete  regulation  c  f  the  cattle 
8«id  beef  Industry.  Why  does  l>ief  seem  to 
come  under  the  quickest  and  most  severe 
criticism  of  any  food  product?  Plrst.  it  Is 
the  favorite  food  of  Americans.  II  Is  almost  a 
necessity  for  the  pleasure  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people.  Over  60%  df  the  meals 
ordered  by  people  dining  out  ar»  beef.  Sec- 
ond, It  la  a  free  enterprise  and  consciously 
or  unconsciously  It  is  the  envy  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic system. 

There  are  those  In  government  and  out  of 
government  who  would  destroy  ovur  beef  in- 
dustry by  throwing  wide  open  the  door  to 
beef  Imports.  We  have  been  very  liberal  with 
other  countries  while  the  American  pro- 
duoers,  processors  and  merchas  dlzers  have 
worked  to  Increase  beef  consumption  by 
building  a  better  product.  The  consumption 
of  beef  in  the  United  States  h$s  increased 
In  the  last  twenty  years  from  6|  lbs.  to  113 
lbs.  per  capita.  We  are  sharing  tais  Increased 
consumption  with  our  neighbors  because 
their  import  quotas  go  up  as  oi|r  consump- 
tion goes  up  Countries  who  eziiort  meat  to 
the  United  States  have  noit  Increased  their 
per  capita  consumption  as  coDelstently  as 
we  have  yet  they  continue  to  want  more  of 
our  market.  Is  It  not  fair  for  us  w  say,  "Peed 
your  awa  first?"  The  wages  paid  for  farm 
labor  In  the  United  States  are  Tour  or  five 
times  those  paid  by  the  countries  who  export 
meat  to  us.  Foreign  countries  I  have  visited 
have  no  tax  on  cattle  while  we  have  five  or 
alz  doUan  on  every  head  over  a  year  old 
In  Iowa.  The  beef  cattle  Industry  under  free 
enterprise  has  paid  its  bills  afid  provided 
the  American  people  with  high  c^llty  prod- 
uct at  reasonable  prices. 


The  other  subject  which  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you  Is  beef  grading.  Last  fall 
the  White  House  Conference  panel  on  "Pood 
Quality"  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions concerning  grading : 

1.  "Meat  grading  standards  should  reflect 
the  nutritional  value  of  food." 

2.  Present  USDA  meat  grades  should  be 
modified  "to  re-establish  finish  aa  a  quality 
factor,  and  carcasses  which  are  excessively 
fat  should  be  down-graded." 

3.  Meat  grading  standards  should  be  modi- 
fled  "to  remove  conformation  as  a  quality 
grading  factor,  and  the  standards  should  al- 
low leaner  animals  to  qualify  for  higher 
grades." 

If  the  number  one  recommendation  was 
put  into  effect,  in  my  opinion  It  would  de- 
stroy the  present  federal  grading  system. 
Grading  beef  on  its  nutritional  value  Is  not 
practical  or  workable.  Certainly  we  have 
not  come  to  the  position  of  trying  to  gov- 
ern the  eating  habits  or  pleasure  of  our  peo- 
ple. Are  we  to  say  that  General  Motors  should 
manufacture  only  Chevrolets?  Should  Ford 
manufacture  only  Fords  or  Chrysler  only 
Plymouths?  The  second  recommendation  I 
ass\ime  means  to  continue  to  down-grade 
U.S.  Choice  and  to  eliminate  marbling.  The 
third  recommendation  has  two  parts.  One, 
to  remove  conformation  and  the  other,  to 
allow  leaner  animals  to  qualify  for  higher 
grades  which  is  practically  a  duplication  of 
number  two. 

At  this  point  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
raise  the  question,  "Who  would  like  to  see 
the  present  system  of  federal  grading 
changed?" 

Plrst.  the  cnisaders  who  find  It  advanta- 
geous from  the  standpoint  of  publicity  to  trj- 
to  make  changes  on  the  basis  of  protecting 
the  American  consumer.  This  Is  one  of  the 
favorite  present-day  gimmicks  of  some  poli- 
ticians who  Join  with  the  crusaders.  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  group.  "Why  not  tell  the 
American  consumer  when  he  Is  buying  im- 
ported fresh  meat?"  The  consumer  knows 
when  he  buys  French  perfume.  Scotch  whis- 
key. Swiss  watches  and  other  commodities 
when  It  is  advantageous  to  the  country  ex- 
porting the  product.  If  fresh  foreign  meat 
was  labeled  as  such.  In  my  opinion  the  con- 
sumption of  It  would  drop  fifty  percent  be- 
cause It  comes  from  carcasses  which  under 
our  system  of  grading  would  not  grade  over 
standard. 

Second,  the  producers  of  a  large,  heavy- 
boned  type  of  animal  which  will  not  grade 
U.S.  Choice  under  the  present  system  without 
excess  finish,  excess  weight  and  a  long  period 
of  feeding. 

Third,  people  who  produce  young  cattle 
and  market  them  at  light  weights.  Many 
times  these  animals  will  not  grade  US.  Choice 
because  of  lack  of  marbling  unless  fed  a  con- 
centrated ration  from  calf  weight.  Such  a 
feeding  method  Is  not  economical  or  practical 
in  Iowa  and  I  doubt  If  it  is  in  Texas  or 
California. 

Fourth,  foreign  exporters  of  beef  to  the 
United  States  would  like  to  bring  our  quality 
down  to  their  standards. 

Five  years  ago  we  had  a  change  by  which 
the  standards  were  lowered  and  the  grade 
widened  for  U.S.  Choice.  In  my  opinion  that 
spread  is  too  great  but  the  change  has  been 
fairly  well  accepted  To  change  the  qualifica- 
tions of  U.S.  Choice  again  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  beef  trade.  The  Increase  In 
consumption  proves  that  the  product  Is  ac- 
cepted and  to  down-grade  It  would  be  unfair 
to  the  consumer  and  unfair  to  the  man  who 
produces  quality  cattle.  We  vHll  never  sell 
more  of  a  product  by  producing  an  inferior 
product.  If  we  continue  to  down-grade  our 
beef  the  doors  will  open  wider  for  Imports 
which  are  much  Inferior  to  our  beef.  By  drop- 
ping our  standards  we  will  also  oi>en  the  door 
for  meat  ajiknltutea.  //  one  does  away  with 


the  flavor,  the  juiciness  and  the  tenderness 
of  beef  much  will  be  done  to  destroy  its 
market.  These  factors  are  found  only  in  well- 
marbled,  reasonably  flnished  beef.  We  must 
face  up  to  this  fact.  Beef  is  not  a  tender 
meat  when  It  is  not  flnished.  The  muscle  of 
a  beef  is  tougher  than  any  other  domestic 
animal  unless  It  Is  flnished.  We  are  not  ad- 
vocating overly-finished  cattle.  We  need  a 
small  percent  of  prime  cattle  to  take  care  of 
hotel  and  restaurant  trade  for  people  de- 
manding a  superior  product  and  this  fact  In 
itself  points  up  that  beef  Is  the  number  one 
choice  of  those  who  demand  the  best  and 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  It. 

If  USDA  lowers  marbling  requirements  and 
disregards  conformation  for  U.S.  Choice  I 
would  strongly  favor  discontinuing  govern- 
ment grading  of  beef.  Let  the  packer  buy  the 
kind  of  cattle  he  can  sell.  Let  him  put  his 
own  grade  on  them.  Let  the  chain  stores  de- 
velop their  own  beef  specialists  and  put  their 
own  house  brand  In  the  counter.  The  Angus 
Breed  accepts  this  challenge.  We  are  not 
afraid.  Quality  beef  will  be  In  greater  demand 
because  competition  will  be  in  the  open.  The 
people  who  want  to  produce  extra  large, 
heavy-boned,  big  type  cattle  or  young-aged 
cattle  win  have  an  equal  chance  In  the  tnar- 
ket  place.  What  more  should  be  asked  of  a 
free  enterprise  system?  Some  will  holler, 
"Chaos".  May  I  point  out  that  there  has 
never  been  any  federal  grading  of  pork.  Who 
win  say  the  pork  producer  does  a  poorer  Job 
of  marketing  his  hogs  thsai  we  do  our  fln- 
ished cattle?  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself 
why  we  have  federal  grading  of  beef?  I've 
often  wondered.  Who  benefits  most  from  it? 

I  am  proud  of  the  beef  Industry  because 
of  Its  fiber  and  spirit.  I  am  proud  of  our 
country  where  we  can  express  different  opin- 
ions and  still  be  friends  and  still  be  free. 


T 


MAJOR    IMMIGRATION    REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
four  major  problem  areas  in  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  which  de- 
mand immediate  attention.  On  April  30, 
I  introduced  H.R.  17370,  a  bUl  to  offer 
practical  solutions  to  these  problems  and 
to  bring  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  into  line  with  our  avowed  immigra- 
tion policy  objectives.  These  objectives — 
reuniting  families  and  preference  for 
aliens  with  skills — were  set  forth  in  the 
progressive  1965  amendments  to  the  act. 

The  1965  amendments  were  the  prod- 
uct of  an  executive  communication  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  1964  which 
contained  safety  features  to  insxire  a 
reasonable  and  fair  transition  from  the 
old  national  origins  system  to  the  new 
system.  However,  some  of  these  safety 
features  were  compromised  out  of  exist- 
ence and  the  result  has  frustrated  our 
aim  at  a  fair  smd  equitable  immigration 
policy. 

My  bill  has  four  principal  features: 
First,  a  worldwide  quota  on  immigration 
excepting  Mexico  and  Cantula;  two,  flex- 
ible provisions  for  refugees;  three,  a  real- 
istic preference  system;  and  four,  elim- 
ination of  the  backlog  in  the  fifth  pref- 
erence for  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  present  law  sets  a  limit  of  120.000 
on  the  number  of  immigrants  who  may 
enter  the  United  States  from  the  Inde- 
pendent countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
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sphere.  This  ceiling  Is  a  naked  ceiling 
with  no  provision  for  a  preference  system 
to  reunite  families  or  to  welcome  aliens 
with  much  needed  skills  and  there  Is  no 
distribution  of  numbers  among  the  sev- 
eral countries.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of 
an  orderly  procedure  for  visa  issuance 
tends  to  impair  our  relationship  with 
contiguous  countries — Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. In  recognition  of  the  command  un- 
defended borders  we  share  with  these 
countries,  it  is  only  logical  that  we,  in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  imderstand- 
ing,  accord  Canada  and  Mexico  a  special 
status,  in  other  words,  a  nonquota  status. 
My  bill  establishes  an  annual  ceiling 
of  250,000  immigrants  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  excepting  only  our  neighbors 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  other  defined 
special  immigrants  who  have  enjoyed 
a  nonquota  status.  Each  foreign  coimtry 
will  be  allowed  to  send  up  to  25,000  quali- 
fied immigrants  to  the  United  States  an- 
nuaUy  rather  than  20.000  as  prescribed 
under  present  law. 

The  next  problem  area  involves  the 
admission  of  refugees.  Since  World  War 
n,  the  Congress  has  enacted  several 
major  statutes  authorizing  the  admission 
of  refugees,  but  it  was  not  until  the  1965 
amendments  that  a  refugee  provision 
became  part  of  the  permanent  law.  Al- 
though this  provision  was  laudable,  a 
few  moments  after  it  became  effective  It 
was  obvious  that  this  provision  was  in- 
adequate. Present  law  provides  for  the 
annual  admission  of  up  to  10.200  refu- 
gees from  Communist-controlled  areas 
and  refugees  uprooted  by  natural  calsun- 
ity  or  military  action.  The  position  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  leader  de- 
mands that  we,  with  other  countries  of 
the  free  world,  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
asylum  to  the  oppressed.  We  must  be 
able  to  take  quick,  effective,  and  affirm- 
ative action  to  permit  the  orderly  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  a  fair  share 
of  refugees  seeking  freedom.  We  must 
uphold  America's  tradition  as  an  asylum 
for  the  oppressed. 

Before  this  current  fiscal  year  was 
half  over,  the  10,200  numbers  set  forth 
in  the  law  for  refugees  were  exhausted 
mainly  because  of  tragic  happenings  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  an  expulsion  policy 
in  Poland.  Many  of  us,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  joined  with 
Chairman  Eb<anuel  Celler  in  imploring 
the  Attorney  General  to  exercise  his 
parole  authority  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  keep  the  doors  for  asy- 
lum open  to  refugees.  In  agreeing  with 
this  request,  the  Attorney  General  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  legislation  in 
the  refugee  field  was  urgently  needed 
and  that  the  general  parole  authority 
would  be  invoked  for  refugees  only  tem- 
porarily. The  refugee  provisions  in  H.R. 
17370  are  not  new.  They  are  similar  to 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  9112,  by 
Chairman  Celler.  which  I  and  other 
Members  cosponsored  last  year  and  also 
similar  to  provisions  supported  by  previ- 
ous administrations. 

My  bill  amends  section  212(d)(5)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by 
adding  a  new  section  which  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  parole  into  the 
United  States  refugees  physically  pres- 
ent in  a  country  which  is  not  Commu- 


nist-dominated or  Communist-occupied 
without  geographical  or  numerical  limi- 
tation. Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
adjustment  of  status  to  that  of  perma- 
nent resident  for  such  refugees.  The  def- 
inition of  "refugee"  covers  persons  flee- 
ing from  any  Communist-controlled 
country  or  area  or  from  any  other  coun- 
try due  to  persecution  or  fear  thereof  and 
who  are  imwilling  because  of  such  perse- 
cution or  fear  to  return  to  their  coimtry 
or  area.  Persons  uprooted  by  natural 
calamity  or  military  operations  whether 
within  their  own  country  or  otherwise 
are  covered. 

This  global  authority  in  the  absence  of 
restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  refugees 
who  could  be  accepted  would  provide 
maximum  flexibility  in  the  pursuit  of 
humanitarian  and  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. The  United  States  would  be  better 
able  to  cope  with  any  arising  emergency 
or  other  type  of  refugee  problems  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  broader  objec- 
tives. 

The  parole  of  refugees,  xmder  this 
amendment,  is  conditioned  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Attorney  General  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  such  parole  would  promote  U.S.  in- 
terests. This  is  consistent  with  the  terms 
of  U.S.  legislation  governing  the  use  of 
funds  for  assistance  in  behalf  of  vtirious 
categories  of  refugees — Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-510) . 

The  ciurent  preference  system  for  im- 
migrants presents  the  third  major  prob- 
lem area.  The  percentage  of  numbers 
availEible  vmder  each  preference  is  based 
upon  the  average  number  of  immigrants 
admitted  under  each  preference  over  the 
years  preceding  the  1965  amendments. 
But  demand  fluctuates  and  patterns  of 
immigration  frequently  chsuige.  Conse- 
quently, the  existing  rigid  system  of  per- 
centage is  not  in  focus  with  the  need  for 
visas  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  third  preference 
category — members  of  the  professions  or 
persons  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  sci- 
ences smd  arts—  is  oversubscribed  and 
only  those  beneficiaries  of  third  prefer- 
ence petitions  filed  prior  to  July  8,  1968, 
are  being  considered  for  visa  issuance. 
Likewise,  the  sixth  preference — skilled  or 
unskilled  workers  in  short  supply — is 
oversubscribed  back  to  October  1969.  The 
use  of  numbers  for  the  higher  prefer- 
ences exhausts  any  possibility  for  non- 
preference  or  new  seed  immigrants  to  get 
visas  to  this  country. 

H.R.  17370  revises  the  order  of  pref- 
erences and  establishes  four  new  prefer- 
ences. The  first  preference  provides  62,- 
500  visas  for  the  spouse,  or  unmarried 
son  or  daughter  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  or  to  any  qualified 
immigrant  who  is  the  married  son  or 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  immarried  brother  or  sis- 
ter of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  preference  provides  that 
up  to  62,500  visas  shall  be  available  to 
members  of  the  professions  or  persons  of 
exceptional  ability  in  the  sciences  and 
arts.  To  insure  fair  distribution,  not  more 
than  5,000  visas  will  be  available  to  any 
one  country  imder  this  preferraice. 
The  third  preference  provides  up  to 


62,500  visas,  plus  unused  visas  from  the 
first  and  second  preference,  for  skilled 
workers  whose  skills  are  needed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fourth  preference  allocates  37,500 
visas,  plus  any  nimibers  left  over  from 
the  first  three  preferences,  for  religious 
workers,  aliens  who  will  not  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  or  who 
do  not  have  to  earn  a  living,  and  in- 
vestors. 

Then,  25,000  visas,  plus  any  unused 
visas  from  the  first  four  preferences,  are 
reserved  for  nonpreference  immigrants. 
Of  these  available  numbers,  25  percent 
are  reserved  for  persons  under  25  years 
of  age — the  new  seed  immigrants. 

In  order  to  give  this  new  system  a 
chance  to  work,  I  have  also  provided 
that  any  beneficiary  of  a  current  fifth 
preference  petition,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  a  U.S.  citizen,  which  was  filed  prior  to 
July  1,  1970.  shall  be  considered  as  a 
special  immigrant  and  thus  not  subject 
to  any  numerical  limitation. 

I  must  point  out  at  this  time  that  the 
transition  from  the  national  origins  con- 
cept to  the  first-come,  first-served  con- 
cept was  predicated  upon  a  reasonable 
phaseout  p>eriod  which  was  intended  to 
alleviate  bacldogs  then  existing  in  cer- 
tain preferences.  Unfortunately,  this  just 
did  not  happen  and  the  fifth  preference 
particularly  has  continued  to  be  over- 
subscribed. The  continuation  of  this 
oversubscription  has  unfavorably  af- 
fected the  sixth  preference  and  in  some 
countries,  such  as  Italy,  sixth  preference 
numbers  will  never  become  available 
without  remedial  legislation . 

This  proposed  preference  system  of- 
fers flexibility  and  is  in  concert  with  an 
equitable  immigration  policy. 

Mr.  SpcEiker,  the  Congress  over  the 
years  has  taken  giant  steps  to  advance 
fairness  and  reasonableness  in  our  im- 
migration policy.  The  1965  repeal  of  the 
national  origins  concept  for  selecting  im- 
migrants was  a  magnificent  advance- 
ment. However,  we  are  obligated  to  seek 
ways  to  perfect  the  law  so  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  for- 
eign policy  and  domestic  policy  can  be 
served. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  HJR. 
17370  follows: 

Section-bt-Section      Amalteis      or      H.R. 
17370 — Amendment   to   the    Immigration 

AND  NATIONALmr  ACT 

Section  1.  "Immediate  Relatives"  are  t»- 
classlfied  as  "special  Immigrants"  and  un- 
married sons  or  daughters  of  United  States 
citizens  are  Included  In  this  nonquota  cate- 
gory. 

Natives  of  countries  contiguous  to  the 
United  States  and  the  spouse  and  child  of 
such  alien  are  accorded  special  Immigrant 
classification. 

Other  subsections  of  101(a)(27)  are  re- 
numbered accordingly. 

Section  2.  A  worldwide  celling  on  linmlgn- 
tlon  of  260,000  Is  established  exclusive  at 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Canada  and  other  de- 
fined "special  Immigrants." 

Section  3.  The  total  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  available  to  any  single  foreign  state 
shall  not  exceed  26.000  In  any  fiscal  yMir 
(present  limit  Is  20,000) . 

Section  4.  The  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
available  to  a  dependent  area  of  a  foreign 
state  shall  not  exceed  two  percent  (600)  of 
per-country  limitation  (present  law  la  one 
percent  or  200) . 
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Section 
crttftted: 

1st  Preference:  25%  of  050.000  vlafcs  shaU 
be  avAllable  to  tbe  spouM.  uiunarrle4  son  or 
daughter  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  reeldence  or  the  married  son  or 
daughter  of  a  United  States  cltlzep  or  the 
unmarried  brother  or  slater  of  a  Unltetf  States 
cltlxen.  I 

2nd  Preference:  26%  of  the  250,OW}  vlaaa 
shall  be  available  to  quAllfled  members  of 
the  professions,  or  who  have  exceptional  abil- 
ity In  the  sclencee  or  arts,  provided  that 
commencing  July  1,  1970,  the  total  number 
of  immigrant  visas  available  under  this  pref- 
erence to  natives  of  any  single  forelfn  state 
shall  not  exceed  5.000  In  any  fiscal  y«ar,  and 
provides  that  no  person  qualified  for  admis- 
sion under  this  preference  shall  be  eligible 
for  any  other  preference  except  by  reason  of 
relaUonship  to  a  United  States  clOzen  or 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  peitnanent 
residence. 

3ni  Preference:  25%  of  the  260, 0*0  visas 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  preferences 
1  and  2  shall  be  available  to  qualified  immi- 
grants who  by  training  and  experience  are 
capable  of  perfomUng  skilled  labor  i^ot  of  a 
temporary  or  seasonal  nature  for  whi^h  there 
Is  a  shortage  in  the  United  States. 

4th  Preference:  16%  of  the  250,000  »lus  any 
visas  not  required  for  the  first  threel  prefer- 
ences are  available  to  (a)  aliens  who  have  at 
least  two  years  preceding  applicaUoki  for  a 
visa  been  employed  principeiiy  by  itoliglous 
organizations  and  are  seelUng  entry  to  the 
United  States  to  continue  such  employment; 
(b)  aliens  who  establish  that  they  WW  not 
seek  employment  in  the  United  States  or  will 
not  have  to  earn  a  living;  (c)  all«|ns  who 
seek  to  enter  the  United  States  tq  invest 
capital,  services,  or  techniques. 

Nonpreference:  10%  of  the  250 ,0^0  visas 
plus  any  ^m'HWKl  niimbers  from  the  flkst  four 
preference  categories  are  reserved  tor  any 
other  applicants  who  are  not  able  to.  qualify 
for  a  {deference.  In  addition,  25%  of  what- 
ever is  available  to  this  category  is  reserved 
for  persona  under  25  years  of  age  who  would 
be  exempt  from  a  labor  certification. 

Section  6.  The  petition  procedure  t^  accord 
preference  status  and  special  lm|nigrant 
status  Is  amended  to  conform  with  jamend- 
menu  in  this  bill.  i 

Section  7.  The  Attorney  General  js  given 
discretion  to  admit  an  alien  to  tbei  United 
States  who,  through  no  fault  on  tils  part, 
arrives  at  a  p>ort  of  entry  with  an  ei^neous 
visa  classification. 

Section  8.  Technical  amendments  to  con- 
form section  212(a)  (14)  to  the  new  prefer- 
ence system. 

Section  9.  A  new  refugee  system  Is  created 
without  a  numerical  limitation,  bui  which 
can  be  discontinued  by  a  resolution  df  either 
body  of  Congress.  The  Attorney  OeneilU.  after 
consxiltatlon  with  tbe  Secretary  of  Stjate  and 
In  order  to  promote  United  States  latereets. 
la  authorized  to  parole  certain  defioed  ref* 
ugees  into  the  United  States.  After  two  years, 
the  amendment  provides  for  retroactive  ad- 
justment of  status  to  that  of  a  peitnanent 
resident.  AppllcabUity  of  the  sectloti  is  di- 
rected at  refugees  from  Communisn.  ref- 
ugees from  persecution,  and  those  victims 
of  natural  calamity  or  military  operations. 
Furthermore,  the  Attorney  General  must  re- 
port to  the  Congress  semi-annually  on  the 
progrees  of  this  authority. 

Section  10.  Present  law  provides  ^  waiver 
of  exclusion  for  mental  retardatloq  if  tbe 
alien  is  tbe  spouse,  unmarried  son  or;  daugh- 
ter, minor  unmarried  adopted  chl|rt  of  a 
United  States  dtlzen  or  lawfully  atlmltted 
permanent  resident.  This  amendment  in- 
cludes aliens  who  have  a  mental,  defect 
within  the  waiver  possibility. 

Section  11.  Section  246  U  amendedi  to  per- 
mit adjustment  of  status  In  the  United 
Stataa  for  all  quaillled  aliens  ezoei*  alleas 


from  countries  contiguous  to  the  United 
States  and  from  adjacent  Islands. 

Section  12.  Obsolete  sections  of  the  Act  of 
October  3.  19S6  are  rep>eaied. 

Section  13.  Any  alien  eligible  for  fifth  pref- 
erence status  on  the  basis  of  a  petition  filed 
prior  to  July  1,  1970,  and  who  has  retained 
the  status  accorded  by  the  petition,  and  the 
spouse  and  children  of  such  alien,  shall  be 
documented  as  special  immigrants. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MTIJ.KR  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MTr.T.FT?.  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  availability  of  books  in  America  is 
often  taken  for  granted.  In  1966  there 
were  27  new  titles  published  per  million 
people,  compared  with  the  world  figure 
of  137  per  mdllion. 


OPPOSITION  TO  ACTION  IN 
CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  DINOELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  auid  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I 
advised  the  House  of  my  strong  disagree- 
ment with  the  action  of  President  Nixon 
in  sending  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. J 

A  reswling  fef  several  news  reports  in 
the  press  has  added  to  my  conviction  that 
the  President  is  pursuing  a  grossly  im- 
proper course.  Not  only  has  the  President 
embarked  on  a  course  which  Is  likely  to 
lead  to  greatly  increased  American  cas- 
ualties and  to  the  disruption  of  the  nego- 
tiations in  Paris,  but  he  also  has  placed 
American  forces  in  a  situation  which  Is 
leading  to  the  commission  of  new  out- 
rages against  civilians  In  many  sections 
of  Cambodia. 

The  President's  action  I  am  afraid  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  further  disenchant- 
ment of  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  outrages  of  warfare  will  drive 
the  people  of  Cambodia  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists. 

The  news  items  to  which  I  refer  sub- 
stantiate my  concerns.  In  an  Associated 
Press  report  It  is  stated : 

American  ground  troops  who  In  Vietnam 
had  trouble  separating  friend  from  foe 
among  the  dvillan  population  now  have  a 
whole  new  set  of  problems  in  sorting  out 
Cambodians.  U.S.  air  strikes  have  partially 
destroyed  the  plantation  town  of  Mimot.  Vil- 
lages are  being  burned.  Thousands  of  civil- 
ians are  fieelng  for  their  lives. 

Later  in  the  same  report  it  Is  stated: 

The  pattern  of  Vietnam  Is  being  repeated. 
The  American  troope  are  putting  the  torch 
to  homes  because  they  may  be  useful  to  the 
Communists.  Livestocks  are  shot  for  the 
same  reason.  Palls  of  smoke  rose  over 
the  region  yesterday.  Clusters  of  homes 
smouldered. 

"J  had  M^ers  to  bum  everything."  said 
one  young  tank  commander  whoee  force  bad 
Just  driven  through  two  hamlets  and  burned 
bot^  at  tbem. 


Later  in  the  same  report  it  Is  stated: 

The  scores  of  thoxisanda  of  people  in  the 
operational  area  are  caught  between  the 
Americans  on  one  side  and  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  on  the  other.  Another 
factor  la  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  Cambodian 
equivalent  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

"AU  thia  action  co\ild  drive  tbe  Vietnam- 
ese population  of  the  rubber  plantations 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Cam- 
bodian people  into  the  anna  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  unless  we  take  special  care,"  com- 
mented one  knowledgeable  observer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  if  any  in- 
dication that  the  American  forces  or  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  are  taking 
"special  csu^." 

I  submit  the  text  of  four  news  items 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  May  4, 
1970,  for  Inclusion  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Rain   and   Ctvilians:    Two  Dn.EMMAS   Pack 

I>arvx  Itrro  Cambodia 

(By  Peter  Amett) 

With  Task  Pobck  Shoemakes.  Cam- 
bodia.— After  only  five  days  In  the  new  war 
theater  of  Cambodia,  American  troop  com- 
manders are  ftu;ed  with  two  major  dilemmas. 

One  of  them  Is  military:  Premature  mon- 
soon rains  have  washed  out  an  Important 
forward  airstrip,  and  the  hundreds  of  ar- 
mored vehicles  spearheading  the  American 
thrust  are  starting  to  bog  down  In  some 
places. 

The  other  is  political:  American  ground 
troope  who  in  Vietnam  had  trouble  separat- 
ing friend  from  foe  among  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation now  have  a  whole  new  set  of  prob- 
lems in  sorting  out  the  Cambodians.  U.S.  air 
strikes  have  partially  destroyed  the  planta- 
tion town  of  Mlmot.  Villages  are  being 
burned.  Thousands  of  civilians  are  fleeing 
for  their  Uvea. 

TWO    INCHES    or    rain    TALL 

The  Imminence  of  the  monsoon  rains  is  of 
great  worry  to  the  operational  commanders. 
Tactical  planners  apparently  hoped  for  an- 
other six  weeks  of  cloudless  skies,  but  2 
Inches  of  ran  fell  yesterday  Just  over  the 
border  In  South  Vietnam's  War  Zone  C, 
turning  the  red  clay  to  instant  mud. 

"Tbe  people  who  advised  President 
Nixon  to  start  something  like  this  at  this 
time  of  the  year  must  be  the  same  ones  who 
advised  him  on  candidates  for  the  Supreme 
Court."  said  one  U.S.  divisional  planning  of- 
ficer. "Our  problems  mount  every  time  an- 
other drop  falls." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  clouds  burst,  and 
the  rain  came  down  In  sheets  for  four  hours. 

Tbe  armored  force  of  more  than  700  tanks 
and  tracked  vehicles  constitutes  most  of  the 
American  effort  inside  Cambodia.  Vietnam's 
mud  has  been  a  more  formidable  obstacle  to 
American  armor  than  the  Viet  Cong,  and 
possibly  because  of  the  impending  monsoon, 
American  forces  are  dashing  rapidly  through 
the  Cambodian  countryside. 

Too  rapidly,  some  observers  think.  "Some 
of  these  tank  commanders  are  still  fighting 
World  War  n,"  complained  a  supply  ofllcer 
who  has  to  get  gasoline  and  spare  parts  up 
to  them.  "They  are  so  busy  reaching  their 
objectives,  they  must  be  passing  everything 
by" 

This  rapid  movement  is  one  reason  why 
the  civilian  population  has  become  involved. 
The  Plshhook  region,  which  the  Americans 
entered  because  they  thought  It  contained 
the  headquarters  for  all  Communist  activ- 
ities In  South  Vietnam,  Is  only  lightly  popu- 
lated. Then  the  Americans  pushed  north  to 
Route  7  and  beyond,  and  now  they  are  among 
rubber  plantation  hamlets  and  farms. 

The  pattern  of  Vietnam  is  being  repeated. 
The  American  troops  are  putting  the  torch 
to  homes  t>ecause  they  may  be  useful  to  the 
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Communists.  Livestock  are  shot  for  the  same 
reason.  Palls  of  smoke  rose  over  the  region 
yesterday.  Clusters  of  houses  smouldered. 

"I  had  orders  to  burn  everything,"  said  one 
young  tank  commander  whose  force  had  Just 
driven  through  two  hamlets  and  burned  both 
of  them. 

Less  deliberate  destruction  is  visible  in  the 
heavier  populated  area  around  the  Mimot 
Plantation,  up  to  a  week  ago  the  largest 
functioning  rubber  plantation  in  Indochina. 

But  the  inevitable  has  happened  to  the 
sprawling  town  of  Mlmot.  U.S.  air  strikes 
were  ordered  on  the  town  because  North 
Vietnamese  troops  were  reported  inside. 

"The  whole  place  is  blown  away,"  said  a 
helicopter  pilot  as  he  flew  over  it 

American  ground  troops  may  be  ordered 
to  take  the  town,  and  this  would  mean  more 
destruction. 

American  commanders  have  blocked  Route 
7  in  two  places.  One  is  at  Plrebase  North, 
which  the  Americans  set  up  about  12  miles 
up  the  road  from  Mlmot.  American  troops 
riding  helicopters  range  20  miles  farther  Into 
the  country  on  reconnaissance  forays. 

The  scores  of  thousands  of  people  In  the 
operational  area  are  caught  between  the 
Americans  on  one  side  and  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  on  the  other.  Another 
factor  is  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  Cambodian 
equivalent  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

"All  this  action  could  drive  the  Vietnamese 
population  of  the  rubber  plantations  Into 
the  ranks  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Cambo- 
dian people  into  the  arms  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  unless  we  take  special  care."  com- 
mented one  knowledgeable  observer. 

Special  teams  of  public  affairs  experts  were 

formed  to  operate  in   Cambodia,  but  they 

were  given  low  priority  for  transportation. 

One  such  team  said  yesterday  it  had  been 

waiting  on  the  helicopter  strip  at  Quan  Lol 

for  two  days;  ammunition  was  going  first. 

X  Major  problems  of  Identifying  and  feeding 

3'  refugees  can  be  expected  to  shape  up  in  the 

X'  near  future  as  U.S.  forces  push  farther  into 

Cambodia.  More  American  forces  are  reported 

ready  to  go  into  other  border  areas,  and  they 

wUl  encounter  thousands  more  Cambodians. 

More  destruction  can  be  expected  particu- 
larly if  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
continue  to  occupy  Cambodian  towns  on  the 
major  highways  running  near  Vietnam.  The 
American  and  Vietnamese  troope  Intend  to 
make  full  use  of  their  vast  firepower. 

"When  we  move,  we  move  with  everything. 
and  the  artillery  and  air  come  along  with  xis," 
said  one  armored  officer  proudly. 

The  Vietnamese  troope  are  eager  to  push 
deepOT  into  Cambodia.  When  Lt.  Gen.  Do  Cao 
Trl,  commander  of  the  biggest  Vietnamese 
task  force,  linked  up  with  the  Cambodian 
army  at  Svay  Rleng,  he  offered  to  pxish 
on  through  to  Phnom  Penh  100  miles  away. 
The  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Tanks  Lxadino  Cambodian  Duvx 

Saioon. — Scores  of  American  tanks  and 
armored  personnel  carriers  continued  the  U.S. 
drive  Into  Cambodia  today,  uprooting  trees 
on  the  biggest  rubber  plantation  in  Indo- 
china and  destroying  villages  to  deny  them  to 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese. 

U.S.  planes  bombed  the  town  of  Mlmot 
yesterday  after  an  American  helicopter  was 
fired  on  An  officer  who  flew  over  after  the 
raid  said  the  town  was  "pretty  weU  blown 
away." 

There  was  no  way  to  tell  how  many  civilian 
casualties  there  have  been,  but  nearly  1.000 
Cambodian  refugees  have  fled  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

Associated  Press  photographer  Charles 
Ryan  reported  that  the  area  through  which 
the  VS.  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  Is 
driving,  apparently  was  bombed  months  ago 
despite  previous  insistence  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mand in  Saigon  that  American  bombers  have 


never  made  offensive  attacks  In  Cambodia 
until  last  week. 

"Many  areas  were  either  bombed  or  shelled 
and  burned  out  long  ago."  Ryan  said.  "In 
some  areas  grass  has  started  growing  back 
over  the  scarred  earth." 

BOMS     109     BIDS    KTl.I.Kn 

Spokesmen  for  the  UjS.  let  Air  Cavalry 
Division  said  today  that  109  North  Viet- 
namese troops  were  kUled  In  Operation  Plsh- 
hook during  the  past  24  hours,  104  of  them 
by  bombers  and  rocket-flrlng  helicopter 
gunships. 

Ten  Americans  were  reported  killed  and 
38  wounded.  The  American  troops  continued 
to  tincover  large  caches.  Spokesmen  said  air 
cavalrymen  yesterday  found  5,000  new  8KS 
and  AK47  rifles.  750  gallons  of  gasoline  in 
drums.  121.000  pounds  of  rice,  23  supply 
trucks.  200  bicycle  tires,  150  truck  tires  and 
450  gallons  of  oil. 

Operation  Plshhook  and  the  companion 
South  Vietnamese  drive  into  the  Parrot's 
Beak  area  of  Cambodia  to  the  south  have 
resulted  in  1.897  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  killed  and  347  captured,  according  to 
the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  commands. 
AUled  casualties  so  far  are  14  Americans  and 
151  South  Vietnamese  killed,  and  47  Amer- 
icans  and  698  South  Vietnamese  wounded. 

The  VS.  Command  added  two  battalions 
of  air  cavalrymen — about  800  men — to  the 
sweep  In  the  Plshhook  region  about  80  miles 
northwest  of  Saigon.  This  raised  the  total 
ground  force  to  nearly  11,000  men,  includ- 
ing 8300  Americans,  about  2,000  South  Viet- 
namese and  a  company  of  Cambodian  mer- 
cenaries recruited  in  South  Vietnam  and 
trained  by  the  Americans. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
struck  back  in  South  Vietnam  with  a  new 
"hlghpoint,"  a  sharp  increase  in  shelling  and 
groimd  attacks.  There  were  90  reported  Satur- 
day night  and  54  last  night.  One  American 
was  reported  killed  and  31  wounded. 

One  of  the  heaviest  attacks  hit  Chu  Lai, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Amerlcal  Division  on 
the  coast  50  miles  south  of  Da  Nang.  Pifty- 
seven  rockets  slammed  Into  the  installation, 
the  biggest  rocket  barrage  against  a  major 
U.S.  base  In  more  than  a  year.  The  VS.  Com- 
mand said  several  Americans  were  wounded 
and  damage  was  Ught. 

Thirty-five  mUes  southwest  of  Da  Nang, 
fighting  around  Hiep  Due  slackened  some- 
what, but  North  Vietnamese  troops  still  held 
a  small  section  of  the  town  of  6,000  which 
they  p«tftlally  overran  AprU  30. 

Cambodia  UN8tj»«  of  Eitbcts  of  Ai.t.tp) 

Daivk  Against  Rzds 

(By  David  Van  Phaagh) 

Phnom  Penh. — Confronted  with  what  Is 
described  as  a  "human  wave"  of  attacking 
Vietnamese  Commimlst  37  miles  away,  this 
stiU  calm  eye  In  a  spreading  hurricane  of 
war  appeared  unsure  today  whether  the  UJB.- 
South  Vietnamese  operation  in  Cambodia 
will  help  or  hurt  the  new  government. 

A  Cambodian  military  sp>okesman  reported 
two  "human  waves"  roughly  estimated  at 
1.000  North  Vietnamese  regulars  captured  the 
village  of  Neuk  Loeung  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mekong  after  a  night  of  flghtlng  yester- 
day against  Cambodian  troops. 

Sporadic  fighting  was  reported  continuing. 
The  government  claimed  the  ferry  across  the 
broad  river  still  was  in  its  hands  and  there 
was  no  Communist  attempt  to  cross  the  Me- 
kong to  route  1  southeast  of  the  capital. 

It  was  unclear  whether  the  Communists 
are  driving  westward  to  Phnom  Penh  after 
leaving  their  supply  bases  in  Svay  Rleng  the 
Parrot's  Beak  and  regrouping,  and  if  all  three 
large  modem  ferry  boats  at  the  river  key 
crossing  were  saved. 

A  few  mUes  north  of  the  ferry  croeslng. 


Banam  was  attacked  and  Its  bridge  over  a 
Mekong  tributary  was  destroyed. 

The  regime  of  Gen.  Lon  Nol  reiterated  in 
the  official  press  today  Its  neutrality  and 
need  for  aid. 

Informed  sources  here  believe,  on  the  basis 
of  reports  they  have  received,  that  most  of 
the  Communist  forces  escaped  from  their 
traditional  sanctuaries  after  giving  up  their 
established  supply  and  rest  areas  on  the 
border. 

The  question  starting  to  bother  the  gov- 
ernment, according  to  qualified  sources,  la 
whether  the  Communists  are  moving  north 
toward  Laos  or  west  In  a  possible  bid  to  en- 
danger this  qiUet  capital. 

If  the  Communist  forces  succeed  In  cross- 
ing the  Mekong,  Informed  quarters  here  be- 
lieve the  whole  military  picture  would  change 
drastically  and  raise  the  possibility  that  the 
U5.-South-  Vietnamese  intervention  will 
reach  as  far  as  Phnom  Penh. 

Attacks  Caixkd  Retauatobt 

The  Nixon  administration  malntalna  that 
new  air  raids  against  North  Vietnam,  like 
the  attack  by  U.S.  ground  forces  into  Cam- 
bodia, are  not  an  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Officials  said  the  weekend  sorties  across  the 
demilitarized  zone  were  limited  to  retaliatory 
bombing  of  air  defense  sites  that  had  fired 
on  unarmed  U.S.  reconnaissance  planes. 

"Protective  reaction"  is  the  way  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  T.  Agnew  called  the  action  yes- 
terday. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  say- 
ing much  the  same  thing,  called  the  bomb- 
ing "suppressive  fire." 

Although  some  nearby  supply  dumps  may 
have  been  hit  in  the  air  raids,  the  officials 
said,  there  has  been  no  major  change  in  the 
policy  set  In  1968  when  U^S.  bomblngis  north 
of  the  DMZ  were  halted. 

"XTNDEBSTANDING"   CITED 

According  to  the  administration,  an  "tin- 
derstandlng"  reached  with  Hanoi  when  the 
bombing  was  stopped  provided  that  Ameri- 
can reconnaissance  flights  would  continue 
over  North  Vietnam  without  fear  of  ground 
Are. 

Agnew  denied  the  air  attacks  and  the  Cam- 
bodia Incvirslon  were  efforts  to  increase  war 
pressure  on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
Cong  in  an  effort  to  force  them  to  negotiate 
for  peace. 

Rather,  Agnew  said,  the  moves  are  designed 
to  protect  the  security  of  American  units  in 
South  Vietnam — the  position  set  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Thursday  in  disclosing  the  U.S. 
Incursion  Into  Cambodia. 

But  North  Vietnam  said  today  that  U.S. 
air  raids  on  North  Vietnam  during  the  week- 
end violated  the  American  commitment  to 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  which  led  to 
the  Paris  peace  talks. 

North  Vietnamese  spokesman  Nguyen 
Thanh  Lo,  however,  would  not  say  at  a  news 
conference  in  Paris  whether  his  government 
would  break  off  the  talks  or  whether  hla  dele- 
gation would  attend  the  session  of  the  con- 
ference scheduled  for  Wednesday. 

Iliursday  Is  the  usual  meeting  day,  but 
this  Thursday  la  Ascension  Day,  a  holiday 
In  France. 

"In  escalating  a  further  step  by  bombard- 
ing many  populous  areas  of  North  Vietnam," 
he  said,  "the  Nixon  administration  has  vio- 
lated the  VS.  government's  own  commit- 
ment to  stop  completely  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  Nixon  administration 
must  shoulder  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  deriving  from  its  acts. 

"These  new  acta  of  aggression  aertotialy 
affect  the  Paris  conference  on  Vietnam."  But 
be  would  go  no  further  than  that. 

Agnew  maintained  yesterday  that  the 
enemy  was  attempting  to  extend  Ito  supply 
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and  sanctuary  areas  used  by  Its  troops  fight- 
ing In  South  Vietnam  to  the  OuU  of  Slam 
which  seriously  threatens  the  seiiurlty  of 
American  forces  and  the  Presidents  policy 
of  withdrawing  U.S.  troops  from  the  war 
sone. 

"We  know  we  can't  win  a  land  war  In 
Southeast  Aala.  that's  perfectly  obiflous."  he 
said  In  explaining  the  limited  objectives  of 
the  Cambodian  action. 

"We  also  know  that  Vletnamlzati  on  Is  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  to  dlslnvol?e  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  from  this  war  while  at 
the  same  time  preventing  the  continuing  In- 
cursions of  the  Communists  Into  ar  «s  where 
the  people  don't  want  them."  Agne^  said  on 
the  CBS  program  "Pace  the  Nation." 

In  a  later  statement,  he  said  thit  Cambo- 
dian drive  was  not  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
enemy  elements.  "I  dont  think  It  la  a  knock- 
out blow  at  all.  It's  simply  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  progress  of  the  Vletnamlza  tlon  pro- 
gram." 

O'BKIZN  cwncAi. 

The  political  ramifications  of  Niton's  pol- 
icy change  continue  to  mount. 

Democratic  National  Chairman  Lawrence 
P.  OBrten  said  yesterday  the  US  position 
"means.  In  effect,  that  the  Amerldan  policy 
of  disengagement  has  ended." 

Agnew  made  It  clear.  CBrten  sild.  "that 
the  administration  Intends  to  oons4>lldate  Its 
territorial  gains.  This  means  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  front  in  Cajnbodla  1^  the  pro- 
longed ground  war  which  the  vice 
himself  admitted  we  cannot  win. 

The  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  dommlttee 
was  called  Into  session  today  "to  ile^rmlne 
the  members'  "  wishes  oonoemln ;  Nixon's 
Invitation  for  a  White  Hotise  mfetlng  to- 
morrow on  the  situation. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Arkaiisas  Dem- 
ocrat J.  William  Pulbrtght.  had  wked  for  a 
rare  face-to-face  meeting  with  Nxon.  who 
responded  by  Inviting  the  panel  to  join  with 
the  House  Porelgn  Affairs  Commltt^  in  a  ses- 
sion with  him. 

Some  Senate  committee  membe^.  Includ- 
ing Democratic  Leader  Mike  Manifleld  and 
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the   panel's  senior  GOP   member, 


president 


indicated 


Sen. 


have.   Our 
Oore  said. 


they  wovildn't  attend  such  a  Joln^  meeting 

OOBZ    TO    ATTEND 

But  as  the  committee  session  b^gan, 
Albert  Oore.  D-Tenn.,  said  he  plan^  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

"He's  the  only  President  we 
country  is  at  war.  I  ahall  be  there." 
He  noted,  though,  that  the  committee  "had 
hoped  for  a  quiet,  consultative  exch  ange  with 
the  President"  rather  than  a  larger 

Oore  asserted  that  the  "Invaslonf' 
bodla  Indicated  that  the  administration  "real- 
izes that  Vletnamlzatlon  has  falleil. 

"If  It  had  Involved  mutual  wltl^drawal.  It 
possibly  could  have  sueceefied."  he!  said.  But. 
Ocff-e  said,  "a  unilateral  withdrawal"  by  the 
United  States,  while  enemy  forces  \»ere  build- 
ing up  In  and  near  South  Vletnapi,  "could 
(only)  mean  an  end  to  Vletnamlzatlon.'" 

Sen.  Oeorge  D.  Aiken,  R-Vt ,  a  aid.  "You 
can  hardly  have  a  conference  with  50  peo- 
ple, especially  when  35  of  them  are  not  in- 
volved In  the  constitutional  preroipatlves. 

Aiken,  a  bctcker  of  Nixon's  previous  Viet- 
nam policies,  set  the  tone  for  tlie  admin- 
istrations political  problems  artilng  from 
the  Cambodian  Involvement  whea  he  said 
the  Republicans  will  have  hard  gt^ng  at  the 
polls  as  a  resiilt. 


CXEAN  WATER  RESTORATION  ACT 
OF  1966 


(Mr.  DINOELL  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 


MBS  given 

at  this 

ioiclude  ex- 


remailEs 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12, 1970, 1  wrote  to  each  of  the  Governors 
of  the  various  States  and  to  the  chief 
executives  of  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  request  information  on  the  fund- 
ing needs  of  their  respective  jurisdictions 
for  their  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  programs  under  the  coverage 
of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966.  The  text  of  my  letter  was  as  follows: 

As  you  probably  know,  the  construction 
grant  program  of  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966  has  one  more  year  to  run 
with  •!  25  billion  being  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

For  fiscal  year  1970  the  President  requested 
$214  million.  Instead  of  the  «1  billion  author- 
ized. Congress  appropriated  $800  million. 

President  Nixon  has  not  requested  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram. Instead  he  has  proposed  a  new  pro- 
gram Involving  $4  billion  in  Federal  funds 
and  $6  billion  In  State  and  local  funds  to  be 
expended  over  a  five-year  period. 

While  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Hooise  and  Senate  will 
proceed  In  the  most  expeditious  manner  pos- 
sible to  consider  the  President's  proposal, 
there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  the  legis- 
lation will  not  be  approved  until  late  this 
year  and  It  might  be  put  over  untU  the  next 
Congress.  Thus,  If  the  momentum  gained  by 
reason  of  the  1970  appropriation  of  S800  mil- 
lion Is  to  be  sustained.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
Congress  fully  fund  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

I  would  appreciate  your  providing  me  with 
Information  on  the  funding  needs  of  the 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement  pro- 
gram of  your  State.  If  It  la  possible  the  In- 
formation should  be  In  such  form  and  detail 
that  It  can  be  readily  made  available  to  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  and  several  other  Members  of  the  House, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  have  again 
joined  In  an  effort  to  secure  full  funding  of 
the  Act  for  fiscal  year  1971.  At  this  wrlUng, 
131  Members  of  the  House  (now  183)  have 
committed  themselves  to  full  funding  and  I 
believe  that  the  information  I  have  requested 
will  be  helpful  in  securing  additional  sup- 
port. 

As  of  this  morning.  May  6,  1970, 1  have 
received  some  30  responses  to  my  inquiry. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  Governors 
and  other  chief  executives  indicate  sup- 
port for  full  funding  of  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  may  have  an  opportimity 
to  know  of  the  views  of  the  Governors 
and  other  chief  executives  on  the  fund- 
ing of  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment activities,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
responses  to  my  letter  following  my  re- 
marks. I  Euitlcipate  receiving  additional 
responses  and  I  shall  place  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record  when  they  are 
received. 

The  texts  of  the  letters  follow: 

State  or  Alaska. 
Juneau,  April  8.  1970. 
Re  Sewage  Treatment  Plant. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

U.S.   Representative,  Raybtim  House  Office 
Building.  Waahinffton,  DC. 

Deae  Mk.  Dingell:  In  response  to  your 
recent  inquiry,  I  am  pleased  to  provide  In- 
formation on  sewage  treatment  plant  needs 
in  Alaska. 

On  April  1,  the  Alaska  State  Senate  passed 
a  bill  containing  my  proposal  for  26  per 
cent   State    participation    In    treatment   of 


municipal  wastes.  As  you  know,  enactment 
of  such  a  measure,  which  now  appears  prob- 
able, will  Increase  the  entitlement  of 
Alaskan  municipalities  from  30  to  60  per 
cent  funding  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration. 

Our  Fiscal  Year  71  needs  for  Federal  fund- 
ing, based  on  a  50  or  55  per  cent  Federal 
contribution,  are  approximately  as  follows 
for  Alaska's  major  cities: 

(In  millions) 

Anchorage     $4.6 

Fairbanks  4.0 

Juneau    6.0 

Ketchikan  - _ 4.0 

Inasmuch  as  Alaska's  Federal  allocation 
from  the  present  $800  million  appropriation 
is  about  $1.6  million  annually.  It  Is  apparent 
that  considerably  Increased  Federal  partic- 
ipation would  be  desirable.  Not  listed  above 
are  at  least  100  smaller  communities  which 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  funding  of 
from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  each. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest.  I  appreciate 
your  efforts  at  obtaining  full  funding  of  this 
Important  program. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Keith  H.  Miller, 

Governor. 

Arkansas      Pollution      Control 
Commission. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  March  24, 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  In  resfwnse 
to  your  letter  to  Governor  Rockefeller,  we  are 
enclosing  a  listing  of  all  Public  Law  660  con- 
struction grant  applications  we  now  have 
on  hand,  or  pending  review  In  the  Regional 
Office  of  FWPCA  As  you  will  note,  these 
requests  total  over  $4.5  million.  As  of  this 
time,  Arkansas  has  received  a  PL660  grant  al- 
lotment of  $8,599,200,  which  has  to  be  ob- 
ligated prior  to  December  31,  1970:  needless 
to  say.  this  Is  an  tmposslbllllty  since  these 
are  only  30 "^^  and  it  Is  now  extremely  difficult 
for  the  various  municipalities  to  come  up 
with  the  necessary  matching  funds. 

In  our  opinion,  there  are  four  solutions  to 
the  current  problem: 

1.  Extend  the  time  limit  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  obligate  these  funds. 

2.  Reallocate  the  amounts  over  $6  mil- 
lion to  other  States,  or 

3.  Revise  the  existing  laws  to  provide  for 
at  least  50%  basic  Federal  participation  In 
these  projects. 

4.  Provide  more  funding  to  those  agencies 
who  handle  the  bulk  of  loan  funds  for  public 
facilities,  i.e.  HUD,  Farmers  Home  Admlnls- 
tr.'itlon.  and  EDA. 

I    hope   that'  this   data   will   provide   you 
with    the    Information    you    need,    however, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  us. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  R.  Sacret,  Jr., 
Project  Consultant. 

Public  Law  660  Grant  applications  on  hand 
Mar.  19,  1970 

Grant 
request 

Hot  Springs $1,962,180 

Little   Rock 1,076,800 

Dardanelle   161.345 

Ozark    - -         155.550 

Gurdon   28.500 

Pine    Bluff 25.148 

YellviUe    87.900 

North  Uttle  Rock 266, 134 

Thornton    10,  600 

Portland   14,607 

Austin 15,000 
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Lavaca $19,900 

Perry   26.000 

Grady -  41,400 

Emerson    24.378 

Hickory  Ridge 14,000 

West   Pork ---  39.200 

Kelser 29,300 

Cherry   Valley.. 20,000 

Girls   Training  School 14,931 

Center    Hill 41,430 

Gosnell — -  22,500 

White  Hall 15,900 

Mississippi   County   School   Dis- 
trict No.  57 14,000 

Montlcello    48.100 

Mltchellvllle    .- 23.190 

Sherwood-Sylvan  Hills 331,650 

Amity    .--  13,500 

Bradley 23,000 

Total... 4,544,943 


The  Resources  Agbnct  of  Calitornia. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  April  10, 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House   of   Representatives,   Raybum   House 
Office  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  Governor  Reagan  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March 
12,  1970,  requesting  Information  on  the  fund- 
ing needs  of  California  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  programs. 

The  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board 
has  estimated  that  constrrction  oosts  for 
wastewater  treatment  plants.  Interceptors, 
and  outfalls  for  the  next  five  years  will  total 
$888  million  (1970  dollars) .  The  yearly  break- 
down on  this  total  is  estimated  at:  1970-71, 
$120  milUon;  1971-72,  $160  million;  1972-73. 
$200  million;  1973-74,  $200  million;  and 
1974-75.  $208  mlUlon.  Attached  U  a  table 
which  compares  the  anticipated  costs  to 
federal,  state,  and  local  entitles,  with  and 
without  state  participation. 

The  State  Board  has  received  266  applica- 
tions requesting  grants  totaling  over  $100 
million  for  projects  costing  In  excess  of  $330 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970-71.  Some  of  these 
projects  may  not  be  eligible  and  others  may 
not  be  constructed  this  year.  Nevertheless  the 
actual  construction  costs  may  be  In  excess 
of  $200  million,  which  Is  the  level  of  con- 
struction we  antlcli>ate  In  fiscal  year  1972-73. 

Assembly  BUI  1456,  currently  before  the 
Legislature,  provides  for  state  grants  for 
construction  of  sewerage  faculties.  The  Ad- 
ministration   favors    this   measure. 

Based  upon  the  estimates  of  the  State 
Board,  the  stepped-up  enforcement  policies 
of  the  State  Board  and  the  California  Re- 
gional Water  Quality  Control  Boards,  the 
propKjsed  state  grant  program,  and  the  cur- 
rent level  of  grant  applications,  we  estimate 
that  approximately  $100  million  will  be 
needed  In  fiscal  year  1970-71  by  California 
for  the  federal  share  of  construction  grants. 
Sincerely, 

N.  B.  LivEi^ORE,  Jr.. 
Secretary  for  Resources. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission. Colorado  Department 
of  Health. 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  27, 1970. 

Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell  :  Your  letter  of 
March  12,  1970,  addressed  to  Governor  John 
A.  Love  of  Colorado,  has  been  referred  to  this 
office  for  reply. 

Colorado  is  in  a  unique  position  with  re- 
gard to  domestic  waste  treatment  In  that  ap- 
proximately 99%  of  the  population  of  the 
State  presently  served  by  a  sewer  system  Is 
provided     with     secondary     treatment.     Al- 


though, in  the  past.  Colorado  has  been  able 
to  utilize  all  of  Its  construction  grant  moneys 
and  has  even  taken  advantage  of  some  re- 
allocated funds,  there  Is  some  doubt  In  our 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  Colorado  wUl  be 
able  to  utilize  all  of  the  additional  fimds  au- 
thorized for  this  fiscal  year. 

However,  In  discussing  this  matter  with 
my  counterparts  from  states  In  the  east,  I 
find  that,  due  to  the  high  density  of  popu- 
lation and  Industry  In  the  east,  many  of  our 
states  have  over  expended  themselves  with 
regard  to  state  funds  In  the  hopes  that  the 
Federal  government  would  be  able  to  reim- 
burse them  at  a  later  date.  This  was  done 
In  order  to  keep  the  water  pollution  program 
In  these  states  from  becoming  stalemated  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal  fund- 
ing. Therefore,  even  though  at  the  moment 
I  do  not  see  where  such  additional  funds 
would  materially  assist  Colorado,  I  feel  that 
Congress  should  appropriate  such  funds  to 
help  the  states  that  are  In  need  of  additional 
Federal  financing. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  finding  that, 
due  to  the  high  interest  rates  being  asked  at 
present,  many  of  our  smaller  communities 
are  unable  to  provide  their  share  of  financing 
for  the  completion  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities.  We,  therefore,  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  administration's  proposal  for  an  en- 
vironmental financing  authority  to  help 
cities  and  states  finance  their  share  of  this 
program. 

Frank  J.  Rozich,  P.  E.. 
Technical  Secretary,  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission. 


State  of  Connecticut, 

Executive  Chambers, 
Hartford,  April  6, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Dingell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  letter  concerning  Connecti- 
cut's funding  requirements  for  water  poUu- 
tlon  control.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
re-emphaslze  my  concern  over  Federal  Gov- 
ernment action  in  contributing  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  most  serious  national  problem. 

In  an  effort  to  pursue  a  comprehensive 
problem  of  the  pollution  of  Connecticut's 
waters,  this  State,  on  my  recommendation, 
authorized  $250  million  in  bond  authoriza- 
tions to  Initiate  construction  of  all  waste 
treatment  works  projects  by  1972. 

This  amount  was  required  not  only  to  meet 
o\ir  State's  share  of  the  cost  of  these  proj- 
ects, but  to  make  up  for  a  reduced  Federal 
share  due  to  limited  Federal  appropriations. 
To  date.  Connecticut  has  pre-flnanced  In 
excess  of  $60  mlUlon  of  the  Federal  share 
of  such  projects,  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
fundlng  provisions  of  the  1966  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act. 

It  was  gratifying  to  hear  President  Nixon. 
In  his  speech  to  the  recent  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  announce  that  efforts 
would  be  made  to  provide  reimbursement 
to  those  states  who  had  taken  the  Initiative 
and  had  pre-financed  water  pollution  proj- 
ects. Appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
entire  1971  authorization  included  in  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act,  would  be  an 
appropriate  extension  of  this  effort  to  meet 
what  we  consider  a  Federal  commitment  to 
this  problem.  I  join  In  this  effort  to  secure 
full  funding  of  this  program. 

Attached  for  your  Information  Is  a  sched- 
ule which  sets  forth  the  financial  aspects  of 
Connecticut's  Water  Pollution  Control  Pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

John  Dempset, 

Governor. 


(U)NN£CTICUT  ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT  FACILITIES,  1967-72 


Program 

based  on  lull 

Faderal 

funding 

S3  percent 

(iverage) 


Program 

based  on 

actual  tnilor 

estimated 

Federal 

allocations  Id 

Connecticut 


Estimated  cost  of  eligible 
projects $350,000,000      $350,000,000 

Federal  share 185,500.000       136,400,000 

State  share: 

a.  Regular  State  share 

30  percent 105,000,000       105.000.000 

b.  To  meet  reduced  Federal 

share 149,100.000 

Total  State 

contribution 105,000,000       254,100.000 

Municipal  share  17  percent 
(average) 59,500.000         59,500,000 

Total 350,000.000       350.000.000 

Additional  State  cost  of 

retroactive  obligations 

(no  Federal  reimbursement) .      20. 000, 000         20, 000, 000 

1  Includes  $17,400,000— estimated  Connecticut's  share  it 
$1,260,000,000  1971  authorization  is  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

State  of  Delaware,  Water  and  Air 
Resources  Commission, 

Dover,  Del..  April  16, 1970. 

Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Governor 
Peterson  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  let- 
ter requesting  information  on  funding  needs 
for  water  poUutlon  control  programs  in  Del- 
aware. The  State  of  Delaware  Is  quite  proud 
of  the  fact  that  almost  no  untreated  wastes 
enter  Its  streams.  AU  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial systems  provide  at  least  primary  treat- 
ment. 

When  the  Water  Quality  Standards  were 
adopted  by  the  State,  we  took  a  very  serious 
attitude  regarding  the  implementation  plao. 
The  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Ad- 
ministration had  set  a  5  year  period  as  a 
goal  for  achieving  the  standards.  We  antici- 
pate being  the  first  state  to  comply  by  1973. 
Our  projected  needs  for  the  next  six  years 
are  as  follows : 

Summary  of  statewide  needs  of  capital  out- 
lay for  municipal  water  pollution  control 
facilities  1970-75 

[InmlUlons] 

County : 

New    Castle ♦28 

Kent 23 

Sussex 81 

Total  -. 82 

Systems  under  design  take  Into  considera- 
tion assimilative  capacity  available  in  the 
streams  as  weU  as  regional  needs.  Instetkd 
of  constructing  a  large  n\imber  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  treatment  plants,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  consolidate  treatment  with  a  few 
large  waste  treatments  units.  Governor  Peter- 
son recently  supported  a  comprehensive 
State  Aid  program  under  which  the  local 
governments  will  receive  26%  of  the  eUglble 
cost  from  the  State.  Acctwtling  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  CJon- 
trol  Act,  (PL  8fr-763),  the  local  government 
wUl  be  eUglble  to  receive  60% -65%  of  the 
enable  costs  from  the  Federal  Government 
(Department  of  Interior,  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Ck>ntrol  Administration).  The  at- 
tached table  shows  a  summary  of  the  fund- 
ing needs.  Also  encloeed  are  aome  charts 
showing  the  progress  already  achieved  In 
Delaware.  Projections  for  1973  are  baaed  on 
projects  under  design  or  construction  now. 
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Chjut  No.  5  shows  the  effect  oi  anticipated 
reglonallzatlon  of  treatment  fllanta.  Since 
growth  of  population  and  Industry  Introduce 
other  unknown  variables,  treatment  require- 
ment* must  be  re-examined  periodically. 

We  certainly  feel  the  Federal  Oovernment 
has  not  lived  up  to  Its  financial  Aommltment. 
can  see.  even  a  small  st4  >te  like  Dela- 


As  you 

ware  will  need  substantial  Pedeial  assistance 

GRANTS-IN-AID  AVAILABLE  F^R  MUNICIPAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  FACILITIES.  1970-75 

[In  nilliem] 


Totll  StJtt  n««<J$ 

Totii  •ligibl*  cosb' 

SUte  IK)  tor  mjtehinj  purposts      ....... .,- 

FtdanI  Jhirt  (»ccordin|  to  Public  Liw  89-7^ 3.| 


Ftderd  appropriation  >. 

Dtfidt  in  Fwlcnl  hinds. 


for  the  crash  program  mandated.  Also  en- 
closed are  copies  of  our  Annual  Reports  and 
I  hope  you  will  find  them  Informative. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Bktson, 
Acting  Director  ZMvision   of  Environ- 
mental Control. 


1970   1971 


1972 


1973   1974   197S   Total 


continue  to  do  so  until  May  16.  1970,  which 
Is  the  established  deadline.  We  anticipate  by 
May  IS,  we  will  have  applications  totaling 
•35  to  30   mUUon. 

It  win  be  extremely  regrettable  If  Congress 
does  not  make  an  appropriation  early  In  FT 
1971  of  the  same  magnitude  as  FT  1970.  We 
have  begun  to  move  forward  again  and  an- 
other delay  would  take  a  lot  of  steam  of  our 
program. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  effort  and 
the  opportunity  to  comment  and  with  best 
wishes.  I  am 


Sincerely, 


U.0 
7.2 
1.80 


{12.0  (21. 0 

10.8  16.8 

2. 70  «.  20 

5.4  8.4 

n  2.8 


(21.0 
16.8 
4.20 
14 
2.9 


$12.0 
10.8 
2.70 
5.4 
3.0 


110 

7.2 

1.80 

3.6 

3.1 


$82.0 
69.6 
17.4 
34.8 
17.0 


Lesteb  Maddox, 

Cfotjemor. 


1.1 


2.7 


5.6 


5.5 


2.4 


.5 


I'.J 


Stat*  of  Haw  An, 

Honolulu,  April  1. 1970. 

Congressman  John  D.  Dinckix, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 

1  ADorenmiO  Ktimrti  ^'■^   CoNOaxssMAif   Dmoxu.:    Thank   you 

>  BMd  on  pr»m««  ttut  Ftd«nl  ippropriafcons  will  imount  to  $1,000,000,000  per  yair  ixtimtted  sh»r«  o«  0«liwir«  b»s»d  on      for  yoxip  letter  In  which  you  express  concern 

■'»-" — ' — ' '•  .„  ,.  J  J  *  _■»,.  .»  *    /  *     for  the  funding  needs  of  the  nation's  water 

source  will  be  needed  to  cope  with  Its  solu-  * 


1970  iilocJtion  lormul*.  

OovxaNMXirr  o»  thx  District  of 


rhls  Is  In  re- 
12,  1970,  re- 


COLUMBU,  I 

Washington.  D.C..  Affil  17. 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoxix, 
Houje  fo  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Concbxssman  DUfGxix 
sponse  to  your  letter  of  March 
questing  InformaUon  on  the  finding  needs 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Controi  Program  of 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

In  AprU  1969.  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  held  a  confer- 
ence under  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
Pi.  84-«60.  That  conference  approved  our 
plan  to  upgrade  our  secondary  treatment 
facilities  and  also  recommended  that  tertl- 


tlon.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  further  de- 
tails as  our  planning  proceeds. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Waltkx  E.  Washinoton, 

Mayor. 

Stats  or  Oxokgia, 
Atlanta,  March  26, 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinceu,, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Cowoxmwmaw  Dinoell:  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  again  express  to  you 
and  other  members  of  Congress  the  needs  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  area  of  con- 


pollutlon   control   construction   programs. 

As  is  probably  true  with  many  other  states, 
we  m  Hawaii  have  scheduled  projects  for  this 
fiscal  year  so  that  all  of  the  federal  monies 
appropriated  to  us  will  be  used.  Attached 
Is  a  deUlled  breakdown  of  the  project's  sta- 
tus as  well  as  their  cost.  Two  of  these  are 
still  estimates  since  plans  for  them  have  not 
been  drawn  as  yet. 

Insofar  as  construction  grant  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  are  concerned,  the  allocations 
have  not  yet  been  finalized.  However,  my  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  to  the  pres- 
ent session  of  our  legislature  that  It  continue 
to  set  aside  State  funds  for  the  State  con- 
tribution to  water  pollution  control  facilities 


'•^liftJ^nt  ^TnJJ^dTX^tS  cosS  of     stmctlon  granu  for  water  poUutlon  control      m  order  to  provide  added  Impetus  to  our 
ary  treatment  be  providedThe  total  TOSts  or  »  ,^t^f,„  ^  ,n„  fnr  ,o„r     twllutlon   control   program.   This   will   take 


such  a  program  wUl  be  over  IISOO  million 
We  have  pointed  out  that  In  brder  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  proceed  with  a  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude.  It  wlllj  be  necessary 
for  the  Department  of  the  Int«rlor  and  the 
Congress  to  provide  substantial  special 
funding.  I 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  District's 
program  has  recently  been  tlje  subject  of 
considerable  discussion.  The  Seftate  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  recently 
held  hearings  on  water  pollution  control  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  has 
set  another  hearing  on  or  about  June  25. 
19*70,  to  discuss  planning  for  the  District 
water  poUutlon  control  faclUty.  Including 
financing.  A  prospectus  of  Ihe  Dlstrlcfs 
plans  will  be  presented  at  that  time.  Al- 
though new  approaches  tn  waste  treatment 
methods  may  be  made  other  than  the  above 
conference  plan,  nevertheless,  the  general 
magnitude  of  funds  needed  willl  be  of  the 
same  order  of  tSOO  million  meqtloned  above. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
major  vmresolved  problems  surrounding  the 
waste  treatment  program  in  the  District  we 
are  proceeding  with  grant  aapllcatlons  to 
FWPCA  on  Items  basic  to  •arly  plant  ex- 
pansion with  a  total  grant  eligibility  of 
•40370,196.  In  addition,  •437J84  U  eUglble 
for  reimbursement  by  FWPCA,  This  gives 
us  a  total  grant  eligibility  of  •#0.304,480,  We 
may  have  to  revise  these  applications  as  our 
pUnnlng  progresses.  However,  the  need  for 
money  will  not  lessen.  i 

The  Inadequacies  of  the  present  grant 
program  are  highlighted  when  it  Is  realized 
that  the  District's  allotment  of  the  98O0  mil- 
lion national  appropriation  1*  FT  1970  la 
•S.78  million.  If  the  full  •1.26  bUllon  U  ap- 
propriated In  FT  1971  aa  authorized,  the 
DUtrictl  share  will  be  •5.64  miUlon, 

I  regret  that  a  mora  detailed  financial 
program  la  not  now  available  because  of  the 
present  uncertain  situation.  SitiBce  It  to  say 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  Dtstricfa  prob> 
lem  la  such  that  funds  from  e^ery  available 


facilities.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your 
diligent  efforts  related  to  the  current  ap- 
propriation of  9800  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

As  expressed  to  you  last  year,  our  needs 
for  FT  1970  alone  were  over  135  million.  This 
figure  was  reduced  by  ^173  million  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  apprc^rlatlon.  We  are  still  re- 
ceiving  applications   for   FT    1971    and   wlU 


pollution   control   program. 

full  advantage  of  federal  appropriations. 

I  am  most  happy  to  leam  of  your  con- 
tinuing concern  for  our  water  pollution  con- 
trol needs. 

With  warm  personal  regards.  May  the  Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely, 

John  BtraNS, 

Gkwemor. 


STATE  OF  HAWAII  PROJECT  STATUS  OF  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  FACILITIES  FOR  1969-70 


Pnttet 


Status 


Fsderal 
share 


Total 


tUurukikii  STP,  Miui.  Hawaii CorBtruction  ready.. 

Nanakuii  intamptor  s«w«r,  Oahu,  Hawaii Construction  startad. 

Kailu»-Kona  STP,  phase  II,  Hawaii,  Hawaii Plans  drawn 

Wailua  resort  STP,  Kauai.  Hawaii do 

Lanai  City  STP.  Lanai.  Hawaii ' No  plansytt 

Kealakehe  STP,  Hawaii,  Hawaii  > do 


$292,500 
1.340,000 
820. 000 
161.000 
200.030 
150.000 


$585,000 

2.680.000 

1,640.000 

322.000 

400.000 

300.000 


Total. 


2.963.500 


5.927.000 


I  Old  estimatas:  new  cosb  anticipated  to  be  higher. 

Note:  Total  constriction  grant  funds  appropriated  for  1969-70  to  Hawaii.  $3,398,000 


Stats  op  Idaho, 
BoUe.  March  23,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dimcxll, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Concbxssman  Dincxu,:  I  appreciate 
receiving  your  comments  on  f\indlng  for  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  programs. 
I  share  your  concern  for  this  national  prob- 
lem and  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  State 
of  Idaho  has  established  and  funded  a  new 
system  for  Idaho  that  provides  for  State 
sub-grants  to  local  units  of  government  to 
match  Federal  f\inds  cvallable  for  water  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement. 

In  your  letter  to  me  you  asked  for  details 
about  the  State's  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  program.  As  I  point  out,  the  legis- 
lature just  adopted  and  I've  Just  signed  a 
new  program  Into  law. 


I    am    asking    the    State    Department    of 
Health,  Environmental  Division,  to  supply 
you  with  further  details  about  this  program. 
Sincerely, 

Don    SAltTTXLSON, 

Governor. 


Stats  or  IiiiNOts, 
Santtabt  Watkh  Boaxo, 
Springfield.  March  23,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingkll. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAX  CoNcasssMAN  DiNGXU.:  Tour  letter 
of  March  12,  1970  to  Oovemor  Richard  B. 
Ogllvle  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for 
reply.  We  are  In  full  accord  with  the  need 
for  Congressional  appropriation  of  the  %IM 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1971  as  authorized  by 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  recent  newa 
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release  which  points  up  the  needs  in  Illinois 
to  meet  the  1972  deadline  for  compliance 
with  the  Federal-State  water  quality  stand- 
ards, and  a  projection  of  the  ten-year  needs 
for  expansion  and  construction  of  new  sew- 
age treatment  works.  Within  the  next  two 
weeks,  we  expect  to  have  a  booklet  listing 
all  the  conununltles  and  their  construction 
needs  as  ouUlned  In  this  news  release. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  this  office 
evaluated  217  grant  applications  exclusive 
of  the  metropolitan  Chicago  area.  The  total 
grant  request  was  for  ^37  million,  based  on 
30  percent  of  the  projected  cost.  Even  wltii 
the  •800  million  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  fiscal  year,  the  nilnols  allocation  will  be 
sufficient  for  only  25  to  30  downstate  proj- 
ects. This  win  result  In  a  backlog  of  about 
190  applications  to  carry  over  Into  fiscal  year 
1971.  In  addition,  we  anticipate  at  least  100 
new  applications  will  l)e  received  before  June 
1st  of  this  year.  The  backlog  of  190  applica- 
tions on  file  currently  will  reqjalre  •25  mil- 
lion, which  we  have  projected  to  a  minimum 
of  WS  million  when  new  applications  are 
Included. 

A  Congressional  appropriation  In  fiscal 
year  1971  of  •1.25  bUllon  would  result  in  an 
aUocatlon  to  nunols  of  ^67  mllUon.  Half  of 
this  sum  Is  allocated  to  the  metropolitan 
Chicago  area  which  has  50  percent  of  the 
State  population  and  a  large  backlog  of  work 
to  meet  the  water  quality  standards  for  the 
Illinois  waterways.  Thus,  about  •33.5  mll- 
Uon would  be  available  for  downstate  proj- 
ects. As  Indicated  above.  It  would  take  aU  of 
this  to  meet  the  requests  for  Federal  grants 
based  on  the  190  applications  on  hand  and 
the  anticipated  new  appUcatlons  whlob  wUl 
be  received  before  June  1, 1970. 

We  appreciate  yoxir  personal  Interest  In  the 
poUutlon  control  program  and  for  your  com- 
munication to  Governor  Ogllvle. 
Very  tnUy  yours, 

C.  W.  Klassen, 
Technical  Secretary. 

NXWS    RST.SAWS 

Spungtikld,  ILL.,  February  20. — Satisfying 
public  demand  for  cleaner  streams  In  Illinois 
could  cost  more  than  •S  blUlon  by  1980, 
Clarence  W.  Klassen,  technical  secretary  of 
the  state  Sanitary  Water  Board,  estimated 
today. 

Klassen  said  ^350  mUUon  wlU  be  needed 
to  upgrade  present  sewage  treatment  plants 
Just  to  meet  the  1972  deadline  for  compliance 
with  federal-state  stream  standards.  He  said 
this  Involves  675  nilnols  munlclpaUtles  and 
sanitary  districts. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  he  said,  ^2.3 
bUllon  wUl  be  needed  to  enlarge  and  con- 
struct new  treatment  faculties  to  serve  the 
Increase  In  population  and  the  property  not 
now  connected  to  sewer  systems. 

Construction  of  sewers  to  ooUect  the  waste 
from  new  growth  areas  and  serve  the  popu- 
lation now  depending  upon  septic  tanks, 
cesspools  and  other  private  faculties  wlU  cost 
•1.8  blUlon  during  the  next  10  years,  Klassen 
said.  The  estimates  for  Cook  County  do  not 
Include  projects  for  sewer  separation  or 
treatment  for  combined  sewer  overflows  In 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago  where,  he  said,  estimates  of  up  to 
•1.6  bUllon  have  been  discussed. 

The  estimates  for  needed  sewers  and  treat- 
ment faculties  by  1980,  totaling  approximate- 
ly 94.1  blUlon,  do  not  Include  expenditures 
Industry  must  make  to  solve  Industrial  waste 
problems.  Klassen  said  this  coiUd  add  more 
than  another  bUllon  doUars  to  the  cost  of 
clean  streams  and  bring  the  total  to  more 
than  ^5  bUllon  by  1980. 

He  said  the  new  cost  estimates  by  the  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  do  not  include  the  sepa- 
ration of  combined  sewers  but  do  Include 
treatment  capacity  for  flows  from  such  sew- 
ers reaching  the  plan*  site. 

Since  previous  estlmataa   wer«   mad«   In 


1967,  Klassen  said,  there  has  been  an  anntuJ 
Increase  of  10  per  cent  In  construction  costs 
and  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  cost  Increases 
win  continue.  He  aald  they  result  from  In- 
creases In  lalxir,  materials  and  flnanclng 
costs.  The  previous  estimates  through  1980 
were  %\Jb  blUlon  for  treatment  plants  and 
•1.2  bUllon  for  sewers. 

Klassen  said  a  detaUed  report  being  pre- 
pared by  the  board's  technical  staff  wlU  In- 
clude estimates  of  construction  expenditures 
for  the  next  ten  years  by  counties  and  a  list- 
ing of  675  munlclpaUtles  and  sanitary  dis- 
tricts with  ImmedUte  Improvement*  neces- 
sary, the  estimated  cost  and  the  deadline  for 
the  start  of  construction. 

The  money  to  pay  for  cleaner  streams 
must  oome  from  the  taxpayers  through  local, 
state  and  federal  flnanclng  programs,  Klassen 
said. 

Stats  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis.  March  24, 1970. 
Re  Construction  Grant  Needs,  Indiana. 
Hon.  John  Dingsll, 
House  of  RepresentativeM, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  CoNGSxasMAN  DiNGSix:  ToTir  letter  at 
March  12,  1970,  to  the  Hon.  Edgy  D.  Whlt- 
comb,  Governor,  relative  to  subject  matter 
has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

In  all  the  years  of  the  Federal  construction 
grant  program  under  PubUc  Law  84-660,  as 
amended,  the  Federal  grant  funds  aUotted 
to  Indiana  have  not  been  sufficient  to  provide 
funds  for  all  applications  filed  by  Indiana 
munlclpaUUes.  Indiana  was  allotted  •20.042,- 
600  from  the  •800  mlUlon  Federal  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970,  whereas  grant,  apjM- 
catlons,  based  on  50  percent  Federal  grant* 
totaled  over  ^44  mlUlon. 

The  final  date  for  submission  of  applica- 
tions for  grant  funds  for  flscal  year  1971  is 
AprU  16.  1970;  therefore,  we  cannot  provide 
a  final  flgure  on  grant  requests  at  this  time. 
However,  considering  applications  already  re- 
ceived and  appUcatlons  that  are  expected  to 
!»  filed.  It  appears  that  requests  for  fiscal 
1971,  baaed  on  50  percent  Federal  grants,  wlU 
be  from  46  to  50  mUUon  dollars.  We  under- 
stand that  Indlaita's  aUocatlon  would  be  •SI. 6 
million  from  a  91.26  blUlon  Federal  appro- 
priation. 

It  Is  agreed  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
obtain  an  appropriation  baaed  on  the  exist- 
ing   authorization    pending    finallzatlon    of 
proposed  new  programs. 
Very  truly  yours. 

B.  A.  Pools,  Technical  Secretary. 


Louisiana  Stats  Dbpabtmsnt  or 
Health 

New  Orleans,  La..  April  17. 1970. 
Re:  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  Construc- 
tion Grants  Funding  Needs. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingkll, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAK  Sib:  Tour  recent  letter  to  Governor 
John  J.  McKelthen  was  referred  to  us  for 
reply.  Tou  requested  Information  on  the 
municipal  funding  needs  of  the  water  poUu- 
tlon control  and  abatement  program  In  our 
state. 

In  fiscal  1968  and  1969  otir  munlclpaUtles 
utilized  about  94  mUUon/year  of  these  con- 
struction grants;  our  fuU  aUotments  were 
utilized.  Our  estimate  for  1970  however,  U 
about  •6.5  mlUlon  (out  of  our  •14.5  mllUon 
aUotment) .  On  the  other  hand.  If  In  1971 
our  mimlclpalltles  are  able  to  claim  as  much 
as  about  •8.7  mUUon  In  grants,  oxir  entire 
backlog  (as  listed  under  our  State  Plan  with 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration) wlU  be  cleared  up  I 

Under  present  law.  our  munlclpaUtles  must 
put  up  67-70%  of  a  project  cost,  and  this 
dlfflcvUty,  together  with  preaentiy  high  In- 
terest rates,  U  a  major  reason  why  a  lack 
of  projects  In  fiscal  70  wUl  probably  cause 
us  to  lose  out  on  close  to  $8  mlUlon  In  Fed- 


CTal  funds.  Although  some  21  states  have 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  provision 
whereby  the  munlclpaUty's  share  Is  reduced 
to  20-22%  If  the  state  puts  up  25%  (with  the 
Federal  grant  correspondingly  increased) ,  our 
state  Is  not  a  wealthy  one,  and  new  sources 
of  revenue  are  hard  to  find  at  the  state  level. 
If  the  30-33%  basic  grant  could  be  Increased. 
poUutlon  abatement  programs  would  un- 
doubtedly be  accelerated,  and  more  commu- 
nities woiild  be  able  to  afford  pubUc  sewer- 
age 

The  backlog  we  mentioned  attempts  to 
offer  a  realistic  ba&U  for  estimating  future 
grant  fund  needs.  In  a  given  town,  house 
spacing  Is  an  Important  factor.  Insofar  as  It 
affects  not  only  the  serlousneae  ol  septic  tank 
poUutlon  In  ditches,  but  also  the  feaalbUlty 
of  some  sewer  systems.  Our  llsit  Includes 
many  towns  of  under  500  people.  The 
F.WP.C.A.  offers  no  guidelines  as  to  what 
commvmltlee  are  shown,  but  a  subjective  ele- 
ment In  the  evaluation  appears  Inevitable. 

There  must  be  many  states  like  ours,  with 
a  rural  population  In  excess  (A  a  mUllon. 
Perh^M  the  grant  law  should  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  such  states,  be- 
oaiise  If  we  can  Impwove  the  quality  o<  life  In 
our  smaller  towns,  there  could  be  lees  pres- 
sure for  migration  to  our  oveicrowded  cities. 

Tour  letter  mentioned  the  momentum 
gained  by  Congress'  past  awwoprlatlons.  This 
Is  Important.  Officials  In  some  towns  work 
for  years  to  bring  a  project  Into  being,  and 
what  Is  done  tn  one  town  over  a  period  erf 
years  affeota  what  is  done  by  Its  neighbors. 
Public  Opinion  in  our  state  Is  malting  water 
poUutlon  an  increasingly  high  priority  item 
and  If  Congress  continues  in  its  good  work 
on  this  legislation  we  are  optimistic  about 
the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Trtcg. 
Director.  Bureau  of  Environmental  Health. 

Stats  of  Mainz, 
Augusta,  Maine,  April  22.  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingsll, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washir^fton,   D.C. 

Dsas  Conoksssman  Dinckll:  Governor 
Curtis  has  suppUed  this  agency  with  a  copy 
of  your  letter  to  him  dated  March  12,  1970, 
and  has  requested  that  we  furnish  Informa- 
Uon relative  to  funding  needs  for  the  State's 
pollution  abatement  and  control  program. 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966,  the  State  of  Maine 
in  its  Implementation  plan  proposed  a  nine 
year  program  for  clean  up.  This  program 
was  based  on  the  foUowing  assumptions: 

1.  The  Federal  Act  would  be  fuUy  funded 
through  FT  71  and  continued  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  at  the  highest  authorized  level 
(1.25  billion  doUars  per  year  through  1976). 

2.  The  Federal-State  program  was  prin- 
clpaUy  to  aid  muiUcipal  projects.  The  mu- 
nicipal coets  were  estimated  at  130  mlUlon 
dollars  of  program  eligible  work  at  that 
time. 

3.  The  Federal  grant  generally  would  not 
exceed  60%  of  project  cost.  This  aaetimptlon 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  strict  Inter- 
pretation of  the  bonus  provisions.  Section  8f 
MetropoUtan  planning,  made  only  two  areas 
In  the  State  eUglble. 

4.  The  cost  spiral  would  be  moderate  as  It 
had  been  in  the  past.  A  simple  4%  per  year 
was  used  for  the  program  period. 

Contrary  to  the  above  assumptions,  the 
following  has  taken  place : 

1  The  Federal  Act  was  45%  funded  in 
FT  68,  30%  in  FT  69  and  80%  In  FT  70. 

2.  The  Federal-State  program  has  opened 
up  to  Include  a  significant  segment  of  In- 
dustry. It  appears  that  a  good  deal  of  t^ 
encouragement  for  industries  to  Join  with 
their  munlclpaUtles  and  thus  avaU  them- 
selves to  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  has 
oome  from  the  Congressional  level. 

•mia  Item  together  with  an  extraordinary 
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cost  spiral  has  now  caused  the  State's  pro- 
gram cost  Mtimates  to  be  revised  upwards. 
Tbe  new  eeUmates  range  frtxn  170  to  320 
million  dollars  depending  upon  tbe  per- 
centage of  Industry  joining  with  tbelr 
munlclpaUtles.  T 

3.  The  work  that  can  be  accomplished 
with  any  given  year's  funds  has  been  re- 
duced due  to  the  fact  that  i^arly  all  proj- 
ects now  qualify  for  66%  fu«ds  instead  of 
the  50%  assumed  in  Item  3  above. 

4.  The  cost  spiral  Instead  of  being  4% 
per  year  as  assumed  In  Item  4  above  has 
consistently  been  quoted  as  U%  per  month 
or  12%  per  year  in  this  area. 

With  the  above  for  background,  the  en- 
closed table  of  needs  has  t>ee^  worked  out. 
It  Is  assumed  that  1976  Is  tUe  deadline  as 
this  has  been  established  In  State  Statutes 
and  In  the  Federal-State  planl  A  yearly  coet 
Increase  of  10%  has  been  uqed  Instead  of 
the  12''/-  above  noted. 

The  800  million  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram for  Fiscal  Year  1970  Isl  the  flrst  en- 
couraging note  for  some  ttmej  However,  the 
enclosed  tabulations  certainly  Indicate  that 
even  this  amotint  of  funding  Is  grossly  In- 
adequate to  do  the  Job.  The  800  million  pro- 
duced a  5  million  allocation  to  the  State 
of  lialne.  Five  million  at  55%'  grants  would 
support  only  9  million  dollars  Worth  of  work 
a  year.  Comparing  this  with  trie  work  to  be 


STATE  OF  MkiNE  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  PROGRAM  COSTS 


YMr 


Cost 
EitifiMled       lor 
costs  1970 
(fflilBons)       (milions) 


«ryur    Cost  per  yur  Cost  per  yesr  Ftd«ral(rant 

otnple-       to  offset  10  including  55  percent 

1976    percent  spiral  spiral  of  cost 

(millions)  (millions)  (millions) 


ti  in 


1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 


170-320 
146-274 
122-228 
98-182 
74-136 
50-90 
26-44 


Total. 
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done.  It  would  take  a  minimum  of  26  years 
and  a  maximum  of  50  years  to  complete 
Maine's  program  as  It  Is  now  envisioned. 
Funding  In  our  estimation  vrould  have  to 
be  at  least  triple  the  Fiscal  Year  71  level 
In  order  for  the  State  to  come  close  to 
meeting    Its    schedules    and    obligations. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  utilized  prefund- 
ing  for  the  last  several  years  to  make  up 
part  of  the  deficits  In  Federal  appropriations. 
The  p)eople  of  the  State  have  expressed  tbelr 
concern  for  clean  water  by  their  favorable 
action  on  two  bond  Issues  In  the  amounts 
of  25  million  and  60  million  dollars.  These 
bonds  not  only  support  a  30%  State  grant 
program,  but  also  support  paying  an  addi- 
tional 30%  grant  as  prefundlng  of  part  of 
the  Federal  share. 

This  agency  wishes  to  express  Its  appre- 
ciation to  you  and  other  members  of  the 
Congress  who  are  taking  the  Initiative  and 
time  to  find  out  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem which  la  of  concern  to  so  many.  We 
sincerely  hope  the  information  provided  will 
be  of  help  to  you  and  your  committees.  If 
we  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  the  fu- 
ture, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
us. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  Donaldson  Koons, 

Chairman, 
Environmental  Improvement  Commiasion. 


water  pollution  control  and  if  additional  in- 
formation or  support  can   be   put  to  this 
cause.  I  will  be  most  willing  to  participate. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Sabcknt, 

Governor. 

Air  &  Wathi  Pollution  Control 
Commission. 

Jackson,  Mississippi,  April  6, 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Refreskntattve  Dingell:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  12,  1970.  to  Governor 
Williams  which  requested  information  re- 
garding funding  requirements  for  water  pol- 
lution In  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Mississippi's  share  of  the  1970  appropria- 
tion of  $800  million  is  $10.3  million,  and 
this  amount  is  fully  adequate  for  this  fiscal 
year.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  greater  need 
m  construction  grant  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

We  trust  this  information  is  sufficient  for 
your  needs. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Glen  Wood.  Jr.. 
Acting  Executive  Secretary. 


State  (rant  National 

30  percent  program 

of  cost  requirements 

(millions)  (billions) 
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•  The  ranie  in  all  columns  represents  mi  nicipal  proiecb  as  now  envisioned  (some  industry  included)  to  municipal  projecb  in- 
cludinf  all  industry. 
?  Using  current  formula  Maine  receives  al  out  1/200  of  national  appropriation  on  alHunds  over  and  beyond  the  first  100.000,000. 
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Boston.  A:)ril  21. 1970 


I   am   most 
letter  regard - 


Hon.  John  D.  Dinckll, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear   CkJNGREssMAN   DtNCEU 
appreciative  of  receilvtng  your 
Ing  financing  needs  for  water  iwUution  con 
trol  faculties  In  Massachusetts  in  the  next 
few  years.  We  are,  of  course,  4ncouraged  by 
the  Ck>ngTeeslonal  approprlatloti  of  $800  mil- 
lion this  year  and  the  President's  proposal 
for   a  new   and   expanded   prcbram   for  tbe 
next  five  yetkrs.  i 

Massachusetts  needs  for  the  tiext  five  years 
are  presently  estimated  In  the  |500-$550  mil- 
lion range  of  which  approxlxbately  60  per 
cent  or  $250-$262  should  be  from  Federal 
sources.  It  Is  not  anticipated  tfeat  the  Presi- 
dent's programs  will  provide  the  necessary 
amounts  on  time  to  fund  eigtit  major  proj- 
ects in  the  State  in  oonforma(nce  with  Im- 
plementation schedules  adopted  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Water  Resources  Cotnmlsslon  and 


approved    by    the    Secretary 
August  of  1968.  These  projects 
pected  costs  are  as  follows : 
|ln  mliionsi 


1970    1971 


Worcester 

Lovefl 

Lawrence. 

Fikhtmrt.... 
Soirtii  EjMX.. 
HavwMi.... 

Boiton 

Sprii^fiM... 

ToW.. 


«29 


23  .. 
12 


>  Fro«  existing  (150.000.000  bond  issue. 


1§ 


2S 

10 


20 


100       61 


Note  :  Cost  figures  are  from  approved  Con- 
sulting Engineering  Reports  with  projected 
enginee^ng  cost  index  increases  of  7^  %  per 
year  beyond  the  July  1969  l>ase  figures. 

Presently  the  Ccnnmonwealth  provides 
grants  and  pre -financing  of  the  Federal 
share  from  a  $150  million  bond  Issue.  Pend- 
ing State  legislation  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $250  million  bond  Issue  with  continua- 
tion of  the  State's  pre-financlng  authority 
to  fund  the  major  projects  listed  previously. 
This  has  been  deemed  necessary  due  to  the 
consistently  poor  record  of  previous  admin- 
istrations In  appropriations  of  the  congres- 
slonally  authorized  amounts.  In  summary,  I 
wish  to  make  three  major  recommendations 
to  you  and  your  committees  in  Improving  the 
Federal  position  In  the  field  of  Water 
Pollution  Control : 

1.  Authorization  and  appropriations  of 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  commitments  of 
the  States  as  required  by  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965. 

2.  Establish  a  separate  reimbursable  fund- 
ing authorization  with  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  reimbursement  to  States  (Massa- 
chusetts) that  pre- finance  in  anticipation  of 
future  Federal  reimbursements. 

3.  Most  importantly  a  viable  Federal  pro- 
gram must  be  undertaken  with  financial 
support  to  solve  the  most  demanding,  tech- 
nical and  financial  problem  of  all;  the  com- 
bined sewer  problem  which  plagues  almost 
every  old  major  metropolitan  area  in  the 
country.  The  present  problem  for  the  City  of 
Boston  and  surrounding  communities  is  estl- 

46  —         mated  at  one-half  to  $1  billion  to  correct 
^      with   no  provisions  for  Federal  aid   under 
gg     current  policies  and  regulations. 
_  Thamk  you  for  your  Interest  In  our  Com- 

monwealth's financial  situation  In  regard  to 
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MissotTRi  Water  Polltttion  Board, 

Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  March  20, 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  to  Governor  Warren 
E.  Heames  dated  March  12,  1970  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  for  reply.  We  have  surveyed 
the  needs  of  Missouri  Municipalities  and  we 
estimate  that  the  total  pollution  abatement 
project  needs  eligible  for  state  and  federal 
grants  vrill  be  in  the  range  of  $55-60  million 
per  year  for  the  next  five  years.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1969  and  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature  has  fully  matched  all  fed- 
eral funds  available  to  Missouri  Municipali- 
ties for  the  construction  of  pollution  abate- 
ment works.  If  we  are  to  move  ahead  In  the 
pollution  abatement,  it  is  essential  that  state 
and  federal  funds  be  Increased.  In  order  to 
support  a  program  of  $55-60  million  per  year, 
federal  funds  In  the  amount  of  $29.3  million, 
and  state  funds  In  the  amount  of  $13.3  mil- 
lion will  be  needed.  Some  of  the  larger  proj- 
ects in  Missouri  scheduled  for  the  next  five 
years  are  as  follows:  Kansas  C^ty,  $110  mil- 
lion; Metrop>olitan  St.  Louis  Sewer  District, 
$66.25  million:  St.  Joseph,  $18  million: 
Springfield.  $20  million;  Little  Blue  Sewer 
District.  Jackson  County.  $100  million:  North 
Kansas  City,  $3  million;  Hannibal,  $4  million; 
St.  Charles,  $2.2  million;  Jefferson  City,  $1 
million;  Independence,  $2  million;  Capw 
Girardeau,  $1  million;  JopUn,  $4  million  and 
Columbia,  $5  million.  In  addition  to  these 
projects  there  are  several  very  larg^  projects 
the  cost  of  which  has  not  yet  been  estimated 
in  St.  Charles.  St.  Louis,  and  Jefferson 
County. 

Secondary  treatment  is  required  for  the 
discharge  of  all  municipal  and  industrial 
waste  Into  the  Missouri  streams.  Including 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  In  some 
areas  terltary  treatment  is  required.  In  other 
areas  no  discharge  Is  permitted  regardless  of 
the  degree  of  treatment.  This  applies  to  some 
recreational  streams  In  the  state  and  In 
streams  In  urban  areas  that  are  too  small  to 
assimilate  the  waste  from  the  large  popula- 
tion living  In  the  watershed,  for  example. 
Little  Blue  River  in  Jackson  County. 
Yours  truly, 

Jack  K.  Sictth. 
Executive  Secretary. 

The  State  or  Nevada. 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  April  10,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dincell:  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  Information  on  the  needs 
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for  funding  of  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties in  the  SUte  of  Nevada  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  there  are  currently  thirteen  applica- 
tions on  file  or  being  processed  for  submittal 
for  funding  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1970  and  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  total  costs  of  these  projects  eligible 
for  participating  funds  under  PL660  is  esti- 
mated at  $11,473,560.  The  grant  amount  that 
could  be  made  available  under  PL660  is.  of 
course,  $3,824,520. 

There  is  approximately  $840,000  of  unallo- 
cated funds  remaining  In  Nevada's  fiscal  year 
allocation  of  $1300,000.  If  funding  is  to  be 
provided  at  the  present  level  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  this  would  provide  only  $2,640,000  to 
meet  these  requests,  or  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  approximately  $1,200,000. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  projects 
referred  to  are  projects  necessary  only  to 
meet  the  needs  of  population  growth  Nevada 
is  now  on  the  threshold  of  advanced  waste 
treatment  facilities  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  the  surface  waters. 

The  first  project  providing  advanced  waste 
treatment  is  scheduled  to  be  under  con- 
struction in  1972.  The  first  phase  cost  of  this 
project  is  estimated  at  $18,616,000  and  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1973.  The  second 
phase,  to  be  completed  by  1980,  is  estimated 
at  $101,018,000. 

While  these  are  comparatively  insignificant 
costs  nationwide,  they  do  represent  a  major 
tax  burden  to  Nevada's  small  population. 

If  the  efforts  to  maintain  our  vital  water 
supplies  are  to  be  successful,  certainly  addi- 
tional funding  will  have  to  be  provided;  the 
current  funding  would  appear  to  be  mini- 
mal. 

If  we  can  provide  you  with  additional  in- 
formation, do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Laxalt, 
Governor  of  Nevada. 


State  or  New  Hampshire, 

Concord.  March  25,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dincell:  In  reply  to 
your  recent  request  for  Information  on  the 
funding  needs  for  virater  pollution  control 
projects  in  New  Hampshire,  we  are  very  glad 
to  present  the  following  status  report: 

1  Federal  funds  available  for  allocation 
(Includes  New  Hampshire's  Increase  under 
the  $800  million  appropriation) — All  avail- 
able fxmds  have  either  been  allocated  to 
projects,  or  are  in  the  process  of  aUocatlon. 

2.  Projects  eligible  for  Federal  50%  grants, 
now  being  prefinanced  on  the  state  or  local 
level— Sixteen  projects  are  being  prefinanced 
In  this  manner,  with  estimated  eligible  costs 
of  $34,000,000.  To  finance  these  projects  with 
60%  Federal  grants.  New  Hampshire  will  need 
an  additional  $17,000,000. 

3.  Projects  scheduled  for  construction  In 
accordance  with  New  Hampshire  Water 
Quality  Standards,  and  others  on  Intrastate 
streams  now  under  orders.  Total  projects — 
49;  Estimated  total  costs — $177  mlUlon: 
Estimated  eligible  costs— $150  million;  EsU- 
mated  50%  Federal  granU  $75  million. 

To  summarize  New  Hampshire's  needs  for 
water  pollution  control  projects,  our  pre- 
financed programs  and  other  scheduled  work 
could  use  an  addiUonal  $92  mUlion  of  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  next  few  years.  Although  the 
President's  proposed  new  program  would 
greatly  assist  the  New  Hampshire  pollution 
control  effort,  it  is  obvious  that  even  this 
additional  funding  will  fall  far  short  of  our 
needs. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Most  sincerely, 

Walter  Peterson. 


State  or  New  Mexico, 
Sonfo  Fe,  March  19,  1970. 
Re  Funding  Levels  for  OonstrucUon  Grante 
Program   for    Water    Pollution    (Control 
(Pli.  660  Funds). 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dincell:  I  will  take 
this  opportimlty  to  boast  a  bit  about  New 
Mexico's  water  pollution  control  program. 
One  hundred  percent  of  all  sewered  com- 
munities within  the  state  have  secondary 
sewage  treatment.  We  do  admit,  however, 
that  many  of  these  facilities  are  Improperly 
operated  and  poorly  maintained.  An  addi- 
tional problem  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
are  communities  that  have  no  sewage  col- 
lection system  and  the  growth  of  many  riiral 
communities  and  subdivisions  throughout 
the  state. 

The  1970  State  Legislature  of  New  Mexico 
passed  a  $1,000,000  bond  Issue  to  participate 
in  the  cost  of  municipal  waste  water  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices Department  has  advised  that  the  con- 
struction schedule  which  is  reaUstic  for  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  wlU  utilize  approximately 
$1,000,000  ($2,000,000  Federal  funds)  be- 
tween July  1,  1970  and  June  30,  1971. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that  com- 
munities will  wish  to  upgrade  their  waste 
water  treatment  facilities  in  the  immediate 
future  as  a  result  of  the  state-federal  fund- 
ing programs  wlilch  will  amount  to  75  or  80 
percent  grant  money  to  communities. 

I  would  say  that  In  all  probability,  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  will  require  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  of  Federal  funds  between 
July  1,  1970  and  June  30.  1971  and  possibly 
twice  this  number  or  $4,000,000  between 
July  1.  1970  and  June  30,  1972. 

The  funding  level  discussed  above  Is  some- 
what less  than  the  present  Federal  funding 
level  for  1970. 

I  hope  this  information  is  what  you  re- 
quire. If  you  need  additional  details,  please 
contact  Mr.  John  R.  Wright,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  Mexico  Water  Qxiality  Con- 
trol Commission.  P.O.  Box  2348,  SanU  Fe, 
New  Mexico  87501. 
Sincerely, 

David  F.  Cargo. 

Governor. 

State  or  New  York, 

EaiEuuTivE  Chamber. 
Albany.  April  21, 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  concerning  the  funding  needs 
of  New  York's  Pure  Waters  program. 

During  the  next  Federal  fiscal  year,  sew- 
age treatment  projects  having  an  estimated 
cost  of  $473,501,674  are  expected  to  reach 
the  grant  application  stage  and  be  eligible 
for  $260,425,920  In  Federal  funding.  This 
does  not  Include  additional  funds  New  York 
and  Its  local  municipalities  have  provided 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  Its  55  per  cent  share. 

Under  the  State's  Pure  Waters  program, 
in  order  to  limit  the  local  municipal  costs 
to  40  per  cent  of  eligible  project  costs,  the 
State  may  prefinance  the  Federal  share  up 
to  30  per  cent,  in  addition  to  its  own  30 
per  cent  grant.  Because  Federal  pfirtlcipa- 
tlon  has  averaged  only  7  per  cent.  New  York 
has  prefinanced  $656,973,631  of  the  Federal 
share. 

Because  of  rising  construction  costs  and 
the  lag  m  Federal  financing.  New  York  SUte 
can  no  longer  continue  to  prefinance  the 
Federal  share  from  its  $1  billion  Pure  Wa- 
ters Bond  Issue,  but  must  use  It  for  pro- 
viding Its  30  per  cent  grants. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  State  Legis- 
lature at  my  request  has  Just  authorized  a 


$760  million  first  instance  appropriation  so 
that  we  may  continue  to  prefinance  a  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  share  and  thus  Insure 
the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  New 
York's  pacesetting  program. 
Sincerely, 

Nelbon  a.  Rocketeller. 

State  or  North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,  March  23,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 

House  of  Representatives,  Raybum  Office 
Building,  Washirigton,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  North  Da- 
kota has  made  full  use  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  administration  grant  pro- 
gram since  its  inception  in  1956.  Our  State 
is  not  a  populous  state  with  our  largest 
city  about  60.000.  We  receive  and  process  a 
number  of  grant  applications  each  year,  even 
though  the  total  grant  moneys  Involved  are 
not  large.  As  a  result,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  use  all  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
grant  moneys  allocated  to  the  State  over  the 
past  few  years  and  the  excess  has  been  re- 
allocated  to   other   states    with   an    unmet 

Below  is  listed  the  grant  moneys  expend- 
ed and  the  Federal  moneys  allotted  to  our 
State  for  the  past  five  years : 


Year 

Grant  funds  used 

Federal  moneys 

allocated  to 

North  Dakota 

1965 

196S        

$121,222 
626,553 
505.828 
194,307 
404,249 

$1,161,700 
1,267,870 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1,238.850 
1,482,400 
1,594,000 

We  are  enclosing  a  p&mpblet  showing  15 
years  of  progress  in  water  pollution  control 
in  North  Dakota. 

North  Dakota  recognizes  that  we  are  one 
of  the  very  few  states  that  are  not  able  to 
use  all  their  federal  fund  allocation.  We  also 
recognize  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  needs  of 
the  many  states  that  do  not  receive  adequate 
Federal  funds  to  meet  the  yearly  demands  of 
their  water  pollution  control  programs.  We 
realize  that  the  rate  of  progress  toward  the 
control  of  pollution  in  other  states  does  af- 
fect the  Nation,  including  North  Dakota.  For 
this  reason,  we  urge  full  funding  of  con- 
struction grant  money  as  authorized  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLiAV.  L.  Out, 

Got>emor. 

PiTTEEN  Years  or  Progress  in  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  in  North  Dakota — Januart 
1,  1954,  to  January  1,  1969 

The  State  Picture 
Municipal  sewage  systems,  Jan.  I,  1954 

Secondary  txeatment  plants 39 

Imhoff  tanks ^ 

Septic   tanks ^4 

No  treatment " 

Total    - 132 

Municipal  sewage  systems,  Jan.  1,  1969 

Secondary  treatment  plants 204 

Imhoff  tanks ^"j^ 

Septic  tanks... • 

No  treatment • 

Total    232 

THE   RIVER    BASINS 

There  are  five  drainage  basins  within  the 
State,  as  shown  on  the  cover  m^.  A  large 
portion  of  the  SUte's  population  and  indus- 
try Ue  In  the  Red  River  Basin.  This  river 
also  forms  the  boundary  between  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota.  It  flows  northward  into 
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Can«da  uid  disch&rgea  Into  the  Hudson  Bay. 
The  Mljaourt  River  flows  througU  North  Da- 
kota, entering  west  of  WllUston  and  going 
Into  South  Dakota  below  Ft.  Tatee.  The 
James  River  originates  In  North  |>akota  west 
of  New  Rockford.  flows  south  and  enters 
South  Dakota  below  Ludden.  The  isourls  orig- 
inates in  Canada,  enters  North!  Dakota  In 
Renville  County,  loops  down  Intio  the  State 
and  returns  to  Canada  near  Westhope.  The 
Devils  Lake  Basin   Is   a  closed  basin.   It  la 


DEVILS  LAKE  BASIN 


RED  RIVER  BASIN 

Jan.  1. 1954 

Jan.  1. 1969 

Population  Mfvad  by  municipal 
ursfams  (by  trMtmant): 
Sacondary  plants 

73.832 

32.266 

9.970 

7.957 

159. 415 

Imhoff  tanks 

Saptic  tanks    

2.044 
1  817 

No  traatmant. 

0 

Total.... 

125.025 

163.276 

Sacondary  plants.. 

IS 
7 

n 

6 

74 

Imhoff  tanks 

3 

Saptic  tanks 

5 

No  traatmant 

0 

Total 

39 

82 

MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 

Jan.  1,1954 

Jan.  1,1969 

npulation  sarvad  by 
municipai  systems  (by 
treatmant): 
Sacondary  plants 

17.727 

27,151 

6.432 

37.000 

108,697 

ImliolT  tanks 

Saptic  tanks 

5,006 
319 

No  traatmant 

1.402 

ToUl 

88.310 

115.424 

Sacondary  plantl... 

13 

32 

5 

7 

70 

Imholl  tanks 

9 

Saptic  tanks 

1 

2 

Total 

57 

82 

SOURIS  RIVER  BASIN 

Jan.  1,  1954 

Jan.  1,  1969 

Population  sarvad  by  municipal 
systems  (by  treatment): 
Sacondary  plants      

22.741 
5.001 

3.593 
4.412 

58,153 
1  G97 

Imhoff  tanks 

Saptic  tanks    .    

0 

No  treatment 

3  974 

Total 

35.795 

63,824 

Treatment  facilities: 

Secondary  planta 

3 
6 
3 

4 

29 

Imhoff  tanks  

3 

Septic  tanks 

0 

Ho  treatment 

3 

TrtH 

16 

35 

JAMES  RIVER  BASIN 

Jan.  1. 1954 

Jan.  1, 1969 

Population  sarvad  by  munici- 
pal systems  (by  treatment): 

Sacondary  plants 

Imhoff  tanks 

w 

2.784 

30,366 

1,«7 

0 

aptic  tanks.. 

No  ti  aatiiiaiit . . . . . . ... 

0 

Total 

25.648 

31,553 

Traataieiit  fadHtiea: 

4 

4 
2 
2 

16 

2 

Saptic  tanks 

0 

No  trsatmanL 

0 

TotlL 

12 

18 

- 

Jan.  1. 1954       Jan.  1. 1969 


Populatnn  served  by  municpal 
systems  (by  treatment): 

Secondary  plants 

Imhoff  tanks 

Saptic  tanks 

No  traatmant. 

Total 

Treatmant  facilities: 

Secondary  plants 

Imhoff  tanks 

Septic  tanks 

No  treatment. 

Total 


4,790 

16,969 

778 

0 

9, 133 

0 

0 

0 

14, 701 

16.969 

4 

IS 

1 
3 
0 

0 
0 

0 

IS 


During  these  16  years : 

1.  Thirty-three  cities  have  replaced  In- 
adequate Imhoff  tanks  with  satisfactory 
faclUtles. 

2.  Eighteen  cities  have  replaced  Inadequate 
septic  tanks  with  satisfactory  facilities. 

3.  Fourteen  cities,  previously  discharging 
raw  sewage  to  the  streams,  now  have  satis- 
factory treatment. 

4.  Fifteen  cities,  with  secondary  treatment, 
have  added  to  or  replaced  their  facilities  to 
further  Improve  the  treatment  of  their 
wastes. 

5.  One  hundred  new  cities  installed  sew- 
age collection  systems  with  adequate  treat- 
ment facilities. 

6.  The  total  population  of  the  State  served 
by  municipalities  with  modem  sewerage  fa- 
cilities rose  from  289,479  to  391,046— this 
represents  a  rise  of  47%  to  62%  of  the  total 
state's  population. 

7.  North  Dakota  cities  have  spent  a  total 
of  af>prozlmately  tl  1.500.000  of  local  moneys 
on  sewage  treatment  facilities  during  this 
period. 

THE  co>rrROi.  or  water  pollution 
Two  of  the  major  sources  of  pollution  en- 
tering the  rivers  and  streams  in  North 
Dakota  are  domestic  wastes  from  communi- 
ties and  the  wastes  from  Industries.  This 
folder  covers  only  progress  made  in  these 
fields.  However,  other  pollutants  such  as  or- 
ganic materials  and  chemicals  used  by  agri- 
culture which  are  carried  into  streams  by 
runoff,  salt,  heated  waste  discharges,  etc., 
are  also  Important  factors  which  are  con- 
sidered in  the  State's  water  pollution  con- 
trol program. 

Ortalnly  excellent  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  State  toward  providing  satisfactory 
and  approved  waste  treatment  facilities  by 
communities  and  industry.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  progress  must  go  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  waste  stabilization  lagoon 
method  of  waste  treatment.  North  Dakota 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  this  type  of 
treatment.  Properly  designed  and  operated 
waste  stabilization  lagoons  provide  treatment 
efficiencies  equal  or  better  than  conventional 
secondary  treatment. 

Another  factor  which  has  aided  the  State's 
progress  in  water  pollution  control  was  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Orant  Program 
In  1956  which  provides  grants  to  communi- 
ties to  help  pay  the  cost  of  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities. 

Ohio  Water  Dktelopmknt  AuTHORrrr, 

Columbua,  Ohio,  March  23, 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingiu., 
Raybum  House  Office  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conoresskan  :  Tour  letter  of  March 
12  to  Oovemor  James  A.  Rhodes  concerning 
Ohio's  needs  for  FWPCA  funding  has  been 
referred  to  me  for  reply. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  federal  fund- 


ing during  fiscal  year  1971  since  It  is  our 
iinderstandlng  that  the  federal  act  proposed 
(S-3472)  only  provides  for  committing  funds 
after  June  SO,  1971. 

The  Ohio  Water  Development  Authority 
pre-flnances  the  federal  30%  grant  on  sewer- 
age treatment  plants  and  Interceptors  and 
also  loans  the  remaining  70%  of  project  cost 
to  political  sub-divisions.  Ohio  will  have 
0172.874,000  in  eligible  projects  under  con- 
struction in  fiscal  year  1970  with  a  need  at 
federal  funds  In  the  amount  of  061,862,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  an  additional  0134,126,- 
0(X)  of  eligible  projects  will  be  placed  under 
construction  with  a  need  of  federal  funding 
in  the  amount  of  040.237.800.  A  total  of 
092,099.800  of  federal  funds  will  be  needed  In 
fiscal  year  1970  and  1971.  Ohio  has  been 
allocated  040.8  mllUon  in  1970  leaving  an 
additional  $51,299,800  necessary  In  federal 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

If  more  detail  is  needed  on  listing  specific 
projects,  please  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Ned  E.  WnxiAMs, 
Executive  Director. 

Oftice  of  the  Governor, 

Salem,  March  31. 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
request  of  March  12,  1970,  for  information 
on  the  funding  needs  for  fiscal  year  1971 
of  Oregon's  Water  Pollution  Control  Pro- 
gram. 

I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  fifty-two  projects 
for  fiscal  year  1971  representing  total  costs 
eligible  for  grant  participation  in  excess  of 
060  million.  Applications  for  federal  funds 
under  Public  Law  84-660  have  either  al- 
ready been  flled  for  these  projects  or  will 
be  filed  prior  to  June  1.  1970,  with  our  De- 
ptirtment  of  Environmental  Quality.  We 
anticipate  a  similar  requirement  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

Under  the  present  formula  for  distributing 
P.L.  660  fimds  to  the  various  states,  Ore- 
gon's allotment  is  aptproxlmately  one  per- 
cent of  the  federal  appropriation.  Even  by 
limiting  federal  grants  to  30%  and  covering 
additional  projects  with  state  funds,  we 
have  immediate  needs  for  our  full  share  of 
the  01.25  billion  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

We  will  be  following  with  great  Interest 
the  activities  of  yourself  and  other  members 
of  Congress  in  support  of  funding  the  full 
01.26  billion  authorization. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  licC/iLL, 

Governor. 

STATE  OF  OREGON,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY-AN  ESTIMATE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  660  GRANT 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Estimated 
grant  30  par- 
Estimated  cant  or  33 
Projad                              eligible  cost  percent 


Arlington J200,000  J60.000 

Astoria '. 4,908.000  1,619.600 

Bay  City 262.000  78,600 

Bear  Creek  V.S.A 6.000.000  2,000,000 

Brookings 300,000  99,000 

Bunker  Hill  S.D 200,000  66  000 

Ck)vardala  S.D 140,000  42,000 

Coos  Bay 500,000  165,000 

Coos  Bay-Empira 200,000  66,000 

Coquille. 400.000  132.000 

Eastside 150,000  49,500 

Echo 150,000  49,500 

Florence 225,000  74,200 

Gardiner  S.D 252,000  75,000 

Garibaldi 300,000  90.000 

Gold  Beach 142,000  42,600 

Grants  Pass 1,850,000  610.500 

Grestum. 750.000  247.500 

Hammond 250,000  82.500 

Hlllsboro 1,140,000  342,000 

Hood  Rhrar (Indian  Cr.lnL)....  180,000  54,000 
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Project 


Estimated 
eligible  cost 


Estimated 
grant  30  per- 
cent or  33 
percent 


POTENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  GRANT  PROJECTS  FOR  NEEDED 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Hood  River (S.T.P.) «•  ??5- SSS  H^'^ 

Josephine  County  (Redwood)...  914.000  301,600 

Lexington i2S'222  IS'SSS 

Madras                    206,000  67,900 

s«ieV :.:..:  soooo  15,000 

MTuntveiiii.::-;.::.: ifo.000  54,000 

Myrtle  Point 350.000  105,000 

Netarb-Oceansida 350,000  105,000 

North  Bend 750,000  247.500 

Nyssa  250,000  82,500 

Pendleton  (MtHibron) 75,000  24,700 

Ptiikimath                  507.000  167,300 

Portland  sj.p..::::::::: 13,523.000  4.462,6oo 

Portland  (S.T.P.  outlall) LOK-SSS  ^^-1°° 

Rockawav                        122,000  36,600 

sJSdt      350  000  115,500 

ScaoDOOsa -  ^M.OOO  235,200 

sSSST^ 75  000  24  700 

ShSz    90:000  27,000 

SUvarton I"'.::!!".". 12.000  3,600 

SL  H2ani...::::::.:: 2.419,000  798,200 

Stevton                          180,000  59,400 

sSbirit; ::;:""-  noooo  36,300 

ThaDalfe      :         :      910  000  300,300 

Umatilla       :: 200,000  66,000 

Unified  Sewerage  Agency 17,900,000  5.900,000 

Vernonia             160.000  48,000 

wVK::..- 200.000  66.000 

Wilsonville *°°99S.  'H'?22 

Woodburn        1*7,000  48.500 

"Xts  :::...: m8.ooo  71,900 

Total 62,117.000  18,566,000 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  ApHl  6. 1970. 

Hon.  John  D.  Dingkll, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Dincell:  Your  letter  of 
March  12,  1970,  to  Oovemor  Shafer  has  been 
referred  to  me  for  reply.  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  so  many  Congressmen  have  joined 
In  an  effort  to  secure  full  funding  under  the 
cnean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Seventy  (70)  municipalities  have  applied 
for  financial  assistance  from  fiscal  year  1971 
funds.  Under  our  policies,  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  these  are  ready  to  proceed.  Based 
on  a  total  eligible  construction  coet  of  090 
million,  Pennsylvania  would  need  049.600,- 
000  In  Federal  funds  for  that  period.  Penn- 
sylvania has  also  pre-finanoed  the  Federal 
share  of  grants  In  the  last  three  years  in 
the  amount  of  017.890.OOO.  and  local  govern- 
ment pre-financed  06  million.  The  total  need 
In  Pennsylvania  for  fiscal  year  1971  there- 
fore Is  073.390.000. 

With  the  growing  concern  over  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  that  adequate  funding  be 
made  available  to  the  states  for  accelerating 
the  water  pollution  control  program. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  needed, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 
Ellsworth   R.   Brownxller,   M.D.. 

State  of  SonrH  Dakota, 

Pierre,  March  25,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dincell:  Responding 
to  yotir  Inquiry  of  March  12,  there  Is  at- 
tached a  tabulation  of  the  potential  con- 
struction grant  projects  for  South  Dakota. 
The  estimated  grant  funds  requested  are 
based  on  a  30  percent  grant. 

South  Dakota  is  giving  consideration  to 
Initiation  of  a  State  construction  grant  pro- 
gram and  If  this  is  suoceasful  the  estlmatad 
Federal  grant  funds  requested  will  be  i*- 
prozlmately  double  tboae  figures  tabulated. 
Most  sincerely, 

Frank  L.  Farrab, 

Oovemor. 


Community 


Estimated 

total  project 

cost 


Estimated 

grant  funds 

raquastad 


Artington r4,000  $22,200 

Alcester 25,000  7,500 

Ashton 20.000  6,000 

Astoria 44,U9  13.235 

Aurora      18,000  5,400 

Bradley 50,000  15.000 

Blunt.. 34.000  10.200 

Carthage 27,000  8.  00 

Claire  City 18,000  5,400 

ChambertaiB 100,000  30,000 

Casdewood 20,000  6,000 

Columbia 10,500  3,150 

Corona 28,000  8,400 

Corson 7,000  2,100 

Custer             .:.. 232:000  69.600 

Crooks  SaniUry  District 21,750  6,525 

Dell  Rapids 37,000  11.100 

oSsmef. 69;000  20,700 

Dupree      21,000  6,100 

Eden     :::::::::: wooo  4,200 

Elkton    51,000  15,300 

Ethan  67,300  20,190 

Ein                      60,000  18,000 

Sry 34,000  10,200 

GarbinCVti: 30,000  9,000 

Harrisburg' 22,000  6,600 

HillCity      100,000  30,000 

Herrei"   :::::::: 37:000  u.ioo 

Hot  Springs 674,400  218,400 

Hoven    ...:::::::::: 85930  25,779 

Hudson    61,000  18,300 

Iroquois 42,000  12,600 

Kenstone-Mount  Rushmora  .„  „^ 

Sanitary  District 1,200,000  360,000 

Lead-Oaadwood  Sanitary  Dis-  ,,  ,^  „^  ,  cnn  nnn 

trict                             5,000,000  1,500,000 

Lasteriiiie;::::::;:; 25,750  7,725 

Lewis  and  Clark  Sanitary  Di$- 

frttt                     116.000  34,800 

Menno' 41.000  12,300 

Midland"    .""...: 16^000  4,800 

mS'   :::::..::: 139^000  41,700 

MobrSgi:  120.000  36,000 

Nisiand                     22,000  6,600 

North  siiiiCity 124,515  41,090 

Oacoma ' 41,000  12.300 

Olivet              15.600  4,700 

Werre" 300,000  90,000 

Platte 82.600  24,780 

Ra™na-::: 24,000  7,200 

Raymond  30,000  9,000 

spJarfish:.:: 210,000  63,000 

Spearfish  Valley  Sanitary 

Oistrkt                40,000  12,000 

St  LawVenie  31,000  9,300 

Sioux  FHI^:.: 950,000  285,000 

Timber  Uka 31,000  9.300 

Trent              25,000  7,500 

i;i„ 34,200  10,260 

vo'n :::.-.....  wsoo  5,250 

Wakorida     " 26,400  7,920 

Waubay      ::: 60,000  18,000 

wJJJhvirth.. 30,000  9,000 

Wolsey      41,000  12.300 

Willow  Lake 44,000  13,200 

Wessington 58,000  17,400 

WhHe          21,000  6,300 

Watertown 120,000  36,000 

Yankton 400,000  120,000 

Custer  State  Park  Stockade 

Campground 25,000  7,500 

Custer  State  Park  Legion  Lake.  10.000 3.000 

Total -~  11.606,564  3.501.604 


We  Will  receive  the  new  applications  for 
fiscal  year  1971  by  April  16.  1970,  so  the  exact 
number  of  applications  and  their  eligible  cost 
Will  not  be  known  until  that  date.  Based  on 
the  number  of  requested  forms,  we  acticip>ate 
new  applications  having  an  eligible  cost  ex- 
ceeding 070,000,000. 

A  oonservative  estimate  of  fiscal  year  1971 
needs  Is: 


TXNNXBSXK   SXECUnVK   CHAMB^, 

Nashville.  April  9. 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinobu., 
Raylmm  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dinokll:  I  appreciate 
your  letter  of  March  12  In  which  you  request 
Information  on  the  fimdlng  needs  of  the 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement  pro- 
gram In  Tennessee. 

Our  Stream  Pollution  Control  Board  re- 
ceived 23  appUcatlons  for  fiscal  year  1970 
grants  under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966.  The  eligible  cost  of  thes  projects 
Is  $70^576.000  and  since  Tennessee  will  now 
provide  26  per  cent  matching  grants  for  these 
projects,  the  66  per  cent  Federal  grant  would 
be  038,820,000. 

Tennessee  was  allocated  016.816.700  from 
the  0800  million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  We  will,  therefore,  carry  forward  to  the 
fiscal  year  1971  priority  list  projects  with  an 
eUglble  coet  of  $41,820,000  that  are  applying 
for  66  i>er  oent  granti  of  about  $23,000,000. 


Di^bla 
cost 


55  percent 
Federal  granta 


Applicatwns  received »41,820,000       $23,000,000 

New  applicatwns  aipected 70,000,000        38,500,000 

Total  lor  1971  fiscal  year.    111,820,000        61,500,000 


We  strongly  urge  full  funding  of  tills  vital 
program  If  we  are  to  have  meaningful  and 
orderly  progreee  in  our  fight  against  water 
pollution. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  at 
this  Important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

BcFORD  Ellington. 

State  of  Washington, 
Olympia,  March  27, 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Thank  you 
for  your  Inquiry  of  Maroh  12,  1970  concerning 
Washington  state's  anticipated  construotioo 
grant  program  needs  for  Fiscal  Tear  1971. 

Washington  has  established  water  quality 
standards  for  Interstate,  Intrastate  and 
coaatal  waters.  In  addition,  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  CommlBsioo  has  established  a 
plan  of  implementatloji  and  enforcement 
which  sets  forth  construction  necessary  to 
Implement  those  water  quality  standards 
and  oonstruction  schedules. 

Exhibit  A,  atTtached,  llsU  tlioae  projects 
which  will  be  eligible  fcM-  a  oonstruction 
grant  during  Fiscal  Year  1971  and  cost  pro- 
jections of  those  projects.  Exhibit  B  specifi- 
cally lists  those  projects  which  are  necessary 
to  be  constructed  In  Fiscal  Year  1971  to  Im- 
plement adopted  water  quality  standards. 

With  a  particlpaUon  rate  of  30%  of  eUgl- 
ble construction  costs.  It  Is  projected  that 
Washington  State's  construction  grant  pro- 
gram funding  needs  will  be  approximately 
019,728,750.  An  appropriation  of  0800  raUlloo 
to  the  Oonstruction  Grants  Program  would 
find  the  State  of  Washington  at  a  level  at 
012.5  million.  The  full  appropriation  of  01.26 
billion  would  fxmd  ttie  state  at  a  level  at 
$19.6  million.  The  ftill  appropriation  Is 
needed  to  continue  to  Implement  the 
adopted  federal  and  state  water  quality 
standards.  In  any  event  I  heartily  support  a 
continuing  resolution  for  0800  million  to  be 
Issued  In  June  1970  to  preclude  unantici- 
pated delays  In  funding  needed  for  ellglMe 
projects. 

Should  further  InfonnatJoii  be  requested, 
please  contact  this  office  at  your  convenience. 
Slnoertiy. 

Damxb.  J.  Ktans, 

Governor. 

Exhibit  A 

Washinoton   State  Grant  Eliciblx 
Projects  Anticipaixd 

Total  cost  for  project — Fiscal  year  1971, 
Public  Lau)  84-660 

Projects  necessary  to  Implement 

water  quaUty  standards  I...  $37,967,500 

Metro 13, 630, 000 

Vancouver  4,266,000 

Other  anUclpated  projects —     10, 000, 000 

■iy>Ul «6, 762,600 

^  Usted  In  Bkhlblt  B. 

Orant  Impact  baaed  on  30%  participation: 
$10,726,760. 
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Exhibit  B 


Washington  Statx  Okant  Eijgibix 
PBOJBCra — FSBCAL  Tkam   It  71 
Total    eUgibte    costs    for    projecti    required 
for  complioTice  toith  xcater  qui^ty  atand- 
anU — Public  Law  84-660 


City  of  B«ll  Ingham 

Bl&lne   

Burlington 

Anacortes  

Annapolis  S.  D 

CoupevlUe    

Edmonds 

Kitsap  County  S.  D.  No.  6. 

MarysvUle 

Mukllteo 

Skagit  County  S.  D.  No.  1-. 

Snohomish 

StanwQod   

Rainier  Vlata  S.  D 

Aberdeen    - — 

Cosmopolls 

Hoqulam 

Port  of  Vancouver 

Okanogan  

Palouse  

Bremerton  

Burlington 

Concrete 

Langley 

Mt.    Vernon 

Sedro  WooUey 

Suquamlsb 

Winslow    

SeatUe 

Vashon  Island.  SJ> 

Olg   Harbor 

Olympla   

Tacoma  No.  1 

Raymond   

South  Bend 

Toledo 

Vader 

Wlnlock    

White  Sainton 

Asotin   .. _„ 

Cashmer«   

Chelan 

Deer  Park 

Ephrata 

Lakeland  VUlage 

Orovllle . 

Pullman   .„ . . _— . 

Tonaaket 

Sumas .... 

Lynden   

Poulsbo „_„.. 

Seattle  City  U^t 

Auburn 

Montesano . 

Sumner 

Battlegroiind 

Centralla    

Morton    . 

Pe   Ell 

Cle  Elum 

Ooldendale 

Grandview   

Kennewlck 

Naches 

ProGMr  (Dom.) 

Roslyn 

Selah -z 

Sunn3ralde 

Terrace  Heights,  8J> 

Small  Suburbs 

Spokane    

Wllbiu- 
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,038,000 

55.000 

150.000 

267.  900 

60,000 

29.800 

944.500 

295.000 

15.000 

51,300 

80.000 

75.600 

25.000 

1.000.000 

1,230.400 

43,500 

50.000 

1.000.000 

S.OOO 

5.000 

1.410.800 

109.300 

414.000 

18. 750 

252.400 

160.000 

340.000 

112,700 

1.000.000 

47.000 

1,  700.  000 

940.000 

1.600.000 

69.600 

5.100 

S.OOO 

2.000 

6.000 

115.000 

60.000 

5.000 

6.000 

6.000 

10,000 

6,000 

166.000 

10,000 

30.000 

69.000 

106.200 

86.500 

74.000 

3,260.000 

974.000 

117.  300 

6.000 

134.900 

92.000 

270.000 

20.000 

10.000 

163.000 

575.000 

23.260 

6.000 

69.000 

206.000 

260,000 

85,000 

60.000 

4.  146.  700 

166.000 


Total J7,967,600 

Orant  Impact  baaed  on  30%  parpdpatlon ; 
•11387,280.  

Stats  or  Vocinia, 
Omcx  or  TRz  GovzaNoa, 
Charleston.  April ^21,  1970. 
Hon.  JOKN  D.  DtNCCLL. 
House  of  Representative*. 
Ita]fbum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DsAK   CoNoaaasMAir   DtNoxix:    We  In  the 


of  State  government  tbare  your  concern 


with  the  possibility  of  a  loss  In  momentum 
In  the  construction  program  for  municipal 
waste  water  treatment  facilities.  Since  the 
Implementation  programs  provided  to  the  In- 
terior Department  by  the  States  Is  based  on  a 
Federally  assisted  construction  program,  it  Is 
of  utmost  importance  that  the  funding  be 
carried  out  at  a  rate  that  will  expedite  con- 
structlon  of  wttste  water  treatment  plants. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  has  special  con- 
cern in  its  program  In  that  while  West  Vir- 
ginia is  the  only  State  located  totally  within 
Appalachla.  it  is  governed  by  the  same  cri- 
teria in  the  construction  grants  program  as 
all  other  States  in  the  Union.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  of  our  larger 
towns  have  provided  treatment  facilities, 
leaves  the  State  with  the  task  of  providing 
treatment  for  its  smaller  towns  and  villages 
ranging  from  100  to  2.000  In  population.  For 
this  reason  I  am  seriously  concerned  with  the 
funding  capabilities  of  these  areas  and  Intend 
to  request  that  West  Virginia  be  allowed  to 
increase  its  matching  rate  under  Public  Law 
660  to  50  i>ercent  of  the  eligible  costs.  We  re- 
quest no  additional  funds,  but  would  request 
the  Increase  In  the  matching  aspect  so  as  to 
lower  the  local  burden  to  these  small  com- 
munities. 

The  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  most 
important  matter  Ls  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

AxcH  A.  MooKE.  Jr., 

Governor. 

Thx  State  or  Wisconsin. 

ExEctrnvi  Omcx. 
Madison,  March  30,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingeix. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Dingxix:  I  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed my  displeasure  over  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  match  the  authorizations  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  with  the 
necessary  appropriations. 

Willie  the  $800  million  construction  grant 
program  approved  in  Fiscal  Tear  1970  was  ex- 
tremely helpful,  it  may  still  be  Inadequate 
to  meet  Wisconsin's  needs. 

OfSclals  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  inform  me  that  unless  the 
$17,130,900  allocation  to  Wisconsin  for  1970 
is  increased  In  1971.  as  many  as  50  pollution 
abatement  projects  which  are  now  preparing 
to  proceed  to  construction  will  lack  federal 
funding. 

This  becomes  especially  critical  since  Wis- 
consin has  vmdertaken  a  state  bonding  pro- 
gram to  ensure  that  state  commitments  to 
the  pollution  abatement  program  will  be  met. 
Wmie  we  have  built  a  feature  Into  our  law 
which  will  permit  state  advances  of  federal 
funds,  we  are  extremely  hesitant  about  uti- 
lizing this  method  in  the  face  of  a  possibility 
that  the  reimbursement  provisions  may  be 
stricken  from  the  federal  program. 

My  office  has  not  received  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  Administration's  current  Q- 
nanclng  proposal  to  evaluate  its  Impact  on 
the  Wisconsin  program.  I  would  be  extremely 
concerned,  however.  If  the  federal  program 
were  to  be  changed — or  short-changed — In 
any  way  which  would  upset  the  momentum 
which  has  finally  been  achieved  in  this  vital 
environmental  protection  effort. 

WAsaxN  P.  Kjfovn.xa, 

Governor. 

WTOMING   EXKCtmVX   DXPAXTICZNT, 

Chxtknnx,  March  27, 1970. 
Bon.  John  D.  Dingku., 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Congxkbsman  Dincox  :  This  Is  In  fol- 
lowup  to  our  letter  of  March  19  with  the 
Information  that  you  requested  relative  to 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1906. 

The  construction  grant  funds  provided  to 
the  SUte  of  Wyoming  under  PX.  660  and 


amendments  have  been  entirely  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  state.  The  annual 
amounts  available  to  the  state  since  the  pas- 
sage of  P.L.  660  have  varied  from  $440375  In 
FY  1957  to  $2.240300  for  FY  1970.  Only  in 
FY  1957  were  all  of  the  available  funds  uti- 
lized. In  all  other  years  we  have  had  surplus 
funds  returned  to  the  federal  agency. 

Since  the  Inception  of  this  program  In 
FY  1957.  this  dep>artment  has  processed  78 
applications  for  construction  grants.  As  of 
November  1969.  64  projects  were  completed 
or  under  construction,  having  a  total  eligible 
cost  of  $7,975,748  and  involved  federal  par- 
ticipation to  the  amount  of  $2,389,710. 

Beet  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Speight, 
Administrative  Assistant. 


The  Vibcin  Islands  or 

THE  Untted  States. 
Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas. 

March  24. 1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingelx. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxax  Congressman  Dincell:  I  am  writing 
in  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  12.  1970.  con- 
cerning the  funding  needs  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement  program  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  I  have 
secured  the  services  of  Professor  Morton  S. 
Hllbert  who  is  a  resident  of  Dearborn.  Michi- 
gan.'and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  and  Industrial  Health  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  In  Ann  Arbor.  For  a 
period  of  six  months.  Professor  Hllbert  Is  de- 
voting his  efforts  to  assist  me  In  securing 
widespread  environmental  improvements  In 
the  Virgin  Islands.  One  of  his  major  assign- 
ments is  to  expedite  the  program  of  pollu- 
tion control  which  I  feel  Is  so  vitally  Impor- 
tant to  the  health  and  economy  of  our  people. 

We  have  a  current  plan  for  eliminating 
harbor  and  beuh  ptoUutlon  on  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas  which  should  be  ready  to  go  on 
bid  in  June  of  1970.  The  cost  of  this  program 
is  estimated  at  $3317.000. 

We  also  have  a  plan  for  the  Island  of  St. 
Croix  which  will  provide  a  sewerage  system 
and  eliminate  current  pollution  problems 
and  should  be  ready  for  bid  by  September 
of  1970  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3376.000. 

In  the  past  week,  we  have  submitted  an 
application  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agency  for  planning  the  elimination  of  pol- 
lution In  Cruz  Bay.  St.  John.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  corrective  program  Is  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $200,000. 

We  have  developed  plans  for  pollution  con- 
trol over  a  flve-year  period  for  the  three  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  which  have  estimated  costs  as 
follows: 

1971    $4,074,000 

1972 3.123.000 

1973 - 3.294.000 

1974 2.934.000 

1975    -     2.814.000 

Although  our  Islands  are  relatively  small, 
we  have  a  tremendously  large  tourist  busi- 
ness attracting  over  a  million  tourists  each 
year.  The  Islands  are  growing  at  a  rate  which 
exceeds  aU  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  Immediate 
action  to  correct  existing  pollution  problems 
and  that  we  provide  adequate  facilities  to 
handle  the  rapidly  expanding  development  so 
that  we  may  prevent  pollution  problems  of 
the  future. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
Interest  in  the  problems  of  pollution,  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  be  of  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  you  and  your  Committee  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  governmental  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Mklvin  H.  Evans. 

Governor, 
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IT  IS  TIME  FOR  AMERICA  TO  ACT 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODEliL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
March,  the  United  States  has  silently 
watched  the  series  of  escalatory  steps 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  Middle  East. 
No  sooner  did  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Rogers  an- 
nounce that  the  United  States  would  not 
be  selling  the  promised  Phantoms  and 
Hawks  to  Israel,  then  there  was  the  pub- 
lic armouncement  of  the  movement  of 
Soviet  troops  and  Sam  m  missiles  into 
Egypt. 

Last  week,  the  situation  reached  crisis 
proportion  with  the  entrance  of  Soviet 
pilots  into  an  active  role  against  Israel. 
The  ominous  signs  have  then  become 
reality.  A  new  and  dangerous  level  has 
been  reached  in  the  Middle  East  and  im- 
mediate American  reaction  is  required. 

On  April  2,  1970,  there  were  reports 
that  Russian  pilots  flying  for^Egypt  had 
been  shot  down.  It  has  taken  the  United 
States  a  full  month  to  react  to  the  new 
situation. 

The  outpouring  of  American  foreign 
policy  these  days  seems  quite  like  the  pa- 
tient whose  knee  is  hit  to  test  his  reflexes. 
It  is  said  that  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Nation  seems  little  more  than  a  series  of 
reflex  actions  with  little,  if  any,  thought 
involved.  Also,  in  this  case,  the  patient 
seems  to  be  rather  spastic;  he  is  respond- 
ing at  the  wrong  time  and  with  the 
wrong  reaction. 

Somewhere,  a  nerve  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  tapped,  and  it  re- 
sponded with  thousands  of  troops  and  air 
supiwit  in  Cambodia  without  even  in- 
forming that  government  of  its  decision. 

Our  past  mistakes  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  made  curiously  little  impression  on 
the  patient.  It  is  as  if  the  events  of  past 
5  years  have  made  absolutely  no  im- 
pression. Rather,  the  United  States  seems 
intent  upon  making  the  same  costly  mis- 
takes as  it  did  in  1965. 

Yet,  when  the  series  of  Russian  ad- 
vances in  the  Middle  East  were  learned 
about,  the  United  States  acted  as  if  it 
had  been  anesthetized — there  was  no  re- 
action at  all. 

Israel  is  not  E^king  for  American  men. 
Rather,  as  a  proven  and  loyal  ally  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East,  she  is 
asking  only  that  the  United  States  sell 
her  the  arms  she  was  promised.  America 
sells  billions  of  dollars  In  arms  each  year 
to  nations  throughout  the  globe.  Yet,  she 
has  refused  Israel. 

Israel's  demonstrated  strength  and 
capability  can  again  be  built  up  and  can 
be  used  as  a  proxy  for  American  strength 
in  that  area.  The  Russians  are  supplying 
arms  and  men  in  an  effort  to  engage 
Israel  in  a  war  of  attrition;  yet,  all  Israel 
asks  is  the  right  to  defend  herself  and 
the  right  to  exist  as  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic state. 

Israel's  supply  of  arms  and  men  is 
growing  smaller  daily;  many  of  the 
planes  she  flies  are  archaic  and  outdated. 
The  promise  of  American  planes  brought 
new  hope  that  she  might  effectively  de- 
fend and  protect  her  security.  But,  in- 


stead the  United  States  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  watchful  waiting;  we  have 
watched  the  other  side  become  increas- 
ingly strong  and  capable,  and  we  have 
waited  with  any  decision.  Time  is  fading 
quickly,  and  a  decision  is  called  for. 

Israel  cannot  protect  her  hard -won  In- 
dependence If  she  is  refused  again.  She 
is  asking  for  equipment  and  nothing 
more.  Russia  has  taken  direct  advantage 
of  American  indecisiveness  in  this  area. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  said: 

We  support  Israel  because  it  Is  threatened 
by  Soviet  Imperialism  and  we  support  Israel 
because  it  offers  hope  In  the  Middle  East.  .  .  . 
Israel  cannot  lose  even  once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  ring  truer 
today  than  they  ever  did  before.  It  is 
therefore  time  for  the  United  States  to 
act  and  to  sell  Israel  the  promised  jets. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Yatron  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK),  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Halperw  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHwcNGKL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MxzDS  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  include 
extrsmeous  material: ) 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bush  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two^instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH.  f 

Mr.  Steigbr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hog  AN.  \ 

(The  following  »^tembers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRLisoN^<?f  Missouri)  and 
to  include  extraneous  maferialri.  , 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances.  \ — J 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Moss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Binghak. 

Mr.  Moorhkas  in  six  instances. 


Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  WoLFr  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  ORiFrar  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Rarick. 
Mr.  Downing. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
BURLISON     of     Missouri.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clodE  and  41  minutes  pjn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  6,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   CXDMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2018.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certifica- 
tion that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land 
classification  has  been  made  of  the  lands  in 
the  Manson  unit.  Chelan  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dcun  project.  Wash.,  and  that  the 
lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of 
irrigation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  172,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ai>proprlatlons. 

2019.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the 
status  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Transporta- 
tion project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2020.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  ( OomptroUer ) ,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  grants  for  basic  scientific  research 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  non- 
profit institutions  during  calendar  year  1969, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
85-^34;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  14705  (Kept.  No. 
91-1037).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  5981.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Madison 
County.  Fla ,  shall  be  Included  In  the  north- 
em  Judicial  district  of  Florida  (Kept.  No. 
91-1038).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
resolution  969.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  746,  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  payments  by  the  United  States  of 
Its  share  of  the  exi>ense6  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 
(Rept.  No.  91-1051).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

lis.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Reeolutlon  970.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
88,  to  create  a  commission  to  study  the 
bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United  States.  (Rept. 
No.  91-1062).  Referred  to  the  Hovm 
Calendar. 
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Mr.  BOLLZNO:  Cotnmitt««  o»  Ru1«a.  Hoiise 
ReeoluUon  871.  R«60lutlon  tor  con^lderaUon 
of  Houae  BesoluUon  796,  amenftlng  the  Rulea 
of  the  House  of  RepresentatUes  relating  to 
flnandai  disclosure.  (Rept.  No.  91-1063). 
Referred  to  the  House  CaJendai. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Oommlttee  o|i  Rules.  House 
Resolution  973.  Resolution  <or  oonsldera- 
Uon  of  HJt  17399.  maJtlng  suRplemental  ap- 
proprUtlons  for  the  flsoal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  ptiipoBes.  (Rept. 
No.  91-1064) .  Referred  to  the  Hbuse  Calendar. 


amendments 
to  the  Com- 


t    (Rept.   No. 
mmlttee   of 

[Committee  on 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTSES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESpLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xljn,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  Ito  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  \o  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DONOHtTE :   Commltteel  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  8573.  A  blU  for  th^  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret    M.    McNeills:    wl 
(R«pt.  No.  91-1039).  Refe 
mltte«  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK:  Committed  on  the  Judl 
clary.  HJi.  10534.  A  bill  for  tl^  relief  of  At- 
kinson.   Hasertck    and   Co.,    lac.    (Rept.   No. 
91-1040).  Referred  to  the  Coiimlttee  of  the 
Whole  Ho  \ise. 

Mr.  MANN;  Committee  on  Judiciary.  HJl 
12138.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William  Held 
man,   Jr.,   with   an   amendme: 
91-1041).    Referred    to    the 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
the  Judiciary.  HJR.  13173.  A  l^U  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mrs.  Prandne  M.  Welch!  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1042).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotiae. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  12631.  A  bill  for  thf  relief  of  Lt. 
Robert  L.  Scanlon  (Rept.  No.  91-1043).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tha  Whole  Hovtse. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  13676.  A  bill  for  I  the  relief  of 
certain  retired  oiBcers  of  thd  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force:  with  amendmelits  (Rept.  No 
91-1044).  Referred  to  the  Coiimlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee 
clary.  HJl.  13807.  A  blU  for 
Claude  O.  Hansen;  with  ameottments  (Rept. 
No.  91-1045).  Referred  to  tie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  MANN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  13810.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  L.  Poehleln;  with  aji  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1046).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RAIIjSBACK:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  14819.  A  blU  fog  the  reUef  of 
S.  3gt.  Lawrence  F.  Payne.  0.3.  Army  (re- 
tired): with  an  amendment  iRept.  No.  91- 
1047).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  I 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  16997.  A  tilU  for  the  re- 
lief of  CoUe  Lance  Johnson,  Jr.  (Rept.  No. 
91-1048).  Referred  to  the  Coolminee  of  the 
Whole  House.  I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  "latt. :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  19.  An  act  to  reimburse  certain 
persons  for  amounts  contribuled  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  (Rep4  No.  91-1049) 
Referred  to  the  Committee 
House. 

Mr,  IX>NOHUE:  Committee 
lary.  S.  1786.  An  act  for  the 
Harry  Martin   (Rept.  No.  91- 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whi 


on  the  Judl- 
the   relief   of 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 

Under  clause  4  of  rule 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


the  Whole 


n  the  Judlc- 
if  of  James 
).  Referred 
House. 


LUTION8 
public 


ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  17433.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
and  persons  engaged  In  small  business  by  al- 
lowing a  deduction,  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes,  for  additional  Investment  In  de- 
preciable assets.  Inventory,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HJl.  17433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1964   to   provide  for   the 
continuation   of   the  Investment  tax  credit 
for  small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ASPIN  ALL: 
HJl.  17434.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 
HJl.   17435.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DINOELL    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Blatnik,   Mr.  PncHAN,   Mr.  Kabth, 
Mr.     McCloskxt,     Mr.     Moss,     Mr. 
NcDzi,    Mr.    PKLJ.T,    Mr.   Rxuss,    Mr. 
RoGKBs  of  Florida.  Mr.  Satlok,  and 
Mr.  Vamxk)  : 
HJl.  17436.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Envlrormiental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  pro- 
vide   for    a    National    Environmental    Data 
Bank;    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ros) : 
HJl.  17437.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Emission  Standards  Act  to  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  automotive  air  pollution:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  17438.  A  bill  to  impose  an  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  based  on  their  horsepower 
and  emission  of  pollutants,  for  the  purfKise 
of  financing  programs  for  research  in,  and 
Federal  procurement  of,  low-emission  ve- 
hicles; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  17439.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Governor  of 
a  State  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the  State's 
Federal-add  highway  system  apportionment 
for  purposes  of  paying  additional  costs  in- 
curred by  such  State  in  purchasing  low- 
emlasion  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  17440.   A   blU   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  means. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  BtrrroN  of  California,  B4r.  Btrr- 
TON,  Mr.  CONTxas.  Mr.  BiLBXxa,  Mr. 
Hechi.k>  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Kas- 
TENMXxn,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Ottxncxk.  Mr.  Rosbnthal,  Mr.  Rtan, 
Mr.     ScRzun,     Mr.     Shiflzt,     Mr. 
Stokxs,     Mr.     TCMKXT,     and     Mr. 
Wau>ik)  : 
HJl.  17441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AoDABBO,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mrs.    CmsROLM,    Mr.    CuLvxa,    Mr. 
Dices,   Mr.    Edwakds   of   California, 
Mr.    Paksstkin,    Mt.    HAU>KaN,    Mr. 
Haxxxngton,  B£r.  Lkcoxtt,  Mr.  Mixva, 
Mr.    MooxHKAo,    Mr.    Pollock,    Mr. 
PowxLL,  Mr.  Rxxs,  Mr.  Roskmthai., 
and  Mr.  Schxttxr)  : 
HJl.  17443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
to   improve   the  Judicial   administration   of 
State  criminal   courts,   and   for  other  pur- 
poaee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H^.  17443.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  5632  of 
Utle  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  re- 
ductions In  the  retired  or  retirement  pay  of 


retired  officers  of  regular  components  of  tb* 
uniformed  services  who  are  employed  in 
civilian  offices  or  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

H.R.  17444.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  Inspection  of  all  live- 
stock products  Imported  Into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  As- 
piNAix,  and  Mr.  McCaktht)  : 

HJl.  17445.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and    for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H3. 17446.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and 
waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  17447.  A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

HJl.  17448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for 
grants  to  local  public  housing  agencies  to  as- 
sist in  financing  security  arrangements  de- 
signed to  prevent  crimes  and  otherwise  in- 
sure the  safety  and  well-being  of  low-rent 
housing  tenants:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SHZPLET: 

HJl.   17449.   A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for    other    purposes ;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.   17450.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  17451.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rates  and 
Income  limitations  relating  to  payment  of 
pension  and  parents'  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  17452.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  emer- 
gency Issuance  of  3.000  special  immigrant 
visas  to  nationals  of  Ireland;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.J.  Res.  1310.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam) 
and  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BlAcOREOOR: 

H.J.  Res.  1311.  Joint  reaolutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltutl<m  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MXLCRXK)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1313.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constittuion  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rns): 

H.J.  Res.  1313.  Joint  reaolutlon  rescinding 
and  prohibiting  appropriations  and  contract 
authorlxaAlons  for  military  operations  In 
Cambodia;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

HJ.  Res.  1314.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
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May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ADDABBO,  Mr.  ANDxasoN  Of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  BiNCKAM,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Parbstkin,  Mr.  Halpxbn,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Lxocftt,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.    MooRHKAD,    Mr.    Pollock,    Mr. 
PowKLL,  Mr.  Rkes,  Mr.  Rkid  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Rosknthal)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  593.  Concurrent  resolution; 
State  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  Address;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Ree.   694.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congrees  In  C4>- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

position   to  the  high   Interest  rate  policy; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
relative  to  retention  of  the  existing  ticket 
tax  exemption  afforded  State  and  local  em- 
ployees traveling  on  official  buslnees,  which 
was  referred;  to  the  Committee  aa  Ways  and 
Means. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
17453)  for  the  relief  of  Selkan  Hasegawa  also 
known  as  Katsuml  Hasegawa,  which  was  re- 
ferred; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  or  rule  xx.li, 
377.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii. 

472.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  32d  Convention  of  the  International 
Good  Neighbor  Council,  Monterey,  NX., 
Mexico,  relative  to  the  United  States-Mex- 
ico border  industrialization  program,  which 
was  referred;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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AL  DERR:  HE  DID  IT  HIS  OWN  WAY 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1V70 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  AprU 
1.  a  remarkable  individual — Alfred  M. 
Derr — died  in  Boise.  Mr.  Derr,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  Governor  of  Idaho 
In  1958.  was  an  educator,  farmer,  and 
distinguished  public  servant  throughout 
his  long  and  varied  career. 

In  this  month's  edition  of  the  Idaho 
Democrat  of  Boise.  Al's  character  was 
well  summed  up  in  these  words : 

Whatever  Al  Derr  did  was  motivated  from  a 
firm  inner  conviction  of  what  he  believed 
was  right  regardless  of  any  pressures  that 
might  be  put  upon  him  from  the  outside. 

Al  Derr  was  a  fine  man.  and  my  State 
is  the  poorer  for  his  loss, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Idaho  Democrat  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Democrat,  Apr.  1970] 
Hk  Did  It  His  Wat 

When  the  song  "I  Did  It  My  Way"  was 
sung  for  Alfred  M.  Derr,  who  died  In  Boise 
on  April  1,  It  gave  the  key  note  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  who  came  closest  to  winning 
the  governorship  of  Idaho  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  In  recent  years. 

What  ever  Al  Derr  did  was  motivated  from 
from  a  firm  inner  conviction  of  what  he  be- 
lieved was  right  regardless  of  any  pressures 
that  might  be  put  upon  him  from  the  out- 
side. 

Al  was  bom  in  the  classic  background,  of 
thoee  of  pioneer  stock,  in  a  log  cabin  in 
Clark's  Fork  66  years  ago.  He  was  educated 
in  public  schools  and  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Idaho  in  1925. 

When  he  returned  back  to  his  home  In 
Idaho's  far  north,  he  developed  his  farm  and 
worked  nights  at  a  Clark's  Fork  mine  as 
aseayer  and  mill  superintendent.  Later  he 
became  science  Instructor  at  the  former 
Farragut  College.  Later  he  became  interested 
In  the  sawmill  and  logging  business. 

In  all  of  these  actUvtles  Derr  showed  strik- 
ing individuality  In  his  approach.  This  be- 
came more  apparent  when  he  entered  poli- 
tics in  1937  to  be  elected  state  senator  from 
Bonner  County.  He  served  five  terms. 

After  he  lost  the  governorship  In  1968  he 
returned   to  his   greatest  Interest,  that   of 
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teaching.  In  1966  he  retired  from  this  pro- 
fession because  of  ill  health  and  moved  to 
Boise  with  his  devoted  wife  and  friend  Hat- 
tie,  a  distinguished  Idaho  Democrat,  who 
served  as  State  Senator  and  State  Recep- 
tionist. She  survives  him  as  do  his  three 
sons.  Navy  Cmdr.  John  P.  Derr,  Norfolk,  Va.: 
Allen  R.  Derr  and  James  Derr,  Boise  at- 
torneys, and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Elmer 
ShleldB  of  Clark's  Fork,  and  Mrs.  Janle 
Betts.  Welser. 

Al  Derr  did  it  his  way  and  It  was  a  good 
way. 


ESCALATION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CALIFOBIfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Nation  is  subject  to  the  startling  disclo- 
sures of  the  resumption  of  the  bombing 
above  the  DMZ,  the  actions  of  the  Nixon 
administration  form  a  painfully  familiar 
pattern:  Search  and  destroy,  cut  off  sup- 
plies, and  bomb  in  an  attempt  to  force 
Hanoi  to  negotiate.  A  person  does  not 
have  to  believe  in  historical  determinism 
to  see  the  fallacious  assumptions  imder- 
lying  these  decisions.  This  latest  escala- 
tion has  driven  the  United  States  further 
into  the  Vietnam  quagmire.  It  has  con- 
firmed my  deepest  fears:  Behind  all  the 
talk  about  Vletnamization,  the  desire  for 
an  American  victory  will  dictate  the 
President's  actions. 

Two  recent  articles,  "Further  Into  the 
Quagmire,"  by  Tom  Wicker,  and  "Cam- 
bodia a  Trap  Nixon  Evaded  in  1967"  by 
Josiah  Lee  Auspitz  illustrate  some  of  my 
concerns  on  this  latest  turn  of  events 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  insert  these  articles 
into  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  these  articles  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  3,  1970] 
In  Thx  Nation  :  Furthjm  Into  thk  Quacicixb 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washincton. — The  invasion  of  Cambodia 
ordered  by  President  Nixon  makes  it  clear 
that  he  does  not  have  and  never  has  had  a 
"plan  to  end  the  war."  For  this  la  another 
of  those  escalations  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
war  that  In  every  prevloiis  case  had  to  be 
extended  further  than  expected  and  still  ac- 
complished nothing. 

Every  such  escalation  by  three  Presidents 
has  succeeded  only  In  sucking  the  United 
States  further  into  the  quagmire,  and  all  of 


them  notably  the  btxnblng  of  the  North — 
have  had  to  be  abandoned;  what,  In  fact.  Is 
the  President's  so-called  Vletnamization  pol- 
icy, if  it  is  taken  at  face  value,  but  the  slow- 
est and  most  reluctant  form  of  abandonment 
of  Lyndon  Johnson's  military  build-up? 

CAICBODIAN   SAJfCTTTAKIBS 

Since  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  have  ex- 
isted for  five  years,  for  Instance,  it  has  to  be 
asked  wt\y  their  strategic  Importance  was  not 
assessed  before  the  Vletnamization  policy  was 
launched.  These  sanctuaries  become  the  kind 
of  wholesale,  threat  to  American  lives  upon 
which  Mr.  Nixon  Insisted — If  they  do  at  aU — 
only  as  overwhelming  American  troop 
strength  declines  through  piecemeal  with- 
drawals. Vletnamization,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  "a  plan  to  end  the  war,"  bore 
within  Itself,  from  the  start,  the  seeds  of  this 
escalation. 

Even  Mr.  Nixon's  description  of  the  escala- 
tion as  a  temporary  and  Umlted  effort  is  re- 
futed by  bis  own  testimony.  He  described 
North  Vietnam  as  being  now  engaged  In  "in- 
vading" Cambodia  and  said  that  If  the  at- 
tack succeeded  "Cambodia  would  become  a 
vast  enemy  staging  area  and  a  springboard 
for  attacks  on  South  Vietnam  along  600  miles 
of  frontier."  If  such  an  Invasion  is  in  fact 
taking  place,  and  if  its  success  would  pose 
the  stated  threat,  then  a  quick  one-shot 
sweep  through  the  border  sanctuaries  would 
hardly  prove  a  sufficient  defense. 

Nothing,  moreover,  distinguishes  these  new 
search-and-deetroy  sweeps  into  Cambodia 
from  all  the  other  bloody,  useless,  innumer- 
able seansh-and-destroy  sweeps  of  this  war — 
Into  the  Ashau  Valley,  the  Iron  Triangle,  the 
demilitarized  zone,  Into  all  tboae  other 
"strongholds"  from  which  the  Vletoong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  so  often 
swept,  only  to  reappear  still  fighting  when  the 
"victorious"  Americans  have  departed  bran- 
dishing their  Inflated  body  counts.  Such  a 
bitter  history  gives  scant  assurance  that  even 
if  the  Invaders  sweep  through  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  in  a  few  weeks  the  sanctuaries 
will  stay  swept,  the  Americans  will  be  able 
to  go  away  for  good,  and  the  titx^  withdraw- 
als can  proceed  undisturbed. 

It  is  Implicit  In  Mr.  Nixon's  remarks,  there- 
fore, and  despite  his  references  to  Cambodia's 
alleged  neutrality,  that  a  great  deal  more 
may  be  Involved  than  a  qiilck,  effective 
thrust — that.  In  fact,  the  totteilng  Cam- 
bodian regime  of  Lon  Nol,  like  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  of  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  is 
now  being  sustained  on  the  battlefield  by 
American  troops,  since  neither  could  long 
sustain  itself  without  them. 

Why,  then,  did  Mr.  Nixon  take  such  a  fate- 
ful step  and  explain  it  with  such  cunning 
words  and  Inverted  logic  (reminiscent  of 
President  Johnson)  as,  "We  take  this  action 
not  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  war 
Into  Cambodia  but  for  the  purpose  of  ending 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  winning  the  Just 
peace  we  all  desire"? 
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TACTTCS    AMD    AIMS 

The  answer  can  only  be  thkt  he  has  no 
"plan  to  end  the  war,"  much  less  win  the 
peace,  that  Vletnamlzatlon  by  Itself  Is  not 
and  cannot  be  such  a  plan,  and  that  In  the 
end  Mr.  Nixon  like  Mr.  Johnson  ^fore  him  U 
pursuing  the  bloody  chimera  of  striking  one 
flnal  overpowering  military  blow  that  will 
drive  the  North  Vietnamese  t©  their  kneee 
and  thence  to  the  conference  t^ble.  The  one 
President  sent  a  half-million  tn^ops  and  fleets 
of  bombers;  the  other  has  Invaded  the  sanc- 
tuaries; the  tactics  are  dlllereni  but  the  aim 
U  the  same.  I 

White  House  propagandists  aiso  Insist  that 
Mr.  Nixon  needed  to  make  a  shdw  of  strength 
In  the  world,  lest  the  Unltid  States  be 
thought  to  have  gone  soft.  This  sounds  like 
typical  White  House  thlnklng.jlt  was  much 
the  same  reasoning  that  led  President  Ken- 
nedy In  1961.  after  the  Berlin  Wall  had  gone 
up  and  he  had  been  bullied  by  Premier 
Krushchev  at  Vienna,  to  increa^  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  In  Vietnam;  ^d  the  same 
sort  of  considerations  later  contributed 
heavily  to  the  decision  of  Lyndbn  Johnson,  a 
new  President  elected  In  a  p««ce  campaign, 
to  begin  the  bombing  of  the  Notth. 

But  whatever  his  motives  aid  his  policy. 
Mr.  Nixon  relied  heavily,  In  his  appearance 
before  the  nation,  on  deceptlonjdemagoguery 
and  chauvinism.  It  was  mlslejadlng  to  fall 
even  to  mention  that  the  Caitibodlan  Gov- 
ernment had  recently  been  overthrown  by  a 
right-wing  military  regime,  whtose  action  led 
to  the  fighting  and  the  atrocities  In  Cam- 
bodia; to  speak  of  Amertcaii  respect  for 
Cambodian  neutrality  as  If  Campodla  had  not 
refused  diplomatic  relations  wlih  the  United 
States  for  years;  and  to  rep)eat  the  exaggera- 
tion first  put  forward  In  the  Nov.  3  sf>eech 
that  "slaughter  and  savagery'j  followed  the 
Communist  takeover  of  Norta  Vietnam  In 
1954.  I 

It  was  cruel  to  play  upon  [the  hopes  of 
American  parents  by  saying  ihat  the  war 
must  be  expanded  to  spare  their  younger 
sons  not  yet  drafted  and  butckered  In  Viet- 
nam. For  how  can  that,  or  "a  world  of  peace 
and  freedom."  be  squared  with  fighting  to 
avoid  "humiliation,"  with  making  war  In 
order  not  to  be  seen  as  a  "pijtlful.  helpless 
giant,"  with  the  sheer  Jlngolstn  of  refusing 
absolutely  "to  see  this  nation  a|ccept  the  first 
defeat  in  Its  proud  190- year  hi^ry"? 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  1  A&y  3, 19701 

Cajcbooia  a  Tkaf  Nixon  Evaded  in  1967 
(By  Joseph  Lee  Ausp  tz) 

(Eorros's  notx. — Auspltz  is  p;  eeldent  of  the 
Rlpon  Society,  a  Republican  research  and 
policy  group  with  chapters  In  111  cities.) 

The  contingency  plan  wh  ch  President 
Nixon  has  now  dusted  off  lor  a  massive 
search-and-destroy  mission  into  Cambodia  Is 
similar  to  those  which  he  opposed  coura- 
geously and  publicly  In  November.  1967. 

At  that  time.  Gens.  Dwlght  0.  Elsenhower 
and  Omar  Bradley,  on  nationwide  television, 
advised  hot  pursuit  and  an  "end  run"  on 
Commiinlst  forces  beyond  tl;  e  borders  of 
South  Vietnam.  Within  24  hours,  Mr.  Nixon 
responded  in  careful  but  unmistakable  lan- 
guage, dissociating  himself  froi  a  this  sugges- 
tion. 

An  expansion  of  the  war,  he  said,  was  not 
advisable  at  that  time. 

He  was  right  in  the  fall  of  1967,  and  the 
Rlpon  Society  praised  him  f)r  helping  to 
prevent  a  poaslble  escalation  ol  the  war,  even 
at  the  price  of  differing  with  Hi  e.  He  Is  wrong 
to  embrace  this  plan  now,  anfl  the  manner 
In  which  he  has  made  his  dedlslon  suggests 
that  he  is  In  danger  of  falling  into  the  same 
kind  of  bureaucratic  trap  that:  caught  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  the  Bay  of  i  Pigs  and  en- 
meahed  Lyndon  Johnson  in  VI  etnam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UNDERESTIMATED    FACTORS 

The  decision  to  go  Into  Cambodia  was 
doubtless  presented  to  the  President  as  a 
low-risk  venture,  as  a  quick  surgical  opera- 
tion. American  troops  would  clean  out  North 
Vietnamese  base  camps  and  then  use  this 
victory  to  g:aln  a  quick  and  favorable  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

But  such  a  view  of  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion gives  scant  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  terrain,  the  problems  of  information  flow 
into  the  White  House,  the  implications  for 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  the  likely  re- 
sponses of  other  actors  In  Indochina,  the 
global  implications  for  American  foreign 
policy  and  the  consequences  for  American 
political  Institutions. 

Mr.  Nixon  appears  not  to  have  considered 
these  factors  adequately.  As  a  result,  he  has 
for  the  first  time  put  himself  in  a  position — 
which  he  can  still  reverse — In  which  he  Is 
the  victim  rather  than  the  commander  of  his 
foreign  policy  bureaucracy. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  terrain:  On  the  simple 
maps  Mr.  Nixon  used  In  his  talk,  the  opera- 
tion looks  very  easy,  but  In  fact  the  terrain 
is  heavily  overgrown.  The  area  north  of  the 
Parrot's  Beak  Is  forest  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

The  Communist  headquarters  (COSVN) 
that  U.S.  troops  are  seeking  to  destroy  has 
in  the  past  been  moved  arovmd  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  between  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam.  When  COSVN  was  thought 
to  be  located  on  the  Vietnamese  side,  it  was 
subjected  to  B-52  raids  and  major  ground 
sweeps,  but  It  was  not  destroyed.  If  U.S.  op- 
erations were  not  decisive  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese side  of  the  border,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  assume  they  will  be  more  successful  in 
finding  the  camps  on  the  equally  overgrown 
Cambodian  side. 

Even  if  the  sweeps  do  succeed  In  producing 
high  "body  counts,"  they  probably  will  not 
achieve  their  basic  goal  of  improving  per- 
manently the  American  negotiating  position. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  U.S.  forces  suc- 
ceed in  killing  half  the  top  100  officers  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  army.  Communist  activi- 
ties would  no  doubt  be  disrupted  for  a  time, 
but  a  disruption  of  a  few  months  will  not 
change  decisively  the  alms  or  capabilities  of 
a  25-year-old  Communist  organization  bent 
on  unifying  Indochina. 

2.  Information  flow:  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
the  President  can  get  an  Independent  esti- 
mate even  of  the  success  of  the  military 
operation.  There  will  be  scant  press  reports. 
The  military  reports  will  Inevitably  be  biased 
by  the  high  political  risk  to  the  President  In 
iindertaklng   this  operation. 

If  the  operation  "falls,"  those  who  planned 
It  can  expect  demotion,  dismissal  or  retire- 
ment. Their  response,  if  It  follows  human 
nature,  will  be  to  report  success  wherever 
possible  and  to  find  pretexts  to  get  more 
time  and  resources  if  the  results  are  incon- 
clusive. 

Press  reports  suggest  that  the  Cambodian 
operation  will  be  given  six  to  eight  weeks  to 
succeed.  By  eight  weeks  at  the  latest,  there- 
fore, the  President  should  abandon  this 
operation — either  as  a  success  or  a  failure. 
An  Inconclusive  result  should  be  Judged  a 
failure,  and  he  should  take  steps  to  assure 
himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Information 
on  which  to  base  such  a  Judgment. 

3.  Vletnamlzatlon:  The  areas  adjacent  to 
Cambodia  (the  Mekong  Delta  and  Saigon) 
which  the  President  now  wants  to  protect 
have  already  been  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  defense.  Indeed,  the  defense 
of  the  delta  and  Saigon  by  ARVN  (the  South 
Vietnamese  army)  has  been  publicly  hailed 
by  the  administration  as  a  sign  of  success 
of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 

It  Is  a  contradiction  of  these  past  claims 
to  suggest,  as  the  President  has,  that  the 
Uvea  of  American  troops  are  potentially  In 
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danger  in  these  "Vletnamlzed"  areas.  If 
ARVN  Is  strong  enough  to  mount  an  attack 
across  the  border,  it  should  be  strong  enough 
to  defend  the  Mekong  Delta  and  Saigon. 

The  U.S.  public  can  only  conclude  either 
that  it  has  been  misled  about  the  success  of 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  or  that  It  Is 
being  misled  now  about  the  reasons  for  the 
Cambodian  operation. 

4.  Possibilities  of  wider  involvement:  The 
risk  of  an  all-Indochlnese  war  Is  reduced  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  unfortunate  willingness  to  as- 
sume the  far  greater  risk  of  nuclear  confron- 
tation. But  should  a  wider  land  war  develop, 
the  roles  played  by  Thailand,  Red  China  and 
North  Vietnam  will  be  crucial. 

The  Thais:  On  April  21,  the  Thai  premier 
announced  that  troops  had  been  moved  into 
position  along  the  Thal-Cambodlan  border 
for  "security"  reasons.  This  suggests  possible 
Thai  occupation  of  the  parts  of  Cambodia 
on  which  Thailand  has  a  traditional  claim, 
as  well  as  Thai  Involvement  in  the  lowlands 
of  Laos,  whose  Inhabitants  are  ethnically 
Thai. 

The  Chinese:  They  are  building  a  road 
from  Yunnan  Province  through  northwest- 
ern Laos  Into  Burma  to  give  them  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  for  the  export  of  raw  materials. 
Should  Thai  or  North  Vietnamese  armies 
move  Into  this  area,  the  Chinese  might  well 
occupy  the  territory  needed  to  secure  their 
road. 

The  North  Vietnamese:  Within  the  Nixon 
administration,  two  contradictory  arguments 
seem  to  have  been  used  to  Justify  the  Cam- 
bodian venture.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
argued  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be 
too  weak  to  counterattack;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  asserted  that  Hanoi's  forces 
were  so  strong  that  failure  to  move  into 
Cambodia  would  lead  to  a  rout  of  U.S.  forces 
as  they  withdrew. 

Both  of  these  contradictory  assumptions 
can  be  found  in  the  President's  address,  and 
they  give  one  an  uneasy  feeling  of  unclear 
purpose. 

In  fact,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  a  nvim- 
ber  of  possible  responses  to  the  U.S.  opera- 
tion. They  can  take  Phnom  Penh;  they  can 
simply  try  to  elude  the  Americans  In  the 
overgrown  Cambodian  terrain  with  which 
they  are  more  familiar,  or  they  can  counter- 
attack In  areas  of  South  Vietnam  from  which 
U.S.  mobile  units  have  been  removed  to  free 
troops  for  the  Cambodian  operation. 

The  President's  dark  hints  at  the  end  of  his 
speech  about  past  crises  in  American  military 
history  suggest  that  he  Is  planning  to  re- 
spond to  North  Vietnamese  counterattacks 
by  threatening  a  nuclear  confrontation  or  a 
full-scale  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese 
cities,  harbors  and  dikes.  Should  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  turn  Into  a  Bay  of  Pigs,  Mr. 
Nixon  may  be  drawn  into  a  nuclear  confron- 
tation like  that  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
("Kennedy's  .  .  .  finest  hour,"  the  Presi- 
dent called  It) . 

5.  Consequences  for  American  democracy: 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  had  publicly  as- 
sured the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  he  would  consult  with  it  before  any 
new  commitment  of  American  forces.  He 
did,  Indeed,  appear  before  that  committee 
last  Monday,  but  he  gave  it  no  clear  notice 
of  the  ARVN  Invasion  of  Cambodia  on 
Wednesday  or  the  American  search-and-de- 
stroy operation  Thursday.  He  thus  showed  a 
serious  disregard  for  the  prerogatives  of 
elected  officials  and  for  constitutional 
procedures. 

Even  If  the  Cambodian  operation  Is  "suc- 
cessful." it  may  subject  Mr.  Nlxcn  to  such 
bitterness  that  the  Republican  leadership  will 
have  to  be  extraordinarily  resourceful  to  avert 
a  permanent  breach  between  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches. 

6.  The  global  perspective:  The  overriding 
defect  in  the  President's  three  speeches  on 
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Vietnam  was  that  they  failed  to  put  the  war 
Into  clear  perspective  In  the  global  context  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  President  has  per- 
petuated the  notion  tha(  the  United  States 
and  Hanoi  are  engaged  in  a  contest  of  will 
and  bluff — in  a  poker  game — and  that  if 
Washington  appears  to  lose.  Its  commitments 
everywhere  In  the  world  will  be  In  Jeopardy. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  Is  engaged  not 
In  a  poker  game,  but  a  chess  game.  Its  major 
adversary  Is  not  Hanoi,  but  Moscow;  North 
Vietnam  Is  but  a  corner  of  the  board.  And 
while  American  resources  and  attention  are 
occupied  there,  Moscow  Is  able  to  pick  up 
pieces  In  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Europe  and 
Japan. 

UNDERSTATED    UMTTS 

The  only  way  President  Nixon  can  regain 
control  over  this  situation  Is  to  Impose  strict 
limits  on  the  Incursion  into  Cambodia.  White 
House  briefings  have  defended  the  operation 
as  focused  on  a  target  within  20  miles  of  the 
border — one  which  can  be  captured  or  de- 
stroyed within  six  to  eight  weeks. 

But  these  specific  limitations  were  not  In 
the  President's  speech,  nor,  to  all  appear- 
ances, have  they  been  made  operational  In 
orders  to  the  military.  Nor  have  they  been 
made  credible  to  foreign  powers  capable  of 
widening  the  war. 

This  gamble  has  got  to  be  sharply  defined 
and  limited,  and  Its  results  coldly  evaluated 
over  the  next  eight  weeks.  If  the  President 
doesn't  do  this,  the  Congress  should. 


A  COMMENDABLE  ANTITRUST 
OPINION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  nation- 
al attention  is  finsdly  focusing  on  major 
monopoly  activities  in  which  the  electric 
utility  industry  engaged,  unchecked,  for 
decades.  We  see,  for  example,  the  Justice 
Department  moving  with  an  antitrust 
suit  against  Otter  Tail  Power  Co.;  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  electric  utility  monopoly 
begin  in  May  before  Senator  Hart's  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 

There  is  action  in  the  courts,  too.  One 
recent  decision  involving  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co.'s  suit  against  Virginia 
Electric  &  Power  stands  out  as  a  land- 
mark decision. 

This  case  involved  payoffs  to  builders 
by  Vepco  to  monopolize  the  area  market 
for  heating,  air  conditioning,  refrigera- 
tion, and  other  household  utility  services. 

Many  Senators  will  remember  the 
hearings  held  during  the  90th  Congress 
by  Representative  Dincell's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  on  the  promo- 
tional practices  by  public  utilities.  These 
hearings  documented  widespread  "pay- 
ola" expenditures  by  major  electric  util- 
ities. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  a  court  move 
to  curb  the  abuse  of  monopoly  privilege. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  memorandum  opinion 
and  final  judgment  of  Judge  Oren  R. 
Lewis,  of  the  UjS.  district  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Virginia,  handed  down 
on  January  30,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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In  THE  UNmcD  States  District  Court  for 
THE  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  Alex- 
andria Division 
Washington    Gas    Light    Co.,    PlalntUT,    v. 

Virginia   Electric   &   Power   Co.,   Defendant, 

ClvU  Action  No.  4544. 

MEMORANDUM    OPINION 

The  Washington  Gas  Light  Company,  here- 
inafter called  the  Gas  Company,  brought 
this  private  antitrust  suit  against  Virginia 
Electric  and  Power  Company,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  Vepco,  for  injunctive  relief  treble 
damages. 

The  Issues  were  severed.  This  phase  of  the 
hearing  was  limited  to  the  determination  of 
damages. 

The  Gas  Company  claims  Vepco's  under- 
ground electric  service  plans,  as  first  adopted 
August  7,  1963,  violates  both  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Acts. 

Both  companies  are  public  utilities  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  activities.  The  Gas  Com- 
pany Is  the  sole  supplier  of  natural  gas  and 
Vepco  Is  the  sole  supplier  of  electricity  In 
certain  parts  of  Virginia.  Their  respective 
franchises  overlap  In  much  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia where  they  compete  In  the  sale  of 
energy  for  space  and  water  heating,  cooking, 
air  conditioning,  refrigeration  and  clothes 
drying. 

All  residential  buildings  must  have  elec- 
tricity. Builders  need  it  for  operating  their 
power  tools  and  for  interior  lighting.  It  Is 
the  only  practical  source  of  energy  available 
for  operating  many  of  the  modern-day  home 
appliances,  such  as  thermostats,  vacuum 
cleaners,  clothes  washers,  radios,  televisions, 
and  so  forth. 

Prior  to  1960  practically  all  of  Vepco's 
service  connections  were  by  means  of  over- 
head distribution  lines.  This  service  was  fur- 
nished and  Installed  by  Vepco.  at  no  charge 
to  the  builder. 

Beginning  In  early  1960  many  builders  of 
new  subdivisions  became  Interested  In  un- 
derground electric  service.  Vepco  made  It 
available  to  those  willing  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional installation  costs  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  overhead.  Theoretically,  a  customer 
could  furnish,  install  and  maintain  his 
own  underground  service;  however.  It  Is 
not  feasible  for  him  to  so  do.  (Out  of  some 
ten  thousand  Installed  in  Northern  Virginia, 
all  but  five  were  Installed  and  maintained 
by  Vepco.) 

Mortgage  bankers,  local  governments  and 
the  general  public  became  Interested  In 
underground  electric  service  because  of  Its 
esthetic  and  safety  appeal — FHA  and  VA  and 
most  of  the  mortgage  bankers  now  require 
It  where  feasible.  It  Is  now,  and  has  been 
since  the  middle  of  the  '60s,  a  competitive 
necessity  for  the  builders  of  residential  sub- 
divisions. 

In  November  of  1962  Vepco  reactivated  Its 
Residential  Subdivision  Underground  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  develop  a  more 
liberal  policy  of  fumshing  underground 
electric  service — One  which  is  liberal  enough 
to  promote  the  use  of  electrical  service — 
One  that  vtUI  make  such  projects  either  all 
electric  or  as  fully  electric  as  possible.  The 
committee  recommended  a  new  plan  ex- 
pressly designed  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 

Vepco  adopted  the  recommendation  and 
put  the  plan  into  effect  August  7,  1963. 
Under  its  terms  Vepco  agreed  to  furnish  un- 
derground electric  service  without  charge  to 
those  builders  who  would  go  all  electric — If 
the  builders  went  all  electric,  except  for 
space  heating,  he  was  required  to  furnish  his 
own  trenching  and  back-filUng — If  he  would 
not  agree  to  do  either,  he  was  required  to 
pay  $50.00  In  addition  to  fmmishlng  his  own 
trenching  and  back-filling. 

This  plan  remained  in  effect  until  1964. 
Vepco  then  offered  underground  electric 
service  without  charge  to  builders  agreeing 
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to  go  all  electric — Por  a  buUder  who  agreed 
to  go  all  electric  except  for  space  heating,  he 
could  either  furnish  his  own  trenching  and 
back-filling  or  pay  Vepco  $100.00.  If  he 
would  not  agree  to  do  either,  he  had  to  pay 
$275.00  for  his  underground  electric  service 
even  though  he  furnished  his  own  trenching 
and  back-filling. 

The  $275.00  charge  was  lm]>o8ed  to  penal- 
ize builders  If  they  used  other  forms  of 
energy  for  water  heating,  cooking  and  so 
forth. 

After  these  plans  were  put  into  effect 
Vepco  substantially  increased  Its  total  elec- 
tric penetration  in  the  new-house  market  In 
the  overlap  area. 

Neither  plan  was  ever  approved  by  any 
regulatory  agency.  The  Virginia  State  Cor- 
poration Commission  disapproved  the  $275.00 
plan  October  17.  1966  because  the  waiver  of 
the  cost  for  underground  electric  service  was 
tied  generally  to  the  total  electric  concept. 

Vepco  shortly  thereafter — February  1, 
1967 — promulgated  a  new  underground  elec- 
tric service  plan,  the  Installation  charge 
being  the  average  difference  in  cost  between 
underground  and  overhead  facilities,  with  a 
credit  based  on  anticipated  revenue.  The  cost 
differential  was  computed  to  be  $280.00  per 
lot — A  credit  of  $40.00  against  this  charge 
was  allowed  for  each  two  thousand  kilowatt 
hours  above  the  first  six  thousand  annual 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  used.  The  an- 
ticipated consumption  was  determined  from 
a  table  listing  the  annual  kilowatt  hours' 
usage  of  various  electrical  appliances  in 
homes  of  different  sizes.  Reduced  to  simplic- 
ity, a  buUder  under  this  plan  bad  to  agree 
to  go  all  electric  to  obtain  luiderground  elec- 
tric service  without  charge.  If  he  agreed  to 
go  all  electric  except  for  space  heating,  the 
charge  was  reduced  to  around  $100.00.  If  he 
were  to  agree  to  neither  his  charge  for  under- 
ground service  ranged  from  $280.00  to 
$2(X).00,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  house 
and  whether  electricity  was  used  for  air  con- 
ditioning or  clothes  drying. 

This  suit  was  filed  July  28,  1967.  In  August 
of  that  year  the  North  Carolina  Utilities 
Commission  held  the  $280.00  plan  luilawful 
and  any  charge  Vepco  makes  for  under- 
ground electric  service  must  be  In  the  form 
of  a  surcharge  to  the  existing  rates  without 
any  credit  based  on  electric  usage.  Instead 
of  following  this  procedure  in  Virginia, 
Vepco,  on  December  15,  1967,  reduced  Its 
undergroimd  charge  from  $280.00  to  $160.00 
per  lot,  retaining  the  same  schedule  of  cred- 
its based  upon  the  same  consumption  tables 
as  used  in  the  $280.00  plan. 

Under  the  1967  plan  it  is  not  necessary  to 
iise  electric  space  heating  in  order  to  obtain 
imderground  electric  service  without  charge. 
Absent  agreeing  to  use  an  electric  water 
heater,  the  buUder  stUl  has  to  pay  approxi- 
mately $100.00  per  lot  for  installation  of  un- 
dergroimd service. 

When  space  heating  ceased  to  be  a  re- 
quirement for  the  Installation  of  under- 
ground electric  service  without  charge,  Vep- 
co's total  electric  penetration  In  the  overlap 
market  dropped  from  21.4  per  cent  to  4.5  pet 
cent. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  1963  plan  the 
estimated  charge  for  underground  electric 
service  has  been  somewhat  wide  of  the  actual 
Installation  costs.  A  Vepco  official.  In  one 
of  his  Interoffice  memoranda,  admitted  Vepco 
started  with  the  answer  ($270.0O-$290.00  cost 
differential)  and  Justified  this  with  engi- 
neering estimates.  Even  now  there  is  some 
question  as  to  some  items  Included  in  the 
estimated  chairge  and  some  question  as  to 
the  amount  of  credit  that  should  be  allowed 
for  the  differential  In  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  underground  system  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  overhead  system. 

Vepco  has  always  required  the  estimated 
cost  of  underground  Installations  for  all  the 
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lota  In  the  new  subdlvlalona  ^  be  paid  In 
advance. 

Of  tbe  numerous  builders  w^io  testified  In 
this  case,  all  felt  undergroundj  electric  serv- 
ice was  a  business  necessity  f*r  the  type  of 
BubdlvUlons  they  were  then  I  building — All 
said  If  given  a  free  choice  thq^  would  have 
used  gas  for  space  heating — Most  said  they 
would  have  iLsed  gas  for  waiter  heating — 
Many  said  they  would  have  gl^en  their  cus- 
tomers a  choice  of  using  gas !  or  electricity 
for  cooking.  All  felt  that  they  v^ere  Induced — 
many  thought  they  were  coerc^ — Into  using 
electrical  water  heating  In  or^ier  to  recoup 
a  portion  of  Vepco's  charge  'for  Installing 
Its  underground  electrical  syst^. 

The  statistical  evidence  In  the  case  Indi- 
cates that  prior  to  1963,  99  pfr  cent  of  the 
builders  used  gas  for  space  heating — 95  per 
cent  used  gas  for  water  heating — 60  per  cent 
used  gas  for  cooking.  After  Vepco's  '63  under- 
ground service  plan  and  amen4ed  plans  were 
put  Into  effect.  Its  share  of  spAce  heating  in 
the  overlap  area  Increased  frocp  one  per  cent 
to  21  per  cent  of  the  market —  V^ter  heating, 
from  five  to  71  per  cent — cooking:  from  40 
to  71  per  cent — some  30.7  pe^  cent  of  the 
homes  using  underground  setvlce  went  all 
electric  compared  with  3.3  p«r  cent  of  the 
homes  using  overhead  service.  This  percen- 
tage dropped  to  4.S  tn  1968  when  the  space 
heating  requirement  was  eliminated. 

Under  the  $375  00  and  929Q.00  plans  tbe 
number  of  new  homes  using  ;gas  for  space 
heating  dropped  to  79  per  cent  tot  the  market. 
Those  using  gas  for  water  heating  dropped  to 
29.1  per  cent.  Those  ualng  gas  for  cooking 
dropped  to  38.6  per  cent  of  th4  market 

Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
(Title  15  US.C.)  declares: 

"Bvery  contract,  oomblnaUoit  In  the  form 
of  trust  or  othMwlae,  or  con^lracy,  In  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  a|nong  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  with  foreign  nations.  Is  de- 
clared to  be  Illegal.  ..."  ! 

Although  this  section  prohibits  only  un- 
reasonable restraints,  certain  practices  are 
unreasonable  per  se — that  Is,  Obey  "are  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  unreasonable  and 
therefore  illegal  without  elabouate  Inquiry  as 
to  the  precise  harm  they  have  caused  or  the 
business  excuse  for  their  use.".  See  Northern 
Padflc  Railway  Oo.  v.  United  Sltates,  356  U.S. 
1  (1958). 

The  stringency  of  tbe  per  se  ^le  laid  down 
In  the  Northern  Pacific  case  was  recognized 
by  tbe  Court  of  Appeals  of  tftils  circuit  in 
Osbom  V.  Sinclair  Refining  Company,  386 
FJd  833  (1900).  The  Foxirtb  Circuit  there 
said: 

"The  standard  In  Northern  Pacific  Is  a 
quantitative  one.  Just  so  the  s^ler  Is  of  sulB- 
dent  size  to  exert  some  pdwer  and  the 
amount  of  commerce  restralnjed  Is  not  in- 
significant, the  standard  Is  met.  If  all  of  the 
industry-wide  economic  data  had  to  be 
shown  for  which  (defendant)  argues.  It 
would  convert  tle-ln  cases  to  '^e  of  reason' 
cases  with  the  requirement  pt  public  in- 
jury. When  facts,  as  here,  r^eal  a  per  se 
restraint  of  trade.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
plaintiff  to  prove,  by  voluminous  economic 
data,  that  tbe  pubUc  generally  has  been  In- 
jured." j 

In  tbe  Northern  Pacific  case,  supra,  the 
Supreme  Court  said :  | 

"The  vice  of  tying  arrangements  lies  In  the 
use  of  economic  power  In  one!  market  to  re- 
strict competition  on  the  merits  In  another, 
regardless  of  the  source  frotn  which  the 
power  Is  derived  and  whether  ttie  power  takes 
tbe  tarm  of  a  monopc^y  or  not. 

•  •  •  e  • 

"They  (tying  arrangements)  deny  competi- 
tors free  access  to  tbe  market  for  the  tied 
product,  not  because  tbe  partf  Imposing  the 
tying  requirements  has  a  better  product  or 
a  lower  price  but  because  of'  his  power  or 
leverage  In  another  market.  At  the  same  tlm* 
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buyers  are  forced  to  forego  their  free  choice 
between  competing  products.  .  . 

The  foregoing  requirements  for  the  finding 
of  a  per  se  tying  agreement  were  reiterated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  most  recent 
antitrust  case.  See  Portner  Enterprises,  Inc. 
v.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  394  U.S.  496 
(1969). 

Applying  these  teachings  to  Vepco's  un- 
derground electric  service  plan,  the  Court 
finds  Vepco  had  a  monopoly  In  the  Installa- 
tion of  underground  electric  service,  and  was 
the  sole  seller  of  electricity  In  the  overlap 
area. 

From  1960  to  1963  Vepco  made  Its  under- 
ground electric  service  available  to  all 
builders  on  the  same  basis,  without  regard 
to  the  appliances  used  or  the  amount  of 
electricity  consumed — Builders  were  then 
only  required  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of 
the  underground  Installation.  When  the 
mortgage  bankers,  local  governments,  fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  general  public  all  be- 
gan to  show  great  Interest  In  underground 
electric  service  In  the  new  subdivisions, 
Vepco  used  Its  monopoly  In  furnishing  this 
service  In  order  to  promote  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity. This  was  accomplished,  first,  by  ty- 
ing tbe  cost  of  the  underground  installation 
to  the  use  of  certain  electrical  appliances; 
later,  by  giving  credits  based  on  the  amount 
of  electricity  used  over  the  first  six  thousand 
kUowatt  hours.  If  tbe  builder  agreed  to  go 
all  electric  or  all  electrict  except  space  heat- 
ing. \cpco  furnished  the  underground  serv- 
ice without  cost  or  at  a  substantially  re- 
duced price,  otherwise  the  builder  was  re- 
quired  to  pay  a  much  larger  fee  for  the  same 
service. 

Such  a  tle-ln  not  only  deprives  the  build- 
er of  a  free  choice  In  selecting  what  energy 
(gas  or  electricity)  he  and  his  customers 
want  to  use  for  space  and  water  heating — It 
penalizes  him  If  he  elects  to  use  gas.  If  he 
goes  all  electric  his  customer  is  prohibited 
from  using  gas  for  any  purpose  even  though 
the  record  here  discloses  that  gas  Is  more 
economical  for  space  and  water  heating  than 
electricity. 

The  Maryland  PubUc  Service  Commission, 
in  refusing  to  allow  tbe  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Company  to  Install  a  similar  under- 
ground electric  service  plan  In  Maryland, 
said: 

The  practice  does,  in  fact,  create  a  dis- 
criminatory pattern  in  that  It  gives  the 
builder  an  Improper  Incentive  to  elect  "all 
electric"  so  as  to  save  the  undergroxinding 
charge,  whereas  the  bvillder  who  does  not 
or  cannot  make  such  an  election  receives 
exactly  tbe  same  service  and  must  pay  what 
amounts  to  a  penalty  of  (300  which  Is  passed 
on  to  the  purchaser  In  the  cost  of  the  house. 
The  changing  and  waiving  imposes  unequal 
charges  on  the  same  types  of  customers  for 
tbe  same  service.  Suburban  Maryland  Home 
Builders  Ass'n  v.  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co..  72  PUR  3rd  282  (1968). 

The  outlawed  IBM  tying  arrangement 
which  required  all  lessees  of  its  business 
machines,  except  the  United  States,  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  cards  from  IBM  (tbe 
United  States  could  use  other  cards  If  It 
paid  a  higher  rental),  embodies  the  same 
tying  concept  as  employed  by  Vepco  In  this 
case;  that  is,  a  differential  in  the  coat  of 
the  same  service  unless  the  user  agreed  to 
take  the  tied  product. 

Tbe  fact  that  the  builder  can  retain  his 
freedom  of  choice  by  paying  Vepco's  esti- 
mated charge  for  underground  service  is  be- 
side tbe  point.  Such  option  does  not  vali- 
date an  otherwise  invalid  tying  arrangement. 

In  tbe  International  Salt  case  the  lessee 
was  not  obligated  to  buy  salt  from  Interna- 
tional if  any  competitor  offered  salt  of  equal 
grade  at  a  lower  price.  The  Supreme  Court 
In  that  case — International  Salt  Co.  v.  United 
States.  333  US.  392  (liM7)— held  such  an 
option: 
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"Does  not  avoid  the  stifling  effect  of  the 
agreement  on  competition.  The  appellant 
had  at  all  times  a  priority  on  the  business  at 
equal  prices.  A  competitor  would  have  to 
undercut  appellant's  price  to  have  any  hope 
of  capturing  tbe  market,  while  appellant 
could  hold  that  market  by  merely  meeting 
competition. .  .  ." 

Here  the  tied  product — electricity — cost . 
more  than  gas  for  space  and  water  heating. 

The  Oas  Company  should  not  be  required 
to  subsidize  tbe  builders'  payment  of  Vep- 
co's underground  installation  charge  in  or- 
der to  have  free  access  to  the  new  houses' 
space  and  water  heating  market. 

Having  determined  that  Vepco's  under- 
ground service  plans  since  1963  are  in 
fact  and  In  law  tying  arrangements, 
the  Court  must  next  determine  whether 
Vepco  has  sufficient  economic  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  tying  product  and  whether  it 
has  used  that  p>ower  to  appreciably  restrict 
free  competition  for  the  tied  product.  The  an- 
swer to  both  of  these  questions  Is  yes.  Vepco 
has  a  monopoly  In  the  Installation  of  under- 
ground electric  service.  It  furnishes,  owns 
and  maintains  practically  100  per  cent  of 
the  underground  service  Installed  In  the 
overlap  EU-ea — It  fixes  the  cost  thereof,  orig- 
inally somewhat  inflated.  This  charge  Is  high 
enough,  If  waived  or  substantially  reduced, 
to  induce  tbe  builder  to  take  electricity  for 
space  and  water  beating,  and  the  evidence 
discloses  that  many  builders  In  the  overlap 
area  have  so  done. 

Next  the  Court  must  determine  whether  a 
"not  insubstantial  amoxmt"  of  Interstate 
commerce  Is  affected.  Measured  by  tbe  yard- 
stick laid  down  In  the  International  Salt 
case,  supra,  and  in  United  States  v.  Loew's, 
Inc..  371  VS.  36  (1962).  the  answer  U  yes. 
Vepco  derives  more  than  four  million  dollars 
per  year  In  additional  revenue  from  tbe  new 
homes  which  have  gone  totally  electric  or 
totally  electric  except  space  heating  under 
the  underground  service  plan  in  question — 
more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  which  are  derived  from  new  homes  located 
In  tbe  overlap  area  where  the  parties  com- 
pete. 

Tbe  necessary  interstate  aspect  of  the  com- 
merce affected  by  the  challenged  tying  ar- 
rangement to  bring  this  case  within  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Tbe  defendant  so  concedes. 

In  defending  tbe  charges  brought  against 
it,  Vepco  has  produced  considerable  evidence 
enumerating  the  business  and  economic  Jus- 
tification for  its  underground  service  plan — 
such  as  creating  competition  In  tbe  space 
and  water  heating  market  where  none  be- 
fore existed;  recovering  its  Investment  In 
the  underground  service;  and  to  promoting 
safety  and  community  beauty,  and  so  forth — 
aU  of  which  Is  Immaterial  when  tbe  tying 
arrangement  complained  of  is  found  to  be  a 
per  se  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Tbe  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit.  In  rejecting  a  similar 
contention  made  by  Consolidated  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Water  Power  Company  v.  Con- 
solidated Oas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany case,  184  F.  2d  552   (1950),  said: 

"Tbe  prohibitions  of  tbe  statute  apply 
even  tboxigh  the  parties  to  a  contract  indulge 
tbe  belief  that  the  agreement  may  have 
beneficial  results  and  actually  show  that  In 
some  respects  the  public  is  benefitted 
thereby.  Congress  has  determined  that  the 
greater  good  Is  served  by  the  maintenance 
of  free  competition  and  its  decision  In  the 
field  of  Interstate  commerce  must  control." 

Vepco  further  contends  that  this  Court 
should  not  Invalidate  Its  underground  service 
plan  unlees^^  finds  that  Vepco  refuses  to 
Install  underground  service  uiUess  the  builder 
makes  certain  uses  of  electricity — and  that 
the  tle-ln  carries  with  It  the  complete  fore- 
closure of  the  Oas  Company  from  the  q>aca 
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and  water  heating  market  in  tbe  overlap 
area. 

This  Court  does  not  read  the  cases  cited 
by  Vepco  as  so  reqiilrlng.  The  legal  test  for 
determining  whether  a  tle-ln  exists  la 
whether  customers  are  deprived  of  their  free 
choice  between  comp«ting  products  and 
whether  competitors  are  denied  free  access 
to  the  market  for  the  tied  product — not  be- 
cause the  party  Imposing  the  tying  product 
has  a  better  product  or  a  lower  price  but 
because  of  his  power  or  leverage  in  another 
market.  In  Northern  Pacific,  supra  (at  page  6. 
see  also  Loew's,  Inc.,  supra,  at  page  45). 
It  was  held  that  the  tying  was  Illegal  if  the 
arrangement  gives  the  defendant  economic 
leverage  sufficient  to  Induce  his  customers 
to  take  the  tied  product  along  with  tbe  tying 
Item. 

Clearly.  Vepco's  underground  service  plan 
does  not  give  the  builder  a  free  choice.  Mak- 
ing him  pay  a  substantial  fee  for  tbe  service 
unless  he  agrees  to  use  certain  appliances  is 
not  a  free  choice. 

Although,  technically  speaking,  the  Oas 
Company  may  not  be  completely  foreclosed 
from  the  heating  market  in  the  overlap  area, 
it  Is  effectively  foreclosed  from  all  or  part  of 
the  heating  market  in  those  cases  where  the 
builders  go  all  electric  or  all  elfctrlc  except 
for  space  beating. 

Vepco  next  contends  there  can  be  no  com- 
pulsion when  a  builder  can  recoup  his  cost 
by  increasing  the  sale  price  of  his  house — 
that  tbe  undisputed  testimony  of  the  ex- 
pert real  estate  appraiser  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  a  house  served  by  underground  elec- 
tric wiring  will  bring  at  least  (300.00  more 
than  an  identical  home  served  overhead.  Al- 
though Vepco  cites  no  authority  that  such 
would  validate  an  otherwise  invalid  tying 
arrangement,  tbe  Supreme  Court,  in  Han- 
over Shoe,  Inc.  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corp..  392  U.S.  481  (1968).  rejected  this  so- 
called  "passing  on"  defense  in  antitrust  casee 
and  held  that  a  buyer  who  Is  overcharged  by 
a  monopolist  is  injured  even  though  he  can 
pass  the  overcharge  along  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

This  Court  further  finds  that  Vepco's  im- 
derground  installation  contracts  violate  I  3 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  15  VS.C.  {  14.  That  sec- 
tion reads  as  follows : 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pterson  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  in  the  course  of  such 
commerce,  to  lease  or  make  a  sale  or  con- 
tract for  sale  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
machinery,  supplies,  or  other  commodities, 
whether  patented  or  unpatented,  for  use, 
consumption,  or  resale  within  the  United 
States  or  any  Territory  thereof  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  insular  possession 
or  other  place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  fix  a  price  charged  there- 
for, or  discount  from  or  rebate  upon,  such 
price,  on  the  condition,  agreement,  or  un- 
derstanding that  the  lessee  or  purchaser 
thereof  shall  not  use  or  deal  in  the  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  machinery,  supplies,  or 
other  commodities  of  a  competitor  or  com- 
petitors of  the  lessor  or  seller,  where  the 
effect  of  such  lease,  sale,  or  contract  for  sale 
or  such  condition,  agreement,  or  understand- 
ing may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion or  tend  to  crease  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  commerce." 

Vepco's  underground  service  agreement  In 
part  provides  for  the  sale  of  electricity  to 
the  builder  and  his  successor,  the  home 
buyer.  The  builder  indicates  when  be  wishes 
to  start  using  electricity — He  pays  for  the 
electricity  used  until  the  house  U  sold  and 
occupied — No  new  contract  is  then  entered 
Into  with  the  home  buyer — The  name  on  the 
service  agreement  is  changed  in  Vepco's  ac- 
counting department.  The  agreement  further 
provides  a  fixed  price  for  the  installation  of 
underground  electric  service;  that  full  credit 
win  be  given  If  electricity  is  exclusively  used 
for  all  purposes  or  for  all  purposes  except 
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space  heating  In  all  of  the  homes  in  the  sub- 
division— Tbe  later  agreements  provide  for 
a  credit  to  the  builder  based  upon  the 
amount  of  electricity  used  over  and  above 
the  first  six  thousand  kilowatt  hours.  Un- 
less he  vises  electricity  for  water  heating  he 
cannot  recoup  all  of  the  charges  for  under- 
ground service. 

Although  this  Coiut  is  not  expressly  rul- 
ing that  these  underground  service  agree- 
ments are  binding  on  the  builder's  succes- 
sors, tbe  home  buyers,  It  obviously  is — for  all 
practical  purposes — because  once  a  builder 
goes  all  electric  tbe  home  buyer  cannot  use 
g:as  for  any  purpose;  and  in  those  cases  where 
the  builder  goes  all  electric  except  space 
heating,  tbe  home  buyer  cannot  use  gas  for 
water  heating,  cooking,  air  conditioning  cr 
clothes  drying  unless  he  rips  out  and  disposes 
of  all  tbe  electrical  appliances  that  are  in 
the  house  and  replaces  them  with  gas  appli- 
ances at  his  own  expense. 

The  credit  allowances  mentioned  In  the 
later  underground  service  agreements  are  In 
fact  discounts  in  the  price  of  electricity; 
when  used  as  here  used — to  induce  exclu- 
sive dealing — they  are  prohibited  by  J  3  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

Agreements  coming  within  tbe  ambit  of 
the  Clayton  Act  are  condemned  without  proof 
of  an  accomplished  restraint  of  trade;  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  agreements  may  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  In  any  line  of  commerce.  The  evi- 
dence In  this  case  clearly  establishes  that 
Vepco's  underground  Installation  agreements 
have  substantially  restrained  free  competi- 
tion in  the  sale  of  energy  requirements  to 
new-home  builders,  especially  for  heating 
purposes. 

Finally,  although  Vep>co  does  not  now  con- 
tend that  the  Gas  Company's  promotional 
programs  are  unlawful,  or  suggest  that  the 
defeiLses  of  unclean  hands  or  a  pari  delicto 
are  applicable.  It  has  asked  the  Court  to 
carefully  review  the  voluminous  amount  of 
evidence  Introduced  re  the  Gas  Company's 
business  practices  before  concluding  that  its 
underground  service  plans  coerce  builders 
and  foreclose  the  Gas  Company  from  compet- 
ing. 

Although  this  Court  has  so  done,  the  Oas 
Company's  business  practices,  even  though 
illegal  (and  no  findings  as  to  illegality  are 
here  made) ,  are  not  a  defense  to  the  antitrust 
violations  charged  to  the  defendant.  See 
Kiefer-Stewart  Company  v.  Joseph  E.  Sea- 
gram &  Sons,  340  U.S.  211   (1951). 

As  hereinbefore  stated  In  this  memoran- 
dum opinion,  complete  foreclosure  from  the 
market  or  coercion  by  force  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  finding  of  Invalidity  under  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Acts.  The 
vice  of  tbe  tying  arrangement  here  lies  in 
Vepco's  use  of  Its  monopoly  p>ower  in  the 
underground  service  Installation  market  to 
restrict  competition  on  the  merits  In  the  use 
of  gas  or  electricity  in  the  space  and  water 
heating  requirements  of  tbe  new-home 
building  industry. 

Upon  these  flndlngs.  the  Oo\irt  concludes 
that  Vepco's  undergrotind  electric  service 
plans,  beginning  with  the  plan  adopted 
August  7,  1963  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  plan  now  in  effect,  and  tbe  agree- 
ments made  in  pursuance  thereof,  affect  in- 
terstate commerce  within  the  meaning  of  {  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act  and  S  3  of  the  Clayton 
Act;  that  said  plans  and  agreements  as  ad- 
ministered are  per  se  tying  arrangements 
prohibited  by  {  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and 
that  said  plans  and  agreements  as  admin- 
istered constitute  unlawful  exclusive  dealing 
arrangements  prohibited  by  {  3  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act;  and  that  the  Oas  Company  is.  there- 
fore, entitled  to  damages  and  costs  in  an 
amount  to  be  determined  later. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  should  prepare 
an  appropriate  order  declaring  Vep>co'8  under- 
ground service  plans  and  agreements  to  be 
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unlawful,  together  with  an  lnjunctl<m  re- 
straining Vepoo  from  continuing  Its  under- 
ground monopoly  to  coerce  or  Induce  build- 
ers to  use  electricity,  submit  the  same  to 
counsel  for  the  defendant  for  approval  as  to 
form,  and  then  to  the  Court  for  entry. 

Tbe  Clerk  will  send  a  copy  of  this  memo- 
randum opinion  to  all  counsel  of  record. 
OazN  R.  Lrwis, 
V£.  District  Judge. 
A  True  Copy ,  Teste : 

W.  FABI.KT  Powxss,  Jr., 

Clerk. 
Brri  i  Mattos,  Deputy  Cleric. 

jAlTTTAaT  30,  1970. 


The  U.S.  District  Con«T  for  the  Eastrrn 
District  or  Vircuoa,  Albcandkr  Division 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co..  a  corporation. 
Plaintiff.  V.  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co..  a 
corporation.  Defendant.  Civil  Action  No.  4544. 

FXNAL   JTTDCMZNT 

This  action  came  on  for  trial  before  the 
Court,  Honorable  Oren  R.  Lewis,  Dlatrlct 
Judge,  presiding,  and  the  issues  having  been 
duly  tried,  briefed,  and  argued,  and  the 
Court  having  rendered  on  January  30,  1970, 
an  opinion  containing  Its  findings  at  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law. 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged,  and  de- 
creed as  follows: 

I 

The  Court  has  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  subject 
matter  hereof  and  of  the  parties  hereto, 
n 

The  defendant  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company's  residential  underground  electric 
service  plans,  beginning  with  the  plan 
adopted  August  7.  1963  up  to  and  Including 
the  plan  now  In  effect,  and  the  agreements 
made  In  pursuance  thereof,  affect  Interstate 
commerce  within  tbe  meaning  of  Section  1  of 
the  Sherman  Act  and  Section  3  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  15  U.S.C.  ti  1  and  14;  said  plans 
and  agreements  as  administered  are  per  se 
tying  arrangements  prohibited  by  Section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act;  and  said  plans  and 
agreements  as  administered  constitute  un- 
lawful exclusive  dealing  arrangements  pro- 
hibited by  Section  3  at  the  Clayton  Act. 
m 

The  plaintiff,  Washington  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany, has  been  injured  in  Its  busineas  and 
property  by  reason  of  tbe  aforesaid  viola- 
tions of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  Is  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  defendant  tbe  damages 
sustained  by  it,  in  accordance  with  Section 
4  of  the  Clayton  Act.  if  VB.C.  f  16. 
rv 

The  defendant  is  hereby  permanently  en- 
Joined  and  restrained  ttom.  directly  or  In- 
directly, in  any  manner: 

A.  Using  its  monopoly  of  residential  un- 
derground electric  service  to  coerce  or  in- 
duce any  builder  or  developer  or  any  other 
person  to  use  or  install  electricity  or  any 
electric  appliance  or  equipment  for  any  pur- 
pose also  capable  of  being  served  by  natural 
gas. 

B.  Entering  Into  any  agreement  re- 
lating to  residential  underground  electric 
service  upon  condition  that  electricity  or  any 
electrical  appliance  or  equipment  would  be 
used  or  installed  on  any  premises  for  any 
purpose  also  capable  of  being  served  by  nat- 
ural gas:  or  refusing  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment for  residential  underground  electric 
service  because  of  a  refusal  to  accept  such 
a  condition. 

C.  Fixing  or  using  any  rate,  charge,  term, 
or  condition  for  furnishing  residential  un- 
derground electric  service,  or  offering  any 
waiver  thereof,  or  discount,  rebate,  or  allow- 
ance therefrom,  which  is  based  in  whole  or 
In  part  upon  the  use  or  Installation  of,  or 
the  failure  to  use  or  Install,  electricity  or 
any  electric  appliance  or  equipment  on  any 
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aJ  lO   capable    of 


premises    for    any    purpose 
being  served  by  natural  gas 

D.  EUiforclng  any  provision  (tf  any  existing 
residential  underground  elK:trlc  service 
agreement  which  is  or  would  1  le  In  violation 
of  this  Judgment:  provided,  however,  that 
the  defendant  shaU  not  be  rell  eved  from  the 
full  and  timely  performance  of  Its  obliga- 
tions under  any  such  agreement,  and  pro- 
vided further  that  this  Paragniph  IV  D  shall 
not  apply  to  any  such  agreement  Insofar  as 
it  relates  to  any  section  of  i  ny  project  in 
which  the  Installation  of  und 'rground  elec- 
tric service  facilities  U  partlall: '  or  fully  com- 
plete as  of  the  date  of  this  fioal  Judgment. 

E.  Nothing  contained  in  tt  Is  final  Judg- 
ment shall  be  construed  as  pa  sing  upon  the 
legality  or  Illegality  of  defendants  non-res- 
identlal  underground  electric  service  plans. 


The    defendant    Is    ordered 
upon  the  entry  of  this  Judgn^ent 
promptly.  In  writing,  all 
the  defendant  has  wholly  or 
tinderground  electric  service 
the  terms  of  this  Judgment 
of  the  provisions  of  Paragraph 

VT 


and   directed, 

to  advise 

with  whom 

pArtly  executory 

I  agreements,  of 

particularly 

IV  D  hereof. 


persons 


and 


Jurisdiction  Is  retained  for 
enabling  either  party  to  thl! 
apply  to  this  Court  at  any  time 
ther  orders  and  directions  as 
^ary  or  appropriate  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Judgment 
flcatlon  of  any  of  the 
the    enforcement    of    compliance 
and  for  the  punishment  of 
or  for  further  relief. 


;he  purpose  of 
Judgment  to 
for  such  fur- 
may  be  neces- 
opnstructlon  or 
for  the  modl- 
provislc^  thereof,  for 
therewith 
vlolatlonB  thereof. 


vu 


The   amount   of   plaintiff's 
be  determined  at  a  separate 
to  that  Issue.  The  clerk  Is 
final    Judgment   on   the 
Court    having    expressly 
there  Is  no  reason  for  delay 
Judgment  on  this  order, 
vm 


11 


The   defendant   herein   Is 
to  pay  all  costs  to  be  taxed 

IX 

The  first  sentence  of  Paraitraph  vn  and 
Paragraph  vm  of  this  final  Judgment  are 
hereby  stayed  pending  the  fi^al  determina- 
tion of  any  appeal  herein. 

X 


This  final  Judgment  shall 
March  24,  1970. 

Dated:  March  17.  1970 
Oxen  R 


Seen: 


Hksbkst  A 

JAICXS  H 

SAMtm.  H 

Attorney  I 
IxwxbT 
Attorney  f^  Defendcnt 
A  True  Copy,  Teste : 

W.  FAKI.XT 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  SERGEANT  THOMS' 
TESTIMONli 


damages  shall 

;rlal  restricted 

dliected  to  enter 

Couffs   order,    the 

that 

entry  of  final 


del  ermlned 
ill 


hereby   ordered 
this  case. 


b^come  effective 


Lew-  s, 
US.  Dfatrict  Judge. 

dERCSON. 


SniMONs, 

^ETMOini. 

for  Plaintiff. 

BO^KEX, 


PqwKs,  Jx.. 

Clerk. 
Pakhis  p..  Cosik, 

i  >eputy  Clerk. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CAI.IIX)RNH' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE$ENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  May  5.  \l970 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Spe^iker,  recently 
Sgt.  Robert  J.  Thorns  of  tHe  Los  Angeles 
Police  Etepartment,  in  testimony  before 
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a  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
subversion  of  the  "New  Left,"  stated  cer- 
tain "facts"  which  he  knew  or  should 
have  known  to  be  untrue  or  highly  Irrel- 
evant, derogatory,  and  unsupportable. 

Since  this  testimony  and  subsequent 
documents  tend  to  influence  Federal 
agencies  in  withholding  much  needed 
funds  from  msuiy  deserving  organiza- 
tions in  sensitive  low-income  areas,  the 
danger  to  our  communities  and  Nation 
is  incalculable,  and  makes  essential  a 
disclosure  of  the  quality  of  such 
testimony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  carefully  weigh  such 
testimony  as  that  of  Sergeant  Thoms 
as  analyzed  by  Mr.  Julian  J.  Kelser  in  a 
presentation  before  a  task  force  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Urban  Coalition.  The  text 
of  the  analysis  follows: 
An  Analysis  or  Sergeant  Thoms'  Testimony 

INTROOtrCTION 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
this  Task  Force  on  Law  and  Justice  some 
concerns  I  have  about  Sergeant  Thoms'  testi- 
mony before  Senator  Dodd  and  his  staff  on 
January  20th. 

I  have  been  advised  by  several  people  that 
to  do  so  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  that 
neither  the  Task  Force  nor  its  parent  body 
would  act  on  the  matter,  and  that  I  would 
only  subject  myself  and  the  Community  Re- 
lations Conference  to  additional  charges  by 
Police  Intelligence. 

However,  I  would  not  be  here  If  I  did  not 
have  faith  that  citizens  of  your  caliber  would 
be  as  concerned  as  I  over  so  serious  an  Im- 
propriety as  Thorns'  testimony  reveals,  when 
you  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  It 
and  consider  its  Implications. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  need  for  good 
Police  Intelligence.  I  assume  that  to  per- 
form Its  difficult  tasks  the  Police  Department 
needs  to  be  accurately  Informed  concerning 
potential  disorders.  Thus,  when  asked  to  Join 
others  In  a  suit  to  be  brought  against  the 
Police  Department,  challenging  the  right  of 
the  Police  Department  to  prepare  and  main- 
tain files  on  individuals  who  have  no  crimi- 
nal record.  I  chose  not  to  be  a  party  to  that 
suit. 

After  reading  Thorns'  Testimony  I  confess 
that  I  have  little  confidence  In  the  quality, 
accuracy  and  relevance  of  much  that  is  ap- 
parently m  the  police  files.  However,  I  am 
much  more  concerned  about  the  Depart- 
ment's policies  and  procedures  which  deter- 
mine the  proper  and  Improper  use  of  what- 
ever confidential  material  may  be  there. 

I  happen  to  be  quite  Intimately  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  persons  and  organizations 
Thoms"  testimony  tends  to  malign.  In  my 
chosen  vocation.  It  is  Important  that  I  be 
as  well  acquainted  as  I  can  be  with  such 
groups.  With  respect  to  these  persons  and 
organizations,  1  know  that  Thoms'  testimony 
Is  loaded  with  errors  of  fact  easily  substan- 
tiated, and  with  derogatory,  unsupported 
and  unsupportable  insinuations,  Innuendos 
and  presumptions  of  guilt. 

If  you  happen  not  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  specific  persons,  organizations  and 
events  cited  by  Thoms  you  will  need  to  check 
out  the  accuracy  of  specific  funding  cited 
and  gather  your  own  documentation  to  be 
convinced  of  gross  errors  and  distortions. 

However,  you  do  not  need  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  persons  and  groups  named 
In  the  report  to  spot  the  Insinuations,  in- 
nuendos, unsupported  assertions  and  alle- 
gations, sweeping  generalizations  and  pre- 
sumptions of  guilt  by  association. 

You  already  know  the  enormous  prestige 
and  credibility  that  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  enjoys  with  most  citizens  and 
with  moat  establishments  In  Los  Angeles. 
Thus.  If  Thorns'  testimony  Is  in  fact  a  web 
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of  errors,  unjustified  Insinuations  and  ma- 
licious propaganda  you  will  be  compelled  to 
do  something  about  It  or  allow  Innocent 
persons  and  organizations  to  be  unjustly 
slandered.  You  will  also  want  to  consider 
whether  It  would  have  been  a  proper  func- 
tion of  a  Police  Department  to  give  publicity 
to  any  material  In  Its  files,  even  If  the  In- 
formation were  accurate. 

Let  me  share  with  you  now  a  few  samples 
of  the  errors,  distortions,  Insinuations  and 
Innuendos  I  have  found  In  Thorns'  report 
through  a  cursory  study  of  It.  My  purpose 
In  doing  so  Is  not  to  attack  or  embarrass  the 
Police  Department,  but  rather  to  hope  that 
you  can  quietly  but  effectively  raise  some 
Issues  of  policy  and  procedure  with  the  De- 
partment concerning  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  grievous  harm  and  Impropriety  of  mak- 
ing public  such  unsubstantiated  material 
from  confidential  police  files,  and  secure 
appropriate  redress. 

ERRORS  AND  DISTORTIONS 

1.  The  testimony  appears  to  go  well  beyond 
the  mandate  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
and  to  be  totally  unrelated  to  the  subject 
matter  of  that  mandate.  On  page  2  the  man- 
date is  quoted  as  follows : 

"To  undertake  Immediately  a  full  and  com- 
plete Investigation  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics  and  any 
organizations  and  Individuals  alflllated  or 
associated  therewith  .  . 

Nowhere  does  the  testimony  of  Thoms 
even  attempt  to  link  any  Individual  or  orga- 
nization named  to  the  National  Conference 
on  New  Politics,  nor  does  this  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics  appear  anywhere  In 
the  entire  59  pages  of  Thoms'  testimony,  in 
the  8  page  tightly  printed  Index,  or  In  any 
chart. 

Accordingly,  the  entire  testimony  should 
be  striken  from  the  Senate  record.  But  that 
is  a  problem  for  the  IT.  S.  Senate  to  deal  with. 
I  understand  Alan  Cranston  Intends  to  seek 
corrective  action  In    the  Senate. 

2.  On  page  3.  Thoms  names  6  groups  "con- 
sidered to  be  violent  or  subversive  In  nature". 
No  Judicial,  Congressional  or  other  public 
body  as  made  such  a  Judgment  after  full 
hearings,  nor  do  these  groups  appear  on  the 
U.  S.  Attorney  General's  list.  The  character- 
ization by  Thoms  Is  utterly  void  of  legal  sub- 
stantiation and  completely  beyond  the  man- 
date of  the  L.  A.  Police  Department. 

3.  Also  on  page  3  Ron  Karenga's  US  orga- 
nization is  branded  because  of  the  arrest 
record  (not  conviction  record)  of  certain  un- 
named Individuals  purportedly  members  of 
US.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  branding  the 
City  Council  corrupt  because  some  of  the 
Councllmen  have  been  Indicted  (not  con- 
victed) of  a  crime,  or  the  Mayor  a  criminal 
because  some  of  his  Commissioners  have  been 
indicted  or  even  convicted  of  a  crime. 

4.  On  page  5  the  Black  Congress  is  declared 
to  be  responsible  for  the  Manual  Arts  High 
School  boycott.  This  has  not  been  Judicially 
proven.  Is  simply  an  assertion,  and  to  my 
knowledge  is.  in  fact,  untrue. 

5.  Also  on  page  5,  Thoms  further  Indicts 
the  Black  Congress  for  having  sponsored  a 
Rally  at  the  L.  A.  Sport's  Arena.  He  par- 
ticularly objects  to  the  speakers  at  the  Rally 
as  being  violent  or  subversive.  If  the  spon- 
sors of  that  rally  are  guilty  of  anything,  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  Is  equally  guilty  since  the 
rally  was  held  In  a  city-owned  and  operated 
premise.  The  Sergeant  cc  uld  Just  as  weU  have 
cited  the  Sports  Arena  Commissioners  for 
fostering  subversion  and  listed  their  names 
and  that  of  the  Mayor  for  complicity. 

6.  On  page  9,  TELACU  Is  mentioned  as  an 
umbrella  agency  serving  as  a  shield  of  re- 
spectlblllty  for  groups  which  may  b«  violent 
and  subversive.  Chief  Davis  has  already  pub- 
lically  apologized  for  Thoms  having  so  cited 
TELACU. 

By  Implication  the  public  may  reasonably 
conclude   that  TELACU  la  the  only   group 
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worthy  of  such  an  official  apology,  and  as- 
sume that  If  other  organizations,  equally  or 
much  more  maligned  by  the  report,  do  not 
receive  a  public  apology  from  the  Chief.  It  is 
because  they  don't  deserve  It.  Might  the  Chief 
now  be  forced  In  good  conscience,  into  the 
embarrassing  position  of  having  to  repudiate 
a  dozen,  or  all  46  other  similarly  unjustified 
organizational  Inclusions,  or  all  95  Individ- 
\ials  unjustly  Included? 

Will  each  group  implicated  In  the  report 
need  to  attempt  to  secure  an  appointment 
with  Chief  Davis  (not  an  easy  thing  to  do) 
present  Its  rebuttal  making  the  Chief  a 
Judge  of  the  merits  of  each  case,  as  he  was 
lor  TELACU? 

The  Editor  of  the  Santa  Monica  Evening 
Outlook.  Mr.  C.  D.  Funk.  Is  named  in  Thoms 
report  along  with  an  economic  development 
corporation  to  help  poverty  persons  with 
which  he  Is  associated.  He  has  attempted  to 
clear  his  good  name  and  that  of  the  develop- 
ment corporation  through  articles  and  an 
editorial  in  his  publication.  That  may  satisfy 
him  for  the  moment,  but  he  is  still  Implicated 
in  the  testimony  of  a  credible  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

You  can  be  certain  that  Thoms'  testimony 
will  soon  be  reprinted  In  hundreds  of  right 
wing  publications  all  across  the  nation  as 
"gospel  truth"  from  an  unimpeachable 
source,  printed  In  an  authorized  Senate  pub- 
lication (at  government  expenses)  reporting 
on  Subversion  in  the  New  Left. 

7.  The  testimony  against  the  Brotherhood 
Crusade  (page  13)  is  totally  specious  and 
Thoms  Inadvertently  reveals  his  bias  con- 
cerning that  organization  which  is  Thoms 
magic  key  to  linking  a  host  of  other  people 
and  groups  to   "violence  and  subversion". 

Thoms  names  two  persons  on  the  Crusade's 
Board  of  Directors  as  being  "violent  and  sub- 
versive"— Ron  Karenga  and  Walter  Bremond. 
Asked  by  Chief  Counsel  Sourwlne  If  in  his 
judgment  the  organization  is  subversive  and 
violent  In  nature.  Thoms  replies: 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  classify  It  as  that 
because  they  have  not  Involved  themselves 
In  anything  militant  or  subversive  as  an  or- 
ganization as  yet." 

Note  the  "as  yet".  This  "as  yet"  takes  on 
further  significance  when  you  hapjien  to 
know  that  Karenga  has  not  been  on  the 
Crusade  Board  for  the  past  several  years  and 
that  Bremond,  while  employed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Council  of  Churches  was  donating 
his  time  attempting  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Crusade  and  provide  It  with  administrative 
leadership  because  It  bad  no  funds  to  pay  a 
director.  Furthermore.  Bremond  Is  no  longer 
on  that  Board  either. 

Now.  interestingly,  Thoms  fails  to  report 
the  fact  that  there  are  Black  business  and 
professional  men  on  that  Board.  Among  them 
Is  Norman  B.  Houston  of  the  Oolden  State 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  who  Incidentally 
was  Chairman  of  the  Cmsade  Board  from  the 
beginning,  althoiigh  Herbert  Carter,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  L.A.  County  Commission 
on  Human  Relations  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  now.  He  also  falls  to  mention  that 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  a 
Loe  Angeles  Police  Commissioner  has  served 
on  that  Board  and  Is  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Thoms  also  falls  to  mention  that  two  years 
ago,  when  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  as- 
sassinated, and  riots  broke  out  in  major 
cities  across  the  nation,  it  was  Ron  Karenga, 
Walter  Bremond  and  United  Church  of  Christ 
minister  James  H.  Hargett  who  led  Operation 
Unity  which  Police  Chief  Tom  Reddln  pub- 
licly praised  and  credited  with  keeping  the 
ghetto  cool  and  averting  a  riot  In  Los  Angeles. 
Operation  Unity  was  made  up  of  the  Black 
Congress — labeled  violent  and  subversive  by 
Thoms — and  a  few  other  older,  more  estab- 
lished groups. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now.  If  you  trace  all  the  ways  'n  which 
Karenga  and  Bremond.  and  through  them, 
the  Black  Congress,  are  linked,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  by  simply  attending  or  speak- 
ing at  some  conference  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  or  partially  funded  by  some  other 
group,  you  can,  through  guilt  by  association. 
Indict  about  60  other  key  persons  and  40 
other  organizations  concerned  about  over- 
coming poverty  and  racism.  This  Is  per- 
clsely  what  Sergeant  Thoms  has  done  In  his 
testimony. 

For  example,  this  Is  how  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  Conference  and  the  United  Method- 
ist Churches  in  Southern  California  get  in- 
volved in  Thoms  testimony.  The  only  cor- 
rect funding  statement  Thoms  has  in  his 
report  with  respect  to  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  In  Los  Angeles  involves  a  $2,600  con- 
tribution to  the  Brotherhood  Crusade.  The 
United  Methodists  contributed  $106,000  from 
Its  Fund  for  Reconciliation.  Both  contribu- 
tions were  made  when  Karenga  and  Bre- 
mond, the  two  reputedly  violent  and  sub- 
versive connections  with  the  Brotherhood 
Crusade  were  no  longer  on  its  Board  or  con- 
nected with  it.  However.  Norman  Hotiston 
and  the  Police  Commissioner  were  still  on 
the  bo<u-d.  Herb  Carter  was  and  Is  the  Chair- 
man. Yet  Thoms  says  the  Cmsade  has  not 
Involved  Itself  In  anything  militant  or  sub- 
versive "as  yet." 

8.  Other  groups  are  included  In  this  testi- 
mony, apparently  because  they  have  criticized 
some  police  practices.  TTioms  Inclusion  of 
the  CRCSC's  Task  Force  hearings  on  police 
activities  In  Venice  must  have  been  one  of 
the  latest  additions  to  his  manuscript.  In 
fact,  he  reported  on  our  hearings  in  Venice 
while  the  Police  Department  was  still  Investi- 
gating our  transcript  of  the  hearings  and  had 
not  yet  drawn  Its  own  conclusions  about 
the  matter. 

However,  to  be  fair,  I  must  admit  the 
CRCSC  is  listed  for  other  reasons  also.  For 
example,  the  Executive  Director  of  CRCSC  is 
Julian  Kelser:  this  ssjne  Julian  Kelser  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  Conference,  which  funded  the 
Brotherhood  Crusade. 

Perhaps  It  Is  fair  to  expect  that  Thoms 
would  have  known  that  the  funding  took 
place  7  months  aifter  I  was  no  longer  In  the 
employ  of  the  UCC.  In  fact,  I  had  to  call  up 
the  UCC  to  confirm  the  funding  since  I  knew 
It  did  not  happen  while  I  was  employed  there 
although  I  had  recommended  that  the  fund- 
ing be  made.  Thoms  could  have  checked  bis 
facts  as  I  did. 

9.  A  number  of  other  groups  are  included 
in  Thoms  testimony  solely  because  It  Is  ap- 
parently considered  by  Police  Intelligence  to 
be  a  very  bad  thing  to  support  farm  workers' 
efforts  to  organize.  There  are  several  examples. 

One  Is  the  California  Migrant  Ministry 
which  Thoms  cited  In  this  report.  He  also 
cited  It  last  Spring  as  evidence  of  Church 
funding  of  militants  in  Loe  Angeles.  It 
should  be  noted  that  while  the  Migrant 
Ministry  headquarters  is  located  In  Los 
Angeles,  its  program  funded  by  IFCO  Is 
located  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  not  in  Los  Angeles.  After  listing  the 
California  Migrant  Ministry's  having  received 
a  grant  of  $54,000  from  IFCO  there  appears 
the  following  description  of  this  orgaiaiza- 
tlon: 

"This  organization  has  involved  themselves 
m  the  labor  dispute  between  the  migrant 
farm  workers  and  the  established  farm 
owners  In  California.  They  exert  pressure  on 
the  farmers  in  the  grape  industry,  through 
boycotts,  picketing  and  strikes.  The  NCC 
IFCO  and  the  Cotincll  of  Churches  in 
Southern  California  have  all  endorsed  the 
activities  of  the  Ccaifomia  Migrant  Ministry" 
(page  19). 

As  a  member  of  the  California  Migrant 
Ministry  Commission,  I  want  to  say  tliat  the 
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statement  Is  absolutely  true.  But  what  has 
It  to  do  with  the  New  Left,  or  the  National 
Conference  on  New  Politics  or  with  violence 
and  subversion  in  Los  Angeles  or  anywhere 
else?  Why  was  It  mentioned  at  all?  Neverthe- 
less, the  $54,000  Is  added  to  the  sum  of  funds 
aiding  subversives.  IFCO  Is  cited  as  the  um- 
brella agency  diverting  funds  to  subversives, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  which  also 
funds  the  regular  CMM  ministry  program 
is  Indicted  along  with  the  Southern  California 
Council  of  Churches  which  sponsors  the 
program.  In  addition  this  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  CMM  enUtles 
It  to  have  a  special  box  on  Thoms  Chart  on 
page  21.  as  an  example  of  church  funds  being 
channeled  through  umbrella  organizations 
(NCC,  IFCO,  So.  Calif.  CotmcU)  to  violent 
and  subversive  groups  (Le.  the  California 
Migrant  Ministry) . 

10.  Another  category  of  groups  Thoms 
seems  to  Indict  are  broad-based  anti-poverty 
programs  which  seek  to  involve  all  elements 
In  the  poverty  community,  from  the  most 
militant  to  the  most  conservative.  They  are 
mostly  funded  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  the  Ford  Foundation  has  often  funded 
auxiliary  projects  which  the  government 
funds  did  not  cover.  UJIMA,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Ous  Hawkins,  is  such  a  group 
which  engages  in  economic  development  pro- 
grams In  the  ghetto.  The  Congressman  was 
rightfully  disturbed  when  he  read  in  the 
paper  that  Thoms  had  cited  his  grotip  as  be- 
ing associated  with  violence  and  subversion. 
When  he  talked  to  me  about  it  he  had  not 
yet  seen  a  copy  of  the  Testimony  and  didn't 
know  that  Thoms  had  cited  UJIMA  not  only 
once  but  on  at  least  7  dlflTerent  pages  of  his 
report  on  subversion  In  the  New  Left. 

11.  Some  groups  seem  to  be  Included  be- 
cause they  engage  In  Indigenous  art  forms 
which  Thoms  considers  related  to  the  sub- 
version of  being  anti-establishment  in  their 
views. 

For  example,  consider  the  following  ex- 
change between  Thoms  and  Chief  Counsel 
Sourwlne: 

"Thoms.  One  of  the  latest  presentations  of 
the  Inner  City  Cultural  Center  was  Luis 
Valdez  and  Theatro  Campesino. 

"SouRWONE.  Now,  what  is  the  significance 
of  Luis  Valdez  and  the  Theatro  Campesino? 

"TliOMS.  It  Is  a  propaganda  arm  uniting 
the  black  and  brown  movement. 

"SoTjRwiNE.  Is  this  a  subversive  cM-ganiza- 
tlon,  Theatro  Campesino? 

"Thomb.  All  the  plays  they  offer  are  antl- 
establlshment  and  some  are  racist. 

"SOURWINX.  Is  Luis  Valdez  known  for  any 
connection  with  subversive  organizations  or 
violent  organizations? 

"Thoms.  I  don't  know.  The  next  person  we 
will  deal  with  Is  Esther  Jackson"  and  so  the 
testimony  continues. 

Now,  Dr.  Alfred  Cannon,  founder  of  the 
Inner  City  Cultural  Center  (which  produce* 
plays  Thoms  considers  to  be  "anti-establish- 
ment"), is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Foun- 
dation which  received  a  $50,000  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Thus  we  link  up  an- 
other group  in  the  subversive  network  and 
add  another  $50,000  to  the  funding  of  sub- 
version by  the  Ford  Foundation.  Thoms.  of 
course,  finds  other  links  with  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Foundation,  such  as  others  on 
Its  Board  of  Directors,  one  of  whom  Is  a 
sister-ln-law  of  someone  else  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  Black  Congress  and  lUso 
UJIMA. 

As  you  can  see.  I  have  cited  only  a  few 
examples  of  what  I  consider  to  be  wrora 
and  distortions  In  the  first  part  of  this 
voluminous  testimony.  If  there  were  time  I 
could  document  many  other  similar  blatant 
errmv  and  twisted  assumptions  In  the  Thoms 
report. 
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aOMX  POLICT  Qussnolfs 


Now  consKler  a  few  policy  quastlona  which 
I  f«el  need  to  be  glyen  c*reful  donaldermtlon 
by  this  Law  and  Justice  Task  Force. 

1.  Is  It  a  proper  function  of  |»ollce  Intel- 
ligence to  release,  leak,  publish!  or  allow  to 
be  released,  leaked  or  published,  propaganda 
which  tends  to  Incriminate  citi»ens  who  are 
not  known  to  be  In  violation  of]  the  law  and 
who  are  not  charged  with  violation  of  the 
law? 

a.  Is  It  proper  for  police  offlceraj  to  take  neu- 
tral, openly  published  and  pvlbllcally  elr- 
cvUarlzed  funding  facts,  and  then  to  Inter- 
weave Into  those  neutral  flgui«8  a  web  of 
Inferences,  Innuendo,  suspected  motivations 
and  assumed  associations  whlclt  are  unsub- 
stantiated, linking  names  of  reputable  per- 
sons and  organizations  with  other  groups  the 
police  happen  to  think  are  "a^tl-establlsh- 
ment".  "pro-labor",  or  "vlolentt'.  "militant" 
or  "subversive"?  Is  It  proper  jTor  them  to 
then  add  Injury  to  Insult  by  giving  publicity 
to  such  a  mishmash  of  fact  an4  conjecture? 
It  Is  one  thing  for  a  private  Individual  to 
say  or  print  whatever  mallcloits  falsehood, 
innuendo  or  biases  he  wishes.  While  I  con- 
sider It  reprehensible.  I  prefei!  freedom  of 
speech  to  suppreeoion  of  stupid,  false  or  mall- 
clous  speeches.  However,  Is  Ut  not  quite 
another  matter  when  the  speaker  carries 
with  his  statements  the  enoriaous  prestige 
and  credibility  of  the  Intelllg^ce  Division 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Deps^ment? 

3.  Is  It  proper  for  a  Police  Department  or 
any  of  Its  otBcers,  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
personal,  social,  or  political  philosophy,  to 
conclude  or  Infer  that  a  partlcilar  minority 
poverty  worker,  or  director  Is  ]  "antlpoUce", 
"militant",  or  'subversive"  and  khen  on  that 
presumption  bring  pressure  op  federal  or 
private  agencies  to  cut  off  the  p^ojecfs  funds 
or  otherwise  Interfere  In  its  programs' 

My  concern  In  raising  these  i  policy  ques- 
tions  Is   not   to   punish    Individual    officers 
who  do  such  things,  or  to  su 
lice  Department  to  public  ce: 
Is  any  other  way  to  correct 
and  Impropriety  of  Sergeant 
mony. 

Prior  to  my  knowledge  of 
mony  I  wrote  Chief  Davis  concefnlng  the  use 
of  alleged  pressure  by  police  otlcers  against 
certain  community  groups.  Chief  Houghton 
replied  to  my  letter  saying:      ] 

"It  la  not  accepted  procedure  by  this  De- 
partment for  officers  to  Interject  themselves 
Into  th«  financial,  admlnlsrtratlte.  or  politics 
of  community  groups."  | 

I  think  all  of  us  whose  repi^tatlons  have 
been  clouded  by  Thorns'  testimony,  and  this 
Task  Force  on  Law  and  Justice^  have  a  right 
to  know  If  such  a  procedure  as  Chief  Hough- 
ton mentions,  U  stated  In  wrltliig.  and  If  not. 
why  not.  and  If  so,  what  Is  being  done  to  en- 
force It.  It  would  seem  that  Sergetint  Thoms 
has  violated  that  accepted  prooediore.  I  have 
substantial  evidence  In  my  possession — other 
than  Thoms  testimony — that  it  Is  violated 
frequently  by  officers  and  even  iop  officials  of 
the  LAPD. 

While  I  believe  this  subject  would  make 
hot  copy  news  for  the  news  ciedla.  I  have 
chosen  not  to  begin  with  that  route  to  se- 
cure redress  for  tboee  aggrleifed.  I  believe 
there  Is  sufficient  evidence  of  improper  po- 
lice conduct  in  Thoms'  testlEiony  to  prod 
leaders  like  yo\irselves  to  mace  your  own 
investigation  and  then  to  tak;  appropriate 
action.  I  believe  a  group  like  nhls  could  do 
it  quietly  and  without  publicity.  The  pri- 
mary reason  groups  resort  to  the  news  me- 
dia against  the  police  or  other  eftabllshments 
Is  because  they  often  have  no  o  2>er  channels 
of  access  to  power  to  secure  re<  ress  of  griev- 
ances. 

I   believe   you   have   such    4ccess.    and    I 
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trust  you  wlU  act  thoughtfully  and  reason- 
ably, but  also  quickly  and  Ormly  to  secure 
appropriate  apologies  for  the  character  dam- 
age which  has  occurred,  and  to  secure  ade- 
quate Police  Department  policies  to  prevent 
such  unfortunate  happenings  in  the  future. 
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THE  CAUSE  COLLECTORS 


BUSING — ANOTHER  VIEW 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  en- 
titled "Busing  Is  Popular  Way  To  Retain 
Segregation  In  South,  Study  Finds."  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  1.  The  article  would  be  ironic  if  it 
were  not  so  sad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  1,  18701 
Bttstno  Is  Popvtla*  Wat  To  Ret  aim  SKcmEOA- 

TioN    n*    South,    Sthdt    Pdids;    ParvATE 

Schools    ark    Um-izzNG    Vihiclks    More 

Than  Pttblic  Ones,  Reoional  CotTNcn.  Says 

Atlanta. — A  new  study  of  busing  in  the 
South  maintains  that,  despite  an  uproar  over 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance,  it  is  a 
popular  tool  when  used  to  maintain  segre- 
gation. 

That  conclusion  is  drawn  by  South  Today, 
a  monthly  tabloid  newspaper  published  by 
the  Southern  Regional  Council  here,  in  an 
article  that  says  "Southern  'segregation  acad- 
emies' are  busing  more  of  their  students, 
and  busing  them  further,  than  are  public 
schools  in  the  region." 

The  study  found  that  eight  Southern  states 
bus  48%  of  the  students  attending  public 
schools,  and  private  schools  in  the  same 
states  bus  63%  of  their  students.  The  public 
school  pupils  ride  an  average  of  10  miles  a 
day  and  the  private  school  students  ride  17. 
South  Today  says. 

The  range  or  students  bused  in  10  private 
segregated  schools  was  from  40%  at  Wade 
Hampton  Academy  In  Orangeburg.  S.C.,  to 
97%  at  Faith  Christian  School  in  Ramseur, 
N.C.  Distances  the  students  ride  daily 
ranged  from  eight  miles  at  the  Autauga 
County  Private  School,  Prattvllle,  Ala.,  to 
35  miles  at  Enfleld  Academy,  Whltakers,  N.C. 

The  article  says,  "Busing,  like  law  and 
order,  has  become  an  emotionally  charged 
code  word.  Yet  the  facts  Indicate  that  the 
mere  act  of  busing  is  not  the  issue.  Segre- 
gatlonlats  will  continue  to  rail  against  the 
use  of  btislng  to  achieve  desegregation  while 
quietly  continuing,  and  oftentimes  Increas- 
ing, busing  of  students  to  maintain  the 
racial  status  quo." 

Several  Southern  leaders,  the  article  notes, 
have  taken  strong  stands  against  busing  of 
late.  In  a  recent  speech  backing  a  return  to 
freedom  of  choice,  Mississippi's  Oov.  Wil- 
liams blasted  a  "merciless  mandate"  by  the 
courts  which  "takes  a  little  girl  and  sends 
her  to  the  other  side  of  town  where  she  knows 
no  one.  ..." 

Louisiana's  Oov.  McKelthen  said,  "I  wont 
allow  my  children  to  be  bused  ...  to  be 
treated  like  catUe." 

And  Alabama's  former  Oov.  Wallace  said, 
"I  say,  and  I've  said  all  along,  that  it's  against 
the  law  to  bus  children.  The  Civil  Rlghta 
Act  prohibits  it." 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  uxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speakar,  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  May  3.  1970.  edition  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star  points  out  with 
clarity  the  condition  In  wtiich  the  ooimtry 
might  find  itself  if  it  had  consented  to 
the  demands  of  certain  individuals  and 
groups  who  have  been  loudly  espousing 
this  or  that  "cause"  with  little  apparent 
concern  for  the  consequences  of  their 
demands. 

I  include  the  editorial.  "The  Cause 
Collectors,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Peoria  Joxirnal  Star,  May  3.  1970) 
The  Cause  Coluectors 

As  time  goes  on  and  they  plunge  into  more 
and  more  "causes"  (as  fast  as  one  oools  off), 
some  of  the  folks  in  this  country  begin  to 
take  on  a  strange  appearance. 

And  we  certainly  aren't  talking  about  any- 
thing as  superficial  and  unlmpwrtant  as  hair. 

Causes  bum  out  rather  rapidly  when  sur- 
rounded with  the  circus  atmosphere,  as 
seems  to  be  the  urge  these  days.  It  shows 
Itself  to  be  a  very  short-term  technique.  Too 
much  whoop-de-do  and  not  nearly  enough 
resistance. 

We  breed  a  surplus  of  promoters  and  a 
shortage  of  performers  it  seems. 

As  the  same  people  become  collectors  of 
these  causes,  it  gets  pretty  revealing. 

The  Charles  Ooodtils  and  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy-types are  beginning  to  find  them- 
selves, along  with  campus  radicals  they  keep 
chasing  after,  trying  to  twist  and  turn  every 
event,  every  discovery,  and  every  argument 
into  a  campaign  to  stamp  out  colleges,  farms, 
factories,  and  any  capacity  to  defend  our- 
selves militarily  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
only  things  they  seem  eager  to  defend,  pre- 
serve, and  hold  sacred  from  any  such  massive 
"stamping  out"  are  pornography  and  mari- 
juana! 

It's  a  kind  of  odd  choice. 

We  hear  the  "Mustn't  touch  I  It's  a  sacred 
basic  freedom  I"  coming  from  them,  but  It 
only  seems  to  come  when  they  are  demand- 
ing amnesty  for  attacks  against  their  fellow 
man,  or  the  right  to  obscenity,  or  the  sacred 
freedom  for  children  to  experiment  with  the 
destruction  of  their  mental  processes. 

Anything  else  is  fair  game  for  the  most 
ruthless,  direct,  and  arbitrary  application  of 
the  law.  or  even  more  direct  mob  action 
aimed  at  destruction. 

These  folks  are  beginning  to  give  them- 
selves away  more  and  more  clearly  each  day. 

If  we  had  bought  all  their  causes,  where 
would  we  now  be? 

All  southeast  Asia  would  be  Communist, 
greatly  enhancing  the  ability  of  China  to  get 
food  and  put  more  attention  on  developing 
her  intercontinental  H-bombs. 

Soviet  Russia  would  have  matched  us  in 
missile  power  while  also  developing  a  de- 
fense system,  and  we  would  have  no  future 
plans,  no  defenses,  a  deteriorating  system, 
and  no  conventional  capabilities.  We  would 
be  at  their  mercy. 

Meanwhile,  we  wo\ild  be  destroying  the 
food-producing,  shelter-producing,  and  in- 
dustrial economy  here  at  least  as  fast  aa 
Russia  and  China  are  building  theirs. 

Is  this  what  cause  collectors  are  saying 
now? 

Wipe  out  pesticides  which  kill  off  the  birds 
and  poison  the  landscape,  and  wipe  out  fer- 
tilizers which  run  off  and  pollute  the  rivers 
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Don't  find  alternate  answers.  Just  wipe  them 
out  I 

Then,  feed  200,000,000  people  on  this  land, 
"the  natural  way,"  (which  fed  ^bout  100,000 
Indians),  and  abandon,  certainly,  all  foreign 
aid  seeking  to  save  starving  people  aroimd 
the  world.  Leave  all  those  places,  abandoned, 
a  vacuum  for  the  Communist  expansionists 
to  fill. 

Impose  confiscatory  demands  on  our  fac- 
tories or  "bomb  them"! 

Dismantle  our  defense  establishment. 

Wipe  out  all  higher  education  that  in- 
volves discipline  to  facts  and  turn  them, 
instead,  into  "do-your-own-thlng"  play- 
grounds. 

Eliminate  police  departments.  Open  the 
prisons. 

Goodness,  if  we  acted  on  all  the  whipped 
up  propaganda  pitches  these  same  people 
have  drummed  at  us,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing left  in  the  U.S.  but  one  giant  entertain- 
ment industry  cranking  out  mostly  pornog- 
raphy, one  giant  drug  industry  specializing 
in  their  vise  also  as  "entertainment,"  and  a 
stripped,  cold,  starving  and  unarmed  popula- 
lation  with  the  physically  strongest  unre- 
strained in  their  "freedom"  to  prey  on  the 
children,  the  elderly,  and  the  sick. 

From  this,  of  course,  we  -would  have  a 
much  better  base  to  build  a  better  world! 

Oh,  that's  a  brilliant  set  of  causes! 


EXPEL  DELIBERATE  CRIMINALS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer 
the  deliberately  insubordinate,  the  rab- 
ble rousers,  and  the  rock  throwers  are 
allowed  to  remain  among  the  student 
body  of  our  various  educational  institu- 
tions the  surer  there  will  continue  to  be 
trouble — some  of  it  of  the  tragic  kind 
tliat  has  developed  in  the  great  State 
of  Ohio.  It  should  be  firm  and  unexcep- 
tional university  policy  that  all  who 
break  university  rules,  deliberately  and 
openly,  will  be  asked  to  leave  the  same 
day.  They  should  be  expelled  forthwith 
for  cause. 

As  for  those  who  go  from  campus  to 
campus — who  are  not  students — who 
deliberately  inflame  and  encourage 
younger  persons  to  violence  and  virtual 
insurrection — It  Is  the  continuing  obli- 
gation of  State  and  local  authorities  to 
prosecute  these  persons  under  State 
laws.  If  they  cross  State  lines  with  this 
purpose  Congress  has  passed  a  criminal 
law  under  which  the  "Chicago  7"  were 
convicted  and  Federal  authorities  should 
act. 

What  can  happen  when  university 
heads  virtually  capitulate  to  militants  is 
vividly  described  by  William  P.  Buckley 
In  yesterday's  Washington  Star: 

The  CAPrruiATiON  or  Yale's  Brewster 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Kingman  Brewster,  the  president  of  Yale 
University,  is  a  prime  example  of  what  the 
mob  can  do  to  the  leader.  There  he  was. 
president  of  a  large  university  whose  mili- 
tants adopt  the  position  that  the  impending 
trial  of  Bobby  Seale  and  other  Black  Pan- 
thers for  the  murder  of  ex-Panther  Alex 
Backley  is  an  act  of  political  persecution. 

One  would  think  that  every  student  st 
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Yale  was  an  expert  on  the  circumstances 
that  most  indisputably  led  to  the  killing  of 
Alex  Rackley:  but  no,  what  comes  out  of 
Yale  has  been  pure  declamation,  the  height 
of  which  was  Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin's 
dictum  that  the  trial  of  Bobby  Seale  was 
"legally  correct  but  morally  incorrect;"  and 
if.  after  he  said  that,  he  left  the  stage  with 
an  Inscrutable  look  on  his  face.  It  was  be- 
caiue  neither  he,  nor  anyone  else,  could  un- 
derstand what  he  was  talking  about. 

But  Brewster  Isnt  supposed  to  talk  like 
one  of  the  confused  divines  who  so  often 
swamp  our  issues  In  confusion.  He  used  to 
be  a  professor  of  law.  Consider  the  state- 
ments he  made  beginning  on  the  first  day  or 
two  of  the  student  turmoil,  and  that  which 
he  made  at  the  culmination  of  the  week's 
activities. 

Brewster  began  the  week  by  issuing  a 
statement  that  Included  the  words:  "The 
essence  of  Justice  and  goodwill  Is  that  peo- 
ple should  give  one  another  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt ...  It  would  not  be  proper  to  assume 
that  Justice  cannot  be  dispensed  by  the 
courts  of  this  state." 

That  was  a  clear  reproach  to  those  stu- 
dent agitators  who  were  demanding  that 
we  all  accept  the  proposition  that  the  pros- 
ecutors, the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  presiding 
Judge  who  have  coordinated  to  indict  Bobby 
Seale  and  the  others,  have  done  so  in  a 
spirit  of  genocidal  vengeance.  The  reasonable 
alternative  is  that  they  believe  that  there 
is  stifficient  evidence  pointing  to  Bobby 
Seale's  guilt  to  present  to  a  Jury — that's  all. 
And  on  the  second  matter,  Brewster  was 
saying  that  by  the  same  token  It  Is  im- 
proper to  assume  that  a  Jury  in  Connecticut 
would  hand  down  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
Bobby  Seale  even  if  the  evidence  pointed  to 
his  innocence,  or  if  it  sustained  reason- 
able doubts  concerning  his  guilt. 

Then,  after  much  student  pressure  and 
presumably  on  account  of  it,  a  brand  new 
Kingman  Brewster  emerges,  sounding  for 
all  the  world  like  the  last  days  of  Alexander 
Kerenski.  He  says,  wooing  the  cheers  of  the 
mob,  "I  personally  want  to  say  that  I  am 
appalled  and  ashamed  that  things  should 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  I  am  skepti- 
cal of  the  ability  of  black  revolutionaries  to 
achieve  a  fair  trial  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  In  large  part  the  atmosphere  has 
been  created  by  police  action  and  prosecu- 
tion against  the  Panthers  in  many  parts  of 
the  country." 

Now  that  U  exactly  what  the  kids  wanted 
to  hear:  precisely  the  categorical  prejudg- 
ment that  only  a  few  days  earlier  the  same 
gentleman  was  denouncing. 

As  to  the  facts  of  the  matter,  the  unintlm- 
idated  Brewster  was  right,  the  intimidated 
Brewster  wrong.  The  most  conspicuous 
Panther  trial  thus  far  was  the  murder  trial  of 
Huey  Newton  of  California  two  years  ago. 
Such  pressure  as  there  was  on  the  court- 
room was  not  to  hang  Newton,  but  to  free 
Newton.  The  Jury  turned  in  a  second  degree 
murder  conviction,  when  in  fact  first  degree 
was  eminently  Justified.  For  all  that  Brew- 
ster makes  It  sound  like  a  reign  of  terror, 
there  hasn't  been  a  single  Federal  convic- 
tion of  a  Black  Panther. 

And  finally,  ask  yourself  this:  If  you  were 
called  to  serve  on  the  Jury  of  the  forthcom- 
ing trial  of  Bobby  Seale,  where  would  you 
expect  to  feel  pressures  on  you?  From  New 
Haven's  Ku  Klux  Klan?  Or — more  likely — 
from  the  New  Haven  Establishment,  which 
now  makes  common  cause  with  the  black 
revolutionaries  in  Insisting  that  you,  the 
Juror,  cannot  act  fairly  because  of  the  legacy 
of  racial  discrimination? 

Add  to  that  a  few  threats  in  the  last  few 
days  against  dissidents  from  the  Seale-Cof- 
fln-Brewster  line — and  you  get  a  surer  feel 
of  what  might  well  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
execution  of  justice  in  the  Federal  Court- 
house. 
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J.  CORDELL  MOORE  WARNS  OP 
UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN  EN- 
ERGY CRISIS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
speech  delivered  recently  by  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Interior,  J.  Cordell 
Moore  to  the  Canadian  Propane  Gas  As- 
sociation is  well  worth  reading  by  all 
Americans. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Moore  very  accur- 
ately pointed  out  the  tremendous  Im- 
provements we  must  make  in  utilizing 
existing  fuel  resources  and  in  explora- 
tion for  new  energy  sources,  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  Nation's  energy  requirements 
in  years  to  come.  Mr.  Moore's  observa- 
tions about  the  sizable  expense  involved 
in  developing  these  methods  in  a  maimer 
which  will  preserve  a  healthy  environ- 
ment for  future  generations  should  be 
especially  noted. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Moore  on  his 
excellent  speech,  and  for  the  very  re- 
sponsible and  constructive  suggestions  he 
h&s  set  forth.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  liis  remarks  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

The  Energt   Crisis 

(Presented  by  J.  Cordell  Moore,  Energy  Oon- 
Biiltant,  Washington,  D.C,  before  the  Pro- 
pane Gas  Association  of  Canada) 
Few  days  pass  when  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  nu- 
clear energy  are  not  in  the  news.  There  is 
usually  an  unfavorable  connotation  in  this 
news — such  as  qU  polluting  the  beaches  and 
destroying  waterfowl,  or  coal  dust  causing 
pneumooonlosls  (black  lung),  or  a  natural 
gas  explosion,  or,  perhaps,  some  ]x>6Blble  es- 
cape of  radioactive  isotopes.  The  only  form 
of  energy  recently  to  escape  vmfavourable 
mention  is  hydroelectric  power  which  sup- 
plies only  a  minute  part  of  our  energy  re- 
quirements. 

And  yet  oiir  nations,  and  at  an  alarmingly 
increasing  rate  other  nations  of  the  world, 
are  demeoidlng  more  and  more  energy  to  fuel 
the  industrial  complex,  to  heat  the  homes,  to 
light  the  cities,  and  to  supply  the  fuel  for 
the  Insatiable  transportation  requirements  of 
over  300  million  people  in  the  United  States 
alone. 

World  energy  requirevienta,  expressed  in 
terms  of  oil  equivalent,  currently  amount  to 
some  35  billion  barrels  per  year.  Thus  an- 
nually, the  world  consumes  more  energy  than 
that  recoverable  from  the  oil  reserves  recently 
discovered  in  Alaska  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  Of 
course,  oil  does  not  supply  all  the  world's 
energy  requirements,  yet  the  total  1970 
world  oil  demand  alone,  including  the  Iron 
Cxirtain  countries,  will  be  approximately  16 
biUion  barrels  and.  by  1980,  will  be  almost  27 
billion  b€tfTels  annually.  And  we  should  not 
forget  that  oil,  natural  gas  and  natural  gas 
liquids  supply  over  76  percent  of  the  total 
United  States  energy  requirements. 

By  1980,  the  total  annual  world  reqviire- 
ments  for  energy  will  probably  have  risen 
to  58.8  billion  barrels  of  oil  equivalent,  but 
the  United  States  wUl  be  consuming  only 
some  3U  percent  of  this  total  compared  to 
the  34J5  percent  share  today.  This  Is  due  to 
the  more  rapid  Increase  in  consumption  by 
the  newly  emerging  nations  of  the  world. 

The  1970  figures  will  probably  show  the 
population-explosion  has  resulted  in  a  world 
population  total  of  over  3.6  billion  people 
and,  by  1980,  that  total  wiU,  if  the  current 
estimates  are  correct,  reach  almost  AS  bU* 
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lloD — all  wanting  a  living  standard  as  high 
a«  ouM.  The  remarkable  Inc-ease  In  the 
standard  of  living  desired  by  other  nations 
of  the  world  can  only  be  attained  by  greater 
consumption  of  energy  to  fuel  the  new  fac- 
tories, to  develop  the  electrlclly,  to  harvest 
the  crops,  and  to  fuel  the  automobiles  and 
airplanes  considered  necessary  ay  our  clvlll- 
zatlon. 

Demographers  and  others  considering  this 
problem  are.  to  say  the  least.  "  ilarmed"  and 
this,  indeed.  Is  a  massive  un  lerstatement. 
How  this  multitude  will  be  fed  Is  a  problem 
of  monumental  proportions  to  food  experts 
throughout  the  world.  To  the  ei  lergy  experts, 
the  problem  Is  equally  serious.  How  will  the 
huge  demands  for  energy  be  supplied  and 
still  meet  all  the  demands  be  ng  made  for 
the  protection  of  our  environment? 

In  North  America  we  have  b«en  spoiled  by 
lOK-coat  energy  and,  even  now.  there 
is  a  "hue  and  cry"  from  com  umer  groups 
for  price  reductions  even  thoug:  i  other  prices 
and  wages  are  advancing.  Sli  aultaneously. 
heavy  pressures  are  being  exer  ed  on  public 
officials  and  our  legislative  holies  with  re- 
spect to  taxes,  safety  regulatioi.s.  and  pollu- 
tion control  measures — all  ntcessary — but 
costly  to  the  energy  producing  Industries. 

The  pollution  problem  is  <  urrently  the 
"hot  Issue"  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  might  be  of  Inter  ;st  to  review 
some  of  the  recent  Incidents.  The  Santa 
Barbara.  California.  oil-spllI  h(s  resulted  in 
demands  that  the  bilUon-odd  b|^^ls  of  oil 
located  beneath  the  waters  of  tne  channel 
not  be  produced.  The  reason  for  the  spill 
stems  from  a  leak  through  a  fault  in  the 
ocean  floor  which  occurred  during  drilling 
operations  offshore. 

Crude  oil  came  to  the  surfa4  e,  and  shore, 
fouling  the  beaches  of  Santa  Barbara,  Car- 
penterla,  and  elsewhere  along  Ihe  California 
ooast;  many  pleasure  boats  ill  the  harbor 
were  coated  with  oil;  and  many  waterfowl 
were  drowned  when  their  fea  ;hers  became 
oilsoaked.  Everyone  deplored  'his  unfortu- 
nate Incident,  but  some  of  th  >  exaggerated 
claims  of  damage  to  fish,  seals,  and  other 
■ea  life  certainly  did  not  help  the  public  to 
make  a  cool,  impartial  appraisil  of  the  sit- 
uation. It  is  understood  that  the  clean-up 
has  now  been  completed  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  95.000.000  but,  apparently,  the  beach 
Is  now  In  better  condition  thi  in  before  the 
"»plU". 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  oil 
on  the  beaches  at  Santa  Bar1»ara  is  not  a 
new  exp>erience.  For  centuries —long  before 
Colonel  Drake's  discovery  at  Tltjusville,  Penn- 
8ylvanl&— oil  has  washed  ashote  there  from 
oil-seeps  located  In  the  channel  near  Coal 
Oil  Point.  Just  west  of  Santa  Barbara  The 
amounts  Involved  are  estimated  between  70 
and  130  b/d.  The  latest  incldtnt,  however. 
due  to  the  much  larger  quantities  involved, 
has  caused  a  public  reaction  sp  intense  that 
the  impact  has  reached  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  has  resulted  in  the  Introduction  of  leg- 
islation which,  if  enacted,  woul^  bar  all  drill- 
ing in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chanhel. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  drilling  felatform  con- 
taining several  oil  wells  caught  fire  in  the 
OuU  of  Mexico.  The  Are  initial  y  consumed 
all  the  oil  but.  when  the  flam«s  were  extin- 
guished, large  qxiantltles  spewed  from  the 
wells  on  the  surface  of  the  wJter — and  this 
has  added  more  fuel  to  the  nollutlon  con- 
troversy. The  weUs  are  now  capped  and.  ap- 
parently, there  has  been  little  ptx)ven  damage 
to  the  environment  even  though  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  were  involved.  bt|t  there  have 
been  many  lawsuits  Sled  and,  arguments — 
pro  and  con — will  rage  for  months  or.  per- 
haps, years.  No  one  knows,  at  tl^ls  time,  what 
further  drilling  restrictions  wl(I  be  Imposed 
as  the  result  of  this  accident,  t)ut.  as  a  min- 
imum. It  wUl  provide  impetus  j  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  legUlatlon  and  a  dema|id  for  stricter 
drilling  and  producing  regula^ons. 

In    Tampa    Bay.    a    Greek    unker    went 
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aground  breaking  open  the  tanks  and  oil 
flowed  ashore  along  the  beaches.  While  far 
to  the  North,  off  Alaska,  oil  washed  ashore 
from  an  unknown  source  but  presumed  to 
be  from  "tanker  ballast"  discharged  at  sea. 
Both  situations  described  as  creating  an  "un- 
sightly mess"  and,  again,  claims  were  made 
of  damage  to  the  environment.  In  Canada, 
too.  a  recent  oil-spill  off  Nova  Scotia  caused 
furor  in  the  Canadian  press.  As  you  all  know, 
great  concern  has  been  expressed  with  respect 
to  the  dangers  of  crude-oil-dellvery  by  tanker 
via  the  Northwest  Passage.  This  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  "hot  issue"  in  Canada. 

There  have  been  tankers  sunk;  there  have 
been  oil-spills  from  wells  drilled  or  drilling 
in  the  ocean  and  there  will  be  more.  With 
the  demand  for  oil  growing  by  "leaps  and 
bounds",  it  is  a  statistical  certainty  that 
there  will  be  more  oil-spills  in  the  future 
because  a  high  percentage  of  the  oil  con- 
sumed throughout  the  world  moves  by  ship 
and  the  more  tanker  miles  sailed  the  greater 
the  exposure  to  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

In  addition,  as  more  wells  are  drilled  off- 
shore, the  chances  of  accidents  multiply. 
We  can,  and  should,  take  all  the  safety  pre- 
cautions science  can  devise  but,  too,  we 
should  be  realistic.  There  will  be  future 
spills.  If  we  recognize  this  fact  of  life,  per- 
haps, we  can  better  prepare  to  minimize  the 
damage  from  these  spills;  to  develop  more 
effective  preventive  measures  and  more  effec- 
tive clean-up  devices. 

We  have  found  oil  in  the  Arctic.  We  need 
it  in  the  "lower  48".  To  get  it  to  market,  it 
must  either  be  transported  by  tanker,  by 
pipeline,  or  both.  The  Humble  Oil  Company 
has  and  Is  continuing  to  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  delivery  by  tanker  through  the 
Northwest  Passage,  a  difficult  task  at  best, 
but  there  are  those  who  say  the  risks  of 
such  tankers  being  sunk  and  the  oil  pol- 
luting the  Arctic  are  too  great  to  permit 
tanker  transport  of  Alaskan  oil.  Some  say  a 
large  oil-spill  in  the  Arctic  might  even  cause 
a  melting  of  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ice  Cap. 
thus  raising  the  sea  level  throughout  the 
world  and  flooding  cities  like  New  York, 
London.  Tokyo.  New  Orleans.  Singapore,  and 
others  along  the  sea  coasts. 

In  passing.  I  have  to  mention  another 
school  of  thought  which  holds  that  the  pol- 
lutants discharged  Into  the  atmosphere  tend 
to  filter  the  sun's  heat  and  to  cool  the  earth 
that  vital  two  or  three  degrees  which  would 
start  the  next  glacial  age. 

Any  comment  I  might  make  on  these  con- 
flicting views  would  be  academic  at  best. 
But.  for  now.  we  can  view  the  Arctic  for 
what  it  is — a  cold,  forbidding  land  but  con- 
taining a  wealth  of  natural  resources  of  great 
benefit  to  our  civilization.  We  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  getting  the  oil  located  in  the 
Arctic  to  the  consuming  public  far  to  the 
South;  if  the  tanker  route  fails,  then  all  of 
it  must  move  by  pipeline  or  not  at  all. 

Such  a  pipeline,  or  pipelines,  have  been 
prop>o6ed.  One  has  been  planned  across 
Alaska  south  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  on 
the  South  coast  of  Alaska  and  then  by  tanker 
to  the  United  States  and  other  world  ports. 
But  the  pipeline  construction  could,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  conservationists,  disturb 
the  ecology  of  the  area.  Disturbing  the  tun- 
dra of  the  Par  North  might  ruin  the  en- 
vironment, destroy  the  habitat  of  caribou. 
p>olar  bears,  millions  of  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife;  there  are  problems  of  rights-of-way, 
Indian  claims,  and  many  others.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Hickel  even  now  is  wrestling 
with  the  many  problems  presented  by  this 
massive  pipeline  construction  project. 

In  the  meantime,  another  pipeline  has 
been  proposed  from  Alaska  through  Canada 
to  the  US.-Mldwest — the  McKenzle  Valley 
pipeline.  This  line  also  poses  problems  but 
It  Is  probable  that  both  the  McKenzle  and 
Trans-Alaska  (or  Tapllne.  as  It  Is  called) 
pipelines  will  be  built  If,  for  no  other  rea- 
son, than  the  fact  that  this  oil  must  flow 
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to  market  one  way  or  another.  With  all  the 
delay  on  Tapllne.  one  may  well  wonder 
which  will  be  built  first.  Tapllne  or  the 
McKenzle  Valley  line.  The  Northwest  Pas- 
sage may  eventually  prove  to  be  a  practical 
way  of  delivering  oil  from  the  Arctic,  but 
there  are  problems  here  of  great  magnitude. 
If  the  reserves  prove  to  be  as  large  as  some 
believe,  both  pipelines  and  the  Northwest 
Passage  may  be  used. 

Large  discoveries  in  the  Canadian  North 
will  unquestionably  expedite  the  building  of 
the  line  through  Canada.  In  fact,  there  has 
already  been  one  very  significant  discovery 
at  the  mouth  of  the  McKenzle  River  and 
there  will  probably  be  others  on  the  Ca- 
nadian mainland,  the  Arctic  Islands,  and  in 
the  Beaufort  Sea. 

Coal — no  discussion  of  energy  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning  this — the  fuel 
that  started  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Our 
North  American  reserves  of  this  vital  re- 
source are  estimated  at  over  1  trillion  tons. 
For  years  the  consumer  enjoyed  low-cost 
energy  from  coal.  For  years  it  was  the  dom- 
inant source  of  energy  In  the  United  States 
and  in  the  world.  The  consumers  were  not 
particularly  concerned  where  It  came  from 
or  how  it  was  mined.  The  mining  methods 
of  prior  centuries  undoubtedly  left  much  to 
be  desired.  The  United  States  was  such  a 
huge  country,  it  appeared  that  the  coal  sup- 
plies and  the  lands  were  Inexhaustible.  Coal 
was  often  mined  without  much  thought  of 
what  might  happen  to  the  land  after  the 
coal  had  been  extracted. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  coal  companies 
not  only  became  more  proficient  in  their 
mining  methods  but  were  concerned  with  the 
damage  to  the  environment  as  well.  Many  of 
the  better  companies  and  unions  became 
aware  of  the  after-effects  of  mining  and  be- 
gan to  take  corrective  action  before  the  pub- 
lic, itself,  became  aware  of  the  problems. 
There  were  cases  of  underground  mine 
fires,  subsidence  of  the  surface — sometimes 
beneath  cities  and  towns  with  destruction 
of  homes  and  other  buildings — burning 
slag  piles  from  which  sulphur  fumes  rose 
to  "pollute  the  atmosphere",  and  water  from 
many  abandoned  mines  became  so  heavily 
acidic  that  the  streams,  into  which  the  sul- 
phuric-acid-mlne-water  discharged,  could 
support  no  life  at  all. 

Suddenly,  with  the  awakening  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest  In  pollution,  and  health  and 
safety,  the  mining  Industry  has  been  thrust 
into  the  spotlight  with  demands  that  all 
the  problems  which,  in  a  sense,  have  ac- 
cumulated for  generations,  should  be  solved 
overnight.  Old  abandoned  strip  mines  should 
be  leveled;  acld-mlne-water  coming  from 
mines  abandoned  for  many  years  and  which 
are  polluting  the  streams  should  be  neu- 
tralized; old  mine  fires  extinguished:  sub- 
sidence corrected;  in  fact,  all  aspects  of  min- 
ing, which  are  deemed  unsightly  or  repug- 
nant to  the  public,  should  be  corrected  over- 
night. Not  too  much  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  cost  or  the  method  by  which  this  Is  to 
be  accomplished:  the  public  merely  wants 
action. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  of  these 
problem  areas  which  could  and  should  be 
corrected  immediately.  There  are  others 
where  nature  has  already  made  all  the  nec- 
essary corrections.  Commonsense  indicates 
that  corrective  action  should  be  taken  only 
where  such  action  would  be  truly  benefi- 
cial— all  things  considered — a  so-called  pol- 
icy of  "comparative  values". 

Turning  to  air  pollution  attributable  to 
coal  and  oil,  we  find  another  "hot-bed"  of 
controversy.  Much  of  the  coal  and  oil.  as  It 
exists  In  nature,  contains  sulphur  and,  when 
burned,  sulphiir  dioxide  and  trioxlde  are  dis- 
charged into  the  atmosphere.  This  has  been 
termed  one  of  the  principal  and  long-term 
sources  of  air  pollution. 

Another  area  of  potential  pollution  of 
more  recent  vintage  Is  exhaust  from  auto- 
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mobiles  and  aircraft  engines — carbon  mon- 
oxide, carbon  dioxide,  the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, unbumed  hydrocarbons,  lead,  et  cetera. 
In  the  words  of  the  public,  these  are  things 
"we  must  do  something  about".  The  latest 
push  is  to  "get  the  lead  out." 

Virtually  all  our  modem  automobile  en- 
gines use  gasoline  containing  tetraethyl  lead. 
The  reason  Is  that  modem  automobile  en- 
gines have  high-compression  ratios  requir- 
ing high-octane  gasoline.  These  high-octane 
numbers  are  obtained  primarily  by  adding 
lead  to  the  gasoline.  There  Is,  however,  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  high-octane  gas  available 
which  contains  no  lead.  The  rating  Is  at- 
tained by  a  rather  expensive  refining  process 
through  the  use  of  alkylates,  aromatlcs, 
et  cetera.  Thus  such  lead  free  gasoline  will 
command  a  premium  price  at  the  pump. 

At  the  present  time,  there  appears  to  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  experts 
as  to  the  health-damage  caused  by  leaded- 
gas,  but  there  is  apparent  agreement  that 
as  long  as  the  gas  contains  lead,  after-bum- 
ers  cannot  be  successfully  used  as  a  device 
to  minimize  air  pollution  from  automobile 
exhuast  emission.  We  are  not  sure,  even  if 
we  were  able  to  obtain  unleaded,  high-oc- 
tane gasoline  through  these  means,  that 
the  aromatlcs,  aklylates  or  what-not.  might 
not  produce  pollution  more  serious  than  that 
from  gasoline  containing  lead. 

Suggestions  have  ben  made  that  we  should 
develop  steam  cars,  electric  cars,  or  cars 
rtm  on  natural  gas  or  propane.  Pull  con- 
version to  electric  cars  would  probably  cre- 
ate such  a  demand  for  lead  that  we  would 
have  a  shortage  of  that  element,  or  any 
other  metal  substituted  for  it.  in  producing 
the  large  batteries  which  would  be  required 
for  millions  of  new  cars  each  year.  One  of 
these  suggestions  for  substitute  engines  may. 
after  a  period  of  study,  prove  to  have  merit 
but  practicable  replacement  will  take  many 
years  and  at  a  high  cost  in  capital  In- 
vestment. 

Nuclear  energy  and  a  full  xmderstandlng 
of  It  is  shrouded  in  secrecy;  yet.  we  can  say 
that  even  this  very  promising  source  of 
energy   is   far   from   being   pollution-free. 

Energy  from  the  atom,  a  dream  of 
scientists  for  generations,  became  a  reality 
beneath  the  stands  of  a  stadium  In  Chicago 
during  World  War  11,  when  Nuclear  fis- 
sion, on  a  practical  scale,  was  first  achieved. 
The  first  application  of  this  form  of  energy 
was  generously  applied  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  Japan  in  August  of  1945.  These 
two  incidents  stopped  a  hot  war — cold — and 
the  lives  lost  there  were  compensated  by  the 
thousands  of  lives  undoubtedly  which  would 
have  been  lost,  on  both  sides,  in  the  invasion 
of  Japan. 

Typically  and  oversimplified,  energy  Is  ob- 
tained by  the  fission  (or  breaking  apart) 
of  atoms  of  uranium  235  or  plutonium.  But, 
as  with  coal  and  oil.  you  get  your  energy 
but  you  have  something  left  over  that  you 
neither  need  nor  want — radioactive  Isotopes 
which  emit  gamma  or  beta  rays  and/or  alpha 
particles.  These  are  beneficial  to  man  in 
certain  medical  applications  such  as  cancer — 
but  dangerous — If  turned  loose  on  an  unsus- 
pecting public. 

In  the  process  of  developing  nuclear  fuel 
for  power  plants,  and  in  the  use  of  that 
fuel,  certain  waste  radioactive  Isotopes  are 
produced  which  must  be  disposed  of  safe- 
ly. So  far,  the  Atomic  Energy  Agencies  of 
both  our  countries  have  been  able  to  do  this 
but,  unlike  many  polluting  substances  which 
become  harmless  after  a  short  time,  some  of 
the  radioactive  waste  will  remain  dangerous 
to  mankind  for  centuries — on  a  ciunulative 
basis.  Thus,  the  more  nuclear  power  we  pro- 
duce, the  more  waste  we  accumulate.  Because 
of  the  dangerous  nature  of  radiation,  this 
form  of  pollution — potentially  the  most  In- 
sidious of  all — must  always  receive  priority 
attention  as  it  has  under  our  Atomic  Energy 
Agencies  and,  as  the  use  of  nuclear  plants 
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Increase,  so  does  the  threat  of  pollution 
from  this  source  Increase  and  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with. 

Everyone  has  heard  the  statements  made 
of  the  huge  reserves  of  hydrocarbons  locked 
up  In  the  oil  shales  of  the  Colorado  Pla- 
teau; estimates  have  been  made  that  these 
reserves  could  contain  the  equivalent  of  one 
trillion  barrels  of  oil,  or  more.  Lost  in  the 
headlines  of  the  tremendous  amounts  of 
energy  contained  In  the  shales  Is  the  small 
print  indicating  the  technical  and  economic 
problems  which  remain  to  be  solved  before 
the  energy  can  be  put  to  a  practical  use.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  tremendous  reserves  of 
oil  shale  and  that  they  theoretically  contain 
enough  "kerogen"  (the  name  given  to  the 
extracted  product  which  is  essentially  an  oil ) 
to  last  the  United  States  for  several  hundred 
years  ;/  and  when  a  means  can  be  found  to 
extract  it  economically. 

You,  in  Canada,  know  from  your  experi- 
ence with  the  tar  sands  near  Port  McMurray 
that,  although  the  reserves  are  huge,  the 
technical  problems  associated  with  the  re- 
covery of  a  fuel  the  consumer  can  use  are 
many  and  that  the  cost  of  recovery  is  tre- 
mendous. The  Greater  Canadian  Oil  Sands 
Company  has  reputedly  already  expended 
over  $250,000,000  to  attain  a  production  rate 
amounting  to  approximately  45.000  b/d  but, 
apparently  it  Is  not  yet  "in  the  black".  The 
costs  of  a  plant  to  extract  the  oil  from  the 
oil  shales  will  imdoubtedly  be  much  higher. 
Thus,  although  the  oil  shales  and  the  tar 
sands  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
energy  Inventory  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  enjoyment  of  large  quantities  of 
usable  product  from  these  sources  is  more 
than  a  decade  and  a  few  billion  dollars  away. 
And  here.  too.  there  are  potential  pollution 
problems  to  be  solved. 

Individually,  the  various  problems  of  pollu- 
tion can  be  solved,  many  by  known  processes. 
Some  of  the  sulphur  can  be  removed  from 
coal,  sulphur  can  be  removed  from  oil  and 
we  can  have  lead-free  gasoline  if  a  decision 
is  made  to  go  that  route.  Pollution  from 
automobile  exhaust  emissions  can  be  mini- 
mized; in  fact,  the  pollutants  have  already 
been  substantially  reduced  by  engine  changes 
made  by  the  automobile  companies.  Internal 
combustion  engines  of  the  reciprocating  type 
now  in  use  can  l>e  redesigned  to  use  lower- 
octane,  xuileaded  gasoline.  Tney  will  be  less 
efficient — but  it  can  be  done.  Or  some  new 
design  such  as  the  "Wankel"  engine  could  be 
substituted  for  the  engines  now  in  use  and 
such  an  engine  could  run  very  well  on  kero- 
sene, or  low-octane  gasoline.  Whether  our 
power-hungry  consumers  will  be  happy  with 
the  "substitute"  engines  is  another  question. 
The  electric  utlUties  and  other  large  con- 
sumers can  Install  electrostatic  precipitators 
to  remove  particulate  matter  and.  If  a  de- 
termined effort  is  made.  It  is  probably  pos- 
sible to  devise  a  method  for  removing  sulphur 
from  the  stack  gasses  of  the  plants — making 
it  unnecessary  to  remove  the  sulphur  from 
the  coal  or  oil.  This  approach  would  be  a 
splendid  one  since  then  our  huge  reserves  of 
high-sulphur  coal  could  be  used  without  re- 
lying on  overseas  energy  sources.  Some  com- 
panies have  developed  systems  which  they 
claim  will  do  this. 

Industrial  plants,  city  sewage  systems,  in- 
cinerators, can  all  be  designed  to  minimize 
or  eliminate  pollutants  discharged  into  our 
lakes,  rivers  and  the  sea.  Our  entire  Indus- 
trial establishment  can  be  reviewed  in  mi- 
nute detail  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  elimi- 
nating pollution  from  each  and  every  source. 
This  goal  will  not  be  easily  or  quickly  ac- 
complished—and the  public  mtist  under- 
stand that  all  this  Is  going  to  cost  huge  stuns 
of  money.  The  cost  of  the  space  program  Is 
going  to  look  small  by  comparison. 

Why  the  title — "The  Energy  Crisis"?  In 
the  foregoing  words.  It  has  been  Illustrated 
that  the  energy  needed  by  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing population  can  be  supplied  only  by  the 
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superhuman  efforts  of  those  who  have  de- 
veloped the  technology  to  produce  It. 

The  public  apparently  Is  not  aware  that 
an  Energy  Crisis  exists  or  how  serious  It  Is. 
Utility  plant  construction  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  demands  for  electricity.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  Is  serious  danger  of  a  brownout 
In  the  Eastern  United  States  before  the  sum- 
mer is  over.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
constuners  will  be  asked  to  curtail  their  use 
of  air  conditioners,  lights,  and  other  20th 
Century  conveniences.  Hopefully,  this  cvir- 
tallment  will  enable  the  power  companies  to 
meet  a  reduced-demand  until  plant  con- 
struction can  catch  up  with  real  demand. 
Coal  stocks  at  the  utility  plants  are  dan- 
gerously low  and  any  extended  Interruption 
in  coal  shipments  could  complicate  an  al- 
ready serious  situation.  The  Eastern  United 
States  has  become  almost  totally  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  residual  fuel  oU.  An 
Interruption  In  the  supplies  of  this  vital  fuel 
would  force  the  consumers  of  residual  fuel 
oil,  particularly  the  electric  utilities,  to 
switch  to  an  alternate  fuel.  Many  of  these 
facilities  are  no  longer  convertible  to  coal 
and  the  demand  for  large  quantities  of  ad- 
ditional coal  on  short  notice  could  not  be 
met  anyway;  it  simply  is  not  available  vrtth- 
out  opening  new  mines.  Natural  gas  is  In 
short  supply  and  a  switch  to  this  energy 
source  would  only  create  shortages  among 
regular  gas  consumers. 

Fortunately,  most  of  our  residual  fuel  oil 
is  Imported  from  Venezuela,  an  old  friend, 
but  another  Middle  East  crisis  which  denies 
oil  from  that  area  to  the  Western  World 
would  spread  remaining  supplies  dangerously 
thin  and  the  European  residual  fuel  oil  econ- 
omy wotild  undoubtedly  be  competing  for 
the  remaining  suppUes  of  residual  in  the 
free  world,  thtis  cutting  into  our  supplies  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

If  everything  runs  smoothly,  the  antici- 
pated electric  shortage  this  stmuner  will  be 
handled  with  a  minimum  of  Inconvenience 
to  the  public.  Certainly,  the  utilities  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  anticipate  where 
the  shortages  are  likely  to  occur  and  have 
planned  emergency  measures  deslg^ned  to 
handle  the  problems. 

We  have  had  our  warning.  Now  serious 
and  intelligent  pleinnlng  is  necessary  to  see 
that  present  sources  of  energy  are  wisely 
used.  It  is  also  necessary  that  we  assure  that 
there  are  sufficient  incentives  for  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  companies  to  look  for  new  re- 
serves; that  there  are  Incentives  for  the  coal 
companies  to  keep  existing  mines  in  the 
production  and  to  open  new  mines. 

There  are  adequate  reserves  of  co&l,  natu- 
ral gas  and  oil  in  our  countries  to  last  for 
many  decades.  Additional  large  reserves  are 
located  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  All  are 
relatively  secure.  But  these  reserves  are  not 
all  proven  reserves.  In  the  case  of  oil  and 
n&tural  gas,  we  know  where  dUcoverles  are 
probable  but  only  with  further  exploration 
and  development  can  these  reserves  be  added 
to  our  Usable  Energy  Inventory. 

With  respect  to  coal,  we  have  known  re- 
serves which  could  supply  our  nations  for 
centuries.  But  It  takes  money  and  time  to 
open  a  new  coal  mine.  It  cannot  be  done  In 
six  months  or  even  a  year.  Furthermore, 
plants  can  consume  this  coal  only  If  they 
have  the  proper  equipment  in  place;  grates, 
crushers,  stokers,  conveyers,  et  cetera.  The 
Installation  of  such  equipment  Is  quite  costly 
and  time  constimlng.  You  cannot  switch 
from  oil  to  coal  by  turning  a  switch  unless 
a  plant  maintains  true  dual-fuel  capability. 
There  are  some  plants  which  have  true  con- 
vertibility from  oil  to  coal  or  gas  and  vice 
versa  but.  unfortunately,  they  are  all  too 
few. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  serious 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  Reserves  In  the 
United  States  have  been  depleted  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Because  of  its  clean-burning 
properties,  natural  gas  wlU  be  In  increasingly 
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greater  demand.  In  fact,  there  is  not  enough 
now  to  supply  the  demand  fo: '  all  the  con- 
sumers who  would  like  to  have  It  and.  un- 
less prompt  action  Is  taken  t<  increase  the 
exploration  rate,  demand  wlli  continue  to 
outstrip  supply. 

In  the  U.S.  consumption  haj  been  greater 
than  additions  to  reserves.  In  19^8  there  was 
a  net  loss  of  5  trillion  cu.  ft.:  Id  1969  the  net 
loss  was  la  trillion  cu.  ft.  Unless  this  trend 
Is  soon  corrected  curtailment  In  the  use  of 
this  fuel  Is  inevitable.  It  Is  alisolutely  nec- 
essary to  Increase  our  exploratory  efforts 
Immediately. 

Tou.  In  Canada,  are  fortunate  In  having 
such  large  reserves  of  natural  gas.  But  all 
things  are  relative.  You  wlU  need  to  find 
much  more  gas  to  meet  the  nesds  of  an  ever 
increasing  market  In  Canada  is  well  as  the 
present  and  anticipated  exports  to  the  U.S. 
If  these  reserves  are  to  be  foufad,  there  will 
have  to  be  added  Incentives  to  provide  the 
exploration  thrust.  I  hope  thsse  Incentives 
on  l>oth  sides  of  the  border  frill  be  forth- 
coming— and  soon. 

I  am  sure  the  U.S.  consumers  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  are  sharing  your  reserves 
with  them.  I  hope,  as  we  mtrch  Into  the 
future,  that  our  Joint  energy  policies  will  be- 
come more  and  more  In  hartnony  as  they 
have  In  most  other  respects  ovSr  the  past  100 
years. 

It  appears  that  the  public  1^  finally  "get- 
ting the  message"  with  respeft  to  the  im- 
pending shortage  of  natural  gafe  but  they  ap- 
parently do  not  understand  the  Inter- 
dependency  existing  between  the  two  Any 
action  which  tends  to  dlscoi^rage  explora- 
tion for  one  results  In  fewer  1  discoveries  of 
both.  I 

You  In  the  Industry  know  tjhat  when  you 
drill  a  well  you  can  never  be  cirtaln  whether 
you  will  get  oil,  gas  or  nothing  at  all  The 
public  and  our  public  officials  should  be 
made  aware  of  this  fact.  | 

The  natural  gas  industry  atid  the  oil  In- 
dustry are  energy  "Siamese  T^ns";  one  can- 
not be  isolated  from  the  othen  If  one  Is  sick 
both  are  sick;  and,  conversely  „  if  exploration 
and  development  incentives  a^  provided  for 
one,  both  will  benefit.  { 

No  mention  of  natural  tfas  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning  Natural  Oaa 
Liquids  and  LPOs.  One  of  thijee — propane — 
Is  the  reason  for  this  association's  existence. 
Specifically.  I  believe  the  fiture  for  pro- 
pane Is  as  bright  as  for  any  part  of  the  bar- 
rel. With  declining  reserves  of  hatural  gas  in 
the  United  States  and  a  decUnjng  percentage 
of  propane  tn  that  gas.  more  land  more  de- 
mands will  ultimately  be  placed  on  Canada 
to  supply  this  Important  mat«'lal.  Ifr.  D.  N. 
McClanahan.  In  his  very  excellent  article 
presented  to  the  American  Chemical  Society 
In  Houston  on  February  27.  indicates  that 
the  propane  supply  In  the  Ualted  States  Is 
expected  to  increase  at  a  rate  pf  2.6  per  cent 
per  year  against  a  demand-lpcrease  of  4.3 
per  cent  per  year. 

In  Canada,  the  demand  foi  propane  will 
also  increase  but,  due  to  the  Urge  amount  of 
natural  gas  processed  and  sent  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets, there  will  undoubtedly  j  be  a  surplus 
to  help  supply  the  U.S.  deficiency.  This  same 
situation  applies  to  butane  ajid  to  conden- 
sate. As  more  and  more  natural  gas  Is 
processed  for  the  U.S.  mariet.  more  and 
more  LPG's  and  condensate  wl  1  be  extracted. 
It  Is  fortunate  for  both  our  »untrles  that 
your  supply  excess  will  compliiment  the  U.S. 
supply  de.lclt. 

It  Is  not  news  to  you  that  the  largest  In- 
crease tn  demand  for  propam:  Is  for  petro- 
chemicals. Due.  however,  to  th  e  drive  against 
pollution.  It  seems  to  me  thai  there  will  be 
Increased  demands  for  prajiane  In  other 
areas.  It  la  already  being  i^ed  for  peak- 
shavtng  by  utlUtles  In  areas  of  periodic  nat- 
ural gas  shortages  caused  by  txtremely  cold 
weather. 

There  has  even  been  some  discussion  of 
the  possible  use  of  propane  as  a  partial  sub- 
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stitute  for  gasoline  In  automobiles.  Just  how 
serious  these  discussions  become  Is  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Certainly.  Internal 
combustion  engines  can  use  propane  and  It 
has  been  broadly  "hinted"  that  It  Is  possible, 
with  minor  engine  changes,  to  use  propane 
or  gasoline  Interchangeably.  The  profK)- 
ptonents  of  such  a  system  claim  that  the  use 
of  propane  in  the  cities  in  "stop-and-go" 
driving  would  materially   reduce  pollution. 

There  are  problems:  the  cost  of  Installing 
propane  tanks  in  automobiles;  supply  tanks 
at  filling  stations;  engine  modifications;  to 
mention  a  few.  But,  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  the  pressures  to  reduce  pollution  are 
strong  and  they  are  not  going  to  diminish 
soon.  As  unlikely  as  It  now  appears,  you  may 
be  dealing  with  a  new  set  of  cxistomers  before 
this  decade  Is  over. 

The  public,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  for  genera- 
tions enjoyed  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
lowest-cost  gasoline,  coal,  and  natural  gas  In 
the  world,  have  been  led  to  believe  that  we 
are  paying  too  much  for  gasoline,  oil,  et 
cetera:  that  the  price  should  be  less  even 
though  It  means  opening  the  gates  to  In- 
secure, lower-cost  overseas  oil  produced  with 
lower-cost  labor  with  consequent  damage  to 
our  domestic  petroleum  and  coal  Industries 
which  have  maintained  world-leadership 
for  over  a  century. 

The  oil  Industry  has  been  attacked  and 
berated  for  damage  to  the  environment — 
polluting  the  air  and  polluting  the  water. 
It  Is  true  that  pollution  is  a  very  serious 
problem  and  should  be  minimized  where  It 
oannot  be  completely  eliminated.  But,  as 
far  as  our  countries  are  concerned,  each  per- 
son In  the  United  States  and  Canada  must 
share  a  part  of  the  blame  for  the  pollution 
we  have  today.  There  are  many  industries 
contributing  to  water  and  air  pollution; 
there  are  many  segments  of  the  Government 
contributing  through  Inadequate  sewage 
disposal  plants,  Inadequate  Incinerators,  and 
garbage  dUpoeal  plants;  and  the  public — 
you  and  me — we  all  make  our  small  direct 
contributions  which,  collectively,  represent 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  total  than  we  like 
to  admit. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  tell  It  the  way  It 
Is; — yes — there  Is  a  problem  but  It  did  not 
Just  suddenly  appear  In  1968  or  1969.  The 
problems  of  pollution  have  been  with  us  since 
the  Indians  burned  the  prairies;  and  Impure 
water  supplies  caused  many  typhoid  deaths 
early  In  the  century.  It  has  been  a  problem 
since  man  began  to  congregate  In  the  cities — 
long  before  the  birth  of  Christ — and  It  has 
been  increasing  ever  since.  With  the  birth 
of  the  Industrial  revolution,  pollution  began 
to  increase  at  a  fantastic  rate.  Suddenly,  in 
the  sixties,  the  public  at  last  began  to 
realize  how  serious  the  problem  can  become. 

The  initial  public  reaction  has  been  high- 
ly emotional.  When  some  of  the  emotion  has 
dissipated,  I  would  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate authorities  will  be  able  to  approach 
the  various  pollution  problems  more  objec- 
tively and  that  they  will  have  the  support 
of  industry  and,  hopefully,  the  people.  But 
Industry  should  not  wait  to  be  prodded  into 
action;  It  should  start  immediately.  Each 
new  plant  should  be  designed  to  minimize 
or  eliminate  pollution.  If  new  sources  of 
pollution  can  be  eKmln^|ed,  It  will  make  the 
Job  of  cleanlng-up  old^iources  much  easier. 

But,  there  is  ^bijoejiilng  we  must  all  re- 
member and  which  the  public  has  largely 
overlooked,  cleaning  up  pollution  Is  going 
to  cost  MONEY— a  lot  of  MONEY— and  the 
people  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it  through 
higher  prices  tor  energy  and  other  goods 
and/or  through  higher  taxes.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained,  and  much  to  be  lost, 
by  tr3rlng  to  saddle  any  single  Industry  or 
group  with  the  blame  for  pollution.  The 
fact  Is — it  is  a  problem  facing  all  of  us  and 
all  of  Industry  and  the  damage  can  be  cor- 
rected only  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  in- 
dustry. Governments,  and  the  people. 
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Unfortunately,  the  oil  Industry  is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  pollution  criticism  largely 
because  the  Industry  Is  so  large  and  the 
pollution  visibility  Is  so  much  greater  than 
in  other  Industries.  A  dramatic  event  like 
the  Santa  Barbara  Incident  or  the  wreck  of 
the  Torrey  Canyon  Is  far  more  likely  to  at- 
tract the  attention  and  invite  criticism  pf 
the  public  than  the  rather  obscure  mention 
of  raw  sewage  from  a  city,  or  polluted  water 
from  a  steel  plant,  a  paper  mill,  or  other  in- 
dustrial plant  being  discharged  Into  our 
rivers  and  lakes.  Yet,  to  the  experts  In  the 
field,  all  these  forms  of  pollution  are  equally. 
If  not  more,  serious  and  all  must  be  corrected. 

And,  while  we  are  working  on  the  Job  of 
cleaning  up  our  environment,  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  public  wants 
pollution  eliminated  with  minimum  of  In- 
convenience to  him  or  her — personally.  It  is 
doubtful  that  many  people  will  be  willing 
to  turn  down  the  thermostat  to  60  degrees, 
give  up  one  of  their  cars,  or  turn  off  the  air 
conditioning  even  though  such  measures 
would  result  in  a  reduction  In  energy  con- 
sumption and,  to  some  extent,  a  reduction 
in  pollution.  No,  they  will  want  to  continue 
living  exactly  the  way  they  have  been.  So, 
the  status  quo  probably  will  be  retained  and 
the  cleanup  will  have  to  be  super-Imposed  on 
the  demands  of  our  society  for  more  gaso- 
line, more  oil,  more  Jet  fuel,  and  all  the  other 
comforts  to  which  ovir  civilization  has  be- 
come accustomed. 

The  oil  Industry,  on  its  part,  must  accept 
this  challenge.  Individually  and  collectively. 
It  cannot  afford  to  sulk  and  Indulge  in  self- 
pity  because  everything  seems  to  have  gone 
wrong  during  the  closing  year  of  the  past 
decade.  Pollution  Is  an  Issue  and  must  be 
faced.  The  oil  Industry  should,  and  I  am 
certain  It  will,  be  a  leader  In  seeking  a  real- 
istic solution  recognizing  that,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  have  to  supply  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  oil  to  a  demanding  public.  It 
should  have  the  courage  to  challenge  mis- 
statements. And,  If  a  presumed  cure  to  a  pre- 
sumed problem  would  cause  more  problems 
In  its  wake  than  It  would  solve,  the  Industry 
should  say  so.  And,  most  of  all,  when  the  In- 
dustry Is  wrong — it  shotild  admit  It — take  Its 
lumps  and  forge  ahead. 

Ultimately,  we  will  have  to  look  for  a  re> 
newable  form  of  energy  such  as  solar  energy 
or.  perhaps,  nuclear  fusion  as  a  replacement 
for  fossil  fuels,  but  this  Is  a  subject  for 
another  paper  at  another  time  and  the  main 
Impact  will  be  on  another  generation.  As  far 
as  we  can  see  now,  oU  and  natural  gas  com- 
bined will  be  the  dominant  energy  soiirce  for 
many  decades;  but  coal  will  not  be  far  behind. 

The  oil  Industry  which  has  met  every  fuel 
crisis  of  the  past,  has  supplied  the  fuel  for 
victory  In  two  world  wars  and  several  smaller 
ones:  and  has  survived  several  Interrup- 
tions in  supply  from  the  Middle  East,  will 
meet  the  test  of  the  current  shortage,  but  a 
little  sympathetic  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  public  certainly  would  be  welcomed. 


THE  MARSTON-KOTZSCHMAR  CLUB 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    ICAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  observ- 
ance of  this  National  Music  Week  I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  a  brief  descripltion  of 
the  Marston-Kotzschmar  Club,  which  is 
an  important  organization  for  many  of 
the  Maine  residents  who  appreciate  fine 
music.  This  historical  material  has  been 
assembled  by  Mr.  William  J.  Foley  and 
Mr.  James  J.  Keams,  members  of  the 
Marston-Kotzschmar  Club,  suid  provides 
an  excellent  tribute  to  the  two  outstand- 
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ing  musicians,  both  former  residents  of 
Portland,  Maine,  in  whose  memory  the 
club  continues  to  further  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  music  among  residents  of 
my  State. 

The  Marston-Kotzschmar  Clttb 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
Marston-Kotzschmar  Club  without  briefly 
speaking  of  the  two  remarkable  men  in  whose 
honor  the  club  Is  named. 

Although  both  men  died  In  the  early 
1900's,  their  spirit  of  fellowship  and  the 
universal  bond  of  music  still  unite  the  com- 
poser,   the    performer,    and    the    listener. 

The  Marston  Club  was  named  after  Port- 
land's own  music  master  and  composer, 
George  W.  Marston.  It  was  organized  as  a 
private  musical  club  for  women  In  1887  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Bedlow  who  was  also  the  club's 
first  president. 

Marston,  was  both  teacher  and  composer. 
He  began  his  study  of  piano  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  at  sixteen  he  was  organist  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Sandwich, 
Massachusetts.  He  taught  pUno  in  Water- 
vlUe.  Maine  and  after  about  a  year  there,  he 
decided  to  move  to  Portland  and  advance  his 
studies  of  piano  and  organ. 

He  began  composing  music  while  very 
young,  and  spent  about  five  years  in  Europe 
where  he  worked  and  studied  to  perfect  his 
art.  Marston  composed  over  sixty  piano 
pieces,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  songs. 
His  deeply  religious  nature  inspired  him  to 
write  church  music  for  which  he  Is  best 
known. 

One  early  critic,  commenting  on  Marston 's 
songs  and  lyrics,  said:  "One  of  these  days, 
when  Mr.  O.  W.  Marston's  exquisite  songs 
are  collected,  there  will  be  formed  in  one 
charming  volume  the  finest  poems  In  the 
English  language,  set  to  music  which  shows 
In  every  phrase  the  most  delicate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  well  chosen  words." 

Marston  was  organist  at  St.  Luke's  Epis- 
copal. Congress  Square  Unlversallst  and  State 
Street  Congregational  Churches,  succes- 
sively. 

After  Marston  died.  February  3,  1901,  the 
Kotzschmar  and  Marston  Olubs  united  in  a 
memorial  service  held  in  the  Baxter  Building 
where  they  gave  a  musical  program  consist- 
ing entirely  of  Marston's  works.  This  Joint 
tribute  of  the  two  clubs  was  to  foreshadow 
their  eventual  union  over  sixty  years  later. 

The  Kotzschmar  Club  was  formed  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1900,  by  a  ground  of  thirteen  musi- 
cians. It  became  one  of  Maine's  most  noted 
men's  musical  associations.  The  club  was 
named  In  honor  of  Herman  Kotzschmar  who 
was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  founders. 

Kotzschmar  came  to  this  country  In  1848 
and  settled  In  Boston.  Before  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  had  become  an  excellent  pianist 
and  organist.  While  in  Boston,  Kotzschmar 
was  discovered  by  Cyrus  L.  Curtis  who  was 
very  Impressed  by  the  young  musician's  tal- 
ent and  ability.  A  lasting  friendship  devel- 
oped between  the  two,  and  in  honor  of  this 
friendship,  the  son  of  Curtis,  Cyrus  Hermann 
Kotzschmar  Curtis,  donated  to  the  pe<^le 
of  Maine  the  Kotzschmar  Memorial  organ 
which  enhances  the  newly  re-decorated  Port- 
land City  Hall  Auditorium  to  this  day. 

Before  Kotzschmar  settled  In  Portland,  he 
found  himself  stranded  in  Boston  In  1848 
when  the  Saxonla  Band,  with  whom  he  had 
come  to  America  from  Germany,  broke  up  and 
scattered  across  the  new  country.  The  men  in 
the  band  didn't  understand  the  lemguage  and 
customs  of  their  new  country,  and  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  mtislclans  was  almost  non- 
existent. 

Once  In  Portland,  Kotzschmar  became 
leader  of  the  Union  Street  Theater  Orchestra. 
He  must  have  found  this  terribly  boring  be- 
cause of  the  uncultivated  tastes  of  the  thea- 
ter patrons  of  this  period.  So  he  submitted 
to  the  drudgery  of  playing  over  and  over  the 
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popular  refrains  that  did  not  appeal  to  the 
true  musician  In  him. 

In  1850,  Kotzschmar  was  engaged  by  the 
Portland  Sacred  Music  Society  as  pianist  for 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  year.  A  year  later, 
he  became  organist  for  the  First  Parish 
Church  of  Portland,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  forty-seven  years. 

Kotzschmar  became  conductor  of  the  reor- 
ganized Haydn  Association  in  1869  and  under 
his  direction  they  presented  Haydn's  Creation 
in  Portland  City  Hall  with  the  Germanla 
Orchestra  and  a  chorus  of  three  hundred 
voices.  Under  the  skillful  direction  of 
Kotzschmar  the  Association  became  one  of 
the  most  noted  In  America  for  their  oratorio 
performances. 

Later  he  became  conductor  of  the  Weber 
Club,  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the 
Orchestral  Union  in  Portland,  and  be  di- 
rected choral  societies  In  Oiirdiner,  Lewis- 
ton,  and  Brunswick. 

His  Te  Deum  in  F  has  been  sung  in  nearly 
every  church  of  Importance  In  this  country. 

The  Marston  Club  and  the  Kotzschmar 
Club  went  their  separate  ways  from  their  in- 
ception until  1965. 

Actually  they  became  "engaged"  a  year 
before  when  the  membership  of  both  clubs 
decided  to  participate  In  Joint  programs  for 
a  trial  period  of  one  year.  This  arrangement 
seemed  to  work  out  well  and  on  April  26, 
1965  the  "marriage"  of  the  Marston  (wom- 
en's club)  and  the  Kotzschmar  (men's  club) 
Clubs  was  consummated  officially. 

The  newly  formed  club  has  had  four  pres- 
idents  since  this  time:  Irma  Fairbanks, 
Catherine  O'Connor,  Larry  Berry,  and  Wil- 
liam Eves. 

In  this  thumbnaU  sketch  of  Marston  and 
Kotzschmar  and  the  Clubs  that  bear  their 
names,  it  Is  significant  that  both  Marston 
and  Kotzschmar  were  teachers  and  that  their 
heritage  Imparted  to  others  lives  on  and  gives 
them  the  Immortality  that  all  men  hope  for, 
but  so  seldom  achieve.  As  many  of  the  Mars- 
ton-Kotzschmar Club  members  and  officers 
are  teachers,  they  too  will  be  able  to  stretch 
their  lives  and  Influence  Into  the  future 
through  the  young  people  they  Inspire  today. 
he  Marston-Kotzschmar  Club  has  kept 
the  fellowship  of  their  founders  alive  to  this 
day  through  the  close  knit  relationship  of 
its  members.  The  active  members  not  only 
provide  tsUent  by  the  performance  of  their 
art,  but  also  open  their  homes  and  hearts  to 
other  members  who  share  their  love  of  mu- 
sic. This  unique  arrangement  provides  edu- 
cational as  well  as  social  benefits  to  all  its 
members. 

The  educational  benefits  for  the  performer 
Is  the  doing,  and  the  Interaction  with  the 
audience.  For  the  less  sophisticated  the 
learning  experience  Is  not  less  because  It 
provides  a  varied  program  of  music  from  all 
ages  which  enriches  the  listener  and  pro- 
vides him  with  a  better  musical  background 
and  understanding. 
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DO  ARMS  TALKS  MEAN  ABM  IS  NOT 
NEEDED? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVJSS 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  has 
mankind  had  more  at  stake  than  what  is 
involved  in  the  issues  now  under  discus- 
sion in  Vienna.  These  talks  with  the  So- 
viet Union  could  well  decide  whether  we 
shall  have  peace  in  the  world,  or  moimt- 
ing  tensions,  or  perhaps  even  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  Directly  linked  to  SALT  are 
decisions  which  the  United  States  must 
make  on  development  and  deployment  of 
MIRV  and  ABM,  which  are  our  major 
bargaining  points  in  Vienna.  These  issues 
are  made  clear  in  the  May  4  issue  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee's 
Newsletter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Newsletter 
editorial  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Editorial  follows : 
Do  Aims  Talks  Mean  ABM  Is  Not  Nkxdxd? 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird,  in  a 
recent  thought-provoking  speech  to  an  As- 
sociated P>resE  luncheon  In  New  York,  sought 
public  understanding  on  what  Is  at  stake  in 
the  Safeguard  ABM  plan,  particularly  Phase 
n  which  Is  about  to  come  before  Congress. 
Said  Laird: 

"The  most  crucial  aspect  of  national  secu- 
rity is  the  strategic  balance  between  nations 
that  have  competing  interests  in  the  world. 
The  strategic  balance  has  a  direct  effect  on 
relations  between  the  8up>erpower8.  It  has 
an  indirect  effect  on  other  nations  both  in 
terms  of  their  own  relations  with  each  other 
and  in  terms  of  their  relations  with  the  su- 
perpowers. As  one  example,  a  situation  of 
clear  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  profound  implications  for 
any  future  political  or  military  confronta- 
tion between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
In  fact,  a  clear  strategic  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  affect  our 
Interests  and  our  obligations  throughout  the 
world." 

The  Secretary,  comparing  1965  with  1970, 
pointed  out  that  the  USSR  in  that  period 
more  than  tripled  its  strategic  nuclear-weap- 
ons launchers — from  600  to  about  1,700 — 
and  "virtually  quadrupled  the  total  mega- 
tonnage"  of  its  weapons.  The  U.S.  in  the  same 
period  held  its  missile  launchers  unchanged 
to  1,710,  cut  its  bomber  force  by  more  than 
200,  and  reduced  weapon  megatonnage  more 
than  40  percent. 

In  this  situation,  what  is  the  VS.  to  do? 
Should  it  place  total  reliance  on  SALT — the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  now  under 
way  In  Vienna? 

Those  who  are  recommending  a  unilateral 
and  unconditional  moratorium  on  American 
development  and  deploymet  of  MIRV  and 
ABM  would  throw  away  the  only  major  bar- 
gaining counter  we  have  before  negotiations 
begin — and  so  throw  away  the  only  chance  of 
success  for  SALT. 

Besides  ABM  and  MIRV,  what  else  does 
the  United  States  have  to  trade  with  the 
Soviets  to  get  them  to  cut  back  on  their 
ICBM  development?  If  we  give  our  one  trump 
away  in  advance  of  negotiations,  we  remove 
any  Incentive  the  Soviets  have  to  talk  in 
earnest. 

In  the  last  year  alone,  the  Soviets  deployed 
122  additional  ICBM's;  the  United  States  de- 
ployed none.  Last  year,  the  Soviets  added 
eight  nuclear  missile-firing  submarines  to 
their  Navy — the  United  States  added  none. 
At  the  current  rate  of  deployment — by  1974 
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or  1975  at  the  latest— the  SovK  t  mlsslle-flr- 
ing  submarine  force  will  be  suj  erlor  to  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Last  year,  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  40 
new  ABMs  around  Moscow;  ui  der  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  development  and  de  ployment  the 
United  States  will  not  have  a  si  ngle  ABM  on 
the  ground  operating  until  197^   or  1976. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  United 
States  a  very  few  years  hence  will  find  It- 
self clearly  in  second  position— with  the  So- 
viet Union  Indisputably  the  gre  ktest  military 
power  on  earth. 

The  minute  the  word  goes  out  to  Europe 
or  Japan  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  first 
power  in  the  world,  the  eyes  o:  Europe  and 
Asia  will  no  longer  look  to  the  United 
States — but  to  Moscow. 

The  United  States  Is  Interested  In  arms 
control:  that  Is  why  we  are  at  Vienna. 

But  the  success  of  the  tallts  at  Vienna 
binges  on  the  U.S.  having  some  hlng  to  trade 
to  the  Soviets  In  return  for  restraint  in 
their  ICBM  program.  If  we  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  MIRV  and  ABM  b<ifore  arriving 
at  Vienna — and  without  any  commensurate 
concession — we  will  have  nothing  to  trade 
and  the  Soviets  will  have  no  reason  to  con- 
cede a  thing. 

Peace  between  the  big  powers  has  been 
maintained  for  the  last  20  years  by  this 
country's  deterrent.  Those  wl  o  would  ask 
us  to  declare  a  unilateral  m  iratorlum  on 
MIRV  and  ABM  would  concede  to  the  Soviets 
the  position  of  supremacy  in  military  power 
on  the  globe.  Our  experience  with  the  So- 
viet— m  Europe,  the  Par  East  knd  the  Mid- 
dle East — gives  cause  for  pause  ^  to  whether 
that  would  be  In  the  Intftreet  bt  the  United 
States,  of  free  countries,  or  of  peace. 

We  are  for  limiting  ABM  and  for  halting 
MIRV— but  we  are  for  limiting  it  and  halt- 
ing it  both  In  Washington  aod  In  Moscow. 
For  the  United  States  to  stop  and  for  the 
Soviets  to  continue  along  thfllr  crash  pro- 
gram would  not  bring  pence  nearer  but  could 
well  undermine  It  for  a  decade; to  come. 
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Mr.  Rudolph  Faupl,  international  rep- 
resentative. International  Association  of 
Machinists  Si  Aerospace  Workers. 

Hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday.  May  11,  in  room  2257,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building. 


May  5,  1970 


OUR  BRAVE  PRESIDENT  MAKES  A 
COURAGEOUS  STATEMENT 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION TASK  FORCE  HEARINGS 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPJSON,  JR. 

or  mw  jnsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Newj  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  May  11  the  Task 
Force  on  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization will  conduct  hearings  on  the 
work  of  the  53d  session  of  tjie  ILO  Con- 
ference, held  in  Geneva.  Switzerland  in 
June  of  last  year.  [ 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Re^Dresentatives 
advisory  group  to  the  XJS.  delegation  to 
the  conference,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  OTIara)  and 
the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  (^r.  Ayres  and 

Mr.  ASHBROOK).  I 

Witnesses  who  served  asiU^.  partici- 
pants in  the  conference  h^ve  been  In- 
vited to  simamarize  the  deUt>erations  and 
recommendations  adopted  i  by  the  con- 
ference. They  are:  I 

Hon.  George  H.  Hlldebtand,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Intetnatlonal  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  George  P.  Delaney,  Special  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  and  Opordinator  of 
International  Labor  Affairsi  X3B.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  I 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Nellan,  president  and 
ch&lrman  of  the  board.  Blank  of  Dela 
ware.  Wilmington. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TSNNXSSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  bravery  in  taking  the  right, 
though  difficult,  course  in  his  decision  on 
Cambodia  is  being  praised  widely  across 
our  Nation.  While  it  would  have  been 
easier,  and  perhaps  more  politically  ex- 
pedient, to  take  a  weaker  stand,  the 
President  showed  the  world  that  this 
coimtry  would  stand  by  its  troops  in  a 
time  of  danger. 

In  one  of  the  most  courageous  state- 
ments made  by  any  political  leader  In  re- 
cent years,  the  President  said: 

I  woul<Atkther  be  a  one- term  President  and 
do  what^belleve  is  right  than  to  be  a  two- 
term  ^jftsldent  at  the  cost  of  seeing  America 
become^  second-rate  power  and  to  see  this 
naUon  accept  the  first  defeat  in  its  proud 
190-year  hUtory. 

I  commend  an  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribime,  entitled.  "The  President 
Would  Rather  Be  Right,"  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  2,  19701 
Thb  PEXsmMTT  WotJiJ)  Rathee  Bk  Right 
"This  iB  President  Nixon's  finest  hovir,"  said 
a  Democratic  congressman.  Rep.  G.  Elliott 
Hagan  of  Georgia.  Thursday  night  after  the 
President  had  announced  his  decision  to  send 
American  forces  Into  Cambodia  to  attack  the 
headqaurters  of  the  entire  communist  mili- 
tary operation  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

Rarely  If  ever  has  an  American  President 
displayed  greater  courage  than  Mr.  Nixon  did 
on  this  occasion.  In  the  face  of  a  Republican 
senator's  protest  that  a  move  Into  Cambodia 
would  cost  his  party  the  congressional  elec- 
tions next  November  and  warnings  by  others 
that  It  would  make  him  a  one-term  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Nixon  said : 

"Whether  my  party  gains  In  November  Is 
nothing  compared  to  the  lives  of  400.000 
brave  Americans  fighting  for  our  country 
and  fbr  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  In 
Viet  Nam.  ...  I  would  rather  be  a  one-term 
President  and  do  what  I  believe  Is  right  than 
to  be  a  two-term  President  at  the  cost  of 
seeing  America  become  a  second-rate  power 
and  to  see  this  nation  accept  the  first  defeat 
In  its  proud  190-year  history." 

The  President  frankly  acknowledged  that 
there  are  deep  and  honest  differences  of 
opinion  In  this  country  about  the  wisdom 
of  hl3  course,  but  he  Justified  It  In  terms 
of  Imperative  military  necessity,  and  he  was 
most  persuasive.  It  was  "not  an  Ihvaslon  of 
CambodU."  he  said,  but  an  operation  against 
areas  which  are  "completely  occupied  and 
controlled  by  North  Vietnamese  forces." 

For  years  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
forces  have  occupied  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia, from  which  they  have  conducted  hit- 
and-run  operations  In  South  Viet  Nam,  here- 
tofore with  Impunity.  The  enemy's  high  com- 
mand headquarters,  called  COSVN  [Central 
Office,  South  Viet  Nam]  was  moved  across 
the  border  into  Cambodia  after  repeated 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  operations 
made  Its  position  in  Tay  Nlnh  province  un- 


tenable The  enemy  has  vast  supply  depots, 
training  and  staging  facilities,  and  other  In- 
stallations In  the  sanctuaries.  Once  the 
enemy  forces  are  driven  out  and  their  sup- 
plies are  destroyed,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  the 
United  States  will  withdraw. 

"We  take  this  action  not  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  the  war  into  Cambodia  but 
for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam  and  winning  the  Just  peace  we  all 
desire,"  the  President  said.  He  reaffirmed 
his  hope  for  a  negotiated  settlement,  but 
he  served  notice  on  the  enemy  that  "we 
will  not  be  humiliated:  we  will  not  be  de- 
feated We  will  not  allow  American  men  by 
the  thousands  to  be  killed  by  an  enemy  from 
privileged  sanctuaries." 

What  American,  what  reasonable  person 
of  any  nationality,  could  honestly  quarrel 
with  that  sentiment? 

The  enemy,  Mr.  Nixon  said.  Is  testing  not 
our  military  power  but  our  will  and  charac- 
ter. "If  when  the  chips  are  down  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation — the  United  States  of 
America— acu  like  a  pitiful,  helpless  gi- 
ant," he  said,  "the  forces  of  totalitarianism 
and  anarchy  will  threaten  free  nations  and 
free  institutions  thruout  the  world." 

There  are,  of  course,  some  men  In  Con- 
gress and  some  other  Americans  who  seem 
passionately  committed  to  the  defeat  and 
humiliation  of  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve most  Americans,  however,  have  the  will 
and  character  to  support  whatever  has  to  be 
done  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  men  In  Viet 
Nam  until  they  can  be  withdrawn  without 
the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  the  United 
States. 


POLLUTION  FOES.  TOO,  CAN  BE 
POLLUTERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiMOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
intriguing  part  of  Chicago  Today's  for- 
mat is  that  it  presents  staff  members  the 
oi^x>rtunity  to  express  their  views  on 
current  events  independently  of  the 
paper's  editorial  policies. 

On  Monday,  April  27.  Chicago  Today 
featured  a  very  practical  and  timely  ob- 
servation by  its  assistant  picture  editor. 
Jack  Pryde.  which  I  Insert  into  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point: 

Pollution  Poks,  Too,  Can  B«  PoLLtrrKRS 
(By  Jack  Pryde) 
I  never  thought  I'd  write  anything  except 
a  "gee  whiz"  piece  about  the  pollution  fight. 
I  have  been  preaching  [and  practicing)  con- 
servation since  I  was  13 — that  year  I  moved 
to  within  a  hall  block  of  the  Chicago  river. 
IX  anything  wUl  start  you  worrying  about 
the  condition  of  our  waterways,  that  will. 

But  now.  In  Just  a  short  time,  conserva- 
tionists have  gone  from  being  a  minority — 
one  that  ranked  somewhere  between  bird- 
watchers and  string-savers — to  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

Everybody  has  Joined  the  anti-pollution 
force.  The  Job  ahead  has  unified  our  country 
as  closely  as  a  total  war.  And  therein  rests 
its  danger. 

It's  not  going  to  take  the  tub-thumpers, 
opinion-makers,  politicians,  and  power-seek- 
ers long  to  realize  that  the  man  who  cap- 
tures this  group  is  the  man  who  runs  the 
nation.  It's  better  than  taking  a  strong  stand 
for  motherhood  because  it  hasnt  become  a 
gag  line. 

Already  there  are  signs  of  a  scramble  for 
Identification  with  the  conservation  move- 
ment. 

Stock  prices  went  up  for  companies  whose 
names  alluded  to  computer  holdings.  Before 
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computers,  it  was  electronics.  Remembering 
that,  company  boards,  no  doubt  at  this  min- 
ute, are  trying  to  figure  ways  to  Include 
"environment"  or  "ecology"  in  the  names  of 
conglomerate  acquisitions. 

It  won't  be  long  until  we  can  buy  stock 
in  outfits  like  Environmental  Data  corpora- 
tion. [It  could  be  a  grass-seed  distributor.! 

We  Americans  tend  to  look  to  technology 
for  our  answers.  After  all.  It  was  technology 
that  gave  us  our  high  standard  of  living. 
It  is  also  being  blamed  for  fouling  our  en- 
vironment. [We  tend  to  look  for  scapegoats, 

too.) 

What  we  must  not  forget  is  that  it  is  we — 
not  industry,  not  government,  not  some  in- 
sidious plot — who  are  souring  our  air  and 
water.  It's  US  as  Individuals. 

Commonwealth  Edison  fouls  the  air  be- 
cause we  wanted  powered  tooth-brushes,  and 
we  want  the  power  cheap,  too.  Detroit  turns 
out  overpowered  fume-belchers  because  we 
buy  them. 

As  long  as  we  can  remember  that  it  is  we 
who  have  caused  the  pollution,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  up  to  us  to  control  it,  we  can 
keep  some  smooth-talking,  cllche-blattlng, 
benevolent-sounding  despot  from  leading  us 
to  an  equally  hideous  form  of  pollution :  Pol- 
luted leadership  followed  by  a  nation  of 
poUuted  minds. 


A  REAL  CHALLENGE  FOR  TODAY'S 
YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earth  Day, 
a  time  devoted  to  calling  the  attention 
of  our  people  to  the  ills  of  our  environ- 
ment, has  come  and  gone.  Throughout 
America,  demonstrations  were  held  in 
classrooms,  in  auditoriums,  and  on  the 

This  involvement  of  our  young  people 
is  very  commendable,  but  as  Editor  Gor- 
don Duenow  of  the  Little  Palls  Daily 
Transcript  points  out  in  an  excellent 
editorial  on  the  subject,  the  battle  against 
pollution  is  a  long.  hard,  and  costly 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like,  at  this  time, 
to  insert  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Duenow's 
editorial,  "A  Real  Challenge  for  Today's 
Youth": 

A  Real  Challenge  fob  Today's  Youth 

"Too  much  talk  and  'hellralslng'  are  pol- 
luting the  anti-pollution  movement  in  this 
country,"  RosevUle  Mayor  A.  Donald  MoU 
told  an  assembly  In  Alexander  Ramsey  high 
school  as  part  of  "Earth  Week"  activities.  He 
also  charged  that  there  was  "not  enough 
'doing'  In  the  effort  to  Improve  man's  en- 
vironment." He  added  that  "my  conscience 
would  not  permit  me  to  identify  myself  with 
the  hysteria  which  Is  sweeping  the  land." 

Vimile  it  Is  evident  from  news  reports  that 
there  was  "too  much  talk  and  hellralslng" 
along  with  not  enough  "doing"  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  but  In  other  areas  the  young- 
sters could  point  with  considerable  pride  to 
what  had  been  accomplished. 

In  Uttle  Palls,  for  instance,  we  noticed  a 
good-sized  pUe  of  debris  In  the  vacant  area 
Just  north  of  the  Uttle  Palls  Wholesale 
building.  An  exceptionally  good  Job  of  col- 
lecting the  debris  in  this  area  can  be  credited 
to  the  youngsters.  There  poeslbly  are  other 
areas  that  we  have  not  noticed. 

Now  that  the  emotionalism  of  "Earth  Day" 
or  "Environmental  Action"  is  past,  maybe  we 
can  sit  down  and  reflect  what  can  be  done  to 
keep  our  parks  and  other  public  areas  as 
clean  as  possible.  And  the  youngsters  cer- 
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talnly  can  be  Involved  In  this  effort  although 
It  possibly  won't  be  as  dramatic — and  there 
won't  be  any  headlines. 

We  wonder  how  many  people  realize  what 
effort  many  of  the  European  countries  make 
to  keep  their  parks  and  public  areas  spot- 
lessly clean.  It  always  amazes  Americans  to 
see  what  can  be  done  but  it  is  almost  Im- 
possible for  us  to  realize  how  this  can  be 
done  at  home.  How  has  it  been  possible  in 
these  European  countries  to  educate  people 
to  use  refuse  cans  instead  of  littering  up  the 
area? 

They  don't  need  a  drive  in  these  European 
countries  to  clean  up  the  debris  as  there  Just 
Isn't  any  to  pick  up. 

We  always  will  remember  attending  an 
athletic  event  at  Oslo,  Norway,  where  there 
was  absolutely  no  debris  of  any  klnrt  to  be 
seen  anywhere  even  though  60,000  people 
attended.  A  short  time  later  we  took  in  a 
football  game  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota attended  by  60,000  people  and  had  to 
wade  knee  deep  through  debris  on  our  way 
u^he  parking  lot. 

Take  a  look  almost  anywhere  In  Little 
Palls  and  you'll  see  debris  all  over  the 
place — yes  even  along  areas  near  our  schools 
and  playgrounds  and  In  the  schools,  too. 

Wouldn't  It  be  wonderful  If  youthful  en- 
thusiasm could  be  turned  Into  a  life-long 
effort  to  keep  our  country  clean?  After  all 
it  doesnt  take  much  effort.  All  it  takes  Is  a 
little  initiative  to  throw  our  debris  Into  the 
nearest  rubbish  can — and  thereU  be  more 
of  them  If  our  youngsters  demand  that  this 
be  done.  If  It  is  Impossible  to  change  the 
ways  of  those  of  us  who  are  older,  we  can 
continue  to  Utter  up  the  place  but  when 
we  finally  die  the  youngsters  who  have  made 
an  effort  to  keep  our  country  clean,  and 
their  children,  can  easUy  eliminate  the  ugly 
scene  of  debris  from  our  country. 

This  has  been  done  In  other  countries 
and  It  seems  to  us  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  this  can't  be  done  here.  too. 
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VIRGINIA  PASSES  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  NO.  48  CONDEMNING 
THE  TREATMENT  OP  AMERICAN 
POW'S  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  HECTOR  GARCIA- 
GODAY 


HON.  EUGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
neighbor  and  sister  country  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  has  lost  one  of  its 
ablest  and  most  noble  leaders  in  the  per- 
son of  His  Excellency  Hector  Garcla- 
Goday.  He  was  a  friend  of  all  who  knew 
him  and  I  was  proud  to  be  able  to  call 
him  my  friend. 

He  served  his  country  during  one  of 
its  most  critical  moments  as  President — 
provisional— in  1965.  He  later  served  as 
ambassador  to  our  country.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  wsis  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  his  country. 

In  these  times  of  turmoil  and  up- 
heaval throughout  the  world.  Hector 
Garcia-Goday  was  a  rare  gem:  Calm, 
soft  spoken,  always  the  perfect  gentle- 
man— the  perfect  diplomat.  We  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  ask  you  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  condolences  and  our  sense  of  grief  to 
Mrs.  Matilde  Pastoriza  de  Garcia-Goday 
and  her  family  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  assuring  them  that 
we,  as  a  people  and  a  country — a  part  of 
the  community  of  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere — share  in  their  loss. 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  VTBcnna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
true  American  must  be  concerned  about 
the  inhumane  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  fact  that  our  enemy  has  refused 
to  treat  these  men  and  their  families 
with  the  common  decency  normally  ex- 
pected of  civilized  persons  is  unbeliev- 
able and  reprehensible.  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  everyone  to  do  his  part 
to  show  the  world  the  uncivilized  inhu- 
manness  of  this  country  called  North 
Vietnam. 

Recently  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virgiriia.  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
house  of  delegates  concurring  unani- 
mously passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No.  48  condemning  the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  include  this  resolution  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  48 — Condocn- 

ING    THE    TEEATMENT    Or    AMERICAN    PalSOW- 

ERS  or  Wak  in  Nobth  Vietnam 

(Patrons:  Messrs.  Pearson,  Turk,  Aldhlzer, 
Barnes,  Warren,  HoweU.  Dewbam.  Manns. 
Hopkins,  Cambell,  Echols,  Fears,  Bateman. 
Andrews.  Thompson,  Stone,  Babalas,  Michael. 
Bird,  D.  W.,  Burruss  and  Robinson.) 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  National  Uberatlon  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Pathet  Lao  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  release  the  names  of 
prisoners  of  war,  have  declined  to  release 
Immediately  sick  and  wounded  prisoners, 
have  refused  to  permit  Impartial  inspection 
of  their  prisoner  of  war  camps,  have  not 
giiaranteed  the  proper  treatment  of  aU  pris- 
oners and  have  not  permitted  a  regular  fiow 
of  mall  between  prisoners  and  their  famiUes; 
and 

Whereas,  all  of  such  actions  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  offend 
all  sense  of  human  decency;  and 

Whereas,  several  hundred  American  serv- 
icemen are  beUeved  to  be  prisoners  of  war  m 
North  Vietnam,  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet  Lao 
prison  c&mps  and  some  of  theee  men  have 
wives  and  children  in  Virginia;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  the  oldest  law 
making  body  m  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
register  Its  condemnation  of  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
for  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  for 
their  Inhumane  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war;  that  It  express  its  grave  con- 
cern for  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
American  servicemen  imprisoned  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  that  it  urge  such  governments 
to  be  mindful  of  the  nature  of  such  conduct 
and  to  make  the  humane  gesture  of  compU- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

Be  it  also  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States;  to  Senators  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr  and  William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  of  Virginia; 
to  the  members  of  the  Unit«i  States  House 
of  Representatives  from  Virginia;  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
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pubUc  of  Viet  Nam,  Hanoi;  to  ^uan  Thuj. 
Vl«t  Nann  DelegaUon,  PbtIb:  i>  Madame 
Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  Delegate  frotn  the  Na- 
tional Uberatlon  Front  of  South  Vietnam, 
P&rla;  to  H.  S.  Nguyen  Van  Hleu,  Ambassador 
of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovemment 
of  the  NaUonal  Liberation  Froct.  Phnom 
Penh,  Cambodia;  and  to  M.  Sot  Petras.  Rep- 
raeentatlTe  of  the  Pathet  Lao.  jvientlenne. 
Laoa.  I 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  $ther  State 
Legislatures  be  urged  to  pass  sln^lar  resolu- 
tions, and  that  civic  clubs  and  other  com- 
munity organizations  be  urged  t)  Join  with 
this  effort. 


CLEANER  AIR  THROUGH 
FORESTRY 


SOUND 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  ISw 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  curing  the 
month  of  April  we  have  witnessed  two 
major  events,  the  flight  of  Ap<)llo  13  and 
Earth  Day.  As  the  astronauts  reentered 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  they  passed 
through  a  composition  that  has  changed 
significantly  over  the  last  100  years. 

Not  only  did  they  travel  through  more 
filth  and  dangerous  particles,  l)ut  the  at- 
mosphere today  has  less  oxygen  than 
previously.  Producing  more  cm-bon  than 
oxygen  Is  yet  another  factor  p  the  de- 
cline of  the  environment.  One  method  of 
increasing  our  oxygen  supply  ie  by  grow- 
ing trees.  { 

To  assess  this  process,  Mr.  h.  H.  Red- 
iske  recently  wrote  a  fascinating  article 
for  his  comptmy's  paper,  "Wererhaeuser 
World."  I  Include  the  article  Hi  the  R«c- 
ORO  at  this  point: 

Thx  DmaucA:  iNCXXAsrNC  Man,  Dccskasing 

POBXSTS 

(By  J.  H.  Redlske) 
Man  In  his  relatively  short  time  on  this 
planet.  Just  a  few  million  yean  at  most  In 
the  2  or  3  bUUon  year  story  of  life,  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  efflcleat  predator 
yet  produced.  All  living  things  ar*  Influenced 
by  his  presence.  Those  living  things  which 
enhance  man's  life  are  nurtured  and  cared 
for.  those  which  Interfere  And  Itj  difficult  to 
survive.  The  physical  world  Is  UkiBwlse  being 
changed  by  man.  If  the  dianges  became  ex- 
cessive in  the  past,  one  was  adsconlshed  to 
wait  awhile  and  nature  would  Declaim  and 
renew  Its  own.  But  man  Is  flndl^  that  the 
tremendous  pressure  he  exerts  oi  his  envir- 
onment by  his  numbers  makes  14  Impossible 
for  nature  to  reclaim  and  rene^  and  thus 
Is  the  ^ll^mma  of  OUT  tUncs. 

There  have  been  other  species j  of  animals 
In  the  long  chain  of  life  whlchi  have  com- 
pletely dominated  their  time  and  seemed 
overwhelmingly  powerful,  only  to  disappear 
precipitously.  True  none  has  ha^  the  power 
of  man,  but  all  occupied  a  domltiant  role  in 
context  with  their  time,  dlfTenng  from  man 
perhaps  only  In  degree.  All  of  these  former 
dominants  succumbed  because  they  could 
not  adjust  to  either  a  change  tp  their  en- 
vlrcnment  or  a  change  in  their  relationship 
to  other  spedea.  I 

But  man  Is  different  from  his  predecessors 
In  that  be  can  analyze  his  relatlonshlpe  and 
bring  to  bear  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  and 
technology,  so  that  adjustment  (o  change  Is 
not  only  within  his  means  but  even  his 
pleasure.  For  the  first  time  In  thie  history  of 
living  things,  this  Is  so.  But  nian  reqtilres 
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one  other  very  Important  Ingredient  to  sur- 
vive, the  will.  Man  must  be  willing  to  con- 
alder  survival  In  his  changing  environment 
not  as  a  political  catch-phrase  which  yields 
to  emotion,  but  with  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand this  tremendously  complex  problem 
with  carefully  developed  facts. 

Moat  men  have  little  appreciation  for  the 
complex  problems  Inherent  In  the  rise  of 
our  environment  and  natural  resources,  let 
alone  what  can  be  done  about  them.  But 
they  can  feel  the  sting  and  smeU  the  foul- 
ness of  air  pollution  or  see  a  stream  they 
once  fished  In  as  a  youth  now  a  mnnlng 
open  sewer,  and  know  that  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem. Without  adequate  knowledge  the  reac- 
tion of  many  men  Is  to  Insist  we  stop  de- 
veloping and  using  the  resources  of  our  en- 
vironment without  regard  to  the  demanding 
pressures  of  an  increasing  population.  This 
might  stop  the  adverse  changes  In  our  en- 
vironment at  the  expense  of  making  a 
preserve  of  our  world. 

MelvlUe  Bell  Orosvenor  has  artfully  de- 
fined the  difference  between  preservation 
nnrt  conservation.  Preservation  is  the  reten- 
tion undisturbed  and  In  a  natural  condi- 
tion much  as  a  museum.  Conservation  is 
the  wise  use  of  our  environmental  resoxirces 
for  the  best  interests  of  man  and  of  neces- 
sity Involves  a  sense  of  stewardship  and 
responsibility  In  the  use  of  those  resources. 
We  xindoubtedly  need  some  preservation. 
But  It  cannot  be  the  answer  to  the  control 
of  man's  environment,  for  we  are  an  eco- 
logical part  of  that  environment,  and  to 
preserve  It  makes  us  a  museum-piece  as  well. 
Conservation  requires  a  sense  of  steward- 
ship on  the  part  of  all  men  which  can  only 
come  about  through  education  and  under- 
standing. Fortunately  this  Is  being  rectified 
In  our  primary  and  secondary  education  sys- 
tems. Conservation  Is  being  taught  In  Its 
broadest  spectrum,  a  sense  of  stewardship 
and  responsibility  of  our   environment. 

Education  can  perhaps  rectify  many  of  the 
serious  misconceptions  which  now  exist  and 
are  perpetuated  In  print.  Because  they  are 
printed,  they  gain  a  credence  of  truth  and 
are  repeated.  As  an  example  on  January  35. 
1970,  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press  appeared  an 
article  Indicating  General  Motors  scientists 
had  found  that  a  giant  sequoia  gave  off  as 
much  carbon  monoxide  as  a  car  and  Indicted 
the  tree  as  a  polluter  of  our  air.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Information  was  at  some 
point  garbled  and  the  article  was  really  re- 
ferring to  carbon  dioxide.  I  know  of  no 
reference  to  significant  quantities  of  carbon 
monoxide,  If  any,  being  given  off  by  sequoias. 
The  biological  systems  are  much  too  efficient 
to  allow  for  partial  oxidation  of  carbon  as 
an  end  product.  But  If  the  Implication  is 
that  trees  pollute  by  giving  off  carbon  dioxide, 
then  again  this  Is  a  misconception.  It  Is  true 
trees  give  off  carbon  dioxide  as  do  all  living 
things  by  respiration.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
a  growing  tree  during  periods  of  sunlight 
wUl  absorb  as  a  part  of  the  photosynthetlc 
process  all  of  the  carbon  dioxide  given  off 
during  periods  of  darkness,  and  more  In 
addition.  A  growing  forest  Is  a  net  absorber 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  role  of  the  photosynthetlc  process  in 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  life 
culminating  In  man  Is  not  generally  under- 
stood. The  photosynthetlc  process  Is  the  next 
most  Important  biochemical  process  to  the 
life  processes  themselves  and  has  made  pos- 
sible the  development  of  higher  forms  of 
plant  and  animal  life  present  on  our  planet 
todajv 

Prior  to  the  Initiation  of  life,  the  earth 
was  a  very  different  place  than  It  Is  now.  The 
land  was  warm  and  moist  and  subject  to  the 
competing  processes  of  erosion  and  uplift 
much  as  today.  The  air,  however,  was  dif- 
ferent, so  much  In  fact  that  it  would  have 
been  completely  Inhospitable  to  at  least  all 
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higher  animal  life.  Strange  gases  were  present 
such  as  hydrogen  and  ammonia  for  the  at- 
mosphere was  reducing,  which  means  there 
was  little  free  oxygen.  Other  gases  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  were 
present  but  In  much  larger  quantities  than 
today.  Certainly  gases  such  as  nitrogen,  per- 
haps carbon  monoxide,  and  sulfur  dioxide 
were  likewise  present  with  large  quantities 
of  water  vapor. 

Over  long  periods  of  time  these  gases  under 
the  constant  agitation  of  heat  and  ultraviolet 
light  formed  a  tremendous  array  of  com- 
pounds of  all  types  including  wonderfully 
complex  compounds  of  carbon.  There  was  no 
life  to  degrade  these  compounds  then,  so 
they  continued  to  Increase  In  numbers  and 
complexity.  This  chemical  evolution  finally 
developed  to  the  point  where  sufficient  or- 
ganic compounds  of  proper  complexity  were 
present  in  close  proximity  to  Initiate  and 
maintain  the  process  of  life. 

lilfe  In  this  primitive  form  involved  a 
process  of  reproducing  itself  and  a  process 
of  growth.  These  living  processes  required 
building  material  and  energy  which  the 
primitive  organism  i>erhaps  obtained  by  ox- 
idizing carbon  from  the  photochemically 
produced  organic  compounds  in  the  environ- 
ment. But  these  organic  compounds  were 
relatively  few  and  slowly  formed  by  present 
standards.  Thus  life  would  undoubtedly  have 
remained  simple  and  unimpressive  If  It  had 
not  been  for  the  evolution  of  a  tremendously 
Important  process. 

At  some  point  very  early  In  the  evolution 
of  living  things  some  organisms  developed 
the  ability  to  make  their  own  organic  com- 
po\ind8,  their  own  food.  They  did  this  by  re- 
ducing carbon  dioxide  using  water  and  the 
energy  from  the  sun,  producing  reduced 
carbon  compounds  of  a  higher  energy  state. 
These  compounds  could  be  used  by  the  orga- 
nism as  food  for  growth  and  energy  to  con- 
duct Its  living  processes.  The  byproduct  of 
this  reaction  was  oxygen  which  was  released 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  key  to  this  miracu- 
lous process  was  a  catalytic  green  pigment 
called  chlorophyll.  It  alone  was  able  to  take 
the  energy  of  sunlight  and  reduce  carbon 
in  the  living  cell  to  produce  the  countless  or- 
ganic compounds  we  know  today  as  a  product 
of  life  and  living  systems,  a  product  of  photo- 
synthesis. 

The  reaction  often  has  been  expressed  as 
below,  not  because  the  reduced  carbon  prod- 
uct was  a  six  carbon  sugar  but  as  a  simple 
way  to  show  the  reactants : 


Water -l-carbon  dioxide 
6//»  -I-         tCOi 


Reduced  carlx>n -Hnygen 


Sun  energ}' 

with  a  common  monomer  of  plant  synthesis 
as  a  result.  In  today's  higher  plants  the  raw 
materials  are  absorbed  from  the  soil  as  water 
by  the  roots,  and  carbon  dlo.xide  from  the  air. 
These  are  combined  In  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
by  the  green  pigment  chlorophyll  with  the 
energy  of  sunlight  to  produce  organic  com- 
pounds, above  represented  by  sugar,  and  the 
release  of  free  oxygen. 

The  photosynthetlc  reaction  represents  the 
storage  of  energy  derived  from  the  sun  in 
reduced  carbon  comp>ounds  (organic  com- 
pounds such  as  foods,  wood.  etc.).  The  re- 
lease of  energy  from  these  reduced  carbon 
compounds  by  all  living  organisms  is  called 
respiration  and  includes  metabolism  of  high- 
er animals  and  decay  caused  by  the  lower 
organisms.  As  seen  by  the  following  example 
It  Is  the  reverse  of  photosynthesis  and  is  car- 
ried on  by  all  organisms,  plant  and  animal 
alike. 

pliolo<)n*'ie  i?  (rnirgy 
a!>«or  «idl 
Carhon  dioxide -i-vB'er    jr*    foo-1.  wfKwl  "-oxj-p-n 

re'tiira'ion  diuTpy  relea'ed) 

Respiration  then  is  the  oxidation  of  or- 
ganic compounds   (the  combination  of  oxy- 
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gen  with  reduced  carbon  compounds)  to 
produce  carl>on  dioxide  and  water,  as  well 
as  the  production  of  energy.  Burning  of  or- 
ganic materials  Is  similar  to  respiration  in 
that  oxygen  Is  combined  with  reduced  car- 
bon compounds  at  higher  temperatures  to 
produce  carbon  dioxide  (the  fully  oxidized 
form  of  carbon)  and  water  directly  without 
being  mediated  in  a  biological  system.  Thus 
on  a  global  scale  if  photosynthesis  Is  pre- 
dominate, reduced  carbon  compounds  and 
oxygen  accumulate  at  the  expense  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water.  If  respiration  and  burning 
predominate,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  tend 
to  accumulate  at  the  expense  of  reduced 
carbon  compounds  and  oxygen. 

An  understanding  of  this  relationship  Is 
vital  If  one  is  to  vlsualiae  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  trends  set  in  motion  on  our 
planet  today  which  are  constantly  being  ac- 
celerated by  our  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion. With  the  evolution  of  the  photosyn- 
thetlc process  in  the  production  of  reduced 
carbon,  it  not  only  made  possible  the  pro- 
liferation of  living  forms  in  number  and 
complexity  but  made  possible  a  new  world. 
The  animal  kingdom  was  able  to  evolve  based 
on  the  photosynthetlc  process  in  the  pro- 
duction of  reduced  carbon,  it  not  only  made 
possible  the  proliferation  of  living  forms  in 
the  plants  they  ate  as  food.  For  the  source  of 
all  reduced  carbon  compounds  In  all  orga- 
nisms is  the  photosynthetlc  reaction. 

As  the  blomass  of  the  earth  slowly  began 
to  Increase,  likewise  the  concentration  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  increased.  For  the 
building  blocks  of  blomass  produced  by  the 
photosynthetlc  reaction  had  a  similar  pro- 
duction of  oxygen.  The  amount  of  oxygen 
produced  Is  somewhat  dependent  on  the 
types  of  organic  compounds  synthesized.  If 
the  reduced  carbon  was  in  the  form  of  glu- 
cose or  Its  polymer,  cellulose,  the  production 
of  oxygen  Is  nearly  equal  ton  for  ton  as  in  the 
idealized  reaction : 


1.47      0.8 
COi-I-HjO    -■ 


1  1.07 

C»HijO,-(-Oi 


Little  by  Uttle  some  of  the  organic  plant 
remains  began  to  acciunulate  in  small  de- 
posits covered  by  sediments  free  from  oxi- 
dation. As  each  increment  of  plant  material 
thtis  became  removed  from  the  normal  photo- 
synthesis-respiration cycle,  ito  increment  of 
oxygen  was  likewise  added  to  the  atmos- 
pheric pool. 

The  oxygen  concentration  In  our  atmos- 
phere over  geologic  time  continued  to  In- 
crease as  the  blomass  on  our  planet  In- 
creased and  part  of  that  blomass  was  stored 
away  as  fossil  fuels  free  from  oxidation.  It 
was  probably  during  the  tremendously  lush 
carboniferous  period  when  vast  deposits  of 
fossil  fuels  were  laid  down  that  the  oxygen 
concentration  in  our  atmosphere  reached  the 
present  level  of  21  percent. 

But  modem  man  has  now  arrived  with 
his  rapidly  increasing  numbers  and  his  vast 
appetite  for  power.  The  photosynthetic-oxl- 
dation  cycle  U  being  reversed.  For  perhaps 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  photosynthesis,  initiated  at  least  a 
billion  years  ago,  more  carbon  dioxide  is 
being  produced  In  the  biological  cycle  than 
is  being  consumed,  and  It  Is  projected  that 
at  least  three  times  more  carbon  dioxide  will 
be  released  thirty  years  from  now  than  was 
in  1960.  If  carbon  dioxide  Is  Increasing  in 
the  atmosphere  due  to  combustion,  oxygen 
must  be  decreasing.  The  quantities  may  be 
small  and  as  yet  difficult  to  measure,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  process  has  be- 
gun. If  the  sea-level  oxygen  concentration 
was  reduced  by  one  half  it  would  be  com- 
parable to  that  foimd  at  20,000  feet.  How 
much  oxygen  can  wo  afford  to  lose? 

It  Is  not  only  the  combustion  of  our  foe- 
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slle  fueU  wh)6b  Is  reducing  our  oxygen 
reserve,  but^  is  also  the  reduction  of  the 
oxygen  producing  base  Itself.  It  Is  said  that 
we  are  removing  from  photosynthetlc  pro- 
duction at  least  a  million  acres  a  year  In 
this  country  alone  by  construction  and  pav- 
ing. In  addition  we  are  seriously  ImpcOrlng 
the  photosynthetlc  production  on  many  mil- 
lions of  additional  acres  and  much  of  our 
aquatic  and  marine  enviornment  by  the 
release  of  manmade  toxic  materials.  This 
at  a  time  when  we  are  becoming  more  de- 
pendent on  current  blomass  for  oxygen 
production. 

Certainly  the  seas  and  our  forests  con- 
stitute a  very  significant  portion  of  this  cur- 
rent productive  blomass.  But  how  productive 
Is  this  photosynthetlc  base?  It  Is  calculated 
that  In  the  seas  is  fixed  more  than  half  of 
the  total  world's  production  of  reduced  car- 
bon by  the  photosynthetlc  process.  Thus  by 
the  relationships  discussed  prevloxisly,  the 
seas  presumably  should  produce  more  than 
half  of  the  annual  production  of  oxygen. 
But  It  Is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  orga- 
nisms of  the  seas  use  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  annual  production  of  oxygen  as  well, 
so  that  the  net  annual  production  of  oxygen 
from  this  blomass  may  be  very  small.  These 
communities  of  organisms  have  evolved  over 
tremendous  jjerlods  of  time  to  a  relatively 
stable  balance  of  respiration  and  decay  with 
photosynthetlc  production,  l^us  the  only 
net  annual  production  of  oxygen  Is  repre- 
sented jy  that  portion  of  the  current  blo- 
mass which  is  removed  from  respiration  and 
decay,  free  from  oxidation  as  a  rudimentary 
fossil  fuel. 

It  Is  true  that  a  significant  Increment  of 
oxygen  Is  represented  in  our  atmosphere  by 
the  current  blomass  of  the  seas.  But  the 
annual  production  of  oxygen,  within  the  lim- 
itations of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  climate  and 
the  evolution  of  more  or  less  productive  or- 
ganisms, will  be  very  small  In  comparison. 
And  the  present  Impact  of  man  knowingly  or 
not  Is  to  reduce  the  current  blomass  and 
thus  the  Increment  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
attributed  to  It. 

Thus,  It  U  with  the  climax  forest.  These 
forests  with  time  have  developed  into  stable 
communities  of  plants  where  the  annual 
photosynthetlc  production  is  closely  balanced 
by  respiration  and  decay.  There  Is  little  net 
production  of  orgaiUc  matter  per  acre  per 
year.  In  the  mature  climax  forest,  perhaps 
none.  If  there  is  no  net  production  of  organic 
matter  after  equilibrium  has  been  attained, 
there  can  be  no  net  production  of  oxygen. 
The  forest  Is  no  longer  a  producer  for  It  uses 
as  much  as  It  contributes. 

But  If  some  of  tt^e  fco-ests  were  harvested, 
converted  Into  long-lived  products  such  as 
building  materials,  and  replaced  with  vigor- 
ously growing  young  forests  perhaps  we  can 
Increase  total  productivity.  The  Increment 
of  oxygen  represented  by  the  usable  blomass 
of  the  original  forest  would  be  preserved  and 
an  additional  Increment  would  be  developed 
by  the  vigorously  growing  young  forest.  This 
Increment  of  oxygen  could  be  many  times  the 
productivity  of  the  original  forest  especially 
by  the  use  of  Intensive  management  and 
superior  strains  of  trees  developed  for  in- 
creased productivity.  For  as  we  have  seen  the 
more  wood  and  other  organic  matter  pro- 
duced per  acre  per  year  the  more  oxygen  is 
likewise  produced.  An  Intensively  tnanaged 
forest  may  easily  produce  three  to  four  tons 
of  wood  for  products  per  acre  per  year  and 
at  least  three  to  four  tons  of  oxygen  as  well 
during  the  same  period. 

Few  opportunities  exist  for  extending  our 
photosynthetlc  base  other  than  forestry  in 
this  generally  destructive  era  of  man.  Agri- 
culture Is  the  only  other  photosynthetlc 
based  Intensively  managed  renewable  blo- 
mass. But  the  food  shortage  pressures  of  farm 
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to  mouth  subsistence  found  In  a  large  part 
of  the  world  have  returned  most  of  the 
photosynthetlc  production  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  In  less  than  a  year.  The  oxygen 
Increment  from  this  production  Is  of  course 
lost  in  this  same  cycle. 

Man  must  understand  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  overwhelming  Influence  on 
this  non-renewable  planet.  He  must  be  able 
to  weigh  his  need  or  spiritual  renewal  in  an 
old  growth  climax  forest  which  better  helps 
him  understand  from  whence  he  came.  But 
he  must  balance  this  with  his  look  to  the 
future,  for  he  Is  not  yet  a  museum  piece.  In 
using  the  limited  resources  of  this  planet  In 
the  true  sense  of  Grosvenor's  conservation. 
For  this  we  must  all  develop  a  sense  of 
stewardsip  over  these  resources  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  In  their  use.  Man's  alterna- 
tives are  to  squander  them  or  tend  them. 
Does  man  have  the  will  to  face  his  future 
now?  If  he  does  not,  there  may  be  no  future. 


POLISH  CONSTITDTION  DAY 


BFKBCH  or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcEacAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Poland  have  a  great  history  of  which 
they  are  deservedly  proud. 

Not  only  have  they  a  reputation  for 
diligence  and  skill  as  workers,  but  they 
are  equally  well  known  as  accomplished 
masters  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  They 
are  also  famous  as  brave  and  courageous 
warriors  for  human  causes.  Innumerable 
Poles  have  staked  their  lives  for  freedom 
and  liberty  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
And  of  course  there  were  Pulaski  and 
Kosciusko  fighting  in  our  Revolutionary 
War. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
when  part  of  Poland  was  under  alien 
rule,  Poland's  leaders  tried  to  save  the 
remainder  from  sharing  such  a  fate. 
Mostly  for  that  re«ison  they  remodeled 
and  overhauled  their  governmental  ma- 
chinery, hoping  thereby  to  increase  their 
power  of  resistance  against  aggressors. 
The  Constitution  of  May  1791  was 
drsJted  and  adopted  with  that  in  mind. 
By  this  Constitution  the  old  abuses  of 
nonarchical  government  were  eliminated, 
and  a  t3T)e  of  limited  monarchy  was 
introduced.  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion was  expanded  and  the  peasantry 
was  placed  imder  the  protection  of  the 
law.  The  powers  of  the  nobility  were  cur- 
tailed, and  religious  toleration  was  guar- 
anteed. With  such  liberal  provisions  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was  regarded 
as  a  very  significant  document.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Poles  did  not  have  the  chance 
to  live  under  Its  liberal  provisions,  for 
soon  the  country  was  attacked  by  its  foes 
and  then  partitioned.  But  the  spirit  of 
that  Constitution  lived  in  Poland,  and 
still  continues  to  live  even  under  Com- 
munist totalitarianism.  May  3d  was 
Polish  Constitution  Day,  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican of  Polish  descent  I  was  pleased  to 
join  with  millions  of  other  Americans 
with  the  same  heritage  in  commemorat- 
ing this  event. 
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WHAT  IS  A  STRICT 
STRUCnONIST 


::oN- 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  MJRTON 

or  UTAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEilTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  5,  13l70 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  \tr.  Speaker, 
James  Kilpatrick  wrote  a  fcolimm  re- 
cently entitled.  "What  Is  a  Btrict  Con- 
structionist?" Because  the  phrase  is  so 
widely  used  these  days,  I  brilig  Mr.  Kil- 
patrlck's  observations  to  the  uttention  of 
those  who  may  have  missed  ' 

I  Prom  the  Deseret  News,  Ap: 
What   Is   Stwct   Consthu 

<By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Almoet  a  year  ago.  In  his  meriorable  press 
conference  of  May  22.  President  Nixon  ex- 
plicitly stated  his  Intention  to  nominate 
"strict  constructionists"  to  the  Federal 
bench.  He  has  used  the  phrase  several  times 
since  then,  most  recently  In  reference  to 
Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  and  the  question 
arises  anew:  What  do  we  meiJi  by  "strict 
construcUon"  of  the  Constitution? 

One  workable  definition  might  be  derived 
from  reading  a  recent  speech  by  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  i  position  as 
due  west  on  a  compass;  you  c<iuld  then  lo- 
cate "strict  construction"  as  due  east,  or  180 
degrees  around  to  the  right. 

Clark  U  perhaps  the  most  extreme  ex- 
ponent of  the  flexible  school  of  consUtu- 
Uonal  theory.  In  his  eyes,  the  Constitution 
Is  "an  old  piece  of  parchment"  filled  with 
"mere  words"  and  "antique  plirases."  In 
truth,  he  contends,  "there  Is  ro  immutable 
words"  In  the  Constitution;  tliere  are  only 
general  principles,  to  be  broa<|ly  appUed  to 
the  needs  of  each  generaUon  Tjie  Important 
thing  m  Clark's  view  U  to  dlvt  le  the  "spirit 
of  the  Constitution"  and  to  move  on  from 
there. 

The  strict  constructionist  tai  es  a  very  dif- 
ferent view.  In  his  talk  with  reporters  last 
May  Mr  Nixon  groped  to  explain  his  under- 
standing of  the  phrase  by  recalling  the  late 
Pelix  Prankfurter.  There  was  no  question 
that  m  his  social  and  economic  philosophy, 
Justice  Pranklurter  was  a  llt»er^;  but  he  reg- 
ularly upheld  State  laws  of  m  conservative 
character.  He  was  unwilling  to  substitute  his 
own  notions  of  desirable  social  IpoUcy  for  the 
expressed  will  of  a  legislative  bWy 

That  Is  stirely  one  hallmark  of  the  strict 
constructionist — that  he  recogixlzes  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  other  bn  nches  of  gov- 
ernment. Judges  are  not  thejonly  ones,  of 
course,  who  Uke  oaths  to  upl  old  the  Con- 
stitution. Congressmen,  senate  rs,  presidents 
and  state  legislators  take  theie  oaths  also. 
And  while  the  nine  members  o:  the  Supreme 
Court  necessarily  are  the  flnil  arbiters  in 
disputed  cases,  great  weight  ouj  ht  to  be  given 
to  the  will  and  the  intention  o  r  other  public 
servants. 

In  the  rulebook  of  the  strict  construction- 
ist, "Intention"  counts  heavily.  What  did  the 
framers  of.  say,  the  Pourteentli  Amendment 
Intend  to  accomplish?  What  (ild  the  ratify- 
ing states  understand  they  wire  accepting? 
If  these  things  are  to  be  chang^.  they  ought 
to  be  changed,  as  the  ConstitiJtlon  provides, 
by  amendment  only. 

Alas,  this  old  rule  of  navigation  has  been 
Just  about  scutUed.  The  amenoment  process 
U  too  slow  for  the  impatient  Innovators  who 
ruled  the  Court  in  the  years  o:'  Earl  Warren. 
If  the  Ramsey  Clarks  of  this  w(  rrld  have  their 
way  (and  they  have  had  the  r  way  In  the 
Senate  lately) ,  It  no  longer  wljl  be  necessary 
to  look  for  judges  learned  m  the  law.  We 
will  look  Instead  for  soothsajlers,  skilled  in 
communicating  with  the  "spUlt"  of  the  old 
piece  of  parchment. 
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Tboae  of  us  who  stand  due  east,  on  the 
side  of  strict  construction,  would  prefer 
Judges.  We  want  men  of  self-restraint.  We 
want  Tenth  Amendment  men,  who  believe 
that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or 
to  the  people 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  Justice  Black  re- 
marked recently,  never  was  Intended  to  sit 
as  a  constitutional  convention,  constantly 
In  session.  The  Court's  role  Is  to  Interpret, 
not  to  amend.  Permit  us  a  small  prayer,  as 
Judge  Blackmun  comes  on  for  confirmation, 
that  he,  too,  sits  on  the  eastern  rim. 
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LINK  BETWEEN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND  CRIME 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  of  this  House,  the  Honorable 
Claitde  Pspper,  delivered  a  cogent  pres- 
entation to  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  on  the  link  between  imemploy- 
ment  and  crime. 

It  has  been  my  pleasui*  to  serve  on  the 
Crime  Committee  with  Chairman  Pepper 
and  know  personally  of  his  concern  for 
the  frustrations  and  plight  of  those  out 
of  work,  underemployed  and  unemploy- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  incorporate  and 
make  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Crime  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper,  when  he  discussed  the 
link  between  crime  and  imemployment. 
The  statement  follows : 
TKSTIMONT  OF  Chairman  Clauds  Ptppeb 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  welcome  and  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  three 
manpower  training  bills  before  you.  I  am 
awed  by  the  amount  of  work  and  the  length 
of  time  you  have  spent  considering  this  vi- 
tally Important  legislation.  It  Is  my  hope 
today  that  I  may  convey  to  you  the  urgency 
which  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  feels 
about  these  bills.  My  work  as  chairman  of 
this  Select  Committee  has  given  me  a  unique 
opportunity  to  observe  the  relationship  of 
unemployment  to  coetiy  crime. 

The  Administration  must  be  commended 
for  realizing  that  a  more  effective  delivery 
system  will  result  If  the  vartotis  manpower 
activities  of  the  Federal  government  are  cen- 
tralized. A  comprehensive  approach,  a  gath- 
ering In  of  the  various  programs  that  spin 
around  In  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Is  an 
Important  step  in  making  these  programs 
work. 

The  problem  which  this  legislation  at- 
tacks— the  problem  of  people  without  Jobs 
or  the  means  to  acquire  them — Is  one  of 
our  most  pressing  concerns.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  February  reached  4.2  percent 
of  the  labor  force.  This  4J  percent  sounds 
small,  a  minor  problem.  But  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  4.2  percent  means  that  3.4 
million  persons  who  want  Jobs  don't  have 
them,  that  3.4  million  persons  are  without 
a  means  of  supporting  themselves  or  their 
families.  Each  of  27  of  our  States  has  pop- 
ulations smaller  than  3.4  million — the  num- 
ber of  people  out  of  work  In  the  whole  c»un- 
try. 

And,  I  might  add,  there  is  serious  ques- 
tion that  the  official  figure  of  3.4  million 


even  begins  to  approach  the  actual  situa- 
tion. Some  persons  have  been  unemployed 
so  long  that  they  despair  and  drop  out  of 
the  pool  of  those  actively  seeking  Jobs.  And, 
by  the  magic  of  statistics,  these  persons  no 
longer  are  counted  as  "unemployed."  Last 
year  there  were  about  600,000  of  these  "dis- 
couraged workers,"  according  to  the  Labor 
Department. 

Add  to  this  those  poor  and  transient  per- 
sons who  were  never  counted  In  the  1960 
census — wlilch  the  Labor  Department  uses 
to  calculate  the  size  of  the  labor  force — 
and  who  are  not  counted  as  unemployed 
today,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  gloom 
and  desperation  for  millions  and  millions 
of  citizens  of  the  world's  richest  and  most 
productive  nation.  The  situation  Is  sxich 
that  It  can  only  be  labelled  a  national  shame. 
As  If  these  arguments  themselves  were 
not  sufficiently  persuasive  to  demand  a  solu- 
tion now — and  I  think  they  are — there  are 
other  arguments,  doUars-and-sense  argu- 
ments. I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
only  one  cost  of  unemployment  with  which 
I  am  all  too  familiar:  crime. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  organized  crime 
costs  this  country  about  30  to  50  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  That  is  a  staggering  sum.  And 
while  the  nation  Is  finally  responding  to  the 
need  to  spend  more  to  fight  crime,  the  out- 
lay for  police,  courts,  corrections  and  re- 
lated activities  nowhere  begins  to  approach 
the  multi-bllUon-dollar  loss. 

I  say  to  you  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
deterrents  to  crime  Is  work.  A  man  with  a 
meaningful,  well-paying  Job.  a  man  with  a 
vision  of  a  better  life  for  himself  and  his 
family,  Is  a  man  not  likely  to  become  a 
criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has 
repeatedly  sought  work  and  failed,  a  man 
who  sees  the  future  In  terms  of  his  des- 
peration of  the  present,  is  all  too  Ukely  to 
engage  in  criminal  activities.  In  many  cases, 
It  Is  really  quite  simple:  a  man  with  noth- 
ing, and  with  no  prospect  of  acquiring  any- 
thing, steals.  And  how  do  we  calculate  the 
further  cost — in  terms  of  loss  of  self-respect, 
In  terms  of  loss  of  Initiative — of  a  man  with- 
out a  decent  Job. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  there  Is  a  direct 
correlation  between  those  population  groups 
with  the  highest  unemployment  rates  and 
those  population  groups  with  the  highest 
crime  rates.  In  »irban  areas  In  1969,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  3.1  percent.  In  pov- 
erty neighborhoods,  the  rate  was  5.6  percent. 
Teenagers — ^who  commit  a  frlghteningly 
high  percentage  of  crimee,  had  an  unem- 
ployment rate  nationally  of  13.8  percent, 
but  In  poverty  areas  the  rate  Jumped  to  19.9 
percent.  Yet  even  that  figure  hides  the  fact 
that  among  Negro  teenagers  living  In  poverty 
neighborhoods,  the  unemployment  rate  was 
27.9   percent. 

So  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  relation  be- 
tween the  tragic  statistics  of  crime  and 
the  appalling  statistics  of  unemployment.  I 
feel  most  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
massive  effort  in  manpower  training — coupled 
with  Jobs  for  the  graduates  of  these  train- 
ing programs — would  be  a  major  force  In  the 
fight  against  crime. 

While  the  public  is  clamoring  for  more 
funds  for  police  and  courts,  there  is,  un- 
fortunately, little  public  outcry  for  support 
for  the  kinds  of  manpower  training  programs 
that  help  people  stay  out  of  a  life  of  crime. 
We  m  the  Congress  must  be  courageous 
enough  to  spend  the  necessary  funds  and  to 
tell  the  public  why  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  Stelgers  bill,  the  only  one  before  you 
that  Includes  an  appropriation  figure,  pro- 
poses •2  billion  for  fiscal  1970,  rising  to 
»3  billion  for  fiscal  1974.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
suggest  to  the  subcommltte  a  specific  dollar 
amount.  But  I  think  we  must  all  acknowl- 
edge that  the  program  will  be  expensive.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  major  problem,  one  that 
assumes   even  greater  urgency  dally.  But  I 
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would  point  out  that  the  expenditure  for 
manpower  training  wUl  reap  large  dividends, 
in  both  tangible  and  Intangible  ways. 

And  yet  whUe  It  U  patentiy  obvious  that 
we  must  not  only  Improve,  but  also  expand, 
these  manpower  training  programs,  a  reverse 
philosophy  seems  to  have  taken  hold. 

In  an  excellent  article  on  corrections  In 
last  Sundays  New  York  "nmes  Magazine,  1 
was  distressed  to  read  that  an  apparently  suc- 
cessful manpower  development  training  pro- 
gram has  been  closed  because  of  fund  cut- 
backs. , 

The  center  was  In  tbe  prison  complex  on 
New  York's  Rlkers  Island.  Permit  me.  If  you 
will,  to  read  a  short  excerpt  from  the  article: 
•Most  depressing  of  all  are  the  currently 
abandoned  facilities  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment Training  program,  established  In  1965 
to  serve  both  adolescents  and  adults  on  the 
island   Six  trades,  from  metal  fabrication  to 
furnlture-reflnlshlng  and  repair,  were  taught 
by  a  staff  of  19  In  the  course  of  a  six-hour 
day  About  four  months  before  his  discharge, 
the   inmate   entered   a    related   program  of 
vocational  and  academic  coursework.  As  soon 
as  he  was  released,  he  was  turned  over  to  the 
MX)  T   in  his  own  community  and  went  on 
salary  according  to  his  family's  needs  until 
he  had  established  himself  In  his  own  trade. 
Some     900     adolescents     and     adults     went 
through  M.D.T.  with  excellent  results.  Thanks 
to  to  an  infectiously  ebullient  staff  and  a 
solid    community  follow-up,  recidivism  was 
cut  at  least  in  half;  by  some  accounts  It  was 
down  to  25  percent. 

"This   did    not    Impress   those    In   Wash- 
ington  whose   budgetary    priorities   do   not 
parallel  those  of  slum  dweUers  and  others 
who  suffer  from  the  antisocial  behavior  of 
deUnquents.    Three    times    now    funds    for 
MDT  have  dried  up.  Since  August,  1969.  the 
rooms     have     stood     empty— offset-printing 
equipment,  »30,000  lathes,  15  new  typewriters 
and  comptometers,  arc  and  electxlc  welding 
equipment,  woodworking  tools— while  a  few 
hundred  yards  away  thousands  of  the  frus- 
trated and  embittered  mill  about,  waiting  to 
be   released   to   the   streets   where    nothing 
awaits  them  but  more  of  the  same  and  an 
eventual   return   to   senseless   confinement.' 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind  of  "economy"  is 
neither  economical  nor  prudent.  Siirely  the 
cost  of  confining  a  man  for  even  a  short 
period  of  time  is  greater  than  the  cost  of 
training  him  so  that  he  gets  a  Job  and  be- 
comes a  tax-paying  citizen. 

Here  was  a  program  that  was  successfully 
breaking  the  Jail-release-back  to  JaU  cycle, 
and  now  It  Is  dead  because  of  "economy." 
Economies  of  this  kind  can  cost  America  Its 
future. 

Lest  the  picture  seem  to  bleak,  let  me  now 
turn  to  the  work  of  the  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers,  private,  community- 
based  programs  to  train  persons  for  Jobs.  In 
Just  sU  years,  the  original  center  in  Phila- 
delphia has  been  expanded  to  79  other  cities. 
This  program  has  received  some  Federal  sup- 
port, and  I  mention  It  as  the  type  of  private 
pro^^m  our  manpower  legislation  should 
recognize  as  successful.  Our  legislation  must 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract 
for  the  services  of  this  type  of  center,  as 
well  as  help  promote  other  Innovative  meas- 
ures. The  old  approaches  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting;  the  cost  of  experimentation 
Is  slight  compared  to  the  cost  of  failure. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this 
Subcommittee  and  this  Congress  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  so  that  all  who  want 
and  need  Job  skills  can  acquire  them.  But 
if  we  do  this,  and  no  more,  we  have  solved 
nothing.  A  skilled  person  out  of  work  is  Just 
as  hungry  as  an  unemployed  unskilled  la- 
borer. If  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
cannot  offer  Jobs  to  aU  who  want  them,  then 
the  Federal  Government  must  do  all  In  Its 
power  to  flU  the  gap.  As  you  know.  Congress- 
man O'Hara's  blU  Is  the  only  proposal  which 


meets  this  need,  by  permitting  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  contract  with  public  or  private 
non-profit  organizations  to  expand  public 
service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  I  submit 
that  this  U  a  useful  plan  because  It  looks 
beyond  the  training  program. 

It  is  fruitless  to  provide  funds  for  Job 
training,  while  taking  no  steps  to  ensure 
that  there  wlU  be  Jobs  for  those  who  receive 
the  training.  Indeed,  it  U  a  cruel  hoax  per- 
petrated upon  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged of  this  country  to  challenge  them  to 
think  In  terms  of  a  brighter  future  If,  In 
fact,  we  do  not  make  the  necessary  provisions 
for  that  future. 

It  is  unacceptable  that  we  should  have 
clironlc  unemployment  In  this  country  when 
so  much  work  needs  to  be  done.  Our  hospitals 
and  health  facilities  are  under-manned, 
housing  construction  and  urban  renewal  are 
only  creeping  forward,  our  schools  need  help, 
the  environment  needs  cleaning  up.  Why 
can't  the  Federal  Oovernnmt  help  get  these 
Jobs  done?  I  think  we  can  and  we  must.  Yes, 
the  cost  will  be  great,  but  so  will  the  div- 
idends. And  one  of  those  dividends  will  be 
helping  millions  of  Americans  feel  they  are 
making  a  valuable  and  necessary  contribu- 
tion to  American  We.  This  dividend  alone 
can  compound  enormously. 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  help  provide  these  pub- 
lic services  employment  opportunities.  The 
Important  thing  to  me.  however.  Is  that 
they  are  provided.  For  unless  there  are  Jobs 
for  the  graduates  of  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, we  are  not  tackling  the  problem  at 
Its  root. 

And,  as  I  said  before,  one  of  the  major 
benefits  to  be  reaped  from  an  effective  man- 
power training  and  public  service  employ- 
ment policy  will  be  a  reduction  In  the  crime 
rate.  To  me.  after  chalrlngs  of  the  Crime 
Committee  across  the  nation.  It  is  clear  that 
there  Is  a  profound  correlation  between  un- 
employment and  crime.  I  ask  you.  then,  to 
report  out  a  bUl  that  will  be  humanitarian, 
practical  and  effective.  We  have  here  a  chance 
to  make  our  people  happy,  our  ghettoes 
cleared,  our  streets  safe.  We  owe  America 
no  less. 
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centenary  of  Lenin  and  notes  the  bist<^cal 
influence  of  his  humanistic  Ideas  and  activity 
on  the  development  and  realization  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  rights" 

In  addition,  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion requested  Its  chairman  to  consult  the 
Director-General  of  UNESCO  on  the  partici- 
pation of  a  representative  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  symposium  to  be  organized  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  V  I.  Lenin. 
Tills  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Finland, 
India.  Mauritania,  Poland,  Senegal,  Ugralnlan 
SSR,  USSR,  United  Arab  Republic.  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  vote  was  as  follows:  In  favor:  Finland, 
France,  India.  Iran.  Lebanon,  Madagascar, 
Mauritania,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Poland, 
Ukrainian  SSR,  USSR,  United  Arab  Republic, 
United  Republic  of  Tang&nla  and  Yugoslavia. 
Against:  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States. 

Abstentions:  Austria,  Chile,  Congo  (Demo- 
cratic Republic  of),  Greece,  Guatemala,  Is- 
rael. Italy,  Jamaica,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
Peru  and  Philippines. 

If  there  was  ever  a  farce  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  United  Nations,  It  Is  this  resolu- 
tion which  provides  for  the  celebration  of 
Lenin's  birthday,  the  birthday  of  the  creator 
of  the  most  totalitarian  and  tyrannical  so- 
ciety in  the  history  of  manltlnd,  a  society 
which  lias  been  noteworthy  for  more  than 
half  a  century  for  its  blood  purges,  the  mur- 
der of  untold  millions  of  i>easants,  the  man- 
made  famine,  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre 
(which,  by  the  way,  occurred  exactly  thirty 
years  ago) ,  the  perennial  suppression  of 
every  single  human  right  as  well  as  the  So- 
viet alliance  with  Adolph  Hitier  which 
sparked  World  War  n. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  was  no 
audible  voice  of  the  American  Congress,  pro- 
testing this  outrage,  partiy  paid  for  by  the 
American  people. 

JtTLIUS  Epstkin. 
Stanford  University. 
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THE  U.N.  AND  LENIN 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OP   CALtPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1970 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Julius 
Epstein,  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace,  has  re- 
quested that  I  submit  for  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  his  letter  of  April 
20  to  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer regarding  the  celebration  of 
Lenin's  100th  birthday  on  April  22  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  article  follows: 

Thb  U.N.  AND  Lend* 

To  THE  EXAIUMEK : 

I  want  to  call  your  readers'  attention  to 
the  outrageous  fact  that  the  United  Nations, 
largely  paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer, 
will  officially  celebrate  Lenin's  hundredth 
birthday  on  April  22,  1970  and  thereafter. 

The  United  Nations'  Commission  On  Hu- 
man rights  adc^ted  on  March  13,  1969  a  res- 
olution relating  to  the  forthcoming  cente- 
nary from  which  I  quote  the  following 
pMragraph: 

"The  Commission  On  Human  Rights  wel- 
comes the  decision  of  the  General  Conference 
of  UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational, 
scientific  and  Cultural  Organization)  to 
make  arrangements  on  the  occasion  of  the 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  able  and  effective  citizen  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States— the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Over  the  years,  their 
ranks  have  been  filled  with  concerned 
and  active  women  who  have  devoted  their 
time  and  their  effort  to  the  education  of 
the  people  in  the  ways  of  the  democratic 
process.  In  the  tradition  of  nonpartisan- 
ship,  the  league  has  done  comprehensive 
studies  of  issues  and  candidates.  They 
have  been  an  important  link  between  the 
citizen  and  his  government. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  the 
knowledgeable  citizen  is  a  necessity — the 
Issues  are  too  important  and  the  conse- 
quences too  resoimding  for  a  poorly  in- 
formed populace.  The  league  has  exem- 
plified what  it  means  to  be  concerned 
and  knowledgeable,  and  they  have  helped 
others  to  be  the  same. 

This  week,  the  league  is  holding  their 
50th  anniversary  convention  in  Wash- 
ington. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  the  women  of  the  orga- 
nization for  their  years  of  service.  I  hope 
that  the  next  50  years  wiU  see  the  league 
continuing  in  its  successful  endeavors. 
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LEGAL  ASPECTS  OP  fcNVIRON- 
MENTAL  PROTECTION  AS  THEY 
AFFECT  THE  ELECTRKf  POWER 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MCSS 

or  aurotLHiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi  American 
Public  Power  Association  h^d  its  27th 
annual  conference  In  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
on  April  27-29,  1970.  Hundrods  of  dele- 
gates of  local  public  power  systems  re- 
viewed the  major  issues  facing  the  elec- 
tric oower  industry  in  the  IVIOS.  They 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  in- 
creasing conflict  between  the  need  for 
expanding  electric  power  generation  and 
transmission,  and  the  need  to  prevent 
environmental  degradation  which  gener- 
ating and  transmission  facilities  often 
inflict  on  our  water,  air.  land,  esthetics, 
and  quality  of  human  life.  Stome  of  the 
legal  issues  facing  the  electrii  power  in- 
dustry as  it  tries  to  meet  thel  skyrocket- 
ing demand  for  more  elecUJicity  while 
endeavoring  to  minimize  environmental 
damage,  were  explained  in  the  speech  at 
the  APPA  Convention  by  Phineas  In- 
dritz.  who  is  Chief  Counsel  o|  the  House 
Conservation  and  Natural  I  Resources 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations,  on  whidi  I  serve.  I 
think  his  excellent  speech  hais  consider- 
able information  that  will  Interest  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  tl>e  public.  I 
therefore  insert  it  at  this  pi)int  in  the 

CONCRBSSIONAl,  R«CORD :  j 

SPXBCH  of  PHDTXAa    iNliuTZ 

The  ©nonnoua  increaaes  In  population.  In- 
dustry, technology,  and  Uvlng  itandards  In 
this  country  create  a  voracloua|  deniand  for 
electric  energy.  The  conaumer  1  want*  elec- 
tricity Instantly  available  whenever  he  flips 
a  switch.  I 

This  demand  requires  the  elictrtc  utility 
industry,  already  the  Nations  largest,  to  dou- 
ble Its  capacity  every  8  or  9  yrars  Indeed, 
there  are  some  who  estimate  futiire  doubling 
every  7  years.  Meeting  this  demand  In  the 
next  20  years  will  require  coi^strucUon  of 
many  hundreds  of  new  giant  aower  plants, 
each  500  to  1.100  or  more  megaw^tte  capacity, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tilles  of  high 
voltage  transmission  lines. 

The  power  Industry  is  strivln|[  desperately 
to  build  these  facilities.  Yet  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  this  nation  U  on  the  i  erge  of  3ome 
critical  power  shortages  for  at  litast  the  next 
few  years 

Reserve  margins  during  peak  load  periods 
are  frtghtenlngly  thin  in  many  iiystema.  Last 
ye«tf  several  systems  reduced  voltage,  ap- 
pealed for  voluntary  curtailment  of  air  con- 
ditioning and  other  uses  of  eUctriclty.  and 
even  shed  some  loads,  in  order  to  dUtrlbute 
available  supply  with  least  hann  to  the  sys- 
tem and  the  community.  We  can  expect  to 
see  more  of  the  same  In  the  year  i  to  come. 

Until  recently,  the  public  gdnerally  wel- 
comed construction  of  power  facilities.  They 
provided  employment,  increased  the  com- 
munity tax  base.  Improved  5tan(dards  of  life. 
and  brought  the  convenience  $nd  economy 
of  electricity  to  home,  farm  andj factory. 

However,  the  very  process  ol  the  electric 
power  Industry's  geometric  growth  is  now 
raising  an  even  greater  challet  ge.  both  for 
Industry  and  for  government.  Tpis  challenge 
oomes  from  the  mounting  concern  about  the 
harmful    effecU    which    proliferating    bulk 
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power  facilities  have  on  our  air,  water.  land, 
scenic  \iew  and  wlidilfe. 

By  1990.  power  generating  plants  and 
transmission  lines  in  this  country  will  occupy 
over  11  million  acres.  Their  visibility  will 
Intrude  upon  many  more  millions  of  acres, 
including  areas  used  for  recreation,  parks, 
historic  sites,  residences,  wildlife  sanctuaries, 
and  other  non-industrial  purposes. 

Fossil  fuel  plants  already  spew  vast  ton- 
nages of  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxide,  and 
particulates  into  the  atmosphere. 

There  are  widespread  fears  being  expressed 
about  the  amount  of  rrtdloactlvlty  emitted 
from  nuclear  plants. 

Both  nuclear  and  fossil  fuel  generating 
plants  dissipate  enormous  amounts  of  heat 
into  both  the  air  and  the  waters  of  America. 
Even  hydroelectric  plants,  which  do  not 
pollute  air  and  water,  require  dams,  and  In- 
volve drawdown  practices,  which  change 
river  flow,  topography  and  ecology,  and  affect 
fish  and  wildlife. 

As  the  national  concern  about  contamina- 
tion of  the  environment  continues  to  grow, 
more  and  more  people  are  asking — what  will 
the  electric  indxistry  do.  20  years  hence  when 
it  is  5  times  larger,  to  our  air.  water,  land  use. 
esthetics,  fish  and  wUdllfe.  and  the  quality  of 
human  life? 

This  challenge  to  the  electric  Industry  Is 
very  real.  Let  me  cite  a  few  of  its  Impacts: 
Environmental  concern  killed  the  Nez  Perce 
dam  project  on  the  Snake  River  because  it 
would  have  blocked  flsh  returning  to  spawn 
in  the  Salmon  River; 

It  stopped  the  Marble  Canyon  dam  project 
because  It  would  have  backed  water  into  the 
Orand  Canyon  National  Monument; 

The  Cornwall  "Storm  King"  pumped  stor- 
age peaking  plant  has  been  involved  In  years 
of  litigation  by  citizens  who  oppKJse  its  scenic 
impact  on  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson  River; 
The  City  of  Woodslde,  CaUfomla  blocked 
construction  of  a  transmission  line  needed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  until  Con- 
gress stepped  in  to  work  out  a  compromise 
leading  to  a  less  visually  intrusive  line: 

Citizens  opposing  the  Calvert  CUffs  nuclear 
plant  point  fingers  of  concern  about  possible 
harm  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  from  discharge 
of  heated  water  and  radioactivity; 

The  State  of  Minnesota  insists  that  the 
Montlcello  nuclear  plant  must  conform  to 
much  more  rigid  requirements  on  radioac- 
tive discharges  than  are  sp>ecifled  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and 

Even  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  as 
head  of  a  department  with  several  ptower 
marketing  agencies  certainly  knows  the  im- 
portance of  expediting  the  construction  of 
more  power  facilities,  has  decided  that  it  Is 
more  important  to  stop  the  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Company  from  discharging  waste 
heat  from  Its  nuclear  plant  into  Blscayne 
Bay. 

The  electric  utility  Industry  can  no  longer 
plan  its  construction  of  generating  plants  and 
transmission  lines  solely  on  the  basis  of 
engineering  feasibility  and  economics.  It 
must  now  consider  the  impact  of  every  new 
facility  on  the  environment.  Will  it  pollute 
the  air?  Will  It  overheat  the  water?  Will  it 
Intrude  on  historic  and  recreational  sites? 
Win  It  uglify  and  scar  the  landscape?  Will 
the  public  view  the  harm  to  the  environment 
as  more  serious  than  the  threat  of  brownouts? 
As  you  might  expect,  this  rising  tide  of  en- 
vironmental concern  has  sparked  much  ac- 
tivity for  law-makers  and  for  lawyers,  in 
legislatures.  In  administrative  agencies,  and 
In  the  courts. 

The  new  attitude  toward  environmental 
protection  in  relation  to  more  bulk  power 
facilities  was  sharply  emphasized  In  the 
Scmio  Hudson  and  High  Mountain  Sheep 
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In  the  first  case,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Clrcvilt  stressed  "as  a  basic 
concern  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty 
and  of  national  historic  shrines,  keeping  In 
mind  that,  in  our  affluent  society,  the  cost 
of  a  project  is  only  one  of  several  factors 
to  be  considered."  (at  p.  624) . 

In  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  admonished  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  electric  industry 
(at  p.  450)  that: 

"The  test  Is  whether  the  project  will  be 
In  the  public  interest.  And  that  determina- 
tion can  be  made  only  after  an  exploration 
of  all  Issues  relevant  to  the  'public  Interest." 
Including  future  power  demand  and  supply, 
alternate  sources  of  power,  the  public  in- 
terest in  preserving  reaches  of  wild  rivers  and 
wilderness  areas,  the  preservation  of  anadro- 
mous  flsh  for  conunerclal  and  recreational 
purposes,  and  the  protection  of  wildlife." 

In  both  cases,  the  projects  were  sent  back 
for  restudy  and  reconsideration.  Failure  to 
consider  environmental  factors  had,  at  the 
very  least,  ca\ised  additional  delay  for  these 
two  projects. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  slippage 
In  construction  schedules  for  new  power 
faclllUes  is  due  solely,  or  even  largely,  to 
the  opposition  by  environmentalists  and 
other  citizens  groups.  On  the  contrary,  much 
of  the  delays  In  bringing  major  generating 
facilities  on  line  are  due  to  Inadequate  plan- 
ning and  forecasting  by  the  electric  Industry, 
which  has  grossly  luiderestlmated  electric 
load  growth;  unforeseen  technical  opera- 
tional difficulties;  and  delays  In  the  manu- 
facture of  equipment  such  as  pressure  vessels 
for  nuclear  power  plants.  However,  the  po- 
tential conflict  between  environmental 
values  and  the  need  for  more  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  is  becoming  greater. 
The  Scenic  Hudson  case  Is  also  significant 
for  its  substantial  expansion  of  the  Judicial 
doctrine  of  "standing"  to  sue.  It  ruled  that 
citizens  concerned  about  the  environment — 
about  aesthetic,  conservatlonal  and  recrea- 
tional matters — have  legal  standing  to  file 
suits  challenging  the  action  of  a  govern- 
mental agency's  ruling,  such  as  the  FPC's 
licensing  of  a  hydropower  project. 

The  Scenic  Hudson  precedent  has  been 
followed  In  many  later  court  cases.'  And  less 
than  two  months  ago.  the  Supreme  Court, 
citing  the  Scenic  Hudson  decision,  ruled  that 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act » 
any  person  who  is  "aggrieved  by  agency 
action  within  the  meaning  of  a  relevant 
statute"  has  standing  to  sue  to  change  that 
action,  and  that  his  interest  "may  reflect 
'aesthetic  conservatlonal,  and  recreational' 
as  well  as  economic  values."  ' 

These  decisions  forecast  that  there  will  be 
much  greater  opportunity,  and  likelihood, 
of  challenge  in  the  courts  against  the  ap- 
proval and  construction  of  power  facilities 
on  the  ground  that  they  unduly  Impair  the 
environment. 

But  even  more  drastic  complications  In 
the  life  of  the  power  executive  will  come  from 
the  wide  variety  of  legislation  now  being 
enacted  as  a  result  of  concern  about  the 
environment.  Legislation  of  this  sort  is  flow- 
ing not  only  from  Congress,  but  also  from 
many  state  and  local  legislative  bodies.  Fur- 
thermore, administrative  agencies  at  both 
Federal  and  State  levels  are  auloptlng  num- 
erous regulations  and  policy  statements  In- 
tended to  Increase  environmental  protection 
against  possible  adverse  effects  of  construct- 
ing new  power  facilities,  or  of  operating  exist- 
ing power  facilities.  We  could  not,  in  the 
limited  time  we  have  here  today,  discuss  more 
than  a  few  of  these  new  laws  and  regulations, 
or  pending  bills. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  new 
laws  Is  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  »  which  commands  Federal  agen- 
cies to  administer  all  their  activities  with  a 
keener    eye    toward     their    environmental 
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effecU.  The  Act  established  a  statutory  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  QuaUty  to  give  high 
level  guidance  to  the  Nation  on  dealing  with 
envlroixmental  problems.  In  addition,  the 
Act  directed  that  "all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall "  develop  procedures  which 
will  "Insure  that  presently  unquantlfied  en- 
vironmental amenities  and  values  "  be  given 
"appropriate  consideration  Is  decision-mak- 
ing along  with  economic  and  technical  con- 
siderations." 

The  Act  also  requires  "all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government"  to  prepare  a  "detailed 
statement"  to  be  Included  in  "every  recom- 
mendation or  report"  concerning  "Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment."  That  detailed 
statement  must  cover  each  of  the  following 
matters ; 

(I)  The  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action; 

(II)  Any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented; 

(ill)  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action; 
(Iv)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of   man"8   environment  and   the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity;  and 

(v)  Any  irreversible  and  irfetrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented. 

The  Act  also  requires  the  Federal  official, 
before  making  the  detailed  statement,  to 
first  "consult  with  and  obtain  the  comments 
of  any  Federal  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction 
by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to 
any  environmental  Impact  Involved."  Copies 
of  such  statement  and  comments  "shall  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Council 
on  Enviroiunental  Quality,  and  to  the  public 
.  and  shall  accompany  the  proposal 
through  the  existing  agency  review  proc- 
esses." (Sec.  103) 

In  addition,  the  President  Issued  Execu- 
tive Order  11614  on  March  5.  1970  (36  F.R. 
4247)  directing  all  Federal  agencies  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  public  hearings  on  their 
plans  and  programs  which  affect  the  quality 
of  the  enviroiunent,  and  to  "provide  the 
public  with  relevant  information,  including 
information  on  alternative  courses  of  ac- 
tion."" 

Some  of  these  requirements  are  already 
applicable  to  electric  bulk  power  entitles. 
For  example,  public  hearings  are  held  by  the 
AEC  on  applications  to  construct  nuclear 
power  plants,  and  by  the  PPC  on  applica- 
tions for  hydropower  licenses.  Both  the  FPC 
and  the  AEC  consult  with  other  agencies 
concerned  with  environmental  effects,  such 
as  the  Interior  Department  with  its  Flsh 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Geological  Survey  and 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  others. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1970  will  undoubtedly  result  in  revisions 
of  agency  procedures  which  will  enable  con- 
servation and  environmental  groups  to  have 
a  more  substantial  input  Into  agency  deci- 
sions. For  example,  on  March  31,  1970,  the 
AEC  adopted  a  statenent  of  general  policy 
to  Implement  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  That  new  AEC  policy  broadens  the 
opportunities  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
agencies  to  express  their  views  on  the  en- 
vironmental effects  Oi  licensing  nuclear  pow- 
er plants  and  plants  which  reprocess  fuel 
discharged  by  nuclear  reactors.  It  also  spec- 
ifies that  permits  for  constructing,  and  li- 
censes for  operating,  such  plants  must  re- 
quire observance  of  all  applicable  Federal  and 
State  standards  and  requirements  for  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  Including  con- 
trol of  thermal  effects  of  release  of  heated 
waters  from  such  plants.  I  can  foresee  con- 
servation groups  petitioning  the  AEC  to 
enforce  these  new  AEC  requirements. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  predict  exactly  what  will 
be  the  Impact  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  on  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial decisions  involving  future  electric  pow- 
er facilities.  But  It  Is  certainly  significant 
that  the  Injunction  Issued  only  2  weeks  ago 
prohibiting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  granting  a  permit  to  construct  a  390 
mUe  road  In  Alaska  In  connection  with  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline,  was  because  he  has 
not  yet  complied  with  thU  Act.'  It  thus 
seems  evident  that  the  viability  of  future 
electric  bulk  power  facilities  may  depend  on 
compliance  with  both  the  procedural  and 
the  substantive  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Electric  pwwer  generation  requires  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  cooling  water  to  ab- 
sorb the  heat  wasted  in  the  conversion  of 
energy  from  fossil  or  nuclear  fuels  to  elec- 
tricity. Experts  tell  us  that  within  the  next 
decade  the  electric  power  Industry  will  re- 
quire for  cooling  purposes  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  available  fresh  water  run- 
off in  the  Nation.  Because  warm  water  has 
less  oxygen  than  cool  water,  fish  suffocate, 
and  waterborne  organic  wastes  are  less  eas- 
ily decomposed.  This  ""thermal  pollution" 
(some  power  companies  call  it  '"thermal  en- 
richment" which  "enhance"  flsh  life)  is  now 
subject  to  at  least  two  Federal  Acts. 

First,  under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966 
(33  U.S.C.  466-1,  et  seq.)  all  of  the  states 
are  establishing  water  quality  standards 
which  include  limitations  on  changes  In 
temperature  of  Interstate  waters.  About  18 
states  have  not  yet  had  their  standards,  for 
at  least  some  of  their  Interstate  waters,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who 
Is  insisting  on  lower  maximum  tempera- 
txires  than  these  states  propose.  When  river 
temperature  reaches  the  maximum  allowed 
under  the  water  quality  standard,  no  more 
thermal  power  plants  can  be  built  on  that 
river  If  they  will  further  raise  river  tempera- 
ture. 

Second,  the  Water  QuaUty  Improvement 
Act  of  1970 '  signed  thU  month  by  the  Pras- 
Ident  requires  (sec.  21(b)(1))  that  any  ap- 
plicant for  "a  Federal  license  or  permit  to 
conduct  any  activity  .  .  .  which  may  result 
In  any  discharge  Into  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  "  must  provide  "the  licen- 
sing or  permitting  agency  a  certification 
from  the  State  ...  or  Interstate  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  .  .  .  that  there  Is  rea- 
sonable assurance  .  .  .  that  such  activity  will 
be  conducted  In  a  manner  which  wUl  not 
violate  applicable  water  quality  standards." 
I.e..  Including  the  standards  governing  max- 
imum temperature  of  the  receiving  waters. 
No  Federal  Ucense  or  permit  will  issue,  if  the 
State  or  interstate  agency  denies  such  certi- 
fication. 

This  requirement  clearly  appUes  to  nuclear 
plants  becaxise  they  are  licensed  by  the  AEC. 
It  probably  wlU  also  apply  to  moat  fossil 
fuel  plants.  Many  will  need  permits  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  water  mtake 
or  discharge  facilities  in  navigable  waters. 
Fxirthermore  the  Federal  government's  suit 
against  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company 
to  prevent  It  from  discharging  heated  water 
into  Blscayne  Bay  contends  that  heated 
waters  (plus  the  dead  bodies  of  micro-or- 
ganisms and  other  simple  plants  and  ani- 
mals killed  by  the  heated  discharge)  con- 
stitute "refuse"  under  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1899  (33  UJ8.  Code.  aec.  407) .  That  Act  makes 
it  unlawful  to  discharge  any  refuse  into  nav- 
igable water  without  a  permit  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  Supreme  CoMit  has 
niled  that  ""refuse"  means  virtually  all  "pol- 
lutants"— only  ""sewage"  and  runoff  from 
streets  seem  to  be  excepted.* 

Another  issue  now  being  hotly  debated  is 
whether  a  state  water  pollution  control 
agency   can   impose   water   quality   controls 
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applicable  to  radioactive  discharges  from 
nuclear  plants  that  are  more  stringent  than 
the  controls  Imposed  by  the  AEC.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  pre- 
empted state  authority  in  this  area  and 
made  it  the  exclusive  province  of  the  AEO 
is  now  being  litigated  in  Northern  States 
Pov>er  Co.  V.  Stote  of  Minnesota.  In  either 
case,  the  nuclear  power  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  satisfy  the  coimtry 
on  the  question  of  how  stringent  should  be 
the  standards  applicable  to  radioactive 
wastes. 

StlU  another  challenge  to  the  electric  power 
industry  Is  the  snowballing  concern  about 
air  poUutlon.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology has  estimated*  that  foasU  power 
plants  now  discharge  almost  60  percent  of 
the  sulfur  oxldee.  36  percent  of  the  par- 
ticulates, and  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  nitrogen  oxides  emitted  from  all  aouroea 
in  this  country.  The«  fossU  fuel  plants  will 
certainly  be  affected  by  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  (42  use.  1867.  et  seq.)  under  which 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  now  defining  the  boundaries  of 
air  quaUty  regions  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  Issuing  air  quaUty  criteria  and  con- 
trol technique  documenU  for  sulfur  oxldee 
and  particulates. 

Furthermore,  numerous  states  and  locaU- 
tles  are  adopting  more  stringent  air  qual- 
ity control  laws  and  ordinances.  Some,  as  In 
New  Tork  City,  limit  the  sulfur  content  of 
fossU  fuels  used  by  electric  utUitles. 

Such  controls  create  a  major  problem  for 
the  electric  utUlties  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  low  sulfur  coal  and  natural 
gas  for  fossil  fuel  steam  plants,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  altering  boilers  to  bum  subbituml- 
nouB  low-siUfur  coals  and  Ugnlte. 

This  concern  about  the  environment  Is  also 
speUed  out  In  several  major  bUls  not  pend- 
ing m  Congress. 

The  Electric  Power  ReUabUity  bill  intro- 
duced by  John  Moss  and  more  than  60  other 
Congressmen,  and  by  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy and  several  other  Senators  (HJl.  7016, 
H  R  7062  and  S.  1071,  91st  Congress) ,  would 
establish  a  five-member  National  CouncU  on 
the  Environment.  Independent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  That  Council  would 
review,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
FPC,  concerning  the  envlKMunental  Impact 
of  power  coordination  plans,  and  proposed 
generating  plantt  with  200  or  more  mega- 
watts capacity  and  transmission  faclUUee 
capable  of  carrying  over  200  kUovolts.  and 
FPC  licensed  hydroplants. 

The  bill  would  empower  the  Council  to  sus- 
pend action  on  the  proposal  untU  there  have 
been  hearings  and  a  decision  by  the  FPC. 
and  to  seek  Judicial  review  of  the  FPC's  de- 
cision. In  addition,  the  Moss-Kennedy  blU 
would  provide  wider  opportunities  for  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  present  their  environ- 
mental objections  m  pubUc  hearings  before 
the  FPC  and  In  the  courts. 

Another  pending  electric  rellablUty  bUl. 
prepared  last  year  by  the  FPC  while  I^ 
White  was  stlU  FPC  Chairman  and  Intro- 
duced by  Cong.  Macdonald  (HJt.  12585,  9l8t 
Congress)  would  estabUsh  an  Advisory  Panel 
on  the  Environment  whose  function  would 
be  very  much  like  that  of  the  National 
CouncU  on  the  Environment  of  the  Moss  blU. 
However,  the  Macdonald  bUl's  Advisory  Panel 
could  not  suspend  acUon  on  the  proposal  or 
seek  Judicial  review  of  the  FPC's  decision. 
Another  signlflcant  biU  Is  Senator  Muskle's 
"Intergovernmental  Coordination  of  Power 
Development  and  Environmental  Protection 
Act"  (S  2762.  91st  Congress)  on  which  hear- 
ings recently  began  before  his  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee.  This  bUl  would  authorize  estab- 
lishment of  regional  districts  with  boards 
whose  members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  states  within  each  region. 
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The  boards  would  appoint  interg  svernmental 
advisory  councils  composed  of  re|  iresentatlves 
of  regional,  state,  local  and  interiiatlonal  gov 
ernment   agencies,   the   public,   Ind   all   seg- 
ments of  the  electric  Industry.      | 

The  Federal  Government  would  promul- 
gate  criteria  for  developing  prt>cedures  for 
siting  and  construction  of  bulk  ^wer  plants 
to  comply  with  various  requirements.  Includ- 
ing control  of  pollution,  power |  needs,  land 
use  plans,  preservation  of  environment,  anti- 
trust statutes,  etc.  The  regional  Boards  would 
prescribe  the  procedures  for  complying  with 
the  criteria  and  for  Issuance  of  licenses.  The 
electric  utilities  would  propose  reliability 
and  adequacy  standards,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Federal  Government,  for  planning,  con- 
structing and  operating  bulk  ppwer  supply 
facilities.  Thereafter  no  such  facility  (de- 
fined as  generating  plants  of  4^0  or  more 
megawatts  and  transmission  ll^es  of  over 
200  kUovolts)  could  be  constructed  or  modi- 
fied unless  the  regional  board  (>ertlfiee  that 
It  compiles  with  the  approved  sTitndards  and 
procedures.  [ 

Even  more  far  reaching  Is  Sonator  Jack- 
son's bill  (S.  3354,  91st  Congres^  to  develop 
national  land  use  planning  byf  states  and 
interstate    agencies    under    granjts    admlnU- 
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tered  by  a  Land  and  Water 
nlng  Council.  All  Federal  agenc 
barred  from  approving   any  p: 
sistent  with   the  state  land   ui 
408(b) ),  and  would  be  required 
their  major  land  use  planning 
the  plans  of  other  Federal, 
agencies  (sec.  409(b)). 

Sen.  Jackson's  bill  U  not  1: 
electric  industry  and  Its  sltmg 
would  establish  a  framework 
land  use  planning  and  managei 
serve  the  environment  while  pr 
logically  sound  development 
water  resoxirces.  Sen.  Jackson's  bill  would  en- 
courage states  to  set  aside  somfe  shorelines 
and  other  areas  for  public  use  i  and  recrea- 
tion, while  reserving  still  other  areas  for 
Industrial  use.  including  sites  jfor  nuclear 
and  fossil  fuel  power  plants  and  corridors 
for  transmission  lines.  | 

These  and  other  legislative  eports  reflect 
the  national  concern  to  develop  letter  mech- 
anisms for  minimizing  the  erivlronmental 
Impact  of  future  power  facilities.  They  help 
stimulate  both  government  and]  industry  to 
give  further  attention  to  the^  problems. 
Several  excellent  reports  are  no^  available. >* 
These  studies  should  help  the  electric  indus- 
try plan,  site,  construct  and  opej-ate  Its  bulk 
power  facilities  so  as  to  provide  this  country 
with  the  electricity  we  need  whUe  preventing 
further  degradation  of  our  air.  water,  land, 
aesthetics,  recreation,  and  othe^  Important 
elements    of    our    environment. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

FOOTNOnS 

>  Scenic  Hudson  PreaervatUm  Conference 
V.  Federal  Power  Commiaaion,  3ii4  F.  2d  608 
(CA  2,  1966),  cert.  dm.  384  U.S.  941  (1986); 
Udall  V.  Federal  Power  Commiss  on,  387  US. 
428  (1967). 

»  United  Church  of  Christ  v.  F'.deral  Com- 
munications Commission.  123  U.3.  App.  D.C. 
328.  259,  F.  2d  994  (1966)  permitted  citizens 
having  no  "property"  interest  In  | the  Issue  to 
challenge  the  Federal  Communlcttlons  Com- 
mission's renewal  of  a  broadcast  license. 
Citizens  to  preserve  Overton  Park  v.  Volpe. 
Civ.  Action  C-70-17  (VS.  Dlst  Court.  W 
Dlst..  Tenn..  W.  Dlv.  Feb.  26.  1870)  allowed 
citizens  to  challenge  the  Dejartment  of 
Transportation's  approval  of  a  highway  route 
through  a  park  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Gandt  V.  Hardin.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Civ.  Action  1334  (U.S.  Dlst.  Covrt.  W.  Dlst. 
Mich..  N.  Dlv.  Dec.  11,  1969)  alloived  citizens 
to  challenge  the  Forest  Service's  decision  to 
change  the  Sylvanla  portion  of  the  Ottawa 
National  Foreat  In  Michigan  fnm  a  prlmi- 
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tlve  forest  area  Into  a  managed  recreation 
area. 

^  5  United  States  Code  702. 

'  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations  v.  Camp,  U.S.  (No.  85,  Oct. 
Term,  1969,  March  3,  1970,  slip  copy,  pp 
3-*). 

'Act  of  January  1,  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
190:  83  Stat.  852). 

•  Wilderness  Society  v.  Hickel,  CA.  928-70 
(DC,  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  April  13.  1970). 
An  injunction  was  issued  for  the  same  reason 
In  Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  v. 
United  States,  Civ.  A-6&-CA-119  (D.C,  WX>. 
Tex.  Feb.  5.  1970). 

^  Act  of  April  3,  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-224; 
84  Stat.  91). 

» United  States  v.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  362 
U.S.  482,  490  (1960);  H.  Rept.  91-917,  p.  16. 

•Report  of  Dec.  1968,  entitled:  "Considera- 
tions Affecting  Steam  Power  Plant  Site 
Selection",  pp.  29-30. 

"  Some  of  these  studies  are : 

(a)  "Considerations  Affecting  Steam  Power 
Plant  Site  Selection,"  by  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  December,  1968. 

( b )  "The  Electric  Utility  Industry  and  the 
Environment,"  Report  to  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty,  by  Electric  Utility  Industry  Task 
Force  on  Environment  (1968). 

(c)  "Working  Committee  on  Utilities." 
report  to  Vice  President  and  to  President's 
Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
(Dec.  1968). 

(d)  Joint  Committee  Print,  "Selected  Ma- 
terials on  Environmental  Effects  of  Producing 
Electric  Power."  Joint  Csmmlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  91st  Cong.  (Aug.  1969). 

(e)  Hearings  on  "Environmental  Effects  of 
Producing  Electric  Power."  Hearings  before 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Part  I 
(Oct.-Nov.  1969) ;  Part  H  ( Jan.-Peb.  1970) . 

(/)  "Major  Electric  Power  Facilities  and 
the  Environment,"  by  Plant  Siting  Task 
Force,  Edison  Electric  Institute  Committee 
on  Environment  (Feb.  1970). 

(g)  "Problems  In  Disposal  of  Waste  Heat 
From  Steam  Electric  Plants",  Federal  Power 
Commission,  1969. 
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ABILITY  STILL  COUNTS 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  nTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
occasionally  there  is  an  item  or  an  edi- 
torial In  the  daily  press  that  reassures 
us  that  all  of  our  old-fashioned  ideas  and 
values  are  not  misplaced.  For  example,  I 
found  the  following  editorial  in  today's 
Christian  Science  Monitor  rather  heart- 
ening: 

[From   the   Christian    Science   Monitor. 
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Ableness  Stux   in   VOCtTE 

There  Is  great  encouragement  in  the  Oal- 
lup  Poll's  latest  survey.  It  showed  that  86 
percent  of  Americans  polled  felt  that  ability, 
not  luck,  was  the  key  to  success  in  life.  This 
was  a  healthy  7  percent  higher  than  30  years 
ago. 

These  findings  are  significant.  They  show 
that  people  grasp  that  the  course  of  success 
In  their  lives  starts  within  them.  Despite 
the  circumstances  of  neighborhood,  social 
ties,  color  (most  blacks,  'Jie  poll  showed,  also 
thought  ability  not  luck  the  more  Imptor- 
tant),  or  religion,  the  Individual  can  better 
himself.  Even  young  adults,  whose  discon- 
tent with  older  ways  gets  such  notice  pres- 


ently, agree  their  fortunes  will  be  measured 
by  their  ableness. 

We  of  course  believe  all  should  be  done 
that  can  be  done  to  help  the  general  lot  of 
citizens.  The  government  and  all  organized 
groups  should  press  on  to  relieve  poverty.  Im- 
prove schools,  drop  bars  based  on  sex  or  age 
or  color,  even  the  lingering  prejudices  against 
certain  nationality  groups. 

But  It  woxild  be  a  mistake  to  think  that 
the  progress  of  Individuals  must  wait  on  the 
advance  of  the  group.  Oroup-centered  think- 
ing usually  is  limiting.  Intelligence  to  act 
and  think  rightly  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
group.  It  wells  up  Independently  and  spon- 
taneously m  the  Individual.  And  it  can  al- 
ways lead  him  to  better  his  own  lot.  and  in 
so  doing  show  the  way  for  others. 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  search  and 
destroy  operations  to  eliminate  the  fa- 
cilities from  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  direct  military  operations  in 
South  Vietnam  from  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries are  not  invasions  of  Cambodia. 
The  Government  of  Cambodia  welcomes 
them.  They  help  make  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program  of  President  Nixon  possible, 
and  they  will  protect  Americans  in  their 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  important  that  these  basic  facts 
be  understood  as  the  clamor  against  ap- 
parent further  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  rises  in  intensity.  Actually  what 
is  being  done  is  in  the  interest  of  getting 
us  out  of  there  faster. 

In  this  connection  the  attached  edi- 
torial in  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  of 
May  11,  1970.  is  worthy  of  thoughtful 
consideration : 

At  Long  Last  .  .  . 

At  this  Juncture  In  the  muddled  history  of 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  seems  that  the 
President  could  win  (or  lose)  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  either  by  pulling  out 
now — or  by  taking  some  decisive  action  to 
win.  so  we  could  pull  out  later. 

What's  divided  America  about  this  war  Is 
Indecision. 

What  Americans  won't  tolerate  Is  an  in- 
decisive war  of  Infinite  duration,  incompre- 
hensible, not  imderstandable — a  war  that 
has  neither  a  clear  ending  nor  a  clear  ob- 
jective. 

What  President  Nixon  has  done  In  his 
speech  Thursday  night.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  to 
make  It  clear  to  North  Vietnam  that  the 
American  people  are  more  willing  to  back 
General  Crelghton  Abrams'  offensive  spirit 
than  they  are  willing  to  keep  living  in  the 
chicken  coop. 

The  President's  goals  are  understandable: 
to  save  American  lives,  to  enable  Vletnamlza- 
tion  to  go  on  to  a  successful  conclusion,  to 
permit  self-determination  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  continue  to  fruition. 

The  Communist  effort  to  broaden  their 
bases  in  and  actions  from  Cambodia  could 
not  go  unanswered.  As  they  come  to  realize 
that  they  won't  be  permitted  to  fight  with 
Impunity  from  a  sanctuary  in  Cambodia, 
they'll  realize  they  have  to  go  somewhere 
else.  Since  the  Gulf  of  Slam  Is  to  the  South, 
perhaps  now  they'll  get  the  word  that  they'd 
better  go  back  North. 
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At  long  last,  the  President  seems  to  be  sig- 
naling a  significant  change  in  our  mlUUry 
posture  In  Southeast  Asia — perhaps  even  a 
change  In  our  objectives:  one  that  says  we 
wont  pull  out  while  the  Communists  con- 
tinue to  dodge  behind  arbitrary,  artificial 
lines  of  engagement,  be  they  In  Cambodia. 
Laos,  or  elsewhere. 

We  don't  know  if  the  President  has  con- 
strained General  Abrams  with  some  arbitrary 
line — what  will  happen,  for  Instance.  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  drift  out  of  sight  20  miles 
or  so  inside  the  Cambodian  border.  But  It's 
clear  that  some  of  the  constraints  are  off.  For 
the  first  time  since  1961.  It  looks  like  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  commanders  on 
the  grovmd  are  being  given  the  courageous 
political  backing  they  need  to  do  the  job 
they've  been  told  to  do. 

We  don't  know  what  limits  the  President 
has  set  on  the  distance  to  which  this  new 
path  leads.  But  we're  willing  to  follow  him 
for  the  sheer  pride  of  accompanjring  him  on 
the  trip.  The  Nixon  game  plan  beats  the  hell 
out  of  the  scenario  we've  watched  for  the  past 
nine  years  with  men  dying  while  their  politi- 
cal leaders  in  Washington  writhed  In  agonies 
of  executive  Indecision. 

The  indecision  has  been  expensive  for  this 
nation:  41.610  American  dead.  274.727 
wounded.  955  missing,  444  captured-^  or  In- 
terned. Plus  106,098  South  Vietnamese  dead 
(excluding  civilians  and  paramilitary 
forces) — and  3.787  deaths  among  other  free 
world  forces. 

More  Americans  are  bound  to  give  their 
lives  before  this  war  Is  over.  But  not  because 
the  President  tied  their  hands,  or  listened  to 
the  diviners  of  grand  strategy — and  platoon 
tactics — who  have  had  their  heads  burled  for 
years  In  the  Pentagon's  3  Vi -inch-thick 
Southeast  Asia  Statistical  Digest. 

As  the  President  put  It.  "The  time  has 
come  for  action" — not  another  statistical 
analysis,  but  a  Uttle  maneuvering  room  for 
the  guy  who's  under  the  gun:  General 
Crelghton  Abrams  and  several  hundred  thou- 
sand other  Americans  whose  necks  are  out  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  laid  his  neck  on  the  line  for 
them. 

He  Is  now  much  more  than  a  Commander- 
in-Chief.  He  Is  also  a  combat  soldier  in  the 
truest  sense.  We  could  pay  him  no  greater 
compliment. 

We  support  the  President  In  his  decision. 
We  think  all  Americans  stand  a  Uttle  taller 
for  It. 


DIZZY  PACE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYPOS 

OF   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  we  live  in  a  pretty  fast  world  to- 
day. Everything  is  going  faster  today,  in- 
cluding money.  However.  I  was  not 
aware  Just  how  fast  money  was  being 
spent  until  I  noticed  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Daily  News 
of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  last  week. 

I  believe  the  article,  which  follows, 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
some     members    of    the    bureaucratic 
brotherhood  here  in  Washington: 
DizzT   Pace 

We  know  for  sure  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment la  spending  our  money  at  an  enormous 
rate,  but  we  can't  always  comprehend  Just 
how  fast. 

But  some  people  In  Washington  have 
taken  the  time  to  estimate  that,  based  on 
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the  federal  budget  for  fiscal  1970,  our  gov- 
ernment Is  spending  122  million  an  hour, 
$367,000  a  minute  or  $6,116  a  second. 

At  the  rate  things  are  going,  before  you 
can  buy  an  envelope  and  stamp  to  write  a 
letter  of  protest,  you  may  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford it. 


VINCENT     R.     LOFTUS:      AN     OUT- 
STANDING   POSTMASTER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  the 
postmaster  of  a  relatively  large  New  Jer- 
sey city  is  not  easy,  for  there  are  many 
challenges  and  problems.  The  public 
often  takes  its  postmasters  for  granted, 
but  I  never  have,  for  I  know  how  diffi- 
cult their  jobs  are. 

I  am  proud  of  the  postmasters  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  but  there  is  one  of  them 
who  is  trulj'  outstanding — one  of  the 
best  in  the  Nation — Vincent  R.  Loftus, 
postmaster  of  New  Brunswick.  A  dy- 
nsimic  executive  and  a  man  of  great 
dedication  and  leadership,  he  has  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record. 

In  the  past  few  months.  Postmaster 
Loftus  was  honored  with  a  plaque  from 
the  National  Safety  Council  in  a  nation- 
wide National  Fleet  Safety  Council  Con- 
test, and  later,  the  U.S.  Post  Office  De- 
partment's Academy  Training  Institute 
opened  its  first  unit  in  New  Bnmswick. 
I  am  sure  there  were  several  reasons  for 
selecting  New  Brunswick  for  that  im- 
portant program,  but  I  believe  that  the 
fine  record  of  Postmtister  Loftus  was 
also  a  factor.  He  also  was  presented 
with  a  Superior  Accomplishment  Award 
from  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Direc- 
tor, Jack  B.  Pentz.  Vincent  R.  Loftus  is 
a  superior  postmaster  and  also  a  su- 
perior man — often  firm,  but  always  fair. 

I  hereby  insert  two  newspxaper  articles 
covering  the  National  Safety  Council 
plaque  presentation,  and  the  opening  of 
the  Post  Office  Department's  Academy 
Training  Institute — from  the  Home 
News,  and  the  Spokesman,  both  of  New 
Brunswick,  NJ.: 

POST   OFTICK    CAPTU«E8   TOP  AWARD 

Perth  Ambot. — Postmaster  Vincent  R. 
Loftus  and  the  New  Brunswick  Post  Office 
were  honored  last  night  with  a  plaque  from 
the  National  Safety  CouncU. 

The  New  Brunswick  Post  Office  finished  In 
a  three-way  tie  for  first  place  in  a  nationwide 
National  Fleet  Safety  Council  Contest. 

The  plaque  was  presented  to  Loftus  by 
Jack  B.  Pentz.  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Poet  Office  Region.  The  occasion  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters  held  at  the  Bel 
Air  Manor  Restaurant. 

Among  those  who  witnessed  this  first  time 
honor  for  the  New  Briinswick  Post  Office  were 
Rep.  Edward  J.  Patten.  D-N.J.,  Perth  Amboy 
Mayor  James  J.  Flynn  Jr..  Postal  Service  Of- 
ficer Frank  M.  Comer  and  Gerald  J.  Bu- 
chanan. Parlin  postmaster  and  president  of 
the  state  chapter. 

Postal  Academt  Opens  Its  Doors  in  New 
Brunswick 
The  U.S.  Post  Office  Department's  Academy 
Training  Institute  was  formally  opened  yes- 
terday at  ceremonies  in  New  Brunswick. 
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Located  In  the  new  plaza  building,  the  op- 
eration wiU  serve  as  the  nerve  center  for  field 
training  programs  in  six  cities  throughout 
the  nation.  The  venture  Is  aimed  at  moti- 
vating, educating  and  training  school  drop- 
outs in  the  16  to  21  age  bracket  as  well  as 
postal  employes  who  have  been  unable  to 
qualify  for  advancement  within  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  May,  the  pilot  program  will  expand  to 
Newark,  Washington,  D.C,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  and  Detroit. 

The  New  Brunswick  facility  will  serve  as 
the  clearing  house  for  recruiting,  selecting, 
training  and  evaluating  all  program  person- 
nel. Local  volunteer  postal  employes  will  staff 
the  academies  on  a  full-time  basis. 

seventy  trainees 

The  program  presently  embraces  some  70 
trainees.  Prior  to  field  assignments,  they  will 
receive  Instruction  In  management  training, 
social  systems  evaluation  and  "street-work" 
concepts — which  entails  exposure  to  ghetto 
areas. 

Program  officials  predict  that  about  2,000 
dropouts  will  have  gone  through  the  ranks 
of  the  program  by  1972.  In  addlUon,  they 
project  some  700  postal  employes  in  lower- 
level  positions  will  receive  training  for  Job 
advancement. 

The  six-day  effort  was  unveiled  In  early 
January  by  Postmaster  General  Winton  M. 
Blount.  The  cost  of  the  new  academy  is  esti- 
mated at  $1.1  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
with  the  tab  to  be  shared  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

prime  force 

Kenneth  A.  Housman,  assistant  postmaster 
general  for  personnel,  was  the  prime  force 
behind  the  effort.  He  enlisted  the  support  of 
1.660  volunteer  postal  counselors  last  sum- 
mer to  provide  summer  emplojrment  for  over 
8,000  Inner -city  youngsters. 

After  assessing  the  results  of  the  fledgling 
program,  the  Postal  Def>artment  will  consider 
further  expansion  of  the  academies. 

"The  f>05tal  academy  program  in  no  way 
competes  with  established  educational  fa- 
cilities." Blount  said.  "The  thing  to  remem- 
ber Is  that  the  youngsters  we  are  going  to 
train  are  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  the 
normal  stream  of  education — they  are  living 
in  the  streets,  largely  unemployed,  without 
the  skills  to  satisfy  their  needs." 

The  quality  for  the  program,  a  youth  must 
be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  not  older  than 
21.  He  must  also  be  recommended  by  a  postal 
academy  street  worker. 


PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  DAY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
statement  regarding  Pan-American  Cof- 
fee Day  in  the  Record  at  this  pwint: 

The  economic  and  social  significance  of 
coffee — ^Latln  America's  most  Important  ex- 
port and  our  own  country's  most  pc^ular 
beverage — was  highlighted  In  fiesta  fashion 
on  April  15.  when  Pan  American  Coffee  Day 
was  celebrated  In  Washtagton. 

Pan  American  Ooffee  Day,  a  traditional  ob- 
servance of  Pan  American  Week,  was  marked 
with  a  reception,  sponsored  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  (OAS)  and  the 
Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  Building  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

A  feature  of  the  fiesta  was  the  brewing  and 
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serving  of  coffee  from  every  one  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  which  produce  and 
export  coffee  to  the  United  States — 18  in  all. 
In  addition,  two  coffees  grown  In  our  own 
country — from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico — and 
a  secret  Latin  American  blend.j  prepared  by 
the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau's  Coffee 
Brewing  Center,  were  also  available  to  the 
more  than  500  distinguished  ^est«. 

Virtually  every  one  of  the!  24  member 
countries  of  the  OAS  was  represented  by  an 
ambassador  or  other  high-ranking  diplomat 
at  the  reception.  Many  Latin  American  en- 
voys to  the  White  House  also  aktended  with 
their  wives.  High  Washington  officials,  in- 
cluding Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Special  Assistant 
to  President  Nixon  for  Natlonall  Security  Af- 
fairs. Joined  the  flesta  celebration,  together 
with  members  of  Congress,  representatives 
of  the  International  Institution^,  and  leading 
members  of  the  press  and  other  media. 

On  arrival,  the  guests  were  gteeted  by  Mr. 
Galo  Plaza  of  Ecuador.  Secretaty-General  of 
the  OAS:  Dr.  Bernardo  Rueda.  of  Colombia, 
Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  Cqalrman:  Am- 
bassador Raul  A.  QvUjano.  of  ^i^t^^Q^-  f*- 
cently  elected  Chairman  of  thf  OAS  Coun- 
cil; and  Dr.  Ren^  Montes  (who)  flew  directly 
from  Guatemala  to  attend  the  4ffalr ) .  Coun- 
cil Chairman  of  the  Pan-Am4rican  Coffee 
Bureau.  j 

During  a  teief  Interlude  in  t^e  festivities, 
three  short  speeches  were  made!  to  the  audi- 
ence and  carried  to  all  of  Litln  America 
through  OAS  and  Voice  of  Amei^ca  radio  aind 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  television. 
All  speakers  called  for  continued  support  fen: 
the  International  Coffee  Agreefnent. 

Secretary  Oeneral  Oalo  Plaza  $ald : 

"Once  again  we  celebrate  Coff^  Day  In  the 
House  of  the  Americas,  as  a  salute  to  a  prod- 
uct that  Is  of  vital  Importance  I  to  the  econ- 
omies of  fifteen  Latin  Amerlcai^  nations  and 
is  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion of  the  United  SUtea.  ] 

"Important  though  coffee  is  io  our  econo- 
mies. I  feel  that  we  will  not  be  aple  to  achieve 
our  development  goals  and  m^t  the  chal- 
lenges of  unemployment  and  iinstable  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  unless  we  diversify 
our  production  and  establish  nfw  industries. 
Today  coffee  Is  the  backbone  of  many  of  our 
economies,  but  we  are  working  toward  the 
day  when  Latin  America  will  be  identified 
not  only  with  coffee  and  basic  |>roducts,  but 
with  a  dynamic  manufacturing^  sector  and  a 
wide  variety  of  advanced  industfies. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  hope  that  youll 
still  drink  our  coffee."  [ 

Dr.  Rueda's  remarks  follow  in  part: 

"On  behalf  of  the  executive  px)ard  of  the 
Pan- American  Coffee  Bureau,  jl  am  happy 
to  welcome  all  of  you  to  thi4  celebration, 
marking  Pan  American  Coffee  bay.  We  have 
a  special  reason  to  be  here  today  and  to  de- 
vote this  day  to  coffee.  | 

"For  coffee  is  not  only  the  favorite  drink 
of  America;  it  also  represents  tie  tradlUonal 
link  between  the  Americas.  1 

"Coffee  and  coffee  trade  have^  brought  our 
nations  even  closer  together  Lai  recent  years 
through  a  remarkable  demonslB-atlon  of  in- 
ternational cooperation — the  International 
Coffee  Agreement. 

"An  unusual  experiment  In  international 
trade  relations,  the  Agreement  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  in  bringing  stablUtf  to  the  world 
market,  thus  allowing  the  cotSee  producing 
countries  a  successful  long-ratige  planning 
of  their  economies.  T 

A  response  was  made  by  Joseph  John  Jova, 
the  VS.  Ambassador  to  the  OA^f^ 

"It  Is  entirely  appropriate  thit  a  salute  to 
coffee  should  be  an  important'  part  of  Pan 
American  Week  because  It  U  the  United 
States'  second  major  import,  aitd  the  second 
largest  export  from  the  developing  world,  and 
also  because  coffee  Is  a  product  whose  earn- 
ings go  to  so  many  little  pocketa.  Although  it 
la  second  to  petroleum  it.  unlike  petrol.  Is 
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primarily  produced  by  thousands  of  small 
entrepreneurs  and  the  agreement  which  pro- 
tects those  producers  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  economic  and  political  via- 
bility of  the  coffee  producing  nations. 

"There  are  41  producing  countries  and  31 
consumers. 

"The  goals  of  the  coffee  agreement  are:  To 
assure  adequate  supplies  and  equitable 
prices. 

"To  avoid  the  hardships  caused  by  exces- 
sive fluctuations. 

"To  contribute  to  the  development  of  pro- 
ductive resources  and  promote  employment 
in  the  member  countries." 

Earlier.  Pan  American  Coffee  Day  was  offi- 
cially proclaimed  by  Ambassador  Raiil  A. 
Quljano  of  Argentina,  Chairman  of  the  Per- 
manent Council  of  the  OAS.  He  declared: 

"Whereas  the  strong  bonds  which  unite  the 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  be- 
ing reaffirmed  during  this  80th  Anniversary 
of  the  Inter-American  System  and  during 
this  annual  observance  of  Pan  American 
Week:  and 

"Whereas  the  vitality  and  prosperity  of  the 
entire  Hemisphere  are  dependent  upon  a 
broad  and  stable  trade  between  aU  the  na- 
tions of  the  Americas;  and 

"Whereas  coffee  is  the  predominant  com- 
modity in  inter-American  commerce,  the 
largest  single  Import  of  the  United  States  and 
the  greatest  agricultural  export  of  Latin 
America:  and 

"Whereas  coffee  is  also  the  favorite  bever- 
age of  tile  Americas  and  the  long-accepted 
symbol  of  good  will  and  friendship  among  all 
peoples: 

"Now.  therefore,  I,  Rai^I  A.  Quljano,  Chair- 
man of  the  Permanent  Council  ot  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  do  h«»by  pro- 
claim Wednesday,  April  15.  as  Coffee  Day 
throughout  the  Americas." 
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A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE — 
CINCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  a  national  day  of  cele- 
bration for  Mexico,  our  great  and  friend- 
ly neighbor  to  the  South.  As  a  Congress- 
man from  Texas,  a  State  which  has  a 
large  population  of  Mexican-Americans. 
I  feel  that  this  holiday,  commemorating 
the  Battle  of  Puebla.  fought  May  5,  1862, 
deserves  special  acknowledgement.  The 
Tictory  of  that  battle  gave  the  people  of 
Mexico  new  faith  that  they  could  defeat 
the  French  Invaders  and  gain  their  in- 
dependence. 

Particularly  appropriate  is  that  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  is  being  held  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  today  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing of  the  United  States.  The  opening 
plenary  session  took  place  In  the  historic 
Old  Supreme  Court  Room  which  served 
originally   as   the  Senate  Chamber. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  House 
delegate  participating  in  the  conference, 
it  was  a  prlviledge  for  me  to  listen  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Mexican  delegation, 
the  Honorable  Senator  Manuel  Ber- 
nardo Aguirre.  speak  of  the  stirring  gal- 
lantry of  the  Mexicans  in  their  battle 
with  the  French. 

The  spirit  of  pride  and  independence 


which  resulted  from  that  event  is  even 
greater  in  the  people  of  Mexico  today. 
They  remember,  as  we  all  should,  the 
able  Gen.  Ignacio  Zarogoza  who  led  the 
Mexicans  against  the  French  at  Puebla. 
Oeneral  Zaragoza  was  bom  in  Goliad, 
Tex.,  and  south  of  that  city  a  State  park 
has  been  named  in  his  memory. 

Others  took  part  in  today's  opening 
ceremonies  as  well,  pledging  strong  and 
growing  cooperation  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  which  I  also  fa- 
vor. The  Honorable  William  P.  Rodgers, 
Secretary  of  State,  Senator  Mdce  Mans- 
field, and  U.S.  Representatives  Robert 
Ndc,  also  extended  their  felicitations  to 
the  members  of  the  conference. 

Cinco  de  Mayo — the  5th  of  May — to- 
day we  all  give  special  honor  to  an  oc- 
casion of  great  importance  to  the  people 
of  Mexico. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  today  when  the 
House  again  commemorates  the  birthday 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  our  observance  of  that 
great  day  In  world  history. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  a  glorious  one 
beyond  measure. 

For  centuries  the  Polish  people  have 
struggled  against  virtually  every  form 
of  tyranny. 

Time  and  time  a^ain  they  have  thrown 
off  their  oppressors,  only  to  have  others 
take  their  place  to  deny  freedom  to  the 
great  Polish  Nation  and  its  gallant 
people. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  one  of  almost 
continuous  bloodshed  and  sacrifice  for 
the  cause  of  God  and  country,  the  sacred 
right  of  conscience,  the  moral,  religious 
convictions  of  its  people  in  their  deter- 
mined struggle  to  enthrone  and  defend 
freedom  and  personal  liberty  in  their 
coimtry  and  to  live  imder  a  government 
of  their  own  choice. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recount,  be- 
cause they  are  too  nimierous,  the  In- 
stances throughout  history  when  the 
Polish  people  spilled  their  blood  and  lost 
their  lives  by  the  thousands  In  their 
struggle  for  free  religious  worship,  for 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit,  the  right 
of  personal  liberty,  and  a  government 
dictated  and  controlled  not  by  tyrants, 
but  by  free  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  great  injustices  of  history 
was  the  unconscionable,  diplomatic  con- 
signment of  the  great,  free,  Polish  people 
to  the  domination  and  ruthless  dictator- 
ship of  world  communism  in  the  so-called 
agreements  following  World  War  n. 

If  the  American  people  had  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  question 
at  the  time,  Uie  proposed  plan  to  turn 
over  the  Polish  nation  and  its  brave.  God- 
fearing people  to  brutal  Communist  rule, 
it  would  have  been  rejected  by  Americans 
in  an  overwhelming  vote  of  protest  that 
this  Nation  should  ever  acquiesce  in  the 
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wholesale  annexation  of  Poland  and  sev- 
eral other  nations  and  people  cherishing 
freedom  to  the  ruthless  rule  of  the  Com- 
munist police  state. 

It  Is  incredible  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment ever  should  have  been  made  which 
resulted  in  turning  over  millions  and 
millions  of  people  in  Central  Europe  and 
elsewhere  to  the  control  and  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation of  Communist  governments. 

Such  a  move  was  not  sanctioned  by  any 
moral  principle,  nor  could  it  be  Justified 
on  any  ground  save  that  of  the  sheerest 
kind  of  expediency  and  defeatism. 

This  lamentable  concession  involved 
several  aspiring  nations  yearning  and 
struggling  to  be  free  and  to  enjoy  the 
God-given  rights  and  fruits  of  democratic 
representative  government  ordained  and 
controUed  by  the  people  themselves  and 
not  the  masters  of  a  totalitarian  regime. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  day  will  never 
dawn  in  this  country,  or  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  when  oppressed  peo- 
ples, their  sympathizers  and  allies  will 
submit  to  the  deplorable  arrangements 
that  force  them  against  their  wUl.  and 
against  their  most  sacred  principles,  to 
be  arbitrarUy  shut  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 

Their  day  of  liberation  will  be  assured 
by  world  public  opinion  and  understand- 
ing. 

The  Polish  people  will  never  be  re- 
signed to  tyranny,  and  people  in  this 
country  who  believe  in  freedom  and 
democracy,  and  the  rights  of  man,  will 
never  be  content  or  satisfied  until  the 
Polish  people  and  others  like  them  who 
are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will  be  re- 
leased from  the  cruel  bondage  of  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  religious  slavery, 
wherever  it  may  exist. 

On  this  Polish  Constitution  Day,  it  Is 
appropriate  that  this  House  representing 
the  American  people  should  express 
again  its  respect  and  admiration  for  Po- 
land and  its  oppressed  people. 

It  is  an  occasion  when  we  must  speak 
out  boldly  and  send  comforting  and  en- 
couraging messages  of  hope  and  inspira- 
tion to  these  gallant  people  that  here 
in  this  country  they  have  friends  who 
will  stand  by  them  and  with  them  until 
they  have  regained  the  heritage  of  lib- 
erty, Justice,  and  democratic  ideals  guar- 
anteed to  all  men  and  women  by  their 

So  let  this  day  be  memorable  in  our 
history. 

Let  it  again  herald  to  the  whole  world. 
Including  the  oppressors,  that  this  House 
and  the  American  people  deplore  and 
resent  the  Iron  chains  that  bind  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  that  we  will  never  be 
content  or  satisfied  until  these  shackles 
are  broken,  and  the  Polish  people  can 
enjoy  once  again  the  blessing  of  freedom 
and  Justice  that  the  Good  Lord  intended 
that  they  should  enjoy. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  should  coincide  this  year 
with  the  horrible  Katyn  Massacre  which 
w«is  one  of  the  blackest  instances  of 
human  debasement  and  treachery  in  the 
history  of  mankind  when  thousands  of 
Polish  leaders  were  bestially  slaughtered 
in  the  Katyn  Forest  and  buried  In  mass 
graves,  and  additional  thousands  of  Po- 


lish ofBcers  in  another  Polish  camp  dis- 
appeared from  sight  and  never  were 
heard  from  again. 

It  was  estimated  by  reliable  leaders 
who  studied  the  facts  of  these  mass 
slaughters  that  over  14,000  Polish  officers 
and  Intellectuals  were  the  victims  of  an 
unspeakable  genocide  at  the  hands  of 
their  oppressors,  and  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  this  great  House,  which 
conducted  an  extended  Investigation'  of 
these  outrages,  they  were  covered  up  and 
never  fully  revealed  to  the  world  in  the 
starkness  of  their  perfidy,  besUallty,  and 
inhumanity  to  man. 

Some  day  the  true  facts  of  these  ter- 
rible blood  baths  will  be  revealed  for  all 
peoples  to  read  and  to  know  In  their  di- 
abolical nakedness. 

If  the  American  people,  and  other  free 
peoples,  shall  not  learn  from  incidents 
like  this  the  nature  and  tactics  of  those, 
who  promise  cooperation  to  the  world, 
and  yield  up  treachery,  conspiracy,  and 
tyranny  instead,  there  will  be  little  hope 
for  others,  in  time,  to  escape  the  same 
fate  that  has  been  dealt  out  to  the  piti- 
able, martyred  victims  of  Polish  genocide. 
As  we  struggle  for  freedom  and  a  world 
organized  on  the  rule  of  law  and  peace, 
let  us  be  realistic  enough  to  recognize 
what  the  real,  hard  facts  of  the  present 
world  situation  are. 

It  Is  time  for  those  who  preach  world 
cooperation  and  peaceful  coexistence  to 
show  by  their  actions  that  they  mean 
what  they  say.  It  is  time  for  them  and  all 
nations  and  people  to  join  together  and 
the  world  for  universal  peace  before  the 
world  Is  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  world  has  had  too  much  of  mass 
murder,  sorrow,  deceit,  and  treachery, 
and  now  the  time  has  come  to  let  all 
peoples  know  what  this  Nation  expects 
other  nations  to  treat  us  with  the  same 
candor,  good  faith,  and  desire  for  friend- 
liness and  pesuseful  relations  that  we  ex- 
hibit toward  them. 

Cooperation  is  not  one-sided.  Peaceful 
coexistence  is  not  Just  a  pious  hope, 
preached  and  then  Ignored,  but  a  goal 
to  be  zealously  reached  by  all  pe<:vles  in 
good  faith,  if  true,  world  peace  based  on 
human  brotherhood  and  love  is  to  be 
realized. 

So  today,  as  we  hail  the  great  Polish 
people — their  courage,  their  personal 
bravery.  Ideals  of  self-determination,  and 
high  resolve  for  liberty  and  Justice — let 
us  reaffirm  our  own  faith  for  the  ideals 
for  which  the  Polish  people  fought  and 
have  given  so  much  of  their  blood,  be- 
cause they  are  the  ideals  of  free  men  and 
women  the  world  over. 

Let  It  be  known  to  ail  concerned  that 
we  have  in  mind  our  own  origins — that 
we  will  defend  with  our  lives  and  re- 
sources, if  necessary,  our  rights  as  free 
men  and  women — that  we  will  never 
surrender  them,  and  we  will  never  let 
anyone  take  them  away  from  us  either 
by  treachery  or  force.  And  we  wiU  stand 
for  freedom  and  Justice  for  all  those  who 
would  embrace  them. 

That  is  the  message  we  must  send  to 
the  Polish  people  today,  and  I  repeat:  To 
all  those  to  whom  these  high  and  deter- 
mined purposes  may  concern,  let  It  be 
known  that  this  Nation  was  bom  in  free- 
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dom,  has  grown  great  and  strong  in  free- 
dom, and  proposes  to  live  under  freedom, 
God  willing,  to  the  end  of  time. 

Hall  and  salute  to  gallant  Poland,  and 
her  brave  people.  May  her  people  be  soon 
freed  from  tyranny,  and  restored  to  their 
rights  as  free  men  and  women  pursuing 
their  God-given  destinies  under  free  in- 
stitutions of  their  own  choice.  And  may 
the  good  Lord  bless,  guide,  and  keep 
them. 


WHAT  WIRETAPS  ARE  DOING  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TODAY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    KAKTLAlfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  there 
has  been  criticism  of  the  measure's  wire- 
tap provisions.  The  former  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  continues  to  say  that  wire- 
taps are  neither  necessary  nor  effective 
against  crime.  We  now  have  had  2  years' 
experience  with  enforcement  of  that  act. 
The  results  are  quite  different  from  the 
critical  comments  and  prognostications. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  WUl  Wilson, 
Department  of  Justice  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, now  reports  that  "Wiretapping  and 
immunity    are    the    two    best    weapons 
against  the  Illegal  gambling  syndicates 
whose  cash-flow   revenues  are  the  life 
blood  of  organized  crime."  The  May  4 
Committee's  Newsletter  contains  the  full 
ediUon   of   the   RepubUc   Congressional 
story  of  the  use  of  wiretaps  and  why 
they  are  necessary  to  law  enforcement. 
I  include  the  Newsletter  excerpt  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
What  Wibetaps  Ami  Doinc  roa  UJ3.  Todat 
(By  Will  WilBon) 
The  decUlon  of  Attorney  Oeneral  John  J. 
MitcheU  to  use  the  wiretap  provisions  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  marked  the  turning  point  In  mount- 
ing what  WiU  be  a  successful  assault  against 
organized  crime.  Wiretapping  and  immunity 
are  the  two  best  weapons  against  the  Ulegal 
gambling  syndicates  whose  cash-flow  reve- 
nues Is  the  life  blood  of  organized  crime. 

In  1969,  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
quested authorization  for  electronic  surveU- 
lance  In  33  cases  under  investigation.  The 
resvilts:  173  arresto  In  12  of  the  cases;  con- 
tinuing Investigation  in  which  indictmenU 
are  anticipated  in  11  of  the  cases;  only  seven 
cases  In  which  resxilts  were  non-productive. 
In  all  of  the  cases.  Indications  are  clear  that 
the  evidence  secured  from  the  wiretapping 
was  essential  to  the  investigation  and  could 
have  been  uncovered  in  no  other  way. 

Since  none  of  the  cases  has  been  com- 
pleted, being  presently  at  either  the  trial  or 
appeUate  stage,  no  specific  statements  can 
be  made  about  them  or  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  retrieval  of  overheard  ccknversa- 
tlons  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
investigations. 

vrhy  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  wiretap- 
ping? To  answer  this  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  type  of  crime  In 
which  electronic  eavesdropping  Is  principally 
used — organized  crime. 

Today,  the  core  of  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States  consists  of  24  groups  operating 
as  criminal  cartels  across  the  nation.  Bsti- 
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mated  overall  member  strength  >f  tbeee  core 
groups,  called  "families."  Is  put  it  5.000.  Like 
any  large  corporation,  but  unM|e  the  crim- 
inal gangs  of  the  past,  the  organlkatton  func- 
tions regardless  of  individual  personnel 
changes. 

Each  family  Is  headed  by  a  "  xws,"  whose 
primary  functions  are  the  maintenance  of 
order,  through  the  family  "en  forcer."  and 
the  maximization  of  profit.  B  ineath  each 
boss  Is  an  "underboss."  He  colle:ts  informa- 
tion, relaying  messages  to  the  "boss"  and 
passing  his  instructions  to  his  underlings. 
The  lieutenants — "capwreglme"  or  "capo- 
decima" — are  the  chiefs  of  tte  operating 
units.  Below  them  are  the  "soldt  tl"  or  "but- 
ton men"  who  actually  operate  the  Illicit 
enterprise,  using  as  personnel  the  profes- 
sional criminals  who  directly  ( onfront  the 
public. 

Rarely  are  the  leaders  toucb<  id  by  police 
Investigation.  They  malntaul  insulation 
within  the  organization  througt  the  under- 
boss and  the  "caporeglme."  avc  Iding  direct 
communication  with  the  "solda:l." 

Until  recently,  no  information  was  avail- 
able about  the  structure  of  organized  crime. 
Senate  investigations  were  the  first  to  un- 
cover credible  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
s>-ndlcated  crime.  But  the  gen<ral  reaction 
was  disbelief  that  large,  highly  structured, 
criminal  conspiracies  could  opwrate  contin- 
uously without  being  directly  observable. 
Even  the  teatlmony  of  Joseph  Viilacbl.  a  sol- 
dier In  the  family  of  Vlto  Oencvese.  a  New 
York   Boss,  was  received  skeptically. 

Today,  much  more  is  know^  about  or- 
ganized crime.  Much  Information  has  re- 
sulted from  electronic  surveillance  of  figures 
Involved  In  organized  criminal  ^tlvlty.  For 
example.  In  1967.  the  "Patriarcal  tapes"  were 
released  In  Providence.  R.I.  Riymond  Pa- 
trlarca's  Involvement  as  head  ofja  New  Eng- 
land "family"  was  discovered  wpen  the  FBI 
placed  a  microphone  in  his  operating  office 
located  In  a  vending-machine  company  <the 
National  Cigarette  Service).  At  about  the 
same  time,  another  electronic  sii-velllance  of 
the  office  of  a  Kenllworth.  N.J..  plumbing 
company,  established  Slmone  Rlzzo  de  Cal- 
valcante  as  boss  of  the  New  Jersey  family 
and  linked  him  to  "legitimate"  liustnessmen, 
lawyer*,  and  even  police  offlclai  These  are 
only  two  examples  of  the  utility  and  need 
for  electronic  surveillances. 

But  knowing  of  the  existence  of  such  or- 
ganizations and  of  the  Identity  of  thoee  who 
compromise  membership  is  net  sufficient. 
The  organization  must  be  destroyed  and  in 
order  to  destroy  such  an  organization  with 
criminal  prosecutions  It  Is  necessary  to  at- 
tack It  at  all  levels.  Because  th^  leaders  are 
insulated,  rarely  can  their  criminal  activity 
be  proved  by  conventional  paocesses.  In- 
structions to  the  caporeglme.  and.  In  turn, 
to  the  soldatl.  flow  through  biraers.  Rarely 
are  there  witnesses  to  any  overt  criminal  act. 
Even  more  rarely  are  there  any  who  are 
willing  to  talk  about  It.  T 

Between  1961  and  1966.  onlyj  185  Indict- 
ments were  retximed  against  mombers  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra,  as  the  criminal  empire  is  known. 
Convictions  were  obtained  agalast  102.  only 
2  percent  of  the  hard  core.  And.  i'lthout  elec- 
tronic surveillance  techniques,  irospecta  for 
Improvement  were  not  high.  A  significant 
proportion  of  the  convictions  were  obtained 
through  tax-evasion  proeecutlobs.  But  be- 
cause of  the  Increased  attention  paid  to  tax 
returns  of  racketeers,  they  have  {been  declar- 
ing larger  Incomes,  listed  as  "nilscellaneous 
Income."  Thus,  the  prime  figure^  remain  free 
of  the  law  ] 

The  result  of  all  of  this  was  su^nmed  up  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  I»aw  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  JuAlce  In  these 
terms: 

"In  many  ways,  wganlzed  crimp  Is  the  most 
sinister  kind  of  crime  In  America.  The  men 
who  control  it  have  become  rid  and  power- 
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ful  by  encouraging  the  needy  to  gamble,  by 
luring  the  troubled  to  destroy  themselves 
with  drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits  of  hon- 
est and  hardworking  businessmen,  by  collect- 
ing usury  from  those  in  financial  plight,  by 
maiming  or  murdering  those  who  oppose 
them,  by  bribing  those  who  are  sworn  to  de- 
stroy them.  Organized  crime  Is  not  merely  a 
few  prejrlng  upon  a  few. 

"In  a  very  real  sense.  It  Is  dedicated  by 
subverting  not  only  American  Institutions. 
but  the  very  decency  and  Integrity  that  are 
the  most  cherished  attributes  of  a  free 
society.  .  .  ." 

In  1963.  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy observed  that,  to  make  major  Inroads 
against  organized  crime,  new  weapons.  In- 
cluding electronic  surveillance  techniques, 
would  have  to  be  obtained,  and  that,  until 
then,  the  Job  would  not  get  done.. 

In  1968.  Congress  passed  Into  law  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  which  gave  the  Government  the 
needed  new  weapon,  authorizing  the  use  of 
electronic  surveillance  In  cases  Involving 
racketeering.  Philosophical  opposition  to  this 
weapon,  however,  by  LBJ's  Attorney  General. 
Ramsey  Clark,  prevented  Its  use  until  the 
Administration  of  President  Nixon  when  It 
was  ordered  to  be  used  by  Attorney  General 
Mitchell 

Today,  as  the  files  of  cases  will  eventually 
show,  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  has 
changed  the  balance.  An  Increasingly  higher 
proportion  of  Investigations  are  resulting  In 
Indictments  sind  convictions  of  organized- 
crime  figures. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  DRAFT  REPEAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  a  full  and  open 
debate  on  how  this  country  is  going  to 
raise  and  maintain  its  Armed  Forces  in 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  is  imperative. 
Congress  shortly  must  decide  whether  to 
reform  and  extend  the  present  Selective 
Service  Act  along  the  lines  requested  by 
President  Nixon  or  move  toward  a  volun- 
teer Army. 

The  draft  as  presently  conceived  is  im- 
fair  and  unjust  and  even  with  reforms, 
will  remain  at  heart  inequitable.  A  recent 
study  by  the  National  Council  to  Repeal 
the  Draft  argues  convincingly  that  the 
draft  must  be  eliminated  entirely,  not 
merely  reformed.  The  study,  entitled 
"The  Case  for  Draft  Repeal  in  1970,"  is 
timely  and  I  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

Thx  Cask  roB  Dkatt  Repeal  in   1970 

INTRODUCTION 

The  draft  has  again  become  onerous  to 
the  American  people.  The  long  tradition  In 
this  country  of  volunteers  may  soon  be  re- 
stored after  more  than  twenty  years  of  a 
costly,  undemocratic,  chaotic  and  unneces- 
sary experiment  In  peacetime  conscription. 
For  the  first  time  since  1948.  a  Louis  Harris 
poll  In  January.  1970.  showed  a  clear  major- 
ity of  Americans  now  favor  the  volunteer 
military.  In  addition,  some  67%  felt,  "a  vol- 
unteer army  is  good  because  only  young 
men  who  want  to  serve  will  be  In  It."  Clearly, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  forced  a  confronta- 
tion with  that  very  Issue  of  Individual  free- 
dom of  choice.  The  draft  has  produced  a 
crisis  of  the  first  degree  in  our  society,  with 


more  than  sixty  thousand  young  men  seek- 
ing political  refuge  In  foreign  countries,  and 
with  perhaps  thirty  thousand  remaining  here 
In  open  resistance  to  the  draft  law.  Discon- 
tent with  the  draft,  however,  is  more  than 
Vietnam.  Many  who  do  not  oppr.se  American 
Involvement  In  that  war  nevertheless  oppose 
the  draft.  They  point  out  that  the  draft  is 
directly  counter  to  the  American  tradition, 
that  It  Is  undemocratic,  and  that  without  a 
declaration  of  war  It  is  unconstitutional. 

Although  America  was  proud  not  to  have 
a  draft  In  peacetime  before  1948,  little  oppo- 
sition materialized  until  recently.  Aside  from 
a  few  dlehards  en  both  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum,  most  Congressmen  as  late  as  last 
year  were  unwilling  to  talk  about  ending 
the  draft.  By  the  fall  of  1969.  practically 
everyone  was  agreed  that  the  existing  system 
should  be  changed,  but  still  the  thrust  was 
for  reform.  The  lottery  was  one  attempt  In 
that  direction.  As  late  as  early  February. 
1970,  the  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  under  its  chairman.  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (Mass.).  recommended  a 
host  of  reforms  and  stated  In  the  preface  to 
its  report  that  It  assumed  we  will  "have  to 
live  with  the  draft  for  some  time  to  come." 

Yet  more  and  more  prominent  Americans 
are  coming  to  agree  with  General  Hershey's 
statement.  "No  draft  can  be  fair."  President 
Nixon  remarked  during  the  election  campaign 
of  1968,  "It  does  not  work  fairly,  and  given 
the  facts  of  American  life,  it  just  can't.  The 
only  way  to  stop  the  Inequities  Is  to  stop 
using  the  system."  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
(Ariz.),  co-sponsor  with  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field (Ore.).  Senator  George  McGovern 
(S.  Dak),  and  others  of  a  bill  to  end  the 
draft,  said,  "Conservatives  want  to  end  the 
draft — ^period."  David  Hawk,  co-chairman  of 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  called 
on  political  leaders  to  help  restore  the  faith 
of  youth  in  democracy  by  ending  the  draft 
entirely.  Dr.  Ralph  Abematby  referred  to  the 
draft  in  any  form  as  "the  other  slavery." 
Among  dozens  of  national  groups  endorsing 
repeal  of  the  draft  are  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Ripon 
Society,  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  importance  Is  the  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  volunteer  force  by  the 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  appointed  by  President  Nixon  and 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Thomas  S.  Gates.  They  are  reported  to  assert 
that  the  volunteer  force  Is  economically 
feasible  and  militarily  preferable,  that  It 
will  not  present  political  problems  for  a 
democratic  society,  that  It  could  be  instituted 
teithin  one  year,  and  that  the  draft  could 
be  ended  with  a  minimal  stand-by  system 
which  Congress  would  have  to  reactivate  in 
case  of  emergency. 

PROBLEMS      WITH      THE      PRESENT      SYSTEM 

Those  who  favor  reforming  the  draft  have 
primarily  emphasized  that  the  exlctlng  sys- 
tem is  full  of  extreme  Injustices  and  abuses. 
As  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  put  It,  "If  the  Selective 
Service  System  did  not  exist.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  Invent  It."  Critical  problem  areas 
have  been  the  lack  of  a  national  standard 
and  the  varying  competence  of  local  boards, 
inequities  in  deferments,  particularly  against 
the  poor,  and  the  conscientious  objector 
provisions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  appointment  of  the 
local  bocu'ds  through  State  Directors  with  t^e 
approval  of  General  Hershey  has  proved  un- 
satisfactory. Primarily  older  men  and  often 
retired  military  serve  on  these  voluntary 
boards,  and  they  often  know  little  about  the 
youth  they  classify  or  the  complex  system 
under  which  they  operate.  The  deference  pat- 
tern has  provided  a  haven  for  practically  all 
those  who  were  intelligent  enough  or  rich 
enough  to  learn  to  use  It  as  a  dodge,  and  It 
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proved  to  be  a  tool  for  Insuring  that  the 
burden  of  the  draft  fell  upon  the  poor.  The 
blanket  deferment  of  students,  occupatloni^ 
deferments  which  primarily  affected  skilled 
lobs  "in  the  national  Interest."  and  even 
hardship  deferments  which  rescued  not  the 
poor  but  the  middle  class  who  could  prove 
t^t'they  were  In  fact  supporting  depend- 
ents—all conspired  to  create  a  force  of  men 
below  officer  rank  chiefly  from  lower  and 
lower  middle  Income  groups  As  late  as  1968, 
only  6'-c  of  the  entire  enlisted  ranks  were 
college  graduates.  The  conscientious  objector 
situation  likewise  provided  glaring  injustices, 
with  local  boards  ruling  In  quite  arbitrary 
fashion  and  with  the  anomaly  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernment agents  obliged  to  rule  on  matters  of 
religious  faith  despite  the  clear  Injunction  in 
the  ConsUtutlon  against  such  activity. 

These  and  other  problems  prompted  nearly 
100     Congressmen     to     propose     legislative 
changes  In  the  draft.  The  Burke  Marshall 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
proposed    sweeping    changes,    as    did    other 
groups  sponsored  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Pentagon.   Almost   no   changes   came,  how- 
ever, with  most  bills  bottled  up  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committees.  A  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Seeger  case  force*  a  change  In 
the  C  O  statute  but  the  new  wording  proved 
no  more  satisfactory  since  religion  remained 
a  necessary  test.  Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1969. 
President  Nixon  suggested— as  Senators  Jacob 
Javlts  (N.Y  )  and  Edward  Kennedy  had  pre- 
viously—that   the    order    of    Induction    be 
changed  to  call  nineteen-year-olds  first  and 
by  lot  m  a  random  order  of  blrthdates.  The 
President   asked   for  permission  to  do  this 
himself  by  executive  c«ler.  and  a  repeal  of 
one  sentence  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  was 
passed  with  only  thirteen  negative  votes  In  ^ 
the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate.  There  were 
no  genuine  hearings  and  debate  was  limited 
to  the  lottery  despite  attempts  by  many  Con- 
gresamen.    Including    some    on    the    House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  to  open  the  whole 
draft  law  to  discussion. 

The  opposition  pointed  out  that  although 
taking  nineteen-year-olds  first  was  helpful 
to  young  men  seeking  to  plan  their  futures. 
It  created  new  injustices  In  taking  primari- 
ly those  who  could  not  vote,  and  In  taking 
non-college  youth  in  the  middle  of  their 
job  training  periods.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  the  lottery  oould  not  be  applied  fairly 
or  on  a  national  level  so  long  as  no  changes 
were  made  In  the  local  board  structure  or 
in  the  deferment  sltuaUon.  These  latter 
crlUclsms  proved  vaUd  when  the  lottery  was 
put  into  effect.  Men  who  had  been  assured 
their  numbers  meant  virtual  safety  from 
induction  soon  found  there  was  great  vari- 
ance from  one  area  to  another.  The  fact  that, 
despite  a  total  draft  pool  of  nearly  thirteen 
million  and  a  draft  call  of  only  200.000.  very 
high  numbers  would  be  called,  made  clear 
that  deferments  to  college  students  (1.7 
million)  and  to  fathers  (over  3  mllUon)  far 
outnumbered  those  technically  lA.  The  Im- 
possibility of  choosing  a  very  few  men  from 
a  huge  pool  with  fairness  became  Increas- 
ingly apparent. 

Major  reforms  were  proposed  in  both 
Houses  to  take  care  of  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. Most  recent  of  these  proposals  Is  the 
panel  report  from  Senator  Kennedy's  Sub- 
committee on  AdmlnistraUve  Practice  and 
Procedure.  It  proposes  overhaul  of  the  draft 
board  pattern  with  firm  national  control 
over  a  few  hundred  regional  and  area  offices, 
an  end  to  virtually  all  deferments,  and  a 
very  broad  rule  for  conscientious  objection 
no  longer  based  on  religious  belief,  but 
rather  on  a  moral  poslUon.  and  allowing 
objection  to  specific  wars  as  well.  There 
seems  to  be  wide  agreement  on  the  problem 
of  deferments,  with  support  for  ending  them 
coming  from  Southern  Democrats,  black 
community.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird,  from  many  liberal  Congressmen,  and 
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from  almost  all  student  leaders.  Although 
student  deferments  were  once  the  basis  of 
our  draft  system,  many  are  arguing  they 
are  no  longer  necessary  if  connected  with 
a  national  lottery.  Some  politicians  assume 
that  college  protest  would  In  fact  be  re- 
duced after  an  Initial  outburst  from  those 
whose'  deferments  were  terminated,  because 
men  would  be  taken  before  going  to  co  - 
lege  rather  than  having  to  spend  the  whole 
college  period  In  fear  of  future  «l«ft-  E'J^ 
of  most  deferments  seems  quite  likely  in 
this  Congressional  session 


OBJECTIONS     TO     THE     DRAIT     WHICH     LEAD     TO 
REPEAL 

All  Of  the  problems  above  have  involved 
the  form  of  the  draft  now  used.  **  le««^^» 
dozen  books  have  been  written  to  codify  the 
abuses    of    that    system,   but    most   of    the 
argiunents  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
reform  is  needed.  There  are.  In  fact,  much 
deeper  reasons  for  opposition  to  the  whole 
Idea  of  a  peacetime  draft.  These  objections 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no  draft  can  be 
tolerated  In  a  democratic  society.  Most  basic 
to  such  opposition  U  the  compulsory  nature 
of   the   institution.   At   a   time   when   only 
some— not  all  by  any  means— of  our  youth 
must  serve,  a  few  are  /creed  to  do  so.  No  one 
has  argued  that  such  compulsion  allows  for 
individual  freedom,  and  the  recent  rise  of 
conscientious  objectors  (llS^c  Increase  from 
1965  to  1968 )  and  resistance  ( tvrtce  as  many 
court  oases  In  1969  as  In  1968) ,  shows  that 
this   Is   a   severe  problem   for   many   young 
people  The  situation  U  particularly  Intoler- 
able when  a  war  requires  young  men  to  fight 
and  die  for  a  cause  they  may  not  favor,  yet 
that  war  is  not  sufficient  threat  to  the  na- 
tional interest  to  demand  sacrifice  from  aU 

alike. 

Daniel  Webster  warned  in  1803  that  adop- 
tion of  military  conscription  was  a  first  step 
to  tyranny.  In  World  War  I.  Congressman 
Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  remarked,  "L«t  us 
not  play  Prussian  militarism,  which  we  are 
seeking  to  destroy,  the  compliment  of  adopt- 
ing the  most  hateful  and  baneful  of  its  In- 
stitutions." Senator  James  Frazler  of  Ten- 
nessee declared  Just  before  World  War  H, 
"Pass  this  conscription  bUl,  Mr.  President, 
and  we  will  have  forged  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  which  will  drag  down  America  to  the 
same  militaristic  level  of  communistic  Rus- 
sia, fascist  Italy,  and  nazl  Germany."  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  said,  "The  theory  behind  It 
leads  directly  to  totalitarianism.  It  is  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  principles  of  Individual 
liberty       .  ."  In  1967  and  1968  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock  and  other  leading  educators  and  reli- 
gious people  called  for  resistance  to  the  draft 
as  "Illegitimate  authority,"  thus   providing 
the  most  serious  challenge  to  our  political 
system  aside  from  racial  Injustice. 

The  volunteer  principle  has  been  central 
to  the  whole  concept  of  our  American  politi- 
cal experiment.  Every  institution  which  de- 
nies freedom  of  conscience  erodes  fwth  in 
the  government  and  frustrates  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  desire  to  participate  freely  In 
a  free  society.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Involuntary  servitude  would  be  tolerated  to- 
day In  any  other  matter  or  for  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  yet  we  go  on  en- 
slaving young  men  in  the  mlUtary.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  this  Is  an  Insult  to 
those  who  would  volunteer  to  serve  their 
country,  and  an  admission  of  deep  division  In 
our  society.  Prof.  Jerome  Davis  of  Yale  has 
suggested  that  rather  than  tax  the  poor 
young  men  by  exacting  underpaid  labor  in 
their  prime,  we  conscript  needed  materiel  at 
cost  from  the  armaments  and  other  heavy 
industries.  It  Is  easy  to  imagine  how  quickly 
such  a  measure  would  be  defeated.  FlnaUy. 
forced  obedience  to  the  state  becomes  a  poUt- 
loal  burden  as  Whole  groups  arise  which 
define  their  loyalties  In  more  or  less  than 
national  terms.  Such  aggravated  groups  In- 
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elude  blacks.  Indians,  and  other  ethnic 
Soups:  the  now  self-conscious  student 
Iroup:     and    reUglous    and    cultural    com- 

"Ts^nd  basis  for  opposition  to  the  dr^t 
IS    Its    effect    on    American    ^of^jK^^P?^ 
When   the   Executive   can   escalate   military 
^power  to  any  level  without  f«klngCon. 
SSnal  approval,  he  has  ^J'^^^I^^ 
Uie  wax-making  power  reserved  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution.  The  war  l^^lf^^^^ 
a  case  In  point.  Long  before  the  GuU  of  Ton- 
kin    the    almost    infinitesimal    draft    calls 
(as' low  as  3.000  in  some  years)    were  sys- 
emati^lly  raised  to  more  than  150  000   _Un- 
declared  wars  can  continue  to  be  waged  so 
iong  as  the  draft  provides  an  "easy"  military 
solution  to  political  problems.  The  effect  of 
this   power   in   the   Executive   has   been   to 
upset   the    balance    of    power   between   the 
branches  of  the  federal  government,  to  tempt 
the  military   to  Increase  '^^^P^^*'  "  „^! 
least  difficult  option   open  to  It,  and  gen- 
erally to  increase  the  power  and  influence  of 
S  mlUtary  In  American  life.  It  Is  no  acci- 
dent  that   the    twenty   years   of   Peacetime 
draft  have  seen  the  rise  to  prominence  of 
the  mlUtary  In  public  policy  until  niore  than 
half  of  every  tax  dollar  Is  spe^t  on  mUltary  or 
mlUUry-related  projects.  The  draft  Itself  m- 
cluding  compulsory  registration  and  the  clas- 
sification of  indlvlduau  by  '^^^J  ^^^/^.f,^ 
types-leads  to  a  non-democratic  mentality 
Which   contributes   to   the   assumption   that 
military   solutions   are   appropriate   for   our 
«in^  abroad  and  for  problems  even  In 

our  city  streets.                                          H~ff 
These  very  serious  chaUenges  to  the  draft, 
along   With  the   conviction  of   niany  econ- 
omics like  Milton  Friedman  and  Walter  Ol 
that    conscription    Is    the    most    mefl^lent 
means  of  raising  and  maintaining  an  army^ 
do  not  lead  to  reform.  Obviously  no  system  so 
basically  unjust  and  erroneous  can  be  im- 
proved—It  must  be  abolished  entirely. 
oPPOsrrioN  to  ending  the  DaArr  continxtes 
Until    recentiy  these  basic  chaUenges   to 
the  draft  were  sc-jn  by  most  as  co"^t    n 
theory,  but  Impossible  to  Implement  within 
the  real  worid  of  political  and  economic  fact. 
Today  the  experts  are   ^^^^°'^^J^'^,r^^^ 
public  increasingly  united  In  believing  that 
draft  repeal  Is  both  realistic  and  necessary. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  a  continuation 
of  the  draft  will  produce  a  domestic  crisis 
more  serious  to  our  national  security  thsJi 
any  foreign  threat.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Vietnam  war  has  required  relatively  lew  men 
seems  Indicative  of  our  strong  position  Inter- 
nationally, one  Senator  asked,  "If  you  do 
not  have  to   call  the  reserves  in  VletnMO, 
when  wlU  you  have  to  call  them?"  Neverthe- 
less there  are  stUl  many.  especlaUy   among 
those  now  Involved  dlrectiy  In  military  and 
defense  leadership,  who  say  we  cannot  end 
the    draft.    Their    arguments   fall    primarily 
into  these  categories:  (a)  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem will  cost  too  much:  (b)  we  need  the  draft 
to  carry  on  Vietnam  and  to  defend  America 
in   future  emergencies:    and    (c)    the   (Iraft 
democratizes  the  mlUtary.  whereas  a  volun- 
teer force  would  Isolate  It  from  public  opm- 
lon  and  create  a  professional  military  elite 
dangerous    to   our    system    of    government. 
Related  to  this  belief  is  a  fear  that  a  volun- 
teer force  would   produce   an   army  of  the 
poor,  including  many  blacks,  to  do  our  fight- 
ing lor  VIS.  

Critics  of  repeal  In  the  first  group  range 
from  economic  conservatives  to  Uberals  and 
radicals  who  seek  to  cut  mUitary  expenditures 
in  every  area.  Those  in  the  second  category 
are  primarily  those  most  worried  about  exter- 
nal threats,  including  those  from  Commu- 
nism to  the  United  States.  The  final  group 
Is  made  up  mostly  of  liberals  who  are  gen- 
uinely worted  about  a  miUtiiry  take-over  In 
this  country,  or  who  seek  to  curb  what  they 
feel  is  already  a  dangerous  trend  towam 
mlUtarism  and  mUltary  isolation. 
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THX   COSTS  or  THX   DKAIT   AND  TH^    VOLDNTXXB 
MIUTAST 

CrlUcs  of  draft  rep«*l  often  tkaert  that  a 
voluntary  system  based  on  an  krmy  of  2.7 
million  men  could  cost  as  mucti  as  $17  bil- 
lion per  year.  This  figure  stems  fipm  a  Penta- 
gon report  that  was  never  comi^letely  made 
public,  but  which  was  reported  ^y  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpot^er,  Thomas 
D.  Morris,  before  the  House  Ari<ied  Services 
ComiMttee  in  1966.  Morris  said  |chat  payroll 
Increases  would  require  "from  folir  to  seven- 
teen billion  a  year."  Jean  Carper  kn  her  book. 
Bitter  Greetings,  a&ked  how  tae  board  of 
directors  at  Pord  would  have  reacted  If  Mr. 
McNamara  had  given  a  report  ao  uncertain 
in  cost  estimation  Professor  Walter  Ol  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  testified  before  Con- 
gress In  1966  and  has  written  widely  on  this 
problem.  He  was  employed  at  ^ne  time  by 
the  Pentagon  to  figure  manpower  costs  and 
aas  recently  worked  with  the  Gaus  Comjnls- 
slon.  In  1967  his  estimate,  based  {on  a  peace- 
time army  of  3.65  million  men.  irae  that  the 
total  cost  per  year  would  not  e:^ceed  $4  bil- 
lion. Dr.  Harry  Oilman,  who  pavtlclpated  In 
research  for  the  Pentagon  in  19f4  and  1965. 
and  was  also  on  the  Gates  Conu|ilsslon  staff, 
suggested  the  real  cost  might  beiless  than  tl 
billion  per  year.  Reliable  sources  Indicate 
that  the  Gates  Commission.  Whose  report 
will  be  made  public  In  late  February,  now 
estimates  a  military  of  that  size  would  mean 
added  costs  of  about  92.75  billion  In  Increased 
salaries  and  other  Incentives  jEven  these 
figures  do  not  take  '.nto  consideration  tre- 
mendous savings  to  the  mlUtarr.  According 
to  Robert  Lekachman.  who  baslstudled  the 
problem  of  manpower  efficiency  in  the  mili- 
tary, the  productivity  of  a  draftee  or  "pseudo- 
volunteer"  (one  who  volunteers  to  avoid  the 
draft)  Is  at  least  twenty  per  cent  lower  than 
that  of  the  true  volunteer.  This]  means  that 
an  armed  force  with  ?0<>  draftees  (as  oiir 
present  military)  requires  about  300.(X)0 
more  men  than  necessary  under]  a  volunteer 
program.  The  Gates  Commission  Is  said  to 
expect  that  the  volunteer  mlUta^  will  have 
only  about  \  the  present  tum-«>ver  rate  In 
personnel.  Savings  In  veterans'  benefits  based 
on  such  a  turn-over  reduction  would  amount 
to  almost  (350.(X)0.(K)0  per  year,  according 
to  a  study  by  the  National  Comncll  to  Re- 
peal the  Draft  based  on  Veterans  JAdmlnlstra- 
Uon  figures.  Savings  In  training  and  other 
personnel  costs  have  been  estimated  in  1966 
In  the  book,  "How  To  End  the  D^Tift"  by  five 
Congressmen,  at  about  91.7  blUlpn  per  year. 
Bringing  these  figures  up  to  date,  for  a  mili- 
tary of  a.65  million,  the  estlm^e  would  be 
closer  to  93  billion.  Total  savings  would  thus 
approximately  equal  Increased  costs,  even  if 
the  present  war-time  level  of  ma|ipower  were 
maintained.  Add  to  these  figure^  the  cost  of 
maintaining  Selective  Service  9nd  the  In- 
creasing burden  of  expense  to|  courts  and 
law-enforcement  agencies  In  connection  with 
the  draft,  and  the  draft  become*  an  expense 
rather  than  a  savings.  I 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  and  bthers  have 
pointed  out  that  the  real  coats  lof  the  draft 
are  greater  still  In  the  first  plac^.  we  deprive 
the  economy  ot  the  proper  market  value  of  a 
large  segment  of  prime  labor  and  deprive  the 
government  of  taxes.  He  also  pobits  out  that 
".  .  .  under  a  voluntary  system  9I1  taxpayers 
would  share  the  true  cost  of  supporting  our 
armed  forces.  Under  the  draft  system  the 
young  men  we  force  Into  the  military  subs*- 
dlae  their  own  service."  Professor  Ol  indicated 
In  1964  that  the  average  subeldlr  per  soldier 
was  over  91. (XX)  per  year  In  the  fojrm  of  loss  of 
income  Furthermore,  those  wko  are  con- 
cerned about  Increasing  military  spending 
should  welcome  fair  salaries  to  e|illsted  men, 
since  the  free  labor  of  draftees  tildes  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  military  manpower.  In  the  book 
Why  the  Draft,  James  C.  Miller  in.  ed.  (Bal- 
timore, ua.:  P«ng\iln  Books  Inc.  1068).  the 
author  asserts.  "The  volunteer  army  forces 
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taxpayers  to  recognize  the  true  cost  of  mili- 
tary activity.  If  they  would  be  unwilling  to 
pay  this  cost,  It  must  be  because  the  benefits 
frocn  such  activity  are  less  than  Its  cost.  In 
such  a  case,  the  activity  should  be  curtailed, 
and  not,  as  under  a  draft  system,  merely 
have  Its  cost  concealed  ..."  If  the  military 
budget  must  be  Increased  to  pay  decent 
wages  to  those  who  do  the  fighting,  then 
more  pressure  could  be  placed  on  effecting 
decreases  elsewhere  In  that  budget. 

An  argument  related  to  cost  Is  that  not 
enough  volunteers  could  be  found.  In  a  press 
release  In  February.  1969,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Vlce-Admlral  William 
Mack  admitted  that  very  little  had  been  done 
to  Improve  recruitment  and  that  most  re- 
cruiting methods  have  simply  assumed  the 
draft.  Despite  this,  about  one-third  of  the 
current  military  requirements  are  met  by 
genuine  volunteers,  and  more  than  one-third 
by  draft-motivated  volunteers.  Recent  Pen- 
tagon manpKxgrer  studies.  Including  one  un- 
dertaken by  the  University  of  BiAlchlg&n.  have 
shown  that  nearly  80  T  erf  these  latter  "vol- 
unteers"  and  about  20n.  of  the  draftees, 
would  have  volunteered  for  an  all-volunteer 
force  if  salaries  and  other  Incentives  had 
been  sufficient.  The  studies  mentioned  above 
which  suggest  a  93  to  94  billion  yearly  In- 
crease have  Included  such  Incentives  as  a 
first-term  enlistment  salary  of  95,000  or  more, 
considered  competitive  on  the  open  labor 
market.  Remembering  that  a  volunteer  force 
requires  fewer  men  for  the  same  work,  the 
Gates  Commission  studies  and  others  indi- 
cate that  a  2.65  to  3  million  man  military 
could  be  recruited  under  such  increased  in- 
centives. No  publicly  revealed  study  under- 
taken to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  vol- 
unteer military  has  proved  that  an  army  of 
this  size  cannot  be  recruited  with  the  mini- 
mal costs  mentioned  above.  Recently.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  indicated  his 
feelings  that  a  force  of  2.4  million  would  be 
the  largest  possible  under  voluntary  recruit- 
ment. No  figures  have  been  made  public  to 
substantiate  that  claim.  In  fact,  all  evidence 
Is  to  the  contrary. 

DO     WK     NIXD     THX     ORA9T     IN     VIETNAIC     0>     TO 
DEFEND    AMERICA    IN    CMZXGENCT? 

The  cost  and  recruitment  figures  above 
should  indicate  that  even  the  present  level 
of  U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where could  be  maintained  with  volunteers 
if  the  public  would  allow  the  real  costs.  It 
Is  true  that  repeal  of  the  draft  would  make 
necessary  public  and  Congressional  approval 
of  such  military  Involvement  as  Vietnam. 
Surely  those  who  favor  such  Involvement 
would  not  suggest  that  It  be  undertaken 
without  thorough  debate  and  ratification 
by  the  legislature.  If  the  involvement  in 
Vietnam  is  necessary,  then  its  supporters 
have  nothing  to  hide  by  concealing  the  costs 
of  the  war  through  the  use  of  draftees. 

More  serious  is  the  criticism  that  the 
volunteer  military  would  not  be  flexible 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  sudden  changes 
In  international  affairs.  The  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service  {In  Pursuit  of  Equity:  Who  Serves 
When  Not  All  Serve?)  In  1967  used  this 
fear  as  its  chief  and  "uncontested"  reason 
for  not  supporting  the  volunteer  plan.  There 
is  now  ample  evidence  from  military  and 
foreign  policy  experts  to  indicate  that  attacks 
and  invasions  on  the  scale  and  of  the  type  of 
World  War  11.  which  need  a  sudden  manpnower 
increase,  have  ceased  to  be  a  realistic  threat. 
Major  (General  Leroy  H.  Anderson,  an  expert 
in  military  strategy,  said  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub-<7ommlttee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure: 

"The  military  power  of  the  United  States 
is  sufficient  to  make  extremely  unlikely  a 
sudden  or  direct  Invasion.  It  Is  ajmost  Incon- 
ceivable that  massive  land  warfare  with  a 
requirement  for  millions  of  soldiers  will  ever 
again  develop.  In  modern  warfare,  including 
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nuclear  attack  or  guerrilla  and  counter- 
guerrilla  engagements,  sudden  eecalatlon  of 
manpower  Is  not  a  requirement  at  all.  On 
the  other  band,  the  kind  of  flexlbUity  which 
allowed  the  Executive  to  steadily  increase 
military  commitment  over  a  long  period  by 
using  the  draft  is  precisely  that  which  should 
be  avoided.  Crises  like  those  in  the  Lebanon, 
Berlin,  the  Congo  and  Suez  do  not  Involve 
a  need  for  already  trained  troops  like  the 
Reserves.  Even  in  a  situation  like  World  War 
11.  the  most  immediate  need  is  not  a  draft, 
but  methods  of  procurement  and  training." 
Even  the  need  for  a  stand-by  draft  is 
questionable,  since  modem  computers  oould 
provide  for  registration  and  classification 
more  quickly  than  was  done  in  World  Wars 
I  and  II.  If  the  country  were  clearly  under 
attack.  Congress  could  easily  be  persuaded 
In  the  spirit  of  national  unity  which  would 
result,  to  relnstltute  a  draft.  In  the  face  of 
Hitler's  sweep  across  the  Low  Countries  in 
the  spring  of  1940,  Congress  In  August  passed 
a  draft  law  effective  for  five  years.'  Immedi- 
ately after  Pearl  Harbor  Congress  and  the 
country  united  to  implement  speedily  all 
measures  necessary  for  the  common  defense. 

DOES    THE  END    OP    THE     DRArT    THREATEN 
OUR    DEMOCRATIC    SYSTEM? 

There  ese  many  who  argue  that  a  volunteer 
force  means  a  "professional"  one.  and  thus 
a  threat  to  our  democracy  Those  who  fear 
a  "professional  military"  mistakenly  connect 
that  threat  with  the  means  of  recruiting  the 
common  soldier  rather  than  with  the  struc- 
ture and  power  of  the  officer  corps  and  with 
the  relationship  of  the  military  to  the  rest 
of  the  society.  There  is  no  proof  whatsoever 
that  a  draft,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  volun- 
tary military,  on  the  other,  either  produce 
such  a  military  elite  or  keep  It  from  devel- 
oping. If  there  Is  danger  of  Isolation,  corrup- 
tion or  even  misuse  of  military  power,  then 
It  exists  today  within  a  military  where  well- 
paid  officers  retire  early  to  go  into  defense 
Industries.  The  matter  Is  related.  If  at  all,  to 
the  draft  only  Insofar  as  the  draftees  pro- 
vide forced  labor  for  military  designs  and 
discipline. 

Related  arguments  suggest  that  (a)  the 
voluntary  force  will  be  made  up  of  the  poor 
and  the  black;  (b)  public  opinion  is  stirred 
by  the  draft  to  oppose  militarism  and  might 
be  satisfied  to  let  a  "professional  force"  fight 
unjust  wars:  &nd  (c)  men  In  a  voluntary 
military  will  be  more  likely  blindly  to  follow 
their  officers  into  militaristic  adventures. 
The  first  suggestion  belies  the  fact  that  a 
greatly  disproportionate  number  of  blacks 
are  now  dying  in  Vietnam  under  the  draft, 
and  that  virtually  all  draftees  and  forced 
volunteers  are  from  poor  or  lower  middle 
class  families.  A  volunteer  force,  by  increas- 
ing pay  and  other  incentives,  would  in  fact 
attract  more  college  graduates  and  men  from 
other  income  groups,  thus  providing  greater 
diversification  of  the  force.  Increased  tech- 
nology would  also  require  higher  quality  for 
enlistees.  Congresswoman  Shirley  Chlsholm 
(N.Y.),  Congressman  John  J.  Conyers.  Jr. 
(Mich.),  and  other  black  leaders  are  unani- 
mous in  condemning  the  draft  itself  as  un- 
fair to  blacks,  and  in  urging  the  voluntary 
military.  Finally.  Professor  Thomas  Schel- 
llng  of  Harvard,  an  economist  and  defense 
expert,  says  that  even  if  black  men  found 
the  military  four  times  more  attractive  than 
whites,  they  could  only  represent  20  per  cent 
of  the  armed  forces.  They  now  account  for 
more  than  13  per  cent.  Even  this  is  extremely 
unlikely  since  black  students  and  even  work- 
ing youth  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
scious  of   racial   piide   and   correspondingly 
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>  The  commonly  held  belief  that  in  Sep- 
tember 1941  the  draft  was  extended  by  a  one- 
vote  margin  Is  untrue.  Actually,  at  that  time 
only  the  period  of  required  military  service 
was  extended  (from  12  to  18  months). 


unwilling  to  "fight  the  white  man's  wars." 
Black  recruitment  and  re-enlistment  figures 
are  dramatically  down  for  1969,  a  reduction 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

The  second  argument,  that  the  draft  aids 
public  dissent  against  militarism,  also  does 
not  hold  up.  A  recent  study  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  indicated  that  student  dissent 
was  motivated  by  the  draft  In  only  1  %  of  the 
cases  either  as  an  Issue  or  as  a  personal  prob- 
lem. Instead  the  draft  directly  involves  more 
people  in  the  military,  and  thus  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  obJecUve  criticism. 

The  third  argument,  concerning  democra- 
tization of  the  miUtary,  also  proves  false. 
The  slave  mentality  U  hardly  a  proper  en- 
vironment for  "democratization."  Recent 
studies  of  anti-war  groups,  deserters  in  Can- 
ada, and  men  convicted  of  participating  in 
war  atrocities,  have  shown  that  the  true 
volunteer  and  the  second  or  third  term  en- 
listee are  less  involved  in  what  might  be 
considered  violent  and  undisciplined  acts 
(such  as  the  My  Lai  massacre) .  but  jnorc  in- 
volved in  rational  and  peaceful  dissent.  Ex- 
isting models  for  soldiers'  rights  In  the  vol- 
unteer militaries  of  Canada  and  England 
Indicate  that  the  first  step  toward  some 
democratization  Is  voltmtary  enlistment. 
Senator  <3eorge  McGovem  (S.  Dak.)  has  sug- 
gested that  the  volunteer  can  and  should  be 
trained  to  view  himself  as  a  citizen  of  a 
democracy  first  and  a  soldier  second.  The 
draftee  has  already  abandoned  involuntarily 
the  privileges  of  a  democracy. 

In  fact,  the  draft  has  led  us  Into  military 
adventures.  Senator  Hatfield  has  said  it  well 
in  his  article  in  The  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, on  March  30,  1969 : 

"The    Government's    authority    to    draft 
young  men    Into   uniform  shoud    be   ended 
and   It   shotild  be   possible   to   reinstate   it 
only  by  an  act  of  Congress  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  .  .  . 
The  assured  ability  to  put  young  men  into 
uniform  is  vital  to  any  major  commitment 
to  war.  One  man — the  President — now  has 
this   ability    and   there   exists   no   effective 
check  on  it.  The  Executive  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment has  declared  that  the  President,  as 
CkMnmander  in  Chief,  has  the  power  to  send 
American  men.  In  any  number  he  chooses,  to 
any  spot  in  the  world  without  the  approval  or 
even  consent  of  Congress.  A  volunteer  mili- 
tary would  force  the  President  to  rely  on 
persuasion  rather  than  conscription  in  com- 
mitting us  to  long-term  conflicts.  Since  the 
armed  services  would  fill  their  ranks  with 
volunteers  rather  than  draftees,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  President  to  commit  us  to  an 
unpopular   war — such  as  the  one  In  Viet- 
nam— and  still  Induce  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  young  men  to  volunteer.  Before  Inter- 
vening In  a  conflict,  the  President  would  be 
forced  to  consider  very  carefully  whether  our 
involvement  could  be  Justified  to  the  public. 
".  .  .  Peacetime  conscription  is  essential  to 
the     President's     self-proclaimed,     singular 
ability  to   involve  our  country  In   war  by 
administrative  decree.  The  draft  allows  him 
to  bypass  and  nullify  the  constitutionally 
defined  role  of  Congress  to  declare  war." 

DRAFT    REPEAL    tN     1970 

With  major  sections  of  the  public,  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  moving 
rapidly  toward  a  position  favoring  repeal.  It  is 
time  to  push  for  complete  abolition  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

With  hearings  promised  In  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  the  end  of 
March  (after  postponement  from  February 
for  procurement  hearings)  and  with  the 
Gates  Commission  and  Kennedy  Subcomn:iit- 
tee  proposals,  action  is  practically  guaran- 
teed this  year  before  election  time.  Danger 
of  pre-emptive  action  exists  on  three  levels: 
that  certain  pro-draft  forces  in  the  Congres- 
sional committees  will  prevent  action  as  In 
the  past;  that  such  thorough  reforms  will 
be  undertaken  that  an  "improved"  system 
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wUl  make  less  obvious  the  deeper  faults  and 
thus  prolong  the  draft;  that  the  President  and 
others  wlU  support  the  volunteer  concept, 
but  insist  on  maintaining  the  President's 
power  to  draft  when  he  sees  fit.  This  might 
be  coupled  with  an  extension  of  the  Induc- 
tion power  beyond  its  present  expiration  in 
June.  1971.  Americans  opposed  to  the  draft — 
conservatives,  liberals,  radicals,  (Congressmen, 
churchmen,  students,  labor  leaders  and  busi- 
nessmen— should  now  combine  their  efforts 
to  block  any  of  these  three  alternatives  to 
outright  repeal.  The  case  for  complete  aboU- 
tlon  must  be  made  clearly— that  nothing 
short  of  Uklng  away  from  the  Executive  the 
power  to  draft  now  will  correct  the  basic 
evils  of  this  major  threat  both  to  our  po- 
litical stability  and  to  our  freedom. 

Pressure  is  now  at  a  high  point,  and  the 
Vietnam  War  In  fact  Increases  that  pressure. 
It  is  time  to  support  draft  repeal  legislation. 
S503,  sponsored  by  Hatfield  (R).  Cook  (R.), 
Dole   (R.).  Ooldwater   (R.).  McOovem   (D.), 
Nelson    (D.),   Packwood    (R.),   Prouty    (R.), 
and  Schwelker   (R.),  Is  the  best  leglslaUon 
now  before  Congress.  It  demands  complete  re- 
peal except  for  reglstraUon  and  aUows  the 
draft    to   be    re-established   only   by    act   of 
Congress.  In  the  House,  a  measure  has  been 
Introduced  by  Lowensteln  (D.).  Stelger  (R.), 
Lukens    (R.).    Chlsholm    (D.),    and    others, 
which  U  similar  except  for  certain  added  ele- 
ments which  are  unrelated  and  may  divide 
support.  These  bills  must  be  considered  In 
the  hearings  and  reported  to  the  floor.  Above 
all.  any  attempt  to  revamp  the  draft  so  that 
it  will  be  continued  beyond  1971  must  be 
stopped.    It   is   urgent   that   groups  and   In- 
dividuals ask  now  to  testify  before  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, that  every  Congressman  receive  visits, 
telegrams  and  letters  (copies  of  which  should 
be  sent  to  newspaper  editors)   from  constit- 
uents supporting  repeal,  and  that  the  public 
and  Congress  be  informed  of  the  need  to  end 
the  draft  and  of  the  feasibility  of  a  volunteer 
force. 

A  wiintmiti  goal  for  this  session  of  (Con- 
gress is  to  keep  half-way  measures  from 
confusing  the  basic  Issues  and  to  keep  the 
draft  from  laelng  extended.  If  the  draft  can- 
not be  repealed  In  this  session,  the  fight 
must  be  taken  to  the  (Congressional  elections 
and  bills  reintroduced  in  early  1971.  But  all 
indications  are  that  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  an  amazingly  wide  spread 
of  American  leaders  in  every  field  support  re- 
peal now.  The  Hatfield  bill— perhaps  amend- 
ed to  abolish  registration  as  well — is  a  real- 
istic possibility  for  1970.  If  the  confusion  is 
cleared  away  and  if  archaic  Congressional 
machinery  does  not  become  an  obstacle,  the 
draft  can  be  repealed  this  year. 


THE   HOLDOVER   PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

\  Tuesday.  May  5,  1970 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  Government  there 
are  msuiy.  many  sincere  and  impartial 
civil  servants  who  do  their  best  regard- 
less of  which  of  the  two  political  parties 
occupies  the  White  House.  To  them  it 
does  not  matter  that  perhaps  their  own 
private  political  preferences  do  not  co- 
incide with  the  administration  in  pow- 
er; it  does  matter  to  them  that,  as  pub- 
lic servants,  they  owe  their  true  employ- 
ers, the  American  people,  the  best  of 
their  talents.  However,  as  I  have  noted 
in  the  past,  some  Federal  wooers  are 
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not  above  using  their  positions  to  work 
for  a  change  of  administration  in  1972. 
with  their  prime  responsibility,  the  serv- 
ice ot  the  tax-paying  public,  superseded 
by  their  political  allegiance. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of 
Federal  jobs  are  of  the  political-ap- 
pointee type,  policymaking  jobs  which 
are  awarded  to  incoming  administra- 
tions. These  positions  are  usually  filled 
by  individuals  who  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  and  can  be  relied 
upon  to  carry  them  out.  More  numerous, 
of  course,  are  those  with  civil  service 
status  whose  jobs  are  protected  by  civil 
service  regulations.  Political  subterfuge 
by  employees  in  this  class  pose  a  problem 
for  the  orderly  conductance  of  the  Fed- 
eral machinery.  In  both  cases,  important 
policymaking  positions  should  be  staffed 
by  people  who  are  in  accord  with  the  ad- 
ministration's overall  policies. 

Walter  Trohan.  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
experienced  columnist  of  many  years 
standing,  cites  one  example  of  a 
"holdover"  problem  in  the  Chicago  area, 
in  his  column  of  April  29.  Mr.  Trohan 
is  not  alone  in  his  contention  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  not  adequately  cleaned 
house  of  those  who  owe  allegiance  to  an- 
other party  and  should  be  counted  on  to 
"sandbag"  the  present  administration 
with  increasing  intensity  as  we  draw 
nearer  to  1972. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  column,  "Nixon  Still  Fails  to  Clean 
House,"  as  it  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribimeof  April29: 

NzxoK  Still  Fails  To  Clkan  House 
—  (By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washotcton,  Aprtl  28.— President  NUon 
was  elected  In  1968  because  many  Americans 
devoutly  desired  a  change.  Now,  after  18 
months,  these  same  Americans  are  generally 
saddened  because  he  has  failed  to  throw 
the  rascals  out. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  by  "rascals." 
these  Americans  don't  necessarily  mean  Com- 
munists. feUow  travelers,  sabotetirs.  or  trai- 
tors. They  mean  the  socialist,  welfare-state 
liberals  who  are  still  sitting  behind  the  desks 
they  occupied  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations. 

These  workers  are  constantly  pushing  for 
programs  of  socialist  coloration.  Further- 
more. It  Is  obvious  that  they  are  not  work- 
ing to  elect  Republicans  next  fall  or  for  the 
reelecUon  of  Mr.  Nixon  in  1972. 

One  of  the  more  flagrant  examples  of  so- 
called  liberal  self-perpetuation  Is  In  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  department  of  houSng 
and  urban  development.  The  Incumbent  Is 
Francis  D.  Fisher,  who  occupies  the  935.500 
a  year  post  of  regional  administrator.  He  has 
close  personal  and  pwlltical  ties  with  Adlal 
Stevenson  IH  as  he  had  with  the  DemocraUc 
senatorial  candidate's  father. 

(Covertly  and  overtly,  Fisher  la  supporting 
young  Adlal  altho  he  Is  not  primarily  a 
Democrat  and  certainly  not  a  Daley  Demo- 
crat. Fisher  launched  his  poUtlcal  career  by 
opposing  Mathlas  (Paddy)  Hauler,  the  long- 
time Democratic  leader  of  the  43d  ward. 

While  a  nominal  Democrat.  Fl&her  Is  pri- 
marily a  new  or  welfare  state  Democrat.  His 
political  philosophy  Is  at  the  left  of  his 
party.  He  Is  past  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Illinois  Government,  the  action  unit  of 
the  left-wing  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. Two  of  his  top  assistants,  Edward  Levin 
and  Robert  Tucker,  are  both  affiliated  with 
the  American  (Civil  Liberties  tinlon,  which 
rarely  mobilizes  to  marck  for  liberty  except 
to  the  beat  of  distant  drums  on  the  left. 
The  retention  of  a  man  like  Fisher  In  the 
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Chicago  HXna  office  is  a  tremenaous  boost 


November, 
of  a  mlU- 


lewarded  by 
lead  of  the 


to   the   fortunes  of   Adlal   HI   In 

CXarespondlngly.  It  la  something 

stone  around  the  neck  of  Sen.  ttalph  Tyler 

Smith    (R..    ni.)    who    U   seeking    his    first 

elected  term.  Fisher's  father  was  i 

the  elder  Stevenson  with  post  of 

Illinois  Commerce  commission. 

The  name  of  the  game  la  politics  and  It 
should  be  played  boldly  and  coldly  to  ad- 
vance the  party  and  Its  friends  aud  support- 
ers Those  who  may  not  care  whether  Steven- 
son or  Smith  Is  elected  might  glvfa  thought 
to  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  HiJD  office  Is 
giving  the  green  light  to  project!  calculated 
to  advance  socialism. 

The  so-called  liberals,  who  are  lielng  main- 
tained In  offices  around  the  ountry.  are 
hamstringing  the  Nixon  adi  ilnUtratlon 
wherever  they  can.  If  one  shou  d  be  eased 
out  or  removed,  his  conu-ades  including 
bleeding  hearts  in  the  press.  w«ip  and  wail 

that   this   or   that   operaUon   or   *' """ 

Is  headed  for  disaster 

In   the   Chicago  HUD  office   a 

percentage  of  the  staff  haa  been  recruited 
from  the  A.  C.  L.  U..  the  A.  D.  A.,  and  the 
cltys  Democratic  machine.  This  situation 
U  not  unique  but  general  aroun^  the  coun- 
try and  In  lU  capital. 

There  are  some  Republicans  In 
service  and  some  conservative 
even  in  Chicago.  Now  and  then 


the  nation 
substantial 


government 
Democrats, 
some  speak 
up!"but  they  generally  have  to  ^Ide  If  they 
do  for  fear  of  loea  of  promotlonl  or  even  of 
their  Jobs.  , 

After  18  months  It  U  business  aa  usual 
for  the  so-called  Uberals,  even  1^  the  NUon 
administration . 


MIKE  HXnX)BA 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F. 


or  rxoaroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Txiesday.  May  5 


REPRESEJ  TATIVES 
19\'0 


SIKES 


Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Michael  Hu- 
doba  is  well  known  in  the  Congress.  His 
friends  here  are  very  proud  of  his  fine 
record  as  a  conservationist,  m  author, 
and  an  editor  of  the  outstand  Lng  sports- 
man's publication  "Sports  iifleld."  He 
has  recently  been  elected  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  and  this  is  a  highly 
ImporUnt  achievement.  A  profile  has 
been  done  on  Mike  by  Felix  B^lair.  treas- 
urer of  the  NaUonal  Press  <:iub.  I  am 
confident  the  Members  of  th^House  will 
welcome  a  reprinting  of  A[r.  Belair's 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Mixx  HiTOOBA — A  PaoFi  le 
(By  Pellx  Belalr) 

The  Important  thing  to  knoir  about  the 
new  president  of  the  National  Press  Club 
Is  that  he  has  devoted  half  a  lifetime  to 
promoting  the  cause  of  conservat  Ion.  Because 
If  ever  the  Club  needed  to  conserve,  that 
time  la  now. 

Conservation  and  conservatlim  are  not 
entirely  synonymous.  But  Mike  i  Iso  could  be 
considered  a  conservative  in  tae  sense  of 
the  definition  given  off  the  cuff  by  Henry  A. 
Wallace  back  In  the  30's  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  said:  "A  conserva- 
tive Is  a  man  who  can  change  hi  s  mind  soon 
enough  to  save  what  he  has  let."  However 
you  look  at  It.  the  Club  la  fortu  late  In  hav- 
ing Michael  Hudoba. 

Mike  la  also  an  Innovator.  He  a  m  take  cred- 
it without  bluahlng  for  such  departures  as 
Theatre  Nights.  Stale  Nights.  International 
Nights.  Jarz  Nights.  He  also  Achieved  the 
present  system  of  keeping  detilled  records 
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and  reporting  monthly  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors on  the  Club's  financial  situation — or 
predicament. 

Although  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Club  only  since  1947.  when  asked  recently 
how  long  I  had  known  Mike  Hudoba,  I  al- 
most said.  "Why,  all  my  lUe  I  guess."  To  me. 
Mike  Is  the  nice  kid  down  the  block  with 
whom  I  walked  to  school  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks.  He's  the  boy  In  the  big  house 
on  the  hUl  who  was  never  quite  accepted 
because  of  his  Buster  Brown  collar  until  the 
day  he  pitched  In  and  helped  the  class  runt 
beat  hell  out  of  the  neighborhood  bully. 

Courteous  to  a  fault  anu  a  gentleman  to 
the  core.  Mike  Hudoba  Is  many  things  but 
most  of  what  he  is  can  be  covered  by  the 
phrase,  "tough  mind  and  soft  heart."  He's 
a  cattleman  and  breeder  of  horses.  He's  an 
expert  huntsman  and  an  even  better  fisher- 
man. But  I  couldn't  recommend  either  sport 
In  his  company. 

I've  known  him  to  stalk  a  deer  for  hours 
on  end  only  to  "shoot"  his  quarry  with  a 
camera  I've  also  been  there  when  he  landed 
a  small  mouth  bass  as  long  as  your  forearm 
and  then  toss  It  back  in  the  river  with  the 
remark:  "Think  how  much  bigger  hell  be 
next  year."  When  I  wanted  to  keep  a  couple 
not  as  big  because  his  lovely  wife,  "Pran." 
told  me  to  bring  home  some  fish.  Mike  said. 
"She  was  kidding;  she  doesn't  like  fish." 

Prom  a  dedicated  conservationist — Includ- 
ing 25  years  as  a  regular  columnist  for 
Sports  Afield — Mike  branched  off  naturally 
Into  art  collecting  and  working  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  sites.  Eventually,  he 
bought  "Leeds  Manor  "  in  Pauquler  Covmty, 
Va..  which  John  Marshall  gave  to  his  son, 
James  Keith  Marshall,  and  where  the  Pourth 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  arranged 
to  spend  his  declining  years  following  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1831. 

Mike  likes  to  call  his  place  near  Hume. 
Va.  "a  working  farm"  and  It  Is.  But  the  old 
house  U  a  veritable  art  gallery.  The  walls  of 
every  room  abound  with  oils  and  water  colors 
by  famous  artists.  Even  his  den  In  the  base- 
ment, where  he  keeps  more  fishing  gear  than 
most  men  own  In  a  lifetime.  Is  decorated 
with  original  Remington  lithographs  of  the 
early  West. 

The  art  collection— Including  many  busts 
and  statuettes — Is  a  story  In  itself.  Mike 
says  some  of  these  came  from  an  out-of-the 
way  antique  shop  where  he  would  go  to  pick 
up  an  occasional  picture  frame.  The  black- 
ened oil  painting,  covered  beyond  recogni- 
tion with  dirt  and  grime,  usually  was  thrown 
In  with  the  price  of  the  frame.  Only  after 
days  of  painstaking  sponging  and  cleaning 
did  the  owner  know  what  he  had  bought 
for  a  song. 

A  working  farm  It  may  be  but  when  Mike 
and  his  wife.  Prances,  are  In  residence — 
usually  with  a  couple  of  house  guests — L«eds 
Manor  Is  the  epitome  of  gracious  living.  Two 
more  devoted  people  would  be  hard  to  find 
than  Mike  and  the  girl  from  Waco.  Texas, 
whom  he  married  In  November  1941  and 
who.  before  that,  was  known  as  Prances  Ellen 
Dunken. 

For  a  man  who  has  devoted  most  of  his 
adult  life  to  the  conservation  movement. 
Mike  can  get  more  out  of  a  financial  state- 
ment than  some  auditors.  That  may  be  be- 
cause he's  looking  for  things  most  auditors 
know  nothing  about  and  may  care  even  less. 
Mike  looks  at  the  figures  not  only  for  what 
they  show  but  what  they  could  and  ought 
to  show. 

His  first  move  usually  is  to  reduce  the 
monthly  totals  to  per  capita  figures.  He 
wants  to  know  what  they  mean  to  each  of 
the  3.000  resident  members  of  all  categories. 
Prom  there  he  goes  to  the  financial  results 
of  special  events  like  speaker  luncheons  or 
state  nights  and  from  there  to  the  profit  or 
loss  OQ  Individual  covers.  Thence,  to  whether 
losses  on  food  were  made  up  from  bar  sales. 
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Mike's  agility  with  figures  has  surprised 
even  his  close  friends  on  the  Club's  board. 
But  then,  they  didn't  know  he  was  an  ex- 
aminer for  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  from  1939-1946  and  was  awarded 
Its  meritorious  service  certificate  when  he 
quit  to  become  an  Associate  Editor  of  Sports 
Afield. 

Most  people  think  of  the  new  president 
as  a  Virginia. 1  because  he's  lived  there  so 
long.  Actually,  he  halls  from  a  town  called 
Struthers.  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  August 
1.  1913  He  came  to  Washington  In  1935  with- 
out a  Job.  Except  for  a  couple  of  filngs  at 
hometown  politics,  he  has  been  here  ever 
since. 

Hudoba  says  without  hesitation  that  he 
never  went  to  college.  He  graduated  from 
high  school  In  1930.  That  was  at  the  depth 
of  the  nation's  worst  economic  depression. 
And  this  writer  should  know  because  I  grad- 
uated from  college  that  same  year.  Instead, 
he  read  his  way  through  two  public  libraries 
while  working  at  menial  odd  Jobs  Including 
one  In  a  steel  mill  that  closed  down  along 
with  many  other  things. 

But  Mike  always  wanted  to  be  a  writer. 
He  bought  a  portable  Underwood  typewriter 
in  1931  and  paid  for  It  In  installmenta  of 
50  cents  a  week.  It  must  have  been  a  sturdy 
product.  He  still  uses  It  for  much  of  his 
writing — Including  his  column  when  at  the 
farm.  His  first  Job  In  Washington  was  with 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  then  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  His  decision 
to  leave  that  agency  was  made  for  him  when 
Its  basic  law  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Figuring  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  Mike 
went  back  to  Ohio  In  1938  to  run  for  the 
State  legislature.  He  lost  by  483  votes  of 
about  40,000  cast.  Then  came  the  Job  with 
the  RFC.  He  had  tried  free-lance  writing 
when  the  Coal  Commission  folded  but  with- 
out much  success,  until  he  hit  on  the  sub- 
ject he  knew  best,  the  great  outdoors. 

Invited  to  do  an  outdoors  column  for 
the  Washington  Dally  News  three  times  a 
week,  his  copy  clicked  this  time  and  he  con- 
tinued it  for  two  years.  The  same  year  he 
offered  a  series  to  Sports  Afield.  This  time  he 
hit  his  stride  and  was  Invited  to  do  a  regular 
column  for  that  publication.  It  was  in  1946 
that  he  was  named  Associate  and  Washing- 
ton Editor  of  the  magazine. 

Why  Mike  held  on  to  the  column  In  the 
face  of  more  lucrative  offers  from  various 
conservation  societies  has  long  puzzled  his 
closest  friends.  A  combination  of  factors  Is 
responsible.  For  one  thing,  he  thought  he 
could  be  a  more  effective  force  for  conser- 
vation by  staying  put.  Also,  the  column  left 
him  enough  time  for  lectures  and  for  run- 
ning the  farm.  Another  was  the  associations 
he  bad  formed  as  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 

His  reputation  as  the  best  Informed  writer 
on  conservation  In  the  nation  brought  him 
twice  under  active  consideration  for  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  on  each 
occasion  he  lost  out  to  a  less  knowledgeable 
candidate  with  more  pMsUtlcal  muscle.  The 
dozen  testimonials  and  awards  scattered 
among  the  art  objects  that  decorate  the  In- 
formal rooms  of  Leeds  Manor  testify  to  a 
reputation  well  earned. 

Mike  Hudoba's  record  of  achievements  In 
his  chosen  field  with  his  column  "Report 
from  Washington"  In  Sports  Afield  reads  like 
a  progress  report  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment In  the  past  26  years.  Some  of  his  edi- 
torial analyzing  conservation  bills  have  been 
IncorpKjrated  In  Congressional  Committee 
reports  on  the  legislation. 

His  editorial  campaign  for  a  national  water 
and  resources  poUcy  resulted  In  President 
Truman's  creation  of  a  National  Water  Policy 
Commission  and  a  Material  Resources  Policy 
Commission.  The  ultimate  upshot  was  the 
first  Pollution  Abatement  law  In  1948  and  Its 
expansion  In  the  years  following. 
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Another  editorial  crusade  resulted  In  the 
first  Congressional  legislation  of  wilderness 
concept  in  1948  establishing  a  roadless  area 
for  the  Quetico-Superior  country  of  Northern 
Minnesota. 

During  his  first  year  with  the  outdoor  mag- 
azine Mike  viramed  in  a  feature  article 
against  the  dangerous  consequences  that 
could  fiow  from  widespread  use  of  DDT.  This 
predated  Rachel  Carson's  •"Silent  Spring"  by 
a  dozen  years.  And  his  predictions  proved 
an  accurate  portrayal  of  what  actually  took 
place  in  the  chain  effect  of  DDT  accumula- 
tion from  watershed  to  water  supplies  and 
food  chains  of  nature  and  humans. 

It  was  ten  years  later  that  Mike  received 
the  supreme  accolade  of  the  conservation 
movement  from  the  Campflre  Association  of 
America,  the  most  dlsUngulshed  of  all  groups 
devoted  to  that  cause. 

The  blue  ribbon  club  selected  Mike  Hudoba 
to  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  Its  50th  Anniver- 
sary Dinner,  a  signal  honor  extended  to  such 
earlier  conservatlonUts  and  outdoorsmen  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody,  Rex 
Beach,  Zane  Grey,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
and  Karl  Runglus,  the  artist. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  gulldlng  the  Illy,  It  Is 
a  matter  of  record  that  before  becoming  ac- 
tive in  affairs  of  the  National  Press  Club. 
Mike  had  been  secretary  and  conservation  di- 
rector of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America.  ^    ^    .. 

It  was  Club  President  Lu  Warren  who  first 
spotted  Mike  Tudoba  as  a  comer  and  named 
him  to  the  membership  committee  In  1955. 
He  served  In  that  capacity  until  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  In  1982  for  a  one- 
year  term.  He  was  reelected  for  three  year 
terms  In  1963  and  1966  and  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  In  each  of  the  following 
three  years.  He  was  elected  Vice  President  In 

1969.  ,  ^ 

Mike  doesnt  mention  It  but  It's  a  fact 
that  in  his  eight  years'  service  on  the  Club's 
Board  of  Governors  he  has  never  ml«*ed  a 
single  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
group.  It's  also  a  fact  that  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  board  can  make  that  claim — If 
only  because  none  of  the  others  have  been 
there  that  long. 

To  make  any  predictions  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  Press  Club  President,  a 
man  has  to  be  a  knave  or  a  fool.  But  the 
writer  U  one  member  who  feels  a  lot  easier 
In  his  mind  about  Club  finances  and  manage- 
ment under  Mike  Hudoba. 
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ploys  through  the  use  of  fright  tactics, 
distorted  facts  and  mass  communica- 
tions. . 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  have 
long  recognized  the  existence  of  poUu- 
tion  crisis  in  some  areas— especially 
where  it  affects  them.  Most  agree  that 
something  must  be  done  to  remedy  and 
reverse  the  trend.  Many  feel  that  by 
honest  discussion  and  fair  use  of  sta- 
tistics, the  public  can  be  made  intelli- 
genUy  aware  of  the  threat  to  our  physical 
safety  This  done,  existing  and  presently 
unused  vehicles  of  protection  can  be  suc- 
cessfuUy  employed,  first  to  curtaU  the 
poUution  causation,  and  second,  to 
undertake  compensatory  relief  to  restore 
the  natiu-al  purity. 

The  pollution  problem  Is  just  as  much 
a  matter  of  maintenance  of  law  and  or- 
der today  as  any  other  crime  against  the 
individual  or  society.  The  appropriation 
of  vast  sums  of  money  or  the  recruiting 
of  masses  of  well-intentioned  but  misin- 
formed people  will  not  in  themselves  ac- 
complish constructive  solutions.  The  pol- 
lution problem  did  not  occur  overnight 
or  in  a  matter  of  years— there  can  be 
no  easy  or  immediate  solution. 

CIVIL  axe  BTS 


POLLUTION:  A  NATURAL 
APPROACH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  sportsmen,  farmers,  naturalists, 
and  conservationists  have  been  concerned 
with  the  disregard  for  damage  to  nature 
resulting  from  the  advancement  of 
civilization. 

All  religious  individuals  who  believe 
we  are  entrusted  with  a  stewardship  over 
God's  creation  have  taught  personal  dis- 
cipline and  self-restraint  against  care- 
less and  irresponsible  pollution  of  our 
environment;  not  only  pollution  of  air 
and  water,  but  also  pollution  of  our 
peoples.  But,  like  many,  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  sudden  emotional  fanaticism — "a 
cause  celebre"— tx)  exploit  the  pollution 
crisis  by  recruiting  youth  and  clvic- 
mlnded  people  into  "progress-retarding" 


Civil  rights  of  the  individual  should 
certainly  extend  to  and  include  the 
right  of  all  American  people  to  have  a 
clean  and  wholesome  environment. 

In  school  desegregation  and  labor  dis- 
putes, the  Justice  Department  of  our 
Federal  Government  has  obtained  bu- 
reaucratically  desired  results  by  court  ac- 
tion through  the  use  of  injunctions  and 
threats  of  contempt. 

The  taxpayers  have  an  entire  army  of 
Justice  Department  attorneys  on  call, 
awaiting  objectives  or  offenders. 

The  Justice  Department  should  play 
an  important  function  in  combating  the 
pollutants'  violations  of  man's  basic  civil 
rights.  , 

Each  State  has  an  attorney  general 
with  a  legal  staff,  as  does  every  city  and 
municipal  government.  These  legal  offi- 
cers should  join  in  preventative  and 
compensatory  action  to  curb  and  correct 
pollution  violation. 

LAW  AND  OROEK 

If  reckless  driving,  speeding,  intoxica- 
tion or  running  a  traffic  Ught  can  subject 
an  offender  to  liabilities  for  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, including  the  threat  of  los- 
ing his  driver's  Ucense,  having  the  auto- 
mobile impounded,  aU  legal  theorists 
must  agree  that  pollution  offenders  are 
a  greater  threat  to  society— individually 
or  collectively— than  an  irresponsible 
automobile  operator. 

As  far  as  individual  sources  of  pollu- 
tion—that is.  sewage,  garbage,  trash— 
every  community  has  a  sanitation  code 
which  again  has  not  been  rigidly  en- 
forced nor  has  the  sanitation  engineer 
had  the  support  of  the  informed  com- 
munities to  enforce  the  various  cod^. 
With  public  opinion  aroused,  the  sani- 
tation officers  can  be  encouraged  to  pin- 
point the  offenders,  giving  them  written 
demands  for  corrective  action  and  in 
lieu  of  compliance— initiate  criminal 
proceedings.  Or,  the  municipal  authori- 
ties could  perform  the  corrective  action 
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and  assess  the  property  just  as  we  have 
seen  them  do  with  paving  costs,  the  re- 
moval of  noxious  weeds,  and  other  serv- 
ices. ^  ^      - 
The  "Johnny  come  lately  prophets  of 
doom"  could  better  serve  humanity  by 
converting  their  attacks  to  appeals  di- 
rected to  the  various  groups,  businesses, 
and  elected  officials,  outiining  specific 
objections.  Thus  giving  free  enterprise 
and  the  existing  antipollution  machinery 
a  chance  before  demanding  more  Fed- 
eral centralized  laws  and  calling  for  mas- 
sive outiays  of  tax  dollars  for  intellectual 
"think  tank"  dream  solutions. 
FAiLtras  or  vrrowcztamr 
Most  State  and  local  governments  al- 
ready have  public  nuisance,  sanitation, 
and  pollution  control  regulations  in  ad- 
dition to  established  public  health  offi- 
cers. The  breakdown  or  faUure  of  posi- 
tive action  from  existing  law  enforce- 
ment and  regulative  agencies  can  be  at- 
tributed   to    "populist   politics" — giving 
the  people  what  they  want.  The  pubUc 
has  been  saturated  with  political  theme 
songs  such  as  "If  elected.  I  pledge  to 
bring  in  more  industry  with  more  and 
more  jobs  for  the  people."  Invitation  to 
industrialization    becsone    a    mania — a 
rage  of  the  1960's.  Littie  or  no  effort  was 
made  to  regulate  or  supervise  these  new 
industries.  In  some  instances,  the  polit- 
ical fathers  ignored  existing  regulations 
rather  than  rim  the  risk  of  loosing  a 
prospective     industry.     In     other     in- 
stances— because  of  the  high  cost  of  re- 
location    or     construction,     taxpayers' 
ftmds  were  freely  utilized  for  industrial 
inducement.  Pollution  problems  or  am- 
cem   over   envirormiental   effects   were 
popularly  disregarded  as  being  "against 
progress"    and   labeled   the   mutterlngs 
fright  peddlers. 

Overnight  the  pendulum  has  swtmg  in 
a  fervor  to  do  war  on  poUution.  An- 
nounced pollution  goals  have  become  so 
extensive  they  threaten  to  curtail,  if  not 
seriously  impair  production. 

Should  the  war  on  pollution  become 
militant,  it  will  polarize  and  fail  to  gain 
mass  public  support.  There  would  be  no 
concerted  imity  into  a  mere  war  against 
any  so-called  decadent  capitalistic 
society. 

The  mountains  of  Africa  may  abound 
with  unpolluted  air  and  water — but 
where  are  the  jobs? 

FEDERAL    INDtTCEMENT 

One  constructive  metms  of  relief  is  to 
encourage  industry — free  enterprise — 
to  correct  its  own  pollution  problems  by 
amending  the  existing  internal  revenue 
code  to  allow  immediate  and  fuU  tax 
write-offs  to  industry  for  approved  pol- 
lution correction  and  remedial  activi- 
ties. This  would  induce  industry  to  want 
to  join  in  the  expensive  crusade  for  a 
better  environment  auid  would  help  free 
the  cost  burden  from  the  taxpayers. 

POPULATION    EXPLOSION 

Accompanying  the  current  antipollu- 
tion fad  are  the  expressed  fears  of  over- 
population. So  great  is  the  emotion  gen- 
erated by  some  that  we  are  overpopulat- 
ing  our  "living  room"  they  would  resort 
to  a  program  of  murder  of  unwanted 
children  before  birth. 
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Consider  that  39  percent  of  the  land 
In  the  United  SUtes  Is  publia  land  owned 
by  Federal.  State,  or  local  government. 
Statistical  abstract,  U.S.  .Bureau  of 
Census  1969.  page  191. 

Thirteen  Western  States  Contain  pub- 
lic lands  on  the  average  of  mo- thirds  of 
their  total  acreage,  owned  bjl  the  Federal 
Qovemment;  that  is,  99.8|  percent  in 
Alaska.  29.4  percent  in  WasHungton,  52.2 
percent  in  Oregon.  64.5  percfnt  in  Idaho. 
29.6  percent  in  Montana.  48;2  percent  In 
Wyoming.  67.3  percent  in  Itji&h,  36  per- 
cent in  Colorado,  44.5  percent  in  Califor- 
nia. 44.7  percent  in  Arizona,  34.3  percent 
in  New  Mexico.  I         ~^ 

Humanity  would  seem  more  appro- 
priately served  by  a  prograin  of  homp- 
steading  CJovemment-owned  lands  than 
abortionization.  ] 

As  our  young  people  a*e  penalized 
from  a  full  enjoyment  and  Ichallenge  of 
living  with  talk  of  limited  families,  si- 
lence prevails  on  the  nirnihtr  of  immi- 
grants who  each  year  ente^  the  United 
States.  Immigrations  atdifutted  here 
total  as  follows: 


1951-60 


1967 


Imniifrtnts..  2,515,479 
Nonunmi- 
^iib 2.606.193    3, 


361.972       4$.44S 
336 


KX 


1968 


1969 


313.^ 
1. 7S9. 608 


Smic*'  Justin  Oapartmant  Immigration  ind  Ntturalizatioii 
S«fvw;  1969  ftrirti.  SUt«  D«pirtm«nt 

But  no  suggestion  from  the  population 
control  people  that  foreign  Immigration 
should  be  suspended  to  injsure  "living 
room"  for  our  native  bom. 

BXBTB    COWnOL 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  esti- 
mated for  the  entire  United  States  has 
risen  annually  since  1940  wjth  only  one 
exception,  cmring  the  25-iyear  period 
1940-65.  the  estimated  total  more  than 
tripled,  from  89,500  in  1940  to  291.200  In 
1965. 

For  example,  although  the  illegitimacy 
rate  has  remained  fairly  stable  during 
the  1960's.  the  number  o|  immarried 
women  has  been  increasing  and  more  il- 
legitimate children  are  beittg  bom.  Si- 
multaneously, there  has  be«n  a  general 
decline  in  marital  fertility  associated 
with  the  delay  of  births  by  tqarried  wom- 
en. Therefore,  there  has  bee^  a  substan- 
tial rise  in  the  illegitimacy ;  ratio.  From 
1959  to  1965.  the  iUegltimajcy  ratio  in- 
creased by  49  percent.  The  correspond- 
ing percentage  increases  atnong  white 
and  non white  women  were  7B  and  21.  re- 
spectively. From  Trends  in  Illegitimacy. 
U.S.  Department  of  Healthy  Education, 
and  Welfare.  February.  196|. 

Thus,  any  Intelligent  comideration  of 
the  population  explosion  most  acknowl- 
edge that  the  problem  stems  hot  from  the 
family  unit  but  instead  fromtbe  increase 
of  Ulegltimate  births. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  popu- 
lation control  alarmists  will  now  demand 
enforcement  of  the  State  illegitimacy 
laws  which  have  been  all  but  repealed 
by  Inaction  by  the  tolerance  of  an  un- 
disciplined permissive  society? 

FOOD   SUFPLT 

Pear  of  a  food  shortage  or  starva- 
tion in  our  country  Is  sheeij  Idiocy.  Our 
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Government  Is  and  has  been  for  years 
diligently  planning  methods  to  retard 
food  jJToduction  to  prevent  an  over- 
abundance. We  have  never  utilized  our 
full  food  production  capability  in  the 
United  States. 

■XA80NX0   DIBCIPLZNX 

Even  those  most  vocal  In  their  de- 
nunciation of  pollution  act  in  confusion. 
Rubbish  Is  unsightly  as  well  as  unsani- 
tary. Its  immediate  removal  is  demanded. 
When  it  Is  burned  it  pollutes  the  air; 
when  it  is  dumped  or  even  buried  it  pol- 
lutes the  water.  The  purification  of  the 
air  necessarily  contaminates  the  land  and 
water:  the  cleaning  of  the  waters  despoils 
the  land  or  the  air. 

Civilization  is  the  art  of  environmen- 
tal Improvement — to  the  benefit  of  man. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  the  undisciplined  ac- 
tivities of  modem  man  have  brought 
about  radical  changes  In  his  environ- 
ment. We  must  be  careful  of  our  steward- 
ship of  nature  as  well  as  our  goals.  If  the 
fumes  from  our  automobiles  are  a  total 
disaster.  It  is  relatively  simple  to  return 
to  the  horse  and  buggy.  We  can  stop 
factory  noises,  smoke,  and  pollution  by 
stopping  the  wheels  of  production,  but 
unemployment  would  soar.  We  would 
sacrifice  much  in  any  retrogressive  goal. 

The  answer  is  balance — intelligent 
Limitations  on  the  changes  made  in  the 
environment,  with  due  regard  having 
been  given  to  the  priority  of  necessity 
and  advantages  of  each  activity  which 
alters  the  natural  state  of  our  world. 

Man's  progress  with  civilization  and 
his  reckless  disregard  of  nature  are  re- 
vealed. What  man  has  done — man  can 
undo  and  can  correct — in  time  and  with 
reason — but  never  by  chaos. 


May  5,  1970 


MARINER-MARS   1969  MISSIONS 
AMAZING  SUCCESS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PrNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  should 
congratiilate  NASA  and  our  UjS.  scien- 
tists, engineers,  researchers,  technicians, 
business,  and  workers  for  tiie  outstand- 
ing progress  and  success  on  unmanned 
space  missions  as  well  as  the  Apollo 
programs. 

Hearty  congratulations  on  Mariners 
flight  VI  and  vn. 

I  include  the  following  letter: 
National  AzBoNAtrncs  and 

SPACX    ADICtNTSTKATION, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  S,  1970. 
Hon.  Jamxs  G.  Pulton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  liK.  Fclton:  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
send  you  this  framed,  five-picture  mosaic 
of  a 'portion  of  the  planet  Mars  taken  by 
the  NASA  spacecraft  Mariner  VII  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1969. 

The  view  Is  a  spectacular  and  scientifically 
Import&nt  one  of  the  south  polar  cap  of 
Man,  Including  the  pole  Itself.  The  edge  of 
the  cap  Is  visible  from  longitude  290*  E  to 
30*  ■.  The  five  wide-angle  pictures  were 
taken  84  seconds  apart,  from  left  to  right. 
Four  narrow-angle  frames  (high-resolution) 


show  small  areas  within  the  mosaic.  Craters 
are  visible  both  on  and  off  the  polar  cap.  In 
the  small  frame  at  the  lower  left,  the  cap 
edge  Is  seen  In  very  fine  detaU.  The  bright 
deposit  Is  believed  to  be  principally  frozen 
carbon  dioxide,  or  "dry  Ice." 

As  you  know,  the  Martner-Mars  1969  mis- 
sion Included  two  spacecraft,  Mariners  VI 
and  VII,  In  what  was  the  most  ambitious 
and  successful  planetary  reconnaissance  yet 
attempted  by  NASA.  The  spacecrafts  were 
launched  from  Cape  Kennedy,  Florida,  on 
February  24  and  March  27,  respectively.  As 
the  mission  Investigators  have  reported  In 
great  detail,  the  flights  proved  highly  re- 
warding. Both  spacecraft  transmitted  a 
treasure  of  scientific  data  some  60  mlUion 
miles  back  to  earth. 

In  1971  NASA  wUl  launch  two  Mariners 
to  orbit  around  Mars,  this  time  to  send  back 
detailed  photos  of  the  entire  globe  from 
which  the  first  authoritative  maps  of  that 
planet  will  be  prepared.  And  in  1976  the 
Viking  mission  will  send  automated  landers 
to  Mars  to  transmit  information  on  what 
their  blologicaJ  and  other  sensors  perceive 
about  surface  conditions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOBN  E.  Natjcuc, 
Associate     Administrator     for     Space 
Science  and  Applications. 


CINCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  "Cinco  de  Mayo."  an 
important  day  In  the  history  of  our  Mexi- 
can neighbors  to  the  south. 

One  hundred  and  eight  years  ago  today 
a  smaU,  courageous  band  of  Mexican 
patriots  victoriously  repelled  a  superior, 
well-prepared  force  of  P*rench  troops  led 
by  Napoleon  m.  We  recall  the  Battle  of 
Puebla  and  the  heroism  and  valor  of  the 
Mexican  people  in  repelling  the  French 
who  had  greedy  designs  on  the  homeland 
of  the  Mexican  people. 

To  the  2  million  Mexlcsm  Americans  In 
California  and  some  20,000  in  the  17th 
Congressional  District,  this  is  a  day  of 
national  significance.  It  recalls  the  cour- 
age and  spirit  of  that  brave  group  of  de- 
fenders and  symbolizes  a  victory  of  the 
human  spirit  over  all  military  odds. 

Mexico's  independence  was  not  easily 
won.  for  the  powers  of  Great  Britan  ana 
Spain  also  were  interested  in  Mexico. 
After  gaining  emancipation  from  Span- 
ish control  in  1822.  the  government  was 
unstable,  bringing  bloody  and  violent 
changes  of  government.  Foreign  powers 
continued  to  look  greedily  upon  the 
struggling  nation. 

The  pretext  for  Intervention  came  with 
the  establishment  of  the  liberal  govern- 
ment of  Benito  Juarez  in  the  early  1860's. 
The  financial  difflcultles  of  his  govern- 
ment, accentuated  by  inner  disenchant- 
ment, led  to  a  refusal  to  acknowledge 
foreign  debts  contracted  by  his  prede- 
cessors. 

The  objective  of  Napoleon  m  of  Prance 
was  the  development  of  an  operation 
wliich  would  result  in  increasing  French 
foreign  influence.  Although  his  motives 
were  complex  and  somewhat  confused. 
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he  wanted  to  establish  French  authority 
in  Mexico  and  to  placate  Catholic  opinion 
in  France  by  favoring  clerical  interests  in 

Mexico. 

In  October  1861.  the  powers  of  Britam. 
France,  and  Spain  joined  In  the  occupa- 
tion of  Vera  Cruz.  In  1862.  Spain  and 
Great  Britain,  having  no  such  far- 
reaching  designs  as  France,  withdrew 
their  forces  and  left  the  French  to  pursue 
their  grandiose  schemes  alone. 

About  6,000  French  soldiers  set  out 
from  Vera  Cniz  to  what  they  thought  was 
a  siire  victory  in  capturing  Mexico  City. 
Yet,  on  May  5,  1862.  they  encountered  a 
courageous  band  of  Mexican  patriots  at 
Puebla,  a  strategic  city  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  Mexico  City.  When  the  French 
general  reached  Puebla,  he  sent  his  men 
into  the  center  of  the  Mexican  fortifica- 
tions, over  a  ditch  and  a  brick  wall  and 
up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Cerro  de 
Guadalupe. 

The  Mexicans,  imder  their  great  lead- 
er. Ignacio  Zaragosa.  flung  the  French 
back  to  Orizaba  and  the  coast.  Their 
value  and  heroism  in  the  face  of  superior 
odds  led  to  the  creation  of  Cinco  de  Mayo 
as  a  national  holiday  for  Mexico. 

The  5th  of  May  commemorates  a  day 
upon  which  courage  and  love  for  their 
homeland  enabled  Mexicans  to  triumph 
over  troops  of  a  foreign  power.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  join  me  and  our  Mexican 
friends  in  paying  tribute  to  the  valor  and 
patriotism  of  those  men  who  fought  so 
bravely  on  that  day  in  Puebla  108  years 
ago.  In  doing  this  we  also  pay  tribute  to 
all  the  citizens  of  Mexico  who  have  the 
same  love  of  country.  In  memory  of  that 
great  day.  we  extend  greeting,  smd  best 
wishes  to  our  great  neighbor — Mexico. 


THE  POLISH  PEOPLE  REMAIN  UN- 
DAUNTED  CELEBRATING  THEIR 
INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OP  NTW   JXRSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
people  of  a  great  Slavic  nation  of  north 
central  Europe  have  reason  to  celebrate. 
For  May  3.  1970.  Poland  commemorated 
the  179th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
its  Constitution:  a  Constitution  which 
declared  Poland  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

However,  there  is  little  joy  in  the 
hearts  of  these  people.  For  as  we  know, 
they  and  their  land  are  dominated  by  a 
foreign  power.  Soviet  Russia,  who  saw 
fit  to  simply  "annex"  Poland  when  that 
country  was  at  Its  knees  following  the 
Second  World  War. 

From  its  very  Inception.  In  the  mld- 
900's.  Poland  has  been  a  country  plagued 
by  its  more  powerful  and  politically  am- 
bitious neighbors.  Time  said  time  again, 
Poland  has  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  aggressor,  only  to  fall  victim  to 
the  selfish  ambitions  of  another. 

However,  through  It  all.  the  Polish 
people  have  kept  a  strong  sense  of  na- 
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tlonal  loyalty.  Though  oppressed,  they 
have  remained  undaunted,  steadfastly 
maintaining  their  spirited  and  Independ- 
ent nature.  Nor  have  they  lost  their 
taste  for  freedom,  as  evidenced  by  the 
confrontation  at  Poznan,  1956.  and  sub- 
sequent freedom  demonstrations.  Poz- 
nan. Where  50,000  workers  struck,  in 
the  face  of  communist  threats,  demand- 
ing only  an  end  to  commimlst  rule  and 
Soviet  occupation. 

An  end  to  foreign  rule  and  occupa- 
tion— demands  not  unlike  those  uttered 
by  our  patriots  during  the  Revolutionary 
War;  a  war  In  which,  incidentally,  two 
Polish  patriots  played  no  small  part  in 
winning : 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  builder  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point;  Casimir  Pulaski,  brig- 
adier general  and  founder  of  the  TJS. 
cavalry — Pulaski  was  mortally  wounded 
during  the  siege  of  Savannah.  1779. 

Kosciusko,  Pulaski.  Madame  Marie 
Curie,  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  John  Sobie- 
ski.  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  Stefan  Car- 
dinal Wyszynskl,  Frederic  Chopin,  Ar- 
thur Rubenstein — great  Polish  leaders, 
scientists  and  artists  representative  of  a 
people  ingrained  with  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal freedom. 

In  1966  the  people  of  Poland  com- 
memorated 1,000  years  of  Christianity 
and  on  May  3.  they  commemorate  the 
signing  of  their  constitution.  But  until 
they  are  granted  the  religious  and  civil 
freedoms  Inherent  to  a  free  society,  these 
will  remain  hollow  celebrations. 

From  an  organization  which  repre- 
sents part  of  the  nearly  6  million  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent,  I  record  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  observance  of  Pol- 
ish Independence  Day : 

Whereas  we,  the  Bergen  Ampols,  an  or- 
ganization of  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
shall  on  May  3rd  mark  the  179th  anniversary 
of  the  constitution  which  at  that  time  indi- 
cated Poland  as  an  independent  state,  and 
Whereas  since  that  time  the  country  of 
Poland  has  been  subjugated  by  an  aggres- 
sive and  overpowering  neighbor,  and 

Whereas  we  wish  to  let  It  be  known  that 
Red  Russia  has  been  defeated  in  battle  only 
one  time,  and  that  in  the  battle  of  Warsaw  in 
1920  when  the  Polish  forces  drove  the  Rus- 
sian invaders  out  of  the  countryside,  and  also 
recaptxired  lands  correctly  parts  of  their 
territory,  the  only  defeat  Communist  Russia 
has  suffered,  and 

Whereas  some  world  dicUtors.  In  World 
War  n  positively  decided  to  apportion  Poland 
and  satisfy  the  greed  of  one  of  lU  neighbors, 
thus  opening  the  door  for  the  subjugation  of 
eastern  Europe  in  general,  and  now  there- 
fore 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  of  the  Bergen  Ampols 
together  with  upwards  of  ten  million  Am- 
pols in  this  country  shall  continue  to  fully 
pray  for  and  fight  for  the  freedom  of  a  be- 
trayed Poland,  now  under  the  red  heel  of 

Russia,  

Be  it  further  resolved  that  May  3,  1970,  be 
marked  in  this  country  not  only  as  Polish 
Constitution  Day,  but  also  that  it  be  desig- 
nated as  the  fiftieth  anniversary  ct  the  de- 
feat of  the  Communist  forces  by  the  gallant 
Poles  in  the  battle  of  Warsaw,  1930,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Nixon,  Gov- 
ernor Cahlll,  and  our  representatives  on  the 
SUte  and  National  level. 
Approved  March  IS,  1970. 

Paul  Bokuta, 
President,  Bergen  Ampols. 
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STANDARDS  FOR  PLASTICS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  early  1950's.  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  heard  testi- 
mony from  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Charles  E.  Bknnktt.  of  Flor- 
ida, and  others,  in  behalf  of  his  bill  to 
restrict  the  use  of  thin  plastic  wrapping 
by  drycleaners,  dress  manufacturers, 
and  others,  which  posed  a  danger  to 
young  children.  We  learned  that  young 
children,  always  Interested  in  new  play- 
things, often  became  entangled  in  such 
wrappings  and  suffocated.  Even  Infants 
had  suffocated  when  the  wrappings  had 
been  used  by  careless  parents  as  make- 
shift mattress  covers. 

Also  appesoing  as  witnesses  were  rep- 
resentative of  the  plasti'.  and  dryclean- 
ing  industry,  who  defended  the  use  of 
the  bags  and  said  safety  measures  would 
be  taken,  including  use  of  perforations 
and  other  devices  to  reduce  the  adhesive 
characteristics  of  the  plastic. 

After  hearings  our  committee  deferred 
further  action  because  we  were  told  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce was  considering  nationwide  leg- 
islation, also  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bknwxtt),  which 
would  require  standards  for  transporting 
such  plastic  in  interstate  commerce. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Interstate 
Committee  heard  witnesses,  the  same 
representatives  of  industry  appeared, 
again  with  assurances  of  corrective 
measures,  and  no  legislative  action 
resulted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  deny  that  steps 
have  been  taken  to  make  these  wrap- 
pings less  dangerous.  In  many  instances, 
dry  cleaners  and  other  users  have  volun- 
tarily, at  some  cost  to  themselves,  con- 
verted either  to  use  of  heavier  nonadhe- 
slve  plastic  or  to  a  combination  of  plastic 
and  paper  which  poses  less  of  a  danger. 
But  the  plastic  Is  still  in  use  by  large 
numbers  of  dealers. 

Another  step  which  has  been  taken  In 
some  cases  is  the  perforation  of  the 
bags,  and  in  at  least  some  cases  this  has 
resulted  in  less  danger.  But  the  major 
thrust  of  Industry  action  has  been  the 
printing  on  the  wrapping  itself  that  it 
is  dangerous  and  should  be  discarded  im- 
mediately after  use.  Unfwtunately,  as  we 
all  know,  small  children,  and  especially 
infants,  caimot  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  today  no  national 
standards  exist  which  are  applicable  to 
the  use  of  plastic  wrappings  by  Industry. 
No  standards  exist  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  9l8t 
Congress  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
aty  CouncU  to  act  in  this  field.  The  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  our  committee  indicated 
that  he  felt  the  Council  already  had 
such  authority.  But  no  action  and  no 
standards  has  resulted. 
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Likewise  on  November  24,  1969,  I  In- 
troduced H.R.  14939,  to  auihorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educatio^,  and  Wel- 
fare to  prescribe  standards  governing  the 
design  of  plastic  bags  and  other  com- 
mercial articles  utilizing  plastic  sheeting 
with  dangerous  adhesive  cha|-acteristics. 
This  legislation  is  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  aiid  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  thete  is  still  a 
need  for  this  legislation.  Slnfce  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bdnnsm  first 
brought  this  subject  to  the  4ttentlon  of 
the  Congress,  hundreds  of  children  have 
suffocated  because  of  these  wrappings, 
either  carelessly  discarded  orjimproperly 
used.  I  believe  that  the  American  con- 
sumer Is  entitled  to  a  built-in  guarantee 
of  safety  in  any  product  he  uses,  not  to 
warnings  about  steps  he,  hlniself  should 
take  to  provide  minimum  fafety.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  intend  to  press  fo>-  action  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  In  obtaining  its  enactment. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NXW    JXXSZT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl  [TATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  19 '0 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  by  th«  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  socfJ  security 
benefits  should  be  tncreasedl  by  only  5 
percent  effective  next  Januar^  1  is  disap- 
pointing to  me  and,  I  am  surt.  to  the  25 
million  social  security  beneficiftries  across 
the  country.  Such  a  small  increase  is 
clearly  inadequate  at  a  tima  when  the 
cost  of  living  is  rising  annually  by  ap- 
proximately 6  percent.  J 

Certain  of  the  committees  decisions 
are  worthwhile  and  deserving  of  sup- 
port. For  example,  the  liberalization  of 
the  retirement  test  and  the  decision  to 
alter  requirements  for  disability  insur- 
ance for  the  blind.  However,  taken  as  a 
whole  the  decisions  hardly  confront  the 
basic  problem  of  our  senior  citizens — ex- 
isting on  a  low-fixed  income  while  prices 
continue  to  rise.  J 

Inflation  exacts  its  harshest  toll  on  our 
elderly  citizens.  It  will  surely  wipe  out 
the  most  recent  benefit  increase  which 
merely  permitted  beneficiaries  to  catch 
up  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  If  a  more 
meaningful  increase  is  not  provided  for 
next  January,  the  Coimtry's  fetirees  will 
find  themselves  worse  off  thaii  they  were 
5  or  10  year's  ago.  Sadly,  mere  than  40 
percent  of  older  Americans  ai  e  at  or  be- 
low the  poverty  level — the  most  poverty 
stricken  group  in  our  coimtry.i 

A  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  inflation 
for  older  persons  is  contained  in  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  last  year.  Under  my 
measure  an  automatic  reappraisal  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  would  |)e  required 
every  3  months.  Whenever  prices  in  such 
a  period  have  risen  above  a  certain  point, 
there  would  be  a  parallel  inctease  in  so- 
cial security  benefits.  Such  a  cost  of  hving 
mechanism  Is  necessary  to  Prevent  the 
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erosion  of  beneflts  by  rising  prices  which 
force  the  elderly  to  fall  further  and 
further  behind  in  the  race  with  living 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  social  security  is  a  mis- 
nomer— a  cruel  hoax — if  it  does  not  en- 
able beneflciaries  to  keep  pace  at  least 
with  the  cost  of  hving.  More  than  25  mil- 
lion Americsms  who  depend  on  social  se- 
curity must  look  to  the  Congress  for  an 
adequate  increase  in  beneflts. 
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NEEDS  FOR  OUR  VA  HOSPITALS 


LTITLE  LEAGUE  DEDICATES 
A  FIELD 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NZW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago 
I  participated  in  a  most  touching  cere- 
mony. This  was  the  dedication  of  the 
Stuart  Schechtman  Memorial  Baseba" 
Field  named  for  a  young  man  who  died  3 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  15  after  being  hit 
in  the  chest  by  a  baseball. 

I  have  the  great  privilege  of  knowing 
Stuart's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Schechtman  of  Douglaston,  N.Y.,  and 
know  the  great  joy  Stuart  brought  to 
them  in  his  all  too  brief  life. 

It  is  appropriate  that  a  little  league 
basebaU  fleld  was  named  for  Stuart  who 
loved  the  game  so  dearly.  Many  civic 
leaders,  including  my  friend  City  Coim- 
cilman  Mike  Lazar,  who  arranged  for 
this  dedication,  turned  out  with  Stuart's 
parents  to  honor  his  memory. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
brief  newspaper  story  written  in  antici- 
pation of  this  auspicious  event. 
LrrrLE  Leactte  Will  Dedicate  a  Pield  Todat 

The  Stuart  Schechtm&n  Memorial  Baseball 
Pleld  for  Little  Leaguers  will  be  dedicated  at 
1  ;30  p.m.  today  at  the  field,  Springfield  Blvd. 
and  73d  Ave.,  in  the  Alley  Pond  section  of 
Qiieens. 

The  field  was  named  in  honor  of  Stuart, 
15,  who  died  after  being  hit  In  the  chest  by 
a  ball  during  a  practice  game  in  June  1967. 
He  was  playing  as  third  baseman  for  the 
Marathon  Little  League  All-Stars  of  Doug- 
Ia«ton-Llttle  Neck. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Schechtman  of  245-51  62d  Ave..  Douglaston. 

Among  those  expected  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies are  Parks  Commissioner  August 
Heckscher;  Assemblyman  Martin  Rodell; 
Councilmen  Matthew  Troy  and  Michael 
Lazar;  Queens  Borough  President  Sidney 
Levlss  and  Queens  District  Attorney  Thomas 
Mackell. 

The  field  was  built  by  the  city's  Parks  De- 
partment after  the  Stuart  Schechtman 
Memorial  Ball  Park  project  was  started  by 
Sy  Seplowe.  a  neighbor  and  Little  League 
commissioner  In  Queens,  and  Lazar. 

omciATmc  CLxmcT 

The  Invocation  at  the  ceremony  will  be  of- 
fered by  Rabbi  Henry  Dicker  of  the  Itlarathon 
Jewish  Center  of  Douglaston,  and  the  bene- 
diction pronounced  by  the  Rev.  William 
Smith  of  St.  Anastasla  Chtirch,  Douglaston. 

At  2:15  p.m..  Immediately  after  the  dedica- 
tion, the  18th  annual  season  of  the  Marathon 
Little  League  of  Douglaston-Llttle  Neck  will 
open  with  an  exhibition  game. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Members  are  well  aware,  our  commit- 
tee has  been  conducting  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  critical  situation  in 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital system  finds  itself  today.  The  sys- 
tem badly  needs  better  funding  and  im- 
proved staffing  ratios ;  much  of  the  latter 
can  be  accomplished  if  the  funding  is 
adequate. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  received  thousands  of  letters  on  the 
difficulties  which  veterans  are  experienc- 
ing in  VA  hospitals.  I  want  to  quote  from 
a  few  to  cite,  on  an  individual  basis,  the 
needs  which,  in  some  instances,  VA  em- 
ployees have  reported  and,  in  others,  re- 
cently discharged  patients.  From  a  hos- 
pital in  the  South  it  is  reported: 

The  lack  of  necessary  finances  has  been  a 
problem  for  years,  but  recently  It  has  reached 
crippling  proportions. 

Wards  of  41  patients,  many  of  whom  are 
quite  HI,  are  staffed  by  one  nurse  on  two  of 
the  three  shifts  dally. 

Vital  signs  are  not  recorded  as  often  as 
ordered  by  the  physicians; 

Call  lights  may  go  15-20  minutes  before 
they  are  answered; 

We  have  beds  which  are  closed  because 
there  are  no  nurses  available. 

Much  equipment  stands  Idle  today  In 
VA  hospitals  because  of  a  lack  of  money 
and  a  lack  of  personnel.  At  one  station  it 
is  reported: 

There  Is  at  least  (130,000  worth  of  recently 
acquired  diagnostic  and  patient  care  equip- 
ment laying  Idle. 

There  Is  an  inadequate  number  of  nurses 
and  technicians. 

All  plans  for  the  general  intensive  care 
unit  and  a  coronary  Intensive  care  unit  were 
shelved  in  April  of  1969. 

Ratio  of  clinically  oriented  physician  to 
patient  Is  so  critically  low. 

Not  Infrequently  we  have  the  potentially 
hazardous  situation  of  one  registered  nurse 
and  one  nurse's  aide  working  an  8-hour  shift 
and  caring  for  43  to  45  acutely  111  medical  or 
surgical  patients. 

Members  know,  of  course,  that  as  the 
service  hospitals,  such  as  Walter  Reed 
and  others,  fill  up  the  Department  of  De- 
fense transfers  these  patients  as  quickly 
as  ix)ssible  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities.  From  an  eastern  station 
comes  this  report: 

Dally  we  turn  down  requests  from  Walter 
Reed,  Valley  Porge,  Fltzslmons,  and  other 
army  hospitals  to  take  spinal  cord  wounded. 
Our  doctor  has  asked  Washington  for  more 
money,  but  we  get  the  same  answer — make 
do  with  what  you  have. 

A  considerable  drop  in  the  quality  of 
patient  care  is  indicated  by  the  report  of 
a  registered  nurse  describing  the  situa- 
tion and  what  it  does  to  her  personally 
when  she  caimot  give  the  patients  the 
care  which  they  are  entitled  to: 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  go  home  knowing  that 
Patient  X  has  laid  In  a  wet  bed  for  over  an 
hour  because  four  other  patients  were  In  the 
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same  condition  and  you  had  no  one  to  help 
you  change  them. 

It  U  not  pleasant  to  go  home  knowing 
that  the  doctor  wanted  Patient  Y  to  have  his 
IPPB  treatment  once  each  hour  and  you 
gave  It  to  him  only  three  times  In  an  eight 
hour  shift  because  you  simply  did  not  have 
time  to  give  it  more  frequently. 

A  totally  disabled,  service-connected 
veteran,  who  has  made  a  wonderful  re- 
adjustment to  life  and  who  is  earning 
his  own  way,  reports: 

I  will  not,  definitely  not  return  to  a  VA 
facility  as  long  as  I  have  reason  left  In  my 
head  and  money  In  the  bank.  VA  rules  and 
VA  service  Is  such  that  I  cannot  get  the  as- 
sistance I  need  and  as  a  result  my  work,  my 
Ufe  ItseU  Is  Jeopardized  whenever  I  might 
turn  In. 

The  VA  cannot  do  what  must  be  done 
without  ward-men,  at  least  3  and  4  ward 
men  should  be  on  a  30  patient  spinal  cord 
Injury  ward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  conditions  are  from 
letters  in  the  files  of  the  committee.  Hun- 
dreds of  similar  complaints  could  be 
documented  with  just  as  much  validity. 
The  decision  is  ours;  we  must  meet  it, 
and  we  must  meet  it  now  in  a  liberal  and 
responsible  fashion. 
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were  directly  related  to  breathing  and  heart 
failure  problems." 

This  new  training  In  rescue  procedures,  he 
stated,  will  enable  firemen  to  better  aid  the 
people  that  they  must  treat  on  a  call.  It 
could  very  well  be  the  difference  between  life 
and  death,  he  noted. 

The  Fire  Department  hopes  to  train  Its 
full  complement  of  2300  firemen  In  this  new 
rescue  operation  over  the  next  two  years.  The 
new  rescue  training  program  Is  a  two-day 
course  at  Fire  College. 

The  course  has  been  certified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association.  Doctors  from  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  along 
with  Dr.  S.  P.  Brunettl,  chief  Police  and  Plre 
surgeon,  taught  the  course  to  the  Instruc- 
tors and  staff  at  Fire  Training  College. 

McCarey  stated  that  the  Plre  Department 
Is  also  training  the  Park  Police  and  Bridge 
Police  rescue  squads  In  this  new  rescue  oper- 
ation. He  added  that  all  new  recruiU  In  the 
Plre  Department  will  be  taught  this  course 
during  their  nine-week  training  period. 
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CAMBODIAN  DECISION  FUELS  NEW 
ECONOMIC   UNCERTAINTY 


PHILADELPHIA'S    FORWARD-LOOK- 
ING FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Depart- 
ment was  honored  for  the  13  th  time  for 
making  Philadelphia  the  Nation's  most 
fire-safe  city. 

Philadelphia,  thanks  again  to  its  out- 
standing Fire  Department,  also  leads  the 
Nation  in  reducing  building  fires  with 
a  rate  of  3.3  per  thousand  population  as 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  4.1. 

Fire  Commissioner  James  J.  McCarey 
and  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department 
succeed  because  of  a  determined  spirit  to 
try  new  techniques.  My  fellow  Phlla- 
delphians  and  I  applaud  that  spirit.  With 
the  unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues, 
I  enter  in  the  Record  a  press  release 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  which  de- 
tails another  effort  by  our  Fire  Depart- 
ment to  save  lives  and  serve : 

Philadelphia  Fire  Department 

The  Philadelphia  Plre  Department  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  Its  rescue  squad 
operations. 

Plre  Commissioner  James  J.  McCarey  an- 
nounced that  the  Department  has  begun  giv- 
ing specialized  training  In  closed  heart  com- 
pression and  emergency  breathing  tech- 
niques at  Its  Fire  Training  CoUege,  Ridge 
Ave.  and  Clnnamlnon  St. 

He  added  that  in  addition  a  refresher 
course  on  first  aid  practices,  which  are  uti- 
lized on  rescue  calls.  Is  also  being  given  to 
personnel  taking  the  course. 

Commissioner  McCarey  said,  "The  rea- 
son for  the  specialized  training  In  closed 
heart  compression  and  emergency  breathing 
techniques  Is  that  the  majority  of  24,000  res- 
cue calls  the  Department  answered  last  year 


MacARTHUR.  GREAT  gOLDIER^ 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Sunday,  May  3, 
edition  of  the  New  York  News  recom- 
mends approval  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  be  issued  in  honor  of  the  late 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  My  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Collier,  has  proposed 
that  such  a  stamp  be  issued  on  or  before 
September  2,  1970 — the  25th  anniversary 
of  General  MacArthur's  acceptance  of 
the  Japanese  surrender  afward  the  U.S. 
battleship,  Missouri,  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

I  commend  Congressman  Collier  for 
this  effort  and  offer  my  wholehearted 
support  for  his  endeavor  to  honor  this 
great  soldier  and,  more  importantly,  a 
great  American. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Obeat  Soldier — Great  American 

Four  months  from  now — on  Sept.  2,  1970 — 
many  of  us  will  be  noting  the  date  with 
gratitude  as  the  25th  anniversary  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  taking  of  the  Japanese 
surrender  aboard  the  U.8.  battleship  Mis- 
souri m  Tokyo  Bay. 

The  MacArthur  episode  marked  the  end  of 
the  Pacific  phase  of  World  War  II,  In  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  Allied  cause. 

Gen.  MacArthur  and  Adms.  Chester  Nlmltz 
and  WllUam  (Bull)  Halsey  were  the  prin- 
cipal architects  of  that  triumph. 

Gen.  MacArthur  went  on  to  supervise  the 
postwar  U.S.  occupation  forces  in  Japan,  and 
to  turn  that  great  nation  from  an  enemy  to 
a  friend  of  ours.  From  that  achievement,  he 
went  on  to  fight  the  Korean  War  for  the 
United  Nations — a  war  which  he  could  have 
won  If  President  Harry  S.  Tnunan  had  not 
been  talked  into  firing  the  giant  general. 

All  of  which  Is  leading  up  to  the  fact  that 
Rep.  Harold  Collier  (R-Ill.)  proposes  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  stamp  In  honor 
of  Gen.  MacArthur,  on  or  before  next  Sept. 

a. 

If  any  American  soldier  ever  deserved  this 
slgnal-and-then-some  honor,  we  believe 
MacArthur  does. 

We  second.  In  spades.  Rep.  Collier's  motion. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  3,  1970,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Mr.  Hobiut  Rowen  outlined  his 
views  of  the  impact  of  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia on  the  economics  and  financial 
conditions  on  our  country. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  as  Mr.  Rowen 
points  out,  that  widening  the  Indochi- 
nese  war  means  increasing  the  cost  and 
that  either  more  taxes  or  a  less  balanced 
budget  must  result. 

Further,  it  seems  equally  true  that  this 
fact  has  not  been  clearly  presented  to 
the  American  people  any  better  than  the 
reasons  for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

If  Cambodia  is  essential  to  our  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam,  why  is  the  latter  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security?  And  Lf  it  is. 
why  then  should  we  not  be  directly  taxed 
to  pay  for  the  war  without  diminishing 
the  amounts  we  spend  on  education, 
health,  social  security,  and  other  domes- 
tic needs? 

I  seriously  question  if  Americans  are 
willing  to  be  taxed  any  more  for  the  war, 
and  if  asked,  they  would  decide  thait 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  not  so  essen- 
tial after  aU. 

The  entire  text  of  Mr.  Rowen's  article 
follows: 

Cambodian   Decisions   Fuels   New 

Economic   Uncertainty 

(By  Hobart  Ro>wen) 

Now  that  President  Nlxon  has  widened  the 
Indochlnese  war  by  Invading  Cambodia,  all 
bets  on  economic  conditions  are  off. 

One  need  only  recall  the  early  days  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  etpeclally,  the  escalation 
of  hoetllltles  In  1965.  Promisee  then  were 
that  expenditures  wouldn't  rise  very  much — 
promisee  that  are  likely  to  be  repeated  now. 

On  Oct.  6,  1966,  Henry  H.  Fowler,  then 
Secretary  of  Treasvurer  in  Lyndon  Johnson's 
cabinet  said  In  a  speech  In  Chicago:  "If  I 
thought  defense  was  going  to  add  $10  to  $16 
billion  to  our  fiacal  1967  budget,  I'd  be  back 
In  my  ofllce  now  considering  proposals  for 
tax  Increases  to  pay  for  It." 

On  Sept.  9,  Gardner  Ackley,  then  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said  in 
Philadelphia  that  such  figures  were  "pure 
figments  of  someone's  Imagination.  The  es- 
timates we  at  the  councU  have  put  Into  our 
tentative  projections  do  not  even  approach 
that  order  of  magnitude." 

But  the  "pure  figments"  turned  out  to  be 
highly  acccurate:  defense  spending  skyrock- 
eted $13  billion  In  fiscal  1967  and  another 
$10  billion  In  fiscal  1968,  creating  the  massive 
deficit  responsible  for  today's  Inflation  prob- 
lem. 

The  simple  fact  about  our  new  Involve- 
ment In  Cambodia  Is  that  It  too  Is  an 
escalation,  however  Mr.  Nlxon  described  It, 
and  one  escalation  leads  to  another.  The 
"surgical"  strike  of  an  American-aided  South 
Vietnamese  force  at  Parrot's  Beak  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  sending  U.S.  troops  Into  an 
area  called  the  Fish  Hook. 

Therefore,  when  the  administration  goes 
to  Congress  in  mid-May— as  It  must  In  con- 
nection with  debt  limit  legislaUon — and  lays 
out  revised  estimates  for  fiscal  1971  expendi- 
tures and  receipts,  It  will  have  one  of  two 
choices: 
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It  c*n  bring  In  a  realistic  bijdget.  which 
would  allow  for  major  change*  14  the  South- 
east Aala  sltu&tloQ.  and  with  lit  propoeals 
for  tax  legislation  to  cover  the  [contingency 
of  greater  spending. 

Or.  It  can  blithely  assume  thkt  there  are 
no  changes  neceasary  on  the  fiscal  front 
to  match  the  altered  situation  on  tlie  war 
front.  J 

Ifs  probably  too  much  to  hape  that  the 
administration  will  be  candid  eqoxigh  to  teU 
the  American  people  where  the  new  war  pol- 
icy can  lead.  Mr.  Nixon  himself  qoean't  know 
where  his  big  gamble  wlU  take  ual 

More  likely,  there  wUl  be  a  paperlng-over 
of  the  potential  costs,  and  whatever  changes 
in  the  budget  are  announced  wl|l  Instead  be 
a  consequence  of  the  declining  economy 
which  has  reduced  receipts,  ai»d  preesviree 
from  Republicans  on  Capitol  ^11  to  relax 
tight  budget  pressures  which  ;  might  ooet 
O  OP  seau  m  November.  1 

The  budget  deficit  figures  Mfl.  Nixon  an- 
nounced on  Keb.  1— »1.5  billion  m  flsoal  1970 
and  tLS  blUlon  in  fiscal  1971-j-are  already 
ancient  history.  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.Y.) 
estimates  the  fiscal  1970  deflcltlat  $3  to  M 
bUllon.  In  New  York  and  on  papltol  HUl. 
financial  experts  were  estli^atlng — pre- 
Cambodla— that  the  fiscal  1971  deficit  wo\ild 
be  $6  to  »8  billion.  (One  expert  guesses  the 
calendar  1970  red  Ink  total  at  te.S  blUlon.) 

The  original  fiscal  1971  budget  >how8  a  drop 
of  »6  billion  m  projected  defence  spending. 
Thanks  to  Charles  L.  Schultze's  fine  analysis 
published  by  Brookings,  we  can  *ee  that  the 
entire  decline  can  be  traced  to  tiie  projected 
troop  withdrawals.  J 

But  as  Murrey  Marder  pointed  out  in  this 
newspaper  on  Friday,  the  Prealflent's  Cam- 
bodia action  Is  a  conceealon  th*t  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program  on  whlcq  the  troop 
withdrawals  are  baaed   Is  not  succeeding. 

If  there  Is  a  delay  In  troop  Withdrawals, 
the  real  defense  budget  will  go;  up  In  fiscal 
19T0.  A  bunching  of  withdrawal*  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  for  example,  ^rould  cancel 
out  perhaps  half  of  the  •«  bUUon  saving.  And 
If  troop  wltbdrawmls  were  amoeled.  not 
merely  postponed — which  U  certainly  a  poa- 
slbUlty — not  only  would  the  w|iole  defenaw 
budget  for  1971  be  In  the  ash  ca».  but  longer 
imnge  considerations  would  not;  be  pleasant 
to  think  about.  1 

Wbatrver  Mr.  NUon  does  aboot  facing  up 
to  the  fiscal  problems  that  mar  stem  from 
his  gamble  to  take  the  war  into  CambodU, 
It  will  stai  be  true  that  the  Onlted  States 
U  suffering  from  a  bad  hangoret  In  terms  of 
Inflation.  1 

Against  the  hope  that  by  t%ls  time  the 
hangover  would  be  gone  and  our  heads  clear 
of  Inflation,  business  and  labor  are  still  out 
to  get  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear  Any  reader 
of  these  financial  pages  knows  that  there  has 
been  a  raah  of  price  increasee  Over  the  past 
many  months,  the  latest  offered  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp.— in  the  face  of  declining 
steel  production.  I 

On  the  labor  side,  tough  nefloUatlons  are 
ahead  in  many  industries;  for  example.  Wal- 
ter Beuther  Is  reported  to  b*  readying  a 
reooitl  wa«e  package  demand  Id  this  year's 
bargaining. 

WbAt  we  come  down  to  Is  thi  t  Bfr.  Nixon's 
antl-lnflatlon  policy,  relying  ekcluslvely  on 
bvoad,  classic  monetary  and  fiscal  tools  has 
sucoooflofi  In  cooling  down  the  economy,  but 
not  m  ctirbtng  inflation.  j 

•me  becliinlngs  of  a  small  recession  are  at 
hand,  and  as  the  Chase  Manthattan  Bank 
observed  crUply  this  week.  "lUg  recessions 
can,  after  all.  grow  out  of  small  ones." 

Since  November.  19«8— follo-»lng  Mr.  Nix- 
on's sl^tlon — the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  In- 
dex has  plummeted  from  986  to  734  at  the 

close  on  Friday,  a  drop  of  25|l   points.  Mr. 

Nixon's  response  to  the   rapl*   decUnea  of 

last  iroA  was: 

"mailj,  It  I  bad  any  mone  j.  rd  be  buy- 
ing stocks  rlfbt  now." 
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That  was  an  unhappy  echo  of  meaningless 
similar  assurances  by  John  O.  Rockefeller  as 
the  market  crashed  In  1929. 

It  takes  action,  not  Presidential  rhetoric 
CO  Instill  confidence  In  financial  markets. 
Wall  Street  Is  In  a  bearish  mood  because  of 
the  recession  In  the  economy,  and  especially 
because  of  the  uncertainties  about  our  poli- 
cies In  Southeast  Asia. 

Industrial  production  Is  down  about  3  per 
cent  so  far,  and  1,000,000  more  persons  are 
out  of  work  than  was  the  case  in  February 
1969.  Over-time  hours — the  source  of  much 
consumer  spending  for  autos.  TV  sets,  vaca- 
tions, and  other  luxuries — are  down  sharply. 
So  are  corporate  profits. 

Now.  this  is  not  yet  the  picture  of  a  serious 
recession.  Ifs  not  the  biggest  downturn  this 
country  has  ever  experienced.  But  It  Is  a 
recession  of  some  dimension — not  Just  the 
•painful  adjustment"  that  the  administra- 
tion prefers  to  call  It. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  promises  of  easier 
money  haven't  brought  Interest  rates  down 
very  much.  Businessmen  are  more  and  more 
anxious  to  see  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
make  good  on  Its  open  commitment  to  a  less 
restrictive  money  policy. 

But  the  budget  deficit  that  seems  to  be 
generating — and  on  top  of  that,  the  new 
Cambodian  crisis — may  make  It  Impossible 
for  Fed  Chairman  Arthur  Btirns  to  deliver 
everything  he  had  planned  to. 

Let's  face  It:  the  budget  has  gotten  out  of 
hand  since  early  this  year.  In  part  because 
of  a  shortfall  In  revenues  and  In  part  be- 
cause of  fears  that  the  economy  might  be 
slipping  downhill  faster  than  anticipated.  In 
Dallas  last  week,  chief  economic  adviser  Paul 
W.  McCracken  promised  a  better  deal  for 
those  who  could  be  patient:  economic  re- 
covery— plus  a  reduction  In  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

But  now  comes  Cambodia,  and  while  no 
one  can  be  sure  at  this  point  of  the  extent 
of  the  economic  Impact.  It  seems  clear  that 
McCracken 's  Dallas  assessment  should  be 
placed  In  the  category  of  a  pious  hope,  not 
a  probable  reality. 
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KENT  STATE  INCIDENT 


as  preliminary  reports  indicate  that  the 
Guard  flred  without  the  provocation  of 
so-called  sniper  fire.  I  cannot  fathom 
how  officers  of  the  Ouard  would  order 
their  men  to  fire  blindly  into  a  group 
of  retreating  students — volley  after  vol- 
ley of  shots  Into  a  crowd  moving  away 
in  disarray.  This  was  not  a  response  to 
so-called  snipers.  It  was  an  act  of  blind 
retrlbutlMi,  a  striking  out  against  those 
who  would  dare  to  protest,  against  those 
who  would  dare  to  confront  an  armed 
establishment.  The  President  did  not 
order  this  action  directly,  but  the  temjper 
of  administration  statements,  the  tone 
of  its  attacks  on  dissent,  the  demeaning 
of  the  office  of  the  Presidency  by  its 
present  holder  led  to  it.  The  characteri- 
zation of  dissenters  as  "bums"  has  polar- 
ized our  people.  The  President  has  at- 
tempted to  cut  off  the  students  from  the 
country,  to  stifle  their  cry  by  ridicule 
and  scorn.  The  illogical  extension  of  this 
attempt  to  silence  dissent  is  death,  and 
that  is  what  occurred  at  Kent  State  yes- 
terday. Eteath  of  human  beings,  death  of 
students,  death  to  the  opposition. 

Congress  must  assume  Its  role  at  once. 
We  must  act  to  bring  the  people  to- 
gether. The  President  voiced  these  words 
in  his  campaign.  To  say  that  he  has  not 
followed  through  is  a  cruel  Joke.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  act  now — at  once.  Four  young 
people  have  joined  the  permanently  si- 
lenced majority.  We  must  speak  out  for 
them. 

^  IT'S   UP  TO   YOU 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OV  CAUFOSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  terrible 
malaise  has  come  over  this  country,  a 
sickness  that  is  spreading  through  the 
body  politic  as  a  cancer. 

This  is  a  strong  coimtry,  strong  In 
the  sense  of  its  institutions  and  In  Its 
capacity  for  rejuvenation.  Now,  however, 
the  polity  is  being  strained  to  the  break- 
ing point  and  I  fear  for  the  worst  as 
our  national  leadership  centered  in  the 
White  House  is  not  bringing  us  out  of  this 
wilderness,  but  rather,  is  throwing  gaso- 
line on  the  fires  of  our  discontent. 

The  murder  of  four  young  students  at 
Kent  State  University  last  night  by  units 
of  the  National  Guard  is  in  a  way  the 
di'-ect  resix)nsib-lity  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  physically  sick- 
ened by  this  Incident,  and  my  ssrm- 
pathy  goes  out  to  their  families  and 
friends,  but  more  than  sympathy  is 
needed.  We  must  turn  the  country 
around.  We  must  stop  this  slide  to  ob- 
livion now. 

Obviously  investigations  of  the  Kent 
State  incident  must  be  held.  This  must 
be   quick    and    thorough    Investigation, 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lansing,  m.,  Sim  Journal  is  a  commu- 
nity newspaper  noted  for  its  vigorous  edi- 
torial policy  on  national  events.  Its  edi- 
torial Saturday,  April  25,  directed  to 
Earth  Day  observances,  I  believe,  was 
most  effective  and  objective  in  its  com- 
mentary. It  follows: 

It's  Up  To  Tou 

Now  that  the  smoke  has  cleared  from 
Thtiraday's  "Earth  Day"  demonstrations  It 
may  be  worthwhile  to  review  Just  what  hap- 
pened. 

Predictably,  every  political  flgure  from 
the  lowest  elected  official  In  our  nation's 
smallest  town  to  the  President  hop|>ed  on 
the  now  fast-rolling  pollution  bandwagon 
to  satisfy  their  constituents.  Never  before 
has  our  already-polluted  air  been  filled  with 
so  many  slick  phrases  and  pleas. 

More  Importantly,  people  across  the  coun- 
try, regardless  of  their  position  on  the  po- 
litical spectrum,  banded  together  to  voice 
their  concern  over  the  sorry  state  of  our  en- 
vironment. School  children  used  "Earth  Day" 
to  study  and  discuss  the  gradual  decay  of  our 
natural  resources;  bxislnessmeu  left  their 
offices  to  take  part  In  environmental  semi- 
nars; housewives  Joined  neighborhood  forces 
to  clean  up  vacant  lots  and   nearby  parks. 

Unfortunately,  as  In  most  severe  prob- 
lems, a  vllllan  was  chosen.  Big  business, 
with  Its  factories  dally  belching  soot  and 
smoke  Into  the  air  and  sewage  Into  the 
water,  was  a  logical  "heavy"  for  Earth  Day 
performers.  Clearly,  business  Is  responsible 
for  some  of  the  poUutlon  we  suffer  through 
every  day.  But  to  shift  the  blame  solely 
on  private  enterprise  Is  Irresponsible. 
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All  of  us,  unknowingly  or  not,  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  poUutlon  every  day 
of  our  lives.  We  Utter,  we  bum  leaves,  we 
smoke  cigarettes,  we  bum  high-octane  gas- 
oline, we  throw  containers  Into  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, we  use  enzyme  detergents  that  foul 
oulT  waters.  And  our  governments  are  among 
the  worst  polluters  around. 

In  the  words  of  that  Immortal  philosopher, 
Pogo:  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
U  us  I"  As  much  damage  as  industry  has 
done  to  oxir  atmosphere,  they  are  at  least 
trying  to  change.  MUUons  of  doUars  have 
been  spent  on  antl-pollutlon  measures  by 
business  In  an  effort  to  curb  their  discharge 
of  noxious  fumes  and  sUme.  But  what  have 
you  done  about  it?  What  have  your  local, 
state  and  national  governments  done  to  clean 
their  own  houses? 

If  we  are  to  have  clean  air  and  pure  water 
once  again,  each  of  us  must  make  a  con- 
scious effort  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  flght 
pollution  on  our  own  level.  Massive  marches 
and  demonstrations  are  not  needed.  The  pub- 
lic la  now  well  aware  of  the  disaster  our 
country  faces.  The  time  has  arrived  to  st<^ 
t-Rliring  about  doing  something  and  to  start 
rolling  up  our  sleeves,  and  asking  our  gov- 
ernment units  to  do  the  same.  We  are  all 
on  the  same  side,  fighting  a  common  enemy. 
If  the  work  Is  done  today,  tomorrow  we 
can  sing  "America  The  Beautiful"  and  really 
mean  It. 


MISS  IDA  CASTILLO— EXEMPLARY 
PRODUCT  OP  TODAY'S  YOUTH 
AND  NATION'S  VOCA-HONAL  EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM 
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others  whose  financial  circumstances  would 
tend  to  crush  enthusiasm  and  discourage 
personal  achievement.  This  girl  deserves  top 
recognition,  for  her  example  could  be  an 
Inspiration  to  many. 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
David  Allex,  manager  of  the  Harllngen, 
Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  sent  me 
a  note  about  a  young  lady  who  works 
part  time  in  the  Harllngen  Chamber 
of  Commerce  under  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation program.  I  was  so  impressed  by 
Miss  Castillo's  accomplishments  that  I 
wish  to  share  Mr.  Allex'  note  with  my 
colleagues.  I  think  it  is  an  Inspiring  tes- 
timonial of  what  one  young  person  can 
do  given  a  proper  opportunity. 

Deas  Congressman:  As  a  point  of  Inter- 
est, we  have  a  young  lady  In  our  office  who 
works  part-time  under  the  Vocational  Office 
Education  program.  ThU  young  lady  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  to  our  organiza- 
tion. She  Is  a  Senior  In  high  school,  the  old- 
est of  nine  children  of  a  migrant  family, 
and  is  determined  to  attend  coUege  to  con- 
tinue her  education. 

In  area  competition  she  won  flrst  place 
m  shorthand,  and  upon  competing  In  the 
state  competition,  she  placed  third,  thereby 
qualifying  her  to  go  to  national  competi- 
tion. Last  week  at  the  national  competition 
In  Fort  Worth  she  carried  away  first  place 
honors  In  shorthand  In  competition  with  130 
contestants  from  aU  over  the  United  States. 
This  Is  the  first  time  that  anyone  from  the 
Valley  has  won  first  place  In  national  com- 
petition In  the  Vocational  Office  Education 
program.  In  fact,  I  believe  this  Is  the  flrst 
time  anyone  has  even  placed  on  the  national 
level. 

This  young  lady  was  also  awarded  a  (3,000 
scholarship  by  the  Baptist  Convention  In 
Dallas  and  will  attend  coUege  at  Hardln- 
Slmmons  in  AbUene. 

The  performance  by  Ida  Castillo  in  her 
everyday  life  and  her  determination  to  bet- 
ter herself  makes  her  a  prime  example  to 


BROADENING  THE  SUPPLY  BASE:  A 
PROPOSAL  TO  ELIMINATE  PRO- 
DUCER PRICE  REGULATION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  %}eaker,  on  April  28, 
1970,  the  Honorable  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Com- 
missioner, Federal  Power  Commission, 
spoke  to  the  American  Association  of 
Ollwell  Drilling  Contractors  on  'Broad- 
ening the  Supply  Base:  A  Proposal  To 
Eliminate  Producer  Price  Regulation." 

Commissioner  Bagge's  address  was  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  regulatory 
and  market  forces  which  control  the 
natural  gas  industry  in  this  country  and 
their  suitabiUty  for  the  future.  The  be- 
glrmlng  of  this  new  decade  Is  a  good  time 
to  Btop  and  look  at  these  forces.  So  that 
£01  might  have  the  benefit  of  Commis- 
sioner Bagge's  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
insert  them  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

Bboadendjo  the  StjpPLT  Base:  A  Peoposai.  To 

Eliminate  Peodocdi  Price  Rectti-ation 

(An  address  by  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Commissioner 

Federal  Power  Commission) 

There  Is  something  about  the  emergence 
of  a  new  decade  which  generates  Introspec- 
tion and  concern  about  whether  one's  actions 
are  relevant  to  one's  goal.  It  U,  Indeed,  a  time 
when  even  one's  goals  are  reappraised  to 
determine  whether  they  are  relevant  to  the 
challenges  of  the  new  decade.  This  U  as 
appUcable  to  institutions  as  It  Is  to  Individ- 
uals. John  Gardner  contends  that  this  proc- 
ess of  seU  renewal  mxist  be  a  continuing  one 
If  the  Individual  or  the  society  U  to  keep 
from  becoming  unhinged.  But  for  those  of 
us  who  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  con- 
tinuing Introspection,  however,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  chronological  milestone  of  a  new 
decade  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  pause, 
catch  our  breath,  and  project  ourselves  Into 
the  decade  ahead. 

Government  policy  and  those  of  us  chosen 
to  define  and  administer  It  should  not  be 
exempt  from  this  process.  Indeed,  we  have 
a  greater  burden  to  reexamine  both  ouf  ac- 
tions and  our  goals  becaxise  of  both  the  per- 
vasive and  Irrevocable  nature  of  our  ac- 
tivities. And  80  It  Is  In  this  context  of  re- 
examining our  goals  and  appraising  the  rel- 
evancy of  our  actions  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  reexamined  goals  that  I  offer 
these  thoughts  concerning  what  I  beUeve  to 
be  the  emerging  goals  of  the  decade  of  the 
70'i>.  In  the  regulation  of  business  generally 
and  In  the  regulation  of  the  gas  Industry 
specifically. 

When  we  step  back  and  analyze  the  forces 
which  led  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies.  It  Is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  purpose  of  governmental 
oversight  of  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
subject  to  federal  regulation  was  to  protect 
the  citizen  In  his  role  as  a  consumer — as  a 
purchaser  of  goods  and  services — as  an  eco- 
nomic man.  The  concept  of  the  pubUc  Inter- 
est as  forged  In  the  regulatory  enabling 
statutes  was  directed  toward  an  economic 
goal — prices,  rates,  and  charges — for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  economic  man.  Indeed,  the 
body  of  law  which  evolved  from  these  stat- 
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utes  confirm  this.  In  the  intervening  decades 
since  the  establishment  of  this  federal  over- 
sight of  buslnees  enterprise,  a  new  role  for 
government  regulation  has  now  emerged. 
Economic  man  Is  stlU  a  conslderaUon,  but 
our  concerns  today  extend  more  deeply  and 
more  pervasively.  Todays  environmental 
ethic  sees  the  purpose  of  regulation  In  a  far 
broader  perspective— a  perspecUve  which 
extends  beyond  the  economic  man  and  en- 
compasses man  In  relation  to  his  total  en- 
vironment against  the  background  of  an 
Increasingly  complex,  urbanized  and  Inter- 
dependent society.  Indeed.  It  may  be  said 
that  our  regulatory  concerns  now  extend 
beyond  economic  man  to  eoologlc  man.  Pres- 
ident NUon  In  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress characterized  this  new  national  goal 
as  a  concern  for  the  "quaUty  of  life".  The 
goals,  therefore,  of  regulation  are  now  differ- 
ent both  in  kind  and  In  scope  from  those 
which  Initiated  the  reg\ilatory  process.  The 
sooner  we  define  these  new  goals  In  each 
area  of  regiilstory  oversight,  the  sooner 
we  can  make  our  actions  relevant  to  their 
attainment. 

As  part  of  this  assessment.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  we  can  no  longer  even  think 
about  otir  problems  In  the  framework  of  the 
past.  Contemporary  regulatory  problems  caU 
for  responses  within  the  context  of  a  far 
broader  perspecUve  than  that  which  has  been 
employed  In  the  past.  TransportaUon  poUcy 
for  the  Nation,  for  example.  If  it  Is  to  be  rele- 
vant to  contemporary  needs,  cannot  be  for- 
mulated with  continuing  conflicts  between 
maritime  poUcy,  sxirface  transpcat  policy, 
highway  construction  programs  and  air 
transport  policies.  The  transportation  crisis 
cries  for  resolution  In  an  Integrated,  cotn- 
prehenslve  fashion  to  serve  the  new  goals 
of  a  mobile  and  urban  society.  This  poUcy 
must  evolve  by  giving  substance  and  mean- 
ing to  the  quality  of  life  In  contemporary 
society.  And  so  It  Is  In  every  other  area  erf 
government  regulation  of  business. 

To  deal  with  these  problems  In  a  broader 
context  and  In  a  more  relevant  manner  we 
must  devise  new  means  for  their  resolution. 
The  adversary  hearing  process  based  upon 
combative  economic  interest*  which  has 
characterized  the  regulatory  process  wlU  be- 
come Increasingly  anachronistic  In  the  de- 
cade of  the  sevenUes.  Even  now.  It  can  no 
longer  oope  with  many  of  tihe  vast  policy 
Issues  which  confront  regulation  today.  Ra- 
tional regulatory  poUcy  cannot  be  forged 
In  bits  and  pieces,  based  only  upon  glimpses 
of  reaUty  as  they  may  be  chosen  by  the 
parties  and  the  staff  to  be  spread  upon  a 
record.  New  goals  must  be  defined  and  Im- 
plemented through  the  establishment  of  a 
formalized  consultaUve  process  between  gov- 
ernment and  business  and  through  that,  the 
achievement  of  increased  Joint  planning  and 
Joint  action,  increased  use  of  rulemaking  In 
place  of  adjudication,  the  employment  of 
Investigatory  proceedings  and  by  Joint  ac- 
tion between  government  agencies  both  fed- 
eral and  state  which  share  responslblUty 
for  the  oversight  and  regulation  of  the  same 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Regulation  as  we 
have  known  it  In  the  r.ast  will  be  Increasingly 
displaced  by  such  Joint  efforts  based  upon 
a  more  mattire  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  Indtistry  and  between  federal  and 
state  governments.  Evidence  of  this  Is  ap- 
parent In  many  areas.  Illustrations  of  this 
In  otir  regulatory  concerns  exist  In  the  Na- 
tional Power  Survey,  the  proposed  National 
Oas  Survey,  otir  present  approach  to  the 
problem  of  electric  power  reUablUty  and  our 
approach  to  the  need  for  a  more  rational 
construction  of  off-shore  gas  transmission 
faclUtlee  In  South  Louisiana.  These  Illustra- 
tions of  contemporary  problems  require  reg- 
ulatory oversight  but  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  traditional  regulatOTy  methodology. 

What  have  these  general  observaUons  to 
do  with  the  gas  Industry?  The  gas  industry 
proTides  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  need 
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for  reexamining  our  national  goi  Is  and  pro- 
viding reajxjnses  which  are  relerant  to  the 
achievement  of  those  goals.  An  ( xamlnatlon 
of  the  gas  industry  within  the  time  frame 
of  the  next  decade  and  through  the  prism 
of  the  new  goal  of  a  concern  for  the  quality 
of  life,  reveals  that  this  Industry  provides 
a  potential  contribution  far  greater  than  we 
may  have  realized. 

The    gas    Industry    provides,    through    the 
technological  development  of  the  fuel  cell, 
a    potential    alternative    to    central    station 
power  generation.  The  Increasln;  dlfBculties 
confronting  the  electric  utility  industry  In 
the  siting  of  both  nuclear  and  ( onventlonal 
generating  plants  and  transmlss  on  facilities 
underscore  the  need  for  such  an  alternative. 
The  gas  industry  also  provides  the  Nation 
a  unique  weapon  In  our  battle  ti )  combat  air 
pollution.  Indeed,  entirely  new  markets  em- 
ploying gas  as  a  means  of  projiulslon  con- 
rtltute   a   revolutionary   potential   unknown 
only   a    few   years   ago.   Our   national    ethos 
Includes  an  unquestioning  fait  i  In  the  ef- 
ficacy of  competition  as  the  ultmate  means 
of  assxirlng  protection  of  the  c<ins\imer  and 
efficiency   in   our  use   of   resour  res.   The  gas 
Industry    provides    an    effective    competitive 
force    which    provides   the    powsr   consumer 
with    a    truly    competitive    chdce.    If    that 
choice  Is  to  be  preserved  for  tae  American 
public.  If  gas  is  to  be  made  Available  for 
the  revolutionary  new  power  technologies  to 
alleviate  the  urgent  problem  of  air  pollution 
and  to  contrlbtue  to  several  olher  environ- 
mental goals,  and  If  we  want  ta  provide  sld 
alternative  to  central  station  pawer  genera- 
tion, then  It  is  clear  that  the  gas  Industry 
must,   as   a    matter   of   national   policy,   be 
■tlmulated  to  serve  not  only  as  a  viable  but 
as  an  aggressive  force  In  our  ene  rgy  economy. 
Our  national   goals  have  therefore  changed 
■Ince  the  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
Governmental    responses    must     accordingly 
be  made  relevant  to  these  goals  It  cannot  be 
circumscribed    by    more    limited    objectives. 
A  blind  adherence  to  the  "explo  itatlon  of  the 
gas  consumer"  mentality  of  thu  thirties  and 
to  the  legal  precedents  which  lave  been  en- 
crusted upon  that  limited  obJe<  tlve  may  well 
be  contrary  to  the  achlevemert  of  contem- 
porary goals. 

It  is  when  we  compare  the  i:as  Industry's 
potential  contribution  to  the  i|uallty  of  life 
m  the  70s  with  the  effect  of  existing  gov- 
ernment   policies    that    the    biislc    Inconsis- 
tencies  become   discernible.   Tsday,   we   ob- 
serve  an    Industry   experlencln;.   In   varying 
degrees   throughout  the  Natlo  i.  substantial 
difficulties    with    gas    supply,    an    lnd\istry 
forced  to  turn  to  higher  cost    ncrements  of 
gas  from  foreign  sources  to  me(!t  demand,  an 
industry  confronted  with  a  new  level  of  de- 
mand   stimulated.    In    part,     jy    regulation 
which   at  the  same   time   has    In   part.   In- 
hibited expansion  of  the  base  supply.  There 
Is  no  governmental  commitment  of  federal 
funds  for  research  and  development  in  the 
gas  industry  such  as  exists  with  respect  to 
electric  power.   Outdated   legislative  policies 
prevent  the  benefits  of  gas  Industry  tech- 
nology from  accruing  to  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers   in    the    non-contiguous    states    and 
prevent  the  economic  transportation  of  gas 
in  liquid  form  to  domestic  ctnsumers.  And 
•  new  LNG  technology  designed  to  serve  un- 
conventional markets  is  being  shackled  Into 
the  conventional  utility  mold  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Natural  Oas  Act. 

This  dlscrepincy  between  leallty  and  ex- 
isting government  policy  Is  precisely  the 
problem  to  which  the  recently  released  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  was  addressed  in  urging  a  greater 
reliance  by  regulatory  agencies  upon  market 
mechanisms,   the  report  state  i: 

"The  American  experience)  with  regula- 
tion, despite  notable  achleveihents,  has  had 
Its  disappointing  aspects.  Regulation  has  too 
often  resulted  In  protection  of  the  sfottts 
quo.  •   *   •  Competition  can  sometimes  de- 


velop outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory 
agency  and  make  Inroads  on  the  regulated 
companies,  threatening  their  profitability  or 
even  survival.  In  such  cases,  pressure  Is  usu- 
ally exerted  to  extend  the  regulatory  um- 
brella to  guard  against  this  outside  compe- 
tition, so  that  the  problems  of  regulation 
multiply  and  detract  from  the  original  pur- 
pose of  prevenUng  overpricing  and  unwanted 
side  effects. 

•••  •  •  As  quasi-Judicial  bodies,  the  regu- 
latory commiEslons  tend  to  give  much  weight 
to  precedent.  As  a  result,  change  of  any  kind 
becomes  hard  to  Jtistlfy  and  even  harder  to 
allow  when  some  affected  group  can  claim 
immediate  harm,  whereas  the  potential  ben- 
eficiaries are  widely  diffused  and  usually  not 
represented.  Yet  Innovation  and  adaptaUon 
are  the  dynamics  of  economic  progress. 

"There  Is  no  clear  safeguard  against  these 
dangers,  but  more  reliance  on  economic  In- 
centives and  market  mechanisms  in  regu- 
lated Indtistrles  would  be  a  step  forward. 
•  •  *  Industries  have  been  more  progressive 
when  the  agencies  have  endeavored  to  con- 
fine regulation  to  a  necessary  nalnlmum  and 
have  otherwise  fostered  competition.  When 
regulation  has  stifled  competition,  perform- 
ance has  deteriorated.  The  clearest  lesson 
of  all,  however.  Is  that  regulation  should  be 
narrowed  or  halted  when  It  has  outlived  Its 
original  purpose." 

I  submit  that  these  observations  are  rele- 
vant to  the  discrepancies  which  now  exist  In 
several  importAnt  areas  between  the  potential 
of  this  industry  in  serving  our  new  goals  and 
existing  government  policies.  All  of  them 
should  be  reexamined  as  we  enter  this  new 
decade  I  will  attempt  here  to  deal  with  only 
one — producer  price  regulations. 

An  examination  of  producer  price  regula- 
tion In  the  context  of  the  next  decade  re- 
veals problems  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter than  those  with  which  we  have  dealt 
In  the  past.  Discernible  cracks  are  evident  in 
the  regulatory  dike  which  was  consrtructed  to 
protect  the  Interstate  gas  market  from  the 
forces  of  the  market.  Indeed,  several  breaches 
in  thU  regulatory  dike  are  already  clearly 
discernible. 

My  proposal  in  an  address  last  spring  at 
Oklahoma  St»t«  University  to  base  producer 
pricing  upon  indices  and  my  colleague  Com- 
missioner O'Connor's  proposal  in  an  article 
in  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  to  predi- 
cate price  regulation  upon  a  basing  point 
method  both  reflect  a  growing  body  of 
thought  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  give 
weight  to  market  realities  in  producer  price 
regulation.  These  proposals  both  reflect  an 
effort  to  make  FPC  price  regulation  effective 
In  competing  with  the  Intrastate  market  and 
In  responding  to  the  supply  and  demand  dy- 
namics of  the  Interstate  market. 

Each  proposal  was  intended  to  Initiate  a 
public  dialogue  regarding  the  need  for  the 
Commission  to  extricate  Itself  from  the  stric- 
tures of  the  existing  cost  based  area  rate 
methodology.  Commissioner  O'Connor's  bas- 
ing point  concept  Is  Incorporated  In  the  re- 
centy  rulemaking  proposal  concerning  the 
establishment  of  area  rates  In  the  Appala- 
chian-Illinois Basins.  In  that  proceeding.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  field  price  of  gas  be  based 
on  the  adjacent  pipeline  gas  rather  than 
producer  costs. 

The  adoption  of  indices  giving  weight  to 
market  forces  has  not  been  implemented  by 
the  Commission.  I  am  grateful,  however,  to 
Mr.  Stanley  Learned  for  contributing  to  the 
public  dialogue  regarding  this  proposal  by 
his  response  before  the  INGAA  meeting  here 
In  Colorado  Springs  last  fall.  I  believe  there 
U  an  immediate  need,  based  upon  existing 
circumstances,  to  establish  such  indices  for 
an  effective  and  responsive  method  of  pro- 
ducer regulation.  This  Is  essential  now  be- 
cause existing  market  forces  must  be  recog- 
nized and  given  weight  tn  arriving  at  a  Jtist 
and  reasonable  rate. 
The  problem  of  produoer  regulation  in  a 


period  of  short-term  gas  surplus  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  decades  of  the  fifties  and 
sixties  Is  of  an  entirely  different  dimension 
than  that  of  a  period  of  tight  supply.  It  U 
clear  that  the  Commission  must  be  appraised 
more  fully  and  more  qtilckly  of  the  supply 
and  demand  dynamics  of  me  interstate  gas 
market.  Punotionally  effective  prices  relate 
more  directly  to  economic  factors  than  ac- 
counting costs  no  matter  how  sophisticated 
the  costing  method.  Broadening  the  rationale 
of  producer  regulation  by  reflecting  market 
realities  Is  a  response  to  only  part  of  the 
problem.  The  methodology  of  producer  regu- 
lation must  also  be  changed  to  permit  an 
effective  and  timely  response  In  order  to  avoid 
serious  national  consequences.  The  Commis- 
sion cannot  continue  gathering  multltudi- 
notis  volumes  of  cost  data  during  unduly 
time  consuming  rate  proceedings.  Alterna- 
tives must  be  adopted  to  the  existing  con- 
troversies regarding  cost  analysis  and  cost 
methodology— and  they  must  be  adopted 
quickly. 

It  is  essential  that  we  recognize,  however, 
that  the  adoption  of  such  alternatives  would 
provide  only  a  response  to  the  problem  in  Its 
present  dimensions.  The  need  for  such  al- 
ternatives Is  tMLsed  upon  the  impact  of  exist- 
ing market  forces  and  their  present  effect 
upon  the  supply  of  Interstate  gas.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  adoption  of  such  alterna- 
tives merely  provides  a  short-range  solution 
to  the  problem.  For  as  we  look  further  into 
the  decade  of  the  70's  several  even  more  sub- 
staJitial  fissures  in  the  regulatory  dike  be- 
come apparent. 

The  most  Immediate  threat  of  a  breach  lies 
In  the  proposals  for  substantial  imports  of 
gas  from  Canadian  sources  to  Midwestern 
markets  at  higher  prices.  Farther  west  an- 
other breach  may  be  caused  by  long-range 
proposals  for  Canadian  Imports  at  still  higher 
prices.  In  less  than  three  years,  further 
breaches  are  threatened  by  the  proposed  Im- 
ports of  base  load  LNG  from  Algeria  at  sub- 
stantially higher  prices.  Evidence  of  addi- 
tional breaches  Is  also  discernible  as  a  result 
of  proposed  Imports  from  Venezuela  and  sev- 
eral other  sources.  Should  the  exlsUng  avail- 
able supply  and  demand  Imbalance  require. 
In  the  public  interest,  the  importation  of 
these  substantial  quantlUes  of  gas  in  both 
vapDr  and  liquid  form  at  significantly  higher 
prices  than  those  which  presently  prevail,  we 
must  then  acknowledge  that  the  market  will 
have  effectively  and  Irrevocably  swept  away 
the  dike  of  producer  regulation. 

When  this  occurs,  regulatory  policy  cannot 
continue  to  operate  as  It  has  In  the  past  with 
or  without  more  rational  alternatives  to  cost 
based  pricing.  Regulation  cannot  then  escape 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  it  will  have  been 
deluged  by  the  very  market  forces  for  which 
It  was  Intended  to  substitute. 

Can  regulation  effectively  respond  by  ac- 
knowledging the  existence  of  the  higher 
priced  alternative  sources  and  basing  the  do- 
mestic producers'  price  upon  those  sources 
with  an  appropriate  discount  for  the  cost  of 
transportation?  Can  regulation  effectively  re- 
spond by  Instituting  a  basing  point  form  of 
regulation  predicated  upon  the  market  price 
of  the  highest  or  the  average  price  of  the 
alternate  Increment  of  gas?  Can  regulation 
effectively  respond  by  employing  Indices  to 
reflect  the  Impact  of  these  Intrusions  of  the 
market?  Is  there  any  rational  way  in  which 
producer  pricing  may  continue  to  be  effec- 
tively regulated  when,  for  reasons  of  con- 
tinuity of  service,  the  market  not  only  Is 
acknowledged  but  Is  afflrmaUvely  sanctioned 
by  the  Commission  In  the  form  of  imports  of 
substantial  quantities  of  higher  priced  base 
load  gas? 

I  submit  that  the  process  of  producer  price 
regulation  would  no  longer  be  viable  with  a 
competing  market-oriented  gas  supply  In- 
troduced into  the  present  fabric  of  the  reg- 
ulated Intersute  gas  market.  Any  response 
which   regulation   would   attempt   to   make 
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within  this  context  can  no  longer  honestly 
be  regarded  as  "price"  regulation.  We  can 
continue  the  Incantations  and  express  the 
search  for  a  price  In  the  litany  of  regulation, 
but  we  delude  only  ourselves  If  we  believe 
that  the  ritual  has  any  meaning.  Once  we 
are  required  to  acknowledge  that  the  In- 
exorable laws  of  supply  and  demand  require 
our  sanction  of  market  prices  in  the  public 
Interest,  we  can  no  longer  characterize  the 
process  as  price  "regulation".  Although  other 
public  purposes  may  be  served  by  the  con- 
tinued regulation  of  producer  contracts,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  reality.  In  that  event, 
that  regulation  cannot  effectively  encompass 
price. 

What  then  Is  the  alternative  for  national 
policy  In  the  decade  ahead  as  it  seeks  to 
provide  continuing  protection  for  the  public 
and  gas  consumers.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  regulation  must  substitute  for  the  lack 
of  competition  In  field  sales  of  natural  gas. 
But  neither  that  decision  nor  regulation  nul- 
lified the  long-term  forces  of  the  market. 
The  Impact  of  the  market  may  have  been 
delayed,  but  It  Is  the  market  that  Is  con- 
trolUng  In  the  end. 

Hence,  unless  an  alternative  policy  Is  de- 
veloped we  are  on  the  v^rge  of  entering  Into 
the  worst  of  both  worlds.  We  are  confronted 
on  the  one  hand  by  a  demand  stimulated  in 
part  by  regulation  which  at  the  same  time 
has  inhibited  In  part  expansion  of  the  base 
supply.  And  we  are  confronted  on  the  other 
hand   by  a   market   that  Is  bringing  forth 

Stematlves  Into  the  supply  vacuum  at  prices 
uch  higher  than  present  regulated  levels 

Since  price  regulation  will  be  Ineffectual 
In  this  context,  the  challenge  is  to  harness 
the  market  so  that  It  will  work  for  the  con- 
sumer. To  meet  the  challenge  would  require 
a  reversal  of  government  policy — of  the  role 
originally  ordained  for  regulation.  When  fed- 
eral price  control  was  imposed,  the  base  sup- 
ply was  surplus  to  short-term  demand.  Even 
at  unregulated  prices,  gas  had  been  a  devas- 
tating competitor,  rapidly  taking  over  mar- 
kets long  dominated  by  other  space-heating 
and  Industrial  fields.  Regulation  substituted 
for  the  lack  of  competition  among  sellers  of 
gas  at  the  wellhead.  But  that  Is  academic  If 
those  sellers  do  not  have  an  available  sup- 
ply with  which  to  compete  for  Incremental 
business.  And  the  overriding  fact  today  Is 
that  the  available  base  supply,  being  Inade- 
quate to  meet  cujrent  potential  demand,  can 
no  longer  perform  Its  competitive  function. 

It  appears  that  gas  Is  not  presently  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantities,  for  Instance,  to 
moderate  the  market  price  of  new  supply 
sources  that  are  moving  In  to  satisfy  un- 
met demand.  In  this  situation,  therefore, 
the  role  facing  government  policy  In  the 
seventies  Is  not  so  much  to  nurture  the  com- 
petitive vigor  of  base  suppliers  which  was 
the  goal  of  regulation  In  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties as  It  Is  to  relnvlgorate  the  base  supply 
Itself.  Without  a  dynamic  base  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas,  the  Interstate  market  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  for  supplies  with  the  un- 
regulated intrastate  market.  Nor  will  there 
be  any  effective  price  competition  for  the 
unconventional  higher-priced  supplies  that 
are  knocking  at  the  market  door.  But  a  base 
supply,  relnvlgorated,  can  be  the  key  to  the 
price  levels  at  which  these  new  sources  en- 
ter and  can  place  the  consumers  less  at  the 
mercy  of  the  supplementary  sources. 

It  Is  significant  that  even  now  the  exist- 
ing proposals  for  innovative  government 
policy  for  producer  regulation  see  a  solu- 
tion to  the  present  dilemma  In  moving  to- 
ward a  situation  where  more  freedom  Is  al- 
lowed to  competitive  market  forces — through 
Indices  or  basing  points — one  In  which  gov- 
ernment Intervention  is  flexible  and  de- 
signed to  stimulate  a  greater  dependence  on 
the  market  to  provide  an  equitable  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.  In  the  futtire. 
If  the  present  trends  continue,  government 
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policy  should  consciously  seek  out  ways  to 
strengthen  the  elemenu  of  a  free  market  and 
relnvlgorate  the  base  supply  by  attempting 
to  Insure  that  there  are  many  competing 
sources  of  gas  supply,  that  the  supply  base 
Is  bro€Mlened,  that  entry  Into  the  supply 
phase  of  the  Industry  Is  both  unrestricted 
and  affirmatively  encouraged  and  that  price 
levels  are  permitted  to  be  responsive  to  de- 
mand. A  government  policy  Implemented 
along  these  lines  would  provide  an  effective 
alternative  to  producer  price  regulation  In 
the  long  run.  while  holding  forth  the  prom- 
ise of  relief  for  the  present  supply-demand 
imbalance  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
public. 

Given  a  governmental  policy  of  encourag- 
ing the  greatest  degree  of  market  participa- 
tion by  the  greatest  number  of  suppliers  of 
gas.  where  will  new  and  supplemental 
sources  of  gas  supply  be  found?  The  Poten- 
tial Gas  Committee  In  its  1969  report  esti- 
mated the  potential  supply  of  natural  gas  In 
the  United  States  at  1.227  trillion  cubic  feet. 
Areas  of  significant  reserves  include  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  where  to  date  less  than  one 
percent  of  this  area  has  been  subpect  to  ex- 
ploration activity.  Moreover,  geologic  indica- 
tions are  that  the  offshore  area  could  also 
hold  major  reserves  and  become  a  major 
source  of  future  gas  supply.  Additionally, 
geographical  factors  such  as  the  proximity  of 
such  reserves  to  major  markets  have  favor- 
able economic  implications. 

New  sources  of  supply  also  exist  In  the 
deeper  onshore  formations.  While  present 
United  States  production  of  naturtJ  gas  has 
been  essentially  limited  to  shallow  wells  of 
5,000  feet  or  less,  geologic  Information  In- 
cates  that  gas  bearing  formations  In  some 
areas  of  the  country  may  He  up  to  40,000 
feet  below  the  surface.  These  formations  rep- 
resent a  virtually  untapped  reserve. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  discovery  on  Alaska's 
North  Slope  has  drawn  attention  to  the  po- 
tential of  Alaska  as  a  major  new  source  of 
gas  supply.  The  promise  of  this  area  Is  In- 
deed staggering  as  evidenced  by  figures  re- 
leased by  the  Potential  Gas  Committee  which 
place  the  potential  gas  supply  of  Alaska  at 
over  400  trillion  cubic  feet,  one  third  of  the 
potential  supply  of  the  United  States. 

Projects  Rullson  and  Gasbuggy  are  the 
first  steps  In  a  process  that  could  unlock 
some  320  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
held  in  tight  formations.  These  potential 
reserves  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
represent  an  amount  greater  than  the  pres- 
ent proved  recoverable  reserves  of  the  United 
States. 

The  dramatic  announcement  by  El  Paso  In 
July  of  last  year  that  contracts  had  been 
negotiated  to  purchase  one  billion  cubic  feet 
per  day  of  LNG  for  Import  to  the  U.S.  from 
North  Africa  underscores  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  VSQ  Industry.  The  worldwide  reserves 
of  natural  gas  now  enter  as  a  factor  In  the 
dynamics  of  the  U.S.  energy  market. 

Methods  of  converting  coal  to  pipeline 
quality  gas  are  in  the  R&D  stage.  The  Im- 
plications of  successful  development  of  such 
a  process  are  staggering.  Conversion  of  coal 
to  synthetic  gas  has  the  potential  of  provid- 
ing 12,000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  reserves.  This 
Is  about  40  times  the  present  proved  recov- 
erable reserves  and  compared  to  the  present 
consumption  level  of  around  20  trillion  cubic 
feet  per  year  represents  a  virtually  inex- 
haustible supply. 

The  Important  fact  underlying  all  of  these 
potential  sources  of  gas  supply  Is  their  de- 
pendence on  technological  advancement  for 
any  significant  exploitation  of  these  reserves. 
The  present  level  of  technology  allows  the 
drilling  of  exploratory  wells  offshore  at 
depths  greater  than  600  feet,  but  such  depths 
exceed  present  production  capability.  Some 
underwater  wells  In  deep  water  are  capped 
and  await  technology  advances  that  will 
make  recovery  from  them  profitable.  Bco- 
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nomlc  recovery  of  natural  gas  from  deep 
formations  onshore  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  development  of  novel  drilling  methods 
now  in  the  research  stage.  This  area  of  drill- 
ing research  Is  one  In  which  minimal  sup- 
port for  research  and  development  has  been 
evidenced. 

The  newly  developing  LNG  Industry  that 
may  provide  the  basis  of  bringing  to  U.S. 
markets  natural  gas  from  Alaska,  Ncxth 
Africa  and  other  countries  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  advances  In  the  technology  of 
LNG  transportaUon  and  storage  if  major 
projects  are  to  become  economically  feasible. 
The  feaslbiUty  of  producing  pipeline  qual- 
ity gas  from  coal  has  been  demonstrated  in 
small  scale  plants.  Pilot  plant  demonstraUons 
of  large  scale  feaslbiUty  of  synthetic  pipe- 
line gas  production  are  nearing  the  operat- 
ing stage.  All  indications  are  that  commer- 
cial uUllzatlon  of  coal  conversion  processes 
in  the  middle  70'8  cotild  be  realized  If  an 
adequate  level  of  support  to  advance  this 
technology  were  forthcoming.  The  critical 
period.  It  seems  to  me.  In  the  developmental 
history  of  this  process  is  near  at  hand  when 
as  In  any  developmental  process  the  major 
Jump  from  pilot  plant  operation  to  com- 
mercial scale  demonstration  Is  attempted.  In 
the  case  of  regulated  Industries,  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  project  of  thU  magnitude  is  par- 
ticularly difficult.  This  is  one  area  where  the 
potenUal  of  this  process  should  prompt  a  re- 
appraisal of  present  policy  toward  support 
of  gas  related  technology  by  government  and 
Industry. 

The  concept  of  total  electrification  Is 
gaining  public  acceptance  and  many  l>elleve 
that  the  energy  system  of  the  future  will  be 
supplied  by  nuclear  energy  with  breeder  re- 
actors and  ultimately  controlled  thermonu- 
cleax  fusion  providing  unlimited  power.  Why 
then  this  concern  regarding  gas  supply  for 
the  future?  I  submit  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  American  public  to  maintain  strong, 
competitive  gas  and  electric  industries.  In  a 
recent  study  of  energy  models,  the  Bureau 
of  tones  concluded  that  the  thecwetlcally  op- 
timimi  energy  system  for  the  VS.  would  be 
one  based  on  natural  gas  with  fuel  cells 
used  on  site  to  provide  electricity  reqiUre- 
ments.  It  costs  about  one-fifth  as  much  on 
a  B.T.U.  basis  to  transport  energy  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  gas  than  as  electricity. 
The  present  Investment  of  electric  utUitles 
per  annual  unit  of  energy  delivered  is  ten 
times  that  of  gas  utUltles.  To  capitalize 
upon  the  Inherent  favorable  economics  of  gas 
transportation,  energy  conversion  technology 
must  be  developed  to  allow  gas  to  compete 
for  the  full  spectrum  of  U.S.  energy  needs. 
What  are  these  needs?  The  end  uses  of  energy 
are  heat,  mechanical  power,  electricity  and 
light.  In  the  typical  home,  for  example.  85 
percent  of  pxirchased  energy  Is  used  as  heaw- 
and  15  percent  in  the  form  of  riectriclty. 
Fuel  cells  now  In  the  developmental  stage 
could  supply  the  electrical  requirements  pro- 
viding a  pollution-free  source  of  power. 
Lighting  devices  utUlzlng  gas  directly  pro- 
viding high  intensity  lighting  systems  rival- 
ling the  electric  bulb  have  been  demon- 
strated. Environmental  control  giving  year- 
round  comfort  control  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept when  compared  to  present  heating  and 
cooling  svstems  can  be  developed. 

The  question  of  adequate  supply  takes  on 
added  significance  In  the  light  of  the  new 
uses  of  gas  made  possible  through  liquefac- 
tion. The  announced  conversion  of  the  state 
of  California  government  fleet  to  LNG  and 
present  tests  being  carried  out  by  the  federal 
government  underline  the  importance  of  this 
development.  It  is  clear  that  instead  of  an 
Industry  slated  to  be  supplanted  by  modem 
energy  supply  systems,  the  gas  industry  can 
be  the  wave  of  the  future  in  the  forefront 
of  new  and  innovative  uses  of  energy  and 
providing  standards  of  quaUty  and  servloa. 
The   federal   government   which   support* 
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ftnd  development  actlvltlee  to  pro- 
vide method!  of  developing  our  prtouury 
energy  reaourcea — petroleum,  gas,  wmter 
power,  coal  end  atomic  energy — has  appar- 
ently failed  to  recognize  the  potenUal  role 
that  could  be  assured  by  natutai  gas  In  this 
decade  and  beyond.  Recently,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  releaaad  a  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Energy  PoUcy  Staff  which  de- 
scribed the  major  civilian  ener^  research  and 
development  programs  funded  by  the  federal 
government  for  fiscal  year  1910.  This  study 
showed  that  $368  million  will  he  spent  on 
civilian  energy  research  andi  development 
through  programs  supported  by  federal 
funds.  The  reaearch  and  development  effort 
for  atomic  energy  received  ove*  84  percent  of 
all  the  federal  funds  for  energy  R&D.  Indeed, 
the  study  concluded:  [ 

"It  Is  also  significant  that  virtually  aU  of 
the  federal  R&D  expenses  (ahopt  00  percent) 
are  addreased  to  the  problems  and  opportu- 
nities of  the  electric  power  Indistry." 

Less  than  two  percent  of  t^eee  expendi- 
tures are  dlreoted  toward  twlvanclng  the 
technology  of  the  natural  gas  Industry.  The 
level  of  Invectment  in  researcli  and  develop- 
ment Is  highly  significant  as  future  energy 
utilization  patterns  will  be  cletennlned  by 
the  level  of  technology  in  the  respective  In- 
dustries. It  Is  here  where  governmental  pol- 
icy must  strike  a  balance  between  the  lure 
of  unlimited  energy  through  atomic  power 
and  the  continued  development  of  our  other 
primary  energy  sources  whlc^,  because  of 
their  own  unique  characteristics,  can  with 
Imagination  make  Invaluable  contributions 
to  the  quality  of  life  In  the  deeadee  ahead- 
contributions  which  even  atomic  energy  can- 
not provide  In  the  foreeeeable  future.  The  rel- 
ative coets  of  developing  technology  is  also 
an  Important  factor  In  declslozis  on  resource 
allocation.  There  are  obvloxisly  greater  coeta 
Involved  In  developing  a  new  technology, 
such  as  nuclear  fission  or  fusion,  compared 
to  Improving  existing  systems  based  on  our 
other  primary  energy  resources.  The  effect 
of  past  governmental  policy  ^  writing  off 
fossil  fuel  sources  as  major  energy  contribu- 
tors In  the  decades  ahead  Is  short-sighted 
and  falls  short  of  an  optlmuc;  allocation  of 
our  reaourcea.  Development  cf  production, 
transportation  and  conversion  technology  for 
foasll  fuel  utilisation  will  op^n  up  needed 
alternatives  of  energy  sources;  necessary  to 
our  new  goal  of  protecting  the  quality  of  the 
environment  and  In  the  continuing  effort  to 
enstire  the  availability  of  energy  supplies  at 
reasonable  costs  to  meet  the  Nation's  growing 
energy  requirements. 

The  C<Mnmlaslon  Is  Increaaln^y  concerned 
by  the  level  of  Investment  In  research  and 
development  by  Jiirtsdlctlonal  companies.  Re- 
sponses to  Order  No.  322.  "Annual  Report- 
ing of  Research  and  Developlnent  Activi- 
ties," showed  that  for  the  tbree  reporting 
years  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  order,  196fi,  1967  and  19«8.  Jurisdictional 
gas  companies  Invested  0  1  percent  of  operat- 
ing revenues  in  research  and  development. 
Of  more  significance,  thlrty-s«ven  Jurisdic- 
tional gas  companies  reported  no  research 
and  development  activity  In  19«8  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  coopllee  statis- 
tics on  nationwide  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  Comparable  Btatlstlcs  for 
other  Industries  In  19<r7,  the  moat  recent 
compilation  by  the  National  Science  Form- 
da  tlon,  showed  a  range  of  lnve«tmeat  In  re- 
search and  development  of  1.5  to  4.1  percent 
of  net  sales  Comparison  of  lnv«stment  levels 
by  Industry  showed  the  largest  Investment 
levels  In  those  Industries  characterized  by 
rapid  technological  obsolescence.  The  wide 
disparity  between  Jurisdictional  company 
Investment  and  that  of  other  tadustrles  In- 
dicates the  heart  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  unlike  the  non-regT4*ted  sectors, 
the  Impact  of  Invectment  In  R^D  on  the  fi- 
nancial poeltlOQ  of  the  utility  tti  many  cases 
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Is  unknown  at  the  time  of  such  decisions, 
and  the  accounting  options  are  distinctly 
limited. 

The  Incentive  needed  for  greater  R&D  ac- 
tivity by  Jurisdictional  companies  lies  In  pro- 
viding a  greater  degree  of  certainty  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  R&D  Investment  on  the 
financial  position  of  the  company  and  in 
enlarging  the  area  of  managerial  discretion 
with  regard  to  the  accounting  treatment  of 
such  expenditures  within  the  regulatory 
fraznework. 

Consequently,  Just  last  month  the  Com- 
mission Issued  In  Docket  No.  R-381  a  pro- 
posed rulemaking  dlUneatlng  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Uniform  System  of  Ac- 
counts Intended  to  clarify  Commission  policy 
on  accounting  for  R&D  expenditures.  These 
amendments  recognized  the  need  to  estab- 
lish a  greater  degree  of  certainty  In  the 
Commission's  ratemaklng  and  accounting 
p>ollcles,  the  need  to  allow  a  return  on  signifi- 
cant expenditures  for  special  research  and 
development  projects  amortized  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  and  the  recognition  that  so- 
called  "unsuccessful"  projects  pave  the  way 
for  "successful"  projects  and  as  such  should 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  total  research 
and  development  effort.  This  p>ollcy  should 
place  Jurisdictional  companies  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  the  non-regulated  sector 
in  competition  for  capital  Investment  In 
R&D.  particularly  where  projects  involving 
significant  expendltxues  are  concerned.  At  a 
time  when  the  utilities  are  faced  with  major 
problems  of  gas  supply,  power  generation  and 
environmental  concerns,  the  contributions  of 
technology  to  the  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems should  be  fully  explored  and  the  Com- 
mission should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  further 
measures  to  stimulate  activity  In  a  crucial 
area. 

•  •  •  •  * 
The  fragmented  nature  of  the  Industry's 

response  to  the  technr  logical  challenges  fac- 
ing the  Industry  and  the  need  for  a  forum 
where  the  impact  of  changing  technology  on 
the  Industry  as  a  whole  can  be  assessed  and 
an  effective  solution  to  these  problems  can- 
not be  formulated  solely  by  one  segment 
of  the  Industry,  nor  can  the  Industry  by  it- 
self respond  effectively  to  this  challenge. 
These  questions  indeed  encompass  the  future 
role  of  the  gas  Industry  In  a  Nation  com- 
mitted by  allocation  of  research  dollars  to 
other  methods  of  energy  supply  for  the  fu- 
ture. A  Gas  Research  Coxincil  embracing  all 
segments  of  the  Industry  with  governmental 
participation  could  work  toward  formulating 
effective  national  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. The  Council  could  establish  as  Its 
highest  priority  the  development  of  adequate 
support  by  industry  and  government  for  R&D 
programs  needed  to  stimulate  the  domestic 
supply  base  and  maintain  the  Industry  as  a 
major  supplier  of  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
quirements. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  decade  ago,  after  a  period  of  similar  in- 
trospection and  reexamination  of  its  goals, 
the  Commission  initiated  an  Innovative  pro- 
posal. It  conceived  It  to  be  the  solution  to 
the  montxmental  problem  of  producer  price 
regulation.  It  rejected  a  pricing  methodology 
based  upon  the  costs  of  individual  producers. 
It  proposed  Instead  that  prices  be  derived 
from  the  financial  requirements  of  the  In- 
dustry as  a  whole.  Its  characterized  this  proc- 
ess as  area  rates.  This  policy  resulted  from 
the  realization  that  the  traditional  rate  base 
method  of  utility  regulation  did  not  lend 
itself  to  the  determination  of  the  rates  of 
Independent  producers. 

Today,  after  a  decade  of  Industry-wide 
cost- based  area  rates,  the  regulatory  proceaa 
is  equally  as  fnutrated  as  it  was  in  1060.  If 
we  are  candid.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
we  have  failed  the  "practical  teat"  which  we 
established  for  ourselves  In  Permian.  Indl- 
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vldual  company  rate  making  having  been  de- 
termined to  be  unworkable  and  cost  baaed 
area  rate  making  having  been  demonstrated 
to  be  unworkable,  the  necessity  for  squar- 
ing producer  prices  with  the  market  should 
now  be  clear.  In  the  short  term  this  overrid- 
ing fact  must  be  refiected  In  the  adoption 
of  Indices  which  at  least  recognize  market 
realities.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  mar- 
ket will  inevitably  prevail  and  regulation  will 
be  totally  Ineffectual  to  Infiuence  price. 

We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  establish  the 
policies  now  which  will  permit  the  Inevitable 
ascendancy  of  market  forces  to  operate  In 
such  a  way  as  to  work  for  the  public  Just 
as  they  do  In  most  other  areas  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  This,  In  the  final  analysis,  can 
only  be  achieved  if  the  market  can  operate 
unfettered  by  regulation  and  If,  prior  to 
that  time,  government  policies  are  evolved 
which  win  affirmatively  enlarge  the  supply 
base  by  broadening  the  base  supply  and  In- 
creasing the  supply  sources.  This,  I  submit.  Is 
the  new  goal  of  this  new  decade.  It  must  be 
achieved  by  a  national  commitment  which 
Insures  that  the  potential  which  this  In- 
dustry offers  to  the  quality  of  life  will  be 
fully  realized  in  this  decade  and  In  the  dec- 
ades to  come. 


NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  ECO- 
LOGICAL AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  8, 
I  introduced  H.R.  16847,  a  bUl  which 
would  create  a  National  College  of  Ecol- 
ogical and  Environmental  Studies.  This 
college  would  be  supervised  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  students  in- 
terested in  our  environment  and  ecology 
to  participate  in  constructive,  problem- 
solving  planning  in  these  areas. 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  Director  of  the 
White  House  OfDce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology on  April  27  wrote  of  his  support 
for  the  legislation.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  include  the  letter  in 
the  Record  : 

ExccuTivz  OrriCE  of  the  PxEsn>ENT, 
Omcx  OP  ScixNcx  and  Tkchnoloct, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  27, 1970. 

Mr.  CRAax.Ks  P.  Ducandex, 
Executive  Director  and  Chief  Counael,  Com- 
mittee   on    Science    and    Aatronautia. 
House  0/  Representatives ,   Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Dccandeb  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  me  a  copy  of  H.R.  16847. 

I  think  the  Idea  of  establishing  a  National 
College  of  Ecological  and  Envlrorunental 
Studies  will  be  very  worthwhile.  The  fact 
that  you  anticipate  having  this  College  func- 
tion as  a  kind  of  summer  school  Is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  provide  the  Interdisciplinary 
contacts  which  are  so  vital  in  this  area.  The 
usual  structure  of  colleges  and  universities 
tends  to  compartmentalize  the  students  and 
Isolate  them  from  the  breadth  of  contact 
with  other  fields  oT  study.  This  "College" 
should  provide  an  excellent  mechanism  with 
which  to  overcome  a  tendency  toward  Isola- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

LcB  A.  DuBaiDcx, 

Director. 
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THE  VIETNAM  WAR  AS  SEEN  BY  A 
TEACHER  WHO  HAS  WATTED  FOR 
HER  LOVED  ONES  TO  RETURN  ON 
FOUR  OCCASIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUroEKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  very  fine  letter  from  Mrs. 
Mary  Lou  Lyon,  who  is  a  high  school 
teacher  at  Homestead  High  School  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  admired  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  written,  its  logic,  and  Its 
lack  of  bitterness,  coming  from  one  who 
has  suffered  while  her  loved  ones  served 
in  three  different  wars.  I  have  requested 
permission  of  Mrs.  Lyon  to  insert  her  let- 
ter in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  letter  follows: 

CuPEETiNO,  Calif., 

March  20.  1970. 
Congressman  Chasles  Oubseb, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Conoeessman  OTTBSEa:  This  Is  the 
fourth  time  that  I  have  been  called  upon 
by  our  United  States  government  to  serve  by 
sitting  at  home  and  waiting.  It  doesn't  get 
any  easier.  As  a  bride  during  World  War  n. 
I  could  "wave  the  fiag" — we  all  did.  When 
my  husband  was  recalled  to  serve  In  the 
Korean  Conflict,  from  the  Inactive  Reserve,  I 
could  be  annoyed  at  the  Injustice  of  those 
who  were  paid  for  playing  "soldier"  on  week- 
ends and  summertime  getting  to  stay  home, 
while  those  who  had  severed  relaUonshlps 
had  to  serve  overseas  again.  But  I  accepted 
my  responslbUitles  as  a  patriot  and  played 
both  Mother  and  Father  to  my  two  sons. 

Three  years  ago,  my  younger  son  entered 
the  service  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 
He  volunteered  for  Vietnam  and  seemed  to 
care  about  the  'Papa-sana"  who  worked  for 
htm,  for  their  famlUes  and  the  Vietnamese 
people.  He  said  that  we  were  needed  and 
felt  strongly  about  shouldering  his  responsl- 
bUitles. 

Last  year,  my  older  boy  exhausted  his  col- 
lege deferments  after  6V4  years  and  volun- 
teered for  the  Army — with  plans  to  return 
to  finish  his  masters  and  credential  as  soon 
as  his  obligation  was  met.  True,  his  attitude 
was  different  from  that  of  his  brother,  but  he 
did  not  b\im  his  draft  card,  fiee  to  Canada  or 
take  any  of  the  other  alternatives.  I  am 
encloelng  a  copy  of  his  last  letter.  His  brother 
was  belligerent  about  the  draft  card  burners 
and  defended  our  position — this  letter  which 
seems  to  be  a  cry  of  pain  at  having  to  par- 
ticipate In  something  that  he  cannot  believe 
In,  knowing  that  by  and  large,  his  country- 
men do  not  support  his  being  there,  that  he 
Is  participating  in  a  war  that  cannot  be 
won — knowing  that  whoever  does  go  out  to 
die  today,  dies  for  no  reason,  but  futility. 

He  Is  not  the  only  one  from  whom  I  have 
heard  like  complaints.  A  friend's  son  who  U 
a  captain  and  files  a  bomber  In  the  Air  Force 
(and  whose  father  Is  retired  Air  Force)  has 
also  complained  of  the  problems  on  his  base 
between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  This 
pettiness  and  bickering  are  types  of  behavior 
one  does  not  expect  from  adults  who  are 
supposed  to  be  reasonably  Intelligent  and 
educated. 

Perhaps  It  grates  even  more  on  our  edu- 
cated young.  But  as  a  High  School  Teacher 
dedicated  to  helping  students  understand 
our  nation's  history,  and  political  environ- 
ment— selling  them  on  the  Importance  of 
Involvement  and  participation  In  democ- 
racy^—trying  to  teach  them  to  think — to  be 
able  to  make  Intelligent  decisions  based  on 
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the  evidence  which  bombards  us  on  all 
sides — viewed  as  realistically  as  possible.  Ufa 
becomes  Increasingly  more  difficult.  I  find  It 
upsetting  to  see,  feel  and  try  to  combat  the 
apathy  of  the  younger  generation  which  Is 
heavy  on  the  air  this  year  for  the  first  time 
(and  for  other  teachers  I've  talked  to  from 
other  areas  and  other  states.) 

1  dont  know  what  the  answer  is — but 
something  must  be  done  about  this  political 
position  which  has  poisoned  our  nation  in- 
ternally. We  can't  afford  to  lose  the  hopes  of 
our  society — our  yoimg.  They  are  capable 
of  a  great  deed — ^more  than  ony  other  era, 
but  give  us  back  our  reason  or  change  our 
course. 

Slncwely, 

Mast  Lon  Ltom, 
Homestead  High  School. 


VAN  BRODE  breakthrough 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  acaasACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAX iVjSB 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 

-  Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  des- 
ignated some  time  ago  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  Employment  Se- 
curity to  present  an  award  for  high 
achievement  in  the  field  of  rehabilitat- 
ing emotionally  handicapped  persons  to 
my  friend  of  the  Van  Brode  Milling 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  my  home 
town. 

I  had  the  great  pride  and  distinction  of 
presenting  this  epoch-making  award  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  every  segment  of  the  concerned 
area  community  dealing  with  rehabilita- 
tive problems  was  represented,  and 
where  the  principal  speaker  was  that  out- 
standing young  man  known  to  us  here  in 
this  House  and  in  the  country  for  his 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  Nation, 
to  the  cause  of  the  veterans  and  the 
cause  of  handicapped  persons  throughout 
the  Nation,  our  esteemed  friend  and  great 
American  veteran's  leader,  Hon.  Harold 
Russell. 

My  valued  friend,  Hon.  John  F.  Shea, 
then  outstanding  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Worcester,  and  a  host  of  dedicated  lead- 
ers devoted  to  humsmitariam  causes  were 
present,  including  representatives  of 
labor,  industry,  city  and  State  govern- 
ment detpartments,  the  social  services, 
charitable  and  religious  ofBcials,  who 
constituted  a  very  impressive  consortium 
of  humanitarian,  community  leadership 
highly  qualified  by  training,  motivation, 
and  experience  admirably  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  afflicted  handicapped. 

Our  great  friend,  Harold  Russell,  as 
usual,  delivered  a  brilliant,  eloquent 
speech  detOlng  with  every  facet  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  this  field,  evidenc- 
ing once  again  the  complete  mastery, 
intense  concern,  interest,  and  activity 
which  for  many  years  he  has  demon- 
strated so  effectively  for  so  many  people, 
who  otherwise  could  not  have  been  so 
mlraculou;^  helped. 

The  outstanding  head  of  the  Van 
Brode  operations  in  Clinton,  Mass.,  my 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Eric  Fritsch,  was  In  at- 
tendance and  very  graciously  enii  mod- 
estly received  toe  award  for  the  com- 
pany. It  was  with  great  pride  that  I  had 
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the  privilege  of  presenting  him,  to  ac- 
cept for  his  company,  and  for  his  faith- 
ful employees,  this  very  much  cherished 
award  in  an  important  field  in  which  for 
the  first  time  Important  ground  has  been 
broken. 

Many  of  us  firmly  believe  that  this 
breakthrough  will  lead  ultimately,  and 
I  hope  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  to 
the  further  solution  of  the  problems  of 
this  unfortunate,  emotionally  tmpcM:ted 
group,  which  heretofore  has  had  but 
limited  advantages  in  the  direction  of 
rehabilitation. 

I  believe  now,  however,  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track,  and  that  this  Congress 
must  move  along  the  path  we  have 
mam)ed  out  for  ourselves  to  broaden  and 
deepen  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped,  the  emotionally  disturbed, 
and  all  those  people  in  our  society,  who 
up  to  this  time  have  not  always  been  able 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life  and  pro- 
vide some  means  of  livelihood  and  hap- 
piness for  themselves  and  their  families. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  mission  and  a 
great  mandate  for  the  Congress,  and  I 
propose  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  to  move 
across  a  broad  frcMit  to  try  to  provide 
encouragement,  help,  and  assistance  to 
the  dedicated  group  which  is  working  in 
my  hometown  of  Clinton,  In  Worcester 
County,  and  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  also  the  great  State  of  Califor- 
nia, where  the  basic  features  of  this 
program  originated,  to  press  forward 
with  their  great  humtuiltarlan  work,  so 
that  we  can  increa^ngly  help  more  and 
more  people  who  are  emotionally  handi- 
capped to  take  their  place  in  our  Ameri- 
can society,  to  earn  their  livelihood,  and 
to  live  fruitful,  rewarding  lives  free  of 
the  compulsions,  restraints  and  circum- 
scribed environments  of  former  times. 
This  Is  indeed  a  Uberatlcm  for  many  af- 
filcted  people  in  the  Nation. 

The  techniques  perfected  by  the  Van 
Brode  Co.,  implemented  by  the  leaders 
and  officials  of  the  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security,  and  our 
State  hospitals  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  emotionally  afflicted  people,  have 
broken  new  ground  bringing  fresh  hope 
for  tJiose  who  are  suffering  untold  ill- 
ness and  hardship. 

Thanks  to  this  new  program,  the  day 
of  their  release  from  their  darkness  may 
soon  be  at  hand. 

The  officials  at  Van  Brode  Co.,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  talented  William  E. 
Burgwlnkle  auid  his  associates  have  done 
a  masterful  Job  in  putting  together  a 
therapy  pacluige  in  the  Add  of  emo- 
tionalism that  bids  well  to  work  near 
miracles. 

They  are  already  transporting  patients 
from  State  hospitals  to  the  Van  Brode 
factory  to  do  regular  work,  and  also 
bringing  materials  to  the  hospitals, 
where  some  of  the  patients  work  on 
them,  acquire  fine  skills,  and  achieve  suc- 
cess in  this  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  greatiy  in  their  emotional 
health. 

I  believe  from  r^rarts  I  h&ve  at  hand 
concerning  these  programs  that  they  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  for  many  im- 
fortunate  people  who  could  not  otherwise 
be  hdped  so  materially,  and  it  is  entirely 
po^Ue  that  these  modest  experiments 
and  this  program  have  great  promise,  and 
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many  Interested  people  thtbughout  the 
Nation  are  watching  it,  because  it  may 
well  be  the  answer  to  the  us9  of  extensive 
industrial  therapy  of  this  and  other  kinds 
In  the  treatment  of  emotional  illness. 

I  am  anxious  to  congratulkte  all  of  the 
principals  involved  in  this  outstanding 
project,  whether  they  be  m€«nbers  of  the 
Van  Erode  Co.,  State,  city,  or  other  local 
ofBclals.  or  other  dedlcateq  persons  in- 
terested in  this  wonderful  v^ork. 

The  success  to  date  indic4tes  that  this 
project  may  have  completely  broken 
through  the  barriers  that  heretofore 
have  standaurdized,  and  sublimated  the 
care  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  people 
in  very  narrow  compartments  of  con- 
finement with  the  result  thiit  many  fine 
techniques  were  either  overlooked  or  not 
utilized. 

I  take  pleasure  once  agaih  In  heartily 
congratulating  all  those  wto  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  project. 

This  appears  to  be  a  ^ireat  break- 
through, a  new  lease  on  life,  a  bright  new 
star  of  promise  and  deliverance  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped. 

The  town  of  Clinton,  ms  great  home 
town,  with  Its  flair  for  gr^at  things  is 
pointing  the  way.  It  is  for  the  Congress  to 
follow  up  by  providing  mora  support  and 
more  funds  for  this  great,  hew  ventiure. 

And  it  is  for  all  of  us  tojhail  and  sa- 
lute the  Van  Erode  Co..  its  farsighted 
leaders,  and  especially  its  Inspired,  in- 
novative, talented  personriel,  like  Mr. 
Eurgwinkle,  his  associates,  fcid  the  men 
and  women  of  the  State  Em<)!oyment  Se- 
cxirity  Division  and  their  civilian  and 
indxistrial  supporters  for  their  great  work 
for  this  most  worthy  himiafte  and  com- 
passionate cause,  so  close  to  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us. 

We  seem  to  have  arrlv^  at  a  his- 
toric Juncture  In  the  struggle  to  relieve 
the  helpless  and  the  weak  who  are  im- 
prisoned by  grave  emotional  illness. 

The  Van  Erode  experiment  augxirs 
their  liberation,  thank  Ood[ 
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obligation  to  reafldrm  that  Western  sup- 
port to  Rumania  and  other  captive  na- 
tions will  never  end,  until  the  day  when 
all  nations  of  this  world  are  free. 
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ROMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  I^OLFF 

or   NXW    TOSX    I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsfcNTATlVES 

Tueaday,  May  5.  i970 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaket.  on  May  10 
we  mark  a  most  important  ^ate  In  world 
history — we  mark  the  natlbnal  holiday 
of  the  Rumanian  people. 

This  day  is  the  commemoNtlon  of  the 
achievemoit  of  Rumania's  independence. 
But  as  we  know,  these  coufageous  peo- 
ple cannot  celebrate  this  (fate  for  they 
remain  under  the  shadow  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  I 

It  is  therefore  even  mote  Important 
that  we  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  this 
tiny  yet  bold  country  whicli  still  strug- 
gles for  the  day  when  th  sy  will  once 
again  know  freedom.  For  hose  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  both  in  I^umania  and 
elsewhere,  the  West  u.ust  lassure  them 
that  they  will  not  be  abandoned  in  their 
moral  fight  to  remain  spirited  and  ulti- 
mately taste  the  joys  of  freWom. 

Each  one  of  us  here,  I  believe,  has  the 


AMENDING  THE  FOOD.  DRUG,  AND 
COSMETIC  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  of  Homemakers 
are  firm  and  continuing  advocates  on 
behalf  of  American  consumers. 

The  federation  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  continued  support  for 
the  so-called  Delaney  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
which  the  federation  made  available  to 
me,  along  with  copies  of  two  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Star.  I 
found  the  resolution  and  the  items  from 
the  two  papers  to  be  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  I  Insert  their  text  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Resolution  or  Federation  or  Homemakers 

Whereas,  the  paramount  objective  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  pro- 
tection of  the  consuming  public,  and 

Whereas.  Congress  has  recognized  that, 
since  It  Is  Impossible  to  establish  safe  levels 
for  carcinogens,  that  objective  will  be  real- 
ized only  If  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion takes  all  action  that  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  the  Ingestion  of  sub- 
stances and  additives  that  are  established  to 
be  carcinogens  in  either  humans  or  animals 
(the  so-called  Delaney  Amendment),  and 

Whereas,  from  the  recommendations  of 
both  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health,  and  the  Mrak  Com- 
mission on  Pesticides  and  their  Relationship 
to  Environmental  Health,  and  the  recent 
public  statements  of  Secretary  Finch,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Administration  is  about  to 
launch  a  concerted  effort  directed  at  water- 
ing-down that  Congressional  statement  of 
national  policy.  Now  Therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Federation  of  Homemakers  de- 
clares Its  unalterable  opposition  to  any 
changes  in  policy  which  would  sanction  the 
Ingestion  by  American  consumers  of  carcino- 
gens and  urges  the  Congress  to  reject  any 
such  proposed  changes. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  a  quonim  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  this  20th  Day 
of  Aprtl.  1970. 

RxTTR  Oraham  Desmond, 
Mams  V.  OLAflcocK. 

Treasurer. 
'       ViKGiNiA  Fagg  Singer  . 

Secretary. 

DOROTHT   TCOCLX, 

Board  Member. 
Jantt  Desmond  Cobb, 

Board  Member. 


(From  The  Washington  Post,  Oct.  26,  1»«91 

BaNNTNO    CANCKR-PlODUCINa    CHEMKALS 

The  country  seems  to  have  taken  In  stride 
the  sudden  abolition  of  cyclamates  from  Its 
food  supply.  Commercial  users  of  these  arti- 
ficial sweeteners  as  well  aa  consimsers  prompt- 
ly recognized  that  a  potential  menace  to 
health  had  been  Identified.  With  remarkably 
little  fuss  and  friction,  cyclamates  have  been 
consigned  to  outer  darkness  even  without 


any  Indication  that  they  have  caused  cancer 
m  man.  The  finding  that  they  had  produced 
cancer  In  rats,  when  taken  In  large  doses 
over  a  long  fwrlod,  was  enough. 

The  experience  suggests  a  new  sensitivity 
In  commercial  as  well  as  official  circles  to 
potenUal  hazards  to  health.  If  this  attitude 
prevails,  the  elimination  of  cyclamates  may 
be  only  the  first  of  many  steps  to  safeguard 
the  public  from  chemicals  that  have  previ- 
ously escaped  suspicion.  Secretary  Finch  has 
ordered  a  review  of  other  food  additives  here- 
tofore deemed  to  be  safe.  And  what  about  the 
vast  number  of  substances  known  to  be 
harmful  to  health  which  do  not  fall  Into  the 
category  of  food  additives?  HEW's  action  In 
this  case  has  opened  a  wide  field  of  Inquiry 
which  may  lead  to  new  legislation  as  well  as 
tighter  administrative  actions. 

One  Immediate  question  Is  whether  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  act 
against  DDT.  This  widely  used  Insecticide 
has  a  long  residual  life  and  Is  known  to  pro- 
duce cancer  In  mice  and  rats.  Some  scientists 
who  have  probed  deeply  Into  the  hazards  of 
DDT  Insist  that  the  case  for  banning  Its  use 
Is  much  stronger  than  the  case  against  the 
cyclamates. 

The  Environmental  Defense  F\md  and  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance,  representing 
five  pregnant  or  nursing  women,  have  peti- 
tioned the  PDA  to  lower  the  tolerance  limits 
on  DDT  residues  In  human  food  to  zero. 
Their  case  Is  based  on  the  provision  In  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act  which 
led  to  the  undoing  of  the  cyclamates.  It  says 
that  "no  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe 
If  It  Is  found  to  Induce  cancer  when  Ingested 
by  man  or  animal."  Since  the  cause  of  cancer 
Is  not  yet  known.  Congress  decided  not  to 
take  chances  with  substances  known  to  con- 
tribute to  It. 

Most  of  the  present  tolerance  levels  for 
DDT  on  raw  agricultural  commodities  were 
established  on  the  basis  of  hearings  In  1950. 
The  certain  recognition  of  DDT  as  a  carcino- 
genic agent  Is  of  more  recent  origin.  Sden- 
tlsts  now  know,  not  only  that  DDT  causes 
cancer  in  some  animals,  but  also  that  It 
accumulates  In  body  tissues  after  being  In- 
gested. In  part  the  petition  now  before  the 
PDA  In  regard  to  DDT  rests  on  the  finding 
that  reservoirs  of  DDT  accumulated  over 
months  or  years  will  appear  In  a  woman's 
milk  after  she  has  borne  a  child.  So,  It  Is 
said,  a  breast-fed  baby  may  Ingest  three  times 
the  quantity  of  DDT  considered  safe  by  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  five  to  seven 
times  as  much  as  is  tolerated  In  cow's  milk 
sold  on  the  market. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  cyclamates,  DDT  Is 
not  known  to  have  caused  cancer  In  any 
human  being.  But  a  study  at  the  University 
of  Miami  School  of  Medclne  showed  that 
human  victims  who  died  of  cancer  had  twice 
as  much  DDT  In  their  fat  as  did  the  victims 
of  accidental  death.  If  the  FDA  Is  ready  to 
apply  its  sound  rule  against  cancer-produc- 
ing chemicals — that  they  are  "guUty  untU 
proved  Innocent" — a  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT 
In  Its  present  form  may  well  be  In  the  mak- 
ing. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  13.  1969] 
OmcxAi,  War  AOArNsr  DDT 

The  doom  of  DDT  has  long  been  overdue. 
For  some  ye&rs  scientists  and  others  con- 
cerned over  the  Incraslng  pwlluUon  of  our 
environment  have  been  demanding  that  use 
of  this  pesticide  be  abandoned.  Their  efforts 
have  been  resisted  by  some  because  of  the 
effectiveness  of  DDT  In  controlling  agricul- 
tural pests  and  various  organisms  that  are 
deadly  to  man.  As  use  of  the  stuff  has  in- 
creased, however,  It  has  become  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  cure  Is  worse  than  the  pests  It 
Is  used  against. 

The  public  should  realize,  however,  that 
no  government  action  can  suddenly  ellxnl- 
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nate  the  DDT  from  our  environment.  Its  use 
has  become  pervasive.  More  than  100  million 
pounds  of  DDT  have  been  released  Into  the 
environment  each  year.  Even  If  Its  use  could 
be  suddenly  cut  off,  residual  amounts  of  the 
poison  will  remain  In  the  soil,  water  and 
food  supplies  and  indeed  m  human  tissues 
over  extended  periods  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary chemical  stability  of  DDT. 

What  la  now  in  the  works  Is  a  govern- 
mental movement  against  DDT  on  a  broad- 
front.  Some  weeks  ago  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  asked  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  the  tolerance  of  DDT 
In  raw  agricultural  projects  to  zero.  The  law 
seems  to  require  such  action.  But  If  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
acted  alone.  It  could  well  produce  a  crisis  of 
another  sort,  since  DDT  residues  are  found 
In  nearly  all  human  foods.  Environmental 
Defense  also  moved  against  the  Dep>artment 
of  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  Is  undoubtedly  the  key  agency 
In  the  fight,  for  It  has  permitted  the  use  of 
DDT  as  a  pesticide.  Presumably  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  of  a  multlagency 
agreement  to  outlaw  the  use  of  DDT  within 
two  years,  except  for  "essential  uses"  for 
which  there  Is  no  suitable  alternatives,  means 
that  Agriculture  wUl  withdraw  the  registra- 
tion of  DDT,  at  least  for  general  use.  HEW 
can  then  move  progressively  toward  his  elim- 
ination in  our  food  supplies. 

The  necessity  for  action  under  the  law 
seems  clear  enough.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetics  Act  provides  that — 

No  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  If 
It  Is  found  to  Induce  cancer  when  ingested 
by  man  or  animal. 

In  recent  years  many  scientists  have  pro- 
duced unimjjeachable  evidence  that  large 
doses  of  DDT  cause  cancer  in  mice.  That 
seems  to  give  HETW  a  mandate  to  move 
against  food  containing  DDT  as  prompUy  as 
Is  feasible.  The  danger  to  human  life  Is  said 
to  be  more  than  marginal  because  the  reser- 
voirs of  DDT  built  up  in  the  human  body 
may  release  their  poison  In  concentrated  vol- 
ume In  the  milk  of  women  who  have  recently 
given  birth. 

We  think  the  whole  country  will  be  re- 
lieved that  a  broad  program  to  eliminate  this 
new  man-made  menace  In  our  environment 
has  been  launched.  We  hope  that  action  will 
not  be  lost  in  Interdepartmental  bureauc- 
racy. A  new  enemy  recently  supposed  to  be 
a  friend  to  mankind  has  been  amply  Iden- 
tified. The  country  must  devote  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  the  elimination  of  this  cancer- 
producing  agent  which  was  mistakenly  sup- 
posed to  be  harmful  only  to  insects. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  16,  1960) 
FDA  AND  Testing 

Sir:  What  Is  the  purpose  of  our  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration?  As  a  consumer  I  was 
under  the  Impression  It  was  to  "assure"  the 
purity  and  safety  of  our  foods  and  drugs. 
But  apparently  it  Is  not  so.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  they  have  a  "GRAS"  list  of  600  or 
more  food  additives  that  are  "generally  re- 
garded as  safe,"  any  one  of  which  can  be 
added  to  our  foods  without  testing.  How  nice! 

Suppose  an  aircraft  manufacturer  put  a 
brand  new  plane  on  the  market  that  was 
"generally  regarded  as  safe"  without  the 
usual  exhaustive  testing.  Would  you  be  will- 
ing to  go  up,  up,  and  away?  It  certainly 
wouldn't  be  any  way  to  run  an  airline, 
would  It? 

FDA  has  been  getting  bad  press  and  pub- 
Uclty  for  many  months  from  Judith  Randall, 
James  J.  KllpaUlck.  Ralph  Nader,  Judges, 
housewives  and  consumer  groups.  Perhaps  it 
Is  time  for  someone  to  step  up  and  take 
FDA's  pulse  and  temperature — and  ask  It  to 
say  "ahhhhhh."  (They  should  be  warned, 
however,  to  stand  way  back — It  may  have 
bad  breath.)  f 

CONSUMXK. 
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ANTI-INFLATION  DRIVE  TERMED  A 
FAILURE 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OBXAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  very  fine  article  written  by  Mr.  Hobart 
Rowen  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  AprU  26, 1970. 

Mr.  Rowen's  analysis  of  the  current 
lag  in  business  productivity,  coupled  with 
the  increasing  rates  of  imemployment, 
demonstrates  that  President  Nixon  has 
failed  in  his  task  of  slowing  inflation. 
Since  President  Nixon  took  office,  nearly 
a  million  workers  have  been  added  to  the 
rolls  of  the  unemployed,  and  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Rowen,  "economic  growth  has 
been  slowed  to  a  crawl."  Yet  despite  these 
tactics  which  have  been  generated  by  the 
President  and  his  advisers,  the  consum- 
er price  index  has  continued  to  rise, 
and  stands  today  over  6  percent  higher 
than  when  Mr.  Nixon  came  into  office. 
The  plain  fact  is  the  President's  eco- 
nomic policies  have  been  a  general  fail- 
ure on  nearly  every  front. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rowen  on  his  very  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  worsening  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  our  country,  and  I 
include  his  article  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  my  colleagues: 
Nixon  Policy   Slows  Down   Economt,  But 
Not  Inflation 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler 
told  reporters  the  other  day  that  the  Council 
of   Economic   Advisers   was   "somewhat   en- 
couraged" by  a  sUght  decline  In  the  pace  of 
Inflation  In  March. 
Baloney. 

The  fact  Is  that  throughout  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  whopping  advance  In  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  was  greeted  with  shock 
and  dismay.  The  Index  rose  0.5  per  cent  (or 
6  per  cent  at  an  annual  rate) ,  the  same  Jump 
as  m  February. 

The  "slight  decline"  to  which  Zlegler  al- 
luded represents  a  so-called  seasonal  adjust- 
ment, which  Is  probably  meaningless.  Even 
on  that  basis,  the  rise  for  the  month  was 
0.4  per  cent  (4.8  per  cent  annually),  or  still 
far  beyond  the  level  of  Increase  that  anyone 
In  the  administration  had  expected  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 

The  consumer  price  Index  stands  more 
than  6  per  cent  higher  than  it  did  when  Mr. 
Nixon  took  office — and  the  peak  hasn't  yet 
been  reached. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  after 
making  aU  possible  allowance  for  time 
"lags,"  prices  should  have  yielded  more  than 
they  have  to  the  Administration's  combined 
fiscal  and  monetary  curbs.  And  so  should 
have  interest  rates,  which  actually  are  start- 
ing up  again  after  receding  from  peaks. 

Although  economic  growth  has  been 
slowed  to  a  crawl — the  real  Gross  National 
Product  rate  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
dropped  back  to  the  level  of  the  second  quar- 
ter, 1969 — prices  still  storm  upward.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  Is  that  the  pace  in  the  last 
few  months  has  been  fractionally  less  hectic. 
MeanwhUe,  the  slow-down  In  GNP  growth 
has  resulted  In  a  sharp  Increase  in  unem- 
ployment. The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  In 
March,  1969.  was  3.4  per  cent  In  March,  1970, 
It  was  up  a  full  point  to  4.4  per  cent,  repre- 
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sentlng  a  jump  In  the  Jobless  total  of  900.000 
persons — from  2.7  mllUon  to  3.6  mllUon. 

The  ImpUcatlon  of  all  of  this  U  painful  for 
Mr.  Zlegler  and  other  Administration  officials 
to  acknowledge  economic  policy  has  slowed 
down  the  economy,  but  hasn't  slowed  down 
Inflation.  We  are  experiencing,  simultane- 
ously, higher  unen^loyment  and  high 
prices— recession  with  inflation— and  that 
sort  of  double  economic  Jeopardy  hasn't  been 
suffered  since  1957-68  during  the  Eisenhower 
years. 

To  Wall  Street,  It  is  all  very  clear:  sharply 
lower  first  quarter  proflte,  combined  with 
continued  Inflation  and  revelation  of  war 
involvements  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  have 
accelerated  the  tallspln  In  the  stock  market. 
Moreover,  the  President's  dilution  of  his 
originally  stated  strong  fiscal  policy  has 
led  to  fears  that  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
not  be  able  to  ease  tight  money  to  any 
significant  degree. 

When  the  President  released  his  fiscal 
1971  Budget  proposals  February  2,  it  was 
evident  that  the  »1.3  bllUon  surplus  was  too 
skinny  to  be  a  certainty:  there  were  too 
many  debatable  assvmipUons  underlying 
the  surplus— and  that  fact  was  pointed  out 
here  and  elsewhere. 

At  least,  though,  Mr.  NUon's  intention 
was  firm:  he  wanted  a  credible  surplus.  But 
since  then,  in  part  due  to  questionable  deci- 
sions, and  In  part  due  to  clrcimistances  be- 
yond his  control,  the  budget  plan  has  dis- 
integrated. The  proposed  postal  and  general 
federal  pay  raise:  the  unfreezing  of  state 
and  local  construction:  and  the  dimming 
chance  of  significantly  lower  Interest  rates 
will  more  than  wipe  out  the  surplus— tmless 
the  President  does  the  unexpected  and  takes 
a  big  new  whack  out  of  Pentagon  spending. 
Moreover,  some  Washington  experts  think 
that  the  cooled-off  economy  makes  1971  rev- 
enue estimates  suspect  (the  stock  market 
drop  does  not  help  at  all) . 

Since  Wall  Streeters  now  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  deficit  In  the  federal  budget 
next  year,  Instead  of  the  planned  surplus, 
they  wouldn't  be  surprised  by  a  turn- 
around In  Fed  poUcy,  aborting  the  easier 
money  trend. 

There  were  rumors  last  week  that  the 
banks,  which  ju  t  lowered  the  prime  rate, 
may  decide  that  lending  rates  must  be 
boosted  again  to  keep  pace  with  market 
developments.  This  was  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  slide  In  stocks. 

Critics  of  Administration  policy  have  been 
saying  for  many  months  that  reliance  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy — and  nothing 
else — wouldn't  do  the  Job;  If  the  screws 
were  turned  tight  enough  to  crack  down 
on  Inflation  and  high  Interest  rates,  a  seri- 
ous recession  and  sagging  business  profits 
would  result.  But  If  the  policy  were  tem- 
pered to  prevent  a  disaster  on  the  Jobs  and 
profits  side  of  the  equation,  not  much  prog- 
ress would  be  seen  In  the  cost  of  goods  and 
money. 

The  answer,  as  many  observers  have  seen 
It,  Is  to  supplement  a  cautious  fiscal- 
monetary  poUcy  with  other  measures  to 
dampen  excessive  wage  hikes,  price  rises 
and  interest  rates.  This  woxild  require  reli- 
ance on  selective  controls,  and  Congress 
has  given  the  President  authority  to  apply 
them. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  shrinks  from  this  strategy, 
although  It  has  been  pressed  on  him  by 
respected  Republican  poUtldans  as  w«dl  as 
Democrats. 

Businessmen  and  the  public,  faced  with 
the  evidence  of  persistent  Inflation,  ap- 
pear willing  to  try  some  version  of  controls 
Labor  officials,  of  course,  are  not  anxious 
but  they  would  have  no  choice  if  controls 
restrained  prices  and  Interest  rates  as  weU 
as  wages. 
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Valuable  ttme  haa  already  ieen  loat.  In 
▼lew  of  the  wldeqpread  canctrn  being  heartl 
In  many  Oovemment  departmentB,  one 
wonden  whether  It  U  getting  through  Mr. 
Nlxon't  tight  Inner  White  Bouae  circle  to 
the  Prealdent  blmaeU. 

Basic  policy  of  ezclualTe  reliance  on 
broad  monetary  and  flacal  policy  should  be 
reconsidered;  for  If  we  haven  many  more 
conaximer  i»1ce  boosts  of  the  kind  Mr. 
Zlegler  says  Is  "somewhat  ^noouragmg." 
well  all  be  in  the  soup.  That  Includes  Re- 
publican congressmen  n^nnlng  few 
reelection. 


THE  CONTINUINO  PRO! 
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IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRBS^NTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker!  of  continu- 
ing interest  to  those  of  u$  concerned 
about  the  rising  tide  of  cheaply  produced 
foreign  footwear  and  textile  l  imports  are 
the  cogent  remarks  made  k^  the  presi- 
dent of  Baxter  Woolen  Co.  before  a  re- 
cent symposium  of  the  Nev>  Hampshire 
Council  on  World  Affairs  4ealing  with 
the  question  of  "Import  Competition — 
Pair  or  Unfair?"  This  thoi^ht-provok- 
ing  thesis  deserves  the  attehtion  of  the 
membership  of  this  House  that  will 
shortly  consider  legislation  ijresently  be- 
lore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
iMPoar  COMPrrmoH :  Fsa  ob  Uwt*™? 

My  name  is  Charles  Baxter — I  am  the  Pres- 
ident and  Treasurer  of  Baztet  Woolen  Co., 
Inc..  East  Rochester.  NB.  My  son.  Charles 
Baxter.  Jr..  Is  the  President  an4  Treasurer  of 
our  afllllated  company.  Strafford  of  Kezar 
Palls  In  Kezar  Palls.  Maine.        j 

We  presently  employ  dose  lo  400  people. 
Our  combined  annual  sales  recently  ex- 
ceeded eight  million  dollars.       I 

Our  mills  are  modem.  well-4<iulpped:  our 
company  Is  progressive;  our  ofganlzatlon  Is 
comprised  of  talented  people  pho  have  few 
peers  In  their  respective  positions. 

We  have  experienced  the  eflict  of  exports. 
In  the  early  1950'8  we  specialized  In  the  pro- 
duction of  low-priced  fabrics  for  the  ladles 
sportswear  market.  Por  a  petlod  of  seven 
years  we  ran  our  mill  3  shifts.  6  days.  53 
weeks  a  year  and  made  a  profit  In  each  and 
every  year.  During  the  last  of  those  years. 
Imports  came  Into  the  markit  In  unprec- 
edented amounts;  eighty  peraent  of  which 
were  directed  to  our  customers. 

After  two  disastrous  years  of  attempting 
to  compete,  we  decided  that  If  rehere  was  any 
futxire  for  us  It  was  In  the  Istyllng.  mer- 
chandising and  manufacture  of  better  fab- 
rics. By  the  time  we  were  able  to  upgrade 
our  people  at  the  mill  level  and  put  together 
the  kind  of  selling  organization  required. 
OUT  annual  sales  decUned  fnMi  three  mil- 
lion to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  We  were  virtually  In  bankruptcy.  For- 
tunately, we  managed  to  tumi  the  company 
around  and.  for  a  while,  even  t^etter  the  per. 
formance  of  our  earlier  year^.  During  this 
p«iod.  several  other  compaqles.  far  more 
able  than  we.  but  not  as  fdrtunate.  were 
^  forced  out  of  business. 

"  This  experience  made  me  p4tnfuUy  aware 
of  the  effect  that  Imports  cati  have.  When 
we  first  encountered  this  problem,  textile  Im- 
ports roughly  equaled  exports.  Xast  year  they 
exceeded  exports  by  one  bllU^n  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  As  a  result,  we  again 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

«nrt  ourselves  confronted  with  this  problem 
but  In  substantially  greater  dimension  and 
as  of  right  now  with  no  acceptable  solution 
subject  of  Imports  because  aU  my  energies 
In  sight.  I  have  not  previously  examined  the 
were  required  to  preserve,  protect,  and  fur- 
ther the  welfare  of  our  company. 

Since  being  accorded  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  becoming  a  member  of  this  panel. 
I  have  done  such  reading  as  time  would  per- 
mit and  discussed  this  matter  with  some  of 
my  colleagues.  The  Northern  Textile  Asso- 
ciation, at  my  request,  graciously  provided 
me  with  background  material — I  say  graci- 
ously because  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation. It  Is  thetr  figures  that  I  wUl  neces- 
sarily be  referring  to  In  the  majority  of  In- 
stances. 

I  think  you  should  know  that  I  have  never 
done  anyttklng  of  this  sort  before,  although 
I  am  siire  that  this  admonition  will  prove 
unnecessary  as  ttme  passes — it  may  l>e  help- 
ful for  you  to  bear  in  mind  today's  date. 

I  shall  try  to  be  objective  and  express  my 
own  views.  When  I  knowingly  express  some- 
one else's,  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  the 
source. 

I  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
our  Industry.  Including  that  of  our  own 
mills,  at  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  In  a 
■■life  and  death"  struggle  for  survival.  I  am 
also  concerned  not  only  about  the  fate  of 
other  mdustrtes.  who  are  "enjoying"  a 
similar  experience,  notably  my  many  friends 
In  the  shoe  business,  but  also  about  the  ef- 
fects that  the  present  poUcy  of  our  Govern - 
ment  wUl  have  on  too  many  of  our  In- 
dustries should  this  policy  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

Most  of  the  industries  requesting  aasUt- 
ance  (contrary  to  what  you  may  have  read 
or  heard)  are  not  advocating  anything  even 
remotely  resembling  a  retiim  to  the  high 
tariff  walls  of  yore.  Nor  are  they  seeking  to 
ban  aU  foreign  goods  from  the  United  States 
market  or  put  foreign  competitors  out  of 
business.  What  they  have  requested  Is  an 
agreement,  fair  and  reasonable  to  all  con- 
cerned, which  would  allow  these  Items  to 
continue  to  come  in  at  a  rate  commensurate 
with  qtiantitles  shipping  for  an  appropriate 
period  during  recent  high-level  years.  All 
this  In  keeping  with  this  country's  desire  and 
pblllty  to  continue  and  expand  World 
Trade — a  concept  which  they  imderstand  and 
to  which  they  subscribe.  None  of  these  pro- 
posals have  been  acceptable  to  the  countries 
to  which  they  were  made.  They  all  believe 
that  our  country  should  have  a  policy  of 
unrestricted  trade  while  they  deny  them- 
selves the  same  "privilege";  each  Invokes  pro- 
tective measures  In  Its  own  behalf. 

If  we  continue  to  accept  theee  premises 
and  contmue  past  policy,  their  technolo- 
gies, low-wages,  and  ever  expanding  produc- 
tion wiU  soon  result  In  the  creation  of  prob- 
lems of  the  same  magnitude  for  many  of  our 
industries:  automobiles,  computers,  aircraft, 
steel — you  name  them — you  tell  me  where  It 
stops. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  economic  stu- 
dents and  equally  "well-informed"  friends 
that  there  la  "no  business  like  show  busi- 
ness"— show  business  beln7  free  trade — that 
It  reaUy  doeant  matter  if  the  textile  ap- 
parel Industry,  or  any  Industry  unable  to 
meet  foreign  competition,  is  forced  out  of 
business,  that  the  substantial  amount  of 
money  L  consumer  savings  to  be  realized 
as  a  result  of  thU  will  be  spent  on  other 
products,  which  will  create  a  suJBclency  of 
new  Jobs  to  readily  absorb  the  people  dis- 
placed and  revenues  more  than  ample  to 
duplicate  their  contribution  to  the  local  and 
national  economy.  I  regard  this  as  economic 
theory.  Theory  Is  great  when  you  can  afford 
It.  I  say  neither  our  Industries  nor  our  coun- 
try can  afford  It.  They  must  concern  them- 
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selves  with  praotloal  eoonomlos — TucU — 
something  our  mdustrtes  have  been  dealing 
in  for  years. 

Getting  back  to  my  friends  theory,  the 
way  things  have  been  going.  It  appears  that 
If  the  consumer  really  did  realise  any  sav- 
ings, they  would  quite  likely  go  to  purchase 
other  imported  products.  If  bis  philosophy  Is 
valid,  maybe  someone  can  teU  me  why.  vrith 
apparel  Imports  at  their  highest  levels,  oon- 
sumer  app)arel  prices  are  oontlnually  rising, 
and  Just  where  these  alleged  savings  are. 

The  textile  apparel  complex  employs  two- 
and-a-half  million  people.  It  Is  the  second 
largest  employer  in  this  country.  Can  you  put 
an  Industry  like  this  out  of  business  with- 
out creating  serious  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems? I  doubt  It. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  workers  would 
not  respond  to,  or  benefit  from.  Job  training. 
(There  are  approximately  one  million  work- 
ers within  a  60  mile  perimeter  of  the  Appa- 
lachian area.)  Some  of  these  companies  con- 
stitute the  sole  support  of  many  small  oom- 
munltlee,  particularly  In  New  England.  If 
they  went  out  of  biislness,  what  would  bap- 
pen  to  theee  towns,  their  schools,  merchants, 
municipal  servlcee,  etc.,  etc.? 

Another  Important  Item,  which  never 
seems  to  get  mentioned.  Is  the  tremendous 
Investment  in  plant  sind  equipment — what 
would  become  of  the  assets  of  these  indus- 
tries, whloh  today  approximate  thirty  bil- 
lion dollars — what  woxild  be  the  fate  of  their 
many  stockholders? 

Bach  person  losing  his  job  would  be  obliged 
to  Immediately  go  on  relief — many  will  re- 
ceive Job  training  at  the  Government's  ex- 
pense. These  "benefits"  will  also  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  I  hope  our  Government  will 
learn  to  recognize  them  for  what  they  BJre — 
additional  coats  of  imports. 

This  modem,  efllclent  Indxistry,  with  its  re- 
fined and  sophisticated  technology,  the  ulti- 
mate in  manufacturing  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, that  so  magnificently  responded  to  the 
challenges  of  World  War  11.  the  Korean  War. 
the  Vietnam  War,  and  the  multlfaceted  de- 
sires of  the  American  consumer;  and  im- 
portant, proven,  essential  IndxistTy.  better 
able  to  produce  the  proliferation  of  Items 
required  than  anyone,  will  be  forced  out  of 
existence  simply  because  our  standard  of 
living,  envied  by  all  the  world,  has  made  It 
Impossible  to  compete  with  other  countries 
strictly  on  a  price  basis — some  of  whom  pay 
their  workers  10%.  most  less  than  20%.  and 
none  of  whom  pay  33%,  of  this  Industries 
average  hourly  wage — all  of  whom  have  been 
recipients  of  this  country's  extreme  gener- 
osity which  enabled  them  to  rebuild  and  re- 
equip  their  factories  in  style;  a  style  that,  in 
moet  cases.  Is  the  equivalent  of.  and  In  some 
cases  superior  to.  the  best  we  have 

They  have  also  been  the  recipient  of  the 
benefits  of  our  enm^nous  defense  expendi- 
tures. This  substantial  measure  of  protec- 
tion, though  seemingly  appreciated  at  the 
outset,  ultimately  resulted  In  a  curtailment 
of  their  own  defense  organizations  with  sub- 
sequent substantial  reductions  In  their  ex- 
penditures. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Japan,  perhaps  the 
greatest  beneficiary  of  our  generosity,  has 
been  totally  free  of  any  such  expenditures. 

I  know  these  countries  do  not  enjoy  some 
of  our  great  "privileges" — they  don't  have  to 
comply  with  our  laws  regarding  fair  competi- 
tion, fair  pricing,  consumer  protection,  prod- 
uct liability,  etc.,  etc. — they  don't  have  to  fill 
out  the  multitude  of  Government  forms  we 
do.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act.  CHiey  don't  have  to  worry 
about  substsntlal  expenditures  to  enable 
them  to  meet  pollution  requirements.)  They 
do  have  to  "suffer"  their  Government's  sub- 
sidizing many  of  their  exports,  particularly 
to   this   country.   They   are   also   frequently 
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"obliged"  to  cope  with  tariffs  and  quotas  im- 
posed by  their  Government's  to  protect  them. 
Our  Government's  policy  appears  to  have 
been  formulated  largely  by  people  who,  for 
some  reason,  seem  unable  to  fully  grasp  the 
full  slgnlflcanoe  of  these  matters — who,  for 
some  reason,  seem  to  prefer  aocaptlng  the 
biased,  often  distorted,  presentations  of  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  countries  to  the  well- 
documented  case  histories  presented  tbem  by 
members  of  Congress  and  Industry — and  who. 


for  some  reason,  not  unlike  my  friends,  sub- 
scribe to  economic  theory  as  opposed  to  prac- 
tical economics. 

Our  society,  and  many  of  Its  Instltutloos, 
have  recently  experienced  profound  changes. 
This  haa  resulted  m  a  reshuffling  of  priori- 
ties accompanied  by  change  In  attitudes  and 
perspectives.  In  short.  It's  a  brand  new  "baa 
game".  Por  this  reason  alone,  I  think  this 
Important  matter  should  be  properly  exam- 
ined In  the  light  of  the  realities  of  today 


by  a  high-level  eommlttas.  i^polnted  by  the 
President,  with  provlslODS  for  adequate  rep- 
resenUtlon  for  conoernsd  industzles  and 
labor:  One  of  these  reaUtlss  being  the  pos- 
sible social  as  well  as  the  economic  ooose- 
quences  of  any  such  policy  at  a  tlms  whan 
the  expanding  labor  market  will  reqtUre 
higher  levels  of  employment,  the  communi- 
ties inrTsnlng  tax  revenues,  and  the  country 
has  more  social  problems  then  It  can  pres- 
ently cope  with. 


SENATE-'Wednesday,  May  6,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Hakxy  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God,  with  aching  heart  and 
£igony  of  soul  we  come  to  Thee  this  day. 
Not  In  any  worthiness  of  our  own,  but 
in  deepest  need  we  plead  for  the  higher 
wisdom  which  overrules  our  human 
frailties  and  our  national  sins.  Draw  us 
all  closer  to  Thee  that  we  may  be  closer 
to  one  another  In  understanding  and  In 
love.  ^     ^, 

O  God.  heal  the  brokenness,  the  dis- 
order, and  the  dispeace  of  this  Nation. 
Porglve  the  rancor,  the  hate,  the  vln- 
dlctiveness.  the  violence,  the  selfishness, 
and  the  pride  which  poisons  our  common 
life  and  obstructs  our  doing  Thy  will. 

Be  with  the  youth  of  this  land  that 
their  flowering  idealism  and  dreams  of  a 
new  world  may  not  be  crushed  or  dis- 
placed by  disappointment,  cynicism,  and 
fear.  Give  us  ears  to  hear  their  message 
and  hearts  to  understand  their  yearnings. 
Be  with  all  the  young,  on  campuses,  on 
missions  of  mercy  throughout  the  world, 
and  in  the  Armed  Forces,  guarding  them 
in  moments  of  temptation  and  strength- 
ening them  In  hours  of  peril.  Give  com- 
fort to  those  who  mourn  victims  of 
violence. 

To  the  President,  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  all  our  leaders  give  that  higher  wis- 
dom, that  deeper  insight,  and  that  loftier 
courage  which  enable  them  to  act  not 
alone  for  today  but  for  the  coming  day 
of  Thy  kingdom.  Give  us  fsdth  to  see 
beyond  the  turbulence  of  today  the  work- 
ing of  Thy  providence  In  the  changing 
tides  of  time  and  eternity. 

Make  us  worthy  of  Him  who  In  the 
agony  of  HIr  cross  could  commit  His 
spirit  to  the  care  of  the  eternal. 
Amen.        

DESIGNATION    OP   ACTINO   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
follonRTlng  letter: 

vs.  SxNA'nr, 
PaismxMT  PRO  mcpoax, 
Wathinffton,  D.C.,  May  8.  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  i4>pomt  Hon.  Haaar  P.  Btxd,  Jb.,  a  Senator 


ILegislaUve  day  of  Tuesday,  May  5, 1970) 

from  the  State  of  Virginia  to  perform  the 
duUes  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

BICHABD  B.  RUSBZLL, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore.   

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  May  5, 
1970,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  RECXDONITKW  OP 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OP  OHIO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  pending  bill  Is  necessar- 
ily and  ofBciaUy  ateent  at  this  time.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yoxmo) 
be  allowed  to  proceed,  apart  from  the 
consent  agreement,  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecticm.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT 
OF  1970 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  Assistant  Lkgislativi  Clkrk.  S. 
3706,  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
and  establishment  of  a  national  rail  pas- 
senger system,  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment, to  authorize  the  prescribing  of 
minifniim  standards  for  railroad  pas- 
senger service,  to  amend  section  13  (a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 


COMMITTEE  MEEnNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  404— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  TRAGEDY  AT  KENT  STATE 
UNIVERSTTY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  entire  Nation  was  shocked  over  the 
recent  mindless  and  tragic  slaying  of  f  our 
students  at  Kent  State  University. 

I  report,  Mr.  President,  that  three 
other  students  are  critically  injured.  One 
is  p&nlyzed  from  the  waist  down,  so 
there  may  be  other  deaths. 

All  this,  on  a  peaceful  campus  Just  30 
minutes  from  where  I  live  in  Shaker 
Heights,  where  there  had  never  been  any 
violence  before. 

Students  met  to  demonstrate.  This 
was  following  the  timt*  the  President  of 
the  United  States  referred  to  demon- 
strating students  as  "bums." 

Unfortunattiy  about  800  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  sent  in.  I  h<dd 
the  National  Guard  in  admiration.  Many 
years  ago,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard.  But,  in  recent  years,  the 
Ohio  Guard  outfit  that  was  at  Kent  State 
University  has  accepted  high  school 
graduates  and  some  high  school  drop- 
outs 18  and  19  years  of  ag:e. 

There  were  approximately  100  guards- 
men in  the  area  of  the  shooting  Incident. 
Each  guardsman  had  been  supplied  with 
16  rounds  of  live  ammimition.  Those 
young  men  had  not  had  adequate  antl- 
rlot  training.  Suddenly,  there  were 
crowds  of  demonstrators  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  hurled  tear  gas  canisters 
at  them.  I  have  received  reports  that  one 
youthful  demonstrator  huiied  back  a 
half  filled  canister  of  tear  gas  which 
struck  a  guardsman  on  his  shoulder,  or 
his  rifie,  and  Immediately  that  rifle  was 
discharged  accidentally.  Instantly,  his 
companions,  trigger-happy  National 
Guardsmen,  shot  down  and  killed  four 
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students— two  girls  and  two  boys— and 
others  may  die.  .  v,     » 

Mr  President,  that  shot  Id  not  have 
been  permitted  to  happen.  The  adjutant 
general  and  the  deputy  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  Ohio  should  be  dlanussed  from 
their  poUtical  jobs.  They  iay  that  the 
men  fired  in  self-defense.    I 

I  report  that  the  entire  cisualties  suf- 
fered by  the  National  Guard  were  one 
guardsman  who  had  a  heait  attack  and 
dropped  down  on  the  ground  and  an- 
other guardsman  who.  at  |that  instant, 
fainted  Those  were  their  ciisualUes— no 
shots  They  tried  to  claini  that  sniper 
shots  were  fired,  but  no  shots  were  fired. 
Mr  President,  this  is  an  outrageous  oc- 
currence on  the  part  of  thfese  men  who 
lacked  adequate  training  iii  mob  control 
and  antiriot  procedures.      |        ,  ,.      . 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  aj  resolution  to 
establish  a  special  committee  on  the  Kent 
SUte  University  disorders.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be 
known  as  the  Special  Comn^ittee  on  Kent 
State  University  Disorders^  It  is  to  con- 
sist of  six  Members  of  tiid  Senate.  Two 
Senators  from  Ohio.  Mr.  sKxbk  and  my- 
self- two  Senators  who  art  members  ol 
the  Armed  Services  Commi|ttee,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee- and  two  Senators  who  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  committee 
will  select  its  chairman  fitom  among  its 
members.  .. 

Mr  President,  because  <if  the  pending 
business.  I  do  not  wish  t^  take  t^^ 
time  now  to  discuss  this  Matter.  I  rfiaU 
speak  further  on  this  tragic  affair  which 
should  not  have  been  peifpetrated  any- 
where in  the  Nation,  esrieciaJly  on  the 
rustic  campus  of  Kent  Stite  University 
The  two  girls  who  were  Milled  were  not 
even  participating  and  hM  °ot^„!° 
do  wlUi  any  riot.  There  wis  no  riot  there 
whatever.  Just  trigger-hippy  National 
Guardsmen  who  should  hot  have  been 
in  the  National  Guard  in  the  fb;st  place, 
probably  got  in  there  to  evade  the  draft 
were  not  property  Instructed,  and  went 
wild.  This  aU  happened  to  an  instant, 
and  then  tiie  firing  ceased.  But  tiie  dead 
and  the  critically  wounded  were  lying 

^Thia  matter  must  be  lio>t«J  1?*«,«"^ 
investigated  thoroughly.!  I  shall  later 
speak  at  length  on  this  matter. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESHIENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  the  Chair  correct  In  assuming 
thatthe  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  ask 
for  the  Immediate  consideration  of  his 
resolution  at  this  time?     , 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  Is  correct. 
The  resolution  Is  very  important.  How- 
ever I  do  not  ask  fon  its  immediate 
con^deration.  I  know  thit  my  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  fr^  Ohio  (Mr. 
SAXBi)  will  wish  to  speal*  on  this  subject 

also.  J 

The  ACTINO  PRESI0ENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BYSD  of  Virginia) .  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  . .  . 

The  resohition  (S.  Res.  404).  which 
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S.  Rxs.  404 


reads  as  follows,  was 
Committee  on  Labor  and 


referred   to  the 
Public  Welfare 


Resolved.  That  (a)  there  U  hereby  eetab- 
lUhed  a  temporary  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  be  Jtnown  as  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Kent  SUte  University  Dis- 
orders (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  "Com- 
mittee") consisting  of  the  foUowlng  six 
Members  of  the  Senate: 

( 1  )»the  two  Senators  from  Ohio; 

(2)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  that  committee:  and 

(3)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  WeUare.  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. ,_  , ^ 

The  Committee  shaU  select  a  chairman 
from  among  Its  members. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  original  appointments 
thereto  are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony.  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

(d)  No  leglslaUve  measure  shaU  be  re- 
feired  to  the  Committee,  and  It  shaU  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate.  .     ^ 

Sec  a  (a)  The  Committee  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  recent  disorders  at  Kent  State  Unlyer- 
slty  Kent  Ohio,  which  culminated  In  the 
deaths  of  four  students  and  the  closing  of 
that  university  for  an  mdeflnlte  period  of 
tune,  including  the  cause  and  nature  or 
such  disorders,  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
nersonnel  utilized  to  restore  and  preserve 
order  on  the  campus  of  that  university,  and 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  tragic 
deaths  of  four  studenU  and  Injuries  to  other 

(b)  The  Committee  shaU  submit  an  m- 
terlm  report  to  the  Senate  not  later  than 
July  16  1970,  and  a  final  report  not  later 
than  August  31.  1970,  on  the  results  of  Its 
study  and  UivestlgaUon.  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  considers  appropriate. 
Thirty  days  after  submission  of  Its  final  re- 
port to  the  Senate,  the  Committee  shaU 
cease  to  exist. 

Src.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  Committee  is  authorized  to  ( 1)  maKe 
such  expenditures;    (2)   hold  such  hearUigs; 
(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment 
periods  of  the  Senate;    (4)   require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  producUon  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
(5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take  such  tes- 
tunony  oraUy  or  by  deposition;  and  (7)  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants as  It  deems  advisable,  except  that 
the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  by  the  General 
Schedule    Pay    Rates    established    by    sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  63  of  UUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  for  comparable  duties. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  Committee  shall  appoint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  »2.800  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  Individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee. 


(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the 
services  of  the  staff  of  such  other  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  whenever  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee determines  that  such  acUon  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $ .  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 


tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  proceed 
with  the  pending  business.  We  started 
this  matter  on  yesterday.  I  am  not 
averse  to  having  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  do  think  that  we  can  finish  the 
pending  business  in  a  relatively  short 
time  after  the  short  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  hope  that  we  can  finish  the  pending 
bill  and  then  have  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject discussed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  present  last  eve- 
ning when  President  Nixon  briefed  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Among  the  questions  directed  to  the 
President — and  he  indicated  that  we 
were  free  to  report  on  this  very  inter- 
esting meeting— was  one  that  referred 
to  his  use  of  the  word  "bum"  with  ref- 
erence to  some  who  engage  in  violence 
on  the  campuses. 

The  President  related  that  he  had 
used  that  word  in  a  discussion  that 
took  place  very  soon  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  professor  at  Stan- 
ford University,  a  very  distinguished 
scholar,  who  had  worked  for  some  20 
years  compiling  notes  and  research  ma- 
terial on  a  subject  in  which  he  was 
deeply  interested  and  concerning  which 
he  had  hoped  to  write  an  important 
paper.  He  had  written  to  the  President 
and  related  how  a  building  at  Stanford 
was  broken  into  and  one  of  the  students 
involved  in  a  violent  demonstration  had 
destroyed    his    20    years    of    scholarly 

work.  

Then  the  President  said,  "The  guy 
who  did  that  is  a  bum."  And  I  agree. 
I  would  go  further  and  say  that  on  many 
campuses  there  is  a  hard  core  group 
of  students — and  some  who  are  not 
students— who  spend  much  of  their  time 
fomenting  violence  and  who  are  much 
worse  than  bums.  I  refer  to  a  group  of 
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radical  revolutionaries  who  are  dedi- 
cated and  doing  their  best  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  the  families  of  students  who 
were  kUled  at  Kent  State  University. 
That  was  a  tragic  incident. 

Some  are  now  pointing  the  finger  of 
blame  at  the  relatively  untrained  18- 
and  19-year-old  Ohio  National  Guards- 
men who  were  given  live  ammunition 
and  ordered  into  the  Kent  State  situa- 
tion only  a  few  hours  after  they  had  per- 
formed duty  in  connection  with  a  truck 
strike 

I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  they  should 
not  have  been  issued  live  ammunition, 
but  that  was  not  their  decision.  It  would 
appear  that  they  panicked  and  over- 
reacted. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  point  the 
finger  of  blame  at  the  hard  core  of 
revolutionaries  on  some  of  our  campuses 
who  have  been  encouraged  by  a  few 
radical  professors  and  who  have  been 
allowed  to  run  wild  by  namby-pamby 
college  and  university  administrators 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  the  backbone 
to  expel  those  who  foment  and  engage 
in  violence. 

Mr.  President,  going  to  a  college  or  a 
university  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right, 
as  driving  a  car  is  a  privilege  and  not  a 
right.  One  who  violates  and  disregards 
the  rules  of  the  road  loses  his  driver's 
license;  his  privilege  to  drive  Is  taken 
away  even  though  he  may  not  be  thrown 
in  Jail. 

Those  administrators  who  refuse  to 
Identify  and  expel  the  hard-core  revolu- 
tionaries on  their  campuses  who  are 
fomenting  violence  and  revolution  are 
not  doing  their  Jobs  as  college  admin- 
istrators. Indeed,  they  are  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  to  their  own  institutions. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  college 
students  are  not  Involved  in  these  vio- 
lent, illegal  confrontations.  Many  may 
be  sympathetic  to  some  extent,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  90  percent,  or  more,  of 
the  students  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  interested  in  going  to  school  to 
get  an  education  before  they  start  out 
trying  to  reform  the  world.  And  this  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  those  who  want  to  go  to  college  for 
an  education  should  be  accorded  some 
consideration.  They  have  received  very 
little  up  to  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  statement,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  these  hard- 
core revolutionaries. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  we  ought  to  con- 


sult with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  If  the  Senators  want  to  proceed 
with  the  debate  on  this  matter,  I  would 
be  perfecUy  willing  to  step  aside.  But  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  order  as  to 
how  we  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
1970 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3706)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  and  establishment  of  a 
national  rail  passenger  system,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  modernization  of  railroad 
passenger  equipment,  to  authorize  the 
prescribing  of  minimum  standards  for 
railroad  passenger  service,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  before  the  Senate.  An 
amendment  is  debatable  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  each  side  has  15 
minutes  of  time  on  an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  understand  that  the  rule 
of  germaneness  does  not  apply.  The  time 
is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendmoit. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  before  the  Senate.  The 
germaneness  rule  is  applicable. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
words,  I  cannot  talk  on  any  other  subject 
but  the  pending  business  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Elxcept  by  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  talk  for  1  min- 
ute on  a  subject  not  concerned  with  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not.  a  sim- 
ilar request  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  feel  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  should  have  the  1  minute 
that  he  asked  for.  He  should  be  con- 
sidered in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska having  1  minute  also. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. An  sunendment  must  be  offered  so 
that  there  will  be  something  before  the 
Senate  so  that  the  time  may  nm. 

CAMFDS  VTOLKNCK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at  this 
time  because  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


mentioned  the  use  of  the  term  "bums" 
by  the  President  to  describe  students. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  necessary  out  of  my 
time  on  the  bill. 

I  have  15  minutes,  have  I  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  15  minutes  on  any  amendment  he 
offers. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  substitute  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  for  the  substi- 
tute measure  pending. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  substitute  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Amendment  No.  618 


Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

That  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "BaU 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970". 

TTTLK  I— FINDINQS  AND  PUBPOSK8 
:  101.  Congressional  findings  and  declaraUon 
of  purpose 
The  Congress  finds  that  modern,  efficient. 
Intercity  railroad  passenger  service  Is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem;  that  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity require  the  continuance  and  improve- 
ments of  such  service  to  provide  fast  and 
comfortable  transportation  between  crowded 
urban  areas  and  In  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try,   that    raU    passenger    service    can   help 
to  end  the  congestion  on  our  highways  and 
the  overcrowding   of  airways  and  airports; 
that  the  traveler  in  America  shovUd  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  have  freedom  to 
choose  the  mode  of  travel  most  convenient 
to  his  needs;   that  the  necessary  improve- 
ment and  restructuring  of  existing  passenger 
service  and  the  development  of  new  modes 
of    ground    passenger   service    can    best    be 
achieved  by  nonprofit  corporations  operating 
in  the  Nation's  urban  corridors  of  less  than 
five  hundred  miles  where  improved  passen- 
ger service   Is   most   needed;    that   regional 
transportation  agencies  should  have  a  vital 
role  m  providing  such  service  In  cooperation 
with  such  corporations;  that  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  as  well  as  regional.  State,  and 
local  funds  is  needed  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  that  limited  long-distance 
passenger  service  of  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  should  only  be  provided  at  a  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  on  terms  Jxistlfied 
by  the  national  Interest,  and  therefore  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  designate  a  basic 
national  rail  passenger  system  within  which 
an    urban   corridors    passenger   system   will 
also  be  designated,  to  create  nonprofit  pas- 
senger corporations  with  the  financial  as- 
sistance of  railroads  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  passenger  service  In  ur- 
ban corridors,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  contract  for  the  provision 
of  passenger  service  wlthto  the  basic  nation- 
al system  and  outside  of  the  urban  corridors 
passenger  system,  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunlssion  to  require  adequate 
standards  of  passenger  service  in  rail  pas- 
senger operations;    and  to   provide  interim 
Federal    assistance   to   certain   railroads   as 
necessary  to  permit  the  orderly  transfer  of 
railroad  passenger  service  to  nonprofit  cor- 
porations. 
i  102.  Definitions 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)   "Railroad"  means  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad,  as  defined   In   section   1(3)    of 
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IMtrt  I  of  the  IntM«t»te  Co*"™  »«*^tf '.^ 
tended  (49  VS.C.  IW )  othfcr  than  the 
corporation  cre.t«l  by  UUe  m  *  this  Act 

^l)  "Secretary  means  the  e««^  °f 
TriMDortaUoii  or  hl»  delegata  unless  the 
S^^ST^  wwch  It  app««  indicates  other- 

^c)  ••Commission"  means  thie  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

(d)  "Basic  national  rail  passenger  sys- 
te4"  m«ns  the  system  of  long-dlst^jnce 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  Of  =»of,^ 
SVehundred  mUeTwid  the  sysliem  of  urban 
^d^  W«»««   «^<=*  ^°'   distances  of 

the  Secretary  under  Utle  n  of  this  Act^ 

(e^   "Urban    corridors   passeftger    system 
means  the  system  of  intercity  P'^^'^f  *J^ 
^^tween  cltlee  not  more  thapflve  hundred 
miles  apart  in  densely  populated  ^«^- <J*f  «' 
Mted  bf  tbe  Secretary  under  Utle  H  of  this 

Act 

(f)  "Corporauon"  means  a  ^^onproflt  pas- 
senger cor^Uon  created  under  tlUe  in 
oftbls  Acito  provide  passenger  service  In 
the  urban  corridors  passenger  ^  system. 

(E)  •Avoidable  loss"  means  fche  avoidable 
ooett  of  providing  passenger  service,  less 
revenues  attributable  thereto,  "f'^_*^* 
methodology  used  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
Slsalon  ofJuly  18.  19«>.  entltl»d  -Investlga- 
^of   Costs  of   intercity   I«all   Passenger 

Service".  ,„„ 

(h)  "Intercity  raU  passeOger  service 
mmns  aU  raU  passenger  serviee  other  than 
commuter  and  other  short-h«ul  serrlce  m 
metropoUt*n  and  suburban  *>^««^;,  ^^»Hy 
characterlred  by  reduced  fare,  multlple-rlde 
and  commutation  Uckets  an<t  by  morning 
and  evening  peak  period  operations. 
TTTLB  n— BASIC  NATIONA^,  RAIL  PAS- 
SENGER SYSTEM 

I  201.  DesignaUon  of  syatetn.  ^„^t„^. 

In  carrying  out  the  congres«lonal  findings 
and  declaration  of  purpose  sel  forth  in  title 
I  of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary,  acting  In  cooper- 
ation with  other  interested  P^eral  »«encles 
and  departments,  is  authorize*  and  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Commission  atid  to  the  Con- 
gress within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  his  report  and  recom- 
mendauons  for  a  baalc  national  raU   pas- 
senger system  (hereinafter  reftrred  to  as  the 
"ballc  system").  The  Secretary  shall  recom- 
mend as  part  of  such  system;  rail  passenger 
routes  of  distances  less  thaa  fl'e  hundred 
miles  between  cities  in  highly  populated  re- 
gions where  present  and  potential  demand 
for  rail  passenger  transportation  may  make 
rail  passenger  service  provided  by  corpora- 
tions created  under  thU  Act  economically 
viable.  The  Secretary  shaU  also  recommend 
as  part  of  such  system  rail  pMsenger  routes 
of  distances  d  more  than  five  hundred  miles 
where  service  may  be  requlrtid  to  meet  sea- 
sonal passenger  demand,  to  meet  passenger 
transportation  demands  for  ^hlch  no  alt«- 
natlve  mode  of  transportatKjn  exists,  or  to 
meet  other  requirements  of  the  naUoniU  in- 
terest, and  where  the  SecreUty  shall  be  wlll- 
IM  to  provide  passenger  service  by  contract 
with  available  carriers.  8ucl»  recommenda- 
tions   shall    specify    those    iolnts    between 
which  intercity  passenger  trains  shall  be  op- 
erated. Identify  all  routes  ov«r  which  service 
may  be  provided,  and  the  trains  presently 
operated    over    such   routes.)  together   with 
ballc  service  characteristics  ^f  operations  to 
he  provided  within  the  system,  talcing  Into 
account   schedules,   number  of  trains,  con- 
nections, through  car  service,  and  sleeping, 
parlor,  dining,  and  lounge  facilities   In  rec- 
ommending said  basic  system  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  fieed  for  expedi- 
tious raU  passenger  service  Iwlthln  and  be- 
tween aU  regions  of  the  continental  United 
States   and  the  Secretary  sl^l  consider  the 


need  for  such  service  within  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  HawaU  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  formulating  such  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  shall  consider  op- 
portunities for  provision  of  faster  service, 
more  convenient  service,  servlceto  moje  cen- 
ters of  population,  and/or  service  at  lower 
cost,  by  the  Joint  operation,  for  P»«^'»^ 
service,  of  facilities  of  two  or  more  railroad 
o^panles:  the  Importance  of  a  given  service 
to  overall  system  viability,  adequacy  of  other 
transportation  facilities  serving  the  same 
polntT  the  need  for  service  wlthUi  defined 
Regional  areas;  unique  characteristics  and 
advantages  of  raU  service  as  compared  to 
other  modes;  the  relationship  of  public  bene- 
fits of  given  services  to  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing them;  and  potential  profitability  of  the 
service. 


I  202.  Review  of  the  basic  system 

The  Commission  shaU.  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  report  desig- 
nating a  basic  system,  review  "yf^^^P^J^ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  ana 
provide  the  Secretary  with  its  comments  and 
Jxicommendatlons.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  such  commMits  and 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  shall,  wltiiln 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  submit  his  report  deslgnatingthe 
basic  system  to  the  Congress.  Such  report 
ShaU  include  a  statement  of  the  recommwi- 
datlons  of  the  Commission  together  with  his 
reasons  for  falling  to  adopt  any  such  recom- 
mendations. The  basic  system  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  shaU  become  effective  for 
the  purpose*  of  this  Act  upon  the  date  that 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  Is  submitted  to 
Congress  and  shaU  not  be  reviewable  in  any 
court. 

TITLE   m-CREATION  OP  BAIL  PASSEN- 
GER CORPORATIONS 
I  301.  Creation  of  corporations 

There  are  authorized  to  be  created  non- 
profit corporations  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"corporations")  to  provide  on  routes  within 
each  urb«ui  corridor  of  the  urban  corridors 
passenger  system.  In  a  mannw  oonsUtent 
with  the  overaU  transportation  requirements 
of  the  regions  where  such  corporations  are 
In  operation.  Intercity  passenger  service,  em- 
Dlovlng  innovative  operating  and  marketing 
wncepts  so  as  to  fuUy  develop  the  potential 
of  modem  rail  service  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's intercity  passenger  transportation  re- 
quirements. Bach  corporation  will  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United  StaUs 
Government.  Such  corporations  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  this  Act.  to  the  laws  of 
of  the  District  of  Ooltunbla  relating  to  non- 
profit corporations.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter, 
or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time  U  expressly 
reserved. 
I  302.  Process  of  organliiation 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint  not  less  than  three  Incorporators  for 
each  urban  corridor  corporation,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  also  serve  as  the  bo«uxl  of  directors  for 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  foUowlng  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Inoorpo- 
rators  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  corporation,  including 
the  filing  of  articles  of  Incorporation,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 
{  803.  Directors  and  officers 

(a)  Each  corporation  ahaU  have  a  board 
of  directors  of  not  more  than  twenty-one 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman.  A  ma- 
lorlty  of  the  members  of  tiie  board  »h»ll  ^e 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  four  yea»  oj 
untU  their  successors  have  been  appointed 


and  qualified.  Any  member  appointed  to  flU 
a  vacancy  may  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  dir«:tor  whom  he  suc- 
ceeds. At  all  times  the  Secretary  or  his  rep- 
resenUtlve  shall  be  one  of  the  members  or 
each  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
President  and  at  least  one  of  such  members 
of  each  corporation  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  region  served  by  such  corporation  and 
shall  be  appointed  to  represent  exclusively 
the  interests  of  passengers  In  that  region. 
The  Governor  of  each  SUte  served  by  each 
corporation  shall  appoint  a  director  to  serve 
for  a  t«rm  not  to  exceed  his  elective  term  of 
office.  At  least  two  members  of  each  board  of 
directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  rail  carters 
who  have  for  consideration  been  relieved  of 
their  rail  passenger  responsibilities  within 
the  jurladictlon  of  such  corporation  undw 
the  provisions  of  section  401  of  this JUt^ 
Pending  election  of  the  complete  board  of 
directors  of  each  corporation  four  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 

of  conducting  business  of  a  board.^ 

No  director  appointed  by  the  Prerident 
may  have  any  direct  or  indirect  financial  or 
employment  relationship  with  any  railroad 
or  railroads  during  the  time  that  he  serves 
on  the  board.  Each  of  the  directors  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  ^  re- 
Salve  compensation  at  tHe  rate  of  WOO  for 
each  meeting  of  the  board  he  attends.  In 
addition,  each  director  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expense 
incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
board  No  director  elected  by  raUroads  shall 
vote  on  any  action  of  the  board  ot  director* 
relating  to  any  contract  or  operating  rela- 
tionship between  the  corporation  and  a  rail- 
road, but  he  may  be  present  at  directors 
meetings  at  whloh  such  matters  are  vorted 
uponTlnd  he  may  be  included  for  purpoe«s 
of  determining  a  quorum  and  may  partici- 
pate In  discussions  at  8U<Sh  meeting. 

(b)  Bach  board  of  directors  is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws  governing  tiie 
operation  of  the  corporation  providing  that 
such  bylaws  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Aot  or  of  the  articles  of 
Inourimratlon. 

(c)  Each  corporation  shall  have  a  presi- 
dent and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named 
and  appointed  by  the  board.  The  rates  ot 
compensation  of  all  officers  shall  be  fl^ed  by 
the  board.  Officers  shall  serve  at  the  pl«««»re 
of  the  board.  No  Individual  other  tha^a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of 
the  cocporatlon.  No  officer  of  the  corporation 
may  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  employment 
or  financial  rWationshlp  with  any  raih-oad  or 
raUroads  during  the  time  of  his  employment 
by  the  corporation. 

fd)  Each  corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
nonvoting  securities  or  o^Ugatlons,  or  obtain 
loans,  guaranteed  pursuant  to  section  602 
of  this  act 


1304   General   powers   of    the   corporations 
Each   corporation   Is   authorized   to   own, 
manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of   intercity   rail  passenger  trains;    to 
carry  mall  and  express  In  connection  with 
passenger  service;  to  conduct  research,  and 
development  related  to  Its  mission;  to  own, 
manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  high-speed  ground  passenger  trans- 
portation, to  contract  for  the  improvement 
or  construction  of  roadbed  and  to  acquire 
by  construction,  purchase,  or  gift,  or  to  con- 
tract for  the  use  of.  physical  faclUties.  equip- 
ment  and  devices  necessary  to  rail  passen- 
eer  operations.  Each  corporation  shall  rely 
upon  rail  carriers  to  provide  the  crews  nec- 
eMsry    to    the    operation   of    its    passenger 
trains.  To  carry  out  Its  functions  and  pur- 
poses each  corporation  shall  have  the  usual 
powers  conferred  upon  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
uon by  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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1 306   AppllcablUty  of  the  Interstate  Oom- 
merce  Act  and  other  laws 

(a)  Each  corporation  shaU  be  deemed  a 
comixon  carrier  by  railroad  within  the  mwm- 
mg  of  section  1(3)  of  the  I^^jstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  ShaU  be  subject  to  aU  provl- 
^ons  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  other 
than  those  pertaining  to—  „„.,^~«. 

(1)  regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges 
2     Tb^donment  or  extem^on  of  Une.  ot 
railroads  and  the  abandonment  or  extension 
S?S^tl^  over  lines  of  railroads,  whether 
by  trackage  rights  or  otherwise: 

(3)  regulation  of  routes  and  service  and, 
ex^pt  afotiierwlse  provided  in  this  Act  ^e 
^^tinuance  or  change  of  passenger  train 

'"'Sr^^^^ration  shaU  ^  -bj^^, 
the  same  laws  and  regulations  with  respwst 
to  s^y  and  with  respect  to  deaUngs  with 
iS,  wiployees  as  any  otiier  common  culler 
sublet  ti   part   I   of  the   interstate   Oom- 

"^^cTlSfc'h  corporation  shaU  not  be  subject 
to^^yTtTte  oTotixer  law  P-^^?^Z 
transportation  of  passengers  by  raUroad  as 
It  relates  to  rates,  routes,  or  wj^f^ 

I  A)  Leases  and  contracU  entered  into  oy 
eaih  corporation,  regardless  f  theplace 
Where  thPsame  may  be  executed,  flhaOl  »» 
PvemS  by  the  la^  of  the  D4strict  of  Co- 

^^^^Persons  contracting  with  each  cor- 
po«tion  for  the  Joint  use  or  operation  of 
Such  faculties  and  equipment  as  may  be 
McesM^  for  the  prt>vlslon  of  efficient  and 
eS^ous  Passen^  service  •1»^^,^,„^. 
!^ereby  VeUeved  from  all  prohibitions 
^eSg  law.  including  the  antitrust  la^ 
of  thfullted  State,  with  «spectu>  suc^ 
contracts,  agreements,  <>'  •"?» J'^^"  ,^r 
may  be  necessary  to  «'^t>l«  "»«"?^,*°  *?„*f! 
thereinto  and  to  perform  thedr  obUgattons 

thereunder. 

I  306.  Sanctions  „hv,.,-»b 

(a)  K  a  corporation  engages  in  or  adheres 
to    any    action,    practice,   or    poUcy    mcon- 
^tent   with  the   policies   and   PU^o««   °J 
this  Act,  obstructs  or  Interferes   with  »ny 
actlvltiei^  authorized  by  tiUs  Act  (except  to 
the  exercise  of  labor  practices  not  otherw^ 
^^bed  by  law),  refuses,  falls,  or  neglects 
lo  discharge  its  duties  and  responslbUltlee 
under  this  Act.  or  threatens  '^yj>''^,^?^: 
tion.  obstruction.  Interference,  refusal,  f^- 
^.   or   neglect,   the   district  co^^  °'   ^* 
united  States  for  any  district  In  whl^  the 
corporation  or  other  person  resides  or  may  be 
tonnd    shall    have    Jurisdiction.    «c*pt    as 
otherwise  prohibited  by  Uw.  upon  petition  of 
S  lu^ey  General  of  the  United  States^ 
S  a  case  Involving  a  labor  '^^^''X^^v 
petition  of  any  individual  affected  thereby, 
to   «^t  such  equitable  reUef   as  may  ^e 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  P^'^'J*  ^,^- 
mlnate  any  violation,  conduct,  or  threat. 
'^)  N^lng  contamed  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  reUevlng  any  person  of  any 
punishment.  UabUlty.  or  sanction  wtUchmay 
be  imposed  othervrtse  than  under  this  Act. 
I  308.  Reports  to  the  Congress 

(a)  Each  corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  annually,  com- 
mencing one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
S  this^Act,  and  at  such  other  tlm«  a.  it 
deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
^led  report  of  Its  operations,  activities,  and 
iS^Smcnto  under  this  Act,  Including 
Hta^ment  of  receipt,  and  •n»«ndltur«s  for 
th«  nrevlous  year.  At  the  time  of  Its  annual 
Sjo?t,  e^"  c'orporatlon  jhaU  "-^^  ^f^^", 
lattve  recommendations  for  amendment  of 
^s  Act  as  it  deems  desirable,  l^cludtog  the 
amount  of  financial   assistance  needed  tor 
Derations  and  for  capital  improvements,  the 
Ser  and  form  In  which  the  amount  of 
such  assistance  should  be  computed,  and  the 
S^from  which  such  assistance  rtiould 
be  derived. 


(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  CommlSBlon 
ShaU  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
Kress,  one  year  foUowlng  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  bienniaUy  tiiereaf terjre- 
ports  on  tiie  state  of  rail  passenger  swrl^e 
Snd  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  in  meeting 
toe  requirement  for  a  »>«1*?««1  J^'-^^'J 
transi^rtatlon  system,  together  with  any 
legislative  recommendations  for  amendments 
to  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— PROVISION  OP  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SERVICES 
1401    Assumption  of  passenger  service  by  the 
corporations;  commencement  of  op- 
erations 
(a)(1)    On  or  before  March  1.  1971,  and 
on  ^  after  Man:h  1,  19'ra,  but  ^^^J.^^^ 
1    1976.  each  corporation  U  authorized  to 

iijiTtrac^  witi.  each  ^^^-^^.^^J'tJ^: 
diction  to  relieve  such  raUroad  of  respon 
SbUUy  t^  the  provision  of  i^terci^rai^^ 
senger  service  commencing  on  or  afterMarch 
r  1971.  The  contract  may  be  made  upon  such 
t;rms  and  conditions  as  necessary  to  permit 
the  corporation  to  undertake  passenger  s^ 
ice  on  atimely  basis.  Upon  Ito  entering  into 
vaUd   contiiuJt    (Includtog  proactive  ar- 


entered  mto  a  conti^ct  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  __^ 

(c)  No  raUroad  or  any  other  perwjn  may. 
without  the  consent  of  a  corporation,  con- 
duct intercity  raU  passenger  service  over  any 
route  on  which  such  corporation  U  perform- 
ing scheduled  raU  passenger  service  pursuant 
to  a  contract  under  this  section. 
i  402   ProvlBlon  of  passenger  service  outside 
of    the    urban    corridors    passenger 
system 
The   secretary   Is   authorized  to   contract 
with  raUroads  and  the  corporations  for  the 
provision  of  passenger  service  within  the^ 
tlonal  basic  passenger  system  lor  raU  pas- 
senger service  outside  of  the  urban  corridors 
passenger  system  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
Lach^rvlce  Is   required   to  meet   seasonal 
passenger  demand,  to  meet  passenger  tr^- 
^ortltlon  demand  for  which  no  alternative 
mode  of  transportation  exists    or  to  meet 
other  requirements  in  the  ^"°'^^,^': 
Such  service  shaU  be  coordinated  with  the 
aarvlce.  In  the  urban  corridor  passenger  sys- 
tem. The  Secretary  may  take  into  account 
in  the  determination  of  payments  under  this 
section  the  operating  deficit  which  may  be 
incurred  by  a  carrier  In  the  provision  of  long- 
'  J _.^i„-   Tvittr*  are  hereby 


ranKwnents  for  employee.) .  the  railroad  shall    ^^^  passenger  service.  There  are  hereby 
rangemenxs  ^^   ^y  ^^  responslbmtte.as~^a-^^^^^J^^  appropriated  such  amounU 


be  relieved   of 


be  reueveu   ui   •»"   "~   • — • r —  ,,  ,.^tv,i„ 

^^on  carrier  of  passengers  by  rail  wlt^ 
^^TTurisdiction  of  the  corporation  In  inter- 
dty  rail  passenger  service  under  ?»«  I  of 
S^  inters^  Commerce  Act  or  SJXjO^r 
law  relating  to  the  provision  of  intercity 
Zse^^s!mce  by  raU:  Pr«nHd«t.  That  ^y 
^^  discontinuing  a  ttaln  ^^^<^ 
must  give  notice  in  accordance  with  the 
notice  procedures  contained  in  section  13a(  1 ) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(2)  In  consideration  of  betog  reUeved  of 
this  responslbUlty  by  a  corporation,  the  w^ 
road  shku  agree  to  pay  to  such  ooiporatum 
e^  year  for  three  years  an  amount  equal 

Tonl-^^  of  60  per  <=f-*^,^^^f  ^^Se 
distributed  passenger  service  deficit  of  the 

raUroad  attributable  to  the  oP«^'°f„°i,'^ 
senger  service  wlthm  tiie  Jurisdiction^  the 
^^tion  as  reported  to  the  Com^^n 
for  tiie  year  ending  December  31.  !»«»•  The 
I^y^nt  to  the  corporation  ^^  ^  ^ '^ 
SKr,  at  the  option  of  the  corporation  by 
^transfer  of  raU  passenger  equipment  ot 
^  proton  of  future  service  as  requested  by 
the  corporation. 

<a^  In  agreeing  to  pay  the  amount  spec- 
miS^l^pWaph  (2)ot  this  "Ubsectlon^ 
SSoad  Sar^-erve  the  right  to  pay  a  lesser 
^^JTto   be  determined   by   calculating  the 
?Xwlng-   100  per  centum  of  the  avoidable 
STrf  all   mtSclty  raU   passenger  serrtoe 
o^^  by  the  raUroad  within  the  Jurlsdlc- 
ti^^the  corporation  d^^gjhe   Peri^ 
January  l,  X969.  through  December  31.  18«9^ 
If  the  inount  owed  a  corporation  under  this 
St^matlve  Is  agreed  by  the  parties  to  ^^ 
than  tiie  amount  paid  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(STthe  corporation  shall  P*y  t»^%«^«*^ 
to  the  railrtiad.  If  the  railroad  and  the  cor- 
ooratlon    are    unable    to    agree    as    to    the 
S^'^^t  owed,  tiie  matter  shall  ^e  jreferr^ 
to  the  interstate  Commerce  Comm^on  for 
^clsion    The  Commission  shaU  decide  the 
^u?  ^thto  ninety  days  following  the  dj^ 
^referral  and  Its  decision  shaU  be  binding 
on  both  parties.  ..  „  v^ 

(*'\  The  payments  to  a  corporation  shaU  he 
rJll  m  a^ance  with  a  schedule  to  be 
^^  upon  between  the  parties.  Unli»8  the 
S^  Therwlse  agree,  the  Payinents Jot 
£!ch  of  the  first  twelve  months  foUowlng 
toe  date  on  which  a  corporation  assumes  any 
of  the  operational  responslbUlties  of  the  raU- 
^  s^STbe  in  cash^md  not  less  tiian  one 
thirty-sixth  of  the  amount  owed. 

(b)  On  March  1.  1971,  each  corporation 
Shall  begin  the  provision  of  »f  *^«J^  "f^l^: 
senger  service  between  point,  within  It.  Ju- 
rumcUon  unless  such  service  Is  being  pro- 
SSeTby  a^aUroad  wlUi  which  It  has  not 


distance  paaBeagvt  oc..^.  ."— -  Z^  „^„„t. 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  puri«««  of 
this  section.  Any  sums  appropriated  shaU  be 
avaUable  imtU  expended. 
i  403.  PaclUty  and  service  agreements 

(a)    Each  corporation  may  contract  with 
raUroads  for  toe  use  of  tracks  and  other  fa- 
culties and  Uie  provision  of  services  on  such 
terms    and    conditions    as    the    parties    may 
agree.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  agree,  the 
Sterstate  Commerce  Commission  shaU,  If    t 
finds  that  doing  so  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
toe  purposes  of  Oils  Act.  order  the  P/ov^on 
of  services  or  the  use  of  tracks  or  facUltl<» 
of  the  raU  carrier  by  a  corporation,  on  such 
terms   and    tor   such    compensation    as   the 
commission  may  fix  as  Just  and  reasonable^ 
If  the  amount  of  compensation  fixed  Is  not 
duly  and  promptly  paid,  the  raUroad  entltied 
toereto  may  bring  an  action  against  t^^- 
poration   to   recover   the   amount   properly 

°^(bi  To  facUltate  the  Initiation  of  op«a- 
tlons  by  each  corporation  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  commission  shall,  upon  appU- 
catlon  by  the  corporation,  require  a  raUroad 
to  make'  immediately  avaUable  ^^^^ 
otoer  faculties.  The  Commission  shaU  there- 
after promptly  proceed  to  fix  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  Just  and  reasonable. 

(  404.  Adequacy  of  service 

The  Cornmlsslon  U  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  It  considers  neoess«7 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  Uiterclty  raU 
passengers.  Any  person  who  violates  a  regu- 
lation issued  under  this  section  shaU  be  sub- 
lect  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  »500 
for  each  vloUtlon.  Each  day  a  violation  con- 
tinues ShaU  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

S  405.  New  service  .,„^-, 

(a)  Each  corporation  may  provide  service 
within  Its  jurisdiction  in  excess  of  that 
prescribed  either  wltiUn  or  service  outside  the 
basic  system  including  the  operation  of 
special  and  extra  passenger  unlns,  if  consist- 
ent with  prudent  management. 

(b)  Any  State  or  regional  authority  may 
request  of  a  corporation  raU  passenger  serv- 
lo^  beyond  that  included  wlthm  toe  corpor- 
ation's system.  The  corporation  shall  Insti- 
tute such  service  if  the  State  or  regional  au- 
thority  agrees  to  reimburse  the  corporation 
for  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  avoidable 
losses  associated  with  the  Institution  of  such 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  rea- 
«>nable  portion  of  the  operating  K**  *«  ^ 
assumed  by  the  State  or  regional  authority. 
ShaU  be  no  less  than  SO  per  centum  nor  more 
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than  the  avoidable  loss  and  asso<  lat«d  capi- 
tal co6t5.  U  the  corporation  anc  the  State 
or  regional  authority  are  unable  to  decide 
on  a  reasonable  apportionment  ol  the  avoid- 
able losses  to  be  assumed  by  tl  ic  State  or 
regional  authority  the  matter  siall  be  re 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  for  decliilon  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Intent  or  thU  Act.  taking 
Into  accoiint  the  impact  of  re<|ulrlng  the 
corporation  to  bear  such  losses  upon,  its 
ability  to  provide  Improved  servlc  i  within  Its 
system. 
i  406.  Discontinuance  of  service 

(a)  Unless  It  has  entered  intoj  a  contxact 
with  a  corporation  pursuant  to  section  401 
(a)  (1)  of  this  Act.  no  raUroad  iay  discon- 
tinue any  passenger  service  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  corporation  in  I  the  Urban 
Corridors  Passenger  System  designated  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  January  \.  1975,  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  notwithstanding. 
On  and  after  January  1.  1975.  partenger  train 
service  operated  by  such  carrier  may  be 
discontinued  under  the  provisions  of  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerca  Act.  Upon 
the  filing  of  an  application  for  discontinu- 
ance for  such  a  csurrler,  the  corporation  may 
undertake  to  initiate  passenger  train  opera- 
tions between  the  points  served] 

(b)(1)  A  corporation  mxist  poovlde  mini- 
mum service  on  the  routes  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  within  Its  Jurisdiction  until 
January  1.  1975.  to  the  extent  It  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  such  service  by  contract 
with  a  rail  carrier  pursuant  to  section  401 
of  this  Act.  I 

(3)  Service  beyond  that  presc>-lbed  which 
Is  undertaken  by  the  corporation  upon  its 
own  Initiative  may  be  discontinued  at  any 
time. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  after  Jan^iary  1.  1975. 
a  corporation  determines  that  any  train  or 
trains  In  Its  Jurisdiction  In  whole  or  in  part 
are  not  required  by  public  convjenlence  and 
necessity,  or  will  Impair  the  alilllty  of  the 
corporation  to  adequately  provldfc  other  serv- 
ices, such  train  or  trains  mny  be  discontinued 
under  the  procedures  of  8ectlo4  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Osmmerce  Act  (49  tJfl.C.  13a)  : 
Provided,  honcever.  That  at  leasi  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  change  or  dlsconilnuance.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  of  any  service  under  this 
subsection,  the  corporation  shall  mall  to  the 
Oovemor  of  each  State  In  whl^h  the  train 
In  question  is  operated,  and  ptwt  In  every 
station,  depot,  or  other  facility  ferved  there- 
by notice  of  the  proposed  change  or  discon- 
tinuance. The  corporation  may:  not  change 
or  discontinue  this  service  If.  brior  to  the 
end  of  the  thirty -day  notice  period.  State, 
regional,  or  local  authorities  fequest  con- 
tinuation of  the  service  and  vilthln  ninety 
days  agree  to  reimburse  the  corporation  for 
a  reasonable  portion  of  the  operating  losses 
associated  with  the  continuation  of  service 
beyond  the  notice  period.  I 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  3  of  this 
subsection  a  reasonable  portlotJof  the  oper- 
ating losses  to  be  provided  by  »ie  State,  lo- 
cal, or  regional  authority  shall  be  no  less 
than  50  jjer  centum  of  nor  more  than  the 
avoidable  loss  and  associated  caprltal  costs. 
If  the  corporation  and  the  State,  re0onal. 
or  local  authorities  are  unable  to  decide  on 
the  reasonable  apportionment  {of  operating 
loss  between  them,  the  mannet  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  for  decision  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intent  of  ttols  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  take  into  accoupt  the  Intent 
of  this  Act  and  the  Impact  of  Requiring  the 
corporation  to  bear  such  losses  bpon  its  abil- 
ity to  provide  Improved  servlde  within  the 
basic  system.  { 

f  407.  Protective  arrangements  for  employees 
(a)  A  rail  carrier  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements  to  protfcct  the  Inter- 
ests of  employees  adversely  affected  by  the 
following  dlsoontlnuaiices  df  passenger 
■ervloe: 


( 1 )  those  arising  out  of  a  contract  with  a 
corporation  pursuant  to  section  401(a)(1) 
of  this  Act  and  occurring  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975;   and 

(2)  those  undertaJcen  pursuant  to  section 
406  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  protective  arrangements  shall 
Include,  without  being  limited  to.  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for  ( 1 )  the  pres- 
ervation of  rights,  privileges,  and  beneflta 
(including  continuation  of  pension  rights 
and  benefits)  to  such  employees  under  ex- 
isting coUectlve-bargalnlng  agreements  or 
otherwise;  (2)  the  continuation  of  collective- 
bargaining  rights;  (3)  the  protection  of  such 
individual  employees  against  a  worsening  of 
their  positions  with  respect  to  their  employ- 
ment; (4)  assurances  of  priority  of  reem- 
ployment of  employees  terminated  or  laid 
off;  and  (5)  paid  training  or  retraining  pro- 
grams. Such  arrangements  shall  include  pro- 
visions protecting  Individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  which  shall  in 
no  event  provide  benefits  leas  than  those 
established  pursuant  to  section  6(2)  (f)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Any  contract 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  specify  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  protective  arrangements. 

Final  settlement  of  any  contract  under 
section  401(a)(1)  of  this  Act  between  a 
rail  carrier  and  a  corporation  may  not  be 
miide  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  certi- 
fied to  the  corporation  that  adversely  af- 
fected employees  have  received  fair  and 
equitable  protection  from  the  railroad. 

(c>  After  commencement  of  operations  in 
a  corporation's  Jurisdiction,  the  substantive 
requlr«nents  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  the  corporation,  and  the 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
be  a  condition  to  the  discontinuance  of  any 
trains  by  the  corporation  pursuant  to  section 
406  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Each  corporation  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tracArs  and  subcontractors  In  the  perform- 
ance of  ctMistructlon  work  financed  with  the 
assistance  of  funds  received  under  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  entered  into  xinder  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended.  A  corporation 
shall  not  enter  Into  any  such  contract  or 
agreement  without  first  obtaining  adequate 
SLSsurance  that  required  labor  standards  will 
be  maintained  on  the  construction  work. 
Health  and  safety  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  piirsuant  to  Public 
Law  91-54  (40  U.S.C.  333)  shall  be  appU- 
cable  to  all  construction  work  performed  un- 
der such  contracts  or  agreements. 

(e)  Each  corporation  shall  not  contract 
out  any  work  normally  performed  by  em- 
ployees In  any  bargaining  unit  covered  by  a 
contract  between  the  Corporation  or  any  rail- 
road providing  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  any  labor  organization,  if  such  contract- 
ing out  shall  result  in  the  layoff  of  any 
employee  or  employees  in  such  bargaining 
unit. 

TITLE  V— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SPECIAL 
FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ADVISORY 
PANEL 

{  501.  Appointment  of  advisory  panel 

Within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  president  shall  appoint  a  fifteen  man 
financial  advisory  panel  to  be  composed  of 
members  representing  the  Investment  bank- 
ing, commercial  banking,  and  rail  transporta- 
tion Industry.  State,  and  local  transportation 
agencies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry  and 
the  public  in  the  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. No  leaa  than  six  members  shall  be  ^- 


polnted    to    represent    the    pubUc    of    the 

regions. 

S  502.  Purpose  of  special  advisory  panel 

The  special  advisory  panel  appointed  by  the 
President  shall   advise  the  directors   of  the 
corporations  on  ways  and  means  of  Increasing 
capitalization  of  the  corporation. 
S  503.  Report  to  Congress 

On  or  before  January  1,  1971,  the  panel 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  evaluating 
the  initial  capitalization  of  each  corporation 
and  the  prospects  for  Increasing  Its  capital- 
ization. 

TITLE  VI— FEDERAL  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

S  601.  Federal  grants 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  In  fiscal  year  1971,  $40,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  pay- 
ment to  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting In — 

(1)  the  Initial  organization  and  operation 
of  such  corporations: 

(2)  the  establishment  of  Improved  reser- 
vations systems  and  advertising; 

(3)  servicing,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
railroad  passenger  equipment; 

(4)  the  conduct  of  research  and  develop-  , 
ment  and  demonstration  programs  respecting 
new  rail  passenger  services; 

(5)  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  Improved  rolling  stock;  and 

(6)  essential  fixed  facilities  for  the  opera- 
tion of  passenger  trains  on  lines  and  routes 
Included  In  the  basic  system. 
I  602.  Ouaranty  of  loans 

The  Secretary  is  authorized,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  guar- 
anty any  lender  against  loss  of  principal  or 
Interest  on  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
Issued  to  finance  the  upgrading  of  roadbeds 
and  the  purchase  by  a  cori>oratlon  of  new 
rolling  stock,  rehabilitation  of  existing  rolling 
stock,  and  for  other  corporate  purposes.  The 
maturity  date  of  such  securities,  obligations, 
or  loans,  including  all  extensions  and  re- 
newals thereof,  shall  not  be  later  than  twenty 
years  from  their  date  of  Issuance,  and  the 
amount  of  guaranteed  loans  outstanding  at 
any  time  may  not  exceed  $60,000,000.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  collect  from 
the  lending  institution  a  reasonable  annual 
guaranty  fee.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$60,000,000. 

TITLE  VII — INTERIM  EMEROENCT  FED- 
ERAL FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
!  701.  Interim  authority  to  provide  emer- 
gency financial  assistance  for  rail- 
roads operating  passenger  service 
For  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  railroad 
to  enter  Into  or  carry  out  a  contract  under 
section  401(a)(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  (1)  make  loans  to 
such  railroads,  or  (2)  to  guarantee  any 
lender  against  loss  of  principal  or  Interest  on 
any  loan  to  such  railroads.  Interest  on  loans 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loans  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum.  No  loan  may  be 
made,  including  renewals  or  extensions 
thereof,  which  has  a  matiirlty  date  in  ex- 
cess of  five  years.  The  maturity  date  on  any 
loan  guaranteed.  Including  all  renewals  and 
extensions  thereof,  shall  not  be  later  than 
five  years  from  the  date  of  Issuance.  The 
to^al  amount  of  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
made  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
$75,000,000. 
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i  702.  Authorization  for  appropriations 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any  sums  ap- 
propriated shall  be  avaUable  until  expended. 
TITLE  vm— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

{  801.  Effect  on  pending  proceedlngB 

Any  intercity  passenger  train  In  operation 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may 
be  discontinued  only  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  Federal  or 
State  law,  or  any  regulation  or  order  of  any 
Federal  or  State  court  or  regulatory  agency 
Issued  before  or  subsequent  to  that  date. 

I  802.  Separability 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appllca- 
Uon  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  appUcatlon  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 
§  803.  Accountability 

Section  201  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  of  1945  (31  VS.C.  856;  59  Stat. 
600)  is  amended  by  striking  "and  (4)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  (5)"  and  adding 
•■a  corporation  established  pursuant  to  the 
Rail  Passenger  Act  of  1970." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  bill  to 
designate  a  national  rail  passenger  system,  to 
establish  rail  passenger  corporations,  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  therefor,  and  for 
other  purpKJses." 

CAMPUS     VIOLENCB 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  raised  the  question  of  the 
appellation  "bums." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
may  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  raised  a  question  of  the 
appellation  of  "bums"  to  student  leaders 
or  student  radicals.  The  subject  had 
been  brought  up  at  the  White  House  yes- 
terday. Since  I  was  the  Senator  who  told 
the  President  I  took  exception  to  the 
calling  of  student  radicals  "bums,"  I 
would  like  to  confirm  completely  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  reply  the  President  gave 
and  the  tenor  of  the  meeting  as  reported 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
after  describing  the  President's  re- 
sponse, the  Senator  from  Michigan  un- 
derestimated the  exacerbating  effect 
that  Cambodia  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  wax  have  had  upon  our  younger  peo- 
ple. 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island  at  this 
very  time  a  mass  meeting  of  students  is 
taking  place  in  the  central  square  of 
our  State  capital.  I  imderstand  Brown 
University  in  my  State  has  "knocked  off" 
for  the  rest  of  the  term.  There  is  talk 
that  our  Federal  building  wUl  be  evacu- 
ated. This  is  happening  in  my  State  cap- 
ital, tmd  presumably  it  Is  happening  in 
many  States  around  the  country. 

I  think  the  reason  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  student  activity  is  directly 
related  to  the  war  in  Cambodia,  and  not 
the  events  of  a  week  ago  or  2  weeks  ago. 

Theee  certainly  were  not  causing  the 

evacuation  of  Federal  buildings. 


Now  I  would  like  to  get  on  with  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  unless  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska wants  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  social  ills 
do  not  happen  in  an  instance;  they  come 
about  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Are  we  going  to  adopt  the  view  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  dare  not 
act  in  the  interest  of  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  information 
he  has  because  someone  might  resort  to 
violence  somewhere  in  the  coimtry? 

The  causes  of  violence  and  of  wrong- 
doing on  our  campuses  and  elsewhere  did 
not  come  about  as  the  result  of  any  one 
act.  It  has  been  germinating  over  the 
past  10  to  15  years.  It  started  with  the 
idea  that  the  way  to  determine  an  issue 
is  to  get  manpower  out  on  the  street  and 
to  interfere  with  what  is  going  on. 

I  hope  the  time  soon  comes  when  we 
can  settle  issues  by  debate,  persuasion, 
and  reason,  and  not  by  physical  force  in 
the  street. 


THE  URBAN  COSamORS  COEPORATION  SUBSTTTUTE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  substitute 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  I 
offer  today  is  exacUy  similar  to  the 
substitute  amendment  which  was  printed 
in  the  Record  on  April  30,  1970,  with  the 
exception  of  some  minor  technical  and 
clarification  changes  and  an  amendment 
to  the  Advisory  Board  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator Metcau. 

I  offer  this  substitute  amendment 
neither  from  the  viewpoint  of  regional 
concerns,  nor  from  the  viewpoint  of 
political  expediency.  For  the  last  8  years, 
I  have  been  continuously  urging  that  the 
Congress  take  action  to  save  rail  passen- 
ger service  in  this  coimtry.  The  substitute 
amendment  I  offer  today  reflects  the 
accumulated  effort  of  my  8  years  of  work 
and  the  writing  of  my  book  on  the  rail 
passenger  problem  entitled  "Megalopolis 
Unbound."  Thus.  I  offer  my  substitute 
amendment  not  to  impede  passage  of  rail 
passenger  legislation,  but  to  secure  for 
the  Nation  the  best  possible  legislative 
remedy  for  the  rail  passenger  crisis. 

The  amendment  I  propose  today  is 
basically  similar  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment to  establish  the  national  rail  corpo- 
ration offered  by  Senator  Magnxjson. 
However,  my  amendment  differs  in  two 
key  respects  to  the  national  rail  corpo- 
ration proposal. 

First,  it  establishes  a  separation  be- 
tween passenger  service  in  urban  corri- 
dors for  which  there  is  great  potential 
demand  and  long-distance  passenger 
service  for  which  there  is  very  little  pas- 
senger demand. 

Second,  it  prevents  profits  from  service 
in  the  more  highly  traveled  urban  corri- 
dors from  being  reduced  by  the  require- 
ments of  long-distance  passenger  service 
which  the  national  corporation  would 
have  to  provide. 

My  amendment  eliminates  the  cross 
subsidy  between  urban  corridor  service 
and    long-distance    passenger    service 


which  is  inherent  in  the  national  corpo- 
ration proposal. 

All  the  basic  sections  of  my  substitute 
amendment  are  similar  to  the  sections 
in  the  national  corporation  substitute  as 
to  money  and  the  procedure  with  three 
major  exceptions. 

First,  in  my  substitute  amendment  in- 
stead of  a  one-tier  national  system,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  desig- 
nate a  two-tier  passenger  transportation 
system  consisting  of  an  urban  corridors 
system  and  a  long-distance  system. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  creation  of  nonprofit  passenger 
corporations  controlled  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  in  each  of  our  coun- 
try's densely  p>opulated  urban  corridors 
of  less  than  500  miles. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  s^eld  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  third,  my 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  long-distance  service  by 
contract  with  rail  carriers  or  urban  cor- 
ridor corporations  if  he  finds  that  such 
passenger  service  is  required  to  meet  sea- 
sonal passenger  demand  or  to  meet  pas- 
senger transportation  demand  for  which 
no  alternative  mode  of  transportation 
exists. 

The  substitute  I  offer  today  has  a  num- 
ber of  very  distinct  advantages. 

First,  my  urban  corridors  am«idment 
puts  the  trains  where  the  people  are.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Corridor  Task  Force  Re- 
port of  the  OfBce  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Policy  Development,  Department 
of  Transportation.  Jime  12.  1968,  76.5 
percent  of  the  urbanized  population  and 
11.3  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  is  located  in  the  set  of  15 
corridors  identified  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Moreover  according  to 
that  report.  67  percent  of  all  passenger 
trips  are  made  between  distances  of  50 
and  499  miles. 

Seccaid,  my  urban  corridors  amend- 
ment puts  the  trains  where  they  are  the 
most  economical  mode  of  moving  pas- 
sengers; that  is.  in  urban  corridors  of 
less  than  500  miles. 

Evidence  supporting  this  statement 
can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  short-haul 
corridor  airlines  have  been  requiring 
subsidies  to  continue  operation,  and  even 
Eastern  Airlines,  with  its  ground  shuttle 
parallel  to  the  Metroliner  service,  is  fac- 
ing diflQculties. 

Also,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Nelson. 
former  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Office  of  High  Speed 
Groimd  Transportation  and  the  coim- 
try's  expert  on  the  economics  of  rail 
passenger  service: 

The  least  economic  rail  passenger  service 
today  Is  over  the  long  Interregional  and 
transcontinental  routes  where  air  transport 
has  a  very  great  competitive  advantage  in 
trip  time. 


F\irthermore.  according  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee's  report,  one  rail- 
road track  can  accommodate  as  many 
travelers  as  20  lanes  of  highways. 

The  third  advantage  of  my  amend- 
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ment  te  that  It  creates  urb4n  corridor 
corporations  potentially  moze  economi- 
cally viable  than  the  proposed  national 
rail  corporation.  ] 

This  advantage  is  due  to  t|te  fact  that 
urban  corridor  corporations  are  not  re- 
quired to  provide  long-distance  rail  pas- 
senger service  which  is  not  e»onomically 
feasible,  but  yet  they  woiili  be  esUb- 
lished  under  the  same  basic  financial  ar- 
nuigements  as  the  national  Qorporatlon, 
with  the  exception  of  stock  offerings. 
and  they  would  be  eligible  fot*  State  and 
local  grants  as  nonprofit  corpjonitions. 

If  Investors  are  not  willing  to  put  their 
money  in  present  ran  corporations  pro- 
viding long-distance  passenfer  service, 
they  are  no  more  likely  to  put  their 
money  into  a  rail  corporatioti  providing 
long-distance  passenger  service.  No  mat- 
ter where  it  is  put,  uneconomic  long- 
distance passenger  service  dqes  not  pro- 
duce dividends  for  investors,  i 

The  fourth  advantage  of  my  urban 
corridors  proposal  is  that  it  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  rail  pol- 
icy without  the  need  for  a  national  bu- 
reaucracy unresponsive  to  overall  re- 
gional transportation  requijements  In 
the  following  ways: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  controls  and  coordinates 
national  rail  policy  by  his  pocver  to  des- 
ignate the  basic  national  rail  passenger 
system  and  by  his  majority  representa- 
tion on  each  urban  corridor  oorporation. 

I  would  note  here  that  some  persons 
have  expressed  concern  that  my  proposal 
does  not  provide  for  a  truly  national  rail 
passenger  service  with  tral^  nmning 
from  coast  to  coast.  After  citibg  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transpdrtation  has 
the  authority  imder  my  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  national  rail  policy,  I  would 
respond  to  the  criticism  in  this  following 
manner: 

It  is  no  more  appropriate  \jb  nin  more 
trains  coast  to  coast  than  it  [is  to  build 
sidewalks  cockst  to  coast.       j 

My  substitute  is  more  publicly  ori- 
ented. I 

With  directors  representing!  each  Gov- 
ernor and  a  director  represedLlng  exclu- 
sively the  consumer,  each  noaprofit  cor- 
poration is,  by  its  nature,  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  traveling  public 
and  the  requirements  of  regl(^nal  trans- 
portation than  a  national  for-*profit  cor- 
poration consisting  of  Federiil  bureau- 
crats, rail  carriers,  and  prol&t-oriented 
directors  elected  by  stockholders. 

The  fifth  advantage  of  my  substitute 
proposal  is  that  it  allows  fttr  the  de- 
velopment and  future  use  by  corridor 
corporations  of  new  modesj  of  high- 
speed ground  tran^xjrtation.  such  as 
tracked  air  cushioned  vehicles. 

Corridor  corporations  will  iH>t  be  lim- 
ted  to  the  simple  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent archaic  means  of  rail  passenger 
transportation,  but  they  will  be  given 
authority  to  develop}  new  moqem  modes 
of  high-speed  ground  transportation 
needed  to  serve  our  growiiig  mega- 
l(KX>lise8  In  the  coming  centurr. 

And.  the  sixth  advantage  of  my  ur- 
ban corridor  corporation  proposal  is  that 
it  provides  a  better  deal  for  th^  railroads 
and  labor. 


Since  railroads  will  have  to  buy  into 
urban  corridor  corporations  only  on  the 
basis  of  their  avoidable  losses  within 
the  urban  corridor  system  where  losses 
have  been  low,  railroads  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  as  great  a  siun  as 
they  would  to  a  national  corporation 
which  assumed  all  long-distance  serv- 
ice. 

Also,  since  the  lu-ban  corridor  corpo- 
rations would  not  have  to  subsidize  In- 
ternally, costly,  infrequently  scheduled 
long-distance  trains,  they  would  be  able 
to  run  an  even  greater  number  of  cor- 
ridor trains;  thus,  with  more  trains 
running,  rail  labor  would  have  more 
Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comparison  between  my 
proposal  and  the  national  corporation 
proposal  and  excerpts  from  the  1968  Cor- 
ridor Task  Force  Report  of  the  OCQce 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  De- 
velopment, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  E^renlng  Star. 

May  1.  1970) 

Nkw    Takkoves     Plan     Oitxrxd     roB     Rail 

Passenger  Service 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  D-R.I.,  who  conceived 
the  Idea  that  led  to  the  Northeast  Corridor 
hlgh^>eed  rail  project,  has  proposed  setting 
up  a  group  of  regional  nonprofit  corporations 
to  take  over  rail  passenger  service. 

The  measure  Is  considerably  different  fnxn 
anything  now  under  consideration  by  either 
the  House  or  Senate,  both  of  which  have 
measures  designed  to  revitalize  rail  passen- 
ger service.  It  also  differs  from  another  pro- 
posal to  set  up  a  oorporation  to  run  the 
nation's  passenger  trains. 

Pell's  measure,  cosponsored  by  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  D-Maas.,  and  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  Rep.  Robert  O.  Tleman,  D-RX, 
would  set  \xp  a  two-tier  national  passenger 
transportation  system. 

On  one  tier,  regional  nonprofit  cca*pora- 
tlons  would  operate  frequently  scheduled 
service  In  urban  corridors  of  less  than  600 
mdles. 

method  outlined 

On  the  other  tier  the  secretary  of  trans- 
portation would  be  authorized  to  contract  for 
less  frequent  long-distance  rail  passenger 
service  outside  the  corridors. 

The  measure  most  Ululy  would  cause  some 
differences  among  organizations  that  have 
been  lobbying  strongly  for  continued  raU 
I>as8enger  service,  and  probably  would  be 
opposed  by  senators  from  sparsely  populated 
areas  where  the  urbcui  corridor  concept 
would  be  impractical. 

Pell,  said,  however,  that  this  proposal 
"establishes  a  separation  between  passenger 
service  In  urban  corridors  for  which  there 
is  great  demand  and  long-distance  passenger 
service  for  which  there  Is  very  little  dem&nd." 

His  proposal.  Pell  said,  "puts  the  trains 
where  the  people  are.  It  puts  the  trains  where 
they  axe  the  most  economical  mode  of  travel, 
that  is,  urban  corridors  of  less  than  600  miles. 
Even  the  airlines  admit  that  It  Is  uneco- 
nomical for  them  to  provide  passenger  travel 
In  our  short-haul  urban  corridors." 

Pell's  proposal  says  the  secretary  of  trans- 
portation will  recommend  as  part  of  the  long- 
distance tier,  rail  routes  of  distances  of  more 
than  600  miles,  "where  service  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  seasonal  passenger  demands" 
or  where  no  alternative  transportation  exists, 


or  "to  meet  other  requirements  of  the  na- 
tional interest." 

tl78    MILLION    TO   8TABT 

Pell  would  make  the  same  $175  mimnn 
available  to  get  the  basic  system  underway 
as  would  a  measure  which  recently  gained 
approval  of  not  only  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, but  Senate  Commerce  Committee  lead- 
ers, the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
and  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 

That  measure  would  set  up  a  private  oor- 
poration to  rrm  passenger  trains  on  a  basic 
system  to  be  set  up  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  corporation  would  receive  both  initial 
federal  financing,  federally  backed  loans  and 
would  obtain  money  and  equipment  frocn 
the  railroads  and  addlUonal  capital  by  sale 
of  stock  to  the  public. 

This  corporation  measure  would  be  a 
substitute  for  a  bill  already  approved  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  set  up  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system  and  have  the 
government  reimburse  railroads  for  losses 
they  incur  operating  trains  over  it. 

All  the  measviree  are  scheduled  for  Senate 
floor  debate  next  Tueaday. 

AOVANTACES  OF  PBLL/KXNNEDT  URBAN  CORRI- 
DORS Corporations  Spbsthuii  Over  th« 
National  Rail  Corporation  Substitute 

1.  Pell/ Kennedy  Urban  Corrldora  Pro- 
posal puts  the  trains  where  the  people  are. 

(a)  76.6%  of  the  urbanized  population 
and  11.37c  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States  is  located  in  the  set  of  15  corrldora 
identified  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. (Corridor  Task  Force  Report  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  For  Policy 
Development.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, June  13,  1908.) 

(b)  67%  of  all  passenger  trips  are  made 
between  dlstanr<«  of  50  and  499  mUes.  (Cor- 
ridor Task  Force  Report.) 

2.  Pell/Kennedy  Urban  Corrldora  Proposal 
puts  the  trains  where  they  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical mode  of  moving  passengere,  that  is, 
in  urban  corrldora  of  less  than  500  miles. 

(a)  Short  haul  corridor  airlines  have  been 
requiring  subsidies  to  continue  operation. 

(b)  "The  least  economic  rail  passenger 
service  today  is  over  the  long  Interregional 
and  transcontinental  routes  where  air  trans- 
port has  a  very  great  competitive  advantage 
in  trip  time."  (Dr.  Robert  A.  Nelson,  former 
Director  of  DOT  Office  of  High  Speed  Orovtnd 
Transportation . ) 

(c)  One  railroad  track  can  accommodate 
as  many  travelera  as  20  lanes  of  highways. 
(Senate  Commerce  Conunittee  Report  91- 
765.) 

3.  Pell/Kennedy  Urban  Corrldora  Proposal 
creates  urban  corridor  corporations  poten- 
tially more  economically  viable  than  the  na- 
tional raU  corporation. 

(a)  Urban  Corridor  corporations  are  not 
required  to  provide  long  distance  raU  pas- 
senger service  which  is  not  economically 
feasible,  but  yet  they  would  be  established 
under  the  same  basic  financial  arrangements 
as  the  national  corporation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  stock  offerings,  and  they  would 
be  eligible  for  state  and  local  grants  as  non 
profit  corporations. 

4.  Pell /Kennedy  Urban  Corrldora  Proposal 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
raU  policy  without  the  need  for  a  national 
bureaucracy  unresponsive  to  overall  regional 
transportation  requirements. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  DOT  controls  and 
coordinates  national  rail  policy  by  his  power 
to  designate  the  basic  national  rail  passenger 
system  and  by  his  majority  representation 
on  each  urban  corridor  cori>oration. 

(b)  With  directora  representing  each  gov- 
ernor and  a  director  representing  exclusively 
the  consumer,  each  non  profit  corporation 


Is  by  its  nature  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  traveling  pubUc  and  the  requlremenU 
of  regional  transportation  than  a  national 
lor  profit  oorporation  consisting  of  federal 
bvireaucrats,  raU  carrlera,  and  profit  oriented 
directora  elected  by  stockholdera. 

6.  Pell/Kennedy  Urban  Corrldora  Proposal 
aUows  for  the  development  and  future  \jse 
by  Corridor  Corporations  of  new  modes  of 


high  speed  ground  transportation,  such  as 
tracked  air  cushioned  vehicles. 

6.  Pell/Kennedy  Urban  Corrldora  Proposal 
provides  a  better  deal  for  the  railroads  and 
labor. 

(a)  Since  railroads  wiU  have  to  buy  mto 
urban  corridor  corporations  only  on  the  basis 
of  their  avoidable  losses  virlthto  the  urban 
corridor  system  where  losses  have  been  low, 
railroads  will  not  be  required  to  contribute 


as  great  a  sum  as  they  would  to  a  national 
corporation  which  also  assumed  all  long  dis- 
tance service. 

(b)  Since  the  urban  corridor  corporations 
would  not  have  to  subsidize  interaaUy.  costly. 
infrequently  scheduled  long  distance  trains, 
they  would  be  able  to  run  an  even  greater 
number  of  corridor  trains;  thus,  with  more 
trains  running  raU  labor  would  have  more 
jobs. 


COMPARIBON    or   HaBTKX-PEOUTT    and    PKLL-KDn««DT   PlOPOBALS 


SECTIONS 

TlUe  I,  Findings  and  declaration: 


Definitions: 

Tttie   n.    Basic   Nattonal   Rail   Passenger 
System: 


KAXTKE-PROUTT   NATIONAL   CXJRPORATION 
PBOPOSAL 

Calls  for  one  national  interlocking  basic 
radl  system  run  by  national  oorporation. 


Railroad  Secretary,  Commission,  Basic  Sys- 
tem. Intercity  rail  passenger  service,  avoid- 
able loas,  oorporation. 

Secretary  designates  national  interconnect- 
ing system  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 


Review  of  the  Basic  System: 

Title  m.  Creation  of  Corporation  (s) : 

Prooees  of  organization : 
Directora  and  Ofllcera: 


Financing  of  OorporaUon: 
General  Powera: 

AppUcabUlty  of  the  Interatote  Commerce 
Act  and  other  laws: 

Sanctions: 

Reports  to  Congress: 

TlUe  IV.  Provision  of  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ices: 

Assumption  of  passenger  service  by  cor- 
poration(8) : 

Commencement  of  Operations: 


Provision  of  Passenger  Service  outside  of 
urban   corrldora   passenger  system: 


Facility  and  Service  Agreements: 
Adequacy  of  Service: 
New  Service: 


Discontinuance  of  Service: 


ICC  reviews  DOT  plan  and  DOT  then  sub- 
mits to  Congress. 

A  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
is  created  to  run  for  profit  all  i>assenger 
service. 

President  appotnts  three  Incorpor&tora  for 
National  Corporation. 

President  appoints  Secretary  and  majority 
15  member  board,  three  membere  elected  by 
oarrlera.  and  four  meml>era  by  preferred 
stockhokton. 


Each  riu  carrier  buying  in  receives  oom- 
mon  stock  at  $10  a  afhare.  and  preferred  stock 
of  tlOO  offered  on  market. 

Own,  operate,  manage,  contract  for  service, 
conduct  r&d.  acquire,  purchase,  contract  for 
physloal  faculties. 

ICC  has  jurisdiction  over  Corporation  with 
exception  of  rates,  abandonment,  and  route 
regulation.  Antitrust  laws  not  applicable. 

In  Federal  District  Court  by  affected  parties 
for  violations  of  Act. 

Corporation  makes  annual  report.  ICC  and 
DOT  make  annual  report. 

Corporation  before  Mareh  1.  1971  or  after 
March  1.  1973.  contracts  with  carriers  for 
all  passenger  service.  Rail  carrlera  pay  either 
%  of  50%  of  fully  distributed  passenger  de- 
ficit, or  100%  of  avoidable  losses  for  all 
service,  or  200%  of  avoidable  losses  for  less 
than  all  service.  In  consideration  of  being 
relieved  of  passenger  responsibilities. 

Not  appUcable. 


Corporation  contracts  with  railroads  for 
use  of  tracks  and  other  facilities  and  services. 

ICC  authorized  to  prescribe  comfort  and 
health  regulations. 

Can  provide  service  outside  system  If  con- 
sistent with  prudent  management,  and  states 
can  request  extra  service  If  they  are  willing 
to  pay  60%  or  more  of  avoidable  loss  and 
associated  capital  costs. 

If  rail  carrlera  do  not  contract  with  cor- 
poration to  be  relieved  of  all  sM^ce.  they 
must  continue  service  until  1976.  Corpora- 
tion must  continue  minimum  service  until 
1976.  After  1975  corporation  may  discon- 
tinue under  IOC  13a  provision  unless  states 
wlU  pay  losses. 


PKLL-KXNNEDT  URBAN  CORRIDORS  CORPORATIONS 
LONO-DISTANCE   CONTRACT    PROPOSAL 

Calls  for  two  tier  interlocking  basic  rail 
system  within  which  non^wcflt  oorporafclons 
wUl  operate  urban  corridor  service  and  within 
which  Secretary  will  be  able  to  contract  for 
long  distance  service;  emphasizes  regional 
ooonUnation  and  use  of  high  speed  ground 
transportation  by  corridor  oorporattons. 

Same,  except  Basic  System  is  defined  to 
include  urban  corridor  passenger  system, 
nonprofit  corporations  named. 

Secretary  designates  national  Intercon- 
necting system  consisting  of  an  urban  cor- 
rldora passenger  system  based  on  Intercity 
travel  between  population  centers  not  more 
than  500  miles  apart,  and  consisting  of  long 
distance  routes  for  contract  servloe  to  meet 
seasonal  demands  or  to  fill  gap  where  no 
alternative  transportation  exists. 

Same. 

Nonprofit  corporations  are  created  to  run 
intercity  passenger  service  In  oorrldars. 

Same  for  each  corridor  corporation. 

President  appoints  majority  of  board  of 
each  corridor  corporation  which  includes  rep- 
resentative of  Secretary  and  consumer  Inter- 
ests, each  Governor  vrtthin  corridor  appoints 
a  director,  and  rail  oarrleL-s  buying  In  elect 
two  directora. 

Not  applicable  for  stock  offerings. 


Same,  plus  authority  to  run  high  speed 
transportation  and  improve  road  beds.. 


Same  for  each  corporation. 

Same  for  each  coiporaUoa. 
Same  for  each  corporation. 


Same  except  that  lose  formulas  only  ap- 
ply wtthm  jurisdiction  of  each  corridor,  and 
200%  avoidable  loss  option  not  given  for 
being  reUeved  of  less  than  aU  service  with- 
in a  corridor. 


Secretary  may  contract  with  corridor  cor- 
porations or  carrtera  for  long  distance  serv- 
ice, corridor  Interconnection  service,  season- 
al service.  Sums  as  may  be  necessary  author- 
ized. 

Same  for  each  corporation. 

Same  for  each  corporation. 
Same  for  each  oorporation. 


Same,  except  that  only  appUcable  within 
urban  corridors  passengsr  system. 
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SBCnONS 

Protective  arrangement*  for  enbloyees: 


Title  V.  Establishment  of  a  Spejclal  Flnan* 
cial  Investment  Advisory  Panel : 


Title  VI.  Federal  Financial 
Guaranty  of  Loans: 


Ajss  [stance: 


Title  Vrr.  Interim  Financial  As  ilstanoe  for 
railroads  op>eratlng  passengers  sep'^lce: 

Title  Vm.  Miscellaneous  Proviklons 


CoRiuDOR    Task    Force    Report 
OF   THE   Assistant   Secretart 
Development.    OmcE   of   the 
Department     of 
12.    1968 


TRANSPORT  AT  ION 


I  Figure  1  not  printed  In  R^ord] 

1 .0     INTRODtJCnON 


be<  ame 

or 


1.1   Background:   The  recognlt^o 
need  of  public  Investments  to 
glonal   mass   transportation   facl 
In   1962.   The   Administration 
Of  the  fact  that  the  Interaction 
social  and  cultural  forces  In  the 
tan  and  urbanized  areas  of  one 
Northeastern   United   States, 
grated  transportation  planning 
mentation  activities  In  order  to 

A  trend  of  congestion  on 

A  trend  of  congestion  Into,  anc 
terminals:  ajxA 

A  trend  of  diminishing  use  of 
face  transportation  facilities  (l.e 
linking  the  metropolitan  bubs  of 

The  'Northeast  Corridor*"  was 
tor  used  to  identify  this  region 
major   population   centers,   alon^ 
predominant  ptassenger  flow  of 
ed  an  axial-like  pattern  (longer 
of  dense,  urbanized  and 
ties  from  Washington  to  Boston 

Analytical,  research  and 
tlvlties  were  begun  to  produce 
tematives  for  solving   the 
The   studies  to  date   have 
ever,  that  any  remedial  action 
costly.   For   Instance,   the   rlgbt-t>f 
land  acquisition  cost,  apart  from 
mentation  of  advanced  technolot^-, 
expensive   item    to   procure '    in] 
tan  areas. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Is 
tue  of  Its  historical  location 
and  economic  Importance,  etc 
terland.   Yet  the  attempt   to 


n   for  the 
I  naprove  re- 
ties   began 
aware 
economic, 
metropoll- 
reglon.  the 
redulred   Inte- 
gind  Imple- 
aSset: 
highways; 

at,  airport 


TABLi 


Distance  o<  trip 


All  tram 
poitatioi 


AU  trips. 


10 


U.S.  trips: 

Under  SO  miles 

50  to  99  milej 

100  to  199  miles.... 

200  to  499  miles.... 

500  miles  or  more.. 
Outside  Unrted  States  ■. 


10  I 
10 

10  1 
10  1 
10  1 
ICI 


All  trips. 


101 


U.S.  trips: 

Under  50  miles 

50  to  99  miles 

100  to  199  miles... 
200  to  499  miles... 
500  miles  or  more. 

Outside  United  States!. 


2 
2 
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HARTKE-PROUTT    NATIONAL    CORPORATION 
PROPOSAL 

Equitable  arrangements  for  employees  if 
discontinuances  or  new  contracts,  no  con- 
tracting out  If  it  causes  lay-offs,  minimum 
wages  to  be  paid. 

To  evaluate  and  recommend  means  of  in- 
creasing capitalization;  panel  consists  of 
bankers,  rail  carrers.  Treasury  Secretary. 

$40,000,000  for  1971  start-up  costs  and  re- 
quirements. 

Lenders  guaranteed  up  to  $60  million  for 
loans  on  new  and  rehabilitated  rolling  stock. 

5  year  loans  and  guarantees  not  to  exceed 
total  of  $75  million  for  railrocwis  being  re- 
lieved of  service. 

Trains  may  be  only  discontinued  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Invalid  provisions  separable.  Ac- 
countable under  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act. 


PELL-KENNEDT  URBAN  CORRIDORS  CORPORATIONS 
LONG-DISTANCE    CONTRACT    PROPOSAL 


Same  for  each  corporation. 


Same,    except    representatives 
transportation  agencies  Included. 


of    public 


Same,  except  to  be  allocated  among  corri- 
dor corporations. 

Same,  except  roadbed  Improvements.  In- 
cluded under  guaranty  provision. 

Same. 


Same. 


"OR    Office     emerging  "corridors"  and  to  focus  on  action 

FOE  Policy     programs  to  offset  their  transportation  Ills, 

Secretary,      apparently  characteristic  of  corridors,  would 

June     be  timely  from  an  economic  sense  if  begun 

now. 

1.2  Objective:  The  objective  of  this  report, 
therefore,  is  to  propose,  for  implementation 
between  the  remainder  of  1968  through  1973. 
an  initial  set  of  "corridor"  action  programs 
or.  as  appropriate,  planning  and  legislative 
packages.  The  purpose  of  such  programs  or 
packages  would  be  to  provide,  on  a  regional 
basis,  a  framework  for  demonstrating  or  de- 
veloping the  means  to  improve,  augment 
etc.  the  transportation  and  flow  of  people 
and  commodities  in  sectors  designated  as 
"corridors". 

1.3  Definition  of  a  Corridor:  There  have 
been  many  qualitative  descriptions  of  corri- 
dors. Each  seems  to  include  a  high  intensity 
of  traffic  flow  between  at  least  two  densely 
populated  urbanized  centers.  They  have  not, 
however,  provided  any  consistent,  numerical 
means  whereby  corridors  might  be  Identified, 
compared,  limited  or  ranked  Consequently, 
for  this  report  a  "corridor"  shall  be  defined  as 
a  region  comprised  of  market  areas  for  short 
haul-high  volume  interurban  traTisportation. 
The  traffic  flow  for  commodities  and  passen- 
gers shall  be  considered  to  be  concentrated 
between  at  least  two  of  the  major  popula- 

ac-      tlon  centers  which  are  also,  at  least  50.  and 

economic  al-     no  more  than  250,  miles  apart.  Along  a  link 

noted,     of  the  transportation  network  joining  the 

how-      piopulatlon  centers,  interstitial  stops  shall  be 

'rtll  be  very     considered  to  exist  or  possibly  to  exist  as  a 

way   and     result  of  future  urban  development   taking 

the  Imple-     advantage    of    the    transp)ortation    system's 

is  a  very     presence.  Such  stops  shall  be  considered  able 

metropoll-     to  generate  additional  traffic  to  augment  and 

Interact  with  the  primary  flow  In  the  corridor. 

unibue  by  vlr-         The  minimal  distance  of  50  miles  was  se- 

cevelopment     lected  in  order  to  exclude  dally  commuter 

to  the  hln-     traffic.  The  maximum  distance  of  250  miles 

idintlfy  other     was  selected  because,  at  about  that  distance. 


existing  sur- 

rallroads) 

the  region. 

e  descrlp- 

>ecause  the 

with   the 

form- 

than  wide) 

metropolitan  actlvl- 


ilie 


taffic. 


devel  3pment 


prob  ems 
Indli  ated. 


CAB  Indicated  a  dominant  use  of  the  air 
mode  for  Intercity  transportation.  On  the 
basis  of  "minimizing"  time  and  "out  of  pock- 
et" costs,  modes  of  transportation  other  than 
air  would  probably  be  much  less  competitive 
to  provide  the  same  service. 

Furthermore.  Table  1 — "Means  of  Trans- 
portation and  Distance  of  Trip:  Four  Quar- 
ters 1963"  provides  BPR  data  which  offers 
additional  substance  to  the  distance  criteria 
used  to  define  a  corridor.  The  data  shows 
that  approximately  60%  of  the  passenger 
trips  nuide  in  that  year  He  In  the  Interval 
of  50  to  300  miles. 

Interpretation  of  this  Information  Is  cau- 
tioned, however,  because  the  data  is  "con- 
ditional" to  some  of  the  travelers  remaining 
away  from  home  overnight.  BPR  has  other 
data  which  Indicates  that  Intercity  auto 
trips  peak  seasonally  and  are  a  minor  portion 
of  auto  trips.  Intercity  trips  account  for  the 
majority  of  the  distance  traveled  because  of 
the  mileage  involved.  Nevertheless,  a  conclu- 
sion can  be  made.  It  is  that  although  auto 
intercity  trips  are  seasonal,  any  substitute 
would  have  to  be  low-cost  and  probably  high 
speed.  In  subsequent  discussions,  paragraph 
3.0,  It  will  be  illustrated  that  this  transpor- 
tation capability  does  not  exist. 

1.4  Definition  Rationale:  The  definition  in 
1.3  Is  primarily  a  conceptual  technique/basis 
for  distinguishing  corridors,  not  only  from 
Intra  urban  or  long-haul  Intercity  transpor- 
tation, but  also  from  limiting  the  definition 
of  'corridors"  to  regions  displaying  only  one 
principal  axial-like  traffic  flow.  This  rationale 
permits  two  things: 

The  development  of  regional  transporta- 
tion planning  goals  in  the  context  of  inter- 
city systems  of  competitive  modes  of  trans- 
portation Instead  of  one  dominant  mode,  and 

The  examination  of  the  use  of  emerging 
technologies,  such  as  VTOL,  when  the  traf- 
fic fiow  in  the  region  appears  more  surface- 
like than  axial. 


1— MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  DISTANCE  OF  TRIP— 4  QUARTERS  CALENDAR  YEAR  1963' 
IPercent  distribution  ol  trips  and  travelers| 


Trips 


Travelers 


Auto 


Bus      Air  carrier 


Railroad 


Other 


All  trans- 
portation 


Auto 


Bus     Air  carrier 


Railroad 


Other 


Percent  distribution  by  means  of  transportation 


100 


89 


90 
92 
90 
72 
47 
59 


2 

13 

33 

21 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

15 

100 

94 
95 
93 
82 
61 
67 


1 

< 

23 

16 

2 

1 
2 

4 
6 
14 


Percent  distribution  by  distance  of  trip 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


25 
2C 

30 

14 

4 


29 

1>. 

2$ 

18 
7 


10 
37 
45 


10 
24 
22 
24 
19 


21 
10 
19 
25 
17 


21 
25 
29 
16 
7 


22 
26 
30 
IS 
i 


27 

1 

19 

26 

9 

18 

35 

8 

46 

8 
21 
23 
25 
22 


19 
9 
18 
25 
IS 


■Source:  1963  Census  o(  Transportation  t  ips  of  100  miles  or  involvini  a  niiht  away  from  home. 
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2.0    CORRIDOR    CANDIDATES 

2.1  Geographical  Location:  The  geographi- 
cal location  of  a  corridor  Is  a  "relative"  con- 
sequence. It  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
existence  of  a  region  and  Its  associated  so- 
cial-economic etc.  activities  being  where  they 
are.  These  activities  In  turn  depend  on  the 
density  of  the  population  at,  at  least,  two 
paired  points  (O&D)  and  the  traffic  flow  be- 
tween these  two  points.  But  the  levels  of  pop- 
ulation and  traffic  flow  that  seem  to  de- 
termine a  corridor  In  one  region  (e.g.,  the 
east)  are  not  the  same  level  required  to 
describe  a  corridor  In  another  region  (e.g., 
the  midwest) . 

Furthermore,  a  "critical"  condition  appears 
to  be  present  In  a  corridor.  Irrespective  of  Its 
location,  whenever  one  or  more  modes  of 
transportation  available  in  the  corridor  can- 
not provide  for  the  effective  movement  of 
goods  or  people  In  a  specific  time  frame. 

In  order  to  determine  "iV  this  critical  con- 
dition does  exist  or  "when"'  It  might  exist, 
traffic  flow  data  between  two  distinct  paired 
points  Is  required.  Intercity  flow  data,  sta- 
tistically consistent,  which  could  show  the 
burden  levied  on  short  haul  regional  trans- 
portation facilities  U  not  readily  available. 
This  lack  of  well  doctmiented  "regionalized" 
flow  data  forces  the  tise  of  "logical"  (as 
opposed  to  quantitative)  procedures  for  de- 
termining both  the  location  of  corridors 
as  well  as  their  transport  crltlcallty.  (In  ad- 
dition, this  data  gap  prevents  the  validation 
and  credible  use  of  analytical  methods  that 
could  generate  alternatives  for  Improving 
existing  transportation  systems.) 

For  this  report,  the  logical  procedures  used 
to  determine  the  geographical  location  of 
corridors  consisted  of  applying  available  dem- 
ographic statistics,  namely  populations.  In 
well  defined  areas  I.e.,  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas  (SMSA) .»  Their  appUca- 
tlon  was  as  follows: 

First,  the  continental  U.S.  was  divided 
Into  6  areas:  Northeast-Middle  Atlantic, 
South-East  of  the  Mississippi,  South-West 
of  the  Mississippi,  Great  Plains-Rockies,  and 
Pacific  Coast. 

Secondly,  within  each  area,  the  SMSA  with 
the  highest  1960  urban  population  was 
chosen.  (These  were  called  "Initial  SMSA's".) 
All  SMSA's  whose  population  was  at  least  % 
that  of  the  largest  SMSA  and  whose  major 
city  centers  were  not  more  than  260  miles 
from  the  city  center  of  the  largest  SMSA, 
were  Included  In  the  corridor.  (These  were 
called  "basic  SMSA's.")  Counties  and  SMSA's 
lying  between  the  basic  SMSA's  were  also 
Included  In  the  corridor.  In  some  cases,  an 
SMSA  adjacent  to  a  XMsic  SMSA  voas  also  In- 
cluded even  though  It  did  not  lie  between 
two  basic  SMSA's.  This  was  done  If  the  ad- 
jacent SMSA  Incltided  an  tirbanlzed  area 
of  substantial  size  close  enough  to  the  ur- 
banized portion  of  the  basic  SMSA  to  repre- 
sent a  feeder  area  for  corridor  transporta- 
tion service. 

Thirdly,  the  next  largest  SMSA  In  each 
area  not  located  within  an  already  defined 
oorrldor,  as  noted  above,  was  treated  as  an 
"Initial"  SMSA.  The  process  of  developing 
appropriate  "basic"  SMSA's  repeated  and 
another  corridor  for  the  region  was  defined. 
This  process  was  continued  with  other  In- 
itial SMSA's  as  long  as  their  1960  populations 
were  at  least  some  mlnlmimi  value.  These 
pilnimiim  values  Were  300,000  In  the  Great 
Plains,  900,000  In  the  South  East,  and  one 
million  elsewhere. 

2.2  Corridors:  The  foUowlng  16  corridors 
are  rank  ordered  acoordlng  to  peculation  in 
urbanized  areas : 

[Population] 

1.  Northeast •27.827 

a.  Southern  Great  Lakes 18. 007 

3.  Texas— 3.839 

4.  Ohio-Indiana — 3.612 


6.  Northern  CaUfornla 3,486 

6.  Central  Southeast -— 2,927 

7.  Missouri 2,  589 

8.  Upstate  New  York 2,523 

9.  Florida - 1.8*9 

10.  Northwest 1.731 

11.  Oklahoma 1.384 

12.  Southern  California 1,326 

13.  GiUf    — - 1.306 

14.  Arizona 779 

15.  New  Mexico 618 

The  rank  ordering  changes  If  population 
density  within  urbanized  areas  Is  used  as  a 
ranking  criteria,  the  order  becomes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

[People  per  square  mile  within  urbanized 

areas] 

Corridor 

1.  Northeast- 6.600 

2.  Upstate  New  York 4.620 

3.  Southern  California 4,450 

4.  Missouri 4,280 

5.  Southern  Great  Lakes 4. 170 

6.  Ohio-Indiana 4. 160 

7.  Northern  California 3,760 

8.  Northwest  3,380 

9.  Florida 3,160 

10.  Central  Southeast 2, 750 

11.  New  Mexico 2.710 

12.  Gulf 2,630 

13.  Arizona    2.300 

14.  Oklahoma  2,070 

15.  Texas 2.000 

The  15  corridors  are  plotted  on  a  map  of 
the  SMSA's  as  of  December  1965.  (Figure  1). 
The  corridors  are  numbered  according  to  a 
rank  ordering  by  people/sq.  mile  within 
urbanized  areas.  The  plot  also  shows  that 
SMSA's  In  some  corridors  align  themselves 
into  a  linear  arrangement,  e.g.,  upstate  New 
York  (Mohawk  Valley),  Southern  California, 
and  the  Northwest.  Others,  such  as  the 
Southern  Great  Lakes.  Ohio- Indiana  and  the 
Southeast,  have  SMSA's  which  are  spread  out 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


and  have  no  distinct  spatial  pattern.  Tne 
former  group  might  be  best  suited  to  supjKxt 
line  haul  transportation  systems  but  the  lat- 
ter, because  of  their  spread-like  distribution, 
might  require  a  more  versatile  system  other 
than  the  automobile — such  as  VTOL.  This  is 
discussed  further  In  paragraph  3.0. 

Other  ranking  criteria  could  be  used  to 
order  the  list  of  identified  corridors.  "Hie 
aforementioned  were  used  because  they  pro- 
vided an  indication  of  where  most  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  are  settled.  Table 
2  and  3  "Characteristics  of  Urbanized  Areas 
Within  Corridors"  provides  1960  census  sum- 
mary of  this  information.  Table  3  speciflcally 
points  out  that  11. 3%  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  and  76.5%  of  the  urbanized 
population  is  located  in  the  set  of  16  corri- 
dors identified.  (Appendix  B). 

3.0    technology    for    short    HAUL    DJTERCITT 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 

3.1  Status:  A  review  was  made  of  the  tech- 
nologies that  might  be  stiitable  candidates 
for  development  into  systems  to  combat  cor- 
ridor problems  identified  in  paragrt4>h  1.0. 
An  "objective"  selection  of  such  a  set  of 
"suitable"  technologies  depends  on  Systems 
Analyses  that  can  generate  numerical  meas- 
ures of  the  Interacting  effect  on  demand  for 
transportation  by  multimodal  system  sched- 
iiles,  system  operating  costs,  user  costs,  sys- 
tem trip  times  and  etc.  Prototype  analyses 
to  provide  this  capability  are  in  the  process 
of  being  developed,  primarily  In  the  North- 
east Corridor  Transportation  Project.  Their 
Initial  results,  however,  are  not  expected 
much  before  the  Ute  fall.  Some  gross  facts 
which  lead  to  "thxmib  rules"  are  available. 
For  Instance,  the  given  horsepower  size  of  a 
surface  propulsion  system  changes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cube  of  the  ratio  of  a  new  desired 
velocity  to  the  original  design  velocity;  i.e.: 


(gf;-(f;)') 


TABLE  2.-CHARACTERISTICS  OF  URBANIZED  AREAS  WITHIN  CORRIDORS 


Corridor 


Population 

Number  of      in  urbanized 

urttanized  areas 

areas      (thousands) 


Area 

within  Average 

urbanized  population 

areas  per  urbanized 

(square  area 

miles)  (thousands) 


Populatioe 

density 

within 

urbanized 

areas 

(people  per 

square 

miles) 


1.  Northeast 

2.  Upstate  New  York 

3.  Central  Southeast 

4.  Florida 

5.  Gulf 

6.  Texas 

7.  Oklahoma 

8.  Arizona 

9.  New  Mexk« 

10.  Southern  Great  Lakes. 

11.  Ohio  Indiana 

12.  Missouri. 

13.  Northern  California... 

14.  Southern  California... 

15.  Northwest 


25 
5 

13 
5 
3 
7 
7 
2 
2 

26 
8 
2 
3 
2 
3 


27,327 

2,523 

2.927 

1,849 

1,306 

3,639 

1,3«4 

779 

518 

18.007 

3,612 

2,519 

3,406 

1^325 

1,731 


4,969 
559 

1,066 
586 
496 

1,812 
669 
334 
191 

4,321 
866 
605 
929 

1,646 
513 


1,094 

505 

225 

370 

435 

520 

197 

390 

260 

693 

450 

1,295 

1,160 

3,660 

578 


5,500 
4,520 
2.750 
3,150 
2,630 
2,000 
2,070 
2,300 
2.710 
4,170 
4,160 
4,280 
3,760 
4,450 
3.380 


TABLE  3.-CHARACTERISTICS  OF  URBANIZED  AREAS  WITHIN  CORRIDORS 


Corridor 


Approximate 

percent  of 

U.S.  land  area 


1960  percent  1960  percent  Weighted 

of  U.S.  ur-  of  U.S.  ur-  average 

banized  area  banlzed  area  median 

land  area  population  family  income 


Percent 

families 

with  income 

>tl0,000 


Percent 

families 

with  income 

<»3.000 


1.  Northeast-...- 

2.  Upstate  New  York 

3.  Central  Southeast 

4.  Ftorida 

5.  Gulf 

6.  Texas .•— - 

7.  Oklahoma 

8.  Arizona 

9.  New  Mexico 

10.  Southern  Grut  Lakes. 

11.  Ohio  Indiana 

12.  Missouri - 

13.  Northern  California... 

14.  Southern  California... 

15.  Northwest 


0.94 
.40 

2.49 
.76 
.22 

.n 

1.M 
.52 
.37 

1.44 
.CO 
.31 
.20 
.24 
.44 


19.5 
2.2 
4.2 
2.3 
1.9 
7.1 
2.6 
1.3 
.7 

16.8 
3.4 
2.4 
3.6 
6.5 
2.0 


28.5 

6,625 

2.6 

6.415 

3.5 

5.170 

1.9 

4,960 

1.4 

5,200 

3.8 

5,580 

1.4 

5,520 

.8 

5.840 

.5 

5,670 

118 

6.750 

3.8 

6,280 

2.7 

6.250 

3.6 

7,100 

1.4 

7,000 

1.8 

6,560 

21.5 

12.5 

17.8 

12.9 

12.7 

25.1 

12.3 

25.9 

13.3 

25.1 

15.0 

21.3 

13.8 

19.8 

12.5 

15.0 

15.9 

18.9 

20.8 

12.4 

17.4 

14.8 

16.8 

IS.  I 

24.1 

U.6 

26.0 

^\ 

18.9 

13.3 

Total  pereent. 


11.3 


76.5 


76l5 


\ 
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APPENDIX    B.-UST    OF    CORRIDORS    AND 
SMSA-s>  AS  DETERMINED  TO  EXIST  IN 
AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


TIE 


I.  HORTMEAST-MIDOLE  ATLANTIC  AREA  -SIISV$ 


Urbani  :«d  trtt  > 


Popu- 
labon 


POM- 

lattM 
P»r 
mil*      squr* 
arM         mil* 


S<iiar« 


NofttMdt  corridor: 

AttontieCitir 125 

BaltJnwt. 1.419 

Boston 2.413 

BfidMport 367 

Broditon Ill 

FtURivw 124 

Fitehburi 72 

Hantord 382 

Jarjty  City 

Lawrtnca 1*6 

Lo«r«« 119 

M«rid«« S2 

NawafK 

N«w  Badford 127 

NawBritaia 100 

NawHa*»n 27S 

Naw  London 

NawYorfci 14,11S 

Nomk «2 

Patanon-CMtOA.... 

Pbiladalphia 3.S35 

Providanea 660 

SprintSald lU 

Stanford 167 

Trantoa 242 

WaskiRftoa 1,901 

Walarbury 142 

WiUninftM 284 

Worcastar 225 


Total 27.327 


1.969       S.SOO 


Upstata  Naw  York  (Mohawk  Vallay) : 

Albany 455 

Boflalo 1,054 

RodMstar 493 

SyraoiM 333 

UtJea-Roma 188 


Total. 


2,523 


t  SOUTH-EAST  OF  MISSISSIPt  I 


Caotral  Southaast: 

AskaviUa 

Atlanta  I 

Aufusta.  Ga 

Bimhifhaai 

Charlotta 

Ctottanoofla 

Cotambia.  S.  C. 
Gadadan 


HantsviHa 

KnoivtN* 

Nartvilt* 

TiocalocEn.  AM.. 

Total 


69 
768 

124 
521 
210 
206 
162 

69 
127 

75 
173 
347 

77 


2,927 


Ftondi 

Fort  Laudardal*.. 

Miami  I 

Orlando 

Tampa 

Wast  Palm  Baacil. 


320 
853 
201 
302 
173 


Total. 


1.849 


Ml: 


Baton  Rooia 193 

Mobil* 268 

NawOrlaansi 845 


Total. 


1.306 


3.  SOUTH-WEST  OF  MISSISSIPM 


Tans: 

Austin 187 

Dallas 932 

Fori  Wort* 503 

Gaivostoa 119 

Houstoni 1.140 

SanAntDiri*. 642 

Waeo 116 


ToUI. 


OklalMaia: 

Amarillo,  Tax...... 

Fort  Smith,  Arfc__. 


138 

62 

.           62 

OtilahomaCHyi 429 

Talai 299 
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COMPONENT 
6  SPECIFIC 


60 

220 

516 

171 

41 

48 

58 

131 

?? 
30 
24 

23 
84 

39 

188 
33 
98 

75 
341 

SO 
90 
61 


106 
160 
113 
68 

112 


32 

246 

43 

157 

74 

88 

52 

47 

53 

53 

60 

129 

31 


124 
183 

77 
IIB 

98 


586 


57 
172 
267 


51 
647 
273 
153 
431 
192 

65 


55 

29 

13 

385 

70 


2,062 
6.441 
4.679 
2.140 
2.728 
2.604 
1.2S4 
2.909 


2,356 
3,952 
2.206 

■  ■«,'265 
4.420 
3.327 

'7,462 
2,120 

6.092 
3.506 
3,417 
1.702 
3.219 
5.306 
2.810 
3.152 
3.678 


4.281 
6.S82 
4,355 
4.923 
1,671 


559       4.520 


2,124 
3.125 
2,870 
3,325 
2.836 
2.302 
3.108 
1.467 
2.412 
1,409 
2.983 
2.682 
2.915 


1.066       2.740 


2,582 
4.657 
2.617 
2.919 
1.753 


3.150 


3.406 
1.563 
3,172 


496   2,630 


3,691 
1,441 
1.844 
773 
2.647 
3.337 
1.790 


1.812       2,010 


2.518 
2.104 
4.693 
1.114 
4.258 


Urbanizad  sraa ' 

Popu- 
lation 
Squara  par 

Popu-        mil*      squara 
lation       araa         mila 


Wichita,  Kans 292  80  3.665 

Wichita  Falls.  Tax. 102  37  2.730 

Total .1,384  669  2.070 

*'%««' 5M  248  12.^ 

Tucson 227  86  2,632 

Total 779  334  2.330 

Naw  Maxko: 

Albuquarqua 241  76  3.174 

El  Paso.  Tax 277  115  2.410 

TotM 518  191  2,610 

4.  MIDWEST-EAST  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

South«reGrutLakas:                           ,,,  .„  ,  ,., 

Aknn      458  141  3,243 

AllnArbir.::.: 115  28  Mg 

Bay  City       73  23  3,164 

Sfrtoa      :  "I" 214  51  4.213 

Chicaioi    5.959  960  6,209 

atvSnd          1,785  587  3,042 

oohSt. .:::   3,538  732  4.834 

Flint 278  75  3,694 

FortWayna 180  49  3.695 

Gary.... (') 

Grand  Rapids 294  91  3.26 

Jackson,  Mich 71  22  3,31 

Kalamazoo 116  42  2.747 

Kanosha 73  13  5.519 

Unsinc 169  47  3.587 

LJnia,dhio 63  13  4.806 

Lorain 143  81  1.755 

MansMd 92  35  2.650 

Mjwaukaa 1.150  392  2,934 

Muskaton 95  24  3.956 

Pittjbutih 1,804  525  3,437 

Racina.f. 96  15  6,566 

Sadnaw  129  31  4.155 

SolithBand 219  64  3,421 

StaubanviMa 82  37  2,218 

Totado 438  135  3.249 

Younfstown 373  108  3,451 

Total 18,007  4.321  4.180 

Oh»-lndiana: 

Cincinnati" 994  242  4,101 

Columbus.  Ohio 617  145  4.259 

Dayton 502  125  4.029 

Hamilton.  Ohio 50  34  2,633 

Indianapolis 639  145  4,412 

Louisviu^Ky 607  136  4.474 

Muncii 78  18  4.404 

SprintMd,  Ohio 90  21  4.377 

Total 3.617  n6  4^ 

1  GREAT  PUINS-ROCKIES 

Missouri: 

KansasCity 921  282  3.262 

SLLouis' 1,668  323  5,160 

Tot^ 2.589  6»  r^ 

6.  PACIFIC  COAST 

Nortttarn  Calif  ornia: 

Sacramanto 452  134  3.373 

SanFrandseo" 2,431  572  4.253 

SanJssa 603  223  2,702 

Valtaio (0 

Total 3.486  929  3.7M 

Southam  California: 

Anahawi  00    

LosAn|rt*siV.'...i:....       6.489         1.370  4.736 

SanOi««a 836  276  3,033 

Total 7.325         1.646  4.450 

""^Snd 652  192  3.387 

Saattia* 864  238  3.C6 

Tacoma 215  83  2,596 

Total 1,731  513  3,370 

I  Th*  SMSA  with  a  ■  is  tha  1  with  th«  lart*st  populatkin  In 
that  corridor. 

I  Th*  lifuras  shown  ara  for  urtMnizad  araas  which  eorraspond 

most  doaaiy  with  a  |iv*n  SMSA.  In  most  casas  th*ra  is  a  1-to-l 

carraspondanca.  ^    , 

>  Tha  symbol  Indlcatas  that  tha  statisties  for  tha  particular 

SMSA  ara  indodad  undar  anothar  SMSA  sinca  tha  urbanizad 
MM  eovar*  both. 


rOOTNOTKS 


>  S«e  Appendix  A  for  dlBciisalon  on  right- 
of-way  and  site  problem*  of  (Corridor  Trans- 
portation Systema. 

>  SMSA'8  were  used  aa  the  basic  geographi- 
cal element  because  an  SMSA  provides  the 
location  of  distinct  Jurisdictional  boundarlea. 
However,  urbanized  areas,  as  defined  In  the 
1960  census,  having  circles  of  specific  and 
urban  population  density  were  used  to  point 
out  the  major  population  centers  necessary 
to  establish  a  corridor. 

« The  Northeast  Corridor's  boundaries  were 
taken  as  previously  defined  by  the  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation,  and  the 
Southern  Great  Lakes  Corridor  was  defined 
In  a  somewhat  different  way  from  the  re- 
maining corridors  (the  260  mile  radius  was 
centered  at  Detroit  rather  than  Chicago,  the 
initial  SMSA) . 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  svriastitute  be 
printed  as  an  amendment  even  though 
It  may  not  be  acted  on  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presldoit,  the  substi- 
tute I  propose  contains  the  best  provi- 
sions of  the  national  corporation  pro- 
posal, but  It  does  not  contain  Its  handi- 
caps. It  includes  the  same  protective  labor 
provisions,  basically  the  same  financial 
provlsioiis  and  the  same  basic  format  To 
my  knowledge,  neither  the  rail  carriers, 
nor  rail  labor  have  voiced  any  objections 
to  my  substitute  amendment  on  its 
merits.  It  would  not  necessarily  cost  the 
Department  of  Tranq;x>rtation  any  more 
than  the  national  corporation  proposal. 

I  have  testified  many  times  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  over  recent  years 
regarding  my  ideas  about  rail  passenger 
service,  and  the  committee  knows  that  I 
have  given  much  serious  thought  to  pos- 
sible viable  solutions  to  the  rail  passen- 
ger problem.  I  believe  my  substitute 
amendment  represents  a  realistic  and 
lasting  solution  to  the  rail  passenger 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  my 
substitute  amendment  would  be  favor- 
ably considered. 

Mr  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yldds  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  {im  concerned  personally,  and  I  know 
as  far  as  every  member  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  is  concerned,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  de- 
serving of  the  greatest  admiration  for 
his  continuous  support  for  some  type  of 
general  rail  tran^sortation  in  the  United 
States.  He  also  is  paid  highly  deserved 
tribute  for  the  work  he  did  In  connection 
with  enactment  of  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1965. 

The  enactment  of  the  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1965  is  a 
direct  result  of  Senator  Pell's  vigorous 
efforts  empl03ring  his  unparalleled  ex- 
perttse.  The  success  of  the  MetroUner  is 
an  outgrowth  of  that  program  and  its  , 
success  thus  tax  has  revitalized  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  public  In  rail  pas- 
senger travel. 
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I  must,  however,  oppose  the  Soiator  s 
proposed  amendment.  First,  the  proposal 
assumes  that  there  Is  no  future  for  raU 
passenger  service  for  distances  greater 
than  the  arbitrary  distance  of  500  mUes. 
It  would  have  the  railroads  continue  pro- 
viding such  service  through  the  appU- 
cation  of  a  direct  operating  subsidy 
which,  unlike  S.  3706.  has  no  safeguards 
whatsoever.  ,,  , 

I  have  been  assured  by  Secretary  Volpe 
that  the  situaUon  with  respect  to  long- 
haul  service  may  not  be  as  bleak  as  com- 
monly assumed. 

The  regional  passenger  train  service 
corridors  authorized  by  tiUe  n  of  the 
amendment  require  special  mention.  I 
fully  support  the  idea  of  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  transportation  planning  and 
development.  Recently,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  has  had  extensive  hearings 
on  S  2425.  the  National  Transportation 
Act.  which  authorizes  the  States  to  carry 
out  just  such  a  program  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  thrust  of  this  bill,  which  is 
amply  supported  in  the  hearings,  is  that 
most  transportation  planning  and  pro- 
grams are  now  fragmented  by  modes  and 
often    uncoordinated    and    fragmented 
within  each  other  and  with  other  non- 
transportetion    activities.    By    limiting 
their  scope  to  raU  passenger  service,  the 
regional   corporations   contemplated   in 
the  amendment  only  serve  to  perpetuate 
and  further  aggravate  an  already  se- 
rious problem. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
these  regional  corporations  could  be  eco- 
nomically viable  with  each  one  frag- 
mented and  apart  from  the  others.  A  pos- 
sible exception  might  be  the  Washtog- 
ton-Boston  Northeast  Corridor  but  that, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  special  case.  Each 
region  would  be  expected  to  flourish  or 
floimder  on  its  own— neither  the  rev- 
enues nor  the  losses  could  be  shared.  This 
kind  of  sharing  is  basic,  however,  to  the 
functioning  of  the  whole  country. 

This  fragmentation  of  organizations 
would  create  many  problems  to  which, 
frankly,  I  am  not  so  sure  we  have  given 
consideration. 

The  proposed  Pell  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bipartisan 
bill  to  create  a  national  passenger  train 
corporation  would  create  a  highly  frag- 
mented set  of  organizations  to  operate  a 
service  which  has  suffered  over  the  years 
from  fragmentation  and  now  cries  out  for 
unification.  Under  the  Pell  amendment, 
some  18  separate  corporations  would  be 
esUblished,  each  with  up  to  21  directors, 
each  with  an  executive  director  earning 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000.  It  would 
be  an  incredibly  complex  and  unwieldy 
structure,  overlapping  in  Jurisdictions 
jmd  virtually  impossible  to  coordinate  at 
the  national  level. 

Rail  passenger  service  can  most  eCQ- 
cienUy  be  provided  by  a  unified  authority. 
A  single  nationwide  organization  could : 

Insure  uniformity  of  service  standards 
at  a  high  level. 

Achieve  best  utilization  of  equipments 
shifting  between  winter  and  summer 
peaks  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Minimize  maintenance  costs  through 
consolidation  of  facilities. 

Integrate  ticketing  and  scheduling  to 
serve  a  national  network  rather  than  iso- 
lated regional  services. 


Achieve  a  positive  national  image  and 
minimize  promoticmal  costs  through  na- 
tional advertising. 

Avoid  cosUy  organizational  overheads 
by  streamlining  and  unifying  rail  passen- 
ger management. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired- ^     ...    ,     •  ij 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

In  short,  the  advantages  of  regional 
initiative  and  control  of  passenger  serv- 
ices advocated  by  the  PeU  amendment 
are  not  sufficient  reason  to  incur  the 
vasUy  greater  operating  costs  associated 
with  fragmentation  of  what  should  be  a 
nationwide  passenger  system. 

Finally,  the  use  of  a  regional  approach 
is  fully  contemplated  and  compatible 
with  the  committee's  bill  if ,  in  a  particu- 
lar area,  the  local  interests  involved  and 
the  national  corporation  created  by  the 
committee's  bUl  find  this  to  be  the  best 
solution.  Here,  again,  the  committees  bill 
does  not  anticipate  a  single  solution  for 
all  areas  of  the  country  which  may  not 
work  in  all  areas. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the 
amendment  is  overly  specific  and  narrow 
in  an  area  where  latitude  and  flexibility 
are  in  order.  While  the  amendment  raises 
many  useful  points,  all  of  these  are  in- 
corporated in  the  broader  solution  af- 
forded by  the  committee's  bill. 

Let  me  repeat,  perhaps  more  concisely, 
my  objections: 

First.  Although  it  piuports  to  meet  rail 
service  needs  in  many  regions  of  the 
country,  in  fact  it  will  provide  service 
only  in  the  Northeast.  Without  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  integrated  national  sys- 
tem, such  as  are  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee substitute  amendment,  no  region 
outside  of  the  Northeast  would  be  able, 
on  its  own.  to  survive  financially  for 
more  than  a  short  while.  For  travelers  in 
the  South,  the  Midwest,  the  Southwest, 
the  Plains  States,  the  Mountain  region, 
the  Far  West,  and  the  Northwest,  the 
Pell  amendment  will  not  assure  future 
rail  passenger  service. 

Second.  It  would  soimd  the  death  knell 
for  long-haul  raU  passenger  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  provides  no 
money  for  and  creates  no  organization 
that  would  be  responsible  for  a  long-dis- 
tance service.  There  would  be  no  place 
for  the  California  Zephyr,  the  Super 
Chief,  the  Broadway  Limited,  the  Pan- 
ama Limited,  the  Empire  Builder,  or 
any  of  the  excellent  trains  operating  be- 
tween New  York.  Florida,  and  the  South. 
The  proposal  thus  would  eliminate  serv- 
ice that  is  now  weU  patronized,  deprive 
the  pubUc  of  a  good  transport  alterna- 
tive, and  axe  thousands  of  rail  Jobs. 

Third  It  is  cumbersome  and  imwork- 
able.  from  both  an  operational  stand- 
point and  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  rail- 
roads to  affiliate  with  the  various  re- 
gional corporations  it  would  gpawn.  RaU 
service  Is  not  confined  to  a  single  region 
or  regions.  Existing  raU  routes  criss- 
cross regions  and  nm  in  between.  Rail 
service  in  the  Northeast,  for  examjde.  is 
intrinsically  Intertwined  with  service  to 
and  from  the  West  and  to  and  from  the 
South  It  is  simply  impractical  to  8«»a- 
rate  intranortheast  service  from  other 
regions  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 


Further,  from  a  practical  accounting 
standpoint.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  railroad  to  determine  what  it  would 
owe  to  any  particular  corporation  since 
its  books  would  not  be  kept  on  a  basis 
consistent  with  the  impUclt  requirements 
of  section  401  (a)  (2). 

Fourth.  It  creates  a  budgetary  pusle. 
The  sponsors  speak  of  18  separate  re- 
gional corporations.  Though  it  is  not 
clear  I  assume  that  the  amount  for  all 
18  corporations  would  total  the  same  as 
the  amount  contained  in  amendment 
608  If  this  Is  true  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
a  major  portion  of  the  funds  allocated 
would  be  eaten  up  by  substantial  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  18  corporations. 

SXTICMAKT    OF    CAS«    roa    THX    COMMITTB    OOR- 
PORATION     APPBOACH 

A  practical,  financially  feasiWe  ap- 
proach. .    ^ 

Involves  no  continuing  government  op- 
erating subsidy. 

Offers  real  opportunity  for  improved 
rail  passenger  service.  . 

Will  afford  modem  service  in  a  basic 
system  serving  aU  parts  of  tiie  country. 
Major  long-haul  routes  will  be  included 
along  with  extensive  service  in  comdor 
regions.  

Helps  the  railroads,  but  exacts  a  rea- 
sonable quid  pro  quo.  J    ,  ^      ,*„ 

Provides  vastiy  improved  intercity 
transportation  for  the  traveling  public: 
Rail  passenger  service  likely  to  be  main- 
tained in  virtually  all  States  and  regions, 
but  with  the  elimination  of  routes  that 
are  unlikely  to  be  financially  self-sus- 

For  rail  labor:  Creates  chance  of  new 
jobs  without  diminishing  protective  fea- 
tures. ... 

Allows  States  and  local  communities 
to  maintain  rail  passenger  service  that 
would  otherwise  be  discontinued  by 
agreeing  to  meet  operating  deficits,  to  an 
amount  not  less  than  50  percent 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  again  repeat 
the  great  respect  that  aU  members  of  the 
committee  have  for  the  fine  woric  that 
the  Senator  frwn  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pill)  has  done  to  this  area.  It  has  be«i 
an  outstanding  contribution.  He  has  been 
on  this  matter  a  long  time.  But  I  would 
h(H)e  the  Senate  would  reject  the  amend- 

moit 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  mm- 
utes  to  the  S«iator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennxdy).  

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  consider  today  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  Nation  to  terms  of 
meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  a 
growing  and  mobile  population.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  need  to  site  the  grow- 
ing concern  of  the  traveling  population 
about  the  provision  of  efficient  toter- 
dty  raU  passenger  service.  Response  to 
this  concern  is  demonstrated  by  the 
recognition  that  if  such  service  is  to  be 
provided,  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  have  to  play  a  significant  role 
In  the  matotenance  and  distribution  of 
that  service. 

And  so.  I  have  no  wish  to  impede  the 
Senate  to  its  attempt  to  take  necessary 
action  to  guarantee  the  provision  of  a 
national  rail  passenger  system.  How- 
ever, I  do  Joto  with  Senator  Pkll  to 
questioning  the  approach  and  the  em- 
phasis of  S.  3706. 
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If  I  may,  I  would  like  td  outline  the 
rationale  behind  the  substitute  amend- 
ment Senator  Psll  and  I  liave  offered. 
It  is  my  ftrm  belief  thai  the  trans- 
portation problems  faced  by  this  Na- 
tion today  carmot  be  resolved  within  the 
same  framework  that  contributed  to 
their  development.  We  in  She  Congress 
can  no  longer  afford  to  consider  spe- 
cific transportation  problems  in  a  vac- 
uum. We  must  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  the  development  of  balanced,  inter- 
model  transportation  systems  for  the 
future.  And  we  must  develop  those  sys- 
tems to  meet  the  needs  off  the  travel- 
ing population  in  the  mpst  eflQcient 
and  economically  viable  w 

Any  review  of  the  transpbrtation  sit 
uatlon  as  it  exists  today  limmediately 
brings  to  light  some  basia  facts.  The 
mo6t  obvious  one  is  that  ihe  crisis  in 
transportation  today  is  in]  the  highly 
developed,  densely  populateid  urban  re- 
gions of  our  country.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  the  jet  airplane  has  solVed  our  long 
distance  and  transcontinental  transpor- 
tation needs.  And  the  development  of 
the  SST  will  more  than  adequately  meet 
our  intercontinental  transport  needs  for 
many  years  to  come. 

However,  we  do  not  havfe  the  ct^a- 
bility  to  move  people  efBoiently  frwn 
Boston  to  New  York;  from]  Chicago  to 
Cleveland:  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Diego;  from  Miami  to  Jacks<jnville;  from 
Portland  to  Seattle:  from  Da^as  to  Hous- 
ton. Yet,  these  are  the  v^ry  rtgions  of  the 
country  where  the  demanils  for  fast, 
convenient,  and  dependable ;  transporta- 
tion service  is  greatest. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  knust  recog- 
nize the  inadequacy  of  our  [current  ap- 
proach to  the  resolution  of  these  regional 
transportation  problems.  Senator  Mac- 
KXJSON.  the  able  chairman  <^f  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  has  sponsored  legisla- 
tion which  I  feel  goes  to  the  neart  of  the 
problem.  His  bill,  the  Nation^  Transpor- 
tation Act.  reflects  the  broa^  knowledge 
and  creative  foresight  necesAiry  to  come 
to  grips  with  our  national  transportation 
crisis.  The  National  Transportation  Act — 
with  its  provisions  for  the  establishment 
of  Regional  Transportation  Planning  Au- 
thonties  and  its  emphasis  on  comprehen- 
sive transportation  planning  and  re- 
search and  development — gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  what  we^ould  have 
done  30  years  ago.  It  gives!  us  the  op- 
portimity  to  plan,  de\elcH3,  »nd  execute 
rational  regional  transportaton  systems 
that  are  linked  coherently  t«  a  compre- 
hensive national  transportation  policy. 

Senator  MAcrrosoN's  bill  recognizes  the 
fact  that  transportation  needs  differ 
from  region  to  region.  His  biU,  if  ap- 
proved, would  allow  the  rteponsibUity 
for  the  resolution  of  transport  problems 
to  be  placed  where  it  belongs — at  the 
regional  or  local  level.  I 

And  so,  in  light  of  my  support  for  S. 
2425,  the  National  Transportation  Act.  I 
questioned  the  use  of  a  national  approach 
to  meet  our  need  for  a  rail  passenger  sys- 
tem. The  substitute  amendi^ent  I  have 
offered  with  Senator  Pxll,  c^urles  forth 
the  regional  concept  as  outlined  by  Sen- 
ator Magituson  by  placing  r^ponsibility 
for  short  distance  rail  pass^iger  service 
at  the  corridor  level.  At  the  same  time, 
the  amendment  recognizes  that  some 


long  distange  rail  service  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  such  necessary  service 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  de- 
cide if  the  public  interest  is  served  by  the 
continuance  of  long-haul  and  transcon- 
tinental rail  passenger  routes.  If  he  de- 
cides that  such  service  is  necessary,  he 
will  have  to  be  willing  to  commit  public 
moneys  to  finance  such  service. 

Thus,  the  substitute  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  cross  subsidy  between  urban 
corridor  service  and  long-distance  pas- 
senger service.  The  elimination  of  such  a 
regressive  provision  means  that  all  the 
revenues  earned  within  a  specific  cor- 
ridor or  region  can  be  plowed  back  into 
the  improvement  or  extension  of  that  re- 
gion's passenger  system. 

Senator  Pill  has  long  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  transportation  field.  It 
was  through  his  efforts  that  President 
Kennedy  gave  his  approval  and  support 
to  the  Northeast  Corridor  transporta- 
tion project.  And  it  is  because  of  this 
project  that  we  can  say  with  confidence 
today  that  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  rail  passenger  service  to 
meet  the  short-distance  travel  needs  of 
our  urban  populations  is  an  economically 
sound  concept. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor project  shows  that  to  achieve  such 
economic  viability  in  the  field  of  rail  psis- 
senger  service,  some  hard  decisions  must 
be  made  by  those  who  determine  trans- 
portation policy  for  the  Nation.  The  first 
decision  to  be  made  is  one  that  recog- 
nizes that  you  cannot  hope  to  develop  a 
break-even  operation  in  the  rail  passen- 
ger field  unless  you  are  willing  to  admit 
that  long-distance  passenger  service  has 
to  be  discontinued  or,  at  least,  operated 
and  fimded  separately  from  short-dis- 
tance service.  Second,  to  operate  short- 
distance  service  at  maximum  efficiency 
you  must  be  willing  to  make  a  significant 
investment  in  programs  which  assist  in 
reducing  intercity  trip  times.  In  the  rail 
passenger  field,  time  is  money.  Studies 
conducted  by  the  Northeast  Corridor 
project  staff  show  that  capital  invest- 
ments in  short-distance  rail  service — 
which  result  in  trip  time  reduction — pro- 
duce an  increase  in  patronage  which 
more  than  pay  for  the  initial  investment. 

Because  Senator  Pell  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  Northeast  Corridor  project 
closely  over  the  last  several  years,  we 
realize  that  the  value  of  the  project  far 
exceeds  the  geographical  boundaries 
within  which  it  was  conducted.  The 
transportation  problems  in  the  North- 
east— although  more  serious  than  those 
in  other  urban  corridors — are  similar  to 
the  problems  developing  throiighout  the 
Nation  in  our  urban  centers.  Therefore, 
we  viewed  S.  3706  in  light  of  what  we 
have  learned  as  a  result  of  the  J^ortheast 
Corridor  study.  And  we  found  the  bill 
not  responsive  to  that  new  knowledge. 
First  because  it  fails  to  provide  for  the 
separate  operation  of  short  distance  and 
long-haul  passenger  service.  Thus  our 
amendment  calls  for  a  program  which 
meets  the  Nation's  needs  for  rail  passen- 
ger service  on  two  levels — the  first  level 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  corri- 
dor passenger  systems  to  be  managed  by 
nonprofit  corporations:  the  second  level 


provides  for  the  continuance  of  long- 
haul  passenger  service  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  and  administered  and 
financed  apart  from  the  corridor  systems. 
Second,  S.  3706  failed  to  make  provi- 
sions authorizing  the  investment  of  cor- 
poration funds  in  the  improvement  of 
existing  roadbeds.  Here  again,  the  North- 
east Corridor  project  showed  that  the 
most  necessary  and  productive  improve- 
ment that  can  be  made  in  terms  of  trip 
time  reduction  is  the  improvement  of 
roadbeds  and  the  elimination  of  roadbed 
crossings.  Our  amendment  includes  road- 
bed improvements  under  the  guarantee 
provisions  of  S.  3706.  Without  such  a 
provision,  one  can  well  question  the  ex- 
tent of  the  commitment  we  hope  to  make 
today  to  the  maintenance  of  rail  passen- 
ger service. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  amend- 
ment currently  under  consideration.  I 
want  to  stress  that  although  Senator 
Pell  and  I  have  referred  often  to  the 
Northeast  Corridor  transportation  proj- 
ect in  our  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
amendment,  we  do  so  because  the  study 
represents  the  Nation's  first  attempt  to 
review  and  project  the  total  transporta- 
tion needs  of  an  economically  contiguous 
geographic  region  of  the  country.  We  do 
so  because  we  believe  that  the  study  has 
relevance  for  similar  regions  across  the 
breadth  of  our  Nation.  We  do  so  because 
the  study  clearly  directs  that  we  place 
our  emphasis  in  the  transportation  field 
on  the  development  of  balanced,  inter- 
modal  transportation  systems  where  they 
are  most  needed — in  our  developing  cor- 
ridor areas. 

So  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Senators  Macnxtson,  Hartke, 
and  Prouty  for  their  long  and  produc- 
tive work  In  bringing  S.  3706  to  the 
Senate  fioor.  I  join  vdth  them  in  stressing 
the  urgency  of  Senate  action  to  guaran- 
tee the  provisions  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice to  meet  the  needs  of  our  mobile  popu- 
lation. And  I  hope  that  they  will  con- 
sider this  amendment  as  an  attempt  to 
assist  in  the  realization  of  that  objective. 
I  want  to  commend  once  again  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
for  his  long  and  continued  efforts  to 
represent  the  public  interest  In  this  most 
important  area  of  national  concern.  His 
work  has  been  both  productive  and  far- 
sighted,  and  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  the  opportxmity  to  say  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  digest, 
there  are  six  advantages  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

First,  this  proposal  puts  the  trains 
where  the  people  are;  76  percent  of  our 
population  are  urbanized.  That  is  where 
the  trains  would  be  used. 

Second,  my  urban  corridors  amend- 
moit  puts  the  trains  where  they  are  the 
most  economical  mode  of  moving  pas- 
sengers, that  is,  in  urban  corridors  of 
less  than  500  miles. 
The  third  advantage  of  my  amend- 
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ment  is  that  it  creates  urban  corridor 
corporations  potentially  more  economi- 
cally viable  than  the  proposed  national 
rail  corporation. 

The  fourth  advantage  of  my  urban 
corridors  proposal  is  that  it  Pf o^«*fs  £f,'; 
the  establishment  of  a  national  rau 
policy  without  the  need  for  a  national 
bureaucracy  unresponsive  to  overall  re- 
gional transportation  requirements 

The  fifth  advantage  of  my  substitute 
proposal  is  that  it  aUows  for  the  develop- 
ment and  future  use  by  corridor  corpora- 
tions of  new  modes  of  high  speed  ground 
transportation,  such  as  tracked  air  cush- 
ioned vehicles,  and  turbotrains.  Finally 
my  urban  corridors  corporation  proposal 
provides  a  better  deal  for  the  railroads 

and  labor.  ^    , .   .^ 

Since  railroads  will  have  to  buy  into 
urban  corridor  corporations  only  on  uie 
basis  of  their  avoidable  losses  within 
the  urban  corridor  system  where  losses 
have  been  low,  railroads  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  as  great  a  sum  as 
they  would  to  a  national  corporation 
which  assumed  all  long  distance  service. 
Also,  since  the  urban  corridor  corpora- 
tions would  not  have  to  subside  in- 
temaUy,  cosUy,  infrequentiy  sch«luled 
long  distance  trains,  tiiey  would  be  able 
to  run  an  even  greater  number  of  corri- 
dor trains  thus,  with  more  trains  run- 
ning   rail  labor  would  have  more  jobs. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  have  two  or  three  questions  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  might  answer. 

on  his  time.  ^     .  «.„ 

Mr    HARTICE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 

answer  the  Senator's  questions  on  my 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the  In- 
tention of  the  sponsors  of  the  national 
corporation  proposal  that  there  will  be 
frequentiy  scheduled  train  service  in  the 
urban  corridors?  There  are  many  such 
corridors-more  Uian  15  corridors-as 
shown  by  the  documents  I  have  ii^erted 
in  the  Record.  WUl  there  be  sufficient 
scheduled  train  service  to  meet  pa^n- 
ger  demands?  Is  this  the  Intention  of  the 

sponsors?  ,     ,__.    . 

Mr  HARTKE.  It  certainly  is.  This  is 
the  intention  of  the  bill,  and  it  Is  defi- 
nitely contemplated  that  greater  fre- 
quency of  service  would  be  the  result. 
The  whole  purpose  of  changing  the  man- 
agement is  simply  that  we  expect  the 
present  system  of  railroad  passenger 
scheduling  to  be  improved  upon  iii  such 
measure  as  will  make  it  attractive  for 
people  to  use  tills  type  of  service. 

Mr  PELL.  I  thank  tiie  Senator  from 
Indiana.  Is  It  the  intention  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  national  corporation  ProP^l 
that  the  corporation  would  do  J'^^^ 
to  utilize  new  modes  of  high  speea 
ground  transportation,  such  as  the 
turbotraln  which  we  presenUy  have  go- 
ing in  New  England,  or  tracked  air  cush- 
ion vehicles,  and  systems  of  that  sort? 

Mr  HARTKE.  Yes.  it  certainly  Is.  In 
the  hearings  on  passenger  service  legis- 
lation. It  was  brought  out  with  consid- 
erable emphasis  that  new  techniques 
of  transportation  should  not  be  restricted 
to  those  in  existence  today,  but  that  there 
are  other  types  of  vehicles  which  should 
be  utilized,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  demonstrated.  There  is  for  example, 
a  demonstration  vehicle  outside  Paris. 
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France,  which  moves  over  a  cushion  of 
air  on  a  smaU  rail.  It  is  completely  noise- 
less and  nonpoUuting. 

The  operation  of  such  vehicles  by  the 
Corporation  could  be  considered  under 
the  act  by  the  Corporation. 

Mr  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  once 
had  the  privilege  of  riding  in  that  train 
in  France:  it  is  just  as  the  Senator  says 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  proposal  that  the  National  Rail 
Corporation  will  make  every  effort  to 
coordinate  the  overall  policy  with  the 
needs  of  the  burgeoning  urban  corridors, 
no  matter  where  they  are.  in  my  part  of 
the  country  in  New  England,  or  perhaps 
between  Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  or 
Seattie  and  Portiand?  Wherever  these 
corridors  are,  will  the  thought  be  kept 
in  mind  that  these  are  the  areas  where 
demands  will  probably  be  greatest? 

Mr  HARTKE.  Most  certainly.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  the  regional  concept  is  not 
eliminated  from  consideration.  We  sim- 
ply believe  that  regional  areas  shoi^d 
not  be  defined  by  the  legislation  itseU. 
The  regional  concept  is  not  only  consid- 
ered to  be  permissive  under  the  concept 
of  amendment  No.  608.  but  the  State, 
regional  or  local  agencies  can  force  the 
Corporation  to  institute  rail  passenger 
service  under  certain  conditions.  Those 
conditions  do.  however,  include  sharing 
in  the  financing  of  the  service,  which  was 
not  within  the  system  as  originally  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  subsequently 
expanded  by  the  Corporation. 

In  other  words,  the  regional  concept 
is  preserved  under  the  bill  before  us,  and 
I  think  that  if  the  Senator  could  see 
his  way  dear,  possibly  we  could,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  provide 
for  the  adoption  of  many  of  the  worth- 
while ideas  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  advanced  heretofore,  not  oiUy 
in  committee,  but  on  the  floor  of  the 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,    _.  ,j 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  bill  places  sufficient  emphasis 
on  short-distance  service?  I  know  part 
of  his  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  related  to  this,  but  I  was 
interested  in  any  further  observations  he 
could  make  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that.  If  any- 
thing, the  whole  thrust  of  our  effort  ac- 
cepts the  fact  that  short-distance  service 
is  apt  to  be  the  most  profitable.  The  only 
reason  I  have  specifically  mentioned 
long-haul  train  service  is  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  consider  that  picture  to  be 
nearly  as  bleak  as  some  people  do,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  nearly  as  bleak  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  beUeves. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  question 
that  short-haul  intercity  transporta- 
tion would  be  given  priority  considera- 
tion. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  would  gather  from 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  and  from  tbe 
report  as  well,  that  he  can  virtually 
guarantee  improved  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice within  the  Nation's  corridors. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  that  if  there 
is  not  improved  rail  ti^nsporUtion  serv- 
ice there  are  going  to  be  an  awful  lot 


of  disappointed  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  least  one  Senator  will  be 
very  much  disappointed.  I  am  certain 
that  the  passage  of  this  bUl  wUl  not 
only  save  what  is  evidently  now  a  dying 
rail  passenger  service  in  America,  but 
wUl  revitalize  it  in  a  fashion  which  will 
make  it  not  only  a  desirable  mode  of 
transportation  from  a  travelers  stand- 
point, but  economically  viable  as  weU. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  thi  is  really  the  Intent  and 
the  trust  of  the  legislation? 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia) .  Who  yields 

time?  »  _.  ij 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
should  be,  and  I  beUeve  there  will  be,  a 
substantial  restoration  of  passenger  trato 
service  in  this  country,  the  distingu^ed 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  entitied  to 
most  of  tiie  credit,  because  over  Uie  years 
he  has  been  steadfastly  working  toward 
this  end,  and  I  wish  to  commend  him 
most  highly. 

I  do  however,  feel  that  I  cannot  to 
good  conscience  support  his  present 
amendment,  and  I  associate  myself  with 
tiie  remarks  made  by  tiie  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr 
Hartke)  But  I  do  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  great 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  has  2  minutes. 

Mr  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  tiie  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  again  congratiilate  tliem  on  having 
moved  ahead  as  they  have. 

The  bill  as  It  Is  Is  a  great  step  forward. 
I  am  just  trying  to  make  it  two  steps 
forward.  Moreover,  as  one  who  re^jly 
takes  what  I  do  not  call  tiie  "sleeper 
but  what  I  call  the  "waker.';  from  Rhode 
Island  down  here  to  Washington  week- 
ends :  and  as  one  who  does  not  jeaUy  IJte 
to  fiy  too  much.  I  would  like  to  thmkjf 
have  a  better  choice  than  of  being  either 
a  littie  uneasy  in  an  airplane  or  a  Utue 
shaken  up  in  tiie  train.  I  usually  end  up 
taking  the  plane  and  being  a  htUe  un- 
easy. ,  „    T 

But  whatever  Uie  reason  may  be  i 
would  hope  we  can  get  decent  rail  serv- 
ice in  Uie  corridors,  and  I  believe  that 
the  pending  biU.  even  wlUiout  my,fmf°f,- 
ment.  is  much  better  than  no  bill  at  aU. 

For  that  reason,  and  vrith  the  per- 
mission of  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  having  assess^!  Uie  wtes 
that  are  avaUable  In  tiie  Senate,  and 
well  realizing  that  I  do  not  have  the  ma- 
jority support;  of  Uiis  body.  I  »sf  jPf°^: 
mous  consent,  witii  tiie  Pennlsrioa  ^ 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  to  withdraw 
my  substitute  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  withdraw  his 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Do  I  not  require  unanimous 

consent?  __„  ._^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
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pore.  The  Senator  does  no^  need  unan- 
imous consent 

Mr.  PELL.  In  that  case,  ll  have  a  com- 
promise amendment,  whlct  I  offer  now 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kon^ZDT)  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Hartke  substitute 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTINO  PRESDDEKT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  aunendment  will  l^  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lxgislattv^  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fell) 
proposes  an  amendment  foi  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kenwidy  » .  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  Une  20,  Insert  the  following: 
"(b)  'Regional  tranaportalUon  agency' 
means  an  authority,  corporailon,  or  other 
entity  established  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing passenger  service  within  4  region." 

On  page  18.  line  5,  Insert  affcer  "provided" 
the  foUowlng:   "(1)   either" 

On  page  18.  line  7,  Insert  after  "section"  the 
foUowlng:  "or  (11)  by  a  regloiial  transp>orta- 
tlon  agency,  provided  such  agebcy  gives  satis- 
factory assurance  to  the  Corppratlon  of  the 
agency's  financial  and  operating  capability 
to  provide  such  service,  and  ^f  Its  wllllng- 
neas  to  cooperate  with  the  O(|rporatlon  and 
with  other  regional  transportation  agencies 
on  matters  of  through  train  service  through 
car  service,  and  connecting  train  service.  The 
Corporation  may  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
March  1.  1971,  contract  with  a  Regional  trans- 
portation agency  to  provide  1  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  between  points  within  the 
basic  system  Included  within  |the  service  of 
such  agency." 

On  page  18,  line  14,  Insert  after  "railroads" 
the  following:  "or  with  regional  transporta- 
tion agencies"  | 

On  page  18,  line  34.  Insert  after  "railroad" 
the  foUowlng:    "or  agency" 

On  page  26,  Une  9,  Insert  ^ter  "corpora- 
tion" the  following:    "or  agefacy" 

Mr.  PEXIj.  This  amendm^t  would 

Tlie  ACTINa  PRESLDEKT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does^  the  Senator 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and]  I  propose 
allows  regional  transportation  agencies, 
whether  they  be  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  a  regional  public  authority,  to 
contract  for  passenger  senice  under  the 
corporation's  Jurisdiction  If  they  give 
satisfactory  assurance  to  the  corporation 
of  their  willingness  to  coopepite  with  the 
corporation  on  matters  of '  through  car 
service  and  connecting  train  service. 

In  other  words,  if  there  pa  a  regi<mal 
transportation  agency  which  can  provide 
passenger  service  within  a  region  where 
the  corporation  is  providing  passenger 
service,  the  regional  transportation  agen- 
cy may  be  allowed  to  assulne  that  pas- 
senger service  from  the  corjwration. 

My  amendment  further  aUows  regional 
transportation  agencies  to  be  eligible  for 
guarantees  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  wish  tb  provide  un- 
der the  authority  of  tne  substitute 
amendment  establishing  the  National 
Rail  Corporation. 

While  the  amendment  I  suwest  Is  not 
as  desirable  from  my  point  of  view  as 
the  substitute  amendment  t  proposed  to 
establish  urban  corridor  corporations, 
the  amendment  I  propose  now  does  offer 
a  ntmiber  of  distinct  advantMes. 

First  it  provides  within  jthe  National 
Corporation  a  role  for  publicly  oriented 


nonprofit  corporations  and  regional  au- 
thorities responsive  to  the  overall  trans- 
portation requirements  of  balanced 
transportation  policy  within  a  region. 

It  would  be  consistent  with  the  ex- 
cellent bill,  S.  2425,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Magnttson.  Hart,  Hartkx,  Long, 
and  Pearson  to  establish  regional  trans- 
portation agencies  to  undertake  balanced 
transportation  planning.  I  imderstand 
that  the  bill  is  due  for  later  Senate 
action. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  allow 
for  initiatives  by  publicly  minded  busi- 
nessmen and  State  governments  in  the 
improvement  of  passenger  service.  It 
would  provide  a  channel  for  contribu- 
tions from  business  sources  and  grants 
from  State  and  local  agencies. 

Third,  it  would  provide  a  mechanism 
for  corridors  within  a  region  to  obtain 
additional  passenger  train  service.  Cor- 
ridor service  provided  by  a  regional 
agency  operating  under  the  provisions  of 
my  amendment  would  not  be  constrained 
by  the  need  to  fiuuiel  profits  outside  of 
a  corridor  to  pay  for  unrelated  long  dis- 
tance service.  A  regional  agency  operat- 
ing under  the  provision  I  suggest  would 
be  able  to  reinvest  its  income  into  mean- 
ingful improvements  in  passenger  serv- 
ices within  its  own  corridor. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amendment 
I  suggest  is  a  compromise  that  reflects 
everyone's  concerns,  and  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  understand  it, 
after  the  many  conferences  we  have  had 
on  this  matter,  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed is  purely  permissive. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct — "may," 
not  "shall." 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Second,  as  the  na- 
tional corporation  works  toward  solv- 
ing this  complex  transportation  prob- 
lem, it  could  allow  a  r'egional  authority 
to  provide  service,  either  imder  the  bill 
the  Senator  mentioned  which  T/e  intro- 
duced for  the  national  corporation  or 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  PKIJi.  This  is  one  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, I  meian. 

Mr.  PELL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Third,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  done  yeoman 
service  in  attempting  to  solve  the  monu- 
mental transportation  problems  in  the 
New  England  corridor.  Your  amendment 
to  the  substitute  allows,  if  it  seems  eco- 
nomically feasible,  a  private  corporation 
to  provide  service.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PET  ill.  That  is  correct,  because 
we  have  a  group  in  New  England  that  is 
moving  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  that  would 
have  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  corpora- 
tion under  the  bill,  and  I  suspect  that 
we  would  want  to  have  some  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation on  such  a  private  operation.  That 
is  desirable. 

Mr.  PEIJi.  That  is  not  only  desirable 
but  also  to  be  expected,  since  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  would  have 
representation  on  the  corporation's 
board. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 


ator from  Rhode  Island — and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  join  me — for  his  dedi- 
cated effort  to  do  something  about  a 
transportation  problem  which  I  think 
we  are  all  aware  is  currently  much  more 
acute  in  the  New  Elngland  corridor  than 
any  place  else. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  Actually,  while  the  prob- 
lem Ls  particularly  acute  from  Boston 
down  to  Washington,  20  or  30  years  from 
now,  I  believe  it  will  be  just  as  acute  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Portland  and  in  the 
other  corridors  around  the  country. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  that  wiU  not 
be  true.  I  hope  this  bill  will  start  a 
reverse  trend. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  been  discussed  with  Senators 
Magntjson,  Cotton,  Prottty,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

What  it  would  do,  in  substance,  is  to 
preserve  the  basic  organic  provisions  of 
the  substitute  provision  which  has  been 
introduced  and  is  before  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  national  corporation  con- 
cept, and  at  the  same  time  it  would  pro- 
vide for  recognition  that  the  regional 
concept  might  have  some  validity  within 
that  national  framework.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  have  decided  that  this  amend- 
ment can  be  accepted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  substitute  amendment  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  jrleld  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  for  myself  and  Senator 
Kennedy  to  allow  roadbed  improve- 
ments to  be  included  under  the  guaranty 
provisions  of  the  National  Corporation 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  26,  line  9,  Insert  the  following: 
after  "finance"  "the  upgrading  of  roadbeds 
and" 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  problems  for  the  railroads  for 
some  time  has  been  that  they  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  raising  capital  for 
roadbed  improvements.  This  has  largely 
been  caused  by  their  heavy,  historic 
mortgage  debt  which  has  precluded  new 
security  issues. 

By  contrast,  the  railroads  have  been 
able  to  borrow  for  equipment  purchases 
at  favorable  rates.  In  consequence,  raU 
roadbeds  over  the  country  have  steadily 
deteriorated  to  a  considerable  extent 
causing  the  rash  of  derailments  which 
have  occurred  in  the  last  several  years.  If 
rail  passenger  service  is  even  to  be  main- 
tained at  its  present  levels,  money  must 
be  spent  on  restoring  roadbeds  to  levels 
for  safe  operation. 
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It  is  easy  to  raise  capital  for  the  ve- 
hicles that  ride  the  rails,  but  not  for  the 
roadbeds  today.  The  rails  themselves  are 
built  under  exactly  the  same  system  as 
they  were  buUt  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
with  steel  rails,  wooden  ties,  and  gravel. 
Just  2  weeks  ago.  I  achieved  one  of 
the  ambitions  of  my  life  and  rode  the 
highnspeed  Japanese  raihroad.  I  walked 
down  those  rails  a  bit  and  saw  how  they 
were  welded,  with  rubber  pads  between 
the  rails  and  ties,  and  the  ties  were 
made  of  concrete.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
improvement  we  should  have.  It  would 
make  a  great  difference  in  riding  in  a 
railroad  car.  and  would  prevent  us  being 
shaken  up  like  a  martini  cocktail. 

Moreover,  if  improvements  are  to  be 
made  in  rail  passenger  operation,  par- 
ticularly in  running  times  which  have 
the  greatest  payoff  In  patronage,  road- 
beds must  be  upgraded.  Otherwise, 
trains  cannot  be  operated  safely  at 
higher  speeds. 

It  may  be  argued  that  roadbed  im- 
provements on  all  the  passenger  mile- 
age of  raUroads  In  the  United  States 
would  cost  very  large  amounts  of  money. 
This  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Transportation  Proj- 
ect Report,  just  released  this  week, 
points  out  that  relatively  small  amounts 
of  money  can  be  Invested  in  selected  seg- 
ments of  roadbed  with  very  probable 
dramatic  results  In  terms  of  Increased 
patronage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
study  report  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  roadbed  improvements  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  REPORT-NEAR  TERM  COURSES  OF 
ACTION.  RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  IN  THE  NEC  1969 

ROADBED  IMPROVEMENTS 

IDollsrs  in  mlllioral 


Expend  iturM 
(cumulativt) 


Running 
time  r»- 
ductions- 
minutes 
(cumu- 
lative) 


Time  to 
com- 
plete- 
months 


Present 

value 

of  added 

gross 

revenues 

over  10 

years 

alio 

percent 

discount 


Change  in 

revenues 

less 

change 

in  e<- 

pendltures 


New  York- 
Bo**"": 

1031 19.0 

21.1 27.8 

36.2 36.8 

52.8 46.3 

78J 53.4 

Washington- 
New  York: 

16.0 9.9 

334 17.8 

78.7 2«.5 


6 
9 
10 
12 
12 


9 
10 
12 


$30.0 
49.9 
66.3 
77.9 
86.1 


37.5 

67.3 

107.9 


$19.7 
9.1 
1.3 

-5.0 
-17.2 


21.5 

12.5 

-4.8 


I  Maximum  available  under  Hsgt  Act;  no  other  statutory 
authorization  exists. 

Note- Reductions  in  running  times  are  calculated  from  demon- 
stration schedules  in  effect  during  June  1969. 

Mr.  PELL.  According  to  the  corridor 
report,  these  roadbed  Improvements 
would  be  paid  for  several  times  over  by 
Increased  revenues.  Without  guarantees, 
the  corporations  will  not  have  sufficient 
capital  resources  to  make  even  small 
roadbed  improvements. 


Moreover,  the  corridor  report  Indicates 
that  the  most  effective  improvements 
which  can  be  made  in  corridor  intercity 
transportation  to  reduce  passenger  trip 
times  are  roadbed  improvements.  This 
can  be  done  at  a  lower  cost  than  any 
improvements  in  other  modes. 

What  is  true  in  the  Northeast  Corridor 
is  also  almost  certainly  true  of  other 
corridors  in  the  country.  If  we  are  to 
have  improvements  In  rail  passenger 
service,  for  reasons  of  safety  and  better 
service.  Improvements  must  be  made  to 
rail  roadbeds. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  minor  amend- 
ment and  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  cer- 
tainly is  not  objectionable  on  my  part  as 
manager  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  within  the  concept  of 
section  602  there  is  authority  to  Uke  this 
action  at  the  present  time.  However,  in 
order  to  eliminate  any  question  of  the  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  upgrading  of 
roadbeds,  I  think  it  would  be  perfecUy 
legitimate  and  proper  to  include  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island.  „ 

I  might  say  that  I  have  personaUy 
been  on  some  roadbeds  quite  often.  We 
passed  a  railroad  safety  bUl  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  is  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  my  opinion  that  U 
that  bill  is  passed  and  signed  into  law, 
that,  in  and  of  itself,  it  wiU  require  Uie 
upgrading  of  the  roadbeds  of  many  ol 
the  raUroads  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  talked  with  railroad  manage- 
ment about  tills,  and  Uiey  assured  me 
that  they  are  working  on  it  as  fast  as 
they  can. 

I  have  frequently  gone  out  and  puUed 
spikes  out  with  my  lingers.  I  have  picked 
up  some  of  Uie  ties  which  are  like  drift- 
wood. I  have  observed  tiiat  bolts  were 
missing  on  connecting  rails. 

I  have  witnessed  firsthand  a  sitiiation 
where  you  can  see  your  shoes  under  a 
rail  as  you  stand  on  one  side  of  the  rau. 
In  other  words  you  could  look  under- 
neath the  rail  supposedly  fastened  to  a 
tie  and  see  your  shoes.  The  Bap  between 
the  rail  and  the  tie  upon  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  located  can  sometimes  be 
quite  large.  ..     . 

Incidentally,  in  regard  to  the  rowlbed 
in  Japan,  tiiey  use  concrete  ties.  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  should  use  tiie  con- 
crete ties  or  tiiat  there  is  ««:  sPf^iAc 
metiiod  for  a  roadbed  which  should  be 
used.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is  and 
should  take  care  not  to  catch  himself  to 
a  trap  in  assuming  that  it  wUl  be  in 
every  case  mandatory  to  upgrade  road- 
beds. Roadbeds  as  we  no*  ^^^^r  ^^^ 
at  least,  might  be  out  of  date  if  Uiere 
were  utilization  of  a  new  method  ol 
transportiition  which  did  not  use  f  road- 
bed as  we  commonly  conceive  of  It  today^ 
But  in  any  event  we  can  accept  the 
amendment.  ..,.,._> 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senators  from 
Indiana,  Vermont,  and  Washington  and. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  are  we 

under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr  PEARSON.  May  I  ask  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl  to  yirid  me  5  minutes, 
in  order  to  propovmd  certain  questions 
either  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty),  in  order  to  make  legis- 
lative history. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.  ^,   ,, 

Mr,    PEARSON.   Mr.   President,   If   I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  I  would  ask  him,  if  a 
railroad  enters  into  a  contract  with  a 
corporation  to  be  formed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  3706,  is  it,  then,  relieved 
of  its  responsibility  to  furnish  passenger 
service  as  an  intercity  passenger  carrier? 
Mr.     PROUTY.     Mr.     President,     in 
reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  may  I  say  that  section  401(a)  (1) 
provides  that  such  railroad  is  relieved  of 
its  responsibility  as  a  common  carrier  of 
passengers  by  rail,  under  part  1  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  or  any  other 
law   relating   to   the  provisions  of  the 
intercity  raU  traffic,  which  provides  only 
for  giving  notice  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  contained  In  the  act. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator further,  if  such  carrier  Is  under  such 
contract  with  the  corporation,  is  it  re- 
lieved of  its  responsibilities  to  offer  pas- 
senger service,  or  must  it  then  go  through 
procedures  under  section  13(a),  or  may 
it  merely  give  notice  under  that  section? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  have  to  go 
through  the  usual  section  13(a)  proce- 
dure. All  it  would  have  to  do  Is- 


Mr.  PEARSON.  May  I  ask  one  further 
question?  If  the  Senate  accepts  the 
amendment  under  section  201  ss  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .  would  the  Sen- 
ator's answers  to  the  two  prior  ques- 
tions which  I  put  to  him  be  any  different 
In  relation  to  the  so-called  Allott  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.  It  does  not  In  any 
way  alter  the  conflict  with  the  proce- 
dure for  discontinuance  of  a  further  con- 
tracting railroad  as  provided  In  section 
401(a)  (1).  The  Senator  from  Colorado's 
amendment  was  Intended  to  deal  essen- 
tially VFlth  railroads  not  entering  Into 
a  contract  with  the  corporation.  Such 
railroad  corporation  which  Is  not  In- 
cluded within  the  basic  system  goes 
through  the  full  regular  section  13(a) 
procedure. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  yielded  to  me  by  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bfll. 

The  PRBSrDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substi- 
tute. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr 
back  the  remainder  of  my 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceedec 
roU. 

Mr.   HARTKE.   Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be  resclndec 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Presiilent,  I  yield 
time, 
the  absence 


Pres  Ident 


tie 


SCUiUCV  . 
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'..  The  clerk 
to  call  the 


I  ask 
order  for 


HH.  5936.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kong 
Wan  Nor; 

VLR.  6125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Reale  Pletrandrea: 

H.R.  9001.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
Patrick  Magee: 

H.R.  11578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Hlro  Williams; 

HJl.  12037.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  All 
Somay; 

HJl.  12673.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer by  Ucenaed  blood  bank*  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  blood  components  within  the 
District  of  Colvunbla;  and 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  James  Edwin  Webb  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


A  message  from  the  Hoi  se  of  Repre- 
sentaUves,  by  Mr.  Bartlet;.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S.  2452)  to  amenl  section  211 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to 
equalize  the  retirement  bensflts  for  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  I-ubUc  Health 
Service  with  retirement  wnefits  pro- 
vided for  other  ofBcers  in  t  le  uniformed 

services.  ^  ^w  *  *v,.« 

The  message  also  annouiced  that  tne 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1479)  to 
amend  chapter  19  of  titie  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  in  order  to  Increase  from 
$10  000  to  $15,000  the  amount  of  servicp- 
men's  group  life  Insurance  for  mon- 
bers  of  the  uniformed  Services,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  guested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  .... 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  |the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dte- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendm«its  of  the  Senafce  to  the  bill 
(HJl  10105)  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and  that  the  House  re- 
oeed  from  its  disagreement! to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  theteln  with  Mi 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senat*. 

The  message  aJso  annoitaced  that  tne 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (±R.  13740)  for 
the  reUef  of  Kimball  pros.  Lumber 
Co..  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  13740 »  for  the  relief  of 
Kimball  Brothers  Lumber  Co..  was  read 
twice  by  its  tiUe  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION    OF    AMENDMENT    TO 
S.    3151— ENVIRONMENTAL    QUAL- 


ITY 


AMZNDMXNT    NO.    613 


ENROLLED  BILLS 
RESOLUTION  S 


JOINT 

NED 


The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  Uis  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bilW  and  joint  res- 
olution: and  they  were  sigted  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempor*  (Mr.  By«d  of 
Virginia):  I 

S  3007  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  the  Brown  unit  of  the  Port  Belknap  Indian 
irrigation  project  on  the  Port  BeUcnap  Indian 
BeaervaUon.  Mont.,  to  the  landowners  within 

the  unit;  >._,^, 

S  3435.  An  act  to  provide!  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoratlofi  In  completion 
of  the  earrings  on  Stone  Mduntaln.  Oa.,  de- 
pleting  heroes   of  the   Confederacy. 

h5^1951.  An  act  to  confe*  UB.  cltlzenahlp 
posthumously  upon  Sp4  Aar^jn  TawU; 


HJl  2817.  An  act  for  the 
Aurora  Oamatero; 

US..  3965.  An  act  for  the 
Vlterbo; 


relief  of  Delilah 
reUef  of  Placldo 


Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  S.  3151  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMINDMENT    NO.    613 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  that  appears  on 
Une  19  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  23  on  page  7  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

raOJECTS    IN    ENVIRONMENTAL    EDUCATION 

SEC  3  (a)  Sections  803.  805.  807.  808.  and 
809  of  title  vm  Of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  and  all  refw- 
ences  thereto,  are  redesignated  as  sections  802. 
803  804  805.  and  806,  respectively.  Such  title 
Viri  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
secUon  806  (as  so  redesignated)  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"ENVIRONMENTAL    EDUCATION 

•Sec  807.  (a)  There  Is  estabUshed.  within 
the  Office  of  Education  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental EducaUon  (referred  to  In  this  section 
as  the  Office')  which,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner,  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  subsection  (b).  The  Office  shaU  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade 
GS-17  In  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 

Code. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  education  agencies,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  educational  and  re- 
search agencies  and  organizations  to  support 
research,  demonstration,  and  pilot  projects 
designed  to  educate  the  public  on  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  quality  and  ecological 
balance. 

•■  (2)  Punds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  shall  be  available  for  such  activi- 
ties as — 

"(A)  the  development  of  curricula  In  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  environ- 
mental quality  and  ecological  balance; 

"(B)  projects  designed  to  demonstrate  and 
test  the  effectiveness  of  such  curricula: 

"(C)  dissemination  of  information  relat- 
ing to  such  curricula  and  to  environmental 
education,  generally; 

•(D)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams on  environmental  quality  and  ecology 


for  teachers  and  other  education  personnel, 
public  service  personnel  and  government  em- 
ployees, and  business  and  Industrial  leaders 
and  employees;  and 

"(E)    community  education  programs. 
In  addition  to  the  activities  specified  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  funds 
may   be   used   for  evaluation   of   the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  such  activities. 

••(3)  Plnanclal  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  available  only  upon 
appUcaUon  to  the  Conunlssloner.  Appllca- 
Uons  under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  time.  In  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe  by  regulation  and 
shall  be  approved  If  It — 

••(A)  provides  that  the  activities  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought  wUl  be  administered  by. 
or  under  the  supervision  of.  the  appUcant; 
"(B)  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  which  holds 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  attaining  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 

"(C)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  pro- 
cedures as  will  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of 
the  activities  intended  to  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  application. 

••(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Education  consisting  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  secretary  who  shall  be 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  education, 
information  media,  and  the  problems  of 
environment  and  ecological  balance. 
"(2)  The  Advisory  Council  shall — 
'•(A)  advise  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Office  concerning  the  administration  of. 
preparation  of  general  regulations  for,  and 
operation  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
section; 

'•(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Office 
with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
among  the  purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  and  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  approving  applications,  which  cri- 
teria shall  insure  an  appropriate  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  approved  programs  and 
projects  through  the  nation; 

"(C)  review  applications  and  make  recom- 
mendations   respecting     their    dispositions; 

and 

"(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sUted  under  thU  section  and  disseminate 
the  results  thereof. 

'•(d)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July   1,  1973. 

On  page  7,  redesignate  section  6  as  sec- 
tion 4. 

On  page  8,  strike  out  all  that  appears  on 
line  13  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  5  on  page  5. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  subject  of 
environmental  quality  is  one  which  has 
taken  the  attention  of  our  Nation  within 
the  past  year.  Various  ecological  disasters 
have  crystalized  our  thinking  about  the 
relationship  and  responsibilities  man 
must  have  with  and  for  his  own  environ- 
ment. This  awakened  concern  I  speak  of 
manifests  Itself  in  many  ways.  The  re- 
cent April  27  teach-in  on  our  environ- 
ment Is  the  most  vlsable  and  perhaps 
most  vocal. 

The  clearly  delineated  problems  of  the 
environment  are  one  which  can  be  spo- 
ken of  with  clarity;  however,  viable 
means  to  treat  the  symptoms  and  cure 
the  problem  are  somewhat  harder  to  come 
by.  This  type  of  need  does  not  seem  to  be 
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able  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
press  and  TV. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing avenues  of  approach  is  through  ed- 
ucation. S.  3151.  introduced  by  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral program  in  the  field  of  environment- 
al education.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
provide  a  most  needed  tool  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  environment,  the 
education  of  our  young  to  their  world  and 
also  the  training  of  professionals  to  deal 
with  the  environment. 

The  bill  as  introduced  is  one  which 
speaks  most  clearly  on  the  problems,  and 
after  study  I  would  like  to  propose 
amendments  to  S.  3151  which  would  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  carrying  out  this 
proposal.  In  essence,  we  would  be  au- 
thorizing funds  to  be  utilized  by  a  new 
Office  of  Environmental  Education  with- 
in the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  new  office  would  be  able  to  cut  across 
the  interdisciplinary  lines  presently  with- 
in our  educational  system,  and  would  be 
able  to  conduct  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tion prograuns,  for  a  term  of  3  years, 
which  would  be  aimed  at  finding  the  best 
method  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
bill. 

Th3  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  will  hold  hearings  on.  May  19 
and  20  on  S.   3151   and  any  proposed 

amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non) .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  613)  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT 
OF  1970 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3706)  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  rail  passenger  sys- 
tem, to  provide  for  the  modernization 
of  railroad  passenger  equipment,  to  au- 
thorize the  prescribing  of  minimum 
standards  for  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice, to  smiend  section  13(a)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
IX)ses. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non). Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
desire  a  call  of  the  quortim  on  his  own 
time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  all  right,  Mr. 
President.  Charge  It  to  me.  How  much 
time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side.  ,    ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  mo.  611 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  24.  line  20.  strike  out  "seven"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fifteen". 

On  page  24.  lines  21  through  23.  strike  the 
sentence  beginning  "The  panel  shall  in- 
clude" through  to  the  end  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  sentence: 

"Six  members  of  the  panel  shaU  repre- 
sent the  business  of  investment  banking, 
commercial  banking,  and  rail  transportation. 
Two  members  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  seven  mem- 
bers shall  represent  the  pubUc  In  the  various 
regions  of  the  Nation." 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment  and  is  very 
easy  to  explain. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  please  speak  a  little  louder? 
Mr.  METCALF.  Surely. 
By  this  bUl,  we  establish  an  advisory 
council  for  the  financial  report  of  the 
Corporation  of  seven  members  to  be  ^- 
tablished.  These  seven  members,  in 
accordance  with  the  bill,  would  repre- 
sent the  businesses  of  investment  bank- 
ing commercial  banking,  and  raU  trans- 
portation. There  would  also  be  represent- 
atives of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  believe  that  is  «W)ropriate. 

My  amendment  would  add  additional 
public  interest  members  to  be  w>pointed 
by  the  President.  The  pubUc  interest 
members  would  serve  with  the  other 
members  already  provided  for  in  the  bUl 
and  would  increase  the  size  of  the  ad- 
visory coimcil  from  seven  to  15. 

That  means  that  we  would  have  some 
leeway  to  appoint  farmers,  oilmen,  busi- 
nessmen consumers,  and  representatives 
of  other  groups  to  sit  with  these  experts. 
There  would  be  eight  experts  on  the 
advisory  council.  They  would  be  able  to 
outvote  the  public  interest  members.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  general  pubUc, 
the  passenger  public,  the  investor  public 
would  be  represented  on  this  advisory 

council.  ^  ^  . 

All  I  am  trying  to  do — and  I  regret 
that  we  have  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
advisory  council,  but  a  committee  of  15 
is  not  an  imwieldly  committee — ^is  to 
provide  that  we  will  have  regional  and 
national  pubUc  interest  representation 
on  the  adivsory  council. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  meritorious.  I  think  it  does 
deserve  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  suggests  the  utilizatiMi  of 
people  not  specifically  tied  to  any  one 
type  of  industry,  people  who  are  not  just 
flnancialy  oriented. 

I  believe  that  this  suggestion  should 
be  considered  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Financial  Advisory  Panel. 


Since  it  would  be  provided  that  this 
panel  would  be  estabUshed  within  30 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  making  surfi 
a  worthwhile  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  capacity  as  man- 
ager of  the  bUl,  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MirrCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  frcHn  Montana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber. 
He  has  an  amendment  to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  _^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  a^  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
this  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«oord. 
as  follows: 

iNTESffTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  4,  1970. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Maontjson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Com.merce, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  AprU  30,  1970,  requestmg 
an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  (^mmlssion  on  a  draft  bill  de- 
signed to  establish  a  National  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation,  as  set  forth  In  Committee  Print 
No.  7,  dated  April  27.  1970.  The  Commission 
has  considered  the  measure,  and  I  am  au- 
thorized to  state  that  we  favor  the  objectives 
of  the  bill. 

The  measiire  would  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  basic  national  raU  passenger  sys- 
tem and  the  establishment  of  a  quasi-public 
corporation  to  assume  the  operation  of  the 
trains  within  the  system,  no  longer  sought 
to  be  operated  by  the  railroads.  The  railroads 
contracting  with  the  corporation  would  be 
relieved  of  their  responsibilities  for  rendering 
intercity  rail  passenger  service,  although 
they  would  be  obUged  to  supply  the  crews 
and  furnish  the  tracks  and  other  facilities 
necessary  for  the  corporation's  operation  of 
the  trains,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  agreed  upon. 

An  earlier  proposal  to  establish  a  quasl- 
pubUc  corporation  to  asstime  the  operation 
of  the  railroads'  passenger  trains  was  the 
subject  of  a  letter  which  I  on  Pebruary  3, 
1970,  sent  to  Mr.  Wilfred  Rommel  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  copy  of  which  ap- 
pears beginning  at  page  36  of  S.  Rep.  91-765, 
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the  Committee  Report  on  S.  37(^,  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  direct  flnanclal  assistance  to  rail- 
roads operaung  passenger  trains.  The  pres- 
ent proposal  U  sufficiently  dissimilar  bow- 
ever  that  the  reservations  an«l  misgivings 
that  I  then  expressed  are  for  \^t  most  part 
no  longer  pertinent.  , 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  iolutlon  that 
the  draft  legislation  offers  tolthe  railroad 
passenger  service  problem  neceksarlly  is  the 
Ideal  one  or  that  the  form  of  |the  bill  can- 
not stand  revision  and  imprajvement.  The 
proposal,  however,  doea  afford  |  a  means  for 
preserving  to  the  Nation  at  lea^t  a  modicum 
of  intercity  raU  passenger  caOaclty  and  Is 
a  reasonable  alternative  to  th^  loss  of  rail- 
road passenger  service  altogether,  as  we  fear 
may  be  the  case  If  public  assUtance  Is  not 
promptly  Infused.  The  eetabll  shment  of  a 
unified,  national  system  of  railroad  passen- 
ger service  that  the  bill  contefiplates  offers 
a  reasonable  alternative,  and  Its  adoption 
should  not  long  be  delayed.     ! 

The  Commission  long  has  b^en  concerned 
that  the  country's  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice Is  deteriorating  and  disappearing,  but 
under  the  statutes  which  havd  been  ours  to 
administer  there  has  been  little  we  have 
been  able  to  do  to  arreat  thesi  trends. 

Attoched  is  a  sheet  listing  <*ianges  which 
we  beUeve  will  Improve  the  legislation.  Other 
amendments  may  occur  to  us  as  we  and  our 
staff  have  further  opportunity  to  study  the 
proposed  bill,  and  we  reserve  the  right  to 
bring  these  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce If  and  when  it  takes  uf  the  proposal. 
We  appreciate  greatly  the  opportunity  af- 
forded us  to  comment  on  the  subject  blU. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OCOECE  M.  SrAITOBD. 

Chairman. 

SCGGKSTKD  AJCENDMJ  NTS 

1  Section  403  of  the  Wll  should  be 
amended  to  strUe  the  refereoce  to  health 
regtUatlons  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mlsBlon.  Jurisdiction  in  thia  area  already 
is  lodged  in  the  Surgeon  General  and  should 
conUnue  to  reside  there. 

a  Sections  404,  New  service  and  406.  Dis- 
continuance of  service,  shouli  be  amended 
to  vest  Jurisdiction  for  resolving  disputes 
between  the  corporation  and  public  author- 
ities in  the  Commission  rathtr  than  in  the 
Secretary. 

3  Section  406.  Protective  arangements  for 
employees,  should  be  amen4ed  to  provide 
that  the  railroad  employees  apected  and  the 
fair  and  equitable  arrangemjenta  for  them 
shall  be  as  provided  by  secdlon  6(2)  (f)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce   A(^. 

4  Section  601.  Federal  gr^ts.  should  oe 
amended  to  assure  adequate  funding  to  sus- 
tain  the  operating  losses  thf  t  may  be  In- 
cxirred  until  such  time  as  tae  cOTporatlona 
operation  of  passenger  traini  becomes  self- 
sufficient. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  apologize 
to  the  able  Senator  froirl  Indiana  and 


ICE31.     The 
to  read  the 


other  Senators.  I  did  not  realize  we  were 
on  oontroUed  time.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     O: 
amendment  »-iU  be  stated 

The  bill  clerk  pr 
amendment.  : 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  Preslderit,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed,  in  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTX^ER  Without 
obJecUoo.  it  i»  so  orderecl.  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendmenb  will  be  ivlnted 
in  the  lUcoED.  _.  *^ 

TtiB  amendment,  ordered  to  be  pnntea 
In  the  RscoKo.  is  as  follo<  ^ 


On  page  20.  llnea  10  and  11.  strUe  out  "Uw 
notwithstanding"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  th«r«o« 
"Act,  the  laws  or  constitution  of  any  State, 
or  the  decision  ot  order  of.  or  the  pendency 
of  any  proceeding  before,  a  Federal  or  SUte 
covirt.  agency,  or  authority  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding". 

On  page  28,  beginning  with  Une  10,  strllce 
out  all  through  line  16  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  'Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  no 
railroad  may  discontinue  any  passenger 
service  whatsoever  otlier  than  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  Act,  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  any  SUte,  or  the 
decision  or  order  of.  or  the  pendency  of  any 
proceeding  before,  any  Federal  or  State 
court,  agency,  or  authority." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  our  in- 
tention that  no  passenger  train  can  be 
discontinued  other  than  through  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  once  the  bill  is  en- 
acted. The  bill  now  provides  that  no  rail- 
road may  discontinue  trains  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  unless  it  enters  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Corporation.  However,  the 
possibUity  exists  that  a  raUroad  or  rail- 
roads wUl  assert  that  present  discontinu- 
ance procedures  will  still  apply  up  till 
March  1,  1971.  which  is  the  last  day  on 
which  a  railroad  can  enter  into  such  a 
contract.  Moreover,  there  may  be  some 
question  as  to  the  effect  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  on  pending  discontinuance  pro- 
ceedings before  the  ICC.  the  State  com- 
missions, and  the  courts.  My  amendment 
would  set  this  matter  to  rest. 

I  fully  recognize  that  this  amendment 
will  not  by  its  terms  reach  those  discon- 
tinuances which  may  be  effected  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  bill.  A  separate  mora- 
torium for  this  purpose  such  as  I  have 
already  introduced  would  probably  not 
help,  as  it  appears  that  the  Congress 
will  complete  action  on  this  bill  at  least 
as  quickly  as  it  would  on  a  separate 
moratorium.  Nevertheless,  I  am  certain 
that  I  am  reflecting  the  earnest  concern 
of  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
when  I  urge  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  State  regulatory 
agencies  to  give  appropriate  weight  to 
this  pending  legislation  in  their  delibera- 
tions in  train  discontinuance  cases  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  of  enactment  of 
this  bill.  _,  ^^, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  able  manager  of  the  bill. 
He  is  familiar  with  it,  and  I  hope  it  makes 
sense  to  him. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
dtocussed  this  matter,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  802  at  the  present  time 
do  provide  for  practically  the  identical 
purposes  which  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan is  diflcusaing.  But  if  tiiere  is  any 
question,  this  spells  it  out  more  definitely 
and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 

the  remainder  of  my  tlme^ 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
second  amendment  to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  ^ _,  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  7,  line  9,  insert  the  following, 
after  the  word  President,  strike  the  period 
and  insert  the  following:  "and  at  all  times 
at  least  one  such  member  shall  be  a  con- 
sumer representative." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  now  call  up  is  a  very  simple 
and  I  hope  noncontroversial  one.  It 
would  merely  provide  that  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  conx)raUon  created  un- 
der this  legislation  shaU  be  a  consumer 
represenUtive.  The  amendment  is  so 
phrased  that  the  consimier  representa- 
tive would  be  one  of  those  appointed  by 
the  President  and  that  there  shall  be  at 
all  times  such  a  representative. 

With  the  increased  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  consumer  representation.  I 
believe  this  sunendment  makes  great 
good  sense.  The  voice  of  the  consumer 
should  be  heard  in  the  deUberations  and 
decisions  of  this  corporation,  and  I  urge 
acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  understand  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  agency  appointed  by 
the  President  would  be  a  representative 
of  the  consumers.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator's  imderstand- 
ing  is  correct.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    the 
amendment  is  certainly  meritorious.  It 
reminds  us  once  again  of  the  Senator's 
continued  interest  in  the  consumers  of 
this  Nation.  The  Senator's  service  in  this 
area  is  recognized  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  commend  the  Senator  and  I   readily 
accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  even  those 
who  do  not  regularly  utilize  railway 
passenger  service  recognize  the  com- 
pelling need  to  improve  that  service  slg- 
nlflcantiy.  The  reasons  are  manifold  and 
much  discussed.  The  problem  affects  the 
entire  American  public. 

Many  Senators  have  devoted  consid- 
erable time  and  study  to  designing  the 
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best  possible  role  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  assume  in  this  area.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  has 
been  foremost  in  these  efforts,  and  I  be- 
lieve his  s'jbstltute  amendment  to  S.  3706 
provides  the  surest,  most  effective  re- 
sponse to  the  decline  in  raU  passenger 
service 

I  share  the  Senator's  reservations  to 
the  provisions  of  S.  3706  which  would 
furnish  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars 
In  direct  operating  subsidies  to  the  rail- 
roads over  a  4-year  period.  Such  a  mas- 
sive expenditure,  with  no  assurances  that 
any  net  change  for  the  good  in  the  situ- 
ation would  be  encountered  4  years 
hence,  seems  a  tenuous  investment  at 

The  substitute  amendment's  approach, 
caUing  for  creation  of  a  quasi-pubUc 
corporation  similar  to  COMSAT,  and 
limitation  of  Federal  expenditures  to 
something  near  $175  million,  offers  hope 
for  substantial  improvements  in  service 
as  well  as  responsible  Federal  expendi- 
ture to  achieve  these  goals. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  im- 
proving America's  raU  service  and  for  his 
efforts  in  devising  a  viable  and  preferable 
alternative  to  the  committee  version  of 

S.  3706.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  substitute  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  .    •  _.  ,j 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time  the  question 
Is   Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHi).  the  Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IHOUYE),   the  Senator   from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastori)  .  the 
Senator  from  Georgia   (Mr.  Russell), 
the  S«iator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough).  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. .,  . 
I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dodd)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastor*)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyri). 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  CMtlahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 

and    the    Senator    from    Hawaii    (Mr. 

Foho)  ,  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah   (Mr.  Bkw- 
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KETT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(BIT.  Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  is  absent  to  attend  the  fimeral 
of  a  friend.  ^  ^      ,^, 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  78, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Bagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 


Allen 


Bellmon 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

OoodeU 

Hughes 
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TEAS— 78 

Gore 
Oiavel 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 
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So  the  bill  (S 
foUows: 


3706)  was  passed,  as 

8.  3706 

An  act  to  provide  flnanrial  aaatatanc*  for 
and  e«t,-\bliahment  of  a  national  raU  pas- 
senger system,  to  provide  foe  the  modem- 
izatian  of  railroad  passenger  equliMnwit. 
to  authorize  the  prescribing  of  minimum 
standardu  for  rallrowl  paawnger  eervloe. 
to  amend  section  13(a)   of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  and  for  other  purpoaee 
Be  it  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Reprexntatives  of  the  !'»'««»  ««*"°{ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  T^  this 
Act   may  be  olted  as  the  "KsOl  Paaeenger 
Service  Act  of  1970". 

TTTLB  I— FINDIN(3S.  PUBP06BS.  AND 
DKFlNiTIONS 
1 101.  Ootngpeeelaiial  flndlnga  and  declaiatton 
of  purpoee 
The  Congreae  finds  that  modem,  efficient, 
intercity  railroad  paaeenger  eervloe  te  a  neo- 
omnrr  part  of  a  balanced  tianeportattoin  bjb- 
tem;  that  the  pubUc  amvenlenoe  and  necee- 
■Ity'ivqulre  the  continuance  and  Improre- 
ToivA  of  such  service  to  provide  fart  and 
comfortable  tranaportatlon  between  oowaea 
urban  areae  and  In  other  areaa  of  tlie  coun- 
try that  raU  paaeenger  service  can  help  to 
end  the  congestion  on  our  highways  and  the 
overcrowding  of  alrvroys  and  airport*;  that 
the  traveler  in  America  shoiuld  to  the  maxl- 
mxxm  extent  feasible  have  freedom  to  choose 
the  mode  of  travel  moet  convenient  to  his 


needs;  that  to  achieve  theee  goals  requires 
the  designation  of  a  basic  national  rail  pas- 
senger system  and  the  establishment  of  a 
rail  paaeenger  corporation  for  the  purpoee  of 
providing  modem,  efflcdent,  intercity  rail 
passenger  service;  that  Federal  financial  as- 
aietance  as  well  as  Inveetment  capital  from 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  Is  needed 
for  this  purpoee;  and  that  Interim  emer- 
gency Federal  financial  asalatance  to  certain 
railroads  may  be  neceesary  to  permit  the 
orderly  transfer  of  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice to  a  railroad  peesenger  oorporattcwi. 
i  102.  Defimuons 
For  piirpoeee  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "RsJlroad"  means  a  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of  part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
(40  VS.C.  1(3) )  other  than  the  corporation 
created  by  title  m  of  this  Act. 

(b)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  his  delegate  unleea  the 
context  in  which  it  appears  Indicates  other- 
wise. 

(c)  "Comnalsslon"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

(d)  "Basic  system"  meane  the  system  of 
intercity  raU  passenger  service  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  tltie  n  of  this  Act. 

(e)  "Intercity  rail  passenger  service" 
means  all  rail  passenger  service  other  than 
commuter  and  other  short-haul  service  In 
metropolitan  and  suburban  areas,  ustiaUy 
characterized  by  reduced  fare,  mulUple-rlde 
and  commutation  ticket*  and  by  morning 
and  evening  peak  period  operations,  and 
auto-ferry  service  characterized  by  transpor- 
tation of  automobiles  and  their  occupants 
where  contracts  for  such  service  have  been 
consummated    prior   to   enactment   of   this 

(f)  "Avoidable  Ices"  means  the  avoidable 
coets  of  providing  passenger  service,  less  rev- 
enues attributable  thereto,  using  the  meth- 
odology used  m  the  report  of  the  Comml«lon 
of  JtUy  1«,  1969.  entitled  "Investigation  of 
Coets  of  Intercity  RaU  Passenger  Service." 

(g)  "Corporation"  means  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  created  tin- 
der title  in  of  this  Act. 

(h)   "Regional      transportation      agency 
means   an   authority   corporation,   or  other 
entity  established  for  the  purpoee  of  provid- 
ing passenger  service  with  a  region. 

TITLE  n— BASIC  NATIONAL  RAIL 
PASSENQER  ST8TTM 


I  301.  Designation  of  system 

m  carrying  out  the  congreesdonal  finding* 
and  declaration  of  purpoee  eet  forth  In  titie 
I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  acting  in  coop- 
eration  with  otiier  Intereeted  federal  ag«iclw 
and  departments.  Is  authorlaed  and  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Oomndaalon  and  to  the 
CoDgreaa  wlthm  thirty  day*  after  tlie  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  hla  preliminary  report 
and  recommendations  for  a  basic  n^aaai^ 
raU  passenger  system  (hereinafter  referred  to 
a«  the  "basic  system").  Such  reoommenda- 
tioDs    BhaU    specify    those    points    between 
whl«ai   intercity    peesenger   tralna   shall    be 
operated.  Identify  aU  routes  over  which  aerv- 
toe  may  be  provided,  and  the  trains  preeentiy 
operated   over   such   routes,   together   with 
basic  service  charaotertotlcs  of  operation*  to 
be  provided  within  the  system,  taking  into 
account  echedulee.  number  of  trains,  con- 
nection*, through  car  service,  and  aleeping. 
parlor,  dining,  and  loxinge  facilities.  In  ree- 
ommendlng  said  basic  system  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  need  for  ex- 
peditious raU  passenger  eervloe  within  and 
betweoi  all  leglons  of  tHe  continental  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
need  for  siich  service  within  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  the  Oommopwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  formtilaittng  sucb  reoom- 
mendattona  the  Secretary  shaU  OQ«isldero!P- 
portunities   for   provision   of  faster  sernoe. 
more  convenient  service,  service  to  more  cen- 
ters of  population,  and'or  service  at  VMW 
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cost,  by  the  joint  operation,  jfor  passenger 
service,  of  faclMUes  of  two  or  knore  railroad 
companies;  ttae  importance  of  a  given  serv 
Ice  to  overall  system  vlabllltyl  adequacy  of 
other  transportation  facilities  serving  the 
same  points:  unique  oharactertstlcs  and  ad- 
vantages of  rail  service  as  compared  to  other 
modes:  the  relationship  of  public  benefits  of 
given  services  to  the  costs  of  providing  them: 
and  potential  profitability  of  tt|e  service.  The 
exclusion  of  a  particular  roi^te.  train,  or 
service  from  the  basic  system^  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  presumption  that  the 
route,  train,  or  service  Is  no^  required  by 
public  convenience  and  necessity  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  section  13a  of  ihe  Interstate 
Cocnmerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  13a) . 
i  aoa.  Review  of  the  basic  systim 

The  Commission  shall,  wtthfci  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  Secretary*  preliminary 
report  designating  a  basic  systei»i,  review  such 
report  consistent  with  the  pu4TX»es  of  this 
Act  and  provide  the  Secretary  ^th  Its  com- 
ments and  recommendations.  The  Secret&ry 
shall  give  due  consideration  lo  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  The  Secretary 
shall,  within  ninety  days  aftefr  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  submit  tjis  final  report 
designating  the  basic  system  tojthe  Congress. 
Such  final  report  shall  includ*  a  statement 
of  the  recommendations  of  thA  Commission 
together  with  his  reasons  for  failing  to  adopt 
any  such  recommendations.  Tht  basic  system 
as  designated  by  the  Secretarylsball  become 
effective  for  the  purposes  of  mts  Act  upon 
the  date  that  the  final  report  od  the  Secretary 
Is  submitted  to  Congress  and  shall  not  be 
reviewable  In  any  coxirt. 

TITLE  rn— CREATION  09  A  RAH, 
PASSENGER   CORPORATION 
I  301.  Creation  of  the  Corporation 

There  is  authorized  to  be  treated  a  Na- 
tionaa  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  ( her«^ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  "4orporation">. 
The  Corporation  shall  be  a  for]  profit  corpo- 
nitlon.  whose  purpose  shall  Be  to  provide 
Intercity  nil  passenger  servltje.  employing 
Innovative  operating  and  marketing  con- 
cepts so  as  to  fully  develop  th(  potential  of 
modem  rail  service  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
Intercity  passenger  transportajtlon  require- 
ments. The  Corporation  Willi  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  jUnited  States 
Government.  It  shall  be  subjedt  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and.  to  th4  extent  con- 
sistent with  this  Act,  to  th^  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corpora tlbn  Act.  The 
rl^t  to  repeal,  alter,  or  ameoil  this  Act  at 
any  time  Is  expressly  reserved. 
f  302.  Process  of  organization 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint  not  fewer  than  three  Incorporators. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  also  serve  aa  the  board  of 
directors  for  one  hundred  an(i  eighty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactmeqt  of  this  Act. 
The  incorporators  shall  taJce  "whatever  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  eetabllsi  the  Corpo- 
ration. Including  the  filing  <f  articles  of 
Incorporation,  as  approved  by  ihe  President. 
f  303.  Directors  and  officers 

(a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  board 
of  fifteen  directors  consisting  ^f  Individuals 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Eight  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms 
of  four  years  or  until  their  siyxessors  have 
been  appointed  and  qualified,  except  thAt 
the  first  three  members  of  the  board  so  ^>- 
pointed  shall  continue  In  offlc4  fCH-  terms  of 
two  years,  and  the  next  three  members  for 
terms  of  three  years.  Any  mem^r  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  may  be  appointed  only  tor 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  director  whom  he 
succeeds.  At  all  times  the  Secnitary  ahaU  be 
one  of  the  members  of  the  beard  of  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  President  and  at  all 


times  at  least  one  such  member  shall  be  a 
consumer  representative.  Three  members  of 
the  board  shall  be  elected  annually  by  com- 
mon stocltholders,  and  four  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  preferred  stockholders  of  the 
corporation.  The  members  of  the  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  those  elected 
by  stockholders  shall  take  office  on  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-first  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Ejection  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board  shall  take 
place  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first 
Issuance  of  preferred  stock  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. Pending  election  of  the  remaining  four 
members,  seven  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  board.  No  director  appointed 
by  the  President  may  have  any  direct  or 
Indirect  financial  or  employment  relatlc«i- 
ship  with  any  railroad  or  railroads  during 
the  time  that  he  serves  on  the  board.  Each 
of  the  directors  not  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  9300  for  each  meeting  of  the 
board  he  attends.  In  addition,  each  director 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expense  incurred  in  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  board.  No  director  elect- 
ed by  railroads  shall  vote  on  any  action  of 
the  board  of  directors  relating  to  any  con- 
tract or  operating  relationship  betwieen  the 
Corporation  and  a  railroad,  but  he  may  be 
present  at  directors'  meetings  at  which  such 
matters  ar«  voted  upon,  and  he  may  be  in- 
cluded for  purposes  of  determining  a  quorum 
and  may  participate  in  discussions  at  such 
meeting. 

(b)  The  board  of  directors  Is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation  providing  that 
such  bylaws  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  articles 
of  incorporation. 

(c)  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Corporation  shall  provide  for  cumulative  vot- 
ing for  all  stockholders  and  shall  provide 
that,  upon  conversion  of  one-fourth  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock,  the 
common  stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to  four 
directors  and  the  preferred  stockholders  shall 
be  entitled  to  three;  upon  the  conversion  of 
one-half  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  the  common  stockholders  shall 
be  entitled  to  elect  five  directors  and  the 
preferred  stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to 
two;  upon  the  conversion  of  three-fourths  of 
the  outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock  the 
common  stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to 
elect  six  directors  and  the  preferred  stock- 
holders shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one;  and 
upon  conversion  of  all  outstanding  shares 
of  preferred  stock  the  common  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled  to  seven  directors.  Any 
changes  of  directors  resulting  from  such 
stock  conversion  shall  take  effect  at  the  next 
annnual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  follow- 
ing such  stock  conversion. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  president 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  board.  The  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  all  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
board.  Officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board.  No  individual  other  than  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officer  of  the  Corporation 
may  have  any  direct  or  indirect  employment 
or  financial  relationship  with  any  railroad  or 
railroads  during  the  time  of  his  employment 
by  the  Corporation. 

f  304.    Financing  of  the  Corporation 

(a)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
and  have  outstanding,  in  such  amounts  as  It 
shall  carry  voting  rights  and  be  eligible  for 
a  common  and  a  preferred,  each  of  which 
shaU  carry  voting  rights  and  he  eligible  for 
dividends.  Common  stock  may  be  Initially 
Issued  only  to  a  r&llroad.  Preferred  stock  may 
be  issued  to  and  held  only  by  any  person 
other  than  a  railroad  or  any  person  con- 
trolling, as  defined  in  section  1(3)  (b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  one  or  more  rail- 
roads. The  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the 


Corporation  shall  provide  for  the  following 
respective  rights  of  each  Issue  of  stock: 

(1)  Common  stock. — Common  stock  shall 
have  a  par  value  of  tlO  per  share  and  shall  be 
designated  fully  paid  and  nonassessable.  No 
dividends  shall  be  paid  on  the  common  stock 
whenever  dividends  on  the  preferred  -stock 
are  In  arrears. 

(2)  PazrERazD  stock. — Preferred  stock  shall 
have  a  par  value  of  9100  per  share  and  shall 
be  designated  fully  paid  and  nonassessable. 
Dividends  shall  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  6  per  centum,  and  shall  be  cumulative 
so  that.  If  for  any  dividend  period  dividends 
at  the  rate  fixed  in  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion shall  not  have  been  declared  and  p>a!d 
or  set  aside  for  payment  on  the  preferred 
shares,  the  deficiency  shall  be  declared  and 
paid  or  set  apart  for  payment  prior  to  the 
making  of  any  dividend  or  other  distribution 
on  the  common  shares. 

Preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  a  llq\il- 
datlon  preference  over  common  stock,  which 
shall  entitled  preferred  stockholders  to  a  liq- 
uidating payment  not  less  than  par  value 
plus  all  accrued  unpaid  dividends  prior  to 
any  payment  on  liquidation  to  common 
stockholders. 

Preferred  stock  shall  be  convertible  Into 
shares  of  common  stock  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  terms  as  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion shall  provide. 

(b)  At  no  time  after  the  initial  Issue  Is 
completed  shall  the  aggregate  of  the  shares 
of  common  stock  of  the  Corporation  owned 
by  a  single  railroad  or  any  person  control- 
ling, as  defined  in  secUon  1(3)  (b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  one  or  more  rail- 
roads, directly  or  indirectly  through  sub- 
sidiaries or  affiliated  companies,  nominees, 
or  any  persons  subject  to  its  direction  or 
control,  exceed  SS'j  per  centum  of  such 
shares  Issued  and  outstanding. 

(c)  At  no  time  may  any  stockholder,  or 
any  syndicate  or  affiliated  group  of  such 
stockholders,  own  more  than  10  per  centtun 
of  the  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration issued   and  outstanding. 

(d)  The  articles  of  incorporation  shall 
provide  that  no  shares  of  any  issue  of  stock 
may  be  redeemed  or  repurchased  for  five 
years,  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act. 

(e)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  issue. 
In  addition  to  the  stock  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  non-voting  securi- 
ties, bonds,  debentures,  and  other  certificates 
of  Indebtedness  as  it  may  determine. 

(f)  The  requirement  of  section  45  (b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  29-020  (b))  as  to 
the  percentage  of  stock  which  a  stockholder 
must  hold  In  order  to  have  the  rights  of 
inspection  and  copying  set  forth  in  that  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of 
holders  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation,  and 
they  may  exercise  such  rights  without  regard 
to  the  percentage  of  stock  they  hold. 

5  305.  General  powers  of  the  Corporation 

The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  own, 
manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Intercity  rail  passenger  trains:  to  carry 
mall  and  express  in  connection  with  pas- 
senger service;  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment related  to  its  mission;  and  to 
acquire  by  construction,  purchase,  or  gift,  or 
to  contract  for  the  use  of,  physical  facilities, 
equipment,  and  devices  necessary  to  rail 
passenger  operations.  The  Corporation  shall 
rely  upon  railroads  to  provide  the  crews 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  Its  passenger 
trains.  To  carry  out  Its  functions  and  pur- 
poses, the  Corporation  shall  have  the  usual 
powers  conferred  upon  a  stock  corporation  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act. 

I  306.  Applicability  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  other  laws 
(a)  The  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1(3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  provl- 
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Blons  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  other 
than  those  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges; 

(2)  abandonment  or  extension  of  lines 
of  railroads  utilized  solely  for  passenger 
service,  and  the  abandonment  or  extension 
of  operations  over  such  lines  of  railroads, 
whether  by  trackage  rights  or  otherwise: 

(3)  regulation  of  routes  and  service  and, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
the  discontinuance  or  change  of  passenger 
train  service  operations. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
safety  and  with  respect  to  dealings  with 
Its  employees  as  any  other  common  carrier 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Act.  ^,    ^ 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  State  or  other  law  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  passengers  by  railroad  as 
It  relates  to  rates,  routes,  or  service. 

(d)  Leases  and  contracts  entered  Into  by 
the  Corporation,  regardless  of  the  place 
where  the  same  may  be  executed  shall  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(e)  Persons  contracting  with  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  Joint  use  or  operation  of 
such  facilities  and  equipment  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  efficient  and 
expeditious  passenger  service  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  relieved  from  all  prohibitions  of 
existing  law.  Including  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  such 
contracts,  agreements,  or  leases  insofar  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter 
thereinto  and  to  perform  their  obligations 
thereunder. 

{  307.  Sanctions 

(a)  If  the  Corporation  engages  in  or  ad- 
heres to  any  action,  practice,  or  policy  In- 
consistent with  the  policies  and  puiTXises  of 
this  Act,  obstructs  or  interferes  with  any 
activities  authorized  by  this  Act  (except  in 
the  exercise  of  labor  practices  not  otherwise 
proscribed  by  law),  refuses,  falls,  or  neglects 
to  discharge  its  duties  and  responslbilltiea 
under  this  Act,  or  threatens  any  such  vio- 
lation, obstruction.  Interference,  refusal,  fail- 
ure, or  neglect,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  In  which  the 
Corporation  or  other  person  resides  or  may 
be  found  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  except  as 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law,  upon  petition  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or. 
In  a  case  Involving  a  labor  agreement,  upon 
petition  of  any  Individual  affected  thereby, 
to  grant  such  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent  or  termi- 
nate any  violation,  conduct,  or  threat. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person 
of  any  punishment,  liability,  or  sanction 
which  may  be  Imposed  otherwise  than  un- 
der this  Act. 

§  308.  Reports  to  the  Congress 

(a)  The  Corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  annually,  com- 
mencing one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  it  deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  report  of  Its  operations,  activities, 
and  accomplishments  \inder  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  previous  year.  At  the  time  of  Its 
anntial  report,  the  Corporation  shall  submit 
legislative  recommendations  for  amendment 
of  this  Act  as  It  deems  desirable,  Including 
the  amount  of  financial  assistance  needed 
for  operations  and  for  capital  Improvements, 
the  manner  and  form  In  which  the  amount 
of  such  assistance  should  be  computed,  and 
the  sources  from  which  such  assistance 
should  be  derived. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Oommlssion 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  one  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  biennially  thereafter. 


reports  on  the  state  of  rail  passenger  service 
and  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  In  meeting 
the  requirement  for  a  balanced  national 
transportation  system,  together  with  any 
legislative  recommendations  for  amend- 
ments to  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— PROVISION  OP  RAIL 

PASSENGER  SERVICES 

5  401.  Assumption  of  passenger  service  by  the 

Corporation;       commencement      of 

operations 
(a)(1)  On  or  before  March  1,  1971.  and 
on  or  after  March  1,  1973,  but  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975.  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  a  railroad  to  relieve  the  rail- 
road of  its  entire  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
vision of  intercity  rail  passenger  service  com- 
mencing on  or  after  March  1.  1971.  The  con- 
tract may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  necessary  to  permit  the  Cor- 
poration to  undertake  passenger  service  on 
a  timely  basis.  Upon  its  entering  Into  a  vaUd 
contract  (including  protective  arrangements 
for  employees) ,  the  railroad  shall  be  relieved 
of  all  its  responsibilities  as  a  common  car- 
rier of  passengers  by  rail  in  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  \inder  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  or  any  other  law  relat- 
ing to  the  provision  of  Intercity  passenger 
service:  Provided,  That  any  railroad  discon- 
tinuing a  train  hereunder  must  give  notice 
in  accordance  with  the  notice  procediires 
contained  In  section  13a(l)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

(2)  In  consideration  of  being  relieved  of 
this  responsibility  by  the  corporation,  the 
railroad  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the  corporation 
each  year  for  three  years  an  amotmt  equal 
to  one-third  of  50  per  centum  of  the  fully 
distributed  passenger  service  deficit  of  the 
railroad  as  reported  to  the  Commission  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1969.  The  pay- 
ment to  the  Corporation  may  be  made  In 
cash  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation, 
by  the  transfer  of  rail  passenger  equipment 
or  the  provision  of  future  service  as  re- 
quested by  the  Corporation.  The  railroad 
shall  receive  common  stock  from  the  Cor- 
poration m  an  amount  equivalent  In  par 
value  to  its  payment. 

(3)  In  agreeing  to  pay  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  a 
railroad  may  reserve  the  right  to  pay  a  lesser 
sum  to  be  determined  by  calculating  either 
of  the  following: 

(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  avoidable  loss 
or  all  intercity  rail  passenger  service  op- 
erated by  the  railroad  during  the  period 
January  1.  1969.  through  December  31.  1960; 

or 

(B)  200  per  centum  of  the  avoidable  loss 
of  the  intercity  raU  passenger  service  oper- 
ated by  the  railroad  between  points  within 
the  basic  system  during  the  period  January 
1,   1969.  through  December  31.  1969. 

If  the  amount  owed  the  Corporation  under 
either  of  these  alternatives  la  agreed  by  the 
parties  to  be  less  than  the  amount  paid 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Corporation 
shall  pay  the  difference  to  the  railroad.  If  the 
railroad  and  the  Corporation  are  unable  to 
agree  as  to  the  amount  owed,  the  matter 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  decision.  The  Commission 
shall  decide  the  issue  within  ninety  days  toi- 
lowlng  the  date  of  referral  and  Its  decision 
shall  be  binding  on  both  parties. 

(4)  The  payments  to  the  Corporation  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  to 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  Unless 
the  parties  otherwise  agree,  the  payments 
for  each  of  the  first  twelve  months  following 
the  date  on  which  the  Corporation  assumes 
any  of  the  operational  responsibilities  of  the 
railroad  shall  be  In  cash  and  not  less  than 
one  thirty-sixth  of  the  amount  owed. 

(b)  On  March  1.  1971.  the  Corporation 
shall  begin  the  provision  of  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  between  points  within  the 


basic  system  unless  such  service  Is  being  pro- 
vided (1)  either  by  a  railroad  with  which  it 
has  not  entered  into  a  contract  under  buI>- 
sectlon  (a)  of  this  section  or  (U)  by  a  re- 
gional transportation  agency,  provided  such 
agency  gives  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  agency's  financial  and 
operating  capability  to  provide  such  serrtoe, 
and  of  its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Corporation  and  with  other  regional  trans- 
portation agencies  on  matters  of  throu^ 
train  service,  through  car  service,  and  con- 
necting train  service.  The  Corporation  may 
at  any  time  subsequent  to  March  1,  1971, 
contract  with  a  regional  transportation 
agency  to  provide  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  between  points  within  the  basic  sys- 
tem Included  within  the  service  of  such 
agency. 

(c)  No  railroad  or  any  other  person  may. 
without  the  consent  of  the  Corporation,  con- 
duct Intercity  rail  passenger  service  over  any 
route  on  which  the  Corporation  is  perform- 
ing scheduled  Intercity  rail  passenger  service 
pursuant  to  a  contract  under  this  section. 
i  402.  Facility  and  service  agreements 

(a)  The  Corporation  may  contract  with 
railroads  or  with  regional  transportation 
agencies  for  the  use  of  tracks  and  other 
facilities  and  the  provision  of  services  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  parties  may 
agree.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  agree,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall.  If  it 
finds  that  doing  so  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  order  the  provision 
of  services  or  the  use  of  tracks  or  facilities 
of  the  railroad  by  the  Corporation,  on  such 
terms  and  for  such  compensation  as  the 
Commission  may  fix  as  Jtist  and  reasonable. 
If  the  amount  of  com.pensatlon  fixed  Is  not 
diily  and  promptly  paid,  the  railroad  w 
agency  entitled  thereto  may  bring  an  action 
against  the  Corporation  to  recover  the 
amount  properly  owed. 

(b)  Tto  facUltate  the  Initiation  of  oper- 
ations by  ttie  corporation  within  the  basic 
system  the  Commission  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Corporation,  require  a  railroad 
to  make  Immediately  available  tracks  and 
other  facilities.  The  Commission  shall  there- 
after prtMnptly  proceed  to  fix  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  Just  and  reasonable. 

S  403.  New  service 

(a)  The  Corporation  may  provide  service 
In  excess  of  that  prescribed  for  the  basic 
system,  either  within  or  outside,  the  basic 
system  Including  the  operation  of  special 
and  extra  p€issenger  trains.  If  consistent  with 
prudent  managMnent. 

(b)  Any  State,  regional,  or  local  agency 
may  request  of  the  Corporation  rail  passenger 
service  beyoaid  that  included  within  the 
basic  system.  The  Corporation  shall  Institute 
such  service  If  the  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  agrees  to  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  a  reasonable  portion  <rf  any  losses  as- 
sociated with  such  services. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  rea- 
sonable portion  of  such  losses  to  be  assumed 
by  the  State,  regional,  or  local  agency,  shall 
be  no  less  than  60  per  centum  of.  nor  more 
than  the  solely  related  costs  and  associated 
capital  costs  less  revenues  attributable  to 
such  service.  If  the  Corporation  and  the 
State,  regional,  or  local  agency  are  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  reasonable  apportionment  of 
such  losses,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Secretary  for  decision.  In  deciding  this 
Issue  the  Secretary  shaU  take  into  account 
the  intent  of  this  Act,  and  the  Impact  of 
reqiilrlng  the  CCMporatton  to  bear  such  losses 
upon  Its  ability  to  provide  Improved  service 
within  the  basic  system. 

S  404.  Discontinuance  of  service 

(a)  Unless  it  has  entered  Into  a  contract 
with  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  401 
(a)  (1)  of  this  Act,  no  railroad  may  discon- 
tinue any  passenger  service  whatso  ever  prior 
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to  January  1. 1078.  the  provlalona  df  any  other 
Act.  the  laws  or  constliuUon  ofl^  any  State 
or  the  decision  or  order  of.  or  the  pendency 
of  any  proceeding  before,  a  Fedetal  or  State 
court,  agency,  or  authority  to  t^e  conUary 
notwithstanding.  On  and  after  January  I, 
1975,  passenger  train  service  operated  by  such 
railroad  may  be  discontinued  un4er  the  pro- 
vUlone  of  eecUon  13a  of  the  Inteiatate  Com- 
merce Act.  Upon  filing  of  a  nojlce  of  dis- 
continuance by  such  railroad,  tlie  Corpora- 
Uon  may  undertake  to  IniUat^  passenger 
train  operaUona  between  the  polnU  served, 
(b)  (1)  The  CorporaUon  must  provide  the 
service  included  within  the  bAslc  system 
untU  January  1.  1975.  to  the  extent  It  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  suchi  service  by 
contract  with  a  railroad  pursuant  to  section 

401  of  this  Act.  _i^  ^  ,      ♦»,. 

(3)  Service  beyond  that  prescribed  for  the 
basic  system  undertaken  by  the  Corporation 
upon  Its  own  inlUatlve  may  be  discontinued 
at  any  time.  I       ,    ,„_ 

(3)  If  at  any  time  after  Janukry  1.  Irlo. 
the  CorporaUon  determines  that  iny  train  or 
trains  In  the  basic  system  In  whole  or  In  part 
are  not  required  by  pubUc  convenience  and 
neoeeslty,  or  will  impair  the  abfuty  of  the 
Corporation  to  adequately  provide  other  serv- 
ices such  train  or  trains  may  be  (tsconUnued 
under  the  procedures  of  secUoni  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  T|.S.C.  13a)  : 
Provided,  hovever.  That  at  least.thlrty  days 
prior  to  the  change  or  dUoont^nuanoe.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  of  any  service,  under  this 
subsecuon.  the  CorporaUon  shail  mail  to  the 
Oovemor  of  each  State  in  which  the  train  In 
question  is  operated,  and  post  1*  every  sta- 
tion depot,  or  other  faciUty  served  thereby 
noUce  of  the  proposed  change  or  discontinu- 
ance. The  CocporaUon  may  no*  change  or 
discontinue  this  service  if  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  thirty-day  noUce  perlodl  State,  re- 
gional, or  local  agencies  request  conUnuatlon 
of  the  service  and  within  ninety  <<ays  agree  to 
relmburw  the  CorporaUon  for  ^  reasonable 
poruon  of  any  loeaes  aaaocUted  with  the  oon- 
tmuaUon  of  service  beyond  the  notice  period. 

(4)  Ftor  purpoeee  of  paragraph  (3)  of  thla 
subeecUon  the  reasonable  portion  of  such 
loaaes  to  be  »— "Ttmri  by  the  Sta(te.  regional, 
or  local  agency  ahaU  be  no  less  than  50  per 
centum  of.  nor  more  than,  the  solely  re- 
Uted  costs  and  assocUted  capitfl  coats  lees 
revenues  attributable  to  suchi  service.  If 
the  Corporation  and  the  SUte,  regional,  or 
local  agencies  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
reasonable  apportionment  of  sudh  losses,  the 
matter  shaU  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  for 
decision.  In  deciding  this  Issu^  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  accoxint  the  Ifctent  of  this 
Act  and  the  Impact  of  requiring  the  Corpo- 
raUon to  bear  such  losses  upon  Its  ability  to 
provide  Improved  service  wlthlti  the  basic 
system.  | 

I  406.  Protective  arrangements  for  employees 
(a>  A  raUroad  shaU  provide  fair  and  equit- 
able arrangements  to  protect  »he  Interests 
of  employees  adversely  affected  by  the  fol- 
lowing discontinuances  of  passenger  service: 
(1)  those  arising  out  of  a  contract  with 
the  corporation  purstiant  to  section  401(a) 
(1)  of  t>iii  Act.  and  occurring  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975;  and  : 

(a)  those  undertaken  pursuant  to  section 
404(a)  of  this  Act.  ] 

(b)  Such  protecUve  arrangunents  shall 
Include,  without  being  limited  |o,  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for  (1)  the  pres- 
ervaUon  of  rights,  privileges,  bnd  benefits 
(InclixUng  contlnuaUon  of  pesislon  rights 
mw/i  benefits)  to  such  employ ees;  under  exist- 
ing coUecttve-bargalnlng  agiaements  or 
otherwise:  (3)  the  continuation  of  ooUecUve- 
bargalnlng  rights;  (3)  the  protecUon  of  such 
Individual  employees  against  a  worsening 
of  their  positions  with  respect  to  their  em- 
ployment; (4)  assurances  at  prlt^ty  of  reem- 
ployment of  employees  termlqeted  or  laid 
off;  and  (4)  paid  training  or  retraining  pro- 


grams. Such  arrangements  shall  Include  pro- 
visions protecting  Individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  which  shall 
In  no  event  provide  benefits  less  than  those 
established  pursuant  to  section  5(3)  (f)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Any  contrict 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  specify  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  protective  arrangements. 

Final  settlement  of  any  contract  under 
section  401(a)  (1)  of  thU  Act  between  a  rail- 
road and  the  Corporation  may  not  be  made 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  cerUfied  to 
the  Corporation  that  adversely  affected  em- 
ployees have  received  fair  and  equitable 
protecUon  from  the  railroad. 

(c)  After  commencement  of  operations  In 
the  basic  system,  the  substantive  reqxUre- 
ments  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon  shall 
apply  to  the  Corporation,  and  the  certlflca- 
tlon  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  be  a 
condlUon  to  the  discontinuance  of  any  trains 
by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
404(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  in  the  perform- 
ance of  construction  work  financed  with  the 
assistance  of  funds  received  under  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locaUty  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  enter  into  any  such  contract 
or  agreement  without  first  obtaining  ade- 
quate assurance  that  required  labor  stand- 
ards win  be  maintained  on  the  construcUon 
work.  Health  and  safety  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  01-64  (40  UJB.C.  333)  shaU  be 
applicable  to  all  construction  work  per- 
formed under  such  contracts  or  agreements. 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  not  contract 
out  any  work  normally  performed  by  em- 
ployees In  any  bargaining  unit  covered  by 
a  contract  between  the  Corporation  or  any 
railroad  providing  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  any  labor  organization.  If  such  con- 
tracting out  shall  result  In  the  layoff  of  any 
employee  or  employees  In  such  bargaining 
unit. 

TITLK  V— ESTABIJ8HMKNT  OF  A  FINAN- 
CIAL INVESTMENT  ADVISORY  PANEL 
I  501.  Appointment  of  advisory  panel 

Within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shaU  appoint  a  fifteen-man 
financial  advisory  panel.  Six  members  of  the 
panel  shall  represent  the  bxislness  of  Invest- 
ment banking,  commercial  banking,  and  rail 
transportation.  Two  members  shall  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  seven  members  shall  represent  the 
public  In  the  various  regions  of  the  Nation. 
I  503.  Purpose  of  advisory  panel 

The  advisory  panel  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  advise  the  directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration  on   ways    and   means   of   Increasing 
capitalization  of  the  CorporaUon. 
i  503.  Report  to  Congress 

On  or  before  January  1,  1971,  the  panel 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  evaluating 
the  Initial  capitalization  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  prospects  for  Increasing  Its  capitali- 
zation. 

TIT'*   VI — ^FEDERAL   FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

I  601.  Federal  grants 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  In  fiscal  year  1971,  $40,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  In — 


(I)  the  Initial  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Corporation; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  Improved  reserva- 
tions systems  and  advertising; 

(3)  servicing,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
railroad  passenger  equipment; 

(4)  the  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  programs  respect* 
ing   new   rail   passenger   services; 

(6)  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  Improved  rolling  stock;  and 

(6)  essential  fixed  facilities  for  the  oper- 
ation of  passenger  trains  on  lines  and  routee 
Included  in  the  basic  system  over  which  no 
through  passenger  trains  are  being  operated 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding necessary  track  connections  between 
lines  of  the  same  or  different  railroads. 

f  603.  Guaranty  of  loans 

The  Secretary  is  authorized,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  guar- 
antee any  lender  against  loss  of  principal  or 
Interest  on  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
Issued  to  finance  the  upgrading  of  roadbeds 
and  the  pxirchase  by  the  Corporation  or 
agency  of  new  rolling  stock,  rehabilitation 
of  existing  rolling  stock  and  for  other  corpo- 
rate purpoeee.  The  maturity  date  of  such  se- 
c\irltles.  obligations,  or  loans,  Including  all 
sxtenslons  and  renewals  thereof,  shall  not 
be  later  than  twenty  years  from  their  date 
of  issuance,  and  the  amount  of  guaranteed 
loans  outstanding  at  any  time  may  not  ex- 
ceed 680,000,000.  The  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe and  collect  from  the  lending  insti- 
tution a  reasonable  annual  guaranty  fee. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  660,000,000. 
TITLE  VII — INTERIM  EMERGENCY  FED- 
ERAL FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
I  701.  Interim  authority  to  provide  emer- 
gency en^Tifini  assistance  for  rail- 
roads operating  passenger  service 

For  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  railroad  to 
enter  Into  or  carry  out  a  contract  under  sec- 
Uon 401(a)  (1)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretory  Is 
authorized,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  (1)  make  loans  to  such 
railroads,  or  (3)  to  guarantee  any  lender 
against  loss  of  principal  or  InteresA  on  any 
loan  to  such  railroads.  Interest  on  loans  made 
under  this  secUon  shall  be  at  a  rate  not 
lees  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  oonslderaUon  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  of  mattulty  com- 
parable to  the  average  maturities  of  such 
loans  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one -eighth  of  1 
per  centum.  No  loon  may  be  made,  including 
renewals  of  extensions  thereof,  which  has  a 
maturity  date  In  excess  of  five  years.  The  ma- 
turity date  on  any  loan  guaranteed,  including 
all  renewals  and  extensions  thereof,  shall  not 
be  laiter  than  five  years  from  the  date  of  Is- 
suance. The  total  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
guaranties  made  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  675,000,000. 
I  703.  Authorization  for  appropriations 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlttted  such  amounts  not  to  exceed  675,000,- 

000  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoeee  of  this  tltie.  Any  sums  i^>proi>nated 
shall  be  available  until  expended. 

TITLB  Vm — MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

1  801.  Adequacy  of  service 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  it  considers  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  intercity  rail 
passengers.  Any  person  who  violates  a  regu- 
lAtion  Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  6500 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  a  violation  con- 
tinues shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
I  803.  Effect  on  pending  proceedings 

Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  railroad 
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may  discontinue  any  passenger  service  what- 
soever other  than  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  Act,  the  laws  or  con- 
stitution of  any  SUte,  or  the  decision  or  or- 
der of,  or  the  pendency  of  any  proceeding 
before,  any  Federal  or  State  court,  agency,  or 
authority. 
I  803.  Separability 

If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  appUcatlon  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  clrcvimstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 
I  804.  Accountability 

Section  301  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion control  Act  of  1946  (31  UJB.C.  866;  60 
Stot.  600)  is  amended  by  striking  "and  (4)  * 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  (6) "  and 
adding  "National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration" at  the  end  thereof. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ,     .    ,      i, 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  nec- 
essary technical  and  clerical  changes  in 
the  engrossment  of  the  biU  Just  passed. 
S.  3706.  ^    ^^. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  many  per- 
sons who  have  contributed  to  the  passage 
of  this  very  signiflcent  legislation.  To 
Senator  Warren  Maonuson,  Senator 
NoRRis  Cotton,  and  Senator  Winston 
Prouty  I  reiterate  my  earUer  comments. 
The  bipartisan  effort  associated  with  this 
bill  has  been  incredible.  I  want  to  also 
express  my  personal  gratitude  to  the  fine 
staff  members  who  have  spent  so  many 
long  hours  trying  to  fashion  legislation 
which  would  be  workable  and  at  the  same 
time  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  especially  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
A.  Daniel  O'Neal,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Counsel  for  the  committee;  Mr. 
Henri  Rush  and  Mr.  J.  Paul  MaUoy, 
counsels  for  the  minority. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  dealt  with  this  extremely  Im- 
iwrtant  measure  swiftly  and  most  thor- 
oughly. It  concerned  nothing  less  vital 
than  assistance  for  the  national  rail  pas- 
senger system.  Its  efQcient  disposition 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  its  expert 
handling  by  the  dlstingiiished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk)  .  Joining  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnxtson).  Senator  Habtki 
led  the  Senate  discussion  in  a  most  ex- 
emplary manner.  His  leadership  waa 
greatly  appreciated. 

But  the  chairman  as  well  Is  to  be 
highly  cwnmended.  Senator  Maontison 
has  again  performed  an  outstanding 
public  service  for  lending  his  meaning- 
ful and  most  effective  support  to  this 
proposal.  The  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  deserves 
our  commendation  as  well  for  the  flue 
manner  In  which  he  added  to  the  over- 


all debate,  and  for  his  cooperation  and 
imderstanding.  He  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  P«outy) 
contributed  immensely  to  this  remark- 
able success.  „».  J 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  played  a  vital  role. 
His  cooperation,  I  might  say,  permitted 
the  ready  acceptance  of  this  bill  by  the 
Senate.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  his 
great  contribution  on  this  measure. 

Others  too  added  to  the  debate.  Not- 
able were  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Piarson)  and 
those  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennidy). 

The  Senate  has  once  again  exhibited 
its  vrtllingness  to  respond  effectively  to 
its  legislative  chores.  Today  It  did  so  on 
a  highly  important  measure.  I  wish  to 
commend  each  Senator  for  his  participa- 
tion and  cooperation.  ^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Preside*.  I  welcome 
the  Senate's  action  today  m  approving 
legislation  to  upgrade,  continue,  and  im- 
prove vital  rail  passenger  service  in  this 
coimtry. 

With  this  legislation,  the  "Railroad 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,"  I  believe 
we  have  provided  the  necessary  frame- 
work that  will  enable  America's  railroads 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  new  era.  As 
the  Nation's  highways  and  airways  reach 
points  of  critical  congestion,  that  chal- 
lenge clearly  demands  that  American 
railroads  find  new  opportunities  to  regsdn 
lost  patronage  and  to  attract  new  riders. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  its  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  especially  by  the 
role  both  have  played  in  making  the 
"Railroad  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970" 
possible. 

Basic  to  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  Is  its 
mandate  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  develop  a  national  rail  pas- 
senger system  to  halt  passenger  discon- 
tinuances and  to  bring,  for  the  first  time. 
Federal  coordination  to  the  task  of  iden- 
tifying cities  between  which  passenger 
train  service  is  to  operate.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  this  plan  would  consider,  as 
matters  of  equal  importance,  questions 
affecting  the  quality  of  passenger  service, 
including  accommodations  to  be  provid- 
ed, the  number  of  trains  to  be  operated, 
and  scheduling  convenience. 

Once  established,  the  national  rail  pas- 
senger system  would  be  implemented 
through  a  new  and  innovative  corporate 
structure  which  would  be  authorized  to 
own  operate,  manage,  tmd  contract  with 
existing  railroads  for  the  maintenance 
and  improv«nent  of  rail  pa*s«iger  serv- 
ice Researoh  and  development  In  new 
and  modem  raU  passenger  techniques 
would  be  specifically  authorised  and 
encouraged. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  this  ef- 
fort, provided  by  this  bill,  is  substan- 
tial. Some  $40  million  for  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  railroad  passengw  serv- 
ice would  be  immediately  available.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  would 
provide  $60  million  in  loan  guarantees 
for  the  purchase  and  rehabilitation  of 
rolling  stock,  and  $75  million  In  loans 
and  guarantees  over  a  5-year  period  for 
Federal  assistance  to  the  railroads  In 
the  operation  of  raU  passenger  service. 


In  1965.  I  cosponsored  and  worked 
actively  for  the  enactment  of  the  Hl^ 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act,  the 
legislation  which  already  has  made  pos- 
sible the  New  York-to-Washlngton 
"Metroliner"  and  its  turbo-powered 
counterpart  now  operating  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  Pennsylvanians,  both 
through  the  Budd  Co.  at  Philadelphia 
and  General  Electric's  extensive  facili- 
ties in  the  Commonwealth,  are  partic- 
ularly proud  of  the  major  role  they  have 
played  in  the  success  of  the  "Metroliner" 
project.  Proof  is  available  that  the  con- 
cept of  rail  passenger  service  need  not 
disappear  in  this  country.  Properly  en- 
couraged, especially  In  highly  popu- 
lated rail  corridors,  it  can  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  today's  passage 
of  the  "Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970"  as  a  timely  and  logical  exten- 
sion of  action  already  begim.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  now  move  quickly  on  this  bill  so 
that  the  promise  of  a  rail  passenger 
transportation  system  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  new  decades  can  be- 
come a  reality. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  no  comments 
that  I  have  to  mtike  on  this  legislation 
would  be  complete  If  I  did  not  pay  the 
very  highest  tribute  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  . 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  his  efforts 
in  working  to  effect  a  compromise  accept- 
able to  the  adminlstratiwi.  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  to  the  unions  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

If  there  is  one  man  to  whom  credit 
should  go  for  the  favorable  action  that 
this  body  has  tiOien  today,  it  is  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  VCTmont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  . 

This  Senate,  this  Nation,  and.  above 
all,  the  people  of  Vermont,  can  take 
pride  in  knowing  that  a  man,  such  as 
Senator  Prouty,  represents  them  and  has 
their  interests  at  heart. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
(^mmittee,  I  again  applaud  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Prouty. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  Inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  if 
he  can  advise  us,  concerning  the  sched- 
ule for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  rest 
of  the  week.  If  possilde. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
anticipated  that  following  the  disposal 
of  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
AdministraUon.  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness will  be  Calendar  No.  842.  HJl.  15945. 
an  act  to  authorize  apswoprtations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
putmesrt  of  Commerce:  and  ioUcmtDg 
that,  the  coast  guard  autlioriaation  bill, 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AJiL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjoomment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 


S) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ALLOTT  TOMORROW 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    I   ask 
consent  that,  at  the 
prayer     tomorrow,     the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
lott;    be  recognized  for  not 
1  hour  and  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 


insJiimous 
conclusijn  of  the 


STATEMElfTS 


CONSIDERATION 
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pro  tem- 
ordered. 


With  his  consent,  I  ask  unsuiimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  be  substi- 
tuted as  a  conferee  on  this  bill  in  place 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


distinguished 

(Mr.  Al- 

to  exceed 


so 


pro  tem- 
ordered. 


DUR- 
OF 

BUSINESS 


LIMITATION  ON 
INO     THE 

ROUTINE      MORNING 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  Unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  concluson  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  fron  Colorado 
(Mr.  AixoTT)  tomorrow,  therj  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  rou  ine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
INO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  a  limitation  of  3  min- 
utes on  statements.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PreBident.  for 
the  further  information  of  the  Senate, 
It  Is  anticipated,  barring  obje<;tions,  that 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Blswimun  to 
the  Supreme  Court  will  be  UXen  up  on 
Monday  next. 

That  Is  about  the  extent  ^f  the  pro- 
gram. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRI SIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OP  BULS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  w^re  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  M^.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 
On  May  1.  1970: 

S.  3253.  An  act  to  provide  thai  the  Pederal 
Office   Biilldlng   aad    United   States    Oourt- 
house  In  Cblcago.  m..  shall  b*  named  the 
"Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  Building." 
On  May  4.  1070:  I 

S.  1988-  An  act  to  authorize  ihe  Secret*ry 
of  the  InterlOT'  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
Praocls  Asbury  statue,  and  fof-  other  pur- 
poees. 


'1 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  rJEFERRED 

Aa  In  executive  session,  Ithe  Presid- 
ing OCBcer  (Mr.  Eaglbtoi*)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  nomi- 
nation of  J.  Richard  Lucas,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Ctmmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


CHANGE  IN  CONFiilEES 

Mr.  WILIilAMB  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  BtfDMtor  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bdt- 
NXTT)  was  appoixxted  as  a  conferee  on 
HJl.  14465,  the  airports  bljl.  The  con- 
ference committee  is  meeting  this  sifter- 
noon,  and  the  Senator  fronTutah  Is  out 
of  town  on  official  business. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Proposed   Legislation  To  Attthorizi  Rzim- 

BtmSEMENT      FOR       QTJABTXRS       FOR      CMtTAIN 

Mkkbzrs  or  THX  Naval  Sixvice 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize reimbursement  for  expenses  Incurred 
In   obtaining  quarters  by  certain  members 
of  the  naval  service  on  sea  duty  who  are  de- 
prived of  their  quarters  aboard  ship,  and  for 
other  purposes   (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  Providino  for  Promo- 
noK  or  Ctbtatn   OmcxRS  in  the  Naval 
Resxrvx 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  5891  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  providing  for  the  consideration 
for  promotion  and  the  promotion  of  certain 
officers  in  the  Naval  Reserve  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relatino  to  Assign - 
KENT  or  Lineal  Position  to  Certain  Or- 
rxcnw  or  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   amend   section   6604   of  title   10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  assignment  of  lineal 
position  to  certain  officers  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps    (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per): to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  4  Tear   Extension   or  Law   Per- 
icrrriNc  Foreign  Nationals  of  Countries 
Absibttnc  United  States  in  Vietnam  To 
Attend  the  Trees  Service  Academies 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to    amend    the    existing    provisions    of    law 
which  permit  persons  from  countries  assist- 
ing the  United  States  in  Vietnam  to  receive 
instruction  at  the  VS.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,    and    to    extend    for   a    temporary 
period  the  existing  provisions  of  that  law, 
and  lor  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing  paper):    to   the   Committee   on    Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  Actual  Procurement  Receipts 
FO«  BlEOiCAL  Stockpile  of  Ctvil  Defense 
Emebgenct  Supplies  and  Equipment 
Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  actual  procurement  receipts  for  med- 
ical stockpUe  of  dvU  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purposes  for  the  quarter 


ended  March  31,  1970:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Donation  bt  Navt  of  Locomo- 
tive to  the  Blackberht  Creek  Railway 
Historical  Societt 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  in- 
formation of  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  donate  one  locomotive,  diesel-elec- 
trlc.  to  the  Blackberry  Creek  Railway  His- 
torical Society.  Inc..  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Board  of  Governors,  Federal 
Reserve  Stbtem 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  calendar  year  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  of  Grants  for  Basic  SciENnric 

Research,  Department  or  DsrENSE 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  showing  grants  for  basic  scientific  re- 
search made  by  the  Department  to  non- 
profit institutions  during  calendar  year  1969 
(with  an  acoompan3rlng  report) ;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Government  Gyrations. 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  OsmptroUer  General  of 
the  United  SUtee.  transmlctlng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  questionable  Justifica- 
tion and  looee  administration  of  the  special 
ooet-of- living    allowance    paid    to    certain 
civilian  employees  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Department  of  State,  dated  May  5.  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  CJom- 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed    Legislation    Pbohibiting    Unau- 
thorized Use  or  the  Character  "Johnnt 
Horizon" 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of   proposed 
legislation  to  prevemt  unauthorized  use  of 
the    character    "Johnny    Horizon."   and   for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  CJonunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
Third  Preterence  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of   Justice,   transmitting,   pursuant   to   law. 
reports    relating    to    third    preference    and 
sixth    preference    classifications    for    certain 
aliens   (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiclaxy. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  (Claeitt  the  Law 
Relating   to    Salary    Protection   in    the 
Post  Office  Department 
A    letter    from    the    Postmaster    General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlation 
to  clarify  the  law  relating  to  salary  protec- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


PETITIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia)  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  Resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  No.  78 
(By  Senators  Curran.  Anderson,  Azrael.  Bai- 
ley. Bertier.  BertorelU,  Bishop,  Brubaker, 
Byron.  Clark,  CJonnelly.  Conroy,  Cook. 
Emanuel.  Frtedler.  Hall.  Hughes.  Manning, 
McOuirk.  Pine.  Bchwelnhaut.  and  Stein- 
berg) 

Senate  ReeoluUon  strongly  protesting  the 
treottment  of  American  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians held  prisoner  by  North  Vietnam  and  by 
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the  National  Uberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  calling  upon  them  to  comply  with 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention. 

Whereas.  More  than  1.400  members  of  the 
US.  Armed  Forces,  plus  35  clvlUans  are 
known  or  beUeved  to  be  prisoners  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Uberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  conflict 
m  Southeast  Asia:  and 

Whereas.  The  families  of  forty-nine  of 
these  servicemen  are  residents  of  the  State 
of  Maryland:  and 

Whereas.  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  have 
repeatedly  refused  to  release  the  names  of 
the  prisoners  that  they  hold,  to  allow  Inspec- 
tion of  prison  facilities  by  neutral  parties, 
to  permit  a  regular  exchange  of  mall  between 
prisoners  and  their  families,  to  release  seri- 
ously 111  or  injured  prisoners,  and  to  engage 
in  negotiations  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners; 

and 

Whereas.  These  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
enemv  are  In  direct  and  flagrant  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  prisoners  which  North  Vietnam 
has  ratified  and  by  which  It  Is  bound:  and 
Whereas,  The  refusal  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Uberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  Identify  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  civilians  who  are 
In  their  custody  has  caused  Immeasurable 
distress,  agony  and  uncertainly  In  the  hearts 
of  their  loved  ones;  and 

Whereas,  All  evidence  Indicates  inhumane 
treatment  of  United  States  servicemen  and 
civilians  by  their  captors,  which  violates 
fundamental  standards  of  human  decency 
and  deviates  from  civilized  concepts  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  The  twenty-first  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  on  13  Septem- 
ber 1969.  approved  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0  a 
resolution  calling  on  all  parties  to  armed  con- 
flicts to  prevent  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  The  House  of  Representatives,  on 
15  December,  1969,  adopted  by  a  roU  call 
vote  of  405  to  0  a  resolution  caUing  on  North 
Vletruim  and  the  National  UberaUon  Front 
of  South  Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention:  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  of  America  has 
always  abided  by  these  provisions;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  On 
behalf  of  the  residents  of  the  State  and 
United  States  citizens  generally,  strongly 
protests  the  treatment  of  American  service- 
men and  ClvlUans  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Uberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  calls  on  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  reqiUrements  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  and  endorses  efforts  by  the 
United  States  Government,  the  United  Na- 
tions the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
leaders  and  peoples  of  the  wortd  toward 
attaining  that  objective;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  all  Maryland  Senators,  all  Maryland 
Congressmen,  and  WllUam  Michael  Tolley. 
1206  Briggs-Chaney  Road.  SUver  Spring, 
Maryland. 

Read  and  adopted. 

By  the  Senate.  March  27, 1970. 

By  order,  Oden  Bowie,  Secretary. 

William  S.  James, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Oden  Bowie, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  support  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEDCKR).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  tne 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows: 


resolutions  Memorializing  the  Prestoent 
OF  the  UNrrED  States,  the  Congress  of 
THE  Untted  States,  and  the  SECBrrABX  or 
State  in  Support  of  the  State  of  Israel 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of     Massachusetts    memorializing    the 


Whereas.  The  United  States  of  America  was 
the  first  foreign  power  to  recognize  the  new 
State  of  Israel  In  1948  and  since  that  time  has 
maintained  with  the  State  of  Israel  common 
friendship,  cooperation  and  an  identity  of 
interest  m  the  alms  of  democratic  govern- 

noent:  and  j__ 

Whereas,  Israel  Is  the  sole  bastion  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  Bast  and  the  staunch  and 
tested  friend  of  the  United  States  and  lU 
presence  In  the  Middle  East:  and 

Whereas.  The  Identity  of  interests  bertween 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Israel 
flourished  and  were  secured  under  the  bi- 
partisan poUcy  at  all  successive  admlnlstra- 
Uons  since  1948;  and 

Whereas  Israel,  vrtthout  the  utilization  of 
a  single  foreign  soldier,  Is  resisting  the  com- 
munist thrust  into  the  Middle  East;  and 

Whereas.  Recent  poUcy  statements  of  the 
State  Department  and  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration m  Washington  denote  a  reversal 
of  that  poUcy  of  mutual  trust,  cooperation 
and  the  pursuit  of  common  goals  in  dlsre- 
eard  of  the  realities  of  the  historical  per- 
speotives.  poUUcs  and  physical  necesslUcs  of 
Israel's  present  posture  In  the  Middle  East; 

Whereas.  Such  reversal  of  policy  by  the 
State  Department  threatens  a  grave  mjusUce 
to  a  friend  and  ally  and  the  destrucUon  of 
our  self  interest  in  the  Middle  East;  now, 
therefore,  he  It  ^  ■, 

Resolved   That  the  Iitassachusetts  General 
Court  calls'  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
to    once    again    recognize    and    reaffirm    Its 
commitment  to  a  peace  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  arrived  at  only  by  direct 
negotlaUons  between  the  two  parties  directly 
ooncerned,   and  by  the  recognition  by  the 
Arab  States  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
of  Israel;  to  declare  and  affirm  as  basic  pol- 
icy that  whUe  the  United  States  is  desirous 
of  being  a  friend  to  all  naUons  of  the  Middle 
Bast  that  it  will  not  purchase  this  friendship 
at  the  cost  of  a  holocaust  in  the  SWte  or 
Urael:   and   to  declare  a  restriction  on  the 
sale  of  arms  to  Iswiel  cannot  be  Imposed  by 
the  United  SUtes  so  long  as  tiie  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nations  do  not  recognize  a  similar 
duty   to  restrict   their  contribution  ^   the 
esoaltttion  of  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
Baat  by  wholesale  oommltment  of  offensive 
arms   to  the  Arab  States,  In  any  event,  to 
insure  that  Israel's  capacity  to  defend  herseii 
without  the  requisite  that  foreign  troops  in 
tervene  be  maintained  in  its  complete  integ- 
rity; and  be  it  further 

Rissolved,  That  copies  ot  this  Joint  rtmoin- 
tlon  be  fOTwarded  by  the  Secwrtary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
UnKed  States,  the  MassachusetU  members 
at  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
Senate,  adopted.  AprU  13,  1970. 

Norman  L.  Pidoeon,  ClerK. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, April  ai,  1970. 

Waixace  C.  Mills,  Clerfc. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment:  ..  i.„  », 

S  2991  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Act  establish- 
ing Federal  agricultural  services  in  Guam 
(Rept.  No.  91-S44). 

By  Mr  AIKEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: ,  ,  _.,v 

H  R.  5554.  An  act  to  provide  a  special  miut 
program  for  children  (Rept.  No.  91-842) . 

By  Mr  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
AgrictUture  and  Forestry,  with  amendment^: 

H  R  14810.  An  act  to  amend  section  602(3) 
and' section  608c (6)  (I)  of  the  AgricxUtural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  production  re- 
search under  markettag  agreement  and  order 
programs  (Rept.  No.  91-843). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H  R  15694.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  est^- 
llshments  for  the  Coast  Guard   (Rept.  No. 

91-846). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Conamlttee  on 
Commerce,    with    amendments: 

HJR  13816.  An  act  to  improve  and  clarify 
certain  Uws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept. 
No.  91-847). 

By  Mr  GRAVEL,  from  the  Conmilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 

H  R  12858.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  funds  awarded  to  the 
Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  by  a 
Judgment  entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
against  the  United  SUtes  (Rept.  No.  91- 
848). 


A  true  copy. 
Atftost : 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commoiuoeatth. 


POISON    PREVENTION    PACKAGING 

ACT  OF  1970— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 

MITTEK  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-845) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 

favorably,  with  amendments,  S.  2162.  the 

Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970, 

as  amended.  _    ^        .        . 

The  purpose  of  S.  2162  is  to  reduce  In- 
juries to.  and  illnesses  of,  young  children 
arising  from  ingestion  of  toxic  or  harm- 
ful substances  customarily  produced  or 
distributed   for    sale    for   consumption, 
use  or  storage  by  individuals  in  or  about 
the  household.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  requiring  house- 
hold substances,  which  are  accessible  to 
young  children  and  which  may  cause  in- 
jury or  illness,  to  be  contained  in  spe- 
cial packaging  that  is  significantly  diffi- 
cult for  children  under  6  years  of  age  to 
open    or    obtain    a    toxic    or    harmful 
amount  of  such  substances  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  but  not  difBcult  for  normal 
adults  to  use  properly.  Special  packag- 
ing is  considered  to  be  practicable  be- 
cause young  children  lack  adult  capabiU- 
Ues  of  strength,  mastery  of  more  complex 
operations  and  dexterity. 

The  scope  of  S.  2162  extesids  across  all 
product  lines  and  types  to  Include  all 
substances  customarily  produced  or  dis- 
tributed for  sale  for  consumption  use^r 
storage  in  or  about  the  household.  T^e 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare  to  detenntoe 
whether  a  substance  should  be  contained 
In  special  packaging  on  the  basis  of  its 
degree  or  nature  of  hazard  to  children. 
It  empowers  the  Secretary  after  con- 
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sultatlon  with  a  technical  advlaory  cwn- 
mittee  to  establish  perfonnan^  stand- 
ards for  special  packaging  de«igned  to 
protect  young  children  against  obtain- 
ing harmful  amounts  of  such  ^ibstance. 
Failure  to  conform  to  special  packaging 
standards  will  result  in  the  substance  be- 
ing deemed  mlsbranded  under  applicable 
provisions    of    the    Federal    Hazardous 
SubsUnces  Act,  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  and  the  Federal  Iiisectlcide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Ac<  and  s\ib- 
ject  to  the  penalties  therem  prescribed. 
Although  special  packaging,  by  defini- 
tion, is  not  to  be  difficult  fqr  normal 
adults  to  use,  the  committee  itecognlzed 
that  elderly  and  handicapped  persons — 
such  as   those  with  infirmities  of  the 
hand — may  experience  particular  prob- 
lems in  opening  special  packaging.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  has  provided 
that  substances  for  which  special  pjack- 
aging  standards  have  been  cBtablished 
may,  nonetheless,  be  marketed  in  one 
size  of  ordinary  container  not  complying 
with  special  packaging  stand^d.  or  If 
dispensed  pursuant  to  prescription,  may 
be  sold  in  ordinary  packagilig  at  the 
purchasers  request,  for  the  ilse  of  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped.  The  single 
size  container  Is  to  bear  a  label  state- 
ment:   "This    package    for    aouseholds 
without  young  children."  I 

The  bill  provides  for  creajtion  of  a 
technical  advisory  committee  composed 
of  members  representative  ot  industry, 
the  public  and  the  scientific  and  medical 
professions  to  advise  the  Secretary  in 
mairing  findings  and  establishing  stand- 
ards for  substances.  I 

Although  the  bill  would  become  effec- 
tive upon  enactment.  It  provides  that  the 
effective  date  of  regulations  will  be  not 
sooner  than  180  days  after  flnftl  promul- 
gation of  regulations.  Moreover,  the  bill 
provides  that  States  may  not  astabUsh  or 
continue  In  effect  standards  not  identical 
with  Federal  standards. 

The  problem  with  which  S.  2162  is 
ccmcemed  Is  doubtless  faml^  to  you 
In  its  general  outlines.  Young  childrm 
are  curious  and  determined  |to  Investi- 
gate their  new  and  exiMmding' world.  But 
they  are  not  experienced  and  they  are 
not  cautious.  Products  that  are  safe  for 
adults  can  be  deadly  for  children  who 
have  not  learned  to  handle  them 
properly.  I 

More  specifically,  children  explore  by 
sampling — and  their  mouths  are  their 
sampling  devices.  They  do  iot  restrict 
their  Intake  to  rocks  and  wprms:  they 
m\i^  sample  medicines  and{  cosmetics, 
drain  cleaners  and  furniture  dollsh.  kero- 
sene and  paint  thinner.  Me<Uclnes  and 
drugs  account  for  about  50  percent  of 
the  cases.  But  examples  of  poisons  are 
legicm.  Ingestion  of  potentially  hazard- 
ous housriiold  substances  is  the  most 
common  medical  emergency  facing 
young  children.  TTiere  were  71,000  inges- 
tions and  4,000  hospttallzatioits  involving 
children  under  5  years  of  age  reported 
to  the  Poiaon  Control  Centers  In  1M8: 
325  children  died  In  1967  |from  these 
causes.  But  the  reported  flgtires  do  not 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  actual 
number  of  emageacles.  and  the  number 
of  deaths  does  not  reveal  the  true  dlmen- 
gV^#  of  the  tragedy.  Bsttxpates  place 
serious  cases  of  Ingestion  between  500,000 


and  2  million.  Mortality  alone  falls  to 
reveal  the  suffering  during  convalescence 
of  children  who  recover  and  the  toll 
paid  by  those  who  are  maimed  for  life. 
I  cannot  forget  a  case  described  In 
oiu-  hearings.  Yoimg  Michael,  18  months, 
got  Into  electric  dishwashing  compound 
one  morning.  His  mother,  who  had  train- 
ing as  a  nurse,  quickly  washed  out  his 
mouth  and  throat,  but  to  no  avaU.  The 
highly  corrosive  product  severely  burned 
his  throat.  He  wm  in  surgery  for  6  hours, 
several  times  close  to  death,  and  to  the 
date  of  the  hearings,  14  months  later, 
was  required  to  return  to  the  hospital  for 
1  of  every  7  days  to  have  dilated  the 
scar  tissue  that  threatens  to  close  off 
his  throat.  Other  witnesses  testified  that 
this  was  not  a  typical  case. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  prop- 
er purpose  of  S.  2162  should  be  not  only 
prevention  of  deaths,  but  also  preven- 
tion of  accidents  themselves.  Immeasur- 
able tragedy  occurs  in  cases  where  the 
child  does  not  die,  but  is  forced  to  imder- 
go  medical  treatment  and.  perhaps,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  with 
some  accident-caused  impairment  of  his 
facilities. 

The  efficacy  of  several  forms  of  exist- 
ing child-resistant  containers  In  pre- 
venting access  to  their  contents  has  been 
established.  For  example,  laboratory 
tests  conducted  with  small,  but  statisti- 
cally sufficient,  numbers  of  children  show 
that  some  types  of  child-resistant  con- 
tainers baffle  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
youngsters  confronted  with  them.  A 
large-scale  field  test  Involving  over 
600,000  containers  and  extending  over  2 
years  has  shown  that  90  percent  of  poi- 
soning due  to  medicines  can  be  prevented 
by  dispensing  medicines  In  chlld-reslst- 
ant  containers. 

In  light  of  this  evidence,  and  mindful 
of  the  failure  of  prior  efforts  to  secure 
widespread  usage  of  child-resistant 
packaging,  the  committee  feels  that 
legislation  is  now  necessary  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  such  packaging  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  We  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  accidental  poisoning  of  yoimg 
children  will  not  be  as  common  a  tragedy 

as  it  is  today.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHwinttR) .  The  report  will  be  received 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar; and  the  report  will  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  sessl(»i,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTIAND,  from  the  Oominltt«« 
on  tb«  Judlcl&ry: 

HArry  A.  Blackmun,  of  Minnwtota.  to  be  an 
Aasoclate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 


BILLS 


AND   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODDCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
dxiced,  read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  3806.  A  blU  to  amend  part  I  of  the  In- 
tentate  Oommeioe  Act.  aa  amended,  to  au- 


thorize railroads  to  publish  rates  for  use  by 
common  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S.  3804.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Constance 
vr.  Daniels;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he  in- 
troduced S.  3803  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  EIASTLAND: 
S.  3805.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Richard  W. 
Tantls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   BtTRDICK    (for  himself,   Mr. 
MrrcALT  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  3806.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment   of    the   Trust    Territory   of   the 
Padflc  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SBIITH  of  lUlnols: 
8.3807.  A  blU  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  of  students  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study 
cultural  heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups 
In  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The   remarks   of   Mr.    Si«th    of    Illinois 
when  he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In 
the  RwroaB  under  the  ^>proprtate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ebvim)  : 
8.  3808.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  assignment   of  students;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3809.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  award  fellowships  to 
persons  preparing  for  environmental  careers; 
to    the    ComnUttee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nei.son  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appears  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beaming.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Leonlda  D.  Lllan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey : 
S.  3811.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenta 
Maria  De  Carazo;  and 

S.  3812.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Catherine  V. 
LaPayette;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3813.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Julia 
and  Park  Tong  Op;  and 

S.  3814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bitten 
Strlpp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3816.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Policy  Act  of  1960,  so  as  to  define  the 
consideration  to  be  paid  for  taking  of  prop- 
erty for  public  purposes  along  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ervin)  : 
S.  J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  attendance  of 
students  at  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when  he 
Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
In  the  Rtcord  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^_^__ 

S.  3803— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  RAILROADS  TO 
PUBLISH  RATES  FOR  USE  BY  COM- 
MON CARRIERS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  Improve  freight  trans- 
portation service  In  this  country.  With 
all  of  our  capacity  for  the  movement  of 
goods,  there  has  developed  in  recent 
years  a  near-crisis  In  the  transportation 
of  ffT"*n  shipments  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  iB  the  lack  of  cowdlnatlon  among 
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the  various  types  of  carriers.  The  bill 
which  I  am  Introducing  will  authorize 
railroads  to  publish  rates  for  use  by 
other  common  carriers— motor,  water 
and  freight  forwarder.  This  should  be 
particularly  helpful  in  the  case  of  freiKnt 
forwarders,  whose  activities  are  baslca^^ly 
limited  to  the  smaU-shipment  field  but 
who  have  not  been  given  the  same  fleja- 
billty  as  others  carriers  In  dealing  with 

the  railroads.  _x...i.  *„ 

I  view  this  legislation  as  Important  to 
the  achievement  of  two  goals  that  ajre  in 
the  public  Interest:  First,  and  most  Im- 
portant, It  will  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new,  competitive  common  carrier 
services  specifically  geared  to  the  needs 
of   the   small   shipment   transportation 
market,  a  market  that  has  long  be«n 
squeezed  between  the  decreasing  quality 
of  service  and  Increasing  costs.  Second 
It  will  provide  additional  opportunities 
for  railroads  and  freight  forwarders,  who 
have  cooperated  closely  for  more  than  a 
century,  to  render  better  services  to  small 

shinners.  . 

TT^  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BYRB  of  Virginia) .  The  bill  ^ 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (S.  3803)  to  amend  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  railroadsto  pub- 
lish rates  for  use  by  common  carriers  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  COTTON,  wasrecelved. 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


8  3807— INTRODUCTItW^OT  T^ 
ETHNIC  HERTTAGE  STUDIES  CEN- 
TERS ACT  OF  1970 


Mr  SMTTH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
last  Sunday.  May  3.  It  was  my  honor  to 
Join  wiUi  tiie  many  fine  Ameri^ns  of 
Polish  descent  in  Illinois  in  celebrating 
the  179th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution.  Unfortu- 
nately Polish  Constitutional  Independ- 
ence was  short  Uved.  Poland  wm  i^- 
titioned  by  Russia.  Austila,  and  Rru^ 
in  1795.  a  mere  4  years  later  She  re- 
gained her  independence  but  briefly  be- 
tween Uie  two  World  Wars.  The  dream 
of  freedom  and  liberty  survives  In  the 
hearts  of  Poles  around  the  world. 

America  has  been  indebted  to  Poland 
since  the  founding  of  our  own  Nation. 
Prom  Koeciuszko,  and  Pulaski  to  the 
present  the  pafalotism  and  contributions 
of  the  Polish  people  have  helped  to  cre- 
ate Uie  greatiiess  that  is  the  United 
States.  Ten  million  Americans  claim 
Polish  anoestar.  They  are  proud  of  their 
cultural  heritage.  They  have  reason  to 

be  proud. 

Polish  Americans  form  but  one  s^- 
ment  of  tiie  polyeUmic  nature  of  the 
American  people.  Across  this  co^try 
Americans  whose  families  came  from 
Poland,  China,  Estonia,  and  Greece,  m- 
deed  from  aU  comers  of  the  world,  still 
celebrate  their  native  hoUdays.  working 
to  preserve  their  own  cultural  heritages 
and  the  contritoutions  each  has  majte  to 
the  fabric  of  American  cultural  life. 

To  recognize  and  preserve  our  national 
cultiire.  I  rise,  today.  ^-  President  to 
introduce  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Centers  Act  of  1970.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  blU  to  provide  the  study  centers  for 
CXVI BOl— Part  11 


training  teachers  and  developing  curric- 
ulums  to  enable  our  elemenUry  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  give  our  young  people 
a  more  balanced  view   of    their   total 

heritage.  .    .    ^^ 

Despite  the  impression  created  by 
many  of  our  lextbooks,  this  country  was 
not  created,  settied.  and  tamed  by  the 
efforts  of  any  one  people  or  group  of 
people.  The  building  of  this  Nation  re- 
quired the  mingled  sweat  from  the  brows 
of  Asians.  Africans,  and  Europeans  alike. 
As  the  memories  grow  dim  and  the  lan- 
guages are  lost  a  sense  of  Identity  with 
the  American  dream  is  lost. 

The  establishment  of  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Centers  would  keep  aUve  and  dis- 
seminate what  this  country  owes  to  the 
nations  of  the  worid.  It  will  restore  to  the 
curriculums  an  understanding  of  the  co- 
operative effort  and  spirit  of  competition 
which  have  made  13  colonies  into  the 
richest,  strongest,  and  most  diverse  coun- 
try in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  tiie  text  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Centers  Act  of  1970  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALF) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  biU  will  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

The  biU  (S.  3807)  to  provide  a  program 
to  improve  the  opportunity  of  students 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
study  cultural  heritages  of  the  major 
etiinic  groups  in  the  Nation,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie,  referred  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Centers  Act  of  1970." 

Sbc  3  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  title: 
"TITLK  IX— ETHNIC  HERITAOB  STUDIES 
CENTERS 

"BTAT«M»NT  OF  POLICT 

'•SBC  901.  Thla  title  Is  enacted  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  heterogeneous  composlUon  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  fact  that  In  a  mulU-ethnlc 
society   a  greater  understanding  of  the  con- 
trtbuUons  of  one's  own  heritage  and  those  of 
one's   feUow   cltiaens   can   contribute   to   a 
more  harmonious,  patriotic,  and  commlttwd 
DODUlace  It  la  further  enacted  m  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  all  students  In  •l«n«^- 
tary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  leam  about 
the  differing  and   unique  contributions  to 
the  national  heritage  made  by  each  «*^5^ 
groxm.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  tiUe  to  SMist 
schools  and  school  systems  In  affordUig  eaob 
of  their   students  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  nature  of  his  own  cultural  hw- 
Itage  and  thoee  In  which  he  has  an  Interest, 
^  to  study  the  contributions  of  these  fore- 
bears to  the  Nation.  

"XTHIOC  H«aiTAOB  BTUOIia  (XKTOB 

"SBC  90a.  The  Cotnmltmloner  Is  authoriaed 
to  arrange  throu^  grants  and  private  non- 
profit educational  agencies  and  organisattoM 
for  the  establishment  and  opeiatiKm  of  a 
number  of  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centm. 
reflecting  tixe  readUy  identtllaWe  eUmlc 
Sou^ri^pre-«it«l  m  the  PopuUtton  of  the 
IKdtod  SUtes.  Bach  such  Center  ahaU  carry 


on  activities  reUted  to  a  single  cxUture  or 
regional  group  of  ciUtures. 
"acTivum  OF  «tkkio  hbutacx  studos 

CXNTBS 

"Sk:.  903.  Each  Center  provided  for  xuidw 
this  title  shall —  ^  ,    , 

"(1)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which 
deal  with  the  history,  geography,  society, 
economy,  literature,  art,  music,  drama,  lan- 
guage, and  general  culture  of  the  group  with 
which  the  Center  Is  concerned,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  that  ethnic  group  to  the  Ameri- 
can heritage,  ^  _.  ,    ».„ 

"(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to 
permit  their  use  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  throughout  the  Nation,  and 

"(3)  provide  training  for  persons  utiUzlng 
or  preparing  to  utilize  the  curriculum  ma- 
terials  developed  under  this  tltte. 

"ADMUnSTBATIVK  PEOV1SIOK8 

•'S»c  904.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  shaU  make  arrangements 
which  will  utUlze  (1)  the  research  facilities 
and  personnel  of  colleges  and  universities, 
(2)  the  special  knowledge  of  ethnic  groups 
m  local  commiMilttes  and  of  foreign  stu- 
dents pursuing  their  education  In  thU  coun- 
try, and  (3)  the  expertise  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers. 

"(h)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  thU 
title  may  be  tised  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing,  equipping,  and  operating 
the  Centers.  Including  the  cost  of  research 
materials  and  resources,  academic  consult- 
ante  and  the  cost  of  training  of  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  funds  may  also  be  used  to 
provide  stipends  (In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  «g^- 
tlons  of  the  commissioner)  to  mdlvlduiUs 
receiving  traUilng  In  sudi  Centers.  Including 
allowances  for  dependents. 

•'ATJTHOanBATION  OF  AFP«0P«lATI01fa 

"Sk:  906.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  tltie  for  the  flsoa 
fear  ending  June  SO,  1970,  Uie  «um,o' 
»10  000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year_  ending 
June  30, 1971,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000. 


S  3809— INTRODUCTION  OT^^- 
RONMENTAL  CAREER  FELLOW- 
SHIPS ACT 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Environmental  Career  P^owship  Act 
This  blU  authorizes  a  program  of  feUow- 
ship  grants  to  enable  persons  preparing 
for  environmentol  careers  to  P"™^ 
graduate  or  professional  courses  of  stiidy 
to  institiitiocs  of  higher  education  In  all 
regions  of  the  Nation. 

In  attaddng  the  problems  of  our 
environment,  a  substantially  U^rcased 
supply  of  professional  skills  will  be 
neSS  in  Uxe  coming  years.  We  must 
prompUy  undertake  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  to  acquire  these  skills 
in  the  Nation's  universities. 

A^urvey  printed  in  the  May  1967 
issue  of  Occupational  Outiook  Quarteriy 
projected  an  increase  in  State  and  local 
requirements  for  sanitation  ^ftn«i^ 
hvdrologlsts.  chemists,  and  Wologl^ 
S>m  nToOO  persons  In  1965  to  320.000 
persons  In  1975.  Those  estimates  project 
a  doubling  in  a  10-year  period  just  for 
skilled  personnel  needed  in  efforts  to 
clean  up  poUuted  streams  and  rivera 
Those  figures  do  not  take  ^to  aoowmt 
many  other  professional  fields  which 
must  expand  rapidly  In  order  to  m- 
able  the  Nation  to  mwlntjUn  a  Uvable 
envlroninent. 
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The  legislation  I  am  Introduciiig  today 
provides    not    only    for    fellowships    to 
enable  persons  to  pursue   graduate  or 
professional  studies  in  pt^!«u:ation  for 
environmental  careers,  but  also  author- 
izes   program    development    grruits    to 
assist    universities    in    developing    and 
strengthening  high  quality  proeirams  of 
professional  and  graduate  study  for  per- 
sons devoting  their  Uve  to  environmental 
careers.    These    program    devejlopment 
grants  are  designed  to  help  c 
expand  programs  in  all  regioi 
United  States — not  merely  a  fe 
at  a  handful  of  universities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  un: 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFIC 
Eagletoni  .  The  bill  will  be  rec 
appropriately  referred;  and,  wl 
jection,  the  bill  will  be  printe 
Record.  , 

The  bill   (S.  3809)    to  auth Arize  the 
Commissioner   of   Education   tb   award 
fellowships  to  persons  preparing  for  en- 
virormiental  careers.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordeted  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folio 
s.  3809 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a 
Representatives    of    the    Vnitei 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
Act  may   be   cited   as   the   "Env 
Career  yeUowshlpe  Act". 

AWASO   or  nOXOWSHlFS 

Ssc  2  The  Commissioner  of  Exiucatlon  Is 
authorized  to  award  fellowships  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  th^  Act  for 
graduate  or  professional  study  f^r  persons 
who  plan  to  pursue  environmental  careers, 
in  such  fields  as  ecology,  hydrology,  chem- 
Lstry,  biology,  and  engineering  related  to  the 
control  of  environmental  poUutloa. 
AixocATioK  or  rn.Low8KiPS 

Sec  3  The  Commissioner  sh»ll  allocate 
fellowships  under  this  Act  amo^  instltu- 
Uons  of  higher  education  wltM  programs 
arwroved  under  the  provisions  M  this  Act 
for  the  use  of  Individuals  accepteti  for  study 
in  such  programs.  In  such  manner  and  ac- 
cording to  such  plan  as  will  lnao<ar  as  prac- 
ticable provide  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  such  feUowahlps  throughout  all  regions 
of  the  NaUon.  j 

Appiovju.  or  paocKAM* 
Sk:  4  The  Commissioner  ma|  approve  a 
program  of  study  as  eligible  f or !  feUowshlps 
under  this  Act  ooly  upon  appllcfUon  by  an 
maUtutlon  of  higher  educatlofl  and  only 
upon  his  finding—  I 

( 1 )  that  such  program  has  as  a  iprlnclpal  or 
significant  objective  the  educatlo»i  of  persons 
for  environmental  careers,  including  profes- 
sional or  technical  occupaUona  for  which 
there  Is  a  significant  need  in  enrtronmental 
fields. 

(2)  that  such  program  wUl  expand  oppor- 
tunltlea  for  persons  to  undertake  graduate  or 
professional  study  In  preparaHon  for  en- 
vironmental careers:  , 

(3)  that  such  program  Is  in  effect  and  of 
high  quaUty,  or  can  readily  Oe  put  Into 
effect  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
of  high  quality:  1 

(4)  that  the  institution  provides  satis- 
factory assurance  thst  It  wUl  recommend  to 
the  CommlMloner,  for  the  awam  of  fellow- 
ships under  thU  Act.  only  perso^  who  have 
demonstrated  to  the  satlsfacttoa  of  the  in- 
stitution a  scrlotu  Intent  to  pursue  an  en- 
TlronmenUl  career  upon  coo^pletlng  the 
program: 


(5)  that  such  Institution  agrees  to  accept 
the  co8t-of-educatlon  allowance  provided 
under  section  6(b)  of  this  Act  In  lieu  of  any 
tuition  or  fees  which  would  otherwise  be 
charged  to  fellowship  recipients  for  their 
course  of  study. 
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PKOCRAM  DEVBLOPMXNT  GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  expand  the  number  of 
opportunities  for  graduate  and  professional 
study  for  persons  preparing  to  serve  In  en- 
vironmental careers  and  to  achieve  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  high 
quality  programs  offering  such  opportunities, 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  developing  or  strengthening  programs  of 
graduate  or  professional  study  which  meet, 
or  as  a  result  of  the  assistance  received  un- 
der this  section  will  be  enabled  to  meet, 
the  requirements  for  an  approved  fellowship 
program  In  accordance  with  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

STIPENDS  AND  COST-Or-EDtJCATlON  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this  Act 
such  stipends  (Including  such  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such 
persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (In  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
section (a) )  pay  to  the  InstltuUon  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  a  cost-of-educatlon  al- 
lowance of  such  amount  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  comparable  fed- 
erally supported  programs. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPalATIONS 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•50.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  tlOO .000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  HSO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  1200.000.000  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (tico-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourtlis  of  the  several 
States : 

"ARTICLE   — 

"Section  1.  No  student  shall  be  assigned  or 
compeUed  to  attend  any  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  naUonal  origin,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  equality  In  attendance  or  In- 
creased attendance  or  reduced  attendance, 
at  any  such  school,  of  persons  of  one  or  more 
particular  races,  creeds,  colors,  or  national 
origins;  and  no  school  district,  school  zone,  or 
attendance  unit,  by  whatever  name  Itnown, 
shall  be  established,  reorganized  or  main- 
tained for  any  such  purpose,  provided  that 
nothing  contained  In  this  article  shaU  pre- 
vent the  assignment  of  a  pupil  In  the  man- 
ner requested  or  authorized  by  his  parents 
or  guardian. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  198— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PROPOSING  AN  AMEND- 
MENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  RE- 
LATINQ  TO  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF 
STUDENTS  AT  PUBLIC  ELEMEN- 
TARY OR  SECONDARY  SCHOOI^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervdj)  ,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  attendance  of  students  at  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Eaglbton).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (B.J.  Res.  198) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  attendance  of  students  at  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Thttrmond  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ervin),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.  2193 

Mr.  Mc(jrOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr. 
Williams),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNcs)  be  added  as  a  sponsor  of  S.  2193, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3780 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3760,  to  provide  for  a  Commission 
on  Transportation  Regulatory  Agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  404— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABUSH  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
DISORDERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  404)  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity Disorders,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  submitted  the  resolution  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

8.   RXS.    S90 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  399. 
relating  to  the  creation  of  a  World  En- 
viromnent  Institute  to  aid  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  solving  their  com- 
mon environmental  problems. 


x: 

X 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALF).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  6.  1970.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enroUed  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion :  ^      , 

S  3007.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ta-ansfer 
of  the  Brown  unit  of  the  ^"^  Belknap  In- 
dian irrigation  project  on  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Iteservatlon,  Mont.,  to  the  landown- 
ers within  the  unit:  ^rfMr,» 

S  3435.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  "trUclng 
of  medals  In  commemoration  in  compleUon 
of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain.  Oa., 
depicting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy:  and 

8  J  RM  193.  Joint  Resolution  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  James  Edwin  Webb  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  CERTAIN  I^^UCA- 
TIONAL  PROGRAMS  —  AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    613 

Mr  PELL  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  ttie 
bUl  (S.  3151)  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  under- 
standing of  policies  and  support  of  activ- 
ities designed  to  enhance  environmental 
quality  and  maintain  ecological  balance, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he 
sidamitted  the  amendment  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  Uie  ^propriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    614 

Mr  CRANSTON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bUl  3151,  supra,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  PERSONS  IN  OVi3l- 
Co!^  OBSTACLES  TO  SU;^LE 
EMPLOYMENT— AMENDMENTS 


ABCXNDMZNTS    N08.    615    THROUGH    617 

Mr   JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  has  been  conducting 
hearings  on  the   administration's  pro- 
posed new  Manpower  Training  Act  (B. 
2838)  which  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate. 
The  act  would  establish  the  basis  for  a 
major  decentralization  of  the  admiriis- 
tration  of  Federal  manpower  training 
programs  as  States  and  localities  show 
an  abUity  to  provide  the  necessaiy  serv- 
ices. It  recognizes  the  need  to  Jet  tiiose 
on  the  local  level  determine  the    mix 
of  manpower  services  that  will  best  serve 
their  areas:  and  as  in  the  case  of  wd- 
SS    refor^.    the    administration    has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  effort  to  provide 
more  services  to  benefit  the  poor. 

However,  there  are  areas  for  Improve- 
ment which  are  being  developed  and  I 
6haU  offer  amendments  to   deal  with 


these  as  the  bill  Is  considered  by  the  sub 

"'^SSn^i  introduced  the  Manpower 
Training  Act.  I  indicated  that  one  of  tJie 
matters  that  the  committee  would  have 
to  consider  very  carefully  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  programs  there- 
under and  the  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

I  submit  today  three  amendments  to 
the  Manpower  Training  Act.  each  de- 
signed to  insure  for  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opporiiunity.  its  offices,  and  most 
Importantly,  community  action  agencies 
and  simiUar  organizations  a  role  in  an 
evolving  comprehensive  manpower  pro- 

^pSrst,  Mr.  President.  I  introduce  an 
amendment  to  insure  Uiat  the  Office  of 
Economic  Oppori;unity  wUl  have  full 
authority  to  act  as  "advocate  for  the 
poor  in  respect  to  manpower  poUcy.  as  in 
other  areas  where  the  poor  are  vitally 

affected.  ,        .  j  ^^^c 

As  the  result  of  delegation  and  trans- 
fers by  this  and  previous  administrations 
a  number  of  programs  designed  specifi- 
cally for  the  poor  and  authorized  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are  now 
conducted  by  Uie  Departinents  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Through  Uiese  "spinoff"  programs— once 
regarded  as  controversial— have  found 
an  established  place  in  the  total  Federal 
effort  to  help  the  poor. 

Although  the  ultimate  responsibUity 
for  these  programs  has  been  placed  m 
established  departments  that  have  evi- 
denced their  concern  for  the  poor.  I  think 
that  it  is  appropriate  that  tiie  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  continue  an  over- 
sight of  such  programs. 

As  the  President  has  noted,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  the  only 
agency  whose  "special  concern"  is  the 

poor.  ^    .   .  1. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  admmistr*- 
tion's  Manpower  Act  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to  comult 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  respect  to  the  for- 
mulation of  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  and  guidelines  for  the  conduct 
of  State  and  local  programs  financed  by 
the  act;  the  Department  of  Labors  ex- 
perimental pUot  and  related  programs: 
and  tiie  implementation  of  titie  V.  deal- 
ing with  manpower  policy  as  an  economic 
stabUizer. 

Under  the  first  amendment  which  I 
submit,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity would  be  authorized  to  pursue  its 
role  of  advocate  in  a  number  of  addi- 
tional ways.  The  amendment  would: 

Authorize  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  all  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  under  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  to  determine  their 
effectiveness  in  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  disadvantaged  low-income  persons  for 
meaningful  employment  opportuiUties 
and  supportive  services.  As  the  President 
noted  on  September  16,  1969,  in  respp^e 
to  a  letter  from  Chairman  Nelson  <jf  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employmoit,  Man- 
power and  Poverty  and  myself: 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  must 
be  an  advocate  for  the  poor  within  the  r~- 
eral  a«ncy  structure.  To  effectively  perform 
tLu  ?SS.n,  I  have  instructed  the  Director 


to  establish  a  research  and  evaluation  offlce 
capable  of  government-wide  evaluation.  .  .  . 

The  amendment  would  add  such  an 
authorization  to  section  304. 

Authorize  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
Job  Corp  program— which  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
under  the  act^-and  provide  for  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  in  respect 
thereto.  Section  202  would  be  amended. 

Provide  that  State  manpower  planning 
organizations  and  area  comprehensive 
manpower  planning  bodies  shaU  be  em- 
powered in  their  own  discretion,  or  at 
Ihe  request  of  the  Secretary  to  convey 
their  assessments  or  evaluations  of  the 
State  and  area  programs  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
as  weU  as  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educati(Dn.  Mid 
Welfare,  the  Governor,  and  the  gen- 
eral pubUc.  Section  104(a)(5)  would  be 

amended.  _       ^    «*   -« 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  insure  greater  Participa- 
tion of  the  poor  and  their  representatives 
in  the  formulation  of  manpower  pro- 
grams on  Uie  local  and  naUonal  level. 
The  amendment  would: 

Specify  that  members  of  community 
action  agencies  and  oUier  communi^ 
based  organizations  are  to  be  repre- 
sented on  State  manpower  planning  or- 
g^mizations  and  provide  that  the  Direc- 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall  be  consulted  in  Prescribing 
standards  for  such  organization  Section 
104(a)  (3) .  which  now  refers  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  "low-income  groups"  would 

^WmUd  emphasize  tiiat  representatives 
of  persons,  including  low-income  per- 
sons   who  would  be  serviced  by  pro- 
grams and  activities  under  the  act  are 
to  be  included  on  the  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Committee  which  would  be  estab- 
lished under  section  603  of  the  act  .to 
make      recommendations      concerning 
problems  and  policy  relating  toanploy- 
ment.  manpower  and  to  the  carrying  out 
of  his  duties  under  this  Act." 
My  third  amendment  would : 
R^uire  that  every  State  p  an  provide 
for    Uie    participation    of    low-incwne 
groups,    including    community     action 
Ltencies  and  other  community -based  or- 
SSStions  wherever  feasible  in  Uie  con- 
dSt  as  well  as  Uie  planning  and  evalua- 
tion of  State  and  area  programs  ^tab- 
lished  under  this  act.  Section  10*(a\ 
of  the  proposed  act  would  be  amended^ 
include  Uie  extent  of  such  Participa- 
tion as  one  of  Uie  factors  considered  In 
determining  wheUier  a  state  plan  meets 
exemplary  performance  standards  under 
section  102(b).  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  if  our  manpower  pro- 
grams are  to  continue  to  provide  relevant 
Services.  Uien  Uie  poor  must  continitt  to 
?2ve  Uie  opportunity  to  participate  fully 
not  only  in  Uie  formulation  of  Programs^ 
but  in  Uieir  conduct,  whenever  they 
demonstrate  a  capacity  to  do  the  Job 

Testifying  before  tiie  Subcoinnuttee 
on  Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty 
on  February  27.  1970.  Secretary  of  La^^ 
George  P.  Shultz  stated  quite  cl«rly  that 
community  action  agencies  and  di^ar 
groups  will  be  given  a  continuing  role, 
depending  upon  their  performance. 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  that  ^his  legis- 
lation should  make  this  pc^cy  clear  to 
the  SUtes  and  to  the  cities  a$  they  as- 
sume greater  responsibility  lor  ^nanpower 
programs.  It  must  be  made  deal',  that,  al- 
though community  action  agelncies  and 
similar  organizations  are  not  to  be  given 
a  mandated  role,  they  are  to  b«  given  an 
equal  chance  to  contribute  to  manpower 
programs  on  the  local  level.  Injhort,  this 
legislation  must  say  to  the  States  and 
the  cities  that  the  principle  of  ^ocal  deci- 
f  ion -making  and  participation  i  embodied 
in  the  proposed  act  win  not  stoP  &t  the 
statehouse  or  at  the  mayor's  dfflce. 

Mr.  President,  community  action  agen- 
cies and  similar  communlty-b^sed  orga- 
nizations have  shown  a  vitality  in  the 
manpower  field.  They  can  tontrlbute 
what  no  established  agency  caii  contrib- 
ute— a  first  hand  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  poot.  I  think 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  legislation  make  clear  through  these 
and  any  other  necessary  amendments 
that  as  the  lines  of  authority  for  man- 
power programs  change  on  the  national 
level  and  greater  authority  is  given  to  the 
States  and  cities,  commimity  actlcm 
agencies  will  continue  nonetheless  to 
make  their  Important  contribution  on 
the  local  level.  And.  that  on  thje  national 
level  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
as  the  advocate  of  the  poor,  wljl  be  given 
clear  statutory  authority  to  review  and 
evaluate  future  manpower  policy  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  participation  of 
the  poor  and  the  benefits  den\!ed  for  the 
poor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanliious  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  t>e  printed 
in  the  Rscokd. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT]  pro  t«n- 
pore  (Mr.  Mctcalt).  The  amendments 
will  be  received,  printed,  and! appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recoeo. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  615i  616.  and 
617)  were  referred  to  the  Cwimittee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  {follows : 


AJCBrsMOdrr  No.  615 

On   p*g«    17,   line    13.   Insert 
word    "Oovemor"   the   foUowlngt 


before  the 
the  Di- 
rector of  the  Offloe  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity". 

On  page  33,  between  Unea  16  and  10, 
insert  the  foUoirlng  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Section  206  1>  amendedi  by  Ineert- 
Ing  after  the  word  'Secretary'  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: 'after  oonsiUtatlon  with  tbe  Director 
of  the  OiBoe  of  Economic  Opportttnlty". 

On  page  33,  line  IS,  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(8)". 

On  page  33,  Une  18,  strike  oui  "(8)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(S)". 

On  page  33,  line  23.  strike  oui  "(0)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(10)". 

On  page  34,  Une  3,  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  34,  line  12.  strike  out  "(11)" 
and  Insert  In  Ilea  thereof  "(12)" 

On  page  34,  line  14,  strike  out  "(12)" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(13)" 

On  page  34.  line  18,  strike  out  "(18)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thenof  "(14)". 

On  page  34.  Una  22,  strike  out  "(14)" 
and  insert  In  Ilea  thereof  "(15)", 

On  pa«e  84.  between  Unse  24  land  25.  kx- 
aert  the  foUowlng  new  paraffrapfi: 

"(16)  Section  21S(a)   Is  furthir  amended 


by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence: The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  provide  for  a  similar  eval- 
uation of  the  Job  Corps  Program,  which 
evaluation  shaU  be  published  and  sum- 
marized In  the  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 608  of  the  Economic  OpportuxUty  Act  of 
1964.'  " 

On  page  34,  line  25,  strike  out  "(15)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(17)". 

On  page  35,  Une  4.  strUe  out  "(16)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(18)". 

On  page  36,  Une  8,  strike  out  "(18)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(19)". 

On  page  35.  Une  8.  strike  out  "(18)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(20)". 

On  page  35,  Une  12.  strike  out  "(18)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(21)". 

On  page  40.  Une  16.  Insert  "(a)"  after 
the  second  period. 

On  page  40,  after  Une  24.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, either  directly  or  by  way  of  con- 
tract, grant,  or  other  arrangement,  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  all  programs  and  activi- 
ties conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
and  actiyltles  in  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  disadvantaged,  chronicaUy  vmemployed 
and  low- income  persons  for  meaningful  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  supportive  serv- 
ices to  contintie  of^Vesimie  their  education 
and  employment  ajad  to  become  more  re- 
sponsible and  productive  citizens.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Oflice  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall  report  on  the  evaluation  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  at  least  once  In 
each  calendar  year  to  the  Secretary." 

AMXKDicntT  No.  616 

On  page  14,  Une  13,  strike  out  the  word 
"and"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  14.  line  14.  before  the  period  in- 
sert the  following:  "and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity". 

On  page  14.  line  26.  strike  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  14,  line  25.  insert  after  the  word 
"employment"  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  economic  opportunity". 

On  page  16,  line  1,  strUce  out  the  word 
"and"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  16,  line  2,  before  the  semicolon 
insert  the  following:  "and  community  action 
agencies  and  other  community-based  orga- 
nizations". 

On  page  60,  Une  18,  strike  out  the  third 
rrmm^  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  tbe  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Oppwrtunlty". 

On  page  50,  Une  23,  before  the  word  "and" 
insert  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "rep- 
resentatives of  persons  who  would  be  serv- 
iced by  prograou  and  activities  under  this 
Act,  including  low-income  persons". 

Amznsicxnt  No.  617 

On  page  10,  Une  8,  strike  out  the  third 
comma  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng: "and  the  Director  of  the  Offloe  at  Xoo- 
nomlc  Opportunity,". 

On  page  10,  Une  14.  before  the  period  Insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  the  ex- 
tent of  participation  of  low  Inoocne  persons, 
community  action  agencies,  and  other  cotn- 
mtuiity  based  organizations  in  the  planning, 
and  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  su^  pro- 
grams,". 

On  page  17,  line  15.  strike  out  "groups  In 
the  planning"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"groups  and  representatives  and  organiza- 
tions of  such  groups  Including  but  not 
limited  to  oocnmunlty  action  sgenclee  and 
a«her  community-based  organlzattoos.  Wher- 
ever feasible,  in  the  planning,  cooduct". 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT 
OP  1970— AMENDMENT 

ASCKNDMKirr    MO.    SIS 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3706)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  and  establishment  of  a 
national  rail  passenger  system,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  modernization  of  railroad 
passenger  equipment,  to  authorize  the 
prescribing  of  minimum  standards  for 
railroad  passenger  service,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he 
offered  the  amendment  appear  earlier  in 
the  Record  during  the  debate  on  S. 
3706.)  

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AICZNDMKNT    NO.    SOS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
609  to  HJl.  17123,  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  Euid  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  WORLD  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL  INSnTDTE 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27  I  Introduced  Senate  Resolution 
399,  with  the  bipartisan  support  of  40 
cosponsors.  The  Resolution  would  take 
the  first  steps  toward  creating  a  World 
Environmental  Institute  to  serve  as  an 
international  "clearinghouse"  on  envi- 
ronmental information  and  as  a  research 
center  for  global  environmental  prob- 
lems. The  Institute  would  be  nonpolltlcal 
in  nature,  independent  of  existing  In- 
ternational organizations,  and  open  to  all 
nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  ccHnpdllng  need  for  creation 
of  this  Institute,  a  need  that  I  outlined 
in  my  fioor  speech  on  April  27.  Today,  I 
want  to  share  with  the  Senate  the  simi- 
lar lines  of  thought  developed  on  the 
same  subject  by  two  great  Americans,  Dr. 
George  F.  Kennan  and  Dr.  Richard  N. 
Gardner.  Dr.  Kennan  is  our  former  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  and  one  of  our  great- 
est experts  In  international  affairs;  Dr. 
Gardner  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
both  in  the  State  Department  and  at 
Columbia  UniverBlty. 

Both  Dr.  Kennan  and  Dr.  Gardner 
have  recently  made  statement*  about  In- 
temational  environmental  problems  that 
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reflect,  quite  Independently  of  each  other 
and  of  my  proposal,  the  thinking  that 
makes  a  World  Environmental  Institute 
imperative.  I  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
their  writings  until  after  I  had  prepared 
my  Resolution  and  my  accompanying 
speech,  and  although  the  writings  of 
these  two  men  differ  from  my  proposal  in 
important  aspects,  the  underlying  philos- 
ophy of  all  our  statements  Is  much  the 
same.  The  fact  that  their  ideas  and  mine 
have  independently  come  to  light  at  this 
time  suggests  that  international  action 
on  environmental  problems  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  The  differences  in 
our  respective  approaches  are  less  impor- 
tant than  the  common  need  we  have  rec- 
ognized. _^„ 
I  hope  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  articles 
by  Dr.  Kennan  and  Dr.  Gardner  as  well 
as  the  materials  I  have  sent  out,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  all  Senators  will  Join 
me  and  many  of  our  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Dr.  Keenan's 
article,  published  in  the  AprU  1970  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Gardner's  article, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
AprU  1,  1970.  and  two  representative 
pieces  of  commentary  on  my  proposal. 
one  an  article  published  in  the  April  12, 
1970  issue  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  the 
other  a  radio  editorial  by  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Morgan  that  was  aired  on  April  16. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Foreign  AffaU^.  AprU  19701 
To  Pmvktt  a  Wokld  W*«rKLA»n>:  A  Psofosal 
(By  George  P.  Kennan) 
Not  even  the  most  casual  reader  of  the 
public  prints  of  recent  months  and  years 
could  be  unaware  of  the  growing  chorus  of 
warnings  from  qualified  scientists  as  to 
what  Industrial  man  is  now  doing — by  over- 
population, by  plundering  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources, and  by  a  precipitate  mechaniza- 
tion of  many  of  life's  processes — to  the  in- 
tactnees  of  the  natural  environment  on 
which  his  survival  depends.  "For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind,"  VJf.  Secre- 
tary-General IT  Thant  wrote,  "there  Is  arising 
a  crtsis  of  worldwide  proportions  Involving 
developed  and  developing  countries  alike — 
the  crisis  of  human  environment.  .  .  .  It  is 
becoming  apparent  that  if  current  trends 
continue,  the  future  of  Ufe  on  earth  could 
be  endangered." 

Study  and  debate  of  these  problems,  and 
sometimes  even  governmental  action,  have 
been  developing  vrtth  cumulative  intensity. 
This  response  has  naturally  concentrated 
largely  on  environmental  deterioration  as  a 
national  problem.  It  U  normally  within  na- 
tional boxmdaries  that  the  first  piUnful  ef- 
fects of  deterioration  are  felt.  It  is  at  the 
national  level  that  the  main  burden  of  legis- 
lation and  administrative  effort  will  ad- 
mittedly nave  to  be  borne,  if  certain  kinds  of 
poUution  and  destruction  are  to  be  halted. 

But  It  U  also  clear  that  the  national  per- 
spective is  not  the  only  one  from  which  this 
problem  needs  to  be  approached.  PoUuted  air 
does  not  hang  forever  over  the  country  in 
which  the  poUution  occurs.  The  contamina- 
tion of  coastal  waters  does  not  long  remain 
solely  the  problem  of  the  nation  in  whose 
waters  it  has  its  origin.  WUdUfe— fish,  fowl 
and  animal — Is  no  respecter  of  national 
boundaries,  either  In  its  movements  or  in 
the  sources  from  which  it  draws  Ito  being. 
Indeed,  the  entire  ecology  of  tbe  planet  Is 
not  arranged  In  national  compartments;  and 
whoever  Interferes  seriously  with  It  anywhere 


is  doing  something  that  is  almost  Invariably 
of  serioxu  concern  to  the  international  oom- 
munlty  at  large. 

n 
There  is  today  in  existence  a  considerable 
body  of  international  arrangements,  includ- 
ing several  of  great  value,  deaUng  with  or 
affecting  in  one  way  or  soiother  the  environ- 
mental problem.  A  formidable  niimber  of 
international  organizations,  some  intergov- 
ernmental, some  privately  organized,  some 
connected  with  the  United  Nations,  some 
Independently  based,  conduct  programs  in 
this  field.  As  a  rule,  these  programs  are  of 
a  research  nature.  In  most  insUnces  the 
relevance  to  problems  of  environmental  con- 
servation Is  Incidental  rather  than  central. 
While  most  of  them  are  universal  in  focus, 
there  are  a  few  that  approach  the  prob- 
lem— and  In  some  instances  very  usefuUy — 
at  the  regional  level.  Underlying  a  portion 
of  these  activities,  and  providing  in  some  in- 
stances the  legal  basis  for  It,  are  a  number 
of  miUtilateral  agreements  that  have  en- 
vironmental objectives  of  impUcations. 

All  this  is  xiseful  and  encouraging.  But 
whether  these  activiUes  are  aU  that  is  needed 
U  another  question.  Only  a  body  fcMrtifled 
by  extensive  scientific  expertise  could  accu- 
rately measure  their  adequacy  to  the  needs 
at  hand;  and  there  is  today,  so  far  as  the 
writer  of  these  lines  is  aware,  no  body  reaUy 
charged  with  this  purpose.  In  any  case.  It  U 
evident  that  present  activities  have  not 
halted  or  reversed  environmental  deteriora- 
tion. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  they  will  stop,  or  even  reduce  sig- 
nificantly at  any  early  date,  the  massive 
spillage  of  oil  Into  the  high  seas,  now  esU- 
mated  at  a  mUllon  tons  per  annum  and  pre- 
sumably steadUy  increasing.  They  will  not 
assure  the  placing  of  reasonable  limitations 
on  the  size  of  tankers  or  the  enforcement  of 
proper  rules  for  the  operation  of  these  and 
other  great  vessels  on  the  oceans.  They  wiU 
not,  as  they  now  stand,  give  hiunanlty  in 
general  any  protection  against  the  misuse 
and  plundering  of  the  seabed  for  selfish  na- 
tional purposes.  They  wUl  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  proUferaUon  of  oU  rigs  in  coastal  and 
international  waters,  with  all  the  dangers 
tms  presents  for  navigation  and  for  the  pu- 
rity and  ecological  balance  of  the  sea.  They 
wiU  not,  except  in  a  degree  already  recog- 
nized as  quite  unsatisfactory,  protect  the 
flah  resources  of  the  high  seas  from  progres- 
sive destruction  or  depletion.  They  wiU  not 
seriously  reduce  the  volume  of  noxious  ef- 
fluence emerging  from  the  River  Rhine  and 
being  carried  by  the  North  Sea  cvirrents  to 
other  regions.  They  will  not  prevent  the  auto- 
mobUe  gases  and  the  sulphuric  fvunes  from 
Central  European  industries  from  continu- 
ing to  affect  the  fish  life  of  both  fresh  and 
salt  waters  m  the  Baltic  region.  They  wlU 
not  stop  the  transoceanic  jets  from  consum- 
ing—each of  them — its  reputed  36  tons  of 
oxygen  as  It  moves  between  Europe  and 
America,  and  replacing  them  with  its  own 
particular  brand  of  poisons.  They  wiU  not 
ensure  the  observance  of  proper  standards 
to  govern  radiological  contamination,  in- 
cluding disposal  of  radloacUve  wastes,  in  In- 
ternational media.  They  will  not  assxire  that 
all  uses  of  outer  space,  as  weU  as  of  the  polar 
extremities  of  the  planet,  are  properly  con- 
troUed  in  the  interests  of  humanity  as  a 
whole. 

They  may  halt  or  aUeviate  one  or  another 
of  these  processes  of  deterioration  in  tbe 
course  of  time;  but  there  is  nothing  today 
to  give  us  the  assurance  that  such  efforts 
wUl  be  made  promptly  enough,  or  on  a  suf- 
ficient seals,  to  prevent  a  further  general 
deterioration  in  man's  environment,  a  de- 
terioration of  such  seriousness  as  to  be  In 
many  respects  irreparable.  Even  to  the  non- 
sdentlflc  layman,  the  conclusion  seents  in- 
esc^iable  that  if  this  objective  Is  to  be 
achieved,  there  wlU  have  to  be  an  Interna- 
tional effort  much  more  urgent  In  Its  tim- 


ing, bolder  and  more  comprehensive  In  its 
conception  and  more  vigorovis  in  its  execu- 
tion that  anything  created  or  planned  to 
date. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  not  been  indifferent  to  the  gravity 
of  this  problem.  Responding  to  the  timely 
initiative  and  offer  of  hospitaUty  of  the 
Swedish  government,  it  has  authorized  the 
Secretary-General  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  preparation  of  a  "United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Himian  Environment,"  to 
be  held  at  Stockholm  in  1072.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  his  undertaking,  the  ini- 
tiation and  pursuit  of  which  does  much 
credit  to  its  authors,  will  be  of  nutjor  sig- 
nificance. But  the  conference  wiU  act  be 
of  an  organizational  nat\ire;  nor  would  it 
be  suited  to  such  a  purpose.  The  crlUcal 
study  of  existing  vehicles  for  treating  en- 
vironmental questions  internationally,  as 
weU  as  the  creation  of  new  organizational 
devices  in  this  field,  is  a  task  that  wUl  have 
to  be  performed  elsewhere.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  vigorously  pxirsued 
even  in  advance  of  the  Conference — indeed, 
it  is  desirable  for  a  number  of  reasons  that 
it  should.  As  was  stated  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  report,  "the  decision  to  convene 
the  Conference,  and  the  preparations  for  it. 
should  in  no  way  be  used  to  postpone  or  to 
cancel  already  initiated  or  planned  pro- 
grams of  research  or  cooperation,  be  they  at 
the  national,  regional  or  international  level. 
On  the  contrary,  the  problems  Involved  are 
so  n\imerous  and  so  compUcated  that  aU 
efforts  to  deal  with  them  immediately  should 
be  continued  and  intensified."  It  wUl  be 
useful  to  attempt  to  picture  the  fxinctions 
that  need  to  be  performed  if  this  purpose 
is  to  be  achieved. 

m 

Tbe  first  of  these  would  be  to  provide  ade- 
quate faculties  for  the  coUectlon,  storage, 
retrieval  and  dissemination  of  information  on 
aU  aspects  of  the  problem.  This  would  in- 
volve  not  just  assembling  the  results  of  scien- 
tific investigation  but  also  keeping  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  register  of  aU  conserva- 
tlonal  activities  at  international,  national, 
regional  and  even  local  levels  across  the 
globe.  The  task  here  is  not  one  ol  conducting 
original  research  but  rather  of  coUecUng  and 
collating  the  results  of  research  done  else- 
where, and  disposing  of  that  information  in 
a  manner  to  make  it  readUy  avaUable  to 
people  everywhere. 

A  second  function  would  be  to  promote  the 
coordination  of  research  and  operational  ac- 
tivities which  now  deal  with  environmental 
problems  at  the  international  level.  The 
number  of  these  is  already  formidable.  To 
take  a  paraUel  from  the  American  experi- 
ence, it  was  calculated,  when  the  President's 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity was  recently  established  in  the  White 
House,  that  there  were  already  over  80  pro- 
grams related  to  environmental  questions 
being  pursued  just  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  If  a  simi- 
lar census  were  to  be  taken  in  the  interna- 
tional field,  the  number  would  scarcely  be 
less.  A  recent  listing  of  just  those  bodies  con- 
cerned with  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space 
noted  17  entities. 

These  activities  have  grown  up,  for  the 
most  part,  without  central  structure  or  con- 
cept. There  is  not  today  even  any  assurance, 
or  any  means  of  assuring,  that  they  oover  aU 
the  necessary  fields.  The  disadvantages  of 
such  a  situation — poaslbUlties  for  confusion, 
dupUcaUon  and  omission — are  obvious. 

A  third  function  would  be  to  establish  in- 
ternational standards  in  environmental  mat- 
ters and  to  extend  advice  and  help  to  Indi- 
vidual governments  and  to  regional  organisa- 
tions In  their  efforts  to  meet  these  standards. 
It  is  not  a  question  here  of  giving  orders, 
exerting  authority  or  telling  governments 
what  to  do.  The  function  U  in  part  an  ad- 
visory one  and  In  part,  no  doubt,  hortatory: 
a  matter  of  establishing  and  explaining  re- 
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qulrementa.  of  pressing  governme:  its  to  ac- 
cept and  enforce  standards,  of  hel;  )lng  them 
to  overcome  domestic  opposlUon.  1  he  uses  of 
an  international  authority,  when  1,  comes  to 
supporting  and  sUflenlng  the  effoita  of  gov- 
ernments to  prevaU  against  comniBrclal.  In- 
dustrial and  mlUtary  interests  wuhin  their 
respective  jurlsdicUons.  have  alroady  been 
demonstrated  in  other  instances.  M.  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  European  Iron  and  S  teel  Com 
munlty.  They  should  not  be  unde  estimated 

The   fourth   function   that   crUs   out   for 
performance  la  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
pcMslblUtlea  in  intemaUonal   (as  ^poeed  to 
national  or  regional)    acUon.  thei  most  im- 
portant of  aU.  In  contrast  to  all  the  others, 
It  relates  only  to  what  might  be] called  the 
great  international  media  of  huma»i  acUvlty: 
the  high  seas,  the  stratosphere,  otiter  space, 
perhaps    also    the    ArcUc    and    Antarctic- 
media   which   are  subject   to   th^  sovereign 
authority    of    no    naUonal    govei^iment.    It 
consists  simply   of   the   establlsllment   and 
enforcement  of  suitable  rules  for  jail  human 
acUvltlea  conducted  in  these  me41a.  It  la  a 
quesUon  not  Just  of  conservationi^:  conslder- 
auons  in  the  narrow  sense  but  ajlso  of  pro- 
viding protection  against  the  unfair  exploi- 
tation of  these  media,  above  aU  tAe  plunder- 
ing or  fouUng  or  damaging  of  tqem,  by  in- 
dividual governments  or  their  nationals  for 
selfish  parochial  purposes.  Someoi^e.  after  all. 
must  decide  at  some  point  what  Is  tolerable 
and  permissible  here  and  what  fe  not;   and 
since  this  la  an  area  in  which  ns  sovereign 
government  can  make  these  determinations, 
some    international    authority     nust    ulti- 
mately do  so. 

No  one  should  be  under  any  lllv  slons  about 
the  far-reaching  nature,  and  th«  gravity,  of 
the  problems  that  wlU  have  to  |be  faced  If 
this  fourth  function  U  to  be  eff^tlvely  per- 
formed. There  wUl  have  to  be  ajdetennlned 
attack  on  the  problem  of  the  "f^gs  of  con- 
venience" for  merchant  shipping,  and  pos- 
sibly  their   replacement    by   a  single   inter- 
national regime  and  set  of  Inai^a  for  ves- 
seU  plying  the  high  seas.  One  ^11  have  to 
tackle  on  a   hlthertx)  unprecedented  scale  the 
thomy  task  of  regulating  industrialized  fish- 
ing In  international  waters.  There  may  have 
to   be   IntemaUonal    patrol    vessels   charged 
with  powers  of  enforcement  In  each  of  these 
fields    Systems  of  registration  aUd  licensing 
wUl  have  to  be  set  up  for  uses  Inade  of  the 
seabed  as  weU  as  outer  space:  and  one  will 
have  to  confront,  undaunted,  the  formidable 
array  of  interesU  already  vested  |n  the  plant- 
ing of  oU  rigs  across  the  ocean  toor. 

Pot  all  of  these  purposes,  tie  first  step 
must  be.  of  course,  the  achievement  of  ade- 
qtiate  International  consensus  and  authoriza- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  multUatei^  treaty  or 
convention.  But  for  this  there  fwlU  have  to 
be  some  suitable  center  of  Initiation,  not 
to  mention  the  instrument  of  [enforcement 
which  at  a  later  point  will  hfcve  to  come 
Into  the  plctTire. 
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What  sort  of  authority  holds  out  the 
greatest  promise  of  assuring  the  Effective  per- 
formance of  these  ftmctlons?      I 

It  must  first  be  noted  that  most  of  them 
are  now  being  performed  In  ipcae  respects 
and  to  some  degree  by  international  organi- 
zations of  one  sort  or  another.  The  United 
Nations  Secretariat  does  reglslfcr    (albeit  ex 
post  facto  and  apparently  onli  for  routine 
purposes)    such   launchlngs  of  1  objects  into 
outer  space  as  the   great   powers  see  fit  to 
bring    to    Its    attention.    The   International 
Maritime  Consultative  Organl^tlon  U  con- 
cerned with  the  construction  ajnd  equipping 
of  ships  carrying  oil  or  other  hazardous  or 
noxious  cargoes.  The  United  Nations  Scien- 
tific   Committee    on    the    Effects    of    Atomic 
Radiation  does  assemble  data  on  radiation 
and   radioactivity   in   the  environment  and 
give  advice  to  Individual  governments  con- 
cerning standards  and  tolerances  in  this  field. 
Ttje  Organization  for  Economia  Development 


and  Cooperation  has  recently  announced  Its 
Intention  to  work  out  International  toler- 
ance levels  for  pollutants  and  to  tax  those  of 
Its  members  which  exceed  these  limits. 

This  list  could  go  on  for  pages.  Dozens  of 
organizations  collect  information.  Several 
make  recommendations  to  governments.  Some 
even  exercised  a  limited  coordinating  role  In 
individual  fields.  They-e<rw>r  a  significant  por- 
tion of  needs,  and  they  obviously  cannot  be 
Ignored  when  It  comes  to  the  examination 
of  the  best  organizational  response  to  the 
problem  In  question.  On  the  contrary,  any 
approach  that  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
work  they  are  already  accomplishing,  any 
approach  In  particular  that  attempted  to 
dupUcate  their  present  activity  or  to  central- 
ize It  completely,  would  assuredly  fall.  But 
even  In  their  entirety,  they  do  not  cover  the 
whole  spectrum  of  the  functions  that  need  to 
be  performed,  as  lUted  above;  and  those  that 
they  do  perform  they  perform,  for  the  most 
part.  Inadequately. 

The  question  therefore  poses  Itself:  How 
should  these  organizations  be  reinforced  or 
expanded?  Do  they  provide  In  themselves  an 
adequate  basis  for  the  necessary  expansion 
of  fiinctlon  and  activity?  Or  do  they  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  new  organizational 
forms,  and.  If  so,  of  what  nature?  Is  there 
need  for  a  central  organization  to  bring  all 
these  activities  under  a  single  hat?  Should 
there  be  several  centers?  Or  none  at  all? 

There  Is  a  view — and  It  Is  based  on  Impres- 
sive experience  and  authority— which  holds 
that  there  is  no  need  for  any  unifying  effort 
In  these  varloiis  forms  of  activity,  at  least  not 
beyond  such  limited  coordinating  influence 
as  United  Nations  bodies  are  able  to  exercise 
today;  that  any  effort  In  this  direction  might 
only   further   confuse  an   already   confused 
pattern;   and  that  the  most  promising  line 
of    attack   is   for    governments   to   Intensify 
their  support  of  activities  already  In  prog- 
ress, letting  them  develop  separately  accord- 
ing to  function,  letting  one  set  of  organiza- 
tions continue  to  occupy  Itself  with  radiology, 
another  with  other  forms  of  air  pollution, 
another    with    the    ecology    of    fresh    water 
lakes  and  rivers,  another  with  wildlife,  an- 
other with  oil  pollution  on  the  high  seas, 
another  with  the  ocean  bed,  etc.  This  la.  of 
course.  In  many  ways  the  easiest  course.  Ex- 
isting efforts,  under  this  procedure,  are  not 
disturbed.  Existing  arrangements  for  Inter- 
national control  and  support  are  not  placed 
In  question.  EsUbllshed  competencies,  some- 
times conquered  and  defended  in  past  years 
with  much  effort,  are  not  Jeopardized. 

But  there  are  weighty  considerations  that 
argue  against  such  a  course.  A  number  of 
the  existing  organizations.  Including  partic- 
ularly ones  connected  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, have  primarily  a  developmental  focus; 
yet  developmental  considerations  are  fre- 
quently in  conflict  with  the  needs  of  en- 
vironmental conservation.  Others  are  staffed, 
at  least  In  considerable  part,  by  persons 
whose  professional  enthusiasm  runs  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  very  natural  media  or  re- 
sources whose  protection  Is  here  at  stake. 
Others  are  closely  connected  with  commer- 
cial interests  engaged  In  Jtist  this  sort  of 
exploitation. 

There  Is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion, 
particularly  In  U.N.  circles,  to  the  effect  that 
It  Is  a  mistake  to  separate  the  function  of 
conservation  and  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources from  that  of  the  development  and 
explolUtlon  of  these  resources  for  produc- 
tive purposes.  According  to  thU  view,  there 
shotild  not  be  separate  organizations  con- 
cerned with  conservation.  Considerations  of 
an  environmental  nature  should  rather  be 
built  from  the  outset  Into  all  those  activities 
that  are  concerned  with  the  productive  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources,  so  that  en- 
vironment needs  would  be  met.  so  to  speak, 
at  the  source. 

This  writer  must  respectfully  disagree. 
This  Is  an  area  In  which  exploitative  motives 
cannot  usefuUy  be  mingled  with  conserva- 


tlonal  ones.  What  Is  needed  here  Is  a  watch- 
dog:  and  the  conscience  and  sense  of  duty 
of  the  watchdog  must  not  be  confused  by 
contrary  duties  and  undertakings.  It  may  be 
boldly  asserted  that  of  the  two  purposes  In 
question,  conservation  should  come  first.  The 
principle  should  be  that  one  exploits  what  a 
careful  regard  for  the  needs  of  conservation 
leaves  to  be  exploited,  not  that  one  con- 
serves what  a  liberal  Indulgence  of  the  Im- 
pulse to  development  leaves  to  be  conserved. 

V 


What  is  lacking  In  the  present  pattern  of 
approaches  would  seem  to  be  precisely  an 
organizational  personality— part  conscience, 
part  voice— which  has  at  he«irt  the  interest* 
of  no  nation,  no  group  of  nations,  no  armed 
force,  no  political  movement  and  no  com- 
mercial concern,  but  simply  those  of  man- 
kind generally,  together— and  this  is  Im- 
portant—with man's  animal  and  vegetable 
companions,  who  have  no  other  advocate.  If 
determinations  are  to  be  made  of  what  Is 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  environ- 
mental conservation  and  protection,  then 
they  are  going  to  have  to  proceed  from  a 
source  which.  In  addition  to  including  scien- 
tific competence  and  having  qualified  access 
to  all  necessary  scientific  data,  sees  things 
from  a  perspective  which  no  national  body — 
and  no  international  one  whose  function 
Is  to  reconcile  conflicting  national  Interests — 
can  provide. 

The  process  of  compromise  of  national 
Interests  will  of  course  have  to  take  place  at 
some  point  In  every  strxiggle  against  environ- 
mental deterioration  at  the  International 
level  But  It  should  not  occur  In  the  Initial 
determination  of  what  Is  and  Is  not  desirable 
from  the  conservatlonal  standpoint.  This  de- 
termination should  at  first  be  made,  so  to 
speak,  in  Its  pure  form,  or  as  near  as  one 
can  get  to  It.  It  should  serve  as  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  long,  wearUome,  often 
thorny  and  frustrating,  road  of  accommoda- 
tion that  will  have  to  be  traversed  before  It 
can  be  transformed  Into  reality.  But  It  should 
not  Itself  be  compromised  at  the  outset. 

Nor  Is  this  the  only  reason  why  one  cannot 
make  do  with  Just  the  reinforcement  of  what 
now  exists.  U  the  present  process  of  deteri- 
oration Is  to  be  halted,  things  are  going  to 
have  to  be  done  which  wlU  encounter  for- 
midable resistance  from  individual  govern- 
ments and  powerful  Interests  within  Indi- 
vidual countries.  Only  an  entity  that  baa 
great  prestige,  great  authority  and  active 
stipport  from  centers  of  influence  within 
the  world's  most  powerful  Industrial  and 
maritime  nations  will  be  able  to  make  head- 
way against  such  recalcitrance.  One  can  con- 
ceive of  a  single  organization's  possessing 
such  prestige  and  authority.  It  Is  harder  to 
conceive  of  the  purpose  being  served  by 
some  fifty  to  a  hundred  organizations,  each 
active  in  a  different  field,  all  of  them  to- 
gether presenting  a  pattern  too  complicated 
even  to  be  understood  or  borne  In  mind  by 
the  world  public. 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  speak  for  the 
establishment  of  a  single  entity  which,  while 
not  duplicating  the  work  of  existing  orga- 
nizations, could  review  this  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  man's  environmental  needs  as 
a  whole,  could  make  It  Its  task  to  spot  the 
inadequacies  and  Identify  the  unflUed  needs, 
could  help  to  keep  governments  and  leaders 
of  opinion  Informed  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  meet  minimum  needs,  could  endeavor 
to  assure  that  proper  rules  and  standards 
are  established  wherever  they  are  needed, 
and  could,  where  desired,  take  a  hand,  vlgor- 
otialy  and  Impartially,  in  the  work  of  en- 
forcement of  rules  and  standards.  It  would 
not  have  to  perform  aU  these  various  func- 
tlona  Itself— except  perhaps  where  there  was 
no  one  else  to  do  so.  Its  responsibility  should 
be  rather  to  define  their  desirable  dimen- 
sions and  to  exert  Itself,  and  use  Its  Influence 
with  governments,  to  the  end  that  all  of 
them  were  performed  by  someone,  and  In  an 
adequate  way. 


This  entity,  while  naturally  requiring  the 
initiative  of  governmenu  for  Its  Inception 
and  their  continued  interest  for  Its  support, 
would  have  to  be  one  In  which  the  subst«- 
tlve  decUlons  would  be  taken  not  on  the 
basU  of  compromise  among  governmental 
representatives  but  on  the  basU  of  collabora- 
tion among  scholars,  scientists,  experts,  and 
nerhaps  also  something  In  the  nature  of  en- 
vironmental statesmen  and  diplomats— but 
true  International  servants,  bound  by  no 
national  or  political  mandate,  by  nothing. 
In  fact,  other  than  dedication  to  the  work 

at  hand. 

vt 


It  Is  impossible  to  picture  an  entity  of  this 
nature  without  oonsiderlng.  In  the  first  In- 
stsmce.  the  possible  source  erf  Its  Initiation 
and  sponsorship  In  the  International  com- 
munity. Who  would  take  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing it?  From  whom  would  It  draw  Its 
financial  resources?  Who  would  constitute 
the  ultimate  sanction  for  Its  existence  and 
Us  authority? 

Obviously  no  single  government  could 
stand  as  the  patron  for  such  an  agency.  To 
seek,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sanction  of  the 
entire  International  community  for  Its  in- 
ception and  activity  would  scarcely  be  a 
promising  undertaking  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  this  would  then  necessitate  procedures 
practically  Indistinguishable  from  those  of 
the  United  Nations  ItscU,  It  would  mean  In- 
volving in  the  control  and  operation  of  the 
entity  to  be  established  a  host  of  smaller  and 
less  developed  countries  which  could  con- 
tribute very  llttie  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  at  hand.  It  would  also  Involve 
formidable  delays  and  heavy  problems  of 
decision  making.  Were  this  to  be  the  course 
selected  one  would  do  better  to  content  one  s 
self,  throughout,  with  the  existing  facilities 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  represent  Just 
about  the  limit  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
on  the  basis  of  a  universal,  or  near-universal, 
governmental  consensus. 

One  Is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  If 
anything  very  constructive  Is  going  to  be 
accomplished  along  this  line,  the  Interest 
and  initiative  will  have  to  proceed  from  a 
relatively  small  group  of  governments;  and 
logic  suggests  that  these  should  be  those  of 
the  leading  industrial  and  maritime  nations. 
It  is  they  whose  economies  produce.  In  the 
main,  the  problem  of  pollution.  It  U  they. 
j«aln.  who  have  the  means  to  correct  It.  It 
Is  they,  finally,  who  have  the  scientific  and 
other  resources  to  analyze  the  problem  and 
to  Identify  the  most  promising  lines  of  solu- 
tion The  devastation  of  the  environment  U 
primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  a  function 
of  advanced  Industrial  and  urban  society. 
The  correction  of  It  is  primarily  a  problem 
for  the  advanced  nations. 

One  can  conceive,  then,  by  an  act  of  the 
Imagination,  of  a  small  group  of  advanced 
nations,  consisting  of  roughly  the  ten  lead- 
ing industrial  nations  of  the  world.  Including 
communist  and  noncommunlst  ones  alike, 
together  (mainly  for  reasons  of  their  mart- 
time  interests)  with  the  Scandinavians  and 
perhaps  with  the  Benelux  countries  as  a  bloc, 
constituting  themselves  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  club  for  the  preservation  of  nat- 
ural environment,  and  resolving,  then.  In 
that  capacity,  to  bring  Into  being  an  entity- 
let  us  call  It  InltUUy  an  International  En- 
vironmental Agency — charged  with  the  per- 
formance, at  least  on  their  behalf,  of  the 
functions  outlined  above.  It  wovUd  not,  how- 
ever, be  advisable  that  this  agency  should  be 
staffed  at  the  operating  level  with  govern- 
mental representatives  or  that  It  should  take 
its  decisions  on  the  basU  of  Intergovern- 
mental comfM-cwaalBe  Its  operating  personnel 
should  rather  have  tc  consist  primarily  of 
people  of  scientific  or  technical  competence, 
and  the  less  these  were  bound  by  dlsclpU- 
nary  relationships  to  individual  governments, 
the  better. 

One  can  Imagine,  therefore,  that  Instead 
of  staffing  and  controlling  this  agency  them- 


selves, the  governments  In  question  might 
well  insert  an  intermediate  layer  of  control 
by  designating  In  each  case  a  major  scientific 
institution  from  within  their  Jurisdiction— 
an  Academy  of  Science  or  Its  equivalent— to 
act  as  a  participating  organization.  These 
scientific  bodies  would  then  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  staffing  the  agency  and  su- 
pervising Its  operations. 

It  may  be  argued  that  under  such  an  ar- 
rangement the  participating  Institutions 
from  communist  countries  would  not  be  free 
agents,  would  enjoy  no  real  independence, 
and  would  act  only  as  stooges  for  theU  gov- 
ernments As  one  who  has  had  occasion  both 
to  see  something  of  Russia  and  to  disagree 
in  public  on  a  number  of  occasions  with 
Soviet  policies,  the  writer  of  this  article  Is 
perhaps  in  a  particularly  favorable  position 
to  express  his  conviction  that  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  if  called  upon  by  Its 
government  to  play  a  part  In  such  an  under- 
taking, would  do  so  with  an  Integrity  and  a 
seriousness  of  purpose  worthy  of  Its  great 
scientific  tradition,  and  would  prove  a  rock 
of  strength  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  In  question. 

The  agency  would  require,  of  course,  finan- 
cial support  from  the  sponsoring  govern- 
ments There  would  be  no  point  In  its  estab- 
lishment If  one  were  not  wUllng  to  support 
It  generously  and  regularly;  and  one  should 
not  underestimate  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  required.  It  might  even  run  even- 
tually to  as  much  as  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  military  budgets  of  the  respective 
governments  for  the  same  period  of  time 
which  would  of  course  be  a  very  substantial 
sum.  considering  that  the  threat  the  agency 
would  be  designed  to  confront  would  be  one 
by  no  means  less  menacing  or  less  urgent 
than  those  to  which  the  mUltary  appropri- 
ations are  ostensibly  devoted,  this  could 
hardly  be  called  exorbitant. 

The  first  task  of  such  an  agency  should  be 
to  establish  the  outstanding  needs  for  en- 
vironmental   conservation     In     the    M'e«l 
fields,  to  review  critically  the  work  and  the 
prospects  of  organizations  now  in  *^^°^- 
in  ration  to   those  needs,  to  Identify  the 
main   lacunae,   and  to   make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  they  should  be  filled.  Such 
recommendations  might  envisage  the  concen- 
tration of  one  or  another  sort  of  activity  in 
a  single  organization.  They  might  envisage 
the  strengthening  of  certain  organizations 
the  merging  of  others.  They  might  suggest 
the   substance   of    new    multUateral    treaty 
nrovislonfi  necessary  to  supply  the  foundation 
for  this  or  that  function  of  regulation  and 
control.  They  might  Involve  the  re-allotment 
of   existing  responsibility   for   the   develop- 
ment of  standards,  or  the  creation  of  new 
responslblUtles  of  this  nature.  In  short,  a 
primary  function  of  the  Agency  would  be  to 
advise  governments,  regional    organizations 
and   pubUc   opinion   generally    on    what   U 
needed  to  meet  the  environmental  problem 
IntematlonaUy,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  these  needs  can  best  be  met. 
It  would  then  of  course  be  up  to  govern- 
ments, the  sponsoring  ones  and  others  as 
weU    to  implement  these  recommendations 
In  whatever  ways  they  might  decide  to  agree 
on. 

This  as  wlU  be  seen,  would  be  Initially 
a  process  of  study  and  advice.  It  would  never 
be  entirely  completed;  for  situations  would 
be  constantiy  changing,  new  needs  would  be 
arising  as  old  ones  were  met,  the  millennium 
would  never  be  attained.  But  one  could  hope 
that  eventuaUy,  as  powers  were  accumulated 
and  authority  delegated  under  multilateral 
treaty  arrangements,  the  Agency  could  grad- 
ually take  over  many  of  the  functions  of  en- 
forcement for  such  international  arrange- 
ments as  might  require  enforcement  In  the 
international  media,  and  In  this  way  expand 
Its  function  and  designation  from  that  of 
an  advisory  agency  to  that  of  the  single  com- 
manding International   Environmental  Au- 


thority which  the  International  community 
Is  bound,  at  some  point,  to  require. 

All  this,  however,  belongs  to  a  later  phase 
of  development  which  It  Is  Idle  to  attempt 
to  envisage  in  an  enqtUry  so  preUminary 
as  this.  In  problems  of  international  organi- 
zations, as  in  war.  one  does  well  to  follow  the 
Napoleonic  principle:  "On  fengage  et  puis 
on  voit."  To  engage  oneself  means,  in  this 
instance,  to  bring  Into  being  the  personaUty. 
The  rest  will  follow. 


vn 
The  above  Is  Intended  only  as  a  sugges- 
tion of  certain  lines  along  which  Interna- 
tional action  In  this  field  might  usefully  and 
hopefully  proceed.  In  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
these  considerations  would  have  vaUdlty 
even  If  founded  only  on  the  strictest  and 
narrowest  view  of  the  environmental  fac- 
tors alone.  They  need  no  extraneous  argu- 
ments for  their  justification. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  close  this 
discussion  without  noting  that  no  such 
undertaking  could  be  without  its  poUtlcal 
and  psychological  by-products.  The  energies 
and  resources  men  have  to  devote  to  Inter- 
national activities  are  not  unUmlted.  To  the 
extent  that  a  place  can  be  found  in  their 
hopes  and  enthusiasms  lor  constructive  and 
hopeful  efforts,  these  must  proceed  at  least 
to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  the  sterile, 
morbid  and  Immensely  dangeroiis  preoccu- 
pations that  are  now  pursued  under  the 
heading  of  national  defense. 

Not  only  the  international  scientific  com- 
mimlty  but  the  world  pubUc  at  large  has 
great  need,  at  this  dark  hovir,  of  a  new  and 
more  promising  foctis  of  attention.  The  great 
communist  and  Western  powers,  particu- 
larly have  need  to  replace  the  waning  fixa- 
tions of  the  cold  war  with  Interests  which 
they  can  pursue  in  common  and  to  every- 
one's benefit.  For  young  people  the  world 
over,  some  new  opening  of  hope  and  creativ- 
ity la  becoming  an  urgent  spiritual  neces- 
sity. Could  there,  one  wonders,  be  any  under- 
taking better  designed  to  meet  these  needs, 
to  reUeve  the  great  convulsions  of  anxiety 
and  ingrained  hostlUty  that  now  rack  Inter- 
national society,  than  a  major  Intemation^ 
effort  to  restore  the  hope,  the  beauty  and 
the  salubriousness  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment In  which  man  has  his  l)elng? 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poet, 
Apr.  1.  1970] 

TOWAKD    A    W01U>    ECOLOClCAt    BtHlIM 

(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 
Our  new  concern  with  the  environment  has 
focused  so  far  on  domestic  problems.  We  have 
largely  neglected  the  international  dimen- 
sion But  we  are  finally  beginning  a  sys- 
tematic look  at  otir  global  environment  In  a 
new  U.N.  committee  preparing  tot  a  world 
conference  In  Stockholm  In  1972. 

A  U.N.  response  to  the  environmental  chal- 
lenge Is  long  overdue.  While  some  measures 
to  deal  with  the  environment  can  be  taken 
by  Individual  nations  alone,  there  are  re- 
sources that  do  not  belong  entirely  to  any 
nation— the  sea,  certain  lakes  and  rivers, 
migratory  animals— whose  effective  manage- 
ment requires  International  cooperation. 
Even  management  of  the  environment  with- 
in the  confines  of  a  single  nation  may  bene- 
flt  from  the  sharing  of  national  experience. 

Moreover,  we  are  flnaUy  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  how  a  nation  deals  with  Its  na- 
tional environment  la  no  longer  Its  own  and 
nobody  else's  business.  We  are  beglnnlngto 
comprehend  the  unity  of  the  world's  ecologi- 
cal system,  which  means  that  all  nations  may 
be  affected  by  how  any  one  of  them  treats 
Its  air,  water  and  land. 

We  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  all  mankind  depends  on  the  same 
scarce  and  relatively  shrinking  resource  pool, 
and  therefore  has  an  Interest  In  the  wise  htis- 
bandlng  of  reso\irces  wherever  they  may  be 
located.  And  business  firms  around  the  world 
are  beginning  to  argue  that  they  cannot  ac- 
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c«pt  tbe  additional  cosu  of  antlpoU  iitlon  ud- 
less  their  overa«a«  competitors  do   Jie  uuna. 

For  &U  tbeee  reasons,  tbe  lnt4rQatlo&al 
community  will  be  Increasingly  Utvolved  In 
envlronmantal  iMuea — even  tboee  ^lat  have 
bltherto  been  regarded  aa  "domestic."  In- 
deed, the  moet  powerlul  Impetua  I  to  world 
order  may  no  longer  be  the  threat  $f  nuclear 
war.  but  rather  the  urgent  necessity  of  new 
trans-national  measures  to  protect  ihe  glob&l 
environment.  I 

President  Kennedy  asked  the  CMneral  As- 
sembly In  19«3  for  a  U.N.  effort  to  Ideal  with 
environmental  problems — but  nobody  was 
listening.  Although  President  Nlion  men- 
tioned the  environment  in  his  addiiees  to  the 
Assembly  last  (aU,  his  only  propoa^la  for  In- 
ternational action  have  been  made  In  NATO. 
As  an  organization  of  limited  membership 
whose  principal  function  Is  military  defense, 
NATO  Is  not  well  suited  to  be  the  center- 
piece of  our  effort  In  this  fleld. 

The  global  environment  conceros  all  na- 
tions, regardless  of  national,  ideological,  or 
racial  differences.  Some  work  on  th#  environ- 
ment can  be  usefully  undertaken  m  regional 
agencies  like  OECD.  but  a  universal  problem 
needs  a  universal  system  of  organisations  to 
deal  with  it.  The  U.N.  system,  including  Its 
regional  commissions  and  specialised  agen- 
cies. Is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  unl^rsal  sys- 
tem we  have.  The  Stockholm  Confetence  pro- 
vides an  additional  reason  to  maae  It  more 
universal  by  admitting  mainland  China  and 
divided  states.  At  the  very  least,]  the  U.N. 
should  invite  the  Peking  reglmej  the  two 
Oermanles,  the  two  Vietnamese  aqd  the  two 
Koreas  to  participate  in  the  Stockholm 
meeting. 

What  exactly  can  the  U.N.  do  |bout  en- 
vironmental problenis?  To  beglnj  with.  It 
could  undertake  a  massive  progra^  to  edu- 
cate the  world's  people,  partlcularlt  political 
leaders,  on  the  problems  of  the  environment; 
could  sponsor  Joint  research  efforts  End  stud- 
ies; and  could  finance  the  training  tt  special- 
ists to  handle  different  envlronmeatal  prob- 
lems. I 

It  could  organlre  a  world-wide  observation 
network,  using  observation  satellites  and 
other  new  technology,  to  monitor  the  world's 
environment  on  a  continuing  ba^,  and  it 
could  operate  a  service  for  the  eval\|atlon  and 
dissemination  of  this  informatloti  for  all 
nations.  I 

It  could  encourage  the  negotiation  of  in- 
ternational agreements  providing  for  firm 
anti-pollution  and  other  envlronmantal  com- 
mitments so  that  nations  and  industries  ac- 
cepting their  environmental  responsibilities 
suffer  no  competitive  disadvantage  In  inter- 
national trade.  [ 

It  could  ensure  that  multllaterall  aid  pro- 
grams are  carried  forward  with  (tue  regard 
for  their  environmental  implications,  and 
ooxild  encourage  the  application  of  environ- 
mental safeguards  In  bilateral  al4.  (Down- 
stream erosion  from  the  Aswan  Da(i,  we  now 
discover,  may  wash  away  as  much  Productive 
farm  land  as  Is  opened  by  the  new]  irrigation 
systems  around  Lake  Nasser.)        j 

Finally  It  could  esUbllsh  a  U-M  Program 
for  the  World  Heritage,  Including  s^^nlc,  his- 
toric and  ttatural  resources  now  Ini  danger  of 
destruction  whoae  survival  Is  a  (natter  of 
concern  to  all  mankind.  Obviously;  each  na- 
tion would  be  free  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  nominate  a  property  within  lt4  territory 
for  Inelusion  in  such  a  UN.  program.  At  the 
same  time,  the  community  of  nations  would 
be  tree  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  it. 

Countries  whose  resources  wera  Included 
In  the  program  would  gain  the  advantage  of 
international  advice  and  flnanrlal  Md  In  their 
development  with  ooneequent  beneflte  to 
their  eoonomles  m  a  whole.  And  the  world 
ooaunnnity  would  be  tn  a  position  to  protect 
unlqtie  and  Irreplaceable  propertlef— Venice, 
Angkor  Vat,  some  of  the  great  nUdlUe 
■aiiee  of  Africa — in  whoee  survival  all  man- 
kind has  a  common  Interest. 


(From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)   Times,  Apr.  13, 

1870) 

Magkttbon  Latimo  Osotrmwoftx:  Global 

ErroBT  To  Savx  Knvxhonmxnt  Uiokd 

(By  William  W.  Prochnau) 

Washington. — Senator  Warren  O.  Magnu- 
son  will  begin  to  lay  the  groundwork  here 
this  week  for  a  cooperative  international  ef- 
fort to  lure  the  mac-made  ailments  of  the 
world's  environment.  Magnuson  hopes  to 
attract  all  the  nations  of  the  world — includ- 
ing such  usually  antisocial  giants  as  Com- 
munist China — into  the  eCort. 

The  senator  believes  that  a  world-wide 
approach  is  the  only  practical  way  to  halt 
damage  to  the  environment. 

Soot  from  British  factories  falls  on  Swedish 
forests,  he  said.  Just  as  construction  of  a 
dam  on  the  Nile  can  upset  the  ecology  of  the 
whole  luedlterraiiean  Sea. 

Magnuson  will  propose  the  creation  of  a 
world  environmental  Institute,  a  sort  of  non- 
political  clearinghouse  of  information  that 
would  be  available  to  scientists  throughout 
the  world. 

The  senator  is  expected  to  make  the  pro- 
posal in  a  speech  to  geoeclentlsts  here  this 
week.  His  next  step  will  be  to  introduce  a 
Senate  resolution  calling  on  the  United 
States  to  lead  the  way  in  creating  the  In- 
stitute. 

Magnuson  concedes  that  his  plan  still  is 
In  the  dream  stage.  But  he  has  seen  similar 
dreams  come  true.  He  is  the  legislative  foun- 
der of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  an 
early  sponsor  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Health. 

Present-day  attempts  at  International  co- 
operation on  environmental  problems  are 
too  limited,  Magnuson  said.  i£ven  efforts  by 
the  United  Nations  exclude  China,  be  ob- 
served. 

The  senator  also  pointed  out  that  most 
world  organizations  are  political  in  nature, 
whereas  the  environmental  Institute  would 
be  completely  apolitical  and  would  not  at- 
tempt to  arbitrate  differences  between  na- 
tions. 

Magnuson  said  that  environmental  prob- 
lems are  far  from  peculiar  to  the  United 
Stetes  or  even  to  the  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world. 

India's  Oanges  River  is  more  polluted 
than  the  Rhine,  he  said,  and  DDT  la  a  greater 
threat  In  the  tropics  than  it  is  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  Soviet  Union,  he  added. 
has  seriovis  environmental   problems. 

"Pollutants  from  pulp  mills  are  quickly 
destroying  beautiful  Lake  Baikal  and  a  re- 
cent accident  in  a  chemical  plant  is  known 
to  have  killed  millions  of  fish  in  an  im- 
portant Soviet  river."  Magnuson  said. 

The  senator  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
East  and  West  could  be  stimulated  to  en- 
gage in  an  "environmental  race" — if  that  Is 
what  it  takes  to  move  nations — as  a  re- 
placement   for    the    arms    said    space    races. 

One  of  the  side  benefits  of  the  Institute, 
he  said,  cotild  be  the  beginning  of  a  break- 
down of  political  differences  that  so  often 
hobble  International  cooperation. 

Magnuson  said  it  was  important,  perhaps 
even  to  man's  survival,  to  begin  to  realise 
that  pollution  of  the  Yangtze  River  is  as 
threatening    as    pollution   of   the   Potomac. 

Although  Magnuson's  hopes  face  obvious- 
ly rugged  obstacles,  he  will  be  in  a  key  posi- 
tion to  push  his  propoeal.  Magnuson  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  senior  member  of  the  new 
Joint  committee  on  the  environment  which 
Congress  will  set  up  later  this  year. 

His  Washington  colleague.  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  also  will  be  on  the  committee 
and  la  a  strong  advocate  of  environmental 
protection. 

Magnuson  said  he  stands  ready  to  meet 
personally  with  foreign  leaders  and  scien- 
tists to  promote  creation  of  the  Institute. 

The  senator  also  said  he  would  urge  that 
the  proposal  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 


the  World  Environmental  Conference  sched- 
uled by  the  United  Nations  in  1972.  Non- 
members  of  the  U.N..  such  as  China,  should 
be  invited  to  the  conference,  he  said. 

AlfSaiCAN  IxroaMATioN  Repobts 

From  Washington  this  is  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan again  for  American  Information  Re- 
ports with  the  shape  of  one  man's  opinion. 
A  look  at  the  polluted  price  of  caviar  in  a 
moment. 

In  case  you  haven't  checked  your  grocery 
bill  lately,  the  price  of  caviar  has  gone  up. 
Reason:  the  Russians  have  been  polluting 
with  Industrial  waste  and  careless  oil 
drilling  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Volga  river,  where  the  roe  of  the  stur- 
geon play,  so  to  speak. 

Which  brings  us  to  Washington's  senior 
Senator  Warren  C.  Magnuson,  who  is  cer- 
tainly a  Puget  Sound  salmon  man,  what- 
ever his  taste  for  sturgeon  and  Its  by- 
product, caviar. 

One  of  the  legislative  leaders  in  the  fight 
to  preserve  our  environment.  Magnuson  told 
an  International  convention  of  scientists  In 
the  national  capital  tonight  something  they 
already  know  but  which  the  public  has  given 
too  little  thought  to.  namely  that  pollution 
Is  an  International  matter  which  doesn't 
bother  to  go  through  customs  as  it  crosses 
national  boundaries. 

Noting,  for  example,  that  pulp  mill 
wastes  are  poisoning  Russia's  beautiful 
Lake  Baikal,  the  senator  warned  that  the 
cumulative  pollution  of  the  oceans  may 
foreclose  the  survlva!  of  mankind.  Magnu- 
son suggests  a  positive  approach  to  the 
problem.  In  a  week  or  so  he  will  Introduce 
In  the  Senate  a  resolution  urging  creation 
of  a  World  Environmental  Institute,  as  a 
kind  of  living  encyclopedia  where  all  na- 
tions, including  China,  can  get  the  latest 
correlated  data  on  ecological  problems  and 
how  to  solve  them — individually  and  col- 
lectively. 

With  a  nod  of  recognition  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  round  of  U.S. -Soviet  arms 
control  talks  in  Vienna  today.  Senator 
Magnuson  envisioned  a  new  kind  of  con- 
test to  "replace  the  arms  race  and  the  space 
race:  an  'environmental  race'  between  East 
and  West  to  see  who  will  have  the  cleanest 
air  and  water  and  the  quietest  streets."  He 
noted  that  while  short-sighted  bureaucrats 
may  be  needlessly  compounding  the  Soviets' 
clean  water  problem,  Moecow  is  ahead  of 
us  in  battling  noise  pollution  by  banning 
traffic  in  the  capital  while  most  Muscovites 
are  asleep. 

If  the  Magnuson  Environmental  Institute 
becomes  an  alarm  clock  against  Interna- 
tional dangers  of  pollution,  so  much  the 
better.  .  .  . 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  in  Washington 
for  American  Information  Reports  with  the 
shape  of  one  man's  opinion — a  service  of 
ABC  News. 


THE  LAW  WITH  RESPECT  TO  LOW- 
ERINO  THE  VOTINO  AGE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  recently  sent  a  letter  to 
House  leaders  explaining  why  he  believes 
it  is  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to 
lower  the  voting  age  by  statute.  Mr.  Nixon 
believes  that  the  Constitution  generally 
leaves  setting  of  voting  qualifications  to 
the  States.  While  this  statement  is  gen- 
erally true,  it  has  been  strictly  qualified 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Nixon  does  not  mention  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  as  presently  drafted 
also  r«nove8  the  literacy  test  and  any 
durational  residency  requirement.  These 
provisions  certainly  set  voting  qualifica- 
tions, yet  no  one  seriously  doubts  thai 
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this  is  appropriate  legislation  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  proposition  that  Congress  can 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  is  also  sup- 
ported by  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  338 
U  S.  641  ( 1966) .  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  power  of  Congress  under  section 
5  of  the  14th  amendment  to  enact  legis- 
lation prohibiting  enforcement  of  a  Stat* 
law  Is  not  limited  to  situations  where 
the  State  law  is  unconstitutional.  The 
test  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  in  such 
a  case  is  whether  the  Federal  statute  is 
appropriate  legislation,  that  is,  legisla- 
tion plainly  adopted  to  the  end  of  im- 
plemenUng  the  14th  amendment  and 
consistent   with  the  Constitution. 

In  the  Morgan  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
explicitly  recognized  that  Congress  had 
the  power  to  legislate  beyond  the  iniUal 
dictates  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
especially  in  the  area  of  suffrage. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  Con- 
gress has  broad  power  to  weigh  the  facts 
and  make  its  own  determination  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  and  that 
where  there  was  a  reasonable  basis  for 
legislation  by  Congress  in  this  area,  then 
the  legislation  will  be  sustained  as  the 
court  stated  in  Morgan: 

Thus  our  task  in  this  ease  is  not  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  New  York  Uteracy  re- 
quirement .  .  .  violated  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  .  .  .  Without  regard  to  whether 
the  Judiciary  would  find  that  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  Itself  nullifies  New  York's 
English  literacy  requirement  .  .  .  could 
Congress  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  the 
State  law  by  legislating  under  Section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment?  In  answering  this  ques- 
tion our  task  is  llnUted  to  determining 
whether  such  legislation  is,  as  required  by 
Section  5.  appropriate  legislation  to  enforce 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 

By  including  Section  6,  the  founders 
sought  to  grant  to  Congress,  by  a  specific 
provision  appUcable  to  the  14th  amendment, 
the  same  broad  powers  expressed  in  the 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause,  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8.  ClaAise  18. 

In  El  parte  Virginia.  100  U.S.  339.  345. 
decided  12  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  congressional  power  under 
section  5  had  the  same  scope  as  that 
under  the  necessary  and  proper  clause. 
The  Court  stated  with  regard  to  the  sec- 
tion 5  power: 

Whatever  legislation  U  appropriate,  that  is, 
adopted  to  carry  the  objectives  the  amend- 
ments have  in  view,  whatever  intends  to  en- 
force submission  to  the  prohibitions  they 
contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  equaUty  of  civil  rlghu  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  against 
State  denial  or  invasion.  If  not  prohibited 
is  brought  within  the  domain  oC  Congres- 
sional power. 

The  Issue,  therefore,  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  test  of  congressional 
power  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  by 
statute,  will  be  the  same  as  it  was  in 
Morgan,  that  is,  whether  the  congres- 
sional action  is  appropriate  legislation 
imder  section  6  of  the  14th  amendment. 
In  Morgan  the  Court  held  that  section 
4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  enforce  the  equal 
protection  clause.  The  Court  said: 

Section  4(e)  .  .  .  enables  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
minority  better  to  obtain  perfect  equaUty  of 
dvU  rights  and  the  equal  protection  of  the 
Uws.  It  was  weU  within  Congressional  au- 
thority to  say  that  the  need  of  the  Puerto 


Rlcan  minority  for  the  vote  warranted  Feder- 
al Intrusion  upon  any  State  Interests  served 
by  the  English  literacy  requirements.  It  was 
for  Congress  ...  to  assess  and  weigh  the 
various  conflicting  considerations  ...  It  Is 
not  for  us  to  review  the  Congressional  reso- 
lution of  these  factors.  It  Is  enough  that  we 
be  able  to  perceive  a  basis  upon  which  the 
Congress  might  resolve  the  oonfilct  as  It  did. 
In  other  words,  with  respect  to  grant- 
ing the  vote  to  18-year-olds,  it  is  enough 
for  Congress  to  weigh  the  justifications 
for  and  against  extending  the  franchise 
to  this  age  group.  If  Congress  concludes 
that  the  Justifications  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  franchise  outweigh  the  jus- 
tifications for  restricting  the  franchise, 
then  Congress  has  the  power  to  change 
the  law  by  statute  and  grant  the  vote  to 
18-year-olds,  even  though,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  action  by  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  upheld  State  laws  set- 
ting the  voting  age  at  21. 

The  next  issue  raised  by  President  Nix- 
on is  that  thousands  of  elections  will  be 
in  doubt  if  the  constitutional  question  is 
not  settled  in  time  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Apparently  the  President  ques- 
tions the  length  of  time  necessary  to  have 
a  Supreme  Court  test  of  the  18-year-old 
provision.  I  am  convinced  that  a  judicial 
test  would  be  achieved  quite  quickly. 

For  instance,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  passed  on  August  6,  1965.  The  Su- 
reme  Court  passed  on  the  merits  on 
March  7,  1966,  only  7  months  after  the 
voting  rights  measure  was  passed.  In 
that  case.  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach, 
338  US.  301  (1966).  South  Carolina  in- 
voked the  Supreme  Court's  original  juris- 
diction under  article  m,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution,  seeking  a  declaration  of  un- 
constitutionality as  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  an 
injunction  against  their  enforcement  by 
defendant,  the  Attorney  General.  South 
Carolina  wanted  to  obtain  a  ruling  prior 
to  its  primary  elections  in  June  1986. 
The  basic  problem  was  the  registration  of 
voters  under  the  Federal  provisions. 

Obviously  this  situation  will  present 
itself  again  when  18-year-olds  try  to  reg- 
ister for  local  elections  after  this  bill  is 
passed.  Although  the  Court  is  not  com- 
pelled to  exercise  its  original  jurisdic- 
tion, George  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.,  324 
US.  439,  464  (1944),  it  probably  would 
do  so  because  of  the  compelling  reasons 
stated  by  President  Nixon  and  because 
of  the  importance  of  resolving  this  ques- 
tion quickly. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  also  includes  a 
provision  giving  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2284  of  Utle  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shall  be  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  provision  also 
states: 

It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  desig- 
nated to  hear  the  case  to  assign  the  case  for 
hearing  and  determination  thereof,  and  to 
cause  the  case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 


ment  of  our  young  people  If  this  measure 
is  defeated. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  constitutional  provision,  and 
that  a  rapid  judicial  test  of  this  provi- 
sion can  be  obtained. 

Let  us  also  remember,  that  if  for  some 
reason  the  Court  did  strike  down  this 
provision,  that  we  can  still  use  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  technique.  I  also 
feel  that  because  of  the  President's  re- 
cent action,  that  Congress  should  con- 
tinue in  its  consideration  of  the  18-year- 
old  Constitutional  amendment.  In  this 
way  we  do  not  put  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket.  I  believe  we  should  move  cou- 
rageously and  immediately  to  give 
younger  Americans  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed 
this  provision  and  has  laid  down  a  very 
strong  and  persuasive  legislative  history. 
The  Court  in  South  Carolina  against 
Katzenbach,  rehed  heavily  on  the  "find- 
ing of  fact"  as  made  by  Congress.  Our 
young  people  are  waiting  to  see  if  their 
leaders  are  responsive  to  change,  let  us 
show  them  that  we  in  Congress,  at  least, 
recognize  that  the  times  are  changing 
and  that  younger  Americans  do  deserve 
the  right  to  vote. 


It  is  obvious  to  me  that  these  two  Judi- 
cial procedures  provide  the  possibility  for 
quick  judicial  review.  The  President  is 
obviously  trying  to  defeat  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  by  raising  this  false  issue. 
The  President,  not  Congress,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  continued  dlslllusion- 


ECOLOOY  MUST  NOT  OBSCURE 
OTHER  ISSUES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  constructive  efforts  during 
the  recent  Earth  Day  observance  was 
the  publication,  by  the  University  of 
Washington  Daily,  of  an  80-page  special 
"Environment  Edition".  Although  much 
of  the  edition  centered  around  the  eco- 
logical crisis  of  the  Puget  Sound  region, 
many  articles  dealt  with  general  ques- 
tions of  population  growth,  technology, 
smd  the  nature  of  industrial  society  here 
in  the  United  States. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
have  this  entire  special  edition  re- 
printed in  the  Rbcord  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senate,  but  its  great  length  makes 
that  prohibitive.  I  will  ask  that  one  edi- 
torial be  reprinted,  however,  because  it 
represents  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  constructive  pieces  of  journalism 
that  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  of  en- 
viroiunental  su:tlon. 

The  author  of  this  editorial  is  Mr. 
Steve  Weiner,  who  was  the  editor  of  the 
special  environmental  edition  of  the 
Daily.  Mr.  Welner's  editorial  is  signifi- 
cant because  of  its  assertion  that  the  re- 
sponse to  the  environmental  crisis  can- 
not be  the  dismantling  of  civilization. 
Instead,  Mr.  Weiner  points  out,  we  must 
make  hard  choices  about  the  tradeoffs 
between  environmental  quality  and  other 
social  needs.  Our  past  shortsightedness 
in  ignoring  environmental  factors  must 
be  replaced  with  a  balanced  view  of 
civilization,  not  with  a  new  shortsighted- 
ness that  treats  environmental  causes 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  human  needs. 

Mr.  Welner's  editorial  and  the  fine 
environment  edition  that  he  and  the 
Daily  staff  have  put  together  are  testi- 
mony to  the  dedication  and  s<«>hlsti- 
cation  of  today's  youth  on  the  environ- 
mental issue.  We  should  welcome  that 
commitment,  but  we  should  not  sup- 
pose— as  much  of  the  press  has  done— 
that  this  oMnmitment  to  ecology  will 
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supplant  earUer  commitments  Jto  peace 
and  social  justice.  Too  many  (observers 
have  mistakenly  supposed  that  the  en- 
vironment issue  wUl  replace  (►ther  is- 
sues that  the  crusade  for  cleaner  air  and 
water  will  smother  the  many  voices  clam- 
oring for  peace  In  Vietnam,  justice  for 
the  downtrodden,  and  food  for  the  hun- 

gry  J 

The  most  fatal  mistake  th^t  Amer- 
ican society  could  make  today  »*ould  be 
to  suppose  that  the  environmeAtol  issue 
will  co-opt  the  social  conscience  of 
America.  For  many  milUons  oT  Ameri- 
cans pollution  does  not  override  other 
criticisms  of  "the  system":  I^  merely 
adds  one  more  damning  indictment  to 
an  already  long  list.  Rather  ^han  re- 
Ueving  us  of  the  necessity  fdr  action 
on  other  social  issues,  the  envirorunent 
Issue  makes  acUon  on  all  frons  all  the 
more  imperative. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence 
that  pollution  intensifies,  ratier  than 
obscures  the  need  for  action  on  other 
social  issues  is  another  editor  ,al  about 
Earth  Day.  This  one  appeared  in  the 
May  1970  issue  of  Ramparts  *iagazine. 
On  the  cover  of  the  magazine  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Santa  Barbara  Bank  of 
America  in  flames,  with  a  capton  taken 
from  the  editorial:  "The  students  who 
burned  the  Bank  of  America  in  Santa 
Barbara  may  have  done  mote  toward 
saving  the  envirormient  than  all  the 
teach-ins  put  together."  ^.^  _,  , 

The  point  of  the  Ramparid  editorial 
is  simple  and  fallacious.  Pollution  is 
seen  as  an  Inevitable  byproduct  of  a 
system  that  also  produced  trie  war  in 
Vietnam,  poverty,  discrimination,  hun- 
ger and  consumer  exploitation.  The  so- 
lution to  the  environmental  trlsis.  ac- 
cording to  Ramparts,  is  revoHition  and 
the  wholesale  dismantUng  of  (Contempo- 
rary civUizatlon— the  exact  opposite  of 
what  Mr.  Weiner  advocates  in  his  Daily 

editorial.  ^i     _,^ 

The  fact  that  Ramparts  dfescribes  a 
simplistic  and  incorrect  view  ^f  our  so- 
ciety does  not  answer  the  lssue(  that  pro- 
duces such  thinking.  Some  ^ericans 
simply  ^n-111  not  overlook  this  country  s 
other  shortcomings  whUe  tha  environ- 
ment batUe  rages.  Instead  of  working  to 
combat  pollution,  some  will  wofk  to  com- 
bat the  system  that  produced  i|.  The  fact 
that  technology  and  population,  not 
capitalism,  are  the  root  causes^of  our  en- 
vironmental problems— and  tl^ose  of  the 
Soviet  Union— will  not  impress!  them. 

The  environmental  issue,  far  from  be- 
ing a  panacea  for  dissent,  mey  be  the 
straw  that  breaks  the  back  of  the  social 
harmony  remaining  in  this  fcountry  if 
the  type  of  thinking  that  prqduced  the 
Ramparts  editorial  flourishes^  The  bur- 
den of  salvaging  and  fostering  ^al  har- 
mony, let  us  be  clear,  rests  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  all  levels  of  governpient  and 
"mainstream"  America,  not  oH  the  dis- 
sidents That  burden  can  be  successfully 
borne  only  if  there  is  action— itot  only  on 
the  environment  Issue,  but  on  all  sources 
of  discontent  in  American  society. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  th|it  effective 
and  Immediate  action  on  the  environ- 
ment issue  Is  not  a  siifBcientt  condition 
for  renewed  social  harmony,  but  it  is  a 
necessary  one.  We  cannot  and  must  not 
delude  ourselves  by  thinking  that  mere 
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rhetoric  will  appease  any  person  con- 
cerned with  this  issue.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  steps  we  take  to  restore  the 
quality  of  the  American  environment 
may  be  the  acid  test  of  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  move  with 
renewed  determination  to  root  out  the 
other  ills  that  plague  this  Nation.  We 
must  not  become  involved  in  a  wider  war 
in  Asia;  we  must  not  retreat  from,  but 
must  vigorously  pursue,  our  efforts  to 
achieve  social  jtistice;  we  must  not  enter 
a  period  of  "benign  neglect"  for  the  poor, 
the  black,  and  the  hungry.  We  must  prove 
that  our  Groverimient  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  whole  society,  not  Just 
the  needs  of  those  whose  desire  for 
stability  outweighs  their  desire  for  Jus- 
tice. 

If  we  can  do  this,  if  we  can  demon- 
strate the  true  responsiveness  of  our  po- 
litical system,  we  will  emerge  from  this 
period  of  envlrorunental  awareness  much 
stronger  than  we  entered  it.  If  we  fail 
to  do  this,  we  will  enter  into  a  period  of 
greater  unrest  and  greater  turmoil  than 
the  Nation  has  ever  known. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider the  alternatives  that  these  edito- 
rials represent. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows: 

Mankind's  Dcjmma 
You've  heard  the  phrase  before — "we  are 
In  the  midst  of  an  environmental  crisis." 

What  exactly  does  that  statement  mean? 
Strictly  speaking,  using  dictionary  defini- 
tions, the  sentence  means  this:  The  collec- 
tive !""«  of  human  beings  In  this  state,  na- 
tion or  world  (depending  on  where  the  mind 
focuses)  have  reached  a  crucUl  and  crlUcal 
turning  point  in  history,  where  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  and  affecting  human  de- 
velopment are  changing,  for  better  or  worse. 
Contemporary  environmentalists  repre- 
sented In  part  by  contributors  to  this  spe- 
cial sacuon.  would  say  the  factors  contrib- 
uting to  the  total  environment  uneqtilvo- 
cably  are  changing  for  the  worse.  Pew,  If  any, 
of  the  experts  in  the  vartovis  aspects  of  the 
field  would  say  the  situation  Is  changing  for 
the  better. 

Obviously,  man  Is  the  cause  of  the  environ- 
mental  problems  we  are  facing  today.  The 
basic  question,  yet  unresolved  by  envlron- 
mentallsts.  Is  this:  are  the  problems  we  face 
today  the  reeiUt  of  human  goals  and  aspira- 
tions evil  In  nature,  or  are  they  merely  a 
flaw  in  an  otherwise  good  history  of  pro- 
ductivity and  success?  In  other  words.  Is  man 
guilty  of  some  unspeakable  crime  caused 
by  factors  Inherent  within  himself,  or  U  he 
guilty  orUy  of  oversight  and  insvilBclent 
awareness  of  the  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tions? 

WABPXO  VALTTKS 

Nearly  every  environmentalist  of  the  "new 
breed"  says  the  philosophical  rooU  of  the 
question  Ue  In  warped  or  perverted  value 
systems.  Man.  they  say.  has  adopted  a  tech- 
nological society,  and  In  doing  so.  has  per- 
petrated great  rapes  of  the  environment  while 
drifting  away  from  "human  values."  Some 
groups  go  so  far  as  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
"original  environmental  sin."  For  Instance, 
a  group  that  calls  Itself  Zero  PopuUUon  re- 
cently said  In  Its  publication  that  "the  fact 
is  that  people  are  poUutlon."  Hence,  simply 
by  being  alive,  many  environmentalists  would 
say  that  man  has  made  his  first,  and  moat 
basic  mistake. 


Consider  "Zero  Population's"  statement. 
By  saying  ".  .  .  people  are  poUutlon."  the 
group  Is  saying  that  merely  by  existing,  man 
Is  making  his  habitat  impure  and  unclean; 
simply  because  he  exercises  free  will,  he  is 
defiUng  hU  surroundings.  Man.  this  human 
group  Is  saying.  Is  evil. 

This  line  of  thought  is  prevalent  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  In  much  environmen- 
tal philosophy.  Though  the  assertion  is  made 
that  man  Is  'unnatural, '  and  hence,  some- 
what environmentally  obscene,  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  man  rarely  Is  resolved  In 
experts'  writings.  Therefore,  some  basic  ques- 
tions need  to  be  asked. 

1.  By  what  standards  should  men  meas- 
ure their  Ideal  "quality  environment?" 

Environmentalists  seem  to  Indicate  that 
a  quality  environment  U  one  that  Insures 
maximum  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  all 
species  of  lUe,  within  ecological  llmiutlons, 
except  man.  The  assumption  underlying 
much  environmental  writing  seems  to  be 
that  man  has  no  requirements  for  a  good 
life  outside  of  satisfaction  of  normal  bodily 
needs  (food,  water,  air),  and  that  he  should 
be  happy  living  an  IdylUc  life  "close  to  na- 
ture "  The  optimum  environment,  many 
experts  seem  to  be  saying.  Is  one  untouched 
by  human  hands. 

But  this  type  of  situation  obviously  is 
Impossible  and  unsuitable  for  human  needs. 
Man.  with  free  will  and  a  conceptualizing 
brain,  has  other  requirements  that  must  be 
satisfied;  to  meet  thoee  requirements,  he 
must  "touch"  his  surroundings  and  alter 
the  landscape.  How.  then,  do  man's  needs 
affect  a  concept  of  environmental  quaUty? 

2.  Meet  environmental  philosophy  seems  to 
indicate  that  man  has  strayed  from  his  "hu- 
man values."  Does  this  mean,  as  the  experts 
seem  to  Imply,  that  because  man  \s  a  unique 
organism— possessing  the  power  to  severely 
alter  his  surroundings  to  meet  his  needs— 
his  civilized  values  are  necessarily  Inhuman? 
Must  man  first  satUfy  the  needs  of  "nature 
before  the  environmentalists  approve  of  his 
actions,  or  can  he  function  to  meet  hU  own 
needs  as  his  primary  priority,  leaving,  his 
surroundings  somewhat  intact  secondarily? 
In  other  words,  are  human  values,  as  en- 
vironmentalists speak  of  them.  tr\ily  human, 
or  are  they  something  else  entirely? 

3.  Are  man-made  objects  inherently  evU. 
simply  because  man  has  made  them?  Are 
man-made  objects  "imnatural?"  What  does 
"natural,"  pai^cularly  m  human  terms, 
actually  mean? 

4  Many  experts  point  to  our  economic 
system  as  the  culprit  In  the  envlronm^tal 
question.  They  say  that  man  Is  a  greedy. 
thoughUess  organism,  who  stops  at  nothing 
In  seeking  personal  power  and  dominance 
over  his  surroundings.  Is  this  necessarily 
true?  Is  it  even  close  to  the  truth? 

Which  U  worth  more,  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  untouched  wilderness  just  around 
the  comer,  or  the  ability  of  an  Individual  to 
take  that  wilderness  and  fashion  from  it  the 
articles  that  make  human  life  comfortable 
and  possible?  Can  some  kind  of  balance 
between  the  needs  of  civilization  and  aes- 
thetic qualities  be  struck  In  an  Industrial- 
ized society.  Or  Is  It  better  for  men  to  re- 
turn to  their  agrarian  background,  exclud- 
ing technology  and  all  It  means  because  of 
what  that  sophisticated  knowledge  eventu- 
ally might  mean  to  the  surrounding  area? 

The  future  of  otu-  civilization  In  palatable 
form  may  depend  on  extremely  large  num- 
bers of  Individuals  arriving  at  their  own  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  these  and  similar 
questions.  The  conditions  aflectlng  and  sur- 
rounding hximan  development  are  extreme- 
ly complex;  nature  has  interwoven  Its 
ecological  web  to  the  nth  degree,  and  has 
done  so  without  the  aid  of  man.  Man's  In- 
dustrial appearance  on  the  scene,  coupled 
with  the  complexities  of  his  social  systems, 
U  the  additional  factor  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  environmental  considerations. 
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The  individual,  the  basic  bulldUig  block  In 
our  social  system,  is  faced  with  the  difficult 
task  of  establishing  environmental  priorities. 
To  do  so,  he  must  reach  down  to  the  very 
foundations  and  nature  of  his  existence.  If 
the  individual  regards  himself  as  Inherent- 
ly evU  and  If  that  attitude  spreads  to  or 
is  mirrored  by  the  society  as  a  whole,  man- 
kind may  already  have  committed  a  horrible 
form  of  Ideological  suicide.  But  If  the  In- 
dividual U  prepared  to  make  tbe^^««*«*"y 
differentiation  between  man  and  other  forms 
of  life,  and  Is  vrtlUng  to  provide  for  his  neeas 
(While  remaining  cognizant  of  environmen- 
tal necessities  and  the  effect  of  his  actions  on 
his  surroundings),  there  may  be  a  chance 
for  survival.  ..  ,  .  „ 

To  be  sure,  all  "laws  of  nature  must  be 
observed  by  humankind  If  It  U  to  survive  on 
earth.  But.  envlronmenUlly  speakmg.  man 
has  m  many  ways  freed  himself  from  natural 
limitations  on  his  biological  facts  of  uie 
For  instance,  men  are  not  limited  to  areas  of 
warm  clUnates  In  seeking  hablUts;  tiiey 
roam  about  the  earth  where  they  please, 
scientifically  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  In- 
hospitable areas.  This  Is  a  fact  that  environ- 
mentalists should  not  forget  In  their  con- 
siderations. Human  beings  control  their  sur- 
roundings; because  the  mdlvldual  has  free 
will  and  absttact  mental  ability,  he  Is  not 
subservient  to  nature  as  is.  say.  a  timber 
wolf  or  a  douglas  fir. 

CLASS    BY    THKMSEI-VES 

Human  beings,  then,  truly  are  In  a  class 
by  themselves.  Furthermore,  man  U  the  only 
type  of  organism  that  operates  In  a  goal-di- 
rected manner  vrith  value  systems— hunaan 
value  systems.  Man  for  centuries  has 
struggled  to  develop  the  technology  and  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  that  has  made  him  the 
master  of  his  world. 

Consequentiy  the  choice  before  him  is  not 
whether  to  reject  his  scientific  and  Indus- 
trial gains  In  order  to  return  to  nature;  that 
would  appear  to  be  completely  out  of  char- 
acter, as  much  In  defiance  of  nature  as  it 
would  be  to  try  to  create  a  rose  that  talkea. 
Rather,  our  civilization  and  the  individuals 
that  comprise  It  must  decide  just  how  much 
they  want  to  control  some  of  the  uglier  and 
potentially  hannful  aspects  of  their  society. 
Rather    than    bUndly    rejecting    human 
nature  and  declaring  humanity  lp^°*i^ally 
immoral,  environmentalists  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  It  Is  only  because  of  human 
nature  that  most  of  us  are  alive  and  weU  at 
all    We  have  created  a  technological  behe- 
moth and  material-hungry  civilization  that 
continues  to  grow  and  to  support  ^creas- 
inu  numbers  of  persons;  our  crisis  would  ap- 
pear to  be  one  consisting  not  of  rejection  of 
the  values  that  have  gotten  us  this  far.  but 
one  of  realizing  Just  how  much  of  our  out- 
put we  should  begin  to  manage  carefully. 

Human  values,  then,  are  pecuUar  to  man. 
the  environmental  answers,  when  found, 
must  be  subservient  to  man  as  well. 


EorrouAi. 

The  environment  may  weU  be  the  gut  Issue 
that  can  unify  a  polarized  nation  In  the 
1970's,  vmtes  -nme  magazine.  The  Hearst 
Press  sees  It  as  a  movement  "that  could  unite 
the  generations."  And  the  New  York  "nmes 
solemnly  predicts  that  ecology  "will  replace 
Vietnam  as  the  major  Issue  with  studento. 

The  wishful  thinking  of  a  frightened  Es- 
tablishment? Perhaps.  But  the  organizers  of 
the  officially-sanctioned  April  22  Teach-In 
movement  are  doing  their  best  to  give  life 
to  the  media's  daydream  about  the  co-optlve 
potential  of  ecology.  If  they  succeed,  thou- 
suids  of  young  people  across  the  country 
will  engage  In  a  series  of  environmental  ex- 
travaganzas, embeUlshed  to  capture  the  ex- 
citement of  the  origmal  Vietnam  teach-ins, 
but  structured  to  encourage  the  young  to 
forsake  the  "less  important  Issues"  and  enlist 
In  a  crusade  to  save  the  earth. 

We  think  that  any  analogy  between  what 
U  supposed  to  happen  around  April  22  and 


the  organization  of  the  Vietnam  teach-ins  Is 
obscene.  We  think  that  the  Environmental 
Teach-In  appparatus  U  the  first  step  m  a 
con  game  that  will  do  UtUe  more  than  abuse 
the  environment  even  further.  We  do  not 
think  It  wUl  succeed. 

The  originators  of  the  Vietnam  teach-ins 
worked  at  great  odds  and  against  the  lies 
and  opposition  of  government,  university  ad- 
ministrations  and   the   media.   They   raised 
their  own  money  and  had  offices  In  student 
apartments  or  small  storefronts.  "Earth  Day 
came  to  life  m  the  offices  of  Senator  GaylOTd 
NeUon.  received  blessings  from  Nixon  s  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
was  funded  by  foundations,  and  has  worked 
out  of  facilities  lent  by  the  Urban  Coalition. 
Vietnam  protestors  had  to  create  their  own 
reading  lists,  fact  sheets  and  white  papers: 
thev  had  to  work  against  the  "expertise    of 
Southeast  Asia  scholars.  The  Environmental 
Teach-in  comes  pre-packaged;    a  weU-pald 
and  well-staffed  national  office  sends  local 
organizers  ai^fficlal  brochure  which  avoids 
mentioning  the  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment with  which  Mother  Nature  has  to  cope. 
Friends  of  the  Earth  (POE)  provides,  through 
BaUantlne    Books,    a    semiofficial    "Environ- 
mental Handbook. "  which  Insists  that  saving 
the  environment  "transcends  the  other  Is- 
sues" and  that  we  should  In  non-partisan 
fashion  "support  a  man  from  any  political 
party  If  he  is  a  true  Friend  of  the  Earth. 

Never  mind  if  he's  a  racist.  Don't  worry 
about  whether  or  not  he  supports  Ameri- 
can imperialism.  This  spring  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnUtrtalon  U  busy  undoing  16  years  of 
struggle  for  school  integration;  the  police 
continue  to  murder  black  people  In  the 
streets:  the  American  judicial  system  Is  dU- 
mtegrating  and.  in  the  eyes  of  the  State, 
every  radical  has  become  a  conspirator;  the 
war  machine  In  Washington  has  made  clear 
its  intention  to  stay  In  Vietnam  Indefinitely 
and  to  spread  Its  war  to  Laos.  All  this— and 
the  Teach-in  organizers  want  to  banish 
everything  but  environment  to  the  back 
pages  of  our  minds.  They  must  be  blind,  or 
perverse,  or  both. 

How/can  anyone  In  this  dark  springtime  be- 
lieve kind  words— about  environment  or  any- 
thing else— from  the  men  in  power?  Once  we 
might  have  been  able  to  believe  that  because 
a  President  had  embraced  the  civil  rights 
issue,  apartheid  In  the  Deep  South  was  dead 
But  such  Illusions  can  hardly  be  sustained 
any  longer.  The  Open  Housing  Act,  the  chief 
lettlslatlve  victory  of  those  years,  finds  use 
this  season  only  for  Its  "H.  Rap  Brown 
Amendment"— the  Interstate  travel  benon 
which  the  Justice  Department  hung  the  Chi- 

cdKO  V- 

Lyndon  Johnson  promised  that  We  Shall 
Overcome.  Now  Richard  Nixon  promises  to 
clean  up  America.  Even  TVs  "Laugh-In 
taows  the  punch-line:  "If  Nixon's  War  on 
Pollution  is  as  successful  as  Johnson  s  War 
on  Poverty.  weTe  going  to  have  an  awful  lot 
of  dirty  poor  people  around." 

Haven't  we  learned  after  a  decade  of  social 
struggle  that  major  problems  like  Vietnam. 
Race.  Poverty— now  Environment— can't  be 
packaged  separately,  each  protected  from 
S)ntamlnation  by  "other  »«"«»''  ^*^*^j 
Kemer  Commlsslop  realized  that  white 
racism  was  systematic,  structural  and  linked 
to  economic  and  social  institutions.  Even  the 
most  determined  skeptic  has  now  been  shown 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  no  honest  mUtake,  but  the 
result  of  a  long  history  of  American  expan- 
sion into  Asia  and  a  long-term  poUcy  of  sub- 
lecting  poor  nations  to  the  Imperatives  of 
American  investors.  To  understand  why 
Washington  has  persisted  In  Its  genocldal 
war  in  Indo-Chlna,  dont  look  at  the 
politicians  who  come  and  go;  look  at  the 
structures  of  power  and  interest  that  remain. 


Threats  to  the  environment  are  no  differ- 
ent. At  th»lr  source  Is  the  same  division  of 
society- those  with  power  against  those  with- 


out: the  corporations,  which  organize  for 
their  own  benefit,  against  the  people  whom 
they  organize  destructively. 

Look  at  the  values  which  galvanize  ener- 
gies and  allocate  resources  in  the  business 
system :  pursuit  of  money,  enrichment  of  self, 
the  exploitation  of  man — and  of  nature — 
to  generate  still  more  money.  Is  It  surprising 
that   a   system   seekmg   to   turn   everything 
Into  gold  ends  up  turning  everything  Into 
garbage?    The    market   Is    master.    Business 
makes  money  meeting  consumer  demands;  It 
makes  even  more  money  creating  new  de- 
mands. More  money  Is  spent  on  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  In  America,  on  planned 
obsolescence    and    consumer    manipulation, 
than  on  all  education — public  and  private, 
elementary   school   through   the   university. 
This  Is  poUution  of  the  mind,  and  It  has  Its 
own  costs.  Some  students  estimate  that  so- 
cially  useless,  ecologically  disastrous  waste 
products  make  up  nearly  half  of  the  Gross 
National    Product.    Nixon    has    already    pre- 
dicted a  50  per  cent  Increase  In  the  ONP  by 
1980,  ostensibly  to  finance  new  priorities  like 
environmental  reform.  It  would  be  l)etter  If 
he  had  questioned  how  much  waste  the  dy- 
namic American  economy  will  have  to  pro- 
duce In  the  next  decade  simply  to  clean  up 
the  waste  of  past  decades. 

Others,  like  the  organizers  of  the  National 
Teach-In,  tell  us  that  it  Is  In  the  laterest 
even  of  the  corporate  rich  to  clean  up  the 
environment.  If  all  their  customers  are  as- 
phyxiated  by    air   poUution,    explain    these 
optimists,  business  (and  businessmen)  would 
expire  as  well.  By  this  same  logic,  the  mU- 
Itary-lndustrlal  complex  should  bar  the  ABM 
from  Its  cities,  and  the  corporations,  always 
eager  to  bring  new  consumers  Into  the  mar- 
ket, should  make  the  war  on  poverty  work. 
But   no  businessman,   alone  or  with  other 
businessmen,  can  change  the  tendencies  of 
our   ultimately   ecocldal   process   unless   he 
puts  the  system  out  of  business.  As  long  as 
society  organizes  production  around  the  In- 
centive to  convert   man's  energies  and  na- 
ture's   resources    Into    profit,    no    planned 
equable,  ecologically  beJanced  system  of  pro- 
duction can  ever  exist.  Teach-ins  which  fall 
to  confront  this  fact  of  life  do  worse  than 
teach  nothing.  They  obstruct  knowledge  and 
stand  m  the  way  of  a  solution.  They  join  the 
struggle   on   the   side   which   permits    them 
truly  to  say — ^not  of  mankind,  but  of  them- 
selves— "We  have  found  the  enemy  and  he 
Is  us." 

Perhaps  the  Teach-ins  could  teach  better 
If    instead   of   their   present  brochure,   they 
distributed   a   full-page   ad   from   Fortune's 
special  environment  Issue.  Sponsored  by  the 
New   York  State  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  ad  pictures  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
inviting  businessmen  to  come  grow  with  New 
York    The  pitch  Is  simple:  "Personal  prop- 
erty of  manufacturers  U  completely  exempt 
from  taxation  In  New  York  .        During  the 
past  eleven  years,  there  has  not  been  one 
single  new  business  tax  In  New  York."  No- 
where does  the  ad  mention  New  York's  long 
series  of  new  non-business  taxes.  In  11  years 
In  office.  Rocky  has  first  imposed,  then  hiked 
a  new  state  sales  tax;   quadrupled  the  cig- 
arette tax;  tripled  the  gasoline  tax;  and  low- 
ered the  minimum  Income  below  which  poor 
people  are  free  of  the  state  Income  tax.  Busi- 
nesses apparently  aren't  expected  to  care  who 
subsidizes   their   growth.   But   the   ad   does 
want  them  to  know  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feUer  author  of  the  "soak-the-poor  program.' 
considers   "economic    growth— a   continuing 
expansion   of   the   private   economy— to    be 
the  Indispensable  ingredient  of  all  progress.' 
Rockefeller  doesn't  say  this  only  because 
he's  a  RockefeUer;   he  says  It  because  hes 
Governor  and  every  governor  wants  business 
to  Invest  in  his  state.  Private  business  ac- 
counte  for  86  per  cent  of  the  ONP;  it  must 
be  kept  happy  and  expanding,  or.  short  of 
revolution,  there  wlU  be  nothing  for  anyone 
at  all    Regulation  of  busmess  consequently 
can  never  be  more  than  seU-regulatlon.  fed- 
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«r*l  intervenUon  Into  the  bxislnia*  •ector 
MTer  more  th»n  fedena  Intervention  on  be- 
bAir  of  the  buslneM  sector. 

But  regulaUon  Is  not  the  quwtlon.  We 
■Imply  dont  need  any  more  groai  national 
product,  any  more  unnecessary  foods  and 
factories.  What  we  do  need  Is  a  tfidiatribu- 
tion  of  existing  real  wealth,  and  %  realloca- 
tion of  society's  resources.  Everyone  knows 
what  this  redlstrlbuUon  and  reallocation 
should  do;  the  crises  of  the  last  |  ten  years 
have  made  It  all  so  obvious:  The  )>oor  must 
have  adequate  income,  the  cltle^  must  be 
rebuilt  to  fit  human  requirement^,  the  en- 
Tlponment  must  be  de-polluted,  tbe  educa- 
Uonal  system  must  be  vastly  expanded,  and 
social  energies  now  poured  into  mieeuilngleas 
pursuits  (like  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion) must  be  rechanneled  Into:  humanly 
edifying  and  creative  activities. 

We  must.  In  short.  Junk  the  builness  sys- 
tem and  lU  way  of  lUe.  and  cresite  revolu- 
tionary new  Institutions  to  embody  new 
goals — human  and  envlronmentall 

All  this  soiinds  Utopian.  Well,  i^topias  are 
relaUve.  More  Utopian  by  far  th^n  revolu- 
tion Is  the  Idea  that  the  present  sodlety,  dom- 
inated by  business,  can  create  lasting,  mean- 
ingful reforms  sulBclent,  for  example,  to  per- 
mit mankind  to  survive  the  centufy. 
m 
At  a  recent  "survival  falre "  In  I  San  Joee. 
California,  ecology  organizers  bought  a  new 
car  and  burled  It  as  a  symbol  of  the  task 
which  they  saw  confronting  ecolt)gy  action 
groups.  This  was  an  indication  of  dangerous 
political  naivete  that  miist  be  overcome.  To 
buy  the  car  In  the  first  place  was  to  pay  the 
criminal  and  strengthen  him.  Bxlt  this  act 
also  pointed  the  finger  of  guilt  ai  the  con- 
sumer, who  has  only  the  choice  of  traveling 
to  work  by  auto  or  walking  30  mljes  to  work 
on  the  freeway.  In  oppoaltlon  to'  this  mis- 
directed ge«t\ire  of  revolt,  San  Jiee's  black 
students  angrily  demanded  that  ihe  car  be 
raffled  to  provide  defense  fundsj  for  their 
brothers  on  trial.  Tbe  blacks  zbade  their 
point  very  clearly. 

In  contrast  to  this  Siirvlval  Palre,  the  week 
after  the  Conspiracy  defendants! were  sen- 
tenced In  Chicago,  angry  student^  razed  the 
local  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Amerl<]a  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California.  The  only  bi^nk  In  the 
Isla  Vita  youth  ghetto,  B  of  A:  had  long 
treated  young  people  as  a  class  apart.  It 
had  opposed  the  gn^M  striken  aentered  In 
Delano.  It  had  supported,  with  tak-anches  In 
Saigon  and  Bangkok  and  with  its  leader- 
ship of  the  Investment  build-up  In  the  Pa- 
cific, the  American  occupation  of{  Southeast 
Asia.  Two  of  its  directors  sit  on  the  board  of 
Union  Oil.  which  had  for  so  mahy  months 
desecrated  the  once-beautiful  Ikeaches  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  destroyed  tholr  wildlife. 
Most  Important,  as  the  branch  manager  ex- 
plained to  the  press.  It  bad  been  the  major 
local  symbol  of  capitalism  and  tl^e  business 
system. 

Biimlng  a  bank  Is  not  tha  same  as 
putting  the  banks  and  their  system  out  of 
business.  To  do  that,  millions  of  people  in 
this  country  will  flnt  have  to  wake  up  to 
tbe  real  soiirce  of  their  misery.  The  action 
In  Santa  Barbara,  a  community  i  which  has 
seen  its  environment  destroyed  b^  corporate 
greed,  might  spark  that  awakening.  If  it  does, 
the  students  who  b\imed  tbe  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica in  Santa  Barbara  will  have  da|ie  more  to 
save  the  environment  than  all  tke  Siu^val 
Faires  and  "Earth  D«y  Teach-Iof "  put  to- 
gether. 

FACULTY  AND  tTlTJDENTS  PROTEST 
VIETNAM  WAR 


Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  Prerident, 
two  stadenU  from  the  school 
iDg  and  science  ol  New  York 
presented  to  me  off  the  floor 


Iresterday, 
odenglneer- 

Jnlverslty 
o' the  Sen- 


ate a  petition  containing  approximately 
350  signatures  constituting  one-half  of 
the  faculty  and  one-third  of  the  student 
body  of  the  school  of  engineering  and 
science,  protesting  the  expansion  of  the 
Vietnam  war  into  Cambodia,  and  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

For  I  am  informed  that  the  petition 
was  signed  by  the  dean,  John  K.  Rag- 
azzlnl;  the  associate  dean,  Emanuel  A. 
Salma;  the  provost,  Mr.  W.  P.  Hyde;  the 
two  assistant  deans  and  the  heads  of  var- 
ious departments,  all  signatures  were 
obtained  in  a  period  of  5  hours  when  the 
petition  was  circulating.  This  was  the 
hrst  time  that  the  school  of  engineering 
and  science  had  ever  circulated  such  a 
petition  for  presentation  to  their  elected 
representatives.  In  addition,  the  dean 
arranged  for  the  school  to  send  two  stu- 
dent representatives  to  Washington  to 
present  the  petition  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  school  of  engineering  and 
science  of  New  York  University  how 
much  their  efforts  in  expressing  them- 
selves this  way  are  appreciated  and  how 
meaningful  Is  the  method  they  have 
chosen. 

This  petition  shows  that  students  and 
faculties  have  not  given  up  on  our  repre- 
sentative system  and  still  feel  it  Is  worth- 
while to  petition  their  Government.  This 
is  most  admirable.  We  in  the  Senate  must 
not  let  that  effort  be  In  vain  and  must 
listen  and  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  views  expressed  in  the  petition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  and  the  text  of  the  peti- 
tion together  with  selected  signatures  of 
faculty  members  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

New  Yoax  UNivKssrrT, 
Bronx,  N.Y..  May  5,  1970. 

To  tohom  it  may  concern: 

This  will  Introduce  Messrs.  Peter  E.  Llnd. 
University  Senator  representing  the  School 
of  E^nglneerlng  and  Science  and  Robert  S. 
Schaps,  President  of  the  Undergraduate  En- 
gineering Council  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Science. 

They  are  carrying  a  petition  signed  by 
faculty  and  students  of  the  School  concern- 
ing the  expansion  of  the  conflict  In  South 
Bast  Asia. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  RAOAZznn, 

Dean. 

We.  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  and  Science  of  New  York 
University,  are  ^palled  by  the  decision  of 
the  National  admlnistr*tlon  to  send  troops  to 
Cambodia  and  to  relnstltute  the  bombing  of 
North  Vleitnam. 

We  wish  to  express  our  strong  disapproval 
and  dissent  to  this  action  by  peacef\il  means 
In  the  hope  of  Impressing  on  the  Administra- 
tion our  revulsion  of  this  action. 

To  show  our  soUdanty  with  students  at 
New  York  University  and  other  schools,  we 
present  this  petition  Indicating  our  opposi- 
tion and  r«queatlng  Immediate  congressional 
action  by  our  Senators  and  Beixvaentatlvea 
In  Washington  during  the  next  few  days. 

John  R.  Ragasdnl.  Dean.  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  Science. 

Emanuel  A.  Salma.  Associate  Dean.  School 
of  SnglnMrlng  and  Science. 

Irwin  Wlodan,  Aaslstant  Dean,  School  of 
Engineering  and  Science. 

Benjamin  Soldln,  Eleetrleal  Engineering 
Department. 


Ferdinand  L.  Singer.  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

Fred  Landls,  Proifeeaor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 

L.  A.  Bernstein.  Professor  of  Physics. 

W.  Tom  Hyde.  Provost. 

Barry  Wolf,  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Paul  F.  Hlntermt,  Sen.  Ree    Scientist. 

Sylvan  Ehrenfeld,  Professor,  Dept.  of  In- 
dustrial Engineer  and  Operation  Research. 

Leon  H.  Her  bach.  Professor  of  Operation 
Research. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERIOR  IG- 
NORES CONGRESS  AS  WELL  AS 
INDIANS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  On  April 
11,  1968,  over  2  years  ago,  the  Indian 
bill  of  rights  was  signed  into  law.  This 
legislation  was  the  result  of  7  years  of 
painstaking  investigation  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  into  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  neglected  areas 
of  American  law.  The  reports  from  those 
years  of  hearings,  research  and  field  trips 
have  documented  the  need  for  this  law 
suid  indeed,  for  many  other  guarantees 
of  the  rights  of  the  Indian  where  he 
deals  with  his  tribal  government,  with 
the  courts  and  with  State  and  Federal 
Governments. 

Consequently,  the  new  law  defined  for 
Indians  certain  rights  in  their  dealings 
with  their  tribes  and  placed  limitations 
on  the  power  of  tribes  over  their  people 
similar  to  the  restrictions  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. It  also  provided  that  States  may  as- 
sume criminal  and  civil  Jurisdiction  In 
Indian  country,  but  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indian  tribe  concerned,  and 
it  imposed  a  90-day  time  limit  for  the  ap- 
proval of  contracts  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  legal  counsel  by  Indians  or 
Indian  tribes. 

The  heart  of  the  new  law,  however, 
may  well  rest  In  two  provisions  which  to- 
gether constitute  a  freedom-of-informa- 
tion  law  for  the  Indian.  The  first,  title 
m,  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  model 
code  to  govern  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice by  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses  on 
Indian  reservations.  The  second,  title 
vn,  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  compile,  bring  up  to  date,  and  pub- 
lish certain  materials  relating  to  consti- 
tutional rights  of  Indians. 

Mr.  President,  these  sections  of  the 
act  reflect  a  belief  by  Congress  in  the 
most  basic  tradition  of  Anglo-American 
Jurisprudence,  that  due  process  of  law 
in  society  depends  on  the  foreknowledge 
by  the  citizen  of  what  his  rights  and 
duties  are  under  the  law,  and  that 
whether  that  law  flows  from  statute,  rule, 
or  court  decision,  he  have  access  to  the 
written  word  of  the  law.  Congress  rec- 
ognized full  well  that  the  legal  rights  of 
Indixuis  could  not  be  protected  unless  the 
Indian  and  his  counsel  had  knowledge  of 
and  access  to  the  law  that  governs  those 
rights.  This  truth  was  recognized  and 
thlf  basic  right  was  secured  in  the  1968 
law  because  subcommittee  Investigation 
had  revealed  the  injustices  suffered  over 
many  years  In  the  name  of  secrecy, 
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lethargy,  and  Ignorance  about  the  laws 
governing  Indian  rights. 

On  December  24,  1969,  more  than  20 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  act  and 
18  months  beyond  the  due  date  of  the 
model  code,  I  wrote  Secretory  Hickel 
asking  him  when  the  model  code  would 
be  submitted  to  Congress  and  what  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  preparation 
and  compQation  of  the  materials  referred 
to  In  title  vn. 

On  December  29.  1969.  my  letter  was 
acknowledged  and  a  prompt  reply  prom- 
ised. On  January  19.  1970,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  me  from  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  stotlng  they 
had  asked  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  a  report  and  would  reply  in  detoil 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  information  was 
received. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  now  been  more 
than  4  months  since  my  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 24, 1969,  and  I  have  Just  now  received 
a  reply.  It  has  taken  these  4  months  for 
the  Department  to  prepare  an  answer 
which  says  that  in  2  years  they  have 
not  complied  with  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress. 

Many  problems  face  the  Indian  in  our 
Nation  today.  If  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  func- 
tion in  all  matters  affecting  Indians  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  have  so  far  In 
matters  affecting  the  most  basic  con- 
stitutional and  legal  rights  of  Indians,  It 
is  apparent  that  the  Department  is  not 
contributing  to  the  solution  of  those  com- 
plex problems.  On  the  contrary,  the  De- 
partment adds  to  those  problems  when 
It  falls  to  carry  out  its  obligations,  even 
those  obligations  expressly  Imposed  upon 
It  by  Congress. 

The  things  required  of  the  Secretory 
of  the  Interior  by  the  1968  act  are  of 
f  undamentel  importance  because,  if  done 
they  would  make  available  in  usable 
form  information  necessary  for  the  In- 
dians to  know  their  rights  and  duties. 
It  is  disappointing  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  even  begim  this  Im- 
portant task.  And  It  is  distressing  that 
It  took  more  than  4  months  for  someone 
In  the  Department  to  tell  the  subcom- 
mittee that  they  have  done  nothing. 

I  note  that  a  complaint  has  been  filed 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  California  to  enforce  this 
congressional  mandate.  The  complaint 
alleges  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior  to 
comply  with  the  act,  the  plaintiffs  are  less 
able  to  protect  Indian  rights,  and  that 
those  plaintiffs  who  are  law  professors 
are  unable  to  instruct  others  on  how  to 
protect  Indian  rights. 

The  fact  that  Congress  directed  the 
Department  to  do  these  things  has  ap- 
parently had  little  effect.  The  Depart- 
ment Just  does  not  seem  to  view  the 
obligations  of  the  1968  act  as  particu- 
larly Importont.  They  tell  us,  that  the 
delay  In  carrying  out  the  obligations  of 
titles  m  and  vn  has  not  significantly 
Impaired  the  salutary  effects  of  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  act.  They 
miss  the  point  that  titles  HI  and  vn  He 
at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Congress  did 
not  pass  this  statute  requiring  the  publi- 
caUon  of  Indian  laws  because  It  had 
nothing  better  to  do  with  its  time.  It 


passed  that  law  because  congressional 
Investigation  had  demonstrated  that  the 
Department  had  been  inexcusably  negli- 
gent In  failing  to  carry  out  Its  responsl- 
biliUes  to  the  Indians.  They  seem  to  op- 
erate on  the  basis  of  business  as  usual, 
all  things  in  good  time.  That  is  the  spirit 
In  which  they  applied  themselves  to  my 
Inquiry.  And  It  took  4  months  for  a  reply. 
At  this  rate,  it  wiU  toke  years  before 
the  1968  act  Is  complied  with,  assuming 
the  Department  ever  gets  storted. 

In  the  answer  to  my  December  letter, 
we  are  told  that  the  Department  has  no 
money  and  no  personnel  to  do  the  Job 
it  was  directed  to  do.  The  Department 
says  it  needs  to  find  additional  money  for 
one  attorney  and  one  secretary.  I  cannot 
beUeve  that  these  important  projects 
have  been  stalled  for  2  years  because  the 
Department  caimot  find  $26,000  out  of  a 
totol  budget  of  $2,301,382,600. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much 
tolk  about  a  new  day  dawning  for  the 
first  Americans.  But  those  words  are  use- 
less without  action.  In  order  for  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Indians  to  be  more 
fully  protected  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  comply  im- 
mediately with  its  constitutional  duty  to 
execute  the  law. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  BY 
SENATOR  EDMUND  MUSKIE  IN 
INDEPENDENCE,  MO 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  11,  the  25th  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKH)  deUvered  a  truly  magnificent 
speech  in  Mr.  Trtiman's  honor  at  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Library  in  Independ- 
ence, Mo.  Senator  Muskie's  speech  viv- 
idly recalls  the  courage,  decisiveness,  and 
toughness  which  characterized  Mr.  To- 
man's entire  Presidency  during  the  diffi- 
cult   years    Immediately    after    World 

War  n. 

President  Truman  wiU  be  celebrating 
his  birthday  this  coming  Friday,  May  8. 
It  is  a  most  appropriate  time  to  recaU  the 
qualities  that  Senator  Muskie  described. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  eloquent  stotement  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PMsmxNT  TauMAN — 25  Ybabs  Arm 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmxtni)  S.  Muskix) 

When  Dean  Heller  Invited  me  to  speak, 
today  he  asked  that  I  "taU  from  the  view- 
point ...  of  a  public  flg\ire  active  today." 
I  accept  the  compUment.  becaxiae  I  hope 
those  who  doubt  my  public  existence  and 
question  my  activity  wUl  experience  the  same 
sense  of  wonder  which  came  to  Mr.  Kalten- 
bom  in  1948. 

It  Is  always  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  pay 
tribute  to  one's  heroes.  I  confess  to  my  ad- 
miration for  President  Truman,  but  I  would 
not  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  whoUy 
\mcritlcal  of  his  record.  I  think  he  set  a  bad 
precedent  when  he  made  PresldenUal  piano 
playing  respectable. 

Years  ago,  an  out-of-stater  struck  up  a 
conversation  with  an  elderly  native— an  oc- 
togenarian— In  one  of  our  lovely  Uttle  Maine 
towns.  "I  suppose  you  have  lived  m  this  town 
aU  your  life?"  he  Inquired.  The  old  man 
repUed,"Notyetr 


In  the  same  spirit  this  group  gathers  here 
in  Independence  each  year. 
To  pay  tribute; 
To  draw  inspiration; 

To  give  continuity  to  those  values,  and 
qualities,  and  principles  which  are  the  mark 
of  greatness  In  a  man,  and  his  commxinity, 
and  his  country. 

I  remember  that  one  of  my  first  political 
acts  after  becoming  a  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  from  the  state  of  Maine  In 
1952  was  to  defend  President  Truman.  The 
President  had  just  visited  the  state,  and  had 
been  subjected  to  an  unwarranted  and  In- 
hospitable attack  by  a  Portland  newspaper. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor.  The  newspaper 
featured  the  letter  and  conceded,  In  an  ed- 
itorial, that  It  had  been  Intemperate.  I  was 
pleased;  the  newspaper  editor  felt  virtuous 
and  I  am  sure  the  President — If  he  was  aware 
of  the  exchange — smiled  with  the  knowledge 
that  history  would  be  the  final  Judge.  In- 
cldentaUy,  It  was  also  timely  reassurance 
that  a  Democratic  point  of  view,  vigorously 
asserted,  could  be  infiuentlal  In  RepubUcan 
Maine. 

President  Truman  Is  one  of  those  fortunate 
public  men  who  has  lived  to  hear  the  vindi- 
cation of  history.  And  If  he  takes  some  pleas- 
ure m  the  knowledge  that  he  confounded 
the  doubters,  we  can  rejoice  with  him. 

Each  of  U8  comes  to  this  occasion  with  his 
or  her  own  memories  of  Aprtl  12.  1946.  and 
the  years  which  have  followed.  And  each  of 
us.  I  suspect,  must  confess  to  a  change  In 
perspective  toward  Harry  S.  Truman  and  the 
Presidency  since  that  date. 

Today's  observance  affords  a  singular  op- 
portunity to  use  that  perspective,  as  Presi- 
dent Truman  would,  to  learn  more  about  our- 
selves, our  country,  and  the  qualities  the 
times  require  of  us. 

The  world  of  that  dark  Thiirsday  after- 
noon in  1945  was  one  caught  between  hope 
and  chaos.  The  President  to  whom  the  na- 
tion and  the  world  had  looked  for  twelve 
years  for  leadership,  was  dead.  A  terrible 
world  war  was  approaching  its  end.  and  In  its 
wake  we  could  see  a  world  order  far  different 
from  that  we  had  known  before.  No  longer 
were  there  several  major  powers  in  Europe. 
Both  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  had 
been  decimated  by  the  war.  In  Asia,  Japan 
was  defeated  and  China  splintered.  In  the 
world  there  were  now  only  two  major  pow- 
ers— the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — about  to  confront  each  other  In  a 
new  type  of  war — a  cold  war.  generated  by 
Soviet  dreams  of  expansion. 

What  would  this  mean — for  man — and  his 
hopes  and  dreams — ^for  a  better  world  and 
a  better  life? 

At  home,  a  nation  weary  of  war  desired 
a  speedy  return  to  peace  and  the  comforts 
war  had  denied  us.  A  few  saw  the  difficult 
problems  of  reconversion  from  a  war  econ- 
omy to  peace,  but  most  were  oblivious  to  the 
backlog  of  crisis  the  President  would  face 

at  home.  

What  sort  of  man  was  this  who  wtmld 
now  preside  over  our  effort  to  Influence  the 
ohape  of  an  tinoertaln  and  pertlous  future? 
Much  of  bis  background  was  humble.  Be 
y,^  been  reared  In  a  amall  town  In  middle 
iLmmr^nm.  He  had  DO  formal  education  t>eyDnd 
high  school.  He  had  worked  as  a  timekeeper 
for  a  railroad,  in  the  mail  room  of  a  news- 
paper, as  a  bank  clerk,  as  a  farmer.  He  had 
been  a  small  businessman,  a  addler  and  a 
ooimty  Jodge.  He  had  experlenoed  tbe  rough 
and  tumble  of  local  and  state  politics,  and 
risen  through  tbe  ranks.  At  one  pbaae  of 
his  development  be  might  have  been 
classed — If  I  may  coin  a  phraaa  M  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Silent  Majority." 

And  BO  there  were  queetlons  about  tbe 
quaUty  of  tbe  new  leadership  in  tbe  White 
Houee. 

^ijter  Uppman  comforted  himself  by 
writing  that  'Ibe  genius  of  a  good  leader  la 
to  leave  beblnd  h*"*  a  situation  which  oom- 
mom  aense.  without  tbe  graoe  of  genius,  can 
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ami  with  8Ucc«B»fuUy."  He  wm  wr>ng,  both 
with  respect  to  the  situation  »nd  tJ  le  quality 
of  the  new  President. 

Harry  Truman  did  have  an  avera  je  Ameri- 
can background,  but  he  was  not  aii  ordinary 
man.  He  had  eest.  vltaUty  and  energy  that 
were   the    marrel    of    those   with   jwhom    he 
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worked  He  had  a  rare  capacity  for  decision 
and  administration.  He  had  the  Judgment 
to  realize  what  principles  In  American  life 
were  worth  preserving  and  the  courage  to 
fight  for  those  principles. 

His  capacity  for  decision  may  b< 
fabled  of  his  attributes. 

He  made   It  clear — In  a  way 
never  fully  understood  before  by 
Americans— that  the  White  Hou«i 
marUy  a  place  where  decisions  afe  mad 
tough.  potentlaUy  final  decisions  ^hich  can 
not   be   avoided   and  which  carn|  awesome 
implications  for  life  m  our  count^  and  on 
our  planet.  i 

And  our  people  understood — mpre  clearly 
than  before — that  such  decisions  should  be 
made  by  men  of  capacity.  understa»idlng.  and 
courage — who  understand  that  a.  President 
must  lead  his  people  In  the  direction  Indi- 
cated by  their  best  Instincts  and  Itradltlons. 
And  they  came  to  the  realisation  that 
Harry  Truman  was  such  a  President — and 
thev  have  irtven  him  his  place  In  plstory 

There  followed  the  many  bold — often  spec- 
tacularly succesafTil  decisions  of  tfie  Truman 
Era.  Dean  Acheaon  has  described  them: 

"The  1947  assumption  of  reapofealblUty  In 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  1948  Gran- 
deur of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
the  Blockade  of  Berlin,  the  NA 
of  Europe  In  1949.  and  the  inte 
Korea  in  1950 — all  those  constltu 
action    In    truly   heroic    mold, 
were  dangerovis.   All   of  them 
capacity  to  decide  and  act  " 

This  was  the  leadership  of  a  m 
the  world  as  It  was — the  need  fi 
unprecedented    action — ranging 
any  earlier  concept  of  American 
Ity  In  the  world. 

This  man  of  ordinary  backgroi^nd  stepped 
out  Into  the  unknown — leading  l^ls  people — 
unhesitatingly — clear-eyed — and  livlsely 

There  have  been  a  number  of  [analyses  of 
the  Truman  decision-making  process.  Dean 
Acheson.  for  example.  In  his  ikteat  book. 
"Present  at  the  Creation."  credits  much  of 
the  President's  capacity  for  lea4ershlp  and 
decision  to  two  qualities.  First  i  of  aU.  the 
President  had.  Mr.  Acheson  tellslus.  a  mag- 
nificent viuilty  and  energy  that  Allowed  him 
to  assimilate  and  understand  ai  prodigious 
amount  of  material.  Secondly,  he  had  a  pas- 
sion for  orderly  procedure  and  a|  superb  ad- 
ministrative ability  which  had  been  nurtured 
by  his  experience  In  local  goveraiment. 

Acheson  reports  that  the  President  em- 
ployed a  brand  of  the  adversary  process, 
adapted  from  the  law.  and  thatj  in  keeping 
with  another  venerable  legal  tradition,  he 
reduced  all  major  decisions  to  writing. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  (Msoounta  of 
Truman's  decision-making  process,  however, 
came  from  Mr.  Truman,  himself,  reportedly 
In  a  question  and  answer  session  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  In  1960.  J 

The  question  from  the  f^ooi  **■■  "**'• 
Truman,  how  did  you  go  abot^t  making  a 
decision?"  [ 

Mr.  Truman's  answer  was  reported  as  fol- 
lows: "I  asked  the  members  of  *y  staff  con- 
cerned to  submit  their  recommendations  to 
me  in  writing.  In  the  evening  I  Bead  the  staff 
proposals.  Then  I  went  to  bed  antf  slept  on  it. 
In  the  morning  I  made  a  decision." 

The  next  question  was:  "What  happened 
If  you  made  a  mistake?"  ; 

The  answer:  "I  made  anothetl  decision." 
Decisiveness  Is  a  Truman  cbaracterlstlc. 
It  Is  an  Important  characteristic  of  leader- 
ship. As  a  quality.  It  can  insplje  confidence 
and  trust  In  a  people — Impel  Ihem  to  risk 
change,  to  consider  new  value^.  to  assume 


new  responsibilities.  But  there  must  be  more. 
The  decisionmaker  must  also  be  guided  by 
historic  principles  and  dedicated  to  their 
implementation.  If  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  mean  any- 
thing. It  is  that  the  goals  of  a  Democratic 
Society  are  Important,  that  they  should  be 
remembered,  and  that  our  leaders  should 
lead  us  toward  them.  Nowhere  Is  this  more 
important  than  In  the  case  of  ClvU  Rights. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  the  Seventies, 
many  of  us  tend  to  think  of  the  1954  decision 
in  Broten  v.  The  Board  of  Ediication  as  the 
watershed  for  civil  rights  In  the  nation.  It 
was  a  tremendously  important  decision  in 
the  evolution  of  our  country,  but  It  followed 
by  some  years  Harry  Truman's  drive  to  pro- 
mote equaUty  of  opportunity.  As  President 
Truman  put  It  In  his  characteristically  blunt 
language:  "The  top  dog  In  a  world  which 
Is  over  half  colored  ought  to  clean  hU  own 

house." 

I  doubt  that  thU  man  from  Missouri  gave 
a  moment's  thought  to  a  Southern  strategy^ 

He  saw  the  United  States  as  a  divided 
country— divided  by  barriers  that  were  un- 
healthy, unwholesome,  and  unAmerlcan.  It 
was    his    responsibility    to    try    to    make    It 

wbole.  ^         ..  _   «« 

He  supported  hU  sentiments  by  action.  He 
insisted,  over  considerable  objection,  that 
the  armed  services  be  Integrated.  He  estab- 
lished a  committee  on  ClvU  Rights  to  In- 
vestigate the  need  for  Civil  Rights  leglsla- 
Uon  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  he  asked  the  Congress: 

To  establish  a  permanent  commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights  and  a  Civil  Rights  Division  In 
the  Depsuiment  of  Justice; 

To  strengthen  existing  Civil  Rights  laws 
and  laws  protecting  the  right  to  vote; 

To  provide  for  Federal  protection  against 

lynching; 

To  establUh  a  Pair  Employment  Practices 

Commission: 

To  provide  for  Home  Rule  and  suflerage  In 
Presidential    elections    for    the    District    of 

Columbia.  .  ..   „ 

At  his  insUtence— with  a  fuU  appreciation 
of  the  political  risks  involved— these  pro- 
posals were  also  contained  In  the  Democratic 
Party's  Platform  in  the  1948  elections.  He 
preferred  to  take  risks  that  could  lead  to  a 
united  country  to  the  risk  of  an  increasing- 
ly divided  country. 

The  result  Is  well  known.  The  Dlxlecrats 
left  the  Democratic  Party.  In  the  perilously 
close  election  that  followed,  their  defection 
cost  the  President  four  states  from  the  sup- 
posedly 'Solid  South"  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  In  his  camp.  Mr.  Truman  knew  he 
could  have  avoided  this  result.  But  he  re- 
fused to  compromise  on  principle.  As  ha 
wrote  In  his  memoirs : 

■I  believed  In  the  principles  these  plat- 
forms advanced  ...  I  was  perfectly  willing 
to  risk  defeat  In  1948  by  sticking  to  the  Clvll- 
Rlght*  plank  in  my  platform." 

Devotion  to  principle  means  a  wlUlngness 
to  risk  such  defeat.  It  is  also  the  only  way 
to  appeal  to  the  best  in  men.  It  Is  a  quality 
we  need  now— at  a  time  when  the  country 
is  even  more  divided  than  It  was  in  1948. 
It  U  a  quality  we  must  produce  in  our  lead- 
ers If  we  are  to  produce  It  In  our  people. 

■There  la  another  example  of  that  Truman 
blend  of  decisiveness.  Judgment  and  dedica- 
tion to  principle  which  has  relevance  today. 

A  principle  In  which  Mr.  Truman  believed 
deeply— that  the  clvlUan  government  must 
at  aU  times  exercise  ultimate  control  over 

the  military.  _.   ^  ,. 

It  was  one  thing  to  state  the  principle. 
It  was  another  to  relieve  General  MacArthur 
of  his  command.  The  General  enjoyed  Im- 
mense popularity  at  home.  It  was  clear  that 
MacArthur's  removal  could  precipitate  the 
biggest  fight  of  hU  administration.  And  It 

did. 

But  Mr.  Truman  believed  he  had  no  other 
choice.  As  he  wrote  In  his  memoirs: 


If  there  Is  one  basic  element  In  our 
Constitution,  It  Is  civilian  control  of  the 
military.  Policies  are  to  be  made  by  the 
elected  political  officials,  not  by  Generals  or 
Admirals. ' 

This  was  a  deep-seated  Instinct,  rooted  m 
the  experience  of  mankind.  If  any  society  is 
to  climb  toward  the  goals  which  are  human- 
ity's highest  aspirations,  the  mlUtary  re- 
sponse must  be  subordinated  to  non-mllltary 
values. 

Whenever  man  feels  insecure— whenever 
he  feels  beleaguered  by  the  hostile  manifes- 
tations of  frustrated  hopes  and  dreams — he 
seeks  security. 

What  may  constitute  security  at  a  given 
time — In  given  circumstances  can  be  a  ter- 
rible Judgment  to  make — requiring  a  sensi- 
tive and  balanced  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  the  threat  and  of  the  consequences  of  the 
available  courses  of  action. 

The  principle  of  civilian  domination  over 
the  military  must  be  regarded  as  something 
more  than  a  transient  response  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  revolution. 

It  Is  a  fundamental  principle — enshrined 
In  our  Constitution — related  Intimately  to 
the  survival  of  freedom  and  the  kind  of  lives 
our  children  will  live. 

It  Is  a  principle  In  which  Mr.  Truman 
believed — and  for  which  he  fought  at  great 
political  cost  to  himself  and  to  other  causes 
he  would  have  liked  to  advance. 

It    Is    a    principle    which    has    application 
to  several   difficult   national  decisions   with 
which  we  are  confronted  today: 
Our  policies  In  Southeast  Asia: 
The  dangers  of  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race  and 
the  Initiatives  we  should  take  to  avoid  them; 
Our  budgetary  priorities; 
The  "Voluntary"  Army. 
In  each  case,  which  course  offers  the  real 
security? 

What  values — military  or  nonmllltary — 
should  predominate  In  shaping  our  answer? 
Mr.  Truman  was  a  man  of  his  time — 
keenly  aware  that  his  was  the  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  problems  In  the  "here  and 
now." 

He  was  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  personal 
qualities  which  we  all  know  so  well — and 
because  he  knew  the  American  experience — 
and  the  principles  and  values  which  must 
be  projected  Into  the  future.  If  the  American 
experience  Is  to  survive. 

All  who  observed  the  Truman  years  In  the 
White  House  were  often  frustrated  by  the 
political   "mistakes"   he   made. 

The  man  in  the  White  House  Is  always  the 
"Master  Politician' — shrewd  In  the  use  of 
maneuver  and  expediency  to  reduce  the  poli- 
tical cost  of  his  policies  and  to  stretch  out 
his   political   bankroll. 

The  perspective  of  time  tells  us  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  beUevcd  hte  pollUcal  bankroll 
to  be  a  resource — to  be  spent  without  stint 
In  the  country's  best  Interest. 

Time  also  tells  \is  that  the  Judgment  of 
hUtory  la  more  likely  to  vindicate  such  a  view 
of  the  Presidency  that  any  other.  Political 
sagacity  is  not  enough  to  make  a  wise  Presi- 
dent. Energy  Is  not  enough  to  give  him  a 
forceful  Administration.  Mastery  of  the  arts 
of  communication  Is  not  enough  to  win  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  Knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  Administration  U  not  enough 
to  command  the  loyalty  of  pubUc  servants. 
Leadership  consists  In  appealing  to  the 
best  that  U  in  a  people,  not  In  exploiting 
their  differences  and  weaknesses.  And  that 
leadership  can  come  only  from  a  man  who 
insists  on  the  beat  from  hlmaeU,  by  know- 
ing what  history  has  to  tell  us,  by  under- 
standing what  is  in  the  hearts  of  hU  people, 
and  by  exercising  Judgment,  courage  and 
dedication  to  principle  In  the  office  of  the 
Presidency. 

Undoubtedly    Dean    Acheaon    had    these 
qualities  In  mind  In  dedicating  his  book  to 
President   Truman,    saluting   him   as    "The 
Captain  with  the  mighty  heart." 
And  so  be  was  and  Is. 
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TRAGEDY  AT  KENT  STATE 
Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  entire  Nation  was  shocked  over  the 
recent  mindless  and  tragic  slaying  of 
four  students  at  Kent  State  University, 
at  Kent,  Ohio,  by  members  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard.  Assessing  blame  for  this 
tragedy  cannot  bring  these  two  young 
men  and  two  young  women  back  to  life, 
nor  right  the  horrible  wrong  that  was 
perpetrated  at  Kent  on  Monday.  Those 
who  were  guilty  must  be  found  and  tried. 
However,  if  these  slayings  are  to  have 
any  meaning  at  all— If  these  yourig  peo- 
ple are  not  to  have  died  in  vain— then  it 
behooves  all  Americans  to  search  their 
souls  for  the  answer  as  to  why  it  occurred 
and   to   how   similar   incidents  can  be 
avoided  in  the  future. 

Mr  President,  no  excuse  can  be  given 
for  the  killing  of  these  young  menand 
women  by  National  Guardsmen.  Their 
taking  of  human  life  has  no  justification. 
National  Guardsmen,  with  little  training 
and  lacking  adequate  riot  control  train- 
ing should  not  have  been  permitted  to 
have  rifles  loaded  with  live  ammuniUon 
and  fixed  bayonets  on  a  university  cam- 
pus Those  who  ordered  this  action  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  its  conse- 
quences. 

Mr  President,  on  a  much  broader  scale, 
in  recent  months  there  has  been  taking 
place  an  ominous  polarization  of  our 
society.  The  middle  ground  between,those 
of  opposing  views  is  rapidly  disappearmg. 
In  many  cases  it  Is  no  longer  possible  for 
Americans  of  different  viewpoints  on  any 
issue  to  resolve  their  differences  peace- 
fully. Instead,  fear  has  set  in— a  cancer- 
ous fear  that  threatens  to  destroy  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society.  With  this  fear 
comes  mistrust  of  one  another,  a  ques- 
tioning of  honest  motive,  and  unfortu- 
nately in  some  cases,  deep  hatred. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  recent  vio- 
lence at  Kent  State  and  other  colleges 
throughout  the  land  by  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  invade  Cambodia  without  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  thereby  to  widen  our  involve- 
ment in  that  immoral,  imdeclared  war  in 
Indochina.  This,  despite  his  repeated 
promises  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  disillusioned 
young  people  of  the  Nation,  after  receiv- 
ing promise  after  promise  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  that  we  would  withdraw 
from  Vietnam,  reacted  violently  to  the 
Presidents  expansion  of  the  war  into 
Cambodia.    Then,    to    compound    that 
tragic  error  President  Nixon  publicly  re- 
ferred to  student  protesters  as  "bums" 
and  contrasted  them  with  young  men 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  President  made 
It  clear  last  November  that  he  would  not 
be  moved  by  massive,  nonviolent  protest. 
When  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans marched  peacefully  in  Washington 
to  demonstrate  their  opposition  to  the 
war.  President  Nixon  commented  only 
that  it  was  a  nice  day  to  watch  a  foot- 
ball game. 

Mr.  President,  the  four  young  men 
and  women  who  were  killed  at  Kent 
State  Monday  were  not  themselves  en- 
gaging in  any  violent  or  unlawful  dem- 
onstrations. They  were  not  radicals. 
They  were  not  bums.  If  similar  tragedies 


are  to  be  avoided  in  the  future,  the  cause 
for  this  tragedy  must  be  looked  into. 

President  Nixon's  response  through  an 
intermediary  revealed  the  deplorable 
lack  of  insight  on  his  part  of  the  condi- 
tions that  gave  rise  to  the  massacre.  The 
President  showed  no  compassion  or  un- 
derstanding over  what  happened.  His 
statement  that  the  deaths  "should  re- 
mind us  all  once  again  that  when  dissent 
turns  to  violence  it  invites  tragedy"  was 
coldly  unfeeling.  The  context  in  which 
it  was  made  would  lead  Americans  to 
place  the  blame  on  the  dead  students 
instead  of  those  who  murdered  them. 
The  President's  response  only  added  to 
the  alienation  deeply  felt  by  millions  of 
young  Americans.  It  drove  many  moder- 
ate students  to  take  the  side  of  those 
who  advocate  violence. 

What  happened  at  Kent  State  and  is 
now  happening  on  campuses  throughout 
the  land  has  grave  portent  for  the  future 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  tragic  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  realize  this.  The  bonds  of 
trust  and  confidence  which  must  exist 
between  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment have  been  strained  to  the  breaking 
point  in  recent  years.  Events  of  recent 
days  threaten  to  destroy  them.  Nothing 
we  can  do  will  restore  the  Uves  of  the 
students  slain  at  Kent  State.  However, 
action  must  be  taken  from  the  very 
highest  level  of  government  on  down 
to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence  in  the 

future. 

Mr  President,  I  am  today  introducmg 
in  the  Senate  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  select  Senate  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  Kent  State  killmgs. 
This  committee  would  be  composed  of  the 
two  Senators  from  Ohio,  two  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  chairman,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committees  to  be  selected  by  the  chair- 
man. ,     . 

Many  important  questions  remam  to 
be  answered  by  this  committee.  Who  gave 
the  guardsmen  the  order  to  carry  live 
ammunition  in  their  guns?  Who.  i*  any- 
one gave  guardsmen  the  right  to  fire  at 
individual  demonstrators?  What  kind  of 
training  did  these  young  men  have  iri 
controUing  civil  disorders?  Could  local 
and  State  policemen  have  done  the  job 
without  help  from  the  National  Guard? 
More  important  perhaps  are  broader 
questions.  May  students  on  a  university 
engage   in   nonviolent   protest   without 
being  repressed  by  poUce  or  injured  by 
tear  gas  hurled  at  them  in  canisters? 
Must  damage  to  property  be  stopped  by 
the  use  of  loaded  rifles  in  the  possession 
of    untrained    trigger    happy    National 
Guardsmen?  Can  any  action  be  taken  on 
a  national  level  that  would  make  violent 
protest  unnecessary? 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  imperative  that 
these  questions  be  considered  without 
delay.  They  must  be  given  a  thorough 
and  impartial  study  that  caimot  be 
achieved  through  self-investigation  by 
the  National  Guard  or  State  police. 


dren.  and  the  aged  invariably  suffer.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  is  no  exception. 

But  a  Michigan  soldier  who  served  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  war  decided  to  do 
something  about  the  plight  of  scores  of 
children  orphaned  by  the  war.  And 
through  a  Detroit  newspaper,  the  Free 
Press,  he  got  plenty  of  help  from  back 

home.  L    i_j   J 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  the  kind 
of  compassionate  concern  demonstrated 
by  former  Sgt.  Jack  Hanley.  of  Birming- 
ham Mich.,  is  more  the  hallmark  of  the 
vast 'majority  of  our  Amencan  flghting 
men  than  is  the  ugly  picture  pamted  by 
allegations  growing  out  of  the  incident 

at  Mylai.  ,  „ 

The  Free  Press  published  a  followup 
article  on  Sergeant  Hanley's  efforts  on 
Thursday.  April  23.  1970.  ,  ,^,^  „, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


HELP  FROM  MICHIGAN  FOR  VIET- 
NAM ORPHANS 
Mr    GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
wars  the  Innocent,  the  women,  the  chll- 


How  ONE  DrrKomm's  Plea  BaouoHX  Miaa- 

CLES  IN  Vietnam 

(By  Jean  Sprain  Wilson) 

Tou  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  My  Lai 

and  as  an  American  you  are  ashamed.  But 

have  you  heard  of  the  hamlet  of  An  Khe  and 

Sgt   Jack  Hanley  of  Birmingham.  Mich?  As 

aDetrolter.  It  might  make  you  proud. 

It  will  especially  If  you  are  one  of  tne 
hundreds  of  Free  Press  readers  who  helped 
him  perform  his  miracles  In  Vietnam. 

This  story  began  last  fall  when  the  ser- 
geant broke  It  genUy  to  hU  parents,  the  John 
Hanleys.  Sr..  835  Westwood  Dr.,  that  he  was 
postponing  his  Army  discharge  becaiwe  63 
hungry,  ragged  orphans  in  that  vUlage 
needed  him.  .^  j  • 

Before  returning  to  Vietnam  he  taUced  a 
great  deal  to  everyone  about  his  sickly,  toy- 
less  bookless  urchins,  so  much  so  that  the 
Pon'tlac  Jaycee  Woman's  AuxUlary  in  Pon- 
tlac  and  12  other  Detroit  area  chapters  de- 
cided to  collect  and  send  him  the  articles 
which  he  said  they  needed. 

Then  the  Free  Press  wrote  about  Jack  and 
his  kids.  As  a  result  the  Jaycettes.  as  the 
auxiliaries  are  called,  were  Inundated  by 
gifts  from  readers  In  Detroit  area  and  the 
Whole  Midwest.  Seven  tons  of  useful  goods 
were  shipped  out  of  the  Pontlac  post  office, 
a  record  mailing,  according  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General. 

What  happened  half-way  across  the  world 
when  Sgt.  Jack's  "maU"  caught  up  with  him 
was  not  fuUy  known  untu  he  came  home 
recently.  This  Is  what  he  says : 

"The  director  of  the  high  school  at  An 
Khe  and  those  orphans  were  so  deUghted  at 
having  books  at  last  that  they  buUt  a  U- 
brary  and  a  school  where  English  Is  now  be- 
ing uught.  I  taught  English  there  myseU 
for  a  while. 

"We  didn't  have  enough  vehicles,  so  the 
New  Zealand  Red  Cross  distributed  two  tons 
of  food  and  clothing  for  us  to  the  primitive 
Vietnamese  In  the  outlying  districts.  They 
are  the  Aborigines  of  the  country  who  stUl 
hunt  with  crossbow  and  spears  and  who  have 
suffered  terribly  during  the  war. 

"Just  before  I  came  home  69  Viet  Cong 
were  smoked  out  of  where  they  had  been 
hiding  since  1967.  These  were  frightened 
children  and  old  people.  They  were  so  starved 
their  rib  cages  showed  and  their  atom- 
achs  protruded.  We  gave  them  eight  boxes 
of  clothing,  food,  and  toys. 

"Tou  should  have  seen  the  change  in 
them  They  were  running  around  and  hoUer- 
ing  with  Joy.  Even  the  old  ones  were  down 
on  the  ground  winding  the  toys  and  push- 
ing them  around. 
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"Tben  we  made  up  prop*ganda  leAfleta  and 
dropped  tbem  and  600  more  c&Uke  out." 

So  It  wu  tbat,  Instead  of  bringing  joy 
and  better  bealtb  to  63  orpbana^  the  wbole 
TlUage  of  An  Khe.  another  orphanage  at 
Phoc  Thlen,  and  tbousanda  of  Vietnamese 
In  the  hinterlands  benefited  frotti  Detroit's 
generosity. 

Sfft.  Banley,  In  calling  to  thazik  the  Free 
Press  for  Its  part  the  other  day,  estimated 
that  some  30,000  Vietnamese  hava  had  a  bet- 
ter Ufe — Indeed  life  Itself  In  some  cases— 
because  Detrolters  bad  a  heart. 

The  good-looking  24-year-old  ,  suburban- 
ite who  used  to  spend  his  days  ^ff  working 
with  Inner  city  youths,  lost  his  tieart  to  the 
people  of  An  Khe  when  he  was  transferred 
there  on  civil  pacification  duties  after  sxif- 
ferlng  a  partial  bearing  loss  wille  in  the 
combat  Unes.  Sgt.  Hanley's  "famlU"  was  later 
expanded  to  include  another  lorphanage. 
13  Khoola.  a  leproearlum,  and  "a  lot  of  Viet 
Oong." 

But  the  Army,  deciding  that  Sgt.  Jack's 
stint  In  Vietnam  bad  been  long  «iough.  has 
transferred  him  to  Port  Meade,  Mp.  until  his 
discharge  In  July.  Now  on  leave  lb  Birming- 
ham, this  Is  the  last  time  he  :an  call  It 
"home."  His  parents  are  moving  this  week 
to  Boca  Raton,  Pla. 

"I  was  kind  of  sorry  to  leave  my  kids," 
be  says,  referring  to  the  An  Khe  orphanage 
where  he  has  become  Sanu  Claui.  "I'll  keep 
In  touch  by  writing  some  of  the]  a." 

That  will  keep  the  mailman  busy  over 
there,  but  not  nearly  as  busy  ai  the  great 
day  he  received  378  cartons  fro^  you 
and  you  . . .  and  you. 


VIOLENCE  AND  COUNTER  VIOLENCE 
DESTROY  FREEDOM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
right  of  dissent  and  protest  must  not  be 
denied  any  American — Including  stu- 
dents. The  same  is  true  of  thp  right  of 
peaceful  assembly.  i 

But  mob  rule,  arson,  or  other  types  of 
destruction  of  property — wh^er  on  a 
college  or  university  campus  6r  off  it — 
must  not  be  permitted  and  cannot  be 
tolerated.  j 

The  tragic  deaths  of  four  {youths  at 
Kent  State  University  emphasize  the 
growing  division  among  our  yoimg  peo- 
ple, law  enforcement  ofBciak,  college 
administrators,  and  our  Oovernment.  It 
appears  as  though  troops  and  i  other  law 
enforcement  officials  could  (lave  dis- 
persed that  on-campus  overcrowding  by 
other  methods  than  resorting  to  auto- 
matic weapons.  i 

Confrontations  between  students  and 
police  and  or  National  Guard  troops 
must  not  only  be  discouraged ;  they  must 
be  avoided.  Reason  and  reform  must 
replace  revolt  if  academic  fre^om  is  to 
be  preserved.  There  must  co^e  under- 
standing as  well  as  necessary  discipline. 
We  must  have  less  name-calling. 

Cooler  heads  must  prevail  oq  the  cam- 
puses, from  the  office  of  the  p^ident  to 
the  freshman  classroom  or  dormitory — 
in  the  cities,  from  the  mayor  id  the  police 
recruit — in  the  State  house,  from  the 
Governor  to  the  National  Ojuard  pri- 
vate— in  the  Nation,  from  tftie  White 
House  to  the  guard  at  the  gates. 

These  admonitions  are  difficult  to 
bring  to  fruition  imless  and  Until  there 
are  many  changes  in  attitudes  of  many, 
many  people  throughout  the  coimtry. 

We  must  determine  areas  of  agree- 
ment. We  must  stop  being  b9  quick  in 
disagreeing  in  so  many  areas  of.  national 


concern.  If  there  is  to  be  consensus  on 
any  one  major  aspect,  I  hope  it  would 
be  that  no  responsible  person  condones 
violence  and  no  responsible  person 
should  condone  unwarranted  counter- 
violence. 

Too  much  blood  is  being  spilled  in 
too  many  conflicts — and  too  many 
human  lives  are  being  lost — both  abroad 
and  at  home. 

As  we  criticize  the  mistakes  of  youth, 
we  of  the  so-called  establishment  must 
admit  also  our  errors  in  having  for  too 
long  placed  too  much  stress  on  mate- 
rialism. 

Human  compassion,  human  dignity, 
and  respect  for  human  life  can.  I  be- 
lieve, be  strengthened  even  now  in  this 
era  of  malice,  polarization  of  viewpoints, 
and  terror. 


MAYOR  DALEY,  FORMER  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  RALLY  BEHIND 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  news- 
paper articles  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  The  first  is 
a  Chicago  Tribune  report  on  a  statement 
by  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  DlinoLs,  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  in 
which  the  mayor  expressed  his  support 
for  the  action  taken  by  our  President  last 
Thursday  evening.  The  other  article, 
published  in  the  Chicsigo  Sun  Times,  re- 
ports on  the  support  given  our  President 
in  his  hour  of  crisis  by  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  a  Democratic 
fundratsing  dinner  in  Chicago  Friday 
evening. 

As  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  these  leaders  of  the  op- 
position party  for  their  recognition  that 
our  Nation  must  remain  united  if  we  are 
to  succeed  in  Vietnam  or  anjrwhere  else. 

I  can  also  report  that  the  sentiments 
so  eloquently  expressed  by  Mayor  Daley 
tmd  Former  President  Johnson  have 
found  broad  acceptance  among  most 
other  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Illinois. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  few  Illi- 
nois Democrats  have  seen  fit  to  Issue 
statements  over  the  weekend  which  tend 
to  divide  our  people,  rather  than  unite 
them — all  for  the  sake  of  partisan  ad- 
vantage. 

These  pseudo-experts,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs  is  confined  to 
reading  certain  liberal  columnists,  would 
have  made  the  same  choice  our  President 
made  in  Vietnam,  if  they  had  had  the  re- 
sponsibility— and  they  know  it. 

Instead  of  doing  the  truly  responsible 
thing — supporting  our  President  in  what 
they  must  know  was  the  only  acceptable 
alternative  he  had — they  have  chosen 
to  take  the  low  road  of  partisan  politics. 

I  only  wish  there  were  more  Democrats 
like  Mayor  Daley,  willing  to  put  aside 
partisanship  when  the  safety  of  our  boys 
in  Vietnam  is  at  stake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 


There  being  no  objections,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Dalet  TJacKs  Pubuc:   Back  Nixon  on  Wax 

Mayor  Daley  called  yesterday  for  public 
support  of  President  Nixon  on  his  decision 
to  send  troops  into  Cambodia,  and  said  the 
President  made  his  decision  "on  the  best  ad- 
vice he  could  get." 

"I  am  not  familiar  and  you  are  not  familiar 
with  all  the  information  available  to  the 
President, "  Daley  told  reporters.  "We  can't 
be  Monday  morning  quarterbacks. 

"I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I'm  still  one 
who  feels  we  should  support  our  President 
and  he  is  the  President  of  all  the  people.  We 
should  give  him  support  and  hope  and  pray 
his  decisions  are  right." 

NOT    A    POLXnCAL    ISST7E 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  decision  would  be 
an  Issue  in  the  November  elections,  Daley 
said: 

"I  said  it  under  (former  President)  John- 
son, and  I  repeat  it.  I  dont  think  o\ir  for- 
eign policy  should  become  an  issue  in  an 
election.  Issues  should  end  at  the  waterllne 
of  our  coxintry.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  need 
unity,  cohesiveness,  and  togetherness  of  our 
people  as  it  affects  our  foreign  policy." 

A  reporter  noted  that  some  members  of 
Nixon's  own  party  disagree  with  his  decision, 
and  said  these  people  "have  access  to  Infor* 
matlon  we  don't  have  here." 

DECISION    TOOK    COtraAGE 

"I'm  Just  a  local  feUow,"  replied  the 
mayor.  "I'm  not  a  senator  or  a  congressman." 

Asked  if  he  thought  Nixon's  decision  re- 
quired political  courage,  Daley  said:  "I  think 
it  did.  He  did  what  he  thought  was  right." 

Daley  was  asked  if  he  agreed  with  the 
President  that  this  move  would  be  a  short 
term  action. 

"Prom  what  he  said,  I  think  it  Is  about 
like  President  Johnson  on  withdrawal  of 
troops,"  said  Daley.  "To  analyze  it,  you 
couldn't  withdraw  them  with  guns  and 
weapons  at  their  backs.  Only  a  few  miles 
from  Saigon  (across  the  border  In  Cambodia) 
was  this  great  concentration  of  Viet  Cong 
troops  and  supplies.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  many  years." 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  3,  10701 
Back  Nixon,  L£J  Uacxs  the  Nation 

AT    DiNNXB    Hkkx 

(By  John  Drelske) 

Former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Fri- 
day night  asked  that  "all  who  love  freedom" 
give  President  Nixon  support  In  the  South- 
east Asia  crisis. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Nixon's  ordering  of  n.S. 
troops  Into  Cambodia.  Mr.  Johnson  told  7,000 
Democrats  attending  a  tlOO-a-plate  dinner  In 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel: 

"I  hope  our  President's  voice  is  not 
drowned  out  by  those  other  voices  who  are 
without  knowledge  and  the  responsibility  to 
make  the  agonizing  decision." 

It  was  Mr.  Johnson's  first  major  policy 
si>eech  since  he  announced  on  March  31, 1008 
near  the  end  of  his  first  fuU  term  that  he 
would  not  run  again. 

Mr.  Johnson  told  his  audience  that  "our 
problem  Is  getting  Hanoi  to  listen." 

Mr.  Johnson  called  repeatedly.  In  bis  ad- 
dress for  a  united  America.  He  asked  for  the 
nation  to  unite  behind  President  Nixon. 

"I  hope  that  he  (Mr.  Nixon)  and  all  others 
under  his  command  have  the  support  of  aU 
who  love  freedom."  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

"He  does  have  my  support.  Because  I  un- 
derstand. I  have  been  there." 

Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to  say  that  "we  can- 
not draw  Into  a  shell,"  and  what  la  happen- 
ing m  Asian  cltlea  and  countries  "happens 
to  us." 

In  contrast  with  what  the  President  said, 
one  prominent  Democrat,  Aid.  Ralph  H. 
Metcalfe  (3d),  nominee  for  the  3d  Dlstrlot 
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seat  in  Congress,  said.  "Nixon  seems  hellbent 
on  escalating  the  war  In  Cambodia." 

Earlier  in  the  day.  Mayor  Daley  sounded  a 
keynote,  which  he  evidently  meant  for  all 
Democrats,  by  announcing  that  he  Is  sup- 
porting Mr.  Nixon  on  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Johnson  warned  that  tendencies  In  po- 
litical parties  toward  either  the  extreme  left 
or  extreme  right  threaten  to  make  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  a  minority  party— "or  worse, 
several  minority  parties." 

"This  nation,"  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "Is  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
tention." But  when  contention  turns  to  vio- 
lence and  dlvlsiveneas,  he  said,  beware. 

"Without  tolerance  and  understanding,  a 

poUtlcal   party   cannot    funcUon   properly," 

Mr.  Johnson  said.  "We  must  constantly  try 

.  to  heal  wounds  and  to  build  to  fend  oft  strlXe 

and  violent  dissent." 

"We  must  continue  to  reflect  the  common 
hope  and  aspirations  of  all  Americans,"  the 
former  President  added. 

He  also  called  for  a  "Democratic  agenda 
for  the  future.  Including  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  the  right  of  everyone  to  good  homes, 
fuU  educational  prlvUeges  for  all— regardless 
of  color  or  economic  standing — freedom  from 
hunger  and  the  right  of  all  to  drink  clean 
water  and  breathe  pure  air." 

Mr.  Johnson  mentioned  the  Nixon  an- 
nouncement on  Cambodia  in  the  course  of 
appealing  for  peace  in  the  world. 

"A  keystone  of  this  aspiration."  he  said. 
•Is  that  this  nation,  which  can  have  only 
one  President  at  a  time,  cannot  present  to 
the  world  a  divided  land  without  one  man 
speaking  for  it." 

Greeted  by  his  old  friend,  the  mayor,  at 
CHare  Airport,  Mr.  Johnson  then  attended  a 
reception  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  before 
the  banquet  fund-raiser. 

Mr.  Johnson's  reception  at  the  airport  was 
free  of  unfriendly  pickets.  A  group  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Ley  den  Twp.  regular  Democratic 
organization  carried  signs  bearing  the  word, 

"Welcome  LBJ."  

When  he  left  hU  chartered  Jet.  the  former 
President  first  shook  hands  with  the  mayor 
and  then  an  accompanying  squad  of  lesser 
Democratic  Party  officials  and  officeholders. 
While  a  small,  professional  band  that  per- 
forms at  Bear  football  games  lustily  ren- 
dered, "Hall  to  the  Chief,"  the  visitor  smiled 
happily  and  was  escorted  past  a  lOO-man 
police  honor  guard. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
TEACH-IN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional environmental  teach-in  last  April 
22  was  certainly  a  significant  success,  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  It  evoked 
the  attention  and  concern  of  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans  over  the 
crisis  of  our  environment. 

Many  speeches  were  made  and  msuiy 
words  said  about  this  crisis,  but  I  would 
like  to  call  special  attention  to  the  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MOHDALE) ,  delivered  in  a  series  of  teach- 
in  addresses  throughout  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

He  called  attention  to  the  broad  social 
and  cultural  basis  for  the  neglect  of  our 
total  environment,  urging  "fimdamental 
changes  in  these  economic  habits,  so- 
cial values,  and  national  priorities"  if 
we  are  to  save  ourselves. 

His  speech  also  deserves  attention  for 
pointing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  com- 
mitment needed,  and  to  the  regulations 
and  enforcement  which  we  must  abide 
by  to  save  our  land,  air,  and  water. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Envibonment:  Thi  CoMnmotNT  »oa 

SUBVIVAL 

(By  Senator  Walte«  F.  Mondai;e) 

Every  five  to  twenty  years,  an  extaraordl- 
nary  phenomenon  takes  place  In  Scandi- 
navia. The  lenunlngs,  for  reasons  unknown, 
begin  their  suicidal  march  to  the  sea. 

We  are  not  unlike  this  Uttle  creature — 
seemingly  bent  on  the  marches,  and  we  seem 
determined  to  take  every  other  creature 
along  with  us. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  we  sent 
out  a  questionnaire — which.  Incidentally,  U 
one  of  the  things  we  do  best  In  this  coun- 
try— to  all  the  other  arilmalB  In  the  kingdom 
asking  whether  or  not  they  would  be  up- 
set If  their  brother,  homo  sapien,  were  to 
disappear  from  the  earth.  My  guess  Is  that 
we  would  get  back  a  nearly  unanimous  an- 
swer that  not  one  of  them  wotild  shed  a  tear 
for  our  passing,  since  we  have  created  such  an 
unllvable  environment  for  them  .  .  .  Except, 
maybe,  the  dog  who  is  sort  of  the  Uncle  Tom 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  Eharing  this 
day  with  you.  "Earth  Day"  Is  your  day — 
4.000  campuses  and  community  groups,  and 
10,000  high  schools  around  the  country — 
the  greatest  expression  ever  of  concern  for 
mankind  and  his  planet. 

But  it's  ottr  day  too — as  a  nation — because 
it  Is  we  who  are  being  awakened  to  the  pro- 
found crisis  of  our  environment.  We  are 
awakening  to: 

Lakes  and  rivers,  fouled  by  sewage,  poi- 
soned by  Industrial  wastes,  and  suffocating  In 

Air  turned  black  by  173  million  tons  a  year 
of  smoke  and  fumes; 

A  countryside  violated  with  concrete,  a«- 
phalt.  and  neon;  and  strewn  with  the  yearly 
remnants  of  48  blUlon  cans,  28  billion  bot- 
tles, 30  million  tons  of  waste  paper,  and  7 
million  Junked  cars; 

22  species  of  wildlife  gone  forever  and  an- 
other 80  awaiting  the  end  of  their  species 
.  .  "Not  with  a  bang  but  with  a  whlmp>er; " 
The  oceans,  so  seriously  polluted  that 
scientists  predict  the  end  of  their  produc- 
tivity In  10-20  years; 

And  a  generation  of  young  people  who 
carry  "strontium  90  In  their  bones,  asbestos 
in  their  lungs,  lodlne-131  in  their  thyroid, 
and  DDT  In  their  fat." 

Once  again,  the  young  people  of  America 
are  stabbing  at  our  social  conscience:  What 
kind  of  a  society  are  we  to  have  let  this  hap- 
pen? And  the  vastly  more  important  ques- 
tion: What  kind  of  a  society  will  we  be  U  we 
allow  It  to  go  on? 

There  are  some  who  hope  your  concern  for 
the  environment,  shown  here  today,  means 
that  you  will  forget  about  the  other  symp- 
toms of  our  discontent. 

"The  environment,"  to  them.  Is  a  "healthy" 
diversion — a  new  trick — to  occupy  restless 
minds  and  bodies  during  spring.  "Let  the 
amateurs  clean  up  America  and  leave  the 
professionals  alone  to  clean  up  Southeast 
Asia." 

But  they  are  wrong. 

The  crisis  of  environmental  decay  Is  clearly 
bound  to  the  crises  of  poverty,  blight,  racism, 
war,  and  economic  injustice. 

Our  "environment"  Includes: 

The  mangrove  fields  of  South  Vietnam, 
made  barren  for  a  generation  by  60,000  tons 
of  herbicides. 

"The  environment"  Is  a  deprived  child, 
stunted  in  mind  and  body  from  disease,  hun- 
ger, and  a  world  without  hope. 

"The  environment"  Is  people — well  over 
200  million  now,  with  6,600  bom  each  day. 
Jamming  Into  the  cities,  neglecting  the  towns 
and  rural  areas. 

"The  environment,"  In  the  words  at  the 
Kemer  Commission,  Is  "two  societies,  one 
black,  one  white— eeparaU  and  unequal." 


"The  environment"  Is  violence  ...  as  the 
Eisenhower  Commission  told  us:  "making 
fortresses  of  portions  of  our  cities  and  divid- 
ing our  people  into  armed  camps." 

"The  environment"  is  a  mood  of  retreat — 
encouraged  by  some  in  high  office — which 
would  replace  urgency  and  idealism  with  self- 
interest  and  "benign  neglect " 

"The  environment"  Is  a  federal  budget 
which  allocates: 

S106  mlUlon  for  air  pollution  and  $3.4  bil- 
lion for  space  programs; 

$200  mUllon  to  feed  hungry  chUdren  and 
$290  mlUlon  for  the  8ST; 

»800  mUUon  for  the  preservation  of  our 
water,  and  $1.6  billion  for  the  second  stage 
of  ABM. 

Most  of  all,  "the  environment"  Is  a  culture 
which  seems  to  value: 
Quantity  above  quality; 
8eU-lnterest.  convenience  and  expediency 
above  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  nature; 

And  the  preservation  of  Institutions  above 
the  well-being  and  fuU  opportunity  of  men 
they  were  bom  to  serve. 

Twelve  years  ago,  John  Kenneth  Oalbraltn 
described  this  culture  In  his  brilliant  book. 
The  Affluent  Society.  He  wrote: 

"The  family  which  takes  Its  mauve  and 
cerise  air  conditioned,  power-steered,  and 
power-braked  automobile  out  for  a  tour 
passes  through  cities  that  are  badly  paved. 
Wle  hideous  by  Utter.  bUghted  buUdlngs 
billboards,  and  posts  for  wires  that  should 
long  since  have  been  put  underground,  pey 
pass  on  into  a  countryside  that  has  been 
rendered  largely  Invisible  by  commercial  art. 
They  picnic  on  exquisitely  packaged  food 
from  a  portable  Icebox  by  a  polluted  stream 
and  go  on  to  spend  the  night  at  a  park  which 
Is  a  menace  to  public  health  and  morals. 
Just  before  dozing  off  on  an  air  matttess 
beneath  a  nylon  tent,  amid  the  stench  of 
decaying  refuse,  they  may  refiect  vaguely  on 
the  curious  unevenness  of  their  blessings. 
Is  this,  indeed,  the  American  genius?" 

ThU.  then.  Is  the  nature  of  the  task  before 
us  It  U  more  than  raking  up  our  back- 

yards .  .  .  More  than  getting  the  phosphates 
out  of  detergents,  developing  blo-degradable 
containers,  or  cracking  down  on  Indsutrial 
polluters.  „ 

The  task  Is  not  simply  an  "add-on  m 
which  we  direct  a  small  amount  of  our 
staggering  productivity  over  to  the  task  of 
our  own  survival. 

The    task    calls    for    some    fundamenUl 
changes    in    these    economic    habits,    social 
values,  and  national  priorities. 
water:  the  crisis 
Consider,  for  example,  the  magnitude  of 
the  crisis  m  water. 

Probably  no  single  rewDurce  is  as  precious 
to  the  people  of  Minnesota  as  their  lakes  and 
v?aterways. 

Tet  everyday,  we  pour  26  bllUon  potinds 
of  human,  chemical,  and  industrial  wastes 
into  our  nation's  lakes  and  rivers.  Two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  pesticides,  and  over  104  mll- 
Uon  poiinds  of  fertilizer  are  added  to  the 
land  each  day,  to  find  their  way  Into  the 
nearest  waterway  and  feed  the  growth  of 
green  algae. 

Lake  Erie  Is  already  dead,  killed  by  the 
steady  discharge  of  poison  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  per  minute. 

The  Mississippi,  soutii  of  St.  Louis,  is  so 
toxic  that  signs  wam  against  eating  food 
Tiear  the  banks. 

Ohio's  Cuyahoga  River  flowed  so  thick 
with  oil  scum  that  it  caught  fire. 

According  to  Oaylord  Nelson:  "We  have 
In  the  last  forty  years  poUuted  every  major 
vTatershed  In  America  east  of  the  Mlselaalppl 
to  a  serious  degree,  and  every  major  water- 
shed west  of  the  Mississippi  to  some  degree." 
Here  In  Minnesota: 

The  magnificent  Lake  Superior,  the  third 
greatest  body  of  freah  water  In  the  world,  U 
threatened  with  60.000  tons  a  day  of  taoonlt* 
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taiimgs— only  a  single  example  of  )ur  abiise 
of  that  lake. 

The  Boxmdary  Waters  Canoe  atea — with 
some  of  the  purest  water  and  most  iunspoUed 
land  In  the  nation — Is  threatened  by  mining 
Interest  which  would  cash  In  thlsjlrreplace- 
able  wilderness  for  a  possible  proflo  In  metal. 

The  Mississippi,  where  It  Is  not  jjet  spoiled 
by  chemical  and  organic  discharge. lis  threat- 
ened at  Montlcello  by  thermal  meat  and 
radioactive  discharge.  I 

Hundreds  of  oxir  14.000  lakes  are  threat- 
ened by  eutrophlcatlon.  We  have  already  seen 
our  precious  fresh  water  community  lakes 
fill  up  with  slime  and  algae  which  (feed  upon 
the  nitrates  and  phosphates  wash^  In  from 
fertilizers,   detergents,   and  sewag* 

WATni:    THK   NEIBED   COMMITMENT 

This  list  of  environmental  honor  stories 
Is  known  to  all  of  you.  The  cure — ihe  means 
by  which  we  might  reverse  our  piist  sins  Is 
equally  familiar. 

First  of  all.  we  must  as  a  nallon  stand 
ready  noic  to  commit  the  vast  resources 
needed  to  undo  a  history  of  ibuse  and 
neglect. 

Not  the  vague  token  commitment  of  (4 
billion  spread  over  the  next  10  years  as 
promised  by  the  Administration. 

This  kind  of  non-commltmeni .  In  fact, 
would  allocate  less  to  water  pollutlan  control 
In  each  of  the  next  four  years  thai  i  Congress 
appropriated  thia  year. 

How  much  then? 

The  New  York  Times  estlniate<l  the  cost 
of  cleaning  all  the  nation's  waterways  at 
tiOO  billion.  Out  of  sight?  We  hai^e  already 
spent  that  much  in  Vietnam. 

Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  las  called 
for  a  commitment  of  t20-<25  billion  a  year. 
Impoeslble?  Studies  by  the  Brook  ngs  Insti- 
tution and  by  the  Joint  Economic  ( >>mmlttee 
suggest  that  our  defense  budget  could  be 
cut  by  $10-t20  billion  with  no  real  loss  In  de- 
fense capability.  In  fact,  if  we  tad  simply 
been  able  to  prevent  the  mons:rous  cost 
overruns  on  38  weapons  systems  now  In 
progress,  we  would  have  saved  Ii31  billion 
dollars.  That  much  alone  would  have  met 
the  S  year  goal  set  in  1968  by  tie  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Agency.  And  that 
sum  would  represent  less  than  tlie  t34  bil- 
lion we  spent  getting  a  man  to  the  moon  .  .  . 
which  we  found  so  far  to  be  much  <  leaner  but 
far  less  hospitable  than  the  eartti. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  the  Clean 
Lakes  Act  of  1970,  a  new  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide federal  funds  for  the  restoi'ation  and 
preservation  of  our  fresh  water,  (ommunlty 
lakes. 

I  have  asked  In  this  bill  for  tl  5  Itllllon  over 
a  four-year  period.  Too  much?  It's  just  about 
what  we've  been  asked  to  spend  n^xt  year  for 
the  second  step  in  the  ABM  systcto. 

BlfrOaCSlCkNT    and    BKCtrLAIION 

But  beyond  the  commitment  oi  resources, 
we  need  far.  far  stronger  regulatimn  and  en- 
forcement. I 

We  hear  so  much  today  about  rising  crime 
and  disrespect  for  the  law.  j 

It's  time  to  apply  a  little  "law  ^nd  order" 
to  the  Industries,  municipalities. j  and  Indi- 
viduals who  are  fouling  our  environment. 

The  laws  are  on  the  books.  Bvjt  the  reg- 
ulations are  Inadequate,  the  penalties  often 
InsufDclent.  and  the  enforcement  tragically 
lacking.  I 

Radioactice  ■pollution,  for  example,  U  a 
growing  threat  with  80  mlllionTgaUons  of 
radioactive  wastes  already  buri^  In  our 
country — there  to  remain  for  anj  active  life 
of  up  to  20  thousand  years. 

But  dispoaal  and  regulation  Is  parried  out 
by  the  AEC — which  la  alao  the  i  chief  pro- 
moter of  atomic  power.  Tbelr  i»1t>rltlea  may 
be  revealed  in  the  one-flfth  of  one  percent 
of  their  budget  spent  on  dlspoaAl  research, 
and  the  one-half  of  one  percent  v^^nt  on  reg- 
ulation. They  bAve  jealoualy  r«ttst«d  Min- 


nesota's efforts  to  set  her  own  stricter  stand- 
ards for  radioactive  safety. 

Another  example  of  Inadequate  regulation 
and  enforcement  is  automobtZe  pollution. 

The  auto  U  the  greatest  air  polluter  of 
them  all,  causing  about  60  percent  of  all  air 
pollution,  sind  adding  some  ninety  million 
tons  of  pollutants  a  year  to  our  atmosphere, 
fllUng  the  air  with  lead,  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons,    and    200    other    chemicals. 

But  for  the  past  17  years,  according  to 
Justice  officials,  the  major  auto  companies 
had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the 
development  and  Installation  of  effective 
pollution-control  devices. 

Evidently,  the  auto  makers  have  promised 
to  be  good  In  the  future,  because  the  charges 
were  dropped  and  settled  out  of  court.  Now 
we  are  relying  on  law  that  sets  emission 
standards  only  on  the  newest  cars,  and  moni- 
tors only  the  prototypes  sent  by  the  manu- 
facturers for  testing. 

Eight  years  ago,  Rachel  Carson  v?rote  The 
Silent  Spring,  and  the  world  awakened  to 
the  terrifying  danger  of  DDT — a  persistent 
poison  accumulating  In  the  fat  of  virtually 
all  creatures  on  earth. 

We  know  that  DDT  causes  abnormalities 
of  egg  shells,  birth  defects  in  flsh,  cancer  in 
mice,  and  disastrous  damage  to  Insect 
ecology. 

Denmark,  Sweden.  Finland,  Great  Britain, 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  already  banned  the  use  of  DDT  and 
other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  The  United 
States  has  allegedly  banned  the  use  of  DDT, 
but  It  Is  allowing  the  continued  production, 
marketing,  and  release  of  over  25  million 
pounds  of  this  poison  while  challenges  and 
appeals  are  going  on. 

Even  more  shocking  for  their  direct  effect 
on  human  beings  are  the  organo-phosphates. 
These  poisons  take  an  estimated  annual  toll 
of  800  deaths  and  80.000  Injuries  to  farm- 
workers bought  Into  contact  with  them. 

While  farmworkers  are  struck  down  by 
chemicals  structurally  similar  to  nerve  gases 
used  In  chemical  wairfare.  the  state  and  Fed- 
eral Departments  of  Agriculture  argue  about 
"legal  tolerance  limits." 

A  CAUSE  rOR  HOPE 

I  don't  want  to  belabor  the  specific  exam- 
ples any  further. 

We  have  committed  great  crimes  against 
man  and  nature. 

But  our  "environmental  conscience"  has 
been  awakened  ...  an  awakening  which  is 
due  very  largely — perhaps  primarily — to  the 
efforts  of  all  of  you  and  the  thousands  of 
other  students,  faculty,  and  citizens  who 
have  brought  us  "Earth  Day." 

I  think  that  this  awakening  is  cause  for 
tremendous  hope. 

We  are  finally  learning  what  a  terribly 
fraglble  and  finite  planet  we  live  on. 

But  we  are  also  learning  the  power  of  an 
aroused  public.  Especially  a  young  public, 
and  especially  a  young  public  who  may  soon 
become  voters  at  age  18. 

In  his  final  speech  to  the  United  Nations. 
Adlal  Stevenson  said : 

"We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
spaceship,  dependent  on  its  vulnerable  re- 
serves of  air  and  soil:  all  committed  for  our 
safety  to  its  security  and  t>eace;  preserved 
from  annihilation  only  by  the  care,  the  work, 
and  the  love  we  give  our  fragile  craft." 

Keep  up  the  care,  the  work,  and  the  love 
which  you  are  showing  today,  and  I  will  keep 
up  the  hope  I  feel  for  a  cleaner  and  better 
Earth. 


CHIEP  JUDGE  ROSZEL  C.  THOMSEN, 
OP  MARYLAND,  HONORED 

Mr.  TYDINaS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  an  affair 
honoring  the  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland, 
Ro6zel  C.  Thomsen. 


The  principal  speech  that  evening  was 
delivered  by  Stephen  H.  Sachs,  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Maryland,  I 
commend  that  speech  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  for  its  wit  and  for  its  insight 
into  a  man  who  has  graced  the  Federal 
bench  with  wisdom  and  distinction. 

Lake  Mr.  Sachs,  I  was  privileged  to  try 
cases  before  Chief  Judge  Thomsen  both 
as  a  private  practitioner  and  as  U.S.  at- 
torney for  Maryland, 

I  can  attest  to  his  uncanny  ability  to 
pierce  the  complexities  of  a  case  and  to 
bring  good  sense  to  bear  on  its  central 
issues.  I  can  also  attest  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues  and 
by  those  who  have  practiced  before  him. 

Men  such  as  Roszel  Thomsen  bring 
honor  to  the  bench.  We  are  in  his  debt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Sachs'  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  order<a  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  Delivered  bt  Stephen  H.  Sachs 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Thomsen,  Mr.  JusUce  Clark,  Senator 
Tydlngs,  Mayor  D'Alesandro,  members  of  the 
federal  and  state  judiciary  and  their  wives, 
friends  of  Chief  Judge  Thomsen: 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  at  tliU  tribute 
to  Chief  Judge  Thomsen  and  in  his  pres- 
ence— his  very  formidable  presence — I  was 
quick  to  appreciate  the  challenge  but  not  so 
quick  to  accept  It.  I  did  not.  It  must  be  re- 
corded, leap  at  once  to  the  task.  I  am  and 
hope  to  remain  a  very  active  practitioner  in 
his  very  active  court.  To  speak  of  him  with 
too  much  reverence  Is  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  thought  a  toady,  or  worse.  But  to  apeak 
of  him  with  too  little  reverence — well,  I  am  a 
young  man  with  growing  children  and  a 
mortgage,  the  outer  limits  of  the  contempt 
power  are  not  well  defined  and  then,  too, 
there  Is  Mrs.  Thomsen.  But  worst  of  all  is  to 
be.  or  to  be  thought  to  be,  a  ooward.  It 
was  the  immortal  Justice  Holmes,  after  all, 
who  said  "the  place  for  a  man  ....  is  in  the 
fight". 

In  any  case.  I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree 
that  my  assignment  Is  delicate. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Roszel  Cathcart 
Thomsen  which  appeared  In  THE  SUN  over 
twenty-five  years  ago  tells  us  that  the  first 
Thomsen  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Denmark  In  1815.  Curiously,  the  author  felt 
obliged  to  note  that  the  decision  to  depart 
the  old  country  was  Thomsen's.  not  Den- 
mark's. The  author  assures  us  that  members 
of  the  Judge's  family  have  been  "responsible 
citizens  for  generations"  and.  as  if  to  put 
the  point  beyond  dispute,  quickly  adds  that 
they  "have  also  been  staunch  members  of 
the  Republican  Party." 

We  are  told  that  one  of  his  ancestors, 
Robert  Cathcart,  was  "klUed  in  defense  of 
his  hearthstone  at  the  Battle  of  North 
Point."  Another  Robert  Cathcart  was  provost 
marshal  of  Baltimore  during  her  occupation 
by  federal  troops  in  the  course  of  the  ClvU 
War.  State  court  judges  present  this  evening 
may  well  reflect  on  the  role  of  this  Thomsen 
ancestor  as  a  kind  of  federal  super-cop,  and 
detect  an  echo  in  the  Judge's  exercise  of  his 
habeas  corpus  Jurlsdlotion  over  stote 
prisoners. 

The  Judge  was  bom  to  William  Edward 
and  Georgia  A.  C.  Thomsen  at  1620  Linden 
Avenue  on  August  17,  1900.  McKinley  was 
m  the  White  House;  Victoria  on  the  Throne. 
Neither  survived  much  beyond  the  Judge's 
first  year. 

The  Sunpapera  chronicle  points  out  that 
he  "learned  his  letters"  from  his  grand- 
mother before  kindergarten  and  was  drilled 
dally  by  his  father  In  "mental  arithmetic." 
an  "odd  rite"  performed  while  his  father 
was  shaving.  He  was,  from  all  accounU.  a 
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"bright  Ud."  "ahead  of  his  years  In  apti- 
tude." He  was  not  yet  ten  years  of  age  when 
his  first  published  work,  four  pages  In  length, 
entitled  "The  Conversion  of  Joe,"  appeared 
in  print,  a  striking  accomplUhment.  even  If 
his  father  was  In  the  printing  business. 
The  little  book  had  a  Uvely  sale  at  ten 
cents  a  copy  but,  unfortunately,  the  Judge  s 
career  as  a  best-selling  author  blossomed 
no  further.  To  my  knowledge  none  of  hU 
written  opinions   had  ever   fetched  such  a 

^  He  graduated  Boys'  Latin  School  at  14 
and  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
where  he  excelled.  He  was  editor  of  the  News- 
Letter  manager  of  a  championship  lacrosse 
team  editor-in-chief  of  The  Hullabaloo,  win- 
ner of  a  gold  -H  "  for  prowess  on  the  de- 
bating team,  and  was  elected  to  DDK  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  There  Is  a  rumor  to  the 
effect  that  he  finished  second  In  his  class 
but  President  Goodnow  forgot  to  read  the 
honors  list  at  graduation  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably never  know. 

Young  Thomsen  was  a  mere  sophomore 
when  the  Lusitanla  went  under  but.  In  that 
more  openly  patriotic  day,  the  descendant 
of  the  Cathcart  who  fell  In  defense  of  his 
country  at  North  Point  promptly  enlisted 
in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  The 
ArmUtlce,  however,  cut  short  a  brilliant  mil- 
itary career.  He  was  mustered  out  an  "act- 
ing sergeant." 

And  then,  guided  by  the  wise  counsel  of 
his  mother's  cousin.  Judge  Morris  A.  Soper, 
young  Thomsen  entered  the  law.  During  his 
years  at  Maryland  Law  School,  where  he  con- 
sistently led  his  class,  he  also  served  as  bailiff 
to  Judge  Soper,  then  Cliief  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  Baltimore  City,  and  after 
graduation,  an  event  marked  by  Thomsen's 
capture  of  the  thesU  prize,  went  to  work  for 
the  law  firm  of  Soper.  Bowie  &  Clark.  After 
five  years  the  Judge  formed  what  became  a 
renowned  partnership  with  Walter  L.  Clark 
of  the  old  firm  and  Clater  Smith,  a  partner- 
ship from  which  Judge  Thomsen  engaged  In 
an  active  and  successful  trial  practice  until 
named  to  the  federal  bench  in  1954. 

But  I  am  ahead  of  my  story  and  must 
discuss  two  evenU  central  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  man  and  his  work.  The  first,  and 
of  surpassing  Importance,  was  his  marriage. 
The  Sunpapers  historian  tells  It  best.  "At 
that  time  (young  Roszel's  Boys'  Latin  days) 
the  Thomsens  weire  living  at  4  Mldvale  Road 
and  their  closest  friends,  the  Wolfs,  were 
across  the  street.  The  Wolfs  had  a  little  girl 
named  Carol  and  in  accordance  with  an  old 
Baltimore  custom  the  two  families  hatched 
a  benevolent  plot  which  had  for  its  object 
the  ultimate  marriage  of  their  offspring. 
This  the  offspring  stubbornly  resisted  In  ac- 
cordance with  another  custom  equally  sanc- 
tified by  time."  By  hU  senior  year  at  Hopkins, 
both  offspring  were  reported  still  holding 
out.  but  by  1929,  only  after  both  families 
bad  long  since  given  up.  and  about  two  dec- 
ades after  the  match  was  made  on  Mldvale 
Road.  Roszel  Thomsen  married  the  girl  across 
the  street  To  that  imlon  three  children  were 
bom— George  Edward.  Grace  Grlfllng  (Gay) 
and  Margaret  LucUle  (Peggy)  who  produced, 
In  txxm,  nine  grandchildren. 

The  second  event,  though  lees  romanUc. 
was  of  high  public  Importance.  On  March  21. 
1944  Mayor  McKeldin  named  lawyer  Thom- 
sen President  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, thus  honoring  a  compalgn  pledge 
to  keep  the  schools  free  from  politics.  That 
Mr  Thomsen  had  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Lawyers  for  McKeldin  League,  and  had  made 
two  campaign  speeches  for  the  new  mayor, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  M>- 
polntment.  Mr.  Thomsen  expressed  "com- 
plete surprise"  at  his  selection. 

The  finest  accolade,  however,  came  from 
that  doughty  defender  of  the  public  interest, 
Marie  Bauemschmldt.  Careful  to  note  that 
she  was  speaking  personally,  and  not  in  her 
capacity  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  PubUc 
School  Association,  she  called  the  appoint- 


ment "a  splendid  thing"  and  said  It  "look[edl 
Uke  there  are  better  times  ahead."  The  mod- 
est appointee  said  only  that  he  had  much  to 
leam  about  his  hew  job  and,  apparently 
mindful  of  the  crisis  that  had  made  the 
School  Board  an  election  issue,  proceeded  at 
once  to  estabUsh  a  pubUc  relations  com- 
ihlttee.  __    _ 

By  today's  standards  the  ten-year  Thom- 
sen school  administration  was  mild.  That  it 
lasted  ten  years  is  probably  proof  enough. 
By  most  accounts  It  was  progressive  and 
construcUve,  marred  only  slightly  by  a  quib- 
ble or  two  from  Hyman  Pressman  and  a  mini- 
squabble  over  the  use  of  public  funds  to  pub- 
licize a  school  loan  appearing  on  the  ballot. 
Board  President  Thomsen  diplomatically 
acknowledged  that  the  propriety  of  the 
funds'  use  "was  a  close  and  troublesome 
question,  and  the  voters  approved  the  loan. 
The  Judge's  tenxu-e  as  school  board  head 
ended  on  May  17.  1954,  the  day  he  was 
sworn  in  as  a  District  Judge,  and  the  same 
day  those  of  you  with  a  sense  of  history 
wlU  have  noted,  on  which  a  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  decided  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education. 

And  so  we  come  to  his  practice  of  what 
Learned  Hand  has  called  the  "art  and  craft" 
of  judging— his  fifteen  years  as  a  DUtrict 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  most  of 
it  as  the  court's  Chief.  What  strikes  one  at 
once  is  the  sheer  bulk  and  range  of  it  all. 
According  to  his  secretary.  Miss  Erma  Leon- 
ard   a  splendid  lady  and  the  ultimate  au- 
thority,   hU    published    opinions    alone    ap- 
proach 700  m  number  and  cover  thousands 
of   pages   in   West's   Reports.  He  has   logged 
over  2000  court  days  in  this  decade  and  a 
half,  most  of  it  presiding  at  the  trial  of  hard 
fought  issues,  a  good  part  In  that  most  awful 
of  responsibilities,  the  Imposition  of  sentence 
in  criminal  cases.  Incidentally,  Judge  Thom- 
sen   I'm  sure  it's  appropriate  to  bring  you 
greetings  from  the  long  list  of  defendants 
you  have  sentenced  to  prison,  many  of  whom 
were  unable  to  be  here  with  us  this  evening. 
Listen  to  only  a  short  litany  of  some  of  the 
major  causes  which  have  engaged  the  Judge's 
time  and  attention  over  the  years.  And  bear 
in  mind  that  each  represenU  weeks  of  trial 
and  an  extended  written  opinion. 

The  habeas  corpus  petition  of  John  David 
Provoo,  charged  with  treason,  the  ultimate 
crime,  detained  without  trial  for  five  years 
under  circumstances  In  which  the  United 
States  of  America  was  shown  to  have  stooped 
to  conquer. 

The  elaborate  pre-trial  proceedings  and 
two-months  trial  of  two  Congressmen  of  the 
United  States  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and 
conflict  of  Interest. 

The  mall  fraud  trial  of  Stewart  B.  Hopps, 
confidence  man,  par  excellence. 

The  nine-weeks  trial— held  in  the  Rich- 
mond courtroom  in  wliich  John  Marshall  pre- 
sided at  Aaron  Burr's  trial  for  treason— of 
the  promoters  of  Security  Financial  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  centerpiece  of  Mary- 
land's savings  and  loan  scandals  In  the  early 
sixties. 

The  celebrated  kldnap-murder  trial  of  Mel- 

vin  David  Rees. 

The  Colgate-Palmolive  trade  secrets  case 
which  probed  the  mysteries  of  Rapid  Shave 
and  Rise. 

The  Electrical  Workers  case  which  tested 
the  legaUty  of  a  revocation  by  the  Interna- 
tional of  a  local  union  charter. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  cases  in 
which  the  Judge  instructed  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  It  must  foUow  its  own 
regulations  if  it  was  going  to  force  entry 
onto  the  wheat  fields  of  embattled  Maryland 
farmers. 

The  celebrated  affair  of  Heine  v.  Raua  in 
which  the  Judge  Jousted  with  the  double- 
agentry  of  the  C.I-A.  In  order  to  decide  a 
slander  suit. 

One  of  the  things  I  like  best  in  the  Judge  s 
opinions  is  the  way  he  cheerfully  wresUes 
with  great  and  cataclysmic  events  from  the 


Fifth  Floor  of  the  Post  Office  Building.  How 
far  his  writ  doth  run ! 

In  1957,  for  example,  he  decided  that  the 
defection  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Regime 
of  the  crews  of  seven  Nationalist  Chinese 
ships — they  "ran  up  the  red  flag. "  the  Judge 
observed — constituted  barratry  as  that  term 
Is  used  m  the  marine  insurance  field  and 
therefore  a  ground  for  recovery  on  an  insur- 
ance claim  by  the  Chinese  RepubUc.  Simply 
put,  the  Insurance  company  loses  after  an 
exhaustive  opinion  by  the  Judge  which  in- 
terweaves the  details  of  preferred  ship  mort- 
gages, hypothecations  and  the  fine  print  of 
insurance  clauses,  with  a  learned  discussion 
of  the  history  of  China  from  the  Manchurian 
war  lords  to  Chou  En  Lai  and  a  perfectly 
hair  raising  description  of  the  seizure  of  the 
vessels  on  the  high  seas.  If  you  liked  the 
Calne  Mutiny  you  wlU  love  Republic  of 
China  v.  National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
at  151  F.  Supp.  211.  The  carefiU  reader  will 
detect  a  note  of  displeasure  in  the  opinion  at 
the  unseemly  haste  with  which  the  British 
Government  recognized  the  new  regime  in 
Peking. 

In  another  admiralty  case  the  Judge  met 
and  mastered  the  tortured  poUtlcs  of   the 
Middle  East.  The  Ulysses  n,  a  Panamanian 
vessel  flying  the  Llberlan  flag,  was  under  a 
time  charter  with  a  United  States  Steel  sub- 
sidiary when  hostUltles  broke  out  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  foUowlng  Egypt's  nationalization  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  1956.  As  the  opinion  puts 
it   in  a  masterpiece  of  understatement:     on 
Jiky   26.    1956.   Oamal   Abdul   Nasser.   Presi- 
dent of  Egypt,  nationalized  the  Suez  Ca^. 
The  united  Kingdom  and  France  protested 
vigorously  and  it  was  generally  recognized 
that  a  serious  crisis  had  been  created.    The 
owners   of   Ulysses   n,   invoking   a   contract 
clause   permitting   cancellation   If   war   ww 
declared,  terminated  the  time  charter.  The 
VS.  Ste^l  subsidiary  sued.  The  1"^'°^^^ 
on  Calvert  Street  was  whether  Abd^  Na^r 
had   declared   war  on  France   and  England 
The    evidence   included    a    stem   winding 
speech  by  Nasser  which  ~^^X    Wesh^ 
shall   fight   and   never   «^°^«' .  ^*   "f_*^ 
fight:    we   shaU   fight   and   we   shaU^^^ever 
sumsnder",  words  which,  as  the  Judfe?^ 
served,  showed  that  Nasser  "was  ^ot  proceed- 
ing cautiously."  The  question  was  close^to- 
tlngulshed  experts  in  the  laws  of  w^J«Ji^ 
fled  for  both  sides.  Judge  Tbomsen  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  difficulty  in  translating  Nas- 
sers speech,  difficulties  which  arose^  be  felt. 
•becau^Arablc  Is  not  rich  m  words  1 3  ex- 
press the  flne  distinctions  argued  by  counsel 
in  this  case."  t„h». 

Despite  the  difficulties,  however  the  Judge 
was  sure  he  knew  a  declaration  of  war  wh« 
he  saw  one  and  that  Nasser  had  declared 
himself  a  war.  Held:  the  termination  of  the 
time  charter  was  justlfled.  The  opl^^^o^^^ 
replete  with  references  to  the  K^,  j^^ 
ne^ar  great  of  the  period.  Including  Indent 
Elsenhower.  Prime  Minister  Eden  and  King 
Farouk.  and  contains  a  gripping  account  of 
the  diplomatic  demarches  which  led  up  to 
the  hostiUOes.  I  recommend  It  for  those  who 
enjoyed  Casablanca.  The  Desert  Fox  or  The 
Botod'OA  Express. 

Another  rich  vein  in  the  coUected  opinions 
of  Roszel  C.  Thomsen  is  his  body  of  work 
on  the  legal  dimension  of  the  worid  of  sport. 
They  reflect  the  Uvely  interest  in  sporting 
events  which  one  would  expect  from  the 
championship  lacrosse  manager  who  himself 
played  for  an  amateur  lacrosse  tewn  known 
as  the  'Druids,"  an  assemblage  which  I 
have  teen  told  is  very  famous  but  of  which 
I  must  confess  I've  never  heard. 

Time  permits  mention  of  only  a  few  of 
the  Judge's  sporting  opinions  but  certainly 
the  celebrated  anti-trust  suit  brought  by  the 
American  FootbaU  League  against  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  must  take  first  Pl**^ 
That  contest— in  a  very  real  sense,  the  flrst 
super-bowl  game— was  pUyed  to  an  empty 
courtroom  in  Baltimore  in  1962.  The  National 
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I«ague  won  but  the  loser's  sh  kre  of  the 
gmte,  80-to-sp«ftk.  w»a  the  acknowledgement 
by  the  Judge  that  the  AFL  had  been  "noto- 
bly  successful  in  Its  operaUoru  "  and  his 
prediction  that  the  AFL  "gives  promise  of 
Increasing  success."  The  prescleitce  of  that 
statement  was  soon  brought  homje  in  spades 
to  all  NFL  fans  via  the  strong  right  arms 
of  Joe  Namath  and  Len  Dawson. 

Two  other  of  the  Judge's  excup^lons  Into 
the  world  of  sport  deserve  brief  ^entlon.  In 
one,  Simmotia  v.  United  States:\  the  Judge 
denied  the  claim  of  a  taxpayer  who  insisted 
that  his  »25.000  prize  from  a  loial  brewery 
for  catching  Diamond  Jim  m— *  fish — was 
not  taxable  income.  Taxpayer's  argument  that 
his  efforts  constituted  a  "civic  a«ilevement " 
and  his  money,  therefore,  non-taxable, 
"merits  the  smile,"  said  the  Judga.  "it  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  evoke."  I 

Finally.  In  Klaavxer  v.  Baltimore  Football 
Inc.  the  Judge  rejected  a  suit  f*  copyright 
Infringement  by  the  composers  of  the  Balti- 
more Colts  official  marching  soig.  He  held 
that  the  song  had  been  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic within  the  meaning  of  the  copsrlght  laws. 
In  the  course  of  his  opinion,  and  In  defense 
of  his  decision,  the  Judge  polntad  out  what 
every  Baltlmorean.  especially  during  football 
season,  knows  only  too  well:  "tTie  song  Is 
played,  usually  from  memory  Without  any 
sheet  music  or  score,  by  bands  anA  orchestras 
at  civic  functions,  club  fun^lons.  Bar 
Mltzvahs,  dance.,  at  night  dubs  and  else- 
where." I 

Of  course,  there  have  been  dlaaopolntments 
In  the  Judge's  career.  Some  minor  ones — 
like  an  occasional  reversal  by  a  4bortslghted 
court  of  appeals,  even  a  reversal]  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  once  Instructfld  the  Judge 
on  when  a  car  was  stolen  within  tihe  meaning 
of  the  Dyer  Act.  Mr.  Justice  Franlsfurter.  with 
whom  Justices  Black  and  Douglaa  concurred, 
thought  Judge  Thomsen  was  ri^t  and  dis- 
sented. Mr.  Justice  Clark,  who  Is  with  Judge 
Thomsen  tonight,  was  against  l)lm  on  thai 
occasion.  Further  comment,  if  $ny,  I  shall 
leave  to  Mr.  Justice  ClArk. 

And.  sadly,  one  disappointment  mtist  be 
recorded  as  major.  For  who  can  doubt  that 
late  In  the  day,  at  his  window  inj  the  privacy 
of  his  chambers,  as  he  watches  ^he  shadows 
lengthen  over  Fayette  Street,  {  the  Judge 
secretly  bears  the  pain  and  ttie  regret  of 
knowing  In  his  heart,  that  despite  fifteen 
years  of  dedicated  service  as  Chief  Judge  of 
his  oourt,  ha  will  never  achieve,  his  Impos- 
sible dream — 'he  will  never  be  elevated  to 
that  mo«t  coveted  and  lofty  binnacle — of 
Dnlted  States  Attorney  for  thej  District  of 
Maryland.  I 

It  Is  time  to  be  seriotia — not  solemn,  but 
serlotis  In  sharing  with  you  a  f^w  brief  re- 
flections about  Judge  Thomaen's  jflfteen  years 
on  the  Court. 

Facts  not  law,  decide  most  lawsuits  and  the 
capacity  to  marshal  facts  Is  aentral  to  a 
JiKlge's  function.  Judge  Thomson  not  only' 
marshals  facts;  be  absorbs,  digests  and  de- 
vours facts.  He  Is  the  most  factual  man  I 
know.  It  Is  not  uncommon,  by  the  end  of 
a  trial,  for  the  Judge  to  have  a  better  com- 
mand of  the  operative  facts  thaq  the  lawyers 
who  have  lived  the  case  for  nionths.  Liti- 
gants respect  the  talent  whether  they  win 
or  loss.  If  they  lose.  It  Is  not  tMeause  the 
Judge  did  not  uadentand;  mor^  likely.  It  Is 
because  be  did. 

He  Is  a  most  contemporary  nian.  He  likes 
young  people,  young  Uwyers  la  partlciUar. 
He  talks  to  them  as  parents  are  supposed  to 
talk  to  children — with  respectj  as  If  they 
were  grown.  And.  best  of  all,  b«  listens.  He 
teaches  his  law  clerks:  I  think  he  would  agree 
that  he  learns  from  them  at  the  same  time. 
He  distrusts  extremes.  He  siisp^cts,  tisually, 
correctly,  that  no  catise  is  as  ]T«t  as  Its  ad- 
vocatss  claim.  A  skepticism,  a  distrust  of 
absolutes,  informs  his  work  as  a  fudge.  Ironic 
perhaps  in  a  man  of  deep  rel(glous  faltb, 
bat  essentlsl  to  tbs  art  of  judgtbg  In  a  time 


when  moral  passion  confronts  the  rule  of 
law.  As  one  who  watched  the  trial  before 
him  of  the  Catonsvllle  Nine,  I  suspect  that 
he  does  Indeed  believe  that  there  Is  a  City 
of  God  and  a  City  of  Man  and  that  In  the 
American  democracy,  designed  as  It  is  to 
accommodate  the  conflicting  faiths  and  be- 
liefs of  a  diverse  people,  "the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty," as  Hand  put  It,  Is  "the  spirit  which 
Is  not  so  siire  It's  right." 

He  loves  his  court.  He  is  proud  of  the  re- 
lationship among  Its  Judges  and  Its  capacity 
to  act  as  a  unit  in  order  to  bring  certainty 
to  the  administration  of  jvistlce.  And  be  is 
proud — as  are  we  all — of  its  honored  place 
in  the  state  and  in  the  nation.  And  I  sup- 
pose if  there  Is  one  abiding  point  of  my 
remarks  this  evening  in  commemoration  of 
Judge  Thomsen's  fifteen  years  on  the  Court 
It  is  that  like  Rose,  like  Soper.  like  Chestnut 
before  blm.  Roszel  Thomsen.  in  Holmes' 
phrase  "lives  greatly  in  the  law." 


FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER  ON  OUR 

CAMPUSES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Sun- 
day's edition  of  the  Greenville  News  car- 
ried a  fine  editorial  stressing  the  need 
for  law  Emd  order  on  our  college  cam- 
puses. Since  a  few  of  the  liberal  news- 
papers In  this  country  are  encouraging 
rebellion  and  disruption  of  our  society, 
it  is  comforting  to  see  editorials  from 
outstanding  newspapers  like  the  Green- 
ville News,  which  advocate  a  return  to 
the  principles  on  which  this  great  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

Disorders,  use  of  narcotics,  said  dis- 
courteous conduct  on  the  part  of  a  few 
students  have  posed  serious  problems  to 
our  educational  institutions.  Unless  stu- 
dents are  taught  sound  principles  of 
government  during  their  formative 
years,  Mr.  President,  they  will  enter  to- 
day's world  with  little  or  no  ability  to 
become  productive  citizens. 

I  have  always  advocated  the  protec- 
tion of  Individual  rights  for  all  of  our 
citizens,  and  fair  and  equal  Justice  un- 
der the  law.  However,  all  citizens  in  this 
country,  including  our  students,  have 
the  responsibility  to  obey  the  law,  and 
violations  of  the  law  should  not  be  over- 
looked simply  because  they  are  commit- 
ted by  one  attending  an  educational  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Law  Has 
a  Place  on  Campus,"  published  in  the 
Greenville  News  of  April  28,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Law  Has  a  Place  on  Campus 

It  Is  dllScult  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  a 
small  group  of  University  of  South  Carolina 
students  who  have  demanded  that  university 
officials  ban  narcotics  agents  from  the  cam- 
pus. As  a  "demand"  the  request  is  on  pretty 
weak  ground. 

If  it  was  not  such  a  serious  matter.  It 
would  be  humorous  to  even  consider  that 
law  enforcement  should  stop  at  campus 
boundaries — any  campus.  To  follow  through 
on  the  "demand"  of  the  USC  students  would 
turn  the  university  Into  a  sort  of  no  man's 
land  for  Uwlsameas. 

A  crime  is  a  crime  no  matter  whether  it 
takes  place  on  a  dty  street  or  in  a  college 
dormitory.  And  a  lack  of  law  enforcement 
and  proMCutlon  of  crime  In  either  place  wlU 
have  the  same  result— chaos  and  an  eventual 
breakdown  of  society. 


The  protesting  USC  students,  and  it  was. 
thank  goodness,  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  total  enrollment,  were  actually  asking 
the  university  to  place  a  protective  wing  over 
Illegal  drug  activity.  They  were  saying  "Pro- 
tect us  harmless  and  fun  loving  narcotics 
fanatics  from  the  big.  mean  cops." 

Law  enforcement  officers  not  only  have  a 
right,  but  a  duty  to  pursue  Illegal  drugs  onto 
the  campus,  and  to  use  every  means  at  their 
disposal  to  stop  the  camptis  drug  traffic.  If 
some  of  the  students  regard  the  police  activ- 
ities as  unsporting,  that's  Just  too  bad.  Many 
adult  criminals  now  serving  Jail  time  prob- 
ably have  the  same  opinion. 

The  students  charged  that  the  police  have 
planted  evidence  to  make  drug  cases  on  the 
campus.  This  Is  a  serious  charge,  and  if  the 
students  can  produce  evidence  of  its  validity, 
a  thorough  investigation  is  In  order. 

The  students  do  have  rights — the  same 
rights  that  all  other  citizens  have  to  fair 
treatment  and  Justice  under  the  law.  But 
any  claim  that  inhabitants  of  a  campus  are 
exempt  from  the  law  is  rtdiculotis  and  Irre- 
sp>onslble  on  the  face  of  it. 


THE  EXTRADITION  PROVISIONS  OP 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  ARE 
THOROUGHLY  COVERED  BY  MR. 
GEORGE  ALDRICH :  DEPUTY 
LEGAL  ADVISER  FOR  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  shall  continue  my  review  of  the  excel- 
lent testimony  of  Mr.  George  Aldrlch, 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  De- 
partment, before  thte  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations considering  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

The  question  of  extradition  is  one  of 
the  most  confusing  aspects  of  this  treaty. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  points  of  op- 
position to  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
that  VS.  accession  will  "allow  our  citi- 
zens to  be  spirited  out  of  the  coimtry  and 
tried  before  an  international  court." 
First,  there  Just  Is  no  international  penal 
tribunal  in  existence  at  this  time.  Second, 
as  Mr.  Aldrlch  explains  in  his  compre- 
hensive testimony,  the  above  view  of  the 
extradition  procedures  is  oversimplified 
and  distorted. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  two  particu- 
larly important  points  brought  out  in 
Mr.  Aldrlch's  testimony.  First,  article 
vn  of  the  Genocide  Convention  does  not 
compel  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
extradition  treaties  with  every  foreign 
country  that  Is  a  signatory  to  the  treaty. 
Mr.  Aldrlch  points  out: 

The  Convention  does  not  propose  to  be 
an  extradition  treaty  in  force.  It  would  re- 
quire only  that  the  United  States  provide  for 
extradition  for  genocide  in  new  extradition 
treaties  which  we  might  negotiate  or  in 
revisions  of  existing  extradition  treaties. 

Second,  Mr.  Aldrlch  repeatedly  noted 
that  legal  safeguards  protecting  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  to  a  fair  trial 
on  the  charge  of  genocide  can  be  built 
into  the  extradition  treaties  governing 
extradition  for  this  crime.  He  stressed 
that  an  important  consideration  In  the 
negotiation  of  these,  or  any  extradition 
treaties,  is  "whether  the  Judicial  process 
of  the  other  coimtry  affords  persons  who 
may  be  extradited  a  fair  trial." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Aldrich's 
testimony  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  condiUon  of  oui  ^J^ctom  courts,  and  ^  for^^oSJ^^TSd  ^fo^d 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  our  correctional  facilities  ^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^..  ^r.  Leary 
f  iwl^  Fred  P.  Graham.  In  the  New  York  ^<i.  "When  you  see  the  same  man  commit- 
as  IOUOW5.                              ,„^H«.  that  Times  of  April  6,  has  written  a  fine  arU-  ^j^    jg  burglaries  over  a  period  of  two  years 

Article  vn  of  the  Convention  pro^des  that  ^^   ^^   changing  views   of  law  en-  and  nothing  happens,  we  know  something's 

r'.rnr.nr=sl°J1S™^if^^  S°,S^°^  Lt  -«  ana  moj  ^.  »»j^.»>  o,  ,u..»  -^  -^  u 

the  grounds  that  the  crime  was  a  "political"  prosecutors  and  poUce  officials     are  be-  ''"*..^""°«  ^  P"^  '""^  ^ 

one.  United  States  law  provides  for  extradl-  f^joing  less  disturbed  by  the  Supreme  ■              calculations  by  the  F3J   bear 

tion  only  where  there  Is  an  ^rtradlUon  ueat^  Court's  rein  on  their  conduct  t«ward  SUS-  ,  J^^^j^yf  iS^S^^n  JJf  thf  I<inlS^ 

in  force.  The  Convention  <»«*  °°*  P"^"  pects."    He    noted    that   even    the   most  tration  oj  Justice  Is  losing  ground  aU  along 

to  be  an  extradition  ";»*y- "J°^?,'^Sl.     ardent  of  the  critics  of  the  Court's  Mi-    ^L  \ine.  ^ 

only  that  *^«  ^^^^^^  ^tat^  pr^de  f  or  extra_     axa  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^_         ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^    ^^^ 

^^^-^Fl^^E£^^'''^''-  SSioit^tSlw^o^STtS?^  -^^ir^j^2r^i^-oS 

"SrS^r'L^^rrextradltedfrom  ^SlS  "ie'Sl.Vrrg  ^7^^^.  Te?^  foslTyrn  S:J^rp^^n^^d^th"e«;^SS 
-o-ri=Sr^.:.i°wi^^"^  r^aS^lnlSScrtSr^T^^^nt^S  r^jr^^^rpopulauon  remains 
extradition  treaty  ]J^tl?  t»^»*  ^'^^^^^^^^f  the  problem  of  long  and  unjustifiable  de-  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  offenses  -cleared  by  arrest- 
genocide  an  extraditable  of «'^^-^^,^«  "*  lays  in  bringing  a  criminal  case  to  trial.  ^^  ^^^^  ^o  the  satisfaction  of  the  police  de- 
no  such  treaUes  now  in  existence  witn  any  ^  ^^  xmanlmous  consent  that  Mr.  cllned  by  30  per  cent,  and  the  rate  of  con- 
''Te'^ould  not  negotiate  such  treaties  until  Graham's  fine  article  be  printed  in  the  vlcUons  per  criminal  charge  dropped  by  six 

'ino^ldTalriml  CTtfe  U^S^^S^at'^S  """^^rre  being  no  objection,  the  article  ""as"*  result,  there  w«,  the  following 
Tu^^lt  ts^r  S£  shar^  --  -:    wTorderJ^  be  printed  in  the  Rkcor.    ^^^^J^U^:^'^'^-^^..  ^  ^ 

ing  extradition  and  the  State  rtct\^ing  the     law  i^nfo  ^^^^^  ^^^^    jg 

request.  Another  factor  m  any  decision  to  /B,predP  Graham)                              ^^^   

nMotlate  an  extradition  treaty   Is  whether  (By  Fred  P.  Graham)  Persons  arrested: 

the   Judicial   process   of  the   other  coimtry  washdjoton.  April  5.— Big-city  law  enforce-         ^^gj^    28 

affords  persons  who  may  be  extradited  a  fair  ^ent  officers  are  becoming  less  disturbed  by         ^^gg   20 

trial    In  addition.  sUice  extradition  treaties  the  Supreme  Court's  rein  on  theU-  conduct  p^^g^^  charged: 

often  remain  In  force  for  a  long  time,  during  toward  suspects  despite  new  evidence  that         j^g^                 _ _ 23 

which    Judicial   systems   can    charge,   basic  crime  has  been  steadUy  outstripping  their        ^^^   jg 

procedural  protections  have  to  be  built  into  capacity  to  control  it.  AdvUts  guilty: 

ttje  treaty  at  the  beginning.  The  atmosphere  now  is  a  far  cry  from  that         ^^^        g 

While  the  Senate  would  have  an  oppor-  of  two  years  ago.  when  prosecutors  and  po-         ^^^         g 

tunlty  to  review  these  aspects  of  each  extra-  lice  officials  throughout  t^«  l=i°«l J*^„^°f^  Acquittals: 

dmon  treaty  actually  conduded  when  asked  ing  on  the  Senate  as  It  added  anti-Supreme     '^                            g 

for  advice  and  consent  to  raUflcatlon,  It  may  court  provisions  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con-         ^^^   ------ j 

be  helpful  for  me  to  ouUlne  now  the  basic  trol  Act.                                   .„t>,ortti«.   seem  Sent  to  JuvenUe  court: 

safeguards  we  have  In  mind.  First,  any  extra-  Today,   many   of   these   authorities   seem                   J     g 

dltlon  treaty  will  require  the  State  requesting  either  to  have  meUowed  after  more  expert-                   ~ ^ 

extradition  to  produce  euffident  evidence  to  ence  under  the  Warren  Court's  restrictions  or         i*^   

persuade  both  a  United  States  Court  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  men  who  place  (m  the  table,  there  are  more  crimes  deared 

the  Executive  that  the  person  sought  would  the  primary  blame  for  rising  crime  elsewhere.  ^^  persons  arrested  because  one  man  was 

be  held  for  trial  under  United  States  law  If  icANPOwca  ptBUrrxciaNT  arrested  for  more  than  one  crime.) 

the  offense  had  been  committed  here.  Second.  interviews  vrith  law  enforcement   of-  Last  year,  however,  the  rate  of  mcrease  In 

any  extradition  treaty  will  assure  the  person  ^      ^^^„  t^e  prevaUlng  reported  crime  decU^  for  the  first  time  in 

sought  the  right  to  the  remedies  and  re-  f^J^^  ^^°that  the  most  serious  problems  several  years.  In   1967    the  rate  rose  bj  10 

courses  provided  by  the  law  of  the  requested  f!!"^*deuys  faulty  admlnlstraUon  and  In-  per  cent;  Ui  1968.  by  17  per  cent,  and  In  1969 

State.  In  the  United  States,   for  example,  g^jji^^t  manpower  In  the  local  courts  rather  by  11  per  cent. 

habeas  corpus  would  be  available.  ««*•  "»y  than  In  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  „^  j^j^^  data   coMPurn 

^hrSe^pe^^Lu^St^rerg^STS"^  Court.                                                      ^^^  ^eryjew  dUes  --^ --^-^  '.^ 

under^nelrial  In  the  United  States  for  the  „^,\^,;,rb'y  S'-pSeral  Bur«u  of  1^  ^T^^.^^T^-J^^-^uoTt^^r^^T^t 

s*™"*^-                  vestigatlon  shows  again,  as  it  has  for  sevwu  ^  j^^^^^^^^    ^  determine  how  weU  the  com- 

^-^^-^^—  years,  that  the  chances  are  declining  that  a  ^^^      is  contending  with  crime. 

^T„T»TAT     ma-rrnv  TOrrTSTONS   OP  P*"*"*  ?^°  commits  serious  crime  will  be  ^^^y^inaUon  of  criminal  justice  prob- 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  2  years  -fthft"^reTin=inrm  "  iSS eS^  ^l^,^-^^**^"-  '^  "^^^^  ""^^  ^^^ 

ago  at  the  timeof  debate  on  titic  n  of  ^^^    policemen,    prosecutors,    judges    and  '"^.^^^tTflgures  gathered  by  the  New 

the   Omnibus   Crime  Control   and   Safe  courtrooms  are  being  added.  statTLeglslatlve  Commission  on  Crime, 

streets  Act  of  1968.  some  claimed  that  m  others,  the  apparatus  of  justice  m^  ^e  number^f  felony  arrests  In  New  Tork 

the  rise  In  crime  had  a  direct  and  slg-  to  have  been  jammed  by  *)»•  J]"*  "JL,^*??;  roee  from  29.257  in  1960  to  49.808  In  1987. 

nlflcant    relationship    to    the    Supreme  New  York  city's  «lmlnal  Jx^tlce  sys^mh^  pelony  indictments  increased  only  sUghUy. 

Court's  Miranda  decision  and  other  de-  |f^\«^°J,"^i^*SS  won?  i"vic^S  from  ^^.o^J^,,^'-f^J^'  Tr^'Tl^i  'Z 

clsions  that  limited  tiie  admissibility  of  f^  VS^  Stloulh  the  n^ber  of  re-  felonies    «:tuaUy    decllned-from   8.361    to 

illegally  obtained  evidence.  At  ttuit  time.  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ore  than  doubled.  a-^-                       robbery   the  offense  often 

I  argued  that  blaming  the  High  Court  pouce  officials  are  more  likely  «i»n  pr«e.  J^^^^^Z  Sug^v'^olent  crime  trends, 

for  the  spiralling  crime  rate  was  simple  cutors  to  lay  some  of  the  blame  on  t^e  Su-  ^^J'/^'^^^^^prom  1960  to  1967,  the 

and    popular,    but    It    simply    was    not  Preme  court  for  the  d«aute  of  Uw  enfor«-  ar^^          reported^  robberies    (muggings. 

factual.  ^^^  •"'*=V'*°*";>,^  !.mb?Jm^  ^^f  stlckups.  and  o^her  thefts  by  the  use  of  threat 

Attacking  the  Supreme  Court  for  our  °«as,»^8'y  .if.JfLL^^         m  term,  of  ^^  ^^^i«^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^       ^ 

JT^  remains,  unfortunately    as  -^"^^^^^1^2^^  in  a  talk  with  ^^^JJ^  ™S'/t^*^^*="°'"  ^°' "*^ 

poUticaUy  popular  as  ever.  The  problem  ^ew  York's  PoUce  ConA«loner.  Howard  J.  '»«^°***-^^l,^i2J,  .t  ^  rtaires  The 

^th  these  continuing  attacks  is  that  not  ^eT^.  NonnaUy  a  cool.  oontroUed  man.  when  ^^*^  ^^J^tl  fS^^Sw*"  ^d^^qS^ 

only  are  they  not  factually  Justified,  but  Mr.  Lary  was  asked  his  '>Pl^»°«  °^,,^^J  S^b^i?^^  "slT^sU.  The  num- 

also  that  they  serve  to  obscure  the  r^l  propo«ls    .fo£     P^J''^";^  'S    dJ^tuS  Sr  of  rSSy  indictments  hardy  increased, 

bedrock  problems  in  our  system  of  crim-  snapped:    'What    we    need    is    detention.  ^^^  ^^gg  ^^'3  ^^ 

inal  Justice— the  neglected  and  deficient     pertodi 
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In  Los  Angeles,  robberies  also 
roughly  the  same  period.  Conv 
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This  process  gives  the  police 
He  the  Impression  that  people 
peatedly  caught  committing 
are  receiving  little  If  any 
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DELATS  LAID  TO  «1TUN0S 

When  big  city  prosecutors  crltK  lz«  the  Su- 
preme Court's  rulings  these  dayi ,  it  is  fre- 
quently because  the  rulings  have  fontrlbuted 
to  these  delays.  The  usual  compHklnt  Is  that 
the  additional  procedural  safeguirds  for  de- 
fendants have  lengthened  the  tUie  required 
to  try  the  average  case. 

Burton  B  Roberts,  the  district  attorney  in 
the  Bronx,  complains  that  the  iitate's  laws 
do  not  permit  speedy  detention  (if  narcotics 
addicts,  but  his  only  criticism  of  t  le  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  Is  that  they  have  added  pro- 
cedural glue  to  the  machinery  cf  Justice. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  Sup  reme  Court 
ruled  in  Miranda  v.  Arizona  tha.  the  police 
must  warn  suspects  of  their  ri  5hts  before 
questioning  them.  Mr.  Roberts  says,  'If  any- 
thing I  And  that  o»ir  rate  of  con\  enUons  has 
gone  up." 

Mr.  Roberts  has  found  no  drop  I  n  the  nvmi- 
ber  of  confessions.  People  who  are  willing  to 
talk  will  do  so  after  having  been  warned  He 
says,  but  the  public  have  eased  under  the 
Miranda  rule  because  policemen. do  not  feel 
pressures  to  obtain  confessions. 

The  pinch  has  come  from  an  Increase  in 
pretrial  motions  to  suppress  evidence  and 
post-convlctlon  appeals  and  petitions  for 
habeas  corpus,  which  Mr.  Robens  attributes 
to  new  defenses  announced  by  the  Warren 
Court. 

CHICAGOAN  PKAISSS  «tTLD  GS 

He  points  out  that  the  numUr  of  indict- 
ments m  the  Bronx  has  double<l  since  1960, 
and  even  though  the  number  ol  Judges  has 
Increased  from  one  to  five  and  sometimes  six, 
the  case  backlog  has  doubled. 

James  Murray,  a  former  memser  of  Con- 
gress from  Chicago  who  Is  now  first  assist- 
ant district  attorney  for  Cook  County,  also 
praises  the  Warren  Court's  rulings  on  crim- 
inal suspects' ''rights.  He  hop^  that  the 
Court  will  "maintain  the  samej  philosophy 
and  explain  it  further"  under  dblef  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger.  I 

HU  crlUclsm  is  that  the  Wa^en  Court's 
new  procedures  have  stretchej  the  time 
from  arrest  to  punishment.  "T^e're  in  the 
•now'  generation,"  Mr.  Murray  i  said.  "Two 
years  between  a  crime  and  jpunishment 
doesn't  Impress  the  tou^  kids  '»e  see  these 
days."  , 

The  most  outspoken  critic  ol  he  Miranda 
decision  among  big-city  prosecu  »rs  Is  Arlen 
Spector  of  Philadelphia,  who  ([uotes  copi- 
ously from  statistics  that  he  <ays  show  a 
decline  in  •  •  •  from  suspecti  accused  of 
serious  offenses  in  Philadelphia. 

But  even  be  only  stresses  l^e  need  to 
eliminate    the    Miranda   declsloli's    retroac- 


tive aspect,  which  Invalidates  some  con- 
fessions given  years  ago.  He  does  not  strenu- 
ously press  for  a  reversal  of  the  ruling  U- 
selX. 

Ijawyers  disagree  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  change  in  law  enforcement  offlclals  pub- 
lic attitudes  toward  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions.  Some  feel  that  some  police  offl- 
clals were  responding  to  adverse  public  re- 
action to  their  anti-Court  statements,  which 
some  people  took  as  an  Indication  that  they 
wanted  a  green  light  to  violate  citizen's 
rights. 

Jack  S.  HoOlnger,  Manhattan  defense 
lawyer,  feels  that  the  police  are  sanguine 
sibout  the  Miranda  ruling  Jjecause  they  have 
learned  to  get  around  It. 

"The  police  Ignore  the  Miranda  rule  more 
often  than  they  follow  It."  Mr.  Hofllnger 
says.  Each  confession  case  degenerates  Into 
a  "swearing  contest"  between  the  police  and 
the  defendant  as  to  whether  the  warnings 
were  given,  he  said — with  the  Judge  almost 
believing  the  police. 

The  offlclal  Une  from  most  top-level  police 
offlclals  U  that  stated  by  Attorney  General 
Robert  H.  Quinn  of  Massachusetts: 

"The  police  are  adapting  very  well  to 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  not  because 
they  have  learned  how  to  circumvent  the 
decisions  but  because  they  have  learned  to 
work  within  Its  strictures.  Today,  they  are 
sure  to  heed  the  Miranda  warnings  and  to 
be  more  careful  in  obtaining  warrants." 

Outsiders  find  It  hard  to  tell  how  much  ol 
this  is  "stlff-upper-llpmanshlp"  and  how 
much  reflects  the  true  feeling  of  police- 
men. But  occasionally  older  police  officers 
down  in  the  ranks  hint  that  the  rulings 
still  have  an  adverse  bite. 

Recently  a  visitor  to  the  police  chief's  of- 
fice In  San  Francisco  found  that  the  chief 
was  away,  but  was  assured  by  a  subordinate 
that  the  chief  would  have  no  complaints 
against  the  Supreme  Court  and  would  say 
that  the  police  were  doing  very  well.  A 
lower-level  officer  then  added  matter-of- 
factly  that  that  was  the  offlclal  line,  but  that 
In  fact  "it's  hurt  us  a  hell  of  a  lot." 

When  such  offlcers  are  questioned.  It 
visually  develops  that  very  few  cases  have 
been  lost  because  of  constitutional  rules. 

In  the  Bronx,  for  Instance,  about  four  out 
of  five  arrests  lor  such  serious  crimes  as 
robbery  and  burglary  are  currently  made 
by  uniformed  patrolmen— not  detectives. 
The  patrolmen's  arrests  were  almost  all 
made  because  they  were  at  or  near  the 
scene  of  the  crimes  and  collared  the  sus- 
pects. Few  Involve  questioning  or  other 
sophisticated  evidence-gathering. 

But  almost  every  policeman  can  tell  a 
story  of  a  crime  that  probably  could  have 
been  solved  If  the  police  were  permitted  to 
ask  the  prime  suspect  to  explain  Ma  ac- 
tions. 

They  cannot  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  right  in  saying  that  suspects  can- 
not be  asked  to  explain  such  circumstances, 
and  that  11  they  refuse  their  refusal  can- 
not be  used  as  evidence  against  them. 


BILL  TO  LIMIT  CROP  SUBSIDY 
PAYMENTS  TO  $20,000 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday.  April  30,  I  introduced  a 
bill— S.  3782— that  would  limit  the  total 
Federal  farm  subsidy  payments  to  $20,- 
000  per  producer  per  year.  This  measure 
would  amend  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  terminate,  once  and  for 
all.  the  shocking  and  excessive  sums  paid 
to  the  very  few,  but  very  rich,  corporate 
farms  and  agribuslnessmen  who  annu- 
ally collect  up  to  as  much  as  $4  million 
each  for  not  planting  crops. 

When  the  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
jports  the  farm  bill  it  is  at  present  study- 


ing, I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
measure  identical  to  the  bill  I  have  al- 
ready introduced. 

The  idea  of  limiting  crop  subsidy  pay- 
ments is  not  new,  but  I  believe  I  am 
among  the  first  Members  of  this  body 
from  a  prominent  agricultural  State  to 
initiate  legislation  calling  for  a  dollar 
ceiling  on  farm  subsidies.  I  have  taken 
this  step  because  I  believe  it  is  time  the 
Federal  government  stopped  contribut- 
ing to  the  trend  towards  bigness  in  agri- 
culture. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
are  already  too  many  independent  forces 
at  work  encouraging  heavy  concentra- 
tion in  large  farm  corporations  or  agri- 
businesses: The  high  price  of  land  and 
equipment  requires  immense  capital  out- 
lay. Intense  mechanization  requires  far 
greater  acreage  for  full  machinery  utili- 
zation, consistently  lower  per-unit  prices 
for  farm  products  necessitate  bigger  vol- 
ume to  support  the  producer. 

All  these  forces  by  their  nature  are 
the  consequence  of  the  technological  rev- 
olution in  agriculture  and  are  virtually 
beyond  effective  Government  direction. 
The  ceiling  the  Federal  Government 
chooses  to  pay  individual  farming  units 
for  not  planting  is  directly  within  its 
control,  and  I  propose  we  do  something 
about  it — now. 

Numerically,  very  few  farming  units 
wUl  be  affected  by  a  subsidy  ceiling.  Less 
than  13.000  agribuslnessmen  out  of  the 
2'2  million  subsidy  recipients  in  1969 
received  more  than  $20,000  in  subsidies. 
Broken  down  by  crop,  the  growers  of  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  ell  feed  grains. 
3  to  4  percent  of  all  wheat,  and  about 
28  percent  of  all  cotton  would  be  af- 
fected by  my  proposal. 

Who  are  these  13.000  producers?  We 
know  this:  In  1969  eight  subsidy  pay- 
ments were  in  excess  of  $1  million.  A 
high  percentage  went  to  corporations. 
Among  those  receiving  more  than  $20,000 
are  many  large,  nonfarm  corporations 
like  Standard  Oil,  Reynolds  Aluminum, 
and  others.  A  substantial  number  of 
banks,  several  State  prison  farms,  and 
even  State  governments  share  in  the 
Federal  largess  imder  a  program  de- 
signed and  intended  to  strengthen  the 
rural  family  farm.  The  startling  truth  is 
that,  altogether,  a  mere  0.51  percent  of 
subsidy  recipients  collected  13.77  percent 
of  all  payments — for  a  total  of  $508,622,- 
613.  Compare  that  statistic  with  these: 
More  than  a  third  of  all  subsidy  pay- 
ees— approximately  1.1  million  farmers 
out  of  2,525,800  payees  in  1969— received 
less  than  $500  in  payments.  In  all,  in 
1969.  the  average  participating  farmer 
was  paid  $1,463.57. 

We  are  already  paying  $3.7  billion  in 
annual  farm  subsidies.  14  percent  of 
that  amount  is  going  to  half  of  one  per- 
cent of  participating  farmers.  Thus,  the 
giant  corporate  farms  continue  to  multi- 
ply, feeding  on  the  small  farm  and  the 
taxpayers  dollar.  The  number  of  payees 
receiving  in  excess  of  $20,000  has  gone  up 
30  percent  in  1  year  alone,  and  the  trend 
is  expected  to  continue  unless  it  is 
checked  by  strong  congressional  action 
now. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  do  more 
than  equitably  apportion  farm  sub- 
sidies :  It  will  save  taxpayers  money — ap- 
proximately $200  to  $300  million  annu- 
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ally  This  money  could  be  reserved,  or 
expended  on  other,  more  worthy,  proj- 
ects like  farm  poUution  control,  con- 
servation and  wildlife  management.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  whatever  constructive 
use  of  the  money  saved  we  make,  it  wUl 
be  a  better  use  than  swelUng  corporate 
and  agribusiness  bank  accounts. 

Subsidy  ceiUngs  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  suggested  before  and  debated 
before  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  to  crop 
subsidy  limitation  per  producer. 

One  argument  often  heard  is  that  if 
big  producers  cannot  receive  full  pay- 
ment for  all  diverted  acres,  they  will 
simply  drop  out  of  the  program  com- 
pletely, pour  on  the  fertilizer  and  mul- 
tiply production.  The  result,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  argued,  would 
be  a  glut  on  the  markets— followed  by  a 
sharp  drop  in  commodity  prices  and  the 
squeezing  out  of  the  small  producer  our 
farm  program  was  designed  to  protect. 
That  future  projection  of  an  imagin- 
ary horrible  was  flatly  contradicted  by 
the  last  administrations  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  John  A.  Schmttker. 
In  a  report  dated  November  27.  1968, 
the  closing  days  of  Secretary  Freeman's 
term.   Dr.   Schnittker    stated    unequiv- 
ocally : 

Payments  to  producers  under  existing 
price  support  and  acreage  control  programs. 
Could  be  limited  to  around  $20,000  per 
farm,  for  all  payments  .  .  .  without  serious 
adverse  effects  on  production  or  in  effective- 
ness ol  production  adjustment  programs. 


The  then  Under  Secretary  went  on, 
examining  supporting  data  in  some  de- 
tail, documenting  fully  the  reasons  that 
a  subsidy  limitation  could  not  ruin  the 
farm  payments  program.  The  Johnson 
administration,  however,  did  not  permit 
the  report  to  see  daylight. 

Some  of  Dr.  Schnittker's  reasons  will 
be  more  obvious  when  we  recall  the  his- 
tory of  recent  agricultural  legislation: 
The  original  purpose  of  subsidy  payment 
was  to  stabilize  production— and  thereby 
markets— through   orderly  crop  reduc- 
tion—diverting acreage  from  the  raising 
of  commodities.  The  Congress  had  once 
resolved  to  pay  the  farmer  high  price 
supports  for  his  produce.  That  poUcy 
failed  when  it  stimulated  even  greater 
production  and  brought  a  gigantic  sur- 
plus   At  one  time  those  surplus  com- 
modities were  worth  $8  billion  and  cost 
as  much  as  $1  bllUon  per  year  simply 
to  store.  Thus  V3.  farm  policy  was  redi- 
rected to  provide  subsidy  payments  to 
farmers  who  limited  production  by  di- 
verting their  land  to  nonproduction.  Pay- 
ments were  awarded  to  compensate  them 
for  not  using  their  most  valuable  capital 
asset — the  land. 

From  some  commodities,  like  feed 
grains  and  wheat,  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing output  was  achieved.  Fully  89  per- 
cent of  aU  feed  grain  payments  in  1968 
were  devoted  to  limiting  output.  For 
wheat,  the  figure  was  51  percent  and  will 
Increase  in  1970. 

For  cotton,  the  story  was  different.  In 
1969.  only  35  percent  of  subsidy  pay- 
ments went  to  limit  production.  In  1970, 
virtually  all  cotton  payments  will  be  for 
income  supplements  and  not  payment 
for  production  limitation. 


Let  me  make  clear  at  this  point  that  I 
have   nothing   against   cotton   farmers. 
Raising  cotton  in  the  United  States  has 
been  an  essential  part  of  our  economic 
growth  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic, 
and  I  would  not,  under  any   circum- 
stances favor  compromising  that  portion 
of  our  agricultural  output.  I  am  flatly 
against  the  outrageously  excessive  pay- 
ments to  rich  agribuslnessmen  and  cor- 
porations who  receive  more  than  $20,000 
in  any  year.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  cot- 
ton program,  since  the  brvmt  of  my  legis- 
lation will  fall  on  the  cotton  agribusi- 
nesses who  compose  about  two- thirds  of 
the  farm  units  whose  payments  would 
be  affected  by  my  biU. 

Cotton  acreage  is  not  severely  limited 
at  present.  In  fact,  the  national  cotton 
acreage  aUotment  has  been  increased.  As 
a  consequence.  Federal  cotton  subsidies 
go  to  enhance  income,  and  not  to  limit 
production.  Right  now,  the  taxpayer  is 
paying  about  $900  mUlion  a  year  to  gen- 
erate a  cotton  crop  worth  only  slighUy 
more  than  $1  bUlion.  These  "superpay- 
ments"  of  more  than  $20,000  to  cotton 
agribusinesses   only   add  insult   to  his 

injury. 

Admittedly,  farmers  who  produce  only 
2  percent  of  all  feed  grains  and  3  to  4 
percent  of  wheat  would  be  affected  by 
my  bill  Some  will  suggest  that  this  meas- 
ure would  discriminate  against  cottoii 
since  28  percent  of  that  crop  would  feel 
the  impact  of  ceiling  limitations.  But  Uie 
important  point  to  remember  is  that 
these  programs  can  be  distinguished  be- 
cause wheat  and  feed  grain  payments 
are  working:  They  limit  production,  cot- 
ton subsidies  do  not  work.  Instead  tney 
simply  supplement  income  and  most  oi 
these  are  incomes  which  do  not  neea 
supplementing.  .^         u  ij„ 

Some  have  objected  that,  if  a  subsidy 
limitation  is  enacted,  cotton  producers 
will  simply  shift  to  other  crops  like  soy- 
beans or  corn  and  glut  those  markets.  A 
Louisiana  SUte  University  study  how- 
ever has  recenUy  demonstrated  that 
even  without  subsidy  payments,  cotton 
is  a  more  profitable  crop  than,  for  m- 
stance,  soybeans. 

Others  have  argued  that  the  congres- 
sional purpose  in  payment  ceUings 
would  be  evaded  by  means  of  farm  split- 
ting My  bill  meets  that  problem  headon. 
It  provides  the  Secretary  with  authority 
to  counter  any  attempt  at  avoidance  of 
this  limitation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  S.  3782 
is  intended  primarily  to  cure  a  major 
flaw  in  the  farm  subsidy  program— ex- 
cessive payments  to  individual  pro- 
ducers. But  this  long  overdue  legislation 
will  do  more:  it  will  buUd  a  bridge  oi 
understanding  between  rural  and  urban 
America. 

In  our  country,  three  out  of  four  ciu- 
zens  are  city  dwellers,  whUe  only  one  rf 
every  20  is  a  farmer.  Becau^^e  of  the 
flagrant  abuse  of  a  program  desitned  to 
assist  the  famUy  farm,  many  city  peope 
picture  the  farmer  as  a  wealUiy  property 
holder  receiving  vast  subsidies  frcni  the 
Federal  Government  for  doing  nothing 
The  recent  attention  given  by  the  na- 
tional media  to  the  13.000  producers  re- 
ceiving more  than  $20,000  per  year  has 


presented  the  average  citizen  with  an 
image  of  the  farmer.  To  them  he  ap- 
pears a  bloated  caricature;  a  rural 
Daddy  Warbucks. 

These    13,000    constitute    a    total   ol 
0  51  percent  of  aU  subsidy  payees.  Any 
farmer,  or  anyone  viith  family  or  close 
friends  who  farm,  knows  this  caricature 
is  a  vicious  libel  to  millions  of  honest  hard 
working,  frugal  family  farmers  caught 
in  the  squeeze  of  rising  costs  and  dimin- 
ishing prices.  The  average  farmer  gets 
about  $100  per  month  for  deUberately 
leaving  idle  his  most  valuable  asset  and 
better  than  a  third  get  no  more  than  a 
dollar  a  day.  In  the  meantime,  far  from 
sitting  on  the  porch  in  his  rocking  chair, 
any  fanner  who  is  going  to  keep  farming 
is  out  in  the  hot  sun  working  with  his 
hands   on    the   hundreds   of   laborious, 
backbreaking,  physically  demanding  Jobs 
which  must  be  done  to  keep  a  family 
operation  going.  His  wife  helps  out,  and 
so  do  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  no 
group,  no  occupation,  and  no  profession 
exceeds  the  contribution  they  make  to 
our  society.  This  is  the  true  picture  of 
the  American  farmer.  I  beUeve  that  my 
bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling 
the  biased,  distorted  image  many  of  our 
uninformed  urban  citizens  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  consider  this 
measure  as  early  as  possible  and  to  re- 
port it  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  3782  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
(S.  3782)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3782 
A  blU  to  limit  the  amount  which  may  be  paid 
to  any  producer  in  any  year  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  ol 
Agriculture  lor  wheat,  leed  grains,  and  up- 
land cotton  to  $20,000 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemt)led.  That  title  I 
ol  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

"Skc.  108.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  ol  law.  beginning  with  the  1971 
crop  years,  payments  aggregating  more  than 
$20,000  for  any  year  may  not  be  made  to  any 
producer  under  any  program  administered  by 
the  Department  ol  Agriculture  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  or  upland  cotton. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
payments  to  any  producer  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  upland  cot- 
ton will  be  reduced  in  any  year  as  the  result 
of  the  limitation  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a)  of  thU  section,  he  shaU  Increase  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  which  may  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  the  conunodlty  or  com- 
modities concerned  to  such  an  extent  and  Ui 
such  manner  as  he  determines  fair  and  equi- 
table m  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment reduction.  Any  producer  who  plants 
any  acreage  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  his  base 
ac  eage  allotment,  as  the  case  may  be.  under 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed,  for 
purposes  of  acreage  history  and  marketing 
penalties  not  to  have  planted  In  excess  of 
his  base  acreage  or  acreage  allotment. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the 
sale  lease,  or  transfer  of  any  part  of  the  cot- 
ton acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  11  he  de- 
tsrmines  that  such  action  Is  Intended  prl- 
marUy  lor  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Umlta- 
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(a)   of  this 


(1)  the  t«rm 
cash  or  kind 


Uon   pr««crlb«l  by  subsection 
section. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section, 
'payment'  Includes  jjayments  In 
and  wheat  markeung  certlflcaies  but  does 
not  Include  loans  or  purchases,  and  (3)  the 
tenn  feed  grains'  means  com.  gijaln  sorghum, 
and  barley."  I  

Sec.  3.  (13)   of  section  103(01  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amende^.  Is  repealed. 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM 

MADISON,  WISJ 


EVJUE. 


Mr.  NEI^SON.  William  tI  Evjue,  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  widely  known 
names  in  Wisconsin  joumajlsm  is  dead 
at  87.  and  his  death,  whilei  a  personal 
loss  to  his  family  and  friends,  is  a  his- 
toric loss  to  the  joumallstio  profession. 

Bill  Evjue  belonged  to  a  different  pe- 
riod of  American  Journalism.  His  had 
been  an  era  of  personal  joutTialism  and 
he  was  part  of  that  time  in  mstory  when 
the  giant  legends  of  newsparoering  were 
men  of  strong  convictions  ^^d  the  un- 
wavering courage  to  express  them  in 
their  newspapers,  no  matter  |iow  danger- 
ous the  consequences  of  their  actions 
might  be.  I 

Prom  the  time  he  founded  the  Madison, 
Wis..  Capital  Times  in  19p  imtil  his 
death  early  on  the  momingj  of  April  23, 
Evjue  directed  his  afternoon  paper  to 
voice  progressive  and   liberRl  causes. 

During  the  long  years  the  Capital 
Times  fought  against  prejudice,  hate,  and 
hysteria,  Evjue  ignored  the  threats  and 
the  economic  boycotts  and,  proclaimed 
that  he  and  his  paper  stbod  for  the 
tradition  of  old  Senator  Robert  LaPol- 
lette's  progressivlsm. 

The  Capital  Times  under!  Evjue  came 
through  one  of  the  most  tlirbulent  pe- 
riods in  this  NaUon's  history.  Evjue 
fought  against  the  persecution  of  Ger- 
man-Americans during  world  War  I; 
vigorously  stood  against  tie  Ku  Eux 
TTi^riisiTi  of  the  1920's:  opposed  the  anti- 
Catholic  campaign  attacking  presidential 
candidate  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York; 
supported  the  New  Deal;  attacked  Hit- 
lerlsm  and  Stalinism,  and  foUght  hardest 
against  the  hysteria  of  McGarthyism. 

Unf ortimately.  there  are  too  few  news- 
papermen of  the  stature  of  Evjue.  and  It 
must  have  been  his  type  of  man  and  his 
kind  of  newspaper  that  Thpmas  Jeffer- 
son was  th<"H"g  about  when  he  wrote 
in  1787: 

The  basis  of  our  govemmqnt  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  ve(7  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  It 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  w|e  should  have 
a  govenunent  without  newsp^)er8  or  news- 
papers without  a  government^  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer'  the  latter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  editorials 
from  the  Capital  Times  atid  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  saluting  the  memory  of 
William  T.  Evjue  be  prtited  in  the 
Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  li  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows:  | 

(Prom  the  Madison   (Wis.)    dapltal  TlmesI 

WniiAM  T.   Bvjtte:    1813-1970 
"Ha  bald  his  place — 
Held  the  loxig  purpose  like  a 
Held  on  through  blame  and 

at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell — 


lowing  tree 
1  altered  not  at 


He  went  down  as  when  a  Lordly  cedar,  green 

with  bows 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon   the 

hUls, 
And   leaves  a  lonesome  place  against   the 

sky." 

— Edwik   Makkhak. 

William  T.  Evjue,  the  man  who  founded 
this  newspaper,  who  nursed  It  through  Its 
most  difficult  years  and  built  It  Into  one  of 
the  most  influential  crusading  dallies  In  the 
nation,  has  come  to  the  end  of  a  long,  fruit- 
ful and  stormy  life. 

No  one  knows  better  than  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  work  for  and  with  him 
what  a  remarkable  personality  he  was. 

He  was  a  person  In  whom  the  warm  juices 
of  humanltarlanlsm  coursed  vigorously  caus- 
ing him  to  dedicate  a  long  life  and  his  news- 
paper to  the  fight  for  social  justice. 

He  was  a  superb  editor  who  gave  his  paper 
a  tone  and  tint  like  no  other  paper  In  the 
country  and  an  Influence  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  Its  circulation. 

He  was  a  businessman  who  understood  that 
tough,  realistic  business  principles  were  more 
vital  to  the  survival  of  a  crusading  newspaper 
than  to  any  other  business. 

But  most  of  all  he  was  a  fighter — and  It 
was  this  quality  about  him  that  made  him 
the  remarkable  personality  he  was,  whether 
as  a  citizen,  an  editor,  or  a  businessman. 

Only  a  fighter  of  his  prodigious  dimen- 
sions would  have  dared  to  establish  The 
Capital  Times  when  he  did. 

It  was  at  the  height  of  the  hysteria  of 
World  War  I  when  the  super-patriots  of  the 
day  were  persecuting  German -Americans  and 
burning  Old  Bob  LaPoUette  In  efflgy,  that  he 
founded  The  Capital  Times  and  dedicated  It 
to  LaFoUette's  flght  for  social  Justice. 

There  were  already  two  dallies  In  Madison, 
which  reflected  the  war  fever  of  the  com- 
munity. Any  merchant  who  dared  to  adver- 
tise In  the  new  paper  was  Immediately  sub- 
jected to  boycotts.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  Imagine  a  more  inauspicious  time  to  found 
a  newspaper. 

But  "Billy"  Evjue,  as  LaPollette  called  him, 
had  given  up  a  promising  newspaper  career 
as  business  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  in  protest  against  Its  unfair  treat- 
ment of  LAFollette.  The  State  Journal  editor, 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
taste  the  fighting  qualities  which  came  to 
characterize  his  career. 

He  had  been  attracted  by  LaFoUette's  flght 
for  political  and  economic  reforms — the  fight 
that  was  to  give  Wisconsin  Its  GcJden  Era 
when  It  came  to  be  known  aroxind  the  world 
as  the  "Ideal  Commonwealth." 

LaPollette  had  been  inspired  by  the  words 
of  Chief  Justice  Edward  George  Ryan  of  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  who  raised  this 
question  to  the  graduating  law  class  of  1873: 

"Whlch  shall  lead — money  or  Intellect;  who 
shall  fill  public  stations — educated  and  pa- 
triotic free  men  or  the  feudal  serfs  of  cor- 
porate capital?" 

As  LAFollette  was  Inspired  to  his  historic 
flght  by  those  words,  Evjue  was  inspired  to 
his  by  LaPollette.  And  he  kept  the  words  of 
Ryan  befcv'e  him  and  before  the  public  in 
the  63  years  that  he  made  The  Capital  Times 
the  unique  voice  it  has  become  in  the  affairs 
of  this  state  and  nation. 

The  fighting  qualities  that  dared  to  start 
The  Capital  Times  were  the  eesential  vehicle 
to  carry  It  through  the  floundering  foundling 
years.  Those  qualities  carried  the  paper 
throxigh  the  cruel  advertising  and  circula- 
tion boycotts  and  through  the  personal  vlllfl- 
cations  Into  the  oalmer  financial  waters  that 
flnally  came. 

They  carried  it  through  the  succeeding 
waves  of  hysteria  that  swept  over  the  nation. 

In  the  1930a,  Ku  Klux  Klanlsm,  with  Its 
squalid  bigotry  and  hooded  hooligans,  swept 
Into  Wisconsin  and  Madison  from  the  South. 
Battle  was  joined  Immediately,  even  though 
the  militant,  young  editor  knew  that  prom- 


inent Madlsonlans  with  power  and  Influence 
were  in  the  Klan,  as  were  even  some  of  his 
colleagues  from  the  ranks  of  the  Progressives. 
Though  the  Progressives  operated  within 
the  Republican  party.  Evjue  broke  ranks  In 
1938  to  support  a  Democrat  for  president — 
Oov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  whose 
progressive  record  had  attracted  national  at- 
tention. A  vicious  antl-CathoUc  campaign 
was  conducted  against  Smith  and  the  flght- 
Ing  editor  was  called  on  to  fight  bis  way 
through    that. 

He  carried  the  flght  to  the  enemies  of  the 
New  Deal  and  to  Hitlerl&m  and  Stalinism.  It 
was  natural  that  the  phenomenon  of  Mc- 
Carthyism  should  have  been  reflected  in  this 
state  in  mortal  combat  between  him  and  Joe 
McCarthy,  against  whom  The  Capital  Times 
declared  war  long  before  he  became  the  sym- 
bol of  demagogy  In  our  time.  It  was  clear 
that  this  was  to  be  a  fight  to  the  death,  for 
two  such  opposites  could  not  exist  In  the 
same  political  domain.  He  always  regretted 
that  death  took  McCarthy  before  decision 
came  in  the  political  arena. 

In  many  respects  his  fight  against  McCar- 
thy gave  him  more  satisfaction  than  any  of 
the  turbulent  battles  of  his  career. 

His  campaigns  against  McCarthy's  tax- 
dodging,  debauchery  of  his  judgeship,  his 
bullying  of  innocent  little  people,  his 
demagogy  and  his  exploitation  of  his  service 
record,  established  The  Capital  Times  as  the 
authority  on  McCarthy  across  the  nation. 

His  hatreds  ran  deep.  As  a  boy  in  the  lum- 
bering town  of  Merrill  he  hated  the  Injustice 
that  made  virtual  slaves  of  men  working  in 
the  lumbering  industry. 

As  a  student  he  hated  what  he  saw  being 
done  to  LaPollette  who  wanted  to  reform  an 
unjust  society  and  a  corrupt  political  sys- 
tem. 

He  hated  corruption,  waste,  special  privi- 
lege, poverty,  bigotry  and  people  who  pushed 
others  around  and  his  paper  refiected  those 
hates. 

He  hated  conformity.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  have  found  himself  aligned  in  this 
state  with  two  such  towering  individualists 
as  LaPollette  and  Prank  Lloyd  Wright,  with- 
out doubt  the  two  moet  famous  men  Wiscon- 
sin has  produced. 

He  often  mused  at  the  Irony  of  the  con- 
formists pajrlng  devout  Up  service  to  In- 
dividualism but,  who.  when  confronted  with 
real  Individualism,  hung  false  labels  like 
"Communist"  on  It,  as  they  did  with  LaPol- 
lette and  Wright — and  with  him. 

In  his  thundering  editorials  and  his  Sim- 
day  radio  addresses  he  called  on  his  readers 
and  listeners  to  resist  "dumb  conformity." 
And  he  lashed  at  his  fellow  editors  over  the 
state  for  allowing  their  papers  to  become  part 
of  the  Establishment. 

He  hated  secrecy  in  government  because 
he  knew  it  was  the  screen  behind  which 
graft,  corruption  and  special  privilege 
flourish.  He  challenged  it  wherever  he  found 
It.  His  reporters  and  photogrt^hers  were 
thrown  bodily  from  meetings,  were  beaten 
and  vilified. 

He  used  open  inspection  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns to  expose  tax  dodgers,  grafters,  the 
privileged  and  the  racketeers.  His  campaigns 
sent  public  figures  to  jaU  for  betrayal  of 
their  public  trust  and  brought  countless  re- 
forms to  state  and  local  government. 

His  exposure  of  the  huge  windfalls  going 
to  the  wealthy  of  the  state  forced  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  exemption  on  dividends  from  Wis- 
consin corporations.  It  coat  him  thousands 
but  he  paid  It  cheerfully  as  the  price  to  end 
a  q>eclal  privilege  he  bated. 

Open  Income  tax  inspection  was  the  weap- 
on he  lued  to  expose  the  huge  profits  the 
banks  of  Wisconsin  made  from  a  privileged 
tax  loophole.  His  campaign  so  infuriated  the 
bankers  they  demanded  and  got  from  a 
meek  Republican  leglslatTire  a  law  impos- 
ing Inootne  tax  secrecy.  But  he  continued  to 
hammer  away  at  the  exemptlc«i  and  flnally 
forced  reform  of  the  tax  loophole. 
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He  believed  that  newspapers  had  a  special 
responslbUlty  Impoeed  by  the  spedal  privi- 
lege granted  under  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  a  free  press.  He  was  Jeffersonlan  in 
his  belief  that  free  government  could  not 
exist  without  a  free  press.  ^.^,„„f^ 

A  genuine  free  press,  he  said,  dedicated 
ItseU  to  providing  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  the  public  decision  making  required 
in  a  democracy.  All  doubts  at  The  Capital 
Times  were  resolved  in  favor  of  providing 
the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  possible. 

Newspapermen,  he  believed,  were  the  nat- 
ural enemies  of  politicians  and  public  of- 
ficials who  must  control  Information  If  they 
are  to  perpetuate  themselves.  It  was  the  joD 
of  the  press,  he  said,  to  see  that  they  dldn  t 
get  away  with  It.  ^.         , 

He  never  hestitated  to  excoriate  his  col- 
leagues among  the  editors  and  publishers  for 
faUure  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities.  He 
insisted  that  the  best  way  to  improve  the 
press  was  haid-hlttlng  mutual  criticism  and 
hU  feuds  with  editors  across  the  state  became 
famous. 

He  had  a  special  concern  for  the  young 
and  encouraged  them  to  challenge  their 
elders  and  the  rules  of  the  Establishment, 
University  students  always  found  him  an 
eager  champion.  His  battles  with  University 
administrators,  regents  and  public  officials  in 
defense  of  freedom  for  the  Dally  Cardinal 
and  free  student  activity  would  fill  a  book. 
This  state  has  never  bad  a  more  resolute 
champion  of  the  University's  famed  "fear- 
lees   sifting   and   winnowing"  slogan. 

He  leaves  a  commonwealth  much  better 
for  his  having  Uved.  And  he  leaves  a  legacy 
to  inspire  those  of  us  on  The  Capital  Times 
who  survive  him. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  The  Capital  Times,  Dec.  13,  1967,  he 
wrote  these  words  to  sum  up  that  legacy: 
"The  road  for  mankind  leading  to  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  The  Capital  Times  wUl 
be  long  and  difficult.  That  is  the  message  I 
get  from  the  brllUant  articles  In  this  60th 
AnrUversary  Edition. 

"I  conclude  this  happy  day  with  this 
promise  for  the  stormy  days  ahead:  The 
Ca4)ital  'nmes  will  always  fight  for  Justice 
and  for  peace.  That  Is  my  wish." 

We  on  The  Capital  Times  who  have  been 
privileged  to  work  virlth  a  great  editor  and  a 
fighter  for  social  Justice  oan  find  no  better 
response  than  the  words  of  Oliver  WendeU 
Holmes  on  a  slmllax  occasion : 

"We  gather  at  the  side  of  the  faUen  leader, 
not  in  sorrow  at  the  Inevitable  loss,  but  with 
the  contagion  of  his  courage  we  go  back  to 
the  flght." 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jo\imal, 

Apr.  38, 1970] 

William  T.  Evtue 

The  "WUd  BUI"  of  Wisconsin  Journalism, 

now  dead   at   87,  WUUam   E.   Evjue   was   a 

"fighting   editor"  by  design   as  weU   as   by 

instinct.  He  chose  that  label  for  himself  In 

the  title  of  his  autobiography.  It  was  both 

his  delight  and  hU  studied  Journalistic  poUcy 

to  lay  about  him  with  a  cudgel . 

To  have  this  freedom  he  had  to  found  his 
own  newspaper,  Madison's  Capital  Times,  in 
1917  His  personality  and  views  and  preju- 
dices dominated  it.  This  made  him  a  throw- 
back to  the  great  days  of  "personal  journal- 
ism" m  the  19th  century. 

Despite  many  vagaries,  wrong  scents  and 
wild  goose  chasers  stemming  from  a  deliber- 
ate policy  of  belligerence  and  suspicion.  It 
has  been  good  tor  Wisconsin  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  kind  of  Journalism.  Every 
society  every  government,  every  political 
party  is  the  better  for  being  under  the 
searchlight  of  a  severe  critic— even  one  not 
always  Just  and  fair— a  prod,  a  gadfly.  And 
this  was  BUI  Evjue.  

EvJue's  political  loyalty  was  to  Wisconsin 
Progressivlsm  with  a  capital  P.  He  was  man- 
aging editor  of  the  old  Wisconsin  State  Jour- 
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nal  when  it  broke  with  Sen.  Robert  La  Pol- 
lette  Sr.  over  the  latter's  opposition  to  Worid 
War  I  Evjue  founded  a  paper  that  would  sup- 
port La  PoUette.  It  was  a  fierce  struggle 
against  the  hostility  of  superpatrtots  and  an 
advertising  boycott,  but  Evjue  won  an  au- 
dience and  the  paper  survived.  It  was  hU 
finest  hour. 

When  the  Progressive  Party  as  such 
dropped  out  from  under  him  In  1946,  Evjue  s 
paper  became  Democratic  but  not  with  the 
s^e  unquestioning  loyalty.  He  never  ceased 
to  keep  track  of  the  "old  Progressives"  and 
keep  them  In  the  news,  so  identified.  He 
scolded  DemocraU  as  mercilessly  as  anybody 
when  they  defaulted.  In  his  eyes,  on  what  he 
regarded  as  their  Progressive  heritage. 

Evjue  was  a  bundle  of  prejudices.  Thats 
human  enough,  but  he  wore  his  on  his  sleeve 
and  had  a  showcase  for  them.  One  was  al- 
ways handy  as  a  mold  to  fashion  his  editorial 
view  of  any  subject.  So  everything  came  out 
black  or  white,  great  or  terrible,  slmon  pure 
or  vicious  and  evil.  He  thus  overslmpUfied 
many  complex  Issues  of  government  and 
politics,  but  that  Is  what  made  him,  as  he 
liked  to  think,  the  Public  Conscience. 

He  was  a  crusader  against  alcohol,  espe- 
cially at  cocktaU  parties  by  lobbying  inter- 
ests—"orgies"  In  the  CaplUl  Times.  He  was 
prolabor  edltoriaUy  but  was  reputedly  tight- 
fisted  among  hU  employes.  He  published 
dall  reminders  to  "feed  the  birds!"  or  "save 
the  trees  1"  He  gloried  In  all  thmgs  Nor- 
wegian and  kept  his  readers  posted  on  them. 
He  loved  his  native  city  of  MerrUl  and  his 
boyhood  friends  there,  and  kept  Madison 
posted  on  them,  too.  He  was  an  intimate  of, 
and  publicist  for,  Wisconsin's  other  great 
Iconoclast,  the  late  Prank  Uoyd  Wright. 

A  strange,  mixed  wonderful,  outrageoiis 
man  was  BlU  Evjue.  He  put  spice  into  the 
fiavor  of  Wisconsin,  and  his  passing  Is  a 
sadness. 


ents  necessary  to  meet  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  critical  needs — adequate 
housing.  I  want  something  done  so  that 
my  people  can  go  back  to  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
prepared  by  the  State  of  Oregon  Employ- 
ment Division  dated  May  1,  1970,  and 
the  excerpt  I  mentioned,  from  the 
April  27  issue  of  Time  magazine,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXTMMAST     OF    Wood     Products     IirotrSriT. 
Maxch  1970 

(Prepared  by  Garrett  B.  VanHorn,  State 
Labor  Analyst.  May  1.  1970) 


EMERGENCY  HOME  FINANCE  ACT 
OP  1970 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  sent  a  letter  to  Chairman  Wright 
Patkan.  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  requesting  action 
on  the  Emergency  Home  Pinance  Act  of 
1970.  TTiis  act  already  has  passed  the 
Senate.  I  was  informed  this  morning  that 
the  committee,  under  the  able  direction 
of  Representative  Patmak.  will  consider 
the  proposal  immediately.  I  am  delighted 
by  the  action. 

The  act,  supported  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, would  have  the  effect  of 
channeling  additional  money  Into  the 
tight  home  mortgage  market  and  could 
have  the  additional  effect  of  contribut- 
ing to  a  lowering  of  home  interest  loans. 
Admittedly,  it  is  not  a  cure-all  to  the 
Nation's  housing  woes,  but  it  could  rep- 
resent a  significant  breakthrough  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation's  housing  program 
is  In  desperate  need  of  a  tonic. 

We  can  all  agree  that  the  need  for 
more  and  better  housing  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  needs  facing  this  Nation. 
It  is  a  fundamental  need. 

My  State  is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
sale  of  timber  and  wood  products  for 
economic  survival.  One  has  only  to  glance 
at  the  unemployment  rate  in  this  coun- 
try to  know  that  Oregon  is  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  of  the  50  States. 

The  people  in  my  State  want  to  work. 
They  are  a  strong-willed  people,  eager  to 
make  a  contribution  to  their  State  and 
to  their  Nation.  They  believe  this  con- 
tribution can  be  made  by  working,  by 
paying  taxes,  by  providing  the  ingredl- 


STATBWmX   SmCMAXT 

There  are  357  $av)milla  In  Oregon.  Seven- 
teen were  closed  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently during  March.  Of  133  plyioood  and 
veneer  plants  19  are  now  Inoperative.  Thera 
ar«  316  other  toood  products  firms  of  which 
15  are  currenUy  down.  Logging  firms  number 
1,339  but  no  accurate  count  of  closure  is 
readily  available.  Certainly  there  are  a  num- 
ber down  but  to  ascribe  economic  reasons 
to  their  closure  would  be  unwise  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Employment  In  lumber  and  wood  products 
fell  by  6300  jobs  between  March  1968  and 
March  1970.  The  spUt  was  about  even  with 
logging  and  sawmlUs  dropping  3,900  and  ply- 
wood and  veneer  off  by  3,800. 

The  total  number  of  mlU  closures  is  rela- 
tively smaU  compared  with  the  1966-67  pe- 
riod. At  that  time  large  numbers  of  marginal 
firms  were  eUmlnated  and  have  not  come 
back.  The  major  source  of  employment  re- 
ductions have  come  from  production  cut- 
backs. Employers  are  trying  to  retain  their 
sklUed  work  forces.  Most  current  closures  are 
from  smaUer  and  less  weU  financed  opera- 
tions who  do  not  have  large  suppUes  of 
timber. 

Total  unemployment  In  Oregon  was  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  5.3  percent  of  the  labor 
force  In  March.  During  March  1969  the  level 
was  3.7  percent.  Industries  other  than  wood 
products  have  suffered  substantial  work  force 
reductions  in  recent  months. 


District  1  (Tillamook  and  Clatsop 
Conintie*) 
Logging  and  Sawmills:  During  the  year 
employment  In  logging  and  sawmills  has  de- 
clined 3.3  percent.  Prom  1,416  In  February 
1969  to  1383  for  February  1970.  One  mill 
closed  down  during  the  period  because  of  a 
fire.  It  Is  presently  using  part  of  the  original 
crew  for  reconstruction. 

Plytoood  plant  employment  has  dropped  by 
14  percent  In  this  two-cotmty  area.  During 
February  1969  there  were  800  employed  \n 
this  indmtry  segment.  There  were  an  esti- 
mated 688  employed  In  plywood  production 
for  February  1970.  There  have  been  some 
temporary  closures  but  aU  mills  are  cur- 
rently In  production  though  well  below  ca- 
pacity. 

Other  vxMd  products  firms  consist  primarily 
of  shingle  mills.  Employment  remains  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  level  as  last  year.  167. 
During  the  past  year  there  have  been  three 
permanent  mlU  closures  and  two  faclUtiea 
have  opened  up. 

Unemployment  In  the  district  ta  above 
last  February  by  90  persons.  The  February 
1969  level  was  1360  unemployed  represent- 
ing 73  percent  of  the  labor  force  compared 
with  1340  and  7.7  percent  this  February. 
DUtrict  2  (Multnomah. ,  Clackamas.  CoIumWa 
and  Washington  Counties) 
The  lumber  Industry  m  the  Portland  area 
la  being  affected  by  the  nationwide  slow- 
down. WhUe  there  have  been  no  f »cm^ 
cloeuree,  retrenchments  have  deflnltely»K- 
en  place.  There  were  400  fewer  wnployed  in 
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the  Induatxy  during  March  1970 
were  one  year  ago.  This  Is  a  de 
percent.  The  major  reductions  ha 
in   plywood   with  sawmills   and  ' 
products   also   down   slightly.   T 
ployment  for  March  1970  was  23 
of   52   percent.  ThU  compares  ' 
1969'8  14.300  and  3.2  percent  ra 
of  the  increase  In  unemploymen 
from  manufacturing  other  than 
ucts. 

DUtrict     3      (Morton,     Polk 
Counties) 

Yamhill  County  has  been  only 
fected  by  lumber  Industry  cut! 
lumber  employment  In  March  1910  was  esti- 
mated at  810  compared  with  8*)  one  year 
earUer.  There  are  two  fewer  sawr^lls  operat- 
ing since  last  year  (one  of  these  vtas  a  family 
operauon  the  other  employed  8t)  workers). 
Tbere  Is  one  veneer  mUl  closed  temporarily. 
It«  operation  has  been  spotty  all  year  long. 
The  mlU  employs  about  55  worker^. 

Unemployment  In  Yamhill  Ccjunty  num- 
bered 1.480.  or  10.7  percent  of  th*  labor  foree 
in  March.  This  compares  with  p70  and  6  6 
percent  one  year  ago.  Btorch  of  the  Increase 
in  unemployment  for  the  area  %aa  resulted 
from  the  commuters  who  work  In  PorUand 
and  Uve  In  this  county.  Manufacturing  other 
than  wood  products  has  also  cotitrlbuted. 

Morton  ond  Polk  Counties  arte  short  two 
very  smaU  sawmills  compared  with  last 
March.  One  was  a  family  op^atlon:  the 
other  employed  one  person.  Tdtal  employ- 
ment in  the  Salem  SMSA's  lumber  Industry 
U  down  by  200  or  7.4  percent  coiipared  with 
last  March.  The  pattern  of  production  cui- 
tallment  Is  evident  here  as  Ini  the  rest  of 
the  state  plywood  employment  has  taken 
the  brunt  of  the  downturn. 

Total   unemployment  In  the 
area  was  5.500  In  March.  7  9  percent.  March 
1969    unemployment    nvimberecl    4,000    and 
5.8  percent   for  an  Increase  of  '"' '   "-- — "♦ 


37.6  percent 
over*^the~year.  Other  durable  go<ids  manufac- 
turing and  construction  have  shown  sub- 
stantial yearly  declines. 

Diitrict  4  (Benton,  Lincoln  ind  Linn 
Counties) 
Benton  County  wood  products  employment 
Is  down  from  last  year  by  approximately  350 
workers.  There  is  one  plywood  temporarily 
closed  and  the  rest  are  operatljig  on  a  cur- 
tailed basis.  Sawmill  employment  Is  175  be- 
low last  years  level.  One  mUl   Is  currently 
closed  and  the  balance  are  ope  rating  on  re 
duced  schedules. 

Linn  Ck)unty  wood  products  arms  are  oper 
aUng  on  a  day  to  day  basis  ref  workers  are 
currently  laid  off.  but  hiring  1^  also  severely 
curtailed    The   spring   upturn   has   not   yet 
begun. 

In  Lincoln  County  there  are  i  ipproxlmately 
150  fewer  wood  products  worl  ers  employed 
than  were  one  year  ago.  Some  r  rturns  are  ex- 
pected during  the  next  two  wee  ks.  Additional 
layoffs  are  also  expected,  howe'  er.  No  plants 
are  completely  cloeed  but  re<Juced  produc- 
tion schedules  are  the  rule. 

For  the  three  county  dlstrlcjt  the  number 
of  unemployment  claims  agatost  the  wood 
products  industry  during  March  Is  299J5  per- 
cent above  the  March  1969  level 
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District  S  {Lane 
The  Eugene   area  U  perhaps 
hit  In  the  state  by  th«  wood 
down.  Unemployment  Is  up 
percent  compared  with  March 
ment  In  lumber  and  wood 
for  March  Is  down  2.000  or  13 
6.460  unemployed  In  March 
cent  of  the  labor  force.  March 
employment  was  4.200;  a  rate 

There  are  48  sawmills,  37 
neer  mills  and  218  other  wood 


Coufty) 

the  hardest 
products  Blow- 
2.250  or  63.6 
1969.  Employ- 
products  at  12,800 
precent.  The 
totaled  7.7  p«r- 
1969  total  un- 
of  6.0  percent. 
1  and  ve- 
products  firms 


(including  180  logging)  In  the  county.  Cur- 
rently there  are  28  Arms  cloeed.  Eight  saw- 
mills thirteen  plywood  mills  and  seven  other 
wood  products  firms.  One  year  ago  four  saw- 
mills and  eight  plywood  mills  were  down. 

Most  other  operations  In  the  area  are. work- 
ing on  reduced  schedules.  The  smaller  oper- 
ations are  predominant  In  the  shutdowns. 
District  e  [Douglas  County) 
Douglas  County  has  felt  the  effectfi  of  our 
lumber  slowdown  In  Its  smaller  communities. 
One   year   ago   there   were   two   temporarily 
closed  plywood  firms  and  currently  one  ve- 
neer and  one  plywood  mUl  are  temporarily 
closed.  In  between  times  there  was  one  per- 
manent closure  of  a  plywood  mill  employing 
350  workers  (7-1-69).  One  large  lumber  mill 
was  cloeed  during  July  1969,  and  during  Feb- 
ruary 1970  one  plywood  mill  and  one  veneer 
mill  were  closed.  In  other  words  operations 
are  spotty.  All  mills  have  eliminated  over- 
time and  pared  crews  to  some  extent. 

Total  lumber  and  wood  products  employ- 
ment viras  7.180  In  Maroh.  down  8.3  per«^t 
from  March  1969's  7.830.  Total  unemploy- 
ment in  March  was  2.530  and  8.9  percent 
compared  with  1.560  and  5.6  percent  last 
March.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  62.2  percent  in 
the  country's  unemployment  compared  with 
one  year  ago. 

District  7  (Coos  and  Curry  Counties) 
There  are  no  wood  products  firms  presently 
closed  m  coos  County.  None  were  down  one 
year  ago.  During  late  fall  1969  one  plywood 
mill  employing  160  was  down  for  two  months 
m  Coos  County.  In  Curry  County  one  ply- 
wood mill  with  210  workers  was  closed  from 
September  1969  to  March  1970.  One  plywood 
mlU  with  about  65  employees  closed  July 
1969   and  la   not  expected   to   reopen   until 

June. 

Total  lumber  employment  In  the  two- 
county  area  was  7.070  for  March  1970.  down 
3  5  percent  from  one  year  ago.  Unemploy- 
ment totaling  2,230  (SI""'  ^^1»  P*„''^f 
higher  than  one  year  ago.  March  1969  un- 
employment was  1.890.  7.0  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

District  8  {Jackson  and  Josephine  Counties) 
The  combined  lumber  and  wood  products 
work  force  Is  6.0  percent  below  normal  oper- 
ating levels  for  this  time  of  year.  S«ne  mills 
are  experiencing  difficulty  obtaining  logs  and 
stumpage  prices  are  affecting  others. 

While  there  are  no  current  or  year  ago 
closures  to  report  several  plywood  and  a  few 
lumber  mills  have  drastically  reduced  oper- 
ations others  have  trimmed  back  and  there 
is  virtually  no  overtime  work  at  any  mill. 

Josephine  County  had  2.290  unemployed 
in  February,  a  16.5  percent  rate.  February 
1969  unemployment  was  1.970  and  15.1  per- 
cent Jackson  County  unemployment  num- 
bered 3  810  in  March  for  a  9.7  percent  rate. 
The  year  ago  comparison  shows  2.660  unem- 
ployed and  7.1  percent. 

District  9  {Hood  River- Wasco  and  Sherman 
Counties) 
Employment  In  the  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts industry  U  about  even  with  last  year. 
There  has  been  one  small  sawmill  closure 
since  last  March. 

District  10  (Jefferson.  Crook,  and  Deschutes 
Counties) 
Basically  there  Is  a  slower  seasonal  pickup 
occxu-rlng  In  the  trl-county  area.  One  small 
sawmUl  Is  temporarily  closed  and   there  Is 
one  new  operation.  One  plywood  mill  was 
cloeed  In  July  1969  and  remains  down.  In 
other  wood  products  mouldings  plants  are 
running  with  reduced   crews   and  one  box 
company  Is  down. 
DistHct  11   {Klamath  and  Lake  Counties) 

Klamath  County  mUls  are  all  operating  as 
they  were  one  year  ago.  Substantial  reduc- 


tions In  plywood  employment  have  occurred 
and  most  overtime  has  been  eliminated. 

Three  box  manufacturing  firms  In  Lake 
County  are  closed  as  Is  one  veneer  plant. 
The  veneer  plant  is  down  because  of  cold 
temperatures  and  frozen  logs. 

Wood  products  employment  In  the  two 
county  area  was  estimated  at  3,610  for  March, 
down  320  from  last  year. 

Total  unemployment  In  the  two  coxintles 
was  1,760  (7.4  percent)   In  March  compared 
with  1.340  (6.0%)  one  year  ago. 
Districts  12. 13. 14  (Gilliam.  Wheeler.  Morrow. 
Grant.   VmatUla.   Union.   Wallowa.   Baker, 
Harney,  and  Malheur  Counties) 
Wood    products    employed    In    this    large 
eastern  portion  of  the  state  U  operating  at 
below  par  leveU  like  the  rest  of  the  state. 
The  severity  of  the  cutbacks  is  not  as  pro- 
nounced as  m  other  areas,  however.  Unem- 
ployment Is  also  somewhat  higher  but  largely 
because    of   construction    completions.    One 
other  wood  products  firm  closed  permanently 
last  month.  It  employed  35  workers. 


IFrom  Time  magazine,  Apr.  27, 1970] 
Thk  Economy:  A  Qotdk  to  the  Sltjmp 
Economic  news  out  of  Washington  took  an 
encouraging  twUt  last  week  as  the  Govern- 
ment reported  uptlcks  In  three  key  Indica- 
tors. From  February  to  March,  housing  starts 
rose  8% ,  personal  Income  cUmbed,  and  Indus- 
trial production  mcreased  by  (0.2 Tc)  for  the 
first  time  In  eight  months.  On  the  other  and. 
the    annual   rate   of   price   increases   In   the 
year's  first  quarter  speeded  up  to  6%,  slightly 
more  than  In  the  previous  quarter,  meaning 
that  Inflation  was  as  bad  as  ever.  At  the  same 
time,  a  preliminary  estimate  showed  that  the 
flLrst  quarters  real  gross  national   product, 
after   discounting   price    Increases,   slid    by 
1V4  %  to  an  annual  rate  of  $727  billion.  Since 
that  was  the  second  sUalght  quarter  of  de- 
cline, economic  purists  could  declare  that 
the  VS.  Is— or  was— officially  suffering  from 
recession.  Yet  the  dropoffs  have  been  so  small, 
compared   with   the   severe   slumps   of    the 
1960s,  that  most  economists  refuse  to  classify 
the  current  period   as  more  than   a   mini- 
recession . 

Besides,  the  declines  are  spotty.  Today's 
economy  is  a  mosaic  of  sharply  clashing  re- 
gional patterns.  Some  areas  of  the  U.S.  are 
enjoying  an  all-out  boom;  others  are  in  an 
alarming  slump. 

The  whole  nation  shares  certain  economic 
headaches.  Despite  last  month's  rise,  housing 
construction  almost  everywhere  In  the  U.S. 
u  still  down  substantially  from  a  year  ago. 
Jobs  are  difficult  to  locate  even  in  areas  where 
unemployment  rates  are  below  the  national 
average  of  4.4 "r.  Students  In  particular  will 
have  to  fight  one  another  for  summer  work. 
In  prosperous  as  well  as  troubled  areas,  cor- 
porate profits  are  taking  a  beating.  This  re- 
duces the  tax  take  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  are  also  hurt  by  hold-downs  In 
federal  aid  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
selling  their  bonds  In  a  depressed  financial 
market. 

The   regional   pattern,   ranging   from   th« 
worst  hurt  to  the  least  affected : 

THI   PACmC    NORTHWEST 

For  gloom,  this  region  Is  In  a  class  by  Itself. 
March  unemployment  In  the  Seattle  area 
Jumped  to  7.4%,  up  more  than  two  points  In 
a  month  and  well  over  double  the  3.2%  rate 
of  a  year  earlier.  Reason:  severe  layoffs  by 
Boeing  (-nme.  March  9).  The  electric  utility 
Seattle  City  Light  reports  that  its  annual 
rate  of  cancellations  and  shutoffs  has  been 
double  the  usual  5%.  Indicating  that  many 
peopel  are  fleeing  the  area  to  scout  for  work 
elsewhere.  For  the  Jobless  who  remain,  the 
Washington  sUte  legislature  has  voted  to 
raise  unemployment  compensation  from  a 
maximum  of  $40  a  week  to  $70. 


x: 


Oregon's  economy,  heavily  dependent  on 
lumber,  has  been  shaken  to  the  roots  by  the 
fall  in  home  building.  Unemployment  has 
caled  an  eight-year  ^18^  ^^'^^J":  J^P^^/ 
ment-store  sales  are  off  9%  ^oi"  1"*  y«"; 
and  a  significant  decline  In  tax  collections 
has  forced  the  state  government  to  freeze  all 
construction  projects. 

A  species  of  economic  black  humor  has 
develo^d.  Bankers  who  Invite  businessmen 
to  lunih  tell  them  that  the  free  meal  Is  all 
the  help  that  their  bank  can  give  In  1970 
one  banker  cheerily  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  recent  prime-rate  cut :  the  money  that 
business  once  could  not  borrow  at  8%  is 
now  unavailable  at  8%.  Portland  brokers 
have  started  a  betting  pool  on  which  firm 
will  go  bankrupt  first— and  when. 

CALirORNIA 

The  most  populous  state  is.  as  usual,  a 
world  of  Its  own— or  rather  two  worlds^  In 
southern  California,  aerospace  cutbacks  have 
been  slashing  payrolU  for  m^*  t^"\  *J.° 
years  The  situation  Is  better  In  the  states 
central  and  northern  areas,  which  are  less 
dependent  than  Southern  Calif orala  upon 
the  whims  of  the  Pentagon  and  NASA.  In  the 
San  Francisco  area,  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  exactiy  matches  the  national  aver- 
age, few  people  are  losing  Jobs,  but  even  fewer 
are  finding  new  ones.  One  employment 
agency  U  vainly  trying  to  place  32  com- 
nuter  programmers  who  probably  could  have 
written  their  own  ticket  a  short  time  ago. 

NCW    ENGLAND 

Since  last  June,  says  University  of  Con- 
necticut Labor  EconomUt  ^'^^^^^^P'^'^^' 
six  New  England  states  have  lo^*  63,000  fw- 
tory  Jobs.  They  stand  to  lose  another  160.000 
m  the  next  twelve  months— 60.000  in  Con- 
nectlcut  alone.  The  Jobless  rate  Ir  that  state^ 
a  leading  producer  of  military  suppllM  since 
the  Civil  War.  has  already  risen  to  4.6%.  in 
Massachusetts,  partly  because  of  lower  profits 
and  smaller  tax  payments  by  some  companlM. 
Boston  is  running  out  of  the  cosh  necessary 
to  flnUh  three  almost-completed  projects— 
the  Government  Center  and  two  public 
housing  complexes— and  four  half-done 
projects. 

THE    MIDWEST 


The  slump  in  auto  sales  {see  following 
story)  has  pushed  Michigan's  unemployment 
rate  to  6.3%.  Layoffs  outside  the  auto  j^dus- 
try  are  also  starting  to  hurt.  Three  TV-set 
makers— RCA.  Zenith,  and  Motorola-re- 
cently  idled  16.000  workers  in  minols  and 
Indiana.  Overall  employment  Is  still  going 
up  in  the  Midwest,  but  not  nearly  fast 
enough  to  match  the  Increase  in  the  number 
of  people— largely  women  and  returning 
servicemen— searching  for  employment.  Fac- 
tory overtime,  partlme  work  and  moonlight- 
ing Jobs  are  fast  disappearing. 

THE    SOtTTHEAST 

Auto  and  defense-plant  layoffs  are  swelling 
the  Southeast's  unemployment,  though  it  Is 
still  below  the  national  average;  the  Jobless 
rate  in  Georgia,  for  example,  rose  to  3.8%  In 
February,  up  from  2.5%  a  year  earlier.  Home 
building  In  some  parts  of  Kentucky  has 
stopped  entirely;  in  March,  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville (pop.  392.000)  issued  a  grand  total  of 
one  building  permit.  Company  personnel  men 
notice  less  Job-switching,  indicating  that 
employees  feel  that  this  Is  not  the  time  to 
take  chances  by  moving  to  new  positions. 
For  this  summer,  employers  In  Nashville  ex- 
pect to  offer  only  about  1.000  Jobs  to  10,000 
student  applications. 

THE    MIDDLE   ATLANTIC 

The  armies  of  office  and  service  workers 
are  In  no  danger  of  Idleness,  but  manufac- 
turing payrolls  are  starting  to  shrink.  A  gen- 
eral nervousness  Is  In  the  air.  In  DeUware, 
a  prosperous  white-collar  sUte.  a  decUne  In 
Du  Pont  profits  that  began  last  year  Is  ex- 
pected to  force  reductions  In  state  spend- 


ing—most likely  for  educational  television 
and  enforcement  of  antidiscrimination  laws. 
The  Pennsylvania  government  had  to  extend 
an  extra  $16  million  In  aid  to  Philadelphia 
to  avert  a  shutdown  of  the  city's  schools  at 
the  end  of  May. 

THE   SOUTHWEST    AND   EOCKT    MOUNTAINS 

Many  parts  of  these  Western  regions  are 
still  growing  strongly,  because  fresh  money 
continues  to  pour  into  their  relatively  new 
industries.  Unemployment  in  Houston  is  a 
modest  2%  of  the  labor  force;  the  few  em- 
ployees let  go  by  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  have  been  quickly  hired  by  other  in- 
dustries. Though  sections  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  face  unemployment  prob- 
lems a  surge  of  commercial  construction  Is 
remaking  Denver's  skyline  and  creating  new 
Jobs  Projects  abulldlng  range  from  a  t5S 
million  United  Air  Lines  reservation  system 
center  to  a  $300  million  commercial.  Indus- 
trial and  residential  complex  called  Front- 
Range  Denver. 

ALASKA 

The  North  Slope  oil  strike  has  produced 
the  sort  of  rtp-roaring  boom  that  Is  Just  a 
memory  In  most  of  the  "South  48"  states. 
While  unemployment  still  runs  high  among 
the  Eskimos  and  the  Aleuts,  the  oil  workers- 
only  problem  Is  getting  time  off.  North  Slope 
truck  drivers  earn  $76  a  day.  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  $100  a  day  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day—but they  work  six  weeks  straight  be- 
fore knocking  off  two  weeks  to  rest. 

These  extreme  variations  In  regional  busi- 
ness point  up  a  major  problem  for  Washing- 
ton's economic  planners.  Even  if  they  prop- 
erly gauge  the  nation's  overall  economic 
needs— a  rather  gigantic  If— the  U.S.  Is  so 
diverse  that  their  policies  are  bound  to  have 
an  unequal  impact  across  the  country.  That 
underscores  the  urgency  of  adverting  a  r^l 
recession.  NatlonaUy,  the  suffering  caused  by 
a  sharp  recession  would  be  bad  enough:  in 
the  hardest-hit  regions,  It  would  be  Intoler- 
able. 

THE   ECONOMY   UNDER   NIXON 

Though  Administration  officials  figured 
that  last  week's  statistics  showed  that  the 
worst  of  the  slowdown  may  be  over,  nobody 
was  trumpeting  that  Inflation  has  been 
beaten.  The  President's  policy  of  controlling 
inflation  by  deflating  business  has  been  only 
half  successful.  It  has  stunted  economic 
growth  for  many  months  but  not  yet  signifi- 
cantly slowed  price  Increases.  A  listing  of 
some  economic  barometers  since  Nixon's  first 
full  month  In  office: 


February 
1969 


Litest 


Percent 
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liKjustrial  production 170.1 

Unemployment percent..  3.3 

Prime  interest  rate.. ..do —  ' 

Dow-Jones  industrial  average.  90S 

Consumer  Price  Index lZ*.o 


170.2  +0.001 

4.4  +33.3 
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132. 5  +«03 


18- YEAR-OLD  VOTERS 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
the  Nation's  oldest  human  relations 
agency,  endorsed  the  18-year-old  voting 
provisions  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
extension.  This  endorsement  was  part  of 
a  larger  recommendaUon  of  the  commit- 
tee urging  a  greater  degree  of  political 
participation  by  all  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  report  also  suggested  that  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  set  a  goal  of 
100  million  votes  in  the  1976  presidential 
elections.  I  think  this  Is  a  brilliant  Idea: 
a  target  that  can  be  reached  in  6  years 
and  one  that  reflects  a  renewed  and  con- 
tinuing dedication  to  our  democratic 
system.  , 

The  entire  proposal  and  recommenda- 


tions of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
reflect  a  sensitive  awareness  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  face  as  a  democracy— espe- 
cially amongst  our  yoimg— and  a  sensible 
program  to  help  combat  these  troubles 
with  increased  participation  and  vigor 
for  our  political  processes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
that  other  Senators  may  read  this  in- 
sightful report  and  consider  its  well-ad- 
vised recommendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A   PaOGEAM    PBOPOBAL   rOB  the   BlCENTENNlAL 

Commission:  100  MnxiON  Voters  by  1976 
The  American  Jewish  Committee  agrees 
with  President  Nixon  that  the  200th  anni- 
versary Of  the  birth  of  our  nation  should 
be  taken  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  dedi- 
cated effort  to  fulfill  those  national  aspira- 
tions yet  unattalned.  Recognizing  the  Im- 
portance of  the  electoral  process  as  the 
cornerstone  of  American  democracy,  we 
urge  that  one  central  goal  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial be  greater  participation  In  the  political 
process,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  fullest 
possible  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  AJC  urges  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion to  initiate  at  once  a  program  involving 
both  public  and  private  efforts  to  best  real- 
ize the  objective  of  full  electoral  participa- 
tion. As  a  symbol  of  this  goal,  we  propose 
that  we  seek  to  Involve  at  least  100  million 
voters  m  the  Presidential  election  of  1976. 

In  1968.  seventy-three  million  citizens 
voted  their  choice  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  but  there  were  an  additional  47 
million  Americans  old  enough  to  vote  who 
did  not  vote.  This  voting  participation  rate 
of  61  percent  Is  substantiaUy  below  that  of 
most  democratic  nations. 

We  seek  to  Increase  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can voters,  but  we  mtist  seek  more  than  an 
Increase   In   numbers.  There   must   be   also 
an  increased  involvement  in  every  phase  of 
the    political    process    U    we    desire    an    in- 
creased confidence  In  our  poUtlcal  system. 
One  of  the  great  guiding  themes  of  our 
democracy   Is  that  government  "derives  Its 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." There  Is  no  greater  single  manlfes- 
taUon  of  that  consent  than  the  vote.  Tet. 
the  tragic  fact  Is  that   In  the   1968  Presl- 
denlal  election  only  3  out  of  6  eUglble  Amer- 
icans registered  their  consent,  or  lack  there- 
of   to  the  programs  enunciated  by  candi- 
dates   for   the   highest   office    in   the   land. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  nonvoters  in  the 
1968    Presidential    election,    moreover,    re- 
ported that  they  were  simply  not  Interested 
m  voting.  At  a  time  when  the  decisions  of 
oxir  government  vltaUy  affect  all  our  people, 
the    sense    of    aUenatlon,    disaffection    or 
apathy  that  such  non-particlpatlon  conveys 
is  a  tragic  commentary  on  our  times.  Quite 
simply,  people  who  vote  feel  that  they  have 
a  stake  in  and  a  sense  of  connection  to  the 
government.  People  who  don't  vote  are  say- 
ing that  they  as  mdividuals  do  not  count 
or,  what  Is  worse,  that  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions do  not  count.  Much  greater  ef- 
forts must  be  made,  therefore,  to  persuade 
these  nonpartlclpants  that  an  individuals 
vote  does  count,  and.  at  the  same  time,  that 
It  can  be  made  more  effective  and  meaning- 
ful. 

The  national  participation  rate  of  61  per- 
cent U  bad  enough;  the  rate  for  state  and 
local,  including  Congressional,  elections  is 
even  worse.  In  most  local  elections  less  than 
haU  of  the  potential  votes  U  cast.  Every 
town  county,  and  city  must  be  brought  Into 
this  national  effort  to  increase  and  deepen 
voter  paxticipatlon. 
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lOuM  be  pos- 
tnducted  over 

who  failed  to 
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Not  aU  ol  the  voUng  gi^  1^  due  to  In- 
difference, of  course.  Obstaclw  to  voting, 
whether  due  to  racial  dlscrln4natlon.  resi- 
dency requirements,  or  other  Jactors,  miist 
Anally  be  completely  eliminate^. 
TKX  100  xnxioN  cofi. 
As  a  dramatic  symbol  of  our  Iconcems.  and 
as  an  ambitious  yet  realistic  unidert&klng,  we 
recommended  that  at  least  1001)00,000  voters 
in  the  election  of  1976  be  declared  as  a 
Blcenntenlal  goal.  The  go^  Is  clearly 
attainable:  I 

If  the  present  participation  nate  of  61  per- 
cent continues  unUl  1076,  abo^t  8  or  9  mU- 
llon  additional  voters  would  pa^clpate  that 
year  as  a  result  of  population  krowth  alone; 
If  the  18-year-old  vote  Is  opera^ve  that  year 
(a  gotU  which  AJC  enthusiastic 
this  would  add  about  another 
voters. 

These  two  developments  al^ne  would  in- 
crease the  totaJ  vote  to  about  8l  or  88  mlUlon. 

Increasing  the  parUdpatlon  irate  to  about 
70  percent  from  the  present  61  Jwrcent  vrould 
add  another  13  or  14  million  vdters  In  1076— 
thus  reaching  the  100  mlUloi^  goal.  As  the 
following  will  Indicate,  this 
Bible  If  a  concerted  drive  is 
the  next  sU  years. 

Of  the  47  mllUon  Amerl 
vote  in  1968: 

About  8  million  were   actu 
but  failed  to  vote; 

About  8  million  more  were 
later  under  state  ellglbUlty  requirements,  of 
whom  5  million  were  eliminated  because  of 
state  realdency  rules;  and         j 

About  31  nUlUon  either  dl<<  not  even  try 
to  register  to  vote  at  were  prevented'  from 
ao  doing,  for  one  reason  or  atiother. 

If  11  million  of  theee  47  million  had  voted 
In  1968.  the  partlclpaUon  rate  that  year 
would  have  been  70%.  Surelt.  this  should 
have  been  possible. 

EXCoicminiATio 

We  recommend  that  a  broa 
grams,   involving   all   the   m 
American  society — govemmen , 
the  educational  system,  the  p^Utlcal  parties 
business,  labor,  the  wide  ran^  of  civic  and 
social  organlzationa.  the  medl*— be  developed 
to:  I 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  d«<Vl«  Involved 
In  the  electoral  process;  1  

2.  Encourage  participation!  by  a  greater 
number  of  people  In  the  larger  political  proc- 
eas,  le.,  party  primaries,  caucuses  and  «m- 
vention;  caiapalgnlng;  vo^er-reglstration 
drives.  I 

3.  Enhance  the  quality  of  tkrter  participa- 
tion through  a  program  of  education  In  the 
ffmnntlnl  processes  of  democracy  and  the 
great  doctunents  on  which  thiy  are  fotmded. 

CLOSING     TH»     ICDJOEITT     |OTD»0     GAP 

Due  primarily  to  the  1966]  Voting  Rights 
Act but  due  also  to  greater  voter  conscious- 
ness and  confidence  In  the  electoral  process — 
the  Sixties  saw  an  Increase  of  over  H4  mll- 
Uon Negro  voters  In  the  South.  The  slgnlfl- 
cancfc  of  this  trend  la  clearly  evident  In  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  black,  elected  officials 
In  the  11  Southern  states  rose  from  70  In 
1965  to  more  than  600  In  196p.  In  turn,  this 
pattern  has  further  increased  interest  In  the 
electoral  process  and  even  l^lgher  registra- 
tions can  be  expected  In  tl>e  years  ahead. 

But  the  voting  particlpattbn  rate  for  Ne- 
groes, for  Puerto  Rlcans.  for  Indians,  for 
^>anlah-speaklng  Americana  remains  sub- 
stantially below  that  of  the  general  popvUace. 
Renewal  of  the  Voting  Rlgftts  Act  for  an- 
other five  years  (and  with  t»e  addition  of  a 
national  bau  on  Uteracy  tasks)  should  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  continued  QOns  In  minority 
voting  patterns.  But  rigorous  enforcement 
by  the  Federal  government  i>vxst  be  pxirsued 
if  the  full  effect  of  the  Uw  1»  to  be  realized. 

Federal  law  alone.  howev«(r.  will  not  pro- 
duce the  level  of  black  and.  other  minority 
voting  needed  to  close  the   jap.  Brery  ruse 


array  of  pro- 
rtor  groups  In 
fat  every  level. 


to  disenfranchise  the  minority  citizen  (de 
Jure  or  de  facto)  must  be  eliminated:  redls- 
trlctlng.  use  of  at-large  elections,  obstacles 
to  becoming  candidates  or  delegates,  rigged 
nominating  and  related  procedures,  lack  of 
adequate  polling  faclUtles— to  say  nothing 
of  continued  use  of  harassment  and  intimi- 
dation to  discourage  registration  or  voting. 

TOUTH — A    SPECIAI.    CHAIXXNGX 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  is  pleased 
to  note  that  the  likelihood  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  has  been  greatly  Increased 
as  a  result  of  the  Senates  action  In  adding 
this  provision  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  If 
the  House  should  refuse  to  go  along— and 
It  Is  our  hope  that  It  will  go  along — then  the 
Congress  should  proceed  Immediately  to 
Initiate  the  Constitutional  amendment  proc- 
ess toward  the  same  end. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  about  today's 
youth.  It  Is  more  informed  and  more  In- 
volved in  the  major  Issues  of  our  times  than 
any  preceding  generation.  But  It  Is  not  suffl- 
clenUy  Involved  politically.  It  therefore  too 
often  looks  for  and  adopts  extra-political  and 
extra-legal  ways  to  correct  the  social  ills 
which  It  perceives.  The  very  preservation  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life  may  depend  on 
the  success  we  have  In  bringing  our  young 
people  Into  the  political  process — not  only 
In  that  final  act  of  voting,  but  In  the  full 
range  of  political  action. 

While  we  work  toward  a  lowering  of  the 
voting  age.  It  is  important  to  cite  the  fact 
that  the  youngest  group  of  those  now  eligi- 
ble to  vote  actuaUy  have  the  lowest  partlcl- 
paUon rate.  In  1968.  the  21-34  age  group 
had  only  half  the  participation  rate  as  those 
in  their  middle-age.  This  regrettable  fact.  In- 
stead of  being  used  as  an  argument  against 
lowering  the  voting  age.  reminds  us  rather 
that  making  the  vote  possible  Is  only  one- 
half  the  Job  facing  us:  we  must  make  the 
vote  seem  relevant  and  significant. 

KXSmXNCT    OBSTACLES 

In  the  1968  Presidential  election,  about  6 
mllUon  otherwise  eUglble  voters  were  barred 
from  voting  because  of  state  residency  re- 
quirements. In  this  mobile  society  of  ours, 
over  20  percent  of  all  Americans  move  every 
year.  It  Is  therefore  only  right  that  new  state 
residents  be  allowed  to  vote  in  a  Presidential 
election,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time 
they  have  resided  In  the  new  state. 

Similarly,  In  state  and  local  elections  there 
should  be  the  least  possible  restrictions  on 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  residency, 

FACnJTATlNO    VOTXB    PA«TICn»AT10N 

More  Important  even  than  elimination  of 
literacy  tests  is  the  elimination  of  Illiteracy 
Itaelf  If  full  and  meaningful  participation  Is 
to  be  achieved.  While  there  are  of  course 
other  vital  reasons  for  the  total  eradication 
of  Illiteracy  In  America — and  thU  might  weU 
be  a  major  Bicentennial  program  Itself — 
greater  political  sophistication  and  discrimi- 
nation requires  the  ablUty  to  read,  to  under- 
stand, to  communicate. 

Both  government  and  the  private  sector 
should  develop  improved  programs  to  foster 
better  understanding  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship  and  the  significance  of  voting. 
Better  visc  should  be  made  of  programs  of 
adult  education,  literacy  and  community  ac- 
tion which  are  administered,  at  the  Federal 
level,  by  HEW.  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. At  the  State  and  local  levels,  there 
are  innumerable  activities  that  could  appro- 
priately add  or  extend  citizenship  education. 
There  Is  almost  no  limit  to  what  more  could 
be  done  by  the  hundreds  of  national  private 
organizations — rellgloxis,  women's,  veterana', 
student  smd  youth,  fraternal,  etc. 

The  proposal  for  a  National  Election  Holi- 
day should  be  given  careful  consideration 
and.  If  found  feasible,  enacted  In  time  for 
the  election  of  1976.  Further  study  should  be 
encouraged  on  most  appropriate  hours  for 
registration  KoA/at  voting,  location  of  voting 


facilities,  greater  use  of  absentee  ballots, 
and  every  other  aspect  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess which  could  affect  the  level  of  partici- 
pation. Both  the  business  and  the  labor  com- 
munities should  examine  what  more  they 
could  do  to  Increase  participation. 

CHALLENGE   TO   STATE   AND   LOCAL   GOVXKN  MINTS 

The  Bicentennial  Conamlselon  should  urge 
every  sUte  and  local  Jurisdiction  to  become 
part  of  this  program.  If  the  100,000.000  goal 
Is  to  succeed,  every  county  In  the  nation 
should  set  a  goal  for  itself— not  only  one 
for  1976.  but  Interim  goals  for  every  year 
till  then.  Governors  should  charge  each  state 
Bicentennial  Commission  with  particular  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program.  As  Indicated 
above,  political  participation  rates  In  many 
states  and  localities  U  shockingly  low. 

CHALLENGE    TO     EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTIONS 

The  role  of  education  In  expanding  and 
Improving  the  electoral  process  Is  self-evi- 
dent. Prom  the  grade  schools  through  gradu- 
ate work,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  Im- 
proved curricula,  for  better  materials,  for 
easier  access  to  people  and  Information  Ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  involve  the  students 
actively  in  some  aspect  of  the  political  proc- 
ess, as  well  as  In  the  classroom. 


THE  POLITICAL  PAKTIES  HAVE  MAJOa 
RXSPONBIBILITT 

After  all  Is  said  and  done,  of  course,  the 
prime  responsibility  in  a  free  society  must 
be  that  of  the  political  instrument  ItseU. 
Oovemment  can  and  should  eliminate  bar- 
riers. But  It  cannot  force  participation.  We 
do  not  seek  to  achieve  the  90%  participa- 
tion rates  of  toUUtarlan  regimes— at  the 
cost  of  our  freedom.  The  parties  In  a  demo- 
cratic society,  moreover,  must  not  be  au- 
thoritarian   or   totalitarian    themselves. 

Each  of  our  parties  should  be  encouraged, 
during  thU  Bicentennial  period,  to  make 
an  active  effort  to  encourage  young  people. 
new  voters.  Blacks  and  other  minorities,  and 
all  other  groups  that  have  hitherto  remained 
pretty  much  outside  of  the  political  process, 
to  participate  In  party  activities,  from  the 
precinct  level  to  the  national  commltee  level. 

If  each  potential  voter  Is  to  take  that  cru- 
cial step  of  voting  on  Election  Day.  he  must 
not  be  permitted  to  feel  that  the  final  choices 
available  to  him  were  decreed  by  a  handful 
of  individuals,  that  his  views  and  prefer- 
ences had  not  been  solicited,  that  the  real 
issues  of  the  day  had  not  been  truly  Involved 
m  the  selection  of  candidates. 

Each  party  miiat  examine  Its  eiaire  struc- 
ture and  its  operations — to  make  sure  that 
they  are  fully  reeponslve  to  the  needs  and 
the  deelres  of  the  cWlzens  who  support  that 
party. 

CONCLtJSION 

As  the  nation's  oldest  himian  relations 
agency,  the  American  Jewish  Committee  la 
deeply  committed  to  the  democratic  system. 
We  are  disturbed  by  evidences  of  alarming 
numbers  of  people  who  have  abandoned  faith 
In  the  ability  of  that  system  to  provide  Jus- 
tice and  progress  and  security.  Their  disaf- 
fection, their  alienation,  their  apathy  Is  too 
frequently  reflected  In  their  failure  to  parti- 
cipate In  the  political  process,  especially  In 
exercising  their  right  to  vote. 

We  urge  the  BlcentennUl  Commission  to 
set  as  one  of  the  goals  in  Its  general  plan 
"to  fulflU  those  national  aspirations  yet  »m- 
attalned"  the  fullest  possible  participation 
by  all  Americans  In  the  political  process 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  so  carefully 
designed.  Including  the  power  to  effect 
changes  In  that  process  Itself. 

As  a  symbol  of  that  greater  participation, 
we  have  proposed  the  goal  of  100,000,000 
voters  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1976. 
With  such  Increase  In  numbers,  moreover,  we 
hope  that  at  every  step  in  the  poUtlcal  process 
there  will  be  greater  and  deeper  Involvement 
by  more  Americans.  These  goals  will  be 
achieved  only  If  government  at  all  levels,  our 
private  Institutions,  the  media,  and  our  edu- 
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catlonal  Institutions  all  play  an  active  role. 
We  are  confident  that.  In  such  an  effort,  all 
of  these  Institutions  wlU  indeed  do  their 
part.  They  should  be  challenged  to  do  so. 


r  - 
5^ 


OIL  AND  SHOE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
datory oil  Import  program,  which  haa 
stirred  such  a  controversy,  apparently  is 
not  very  well  understood  by  some  of  its 
critics.  .    ,^ 

When  first  established  in  1959  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower,  the  program  was  in- 
tmded  to  set  some  reasonable  levels  for 
foreign  oil  to  supplement  U5.  domestic 
production.  The  program  was  imple- 
mented, in  the  first  place,  because  of  the 
breakdown  of  a  voluntary  plan,  under 
which  foreign  oil  had  reached  such  pro- 
portions, that  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  making  the  program  man- 
datory. 

Mr.  President,  the  circumstances  today 
are  little  different  from  those  of  1959 
which  convinced  the  President  of  the 
necessity  of  imposing  mandatory  quotas. 
In  fact,  the  words  of  the  Director  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
that  "imports  of  crude  oil  and  its  prod- 
ucts and  derivatives  were  threatening  to 
impair  the  national  security,"  are  even 
more  valid  today  as  we  assess  the  shaky 
balance  of  power  and  peace  in  the  world. 

At  that  time,  the  Director  of  the  OflQce 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization— now 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness — 
told  the  President  that: 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  Its  derlvl- 
tlves  and  products  Is  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  decline  in  drilling  operations 
both  for  exploration  and  development  In  the 
search  for  new  oil  reserves.  Continuation  of 
this  trend  will  Inevitably  result  In  a  lowering 
of  our  available  reserves. 

In  the  same  report,  the  Director  said : 
The  consequences  would  continue  to  upeet 
a  reasonable  balance  between  Imports  and 
domestic  production,  with  deleterious  effect 
upon  adequate  exploration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  reserves  which  can  only 
be  generated  by  a  healthy  domestic  produc- 
tion Industry. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it. 

Prom  1959  imtil  late  in  1965.  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  was  con- 
cerned primarily  with  various  means  of 
dividing  the  total  amount  of  imports 
among  oil  companies  which  were  partici- 
pants in  the  control  plan  Late  in  1965, 
however,  and  in  subsequent  years,  there 
has  been  injected  into  the  program  a 
profusion  of  special  treatment  provisions 
which  threatened  to  undermine  the  pro- 
gram by  destroying  confidence  in  its  ad- 
ministration and  by  creating  special  sit- 
uations both  within  and  without  the 
controlled  levels. 

Because  of  those  and  other  pending 
applications  for  other  exceptions  and  ex- 
emptions for  purposes  entirely  imrelated 
to  the  preservation  of  national  security, 
the  President  established  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  to 
recommend  revisions. 

The  crux  of  the  current  controversy  is, 
of  course,  the  recommendations  made  by 
a  majority  of  that  task  force  for  a  plan 


which  would  substantially  increase  im- 
ports and  force  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  down  in  time  to  lower  foreign 
prices.  ^        . 

As  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  such 
a  plan  ignores  the  past  and  the  national 
security  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act,  under  which  the 
program  was  authorized,  and  would  soon 
result  in  UJ3.  d^iendence  on  foreign 
sources  for  its  principal  source  of  energy 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Like  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Tom  McIwtthe,  critics  of  the  pro- 
gram want  more  cheap  imported  oil  and 
oil  products  for  their  constituents.  Pew 
realize,  however,  that,  while  the  basic 
12.2-percent  relationship  that  controlled 
imports  bear  to  domestic  production  has 
been  adhered  to  as  far  as  controlled  im- 
ports are  concerned,  the  exceptions  per- 
mitted outside  the  12.2-percent  limit 
have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
total  imports  of  oil  into  the  United  States 
is  now  running  at  a  rate  38  percent  of 
domestic  production. 

The  average  for  all  of  1969  was,  in 
fact,  at  a  rate  of  more  than  one-third 
of  domestic  production  and  is  steadily 
increasing  as  further  exceptions  are 
granted. 

In  a  recent  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  Senator  McIntstik,  I  agreed 
with  the  objective  of  his  bill  to  limit  im- 
ports of  a  product  to  an  equitable  share 
of  the  UJ8.  market  without  driving  the 
domestic  producers  out  of  business.  I  am 
not  sure  what  that  share  should  be  for 
any  particular  industry,  but  Senator  Mc- 
iNTYRB's  bill  would  limit  foreign  imports 
of  footwear  to  approximately  25  percent 
of  domestic  production,  a  figure  he  feels 
Is  fair  to  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
producer. 

He  agreed  in  the  exchange  to  consider 
cosponsorlng  a  similar  oil  Import  quota 
bill  which  "would  raise  the  imports  of 
crude  oU  to  this  level."  Inasmuch  as  oil 
imports  are  now  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  figure,  as  I  advised  Senator  Mc- 
iNTYRx,  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  favor- 
ably consider  supporting  the  oil  import 
quota  bill  that  Senator  Russell  Long,  I, 
and  others  plan  to  introduce. 

Mr.  President,  having  advised  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYRi)  of  my  intentions,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  our  exchange  of  let- 
ters on  shoe  and  oil  Imports  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 

SIS  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washirigton.  D.C.,  April  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Clutord  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Last  week  I  Introduced  8. 
3723  which  Is  designed  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly trade  In  textile  articles  and  leather 
footwear.  The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  Is 
to  protect  our  domestic  shoe  and  textile  In- 
dustries without  placing  an  unfair  limitation 
on  foreign  Imports. 

The  bill  would,  beginning  this  year,  limit 
Imports  of  these  products  to  the  average 
annual  Imports  for  the  years  1967-68.  Begin- 
ning with  1971.  the  total  Imports  aUowed 
for  each  product  will  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  Increase  In  the 


domestic  consumption  of  that  product.  In 
other  words,  m  1971  the  rise  In  Imports  wlU 
be  based  on  the  rise  In  domestic  consump- 
tion in  1970  as  compared  with  the  average 
consumption  In  1968-69.  As  each  year  ends 
new  calculations  will  be  made  for  the  Imports 
to  be  allowed  for  the  next  year. 

I  feel  that  this  Is  a  system  which  will  allow 
the  Imports  equitable  share  of  the  market 
without  driving  the  domestic  producers  out 
of  business. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  statement  I 
presented  when  I  Introduced  the  blU. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  co-sponsoring  thU 
bill  or  have  any  questions,  please  call  me  or 
Tedy  Leary  (x2841 )  In  my  office. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  McInttee. 

V.S.  Senator. 

APRIL  24. 1970. 

Hon.  TROICA8  J.  MclNTYKE, 

vs.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  Many  thanks  for  your  letter 
and  copy  of  your  introductory  remarks  on 
S  3*723. 

I  fuUy  agree  with  the  objective  of  your 
bill  to  establish  a  system  which  wlU  allow 
Imports  an  equitable  share  of  the  UJ3.  market 
without  driving  the  domestic  producers  out 
of  business. 

Senator  Russell  Long  is  soUdtlng  co- 
sponsors  for  a  similar  bUl  that  would  apply 
to  foreign  produced  oil.  I  have  Joined  him, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  Senators,  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  welcome  your  support 
in  similar  protection  of  American  oil  pro- 
ducers and  their  workers  who  are  also  threat- 
ened by  cheaply  produced  foreign  oil. 

Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

CunoRD  P.  Hansen, 

V.S.  Senator. 

VS.  &NATS, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  29. 1970. 
Hon.  Cldtord  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Clut:  Thanks  for  your  prompt  reply 
to  my  request  for  co-sponsors  on  S.  3723. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  you  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  protect  our  domestic  in- 
dustries from  damaging  foreign  competition. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  txim  this  protection  Into  a  do- 
nation or  subsidy.  Unfortunately,  this  U  what 
the  oU  import  quota  program  has  become. 
WhUe  my  blU  is  designed  to  Insure  the 
health  of  a  long  suffering  Industry,  the  oU 
import  program  Insures  only  higher  profits 
for  this  nation's  richest  Industry. 

As  you  may  know,  my  blU  would  limit 
foreign  imports  of  footwear  to  approximately 
25%  of  domestic  production— a  figure  which 
I  feel  Is  fair  to  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
producers.  You  can  be  sure  that  If  you  m- 
troduce  a  bUl  which  would  raise  the  Imports 
of  crude  oU  to  this  level.  I  wlU  be  more  than 
happy  to  consider  co-sponsoring  It. 

Sincerely.  

Thomas  J.  McInttrx, 

US.  Senator. 

_    U.S.  Senate. 
Committeb  on  Financx, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  4.  1970. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom  :  BaslcaUy.  I  believe  we  agree  that 
American  industry  and  American  workers 
cannot  be  expected  to  compete  with  uncon- 
troUed  Imports. 

Tour  blU,  8.  3723,  would  limit  foreign  Im- 
ports of  footwear  to  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  domestic  production.  But  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  your  agreement  to  con- 
sider cosponsorlng  a  bill  "which  would  raise 
the  Imports  of  crude  oil  to  this  leveL" 
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According  to  the  statistics  I  am  furnlsbed, 
oil  Imports,  crude  and  oil  producU  both  con-' 
trolled  and  uncontrolled,  for  the  ft-st  quarter 
of  1970  averaged  38  percent  of  doiaestlc  pro- 
duction. Imports  were  3.794,000  biirrels  dally 
whUe  production  was  9.526.000  biirrels. 

For  all  of  1969.  Imports  were  34  percent  of 
domestic  production.  At  the  present,  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  oil  product  i  marketed 
In  the  East  Coast  area  are  either  Imported 
or  derived  from  Imported  crude.  About  85 
percent  of  all  residual  fuel  used  ;  or  genera- 
tion of  electricity  and  industrial  use  In  the 
Northeast  is  Imported  and  more  and  more 
of  It  from  the  Eastern  HemlspherB. 

The  main  reason  the  oil  Impot  program 
needed  revision  In  the  first  place  ^  'as  because 
of  exceptions,  exemptions  and  s{eclal  cases 
that  had  riddled  it  and  lost  E^jht  of  the 
original  purpose  and  Intent  of  pro  tecting  the 
national  security  and  insuring  a  t  ealthy  and 
viable  Industry.  Rather  than  a  cure  for  a 
sick  program,  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  Task  P<irce  on  Oil 
Import  Controls  would  certainly  lave  added 
more  woes  to  an  Industry  already  suffering 
from  excessive  Imports  by  your  sti  kndards  for 
the  shoe  Industry. 

Annual  and  stock  market  repor;s  certainly 
do  not  reflect  any  excessive  proflis  for  what 
you  term  the  "nation's  richest  industry." 

It  seems  rather  obvious  that  boih  the  shoe 
and  dom*^'c  oil  Industries  nee4  some  In- 
centive for  producing  the  nation*  needs  and 
I  would  hope  that  you  could  agree  that  yoxir 
35  percent  flgtire  would  b«  as  fait-  for  oil  as 
for  shoes  in  limiting  f oregln  Impo  rts  and  In- 
suring the  health  of  both. 

But  the  moet  compelling  argument  for  re- 
tention of  Import  controls  must  '  ~"'  ' 
security. 

Recent  events  in  the  Middle  I  last  under- 
score the  dilemma  our  country  w  )uld  face  If 
we  became  overly  dependent  on  Arab  oil. 

Again  I  seek  your  co-sponsorsh  Ip  of  legis- 
lation to  give  the  same  protection  to  oil  that 
you  seek  for  hsoes. 
Sincerely. 

CUFFOSD  p.  HAI  rSKK, 


Senator. 


by  overthrowing  the  government  of  Prince 
Sihanouk. 

Cambodia  has  not  been  our  friend  or  ally. 
It  has  through  the  years  allowed  North  Viet- 
nam and  Viet  Cong  forces  to  attack  from 
and  retreat  to  Cambodia  following  attacks 
on  American  bases  in  South  Vietnam. 

So,  I  am  hoping  that  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  American  troops  will  be  our  first 
consideration  and  not  the  welfare  and  main- 
tenance In  office  of  a  non-representative  gov- 
ernment in  Cambodia.  We  must  think  of  the 
American  boys  who  will  have  to  back  up 
with  their  lives  any  Involvement  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Cambodian  War. 

The  President  says  that  the  war  wUl  not 
be  widened  beyond  cleaning  out  enemy 
staging  areas  and  sanctuaries  and  that  this 
will  take  only  a  few  weeks.  However,  we  have 
the  example  of  Vietnam  to  show  us  that 
limited  participation  in  foreign  conflicts 
gradually  leads  to  all  out  participation. 

I  realize  that  my  knowledge  of  the  facts 
Is  limited  but  I  hate  to  see  the  scope  of  the 
war  widened.  The  President  has  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  than  any  other  per- 
son and  we  need  to  rally  around  him. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  acting 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
my  support  in  his  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Certainly,  I  will  oppose  any  moves  in  the 
Senate  to  tie  his  hands,  to  snipe  at  him, 
or  to  criticize  his  actions  before  the  world. 

I  will  oppose  any  action  that  will  deprive 
American  boys  in  Southeast  Asia  of  support, 
or  that  will  cut  the  groiind  from  under  them. 
or  Indicate  In  any  way  that  they  have  less 
than  my  enthusiastic  support. 

The  President  has  acted.  This  Is  now  the 
official  policy  of  our  Country  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  As  a  loyal,  patriotic  American,  as 
well  as  a  United  States  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, I  shall  supi>ort  it. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  am  heartsick 
that  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  war,  and  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  action.  The  President  assures  that  It 
will  shorten  the  war  and  bring  our  boys 
home  sooner.  I  pray  that  It  will. 


WEEKLY    RADIO    REPOllT    BY 
SENATOR    ALLEN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  script  of  my 
weekly  radio  report,  recorded  on  May  4, 
1970,  for  distribution  to  Alabama  radio 
stations,  and  to  be  made  the  liafils  of  my 
weekly  newspajper  column  ii^  Alabama 
weekly  newspapers,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t)ie  Rxcord, 
as  follows:  I 

Peat  That  Nbw  Poijct  SHOKt>m  Wa« 

For  my  report  this  week  I  wanit  to  discuss 
the  Vietnam  War  and  the  escalation  of  the 
war  by  the  President.  He  has  seijt  American 
troope  into  Cambodia  to  wipe  out  the  sanctu- 
aries maintained  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong  in  Cambodia  near  the  South  Viet- 
namese border.  I 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  President  an- 
nounced that  during  the  next '  12  months 
150,000  American  troops  would  b^  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam.  This  was  Indeed  encouraging 
to  all  those  who  want  to  see  a  de-eacalatlon 
of  the  War.  I 

I  have  opposed  sending  arms  4hd  supplies 
to  Cambodia  and  still  do  not  father  this  ac- 
tion on  our  part.  It  must  be  kept  m  mind  that 
the  President's  action  was  not  seeding  aid  to 
the  Cambodian  government  but  doing  what 
he  thought  best  to  protect  the  Il^es  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  in  Vietnam.  It  Was  looking 
out  after  American  self-interest  rather  than 
giving  support  to  the  new  government  of 
Cambodia  which  took  over  several  weeks  ago 


KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
INCIDENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  Amer- 
icans were  shocked  and  saddened  Mon- 
day by  the  violent  deaths  of  four  students 
at  Kent  State  University  in  Ohio. 

I  understand  that  State  authorities  are 
beginning  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
entire  incident.  In  addition,  they  have 
asked  for  and  are  receiving  Federal  help. 

Pending  this  investigation,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  said  with  certainty. 
However,  there  are  vital  questions  which 
need  asking. 

Most  important  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  our  various  National 
Guard  units  are  properly  trained  and 
properly  equipped  for  the  arduous,  dis- 
agreeable, nerve-racking  duty  of  riot 
control. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  there 
have  been  several  studies  and  reports — 
the  Kemer  Commission  report  is  one 
example — concerning  the  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  In  restoring  order  in  areas 
experiencing  disturbances.  These  studies 
and  reports  have  stressed  how  diflQcult  it 
is  to  train  soldiers  for  riot  duty. 

Without  wanting  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions from  the  events  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  ask 
whether  adequate  steps  have  been  taken 
to  guarantee  that  all  National  Guard 


units  receive  the  most  advanced  and 
thorough  training  in  riot  control. 

Clearly  the  importance  of  the  National 
Guard  is  increasing  not  diminishing. 
Clearly  the  vital  importance  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  makes  it  proper  that  the 
Guard  be  treated  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect, and  that  it  be  given  the  best  pos- 
sible training.  Therefore,  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  effective  and  imiform  training 
to  equip  all  soldiers,  but  especially  Na- 
tional Guard  soldiers,  for  the  delicate 
task  of  subduing  a  mob  with  the  mini- 
mum amoimt  of  force.  It  is  unfair  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  take  young  men  from 
their  civilian  jobs  and  send  them 
quickly  into  a  situation  where  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  mob  hurling  rocks  and 
insults,  and  expect  them  to  cope  with 
the  situation,  unless  those  men  have  been 
given  the  very  best  training  that  money 
can  buy. 

National  Guard  units  have  served  the 
Nation  with  valor  and  distinction  in 
combat  overseas  and  in  various  emer- 
gencies at  home.  But  the  task  of  contain- 
ing an  enraged  mob  makes  very  unique 
demands  on  soldiers,  and  their  training 
should  reflect  this  fact. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  events  at 
Kent  State  University  suggest  one  more 
comment. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  major  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  deaths  of  students 
rests  on  those  weak  university  adminis- 
trators around  the  Nation  who  have  al- 
lowed campuses  to  fall  Into  conditions 
not  far  removed  from  lawless  jimgles. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  possible 
for  a  student  to  get  the  impression  that 
riot,  assault,  arson,  and  sundry  other 
crimes  are  not  only  tolerable,  but  even 
respectable  forms  of  "dissent,"  and  that 
they  will  go  impunished  if  committed 
within  the  confines  of  a  university.  The 
use  of  campuses  as  sancutaries  for  vio- 
lence must  end.  We  must  hope  that  cam- 
pus violence  can  be  ended  without  a 
quantum  jump  in  the  level  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
restore  law  to  campuses. 


LEGISLATIVE   OBJECTTVES: 
NRTA-AARP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  statement  of  "Legislative 
Objectives"  was  adopted  on  January  27- 
29,  1970,  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  The  Legislative  Coimcil  repre- 
sents the  more  than  2  million  members 
of  these  sister  organizations,  and  the 
council  statement  serves  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  are  authorized  to  speak  for 
these  organizations  on  legislative  issues, 
including  their  executive  director,  Ber- 
nard E.  Nash;  their  legislative  counsel, 
Cyril  P.  Brickfield;  and  their  legislative 
representatives,  Peter  W.  Hughes,  Robert 
P.  Sykes,  and  Ernest  Giddings. 

This  statement  of  "Legislative  Objec- 
tives" is  significant  not  only  as  a  decla- 
ration of  the  aspirations  of  these  more 
than  2  million  members  of  NRTA-AARP, 
but  of  mtmy  other  older  Americans. 

Included  among  these  legislative  ob- 
jectives are  recommendations  to  increase 
and  improve  social  security  and  medi- 
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care  benefits,  to  protect  fixed  incomes 
against  the  ravages  of  inflation,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  health  care  at  reasonable 
cost,  to  provide  equitable  tax  treatment, 
to  improve  employment  and  service  op- 
portunities for  the  elderly,  to  protect 
consumers,  to  provide  adequate  housing 
and  transportation,  and  to  attack  the 
critical  problems  of  water,  air  and  noise 
pollution  and  the  destruction  of  our  nat- 
ural surroundings. 

The  statement  also  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  insure  that  older  persons  and 
their  representatives  participate  fully  in 
all  phases  of  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss 
these  recommendations  in  detail  nor 
mention  the  many  other  important  points 
contained  in  this  statement  of  legisla- 
tive objectives.  In  order  that  the  full  text 
may  be  available  to  Senators  and  others 
who  are  interested,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Hebe  is  the  46-Point  Lxcislative  Pbocram 

Adopted  for  This  Ykar  by  the  NRTA-AARP 

LECisLAxrvE  Council 

IMPROVED  social  SECURITT.  MEDICARE  BENEfTTS 

1.  We  support  legislation  to  Increase  the 
minimum  Social  Security  benefit  to  at  least 
$120  a  month  and  provide  corresponding  in- 
creases at  all  Social  Security  benefit  levels. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limitation  be  amended  to  permit 
annual  earned  income  of  $3,000  a  year  with- 
out reduction  in  Social  Security  benefits. 

3  We  urge  that  the  widow's  Social  Security 
benefit  be  Increased  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
worker's  benefit. 

4.  We  favor  legislation  to  establish  mini- 
mum Social  Security  benefits  for  all  persons 
age  70  or  older  who  are  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  cash  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
program,  and  to  permit  benefits  up  to  $150 
per  month  from  other  public  and  private 
pensions  without  loss  In  their  Social  Security 
benefits. 

5.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  assure  that  all 
persons  will  be  eligible  for  Medicare  upon 
attaining  age  65. 

6.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  Include  pre- 
scription drug  costs  In  Medicare. 

7.  We  support  the  bipartisan  study  of  the 
whole  Social  Security  system  In  relation  to 
today's  economy. 

8.  We  urge  that  Social  Security  benefits  for 
men  be  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
now  used  to  determine  benefits  for  women. 

9.  We  encourage  deferment  of  retirement 
beyond  age  65  and  we  urge  Congress  to  pro- 
vide Increased  benefits  to  persons  who  con- 
tinue to  work  past  age  65. 

10.  We  urge  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment investigate  the  causes  of  Increasing 
hospital  charges  and  physicians'  fees  In  an 
effort  to  halt  the  rising  costs  of  Medicare 
and   out-of-pocket   Medicare   payments. 

11.  We  suggest  the  inclusion  of  chiropractic 
services  under  Part  B  of  Medicare. 

ADEQUATE  RETIRKMKNT  INCOME 

12.  We  urge  the  states  to  increase  pen- 
sion benefits  of  all  retired  teachers  to  at 
least  $2,400  a  year  minimum  based  on  26 
years  of  service,  with  proportional  benefits 
for  all  service  of  shorter  duration. 

13.  We  urge  adoption  of  a  national  policy 
of  (a)  the  transferability  of  public  and  pri- 
vate retirement  credits,  (b)  five-year  or  ear- 
lier vesting  or  retirement  benefits,  and  (c) 
adequate  funding. 

14.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  par- 
tial Federal  funding  to  encourage  the  states 


to  accept  the  transfer  of  out-of-state  teach- 
ing credit. 

15.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate pension  Increases  for  railroad  retirees 
and  Civil  Service  retirees. 

16.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  to 
protect  veterans,  their  dependents,  and  all 
other  older  Americans  in  their  benefits  when 
Increases  are  voted  In  Social  Security  or  pub- 
lic pensions. 

17.  Private  i)en3lon  programs  be  revised 
to  provide  annual  automatic  benefit  in- 
creases tied  to  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 

18.  We  urge  more  effective  enforcement 
of  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  passed  by  the 
90th  Congress,  and  expansion  of  Its  provi- 
sions to  assure  those  over  age  65  who  want 
to  work,  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT 

19.  We  urge  that  the  entire  economic  com- 
munity of  the  nation  contribute  to  the  fi- 
nancial Improvement  of  needy  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

20.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  permit  per- 
sons age  65  and  over  to  deduct  all  unreim- 
bursed expetues  for  drugs  and  other  medi- 
cal expenditures  from  their  Federal  Income 
taxes. 

21.  We  believe  that  single  persons  over  age 
65  with  incomes  up  to  $3,500  a  year,  and 
married  couples  over  age  65  with  Incomes 
up  to  $6,000  a  year,  should  be  exempt  from 
paying  a  Federal  personal  income  tax. 

22.  We  urge  that  Congress  adjust  the  re- 
tirement income  credit  base  to  correspond 
with  the  current  Social  Security  maximum 
payment. 

23.  We  urge  the  states  to  provide  a  home- 
stead exemption  for  persons  over  65  in  order 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  steadily  rising  prop- 
erty taxes  and  enable  retirees  to  maintain 
their  own  homes. 

24.  We  urge  that  under  the  Federal  Estate 
Tax,  the  present  50  per  cent  limitation  be 
replaced  by  an  unlimited  marital  deduction 
which  would  make  transfers  of  all  property 
between  spouses  tax  free. 

HEALTH    AND    ENVIRONMENT 

25.  We  support  the  principle  of  preventive 
care  to  promote  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  older  persons. 

26.  We  urge  the  immediate  development 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  of  a  national  program  which  will 
guarantee  aU  older  persons  the  right  to  qual- 
ity medical  and  health  oare  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

27.  We  urge  that  the  Administration  effec- 
tively implement  Its  commitment  to  alleviate 
the  problem  of  Inadequate  nutrition  which 
exists,  to  varying  degrees,  in  all  strata  of  our 
society,  but  particularly  among  the  elderly. 

28.  We  urge  a  coordinated  national  attack 
on  the  critical  problems  of  water,  air,  and 
noise  pollution  and  the  wasteful  destruc- 
tion of  our  natural  surroundings. 

29.  We  urge  that  all  Federal  functions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  environment  be  oomblned 
Into  a  single  department. 

30.  We  urge  effective  implementation  and 
strict  enforcement  of  criminal  laws,  and  en- 
actment of  new  ones  where  necessary,  in 
order  to  reverse  the  rising  tide  of  criminal 
activity,  including  that  which  particularly 
affects  the  person  and  property  of  older 
Americans. 

31.  We  urge  that  all  Federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  give  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  older  persons  with  respect  to  the 
cost,  availability,  sultablUty,  and  proximity 
of  public  transportation. 

32.  We  urge  that  the  announced  national 
housing  goal  Include  appropriate  emphasis 
on  the  provision  of  adequate,  reasonably 
priced  housing  for  all  older  Americans. 

33.  We  urge  that  administrators  of  the 
Model  Cities  Program  continue  their  efforts 
to  Identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  older 
citizens  living  within  or  affected  by  Model 
Cities  projects. 


ADMINISTRATION    ON    AGIMa 

34.  We  urge  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
policies,  procedures,  programs  and  resources 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  Its  effectiveness  in  carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  Congress  as  defined  in 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  as  amended. 

35.  We  respectfully  request  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging  to  include  representatives 
of  the  major  national  organizations  of  older 
persons  and  qualified  Individual  older  per- 
sons in  the  Initial  and  all  subsequent  plan- 
ning and  poUcynu-king  for  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 

36.  We  iirge  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
including  those  set  forth  in  the  1969  Amend- 
ments. 

37.  We  urge  the  Immediate  development 
of  a  national  philosophy  on  aging  and  the 
older  American. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

38.  We  support  legislation  to  expose  and 
restrict  all  categories  of  misrepresentation 
and  fraud  to  consximers. 

39.  We  oppose  the  adoption,  by  any  state, 
of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  in  its 
present  form. 

40.  We  urge  Immediate  state  and  Federal 
action  to  identify  and  expose  those  consumer 
frauds  and  deceptions  whose  primary  vic- 
tims are  older  Americans. 

41.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  at  the  Federal 
level  with  a  director  having  the  status  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  a  cabinet  officer. 

NATIONAL    POLICT 

42.  We  urge  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  Intensify  their  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

43.  We  urge  adoption  by  the  states  of  a 
model  Uniform  Probate  Code  to  simplify  and 
expedite  estate  administration. 

44.  We  urge  that  the  method  of  choosing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
formed. 

45.  We  support  the  right  of  persons  law- 
fully assembled  in  schools  and  other  public 
places  to  participate  in  nondenomlnational 
prayers,  and  we  also  support  continuance  of 
their  right  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States. 


A     PRACTICAL    VIEW    OF    DIRECT 
ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, much  of  the  debate  on  electoral 
college  reform  has  been  of  a  theoretical 
nature.  Those  who  advocate  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  have  relied 
very  strongly  on  sloganeering  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  direct 
election  should  be  adopted.  This  sim- 
plistic approach  to  the  serious  matter  of 
changing  the  manner  in  which  we  elect 
our  President  has  obscured  many  prac- 
tical considerations  to  which  Congress 
must  address  itself.  The  effect  of  direct 
election  on  our  two-party  tradition,  on 
our  federal  system,  on  the  manner  in 
which  campaigns  and  elections  are  con- 
ducted are  only  a  few  of  these  practical 
considerations.  An  editorial  published 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  29, 
1970,  underscored  several  of  the  practical 
difficulties  involved  with  the  proposal  for 
direct  popular  election. 

The  editorial  cautioned: 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  direct 
election  In  1968.  when  the  difference  between 
two  candidates  was  seven-tenths  of  a  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote,  or  in  1960.  when  the 
difference  was  two-tenths  of  a  percent,  or 
less   than    120,000   votes   nationwide?    It   Is 
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scarcely  difficult  to  Imagine  the 
national  recount,  or  an  election 
final  decision  came  down  to  the  1 
ing  precincts  of  Cook  Coxmty.  Th 
ing  but  a  recipe  for  strife,  unce: 
bitterness,  for  results  at  least  as 
tbo«e  conceivable  under  the  pres' 
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In  conclusion  the  editorial  ^d: 
Direct  election  has  Its  own  canslderable 
potential  for  mischief,  and  If  th^  nation  Is 
given  an  all-or-nothing  choice  bftween  di- 
rect election  and  no  change,  It  irlU  be  far 
wiser  to  stick  to  the  devil  It  knjows. 


ous  con- 
"Lost  in 
Record. 
editorial 
was  or- 

RD. 
29.  1970) 


I  hope  the  Senate  follows  |thls  wise 
advice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  un 
sent  that  this  editorial,  entitle 
Theorizing"  be  printed  In   th 

There  being  no  objection,  th 

entitled  "Lost  in  Theorizing. 

dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  A; 

Lost  m  THXoaxziNG 

Direct  election  of  the  President  la  one  of 
those  cozy  Ideas,  warm  and  soft  and  virtuous 
beloved  by  civics  teachers  and  all  the  best 
people.  What  with  an  amendmept  already 
passed  by  the  House  and  approved  last  week 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit^.  It  very 
well  may  be  written  Into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Unless,  that  Is,  the  full 
Senate  wakes  up  enough  to  recognize  how  It 
would  operate  In  the  real  world. 

The  current  fervor  over  electoral  reform 
has  produced  a  field-day  for  the  armchair 
theorists.  Direct  election  was  |  obviously 
bound  to  win  any  armchair  theorizing  con- 
tast.  but  some  of  the  other  entrl^  were  In- 
structive. Our  favorite,  from  the  standpoint 
of  amusement,  was  the  Dole-Eaaeton  plan. 
Its  workings  are  too  complicated^  describe, 
but  Its  backers  argued  It  would!  guarantee 
that  a  candidate  with  a  solid  popalar  major- 
ity would  always  win  but  that  Inl  close  elec- 
tions widespread  geogn^hlcal  backing  would 
also  count.  Not  a  bad  Idea.  Indee^  an  excel- 
lent one.  but  also  a  precise  description  of  the 
effect  the  Electoral  College  alreadf  has. 

What  got  lost  In  all  this  theorlz^ig  was  the 
reason  the  fervor  over  electoral  reform  came 
up  In  the  first  place.  This,  perhafes  you  may 
recall,  was  the  possibility  of  a  Ideadlocked 
election,  which  was  prominent  In  the  1968 
campaign  because  of  the  thlrd-oarty  effort. 
If  no  candidate  receives  a  majct-lty  of  the 
electoral  vote,  the  Constltutloa  presently 
calls  for  the  House  to  elect  tha  President, 
choosing  among  the  top  three  candidates, 
voting  one  vote  per  state,  and  wlih  a  major- 
ity of  states  required  for  election.  Thus  an 
Indefinite  deadlock  Is  concelvab^,  and  un- 
questionably It  would  put  a  sevete  strain  on 
both  public  trust  In  American  Institutions 
and  the  legitimacy  of  any  eventiial  winner. 

So  It  somehow  seems  to  us.  if  to  hardly 
anyone  else,  that  the  purpose  ^f  electoral 
reform  ought  to  be  to  correct  thl^  defect.  Or 
at  least,  that  whatever  else  a  rjeform  plan 
may  do.  It  certainly  ought  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  uncertainty  and  deadlock  that 
damage  institutions  and  destroy  legitimacy 
And  It  Is  on  precisely  this  couiit  that  the 
country  Is  begging  for  trouble /f  It  opts  for 
direct  popular  election. 

What  would  have  been  the  eff*:t  of  direct 
election  In  1968.  when  the  difference  between 
the  two  candidates  was  seven-tenths  of  a  per 
cent  of  the  poptilar  vote,  or  in  I960,  when 
the  difference  was  two-tenths  of  i  percent,  or 
less  than  120.000  votes  nation  vide?  It  is 
scarcely  difficult  to  Imagine  the  need  for  a 
national  recount,  or  an  election  where  the 
final  national  decision  came  down  to  the 
late-reporting  precincts  of  Cook  Qounty.  This 
Is  nothing  but  a  recipe  for  strife,  Uncertainty 
and  bitterness,  for  results  at  leas^  as  perverse 


as  those  conceivable  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

Beyond  that,  we  simply  do  not  know  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  effects  that  might 
come  from  such  a  fundamental  change  In  our 
Institutions.  Direct  elections  might  promote 
third-party  campaigns  like  George  Wallace's, 
for  under  the  proposed  plan  a  third  party 
could  force  a  runoff  election  without  carry- 
ing a  single  state.  It  would  have  unpredicta- 
ble and  perhaps  controversial  effects  on  the 
balance  of  political  power  among  various  vot- 
ing groups  and  on  the  methods  of  political 
campaigning.  All  In  all,  there  are  a  lot  of 
unknowns  to  risk  merely  to  satisfy  the  theo- 
rists. 

We  absolutely  do  know,  by  contrast,  that 
the  present  Electoral  College  got  us  through 
the  1968  and  1960  elections  without  a  Con- 
stitutional crisis.  It  has  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  Isolating  any  need  for  a  recount  to 
states  both  close  and  crucial  to  the  outcome. 
We  know  that  Its  decisions  even  In  the  closest 
elections  have  been  accepted  by  the  electorate 
without  cavil.  Even  though  the  opportunity 
for  a  breakdown  Is  obvious,  for  that  matter, 
the  system  has  in  fact  weathered  that  danger 
time  and  again. 

It  would  be  perfectly  possible  and  emi- 
nently desirable,  of  course,  to  eliminate  the 
risk  of  a  deadlocked  election  without  junk- 
ing the  present  system.  One  proposal,  for 
example.  Is  to  have  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, with  one  vote  per  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, decide  any  election  where  no  candi- 
date receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 
A  straightforward  amendment  to  correct  the 
obvious  problems,  though,  runs  Into  opposi- 
tion from  backers  of  direct  election,  who  are 
intent  that  the  defects  In  the  present  system 
must  go  imcorrected  until  their  own  cozy 
idea  Is  enacted. 

So  be  It.  but  direct  election  has  Its  own 
considerable  potential  for  mischief,  and  If  the 
nation  is  given  an  all-or-nothing  choice  be- 
tween direct  election  and  no  change.  It  will 
be  far  wiser  to  stick  to  the  devil  it  knows. 


The  Kettle.  located  approximately  mid- 
way between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth,  Is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  state 
and  its  waters  have  been  virtually  untar- 
nished by  human  and  Industrial  wastes.  In 
addition,  the  Kettle  flows  into  the  upper 
St.  Croix,  which  already  has  been  designated 
as  a  wild  river  by  Congress. 

If  the  Kettle  were  designated  likewise.  It 
would  mean  that  its  waters  and  shoreline 
would  be  lised  almost  exclusively  by  canoe- 
ists, fishermen  and  hikers.  No  new  roadways 
could  be  constructed  in  the  area  and  a  strip 
of  land — approximately  400  feet  in  from 
either  shoreline — would  be  protected  by 
easement  or  acquired  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Any  large  campsite,  for  Instance, 
would  have  to  be  built  behind  the  400-foot 
zone.  Moreover,  under  the  Wild  Rivers  Act, 
construction  of  any  kind  within  1,300  feet 
of  the  river  Is  severely  restricted. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Interstate  high- 
way between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth. 
over  two  million  Mlnnesotans  would  be  with- 
in a  90-mlnute  drive  of  the  Kettle.  The 
nature  lovers  among  them  deserve  Its  pro- 
tection. 


MINNESOTA'S  KFTTLE  RIVER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  designating  the 
Kettle  River  in  Minnesota  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
Representative  Blatnik  has  introduced 
a  companion  bill  in  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  action  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  two  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  Minnesota. 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  says: 

Congress  should  act  favorably  on  a  move 
by  two  Mlnnesotans  to  Include  the  Kettle 
River  In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers System. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  says: 

Sen.  Mondale  and  Rep.  Blatnik  are  spon- 
soring bills  in  Congress  to  keep  the  Kettle 
unspoiled  by  including  it  in  a  national  sys- 
tem of  wild  and  scenic  rivers  .  .  .  Tlie 
Mondale-Blatnik  proposal  seems  to  us  an 
attractive  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaxsnviNO  thx  Kkitlx 

Congress  should  act  favorably  on  a  move 
by  two  Mlnnesotans  to  Include  the  Kettle 
River  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  Companion  bills  seeking  to  preserve 
the  river  have  been  introduced  by  Sen.  Wal- 
ter Mondale  and  Rep.  John  Blatnik. 


Another  Wiu>  Rnrea  fob  Minnesota 

For  years,  the  Kettle  River  In  northern 
Minnesota  has  been  regarded  by  canoeists  as 
challenging  and  by  outdoor  enthusiasts  as 
enjoyable.  It  Is  underdeveloped  and  pictur- 
esque; it  has  exciting  rapids,  lazy  sections, 
good  fishing:  there  are  interesting  geological 
formations  along  the  banks. 

Sen.  Mondale  and  Rep.  Blatnik  are  spon- 
soring bills  In  Congress  to  keep  the  Kettle 
unspoiled  by  Including  It  In  a  national  sys- 
tem of  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 

This  makes  good  sense  from  the  Minnesota 
viewpoint.  The  state  has  designated  the 
Kettle  as  a  canoe  route.  The  Kettle  would 
complement  the  St.  Croix,  already  part  of 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  system,  which 
so  far  includes  only  eight  rivers.  The  Kettle, 
which  flows  into  the  St.  Croix  near  Pine 
City,  could  help  relieve  possible  future 
crowding  on  that  river.  Also,  the  Kettle  Is 
largely  undeveloped — only  17  homes  are  lo- 
cated on  its  banks — and  half  the  shoreline 
already  Is  publicly  held. 

Prom  the  national  vantage  point,  though, 
the  proposal  might  be  viewed  differently. 
Money  has  yet  to  be  appropriated  to  buy  land 
along  six  of  the  eight  rivers  already  desig- 
nated as  part  of  the  national  system.  And,  at 
least  technically,  another  16  streams  marked 
in  1969  for  Interior  Department  study  as 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  would  take  precedence 
over  the  Kettle. 

The  Mondale-Blatnik  proposal  seems  to  us 
an  attractive  one.  If  Congress  doesn't  act  on 
It,  why  cant  Minnesota  take  the  Initiative 
and — beyond  designating  canoe  routes — be- 
gin forming  Its  own  system  of  wild  and  scen- 
ic rivers?  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  state 
must  await  federal  action  to  protect  Min- 
nesota streams  such  as  the  Kettle  from  de- 
velopment. 


BETTER  SECRETARIES  MEAN 
BETTER  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  "Better 
Secretaries  Mean  Better  Business"  was 
the  theme  of  the  19th  consecutive  an- 
nual Secretaries  Week.  April  ia-25,  1970. 

Governors  and  mayors  throughout  the 
United  States  officially  proclaimed  Sec- 
retaries Week,  and  their  coimterparts  in 
Canada  did  the  same.  For  the  seventh 
straight  year,  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  undertook  Secretaries  Week 
as  a  public  service  project,  and  blllboarda 
were    made    available    throughout    the 
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coimtry.  Msuiy  chambers  of  commerce 
also  observed  Secretaries  Week,  and  serv- 
ice clubs  such  as  Rotary,  Lions,  and  Ki- 
wanis  invited  secretaries  to  participate  In 
special  programs. 

The  purpose  of  Secretaries  Week  is  to 
bring  recognition  to  secretaries  for  the 
vital  role  they  play  in  business,  industry, 
education,  government,  and  the  profes- 
sions. Secretaries  Week  was  originated 
in  1952  by  the  National  Secretaries  As- 
sociation— International — in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
to  draw  attention  to  the  secretary's 
contribution  to  the  educational,  profes- 
sional, and  civic  growth  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  also  serves  to  remind  secretaries 
of  their  responsibilities  to  their  employers 
and  to  their  profession.  Many  secretaries 
also  participate  in  secretarial  seminars. 

Miss  Bertha  J.  Stronach.  CPS,  NSA's 
international  president,  who  Is  secretary 
and  senior  staff  assistant  to  L.  M.  Collins, 
manager  of  educational  marketing  pro- 
grams, IBM,  New  York,  said  that  NSA 
would  be  devoting  some  soul  searching 
to  the  present  and  future  respect  from 
superiors,  colleagues,  and  subordinates 
that  secretaries  can  only  command 
through  performance. 

NSA's  own  research  indicates  that 
about  1,300,000  office  employees  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  shorthand  and  transcrip- 
tion duties  to  the  "think"  demands  of 
secretarial  responsibility.  Of  these,  about 
11  percent  have  a  work  environment  de- 
scribed in  the  association's  own  definition 
of  a  secretary: 

A  secretary  shall  be  defined  as  an  execu- 
tive assistant  who  possesses  a  mastery  of 
office  skills,  who  demonstrates  the  ablUty  to 
assume  responsibility  without  direct  super- 
vision, who  exercises  initiative  and  judgment, 
and  who  makes  decisions  within  the  scope 
of  assigned  authority. 

According  to  Miss  Stronach,  the  re- 
sponsibility, initiative,  judgment,  and 
decisionmaking  factors  will  be  increas- 
ingly what  management  seeks  in  the  sup- 
port function  of  a  secretary. 

The  NSA  president  states: 

Secretaries  will  accompany  the  faster 
growth  trend  In  service  Industries  over  pro- 
duction industries.  The  trend  as  well  toward 
a  four-day  working  week  seems  inevitable 
and  it  would  appear  that  by  1980,  secretaries, 
as  well  as  workers  in  all  fields  of  endeavor 
In  the  United  States,  will  be  clocking  a  28-32 
hour  week  as  compared  with  the  present 
3S-40  hours.  We  predict,  however,  that  this 
will  be  a  paper  arrangement  and  when  a  job 
needs  to  be  done  beyond  the  four  days,  the 
secretary  as  always  will  be  there  to  do  it.  Just 
as  the  executive  Is. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  act  on  the  joint  resolution  fS.J. 
Res.  101),  which  I  introduced  last  year, 
in  time  for  the  20th  annual  Secretaries 
Week  in  1971.  An  annual  observance  of 
National  Secretaries  Week  draws  to  the 
profession  well-deserved  attention.  We 
have  a  shortage  of  secretarial  talent  in 
this  country,  and  we  need  to  encourage 
young  people  to  enter  the  profession. 

Majiy  activities  are  conducted  by  the 
National  Secretaries  Associmtion  now 
and  are  available  to  members  and  non- 
members  alike.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  they  be  continued,  and  expanded. 


Many  young  people  facing  a  career  choice 
do  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  wide  vari- 
ety of  experience  and  responsibility  that 
can  be  open  to  them  in  a  secretarial 
career.  In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Senate  note  the  value  of  this  most 
worthwhile  career  and  its  own  indebted- 
ness to  those  serving  them  in  a  secretarial 
capacity. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  LEADERSHIP— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOLD- 
WATER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  I  made  before 
the  Nashua,  N  JI.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  May  5, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REMAaKS  BY  Senator  Barbt  Ooldwatks 

As  we  might  have  expected.  President 
Nixon's  courageous  action  in  Cambodia  has 
been  met  with  weeping  and  walling  from 
spokesmen  for  the  political  left.  These  are 
the  same  ones  who  wring  their  hands  every 
time  this  nation  shows  that  It  will  not  roll 
over  and  play  dead  In  the  face  of  bold  power 
moves  by  International   Communism. 

This  mixed  bag  of  liberals  and  leftists  Just 
can't  get  over  the  fact  that  their  theories  and 
policies  were  soundly  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  1968  and  they  throw  a  temper 
tantrum  every  time  they  don't  get  their  way. 

They  think  they  can  bully 'the  President, 
and  the  solid  majority  that  supports  his  ef- 
forts to  disengage  with  honor,  by  making 
threats  to  shut  down  our  great  institutions 
of  learning. 

In  the  Congress,  their  adherents  rush  for- 
ward with  all  sorts  of  resolutions.  Resolu- 
tions to  repeal  resolutions  are  before  us,  as 
well  as  resolutions  that  would  substitute  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  for  tha.t  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

What  this  all  bolls  down  to  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  fundamental  role  of  the 
President  in  planning  and  conducting  the 
military  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States. 

What  the  new  isolationists  are  telling  tis 
is  that  they  should  have  the  pre-eminent  role 
under  the  Constitution  for  the  determina- 
tion of  our  military  and  foreign  policies. 
Of  course,  this  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  steer  a  course  of  closing  its 
eyes  whenever  and  wherever  the  forces  of 
Communism  Intervened  in  a  new  country 
or  area  of  the  world. 

Por  example,  no  howls  of  regret  poured 
out  when  Hanoi  moved  40,000  men  Into  Cam- 
bodia in  progressively  more  violent  attacks 
against  a  neutral  people. 

Tet  when  President  Nixon  takes  the  hon- 
orable and  sensible  step  of  trying  to  protect 
the  435,000  American  troops  remaining  in 
South  Vietnam  by  disrupting  the  Conununist 
staging  ground  and  supply  bases  In  that 
same  country,  the  full  fury  of  the  liberal 
forces  was  unleashed. 

No  matter  that  the  President's  action  will 
likely  set  back  Hanoi's  schemes  of  conquest 
in  a  major  way.  No  matter  that  the  drive 
against  Communist  supply  areas  will  stand 
an  excellent  chance  of  making  good  the 
Administration's  announced  go€d  of  with- 
drawing 150,000  American  men  during  the 
next  12  months  since  it  will  enable  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  be  In  a  better  position  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

No.  the  President's  detractors  would  have 
us  substitute  their  judgment  for  his.  They 
would  take  over  the  reins  of  determining 


where  and  when  each  new  military  action 
by  the  United  States  should  take  place. 

Under  f^ieir  concept  of  the  Constitution, 
the  conduct  of  American  military  operations 
would  be  turned  over  to  them  for  decision. 
When  they  decide  that  too  many  American 
troops  are  engaged,  or  that  the  geog^phy 
la  not  to  their  liking,  or  that  our  action 
might  offend  Red  China,  or  of  all  things, 
Russia,  then  their  determination  Is  supposed 
to  prevail. 

Well,  it  is  high  time  someone  let  them 
know  that  this  is  simply  not  the  way  our 
republic  Is  set  up.  Por  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  has  become  clear  in  Constitutional  law, 
it  is  that  the  Constitution  does  not  de- 
posit with  Congress  the  primary  powers  over 
the  conduct  of  American  military  actions. 
While  it  Is  true  that  Congress  possesses 
enumerated  powers  which  include  authority 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  and  to  declare  war, 
these  powers  have  never  been  construed  to 
curb  or  cripple  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  field  of  military  and  interna- 
tional affairs. 

First,  the  critics  who  undermine  the  Pres- 
ident's right  to  leadership  would  do  well 
to  take  a  lesson  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
on  March  7,  1800,  when  he  was  still  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
this  great  architect  and  interpreter  of  Amer- 
ican Constitutional  doctrines  said  that  "the 
President  Is  the  sole  organ  of  the  Nation 
In  Its  external  relations  and  its  sole  repre- 
sentative with  foreign  powers." 

The  primacy  of  the  President  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  nation  In  conducting  for- 
eign relations  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1936.  In  the  famous  Curias-Wright 
decision,  the  nation's  highest  tribunal  de- 
clared that  the  power  of  the  President  as 
the  sole  organ  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  field  of  International  relations  is  "a 
power  which  does  not  require  as  a  basis  for 
this  exercise  an  act  of  Congress   .  .   ." 

Second,  the  President's  decision  to  send 
American  forces  into  Cambodia  is  unques- 
tionably backed  by  his  authority  to  act  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  This  function  is  speUed 
out  very  clearly  in  Article  n.  Section  2,  of 
the  Constitution. 

Third,  the  President  Is  «uK>orted  In  his 
action  by  the  broad  authority  which  has  been 
grsinted  to  him  under  the  first  sentence  of 
Article  n  of  the  Constitution.  This  provision 
declares  that  "the  executive  Power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America." 

The  meaning  of  this  clause  Is  that  the 
Constitution  has  vested  In  the  President  all 
the  executive  powers  of  a  sovereign  nation, 
Including  the  capacity  to  form  important 
policy  Independent  of  direction  by  Congress. 
This  holds  true  even  though  his  action. 
In  its  consequences,  might  limit  the  power 
of  Congress  to  change  things  around.  In  the 
words  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  "the  Executive 
In  the  exercise  of  its  Constitutional  powers, 
may  establish  an  antecedent  state  of 
things  .  .  ." 

Fourth.  It  Is  pertinent  to  consider  an- 
other pro-^lon  of  Article  H  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  Is  section  3.  which  places  upon 
the  President,  and  the  President  alone,  the 
duty  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed." 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  laws  of  the  land 
Include  treaty  law  and  International  law. 
And  there  Is  strong  authority  far  the  proposi- 
tion that  It  is  the  President  himself  who  may 
make  his  own  reading  of  International  law. 
Both  the  Supreme  Court,  In  Cunningham 
V.  N eagle,  and  Professor  Corwln,  who  Is  of- 
ten noted  as  the  nation's  top  Constitution- 
al scholar,  indicate  that  the  President  may 
determine  and  enforce  the  rights,  duties,  and 
obligations  growing  out  of  our  international 
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relations  wltbout  awaiting  actio: 
Congress  or  by  tbe  Courts. 

But  It  iB  the  verdict  of  hlatbry  which 
stands  as  tbe  best  proof  that  the!  principles 
I  have  set  forth  really  mean  what  I  have  said 
they  do.  It  may  surprise  some  of  Tou,  but  It 
Is  an  unchallenged  fact  that  slncf  the  Oon- 
stltuUon  was  adopted  there  have  been  nearly 
140  armed  Incidents  In  which  thel  President, 
without  any  prior  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion, and  without  any  declaration  of  war. 
has  ordered  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Statee  to  take  action  or  maintain  a  military 
stance  abro€td. 

While  many  of  these  actions  Inlvolved  the 
protection  of  American  property  oJ  American 
citizens  in  foreign  lands,  a  greet  many  of 
these  incidents  have  been  conci'ned  with 
the  general  defense  of  the  United  Stotes  or 
the  protection  of  some  national  security 
Interest.  J 

The  practical  reasons  for  the  development 
of  this  situation  are  easy  to  rekignlze.  It 
was  John  Jay.  the  first  Chief  Jus^tlce  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  obser-ed  li^  the  FeA- 
eralist  that  the  executive  possess**  great  In- 
herent strengths  In  hla  direction  hi  matters 
affecting  our  international  affairs]  These  in- 
clude the  unity  of  the  office,  the  capacity  for 
secrecy  and  speed,  and  superior  jsources  of 
Information.  If  these  words  were  true  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  how  much  more  are 
they  relevant  to  the  breath-taking  tempo  of 
history  In  this  Twentieth  Centur 

The    only    alternative    that    Is 
chaos — chaos  accompanied  by  t 
of  America's  ability  to  act  In  w^rld  affairs 
If    the    Isolationist    theories    of    those    who 
would  undermine  the  authority  o<  the  Presi- 
dent should  ever  prevail,  we 
country's  role  of  world  leadersh 
And  with  It.  maybe  the  whole 
too. 
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offered    Is 
paralysis 


kiss  this 
good-by. 

Id  will  go. 


ONS 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  La- 
bor-HEW  recently  completed!  hearings 
on  H.R.  16916.  the  1971  education  appro- 
priation biU.  and  is  now  undertaking  the 
difficult  task  of  developing  its  recommen- 
dations. 

This  subcommittee,  imderlthe  able 
guidance  of  its  chairman,  thp  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MagHtison).  is 
taking  early  action  on  education  appro- 
priations this  year,  and  in  si  doing  is 
rendering  a  great  service  to  [American 
education. 

I  recently  submitted  a  statmfent  to  the 
subcommittee  in  support  of  increased  ap- 
propriations for  education.  W^ile  urging 
the  subcommittee  to  work  toward  full 
funding  of  all  education  progrims,  I  em- 
phasized several  activities  for  which  I 
believe  added  funds  simply  myst  be  pro- 
vided In  fiscal  1971  if  we  are  to  feven  begin 
to  meet  our  commitment  to  the  children 
of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  I  that  my 
statement  to  the  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  prin^d  in  the 
RzcoRS,  as  follows : 
STATKMxirr  BT  Waltzb  p.   Mokd^e 

LABom-H.E.W.    Appkopriatons 

Ann.  37.  1970 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  or 
mlttee:  I  am  honored  to  have  this 
nlty  to  present  my  views  on  th< 
education  appropriations  bill.  Th« 


the  state- 


TO     TttZ 

[k^MMITTEX. 


the  Com- 

opportu- 

flscal  1971 

Committee 


Is  to  be  conunended  for  Its  expeditious  action 
on  the  1971  education  appropriations  bill  and 
for  Its  Imaginative  response  to  the  dilemma 
faced  during  the  1970  fiscal  year  by  school 
districts  uncertain  of  the  Federal  support 
upon  which  they  could  depend.  Your  early 
action  on  education  appropriations  will 
minimize  the  most  serious  shortcoming  of 
Federal  education  programs — uncertain  and 
late  funding.  Educators  will  now  be  able  to 
plan  for  the  1970-1971  school  year  with  the 
assurance  and  foresight  which  comes  with 
knowing  the  level  of  Federal  support  which 
win  be  available  In  the  year  to  come.  The 
real  beneficiaries  of  this  improved  plarmlng 
will  be,  of  course,  the  millions  oT  children 
served  by  Federally  supported  education 
programs. 

While  I  will  make  some  recommendations 
concerning  five  programs  which  I  consider 
seriously  under-funded  in  the  House  bill. 
I  would  like  to  place  primary  emphasis  upon 
my  general  conviction  that  education  pro- 
grams are  sound  Investments  in  the  quality 
of  American  life.  I  believe,  as  I  stated  before 
this  Committee  when  I  testified  last  year  on 
the  1970  appropriations  bill,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  Invest  heavily 
in  the  children  of  this  country  Pull  funding 
for  vitaJ  education  programs  is  the  place  to 
begin. 

My  plea  is  for  a  major  Federal  response  to 
the  financial  crisis  facing  American  educa- 
tion at  all  levels  and  a  realization  that  qual- 
ity education  is  truly  an  investment — and 
not  an  expense  or  a  drain  on  the  economy. 
I  know  that  some  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  this  effort — that  this  would  be  infla- 
tionary. I  disagree,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fiscal  constraints  we  are  facing  as  a  nation, 
but  I  believe  that  we  are  in  danger  of  react- 
ing to  these  constraints  Inappropriately — in 
a  manner  which  falls  to  refiect  the  over-rtd- 
ing  himian  needs  of  a  nation  in  social 
turmoil. 

In  my  earlier  statement  on  the  1970  bill, 
I  emphasized  two  major  concerns.  One  was 
late  funding,  and  your  Committee  has  taken 
admirable  action  to  relieve  this  problem.  My 
second  concern  was  the  authorization-appro- 
priation gap  In  education  programs.  I  ask 
that  the  Committee  do  everything  possible  to 
close  this  authorization-appropriation  gap  In 
the  fiscal  1971  budget. 

Despite  some  concerted  efforts  on  behalf 
of  America's  educators  to  persuade  us  to 
provide  funds  for  quality  education,  we  In 
the  Congress — and  the  leadership  In  the  Ad- 
mlnistratiqn — perpetuate  a  major  gap  be- 
tween authJiAzatlon  and  appropriation  .  .  . 
between  recognized  need  and  actual  dollar 
support  .  .  .  between  promise  and  delivery. 
I  believe  that  we  must  remove  this  major 
shortcoming  of  the  Federal  government's 
effort  In  support  of  education.  We  must  not 
continue  oiir  practice  of  funding  education 
at  less  than  forty  percent  of  authorization 
while  we  fund  space  exploration  and  military 
procurement  at  levels  very  close  to  full  au- 
thorization. By  doing  so.  we  reveal  to  the 
nation — and  particularly  to  our  young  peo- 
ple— a  terribly  distorted  sense  of  national 
priorities. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Committee's  at- 
tention to  five  programs  which  I  consider 
particularly  in  need  of  more  funds  than  the 
House  bill  provides; 

xnxz  I  or  the  elementart  and  secondary 

EDUCATION      ACT 

The  tl.S  billion  provided  In  the  House  bill 
falls  far  short  of  the  Title  I  maximum  en- 
titlement of  M.2  billion  for  fiscal  1971.  While 
the  House  fig\U'e  represents  a  12  percent  In- 
crease over  the  fiscal  1970  appropriation,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  added  funds  will 
be  consumed  by  Increased  salaries  and  In- 
structional materials  costs.  Little  new  fund- 
ing  will   be  available   for   new  or   Improved 


program    Initiatives    lor    the    disadvantaged 
children  who  need  this  help  so  desperately. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  provide  a  major  Increase  In  the 
ESEA  Title  I  program. 

TITLE  Vin  OF  THE  ELEMENTART  AND  SECONDARY 
XDt7CATION      ACT 

The  98  million  provided  by  the  House  for 
the  Dropout  Prevention  program  falls  $7 
million  short  of  the  Administration's  budget 
request.  This  figure  will  provide  only  for  a 
continuation  of  existing  programs  and  will 
again  this  year  prevent  a  concerted  attack 
on  our  nation's  tragic  neglect  of  the  school 
dropout — a  neglect  which  holds  frightening 
social  Implications  which  we  simply  cannot 
Ignore  indefinitely. 

Many  excellent  dropout  prevention  pro- 
posals. Including  one  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Indian  students  In  my  State  of 
Minnesota,  have  gone  un-funded — and  will 
continue  to  do  so — unless  the  Senate  In- 
creases the  House  figure. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  fund  the  Dropout 
Prevention  program  at  Its  full  1971  authori- 
zation level  of  930  million. 

BILINGUAL    EDUCATION 

The  Congress  recently  established  the 
1971  authorization  for  bilingual  education 
at  $80  million.  This  estimate  of  need  stands 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Administration's 
1971  request  for  921,250.000  and  the  House 
figure  of  925  million. 

Title  vn  of  ESEA,  providing  special  bi- 
lingual education  programs  for  school  chil- 
dren with  limited  English-speaking  ability, 
resulted  in  large  part  from  the  tireless  efforts 
of  the  dlstlngiUshed  Senator  from  Texas, 
The  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  Join  him  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  this  approach  to  education — 
an  approach  which  Is  sensitive  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  to  the  culture  of  millions 
of  Americans  for  whom  traditional  ap- 
proaches have  been  Inappropriate. 

Bilingual  education,  based  upon  an  ap- 
proach to  education  In  which  the  indigenous 
native  tongue  is  used  as  a  teaching  medium 
to  assure  acquisition  and  mastery  of  the 
content  while  English  is  still  being  mastered 
as  a  vehicle  of  instruction,  has  demonstrated 
Its  effectiveness.  Yet.  It  has  never  been  ade- 
quately funded.  In  fact,  appropriations  to 
date  have  enabled  the  Office  of  Education  to 
fund  only  a  fraction  of  the  program  appli- 
cations submitted.  The  needs  of  more  than 
three  million  children  have  yet  to  be  met 
by  appropriate  bilingual  education  ap- 
proaches. 

In  view  of  the  millions  of  dollars  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  annually  to  teach  languages 
in  the  foreign  service,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  other  agencies  and  departments,  I  do  not 
believe  It  is  unrealistic  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  help  American  children  who  speak 
the  same  languages  natively — and  suffer 
severe  educational  handicaps  as  a  result. 

Two  higher  education  programs  have  been 
terribly  underfunded  in  the  House  bill : 

EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITY    GRANTS 

I  am  particularly  distressed  at  the  House's 
action  in  reducing  what  I  consider  an  al- 
ready inadequate  Administration  request  for 
EOO  funds  of  9185.6  milUon  by  917.9  million. 
The  resultant  appropriation  of  916.7  million 
will  provide  for  the  same  number  of  first 
year  grants  as  were  provided  for  In  the  1970 
budget.  I  believe  that  we  must  fulfill  our 
commitment  to  the  growing  number  of  tal- 
ented but  financially  needy  young  people 
dependent  upon  this  grant  program.  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  fully  fund  the  9278  million 
authorization  (9170  million  In  new  author- 
ity, 9108  million  needed  for  continuation 
grants)   for  the  EOO  program  in  fiscal  1971. 
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Between  600.000  and  one  million  education- 
ally qualified  high  school  graduates  are  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  start  college  each 
year  simply  because  they  lack  the  ability  to 
keep  pace  with  rapidly  rising  costs  of  higher 
education.  Our  nation  cannot  tolerate  this 
tragic  waste  of  human  ptotentlal.  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  help  meet  this  need, 
and  I  urge  full  funding  of  their  necessary, 
yet,  modest,  authorization. 

COLLEGE     WORK     STUDY     AND     COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

The  House  bill  merely  meets  the  Adminis- 
tration's inadequate  9160  million  budget  re- 
quest for  these  programs  so  vital  to  the  low 
income  student.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  meet  its  obligation  to  this  group  of 
students,  and  to  the  nation's  future,  by  fully 
funding  these  programs  at  their  1971  com- 
bined authorization  level  of  9330,750.000. 

OTHER    PROGRAM    NEEDS 

While  I  have  focused  upon  a  few  areas 
which  I  consider  particularly  critical  in  the 
1971  budget,  by  no  means  do  I  believe  that 
we  are  meeting  our  funding  commitments  to 
other  vital  programs. 

During  the  recent  consideration  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1969.  I  proposed  authorization 
increases  for  several  key  programs.  These 
included  Tltlee  I,  n.  ni.  V,  VI.  VH  and  VIII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  EVlucatlon 
Act.  along  with  several  Titles  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act. 

I  did  not  propose  these  authorization  in- 
creases lightly.  I  did  so  with  tbe  intention  of 
working  toward  full  funding  of  each  and 
every  one  of  these  important  programs. 

We  still  face  unmet  needs  in  the  extent 
and  quality  of  library  and  audio-visual  ma- 
terials. In  support  of  Innovative  program* 
and  guidance  services.  In  educational  re- 
search and  development,  in  strengthening 
State  Departments  of  Education,  In  services 
for  the  handicapped,  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  in  assistance  to  our  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  work  toward 
full  funding  of  all  education  programs  as 
a  necessary  investment  in  the  future  of  our 
nation  and  its  young  people.  We  can  afford 
to  do  no  less. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  INDOCHINA 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
2,  1970.  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and  I  sub- 
mitted Senate  Resolution  383,  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
for  an  Indochina  conference.  Since  the 
submission  of  the  resolution.  12  other 
Senators  have  Joined  us  as  cosponsors. 

When  the  resolution  was  submitted,  I 
said; 

The  clear  choice  in  Indochina  is  between 
area  political  settlement  and  area  military 
conflict.  An  Independent  settlement  for  one 
part  of  the  area  alone  will  ultimately  disin- 
tegrate, just  as  has  begun  to  occur  with  the 
fragile  Laotian  neutrality  established  In 
1962. 

Area  political  settlement  must  be  negoti- 
ated, rather  than  sought  by  military  means. 

Yesterday,  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Thant,  also 
called  for  an  international  conference  to 
seek  peace  in  Indochina.  In  making  this 
request  he  considered  it  "an  indispensa- 
ble step  of  the  utmost  urgency."  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  "all  who  seek  peace  and 
justice  should  support  such  a  move." 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Thant  is  cor- 
rect In  this  suggestion,  and  I  again  ex- 


press my  support  for  seeking  a  political 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Indochina 
rather  than  widening  the  war  through 
military  operations. 

An  article  entitled  "Thant  Makes  Ap- 
peal for  Urgent  International  Confer- 
ence to  Seek  Peaceful  Settlement  of  In- 
dochina War,"  published  in  today's  New 
York  Times  sets  forth  in  more  detail  the 
thinking  and  reasoning  of  Secretary 
Oeneral  Thant.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thant  Makes  Appeal  for  Urgent  Interna- 
tional CONPERENCR  TO  SEEK  PEACETUL  SCT- 

tlkment  of  Indochina  War 

(By  Sam  Pope  Brewer) 

United  Nations,  N.Y..  May  5.— Secretary 
General  Thant  made  a  worldwide  appeal  to- 
day for  an  international  meeting  to  seek 
peace  in  Indochina. 

He  called  such  a  conference  "an  Indispens- 
able step  of  the  utmost  urgency,"  and  con- 
cluded, "all  who  seek  peace  and  Justice 
should  support  such  a  move." 

The  Secretary  General  recalled  that  he  had 
consistently  said  for  several  years  that  no 
peace  could  come  to  Vietnam  and  Its  neigh- 
bors in  Indochina  through  military  action. 

As  tbe  text  of  Mr.  Thant's  statement  was 
distributed  here,  he  delivered  It  orally  over 
the  United  Nations  television  and  radio 
hookup.  At  least  18  countries  took  It  throtigh 
satellite  transmission  for  live  television  show- 
ing, the  secretariat  reported.  Those  did  not 
Include  the  Soviet  Union. 

NO    DECISIVE    U.N.     ROLE 

Mr.  Thant  noted  that  the  United  Nations 
had  "not  been  In  a  p>osltlon  so  far  to  play  a 
decisive  role  in  bringing  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict." He  said  this  was  partly  because  several 
of  the  parties  involved — he  apparently  meant 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  the  Vletcong 
and  Communist  China — were  not  member 
states.  Another  reason,  he  said,  is  that  many 
members  "including  some  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council,  were  not  in  favor 
of  United  Nations  Involvement." 

The  principal  opponent  of  such  discussion 
In  the  Council  has  been  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

"I  fear  that.  If  the  parties  envolved  do  not 
take  urgent,  decisive  and  courageous  meas- 
ures toward  peace,  it  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  end  a  war  which  constitutes  a 
threat  not  only  for  the  peoples  of  Indochina 
but  for  tbe  whole  of  mankind."  Mr.  Thant 
said. 

Colncidentally  with  Mr.  Thant's  statement, 
the  United  States  made  public  the  text  of  a 
letter  to  the  Security  Council  reporting  the 
United  States  action  In  Cambodia  and  the 
reasons  for  It.  The  United  States  representa- 
tive. Charles  W.  Yost,  who  presented  the  let- 
ter today  to  Jack  Kosclusko-Morlzet  of 
Prance,  president  of  the  (Council,  asked  for 
Its  circulation  to  all  Council  members. 

Similar  letters  were  presented  on  Feb.  7 
and  27,  1965.  to  explain  American  armed  ac- 
tion In  South  Vietnam.  They  required  no 
(Council  action. 

thant    BRIEFED    ON    LETTER 

Mr.  Yost  called  on  Mr.  Thant  yesterday 
and  advised  him  of  the  gist  of  the  letter. 

It  started  by  accusing  North  Vietnam  of 
aggression  and  described  the  sending  of 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
Into  Cambodia  as  "appropriate  measures  of 
collective  self-defense  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  of  America." 

It  was  basically  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
given  by  President  Nixon  on  Tuesday,  with 
quotes  from  Mr.  Nixon  on  preventing  the 
use  of  Cambodia  as  a  "springboard  for  at- 


tacks" by  North  Vietnam  and  on  "ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  winning  the  jtist 
peace  we  all  desire." 

Mr.  Yost  assured  the  Council :  "The  United 
States  wishes  to  reiterate  its  continued  re- 
spect for  the  sovereignty.  Independence, 
neutrality  and  territorial  Integrity  of  Cam- 
bodia." 

Mr.  Thant's  statement  began:  "For  many 
years  I  have  expressed  my  belief  that  military 
methods  would  not  bring  about  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem  and  I  have 
always  stated  that  the  only  sensible  objec- 
tive was  to  return  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1954  Geneva  agreement." 

Those  agreements  ended  eight  years  of 
fighting  between  France  and  her  former 
colonies  in  Indochina.  They  provided  for  the 
Independence  and  neutrality  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  and  partitioned  Vietnam  Into  two 
zones  with  provisions  for  general  elections 
on  their  future  to  be  held  In  two  years.  The 
agreements  were  signed  by  France,  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  the  Vletmlnh  regime,  the 
predecessor  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  and  the  Viet- 
namese Government — later  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government — took  part  in  tbe  talks 
but  did  not  sign  the  agreements. 

PEACE  efforts  "vital" 

"Since  the  inception  of  the  Paris  talks," 
Mr.  Thant  said,  "I  have  refrained  frtMn  public 
statements  In  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
creating  unnecessary  difficulties  for  those 
talks." 

He  said  he  had  broken  his  silence  not  be- 
cause he  thoiight  the  Paris  talks  had  failed 
but  because  he  felt  every  possible  effcM't  to- 
ward peaceful  solution  of  the  Vietnam  war 
had  become  "more  imperative  and  more  vital 
now  than  ever  before." 

This  Is  because,  he  said.  It  has  become 
"alarmingly  clear,"  that  "a  new  and  critical 
stage  In  the  development  of  that  war  is 
being  reached." 

Mr.  Thant  expressed  concern  over  the 
spread  of  tbe  war  Into  Cambodia  and  over 
"the  Intensification  of  the  flgjitlng  In  Laos." 


GREAT  LAKES  TEST  PROGRAM 
A  FAILURE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  at  the  behest  of  the  Great  Lakes 
maritime  interests,  the  Department  of 
Defense  undertook  a  test  program  of 
shipping  military  cargo  through  Great 
Lakes  ports  during  the  1969  shipping  sea- 
son of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  The 
lake  interests  chronically  complained 
that  military  cargoes  were  shipped  via 
east  coast  ports,  that  lake  ports  were 
thus  discriminated  against,  and  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  would  be  saved  by 
using  the  lake  facilities  instead  of  the 
tidewater  ports.  The  program  was  de- 
signed to  test  the  validity  of  these  as- 
sertions and  to  see  whether  DOD  should 
in  fact  be  making  greater  use  of  Great 
Lakes  ports. 

The  test  program  has  been  completed. 
A  joint  evaluation  report  by  GAO  and 
DOD  found  that  "excess  costs  of  $415,218 
were  incurred  in  shipping  the  test  cargo 
through  the  Great  Lakes  compared  with 
east  or  gulf  coast  ports."  It  concluded 
that  "DOD,  because  of  the  mix  of  its  car- 
go and  its  lack  of  retrograde  traffic,  can- 
not operate  controlled  vessels  econom- 
ically in  Great  Lakes  ports." 

On  April  15,  the  chairman  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Senators  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  this  test  program. 
His  statement  made  a  number  of  points 
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upon  which  I  would  like  to 

briefly.  .         .^ 

The  first  is  its  finding  that  t  le  GAO- 
DOD  report  by  no  means  implies  that 
the  test  program  was  a  failvre.  With 
this  I  agree.  The  test  prograa  was  not 
a  failure.  The  purpose  of  the  test  was 
to  determine  whether  money  covUd  be 
saved  by  shipping  military  ;argo  on 
DOD-controlled  vessels  via  Gr*at  Lakes 


ports  instead  of  shipping  the 


AUanUc  rail  and  port  facilities.  The 
answer  provided  by  the  test  is  clear. 
Money  cannot  be  saved.   Th<i 
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comment 


rargo  via 


IS  clear, 
average 


cost  per  measurement  ton  of  cargo  was 
$6  05  less  for  Atlantic  and  sulf  coast 
ports  than  for  the  Great  Lake  facilities. 

The  breakdown  of  this  diflerence  Is 
significant.  While  the  Une  ha^l  average 
was  lower  for  the  Great  Lakesj  ports  re- 
flecting the  shorter  distance  ffom  man- 
ufacture to  marine  terminal,  jthe  aver- 
age port  handling  and  ocean  kosts  were 
substantially  lower  for  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  ports.  These  lower  coats  reflect 
the  more  advanced  port  facilities  and 
lower  operational  costs  enjoye^  by  ships 
using  ports  like  Baltimore,  Nelf  Orleans, 
Norfolk,  Boston,  and  New  fork,  and 
others.  I 

Moreover,  the  difference  l^  likely  to 
increase  rather  than  decrease  because 
the  lakas  do  not  have  the  coiitainer  ca- 
pacity of  the  Atlantic  ports]  Contain- 
erization,  of  course,  is  plajrli^  an  ever 
increasing  role  in  maritime  Activity.  If 
ports  are  to  remain  competitive  they 
must  provide  up-to-date  conitainer  op- 
eraUons.  The  lake  ports  havf  not.  The 
breakdown  of  cover  costs  Is  is  follows 

|Av«r»(f  cost  per  ni«isurefli«nl  ^| 


GrMi  Lak« 

Ejstiulf 

CMSt 

Lin*  haul 

Port  handl>nfl 

$5.i: 

7.0 

$7.30 
4.77 

Ocoin  costs               ... 

2t«! 

22. 9S 

ToW 

41.V 

31  (B 

The  test  was  thus  clearly  successful  In 
determining  which  route  far  military 
cargo  is  most  desirable.  I  doi  not  agree, 
however,  with  the  statemenjt's  conclu- 
sion that  the  test  program  x*as  thus  "a 
first  step"  in  routing  additional  miliUry 
cargo  via  the  seaway  for  overseas  ship- 
ment. Indeed,  the  results  of  ,he  test  in- 
dicate the  opposite,  assuming  as  I  dothat 
we  are  interested  in  saving  oui  •  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  statement  then  asks  four  ques- 
tions, all  of  which  can  be  angered  rela- 
tively easily.  "How  could  a  m^re  efiBcient 
mix  of  cargo  be  achieved?"  By  carrying 
fewer  military  vehicles  and  n  ore  general 
cargo,  as  the  report  itself  iniicates.  Yet 
the  problem  is  that  military  v  ;hicles  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  or  the  cargo 
that  requires  shipment  ovi;rseas.  An- 
other problem  is  that,  mor^  and  more, 
general  cargo  is  carried  in  container  ves- 
sels which  are  not  found  in  tfce  lakes  and 
seaway.  "Could  not  ship  schedules  have 
been  arranged  to  provide  for  this?"  Per- 
haps, but  it  Is  well  to  ren  ember  that 
these  ships  were  DOD-contr  slled  vessels 
and  thus  their  schedules  v^ere  flexible 


and  programed  into  the  test.  Civilian 
shipping  lines  have  been  unable  to  oper- 
ate regularly  scheduled  service  into  the 
lakes.  "And  what  explains  the  fact  that 
the  level  of  retrograde  was  only  half  that 
usually  carried  by  military  vessels?"  GAO 
is  now  in  the  process  of  consulting  with 
the  Etefense  Department  to  determine 
the  causes  of  the  retrograde  cargo  levels 
and  an  answer  to  this  question  should  be 
forthcoming  relatively  shortly.  _ 

Finally.  "Was  every  effort  made  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  amount  of  retrograde 
for  the  test,  so  that  test  results  would  be 
meaningful?"  Of  course  the  phrase 
"every  effort"  is  subject  to  varying  in- 
terpretations. I  would  prefer  "every  rea- 
sonable effort."  As  the  Military  Traffic 
Management  and  Terminal  Service — 
MTMTS — operators  of  the  test  for  DOE). 
is  interested  primarily  in  costs  and  is 
not  predisposed  toward  any  particular 
ports  per  se  and  as  the  question  itself 
involves  the  manner  in  which  the  test 
was  carried  out,  I  would  answer  that  a 
reasonable  effort  was  made  and  that 
MTMTS  made  an  honest  amd  competent 
effort  to  conduct  the  test  fairly.  Of 
course,  you  can  always  and  forever  ques- 
tion the  manner  in  which  something  is 
done  if  the  results  are  disagreeable.  In 
any  case  the  question  has  been  directed 
to  GAO  which  is  now  checking  with 
MTMTS  about  the  whole  question  of 
retrograde.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
rather  simple  reasons  explain  the  low 
level  of  retrograde  cargo. 

The  statement  notes  that: 

When  cargo  Is  transported  overland  by  rail 
to  tidewater  ports,  as  It  has  In  the  past  this 
results — 

And  here  the  statement  goes  on  to 
quote  the  OAO-DOD  report: 
In  additional  transportation  expenses  being 
Incurred  because  of  the  additional  Line  Haul 
cost  necessary  to  move  the  cargo  to  those 
ports. 

This  is  not  an  accurate  reading  of 
what  the  report  in  fact  says.  It  says  that 
the  use  of  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports 
"in  sDme  cases  results  in  additional 
transportation  expenses  being  incurred 
because  of  the  euiditional  line  haul  cost 
necessary  to  move  the  cargo  to  those 
ports."  The  additional  expenses  are  not 
always  incurred.  In  some  cases  they  are, 
but  not  always.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
know  the  degree  to  which  the  use  of  tide- 
water ports  signiflcantly  incretises  the 
overall  transportation  expenses.  It  could 
not  be  too  often  for  then  the  test  pro- 
gram itself  would  not  have  shown  these 
tidewater  ports  to  be  rate  favorable.  In- 
deed the  overall  results  of  the  test  indi- 
cate that  "additional  transportation  ex- 
penses" result  from  use  of  the  lake  ports, 
by  $6.05  per  average  measurement  ton 
to  be  precise. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
line  haul  costs  are  but  a  part  of  the 
overall  transportation  expense  in  ship- 
ping cargo  overseas.  We  must  not  forget 
that  equally  important  are  port  handling 
and  ocean  costs.  These  must  be  included 
in  any  analysis  of  shipping  expenses. 
They  have  in  this  test.  The  tidewater 
ports  were  found  to  be  $2.31  to  $5.91 
cheaper  resijectively  per  average  meas- 
urement ton. 


The  statement  also  notes  "a  huge  >' 
discrepancy"  between  the  military  cargo 
produced  in  the  Midwest  and  the  amount 
shipped  via  Lake  Ports.  I  find  nothing 
alarming  per  se  about  this.  Just  because 
cargo  is  produced  in  an  area  doesn't 
mean  it  should  be  shipped  out  of  that 
area's  ports.  All  of  the  military  cargo 
made  in  Texas  need  not  be  shipped  via 
Galveston.  Nor  should  all  the  cargo 
manufactured  in  Washington  State  nec- 
essarily be  shipped  from  Seattle.  Not 
even  the  military  cargo  produced  in 
Maryland  must  be  sent  overseas  via  Bal- 
timore. The  basis  for  determining  the 
port  of  debarkation  for  military  cargo  is 
not  the  distance  from  point  of  produc- 
tion but  the  actual  overall  shipping  cost 
to  final  destination.  This  is  the  key,  the 
expense  incurred  not  part  of  the  distance 
involved. 

The  GAO-DOD  report  stated  that  bet- 
ter results  might  be  obtained  by  com- 
mercial U.S.  flag  carriers.  But  as  the 
April  15  statement  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Conference  of  Senators'  Chairman  itself 
admits  "historically  U.S.  flag  carriers 
have  not  brought  their  ships  into  the 
Great  Lakes."  A  few  years  ago  two  U.S. 
lines  attempted  to  do  so  on  a  scheduled 
basis,  but  were  unable  to  operate  the 
service  economically.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  U.S.  flag  vessels  fairly  com- 
peting for  military  cargo  by  using  the 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

Yet  the  means  to  achieve  this  as  pro- 
posed in  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
is  highly  disturbing.  He  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  cargo  preference  laws 
that  would  permit  foreign-flag  vessels  to 
carry  military  cargo,  providing  no  U.S.- 
flag  ships  were  available  "at  a  U.S.  port, 
or  range  ports"  and  providing  further 
that  no  additional  expense  results  in 
using  foreign  ships  nor  any  impairment 
of  national  security  takes  place.  On  the 
surface  this  sounds  most  reasonable.  Yet 
I  do  not  in  fact  find  it  so. 

No  doubt  contrary  to  the  stated  intent 
that  this  proposal  is  not  directed  against 
our  merchant  fleet,  I  believe  acceptance 
of  an   amendment  of  this  sort  would 
strike  a  direct  blow  at  the  American 
merchant  marine,  would  be  potentially 
disastrous  for  Baltimore  and  her  sister 
tidewater  ports,   and   woiUd   constitute 
blatant  regional  favoritism.  By  limiting 
the  availability  of  U.S.-fiag  ships  to  "a 
U.S.  port,"  presumably  the  port  through 
which  the  cargo's  origin  is  closest  or  to 
"range  ports,"  presumably  ports  within 
a  region,  like,  for  example,  the  Great 
Lakes,  all  the  U.S.-flag  ships  not  within 
that  area  would  be  precluded  from  the 
protection  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 
This  runs  directly  counter  to  the  purpose 
of  the  act  itself,  which  is  to  guarantee 
U5.-flag   ships   Government   generated 
cargo.  It  would  thus  result  In  less  cargo 
for  U.S.  ships,  something  which  our  be- 
leaguered merchsmt  marine  can  do  with- 
out right  now.  As  UJS.-flag  vessels,  for 
reasons  of  simple  economics,  cannot  be 
found  in  only  one  of  the  Nation's  mari- 
time areas,  that  is,  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
the  proposed  amendment  can  only  benefit 
the  range  of  Great  Lakes  ports.  It  is  thus 
clearly  and  unfairly  regionally  biased. 

It  is  also  of  course  directed  principally 
against  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports 
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like  Baltimore,  which,  because  of  their 
location  and  superior  maritime  facilities, 
serve  as  the  points  of  debarkation  for 
much  of  our  overseas  military  cargo. 

As  Maryland's  senior  Senator  and  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  an  amendment  of  this  type. 

In  discussing  this  amendment,  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  states  that: 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  government 
should  continue  to  pay  the  higher  line  haul 
costs  to  the  tidewater  ports  when  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  service  Is  available  at  near- 
by Great  Lakes  ports. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  say  that  any 
consideration  of  shipping  costs  must  in- 
clude the  port  handling  and  ocean  costs, 
both  of  which  were  foimd  to  be  lower  at 
tidewater  port  than  at  lake  ports.  To  con- 
sider only  one  element  of  the  overall  cost 
structure  makes  no  sense  and  leads  to 
distorted  conclusions. 

Like  the  chairman  of  the  conference, 
I  too  am  for  more  efficient  service.  I  am 
also  for  the  least  expensive  service.  The 
GAO-DOD  evaluation  report  clearly 
shows  that  this  is  achieved  by  shipping 
military  cargos  via  Atlantic  and  gulf 
ports.  In  light  of  this,  military  cargo  must 
continue  to  be  shipped  through  the  tide- 
water ports.  Certainly,  continuing  the 
test  program  into  the  1970  St.  Lawrence 
shipping  season  makes  no  sense. 


POLYGAMY  NOT  PRACTICED 
BY  MORMON  CHURCH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Instructions  to  those  carry- 
ing out  the  recent  census  contained  a 
mistake  which  would  indicate  that  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  commonly  known  as  the  Mormon 
Church,  still  practices  polygamy. 

The  first  presidency  of  the  Mormon 
Church  has  called  this  to  my  attention 
in  a  letter  received  today. 

Page  8  of  the  census  instructions  con- 
tains a  section  defining  "Wife  of  the 
Head  of  the  Household,"  In  that  section 
it  says: 

Among  American  Indians,  Mormons,  etc., 
there  may  be  more  than  one  wife  of  the  Head. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Mormon  Church  did 
at  one  time  practice  polygamy,  but  Mr. 
President,  that  practice  was  terminated 
by  the  church  more  than  80  years  ago. 

The  first  presidency,  in  their  letter  to 
me,  asks,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  church,  that  steps  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect this  error,  that  an  appropriate 
retraction  be  made,  and  that  an  apology 
be  extended  to  the  church. 

I  certainly  believe  that  these  requests 
are  justified,  and  I  have  today  written  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans,  demand- 
ing that  an  investigation  be  made,  and 
that  the  retraction  and  t^x>logy  be  made 
immediately. 

The  first  presidency.  In  their  letter, 
point  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  reasonably  well  informed  person  In 
a  responsible  government  position  would 
not  know  that  the  teaching  and  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  have  been  banned  by 
the  church.  Such  a  person  should  also 
know  that  polygamy  is  a  felony.  This 
raises  the  possibility  of  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  embarrass  the  church. 


If  such  a  deliberate  move  is  uncovered, 
I  would  expect  proper  disciplinary  action 
be  taken. 

The  Govemmwit  has  taken  necessary 
and  proper  steps  to  avoid  governmental 
insults  or  embarrassments  of  a  racial 
nature.  Equal  steps  are  justified  in  the 
religious  area. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  want  to  go  on  record  that 
if  I  do  not  receive  satisfaction  from  the 
Commerce  Department,  I  will  ask  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  look  into  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

OF  Lattxr-Dat  Saints, 

Salt  Lakje  Cptt,  Utah, 

April  30.  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss  :  TTiere  has  been  called 
to  otir  attention  the  enclosed  Instruction 
sheet  which  has  accompanied  many  of  the 
census  forms  now  in  circulation.  You  will 
see  that  the  underlined  portion  Implies  that 
the  Church  still  teaches  and  practices  polyg- 
amy, an  Implication  which,  as  you  know, 
Is  false. 

In  behalf  of  the  Church  and  Ite  member- 
ship, we  express  objection  to  this  error  and 
ask  that  steps  be  taken  to  correct  It,  that 
an  appropriate  retraction  be  made,  and  that 
an  apology  be  extended  to  the  Church. 

We  would  also  appreciate  an  explanation 
of  how  such  an  error  would  have  occurred. 
We  find  It  difficult  to  beUeve  that  any  rea- 
sonably well  Informed  person  In  a  responsi- 
ble government  position  would  not  know 
that  the  teaching  and  practice  of  polygamy 
have  been  banned  In  the  Church  for  about 
eighty  years,  or  that  polygamous  cohabita- 
tion constitutes  a  felony  under  our  laws. 
This  leads  us  to  wonder  whether  the  error 
represents  a  deliberate  attempt  by  someone 
to  embarrass  the  Church  or  to  arouse  antag- 
onism or  opposition  toward  it.  Should  in- 
quiry disclose  this  to  be  the  fact,  then  we 
think  appropriate  disciplinary  action  should 
be  taken  against  those  responsible. 

Tour  attention  to  this  matter  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  P^lding  Sktth, 
Harold  O.  Lke, 
N.  Eldon  Tanner, 

The  First  Presidency. 


DEATH  OP  JOHN  J.  McMULLEN 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  note  the  death  of 
John  J.  McMullen,  chsdrman  of  the  board 
of  the  Times  &  Alleganian  Co.  John  Mc- 
Mullen was  a  great  newspaper  publisher 
and  his  papers  were  a  tremendous  asset 
to  western  Maryland  and  the  entire 
State.  Mr.  McMullen  did  more  than  pub- 
lish an  outstanding  newspaper,  however. 

In  his  quiet  way,  he  was  Instrumental 
in  advancing  the  Improvement  and  devel- 
opment of  western  Maryland.  His  key 
role  in  the  establishment  of  the  Allegany 
Community  College,  in  the  building  of 
highways  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and 
in  the  control  and  purification  of  the 
upper  Potomac  River  are  only  a  few 
notable  examples  of  his  work. 


We  will  miss  John  McMullen.  No  one 
will  be  able  to  replace  him.  It  is  proper 
now  to  honor  him  for  the  wonderful 
things  that  he  did  for  our  State. 

I  ask  untmimous  consent  tliat  an  edi- 
torial about  John  McMullen,  published  in 
the  Evening  and  Sunday  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  J.  McMitllen 

John  J.  McMullen.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Times  and  Alleganian  Company,  shied 
away  from  personal  publicity  even  though  he 
was  the  publisher  of  Cumberland's  news- 
papers for  many  years.  Mr.  McMullen,  who 
died  Monday,  enjoyed  being  the  flrst  to  know 
what  was  going  on  In  the  community  and 
he  wanted  other  people  to  know  about  It,  but 
he  often  requested  that  his  name  be  kept 
out  of  a  story  when  In  fact  he  wa«  the  most 
important  participant  in  the  event  being 
related. 

No  one,  except  his  most  intimate  associates, 
had  any  conception  of  the  many  area  better- 
ment projects  m  which  he  played  a  major 
and  decisive  role. 

One  of  his  behind  the  scene  activities  wma 
his  Interest  in  the  establishment  of  Allegany 
Conununlty  College.  He  was  an  important  fig- 
ure in  helping  make  possible  the  new  campus 
and  was  instrumental  through  his  state  con- 
nections In  having  Route  40  and  WiUlams 
Road  Joined  with  a  modem  link  so  that  the 
college  could  be  reached  In  easy  fashion  from 
two  directions. 

Mr.  McMullen  was  a  "bom  Democrat"  but 
he  never  became  too  immersed  In  Democratic 
poUtlcs  to  realize  that  his  party  did  not  al- 
ways have  the  beet  candidates. 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  which  domi- 
nated Mr.  McMullen's  life  in  recent  years. 
It  was  his  desire  to  improve  Western  Mary- 
land's highway  connections  with  aU  the 
major  cities. 

Both  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland  State 
Roads  Commission  and  as  an  individual,  Mr. 
McMullen  worked  hard  to  reach  these  goals. 
He  accomplished  much  of  this  dvulng  his  life- 
time and  was  looking  forward  to  the  bidding 
on  the  phase  of  the  National  Freeway  con- 
tract which  would  take  the  road  to  the 
Garrett  County  line.  The  highways  of  this 
area  wlU  always  furnish  a  monument  to  his 
attainments. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Upper  Potomac 
River  Commission,  a  group  which  constructed 
the  Savage  River  Dam.  This  led  to  a  cleaner 
and  controlled  supply  of  water  in  the 
Potomac  River  and  the  project  was  instru- 
mental in  the  refurbishing  of  the  Luke  Mill 
of  Westvaco,  Inc.  He  was  also  looking  forward 
to  construction  of  the  Bloomlngton  Dam. 

Mr.  McMullen  always  looked  at  the  "big 
picture"  and  never  allowed  little  things  to 
blur  the  scene.  He  felt  that  if  something  was 
worth  doing  and  would  Improve  Western 
Maryland,  a  way  could  be  found  to  accom- 
plish the  task. 

Not  the  least  of  Mr.  McMullen's  traits  was 
his  friendliness  and  his  willingness  to  help 
people.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the  many 
times  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  of  service 
to  someone  who  needed  assistance  and  to  his 
keen  Interest  in  the  Allegany  County  League 
for  Crippled  Children. 

Mr.  McMuUen  served  his  community  weU 
and  will  be  missed. 


EXTENSION  OP  EQUAL  PAY  FOR 
EQUAL  WORK  TO  PROFESSIONAL, 
EXECUTIVE,  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE POSITIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  ]£arch 
19,  1970,  I  introduced  a  bill— S.  3612— 
which  would  amoid  section  13(a)  ot  the 
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Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  in 
order  to  require  equal  pay  for  epual  work 
to  individuals  of  both  sexes  wh0  are  em- 
ployed in  a  bona  fide  executive;  adminis- 
trative, or  professional  capacity,  or  in 
the  capacity  of  outside  salesinan. 

S.  3612  would  require,  amoig  others, 
that  persons  in  the  followini  jobs  or 
positions  receive  equal  pay  tor  equal 
work  where  the  equal  pay  provisions 
otherwise  apply:  ] 

Professors,  teachers  at  all  educational 
levels,  academic  administrative  person- 
nel, school  principals,  assistaiit  princi- 
pals, student  counselors,  bersonnel 
counselors,  lawyers,  physiciaris,  engi- 
neers, pharmacists,  chemists,!  accoimt- 
ants,  ofiQce  managers,  departnient  man- 
agers, assistant  managers,  buyers,  ex- 
ecutive assistants,  administrat  ve  assist- 
ants, credit  managers,  loan  of  leers,  ad- 
justers, actuaries,  underwriter)!,  person- 
nel managers  or  directors,  purchasing 
agents,  outside  sales  F>eople,  prpgratners- 
systems  analysts,  technicians^  technol- 
ogists, therapists,  registered  i^ses,  ac- 
count executives,  traffic  managers,  edi- 
tors, creative  writers.  TV  and  jradio  an- 
nouncers, and  so  forth. 

Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rigljts  Act  of 
1964,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  Title  VII  provides  protec- 
tion in  the  case  of  certain  exedutive.  ad- 
ministrative and  professional  Employees, 
but  does  not  apply  "to  an  eiucatiorud 
institution  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  individuals  to  perform  work 
connected  with  the  educatiorial  activi- 
ties of  such  Institution" — that  is,  no 
protection  for  teachers,  profe^rs,  and 
so  forth. 

Because  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Aci  are  com- 
plex and  cumbersome,  and  repuire  that 
the  name  and  Identity  of  an  aggrieved 
individual  be  revealed  by  a  written  com- 
plaint, the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  has  receivec  very  few 
complaints  from  executive.  a<lministra- 
tive  and  professional  emplo^'ees.  The 
chief  thrust  of  title  vn  was  designed  to 
permit  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate employment  discrimination  dis- 
putes and  no  lawsuits  may  be  brought 
under  the  act  imtil  various  waiting  pe- 
riods have  expired.  If  an  alleged  unfair 
employment  practice  is  potentially  sub- 
ject to  redress  under  State  or' local  law, 
the  Equal  Employment  O|)portunity 
Commission  must  first  refer  j  the  com- 
plaint to  the  State  concemed.JGenerally 
speaking,  the  aggrieved  individual,  if 
conciliation  efforts  do  not  succeed,  has 
only  a  choice  of  hiring  a  private  lawyer 
and  filing  a  private  suit,  or  of  dropping 
the  complaint.  Such  a  system  clearly 
places  a  complainant  in  considerable 
personal  jeopardy,  with  the  likelihood 
of  losing  her  job  In  the  future  ind  conse- 
quent difBculty  in  finding  othir  employ- 
ment. 1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Equfil  Pay  Act 
of  1963.  as  an  amendment  t^  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  enjoys' the  great 
advantage  of  that  act's  strong  enforce- 
ment remedies — all  of  which  are  appli- 
cable to  the  equal  pay  provisions. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Dlvls  on  of  the 
\3S.  Department  of  Labor,    vhich  en- 


forces the  Equal  Pay  Act,  Is  generally 
able  to  obtain  compliance  through  edu- 
cational methods  and  the  voluntary  cor- 
rection of  violations  but.  If  there  is  a  re- 
fusal to  comply  or  deliberate  violation  of 
the  law,  severe  penalties  are  provided  in 
the  statute.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
obtain  a  court  injunction  to  restrain  not 
only  continued  violation  but  withholding 
of  back  wages  legally  due.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  bring  suit  for  the 
back  wages  upon  written  request  of  an 
aggrieved  employee,  or  the  employee  may 
bring  suit  through  his  or  her  own  at- 
torney for  the  back  wages  owed,  plus 
an  additional  amount  as  liquidated 
damages  as  well  as  attorney's  fees  ^^nd 
court  costs.  Complaints  under  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  are  treated  in  strict  confidence 
by  the  Division  and,  unless  court  action 
ultimately  becomes  necessary,  the  name 
of  the  complainant  need  not  be  revealed. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  give  early 
attention  to  this  measure.  And  I  wish  to 
note  for  the  Record  that  there  is  a  mis- 
print in  line  5  of  S.  3612.  The  parenthesis 
begiiming  "(except  Section  8(d)  ..." 
should  read  "(except  Section  6(d)  .  .  ." 


AWARD  BY  ASSOCIATED  COLLEGI- 
ATE PRESS  TO  NAVAL  ACADEMY'S 
LOO  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  Mid- 
shipman Daniel  A.  Ellison,  editor  of  the 
Naval  Academy's  Log  magazine,  and  a 
resident  of  my  hometown.  Stevensville. 
Mont.,  announced  that  the  Log  has  been 
given  a  second  place  award  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Collegiate  Press.  This  grade  repre- 
sents an  overall  evaluation  of  "very 
good"  and  places  the  magazine  above 
the  level  of  the  average  college  publica- 
tion. Ellison  said  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  past  4  years  that  such  an 
award  had  been  given  to  the  Log  tmd 
that  it  represents  and  exemplifies  the 
excellence,  progressiveness,  and  objec- 
tivity shown  in  that  magazine  this  year. 

Ellison  is  a  foreign  affairs  minor  who 
was  appointed  by  me  4  years  ago  for 
one  of  my  vacancies  at  che  Academy.  He 
explained  that  his  magazine  has  been 
quite  controversial  this  year  and  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  because  of  creativity  and 
the  desire  for  progressive  changes,  traits 
which  are  abundant  among  his  staff.  He 
also  stated  that  the  criticism  his  staff 
has  received  has  been  their  biggest  com- 
pliment in  that  it  shows  that  subscribers 
are  reading  the  Log  and  reacting  to  what 
is  printed  in  it.  By  doing  so  they  are  ex- 
pressing and  communicating  individual 
ideas.  Although  graduation  in  June  is 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  Midship- 
man Ellison,  he  said  he  will  be  sorry  to 
leave  undone  many  other  improvements 
which  he  had  hoped  to  initiate.  He  also 
hoped  the  Log  would  continue  along  its 
present  trend  of  providing  a  means  for 
midsliipmen  to  express  their  ideas  and 
voice  their  opinions. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  PRODUCTION: 
ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  INTERIOR  DOLE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  most  Amer- 
icans are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  our  environ- 


ment. This  is  a  most  healthful,  hopeful, 
and  necessary  development. 

But  in  their  intense  concern  over  en- 
vironmental quality,  many  Americans, 
and  some  ofBcials.  tend  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  our  economy  and  way  of  life 
also  is  requiring  ever  greater  supplies 
of  energy.  Meeting  these  energy  require- 
ments, present  and  future,  inescapably 
means  that  new  sources  of  energy  will 
have  to  be  found  and  developed,  and  new 
facilities  to  produce  it  built. 

This  dilemma  was  faced  squarely  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Mineral  Resources  Development, 
Hollis  Dole,  in  a  highly  articulate  talk 
before  the  gas  men's  roundtable  at  the 
University  Club  on  May  5. 

Because  of  the  pertinency  of  Secretary 
Dole's  thoughts  to  present  and  future 
problems  before  the  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
talk  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pbopue  and  Enebgt 

However  else  we  may  elect  to  describe  our 
activities  m  the  remaining  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  chler  operative  term  Is  a  dirty,  four- 
letter  word  called  work.  Even  a  casual  look 
at  our  national  agenda  reads  like  a  catalogue 
of  the  Labors  of  Hercules:  re-bulldlng  the 
cities;  restoring  the  quality  of  our  lakes  and 
streams  and  beaches;  cleaning  up  our  air- 
sheds; replacing  the  green  mantle  of  vegeta- 
tion stripped  away  from  millions  of  acres; 
preserving  wildlife  and  wlldrlvers;  and  build- 
ing a  public  transportation  system  that  ob- 
viates the  need  for  IVa  private  vehicles  per 
household.  In  thirty  years  we  shall  have  to 
do  more  buUdlng  than  has  been  done  on  this 
Continent  since  the  Spanish  erected  the 
stone  gates  at  St.  Augiistine,  Florida  four 
hundred  years  ago.  I  have  seen  estimates  up- 
ward of  a  triUion  dollars  placed  on  this  un- 
dertalting  alone.  Hundreds  of  billions  more 
will  need  to  be  spent  to  rescue  our  environ- 
ment. I  cannot  even  guees  what  will  be  re- 
quired for  a  truly  adequate  transportation 
system.  And  on  top  of  all  this,  we  must  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  at  least  76  million  more 
Americans  who  wUl  be  with  us  by  the  turn  of 
the  next  century. 

We  are  prone  to  state  the  costs  of  these 
vast  undertakings  In  terms  of  dollars  be- 
cause they  have  been  our  conventional  stand- 
ards of  value.  But  we  ought  to  understand 
that  what  we  are  really  talking  about  Is 
energy.  The  support  of  life  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  material  wealth  which  forms  the 
basis  of  civilized  activity  are  pure  functions 
of  energy  production  and  use.  Every  mate- 
rial object  we  own  or  use  had  to  be  ex- 
tracted or  grown,  handled,  fabricated,  and 
moved  from  point  of  origin  to  point  of  use — 
all  of  which  demands  the  expenditure  of 
energy  in  direct  proportion  to  the  work  re- 
quired to  perform  these  tasks.  It  is  energy 
which  Is  the  basic  form  of  capital  for  any 
organism,  be  it  biological  or  social.  The  life 
or  death  of  an  individual,  of  any  species,  de- 
pends on  its  ability  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
available  energy  over  and  above  Its  needs  for 
survival.  And  so  It  is  with  the  family,  the 
group,  the  tribe,  and  the  nation:  an  energy 
surplus  means  expansion  in  numbers  and 
power  and  range  of  activity;  an  energy  defi- 
cit means  death  and  extinction. 

For  a  thousand  generations  men  sweated 
and  starved  within  the  limitations  of  the 
muscle  power  of  human  and  animal  effort 
imtll  a  point  so  recent  that  it  can  be  de- 
scribed as  three  lifetimes  ago.  The  energy 
surplus  produced  was  low  and  It  showed  in 
every  human  undertaking:  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  world  population  was  less  than  300 
million,  and  1800  years  later  It  stUl  had  not 
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reached  the  billion  mark.  George  Washing- 
ton rode  from  Boston  to  New  York  at  no 
faster  pace  than  did  Alexander  from  Corinth 
to  Athens.  The  prevailing  economic  condi- 
tion was  poverty  so  abject  and  so  pervasive 
that  only  a  handful  of  people  In  any  society 
commanded  any  measurable  surplus  of  en- 
ergy at  all.  and  the  average  life  span  was 
less  than  30  years. 

All  this  changed  with  the  advent  of  fossil 
fuel  power  ushered  In  by  the  reciprocating 
steam  engine,  followed  by  the  steam  turbine, 
the  internal  combustion  engine,  the  electric 
motor,  the  gas  turbine,  and  finally  the  nu- 
clear reactor.  The  result  has  been  an  expan- 
sion of  energy  surplus  so  enormous  as  to  make 
the  eighteenth  century  one  of  the  two  or 
three  major  benchmarks  in  human  history. 
It  is  this  vast  power  at  our  disposal  that 
creates  both  the  opportunity  and  the  threat 
which  confronts  us  today. 

The  reality  is  that  we  are  securely  locked 
In  to  a  high-energy,  high-production,  high- 
consumption  society  with  a  momentum  all 
its  own.  We  are  going  to  go  on  chewing  up 
ever-increasing  quantities  of  minerals,  fuels, 
fibers,  and  products  of  all  descriptions  be- 
cause only  by  doing  so  can  we  reach  the  goals 
we  have  set  for  ourselves,  and  which  we  must 
achieve  If  we  are  to  survive. 

However  much  we  would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  more  leisurely  pace  of  bygone  years 
we  cannot  do  it.  We  are  committed  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  the  production  and  use 
of  steadily  Increasing  amounts  of  energy 
which  can  be  turned  into  goods  and  services 
to  meet  the  rising  needs  of  the  next  three 
decades.  We  are  stuck  with  the  necessity  for 
a  Gross  National  Product  that  grows,  in  real 
terms,  at  somewhere  around  three  or  four 
percent  per  year  compounded,  and  with  the 
veist  demand  for  raw  materials  that  such  a 
condition  implies. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  United  States  can 
expect  to  be  using  twelve  billion  barrels  of 
oil  and  two  billion  tons  of  coal  annually. 
Assuming  that  supplies  are  available,  gas 
demand  could  be  as  high  as  45  trillion  cubic 
feet  in  that  year.  Our  needs  for  copper  will 
Increase  by  300  percent;  for  aluminum,  by 
600  percent;  for  iron  ore.  not  less  than  200 
percent;  overall,  our  gross  mineral  produc- 
tion will  have  to  expand  by  two  to  three 
times  its  current  rate. 

Yet  it  is  the  extraction,  fabrication,  use, 
and  disposal  of  this  steadily  rising  voltmie  of 
goods  that  has  created  most  of  our  problems 
with  the  environment.  Thus  the  dilemma: 
to  advance  our  purpose  to  make  our  country 
a  better  place  for  Its  people  to  live  in,  we 
must  depend  on  the  processes  which  in  the 
past  have  contributed  heavily  toward  making 
It  a  worse  place  to  live  In.  We  are  strangling 
on  polluted  water  and  suffocatmg  in  polluted 
air,  and  in  danger  of  being  engulfed  by  a 
tidal  wave  of  garbage  and  junk  cars — all 
directly  the  product  of  our  so-called  affluence 
made  possible  by  stup>endous  expenditures  of 
energy.  Yet  the  altogether  decent  and  hu- 
mane goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  the 
closing  years  of  this  Century  wiU  require 
even  greater  amounts  of  energy  than  we  have 
expended  thus  far. 

Plainly,  these  operations  In  the  future  will 
have  to  be  different  from  what  they  have 
been  In  the  past;  otherwise  the  problem 
camnot  be  solved  on  any  terms.  The  responsi- 
bility for  change  extends  through  the  whole 
cycle  of  production  and  use  to  final  disposal, 
and  involves  producers  and  consumers  alike. 
It  means  redeslg^ng  both  processes  and 
products.  It  requires  a  fundamental  reori- 
entation In  the  way  we  have  traditionally 
regarded  materials  which  we  have  inappro- 
priately labeled  "waste."  but  which  may 
truly  be  our  mines  of  the  future.  It  will  mean 
new  rules  and  regulations,  and  above  all,  a 
new  philosophy  in  accounting  which  takes 
note  of  all  the  costs  of  bringing  a  product  to 
market — not  just  those  which  have  found 


their  way  onto  the  books  of  the  producing 
company.  We  are  Jxist  now  beglrmlng  to  see 
the  full  scope  of  these  costs,  and  to  recognize 
that  for  centuries  we  have  been  cheating  on 
the  prices  we  paid  for  the  use  of  our  land, 
water,  and  air  resources.  Almost  no  attention 
was  paid  to  waste  disposal  and  restoration, 
because  the  scale  of  operations  was  small 
enough  that  no  one  was  burdened  with  the 
consequences  of  their  neglect.  But  the  rapid 
rise  in  population,  with  Its  steadily  Increas- 
ing demands  for  goods  and  services  long  ago 
reached  and  exceeded  the  capacity  of  our 
limited  land,  water,  and  air  resources  to  re- 
pair the  damage  being  done  to  them.  Now 
we  see  these  costs  In  their  full  and  ugly 
detail:  poisoned  streams  and  lakes;  deci- 
mated wildlife;  eroded  hillsides;  gutted 
farms;  foul  air;  the  ugliness  of  spoil  banks, 
dumps,  and  automobile  graveyards — all  of  it 
now  presented  as  a  staggering  unpaid  bill 
from  past  generations  of  abuse  and  neglect. 
For  many  years  we  shall  have  to  pay 
double.  We  shall  not  only  have  to  begin 
charging  the  full  costs  of  current  operations 
so  that  the  future  Is  not  burdened  by  the 
neglect  of  the  present,  but  we  shall  also  have 
to  amortize  this  huge  debt  from  the  past. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  price  of 
everything  we  pay.  Including  taxes,  will  be 
greater  in  the  future  than  It  has  been  In  the 
past,  because  for  the  first  time  we  shall  be 
paying  the  true  money  cost  of  the  goods  and 
services  we  are  using.  I  will  go  on  to  say  that 
many  of  these  cost  Increases  are  deceptive. 
We  are  not  accustomed  to  paying  for  air. 
for  example,  which  we  have  traditionally 
thought  of  as  free.  Clean  air.  we  now  find, 
costs  money,  and  this  Is  going  to  show  up  in 
our  utility  bills,  among  other  places.  But 
dirty  air  costs  money,  too.  and  probably 
more  than  clean  air.  for  it  shows  up  In  laun- 
dry bills,  painting  bills,  hospital  bills,  and 
even  funeral  bills.  The  point  is  that  the  cost 
of  using  the  air  resource  has  been  there  all 
the  time.  We  just  haven't  been  allocating  It 
to  the  proper  accounts. 

When  this  principle  of  Full  (3o8t  Account- 
ing Is  fully  adopted  and  enforced — as  it  even- 
tually will  be — it  will  then  be  a  great  deal 
easier  to  get  producers  to  do  the  right  things 
In  the  first  place  because  it  will  be  In  their 
Interest  to  do  so.  I  remember  a  sign  In  a 
Pentagon  ofiSce  that  said  it  very  well:  "We 
don't  have  time  to  do  it  right;  we  just  have 
time  to  do  It  over."  Much  of  our  present 
grief  proceeds  out  of  having  to  "do  over" 
what  we  could  and  should  have  done  cor- 
rectly many  years  ago. 

This  means  standards,  set  by  the  Federal 
Government,  to  Insure  that  all  participants 
play  by  the  same  set  of  rules.  Our  competitive 
economy  rewards  the  producer  who  supplies 
the  best  article  at  the  lowest  price.  This  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  environmental  pro- 
tection provided  all  the  resource  costs  are  In- 
cluded. The  function  of  government  In  these 
circumstances  is  to  require  that  this  be  done, 
fairly  and  uniformly.  President  Nixon  de- 
scribed the  problem  and  Its  solution  this  way 
In  his  message  on  the  Environment: 

"Increasingly.  Industry  Itself  has  been 
adopting  ambitious  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, and  state  and  local  authorities  have 
been  setting  and  enforcing  stricter  anti-pol- 
lution standards.  But  they  have  not  gone  far 
enough,  or  fast  enough,  nor  to  be  realistic 
about  It,  will  they  be  able  to  without  the 
strongest  possible  Federal  backing.  Without 
effective  government  standards,  Industrial 
firms  that  spend  the  necessary  money  for 
pollution  control  may  find  themselves  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  as  against  their  less 
conscious  competitors.  And  without  effective 
Federal  standards,  states  and  communities 
that  require  such  controls  find  themselves 
at  a  similar  disadvantage  In  attracting  In- 
dustry against  more  permissive  rivals." 

These  requirements  have  particular  rele- 
vance to  the  extractive  mineral  Industries, 


which  by  nature  are  transient  users  of  the 
land.  Their  Interest  in  it.  begins  to  decline 
with  the  first  unit  of  production,  and  con- 
tinues inexhorably  imtll  the  last.  The  land 
offered  other  uses  to  other  tenants  before 
they  came,  and  succeeding  tenants  will  value 
it  in  their  own  way  after  they  go.  Therefore, 
every  mine  operator — every  oil  or  gas  well 
operator — ought  to  know  that  the  costs  of 
cleanup  and  restoration  are  a  proper  charge 
to  their  operations,  to  be  recovered  from  each 
unit  of  the  resource  produced  through  the 
life  of  the  property.  If  the  purity  of  water 
resources  is  endangered  by  their  activities, 
remedial  acuon  must  be  taken.  If  the  air 
must  be  protected  from  gaseous  or  particu- 
late emissions,  that  must  be  taken  care  of, 
too.  And  the  total  of  these  costs  of  protecting 
the  environment  can  be  expected  to  show  in 
the  costs,  and  prices,  of  the  minerals  ex- 
tracted. 

To  an  encoxiraging  extent  technology  can 
be  developed  to  reduce  the  costs  of  environ- 
mental protection.  There  is  a  vast  challenge 
to  be  met  in  the  field  of  product  design;  de- 
tergents, fertilizers,  and  pesticides  are  needed 
that  degrade  quickly  to  neutral  compounds 
after  their  initial  job  is  completed.  Throw- 
away  containers,  mostly  of  petrochemical 
materials,  are  increasingly  less  compatible 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
acceptable  places  to  throw  them  away.  What 
we  really  need  Is  a  fade-away  container — 
one  that  will  quietly  disintegrate  after  use — 
hopefully  not  on  the  housewife's  shelf. 

As  we  know,  great  effort  Is  bemg  made 
to  get  lead  out  of  gasoline,  leaving  us  with 
the  challenge  of  how  to  deal  with  the  added 
poUution  Implicit  In  the  greater  fuel  con- 
sumption per  vehicle  mile  that  will  result 
from  lowered  engine  efficiency.  Forward- 
looking  oil  companies  might  well  ask  them- 
selves "is  this  just  a  responsibility  of  the 
englne-bullders,  or  Is  there  some  change  we 
can  make  to  oiir  gasoline  that  will  reduce 
pollution  and  give  vis  an  advantage  over 
our  competitors?" 

Reclaiming  vised  materials — particularly 
metals — has  the  double  advantage  of  reliev- 
ing pressure  on  supply  while  contributing  to 
clean-up  of  the  environment.  The  solution 
lies  partly  in  the  field  of  technology  and 
partly  In  providing  economic  Inducements 
which  wlU  make  the  gathering  of  scrap 
metals  worthwhile  for  people  who  otherwise 
would  not  bother  to  do  so.  A  housewife  who 
will  metlculovisly  save  green  stamps  worth 
one-tenth  of  a  mil  each  will  throw  several 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  salvageable  ma- 
terials into  the  trash  can  In  the  coxirse  of 
a  year's  time,  where  It  has  to  be  hauled  away 
by  workers  paid  92.50  an  hour  or  more  to  a 
dump  which  is  both  an  eyesore  and  a  health 
hazard  and  a  source  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution as  well.  I  submit  that  If  municipal 
authorities  would  offer  green  stamps  to 
housewives  for  tin  cans  and  aluminum  foils, 
wrappers  and  containers  of  various  types,  it 
might  be  well  worth  the  investment.  Each 
year  we  throw  away  25,000  tons  of  tin  in  the 
coating  of  tin  cans.  This  \s  equal  to  all  the 
tin  we  get  from  all  other  secondary  sources 
and  of  course,  we  produce  virtually  no  tin  in 
this  country.  In  1968  nearly  300,(X>0  tons  of 
aluminum  were  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
cans,  lids,  and  caps,  and  virtually  none  of  It 
will  be  reclaimed  If  present  disposal  prac- 
tices are  continued. 

Who  knows?  If  we  could  persuade  the 
housewife  to  separate  the  cans  and  bottles 
from  the  rest  of  the  refuse,  we  might  even 
find  a  new  source  of  oil  to  supplement  our 
conventional  supply.  Our  scientists  in  the 
Bvireau  of  Mines  have  shown  that  a  ton  of 
wet  urban  refuse  can  be  made  to  yield  just 
over  one  barrel  of  crude  oil  by  treating  it  In 
the  presence  of  carbon  monoxide  and  steam 
under  1600  psl  at  480"  F.  This  is  a  better 
yield  than  we  can  expect  to  get  from  oil 
shale,  after  all.  and  Its  sulfur  content  is  about 
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one-tenth  of  one  percent.  The  broceas  aUo 
works  on  sewage  sludge.  I'm  ^Id,  which 
opens  up  another  possibility. 

It's  obviously  not  economic  as  iet  to  obtain 
oil  In  this  way,  but  neither  Is  It  economic  to 
spend  money  to  haul  away  gaH>age  to  In- 
creasingly distant  locations.  At  sqme  point  In 
time  It  might  become  worthwhile  for  dtlea 
to  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  turning  a  disposal 
problem  Into  an  ecomonlc  asset. 

The  point  of  all  this  U  that  thire  is  a  large 
area  of  overlap  between  the  rerawnslblllUes 
of  producers  and  the  responsibilities  of  con- 
sumer-citizens. They  possess  the(  capacity  to 
help  each  other  solve  our  coi$mon  prob- 
lems— or  to  make  their  solutlJDn  difficult 
or  impossible.  Success  depends  upon  their 
cooperative  efforts.  The  poUutlont-control  de- 
vices on  automobiles  are  good  and  getting 
better,  but  their  effective  operation  depends 
finally  upon  the  care  and  attention  given 
them  by  the  user.  Industrial  (plants  and 
municipalities  can  spend  millions  of  dollars 
aimed  at  restoring  the  quality  land  beauty 
of  a  river  only  to  have  their  efforts  vitiated 
by  the  carelessness  of  campers  ftnd  boaters 
who  continue  to  use  the  river  las  a  dump. 
Each  year  hundreds  of  millions  qf  dollars  are 
spent  to  pick  up  bottles,  cans  atod  pap>er  In 
our  parks  and  along  our  roads  and  streets — 
the  legacy  of  persons  too  lazy  a*d  Inconsid- 
erate to  put  them  in  the  neareJBt  trash  re- 
ceptacle. Cleaning  up  America  1^  a  responsi- 
bility shared  by  every  man.  iroman  and 
child  capable  of  rational  thought.  Individ- 
uals— because  there  are  now  ^  many  of 
them — have  enormous  power  fof  good  or  111 
In  the  campaign  for  cleanliness  I  and  beauty 
In  America.  i 

So  my  plea  here  Is  that  we  tinderstand  the 
given  Imperatives  of  our  sltuatloa  as  we  move 
Into  the  last  third  of  this  centiir.  It  Is  en- 
ergy, produced  and  expended  1^  prodigious 
quantities,  that  Is  the  source  i  of  all  our 
wealth  and  power  and  capacity  I  to  act.  The 
enormous  tasks  that  we  have  iet  for  our- 
selves will  require  an  even  greater  expendi- 
ture of  energy  in  the  future  than!  In  the  past, 
and  hence  a  greater  outpouring  ^f  goods  and 
services.  We  are  back  again  to  the  basic  eco- 
nomics of  work  performance ;  to  if oot-pounds 
and  ton-miles,  to  kllowatt-hourf  and  horse- 
power hours,  to  kilogram  calorics  and  Btu's. 
Our  objectives  can  be  satisfied  only  by  the 
given  number  of  work  units  re<|ulred  to  at- 
tain them,  and  no  flight  la  pos^ble  back  to 
a  simpler,  more  primitive  state. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  go  anjfplace  except 
down  hill,  power  plants  will  have  to  be  built, 
coal  mines  must  be  opened,  w4lls  must  be 
drilled  wherever  there  la  a  prospect  of  find- 
ing oil  or  gas.  Oil  must  continue  to  move  In 
pipelines  and  ships,  to  be  burned  in  engines 
and  furnaces  and  boilers.  Farm*  must  con- 
tinue to  vise  pesticides  and  fertl^zers,  mines 
must  continue  to  wrench  out  ijtie  minerals 
needed  to  feed  the  growing  demknds  of  fac- 
tories. The  essential  processes  wnlch  sustain 
us  all  must  go  on. 

What  we  can  do,  what  we  miist  do,  is  to 
manage  our  production  and  consumption  of 
these  increasing  amounts  of  etxergy,  goods 
and  services  so  that  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment remains  within  the  capaci^  of  natural 
processes  to  restore — and  quickly.  This  will 
require  the  concerted  action,  thi  cooperative 
action,  of  government  at  all  leyels  and  the 
private  sector:  of  producers  ani^  consumers; 
of  Americans  of  all  ages  In  all  barts  of  the 
Nation  who  have  a  love  of  their  cotmtry  and 
a  concern  for  making  it  once  ag4ln  deserving 
of  the  title  America  the  Beautiful. 


TENNESSEE  WALKING 
THE  HOUSE  BfUST 


HORSE: 
ACT 


Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 18,  1969,  with  bipartifan  support 
the  Senate  passed  my  bill  to  {outlaw  the 


soring  of  Tennessee  walking  horses.  Sor- 
ing— the  practice  of  deliberately  making 
the  front  feet  of  the  Tennessee  walk- 
ing horse  sore  to  induce  a  long  striding 
step  forward — is  a  cruel  and  unneces- 
sary shortcut  too  often  substituted  for 
the  longer  training  period  usually  re- 
quired to  produce  the  magnificent  prance 
of  the  Tennessee  walker. 

Overwhelming  evidence  presented  at 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommitte  on 
Energy,  Natural  Resources,  and  the  En- 
vironment indicates  that  Federal  pro- 
hibition alone  can  terminate  this  in- 
humane practice.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  the  House  to  act  to  insure  the 
enactment  of  S.  2543.  I  urge  the  other 
body  to  do  so  quickly  in  order  that  sor- 
ing at  long  last  is  stopped. 

Soring  is  done  by  use  of  chains  or  tacks 
on  the  feet,  or  by  applying  a  burning 
agent  to  the  pastern,  the  area  Just  above 
the  hoof.  These  burning  agents  vary, 
but  the  most  common  are  an  oxide  of 
mercury  salve  known  as  "creeping 
cream,"  and  an  oil  of  mustard  mixture 
called  "scooting  Juice."  Other  tech- 
niques recently  developed  involve  driv- 
ing nails  into  the  feet,  or  injecting  irri- 
tants into  the  sole  area  near  the  heel. 
These  are  more  difiBcult  to  detect,  es- 
pecially as  the  trainers  often  then  cover 
the  wound  with  a  pad  and  place  an 
artificial  foot  over  that.  The  horse  moves 
in  extreme  agony,  crouching  on  his  hind 
feet  with  his  head  drawn  back  and  his 
ears  back. 

S.  2543  makes  unlawful  the  shipping 
in  commerce  of  any  sored  horse  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibition.  It  prohibits  the 
showing  of  a  sored  horse  in  any  hoise 
show  if  that  horse  or  any  other  horse  was 
transported  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
declares  unlawful  the  conducting  of  a 
horse  show  in  which  a  sored  horse  is 
shown  if  any  horse  in  the  show  moved 
in  commerce,  unless  all  reasonable  pre- 
cautions were  taken. 

The  bill  provides  a  civil  penalty  of 
$1,000  assessed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  violations  of  its  provisions. 
Hearings  are  provided  for,  and  the  pen- 
alty may  be  compromised  by  the  Secre- 
tary. F\jr  willful  violations  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or 
Imprisonment  of  up  to  6  months,  or  both. 
It  is  a  tough  bill,  but  only  a  tough  bill 
will  terminate  soring. 

Although  the  necessity  for  Federal  leg- 
islation to  outlaw  soring  is  incontestable, 
it  is  the  stated  intent  of  the  legislation 
to  establish  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with- 
the  States,  providing  flexibility  and  pos- 
sible State  action,  yet  keeping  Federal 
Jurisdiction  if  the  States  do  not  do  the 
job. 

Senate  passage  of  S.  2543  is  person- 
ally gratifying  to  me  since  it  Is  the  third 
version  of  the  bill  that  I  first  introduced 
on  May  11,  1967.  Particularly  pleasing 
was  the  wide  bipartisan  support  that 
helped  secure  Senate  passage,  including 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Teimessee,  Sen- 
ator Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 

The  broad  support  for  this  bill  to  out- 
law the  practice  of  soring  is  evidence  by 
an  article  from  Life  magazine,  October 
3,  1969;  smd  editorials  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  January  17.  1970;  Charlotte,  N.C., 
February  9,  1970;  Johnson  City,  Tenn.. 


February  11, 1970;  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1970;  and  Bloomington,  HI.,  De- 
cember 25,  1969.  These  articles  empha- 
sized that  termination  of  the  malicious 
practice  of  soring  is  long  overdue,  and 
that  this  termination  cam  only  be  suc- 
cessful through  Federal  legislation. 

There  is  a  clear  imperative  for  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2543 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Horse  Protection 
Act  of  1969". 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  A  horse  shall  be  considered  to 
be  sored  If,  for  the  purpose  of  affecUng  Its 
galt^ 

(1)  a  blistering  agent  has  been  applied 
Internally  or  externally  to  any  of  the  legs, 
ankles,  feet,  or  other  parts  of  the  horse; 

(2)  bums,  cuts,  or  lacerations  have  been 
Inflicted  on  the  horse; 

(3)  a  chemical  agent,  or  tacks,  nails,  or 
wedges  have  been  used  on  the  horse;  or 

(4)  any  other  method  or  device  has  been 
used  on  the  horse.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  chains  or  boots;  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  (A)  to  result  In  physical 
pain  to  the  horse  when  walking,  trotting, 
or  otherwise  moving,  (B)  to  caiise  extreme 
fear  or  distress  to  the  horse,  or  (C)  to  cause 
Inflammation. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "com- 
merce" means  commerce  between  a  point  in 
any  State  or  p>oese8slon  of  the  United  States 
(Including  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  and  any 
point  outside  thereof,  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  District  of  Co. 
limibla  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico)  but  through  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  within  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  or  from 
any  foreign  country  to  any  point  within  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  (1)  that 
the  practice  of  soring  horses  for  the  purposes 
of  affecting  their  natural  gait  Is  cruel  and 
Inhumane  treatment  of  such  animals;  (2) 
that  the  movement  of  sored  horses  In  com- 
merce adversely  affects  and  burdens  such 
commerce;  and  (3)  that  horses  which  are 
sored  compete  imfalrly  with  horses  moved  In 
commerce  which  are  not  sored. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  ship,  transport,  or  otherwise  move, 
or  deliver  or  receive  for  movement,  in  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  showing  or  exhibi- 
tion, any  horse  which  such  jjcrson  has  reason 
to  believe  Is  sored. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  show  or  exhibit,  or  enter  for  the  purposs 
of  showing  or  exhibiting,  In  any  horse  show 
or  exhibition,  any  horse  which  is  sored  If 
that  horse  or  any  other  horse  was  moved  to 
such  show  or  exhibition  in  commerce. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
conduct  any  horse  show  or  exhibition  la 
which  there  Is  shown  or  exhibited  a  horse 
which  is  sored.  If  any  horse  was  moved  to 
such  show  or  exhibition  In  commerce,  un- 
less such  person  can  establish  that  he  took 
all  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  ths 
showing  or  exhibiting  of  such  sored  horse. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  inspections  of  any  horses  which  are  be- 
ing moved,  or  have  been  moved,  in  com- 
merce and  to  make  such  Inspections  of  any 
horses  at  any  horse  show  or  exhibition  with- 
in the  United  States  to  which  any  horse  was 
moved  In  commerce,  as  he  deems  necessary 
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for  the  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act,  and 
the  owner  or  other  person  having  custody  of 
any  such  horse  shall  afford  such  representa- 
tive access  to  and  opportunity  to  so  Inspect 
such  horse. 

(b)  The  person  or  persons  In  charge  of  any 
horse  show  or  exhibition  within  the  United 
States,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
by  regulation  designate,  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. The  person  or  persons  In  charge  of  any 
horse  show  or  exhibition,  or  such  other  per- 
son or  persons  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation designate,  shall  afford  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  access  to  and  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  and  copy  euch  records  at 
all  reasonable  times. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereunder,  other  than  a  violation  the  pen- 
alty for  which  Is  prescribed  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  thtm 
$1,000  for  each  such  violation.  No  penalty 
shaU  be  assessed  unless  such  person  Is  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  such  violation.  Each  violation  shall 
be  a  separate  offense.  Any  such  civil  penalty 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  Upon 
any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  a 
civil  action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business  to 
collect  the  penalty  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  any  such 
action. 

(b)  Any  person  who  wlUfuUy  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Is- 
sued thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  Secretary  believes  that 
a  willful  violation  of  this  Act  has  occurred 
and  that  prosecution  Is  needed  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  Act,  he  shall  Inform 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  take  such  action  with  respect  to 
such  matter  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  utilize,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  existing 
personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  oflloers  and  employees  of 
any  State,  with  Its  consent,  and  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  assist  him  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  is- 
sue such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  10.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  unless  there  Is  a  direct  and  positive 
conflict  between  such  provision  and  the  law 
of  the  State  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled or  consistently  stand  together.  Nor  shall 
any  provision  of  this  Act  be  construed  to  ex- 
clude the  Federal  Government  from  enforc- 
ing the  provision  of  this  Act  within  any 
State,  whether  or  not  such  State  has  en- 
acted legislation  on  the  same  subject,  it 
being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  establish 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  States  over 
such  subject  matter.  In  no  case  shall  any 
such  State  take  any  action  pursuant  to  this 
section  involving  a  violation  of  any  such 
law  of  that  State  which  would  preclude  the 
United  States  from  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  against  any  person. 

Sec.  11.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
thirty  calendar  months  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  twenty- 
four-calendar-montb  period  thereafter,  the 


Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port upon  the  matters  covered  by  this  Act, 
including  enforcement  and  other  actions 
taken  thereunder,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  other  action 
as  he  deenu  appropriate. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  tlOO,- 
000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ACOirr  OF  THE  Wauumo  Horsk 
Prancing  delicately,  stepping  high,  the 
Tennessee  walking  horse  Is  aU  grace  and 
nowhere  In  horsedom  does  the  eye  encounter 
elegance  to  match  It.  For  the  rider,  the  pleas- 
ure U  greater  still.  The  stride  Is  upholstered, 
without  Jog,  and  floating.  Yet  precisely  be- 
cause of  bis  distinctive  gait,  the  walking 
horse  Is  now  the  center  of  a  raucous,  bitter 
controversy.  Traditionally,  the  gait  Is  the 
result  of  breeding  and  years  of  careful  train- 
ing. But  there  are  shortcuts,  and  today  al- 
most half  of  the  country's  60,000  walkers 
are  tortured  Into  performing  spectacularly. 
An  accepted — and  not  basically  cruel — tech- 
nique involves  rubber  pads  and  weights 
placed  on  the  horse's  forelegs  during  train- 
ing (right).  Trainers  have  found  It  more  ef- 
fective, however,  to  use  chains  without  pads, 
first  raising  blisters  on  the  forelegs  with 
chemicals.  The  result  Is  a  handsome,  high 
step — and  a  horse  In  agony. 
The  Pros  and  Cons  of  "Scooting  Juice" 

"Soring,"  the  quick  manufacture  of  a  Ten- 
nessee walking  horse  is  called.  A  mustard 
compound  known  In  the  trade  as  "scooting 
Juice"  is  applied  to  a  horse's  forelegs.  The 
chemical  burns,  and  a  trainer  wraps  a  chain 
around  the  forelegs  to  heighten  the  pain. 
Tacks  or  nails  driven  Into  the  quick  of  the 
hoof  Increase  the  Irrltstlon,  making  the  horse 
want  to  lift  his  tormented  forefeet  quickly 
and  high — exactly  as  a  walking  horse  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  Congressman  William  Whlte- 
hurst  of  Virginia  has  introduced  a  bill  Into 
the  House  which  would  stop  such  torture. 
Washington's  most  determined  friend  of  the 
walker,  however,  may  be  Maryland's  Joseph 
D.  Tydings,  equestrian  and  senator,  who  has 
Introduced  a  similar  bill  Into  the  Senate. 
"Trainers  are  altering  the  natural  gait  Jxist 
to  win  blue  ribbons,"  says  Tydings.  "The 
really  responsible  breeders  deplore  the  bru- 
tality of  this  but  they  Ignore  It."  Neverthe- 
less, other  respected  horsemen  maintain  that 
walking  horse  trainers  at  least  do  no  worse 
by  their  animals  than  Thoroughbred  trainers 
do  by  theirs — by  forcing  their  horses  to  run 
fuU-tllt  for  long  distances.  Vic  Thompson, 
who  has  been  a  professional  trainer  of  walk- 
ers since  1946  and  has  employed  mustard  oU 
and  chains  himself,  pleads  simply  for  "addi- 
tional time  In  which  to  continue  efforts  to 
Improve  conditions." 

[From  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dlepatch, 

Jan.  17,  1970] 

Halfway  to  a  Htticanx  Act 

It  is  now  up  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  complete  a  measure  to  protect  Ten- 
nessee walking  horses  from  the  unconscion- 
able practice  of  mutilating  their  feet  to  pro- 
duce a  distinctive  gait.  The  Senate  has 
passed  legislation  making  It  unlawful  to  ship 
a  "sored"  horse  In  Interstate  commerce,  show 
a  sored  horse  In  a  horse  show,  or  conduct  a 
horse  show  In  which  a  sored  horse  partici- 
pates; and  establishing  p>enaltles  up  to  $2000 
and  six  months'  imprisonment.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  administer  the  law. 

For  this  action  the  Senate  deserves  credit 
for  eventual  response  if  not  for  celerity, 
having  taken  two  years  to  legislate  against 
a  barbarous  practice  which  has  been  going 
on  upward  of  20  years.  It  Is  a  victory  for 
Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland,  chief  sponsor 
in  the  upper  chamber.  In  the  House  several 
bills  to  the  same  effect  have  been  Introduced. 


with  Representative  Whltehurst  of  Virginia 
as  chief  sponsor. 

Hearings  already  held  m  the  Senate  should 
make  it  unnecessary  for  extensive  hearings 
to  be  held  in  the  House  as  should  the  fact 
that  there  Is  nothing  to  be  said  In  extenua- 
tion of  the  practice.  Soring  is  a  resort  of  lazy, 
avaricious  and  unscrupulous  owners  to  pro- 
duce a  gait  which  properly  comes  about 
through  patient  training.  It  results  in  a  form 
of  fraud  when  champions  so  produced  earn 
stud  fees  In  excess  of  1100,000  although  sore 
feet  could  scarcely  be  transmitted  from  sire 
to  colt.  The  only  remaining  question  is  that 
of  penalties,  and  considering  the  cruelty  of 
the  practice  and  the  scale  of  the  monetary 
returns  those  decided  upon  by  the  Senate 
appear  appropriate  enough. 

[From  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
Feb.  9.  1970] 

Bill  Can  Hobble  Horse  "Sobers" 

Horse  lovers  who  would  stop  the  inhumane 
practice  of  "soring"  Tennessee  walking  horses 
have  reached  the  half-way  point  of  their 
goaL 

The  United  States  Senate  has  passed  legis- 
lation making  It  unlawftil  to  ship  a  "sored" 
horse  in  Interstate  commerce,  use  In  a  horse 
show,  or  conduct  a  horse  show  In  which  a 
sored  horse  participatee. 

The  Senate  measure  establishes  penalties 
up  to  $2,000  fines  and  six  months  imprison- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
administer  the  law.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
Hovise  to  complete  the  measure  for  the  presi- 
dential signature. 

The  practice  of  soring  the  walkers  has  been 
around  for  more  than  20  years. 

The  walking  horses  are  sored  to  achieve 
a  gait  which  used  to  come  from  fine  breed- 
ing and  patient  and  skillful  training.  Since 
well-trained  horses  can  earn  top  stud  fees, 
owners  after  hefty  profits  Irritate  the  front 
pasterns  of  the  animals,  vising  chains,  acids 
and  other  devices  to  make  walking  naturally 
such  torture  the  horses  change  their  gait. 

Fast  action  Is  needed  In  the  House.  Many 
of  the  poor  beasts  are  no  doubt  being  "sored" 
at  this  moment. 

[From  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)   Press 

Chronicle.  Feb.  11,  1970] 

Stopping  the  "Soring" 

"Soring"  of  Tennessee  walking  horses  would 
be  stopped  under  a  bill  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  awaiting  action  in  the  House. 

Many  horse  lovers  have  long  deplored 
"soring,"  a  process  by  which  owners  Irritate 
the  feet  of  their  animaiK  to  achieve  a  certain 
style  of  walking. 

The  desired  gait  used  to  come  from  fine 
breeding  and  meticulous  training.  "Soring" 
Is  a  short-cut  enabling  owners  to  make  prof- 
Its  by  sacrificing  the  comfort  of  the  horse. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  It 
would  be  unlawful  to  ship  a  "sored"  horse 
In  interstate  commerce,  use  him  in  a  show, 
or  conduct  a  show  In  which  such  a  horse 
participated. 

Penalties  up  to  six  months  imprisonment 
and  fines  up  to  $2,000  are  provided.  The  law 
would  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

We  feel  this  legislation  should  be  passed — 
and  enforced. 

[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)   Evening 

Tribune.  Jan.  10.  1970] 

Senate  Takes  Hxtuanb  Action 

The  Senate,  before  recessing  for  the  holi- 
days, took  time  from  its  concern  with  war, 
taxes,  foreign  aid  and  other  weighty  matters 
to  pass  a  bill  certain  to  win  the  applause  of 
animal  lovers. 

In  a  voloe  vote,  the  senators  forwarded 
to  the  House  a  measure  that  would  outlaw 
the  practice  of  "soring"  show  horses. 
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Trainers  have  been  successful 
the  distinctive  high-stepping  gal 
nessee  walking  horse  by  causlnf 
leg  to  blister.  As  a  result,  the  " 
feet  quickly,  achieving  the  gait 
Induced   naturally  only   througji 
training  process. 

If  approved  by  the  House 
the  President,  the  law  would 
state  shipment  of  a  sored  horse 
which  a  sored  horse  partlclpat^ 
would   carry   penalties  of   up   tc 
and  six  months  Imprisonment 

The  painful  soring  process 
demned  by  reputable  trainers 
horse   fanciers   as   a   cruel 
training  process. 

The  painful  soring  process 
demned  by  reputable  trainers 
horse   fanciers   as  a   cruel 
training  process. 

The  sympathetic  concern  of 
should  be  quickly  endorsed  by 
State  legislatures  might  also  b« 
to  enact  similar  laws  covering  ' 
subject  to  Interstate  commerce 
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Dec.  25.  1969] 
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With  man's  Inhumanity  to 
ly    beyond    repair,    progress 
cruelty  to  pnimitiK  may  seem 

Just   the  same,   the   Senate 
bill  aimed  at  ending  the  vlcloufe 
•soring'"  the  forefeet  of  Tennes 
horses  to  produce  the  desired  ga  i 

The  bUl  was  the  result,  at 
of   Investigatory   work   done   bj 
photographer    team    at    the   r* 
nessean.  Newsmen  showed  the 
of  applying  blistering  chemical  i 
of  mustard  to  the  horses'  par 
tachlng  chains  which  beat  on 

The  Senate  Commerce  Comn^ 
through  hearings  that  the 
Ing — measured  in  terms  of 
champion — could  easily  exceed 

The     Tennessee     walker's 
achieved   through   patient, 
by    a    skilled    person    with    a 
Chemical  soring   Is   one   of   ' 
which  makes  one  wonder  Just 
"sportsman"   really  means — If 

Senator  Tydlngs  of  Marylanc 
bill,  assisted  by  senators  fron 
Atlantic    and    Southeast    stateii 
Tennessee   walker   Is   frequently 

It  Is  the  best  news  for 
ulne  horse  lovers — since  the 
practice  of  running  western  wild 
to  death  by  airplane. 
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EXCELLENT  ANALYSIS 
OF  ECONOMY  BY 

NEDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prfesident,  for 
many  months,  all  of  us  have  been  deeply 
concerned  over  the  serious  problem  of 
continuing  inflation  In  our  economy, 
last  night  In  Boston,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) delivered  an  important  address 
on  the  state  of  the  Nationts  economy. 
In  the  course  of  his  remark4,  the  Sena- 
tor criticized  the  administriition's  eco- 
nomic record  for  relying  tod  heavily  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  alone  to  con- 
trol inflation,  and  he  urged  the  President 
to  make  a  major  new  effort  to  bring  re- 
straint to  price  and  wage  increases.  In 
addition,  he  recommended  ^  number  of 
other  steps  the  administration  should 
take  in  its  effort  to   control  inflation, 


especially  in  the  areas  of  high  interest 
rates,  unemployment,  and  Federal  pro- 
grams that  feed  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  percep- 
tive analysis  and  thoughtful  recom- 
mendations. I  believe  that  his  address 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  our  econ- 
omy. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  to 
THE  Annual   Meeting  or  the  Massachu- 
setts Dental  Society,  May  5.  1970 
I  am  delighted  to  Join  you  this  evening 
and  to  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  tnls 
annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental 
Society. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  tonight, 
because  It  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  say 
how  proud  I  am  of  the  continuing  broad 
accomplishments  of  this  Society.  Through 
new  and  Innovative  approaches  to  dental 
care,  you  have  brought  a  higher  quality  of 
health  to  millions  of  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts. Your  programs  have  served  as  a  model 
for  similar  approaches  In  all  parts  of  America. 
I  had  Intended  to  come  here  this  evening 
to  discuss  the  Increasingly  critical  state  of 
health  care  In  America.  I  had  Intended  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  great  contemporary  Issues 
In  health  policy — issues  like  health  man- 
power, the  health  budget  crisis,  and,  above 
all,  the  need  for  an  effective  program  of  com- 
prehensive  national   health   Insurance. 

But  today  In  America,  events  In  our  so- 
ciety are  overrunlng  us.  American  soldiers  In- 
vade Cambodia,  pursuing  the  phantom  of 
military  victory.  Our  President  tells  us  It  Is 
not  an  Invasion,  since  our  cause,  he  says,  Is 
Just  and  the  campaign  will  be  short. 

The  strange  and  tragic  fascination  of  mili- 
tary victory  in  Vietnam  has  now  cast  Its 
msul  spell  over  two  successive  presidents,  and 
thousands  of  young  Americans  have  gone  to 
their  death. 

The  end  to  this  madness  depends  on  you 
and  me,  and  countless  other  Americans  In 
ptibUc  and  private  life.  We  who  are  appalled 
by  the  new  turn  of  events  must  raise  our  voice 
even  more  clearly  In  protest,  and  demand 
thai  It  end. 

At  home,  foiu"  American  students  He  dead 
Ln  Ohio  on  the  playing  fields  of  their  uni- 
versity, slain  in  the  heart  of  middle  America 
by  the  violent  temper  of  our  society — slain 
as  surely  as  if  we  ourselves  had  pulled  the 
triggers  of  the  rifles  of  the  National  Ouard. 
Who  of  us.  seeing  American  troops  In  Ohio 
fire  wildly  into  a  crowd  of  students,  does  not 
also  see  My  Lai.  with  Its  defenseless  Viet- 
namese civilians  cut  down  by  American 
troops?  Can  any  of  us  fall  to  realize  now 
what  Vietnam  has  done  to  our  spirit,  our 
nation,  and  our  sons?  Has  It  come  to  this  In 
America  today,  that  we  have  begun  to  shoot 
our  students?  I  call  on  all  Americans — public 
leaders,  private  citizens,  and  law  enforcement 
ofBcers  alike — to  pull  back  from  the  brink 
of  violent  chaos  at  which  we  stand. 

L>ast  Friday  In  Boston,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  out  on  what  I  believe  Is  the 
single  overriding  Issue  of  our  time — the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna.  Tonight.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  my  deep  concern  over  one  of  the 
most  critical  domestic  Issues  of  our  day — the 
serious  state  of  the  nation's  economy.  I  know 
that  each  of  you  tonight  is  as  concerned  as 
I  am  over  the  ominous  reports  from  WaU 
Street  and  the  serious  plight  of  the  economy. 
We  know  that  the  stock  market  average  has 
fallen  nearly  ZQ'^c  from  Its  peak  In  Decem- 
ber, 1968.  The  long  decline  has  now  sent  the 
average  to  Its  lowest  level  since  1963. 


Years  ago,  you  and  millions  of  other  Inves- 
tors, small  and  large,  placed  their  confidence 
and  their  resources  In  the  stock  market  as 
a  hedge  against  InflaOon.  Today,  your  dreams 
of  financial  security  have  been  cruelly  shaken. 
You  who  entered  the  market  In  1963  now  find 
your  stock  at  almost  precisely  the  same  level 
at  which  you  bought  It  seven  years  ago.  The 
value  of  your  investment  dollar  has  stood 
still,  but  your  dally  cost  of  living  has  not. 
In  the  last  seven  years,  consumer  prices 
have  soared  by  the  astronomical  rate  of  25 Tc. 
In  terms  all  too  real,  therefore,  you  are  only 
75 ""c  as  well  off  with  your  investments  today 
as  you  were  seven  years  ago. 

The  outlook  Is  also  bleak  for  those  who 
have  relied  on  dividends.  Even  If  the  stock 
market  was  not  an  adequate  hedge  against 
Inflation,  It  was  said,  at  least  It  could  be 
trusted  to  generate  a  fixed  and  reliable  In- 
come. Now  In  the  wake  of  the  latest  wave  of 
reduced  corporate  earnings  reports,  we  are 
learning  that  there  Is  no  reliable  hedge 
against  financial  Instability,  that  the  only 
valid  hedge  Is  a  sound  economy. 

This  Is  not  the  occasion  to  mince  words. 
For  the  first  time  In  more  than  a  decade,  our 
national  economy  is  in  crisis,  and  the  crisis 
is  deepening.  We  are  poised  today  on  the 
brink  of  the  worst  of  all  possible  economic 
worlds,  a  simultaneous  selge  of  uncontrol- 
lable Infiatlon  and  unfolding  recession. 

A  huge  troubled  concern  has  swept  into 
corporate  board  rooms,  union  halls,  across 
the  broad  belt  of  middle-class  America,  and 
Into  the  homes  of  the  elderly  and  the  retired. 
Our  people  are  anxious  and  uncertain.  There 
Is  a  growing  climate  of  fear. 

As  In  so  many  other  crises  we  have  faced — 
both  domestic  and  International — It  helps  to 
see  where  we  have  been  in  order  to  see  our 
way  out. 

The  key  element  of  American  economic 
history  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  Is  the  contrast  between  the  economy  of 
the  Fifties  and  the  economy  of  the  Sixties. 
Periodically,  throughout  the  Fifties,  America 
was  a  sick  economy.  We  were  plagued  by  re- 
peated bouts  of  economic  turmoil.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  struggled  through  three  successive 
recessions — first  In  1954,  then  In  1957,  then 
In  1960. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Sixties,  however, 
we  changed  all  that.  Together,  President 
Kennedy  and  his  advisers  abandoned  the 
lalssez-falre  economic  poUcy  of  the  Eisen- 
hower era,  and  embarked  on  what  came  to  be 
called  the  "new  economics." 

The  foundation  of  the  new  economics  was 
the  basic  belief — novel  at  the  time  Walter 
Heller  proposed  it,  but  widely  accepted 
today — that  sound  economic  policy  Is  not 
Just  crisis  management,  but  that  continuing 
attention  to  the  economy  can  avoid  the  costly 
crises  we  previously  accepted  as  the  Inexor- 
able consequence  of  our  free  market  system. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  we  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  the  health  of  the 
American  economy  thrives  best  on  a  system 
of  preventive  medicine.  Too  often  In  the  past, 
our  only  treatment  had  been  drastic  surgery 
performed  after  the  economy  had  already 
been  stricken  by  Inflation  or  recession. 

The  new  economics  complied  a  remarkably 
successful  track  record  In  the  early  Sixties. 
We  can  all  remember  that  extraordinary 
period  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  which 
brought  uninterrupted  growth  and  stability 
to  our  economy  and  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  tens  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Yet,  In  the  mld-Slztles,  at  the  beginning 
of  our  national  build-up  over  Vietnam,  we 
Ignored  the  lesson  we  had  learned.  Politics 
triumphed  over  economic  theory,  and  we 
failed  to  take  the  simple  steps  so  clearly 
called  for  to  ease  the  strain  on  our  economy 
by  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Infiatlon  took  hold.  By  the  time  the  sur- 
tax was  enacted  In  1968 — three  years  after 
LBJ's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  flrst 
called  for  It — the  economy  was  already  far 
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off  the  track.  Our  record  of  stable  economic 
growth  was  broken,  replaced  by  the  spectre 
of  uncontrolled  spending  In  Vietnam  and 
rising  Inflation  at  home. 

I  find  It  fair,  therefore,  to  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  that  he  didn't  make 
the  Inflation  he  found,  that  he  only  Inherited 
It  when  he  took  office.  What  I  do  not  agree 
with,  however,  Is  the  President's  Insistence 
that  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can,  that  he  has 
assembled  the  best  available  policies,  that  he 
Is  gradually  bringing  Inflation  under  control. 

If  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  President  Nixon  did 
not  cause  our  current  Inflation,  It  is  equally 
fair  to  say  that  he  has  made  It  worse.  The  4% 
Inflation  he  inherited  has  turned  Into  6%. 
The  3.3%  unemployment  he  Inherited  has 
turned  into  4.4 Tc,  and  the  end  Is  not  in 
sight.  Nearly  a  million  more  Americans  are 
out  of  work  today  compared  to  the  end  of 

1969. 

Unemployment  Is  climbing,  and  so  are 
prices.  Indeed,  the  two  Indicators  In  the 
whole  economy  that,  are  going  up — prices 
and  unemployment — are  the  only  two  indi- 
cators that  should  not  be  going  up. 

For  fifteen  months,  we  have  heard  a  con- 
stant stream  of  optimistic  promises  from  the 
Administration  tliat  the  end  of  infiatlon  Is  in 
sight.  If  only  the  American  people  wiU  have 
confidence  in  the  Administration.  We  hear 
endlessly  repeated  promises  that  Inflation 
can  be  brought  under  control  without  re- 
cession and  without  a  substantial  Increase  in 
unemployment.  The  train  Is  Just  around  the 
bend,  they  say.  If  only  we  will  have  the  pa- 
tience to  wait.  The  train  may  be  late,  they 
say,  but  It  U  coming. 

l'  am  concerned,  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  are  concerned,  that  there  may  not 
be  any  bend,  that  the  train  Isn't  coming,  that 
there  may  not  be  any  train. 

For  too  long,  the  Administration  policies 
have  not  achieved  results.  Month  after 
month,  we  have  been  confronted  with  a  dis- 
mal and  disappointing  price  record  In  our 
struggle  against  Inflation.  Agato  and  again 
and  again,  the  Administration  has  had  to 
look  for  good  news  virith  a  microscope.  Time 
and  again.  It  has  pointed  to  a  minor  wiggle — 
a  deceleration  of  one  tenth  of  one  percent  or 
so  m  the  Consumer  Price  Index  or  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index — as  a  sign  that  Infla- 
tion Is  being  defeated,  and  that  stability  Is 
being  restored. 

All  we  really  see,  however.  Is  the  Increas- 
ingly heavy  toll  we  are  paying  In  unemploy- 
ment, high  Interest  rates,  low  productivity, 
and  our  declining  standard  of  living,  with 
no  success  whatever  In  our  struggle  for  price 
restraint.  All  we  have  achieved  so  far  Is  the 
pyrrhic  victory  of  slowing  down  the  economy 
without  defeating  Inflation. 

Never  before  in  American  economic  history 
has  a  slowdown  this  pervasive  in  our  econ- 
omy failed  to  achieve  a  slowdown  in  price 
activity.  Today,  we  are  compiling  one  of  the 
worst  economic  records  we  have  ever  had — 
three  years  of  continuing  substantial  infla- 
tion, five  years  of  excessive  price  Increases, 
and  a  rapid  diminution  of  public  confidence 
m  the  credibility  of  the  Administration  and 
in  our  own  ability  to  bring  the  situation 
under  control. 

The  fear  is  abroad  In  the  nation  that  poli- 
cies which  haven't  succeeded  can't  succeed, 
that  our  efforts  simply  are  not  good  enough, 
that  unless  we  make  a  strong  new  effort,  the 
situation  can  and  will  get  worse. 

In  troubled  times  like  these,  Americans 
have  traditionally  looked  to  their  govern- 
ment and  their  President.  Roosevelt  InstlUed 
confldence  In  the  Thirties  and  turned  the 
nation  upward  to  recovery.  The  sustained 
prosperity  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years 
gave  people  confidence  for  a  time  that  reces- 
sions were  not  inevitable,  and  that  price 
stabUlty  could  be  maintained. 

Today,  the  atmosphere  Is  different.  Many 
fear  that  we  are  tximing  back  the  clock  of 


economic  policy.  The  active  policies  of  the 
Sixties  seem  to  be  giving  way  to  the  passive 
policies  of  the  Fifties,  and  our  protests  go 
unheard. 

In  large  part,  the  current  economic  crisis, 
especially  Its  manlfesUtion  earlier  this  week 
on  Wall  Street,  is  in  reality  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence in  America  and  ite  leadership.  Wall 
Street  has  always  been  a  sensitive  barometer 
of  America  and  Its  people.  Over  the  past 
year,  the  Dow-Jones  Industrial  average  has 
dropped  240  points.  The  stock  market  has 
suffered  more  than  $200  billion  In  losses. 
Some  of  the  losses  are  paper  losses.  But  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  little  investors  forced  to 
sell  depressed  stocks  to  pay  their  living  ex- 
penses, the  losses  are  very  real.  Fed  by  our 
deepening  involvement  In  Asia  and  by  vio- 
lent disruptions  at  home,  the  current  crisis 
is  a  clear  reflection  of  the  fact  that  large 
and  small  Investors  alike  are  demonstrating 
their  concern  over  the  course  of  the  economy 
and  the  very  stability  of  our  society.  More 
and  more  of  our  citizens  everywhere  are  hav- 
ing serious  doubts  that  the  Administration 
can  ever  deliver  on  Its  promises  of  the  last 
fifteen  months. 

In  part,  of  course,  the  stock  market  crisis 
also  reflects  the  disorder  in  Wall  Street's  own 
house — the  failure  to  update  its  manage- 
ment and  administrative  methods  to  meet 
the  demands  and  needs  of  the  Sixties,  let 
alone  the  Seventies.  Already,  in  the  hard 
times  brought  on  by  the  year-long  stock  slide, 
three  brokerage  houses  have  failed,  and  more 
may  be  in  danger. 

Another  factor  in  the  current  difficulty  is 
the  tremendous  recent  hemorrhage  of  Eu- 
ropean Investors  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
American  equity  market. 

Obviously,  there  are  problems  on  Wall 
Street  that  must  be  set  straight.  There  Is 
room  for  Improvement  and  greater  regula- 
tion— both  public  and  private.  Already  in 
Congress,  for  example,  we  have  begun  a  con- 
structive discussion  of  Federally  sponsored 
broker-dealer  insurance  schemes,  capable  of 
protecting  individual  Americans  from  seri- 
ous financial  disaster  when  brokerage  houses 
fail. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  from 
the  disease.  Wall  Street  Is  only  the  symptom. 
It  Is  not  the  disease.  I  believe  that 
Wall  Street  U  basically  healthy.  The  im- 
provements we  need  there  are  the  sort  that 
responsible  private  leaders  and  public  offi- 
cials, working  together,  can  perfect  and  im- 
plement at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

The  real  disease  In  our  economy  lies  deep 
in  our  overall  national  policy.  The  stock 
market  crisis  Is  simply  a  reflection  of  the 
fact  that  the  Administration's  whole  game 
plan  for  the  economy  is  now  In  question. 
The  primary  focus  of  our  concern  must  be  on 
each  of  the  basic  aspects  of  our  economy — 
prices.  Jobs,  production,  housing  starts,  the 
standard  of  living,  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
country,  and  allocating  scarce  resources  in 
ways  that  maximize  the  ability  to  achieve  our 
goals  of  political  equality  and  social  Justice 
for  our  people.  Only  by  dealing  firmly  with 
these  factors  can  we  restore  the  confldence 
of  our  citizens  in  the  basic  strength  of 
America. 

There  were  many  faults  In  the  President's 
original  game  plan.  They  have  been  cata- 
logued exhaustively  in  recent  weeks  and 
months,  and  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  more  than  a  brief  enumeration 
here.  Nevertheless,  I  think  It  helps  to  chart 
the  plan  for  the  future  If  we  outline  some 
pitfalls  of  the  past. 

At  the  outset,  on  January  20,  1969,  the 
Administration  underestimated  the  strength 
of  the  inflation  it  inherited.  It  made  the 
fight  against  inflation  look  too  easy.  Time 
and  again,  the  most  famous  quotation  of 
the  President's  1968  campaign  has  come  back 
to  haunt  him.  The  only  extra  unemployment 


necessary  to  curb  inflation,  he  said,  was  the 
unemployment  of  President  Johnson's  eco- 
nomic advisers. 

Early  in  his  Administration,  the  President 
made  what  I  think  has  been  his  most  seri- 
ous and  far-reaching  error  of  economic  pol- 
icy— the  decision  not  to  invoke  any  form 
of  the  wage-price  guldeposts  used  so  effec- 
tively by  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  In  the  Sixties  to  generate  a  spirit 
of  voluntary  private  restraint  against  in- 
flationary price  and  wage  increases.  As  a  re- 
sult, as  economists  of  every  philosophical 
persuasion  have  pointed  out.  the  President 
was  left  to  fight  Inflation  with  a  two-legged 
stool — flscal  policy  and  monetary  policy.  The 
crucial  third  leg  of  voluntary  price  and  wage 
restraint  was  missing. 

Next,  the  President  made  a  double  error 
on  the  10%  Income  tax  surcharge.  First  at  a 
time  when  the  need  to  extend  the  surtax  was 
obvious,  he  delayed  three  months  after  tak- 
ing office  before  making  any  recommenda- 
tion whatever  to  Congress.  Then,  when  at 
last  he  acted,  he  proposed  to  cut  the  surtax 
in  half  for  half  the  year.  Thereby,  he  In- 
troduced the  number  one  political  football 
of  the  91st  Congress.  The  Invitation  was 
clear  and  ominous.  If  the  President  could 
cut  taxes  for  political  advantage,  so  could 
Congress.  Overnight,  the  drive  for  tax  reform 
was  transformed  into  a  drive  for  tax  reduc- 
tion, to  the  lasting  detriment  of  the  war 
against  Inflation  and  the  struggle  for  ade- 
quate funding  of  urgently  needed  social  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  now  has  a 
deeper  sense  of  tirgency  over  the  deteriorat- 
ing economy.  I  am  hopeful,  especially  in  light 
of  recent  days,  that  he  may  already  be  mov- 
ing to  Implement  a  better-rounded  pwllcy. 
He  has  called  new  economists  to  the  While 
House  from  outside  the  Administration.  His 
advisors  have  met  with  Wall  Street  leaders. 
He  has  promised  a  statement  on  the  economy 
in  the  near  future,  perhaps  next  week. 

We  know  that  more  can  be  done.  I  urge 
the  President  to  take  additional  steps  In  the 
flght  against  Inflation. 

Most  Important,  the  Administration,  and 
especially  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  must  paint 
themselves  out  of  their  Ideological  corner 
on  the  Issue  of  voluntary  price  and  wage 
restraints.  Although  voluntary  restraints  are 
not  the  only  answer,  I  believe  that  there 
may  well  be  no  more  effective  step  the  Pres- 
ident can  take  at  this  time  to  demonstrate 
his  Intent  to  solve  the  riddle  of  our  "infla- 
tion-ridden recession-ready"  economy.  The 
time  is  ripe.  The  nation  is  In  a  mood  of 
growing  distress,  and  therefore  of  growing 
responsiveness  to  new  initiatives.  The  Presi- 
dent should  seize  this  opportunity  to  enlist 
the  effort  of  business  and  labor  in  an  effec- 
tive new  program  to  bring  restraint  into  the 
arena  of  price  and  wage  decisions. 

Surely,  there  must  be  a  better  policy  in 
this  crucial  area  than  our  present  policy  of 
no  action  at  all.  There  are  many  things  the 
President  can  do.  He  can  communicate  with 
business  and  labor  leaders,  talk  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  ask  vis  all  to  exert  the  utmost 
restraint.  He  can  appoint  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  In  private  life,  with 
experience  In  public  service,  to  act  as  an  ad- 
visory council  on  prices  and  wages. 

More  particularly,  because  prices  are  our 
source  of  most  immediate  concern,  I  urge  the 
President  to  contact  the  nation's  largest 
manufacturers — the  ones  who  have  real  mar- 
ket power  m  our  economy,  who  really  have 
control  over  their  prices.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  their  participation  in  a  pledge 
of  price  restraint,  a  pledge  that  they  will 
not  raise  their  prices  for  a  reasonable  peri- 
od— say,  six  months — except  in  the  direct 
circumstances  of  Irreparable  economic  In- 
Jury. 

Similarly,  In  the  case  of  luilons  with  slg- 
nlflcant  power  In  the  econtxny,  the  President 
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can  urge  real  restraint  in  tl|e  upcoming 
rounds  of  major  wage  negotiations.  He  can 
make  clear  to  union  leaders  and  jrank  and  flle 
alike  that  excessive  wage  increases  are  in- 
evitably foUowed  by  price  Inci  eases,  which 
vlUate  any  chance  of  an  mciease  In  real 
Income  for  the  worker 

I  emphasize  my  strong  belief  t  bat  the  Pres- 
ident can  and  must  apply  this  i  iressure  with 
an  even  hand  to  both  business  a  ad  labor.  The 
crucial  ingredient  In  any  program  of  price 
and  wage  restraint  Is  broad  a:ceptance  by 
management  and  union  leaders.  And  In  ordec 
to  avoid  any  of  the  problems  associated  with 
direct  personal  intervention  of  1  he  President, 
each  of  the  steps  I  have  recomx  aended  could 
be  taken  by  an  advisory  council ,  rather  than 
by  the  President  hlnaseU.  All  thkt  Is  essential 
15  that  the  President  begin  to  ac  t  now  to  take 
•ome  of  the  steps  that  are  open  to  him.  and 
thereby  impart  a  new  sense  of  urgency  over 
the  economy. 

I  am  confident  that  we  as  a  people,  as 
Americans,  wlU  respond  to  the  jappeal  of  the 
nauonal  interest.  We  are  wllUiig  to  pull  to- 
gether, to  achieve  price  stabUlt  j  without  the 
necessity  of  putUng  the  econom  f  through  the 
wringer.  We  know  that  we  all  wlU  lose  far 
more  if  we  do  not  bring  InfiatKJn  under  con- 
trol. If  the  present  economic  ^owdown  dis- 
integrates into  serious  recesslonl 

We  don't  need  mandatory  kuldepoets  or 
other  rigid  rules  to  achieve  th4  restraint  we 
need.  We  don't  need  a  freeze' on  wages  or 
prices.  What  we  do  need  Is  the  utmost  re- 
straint by  management  and  lapor.  Only  the 
President  has  the  resources  ani 
to  implement  a  realistic  poUc] 
Only  the  President  can  demoM 
blllty  of  the  voluntary  way.        i 

Already,  there  are  signs  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  testing  the  air.  evenllf  Its  motives 
have  not  been  aU  we  nolght  deilre.  In  recent 
weeks,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been 
persuading  pension  funds  to  btiy  mortgages, 
in  an  obvious  attempt  to  wa^d  off  Federal 
legislation.  Last  week,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
urged  business  leaders  to  stlffeh  their  resist- 
ance in  impending  wage  negotiations.  The 
breath  of  changing  poUcy  Is  ^ready  In  the 
wind,  and  I  urge  the  Presidentito  go  forward 
faster.  If  the  Secretary  of  Labbr  can  talk  to 
buainesa  leaders  about  resisting  wage  de- 
mands, then  svirely  the  President  can  talk  to 
them  about  forgoing  price  Incraases. 

Apart  from  greater  efforts  to;^ard  voluntary 
price  and  wage  restraint,  there|are  a  number 
of  other  steps  the  Administration  can  take 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  infljitlon  and  the 
burden  of  unemployment. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Boarl  must  take 
more  positive  action  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  money.  Over  the  past  year,  we  have  seen 
interest  rates  in  the  nation  rise  to  their  high- 
est level  since  the  Civil  War.  For  too  long. 
state  and  local  governmenw.  Uic  home  buyer 
and  home  builder,  the  farmer,  the  small 
■aver,  the  small  businessman,  a: id  many  other 
citizens  have  been  squeezed  by  exorbitant 
interest  rates,  the  innocent  \lctlms  of  our 
excessively  tight  money  policy 

What  we  require  today  U  not  selective 
credit  controls,  designed  to  raUon  scarce 
credit  resources  or  allocate  thum  to  areas  of 
need.  Wliat  we  do  require  Is  a  modest  but 
general  easing  of  Ught  credit  throughout  the 
economy,  so  that  all  areas  of  economic  activ- 
ity are  freed  from  their  monetary  shackles 
Once  the  money  starts  to  flow,  we  will  see 
the  real  bottlenecks  in  the  ec(^nomy  and  di- 
rect our  attention  according! 
For  months,  the  President 
progressive  program  on  his  d 
the  probl«n  of  oil  imports, 
ommended  by  a  lopsided  maji 
presldenUal  task  force.  The 
be  Implemented,  so  that  all 
its  promise  of  greater  industrli 
increased  consumer  saving.      | 

We  need  much  more  far-jreachlng  pro- 
poeala  by  the  Administration  to  control  the 
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skyrocketing  costs  of  medical  care.  For  too 
long,  we  have  allowed  Federal  payments  for 
health  care — especially  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid— to  be  part  of  the  problem  of  our  health 
crisis,  rather  than  part  of  Its  solution. 

Our  fair  trade  laws  Impose  a  heavy  addi- 
tional price  burden  on  the  consumer.  In  the 
19  states  where  they  exist,  they  add  a  total 
of  $2  billion  a  year  to  consumer  costs,  and 
the  burden  Is  especially  heavy  in  drug  costs 
for  the  elderly. 

All  our  farm  programs  need  a  drastic  over- 
haul, especially  the  programs  that  now  con- 
tribute so  directly  to  our  Inflation.  Obsolete 
allotments  encourage  thousands  of  cotton 
farmers  to  plant  their  fields  solely  to  qualify 
for  windfall  Federal  subsidies.  Recent  studies 
show  that  at  least  »5  bllUon  a  year  In  Fed- 
eral farm  payments  are  tunneled  directly 
Into  higher  consumer  prices. 

In  the  Senate,  we  have  already  begun  to 
renew  our  attack  on  the  ABM.  and  all  the 
other  major  areas  of  defense  spending.  It  Is 
here  that  the  need  for  new  priorities  Is  most 
obvious,  where  the  mistakes  of  today  repro- 
duce themselves  tomorrow  and  In  generations 
of  future  budgets.  Because  we  appropriated 
$100  million  this  year  for  a  nuclear  reactor 
for  an  aircraft  carrier,  we  committed  our- 
selves to  future  spending  of  $400  million  for 
the  carrier  Itself,  another  »400  million  for 
the  planes  on  its  decks.  WOO  million  for 
escort  vessels,  and  $100  million  a  year  for 
operaUng  costs.  At  last,  however,  we  In  Con- 
gress are  challenging  these  expenditures.  For 
the  first  time,  we  have  begun  to  give  the 
same  Intense  examination  to  Pentagon  pro- 
grams that  we  regularly  give  to  all  our 
domestic  social  programs. 

Taken  separately,  none  of  these  proposals 
may  seem  very  significant  for  domestic 
economic  policy.  Obviously  they  are  a  sup- 
plement, not  a  substitute  for  a  strong  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy.  Yet,  taken  together.  I 
believe  they  could  shave  a  total  of  two  or 
more  percentage  points  off  the  consumer 
price  Index.  We  know  that  the  spending 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  makes  a 
difference.  America  is  now  a  trillion  dollar 
economy.  One  out  of  every  five  dollars  the 
nation  earns  Is  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Unless  we  develop  more  effective  ways 
of  setting  naUonal  priorities.  Federal  spend- 
ing will  simply  continue  to  feed  inflation, 
without  achieving  any  real  progress  in  all  the 
crucial  areas  of  domestic  need. 

Finally,  we  must  develop  far  more  success- 
ful policies  to  help  the  unemployed.  So  far. 
we  have  paid  much  too  little  attention  to  the 
social  consequences  of  the  war  against  Infla- 
tion. The  most  likely  victims  of  the  war  are 
the  ones  least  able  to  help  themselves — the 
poor,  the  black,  the  semi-skilled— but  they 
are  not  the  only  victims.  The  largest  relative 
increase  In  xincmployment  in  recent  months 
has  been  In  well-paid  blue  collar  workers — 
the  $4  an  hour.  hlghly-skUled  workers  In  In- 
dustries Uke  automobiles,  computers,  and 
television.  Already,  unemployment  Is  moving 
up  the  economic  ladder  to  even  higher  in- 
come Jobs. 

This  Is  an  Important  phenomenon,  with 
vast  poUtlcal  Implications.  Today,  a  real  feel- 
ing of  Job  insecurity  Is  beginning  to  per- 
meate the  nation — insecurity  of  a  sort  that 
basnt  been  felt  by  skilled  blue  collar  Amer- 
ican workers  for  more  than  a  decade.  Recent 
experience  In  Detroit,  Seattle,  and  Cleveland 
has  shown  what  happens.  When  one  worker 
is  laid  off.  others  on  his  block  are  put  in 
fear.  The  effect  begins  to  snowball  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  a  devastating  Impact  on 
consumer  sales  In  the  community,  far  out  of 
proj>ortlon  to  the  actual  layoffs. 

In  uncertain  and  unstable  times  like  these, 
our  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
have  a  special  obligation  to  find  new  ways 
to  strengthen  the  labor  market.  When  the 
market  Is  weak,  private  programs  like 
JOBS  dont  work.  We  cant  expect  Chrysler 
and  General  Motors  to  take  on  unskilled 


workers  when  they  have  already  begun  to 
lay  off  their  own  skilled  personnel.  Only  by 
improving  our  governmental  programs  can 
we  relieve  thU  unfair  strain  on  our  people. 
In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  my  firm  be- 
lief that  I  do  see  the  way  out  of  our  deepen- 
ing economic  crisis.  Let  us  end  our  months 
of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Let  us  pledge 
to  work  together  to  launch  a  new  period  of 
stable  economic  growth  with  full  employ- 
ment. Let  us  pledge  to  work  together  to  lay 
the  foxindatlon  on  which  all  our  other  social 
goals  depend.  For  unless  we  escape  the  twin 
disasters  of  Inflation  and  recession,  all  our 
aspirations  for  a  better  America  will  be  de- 
nied. A  sound  economy  Is  the  greatest  pov- 
erty program  America  ever  had.  Only  by  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  economy  can  we  buy 
the  time  to  meet  the  great  domestic  Issues  of 
our  day — to  build  our  cities,  to  educate  our 
children,  to  bring  equal  Justice  to  our  peo- 
ple, to  guarantee  the  same  high  quality  med- 
ical care  for  all,  to  heal  the  environment,  to 
accomplish  aU  the  other  goals  of  our  society. 
We  have  the  tools  to  meet  the  problems.  All 
we  need  Is  the  will. 


CONTROL  AND  ABATEMENT  OP 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
importance  of  conserving  our  environ- 
ment and  controlling  pollutants  that  are 
deteriorating  the  quality  of  our  air  and 
water  and  other  natural  resources.  As  a 
part  of  our  effort  to  focus  attention  on 
the  need  to  control  and  abate  pollution 
of  all  tjTpes,  we  observed  on  Earth  Day 
on  April  22,  a  day  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  their  solutions.  As 
a  result  of  that  observance,  a  noted  Okla- 
homan,  Mr.  Herb  Kamer,  farm  editor 
for  the  Tulsa  World,  wrote  a  column  en- 
titled "  'Earth  Day"  Observed  by  Farm- 
ers for  Years."  Mr.  Kamer's  article  is 
very  timely  and  thought  provoking,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  his  column,  "Fence  Talks,"  Mr. 
Kamer  points  out  that  under  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
agricultural  conservation  program,  up- 
stream flood  control,  and  other  similar 
measures,  the  farmers  of  America  have 
for  yeai-s  been  working  toward  conserva- 
tion of  our  precious  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. Farmers  know,  perhaps  better 
than  any  of  us,  the  results  which  come 
about  when  we  neglect  our  environment. 
They  know  the  disastrous  effects  of  pol- 
lution and  erosion. 

Most  of  our  pollution  problems  now  are 
urban  oriented,  and  we  must  devote  our 
attention  to  meeting  them.  However.  Mr. 
Kamer's  article  vividly  points  out  that, 
had  we  observed  in  our  cities  the  same 
conservation  practices  that  we  have  been 
observing  for  over  30  years  in  rural  areas, 
we  might  have  averted  the  crisis  we  now 
face. 

Mr.  Kamer  also  reminds  us  that  we 
must  continue  conservation  practices 
such  as  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  which  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended be  discontinued,  if  we  are  to 
conserve  our  productive  soil  and  water 
resources,  and  if  we  are  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  produce  sufBcient  food  and 
fiber  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  ever- 
increasing  population. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■  Earth  Day"  Obsxevd)  by  Farmers  for 

Years 

(By  Herb  Kamer) 

Across  the  nation  students  on  high  school 

and  college  campuses  observed  "Earth  Day" 

last  Wednesday.  They  heard  a  small  army  of 

so-called   experts   talk   about   environment, 

ecology,  pollution  and  resource  conservation. 

Hopefully,  these  speakers  put  the  problem 

In   proper   persectlve.   because   the   position 

this   country   finds    Itself    today    Is    bitterly 

Ironic. 

It's  Ironic  because  suddenly  there's  a  whole 
new  army  of  people  alarmed  about  our  coun- 
tryside; about  our  land  and  yet  for  more 
than  30  years  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
been  trying  desperately  to  conserve  our  soil 
and  water  and  Improve  our  tlmberlands.  At 
the  same  time  farmers  and  ranchers,  working 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Agricultural  SUblllzatlon  and  Conservation 
Service,  have  been  trying  to  tell  the  general 
public  "look,  you've  got  a  bigger  stake  In  this 
than  we  have,  please  help  us  try  to  save  this 
land  for  future  generations."  All  they  got  for 
their  efforts  was  a  kick  In  the  pants. 

It's  Ironic  the  turn  pollution  control  has 
taken.  While  farmers  battle  for  matching 
federal  funds  to  carry  on  conservation,  huge 
new  bureaus  are  springing  up  with  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  controlling  pollution  and  sav- 
ing the  environment  which  make  farmer's 
requests  pale  by  comparison. 

An  excellent  example:  C.  A.  Tldwell,  head 
of  SCS  for  Oklahoma,  says  "locally-led,  feder- 
ally-aided conservation  programs  have  dra- 
matically reduced  some  forms  of  pollutions 
and  Improved  our  environment.  Reforesta- 
tion, establishing  grass  and  legiimes,  terrac- 
ing and  other  practices  Installed  by  Okla- 
homa landowners  have  had  a  measured  ef- 
fect on  pollution  abatement.  Sediment  Is  the 
largest  pollutant  of  water.  Sediment  washes 
from  unprotected  land  into  streams  and 
lakes.  Soil  particles  carry  disease  and  wastes, 
ruin  fishing  and  Increase  the  cost  of  purify- 
ing water, "  he  said. 

He  conUnues:  "Windblown  dust  from  the 
Great  Plains  once  polluted  the  air,  but  most 
of  this  has  been  eliminated.  New  ways  are 
being  found  to  use  or  dispose  of  waste,  and 
animal  byproducts.  SCS  specialists  are  spend- 
ing a  larger  amount  of  time  each  year  helping 
towns.  Industries,  feedlot  operators  and 
others  Install  sewage  lagoons,  catch  basins, 
or  sanitary  land  fills  to  handle  wastes,  he 
said. 

It's  Ironic  because  at  the  same  time  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee was  considering  budget  requests  for 
1971  and  one  of  the  Items  they  are  mulling 
over  Is  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate the  ASCS  program.  Sen.  Fred  Harris  re- 
ported that  last  year  In  Oklahoma  alone 
21.000  farmers  participated  In  this  cost-shar- 
ing program,  building  terraces  and  ponds, 
clearing  tlmberland,  seeding  and  sodding  to 
protect  our  valuable  land. 

It's  Ironic  that  In  one  breath  government 
officials  say  It's  going  to  cost  upwards  of  HOO 
billion  the  next  few  years  to  save  our  environ- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  they  want  to  cut 
out  a  measly  8220  million  a  year  that  farmers 
match  dollar  for  dollar.  It's  a  cinch  the  way 
pollution  control  is  going  now,  the  federal 
government  will  bear  the  burden,  meaning 
the  taxpayers.  Spend  a  dollar  to  save  a  nickel. 
But  the  one  thing  that  concerns  us  most 
Is  that  all  this  ballyhoo  about  pollution  and 
saving  our  environment  will  be  treated  as  a 
fad;  that  federal  planners  Interested  In  cre- 
ating new  bureaus  and  saving  old  Jobs  will 
obscure  the  real  Issue.  And  that  Issue  Is  sim- 
ple. What  citizens  are  doing  to  this  planet 
is  wrong.  It's  Ironic  that  at  the  same  time 


"Earth  Day"  Is  trying  to  inspire  the  young 
to  become  evangelUtlc  about  saving  thU 
Creation;  farmers  and  ranchers  have  for 
years  observed  what  they  call  "Stewardship 
Sunday"  all  across  the  land.  They  Invite 
preachers  and  businessmen  to  a  breakfast 
and  they  Ulk  about  our  heritage;  they  talk 
stewardship  of  our  resources;  they  try  to 
get  across  the  message  of  saving  our  earth 
for  coming  generations;  they  appeal  for  sup- 
port. They  point  out  that  we  are  really  not 
owners  of  this  globe,  but  are  supposed  to  take 
care  of  It.  They  are  emphatic  that  when  we 
don't,  we  are  guilty  of  plunder,  pillage  and 
wanton  destruction.  All  this  Is  wrong — 
morally  wrong. 

It's  Ironic  that  at  the  same  time  we  have 
government  projects  working  feverishly  to 
convert  solid  waste — garbage — Into  usable 
products.  Industry  Is  working  overtime  con- 
tributing to  the  solid  waste  problem.  It's 
Ironic  that  at  the  same  time  we're  spending 
84.5  billion  a  year  to  get  rid  of  350  million 
tons  of  waste,  consumers  are  clamoring  for 
greater  amounts  of  discardable  containers 
and  products.  It's  Ironic  that  this  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  nation  based  upon  moral 
laws.  But  until  we  can  get  It  through  our 
thick  heads  that  the  Issues  we  talked  about 
on  "Earth  Day"  are  really  moral  Issues;  that 
federal  plaimlng  or  city  ordinances  wont 
solve  our  problems;  until  we  are  convinced 
the  solution  to  the  problem  lies  within  the 
heart  of  each  person — young  and  old — we 
won't  get  very  far  cleaning  up  the  nest 
we've  so  miserably  fouled. 


INTERMODAL  TRANSPORT— A 
NEEDEHD  STUDY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  important  problems  facing 
transportation  today  Is  the  adjustment 
of  our  Government  institutions  by  tech- 
nlcologlcal  advances  created  by  private 
industry.  In  commerclsJ  matters,  partic- 
ularly in  matters  of  foreign  trade,  gov- 
emmental  institutions  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  business  commu- 
nity, especially  shippers  and  carriers. 

Each  day  foreign  trade  looms  more  and 
more  important  as  a  factor  in  protecting 
our  economic  well-being.  It  thus  is  to  our 
benefit  to  remove  any  impediments,  legal 
or  otherwise,  to  the  flow  of  such  trade. 

As  Maryland's  senior  Senator  and  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Sur- 
fsice  Transportation  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  note  that 
a  constituent  of  mine  from  Baltimore 
County,  H.  Bemard  Mutter.  Deputy 
Solicitor  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, was  selected  by  the  Maritime 
Transportation  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  head  up 
a  study  on  the  legal  aspects  of  Inter- 
modal  transport,  a  vital  and  increasingly 
important  phase  of  transportation. 

I  note  that  this  study  is  being  con- 
ducted in  the  best  tradition  of  the  pres- 
tigious National  Academy.  Many  experts 
both  laymen  and  lawyers  are  donating 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  project.  I 
also  note  that  it  is  a  bipartisan  effort. 
The  Senate  Is  represented  from  both 
sides  by  able  staff  members  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce — Arthur  Pan- 
kopf.  Jr.,  minority  staff  director,  and  A. 
Daniel  O'Neal,  counsel.  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  who  have  funded  the 


study,  are  obviously  involved  in  great 
transport  problems  that  raise  significant 
legal  questions.  These  questions  must  be 
resolved  if  our  transportation  system  is 
to  be  both  flexible  and  fair. 

The  full  story  of  the  Study  of  the  Legal 
Aspects  of  Intermodal  Transportation— 
SLAIT — was  recently  published  in  Traf- 
fic World  of  April  4.  1970.  It  outlines 
some  of  the  problems  to  which  Mr.  Mut- 
ter will  direct  the  study.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Wekk  ts  Transportation  :  Government 

Backs  Unprecedented  Btudy  of  Legal  Aa- 

pects  of  Intermodal  Transport 
(By  Carlo   J.  Salzano) 

(Note. — Funded  by  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Maritime  Administration,  study  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  will  delve  into  national  transporta- 
tion policy,  through  rates,  liability.) 

Unlike  the  building  contractor,  who. 
through  the  efforts  of  architects  and  engi- 
neers, knows  even  before  a  footing  is  poured 
that  his  structure  will  accommodate  Its  In- 
tended purpose,  the  shipping  community, 
attempting  to  flush  out  the  concept  of  Inter- 
modal transjxjrtlon  In  foreign  commerce,  has 
had  no  such  comforting  blueprint. 

Although  the  concept  of  practical  inter- 
modal transportation  has  been  with  carriers 
and  shippers  for  at  least  a  decade,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  single  comprehensive 
effort  by  government  or  Industry  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  country's  legal  institu- 
tions Impede  or  accommodate  that  concept. 
There  has  not  been,  that  Is,  untU  now. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  Maritime  Administration,  recog- 
nizing that  Intermodal  transportation  may 
demand  new  legal  requirements  in  order  to 
operate  successfully  in  the  national  Interest, 
started  the  ball  rolling  toward  what  may  be 
the  nation's  first  fuU-scale  effort  to  evaluate 
a  myriad  of  federal  and  state  laws  and  Inter- 
national agreements  to  determine  their  roles 
In  the  expeditious  movement  of  freight  be- 
tween Inland  points  In  the  VS.  and  Inland 
foreign  points   (T.W.,  Feb.  14,  p.  38). 

If  the  shipping  commtinlty  has  been  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse,  it  might  be 
said  that  these  two  government  agencies 
have  taken  steps  to  imhltch  the  rig  Just  long 
enough  to  place  In  perspective  some  of  the 
Ingredients  of  Intermodal  transportation 
that  the  government  feels  are  basic  to  a 
coordinated  and  prosperous  system.  The  VS. 
government,  after  all.  Is  probably  the  world's 
biggest  shipper.  

Determined  to  Identify  any  legal  impedi- 
ments to  the  full  enjoyment  by  carriers  and 
shippers  of  the  Intermodal  transportation 
concept,  the  DOD  and  MA  have  Joined  In 
sponsoring  and  funding  a  study  designed  to 
tmravel  any  legal  complexities  affecting 
three  problem  areas — through  rates,  shipper- 
carrier  liability  for  cargoes,  and  burdensome 
trade  documentation. 

The  project  titled  "Study  of  Legal  Aspects 
of  Intermodal  Transportation"  and  dubbed 
"SLAIT"  has  been  assigned  to  a  group  of 
high-level  lawyers  and  laymen  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  CouncU's  Maritime  Trans- 
portation Research  Board.  The  study  Is  being 
directed  by  H.  B.  Mutter,  deputy  soUcltw  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  ad- 
Jtmct  professor  of  law  at  The  American  Uni- 
versity. Working  directly  under  Mr,  Mutter 
as  project  manager  Is  S.  Lynn  Walton,  a  staff 
member  of  the  MTRB.  The  group  has  been 
given  11  months,  until  January,  1871,  to  sub- 
mit lU  report.  The  study  Is  being  done  with 
the  oooperaUon  of  the  Council  on  Transpor- 
tation Law  of  the  Federal  Bar  AaBOClatl<xi. 
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Explaining  the  key  purpose  of  the  study, 
Mr.  Mutter  said  that,  In  mcjct  capes,  the  regu- 
latory agencies  have  reacted  to  ichanges  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  mailing  studies  only  alter 
the  fact.  Probably  this  approacti  stems  from 
legal  precedent  that  only  case^  and  contro- 
versies, not  hypothetical  situations,  can  be 
adjudicated  in  our  legal  system. 

"To  prepare  for  the  challeiige  of  inter- 
modal  transportation,  concerned  government 
agencies  must  anticipate  new  legal  require- 
ments." he  said.  "SLAIT  will  t^  to  project 
major  legal  Impediments,  dlscc^vered  by  re- 
search, to  transportation  Innovation  and 
then  recommend  ways  In  wbli 
regulatory  system  can  be  mi 
sponslve  to  transportation  ne« 

To  discover  and  define  any  si 
pediments.  Mr.  Mutter  said  hi 
will    have    to    come    up    wlthl 
these  three  broad  areas: 

1.  Is  there  a  national  trans] 
ley  that  guides  the  transport 
tory  agencies  or  other  governi 
In  the  solution  of  intermodal 
there  Is  none,  should  there  be 
should  It  be?  This  question, 
la  particularly  vital  in  connec 
effort  to  accommodate  Am< 
commerce. 

2.  Is  the  current  structure 
transfwrtatlon    by    the    federal 
accommodating  Intermodal  ooi 

3.  Are  prevailing  anti-trusl 
against  multi-mode  ownership 
day.  or  should  they  be  relaxe< 
intermodal  systems? 

EUaborating  on  the  second  an 
said  that  an  effort  would  be 
the  adjudicatory  function  of 
regulatory  agencies  with  a  vlel 
termlnlng   whether   It   can   be 
better   accommodate  lnterm( 
connection.  Prof.  Kenneth  Cul] 
University  of  Chicago  Law  Schi 
the  research  group  to  lend  his 

Mr.  Mutter  said  that  the 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  parent  of  the  Nauinal  Research 
CouncU,  has  been  and  will  be  looking  at  some 
of  the  same  suggestions  made  iby  Consiimer 
Advocate  Ralph  Nader  The  Idea  of  abolish- 
ing the  ICC  as  suggested  by  "^fader's  Raid- 
ers." and  creating  a  single  regulatory  agency 
combining  the  functions  of  the  ICC,  the 
FMC  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  he 
said,  "Is  being  looked  at,  but!  It's  an  over- 
simplification merely  to  say  that  It  should  be 
done."  J 

"In  principle.  It  looks  goo<^  but  such  a 
consolidation  would  present  mapy  problems." 
Mr.  Mutter  said.  "One  of  thoee'  problems,  for 
example,  wovild  be  the  possibility,  under  such 
a  single  agency,  of  one  transportation  mode 
dominating  another,  when  In  fact  they 
should  be  In  healthy  competlllon." 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Mutter  idmltted  that 
the  concept  of  a  single  transportation  regu- 
latory agency  Is  Intriguing  and  merits 
SLATTs  attention. 

He  noted,  however,  that  before  specific 
problems  In  the  regulation  of  transporta- 
tion can  be  dealt  with,  the  le^al  philosophy 
that  underlies  the  regrulatlon  irf  transporta- 
tion first  must  be  Investigated.  Many  of  the 
laws  now  affecting  Intermodal  I  ransportatlon 
are  over  half  a  century  old  and  It  makes  good 
sense  to  study  their  current  validity  in  light 
of  operating  innovations  and  requirements. 

An  example  of  the  massive  collating  job 
ahead  for  the  study  team  is  t:ie  recent  trip 
Mr.  Mutter  and  Mr.  Walton  too  t  to  a  VS.  Air 
Force  Installation  In  Denver.  Colo.  There, 
with  the  help  of  the  Air  Pone's  LITE  sys- 
tem (Legal  Information  Thro  agh  Electron- 
ics) they  began  the  job  of  ind^ntlfylng  with 
the  use  of  a  computer  sectional  of  the  United 
States  Code,  International  agreements  and 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
that  may  be  related  to  International  trans- 
portation. This  computerized  ^egal  Informa- 
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tlon  retrieval  system  could  be  Invaluable.  In 
addition,  this  data  is  being  supplemented  by 
the  work  of  four  law  students  hired  by 
SliATT  as  research  assistants.  If  time  per- 
mits, the  study  group  hopes  to  do  a  compila- 
tion of  state  codes. 

But,  this  systematic  study  of  the  law  Is 
only  one  general  area  of  the  research  project. 
The  study  Is  probably  more  dependent  on  Its 
collective  wisdom.  More  than  five  dozen  ex- 
perts are  working  with  SLAIT  and  will  tUtl- 
mately  have  to  rely  on  their  own  expertise  to 
creat  a  report. 

THRES  REGIONAL   COUNCILS 

The  study  group  Is  made  up  of  a  main  body 
which  meets  regularly  In  Washington,  D.C. 
and  three  regional  councils  located  in  New 
York.  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The  main 
group  Is  scheduled  to  draft  a  report  on  the 
study  for  distribution  around  September  1 
to  the  three  regional  councils  for  their  re- 
view and  substantive  comments  with  empha- 
sis on  any  regional  slant. 

To  bring  the  main  study  group  up-to-date 
on  various  Issues,  five  working  committees 
have  been  established.  The  chief  responsibil- 
ities of  these  committees  are  to  arrange  brief- 
ings for  the  study  group  by  experts  who  will 
contribute  knowledge,  thoughts  and  expe- 
rience In  open  and  frank  discussion  of  par- 
ticular areas  of  study  and  to  develop  their 
assigned  subject  areas  for  the  group's  final 
report.  The  National  Academy  of  Science's 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  such  studies  Insure 
confidentiality  for  the  group's  deliberations. 

The  next  scheduled  study  meeting  Is  to  be 
held  m  Washington  April  7.  The  morning 
session  will  deal  with  the  problem  of  through 
rates.  The  regulatory  approach  to  Intermodal 
transportation  will  be  discussed  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  meetings  In  May  and  June  will  be 
given  over  to  discussion  of  the  anti-trust 
aspects  of  Intermodal  ownership,  the  aspects 
of  through  Uablllty,  and  the  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

Additionally.  In  what  appears  to  be  a  novel 
research  technique  for  lawyers,  the  study 
group  is  maiking  an  effort  to  elicit  the  needs 
of  shippers  and  carriers.  Along  with  all  the 
formal  collection  of  data  will  be  the  distribu- 
tion, to  a  sampling  of  industry  i>ersonnel, 
of  a  questionnaire  In  which  commercial  traf- 
fic managers  will  be  asked  to  identify  legal 
Impediments  to  Intermodal  transportation 
of  goods.  A  percentage  of  those  sampled  will 
be  asked  to  give  a  narrative  response  and  a 
smaller  sample  will  be  personally  Inter- 
viewed. Shippers,  especially,  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  gtlve  their  views  on  regulatory 
agencies.  All  the  returned  Information  will 
be  computerized  and  then  analyzed  by  the 
study  group. 

Mr.  Mutter  said  that  the  entire  study  is 
one  of  unprecedented  legaU  research  pro  bono 
publico  (in  the  public  Interest).  The  proj- 
ect director  kept  that  basic  premise  In  mind 
when  he  suggested  members  for  appointment 
by  the  Academy  to  the  study  group  and  its 
three  regional  councils.  As  a  matter  of  Acad- 
emy policy,  he  said,  they  were  selected,  not 
as  representatives  of  their  particular  organ- 
izations or  of  specific  transportation  modes, 
but  for  their  experience  and  their  ability 
to  rise  above  any  parochial  interests  and  to 
contribute,  as  Individuals,  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  study  group.  He  also  noted  that 
be  himself  and  all  members  of  the  study 
group  and  councils  are  serving  without  com- 
pensation. The  funds  provided  for  the  proj- 
ect are  allocated  entirely  to  such  Items  as 
project  administration,  staff  and  study  group 
travel  expenses,  computer  services,  and  pub- 
lication costs. 

In  addition  to  the  substantive  work  In  the 
field  of  transportation  law.  Mr.  Mutter  em- 
phasized that  the  group  also  hopes  to  de- 
velop new  concepts  for  legal  research. 

Selected  to  contribute  their  services  and 
experience  In  this  massive  study,  besides  Mr. 
Mutter,   were:    Thomas   R.   Asher,   partner. 


Asher  &  Schnelderman;  John  C.  Ashton, 
vice-president  of  the  Burlington  Northern; 
Joseph  Borkln,  attorney,  Washington,  D.C; 
Don  A.  Boyd,  commerce  counsel  for  E.  I.  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.;  Maj.-Oen.  John  P. 
Doyle.  (U.S.  Air  Force,  retired),  MacDonald 
Professor  of  TransportaUon.  Texas  A&M 
University:  H.  Nell  Garson,  secretary  of  the 
ICC;  Roger  W.  Gerllng,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  Spector  Freight  System,  Inc.;  Stanley 
Hoffman,  transportation  counsel.  Union  Car- 
bide Corp.;  Robert  N.  Kharasch.  partner, 
Galland,  Kharasch.  Calkins  &  Brown:  Rlch- 
ardo  Llttell,  associate  general  counsel.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board;  Jeremiah  M.  Mahoney. 
American  Expwrt  Freight,  Inc.;  Edward  Mar- 
golin, director,  Bureau  of  Economics,  ICC; 
A.  J.  Mayor,  vice-president — government  re- 
lations, Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.;  Robert  W. 
Minor,  senior  vice-president  of  the  Penn 
Central  Co.;  Arthur  Pankopf,  Jr.,  minority 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  commerce  com- 
mittee; Cary  J.  Pearce,  assistant  chief — pub- 
lic counsel  and  legislative  section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice;  Cecil  J.  River,  senior 
vice-president  of  Acme  Fast  Freight;  David 
M.  Schwartz,  director  of  the  Office  of  PoUcy 
Review  m  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; Norman  P.  Seagrave;  assistant  general 
counsel  for  Pan  American  World  Airways; 
Irving  R.  Segal,  partner,  Schnader,  Harrison, 
Segal  &  Lewis;  Stanton  P.  Sender,  transpor- 
tation counsel  for  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.; 
Dean  B.  J.  Tennery  of  the  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Law  of  American  University;  Gerald 
H.  Ullman.  Attorney.  New  York  City;  Dean 
James  A.  Washington,  Jr.,  general  counsel  of 
the  Depwrtment  of  Transpwrtatlon. 

Liaison  members  to  the  study  group  are 
James  E.  Armstrong,  trial  attorney.  Regula- 
tory Law  Office,  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
(3eneral,  De(>artment  of  the  Army;  James  A. 
Roesl,  attorney  advisor.  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  In  the  MA;  Iifllton  J.  Stickles, 
assistant  counsel,  for  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
pxjrtation  Service;  and  John  Tebeau.  direc- 
tor— division  of  carriers,  drawback  and  bonds 
for  the  Bureau  of  Customs  In  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Making  up  the  New  York  Regional  Council 
of  the  study  group  are  Arthur  Arsham,  part- 
ner In  the  law  firm  of  Arsham  &  Keenan; 
Robert  S.  Bollinger,  assistant  vice-president 
of  the  Ir\lng  Trust  Co.;  William  P.  S.  Breese. 
associate  general  counsel,  Johns-Manvllle 
Corp.;  Robert  D.  Brooks,  general  solicitor 
for  the  Penn-Central  Transportation  Co.; 
Herbert  Bursteln,  pnirtner  In  the  law  firm  of 
Zelby  &  Bursteln;  Dudley  J.  Clapp,  Jr.,  coun- 
sel for  MSTS — Atlantic;  Robert  Dausend, 
director  of  Industrial  and  regulatory  affairs 
for  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.;  Stanley  Drexler, 
manager — distribution  controls  for  IBM 
World  Trade  Corp.;  William  L.  Grossman, 
professor  of  business  administration  of  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce;  Max 
A.  King,  vice-president — regulatory  and  In- 
dustrial affairs  of  Emery  Freight  Corp.;  Carl 
E.  McDowell,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters; 
Leonard  M.  Shayne  of  Leading  Forwarders. 
Inc.;  Elkan  Turk,  attorney  with  Burllngham. 
Underwood,  Wright.  White  tt  Lord;  John 
W.  R.  Zlsgln,  attorney  with  Blghan.  Englar, 
Jones  &  Houston. 

The  San  Francisco  Regional  Council  In- 
cludes Daniel  W.  Baker,  pwirtner  In  the  law 
firm  of  Handler,  Baker  &  Greene;  James  J. 
Broz,  deputy  director — freight  traffic.  West- 
ern Area,  MTMTS:  Thomas  DeLaney,  director 
of  research  for  the  Bank  of  America;  Willis 
R.  Demlng,  vice-president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.;  PYederlck 
E.  Fuhrman,  assistant  general  attorney  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transpwrtatlon  Co.; 
W.  Harwood  Huffcut.  counsel  for  MSTS. 
Pacific  Area:  Robert  Katz.  Editor  of  the 
California  Management  Review  and  professor 
In  the  School  of  Business  of  the  University 
of  California.  Berkeley;  Robert  H.  Langner, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Marine  Exchange 
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of  San  Francisco  Bay  Region:  Frederick  G. 
Pfrommer,  general  attorney  for  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.;  Gayton 
E.  Germane,  1907  Foundation  Professor  of 
Logistics  In  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
at  Stanford  University;  Clarence  Morse, 
attorney,  San  Francisco;  Paul  A.  CLeary, 
vice-president  of  the  Connell  Brothers  Co.; 
Edward  D.  Ransom,  of  Lllllck,  McHose, 
Wheat,  Adams  &  Charles;  John  H.  Robinson 
of  the  Haiper  Group;  Miss  Miriam  Wolff,  di- 
rector of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco;  J.  Rich- 
ard Townsend,  attorney.  Martinez,  Calif.; 
Karl  M.  Rupenthal,  director  of  the  Trans- 
portation Management  Program  at  Stanford 
University. 

The  Chicago  Regional  Council  is  In  the 
process  of  formation. 


WICHITA      MOUNTAINS      WILDLIFE 
REFUGE,  OKLA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, on  April  27.  passed  S.  3222,  my  bill 
to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Wichita 
Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Oklahoma 
as  wilderness. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  more 
than  2  years  ago.  conducted  hearings  in 
Lawton,  Okla.,  concerning  a  proposal  to 
designate  certain  lands  within  the 
Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  as 
wilderness  in  order  to  assure  the  reten- 
tion of  these  lands  in  their  natural  state. 
On  the  basis  of  recommendations  made 
at  the  hearings,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  decided  that  some  8,900  acres 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  refuge 
meet  the  criteria  to  be  designated  a  wil- 
derness area. 

There  are  abundant  reasons  for  pre- 
serving this  area  as  it  has  always  been. 
Certainly  the  study  of  such  subjects  as 
geology  and  ecology  in  the  area  will  be 
enriched.  And,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, this  act  would  further  protect 
what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  unique  ex- 
perience for  Americans,  camping  in  a 
true  wilderness.  And,  finally,  this  refuge 
will  preserve  for  the  people  of  south- 
western Oklahoma  and  surrounding 
States  the  privilege,  should  they  so  de- 
sire, of  simply  viewing  nature  unmarred 
by  that  which  is  manmade. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wichita  Mountains 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing recreational  areas  in  the  South- 
west. Located  Just  a  few  miles  from 
Lawton,  Oklahoma's  third  largest  city, 
the  refuge  Is  visited  by  nearly  2  million 
visitors  each  year.  Many  of  these  come 
just  to  drive  through  the  refuge  on  its 
scenic  highway,  viewing  the  herds  of 
buffalo,  deer,  elk,  and  longhom  cattle 
in  their  natural  habitat.  Many  come  with 
their  families  to  picnic  at  one  of  the 
campgrounds  and  enjoy  the  mountain 
scenery.  Others  come  to  swim  in  one  of 
the  numerous  fresh  water  lakes  within 
the  refuge.  Still  others  come  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  the  natural,  un- 
changed beauty  of  the  area,  and  to  com- 
mune with  nature  imobstructed  tind  un- 
disturbed by  man's  works.  It  is  for  these 
growing  numbers  that  I  proF>osed  this 
legislation  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  this 
vast  refuge  to  be  protected  from  any 
form  of  development  and  to  guarantee 
the  preservation  of  that  which  nature 
provides  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  future  generations,   and   I    am,   of 


course,  glad  that  the  Senate  concurred 
in  the  need  for  such  a  wilderness  area 
by  passing  the  bill  unanimously. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Senate  has  acted  on  this  legislation,  be- 
cause just  last  week,  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, in  an  article  entitled  "Where  Are 
They  Now?  The  Buffalo's  Comeback," 
very  clearly  demonstrated  the  benefits 
which  the  Wichita  Moimtains  WUdllfe 
Refuge  has  played  in  conserving  an  ani- 
mal which  played  a  significant  role  in 
our  Nation's  history.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Where  Are  Thet  Now?:  The  Buttalo's 
Comeback 

The  earth  Is  having  Its  day  this  week  as 
conservationists  strive  to  turn  America's  at- 
tention to  the  smog  above  and  the  exhaust 
below.  But  long  before  Industries  dimiped 
and  automobiles  fumed,  one  of  America's 
most  celebrated  natural  resources  was  im- 
p>erlled — and  saved — in  a  dramatic  example 
of  ecological  rescue.  The  American  buffalo, 
symbol  of  the  nation's  prairie  i>ast.  Is  no 
longer  just  a  shaggy  relic  of  the  Old  West. 
Once  dangerously  close  to  extinction,  the 
buffalo  \B  now  very  much  back  on  the  scene. 

The  buffalo,  or  bison  to  the  biologist,  prob- 
ably came  to  this  continent  over  the  land 
bridge  that  once  connected  Asia  and  North 
America.  Ranging  from  the  Rockies  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  U.S.  buffalo  numbered 
some  60  million  by  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  shortly  thereafter, 
the  systematic  destruction  of  the  buffalo  be- 
came official  i>ollcy.  The  U.S.  Army,  to  sub- 
due the  Plains  Indians,  decided  It  had  to 
subdue  their  entire  culture — Including  the 
animal  up>on  whose  flesh  and  bide  they  de- 
pended for  sustenance,  clothing  and  for  shel- 
ter. Special  trains  were  run  to  the  plains  for 
tourists,  who  gunned  down  the  creature  for 
"fun"  and  left  the  carcasses  to  rot.  In  1848, 
the  American  Pur  Co.  sent  26,000  buffalo 
tongues  (considered  a  delicacy)  to  St.  Louis. 
By  that  time  the  buffalo  was  not  worth  the 
nickel  It  later  came  to  be  stamped  on. 

Conservation  of  the  animal  was  gradually 
brought  about  by  the  American  Bison  So- 
ciety, founded  In  1905,  and  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society.  Congress  set  aside  money 
for  four  national  buffalo  refuges,  the  largest 
of  them  being  the  Wichita  Mountains  Refuge 
In  southwestern  Oklahoma,  where  an  origi- 
nal seven  bulls  and  eight  cows  have  been 
bred  Into  a  herd  now  numbering  about  1,000. 
The  recently  formed  National  Buffalo  As- 
sociation estimates  the  total  buffalo  popula- 
tion m  America  to  be  15,000.  In  fact,  the 
animal  has  come  Into  an  ecological  surplus 
In  the  last  few  decades.  Accordingly,  230 
head  were  slaughtered  last  season  at  the 
Wichita  refuge,  and  a  drlve-ln  at  Cache, 
Okla.,  5  miles  from  the  refuge,  now  features 
buffalo  burgers — at  75  cents  apiece. 

For  all  that,  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indians  stUl 
believe  that  the  buffalo  will  once  more  thun- 
der across  the  vast  prairies  In  Its  old  num- 
bers. In  Its  "ghost  dance,"  the  tribe  cele- 
brates a  messlah  who  will  come  to  bring  a 
new  earth  to  replace  the  old  one  polluted  by 
the  white  man.  The  Indians'  ancestors  will 
then  rise  to  join  the  new  world,  there  to 
hunt  on  a  prairie  teeming  with  buffalo.  The 
Slotix's  messlah  has  not  yet  come,  of  course, 
nor  have  the  giant  buffalo  herds  returned — 
and  at  least  one  Interior  Department  official 
voices  relief.  "We  couldn't  have  them  roam- 
ing the  West  again,"  he  explains.  "There's 
nothing  but  six-lane  highways  out  there. 
They'd  be  traffic  hazards." 


MRS.  VIRGINIA  FORWOOD  PATE- 
OUTSTANDING  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
COMMUNICA-nONS 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  out- 
standing contribution  of  an  individual 
In  the  field  of  ctmimunications.  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Porwood  Pate,  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
Md.,  was  installed  as  president  of  Ameri- 
can Women  in  Radio  and  Television, 
Inc.,  on  April  26  during  a  3-day  con- 
vention in  London. 

A  close  personal  and  family  friend, 
Mrs.  Pate  has  just  retired  after  serving 
as  president  of  the  Harford  County  Board 
of  Education  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Harford  Junior  College  board  of  trustees. 
In  addition,  she  has  been  president  of 
the  Maryland  Association  of  Boards  of 
Education  as  well  as  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Maryland-District  of  Columbia- 
Delaware  Broadcasters'  Association. 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Pate  on  her  most 
recent  twihievement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle outlining  Mrs.  Pate's  outstanding 
career,  published  in  the  Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sim  of  April  17,  1970.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Apr.  17 

1970) 

Media  Organization  To  Install  Mrs.  Pate, 

OF  Havre  de  Grace 

Virginia  Porwood  Pate,  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
win  be  Installed  as  president  of  American 
Women  In  Radio  and  Television,  Inc.,  Ai>ru  26, 
In  London  during  a  three-day  convention  to 
be  attended  by  600  p>eople  Including  rela- 
tives of  members. 

Mrs.  Pate  will  be  among  12  women  to  be 
received  privately  by  Princess  Margaret  at  a 
reception,  at  Lancaster  House. 

Virginia  Pate  owns  and  op>erates  radio  sta- 
tion WASA  In  Havre  de  Grace,  an  AM  and  FM 
station  built  In  1948  by  her  late  husband, 
Jason  T.  Pate,  and  operated  by  him  untU 
his  death  In  1960. 

She  has  just  retired  after  10  years  service 
as  president  of  the  Harford  County  Board 
of  Education  and  as  chairman  of  the  Harford 
Junior  College  board  of  trustees. 

She  has  been  president  of  the  Maryland 
Association  of  Boards  of  Education;  also, 
president  and  former  education  chairman  of 
the  Maryland-District  of  Columbia-Delaware 
Broadcasters'  Association  aaid  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  to  its  board  of  directors. 


"EL  CINCO  DE  MAYO" 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  5,  our  neighbor  to 
the  south,  Mexico,  smd  her  Spanish- 
speaking  descendants  in  the  United 
States,  will  Join  in  celebrating  the  108th 
anniversary  of  a  significant  Mexican  vic- 
tory over  the  French.  "El  Cinco  de  Mayo" 
is  a  great  festivity  for  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple for  it  was  on  that  day  in  1862  that  a 
small  band  of  poorly  equipped  but  highly 
motivated  patriots  withstood  superior 
forces  of  the  French  Army. 

Prior  to  Cinco  de  Mayo,  the  people 
of  Mexico  were  subjected  to  a  perpet- 
ual inner  struggle  for  governmental 
power.  From  1822  to  1862,  approximately 
70  governments  existed  there,  includ- 
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direct  vio- 
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no  action 
deeply  in- 


ing  monarchs,  dictators,  exec  iitives,  and 

presidents.    In    1861,    a    Joi4t    interest 

shared    by    France,    Spain, 

Britain  prevailed;    however, 

two,  as  a  result  of  internal  polipy  changes. 

withdrew  from  Mexico  and  rieta'-ned  to 

their  homelands.  Napoleon  in  ordered 

his  French   soldiers   to   remiin, 

hoped  to  eventually  control  al 

himself.  Although  this  was  a 

lation    of    the    Monroe 

United    States    could    take 

against  France,  as  we  were 

volved  in  our  own  Civil  War. 

In  1862,  Napoleon  HI  and  6i)00  French 
soldiers  began  their  march  M  destruc 
tion,  intending  to  ultimately;  reach  and 
capture  Mexico  City.  But  on  h[ay  5,  1862, 
"El  Cinco  de  Mayo,"  the  Fi  ench  were 
dealt  their  first  major  setbick  of  the 
Mexican  campaign  in  the  vil  age  of  Pu- 
ebla.  A  small  band  of  Mexicai  i  guerrillas, 
utilizing  a  surprise  attack,  i  uccessf ully 
drove  back  the  powerful  Frenph  forces. 

Infuriated  by  this  embarfassing  de- 
feat. Napoleon  again  confronted  the 
Mexicans  at  Puebla,  this  time  with  an 
additional  30,000  soldiers.  And  the  de- 
feat of  the  determined,  Icourageous 
Mexicans  became  inevitable.  Conse- 
quently, for  the  next  5  years,  llexico  suf- 
fered under  the  tjrranny  of  dictatorial 
rule.  I 

But  the  loyalists,  unwilling  to  accept 
the  monarchy,  continued  to  secretly  dis- 
rupt the  government  using  gilerrilla  tac- 
tics. A  successful  revolt  In  1^7  resulted 
in  the  fl"»i  capture  and  execution  of  the 
emperor,  thus  forcing  the  French  to 
leave  Mexico.  | 

Mr.  President,  the  day  the  courageous 
Mexican  patriots  first  defeated  the  over- 
powering forces  of  the  Frei^ch,  May  5, 
Is  still  remembered  with  grtet  Joy  and 
pride.  "El  Cinco  de  Masro"  Is  a  day  for 
all  Americans  to  pay  tribute  io  the  cour- 
age of  those  men  who  defwided  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  self-determinetion  at  the 
risk  of  everything. 

It  is  a  personal  privilege  to  Join  my 
fellow  95,000  Spanish-speakliig  New 
Jersey  residents  in  celebrating  "El  Cinco 
de  Bilayo"  and  reflect  upon  la  truly  sig- 
nificant moment  in  the  histo  ry  of  man's 
struggle  for  liberty. 


TRANS- 
ANALYSIS 


NORTHEAST      CORRIDOF 
PORTATION    SYSTEMS 
RET  .EASED 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
take  note  of  the  final  releas<  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportati  an  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Transpoijtation  Proj 
ect  Report. 

While  I  am  delighted  thai  the  report 
has  finally  been  made  public,  I  would 
note  with  much  regret  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  did  not  see  fit 
to  provide  this  information  tp  the  Senate 
when  we  were  in  the  process  pf  preparing 
legislation  to  aid  the  raUrofds. 

I  think  this  excellent  systems  study 
would  have  provided  us  with  a  more  en- 
lightened perspective  on  U^e  rail  pas- 
senger problem. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  dr.  Robert  A. 


Nelson,  the  former  Director  of  the  Office 
of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation, 
who  worked  long  and  haird  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ecutive summary  of  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor Transportation  Project  Report 
consisting  of  pages  SI  through  S30  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

northsast  corridoa  transportation 

Project  Study 

kxxcutive  sttmmabt 

Conclusicma 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project,  through  a  comprehensive  systems 
analysis  approach.  Is  engaged  in  analyzing 
and  evaluating  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor  through  1980.  This 
report  presents  some  conclusions  about  the 
prospects  of  Intercity  passenger  transporta- 
tion m  the  Corridor  and  suggests  ways  In 
which  transjxirtatlon  developments  can  be 
made  more  responsive  to  the  Corridor's  needs. 

The  following  general  conclusions  about 
the  future  of  Intercity  passenger  transporta- 
tion In  the  Corridor  have  resulted  from  anal- 
yses and  evaluations  conducted  to  date: 

Auto  transportation  will  continue  as  the 
strongly  dominant  mode  of  intercity  Cor- 
ridor transportation,  at  least  through  1980, 
regardless  of  the  Improvements  which  can 
feasibly  be  made  to  other  modes. 

The  effectiveness  of  Intercity  line-haul 
common  carriers  In  Improving  door-to-door 
passenger  service  will  be  seriously  llnxlted 
In  the  Corridor's  larger  metropolitan  areas 
by  delays  and  relative  slowness  of  local  ac- 
cess to  and  egress  from  transportation  ter- 
nxlnals. 

Without  substantial  action  by  the  govern- 
ment agencies  responsible  for  Intercity  pas- 
senger transportation  in  the  Corridor  area, 
the  following  results  are  probable  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor: 

(1)  Major  capabilities  for  the  provision 
of  rail  passenger  service  wUl  not  be  used; 

(2)  The  potential  for  short  and  Intermedi- 
ate haul  air  transportation  may  not  be  ex- 
ploited; 

(3)  Downtown-to-downtown  Intercity 
passenger  transportation  will,  In  large  met- 
ropolitan areas,  contribute  to  congestion 
on  xirban  transportation  faculties. 

(4)  Transportation  facilities  which  present 
to  travelers  high  personal  accident  hazard, 
which  contribute  heavily  to  air  pollution, 
and  which  have  heavy  requirements  for  land 
wUl  c«.nUnue  to  expand; 

(6)  Less  populated  areas  of  the  Corridor — 
rural  and  suburban — wUl  lose  common  car- 
rier Intercity  transportation  service; 

(6)  The  several  modes  of  passenger  trans- 
portation In  the  Corridor — auto,  b\is,  air,  and 
rail — will  not  be  coordinated  In  ways  which 
will  improve  service  and  raise  efficiency. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  TransporUtlon 
Project  has  depicted  and  evaluated  several 
ways  by  which  the  Corridor  transportation 
system  could  be  made  more  responsive  to  the 
economic,  political  and  social  development 
of  the  region.  Nine  possible  and  widely  dif- 
ferent transportation  systems  which  might 
be  made  operational  In  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor tn  the  1975-80  period  were  analyzed  and 
simulated,  with  the  following  salient  con- 
clusions: ' 

Boston  to  Washington  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice approximating  the  level  of  performance 
of  the  MetroUners  would  achieve  more  effl- 


1  Such  conclusions  could,  of  course,  change 
as  further  data  and  research  results  become 
avaUable. 


clent  utUlzatloa  of  present  rail  capacity  for 
mainline  passenger  service  and  would  realize 
additional  revenue  in  excess  of  additional 
costs.  For  several  reasons,  including  the  high 
cost  of  capital  to  the  railroads  In  the  Corri- 
dor, It  Is  unlikely  that  the  privately  owned 
railroads  In  the  Corridor  will  choose  to  pro- 
vide such  service  without  public  support; 

Improvements  to  the  existing  Boston- 
Washington  mainline  of  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  costing  up  to  %l.Z  blUlon  would  re- 
sult m  subsUntlally  better  transportation 
service  to  the  centers  of  major  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  Corridor  and  would  yield  addi- 
tional revenues  sufficient  to  cover  additional 
costs,  Including  capital  costs  of  10  percent 
per  year.  These  Improvements  can  be  made 
on  an  Incremental  basis  thus  permitting  at 
each  step  a  testing  of  the  attractiveness  of 
better  service.  Since  it  appears  that  the  dif- 
ference between  incremental  revenue  and 
costs  would  be  greatest  at  a  level  of  Improve- 
ment far  short  of  $1.3  billion  It  seems  even 
less  likely  that  railroads  would  provide  such 
a  level  of  service  without  public  support; 

Short  take-off  and  landing  (STOL)  and 
vertical  take-off  and  landing  (VTOL)  air- 
craft modes  would  provide  intercity  trans- 
portation services  throughout  the  Northeast 
Corridor  yielding  before-tax  revenues  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  non-government  costs  In- 
cluding capital  charges  at  10  percent  per 
year.  STOL  and  VTOL  operation  would  re- 
quire some  Improvement  in  air  navigational 
technology  and  In  environmental  Impact 
planning  but  only  small  technological  Im- 
provements for  aircraft; 

Two  new  high-speed  groimd  modes— one, 
a  completely  new  rail  system,  and  the  sec- 
ond, a  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle  system — 
would  greatly  Improve  Intercity  transporta- 
tion along  the  spine  of  the  Corridor.  At  the 
present  stage  In  the  analysis,  it  appears  that 
neither  of  these  two  ground  modes  would  be 
commercially  viable  within  the  next  decade 
if  a  capital  cost  rate  of  10  percent  is  required; 
A  combination  of  vertical  take-off  and 
landing  (VTOL)  air  transportation  and  a 
high-speed  ground  mode  would  provide  the 
widest  choice  of  Improved  Intercity  passen- 
ger transportation  In  the  Corridor,  would 
generate  the  largest  patronage,  and  would 
require  the  largest  operating  costs  and  cvpl- 
tal  outlays. 

The  analysis  In  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Transportation  Project,  to  date,  has  been 
most  useful  when  applied  to  the  evaluation 
of  the  potential  commercial  viability  of  the 
nine  alternative  systems.  An  effq|^sas  made 
however,  as  will  be  shown  in  tl^^ody  of 
the  report,  to  appraise  each  mode  in  terms 
of  Its  environmental  Impact,  dependence  on 
Improved  terminal  access-egress,  depend- 
ability under  all-weather  conditions,  Im- 
proved safety,  and  flexibility  to  service  occa- 
sional demand  peaks.  Depending  upon  the 
weighting  of  these  considerations  by  public 
agencies,  relative  evaluations  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  may  change. 

The  use  of  comprehensive  systems  analy- 
sis, such  as  carried  on  by  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor Transportation  Project,  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  probability  of  makmg 
capital  outlays  for  transportation  which  are 
not  responsive  to  public  need  or  which  may 
constitute  Inefficient  ways  of  responding 
to  public  need. 

Background  of  the  corridor  tranajtortation 
problem 
The  Northeast  Corridor  Is  faced  with  grow- 
ing demands  for  transportation  which  have 
been  created  by  an  expanding,  ever  more 
interdependent  economy  and  an  Increasingly 
mobile  society.  Those  who  Uve.  work  and 
travel  in  the  Corridor  would  probably  regard 
such  a  conclusion  as  obvious.  What  Is  not 
so  clear  Is  how  beet  to  deal  with  the  chal- 
lenge that  this  pattern  of  growth  presenU. 
The  problem  Is  not  In  knowing  that  trans- 
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portaUon  facilities  In  the  region  need  to  be 
expanded  and  Improved,  but  In  deciding 
what  Improvements  should  consist  of;  where 
they  should  be  located;  when  they  should 
be  Introduced;  and  how  they  should  be 
managed,  financed,  and  operated. 

Past  Approaches 

Traditionally,  decisions  of  this  nature  have 
largely  been  made  either  by  the  private  sec-  . 
tor  or.  where  private  enterprise  has  not  been 
practical  or  has  not  functioned  In  the  public 
interest,  by  Independently  exercised  local 
and  state  initiative,  with  some  modicum  of 
Federal  Involvement.  This  approach  has 
worked  fairly  well  In  the  past.  After  World 
War  U  the  explosion  In  automobile  produc- 
tion and  ownership,  accompanied  by  a  shift 
of  population  to  the  subxirbs,  quite  clearly 
pointed  to  the  need  for  an  expanded  high- 
way construction  program.  The  opportunity 
to  exploit,  for  civil  purposes,  the  great  ad- 
vances In  aviation  technology  gained  durtng 
the  war  stimulated  public  support  of  airport 
and  air  navigation  development. 

As  a  result  of  emphasis  and  encourage- 
ment through  public  policy,  both  air  and 
highway  transportation  have  In  the  past 
two  decades  enjoyed  consistent  and  sub- 
stantial rates  of  growth  and  have  unques- 
tionably satisfied  great  public  needs.  Strong 
trends  In  the  growth  and  distribution  of 
population  and  economic  activity  In  the 
Corridor  have,  however,  tended  to  change 
the  region's  needs  for  transportation.  These 
two  trends  are  ( 1 )  the  Increasing  concentra- 
tion of  population  and  employment  In  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's) 
defined  as  communities  having  populations 
of  50.000  persons  or  more,  and  (2)  dlsisersal 
of  population  and  employment  away  from 
urban  cores  Into  the  suburbs. 

Population  and  Employment  Trends 
1  By  1980,  over  46  million  people  will  live 
in  SMSA's  In  the  Corridor  and  about  8.3 
million  In  rural  areas.  The  distribution  of 
population  and  employment  between  subur- 
ban and  core  areas  through  1980  Is  more 
difficult  to  predict.  Wlille  there  have  been 
pronoimced  population  shifts  Into  the  sub- 
urbs In  the  last  decade,  there  have  also  been 
large  migrations  Into  the  Corridor's  urban 
cores  from  regions  outside  the  Corridor. 
Nevertheless,  between  1950  and  1960  the 
major  urban  cores  In  the  Corridor  lost  about 
five  percent  in  both  population  and  employ- 
ment while  the  suburbs  gained  over  40  per- 
cent. The  effects  of  these  changes,  even  If 
their  pace  were  slowed,  will  have  important 
impacts  on  the  Corridor's  life  patterns  for 
years  to  oome. 

CHANGINO    NEEDS    FOR    TRANSPORTATION 

The  trends  of  population  and  employment 
toward  metropolitan  areas  and  from  the  met- 
ropwUtan  coree  to  their  suburbs  are  undoubt- 
edly responsible  for  many  of  the  complaints 
of  congestion  and  delay  persistently  leveled 
against  the  transportation  system  of  the  Cor- 
ridor. Neither  highway  nor  air  transportation 
in  their  present  forms  are  well  suited  to  the 
increasingly  tight  constraints  ai  space  m  the 
Corridor;  both  modes  require  for  efficient 
operation  relatively  large  amounts  of  space 
per  unit  of  traffic.  Air  transportation's  pri- 
mary advantage,  namely  speed,  is  being  seri- 
ously diminished  for  short  and  intermediate 
trtpe  within  the  region  by  congestion  In  the 
air  and  on  the  g:round.  In  the  Corridor,  gate- 
to-gate  times  between  major  airports  have 
remained  essentially  unchanged  over  the 
past  dozen  years — and  have  risen  In  some 
Instances — despite  a  30  to  40  percent  Increase 
In  aircraft  cruising  speeds. 

A  comparable  situation  Is  emerging  In 
highway  transportation.  The  toll  roads  built 
In  the  early  1950's  and  the  facilities  con- 
structed under  the  Interstate  highway  pro- 
gram have  expanded  the  flow  of  Intercity 


highway  traffic  In  the  Corridor  considerably, 
especially  In  suburban  and  rural  areas.  But 
oongeatlon  tn  and  around  metropolltafi  cen- 
ters, particularly  during  peak  periods,  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  advantages  of  freeway 
travel.  New  roads  and  highways,  constructed 
to  relieve  congestion,  have  often  encouraged 
new  traffic  to  the  point  that  delays  in  related 
parts  of  the  highway  network  have  been  in- 
creased rather  than  reduced.  Public  frustra- 
tion, a  sense  of  crowding,  and  concern  over 
wasted  resources  are  all  natural  responses  to 
this  cycle  of  temporary  relief  and  chronic 
congestion.  Thus,  the  approaches  to  trans- 
portation problems  which  seemed  to  be  so 
obvious  20  years  ago  do  not  seem  so  clearly  to 
meet  the  Corridor's  needs  today. 

THE    nCPACT    or    ITRBAN    CONGESTION 

A  major  reason  for  the  present  Inadequacy 
of  short  and  intermediate  intercity  passenger 
transportation  Is  that  we  have  not  yet  man- 
aged to  cope  effectively  with  tiie  problems  of 
transportation  within  large  urban  areas. 
Since  the  Northeast  Corridor  Is  preeminently 
a  region  of  large  cities,  a  very  high  proportion 
of  all  Intercity  travel  in  the  Corridor  involves 
one  or  more  large  metropolitan  areas.  Hence, 
the  quality  of  Intercity  transportation  in 
this  region  depends  In  large  measure  on  the 
relative  ease  of  circulation  within  metropoU- 
tan  areas. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  improvements  in 
urban  transportation  are  highly  uncertain, 
and  this  uncertainty  must  inevitably  Im- 
pinge upon  decisions  which  might  be  made 
about  the  intercity  system.  For  example,  a 
policy  of  enhancing,  through  continued  de- 
velopment of  urban  beltways,  the  accessibil- 
ity of  suburban  (as  contrasted  to  Inner-clty) 
portions  of  metropolitan  areas  would  tend  to 
predispose  Intercity  transport  development 
toward  modes  such  as  V/STOL  which  would 
be  oriented  to  the  metropolitan  periphery. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  greater  emphasis  were 
placed  on  enhancing  accessibility  to  the  city 
core  through  improving  and  developing  ra- 
dial urban  rapid  transit,  then  building  Inter- 
city high  speed  ground  modes  which  would 
penetrate  to  dty  centers  would  be  more 
appropriate. 

PROBLEMS  or  COORDINATION 

Uncertainties  about  the  directions  which 
should  be  followed  to  make  intercity  trans- 
portation more  effective  In  meeting  the  Cor- 
ridor's needs  are  heightened  by  the  region's 
loose  and  largely  uncoordinated  decision- 
making structure  for  transpwrtatlon.  Ten 
States  plus  the  District  of  Coltimbla  and 
well  over  a  dozen  major  regional  agencies 
have  responsibility  and  authority  for  trans- 
portation planning  and  investment  In  the 
Corridor.  To  the  authority  and  responslbUl- 
tles  which  these  agencies  have,  must  be 
added  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  a  myriad  of  private  firms.  Few 
statutory  procedures  exist  which  could  bring 
coordination  to  the  planning  of  transpor- 
tation Improvements  In  the  Corridor.  The 
reetilt  is  that  decisions  are  often  made  in 
one  Jurisdiction  without  adequate  consider- 
ation of  their  effects  on  other  Jurisdictions. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  bot- 
tlenecks and  discontinuities  In  the  Corri- 
dor transportation  system  today  wlU  not 
be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  without  Increased 
attention  devoted  to  coordination  between 
agencies  In  the  Corridor  involved  in 
transportation . 

All  things  considered  there  are  no  obvious 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  Intercity  trans- 
portation in  the  Northeast  Corridor.  Addi- 
tions to  highway  and  air  facllUtes  have  come 
to  contribute  less  and  less  to  the  effectiveness 
of  transportation  systems  In  heavily  urban- 
ized regions.  Railroads,  once  the  mainstay 
of  the  Corridor's  Intercity  passenger  trans- 
portation, have  had  declining  passenger  pa- 
tronage since  World  War  II.  The  decision- 
making structure  is  fractionated  and  does 


not  focus  on  transportation  as  a  system,  and 
even  if  It  were  to,  neither  tools  nor  data 
have  been  available  for  comprehensive  ap- 
proaches to  transportation  planning. 

Adoption  of  a  systems  approach 

Recognition  of  the  growing  ailments  of 
the  transpMrtatlon  system  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor  and  of  the  shortcomings  of  exist- 
ing policies  as  remedies  led  In  1964  to  es- 
tablishment of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Trans- 
portation Project.  In  a  deliberately  expert- 
mental  way,  the  Corridor  project  was  to  be 
a  systematic  attempt  at  determining  the  In- 
tercity transportation  facility  requirements 
of  a  major  region  of  the  Nation.  In  making 
this  attempt,  the  project  was  charged  (1) 
to  analyze  the  complex  Interactions  between 
transportation  and  structure  of  economic 
and  demographic  development  of  the  Corri- 
dor, (2)  to  forecast  the  demand  for  inter- 
city transportation  services  by  mode  in  the 
Corridor,  (3)  to  describe  the  characteris- 
tics of  transportation  services  that  might 
be  supplied,  and  (4)  In  doing  all  tills  to 
give  f\Ul  consideration  to  the  potential  of 
dynamic.  Innovative  transport  technology.' 
Development  of  a  model  system 

In  five  years,  starting  at  a  very  Inchoate 
level  of  knowledge  and  methodology,  the 
Northeast  Corridor  project  has  fulfilled 
many,  although  clearly  not  all,  of  these 
assignments.  Using  systems  analysis  tech- 
niques and  newly  developed  computer  ca- 
pabilities, progress  has  been  made  In  de- 
veloping and  applying  a  comprehensive,  gen- 
eral approach  to  regional  transportation 
analysis.  The  most  Important  achievement 
of  the  Corridor  project  up  to  now  has  been 
to  develop,  link  together,  and  operate  sev- 
eral models  In  an  interactive  process  which 
simulates  the  forces  of  transportation  sup- 
ply and  demand  In  the  Corridor.  The  result- 
ing system  of  models  permits  examination 
of  the  effects  of  changes  upon  the  competi- 
tive Interrelationships  among  modes,  and 
also  of  Interactions  between  transportation 
and  other  sectors  of  the  Corridor  economy. 
A  dynamic  model  process  of  this  nature  has 
not  been  applied  before  to  regional  trans- 
portation in  the  UJ3.  The  basic  elements 
of  the  model  system  are  as  foUows: 

An  econometric  model  which  forecasts 
population.  Income,  employment,  and  land 
xise  for  each  of  131  analysis  districts  (mostly 
counties)   of  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

A  demand  model  which  predicts  Intercity 
passenger  travel  in  the  Corridor  by  city 
pairs  and  by  modes  of  travel. 

Supply  models  for  air  and  lilgh  speed 
ground  modes  wlilch  are  sensitive  to  changes 
In  output  levels. 

Cost  models  which,  based  on  parametric 
relationships,  predict  elements  of  mode  and 
system  cost. 

Impact  models  wlilcb  predict  the  effect 
of  transportation  changes  on  population, 
employment.  Income  and  land  use  In  county- 
size  analysis  areas. 

Supply-demand  balancing  techniques 
which  make  possible  slmulaUon  of  sx^ply- 
demand  equilibrium. 

Usefulness  of  the  Model  System 

The  Individual  models  suffer  from  many 
shortcomings  and  hence  the  results  of  the 
model /simulation  process  should  be  treated 
with  caution.  Nevertheless  the  performance 
of  the  models  m  evaluating  the  transporta- 
tion system  alternatives  discussed  in  this 
report  Is  satisfying  both  to  intuition  and 
to  experience.  With  few  exceptions  the  mod- 
els produce  results  which  are  credible  when 
related  to  real  world  situations  and  their 
use  almost  certainly  can  enhance  our  ability 


'This  approach  was  recommended  in  an 
executive  agency  task  force  report  In  late 
1962. 
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to  make  better  decisions.  Msreover.  the 
process  ol  modeling  the  Corridor  transporta- 
tion system  has  substantially  ra  sed  the  levei 
of  insight*  into  the  workings  (if  the  trans- 
portation system  particularly  la  application 
to  subareas  of  the  Corridor  sich  as  states 
and  counties.  It  would  on  the  other  hand, 
be  a  mistake  to  accept  too  literal  ly  the  results 
of  the  model  simulation  process. 

The  models  for  forecasting  ti  ansportatlon 
demand  have  proved  their  capasility  to  pre- 
dict the  ■split"  of  demand  among  several 
competing  modes.  This  allocatic  n  of  demand 
among  the  modes  is  based  not  c  n  each  mode 
per  se  but  on  three  basic  characteristics  of 
transportation  service:  namel]'.  trip  time, 
user  cost  and  frequency  of  sei-vice.  By  ap- 
proaching the  modal  split  in  this  way  It 
becomes  possible  to  predict  thu  response  of 
the  travel  market  to  totally  ne\  r  modes  such 
as  tracked  air  cushion  vehicles  (TACV).  Re- 
liance by  the  model  on  three  characteristics 
of  transportation  to  determina  modal  split 
undoubtedly  omits  some  of  the  'actors  which 
Influence  travel  behavior.  In  tte  analysis  of 
transportation  alternatives  in  this  report 
other  considerations  such  as  co  nfort,  safety, 
and  fashion  have  been  assume<l  to  be  equal 
among  the  modes.  When  these  attributes 
differ  to  a  degree  which  significantly  effects 
modal  split,  the  Corridor  demand  model 
becomes  less  useful. 

The  development  of  techniqu  es  to  forecast 
impacts  of  transportation  on  posulatlon,  em- 
ployment, and  other  economic  variables  by 
area  has  been  the  major  thru  it  in  the  at- 
tempt to  measure  the  interac  ;ion  between 
transportation  and  its  social,  political  and 
economic  environment.  The  Corridor  impact 
models  show  only  small  effects  resulting 
from  the  intercity  passenger  travel  changes 
evaluated  in  this  report.  This  ras  to  be  ex- 
pected. Indications  are  that  tie  impact  of 
changes  in  freight  transportat  on  would  be 
much  greater.  At  this  time.  I  owever.  data 
on  freight  movements  do  not  exist  In  the 
Corridor  or  elsewhere  upon  vblch  to  test 
the  predictive  capability  of  the  Impact 
models.  Reliance  for  model  fornulation  and 
calibration  on  patched  and  stit^hed-together 
data  must  raise  an  element  of  uncertainty 
about  results  and  suggests  strotigly  the  need 
for  continued  emphasis  on  a  transportation 
data  program.  i 

The  development  of  the  Corridor  models 
and  procedures  Is  continuing  with  the  goal 
of  producing  a  set  of  tools  ge|teraily  useful 
for  the  comparison  and  evaluation  of  trans- 
portation system  Improvement.  The  Cor- 
ridor models  can  be  applied  {  to  Corridor 
transportation  In  a  longer  tli 
has  been  done  In  this  report; 
further  development,  also  be 
evaluation  of  freight  transportation  systems. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  howe^r.  that  while 
the  models  can.  with  relative 
necessary  recallbratlon.  be  api 
city  passenger  movement  In  oi 
type  regions  of  the  U.S..  they  cinnot  be  used 
In  their  present  form  to  predict  Intra-urban 
passenger  traffic.  Intra-urban  travel  and  the 
behavior  patterns  of  commutets  are  subject 
to  many  other  Influences  thafi  those  used 
in  determining  intercity  trans^rtatlon. 

Application  of  the  Models  to 

Transportation  Systems 

It  was  understood  at  the  (lutset  of 
Corridor  project  that  transporutlon  system 
changes  tend  to  have  wide  lm|3llcatlons  for 
regional  development  and  for 
aspects  of  public  policy  beyond  the  sphere 
of  transportation.  It  was  clearly  not  ap- 
propriate for  the  Northeast  Cofridor  project 
staff  to  decide  which  of  theae  public  policies 
shotild  be  pursued.  Therefore, 
ise  of  the  Corridor  project  hbs  been  that 
the  project  would  evaluate  anl  report  on  a 
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number  of  alternative  transportation  sys- 
tems which  would  be  responsive  to  a  wide 
range  of  policy  options.  This  strategy  was  in- 
tended to  permit  responsible  officials  at  the 
Federal  level  and  in  the  Corridor  to  relate 
transportation  to  fundamental  policy  ob- 
jectives. For  purposes  of  the  evaluations  re- 
ported on  here  the  following  public  policy 
options  were  emphasized:    . 

(1)  Degree  of  technological  innovation —  . 
ranging  from  continued  evolutionary  de- 
velopment of  the  present  set  of  modes  and 
services  to  a  quite  radical  departure  In- 
volving the  introduction  of  a  combination 
of  advanced  ground  and  air  modes: 

(3)  Emphasis  on  suburban  or  central  city 
service — ranging  from  ground  modes  pene- 
trating the  city  core  via  tunnels  to  air  sys- 
tems largely  serving  the  periphery  of  metro- 
politan areas; 

(3)  Magnitude  of  capital  cost — ranging 
from  minimal  investment  in  new  equipment 
to  multi-billion  dollar  new  Investment  In 
fixed  facilities  and  equipment; 

(4)  Service  characteristics — ranging  from 
high  capacity  modes  operating  on  fixed 
rightB-of-way  to  more  flexible  systems  cap- 
able of  providing  service  over  a  wide  area; 

(5)  Degree  of  private  vs.  public  invest- 
ment— ranging  from  systems  which  could  be 
sustained  by  private  investment  and  owner- 
ship to  systems  which  would  require  Govern- 
ment support  for  their  construction  and  op- 
eration; 

(6)  Requirements  for  institutional 
change — ranging  from  alternatives  which 
would  require  only  nominal  intergovern- 
mental coordination  under  existing  statutory 
authorization  to  those  which  would  require 
new  legislation  and  extensive  coordination 
at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.' 

Alternative  passenger  transportation  systems 
for  the  northeast  corridor,  1975-80 
The  nine  alternative  systems  start  with  the 
existing  transportation  system  of  the  North- 
east Corridor  projected  to  1975-80.  and  add 
flve  new  modes  in  varying  combinations  with 
the  existing  system  and  with  each  other — 
as  shown  In  Table  S-1.  The  designed  service 
pattern  of  each  alternative  is  generally  north- 
south  between  Washington  and  Boston.  E^ach 
of  the  high  speed  ground  modes — demon- 
stration rail,  high  speed  rail  A,  high  speed 
rail  C  and  tracked  air  ctishlon  vehicles — 
was  designed  to  serve  terminals  at  Washing- 
ton and  Boston  and  seven  Intermediate 
points  la  Providence,  western  Connecticut, 
New  York  City,  northern  New  Jersey,  Tren- 
ton, Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  air  and 
highway  modes  serve  more  dispersed  patterns 
based  on  existing  networks. 


Alternatives  I  and  II 


>See  Table  S-a  for  the  relationship  be- 
tween these  six  p>olicy  options  and  the  nine 
alternative  transportation  systems  analyzed 
by  the  project. 


Alternatives  I  and  II  would  require  capital 
expenditures  by  1975  of  about  $70  million  for 
equipment  and  grade  crossing  elimination. 

Both  alternatives  would  expand  the  pres- 
ent fleet  of  Metrollners  and  Turbo  trains  in 
accordance  with  Increases  in  demand.  Rela- 
tively "mall  Improvements  In  roadbed  would 
foctis  primarily  on  eliminating  highway-rail 
grade  crossings.  The  aimualized  equipment 
cost  and  roadbed  improvements  costs  would 
be  less  than  half  the  additional  revenues 
realized  from  the  DEMO  level  of  operation. 
(See  Summary  Table  S-4)  Although  patron- 
age of  rail  passenger  service  to  Boston- 
Washington  and  intermediate  points  would 
Increase  between  1968  and  1975,  rail  pas- 
senger patronage  as  a  whole  in  the  Corridor 
would  decline.  The  breakdown  of  the  Cor- 
ridor Intercity  travel  market  by  modal  shares 
in  1968  and  1975  Is  shown  in  the  following: 

SHARES   OF   CORRIDOR   INTERCITY   TRAVEL   MARKET   BY 
MODE,   PERCENT   PASSENGER-MILES-ALTERNATIVE   I 


Year 

Auto 

Bus 

Rail 

Air 

1968 

1975 

68 

73 

8 
9 

13 
9 

U 
9 

Although  alternatives  I  and  n  do  no  more 
for  the  ground  modes  than  add  demonstra- 
tion rail,  even  this  minimal  action  would 
probably  require  Federal  legislative  action 
of  some  kind.  It  is  not  certain  that  without 
such  legislation  the  present  Metroliner  and 
Turbo  train  services  inaugurated  for  two 
years  In  response  to  Federally  supported  high 
speed  ground  transportation  demonstrations 
would  continue  and.  In  response  to  demand, 
expand  through  1975. 

Table  S-1.    Nine    Passenger    Transportation 
System  Alternatives  for  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor— Alternative  and  Modal  Composition 
I.    Auto,    Bus    Conventional    Air    (CTOL) 
Demonstration    Rail     (DEMO) — Demonstra- 
tion rail  assvunes  that  the  present  Metroliner 
and  Turbo  train  services  will  be   expanded 
and  extended  through   1976 — 125  mph. 

n.  Auto,  Bus,  CTOL,  DEMO;  Short  Take- 
off  and   Landing   Air    (STOL) — 370   mph. 

rn.  Auto.  Bus,  CTOL,  STOL;  High  Speed 
Rail  "A"  (H8RA)— 160  mph. 

IV.  Auto,  BtlB,  CTOL,  STOL;  High  Speed 
Rail  "C"  (HSRC)— 200  mph. 

V.  Auto.  Bus,  CTOL,  STOL;  Trticked  Air 
Cushion  Vehicle  (TACV)— 300  mph. 

VI.  Auto,  Bus,  CTOL,  STOL,  DEMO;  Ver- 
tical Take-Off  and  landing  Air  (VTOL)  — 
266  mph. 

Vn.  Auto.  BtlS,  CTOL,  STOL;  VTOL  & 
HSRA. 

Vin.  Auto,  Bus,  CTOL,  STOL;  VTOL  & 
HSRC. 

EX.  Auto,  Bus,  CTOL,  STOL,  VTOL  & 
TACV. 


TABLE  S-2.-RELATI0N$HIP  BETWEEN  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  ALTERNATIVES  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY  OPTIONS 

Policy  optioM 


Alttmattves       Naw  modes  ■ 


Detreeor  Instifu- 

tachno-  Orientation  to  Public  tional 

logical  metropolitan  CapiUI  Service  support  cliange 

innovation  area  cost  charKteristics         required  required 


I  Demo None Center  city Low Fixedlinear No Little. 

if DemoandSTOL do Center  city  and      ...do Mixed No Do. 

suburts. 
Ill HSRA Some Center  city Medium....  Fixedlinear Yes Lar(a. 


IV HSIIC 

V TACV 

VI VTOt 

VII  VTOLandHSRA. 


Sooit. 

...do  . 


VIII VTOL  and  HSRC do.. 

IX VTOL  and  TACV..  Much. 


.do 
do 

Suburbs 

Center  city  and 
suburbs. 

do 

do 


High do.. 

do do 

Low Flexible  dispersed. 

Medium Mixed 


High 


t. 


.do. 
do. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

.  Yea. 
Yes. 


Do. 

Do. 
Little. 
Large. 

.     Do. 
Do. 


Auto,  bus,  and  conventional  air  are  included  in  all  alternatives;  STOL  is  included  in  alternatives  II  through  IX. 
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Under  alternative  I  total  new  public  capiUl 
expenditures  between  1968  and  1976  for  Inter- 
city passenger  transportation  in  the  North- 
east Corridor  would  be  $3  billion.  Most  of  this 
outlay  would  be  for  expansion  of  the  existing 
highway  and  air  modes.* 

Across  the  board,  alternative  I  would  make 
only  small  improvements  In  the  quality  of 
transportation  service  in  the  Corridor.  Alter- 
native II,  as  well,  would  offer  only  limited 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  intercity 
passenger  service  in  the  Northeast  Corridor 
although  it  would  emphasize  the  provision  of 
STOL  service  to  the  periphery  of  metro- 
poUtan  areas.  Traffic  attracted  to  STOL  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  share  of  CTOL  below  Us 
share  In  alternative  I.  The  share  of  Corridor 
traffic  going  to  air,  auto,  rail  and  bus  would 
change  between  alternative  I  and  alternative 
II  as  follows: 

SHARES   OF   CORRIDOR   INTERCITY  TRAVEL   MARKET   BY 
MODE  IN  1975  PERCENT  PASSENGER-MILES 


Alternatives 

CTOL 

STOL 

Auto 

RaU 

Bus 

1 

9 
3 

""u 

73 
68 

9 
8 

9 

II 

9 

Since  STOL  service  in  alternative  n  (as 
well  as  in  alternatives  ni  through  IX)  would 
be  commercially  viable,  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment expenditures  would  be  required  only  to 
provide  supplemental  air  navigation  facil- 
ities. 

Alternatives  HI,  IV,  and  V 

Alternatives  III,  IV,  and  V  would  Introduce 
major  improvements  In  clty-center-to-clty- 
center  high-speed  ground  transportation. 
The  high-speed  ground  mode  In  alternative 
II  would  rely  on  existing  railroad  rights-of- 
way;  the  high-speed  ground  modes  in  alter- 
native rv  and  V  would  require  completely 
iX  new  rightB-of-way.  Alternative  in  would  re- 

3'  quire  capital  expenditure  for  all  new  modee 
'^  of   $1.8  billion;    alternative  IV,  $2.8  bllUon; 

and  alternative  V,  $3.6  bllUon. 

HSRA  would  require  only  moderate  tech- 
nological advance;  HSRC  would  require  sub- 
stantial R&D  expenditure  to  bring  rail  op- 
erating speeds  up  to  200  mph;  TACV  would 
require  an  extensive  program  of  R  &  D  to 
achieve  300  mph  operating  capability. 

Alternatives  m,  rv,  and  V  would  utilize 
centrally  generated  electric  power  and  would 
operate  underground  In  urban  areas.  There- 
fore, their  effect  on  land  use,  noise,  and  air 
pollution  would  be  minimal. 

The  share  of  total  intercity  passenger  traf- 
fic in  1975  which  would  be  captured  by  the 
high-speed  ground  modes  is  shown  In  the 
following : 

SHARES   OF  CORRIDOR   INTERCITY   TRAVEL   MARKET   BY 
HSGT  MODE  PERCENT  PASSENGER-MILES 

Alternative  II  (DEMO) 8 

Alternative  III  (HSRA) 12 

Alternative  IV  (HSRC) 15 

Alternalive  V  (TACV) 18 

Forecasts  for  the  three  new  ground  modes 
Indicate  that  they  would  not  be  commercially 
viable  In  the  year  1975.  assuming  a  capital 
cost  of  10  percent,  and  would  probably  not  be 
oommerciaUy  viable  for  the  10  to  16  years 
beyond  1976.  In  the  year  1976,  largely  as  a 
result  of  Interest  charges  on  the  initial  In- 
vestment in  right-of-way  and  track,  HSRA  In 
alternative  ni  would  Incur  a  deficit  of  $27 
million;  HSRC  In  alternative  IV,  a  deficit  of 
$67  million;  and  TACV  In  alternative  V.  a 
deficit  of  $103  million.  Thus,  at  least  at  the 
outset,  the  high-speed  ground  modes  would 
presumably  require  substantial  public  sup- 


port. This  could  be  achieved  through  subsidy 
to  a  private  corporation,  establishment  of  an 
authority,  charter  of  a  public  corporation,  or 
through    outright   Federal    ownership. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  high 
speed  modes,  Ijecause  of  their  high  capital 
costs,  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  Interest  rate 
chosen  and  passenger  demand  actually  real- 
ized. For  example,  if  the  cost  of  capital  were 
lowered  to  slx  percent,  the  ground  modes 
could  be  commercially  viable  in  1975;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  capital 
above  ten  percent  would  Intensify  the  magni- 
tude of  the  potential  deficit.  Similarly,  if  the 
actual  demand  were  In  error  by  12  to  26  per- 
cent, the  deficit  would  disappear  or  Intensify. 

Alternative  VI 

Alternative  VI  would  add  VTOL  to  alterna- 
tive n.  The  performance  characteristics  of 
VTOL  would  be  responsive  to  the  migration 
of  Corridor  population  and  employment  from 
center  city  to  suburbs.  The  resulting  com- 
bination of  the  existing  modes  and  VTOL 
would  emphasize  service  to  suburban  areas. 
Heliports  and  flight  paths  could  be  located 
so  as  to  minimize  the  adverse  Impact  of 
noise.  Where  practical,  VTOL  would  be  de- 
signed to  provide  service  to  downtown  as 
well  as  to  the  suburbs;  however,  emphasis 
in  alternative  VI  would  be  frequent  serv- 
ice to  heliports  located  on  the  periphery  of 
metropolitan  areas. 

Revenues  from  VTOL  service  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  research  and  development  and 
terminal  costs.  This  analysis  did  not  Include 
some  additional  expenditure,  presumably 
public,  which  would  have  to  be  made  on 
VTOL  for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  air  navigation  facilities  and  air  traffic 
control  techniques.  Also,  although  it  was  not 
Included  as  a  cost  of  VTOL  operation'  In 
alternative  VI,  research  and  development  to 
reduce  aircraft  noise  appears  necessary.  In 
comparison  with  the  total  cost  of  the  VTOL 
mode,  these  addltlonxd  coets  do  not  i^pear 
to  be  large. 

Since  VTOL  in  alternative  VI  could  be 
self-sufficient,  presumably  service  would  be 
provided  by  one  or  more  privately  financed, 
certificated  carriers. 

The  shares  of  the  traffic  which  would  result 
from  alternative  VI  as  compared  to  alterna- 
tive n  are  shown  In  the  following: 

SHARES  OF  CORRIDOR   INTERCITY  TRAVEL  MARKET  BY 
MODE   PERCENT   PASSENGER  MIUS 


<  All  the  alternatives  assume  that  current 
plans  for  highways  and  CTOL  will  be  imple- 
mented. 


Alternative 

CTOL 

STOL 

VTOL 

Auto 

Rail 

Bus 

VI 

II 

2 

3 

10 
12... 

14 

60 
68 

7 
8 

7 
9 

Alternatives  VII,  vm,  EX 
These  three  alternatives  would  combine 
VTOL  with  HSRA,  HSRC,  and  TACV  respec- 
tively. The  resulting  systems  would  greatiy 
Improve  transportation  service  to  the  down- 
tov^n  areas  of  the  cities  "on  line"  between 
Boston  and  Washington  and,  like  alternative 
VI,  would  provide  better  service  to  the 
suburbs  of  metropolitan  regions  in  the 
Corridor. 

VTOL  would  continue  to  be  self-sufficient 
In  all  three  alternatives.  Capital  cost  for  the 
ground  modes  would  be  slightly  less  than  In 
alternatives  HI,  IV,  and  V.  Annual  deficits, 
however,  would  increase  as  shown  In  Sum- 
mary Table  S-4.  Thus,  public  supp>ort  would 
have  to  be  provided  for  construction  and 
ofieratlon  of  the  grotind  modes. 

Total  transportation  service  in  the  Corri- 
dor would  be  Increased  substantially  in  Its 
quality  and  probably  In  Its  use.  Projected 
shares  of  intercity  Corridor  passenger  traffic 
under  alternatives  Vn.  Vin,  and  EX  are 
shown  In  the  following: 


SHARES  OF  CORRIDOR   INTERCITY  TRAVEL  MARKET  BY 
MODE  PERCENT  PASSENGER-MILES 


Alternative 

C/STOL  Auto  But  VTOL  HSRA  HSRC  TACV 

VII 

VIII 

IX — 

11      58      7       14        10.        - 

11      56      7       13 13 .-.. 

10      55      7      13 15 

Second  Order  Rail  Alternatives 

The  ground  modes  in  alternatives  II  and 
III  represent  the  minimum  and  probably  the 
maximum  improved  conditions  applicable  to 
the  existing  Penn  Central  Railroad  route  be- 
tween Wasliington  and  Boston.  Almost  a 
continuum  of  piossible  improvement  options 
exists,  however,  between  these  extremes.  In 
order  to  obtain  an  indication  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  these  improvements,  the  Cor- 
ridor model  system  was  applied  to  nine  in- 
termediate levels  of  improvement  between 
alternatives  II  and  m. 

The  analysis  was  conducted  by  delineating 
a  number  of  separate  projects  such  as  laymg 
welded  rail,  easing  ctirves,  rebuilding  bridges, 
and  building  new  tunnels  and  bypasses,  and 
determining  the  costs  and  running  time  sav- 
ings attributable  to  each  project.  By  using 
the  passenger  loadings  for  each  link  of  the 
DEMO  mode  in  alternative  n.  the  passenger- 
minutes  saved  per  dollar  of  expenditure  for 
each  project  were  calculated  and  the  projects 
were  ranked  according  to  this  ratio. 

For  the  analysis,  nine  levels  covering  the 
range  of  improvements  were  selected.  For 
each  of  these  levels  calculations  were  made 
using  the  NECTP  model  system  to  determine 
additional  patronage,  gross  additional  reve- 
nues, additional  operating  costs,  annual 
charges  for  new  Investment,  and  additional 
net  revenues. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
analysis  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  maximum  benefits  to  the  operator 
would  occur  at  a  level  of  improvement  repre- 
senting a  capital  expenditure  of  $186.5  mil- 
lion (including  $78.2  million  for  vehicles). 
Annual  gross  revenues  at  this  level  of  Im- 
provement for  1975  would  be  $25.9  million 
more  than  raU  (DEMO)  in  alternative  II. 
while  annual  systems  costs  would  be  $18.3 
mlUion  higher  than  the  DEMO  costs.  The 
total  surplus  of  additional  revenues  in  1975 
over  additional  costs  annualized  for  1975 
would  be  $83  million.  This  level  of  Improve- 
ment results  in  a  25  percent  patronage  in- 
crease over  rail  in  alternative  n. 

2.  Up  to  a  capital  expenditure  of  $15  bil- 
lion, 1975  annual  gross  revenues  (additional) 
would  exceed  annual  systems  coets  (addi- 
tional). At  this  Investment  level,  represent- 
ing a  60  percent  increase  in  patronage  over 
DEMO,  annualized  additional  costs  and  gross 
1975  revenues  would  be  equal. 

3.  From  the  level  of  Improvement  repre- 
senting maximum  net  revenues  to  the  op- 
erator to  the  level  of  improvements  ^pre- 
sented by  HSRA  in  alternative  in,  net  reve- 
nues would  drop.  At  the  upper  levels  of  im- 
provement, costs  of  capital  would  become  a 
very  significant  element  of  total  cost. 

Intermodal  and  Intergovernmental 
O>ordlnation 
Eetch  of  the  nine  transportation  system 
alternatives  would  require  some  degree  of 
intergovernmental  cooperation  for  effective 
planning  and  implementation.  In  a  broad 
sense,  the  efforts  represented  in  this  report 
reflect  the  need  for  a  coordinated  "system" 
approach  to  transportation  planning.  Thus, 
each  alternative  should  be  regarded  In  a  real 
sense  as  a  system,  requiring  coordination 
among  the  modes  If  maximum  benefits  are  to 
be  achieved.  The  degree  of  coordination 
needed  would  vary  with  the  mode  In  ques- 
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tlon.  Both  3TOL  and  VTOL  woijlcl  require  co- 
ordliukted  kcUon  on  tbe  part  ^f  the  Federal 
agencies  Involved  (pres\imabl|  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  tlie  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board)  and  tbe  private  carrier  or 
carriers,  and  with  the  local  jvlrlsdlctlons  In 
which  STOL  p>orts  or  hellporta  would  be  lo- 
cated. DEMO  and  HSRA  would  require  ex- 


TAI  LE  S-3.-SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NECTP  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  ALTERNATIVES 


Aitarutivts 


Ntw  madis 


Sustoi  labl* 
top  s  i«ed, 
Vp.h. 


I DEMO 

11 DEMO 

STOL« 

III HSRA 

IV HSRC 

V TACV 

VI VTOL 


>  StatBtical  ivtri|«s  computwl  tor  eac  i 
passenger  miles.  Note  the  controlling  in'--'- 


Altarnatives 


New  modes 


I DEMO 

II DEMO 

STOL> 

III HSRA 

IV HSRC 

V TACV 

VI VTOL 


>  Dollars  multiplied  bf  W 

'  STOL  and  VTOL  service  and  tare  levels 
return  on  investment:  HSRA,  HSRC  and  TACV 
less  costs):  DEMO  figure  represents  die  diligence 


tended  cooperation  between  tbe  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
for  funding  and.  perhaps,  operation  of  serv- 
ices. HSRC  and  TACV  both  require  extensive 
Intergovernmental  coordination  for  acquisi- 
tion of  new  rights-of-way  and  for  construc- 
tion and  operation. 

All  systems  would  benefit  from  continuous 


central  coordination  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment or  by  a  regional  agency  to  assure  ef- 
fective and  efficient  matching  of  facilities 
and  services  of  the  modes  with  each  other 
and  with  demand  as  a  whole. 

Following  in  Tables  S-3  and  S-4  are  sum- 
maries of  performance  and  operating  charac- 
teristics of  tbe  nine  alternative  systems. 


Average  speed  ■ 


Terminal  to 

terminal, 

m.p.li. 


Door  to 

door, 
m.p.h. 


Total 

corridor 

Intercity 

travel,' 

billiofl 

passenger 

miles 


Average  speed  > 


125 
125 
370 
ISO 
200 
300 
265 


72 
72 
141 
109 
152 
198 
147 


46 

63i 
S8 

71 
79 

74 


19.4 

2a3 

21.1 
21.7 
22.3 

20.3 


Alternatives 


New  modes 


Sustainable 

top  speed, 

m.p.h. 


Terminal  to 

terminal, 

m.p.h. 


Door  to 

door, 

m.p.h. 


Total 

corridor 

intercity 

travel,' 

billion 

passenger 

miles 


VII VTOL 

HSRA 

VIII VTOL 

HSRC 

IX VTOL 

TACV 


265 
ISO 
2S5 

200 
265 
300 


151 
109 
152 
157 

144 
205 


70) 
57| 
70) 
70{ 
70) 
78J 


20.8 
21.5 
22.1 


flu ince 


mode  by  dividing  total  passenger  hours  into  total 
of  actess-egress  time  on  door-to-door  speeds. 


I  Includes  auto. 

'  STOL  is  included  in  alternatives  II  through  IX. 


TABLE   ;-4.-SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NECTP  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  ALTERNATIVES 


Total       Incremental 

c  pital        annualized 

aist  >  costs ' 


Annual 
revenues ' 


Annualized 

surplus  or 

(deficit) 

in  1975  >  > 


Alternatives 


New  modes 


Total       Incremental 
capital        annualized  Annual 

cost  ■  costs  >         revenues  ■ 


Annualized 

surplus  or 

(deficit) 

in  1975  n 


$70 
69 
195 
,590 
600 
340 
060 


$61 
60 
244 
240 
355 
452 
318 


$144 

141 
244 
213 
288 
349 
318 


J 


$83 
81 

0 

03) 
0 


VII VTOL 

HSRA 

VIII VTOL 

HSRC 

IX VTOL 

TACV 


$966 

i,sao 

171 
2.5M 

m 

3.330 


$310 
230 
292 
340 
291 
440 


$310 
175 
292 
240 
291 
292 


$0 

(55) 

0 

(100) 

0 

(148) 


,.  set  to  achieve  break-even  operation  at  a  10  percent 

service  levels  were  set  to  maiimize  profits  (reveuues 

between  incremental  revenues  and  incremental 


costs  to  provide  DEMO  service.  It  does  not  reflect  any  allocation  to  DEMO  service  of  costs  cur 
rently  borne  by  the  railroad. 
>  STOL  b  included  in  alternatives  II  through  IX. 


cuaasNT  APPiJCATiONS  Ktro  rvT\  rax  oxaxcnoNS 
The  creation  and  successful  application  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation  Proj- 
ect model  sjrstem  constitute  a  significant 
step  forward  in  multi-model  transportation 
Investment  evaluation.  A  m<^el  structure 
capable  of  depicting  the  interactions  of  the 
major  elements  of  a  transpoiitation  system 
has  now  been  applied  to  a  seti  of  real-world 
problems  In  a  highly  industrialized  region. 

In  addition  to  the  appllcaticus  and  results 
presented  in  this  report,  tbe  model  system 
already  is  being  used  to  proiride  Inputs  to 
Department  of  Transportatloil  policy  plan- 
ning and  decision-malting  In  a  number  of 
related  areas.  For  example,  NEC  models  have 
supported  work  on  (1)  future  i  utilization  of 
STOL  and  VTOL  aircraft;  (31  Initial  plan- 
ning for  TACV  demonstratloi^;  (3)  Identi- 
fication of  HSOT  research  anti  development 
priorities:  and  (4)  the  rail  pas^nger  network 
problems.  In  these  appUcatloiia,  the  model/ 
simulation  system  has  demonstrated  a  capa- 
bility for  projecting  patrona|e.  as  well  as 
demographic  effects  of  major  transportation 
system  changes,  at  levels  of  dptall  and  pre- 
cision useful  for  planners. 

A  complete  description  of  potential  appli- 
cations of  the  models  and  I  methodology 
would  encompass  support  to  ^Imoet  aU  re- 
gional freight  and  passenger  transportation 
policy  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Itself.  Figures  iS-a.  S-d,  and 
S-4  present  specific  examples  df  applications 
of  Project  capabilities.  These  jare  tabtilated 
by  time  period  to  portray  ( 1 )  c4rrent  applica- 
tions; (3)  new  uses  after  Interim  improve- 
ments in  the  model  are  comp  eted  by  1971; 


and  (3)  longer  term  developments  and  appli- 
cations for  1972  and  beyond. 

Tbe  "Current"  columns  of  tbe  figures  show 
a  wide  range  of  current  uses  of  Corridor 
work,  and  emphasize  the  contribution  to 
planning  studies  now  luiderway.'  Tbe  follow- 
ing questions  taken  from  the  broader  more 
detailed  list  in  tbe  Figures  Illustrate  current 
project  capabilities: 

What  effect  would  Introduction  of  high 
speed  rail  service  have  on  the  economic  via- 
bility of  STOL  in  the  Corridor? 

What  city-pairs  would  benefit  most  from 
STOL  service? 

Can  the  declining  rail  patronage  trend  In 
tbe  NEC  be  reversed  through  application  of 
new  technologn^  and/or  service  Improve- 
ments? 

In  future  developments.  Corridor  work  will 
be  focused  on  near  term  efforts  to  extend 
the  work  at  hand  and  strengthen  utilization 
of  Corridor  models  and  data  base  within  the 
Department.  Evaluation  methodology  will  be 
Improved  to  Integrate  more  fully  the  ex- 
ternal costs  and  benefits  over  tbe  life-cycle 
of  the  systems.  The  "1971"  columns  of  tbe 
Figures  show  the  progression  of  Corridor 
work  through  time,  and  show  how  the  appli- 
cations listed  quickly  lead  to  Increased  use 
of  the  model  system  outputs  for  decision- 
making. For  example,  extended  work  will 
contribute  significantly  to  resolution  of  tbe 
following  questions: 


'  Black  dots  and  underlining  In  the  Figures 
highlight  decision  points;  lack  of  underlining 
points  out  general  study  work;  and  boxes 
delineate  present  and  planned  project  out- 
puts and  methodological  developments  of  the 
Corridor  group. 


Which  modal  research  and  development 
efforts  win  have  largest  potential  payoffs  for 
short-haul  pckssenger  service? 

What  are  the  benefits  and  costs  of  Im- 
proving urban  access  to  Intercity  transport 
services? 

What  mix  of  CTOL-VTOL-STOL  services 
should  Oovemment  investment  policy  en- 
courage? 

Under  what  conditions  would  TACV  be 
commercially  successful  In  tbe  Northeast 
Corridor? 

In  the  more  distant  future,  as  the  work  Is 
expanded  to  include  examination  of  other 
corridors  and  other  tnodes  using  improved 
techniques,  many  Important  decisions  facing 
the  Department  will  be  affected  by  tbe  Im- 
proved ability  to  predict  the  Impact  of  al- 
ternative courses  of  action  available.  Policy 
Issues  which  would  be  addressed  with  ex- 
panded methodology  are  Illustrated  by  the 
foUovtrlng  questions: 

How  should  investments  be  phased  to 
balance  line-haul  improvements  with  better 
urban  access? 

(Tan  application  of  new  rail  technology 
and /or  service  Improvements  reverse  rail 
patronage  trends  in  less  congested  corridors? 

Should  new  freight  modes  be  developed 
and  Implemented? 

What  impact  would  changes  in  passenger 
and  freight  transportation  facilities  have  on 
employment.  Income,  land  use  and  popula- 
tion at  local  and  regional  levels? 

Examples  of  additional  decisions  which 
could  be  supported  by  long-term  expansion 
of  capabilities  are  shown  as  underlined  items 
in  the  "1972  and  Beyond"  columns  of  tbe 
tables. 
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URBAN 


INTERCITY 


CURRENT 


OTHER 
NATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


<;   URBAN  TRANSIT  PLANNING 
j   j   HIGHWAY  PLANNING 
;   !   AIRPORT  PLANNING 
!      STOL  ECONOMICS 

I 

!      CIVIL  AVIATION  R.  &  D. 

I 

;•  CAB  HEARINGS 

i#  RAILROAD  R.  &  D. 
j       TACV  R.  &  0. 

!       TACV  DEMONSTRATION 

I 

:•  RAIL  PASSENGER  PLANNING 
i       HSGT  SYSTEMS  DEFINITION 

i       RAIL  DEMONSTRATION  DATA 

I       .... 

!   1   REGIONAL  PLANNERS 
i   TRANSPORTATION  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

i   ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

j   INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
<;    EDUCATION 
i   BICENTENNIAL  PLANNING 


1971 


•  URBAN  TERMINAL 
ACCESS  EMPHASIS 

•  HIGHWAY  FUNDING-NEC 

•  STOL-VTOL-CTOL  MIX 


•  SHORT  HAUL  R.  &  D. 
IMPLEMENTATION 

•  TACV  R.  t  D. 
IMPLEMENTATION 

•  TACV  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 


RR  FREIGHT/PASSENGER 
INTERACTION 


1972  AND  BEYOND 


•  SAFETY 


BICENTENNIAL  PROGRAM 


KtY 


DECISION  ITEM 


(EXAMPLES) 


•  ACCESS  VS.  LINE  HAUL 
PRIORITIES 

•  URBAN/INTERCITY 
RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 

•  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  PLAN 


•  TRANSPORTATION 
NEEDS  REPORT 

•  NEC  SYSTEM 
IMPLEMENTATION 


•  OTHER  CORRIDOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 


•  FREIGHT  RATE 
REGULATION 


•  NEW  FREIGHT  MODES 

•  POPUUTION  AND  INDUSTRY 
(DE)  CENTRALIZATION 


MULTIMODAL  ANALYSIS  APPLICATIONS-INTERCITY 


Current 


1971 


1972  and  beyond 


Intercity. 


Passenger: 

New  technologies: 

Which  new  technologies  are  economlcslly  viable? 


Highway  planning:  .^  ...  .        .    «:    u. 

To  what  extent  can  intercity  highway  traffic  be 
diverted  to  common  carriers? 

Airport  planning:  _, 

Identify  CTOL  airports  in  NEC  whose  air  traffic 
might  be  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  alter- 
nate modes. 
STOL  economic  task  force: 

What  effect  would  the  introduction  of  high-speed 
rail  have  on  the  economic  viability  of  STOL  in 
the  NEC? 
Civil  Aviation  R.  &  D.: 

What  would  be  the  benefits  from  alternative 
R.  &  D  expenditures? 

•  CAB  STOL  heerings:  _^„. 

What  city  pairs  would  benefit  most  from  STOL 
service? 

•  Railroad  R.  SD.:  _^ 

What  specific  areas  of  R.  &  D.  have  most  payoffs 
for  railroad  passenger  investments  (speed,  fre- 
quency, comfort,  terminals  to  ease  access)? 

HSGT  R.  4  0.:  ^ 

What  specific  areas  o(  R.  t  D.  have  most  payoffs 
for  passenger  mvestments? 
TACV  demonstration: 

What  kinds  of  informatkin  should  the  TACV 
demonstration  be  designed  to  produce? 

•  Rail  passenger  planning: 

Can  the  declining  rail  patronage  trend  in  the 
NEC  be  reversed  through  application  of  new 
tachnolocy? 
HSG  system  definition: 

What  configurations  and  operational  character- 
istics should  HSG  systems  have? 
Rail  demo  date : 

What  kind  of  information  should  be  produced  and 
what  experiments  should  be  performed? 

Freight. 


•  HSG— V/STOL: 

What  mixes  of  transportetion  are  roost  appropri- 
ate tor  different  requirements? 

•  Highway  funding:  . 
What  would  the  effect  of  diversion  be  on  high- 


way requirements? 

•  CTOL-VTOL-STOL  mix: 

Which  mix  of  these  services  should  Government 
investment  policy  encourage?  Specifically,  loca- 
tion and  utilization  of  such  service. 


•  Short  haul  R.  &  D.  implementetion: 

What  R.  &  D.  expenditures  have  the  largest  poten- 
tial payoffs  for  passenger  service? 


R.  &  D.  requiremenb: 

Which  R.  &  D.  tasks  have  biggest  net  payoffs? 
How  is  intermodal  integrationbest  achieved? 

How  is  the  utilization  of  surface  right>-«f-wty 
best  designed  te  serve  multiple  modet? 


TACV  projects:  . 

What  conditions  are  required  for  an  economically 
successful  TACV  mode  in  the  NEC? 


Railroad  freight/passenger  interaction: 

Is  high  speed,  high  frequency  passenger  service 
compatible  wim  Penn-Central  freight  opera- 
tion? 


•  Rail  passenger  planning: 

Can  the  application  of  new  technology  and/or 
service  improvements  reverse  the  rail  patronaf* 
in  less  congested  corridors? 

•  R.  &  D.  planning  and  priorites: 

What  priorities  should  be  assigned  to  research 
and  development  in  freight  transport? 

•  Investment  planning: 

Should  new  modes  of  freight  transport  be  devel- 
oped and  implemented? 

•  Commodity  rate  and  allocation  decisions: 

Is  rate  regulation  necessary?  If  regulation,  should 
tiiere  be  marginal  cost  pricing  of  freight  rates? 

•  Regional  inpKt: 

What  impact  would  improved  freight  transport 
have  on  employment,  income,  land-use,  and 
population  trends  at  local  and  regional  leveis? 
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1971 


1972  and  beyond 


\  traksportation  planning: 

intercity  travel  impose  on  urban 


«i9uld  capital  investments  in  urban 

litems  benefit  mtercitv  travelers? 

uld  consideration  of  door-to-door 

ints  modify  urban  transportation 


Hifhway  and  mass 
What  loads  does 

systems? 
To  what  extent 

transportation 
To  what  eitent  < 

travel  require 

plans? 
Airport  planning: 

Can  high  speed  ground  modes  reduce  airport  building 

requirements? 

Regional  planners: 

What  transportati  in  networks  are  compatible  with 

specific  region!  I   plans?  (New  England  Regional 

Ptannmg  Commission)  (Delaware  Valley  Regional 

Planning  Comm  tssion)? 

Transportation  econoniic  impacts: 

How  does  transpertalion  affect  the  economic  and 
demographic  development  of  northeast  corridor 
subregions? 
Environmental  impact! 

What  are  the  she  1  and  long  range  effects  of  trans- 
portation m  th  I  environment?  (f^oise,  pollution, 
watecihed  alter  iton.  etc) 
International  cooperati  on : 

What  new  and  usiful  information  can  be  enhanged 
with  foreign  pU  nners? 
Education: 

What  new  technic;  iies  might  form  a  dot  textbook  on 
transport  multifiodal  planning? 

Bicentennial  plans:  .     ^    .., 

What  are  the  f  lasible  modes  fof  use  in  the  US. 
bicentennial  eel  ibration? 


#  Urban  planning: 

What  is  the  impact  on  metropolitan  development 
attributable  to  intercity  transportation? 

(1)  Center  city  to  suburbs 

(2)  New  cities 

(3)  Retain  green  belts  and  rural  areas 

(4)  Outside  cities  and  towns 

#  Highway  and  mass  transportation  funding: 
What  are  costs  and  benefits  of  improving  urban 

access  to  intercity  services? 
Are  special-use  terminal  access  facilities  worth- 
while? 


•  STOL.  VTOl.  CTOLmIx: 

What  mix  of  STOL  or  VTOL  with  conventional  air 
will  minimize  loading  of  urban  facilities? 


a 


In  summary,  through  the 
rtdor  work,  the  Department  haa 
forward  in  Its  attempts  to  reso 
of  the  complex  problems 
eating    transpwrtatlon    resources 
analytical  tools  and  erperlence 
the  Corridor  work  will  be  one 
building  blocks  around  which 
strengthened      Departmental 
analysis  and  planning  capabUlt  r 
structed. 

Further   development   and 
the  model  system  and 
major  opportunities  to  Improv^ 
tlon    Investment    declslon-m 
planning  and  management  of 
tatlon   of    those   decisions 
magnitude    of    the    resources 
provements  In  decisions  grow 
generation   of    Improved 
well  lead  to  significant  savings. 


N|)rtheast  Cor- 

taken  a  step 

ve  a  number 

Involved   In  allo- 

The    new 

gained  from 

of  the  major 

significantly 

multi-modal 

can  be  con- 


methodo  ogy 


aking 
the 


ExctRPTS  Fkom  Technical 
TiTLK  Pace 

1.  Report  No.:  NECTP-209. 
•  •  • 

4.  Title  and  Subtitle:  Northeast  (Corridor 
Transportation  Project  Report:  by  Robert  A. 
Nelson.  Paul  W.  Shuldlner.  Ilyron  Biilller, 
Robert  L.  Winestone,  and  others-  —other  mem 
bers  of  OHSGT  who  contribute  1  were  Philip 
J.  Barbato,  Wllbert  E.  Cantey,  Helvyn  Ches- 
low.  Steven  R.  Dltmeyer,  Nancy  T.  Ebersole. 
John  Oerba,  Harold  Handerson.  Eric  H.  Han- 
son, Donald  J.  Igo,  Sung  J.  ^Im,  Prank  J. 
ILCa/'iciin  and  John  C.  Nelson. 

5.  Report  Date :  April  1970 

6.  Performing  Organization  Code:  OHSOT. 

8.  Performing  Organization  Report  No.: 
209.  . 

9.  Performing  Organization  Name  and  Ad 
dreas:   Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation,    United     States     Dejjartment     of 
Transportation,  400-8th  Street^  SW.,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

12.  Sponsoring  Agency  Name  and  Address: 
United  States  Department  of  Teansportatlon, 
800  Independence  Avenue,  Wastilngton,  D.C. 
20591. 

13.  Type  of  Report  and  Peilod  Covered: 
Status  and  results  of  project  to  date. 


Safety: 


What  are  the  trade-offs  between  "costly-safe" 
modes  and    less  costly-unsale"  ones? 


Bicentennial  program : 

What  mix  of  modes  will  comprise  a  system  to  best 
represent  U.S.  progress,  provide  service  to 
visitors  and  retain  later  utility? 


#  Coordinated  phasing  ot  access  and  line  haul  invest- 
ment: 
How  should  investments  be  phased  to  balance  line 
haul  improvements  with  better  urban  access? 


9  Urban/interurban  resource  allocation: 

What  division  of  investment  between  urban  and 
interurban  transportation  provides  maximum 
overall  benefits? 


9  National  airport  plan: 

What  set  of  airports  best  coordinates  intercity 

needs  with  urban  facilities,  and  ground  mode 

capabilities? 
#  Other  corridor  implementation: 

What  investment  decisions  are  applicable  to  other 
corridor  regions? 


Freight  rate  regulation : 

Can  revision  ot  freight  rates  provide  belter  overall 
utilization  of  facilities  and  enhance  regional 
growth? 


#  Population  and  industry  (DE)  centralization: 

What  transportation  network  configurations  en- 
hance desirable  regional  growth  patterns  for 
population  and  industry? 
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16.  Abstract:  The  Northeast  Corridor 
Transportation  Project  was  charged  to  de- 
termine the  intercity  transportation  facility 
requirements  of  the  Northeast  Corridor 
through  1980.  The  December  1969  report  con- 
tains the  following: 

Execvtive  Summary — Contains  conclusions, 
background  to  the  Corridor  transportation 
problem,  and  study  approach. 

Chapter  1 — A  comparative  analysis  of  the 
transportation  alternatives  as  to  their  tech- 
nical feasibility,  economic  costs  and  benefits 
and  other  Impacts  in  the  year  1975. 

Chapter  2 — A  dlsctuslon  of  the  actions  re- 
quired to  implement  the  transportation  al- 
ternatives. 

Chapter  3 — An  examination  of  possible  fi- 
nancing and  management  of  new  modes  in- 
cluded in  the  alternatives. 

Technical  Appendices — Include  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  organizational 
alternatives,  population  growth  patterns  and 
the  Corridor  transportation  system,  method- 


ology, description  of  the  alternative  systems, 
and  exploratory  studies  and  sensitivity  tests. 

The  Corridor  Report  is  supplemented  by 
a  set  of  17  supporting  documents  which  de- 
velop in  greater  detail  the  analysis  and  find- 
ings. 

17.  Key  Words:  Northeast  Corridor,  trans- 
portation planning,  system  analysis,  system 
alternatives,  systems  engineering,  facility  re- 
quirements. Impact  analysis,  model  simula- 
tion, congestion,  transport  innovation,  trans- 
portation coordination,  regional  transporta- 
tion NE<m»,  high  speed  ground  transpor- 
tation, high  speed  rail,  STOL,  VTOL,  TACV. 

As  a  set,  the  following  listed  17  reports 
provide  detailed  information  on  Northeast 
Corridor  transpwrtation  and  cover  descrip- 
tions of  the  Corridor,  its  problems  and  pros- 
pects, project  methodology,  descriptions  of 
alternative  systems,  and  the  cost  analysis 
techniques  ufKDn  which  the  findings  of  the 
main  report  are  based.  Included  in  the  docu- 
ment set  are : 


NECTP* 
report 
number  Report  titles  Contractor 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  (NEC): 
TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECTS 

210  NEC  Transportation:  Problems  and  Prospecb Peat,  Marwick  Livingston  and  Co. 

211  Status  of  the  Transportation  System  and  Plans  for  Improving  Do. 

Intercitv  Transportation  in  the  NEC. 

212  NEC  Transportation  FKts  and  Statistics D«. 

PROJECT  METHODOLOGY 

213  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Modeling  for  the  NECTP NBS. 

214  HSGT  Mode  Service  Analysis  in  NEC TRW,  Inc. 

215  Air  Mode  Service  Analysis  In  NEC MITRE  Corp. 

216  TRANSOP  Model  Methodology TRW,  Inc. 

217  Access  and  Demand  Data  Used  In  the  Devek)pment  and  (Ulibra-  Peat.  Marwick  Livingston  and  Co. 

tlon  of  NEC  Transportation  Models. 

218  Impact  Studies   NECTP. CONSAD  Research  Corp. 

230  Passenger  Demand  and  Modal  Split  Models Arthur  Young  &  Co. 

MODAL  DESCRIPTIONS 

219  HSGT  Systems  Engineering  Study,  TrKked  Air  Cushion  Vehicles. .  TRW,  Inc. 

220  V  STOL  Mode  Descriptions MITRE  Corp. 

COSTING  PROJECTIONS  AND  TECHNIQUES 

221  Prospective  Costs  of  Capital  in  the  NEC Lionel  D.  Edie.  Inc. 

222  Cost  Analyses  for  NECTP,  vol.  I.  Highspeed  Ground  Modes Resource  Management  Corp. 

223  Cost  Analyses  for  NECTP,  vol.  II.  Air  and  Hiehway  Modes MITRE  Corp. 

224  External  Cosb  and  Benefits  Analyses.  NECTP Resource  Management  Corp. 

225  Theory  and  Implementation  of  Cost  and  Benefit  Analysis  ol  Trans-    Resource  Management  and  Mathematica. 

portation  Systems:  The  NECTP. 

*Refirence  to  these  reports  Is  made  by  use  of  the  NECTP  number. 
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NARCOTICS 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  U- 
legal  sale  and  use  of  narcotics  has 
reached  epidmic  proportions  in  America. 
Drug  use  is  escalating  at  an  alarming 
rate  among  our  youth.  Narcotics  are 
easily  obtainable  by  teenagers  and  even 
youngsters  in  the  elementary  grades. 

On  April  25  I  was  privileged,  along 
with  Gov.  Jack  Williams,  Congressman 
John  Rhodes,  Congressman  Sam 
Steicer,  and  Mayor  John  Driggs,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  which  is  imlque  in  its  approach 
to  stopping  the  drug  habit  before  it 
starts. 

The  program  is  called  Dope  Stop  and 
it  is  operated  almost  entirely  by  high 
school  students  who  are  devoting  many 
hours  of  their  time  to  working  among 
youngsters  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades. 

Art  Linkletter  said  of  Dope  Stop : 

Of  all  the  programs  to  curb  narcotics  use 
which  I  have  investigated.  Dope  Stop  looks 
to  me  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Linkletter  was  the  main  speaker 
at  the  Dope  Stop  Teen  Counselors  meet- 
ing, which  was  attended  by  2,500  young- 
sters. 

The  90-mlnute  program  was  broad- 
cast live  in  KPHO-TV  of  Phoenix.  Disc 
Jockey  Pat  McMahon,  of  radio  station 
KRIZ  emceed  the  show  with  backup 
support  from  fellow  disc  Jockeys  Don 
Pietro  and  Phil  Motta. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
munity is  not  only  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  the  illegal  drug  traffic  on  the  health 
and  morals  of  our  young  people,  but  it 
is  actively  aware  of  the  leading  preven- 
tive educational  roll  of  Dope  Stop. 

The  idea  of  Dope  Stop  is  simple.  It  is 
natural  for  grade  school  youngsters  to 
wish  to  emulate  those  older  than  they 
are.  That  is  where  the  Dope  Stop  teen 
counselors  come  into  the  picture.  By  set- 
ting a  good  example,  the  teen  counselors 
alert  the  younger  children  to  the  folly 
of  drug  experimentation.  Teams  of  high 
school  students  regularly  visit  the  grade 
schools  and  talk  about  dope  problems 
and  the  consequences.  Nearly  all  the  ele- 
mentary school  administrators  are  co- 
operating with  the  program.  At  first, 
some  were  skeptical  until  the  high  school 
students  convinced  them  that  they  were 
indeed  experts  on  the  narcotics  problem. 

The  Idea  for  Dope  Stop  was  conceived 
by  Mr.  John  French  while  he  wsis  presi- 
dent of  the  Maricopa  Mental  Health 
Association. 

Mr.  French  coined  the  name  Dope 
Stop  and  developed  the  format.  He  as- 
sumed the  directorship  of  the  program 
upon  expiration  of  his  term  as  president. 
Mr.  French  is  a  Phoenix  businessman, 
but  he  now  devotes  nearly  90  percent 
of  his  time  to  this  volunteer  work. 

An  outstanding  Job  is  also  being  turned 
in  by  Mr.  Norman  Hovda,  who  is  the 
teen  coordinator  of  Dope  Stop. 

Mr.  Hovda  is  a  young  man  22  years  old 
who  has  excellent  credentials  for  his 
Job  of  fighting  drug  abuse.  He  has  told 
many  times  the  story  of  his  own  experi- 
mentation with  dangerous  drugs  during 
the  first  3^2  years  of  his  college  career. 
I  have  Just  been  advised  that  he  will  be 


on  the  Art  Linkletter  program  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks. 

How  he  came  to  kick  the  habit  and 
his  dedication  to  prevent  others  from 
going  through  the  tortiu-es  he  suffered 
is  an  inspiring  story. 

Mr.  President,  the  Dope  Stop  program 
in  Phoenix  and  its  neighboring  towns,  I 
feel,  will  do  more  to  halt  narcotics  abuse 
than  all  of  the  laws  and  jails  in  the 
country. 

Other  communities  across  this  Nation 
would  do  well  to  look  Into  a  program  of 
their  own  patterned  after  Dope  Stop. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent that  a  related  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Art  LiNKLrrTER  DEBtrwits  TOtJCHni  Dopx 
Penalties 

(By  Oonnle  Cobb) 

Tougher  penalties  for  pushers  won't  solve 
the  drug  problem,  television  personality  Art 
Linkletter  told  about  2,600  teen-agers  yester- 
day at  the  TraveLodge  Convention  and 
Theater  Center. 

"Who  would  we  arrest?"  he  asked  as  he 
explained  a  proposal  to  eliminate  drug  abuse 
by  Identifying  and  punishing  all  pushers. 

"The  pushers  are  the  kids,"  he  said. 
"They're  the  ones  who  say,  'Come  on,  try  a 
reefer.'  They're  Just  like  the  grownups  who 
say,  It's  5  o'clock.  Have  a  cocktail.'  They're 
pushers,  too,  and  they're  pushing  the  worsrt 
drug  of  all. 

"How  about  all  the  television  stations,  the 
magazines,  the  newspapers?  We'd  have  to 
arrest  them.  They're  pushers.  They  advertise 
pills  to  make  you  feel  better.  They  push  you 
into  trying  pills  as  If  they're  peanuts  you  pop 
Into  your  mouth." 

Each  drug  addict  turns  on  one  other  person 
every  nine  months,  he  noted,  "either  through 
example  or  by  pushing." 

Linkletter  told  the  teen-age  counselors  for 
Dope  Stop  of  the  suicide  of  his  daughter, 
Diane,  20. 

He  said  she  Jumped  from  a  window  of  a 
six-floor  apartment  last  October  as  the  result 
of  taking  LSD. 

"It's  frightening,"  he  said,  "to  think  that 
kids  are  so  anxious  theyll  risk  their  Uvea 
on  something  they  know  nothing  about." 

Taking  LSD  Is  like  playing  Russian  rou- 
lette, he  said:  "The  odds  will  catch  up  virlth 
you.  You're  safe  until  it  kills  you  .  .  .  How 
stupid  It  Is  to  start  the  downward  trail  be- 
cause you  think  you  can  handle  It." 

Linkletter  criticized  the  Woodstock  rock 
festival  and  rock  music  that  advocates  drug 
use.  He  received  strong  applause  for  his  criti- 
cism of  the  festival. 

"Something's  wrong,"  he  contended,  "when 
the  best  you  can  say  about  350,000  kids 
getting  together  Is  that  there  was  no  violence 
b«cau£e  they  were  all  stoned  out  of  their 
minds." 

Emphasizing  that  not  all  rock  groups  are 
bad,  he  noted  Uiat  "music  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ways  of  persuasion  there  Is.  So  I 
take  my  cracks  at  groups  like  Jefferson  Air- 
plane and  Grateful  Dead  that  iirge  people  to 
turn  on. 

"Theirs  is  the  kind  of  music  that  should 
be  banned  from  all  airways,  from  all  mtislc 
stores.  They  do  nothing  but  extol  the  de- 
lights of  drugs." 

Youths  In  the  audience  gave  Linkletter  a 
standing  ovation  and  filled  the  stage  to  talk 
to  him  after  his  speech. 

Later,  at  a  dinner  to  benefit  the  Arizona 
Association  tar  Mental  Health  and  CODAC, 
Linkletter  warned  parents  to  expect  their 
children  to  be  tempted  by  dnigs. 


"You  can  be  cure,"  be  told  about  1,500 
adults  In  the  TraveLodge  center,  "that  your 
child  is  going  to  try  drugs  or  be  offered 
drugs — Just  as  sure  as  you're  sitting  here. 

"They  have  only  to  look  around  them  to 
see  drug  use.  They  see  it  in  their  friends  and 
In  their  parents.  Probably  every  one  of  you 
here  uses  at  least  one  drug.  You  all  either 
smoke  or  drink  coffee  or  liquor  or  take  pills. 
Better  living  through  chemistry  Is  the  way 
our  kids  have  been  brought  up." 

Linkletter  asked  how  many  parents  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  cigarettes,  pills  and  alco- 
hol if  their  children  promised  never  to  use 
drugs. 

But  that  still  might  not  be  enough,  be 
added. 

"You  can  live  a  life  of  example,"  he  ex- 
plained. "You  can  love  and  cherish  your 
children,  but  you  cannot  live  their  lives  for 
them  or  be  with  them  when  peer  group 
pressure  is  exerted. 

"The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  keep  the 
lines  of  communication  open,  let  them  know 
you  love  them  and  that  If  they  do  experi- 
ment they  can  come  and  talk  to  you  about 
it." 

He  virged  persons  in  the  audience  to  learn 
what  drug  abuse  involves  and  not  to  get 
uptight,  overdramatlze  or  turn  their  children 
away  if  they  experiment  with  drugs. 

"This  Is  your  responsibility,"  he  reminded, 
"Just  as  much  as  teaching  your  child  to 
drive  the  family  car  .  .  .  And  then  you  can 
hope  you  will  never  wake  up  to  find  that 
your  child  is  an  addict  or  that  he  has  a 
needle  in  his  arm." 


KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
30  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  university  buildings  at  Stan- 
ford University  by  students.  I  criticized 
this  destruction  and  stated  that  such 
actions  carmot  be  condoned. 

Today  I  reiterate  that  statement.  Vio- 
lence by  students  cannot  be  condoned  but 
must  be  dealt  with  properly  under  the 
law  but  with  necessary  restraint. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  innocent  stu- 
dents engaging  in  their  constitutional 
right  of  assembly  were  shot  to  death  at 
Kent  State  University  by  National  Guard 
troops.  This  was  a  tragic  mistake  of 
national  significance  bringing  grief  and 
sorrow  to  the  families  involved  as  well  as 
to  all  Americans.  Never  again  should 
American  trocHis  fire  upon  American 
civilians  peacefully  assembled  endanger, 
ing  no  one  else's  lives  by  their  actions. 

We  are  at  an  important  turning  point 
in  our  Nation's  history.  We  can  continue 
the  path  of  inflammatory  actions  and 
inflammatory  statements,  or  we  can  seek 
to  pour  oil  upon  our  troubled  waters  and 
follow  the  course  of  reason  and  restraint. 
We  must  seek  to  avoid  further  inflamma- 
tion and  avoid  further  polarizing  our 
Nation. 

All  Americans  must  stop  their  provo- 
cations of  each  other,  and  must  practice 
toleration. 

Let  us  all  realize  that  we  can  have 
deep  and  differing  opinions  yet  we  can 
still  all  be  citizens  of  the  same  Nation 
that  we  love  and  want  to  preserve.  We 
have  listened  too  long  to  those  who  in- 
flame our  passions  rather  than  to  those 
who  Inspire  our  ideals  and  counsel  the 
path  of  moderation. 

Kent  State  should  serve  as  a  grim  re- 
minder that  violence  breeds  violence  and 
leads  to  loss  of  life.  It  should  warn  us  that 
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if  we  continue  polarization  of  this  Na- 
tion, that  more  tragedies  s«ch  as  Kent 
State  can  occur. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismi^  sdl  campus 
protest  and  \iolence  as  the  work  of  left- 
wing  fanatics.  Too  much  ddstruction  on 
college  campuses  has  indeed  been  the 
product  of  radicals  causing  violence  for 
violence  sake.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
let  this  violence  obscure  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  taking  part  inlcampus  pro- 
tests are  students  deeply  tr<iubled  by  re- 
cent events — they  are  siicere  young 
Americans  committed  to  nonviolent  dis- 
sent. I 

We  must  all  of  us  reappraise  our  posi- 
tion— agree  that  student  violence  must 
be  dealt  with  properly  by  ;he  law  and 
also  agree  that  the  firing  on  of  students 
by  U.S.  troops  is  also  a  drea(  Iful  mistake. 
That  must  never  be  repeated 

The  only  way  this  Natior  can  survive 
is  to  learn  toleration  and  learn  to  live 
with  one  another.  Otherwise^  nothing  but 
further  violence  can  result.  , 

Congressional  and  citizeri  protest  can 
be  very  effective — if  it  is  beaceful.  No 
administration  can  fail  to  pe  impressed 
by  large  meetinj-i  being  heli  all  over  the 
country,  accompanied  by  public  and  pri- 
vate appeals  by  and  to  large  numbers  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  However, 
nothing  turns  off  those  to  whom  the  pro- 
tests are  directed  more  than  violent  and 
intemperate  protests.  In  fact,  the  "silent 
majority"  is  built  on  distaste  for  violence. 

GxNX  McCarthy's  campa^  prospered 
in  New  Hamiishire  when]  his  student 
campaigners  were  "neat  apd  clean  for 
Oknz"  and  worked  diligently  within  the 
system  to  win  the  primarj-  flection.  Had 
they  burned  down  a  building  or  called 
•■pigs"  at  law  enforcement  ottcials,  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  would  have  been  defeated 
in  New  Hampshire.  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy might  not  have  entered  the  race, 
and  President  Lyndon  Johnson  might 
have  run  for  reelection. 

I  appeal  for  moderation  and  tolerance, 
both  on  the  part  of  students  and  of  gov- 
ernment. To  "brtog  us  together"  must 
not  Just  be  a  slogan.  It  mu|t  be  a  motto 
that  guides  our  every  action  every  day. 

I 


NASA,  MOON  ROCKS.  AND  THE 
UNIViaiSITY  OP  OHEGON 

Mr.  HATPIELD.  Mr.  Ih-esident.  on 
April  24.  the  Committee  on  I  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  held  what  was  indeed  a 
remarkable  hearing  with  two  of  the  three 
Apollo  13  astronauts,  Jin)  Lovell  and 
Jack  Swlgert,  as  well  as  !Dr.  Thomas 
Paine,  Administrator  of  NA^A.  and  other 
NASA  officials. 

I  wish  to  say  again  whad  a  superb  job 
the  astronauts  and  all  of  ihe  people  at 
NASA  did  in  handling  whai  was  without 
question  the  most  serious  ^ergency  yet 
in  our  manned  space  flight^ 

In  spite  of  our  admiration  for  a  Job 
well  done  and  our  relief  over  the  astro- 
nauts safe  return,  it  Is  important  that 
we  constantly  scrutinize  the  costs  of 
these  programs  and  diligently  seek  to  dis- 
cover what  benefits  we  ate  getting  In 
return.  This  is  a  difficult  Jpb  because  It 
may  be  years  before  any  total  assera- 
ment  can  be  made.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
continue  to  try. 


Certainly  one  of  the  benefits  from  the 
space  program  has  to  be  the  inspiration 
to  many  of  our  young  people  from  the 
cool,  efficient  manner  in  which  all  con- 
cerned faced  this  recent  and  most  seri- 
ous threat. 

The  Space  Committee  held  another  im- 
portant hearing  on  April  6 — not  as  dra- 
matic as  the  one  with  the  astronauts,  but 
important  nevertheless.  That  hearing 
was  concerned  with  the  benefits  that 
have  accrued  to  the  Nation  from  the 
space  program.  While,  sis  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  a  total  assessment  of  the  worth 
of  the  space  program  may  be  many  years 
in  coming,  I  think  my  colleagues  will  be 
impressed  with  the  sizable  amount  of 
"fallout"  or  "spinoff"  that  has  already 
occurred.  That  hearing  will  be  printed 
soon  and  I  urge  each  Senator  to  study 
it  carefully  just  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  Sena- 
tors that  there  has  been  a  vast  amount 
of  sciepUflc  data  coming  out  of  our 
Apollo  program.  The  entire  issue  of  Sci- 
ence magazine  for  January  30,  1970 — 
more  than  300  pages — was  devoted  to  the 
preliminary  results  from  Apollo  11  alone, 
as  presented  at  the  Lunar  Science  Con- 
ference in  Houston,  Tex.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  several  scientists  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Center  for  Volcanology 
participated  in  that  historic  conference. 

Two  of  those  scientists,  Drs.  Gordon 
Qoles  and  Daniel  Weill,  were  recently 
interviewed  by  Stan  Bettis,  associate  edi- 
tor of  Old  Oregon  magazine.  One  of  the 
things  that  comes  through  most  clearly  in 
this  interview  is  the  tremendous  feeling 
of  excitement  that  has  been  generated 
in  these  dedicated  scientists  by  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  actual  material 
from  the  moon. 

But  what  good  Is  this  lunar  explora- 
tion? What  difference  does  it  make,  for 
example,  that  we  can  now  measure  the 
distance  from  the  moon  to  the  earth  with 
an  accuracy  of  1  foot  instead  of  the 
previous  accuracy  of  one-quarter  mile? 

Dr.  Goles  answers  this  by  saying  that 
we  should  now  be  able  to  measure  accu- 
rately the  amount  of  continental  drift. 
He  says: 

Such  direct  obserratlonal  conflmutUon  of 
the  theory  would  give  us  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence In  some  other  things  that  the  theory 
suggesta  about  the  structure  of  the  Earth. 
We  might,  for  one  thing,  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  some  of  the  mechanics  behind 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  activity,  and  I 
think  anyone  would  agree  that  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  Just  those  two  things  would 
be  of  very  direct  Importance  to  humanity. 

He  also  goes  on  to  say: 

We  have  to  live  on  this  planet.  On  Earth. 
It's  very  unlikely  that  any  appreciable  frac- 
tion of  us  will  ever  get  off  It.  The  possibilities 
of  o\ir  living  well  on  this  planet  will  be  great- 
est If  we  have  a  good  understanding  of  how 
this  planet  works  internally,  as  well  as  ex- 
ternally. That  understanding  Is  as  yet  very 
limited  and  very  poor.  This  Is  true.  In  part  at 
least,  because  science  is  a  comparative  ac- 
tivity. We  leam  by  comparing  one  thing  with 
another.  And  although  we've  compared  one 
type  of  rock  with  another  and  one  con- 
tinent with  another,  and  so  on.  they're 
really  only  different  parts  of  the  same  en- 
tity: Barth.  So  in  a  very  fundamental, 
phUoaophlcal  sense,  we've  had  only  the 
one  thing  to  look  at.  We  havent  bad  a 
variety  of  different  objects  to  study. 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  can  study  d<- 
Tectly  material  that  has  evolved  on  a  differ- 
ent, known  planet.  And  that  will  be  very 
valuable  because  that  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand our  own  planet  In  very  profound  ways. 
I'm  sure  of  that.  To  the  extent  that  It  does, 
that's  one  of  the  best  rationales  for  going  to 
the  Moon. 

When  asked  about  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  money 
spent  on  TV  advertising  alone  would  ex- 
ceed NASA's  expenditures  in  1970,  and 
Dr.  Weill  said: 

We  would  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
history  books  a  hundred  years  from  now  If 
It  were  written  that  we  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
plore and  explain  a  bit  of  outer  space,  and 
passed  It  up  to  watch  television  commercials. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Too  many  people  seem  to  think  that  In 
order  to  become  concerned  about  terrestrial 
environmental  problems  we  have  to  cut 
off  all  other  endeavors,  Including  the  space 
programs. 

I  have  little  patience  with  people  who 
can't  Investigate  and  work  to  correct  these 
environmental  problems  without  feeling  that 
what  they're  doing  Is  somehow  incompatible 
with  other  endeavors.  Environmental  prob- 
lems should  get  top  priority  attention. 
Agreed.  No  question.  But  exploration  of  the 
Moon  doesn't  automatically  detract  from 
that  attention.  We  certainly  have  enough 
talent  and  enough  resources  to  do  both.  I 
think  it  wlU  turn  out  In  the  long  run  that 
the  two  are  not  unrelated. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  as- 
pect of  our  lunar  exploration  will  not.  in 
the  end,  be  the  direct  Information  we  are 
getting  back,  but  the  change  in  attitude 
of  people  about  the  earth  itself. 

Dr.  Goles  puts  it  this  way: 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  future  years, 
possibly  many  decades  from  now,  historians 
looking  back  will  say  that  far  and  away  the 
most  useful  result  of  the  Moon  program  is 
not  this  information  we've  discussed — a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  Earth  In  a  direct 
sense — but  rather  a  change  in  the  psychology 
of  many  millions  of  people  who  have  realized 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  way  that  could  not  be 
denied,  that  they  were  all  on  one  small 
planet,  a  planet  that's  unique  In  the  solar 
system,  and  that  they  depended  on  It  for 
their  lives  .  .  .  (The  Earth  is  the)  only  planet 
In  the  solar  system,  as  far  as  we  know,  where 
liquid  water  Is  present.  The  only  planet  on 
which  we  can  survive  unprotected  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time  .  .  .  [The  psycho- 
logical impact  Is]  to  make  people  aware  that 
they're  living  on  a  big  spaceship,  and  that 
it's  the  only  home — be  It  ever  so  small — 
they'll  ever  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  illuminating  interview 
from  the  Old  Oregon  issue  of  March  1970 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mkaning   Beyokd  the  Moon   Rocks? — Two 
tJNrvnisrnr  or  Oregon  Scientists  Discuss 
Theib  Studies  op  Rock  Samples  From  thx 
Moon,     and     Ottbl     Thought- Pro  vokino 
Views  on  Why  We're  Exploring  the  Hos- 
TH-B  Regions  Betond  Earth's  Atmosphere 
Gordon  Doles  and  Daniel  Weill,  associate 
professors  In  the  University  of  Oregon  Center 
for  Volcanology,  are  two  of  the  142  principal 
investigators  from  around  the  world  who  are 
Involved  In  studying  rock  samples  from  the 
Moon.  In  early  January,  the  two  men  at- 
tended   a    Lunar    Science    Conference    In 
Houston.  Texas,  where  they  and  other  re- 
searchers reported  on  their  studies  of  sam- 
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pies  gathered  by  Apollo  11  astronauts.  Shortly 
after  their  return  to  the  University.  Old 
Oregon's  associate  editor.  Stan  Bettis,  inter- 
viewed the  pair. 

Brms.  Reports  of  talks  delivered  at  the 
Houston  conference  made  It  clear  that  sev- 
eral theories  of  how  the  Moon  was  formed 
are  still  regarded  as  possibly  correct.  But 
have  any  of  the  popular  theories  been  proven 
wrong  as  a  result  of  research  thus  far? 

Weill.  No.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
some  have  been  shown  to  be  more  likely 
than  others. 

Brms.  Which  ones  seem  most  likely  at  the 
present  time? 

Weill.  Well  .  .  .  it's  actually  very  difficult 
to  say.  Everything  Is  still  speculative  at  this 
point. 

I  would  say  that  although  the  chemistry. 
the  composition  of  the  rocks  we're  finding 
on  the  Moon  is  different  In  many  respects 
from  what  we  find  on  Earth,  by  and  large 
there  are  more  similarities  between  the  two 
than  there  are  differences.  The  Moon  Isn't 
comp>osed  of  something  completely  exotic  as 
far  as  we  re  concerned.  To  me.  this  Is  much 
more  compatible  with  the  theories  that  sug- 
gest the  creation  of  the  Moon  from  a  com- 
mon Earth-Moon  system,  rather  than  the 
capture  of  the  Moon  from  somewhere  else. 

OoLES.  I  slightly  favor  the  Idea  that  the 
Moon  Is  older  than  the  Earth;  that  It  may 
perhaps  be  representative  of  the  objects  that 
fell  together  to  form  the  Earth,  but  It  was 
captured  by  the  Earth  as  a  satellite  Instead. 
But  it's  kind  of  silly  for  us  to  speculate  on 
the  complete  history  of  the  Moon  at  a  time 
when  we're  only  a  few  years  away  from  get- 
ting better  answers.  Sooner  or  later,  we  muat 
start  looking  at  what  our  results  tell  us  about 
that  history.  But  It's  much  too  early — for 
reasons  of  Incompleteness  of  data  and  of 
interpreutlon  built  upon  the  daU — for  us 
to  deal  with  the  history  In  detail. 

Bettis.  Could  you  outline,  then,  what 
problems  current  research  Is  concerned  with? 

OoLBS.  Well,  basically,  there  is  a  hierarchy 
of  problems  having  to  do  with  the  Moon. 

First,  there  are  problems  having  to  do  with 
how  the  Moon  Interacts  with  Its  environment. 
The  environment  la,  of  course,  very  dlfferwit 
from  that  of  Earth,  but  If  you  took  a  poll  of 
all  solid  matter  In  the  vinlverse,  you'd  find 
much  more  of  It  like  the  Moon  than  the 
Earth,  in  terms  of  Interaction  with  environ- 
ment. The  Earth  has  a  rather  special  sort 
of  environment.  It  has  an  atmosphere  and 
liquid  water,  and  so  there  are  chemical  and 
physical  reactions  that  go  on  here  that  don't 
occur  on  the  Moon.  And  vice-versa.  In  a 
sense,  we're  looking  at  an  entirely  different 
sort  of  thing  on  the  Moon,  and  by  so  doing 
we're  getting  a  real  contrast  to  what  we  look 
at  on  Earth. 

The  second  set  of  problems  deal  with  para- 
genesis.  This  Is  a  fancy  word  for  what  hap- 
pens when  silicate  magmas  cool  and  crystal- 
lize. Magma  Is  molten  silicate  material.  When 
It  rises  to  the  surface  In  volcanic  eruptions. 
It's  called  lava.  In  this  category  of  problems 
we  say,  OK.  let's  assume  the  materials  are 
present  at  depth  as  silicate  magmas  and  they 
are  erupted  onto  the  surface — wh*t  happens 
to  them,  how  do  they  behave,  and  what  forms 
do  they  take? 

In  the  third  category,  we  have  a  set  of 
problems  dealing  with  petrogenesls.  This 
simply  means  the  origin  of  rocks,  but  it's 
been  given  a  more  specific  meaning  whereby 
we  talk  about  petrogenetlc  relationships  as 
those  which  define  the  composition  and  na- 
ture of  rock.  In  this  category  we're  asking 
questions  such  as,  bow  did  the  magma  orig- 
inate, and  where  did  the  parental  composi- 
tion Itself  come  from? 

The  fourth  category  deals  with  the  history 
of  the  Moon.  This  is  quaUtatlvely  different 
from  the  other  categories.  You  can  attack 
each  of  the  preceding  problems  by  studying 
the  materials  we  have  now,  even  with  our 


present,  rather  primitive,  understanding  of 
our  data.  But  you  can't  even  begin  to  touch 
the  history  of  the  Moon  until  you  have  some 
considerable  understanding  of  each  of  the 
others. 

Brms.  Without  going  Into  too  much  de- 
tail, could  one  of  you  explain  the  alms  and 
techniques  of  your  research? 

Weill.  We're  both  concerned  first  with 
analyzing  and  describing  In  detail  the  na- 
ture of  the  rock  samples  we've  received.  We're 
attempting  to  determine  the  composition  of 
the  rocks  and  the  abundance  of  the  various 
elements  within  the  minerals  that  make  up 
the  rocks. 

Dr.  Ooles  and  his  group  employ  a  technique 
In  which  a  small  fraction  of  the  elements  In 
a  sample  Is  made  radioactive.  By  examining 
these  radioactivities,  he  can  Identify  the  ele- 
ments and  estimate  their  amounts  quite  pre- 
cisely. 

My  colleagues  and  I,  on  the  other  band, 
utilize  an  electron  mlcroprobe  as  our  main 
tool.  This  device  alms  a  small  beam  of  elec- 
trons at  the  sample— -by  small  I  mean  on 
the  order  of  a  millionth  of  a  meter  In  di- 
ameter. The  electron  beam  excites  X-radla- 
tlon  from  the  sample.  By  measuring  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  X-radlation,  we're  able  to 
say  how  much  of  any  given  element  is  con- 
centrated In  the  small  portion  of  the  sample 
we  zapped  with  the  beam. 

In  essence,  what  we're  both  getting  Is  a 
quantitative  chemical  analysis,  without  do- 
ing any  test  tube  chemistry. 

Ooles.  As  geochemlsts,  an  Important  part 
of  our  Job  Is  to  go  beyond  the  numbers  we're 
getting,  and  come  up  with  Interpretations  of 
the  numbers;  explain  what  they  may  mean. 

Brms.  In  line  with  that.  Dr.  Ooles,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  research  carried  out  by 
you  and  your  colleagues  has  offered  some 
Insights  Into  the  likelihood  of  our  flLndlng 
water  on  the  Moon? 

Ooles.  Tes,  In  a  speculative  way.  The 
amounts  of  rare  earth  elements  In  the  sam- 
ples, and  of  zirconium  and  hafnium,  suggest 
that  the  Moon  has  always  been  dry,  quite 
dry.  If  that's  true,  then  there's  no  use  look- 
ing for  any  permafrost  layers  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  Moon  that  could  provide  a  source 
of  water.  And  If  we're  not  going  to  find  any 
permafrost  layers,  then  this  poses  some  real 
problems  when  It  comes  to  building  a  perma- 
nent base  on  the  Moon. 

Brms.  Dr.  Weill,  3rour  research  team  has 
come  up  with  data  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  sinuous  rills,  the  depressions  on  the 
surface  of  the  Moon  that  look  very  much  like 
the  beds  of  meandering  streams.  I  believe 
some  scientists  have  suggested  that  the  rills 
might  actually  have  been  formed  by  flowing 
water.  In  view  of  Dr.  Ooles'  flndli:^.  .  .  . 

Weill.  The  sinuous  rills  were  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  unless  you  accepted  the 
idea  of  flowing  water  existing  on  the  Moon. 

Our  thoughts  on  an  alternate  explanation 
of  the  rills  go  back  to  some  theoretical  cal- 
culations we  did,  which  suggest  that  the 
lunar  lavas  were  about  10  times  more  fluid 
than  terrestrial  lavas  at  the  same  temp>era- 
ture.  We  know  that  on  Barth,  lavas  can  flow 
out  over  many  square  miles,  even  over  rela- 
tively flat  terrain.  The  Coltimbla  River  lavas 
In  Eastern  Oregon  are  an  example  of  this. 
Extremely  fluid  lavas  on  the  Moon  co\ild 
easily  have  flowed  out  even  more  extensively, 
In  spite  of  the  reduced  pull  of  gravity.  The 
possibility  of  a  single  lava  flow  spreading  out 
on  the  Moon  and.  In  fact,  spreading  out  over 
most  of  one  of  the  maria  baalns — the  lunar 
"seas" — Is  quite  real. 

Now,  It  foUows  that  If  these  extremely  fluid 
lavas  behaved  like  some  of  the  lavas  on 
Barth.  rapid  cooling  would  have  formed  top 
and  iMttom  crusts,  with  fluid  lava  flowing 
between  them.  On  Barth,  this  process  causes 
the  development  of  lava  tubes — there  are 
many  examples  of  these  In  Eastern  Oregon. 


The  lava  eventually  flows  out,  leaving  a  tube 
between  the  upper  and  lower  crusts. 

On  the  Moon,  these  tubes  might  be  wider 
than  on  Earth,  and  almost  certainly  longer. 
When  the  thin  upper  crust  Is  broken  through 
by  meteor  Impact  or  moon  quake  or  some 
other  mechanism,  what  you  might  have  re- 
vealed Is  a  topographic  feature  that  would 
look  very  much  like  the  Mnuous  rills. 

Brms.  You've  both  been  speaking  as  If 
It's  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Moon 
lavas  you're  studying  were  formed  Uosa. 
molten  mAterlals  erupted  from  within  the 
Moon.  I  thought  there  was  still  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  lavas  actually 
came  from  the  Interior  of  the  Moon. 

CoLXS.  Yes.  we've  been  talking  as  if  it  were 
well-established.  To  be  quite  honest,  what 
is  well-eetablished  is  that  many  of  the 
rocks  we've  studied  from  Apollo  1 1  are  Indeed 
Igneous  rocks — that  Is.  they're  made  of  mate- 
rial that  was  once  molten.  However,  It's  not 
known  for  sure  whether  the  "'^g^'t  them- 
selves— the  silicate  melts — were  made  inside 
the  Moon  as  a  result  of  Internal  heating 

Brms.  As  on  Earth,  you  mean? 

OoLKs.  Exactly,  as  on  Earth.  Or  whether 
they  were  made  when  large  objects — meteor- 
olds — Impacted  on  Moon's  surface,  heating 
the  existing  rock  so  strongly  that  melting 
occurred,  causing  lava  to  flow. 

Brms.  You  would  end  up  with  the  same 
characteristics  In  the  present  rocks  regard- 
less of  the  method  by  which  they  were 
heated? 

OoLKs.  Yes,  at  least  as  far  as  the  second  of 
our  problems — paragenesls — goes.  Once  you 
make  a  magma,  by  whatever  process,  and  It 
starts  to  cool  down,  you  have.  In  effect, 
mostly  removed  Its  memory  of  what  It  onoe 
was.  I  think  there  are  ways  of  testing  these 
two  hypotheses.  We're  working  now  on  ways 
of  doing  this. 

Brms.  Are  there  any  indications  that  the 
Moon,  like  the  Earth,  is  hot  IntemaUy? 

Weill.  Well,  of  course,  the  lavas  themselves 
suggest  Internal  heat.  Then,  too,  some  observ- 
ers on  Earth  have  detected  Infrared  radia- 
tion— heat  radiation — In  certain  craters  on 
the  Moon.  This  suggests  that  there  may  stlU 
be  active  sources  of  heat  on  the  Moon. 

Also,  the  samples  collected  at  Tranquillity 
Base  seem  to  contain  fairly  high  concentra- 
tions of  some  of  the  naturally  radioactive, 
and  therefore  heat-producing,  elements  like 
potassium,  thorium,  and  uranium.  If  these 
elements  were  distributed  homogeneously 
throughout  the  Moon,  then  the  Moon  may 
very  well  have  been  quite  hot  IntemaUy. 

During  Apollo  13,  the  astronauts  will  drlU 
a  10-foot-deep  hole  and  measure  the  heat 
flux  coming  out  to  the  surface.  This  will 
help  out  a  great  deal  on  the  question  of 
Internal  heat. 

OoLXB.  Right  now,  I'd  say  it's  very  un- 
likely that  the  second  hypothesis — ^Impact- 
generated  lavaa — Is  going  to  be  right,  but 
maybe  we're  all  jumping  on  the  bandwagon 
a  little  too  fast.  There's  a  tendency  once  you 
see  these  things,  and  are  convinced  they 
are  lavas,  to  say,  well,  they're  made  In  the 
same  way  terrestrial  lavas  are  made.  This  U 
very  dangerous,  because  the  Moon  Is  a  dif- 
ferent place,  and  these  are  very  old  rocks, 
older  than  any  rocks  we  know  of  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Earth.  They  were  made  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  lot  more  junk  float- 
ing arotud  In  the  solar  system  than  there 
Is  now,  and  large  objects  certainly  impacted 
on  the  Moon. 

Brm.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  great  age  of  the  lunar  rocks. 
What  Is  It,  they're  supposed  to  be  4Jl  billion 
years  old? 

OoLxs.  Well,  no,  that's  a  very  tricky  point. 
Understand,  first,  that  neither  Dr.  Weill  nor 
I  are  Involved  in  dating  the  samples.  AH  X 
can  tell  you  Is  what  we  learned  at  the  Hous- 
ton conference. 
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The  only  thing  we  luiow 
the  Igneous  rocks  were  f orme<  I 
3.6  billion  years  ago.  There  ar« 
forward,  dependable  methods 
ous  rocks  of  the  sort  we've 
But  dating  the  mixture  of 
terlal   that   constitutes   the 
tougher      proposition.      Therfe 
amount  of  theoretical 

The  average  age  of  the 
to  be  4  3  or  4  6  billion  years 
things  around,  however,  in 
you  could  argue  that  the 
in  the  soil  are  no  older  than 
years.   On   the  other   hand. 
Interpretations  that  suggest 
sou   IS  older   than   the   4 " 
figure 

Brms.   The   poaslblllty 
the   Moon   may    be   older 
which    Is — what? — about 
old? 

GoLss.  I  believe  4.55  bllllot 
figure  now,  but  remember 
theoretical — it  Is  not  a  result 
of  terrestrial  samples.  Anyw 
sible  that  the  Moon  Is  older 
In  fact.  In  some  ways  that's 
most  straightforward  way  of 
numbers.  But  nature  plays  t 
The  age  of  the  Moon  Is  still 
open  question. 

Brms.  What  you've  been 
all  sounds  quite  theoretical. 
duce  the  word,  but  what  a 
ity"?  Many  people  are  asking 
all   this  Information  about  ' 
makes.  Is  the  Moon  program 
another  case  of  science  count 
Ing  things,  adding  knowledg* 
value  other  than  as  knowled  le 
ence  does  It  make,  for  tnstai 
now  measure  the  distance  tc 
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OoLCS.  It  makes  a  great 
It  has  been  suggested  that  t 
Earth    are   drifting   apart — (r 
pending  on  where  you're  st 
ular,  it  has  been  suggested 
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As  you  pointed  out.  we 
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to  a  given  point  on  the 
curacy  of  about  one  foot.  If 
distance  to  the  Moon  from 
both   Exirope  and  North 
repeat  those  measurements 
know  for  sure  whether  or 
are  drifting  apart.  Such 
confirmation  of  the  theory 
great  deal  of  confidence  In 
that  the  theory  suggests  a 
of  the  Earth.  We  might,  foi 
a  better  understanding  of 
chanlcs  behind  earthquakes 
tlvity.  and  I  think  anyone 
a    better    understanding   of 
things   would   be  of   very 
to  humanity. 

Bcttis.    What   about    In 
What  Is  the  value  of   the 
gaining  from  the  Moon? 

GoLES.  Liet  me  work  my 
tion  from  left  field. 

We  have  to  Uve  on  this 
It's  very  unlikely  that  any 
tion  of  us  win  ever  get  off  it, 
of  our  living  well  on  this 
est  if  we  have  a  good  un 
this  planet  works  internal!  r 
ternally    That  understandii  g 
limited  and  very  poor    Thlj 
at    least,    because   science 
activity.  We  learn  by 
with  another.  And  althoug!: 
one  type  of  rock  with  ano 
tlnent  with  another,  and 
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only  different  parts  of  the  same  entity :  Earth. 
So.  In  a  very  fundamental,  philosophical 
sense,  we've  had  only  the  one  thing  to  look 
at.  We  haven't  had  a  variety  of  different  ob- 
jects to  study. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  we  can  study  di- 
rectly material  that  has  evolved  on  a  dif- 
ferent, known  planet.  And  that  will  be  very 
valuable  because  that  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand OUT  own  planet  In  very  profound  ways. 
I'm  sure  of  that.  To  the  extent  that  It  does, 
that's  one  of  the  best  rationales  for  going 
to  the  Moon. 

I  don't  think  we're  ever  going  to  find 
diamond  mines  up  there,  or  new  sources  of 
power,  or  titanium  ores — we're  never  going 
to  find  anything  up  there  that's  worth  the 
expense  of  bringing  back,  except  the  in- 
formation that  some  people  consider  so 
valueless.  And  that  Is  indeed  worth  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  back,  to  the  extent  that 
It  helps  us  to  live  belter,  and  more  wisely, 
and  with  less  disruption  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Wnti.  I  think  it's  very  dangerous  In  sci- 
ence, or  anything  else  for  that  matter,  to 
try  to  predict  which  pieces  of  information 
are  going  to  turn  out  to  be  useful.  Anybody 
who  looks  at  the  history  of  science  realizes 
right  away  that  Its  Impossible  to  predict 
which  Inventions,  which  discoveries,  which 
pieces  of  data  are  going  to  be  the  important 
ones  The  thing  to  do  Is  to  keep  pursuing 
knowledge  with  intellectual  honesty,  and 
try  to  come  up  with  some  answers.  History 
win  sort  out  which  things  are  significant. 

I  think  that  what's  behind  such  a  ques- 
tion— What  is  the  value  of  the  Moon  pro- 
gram?— Is  concern  about  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Bettis.  Well.  It  Is  a  fairly  costly  program, 
isn't  It? 

WEn-L.  Maybe.  But  consider  that  the  aver- 
age annual  budget  of  NASA,  which  finances 
the  whole  space  exploration  progrtun,  has 
been  between  three  and  five  billion  dollars  a 
year  over  the  past  several  years.  When  you 
compare  that  within  the  70  or  80  billion  dol- 
lars that's  sunk  Into  defense  every  year — 
much  of  It  Into  the  Viet  Nam  disaster— it 
doesn't  look  all  that  big. 

Whenever  I'm  asked  about  the  cost  by  a 
TV  reporter — and  they  almost  always  ask 
that  question — I  always  answer  with  another 
question.  What  was  the  total  advertising 
budget  for  television  last  year?  They  never 
answer   that   question   for  me,   but   If   they 

did 

Brms.  I  think  It's  projected  that  national 
television  advertising  sales  and  programming 
costs  will  total  about  four  billion  dollars 
in  1970. 

Weh-l.  ReaUy?  Well,  I'd  like  to  ask  which 
Is  a  waste  of  money — the  Moon  program  or 
television  advertising  and  programming? 

There  is  another  approach  to  the  question 
of  the  value  of  the  space  exploration  pro- 
gram— perhaps  a  more  philosophical  and 
valid  one  than  a  mere  discussion  of  budgets 
and  priorities.  All  animals  are  concerned 
with  feeding  themselves  and  reproducing. 
Man  Is  the  only  animal  who  spends  most  of 
his  time  at  superfiuoiis  tasks.  Great  works  of 
art,  as  well  as  all  attempts  to  explain  things 
around  tis  are  superfluous.  But  where  would 
civilization  be.  and  how  desirable  would  it 
be  to  belong  to  the  human  species,  without 
such  superfluous  activities? 

Studying  electrical  phenomena  a  few  years 
back  was  no  less  superfluous  than  the  space 
program  Is  today.  Yet  there  are  few  social 
reformers  today  who  don't  take  electric  power 
for  granted  In  their  schemes.  We  would  be 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  history  books  a 
hundred  years  from  now  If  it  were  written 
that  we  had  a  chance  to  explore  and  explain 
a  bit  of  outer  space,  and  passed  It  up  to 
watch  television  commercials. 

You  know,  one  of  the  really  unfortunate 
aspects  of  our  approach  as  a  nation  to  things 
In  general  and  to  things  scientific  In  particu- 


lar Is  that  we  do  things  by  fads.  Ten  years 
ago  or  so.  it  became  the  big  fad  to  push  all 
out  to  put  a  man  on  the  Moon.  Now.  during 
the  past  year,  we've  seen  the  beginning  of 
a  new  fad.  The  public  has  suddenly  become 
aware  of  our  environmental  situation.  That's 
good,  very  good.  But  what's  bad — and  Its 
typical  of  our  faddish  approach  to  things — Is 
that  too  many  people  seem  to  think  that  In 
order  to  become  concerned  about  terrestrial 
environmental  problems  we  have  to  cut  off  all 
other  endeavors.  Including  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  Utile  patience  with  people  who  can't 
Investigate  and  work  to  correct  these  en- 
vironmental problems  without  feeling  that 
what  they're  doing  Is  somehow  incompatible 
with  other  endeavors.  Environmental  prob- 
lems should  get  top  priority  attention. 
Agreed.  No  question.  But  exploration  of  the 
Moon  doesn't  automatically  detract  from 
that  attention.  We  certainly  have  enough 
talent  and  enough  resources  to  do  both.  I 
think  It  will  turn  out  In  the  long  run  that 
the  two  are  not  unrelated. 

Brms.  You  mean  there  Is — or  will  be — 
some  sort  of  direct  relationship  between  the 
Moon  exploration  program  and  efforts  to  cor- 
rect our  environmental  problems? 

GoLES.  I'd  like  to  answer  that  If  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  suggest — this  suggestion  was 
also  made  by  Pred  Hoyle  at  the  Houston  ban- 
quet, but  I'd  been  turning  It  over  In  my  mind 
before  that,  so  I'll  lay  claim  to  it  independ- 
ently— I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  no 
accident  that  many  people  are  suddenly  be- 
coming very  Interested  in  problems  related 
to  the  environment  and  ecology  at  Just  pre- 
cisely this  time. 

Eoologists  and  biologists  and  geochemists 
have  been  screaming  their  bloody  heads  off 
for  decades  about  what  we're  doing  to  our 
environment  and  nobody  gave  a  damn.  No- 
body even  listened.  And  I  know,  because  I've 
been  one  of  those  screaming.  And  It  makes 
me  feel  sometimes  as  If  I'm  talking  to  the 
wall. 

Now.  all  of  a  sudden.  In  the  same  year 
when  there  is  televised  to  millions  of  people 
a  view  of  our  planet  from  outside — from  far 
enough  outside  that  you  can  see,  and  you 
can  feel  It  in  the  pit  of  your  stomach,  that 
here  Is  one  entity,  one  closed  system  on 
which  we  all  must  live — in  that  same  year, 
we  get  this  sudden  concern. 

I  do  not  think  these  two  things  have  oc- 
curred in  the  same  time  span  by  accident. 

In  fact.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  In  fu- 
ture years,  possibly  many  decades  from  now, 
historians  looking  back  will  say  that  far  and 
away  the  most  useful  result  of  the  Moon  pro- 
gram is  not  this  information  we've  dis- 
cussed— a  better  understanding  of  our  Hearth 
In  a  direct  sense — but  rather  a  change  in  the 
psychology  of  many  millions  of  people  who 
have  realized  for  the  first  time.  In  a  way  that 
could  not  be  denied,  that  they  were  all  on 
one  small  planet,  a  planet  that's  unique  In 
the  solar  system,  and  that  they  depended 
on  It  for  their  lives. 

Think  about  the  image  that  the  television 
showed  us.  Right  there  in  your  living  room, 
you  were  looking  out  across  the  surface  of 
the  Moon — a  horribly  bleak  environment.  It 
takes  the  finest  technology  for  man  to  survive 
there  for  even  10  seconds.  It's  a  terribly  hos- 
tile environment.  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
who  have  not  helped  to  design  the  space 
suits  worn  by  the  astronauts  can  even  begin 
to  realize  how  hostile  that  environment  Is. 

So  you  look  across  that  desolate  landscape 
and  out  through  the  even  more  hostile  en- 
vironment of  Interplanetary  space,  and  out 
there  Is  the  blue-green  Earth,  wreathed  in 
clouds.  The  only  planet  In  the  solar  system, 
as  far  as  we  know,  where  liquid  water  is  pres- 
ent. The  only  planet  on  which  we  can  sur- 
vive unprotected  for  any  appreciable  length 
of  time. 

That  view — and  remember.  It's  been  seen 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  around  the 
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world — I  think  that  view  has  had  a  psycho- 
logical Impact  that  will  be  very  bard  to  assess 
until  decades  later  we  see  whether  or  not 
It  has  done  what  I  hope  it's  done.  Namely,  to 
make  people  aware  that  they're  living  on  a  big 
spaceship,  and  that  it's  the  only  home — be 
it  ever  so  small — they'll  ever  have. 

If  It  has  done  that,  and  I  think  it  may 
have,  then  without  question  that  will  be  the 
most  Important  result  of  this  whole  business. 
And.  without  any  question,  it  will  have  been 
worth  It. 


SENATOR  BROOKE  APPLAUDS  AD- 
MINISTRATION ACTION  ON  EAST- 
WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  note  that  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  initiated  actions  to  improve 
East-West  trade  relations.  More  specif- 
ically, the  Department  decontrolled  222 
commodities  which  were  formerly  on  a 
restricted  list  for  shipment  to  the  Soviet 
and  other  Communist-bloc  countries. 

I  believe  this  is  a  significant  move 
toward  fulfilling  Congress'  expectations 
when  it  passed  the  new  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  late  last  year.  This  act  em- 
bodies congressional  sentiment  that  the 
United  States  should  foster  trade  with 
Communist  countries  where  our  national 
security  or  foreign  policy  interests  are 
not  jeopardized. 

During  Senate  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  pointed  out  by  a  number  of 
American  companies  that  Western  Eu- 
rope was  able  to  trade  with  Russia  and 
other  Commimist-bloc  countries,  where- 
as American  companies  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  because  of  restrictive  ex- 
port control  policies.  In  many  instances, 
American  companies  negotiated  transac- 
tions; however,  they  were  not  able  to  ful- 
fill their  commitments  because  of  delays 
in  obtaining  export  licenses  through  the 
American  Government.  Because  of  these 
delays  foreign  companies  were  outselling 
American  companies  abroad. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments, 
Congress  turned  away  from  the  restric- 
tive policies  contained  in  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  and  enacted  a  new. 
liberalized  trade  act:  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  will  be  taking  further 
steps  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress, 
and  I  look  forward  to  these  develop- 
ments. It  is  this  kind  of  constructive 
leadership  which  can  give  substance  to 
the  President's  quest  for  an  era  of  pro- 
ductive negotiations  and  fruitful  ex- 
change between  East  and  West. 


NEW  TASKS  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr,  President,  on  March 
4,  1970,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Richard 
N.  Gardner,  of  Columbia  University,  tes- 
tified on  new  tasks  the  United  Nations 
should  imdertake  as  it  enters  its  second 
quarter  century. 

Professor  Gardner,  who  has  long 
played  an  important  role  in  developing 
programs  of  international  cooperation,  is 
a  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 


State  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs. I  commend  excerpts  of  his  testi- 
mony to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

^CERPTS  Prom  thb  Statement  or  Richaho  N. 
Gardner.  Henrt  L.  Moses  Professor  or 
Law  and  International  Organization,  Co- 
lumbia University 

Your  Invitation  to  testify  on  "New  Tasks 
for  the  United  Nations"  is  gratifying  and 
chaUenglng.  I  beUeve  that  in  Its  second  quar- 
ter century  the  UJJ.  should  devote  Increas- 
ing attention  to  a  cluster  of  Interrelated 
problems  and  opportunities  that  It  hardly 
noticed  for  most  of  Its  first  25  years.  These 
are  areas  which  the  accelerating  advances  of 
science  and  technology  have  made  vitally  im- 
portant and  where  cooperative  action  through 
the  U.N.  can  serve  the  Interests  of  all  men 
regardless  of  national,  ideological,  or  racial 
differences.  I  have  selected  four  of  these  areas 
today — the  environment,  population,  outer 
space,  and  natural  resources  (with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  seabed) .  There  are  others 
that  could  be  mentioned,  of  course,  but  these 
are  four  of  the  "new  tasks"  which  were  a 
particular  preoccupation  of  mine  during  my 
service  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 
from  1961  to  1965  and  which  continue  to  en- 
gage my  attention  now  that  I  have  returned 
to  private  life.  * 

Before  I  get  to  this  subject,  however,  per- 
mit me  to  sound  one  note  of  caution.  In  our 
preoccupation  with  these  glamorous  "new 
tasks."  let  us  not  forget  the  U.N.'s  "old 
tasks" — those  absolutely  fundamental  re- 
sponslblUtles  given  the  U.N.  In  Its  Charter — 
the  promotion  of  peace,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  human  rights.  It  Is  on  these  ques- 
tions that  the  U.N.'s  performance  will  be 
Judged  by  the  people  of  the  world — and 
rightly  80.  "Involving  the  U.N.  In  new 
tasks,"  I  fear.  Is  for  some  people  a  euphemism 
or  an  excuse  for  downgrading  its  role  as  a 
peacekeeping  agency. 

THE    environment 

Our  new  concern  with  the  environment  has 
focussed  so  far  on  domestic  problems.  We 
have  largely  negelected  the  international 
dimension.  But  now  we  are  finally  beginning 
systematic  look  at  our  global  environment  in 
a  new  U.N.  committee  preparing  for  a  world 
conference  in  Stockholm  In  1972. 

A  U.N.  response  to  the  envlrormaental  chal- 
lenge is  long  overdue.  While  some  measures  to 
deal  with  the  environment  can  be  taken  by 
individual  nations  alone,  there  are  resources 
that  do  not  belong  entirely  to  any  nation — 
the  sea,  certain  lakes  and  rivers,  migratory 
animals — whose  effective  management  re- 
quires international  cooperation.  Even  man- 
agement of  the  environment  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  single  nation  may  benefit  from  the 
sharing  of  national  experience. 

Moreover,  we  are  finally  beginning  to 
recoe:nlze  that  bow  a  nation  deals  with  Its 
national  environment  Is  no  longer  Its  own 
and  nobody  else's  business.  We  are  beginning 
to  comprehend  the  unity  of  the  world's  eco- 
logical system,  which  means  that  all  nations 
may  be  affected  by  how  any  one  of  them 
treats  its  air.  water  and  land. 

We  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  all  mankind  depends  on  the  same 
scarce  and  relatively  shrinking  resource  pool, 
and  therefore  has  an  interest  in  the  wise 
husbanding  of  resources  wherever  they  may 
be  located.  And  business  firms  around  the 
world  are  beginning  to  argue  that  they  can- 
not accept  the  additional  costs  of  anti-pollu- 
tion measures  unless  their  overseas  competi- 
tors do  the  same. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  International 
community  will  be  Increasingly  Involved  In 


environmental  Issues — even  those  that  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  "domestic."  In- 
deed, the  most  powerful  impetus  to  world 
order  may  no  longer  be  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war,  but  rather  the  urgent  necessity  of  new 
trans-national  measures  to  protect  the 
global  environment. 

The  global  environment  concerns  all  na- 
tions, regardless  of  national.  Ideological,  or 
racial  differences.  Some  work  on  the  en- 
vironment can  be  usefuUy  undertaken  In  re- 
gional agencies  like  OECD,  but  a  universal 
problem  needs  a  universal  system  of  organi- 
zations to  deal  with  It.  The  U.N.  system.  In- 
cluding Its  regional  commissions  and  Spe- 
cialized Agencies,  Is  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
universal  system  we  have.  The  Stockholm 
Conference  provides  an  additional  reason  to 
make  It  more  universal  by  admitting  main- 
land China  and  divided  states.  At  the  very 
least,  the  U.N.  should  Invite  the  Peking 
regime,  the  two  Germanles,  the  two  Viet 
Nams.  and  the  two  Koreas  to  participate  in 
the  Stockholm  meeting. 

The  U.N.  system,  of  course,  is  already  in- 
volved In  environmental  programs.  Impor- 
tant work  has  been  done  in  the  International 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  for  ex- 
ample, on  oil  pollution  in  the  seas.  UNESCO, 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographlc  Commission,  to  give 
only  a  few  examples,  have  all  had  a  piece 
of  the  environmental  "action." 

What  more  can  the  U.N.  system  do  about 
environmental  problems? 

To  begin  with,  it  could  undertake  a  mas- 
sive program  to  educate  the  world's  p>eople. 
particularly  political  leaders,  on  the  problems 
of  the  environment:  could  sponsor  Joint  re- 
search efforts  and  studies;  and  could  finance 
the  training  of  specialists  to  handle  different 
environmental  problems. 

It  could  organize  a  world-wide  observation 
network,  using  observation  satellites  and 
other  new  technology,  to  monitor  the  world's 
environment  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  it 
could  operate  a  service  for  the  evaluation  and 
dissemination  of  this  Information  for  all 
nations. 

It  could  encourage  the  negotiation  of  In- 
ternational agreements  providing  for  firm 
antl-poUutlon  and  other  environmental  com- 
mitments so  that  nations  and  Industries  ac- 
cepting their  environmental  responsibilities 
suffer  no  competitive  disadvantage  In  Inter- 
national trade. 

It  could  Insure  that  multilateral  aid  pro- 
grams are  carried  forward  with  due  regard 
for  their  environmental  Implications,  and 
could  encourage  the  application  of  environ- 
mental safeguards  in  bUateral  aid.  (Down- 
stream erosion  from  the  Aswan  Dam,  we  now 
discover,  may  wash  away  as  much  productive 
farm  land  as  is  opened  by  the  new  Irrigation 
systems  arotind  Lake  Nasser.) 

Plnally,  it  could  establish  a  U.N.  Program 
for  the  World  Heritage,  Including  scenic,  his- 
toric and  natural  resources  now  in  danger  of 
destruction  whose  survival  Is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  manUnd. 

Obviously,  each  nation  should  be  free  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  nominate  a  property 
within  Its  territory  for  Inclusion  in  the  Pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  the  community  of 
nations  should  be  free  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  accept  It. 

Countries  whose  resources  were  included 
In  the  Program  would  gain  the  advantage  of 
International  advice  and  financial  aid  In  their 
development  with  consequent  benefits  to 
their  economies  as  a  whole.  And  the  world 
community  would  be  in  a  position  to  safe- 
guard unique  and  Irreplaceable  resources — 
Venice,  Angkor  Vat,  some  of  the  great  wild- 
life reserves  of  Africa — In  which  all  mankind 
has  a  common  Interest. 

If  the  U.N.  is  to  act  effectively  on  envi- 
ronmental problems,  a  central  group  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  should   be  established 
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under  the  Economic  and  S^'fl  ^"^^".,f 
ev*lu.te  and  coordlnat*  the  wcrk  of  the  dlf- 
?I«m  U  N  agencies  active  In  M»  area.  The 
[S^Ac  pattSi  01  functional  iTpeclallzatlon 
SS^Ihe  danger  that  ecological  Interrela- 
tionships may  not  be  adequat^  ^^'^il^uv 
Por  example.  PAO  may  vote,  ias  It  recently 
md.  t^  wStlnue  use  of  DDT;  tut  thl«  qu«- 
tlon  needs  to  be  looked  at  »>y  f  Foup  whoee 
thinking  IS  not  mainly  centerW  on  agricul- 
tural productivity.  An  •overvUw  ■  committee 
ofwerts  could  take  a  broiler  ;vlew  In  evalu- 
atlnTtt^  implications  for  th*  environment 
of  new  as  weU  as  existing  Scientific  dls- 
coverles. 

POPmJkTlON 

We  have  aU  heard  a  great  de^  <»^8  *^* 
last  few  years  about  the  woild  population 
problem.  Instead  of  repeating  It  let  me  just 
state  in  one  paragraph  what  I  take  to  be  the 

essential  point:  I ^ 

Present  rates  of  population  growth  In  most 
developing  countries  of  the  w^ld-and  some 
developed  countrtea  as  well-j-wlU.  if  con- 
tinued, destroy  all  our  hope^  for  lat^alui- 
ful  increases  in  individual  uilng  standards. 
Worse  still,  world  population  trends  are  dan- 
gsroualy  overloading  the  natural  envlron- 
^t.  threatening  poUtical_[stablllty.  and 
breeding  tensions  that  Inci^aalngly  erupt 
into  violence.  The  rate  of  world  population 
KTOWth  IS  now  so  great^lts  consequences  are 
to  grave— that  this  may  be  the  last  genera- 
tion that  has  the  opportunity^  to  limit  popu- 
lation growth  on  the  basis  o<  free  choice  If 
we  do  not  make  voluntary  ffmlly  P^^^^^ 
possible  in  this  generation,  we  wUl  maJce 
^mpulsory  family  planning  inevitable  in 
future  generations.  J  ..  , 

Por  the  first  17  years  of  l^i  existence  the 
njl  did  nothing  about  the  population  prob- 
lem except  for  statistical  and  demographic 
activity.  It  was  only  in  Decelnber  1962  tiiat 
the  General  Assembly,  at  t^e  initiative  of 
the  Swedish  government.  pa*ed  Its  first  na- 
olution  on  the  subject.  In  a  tpeech  »PPi;o^ef 
bv  President  Kennedy.  I  told  the  Assembly  on 
that  occasion  that  the  United  States  favored 
UJ»  action  to  deal  with  the  population  prob- 
lem and  that  we  were  prepanSd  to  "help  other 
countries,   upon   request,   to  find   potentUl 
sourcw    of    Information    an^    assistance    on 
ways  and  mean*  of  dealing  With  population 
problems."  It  U  a  measure  of  how  backward 
we  were  on   population   In  jthose  days  that 
this  statement  was  regardef  as  revolution- 

"lince  1»«2.  both  the  Uiited  States  and 
the  United  Nations  have  «ime  a  long  way. 
We  have  begun  a  major  effort  to  make  family 
planning  services  available  Ht  home  and  we 
have  made  Increasing  funds  for  family  plan- 
ning avaUable  In  our  foreign  aid  prograna. 
The  General  Assembly,  th#  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  Econotnlc  Commission 
for  AsU  and  the  Par  East,  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund,  thr  World  Health 
Organization  and  UNESCO  have  aU  estab- 
lished leglsUtive  mandates  tor  action  by  their 
executive  leadership.  The  World  Bank  under 
Robert  McNamara  has  al«)  moved  swiftly 
Into  the  population  field. 

The  8«cret*ry-Oeneral  has  established  a 
Tnist  Fund  for  Population  under  the  UJ*. 
Development  Program  whUh  Is  available  to 
support  the  population  activities  of  the  U.N. 
and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  that  Program  has  tppolnted  a  senior 
omcUl  to  be  in  charge  o«  the  Fund.  The 
UJJ's  own  Population  Division  has  been 
rtrengthened.  The  U.N.  ha*  sent  missions  to 
India,  Pakistan.  ColombU  and  various  parts 
of  Africa,  and  has  recruited  Population  Pro- 
gram offloers  who  are  now  m  the  field  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

All  this  represents  progress,  and  our  coun- 
try pUyed  a  leading  role  in  It.  Yet  the  ratio 
of  talk  to  action  on  population  remains  dis- 
tressingly high.  The  world  itlll  lacks  a  wholly 
satisfactory,  economical  Contraceptive  weU 
B^rtfip*^  to  the  needs  of  thf  developing  coun- 
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tries  Pew  developing  countries  yet  have  ef- 
fective nation-wide  family  planning  pro- 
grams Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  UJJ.s 
funds  are  yet  earmarked  for  population  pro- 

^In  \Iay  1969  a  citizens'  panel  of  the  United 
Nations  Association  chaired  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  3rd,  on  which  I  had  the  PrlvUege 
of  serving.  Issued  a  report  entitled  "World 
Population— A  Challenge  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  System  of  Agencies."  Its  most 
important  recommendations  were  as  follows: 
1  The  present  Trust  Fund  for  Population 
should  be  increased  to  at  least  $100  million 
in  voluntary  contributions  per  year  (an  in- 
crease of  more  than  ten-fold  over  present 

*a  A  Commissioner  for  Population  should 
be  established  to  admlnUter  the  Fund,  im- 
plement population  projects  financed  from 
the  Fund,  and  represent  the  U.N.  In  dealings 
with  governments  and  In  intergovernmental 
forums  concerned  with  population. 

3  The  Commissioner  for  Population 
should  be  prepared  to  sponsor  or  support 
projects  extending  across  the  whole  spectrum 
of  population  and  family  planning  programs, 
such  as  the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel:  famUy  planning  com- 
pcments  of  health  facilities;  the  use  of  mass- 
oommunlcatlon  techniques:  the  manufac- 
ture of  contraceptive  materials;  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  population  study  centera 
as  well  as  ongoing  statistical  census  and 
demographic  work.  ,  »,  _ 

4The  Commissioner  for  Population 
should  devote  substantial  resources  from  the 
Population  Trust  Fund  to  the  support  of 
research  Into  better  methods  of  fertlUty  con- 
trol into  the  operation  of  family  planning 
programs  and  Into  the  relationship  between 
population  poUcy  and  development  poUcy. 
(I  believe  the  World  Bank  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  devote  substantial  sums  to 

this  purpose.) 

onm  SPACX 


The  esse  for  using  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem as  a  framework  for  space  cooperation 
is  a  powerful  one. 

It  18  in  the  Interest  of  aU  countries,  what- 
ever their  Ideology,  that  space  and  celestial 
bodies  should  not  be  subjected  to  competing 
national  claims,  that  cooperative  experiments 
be  undertaken  and  information  exchanged, 
that  world-wide  weather  services  be  devel- 
oped and  that  oommunlcsitlons  among  na- 
tions be  Improved.  UJ^.  meetings  have  served 
to  emphasize  thU  wMnmon  Interest  to  soviet 
sclentlsto  and  technical  experts  and.  through 
them    to  the  Soviet  Government.  While  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  Specialized  Agencies 
are  not  the  only  institutions  to  promote  co- 
operation, they  do  help  to  put  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  into  a  tenader  framework  that  recog- 
nizee the  interests  of  other  countries.  And. 
since  the  success  of  the  U.N.  programs  Is  en- 
hanced by  U5.-Sovlet  cooperation,  the  Inter- 
est of  other  countries  In  such  cooperation 
that    Is   manifested    In   U.N.    meetingsbaa 
helped     to     stlm\il»te     afflrmattve     Soviet 

actions. 

roT  the  United  States,  cooperative  efforts 
are  an  absolute  necessity  If  certain  space  ac- 
tivities are  to  be  successful.  In  weather  and 
communications,  for  example,  the  technology 
of  the  United  States  can  yield  maximum  div- 
idends to  lU  own  people  and  to  others  only 
If  many  nations  Join  In  allocating  radio  fre- 
quencies,   m    tracking   and    communicating 
with  space  vehicles,  and  In  placing  necessary 
ground  Installations  on  their  territories.  Por 
certain  activities,  bilateral  arrangements  are 
most  suitable:  for  others,  cooperative  projects 
may  be  easier  to  achieve  If  they  are  multi- 
lateral and  bear  United  Nations  endorsement. 
These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
led  the  United  States  to  propose  a  con^re- 
henslve  program  of  space  cooperation  \mder 
U  N  auspices  In  1961.  The  result  of  this  ini- 
tiative was  the  Space  Treaty,  the  Treaty  on 


Rescue  and  Return  of  Astronauts,  the  World 
Weather  Watch,  and  certain  modest  UJ<. 
activities  of  technical  assistance,  and  Infor- 
mation exchange  in  the  space  field. 

With  the  brilliantly  successful  landing  of 
our  astronauts  on  the  moon  m  July  of  last 
year  the  race  to  the  moon  ended.  It  U  too 
late  to  convert  this  race  Into  a  cooperative 
venture  In  space  exploration  on  behalf  of  all 
mankind.  But  It  is  not  too  late  to  try  a  new 
approach  In  the  next  phase  of  space 
exploration. 

A  first  step  in  this  direction  could  be  the 
creation  of  a  United  Nations  Spa^e  Institute. 
The  Institute,  which  might  be  lodated  In  Ge- 
neva or  Vienna,  would  be  a  center  for  the 
cooperative  planning  of  space  exploration  in 
which  all  UN.  members  could  be  invited 
to  take  part. 

Scientists  from  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  could  work 
together  on  such  subjects  as  the  medical 
problems  of  manned  space  flight.  They  could 
recommend  a  set  of  common  priorities  for 
mankind  In  space  and  a  specific  timetable  of 
space  missions. 

Instead  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  undertaking  landing  on  Mars 
and  Venus,  for  example,  each  could  divide 
responsibility  for  Instrumented  landings  on 
different  planets.  Such  activities  would  be 
considered  part  of  a  toUl  U.N.  program  and 
every  opportunity  would  be  found  to  let  other 
countries  participate  In  their  preparation  and 
In  the  sharing  of  the  information. 

We  could  also  establish  a  United  Nations 
Space  Station,  a  true  Joint  venture  of  man- 
kind in  what  most  authorities  now  agree  Is 
the  most  Important  space  task  of  the  next 
decade.  ,     _ 

Joint  ventures  In  space  between  ourselves 
and  the  Russians  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  Impractical.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
presence  of  Soviet  astronauts  and  Soviet 
scientists  at  American  launching  sites  would 
give  them  access  to  our  rocket  technology 
and  thus  prejudice  our  national  security— 
and  vice  versa. 

But  technology  now  offers  a  way  around 
this  problem.  Both  we  and  the  Soviets  have 
developed  the  art  of  rendezvous  and  docking 
In  space.  We  and  they  could  launch  elements 
of  a  space  station  that  could  be  assembled  In 
outer  space.  The  equipment  could  be  agreed 
on  In  advance  to  assure  compatibility.  The 
astronauts— drawn  not  only  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but  from  other 
U.N.  members— could  be  trained  together  at 
the  UJ».  Space  Institute. 

A  UJ».  Space  Station  could  be  an  orbiting 
astronomical  laboratory,  gathering  Informa- 
tion about  our  solar  system  and  the  universe 
beyond.  It  could  also  be  used  for  practical 
earth  appUcatlons — for  weather  forecasting, 
observing  lee  and  snow  accumulations,  map- 
ping ocean  currents,  monitoring  the  environ- 
ment and  locating  mineral  deposits.  One  day 
It  might  help  patrol  troubled  borders  and 
verify  arms  control  agreements. 

Such  a  cooperative  space  program  could 
serve  the  enUghtened  self-interest  of  all.  The 
sharing  of  the  coste  of  space  exploration  and 
the  adopting  of  a  space  timetable  geared  to 
scientific  cooperation  rather  than  political 
competition  could  save  billions  of  dollars  the 
US.  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  devote  to 
pressing  domestic  needs. 

The  non-space  powers.  Including  the  less 
developed  countries.  coiUd  participate  more 
fully  In  space  exploration.  Every  country 
would  have  access  to  Information  gained 
from  space  activities— for  example,  the  dis- 
covery of  mineral  deposits  made  possible  by 
observation  from  a  space  sUtlon.  Finally — 
and  by  no  means  least  Important — significant 
political  beneflU  could  be  realized  In  close 
US  -Soviet  cooperation  and  a  stronger  United 
Nations. 

The  other  aspects  of  space  cooperation  that 
should  be  mentioned  here  Is  cooperation  In 
the  use  of  new  technology  In  space  commu- 
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nlcaUons.  In  the  1970s,  the  International 
lyieccnnmunloatlon  Satellite  Consortium 
(Intelsat)  will  be  further  developing  Its 
global  network  of  space  communications. 
m^wng  use  of  huge  Intelsat  satellites  with 
6.000  voice  channels,  enough  for  13  TV 
broadcasts. 

As  this  committee  knows,  the  present  tech- 
nology makes  use  of  point-to-point  aatellites. 
In  which  messages  are  sent  from  one  ground 
station  through  the  satellite  to  another  sta- 
tion on  the  ground.  But  the  19708  will  usher 
In  the  use  of  broadcast  aatellitea.  which  can 
transmit  radio  or  TV  to  thousands  of  com- 
munity or  vlUage  receivers  simultaneously 
and  eventually  Into  home  radio  or  TV  sets 
over  an  area  of  a  million  square  miles. 

The  difference  between  broadcast  satellites 
and  point-to-point  satellites  Is  both  eco- 
nomic and  political.  Because  they  bypass  the 
need  for  expensive  ground  relay  systems, 
broadcast  satellites  may  be  cheaper  and 
more  effective  than  alternative  means  of 
communication  for  reaching  large  areas,  par- 
ticularly In  less  developed  countries  like 
India.  Pakistan,  Indonesia  and  BrazU. 

Broadcast  sateUltes  also  raise  the  possibil- 
ity of  broadcasting  to  the  citizens  of  a  coun- 
try without  the  consent  and  perhaps  even 
over  the  oppoeltlon  of  Its  government.  The 
prospect  of  bypassing  national  broadcasting 
networks  has  alarmed  some  people.  In  the 
corridors  of  the  United  Nations,  one  delegate 
from  a  less  developed  country  has  remarked : 
"The  heads  of  foreign  states  will  soon  be 
able  to  address  my  people,  but  our  own  presi- 
dent wlU  not  be  able  to  do  so.  What  Is  the 
U.N.  going  to  do  to  help  us?" 

Of  course,  it  can  be  argued  that  space 
broadcasting  Is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
broadcasting  on  shortwave  now  carried  on 
by  such  agencies  as  the  Voice  of  America,  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  Radio 
Moscow.  It  Is.  however,  a  significant  exten- 
sion. Unlike  shortwave  broadcasting,  radio 
programs  broadcast  from  space  will  be  In- 
distinguishable, so  far  as  quality  of  reception 
Is  concerned,  from  radio  programs  broadcast 
locaUy.  And  television  programs  sent  fnwn 
space  will  have  a  substantially  greater  psy- 
chological Impact  than  shortwave  radio 
broadcasts. 

The  heart  of  the  political  problem  can  be 
summed  up  thus:  Countries  with  no  Im- 
mediate prospect  of  carrying  on  space  broad- 
casting fear  that  the  United  States,  the  So- 
viet Union  or  possibly  a  Joint  European  satel- 
lite authority  may  use  this  technology  to 
send  their  people  political  or  commercial 
messages  that  the  governments  do  not  like. 
Unless  It  Is  possible  to  allay  the  fears  of 
such  co\mtrles  about  uncontrolled  ccMnmtml- 
cation  with  their  populations  and  give  them 
at  Interest  In  the  use  of  this  technology  for 
their  own  benefit,  the  enormous  potential  of 
broadcast  satellites  may  never  be  realized. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  sateUlte 
broadcasting  last  May  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
PoUcy  and  Scientific  Developments.  Without 
wishing  to  repeat  here  my  testimony  before 
that  Subcommittee,  let  me  simply  repeat  two 
of  the  main  points: 

The  first  point  Is  that  we  should  greaUy 
accelerate  our  efforU  to  make  satellite  broad- 
casting available  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  help  speed  their  efforts  at  national 
Integration  and  economic  development.  A 
network  of  commimlty  TV  receivers  in  India, 
for  example,  could  be  an  enormous  aid  In  the 
eradication  of  illiteracy,  the  Introduction  of 
new  agriculture  techniques,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  famUy  planning.  In  adapting  the 
new  technology  to  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  maxim  »ma  use  should  be  made 
of  the  research,  technical  assistance,  and 
financial  resources  of  the  U.N.  system.  This 
win  mean  new  roles  and  reeponslblUtles  for 
agencies  like  UNB8CO.  the  UNDP,  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union,  and  tba 
World  Bank. 


The  second  point  Is  that  Intelsat  should 
grant  the  UJN.'s  modest  request  submitted 
to  the  Intelsat  Conference  last  year  for  free 
uae  of  Its  faclUties  to  handle  the  UJI."s  In- 
ternal communication  needs  and  to  carry 
radio  and  TV  programs  produced  at  the  UJ». 
The  UJJ.  needs  could  be  met  with  one  per- 
cent of  the  channel  capacity  avalUble  on  the 
Intelsat  IV  satelUtes  that  wlU  soon  be  avail- 
able. This  woiUd  be  a  good  "pubUc  rela- 
tions" Investment  for  Intelsat  and  would 
have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  profltablUty  of 
the  system. 

The  UJf.'s  request  to  meet  Its  internal 
communication  needs  Is  extremely  modest- 
two  telephone  links  from  New  York  to  Ge- 
neva, one  telephone  line  each  with  Its  five 
major  regional  centers,  and  one  link  each 
with  Its  peacekeeping  operations  In  Cyprus, 
the  Middle  East  and  Kashmir. 

Free  use  of  satelUtes  would  help  meet  the 
UJJ.'s  urgent  need  for  better  communica- 
tions to  manage  Its  world-wide  operations. 
During  the  Middle  East  crisis  of  June,  1967 
the  UJJ.  was  seriously  handicapped  by  Its 
Inadequate  oommunlcatlons  arrangements — 
the  Secretary-General  and  his  staff  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on  In  the  area  untU 
many  hours  later.  The  UJJ.  will  never  be  an 
adeqxiate  peacekeeping  agency  untU  It  has 
better  communications  faculties  at  Its  dis- 
posal. , 
Looking  beyond  the  specific  questions  of 
free  use  of  Intelsat  faculties,  there  are  many 
things  that  could  be  done  to  use  sateUlte 
communication   as   an   instrument   for   the 
buUdlng  of  a  better  world  order.  The  UJJ.'s 
Radio  and  Visual  Services  Department,  now 
budgeted  at  the  totally  Inadequate  figure  of 
t2  mllUon.  could  greatly  expand  Its  work.  The 
General  Assembly  could  adopt  a  resolution: 
1.  Providing  for  an  annual  "State  of  the 
World"  TV  and  radio  address  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General which  UJi.  members  would  be 
asked  to  carry  on  their  TV  and  radio  net- 
works, and 

a  Urging  UJ*.  members  to  devote  at  least 
one  hour  a  week  of  prime  TV  time  (or  radio 
time  where  TV  does  not  exist)  to  programs 
produced  at  U  J».  headquarters. 

Many  U.N.  members  provide  no  radio  or 
TV  reporting  to  their  populations  on  UJ». 
activities.  Many  allow  their  people  to  hear 
only  those  parts  of  U.N.  debates  that  rep- 
resent their  national  point  of  view.  One 
hour  a  week  of  U.N.-produced  programs,  in- 
cluding hlghllghU  of  debates,  could  be  a 
useful  corrective.  It  would  surely  be  a  great 
step  toward  peace  U  the  people  of  Egypt  and 
Israel,  for  example,  could  have  even  a  few 
minutes  exposure  per  week  to  another  view 
of  the  Middle  East  problem. 

We  should  have  no  lUuslonn  that  those 
UJJ  members  with  tightly  closed  national 
societies  would  Immediately  Implement  such 
a  resolution.  But  a  resolution  of  this  kind 
might  weU  mobilize  International  and  do- 
mestic opinion  upon  them  to  Implement  It 
after  a  number  of  years.  At  the  very  least.  It 
would  reveal  very  clearly  which  countries 
are  really  prepared  to  take  practical  steps 
toward  International  understanding  and  a 
more  effective  United  Nations— and  which  are 
not  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  lead  In 
demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  promoting 
International  understanding  through  com- 
munication sateUltes.  We  should  give  the 
Soviet  leaders  the  opportunity  to  talk  di- 
rectly to  the  American  people  at  regular  In- 
tervals on  TV  In  return  for  the  same  privi- 
lege for  our  leaders  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

NATTTBAX.    SKSOUaCXS — TH«    BXAWW) 

The  discovery  and  wise  development  of 
natural  resources  Is  a  key  element  In  ef- 
forts to  raise  living  standards  In  the  leas 
developed  areas  of  the  world.  The  United 
Nations  system  has  already  done  much 
valuable  work  In  this  field.  aecenUy.  for 
^f^wnjAa,  uJSr.  experts  executing  a  project  for 


the  UNDP  found  uranium  In  SomaUa.  and 
the  government  of  SomaUa  U  already  mak- 
ing arrangementa  with  foreign  mdustry  for 
the  extraction  of  this  rich  resource  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  basis. 

Yet  the  potenttaUty  of  the  UJI.  In  the 
field  of  ixatural  resources  Is  even  greater 
than  has-been  reaUzed  so  far.  Much  more 
could  be  done  through  the  UJI.  system  to 
help  the  developing  countries  discover  new 
resources,  train  resource  technicians  and 
managers,  and  Integrate  national  resource 
planning  with  manpower  development  pro- 
grams, capital  requirements,  and  national 
and  regional  planning  generaUy. 

A  few  mlUlon  doUars  In  UJ*.  activity  can 
yield  to  resource  discoveries  worth  tens  of 
mlUlons  m  revenues  to  the  governments  of 
the  lees  developed  countries  as  weU  as  oiir 
own  government. 

Moreover,  the  potentlaUty  for  seU-financ- 
ing  of  the  UJi.'s  work  In  the  resource  field 
has  not  been  sufficlentiy  recognized.  Why 
should  not  the  UJ*.  receive  a  "flnder'a  fee" 
when  It  discovers  resources  In  a  developing 
country?  The  funds  paid  by  the  developUig 
country  out  of  the  new  revenues  resultl^ 
from  the  resource  find  could  finance  UJ«. 
resource  sxirveys  In  other  developmg  coun- 
tries. 

Let  me  focxis,  however,  on  the  major  re- 
source Issue  before  the  UJI.  today— the  re- 
sources of  the  seabed. 

There  are  two  key  questions  for  the  sea- 
bed.  as  we  all  recognize:  First,  what  should 
be  the  width  of  the  continental  sheU  In 
which  a  coastal  state  has  exclusive  mlnera^ 
riKhts?  Second,  what  kind  of  regime  should 
anolv  to  areas  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
^^  st^  The  fauure  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  develop  clear  answers 
to  these  two  questions  has,  I  fear,  con- 
tributed to  an  xmfortunate  polarization  or 
views 

At  one  extreme,  there  are  some  UJl.  mem- 
bers who  want  national  jurisdiction  In  toe 
seabed  narrowly  Umlted  and  who  want  the 
UJf  Itself  to  carry  on  exploitation  »n  the 
seabed  beyond  national  Jurisdiction,  with 
most  of  the  profits  from  this  activity  going 
to  the  less  developed  countries. 

At  the  other  extreme,  there  are  some 
aemnenU  of  our  petroleum  Uiduatry  who 
wMit  to  extend  national  jurisdiction  out 
to  the  seaward  edge  of  the  continental  rise, 
and  who  oppose  any  kind  of  international 
regUne  over  a  part  of  the  seabed  which  con- 
tains valuable  resources. 

The  first  view  Is  clearly  unreallsUc.  There 
U  Uttle  in  the  experience  of  the  UJi.  that 
suggests  that  It  oould  effectively  dlscharp 
this  kind  of  operating  responslbUlty.  The 
know  how  and  the  technology  for  explolU- 
Uon  of  the  seabed  Is  Ui  the  hands  of  privat* 
companies  and  governments,  mainly  our  own. 
If  the  riches  of  the  seabed  are  ever  to  get 
above  water,  adequate  Incentives  and  se- 
curity of  investment  wlU  have  to  be  given 
those  who  have  the  abUlty  to  do  the  job. 

The  second  view  Is  no  lees  shortsighted. 
The  United  SUtee  has  only  10%  of  toe 
world's  geological  continental  shelf.  As  the 
world's  principal  resource  consumer,  we 
should  not  be  seeking  a  solution  that  puts 
90%  of  toe  continental  shelf  of  toe  world 
(and  a  similar  portion  of  toe  seabed  up  to  toe 
continental  rise)  under  toe  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  other  covmtries.  It  Is  by  no  means 
clear  as  some  spokesmen  for  toe  petroleum 
Industry  assume,  that  individual  coastal 
states  win  be  easier  to  deal  wlto  than  an 
International  autoorlty. 

The  United  SUtes,  as  toe  country  furtoerest 
advanced  In  seabed  technology,  ta  In  a  atrong 
position  to  negotUte  an  international  regime 
acceptable  to  It  as  weU  as  otoer  nations.  A 
UJ*.  agency  oould  be  established  to  Uoense 
operations  by  private  oompanlea.  pubUo  cor- 
porations or  govemmenu.  In  return  for  an 
wproprlate  royalty.  The  royalties  could  be 
channeled  for  world  development  torough 
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the  World  Bank  and  Us  soft-loan  •«»•*«• 
the  Intemattonal  Development  Association. 
The  U  N  agency  could  be  est«  bllshed  with 
voting  arrangements  asaxirlng  aJi  approprUte 
voice  for  all  the  different  Interests  In'O'^f^ 
the  United  States  and  other  leac  ers  in  seabed 
technology,  developed  co"'^^'^' '■  ^'^  ^^'fl; 
oped  countries,  coastal  and  non- coastal  states 
a^so  on.  The  amount  of  the  royalty  could 
be  fixed  at  a  level  that  would  provide  ade- 
quate incentives  for  seabed  prDducUon  and 
a  g.fierous  amount  of  new  flnaEclal  resources 
for  the  developing  countries. 

Such  an  international  reglm*  would  be  far 
superior  in  terms  of  our  enllshtened  self- 
mtVrest  to  the  scramble  for  resources  in- 
herent in  the  extension  of  national  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  seaward  edge  of  tl  e  continental 
rise  An  international  regime,  tor  one  thing, 
would  provide  safeguards  against  wlldcattlng 
and  a  svstem  for  the  orderly  registering  of 
claims  aiid  settling  disputes.  W  oet  Important 
of  all  It  would  provide  for  Intel  national  anti- 
pollution and  conservation  meisures  In  a  vs^t 
M^ea  of  the  seas  that  might  otherwise  be 
subject  to  unregulated  or  inadequately  regu- 
lated national  and  private  actl'  Ity. 

If  an  international  regime  can  be  worked 
out  along  these  lines— and  wl  ;h  US  leader- 
ship I  believe  it  can— we  cou  d  then  accept 
a  relatively  narrow  bovindary  for  the  conti- 
nental shelf  under  national  ]  artsdlction  To 
be  specific,  the  limits  of  national  Jurisdic- 
tion Vould  be  set  at  200  meters  or  a  lateral 
distance  of  50  miles  from  the  shoreline, 
whichever  Is  greater.  ^  ^^    ^        m 

It  la  obvious  that  the  wldtt  of  the  bound- 
ary is  inseparably  bound  up  1  rlth  the  nature 
at  the   international   regime    What   Is   leas 
obvious,  but  also  true  as  a  m  atter  of  practl- 
c«l  politics,  is  that  these  queatlons  are  linked 
to  the  questions  of  the  breadfch  of  territorial 
waters  and  fishery  rights.  Fdr  example,  cer- 
tain Latin  American  countrltes  are  less  well 
endowed    with    seabed    reso 
coasts  but  are  concerned  wl 
fishery  resources  and  are  no 
agreements  In   the  one  aref 
faction  m  the  other.  To  put 
these  and  other  states  will  ^ 
acceptance   of    the   relativel: 
torlal  sea  boundary  we  are     ,         _ 
for  some  special  recognltionj  of  their  fishery 
Interests  beyond  and  some  Reasonable  shar- 
ing of  the  benefits  of  seabed  tjesource  develop- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons.  I  come 
conclusion  that   there  will 
International    conference    t^ 
these  complex  law  erf  the  sea  nuestlons.  rather 
than  the  separate  conference  on  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  flaherles  thad  our  government 
has  been  seeking   The  trade-offs  are  now  too 
well  and  widely  recognized  i  to  compartmen- 
talise these  questions. 

President  Nixon  put  the  knatter  clearly  in 
his  Report  to  the  Congress  0^1  Foreign  Policy: 
"In  addition,  as  man's  u|«s  of  the  oceans 
grow,  international  law  mu*t  keep  pace  The 
moat  pressing  issue  reganUftg  the  law  of  the 
sea  la  the  need  to  achieve  agreement  on  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  s4a.  to  head  off  the 
threat  of  e«aJ*tlng  national  claims  over  the 
ocean.  We  alao  beUeve  it  important  to  make 
parallel  progress  toward  e4*bllshlng  an  in- 
ternationally agreed  bounfary  between  the 
continental  shelf  and  the  |deep  seabeds  and 
on  a  regime  for  exploitation  of  deep  seabed 

reaourcea."  I  ^  _^„ 

I  yery  much  hope  that  this  statement  will 
soon  be  translated  Into  o»clal  US.  wllUng- 
neas  to  participate  in  a  single  conference 
and  equally  Important.  In^o  a  US.  negotiat- 
ing position  on  the  questions  of  continental 
shelf  boundary  and  international  regime 
along  the  general  lines  suggested  above. 

HtPlJCATtONS  FOa  ♦.«.  POLICY 

I  have  tried  to  sketch  iome  of  the  "new 
tasks"  that  could  make  t$e  United  Nations 
a  much  more  significant  force  In  world  af- 
fairs than  It  baa  been  ln|  the  paat.  Tet,  to 
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ces    off    their 

rich  off-coast 

likely  to  make 

without  satls- 

It  more  broadly. 

fant  to  trade  off 

narrow   terrl- 

ektng  m  return 


to  the  reluctant 

have   to  be  one 

deal    with    all 


be  completely  honest.  I  must  add  that  the 
UN  presently  suffers  from  serious  weak- 
nesses that  restrict  Its  capacity  to  undertake 
these  tasks  effectively.  .  _.  ♦ 

One  problem  Is  that  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
does  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  highly 
qualified  experts  to  support  expanded  co- 
operation in  areas  like  the  environment, 
population,  space,  and  natural  resources.  An- 
other is  that  the  U.N.  is  not  yet  organized 
effectively  to  deal  with  these  subjects. 

To  cope  with  the  organizational  problem, 
we  need  to  press  for  reforms  along  the  lines 
of  the  "capacity  study"  of  Sir  Robert  Jack- 
son in  order  to  achieve  a  more  unified  effort 
by  the  UNDP,  the  Department  of  Economic 
Mid  Social  Affairs,  the  semi-autonomous 
bodies  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  We  also 
need  to  draw  together  the  interrelated  tech- 
nological areas  presently  parceled  out  among 
different  sections  of  the  Secretariat. 

These  points  have  a  number  of  implica- 
tions  for   U.S.    policy.    In   recent    years   the 
United  States  has  fought  hard  against  in- 
creases m  the  U.N.  budget,  and  has  gone  so 
far   as   to   Join   m   Joint   representations   on 
this  subject  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Due  to 
this  attitude  on   the  budget,  our  delegates 
are  In  the  anomalous  position  of  saying  that 
we    favor    UN.    initiatives    In    environment, 
population,  outer  space  and   other   areas- 
provided  they  dont  cost  money.  Obviously  as 
long  as  this  financial  attitude  persists    the 
U  N  win  not  be  able  to  attract  the  top-flight 
talent  It   needs,   upgrade  Its  central   Secre- 
tariat, and  respond  as  It  should  to  the  new 
challenges  confronting  it.  Moreover  and  this 
is  a  point   frequently  overlooked   in  Wash- 
ington, the  united  States  will  be  in  a  poor 
position  to  press  for  needed  rfitorms  in  the 
U^N  —for  strengthening  the  central  U.N.  ma- 
chlnerj-  in  relation  to  the  agencies  and  for 
more    reasonable    methods    of    taking    deci- 
sions—If  It  is  disengaging  Itaelf  from  Its  fi- 
nancial   responsibilities    ^^^    narrowly    c^- 
cumscriblng  the  conditions  of  its  partlclpa- 

Candor  compels  me  to  note  that  the  Con- 
gress bears  some  responsibility  for  the  dif- 
ficult position  in  which  our  U.N.  delegat  on 
presently  finds  Itself.  Congress  has  cut  the 
U  S  contributions  to  the  U.N.  Development 
Program  to  the  point  where  the  U.S.  can  no 
loneer  put  up  Its  traditional  40%  of  the 
total  Congress  has  required  that  $2.5  million 
of  our  assessed  share  of  the  regular  budgets 
of  va  agencies  must  be  paid  In  non-con- 
vertible foreign  currencies— a  requirement 
inconsistent  with  the  UJJ.  financial  regula- 

Our  total  contributions  to  the  UJI.  sys- 
tem in  1969.  including  the  Specialized  Agen- 
cies and  voluntary  programs,  amounts  to 
about  $250  million- less  than  the  cost  of 
the  New  York  City  Fire  Department,  less  toan 
one  week's  cost  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  How 

can  we  talk  of  having  the  UJJ.  perform  bold 

•new  tasks"  if  we  are  determined  to  limit 

our  effort  to  this  amount? 
The   "Nixon    doctrine"    In    foreign    policy 

states    a    commendable    objective— that    we 

should   do   less   by   ourselves   and   more  In 

partnership  with  others. 
I  hope  we  will  give  concrete  manlfesUtion 

to  both  of  these  propositions,  not  only  to  the 

first  of  them. 


Nation's  youth,  but  Uttle  discussion  of 
what  Incites  aUenation.  Here  we  are 
discussing  what  is  essentially  a  psycho- 
logical sUte.  a  decision  by  the  emotions 
to  reject  the  values  of  society.  This  re- 
jection is  caused  not  by  events  or  by  the 
action  of  our  older  generation,  but  by  a 
poisoning  of  the  mood  of  our  youth  by 
constant  neurotic  attacks  on  their  emo- 
tions. 

It  is  not  any  one  individual  who  can 
be  made  responsible  in  a  specific  situa- 
tion, but  rather  it  is  the  constant  bar- 
rage by  such  attacks  that  have  their  evil 
effect   For  example,  the  burning  of  the 
Bank  of  America  at  Isla  Vista  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  harangue  given  by  WiUiam 
Kunstler,   the   attorney    for    the   seven 
rioters  who  were  convicted  of  crossing 
State  lines  to  incite  the  riot  at  the  Chi- 
cago     Democratic      Convention.      Mr. 
Kunstler  himself  was  in  contempt  of 
court  at  the  time  he  was  making  the 
speech. 

In  the  Kent  State  situation,  I  learned 
last  night  that  the  days  of  rioting  there 
were  preceded,  only  the  week  before,  by 
a  harangue  by  Jerry  Rubin.  This  is  the 
same  Jerry  Rubin  who  was  convicted  in 
Chicago  in  Judge  Julius  Hoffman's  court 
In  crossing  State  lines  to  incite  a  riot.  I 
am  interested  in  this  conviction  and  the 
activities  of  those  convicted  because  I 
had  the  honor  of  introducing  the  anUriot 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Last  night  on  the  program  of  Fulton 
Lewis   on  Mutual  network.   Mr.  Lewis 
played    tape    recordings    from    Rubin's 
speech   at   Kent   State   University.   Mr. 
Lewis   has    performed    an    outstanding 
service  in  presenting  material  which  has 
apparently  been  ignored  by  all  on  the 
other  media.  I  believe  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  In  understanding  the  mood 
of  students,  not  only  at  Kent  State,  but 
at  imiversities  throughout  the   Nation 
where  Rubin  and  his  colleagues  are  in- 
citing our  young  people. 

Let  me  quote  just  one  example  which 
Mr.  Lewis  cited  in  Rubin's  speech  at 
Kent  State  University. 


STATEMENTS  BY  JERRY  RUBIN  AT 
KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  events  at  Kent  State  University 
have  been  well  pubUcized  in  the  press 
and  on  the  news  media.  I  beUeve  that  ev- 
eryone Is  deeply  disturbed,  rK>t  only  by 
the  deaths  which  resulted  there,  but  also 
by  the  deep  sense  of  rebellion  and  vio- 
lence which  preceded  the  tragedy.  There 
Is  much  talk  about  aUenatlon  among  our 


Mr  Lewis.  Jerry  Rubin,  of  coixrse.  Is  the 
head  of  an  organization  called  Tippies,  the 
Youth  International  Party.  What  U  Its  pro- 
gram for  revolution  In  America? 

RtTBiN.  The  first  part  of  the  Yipple  pro- 
gram you  know.  U  kill  your  parents.  And 
I  mean  that  quite  seriously  because  until 
you're  prepared  to  kill  your  parents  you're 
not  really  prepared  to  change  the  country 
because  our  parents  are  our  first  oppressors. 

Mr  President,  this  is  but  a  single  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  Incitement  which 
Is  appearing  on  our  campuses  in  in- 
creasing tempo.  It  Is  because  of  such  in- 
citement that  students  are  going  further 
and  further  toward  violence  and  rebel- 
lion The  question  might  weU  be  asked 
whether  Rubin  is  again  guilty  of  cross- 
ing State  lines.  Mr.  Lewis'  tape  record- 
ing of  Rubin's  speech  also  reveals 
another  statement. 

We  have  all  got  to  become  riot  Inciters.  A 
riot  Is  a  Party.  A  Hot  is  four  or  more  people 
having  fun  that's  what  a  riot  Is.  There  a 
gonna  be  rlota  everywhere. 

Within  a  few  days,  after  this  state- 
ment, Kent  State  University  was  plunged 
into  turmoil  and  tragedy.  I  do  not  say 
that  Rubin  Is  totally  responsible  for  the 
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situation  at  Kent  State,  but  it  Is  clear 
that  his  presence  on  the  campus  was  to 
incite  rebellion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  from  the  broad- 
cast of  Fulton  Lewis  on  Tuesday,  May 
5,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  Fulton  Lewis  speaking  from  the  Mutual 
Studios  in  Washington,  DC.  I'll  have  my 
commentary  for  you  in  Just  a  moment. 

The  most  vocal  protests  against  President 
Nixons  Cambodian  move  have  come  from 
the  campuses  of  the  nation  ...  as  you  might 
expect.  At  Kent  State  University  in  Ohio,  yes- 
terday, four  students  were  kUled  In  a  clash 
between  anti-war  protestors  and  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guardsmen.  More  campus  violence  at 
American  University  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  today,  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  nearby  College  Park,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  In  Charlottesville,  at  Rutgers 
University  In  New  Jersey,  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  LouU.  to  mention  Just  a  few. 
And  today  hundreds  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  closed  down  completely  as  part 
of  a  national  student  strike  called  by  leaders 
of  the  vigorously  anti-war  National  Students 
Association  In  protest  to  the  Administra- 
tion's broadening  of  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  some  confusion  about  what  ac- 
tually did  take  place  at  Kent  State.  Some  eye 
witnesses  contend  the  four  students  were 
killed  when  National  Guardsmen,  for  no  ap- 
parent reason,  opened  fire  on  a  crowd  of 
demonstrators  and  bystanders.  Others  say  the 
servicemen  were  trapped  by  violent  protes- 
tors who  were  hurling  rocks  and  pieces  of 
concrete  and  that  the  guardsmen  simply  fired 
back  out  of  self  defense. 

The  tragedy  there,  and  It  was  a  tragedy, 
did  come  after  several  days  of  student  vio- 
lence. President  Nixon,  whUe  expressing  his 
sorrow  over  the  death  of  the  four  Kent  State 
students,  today  said  the  Incident  should 
stand  as  a  warning  against  the  consequences 
of  violent  dissent. 

It  may  Just  be  by  coincidence  but  Kent 
State  University,  less  than  two  weeks  ago. 
was  the  host  to  visiting  lecturer  Jerry  Rubin, 
who  has  been  touring  the  nation's  campuses 
since  he  was  freed  from  JaU  by  a  Court  of 
Appeals  ruling  In  connection  with  the  Chi- 
cago "7"  conspiracy  trial  convictions.  Rubin, 
of  course,  had  been  found  guilty  by  the  Jury 
In  Chicago  of  having  Incited  riots  during  the 
1968  Democrat  National  Convention. 

I  have  a  tape  of  his  speech  at  Kent  State 
and  although  the  quality  Isn't  very  good  you 
may  be  interested  in  the  approach  which  this 
young  militant  takea  when  he  speaks  to  stu- 
dent audiences. 

How  did  Rubin  get  freed  from  prison? 
RtJBiN.  "You  know  how  we  were  freed,  the 
seven  of  us.  We  were  locked  up.  we  turned 
on  the  radio  and  we  heard  what  was  going 
on  around  the  country :  20.000  people  march- 
ing In  Boston:  fires  being  started  In  Ann 
Arbor;  the  Bank  of  America  being  burned  In 
Santa  Barbara  (applause).  There  were  a 
thousand  riots  In  this  country  when  we  were 
In  Jail — a  thousand  riots.  And  If  they  had 
kept  MB  In  Jail  there  would  have  been  a 
thousand  more  riots  and  If  they  had  con- 
tinued keeping  us  in  JaU  there  would  have 
been  two  thousand  more  riots.  That's  why 
we  were  freed.  We  were  freed  because  young 
people  went  into  the  streets  to  free  us  be- 
cause they  knew  that  they  were  In  Jail  If  we 
were  In  JaU." 

Is  Jerry  Rubin  openly  suggesting  that  stu- 
dents get  out  Into  the  streets  and  riot? 

RTTBIN.  "We've  all  got  to  become  riot  In- 
citers. A  riot  Is  a  party.  A  riot  Is  four  or 
more  people  having  fun — that's  what  a  riot 
Is.  There's  gonna  be  riots  everywhere." 


Isn't  that  kind  of  conduct  criminal?  Is 
that  what  Rubin  wants  students  to  be? 

Rubin:  "Disrupting  the  court  system  Is 
•right  on."  We  have  to  dUrupt  every  Institu- 
tion and  break  every  law.  We've  all  got  to 
become  criminals." 

In  his  speech.  Jerry  Rubin  gave  the  Kent 
State  students  hU  views  of  America  as  the 
"oppressed"  society: 

Rubin :  "The  most  oppressed  people  In  this 
country  are  not  the  blacks.  The  most  op- 
pressed people  m  this  country  are  not  the 
poor.  The  most  oppressed  people  In  this 
country  are  the  white  middle  class.  They're 
the  most  oppressed  because  they  have 
nothing  to  fight  for.  They  have  nothing  to 
live  for.  They  can't  become  heroes.  They 
want  to  become  bureaucrats.  The  only  time 
we  can  become  heroes  Is  when  we  overthrow 
the  government.  That's  the  only  time  we  can 
become  heroes." 

Jerry  Rubin,  of  course.  Is  the  head  of  an 
organization  called  "Ylpples,"  the  Youth 
International  Party.  What  is  Its  program 
for  revolution  In  America? 

Rubin:  "The  first  part  of  the  Yipple  pro- 
gram, you  know.  Is  kill  your  parents.  And 
I  mean  that  quite  seriously  because  until 
you're  prepared  to  kill  your  parents  you're 
not  really  prepared  to  change  the  country 
because  our  parents  are  our  first  oppressors." 
Was  the  relationship  between  Jerry  Rubin 
and  the  student  riots,  the  tragic  student 
riots,  at  Kent  State  University  Just  a  casual 
affair  or  is  there  some  direct  connection  be- 
tween his  appearance  on  campus  and  the 
rloU  there  of  the  paat  few  days?  I  Just  don't 
know.  All  I  know  Is  that  his  utterances  com- 
pletely disgust  me  and  I  hope  that  disgust  Is 
shared  by  every  other  American  citizen, 
young  or  old. 


It  is  this  lack  of  knowledge,  this  un- 
certainty, that  has  caused  many  of  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  these  prisoners  to 
attempt,  on  their  own,  to  find  out  what 
has  happened  to  their  men.  These  ladies 
have  traveled  to  Europe  and  to  Asia  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  discover  the  truth.  At 
every  point  they  have  been  treated  with 
callous  indifiference  by  the  Communist 
leaders  whom  they  have  met. 

The  Communists  have  attempted  to 
use  their  concern  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. They  have  attempted  to  induce 
the  women  to  take  an  active  antiwar  role 
with  the  implied  promise  that  only 
through  this  can  they  learn  the  fate  of 
their  men. 

These  American  women  have  shown 
the  same  fortitude  and  calm  courage  as 
that  displayed  by  their  husbands  during 
these  trying  months  and  years. 

They  deserve  our  support  as  people 
and  as  a  Nation.  Our  Government  Is  do- 
ing what  it  can  to  determine  the  fate 
of  these  prisoners.  It  must  do  more.  It 
must  make  every  effort,  use  every  means 
at  its  disposal  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
agony  of  xmcertainty  that  so  grimly  be- 
sets both  the  men  and  their  families. 


PRISONERS  OF  WARr— A  VITAL  CON- 
CERN TO  ALL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  all  of 
the  concern  over  American  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia,  let  me  remind  Senators 
of  a  grave  concern  that  all  Americans 
must  keep  foremost  in  their  conscious- 
ness— the  concern  for  the  1,400  men  who 
are  being  held  prisoner  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

We  must  never  allow  these  men  to  feel 
that  they  are  helpless  pawns  in  a  larger 
game.  As  a  Nation  and  as  individuals, 
we  must  keep  constantly  before  us  their 
plight  and  their  needs. 

Prisoners  of  war  can  survive  brutality, 
bad  food,  bad  living  conditions,  and  the 
flood  of  enemy  propaganda  that  pours 
over  them.  The  one  thing  they  find  most 
difficult  to  overcome  is  the  feeling  of 
uncertainty  and  the  feeling  that  nobody 
cares.  This  alone  can  sap  their  morale 
and  turn  an  extremely  difficult  experi- 
ence Into  a  living  hell. 

We  caimot  let  that  happen  to  those 
Americans  who  have  served  their  Nation 
In  battle  and  now  serve  us  still  as  prison- 
ers of  the  enemy.  We  must  do  all  in  our 
capability  to  Insure  that  these  men  know 
we  Americans  care,  and  that  we  do  not 
sit  idly  by  while  they  suffer  whatever 
abuse — physical  and  mental — the  enemy 
can  heap  upon  them. 

The  great  problem  we  must  overcome 
Is  the  lack  of  communication,  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  men  have  not  heard 
from  their  families  and  their  families 
have  not  heard  from  them.  We  simply  do 
not  know  the  fate  of  80  percent  of  these 
men.  We  know  they  are  missing.  We  as- 
sume many  of  them  Bre  prisoners,  but 
we  do  not  know  for  sure. 


VENICE  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presfdent,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  city  of  Venice,  HI., 
for  having  taken  the  national  lead  in 
adopting  an  appropriate  tribute  to  its 
war  dead. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Venice  passed  an  ordinance  di- 
recting that  the  American  flag  be  flown 
at  half-staff  for  its  faUen  servicemen. 
Venice  was  the  first  municipality  to  pass 
such  a  law,  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  Venice's  example  has  been  followed 
by  many  cities  across  the  coimtry.  Am- 
vets  organizations  In  many  areas  de- 
serve much  of  the  credit  for  bringing 
the  idea  to  the  attention  of  their  local 
governments. 

President  Nixon  heads  a  list  of  promi- 
nent public  officials  who  have  com- 
mended the  city  of  Venice  for  its  patri- 
otic efforts.  Recently  the  national 
Amvets  commander,  Robert  B.  Gomu- 
linski.  presented  the  mayor  of  Venice. 
Dr  John  E.  Lee.  with  the  National 
Amvets  Award,  recognizing  the  city's 
position  of  leadership. 

Venice.  HI.,  is  a  modest-sized  city,  with 
a  population  of  only  5,000,  but  it  has 
forged  a  national  reputation  for  Itself 
by  creating  the  Venice  Tribute  for  its 
fallen  fighting  men.  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent this  fine  city. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  ALTERNATIVE 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  a  telegram  that  was 
sent  to  more  than  500  student-body  edi- 
tors and  student  leaders  across  the 
country.  Students  as  well  as  the  general 
citizenry  have  reacted  very  strongly  to 
President  Nixon's  armouncement  that 
our  troops  had  entered  Cambodia  and 
that  North  Vietnam  was  being  bombed 
once  again. 

The  telegram  Is  an  effort  to  help  curb 
violence  and  promote  constructive  alter- 
natives to  merely  protesting. 
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I  ask  unanimous  conseat  that  the 
communication  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In,  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

U.S.  Sknatx,  I 
Comcirmt  om  Iirmuo*  ksv 

iNStTUUt  ArrAixs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Peixnos:  We  sbar«  thejsense  of  out- 
rsge  which  you  and  other  A|nerlcans  (eel 
over  the  war  In  Southeast  Aalja.  The  recent 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  t-eeumption  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  iare  only  the 
latest  In  a  long  series  of  actlc^  that  mean 
more  anguish  and  destructloa  on  all  sides. 

We  also  share  your  sense  of  Irustratlon  In 
seeking  to  halt  this  endless  w)ar  and  sense- 
less policy.  We  believe  It  Is  time  Congress 
played  the  role  assigned  It  by  Ithe  Constitu- 
tion In  determining  our  involvement  In 
military  adventures  abroad.  Ttils  leadership 
role  Is  admittedly  overdue.       J 

This  absence  of  leadership  aas  had  tragic 
results.  We  are  shocked  and  grieved  by  the 
tragedy  that  occurred  at  Kent  State  on  May 
4.  1970.  We  share  a  sense  of  gmit  because 
of  the  lack  of  alternatives  provided  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stated  thus  far.  We 
hope  our  present  effort  will  prpvlde  a  mean- 
ingful alternative.  I 

We  urge  you  to  direct  your  efforts  to  sup- 
porting Congressional  action  to  cut  off  fur- 
ther funds  for  Southeast  Asia  [except  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  troopsl  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  asylum  for  Vietnamese  who 
might  feel  threatened  by  our  ftrithdrawal. 

This  wUl  come  to  a  vote,  p^bably  within 
30  days,  when  there  will  be  |m  official  roll 
call  on  this  amendment  requiring  every 
Senator  to  go  on  record  for  at  against  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  war.  elmllar  efforts 
are  underway  In  the  House  ^1  Representa- 
tives. I 

Will  you  do  all  In  yotir  powier  to  generate 
public  support  for  a  victorious  roll  call  to 
end  the  war?  Your  letters,  ph^ne  calls,  peti- 
tions and  personal  visits  to  your  Senators 
^TMJ  riiiigi<issiiiffn  are  urgently  needed  now 
and  during  the  next  three  or  (our  crucial 
weeks.  I 

Above  aU.  please  make  It  luiown  that  acts 
of  violence  will  be  manlpulat«|d  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  cause,  and  wiUI  sabotage  this 
initiative  for  peace. 
Sincerely. 

Senator  Mabk  O.  H^mzu). 

fUm^trtr  OcOBCC   McOovXRN, 
HoTtatyw  CBAKI.X8   E.   OoOOEIX, 

Senator  Hasolo  E.  atroHXS. 
ffftnttt-ffr  Almh  Cban^ton. 


h 

8ENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES 
DANGERS  OP  US.  ACTION  IN 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  In 
the  interest  of  our  count^  and  world 
peace,  I  hope  future  events  and  results 
of  the  President's  orders  approving;  the 
military  venture  into  Ciunbodla  will 
prove  me  wrong.  It  is  my  viiew,  however, 
that  the  sending  of  XJB.  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia presents  a  real  danget-  of  our  active 
involvement  in  a  confict  expanded  be- 
yond Vietnam  into  an  Ii^dochlna  war 
with  severe  human  and  efconomic  con- 
sequences. , 

There  are  many  differeiit  aspects  to 
the  very  critical  situation;  in  Southeast 
Asia.  But  the  basic  questi(>n  is  whether 
the  entry  of  American  forces  into  Cam- 
bodia to  clear  sanctuaries  will  enhance 
our  ability  to  scale  down  |he  conflict  in 
Vietnam  and  effect  our  disengagement 
I  do  not  beUeire  that  It  w  U. 


Nor,  do  I  believe  that  the  current  mili- 
tary action  will  hasten  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program  or  materially  enhance  the 
security  of  American  Forces  during  the 
period  of  withdrawals. 

Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  there 
woiild  not  be  further  adverse  interna- 
tional or  domestic  repercussions — and  I 
pray  there  will  not  be — and  assuming  that 
our  troops  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  on 
the  timetable  promised  by  the  Presi- 
dent—and I  believe  the  President  will 
withdraw  the  troops  from  there  as  he 
has  outlined — I  fear  that  the  main  re- 
sults of  the  Cambodian  action  will  in 
actuality  be  many  more  lost  lives  and 
casualties,  and  destruction  of  Indigenous 
property.  While  there  may  be  destruction 
in  Cambodia  of  some  enemy  resources 
on  the  short  term,  we  must  remember 
that  our  foe  is  patient  and  persevering 
and  is  well  supplied  by  the  Communist 
world — and  will  continue  to  be.  We  seem 
not  to  have  learned  the  concept  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  which  our  foe  engages,  in- 
cluding the  fluidity  of  his  logistical  and 
tactical  movements. 

Furthermore,  taking  into  accoimt  the 
grave  international  implications  and  the 
nmibling  reactions  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  believe  that  the  risks  of  the  negative 
in  our  Cambodian  entry  outweigh  the 
gains  which  are  the  objectives  to  which 
the  President  committed  our  forces  to 
the  siirprise  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

What  are  these  risks?  The  Cambodian 
action  could  eliminate  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnam  war  through 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  but  we  hope  this 
will  not  happen. 

It  could  lead  to  substantially  higher 
levels  of  conflict  on  all  fronts  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  in  Indochina.  And  it 
could  stimulate  increased  sdd  from  Rus- 
sia and  Communist  China  to  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  Communists,  but 
we  hope  this  will  not  occur. 

It  could  adversely  affect  the  prospects 
for  substantive  progress  in  the  arms 
limitation  negotiations  with  Russia.  We 
hope  not.  however. 

At  home,  the  escalation  of  the  war 
into  a  third  country  could  precipitate — 
and  to  me  this  is  not  an  exaggeration — 
a  constitutional  crisis.  There  has  been 
furious  debate  over  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  to  declare  war  and  the  scope  of 
the  foreign  relations  responsibility  of 
the  President.  And  yet  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive did  not  consult  the  Congress  be- 
fore ordering  the  Cambodian  thrust.  I 
genuinely  regret  the  failure  to  do  this. 

In  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from 
many  segments  of  our  society  to  in- 
creased military  activity  in  Cambodia 
and  in  view  of  the  tense  situati(Mi  at 
home,  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
battle  in  another  Indochinese  coimtry 
besides  Vietnam.  This  aggravates  the  po- 
tentially explosive  atmosphere  which 
exists  on  our  college  campuses  and  re- 
news the  critical  division  of  the  people 
of  our  Naticm. 

Moreover,  there  is  mounting  evidence 
of  the  close  relationship  between  the 
widening  of  the  war  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  economy,  a  deterioration 
which  Is  adversely  affecting  all  citizens — 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old. 


I  respect  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
and  the  present  occupant  for  that  office. 
I  fully  recognize  the  tremendous  burden 
the  President  carries.  He  has  made  a 
difficult  decision.  But  as  an  individual 
Senator  also  charged  with  a  respon- 
sibility, I  must  give  expression  to  the 
grave  reservations  I  have  with  respect 
to  the  ordering  of  UjS.  forces  into 
Cambodia. 

NASA  AUTHORIZATIONS,    1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  839,  H.R.  16516. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALT).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH. 
16516)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration : 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Apollo.  »95e,500.000: 

(2)  Space  flight  operations,  •515.300.000: 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  •2.500.000: 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy.  •116.000,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
•144.900,000: 

(6)  Blosclence.  •12.900.000; 

(7)  Space  applications.  •167,000,000; 

(8)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  9124,- 
900,000; 

(9)  Space  vehicle  systems,  •30.000,000; 

(10)  Electronics  systems,  •22.400.000; 

(11)  Human  factor  systems,  •17,900.000: 

(12)  Basic  research.  •17.600,000; 

(13)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems.  •30.900,000: 

(14)  Nuclear  rockets,  »38,000,000; 

(15)  Chemical  propulsion,  •20,300,000; 

(16)  Aeronautical  vehicles.  •87.100,000; 

(17)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  •298.- 
000,000; 

(18)  Technology  Utilization,  •4.000.000: 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities."  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows : 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field, 
California.  •1,525.000; 

(2)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
CaUfomia.  •1,950.000; 

(3)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  NASA, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida,  •575,000; 

(4)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston. 
Texas,  •gOO.OOO; 

(6)  Marshall  Space  FUght  Center.  Hunts- 
ville.  Alabama.  •525,000; 

(6)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
Nevada.  •3,500,000; 

(7)  Various  locations.  •18,575.000; 

(8)  FaclUty  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  •5,000,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," •677,300,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
•500,108.000  shall  be  available  for  personnel 
and  related  costs. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  ( 1 )  for  any  items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
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tracts,  and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  Is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties; and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested 
In  the  United  States  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  national  pro- 
gram of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  will 
best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any  such 
grantee  Institution  or  organization.  Each 
such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  construction  of  any  major  facility, 
the  estimated  coat  of  which.  Including  col- 
lateral equipment,  exceeds  «25O.0O0.  unless 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  notified 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  si>ecifled  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  ^jMoprlated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  support 
services  contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
the  "Research  and  program  management" 
appropriation  for  periods  not  in  excess  of 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
•35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

(g)  No  part  ot  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance. 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  wlilch.  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
•  100,000. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  determines  at  the 
time  of  the  grant  that  recruiting  perscMinel 
of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  not  being  barred  from  the  prem- 
ises or  property  of  such  Institution  except 
that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  If  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  determines 
that  the  grant  is  a  continuation  or  renewal 
of  a  previous  grant  to  such  institution  which 
Is  likely  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  areonautlcal  and  space  activities  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  fximish  to  the  Administrator  or  bis 
designee  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  each  January  30 
and  June  30  thereafter  the  names  of  any 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
on  the  date  of  each  such  report  are  barring 
such  recruiting  personnel  from  premise  or 
property  of  any  such  Institution. 

(1)  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  in  excess  of  8500.000  shall  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  services,  per  diem, 
travel,  and  other  expenses  at  experts  and 
consultants. 

Sac.  2.  Authorisation  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (8),  (4),  (6),  (6).  and 
(7)  of  subsection  1(b)  may.  in  the  discretioo 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Natiooal  Aero- 


nautics and  Space  Administration,  be  varied 
upward  5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  under  such  paragrapos  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
such  paragraphs. 

Sxc.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropri- 
ation, and,  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
•10.000.000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(8)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  at  any 
location  ( including  locations  specified  In  sub- 
section 1(b)).  If  (1)  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  necessary  because 
of  changes  in  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scien- 
tific or  engineering  development,  and  (2)  he 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  action  until 
the  enactment  of  the  next  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and  space  activ- 
ities. The  funds  so  made  available  may  be 
expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilitate or.  install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utU- 
mes.  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
stmis  may  be  obligated  for  expendltiire  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  lab- 
oratories and  other  installations  unless  (A) 
a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
containing  a  fuU  and  complete  statement 
concerning  (1)  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the 
cost  thereof,  including  the  cost  of  any  real 
estate  action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the 
reason  why  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  Is  necessary  in  the  national  in- 
terest, or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the 
expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  ^>ace  Sci- 
ences. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  \iaed  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Houm 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  of  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Adminlatrator  or  hl>  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facta 
and  circiimstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorise  the  expenditure  of 
amotmts  for  personnel  and  related  costs  pur- 


suant to  section  1(c)  to  exceed  amounts 
authorised  for  such  costs. 

Sac.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  interest  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  Its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  noUce  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property  imder 
control  of  any  institution  of  hi^er  education 
to  prevent  officials  or  students  in  such  insti- 
tution frtHn  engaging  in  their  duties  or  pur- 
suing their  studies,  and  that  such  crime  was 
of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  the  administration  of 
the  institution  with  respect  to  which  such 
crime  was  committed,  then  the  institution 
which  such  individual  attends,  or  Is  employed 
by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two  years  any 
further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit 
of,  such  individual  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams authorised  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds  for  which 
are  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  an 
institution  denies  an  individual  assistance 
under  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection,  then  any  institu- 
tion which  such  Individual  subsequently  at- 
tends shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
two-year  period  any  further  payment  to.  or 
for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
the  funds  for  which  are  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by,  such  institution,  that 
such  individual  has  willfully  refused  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  institu- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  natore 
and  contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption 
of  the  administration  of  such  institution, 
then  such  Institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  any  fxirther  payment  to.  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual  under 
any  of  the  programs  authorised  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958. 
the  funds  for  which  are  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  under  any 
such  Act  to  any  individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  in  its  Judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  instltutloo  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  in- 
dependent disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or 
opinions. 

8r.  7.  Section  6  of  the  NASA  Authorisa- 
tion Act,  1970  (83  Stat.  198) ,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'former  employee'  means 
any  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, induding  consultants  or  part-time  em- 
ployees, whose  salary  rate  at  any  time  during 
the  three-year  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  tennlnation  of  bis  last  employment 
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with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  was  equal  to  jr  greater  than 
the  minimum  salary  rate  at  such  lime  for 
positions  in  grade  OS- 13. 

•  (2 )  The  term  'aerospace  co  itractor'  means 
any  Individual,  firm,  corporitlon.  partner- 
ship association,  or  other  legiil  enUty,  which 
provides  services  and  materia  Is  to  or  for  the 
National  AeronauUcs  and  Spice  Administra- 
tion in  connection  with  anyi  aerospace  sys- 
tem under  a  contract  dlrectl^  with  the  Na- 
Uonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  ^Administration. 
■•(3)  The  term  'services  and  materials' 
means  either  services  or  mat«  rials  or  services 
and  materials  which  are  projvided  as  a  part 
of  or  in  connection  with  ant  aerospace  sys- 
tem. 

"(4)  The  term  'aerospace  srstem'  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to.  any  rocket,  launch 
vehicle,  rocket  engine,  propel  lant.  spacecraft, 
command  module,  service  ifiodule,  landing 
module,  tracking  device.  Communications 
device,  or  any  part  or  component  thereof, 
which  is  used  in  either  mannsd  or  unmanned 
spaceflight  operations. 

"(5)  The  term  'contracts  awarded'  means 
contracts  awarded  by  nego;latlon  and  In- 
cludes the  net  amount  of  r  lodlficatlons  to, 
and  the  exercise  of  options  v  nder,  such  con- 
tracts. It  excludes  all  trans<ctlons  amount- 
ing to  less  than  $10,000  eact 

"(6)  The  term  fiscal  yea"  means  a  year 
beginning  on  1  July  and  en  ling  on  30  June 
of  the  next  succeeding  year. 

■'(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator: 

"  ( 1 )  Any  former  employee  who  dxirlng  any 
fiscal  year, 

"(A)  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a  con- 
sultant or  otherwise  to  an  aerospace  con- 
tractor for  any  period  of  Uioe, 

"(B)  represented  any  aerospace  contractor 
at  any  hearing,  trial,  appeal,  or  other  action 
in  which  the  United  States  was  a  party  and 
which  involved  services  ami  materials  pro- 
vided or  to  be  provided  to  tt  e  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdnainU  tration  by  such 
contractor,  or 

"(C)  represented  any  suih  contractor  In 
any  transacUon  with  the  N  Uional  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  AdmlnistraUon  involving 
services  or  materials  provided  or  to  be  pro- 
vided by  such  contractor  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adi^inisuatlon. 
ahaU  file  with  the  Administrator,  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  AAministrator  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  N<<vember  15  of  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  yea^,  a  report  con- 
taining the  following  information: 
"  ( 1 )  His  name  and  addrea  s. 
"(2)  The  name  and  address  of  the  aero- 
space contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed 
or  whom  he  served  as  a  corsuJtant  or  other- 
wise. 

'•  ( 3 )  The  Utle  of  the  poe!  tion  held  by  him 
with  the  aerospace  contract^. 

"(4)  A  brief  dascrlption  0f  hU  duties  and 
the  wrark  performed  by  hlmi  for  the  areoepace 
contractor. 

"(5)  HU  groas  salary  rate  while  employed 
by  the  National  Aeronautia  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnistraUon. 

"(8)  A  brief  descrlpUon  of  his  dutlfes  and 
the  work  performed  by  hl^i  while  employed 
by  the  National  Aeronautic*  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnistraUon during  the  thfeeyear  period  im- 
mediately preceding  his  termlnaUon  of  em- 
ployment. I 

"(7)  The  date  of  the  termination  of  his 
employment  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration^  and  the  date  on 
which  his  employment,  as  (in  employee,  con- 
sultant or  otherwise,  with  the  areospace  con- 
tractor began,  and  if  no  Idnger  employed  by 
such  aerospace  contractor,  the  date  on  which 
hla  employment  with  su<li  aerosjwce  con 
tractor  terminated. 
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"(8)  Such  other  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Administrator  may  require. 

"(2)  Any  employee  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  including 
consultants  or  part-time  employees,  who  was 
previously  employed  by  or  served  as  a  con- 
sultant or  otherwise  to  an  aerospace  con- 
tractor in  any  fiscal  year,  and  whose  salary 
rate  In  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
AdmlnUtration  U  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  minimum  salary  rate  for  positions  In 
grade  OS- 13  shall  file  with  the  Administra- 
tor. In  such  form  and  manner  and  at  such 
Umes  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  a 
report  containing  the  following  informaUon: 
"(A)  His  name  and  address. 
"(B)  The  title  of  his  position  with  the  Na- 
Uonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

"(C)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
istraUon. 

"(D)  The  name  and  address  of  the  aero- 
space contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed 
or  whom  he  served  as  a  consultant  or  other- 
wise. 

"(E)  The  Utle  of  his  posiUon  with  such 
aerospace  contractor. 

"(P)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  and 
the  work  performed  by  him  for  the  aerospace 
contractor. 

"(O)  The  date  on  which  his  employment 
as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  with  such  con- 
tractor terminated  and  the  date  on  wlUch 
his  employment  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise 
with  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  began  thereafter. 

"(H)  Such  other  pertinent  Information 
as  the  Administrator  may  require. 

"(c)(1)  No  former  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnistra- 
Uon shall  be  required  to  file  a  report  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  In  which  he 
was  employed  by  or  served  as  a  consultant 
or  othervrtse  to  an  aerospace  contractor  if  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  awarded  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  such  contractor  dtirlng  such  year 
was  less  than  $10,000,000:  and  no  employee  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration shall  be  required  to  file  a  report 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
he  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a  consultant 
or  otherwise  to  an  aerospace  contractor  if  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  awarded  to  such 
contractor  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  during  such  year  was 
less  than  $10,000,000. 

"(2)  No  former  National  AeronauUcs  aind 
Space  AdmlnistraUon  employee  shall  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  report  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  on  account  of  emplojrment 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  if  such  employment  was 
termlivated  three  yean  or  more  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  such  fiscal  yecw:  and  no  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  be  required  to  file  a  re- 
port under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
on  account  of  employment  with  or  services 
performed  for  an  aerospcuie  contractor  If  such 
employment  was  terminated  or  such  services 
were  performed  three  years  or  more  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  No  former  employee  shall  be  required 
to  file  a  report  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  during  which  he  was  employed 
by  or  served  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  to 
an  aerospace  contractor  at  a  salary  rate  of 
lee*  than  $15,000  per  year:  and  no  employee 
of  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnistraUon. including  consultants  or  part- 
time  employees,  shall  be  required  to  file  a  re- 
port under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
during  which  he  was  employed  by  or  served 


as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  to  an  aerospace 
contractor  at  a  salary  rate  of  less  than 
$15,000  per  year. 

"(d)    The   Administrator  shall,   not   later 
than  December  31  of  each  year,  file  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  filed  reports  with  him  for  the  preceding 
fiscal    ye«ir    pursuant   to   subsection    (b)(1) 
and  (b)  (2)  of  this  section.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  include  after  each  name  so  much 
information   as   he   deems   appropriate,   and 
shall  list  the  names  of  such  persons  under 
the    aerospace    contractor    for    whom    they 
worked  or  for  whom  they  performed  services. 
"(e)  Any  former  employee  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  whose 
employment   with   or  services   for  an  aero- 
space contractor  terminated  during  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  required  to  file  a  report  pur- 
suant to  subsection    (b)(1)    of  thU  section 
for  such  year  If  he  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  file  under  such  subsection:    and 
any  person  whose  employment  with  or  serv- 
ices for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  terminated  during  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  required  to  file  a  report  pur- 
suant to  subsection    (b)(2)    of  this  section 
for  such  year  if  he  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  file  under  such  subsection. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
file  containing  the  information  filed  with  him 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2) 
of  this  section  and  such  file  shall  be  open 
for  pubUc  Inspection  at  all  times  during  the 
regular  workday. 

"(g)  Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
the  filing  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  not  more 
than  six  months  in  prison  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

"(h)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  flic  a 
report  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  year 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

"Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1971". 


PRIVnXGE    or   THE    FXOOB 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  be  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  H.R.  16516.  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1971  for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
am  delivering  this  opening  statement  on 
behalf  of  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Anderson,  who 
performed  an  admirable  job  In  getting 
this  bill  through  the  committee  and  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  commend  also 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  for  her  diligent  work  during  the 
consideration  of  this  authorization  re- 
quest. 

This  is  the  13th  annual  budget  foi 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. The  authorization  request 
for  fiscal  year  1971  was  $3,333,000,000— 
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almost  $400  million  less  than  the  amount 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970.  I  think 
this  is  a  significant  point.  We  have  seen 
the  NASA  authorization  peak  at  $5.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1965  and  then  gradu- 
ally reduce  as  the  design,  development, 
and  hardware  phases  of  the  manned 
space  program  were  successively  com- 
pleted. In  fact,  the  principal  reductions 
in  NASA  fimding  in  recent  years  have 
been  in  manned  space  flight.  The  level 
for  fiscal  year  1971  results  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  operating  essentially  with 
hardware  designed,  developed,  and  pro- 
duced in  prior  years.  This  budget  does 
not  suppor*:  continued  production  of  the 
Saturn  V  vehicle  or  the  active  mainte- 
nance of  essential  production  and  test  fa- 
cilities beyond  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  These  are  being  shut  down  as  the 
last  vehicle  stage  is  processed  out.  The 
impact  of  these  actions  will  be  felt  not 
today,  or  not  tomorrow,  but  some  4  years 
from  now  when  the  Nation  will  not  have 
equipment  available  to  laimch  heavy 
payloads  that  it  may  desire  to  launch  at 
that  time. 

However,  concurrent  with  the  termina- 
tion of  production  of  the  Saturn  vehicle 
family,  NASA  is  confidently  proceeding 
with  studies  defining  a  space  shuttle 
system  which  holds  great  promise  in  re- 
ducing significantly  the  cost  per  pound 
of  payload  into  orbit  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  all  items  of  flight  hardware  would 
be  reusable  as  opposed  to  the  present 
system  of  throwaway  stages.  I  empha- 
size that  the  space  shuttle  system  is  in 
the  study  phase.  No  commitments  to  de- 
velop this  system  have  been  made  and 
will  not  be  made  until  the  system  has 
been  adequately  studied  and  appropriate 
recommendations  made  to  Congress.  Yet 
with  the  great  promise  that  this  system 
holds,  I  believe  the  Nation  should  not 
forgo  the  opportunity  to  examine  its  po- 
tential. However,  present  estimates  are 
that  such  a  system  could  not  be  devel- 
oped and  available  for  operational  use 
until  about  1977  or  1978.  It,  therefore,  is 
clear  that  there  will  be  a  pause  of  some 
3  years  in  the  Nation's  capability  to 
laimch  large  payloads,  either  manned  or 
unmanned.  This  is  the  most  significant 
fact  in  this  budget  before  the  Senate  to- 
day. The  committee  has  not  recom- 
mended continuation  of  the  production 
of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  because 
as  yet,  quite  frankly,  we  do  not  have  pay- 
loads  defined  beyond  1974  which  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  persua- 
sive case  that  such  production  should  be 
continued  as  provided  for  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  Moreover,  the  promise  of  the 
space  shuttle  system  does  not  make  it 
practical  to  continue  the  Saturn  V  at  this 
time. 

The  situation  that  I  have  described  is 
not  a  good  one,  and  I  want  the  Senate  to 
be  aware  of  it.  However,  these  are  very 
difQcult  times  with  respect  to  fiscal  re- 
quirements: and  based  upon  the  fore- 
going factors,  the  committee  recom- 
mends acceptance  of  the  administration's 
program  for  this  year  with  the  hope  that 
as  the  months  progress,  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion and  our  hardware  requirements  will 
become  clearer  so  that  the  most  Intel- 


ligent decision  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  national  laimch  vehicle  capabil- 
ity for  the  mld-1970's  and  beyond.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  discussed  our  launch 
capability  at  some  length  because  with- 
out this  capability,  we  are  just  not  in  the 
space  business;  and  all  our  programs, 
most  of  which  have  enjoyed  success  and 
which  are  the  f orenmner  of  programs  of- 
fering more  immediate  benefits  to  earth 
applications,  will  suffer. 

The  bill  contains  $2,606,100,000  for  re- 
search and  development,  an  amount 
identical  to  the  administration  request; 
$32,550,000  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, a  reduction  of  $2,050,000  In  the 
President's  request:  and  $677,300,000  for 
research  and  program  management,  a 
reduction  of  $15,000,000  In  tlie  request. 

In  research  and  development,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  acceptance  of  the 
program  levels  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, a  level  which  is  more  than  $400,- 
000,000  below  the  amount  authorized  last 
year. 

For  the  construction  of  facilities,  your 
committee  is  recommending  only  those 
facility  additions  which  are  essential 
to  support  approved  ongoing  national 
space  programs.  In  fact,  some  $14  mil- 
lion, the  largest  single  item  in  the  facil- 
ities request  Is  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  existing  facilities  to  keep 
those  In  a  reasonable  state  of  repair  and 
readiness  to  support  the  functions  for 
which  they  were  built.  The  committee 
did,  however,  recommend  deletion  of  the 
earth  resources  technology  laboratory 
proposed  for  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,050,000. 
This  project  was  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  control  center  and  ground 
handling  equipment  for  the  earth  re- 
sources technology  satellite.  However, 
the  committee  was  unable  to  determine 
that  there  wsis  not  some  potential  dupli- 
cation of  facilities,  that  effective  facil- 
ities utilization  in  connection  with  this 
program  wa^r  being  proposed,  and  that 
adequate  consideration  had  been  given  to 
the  maximum  eflBclencles  In  organizing 
this  program — efBciencies  which  might 
be  realized  through  a  better  Integration 
and  consolidation  of  both  experimental 
and  operational  short-range  and  long- 
range  planning  for  the  earth  resources 
technology  satellite  program. 

The  research  and  program  manage- 
ment request  was  about  $50  million  above 
that  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
However,  some  $40  million  of  this  In- 
crease is  directly  attributable  to  the  1969 
Federal  employees  pay  Increase.  The 
committee  believes,  however,  that  since 
the  space  program  has  matured  and  the 
number  of  new  programs  initiated  Is  re- 
duced with  the  workload  emanating  from 
ongoing  programs,  further  economies  can 
and  should  be  expected  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
management.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
is  recommending  a  reduction  of  $15  mil- 
lion in  the  request  for  persormel  and  re- 
lated costs. 

REVIXW    OF    PAST    TXAX 

When  the  committee  presented  the 
NASA  fiscal  year  1970  authorization  bill 


to  the  Senate,  the  Apollo  11  accomplish- 
ment had  recentiy  been  very  dramatically 
recorded  in  history.  Subsequent  to  that 
time,  on  November  14,  1969.  Apollo  12 
wtis  launched  on  an  equally  successful 
mission  to  the  moon.  Based  upon  the  ex- 
p>erlence  gained  during  the  Apollo  11  mis- 
sion, Apollo  12  was  able  to  devote  a  great 
deal  more  concentration  and  effort  to 
Increasing  the  scientific  knowledge  of  this 
earth's  satellite.  On  April  11, 1970,  Apollo 
13  was  launched  on  the  third  lunar  land- 
ing mission.  However,  due  to  an  as  yet 
imexplained  failure  in  an  oxygen  tank  in 
the  service  module,  it  was  necessary  to 
abort  the  mission  and  return  the  astro- 
nauts to  earth.  This  return  was  success- 
fully accomplished  and  In  doing  so  apUy 
demonstrated  the  capabilities  of  the 
equipment  and  the  space  flight  team 
which  has  been  assembled  to  make  this 
Nation  flrst  in  space.  The  failure  is  imder 
review  by  a  formal  accident  review  board 
and  I  am  confldent  that  the  cause  will 
be  Identlfled,  corrective  action  devised, 
and  the  necessary  testing  accomplished 
at  an  early  date  to  assure  that  we  may 
go  forward  with  Apollo  14  later  this  year 
as  presentiy  scheduled. 

Recent  months  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  the  area  of  space  applications. 
On  January  23,  Tiros  M,  the  improved 
Tiros  weather  satellite,  was  launched. 
This  satellite  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
second  generation  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration  opera- 
tional weather  satellites.  As  soon  as  the 
necessary  experimentation  is  completed 
it  is  proposed  that  ESSA  will  gradually 
replace  its  present  ESSA  weather  satel- 
lites with  the  improved  version.  NASA 
launched  the  Nimbus  4,  a  developmental 
weather  satellite,  on  April  8.  This  satel- 
lite carries  advanced  instrumentation  to 
test  new  concepts  which  then  can  be 
placed  Into  operational  use  to  contribute 
to  the  various  data  banks  desired  by 
ESSA  to  enhamce  our  long-ranse 
weather  forecasting  capability. 

In  support  of  International  coopera- 
tion, NASA,  on  October  1,  1969.  launched 
ESRO  1-B,  a  sclentlflc  satellite  of  the 
European  space  community,  designed  to 
make  studies  of  the  polar  ionosphere. 
This  was  followed  on  November  8  by  the 
launch  of  a  German  research  satellite 
to  study  energetic  particles.  On  March 
20,  1970,  NASA  launched  Skynet  A.  a 
c(Hnmunlcations  satellite,  for  the  British 
Ministry  of  Defense. 

In  fulfillment  of  Its  statutory  obliga- 
tions. NASA  laimched  an  Intelsat  3  com- 
munications satellite  on  January  14  for 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion which  was  followed  by  the  launch 
of  a  similar  satellite  for  Comsat  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  NASA 
authorization  request,  the  action  of  the 
House  In  passing  HJl.  16516,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  your  committee  as  set  forth  in 
HU.  16516,  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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RtsMich  ind  drwIoiHnwt: 

Apollo 

Sp«ct  «ilht  ootfitioa*. 

AdvancM  mosiow 

Phyiics  tiHl  »strono»ir.. . .  - -• 

Luiuf  ind  ptinottnr  txptonnon 

Bioscicnc* 

Sp»c«  iPPOCJtionj 

Uunch  vohicit  procurtmWJl. 

Space  y««>«l«  sr5t»iT« 

tUctronici  5»jt«ms 

Humin  tKtoi  JiraUms 

Basic  rtsaarch ■--- 

Spac*  powaf  and  alactne  pnpalsian 

systams 

Nuclaar  roektts 

Chatnical  propolsion 

Aaronautical  yahclas...;, 

Trackini  ind  data  aequisitio* 

TaehnoloBf  utilaation 

Total 


Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  Preildent  (Mr. 
Eagltton).  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $2,606,100,000  for  research  and 
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Summary 


Budgat 
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Sanata 

committaa 

action 


^15. 200. 000 

2.500,000 

US.  000. 000 

144.900.000 

12.900,000 

167. 000, 000 

124,900.000 

30,000.000 

22,400,000 

17,900,000 

17.600,000 

30.900,000 
38.000.000 
20,300,000 
17,100.000 
291,000.000 
4.000.000 


XI  087,000.000 

654.700,000 

1,000.000 

110.400.000 

144.900,000 

12.900.000 

172,600,000 

124.900.000 

30.000.000 

23.900.000 

16.300.000 

IS.  000. 000 

30,900.000 
38.000,000 
20.300.000 
87,100.000 
293.080.000 
4,500,000 


{956.500,000 

515.200,000 

2,500.000 

116,000.000 

144,900,000 

12,900,000 

167. 000. 000 

124.900.000 

30.000.000 

22. 400. 000 

17.900.000 

17,600,000 

30.900.000 
38,000.000 
20.300.000 
87.1M.000 
298.000.000 
4,000.000 


Construction  ot  fKilitias:  „  ,^ 

Amas  Rasaarch  Cantar *^^'Sm 

Goddard  Spaca  Flijht  Cantaf r2?SnS 

Jat  Propulsion  L»boritoi>. •!«■  «« 

John  F.  Kannady  Spaca  Cantar imrSn 

Mannad  Spacacratt  Canter vJi'Snn 

Marstiall  Spaca  flight  Cantaf   .-.. -  -  -  -  ,  S^'  So 

Nuclaat  Rockat  Oavatopmant  Station..  3. 500. 000 

Various  locations. ..., s'oooooo 

Facility  punning  and  dasign ^""■"^ 

34  600  000 

Total ja.wiu,uw 

Resaareh  and  proram  managamant S92.M0.0M 

Grand  toUl 3,333,000,000      3.600.875.000 


$1,525,000 

2.050.000 

1.950,000 

575.000 

900,000 

525.000 

3.500.000 

17.950.000 

5.000.000 


{1.525,000 

0 

1,950.000 

575.000 

900.000 

525.000 

3.500.000 

18.575.000 

5.QO0.000 


33,975.000 


32.550,000 


693,700,000 


677. 300, 000 


3,315.950.000 


1,606.100.000      2,873,200.000       2.606.100.000 


the   con- 
$677,300,000 


development,    $32,550,000    f(Jr 

struction  of  facilities,  and  *' 

for  research  and  program  itanagement 
The  bill  total  of  $3,315,950,000  represents 
an  amount  of  $284,925,000  below   the 
House    acUon    on    HJl.    16J16    and    an 
amount  $17,050,000  below  tljie  NASA  re- 

The  recommended  amoui|t  of  $2,606.- 
100  000  for  research  and  delvelopment  Is 
Identical  with  the  administflaUon  budget 
request    and     $267,100,000     below     the 
amount  approved  by  the  House.  Of  the 
total  amount  recommended  for  research 
and  development.  $956,500,000  is  for  the 
ApoUo  program,  a  program  ^^^chjias 
demonstrated  this  Nation's  capability  in 
manned  space  flight  through  its  two  very 
successful  limar  landings  and  Its  out- 
standing  recovery   from   egi  equipment 
failure  on  ApoUo  13  in  space  just  a  few 
days  ago.  The  record  shows  that  these 
accomplishments  have  earned  worldwide 
acclaim  and  greatly  enhamced  the  pres- 
tige of  this  Nation  In  tht  eyes  of  the 
world  The  ApoUo  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1971    a  reduction  of  over  $700  million 
from  the  previous  year.  w»ll  be  used  to 
complete    the    original    cdmplement   of 
ApoUo    hardware,    to    diwstlvate    and 
mothbaU  many  of  the  ApoUo  production 
and  test  faciliUes.  and  to  provide  opera- 
tional support  to  launch  the  ongoing 
lunar  missior.  presently  scl>eduled  as  fol- 
lows:  one  in  the  fourth  jquarter.  1970. 
subject  to  successful  idedtlflcation  and 
correction  of  the  malfunction  which  oc- 
curred on  ApoUo  13.  two  to  1971.  one  in 
1972.  and  two  in  1974.       I 

These  missions  designee!  for  an  exten- 
sive sdentiflc  lnvestlgatlo|i  of  the  moon 
are  scheduled  as  a  balan4e  between  fis- 
cal austerity,  operational  jeffldency,  and 
the  timespan  necessary  t<)  maximise  the 
evsJuatlon  of  one  mi8$l(»  prior  to 
launching  the  succeeding  {flight.  I  would 
again  caU  the  attenticn  ot  my  coUeagues 
to  the  fact  that  there  la  qo  proviaion  for 
further  production  of  the  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicle,  beyond  completing  the 


remaining  activities  by 
calendar  year,  which  has 


1^  end  of  this 
given  this  Na- 


tion its  outstanding  posture  in  manned 
space  flight.  The  committee's  recommen- 
dation is  $130,500,000  less  than  that  ap- 
proved by  the  House  for  Apollo  The 
Committee  did  not  agree  with  the  House 
additions,  believing  that  the  funding  re- 
quested by  NASA  was  adequate  to  accom- 
plish the  program  presented. 

The  space  flight  operations  program 
recommended  at  $515,200,000  represents 
the  Nation's  program   for  undertaking 
new  manned  space  night  endeavors  uti- 
lizing but  extending  the  capabUities  of 
the  equipment  designed  and  developed 
for  the  Apollo  program.  The  ApoUo  ap- 
pUcations  project.  recenUy  redeslpated 
Skylab  is  the  one  approved  flight  proj- 
ect in  this  program.  It  consists  of  plac- 
ing a  Saturn  V  third  stage  converted 
into    an    experimental    workshop    into 
earth  orbit.  The  workshop  is  designed  to 
operate  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
supporting  experiments  in  long  duration 
manned  flight  evaluating  the  usefulness 
of  man  in  living  and  working  in  space, 
and  experiments  in  earth  appUcations 
technology   and   solar   astronomy.   The 
workshop  wUl  be  completely  outfitted  on 
the  ground  and  launched  by  the  first 
and   second   stage   of   a   Saturn   V— a 
change  from  the  previous  plan  in  that 
originaUy  the  launch  would  have  been 
accompUfihed  by  the  smaUer  Saturn  1-B 
launch  vehicle.  The  revised  plan  simpU- 
fles  the  orbital  activity  by  eUminating 
the  erection  of  many  internal  structures 
in  the  workshop  by  the  astronauts  to 
make  it  habitable  and  the  necessity  for 
docking  maneuvers  for  the  ApoUo  tele- 
scope   mount.    The    workshop    wlU   be 
launched  in  late  1972  and  wUl  be  fol- 
lowed   by    three    visits    by    asteonaute 
launched  in  an  ApoUo  spacecraft  by  toe 
Saturn  1-B  vehicle.  Partial  provision  wiU 
be  made  for  a  backup  workshop  in  the 
event  circumstances  indicate  that  this 
may  be  beneficial  or  necessary. 

The  second  major  element  in  the 
space  flight  operations  program  is  the 
design  and  definition  studies  for  the 
space  shutUe  orbital  transportation  sys- 
tem and  for  the  space  sUtion  which  Is 
being  examined  as  a  potential  program 
for  very  late  in  this  decade.  The  prin- 
cipal funding,  however,  some  $80  mU- 


Uon    is  to  be   devoted  to  determining 
within  the  next  year  whether  we  ought 
to  undertake  the  space  shutUe  develop- 
ment which  offers  great  promise  for  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  cost  of  future 
space  operations.  The  space  shuttie  sys- 
tem  being  examined  as  reusable  for  as 
many  as  100  flights,  would  offer  great 
flexlbiUty  as  well  as  economy  in  trans- 
porting spacecraft,  men.  and  suppUes  to 
earth  orbit.  It  would  be  able  to  support 
a  space  station  and  place  in  orbit  many 
of  the  sateUites  which  now  require  in- 
dividual   throwaway    launch    vehicles. 
The  House  has  approved  the  addition  of 
$139  5  million  in  the  space  flight  opera- 
tions program,  divided  about  equaUy  be- 
tween the  Apollo   appUcations  Project 
and  space  shuttie  system  studies.  The 
committee  has  examined  both  of  these 
projects  very  carefully  and  it  does  not 
beUeve  that  such  an  increase  above  the 
NASA  request  is  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  I  recall 
that  a  question  has  always  been  raised 
or  a  sUtement  made  that  we  are  imder- 
taking  a  manned  mission  for  Mars.  I 
want  to  dispel  that.  There  is  no  money 
in  this  budget  for  such  an  vmdertaking. 
and  there  is  not  now  any  hardware  in 
existence,  in  design,  or  in  production 
which  Is  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
In  addition,  I  have  personally  stated  for 
the  record  that  we  should  not  now  under- 
take such  a  mission. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $2.5 
miUion  for  advanced  mission  studies  in 
the  OfBce  of  Manned  Space  Flight.  It  is 
the  Judgment  of  your  committee  that 
these  activities  are  weU  worthwhUe  in 
order  to  better  define  and  thereby  focus 
the  much  more  expensive  efforts  which 
may  foUow  in  the  future.  Accordingly 
the  committee  recommends  the  restora- 
tion of  the  $1.5  mlUion  cut  which  the 
House  made  in  this  program. 

HJl.  16516  contains  a  recommended 
amount  of  $565,700,000  for  the  programs 
managed  by  NASA's  OfBce  of  Space  Sci- 
ence and  Applications.  This  amount  is 
identical  with  the  administration  re- 
quest and  with  the  House  approved 
amount  although  the  House  has  approved 
certain  offsetting  adjustments  between 
two  programs  within  this  group.  This 
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program  area  manages  and  supports  the 
unmanned  scientific  investigations  of 
space  and  the  planets  and  also  conducts  a 
broad  effort  in  space  applications  directly 
related  to  improving  our  ways  of  doing 
business  through  space  technology.  There 
are  no  new  projects  in  the  physics  and 
astronomy  program,  and  the  recom- 
mended amount  of  $116  mlUion  essential- 
ly involves  support  for  investigations  ap- 
proved and  initiated  in  prior  years.  The 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration  program 
recommended  at  $144.9  milUon  wiU  con- 
tinue oiu-  unmanned  Mars  exploration 
program  by  supporting  two  Mariner- 
type  spacecraft  being  buUt  for  launch  in 
1971  to  orbit  the  planet.  This  is  a  fol- 
low-on to  our  highly  successful  Mariner- 
Mars  1969  fly-by  program  which  is  now 
concluded.  This  program  also  provides 
for  a  Venus-Mercury  1973  swing-by  mis- 
sion, initiated  last  year  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  planetary  positions  and  ob- 
tain information  on  both  planets  with 
one  spacecraft.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram also  supports  the  ongoing  and  very 
successful  Pioneer  deep  space  investiga- 
tion project.  Last  year  I  advised  the 
Senate  that  the  committee  recommended 
support  for  the  unmanned  1973  two- 
spacecraft  Mars  project  caUed  Viking. 
This  project  woiUd  provide  orbital  sur- 
veUlance  of  the  planet  in  conjunction 
with  sending  survivable  Instrxunent 
packages  to  the  surface.  The  laimch  date 
for  VUting  was  sUpped  to  the  1975  op- 
portunity in  the  final  NASA  budget  dis- 
cussions in  order  to  reduce  the  funding 
requirements  for  flscal  year  1971.  The 
committee  regrets  that  this  launch  date 
was  postponed  because  the  action  does 
in  fact  increase  the  overall  cost  of  Vik- 
ing, a  project  which  the  committee  be- 
Ueves  that  the  Nation  should  undertake; 
however,  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
fiscal  austerity  the  committee  supports 
this  adjustment  inasmuch  as  it  believes 
that  the  orderly,  progressive,  unmsmned 
investigation  of  this  planet  laid  out  over 
2  years  ago  should  be  continued. 

The  committee  recommends  $12.9  mU- 
llon  for  the  biosclence  program,  a  re- 
duction of  over  $7  mlUion  from  the  previ- 
ous year's  authorization  level.  The  bio- 
sateUite  spacecraft  project  has  been  dis- 
continued as  I  reported  last  year  and 
the  direction  of  this  program  is  stiU  imder 
review  In  NASA  utUizing  recommenda- 
tions made  by  a  special  study  group  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  committee  recommends 
supporting  the  lower  level  of  research  in 
biosclence  untU  a  clearer  objective  can 
be  established  for  this  program. 

The  biU  contains  $167  miUion.  an  in- 
crease of  $38.6  milUon  above  flscal  year 
1970,  for  the  space  applications  program. 
This  program  supports  the  development 
of  weather  satelUtes,  geodetic  sateUites. 
earth  resources  survey  satelUtes.  and  the 
development  of  advanced  spacecraft 
technology  looking  toward  appUcations 
in  navigation  and  traffic  control  and  ad- 
vanced communications  areas.  The  pro- 
gram for  flscal  year  1971  wlU  continue 
at  about  the  same  annual  level  on  work 
in  support  of  meteorological  sateUites 
with  one  major  exception,  and  that  is 
proceeding  to  hardware  development 
with    the    S3nichronous    meteorological 


satelUte— SMS — which  wUl  eventually 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  ESSA 
weather  sateUite  network.  "Hie  SMS  ac- 
counts for  about  $13  mUUon  of  the  flscal 
year  1971  increase  in  the  space  appUca- 
tions program.  The  largest  individual 
project  increase,  however,  is  for  the  earth 
resoiu'ces  survey  satelUte.  with  an  in- 
crease of  $26.5  miUlon  above  the  fiscal 
year  1970  operating  level.  This  project 
is  strongly  endorsed  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  various  agencies  with  func- 
tional responsibUities  in  the  natural  re- 
sources area,  such  as  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, inasmuch  as  large  potentisJ  re- 
wards are  predicted  from  natural  re- 
source, crop,  hydrologic.  and  other  sur- 
veys of  the  U.S.  continental  land  mass 
and  adjacent  oceanographic  areas.  The 
large  increase  in  this  project  this  year 
is  directly  attributable  to  going  forward 
with  the  actual  hardware  production  for 
the  two  spacecraft  in  the  initial  program. 
The  committee  is  concerned,  as  expressed 
In  its  report,  about  the  absence  of  a  for- 
mal agreement  to  cover  both  the  short- 
range  and  long-range  interests  and  re- 
sponsibUities of  the  several  j^encies  in- 
terested in  this  project  and  it  urges  that 
early  attention  be  given  to  committing 
these  matters  to  writing.  The  committee 
is  convinced  that  working  out  such  agree- 
ment or  agreements  wiU  promote  greater 
efiBciency  and  eliminate  dupUcation  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  very  important 
project. 

The  spsMie  appUcations  program  also 
includes  $31.1  mllUon  for  the  applica- 
tions technology  satelUte.  This  project 
supports  the  design  and  testing  of  new 
concepts  in  immsmned  spacecraft  tech- 
acdogy  such  as  stabilization  and  ad- 
vanced instnunentation  and  experiments 
for  eventual  use  on  other  applications 
sateUites  supporting  operational  activi- 
ties. In  the  formulation  of  the  flscal  year 
1971  budget  request  the  two  current 
sateUites  in  this  project,  ATS-F  and  G. 
were  rescheduled  to  reduce  the  financial 
impact  in  this  fiscal  year.  The  House  ap- 
proved a  reduction  of  $5.6  miUion  in  the 
Explorer  project  in  the  physics  and  as- 
tronomy program  and  the  addition  of 
that  money  to  the  ATS  project  to  return 
it  to  the  earlier  launch  schedule.  The 
committee,  as  explained  in  the  report, 
does  not  concur  with  a  reduction  in  the 
physics  and  astronomy  program  and 
noted  the  testimony  from  NASA  wit- 
nesses does  not  indicate  that  such  an 
amount  would  be  adequate  to  retrieve 
the  schedule  for  the  ATS  launches.  Ac- 
cordingly the  committee  did  not  concur 
with  the  House  action  in  this  regard. 

The  final  program  in  OSSA  Is  that  of 
launch  vehicle  procurMnent.  for  which 
$124.9  mUIlon  Is  recommended.  This  pro- 
gram supports  the  development,  pro- 
ciirement  and  launch  of  vehicles  to  sup- 
port the  unmanned  spacecraft  programs 
which  I  have  been  discussing.  The 
amoimts  requested  are  directly  relatable 
to  approved  unmanned  spacecraft  flight 
projects,  and  the  committee  recommends 
support  of  this  program  at  the  requested 
level. 

The  bUl  before  the  Senate  today  In- 
cludes a  total  of  $264.2  miUion  for  those 
programs  managed  by  the  OfBce  of  Ad- 


vanced Research  and  Technology.  This 
level  Is  approximately  $8.1  mlUion  below 
the  flscal  year  1970  NASA  operating  plan 
which  In  turn  is  $18.6  miUion — for  a  total 
of  $26.7  miUion — below  the  flscsd  year 
1970  authorization.  A  large  part  of  the 
reduction  in  the  flscal  year  1970  operat- 
ing level  is  due  to  the  NASA  decision  not 
to  proceed  with  the  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine development  at  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  Congress.  Work  on  this 
important  development,  fuUy  endorsed 
by  the  President's  space  task  group,  wiU 
continue  in  fiscal  year  1971.  A  large  re- 
duction has  been  made  in  the  electronics 
systems  program  in  fiscal  year  1971  with 
lesser  reductions  in  other  programs — aU 
of  which  have  been  offset  to  some  extent 
by  a  $10  miUion  increase  in  the  aero- 
nautics program.  These  programs  are  di- 
rected toward  accomplishing  the  ad- 
vanced research  for  and  laying  the  tech- 
nological foundation  for  undertaking  the 
space  flight  projects  envisioned  for  the 
future  and  for  maintaining  a  strong 
aeronautical  research  capabUity. 

These  programs  range  from  basic  re- 
search per  se  to  advanced  research  in 
electronics,  hiunan  factors,  space  pow- 
er, smd  space  propulsion  with  a  heavy 
and  necessary  effort  m  the  area  of  struc- 
tures and  materials.  I  would  character- 
ize these  programs  as  doing  your  home- 
work for  the  future.  The  programs  in 
this  group  are  conducted  primarily  on  a 
level  of  effort  basis  and.  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  represent  scientiflc  and  tech- 
nical manpower  efforts  as  c«>posed  to 
hardware  expenditures  which  are  found 
in  the  manned  and  unmanned  sptusecraf  t 
development  programs.  AU  of  these  pro- 
grams, to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  con- 
tribute to  NASA's  aeronautical  responsi- 
biUties  as  weU  as  to  space:  and.  in  fact, 
we  see  a  drawing  together  of  the  ^ace 
and  aeronautical  know-how. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  devoted  to 
aeronautics  in  other  program  areas,  this 
biU  contains  $87.1  mlUlon  for  research  in 
the  aeronautics  program  line  item.  This 
amount  is  tin  increase  of  about  $10  mU- 
Uon  above  that  recommended  and  au- 
thorized last  year.  Although  it  is  often 
forgotten  when  one  thinks  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. NASA  does  have  a  statutory  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  lead  the  Nation  in  aero- 
nautical research  and  it  does  that.  In 
addition  to  this  aeronautical  research 
and  development  budget,  NASA  main- 
tains and  operates  basic  research  faciU- 
tles  in  aeronautics  and  maintains  a  staff 
of  3,197  personnel  in  support  of  its  aero- 
nautical programs.  The  aeronautics  pro- 
gram covers  the  spectrum  from  general 
aviation  through  V/STOL,  subsonic  air- 
craft and  hsrpersoiic  Edrcraft  techncd- 
ogy,  Including  propulsion,  structures, 
aerodynamics  and  stablUty  tmd  control. 

The  House  added  a  total  of  $2.3  mU- 
Uon  to  selected  programs  in  advanced 
research  and  techncdogy  to  be  used  to 
emphasize  certain  aeronautical  efforts. 
This  addition  was  made  by  an  equivalent 
reduction  in  the  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition program.  The  committee  ap- 
preciates the  ctmtributicm  that  aviation 
technology  has  made  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  Nation  and  the 
record  of  the  committee  Is  very  clear  In 
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its  attenUon  to  assuring  that 
nauUcal  efforts  are  not  sligh  «d.  how- 
ever, the  committee  is  not  perst  ^aded  that 
the  rather  nominal  amounts  added  to 
these  programs  wiU  have  a  iign^cant 
impact,  and  when  measured  agairist  the 
contnbution  of  the  tracking  and  data 
acquisiUon  program,  the  comntiiUee  d  d 
not  beUeve  that  the  adjustment  should 
be  concurred  with. 

The  tracking  and  daU  acqui  siuon  pro- 
gram is  recommended  to  the  Senate  at 
the  NASA  level  of  $298  millian.  an  m 
crease  of  S20  million  above  tie  amount 
authorized  and  actually  programed  for 
use  in  fiscal  year  1970.  This   is  a  vital 
program.  All  of  the  investment  that  the 
NaUon  makes  in  launch  vehicles,  space- 
craft and  experiments— not  to  mention 
the    concern    with    the    safety    of    our 
astronauts  on  manned  missi  ins-— would 
be  lost  without  an  adequate  J.nd  reUable 
command  and  control  and  ds  ta  transfer 
capability  which  is  provided  t  irough  this 
program.   In   the   past  year   reductions 
have  been  made  in  the  numb<  r  of  mstru- 
mentaUon  ships  and  aircraft  utUized  in 
this  program  and  other  adjustments  have 
been  made  as  operating  experience  en- 
abled NASA  to  introduce  economies  with- 
out  jeopardizing    the    functoon   served. 
Each  year  the  number  and  complexity  of 
space  missions  to  be  supported  continues 
to  increase.  The  increase  ofl  $20  milUon 
that  I  referred  to  is  to  prdvlde  for  an 
upgrading  of  the  equipment  so  that  an 
up-to-date  and  reUable  netw|ork  is  avaU- 
able  to  support  the  flight  pi^jects  at  all 
times.  This  upgrading  has  been  deferred 
to  some  extent  in  previous  ytears  because 
of  nnancial  cutbacks;  howe\|er,  the  com- 
mittee  does   not   believe    tiiis    deferral 
should  be  continued  and  recdmmends  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amount  in  Ithe  bill.  For 
the  foregoing  reasons  the  committee  did 
not  agree  with  the  $4.2  million  reduction 
in  this  program  approved  I*?  the  Hou^. 
$2  3   million  of   which  I   ttave   already 
sUted  was  reallocated  to  other  programs. 
The  remaining  $1.9  millioil  was  reallo- 
cated to  increase  technology  utUization 
efforts  and  to  the  research  land  ProKr*™ 
management  category  whi*h  I  wiU  dis- 
cuss later.  I 

The  committee  is  recoifcmending   $4 
million  for  the  technology  u^lization  pro- 
gram  which   supports   meihanisms   for 
identifying  and  transferri|ig  new  ideas 
developed  in  the  ^ace  program  to  the 
nonsierospace  industrial  c> 
the  general  public.  There 
lished  and  ongoing  networ 
out  this  important  activit 
slon  is  made  in  the  prograc 
new  ideas  for  enhancing,  —   "-— -j 
process  The  committee  believes  that  the 
NASA  request  of  $4  milUdn  is  adequate 
and  did  not  concur  witl^  the  $500,000 
House  approved  addition,  i 

coNSTmucnoN  of  FAcn-rriKS 
The  administration  rdquested  $34.6 
million  for  the  construction  of  faciUtles 
for  NASA  for  fiscal  ye^r  1971.  The 
committee  is  recommending  a  construc- 
Utm  of  facUiUes  budget  of  $32,550,000.  an 
amount  $2,050,000  less  thafi  the  adminis- 
tration request  and  an  am^vmt  $1,4^5,000 
less  than  that  approved  '  ~  "*""  " 


imunity  and 

i  is  am  estab- 

for  carrying 

.  Also,  provi- 
i  for  exploring 

the  trsmsfer 


by  the  House 


jess  uinxi  Mini.  c.H»"«"»—  -•'   ——  -- 
Approximately   60  perceit  of   the   re 


quest  for  facilities  for  the  various  NASA 
installations  is  to  replace  obsolete,  dete- 
riorated   and  or    inadequate    facilities 
that  have  eiUier  outlived  their  usefulness 
or  their  effectiveness,  and  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  existing  facilities  to  main- 
tain their  usefulness  and  capability  to 
perform   the   function   for   which   they 
were    built.    Three    faculties    were    re- 
quested—one   at    the    Ooddard    Space 
FUght  Center  for  $2,050,000.  one  at  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  for  $1,250,000, 
and  one  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Develop- 
ment Station   for  $3,500.000— which  in 
my  judgment  I  consider  as  wholly  new 
projects  that  would  provide  a  major  new 
capability.  The  remainder  of  the  con- 
struction of  faciUties  request  consists  of 
those  smaller  additions  and  modifica- 
tions required  by  NASA  to  conduct  its 
programs  effectively. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  indicated,  in 
conjunction  witii  my  discussion  of  the 
Earth     resources     technology     satellite 
project,  the  committee  has  recommended 
disapproval  of  the  request  for  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Laboratory  esti- 
mated to  cost  $2,050,000  and  Proposed 
to  be  located  at  tiie  Goddard  Space  FUght 
Center  The  committee,  as  stated  m  the 
report    recommends  that  the  executive 
branch  survey  the  appropriate  location 
for  such  a  facUity  in  the  light  of  the 
overall  earth  resources  program  and  tne 
provision  of  faculties  which  wUl  most 
efficiently  serve  that  need. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $1.- 
'>50  000     to    construct    a     radioisotope 
themioelectrlc  systems  application  labo- 
ratory at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
which  wUl  support  the  application  to  un- 
manned spacecraft  of  the  long-lived  nu- 
clear power  sources  required  for  upcom- 
ing   longer    duration,    more    complex, 
higher  power  requirement  missions.  The 
lower  power  requirements  of  the  present 
day  spacecraft  have  generaUy  been  satis- 
fied by  the  use  of  solar  ceUs  which  have 
severe  lUnitations   for  future  missions. 
The  third  major  new  facUlty  request  is 
for  $3.5  mUllon  to  provide  for  the  Initial 
Increment  of  construction  for  engine  test 
stand  No.  2  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Devel- 
opment Station.  This  funding  wUl  pro- 
vide for  the  addition  of  steam  generation 
capacity  at  the  existing  nuclear  engine 
test  stand  site  which  wUl  also  provide 
simUar  altitude  simulation  capabUity  for 
the  engine  stage  test  stand  to  be  con- 
structed for  development  testing  of  the 
nuclear  rocket  stage.  This  project  is  re- 
quired to  support  the  nuclear  rocket  stage 
development  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent's space  task  group  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Nation's  future  space  propul- 
sion capabUity.  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  Initiation  of  construction  of  the 
developmental  test  faculties  In  fiscal  year 
1971  In  order  to  maintain  the  schedule 
established  for  the  engUie  itself. 

The  House  deleted  two  rehabUltation 
and  modification  projects  from  the  con- 
struction of  faculties  request.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  concur  with  these  dele- 
tions at  the  Mlchoud  assembly  faculty 
and  the  Mississippi  test  facUity  inas- 
much as  they  are  important  to  maintain- 
ing the  basic  capabUity  of  these  faculties 
for  future  use. 
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H.R.    16516  contains  $677,300,000   for 
the  research  and  program  management 
appropriation     category.     The     recom- 
mended amount  is  $15  mUllon  below  the 
NASA  request  of  $692,300,000  and  $16.4 
miUlon  below  the  amount  approved  by 
the  House.  This  funding  supports  re- 
search in  the  Government-owned  labora- 
tories of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  provides  for  the 
management  of  the  agency  and  Its  pro- 
grams   and  supports   the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  NASA  faculties 
The  research  and  program  management 
level  requested  for  fiscal  year   1971   is 
$54  9  mUlion  above  that  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1970;  however,  during  the  re- 
view   recognition  was  given  to  the  fact 
that  $41.7  mUlion  of  the  Increase  Is  at- 
tributable to  tiie  1969  Federal  employees 
pay  increase.  Nevertheless,  the  committee 
has  been  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  continuing  Increase  In  this  appropri- 
ation category  and  tiie  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  agency  to  reprogram  funds 
seemingly  witiiout  regard  for  the  pro- 
gram levels  established  by  the  Congress 
and  the  need  for  more  effective  man- 
power management  and  utUization.  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  maturity  of  the 
agency    and   the   programmatic   trends 
which  have  existed  for  some  3  years.  Ac- 
cordingly the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing a  $15  mUUon  cut  hi  that  portion  of 
this  category  identified  in  the  budget  as 
personnel  and  related  costs.  This  would 
establish  a  level  of  $500,108^00  for  per- 
sonnel and  related  costs,  with  the  re- 
maining $177,192,000  of  the  total  recom- 
mendation of  $677,300,000  to  be  used  for 
other  expenses  associated  with  this  ap- 
propriation category.   In  addition,   tiie 
^mmittee  is  recommending  appropriate 
wording  in  section  1(c)  of  ttie  bill  and  an 
Sion  to  section  4  of  the  biU  section 
4(b)   which  would  make  the  $500,108^00 
a  firm  ceUlng  which  may  not  be  exceeded 
by  the  agency. 

LEGISLATIVE   CHANGES 

The  committee  is  recommending  to  the 
Senate  four  legislative  amendments  to 
tiie  NASA  fiscal  year  1971  authorization 
request.  The  first  amendment  would  es- 
tablish in  section  1(c)  a  ceUing  of  $500.- 
108  000.  which  would  be  avaUable  within 
tiie  research  and  program  management 
appropriation  category  for  personnel  and 
related  costs.  The  second   amendment 
would  amend  section  4  which  deals  with 
tiie    agency's    reprograming    auUiority 
Brie&T  tills  amendment  to  this  section 
would  specify  that  nothing  in  the  sec- 
tion should  be  construed  to  authorize  ex- 
nenditures  of  amounts  for  personnel  and 
i^lated  costs  to  exceed  the  ceUing  estab- 
Ushed.  I  have  already  discussed  the  basis 
for  these  recommendations. 

In  the  past  year  inquiry  has  developed 
that  tiie  NASA  policy  on  the  employment 
of  experts  and  consultants  has  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired  and  raises  a  question 
as  to  wheUier  a  proper  return  has  been 
received  for  the  money  spent  for  these 
services.  Accordingly,  the  committee, 
through  an  amendment  to  section  1.  has 
established  a  ceUIng  of  $500,000  on  funds 
which  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
services,  per  diem,  travel,  and  other  ex- 
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penses  of  experts  and  consultants.  Also, 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
its  consiUting  services  NASA  is  being  re- 
quested to  review  its  procedures  and  take 
such  action  as  necessary  to  assure  that 
aU  possible  conflicts  of  interest  are  elim- 
inated prior  to  the  employment  of  a 
consultant. 

The  fourth  amendment  would  add  a 
new  section  7  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  act 
amending  section  6  of  the  NASA  Author- 
ization Act  of  fiscal  year  1970.  This  sec- 
tion relates  to  certain  reporting  require- 
ments required  of  certain  former  em- 
ployees of  NASA  employed  by  the  aero- 
space contractors  or  vice  versa.  A  slmUar 
requirement  was  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
1970  and  during  the  ensuing  year  it  was 
noted  that  several  differences  existed  be- 
tween the  two  acts  although  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  identical.  Inasmuch  as  both 
agencies  deal  frequentiy  with  the  same 
contractors  and  since  both  agencies  en- 
gage In  cross-servicing  arrangements  In 
contract  administration,  and  so  forth,  an 
increasing  burden  Is  created  by  these 
smaU  differences  in  the  act.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  would  remedy  this  con- 
dition without  any  substantive  change  in 
the  intent  of  the  basic  provisions. 

OTHER    M.\TrERS 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  interna- 
tional space  cooperation  activities  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. This  subject  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  this  Chamber  from 
time  to  time.  The  committee  has  always 
followed  NASA's  international  activities 
very  closely,  encouraged  continuing  over- 
tures by  NASA  to  other  nations  inter- 
ested in  space  endeavors,  and  from  time 
to  time  published  committee  reviews  of 
the  status  of  international  activities. 
This  year  the  committee  continued  these 
efforts  with  a  hearing  devoted  solely  to 
a  review  of  the  current  status  of  NASA's 
international  activities.  The  hearing  fol- 
lowed by  just  a  short  time  a  series  of 
international  visits  by  Dr.  Paine,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  to  other  nations  to 
discuss  space  cooperation.  The  hearing 
record  has  been  published  as  part  m  of 
the  fiscal  year  1971  authorization  hear- 
ings, and  this  document  is  avaUable  on 
the  desks  of  each  Senator  today.  I  com- 
mend this  to  your  reading. 

Also,  the  committee,  as  it  did  last  year, 
devoted  one  complete  hearing  to  a  re- 
view of  the  practical  benefits  or  so-called 
"spinoff"  from  the  space  program  which 
is  or  may  be  applicable  to  the  average 
individual  in  his  everyday  life.  These 
benefits  are  frequently  obscured  by  the 
more  dramatic  activities  of  manned  space 
flight,  but  they  nonetheless  are  present 
and  are  very  real.  Admittedly  we  are  in 
the  Infant  stage  in  resUizing  the  benefits 
of  space  technology,  but  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  established  a  great  bank  of 
knowledge  which  we  may  draw  on  to 
better  serve  our  society  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  record  of  this  hearing  on 
space  benefits  wlU  be  published  very 
soon,  and  It  wlU  be  available  from  the 
committee  at  an  early  date.  Again  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  review  this  material. 

Mr.    President,    this    concludes    my 


statement.  I  believe  that  the  fiscal  year 
1971  authorization  recommendation  I 
have  presented  is  a  very  austere  one. 
Certainly  it  is  lower  than  what  I  per- 
sonaUy  believe  the  Nation  should  have; 
however,  one  must  be  realistic  and  rec- 
ognize the  many  demands  upon  our  fis- 
cal resources.  In  doing  so,  however,  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  wUl  agree  that 
the  Nation  should  maintain,  preserve, 
and  establish  a  sound  base  to  continue 
to  maintain  our  hard-earned  space  lead- 
ership in  the  years  ahead.  This  bUl  wiU 
do  this;  and  although  some  rather  major 
adjustments  have  had  to  be  made  on 
future  programs  to  meet  budget  con- 
straints. I  do  think  it  wUl  enable  us  to 
move  forward  with  the  basic  essentials 
of  a  national  space  program.  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  biU. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  his  kind  words  about  me  and 
also  for  the  effort  he  has  made  in  mak- 
ing this  bUl  what  it  Is  as  It  comes  to  the 
Senate  for  our  consideration. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  our  Space  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  ) ,  who  has  guided  our  com- 
mittee through  extensive  hearings  and 
also  the  markup,  and  who  has  given  our 
committee  a  chance  to  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  what  we  think  is  a 
very  fine  biU. 

I  also  commend  the  staff  of  our  Space 
Committee  imder  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  Gehrig  for  the  fine  job  they  per- 
formed on  this  bUl. 

The  biU  has  been  explained  very  care- 
fully and  most  completely  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada,  so  I 
wiU  not  take  any  time  of  the  Senate  to 
go  into  it  in  more  detaU. 

I  do  wsmt  to  add.  However,  that  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  biU  contribute  to 
vlrtuaUy  every  segment  of  our  society — 
science,  education,  medicine,  and  indus- 
trial technology.  I  believe  the  space  pro- 
gram has  greatly  enhanced  international 
goodwiU  and  respect  for  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  committees  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  biU.  I  both 
recommend  and  urge  that  the  Senate 
approve  the  bill  as  it  is. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  ui  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Sjcth)  relative  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Space  Committee  and  the  very  compe- 
tent staff. 

I  wish  to  address  a  few  remarks  in 
support  of  the  bUl. 

When  ApoUo  13  Astronaut  James 
Lovell  appeared  before  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  after  his 
harrowing  trip  around  the  moon,  he  was 
commenting  on  the  benefits  that  flow 
from  the  space  program.  He  said: 

We  beUeve  the  space  program.  If  nothing 
else.  Is  a  stimulus  to  education. 

I  think  that  merits  repeating.  Mr. 
President,  because  we  hear  so  much  taUc 
these  days  that  would  indicate  that  all 
the  money  spent  in  space  is  wasted — a 
gigantic  fraud  on  the  American  people. 
It  is  as  If  some  people  expect  a  pwtmd 
of  goods  for  each  dollar  spent;  that  an 


effort  is  not  worthwhUe  unless  they  can 
show  some  fiscal  return,  some  tangible 
goods,  a  new  product.  So  it  is  significant 
that  Captain  LoveU  believes  the  real 
value  of  the  spacej>rogram  is  something 
as  intangible  as  an  educational  stimu- 
lant; a  spur  to  the  people  of  this  country 
to  learn. 

Consider  for  a  minute  what  an  achieve- 
ment that  is.  In  this  day  of  "tune-in, 
turn-on,  £ind  drop-out,"  how  would  you, 
Mr.  President,  or  any  of  my  distin- 
guished coUeagues — how  would  you  go 
about  stimulating  our  young  people  to 
continue  their  education?  What  subject 
would  you  pick?  God;  country;  personal 
security?  What  rhetoric  would  you  use 
to  exhort  your  audience  to  pursue  edu- 
cation to  their  limits?  I  think  most  of 
you  win  agree  that  it  is  a  difficult  task. 
Yet  the  space  program  seems  to  be 
achieving  that  task. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  justify 
the  value  of  education.  Since  this  coun- 
try was  founded,  education  has  been  one 
of  our  driving  forces.  We  were  the  first 
country  in  the  world  to  seek  to  educate 
the  mass  of  its  population.  It  is  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  making  this  Na- 
tion as  great  as  it  is. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say, 
especially  to  those  here  who  are  so  con- 
cerned with  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being  in  this  country,  with  social  values 
and  personal  freedom,  that  the  stimulus 
to  education  provided  by  the  space  pro- 
gram is  a  valuable  asset  to  all  those  goals. 
Education  is  the  means  by  which  we 
are  raised  above  the  animals.  Through 
education  we  learn  how  to  meet  our  prob- 
lems and  ultimately  to  solve  them.  Edu- 
cation is  the  means  whereby  we  remain 
free. 

What  greater  return  can  we  ask  from 
our  investment  in  space  than  that  it  lift 
our  eyes  from  the  ground  and  lead  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  all  these  things? 

Mr.  President.  I  might  comment  from 
personal  experience  in  the  education 
field  of  the  tremendous  interest  that  has 
been  aroused  in  our  young  people.  I  am 
not  talking  about  teenagers;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  those  I  caU  the  "space  age 
generation."  I  refer  to  those  who  are  8. 
9.  10.  11,  12  years  old.  I  have  stayed  very 
close  to  education  at  aU  levels  through- 
out my  life.  It  is  an  education  to  me  to 
visit  grammar  schools  and  listen  to  the 
interest  generated  among  these  young- 
sters In  becoming  better  educated. 

I  was  shocked  recently  when  I  was 
home  and  my  eldest  granddaughter  came 
up  and  said.  "Pop-Pop,  show  us  how  srou 
did  arithmetic."  WhUe  there  were  times 
in  the  past  when  I  could  not  make  2  and  2 
come  out  to  4  every  time.  I  took  a  piece 
of  paper  and  showed  her  how  we  did 
arithmetic.  She  said,  "Let  me  show  you 
how  we  do  it."  She  lectured  me  on  binary 
arithmetic,  which  Is  the  arithmetic  of 
computers. 

In  talking  about  the  space  program 
and  the  great  achievements,  I  have  felt 
that  we  might  have  the  first  real  long 
bootstrap  we  have  had  since  our  frontiers 
were  closed  when  our  forefathers  reached 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  new  frontier  is  in 
space. 
I  do  not  want  to  comment  on  the  value 
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of  the  program  to  educatidn  alone.  I 
think  that  the  most  importjant  faUout 
from  this  program  Is  the  s|itemt«s  we 
have  in  the  process  of  being  perfected 
that  will  provide  accurate  pinpoint  navi- 
gation for  aircraft  and  ships  aU  over 
the  world.  Think  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage the  whole  world  will  have  when 
we  have  a  proper  use  of  conimunication 
satellites  that  will,  to  a  larue  measure, 
stamp  out  the  Uck  of  commu  ucatlon  be- 

*Th"era?e'^"£e'S?vision  satellitj.. 
It  is  now  proposed  that  ove;  5,000  tele- 
vision sets  be  placed  in  In<ia  alone  so 
that  the  underprivUeged  caii  receive  an 
education  through  televisionj 

One  of  the  most  important  fallouts  or 
spinoffs  of  the  space  program  is  in  the 
earth  survey  program  we  h^ve  goingon 
in  this  country.  Through  a  ,new  pro^ 
of  color  photography  we  aji  teU  from 
either  highflying  aircraft  or  lowflytog 
satellites  the  condition  of  the  earth, 
whether  It  is  too  dry,  whet^ier  it  te  too 
moist,  what  it  needs  in  the  way  of  fer- 
tilizer, and  how  the  crops  are  growmg_ 
^need  not  spend  valuable  days  and 
money  any  more  going  intd  the  field  to 
?et?SiiSe  these  things  becaiise  they  c^ 
be  determined  in  momenti  by  photo- 
graphs from  the  air.  I 

I  have  heard  in  this  Qiamber  and 
around  the  country  many  tiibes  the  ques- 
tion. "What  have  we  gotteO  for  the  ^z 
billion  we  have  spent  on  saace?  As J^" 
Sicated  earUer.  I  do  not  tfc^  1.^^,^^ 
stand  here  and  count  ou|  $42  bilUon 
worth  of  return;  but  I  am  v«illmg  to  hw- 
ard  a  good  guess  that  within  5  yea"  we 
will  determine  that  this  ini^estment  has 
probably  been  the  wisest  in? estmoit  ever 
mSe  by  the  Federal  Government  because 
Sready  we  have  produced  thousands  of 
Items  of  a  fallout  or  spinoff  nature. 

lask  Senators  who  are  trying  to  make 
up  their  minds  whether  or  tot  to  support 
Jhe  bill  and  the  authorization  to  evaluate 
for  themselves  whether  oij  not  this  has 
t^n  productive  and  I  shali  get  into  orOy 

a  couple   of   fields.   ^^~^'^^^'.^' 
President.  If  I  told  you  t^at  ^J^^^ 
lutely  fireproof  house  Is  »iow  with  us. 
wS  that  be  worth  $42  biUion  to  think 
SewoiSl  never  lose  anothar  We  through 
S^  in  a  home  or  building)  I  think  it  Is 
w^rth  it.  If  I  were  to  teU  :you  It  Is  now 
J^ble  to  coat  the  insid^  o'  *  fjj^la*^ 
STthe  wings  of  an  aircrift  so  timt  toe 
aircraft  could  not  be  set  oi  fire,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  gasoline  w4s  poured  into 
It  is  that  worth  $42  billion  to  save  the 
Uves  of  people?  We  lose  over  500  pewle 
a  year  in  aircraft  accidents,  many  by  flre^ 
Another  important   faUout  from  the 
space  program  is  Uiat  we  ^re  now  to  the 
^^ot  perfecting  a  device  th^twm 
teU  the  pUot  of  one  airpl^e  that  there 
is  another  airplane  to  tiiej  proximity  and 
warn  him  of  It  and  what  to  do  about  It. 
That  Is  a  fallout  from  the  »Paoe  P™" 
JSm   Is  that  worth  $42  pillion?  I  think 
it  is,  to  avoid  any  future  midair  collisions 
In  this  country  or  any  other  part  of  the 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?      

Mr.   OOLDWATER.    I 

yield.  .    t 

Ut  CURTIS.  I  am  tat^sreated  to  what 

my  distinguished  friend  has  to  say  about 
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the  benefits  of  the  space  program.  Would 
the  Senator  subscribe  to  the  sUtement 
that,  to  order  to  accomplish  what  has 
been  accomplished  to  space.  It  meant 
that  this  country  had  to  accumulate,  ac- 
quire, and  apply  vast  amounts  of  knowl- 
edge, science,  and  technology?  All  this 
was  necessary  to  order  to  do  what  has 
been  done  to  the  space  program.  Is  that 

correct?  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  In  fact,  I  was  just  looking  at  my 
desk  to  see  If  I  had  brought  a  list  of  docu- 
ments, films,  books,  and  other  presen- 
tations that  have  been  made  to  the 
educational  world  by  the  NASA  experi- 
mentation and  tovestigation  and  by  the 
moneys  we  have  tovested  to  it. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  offer  the 
suggestion  that  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  out  of  the  advances  to  knowledge, 
science,  and  technology  that  came  about 
because  of  the  space  effort,  there  might 
well  flow  more  benefits  to  man  on  earth 
than  the  direct  benefits  of  the  actual 
landtog  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more.  The  actual  land- 
tog  on  the  moon  was,  of  course,  a  tre- 
mendous achievement.  By  the  way,  we 
have  learned  from  that  already.  We  have 
achieved  more  than  a  few  vials  of  moori 
dust  We  are  getting  a  better  Insight  of 
what  our  world  consists.  We  are  learning 
about  some  elements  which  we  suspected 
but  did  not  know  about  untU  our  land- 
tog  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  mention  that  we 
learned  much  to  X-ray  technique. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  mignt  take  that  a 
step  further  and  say  that  at  the  optical 
laboratory  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
applytog  techniques  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  NASA  program,  we  now 
have  an  electronic  microscope  that  can 
read  out  a  cancer  ceU  to  1  mtoute  and 
type  out  the  characteristics  of  that  cell-- 
a  process  that  my  doctor  son-to-law  tells 
me  would  otherwise  take  about  a  month 
to  do. 

By  the  way,  we  have  made  some  real 
first  steps  to  the  tovestigation  of  cancer 
imder  the  NASA  program. 

If  the  Senator  would  allow  me  to  do 
so  at  this  point,  so  we  do  not  get  too  far 
away  for  the  reader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  potot  to 
my  remarks  a  stetement  made  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Patoe  before  the  committee,  list- 
tog  the  scientific  and  technical  publica- 
tions. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

NASA  SCntNTITTC  AND  TKHinCAl- 
PtJBUCATTONS 

The  NatloMl  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
minlatrtUcm  makes  the  results  of  worldwide 
^^  and  deyelopment  activities  In  aero- 
^^ai,  .pace,  and  supporting  dl-clpUnes 
promptly  available  to  aU  Interested  parties. 
NASA's  scientific  and  technical  Informa- 
tion system  now  contains  nearly  one  mimwi 
documenu.  which  are  abstracted,  Indexed, 
and  obtainable  through  retrieval  and  dis- 
semination services. 

The  dlssemlnaUon  swrrtces  make  use  or 
four  NASA  announcement  joumaU:  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Aerospace  ^P^^-}"^ 
ternaUonal  Aerospace  Abstracts.  BellabUlty 
Abstracts  and  Technical  Reviews,  and  Com- 


puter   Program    Abstracts.    These    Journals 
cover  the  following  areas : 

ScienUflc  and  Technical  Aerospace  Re- 
ports Is  a  comprehensive  abstracting  and 
indexing  Journal  covering  current  world- 
wide report  literature  on  the  science  and 
technology  of  space  and  aeronautics.  STAB 
Is  published  semimonthly. 

By  arrangement  between  NASA  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  As- 
tronauUcs,  the  AIAA  pubUcatlon  tntema- 
tioTMl  Aerospace  Abstracts  provides  parallel 
coverage  of  scientific  and  trade  Journals, 
books,  and  conference  papers  In  the  same 
subject  areas  as  the  reports  abstracted  In 
STAR.  lAA  U  published  semimonthly. 

Reliability  Abstracts  and  Technical  Re- 
views Is  an  abstract  and  critical  analysis 
service  covering  published  and  report  liter- 
ature on  reliability.  The  service  Is  designed 
to  provide  Information  on  theory  and  prac- 
Uce  of  reliability  as  applied  to  aerospace  and 
an  objective  appraisal  of  the  quality,  signifi- 
cance, and  applicability  of  the  literature  ab- 
stracted. 

Computer  Program  Abstracts  U  an  In- 
dexed abstract  Journal  listing  documented 
computer  programs  developed  by  or  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  are 
offered  for  sale  through  the  Computer  Soft- 
ware Management   and  Information  Center 

(COSMIC). 

NASA  also  publishes  a  series  of  technical 
Journals,  reports  and  special  publications. 
They  are: 

Technical  Reports :  Scientific  and  technical 
Information  considered  Important,  complete, 
and  a  lasting  contribution  to  existing  knowl- 
edge. 

Technical  Notes:  Information  less  broad  In 
scope  but  nevertheless  of  Importance  as  a 
contribution  to  existing  knowledge. 

Technical  Memorandums:  Information  re- 
ceiving limited  distribution  usually  because 
of  the  preliminary  nature  of  the  data. 

Contractor  Reports:  Scientific  and  tech- 
nical Information  generated  under  a  NASA 
contract  or  grant  and  considered  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  existing  knowledge. 

Technical  Translations:  Information  pub- 
lished in  a  foreign  language,  and  needed  in 
the  aerospttce  program. 

Special  Publications:  Information  derived 
fromor  of  value  to  NASA  activities.  Publica- 
tions include  conference  proceedings,  mono- 
graphs, data  compilations,  handbooks, 
sourcebooks,  and  special  bibliographies. 

Technology  Utilization  Publications:  This 
category  of  Special  Publications  includes  In- 
formation on  technology  used  by  NASA  that 
may  be  of  particular  Inurest  In  commercial 
and  other  non-acro«pace  applications.  Pub- 
lications include  Technology  Utilization  Re- 
ports. Notes,  and  Technology  Surveys. 

Usted  below  are  representative  titles  of 
recent    NASA    publications   in    the    various 

series. 

TBCRKicAL  Nona 

Fortran  Program  for  Machine  Computation 
of  Group  Tables  of  Finite  Groups.  By  G. 
Allen,  D.  D.  Evans,  and  P.  Swlgert  (NASA 
TN  D-6402). 

Experimental  Measurements  of  Expanding 
Storable-Propellant  Products  Simulated  by 
<3ombustlon  of  Gaseous  Reactants.  By  R. 
Friedman.  R.  Gangler,  and  E.  Lazberg  (NASA 
TN  D-M04). 

The  Visual  Acuity  In  Viewing  Scaled  Ob- 
jecU  on  Television  Compared  With  That  in 
Direct  Viewing.  By  E.  Long,  Jr.,  and  8.  Long 
(NASA  TN  D-6634) . 

Some  Factors  Affecting  the  Stress-Corro- 
sion Cracking  of  T1-6A1-4V  AUoy  In  Metha- 
nol. By  W.  B.  Llsagor  (NASA  TN  D-S667). 

A  Study  of  the  Application  of  Heat  or  Force 
Fields  to  the  Sonic-Boom  Minimization  Prob- 
lem. By  D.  8.  MiUer  and  H.  W.  Carlson  '.NASA 
TN  D-M«a). 
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TBCHNICAI.     KXMOaANDUMB 

A  Review  of  Liquid  Propellants  By  R.  O. 
Miller  (NASA  TM  X-1789) . 

Synoptic  AnalysU  of  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere stratosphere.  By  A.  J.  Miller  and  F.  G. 
Finger   (NASA  TM  X-18i4). 

A  Procedure  for  Furnace  Brazing  Butt 
Joints  m  Tungsten-Uranium  Dioxide  Cermet 
Cylinders  at  3000"  C  By  T.  J.  Moore  and  D. 
W.  Adams.   (NASA  TM  X-1816). 

Toxicity  Problems  In  Plastic  Hardware  De- 
signed for  Biological  Space-Plight  Experi- 
ments By  R.  WlUoughby  (NASA  TM  X-1818) . 

Design  and  Performance  of  a  Heart  Assist 
or  Artificial  Heart  Control  System  Using  In- 
dustrial Pneumatic  Components.  By  J.  A. 
Webb.  Jr..  and  Vernon  D.  Gebben.  (NASA 
TM  X-1053). 

TBCHNICAl.  RXPOBT8 

The  Effects  of  Molecular  Structure  on  the 
Thermochemlcal  Properties  of  PhenoUcs  and 
Related  Polymers.  By  J.  A.  Parker  and  E.  L. 
Winkler  (NASA  TR  R-276) . 

Self-Synchronizing  Fl-Orthogonal  Coded 
PCM  Telemetry  System.  By  W.  Miller.  R.  Mul- 
ler,  T.  Taylor,  and  J.  Yagelowlch  (NASA  TR 
R-i292). 

Principles  of  Optical  Data  Processing  for 
Engineers.  By  A.  B.  Shulman  (NASA  TR 
B-327). 

Techniques  for  Eliminating  Baseband 
Voice  Interference  with  Telemetry  for  the 
Apollo  Communication  System.  By  G.  D. 
Arndt.  S.  W.  Novosad,  and  R.  J.  Panneton 
(NASA  TR  R-837). 

CONTBACTOE  RKPOBT8 

Testing  of  Hlgh-Emlttance  Coatings.  By 
R.  E.  Cleary  and  C.  Ammann  (NASA  CRr- 
1413). 

Oeneral-Avlatlon  Pilot  Reactions  to  and 
Opinions  on  Groove  Runways.  By  G.  E.  Crans- 
ton (NASACR-1428). 

Research  on  MeUUurglcal  Characteristics 
and  Performance  of  Materials  Used  for  Slid- 


ing Electrical  Contacts.  By  W.  H.  Abbott  and 
E.  S.  Bartlett  (NASA  CR^1447) . 

Stress  Corrosion  Cracking  of  Titanium 
Alloys  at  Ambient  Temperature  In  Aqueous 
Solutions.  By  T.  L.  Mackay  (NASA  CR-1464) . 

Effects  of  Sonic  Booms  and  Subsonic  Jet 
Flyover  Noise  on  Skeletal  Muscle  Tension  and 
a  Paced  Tracing  Task.  By  J.  S.  Lukas,  D.  J. 
Peeler,  and  K.  D.  Dryter  (NASA  CRr-1622). 

Compatibility  of  Columblum  Base  Alloys 
with  Lithium  Fluoride.  By  R.  W.  Harrison 
and  W.  H.  Hendrli.-on  (NA£A  CR-1626) . 

TXCHKICAL  T«AI»81-ATION8 

Titanium  Alloys  for  Modem  Technology. 
By  N.  P.  Sazhln  (NASA  TT  F-6©6) . 

Satellite  Meteorology.  By  K.  S.  Shlfrtn  and 
V.  L.  Gayevskly  (Eds.)   (NASA  TT  F-689). 

Perception  of  Space  and  Time  in  Outer 
Space.  By  A.  A.  Leonov  and  V.  I.  Lebedev 
(NASA   TT  F-646K 

Radlophyslcs.  1965-1968:  Radiophyslcal 
Investigations  of  Venus.  By  A.  D.  Kuzmln 
(NASA  TT  F-636). 

SPBCIAL  FUBUCATIONS 

Apollo  11:  PreUmlnary  Science  Report 
(NASASP-214). 

Exploring  Space  With  A  Camera.  Complied 
and  Edited  by  E.  M.  Cortrtght  (NASA  SP- 
168). 

Weather  Satellite  Picture  Receiving  Sta- 
tions.— Inexpensive  Construction  of  Automa- 
tic Picture  Transmission  Ground  Equipment. 
By  C.  H.  VermiUlon  (NASA  SP-6080) . 

Mariner-Mars  1969:  A  Preliminary  Report 
(NASA8P-226). 

Surveyor  Program  Results  (NASA  3P-184) . 

Earth  Photographs  from  Gemini  VI 
through    Xn    (NASA    SP-171). 

In  Fiscal  Year  1969.  more  than  1.6  million 
copies  of  NASA  publications  were  distrib- 
uted. In  addition,  more  than  3  million  mi- 
crofilm copies — mlcr(^lm  carrying  images 
for  60  pages  each — were  also  sent  out.  The 
attached  table  gives  a  breakdown  of  our  re- 
port distribution  statistics: 


NASA  REPORT   DISTRIBUTION  STATISTICS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Formil  saries  (printed) 


Titlw 


Copies 


Recipiwit 
organizations 


Special  publications -^■-."■..■•■••."LL"  ■".";■' 11" 

Technical  notes,  technical  reports,  contractor  reports,  technical  translations. 
TKhnical  memorandums 


69 
945 
202 


241,600 

1,417.500 
30.300 


1573 

2.573 

ISO 


Microfiche  copies  < 


Titles 


Microfiche 
canb 


Average 

numtwr  of 
Copies  recipients 


Not-printed  NASA  documents. 


10. 216 


17.360 


3.211^500 


230 


1 4  by  6  sheet  microfilm;  each  sheet  carries  images  lor  60  pages. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  also  true  that  if 
the  United  States  had  not  made  this 
space  effort  and  if  we  fail  to  carry  on 
with  it,  no  country  to  the  free  world 
could  take  over  that  effort?  There  is  no 
other  country  to  the  free  world  which 
can  do  it.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  It  is  true  If  we  put 
in  the  word  "soon." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Or  alone. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Rus- 
sians could,  if  they  directed  all  of  their 
talents  toward  this  one  project,  possibly 
to  time  take  over  where  we  would  leave 
off.  but  it  would  require  them  to  do  their 
space  work  to  a  different  way  than  they 
are  dotog  today,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
could  change. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  I  concur  to  the  observa- 
tion about  Soviet  Russia,  but  my  ques- 
tion was  that  our  efforts  could  not  be  du- 
plicated by  any  other  nation  to  the  free 
world. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Not  as  of  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  other  free  country 
could  have  made  such  progress  to  space 
if  it  were  not  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

TGCt, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  We  have  accom- 
plished our  first  major  goal  to  space. 
The  question  now  Is  .whether  we  will  ex- 
ploit this  capability ^«fiti  gain  a  return 
on  our  tovestment  or  we  will  allow  this 
new  resource  to  lie  dormant  and  even- 
tually waste  away. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  we  should 
ever  consider  a  course  of  action  that 
would  deny  our  country  the  conttoued 
leadership  to  space  that  we  now  enjoy. 
This  leadership  was  not  easily  come  by. 
It  took  over  10  years  of  hard  work  by 
more  than  300,000  people  to  government, 
to  todustry,  and  to  the  academic  com- 


munity who  worked  together  as  part  of 
the  Nation's  tovestment  to  man's  most 
ambitious  engtoeertog  and  scientific 
project.  These  thousands  of  people  were 
tratoed,  solved  innumerable  problems, 
built  the  facilities,  tovented  the  tools, 
developed  the  hardware  and  the  opera- 
tional capability  to  fly  ^ace  missions. 
This  overall  capability,  developed  at 
such  a  cost  of  dollars  and  human  ener- 
gies, is  now  available  to  conttoue  the 
Important  tasks  that  lie  ahead  to  space. 
It  is  Illogical  not  to  proceed  and  obtato 
the  dividends  from  this  great  national 
resource. 

The  NASA  legislation  before  us  today 
details  a  responsible  and  totelligent  ap- 
proach to  the  future  of  this  Nation's 
space  efforts,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  It 
be  passed.  This  bill  lays  the  basic  ground- 
work for  a  balanced  program  of  the 
1970's  without  crash  deadltoes  to  meet 
tind  contains  provisions  for  change  of 
directions  If  national  priorities  dictate 
that  changes  should  be  made. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  one  of  the  most 
Important  aspects  of  this  authorization 
request  is  the  sensible  approach  that 
NASA  has  taken  to  an  attempt  to  lower 
the  cost  of  space  flight  operations  that 
tovolve  new  transportation  systems,  pay- 
lotuls,  and  facilities.  The  first  elements 
of  such  a  system  that  would  ultimately 
provide  substantially  tocreased  benefits 
from  activity  to  earth  orbit  per  dollar 
tovested  are  the  space  shuttle  and  space 
station.  The  expanded,  more  economical 
flight  activities  made  possible  by  the 
revolutionary  and  advanced  systems  will 
to  a  very  concrete  way  open  the  arena  of 
space  to  tocreased  activity  at  delivery 
costs  considerably  less  than  presently 
required. 

Stoce  the  shuttle  is  essentially  a  trans- 
porter and  cargo  vehicle,  its  utility 
would  not  be  restricted  to  a  single  pro- 
gram or  a  single  agency.  Rather,  it  is 
expected  that  at  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity both  NASA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  space  programs  would  benefit 
from  this  new  system.  The  development 
of  the  space  shuttle  would  also  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  aeronautic 
community  stoce  the  shuttle  basically 
weds  the  rocket  and  the  airplane.  There 
would  be  a  very  high  level  of  technology 
trsuisfer  stimulated  by  the  research  that 
went  toto  the  development. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than  any 
of  the  many  reasons  for  moving  ahead 
with  the  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
studies  is  the  awesome  fact  that  the 
United  States  cannot  hope  to  maintain 
its  leadership  to  the  realm  of  space  \m- 
less  we  establish  the  feasibility  of  these 
advanced  systems. 

We  have  heard  arguments  that  the 
shuttle  and  station  are  the  first  steps  to 
a  commitment  to  land  men  on  Mars.  This 
is  not  so.  These  systems  are  totended  for 
use  to  earth  orbit.  It  is  true  that  the 
shuttle  and  station,  because  of  their 
long-range  commonality,  might  be  used 
at  a  much  later  time  as  parts  of  systems 
extending  farther  out  toto  space.  But  a 
decision  on  the  Mars  landing  need  not 
be  made  prior  to  the  mld-1970's. 

In  fact,  if  I  remember  correctly,  I 
think  Dr.  von  Braun  said  it  would  be 
1982  before  Mars  came  close  enough  to 
the  earth  to  think  of  putting  man  up 
there. 
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Let  us  not  deny  the  future  «  genera- 
tions that  wUl  foUow  because  ofl  our  lim- 
ited vision  of  today.  This  NaUohs  space 
accomplishments  to  date  have  provided 
the  world  with  a  new  and  ref  res  ling  out- 
look. It  has  nurtured  and  developed 
leaders  of  outstanding  quality  ind  abil- 
ity— the  astronauts  who  have  b«  come  the 
world  symbol  of  courage  and  (rue  grit; 
the  managers  who  have  mounted  and 
made  work  the  most  ambitious  i4ndertak- 
ing  ever  attempted;  and  the  Engineers 
and  technicians  whose  skills  anti  dedica- 
tion have  forced  technology  tt  an  un- 
precedented lev^;  Only  by  aiithorizing 
the  fimds  n«€6ssary  for  new  I  and  ad- 
vanced space  systems  can  we  rm  hope 
to  continue  and  strengthen  tnis  estab- 
lished base  of  excellence.  I 

The  bill  before  us  today  wil|  make  it 
possible  to  take  the  first  steins  toward 
this  goal.  It  is  legislation  that  is  sound 
and  future-oriented  and  legislation  that 
I  most  wholeheartedly  support. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusior,  because 
I  have  mentioned  the  impoitance  of 
education.  I  ask  unanimous  onsent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  (omments 
before  the  committee  by  Dr,  Thomas 
Paine  on  the  Impact  of  the  si)ace  pro- 
gram on  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  Ihe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Impact  or  Spaci:  Progkam  on  Ei  ucatton 
Tbe  exploration  of  space  has  pK  found  and 
continuing  effects  on  U.S.   educitlon. 

The  shock  of  the  first  Sputnik  prompted 
a  dramatic  re-evaluatlon  of  o\ii  scientific 
educational  practices.  Cvurlcula  changed. 
New  maths  and  physics  appeared.  1  nstructlon 
in  other  sciences  was  radically  altered  and 
updated,  not  only  In  expected  evolutionary 
patterns,  but  alao  as  a  direct  rei.ult  of  the 
flow  of  new  knowledge  The  resijlts  of  this 
country's  space  prograaos  and  the  needs  of 
scientific  and  technological  education  now 
converge  In  a  continuing  dialogue  that  In- 
fuses new  knowledge  Into  the  Nat  Ion's  class- 
rooms. 

In  the  early  days  of  space  explsratlon  Dr. 
Lee  EhiBrtdge  said,  "one  hundred  years  from 
now  the  new  kind  of  knowledge  Attained  In 
space  research  will  surely  have  p^d  untold, 
unforeeeen.  and  unexpected  dividends.  Al- 
ready, the  dawning  of  the  spa<  e  age  had 
impelled  Americans  to  seek  to  improve  thetr 
schools.  That  alone  may  be  won  h  the  cost 
of  all  our  space  rockets." 

NASA  employs  a  literal  Interpretation  of 
the  Space  Acts  dlrecUve  to  Increiise  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  capability  bf  the  Na- 
tion. We  regard  our  undertakl^igs  as  In- 
complete until  their  results  have  j  been  made 
available  to  the  country's  elemtntary  and 
secondary  schools.  Programs  ha^  been  de- 
veloped to  facilitate  the  transfer  bf  this  new 
knowledge.  I 

Working  with  universities,  far  example. 
NASA  compiles  the  relevant  information  Its 
programs  produce  Into  curriculum  supple- 
ments ( not  textbooks)  which  are  fcaade  avail- 
able to  teachers.  This  program  hplps  fill  the 
gap  between  the  appearance  of  bew  knowl- 
edge and  the  use  of  that  knowle(  Ige  In  text- 
books which  are  a  long  time  In  preparation 
and  acceptance.  The  agency  also  works  with 
ctirrent  state  school  curricula. 

The  general  approsich  of  the  agency's  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school  programs  is  to 
offer  teachers  relevant  tnformatKm  in  useful 
formats.  It  is  the  teacher  who  makes  the 
Judgment  on  how  and  when  to  smploy  this 
new  knowledge  in  the  classroom  Central  to 
this  approach  Is  an  active  progrim  of  NASA 
assistance  to  institutions  of  bigt  er  learning. 


state  and  local  school  authorities  and  profes- 
sional associations  in  the  conduct  of  courses. 
Institutes  and  workshops  for  pre-  and  in- 
service  teachers. 

There  is  one  major  exception  to  the 
teacher -oriented  NASA  educational  program: 
the  Spacemoblle  offers  lecture  demonstra- 
tions directly  to  students.  Nearly  all  Space- 
mobile  schedules  are  established  by  state 
boards  of  education.  The  program  reaches 
about  3  million  students  annually. 

Descriptions  and  results  of  educational 
programs  follow: 

CtlRaiCtJLUM  RXSOXmCKS  PaOCRAM 

Provides  teachers  with  publications  which 
relate  aerospace  results  to  the  several  sub- 
jects, grades  K~12.  Useful  also  to  curriculum 
and  textbook  writers  who  wish  to  update 
content  with  recent  and  relevant  aerospace 
developments.  Basic  Is  its  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  stimulus  and  a  model  for  similar 
non-NASA  aerospace  curriculum  projects. 
The  supplements  are  published  both  as  books 
covering  several  topics  and  as  leaflets  deal- 
ing with  a  single  topic;  appropriate  film  loops 
are  being  prepared. 
Examples  are: 

Tecuihing  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
space  age. — For  elementary  teachers.  Project 
cost  $1,000.  PublUhed  120,000  copies.  Being 
updated  by  Center  for  Urban  Education,  New 
York  City,  a  USOE  "Htle  IV  project. 

Introducing  children  to  space,  the  Lincoln 
plan. — For  elementary  teachers.  Project  cost 
$8,950.  Published  52.500  copies.  Well  regarded 
nationally.  Served  as  starting  point  for 
USOE  Title  III  aerospace  curriculum  projects 
In  the  schools  of  Eastern  Nebraska. 

The  planetarium,  and  elementary  school 
teaching  resource. — Project  cost  •7776.  Pub- 
lished 60,000  copies.  For  elementary  teachers 
and  planetarium  directors  to  relate  aerospwe 
to  Intermediate  grade  science. 

Aerospace  curriculum  resource  guide. — 
Project  cost  $33,000.  Published  13.000  copies. 
For  teachers  of  all  subjects.  Grades  K-12. 
Developed  for  Massachusetts  Schools  by 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Used  nationally.  Distributed  by  Head- 
quarters ROTC  to  its  high  school  units  as 
guide  for  developing  cross-disciplinary  aero- 
space teaching.  Distributed  by  the  Foreign 
Policies  Association  to  leaders  in  elementary 
school   social  studies  teaching. 

Space  resources  for  the  high  school:  In- 
dustrial arts  resource  units. — For  the  sec- 
ondary school  industrial  teachers.  Project 
cost  $18,700.  Published  40.500  copies.  Widely 
used  nationally.  Stimulated  curriculum  en- 
riching project  of  the  American  Industrial 
Arts  Association.  Used  in  course-of-study  up- 
dating by  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Space  resources  for  teachers:  Biology. — 
Project  cost  $24,950.  For  secondary  school 
biology  teachers.  Published  5,000  copies.  Pro- 
fessional interest  in  it  Is  high  with  seven 
regional  and  national  conventions  of  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association  de- 
voting concurrent  sessions  to  discussing  It. 

Space  resources  for  teachers:  Space  sci- 
ence.—Proiect  cost  $11,615.  Published  5.000 
copies.  For  secondary  school  science  teachers 
Covers  space  implications  for  biology,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics.  Has  had  con- 
current sessions  of  five  regional  and  national 
conventions  of  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association  devoted  to  it. 

rVALUATlON 

The  Bulletin  for  January  1970  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals, under  "Editor  Comments."  in  calling 
attention  to  NASA  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum bulletins,  writes:  "To  help  close  the 
gap  between  what  Is  happening  on  the 
frontiers  of  science  and  technology  and  what 
Is  being  taught  In  classrooms,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  has 
recently  published  four  books  that  will  be 
valuable  additions  to  the  professional  li- 
braries of  secondary  school  teachers." 


The  January  1970  number  of  Social  Educa- 
tion, the  periodical  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  In  an  article  "Space 
Age  Curriculum"  states  ".  .  .  the  curriculum 
publications  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  «re  far  ahead 
of  anything  educational  publishers  have  pro- 
duced." 

TEACHEK    EDtJCATIONAL    SEBVICES 

Includes  assisting  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  professional  associations,  and  re- 
gional, state  and  local  school  authorities  to 
provide  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers 
with  sufficient  understanding  of  America's 
aerospace  activities  to  adapt  what  Is  appro- 
priate to  their  teaching.  The  services  include 
providing  NASA's  publications,  curriculum 
supplements,  films,  speakers,  spacemoblle 
lectures,  and  tours  of  InsUllatlons.  and  also 
organizing  and  conducting  courses,  confer- 
ences. Institutes  and  workshops. 

The  NASA  Teacher  Educational  Services 
reach  annually.  25.000  teachers  In  600-700 
courses.  Institutes  and  workshops. 

The  reason  for  high  teacher  interest  In 
aerospace  is  twofold:  America's  program  In 
aerospace  Is  (1)  generating  new  knowledge; 
and  (2)  motivating  student  learning  in 
science  and  all  subjects. 

Evaluation 

In  evaluating  NASA's  teacher  educational 
Eervlces,  the  Council  of  State  Science  Super- 
visors reeenUy  reported  that  (1)  85  percent 
of  the  teachers  who  attended  aerospace 
workshops  suted  that  they  Introduced  aero- 
space Into  their  teaching  in  subsequent 
semesters:  (2)  that  76  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents stated  they  understood  better  science 
principles  taught  In  class  because  they  had 
been  Introduced  by  teachers  through  an 
aerospace  frame  of  reference. 

NASA  provides  no  funding  for  either  stu- 
dents attending  or  institutions  sponsoring 
teacher  educational  projects  In  aerospace. 

TOTTTH     SERVICES 

1 .  Youth  science  congresses : 

Organize  and  conduct,  through  the  Na- 
tional Science  Teachers  Association,  the 
Youth  Science  Congress  Program.  In  1969, 
twelve  Congresses  were  conducted  at  nine 
NASA  Centers  plus  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis, 
and  Denver.  To  each  are  Invited  20  youngsters 
who  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  science 
research  papers. 

At  each  Congress  the  students  present 
their  papers  to  an  audience  of  peers  and 
scientists  from  NASA,  universities  and  In- 
dustry. Give  and  take  discussion  follows. 

The  program  is  in  Its  seventh  year.  A  total 
of  1,000  students  have  participated. 

2.  Science  fairs: 

NASA  also  participates  In  the  annual  In- 
ternational Science  Fairs  sponsored  by 
Science  Services.  Inc.  We  provide  honorary 
awards  such  as  certificates,  NASA  publica- 
tions, and  field  trips  to  NASA  Centers. 

3.  Other: 

NASA  provides  publications,  films,  speak- 
ers and  tours  to  such  organizations  as  Boy 
Scouts,    National    Association    of    Rocketry, 
JutUor  Engineering  Technical  Society,  etc. 
Evaluation 

A  preUmlnary  report  of  a  survey  of  partici- 
pants In  the  Science  Congresses  and  Science 
Fairs  Indicates  that  about  90  percent  of 
them  were  Infiuenced  In  their  choices  of  ca- 
reers in  scientific  and  technical  fields. 

CARKER   GUniANCE 

NASA  has  developed  special  publications 
on  aerosp(u:e  Jobs  and  careers  at  the  ele- 
mentary. Junior  high,  and  high  schools  lev- 
els. These  are  used  in  responding  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  600  such  inquiries  a  month 
from  students  and  teachers. 

SPACEMOBII.E   PROGRAM 

The  Space  Science  Education  Project,  also 
called  "Spacemoblle,"  provides  lecturers  and 
consultants    for    school    assemblies,    class- 
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rooms,  curriculum  committees,  and  teacher 
workshops  in  aerospace  education. 

In  Calendar  year  1969: 

Total  live  audience -     3.306.410 

Total     live     lecture/demonstra- 

tlons     .  — - -  14-870 

Estimated  TV  audience 20.391,600 

Evaluation 

The  Council  of  State  Science  Supervisors 
reports  that  this  program  affected  the  career 
choices  of  20  percent  of  college  students 
polled:  and  that  45  percent  of  high  school 
and  42  percent  of  college  students  polled  re- 
ported an  increased  use  of  libraries  and 
their  needs  for  space-related  reference 
materials. 

Scheduled  by  the  States,  the  Spacemoblle 
units  are  in  great  demand,  being  booked 
Into  schools  a  year  In  advance.  The  programs 
have  been  reported  by  school  administrators 
as  being  highly  motivational  and  stimulating 
to  students. 

PUBLICATIONS 

NASA  produces  and  distributes  informa- 
tional/educational publications  for  the  gen- 
eral public  and  for  responses  to  teacher- 
student  requests.  They  provide  orientation, 
background  and  knowledge  about  NASA 
projects  such  as  Apollo.  Report  from  Mars, 
Putting  Satellites  to  Work,  Space  Physics 
and  Astronomy,  and  several  others. 

NASA  Facts,  4-  to  8-page  pamphlets  or  wall 
charts  for  classroom  use  and  libraries.  A  spe- 
cial "Science  Series"  Is  directed  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  students.  Others 
are  being  prepared  for  use  In  the  lower 
grades.  Examples  are:  The  Countdown, 
Weightlessness,  Solar  CelU,  Orbits  and  Revo- 
lutions of  Spacecraft. 

Evaluation 
Many  letters  from  teachers  and  students 
indicate    that    these    publications    serve    to 
s:  stlmiUate  Interest  and  motivate  teachers  to 

3-,         keep  abreast  of  developments  in  space  scl- 
*^  ence  and  technology. 

AtJBIO-VISTJAL  MATERIAL 

NASA  develops  and  distributes  16mm 
sound  films  on  NASA  research  programs, 
such  as  Living  in  Space.  Electric  Propulsion, 
A  Look  at  an  Old  Planet,  Men  Encounter 
Mars,  Seeds  of  Discovery,  and  others. 

Film  strips  and  slides  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects such  as  Geology  from  Space,  Space 
Food,  Men  to  the  Moon,  etc. 

Eight  millimeter  film  "loops"  on  single  con- 
cepts for  science  classroom  use. 

Audio  and  video  tapes  and  short  film  clips 
for    educational    television    and    classroom 

use. 

Evaluation 

These  audio-visual  materials  are  In  con- 
tinuous demand  by  schools,  colleges,  and 
educational  TV.  Report  cards  Indicate  they 
are  of  great  mterest  and  educational  value. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  16516,  the  fiscal  year  1971 
NASA  authorization  bill. 

The  single  target  of  the  last  decade  in 
space  wsis  the  manned  lunar  landing. 
We  went  into  space  because  a  Nation 
on  whom  world  leadership  had  developed 
could  not  afford  to  mount  a  second  rate, 
second  best  effort.  Our  achievements 
have  been  spectacular  and  the  payoffs, 
many  of  them  unpredictable  a  decade 
ago,  have  been  enormous. 

Now  we  must  chart  a  new  course  for 
the  next  decade  in  space. 

In  the  seventies,  we  will  have  a  new 
approach  to  our  space  program.  We  have 
no  specific  and  fixed  goal  In  this  decade 
as  we  had  in  the  last;  the  moon  landing 
has  been  made — the  overall  goal  of  the 
sixties  has  been  realized;  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  seventies  will  be  no  less  real. 


but  certainly  they  will  be  less  glamorous, 
and  less  spectacular. 

Our  country  entering  the  seventies  is 
certainly  a  different  country  from  the 
America  that  entered  the  sixties.  We  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  about  a  new  set  of  national 
priorities.  We  certainly  cannot  properly 
afford  to  neglect  our  domestic  priorities. 
I  certainly  do  not  suggest  that  we  can  or 
that  we  should.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish 
to  defend  the  space  program.  I  suggest 
that  we  can  meet  our  domestic  priorities 
and  go  ahead  with  a  bold  and  ambitious 
space  program  simultaneously.  In  our 
haste  to  reorder  priorities  and  to  put  our 
domestic  house  in  order,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  neglect  the  space  program. 
Frankly,  I  never  thought  that  we  would 
have  to  defend  the  space  program;   I 
never  thought  there  would  be  detractors 
of    the   space    program.    Almost    alone 
among  Federal  programs  in  the  past, 
space  was  an  area  that  received  almost 
unanimous,    bipartisan    support.    That 
happy  day  has  gone.  I  should  say  that  I 
understand  and  appreciate  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  his  desire  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures for  the  space  program.  While  I  dis- 
agree with  him,  I  respect  the  sincerity  of 
his  position  and  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  my  colleague  in  any  way. 

At  the  same  time.  I  must  point  out 
that  any  cut  in  the  already  austere 
NASA  authorization  at  this  time  would 
be.  in  my  judgment,  a  terrible  mistake. 
Mr.  President,  I  was  greatly  encour- 
aged when  the  report  of  the  President's 
Space  Task  Group  was  released  last  fall. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  introduction  to 
that  report; 

The  Space  Task  Group  in  Its  study  of  fu- 
ttire  directions  in  space,  with  recognition  of 
the  many  achievements  culminating  In  the 
successful  flight  of  Apollo  11,  views  these 
achievements  as  only  a  beginning  to  the 
long-term  exploration  and  use  of  space  by 
man.  We  see  a  major  role  lor  this  Nation 
m  proceeding  from  the  Initial  opening  of  this 
frontier  to  Its  exploitation  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  and  ultimately  to  the  opening 
of  new  regions  of  space  to  access  by  man. 

I  further  quote  from  the  conclusions: 
The  landing  on  the  moon  has  captured 
the  Imagination  of  the  world.  It  is  now  abun- 
dantly clear  to  the  man  In  the  street,  as 
well  as  to  the  political  leaders  of  the  world, 
that  mankind  now  has  at  his  service  a  new 
technological  capability,  an  Important  char- 
acteristic of  wbl<*  ^  ****  1*^  applicability 
transcends  national  boundaries.  If  we  re- 
tain the  Identification  of  the  world  with  our 
space  program,  we  have  an  opportunity  for 
significant  political  effects  on  nations  and 
peoples  and  on  their  relationships  to  each 
other,  which  In  the  long  run  may  be  quite 
profound. 

The  Space  Task  Group  Report  con- 
tained options  I.  n,  and  HI,  which  could 
be  conducted  under  varying  degrees  of 
funding  restraints. 

NASA's  original  recommendation  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  provided  for 
implementation  of  Program  Option  n. 
The  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1971 
requested  for  this  purpose  was  about 
$4.5  billion.  This  was  not  what  NASA 
wanted,  but  in  their  words  was  "an  op- 
timum balance"  a  compromise  between 
technical  progress  possible  and  the  Gov- 
ernmentwide  fiscal  constraints. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved 


only  $3.3  billion,  which  is  now  in  the  bill 
before  us  for  consideration.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  is  over  $1.6  billion  less  than  the 
amount  considered  necessary  by  NASA 
to  meet  the  Space  Task  Groups  recom- 
mendations and  to  maintain  a  viable  for- 
ward-looking space  prograun.  I  would 
have  preferred  the  $4.5  billion  figure;  I 
think  we  can  only  reduce  that  figure  at 
the  risk  of  killing  the  program. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
heavy  reductions  that  have  already  been 
made  in  the  Manned  Space  Fight  pro- 
gram. To  support  option  n  contained  in 
the  President's  Space  Task  Group  study, 
a  requirement  for  $2.1  billion  for  Manned 
Space  Flight  activities  in  fiscal  year  1971 
was  submitted  by  NASA  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  During  the  budget  review 
process,  the  Manned  Space  Flight  level  of 
effort  was  reduced  to  $1.4  billion,  a  re- 
duction of  $635  million.  At  this  reduced 
level,  huge  gaps  in  the  marmed  space 
fiight  level  of  operations  wiU  occur.  The 
Apollo  20  mission  will  be  cancelled;  the 
Apollo  Applications  program — Skylab — 
will  be  delayed  by  6  months  to  late  1972; 
the  Apollo  18  and  19  limar  missions  will 
be  delayed  until  1974.  The  limited  budget 
htis  caused  the  launch  schedule  to  be 
stretched  out  to  a  maximiun  of  two  per 
year  with  only  one  flight  in  1972,  and 
none  in  1973. 

We  are  already  witnessing  the  dis- 
mantling of  one  of  the  greatest  tech- 
nological capabilities  ever  drawn  to- 
gether in  the  history  of  man.  Austerity 
measures  levied  against  the  space  pro- 
gram these  past  two  years  are  forcing 
the  disbanding  of  the  tremendous  aero- 
space team  built  up  during  the  sixties 
and  the  closing  of  some  of  our  finest  lab- 
oratories and  contrtictor-operated  fa- 
cilities. 

Already  our  aerospace  team — industry, 
civil  service,  and  universities — has  dwin- 
dled from  420,000  people  3  3^ars  ago.  to 
190.000  today.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1971  the  number  of  people  engaged  in 
space  activities  will  drop  to  an  estimated 
144,000.  The  Electronics  Research  Center 
at  Cambridge,  Mass..  is  in  the  process  of 
being  closed;  the  Mississippi  Test  Facil- 
ity will  be  placed  in  a  mothball  status  in 
December  of  this  year;  the  Michoud  As- 
sembly Facility  in  New  Orlesins  will  re- 
vert to  a  standby  status  early  next  year; 
the  White  Sands  Test  Facility  will  be 
closed  in  June  of  next  year. 

Many  of  our  other  contractor  operated 
plants  are  rapidly  phasing  down.  We 
recognize  that  these  slow  downs  are  caus- 
ing serious  economic  problems  in  those 
regions  of  the  Nation  affected— that  that 
is  not  the  most  important  considera- 
tion—vital as  it  is  to  the  people  and  the 
State  involved:  more  important  in  my 
opinion  is  the  long  nm  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  NASA  authorization  before  us 
today  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  since  1962. 
NASA  is  the  only  Federal  agency  which 
has  had  a  continually  decreasing  budget 
in  recent  years. 

We  tend  to  overlook  that  in  the  last  10 
years,  while  defense  spending  has  gone 
up  by  about  73  percent,  domestic  social 
program  spending  has  increased  222  per- 
cent, that  the  space  program  has  declined 
by  about  40  percent  overall. 
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AS  Dr.  Thomas  Paine.  NA^  Admln^- 
trator  said  In  his  testimonyi  before  the 
gtmL  AeronauUcal  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee: 

without  repeating  the  obvlolua  fact  that 
in^^  NAsTs  dollars  are  spent  on  earth 
S?%>y  to  theae  question.  »fi  th»t  we  are 
«,ttinff  more  than  our  money '4  worth.  We 
m^  or^^or^  in  both  tl^e  space  pro- 

e^t^«.  we  have  ^^^V^rch^S^m 

^^^  £^"wrha%:irrinTt^ 

r^I^U.-^ere^4^^^^^ 
wV  are  doing  too  much  In  8|>ace.  w^^h  »o 

It  can  meet  •»"  ™  America's      space 

our      other      challenges-      ~^»^ rt«.~M» 

^levemenu  surely  I'^f  «'^-  ?°Jl  ^"J^i^^e 
SSt  hope,  our  abUlty.  and  our  ^"°^^J'«^ 
toface^d  overcome  new  and|  chronic  earth 

problems. 

Our  soace  effort  over  tha  decade  past 
hiS^tThL  NaUon  less  tjan  one-ha^ 
nfi  oercent  of  our  gross  nf  tional  prod- 
uct S  retSn  it  has  made  I  major  con- 
Sution  to  the  growth  of  fur  gmss  na- 
uonal  product— I  think  that  point  is 
Sf  evideS^but  let  me  amplify  on  it.  one 
wayTmeasure  this  conttibution  is^ 
STrJpare  the  growth  In  ^at^"^^  Jf  ^^ 
and  producUvity  since  19$»-when  we 
launched  our  space  effort,    j  »,„„-i 

The  Stal  of  the  annual  iross  national 
producrover  the  past  12  yelrs  wa^  about 
W^illion  dollars.  Of  thisjamoimt  $2^4 
JAlUon  was  real  growth  jver  ^^^^ 
level  Responsible  econonlists  estimate 
that  appTMimately  50  percent  of  tWs 
SSwtti  «n  be  attributed  to  the  stimulus 
SHTew  ^nological  knowledge  from  re- 
S^lSd  development  investment^ 
?JSy-ftve  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
SStures  on  research  and  develop- 
ment was  carried  out  unier  our  spa^ 
program.  That  knowledgj  comes  from 

''^e'current  high  lever  of  UB.  tech- 
noloS  would  be  substontially  lower  wltto- 
oSt  the  technological  transfer  and 
growth  throughout  the  major  UB.  mdus- 

frielwhich  in  no  ^f^^f'^^,1^'^^''. 
from  advances  required;  \n  every  teen 
ricS  discipline  in  order  Jto  get  to  the 
mSTn.^exceUent  exam^e^  the  w^ 
growth  in  the  U.S.  computer  in^Vftry 
wWch  does  about  $8  billion  worth  of 
jSiess  a  year,  and  pats  the  Wghest 
avenige  wages  of  any  U^.  industry^ 

Let  me  point  to  the  aert-space  Indus- 
tryitself:  although  it  di<l  not  exist  as 
such  15  years  ago  it  is  now  Americas 
largest  manufacturing  industij-  It  was 
SvT  of  the  greatest  P«>d^«"  °' ^^^^ 
wealth.  It  employs  over  a  i  million  people 
IS^Sys  them  more  thai  114  billion  in 
annuTl  wages.  This  growth,  this  devdop- 
ment.  this  wealth  would  not  have  been 
Dossible  without  substantial  national  in- 
VMttment  in  the  past.  It  cannot  continue 
unless  we  are  prepared  tf  keep  that  in- 
vestment up  at  a  realisU^  level  Into  the 
future. 
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Mr  President.  I  am  not  going  to  caU- 
log  the  byproducts  of  our  space  pro- 
gram—we know  them:  weather  predic- 
tions, medicine,  oceanography,  pollution 
control,  transportation,  communlca- 
Uons.  educaUon.  and  pure  science.  As  I 
say.  we  know  them.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
debt  we  owe  to  space .  i 

As  I  said  before,  the  space  pfqgram 
means  more  than  simply  hardware,  space 
vehicles,  and  lunar  landings.  We  can- 
not accurately  esUmate  the  advantages 
it  has  brought  to  our  country  in  esteem, 
in  respect  and  for  our  abiUties,  oiir  in- 
stitutions, our  determination,  and  our 
technological  precision. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  express  in  dollars 
the  human  value  of  new  horizons  that 
have  resulted  from  the  space  program  s 
demonstration  that  free  men  of  com- 
petence and  good  wlU  can  work  together 
within  our  insUtuUons  to  achieve  almost 
impossible  goals. 

I  beUeve  space  programs  will  conUnue 
to  act  as  a  spur  to  other  parts  of  our 
society.  NASA  has  shown  how  to  create 
a  uniquely  American  blend  of  govern- 
mental, industrial,  and  academic  re- 
search competence  and  achievement. 

I  know  that  many  people  who  are  now 
urging  cuts  m  our  national  space  pro- 
gram say  that  funds  formerly  devoted 
to  the  space  program  can  better  be  used 
to  meet  our  social  needs.  I  suggest  Uiat 
our  space  program  does  much  more  than 
launch  space  vehicles.  It  aids  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  our  pressing  problems 
We  need  improved  communications  at 
a  lower  cost.  The  space  program  helps  in 
that. 

We  need  to  unprove  our  ability  to 
manage  our  natural  resources,  to  train 
and  reward  our  talented  scientists  and 
technicians  to  develop  procedures  for 
complex  governmental  programs.  Our 
space  program  contributes  every  day. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
progress  as  a  nation,  we  must  remain  In 
the  forefront  of  technological  develop- 
ment Since  the  beginning  of  the  indus- 
trial revoluUon.  our  Nation  has  devoted 
Its  competiUve  advantage  through 
technology  to  maintain  its  world  posi- 
tion in  the  marketplace.  Both  in  aero- 
nautics and  space  flight  development. 
NASA  is  contributing  to  this  advance  of 
technology  ConsequenUy,  this  Imposes 
one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for 
continuing  to  support  an  aggressive  na- 
tional space  program. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
frequenUy  hear  the  aUegaUon  that  the 
public  is  not  interested  in  the  space  pro- 
gram This  charge  carries  the  implication 
that  this  so-called  lack  of  interest  trans- 
lates Itself  into  a  lack  of  support. 

The  facts  are  quite  otherwise.  The 
general  public's  interest  in  the  U.S.  space 
program  Is  very  high— almost  incalcu- 
lable Measurements  cannot  be  precise,  of 
course.  But  there  are  some  measure- 
ments of  public  interest  which  leave  litUe 
doubt  that  the  interest  is  as  great  as 
there  has  been  in  any  single  effort  in 
American  history. 

Last  summer  more  Americans — and. 
indeed,  more  people  throughout  the 
worid— foUowed  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing than  any  event  in  history.  The 
worldwide  figure  reaches  almost  1  billion 


who  heard  or  saw  the  event  itself  through 
a  worldwide  satellite  communication  net- 
work A  large  percentage  read  something 
about  it,  or  heard  a  speaker,  or  saw  an 
exhibit,  or  purchased  something — a 
stamp,  a  book,  a  recording — about  it. 

Interest  today  is  at  Its  highest  peak  in 
the  11-year  history  of  the  space  program. 
At  my  request.  NASA  supplied  me  with 
the  following  Information.  The  flgiires 
are  for  calendar  year  1969,  but  the  trend 
in  January.  February,  and  March  is 
higher  than  the  highest  months  of  last 

year. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  the 
Apollo  program  has  created  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest,  the  total  public  re- 
action appears  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  Apollo  program  and  a  com- 
bination of  all  other  programs — an  al- 
most even  50/50  split. 


Public  mail 

a.  In  calendar  1089,  general  inqulr- 
lee.  numbered 485,300 

b.  Mall  directed  to  the  Astronauts 
numbered  an  additional 483,630 

Total  public  Inquiry  mall.-      968.830 

c.  In  (a)  above,  maU  from  the  edu- 
cational community  (students 
and  teachers)    was 

d.  In  (a)  above.  m*U  from  foreign 
sources  was 

Publications 
In  response  to  requests  during  CY 
1968,  NASA  distributed  free  pub- 
lications totalling  about 6 

Incomplete  reports  on  63  titles  of 
NASA  publications  (42  non- 
Apollo)  show  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  OPO.  has 

sold  copies  totaUlng  over 

In  little  more  than  six  months 
since  NASA  picture  sets  have 
become  available,  Sup  Docs  has 

sold  more  than 

And  has  now  printed  for  sale  more 

than ^• 

Exhibits 
In  Washington  alone  during  CY 
1969.  exhibit  requests  toUlled.. 
Requesu    during    the    first    two 

months  of  CY  1970  totalled 

During  1969,  NASA  was  able  to  flU 
exhibit   requests   numbering... 
Exhibits  were  viewed  by  million.. 
In  May  1969.  the  NASA  exhibit  at 
the  Paris  Air  Salon  drew  an  au- 
dience of  approximately 

For  Bxpo  '70  at  Osaka,  the  U.S. 

Pavilion  which  features  a  Space 

and  Lunar  Rock  exhibit  Is  ex- 

nected  to  be  seen  by  at  least 

million.. 

Request    for    displays    of    Lunar 

Samples    exceed 

Motion  pictures 
In  CY  1969.  NASA  tlUes  In  circu- 
lation   for    general    pubUc    use 

was  -. - 

The    ntimber    of    separate    prints 

loaned    was 

Audience  for  these,  excluding  TV, 

was  estimated  at  million. — 

Apollo  films  sold  through  the  Na- 
tional Archives  have  exceeded.. 
TelevUlon  stations  requested  and 
were  furnished  prints  totalling. 
Which  were  viewed  by  an  audi- 
ence   of mllUon— 

Educational  audience  toUlled 

million.. 

In  showings  of  NASA  films  num- 
bering    


20S. 100 
68.000 

000,000 

500,000 

600.000 
000,000 

619 

120 

683 
37.6 

600.000 

15 
1.000 

76 

84.231 

9.8 

1.600 

7,711 

348.6 

6.6 

61,622 
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Iff 


3,049 


629 


6,000 
613 


Speakers 
In  calendar  year  1969.  the  number 
of  speeches  delivered  by  NASA 
personnel       to       non-technical 

groups  was o«k  noo 

The  audience  for  these  was 266,  ow 

Speech  requests  received  in  Wash- 
ington numbered 

In  1969.  Astronaut  appearances  re- 
quests  exceeded 

The  number  of  Astronaut  appear- 
ances was 

Two  crews  have  made  round-the-world  vis- 
Its  covering  a  total  of  42  different  countries, 
Guam  and  the  Canary  Islands  (some  twice). 
Visitor* 

Visitors  to  NASA  faculties  1^  CY  „  ^^  .^ 

1969  numbered  over. 2.  BOO.ow 

Of    this    number,    foreigners    ac- 

counted  for  about 12,ooo 

Because  of  public  demand,  NASA  is  set- 
ting up  visitor  faculties  and  programed  tours 
where  they  have  not  existed  until  now.  such 
as  Langley  Research  Center,  and  to  improve 
or  enlarge  faculties  at  other  Centers,  such  as 
Ooddard. 

And  what  about  the  news  media?  Do 
the  press,  radio,  and  television  have  an 
interest  in  the  space  program?  The  facts 
are  overwhelming.  Pew  stories  in  our 
Nation's  history  have  been  so  thoroughly, 
accurately  and  well  covered.  Here  again. 
I  have  some  NASA  stetistics  that  indicate 
the  scope  of  interest  by  the  news  media: 

NASA  received  by  maU  or  telephone  In  CY 
69  112  643  inquiries  for  story  Information, 
interviews,  etc..  not  Including  queries  during 
the  launch  activities. 

Bona  fide  news  accredlUtlon  for  Apollo 
launches: 


subjects  NASA  feels  important  to  dis- 
seminate. 
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made  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 

and  Monopoly.  I  ask  unanimous  con«nt 

that  the  report  be  printed,  together  with 

•Television:  the  individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 

Total  U5.  stations  on-the-air- ----  MO     Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). ^^^ 

Total  subscribers  to  NASA's  Aeronautic*  PRESIDINO     OFFICER      (Mr. 

and  space  report  (monthly.  4%  min-  EACLrroi.) .  The  report  wlU  be  received 

utes)    

This  monthly  report,  a  TV  newsreel.  Is  seen 
in  one  or  more  of  the  top  50  U.S.-TV  markets 
(by  number  of  TV  households)  covering  all 

Television  stations  showed  (in  CY  69)  a 
total  of  7  710  28-mlnute  NASA  films  covering 
all  aspects  of  the  program.  Audience  report 
estimates.  347  mlUion. 


and  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 


FAILED 


6.600 
3,200 


Reports"— Monthly,    14% 
Space    Notee"— Qtr.    10    one-mln. 
Features' ' — Pre-manned 


one 


Apollo 


Total 


Fortitn 


Foreign 
countriM 


7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


646 
1.500 
1,403 
1.619 
3.497 
2.262 


26 
200 

63 
230 
812 
388 


11 
24 
13 
25 
56 
53 


•Radio: 

Total  U.S.  stations  on-the-alr 

Total    sulascribers    to    one    or    more 

NASA  periodic  programs 

"The  Space  Story"— Weekly.  4%  mln. 

"NASA    Special    " -»-■•— »#««tiiiv 

min. 

"NASA 
spots. 

"Audio       News 
launch  interviews. 

NASA  subscribers  include  at  least 
station  to  each  of  the  top  50  radio  markets, 
all  SO-states.  Puerto  Rico,  Virgto  Islands 
Armed  Forces  Network.  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Free  Europe. 

•Newspapers: 
ToUl  US.  English  Language  dailies...  1.  972 

Combined  circulation  (mllUon) ei 

•Space  Sheet"  subscribers 9&* 

"Space  Sheet"  circulation  (mllUon) .—     41.6 
"Space  Sheet"  is  a  featvu-e  page  publUhed 
every  other  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr   MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 


THE     GAMBLE     HAS 
Mr   HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Cam- 
bodian gamble,  which  I  have  opposed, 
has  failed  to  this  most  important  ex- 

Our  Nation  is  more  divided  than  be- 

Four  Kent  State  students  are  dead. 

The  first  was  certainly  predictable,  and 
while  we  could  not  have  guessed  the 
place,  we  might  have  predicted  the  sec- 

°^Any  possible  military  gains  from  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia,  tentative  at  best 
when  considered  in  isolation,  are  m^- 
ingless  when  measured  against  these 
clear,  predictable  and  present  losses. 

Congress  should  act  to  make  certain 
the  President  winds  down  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  The  first  step  is 
to  get  out  of  Cambodia  now,  and  then 
speed  up  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. *  n      ^ 

At  stake  is  not  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  military  plan,  but  the  success  or 
faUure  of  the  experiment  caUed  the 
United  States. 

Regardless  of  its  military  might,  a  free 
nation  cannot  long  exist  so  deeply  di- 

vldccl 

Regardless  of  its  mllitory  might,  a  free 
government  cannot  govern  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

That  was  the  basis  for  the  start  or 
the  experiment,  and  to  alter  that  basis 


to  observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with-     ^^^^  ^  ^  drastically  alter  the  nature 
out  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


U.S.  space  program  and  the  mass  media 

•News  film— the  television  networks  and 

local  stations  received  the  following  footage 

on  these  major  launches: 

Average 

Previous  manned  launches 16.  000  ft. 

Apollo   7 18.W0    t. 

Apollo  8 21.238  n. 

Apollo  9. —  -  ^-  1"  Vl' 

A^llO   10 -  23.186  ft. 

Apollo   11 --—  3*.  081  5»- 

Apollo   12 28, 117  It. 

•StlU  photoe: 

Print  distribution  agencywide 

1969: 

News  photos  released ,.!'„„ 

Prtots  distributed-.. 1,167,669 

NASA  also  provides  four  major  feature 
services.  These  services  were  developed  as 
the  result  of  requests  from  media  asking 


objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll.  ,    ^     _ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  event 


of  the  experiment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 


very  much. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  the  views  he  has  Just  so 
eloquently  stated. 


NASA  AUTHORIZATIONS,  1971 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  16516)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  Uie  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admmistration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 

^ ,  ,       Hnn  of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 

tiiat  we  are  still  under  the  Pastorerule     ™°nSSnt.  and  for  oUier  pur- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for    ffram  maii»« 

3  minutes  on  smother  matter.  poew-  /^jatmuxm  wo.  •« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  mONDALE   Mr.  President,  I  call 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^  amendment  No.  612.  and  ask 

^^^^  ^^_ — ^— — ^ unanimous  consent  that  its  reading  be 

for  future  material  as  opposed  to  news     qRDER  FOR  PRINTING  ANTITRUST     dispensed  with^  r^vmrKR  Without 
material-and  are  clearly  labeled  as  such.     "  ^^^  MONOPOLY  SUBCOMMTTip        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
The  requestor  receives  a  service  and  Is        ACnVITIBS   REPORT   FOR   1969— 
periodically  taken  off  the  list  unless  he        repORT     OF     A^COMMITTEE-- 
.._...                        INDIVIDUAL     VIEWS 


tells  NASA  he  desires  to  continue. 

In  calendar  year  1969,  approximately 
55  percent  of  the  feature  material  related 
to  ApoUo.  and  the  rest  reported  on  other 
aspects  of  the  space  program. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  8iu>- 
scriber  is  told  that  these  materials  are 
not  news,  but  comprise  a  selecticm  of 


(S.     KEPT. 

NO.   91-841) 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  40,  91st  Congress,  first 
session,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  submit  a  report  «itltt«i  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Activities,   i»oj». 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MoiTOALBS  amendment  Is  as  tol- 

lows* 

on  pue  11,  Une  U,  UiMrt  the  foUowtog: 
"Strike   ••618,200.000'   and   Insert   in   Ueu 

thereof  '•406.200,000'.- 
Mr     MONDALE.    This    amendment 

would  strike  $110  million  of  »utboriJ 

from  the  pending  authorisation  bill  for 
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the  space  program,  deletiig  such  funds 
from  the  amount  designated  for  the  de- 
sign and  definition  of  the  space  shuttle 
station.  It  would  reduce  ihe  line  item 
described  as  "Space  Flight  Operations" 
from  $515,200,000  to  $405.^00.000. 

Mr.  President,  this  item  Appears  to  be 
a  fairly  Innocent  one.  buti  it  really  in- 
volves a  fundamental  and  profound  de- 
cision about  the  future  diiection  of  the 
manned  space  flight  program  in  the  post- 
Apollo  era.  This  is,  In  fact,  the  next 
moon-type  program.  It  could  cost  the 
same  as  the  flights  to  the  moon.  It  could 
cost  more:  it  might  cost  I  less.  No  one 
knows.  The  Space  Agency  estimates  that 
it  would  cost  $14  billion  to|  complete  the 
planned  shuttle  and  spaed  station  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  begvm  by  this  in- 
nocent $110  million  authorization. 

There  Is  no  question  but  [that  this  is  a 
fundamental,  basic  decisiori  which  is  now 
being  made  by  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. It  is  so  fundamental  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  hlstorv  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Spaca  Committee, 
there  was  a  basic  fight  witlhin  the  com- 
mittee— led  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota.  Eiepresentative 
Karth — to  strike  $190  million  for  this 
program  out  of  the  House  authorization 
on  this  same  proposal.        [ 

That  amendment  to  strilae  those  funds 
w£is  rejected  by  a  tie  vote  bf  53  to  53.  I 
think  this  vote  expresses  oie  deep  con- 
cern found  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  House  Space  Commit- 
tee— and  which  I  hope  Isj  also  present 
In  the  Senate — and  expi^essed  widely 
throughout  this  country  abcut  the  future 
of  the  space  program  and  the  relevance 
of  these  gigantic  spending!  programs  to 
the  health  of  the  Ainerlcan  economy. 

If  the  Space  Agency  is  able  to  proceed 
as  planned  with  this  spac^  shuttle  sys- 
tem, they  will  spend  at  lea^t  $14  billion, 
and  I  expect  far  more;  and  they  would 
expect,  by  the  year  1979.]  to  build  the 
space  program  from  an  aniiual  spending 
level  of  about  $3.5  billion  to  a  spending 
level  of  $6.8  billion,  thus  naarly  doubling 
the  size  of  this  Nation's  soace  program. 

F^irthermore,  Instead  of  increasing  the 
proportion  of  the  space  budget  in  the 
area  of  unmanned  instrumented  flight, 
which  is  safer  and  less  expensive  and 
which  many  scientists  believe  to  have 
the  highest  scientific  yield,  the  ratio  of 
space  budget  applied  to  manned  flight  as 
distinguished  from  tmmaimed  instru- 
ment flight  would  shift  dramatically; 
and  some  believe  that  by  1979,  75  per- 
cent of  the  space  budget  would  be  in  the 
manned  space  program — the  very  area 
where  the  scientists  of  thi^  country  feel 
the  biggest  waste  and  the  Jireatest  risks 
exist.  j 

There  are  two  basic  as^iects  of  this 
space  shuttle/station  project.  The  first 
is  to  develop  a  chemicalljj  fueled  two- 
stage  reusable  shuttle,  which  will  operate 
between  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  low 
earth  orbit.  The  second  ^  to  develop 
a  space  station  module  as  a  permanent 
structure  in  orbit  designed  initially  for 
the  support  of  six  to  12  oc<?upantB;  ulti- 
mately, NASA  hopes  to  erect  a  space  base 
by  joining  together  these  tpace  station 
modules,  and  this  base  will  be  capable  of 
supporting  between  50  an4  100  men  In 
earth  orbit. 


The  $110  million  proposed  for  this 
project  in  the  Senate  bill — and  the  $190 
million  already  approved  by  the  House — 
is  for  preliminary  design  of  both  the 
shuttle  and  the  station.  This  hardware 
development  phase  thus  constitutes  the 
first  major  step  toward  the  development 
of  the  shuttle  and  station.  Indeed,  the 
fiscal  year  1971  NASA  authorization 
marks  the  emergence  of  the  space  shut- 
tle/station as  a  clearly  defined  project 
for  congressional  approval. 

In  leading  the  fight  against  the  space 
shuttle/station  in  the  House.  Congress- 
man Joseph  Karth  of  Minnesota — 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  space  program — pointed 
out  that  the  decision  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve this  project  constitutes  a  crucial 
turning  point  in  the  U.S.  space  program. 
For  the  space  shuttle/station  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  phase  of  the  manned 
space  program,  a  phase  much  larger  In 
scope  than  the  Apollo  moon-landing  pro- 
gram. 

The  significance  of  this  project  for  the 
future  of  the  space  program  is  best  de- 
scribed by  the  House  committee  reiport 
which  states: 

During  the  last  half  of  this  decade,  this 
country  will  conunence  a  new  epoch  In 
manned  space  flight. 

The  report  makes  other  statements 
along  the  same  line. 

The  basic  issue  before  us.  then,  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  fund  a  new  epoch  in  marmed  space 
flight.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority 
of  our  citizens  are  willing  to  support  a 
massive  new  effort  in  space  at  this  time. 
Fiu-thermore.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  sufBcient  justification  for  proceeding 
with  the  development  of  the  space  shut- 
tle station  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Such  justification  Is  imperative  in 
light  of  the  high  cost  of  this  project.  The 
$110  million  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee — and  the  $190  million  ap- 
proved by  the  House — may  not  seem  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  money  to  a  nation 
long  accustomed  to  multi-billion-dollar 
military  and  space  programs.  But  this 
money  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  proj- 
ect's ultimate  cost. 

NASA's  preliminary  cost  estimates  for 
development  of  the  space  shuttle/station 
total  almost  $14  billion.  However.  NASA 
officials  readily  concede  that  these  pre- 
liminary estimates  are  unreliable.  In- 
deed, as  Congressman  Karth  notes,  pre- 
liminary cost  estimates  in  the  space  field 
are  uniformly  low.  often  only  a  fraction 
of  ultimate  cost.  It  is  quite  likely,  there- 
fore, that  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect will  greatly  exceed  $14  billion. 

For  this  reason  alone.  I  believe  it  would 
be  unconscionable  to  embark  on  a  project 
of  such  staggering  cost  when  many  of 
our  citizens  are  malnourished,  when  our 
rivers  and  lakes  are  polluted,  and  when 
our  cities  and  rural  areas  are  decaying. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  $110  million 
mean?  Some  say  it  does  not  mean  much, 
not  enough  to  stop  infiation  or  to  balance 
the  budget  or  to  reduce  taxes.  But  what 
else  could  we  do  with  $110  million? 

Congress  has  been  rapidly  increasing 
funds  for  cleaning  up  our  polluted  wa- 
ters, but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  air 


pollution  is  a  real  threat  to  the  health 
and  survival  of  our  citizenry.  Yet,  the 
administration  has  budgeted  only  $104 
million  in  fiscal  1971  to  clean  up  the  air 
on  which  our  lives  depend. 

Can  it  really  be  argued  that  it  Is  worth 
more  to  spend  $110  million  to  start  a 
$14  billion  minimum  cost  program  for 
a  space  shuttle  than  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  air  that  Is  choking  us  in 
this  Nation?  But  that  is  what  the  two 
budget  allocations  involve. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  we  appropriated 
$84  million  for  the  special  milk  program. 
That  is  to  provide  nutritious  half-pints 
of  milk  to  the  schoolchildren  of  this 
country  to  contribute  to  their  health  and 
their  nutrition.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed that  we  terminate  this  program, 
eliminate  it,  in  order  to  save  the  $84 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  he  supports 
$110  million  for  a  space  shuttle  station. 

What  are  our  values?  What  do  we 
think  is  more  important?  The  adminis- 
tration tells  us  that  we  can  afford  only 
S380  million  for  the  Nation's  Headstart 
program.  This  figure  will  not  provide  us 
in  1971  with  the  same  program  that  was 
provided  in  1970. 

One  of  the  most  effective  programs  in 
our  country  is  the  OEO  legal  services 
program,  for  which  we  can  only  spend 
$55  milUon — half  of  what  we  propose  to 
spend  for  designing  the  space  shuttle 
station  program. 

We  have  had  to  turn  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  brightest  young  people 
away  from  college  and  away  from  voca- 
tional schools  because  we  cannot  afford 
the  student  assistance  programs,  the 
educational  opportunity  grants,  and  the 
rest.  We  have  had  to  slow  down  on 
Headstart  programs.  We  have  had  to 
say  "no"  to  early  childhood  programs. 
We  have  had  to  say  "no"  to  health  pro- 
grams, health  research,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Running  all  through  these  human  pro- 
grams, we  have  been  saving  $50  million 
here  and  $100  million  here  because  we 
say  we  cannot  afford  it.  Yet,  we  come  up 
with  a  program  for  $110  million  which, 
in  my  opinion,  does  not  approach  the 
importance  to  the  health  and  quality  of 
American  society  of  the  other  efforts 
that  many  are  opposing. 

NASA  attempts  to  minimize  this  enor- 
mous cost  by  arguing  that  the  space 
shuttle  could  reduce  the  cost  per  pound 
of  c>ayload  in  orbit  by  a  factor  of  10. 
According  to  a  House  supporter  of  this 
project: 

Instead  of  paying  between  $500  and  1 1.500 
a  pound  to  get  an  object  in  space,  we  will 
hopefully  be  paying  lees  than  (50  a  pound 
by  us«  of  this  Space  Shuttle. 

But  this  reasoning  overlooks  the  facts 
that  it  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  to  de- 
velop the  space  shuttle.  Once  develi^Jed, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  shuttle 
will  cost  hundreds  of  millions  to  procure, 
whereas  the  launch  vehicles  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  space  shuttle — Delta 
Titan — cost  from  $3.5  million  to  $20  mil- 
lion for  each  vehicle.  Given  these  ex- 
tremely high  development  and  procure- 
ment costs,  the  alleged  "savings"  by  the 
use  of  this  shuttle  will  occur  only  if  the 
scope  of  US.  spftce  activities  is  greatly 
expanded  In  future  years. 
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Thus.  NASA  officials  have  testified  that 
they  anticipate  a  minimum  of  30  flights 
per  year  by  NASA  and  an  equivalent 
number  in  support  of  DOD  programs. 

Representative  Karth,  in  the  House 
debate,  set  forth  very  clearly  the  mis- 
leading characteristics  of  the  argument 
that  there  are  savings  built  into  ihe  con- 
struction of  the  space  shuttle  program, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

During  the  entire  decade  of  the  sixties. 
NASA  exceeded  30  launches  per  year  only 
once — 36  in  1966 — Including  Scouts  and  Sat- 
urn V'a  which  are  not  to  be  replaced  by  the 
space  shuttle.  Assuming  the  space  shuttle's 
payload  capacity  (of  placing  60.000  pounds 
In  orbit)  would  be  fully  utilized  on  each  of 
the  projected  60  yearly  fllghta,  this  adds  up 
to  3  million  pounds  of  payload  launched  Into 
orbit  each  year. 

How  do  3  million  pounds  of  payload  In 
orbit  compare  with  the  space  program  of  the 
past?  In  terms  of  cumulative  payload 
latinched.  1969  was  NASA's  biggest  year  with 
442,358  pounds,  over  97  percent  of  which  was 
attributed  to  the  four  Apollo  flights. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Like  Representative 
Karth.  I  question  whether  the  United 
States  can  afford  such  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram and  whether  the  American  tax- 
payer would  be  willing  to  support  it. 
Rather  than  testing  the  taxpayer's  en- 
durance, we  should  follow  the  course 
recommended  by  seven  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics— that  is,  cost  effectiveness — 
studies  should  be  conducted  comparing 
the  operation  of  the  space  shuttle  with 
the  continued  use  of  existing  expendable 
laimch  vehicles  before  sizable  amounts 
of  money  are  applied  to  the  shuttle  de- 
velopment project. 

Aside  from  the  potential  cost  of  both 
the  shuttle  and  station,  there  are  other 
reasons  for  opposing  this  project. 

To  begin  with,  the  feasibility  of  a  space 
shuttle/station  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. NASA  acknowledges  that  design 
and  development  of  the  space  shuttle 
represents  a  new  and  formidable  tech- 
nical challenge,  which  will  require  maxl- 
mimi  iimovation  on  the  part  of  the  aero- 
space industry.  Congressman  Karth 
pointed  out  that  before  the  space  shuttle 
can  become  a  reality,  many  difficult  tech- 
nological advances  must  occur  in  such 
areas  as  configuration  and  aerodynamics, 
heat  protection,  guidance  and  control, 
and  propulsion.  As  a  result  of  these  tech- 
nical complexities,  a  recent  Issue  of  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  notes 
that^ 

There  has  developed  within  NASA  a  schism 
"In  approach  to  design — In  size,  configuration 
and  operational  requirements. 

The  argument  that  these  technologi- 
cal problems  should  be  resolved  prior  to 
design  and  development  of  the  space 
shuttle/station  is  a  persuasive  one. 

There  is  another  reason  for  question- 
ing the  development  of  this  project  in 
ftscal  year  1971.  At  this  point,  we  simply 
do  not  know  the  feasibility  of  long- 
termed  maimed  operations  in  a  space  en- 
vironment. Yet,  the  development  of  the 
space  station  is  based  on  the  assumption 


that  man  will  be  able  to  function  effec- 
tively in  such  an  environment  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

The  Apollo  applications  missions, 
which  will  begin  in  1972,  constitute  an 
effort  to  determine  man's  effectiveness 
in  space.  Under  this  program,  a  Saturn 
workshop — or  "Sky  Lab" — will  be  placed 
into  earth  orbit,  and  each  of  three 
marmed  missions  will  rendezvous  and 
dock  with  the  workshop.  The  first  of 
these  missions  will  last  for  28  days,  and 
the  second  and  third  will  each  last  for  56 
days.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
House  conamittee,  these  missions  "are 
a  prelude  to  the  operation  of  a  space 
station  and  space  shuttle"  and  their 
"greatest  importance  will  be  to  demon- 
strate during  long  duration  manned 
flights  the  Interassoclation  of  man  and 
his  experiments." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  whether  man  can 
safely  stay  in  space  for  long,  extended 
periods  of  time.  We  know  that  there  have 
been  serious  problems.  For  example,  the 
Biosatelllte  3  mission  is  instructive  as  to 
the  effect  of  weightlessness  on  the  cardi- 
ovascular system.  That  mission  resulted 
in  the  death  of  a  primate  after  8\i  days 
of  a  scheduled  30-day  flight,  and  the 
monkey  died  as  a  result  of  weightlessness 
and  a  condition  known  as  the  Qower-, 
Henry  reflex.  » 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  the  statement  on 
this  subject  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

To  date,  astronauts  have  flown  for  pe- 
riods up  to  14  days  wltii  no  Irreversible  del- 
eterious effects.  Medical  authorities  have 
testified,  however,  that  they  do  not  yet 
understand  the  biological  or  physiological 
effects  of  extended  manned  space  flight. 

There  are  many  unltnowns  regarding  the 
possible  effects  of  prolonged  weightlessness 
on  major  physiological  systems  of  the  hu- 
man body,  e.g..  gastrointestinal,  nervous, 
urinary.  Inner  ear  (balance),  biological 
clock,  etc. 

But  the  most  severe  effect  of  weightless- 
ness appears  to  be  on  the  cardiovascular 
system.  Prolonged  weightlessness  results  In 
what  Is  called  the  Oauer  Henry  reflex.  Brief- 
ly, this  Ls  described  as  follows:  In  a  state  of 
weightlessness  a  person's  blood  tends  to 
concentrate  around  the  heart,  in  the  area 
of  the  chest  cavity,  and  away  from  the 
body's  extremities.  Nervous  sensors  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  heart  respond  to  the  pool- 
ing of  this  excessive  volume  of  blood  around 
the  heart  by  actuating  a  reflex  mechanism 
which,  m  order  to  reestablish  an  appro- 
priate level  of  fluid  in  that  area  causes 
large-scale  losses  of  body  fluid,  primarily 
through  perspiration.  A  new  equilibrium  Is 
thereby  established  In  which  the  total  blood 
supply  of  the  individual  is  substantially  re- 
duced. 

A  potentially  dangerous  situation  occurs 
when  the  Individual  is  brought  back  to 
Earth  and  subjected  to  one  or  more  "g"s. 
The  reason  It  Is  dangerous  Is  that  the  re- 
duced blood  supply  tends  to  be  drawn  away 
from  the  heart  and  to  the  lower  extrenutles 
when  the  body  Is  subjected  to  "g"  forces. 
The  heart  may  be  so  starved  for  blood  at 
this  point  that  It  may  cease  to  fimctlon. 

It  Is  not  known  whether  or  how  the  body 
will  adjust  to  these  changes  from  weight- 
lessness to  a  "g"  environment,  or  what  pro- 
cedures or  techniques  may  be  needed  to 
overcome  the  problem,  and  the  Sky  lab  proj- 


ect Is  designed  to  resolve  this  and  similar 
questions.  Skylab  Is  specifically  designed  to 
test  man's  ability  to  survive  and  work  In 
space  first  lor  28  days  and  then  66  days. 
Essentially.  Skylab  will  produce  sufficient 
physiological  data  to  determine  whether 
extended  manned  space  flight  Is  feasible. 

The  Biosatelllte  III  mission  Is  Instructive 
on  the  effects  of  weightlessness  on  the  car- 
diovascular system.  That  mission  resulted 
In  the  death  of  a  highly  instrumented  pri- 
mate after  eight-and-one-half  days  of  a 
scheduled  30-day  flight.  Medical  experts  as- 
sociated with  Biosatelllte  m  believe  that 
the  monkey  died  as  a  result  of  weightless- 
ness and  the  Oauer  Henry  reflex. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  thus, 
there  is  a  severe  and  serious  question 
existing  as  to  whether,  even  If  the  tech- 
nology existed,  man  would  be  capable  of 
surviving  long  duration  flights  as  con- 
templated by  the  space  station  shuttle 
program. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  what  is  known 
as  the  Sky  Lab  experiment  coming  up 
next  year — where  a  Saturn  workshop  will 
be  laimched'ln  space — an  experiment  to 
see  how  long  man  can  safetly  stay  in 
space. 

If  that  is  true,  why  do  we  not  wait  and 
find  out  whether  the  objectives  we  have 
in  mind  are  physiologically  possible,  be- 
fore we  start  to  spend  this  kind  of  money 
for  a  project  that  may  prove  to  be  im- 
feasible  in  terms  of  the  health  of  our 
astronauts? 

In  short,  imtll  this  experiment  with  a 
small  orbiting  station  is  completed  in 
1973,  we  will  not  know  whether  or  not 
man  will  be  able  to  use  the  shuttle/sta- 
tion. If  the  Sky  Lab  missions  demonstrate 
that  man  cannot  operate  effectively  in 
space  for  long  periods  of  time,  then  the 
enormous  fimds  allocated  for  develop- 
ment of  the  space  shuttle /station  will 
have  been  wasted.  As  one  Congressman 
noted,  it  is  strange,  indeed,  to  authorize 
development  of  a  giant  space  station  be- 
fore we  have  even  flown  the  small  one 
which  is  supposed  to  test  the  concept  of 
space  station  flight. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  this  point 
that  the  decision  to  delete  funds  for  de- 
velopment of  a  space  shuttle /station  will 
not  kill  the  project.  NASA  officials  have 
testified  that  approximately  $80  million 
will  be  spent  during  fiscal  year  1971  in 
direct  support  of  this  project  by  NASA's 
Office  of  Advance  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. This  research  is  aimed  at  solving 
the  difficult  technical  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  space  shuttle/station. 

Before  undertaking  the  development  of 
this  project,  we  should  first  determme 
whether  OART  can  resolve  some  of  these 
technical  difficulties.  In  addition,  we 
should  also  know  the  results  of  the  Sky 
Lab  missions. 

Because  of  these  problems  of  feasibility 
and  because  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  this 
project,  there  is  little  justification  for 
proceeding  with  the  development  of  the 
space  shuttle /station  in  this  fiscal  year. 
But  there  Is  a  more  basic  reason  for  op- 
posing this  authorization. 

As  Congressman  Karth  argued  during 
the  House  debate  on  this  issue,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  NASA  pro- 
poses to  embark  this  year  upon  a  new 
space  program  based  upon  new  hardware 
almost  entirely  in  support  of  manned 
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missions,  with  a  manned  Mars 
the  ultimate  objective.  The  sbace  shut 
tie /station  is  the  first  step  t<iward  this 
objective.  | 

Mr.  President,  the  proponefits  of  this 
authority  in  the  House  argued  1?ery  stren- 
uously that  It  was  not  being  j  built  with 
the  Mars  flight  in  mind.  But.i  according 
to  Congressman  Karth,  wilthout  the 
space  shuttle  and  without  the  100-man 
space  station  to  assemble  tiie  various 
spacecraft  and  other  paraphernalia  to 
get  men  to  Mars,  no  Mars  program  is 
possible.  NASA  has  testified  that  as  soon 
as  the  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
have  been  developed,  it  plans  to  spend  for 
a  manned  Mars  exploration  prttgram  $100 
million  in  fiscal  1977.  $300  jmilllon  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  and  $1  billidn  in  fiscal 
year  1979.  I 

We  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
few  months  ago,  spoke  approvingly  of  a 
national  commitment  to  send  a  man  to 
Mars.  I 

Thus,  approval  of  a  spa(ie  shuttle/ 
station  will  be  the  initial  i>hase  of  a 
program  with  an  estimated  ccct  of  $50  to 
$100  billion  over  the  next  15  ytears.  Thus, 
while  we  have  yet  to  establish  a  national 
fxjlicy  calling  for  a  manned  landing  on 
Mars,  we  may  well  be  backing  into  such  a 
policy  by  authorizing  funds  for  a  space 
shuttle/station.  j 

Proponents  of  this  project  strongly 
deny  that  this  Is  the  case,  ^t  they  do 
concede  that  the  space  shuttle/station 
Is  the  basis  of  a  "new  epoch  !in  manned 
space  flight."  J 

Even  if  this  project  is  noil  intimately 
related  to  manned  exploratibn  of  Mars 
It  is  clearly  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
expanded  manned  space  pro|ram.  Thus, 
the  decision  to  develop  a  space  shuttle/ 
station  must  be  considered  $£  congres- 
sional approval  of  this  "new  epoch  in 
manned  space  flight." 

If  we  grant  such  approtal  without 
careful  and  deliberate  debate,  we  will 
have  missed  a  golden  opportunity  to  re- 
assess the  entire  space  program.  For 
there  are  many  persons,  both  defenders 
and  critics  of  the  space  program,  who 
argue  that  this  program  muiit  achieve  a 
better  balance  between  mam  led  and  un- 
manned flights.  { 

For  example,  in  remarks  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  eminent  space  scientist.  Dr. 
James  A.  Van  Allen,  stated : 

If.  on  «  purely  prmgmatlc  I^mIs,  on*  or 
more  men  In  tbe  (pkcecrAft  U  tbe  cost  ef- 
fective tecbnique  for  conducting  any  one  of 
tbeee  mlaalons.  let  It  be  done  1^  th*t  mode. 
But  If.  M  I  ftntldpete.  thU  U  not  the 
case,  let  lu  not  grieve  nor  de^te  ouraelvea 
to  the  invention  of  specious  aad  Inane  rea- 
sons to  tbe  contrary.  Bather  let  us  get  on 
with  our  .  .  .  objectives  in  tQe  most  sen- 
sible and  rational  framework  that  we  can 
devise. 

Brian  OTieary.  a  formar  scientist- 
astronaut  and  now  an  astroiiomy  profes- 
sor at  Cornell,  recently  wrotei  that: 

We  should  encourage  science  looklAg  for 
a  mission  rather  than  a  mlsalon  looking  for 
science:  we  should  ask  how  w*  can  beat  per- 
form a  mission  manned  or  unmanned,  not 
what  we  can  do  with  the  man. 

In  these  ttmaa  of  conflicting,  uncertain 
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goals  both  Inside  and  outside  NASA,  I  think 
the  unmanned  planetary  program  provides  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  done.  The  Mar- 
iner 8  and  7  flyby  mlssiona  gave  us  remark- 
able pictures  and  valuable  scientific  Infor- 
mation, yet  each  cost  less  than  16  percent 
of  the  price  of  sending  two  test  pUots  to 
the  moon. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Van  Allen  spokB  of 
Explorer  35,  an  unmanned  vehicle,  as: 
a  heroic  little  fellow,  which  has  been  orbit- 
ing the  moon  since  22  July  19e7.  ...  It  does 
not  sleep,  it  requires  no  oxygen,  no  food,  no 
toothpaste  and  no  sanitary  facilities. 

This  is  Dr.  Van  Allen's  way  of  point- 
ing out  the  importance  of  looking  to  the 
possibility  of  unmanned  Instrumental 
flights. 

Finally,  Max  Bom,  a  distinguished 
physicist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  has 
commented  that  the  manned  space  pro- 
gram was  a  "triumph  of  intellect  but  a 
failure  of  reason."  To  him.  the  manned 
missions  are  senseless,  because  their  cost 
so  far  outweighs  their  scientlflc  value 
and  the  money  is  so  badly  needed  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  an  article  entitled 
"Topics:  Science — or  Stunts — On  the 
Moon?"  written  by  Brian  CLeary  and 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  and 
Saturday.  April  25,  1970,  and  «m  article 
entitled  "Scientists  Cite  Social  Needs — 
Cut  in  Space  Program  Urged."  written  by 
Victor  Cohn  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  December  28,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objections  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  1970] 
Topic:  Scizifcx — Om  Stunts — On  th«  Moon? 
(By  Brian  OXeary) 
The  near-disaster  of  Apollo  13  has  shown 
that  lunar  landings  are  risky  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive. Still  I  think  it  can  be  argued  that 
carefully  planned  scientific  exploration  of 
the  moon  justifies  the  outlay.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  happening. 

Two  years  ago.  I  resigned  from  the 
scientist-astronaut  program  primarily  be- 
cause of  NASA's  indifference  to  science  in 
its  manned  space  efTorts.  Since  then  an  Im- 
pressive array  of  scientists  associated  with 
the  Apollo  program  have  also  resigned  for 
similar  reasons.  They  Include  the  chief  scien- 
tist, the  director  of  the  Lunar  Receiving 
Laboratory,  the  principal  Investigator  of 
ApoUo  limar  surface  geology,  the  curator 
of  the  lunar  samples,  and  another  scientist- 
astronaut. 

IMCBXDIBU   TIMINO 

It  seems  utterly  Incredible  that  so  many 
well-respected  sclentlsta  could  resign  at  a 
time  one  would  suppose  to  be  their  finest 
hour — the  return  of  the  first  rocks  and  de- 
tailed pictures  from  the  lunar  surface. 

Eugene  Shoemaker,  now  the  chairman  of 
Cal tech's  Division  of  Geological  Sciences,  quit 
his  ApoUo  work  "out  of  deep  concern  for 
the  direction  of  the  nation's  space  goal."  He 
described  ApoUo  as  a  "poor  system  for  ex- 
ploring the  moon.  .  .  .  The  same  job  could 
have  been  done  with  unmanned  systems  at 
on«-fifth  the  cost  three  or  tour  years  ago." 

While  the  scientist-astronauts  are  waiting 
a  decade  or  more  for  a  space  flight,  only  teat 
pUots  are  being  flown.  For  example.  ApoUo 
14  Includes  test-pilot  astronauts  who  joined 
the  program  more  recently  than  several  of  tbe 
scientist-astronauts.  Seniority  used  to  be 
the  main  criterion  for  crew  selection. 


8CIXNTISTS   IN    THX   SXT 


The  official  reason  for  leaving  the  scientists 
out  of  the  picture  Is  that  the  Apollo  mission 
will  continue  to  be  "operational"  rather  than 
"scientlflc"— yet  the  scientist-astronauts  are 
also  high-performance  jet  pilots  with  years 
of  astronaut  training.  I  am  certain  that  a 
scientist-astronaut  aboard  Apollo  13  would 
have  performed  as  well  during  the  crisis. 

If  given  the  chance,  the  scientist-astro- 
nauts would  add  a  new  dimension  to  space 
exploration.  Though  the  professional  test 
pilot  is  better  quallfled  to  command  an 
Apollo  spacecraft  on  Its  treacherous  Journey 
to  the  moon,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
a  skilled,  meticulous  observer  In  space.  There 
have  been  numerous  examples  of  astronaut 
error  in  ApoUo  experiments. 

Certainly  the  public  would  like  optimal 
return  from  the  half-blUlon  dollars  spent  on 
each  lunar  landing  effort.  As  Ralph  Lapp 
puts  It.  "That's  more  money  than  Congress 
grudlngly  bestows  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  each  year  for  the  support  of  all 
basic  research  In  the  United  States."  Tet  It 
appears  that  the  lunar  landings  have  become 
one  technical  stunt  after  another,  with  only 
minor  Increments  in  scientific  return. 

The  reason  behind  NASA's  "operational 
overkill"  goes  back  to  1961.  when  a  crash 
program  was  launched  to  fulfill  John  F. 
Kennedy's  goal  of  a  manned  lunar  landing 
by  1970.  After  the  magnificent  achievement 
of  ApoUo  11.  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  deflate  the 
balloon  overnight. 

Yet.  I  feel  deflation  must  be  done,  and 
don*  soon.  The  space  agency  Is  now  under 
Congressional  and  public  scrutiny  and  the 
lunar  landings  are  lacking  both  the  luster 
and  scientific  return  to  justify  the  cost  and 
risk.  In  my  opinion,  if  NASA  wants  to  con- 
tinue a  viable  space  program,  It  must  for 
once  listen  to  the  scientists — for  example, 
to  space  out  the  lunar  landings  to  one  per 
year. 

We  should  encourage  science  looking  for 
a  mission  rather  than  a  mission  looking  for 
science,  we  should  ask  how  we  can  best  per- 
form a  mission,  manned  or  unmanned,  not 
what  we  can  do  with  the  man.  And  we  should 
start  thinking  of  collaboration  with  the 
Soviet  Union  now  that  the  big  race  Is  over. 

TTNMANNZS  MISSIONS 

In  these  times  of  conflicting,  uncertain 
goals  both  inside  and  outside  NASA,  I  think 
the  unmanned  planetary  program  provides 
a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done.  The 
Mariner  6  and  7  flyby  missions  gave  us  re- 
markable pictures  and  valuable  scientific  In- 
formation, yet  each  cost  less  than  16  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  sending  two  test  pUots  to  the 
moon. 

In  the  future,  probes  wlU  be  sent  to  the 
Martian  surface  and  to  the  outer  planets. 
these  relatively  Inexpensive  projects  should 
go  far  in  satisfying  our  most  fundamental 
reason  for  going  Into  space:  to  understand 
natwe  and  ourselves  better  by  exploring  tbe 
universe. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  28,  19691 

Ctrr  IN  Sfacx  P«oceai«  UaoxD 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Boston,  December  28. — Some  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  scientists  are  calling  here  for  a 
thorough  re-examlnatlon  and  downgrading 
of  the  multl-blUlon-doUar  UB.  space  pro- 
gram. 

They  are  pointing  to  money-starved  re- 
search In  science  and  medicine — the  victim 
of  recent  federal  budget  cuts — as  weU  as  the 
nation's  social  needs  and  the  need  for  re- 
search Into  pollution. 

They  are  looking  In  particular  at  coctly 
manned  space  proposals  like  space  stations. 
Mars  landings  and  lunar  bases  beyond  the 
present  Apollo  program.  Some  are  even  talk- 
ing about  "phasing  out"  manned  flight  after 
the  present  ApoUo  program  In  favor  <xt  lees 
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expensive— but  sclentlflcaUy  fruitful— ex- 
ploration of  space  and  the  planets  by  robots. 
These  suggestions  are  by  no  means  unani- 
mous among  leading  speakers  at  the  136th 
meeting  of  the  large  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  But  the 
theme  has  been  running  through  major 
s]>eeches. 

Today  they  were  stated  In  blunt  words  at 
a  space  flight  sympoelum  by  Dr.  Walter  Orr 
Roberts,  noted  geophyslclst  and  the  associa- 
tion's president,  and  by  two  scienUfic  ad- 
visers to  President  Nixon  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Itself. 
These  were  Drs.  Lewis  M.  Branscomb.  new 
director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald.  vice  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara.  Branscomb  Is  chairman  of  the 
space  panel  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  MacDonald  also  Is  on  the 
committee,  as  well  as  being  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science's  Space  Science 
Board  and  other  high-level  space  agency 
advisory  groups. 

They  not  only  called  for  a  hard,  new  look 
at  most  spending  on  manned  filghts.  but 
also  urged  a  moratorium  on  pressure  now 
for  any  early  man-on-mars  program.  Mac- 
Donald called  It  "the  utmost  foUy"  and  a 
program  that  might  cost  $100  bUUon. 
(NASA  officials  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a 
Mars  program  range  from  $25  blUlon  to  $40 
biUlon.) 

Branscomb  and  MacDonald  ran  into  dis- 
agreement from  Dr.  S.  Fred  Singer,  a  physi- 
cist and  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Dr.  Carl  Sagan.  director  of 
Cornell  University's  Laboratory  for  Planetary 
Studies. 

Singer  said  "If  we  downgrade  the  manned 
space  program" — the  part  the  pubUc  Is  most 
interested  In — "we  may  find  we  don't  have 
ray  space  program."  Sagan  argued  that  the 
$3.7  blUion  space  budget  is  "not  the  appro- 
priate target"  because  It  Is  "only  a  few  per 
cent  of  the  mUltary  budget." 

The  argument  also  prompted  Dr.  John 
Naugle,  NASA  associate  administrator,  to  re- 
port that  after  the  next  trip  to  the  moon — 
Apollo  13  in  March- Apollo  landings  wlU 
"very  probably"  be  made  only  every  six 
months. 

This  has  been  a  prime  goal  of  lunar  scien- 
tists, who  have  been  asking  for  more  time 
to  study  lunar  samples  and  plan  new  ex- 
plorations. 

But  the  current  argument  goes  far  beyond 
the  recent  demands  of  lunar  scientists  for 
more  attention  to  scientific  goals. 

In  a  much  broader  way.  said  MacDonald, 
"Congress  Is  now  asking  the  scientlflc  com- 
mvmlty  to  establlah  Its  priorities." 

For  example,  he  said,  the  annual  budget 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation — a  fed- 
eral basic  research  and  training  agency— Is 
less  than  $500  mllUon.  Unmanned  planetary 
probes  now  authorized  will  cost  $300  million 
to  $400  mllUon  a  year.  The  manned  space 
program  coets  $2  blUlon  each  year. 

"I  strongly  beUeve  the  needs  of  total  sci- 
ence have  to  be  more  widely  dlacTissed," 
MacDonald  continued,  "and  discussed  out- 
side the  NASA-lndustrtal-sclence  complex." 
A  greater  sense  of  priority,  he  argued,  Is 
needed  to  solve  social  and  environmental 
problems  and  "this  sense  of  priority  has  not 
been  reflected  m  NASA's  plans.  Indeed,  I've 
been  surprised  at  Its  lack  of  emphasis  on  ap- 
plications." 

A  Maia  landing,  MacDonald  maintained, 
"would  completely  dominate  the  space  pro- 
gram" and— by  merely  using  extended  ApoUo 
technology.  In  hU  view— "would  not 
strengthen  tbe  coimtry'a  technological  base" 
as  mticb  aa  unmanned  planetary  probea 
Tbeae,  he  said,  would  require  "important  ad- 
Tanoes  In  eqiiipment  lifetimes,  lellablllty  and 
compactness." 

Association  President  Roberts,  who  Is  bead 
of  tbe  Unlverrtty  Corporation  for  Atmoa- 
pberlo  BcMarcb  at  Boulder.  Oolo.,  agreed. 


"I  feel  we  should  not  make  It  an  objec- 
tive to  put  a  man  on  Mars  now  or  ever,"  be 
said.  "We  should  send  men  to  Mars  only 
In  the  Improbable  event  that  It  someday 
proves  more  economical  than  sending  in- 
struments." 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  there 
are  deep  and  sharp  feelings  in  the  scien- 
tific community  about  the  present  direc- 
tions of  the  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram. In  the  space  program  Itself,  not 
only  did  Mr.  O'Leary  resign  but  the  chief 
scientist  resigned,  the  director  of  the 
lunar  receiving  laboratory  resigned,  the 
principal  investigator  of  Apollo  lunar 
surface  geology  resigned,  the  curator  of 
the  lunar  samples  resigned,  and  another 
scientist-astronaut  resigned. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  now  the  chairman  of 
Cal  Tech's  Division  of  Geological  Sci- 
ences, quit  his  Apollo  work  out  of  deep 
concern  for  the  direction  of  the  Nation's 
space  program.  He  described  Apollo  as  a 
poor  system  for  exploring  the  moon.  He 
said  the  same  job  could  have  been  done 
with  unmanned  systems  at  one-flfth  the 
cost  3  or  4  years  ago. 

My  point  in  quoting  that  material  Is 
not  to  challenge  the  moon  program.  I 
served  on  the  Space  Committee  and  sup- 
ported the  moon  program.  I  think  It  is 
ain  achievement  of  which  we  are  all 
proud. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  we  want 
to  imdertake  another  effort  of  that  same 
magnitude  in  the  manned  space  flight 
fleld  or  whether  we  do  not  want  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  scientists  with  respect 
to  unmanned  instrument  efforts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on 
his  amendment  and  on  a  superlative 
presentation.  I  think  it  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  convincing  presentation 
we  have  had  in  the  years  we  have  been 
considering  the  space  program  amend- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  Miimesota  is  spe- 
cially qualified  because  he  did  serve  on 
the  Space  Committee  and,  as  he  said,  he 
has  supported  the  space  program 
throughout  the  years.  He  understands 
the  value  of  the  space  program  and  is 
proud  of  the  Apollo  achievements  and 
manned  limar  landings. 

As  I  understand  it,  his  amendment  is 
similar  to  the  amendment  offered  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive Karth,  of  Mlrmesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, except  that  the  House  would  au- 
thorize $180  million,  whereas  the  Senate 
authorizes  $110  million  for  the  design  of 
the  space  shuttle  station. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  Representative  Kabth  In 
the  debate  In  the  House  pointed  out  that 
even  if  his  amendment — now  the  Mon- 
dale  amendments-should  prevail,  there 
would  still  be  sufficient  funds  remaining 
in  the  bill  to  permit  the  research  to  go 
on  In  the  program. 

Representative  Ka«th  in  the  debate 
pointed  to  the  hearings,  at  page  324  of 
the  House  hearings,  where  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  how  much  money  Is  in 


other  parts  of  the  budget  for  the  pro- 
gram that  the  Mondale  amendment 
would  strike  In  the  space  shuttle  station. 

The  answer  was: 

Answer.  In  addition  to  the  $110  milUon 
identlfled  in  Space  FUght  Operations  in  the 
FY  1971  budget  for  Space  Station  and  Shut- 
tle, a  significant  portion  of  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  effort  is 
applicable  to  these  same  two  programs.  In 
each  program  between  $30  to  $40  mllUon 
wlU  be  applied. 


This  means  that  there  Is  already  $60 
million  or  $80  million  in  the  bill  for  re- 
search in  the  program. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. There  are  two  key  ways  In  which 

this  program  will  receive 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  point  out  where  that  $60 
miUlon  Is? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  after  I  have  responded  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
There  are  two  ways  In  which  the  re- 
search on  this  project  Is  going  forward. 
I  think  the  Sky  lab  project  almost 
settles  the  argument  about  whether  we 
need  to  spend  another  $110  million  this 
year. 

The  key  question  about  the  whole 
space  station  and  shuttle  program  is 
largely  whether  man  can  sustain  him- 
self for  40  or  50  or  60  days  or  longer  In 
space.  We  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

There  Is  good  scientific  reason  to  be 
very  concerned  about  whether  man  can 
last  that  long  In  space.  The  Blosatellite 
experiment  was  designed  to  see  what 
would  happen  In  long  duration  flight. 
The  first  effort  was  abandoned  after 
8V^  days  when  the  monkey  died  because 
of  long  duration  flight.  I  have  had  printed 
in  the  Record  the  kinds  of  problems 
which  concern  doctors  and  others,  the 
kinds  of  deep  concern  which  has  led  the 
space  program  to  undertake  this  Sky- 
lab  experiment. 

Early  next  year,  they  will  launch  the 
skylab,  and  men  will  stay  there  for  up 
to  56  days.  This  will  be  a  relatively  inex- 
pensive experiment.  But  that  is  designed 
as  a  prelude  to  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  seem  to  make  any  sense 
to  me  to  spend  $110  million  on  this  kind 
of  project,  when  next  year  may  demon- 
strate that  it  is  not  even  feasible.  Why 
do  we  not  flnd  out  first? 

In  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  on 
page  12852  of  the  Coborkssiohal  Rbcoro. 
NASA  was  asked  the  foUowlng  question: 
Aside  from  the  requeued  $110  miUlon 
Identlfled  speciflcaUy  for  the  Space  Sbuttte 
Station  in  FY  71  Space  Flight  Operations 
line  item,  how  much  U  Included  elsewhere 
in  the  FY  71  request  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
SUtlon.  and  what  Is  the  tentatively  planned 
use  of  these  funds? 

The  answer  was: 

In  addition  to  the  $110  mlUlon  identified 
In  Space  Fight  OperaUons  in  the  FY  1971 
budget  for  Space  Station  and  ShutUe,  a  sig- 
niflcant  portion  of  tbe  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
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search  and  Technology  effort  Is  aipllcable  to 
these  same  two  programs.  In  each  program 
between  $30  to  »40  million  will  tx  applied. 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  1  made  my 
statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  discussed  not  only  th;  immedi- 
ate, but  also  the  ultimate,  ci>st  of  the 
program.  As  I  understand  it.  tl  le  Senator 
argued  that  the  space  shutlle  station 
could  ultimately,  according  o  present 
estimates,  exceed  $14  billion.  0[i  the  basis 
of  past  experience,  the  $14  billion  is 
probably  an  imderestimate.  I ,  probably 
will  be  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presid(!nt,  this  is 
NASA's  own  budget  estimate.  They  say 
they  cannot  tell.  However.  I  th  nk  in  view 
of  the  past  experience  in  this  uncertain 
technological  field.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  would  cost  $40  oillion.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presid  ent,  is  this 
not  a  part  and  a  very  important  part 
of  the  program?  Should  ^me  view 
it  as  a  commitment  toward  ouj-  exploring 
Mars  with  a  manned  exploratitn? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  proi>onents  of 
this  proposal  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
argued  vigorously  that  it  was  not. 

The  point  I  make  is.  first,  i '  you  wimt 
to  go  to  Mars,  this  space  shutt  le  program 
is  an  essential  ingredient. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senrtor  is  cor- 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  the  first  step, 
whether  or  not  the  later  steps  come. 

Second,  NASA,  in  its  future  budget,  al- 
locates $100  million,  then  $300  million  the 
following  year,  and  then  $1  t  illion  after 
that  for  the  manned  Mars  flight.  We 
know  the  Vice  President  has  s  aid,  "On  to 
Mars."  Whether  they  say  it  s  for  Mars 
or  not,  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  believe 
they  have  this  in  the  back  of  their  minds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  It  not  seem 
logical  to  the  Senator  that  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  point  at  which  the  Senate 
is  making  a  serious  decision  that  could 
involve  a  commitment  to  go  ahead  and 
spend  billions  of  dollars  in  he  future? 
Does  it  not  seem  to  the  Senator  that  we 
should  have  an  extensive  debate  and  that 
the  people  of  this  country  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  what  is  at  stake? 
If  we  do  go  tc  Mars  it  could  cost  $50 
to  $100  billion  and  it  would  mean 
there  would  be  many  things  ^  re  could  not 
do  on  earth.  We  are  all  avare  of  the 
priorities  involved.  We  cann(  t  do  every- 
thing and,  therefore,  we  cou  d  not  meet 
urgent  priorities  here  if  w;  go  ahead 
with  the  space  program. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  by 
saying  whether  we  go  to  Mars  or  not  In 
a  manned  flight,  it  Is  enti^ly  possible 
that  the  policy  Judgment  dn  this  $110 
million  could  lead  to  space  stations 
around  the  earth  which  woiid  equal  the 
co6t  of  the  trip  to  the  moonl  This  is  the 
next  major  manned  flight  e^ort  to  bring 
us  through  the  next  decade,  which  is 
planned  for  NASA.  It  is.  bj  the  termi- 
nology of  House  proponents,  introducing 
a  new  epoch  in  noanned  space  flight.  We 
are  not  talking  about  Just  olie  phase  but 
the  fundamental  manned  flight  commit- 
ment for  the  next  decade,  which  will  cost 
at  least  $14  billion.  I  suspect  it  will  be 
far  more.  It  is  a  decision  which  will  in 
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creasingly  shift  the  ratio  of  the  space 
budget  in  favor  of  manned  flights. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  the  $110  million.  We  must  proceed 
cautiously.  I  do  hope  that  the  Senator 
recognizes  that  this  money  is  not  for  a 
flrst  step  in  development,  but  only  for 
studies  to  determine  whether  we  should 
proceed  further. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  well  recall  when 
I  served  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee with  him  that  he  was  the  most  alert 
man  on  the  committee.  NASA  would  try 
to  sneak  money  in  the  budget  for  post- 
Apollo  efforts  without  sufBcient  justifi- 
cation. One  year  they  wanted  $50  mil- 
lion for  Apollo  without  explanation.  The 
distinguished  Senator  said : 

No.  we  are  not  going  to  go  Into  post- 
Apollo  efforts  until  we  know  what  we  are 
doing  and  have  a  clear  explanation. 

I  know  the  position  of  the  chairman. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that 
there  are  expenditures  now  that,  in  my 
opinion,  would  adequately  do  the  re- 
search we  now  need  done.  First  of  all. 
the  Skylab  that  is  going  to  be  completed 
in  a  year  or  two  will  cost  us.  I  suppose. 
$50  million  or  $100  million  to  find  out  if 
it  is  physiologically  p>ossible  to  have  ex- 
tended manned  space  fiight.  The  other 
is  the  $80  million  which  would  remain  in 
the  budget,  even  if  my  amendment  suc- 
ceeded, for  research  on  this  project.  It 
seems  to  me  there  would  be  considerable 
funds  for  research.  It  seems  to  me  this 
proposal  talks  about  design  definition. 
That  is  the  next  stage  beyond  research. 
This  is  where  you  harden  the  design  and 
configuration  and  other  elements  prepar- 

equipment    and 


At  least,  that  is  my 


under- 


atory    to    buying    the 

COST  OF  APOLLO  PROGRAM,  ESTIMATES  AND  ACTUAL 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


hardware, 
standing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  want  to  make  sure 
the  Senator  is  not  talking  about  a 
manned  landing.  There  is  no  support  for 
a  manned  landing 

Mr.  MONDALE.  On  Mars. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  was  careful  not  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  that, 
because  it  does  have  a  bearing  on  the 
situation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  was  reluctant  to 
call  up  the  amendment  was  that  I  know 
how  hard  the  Senator  has  tried  to  keep 
the  space  program  in  some  kind  of  rea- 
sonable proportion.  The  space  program 
has  dropped  about  $1.5  billion  in  annual 
authorizations  over  the  past  3  or  4  years. 
There  are  few  programs  which  go  down. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  down  over  $2.5 
bUlion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  know  the  chairman 
has  been  instrumental  in  that  achieve- 
ment, and  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way,  by 
what  I  have  said,  to  diminish  the  pro- 
foimd  resiaect  I  have  for  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  estimates 
for  the  cost  of  the  Apollo  program  made 
in  the  years  1961,  1964,  1966,  and  1968, 
and  thfriactual  cost  through  July  31,  1969. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


April  1961, 
estimato 


March  1964, 
estimate  ■ 


March  1966, 
estimate  > 


April  1969, 
estimate  > 


Actual  cost. 

througli 

July31,I9& 


c  Qvi  c  g42  7  945 

A  polk)  spacecraft '-J^  g',.,  g'77g 

Saturn  launck  vekides - \\^  \^  "'^ 

Engine  devetopment '-^  •  q„  j  393 

Operations  support- - - — ZZ. 1— ^ 

T>..iu«PDi.n  14.808  17.713  18,962 

Total.  MS F  R.  &  D — 77c  7in  664 

Tracking  and  data  acquisiton '^  ,  '7^5  ,  g3o 

Facilities  - ,'-5,  y'so?  2421 

MSF  center  operations - --  ^"^ flllf ' 

Toul - 2(J,0O(M0.O0O  19.a0l  22.7U  23.877 

Flight  hardmrare  a»»iUbi« - -  

Net  total - - - 


6.939 

7.940 

8S4 

1.137 


16.870 

S41 

1.810 

2.128 


21,349 
-2.000 


19.349 


;  ^  •:^r;!lJ.t„ta;:t•l"  "„!.'t'1!:rm"eraa";io«  of  a  fonowon  pror.™ ;  .•»  reject,  the  effects  of  program 
stretchout. 

benefit-cost  study  in  any  of  these  space 
investments?  If  there  has  been  it  escaped 
me.  I  have  tried  to  find  one.  I  notice  in 
the  committee  report  it  is  stated  on 
page  16: 

The  station  will  primarily  serve  as  the 
supporting  platform  for  a  very  diversified 
group  of  scientific  applications,  and  tech- 
nology experiments  encompassing  nearly  all 
scientific  dlaclpUne. 

That  is  the  kind  of  bland  generalized 
rhetoric  that  is  used  when  they  do  not 
have  a  reason  to  proceed  and  because 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  this  enormous 
amount  of  $14  billion  what  are  the  bene- 
fits? Has  any  cost- benefit  analysis  been 
made?  We  usually  present  details  or 
studies  for  $2  million  or  $3  million  in  any 
project  which  affects  people  on  earth.  A 
cost-benefit  analysis  is  made.  If  benefits 
do  not  exceed  the  costs,  and  usually  they 
have  to  exceed  the  cost  by  a  fair  amoimt, 
we  do  not  go  ahead.  Has  there  been  a 
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they  want  to  keep  a  bureaucracy  operat- 
ing. Why  should  we  spend  $14  billion 
and  end  up  with  that  kind  of  description? 
We  should  know  just  how  science  can 
benefit.  What  is  the  most  we  can  expect 
for  the  $14  billion? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  could  not  agree  more.  I  think  those  who 
pushed  hard  for  this  cost-effectiveness 
study  are  exactly  on  target.  The  argu- 
ment made  by  NASA  is  that  they  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  lifting  1  pound  of  some- 
thing into  space  from  between  $500  a 
pound  and  $1,500  a  poimd  down  to  $50 
a  pound.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  they  can  find  a 
purpose  to  lift  something  into  space. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Their  projections  are  based  on  lift- 
ing 3  million  poimds  of  something  into 
space  annually.  Most  of  that  was  attrib- 
utable to  the  Apollo  program.  It  would 
Just  take  weight  into  space  for  some  rea- 
son. If  things  continue  in  air  and  water 
pollution,  we  may  all  want  to  leave.  I  do 
not  know. 

However,  that  is  the  basis  on  which 

their  cost  analysis  is  predicated  and  I 

think  it  is  entirely  without  justification. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  for  another  point? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Last  year  I  wrote  to 

the  head  of  the  Space  Agency,  Dr.  Paine, 

and  I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  benefits 

of  manned  space  exploration.  This  was 

in  connection  with  the  lunar  fiight.  All 

he  could  come  up  with  were  two  reasons: 

First,  that  it  would  provide  human  ful- 

fUlment;  we  could  enjoy  It  on  television. 

and  we  knew  Americans  were  up  there  in 

space.  The  other  reason  was  that  we 

would  get  a  t)etter  understanding  of  the 

origin  of  the  earth,  the  moon,  and  the 

sun.  How  about  that  for  $1.7  billion  a 

year? 

Those  who  support  this  program  can- 
not come  up  with  even  that  justification. 
It  could  be  argued  we  received  a  great 
lift  because  we  landed  men  on  the  moon, 
but  no  one  could  argue  because  we  put 
this  platform  in  orbit  we  wUl  receive 
commensurate  prestige. 

We  are  not  going  to  find  out  anything 
about  the  origin  of  the  planets?  What 
will  we  discover?  They  carmot  give  us 
the  concrete  benefits  that  any  man. 
woman,  or  child,  taxpayer,  sick  person, 
or  himgry  person  would  get  from  this 
kind  of  investment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  say  it  is  not 
only  a  cost-benefit  study  into  the  scien- 
tific yield  from  this  kind  of  investment 
that  we  should  have;  we  know  that  many 
scientists,  like  Dr.  Van  Allen,  and  many 
others,  are  getting  concerned  because  we 
seem  to  be  increasingly  preoccupied  more 
with  manned  shows  and  less  with  scien- 
tifically oriented,  unm aimed  space  proj- 
ects which  would  yield  far  greater  boie- 
fits  and  returns  in  scientific  knowledge. 
Second.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  dead  right  when  he  says  he 
thinks  it  Is  time  that  we  have  cost-bene- 
fit studies  for  this  program  and  other 
programs  in  this  country.  We  are  in  a 
period    of    inflation.    The    amount    of 
money  involved  here  could  almost  double 
the  school  milk  program.  It  could  double 
the  235  to  236  housing  programs  at  a 
time  when  people  cannot  afford  housing. 


It  could  double  the  Nation's  air  pollution 
money,  and  all  other  manner  of  pro- 
grams.'with  $14  billion,  we  could  fimda- 
mentally  affect  our  economy  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin have  been  critical  of  the  Defense 
Departemnt  for  some  of  the  waste  it  has 
been  responsible  for.  I  think  it  has  done 
a  better  job  this  year  in  cutting  down 
waste,  but  I  think  there  are  still  areas 
where  it  could  make  some  cuts. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment felt  that  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  was  of  such  secondary  or 
marginal  benefit  that  it  decided  it  would 
not  go  ahead  with  it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  making  that  observation,  because  the 
space  shuttle  and  station  program  was 
a  program  on  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment «)ent  $3  billion  and  then  rejected 
it.  It  had  spent  half  of  that  on  the  man- 
ned orbital  laboratory  and  tiu-ned  down 
that  program  last  year.  Before  that,  it 
had  spent  $1.5  billion  on  Dynasoar.  That 
was  a  total  of  $3  billion  for  a  kind  of 
space  station,  and  Defense  turned  it 
down. 

This  year,  while  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment says  it  is  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  we  have  given  the  Depart- 
ment $75  billion,  it  will  not  spend  a 
plugged  nickel  of  its  own  money  on  it.  Of 
course,  anybody  is  interested  in  some- 
thing that  is  free,  but  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  not  sufficiently  interested  in 
it  to  allocate  any  of  its  own  money  to 
it,  and,  in  fact,  has  rejected  the  initial 
project  costing  $3  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  more  than  $70 
billion  to  spend,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment still  cannot  justify  a  very  similar 
program. 

Mr.    MONDALE.   Other   than   moral 
support,  there  is  no  other  support  at  all. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  question  of 
cost  effectiveness  interests  me,  because 
I  have  never  heard  it  raised  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  make  a  cost-benefit  analysis  on  a 
purely  scientific  project.  What  is  it  worth 
at  NIH  to  arrive  at  a  cure  for  cancer? 
What  is  it  worth,  as  I  asked  earlier  on  the 
floor  today,  to  prevent  midair  collisions? 
What  Is  it  worth  now  to  have  a  liquid, 
that  will  soon  be  available  to  any  house- 
wife or  any  painter  or  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  do  it  himself,  to  make  that  per- 
son's clothing  fireproof  or  to  have  com- 
plete house  flreprooflng?  What  is  that 
worth?  What  is  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
that? 

These  benefits  were  fall-outs.  I  am  try- 
ing to  answer  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  get  into  cost  effectiveness  or  cost 
analysis  on  a  purely  scientific  project, 
because,  in  the  flrst  place,  what  are  we 
going  to  find  when  we  do  it?  I  do  not 
think  any  scientist  could  give  us  a  com- 
plete list.  I  maintain  what  I  have  main- 
tained all  along,  that  this  will  be — and 
I  think  in  5  years  we  can  categorically 
prove  it — the  best  investment  of  the  pub- 


Uc's  money  that  the  Congress  has  ever 
made. 

Getting  back  to  cost  analysis,  how  ef- 
fective has  it  been  when  it  is  applied  to 
housing?  We  still  do  not  have  aulequate 
housing.  How  effective  has  the  money 
that  we  have  applied  to  the  cities  been? 
We  still  have  not  gotten  rid  of  the  mess 
in  our  cities.  We  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars,  and  we  are  appropriating  more 
and  more  billirais  of  dollars,  in  the  whole 
field  of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 
How  effective  has  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  education  been? 

I  do  not  question  the  value  of  a  cost 
effectiveness  study  when  we  get  into 
hardware — sometWng  we  know  some- 
thing about — but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
talk  about  cost  effectiveness  when  we  are 
talking  about  explorations  into  space 
from  which  we  hope  to  gain  basic  knowl- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee  has 
asked  the  Federal  agencies  whether  they 
use  cost  effectiveness  studies  to  plan  their 
budgeting  and  to  what  extent.  We  foimd 
that  the  two  agencies  that  completely 
disregarded  it  were  the  space  agency  and 
the  highway  agency.  Of  coiu-se.  there 
is  a  trust  fimd  for  highways,  so  they  do 
not  have  to  worry  whether  the  money 
they  spend  is  spent  In  worthwhile  ways. 
This  16  something  we  should  study,  and 
we  can  later  on.  but  certainly  if  we  are 
going  to  invest  money  in  the  space 
agency,  we  ought  to  at  least  have  as 
much  information  as  that  provided  by 
NIH.  There  are  very  effective  cost  anal- 
yses in  the  very  field  the  Senator  men- 
tioned, in  the  cancer  research  field.  They 
have  found  some  fields  of  study  which 
are  far  more  lucrative,  with  more  re- 
sults at  lower  cost,  and  they  have  saved 
more  lives  at  lower  cost.  That  is  not  done 
with  funds  that  go  into  NASA. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
makes  a  good  jxjint  when  he  says  that 
we  cannot  make  a  final  decision  based 
on  statistics  and  that  one  has  to  make  a 
value  judgment.  That  is  true.  Neverthe- 
less, we  should  have  some  evidence  from 
the  space  agency  to  tell  us  as  specifically 
as  it  can  what  is  the  benefit.  What  are 
we  going  to  get  out  of  this?  If  they 
cannot  do  so.  then  it  seems  to  me  they 
should  not  have  the  money. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  First  of  all.  the  giace 
agency  argues  cost  effectiveness  on  the 
groimds  of  a  calculation  that  it  will  cost 
less  per  pound  to  lift  weight  into  space 
with  this  space  truck  than  it  does  now. 
The  calculation,  however,  disregards — at 
least  in  the  view  of  many  people — the 
cost  of  producing  and  developing  it. 
which  could  go  into  billions  of  dollars; 
and,  secondly,  it  assumes  a  space  manned 
flight  involvement  by  this  country  in  the 
next  few  years  far  exceeding  anything 
that  we  have  ever  had.  including  1969. 
the  peak  space  year,  so  that  by  projecting 
it  the  argument  is  made  that  the  unit 
cost  will  be  reduced. 

Before  we  accept  the  argument  that 
the  unit  cost  is  going  to  drop,  we  ought 
to  have  a  cost  analysis  to  see  whether 
that  makes  sense  or  not.  I  have  looked 
at  the  flg\u-es.  I  am  no  expert,  but  they 
do  not  api>eal  to  me. 

The  second  point  is  this :  The  key  ques- 
tion—and if  there  is  an  answer  to  this  I 
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would  like  to  have  it — Is  that  we  do  not 
know  if  man  can  physlologioally  stand 
long-diiratlon  flights.  We  do inot  know. 
We  know  that  in  the  biosatelllte,  which 
was  supposed  to  last  some  tim4.  the  mon- 
key in  the  satellite  died  in  eight  and  a 
half  days  because  of  the  well-known  syn- 
drome called  the  Oower  Henry  reflex. 

This  Is  a  case  where,  in  a  state  of 
weightlessness,  a  person's  blo4>d  tends  to 
concentrate  around  the  he4rt,  in  the 
area  of  the  chest  cavity,  and  iaway  from 
the  body's  extremities.  Nervous  sensors 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart  respond  to 
the  pooling  of  this  excessive]  volume  of 
blood  around  the  heart  by  Actuating  a 
reflex  mechanism  which,  in  order  to  re- 
establish an  appropriate  leve|  of  fluid  in 
that  area  causes  large-scale  losses  of 
body  fluid,  primarily  through  perspira- 
tion. A  new  equilibrium  is  thereby  estab- 
lished in  which  the  total  blood  supply  of 
the  individual  is  substantiajy  reduced. 

This  develops  a  potentially  very  dan- 
gerous situation,  which  deeply  concerns 
the  scientists  and  doctors  lo<^king  at  the 
feasibility  of  this  program.    , 

We  have  already  programed  a  Skylab 
experiment  next  year,  whith  we  can 
undertake  fairly  inexpensively  by  per- 
mitting the  astronauts  to  floiat  in  space. 
and  watching  them  carefully  to  see 
whether  it  is  going  to  work  or  not. 

But  if  we  find  that  it  is  4ot  going  to 
work  this  hundred  million  dollars  for 
design  and  the  rest  will  be  based  on  a 
project  that  will  not  work  Surely  we 
ought  to  have  this  kind  of  I  experiment 
conducted  before  we  go  further. 

lident.  will 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  hapi^  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Getting  back  to 
cost  effectiveness,  I  remember  when  we 
sat  over  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  listened,  in  Joint  session,  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  talk  about  putting  a  man 
on  the  moon  during  the  decade  Just  fin- 
ished. We  did  not  talk  about  cost  effec- 
tiveness then,  because  we  did  not  know 
what  we  were  going  to  flndl  We  did  not 
even  have  an  idea  of  the'  tremendous 
fallout  or  spinoff  we  would  |et  from  this 
exploration.  | 

I  think  personally  the  spinoff  is  the 
way  we  are  going  to  have  to  Judge  future 
explorations  in  space,  and  we  can  only  go 
by  what  we  have  found  in  tiie  past. 

I  put  in  the  Rkcord,  I  thi|ik  it  was  last 
we^.  a  list  of  several  thousand  patents 
that  had  been  issued  because  of  discov- 
eries made  in  the  space  program.  As  I 
say.  I  do  not  think  I  could  get  their  value 
to  total  $42  billion  to  date,  but  I  think 
within  5  years  we  will  find'  a  real  profit 
has  been  made  on  this  pro-am,  without 
having  had  a  cost  effectiveness  study. 

I  should  like  to  put  something  else  to 
rest,  if  I  can.  Dr.  von  Briiun  appeared 
before  the  Space  Committer ;  one  day  last 
year,  and  I  remember  his  c  penlng  state- 
ment was  something  like  this: 

Now.  the  next  question  you  lare  going  to  be 
••ked  Is.  can  we  put  a  man  (>n  Mars?  I  am 
not  liere  adTocatlng  that  we  put  a  man  on 
Man.  but  U  you  are  asked  thstt  quasUon,  the 
answer  U  yea.  and  here  Is  hdw  we  could  do 
It,  but  we  cannot  do  It  until  1081  or  1083. 
when  Man  gets  closer  to  the  sartb. 


So  we  are  really  talking  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  giant  expenditure  so  far  in 
the  future  that  we  have  ample  time  to 
control  anything  that  might  develop. 

Personally,  with  my  limited  scientific 
knowledge.  I  see  no  value  in  putting  a 
man  on  Mars.  I  think  we  can  do  a  bet- 
ter job  with  the  money.  I  think  most  of 
the  men  in  NASA  feel  the  same  way.  But 
Dr.  Von  Braim  was  illustrating  to  us  how 
we  could  write  to  our  constituents  or  ap- 
pear on  a  platform  and  seem  rather  bril- 
liant by  saying.  "Yes,  we  can  put  a  man 
on  Mars,  and  here  \s  how  we  can  do  it." 
I  do  not  think  he  cared  whether  we  put 
one  there  or  not.  So  I  think  this  Is  some- 
thing we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  in 
this  particular  debate. 

I  wish  there  were  a  way  we  could  make 
a  cost  effectiveness  study  on  everything 
we  get  into.  My  friend  from  Wisconsin  is 
a  distinguished  economist,  and  I  think 
he  would  be  first  to  agree  that  when  we 
get  into  the  field  of  sophisticated  weap- 
onry, we  can  only  make  an  educated 
guess  about  cost  effectiveness:  we  can 
never  really  know  until  the  weapon  is 
tested  in  a  war. 

If  we  could  get  a  weapon  tomorrow 
that  would  end  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
would  people  object  to  the  expenditure 
of  $14  billion?  I  do  not  think  so. 

But  this  is  like  asking  a  man  going 
down  a  dark  hall  for  a  report,  before  he 
starts  down  the  hall,  on  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  run  into.  About  all  you  can  say  is 
that  you  are  going  to  nm  into  the  end 
of  the  hall. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment,  if  I  may  make  one  comment. 

^  think  one  of  the  greatest  criticisms 
of  the  spsu:e  program,  which  I  happen 
to  share,  is  in  the  area  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator sp«iks.  There  is  an  Increasing  feel- 
ing in  this  country  that  scientists  and 
scientific  values  are  taking  a  secondary 
role  in  the  marmed  flight  program.  We 
have  had  criticism  by  Dr.  James  Van 
Allen  and  many  of  the  top  scientists  in 
this  field.  Many  of  the  top  scientists 
have  quit  the  Apollo  program  because 
they  feel  there  is  no  regard,  or  not 
enough    regard,    being    shown   for    the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  space  program. 
One  of  their  key  complaints  has  been 
that  we  are  pursuing  the  far  more  ex- 
pensive,  far  more   dangerous,   and  far 
lower  scientific  yield  process  of  manned 
space  flight,  rather  than  the  much  less 
expensive,    perfectly    safe,    and    higher 
scientiflc  yield  unmanned  instrumented 
flight  series.  Increasingly  we  hear  this 
criticism. 

But  if  the  space  station  shuttle  sys- 
tem goes  through  at  the  budgeted  level 
NASA  wants,  that  distorted  approach 
will  be  even  more  distorted,  and  the 
amount,  by  1979.  applied  to  manned 
flights — the  area  where  the  scientists 
are  rp^>f<"g  their  most  severe  criticism, 
and  where  the  biggest  cost  in  dollars  and 
the  lowest  scientiflc  yield  are  Involved- 
will  have  been  Increased  to  68  percent, 
or  possibly  75  percent,  of  the  space 
budget,  compared  to  60  percent  of  the 
space  budget  today. 


So  increasingly  the  recommendations 
of  NASA  are  pushing  the  space  pro- 
gram In  the  very  area  where  the  scien- 
tists have  been  most  critical. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Is  it  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  that  if  the  Senate  re- 
jects his  amendment,  it  would  commit 
us  to  an  expenditure  of  $14  billion? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  program  should  not  be  started,  prob- 
ably, at  all;  but  if  it  is  started,  not  until 
we  know  whether  it  Is  worthwhile,  based 
on  a  cost  study  and  based  on  this  Skylab. 
whereby  we  decide  whether  it  is  even 
feasible.  The  idea  of  spending  $110  mil- 
lion for  the  hard  design  of  something 
that  may  be  a  complete  waste  seems  to 
me  to  be  without  Justification. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that  is  the 
Senator's  contention,  but  is  it  also  his 
contention  that  if  we  fail  to  adopt  his 
amendment,  the  Senate  has  made  a 
commitment  for  a  $14  billion  expendi- 
ture? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No,  but  we  have  seen 
this  happen  many  times,  how  we  back 
into  programs  such  as  this. 

My  point  is  that  we  spend  $110  mil- 
lion or  $200  million  on  some  kind  of 
program,  then  we  come  back  and  say  we 
do  not  like  the  program,  but  one  of  the 
argimients  raised  against  us  is,  "We 
have  already  spent  all  this  money." 

So  I  see  no  reason  to  begin  spending 
the  money.  There  are  plenty  of  things 
we  need  to  know  before  we  proceed,  and 
I  think  we  are  going  to  find,  when  we 
have  analyzed  it  thoroughly,  that  there 
are  better  ways  of  spending  the  money. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  point 
out.  in  that  connection,  that  we  did  spend 
money  on  preliminary  efforts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Voyager.  Later  on,  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  concurred  in 
abandoning  the  whole  project;  and  it  is 
because  of  actions  Uke  this,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Anderson),  that  NASA  has  been 
enabled  continually  to  reduce  its 
expenditures. 

The  contention  that  if  we  spend  this 
money,  which  is  limited  to  studies  and 
definitions,  we  will  back  Into  something, 
is  not  supported  by  the  previous  record 
of  NASA. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  say  that  there 
is  still  probably  more  than  $80  million 
in  the  bill  for  study  of  the  space  shutUe 
sUtlon  program,  even  if  my  amendment 
passes.  So  there  is  plenty  of  money— I 
would  guess  more  money  than  is  neces- 
sary  now.  To  go  into  the  hard  design 

phase,  which  is  what  this  $110  milUon  is 
about,  until  we  even  know  whether  it  is 
feasible,  is  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  been  listening 
with  great  interest  to  this  debate.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  MirmesoU 
has  made  as  strong  a  case  as  could  be 
made.  But  one  thing  we  should  remember 
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is  this:  We  are  talking  about  an  authori- 
zation bill,  not  an  appropriation.  As  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  knows,  I  have 
for  many  years  handled  the  space  appro- 
priation in  the  Senate.  I  also  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Commit- 
tee on  AeronauUcal  and  Space  Sciences. 
We  have  had  no  hesitancy,  in  that 
space  appropriation  subcommittee  that 
I  chaired  until  last  year,  to  probe  a  pro- 
gram to  examine  it  very   closely,  and 
then  if  it  did  not  hold  promise,  to  cut 
it  or  slow  it  up  or  say.  "You  use  some 
other  funds."  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Webb 
liked  it  too  weU.  but  we  have  frequently 
sent  him  back  downtown  and  said.  "You 
come  back  here  with  your  priorities  bet- 
ter arranged."  so  that  we  could  make 
some  overaU  cuts  that  were  necessary  for 
economy.  As  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  said  so  eloquently,  we  review  this 
space   program   very   thoroughly   every 
year.  . 

The  space  station  Is  the  next  logical 
step  in  outer  space,  and  the  space  shuttle 
is  the  only  logical  step  in  cutting  space 
costs.  I  think  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
authorizing  committee  that  this  pro- 
gram holds  promise  of  reducing  space 
exploration  costs  in  the  future. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  I  have  some 
doubts  about  what  this  Nation's  space 
program  should  be  in  the  future.  I  have 
been  greatly  Involved  in  this  matter.  I 
have  Just  come,  incidentally,  from  a 
luncheon  downtown  at  which  the  Collier 
Trophy  was  presented  to  the  three  Apollo 
astronauts.  The  Apollo  program,  despite 
the  Apollo  13  mishap,  has  been  a  great 
success.  That  program  is  not  in  question. 
But  on  other  programs,  we  have  appro- 
priated some  money  for  research — such 
as  the  Voyager  program —  and  later  cut 
that  program  out  when  It  loc*ed  du- 
bious. 

I  think  this  country  has  to  look  around 
the  world  in  considering  future  pro- 
grams. I  hope  that  in  the  next  space  ef- 
fort, after  we  reach  what  we  consider  a 
logical  conclusion  of  our  present  pro- 
grams, we  will  Join  with  every  nation 
In  the  world,  so  that  what  scientiflc  value 
we  obtained  from  further  exploring  of 
the  universe  would  belong  to  everybody. 
It  would  save  us  money,  and  promote  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  political  situa- 
tion would  be  with  respect  to  Russia, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  major  countries 
in  the  world  Involved  in  the  space  effort. 
I  know  that  the  space  scientists  in  Rus- 
sia would  like  to  cooperate  with  us.  but 
I  do  not  know  what  happens  to  them 
when  they  go  to  the  Kremlin  to  discuss 
the  idea. 

We  could  do  in  this  fleld  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  fleld  of  oceanography. 
We  have  not  done  as  much  as  we  should. 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows. 
But  it  has  become  a  Joint  effctft  to  a  lim- 
ited extent. 

We  could  do  what  we  did  in  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  when  sdl  na- 
tions of  the  world  Joined  to  produce  a 
vast  array  of  scientiflc  knowledge. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  slowing 
up  of  the  U.S.  space  program  to  that  ex- 


tent. But  this  current  program,  the  space 
station  concept,  seems  to  me  to  belong  in 
the  current  era.  and  I  think  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  way  when  It  made  the 
present  recommendation.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  agree  with 
me  on  that.  My  Impression  Is  that  this 
program  may  help  us  cut  space  costs, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  supporting  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  I  might  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  enthusiastically  endorse 
his  statement  about  international  space 
cooperation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  be  one 
great  factor  in  bringing  the  world  to- 
gether. ^  ^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  deeply  regret,  how- 
ever, that  although  we  have  done  some- 
thiruf.  in  my  opinion  we  have  not  done  as 
much  as  we  could  have.  With  the  interest 
there  is.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  see 
far  more  progress  in  this  area  than  we 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  attended  a 
few  international  space  meetings,  as 
chairman  of  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee handling  NASA.  At  the  proper 
time — I  do  not  know  now  what  time  will 
be  proper — I  intend  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution, and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  entertain  it,  recommending 
that  we  try  to  cooperate  with  all  nations 
of  the  world,  after  the  Apollo  program,  to 
have  a  Joint  space  effort.  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated this.  There  may  be  some  argu- 
ments against  It,  but  I  think  it  Is  time 
now  that  we  began  to  consider  it. 

But  let  me  turn  now  to  the  question 
of  the  space  station/space  shuttle. 

Mr.  President,  the  terrifying  adventure 
of  Apollo  13  last  month  forced  us  to 
think  about  outer  space  and  man's  place 
in  it  with  an  intensity  reminiscent  of  the 
launch  of  sputnik,  the  first  manned 
flight,  or  the  first  landing  on  the  lunar 
surface.  The  Apollo  13  mission  also  em- 
phasizei  how  oriented  we  are  in  our 
thinking  to  particular  missions,  particu- 
lar successes  and  crises,  and  how  little 
public  discussion  we  have  devoted  to  the 
long-term  questions  of  our  space  pro- 
gram and  its  purposes.  That  the  space 
program  has  a  future  beyond  the  moon — 
and  that  man  will  benefit  from  that  fu- 
ture— has  largely  been  obscured  or  for- 
gotten. 

The  pending  committee  amendment 
provides  us  with  an  opportunity  and  a 
responsibility  to  consider  man's  future  in 
outer  space.  For  many  years  we  have 
heard  cries  for  economy  in  outer  space. 
cries  that  have  been  answered  by  a  con- 
tinual reduction  in  the  budget  of  NASA, 
and  cries  that  have  been  answered  in 
the  reduction  in  number  of  planned  space 
missions.  As  the  immediate  past  chair- 
man of  the  appropriations  subcommittee 
responsible  for  NASA's  budget,  I  know 
that  these  calls  for  economy  have  also 
been  answered  by  Intense  scrutiny  of 
NASA's  programs. 

The  current  controversy  over  the  space 
station/space  shuttle  programs  comes  at 
a  time  when  many  millions  of  Americans 
are  questioning  our  role  in  space,  the 
cost  of  that  role,  and  the  importance  of 
that  role  relative  to  other  pressing  do- 
mestic  needs.   Unfortimately,    too.   the 


controversy  arises  during  the  aftermath 
of  the  Apollo  13  mission — a  major  failure 
that  has  added  immensely  to  the  number 
of  critics  of  the  space  program.  It  would 
be  tragic,  however,  if  the  Apollo  13  mis- 
sion were  used  by  critics  of  the  space 
program  to  transform  reasonable  calls 
for  economy  into  unreasonable  demands 
for  a  fundamental  retrenchment  in  outer 
space. 

I  think  it  is  healthy  and  important  to 
consider  and  to  discuss  fully  the  issues 
of  priorities  and  of  man's  role  in  outer 
space.  But  I  think  it  would  be  most  harm- 
ful to  the  quality  of  that  discussion  to 
permit  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  the 
emotion  that  the  Apollo  13  mission  has 
created.  The  space  station/space  shuttle 
issue  can  and  should  be  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  hard  facts,  not  emotion,  and  I 
would  like  to  present  some  of  those  facts 
today  in  connection  with  the  pending 
committee  amendment. 

First,  we  must  realize  that  the  funds 
we  appropriate  this  year  for  the  space 
station/space    shuttle    project    do    not 
constitute  a  commitment  to  a  multibll- 
llon-dollar  new  program.  Rather,  they 
are  simply  fimds  for  tuivanced  research 
and  development  of  the  space  station/ 
space  shuttle  concept — research  and  de- 
velopment that  must  be  imdertaken  be- 
fore we  can  make  an  intelligent  and  ra- 
tional decision  cm  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  production  of  these  vehicles  and 
outer  space  facilities.  We  are  not,  with 
these  funds,  abdicating  responsibility  for 
that    production    decision — indeed,    we 
cannot  avoid  having  to  make  that  de- 
cision in  future  years.  Congressional  con- 
trol over  spending  lies  in  continual  re- 
view, aimual  decisions,  and  the  retention 
of  control  over  ultimate  production  de- 
cisions. Such  control  does  not  lie  In  giv- 
ing a  "green  light"  to  such  an  expensive 
program,  once  and  for  all,  at  such  an 
early  stage  in  the  program's  develop- 
ment. 

The  funds  we  provide  this  year  should 
bring  the  space  station/space  shuttle 
progrsmi  to  the  point  where  we  can  make 
an  intelligent  decision  in  the  future.  By 
providing  these  fvmds.  let  me  empha- 
size again,  we  are  not  making  a  final  pro- 
duction decision.  By  not  providing  these 
funds,  however,  we  would  be  making  a 
premature  decision  not  to  go  ahead  with 
this  program.  Let  us  permit  the  researeh 
and  development  to  continue  until  we 
reach  that  production  decision  point;  let 
us  not  cancel  this  program  in  our  haste 
to  come  to  a  premature  decision  about 
the  program's  merits. 

Second,  to  caned  the  space  station/ 
space  shuttle  program  at  this  p<dnt 
would  not  be  economical — rather,  it 
would  be  false  economy  In  the  purest 
sense  of  the  phrase.  The  program— par- 
ticularly the  space  shuttle  aspect— is  an 
economy  effort,  an  effort  to  lower  the 
cost  of  space  explM^tion  by  develc«>lng 
reusable  space  vehicles.  Today  it  costs 
us  almost  $1,000  per  pound  for  every  ob- 
ject we  loft  into  space:  tomorrow,  with 
the  aid  of  the  reusable  space  shuttle,  we 
may  cut  these  costs  by  90  percent.  In 
other  words,  for  the  same  dollar  expend- 
iture the  space  shuttle  will  aUow  us 
to  put  almost  10  times  as  many  mis- 
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sions  into  space:  the  scientil  c  benefits 
of  more  missions,  explorations,  and 
manned  flights  wiU  be  acheved  with 
dramatically  lower  costs.  Imagine  how 
much  more  we  would  know  about  the 
moon  and  the  origins  of  our  own  planet, 
for  example,  if  for  the  price  df  our  past 
four  ApoUo  missions  we  could  have  pro- 
vided dozens  or  even  scores  ol  such  mis- 
sions. 

I  would  emphasize,  additionally,  that 
the  Senate  has  already  taken  a  major 
economy  step  by  reducing  the  House  au- 
thorization for  these  program  >  by  nearly 
$140  million.  The  $110  million  remaining 
for  the  space  station  space  sliuttle  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Aeronalutical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee.  4  sufficient 
amount  to  proceed  with  the  re  search  and 
development  of  this  program. 

Finally,  in  our  justified  has  «  to  divert 
funds  to  meet  our  growini:  domestic 
needs,  we  should  not  lose  sigl  it  of  where 
Federal  money  is  really  being  spent.  The 
NASA  budget  is  conspicuoias,  but  it 
amounts  to  roughly  5  percfent  of  the 
amount  we  devote  to  military  spending. 
The  real  "domestic  surplus"  will  come 
from  making  needed  cuts  in  c  ur  military 
budget,  and  through  the  eliriination  of 
costly  and  unnecessary  new  w  eapons  sys- 
tems. The  $110  million  for  the  space  sta- 
tion space  shuttle  program  his  year  is 
less  than  1  percent  of  what  v  e  will  have 
to  pay  for  an  unproven  and  potentially 
obsolete  ABM.  for  example.  1%  represents 
a  small  fraction  of  the  monty  we  have 
wasted  in  our  unsuccessful  atteinpt  to 
develop  a  new  main  battle  tank.  It  Is 
less  than  20  percent  of  whiit  we  have 
been  spending  every  year  to  develop 
murderous  and  unnecessary  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  agen  s. 

My  point  is  simply  this.  J^st  because 
the  military  budget  has  proyen  difficult 
to  cut  does  not  mean  we  shoilld  diminish 
our  efforts  to  cut  it;  jxist  be<ause  NASA 
Is  vulnerable  and  its  budget  easy  to  cut 
does  not  mean  we  should  elii  linate  vital 
NASA  programs  whose  cost  h;  almost  in- 
significant in  comparison  to  the  billions 
that  go  annually  tg  the  Defe  nse  Depart- 
ment. 

Let  us  realize  that  man  is  in  spa^e  to 
stay.  The  benefits  of  space  exploration 
are  largely  unknown,  but  they  may  prove 
to  be  incalcuable.  The  spa;e  program 
not  only  provides  peaceful  inployment. 
peaceful  applications  of  scier  tlfic  knowl- 
edge, and  peaceful  commercial  spinoffs 
to  the  entire  Nation — it  alsc  represents, 
in  further  contract  to  oir  military 
spending,  a  peaceful  and  heajthy  form  of 
competition  and  national  mibsion  in  the 
United  States  and  In  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Someday,  we  all  hope  it  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  peaceful  cooperation 
between  this  Nation  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  undoubtedly  it  w  ill  aid  us  in 
our  efforts  to  save  the  eco  ogy  of  this 
planet. 

The  space  station  is  the  next  logical 
step  In  outer  space  and  the  s  ?ace  shuttle 
Is  the  only  logical  step  in  citting  space 
costs.  These  programs  may  ni  !ver  be  com- 
pleted, if  the  research  and  development 
prove  them  to  be  imwarrarted.  But  we 
can  and  we  must  give  the  space  station/ 
space  shuttle  concept  a  cha;ice.  It  holds 
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the  promise,  not  only  of  cutting  the  cost 
of  space  exploration,  but  of  dramatically 
increasing  our  knowledge  of  our  planet, 
our  solar  system,  and  our  universe.  We 
cannot  and  we  must  not  ignore  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  that  knowledge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
Report  No.  91-833.  "NASA  Authorization 
for  Fiscal  Year  1971."  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  on  H.R.  16516,  and  an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  space  shuttle  by  Mr. 
Bob  Considine. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcERFT  Fbom  Report  No.  91-833 
Space  shuttle  and  station 
The  space  shuttle  Is  a  reusable  space  ve- 
hicle system  which  will  provide  an  eco- 
nomical method  for  meeting  a  variety  of 
launch  and  orbital  requirements,  and  repre- 
sents the  basic  space  transportation  system 
for  the  remainder  of  this  century.  It  will  be 
designed  to  meet  the  President's  Space  Task 
Group  criteria  of  economy,  reusability,  and 
commonality.  As  currently  conceived,  the 
shuttle  will  be  able  to  carry  at  least  12  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  a  space  station  or  space 
base  with  a  cabin  environment  similar  to 
that  found  In  today's  commercial  airliners, 
and  with  gravitational  forces  of  no  more 
than  3  O's  being  exerted  during  the  launch 
and  reentry  phases.  Passengers  without  spe- 
cial training  could  be  carried  to  and  from 
space  safely  and  efficiently. 

The  space  shuttle  is  expected  to  have  a 
payload  capability  of  up  to  60.000  pounds  In 
low-earth  orbit  with  a  payload  compartment 
15  feet  In  diameter  and  60  feet  long  and  hav- 
ing a  volume  of  10.000  cubic  feel.  As  pres- 
ently conceived,  the  space  shuttle  is  com- 
posed of  two  stages — the  booster  and  the 
orblter.  both  utilizing  the  same  engine  but 
in  varying  numbers,  to  satisfy  the  different 
thrust  requirements.  Both  are  reusable,  and 
will  be  designed  to  perform  100  missions 
with  a  minimum  of  maintenance.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  both  stages  will  be  manned,  al- 
though the  booster  may  have  the  capability 
of  making  an  automated  return  and  land- 
ing. It  has  been  assigned  a  preliminary  de- 
sign weight  celling  of  3.5  million  pounds  in- 
cluding propellant.  and  the  projected  height 
of  the  system  Is  between  200  and  250  feet. 
Both  booster  and  orblter  will  use  high-pres- 
sure liquid  oxygen  liquid  hydrogen  fueled 
rocket  engines  for  propulsion.  E^ch  engine 
will  have  a  design  thrust  of  400.000  pounds, 
win  be  throttleable  and  capable  of  continued 
reuse  and  multiple  restarts.  In  addition,  both 
orblter  and  booster  will  use  a  set  of  jet  en- 
gines which  will  be  fueled  by  hydrogen  and 
will  provide  power  during  the  cruise  return 
to  the  landing  area. 

In  operation  the  space  shuttle  mission 
payload.  contained  in  modularized  cargo 
containers,  would  be  loaded  into  the  payload 
compartment  of  the  orblter  at  the  launch 
area.  After  a  vertical  launch  the  booster 
stage  would  propel  the  shuttle  to  a  suborbi- 
tal altitude  of  40  to  50  miles  before  sepa- 
rating for  a  return  to  earth.  The  orblter  en- 
gines would  Ignite  and  burn  until  the  stage 
gains  the  velocity  needed  for  insertion  Into  a 
low  elliptical  orbit.  The  engines  could  later 
be  restarted  to  circularize  the  orblter  at  100 
miles  and  restarts  could  be  made  to  execute 
transfers  to  other  desired  orbits.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  its  mission  the  engines  would  be 
reflred  to  brake  the  orblter  back  into  the  at- 
mosphere. Upon  reaching  a  speed  where  It 
can  perform  a  transition  to  the  cruise  con- 
figuration of  an  airplane,  it  would  use  Its 
jet    engines    for    power    and    return    to   the 


launch  area  for  another  mission.  Both 
booster  and  orblter  stages  would  be  designed 
to  land  on  runways  approximately  10.000  feet 
in  length.  Having  landed,  the  booster  and 
orblter  could  be  checked  out,  refueled,  and 
provided  with  new  payloads  for  another 
launch  2  or  3  weeks  later.  This  ability  to 
achieve  short  turnaround  time  between 
flights  will  reduce  the  number  of  vehicles  re- 
quired for  the  planned  missions. 

Initially  the  shuttle  will  be  used  in  trans- 
porting flight  crews,  scientists,  experiments, 
and  supplies  to  space  stations  and  space 
bases  in  earth  orbit.  Later  It  can  be  used  for 
transporting  supplies  and  equipment  into  an 
earth  parking  orbit  for  transfer  by  a  nuclear 
stage  to  such  distant  destinations  as  lunar 
and  planetary  bases.  Other  projected  uses  in- 
clude flying  missions  In  a  polar  orbit,  carry- 
ing from  one  to  several  automated  satellites 
and  positioning  them  in  their  selected  earth 
orbits,  serving  as  an  orblter  staging  platform 
for  automated  planetary  probes  and  space- 
craft, and  transporting  liquid  hydrogen  to 
earth  orbit  for  use  by  nuclear  propulsion 
stages  capable  of  traveling  to  neighboring 
planets.  The  shuttle  will  be  designed  so  that 
It  can  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  launch 
readiness  for  lengthy  periods  and  yet  capable 
of  being  launched  within  several  hours  no- 
tice. It  is  believed  that  the  space  shuttle 
through  reuse,  minimum  postmlsslon  main- 
tenance and  refurbishment  and  aircraft- 
type  checkout  operations,  could  reduce  the 
cost  per  pound  of  payload  In  orbit  by  a  fac- 
tor of  10. 

An  essential  element  In  the  continuing 
exploration  and  utilization  of  space  in  fu- 
ture decades  is  the  space  station.  Such  a 
station  and  the  base  which  will  develop  from 
it  will  be  the  central  carrier  through  which 
man  can  Increasingly  progress  toward  a  fuller 
understanding  of  his  world  and  the  universe. 
The  space  station  will  have  an  Initial  crew 
complement  of  six  to  12  people.  A  sub- 
sequent base  could  be  a  multipurpose  facil- 
ity in  earth  orbit  housing  a  crew  of  50  to  100 
men.  The  station  will  primarily  serve  as  the 
supporting  platform  for  a  very  diversified 
group  of  scientific  applications,  and  tech- 
nology experiments  encompassing  nearly  all 
sclenUflc  disciplines.  The  space  sUtlon  Is 
being  designed  as  a  long-Ufe.  maintainable 
system  for  men  working  and  Uvlng  In 
space.  Initially  It  U  expected  to  operate 
in  a  zero  gravity  condition.  The  station 
and  base  will  be  quite  autonomous,  hav- 
ing on-board  command  and  control  centers 
and  life  support  systems  that  are  capa- 
ble of  regenerating  the  environment,  and 
operating  for  extended  periods.  Plight  crews 
using  the  station  and  base  will  be  ferried  to 
and  from  orbit  by  the  space  shuttle  which 
win  also  provide  the  logistics  support  of  the 
station  and  base  and  will  be  able  to  carry 
many  of  the  experiment  modules.  Conceptual 
studies  on  these  modules  emphasize  com- 
monality so  that  four  or  five  basic  module 
types  will  be  able  to  support  the  wide  variety 
of  experiments  to  be  conducted  at  the  space 
base. 

Experiment  Definition. — The  early  and  ac- 
curate definition  of  the  experiments  and 
supporting  systems  In  the  space  shuttle/ 
station  program  Is  vital  to  eventual  mission 
success  and  the  achievement  of  program  ob- 
jectives. The  major  portion  of  the  space  sta- 
tion operation  will  be  the  conduct  of  manned 
observations  and  experimentation.  These  will 
Impose  major  requirements  on  the  space  sta- 
tion and  experiment  module  design  and  op- 
eration, and  dictate  an  early  definition  ef- 
fort. Experimentation  definition  funding 
provides  the  early  impetus  for  acquiring  the 
technical  and  scientific  effort  needed  in  Iden- 
tifying and  verifying,  through  ground  ex- 
perimentation and  analyses,  those  worth- 
while experiments  for  conduct  by  man  In 
space  to  assure  an  effective  use  of  the  space 
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station  and  the  space  environment.  Fiscal 
year  1970  and  1971  funding  wlU  be  used 
primarily  to  clarify  and  define  candidate  ex- 
periments and  to  determine  the  experiment 
groupings  and  the  equipment  that  will  most 
effectively  use  the  space  station. 

Shuttle  Engine  Definition  and  Design. — 
Fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  funding  will  pro- 
vide for  competitive  engine  definition  con- 
tracts which  vrtll  be  of  11  months'  duration. 
The  studies  will  provide  prenmlnary  engine 
designs  and  specifications,  define  detail  en- 
gine requirements,  and  provide  program 
plans  for  future  development.  Fiscal  year 
1971  funding  will  also  provide  for  the  start 
of  detailed  design  of  the  most  promising  en- 
gine candidates  resulting  from  the  engine 
definition  studies.  Design  of  the  engines  will 
begin  in  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1971. 
Shuttle  Air  Frame  Definition. — As  with 
the  shuttle  engine  activities,  the  definition 
effort  will  be  conducted  through  competitive 
contracts  and  will  be  of  11  months'  duration. 
Definition  studies  are  scheduled  to  begin  in 
the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1970.  Fiscal  year 
1971  funding  supports  continuation  of  the 
studies  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  win 
focus  on  specific  point  designs  and  support- 
ing technology. 

Station  Definition.— The  objective  of  this 
effort  Is  to  obtain  the  technical  and  program 
information  needed  for  selecting  a  single 
design  approach  of  a  space  station  from 
alternate  approaches  available.  The  first 
phase  of  the  two  parallel  definition  studies 
is  scheduled  for  compleUon  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1971.  Funds  are  requested  In 
fiscal  year  1971  to  exercise  up  to  six  1 -month 
extensions  of  definlUon  studies  with  each 
contractor.  In  fiscal  year  1971.  definition 
studies  of  candidate  experiment  modules 
which  have  long  leadtlme  requirements  and 
those  whose  operations  will  Impact  the  sta- 
tion design  and  operating  mode  will  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Shuttle /Station  Preliminary  Design   Veri- 
fication.—While    the    definlUon    studies    of 
shuttle  air  frame  and  space  station  will  iden- 
tify systems,  concepts,  and  techniques  crit- 
ical to  their  final  design,  additional  trade-off 
analyses    are    required    to    verify    contractor 
system  selection  before  the  final  design  cri- 
teria are  established.  In  addition  preliminary 
engineering  designs  win  be  initiated  and  ad- 
vanced  prototype   testing  conducted  on  se- 
lected   long-lead    systems    to    assure    their 
timely  availability.  Fiscal  year  1971  funding 
supports  these  activities  and  as  the  studies 
progress,  those  other  areas  that  wlU  be  Iden- 
tified   as    requiring    additional    verification 
prior  to  initiation  of  detailed  design.  Systems 
common  to  both  the  shuttle  and  staUon  that 
are  potential  candidates  for  this  effort  are: 
Integration  of  the  electronics  systems,  atti- 
tude control  systems,  and  thermal  protection 
systems.    Proof-of-concept    testing    of    the 
thermal  protection  systems  will  be  conducted 
on  subsections  to  provide  verification  of  ma- 
terials selection,  fabrication  and  Installation 
techniques,    characteristic    weight,    and    In- 
spection and  refurbishment  needs.  These  tests 
and  studies  wlU  greatly  increase  the  assur- 
ance that  the  later  detailed  designing  effort 
will  be  successful,  and  result  In  a  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  development  program 
for  the  shuttle  and  station. 

COMMITTKE  COMMENT 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  Ad- 
ministration request  of  $515,200,000  for  the 
Space  Flight  Operations  Program  be  ap- 
proved. The  House  approval  a  total  of  »654.- 
700.000.  which  Is  •139.500.000  more  than  the 
budget  request.  Some  of  these  additional 
funds  would  be  applied  to  the  Apollo  Appli- 
cations project  to  augment  the  development 
and  qualification  effort  on  spacecraft,  to  pro- 
vide Increased  assurance  of  mission  success, 
to  initiate  experiments  that  were  excluded 
due  to  previous  ftmdlng  UmltaUons,  and  to 
Initiate    the    design    for    a    second    mission. 


Your  ccMnmittee  believes  that  the  budget 
request  for  this  project  U  adequate  and  that 
additional  funding  Is  not  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Additional  funds  provided  by  the  House 
would  also  be  appUed  to  the  space  shuttle 
and  space  station  project  to  provide  for  more 
extensive  and  inclusive  anaylsls  and  to  sup- 
port the  technological  development  of  this 
project.  Neither  the  space  shuttle  nor  the 
space  StaUon  are  approved  for  development, 
and  your  committee  believes  the  budget  re- 
quest contains  sufficient  funds  for  NASA  to 
carry  out  phase  B  studies  which  will  pro- 
vide the  technical  InformaUon  needed  to 
determine  whether  or  not  to  proceed.  There- 
fore, the  committee  does  not  agree  with  the 
additional  funds  provided  for  this  project 
by  the  House. 


On  the  Line 
(By  Bob  Considine) 
New  York,  April  27.— The  hambone  Con- 
gressional nonsense  about  cutting  back  on 
the  Apollo  program  and  Its  even  more  ad- 
venturous spinoffs  should  be  dismissed  before 
the  public  Is  led  to  suspect  that  the  Invest- 
ment in  ^)ace  Is  prohibitively  high.  It  Isnt. 
It  just  Botmds  high 

We  reach  positively  for  the  moon  and  the 
planets  at  an  annual  cost  of  what  we  pay  to 
fight  inconclusively  in  Vietnam  for  two 
months.  In  the  Space  quest  we  have  hardly 
dunked  a  toe  In  the  cold  and  endless  reaches 
of  the  cosmos.  But  some  would  say  that's 
enough.  The  parochial  cop-out  is:  "Wen,  we 
beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon,  didn't  we? 
Isn't  that  enough?"  The  answer,  of  course, 
Is  no — we've  barely  begxm.  A  resident  of  the 
next  nearest  heavenly  body  beyond  the  moon, 
looking  down  or  up  on  the  earth  and  Its 
lunar  satellite,  would  marvel  at  how  we  oould 
Uve  with  a  pimple  like  that  attached  to  our 
noee.  In  other  words,  we  would  appear  vo  be 
one.  What's  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  In 
Space? 

We're  going  to  send  men  and  probably  wom- 
en to  planets  millions  of  miles  away,  once 
we  perfect  nuclear  propulsion  to  replace  the 
lethargic  pull  of  gravity  and  devise  ways  of 
surviving  en  route.  And  we're  going  to  do  It 
at  what  amounts  to  bargain  rates. 

At  the  end  of  last  month.  Lockheed  and 
Boeing,  wcM-klng  together,  submitted  to  NASA 
their  formal  proposal  for  a  Space  shutUe 
vehicle.  This  would  be  the  reusable  space 
vehicle,  the  dream  of  every  Inventor  since 
the  Chinese  who  Ignited  the  first  sky  rocket. 
Briefiy,  this  Lockheed-Boeing  combine, 
joined  by  TWA,  would  produce  a  manned 
vehicle  about  the  size  of  a  747  which  would 
take  off  from  Cape  Kennedy  or  elsewhere 
with  a  smaller  manned  spacecraft  riding 
piggy-back.  When  the  first  vehicle  ran  out 
of  juice.  It  would  break  Itself  loose  from  Its 
hitch-hiker  and  re*um  to  the  nearest  avail- 
able airfield,  landing  Uke  any  large  conven- 
tional plane.  The  parasite  would  have  gone 
on  Into  earth  orbit  on  Ite  own  power,  tending 
to  a  variety  of  jobs. 

For  example,  it  could  deliver  a  new  scien- 
tific crew  and  llfe-supportUig  supplies  to  an 
earth  orbiting  station,  put  up  there  to  locate 
unprobed  earthly  ore  deposits,  agricultural 
opportunities,  fishing  treasures.  gestaUng 
hurricanes  and  blizzards.  Indeed.  It  could 
retrieve  multl-minion-dollar  satenites  that 
have  exhausted  their  energies  and  return 
them  to  earth  for  a  recharge,  for  use  again. 
It  could  be  the  mailman,  tending  to  his  ap- 
pointed rounds  In  Space,  or  the  cosmic  gro- 
cery store. 

Most  of  all.  It  could  come  back  and  land 
like  a  707  or  DC-8  or  something  even  smaller, 
and  soon  fly  again.  It  is  inevitable  that  this 
kind  of  shutUe  will  be  developed.  Not  to  do 
so  would.  In  the  long  nm.  be  like  junking 
each  ♦22.000,000  Boeing  747  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  rouUne  flight  across  the  ocean  or  the 
continent. 


We  have  hardly  scratched  the  surface  of 
Space.  Our  cutting  edge  must  be  the  shuttle. 
It  WlU  mean  as  much  to  Space  as  Henry 
Ford's  Model  T  meant  to  the  automobile 
Industry. 

It  C06U  about  $1,000  to  put  a  pound  of  pay- 
load  Into  earth  orbit  with  the  Saturn  6 
booster.  The  reusable  Space  shuttle  should 
cut  that  to  less  than  $100  per  pound.  And  In- 
crease the  safety  of  the  passengers.  The  best 
estimates  In  the  aerospace  business  are  that 
within  15  years  normally  healthy  men  and 
women  wlU  fly  Into  earth  orbit  and  back  again 
with  greater  ease  and  frequency  than  do  to- 
day's highly  trained  and  superbly  conditioned 
astronauts. 

The  shuttle  Isn't  a  new  idea.  It's  as  old  as. 
say.  Flash  Gordon.  Boeing  has  spent  $24,000- 
000  of  its  fimds.  with  no  government  assist- 
ance, on  research  and  development  of  a  use- 
It-again  Space  transportation  system.  Lock- 
heed, builder  of  the  C-5A.  the  supersonic  all- 
titanlum  SR-71  jet,  hundreds  of  Agen&s  and 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  sea-based  missiles,  has 
been  around  for  a  time,  too.  The  top  men 
Involved  in  the  unusual  cooperative  effort, 
Lockheed's  Dr.  F.  C.  E.  Oder  and  Boeing's 
George  H.  Hage,  have  a  combined  experience 
of  half  a  century  In  flight  research.  As  for 
TWA,  it  has  a  bit  of  experience,  let's  say,  in 
matters  concerning  ground  equipment,  main- 
tenance, manpower,  and  turnaround 

Turnaround  Is  the  name  of  this  new  game, 
and.  In  short,  its  salvaUon. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  then  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  direct 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  flgtires 
here,  because  I  believe  there  is  error 
somewhere.  The  Senator's  amendment 
applies  only  to  the  $110  million  that  is 
in  the  bill  for  this  space  shuttle  and 
space  station.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  And  that  has  to  do  with 
definitions  and  studies  of  these  particular 
items,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  weapons 
system,  when  we  get  down  to  the  defini- 
tion of  studies  regarding  a  particular 
plane.  So  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
take  out  the  $110  million.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? And  that  is  all  it  would  take  out. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  $110  million  is  for  what 
they  call  definition  and  design.  This  is 
where  they  take  the  research,  and  so 
forth,  and  sort  of  harden  it  into  a  con- 
figuration, and  the  other  details  pre- 
paratory to  buying  the  hardware.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  stated  it  cor- 
rcctlv 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 
I  want  to  distinguish  it  from  the  $80 
million. 

But  back  to  the  $110  million  for  a 
moment:  That  amount  does  not  include 
any  money  for  the  development  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Research  and  develop- 
ment. I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  does  not  reach  that 
stage  of  development. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  $80  million  that 
the  Senator  has  mentioned — which  his 
amendment  does  not  touch — as  I  under- 
stand, is  for  basic  advance  research  and 
technology  in  the  broad  field,  and  that 
will  be  undertaken  whether  or  not  we 
have  this  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
in  the  lAn. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Might  I  respond  to 
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speak,  and 
the  design 
station.  Is 


that  on  the  basis  of  a  question  which  was 
put  to  NASA  by  the  House  (ommlttee. 
This  was  the  question  they  asced: 

Aside  from  the  requested  •110  mllUon 
Identmed  speclflcaUy  for  the  spfcce  shuttle 
station  in  FY  1971  In  the  Space  Flight  Opera- 
tions line  Item — 

That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about — 

How  much   Is  included  elsewlere  in  FT 

1971   request  tat  the  space   shuitle   station 

and  what  Is  the  tentatively  planned  use  of 

these  funds?  I 

In  other  words,  where  else  ^111  money 
be  spent  on  this  program?  This  Is  the 
answer:  I 

In  addlUon  to  the  $110  mlllloh  Identified 
in  the  Space  Flight  Operations  in  FT  1971 
budget  for  space  station  and  shuttle,  a  sig- 
nificant proporUon  of  the  Office  <)f  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  effort  if  applicable 
to  these  same  two  programs.  l4  e«ch  Pro- 
gram, between  30  and  40  milUon]  dollars  will 
be  applied.  j 

That  is  the  answer  from  NASA. 
In  addition   to  that,   of  cburse,   this 
Skylab  is  part  of  the  same  reseiirch  effort. 
But  this  will  be  an  actual  flight  experi- 
ment in  space.  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  and 
as  it  was  explained  to  us  by  our  staff, 
this  $80  million  for  the  basi^  advanced 
research  and  technology — even  though 
the  special  program  we  art  debating 
would  benefit  from  it  somewhi.t,  as  many 
other  programs  would — is  fo^^  basic  re- 
search across  the  board,  so  to 
does  not  specifically  relate  to 
of  the  space  shuttle  or  space 
that  correct?  i 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  h^ve  trouble, 
for  this  reason.  All  I  know  about  is  their 
answer.  They  said  that  there  will  be  $30 
to  $40  million  for  each  of  two  programs, 
or  over  $60  to  $80  million,  which  will  be 
applied  In  space  station  and  iiuttle  pro- 
gram and  spent  through  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Technology.!  In  other 
words,  that  money,  even  wlta  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment,  must  be  spent  on 
research  in  the  program.  But  that  may 
be  different  from  the  hard  Resign  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  Is,  but  my  argianent  la 
that  until  we  have  been  latlsfled  In 
the  research  field,  until  we  have  seen 
whether  it  is  feasible  as  a  syjtem  which 
assumes  man's  capacity  to  stirvive  long 
duration  fiights,  we  shouli  withhold 
this  kind  of  starter  costs  which  we  may 
not  have  to  make  if  we  find  It  to  be 
Infeasible.  | 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presideiit.  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  my  point.  Tqe  basic  re- 
search will  go  on  anyway,  biit  It  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  space  shiittle.  which 
cannot  get  the  benefit  of  it[  unless  we 
have  this  program  for  the  $|10  million. 
We  will  not  get  the  benefit  dr  the  fruits 
of  it.  If  we  are  to  have  this  space  system, 
we  will  have  to  move  first  into  the  field 
of  definition  studies. 

til.  MONDALE.  I  thank  thi  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  say  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  look  at  it 
somewhat  differently.  First,  |  do  not  see 
any  point  in  spending  $110 1  million  for 
starting  up  coets  on  a  syst^  which  a 
year  from  now  we  may  find  14  completely 
unfeasible;  in  other  words 
prove  to  be  a  waste. 


that  could 


Second.  I  do  not  see  any  point  in  en- 
tering into  a  program  which  NASA  esti- 
mates will  cost  $14  billion.  We  know  how 
estimates  tend  to  be  below  the  mark. 

I  think  that  my  amendment  goes  be- 
yond that  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
ratio  of  unmanned  instrumented  flight, 
with  the  emphasis  on  scientific  oriented 
research  as  against  the  tremendously  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous  and,  I  think,  most 
unscientific  and  impractical  manned- 
flight  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  make  this  one 
comment.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
Senator.  I  believe  that  we  are  talking 
about  two  different  things,  in  that  the 
$80  million  is  for  basic  research  general- 
ly, and  the  $110  million  is  the  first  money 
that  goes  toward  preliminary  design  and 
planning  for  the  vehicle.  To  that  extent, 
it  kills  the  vehicle  for  the  time  being. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansais  has  been  wait- 
ing. I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  now,  and 
then  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 

GURNEY). 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that,  listening  to  the  debate  today,  and 
contrasting  it  to  what  I  have  been  hear- 
ing smd  reading  in  the  past  few  days,  be- 
ginning with  the  war  and  the  expansion 
of  the  war  into  Cambodia,  the  renewal 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
now  the  shooting  of  our  own  students — 
unarmed,  I  may  say — at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, and  then  last  night  2  hours  at 
the  White  House  listening  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Vogt  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  describing  in  more  detail 
how  we  are  conducting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  and  now  all  morn- 
ing spending  3  hours  listening  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  especially 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams),  who  was,  among  others, 
closely  examining  and  questioning  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  feel  very  much  as  though  I 
were  Alice  In  Wonderland.  There  seems 
to  be  absolutely  no  relationship  whatever 
to  the  world  they  were  discussing  and 
the  real  world  In  which  I  think  we  live. 

I  suppose,  perhaps,  that  is  one  of  the 
great  virtues  of  the  space  program.  It 
certainly  is  one  real  virtue.  The  only 
thing  In  cost  effectiveness  that  is  real  is 
that  it  diverts  our  attention  from  the  in- 
sane policies  and  activities  the  human 
race  is  conducting  in  this  country  and 
the  world  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Schweikir).  the 
real  value  of  these  spectacular  flights  is 
to  divert  our  attention  from  the  real 
questions  here  at  home.  Of  course,  it  also 
generates  suwjort  for  the  program  here 
at  the  Capitol. 

The  Senator  from  Mlimesota  stated 
that  some  scientists  deplore  the  diver- 
sion of  the  program  from  real  science  to 
spectaculars. 

Of  course,  the  obvious  ^wUcation  Is 
that  this  all  gets  votes  in  both  Houses. 
It  gets  the  support  of  the  people  who 
watch  television  and  so  we  provide  a  tele- 
vision show  for  them. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  the 
last  space  flight.  I  think  It  would  have 
gone  off  with  little  notice,  and  probably 
there  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  much 


attention  to  It  as  there  Is  now.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  only  application  I  can 
see,  as  to  why  the  House  insisted  on  In- 
creasing the  budget,  was  that  the  last 
one  failed.  It  aroused  great  sympathy. 
The  President  was  greatly  upset  about  it. 
There  was  even  the  threat  of  the  death 
of  three  valiant  and  brave  young  men. 
That  upset  him  and  the  country  so  much 
that  we  increased  the  budget.  The  killing 
of  four  young  students  did  not  seem  to 
affect  him.  He  remarked  that — after  all, 
violence  breeds  trouble,  not  appearing  to 
be  particularly  concerned  about  those 
who  were  shot. 

But.  In  any  case,  this  program  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  life  we  live. 
The  cost  effectiveness  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  apparently,  is  only  a  cost  ef- 
fectiveness within  the  program.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  this  versus  a  program  of  decent  edu- 
cation, or  of  any  other  of  our  domestic 
programs. 

Whether  this  is  worth  more  than  the 
other  kind  of  flight  seems  to  be  of  very 
little  importance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator.  As  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, I  Included  examples  of  what  we 
could  do  with  the  $110  mUlion.  We  could 
double  the  school  milk  program.  We 
could  double  the  clean  air  program  and 
all  sorts  of  other  things. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  Is  hard  for  me 
to  think  of  anything  that  would  not  be 
more  useful,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all 
the  activities  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  last  time  I  heard  cost  effectiveness 
really  harped  upon  was  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  referred  to  cost  effectiveness  for 
the  TFX,  and  he  demonstrated  beyond 
a  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that  that  was 
the  most  useful  and  most  profitable 
waste  of  our  money.  I  am  not  sure  wheth- 
er the  Senator  from  Arizona  supported 
that  program,  but  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  did  not.  I  never  heard  of  cost 
effectiveness  until  Mr.  McNamara  came 
on  the  scene  with  his  computers  and  his 
whiz  kids.  Then  we  were  confronted  with 
cost  effectiveness  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Every  time  he  made  a  cost  ef- 
fectiveness study,  the  budget  went  up 
$10  billion.  That  was  the  way  we  saved 
money. 

When  he  came  In,  It  was  aroimd  $50 
billion,  and  when  he  went  out,  I  believe 
it  was  $80  billion  or  $81  billion.  That  was 
because  his  cost  effectiveness  was  so 
effective.  It  completely  blinded  and  con- 
fused the  Senate  and  the  country. 
That  Is  what  this  Is  doing,  of  course. 
But  this  morning  It  was  Impressive 
when  we  heard  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  After  all,  he  Is  a  very  able  man 
and  knows  his  field.  He  does  not  want  to 
accept  directly,  at  least,  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  these  decisions  on  pri- 
orities which  the  Senate  is  specifically 
charged  to  do.  It  Is  all  right  for  Mr. 
Spaceman  to  be  cost  effective  within 
his  department.  But  what  Is  Involved 
here  is  whether  we  can  afford  these  wild- 
ly extravagant  programs  of  over  $3.3 
billion. 

They  were  talking  this  morning  about 
the  relatively  small  amounts  that  the 
Secretary  was  requesting  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  who  we  all  know 
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cannot  be  charged  with  being  a  waster 
of  the  public's  money,  was  raising  most 
serious— as  did  others,  of  course— ques- 
tions as  to  whether  we  could  afford  the 
small  amounts.  In  one  case,  $25  mUlion 
this  year.  $35  mUUon  next  year,  and  $45 
mUlion  the  next  for  the  International 
Bank  This  sort  of  money  is  chickenleed 
compared  to  this  bUl.  The  Secretary  is 
seriously  concerned  over  whether  we  can 

afford  it.  „^      ^ 

These  are  the  old  programs.  They  do 
not  have  to  speculate  about  whether  it 
is  profitable.  The  International  Bank  has 
made  money.  They  have  made  well  oyer 
$1  billion  in  profit.  It  does  not  involve 
guesswork.  ^  .    * 

I  ask  the  Senator,  Is  not  this  debate 
about  cost  effectiveness  utterly  without 
real  relationship  to  the  other  obligations 
of  the  Government?  This  program  was 
started,  was  it  not,  at  a  time  when  we 
had  no  war?  We  certainly  had  no  war 
going  on  of  any  consequence.  The  war 
did  not  break  out  seriously  until  1965 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson.  It  was  of  minimal  requirements 
before  that. 

A  moment  ago  reference  was  made  to 
the  time  when  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended this.  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
some  people  recommending  President 
Kennedy  as  a  good  authority  for  the 
space  program.  I  was  a  lltUe  surprised 
that  some  would  use  him  as  an  authority 
for  their  support  of  it. 

Was  that  not  before  we  engaged  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Was  it  not  shortly 
before  the  debacle  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs? 
Was  he  not  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
draw  attention  away  from  his  own  mis- 
take at  the  same  time  that  he  put  troops 
in  Germany  and  in  South  Vietnam? 

I  am  not  casting  aspersions  upon  his 
judgment. 

The  point  la  that  these  decisions  were 
made  under  circumstances  which  have 
long  since  passed.  I  do  not  think  that  to- 
day President  Kennedy  or  anyone  else 
would  put  two  divisions  in  Berlin.  How- 
ever imder  those  circumstances  he 
thought  that  he  should.  After  he  had  met 
with  Khrushchev,  he  was  spoken  of  very 
harthly.  I  sympathized  with  him.  I  was 
not  critical  of  him.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  do  it  today. 

There  were  less  than  800  or  900  troops 
In  Vietnam  when  Kennedy  came  Into  of- 
fice at  the  end  of  the  Eisenhower  regime. 
However,  he  did  put  approximately  15,000 
troops  there. 

We  come  now  to  the  space  program. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  absurd 
In  view  of  the  other  demands  made  upon 
us.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
we  ought  to  be  concerned  with  these 
other  matters? 

This  morning  we  discussed  inflation. 
There  Is  no  real  assurance  whatever 
inflation  can  be  controlled.  It  is  not 
being  controlled. 

Wo  asked   the   Secretary   about   the 

stock  market.  He  agreed  that  the  stock 

market  reflected  a  collective  Judgment 

of  leading  economists  and  financial  cor- 
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poratlon  executives  In  this  country.  That 
reflects  their  collective  Judgment. 

We  asked  a  witness  before  our  com- 
mittee why  he  did  not  get  up  and  say 
that  the  war  affected  the  economy  in 
his  Judgment.  He  said: 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  make  political 
speeches.  We  speak  through  the  market. 


That  Is  the  way  they  express  their 
confidence  In  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try That  does  not  mean  that  the  econ- 
omy will  collapse.  But  In  their  Judgment 
untU  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  over,  we  are 
In  for  some  very  bad  times. 

We  had  the  chairman  of  the  largest 
private  bank  In  the  country,  the  Bank 
of  America,  appear  before  our  commit- 
tee He  said  that  without  any  question 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  prime  contrib- 
utor to  Inflation,  which  In  turn  distorts 
the  whole  economy.  This  testimony  was 
very  thorough  and  was  without  any  res- 
ervation. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  media  has 
been  so  cowed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  they  did  not  report  this  since 
they  thought  they  would  be  charged  with 
casting  reflection  upon  the  administra- 
tion. ^  ^  ,^  ,  ..  ^ 
I  did  not  see  anything  about  It  In  the 
papers.  Perhaps  It  was  carried  In  the 
papers  In  his  hometown.  But  It  was  not 
carried  In  any  prominent  place  that  I 
saw  because  they  thought  that  It  might 
disturb  matters.  I  suppose. 

The  Senator  Is  so  modest  in  his  re- 
quest. He  ought  to  be  providing  that  we 
cut  the  budget  amount  by  $3  bllUon  and 
provide  $500  million. 

I  will  support  the  amendment.  Per- 
haps I  wUl  offer  an  amendment  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  cut  the 
amount  further.  I  would  not  do  it  \rtth- 
out  his  approval  because  he  has  done 
so  much  work  on  this  subject. 

I  have  observed  In  the  last  few  days 
enough  to  Indicate  that  there  Is  a  deep- 
ening lack  of  confidence  in  the  eotmomlc 
community  of  this  Nation  In  the  sound- 
ness of  our  economy  In  the  immediate 
future.  . 

I  do  not  say  that  some  of  our  economic 
policymakers  feel  that  way  In  the  long 
run  The  war  will  be  over  someday.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  we  may  have 
gone  through  a  political  and  economic 
revolution.  It  is  a  big  country  and  a  rich 
country.  ^^  ^    ^. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  think  other 
than  that  they  think  the  economy  for 
the  Immediate  future  Is  In  for  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  period  and  everything 
Indicates  that  to  be  true. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  argument  about  cost  effective- 
ness here,  as  related  only  to  Items  within 
the  budget  of  NASA,  Is  beside  the  point. 
That  is  not  really  what  we  are  arguing 
for. 

The  Senator  would  like  to  slow  down 
the  program. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

recti 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  would 
like  to  slow  down  the  overall  size  of  the 
budget  for  the  program.  This  Is  one  that 
bids  fair  to  enlarge  in  size  with  respect 
to  both  of  these  progreuns. 


Mr  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  that  the  Senator  was  not 
present  in  the  Ch«unber  when  I  made  the 
first  point  that  the  Senator  Is  now  mak- 
ing that  I  did  not  think  cost  effectiveness 
within  an  agency  Is  the  sole  basis  upon 
which  we  should  make  our  Judgment. 

We  have  to  ask  whether  the  same  dol- 
lars spent  here  could  not  be  far  more 
wisely  spent  In  meeting  human  needs 
elsewhere  or  In  reducing  the  pressure 

on  the  budget.  ^„, 

The  reason  I  decided  on  $110  million 
Is  that  It  Is  not  Just  an  Innocent  $110 
miUion.  This  item  has  the  same  poten- 
tially disastrous  Impact  In  terms  of  cost 
as  the  moon  program. 

NASA  Itself  estimates  $14  billion.  This 
Is  the  proposal  made  by  NASA  and  by 
the  industries  that  work  with  NASA  for 
the  program  of  manned  space  flight  fol- 
lowing the  moon  shots. 

If  NASA  has  Its  way,  by  the  end  of 
this  decade,  this  will  build  up  to  a  space 
budget  of  $7  biUion  a  year  compared  to 
$3.5  billion  today. 

This  Is  the  project  that  I  think  we  are 
starting  to  back  Into  by  the  design  com- 
mitment to  be  authorized  In  this  bill. 

This  Is  now  the  time  to  make  the  de- 
cision. As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
knows,  time  and  time  again,  we  get  Into  a 
program  by  appropriating  $150  million 
1  year  and  $150  million  the  next  year, 
and  then  we  find  out  what  we  are  getting 
into  and  they  say,  "Walt  a  minute.  You 
have  spent  this  money  now." 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  it  before  it 
gets  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  We  have  seen  it 
happen  time  and  time  again. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  good  way  to 
do  it.  Has  the  Senator  already  placed  In 
■   the  Record  how  much  overall  has  been 
spent  for  the  NASA  program  as  well  as 
the  Apollo  program? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  not. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator's 
aide  have  the  flgure  for  the  total  space 
program?  I  am  told  now  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  that  It  is  $42  billion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  that  include  the 
Defense  part? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  Just  NASA. 
It  does  not  include  anything  else.  Does 
the  Senator  have  an  estimate  of  how 
much  the  Defense  Department  has 
spent? 

I  have  been  told  by  an  aide  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  spent  $20  bil- 
lion. So  we  have  an  amount  of  about 
$62  billion  that  has  been  spent. 

But  even  if  there  are  unknown  bene- 
fits from  the  space  effort,  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  could  rank 
above  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the 
Senator.  I  may  have  a  rew  remaito  of 
my  own  later. 

However,  does  not  the  Senator  think 
this  kind  of  extravagance  has  something 
to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  very  per- 
ceptive young  people  of  this  country  who 
observe  how  their  country  is  being  run? 
They  have  this  perception  In  a  way  we 
never  did  when  I  was  that  young. 

I  think  It  is  not  the  war  alone.  The 
war  is  the  primary  reason  for  their  dis- 
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llHislon.  But  when  they  look  ab^ut  them- 
selves and  see  the  unmet  need*  in  their 
communities,  and  then  observe  the  mas- 
sive spending  for  outer  spaceJdoes  not 
the  Senator  think  this  contiibutes  to 
their  disillusionment  and  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do?  J 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  There  is  ho  doubt 
that  that  is  true.  I  spend  a  greit  deal  of 
time  among  young  people^  believe  they 
think  we  have  lost  all^^se  of  propor- 
tion. /  ] 

In  the  space  program,  we  spei^d  3  tmies 
as  much  as  we  spend  on  title  1 1  to  give 
schoolchildren  a  chance  to  catch  up  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  country.  In  thidprogram, 
we  are  spending  more  to  design  a  space 
shuttle  than  we  are  spending  |national- 
ly  to  deal  with  air  pollution. 

The  Senator  knows  how  the  young 
people  feel  about  dealing  witlji  the  en- 
vironmental crisis.  They  think  j  and  with 
good  Justification,  that  our  pri(  )rities  are 
completely  out  of  focus  in  terns  of  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  becaiise  of  this 
continued  misjudgment  with  i-espect  to 
what  is  needed  in  this  couitry  that 
causes  them  to  question  the  establish- 
ment. They  feel  it  is  incapablf  of  mak- 
ing decisions  responsive  to  the  teal  needs 
of  the  country.  I 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  assvune  th^  Cambod- 
ian invasion  is  costing  the  country  far 
more  than  the  President  save<l  with  his 
veto  of  the  HEW  bill,  far  more.  That 
money  was  for  health,  air  pollitlon.  and 
hospital  construction.  This  money  went 
to  uncover  some  yet  unfounded  military 
headquarters  in  Cambodia. 

I  think  many  young  people  and  oth- 
ers wonder  about  our  sanity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  they  do.  too. 
As  have  other  Senators,  I  have  received 
a  great  many  letters  about  tliis  matter 
and  I  have  met  with  several  g  roups  who 
visited  here.  This  afternoon  I  am  due 
to  meet  one  group  visiting  here  from  a 
Midwestern  city.  All  they  want  is  reas- 
surance that  there  is  still  hoe  to  pre- 
serve this  system. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  SenaUr  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  be  ;n  making 
some  speeches.  I  made  one  ai,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  the  sther  day. 
and  I  have  made  speeches  to  a  number 
of  smaller  groups.  I  base  all  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  fact  that  they  must  not 
give  up  hope  for  our  institut  ons.  They 
are  the  best  we  have.  I  camiot  defend 
the  policies  of  this  Government,  and  I  am 
not  speaking  about  just  this  administra- 
tion. I  am  trying  not  to  be  nartisan.  I 
did  not  feel  any  more  frienily  to  the 
preceding  administration,  tlie  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

My  complaint  is  that  th(  adminis- 
tration is  following  too  closefc?  the  pre- 
ceding administration  when  ^e  thought 
there  would  be  change.  We  ajre  entitled 
to  change,  and  we  even  thought  there 
would  be  a  change,  especially  In  the  war. 
There  has  not  been  enough  change  to 
justify  their  hopes.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  reconcile  people  to  tht  hope  that 
we  can  make  the  system  work,  that  it 
can  be  made  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  but  we  have  to  cnange  some 
of  the  programs,  such  as  this  program. 


This  program  arose  at  a  time  when 
we  could  afford  it.  Then  there  were  the 
dollar  programs  in  the  1950's.  which  I 
supported,  designed  to  siphon  off  dollars. 
I  voted  against  the  foreign  aid  bill  last 
year,  and  I  will  vote  against  It  again 
this  year.  But  the  dollar  gap  is  no  longer 
in  existence. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  spoke  at  about  six 
of  these  Earth  Day  events  all  over  my 
State.  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
young  people  who  showed  up.  There  were 
1,000.  2.000,  3.000  at  small  schools.  When 
we  could  come  to  questions  and  answers, 
almost  inevitably  the  key  question  was 
not.  "What  shall  we  do  about  air  and 
water?"  but  the  key  question  was,  "Is 
there  any  chance  we  will  do  anything?" 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  this  Nation  and 
its  institutions  possess  the  capacity  and 
the  will  to  deal  with  real  problems  as 
jjerceived  by  decent  Americans? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  what  bothers 
the  young  people.  It  goes  to  a  questioning 
of  the  processes  of  democracy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  done  my  best  to  point  out  to 
them  that  violence  is  counterproductive 
and  defeats  their  own  ends.  I  said,  "If 
you  engage  in  violence  and  unlawful  acts. 
you  are  helping  those  who  are  inimical 
to  your  interests."  I  tell  them.  "If  you 
destroy  this  system  you  will  not  get  what 
you  want,  but  rather  an  authoritarian 
system."  I  have  an  understanding  of  the 
reasons  why  they  are  disillusioned.  I  see 
the  reasons  aU  around.  We  carmot 
change  the  old  programs  that  got  started 
under  different  conditions  when  we  could 
afford  it  in  the  early  days.  When  this 
started,  I  carmot  remember  anyone  talk- 
ing tibout  pollution.  It  was  there,  but  it 
had  not  gotten  to  the  critical  point  of  our 
being  aware  of  it  or  trying  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

It  is  not  only  the  yoimg  people  who 
are  concerned.  Many  adults  are  sensitive 
to  this  situation.  They  feel  we  are  off  the 
track  and  that  we  have  to  get  back  on 
the  track  and  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
things  that  are  important,  things  we  can 
afford,  and  that  we  will  have  to  put  off 
these  luxuries  imtil  a  later  date. 

There  may  be  a  time  when  we  can 
afford  this  program,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, if  we  do  not  start  to  change  this 
program  and  a  few  others,  the  situation 
will  not  get  better.  The  same  thing  could 
be  said  of  the  SST  and  the  ABM.  That  is 
a  mindless  continuation  of  an  arms  race 
for  which  we  have  no  nejd.  The  SALT 
talks  may  have  been  placed  in  grave 
jeopardy  by  developments  in  Cambodia. 
I  hope  they  have  not  been  placed  in 
jeopardy  The  President  said  "no."  but 
the  statements  by  Kosygin  were  not  en- 
couraging He  raised  a  doubt  at  his  press 
conference  that  they  may  be  compro- 
mised by  this  expansion  of  the  war.  No- 
body knows,  but  there  is  a  possibility. 

If  we  cannot  turn  this  around  and 
begin  to  cut  off  programs  of  this  size 
which  are  spending  our  efforts  and 
money  in  this  area,  I  do  not  see  anything 


I  can  say  to  young  people.  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  it  as  only  the  young  people.  The 
only  difference  between  the  young  and 
the  old  is  that  the  yoimg  are  more  un- 
restrained in  the  way  they  are  feeling.  In 
the  many  letters  and  thousands  of  tele- 
grams that  I  received  after  Cambodia, 
they  were  not  just  from  young  people, 
but  from  all  kinds  of  people  of  all  ages 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  whole  country  senses  this.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sensed  It  this 
morning,  I  think.  Being  a  member  of 
the  administration  he  is  a  little  re- 
strained but  he  is  not  very  happy  about 
his  problem  of  trying  to  finance  this  war, 
trying  to  finance  this  economy.  Here  we 
started  out  with  a  very  optimistic  pro- 
jection of  a  surplus  of  $1.3  billion  in  the 
budget.  Now,  he  is  getting  ready  to  come 
up  and  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  debt 
limit.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  pushed 
him  hard  on  this. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  said  that 
would  be  $10  billion.  The  interest  rate 
being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  8  percent.  If  we  borrow  $10  billion,  it 
means  an  interest  cost  of  $800  million 
everj-  year.  That  Is  the  kind  of  cumula- 
tive costs  being  piled  up. 

Unless  the  war  can  be  brought  to  a 
close  and  we  can  get  back  on  the  track, 
I  think  we  are  headed  for  a  serious  kind 
of  depression.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the 
word  "bankruptcy,"  because  this  over- 
states it.  Big  countries  like  this  nation  do 
not  go  bankrupt.  We  just  cancel  the  out- 
standing currency  and  start  over  again. 
That  is  not  bankruptcy.  That  is  called 
revaluation.  We  have  new  words  for  an 
old-fashioned  concept.  That  Is  what  we 
would  be  faced  with.  In  fact,  we  are  re- 
valuating  right  now  at  the  rate  of  6  per- 
cent a  year.  We  are  revaluatlng  every- 
body's pension,  retirement  payment,  sav- 
ings, and  other  securities  at  the  rate  of 
6  percent  a  year  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
flation we  have. 

So  to  come  in  and  talk  about  this  pro- 
gram as  if  it  were  the  most  important 
matter  makes  me  think  I  am  Alice  in 
Wonderland  and  makes  me  think  I  am 
In  a  different  world  than  I  was  in  when 
I  heard  the  President  last  night  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  today. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  must  say,  after  the  genertil  prophecy 
of  doom  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  it  is  hard  to  come  back,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
to  the  mundane  aspects  of  space,  but  I 
would  like  to  return  to  the  colloquy  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  under- 
stand from  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
that  he  wants  to  strike  out  $110  million, 
but  there  was  a  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  during  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that 
there  are  other  fimds  in  the  bill  for  the 
space  shuttle  and  station.  I  wanted  to 
add  something  to  that  There  are  addi- 
tional funds  in  the  OflBce  of  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology.  That  is  true. 
In  the  House  hearings,  on  pages  1238  and 
1239.  there  is  a  colloquy  and  there  is 
some  evidence  of  this  money  and  how 
much  actually  goes  into  the  new  shuttle 
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effort.  I  am  reading  from  the  House 
hearings,  on  page  1239: 

The  major  portion  of  the  effort — 

And  that  refers  to  the  additional  mon- 
eys that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
were  in  the  bill  that  might  apply  to  the 
space  shuttle  program — 

The  major  portion  of  the  effort  represents 
work  which  waa  already  under  way  In  OART 
before  the  space  shuttle  technology  program 
was  formulated.  Although  many  program 
elements  have  been  accelerated  or  amplified 
In  support  of  the  shuttle. 

And  here  is  the  key  testimony — 
Only  about  $8  million  of  the  MO  million  is 
associated  with  the  new  shuttle  effort. 

That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  in 
buttressing  the  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Any  other  money  in  this  bill  pertain- 
ing to  the  space  shuttle — that  is,  the  new 
effort — involves  only  $8  million.  So  if 
$110  million  is  stricken  out  of  the  bill, 
the  space  shuttle  program  goes  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  interrupt,  I  have  to  disagree  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  on  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  situa- 
tion. Once  again  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
the  question  put  to  NASA  and  the  sm- 
swer  received  from  them  on  this  very 
Issue,  appearing  on  page  12852  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  question  was: 

Aside  from  the  requested  •110  million 
Identified  specifically  for  the  Space  Shut- 
tle/Station m  the  FY  1871  Space  Flight 
Operations  line  Item,  how  much  Is  Included 
elsewhere  In  the  FY  1971  request  for  the 
Space  Shuttle/Station,  and  what  Is  the 
tentatively   planned   use   of   these   funds? 

In  other  words,  NASA  wels  asked 
how  much  would  be  spent  by  NASA  for 
this  space  shuttle  station  if  the  $110 
million  were  deleted.  This  is  the  an- 
swer: 

In  addition  to  the  $110  million  Identified 
in  space  Plight  Operations  in  the  FY  1971 
budget  for  Space  Station  and  Shuttle,  a 
significant  portion  of  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  effort  Is 
applicable  to  these  same  two  programs.  In 
each  program  between  *30  to  $40  million 
will  be  applied. 

That  refers  to  the  space  station  and 
shuttle  program. 

That  was  the  figure  used  in  the  House 
debate,  and  it  was  not  challenged  by 
NASA  or  in  the  debate.  In  addition, 
NASA  will  be  testing  the  physiological 
possibilities  or  feasibilities  of  long-dura- 
tion flights. 

So  there  will  be  $80  million  in  re- 
search and  another  undetermined  num- 
ber of  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  this 
program  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  more 
than  enough — because  we  do  not  even 
know  it  is  going  to  work. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  his  obser- 
vation and  my  observation  are  not  in 
conflict  at  all,  and  the  portion  of  the 
House  hearings  I  referred  to  pertained 
to  the  $30  million  to  $40  million  they 
were  talking  about.  As  the  evidence 
shows,  these  were  programs  that  were 
going  on  before  the  space  shuttle.  True, 
it  can  be  utilized  in  the  si>ace  shuttle 


work,  but  as  far  as  a  new  shuttle  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  only  $8  million  of 
that  $40  million  is  associated  with  that 
work. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point 
that  must  t)e  understood;  otherwise  the 
Senate  will  get  the  impression  that  there 
is  a  whole  lot  of  money  in  the  space  shut- 
tle work,  and  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  the  mis- 
understanding arises  from  the  fact  that 
$80  million  is  being  spent  on  research 
on  the  space  shuttle  program  under  the 
present  project,  even  if  my  amendment 
passes.  The  difference  is  that  the  com- 
mittee says  that  $8  million  of  that  will 
be  for  new  shuttle  research.  In  other 
words,  the  greater  portion  of  that  re- 
search money  will  be  used  to  continue  on- 
going shuttle  research  work,  but  it  is 
still  spent  on  the  space  shuttle  program 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  work  will 
be  applied  to  new  kinds  of  research  on 
the  same  program. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  will  always  agree  as  we  have  during 
this  debate.  It  is  imfortunate  that  there 
was  a  difference  in  wording,  but  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  show  the  wording  was  a  lit- 
tle different.  A  question  was  sisked  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  : 

What  portion  of  the  1971  budget  for  OART 
do  you  estimate  will  be  used  to  support  tech- 
nology directly  related  to  the  space  shuttle 
and  space  station? 

Mr.  Nicks  answered: 
About  $30  to  $40  million  in  each  area  is 
related. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  page  reference? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  365  and  the  top  of  page  366 
of  the  Senate  hearings.  All  the  research 
In  these  areas  is  applicable.  Of  course,  it 
is  all  related. 

We  agree  that  it  is  different  wording, 
which  was  not  very  fortunate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  carmot  go  beyond 
this  language,  because  I  do  not  know 
what  was  meant,  but  in  some  way  it  is 
being  spent  on  the  program  either  di- 
rectly or  in  a  related  way.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  This  will  be  the  last 
interruption. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, What  is  the  hurry?  What  is  the 
hurry?  What  is  the  difference  whether 
we  fimd  this  space  station  this  year  or 
next  year?  The  important  thing  is  that 
when  we  do  it,  we  know  whether  it  can 
work,  whether  the  money  will  be  well  in- 
vested. So  the  worst  effect  of  adopting  the 
Mondale  amendment  will  be  perhaps  a 
postponement  of  a  year,  and  perhaps  not 
even  that. 

We  are  not  In  any  competition,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  This  is  not  a  military 
weapon.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  our  get- 
ting a  weapon  before  the  Russians  get  a 
weapon.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  our  fund- 
ing school  programs  because  children 
going  to  school  next  year  have  to  have 
these  funds. 


So  what  is  the  reason  we  have  to  rush? 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Miimesota.  is  it 
not  true  that  if  we  do  not  go  ahead, 
whatever  we  lose  will  be  only  the  matter 
of  a  year,  and  that  year  has  no  appar- 
ent value  with  regard  to  the  space  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  say  I  think 
there  Is  every  reason  not  to  go  ahead, 
because — and  I  have  heard  no  answer  to 
this — there  are  many  scientists  and  doc- 
tors close  to  this  program  who  are  con- 
cerned that  long  duration  human  space 
night  is  not  physiologically  possible.  We 
do  not  know  the  answer  to  that. 

The  $110  million  is  intended  to  de- 
velop a  hard  design — this  is  not  for  pure 
research:  it  Is  hard  design,  as  the  first 
step  toward  buying  hardware  for  a  space 
shuttle  station — to  achieve  an  objective 
that  we  may  find  out  a  year  from  now  is 
physiologically  impossible. 

So,  as  the  Senator  points  out,  why  not 
wait  until  we  find  out  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  then  pass  on  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  do  it?  Frank- 
ly, I  do  not  think  we  should  be  doing  it, 
period.  We  have  other  areas  in  which 
money  is  much  more  needed.  For  exaon- 
ple,  unmarmed  instrument  flight  has 
prospects  of  much  greater  return  at  far 
less  risk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  argued  that  if 
we  decide  later  we  do  not  want  to  go  all 
the  way  to  a  space  station,  or  all  the  way 
to  Mars,  we  can  stop. 

Well,  if  we  stop,  what  happens?  We 
lose  the  money.  We  wlU  be  losing  the  $110 
million  we  are  putting  into  it.  It  will  be 
gone,  wasted.  So  the  time  to  stop  is  now. 
If  the  Mondale  amendment  is  defeated 
and  we  stop  the  space  shuttle  next  year, 
we  lose  $110  million. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
end  there,  because  time  and  time  again, 
we  have  backed  into  programs 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right;  I  ac- 
cept that  argiunent. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  By  buying  long-lead 
Items,  and  then  suddenly  the  contractors 
involved  become  a  pressure  group. 

For  example.  In  Space  Dally,  which 
goes  to  all  the  space  Industries,  they 
have  an  article  critical  of  Representative 
Karth  and  me.  One  of  the  points  they 
make  Is  that  perhaps  the  space  program 
has  been  unwise  in  not  distributing  its 
benefits  more  carefully  to  our  State,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  enough  political 
resources  to  deliver  the  goodies  to  our 
own  State. 

They  say  "The  record  must  also  note 
that  the  ranking  congressional  opponents 
of  the  space  program" — I  am  not  an  op- 
ponent of  the  space  progrsmi.  but  I  am 
an  opponent  of  this  program — "come 
from  States  whose  economy  gains  very 
little  from  the  space  program."  We  in 
Minnesota  got  only  1.5  percent  from 
NASA's  budget  in  1969,  and  Senator 
Proxmire's  State  got  only  1.1  percent. 
That  is  their  explanation  for  our  motiva- 
tion. Senator  Fulbricht's  State  did  not 
even  get  one-half  of  1  percent,  and  Rep- 
resentative Gross*  State  did  not  get  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  either. 

They  did  say  this  about  Minnesotans : 

TTieee  people  are  a  hardy  Individualist 
stock,  which  perhaps  Indicates  they  have 
greater  than  average  InltiatlTe  and  Instinct 
for  survival. 
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Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  Space 
Daily  for  those  observations  about  Min- 
nesotans.  but  I  think  this  undersaores  the 
fact  that  if  we  back  into  these  programs, 
we  get  Interests  involved,  inveptments 
Involved,  jobs  Involved,  and  cdrpcrate 
expectations  involved,  and  it  Is  10  times 
as  hard  to  stop  them.  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  remind  theBenator 
from  Minnesota  that  we  have  heard  a 
lot  of  Ulk.  in  the  13  years  I  have(  been  in 
the  Senate,  about  wasteful  speeding.  I 
think  the  term  "squandermanja"  was 
coined,  many  years  ago,  for  those  who 
throw  mcHiey  away.  This  space  shuttle  is 
squandermania  in  its  purest  sense. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  vota  on  the 
Mondale  amendment  will  be  a  clear  test 
for  the  spenders.  Those  who  vot^  for  the 
Mondale  amendment,  on  the  basM  of  the 
argiunents  we  have  heard  sp  far — 
though  it  is  true  others  may  sp«ak  fur- 
ther against  the  Mondale  amendment — 
will  be  voting  for  a  spending  program  for 
which  they  concede  there  is  nq  benefit 
they  can  demonstrate.  They  wabt  us  to 
take  it  on  faith.  The  best  they  lean  say 
is:  "If  we  go  ahead  with  this  program, 
you  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to  ttappen." 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  was  ever 
an  argument  against  spending,  it  is  the 
argument  that  "We  do  not  know  4?hat  the 
benefits  are."  We  may  get  none.  I 

So  the  fimdamental  reason  wliy  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  SenaJtor  from 
Minnesota  is  that  I  will  not  vot^  for  any 
spending  program  for  any  Ipurpose. 
whether  it  is  for  space,  health,  education, 
welfare,  or  defense,  until  they  oan  show 
me  where  the  country  is  going  to  benefit 
from  It.  I  have  not  heard  a  sinile  argu- 
ment to  demonstrate  any  benefit.  They 
simply  say.  "We  cannot  tell  you  jthat.  Let 
us  spend  $14  billion,  and  we  are  sure 
something  good  is  going  to  happen." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  Professor  Brian 
CLeary,  professor  of  aatronom^  at  Cor- 
nell University  and  a  former  a$tronaut, 
said — and  many  share  his  objection  to 
the  present  orientation  of  the  space 
program:  I 

We  should  encourage  science  leaking  for 
a  mission,  ratber  tban  a  mission  looking  for 
a  science. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  have  here,  a 
manned  flight  industry  which  hes  pretty 
much  completed  its  work  on  tha  marmed 
moon  program,  and  is  now  locking  for 
another  program.  It  becomesj  a  case, 
then,  of  coming  up  with  a  mission,  which 
they  call  the  space  station  shuttle  pro- 
gram, which  will  cost  $14  billiin  to  $24 
billion — no  one  knows — and  it  is  a  mis- 
sion now  looking  for  scientific  flustifica- 
tion.  I 

I  think  it  should  be  the  other  way 
aroimd.  Dr.  Van  Allen  and  ma^y  others 
who  are  so  able  in  this  field  ar«  increas- 
ingly objecting  to  the  nonscientlfic  na- 
ture of  the  commitments  anq  the  ex- 
penditures which  we  make.  In'  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Tlmfls.  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  host  of  scientists  have 
quit  the  space  program,  objecting  to  this 
nonsclentiflc  oriented  natiirc  of  the 
spending.  Dr.  CLeary  quit,  he  chief 
scientist  of  the  whole  program  quit,  the 
director  of  the  lunar  observin  i  labora- 
tory resigned,  the  principal  :  avestiga- 


tor  of  the  Apollo  lunar  geology  depart- 
ment resigned,  the  curator  of  lunar 
samples  resigned— over  Just  this  very 
reason  of  the  failure  to  place  science 
first  in  the  planning  of  the  programs. 
And  particularly,  as  Dr.  Van  Allen  and 
others  have  strongly  objected  to  this  pre- 
occupation with  manned  space  flight, 
which  has  the  highest  cost,  the  lowest 
scientific  yield,  and  the  highest  risk  to 
life,  over  and  above  the  things  which 
the  scientists  wish  to  do  most. 

They  were  trying  to  push  this  program 
into  a  series  of  rapid  moon  fiights.  over 
the  objections  of  the  scientists.  The  sci- 
entists said  they  did  not  have  time  to 
prepare  the  analysis  from  the  previous 
flight,  they  did  not  have  time  to  design 
scientific  objectives  for  the  next  flight 
and  how  to  achieve  them,  and  yet  the 
manned  space  fiight  program  wanted  to 
push  on. 

Each  flight  costs  about  a  half  million 
dollars — more  than  the  total  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  But  yet  they  pushed  on.  I 
think  there  has  been  some  slowdown 
recently,  but  this  shows  the  tremendous 
influence  of  the  nonscientists  in  the 
sp&ce  program. 

I  think  it  is  costing  us  sm  awful  lot  of 
money,  and  I  do  not  want  us  to  get  into 
another  program  which  has  strong  sup- 
port from  the  space  industries — indus- 
tries which  are  now  running  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  some  of  their  business,  because 
of  the  end  of  the  moon  flights — simply 
to  have  a  new  way  of  spending  money  in 
the  name  of  marmed  flight,  and  thinking 
about  something  we  can  gain  from  It 
later. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  restrict 
that  kind  of  effort. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  the  very  timely  fight 
which  he  is  waging  here. 

Yesterday,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
lowered  the  margin  requirements  for 
the  purchase  of  stock  on  the  stock  ex- 
changes in  an  effort  to  shore  up  the  stock 
market,  which,  as  Senators  know, 
dropped  by  some  19  points  yesterday. 

The  ticker  reports  now  that,  while  this 
move  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
caused  the  market  to  rally  somewhat  this 
morning,  it  seems  to  be  dropping  back 
down,  indicating  probably  a  realization 
on  the  part  of  investors  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket that  there  are  serious  problems  with 
the  economy  which  a  little  bit  of  cos- 
metics will  not  correct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  made  a  mistake  in  the  ac- 
tion it  took  yesterday,  because  that  ac- 
tion would  tend  to  cause  money,  which  is 
in  such  short  supply  for  such  essential 
needs  in  our  country  as  homebuildlng.  to 
flow  into  investment  in  the  stock  market, 
a  decision  about  the  use  of  scarce  credit 
which  cannot  really  be  justified,  overall. 
The  point  is  that  our  economy  is  in 
very  serious  trouble.  The  budget  which 
President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  re- 
flected some  decisions  which  have  not 
really    been   borne   out   by   subsequent 


facts.  That  budget  overestimated  ex- 
pected revenue,  particularly  in  regard  to 
corporate  taxes,  and,  of  course.  It  also 
involved  unjustifled  judgments  about  de- 
laying personnel  pay  increases  and  en- 
acting postal  rate  increases,  and  was 
based  in  part  on  a  one-time  sale  of  stock- 
pile materials.  There  never  was  a  surplus 
in  that  budget,  and  there  certainly  will 
not  be  a  surplus  in  it  unless  the  President 
of  the  United  Stotes  and  the  Congress, 
wherever  they  can,  agree  to  cut  out  non- 
essential expenditures.  That  is  what  la 
involved  in  this  amendment. 

Our  economy  Is  in  desperate  trouble. 
I  believe  we  cannot  continue  the  kind  of 
confused  and  halfhearted  measures  we 
have  seen  on  the  part  of  this  administra- 
tion, wherein,  as  one  columnist  recently 
put  it.  we  seem  to  be  fighting  recession  in 
the  morning  and  inflation  in  the  after- 
noon, with  no  clear  plan  for  combatting 
rising  unemployment  and  the  increase, 
simultaneously.  In  prices  or  for  bringrlng 
down  these  outrageously  high  interest 
rates. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  in  its  handling  of 
the  economy.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  see  imemployment  go  down,  but  we 
are  going  to  see  it  go  up.  It  is  already  up 
now  to  the  degree  that  more  than  1  mil- 
lion people  are  out  of  work  who  were 
working  when  this  administration  took 
office:  and  I  think  we  can  expect  to  see 
it  go  to  5  percent  or  more,  which  is  a 
tragic  thing  for  the  men  and  women  and 
families  that  are  affected  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  think  we  are  not  going  to  see  infla- 
tion brought  under  control  through  pres- 
ent administration  policies:  but.  rather, 
while  the  rate  may  not  be  at  6  percent, 
as  this  year  closes  the  indications  are 
that  inflation  will  be  continuing  at  a  rate 
of  about  5  percent,  which  is  intolerable. 
Second,  I  think  we  are  not  going  to  see 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  bring  down 
interest  rates,  as  from  time  to  time  they 
seem  to  have  promised.  I  believe  that  we 
will  see  these  interest  rates  continue  at 
this  level — at  least,  that  is  the  indication 
we  have  seen  up  to  now  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — and  I  think  that,  too. 
is  Intolerable.  Interest  rates  are  at  the 
highest  level  since  the  Civil  War.  and 
bank  profits  are  the  fattest  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation,  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
mands for  credit  for  pressing  social  ends 
are  tremendously  high  and  continue  to 
be  unsatisfied. 

Congress  must  be  responsible  in  fis- 
cal matters,  and  I  think  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal question  before  the  Senate  today 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. The  amount  initially  here  is 
rather  small,  but  the  principal  is  rather 
large.  The  amoimt  of  money  that  ulti- 
mately could  be  Involved  unless  this 
amendment  is  adopted  is  large,  indeed. 
So.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. I  hope  that  Senators  will  sup- 
port this  amendment,  so  that,  as  the 
economy  continues  to  worsen — as  I  am 
afraid  it  will,  without  some  very  strong 
and  determined  action  by  this  adminis- 
tration— we  will  at  least  be  able  to  say 
that  we  have  done  our  part  for  the  people 
of  this  country  to  try  to  reverse  the  aw- 
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ful  Inflationary  recession  in  which  the 
country   now   finds  itself. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  $110  million,  of 
course,  does  not  affect  the  economy.  Yet, 
what  it  stands  for  does. 

First,  if  the  project  embodied  in  this 
$110  million  is  carried  to  completion,  It 
will  take  a  large  chunk  out  of  the  hoped 
for  economic  growth  in  the  future— from 
health,  education,  housing,  dealing  with 
environment  problems,  and  social  secu- 
rity. All  the  things  we  need  most  will  be 
starved  in  part  because  we  will  have  more 
than  doubled  the  space  budget  because  of 
the  program  we  are  now  trying  to  start 
or  could  start  on  the  basis  of  this  $110 
million.  Thus,  it  is  terribly  important. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  our  value  sys- 
tems here.  This  is  $110  million  for  what 
they  call  a  hard  design  for  a  space  sys- 
tem which  next  year  we  might  prove  to 
be  physiologically  impossible.  But  we  say 
we  must  go  ahead.  I  do  not  know  who 
wants  space  shutties.  I  have  been  all  over 
my  State,  and  I  have  heard  people  ask 
about  housing  and  about  farm  price  sup- 
port and  sewer  and  water  lines  and  stu- 
dent assistance  and  clean  water  and 
clean  air,  but  I  have  never  heard  anybody 
demand  a  space  shuttle — not  once.  But 
the  space  agency  says  we  need  $14  bil- 
Uon  so  that  the  people  of  this  country 
can  have  available  to  them,  through  their 
Government,  a  space  shuttle. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  administra- 
tion demands  $110  million  for  this  pro- 
gram, they  are  trying  to  cut  out  $80  mil- 
lion for  school  mUk  for  19  million  chil- 
dren in  this  country.  They  are  spending 
$5  mUUon  less  than  that  for  the  entire 
national  program  for  air  pollution.  What 
has  happened  to  our  sense  of  values? 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
because  values  are  involved  in  this 
amendment,  in  addition  to  the  state  of 
tiie  economy  itself.  ...,.*.,. 

I  alluded  ekrUer  to  the  fact  that  the 
budget  proposed  by  this  administration, 
unless  there  is  drastic  action  by  Congress 
or  a  fundamental  change  In  the  admin- 
istration's position,  will,  as  the  first 
budget  over  which  Mr.  Nixon  had  con- 
trol, be  a  deficit  budget  and  not  a  sur- 
plus budget.  One  reason  why  that  will 
be  so,  as  I  have  said.  Is  the  shortfall  In 
revenue  as  compared  with  the  original 
estimates  by  the  administration  In  its 
proposed  budget.  But  if  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  fall,  if  we  continue  to  see  an 
Increase  in  unemployment,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  see  an  increase  in  the  idling  of 
plant  capacity  and  in  production  gener- 
ally that  Itself  wUl  produce  less  revenue 
than  even  could  have  been  rlghtiy  esti- 
mated at  the  beglimlng  of  this  year. 

Then,  what  wUl  be  the  response  of  the 
administration,  if  we  have  less  to  spend? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  close  by  asking 
this  question.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  less  money 
to  spend  by  Congress,  this  is  the  way 
we  ought  to  spend  Itr-approving  these 
millions  in  the  space  field,  as  opposed  to 


the  great  social  needs  that  exist  In  this 

country?  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  I  have. 
I  appreciate  the  question  propounded 
to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  agree  with  him  entirely,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him  for  his  support  of  my 
amendment. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  niinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  served 
for  2  years  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. I  conunend  the  committee  and 
those   members   with   whom   I   worked 
closely  on  the  Republican  side — the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska,  and 
others — for  the  commendable  job  that 
was  done  over  a  period  of  several  years 
in  reducing  the  level  of  expenditures, 
which  was  at  the  on-going  rate  of  ap- 
proximately $6  billion  annually,  down  to 
a  level  today  of  $3.3  bllUon.  The  com- 
mittee, under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson)   should  be  commended 
for  this.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  played  a  very 
important  role  in  selectively  paring  down 
this  level  of  expense.  I  commend  him  to- 
day for  pointing  out  a  program  that  could 
be  considered  for  reduction. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate,  in  addition, 
should  be  commended  for  opposing  the 
Increase  passed  by  the  House,  of  $268 
million.  The  Senate  committee  has  even 
cut  the  President's  budget  by  $17  mil- 
Uon. 

I   am   concerned    alwut  many   other 
needs  that  are  not  being  met  in  the 
scientific  community  for  basic  research 
as  well  as  in  the  fields  which  have  been 
mentioned  In  the  area  of  human  needs. 
But,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  elimina- 
tion of  this  particular  program  would 
endanger  another  program  which  I  be- 
lieve most  of  us  In  the  Senate  wish  to 
move  forward.  That  is  the  program  of 
international    cooperation    In   space.   I 
feel  that  the  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duced in  this  area,  cosponsored  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Mondale).  Indi- 
cates the  desire  to  see  this  country  move 
forward  in  cooperation  with  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  who  wish  this  cooper- 
ation in  space  programs.  We  should  seek 
to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  duplication 
and  expense  of  personnel  and  money, 
and  see  whether  we  cannot  find  a  basis 
for  cooperation   In   the  exploration  of 
outer  space  to  share  with  all  mankind 
the  knowledge  we  have  gained. 

The  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  ^ace 
Sciences  on  the  subject  of  International 
cooperation  In  space  provided  a  wealth 
of  data  In  our  efforts  on  International 
cooperation  In  space  to  date  and  high- 
lighted some  of  the  new  opportunities 
we  have  at  this  time.  One  of  the  most 
promising  opportunities  is  for  interna- 
tional participation  in  the  development 
of  the  space  shuttie  and  the  space  sta- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be 
harmful  to  the  future  of  international 


cooperation  in  space  If  the  design  studies 
and  other  preliminary  work  on  the  space 
shuttle  and  space  station  were  to  be 
cut  off.  __ 

After  the  successful  Apollo  11  mission, 
which  clearly  demonstrated  to  all  na- 
tions the  abUity  of  the  United  States 
in  the  development  and  operation  of 
large  space  systems,  the  President  in- 
structed the  Administrator  of  NASA,  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Psdne,  to  meet  with  the  space 
authorities  of  all  the  principal  nations 
which  might  be  Interested  In  entering 
Into  expanded  cooperation  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States  on  future 
major  space  programs.  Dr.  Paine  has 
now  visited  the  principal  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Japan. 

The  representatives  of  other  nations 
have  recognized  the  logic  and  importance 
of  the  Integrated  long-range  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  President's  Space  Task 
Group  and  endorsed  In  his  statement 
of  March  7,  1970.  They  recognize  the 
key  role  In  this  plan  of  the  reusable  space 
systems  based  on  the  space  shuttie  and 
the  space  station.  My  imderstandlng  is 
that  the  factor  of  saving  would  be  a 
factor  of  10  to  1  in  shots  using  re- 
usable rockets.  Th<»v  see  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  systems  an  imparalleled 
opport  aiity  to  share  in  the  benefits  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  exploiting  space  for 
the  benefit  of  peoples  everywhere. 

Many  nations  have  sent  r^resenta- 
tives  to  key  NASA  meetings  on  the  space 
shuttie  and  space  station.  Cabinet  min- 
isters   in    Germany,    Prance,    and    the 
United  Kingdom,  responsible  for  science 
and  technology,  have  begim  a  series  of 
meetings  on  the  prospects  and  have  ex- 
pressed positive  Interest  In  substantial 
financial    and    technical    contributions 
through   participation  In   the   develop- 
ment of  these  key  space  facilities  of  the 
future.  The  two  regional  space  organiza- 
tions in  Europe,  the  European  Space  Re- 
search Organization  and  the  European 
Launcher     Development     Organization, 
have  now  taken  early  concrete  steps  at 
their  own  expense  toward  establishing  a 
basis  for  substantial   future  participa- 
tion. Both  have  already  authorized  fund- 
ing for  studies  of  Important  elements  of 
the  shuttie  system  and  station  which 
might  then  be  developed  in  Eun^e. 

Thus,  prospects  appear  to  be  good  that 
one  or  more  other  nations  or  groups  of 
nations  will  be  willing  to  participate  in 
these  programs  to  the  extent  they  can. 
But  they  must  lo(*  to  the  United  States, 
however,  for  leadership  and  for  provid- 
ing for  detailed  studies  of  alternatives 
and  for  assuming  a  major  role  and  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  them  out.  If  the 
United  States  should  decide  at  this  point 
not  to  proceed  with  the  next  steps  in 
the  study  and  design  of  the  space  shut- 
tie  and  space  station,  we  will  stand  to 
lose  the  finest  opportunity  we  are  likely 
to  have  for  many  years  to  pull  the  tal- 
ents, resources,  and  support  of  many  na- 
tions together  in  a  truly  international 
effort. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  con- 
sideration should  weigh  heavily  in  the 
decision  the  Senate  makes  today  on  the 
funds  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  study,  design,  and  experimenUtion 
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related  to  the  space  shuttle  and  space 
stetion  programs.  Taken  togelher  with 
the  other  strong  reasons  for  moving 
ahead  with  these  projects,  the  possibUi- 
ties  of  meaningful  international  coopera- 
tion are  a  convincing  reason  f  )r  reject- 
ing the  proposed  amendment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  giv(  unquaU- 
fled  support  to  the  space  shu  ;tle-^>ace  . 
station  program  in  the  future  My  sup- 
port wiU  be  contingent  on  actual  budget 
sharing  by  other  countries,  not  iusi  sci- 
entific cooperation. 

International  cooperation  must  mean 
international  sharing  of  costs, 

Mr  President.  I  would  be  remiss  at 
this  time  if  I  did  not  express  my  great 
admiration  for  the  Administrator  of 
NASA.  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine  He  is  a 
dedicated  and  competent  executive, 
highly  respected  throughout  t^e  govern- 
mental, scientific  and  busihess  com- 
muniUes.  He  has  performed  JbrUUantly 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  problem  of  main- 
taining high  morale  in  an  organization 
whose  budget  has  been  reducxl  from  a 
peak  annual  expenditure  of  $<  billion  to 
$3  3  billion  and  whose  total  personnel 
has  been  reduced  from  a  peak  of  440,000 
to  190,000  now  and  a  projected  144,000 
as  of  June  30.  1971. 

It  was  essential  that  we  make  these  re- 
ductions and  I  worked  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  bring  some  of  this 
about.  But  it  is  also  essential  that  we 
maintain  a  space  program  tliat  can  be 
leveled  off  and  sustained  over  ai  period  of 
years.  We  are  fortunate  to  havfe  Dr.  Paine 
administer  this  program.  I  h(pe  that  he 
will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  elimi- 
nate programs  on  his  own  initiative  with- 
in NASA  that  should  not  hav( ;  as  high  a 
priority  as  other  urgent  national  needs. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  lilce  to  con- 
clude, if  I  may  have  an  additional  mo- 
ment to  indicate  that  by  opposing  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. I  do  not  mean  to  say  tl  lat  I  would 
give  unqualified  support  to  the  space 
shuttle  station  program  in  i.he  future. 
My  support  will  be  contingent  on  actual 
budget  sharing  by  other  covntries,  not 
just  scientific  cooperation  by  them. 

They  have  evidenced  their  interest  in 
this.  It  is  therefore  time  fcr  them  to 
say  what  portion  of  the  cost  hey  will  be 
willing  to  share,  inasmuch  as  ^hey  ^i^  ^ 
sharing  the  glory  and  the  hdnor  as  well 
as  the  Information  that  would  be 
developed. 

International  cooperation  must  mean 
the  international  sharing  (if  costs  as 
well. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  olleague  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  in 
that  connection.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  or  he  Senator 
from  Illinois  could  give  me  any  assur- 
ance that  any  of  the  couitries  have 
pledged  any  tangible  amouns  of  money 
to  pay  the  bill.  I  am  quite  su-e  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  share  in  whatever  pub- 
licity arises  from  this,  but  I  have  not 
heard  any  of  them  putting  down  any 
money  of  any  consequence  ♦hatever. 

I  also  bebeve  that  the  Rujssians.  hav- 
ing tried  this  out.  have  decided  to  de- 
emphaslze  it.  I  have  not  noiiced  any  of 


their  men  landing  on  the  moon  lately. 
In  fact.  I  have  not  heard  that  Russia 
wants  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon  lately. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  would  wish  to  cooperate  in  space,  it  is 
they  are  the  major  power  with  whom 
fair  to  say  there  has  been  virtually  none 
of  it  from  the  beginning.  There  is  none 
now.  There  have  been  some  preliminary 
talks  from  time  to  time,  but  there  has 
been  virtually  no  cooperation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Have  they  not 
downgraded  their  own  program?  They 
have  not  tried  to  go  to  the  moon  recently 
that  I  have  heard  of,  have  they? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  not  in  a  position 

to  know 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  the  Senator 
heard  of  it  lately? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No.  I  have  not  heard. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  all  I  mean. 
They  did  put  up  sputnik,  of  course.  The 
original  sputnik  shocked  this  coimtry. 
We  had  such  a  view  of  our  apparent 
inferiority  when  we  saw  sputnik  go  up. 
It  was  just  a  small  ball,  was  quite  primi- 
tive, but  still  It  shocked  the  country. 
That  period  was  called  the  missile  gap, 
I  believe,  which  proved  to  be  unfounded; 
but.  anyway,  it  gave  the  impetus  to  this 
and  we  have  never  gotten  over  it. 

The  Russians,  in  the  meantime,  have 
discovered  that  this  Is  a  poor  investment. 
Therefore,  and  in  fact,  they  have  down- 
graded their  efforts.  They  do  not  seem 
to  want  to  go  to  the  moon.  So  far  as 
the  Senator  knows,  that  is  a  fact.  Is  it 
not? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  believe  that  to  be 
true. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  had  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  we  would  have  heard 
about  it.  They  would  not  want  to  keep 
that  a  secret,  would  they?  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  Russian  program  to  send 
a  man  to  Mars.  I  do  not  know  where  we 
can  pick  up  any  substantial  amounts  of 
money  for  this  kind  of  extravagance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  want  space  cooperation, 
we  should  begin  with  projects  that  would 
attract  cooperation,  that  would  be  mean- 
ingful to  them  In  their  lives,  as  well  as 
ours.  I  do  not  know  why  they  would 
want  to  put  up  any  substantial  propor- 
tion of  what  could  be  a  $20  billion  or 
$25  billion  expenditure  for  space  shuttle 

station. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  the  Senator 
heard  of  anv  of  them  comin-  forward 
offering  even  $1  million,  or  $1  billion? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  There  Is  a  require- 
ment In  the  International  Space  Coop- 
eration Program  that  we  cooperate  with 
other  countries.  I  do  not  think  that 
amounts  have  been 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  pays  most  of 
the  bills  on  this? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  undoubtedly  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  talk  about  co- 
operation, if  we  are  talking  about  co- 
operation, what  portion  of  the  money  is 
involved  there?  If  this  did  not  cost  any- 
thing, I  would  not  be  disturbed  about  it. 
but  we  cannot  afford  it.  That  Is  the  plain 
fact  of  the  matter,  because  of  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  state  of  our 
budget. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  Pdcy)  points 


out.  I  think  with  some  justlflcaUon,  that 
the  Space  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
man's leadership,  has  actually  clipped 
the  space  budget  by  $2Vi  bUlion;  but  we 
know  how  It  builds  up.  and  the  fMt  is 
that  the  space  agency  wants  to  build,  so 
that  by  1979  we  will  be  back  up  to  the  $7 
billion — nearly  double  what  we  are  doing 
today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  already 
spent  $55  to  $60  billion  on  the  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  see  it.  I  believe  that 
cooperation  Is  fine.  I  believe  In  coopera- 
tion, If  It  is  real,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
are  interested  in  paying  the  cost  of  this 
bill  entirely,  while  they  enjoy  all  the 
publicity. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  the  floor  now.  I 
have  been  on  my  feet  for  over  2  hours. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  vleld, 
although  If  the  Senator  feels  like  that, 
perhaps  I  had  better  not  ask  my  question, 
under  the  circumstances;  however,  has 
he  had  a  chance  to  see  Newsweek  maga- 
zine's Periscope,  under  the  short  article, 
"Soviet  Space:  Down  to  Earth"?  Let  me 
read  It: 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  pushing  hard  to  orbit 
the  first  manned  earth-resources  satellite 
within  the  next  two  years.  The  vehicle  would 
carry  Infra-red  cameras,  microwave  radar 
and  high-resolution  film  to  collect  data  on 
crops,  mineral  deposits,  ocean  currents  and 
fishing  grounds.  The  Russians  also  have  a 
long-range  project  for  orbiting  an  "Institute 
in  space"  that  would  dwarf  the  three-man 
U.S.  skylab  planned  for  1973:  their  "Instl- 
tue"  would  be  manned  by  24  pilots,  scientists 
and  technicians  at  a  time.  They  would  shut- 
tle back  and  forth  on  six-month  tours  of 
duty. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  seen 
that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  not  seen^that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  some  of  my  distinguished 
friends  are  so  pessimistic  about  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  and  about  every- 
thing else  they  have  discussed  this  after- 
noon. I  hope  they  will  get  a  little  more 
optimistic  before  we  get  through  with 
this  debate. 

In  case  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so.  I 
suggest  then  that  our  good  friend  Dr. 
Pearson  downstairs  might  have  a  little 
pill  that  might  be  helpful  to  their  feel- 
ings in  this  matter. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
has  been  nothing  that  has  happened  that 
has  raised  the  spirits  of  this  whole  coun- 
try and  the  prestige  of  this  country  in 
the  world  more  In  recent  decades  than 
the  Apollo  11  landing  and  the  Apollo  12 
landing.  And  that  was  followed  by  the 
rescue  from  what  looked  like  a  loss  in 
outer  space,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  miles,  of  three  fine 
men  who.  intrepidly,  had  imdertaken 
something  that  they  knew  was  terribly 
dangerous.  They  were  brought  back  safe 
and  xmhurt  to  earth. 

If  anything,  that  prestige  was  raised 
because  it  showed  that  not  only  were  we 
able  to  succeed,  but  we  were  also  able 
to  build  a  great  degree  of  success  out  of 
what  looked  like  an  abject  failure. 

I  hope  our  friends  will  not  be  so  pes- 
simistic as  they  look  at  the  space  pro- 
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gram.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Dr.  Paine,  the 
head  of  the  space  program,  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  to  give — it  took  about 
2  hours  to  read,  and  he  did  not  read  It 
all — a  r6sum6  of  the  contributions  made 
by  the  space  program  to  our  Nation  and 
to  the  earth's  totality  of  knowledge. 

He  mentioned,  of  course,  the  com- 
munications program  which  Is  such  a 
tremendous  success.  He  mentioned  the 
weather  program.  And  anyone  living  in 
those  areas  that  have  been  threatened 
and  have  soon  been  overcome  by  hurri- 
canes, who  had  a  chance  because  of  the 
early  warning  given  through  the  satellite 
and  the  Weather  Bureau  to  save  them- 
selves and  their  children  and  some  of 
their  most  precious  possessions;  those 
people  would  be  hard  put  to  say  that  the 
space  program  had  not  given  \is  great 
values. 

He  mentioned,  but  did  not  elaborate 
upon  It,  the  planes  which  used  to  look 
down  upon  all  of  the  earth,  including 
that  part  occupied  by  a  nation  that  is 
not  friendly  to  us.  We  have  not  had  to 
have  any  U-2's  in  recent  years.  Every- 
one who  knows  about  the  situation 
knows  why  that  is  true. 

It  is  because  we  are  now  constantly 
receiving  information  from  any  part  of 
the  globe  where  anything  of  any  conse- 
quence that  might  be  harmful  to  us 
might  be  developing. 

He  told  us  about  the  matter  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
about  the  making  of  completely  fire- 
proof clothing,  furniture,  and  homes 
which  will  mean,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
to  the  life  and  the  health  and  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  tries  to 
evaluate  the  space  program  without 
reading  that  treatise  by  Dr.  Paine  would 
make  a  grave  mistake. 

I  want  to  tell  my  distinguished  friends 
who  are  so  pessimistic  this  afternoon 
that  this  volume  is  expected  to  be  pub- 
lished soon  and  made  available  through 
the  Space  Committee. 

I  have  had  so  many  requests  already 
for  information  along  this  line  that  I 
have  placed  a  sizahle  request  for  copies 
of  the  hearing  which  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. I  will  send  them  out  to  citizens 
of  my  State  or  to  others  who  may  re- 
quest such  information,  as  long  as  my 
allotted  supply  lasts. 

The  blessings  that  have  been  brought 
to  humanity  through  the  American 
space  program  have  been  practically 
innumersUale  and  have  been  of  Immense 
value. 

And  now  to  another  point.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. The  next  thing  I  would  like  to 
mention  Is  the  economy  of  the  pending 
bill.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  made 
some  reference  to  that  a  while  ago. 
While  the  other  House  in  Its  wisdom— 
and  sometimes  It  may  be  wiser  than  we — 
reported  and  passed  a  bill  that  au- 
thorized $284,925,000  more  than  the 
amount  reported  in  the  Senate  bill,  and 
while  the  Senate  bill  not  only  is  that 
far  below  the  House  bill,  but  also  is  $17,- 
050,000  below  the  budget  reported  by 
the  President,  which  was  stated  by  him 
to  be  a  sparse  budget  and  reflected  a 


great  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram as  oriRmally  requested  by  NASA, 
I  think  it  Is  appropriate  to  mention  with 
some  pride  the  economies  effected  by 
this  committee. 

Our  distinguished  friends,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ar- 
kansas, and  perhaps  others,  seem  to  re- 
flect an  opinion  that  this  bill,  sis  they 
say,  is  an  expensive  bill,  when  to  the 
contrary  it  is,  sis  I  have  just  stated, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
below  the  House  measure  already  passed 
and  $17  million  below  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  It  not 
also  fair  to  point  out  that  the  NASA 
budget  is  also  $1,164  billion  below 
NASA's  request  in  the  budget  request? 
Is  it  not  $1,164  billion  less  than  the 
amount  they  thought  they  ought  to  have 
to  carry  out  the  program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  not 
only  correct  In  his  statement,  but  that 
also  reflects  some  credit  on  the  budget 
and  on  the  President.  Also  it  shows  that 
the  NASA  people  have  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted this  action.  They  are  willing  to 
recognize  the  state  of  the  economy  of 
the  country  and  to  go  along  as  best  they 
can. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  mentioned  several  of 
the  scientists  In  the  NASA  department 
who  had  resigned  because  of  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  scientific  objectives. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  the 
small  number  who  have  done  that  is 
exceeded  by  the  himdreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  people  who  have  lost  their 
means  of  livelihood  because  of  the  re- 
ductions in  the  space  programs. 

Only  this  morning,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  GiTRNEY)  and  I  in  a  confer- 
ence with  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  who  represents  directly 
the  space  center  area,  were  told  by  him 
that  after  a  survey  he  was  able  to  say 
that  there  had  already  been  32.000  peo- 
ple adversely  affected  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  lost  their  jobs  in  that  area. 

We  do  not  come  here  with  hat  in  hand 
asking  those  people  be  reemployed.  We 
will  try  to  help  them  in  every  way  that 
we  can.  But  we  know  something  about 
the  state  of  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
And  we  realize  that  there  has  to  be  a 
reduction  every  place  possible. 

I  see  that  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stbnnis), 
Is  present  In  the  Chamber.  He  not  only 
voted  for  this  program,  but  he  also  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  bill  worked  out 
in  the  committee. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  not  object  to  my  saying  on  the 
floor  that  he  did  so  although  he  knew 
and  was  told — and  this  was  discussed  by 
the  committee  with  regret — that  the 
great  facility  in  his  own  State  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  this  program, 
partlciUarly  to  the  Saturn  V  part  of  the 
program,  will  have  to  be  put  on  a  moth- 
ball basis  late  this  year  because  its  func- 
tion will  have  been  completed  as  of  that 
date. 


The  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  not 
complaining  and  he  is  not  getting  sour 
because  his  own  State  is  badly  affected. 
But  he  is  going  ahead  to  try  to  support 
and  is  doing  much  to  support  this  worth- 
while effort  which  is  contributing  so 
much  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Nation 
and  to  the  service  of  our  people  and  to 
the  giving  of  greater  prestige  to  our  Na- 
tion throughout  the  earth.  It  Is  giving  the 
people  of  the  Nation  a  sense  of  theat- 
tamment  and  accomplishment  which  we 
have  enjoyed  and  which  has  made  us 
very  expansive  about  the  success  of  our 
astronauts. 

The  third  point  that  I  make  is  the  fact 
that  right  In  our  own  State  we  have 
grave  needs  which.  Incidentally,  were  so 
well  shown  before  our  committee  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney).  The 
visitor's  center  at  Kennedy  Space  Center 
was  visited  by  1.1  million  visitors  last 
year,  and  the  number  is  increasing  every 
month. 

They  need  added  facilities.  They  do  not 
have  enough  facilities  to  take  care  of 
the  people  going  down  there  now. 

In  committee,  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  can  besu-  me  out  on  this, 
when  the  markup  was  made  we  did  not 
attempt  to  put  in  anything  to  help  meet 
that  need  so  ably  shown  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  because  we  realize 
this  is  a  time  when  we  must  practice 
economy.  My  distingtiished  colleague 
showed  a  need  for  an  additional  $2  mil- 
lion, as  I  recall,  for  the  increase  in  size 
and  capacity  of  that  great  visitor's  cen- 
ter, and  undoubtedly  it  will  have  to  be 
Increased  at  some  time. 

We  know  something  about  the  state  of 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  we  are 
not  asking  for  things  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary;  but  we  are  asking  for 
things  which,  in  our  judgment,  are  ex- 
tremely necessary.  One  of  the  things  is 
the  very  matter  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distlngruished  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota.  who  would  strike 
from  the  bill  something  that  at  least  the 
Senator  from  Florida  thinks  would  be 
very  hurtful  to  the  program,  although  It 
will  not  affect  him  or  his  State  at  all  be- 
cause the  work  would  be  done  elsewhere 
and  not  in  his  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  made  real  contributions 
to  this  program  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee.  I  am  only  sorry  he  did 
not  remain  on  the  committee.  My  seat  at 
committee  hearings  was  next  to  him  and 
I  frequently  profited  by  that  proximity. 
If  he  had  been  there  he  would  be  on  the 
floor  fighting  for  the  very  thing  he  Is 
trying  to  strike  from  the  bill  by  his 
amendment.  I  regret  he  is  not  still  on  the 
committee. 

What  is  he  trying  to  strike  out?  He 
is  trying  to  strike  the  whole  program  of 
plaimlng  for  the  program  of  the  space 
station  and  the  space  shuttle,  which  has 
so  much  to  do  with  determining  whether 
we  are  going  to  operate  more  economical- 
ly in  space. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  distressed 
this  committee  and  the  NASA  people  in 
general,  has  been  the  fact  that  these  ex- 
pensive missiles  are  not  recoverable  and 
cannot  be  used  again;  that  there  is  no 
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posslbUlty  of  shutUe  service  u  :ider  which 
they  can  be  recovered  and  reiised. 

The  entire  program  has  to  <lo  with  the 
quesUon  of  whether  or  not  sxoth  boosters 
can  be  developed  which  woujd  be  much 
cheaper  in  the  beginning  and  would  then 
be  recoverable  and  reusable.  That  pro- 
gram is  of  importance  to  thisjNaUon  and 
to  the  world  because  we  are  iot  through 
with  the  space  program.         I 

No  one  suggests  that  Coluiibus  would 
have  been  satisfied  if.  when  [he  reached 
Santa  Domingo  he  had  gohe  back  to 
Spain  and  just  told  them  abtut  it.  That 
would  have  been  the  end  of  the  whole 
thing  We  are  certainly  not  tfcrough  with 
space— we  are  going  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram through  many  different  fields  of 
endeavor.  One  of  those  flel^  of  enor- 
mous importance  is  the  Question  of 
whether  we  can  operate  much  more  eco- 
nomically than  has  been  ptjssible  up  to 
this  time.  i 

The  $110  million  would  be  to  plan, 
experiment,  and  to  look  carefully  to  see 
whether  a  shutUe  service  4nd  a  space 
platform  in  low  earth  orbii  Is  possible 
of  development. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  WU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  shall  H^l^l  ^  "^* 
Senator  from  Louisiana  buti  first  I  wish 
to  add  one  thought.  J 

The  question  of  trying  lo  get  much 
cheaper  programs  that  wilB  give  us  the 
same  or  improved  capabUityl  is  very  vital 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  touched 
on  at  all  by  the  Senator  trom  Minne- 
sota. That  is  the  essence  Pf  the  space 
shuttle  and  the  space  platfdrm  program. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr  LONG.  Mr.  PresidentL  as  I  under- 
stand it.  each  time  we  go  Into  space  it 
costs  us  about  $300  millioni  Most  of  the 
expenditure  is  spent  on  trie  craft  that 
is  going  to  go  out  there  «*id  hopefully 
come  back.  As  I  understand  it,  when  the 
space  shuttle  is  developed,  li  would  mean 
that  after  the  first  trtp.  Which  might 
cost  $300  million,  subsequent  trips  would 
cost  less  than  10  percent  of  that  figure. 
So  on  every  subsequent  tri^  there  would 
be  a  savings  of  at  least  $270  million. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  going}  to  make,  let 
us  say,  maybe  40  or  50  tri^  in  the  fu- 
ture, It  would  be  a  saving^  of  many  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  because  w^  would  spend 
$110  million  to  find  out  a  Way  to  develop 
something   which   would  i&ve  us  more 
than  twice  the  expense  of  the  develop- 
ment to   the  first  year.  Then,  on   the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  trips  and  on  c^wn  the  line, 
there  would  be  a  savings  e^ch  time  a  trip 
was  made.  I 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  President's  task 
force  thinks  It  may  be  posible  to  recover 
and  reuse  these  vehicles  100  times.  That 
is  very  much  in  the  futute. 

The  point  is  that  unless  we  get  started 
on  it  we  will  never  attain  that  degree  of 
econooay  which  we  think  should  be  at- 
tained. We  a^ree  with  o»r  friend  that 
the  program  has  been  e:<penslve  up  to 
now  and  we  do  not  want  {it  to  continue 
to  be  so  expensive  and  wfc  are  support- 
ing an  effort  which  we  Uiink  will  make 
it  more  economical  and  lets  fragmented. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Preal|ient.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  To  put  it  another  way, 
one  might  say  that  the  potential  savings 
might  be  about  100  to  1  and  now,  look- 
ing at  what  the  potential  savings  are  and 
the  chances  of  success,  any  solid  person 
looking  at  that  program  would  conclude 
that  there  should  be  developed  a  space 
vehicle  capable  of  returning  and  being 
used  again. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  objective. 
We  do  not  know  how  great  the  savings 
would  be.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  a  savings  of  90  percent  of  the 
cost  as  some  have  suggested  or  a  greater 
percentage  as  the  Senator  has  suggested. 
Those  are  some  of  the  facts  we  want  to 
obtain.  We  want  to  know  how  to  do  this 
and  how  much  we  can  save. 

The  President's  task  force  thinks  it 
is  possible  to  do  and  they  recommended 
we  start.  That  is  what  the  $110  million 
is  for.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  stated  here 
today  that  the  inception  of  this  matter 
comes  from  the  President's  task  force 
which  embraced  some  of  the  leading 
scientists  of  the  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  if  this  Na- 
tion had  no  more  confidence  in  Its  ability 
to  develop  something  than  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  does,  we  would  not  be  in 
space  to  begin  with.  We  would  not  have 
developed  atomic  energy.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  we  would  not  have 
done.  There  are  other  feats  we  have 
achieved  such  as  finding  a  cure  for  poUo 
which  virtually  eliminated  that  disease; 
conquering  space  to  the  extent  we  have; 
and  harnessing  atomic  power. 

Would  the  Senator  think  the  capabUity 
to  develop  a  vehicle  to  go  into  space  and 
come  back,  would  be  an  Impossible  feat, 
compared  with  other  things  our  scien- 
tists have  done? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  my  finite  mind — 
and  it  is  a  very  finite  mind  in  this  field — 
It  woxild  seem  to  me  to  be  not  as  extrav- 
agant a  hope  and  ambition  as  some  of 
the  other  things  which  we  have  devel- 
oped and  which  have  meant  so  much  to 
this  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  temporarily. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  that  the  Sen- 
ator had  finished. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  intrigued  me  very  much  when 
he  suggested  that  those  of  us  who  looked 
at  the  world  as  we  do  ought  to  go  see 
Dr.  Pearson.  Did  he  imply  that  we  ought 
to  get  some  LSD? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  No:  I  was  thinking  of 
the  old-fashioned  days  of  calomel,  or  per- 
haps something  else   that  would  have 
equally  beneficial  results. 
'    Mr.  PTJLBRIOHT.  I  think  LSD  might 
do  the  work.  The  only  other  thing  that 
might  reconcile  me  would  be  If  I  had 
Cape  Kennedy  in  my  State.  That  might 
reconcUe  me  a  little  to  it.  I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
said  that,  because  some  of  us  felt  that 
might  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  ob- 
durate position  on  this  particular  subject. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  true  I  do  not 
have  Cape  Kennedy.  I  think  that  is  ex- 
actly the  reason  why  I  have  no  imdue 
influences  upon  my  Judgment.  I  can  look 
at  it  objectively.  I  recognize  that  we  are 
all  elected  by  our  constituents,  and  if  $1 
or  $2  billion  were  being  spent  in  my  State, 
I  would  be  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that 
as  a  result  of  my  action  there  would  be 
thousands  of  voters  on  the  payroll.  This 
is  a  fact  of  life  that  affects  every  one  of 
us.  It  is  why  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
cut  out  Defense  Department  projects  and 
why  the  space  program  has  such  strong 
advocates  and  defenders.  This  is  a  fact  of 
life.  It  is  no  reflection  on  those  who  are 
from  those  States.  It  Is  a  different  ques- 
tion from  whether  they  had  anything  to 
do  with  getting  it  there.  There  are  many 
people  with  high  salaries  who  vote  in 
their  States,  and  if  it  were  in  my  State, 
I  might  be  embarrassed.  I  am  not  so  sure, 
in  times  like  these  I  would  be  willing  to 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  country  for 
a  cause  like  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  want  to  remind  him  that  we  have  no 
water  power  projects  in  Florida,  but  both 
in  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  have  voted, 
not  just  for  millions  of  dollars,  but  for 
billions  of  dollars,  for  development  of 
water  power  projects  in  his  State.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  put  It  on  a  local 
basis. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  Is  indulging  In 
a  pleasantry  in  what  he  says.  After  all, 
we  are  thinking  about  the  development 
of  our  Nation.  It  has  not  hurt  my  feel- 
ings at  all  to  have  voted  for  great  dams 
that  created  beautiful  and  scenic  lakes 
In  the  Ozarks  and  In  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. I  have  been  there,  and  long  to  go 
there  to  catch  the  finny  tribe  that  are 
foimd  therein. 

I  have  not  had  to  explain  to  my  people 
why  I  voted  for  them,  because  my  people 
think  nationally,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  thinks  nationally.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  uncharitable  to  him, 
but  I  hope  he  wlD  get  a  more  optimistic 
view  about  this  program,  which  has 
meant  so  vastly  much  to  our  Nation  and 
to  science  and  to  every  living  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  this  Nation,  includ- 
ing those  fine  people  in  Arkansas,  which 
he  so  ably  represents. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  say  that  my 
pessimism  was  not  Just  to  this  program. 
My  pessimism  Is  about  programs  such  as 
this  one  which  create  conditions  which 
this  Nation  cannot  afford.  If  we  had  no 
other  use  for  our  money,  I  would  not 
object. 

My  pessimism  does  not  relate  just  to 
this  program,  but  to  the  state  of  the 
coimtry.  I  had  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  this  morning, 
which  I  hope  the  Senator  will  read,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Lundborg.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  largest  bank  In  the  world, 
and  a  lot  of  other  people.  I  am  not  alone 
In  this  pessimism.  I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  Mr.  Lund- 
borg is  In  need  of  calomel.  What  they 
need  are  the  resources  and  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  bills  of  this  coun- 
try. 
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Mr  HOLLAND.  I  shall,  of  course,  read 
the  hearings,  but  I  would  rather  the  Sen- 
ator tell  It.  with  his  meUifiuous  words 
heard  by  my  ears,  because  it  is  more  in- 
teresting than  to  read  it  In  black  and 
white  So.  as  far  I  am  concerned,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  the  Senator  has 

said.  .    ^^     _ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. ,   ^         .. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  To  conclude  rather 
quickly,  where  are  we  now?  WeU,  we 
have  seven  Saturn  V's  bought  and  paid 
for  and  ready  to  use.  Most  of  them  are 
going  to  Tie  used  for  missions  that  have 
already  been  cataloged  and  that  wUl  be 
completed,  as  I  recaU.  in  the  early  1970  8^ 
The  record  will  show  how  they  will  be 
completed. 

We  have  seven  Saturn  1-B's,  also  com- 
pleted and  ready  to  be  used,  and  sched- 
uled to  be  used  in  particular  ways.  And 
that  is  the  end;  there  are  no  more  Saturn 
launch  vehicles  being  produced. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  Con- 
gress is  not  approving  a  space  shuttle 
program  now,  and  the  committee  said  so 
very  clearly  in  its  report.  I  refer  every 
Senator  to  page  18  of  the  report: 

Additional  funds  provided  by  the  House 
would  also  be  applied  to  the  space  shuttle 
and  space  station  project  to  provide  for  more 
extensive  and  Inclusive  analysU  and  to  sup- 
port the  technological  development  of  this 
nrolect.  Neither  the  space  shuttle  nor  the 
space  station  are  approved  for  develop- 
ment .  .  . 

We  are  simply  approving  the  research 
and  the  effort  to  find  ways  to  do  the 
Job  We  are  not  going  as  far  as  the 
House  has  gone.  ApparenUy  our  dis- 
tinguished friends  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that.  We  have  cut  the  bill  more  thwi 
a  quarter  of  a  blUlon  dollars  below  the 
one  passed  by  the  House  a  few  days 
ago.  I  repeat  that  language  from  the 
report: 

Neither  the  space  shuttle  nor  the  space 
station  are  approved  for  development 


It  Is  only  research  and  study  that  this 
bill  takes  care  of.  I  want  to  make  that 
completely  clear. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Minne- 
sota seems  to  think  that  we  are  com- 
miting  ourselves  to  a  course  that  we 
would  have  to  foUow.  We  are  not  doing 
any  more  than  providing  for  the  ex- 
ploratory work. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  every  other 
member  of  our  committee,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President— and  I  am 
sorry  he  is  not  here— In  his  optimism 
after  the  landing  of  Apollo  11  said,  "Let 
us  go  to  Mars  tomorrow."  or  next  week, 
or  some  time  in  the  early  future,  evtry 
member  of  our  committee  turned  thumbs 
down  on  that  program  and  then  refused 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  it  be 
committed  to  any  manned  Interplanetary 
space  program  at  this  time. 

Our  committee  has  been  a  conserva- 
Uve  committee  and  an  economical  com- 
mittee, and  this  is  a  conservaUve  bUl  and 
an  economical  bill.  I  Just  hope  ciy  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Minnesota,  whose 
absence  on  our  committee  I  have  re- 
gretted these  last  few  years,  will  realize 
that  It  is  an  economical  bill.  It  Is  not 
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committing  us  to  anything  more  than  to 
find  an  economical  way  of  doing  what  has 
been  costing  too  much  and  what  the 
President's  task  force  thinks  wlU  reduce 

the  cost  very  much.  

The  reduction  I  have  heard  most  about 
is  to  10  percent  of  the  cost.  My  distin- 
guished friend  from  Louisiana  suggested 
a  greater  reduction.  I  hope  he  is  right, 
but  if  we  can  get  a  reducUon  to  even  10 
percent  of  the  cost,  what  a  vast  saving 
that  will  be  In  the  whole  program.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  Is  worth  examination  by  our  en- 
gineers and  scientists.  Many  of  them  are 
still  with  the  program,  ready  to  work  on 
this  particular  problem  which  Is  chal- 
lenging us  now.  I  hope  we  let  them  do 

One  more  point  and  I  shall  be  through : 
That  has  to  do  with  the  Interlocking 
nature  between  this  program  and  the 
defense  program.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not disclose  some  of  the  answers  made 
to  us  at  the  hearing.  I  refer  Senators  to 
pages  880  and  881  of  the  printed  record 
of  the  hearings,   in  which  our  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith),  who  is  also  a  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  knew  much  more  about  the  MOL 
effort,  abandoned  some  months  ago,  as 
Senators  will  recall,  was  doing  the  ques- 
tioning. .        ^        .     . 
I  refer  to  the  questions  that  she  asked 
our  witness.  Dr.  Foster,  who,  as  I  recall 
It    Is  the  head  of  research— let  us  see 
how  he  Is  described.  He  Is  described  as 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  He  was  before  our  committee  to 
tell  us  of  the  Interlocking  nature  of  this 
program  with  the  defeiise  program. 

I  ask  that  Senators  look  at  both  of 
those  pages.  880  and  881.  and  they  wlU 
see  how  closely  related  this  is  to  the  de- 
fense program  In  Its  original  effort  to 
have  a  manned  orbiting  laboratory, 
which  was  abandoned  just  a  few  months 
ago,  and  was  costing  $500  mlUlon  a  year. 
Dr  Poster  tells  us  here  how  he  feels  this 
program  Is  related  to  space  exploration, 
space  InvestlgaUon  and  experimenUl 
work,  and  that  he  particularly  supports 
this  part  of  the  program. 

Senators  wUl  see  the  quoUUon.  I  am 
not  going  to  read  It  all.  Let  us  read  the 
opening  suggestion  of  Senator  Smith.  I 
hope  she  has  no  objection : 

Senator  Sjoth  of  Maine.  Perhaps  for  the 
record.  Dr.  Foster,  you  might  give  us  in  a 
little  more  detail,  keeping  the  security  as- 
pects of  the  subject  In  mind,  as  to  Just  how 
the  Defense  Department  can  see  a  poeslble 
fut'ora  military  use,  for  the  space  shuttle. 


Of  them,  which  is  what  comes  Immedi- 
ately after  that  suggestion  by  Senator 
Smith. 

Dr.  PosTM.  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  put 
that  in  the  record. 


Now,  I  could  not  quote  everything  that 
was  said,  because  Senators  wiU  note  how 
much  was  deleted  In  printing  this  record. 
1  see  five  deletions  on  the  next  page, 
which  would  show  the  interlocking  char- 
acter of  the  MOL,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  our  observers  going  across  ter- 
ritory that  might  be  hostile  to  us  pe- 
riodically, and  peering  down  to  see  what 
they  could  see,  using  both  their  good 
eyes  and  the  various  glasses  that  thev 
would  also  be  furnished  with,  of  things 
that  might  be  of  Interest  to  us. 

Dr  Poster  replied  In  a  good  many 
ways,  but  I  am  going  to  read  just  one 


Here  Is  what  he  put  In  the  record: 

once  an  economical  and  operationally  ef- 
fective ST8 — 

That  Is  a  space  transportation  system. 
I  am  told  by  my  distinguished  fnend 
from  Nevada,  who  knows  the  mlhtary 
terminology. 

Once  an  economical  and  operatlonaUy  ef- 
fective ST8  18  developed,  we  would  expect  to 
^llto  launch  essentially  all  DOD  P^7^<^ 
^  earth  orbit.  We  hope  thereby  to  reduce 
DOD  uiinch  costs  by  an  order  of  magnitude. 

He  does  not  say  how  much.  I  am  sorry 
he  does  not  give  us  the  percentage,  but 
perhaps  that  was  a  military  secret  also. 

Not  only  will  we  economize  from  the  point 
of  v°ew  of  reusable  launch  vehicle,  but  s^- 

nlflcant  savings  can  a«^*^««»^t,,r'K5 
and  reuse  of  payloads  will  be  po«lble  a^ 
oavload  design  criteria  could  become  \tsa 
ftrt^nt.  in  addition  to  all  of  this,  we  would 
exp^t  to  benefit  from  the  STS  technology 
r^^tmg  from  NASA's  development  efforts. 

That  Is  how  close  this  is  to  a  very  Im- 
portant strategic  matter,  affecting  our 
National  security,  and  of  great  mterest 
to  the  Departinent  of  Defense. 

I  shall  not  read  much  more  of  itj_but 
on  page  881, 1  note  this  question  by  Sen- 
ator Smith: 

senator  SMrrH  of  Maine.  The  study  U  not 
aimed,  as  I  understand  It,  f«^^"«^^^*^    *, 
duties  as  It  18  to  P*°Pl*-*ff*  ^^^^^I 
the  Defense  Department  «»^  th«  Defwoae  De 
partment  do  for  NASA.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  POSTER.  Yes.  that  Is  ^^alnly  true^It 
18  a  question  of  whether  or  not  '^^1^ 
ment\hange  would  affect  the  f^cll^.  Tms^ 
of  course.  Is  not  simply  a  matter  ?I,^2«- 
^d  the  Department  of  D^^^*"*  "  *^  ^5^^ 
ly  involves  the  contractors-whethw  thew 
^..uld  be  one  prime  •^o'^tractor  thM  h^dl« 
the  whole  thing,  as  compared  to  the  several 
contractors  now  involved. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  Senators  will  read 
that  full  exchange,  insofar  as  they  can— 
SJch  of  It  is  deleted,  as  I  have  Jrea^ 
stated— because  It  shows  tills  effort  is 
not  just  related  to  greater  economy  to 
tiie  space  effort.  In  tiie  event  we  want  to 
adopt  furttier  programs  to  the  futiire. 
but  also  Is  tied  to  wlUi  the  effort  of  the 
Sf^«  iDepartinent  to  have  ^^ 
security.  They  had  hoped  to  g^  ^ 
through  the  launching  of  the  MOL  but 
since  it  was  canceled,  ttiey  are  now  tura- 
£g  to  NASA  to  do  the  necessary  experi- 
mentation.  ^  .  _^„ 

Mr.  President,  I  just  do  not  see  how 
tiie  Senate  could  Uitok  about  killtog  this 
SrtlaSarpart  of  tills  authorization, 
SSSrly  to  a  bill  which  Is  not  only 
more  Sum  a  quarter  .fa  billion  doUars 
under  Uie  House  bill  Just  passed  a  few 
days  ago,  but  $17  miUion  under  the  PrW" 
idenfs  budget,  and  more  Uian  a  hUlion 
doUars  under  the  orlgtoal  request  of  the 
NASA  people. 

Mr.  President,  unless  tiiere  are  ques- 
tions. I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  but  It 
seems  to  me  Uiat  for  us  to  strike  this 
out  of  tiie  bill  would  be,  to  effect,  to  say. 
"We  do  not  want  to  look  toward  any 
hope  of  economy  to  the  future.  We  are 
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perfectly  willing  to  continue  to  pay  the 
very  heavy  cost  we  have  beei  paying  in 
the  past.  We  do  not  hope  f o  ■  any  econ- 
omy, do  not  want  it.  and  ar;  not  going 
to  study  anything  that  will  help  us  to 
attain  it." 

Several  Senators  addresseq  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEft  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  reccgnized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  n:  ay  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  tlie  manager 
of  the  bill,  so  that  he  may  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  without  my  losing  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr.  Al- 
L£N> .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presidei  it.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  tlie  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presldsnt,  I  shaU 
be  quite  brief.  I  have  just  a  few  points. 

I  am  afraid  the  Senate  hi  5  been  left 
in  some  confusion  here,  throi  gh  no  fault 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  about  the 
$80  million  that  will  be  left  in  the  bill, 
even  if  the  Senator's  amendt  lent  should 
pass. 

Mr.  President.  I  talked  wit  1  Mr.  Paine 
directly  this  morning,  and  wit  h  one  of  his 
chief  assistants  at  the  sarre  time,  on 
that  very  point,  and  asked  them  the 
specific  question. 

They  said  the  $80  million  that  would 
be  left  in  the  bill  was  for  a  br  aad  general 
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research  program  in  general 
work  that  would  be  going    m  anyway 
regardless  of  whether  this  item  in  the 
Mondale  amendment  was  ir 

They  said  further  that  this 
tie  would  benefit  somewhat 
general  research,  as  any  i 
to  benefit  somewhat  from  g' 
research. 

But  the  real  heart  of 
this  program  is  going  to  sta 
development,  but  in  the  research  that  is 
directed  to  this  particular  vehicle  or  this 
particular  shuttle  capsule,  or  whatever 
you  call  it.  That  is  what  is  {affected  by 
the  Mondale  amendment — fi|nds  for  the 
specific  design  and  the  sp 
mental  research  on  it,  as 
search  for  a  weapons  syste: 
rected  toward  the  ship  th; 
trying  to  conceive.  That 
$110  million  is  for. 

This  was  the  only  item 
that  survived  these  terriflcj  reductions. 
And  why  did  it  siirvive,  when  all  the 
rest  were  lost?  Because  it  h^d  a  special 
potential,  as  I  see  it 

This  involves  a  reusable  rocket,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  with  th^  possibility 
of  reducing  the  very  heavy 
orbit,  this  cost  load  is  likel; 
duced  to  10  percent  of  whai 
That  would  mean  a  90-perce 
but  no  one  can  be  certain  bbout  that. 
The  concept,  though,  of  a  reusable  rock- 
et— as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
already  pointed  out,  possibly  they  can 
use  it  100  times — we  think  i$  fairly  well 
proved,  and  will  be  develope<^  along  that 
very  line. 
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With  respect  to  the  estimated  benefits 
in  terms  of  doll£U-s  or  any  other  terms,  I 
recall  that  with  then  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson,  I  held  some  of  the  first  hearings 
as  to  the  outline  of  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram, including  some  of  the  preliminary 
parts  of  the  moon  shot.  There  was  no  way 
to  estimate  value.  There  was  no  accurate 
way  to  estimate  cost.  It  took  a  great  deal 
of  failure,  and  that  has  always  been  true 
in  any  program,  and  it  is  still  true.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
great  possibilities  of  this  item. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  way  to  esti- 
mate what  has  already  been  done  in  the 
space  program.  Who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  the  advance  information  re- 
ceived by  those  living  in  the  area  struck 
by  Hurricane  Camille?  I  know  that  one 
report  was  that  people  would  not  leave. 
That  was  a  mistake.  Countless  thousands 
of  people,  as  the  helicopter  photographs 
show,  left  that  area  and  found  safety. 
Automobiles  were  bumper  to  bumper  on 
highways  leading  out  of  that  area  for 
hours  and  hours  before  the  fury  of  that 
storm  struck,  because  they  had  this  in- 
formation through  the  satellite  system, 
which  proved  to  be  accurate. 

There  is  no  way  to  determine  ihe  value, 
in  untold  billions  of  dollars,  that  we  have 
received  in  military  programs  because  of 
the  information  we  gained.  I  will  not 
elaborate  on  that.  It  is  generally  known. 
Let  us  remember  those  things  when  we 
talk  about  trying  to  put  a  dollar  price 
on  these  programs. 

There  is  another  phase:  This  vehicle 
is  a  very  definite  forward  step  in  provid- 
ing rescue  capability  for  astronauts  in 
the  future. 

It  will  make  it  possible  to  leave  the 
earth  and  to  go  to  a  vehicle  orbiting  the 
earth  and  take  ofiF  men  and  bring  them 
back  safely. 

As  an  example,  in  the  case  of  Apollo  13, 
damage  to  the  support  section  of  the 
command  capsule  made  it  necessary  for 
the  astronauts  to  go  to  the  vehicle  which 
would  land  on  the  moon  but  which  could 
not  reenter  the  earth.  If  this  damage  had 
been  to  the  command  capsule,  the  astro- 
nauts could  have  been  directed  toward 
the  earth  in  the  lunar  lander,  and  put  in 
orbit  around  the  earth.  If  a  space  shuttle 
had  been  available,  it  could  have  gone 
to  the  orbiting  astronauts  in  the  lunar 
lander  and  brought  them  down  safely. 

These  are  the  possibilities  for  the  fu- 
ture with  respect  to  this  item,  and  the 
amount  is  relatively  small. 

Mr.  President,  the  ammdment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  would  eliminate  the  $110  mil- 
lion carried  in  the  committee  bill  for 
design  studies  and  other  preliminary 
work  on  the  space  shuttle  and  space 
station. 

First,  the  Senate  should  understand 
clearly  that  the  funds  authorized  in  the 
committee  bill  do  not  commit  this  coun- 
try to  the  development  of  the  space  shut- 
tle or  the  space  station,  let  alone  a 
manned  mission  to  Mars.  A  strong  case 
has  been  made  in  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Spjace  Task  Group  and  in  detailed 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  that 
the  space  shuttle  and  space  station  axe 


two  key  elements  of  an  integrated  plan 
for  the  Nation's  long-term  future  space 
capabilities.  However,  the  administration 
has  not  requested,  and  the  committee  is 
not  now  recommending,  a  commitment 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  these 
projects.  What  the  administration  has 
requested,  and  what  the  committee  is 
recommending,  is  that  NASA  be  given 
the  funds  required  in  fiscal  year  1971  to 
study  in  depth  the  configurations,  de- 
signs, and  costs  of  the  space  shuttle  and 
the  space  station.  The  question  of  a  com- 
mitment to  a  multibillion-dollar  project 
is  not  before  us  today.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  proceeding  with  development  of 
the  space  shuttle,  the  space  station,  or 
any  other  major  space  project  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  will 
carefully  review  all  the  details  and 
their  estimated  costs.  The  Senate  can 
be  sure  that  this  committee  will  not  rec- 
ommend any  multibillion-dollar  commit- 
ment without  a  full  presentation  to  the 
Senate  of  the  facts  and  cost  implications. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
preliminary  cost  estimates  for  develop- 
ing the  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
will  be  exceeded.  Statements  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  tliis  always  hap- 
pens. Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Apollo  program,  our  most 
ambitious  space  program  to  date,  the 
final  costs  came  very  close  to  the  original 
estimates  and  the  Congress  was  well  in- 
formed in  advance  of  such  changes  as 
occurred.  The  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  is  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  same  practice  be  followed 
on  major  new  space  programs  and  that 
the  Congress  have  before  it  realistic  cost 
estimates  at  the  time  commitments  to 
such  projects  are  made.  It  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  the  committee  is  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  including  the  $110 
million,  which  the  proposed  amendment 
would  delete.  These  funds  are  needed  for 
the  studies,  design  work,  and  experi- 
ments required  to  provide  the  technical 
design  information  on  which  firm  esti- 
mates of  costs  can  be  made.  Without  this 
work,  both  NASA  and  the  Congress  will 
be  in  the  dark  on  the  technical  feasibility 
and  the  best  design  of  these  projects  and 
we  will  all  be  In  the  dark  on  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  programs. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  proposed  amendment  and  to  permit 
initial  work  on  these  projects  to  proceed 
so  that  at  the  appropriate  times  in  the 
future  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  make 
a  proper  decision  on  the  question  of 
whether  and  how  fast  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  the  space  shuttle  and 
the  space  station. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  should  not  be  confused  by 
statements  that  the  spcu:e  shuttle  and 
space  station  projects  commit  us  to  send- 
ing men  to  Mars  or  other  planets.  The 
space  shuttle  is  not  a  vehicle  to  fiy  men 
to  Mars.  It  Is  a  vehicle  to  operate  in 
earth  orbit.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  to  the 
Nation's  st>ace  operations  an  economical 
mode  of  («)eration  similar  to  today's  air- 
lines. If  the  spfice  shuttle  is  successfully 
developed,  it  can  replace  all  our  current 
launch    vehicles — launch    vehicles    that 
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are  expensive  to  build  and  totally  con- 
sxuned  on  each  launch — except  for  the 
very  smallest  and  very  largest,  the  Scout 
at  one  extreme  and  the  Saturn  V  at  the 
other.  The  space  shuttle  will  be  a 
manned  vehicle  but  in  the  years  to  come 
it  will  be  the  most  economical  way  of 
taking  our  unmanned  as  well  as  manned 
payloads  to  orbit. 

The  space  shuttle  and  the  space  sta- 
tion projects  are  a  part  of  a  carefully 
thought  out  and  integrated  plan  for  the 
Nation's  long  term  future  in  space.  They 
are  two  of  the  principal  "building  block" 
systems  to  give  us  space  capabilities  we 
need.  These  systems  are  not  tailored  or 
limited  to  particular  types  of  missions, 
like  the  Apollo  system  which  was  de- 
signed for  the  special  purpose  of  landing 
men  on  the  moon  and  bringing  them 
back  to  earth.  The  vehicles  in  the  inte- 
grated plan,  taken  together,  will  give 
this  Nation  the  capability  to  do  whatever 
it  decides  to  do  in  space.  It  is  true  that 
sending  men  to  Mars  could  be  one  of  the 
possible  future  uses  to  which  the  vehi- 
cles  in   the   integrated   plan   might  be 
adapted  at  some  future  date.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  the  reason  for  the  space  shut- 
tle and  space  station  is  to  send  men  to 
Mars.  Even  if  we  decide  now  never  to 
send  men  to  Mars,  the  space  shuttle  and 
the  space  station  are  two  of  the  basic 
systems  we  need  in  the  1970's  and  beyond 
for  effective  and  economical  operations 
in  space  nearer  to  the  earth. 

The  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
projects  will  indeed  require  some  major 
new  advances  in  technology.  This  fact  is 
one  of  the  strong  considerations  in  favor 
of  proceeding  with  these  projects.  It 
means  that  the  space  program  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  stimulus  and  drive 
to  our  industry  and  our  total  economy 
that  can  only  come  from  advanced  tech- 
nological development.  The  whole  Nation 
will  benefit  from  the  work  that  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  being  the  space  shuttle 
and  space  station. 

Mr.  President,  the  successful  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  systems  to  take 
men  and  instnmients  out  into  space,  to 
expand  mankind's  domain,  and  to  un- 
ravel the  secrets  of  the  universe  Is  a  vast 
and  complicated  task.  As  we  have  seen 
In  the  Apollo  progra'n,  it  takes  the  ef- 
forts of  a  strong,  dedicated  team  over 
many  years.  For  the  first  t'me  this  year 
the  committee  has  received  from  NASA 
and  carefully  reviewed  a  long-range  plan 
for  the  1970's  and  beyond.  This  plan  does 
not  commit  the  Nation  to  specific  goals  by 
specific  dates.  It  does  not  commit  the 
Nation  in  advance  to  an  annual  rate  of 
expenditure  beyond  what  the  Congress 
may  decide  to  provide  each  year.  But  it 
does  lay  out  a  clear  direction :  It  identifies 
the  types  of  systems  we  should  develop 
and  the  types  of  missions  we  should  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  imdertake.  The  space 
shuttle  and  space  station  projects  are  es- 
sential elements  of  this  plan.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  should  approve  the  first 
steps  of  this  plan  by  providing  the  full 
amount  included  in  the  committee  bill 
for  study,  design,  and  experimentation  to 
provide  NASA,  the  administration,  and 
Congress  the  basis  for  sound  decisions  in 
future  years  on  when  and  how  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  the  tools  the 


Nation  needs  in  space  In  the  decades 
ahead. 

These  first  steps  are  provided  in  a  rec- 
ommended authorization  for  NASA  for 
fiscal  year  1971  of  $3,315  billion— with 
estimated  expenditures  one-half  billion 
dollars  below  fiscal  year  1970,  and  more 
than  $2.5  bUlion  below  the  peak  in  1966. 
Under  this  budget,  employment  on  NASA 
work  will  oe  down  from  a  peak  of  420.000 
to  145,000  by  1971.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
reductions  we  can — we  must^-provide  a 
soimd  basis  for  our  future  in  space— in 
exploration,  in  providing  new  scientific 
knowledge,  and  in  providing  us  practical 
results  here  on  earth. 

For  these  reasons  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  think  it  should  be  rejected  by 
a  substantial  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Mondale). 

The  authorization  for  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1971  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  totals  $3,315  billion,  a  decrease 
of  $17  million  from  the  administration's 
budget  request.  The  estimated  expendi- 
tures under  this  recommendation  are 
roughly  one-half  billion  dollars  below  the 
estimate  for  the  current  year — and  more 
than  $2.5  billion  below  the  peak  in  1966. 
Under  this  budget  total  nationwide  em- 
ployment on  NASA  work — once  420,000 — 
will  decline  to  145,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1971. 

In  presenting  this  budget  request,  the 
administration  faced  the  hard  fact  that 
a  major  reduction  in  the  Nation's  ^ace 
program  had  to  be  made  to  achieve  a 
fiscally  responsible  budget  in  this  time  of 
inflation  and  escalating  costs  in  other 
parts  of  the  Government. 

In  its  actions  in  rOTucing  the  budget 
request  by  $17  million,  the  committee 
concurred  in  this  view  and  in  the  over- 
riding need  for  austerity. 

And  yet,  even  within  these  constraints, 
the  administration  has  presented  a  for- 
ward-looking program  based  on  a  total 
plan  for  America's  future  in  space — a 
plan  that  will  make  the  use  of  space  more 
economical,  will  bring  us  practical  appli- 
cations here  on  earth,  and  at  the  same 
time,  keep  us  first  among  nations  in  the 
exploration  of  space. 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
would  eliminate  the  key  elements  of  the 
Nation's  plan  for  our  future  in  space — 
the  shuttle  and  the  station. 

The  Senator  from  Mirmesota  states,  in 
support  of  his  amendment,  that  "there  is 
little  justification  for  proceeding  with  the 
development  of  the  space  shuttle  station 
in  this  fiscal  year." 

But  the  funds  requested — $110  mil- 
lion—€u-e  not  for  develcHJment.  They  are 
for  design  and  definition  studies.  They 
will  not  commit  us  to  proceed  with  the 
development.  The  administration  is  not 
asking  for  such  a  commitment  this  year. 
The  work  that  will  be  done  with  the 
funds  requested  will  answer  all  of  the 
questions  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
raises  in  his  amendment;  they  wiU  pro- 
vide solutions  to  the  technical  problems 
that  are  not  yet  fully  understood;  and 
they  will  provide  accurate  cost  estimates 
for  the  development  of  the  station 
shuttle. 


When  the  issue  of  proceeding  with  the 
development  of  the  space  shuttle  station 
is  presented  to  Congress — perhaps  next 
year— the  results  of  these  studies  will  be 
available.  The  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  will  then 
thoroughly  assess  and  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate what  is  involved,  the  extent  of  the 
commitment,  and  a  firm  range  of  cost 
estimates.  It  is  precisely  for  these  reasons 
that  it  is  so  important  to  proceed  with 
the  design  and  definition  work  before 
a  conmiitment  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment is  made.  With  this  kind  of  an 
effort  NASA  has  demonstrated  that  it  can 
and  will  meet  its  commitments  in  terms 
of  costs,  schedule,  and  technical  per- 
formance. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  agency 
that  has  established  the  same  record 
of  performance. 

The  amendment  is  also  supported  on 
the  contention  that  approval  of  the  $110 
million  for  studies  somehow  commits 
the  Nation  to  sending  men  to  Mars  or 
other  planets.  This  is  simply  not  the  case. 
The  space  shuttle  is  not  a  vehicle  to 
fiy  men  to  Mars;  it  will  operate  in  Earth 
orbit.  Its  purpose  is  to  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  cost  of  Earth  operations  for 
all  kinds  of  spacecraft — manned  end  un- 
manned. Similarly,  the  space  station,  al- 
though intentionally  designed  to  serve  a 
variety  of  purposes,  is  the  next  step  in  the 
effective  use  of  space  for  science  and 
practical  applications  near  the  Earth. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject the  proposed  amendment  and  to  ap- 
prove the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Scl- 

6riC6S 

The  program  presented  to  Congress  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee is  a  balanced  program,  one  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  President,  "builds  on 
the  success  of  the  past,"  but  at  the  same 
time  reaches  out  "for  new  achieve- 
ments." 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  diStin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  elim- 
inate the  $110  million  proposal  for  the 
design  and  definition  of  a  space  shuttle 
station  system,  the  sum  which  was  voted 
by  the  Senate  Committee,  and  a  part  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  NASA  author- 
ization bill  now  before  us. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  given 
reasons  for  his  opposition  to  the  space 
shuttle  station  which  we  ought  to  ex- 
plore. I  respect  my  distinguished  ccrt- 
league,  of  course,  but  on  this  score  I  think 
we  have  a  fundamental  disagreement. 

The  Senator  has  suggested  that  the 
decision  to  approve  this  project  consti- 
tutes a  crucial  turning  point  in  the  TJS. 
space  program.  He  urges  that  the  space 
shuttle  station  is  the  beginning  of  a 
manned  space  program  which  will  com- 
mit us  to  a  major  manned  Mars  explora- 
tion mission.  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
without  the  space  shuttle  and  station,  a 
manned  Mars  exploration  program  in  the 
long  range  would  be  impossible.  But.  the 
authorization  for  the  $110  million  for 
research  and  design  before  us  today  is  in 
no  way  intended  by  NASA  or  the  admin- 
istration to  be  a  forerunner  to  such  a 
program.    Nor   does  it  commit  us  to  a 
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even  commit  us  to  building  a  shuttle. 
NASA  officials  before  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  have  testified  that  such  a 
commitment  would  not  or  could  not  be 
made  until  phase  B  is  completed.  Phase 
B  cannot  be  completed  unless  we  author- 
ize it  today. 

Concerning  the  ultimate  cost  of  a 
shuttle  station.  I  would  like  t^  point  out 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  th^  shuttle  is 
precisely,  to  reduce,  not  increajse.  the  cost 
of  space  exploration.  It  is  thfe  first  ele- 
ment in  the  future  integrated  space  pro- 
gram that  will  slash  the  cost  I  of  putting 
payloads  into  earth  orbit.         I 

With  successful  shuttle  opeqations.  our 
Inventory  of  rocket  and  spacecraft  mod- 
els would  be  significantly  reduced.  That 
is  to  say,  the  need  for  mo$t  existing 
launch  vehicles  would  be  eliminated.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  George  Mueller,  former 
Administrator  of  the  Office  df  Manned 
Space  Flight^NASA— NASA  Istudies  al- 
ready show  that  the  shuttle  cduld  reduce 
total  costs  of  space  exploration  exten- 
sively right  at  the  outset,  anp  with  the 
maturity  of  the  space  shuttle,  jeven  more, 
perhaps  as  much  as  twice  thki  amount. 

Designed  for  100  or  more  missions,  the 
shuttle  will  be  an  integral  paj-t  of  other 
space  programs.  It  is  being  Resigned  to 
provide,  and  hopefully  will  prc^vide,  econ- 
omies in  every  aspect  of  space  operations. 

The  ability  of  .he  shuttle!  to  return 
men,  cargo,  and  equipment  back  to  earth 
will  significantly  reduce  the  cost  of  all 
equipment.  It  will  provide  both  logistic 
support  for  the  space  station  aind  a  viable 
space  rescue  system.  It  will  tie  available 
on  short  notice  for  Department  of  De- 
fense use,  should  the  need  lever  arise. 
With  the  shuttle  for  support,  iechnlcians 
will  be  able  to  reach  automated  satellites 
and  probes,  to  repair,  malnljaln,  refuel 
and  refurbish  them,  or  to  re|x>sition  rr 
retrieve  them  for  return  to  earth.  The 
shuttle  will  effectively  bring  together 
manned  and  unmannml  programs  on  a 
rational  basis. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  has  also  suggested 
that  a  decision  to  delete  fuads  for  re- 
search on  the  shuttle  statioti  will  not 
kill  the  project.  He  has  indicated  that 
there  is  $80  million  included  14  the  NASA 
authorization  for  the  Office  of  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  which  could 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  program. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  OART 
money  is  designed  for  use  in  the  area  of 
very  broad  and  basic  technological  re- 
search. This  $80  million  will  complement 
Individual  NASA  contract  studies  includ- 
ing those  for  the  shuttle,  but  will  in  no 
way  substitute  for  these  studies.  Ques- 
tions concerning  payloads.  cost  efficien- 
cies, overall  cost  estimates  *nd  design 
veriiOcation  will  not  be  answered  by  the 
Office  of  Advanced  Research  land  Tech- 
nology work  alone.  Moreover^  NASA  of- 
ficials have  testified  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  this  $80  million  fupd.  only  10 


percent  or  $8  million,  is  specifically  and 
directly  applicable  to  research  on  the 
space  shuttle. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota when  he  says  the  decision  to  de- 
lete the  research  funds  for  a  space  shut- 
tle station  would  constitute  a  crucial 
turning  point  for  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram. I  suggest  that  it  would  constitute 
a  decision  to  end  our  manned  space  flight 
capability  after  1974.  We  must  candidly 
admit  this,  and  if  we  vote  this  amend- 
ment today  that  is  exactly  what  we  will 
be  doing. 

Based  on  our  present  manned  space 
flight  program,  we  face  a  gap  from  1975 
to  1977.  If  the  shuttle  money  is  taken  out 
of  this  budget  now,  the  gap  will  be 
stretched  to  3  and  to  possibly  5  years. 

NASA's  original  budget  request  for  the 
space  station  shuttle  was  $268  million. 
The  House  Science  and  Aeronautics 
Committee  lowered  that  amount  to  $190 
million.  The  authorization  now  before 
us  has  cut  this  amoimt  to  $110  million. 
This  lowered  amount  Itself  will  cost  the 
program  valuable  time. 

When  the  $110  million  is  compared 
to  the  amount  we  stand  to  lose  in  plain 
operating  costs  for  storage  and  moth- 
balling  of  our  present  facilities — together 
with,  and  the  inestimable  loss  in,  hmnan 
resources,  teamwork,  and  technological 
know-how  caused  by  the  delay — there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  which  is  more 
economical ;  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  not  save  money — it  would  increase 
costs.  It  would  be  false  economy  in  the 
extreme. 

Right  now.  at  Cape  Kennedy  we  have 
already  made  severe  cuts  in  manpower. 
We  have  $4.5  billion  in  facilities  there. 
If  we  were  to  tread  water  for  5  years, 
it  would  mean  that  we  would  have  only 
a  skeleton  crew  at  the  space  center.  How 
can  we  calculate  the  loss  of  expertise,  the 
loss  of  a  skUled  industry-Government 
team  which  it  has  taken  years  to  build, 
and  would  take  years  to  build  again? 

Mr.  President,  we  Americans  are  prone 
to  react  rather  than  act.  Sputnik  jolted 
us  into  the  space  age  and  we  scrambled 
to  get  the  first  man  to  the  moon.  But 
now  Is  the  time  for  advance  planning 
if  we  are  to  insure  that  our  space  en- 
deavors do  not  stagnate — and  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  waste  the  invest- 
ments already  made. 

The  leadtlme  for  carrying  out  the  de- 
velopment and  putting  into  operation  a 
^Mtce  shuttle  program  is  7  to  10  years. 
We  know  that  the  concept  of  a  shuttle 
station  has  been  under  study  in  many 
countries  for  at  least  a  decade.  In  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  now  afford  to  cut  this 
program,  to  throw  away  our  options  by 
losing  the  leadtlme  necessary  for  launch 
capability.  We  cannot  risk  being  con- 
fronted by  an  alien  space  shuttle  which 
will  give  its  developer  effective  control 
of  space. 

Now  that  the  technology  is  available 
to  build  such  a  shuttle,  we  must  take  the 
initiative  and  carry  out  an  orderly  pro- 
gram. A  stop-start  operation  would  incur 
the  risk  at  some  future  time,  we  would 
have  to  produce  another  crash  program, 
at  a  much  greater  expense. 

The  present  authorisation  offers  us 
the  opportunity  for  a  viable  balanced. 


moderate  continuation  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. It  permits  us  to  keep  intact  our 
pool  of  technological  talent  and  facil- 
ities, and  gives  us  maximum  returns  on 
our  past  space  investment. 

Frankly,  I  favored  a  substantial  in- 
crease for  this  program.  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  in  the  cards  because  of  budgetary 
pressiores  and  other  pressing  domestic 
needs.  I  recognize  those  needs;  I  under- 
stand why  some  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues favor  cutting  NASA  at  this  time. 
This  is  a  meaningful  economical  com- 
promise. If  we  cut  it  further,  we  will  be 
shelving  the  manned  space  program  and 
no  amount  of  rhetoric  can  obscure  that 
point.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  President,  smd  I 
think  this  is  extremely  important.  Re- 
gardless of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  space 
progrsun.  or  the  fallout  there  is  from 
it  and  what  specifics  there  are  as  to  the 
return  on  our  investment — and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on 
that — there  is  no  question  about  one 
thing;  namely,  that  our  competition,  the 
Russians,  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
space  program  and  have  been  for  many 
years.  They  devote  a  good  deal  more  of 
their  national  budget  to  space  propor- 
tionately than  we  do.  They  place  much 
greater  emphasis  on  it. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  interesting  that 
in  the  last  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
vmder  the  item  called  Periscope,  there 
is  this  observation  about  the  Soviet 
Union: 

The  Soviet  tJnion  Is  pushing  hard  to  orbit 
the  first  manned  earth-resources  satellite 
within  the  next  two  years.  The  vehicle  would 
carry  Infra-red  cameras,  microwave  radar 
and  hlgh-resolutlon  film  to  collect  data  on 
crops,  mineral  deposits,  ocean  currents  and 
fishing  grounds.  The  Russians  also  have  a 
long-range  project  for  orbiting  an  "Institute 
In  space"  that  would  dwarf  the  three-man 
n.S.  skylab  planned  for  1073:  their  "m- 
stltute"  would  be  manned  by  34  pilots,  sci- 
entists and  technicians  at  a  time.  They 
would  shuttle  back  and  forth  on  slz-montb 
tours  of  duty. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
where  the  competition  is  going.  I  remind 
this  body  that  when  the  original  sputnik 
went  up  years  ago,  and  Russia  beat  us 
first  in  space,  it  was  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda defeat  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
that  this  Nation  ever  suffered.  It  took  us 
years  to  come  back  from  the  defeat 
which  we  suffered  at  that  time.  We  re- 
gained our  position,  I  think,  in  world 
opinion,  only  when  we  landed  a  man  on 
the  moon. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Russians  orbit  a 
space  laboratory  with  some  24  men  in  it 
before  we  do,  and  they  are  up  there  tak- 
ing observations  of  the  earth  and  do- 
ing all  the  other  things  they  planned  to 
do  in  the  space  station,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  esteem  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  first-rate  industrial  Nation, 
as  leader  of  the  free  world,  will  plum- 
ment  right  down  to  the  cellar  in  the  com- 
petition for  world  opinion  and  who  is 
the  foremost  nation,  because  the  free 
world  countries  will  benefit  and  gain 
from  what  this  Nation  has  done  in  the 
space  program. 

The  most  crucial  part  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  Is  the  pending  amendment.  If 
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we  adopt  It,  we  will  put  the  maimed 
space  fJght  out  of  business.  That  Is  ex- 
actly what  we  will  be  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  will  realize  that  and  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
it  Is  absolutely  essential  to  identify  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  discussing  with  re- 
spect to  the  space  shuttle  activity  recom- 
mended in  this  bill.  The  $110  mUlion 
recommended  is  for  preliminary  defini- 
tion jmd  planning  studies  only.  I  em- 
phasize studies — there  is  no  money  in 
this  blU  for  the  development  of  the  space 
shuttle.  In  fact,  no  decision  has  been 
made  to  proceed  with  such  development. 
Such  a  commitment  will  be  based  upon 
thorough  studies  that  such  a  system  can 
be  developed  and  that  its  potential  will 
be  what  the  initial  feasibility  studies  in- 
dicate it  offers.  But  before  such  a  com- 
mitment can  be  made,  the  program  will 
have  to  be  presented  to  and  approved  by 
the  Congress.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Nation    shoixld    thoroughly    study    and 
fully   consider  these   advancements   in 
technology.  It  is  only  through  such  ac- 
tions that  the  agency  can  develop  the 
information  necessary  to  make  informed 
decisions  on  future   commitments   and 
that  we  can  find  out.  in  this  technologi- 
cally competitive  age.  the  most  efficient 
means  of  accomplishing  objectives. 

Being  more  specific  on  the  status  of 
the  space  shuttle  project,  NASA  uses  a 
Phase  A,  B,  C,  and  D  project  approach — 
Phase  A  being  the  determination  of 
feasibility  of  an  undertaking  and  the 
identification  of  the  most  promising  con- 
cepts for  accomplishment  and  Phase  D 
being  final  hardware  design,  develop- 
ment, and  production.  These  are  the  ex- 
tremes. NASA  has  Just  completed  Phase 
A  studies  and  is  about  to  award  1 1  -month 
contracts  for  Phase  B  studies  Involving 
detailed  study,  comparative  analysis  and 
preliminary  design,  all  directed  toward 
identifying  the  technical  problems  and 
the  solutions  which  will  facilitate  a 
choice  among  the  several  Phase  A  con- 
cepts. These  studies  will  be  complete 
about  May  next  year  after  which  NASA 
must  undertake  an  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults. Obviously  this  is  a  complex  under- 
taking which  is  why  the  committee  Is  in- 
sistent that  it  be  examined  thoroughly 
before  proceeding  further. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  abimdantly 
clear  that  the  issue  today  is  not  buying 
hardware  for  a  space  shuttle  system  but 
only  that  of  supporting  the  necessary 
examination  upon  which  to  make  an  in- 
formed decision  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  on  this  matter.  It  did 
so  last  year  if  one  examines  the  record. 
It  is  still  proceeding  cautiously  requiring 
that  we  know  as  best  we  can  Just  what 
we  would  be  getting  Into  and  what  the 
benefits  would  be. 

I  repeat — the  issue  is  for  supporting 
studies  of  an  extremely  promising  con- 
cept to  reduce  the  cost  of  all  space  oper- 
ations—  manned  and  unmanned  —  no 
more,  no  less.  The  funding  in  this  bill  Is 
not  a  commitment  to  build  such  a  sys- 
tem— and  as  some  have  suggested — is 
not  to  support  a  manned  mission  to  mars. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  the  supporters  of 


the  pending  amendment  have  made  sev- 
eral representations  that  I  think  I  should 
address  myself  to  for  the  record,  be- 
cause they  are  incorrect. 

One  suggestion  was  made  that  no  deci- 
sion could  be  made  at  this  time  because 
it  had  not  been  completely  studied  to 
determine  how  long  a  man  could  live  In 
the  space  environment  such  as  is  envi- 
sioned, and  pomted  out  that  in  one  ex- 
periment, the  case  of  a  monkey,  that  the 
monkey  died  after  8  days  in  space. 

I  would  simply  point  out  for  the  rec- 
ord that  Captain  Lovell  has  spent  a  to- 
tal of  30  days  in  space— 14  days  in  Gem- 
ini 7.  4  days  in  Gemini  12,  6  days  in  Apol- 
lo 8,  and  6  days  in  Apollo  13. 

This  demonstrates.  I  think,  quite  con- 
clusively, that  man  can  live  there. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  there 
would  be  $80  million  spent  in  space  shut- 
tle system  study  effort,  even  if  the  $110 
million  were  denied. 

That  is  simply  not  the  fact.  I  think  the 
record  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
in  that  regard. 

The  suggestion  or  the  statement  was 
made,  in  the  form  of  a  question.  Why  go 
into  hard  design  at  this  point  in  time? 
There  is  no  money,  no  part  of  the  $110 
miUion  for  hard  design.  It  is  simply  not 
contemplated,  nor  Is  there  money  in 
there  for  long  leadtlme  items  as  was  sug- 
gested. ^  ,  . 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  raised 
the  question  of  cost  effectiveness.  He  said. 
Why  do  we  not  check  this  out  as  we  would 
a  dam.  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
cost  effectiveness?  One  way  to  determine 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  a  dam  is  to  plan 
and  study  and  determine  how  much  it 
will  cost  and  see  what  the  benefits  will 

be. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  as  a  part  of  this  pro- 
gram; namely,  to  find  out  what  is  the 
feasible  approach,  what  type  of  develop- 
ment program  we  can  imdertake,  and 
what  the  cost  will  be.  Only  at  that  time 
could  those  matters  be  related  to  a  proj- 
ect so  as  to  determine  its  cost  effective- 
Thus.  I  submit,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  arguing  against  his  own  posi- 
tion by  raising  that  question. 

Now  the  suggestion  was  also  made  in 
the  statement  that  a  number  of  scientists 
had  left  the  program  and,  for  various 
reasons,  did  not  support  it. 

I  would  say  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  scientists  leaving  the  program, 
as  well  as  mamy  other  people  who  are  not 
scientists.  The  employment  level  in  1966, 
the  high  point,  was  420.000  in  the  NASA 
program.  By  June  30,  1971,  It  will  be 
down  to  144,000.  It  is  rapidly  nearlng 
that  point  at  the  present  time.  It  is  down 
within  less  than  50,000  of  that  point.  So 
that  is  a  reduction  of  276,000  from  the 
high  point  to  the  low  point  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Certainly,  then,  there  would  have  been 
scientists,  as  well  as  many  other  people, 
leaving  the  program,  going  elsewhere  to 
seek  work,  either  on  their  own  volition  or 
because  their  work  had  been  completed. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
fact  sheet  which  I  have  prepared  regard- 
ing NASA's  fiscal  1971  budget  re<iue8t. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SOMX  Facts  Rcgailocnc  the  Fiscal  Yimi  1971 
NASA  BUDcrr  Bequzst 

The  bUl  reported  by  the  Committee  reoom- 
ments  an  FT  1971  authorization  for  NASA 
of  S3.315.950.000.  This  Is  $17,050,000  less  than 
the  Administration's  request.  Moreover,  the 
bill  places  a  limitation  on  the  fxmds  that  can 
be  used  for  personnel  and  related  costs  of 
$500,108,000.  thereby  encouraging  NASA  to 
further  reduce  the  slae  of  the  Agency  and 
certainly  to  prevent  It  from  growing  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  amount  of  $3,315,950,000  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  Is  the  lowest  amount  re- 
commended by  the  Committee  since  FY  1962. 

It  is  $284,925,000  less  than  the  amount 
provided  In  the  NASA  authorization  bill  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House. 

It  is  $399,577,000  below  the  Committee's 
recommendation  for  FY  1970. 

It  Is  $399,577,000  less  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  FY  1970. 

It  is  $380,683,000  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  to  NASA  for  FY  1970. 

It  U  $539,923,000  less  than  NASA's  budget 
plan  for  FY  1970. 

NASA's  authorization  has  been  reduced 
every  year  beginning  with  FY  1965  so  that 
the  amount  of  $3,315,960,000  recommended 
by  the  Committee  for  FY  1971  is  $2,034  bU- 
llon  less  than  the  amount  of  $6.36  billion 
authorized  for  NASA  for  FY  1965.  This  Is  a 
reduction,  every  year  for  six  years,  amounting 
to  36%.  I  know  of  no  other  major  program 
In  the  federal  budget  which  has  been  reduced 
80  much  ioc  so  many  years  In  a  row. 

Expenditures  In  NASA  during  the  past  five 
fiscal  years  have  been  reduced  from  about 
$5.9  bllUon  m  FY  1966  to  $3.4  billion  esO- 
mated  for  FY  1971,  a  reduction  of  over  $2.6 
bUUon  or  42%  during  a  period  of  five  years. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  our  na- 
tional seciu'ity.  our  commerce,  employ- 
ment, the  health  of  the  Nation,  the 
coimtry's  prestige,  and  indeed  our  stand- 
ard of  living  are  all  dependent  here  In 
the  United  States  on  the  quahty  of  our 
science  and  technology.  Yet  the  scientific 
smd  engineering  cMnmunity  is  in  dire 
financial  straits  these  days  because  sci- 
entific and  technical  programs  all  over 
the  Federal  Government  are  being  cut 
back  and  nowhere  have  they  been  cut 
back  more  heavily  thsm  in  NASA. 

No  one  denies  the  importance  of  our 
aeronautical  and  space  programs  to  the 
national  security,  but  what  about  these 
other  areas? 
Let  us  take  a  lot*  at  commerce. 
The  Importance  of  aeronautics  and 
space  to  our  commerce  is  evident  when 
we  note  that  the  aerospace  industry  is 
our  largest  manufacturing  industry  do- 
ing an  annual  business  of  $27  billion. 
Our  leadership  in  aeronautics  and  space 
is  apparent  at  airports  aroxmd  the  world 
where  U.S.  produced  aircraft  are  seen 
bearing  the  insignia  of  almost  every 
major  national  airline.  All  of  these  air- 
craft reflect  the  scientific  and  technical 
work  of  NASA.  Even  more  dramatic — but 
perhaps  less  well  known — is  that  virtu- 
ally every  online  direct  access  commercial 
computer  systems  in  the  world  today  was 
made  in  the  United  States  and  reflects 
the  space  guidance  and  checkout  require- 
ments of  some  years  ago. 

What  does  this  mean  for  United  States 
exports? 
Export  sales  of  aircraft  and  parts  m 
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1969  amounted  to  $2.9  billion  the  sale 
of  U5.  computers  reached  $728  million — 
a  toul  of  almost  $3.7  billion  for  these 
two  items  alone.  Total  expor;  sales  of 
aerospace  equipment  have  increased 
steadily,  and  the  impact  on  tqe  balance 
of  trade  has  been  substantial.  While  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  declihing,  total 
sales  of  aerospace  products  nave  been 
increasing.  Aside  from  this  kind  of  im- 
pact on  our  commerce,  our  aeronautical 
and  space  programs  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  creating  entire  new  industries. 
In  every  respect  the  aerospace  Industry  is 
one  of  our  great  producers  ojf  our  na- 
tional wealth. 

What  about  employment? 

The  aerospace  industry  is  tt  e  nation's 
largest  employer,  employing  :  .3  million 
people  with  a  $14  billion  annuEd  payroll, 
and  pays  one  of  the  highest  average 
wages  of  any  U.S.  industry.  A  few  years 
ago  there  were  some  420,000  people  em- 
ployed in  the  space  program.  That  em- 
ployment has  been  reduced  Hy  240.000. 
and  by  the  end  of  1971  it  is  exdected  that 
no  more  than  144,000  people  will  be 
working  on  the  space  program — only 
atmut  one-third  of  the  people  that 
worked  on  the  program  at  its  peak. 

Is  the  space  program  imporl  ant  to  the 
Nation's  health? 

Yes.  it  is 

The  applications  of  space  science  and 
technology  to  medicine  are  humerous. 
There  Is  probably  no  area  to  which  more 
space  benefits  have  accrued.  liet  me  cite 
only  a  single  case.  A  few  wetks  ago.  it 
was  announced  that  a  scientist  Mr.  C.  D. 
Cone.  Jr..  working  at  the  Li^gley  Re- 
search Center,  in  Virginia,  ma<le  a  major 
discovery  which  may  lead  to  Bt  far  better 
understanding  of  cancer.  Mri  Cone,  in 
the  course  of  studying  radiation  effects 
on  cells  in  order  to  understandjthe  effects 
of  space  radiation  on  astronauts,  dis- 
covered that  the  electrical  voll  age  across 
the  sxirface  membrane  of  a  normal  cell 
acts  to  exert  precise  control  o'  rer  cell  di- 
vision. In  his  research,  he  noticed  that 
cells  having  large  negative  surface  mem- 
brane voltage  seldom,  if  ever,  d  Ivide  while 
cells  with  small  negative  eleci  rlcal  volt- 
age divide  at  maximimn  rate.  Mr.  Cone's 
new  theory  proposes  that  tl  e  division 
of  body  cells  is  controlled  preci  sely  by  the 
pattern  of  ion  concentration  <  n  the  sur- 
face tissue  of  the  cell.  This  iieory  has 
provided  for  the  first  time  an  e  tplanation 
of  the  functional  connection  bptween  the 
two  major  pathological  features  of  can- 
cer— uncontrolled  growth  of  the  cells  and 
the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  body.  If 
Mr.  Cone's  theory  proves  to  bp  generally 
valid  and  his  experiments  shol?  that  it  is, 
this  theory  will  provide  a  powerful  new 
basis  for  research  on  cancer  and  many 
other  biomedical  problems  such  as  hu- 
man conception,  birth  defec^,  growth, 
and  aging.  J 

What  about  national  prestige? 

I  know  of  no  program  thai  has  done 
more  for  the  prestige  of  this  country 
during  the  past  few  years  th|m  NASA's 
space  program.  I  think  it  is  JTair  to  say 
that  without  It,  the  Natiorfs  prestige 
would  be  near  an  all-time  low.  With  it, 
despite  the  many  other  prpblems  we 
have,  the  prestige  of  our  country  re- 
mains high.  As  a  single  exaniple,  let  me 


read  what  the  Department  of  State  has 
to  say  about  the  success  of  a  single  NASA 
mission — the  maimed  landing  on  the 
moon.  This  is  in  response  to  a  question 
asked  by  Senator  Smith  of  Maine  during 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  can  be  found  en  page  1010  in  the 
Hearings  on  the  Senator's  desks,  and 
reads  as  follows : 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  success  ol 
the  Apollo  11  mission  did  more  to  bolster 
American  prestige  abroad  than  any  single 
event  since  the  termination  of  the  Pacific 
War  In  1945.  Communications  satellites  made 
it  possible  for  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
watch,  and  to  leel  personai  Involvement  in 
the  moon  walk.  The  chiefs  of  our  missions 
throughout  the  world  were  nearly  unanimous 
in  reporting  a  massive  and  emotional  re- 
sponse during  that  memorable  July  day. 

Let  me  skip  a  part  now  and  read  an- 
other paragraph; 

No  one  could  hope  or  expect  that  the  eu- 
phoric burst  of  enthuslasix  felt  by  most  of 
the  world  toward  our  country  last  July  could 
be  long  maintained — nor  has  it  been.  We 
are  left,  however,  with  a  very  substantial 
residue  of  admiration  and  prestige.  While 
the  benefits  are  impossible  to  measure  in 
quantitative  terms,  these  gains  should  be  of 
very  real  value  with  respect  to  our  posture 
in  the  world  and  our  relations  abroad  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Finally,  what  can  we  say  about  NASA's 
aeronautical  and  space  programs  and 
our  standard  of  living? 

No  people  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  enjoyed  a  standard  of  living  as 
high  as  we  enjoy  today  in  the  United 
States.  The  wealth  of  this  country  is  im- 
paralleled  in  the  history-  of  the  world. 
And  because  of  this  wealth,  which  was 
created  by  the  hopes  and  sispirations  of 
our  people,  we  have  become  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  those  on  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder.  The 
Congress  has  enacted  enormous  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  these  people. 
We  have  been  able  to  do  that  because  our 
people  have  been  able  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary taxes.  They  are  able  to  pay  taxes 
because  we  have  programs  like  the  aero- 
nautics and  space  programs  which  cre- 
ate wealth.  If  the  Federal  Gtovernment 
does  not  support  programs  which  create 
new  wealth,  this  country  soon  will  not 
have  the  funds  to  establish  programs  for 
those  without  the  economic  means  to 
enjoy  the  good  life  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  asked  the  average 
man  on  the  street  to  name  that  function 
of  the  Government  on  which  the  great- 
est amount  of  money  is  spent,  he  would 
probably  tell  you  it  was  for  national  de- 
fense. For  fiscal  year  1971  this  is  $73.6 
billion,  or  37  percent  of  the  total,  and  is, 
indeed,  a  large  amount.  But  the  answer 
would  be  wrong. 

The  correct  answer  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  more  for  human 
resources  programs  than  anything  else. 
This  amount  is  $81.9  billion,  or  41  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget.  This  is  $8.3  bil- 
lion more  than  for  national  defense.  In 
sharp  contrast  is  the  outlay  for  space 
research  and  technology  which  is  only 
$3.4  billion,  or  a  scant  1.7  percent  of  the 
total. 

Even  more  interesting  Is  the  direction 
in  which  these  outlays  are  moving.  The 


average  annual  rate  of  change,  in  per- 
cent, for  the  years  1969-71  shows  that 
outlays  for  national  defense  have  de- 
clined by  4.8  percent.  Outlays  for  human 
resources  have  increased  a  whopping 
13.5  percent,  by  far  the  largest  increase 
of  any  of  the  major  categories. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  space  program 
has  suffered  an  average  annual  decrease 
of  10.5  percent,  the  greatest  decrease  of 
any  item  in  the  entire  Federal  budget. 
I  refer  you  to  pages  74  to  78  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1971  budget  book  as  the 
source  of  the  figures  I  have  just  quoted. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  the 
amount  that  we  are  spending  on  space  is 
really  quite  small  when  compared  with 
other  items  in  the  budget.  In  terms  of  the 
returns  to  our  society  that  we  are  getting, 
and  will  continue  to  get  in  the  future. 
I  think  these  small  outlays  for  space  may 
be  the  most  cost-effective  dollars  that 
we  spend. 

To  those  who  say  we  should  cut  back  on 
our  space  program,  the  answer  is:  We 
already  have.  Sharply.  More  than  any 
other  program  in  the  Federal  budget. 

To  those  who  say  we  should  spend  less 
for  space  and  more  for  other  selected 
programs,  the  answer  is:  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  assurance  that  a  single  dime 
would  be  added  to  any  other  program 
even  if  all  of  the  space  funds  were  deleted. 
Also,  if  you  did  delete  all  the  space  funds, 
and  if  you  then  spread  them  proportion- 
ally among  the  various  human  resources 
programs,  as  defined  in  the  President's 
budget  book,  the  additional  amoimt  for 
any  single  program  would  barely  make  a 
ripple. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  when  we  talk 
about  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
spending  on  space,  let  us  be  sure  that  we 
put  it  into  the  right  perspective  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  Federal  budget, 
both  as  to  relative  amoimts  of  expendi- 
tures and  to  the  direction  that  these  out- 
lays have  been  moving  over  the  past  few 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  NASA  program  has 
been  reduced  substantially  every  year  for 
a  period  of  6  years.  The  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  has  re- 
viewed the  NASA  budget  thoroughly  and 
has  reported  a  reduced  authorization 
that  will  provide  only  for  an  austere 
NASA  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated  and  that  the  bill  be 
passed  as  reported. 

Mr.  ALXOTT.  Mr.  President,  after  this 
very  long  discussion — and  I  have  been 
here  in  the  Chamber  for  3  Vi  hours  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  speak — I  shall 
not  speak  very  long  now,  but  I  would 
like  to  cover  at  least  two  or  three  sub- 
jects raised  this  afternoon. 

I  think  that  the  statements  recently 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Mississippi,  Nevada,  and  Nebraska  have 
adequately  answered  the  statements 
made  in  support  of  the  pending  aunend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  remember  very 
well,  having  been  on  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1959,  all  of  the  thoughts  that 
crossed  our  minds  with  respect  to  the 
space  program. 
If  we  accept  the  arguments  advanced 
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in  behalf  of  the  pending  amendment, 
there  would  have  been  no  space  program 
at  all,  because  it  took  people  with  vision, 
faith,  and  confidence,  plus  the  complete 
scientific  and  technical  know-how  that  is 
part  of  the  American  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy, to  accomplish  what  we  have. 

I  recall  when  President  Kennedy  made 
his  rather  sudden — at  least  to  me.  and  I 
think  to  most  people — announcement 
that  we  would  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
within  the  decade — at  that  time  I  had 
a  great  many  misgivings  about  such  a 
proposal.  They  were  not  misgivings  about 
whether  we  could  do  it  or  not,  but  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  that  was  the  right 
emphasis  on  the  way  this  country  should 
spend  this  money. 

I  am  very  much  interested  this  after- 
noon to  see  many  Senators  who  em- 
braced that  program  with  wide  open 
arms  at  that  time,  gladly  voting  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  for  the  space 
program  when  it  weis  smnounced  by  their 
own  President,  now  suddenly  become 
wary  and  fearful  about  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  this  world. 

At  the  time  that  President  Kennedy 
made  his  announcement,  he  declared 
that  there  were  25  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  America  who  were  going  to  bed 
hungry  every  night. 

This  did  not  bother  these  people  who 
are  speaking  in  behalf  of  this  amend- 
ment at  that  time.  It  did  not  bother 
them  in  the  least  to  commit  $24  billion 
to  the  Apollo  project,  not  the  entire  space 
program  but  to  the  Apollo  program 
alone.  It  did  not  bother  them  a  bit.  They 
ran  in  and  voted  "aye'  at  that  time. 

Suddenly  they  become  wary  and  fear- 
ful and  frustrated.  In  that  respect.  I  feel 
sorry  for  them  because  I  feel  they  have 
lost  their  faith  in  this  country. 

What  has  been  missed  by  the  gentle- 
men I  have  mentioned,  and  a  few  others, 
is  that  this  $110  million  is  for  a  study  of 
the  space  shuttle.  It  ih  not  for  design.  It 
is  not  for  the  development  of  a  space 
shuttle.  This  is  something  that  everyone 
ought  to  understand. 

The  $110  million  is  for  engineering  and 
scientific  studies,  a  conceptualization 
study,  if  you  will,  or,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  described  it,  a  preliminary  plan 
and  definition. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida a  few  minutes  ago  hit  the  nail  right 
on  the  head.  Are  we  so  fearful  and  so 
afraid  of  the  future  that  we  are  going  to 
say  now  that  we  are  going  to  shut  off 
our  manned  space  programs? 

Is  there  anyone  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber who  is  so  sure  of  what  the  future 
holds  that  he  csm  say  we  do  not  need  a 
manned  space  program? 

Is  there  anyone  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber so  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
Russians  are  not  developing  military 
technical  capability  in  this  area  that  we 
may  not  have  to  cope  with  that  capa- 
bility in  the  next  few  years? 

If  they  are  saying  such  things,  they 
are  not  paying  attention  to  what  is  being 
said  around  them  and  in  the  scientific 
community.  And  they  are  not  reading 
what  is  being  said  in  the  scientific  papers. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  said. 
Apollo  19.  scheduled  for  1974,  is  the  last 
manned  space  flight  scheduled  at  this 
time. 


After  making  a  superhuman  effort  to 
catch  up  to  where  the  Russians  were  in 
1957  and  finally  surpassing  them  with 
three  great  space  exploits,  are  we  going 
to  be  so  wary  and  fearful  now  that  we 
will  shut  the  program  off  ?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

After  1974,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
Are  we  going  to  continue  with  what  most 
scientists  believe,  and  certainly  I  be- 
lieve— is  now  becoming  an  outmoded 
method  of  vehicle  recovery  from  outer 
sp«w:e?  Or  are  we  going  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future  to  recover  men 
from  space  and  deliver  men  and  supplies 
to  space  vehicles  orbiting  the  earth? 

I  want  to  make  my  own  position  very 
clear  at  this  time.  I  would  not  support 
and  I  do  not  support  a  manned  flight  to 
Mars  or  to  any  other  plauiet,  outside  of 
those  scheduled  for  the  moon. 

At  another  time  in  the  future,  4  years, 
5  years,  or  6  years  from  now,  it  may  be 
that  the  fiscal  situation  of  this  country 
would  allow  us  to  look  further  than  that. 
But  there  is  no  such  plan  here. 

I  want  to  read  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  from  page  15: 

Initially  the  shuttle  will  be  used  In  trans- 
porting flight  crews,  scientists,  experiments, 
and  supplies  to  space  stations  and  space 
bases  In  earth  orbit. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say: 

other  projected  uses  Include  flying  mis- 
sions In  a  polar  orbit,  carrying  from  one  to 
several  automated  satellites  and  positioning 
them  In  their  selected  earth  orbits,  serving 
as  an  orblter  staging  platform  for  automated 
planetary  probes  and  spacecraft,  and  trans- 
porting liquid  hydrogen  to  earth  orbit  for 
use  by  nuclear  propulsion  stages  capable  of 
traveling  to  neighborhood  planets.  The 
shuttle  will  be  designed  so  that  it  can  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  launch  readiness 
for  lengthy  periods  and  yet  capable  of  being 
launched  within  several  hours  notice. 

I  suggest  that  everyone  read  that  para- 
graph starting  at  the  bottom  of  page  15 
of  the  committee  report.  It  very  ade- 
quately sets  forth  what  we  plan  for  this 
shuttle  program. 

I  would  like  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  implications  that  have  been  made 
that  the  space  program  is  nothing.  I  hate 
to  think,  Mr.  President,  that  Congress 
under  the  two  former  Presidents  before 
President  Nixon  was  so  unwise  that  we 
did  this  for  a  great  public  relations  pro- 
gram or  as  a  stvmt  to  put  men  on  the 
moon.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolhardy. 

Apparently  some  of  our  colleagues  do 
not  read  the  Record.  They  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  what  anyone  else  says 
unless  they  are  on  the  floor  themselves. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  volume  of  hear- 
ings on  the  independent  office  appropri- 
ations for  the  present  fiscal  year.  It  is  for 
the  91st  Congress,  first  session.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  all  of  this  into  the  Record. 
I  think  it  was  in  the  Record  last  year. 

Starting  on  page  661  of  the  inde- 
pendent office  appropriations  hearings 
for  this  present  fiscal  year,  it  goes  on  in 
very  fine  print  and  covers  space  radia- 
tion, the  fallouts,  and  benefits  from  space. 

It  covers  swjhievements  in  space  geo- 
physics, space  biosciences,  environmental 
biology,  communications,  and  long-range 
weather  broadcasting.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  covered  that 
particularly.  It  covers  oceanography. 


Here  is  an  interesting  item.  It  states 
that  a  Gemini  crew  photographed  80  per- 
cent of  Peru  in  3  minutes.  I  have  the  pic- 
tures in  my  office  that  they  made  of  a 
portion  of  the  United  States  which  have 
fantastic  implications  so  far  as  mapping 
is  concerned. 

It  states  here  that  the  resulting  photo- 
graphic mosiac  is  better  than  any  avail- 
able map  of  the  regicm. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  space  program. 

It  mentions  navigation  and  transpor- 
tation, earth  resources — actually  identi- 
fying the  resources  and  minerals  from 
space. 

It  mentions  that  high-speed  ground 
and  ocean  transportation  is  benefited 
from  the  use  of  materials  and  construc- 
tion methods  that  stem  from  aerospace 
Eulvances.  It  mentions  geodesy  mapping. 
It  goes  on  to  mention  electric  and  elec- 
tronic systems. 

If  anyone  says  that  there  has  not  been 
great  benefit  received  from  the  space 
program,  he  has  not  read  the  periodicals 
that  have  come  to  everyone  else's  at- 
tention. 

From  our  investments  in  the  space 
program,  we  will  receive  benefits  a  thou- 
sand times  over.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
is  not  confined  only  to  members  of  the 
committee  and  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  before  me  the  February  1970, 
issue  of  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest.  At 
page  30  is  an  article  entitled  'The  Giant 
Harvest  From  Space — Today  and  To- 
morrow," written  by  James  J.  Hagerty, 
one  of  the  country's  leading  authors  and 
writers  on  aerospace.  I  shall  not  take 
time  to  read  the  applications  that  Mr. 
Ha«erty  enumerates  in  his  article  that 
have  "fallen  out"  from  the  space  pro- 
gram. However,  he  points  out  something 
that  ought  to  be  remembered.  He  says: 

Space  benefits  are  grouped  In  two  cate- 
gories. "Derived"  benefits  are  those,  like  new 
products  and  processes,  derived  from  the 
general  fund  of  technological  knowledge. 
"Direct"  benefits  are  those  provided  by  orbi- 
ting spacecraft,  or  "applications"  satellites, 
which  do  earth  Jobs  better  or  perform  tasks 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  earth-based 
systems. 

Mr.  Hagerty  writes  in  some  detail  con- 
cerning the  communications  satellite. 

I  think  that  very  few  people  have  re- 
alized the  significance  of  the  benefits 
that  the  space  program  has  bought  in 
that  respect.  For  example,  in  1963  only 
500  circuits  could  be  used  for  interocean 
communication.  Today,  the  Intelsat  sys- 
tem alone  provides  more  than  3,000  si- 
multaneously usable  circuits.  Because 
time  will  not  permit  discussing  this  sub- 
ject in  detail,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  article  by  Mr.  Hagerty  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment has  been  used  about  the  monkey 
who  died  on  a  flight  of  8  days  to  the 
moon,  because  of  some  syndrome  that  a 
doctor  thought  he  discovered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  there  any  way  that  a 
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monkey  could  have  brougit  Apollo  13 
back  alter  what  happene<.  in  this  in- 
stance? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  Icnow  of  no  way  in 
which  that  could  have  beei  done.  I  was 
about  to  make  perhaps  a  somewhat  fa- 
cetious remark.  That  maybe  some  peo- 
ple do  not  think,  when  the*  look  around 
today,  that  there  is  much  iifference  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  monke^.  At  least  in 
orbit  or  in  space  man  has  the  ability  to 
focus  his  mental  efforts  sol  that  he  can 
exercise  or  get  rid  of  a  syndrome,  what- 
ever its  name  Is.  The  Senajtor  from  Ne- 
vada is  exactly  correct:  A  iionkey  could 
never  have  done  what  the  ci-ew  of  ApoUo 

13  did.  I  _,._ 

I  am  not  concerned  abofat  the  diner- 
ence  of  opinion  in  NASA:  b^t  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  are  saying,  in  effect,  is  that 
the  ApoUo  shots  were  just  great  big  puD- 
Uc  relaUons  stunts  to  provd  to  the  woria 
that  we  could  do  them.         I 

Mr  President,  nothing  cduld  be  a  big- 
ger fallacy.  If  anyone  has  that  thought. 
he  should  vote  for  the  amendment.  But 
if  Senators  see  the  space  pt^gram  in  its 
entire  concept,  what  it  has  bccompUshed 
in  direct  and  indirect  benefits  to  man- 
kind, and  the  future  thmis  it  wiU  ac 
complish  in  the  way  of 
and  the  actual  processes 
veloped  by  man.  they  shoul 
the  amendment.  ,  

There  are  so  many  of  these  develop 
ments.  I  have  Just  had  caJjed  to  my  at- 
tenUon  in  the  last  few  £|ays  that  the 
newMt  and  probably  the  most  advanced 
SS^Treplacement  valve  fot  ^ned^cal^i- 
^  i5  a  direct  faUout  from  the  space 
program.  Maybe  some  pfople  do  not 
think  it  is  important,  but 
pie's  lives  by  putting  vr 
hearts.  I  beUeve  it  is  im 
beUeve  most  people  in  th 
believe  it  is  important. 

It  is  true  it  can  be  said 
know  whether  this  will  worl 


ientific  data 
,t  will  be  de- 
vote against 


e  save  peo- 

Ives   in    their 

rtant.  and  I 

country  also 

lat  we  do  not 
or  not.  I  re- 


know  wheuier  uus  wm  ..w»^  ^  — JLlrx* 
^  at  the  time  of  the  pflonouncement 
STPresident  Kennedy  thai  we  were  go- 
li  to  land  a  man  on  the  [moon  in  th^ 
d«:ade  that  wt  had  manir  discussions. 
2S  I  trie?  to  point  out  whither  thl^  wa^ 
really  the  goal  the  space  program  shouJd 
make.  I  felt  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed,  perhaps,  on  the  development  of 
our  orbitol  laboratories  aiid  our  orbital 

system.  . 

Mr  President,  this  is  w^at  the  space 
shuttle  will  make  possible]  and  perhaps 
later  when  the  country  is  ih  a  better  fis- 
cal condition  we  will  talk  ibout  sending 
man  on  interplanetary  exploraUons.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  to  Use  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  expertise  we  now 
have  We  have  to  have  tht  courage  and 
faith  to  take  the  next  step  beyond  what 
now  despite  our  great  scientific  capabil- 
ity, is  rapidly  becoming  a  tather  antique 
method  of  reentering  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere and  coupling  up  wifth  other  vehi- 
cles of  space.  The  concept  of  the  shuttle 
is  the  vehicle  to  do  this. 

For  these  reasons  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  If 
Senators  believe  our  spa<^  program  is 
a  stunt,  let  them  vote  for  the  proposal; 
but  If  they  believe  in  the  ipace  program 
and  the  great  benefits  we  i  ecelve  from  it 


and  the  fact  that  we  have  advanced  our- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  world  through 
the  space  program.  Senators  should  vote 
against  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

ExHiBrr  I 

Tm  Giant  Ha«vest  From  Spacb— Tooat  and 

Tomorrow 

(By  James  J.  Haggerty) 

(Not*. — James  J.  Haggerty,  author  of  this 
special  report.  Is  one  of  the  country's  leading 
aerospace  writers.  Now  a  prolific  free-lance 
specialist  on  aviation  and  space.  Mr.  Hag- 
gerty has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  old  Col- 
lier's Magazine  and  Look  Magazine,  and  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  reporter  and  col- 
umlst  for  the  old  American  Aviation  Maga- 
zine and  Aviation  Dally.  He  also  wrote  a  reg- 
ular space  column  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  also  has  written  extensively 
for  encyclopedias.  He  Is  the  author  or  co- 
author of  eleven  books  in  the  Held  of  aero- 
space, and  is  editor  of  the  Aerospace  Year 
Book.  He  has  won  a  number  of  awards  for 
his  aerospace  reporting  Mr  Haggerty  makes 
his  home  in  Washington.  D.C.) 

"What  Is  space  research  doing  for  me?" 
John  Jones,  average  American  citizen,  shrugs. 
"I  was  awed  and  thrilled  by  the  moon  land- 
ings. I  had  a  great  feeling  of  national  pride 
that  we,  and  not  the  Russians,  had  done  It. 
But  as  for  benefits,  all  I  can  think  of  offhand 
Is  international  television  Maybe  the  moon 
rocks  are  Important,  but  I  don't  understand 
that  part  of  It." 

John  Jones's  attitude  typifies  that  of  many 
people,  but  it  Is  a  myopic  viewpoint.  The  US 
space  Investment  is  already  paying  handsome 
dividends,  "hard"  benefits  of  practical  value 
as  well  as  the  little-understood  gains  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  national  prestige. 
The  benefits  include  new  techniques,  new 
processes,  new  services,  new  products,  even 
new  companies  formed  to  exploit  the  wealth 
of  technological  know-how  accumulated  In 
twelve  years  of  concentrated  space  effort.  Col- 
lectively, these  innovations  contribute  to  an 
Improved  standard  of  living  and  produce  a 
concrete  boost  to  the  general  economy  run- 
ning to  tens  of  minions  of  dollars. 

Substantial  sis  it  is.  the  current  flow  from 
the  wellsprlng  of  space  technology  is  only  a 
trickle  compared  with  the  flood  to  come.  And 
It  Is  coming  not  In  some  nebulous,  distant 
future,  but  note — within  the  decade  Just 
starting. 

The  transfer  of  technology  from  the  realm 
of  space  science  to  the  civil  economy  Is  not 
an  overnight  process;  it  takes  years,  some- 
times a  decade  or  more.  Because  the  primary 
space- research  thrust  came  with  ApoUo. 
which  reached  its  technological  peak  In  1965 
and  1966.  a  n^ild  acceleration  of  technology 
transfer  is  expected  In  the  next  few  years. 
Space  systems  that  promise  enormous  prac- 
tical benefit  to  mankind  have  progressed 
from  the  theoretical  to  the  "feasible  "  stage, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  Initiated  their  development 
for  near-future  civil  use.  That  these  pro- 
grams will  get  the  requisite  backing  is  clear 
from  stated  Administration  policy,  support- 
ed by  congressional  leaders,  that  alms  to 
"increase  utilization  of  space  capabilities  for 
services  to  man  through  an  expanded  space 
applications  program." 

Thus,  the  real  payoff  Is  about  to  begin. 
The  evident  benefits  are  tremendous  In  po- 
tential. They  span  a  broad  spectrum  ranging 
from  new  levels  of  convenience  to  direct 
applications  In  the  most  pressing  areas  of 
global  concern — food  shortages  in  an  over- 
populated  world,  public  health,  air  and  water 
pollution,  education,  transportation  safety, 
law  enforcement,  and  urban  development. 
They  promise  new  levels  of  business  efficiency. 
Improved  reaoxirces  management,  accelerated 
discovery  of  oil  and  minerals,  and  reduction 
of  life  and  property  loaaes  from  natural  dis- 
asters. 


And  they  offer  economic  returns  of  a  very 
significant  order.  Existing  estimates,  admit- 
tedly conservative,  warrant  the  prediction 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  direct 
economic  benefits  stemming  from  space- 
originated  technology  will  far  exceed  the  an- 
ticipated annual  funding  for  space  research. 

APPUCATIONS    SATELLrrtS 

Space  benefits  are  grouped  In  two  cate- 
gories. Derived"  benefits  are  those  like  new 
products  and  processes,  derived  from  the 
general  fund  of  technological  knowledge. 
"Direct"  benefits  are  those  provided  by  orbit- 
ing spacecraft,  or  "applications"  satellites, 
which  do  earth  Jobs  better  or  perform  tasks 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  earth-based 
systems. 

A  type  of  spacecraft  that  has  special  utility 
in  practical  applications  is  the  "synchro- 
nous" satellite,  whose  movement  In  space  is 
synchronized  with  the  earth's  rotation.  The 
satellite  is  directed  Into  an  orbit  22,300  miles 
high;  at  that  altitude.  Its  requisite  speed  Is 
such  that  It  remains  stationary  with  respect 
to  a  point  on  the  earth  surface.  From  Its 
lofty  perch,  a  single  satellite  can  "see"  ap- 
proximately forty  percent  of  the  earth:  three 
of  them  can  cover  the  globe  with  considera- 
ble overlap. 

The  synchronous  satellite  is  already  in  reg- 
ular operational  service  in  the  global  com- 
munication network  operated  by  the  slxty- 
nlne-member  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Satellite  Consortium  (Intelsat).  It 
serves  as  a  relay  tower  in  the  sky,  picking  up 
signals  beamed  from  an  earth  station  and 
transmitting  them  to  another  p>olnt  on  earth 
or  to  another  satellite.  Synchronous  capa- 
bility is  now  being  extended  to  other  applica- 
tions satellites  whose  primary  payloads  will 
be  a  variety  of  earth-watching  "remote 
sensors." 

Sensor  development  was  pioneered  by  the 
Air  Force,  as  early  as  1968,  for  use  in  surveil- 
lance and  early-warning  spacecraft.  The  tech- 
nological foundation  thus  provided  led  to  re- 
cent development  of  several  types  of  highly 
sophisticated  civil-use  sensors,  which  can  be 
used  to  monitor  various  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  surface,  or  the  subsurface. 
Some  sensors  are  detectors — for  Instance,  In- 
struments that  take  temperature  readings  of 
the  atmosphere  Others  are  picture-taking 
devices,  though  not  cameras  in  the  ordinary 
sense;  called  'multispectral  Imagers."  they 
photograph  in  both  the  visible  and  nonvls- 
ible  bands  of  the  light  spectrum  and  show 
many  features  of  the  earth  that  the  human 
eye  cannot  see.  The  combination  of  synchro- 
nous satellite  and  remote  sensors  opens  up  a 
fascinating  new  range  of  earth-surveillance 
capabilities,  which  promises  concrete  benefits 
of  staggering  dimensions. 

THC    COMMtrNICATIONS    aATELlJTK 

The  communications  satellite,  or  "comsat." 
owes  its  exceptional  utility  in  long-distance 
message  relay  to  the  fact  that,  generally 
speaking,  radio  waves  must  travel  In  a 
straight  "llne-of-slght "  path;  they  cannot 
bend  with  the  curvature  of  the  earth  and. 
therefore,  the  distance  that  a  radio  signal 
can  be  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere 
Is  sharply  limited.  Before  the  comsat  came 
along,  it  was  necessary  to  route  long-distance 
radio  signals  either  by  cable  or  by  means  of 
tall  relay  towers,  each  In  llne-of-slght,  or 
within  about  thirty  nUles  of  Its  neighbor. 
Either  alternative  Is  expensive,  but  the  yearly 
cost  of  a  satellite  channel  runs  about  one- 
sixth  that  of  a  circuit  on  a  submarine  cable. 

The  major  benefit  accruing  from  the  com- 
sat. of  course.  Is  International  television.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that,  without  the  comsat. 
overseas  TV  would  still  be  a  "someday"  thing, 
because  a  single  TV  channel  Is  equivalent  to 
about  1.000  voice  channels,  and  that  imposes 
prohibitive  cost  and  capacity  considerations. 

Television,  however,  constitutes  only  two 
percent  of  the  Intelsat  system's  current  work- 
load. The  broader  benefit  of  the  comsat  has 
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t>een  In  direct  economic  gain  to  world  com- 
merce, due  to  increased  business  efficiency 
by  virtue  of  cheaper  and  more  reliable  long- 
dUtance  communlcaUons.  The  comsat  has 
also  greatlv  increased  the  availability  of  cir- 
cuits for  transoceanic  phone  conversations. 
In  1963  there  were  only  500  such  circuits  and 
once  could  count  on  a  lengthy  wait  for  a 
connection.  Today,  the  Intelsat  system  alone 
provides  more  than  3,000  simultaneously  us- 
able circuits;  a  single  satellite  already  opera- 
tional—Intelsat III— has  roughly  ten  times 
the  channel  capacity  of  an  in-service  sub- 
marine cable. 

The  comsat  paid  an  extra  dividend  to  the 
US  economy  In  stimulating  the  formation 
of  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  Intelsat  s 
American  member,  which  develops  the  space 
hardware  and  manages  the  global  network 
for  the  consortium  Comsat  Corp..  a  privately 
owned  company  that  did  not  exist  six  years 
ago  now  has  132.000  shareholders,  total  assets 
approaching  S300  million,  and  annual  op- 
erating revenues  of  about  $45  mUlion. 

Impressive  as  are  the  benefits  to  date,  the 
comsat  has  barely  scraped  the  surface  of  the 
lode  Already  in  hardware  development  are 
new  types  of  satellites  that  offer  exciting  po- 
tential for  the  near  future. 

Channel  capacity  Is  the  major  key  to  fur- 
ther growth  of  the  comsat  network  because 
higher  capacity  Is  directly  translatable  Into 
lower  costs,  hence  wider  usage.  The  comsat 
is  inherently  a  high-capacity  system  and  ad- 
vancing technology  Is  widening  the  capacity 
Kap  between  satellites  and  terrestrial  cables 
The  most  advanced  cable,  in  development 
but  not  yet  in  service,  has  720  channel8_^A 
new  satellite  called  Intelsat  IV  inlUally  will 
have  some  6,000  two-way  channels— a  greater 
capacity  than  all  currently  operating  satel- 
lites combined— and  later  versions  may  have 
as  many  as  10,000.  Intelsat  IV  Is  a  now  ad- 
vancement; It  Is  already  being  fabricated  and 
It  is  slated  for  regular  service  starting  next 
year.  Behind  It,  Inevitably,  will  come  even 
larger  comsats.  ,  .  ,     . 

Capacity  of  the  order  offered  by  Intelsat 
IV  win  spark  a  number  of  Innovations.  A 
probabinty.  aUeady  proposed.  Is  a  domestic 
satellite  system  for  the  US,  a  singe  satellite 
hanging  stationary  over  Loe  Angeles  and 
Unking  the  United  States  from  HawaU  to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  system  would  supple- 
ment, not  replace,  the  existing  terrestrial 
system,  and  It  would  offer  particular  advan- 
tages to  Alaska,  where  cities  are  widely  dis- 
persed and  landUne  connections  are  Inade- 

'^'oreater  capacity  will  also  stimulate  In- 
creases in  international  TV  programming, 
and  direct-dialing  phone  calls  to  London. 
Hong  Kong,  or  Tokyo  may  become  as  com- 
monplace as  the  hoUday  long-dlsUnce  call 
to  the  folks  back  home.  And  that  long- 
awaited  Buck  Rogers  device,  the  videophone, 
bids  fair  to  become  an  everyday  rea^^J 
Channel  capacity  has  slowed  Its  arrival,  be- 
cauae  It  takes  the  equivalent  of  100  tele- 
phone circuits  to  carry  on  a  single  two-way 
photophone  conversation.  But  the  new  breed 
of  high-capacity,  low-cost  comsats  will  bring 
the  videophone  Into  wide  usage  as  a  tool 
of  international  commerce.  Since  the  video- 
tube  can  carry  chart:,  graphs,  and  other  in- 
formation presentations,  as  well  as  face-to- 
face  longdistance  conversation.  It  offers  vast 
potential  as  a  teleconference  system  for  busl- 
nwsmen.  ci«)able  of  more  than  paying  its 
way  In  travel  expenses  saved. 

Some  experts  feel  that  the  blggeit  Impact 
of  the  comsat  may  lie  neither  In  TV  nor  te- 
lephony, but  in  the  rapid  transmission  of 
data  from  source  to  user,  by  Unking  together 
widely  separated  computers  and  other  data- 
processing  equipment.  Such  system  might 
have  video  channels,  but  in  most  cases  video 
Is  not  needed;  the  Information  can  be  sent 
in  computer-language  and  teleprlnted  in 
readable  form  at  the  other  end  of  the  cir- 
cuit. 


A  major  example  Is  transmission  of  man- 
agement Information — Inventory  and  pro- 
duction-control da».  for  example — from  a 
number  of  plants  to  a  central  headquarters. 
Another  Is  transfer  of  the  latest  medical 
knowledge  from  research  centers  and  great 
library  complexes  to  outlying  precincts  where 
such  Information  Is  not  available.  Services 
Uke  these  are  not  particularly  new.  Com- 
puter Interconnection  was  pioneered  by  the 
mlUtary  services  In  the  1950e.  and  It  Is  now 
making  Inroads  in  commercial  applications. 
But  existing  systems  employ  landllne  Inter- 
connections that.  In  moet  instances,  are 
more  costly.  The  coming  generation  of  com- 
sats can  bring  about  a  big  boom  In  data 
transmission. 


THE      BROADCAST      SATELLrTE 

From  the  standpoint  of  general  benefit  to 
the  world,  rather  than  direct  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  US.  the  most  important  project  In 
the  space  communications  field  Is  a  com- 
pletely new  type  of  comsat  called  the  broad- 
cast satellite.  ThU  Is  a  system  that  can  send 
its  signal  directly  to  the  home  TV  set  or  to 
a  community  antenna,  bypassing  the  inter- 
vening complex  of  ground  faciUties  needed 
by  the  point-to-point  comsat. 

Existing  comsats.  designed  with  size  and 
weight  considerations  in  mind,  operate  at 
extremely  low  power  levels;  their  small  an- 
tennas can  pick  up  only  a  very  strong  signal 
from  a  grovmd  station,  and  their  transmit- 
ting equipment  sends  only  a  very  weak  signal 
back  to  earth.  This  Is  no  handicap  In  point- 
to-point  communications,  such  as  are  being 
relayed  around  the  world  by  Intelsat.  Intel- 
sat's ground  complex  has  forty  stations, 
which  generate  great  power  and  have  giant 
antennas,  ranging  In  diameter  from  ihlrty 
to  almost  100  feet,  and  capable  of  picking  up 
the  weakest  transmission  from  space.  The 
ground  equipment  amplifies  the  signals  and 
directs  them  via  landllnes  or  microwave 
towers  to  local  TV  stations,  whose  own  pow- 
erful transmitters  beam  the  Image  to  home 
TV  sets. 

In  the  broadcast  sateUlte.  a  reverse  tech- 
nique Is  employed:  the  satellite,  rather  than 
the  groxmd  station,  has  the  primary  power 
source.  This  is  accomplished  by  equipping 
the  spacecraft  with  nuclear  power,  huge  bat- 
teries, fuel  cells  such  as  those  that  supply 
electricity  to  ApoUo.  or  with  enormous  "solar 
arrays" — banks  of  thousands  of  cells  that 
draw  energy  directly  from  the  sun.  The 
broadcast  sateUlte  also  has  a  very  large  an- 
tenna, as  big  as  some  of  those  on  earth,  and 
It  can  be  sharply  focused  to  Increase  signal 
strength. 

This  means  that  a  space  communications 
signal  can  be  acquired  by  a  simple.  Inex- 
pensive ground  station  with  a  relatively 
small  antenna,  which  can  receive  broadcasts 
directly,  eliminating  the  necessity  for  the 
eUborate  ground  complex.  U  the  satellite  has 
enough  power,  the  home  TV  can  quaUfy  as 
a  ground  station  with  slight  modification, 
costing  an  estimated  H25.  An  Interim  alter- 
native for  underdeveloped  nations  that  have 
no  TV  Is  the  community  receiver,  capaole  of 
displaying  a  large-screen  picture  In  the  local 
school,  town  hall,  or  the  village  elder's  back- 
yard. 

Direct  broadcast  to  the  home  tube  can  be 
available  within  the  decade  If  demand  is 
demonstrated.  Community  TV  Is  much  closer. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Is  already  developl  g  the  first  space- 
craft capable  of  such  transmlsslcn.  Cxllti 
AppUcatlona  Technology  SateUlte  F  (ATS  F) . 
It  Is  a  large,  sun-powered  craft  with  the  big- 
gest antenna  ever  designed  for  in-sp  ce  u  e, 
a  thirty-foot  dish  that  Is  folded  du:ln; 
launch  and  deployed  automatically  In  orbit. 
In  1972.  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  India  will  use  ATS  F  In  a  Joint 
space-benefit  demonstration  of  extraordinary 
significance,  a  far-reaching  experiment  In 
satellite-relayed  mass-Instructional  TV. 


Soon  after  Its  Uunch  Ui  mld-1972.  ATS  F 
will  be  Jockeyed  Into  a  stationary  position 
over  India  where  It  can  "see"  the  primary 
ground  station  at  Ahmedabad  In  the  west 
coastal  sUte  of  Gujarat,  several  auxiliary 
transmitting  stations,  and  low-cost  receivers 
to  be  set  up  by  the  Indian  government  in 
some  5,000  vlUages.  TV  programs — focused 
initially  on  population  control  and  Improve- 
ment in  agricultural  practices — will  be 
beamed  from  the  ground  stations  to  ATS  F 
and  retransmitted  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  the  receiver-equipped  vlUages. 

If  the  year-long  experiment  Is  successful, 
and  there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  that  It 
will  be.  India  can  move  on  to  the  next  step, 
an  operational,  direct-broadcast  system  of  Its 
own.  A  study  by  one  aerospace  firm  working 
on  direct-broadcast  sateUltes  Indicates  that 
It  Is  both  technically  and  economically  feasi- 
ble to  provide  India,  as  early  as  1974.  with  a 
single  sateUlte  capable  of  Unking  all  of  the 
nations  560,000  villages.  The  potential  is 
enormous.  With  a  dearth  of  teachers  and 
educational  facilities,  no  Interconnecting 
system  of  TV  landllnes  and  insufficient  funds 
to  buUd  one,  India  can  use  the  space  satel- 
lite as  an  Immediate  instructional  tool  for 
the  uplift  of  ita  600.000,000  people. 

The  project  has  excited  wide  discussion  In 
the  United  Nations.  In  other  International 
forums,  and  In  the  executive  chambers  of  de- 
veloping nations  all  over  the  world.  The  low- 
cost  aspecta  of  direct  broadcasting  by  satel- 
lite have  implications  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions. At  a  fraction  of  the  cost  and  about  one- 
tenth  the  time  It  would  take  to  build  a  con- 
ventional communications  network,  a  de- 
veloping nation  can  acquire  a  nationwide 
communications  network.  The  broadcast 
comsat  can  help  knit  a  burgeoning  country 
more  closely  together,  speed  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  technology,  and  bring  enter- 
tainment to  people  who  have  known  Uttle. 
More  Importantly.  It  affords  a  direct  attack 
on  some  of  the  worlds  most  pressing  Ills 
through  its  use  as  an  educational  medium. 
India's  planned  targets,  for  Instance — over- 
population and  low  yield  per  acre  of  tillable 
land — are  examples  of  nxajor  problem  areas 
susceptible  to  improvement  by  mass  instruc- 
tion. 

THE    WEATHER     SATELLITE 

Last  September.  shorUy  after  the  launch 
of  Nimbus  III,  NASA's  most  advanced  mete- 
orological sateUlte,  there  occurred  an  Inci- 
dent that  received  scant  attention  from  the 
news  media  but  had  space  scientists  turning 
cartwheels.  Orbiting  600  miles  above  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica.  Nimbus  III  relayed  to  earth  a 
complete  "profile"  of  the  temperatures  at 
every  altitude  from  the  ground  up  to  the  top 
of  the  atmosphere.  Later  comparison  showed 
the  readings  to  be  completely  accurate;  the 
profile  coincided  almost  identically  with  one 
taken  by  a  balloon  launched  from  Kingston 
at  the  same  time. 

The  achievement  may  not  sound  like  much 
to  the  laymen,  who  might  think  that  tem- 
perature-reading equipment  Is  standard  on 
all  weather  sataUites.  It  U  not;  untU  Nimbus 
in.  the  Informational  capablUty  of  the 
weather  satalllte.  or  "metsat."  was  confined 
to  photographic  coverage  of  the  earth's  cloud 
cover. 

Nimbus  ni'8  accomplishment  represented 
a  very  important  breakthrough  in  metsat  de- 
velopment. Made  possible  by  a  new  instru- 
ment called  SIRS  (for  SatelUta  Infrared 
Spectrometer).  It  pioneered  a  technique 
known  as  "vertical  sounding."  In  which  high- 
ly sophisticated  sensors  In  the  sateUlte  meas- 
ure the  various  conditions  In  the  atmos- 
phera  that  contribute  to  changes  in  the 
weather.  These  sensors,  coupled  with  other 
metsat  technological  advances  and  con- 
comitant Improvement  in  the  ground-based 
weather-analysis  system,  hold  the  key  to  ac- 
curate weather  predictions  two  weeks  or  more 
in  advance.  Obviously,  long-range  weather 
forecasting  Is   potentially  one  of  the  moet 
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productive  areas  for  harvesting  N  neflts  from 
space  technology. 

The  weather  satellite  system  tl  at  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration 
(BSSA)  has  been  operating  for  the  past  four 
years  has  proved  the  value  of  the  inetsat.  The 
thousands  of  cloud-cover  photogiaphs  being 
transmitted  daily  by  ESSAs  elgl  t  satellites 
have  contributed  substantially  tc  upgrading 
the  professional  dignity  of  the  weatherman, 
long  the  butt  of  the  jokeeter.  When  the 
weatherman  says  "zero  probabllit]  of  rain  to- 
morrow." It's  pretty  safe  to  get  cut  the  golf 
clubs:  the  metsat  has  made  possible  an  ac- 
curate increase  in  predictions  for  up  to  forty- 
eight  hours. 

The  satellites  most  Important  utility  has 
been  In  provision  of  storm  wan  ings.  Prom 
Its  vantage  point  in  space.  It  can  detect  the 
buildup  of  a  destructive  storm,  trick  It,  esti- 
mate Its  force,  and  predict  when  and  where 
it  will  strike  Inhabited  areas  Metsat  warn- 
ings have  cheated  many  a  hurricane  or 
typhoon  of  Its  anticipated  toll  ol  casualties. 

But  the  capability  of  the  existing  metsat 
system  Is  limited.  The  satellites  operate  in 
relatively  low-altitude  orbits,  circling  the 
earth  every  two  hours  or  so  In  that  way. 
they  can  photograph  most  of  th«  earth  In  a 
twenty-four-hour  period,  but  tley  observe 
no  given  area  continually,  as  woild  be  pos- 
sible with  a  stationary  satellite  Although 
cloud-cover  photos  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  meteorologist's  data  file,  tl  ey  are  Just 
that — a  supplement  to  conventloi  al  methods 
of  gathering  atmospheric  data,  ra  iher  than  a 
primary  system. 

Reliable  forecasts  need  more  tban  cloud- 
cover  Input.  The  source  of  1  he  earth's 
weather  Is  energy  radiated  frori  the  sun. 
which  penetrates  the  atmospher;  and  trig- 
gers a  variety  of  changing  conditions.  The 
primary  clues  to  the  distrlbutldn  of  solar 
energy,  hence  the  type  of  weathiT  that  can 
be  expected,  are  temperature,  piessure.  the 
movement  of  air  masses,  and  the  moisture 
content  ot  the  air.  Such  Informa  ion  Is  cur- 
rently obtained  from  aircraft,  ships,  rockets, 
balloons,  ocean  buoys,  radars,  and  visual  ob- 
servations from  the  ground.  Theie  are  some 
7,000  stations  reporting  the  data.  Qut  even  so 
they  cover  only  one-flfth  of  the  (sarth's  sur- 
face and  reports  are  periodic  rither  than 
continuous. 

What  Is  needed  for  a  global,  long-range 
weather- forecasting  system?  Flist.  atmos- 
pheric measurements  over  the  eitire  earth, 
by  means  of  satellites  equipped  w  1th  vertical 
sounding  sensors  capable  of  prsvlding  all 
the  data  now  acquired  by  other  neans.  The 
space  system  will  probably  Include  low-alti- 
tude satellites  for  certain  applications,  but 
the  main  workload  will  fall  to  a  network 
of  synchronous,  stationary  m<  tsats  that 
can  relay  simultaneous  and  continuous 
information. 

But  the  satellite  segment  of  the  system 
Is  "only  one  leg  of  the  stool."  ai  one  space 
scientist  puts  It.  The  satellite  simply  ac- 
quires Information;  the  Inform;  itlon  must 
be  put  to  work  by  people.  It  must  be  col- 
lected from  the  satellites,  transmitted  to 
regional  rceiving  stations,  analysed,  trans- 
lated into  usable  form,  and  delivered  to 
weathermen  all  over  the  globe  Th(ls  demands 
a  system  of  Interconnected,  computerized 
data- transmission  facilities  far  beyond  any- 
thing in  existence  today. 

An  even  more  Important  requirement  Is 
what  scientists  call  a  mathematical  model. 
This  Is  a  computerized  numerical  represen 
tatlon  of  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
a  basic  reference  point  for  detem^lnlng  what 
the  weather  will  be  like  xinder 
of  conditions.  One  might  think 
explosive  scientific  era  that  hai  witnessed 
landings  on  the  moon  such  a  mcdel  already 
exists.  But  weather  Is  a  complex  ^bject,  and 
there  are  still  major  knowledge 
flUed. 
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Important  stei>s  are  being  taken  toward 
realization  of  both  the  mathematical  model 
and  the  worldwide  data-relay  system.  More 
than  100  members  of  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  are  pooling  their  resources 
In  two  massive  projects  called  the  World 
Weather  Watch  and  the  Global  Atmospheric 
Research  Program  (GARP).  The  Weather 
Watch  Is  an  operational  surveillance  system, 
the  major  aim  of  which  is  the  establishment 
of  a  worldwide,  computerized  telecommuni- 
cations network  for  transmitting  and  proc- 
essing meteorological  data.  GARP  Is  an  ex- 
tremely broad  research  program  from  which 
scientists  hope  to  attain  a  level  of  under- 
standing of  the  dynamic  processes  of  the 
atmosphere  sufBclent  to  develop  the  long- 
sought  model. 

The  pacing  factor  In  two-week-plus 
weather  forecasting  Is  development  of  the 
requisite  sensory  devices.  The  outlook  Is 
promising.  A  variety  of  atmospheric  sensors, 
based  on  photographic.  Infrared,  microwave, 
radar,  and  laser  principles.  Is  already  In  or 
approaching  flight  status,  and  NASA  will 
space-test  them  over  the  next  few  years  with 
Its  Nimbus  and  Applications  Technology 
Satellites.  In  addition,  ESSA  expects  to  have 
a  degree  of  vertical  sounding  capability  In 
Its  new  generation  of  operational  satellites, 
smd  the  Agency  plans  to  have  stationary 
metsats  in  orbit  by  1972.  It  seems  very  likely 
that  the  mid- 19708  will  bring  forth  the 
synchronous  metsat  with  a  full  range  of 
sensors  and  that  at  least  a  prototype  of  the 
global,  long-range  forecasting  system — satel- 
lites and  earth  components — will  become  a 
reality  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

When  such  a  system  becomes  fully  oper- 
ational. It  can  provide  staggering  benefits. 
Since  everybody  Is  a  weather  expert,  one 
can  conjure  up  his  own  vision  of  a  world 
in  which  the  weather  Is  known  two  weeks, 
ttiree  weeks,  even  a  month  In  advance.  Some 
major  examples  of  the  advantages  Include 
better  planning  for  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, particularly  aviation:  reduced  loss  of 
crops  from  weather  changes:  reduction  of 
flood  and  storm  damage:  optimum  sched- 
uling of  work  force,  machinery,  and  materi- 
als delivery  at  construction  sites:  and  better 
management  of  public  utilities  through  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  load  requirements  and 
efficient  scheduling  of  maintenance  opera- 
tions. 

Among  the  broadest  benefits,  aside  from 
general  public  convenience,  are  savings  of 
life  and  prot>erty.  a  substantial  gain  In 
worldwide  crop  3rield  at  a  time  when  popu- 
lation expansion  Uireatens  the  world  food 
supply,  and  hard  economic  returns  of  tre- 
mendous scope. 

Because  of  the  myriad  factors  Involved  In 
a  subject  so  broad,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
precise  dollar-benefit  estimates.  There  Is. 
however,  a  generally  accepted  yardstick,  an 
estimate  made  by  a  study  panel  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences'  National  Re- 
search Council,  which  rated  economic  bene- 
fits of  a  long-range  forecasting  system  at  $2.5 
billion  a  year.  The  figure,  the  Academy  ad- 
mits. Is  conservative,  and  It  Is  for  the  United 
States  alone.  Further.  It  covers  only  the  four 
broadest  and  most  visible  areas  of  benefit — 
agriculture,  construction,  transportation,  and 
flood 'storm  control.  There  are  hundreds  of 
others — on-locatlon  motion-picture  filming 
and  programming  outdoor  sports  events,  to 
mention  only  a  couple — whose  Individual 
dollar  savings  are  less  Impressive  but  whose 
aggregate  might  run  to  additional  billions. 
Applying  even  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates, the  yearly  economic  return  of  the 
global  system  Is  potentially  several  times  the 
amount  of  all  the  money  expended  on  metsat 
research  and  operation  since  the  first  such 
"working"  satellite  went  aloft  In  April  1960. 

And,  once  the  system  Is  fully  operational, 
man  will  be  able  to  realize  one  of  bis  oldest 
and  fondest  dreams — to  "do  something  about 


the  weather."  With  current  and  foreseeable 
advances  In  the  art  of  weather  modification, 
abetted  by  the  vast  encycloi>edia  of  atmos- 
pheric knowledge  provided  by  the  mathe- 
matical model  and  the  metstat  reporting 
system.  It  appears  not  only  possible  but  prob- 
able that  weather  conditions  can  be  altered. 
Scientists  feel  that  It  will  be  possible  to 
change  the  timing,  amount,  and  distribution 
of  rainfall:  to  take  the  sting  out  destructive 
storms  by  reducing  their  Intensity  or  direct- 
ing them  Into  harmless  paths:  to  suppress 
hall  and  lightning;  to  clear  fog;  to  prevent 
frost:  even — though  it  Is  farther  down  the 
road — to  effect  large-scale  changes  of  climate. 
Fantastic?  Today  It  seems  so.  But  what  was 
more  fantastic,  only  a  decade  ago,  than  the 
wild  talk  about  landing  men  on  the  moon? 

NAVIGATION 'TRAfTlC    CONTROL    SATELLITX 

Another  area  In  which  the  satellite  offers 
great  promise  is  in  precision  navigation  and 
traffic  control  for  aircraft  and  surface  vessels. 

Since  1964,  the  Navy  has  been  demonstrat- 
ing the  utility  of  the  navsat  with  an  oi>er- 
atlonal  system  used  to  pinpoint  the  location 
of  fieet  ballistic-missile  (FBM)  submarines. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  navsat,  the  Navy 
frequently  experienced  navigational  errors  of 
two  to  three  miles  in  good  weather,  and  as 
much  as  fifty  miles  in  bad  weather.  The  net- 
work of  navigational  satellites  makes  pos- 
sible position  "fixes"  with  errors  as  small  as 
the  length  of  a  submarine. 

The  Navy  navsat,  however.  Is  oriented  to- 
ward position  determination  for  the  Individ- 
ual boat  rather  than  surveillance  of  a  large 
number  of  craft,  so  It  cannot  be  readily 
adapted  to  civil  use.  Using  the  Navy's  ex- 
perience as  a  departure  point,  civil  agencies 
are  working  toward  development  of  a  com- 
bined navigation /traffic  control  system  for 
both  marine  and  aviation  employment.  It 
has  sweeping  potential  for  benefits  In  safety 
and  In  economic  return. 

The  proposed  system  envisions  a  pair  of 
stationary  satellites  over  each  of  the  oceans. 
Each  satellite.  Its  location  In  space  known 
precisely,  becomes  In  effect  an  artlfllcal  st&r, 
a  reference  point  for  fixing  aircraft  and  ship 
positions.  In  operation,  each  of  the  two  satel- 
lites sends  a  continuous  radio  beam  which 
Is  picked  up  by  a  receiver  In  a  "mobile" — 
the  term  used  to  embrace  both  planes  and 
ships — and  triggered  back  to  the  satellites. 
Computer  translation  of  the  time  It  takes  the 
signal  to  travel  from  mobile  to  satellite  gives 
the  exact  distance  between  them,  hence  a 
line  of  position.  The  point  at  which  position 
lines  from  the  two  satellites  Intersect  Is  an 
exact  fix  available  simultaneously  to  the  mo- 
bile's navigator  and  to  the  land-based  traffic 
control  center  to  which  the  information  Is 
relayed  by  the  satellite. 

Although  it  may  someday  be  applicable, 
the  navsat  Is  not  now  a  panacea  for  the 
problem  of  air  traffic  control  in  high-density 
areas.  It  can,  however,  be  of  significant  value 
In  overwater  air  movement,  where  there  are 
no  watchful  radars  along  the  filght  path  and 
where  existing  earth-based,  long-range  radio 
navigation  aids  do  not  provide  the  degree  of 
precision  needed  for  efficient  air  traffic  con- 
trol. The  situation  over  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  most  heavily  traveled  overwater  route, 
serves  as  an  Illustration  of  navsat  benefits. 

Because  of  navigational  shortcomings, 
traffic  control  regulations  demand  a  120-mlle 
lateral  separation  of  aircraft  as  an  antlcol- 
ILsion  measure.  This  means  that,  when  a 
number  of  planes  depart  a  terminal  within 
minutes  of  each  other,  only  one  of  them  can 
take  the  direct,  shortest-dlstance-between- 
two-points  route.  The  second  must  move  out 
120  miles  to  one  side  of  the  direct  course; 
the  third.  120  miles  to  the  other.  "Hje  fourth 
and  fifth  airplanes  must  fiy  240  miles  off 
course,  and  so  on. 

Aside  from  longer  travel  time  for  the  pas- 
senger, such  directional  Inefficiency  costs  the 
airlines  In  Increased  fuel  expenditure.  It  Is 
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estimated  that  extra  costs  run  from  $30,000 
to  $60,000  per  year  per  airplane,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  substantial  flgtire  or  air- 
lines operating  large  fleete.  The  satellite 
system  can  reduce  required  lateral  separation 
to  thirty  miles  at  a  dollar  savings  for  the 
North  Atlantic  alone  estimated  at  close  to 
$20  million  a  year. 

The  new  breed  of  airliners,  like  the  Boeing 
747,  win  have  very  accurate  onboard  navi- 
gational equipment,  an  Inertlal  navigation 
system  that  is  a  direct  spinoff  from  Apollo. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  substitute  for  the 
navsat;  effective  traffic  control  demands  an 
Independent  ground-monitored  system  to 
confirm  the  onboard  position  determination. 
The  navsat  may  find  even  greater  utility 
in  the  field  of  surface  shipping.  There  are 
some  3,000  ships  of  more  than  sixty  coun- 
tries reporting  to  the  existing  traffic  control 
system  and  probably  a  greater  number  of 
nonref>ortlng  smaller  craft,  such  as  deep- 
water  yachts  and  fishing  boats.  Ship  traffic 
control  Is  relatively  new;  It  Is  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  long-range  radio  transmission: 
position  reports  are  not  mandatory  and  those 
that  are  made  frequently  are  suspect  be- 
cause only  the  largest  and  most  modern 
ships  have  adequate  all-weather  naviga- 
tional equipment. 

Collision  avoidance  Is.  of  course,  the  pri- 
mary advantage  of  the  navsat  system,  but 
there  are  other  benefits,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  navsat  also  doubles  as  a  communications 
satellite,  permitting  voice  linkage  between 
ship  and  shore.  This  allows  the  transmission 
of  up-to-the-minute  regional-weather  ad- 
visories so  that  ships  can  steer  clear  of 
storms.  It  also  offers  more  reliable,  lower- 
cost  direct  contact  between  company  offices 
and  ships  anywhere  In  the  world. 

There  are  no  concrete  estimates  as  to  the 
economic  potential  of  the  navsat  as  regards 
surface  shipping,  but  It  is  clear  that  they 
are  of  a  substantial  order.  Precision  naviga- 
tion Is,  In  Itself,  a  money-saver  In  fuel  costs 
and  reduced  time  at  sea.  Direct  home-office- 
to-ship  contact  offors  wider  flexibility  in 
scheduling  and  routing,  an  Important  factor 
In  merchant  shipping.  And  the  prevention 
of  even  a  minor  collision  offers  corollary  sav- 
ings far  beyond  the  cost  of  damages.  Take, 
for  example,  the  oll-shlpplng  Industry,  where 
efficient  operation  entails  tight  coordination 
of  ship  dockings  and  oil  flow.  The  removal 
of  a  single  ship  from  service  can  cause  a 
temporary  shutdown  of  an  oil  field  with 
losses  running  to  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

The  real  benefit  of  the  navsat  system,  for 
both  ships  and  aircraft.  Is  In  human  safety, 
not  otUy  in  collision  avoidance  but  In  post- 
accident  rescue.  All  too  frequently  search- 
and-rescue  craft  experience  delays — or  com- 
plete failure — In  their  efforts  to  find  a 
downed  aircraft  or  a  distressed  ship,  because 
the  last  known  p>osltlon  reported  was  miles 
from  the  real  location.  Through  continuous 
monitoring,  the  traffic  control  centers  will 
know  the  precise  position  of  any  troubled 
craft,  eliminating  the  search  period  of  a  res- 
cue mission  wherein  time  Is  literally  a  life- 
or-death  factor. 

A  major  part  of  the  effort  needed  to  bring 
this  Important  system  into  being.  Involves 
development  of  onboard  equipment  cheap 
enough  to  be  available  to  the  smallest  ocean- 
going craft.  Fortunately,  the  mobile  will  not 
need  elaborate  and  costly  computers,  since 
the  computing  function  will  be  handled  by 
the  satellites  and  the  land  stations.  Ships 
and  planes  need  only  a  new-tyi>e  receiver 
and  antenna  and  a  signal  booster  capable  of 
reaching  the  satellite,  orbiting  22,000  miles 
high.  It  appears  quite  feasible  to  produce 
such  equipment  at  relatively  low  cost. 

Technology  for  the  civil-use  navsat  Is  well 
advanced.  With  the  Applications  Technology 
Satellites  I  and  in.  NASA  and  a  number  of 
airlines  have  been  conducting  satelllte-to- 
aircraft  tests  for  several  years,  and  the  re- 
sults have  demonstrated  the  workability  of 
the  system.  NASA  and  the  Federal  Aviation 


AdmlnUtratlon  are  developing  plans  for 
the  prototype  one-ocean  air-trafflc-control 
system,  and  the  European  Space  Research  Or- 
ganization has  expressed  interest  in  Joining 
the  experiment.  No  major  breakthroughs  are 
required,  and  It  Is  generally  accepted  that 
an  operational  system,  for  ships  as  weU  as 
aircraft,  can  be  put  in  service  by  1976. 

EARTH-RESOURCES  SATELLITES 

Perhaps  the  greatest  pxJtential  for  realizing 
hard  economic  returns  from  applications 
spacecraft  lies  In  earth-resources  surveys,  or 
keeping  satellite  watch  on  the  globe's  natural 
resources  with  the  aim  of  better  managing 
natures  bounty.  This  program  can  alleviate 
many  of  the  world's  i>aramount  ailments.  In 
that  it  can  help  to  produce  more  arable  land, 
more  water,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  population  that  U 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Like  the  advanced  weather  satellite,  a  close 
relative,  the  earth-resources  survey  space- 
craft reaps  Its  harvest  of  benefits  by  means 
of  remote  sensing  devices.  Generally,  earth- 
resources  sensors  focus  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  subsurface  rather  than  on  Its  at- 
mosphere. An  example  Is  a  crop-imaging 
sensor,  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  various  types  of  vegetation  refiect 
light  In  different  bcmds  of  the  spectrum  and 
In  different  degrees.  This  makes  it  pxjsslble  to 
program  an  Imager  to  "see"  one  particular 
kind  of  vegetation — wheat,  for  instance. 
From  either  a  stationary  or  a  "moving"  orbit, 
the  sensor  can  take  a  picture  of  a  large 
region  In  which  the  total  wheat  crop  Is 
Imaged  in  a  given  color.  This  provides  the 
basis  for  predicting  crop  yield  and  planning 
Its  distribution,  Important  factors  In  agri- 
cultural management. 

The  sensors  provides  an  extra  bonus  in 
reducing  crop  losses,  because  the  Image  would 
also  plnpxJlnt  areas  where  the  wheat  crop 
Is  threatened.  A  sUghtly  different  coloration 
would  Indicate  plant  disease,  and  it  would 
show  up  sooner  because  of  constant  sur- 
veillance. As  Is  the  case  In  human  physiology, 
disease  detected  early  can  most  readily  be 
treated. 

The  Information  provided  by  the  satellite's 
battery  of  sensors  will  be  relayed  to  an 
earth-based,  computerized  data-handling 
and  analysis  network  like  that  being  de- 
veloped for  the  global  metsat  system,  per- 
haps the  same  one  expanded  to  accommodate 
the  additional  Input.  Thus,  regional  daU 
banks  all  over  the  world  will  receive  dally 
volumes  of  information  that  can  be  put  to 
work  for  man's  benefit  In  three  basic  direc- 
tions: The  information  will  provide  more 
of  everything  through  far  better  manage- 
ment of  the  world's  resources;  It  will  un- 
cover new  resources:  and  It  will  Identify 
trouble  zones  for  earliest  remedial  action. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  what  this  in- 
formation would  mean  to  the  world: 

In  agriculture,  besides  controlling  losses.  It 
would  facilitate  national  land-use  plan- 
ning— what  to  plant  and  when,  where  to 
build  roads  for  movement  of  harvests,  where 
to  locate  Irrigation  works,  and  a  variety  of 
other  management  considerations.  Good  land 
management  Is  vital  to  agricultural  output, 
as  Is  evident  In  the  high-yield  nations  of 
North  America  and  Europe,  each  of  which 
already  has  some  sort  of  informatlon-repwrt- 
Ing  system.  Even  for  these  countries,  the 
earth -resources  system  offers  a  vast  Improve- 
ment In  efficiency  because  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  information  can  be  obtained 
as  contrasted  with  existing  methods.  But  the 
real  potential  of  the  system  lies  in  upgrading 
the  management  caj>ablllty  of  the  \inderde- 
veloped  nations  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  South 
America,  many  of  which  have  nevei^  surveyed 
their  land  resources. 

In  hydrology,  the  earth-resource  system 
would  detect  water-px)llutlon  trends,  p>rovlde 
a  complete  Inventory  of  lake  and  reservoir 
levels,  show  rainfall  ana  snow  levels,  allow 
quicker  prediction  of  jxjtentlal  floods,  and 
locate  freshwater  reserves   In  underground 


springs  and  streams,  which  collectively  are 
believed  to  hold  thousands  of  times  more 
water  than  all  the  rivers. 

In  oceanography,  it  would  benefit  the  fish- 
ing Industry  by  accurate  location  of  fish 
schools,  aid  maritime  commerce  by  better 
charting  of  sea  conditions  and  wave  profiles, 
and  spot  Ice  fields  for  Iceberg  warning. 

In  geology.  It  would  allow  continuous  mon- 
itoring of  glaciers  and  volcanoes,  improve 
earthquake  prediction  and  warning,  and, 
most  Importantly,  Identify  terrain  features 
associated  with  oil  and  mineral  depxwlts,  par- 
ticularly in  those  remote  areas  not  explored 
by  aircraft. 

In  geography.  It  would  produce  a  con- 
stontly  updated  "living"  map,  showing  pop- 
ulation densities  and  8p>re«d  trends  for  use 
In  urban  development  and  transpKwtatlon 
plaxLnlng. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  tiie  mc»-e  visible  p)0- 
tentlal  benefits.  Experts  have  identified  a 
great  many  more,  and  expjerieniTe  with  the 
system  undoubtedly  will  open  up  bro«wl  new 
ranges  of  application  not  yet  considered.  One 
sp>ace  scientist  sums  It  up  with  the  statement 
that  the  earth -resources  satellite  system  is 
applicable  to  "all  the  conditions  of  the  earth's 
surface  that  are  of  economic  or  cultural  In- 
terest to  humanity." 

What  Is  such  a  system  worth?  Clearly,  a 
subject  so  broad  does  not  readily  lend  Itself 
to  accurate  appraisal,  and  many  of  the  bene- 
fits are  humanitarian  rather  than  economic. 
There  Is  one  study  that  serves  as  an  Indicator 
of  the  enormous  scope  of  the  pwtential  bene- 
fits. NASA  Investigated  agricultural  losses  in 
the  United  States  and  calculated  that  an 
earth-resources  survey  could  reduce  them  by 
ten  percent,  an  extremely  modest  gain.  The 
resulting  estimates  showed  savings  ap>proach- 
ing  $400  million  a  year  in  reduced  crop  losses; 
increased  meat  output  valued  at  $350  million 
annually  due  to  early  detection  and  correc- 
tion of  nutrient-deficient  rangeland:  and 
$100  million  a  year  In  agricultural  land  saved 
from  fioods. 

Prom  these  guidelines,  which  embrace  only 
a  single  area  of  benefit  in  a  single  country, 
even  the  most  conservative  assessor  must  as- 
sign to  a  global  sjrstem  an  economic  value 
running  to  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Elxjerlence  with  the  worldwide  communi- 
cations and  weather  satellite  networks  shows 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  ready  to 
band  together  to  reap  the  advantages  of  sp)ace 
technology,  but  conclusion  of  the  necessary 
international  agreements  leaves  open  the 
question  of  when  the  global  system  can  be- 
come an  operational  reality. 

The  technology  is  now  or  soon  to  be  avail- 
able. NASA  has  already  signaled  the  go-ahead 
for  the  first  Earth  Resources  Technology 
SatelUtes  (ERTS),  experimental  models 
whose  assignment  will  be  the  evaluation  of 
certain  types  of  resources-monitoring  sensors 
and  other  data-collection  equipment.  Design 
contracts  for  the  ERTS  were  awarded  last 
October,  hardware  fabrication  will  begin  this 
year,  and  the  first  ERTS  will  be  sent  into 
orbit  in  1972. 

Although  ERTS  is  purely  a  developmental 
program.  It  will  have  a  limited  operational 
capability.  It  will  produce  a  land-use  map  of 
the  United  States,  classify  surface  geological 
features  as  an  aid  to  mineral  exploration, 
Identify  soil  features  for  agricultural  pur- 
ptoses,  and  collect  Information  from  un- 
manned earth-based  devices,  such  as  river 
gauges.  The  ERTS  sjjacecraft  will  provide  the 
developmental  base  for  an  operational  earth- 
resources  survey  system,  which,  technically 
speaking,  is  a  "within  the  decade"  prob- 
ability. 

DERIVED    BENEFITS 

Less  dramatic,  less  sweeping,  not  as  easily 
understood,  and  in  some  cases  practically  iin- 
known  are  space  benefits  ot  the  "derived" 
category,  those  that  stem  from  general  tech- 
nological advances  rather  than  from  the  ap- 
plication of  sateUites  to  earth  uses.  The  pri- 
mary source  of  this  class  of  benefits  is  the 
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ApoUo  program,  the  broadeet  and  most  rapid- 
ly progreaslve  technological  u|»dertaklng  ever 
attempted  by  man.  i 

So  extraordinary  were  th4  demand*  lor 
performance  and  rellablUty  needed  to  land 
men  on  the  moon  that  the  ApoUo  team  had 
to  create  an  entirely  new  ord<r  of  technology 
and  to  compress  several  decides  of  normal 
technological  gain  Into  less  i  than  one.  Ad- 
vances in  aerospace  technology  were  not. 
by  themselves,  sufficient  for  ihe  task;  It  be- 
came necessary  to  force  progtess  in  virtually 
every  sctenUflc  and  technological  dladpUne. 
The  results  of  this  monumental  effort 
reach  far  beyond  the  ablUtylto  build  better 
aerospace  vehicles.  The  knowledge  acquired 
affecto  many  channels  of  mabs  way  of  life; 
Its  yield  embraces  thousand*  of  new  ideas. 
Inventions,  materials,  and  processes  for  the 
betterment  of  human  existence. 

On  an  ever-accrieratlng  hcale.  the  vast 
Ubrary  of  know-how  Is  belfjK  P^t  ^  work. 
Through  Its  Technology  qtillzatlon  Pro- 
gram. NASA  la  working  bird  to  achieve 
maximum  return  on  the  spac^  investment  by 
transferring  the  know-how  4o  nonaerospace 
applications. 

The  space  agency  U  not  sliaply  waiting  and 
hoping  for  technology  tranaftrs.  It  is  active- 
ly pushliig  them  by  means  of  |a  well -managed 
program  operated  on  a  nilnlmal  budget. 
Specialists  at  field  InstallaUbns  and  In  the 
planu  of  contractors  scrutinize  every  re- 
aecu«b  and  development  project,  trying  to 
find  new  applications,  and  r«5x>rt  their  "pos- 
sibles" to  the  space  agency's  headquarters. 
Working  with  independent  research  Insti- 
tutes, the  technology  utilization  staff  sorts 
out  the  "poBslbles  •  and  the  'probables"  and 
disseminates  information  on, the  latter  to  al- 
most 7.000.000  potenUal  usefs.  So  far  NASA 
has  Identified  some  2.800  i  probables,  and 
about  a  third  of  those  hav^  already  found 
their    way    Into    the    clvU    efconomy. 

Most  familiar  are  the  ne^^  products  com- 
ing into  the  market.  The]  list  is  far  too 
lengthy  to  recount  more  tha^  a  random  sam- 
pling: A  hand-size,  battel? -operated  TV 
camera,  used  to  photograph  rocket-stage 
separation.  Is  being  used  toi  monitor  Indus- 
trial processes;  8pacecraft-<)oatlng  research 
produced  an  ultra-long-we*u-lng  paint  for 
home  use;  a  device  employed  to  find  space 
capsules  In  the  oceans,  the  "underseas  pln- 
ger"  has  new  employment  Ui  the  plotting  of 
ocean  currents  and  In  trafclng  the  move- 
ments of  fish  schools.  , 

The  medical  profession  lias  been  a  par- 
ticular beneficiary  of  tech^iology  transfer. 
For  example,  a  lunar-gravitf  training  device 
has  become  a  tool  for  teachtag  crippled  per- 
sons to  walk  again;  a  tiny  space-sensor,  so 
■mall  It  can  be  inserted  Intc  an  artery  with- 
out discomfort,  has  been  adiipted  to  medical 
use:  a  plastlc-metallc  spr^y  for  attaching 
heart  electrodes  to  pilots  rftakes  It  possible 
to  radio  ahead  to  a  hospital  an  electrocar- 
diogram of  an  ambulance  patient. 

Among  the  larger  direct  efconomlc  benefits 
of  technology  tra  sfer  are  ^  great  variety  of 
new  tools  and  processes  tl^at  are  bringing 
new  efficiency  to  American  jlndustry.  Exam- 
ples: An  electromagnetic  hammer.  Invented 
for  launch-vehicle  construction,  causes  metal 
to  flow  like  soft  plasUc.  sq  that  it  can  be 
smoothed  and  shaped  without  weakening; 
an  electron  beam  devised  tdt  spacecraft  con- 
struction can  accomplish  ion  one  welding 
pass  what  might  take  fifty  jto  100  passes  by 
earlier  methods.  I 

Still  another  area  of  tranifer  la  new  mate- 
rial. An  extremely  thlq,  high-strength 
aluminum  foil,  a  requirer^ent  for  an  un- 
manned satellite.  Is  employed  In  packaging 
sensitive  pharmaceuticals;  ,  pyroceram,  de- 
veloped for  radar  tracking  domes,  has 
brought  Increased  durability  for  kitchen 
utensils;  Apollo's  spray-on  foam  heat-shleld- 
Ing  has  application  as  a  home  Insulator. 
For  each  of  these  examples,  there  are  mul- 


tlscore  others.  Some  of  them  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  small  Increment  of  added 
convenience,  but  others  represent  economic 
benefits  of  a  very  substantial  order,  and  In 
many  Instances  new  companies  have  been 
formed  solely  for  their  exploitation. 

DATA    BANKS 

Taking  the  process  of  technology  transfer 
a  step  further.  NASA  has  set  up  sU  Regional 
DLssenilnatlon  Centers,  operated  by  univer- 
sities and  research  Institutes,  to  serve  fee- 
paying  industrial  clients.  NASA  calls  the  Cen- 
ters "knowledge  brokers."  Their  stock  in 
trade  Is  a  vast  warehouse  of  some  750.000 
technical  documents  whose  contents  have 
been  abstracted,  categorized,  and  computer- 
ized for  ready  access;  NASA's  own  Input  Is 
backed  by  reports  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Updated  every  two  weeks,  these  great  data 
banks  contain  the  latest  scientific  lore  In 
all  of  the  many  disciplines  that  space  re- 
search encompasses.  They  are  information 
gold  mines  to  businessmen  exploring  new 
markets,  looking  for  answers  to  operating 
problems,  or  simply  seeking  to  keep  their 
techiUcal  personnel  abreast  of  developments 
in  their  fields.  The  system  works  this  way: 
A  client  is  provided  a  librarian,  to  whom 
he  spells  out  his  needs.  The  Ubrarlan,  an  en- 
gineer or  scientist  skilled  In  the  client's  field 
of  Interest,  prepares  a  computer  query,  nar- 
rowing as  closely  as  possible  the  area  the 
machine  must  search.  The  electronic  search 
produces  the  titles  of  perhaps  150  technical 
reports  that  seem  applicable.  The  librarian 
discards  most  of  them,  selects  a  score  or 
more  that  seem  most  pertinent,  and  asks 
for  brief  summaries  of  the  reports.  The  auto- 
mated system  provides  printed  briefs,  or  sin- 
gle-page abstracts,  which  the  librarian  di- 
gests and  weeds  out.  The  remainder  are  given 
the  client,  who  may  then  order  the  com- 
plete reports. 

A  single  search  ntay  cost  9160  and  bring  a 
hundredfold  return  to  the  client.  For  exam- 
ple, a  textile  manvifacturer  In  North  Caro- 
lina, skeptical  of  any  relationship  between 
his  own  business  and  the  exotic  research 
being  conducted  In  space,  was  persuaded  to 
give  the  system  a  try.  He  went  to  the  Center 
In  his  area  and  presented  the  librarian  a 
quality-control  problem.  The  old  equip- 
ment be  was  using  could  not  maintain  de- 
sired vam  consistency — output  varied  from 
too  thick  to  too  thin.  Was  there  a  solution 
short  of  replacing  the  equipment?  The  com- 
puter search  turned  up  details  of  an  In- 
frared scanner  that  could  be  adopted  to  keep 
an  electronic  eye  on  yam  thickness  and  warn- 
ing when  It  slipped  out  of  tolerance.  It  is 
now  in  service. 

The  proper  Information  usually  gives  a 
client's  own  technologists  a  line  of  approach 
tdward  solving  the  problem  but,  where  in- 
formation Is  not  enough,  the  Center  goes  a 
step  further  and  locates.  In  Its  computer- 
I'^ed  file,  the  most  authoritative  consultant 
for  a  given  task.  Example:  A  California  com- 
pany specializing  in  products  for  the  oll- 
drlUlng  Industry  came  up  with  a  design 
for  a  tool  long  sought  by  drillers,  a  device 
that  could  monitor  the  direction  of  the  bore 
and  warn  of  deviation  from  the  desired  path. 
Key  to  the  design  was  an  accelerometer.  or 
motion-sensor.  However,  prototype  construc- 
tion was  snagged  because  the  company's  en- 
gineers could  not  find  on  the  regular  market 
an  accelerometer  capable  of  withstanding 
the  broad  temperature  range  and  sharp  Jolts 
It  would  have  to  take  In  Its  drlllhead  mount- 
ing. The  company's  president  went  to  the 
application  Center  where  a  computer  search 
turned  up  a  specialist  in  small,  superdurable 
acceleromters.  He  solved  the  problem,  and 
the  monitoring  device  U  now  In  pilot  produc- 
tion. 

Many  firms  subscribe  to  the  service  on  a 
yearly  basis,  seeking  a  competitive  edge 
by  keeping  their  technical  personnel  up  to 


the  minute.  For  one  large  company,  a  Center 
screened  63.000  abstracts  In  a  six-month  pe- 
riod, submitting  4,500  as  "possibly  pertinent" 
to  the  company's  Interests.  The  company's 
own  technologists  selected  153  of  them  for 
follow-up  Investigation.  Impressed  by  the 
results,  the  firm  has  appointed  Its  own  tech- 
nology utilization  manager  to  provide  liaison 
between  the  data  bank  and  Its  research 
engflneers. 

NASA  cant  afford  the  machinery  needed  to 
trace  every  transfer  and  estimate  direct  eco- 
nomic benefits,  but  reports  filtering  in  from 
beneficiaries  indicate  It  Is  of  'a  very  sub- 
stantial order.  One  major  research  and  devel- 
opment organization  credits  data-bank  serv- 
ice with  savings  of  $1  million  a  year.  Few 
reports  are  that  Impressive,  but  a  thumbnail 
poll  of  fourteen  companies  during  one  quar- 
ter of  1969  showed  that,  as  a  direct  result  of 
Center  services,  five  companies  had  sales  In- 
creases totaling  SI  million,  five  effected  pro- 
duction-cost savings  amounting  to  $20,000. 
and  four  had  labor  savings  totaling  1.000 
man-hours. 

By  themselves,  such  gains  don't  seem  very 
significant,  but  the  Centers  are  now  serving 
some  700  customers,  and  the  list  of  regular 
clients  Is  growing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  percent  annually.  The  oldest 
Center,  with  fees  of  almost  $300,000  in  1969, 
has  virtually  reached  the  self-sufficient  stage, 
and  others  are  approaching  that  level.  When 
fees  exceed  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 
service,  client  charges  will  be  reduced,  In- 
creasing the  attractiveness  of  the  service  and 
expanding  Its  breadth.  The  biggest  problem 
Is  spreading  the  word  of  the  tremendous  na- 
tional resources  stored  In  the  data  banks; 
many  potential  beneficiaries  either  are  un- 
aware that  the  service  exists  or  believe,  like 
the  textile  manufacturer,  that  space  research 
Is  too  remote  from  their  operations  to  pro- 
duce any  concrete  gains. 

SOrTWAKE    POR    BUSrNESS 

In  this  age  of  the  computer,  more  and  more 
business  firms  are  automating  their  opera- 
tions for  Increased  efficiency  In  everything 
from  complex  machining  to  simple  account- 
ing. Time-sharing  plans  make  the  computer 
Itself  available  even  to  very  small  companies 
at  modest  costs,  but  a  larger  cost  factor  Is 
developing  a  computer  program  for  a  specific 
application.  Space  spinoff  is  helping  Industry 
to  reach  new  levels  of  efficiency  at  low  cost, 
by  making  available  programs  that  can  be 
adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  business  uses.  In 
the  course  of  twelve  years  of  space  research. 
NASA  has  developed  thousands  of  programs, 
which  are  simply  taped  sequences  of  Instruc- 
tions telling  a  computer  how  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem or  produce  desired  information  from  Its 
stored  Input.  Usually,  a  program  can  be  con- 
verted from  one  computer  "language"  to  an- 
other, or  from  one  machine  to  another.  Many 
of  NASA's  programs  are  too  esoteric  for  gen- 
eral tise,  but  a  surprising  nximber  can  be 
adapted  to  everyday  business  purposes. 

At  the  University  of  Georgia,  NASA  has 
established  the  Computer  Software  and  Man- 
agement Information  Center  (COSMIC)  for 
the  benefit  of  the  btislness  community.  From 
field  Installations,  NASA  contractors,  DoD, 
AEC,  and  university  research  laboratories, 
COSMIC  gets  a  continual  flow  of  computer 
programs  which  are  reviewed  for  their  adapt- 
ability to  uses  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  designed.  The  Center  now  has  an 
Inventory  of  about  1,000  such  programs,  and 
NASA  Issues  a  quarterly  bulletin  grUtlng  the 
types  available. 

The  broad  utility  of  space-developed  soft- 
ware Is  Illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  pro- 
gram used  In  the  design  phase  of  the  rocket 
engine  that  powers  the  upper  stages  of  the 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle.  Engineers  at  Bon- 
neville Dam  employed  the  same  basic  pro- 
gram in  their  design  of  control  circuitry. 
General  Foods  tised  It  for  food-preparation 
research.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
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adapted  it  to  public  health  studies.  With 
modifications  for  their  specific  needs,  more 
than  300  American  businesses  found  a  use  for 
this  one  program. 

So  far  COSMIC  has  disseminated  some  20.- 
000  software  Items,  a  munificent  benefit  to 
industry  since  NASA  deliberately  keeps  the 
costs  low  to  attract  broadest  Interest.  Prices 
run  from  $125  to  about  $1,200  per  program 
and  NASA  estimates  that  a  COSMIC  cus- 
tomer can  get  a  software  package  for  from 
one-half  to  one-tenth  what  It  would  cost 
him  to  develop  a  similar  program  from 
scratch.  COSMIC  Is  still  In  Its  Infancy— It 
was  started  In  1966— but  early  resultt  Indi- 
cate It  may  become  one  of  the  really  big 
areas  of  return  on  the  space  Investment. 


BIOMEDICAL   APPLICATION   TEAMS 

NASA'S  manned  space  programs,  particu- 
larly Apollo,  demanded  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search In  the  blosclences.  This,  together  with 
other  areas  of  Intense  developmental  effort — 
such  as  microminiaturization,  instrumenta- 
tion, and  telemetry— made  the  world  of  med- 
icine a  natural   prime  beneficiary  of  space 
spinoff.   Noting   that   medical   systems   con- 
stituted an  exceptlohally  high  percentage  of 
the    new    products    and    techniques    being 
transferred    to    the    public    economy,    NASA 
concluded   that   medical  research   offered   a 
particularly  fruitful  field  for  a  more  sharply 
focused  thrust.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  con- 
tinuing business  of  promoting  product  trans- 
fer, the  space  agency  launched  an  assault  on 
specific  problems  of  medical  research,  on  the 
premise  that  space  knowledge  and  expertise 
might  offer  lines  of  solution  where  none  ex- 
isted otherwise.  „.a. 
At  independent  research  Institutes,  NASA 
organized     three     Biomedical     Application 
Teams  (BATs).  Each  team  Is  composed  of  a 
mix  of  space  technologists  and  medical  men, 
and    It    Is    "multldlsclpllnary"    In    nature, 
meaning  that  a  BAT  Is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber   of    skilled    specialists — physicians,    sur- 
geons   biologists,  physicists,  mechanical  en- 
gineers,   electronics    engineers,    information 
scientists,  and  so  forth.  Working  with  uni- 
versity  medical   centers  and   other  medical 
research  groups,  the  BATmen  seek  first  to 
identify  problems  that  appear  susceptible  to 
space-technology   application.  They  prepare 
"medical     problems    abstracts."    which    are 
used  to  search  NASA's  data  banks  for  rele- 
vant technology  and  for  existing  expertise  In 
the  problem  area.  The  experts  thus  located 
are  then  Invited  to  Join  the  attack  on  the 
problem. 

As  an  example,  a  medical  researcher  at 
Duke  University  Medical  Center  developed 
a  technique  for  more  precise  monitoring  of 
human  heart  action  by  measuring  electrical 
signals  simultaneously  at  fifteen  points  of 
the  hefet  wall.  The  problem  was  how  to  en- 
sure good  electrical  contract  at  so  many 
points  without  damaging  the  heart  waU  In 
the  process  of  Insertion.  The  BAT  In  the  re- 
searcher's zone,  operated  by  Research  Tri- 
angle Institute  in  Durham,  N.C..  prepared  the 
abstract,  searched  the  data  bank,  and  turned 
up  an  instrumentation  engineer  excepUon- 
ally  qualified  for  the  task.  He  designed  a  safe, 
fifteen-electrode  probe  that  could  be  in- 
serted by  an  ordinary  hypodermic  needle;  It 
was  thoroughly  tested,  found  to  be  the  an- 
swer, and  It  Is  now  In  use. 

The  BAT  operation  Is  a  form  of  technology 
utilization  activity  to  which  no  economic 
value  can  be  assigned  but  which  Is  nonethe- 
less a  "hard"  lieneflt  to  mankind.  It  also  ex- 
emplifies the  "nonvlslble"  type  of  benefit; 
the  heart  probe  may  help  prolong  the  life 
of  many  a  person  who  may  be  completely 
unaware  that  he  Is  a  beneflclary  of  space 
technology. 

In  three  years  of  operation,  the  Biomedical 
Application  Teams  have  chalked  up  a  strik- 
ingly successful  record.  They  have  Identified 
some  600  problems  and  found  a  solution  for 


one  out  of  every  five.  A  .200  batting  average 
does  little  for  a  baseball  player's  Image,  but 
in  medical  research  it  represents  a  high  order 
of  success.  It  has  excited  wide  Interest  among 
the  medical  community  and  NASA  antici- 
pates snowballing  growth  in  this  vital  area 
of  space  benefit.  „.,y 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  BATs, 
NASA  recently  broadened  the  focus  of  the 
appUcatlon  team  concept  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  Its  Technology  Applications  Teams 
(TATs).  "Technology."  In  this  sense,  means 
technology  applicable  to  'people  problems"— 
broad  areas  of  national  concern  such  as  air 
and  water  pollution,  highway  safety,  law  en- 
forcement, urban  construction,  and  a  good 
many  others.  Uke  the  BATs,  the  TATs  are 
multldlsclpllnary  groups,  except  that  the 
nonaerospace  Input  usually  comes  from  other 
government  agencies. 

One  of  TAT's  first  problems,  brought  to 
NASA's  attention  by  a  metropolitan  fire  chief, 
involved  the  high  number  of  casualties 
among  firemen  due  to  Inhalation  of  smoke  or 
toxic  gases.  It  was  esUbllshed  that  existing 
protective  breathing  devices  left  something 
to  be  desired  from  the  standpoint  of  effi- 
ciency, and  the  TAT  at  ITT  Research  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  was  assigned  the  Job  of  sug- 
gesting a  new  design  approach.  Interviews 
with  a  great  many  fire  experts  produced  some 
tough  requirements:  The  system  had  to  be 
low-cost  for  widest  acceptance;  it  had  to  op- 
erate for  at  least  thirty  minutes  yet  should 
weigh  no  more  than  ten  pounds;  for  visibil- 
ity, the  face-mask  visor  should  be  fog-proof; 
and  the  backpack  harness  should  not  restrict 
the  wearer's  movement. 

A  technology  search  disclosed  several  areas 
in  which  NASA  had  done  a  lot  of  research.  A 
space  agency  contractor  had  developed,  for 
astronaut  use,  a  "chlorate  candle."  which 
generated  oxygen  by  the  chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  sodium  chlorate,  with  high  reliability 
and  at  considerable  backpack  weight-saving. 
Another  contractor  had  developed  a  com- 
pletely fog-free  face-piece  for  lull-pressure 
suits.  Also  available  was  a  lightweight  non- 
restrlctlve  harness  assembly  originally  de- 
signed for  astronaut  use.  A.  bonus  innovation 
was  found  in  a  liquid-crystal  device  incor- 
porated m  an  astronaut's  helmet  to  Indicate 
the  temperatuures  he  Is  encountering.  The 
Technology  Application  Team  put  them  all 
together  In  a  compact  design,  now  being 
evaluated,  that  seems  to  be  the  answer  to  a 
fire  fighter's  prayer. 

The  TAT  program,  only  nine  months  old. 
Is    moving    Into   broader   areas   of   problem- 
solving.  In  cooperaUon  with  such   agencies 
as  the  Department  of  Transportation;    the 
Law  Enforcement  AssUtance  Administration; 
the  Department  of  Justice;   the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  both  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare One  current  program,  being  Jointly  con- 
ducted with  the  US  Bureau  of  Mines,  alms 
at  reducing  the  death  toll  In  mining  disas- 
ters. Here  TAT  personnel  hope  to  be  able  to 
apply  NASA's  considerable  expertise  in  rescue 
and    survival    technology,    communications, 
sensors,  and  life-support  devices.  Under  con- 
sideration is  the  use  of  such  space -developed 
equipment  as  radar  and  sonic  systems  for 
locating  trapped  miners,  chlorate  candles  for 
underground  life  support,  sensors  to  Identify 
mine  sectors  poisoned  by  carbon  dioxide,  and 
devices  for  restoring  ventilation  knocked  out 
by  explosions. 

TATmen  have  Identified  a  number  of  other 
areas  In  which  space  technology  appears  to 
have  direct  application  to  public  problems. 
For  Instance,  experiments  In  how  much  de- 
celeraUon  force  an  astronaut  can  sustain 
are  applicable  to  mlnlmlaing  injuries  In 
auto  accidents;  sensor  technology  may  pre- 
vent  railroad   train   derallmente:    detection 


systems  can  measure  the  components  of  air 
pollution  and  existing  mechanical  devices 
can  be  applied  to  controlling  pollution  at  the 
source;  materials  technology  promises  lower- 
cost  housing  construction;  and  a  great  vari- 
ety of  advanced  communications  systems 
are  available  for  Improved  law  enforcement, 
and  space  science  techniques  can  be  used  to 
advanUge  by  criminology  agencies. 

Space  enthuslasu  are  fond  of  asserting 
that  the  people  of  the  twenty-first  century 
will  look  back  upon  the  United  States'  ven- 
ture Into  space  and  declare  It  to  be  the  best 
Investment  In  the  future  ever  made  by  any 
nation.  That  seems  very  likely.  But,  from 
the  evidence  at  hand,  even  those  of  us  who 
cannot  expect  to  see  the  next  century  may 
be  able  to  say  as  much — within  this  new 
decade. 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  amendment  No. 
612.  offered  by  our  able  colleague  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale). 

I  have  listened  to  this  interesting  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  and  in  reviewing 
it  I  would  Uke  to  refer  to  several  impor- 
tant points  in  a  very  brief  way. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in  this 
$110  million  would  be  the  study  of  the 
spwice  shuttle  program.  There  is  no  com- 
mitment made. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, pages  39  and  69  of  the  hearings, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Gehrig,  the  staff  di- 
rector, asked  Dr.  Paine  questions  and 
received  very  specific  answers.  On  page 
69  I  asked  similar  questions  and  received 
very  specific  answers  from  Mr.  Myers 
and  Mr.  George  Low. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  disciisslon 
about  the  Mars  project  every  time  we 
discuss  the  space  program.  There  is  no 
commitment  whatever  in  this  bill  for  a 
trip  to  Mars  In  any  way.  shape,  or  man- 
ner. If  I  may  repeat,  the  only  money  is 
for  the  study  of  the  shuttle  system. 
Those  who  have  to  do  with  this  pro- 
gram are  trying  to  find  economical  space 
transportation  systems  and  out  of  this 
study  they  hope  something  may  be  de- 
veloped. 
I  must  oppose  this  amendment  because 

1  think  there  is  no  question  but  that  it 
will  kill  the  manned  program. 

It  has  been  stated  already  there  is  no 
large  payload  system  following  1974. 
Nonetheless,  we  cannot  wait  1  yeaw  or 

2  years  if  we  expect  to  go  forward  as 
this  country  must  do. 

Also  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  needs  of  our  domestic 
programs,  the  welfare  and  the  poverty 
programs.  I  have  great  sympathy  for 
these  programs.  I  think  my  record  is  as 
good  as  the  record  of  anyone  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  our  welfare  programs.  The  1971 
budget  for  human  resources  is  25  times 
greater  than  the  space  budget.  There- 
fore, I  think  we  have  no  apologies  to 
make  on  our  neglect  of  welfare  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  shutUe  item  is  very 
important.  I  hope  very  much  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment.  The  shuttle 
program,  if  it  is  studied  and  if  it  comes 
into  being,  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  the  system  of  reusing  the 
shuttle  and  space  stations. 

Therefore,  I  urge  and  recommend  that 
the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  1 
oppose  the  pending  amendment  to  cut 
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$110,000,000  from  the  N/SA  budget  re- 
quest which  would  delete  the  funds  for 
further  study  of  the  spa:e  shuttle  sta- 
tion project. 

Mr.  President,  the  NAS^  budget  is  one 
of  the  few  department  anl  agency  budg- 
ets of  the  Government  uhich  over  the 
pest  few  years  has  been^  onsistently  re- 
duced, so  that  the  bUl  pen  cling  before  the 
Senate  represents  the  sma  lest  request  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration since  1962,  While  I  am 
aware  of  the  necessity  toj  allocate  funds 
in  accordance  with  priok-ities  I  believe 
that  the  constant  demands  to  cut  one 
of  our  Government's  most  successful 
programs  has  now  approached  the  ridic- 
ulous. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sat  here  year 
after  year  and  listened  toithe  same  argu- 
ments that  the  funds  allocated  for  our 
national  space  program  *iould  be  cut  in 
order  to  allocate  the  fundfe  for  education, 
urban  improvement,  po^ution,  and  so 
forth.  The  truth  is.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  year  the  Congress  Li  appropriating 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  for  edu- 
cation, urban  improvement,  pollution, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  entire  space  budget 
is  but  a  drop  in  the  buck  et  compared  to 
the  funds  being  approprii  ited  for  domes- 
tic programs. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  against  a  d  to  education, 
or  urban  development.  I  un  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  s*k  to  decrease 
the  pollution  of  our  atriosphere.  I  am 
however,  becoming  weary  of  having  these 
programs  used  as  the  me>ns  to  construct 
a  collossal  strawman  in  an  attempt  to 
scuttle  our  national  spac^  program. 

Today  the  sponsors  0f  the  pending 
amendment  would  have 
the  money  allocated  to  t 
station  project  is  for  d 
I>resident.  nothing  is  f 
truth.  Not  one  dollar  of  |  this  authoriza- 
tion wiD  be  used  for  hardware  develop- 
ment of  the  space  shuttle  project.  The 
money  will  be  used  to  complete  phaise  B 
studies  which  will  provide  the  technical 
information  needed  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  to  proceed.  Thi  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  says  we  should  not  embarit 
on  such  a  project  until  Ijhe  feasibility  of 
a  space  shuttle  station  has  been  dem- 
onstrated. Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly 
what  would  be  done  wfth  these  funds. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  authorization. 
The  Space  Committee  h(as  emphatically 
stated  that  the  authorization  of  these 
funds  does  not  contain  ai  commitment  to 
proceed  to  the  development  of  this 
project. 

B4r.  President,  there 


rou  believe  that 
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tend  to  have  short  meniories;  1957  was 
not  very  long  ago.  Who  cannot  remem- 
ber the  cries  of  indignatjion  which  arose 
when  the  U5S.R.  orbited  a  payload  of 
significant  weight  while  we  struggled 
mightily  to  launch  a  payload  the  size  of 
a  gtapef ruit.  We  have  indeed  come  a 
long  way.  Men  have  landed  on  the 
moon  and  we  are  all  aroud  that  they 
were  Americans.  1 

The  crew  of  the  Apoljo  13  survived  a 
major  failure  in  their  et^ulpment  200.000 
miles  from  the  earth.  P«ople  around  the 
world  watched  in  awe  a^  Americans  ac- 
complished what  surely  iiust  be  the  most 


dramatic  rescue  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Who  can  forget  the  beautiful  sight  on 
television  when  first  we  saw  that  brilliant 
red  and  white  canopy  as  It  gently  de- 
posited its  precious  cargo  in  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Pacific?  We  sat  with  lumps 
in  our  throats  as  three  tired  but  happy 
men  strode  down  the  ramp  and  stood 
with  heads  bowed  as  they  listened  to  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  their  rescue. 
Their  safe  return  was  a  combination  of 
outstanding  American  technology.  Amer- 
ican intuition,  and  a  lot  of  old-fash- 
ioned American  guts. 

It  was  heartwarming  a  short  time  later 
to  hear  these  men  speak  with  confidence 
of  the  space  program  and  express  their 
willingness  to  fly  the  next  missile  to  the 
moon. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  cannot  stand 
on  dead  center.  It  must  move  either  for- 
ward or  backward.  Our  national  space 
program  is  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  our  gross  national  product.  It  is 
not  a  crash  program.  The  research  which 
we  are  carrying  fon^ard  today  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  possible  programs  in  the 
1977-80  timetable.  I  feel  that  the  budget 
recommended  by  your  committee  is  a 
sound  and  realistic  one.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
James  Lovell  and  a  list  of  research  fa- 
cilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ottk  Space  Program  Deservxs  a  Future 

It  Is  still  beyond  our  ability  to  recognize 
the  full  significance  of  scientific  data  brought 
back  to  earth  by  Ap>ollo  flights  U  and  12,  but 
the  world's  scientists  have  been  both  pleased 
and  surprised  with  their  preliminary  find- 
ings. We  have  learned  just  enough  to  prick 
our  curiosity,  which  Is  why  I  believe  Indi- 
viduals who  urge  a  reduction  in  space  ex- 
penditures so  that  funds  might  be  spent  for 
other  purposes — such  as  Improved  housing 
and  the  war  against  poverty  and  crime — are 
limiting  their  vision.  In  my  view,  space  ac- 
tivities generate  both  technology  and  funds 
to  help  solve  these  problems. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  how  the  dramatic 
apects  of  the  moon  landings  have  blinded 
many  to  the  deeper  purposes  and  far-reach- 
ing benefits  of  the  nation's  overall  space  pro- 
gram. The  moon  landing,  besides  being 
worthwhile  on  Its  own  merits.  Is  also  the 
Instrument  by  which  we  are  developing  the 
knowledge,  technology  and  systems  for  con- 
tinued space  efforts  of  direct  benefit  to  every- 
one. 

Space  research  has  created  new  Industries 
and  many  thousands  of  Jobs — Jobs  not  Just 
for  engineers  and  scientists,  but  Jobs  for 
people  of  every  skill  In  many  different  Indus- 
tries. Some  of  the  Industries  that  have  been 
greatly  affected  by  the  space  program  are: 
electronics,  heating  and  air  conditioning.  In- 
sulation, power,  metals,  fuels,  ceramics,  ma- 
chinery, plastics,  Instruments  and  textiles. 
Inune<llate  benefit  can  be  seen  In  the  form 
of  new  products. 

The  space  program  has  also  Improved  many 
scientific  services,  such  as  transoceanic  com- 
munications and  global  weather  forecasting. 
An  accurate  forecast  of  weather  conditions 
over  the  United  States  alone  could  provide 
an  estimated  annual  savings  of  billions  of 
dollars  In  agriculture,  the  lumber  business, 
surface  transportation,  retail  marketing  and 
water  resources  management.  Just  these  sav- 


ings would  be  enough  to  pay  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  space  program!  Satellites  are  also 
providing  a  more  reliable  navigation  sys- 
tem— useful  by  day  or  night  In  any  weather — 
for  air  and  surface  craft. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  Important  bene- 
fits of  the  space  program  Is  Its  stimulus  to 
education  in  the  science  and  engineering 
fields,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
greatly  our  supply  of  basic   knowledge. 

Our  program  affects  about  84  nations,  and 
Is  an  Important  asset  In  the  promotion  of 
friendliness  and  International  cooperation 
The  U.S.  space  program's  Influence  can  be 
felt  In  almost  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
reaches  Into  almost  every  corner  of  Ameri- 
can life.  And  much  more  than  Just  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  and  benefits  we  are  re- 
ceiving now,  the  great  potential  of  the  space 
program  lies  In  future  benefits — some  fore- 
seeable, some  not. 

One  phase  of  the  future  manned  space 
program  Is  a  large  earth-orbltlng  space  sta- 
tion. NASA  designers  envision  a  modular 
space  station  that  would  grow  In  evolution- 
ary fashion  over  a  dpcade.  with  the  first 
launches  to  take  place  about  1975.  Such 
stations  will  provide  a  two-way  window  for 
scientific  observations — the  earth  below  and 
the  stars  above — and  benefits  will  be  de- 
rived from  both  directions. 

The  word  "environment"  is  one  key  to  the 
practical  importance  of  a  space  station.  Un- 
derstanding the  lower  atmosphere  Is  espe- 
cially significant  at  this  time  when  we  are 
wrestling  with  the  possibility  of  actually 
modifying  weather  to  serve  practical  needs 
such  as  decreasing  lightning  hazards,  protect- 
ing crops  from  storm  damage,  reducing  at- 
mospheric pollution  and,  perhaps  In  the  dis- 
tant future,  even  taming  the  hurricane  and 
tornado. 

Earth  photography,  such  as  that  done  on 
the  various  Oemlnl  and  Apollo  missions, 
adds  a  new  perspective  to  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy, geology,  water  resources,  glaciers,  the 
oceans,  forestry  an  agriculture.  The  poten- 
tial in  these  areas  for  practical  returns  Is 
enormous. 

The  other  direction  for  space  station  ob- 
servers lies  outward,  across  the  universe.  Here 
the  economic  benefits  are  less  tangible,  al- 
though at  the  heart  of  this  capability  may 
be  the  answers  to  man's  basic  questions 
concerning  his  own  existence  and  the  laws 
of  the  universe.  We  vrtll  be  able  to  study  the 
stars  without  interference  from  the  earth's 
turbulent  atmosphere. 

Prom  space  we  will  better  observe  and 
thus  learn  to  understand  the  physical  proc- 
esses which  occur  on  the  sun.  The  sun  In- 
fluences our  weather  and  evolution  and  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  other  life  In  our 
solar  system. 

Our  national  space  program  has  been  and 
win  continue  to  be  one  of  the  catalysts  of  a 
scientific  and  technological  revolution  that 
Is  changing  our  whole  way  of  living.  Our 
lunar  landings  are  only  the  beginning,  and 
men  with  vision  will  look  ahead  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

Research  FAcn.rriES 
I  Institution  and  title  | 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Mate- 
rials Research  Center. 

Stanford  University.  Exobiology  Labora- 
tories. 

University  of  Chicago,  Astrophysics  and 
Space  Research  Laboratory. 

University  of  Iowa.  Physics  and  Mathe- 
matics Building. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Space  Sciences  Laboratory. 

Harvard  University,  Biomedical  Labora- 
tories. 

University  of  Minnesota.  Space  Physics 
Laboratories. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Center  for  Space  Research. 
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University  of  Colorado.  Laboratory  lor 
Space  Physics. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
SUchter  Space  Sciences  Laboratory. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Theoretical 
Chemistry  Institute. 

University  of  Michigan.  Space  Research 
Laboratory. 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  Space  Research 
and  Coordination  Center. 

Princeton  University,  Propulsion  Research 
Laboratories. 

Lowell    Observatory.    Planetary    Research 

Center. 

Texas  A&M  University.  Teague  Space  Re- 
search Center. 

University  of  Maryland.  Space  Sciences 
Center. 

University  of  Southern  California.  Hu- 
man Centrifuge. 

Cornell  University.  Radlophysics  and 
Space  Research  Center. 

Rice  University.  Space  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Laboratory. 

Purdue  University.  Rocket  Test  Firing 
Facilities. 

Washington  University  of  St.  Louis. 
Compton  Research  Laboratory  of  Physics. 

New  York  University.  Aerospace   Sciences 

Building. 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Science 
and  Technology  Center. 

University  of  Arizona,  Space  Sciences 
Building. 

University  of  Illinois,  Aerospace  Research 

Center. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Bas- 
sett  Aerospace  Research  Laboratory. 

Case  Western  Reserve  University,  Space 
Engineering  Building. 

University  of  Rochester,  Space  Sciences 
Center. 

University  of  Florida,  Space  Sciences  Re- 
search Laboratory. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Space  Science 
Laboratory. 

University  of  Denver,  Space  Sciences  Lab- 
oratories. 

Stanford    University,    Space    Engineering 

Building. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Space  Science 
and  Engineering  Center. 

University  of  Washington,  Aerospace  Re- 
search Laboratory. 

University  of  Kansas,  Space  Research  and 
Technology  Laboratory. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Lunar  Sci- 
ence Institute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  are  two  crucial  and  related  points 
which  must  be  raised  here.  The  first  is 
the  question  of  national  priorities.  Given 
our  pressing  domestic  problems — poverty, 
crime,  pollution— should  this  country 
embark  on  a  new  epoch  and  manned 
space  flights?  More  particularly,  given 
the  budgetary  belt- tightening  we  have 
seen  this  year,  how  can  we  justify  spend- 
ing $110  million  for  a  space  shuttle.  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  $110  million  is 
four  times  more  than  the  President  has 
requested  for  air  pollution  research.  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  Federal  support 
for  basic  scientific  research,  the  source  of 
the  discoveries  that  will  enable  us  to  fight 
disease,  fight  pollution,  fight  ignorance 
in  the  future — is  down  by  at  least  $60 
million  dollars  this  year. 

This  simply  Is  not  the  year  to  spend 
$110  million  on  a  space  shuttle. 

But  there  is  another  point.  The  space 
shuttle  is  part  of  a  much  broader  com- 
mitment to  manned  space  flights — a 
commitment  which  may  lead  to  manned 
flights  to  Mars.  And  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  start  spending  $110  million  on  a 


space  shuttle  imtil  we  have  fully  and 
intelligently  debated  the  whole  question 
of  the  future  of  manned  space  flights. 
Congress  must  live  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  space  area,  just  as  it  is  now 
beginning  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities 
in  the  military  area.  Let  us  have  a  full 
debate  on  the  future  of  the  space  pro- 
gram just  as  we  are  having  a  debate  on 
the  ABM  and  on  the  war  in  Southeast 

I  think  the  American  public  and  the 
American  taxpayer  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  the  Congress  will  closely 
analyze  the  manned  space  program  be- 
fore committing  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  this  program.  The  American 
public  has  the  right  to  expect  that  mil- 
lions will  not  be  spent  before  we  have 
determined  whether  or  not  man  can  sur- 
vive long  space  flights,  before  we  have 
determined  the  scientific  benefits  of 
manned  as  opposed  to  unmanned  space 
flights. 

Until  this  debate  on  the  future  of  the 
space  program  has  taken  place — in  Con- 
gress— in  the  scientific  community— in 
the  country  at  large — I  cannot  support 
spending  $110  million  on  a  space  shuttle. 
Let  the  basic  research  go  on,  sis  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  has 
assured  us  it  will,  but  let  us  not  commit 
ourselves  to  a  space  shuttle  now. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
amendment,  I  think  we  are  ready  for  a 

vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  please 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  aCarmative) .  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 


Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyomixig  would  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  is  absent  to  attend  the  fimeral 
of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtraoT)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  56.  as  follows: 

I  No.  141  Leg.] 
YEAS — 29 


Bayh 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

C3hurch 

Cooper 

Eagleton 

Fuibrlght 

Goodell 

Gore 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Javits 

Kennedy 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mondale 

NAYS— 66 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Ortflln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Tydings 

Young,  Ohio 


Murphy 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  ni. 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 


Jordan.  Idaho     Talmadge 
L.oiig  Thurmond 

Magnuson  Tower 

Mathias  Williams.  Del. 

Miller  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Montoya 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Mansfield,  for. 

NOT  VOTTNG — 14 


Bellmon 

Dodd 

Eastland 

McClellan 

McGee 


McIntyre 

Metcalf 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Russell 


Sparkman 
Stevens 
WUllams,  N.J. 
Yarborough 


So  Mr.  MoNDALE's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Mondale  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  third  reading. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  before 
final  passage. 
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country, 

hese   cir- 

is  amend- 
it  would 
le  senti- 


body  is 

^hich  exist 

le  land — 

'  situation 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  rhe  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr,  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  Presiqent,  if  the 
vote  had  not  been  so  one-sidedi  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  this 
appropriation  more.  I  do  not  [intend  to 
delay  the  Senate,  but  I  am  boiind  to  say 
Just  a  few  words.  I 

We  have  had  hearings  with  pe  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  largeit  bank  In 
the  country,  the  Bank  of  Amarica.  This 
morning  we  had  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  our  committee.  To  me, 
this  vote,  of  passing  this  lar^e  bill,  in- 
volving over  $3.3  billion,  for  |a  purpose 
which  is  not.  in  my  view,  rel 
fundamental  problems  of  th 
is  very  improvident  under 
cumstances. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer 
ment.  for  the  sole  reason  th 
obviously  be  a  waste  of  time, 
ment  of  the  Senate  is  alreadj  made  up 
for  this  program,  for  whate\'fer  reasons 
they  may  have.  I  can  only  i&y  that  I 
think  the  evidence  is  that 
not  cwiscious  of  conditions 
in  this  country  today  across 
and  not  just  in  the  schools.  ~ 
in  the  schools  Is  bad  enough 

We  are  all  aware  of  what  hai  happened 
within  the  last  few  days  in  tqe  State  of 
Ohio.  Similar  things,  not  quit*  as  tragic, 
have  been  happening  in  other  States.  I 
have  been  informed  today  thai  one  of  the 
greatest  universities  in  thisjcoxmtry — 
Princeton — has  disbanded  for  ihe  year.  It 
looks  as  though  our  higher  education 
system  is  deteriorating. 

The  evidence  of  the  deterioration  and 
undermining  of  our  private '  enterprise 
economic  system  is  clear  to  anybody  who 
is  willing  to  look.  The  judgn^ent  of  the 
leaders  of  our  economy,  the  j  great  cor- 
porations, the  financial  menJ  the  econ- 
omists, is  being  reflected  in  what  is  hap- 
pening in  New  York  City,  which  is  the 
center  of  what  might  be  called  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system.  j 

I  think  that  this  kind  of  heedless  dis- 
regard of  the  conditions  that  have  swept 
this  country  is  going  to  havt  a  serious 
repercussion  on  the  coimtry,  als  it  already 
has.  I 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill.  I  should 
like  to  have  voted  for  a  reduction  in  it 
of  a  substantial  amount.  a4d  then  to 
have  voted  for  it.  I  am  not  lopposed  to 
any  kind  of  sp€ice  program,  t  think  this 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  usefulness 
to  a  country  in  great  distresa 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  widening  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam — the  widening  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  kno^i  that  this 
will  bring  much  greater  expe^dittues  of 
both  life  and  property  there.  J 

I  do  not  think  this  is  gomg  to  help 
the  situation  at  home.  In  fact.  I  think  it 
will  show  that,  as  some  ol!  the  more 
articulate  leaders  of  the  dissidents  say, 
this  Government  is  not  respohslve  to  the 
needs  of  the  country.  That  k  how  they 
are  going  to  interpret  it — thai  we  are  not 
responsive:  that  apparently  j  we  do  not 
even  recognize  what  is  going  on  In  this 
country.  I 

For  those  reasons,  I  am  bound  to  vote 
against  the  passage  of  the  b$l,  although 


I  would  like  to  have  voted  for  a  reduced 
bill. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  tragedy  that  the 
Senate  is  not  taking  notice,  as  our  busi- 
ness people  are  taking  notice,  of  the 
conditions  of  the  country.  I  implore  my 
colleagues  to  take  greater  notice.  And  I 
hope  that  in  the  future,  when  the  appro- 
priation time  arrives,  we  will  have  enough 
sensitivity  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  to  give  some  assurance  not 
only  to  the  young  people  but  all  of  our 
people.  It  is  not  the  young  people  who 
are  influencing  the  market  which  reflects 
the  sentiment  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  the 
grown  people.  It  is  the  best  brains  we 
have  in  the  business  world.  They  are  just 
as  disillusioned  with  conditions  as  are 
the  young  people.  They  have  a  different 
way  of  expressing  it. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  urged  students 
and  others  not  to  lose  faith  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government — that  it  can  be  made 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  country. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  notice  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  country  and  re- 
flect it  in  some  of  our  votes  on  future 
appropriations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  the  Senate  proceeds  to  vote  on 
H.R.  16516.  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  year  1971, 1  am  great- 
ly concerned  as  to  the  economic  and 
humanltarism  vtilue  of  any  additional 
space  commitments  which  the  Senate 
may  now  be  funding.  To  date  nearly 
$40  billion  of  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
committed  to  the  exploration  of  outer 
space.  During  this  same  period,  the 
United  States  has  Invested  no  more  than 
a  little  over  $3  billion  In  the  exploration 
of  our  oceans. 

It  Is  true  that  space  flight  is  thrilling 
and  dramatic.  But.  there  is  some  strange 
misplacement  of  priorities  that  leads  us 
to  send  men  to  explore  a  sterile  Sea 
of  Tranquillity,  while  leaving  unexplored 
the  treasiu^-rich  seas  around  us  on 
earth. 

I  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  to  re- 
examine the  imdue  emphasis  that  the 
space  program  has  been  given  other 
national  endeavors.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  gained  great  worldwide 
prestige  from  our  moon  missions,  and 
that  the  economic  spin-off  has  been 
beneflclal  for  our  economy;  but,  more 
tangible,  economic,  and  hiunanltarian 
benefits  can  be  derived  from  our  oceans. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  the  Senate  to  take 
a  hard  look  Into  the  decades  ahead,  be- 
fore further  congressional  commitments 
to  new  sp£u:e  voyages  are  made. 

We  have  conquered  space  to  reach  the 
moon  above  us,  but  we  still  know  little 
about  the  oceans  aroimd  us. 

There  Is  no  food  on  the  moon  to  help 
feed  the  earth's  Increasing  millions  who 
go  hungry  every  day:  yet,  our  neglected 
seas  teem  with  protein  food.  The  moon 
has  no  source  of  energy  to  harness  for 
power:  yet.  the  ocean  tides  offer  us  a 
source  of  electrical  power  for  new  cities 
and  industries.  The  moon  has  no  water 
that  can  be  used;  yet,  scientists  predict 
that  the  oceans  will  be  our  main  source 
of  fresh  water  In  the  decades  ahead. 


The  moon  may  be  rich  in  minerals; 
yet.  the  oceans  have  untapped  reserves 
of  minerals  In  quantities  almost  difficult 
to  comprehend.  Only  a  few  men  In  our 
history  will  ever  be  able  to  travel  to  the 
moon;  yet.  the  floors  of  our  oceans  offer 
a  major  area  for  rest  and  recreation  for 
millions  of  people.  The  oceans  offer  us 
fish,  marine  minerals,  ocean  shipping, 
weather  forecastmg.  disposal  for  sewage, 
a  means  of  defense,  and  a  common  bor- 
der with  many  countries. 

It  Is  perhaps  the  nature  of  man  to  look 
up  Instead  of  down.  The  fiery  descent 
of  a  vehicle  from  outer  space  Is  admit- 
tedly more  spectacular  than  the  less  dra- 
matic emergency  of  a  bathysphere  from 
the  seas.  But  what  we  can  learn  from 
the  pervasive  waters  which  cover  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth— beneath  which  so 
much  that  Is  unknown  to  mankind  lies 
hidden — Is  far  more  Important  to  the 
future  of  the  human  race  than  anything 
which  could  conceivably  come  now  from 
the  void  of  outer  space.  The  riches  of  the 
oceans  may  be  the  key  to  the  very  life, 
welfare,  and  happiness  for  which  all  men 
throughout  history  have  been  searching. 

True,  It  Is  far  more  exciting  to  race  to 
the  moon,  than  to  delve  to  the  bottom  of 
the  oceans.  Going  to  the  moon  gave  us 
great  national  prestige  and  I  am  pleased 
that  American  astronauts  were  the  first 
to  set  foot  on  the  moon.  But  this  na- 
tional commitment  has  now.  In  a  large 
sense,  been  concluded,  and  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
for  the  continued  Investment  of  large 
sums  of  monies  Into  space  exploration.  I 
strongly  feel  that  unlocking  the  secrets 
of  the  seas  and  cultivating  the  food  that 
abounds  within  are  far  more  beneflclal 
activities  for  all  mankind  than  spendlnrr 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  th»' 
development  of  nuclear  rockets  to  carrv 
us  to  the  stars. 

More  people  should  realize  that  our 
earth  is  somewhat  like  a  spaceship — an 
enclosed  environment  with  a  limited 
supply  of  consumables.  We  can  all  learn 
from  the  lessons  of  Apollo  13,  the  value 
of  the  effective  use  of  all  available  re- 
sources for  a  safe  voyage. 

In  this  time  period  In  our  history  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  turn  our  efforts  to 
the  largest  of  our  natural  resources — the 
oceans — and  to  learn  to  exploit  and  ap- 
propriate their  riches. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for  a  new  na- 
tional commitment,  for  this  coimtry  to 
turn  Its  immense  scientific  and  indus- 
trial capability  to  the  exploration  of  the 
oceans.  This  effort  can  only  be  to  our 
benefit.  Scientific  exploration  of  our  seas 
will  provide,  food,  jobs,  national  security, 
minerals,  water,  and  hope  for  millions  of 
people  throughout  our  country.  There  Is 
little  more  that  can  be  learned  from  a 
trip  to  the  moon  that  wlU  better  the  life 
of  man.  Instead  of  looking  away  from 
tWs  earth.  I  urge  that  we  now  look 
around  us,  and  spend  our  money  wisely 
In  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  every  American  rightly 
can  be  proud  of  the  engineering,  man- 
agerial, and  technical  accomplishments 
of  NASA.  But,  can  we  allow  the  serious 
Imbalance   which    now    exists   between 
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space  research  and  our  other  scientific 
research  and  development  programs  to 
continue?  ^    .  _^^ 

In  recent  years,  I  have  supported  floor 
amendments  which  would  reduce  spend- 
ing for  space  programs,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  this  blU  on  final  passage— not  to 
Indicate  that  I  am  against  spending  any 
money  whatever  for  space  programs,  but 
simply  because  I  believe  that  we  should 
stretch  out  our  program  of  space  explo- 
ration for  the  time  being,  and  that  we 
should  shift  our  greater  funding  to  other 
more  pressing  priorities. 

Instead  of  overemphasis  on  space  re- 
search, let  us  Increase  our  funding  of 
oceanography,  cancer,  and  medical  re- 
search coal  research,  and  ways  to  com- 
bat pollution.  These  are  but  a  few  are^ 
which  can  be  very  beneficial  to  mankmd. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ^  ,   ..  _ 

The  bill  (H.R.   16516)    was  read  the 

third  time.  ,     ,  , 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,   the 
question  is,  ShaU  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  caU  tt»e  roll. 
The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 
Mr   MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlakd).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote   yea  ; 
If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr  McCLfXLAN),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeb),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntym), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALr)  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr  Pastorb),  t^e  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr  RiTSSELL)  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborooch),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tne 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bbllmon) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUHDT)  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  friend.  „       . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mukdt)  would 
vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  6». 

nays  15,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Burdlck 

Byrd.W.Va 

Ctourch 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 
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Fong 

Ooldwater 

OoodeU 

Oore 

Gravel 

OrltBn 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUand 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

NAYS— 15 

Hughes 

McOovem 

Mondale 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Mathlas 

Miller 

Montoya 

Moss 

Murphy 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Rlbtcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  ni. 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


PeU 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Talmadge 
Ty  dings 


PRESENT  AND   GIVING  A  LrVEPAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 15 
n^iimon  McGee  Russell 

gSi?°°  Sclntyre  Sparkman 

^:^^n  ^«-  Young,  Ohio 

SO  the  bill  (H.R.  16516)  was  Passed. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President    I  move 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

"^  M?.*1lANSFIELD.    Mr.    President    J 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tabl^ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

^^mT Gannon.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  tiie  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  tiie 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  therwn. 
and  that  tiie  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

^The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  tiie 
Senate    appointed   Mr.    An"*^-   ^^'j 

STENNIS,     Mr.    CANNON,    MrS.     SMITH     of 

Maine,  and  Mr.  Curtis  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


yield  to  no  others  in  tiielr  knof^l^*  ^^l* 
understanding   regarding    this  Nations 
space  efforts.  We  stand  in  Uieir  deep  debt 
The    outstanding    ranking    minority 
member  of  this  commltee    tiie  distm- 
eulshed    Senator     from    Maine     (Mrs. 
Smith)  ,  joined  also  In  guiding  this  meas- 
ure Uirough  to  swift  adoption  by  the 
Senate.   Her   thoughtful   views   on   the 
matters    Involved    contributed    a    great 
deal  to  the  high  caUber  of  the  entire  de- 
bate. We  commend  her  for  her  always 
unstinting  cooperative  efforts. 

The  Senate  appreciates  also  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Senators  from  Arizona 
(Mr  GOLDWATER) ,  Mlsslsslppl  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  Florida  (Mr.  Holland  and  Mr. 
GURNEY)  and  the  many  others  who 
joined  the  discussion. 

Particularly  notable  were  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  .  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  splendid  cooperation  and 
for  expressing  so  articulately  his  strong 
and  sincere  views.  Such  commendation 
goes  as  weU  to  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  and 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  who  joined 
in  similar  fashion. 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  particular  measure 
was  disposed  of. 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR   SECRECY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  NECES- 
SARY TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL 
CHANGES  IN  HH.  16516 
Mr    CANNON.   Mr.  President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  SecreUry 
of  tiie  senate  be  permitted  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  cleri^l  /^^ang^ 
in  HR    16516  as  amended  and  passea 
by  the  Senate  and  that  It  be  printed  as 

^*S  PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Screes  Com- 
mittee. Uie  senator  from  New  Merico 
(Mr.  ANDERSON)  once  again  has  demon- 
strated his  expertise  and  leadersWp  to 
the  Senate.  Joined  so  ^"l^^^  }^  ,^^ 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
CANNON)    this   measure   was   presented 

with  the   greatest  cop^«™^°°_.,^iS 
Senator  Andeeson  and  Senator  Cannon 


VINH  LONG— BOOK  BY  MR. 
HARVEY  MEYERSON 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Vinh 
Long    a  newly  published  book  written 
by  Mr   Harvey  Meyerson,  an  American 
journalist,  is  probably  tiie  best  work  of 
its  kind  yet  written  about  Vietiiam.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  one  of  Uie  most  readable 
books  I  have  seen  on  Vietiiam.  Taking 
ttie  example  of  the  American  experience 
in    one     province    of     Vietnam— Vinh 
Long— between  1967  and  1969.  Mr.  Mey- 
erson presents  a  graphic  and  depressing 
picture  of  Uie  war.  Although  It  is  baa- 
caUy  anecdotal  In  its  approach,  Mr.  Mey- 
erson's  book  provides  profound  Insights 
on  the  reasons  for  our  InabUity  to  ac- 
compUsh  a  task  which  has  never  been 
clearly  defined  or  understood. 

The  thoughtful  nature  of  Mr.  Meyer- 
son's  approach  Is  perhaps  best  Ulusti^ted 
by  the  following  passage : 

The  route  to  understanding  In  Vietnam 
leads  from  thU  proposition:  The  lacte  of 
any  given  eltuaUon  are  not  always  consist- 
ent with  Its  reaUty. 

Why'  .. 

Because  in  Vietnam,  facts  are  Uk«  sym- 
bols in  dreams.  They  mask  certain  tvtn 
and  desires,  the  most  frequent  being  fear 
of  failure  and  desire  for  success. 


Mr  Meyerson's  book  was  reviewed  for 
the  Washington  Post  by  Mr.  Lee  Lescaze. 
In  his  review,  Mr.  Lescaze,  himself  an 
experienced  Vietnam  observer,  contrib- 
utes several  exceUent  points  of  his  ovu 
regarding  the  war.  One  of  these  proceeds 
from  a  quotation  In  the  book  taken  by 
Mr  Meyerson  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
dedicated,  young— now  dead— American 
advisor: 

If  only  I  could  bring  my«ll  to  beUeve  that 
the  faction  we  are  supporting  cm«.  ^  n«. 
If  they  dont  care  and  we  accept  that,  tten  « 
meaiJ  we  dont  care  our-lve.  what  1^- 
tlve  the  people  get.  Just  so  long,*""  ^°*^^ 
•ubacrlbe  to  [communist]  ideology. 


Tliieu 
Lesraze 


some 
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Mr.  Lescaze  follows  this 
a  question,  which  is  the  one 
stantly  ask  ourselves 
dictatorial  nature  of  the 
becomes  more  apparent. 

Do  we  care?  Meyerson's  answer 
If  we  dent  care  about  the  waj 
ment  treats  the  people,  shouk 
prised  If  the  people  don't  seem 
governs  them? 

There  Is  a  hypothesis  that 
Washington  at   least,  frequen 
goes  Uke  this: 

The  United  States  continues 
from  Vietnam,  but  because  of 
sure,  the  troops  are  pulled  out 
stable,  non-communist  South 
not  result.  Instead,  the  Saigon 
crumbles  in  the  wake  of  our 
the  communists  achieve  their 

Then,  it  Is  argued,  many  Ami 
rise   in  anger  and  seek 
loss'  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
that  we  were  forced  to  cut-n- 
tory  was  closer  than  ever  befor^ 
those  they  would  seek  to  blame 
journalists,   academics   and 
will  be  accused  of  having 
war  effort. 


quptation  vvith 

must  con- 

partici|larly  as  the 

regime 

writes. 

is,  no.  And 

the  govern- 

we  be  sur- 

to  care  who 


tp  withdraw 

dfcmestlc  pres- 

(  ulckly  .-ind  a 

Tletnam  does 

government 

departure  and 

(ibjectlves. 

leans  would 

for  the 

t^ould  believe 

when  vic- 

and  among 
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who 
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scap>eg  oats 


nin 


pol:  tlclans. 


undsrmlned' 


unanimous  con- 
in  the 

the  article 
he  Record, 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  that  this  article  be  inserted 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

BaiNGtNc  Vietnam  Hoicx:  Vt  sn  Long 

The  first  time  I  got  to  Vlnh  Ixng  province. 
In  the  spring  of  1967.  two  of  tie  American 
^civilian  advisers.  Pred  Abramsoi  and  Hugh 
Lobit.  offered  me  a  place  to  8le«p  and  asked 
me  jokingly  If  I  was  going  to  stiiy  as  long  as 
Harvey  lieyerson.  They  caUe<^  him  their 
wrlter-in-resldence.  "He's  going  %o  put  us  all 
In  a  book,"  Loblt  said,  giving  tl^  Impression 
that  was  a  little  crazy  but  a  fine  thing  to  do, 
nevertheless. 

Well,  Meyerson  did  and  it's  a  flne  book 
that  tells  a  lot  about  Vietnam,  about  Vlnh 
Long  and  about  how  Pred  an)  Hugh  got 
killed  there 

Consider.  "To  the  American^,  the  object 
of  the  game  is  victory.  Our  error  begins  with 
the  assumption  that  ARVN  ( the  South  Viet- 
namese army)  shares  our  objectl' res." 

If  Meyerson  is  right,  and  I  ihlnk  he  Is. 
there  isn't  much  more  to  say  about  why 
pacification  hasn't  worked  aiid  why  we 
haven't  crushed  the  Vletcong  ami  broken  the 
will  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  1  one  side  Is 
happy  with  the  status  quo.  which  provides 
a  flne  Income  and  plenty  of  psrqs  for  the 
officers  in  charge,  and  the  other  side  is  not 
strong  enough  to  root  them  <  ut  of  their 
bases  and  cities  because  they  g^t  clobbered 
by  American  planes,  then  there 
There  can  be  lots  of  activity, 
points  out.  and  there  can  be  lota 
Ing  indicators,  but  they  don't 
add  up  to  progress 

Many  of  the  "facts"  of  the  war 
through  an  American  military  reporting  sys- 
tem in  which  the  efficiency  rep<irt  is  an  ef 
fectlve  bar  to  criticism  of  command  ded 
Blons.  A  lot  of  the  others  come  fr^m  the  Viet- 
namese   government,    which, 
learned  very  slowly,  doesnt  wadt  to  see  the 
war  end  and  the  Americans  go  hi  )me 

Anyone  who  spent  much  time 
came  across  American  advisers  ^ho  had  just 
been    lied    to    again    and    were    muttering: 
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people,  in 
discuss.  It 


a  stalemate. 
IS  Meyerson 
of  comfort- 
necessarily 

are  bubbled 


In  Vietnam 


"Don't  ever  trust  any  of  them.' 


But  then,  of 


course,  they  went  back  to  trusting.  What  else 
could  they  do?  Anyway,  after  13  paonths.  the 
American  could  go  home. 

Meyerson's  short  book  conveys  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  American  experience  in  Vietnam. 
It  U  an  extremely  depressing  book,  but  well 
worth    reading.    Vlnh    Long    ccpiuined    no 


American  troops.  There  the  war  was  Viet- 
namlzed  from  the  start,  with  Americans  pro- 
viding advice,  materials  and  firepower.  The 
book  covers  the  major  events  in  the  prov- 
ince from  early  1967  to  early  1969,  and  those 
experiences  contain  much  that  will  be  per- 
tinent in  the  months  to  come. 

It  Is  not,  despite  its  seriousness,  a  book 
that  dwells  on  the  origins  of  the  war,  the 
theories  of  people's  warfare  or  counterlnsur- 
gency.  It  makes  Its  points  with  examples  and 
anecdotes  and  with  a  long  section  that  is 
one  of  the  best,  most  compelling  depictions 
of  a  battle  to  come  out  of  Vietnam. 

Consider  Pred  Abramson  in  a  letter  from 
Vlnh  Long:  'If  only  I  could  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  the  faction  we  are  supporting 
cares.  To  me,  if  they  don't  care  and  we  ac- 
cept that,  then  It  means  we  dont  care  our- 
selves what  alternative  the  people  get.  Just 
so  long  as  It  doesn't  subscribe  to  |  commun- 
ist) ideology." 

Do  we  care?  Meyerson's  answer  is,  no.  And 
If  we  don't  care  about  the  way  the  govern- 
ment treats  the  people,  should  we  be  sur- 
prised if  the  people  don't  seem  to  care  who 
governs  them? 

There  is  a  hypothesis  that  some  people,  in 
Washington  at  least,  frequently  discuss.  It 
goes  like  this : 

The  United  States  continues  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam,  but  because  of  domestic  pres- 
sure, the  troops  are  pulled  out  quickly  and 
a  stable,  non-communist  South  Vietnam 
does  not  result.  Instead,  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment crumbles  In  the  wake  of  our  departure 
and  the  communists  achiev^jjielr  objectives. 

Then,  It  Is  argued,  mariyAiherlcans  would 
rise  in  anger  and  seek  scapegoats  for  the 
"loss"  of  South  Vietnam.  They  would  believe 
that  we  were  forced  to  cut-n-run  when  vic- 
tory was  closer  than  ever  before,  and  among 
those  they  would  seek  to  blame  would  be  the 
journalists,  academics  and  politicians,  who 
will  be  accused  of  having  "undermined"  the 
war  effort. 

Meyerson  will  be  counted  In  that  crowd  If 
the  hypothesis  becomes  reality,  but  should 
the  war  end  that  badly,  we  can  hope  for  a 
saner  reaction — one  in  which  Meyerson's 
book  would  be  read  for  Information  why  the 
Saigon  government  couldn't  win  the  war  and 
we  couldnt  advise  them  to  victory.  It  can 
also  help  answer  anyone  who  suggests  that 
we  try  any  other  similar  effort. 


REPORTED  TORTURE  OF  SAIGON 
UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  BY  THE 
THIEU  REGIME 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  written  today  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  to  express  my  deep  shock  and 
outrage  over  the  reported  torture  of 
Saigon  University  students  by  the  Thieu 
regime.  In  a  story  appearing  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun.  April  24.  Mr.  John  E.  Wood- 
ruff reports  his  interview  with  10  of  the 
tortured  students.  According  to  Mr. 
Woodruff,  the  bodies  of  the  young  men 
and  women  students  "...  bear  marks — 
swollen  knees  and  feet,  bruises  on  their 
chests,  burns  on  their  genitals,  pin 
pricks  under  their  fingernails  and  tiny 
black  and  blue  marks  next  to  the  tips  of 
their  elbows." 

The  students'  description  of  the  tor- 
ture which  they  underwent  during  6 
weeks  of  Imprisonment  can  only  be 
described  as  sickening.  Given  Mr.  Wood- 
ruffs  reputation  as  an  experienced  and 
careful  reporter  his  account  of  these 
atrocities  cannot  be  ignored.  His  story 
provides  graphic  and  persuasive  evidence 
of  the  tyrannical  nature  of  the  Thleu 
regime. 


I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
a  report  and  comments  by  the  American 
Embassy  in  Saigon  on  Mr.  Woodruff's 
story.  In  this  connection  I  have  also 
called  the  Secretary  of  State's  atten- 
tion to  chapter  II,  article  7,  section  (4) 
of  the  Vietnamese  constitution  which 
states  in  part : 

No  citizen  can  be  tortured,  threatened  or 
forced  to  confess. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  this  farsighted 
constitutional  provision  one  might  ex- 
pect that  basic  human  decency  would 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  bestial 
atrocities  such  as  those  described  by 
Mr.  Woodruff.  It  is  increasingly  appar- 
ent, however,  that  none  of  the  usual 
norms  of  civilized  behavior  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  Thieu  regime. 


FREE  WORLD  ASSISTANCE  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  public 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  incidents 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  in  more 
than  25  years  of  public  life. 

The  story,  which  up  until  now  has  been 
classified,  is  best  told  in  straightforward, 
chronological  order. 

In  1967,  in  response  to  an  inquirj-  from 
me,  the  Department  of  State  furnished 
detailed  information  concerning  free 
world  assistance  to  Vietnam.  The  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  113.  part  22.  pages  30677- 
30681.  There  is  no  need  here  to  burden 
the  Record  with  a  repetition  of  the  en- 
tire State  Department  submission.  We 
need  concern  ourselves  only  with  a  single 
statement  by  the  Department; 

Honduras  has  contributed  drugs  and  dry 
goods  for  refugees  in  Vietnam,  fiown  there 
on  a  Honduras  Air  Force  plane. 

That  apparently  innocent  statement 
went  largely  unnoticed  until  March  1970, 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  a  draft 
report  by  the  General  Accounting  OCQce 
entitled.  "Administration  and  Effective- 
ness of  United  States  Economic  and 
Military  Assistance  to  Honduras."  In  dis- 
cussing the  Honduran  response  to  a 
U.S.  request  to  Latin  American  countries 
for  assistance  to  Vietnam,  the  GAO  draft 
report  says: 

Due  to  the  limited  range  of  Honduran  Air 
Force  cargo  aircraft  It  was  determined  by 
United  States  authorities  to  use  a  USAF 
plane  to  transport  the  supplies  from  Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras,  to  Saigon.  South  Vietnam. 
The  plane  was  flown  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  to  Tegucigalpa,  repainted  with  Hon- 
duran Air  Force  colors  and  with  a  United 
States  navigator  aboard  made  the  trip  to 
Saigon. 

I  at  once  inquired  of  the  Comptroller 
General  whether  his  investigation  had 
determined  the  source  of  financing  for 
the  planeload  of  supplies  which  were 
presumably  given  to  South  Vietnam  by 
Honduras  and  whether  or  not  U.S. 
funds  were  Involved.  I  also  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  discrepancy  between  what  the 
State  Department  had  told  Congress  in 
1967  and  what  the  General  Accounting 
Office  had  reported  In  1970. 1  ask  unani- 


i-'i. 
'x: 


mous  consent  that  the  enUre  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  but  I  want  to  read  three 
paragraphs  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  letter  says  in 

part: 

If  the  GAO  report  is  correct,  then  the  Con- 
gress was  clearly  misled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  1967.  Indeed,  the  whole 
operation  smacks  of  a  particularly  offensive 
kind  of  fraud. 

The  statement  In  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  Is  classified  confidential.  I 
strongly  feel,  however,  that  the  Incident 
should  be  publicized,  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  comments  on  that  point. 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  checking  with 
respect  to  other  Free  World  countries  on  the 
Department's  1967  list  to  determine  If  there 
were  any  other  Instances  of  deception. 


On  April  9. 1  received  a  reply  from  the 
Comptroller  General  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  This  letter  is  so 
astonishing  that  it  is  worth  summarizing. 

The  relief  supplies  consisted  of  ap- 
proximately 3.100  pounds  of  dry  goods— 
mostly  clothing— and  pharmaceuticals, 
which  were  collected  by  the  Honduran 
National  Red  Cross  in  a  campaign  to 
October  1966.  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment records,  which— not  surprisingly— 
are  Incomplete,  indicate  that  no  U.S. 
funds  were  involved. 

The  U  S.  Air  Force  paid  all  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  a  C-54  aircraft  which  It 
provided  on  loan  to  the  Government  of 
Honduras  to  transport  the  supplies  to 
Vietnam.  The  Comptroller  General's  let- 
ter confirms  that  the  plane  was  repainted 
with  Honduran  Air  Force  colors. 

The  plane  carried  26 — I  repeat,  26 — 
crew  members  and  passengers  from  Hon- 
duras to  Vietnam  and  return.  These  In- 
cluded 10  Honduran  military  observers, 
three  members  of  the  Honduran  press 
one  representative  of  the  Honduran  Red 
Cross  nine  Honduran  Air  Force  crew 
members,  and  three  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Services— presumably  the  navi- 

The  Itinerary  of  this  airborne  way- 
ward bus  is  even  more  fascinating  than 
the  passenger  list.  It  took  13  days— from 
January  31  to  February  12.  1967— to 
go  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Saigon,  via  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  Tex.;  Kirkland  Air  Force 
Base  N.  Mex.;  Travis  Air  Force  Base, 
CaUf . :  Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii— 
where  there  was  a  1-day  stop  and  brief- 
ing on  the  Pacific  situation— Wake  Is- 
land: Agana  Naval  Air  Station,  Guam; 
and  Clark  Air  Force  Base.  Philippines. 

After  a  stop  of  5  days  in  Vietnam,  the 
philanthropic  party  returned  in  even 
more  leisurely  fashion,  taking  16  days 
from  February  17  to  March  5.  For  rea- 
sons which  do  not  appear  on  the  rec- 
ord but  which  I  think  we  can  all  guess,  it 
was  found  desirable  to  return  via  a  dif- 
ferent route — one  which  naturally  In- 
cluded Hong  Kong.  Stops  on  the  way 
home  were  also  made  in  Taiwan,  Japan, 


and  Midway,  as  well  as  HawaU,  Califor- 
nia, New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

The  record  does  not  disclose  the  cost 
of  this  pilgrimage,  but  I  think  we  can 
take  judicial  notice  that  It  undoubtedly 
exceeded  the  cost  of  supplies  delivered 
to  the  Vietnamese. 

■When  I  received  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's letter.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  again,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  of  April  17  also  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  ,„.,^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  read  two  para- 
graphs from  this  second  letter  to  the 
Secretary: 

The  Comptroller  General's  letter,  as  weU 
as  his  draft  report.  Is  classified,  but  I  see 
nothing  in  it  which  affects  the  national 
security  The  whole  episode  is  so  outrageous 
that  I  am  forced  to  conclude  the  classifica- 
tion is  simply  to  avoid  embarrassment.  This 
is  not  an  acceptable  reason. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  Inform  you 
that  I  intend  to  make  public  the  Comptroller 
General's  letter  and  the  relevant  portions  of 
his  draft  report  within  ten  days  unless  the 
Department  of  State  provides  a  good  reason 
for  not  doing  so. 


In  the  meantime.  I  had  another  letter 
from  the  Department  which  by  comci- 
dence  was  dated  the  same  day  as  my 
letter  to  the  Department-AprU  17. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ue- 
partment's  letter  of  April  17  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
story,  but  attempts  to  explain  the  on^al 
deception  on  the  grounds  that  the  xjbai- 
plane  Involved  "was.  In  effect,  a  Hon- 
duran aircraft  for  the  duration  of  the 
loan."  This  is  a  pretty  thin  cover 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.)  _       ^        4. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Department 
also  pleaded  that  publicizing  the  incident 
"could  only  be  misinterpreted  by  and 
harm  our  relations  wth  the  Honduran 
Government. "  This  is  a  pretty  weak  plea. 
The  Honduran  Government  has  been 
aware  of  what  happened  from  the  be- 
ginning. There  is  no  cause  for  the 
Honduran  Government,  or  anybody  else, 
to  misinterpret  the  incident. 

Upon  receipt  of  my  letter  of  Apnl  1  < . 
stating  my  Intention  to  make  the  mcident 
public  unless  I  was  shown  cause  to  the 
contrary,  the  Department  wrote  to  me 
again— with  unaccustomed  alacrity— on 
April  23.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  also  be  Inserted  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  It  made  a  plea  for  further 
delay  so  that  the  Department  could  con- 
sult with  the  Government  of  Honduras. 
I  agreed,  somewhat  reluctanUy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  5.  > 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  received  a  final  letter  from  the 
Department,  dated  Apnl  29.  and  stating 
that  the  Department  has  no  objection  to 
declassification  of  the  documents  perti- 
nent to  this  Incident.  To  make  the  record 
complete.  I  ask  that  this  letter  also  be 
Inserted  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Thus,  we  come  to 
the  close  of  a  shoddy  story  It  is  a 
story  of  calculated,  deliberate  deception 
of  the  Congress— and  through  the  Con- 
gress, of  the  American  people— by  the 
previous  administration  in  an  unworthy 
effort  to  create  an  impression  of  wide 
free  world  support  for  Its  bankrupt 
policies  in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  its  diligence  in  bringing  the 
facts  to  our  attention.  I  commend  the 
State  Department  for  abandoning  its 
absurd  attempt  to  preserve  the  secrecy 
which  surroimded  the  matter,  but  i 
would  be  more  impressed  if  it  had  done  so 
sooner  and  less  reluctantiy. 
ExHiBrr  1 

MAmcH  26,  1970. 

Hon.  William  P.  Rooras. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAB  MB  SEcarrABT:  In  1967  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  me.  the  Department  of 
State  furnished  me  with  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  Free  World  assistance  to 
Vietnam.  This  was  In  a  letter,  with  enclos- 
ures addressed  to  me  from  Mr.  Macomber 
who' was  then  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations.  The  information  appears 

m  the  CONCBESSIONAL  RECOBD,  VOl.  113.  pt.  23. 

pp.  30677-30681. 

In  the  list  of  countries  which  have  con- 
tributed  assistance   to   Vietnam,   the   state- 
ment Is  made:   "Honduras  has  contributed 
drugs  and  dry  goods  for  refugees  in  Vietnam. 
flovm  there  on  a  Honduras  Air  Force  plane. 
A  recent  draft  report  by  the  Gener^Ac- 
countlng  Office  "Administration  and  Mec- 
tlveness  of  United  States  Economic  and  Mili- 
tary   Assistance    to    Honduras ",    makes    the 
following   statement:    "Due    to   the    limited 
range  of  Honduran  Air  Force  cargo  aircraft 
It  was  determined  by  United  States  authori- 
ties to  use  a  USAF  plane  to  transport  ths 
supplies  from  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  to  Sal - 
eon    South  Vietnam.   The   plane   was  flown 
from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  Tegucigalpa, 
repainted  with  Honduran  Air  Force  colore 
and  with  a  United  States  navigator  aboard 
made  the  trip  to  Saigon."  If  the  GAO  report 
is   correct,   then   the   Congress   was   clearly 
misled  by  the  Department  of  SUte  in  1967. 
Indeed,   the   whole   operation   smacks   of   a 
particularly  offensive  kind  of  fraud. 

The  statement  in  the  Comptroller  General  s 
report  is  classified  «m/!denttoi.  I  strongly 
feel  however,  that  the  Incident  should  be 
publicized,  and  I  would  ^predate  your  com- 
ments on  that  point.  

I  would  also  appreciate  your  checking  wlUi 
respect  to  other  Free  World  f^'^J^'f ,  °^.*^ 
Department's  1967  list  to  determine  if  there 
wenTany  other  Incidences  of  deception. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.   W.   PCLB»IGHT, 

Chairman. 


Exhibit  2 
CoMPraoLLDi  Gknmal  or 

THE  United  St.^tks, 
Washingtm.  D.C..  April  9.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  William  FuLBaicHT,  „„,„^„, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

US.  Senate. 

D»AB  Ma.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
inquiry  of  March  26,  1970,  concerning  the 
possible  use  of  United  States  funds  In  con- 
nection with  the  donation  of  medical  sup- 
Dlles  by  the  Government  of  Honduras  to  the 
Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam,  we 
examined  Into  Department  of  State  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  records.  These  records. 
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however,  were  not  complete  iilnce  some  were 
retired  files  and  one  set  of  Itheae  bad  been 
screened  previously  In  orders  apparently,  to 
eliminate  extraneous  material  ani.  to  reduce 
the  file  size  for  storage  purp<>se8.  (Secret) 
The  available  records  sboW  that: 
1.  The  relief  supplies,  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 3.100  pounds  pf  dry  goods — 
mostly  clothing — and  pharmiaceutlcals.  were 
collected  by  the  Honduraa  National  Red 
Cross  In  a  campaign  In  October  1966.  The 
records  Indicate  that  no  United  States  funds 
were  Involved.  (Unclassified) 

2  The  United  States  Air  Force  paid  all 
operating  expenses  of  the  cIm  aircraft — on 
loan  to  the  Oovemment  of  Honduras  from 
the  United  States  Air  Forte  and  painted 
Honduran  Air  Force  colors-j-uaed  to  trans- 
port the  dry  goods  and  pharttaceutlcals  from 
Honduras  to  Vietnam.  We  {were  unable  to 
readily  determine  the  totkl  expenses  In- 
volved. (Confidential)  | 

3  United  States  OovemHient  accommo- 
dations, at  various  United  States  Installa- 
tions visited  on  the  trip  to  ind  from  South 
Vietnam,  were  utilized  by  ^embers  of  the 
Honduran  delegation  and  by  United  States 
military  ofllclals  accompanying  these  relief 
supplies.  Some  members  of  the  delegation 
also  used  United  States  ^commodations 
during  their  sUy  in  Vietnam.^  Available  docu- 
mentation Indicates  that  th^  delegation  In- 
cluded: (Confidential) 

10  Honduran  military  obsei  vers. 

3  Members  of  the  Honduras  [  press. 

1  Representative  of  the  Honduran  Red 
Cross. 

9  Honduran  Air  Force  crew  members. 

3  Officers  of  the  United  Sta  tes  Armed  Serv- 
ices  (Confidential) 

The  Itinerary  of  the  delegation  according 
to  available  records  was : 

FLMHT  TO  SOUTH  VI  tTNAM 

Tegucigalpa.  Honduras  (departed  January 
31.1967). 

Kelly  AFB.  Texas. 

Kirk  land  AFB.  New  Mexico 

Travis  AFB.  California. 

Hlckam  AFB.  Hawaii  (onfe  day  stop  and 
briefing  on  Pacific  situation) 

Wake  Island 

Agana  NAS.  Ouam. 

Clark  AFB.  Philippines. 

Tan  Son  Nliut  AB,  Vletna^ 
about  February  12.  1967)   ( 


(arrived  on  or 
confidential.) 


■mraN  rucKr 

Tan  Son  Nhut  AB.  Vletnim  (departed  on 
or  about  February  17.  1967) . 

Hong  Kong. 

Taipei.  Taiwan. 

Tachlkawa  AB. 

Midway  Island. 

Hlckam  AFB.  Hawaii. 

Travis  AFB.  California. 

Kirkland  AFB.  New  Mexico 

Kelly  AFB.  Texas. 

Tegucigalpa.  Honduras  (i^ved  March  5, 
1967)  (unclassified). 

4.  United    States   faclUtle4    were   used   to 
transfer  funds  of  the  Oove^nment  of  Hon- 
dtiras  to  Its  delegation  In 
(Unclassified). 

I  hope  the  above  adequately  answers  your 
quesUons  regarding  tbls  matter.  If  you  de- 
sire any  additional  Information  please  let 
me  know.  | 

Sincerely  yours, 

BuoK  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  f  h«j  1 


South  Vietnam. 


Exhibit  3 


Vnited  States. 


UVL  17. 1970. 


Hon.  WiLUAM  P.  Roocas, 
Secretarji  of  State, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DSAS  Ma.  Sccaxraar:  I 
of  March  36  coDcanUng  Um 


er  to  my  letter 
fraudulent  and 


deceitful  Information  furnished  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  State  In  1967  respect- 
ing Honduran  assistance  to  Vietnam. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  further  letter  on 
this  subject  which  I  have  received  from  tha 
Comptroller  Oeneral. 

The  Comptroller  General's  letter,  as  well 
as  his  draft  report.  Is  classified,  but  I  see 
nothing  In  it  which  affects  the  national  se- 
curity. The  whole  episode  Is  so  outrageous 
that  I  am  forced  to  conclude  the  classification 
Is  simply  to  avoid  embarrassment.  This  Is 
not  an  acceptable  reason. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  Inform  you 
that  I  Intend  to  make  public  the  Comp- 
troller General's  letter  and  the  relevant  por- 
tions of  his  draft  report  within  ten  days 
unless  the  Department  of  State  provides  a 
good  reason  for  aot  doing  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.    FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

ExHisrr  4 

Ann.  17,  1970. 

Hon.    J.    W.    FCTLBRICHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  Mx.  Chaixman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  36 
regarding  the  transportation  In  1967  of  Hon- 
duran refugee  supplies  to  Vlet-Nam. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  planned  to 
send  refugee  supplies,  a  representative  of  the 
Honduran  national  Red  Cross  which  had  col- 
lected the  supplies,  three  Honduran  journal- 
ists, and  a  military  observer  team  to  Vlet- 
Nam  In  January  1967  In  an  Honduran  Air 
Force  C-54.  As  plans  for  the  trip  developed. 
It  became  apparent  that  the  aircraft  was  not 
equipped  for  a  trans-Pacific  flight.  It  being 
of  such  an  early  model  that  conversion  equip- 
ment was  not  available  in  stock  but  would 
have  to  be  hand-crafted.  The  coat  of  such 
equipment  would  have  been  prohibitive. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force  authorized  the  loan  of 
a  USAF  0-54  properly  equipped  for  such  a 
flight  to  the  Honduran  Air  Force.  This  air- 
craft bore  Honduran  markings  and  was.  In 
effect,  sin  Honduran  aircraft  for  the  duration 
of  the  loan.  The  aircraft  commander  was  the 
deputy  conunander  of  the  Honduran  Air 
Force  and  the  crew  was  also  Honduran.  Three 
USAF  personnel  were  aboard  to  assist  the 
crew,  particularly  with  navigating  on  an 
unfamiliar  trans-Pacific  route,  and  for  liai- 
son purposes  to  effect  landings  In  the  war 
zone. 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  above  Information 
responsive  to  your  inquiry.  The  relief  sup- 
plies and  medicines  were  contributed  by 
the  Honduran  people  tlirough  a  collection 
taken  up  by  the  Honduran  Red  Cross  as  a 
gesture  of  sympathy  for  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  the  manner  of  delivery  was  evi- 
dently  intended   to   dramatize   this   feeling. 

With  regard  to  your  request  that  the  loan 
and  repainting  of  the  aircraft  be  publicized. 
I  feel  this  could  only  be  misinterpreted  by 
and  harm  our  relations  with  the  Honduran 
Government.  That  Government  had  In  good 
faith  decided  to  send  Its  own  aircraft  on  this 
mission  and  required  the  loan  of  a  U.S.  air- 
craft only  when,  at  an  advanced  stage  In 
planning.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  orig- 
inal Honduran  aircraft  could  not  readily  be 
adapted  for  a  trans-Pacific  flight.  The  De- 
partment thus  prefers  that  the  OAO  report 
retain  Its  present  classification. 

We  win  continue  to  check  the  1967  list 
your  letter  referred  to  and  Inform  you  If  we 
discover  any  other  Instances  such  as  that 
of  Honduras. 

Sincerely, 

H.  O.  Toaanrr,  Jr., 
Acting  Assistant  Secretarp  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 
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Depastmznt  or  Star. 
Washington.  D.C.  April  23, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  W.  PcLsaioHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Deas    Mr.   Chaikman  :    The   Secretary   has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  17, 
1970  on  Honduran  assistance  to  Vlet-Nam. 

By  now  you  have  no  doubt  received  Mr. 
Torbert's  conununlcatlon  of  the  same  date 
responding  to  your  earlier  Inquiry.  As  Mr. 
Torbert  Indicated,  the  Department's  concern 
was  the  possible  damage  to  United  States- 
Honduras  relations  which  could  result  from 
release  of  this  Information.  In  light  of  your 
latest  letter,  the  Department  has  Instructed 
our  Ambassador  In  Tegucigalpa  to  consult 
with  the  Government  of  Honduras  on  mak- 
ing public  the  Comptroller  General's  letter 
and  relevant  portions  of  his  draft  report. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  withhold- 
ing release  of  this  Information  until  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  receive  a  reply  which 
we  shall  then  make  available  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

DAvn>  M.  Abshibk. 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


Exhibit  6 
Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  29.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FvLBaicHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  F\irther  to  my  letter 
of  April  23  on  the  declassification  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  letter  and  relevant 
portions  of  his  draft  report  on  Honduran  as- 
sistance to  Vlet-Nam.  our  Ambassador  In 
Tegucigalpa  has  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Government  of  Honduras.  While  Indi- 
cating they  would  prefer  that  the  Informa- 
tion not  be  released,  the  Hondurans  did  not 
object  to  this  course  of  action. 

In  view  of  the  Honduran  Government's 
response,  the  Department  has  no  objection  to 
the  declassification  of  the  above  mentioned 
documents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshirz, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARL  MARCY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  an  Inci- 
dent which  occurred  yesterday  with  re- 
gard to  a  report  on  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonlcin  resolution.  The  record  was 
not  really  quite  complete.  I  had  another 
matter  at  Uie  time  that  I  h£ui  to  attend 
to  and  did  not  say  all  that  I  w^anted  to 
about  the  subject. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  staff  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Carl  Marcy  is  the  chief  of  staff  L  a  non- 
partisan staff.  Mr.  Marcy  is  not,  in  any 
way,  a  political  appointee.  He  has  been  a 
staff  member  of  that  committee  for  20 
years.  He  is  strictly  a  professional  in  the 
finest  sense  of  that  word.  We  need  far 
more  men  like  him  in  public  service.  But, 
they  are  few  and  far  between  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  very 
fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  hold  on  to 
him.  Unfortunately,  some  persons  seem 
to  interpret  what  was  said  yesterday  as 
a  reflection  on  his  integrity  as  an  objec- 
tive and  nonpartisan,  professional  em- 
ployee of  that  committee.  I  myself  did 
not  view  the  matter  that  way  at  all. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  him. 
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And  I  believe  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  feels  the  same  way.  He  serves 
all  members  of  the  committee,  and  the 
Senate  regardless  of  party,  with  the  ut- 
most impartiality.  He  is  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  the  way  the  professional  com- 
mittee staff  system  should  work. 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  what 
happened  was  intended  in  the  way  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  interpreted 
It  I  may  say,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
Mr  Marcy  was  put  under  great  pressure 
to  bring  out  that  report  quickly  because 
of  the  schedule  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  majority  leader,  as  we  know,  has 
not  had  bills  reported  from  the  commit- 
tees to  bring  before  the  Senate.  We  have 
been  recessing  from  time  to  time  because 
there  was  nothing  on  the  calendar  to 

take  up. 

The  measure  that  the  report  was  on 
was  originally  part  of  an  earlier  Mathias 
resolution.  The  committee  excerpted 
from  that  broad  resolution  the  parts 
repealing  the  Mideast  and  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolutions. 

There  was  no  controversy  about  the 
matter  on  either  side  and  there  was  a 
unanimous  vote  for  it  In  the  committee. 
The  President  and  the  administration 
had  stated  they  had  no  objection  to  re- 
peal There  was  no  incentive  for  any- 
one, regardless  of  party  or  otherwise, 
to  have  tried  in  any  way  to  distort  that 
report.  ^^      . 

WThat  happened  was  that  on  the  day 
before  he  was  asked  to  report  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  Cambodian  crisis 
had  broken.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
^  cussion  in  the  committee  concerning  the 
xi  constitutional  questions  involved,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  the  relative 
powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive with  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  language 
objected  to  was  used  without  the  slight- 
est intent  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marcy  or 
anyone  else  on  the  staff  to  try  to  insert 
in  the  report  anything  prejudicial  to 
the  present  administration. 

I  am  certain  that  anything  of  this 
nature  was  not  in  his  mind.  It  was 
simply  that  as  a  true  professional  he 
undoubtedly  regarded  the  matter  of  the 
constitutional  relaUonship  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  solely  in 
an  objective  and  scholarly  manner. 

He  had  no  desire  or  incentive  to  do 
otherwise.  For  many  years  he  has  had 
the  responsibility  for  the  final  clear- 
ance of  committee  reports.  And  never 
once  in  all  of  these  years  has  a  ques- 
tion ever  been  raised  that  he  has.  in  any 
way  whatever,  tried  to  use  his  position 
as  the  chief  of  staff  to  distort  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
self the  only  Republican  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
floor  at  the  moment. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  make  the  statement 
in  response  to  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee,  that 
I  have  great  confidence  in  Carl  Marcy. 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee do  also. 


I  am  sure  that  there  is  nothing  cal- 
culated or  deceitful  or  intentionally  de- 
signed to  be  bitterly  critical  of  the 
administration. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  pressure  of  work  and 
other  problems  brought  about  a  result 
which,  when  the  press  caught  it— and 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  what 
comment  they  choose— it  looked  like  the 
kind  of  major  critical  appraisal  which 
certain  committee  members  and  myself 
should  feel  we  ought  to  have  a  look  in 
ftdvEtncc 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  WILLIAMS)  picked  it  up  for 
that  reason.  He  is  very  alert  and  on  the 
ball  in  that  respect. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  cases  where 
they  were  both  right  in  the  sense  that  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  dishonest  bone  m 
the  body  of  Carl  Marcy  and.  on  the  other 
hand  the  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
also  right  to  say  that  there  may  be  an 
implication  in  this  act. 

I  hope  that  this  will  result  m  the  re- 
pair of  whatever  damage  was  done  by 
the  committee  issuing  whatever  report 
finally  eventuates  for  the  mature  con- 
sideration and  that  there  wUl  be  no 
derogation  of  Carl  Marcy. 
I   think    that   woulC   be   very   much 

undeserved.  ^^    :^     *    t 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  confidence  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  gave  no  notice  that  I  would  speak 
about  the  matter.  However,  after  I  had 
thought  about  it  overnight  and  after 
considering  what  another  staff  member 
told  me.  I  realized  that  members  of  the 
staff  take  these  things  perhaps  more 
seriously  than  I.  I  did  not  attribute  the 
same  significance  to  the  matter.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  said  yesterday  what  I 
have  said  today.  ,   j  *>.  » 

I  was  so  sure  in  my  own  mind  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  distorting  the 
matter  that  I  did  not  think  it  would 
be  considered  to  be  so  important.  That 
is  the  only  reason  why  I  did  not  say  yes- 
terday what  I  am  saying  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  I  speak  for 
the  entire  committee  when  I  say  that 
they  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
Mr  Marcy  and  that  they  do  not  be- 
Ueve that  this  development  was  inten- 
tional. He  was  requested  to  finalize, 
within  a  very  brief  time,  the  report  on 
the  resolution  which  had  been  approved 
earlier  by  unanimous  vote.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  second  vote  was  the  change 
in  the  form  of  the  original  Mathias  res- 
olution. The  original  Mathias  resolu- 
tion was  not  a  concurrent  resolution,  al- 
though the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
and  the  Middle  East  resolution  by  their 
terms  were  to  be  repealed  by  concur- 
rent resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
thereifore.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr  Mathias)  was  required  to  introduce 


a  new  concurrent  resolution.  The  delay 
from  the  vote  to  the  filing  of  the  report 
was  caused  by  that.  Then,  because  there 
was  nothing  before  the  Senate.  I  told  Mr. 
Marcy  that  the  majority  leader  would 
like  to  bring  the  resolution  out  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  get  the  report  ready  right 
away.  He  tried  to  do  it.  And  because  of 
the  haste  there  was  one  paragraph  plus 
a  few  lines  that  were  objected  to.  That 
material  did  relate  very  directly  to  the 
subject  matter,  but  it  involved  events 
that  had  occurred  since  we  voted  on  the 
resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  was  quite 
correct  in  his  statement.  When  I  heard 
his  statement  yesterday.  I  told  him  I 
would  be  willing  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent myself.  I  told  him  I  would  do  it, 
because  I  thought  he  was  quite  correct, 
but  he  said  he  would  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  brought 
about  the  necessity  for  a  new  resolution 
because  the  committee  recognized  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  and  I  introduced  the  resolution 
even  before  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  .  We  understood  the  situa- 
tion well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual,  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
correct.  I  forgot  that  circumstance.  But 
I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Marcy  should  be 
criticized. 


TRANSPORTATION  REGULATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
27  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Transportation  Regulatory 
Agencies  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
transportation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

At  that  time  I  spoke  of  the  fragmen- 
tation of  transportation  regulation  that 
exists  today  and  the  need  for  coordinat- 
ing transportation  policy  into  an  inte- 
grated whole:  I  said  that  this  objective 
could  be  fulfilled  only  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  transportation  regulatory 
agency  performing   the   fimctions  that 
the  existing  three  transportation  agen- 
cies are  presently  designed  to  perform. 
In  an  arUcle  entiUed  "The  Changing 
Federal  Role  in  Regulating  Intermodal 
Transport,"  which  appears  in  the  Febru- 
ary. March  and  April  issues  of  Container 
News  magazine.  Lawrence  M.  Lesser  sets 
forth  arguments  in  favor  of  a  single 
regulatory  agency  and  calls  for  a  study 
of  the  need  for  a  revamping  of  our  trans- 
port regulatory  machinery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Changino  Fedeeal  Role  in  Recth^tino 
imteemooai.  transport 
(By  Lawrence  M.  Lesser) 
The  new  Federal  rtrie  of  promoting  inter- 
modal and  integrated  competition  brought 
m  its  wake  a  complex  of  problems,  among 
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them  the  question  of  regulalory  Jurisdiction 
^er«rrlers  partlclpaUng  In  international 

through  movements  under  Joint  rates. 

On  July  23,  1969.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce commission  »^'^°""«  "^^  ^**"S  ^I'^ff  I 
torth.  it  would  accept  "the  filing  of  tariffs 
naming  Joint  rates  for  the  ^  •»°^P°f^"°^,°i 
nr^ty  between  points  In  tl»e  United  Stat«s 
^°/^lnts  in  a  foreign  coun-ry  over  through 
routk^ which  embrace  an  oc4'^,^^°'^°"°'L";'^ 
rler  by  water  and  common  '^'TT'l^^'^rd^r 
the  Interstate  Commerce  J'"„„,^^*  °'^!^ 
covers  coordination  between  "nUed  States 
domestic  surface  carriers  iind  of«f^^- 
rTers  but  makes  no  mention  o'  P»ckup  and 
deTve^  cMTlers  In  other  co  entries  By  con- 
trast  the  Federal  Maritime  C  ommlsslon  s  de- 
^onm  ^Te  Container  M.xlne  Unes  case 
J^™its  the  filing  of  single  factor  th«>ugh 
^tes  between  United  States  ports^d  m- 
Und  points  m  foreign  W'*^  ^"'*f '  "^^  ^'^ 
not   include    inland    transp  >rtaUon    m    the 

^'f^tJi?^  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
J^onapp^vei  container  Marine  Lines 
^.^  on  tractor  parts  '"^  ^J'^K  e«»bound. 
^on  wines  and  spirits  oKvlng  ^^tt^^^J 
thereby  providing  for  through  transpOTta 
ST^Ue  consisting  Of  PC  rVto-P^r^"-- 

?^r*^red"Som"Ln^.'  transpor- 

^'S^S.'the'^ConSllntrS^  unes  case  and 
thflCC  order  raise  threshold  questions  as 
the  ICC  oro^r-  agentle*  are  going  to 

^eat'Tarm"  ^ti^S  S^^  -tes  for  inter- 
nauon&l  n»ovemenU.^  through  movement 
U.^^li^nT.^^rJe  have  to  be 
^-wTt^SrSr^^^to.,  filed  with  more 

"*SL°mo;e^- -^'S'-^^  ^^-Z!n'^ 

-7-£n°e^''^rth^eii:VVte^rt^ 

reiia^  tbe^Sl  carriers  participating  in 

"^o^'what'^de'^  win  the  FMC  attempt  to 
^jTla^  Unftl^tates  domestic  carriers  par- 

^-''ratSm'ptr"£Lwi;:'S.  questions 

an^otSertJTe^lc^  ^^t  C^r^thT  S 
29     1969.  and    both   the   ICC   and   tne  rmv. 

"^riiX"'Tr"69.  t.e  Department  of 
TrSLiS^Uon  entered  tb.  -uddled  picture 

^irB^^  s^m^p-^-on  'snmrd'Uii 

l^th^he  problem  of  Joim  rates  for  Inter- 
Tatlon^  mCements  T^e  Ulll  was  o^glnaUy 
submitted  to  congress  by  ^f^^Hj^^'^"^ 
of  Transportation  Alan  ^o' <»  »n  Man:h  196a_ 
*~.oniinff  to  Its  sponsors,  tie  Bill  »ouia  pex 
According  to  i«p^  domestic,  inter- 

mit carriers  engage"  i"  >•"  interna- 

national,  and  foreign  »«P  ^^n^^ °/„ ''i'*[^es 
S^nal  transportation  to  est  abllsh  Joint  rates. 
^ueslnSe  bills  of  lading  for  through  move- 
ments Imd  interchange  o.  poo  e<l«'P«*^^„ 
^r  ty»t    the  Bill  represent  only  a  stopgap 

me.^e  mat  «loe.^'^°»  '^"^  ""''*'  '"'' 
^"^r^r^re^^^g'proce^mgs  Instituted 
by^e  ^C  and  tie  FNfC  actually  go  way 
^yond  the  scope  of  the  ^'^^^'^''f'^^l 
Tnes  cps-.  the  ICC  orde'.  and  the  Trade 
Smpllflcatlon  Bill.  They  raise  the  funda- 
mMital  question  of  how  tils  nation  Is  going 
W  wilate  most  effectively  Its  transporta- 
Uon^tem  In  the  light  of  new  patterns  of 
competition  emerging  today  In  the  regulated 
transportation  Industry. 

Two  alternatives  are  nou  offered  for  Con- 
gressional consideration 

One  solution  might  be  tl  e  creation  of  Joint 
boards  which  would  sit  as  k  tribunal  in  cases 
involving  through  rates  for  international 
movements.  Each  board  would  be  composed 
of  three  members  of  eacli  regulatory  body 
plus  a  chairman.  The  chairmanship  could  be 
rotated  annually  among  the  chairmen  of 
the  respective  agencies. 


For  example,  the  chairman  of  the  ICC 
might  act  as  chairman  each  time  a  Joint 
ICC-FMC  board  convened  the  first  year.  The 
next  year  the  FMC  chairman  might  serve  as 
head  of  the  tribunal.  Ukewlse.  In  a  Joint 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board-Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  proceeding,  the  CAB 
chairman  might  act  as  chairman  during  the 
first  year,  with  the  ICC  chairman  assuming 
the  duty  the  second  year.  This  setup  would 
enable  Jurisdictional  entanglements  to  be 
brought  out  Into  the  open,  debated,  and  re- 
solved in  a  public  forum  with  all  parties 
having  the  opportunity  to  air  their  views  to 
members  of  each  agency  involved.  And.  most 
Importantly.  It  would  provide  carriers  with 
new  opportunities  to  offer  Integrated  trans- 
portation service. 

Another  solution  might  be  the  creation 
of  a  single  transport  regulatory  commission 
for  all  modes.  This  solution,  offered  many 
times,  was  first  proposed  In  1934.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  single  commission  are  that  It  could 
more  capably  deal  with  both  national  and 
International  transport  problems,  that  It 
would  carry  out  a  National  Transportation 
Policy  encompassing  all  modes  and  that 
such  a  super  regulatory  body  would  be  more 
likely  to  malnUln  Its  independence  from  In- 
terests It  must  regulate. 

After  all.  why  do  we  need  three  agencies  to 
regulate  transportaUon  when  we  only  need 
one  agency  to  regulate  electricity  and  gas 
(Federal  Power  Commission),  one  agency  to 
regulate  communications  (Federal  Commu- 
nications Oommls&lon).  and  one  agency  to 
regulate  trade  and  antitrust  matters  (Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission)?  To  be  sure,  the 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  three  transpor- 
tation reg\Uatory  agencies  are  historical- 
each  agency  paralleU  the  development  of  the 
several  modes  of  transportation— and  politi- 
cal. Today,  however,  there  is  no  sound  rea- 
son for  denying  to  the  traveling  public,  to 
shippers,  to  carriers  and  to  the  economy  as 
a  whole  the  benefits  that  a  single  transport 
commission  would  produce. 

The  Department  of  TransportaUon  should 
initiate  a  study  of  the  need  for  a  revamping 
of  our  transport  regxUatory  machinery  to 
cope  with  the  rapidly  changing  patterns  of 
competition  in  the  regulated  transportation 
industry.  Such  a  study  should  also  include 
the  formulaOon  of  a  new  National  Trans- 
portation Policy  with  a  view  to  administer- 
ing It  through  a  single  transport  regulatory 
commission. 

Integrated  transportation  Is  on  the  move. 
Domestic  and  foreign  carriers  are  developing 
capablUUes  to  provide  Integrated  service 
while  governments  throughout  the  world  are 
taking  steps  to  eliminate  regulatory  re- 
straints to  the  free  fiow  of  foreign  trade. 

The  container  revolution  has  arrived.  But 
the  Integrated  transportation  revolution  in 
the  United  States  Is  Just  beginning.  How- 
ever. If  industry  and  government  continue 
to  work  together  toward  common  goals.  It 
will  not  be  very  long  before  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  come  closer  to 
achieving  their  proper  place  In  the  interest 
of  the  best  utilization  of  the  economic 
resources  of  this  country. 

PART   n 

Basic  to  the  cost  of  every  product  that  the 
consumer  purchases  Is  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. To  a  large  degree,  promotion  and 
regulation  determine  what  this  cost  will  be. 
How  many  consumers  really  appreciate  the 
role  the  Government  plays  in  regulating  the 
coet  of  transportation,  which  In  turn  affects 
the  cost  of  consumer  goods?  By  Improving 
the  transport  system,  promotion  and  regula- 
tion can  be  made  to  reduce  transport  costs 
and  provide  savings  that  will  affect  every- 
one's pocket. 

In  terms  of  technology  and  service,  the 
transport  system  of  the  United  States  Is 
among  the  most  advanced  In  the  world.  Our 


airlines,  motor  carriers,  and  railroads  prob- 
ably carry  more  passengers  and  more  freight 
over  more  miles  than  any  other  transport 
system  in  the  world.  A  substantial  portion 
of  this  development  can  be  credited  to  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  In  pro- 
viding transportation  facilities  and  services. 
During  the  early  1900'8,  Federal  land 
grants  to  the  railroads  permitted  the  popu- 
lation and  industry  to  expand  Into  the  mid- 
lands of  the  United  States,  into  territory 
which  was  previously  accessible  only  by  canal 
boat  or  horse-drawn  wagon.  Several  decades 
later.  Federally-sponsored  highway  develop- 
ment Increased  the  mobility  of  people,  pro- 
moted Interstate  commerce,  and  expanded 
the  postal  service.  In  recent  years.  Federal 
promotion  of  air  transportation  has  produced 
spectacular  accomplishments  domestically, 
by  enabling  us  to  travel  In  safety  from  city 
to  city  more  rapidly  and  more  often  than  we 
formerly  were  able  to.  as  well  as  In  the 
International  field  through  the  fostering  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  our  neigh- 
bors throughout  the  world. 

"^he  Federal  Government  fulfills  two  statu- 
tory requirements  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation: It  promotes  and  It  regulates.  It  pro- 
motes the  development  of  domestic  and  In- 
ternational transportation  by  extending  pub- 
lic aid.  It  regulates  all  modes  by  controlling 
the  supply  of  available  service,  the  rates  to 
be  charged,  and  combinations  among  car- 
riers. 

The  two  fundamental  types  of  promotional 
activity  through  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fosters  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion are  direct  and  Indirect  subsidies.  The 
former  takes  the  form  of  direct  grants  or 
payments.  Indirect  subsidies,  however,  are 
widespread  in  the  transportation  field,  and 
may  take  many  different  forms.  They  may 
involve  construction  of  way  facilities;  or  they 
may  Involve  the  granting  of  operating  rights 
along  choice  routes.  A  subsidy  can  take  the 
form  simply  of  not  charging  the  transporta- 
tion user  or  beneficiary  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  facilities  or  services,  or  It  may  involve 
tax  credlU  of  various  kinds. 

Federal  Involvement  to  meet  and  cope  with 
today's  transportation  problems  stems  from 
three  sources:  (1)  the  regulatory  agencies 
that  regulate  transportation;  (2)  the  pro- 
motional agencies  that  provide  leadership  in 
the  identification  and  solution  of  transporta- 
tion problems:  and  (3)  the  Congress,  which 
seU  the  direction  and  scope  that  promotion 
and  regulation  will  take. 

Today,  motor  carriers,  railroads,  domestic 
water  carriers,  and  pipelines  are  regulated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC) 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887. 
as  amended;  the  first  two  modes  are  pro- 
moted by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Railroad  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Air  transportation  Is  promoted  and  regulated 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  un- 
der the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  and  pro- 
moted by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  The 
merchant  marine  Is  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Conunlsslon  (FMC)  under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act  of  1933.  and  promoted  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  an  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936 

Many  standing  committees  of  the  Congress 
provide  the  theatre  for  the  formulation  of 
overall  transport  policy.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  most  transportation  mat- 
ters come  under  the  scope  of  one  or  more  of 
the  following  committees:  (1)  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  (2) 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works;  (3)  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means;  (4)  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;   and   (6)   the 
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Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  deal  with  transporta- 
tion matters  on  a  regular  basis.  In  fact,  near- 
ly every  standing  committee  of  both  Houses, 
as  well  as  certain  select  committees,  have 
dealt  with  some  aspect  of  transportation  at 
one  time  or  another. 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have  seen 
an  expansion  and  new  direction  In  the  Fed- 
eral role  from  simply  promoting  competi- 
tion between  the  several  modes  to  the  pro- 
motion of  competition  among  coordinated 
and  integrated  transport  systems.  This  new 
emphaaU  can  be  attributed  to  the  revolution 
m  cargo  handling.  I.e.  containerlzatlon,  cou- 
pled with  the  construction  of  a  modem,  safe, 
high  speed  system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways. 

Each  of  the  transport  regulatory  com- 
missions have  taken  positive  actions  In  order 
to  promote  tntermodal  and  Integrated  com- 
petitive systems— the  ICC  in  regard  to  rail- 
truck  systems,  the  CAB  In  regard  to  air- 
truck  coordination,  and  the  FMC  In  regard 
to  ocean-surface  systems  coordination. 

Coordination,  as  It  U  used  here,  refers 
to  the  movement  of  passengers  or  freight 
from  origin  to  destlnaUon  by  more  than 
one  mode  of  transportation,  either  with  or 
without  through  routes  and  Joint  rates. 
Integration,  however.  Is  a  more  precise  term 
and  applies  in  this  context  to  the  common 
use  of  equipment  and  service  by  carriers  of 
different  modes  In  providing  intermodal 
service. 

COORDINATED    MOVXS 


Coordination  of  transport  service  is  not  a 
new  concept;  It  dates  back  to  1843.  when 
sectlonallzed  canal  boats  were  carried  on  flat 
cars  in  a  water  service  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  pioneered  con- 
tainer service  In  1921  with  a  movement  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Chicago.  And  In  1926. 
the  Chicago  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road experimented  with  moving  highway 
semitrailers  on  flatcars  In  order  to  Improve 
lU  less-than-carload  service. 

Traller-On-Flat-Car  (TOFC)  service,  com- 
monly known  as  piggyback,  grew  In  popu- 
larity and  In  volume  of  tonnage  until  an 
ICC  decision  In  1931  disapproved  of  the  rail- 
roads' method  of  charging  for  container 
service  by  holding  the  rates  to  "be  unjustly 
discriminatory  or  unduly  prejudicial,"  and 
therefore,  unlawful.  As  a  result  of  this  de- 
cision, shipper  interest  in  piggyback  service 
declined.  The  1961  Senate  study  on  Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy  pointed  out: 

"This  resulted  in  the  end  of  the  con- 
tainer service  for  that  era  ...  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  economy  was  denied  in 
favor  of  compliance  with  rate  tradition.  Cost- 
related  ratemaklng.  had  It  been  our  policy, 
would  have  fostered  this  progressive  step  In 
1931." 

The  report  continued  by  saying:  ".  .  .  the 
1931  decision  because  of  a  ritxiallstlc  inter- 
pretation of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
denied  the  benefits  of  Innovation  to  carrier 
and  shipper  to  our  national  detriment." 

For  over  two  decades  following  this  deci- 
sion, piggyback  operations  lay  dormant. 
Then,  In  a  1954  decision  arising  out  of  a 
petition  presented  by  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company  ask- 
ing for  a  declaratory  order  concerning  legal 
regulations,  limitations,  and  obligations  in- 
cident to  the  transportation  of  highway  trail- 
ers on  railroad  flatcars.  the  ICC  promulgated 
the  flrst  comprehensive  guidelines  for  piggy- 
back operations.  These  guidelines  "provided 
the  basic  legal  framework  upon  which  the 
development  of  TOFC  traffic  has  been  based." 
Following   the   Commission's    decision   In 


Substituted  Service-Piggyback.  322  ICC  301, 
{1964).  and  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  American  Trucking  Ass'na.  Inc.  v.  Atchi- 
son, T.  A  SS.  Ry.  Co.  387  U.S.  397  (1967), 
"open  tariff"  piggyback  service  became  avail- 
able to  motor  carriers.  The  basic  principle 
at  Issue  m  this  case,  which  arose  out  of  a 
general  Investigation  by  the  ICC  Into  TOFC 
service.  Involved  the  lawfulness  of  two  of  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  upheld  the 
authority  of  the  ICC  to  promulgate  rules 
providing:  "(1)  that  railroads  which  offer 
TOFC  service  to  the  public  under  open-tariff 
publications  must  make  such  service  avail- 
able on  the  same  terms  to  motor  and  water 
common  and  contract  carriers;  and  (2)  that 
motor  and  water  carriers  may,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  utilize  TOFC  facilities 
m  the  performance  of  their  authorized 
service" 

The  tremendous  Impact  of  these  two  land- 
mark decisions  can  be  seen  In  the  phe- 
nomenal rate  of  growth  of  piggyback  and 
container  traffic  In  the  last  decade.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
carloadlngs  increased  from  250.000  In  1957  to 
1.207.000  cars  In  1967,  an  Increase  of  383  per- 
cent. The  latter  case  set  a  precedent  for  the 
further  development  of  Integrated  transpor- 
tation service  In  domestic  commerce. 

This  decision  was  closely  followed  by  a 
CAB  opinion  that  paved  the  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  type  of  competitive 
transportation  system,  one  Involving  Integra- 
tion of  motor  carriers  acting  as  freight  for- 
warders with  domestic  and  International  air 
carriers. 

(An  air-truck  Integrated  system  provides 
an  alternative  to  surface  transportation  do- 
mestically and  to  ocean  transportation  In- 
ternationally.) 

In  thU  proceeding,  the  Board  authorized 
two  motor  carrier  applicants  to  engage  In  air 
transportation  as  domestic  and  International 
air  freight  forwarders,  and  a  third  motor 
carrier  appUcant  to  engage  in  domestic  air 
freight  forwarding  for  an  experimental  period 
of  five  years. 

The  decision  In  this  case  represented  a  de- 
parture from  past  Board  policy,  which  here- 
tofore prohibited  entry  of  surface  carriers 
into  the  air  freight  forwarding  field  "where 
It  appeared  that  such  conflicts  of  Interest 
would  arise  between  air  and  surface  opera- 
tions as  to  result  In  material  diversion 
of  traffic  from  air  to  surface  transpor- 
tation and  deprive  the  applicants  of  suf- 
ficient Incentive  to  conscientiously  promote 
and  develop  air  freight  forwarding." 

This  new  CAB  philosophy  can  best  be  sum- 
marized from  the  examiners  findings  In  the 
case: 

"...  air  cargo's  growth  Is  substantially 
dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  pro- 
moted. The  record  shows  that  Increased  pro- 
motional efforts,  such  as  the  appUcants  can 
and  will  provide,  can  produce  new  air  cargo 
traffic.  The  parUclpatlon  in  air  freight  for- 
warding of  motor  carriers  like  the  appUcants 
may  well  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  full 
promise  of  air  cargo.  For  all  these  reasons, 
we  are  convinced  that  a  new  policy  towards 
motor  carriers  like  the  applicants  deserves  a 
trial." 

In  April  of  1969,  Consolidated  Prelghtways, 
a  transcontinental  motor  carrier,  and  the 
major  beneficiary  of  the  CAB  order,  signed  a 
contract  to  purchase  61  percent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  Pacific  Far  East  Line,  Inc.,  a 
U.S.  flag  steamship  operator  heavily  com- 
mitted to  containerlzatlon  In  the  Pacific /Par 
East  trade  area.  Coupled  with  its  newly  au- 
thorized freight  forwarding  authority.  Con- 
solidated was  given  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  truly  integrated  transportaUon  com- 
pany providing  shippers  vrtth  a  complete 
through  service  under  single  company  man- 
agement and  responsibility. 
The  next  significant  decision  to  affect  In- 


tegrated transpKirtatlon  was  an  opinion 
handed  down  by  the  FMC  that  extended  the 
concept  of  Intep^ted  transportation  to  inter- 
naUonal  commerce.  In  this  case,  the  FMC 
approved  Container  Klaxlne  Lines  tariffs  on 
tractor  parts  moving  eastbound,  and  on  wines 
and  spirits  moving  westbound,  thereby  pro- 
viding for  through  transportaUon  service 
consisting  of  port-to-port  transportaUon 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Inland  transportation  In  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  single-factor  Intermod&l  container 
rates,  however,  did  not  include  any  Inland 
transportation  In  the  United  States.  Inland 
transportation  In  the  United  States  was  sub- 
ject to  two  alternative  rates,  one  called  "door- 
to-pier,"  which  would  apply  "when  cargo  Is 
received  by  the  carrier  at  the  United  States 
port  terminal  and  the  carrier  loads  the  cargo 
into  or  unloads  the  cargo  from  Its  contain- 
ers;" and  the  other  called  "door-to-door," 
which  would  apply  "when  cargo  U  tendered 
to  the  carrier  at  Its  United  States  port  termi- 
nal in  carrier's  containers  or  made  available 
to  consignee  at  the  carrier's  port  terminal 
for  unloading  by  consignee  at  Inland  point 
of  desUnatlon."  Through  use  of  the  "door-^- 
door"  option,  shippers  and  consignees  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  five  percent  discount 
on  the  ocean  portion  of  the  through  rates. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  this  case,  as  well  as  In  others,  waa 
to  "facilitate,  wherever  possible,  the  imple- 
mentation of  improved  shipping  systems, 
and  to  enable  shippers  to  avail  themselves 
of  competing  modern  container  services.  In 
their  progressive  opinion,  the  Commission 
stated : 

"Enllghted  regulation  is  the  key  to  effective 
regulaUon:  no  regulatory  agency  can  permit 
regulation  to  be  outstripped  by  new  tech- 
niques In  the  Industry.  Progressive  regulaUon 
Is  required  In  the  interest  of  encouraging 
the  modernization  of  shipping  services.  Out- 
moded principles  and  rules  will  surely  stifle 
advancements  In  all  fields,  and  especially 
transportation  where  developments  have  fol- 
lowed so  quickly  upon  each  other. 

".  .  .  It  is  undlsputable,  therefore,  that 
the  FMC  must  assume  a  flexible  posture  and 
must  view  broadly,  when  necessary.  Its  regu- 
latory purposes  and  governing  laws  and 
rules." 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  JAVrrS  TOMORROW 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unEmimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  OF  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  with  a  time  limi- 
tation of  3  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARITIME   AUTHORIZATIONS,    1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  842.  H.R.  15945.  I  do  this  so  that 
the  bill  will  be  the  pending  business. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFIC  ER.  The  biU 
wiU  be  sUted  by  tiUe.  ,e„^c. 

The  BILL  CLiRK.  A  biU  (HJl.  15945) 
to  authorize  appropriatlonte  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  had  l>een  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
an  amendment.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


objection  to  the  request 
from  South  Dakota . 


the  Senator 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  7, 1970,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  6. 1970: 

Bureau  or  Mines 
J.  Richard  Lucas,  of  Virginia,  to  b«  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^erfnesrfa^/,  May  6,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12 
The  Chaplain,  Rev. 
DX) .  offered  the  following 


([Clock  noon. 

G.  Latch, 
prayer : 


Edv  au'd 


Thou  Shalt  do  that  whU  h  is  right  and 


of 


the     Lord.— 


good     in     the     sight 
Deuteronomy  6:18. 

Almighty  God.  who  kno'vest  our  needs 
before  we  ask  and  who  ai  t  endeavoring 
to  lead  us  in  right  and  good  paths,  we 
turn  to  Thee  in  this  fellowship  of  prayer 
seeking  light  for  our  lives,  hope  for  our 
hearts,  and  strength  for  oiir  spirits. 

We  come  to  Thee  in  the  midst  of  the 
problems  and  perplexities  of  dally  living 
praying  for  greater  faith,  for  higher  wis- 
dom for  broader  sympathies,  and  for 
deeper  good  will.  We  a^e  tempted  to 
doubt,  to  yield  to  moodslof  depression, 
and  to  become  cynical.  B^  the  might  of 
Thy  spirit  restore  our  soils  and  lead  us 
into  the  green  paths  of!  righteousness, 
peace,  and  love  for  Thy  nimes  sake  and 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Guide  our  NaUon  in  'these  troubled 
times.  Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker. 
Members  of  Congress,  anti  all  who  work 
under  the  dome  of  this  glorious  Capitol. 
Increase  our  influence  fpr  good  In  the 
world  by  our  genuine  reliance  upon  Thee 
and  by  our  generous  r^ponse  to  the 
needs  of  our  fellow  men.  In  the  spirit  of 
Christ  we  pray.    Amen 


THE  jOURItAL 
The  Journal  of  the  pro»edings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


B4ESSAGE  FROM  T^  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  cWrks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  paised  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  | 
s.  R*a.  40^ 
Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  ann<|uncement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  WUUam  L.  St.  Onge.  Ute  a 
RepreaentaUve  from  the  flut*  of  ConnecU- 

cut.  .     ^ 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Ho<^  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrtlled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  decaased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  ^he  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  recess. 

The  message  also  ani^unced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUowlng  titles: 

H3.  1961.  An  act  to  conJer  U.S.  dtUenshlp 
posthumously  vpoo.  Sp4c.  Aaron  Tawll; 

H.B.  2817.  An  act  for  tl^  reUef  of  Delilah 
Aurora  Oam*tero: 


HJl.  3955.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Placldo 
Vlterbo:  „ 

H.R.  5936.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kong 

Wan  Nor; 

H.R.  6125.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Anne 
Reale  Pletrandrea; 

H.R.  9001.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Patrick  Magee;  ^  „  .  .  . 

H.R  11578.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Patricia 
Hlro  •*  lUams;  .  ...  „ 

H.R.  12037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AU  So- 
may:  and 

H  R  12673.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer by  licensed  blood  banks  in  the  District 
of  ColumbU  of  blood  components  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  witl*  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested.  blUs  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  5106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rogello 
Tabhan:  and 

H.R.  12878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  or 
Augiist  9.  1965.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  at  the  Yavapal-Pres- 
cott  Community   Reservation   In   Arizona. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
tiUes.  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Chung 
Ren  Huang:  _     ^  „ 

S.  850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Kwen 

Ng: 
S.    1703.    An   act   for   the   relief   of   Rosa 

Plntabona;  ^  ..^    ., 

8.  1886.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Max 
Ruetger  Hasche;  ,  „  ,  ^  ,,     . 

8.  2427.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Cal  C.  Davis 
and  Lyndon  A.  Dean: 

8  2490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Lazarowltz: 

8.   2526.   An  act  for  the  relief  of   Angelo 

DlStefano:  ,     .„     ,  »i. 

S  2820  An  act  to  amend  title  u  oi  the 
act  of  September  19,  1918.  relating  to  Indus- 
trial safety  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

8.  2856.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Saul  Blue- 

S.  2883.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cu- 
morah  Kennlngton  Romney: 

8  2976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margarita 
Anne  Marie  Baden  ( Nguyen  Tan  Nga ) : 

8  3037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Snu- 
sum  Cheuk:  and 

8  3136.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Guy  Andre  Bianchette. 


of  the  aisle  in  extending  best  wishes  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  dean  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion and  the  dean  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable Emancel  Celler,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  82d  birthday. 

Few  men,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  have 
made  contributions  to  the  national  wel- 
fare that  equal  his  accomplishments.  He 
is  responsible  for  three  amendments  to 
our  Constitution — and  what  amend- 
ments. He  was  instrumental  in  securing 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  vote  in  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential elections.  In  an  effort  to  insure 
the  full  ixercise  of  franchise  on  the  part 
of  all  our  citizens,  he  labored  to  abolish 
and  saw  abolished  poll  tax  in  presidential 
elections  throughout  the  land.  Finally, 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  our  Nation  s 
plunging  into  chaos  during  a  period  of 
disablement  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, Emanttel  Celler  worked  hard  to 
embody  into  our  present  laws  provisions 
for  such  emergencies. 

His  uncompromising  stand  on  anti- 
trust legislation  Is  well  known,  and  none 
of  us  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
spate  of  civil  rights  and  immigration  leg- 
islation that  has  come  before  Congress  In 
the  last  decade  will  or  can  forget  his  un- 
stinting and  tireless  work  in  the  cause 
of  justice  and  equality  for  all. 

But  I  would  fail  my  purpose  were  I  to 
pay  tribute  only  to  his  keen  legal  mind. 
Emanttel  Celler  is  the  great  human  be- 
ing that  he  is  because  he  possesses  the 
qualities  of  understanding,  compassion, 
courtesy,  and  humor  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  All  of  us  who  know  him  know 
that  we  can  call  on  him  and  be  sure  of  a 
generous  response — of  sound  counsel.  His 
years  with  us  have  enriched  us  all.  His 
presence  in  the  Congress  has  helped  us 
all  to  grow. 

I  again  have  the  privilege  of  wishing 
you  a  very  happy  birthday,  Manny. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  HON.  EMAN- 
UEL CELLER 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  .       _        ,. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  EMANUEL  CELLER, 
DEAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  Members  of  the  House  observed,  as 
I  did,  the  entry  Into  the  Chamber  Just  a 
minute  ago  of  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  who  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  48  years.  He  is  stUl 
one  of  the  most  acUve  and  progressive 
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Members  of  the  House.  He  stUl  looks  to 
JJe  fSe  in  his  long  and  Ulustrious 
career  no  man  has  ever  done  more  for  his 
fellow  man.  He  has  authored  and jnan- 
aged  through  this  Chamber  more  consti- 
tutional amendments  than  any  man  in 
the  history  of  the  House.  His  finger- 
prfnrare^on  every  important  measure 
adopted  by  the  Congress  during  the  past 

five  decades.  n  „<„>,  v.»m 

We  love  our  dean,  and  we  all  wish  him 

"happy  birthday." 

[Applause,  Members  rising.] 

Mr   GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
speaking  for  the  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  join  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  unanimously 
extending  to  the  dean  of  the  House  our 
very  best  wishes  for  many,  many  more 
years  of  health,  happiness,  and  success. 

I  have  always  been  amazed  by  Ws  en- 
ergy, his  abUity,  and  his  leadership.  It 
has  been  a  great  privilege  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  him  on  many  occa- 
sions—and on  some  occasions  to  diner 
with  him.  He  is  a  worthy  foe  in  the  give 
and  take  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
On  the  other  hand  It  is  always  a  great 
benefit  to  have  him  on  your  side.  He  ^  a 
masterful  debater  and  a  skiUed  parlia- 
mentarian. ^„„a,^f« 

I  can  say  in  aU  honesty  and  sincerity 
that  his  long  record,  his  accomplish- 
ments, will  be  indeUbly  written  on  the 
pages  of  history  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves.  I  extend  to  him  my  very  best 
wishes  for  continued  health,  happiness. 

and  success.  4.v,„„i, 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
beautiful  and  sincere  tribute. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Rfvers). 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man from  New  York  for  another  mUe- 
stone  in  his  Ulustrious  career.  I  have 
noticed  him  countiess  times  coming  in 
here  with  4  or  5  days  of  debate  on  very 
controversial  bUls,  and  he  never  showed 
the  slightest  sign  of  fatigue.  I  have  read 
In  the  papers  where  some  people  want  to 
get  rid  of  me  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  because  they  say 
I  have  been  here  a  long  time,  but  I  never 
read  of  anybody  wanting  to  get  rid  of  the 
distinguished  gentieman  from  New  York. 
Mr    Speaker,  speaking  for  the  other 
young  men  of  this  House.  I  want  to  wish 
our  distinguished  chairman  many  more 
days  of  happiness,  peace,  and  content- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  that  the  House  joins 
me  in  this  wish. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  the  distinguished 
gentiemen  from  Brooklyn,  the  Honorable 
Emanttel  Celler,  the  happiest  of  days  on 
his  82d  birthday.  There  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  more  respected,  honored, 
or  loved  than  our  own  Mannie  Celler. 
Mannie  is,  to  be  sure,  the  dean  of  the 
New  York  delegation  as  weU  as  the  dean 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  having 
devoted  47  years  of  his  life  to  service 
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here  in  this  body.  But,  oh,  how  much 
more  he  means  to  aU  of  us  than  a  mere 
compUation  of  years.  We  could  all  salute 
his     tremendous     accomplishments     as 
chairman  of  the  great  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  or  we  could  praise  hjm 
for  his  splendid  representation  of  Ws 
congressional   district.   But   tills   would 
not  suffice.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  Mannk 
Celler  Is  so  much  more  than  that  to  all 
of  us.  He  has  been  leader,  confidant, 
counsel,  supporter,  and  above  aU.  friend, 
to  so  many  of  us  over  tiie  years.  How 
much  he  has  meant  and  continues  to 
mean  to  us.  There  are  few  words  Uiat 
can   fully   express  my   feelings   toward 
my  colleague  and  dear  friend  ot  many 
years,  Mannie  Celler,  so  let  me  just  say 
a  sincere  happy  birtiiday  and  add  Uie 
wish  that  we  celebrate  many  more  here 
together. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  the  privUege  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


EIGHTY-SECOND  BIRTHDAY  OF 

EMANUEL  CELLER 

(Mr    CELLER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  tiie  House  for  1 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  am  indeed  grateful 
for  the  warm  feelings  expressed  on  my 
behalf  this  day. 

I  wish  to  stote  during  the  48  years  I 
have  been  in  this  House  I  have  been  very 
happy  and  I  have  been  content.  As  Ben 
Franklin  said  in  his  Poor  Richards  Al- 
manac, "Content  makes  a  poor  man 
rich-  discontent  makes  a  rich  man  poor. 
And  thus  it  is  with  me,  and  that  con- 
tentment is  enhanced  by  the  mariy 
wonderful  friendships  I  have  made 
among  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  think  it  was  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  the 
famous  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  who 
said  "I  love  everything  that  is  old:  Old 
times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine, 
and  especially  old  friends." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  many  friends,  not 
only  old  but  yovmg.  too.  and  I  treasure 
those  friendships.  To  have  a  true  friend 
you  must  be  a  friend,  and  I  have  tried 
to  be  a  friend  to  so  many  of  my  friends. 
I  am  very,  very  happy  and  grateful  for 
the  expressions  you  have  heard  here  this 
morning. 

Ofttimes  those  of  us  who  have  gone 
beyond,  say.  50  are  berated  for  our  age. 
and  some  would  like  to  toss  us  out  like 
broken  tools.  Well,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  may  be  chronologically  old. 
82  in  fact  this  day.  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
spirituaUy  young  and  young  in  spirit. 

There  is  an  old  adage,  you  know:  the 
older  the  fiddle  the  sweeter  the  tune. 


PROPOSAL  TO  SEND  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
(Mr.    HENDERSON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  „      ,.       <„ 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  heated  debate  which  has 
developed  in  Congress  over  the  recent 
action  of  the  President  in  sending  Amer- 
ican troops  into  Cambodia,  as  well  as 
other  aspects  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  have  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  today  a  bill  call- 
ing for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  ap- 
point a  special  committee  composed  of 
11  members— two  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  two  from  the  Porelpi 
Affairs  Committee,  and  seven  from  the 
House  at  large.  . 

This  committee  would  proceed  unme- 
diately  to  Southeast  Asia  and  proceed  to 
investigate  all  aspects  of  U.S.  military 
activity  there  and  report  back  to  Con- 
gress within  30  days  of  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  offering  tms 
resolution  to  indicate  any  lack  of  confl- 
STence  in  tiie  President  or  the  mwmer  m 
which  he  is  conducting  the  war.  Inft«a;d, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  acquire  and  sub- 
mit to  Uie  Congress  factual  information 
acquired  by  its  own  Members  on  the 
S^Trf  action  which  can  help  to  dispeU 
St  as  to  what  is  actuaUy  going  on 
and  to  enable  us  to  discharge  ourconsti- 
tutional  responsibilities  more  effectively. 


CAMPUS  DISORDERS 
(Mr  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tiie  House  1°^  1  f^' 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ,._„«« 
Mr    SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  avoidance 
of  campus  disorders  is  more  important 
^iTcontrol,  and  control  is  essenti^. 
Campus  disorders  are  widespread  and 
tiiey   have   shaken   Uie   entire   Nation. 
SSr  have  gone  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  peaceable  protest.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances where  they  have  ejupted  Into 
violence,  tiiey  have  been  met  with  firm- 
ness, and  deaUi  and  injury  have  resulted^ 
This  is  inevitable  when  campus  protests 
get  out  of  hand.  There  are  no  campuses 
which  require  violence  for  solutions  to 
student  problems,  and  tiie  unr^t  is  often 
promoted  by  nonstudent  outsiders  who 
are  professional  agitators— some  of  tiiem 
convicted  law  violators-*nd,  in   mMt 
cases,  pro-communists.  Those  who  are 
not  seeking  an  education  should  be  re- 
quired to  get  out  of  Uie  way  and  leave 
room  for  others  more  dedicated. 

Strict  controls  are  necessary  when 
these  unfortunate  incident*  occur  even 
if  someone  gets  hurt.  The  preferred 
course  is  to  avoid  them.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  Uiat  this  cannot  be  done. 
There  can  be  littie  doubt  but  that  at- 
tempts to  provide  campus  discipline  are 
too  often  nonexistent.  CoUege  presidents 
have  in  many  instances  made  a  sorry 
show  of  providing  leadership  out  of  these 
problems  in  their  formative  periods. 
Some  professors  actually  have  encour- 
aged what  Is  taking  place.  The  campus 
is  now  a  haven  for  troublemakers  ana 
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college  heads  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  strong  preemptive  measures  are 
necessary  to  head  off  more  sfcrlous  trou- 
ble. We  are  seeing  the  effecis  of  failure 
to  prepare  for  these  problens.  This  is  a 
year-round  problem  and  it  s  part  of  a 
new  phase  of  American  life  which  can- 
not be  ignored. 


INTRODUCTION 
CALLING   FOR 


Members  who  have  such  agonizing  de- 
cisions to  make.  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  resolution.  I  agree  that  time  Is  of  the 
essence.  I  certainly  hope  there  will  be 
very  early  consideration  of  this  very  fine 
resolution.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  introducing  it. 


OP     RE  SOLUTION 
APPOIN"MENT   OP 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TC  CONDUCT 
PACTFINDINO  MISSION  ON  RE- 
CENT EVENTS  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asl^ed  and  was 

the  House 
extend  his 
lent  mate- 


given  permission  to  add 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  an^ 
remarks  and  to  include  per 
rial.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr 
Mondsiy  I  made  known  my 
introduce  a  resolution  ca 
appointment  of  a  select  C' 
conduct  a  factual  and  imi 
finding  mission  of  recent 
future  aspects  in  Southeast 
I  tun  proud  to  announce  thdre  is  a  total 
of  56  sponsors  of  this  resolutiion.  The  list 
of  names  includes  Members  from  both 
parties  and  all  political  phll(^ophies. 

The  only  further  comme 
this  time  is  a  most  himible 
this  resolution  be  acted  upo: 
possible  by  the  appropriate 
order  that  the  Members  of  Uiis  body  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  their  will 
on  the  resolution.  Time  is  of  the  essence 

I  include  the  text  of  th(e  resolution 
following  my  remarks: 

RXSOLTmOK 


ISpeaker,  on 
itentions  to 

ig  for  the 
immlttee  to 
biased  fact- 
[events   said 

sia.  Today, 


t  I  have  at 

uest  that 

as  soon  as 

mmittee  in 


become 
Confess 


Whereas,  the  use  of  United 
In  Cambodia  and  Increased  all 
North  Vietnam  have  added  a 
to  the  war  In  Soutbest  Asia. 

Whereas,  such  xise  of  the 
of  the  United  States  has 
of  Intense  debate  In  the 

Whereas,  the  Congress   to 
stltutlonal  responsibilities 
rate  and  detailed  information 
extent  of  the  United  States 
Southeast  Asia. 

Resolved.  That — 

(1)  The  Speaker  of  the 
point  a  select  committee  of 
of  the  House,  two  from  the 
Committee,    two    from    the 
Committee,   and   seven   from 
large    and    shall    designate 
serve  as  Chairman,  which 
shall     Immediately     proceed 
Asia  to  Investigate  all  aspects 
States'    military   Involvement 
Asia.  The  select  committee 
days  of  the  adoption  of  this 
to  the  House  the  result*  of  Its 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  c 
resolution  the  committee  U 
Bit  and  act  during  the 
such  tln>es   and  places 
is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has 


EBW 

Kid 


presei  ,t 
whetl  er 


States  troops 
activity  over 
dimension 


i^llltary  forces 

the  subject 

and 

ftlflll  Its  Con- 

sho\ld  have  accu- 

regardlng  the 

involvement  in 


Hckise  shall   ap- 

el  (ven  Members 

Armed  Services 

P  )relgn    Affairs 

the  House   at 

member   to 

select  committee 

to    Soxitheast 

of  the  United 

in    Southeast 

within  30 

resolution  report 

investigation. 

ar-ying  out  this 

authorized   to 

Congress  at 

the  House 

adjourned. 


one 


shall 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Spe^er,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  1 1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  t|ie  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  tiie  gentleman 
on  his  resolution.  I  believi  it  Is  a  very 
necessary   thing    for   so   ^lany   of   the 


TRAGEDY   AT  KENT  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  Amer- 
ica mourns  the  unbelievable  tragedy 
which  occurred  at  Kent  State.  Thou- 
sands of  my  constituents  are  students  at 
this  institution  and  our  community  Is 
particularly  hard  hit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
young  Ohioans  fire  on  yoimg  students  in 
Ohio.  This  kind  of  thing  in  other  places 
is  called  civil  war.  Instead  of  sending 
guardsmen  to  the  campuses  of  America, 
we  in  Congress  have  the  responsibility  of 
going  to  the  campuses  to  listen  and  to 
hear  the  protests  on  our  current  national 
policies.  These  ix)licies  must  withstand 
free  and  open  discussion  and  debate  in 
every  segment  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  young  people  of 
America  want  to  be  included  in  the  pol- 
icy decisions  which  so  critically  affect 
their  lives  and  the  country. 


stages,  the  chances  for  cure  would  be 
much  higher  in  almost  every  circum- 
stance. But  the  realities  as  they  are  to- 
day preclude  that  from  happening  for 
most  American  citizens. 

We  have  a  way  before  us  now  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  people  as  our 
grandfathers  never  dreamed  possible.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  bill  care- 
fully and  with  due  deliberation.  For  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  his  bill  could  be  the 
most  revolutionary,  most  important  bill 
ever  brought  before  Congress.  It  is. 
literally,  a  matter  of  Ufe  and  death  we 
have  before  us. 


GILBERT  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  BILL 

(Mr.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
health  insurance  program  designed  to  ex- 
tend to  all  Americans  the  medical  pro- 
tection so  desperately  needed. 

Recent  statistics  have  indicated  that 
nine  out  of  every  10  Americans  are  medi- 
cally indigent  and  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  high  cost  of  care  without  severe  eco- 
nomic sacrifice. 

Our  affluent  citizens  can  afford  the 
protection  of  medical  care.  Our  poor  are 
covered,  as  are  the  8«ed,  by  existing 
legislation  passed  by  this  Congress.  Only 
the  hard-working  middle  American  is 
left  to  struggle  by  as  best  he  cfin.  It  Is 
somewhat  ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
bulwark  of  our  Nation — the  worker — is 
the  least  protected  today  In  terms  of 
medical  attention. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  end  that  in- 
equity. It  would  provide  comprehensive 
health  benefits,  including  preventive 
care  and  physical  examinations,  full  hos- 
pitalization, medical  services  including 
treatment  by  doctors,  dentists,  and  other 
specialists. 

Cost  of  the  program  would  be  financed 
by  a  3 -percent  payroll  tax  for  employers, 
a  1 -percent  payroll  tax  for  employees  and 
a  3-percent  contribution  from  general 
revenues. 

Medical  experts  tell  us  that  if  Illness 
could  only  be  treated  during  the  early 


A    MOMENT    TO    LISTEN    AND 
UNDERSTAND 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGEH  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  be 
thousands  of  young  Americans  concerned 
about  the  recent  events  in  Cambodia  and 
elsewhere  coming  to  Washington.  Those 
of  us  who  participated  in  the  campus 
task  force  last  year  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  have  served  notice  that  we  are 
more  than  willing  to  meet  with  those  who 
come  to  this  city.  The  members  of  the 
task  force  are:  Bill  Brock,  Edward 
BiESTER,  George  Bush,  Lou  Frey.  Don- 
ald RixcLE,  Bill  Steiger,  John  Bu- 
chanan, Lawrence  Coughlin,  Marvin 
EscH,  Jahes  Hastings,  Larry  Hogan, 
Manuel  Lujan,  Donald  Lukens,  Pete 
McCloskey,  Jack  McDonald,  Jerry  Pet- 
tis, Albert  Quie,  Tom  Railsback,  Phil 
RuppE,  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Lowell 
Weicker,  and  William  Whitehurst. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  those 
Members  who  will  be  here  this  weekend, 
and  who  are  available,  will  take  a  mo- 
ment to  listen  and  help  bring  about  bet- 
ter understanding  with  the  young  Amer- 
icans who  are  concerned  about  what 
happens  around  them.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Members  of  Congress  can  serve  a  very 
real  function  in  being  available  and  in 
being  willing  to  listen  and  in  being  will- 
ing to  help  guide  those  who  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  xmderesti- 
mate  the  depth  of  feeling  being  expressed 
by  so  many.  I  would  hope  those  who  come 
to  Washington  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  peacefully  express  their  feel- 
ings. Violence  will  be  counterproductive 
and  will  not  contribute  to  understanding 
or  changes  in  policy. 


WILL  THE  REAL  HATEMONGERS  IN 
AMERICA  PLEASE  STAND  UP 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Pres- 
ident AcNEw  continues  to  perform  a  tre- 
mendous public  service  by  speaking 
forthrightly  to  the  issues  in  America,  ex- 
pressing thi^  basic  sentiments  of  tens  of 
millions  of  concerned  citizens  as  the 
fiames  of  violence  and  anarchy  lick  at  our 
precepts  and  institutions.  Recently  Mr. 
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Agnew  gave  the  Washington  Post  near 
apoplexy  by  pointing  out  that  Mayor 
Lindsay  speaking  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on 
April  2  saying  that  men  now  In  power 
"are  ready  to  support  repression  as  long 
as  it  is  done  with  a  quiet  voice  and  a  busi- 
ness suit,"  really  meant  that  "the  people 
of  America  are  ready  to  support  revolu- 
tion as  long  as  it  Is  done  with  a  cultured 
voice  and  a  handsome  profile." 

Lindsay's  latest  demagogy  is  doubly 
disturbing  to  any  thoughtful  citizen: 
First  because  It  is  calculated  misinfor- 
mation designed  to  set  the  stage  for  more 
hatred  and  increased  violence,  and  sec- 
ond, because  there  is  no  valid  basis  for 
revolution  by  violence  in  the  United 
States,  and  Lindsay  and  company  weU 
know  this.  ^     ^  „. 

Those  political  extremists  who  delib- 
erately take  advantage  of  what  they  con- 
ceive as  being  the  public  mood  of  the 
hour,  to  project  themselves  into  tempo- 
rary public  favor  at  the  expense  of  the 
security  of  our  society,  do  incalculable 
harm  to  this  Nation.  No  better  example 
of  genuine  hatemongerlng  can  be  found 
than  the  Herblock  cartoon  published  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post  showing 
the  boots  of  a  military  man  standing  out- 
side a  college  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
broken  bottles  with  a  box  of  ammunition 
labeled  "Politics  of  Hate"  and  contain- 
ing assorted  bullets  tagged  "impudent 
snobs,"  college  "bums,"  and  so  forth. 

The  real  hatemongers  of  our  time 
should  stand  up.  In  the  front  row  will  be 
the  political  extremists  and  those  ele- 
ments of  the  media  that  persist  in  grossly 
distorting  the  truth  about  America  in  her 
hour  of  need. 


in  our  own  economy,  and  in  the  society 
had  their  origin  in  the  decade  of  the 
1960's.  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
though  not  of  my  political  choice,  were 
my  Presidents  as  well  as  the  Democrats. 
The  record  will  show  that  on  occasions 
we  disagreed  with  their  policies,  but  in 
a  constructive  way.  In  the  main,  you  will 
find  that  Republicans  did  not  downgrade 
them  in  a  personal  sense,  nor  did  we  tend 
to  belittle  the  Presidency,  on  which  rests 
so  much  responsibility. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  O'Brien's  letter,  which 
I  assume  was  sent  to  thousands  of  people 
because  it  is  a  plea  for  funds,  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country,  or  for 
that  matter,  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Let  us  look  more 
constructively  than  this  in  our  attempt 
to  build  the  strength  of  our  two-party 
system.        ^^^^^^^^^ 

UNREST  ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  been  trjring 
to  support  the  President  and  help  him 
get  this  war  in  Vietnam  over. 

But,  it  does  not  help  very  much  to  have 
the  Republican  national  chairman  con- 
stantly blaming  it  on  the  decade  of  the 
1960's,  and  on  the  Democrats  who  pre- 
ceded him. 

Now,  after  all.  it  seems  to  me  it  ought 
to  be  about  time  pretty  soon  for  the 
President  to  assume  this  responsibility  on 
his  own.  If  you  want  to  go  back  and  lay 
the  blame  for  the  beginning,  it  seems  to 
me  what  we  have  been  fighting  about  over 
there  Is  a  poUcy  of  containment^-and 
that  was  not  originated  by  any  Democrat. 
I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  too  long  to  be  homswoggled  by 
that  argument. 

The  policy  of  containment  is  the  crea- 
tion exclusively  of  a  Republican  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  name  of  John  Poster 
Dulles. 


LET  US  BUILD  THE   STRENGTH  OP 
OUR  TWO-PARTY  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  MORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  written  on  the  stationery 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  signed  by  Chairman  Larry  O'Brien, 
was  received  by  a  friend  of  mine: 
Democratic  Contkol  CoMMirii*, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Prund:  If  ever  there  was  a  time  to 
help  the  Democratic  Party,  It  Is  now. 

I  could  give  you  many  reasons  why  you 
should,  but  I  have  answered  the  Party's  call 
because  of  mainly  two: 

One  is  President  Nixon. 

The  other  Is  Vice  President  Agnew. 

Whichever  reason  you  choose,  please  send 
us  your  membership  contribution  today  and 
help  Democrats  win  this  year's  all  Important 
elections. 

The  future  of  Richard  Nixon  depends  on  It! 
Sincerely, 

Lawrxnce  p.  O'Briki*, 

National  Chairman. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  I  that  poli- 
tics is  a  hard  game,  and  that  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem is  the  competitive  nature  of  the 
two-party  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  letter  like  this  does 
not  serve  a  constructive  purpose. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the 
problems  facing  us  in  Southeast  Asia, 


(Mr.  ESCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
attention  to  a  letter  which  I  have  today 
sent  to  the  President.         ^^  ^    ^^^^ 

Deab  Mr.  PREsmENT:  We  share  the  mount- 
ing concern  over  recent  events  on  our  col- 
lege campuses  and  the  dangerous  polariza- 
tion between  young  people  and  the  rest  of 

society. 

Irrespective  of  our  views  on  International 
decUions  or  the  probable  causes  of  the  un- 
rest- we  cannot  allow  our  campuses  to  be 
torn  asunder  either  by  the  militant  few  from 
within  nor  by  some  who  would  demagogue 
from  without.  As  President,  I  realize  you 
cannot  and  should  not  react  to  the  demands 
of  a  dissident  minority  which  speaks  through 
violence.  It  is  imperative,  however,  that  this 
group  not  be  allowed  to  speak  for  the  vast 
majorltv  of  young  people  who  are  deeply 
concerned  and  highly  responsible  in  theU- 
thoughts  and  their  actions.  Our  real  danger 
is  that  the  moderate  students  are  question- 
ing society's  ability  to  deal  with  their  legiti- 
mate concerns. 

As  you  so  eloquently  said  in  your  Inaxigu- 
ral  Address.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  'lower 
our  voices"  and  open  channels  of  commimi- 
catlon  between  the  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment, the  campus,  the  young  people  and 
society  as  a  whole.  The  dialogue  is  now  weak, 
limited,  and  excessively  emotional. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  you  to  call  to- 
gether in  a  nonpublic  meeting  the  leaders 
of  the  academic  community  Including  ad- 
ministrators, faculty  and  students  to  discuss 
the  mutual  problems  we  face. 

I  recognize  that  such  a  meeting  cannot 
address  itself  to  the  major  International  de- 
cUions which  have  aroused  such  great  con- 
cern among  our  young  people,  except  Insofar 
as  you  wish  it  to  do  so.  However,  there  is  a 
major  internal  threat  to  the  stabUlty  and 
control  of  our  universities,  and  I  believe 
that  such  a  meeting  could  be  a  significant 
first  step  in  the  lessening  of  the  tensions 
and  a  depolarization  of  the  Issues  facing  the 
campus  and  the  nation. 
With  aU  respect, 

Marvin  L.  Esch, 
Member  of  Congress. 


WaO  STARTED  OUR  TROUBLES? 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
mind the  Members  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  just  spoke  Is  one  of  the 
most  profound  scholars  in  this  body.  I 
think  he  is  absolutely  correct  when  he 
points  out  that  our  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, the  Republican  National  Committee 
chairman,  was  in  error  when  he  made  the 
reference  to  the  1960's  as  the  period  when 
many  of  our  troubles  in  this  country 
commenced.  History  discloses  that  our 
basic  problems  stem  from  mistakes  in  the 
1930's  and  the  1940's  under  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  administrations. 


WHO  STARTED  IT  ALL? 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,   and  the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

(Roll  No.  102] 

Andrews,  Ala.     GaUflanakls        Pettis 
Baring  Gialmo  Poage 

BeaU.  Md.  Gray  S°"°f. 

Benr  Hanna  Powell 

BevlJJ  Johnson,  Calif.  Roudebuah 

Blatnik  Kee  ISS^"*Li. 

Brown,  Calif.      Klrwan  SchneebeU 

Camp  Langen  Staggers 

Clark  Long,!*.  Taft 

Clay  Lukens  Teague.  Calif. 

Conyera  McB4111an  I^^^e-  T**;,  ^ 

Ciumer  Madden  Thompeon,  N.J. 

Dawson  Miller.  Calif.       Tunney 

de  la  Garza         MoUohan  WldnaU 

Dowdy  Moorhead  WUson.  Bob 

Pelghan  Passman  Yates 

Flowers  Patman  Yatron 

Foley  Pepper 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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MMTTEE   ON 
REPORT 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mous  consent  that  the  C 
Rules  may  have  until 
to  file  a  report 

The  SPEAKER.  Without 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ask  unani- 

a|nmittee  on 

midnight  tonight 


)bjection,  it 


PROCUREM]  INT 


RE- 

:dENT.  AND 
AUTHORI- 


to 


MILITARY 

SEARCH  AND  DEVELOP 

RESERVE    STRENGTH 

ZATION.    1971 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaier,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  its;lf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  urther  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (H.11. 17123)  t< 
authorize  appropriations  dunng  the  ns 
cal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weaiions,  and  re- 
search, development,  test.  bud.  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  I  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  persoi^nel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  *ach  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN    TH«    COlfMITTKE    OF    TI^K    WHOL* 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  17123, 
with  Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  bf  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Thursday.  Apini  30.  1970, 
there  was  pending  the  aitendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New]  York  (Mr. 
RED),  a  substitute  therefcx  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  UlinoiJ  (Mr.  Fiwd- 
LEY).  and  the  aunendment  to  the  Find- 
ley  subsUtute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  LKCCtTT) . 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will 
again  report  the  amendmtot,  the  sub- 
stitute, and  the  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

by  B4r,   RED  of  New 


Amendment  offered 
Tork: 

On  page  6.  following  line 
lowing  new  section: 

"Sec.  403.  In  line  with  the 
tentlon  of  the  President  of  the 
no  part  of  the  funds  *uthorlz«  1 
prlated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
to  finance  the  Introduction 
ground  combat  troops  Into 
or  Cambodia." 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
nature  of  a  subsUtute  for 
offered  by  Mr.  Rm>  of  New 

In  place  of  the  amendment, 
following  language 

"Sec.  403.  In  line  with  th« 
tentlon    of    the    President 
States,    none    of    the    funds 
this  act  shall  be  used  to 
ductlon  of  American  ground 
Into  Laos,  Thailand,  or 
the  prior  consent  of  the 
the  extent  that  such  la 
mined     by     the     President 
promptly   to   the   (Congress. 
Uvea  of  American  troops  rei|ial 
South  Vietnam." 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 


cf 


fln4" 


.  add  the  fol- 


i 


expressed  In- 
tfnlted  States. 
to  be  appro- 
shall  be  used 
of    American 
Laos.  Thailand 

:^iKOLET  In  the 
the  amendment 
ytrlt: 
substitute  the 


expressed  In- 
the    United 
authorized    by 
,ce  the  Intro- 
combat  troopa 
without 
except  to 
as  deter- 
and     reported 
protect   the 
ning  wltbln 


Cambodia 

OoniTess 

reqijlred 


» 


LxcosTT  to  the 


amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Pindlxy  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York: 

After  the  word  "Congress"  strike  out  the 
proviso  exception. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
committee  is  now  confronted  with  since 
we  put  over  consideration  of  this  bill  last 
Thursday,  is  what  to  do  in  the  light  of 
the  President's  speech  on  April  30,  an- 
nouncing that  U.S.  combat  forces  had 
entered  Cambodia. 

I  think  it  is  worth  taking  a  moment  or 
two  to  analyze  what  the  President  is 
doing  when  he  directs  U.S.  forces  into 
the  country  of  Cambodia. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  President  said 
that  the  action  would  give  the  South 
Vietnamese  time  to  proceed  with  the 
process  of  Vietnamization,  to  equip,  train, 
and  upgrade  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  so  that  when  the  150,000  U.S. 
troops  are  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  a 
year's  period,  next  spring,  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  will  have  a  better 
prospect  of  being  able  to  handle  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  at  that  time. 

I  challenge  that  rationale,  largely  on 
the  grounds  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  insulating  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  from  pressures,  from  attacks  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces  over  the  next 
year  would  enhance  their  capabilities  as 
fighting  personnel.  I  believe  it  is  a  fairly 
incredible  proposition  that  you  have  a 
better  army  by  insulating  it  from  pres- 
sures, from  battle  experience,  and  from 
attacks,  than  if  that  army  were  subjected 
over  a  period  of  a  year  to  those  kinds  of 
stresses. 

What.  then,  was  the  purpose  of  the 
President  in  sending  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia? I  think  there  are  three  factors 
that  emerge  from  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  the  President,  both  to  the 
public  and  in  the  briefings  we  received 
yesterday  at  the  White  House.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  that  for  5  years  the  military 
has  wanted  to  go  in  and  attack  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  forces  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  Cambodia.  Suddenly,  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  do  what 
the  military  had  wanted  for  a  long  time 
to  do  because  there  was  a  Cambodian 
Government  in  Phnompenh  which 
would  be  friendly  and  receptive  to  such 
action. 

Second,  by  our  invasion  of  Cambodia, 
we  might  take  some  pressure  off  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia,  which  found  It- 
self under  increasing  threat  from  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
aU,  I  think  the  President  wanted  to  show 
that  he  Is  tough.  Each  time  he  has  an- 
nounced a  withdrawal  he  promised  that 
imder  certain  circumstances  he  may  re- 
taliate against  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  President  seems  to  be  trying  to 
prove  that  he  Is  prepared  to  back  up 
those  words  with  action.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
he  could  be  and  would  be  tough  imder 
appropriate  circumstances. 
This  Is  the  conclusion  that  I  think  one 


reasonably  reaches  from  having  listened 
to  the  President  and  considered  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Now,  what  will  happen?  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear,  even  from  what  the  Presi- 
dent himself  says,  that  once  the  U.S. 
forces  are  out — and  I  hope  they  will  be 
out  as  the  President  has  promised— in 
due  course  the  North  Vietnamese  can  re- 
position themselves,  restock  the  sanc- 
tuaries, and  present,  at  the  end  of  an 
8-.  10-.  or  12-month  period  essentially 
the  same  threat  that  they  present  today. 
Moreover,  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  went  into  Cambodia  without  the 
express  and  open  consent  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government,  it  raises  serious  in- 
ternational Issues,  the  very  least  of  which 
is  that  it  presents  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  now  to  have  the 
excuse  to  march  further  onto  Phnom- 
penh, which,  of  course,  they  may  very 
well  have  done  in  the  absence  of  Amer- 
ican combat  troops. 

But,  finally,  where  are  we  a  year  from 
now?  The  ARVN  will  be  presented  with 
essentially  the  same  threat  which  they 
have  today. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The  time   of   the 

gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.   Fba;;bb 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  North  Vietnamese 
will  present  essentially  the  same  threat 
as  they  present  today. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  they  will 
be  stronger  by  resison  of  having  been 
less  subjected  to  stress  or  attack  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  we  are  still  left 
with  uncertain  prospects. 

The  President  cannot  tell  us  now  what 
will  happen  if,  in  fact,  as  many  of  us 
feel,  his  Vietnamization  program  does 
not  succeed. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  support  the  Leggett  amendment. 
The  Leggett  amendment  would  not  be 
effective  imtil  July  1,  because  the  bill  we 
are  debating  is  for  defense  expendit\u*es 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  By  that  time,  July 
1.  the  President  has  promised  to  have 
the  troop%  out  of  Cambodia.  The  Leggett 
amendment  will  be  appropriate,  and  I 
hope  it  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  you  on  a 
quick  flight  with  me  away  from  Indo- 
china to  tin  entirely  different  part  of  the 
world— the  Middle  East.  There,  Israel — 
yes,  I  said  Israel — is  in  a  fight  for  exist- 
ence, but  not  really  against  Arab  forces. 
Arab  forces  alone  pose  no  problem  for 
Israel.  That  plucky  little  nation's  fight 
is  against  Communist  aggression,  which 
Is  taking  over  direction  of  the  military 
objectives  of  the  Arab  States,  and  against 
modem  Communist  weapons. 

It  should  be  an  inescapable  conclusion 
that  the  fight  s^alnst  communism  is  a 
world  fight.  What  Is  happening  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  and  Laos  are  sepa- 
rate chapters  of  the  same  struggle  by 
people  everywhere  who  are  seeking  to 
escape  or  to  avoid  Commimlst  control. 

The  adoption  of  the  Reld  amendment 
would  be  extremely  shortsighted.  It  would 
place  the  House  In  the  position  of  pre- 
judging American  policy  and  would.  In 
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fact,  put  a  limitation  on  American  pol- 
icy The  Leggett  amendment  would,  as 
I  interpret  it.  require  a  declaration  of 
war  before  U.S.  forces  could  be  used  in 
Cambodia.  Let  us  be  frank  and  admit 
that  declarations  of  war  were  part  of  an- 
other world.  Limitations  of  any  kind  at 
this  stage  can  do  much  more  harm  than 

If  an  amendment  is  to  be  adopted,  It 
should  be  the  Findley  amendment.  It 
does  no  particular  harm.  In  fact,  it  re- 
iterates substantially  what  the  President 
has  said  he  has  had  to  do  in  Cambodia.  If 
it  makes  the  Congress  feel  better  to  keep 
a  hand  In  the  formation  of  poUcy  mat- 
ters this  probably  is  a  good  way  to  do 
It,  and  certainly  it  is  preferable  to  the 
alternatives  that  have  been  offered.  Ei- 
ther of  the  other  amendments  would  be 
making  a  case  which  the  Communists 
trumpet  to  the  world  as  representing  a 
defeat  for  American  efforts  in  Southeast 

The  administration  has  shown  it  is 
seeking  by  every  legitimate  means  to  re- 
duce U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Now  let  us  not  tie  the  President's  hands 
even  partially.  I  am  willing  to  trust  him. 
He  is  my  President,  too. 

It  should  be  very  clear  that  we  could 
quickly  have  been  outflanked  by  Com- 
munist penetration  in  Cambodia.  This 
would  have  delayed  the  process  of  Viet- 
namization, would  have  provided  a  direct 
threat  to  American  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam, would  have  delayed  our  with- 
drawal, smd  could  have  caused  the  fight- 
ing there  to  drag  on  endlessly.  The  prob- 
lems of  Laos  would  have  been  intensified. 
We  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dependence of  Cambodia  also  Is  at  stake, 
and  possibly  that  of  all  Southeast  Asia. 
If  we  in  America  turn  our  backs  on  Cam- 
bodia, we  will  doom  that  nation  to  Com- 
munist control  and  we  wUl  be  opening 
wide  the  port  of  Sihanoukville  to  a  flood 
of  weapons  and  supplies  for  Communist 
forces  who  will  be  operating  at  will  from 
the  south  of  Cambodia  into  Vietnam. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  watching.  M  It 
sees  the  Congress  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President,  people  will  know  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  American  leadership 
In  world  affairs  is  at  hand.  However  un- 
pleasant the  task,  there  are  certain  re- 
sponsibilities which  go  with  leadership 
which  must  be  faced  up  to  and  must  be 
accepted.  We  will  be  out  of  Vietnam 
much  more  quickly  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  action  in  Cambodia,  and  that, 
after  all.  Is  what  is  most  Important  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
just  preceded  me  In  the  well  made.  I 
thought,  a  very  interesting  observation 
indeed  when  he  suggested  if  it  made  us  in 
the  Congress  feel  any  better  to  adopt 
some  language  or  amendment,  we  ought 
to  proceed  to  adopt  the  Findley  amend- 
ment. 

I  happen  to  be  opposed  to  the  Leggett 
amendment,  not  because  I  want  a  wider 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  for  as  I  said  when 
I  spoke  to  an  audience  In  my  district  a 
week  ago  Sunday  night.  I  was  opposed 
to  Introducing  ground  combat  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand  and  Cambodia,  and  I 


am  still  today  opposed  to  that,  but  I  thlrJc 
we  have  to  accept  the  situation  In  the 
light  of  what  it  is  today,  not  last  Wednes- 
day or  last  Thursday  when  the  amend- 
ments by  the  genUeman  from  New  Yort 
(Mr    Reid),  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  were  offered. 
I  would  suggest  that  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  told  us— I  was  not  privileged 
to  attend  the  briefings  of  yesterday,  but 
I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that 
the  President  did  say  that  by  July  1  aU 
of  these  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Cambodia— I  beUeve  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  makes  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind.  I  was  certainly  Im- 
pressed with  the  analysis  of  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  who  said 
in  a  bill  which  contains  no  operating  and 
maintenance  money  at  all.  it  does  not 
even  deal  with  personnel,  so  therefore,  we 
are  not  selecting  a  very  appropriate  vehi- 
cle by  which  to  express  congressional  in- 
tent. All  we  are  doing  Is  to,  Iri  an  ad  hoc 
random  fashion  tack  on  some  kind  of 
limiUtion  to  a  procurement  bill  ^tl^o"* 
any  real  understanding  of  what  we  will 
thereby  accomplish. 

I  am  as  interested  as  anyone  in  this 
chamber  in  reasserting  the  congressional 
prerogatives  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
As  I  interpret  recent  polls,  there  has 
been  a  very  perceptible  decline  in  pubUc 
esteem  so  far  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. Why  has  that  taken  place?  I  be- 
lieve It  is  largely  because  of  the  attrition 
which  has  occurred  as  far  as  our  influ- 
ence in  the  fleld  of  foreign  policy  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  been  our  relative  Impo- 
tence and  our  InabUity  to  deal  with  the 
great  questions  of  peace  and  war  that 
have  brought  us  to  the  apparently  power- 
less state  we  are  In  tOTay. 

This  attrition  has  not  happened  under 
the  Nixon  administration  alone.  It  hap- 
pened under  the  Lyndon  Johnson  admin- 
istration. It  started.  I  believe,  indeed, 
under  that  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
I  want  as  much  as  anyone  in  this  House 
to  restructure  and  to  recapture,  if  you 
will,  what  I  believe  are  the  legitimate 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  this  House. 
If  we  are  going  to  avoid  a  constitu- 
tional crisis,  and  if  we  are  going  to  avoid 
a  clash  of  Presidential  power  with  what 
we  In  the  Congress  Insist  Is  our  right  and 
our  prerogative,  we  ought  to  begin  now. 
I  am  equally  convinced  that  we  are  not 
going  to  do  It^— and  Indeed,  we  demean 
ourselves— if  we  in  this  Chamber  today 
adopt  meaningless  legislative  language 
and  think.  "Well,  we  have  shown  them 
this  time;  we  have  shown  them  that  the 
people's  Representatives  have  really 
sjxjken  up." 

I  am  going  to  Introduce— Indeed,  I  have 
already  introduced- a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  I  am  going  to  solicit  the  active 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
this  resolution,  in  which  I  say  that  It  Is 
now  clearly  national  policy  by  virtue  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Congress  that  we  do 
continue  the  program  of  disengagement 
and  withdrawal  to  which  the  President 
has  committed  himself:  and  we  say  it  is 
our  national  policy  not  to  enlarge  the 
present  conflict  into  the  neighboring 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 


For  all  too  long,  I  believe— for  all  too 
long  we  have  rested  on  the  purely  Presi- 
dential initiative.  We  have  been  unwUl- 
ing  in  this  House  to  share  the  burden 
that  Is  ours  under  the  Constitution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  neglected  and  ignored  all 
too  long  the  constitutional  responsibility 
to  share  in  the  making  of  that  policy. 

But  it  is  going  to  take  more  than  a 
week  or  a  month  or  even  a  single  session 
of  Congress  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  begin  systematically,  I  beUeve,  with 
the  proper  building  blocks  to  recreate  the 
kind  of  role  the  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution was  intended  to  have. 

I  am  going  to  offer  this  resolution  in 
that  spirit,  in  the  hope  that  rather  than 
adopt  amendments  which  I  believe  will 
prove  in  time  to  be  meaningless  and 
therefore  only  increase  the  disillusion- 
ment in  the  country  as  to  our  ability  and 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  our  actions,  that  we 
be  well  advised  to  consider  this  kind  of 
resolution,  rather  than  simply  trying  to 
tack  on  in  a  meaningless  fashion  amend- 
ments to  this  particulsu-  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  arrive  at  some  time  when  we 
can  terminate  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.v  Chair- 
man. I  regret  I  did  not  hear  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Would  the 
genUeman  repeat  It? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at 
some  kind  of  agreement,  Mr.  Crhairman, 
whereby  we  can  agree  to  terminate  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
South  Carolina  is  now  discussing  the 
Reid  of  New  York  amendment. 
Mr,  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 

if   we  could  tigree  to  vote  at,  say,   2 

o'clock?  ^   ^^    ^ 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  What  about  2:30,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's yielding. 

I  notice  there  are  at  least  50  Mem- 
bers on  their  feet  at  the  present  time. 
If  we  were  to  go  for  an  hour  on  this  very 
important  subject  matter,  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  all  of  a  minute  apiece  to  ex- 
press ourselves,  really  for  the  first  time, 
on  American  foreign  policy  in  the  Indo- 
china Peninsula  for  the  past  5  years.  I 
would  suggest  that _,  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  already  yielded 
as  long  as  I  am  going  to  yield,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  make  foreign 
policy  In  the  House,  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  already  asked 
for  2:30.  That  is  70  minutes.  What  about 
a  quarter  to  3? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chfl  Ir  wUl  state, 
as  he  understands  it,  the  gen  ieman  from 
South  Carolina  is  asking  that  debate 
be  limited^to  the  Members  BUnding  on 
their  feet  on  the  Reid  of  New  York 
amendment  and  all  amendnents  there- 
to   .    « 

Mr.  RIVERS.  To  close  at  a  quarter  to  ?. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemar  from  South 
Carolina?  ,    ^ 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. ,     ,  „ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  What  about  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  al  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  3:20. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

MOTION  OrrXRED  BT  MR.    WVERS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  am<ndment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  clojie  at  3:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  th;  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  apposition  to 
the  Findley  substitute. 

We  should  be  extricatiag  ourselves 
from  South  Vietnam,  not  implicating 
ourselves  in  Laos.  ThaUaiid,  or  Cam- 
bodia. Yet  the  Findley  subsUtute  would 
not  only  endorse  the  actions  taken  by 
the  President  last  Thursday,  it  would 
also  give  him  license  to  take  similar 
action  In  Laos  and  Thailand.  The  hand 
is  the  hand  of  Mr.  Pindlky,  but  the  voice 
is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

All  that  the  Findley  substitute  requires 
for  the  use  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  in  these  countries,  without  any 
consent  of  Congress,  Is  for  the  Presi- 
dent—I repeat  the  Presideitr— to  "deter- 
mine" that  this  is  needed  "Jto  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  remaining  with- 
in South  Vietnam."  I 

I  am  not  going  to  see  thii  war  enlarged 
by  any  such  tortuous  determinations  by 
the  President.  Mr.  Nixon  has  publicly 
justified  his  sending  US.  ground  com- 
bat forces  Into  Cambodia  »y  saying  that 
this  is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  troops  in  South!  Vietnam.  Yet 
he  told  members  of  the  Ahned  Services 
Committee,  assembled  at  the  White 
House  yesterday,  that  another  reason  for 
sending  in  American  troops  was  to  pre- 
vent the  present  rightwing  government 
of  Cambodia  from  being  toppled.  And 
from  background  briefings  reported  in 
the  press,  we  learn  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  U.S.  invasion  of  C$mbodia  is  the 
need  to  flex  our  muscles  tbward  the  So- 
viet Union  and  to  reinforcfe  our  credibil- 
ity as  a  great  power. 

World  peace  should  not)  be  allowed  to 
hang  on  such  slii;H>ery 


,,„..^ ^r    .      ^terminations 

Whatever  the  "real"  reasons  for  our  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  theyj  are  the  hall- 
martc  of  policies  that  h^ve  been  awry 
for  years. 


Under  the  Findley  substitute,  the 
President,  without  consulting  the  Con- 
gress, can  order  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  into  Thailand,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  South  Vietnam,  by  simply 
•determining"  that  this  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  You  might  as  well  argue 
that  the  President,  all  by  his  lonesome, 
can  drop  paratroopers  into  Peking  or 
Moscow  in  an  effort  to  wipe  out  those 
centers  of  communism — after  all,  if  he 
succeeds  in  wiping  them  out.  it  will  cer- 
tainly protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  since  Moscow 
and  Peking  are  the  sUrt  of  the  pipeline. 
I  oppose  enlarging  the  war.  I  oppose 
the  renewed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
I  deplore  the  lack  of  candor  which  has 
shrouded  the  events  of  the  last  week. 
This  endangers  the  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  fabric  of  American  so- 
ciety, and  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  far  more  than  do  the  Communist 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

If  we  are  for  President  Nixon's  Cam- 
bodian adventure,  we  should  vote  for  the 
Findley  substitute.  If  we  oppose  the  ad- 
venture, we  should  oppose  the  substitute. 
Unless  we  are  so  many  sheep  on  the 
runway,  we  should  welcome  the  chance 
to  be  recorded  on  this  historic  vote. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  next  several 
hours  this  House  will  be  called  upon  to 
vote  on  various  amendments  which  re- 
late to  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  mili- 
tary involvement  around  the  world. 

Since  the  pending  bill  pertains  only 
to  the  payments  authorized  In  fiscal 
1971,  largely  for  equipment,  the  amend- 
ments have  no  immediate  application  to 
the  current  situation  In  Cambodia  and 
little  limiting  effect  upon  the  options 
available  to  the  President  thereafter. 
These  amendments  are  truly  in  the  na- 
ture of  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  America's  policy 
abroad. 

I  shall  most  probably  vote  against 
each  of  the  likely  amendments  unless 
parliamentary  tactics  dictate  otherwise. 
Too  much  of  the  debate  following  the 
actions  of  the  President  with  respect 
to  Cambodia  misses  the  central  issue. 
Even  the  President's  public  justification 
avoids  a  discussion  of  fimdamental  ob- 
jectives and  how  his  actions  relate  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives. 

Surely,  the  saving  of  American  lives 
In  Vietnam,  however  desirable,  is  not  our 
ultimate  objective.  If  It  were,  we  could 
proceed  more  directly  toward  that  objec- 
tive by  their  prompt  removal  from  the 
zone  of  danger. 

Vietnamlzation  Is  not  oxir  ultimate  ob- 
jective, either.  It  Is  merely  a  tactic, 
rather  than  a  fimdamental  goal,  and  our 
presence  in  Cambodia  cannot  be  cred- 
ably  defended  as  necessary  to  giiarantee 
the  success  of  such  a  tactic. 

In  truth,  we  moved  into  Cambodia  be- 
cause our  national  interests  are  served 
by  doing  so,  and  the  recent  change  of 
governments  made  It  politically  possible 
to  do  so. 

America's  fundamental  national  Inter- 
ests are  dlrecUy  and  intimately  related  to 


peace  In  the  world.  The  ultimate  ques- 
tion— lost  in  the  violence  and  heat  of  the 
Cambodian  debate — is  what  consistent 
policies  should  America  pursue  around 
the  world  to  achieve  and  maintain  the 
peace  we  seek. 

Since  World  War  II,  successive  admin- 
istrations have  recognized  that  there  are 
forces  in  the  world  which  are  not  moti- 
vated by  a  live-and-let-live  policy.  There 
are  national  States  which  threaten  their 
neighbors.  No  better  current  example 
can  be  found  than  in  the  Middle  East. 
These  aggressive  powers  can  provoke  a 
war  we  seek  to  avoid  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  shall  cease  and  desist 
from  molesting  their  neighbors  If  we  fol- 
low a  policy  of  indifference  to  them. 

Indeed,  history  suggests  the  reverse  to 
be  true.  If  the  big  powers  refuse  to  react 
to  the  transgressions  of  the  small 
powers — not  because  they  want  to,  but 
because  they  have  to — the  record  of  his- 
tory leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
su-e  moving  toward  war,  rather  than 
peace. 

America  has  no  desire  to  shed  her 
blood  in  Vietnam.  But  the  consequences 
of  successful  aggression  are  imacceptable 
to  America's  fimdamental  national  in- 
terests. 

We  have  no  desire  to  occupy,  even  tem- 
porarily, any  portion  of  Cambodia.  But 
the  consequences  of  a  forcible  overthrow 
of  the  Cambodian  Government  by  a  for- 
eign power  Is  equally  unacceptable. 

The  ultimate  stakes  are  as  fundamen- 
tal as  peace  in  the  world  and  we  need 
apologize  to  no  one  for  pursuing  policies 
reasonably  calculated  to  that  end. 

Surely  the  honorable  and  patriotic 
Members  of  this  House  cannot  believe 
that  America's  national  interests  are  en- 
hanced if  the  troops  of  North  Vietnam 
Impose  by  force  and  terror  Communist 
governments  throughout  Indochina.  Yet 
are  not  some  of  our  Members  urging  a 
policy  which  will  lead  to  that  result? 

If  our  Government,  In  the  interests  of 
peace  seeks  to  avoid  the  likely  conse- 
quence of  sudden  disengagement  and 
withdrawal,  the  question  Is:  What  are  we 
prepared  to  do  about  it? 

Unless  someone  has  a  better  plan  for 
peace.  I  urge  support  of  the  President 
and  I  urge  defeat  of  amendments  which 
limit  his  options  to  react  against  forces 
threatening  the  peace. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Since  the  gentleman 
has  already  been  allowed  time,  I  trust 
that  none  of  the  Members  will  ask  for 
more  than  5  minutes  time  and,  there- 
fore. I  would  feel  obliged  to  object  since 
so  many  Members  desire  to  speak  on 
this  amendment.  I  feel  the  time  should 
be  limited  to  the  5  minutes  in  each  case. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  more 
than  5  minutes.  I  shall  not  object  in  this 
particular  instance  since  he  had  already 
been  recognized. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
words  from  the  mouth  of  the  gentie- 
man  because  I  know  too  that  he  was  at 
the  White  House  conference  yesterday. 
But  would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me  that  at  no  time  did  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  President  of  these 
United  States  say  that  he  would  defend 
any  branch  of  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment, past,  present,  or  future? 

Mr  ADAIR.  The  gentieman  is  correct. 
Any  benefits  that  might  accrue  to  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  would  be  In- 
cidental to  the  main  purposes  of  our 
being  in  Cambodia. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wlU  yield  further,  that  Is  almost 
exactly  paraphrasing  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  and,  in  my  opinion,  It  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  Nation  and.  certainly,  to 
the  Commander  In  Chief  to  claim,  as 
the  last  gentieman  In  the  weU  just  did, 
that  It  was  to  preserve  a  "rightwing  gov- 
ernment" m  Cambodia. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  geographically 
true  that  it  Is  less  than  55  miles  across 
the  panhandle  of  Laos  from  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  border  of  Thailand,  not 
"hundreds  of  miles"  from  South  Viet- 
nam to  Thailand. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  believe  the  President 
said  and  we  were  both  present  at  the 
conference,  I  believe  the  President  said 
with  respect  to  that  Issue  that  it  was 
not  this  Government's  primary  objec- 
tive to  sustain  the  present  Government 
of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  any  branch  of 
the  Government,  whether  It  be  execu- 
tive or  legislative,  begins  to  tell  our 
enemies  publicly  what  we  will  or  will  not 
do,  we  are  to  a  degree  endangering  our 
Nation  and  Its  best  interests. 

There  are  people  In  this  Chamber  who 
will  recall  that  In  January  1950  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  In  a  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correcHy,  drew  a  line  in 
Asia  and  indicated  countries  that  we. 
the  United  States,  would  defend.  Omitted 
from  the  countries  to  be  protected, 
among  others,  was  Korea. 

There  Is  a  responsible  body  of  opinion 
In  this  country  that  held  and  stiU  holds 
that  the  exclusion  by  omission  encour- 
aged the  Communists  to  Invade  South 
Korea  So,  I  repeat  that  when  any  re- 
sponsible element  of  Government  says 
publicly  and  firmly  that  we  will  or  will 
not  defend  certain  areas  or  enter  Into 
certain  areas,  we  are  endangering  our 
national  well  being. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
In  light  of  recent  developments  my  own 
choice  would  be  that  we  said  nothing 
at  this  time  upon  the  matter  of  troops 
In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  ThaUand,  If  we 
do  so,  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 


from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  or  to 
adopt  the  amendment  as  originally  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid)  Is  tying  the  hands  of  our 
President,  Is  telegraphing  our  punches, 
and  is  putting  ourselves  in  an  almost  im- 
possible position  especially,  I  repeat.  In 
the  light  of  developments  In  the  last  few 
days. 

Let  us  give  our  President  the  right  to 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  protect  our  national  Interests,  and 
protect  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  was  a  wise 
idea  for  this  Committee  to  rise  on  last 
Thursday.  It  has  given  the  members  of 
this  Committee  an  opportunity  to  judge 
the  facts  as  they  are  now  m  the  light  of 
the  President's  speech  and  in  the  Ught 
of  what  has  happened  to  our  Nation  over 
the  past  few  days. 

Someone  said  a  moment  ago  that  we 
do  not  make  foreign  poUcy  In  this  body. 
Perhaps,  but  we  certainly  Implement  It. 
Somebody  also  made  the  statement 
that  we  are  not  exercising  our  congres- 
sional prerogatives  in  a  meaningful  way 
In  what  we  might  do  today,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  we  are  exercising 
a  prerogative  here  that  perhaps  is  strong- 
er and  more  formidable  than  any  other 
power  that  this  Congress  has,  and  that 
of  course  is  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  well  of 
the  House  here  as  one  who  recognizes 
the  anguish  that  this  problem  gives  to 
all  of  us.  I  am  conscious  of  what  this 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
done  over  the  years  in  keeping  our  de- 
fense strong  and  In  maintaining  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  around  the  world. 
I  am  conscious  also  of  the  fact  that  those 
of  us  who  serve  here  have  a  particular 
responsibility  also,  to  our  own  people,  to 
our  own  Nation.  I  am  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  over  the  years  we  have  done 
what  we  think  we  should  have  done  In 
South  Vietnam  to  stop  aggression.  But  I 
think  we  have  gone  far  enough. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  to  ex- 
press my  own  opinion  with  regard  to 
our  problems  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
with  regard  to  our  problems  here  In  this 
Nation  that  all  of  us  love  so  much. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  judgment, 
the  military  forays  into  Cambodia  are 
roughly  ftifin  to  a  flirtation  with  disaster. 
They  threaten  to  spread  the  war 
throughout  Indochina,  engulfing  the 
United  States  In  a  conflict  that  may  take 
decades  to  resolve. 

The  assault  across  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der has  yet  to  yield  anything  of  genuine 
tactical  significance— are  a  few  huts,  a 
few  caches  of  arms,  a  few  storehouses  of 
rice  worth  risking  a  dramatially  widened 
war?  I  think  not.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Our  mUitary  leaders  have  been  enter- 
taining an  illusion  for  the  past  decade— 
an  illusion  that  our  vasUy  superior  fire- 
power can  conquer  the  guerrilla  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample, failed  abysmally  in  its  strategic 
goal  of  ending  InfUtration  Into  the  South. 
The  Incursions  Into  Cambodia,  as  just 
one  further  example,  failed  to  provoke. 


the  kind  of  decisive  pitched  battie,  that 
the  Army's  General  Staff  has  been  wist- 
fully musing  about  since  the  early  1960's. 
The  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia,  scrupu- 
lously avoids  military  confrontations 
that  might  rout  their  forces.  They  are 
lightiy  armed  bands  of  guerrilla  fighters, 
moving  with  lightning  speed  and  strik- 
ing with  devastating  suddenness.  They 
can  melt  away  into  the  jungles  and  rice 
paddies  almost  instantly. 

This  country's  forbidding  array  of 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  artillery  is  far  from 
decisive  against  such  an  enemy.  The  very 
concept  of  mihtary  victory  Is  the  most 
futile  kind  of  wishful  thinking. 

I  was  alarmed  to  hear  President  Nixon 
speaking  in  vague  terms  of  victory  and 
loss  in  his  television  address  last  week. 

It  seems  plain — indeed,  conspicuous — 
that  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  meaning- 
ful peace  In  Southeast  Asia  is  through 
a  negotiated  poUtlcal  settlement. 

For  too  long.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
seen  temporary  operations  turn  into 
permanent  ones. 

For  too  long,  we  have  seen  bold  new 
escalations  of  the  war  yield  nothing 
even  remotely  comparable  to  the  mili- 
tary's pledges. 

For  too  long,  we  have  seen  our  blood 
spilled  and  our  resources  squandered  in 
a  fruitless  cause. 

The  results  of  10  years  of  warfare  can 
be  summed  up  neaUy— almost  50.000 
Americans  killed,  275,000  wounded,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  wasted,  and  peace  still  a 
distant  prospect. 

President  Nixon,  of  course,  is  actmg 
with  honesty  and  with  good  faith  in  his 
efforts  to  end  the  war. 

We  In  the  Congress— we  who  disagree 
with  his  policies— must  act  with  equal 
honesty  and  good  faith.  1 

Further  debating  and  dithering  about 
the  war  will  achieve  next  to  nothing.  We 
must  exercise  virtually  the  only  power 
avaUable  to  us  in  shaping  U.S.  poUcy  in 
Southeast  Asia— the  power  of  the  purse. 
I  will  support  Congressman  Leggett's 
amendment.  I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 
As  I  suggested  in  a  resolution  intro- 
duced here  a  few  weeks  ago.  all  U.S.  com- 
bat forces  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Southeast  Asia  within  a  year. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not  yet 
ready  to  defend  themselves,  they  will 
never  be  ready. 

And  if  our  allies  around  the  world  are 
not  yet  convinced  that  we  are  prepared 
to  shed  our  blood  In  defense  of  Uberty. 
freedom,  and  the  Nation's  security,  they 
will  never  be  convinced. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr  Chairman,  an  earUer  speaker  this 
afternoon  indicated  that  he  chaUenged 
one  of  the  rationales  of  the  President  for 
the  action  that  was  taken  last  week.  He 
challenged  the  rationale,  that  this  opera- 
tion would  help  the  military  capability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  think  his  challenging  of  that  ration- 
ale indicates  his  lack  of  knowldege  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  capability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  in  the 
months  ahead.  We  know  that  they  are 
being  better  equipped  and  better  trained, 
and  operations  such  as  this  against  the 
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sanctuaries  will  Inevitably  le  id  to  better 
leadership  and  greater  morale  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  mlliUry  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinc^  that  their 
role  In  this  tragic  war  will  be  Increased, 
and  be  Increasingly  successful.  Their 
military  success  will  accelerate  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  Ifrom  South 
Vietnam.  , 

Another  speaker  a  few  raoments  ago 
made  the  statement,  and  I  believe  I  am 
accurately  repeating  his  worfls — that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  made 
slippery  determinations  in  Jtistifying  his 
decision  to  do  what  was  done  last  week. 
I  was  quite  surprised  that  the  indi- 
vidual would  so  characterize  the  decision 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Slippery  determination^' — you  can 
disagree  with  what  the  P|^esident  has 
decided,  but  I  do  not  beliefre  it  appro- 
priate to  label  them  as  "sli  apery  deter- 
minations." 

The  overall  purpose  of  ttte  sanctuary 
operation  is  to  shorten  the  v^ar.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  operation  is  to  lefid  to  greater 
and   greater   withdrawals 
participation. 

A  year  ago  at  this  time 
and  some-odd   thousand 
personnel    in    South    Vie 
there   are   450,000.   The 
promised  to  have  150.000 
personnel  In  South  Vietna 
now. 

The  purpose,  as  I  said,  w 
the  war  and  to  decrease  o 
ties  in  it. 

This  operation.  I  believe 
results.  Let  me  give  you  th 
were  given  to  me  as  of 

In  less  than  a  week  of  this  operation, 
as  of  this  morning,  approximately  3,000 
of  the  enemy  have  been  killed. 

Approximately  650  of  the  enemy  In  the 
Pish  Hook  and  Parrot's  Bqak  area  have 
been  captured.  ! 

This  means  that  roughly  one-third  of 
the  enemy  personnel  in  thbse  two  areas 
have  either  been  killed  or  captured.  This 
is  a  very  high  ratio  of  siiccess  against 
the  enemy. 

Furthermore,  in  this  1  I  week  or  less 
of  ARVIN  and  UJ3.  mllltairy  operations 
over  4,000  enemy  weapons  have  been  cap- 
tured— weapons  which  if  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  would  be  used 
against  American  soldiers;  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  air  force.  J 

In  addition  our  forces  aave  captured 
over  1  million  poimds  o\  enemy  rice. 
The  destruction  of  enemy  food  supplies 
will  help  our  forces  and  hurt  the  enemy. 
This  means  that  10.000  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  will  have  flifflculty  for  a 
3-month  period  in  sustfining  them- 
selves in  a  millUry  operation  Just  be- 
cause the  enemy  will  have  fewer  weapons 
and  less  food  supplies. 

It  means  24,000  man-daiys  will  be  lost 
by  the  enemy  in  food  supplies,  enough 
food  stocks  for  2\^  enemy  divisions  for 
an  extended  period. 

But  let  me  point  this  o^it.  Within  the 
last  4  or  5  days  over  7t25,000  rounds 
of  small  arms  ammunition  have  been 
ci^tured.  What  does  thai  mean? 

It  means  that  over  7251000  rotmds  of 
enemy  ammunition  cannct  and  will  not 
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be  used  sigainst  American  military  per- 
soimel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  in  my  Judgment  is 
Indicative  of  the  results  of  an  opera- 
tion that  had  to  be  done  if  our  basic 
objective  is  to  withdraw  American  forces 
and  to  increase  the  capability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves. 
I  think  this  operation  will  be  success- 
ful. The  President  has  promised  that  all 
American  forces  in  the  Cambodian  area 
will  be  withdrawn  by  July  1  and  probably 
more  quickly  than  that.  The  President 
should  be  applauded  for  his  strong  ac- 
tion and  appropriate  action  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
a  military  operation  that  was  essential 
and  vital  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  impressive  statistics  Just 
given  us  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  There  are  other  statistics  that 
have  develop)ed  during  the  course  of  the 
almost  1  week  since  this  operation  was 
commenced.  Those  statistics  would  re- 
flect the  deep  division  which  has  become 
greater  and  deeper  in  this  Nation,  the 
polarization  of  positions  of  the  American 
public,  the  demands  of  the  American 
people  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  act  in  response  to  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

I  heard  it  said  on  this  floor  earlier 
today  that  the  day  of  the  declared  war 
is  over,  and  perhaps  it  is.  But  the  day 
of  prior  consultation  with  the  Congress 
should  not  be  over.  If  that  is  to  be  the 
pattern  of  the  future,  let  us  face  it  front- 
ally  and  propose  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  vest  in  the  President,  and  the 
President  alone,  the  power  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  engages  in 
military  <H)erations  in  any  part  of  the 
globe. 

The  decline  of  the  power  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Congress  has  been  going  on 
for  a  great  many  years.  One  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  said  that  it 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. I  think  it  started  before  then.  It 
started  as  the  Executive  has  grown  and 
grown  until  today  the  Executive  con- 
trols vlrtiially  all  of  the  information  upon 
which  we  here  in  the  Congress  rely. 

Yesterday  there  were  briefings  at  the 
White  House  for  four  committees.  There 
are  435  Members  of  this  House  and  100 
Members  of  the  other  body.  The  responsi- 
bility of  each  and  every  one  of  them  is 
Identically  the  same  when  they  go  back  to 
their  congressional  districts.  There  are 
ways  and  means  to  bring  these  issues 
into  discussion  In  this  House  if  they 
are  so  sensitive  that  they  cannot  be  made 
public.  We  have  rules  which  permit  exec- 
utive sessions  for  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  such  transcendent  Importance. 
But  their  use  has  not  been  proposed. 

I  think  that  we  have  here  to  recog- 
nize that  the  division  at  home  can  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  destruction  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  Institutions  which  we 
value  or  we  should  value  very  greatly. 
Our  freedoms  are  being  denied  us.  We 


see  the  shocking  specUcle  of  war  between 
generations.  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
which  a  civilized  nation  has  endured  this 
type  of  warfare  in  the  past — one  gener- 
ation against  another — and  remember 
that  the  generation  against  which  all 
the  criticism  is  directed  today  is  the  gen- 
eration which  in  Just  a  very  few  years 
will  govern  this  coimtry,  whether  or  not 
we  like  it.  Time  is  on  their  side  and  not 
on  ours.  They  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
on  their  problems,  and  have  them  con- 
sidered, and  I  do  not  think  they  have 
been  given  either  the  hearings  or  the 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  continuing  war — or  a  war  which  has 
now  waged  far  too  long — disrupts  their 
lives  and  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  plan. 

I  think  it  adds  to  the  sense  of  unrest 
on  the  campuses  and  the  imcertainties 
which  we  here  in  the  Congress  by  our 
inaction  have  materlsdly  contributed  to. 
I  do  not  criticize  the  President  for  doing 
what  we  let  him  get  by  with.  I  think 
it  is  time  we  speak  our  piece,  and  assume 
our  responsibilities  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqiilslte  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  poor  time, 
place,  and  way.  I  submit,  to  lay  down 
American  foreign  policy  on  a  vital  issue 
of  this  kind.  What  are  we  considering 
here  today?  We  are  considering  a  mili- 
tary procurement  bill.  In  a  few  minutes 
here  this  afternoon.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  a  procurement  bill,  it  is  being 
suggested  that  we  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
executive  branch  and  lay  down  a  course 
of  foreign  policy. 

We  have  some  troops  in  Csunbodia 
right  now.  I  assume  if  the  Leggett 
amendment  v/ere  adopted,  and  an  emer- 
gency involving  those  troops  arose,  we 
could  not  send  some  tanks  paid  for  under 
this  bill  in  to  help  them  out  without 
first  coming  here  and  getting  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  No;  I  have  not  time  to 
yield.  I  will  let  the  gentleman  take  his 
own  time,  please. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  helps  to  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  history.  There  was 
a  Member  of  this  House  called  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  opposed  the  Mexican  war. 
and  he  voted  here  in  opposition  to  an 
amendment  which  tended  to  approve  the 
Mexican  war.  Afterward  he  had  to  ex- 
plain to  his  law  partner  Bill  Hemdon 
back  in  Illinois  why  he  had  taken  that 
action.  He  wrote  Hemdon  a  letter  in 
February  of  1848.  which  I  suggest  Is  good 
reading   for   some   gentlemen   here,   in 
which  Lincoln  explained  that  he  voted 
against    the    amendment    which   com- 
mended the  war,  but  that  did  not  mean 
that  he  was  not  going  to  vote  supplies 
for  the  troops.  He  believed  in  supplies 
for  the  troops,  and  he  would  not,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Hemdon 
in  1848.  have  voted  for  an  amendment  of 
the  Leggett  type  in  that  war ;  because  the 
thrust  of  the  Leggett  amendment  Is  to 
perhaps  deny  needed  supplies  to  the 
troops. 
Lincoln  knew  how  to  oppose  the  wm 
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in  a  way  that  some  people  today  appar- 
ently do  not  recall. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wou.d  like  to 
say.  There  is  a  sound  legal  basis  for 
what  we  are  doing.  The  Powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  un- 
der article  n  of  the  Constitution  are 
broad  and  sweeping.  They  do  not  always, 
and  they  havp  not  historically  always, 
required  a  declaration  of  war  by  this 
body  We  fought  an  undeclared  war  with 
France  in  our  early  days,  we  fought  an 
undeclared  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates 
in  the  early  days,  we  have  landed  the 
Marines  hundreds  of  times  without  a 
congressional  resolution  of  war;  and  we 
cannot  forget  what  President  Tniman 
did  in  Korea  and  what  President  Eisen- 
hower did  In  Lebanon,  all  without  dec- 
larations of  war  or  prior  congressional 
resolutions.  So  there  is  a  legal  basis  for 
the   President   as   the   Commander   in 
Chief  to  take  such  action. 

As  a  matter  of  International  law. 
when  we  have  a  neutral  country  like 
Cambodia  which  cannot  maintain  its 
neutrality— because  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  In  there  holding  the  country 
and  using  it  as  a  base  of  offensive  opera- 
Uons— international  law,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  recognizes  that  a  belligerent 
party  has  a  limited  right  of  self-defense 
to  go  in  and  do  something  about  that 
situation— which  is  exacUy  what  we  are 
doing  today. 

MiUtarily  it  seems  to  me  it  makes  sense 
to  buy  the  Vietnamese  Army  about  a 
year's  time  to  get  to  be  a  better  army— 
and  that  Is  what  we  are  doing  here.  It 
helps  the  program  of  Vietnamization  to 
do  that.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 
So  we  have  a  miUtary  basis  for  what 
we  are  doing,  we  have  a  historical  basis 
for  what  we  are  doing,  we  have  a  legal 
basis  for  what  we  are  doing,  wid  we 
have  a  sound  poUcy  basis  for  what  we 
are  doing. 

In  this  country  we  give  even  an  ac- 
cused criminal  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
I  say  when  we  have  this  kind  of  basis  for 
what  we  are  doing  and  when  we  have 
these  very  difficult  problems,  as  Ameri- 
can dtlzens,  in  these  very  perilous  times 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  ought  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
our    Government    the    benefit    of    any 
doubt  that  may  exist  Instead  of  embar- 
rassing and  harassing  the  President  and 
the     administration     by     ill-considered 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  this  body. 
We  ought  to  give  the  President  and  our 
Government  our  support. 
AtmmtTtrr  ofitrkd  bt  m.  bincham  to  thb 

AICENDMKNT    OTTtMXD    BT    »Ul.    *MJD    OF    NSW 
YORK 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Binoham  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rkd  of  New  York: 
Insert  after  the  word  "Cambodia"  the  follow- 
mg:  ",  or  to  finance  attacks  on  the  territory 
of  North  Vietnam  " 


PABLIAMENTAKT    INQUIBT 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamenUry  inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it.  .        .  ,„ 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Is  the  amendment  m 
order'  An  amendment  to  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment  is  now  pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rhd)  which  was 
the  original  amendment.  That  is  in  order. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment.  .  , 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  to  the  Reid  of  New 
York  amendment,  to  extend  it  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  intention,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  after  the  Leggett  amendment  to  the 
Findley  substitute  amendment  has  been 
disposed  of,  to  offer  the  same  amendment 
to  the  Findley  substitute  amendment.  My 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  now  to 
the  Leggett  amendment.  .„.->* 

Mr  Chairman,  I  support  the  «eldoi 
New  York  and  Leggett  amendments.  The 
success  of  one  or  another  of  these  amend- 
ments is  vital. 

I  have  been  dismayed  by  the  Cam- 
bodian incursions.  I  beUeve  that  they 
have  had  their  worst  effect  right  here  in 

'^PrSidSNixon  in  his  1968  campaign 
talked  about  bringing  the  country  to- 
gether. I  beUeve  by  this  action  he  has 
taken  a  catasti-ophlc  step  to  break  it 

*^Why  do  I  offer  this  amendment  now. 
which  some  of  my  good  friends  bave  said 
might  confuse  the  situation?  I  offer  it 
^  because  I  beUeve  North  Vietoam  is 
a  part  of  this  total  situation.  All  three 
amendments  before  us  refer  not  o^  to 
Cambodia  but  also  to  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. I  beUeve  it  is  important  that  tiie 
restraint  contemplated  be  extended  to 
Sv^e  territory  of  North  Vietnam,  so 
as  to  make  it  perfecUy  clear  that  the 
President  has  no  authority  to  go  in  with 
ground  ti-oops  into  North  Vietoam. 

Every  single  rationale  used  to  Justify 
the  Incursions  into  Cambodia  could  be 
used  to  Justify  a  Umited  incursion  mto 
the  southern  end  of  North  Vietnam 

The  second  reason  for  my  amendment 
is  that  I  beUeve  we  should  at  this  time 
preclude  tiie  possibUity  «'  ^^^^-f^if 
bombing  attacks  in  North  Vietnam. 
These  attacks  have  recently  been  stepped 
up  Coming  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion,  this  is  having  a  dread- 
ful effect  on  ttie  young  people  of  th^ 
countiy.  It  is  returning  us  to  a  policy 
that  faUed  before,  and  it  is  Presenting  a 
danger  to  the  slim  chance  we  stiU  have 
forthe  posslbUlty  of  negotiations  of  this 
dreadful  conflict.  4^„„ 

I  beUeve  that  the  debate  here  today 
should  include  ttie  subject  of  the  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  North  Vietoam  and  their 
topact  on  tiie  posslblUty  of  a  peaceful 

I  beUeve  the  Nixon  administration,  at 
least  since  last  November  3.  has  not 
shown  any  real  Interest  in  negotiation. 
r^pTrl  tiie  President  has  virtus^ 
given  up  hope  of  a  compromise  poUtical 
^ttiement.  Yet.  in  the  minds  of  mai^of 
us  tills  is  tiie  only  way  this  conflict  even- 


tually is  going  to  be  ended,  whether 
American  forces  stay  on  in  Vietnam  in- 
definitely or  whether  tiiey  are  Promptly 
witodrawn,  as  I  beUeve  they  should  be^ 
In  no  case  can  the  conflict  be  ended  by 
victory  for  our  side. 

So   Mr   Chairman,  we  must  do  notn- 
Ing  that  might  close  tiie  door  on  the 
p^biUty  of  a  PoUtical  settiemmt  by 
h^Uiating  tiie  Nortii  Vietimmese  and 
making  it  impossible  to  continue  to  sit 
across  the  table  and  talk  to  us. 
*^cSmly  toe  Paris  negotiations  have 
not  accompUshed  very  much  in  the  last 
yZr  or  more,  but  at  least  the   ^o  sidjs 
Ire   in   contact.  Let  us  not   take   the 
chance  by  returning  to  a  reckless  poUcy 
Sfu   discredited,   of   destroyiiig   toe 
thin.  fraU  reed  on  which  we  have  to  rely 
S^ihe  posslbUlty  of  a  PoUtical  settie- 
meat  tiiat  could  bring  tills  miserable  war 

^^•^e^Uon  poUcy  of  Vietiiam^lng  the 
war  is  a  false  poUcy.  raising  faise  hop^^ 
Its  faUure  has  been  demonstrated  by 
wVt  toTpresldent  did  this  ^ast  week 
His  actions  represented  a  ^^jij^^. 
Derate  effort  to  find  a  way  to  serve  toe 
Sucy  of  Vietoamlzation,  which  cannot 
?SSd    It  cannot  succeed  because  it 
dS^  for  its  success  on  cooperation 
b?toe  otoer  side,  and  there  1^,  no  r^n 
to  suppose  the  otoer  side  wiU  obUge   I 
hoiS^mTamendment  wUl  be  supported^ 
^.^OWARD.  Mr.  ChaUman.  I  move 
to  strike  toe  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
th^Leggett  amendment:  toe  amendment 
St  wUl  assure  that  this  county  and 
this  congress  has  no  intention  of  wlden- 
£?or  piSSiging  this  frustrating  war. 
%?e  I^gelSS'endment  WUl  in  no  way 
endanger  toe  ground  combat  troops  that 
STalready.  unfortunately  b^n  de- 
Dloyed  into  neutral  Cambodia.  Its  effec 
tive  date  is  July  1.  1970-a  date  by  wWch 
Sie  Pr^ident  himself  asserted  yesterday 
Sit^of  our  troops  wUl  be  out  of  toat 

*^?toe  Leggett  amendment  in  mai^ 
ways  goes  beyond  its  stated  PurPOse.  It 
^es  tills  congress  toe  opportunity  to 
fulflll  its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
toe  American  people.  It  gives  us  toe  op- 
portunity to  go  on  record  against  con- 
KSg  Senseless  kUUng  of  other  hum^ 
beings,  boto  ours  and  our  enemiraj^t  es 
Suy  wUl  show  to  toe  young  peoplf  of 
SSSica  toat  toere  is,  indeed,  an  otoer 
wav"  to  be  heard.  ,     ,       ,  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  periods  of  sodJj 
upheaval,  when  people  are  faced  with 
SSrSidolis  chaUenges,  toey  eltoer  r^ 
toe  occasion,  face  what  must  be  faoed^ 
and  do  what  must  be  done,  or  e^J^^ 
coUapse.  and  go  looking  for  scapegc«its 
In  my  opinion,  a  large  percentage  of 
our  older  generation  has  faUed  to  rise 
to  toe  occasion,  cannot  bear  to  face  what 
must  be  faced,  or  do  what  must  be  done 
and  has  whoUy  coUapsed.  seeking  on^ 
toe  necessary  scapegoat,  to  satisfy  Its 
wounded  pride.   Aiid  toe  scapegoat  U 
wants  to  tear  apart,  most  especlaUy.  is 
the   polltlcaUy   active   element   In  toe 
younger  generation. 

Let  me  explain,  so  toere  wUl  not  be 
any  confusion  about  it.  I  am  not  spear- 
ing In  favor  of  toe  ones  who  bum  down 
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college  buildings.  Intimidate  school  offi- 
cials, break  the  laws,  and  interrupt  the 
operaUons  of  society,  just  f  )r  the  sake  of 
causing  a  sensation.  In  every  generation 
there  are  people  like  thifrl-fragUe,  an- 
g\iished  in  psychological  ptiln — who  can 
only  express  their  feelings  by  adopting 
the  worst  of  the  world  aroqnd  them.  The 
wounded-in-soul  are  always  with  us.  but 
I  am  not  talking  about  thein. 

Rather.  I  am  talking  abdut  those  who 
have  seen  us  as  we  are.  arid  are  taking 
us  to  task.  They  may  eriragfe  us  by  asking 
us  just  the  questions  we  want  least  to 
hear,  or  disturb  us  with  th*  depth  of  the 
perception  of  our  failure.  But  they  are 
right,  and  there  is  no  getting  around  it. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  you|ig  people  who 
question  the  moral  Justification  of  a  ter- 
rible war.  who  want  to  kndw  how  we  can 
travel  to  the  moon  but  sd  pollute  our 
water  and  our  atmosphere  that  life  be- 
comes endangered— youni;  people  who 
wonder  aloud  at  our  tumii  ig  this  Nation 
into  one  huge  traffic- jam-4-young  people 
who  question  why  we  insisted  on  tetuihing 
them  about  the  Constitution  when,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  absolutely  refused  to 
abide  by  its  requirements  in  regard  to 
men  of  different  color.  Thfcy  call  atten- 
tion to  the  hypocrisies  by  wftiich  we  live — 
our  talk  about  national  idesds.  shrouded 
as  it  is  by  the  shadow  of  materialism:  our 
pretensions  about  religionj  coupled  with 
the  practice  of  dog-eat-cog.  5  days  a 
week. 

And  what  can  we  say.  in  response? 
What  do  we  say,  in  responst !?  We  say  they 
are  ungrateful.  We  gave  th^im  everything 
money  could  buy.  They  irere  the  first 
generation  raised  in  affluiice.  receiving 
all  the  material  things  their  parents  and 
grrandparents  worked  so  hiard  to  get  for 
them.  And  here  they  are,  telling  us  it  is 
the  wrong  kind  of  everything. 

Perhaps  It  was  the  alluence.  These 
kids,  raised  without  the  need  to  go  grub- 
bing for  permies  in  the  street,  had  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  tljink;  and  some 
of  their  thinking,  appareritly.  concerned 
that  wonderful  abstractioq :  the  meaning 
of  life.  We  gave  them  so  much  education, 
so  many  opportimities  to  travel ;  we  were 
so  candid  with  them  about  our  frailties; 
we  encouraged  them  to  exfllore,  and  what 
have  they  become?  Wiser  And  kinder  and 
more  deeply  committed  tojour  own  idesJs 
than  we  ever  were. 

There  Is  an  Interesting]  parallel  here, 
between  the  days  of  the  K^rmedy  admin 
istration,  which  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  American  youth  and  the  present 
era.  which  infuriates  American  youth.  In 
one  case,  we  had  a  country  full  of  hope, 
determined  the  problems  ^ould  be  solved. 
Under  the  current  reginie,  we  have  a 
hopeless  policy,  dedicated  to  retreat  from 
reform  and  retreat  from  peallty. 

It  is  time  to  summon  the  courage  to 
face  the  facts.  Those  bridht.  passionate, 
clear -eyed  young  peoplelshould  not  be 
Ignored,  or  locked  up,  qr  betrayed  or 
shot  by  a  nation  that  ne^ds  them  as  ne 
nation  ever  needed  anybody.  We  parents 
have  never  brought  up  a|  generation  of 
children  so  well  before.  T^ey  have  tiimed 


out  wise  and  strong,  witl: 


life  and  a  quality  of  humanity  blinding 


a  passion  for 


in  its  sheer  magnificence.  Somehow,  we 
have  raised  an  extraordinary  generation 
of  good  people. 

Now  they  are  in  peril.  They  are  under 
attack  as  revolutionaries,  and  most  of 
them  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are 
denounced  as  wreckers  of  the  world  be- 
cause they  speak  against  the  wrecking 
of  the  world.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
they  have,  in  fact,  become  the  guardians 
of  the  "impossible  dream",  of  Demo- 
cratic triumph,  and  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy them  and  their  hopes  now,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  well  be  the 
greatest  catastrophe  of  American  politi- 
cal history. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
heard  my  remarks  earlier  during  the  day 
to  the  effect  that  due  to  the  fact  so 
many  Members  wish  to  speak  on  this,  it  is 
only  fair  that  everyone  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak:  and  therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Leggett  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

PAXLIAMENTART   INgUIRtES 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  pose 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  Chair  state 
what  amendment  will  be  first  considered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  amendment 
to  be  voted  on  will  be  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rkh))  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then.  I  further  sug- 
gest that  the  Bingham  amendment  be 
defeated,  and  as  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation,  assuming  that  the 
Bingham  amendment  is  defeated,  the 
next  vote  will  be  on  the  Leggett  amend- 
ment. Am  I  correct  on  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  to  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  then  next  will  be 
the  substitute  which  I  offered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as 
the  President  has  certain  Implied  jxawers 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  among  them  the 
duty  to  protect  American  lives,  the  Con- 
gress equally  has  the  implied  legislative 
power  of  oversight  and  review  of  such 
Presidential  action.  The  President  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce  ground 
combat  troops  into  Cambodia  to  protect 
American  lives  in  Vietnam,  and  Congress 
now  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  leg- 


islate concerning   the  presence  of  our 
troops  in  Cambodia. 

Congress,  and  only  the  Congress,  can 
properly  authorize  military  operations  on 
foreign  territory. 

The  Congress  has  not  authorized  such 
operations  in  Cambodia.  In  my  opinion 
it  should  not  do  so  now.  Indeed,  I  strong- 
ly urge  that  the  Congress  clearly  express 
its  opposition  to  such  operations,  and  Us 
requirement  that  ground  combat  opera- 
tions now  underway  must  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  short-term,  emergency  need 
to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sormel  remaining  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute.  I  have  offered  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Reid). 

To  the  policy  question — Should  U.S. 
ground  combat  troops  be  introduced  in- 
to Cambodia? — my  substitute  clearly 
says  "No,"  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
is  required,  as  determined  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  reported  promptly  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops  remaining  within  South  Viet- 
nam. 

To  the  factual  question — Does  the 
Congress  have  the  constitutional  duty 
to  decide  whether  U.S.  troops  shall  be  In- 
troduced Into  Cambodia  for  purpose 
other  than  the  protection  of  U.S.  lives  in 
South  Vietnam? — my  substitute  clearly 
says  that  Congress  has  that  right  and 
must  exercise  it  before  troops  can  prop- 
erly be  Introduced  for  such  purpose. 

To  the  factual  question — Does  the 
President  have  the  right  and  duty  to  send 
troops  in  order  to  protect  U.S.  military 
personnel  remaining  in  South  Viet- 
nam?— my  substitute  clearly  says  "Yes," 
but  it  requires  that  the  President,  in  in- 
voking this  right  and  duty,  make  a  de- 
termination that  U.S.  lives  are  threat- 
ened and  report  such  promptly  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  requirement  that  the  President  re- 
port promptly  to  the  Congress  would  en- 
tail a  detailed  discussion  of  why  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  act  without  prior  con- 
gressional authorization.  This  report 
would  then  be  received  by  the  Congress, 
examined  by  the  appropriate  committee, 
and  If  deemed  necessary,  passed  upon  by 
Congress.  Thus.  Congress  would  be  able 
to  decide  whether  In  its  judgment  the 
President  had  acted  within  or  beyond  his 
constitutional  authority. 

This  amendment  would  do  something 
which  no  other  amendment  under  con- 
sideration today  would  do — it  would  as- 
sist the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
implied  powers  of  legislative  oversight 
and  review  of  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Where  the  President  has  an  implied 
duty  to  act  to  protect  American  lives, 
the  Congress  has  an  equal  implied  duty 
to  judge  that  act  and  to  determine 
whether  the  President  acted  within  per- 
missible constitutional  bounds. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  President's 
Implied  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief 
are  not  unlimited.  For  example,  he  can- 
not properly  use  implied  powers  as  a 
guise.  He  cannot  undertake  a  new  long- 
term  commitment  on  foreign  territory 
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without  the  prior  approval  of  Congress, 
arguing  this  was  to  protect  American 
Uves  His  control  over  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  troop  movements  without 
the  approval  of  Congress,  but  the  Con- 
eress  has  the  right  and  responsibility  to 
decide  whether,  in  its  judgment,  the 
President  acted  only  to  protect  American 
lives.  In  addition,  the  Congress  must 
judge  whether  conditions  were  so  critical 
and  urgent  as  to  have  made  prior  con- 
sultation with  Congress  unwise  or  Im- 

^resfdent  Nixon  told  me  yesterday  at 
the  White  House  that  he  believes  this 
reporting  procedure  is  proper. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  reject  the 
amendment  of   our   distinguished   col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Leggett). 
It  will  strike  out  the  requirements  in  my 
amendment   that  the  President  report 
promptly  to  the  Congress  any  exercise  of 
his  implied  powers  in  Laos,  Thailand,  or 
Cambodia.     The    Leggett     amendment 
omits  any  reference  to  the  Presidents 
implied  powers.  It  Ignores  the  unplied 
powers    But  by   doing  so  it  does  not 
diminish  them.  It  merely  strikes  out  a 
phrase  which  will  assist  the  Congress  In 
the  exercise  of  Its  own  powers  of  over- 
sight and  review.  .    . 
Our  President  has  declared  the  combat 
actions  constitute  neither  a  widening  of 
the  war  nor  a  reversal  of  our  Program  of 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  combat  troops 
from  South  Vietnam.                     .„  w  i 
Acceptance  of  the  substitute  will  help 

f  establish  woridwide  "Edibility  for  Uie 

President's  declaration.  This  is  vitally  un- 
portant.  There  would  be  grave  danger  to 
our  Nation  if  his  announcement  and  ac- 
tions are  misinterpreted  as  encompassuig 
more  than  the  short-term,  lumted  ob- 
jective of  protecting  American  Uves  re- 
maining m  South  Vietnam  during  Viet- 
namization  and  withdrawal.  No  one 
should  mistakenly  believe  that  the  Umted 
States  is  once  again  seeking  a  miUtary 
solution  or  a  military  victory. 

This  misreading  would  be  especially 
unfortunate  on  the  part,  of  foreign  pow- 
ers capable  of  widening  the  war;  that  is. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  We  must 
also  reassure  our  aUies  In  Asia  as  well  as 
in  Western  Europe,  some  of  whom  have 
already  reacted  harshly.  Most  impor- 
tanUy,  we  must  speak  to  the  Amencan 
people  and  for  them,  "lany  of  whom  are 
deeply  troubled  and  confused  by  this  turn 
of  events  and  have  reacted  with  intem- 
perance and  even  violence.  As  we  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  we  must  not  let  our 
country  be  torn  apart  by  divislveness  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  was  torn  apart 
when  we  were  going  In. 

The  Congress  has  both  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  responsibUlty  to  clear  up 
any  doubts  about  American  policy  in 
friendly  and  unfriendly  foreign  capitals 
as  well  as  here  at  home.  By  supix)rtlng 
my  amendment  to  the  Reid  amendment. 
Congress  can  act  to  clarify  U.S.  policy 
and  accomplish  these  results: 

First  as  the  representative  branch  of 
Government,  inform  the  President  that 
we  as  a  body  expect  the  scope  and  dura- 
tion of  present  operations  in  Cambodia 


to  be  limited  exclusively  to  protectmg 
Uves  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam, 

Second,  require  the  President  to  seek 
prior  congressional  approval  of  any  fur- 
ther commitment  of  troops  to  foreign 
territory;  or  if  conditions  are  cntlcal 
and  urgent  as  to  make  Prior  conf;?jf"°" 
unwise  or  impossible,  require  that  the 
President  promptly  report  those  condi- 
tions and  his  action  to  the  Congress  so 
that  it  can  make  its  own  judgment  ol 

the  facts;  ^      _^        ^„,^l<. 

Third  reassure  the  American  people, 
our  alUes,  and  hostUe  powers  that  this 
incursion  into  Cambodia  does  not  repre- 
sent a  widening  of  the  war.  Basic  U.S. 
policy  of  withdrawal  and  Vietnamization 
has  not  changed;  and  ,,;„„h 

Fourth,  show  to  aU  the  worid,  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that,  where  the  safety  of 
our  men  Is  concerned,  the  Congress  ex- 
pects the  President  to  use  his  impUed 
powers,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  pro- 
tect their  safety. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chauman,  I 
move'  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

'^  Mr^'chairman,  I  favor  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califorma 
(Mr  LEGGETT)  because  I  truly  believe 
that  this  is  the  only  means  of  having 
some  restraint  on  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  m  widen- 
ing the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  is  pursuing 
an  iUusionary  dream  of  mUitary  victory. 
His  decision  can  only  delay  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  the  war. 
His  decision  can  only  mean  that  our 
domestic  needs  wiU  continue  to  go  un- 
met His  decision  can  only  mean  that  he 
has  broken  faith  with  those  to  whom 
he  promised  a  speedy  end  to  the  vtbs. 
We  have  heard  the  "we  can  win  the 
war  if  only  we  expand  It"  logic  before, 
and  each  time  it  has  turned  out  to  have 
cruel  and  predictable  consequences.  The 
Pentagon  told  us  in  1965  if  only  we  com- 
mitted American  forces  to  Vietnam  for  a 
short  period  we  could  drive  Ho  Chi  Minh 
out  When  that  did  not  succeed,  we  were 
told    if  only  we  bombed  the  northern 
ports,  it  would  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  bring  mUltary 

victory.  ,  .  . 

When  we  sent  massive  numbers  or 
young  Americans  to  Vietnam,  It  did  not 
deter  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  when  we  began 
massive  bombing  of  the  North,  It  did  not 
break  the  spirit  of  the  NoriJi.  It  did. 
however,  cost  the  lives  of  almost  50,000 
American  young  men  and  injuries  to  over 
a  quarter  of  a  miUion. 

Now  the  President  has  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  advice  of  the  military  who  ay 
an  expansion  of  the  war  to  Cambodia 
can  bring  miUtary  victory  to  Vietnam. 

SymboUc  of  the  illuslonary  character 
of  this  goal  is  the  pursuit  of  COSVN— 
Central  Office  South  Vietnam— the  com- 
mand center  for  enemy  operations  over 
most  of  South  Vietnam.  The  President  in 
his  Thursday  message  indicated  that  de- 
struction of  this  center  was  the  major 
goal  of  the  probe.  After  almost  a  week 
in  Cambodia,  COSVN  appears  to  be  non- 
existent. J  ,  .  V 
All  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  is  push- 
Uig  the  enemjr  temporarily  farther  back 


into  the  Cambodian  Interior,  and  de- 
stroying some  of  his  suppUes.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  heard  the  President  yesterday 
offer  the  capturing  of  supplies  as  his 
jusUfication  for  the  invasion  and  the 
escalation  of  the  war.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever that  the  losses  would  only  tem- 
porarily weaken  the  enemy  and  that  he 
would  return  after  the  monsoon  season. 
I  hope  we  are  not  inauguratmg  a  "re- 
volving door  miUtary  poUcy,"  which  wiU 
require  us  to  repeat  this  kind  of  maneu- 
ver periodicaUy  and  remain  In  Southeast 
Asia  on  a  permanent  basis.  This  is  the 
impression  I  took  away  with  me  from 
yesterday's  meeting. 

As  important  as  the  impUcations  of 
the  President's  decisions  are  for  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war,  they  have 
grave  impUcations  for  the  future  fabric 
of  our  domestic  society  as  weU.  The  bru- 
talization  that  wrought  massacres  like 
Mylai  is  being  carried  over  to  the  do- 
mestic scene.  The  four  deaths  at  Kent 
State  University  are  symboUc  of  this 
fact— National  Guardsmen  firing  into  an 
unarmed  group  of  students. 

Kent  State  is  symboUc  for  another 
reason  as  weU.  The  President  based  his 
1968   candidacy   on   the   promise   of   a 
speedy  end  to  the  war.  a  promise  he  has 
reiterated    several    times    subsequently. 
Those  dissatisfied  with  our  poUcy  were 
told  to  just  wait  a  while  longer,  for  by 
working  through  the  government  system. 
they  would  soon  see  the  war  ended.  By 
invading  Cambodian  territory  and  deep- 
ening our  involvement,  the  President  has 
broken  faith  with  many  of  our  young  and 
driven  them  further  from  the  system.  It 
was  this  breaking  of  faith  that  the  Kent 
students  were  protesttag  when  four  were 
killed  Monday.  It  is  this  breaking  of  faith 
which  is  tearing  the  fabric  of  our  society 

*^ronically,  while  the  young  of  this  Na- 
tion are  beUig  driven  further  from  faith 
in  the  governmental  system  as  a  means 
for  bringing  change,  the  Presicients 
Cambodian  action  represents  a  break 
with  the  system  on  his  part:  for  from 
the  legal  standpoUit,  the  President  has 
overstepped  his  authority.  The  Constitu- 
tion requires  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
to  declare  war.  The  President  has  not 
gotten,  nor  even  asked  for  this. 

To  go  into  any  nation  requires  an  in- 
vitation from  the  government  of  that 
nation.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  have  received 
no  request  from  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment to  invade  its  territory. 

We  have  no  moral  or  legal  justification 
for  being  in  Cambodia.  Its  impact  is  not 
being  felt  by  NorUi  Vietnamese,  but  by 
Americans  at  home.  We  must  get  out  of 
Cambodia  right  now.  and  out  of  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  only  way  the  President's  recWess 
new  adventure  is  going  to  be  checked  is 
through  congressional  action  denying 
Sm  toe  use  of  funds  in  Cambodia.  -To 
achieve  this  objective.  I  fuUy  support  the 
amendment  by  the  genUeman  from  C^- 
fomia  (Mr.  Leggett).  which  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Congress  under  any  clreumstances  be- 
fore  committing   U.S.   ground   combat 
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Cambodia. 


gentleman 
to  make  a 


forces  In  Laos,  Thailand,  or 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  Reasserting 
Congress's   long   ignored   coqstltutional 
responsibUity  regarding  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  foreign  ♦rars. 

By  the  same  token,  I  stroqgly  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  DUnois  (Mr.  Findley*  which  would 
give  the  President  the  discretion  to  send 
troops  without  congressional  Approval  if 
the  President  determines  suc]|i  an  action 
is  needed  "to  protect  the  live*  of  Ameri- 
can troops  remauning  within  South  Viet- 
nam." J 

Under  this  provision  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  the  President  to  rationalize  al- 
most any  possible  action  by  lying  it  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  It  has  the  cjharacter  of 
a  blank  check  and  the  tone  ^f  a  second 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Itj  would  give 
the  President  a  free  hand  to  Continue  his 
pursuit  of  his  reckless  policie^. 

If  the  President  refuses  tol  muzzle  the 
generals  and  admirals,  th^  Congress 
must.  I  urge  my  colleagues  t)o  join  with 
me  in  achieving  this  objective  here  today. 
Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairnian.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
(Mr.  HUBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
at  this   time  following  the 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pikdl«t) 
statement  of  fact  that  I  think  the  House 
should  be  very  much  interested  in. 

I  preface  what  I  am  about  to  say  by 
making  the  declaration  that  my  position 
has  always  been  consistent  on  military 
affairs,  particularly  in  following  our 
Commander  In  Chief,  no  matter  what  his 
name  may  be.  whether  it  be  Nixon.  John- 
son. Kennedy.  Truman.  Elsenhower,  or 
Roosevelt,  he  is  Commander  In  Chief, 
and  he  must  make  the  command  decision 
In  all  military  matters. 

So  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
that  while  I  may  disagree  ^th  the  way 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  has  been 
handled,  and  I  also  may  not  agree  wholly 
on  the  policy  relating  to  Cambodia,  but 
as  to  the  overall  military  t>ollcy  I  still 
believe  I  should  aways  stand  with  my 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  I  stand  with 
him  today.  i 

And  I  say  to  the  genUerban  who  has 
just  preceded  me  In  the  weU  of  the 
House,  and  to  clarify  the  Situation,  on 
yesterday  morning  I  was  0ne  of  those 
privileged  to  be  briefed  ait  the  White 
House  as  a  member  of  thfe  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  And  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  acting  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  his  position  on 
amendments  now  pending  before  this 
body  as  related  to  this  bill— and  this  is 
not  hearsay,  this  Is  exactly  what  the 
President  said,  and  I  give  fou  the  bene- 
fit of  It.  and  particularly  ithose  of  you 
who  object  to  the  President  not  inform- 
ing you.  and  so  I  inform  y^u  of  what  he 
did  say  as  related  to  the  matter  now 
before  this  body. 

I  asked  him  what  was  his  position  on 
the   amendments  now   p^dlng   before 
this  body.  Hla  reply  to  mejwas  as  usual 
clear,  concise,  direct  an<^  straightfor 
ward,  and  he  said: 


I  favor  the  Plndley  amendment.  ■- 

He  named  the  Findley  amendment  by 
name,  and  he  unequivocally  said: 

I  favor  adoption  of  the  Findley  amend- 
ment as  It  Is  related  to  the  policy  which  I 
now  pursue.  ^ 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  yield  at  this  moment. 

I  asked  the  President  further  would 
he  prefer  that  no  sunendment  he  adopted 
to  this  bill?  His  reply  again  was: 

I  favor  the  adoption  of  the  Findley  amend- 
ment in  preference  to  no  amendment  at  all. 


I  think  that  is  quite  clear.  That  is  what 
the  Commander  in  Chief  has  said.  And 
that  is  the  message  that  I  would  bring 
back  to  you  today  as  a  direct  quote  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
stands  solidly  behind  the  Findley  amend- 
ment. And  I  accept  the  guidance  of  my 
Commander  in  Chief.  If  it  is  a  weapon 
that  he  wants,  if  It  is  a  weapon  he  thinks 
he  can  use  to  save  the  lives  of  our  men, 
one  life,  even,  in  Vietnam,  that  life  is 
worth  saving. 

Now.  as  to  the  procedure,  I  imderstand 
the  parliamentary  situation  this  way: 
The  first  vote  will  come  on  the  Bingham 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid).  That  vote  having  been  taken, 
then  those  who  believe  in  going  ahead 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  vote 
in  the  negative  and  vote  against  the 
Bingham  amendment. 

The  next  vote  shall  come  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett).  Those 
who  believe  in  standing  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  effort 
to  save  the  lives  of  American  troops  shall 
vote  down  the  Leggett  amendment. 

Then  the  vote  shall  occur  on  the  Find- 
ley amendment  as  a  substitute  to  the 
Reld  amendment.  And  those,  again,  who 
stand  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  courageous  effort  to  save 
the  lives  of  American  troops  and  get 
those  men  back  home  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible shall  vote  in  the  afarmative.  And 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  then 
shall  have  told  the  world  that  there  is 
solidarity  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this 
body  In  at  least  that  It  does  stand  by 
the  President  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 
Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Findley  amendment: 

In  line  with  the  expressed  Intention  of 
the  President  of  the  XJnlted  States,  none  of 
the  funds  authorlaed  by  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  introductloo  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos.  Thailand, 
or  Cambodia  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Congress,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
la  required,  as  determined  by  the  President 
and  reported  promptly  to  the  Congress,  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  troops  rwnaln- 
Ing  within  South  Vietnam. 


I  believe  it  is  responsible  legislation  In 
line  with  the  action  that  the  American 
people    expect    of    the    Congress.    This 


amendment  grants  no  power  whatever. 
Rather,  it  recognizes  the  President's  un- 
questioned duty  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  act  with  dispatch  in  emergencies  to 
protect  the  lines  of  American  troops. 

Instead  of  enhancing  executive  power, 
it  enhances  our  position  as  the  Legisla- 
ture by  requiring  the  President  to  report 
promptly  to  the  Congress  if  he  exercises 
this  emergency  authority. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  has  implied 
authority  to  make  this  decision,  and  the 
Congress  has  the  implied  right  to  be 
informed  promptly  so  it  can — through 
the  legislative  process — examine  the 
bases  for  the  decision  and  where  deemed 
advisable  pass  judgment. 

This  amendment  may  be  the  first  time 
this  right  has  ever  been  spelled  out  in 
legislation. 

Through  this  means  the  Congress  can 
help  establish  its  proper  role  consequent 
to  the  provisions  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  passing  upon  the  question 
of  whether  a  President's  emergency  use 
of  troops  was  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  implied  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  whether  conditions  were  so 
critical  and  urgent  as  to  make  prior  con- 
sultation with  Congress  imwise  or 
impossible. 

As  to  the  President's  personal  attitude, 
he  advised  me  yesterday  that  he  sup- 
ported the  amendment.  He  also  said  he 
felt  the  reporting  requirement  was 
proper. 

Further,  this  Is  exactiy  the  type  of 
action  that  has  just  been  taken  by  the 
President  In  Cambodia— this  action  was 
taken,  first,  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
Americans  who  are  still  in  Vietnam ;  sec- 
ond, to  shorten  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam; and  third,  to  expedite  the  extrica- 
tion of  UJ3.  troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 
For  about  5  years  the  Communists  have 
been  building  up  command  posts,  supply 
and  storage  depots,  communication  cen- 
ters and  munitions  stocks,  and  so  forth, 
along  the  border  of  "neutralist"  Cam- 
bodia. Some  of  these  war  centers  are  less 
than  33  miles  from  Saigon,  the  capital 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  Communists  have 
repeatedly  carried  on  their  deadly,  dev- 
astating attacks  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  Americans,  and  then  re- 
turned to  their  privUeged  "neutral"  sanc- 
tuaries Inside  the  Cambodian  border- 
like  a  bank  robber  or  murderer  running 
across  the  street  from  the  scene  of  his 
crime,  yelling  "King's  X."  and  prevent- 
ing the  police  from  pursuing  or  «w;costing 
him. 

For  3  days,  UJ3.  B-52  bombers  pound- 
ed these  Cwnmunlst  encampments  to 
"soften"  them  up  for  final  destruction 
by  20.000  South  Vietnamese  and  10.000 
U.S.  troops.  The  combined  forces  have 
encountered  cmly  minimum  resistance 
and  casualties  during  their  "cleanup" 
operation.  During  the  first  5  days,  over 
1.000  CcMnmimist  bunkers  have  been  ob- 
literated, various  communication  centers, 
command  posts,  supply  depots,  and  mu- 
nitions and  storage  centers  have  been 
destroyed.  Over  619.000  man-days  of 
enemy  food  supplies  have  been  confis- 
cated. Some  250-plus  mobile  military 
machines  of  the  Communists  have  been 
captured  or  destroyed.  Numerous  enemy 
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mlssUes,  rockets,  weaponry  and  caches 
of  munitions  have  been  confiscated.  Our 
bulldozers  are  now  filling  in  and  leveUng 
the  underground  Communist  posts  and 
sanctuaries-some  of  them  very  elajor- 
ate  office  complexes  four  stories  deep 

^tS  touf  operation  will  be  completed 
in  6  to  8  weeks— just  ahead  of  the  rainy 
monsoon    season.    Then,    for  ^aPP'o^' 
mately  6  months  tills  area  wiU  be  wet. 
muddy  and  soggy,  making  It  most  (Uffl- 
cult  for  the  Communists  to  start  rebuild- 
Sg  ^d  resupplylng.  Thls^^^SJ  aUow 
th^   South   Vietnamese   the    additional 
£e  n^ded  to  continue  tiie  VletiianUza- 
tion  program,  the  buildup  and  frengtto- 
entag  of  tiielr  forces  to  be  able  to  defend 
thSr  own  country.  We  can  also  continue 
tSfsclStS^  ^hdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
without  endangering  the  "ves  of  those 
Imericans  who  wlU  still  be  In  South 
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This  action  is  not  to  expwid  the  war 
in  indo-Chlna— It  Is  to  shorten  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  protect  American 
lives  and  expedite  an  early  honorable 
end  to  U.S.  participation  m  this  war. 

I  have  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
abUlty  of  President  Nixon  to  responsibly 
and  decisively  direct  our  operations  to 
expedite  an  honorable  end  to  the  war- 
as  compared  to  the  previous  adminis- 
trations' 8  years  of  Indeci^on.  vacUla- 
tion.  and  misdirection  that  committed 
550,000    Americans    to    a    stalemated 
grolmd  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Through 
a  positive  Vletiiamizatlon  program  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Nixon  administration,  our 
troop  level  has  now  been  reduced  to  be- 
low 426  000  and  is  reducing  every  day. 
U  S  combat  casualty  rates  last  quarter 
were  below  any  in  ttie  last  5  years,  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  rapidly  takmg 
over  the  responsibility  of  defending  tiielr 
own  country.  Nixon's  record  thus  far  has 
been  good-certainly.  he  should  be  giv- 
en the  support  and  opportunity  to  im- 
prove upon  his  commendable  record. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  friends  of  me 
Committee,  tills  Is  tiie  most  tocredlWe 
experience  I  have  ever  had  In  my  Uttie 
over  7  years  in  this  body.  Here  we  are 
trying  to  decide  military  strategy  on  the 
floor  of  tiie  House.  How  ridiculous  can 
this  be  when  we  have  neither  tiie  auUior- 
ity  responslbUlty  nor  expertise  to  do  so. 
I  agree  witii  my  friend,  tiie  gentieman 
from  Louisiana,  when  he  said  a  moment 
ago  "let  us  stand  behind  our  Commander 
In  Chief."  I  do  so.  proudly  and  unwaver- 

But  in  addition  to  the  Importance  of 
supporting  President  Nixon  there  Is  an- 
other consideration,  my  colleagues— are 
we  going  to  stand  behind  our  men  in 
Vietnam?  ..^^,  . 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  Uttie  experi- 
ence—it probably  will  not  Influence  any- 
one clamoring  to  tie  tiie  Presidents 
hands— but  It  Influenced  me.  Not  too  long 
ago  we  had  a  Lieutenant  Prishman.  the 
naval  pUot  who  was  shot  down  just  south 
of  Hanoi,  as  I  remember,  and  was  one 
of  the  three  Americans  recently  released 
by  the  Communists. 

As  he  testified  before  our  commlttw. 
and  he  was  a  prisoner  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  2  years.  I  recall  him  as  he  was 


sitting  there  laboring  to  light  a  cigarette 
wlUi  an  immobUe  right  hand.  He  could 
not  do  It  because  his  elbow  had  been 
shattered  when  he  was  shot  down.  This 
young  man  who  had  lost  65  pounds  whUe 
he  was  a  prisoner  of  war— and  we  have 
some  1.500  Americans  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  In  action  over  there  at 
this  very  moment— they  wlU  get  the  mes- 
sage of  what  is  being  said  here  by  many 

people  today.  .       w       u 

I  remember  this  lieutenant  as  he  said, 
"You  know.  Mr.  Congressman,  the  worst 
part  about  my  whole  experience  was  not 
when  I  was  shot  down  and  they  picked 
me  up  and  put  me  on  display  around  the 
various  villages.  It  was  not  when  they 
taunted  me  and  stuck  me  with  sticks  or 
as  they  threw  rocks  at  me  and  all  that— 
or  as  they  put  me  In  solitary  confinement 
or  as  they  did  not  give  me  the  proper 
medical  treatment  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  use  of  my  right  arm  now."  He 
said,  "The  worst  part  of  my  experience 
was  the  broadcast  each  morning  and 
each    evening."    I    asked    him,    "What 
broadcast?"  He  responded.  "That  Is  the 
time  when  the  Communists  broadcast  the 
actual  voices  of  American  leaders — even 
US.  Senators — who  are  condemning  our 
position  In  Vietnam." 

Let  us  remember  this,  my  colleagues. 
We  have  over  400,000  young  men  over 
there  now.  They  did  not  ask  to  go  over 
there.  They  went  over  there  because 
their  country  asked  them  to  go.  We  had 
better  be  a  Uttie  concerned  about  them 
and  In  protecting  their  Interests  and 
not  further  demoralize  them. 

Of  course,  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  Interested  In  the  loss  of  Uves 
and  In  trying  to  deescalate  the  war.  Who 
is  not  Interested  in  that  In  this  body? 
Certainly  no  one  hopes  and  prays  for 
peace  any  more  thsm  I. 

But  let  us  remember  this,  that  the 
No.  1  man  who  Is  to  receive  the  onus  of 
aU  of  tills  operation  now,  which  I  think  Is 
long  overdue.  In  knocking  out  these 
sanctuaries,  the  No.  1  man  who  receives 
the  onus  is  the  Commander  in  Chief.  God 
knows,  aside  from  the  loved  ones  of  our 
boys  over  there,  no  one  Is  more  interested 
in  saving  the  Uves  of  the  Americans  In 
Vietnam  than  the  President  himself.  He 
has  the  ultimate  responslbUlty,  which  Is 
indeed  an  awesome  one. 

Now  let  us  get  this  thing  In  the  proper 
perspective.  We  have  not  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  \mder  our  other  Commanders 
in  Chief.  Then  too.  let  us  think  about 
the  over  400,000  young  Americans  fight- 
ing over  there  right  now.  I*t  xis  not 
demoralize  them. 

It  has  been  said  the  President  would 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  gentie- 
man from  minois  (Mr.  Finblet). 
Frankly  I  should  lUte  to  see  no  restric- 
tions on  him  but  Uiat  amendment  Is 
certainly  the  least  objectionable.  As  I 
close  let  me  say  again  it  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  supporting  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  who  desperately  needs  and  de- 
serves our  support  at  this  critical  time, 
but  also  our  action  would  encourage  ttiose 
courageous  young  men  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Let  us  think  about  them  and  let  us 
get  on  wltii  the  business  of  passing  this 

bUl. 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  In  my  re - 
marlts  a  petition  from  the  National  Ca- 
thedral School  deploring  the  actions  of 
President  Nixon  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
condemning  his  flagrant  abuse  of  Presi- 
dential authority  extending  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  Cambodia. 

Deab  CoNcarasMiN:  We  the  students  of  Na- 
Uonal  Cathedral  School  deplore  the  actions  of 
President  NUon  m  Southeast  Asia.  We  con- 
demn his  flagrant  abuse  of  Presidential  au- 
thority to  extending  the  war  to  Viet  Nam  to 
Cambodia. 

We  hereby  urge  the  Members  of  Congress 
to    support   the    Beld    Amendment    to    the 
Military  Procurement  Bill,  as  a  statement  of 
protest  against  the  Nixon  PoUcy. 
Stand  up  for  peace.  Now, 
Stocerely, 
NUl  GyOrgy.  Usa  CapeU,  Wendy  Mtot. 
Deborah  Van  Dyke.  Mae  WelU.  Jenny 
Qlendurtog.  Susan  Garcia  Wolf,  Sue 
Lentz.    Lynn    Sloan.    Margaret    Key 
(Ubrarlan). 
Mary  D.  McBeynolds.  Kim  Moss.  Swan 
Conway.    Zan    Sloan,    Ann    Harmon. 
Sharon  Stafford.  Mary   Clare  MekaU, 
Olna  Thompson,  Patricia  Row,  Carol 
McMaron.  Karen  Llndstrom. 
Sara  Evans,  Judy  Karaslk,  Mlrcusa  War- 
burton,   Detry   Fowler,   Dale   Logsdon, 
Betsy  Kelley,  Prances  Tlcklen,  Grace 
BxUlen,  Sydney  Jaffe,  Sarah  Zimmer- 
man. Cynl  Craig. 
GaU  Pabarue.  Can  Moes.  Glgl  Famham. 
Lisa    Ross.    Pamela    Barthen.     Alice 
Armstrong.    Nancy    Ouverson.    Nancy 
Nelson.  Valerie  Dawn  Ruebrlsh.  Kathl 
Albogast,      Carol      Thomson.     Diana 
Vatemer. 
Michelle  L.  BuUer.  Chrtsttoe  Sweet.  Caro- 
lyn Peace.  K»ty  Straus.  Lisa  Kodeen. 
Laurie  Huntsman.  Elspeth  Farmer.  Sue 
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Pogel,   Molly 

Bushnell, 

Ruy,  Cath- 

Lyn 


Lu  adberg. 


McDowell, 

lidary  Klnim. 

Batchelor. 

Mlctele  Splttler, 

Epstein. 


I  would  reply  to  the  gentjeman  from 
Louisiana,  who  attempted  to  paraphrase 
the  parliamentary  procedurej  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  pursued  here  thi^  afternoon. 
The  vote  will  come  first  on  tl  le  Bingham 
amendment  to  restrict  th(!  President 
from  authorizing  further  attacks  in 
North  Vietnam.  I  think  if  ve  want  the 
SALT  talks  to  proceed,  if  we  think  that 
the  peace  talks  in  Paris  have  any  mean- 
ing whatsoever,  if  we  think  ;hat  we  are 
getting  any  place  at  all  witli  the  Chinese 
in  Warsaw,  and  if  it  is  reason  able  to  talk 
to  them  at  all,  certainly  we  should  not 
risk  the  aborting  of  those  ttlks  by  100- 
plane  bombing  raids  attemp  ing  to  take 
out  a  few  antiaircraft  emplicements  in 
North  Vietnam.  Certainly  (hat  is  not 
going  to  protect  American  reconnais- 
sance planes.  We  have  plenty  of  ways  to 
protect  those  planes  without  reins tigat- 
ing  the  bombing  activities  in  t  hat  area. 

I  would  say  the  next  vote  t  lat  is  going 
to  occur — and  if  we  favor  peace  talks,  I 
say  support  the  Bingham  amendment — 
the  next  vote  wUl  occur  on  ny  amend- 
ment to  the  Findley  amendiaent,  and  I 
would  say  that  if  we  are  interested  in 
maintaining  the  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  the  first  time  In  5  years 
asserting  ourselves  in  a  mesuiingful  way 
with  respect  to  American  foreign  policy, 
this  will  be  the  first  opportur  ity  we  shall 
have  to  do  so.  We  have  carried  on  mean- 
ingless debate  or  collateral  discussion  on 
many,  many  issues.  We  have i  had  special 
orders  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress.  We 
have  had  1-minute  speeches.  We  have 
had  colloquies.  But  this  is  tne  first  op- 
portunity that  we  have  had  eten  to  come 
before  this  body  admittedly  py  way  of  a 
back-door  authorization  bill 
the  points  that  need  to  be  1 
with  respect  to  overall  Ame^ 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  like  to  cite  at 
other  quotation.  A  few  miiiutes  ago  I 
heard  the  distinguished  minprity  leader 
talk  about  giving  authority  lo  the  Pres- 
ident to  move  into  Camboaia,  and.  of 
course,  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
committee  from  Louisiana  s^id,  "Follow 
the  leader.  Follow  the  chief."! 

I  would  say  this:  I  have  not  followed 
the  leader,  either  when  he  has  been  of 
my  party  or  of  the  opposition  party, 
when  I  thought  he  was  wrong.  I  believe 
the  reason  we  are  In  Vietnam  today  Is 
that  too  many  Members  here  have  all 
followed  the  leader.  We  have  all  assumed 
that  the  Pentagon  has  som^  magic  in- 
formation and  some  magiq  ability  to 
make  these  great  decisions. !  But  I  find 
that  2  years  ago,  according  toj  the  records 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  bein  5  quoted  by 
the  United  Press  International  as 
follows: 


bring  out 
brought  out 
lean  policy 

time  an- 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10,  1968] 
CdrsTTLT  Hnx  ON  "Hot  PxTtscn,"  Fors  Asks 

House  Republican  Leader  Oerald  R.  Ford 
called  on  President  Johnson  yesterday  to 
clear  with  Congress  before  committing  U.S. 
troops  to  any  "hot  pursuit"  of  Communist 
troops  across  the  Cambodian  border  from 
Vietnam. 

"Personally  I  feel  they  have  not  made  a 
case  for  hot  pursuit,"  he  told  a  news  con- 
ference In  commenting  on  current  Admin- 
istration efforts  to  bar  use  of  Cambodia  as 
a  Communist  sanctuary  in  the  war. 

"It  Is  important  that  they  [the  Adminis- 
tration] come  to  Congress,  present  the  prob- 
lem, and  get  oxxr  concurrence  before  they 
adopt  a  new  policy  of  hot  pursuit.  This  would 
be  a  drastic  change,"  he  said. 

Ford  said  he  believes  North  Vietnam  Is 
displaying  a  "change  of  attitude"  that  could 
lead  to  negotiations  and  an  end  to  the  war. 
but  he  warned  against  any  cessation  of  n.S. 
bombing  untu  Hanoi  also  scales  down  the 
conflict.  At  a  minimum,  he  said.  North  Viet- 
nam should  halve  the  flow  of  manpower  and 
supplies  across  its  border  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

Ford  generally  supported  Mr.  Johnson's 
conduct  of  the  war.  He  said  the  recent  in- 
tensification of  air  raids  over  North  Vietnam 
represented  a  change  of  policy  which  he.  as 
well  as  others,  pressed  on  the  President  for 
months  before  it  was  ordered. 

While  denying  any  inside  knowledge.  Ford 
said  current  "feelers"  from  Hanoi  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  starting  negotiations  may  have 
resulted  from  the  new  pressure  from  the  air. 
He  said  these  Communist  approaches  appear 
"at  least  superflcially"  to  reflect  a  change  in 
attitude. 

He  commended  Mr.  Johnson's  cautious  re- 
sponse to  Hanoi's  reported  willingness  to  talk 
If  the  bombing  is  halted. 

On  another  point  Ford  said  that  he  still 
does  not  think  President  Johnson  has  made 
a  case  for  his  proposed  tax  increase,  and  he 
does  not  believe  Congress  will  approve  it.  Mr. 
Johnson's  proposed  curbs  on  overseas  travel 
Impress  most  members  as  an  "exf)edlent" 
rather  than  a  solution  but  likely  will  be 
approved  in  some  form. 

Of  course,  the  policy  we  are  pursuing 
today  Is  not  "hot  pursuit."  It  is  a  cal- 
culated operation.  You  do  not  get  50,000 
troops  together  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  or  In  an  afternoon. 

This  took  at  least  2  or  3  weeks  or  a 
month  of  activity.  Did  they  come  to  the 
Congress  or  did  they  consult  with  us? 
The  Secretary  of  State  said  they  were 
going  to  consult  with  the  appropriate 
people  in  the  Congress. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  situation  then  and  the  present  situ- 
ation? The  only  difference  I  can  see  Is 
that  then  we  were  talking  about  hot  pur- 
suit, and  now  we  are  talking  about  a 
carefully  planned  major  operation, 
which  Is  a  far  more  serious  matter.  So 
the  prior  concurrence  Mr.  Ford  felt  was 
essential  to  hot  pursuit  is  even  more  es- 
sential to  a  planned  offensive. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  now 
before  us  is  to  require  exactly  what  Mr. 
Ford  said  he  wanted,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  support  for  It. 

What  we  have  here  Is  a  slnglehanded 
redefining  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  Not  only  was  the 
Congress  not  asked  for  its  advice  and 
consent;  we  were  not  even  notified.  The 
North  Vietnamese  apparently  knew 
about  this  operation  3  days  in  advance, 


the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  got  a  few 
hours'  advance  notice,  but  we  had  to  read 
about  It  in  the  papers. 

We  cannot  let  this  go  on.  If  the  only 
way  the  Congress  can  make  its  will  felt 
is  to  place  explicit  restrictions  on  author- 
ization and  appropriations  bills,  then  let 
us  do  it. 

As  far  as  the  Cambodian  operation  it- 
self is  concerned.  I  say  for  God's  sake 
let  us  stop  confusing  Vietnam  with 
World  War  n.  You  cannot  win  a  guer- 
rilla war  by  going  after  strong  points, 
road  crossings,  supply  centers,  and  things 
like  that;  the  other  side  is  too  dispersed. 
Any  guerrilla  force  knows  it  cannot  allow 
itself  to  depend  on  any  single  point,  or 
any  20  pomts.  because  these  are  liable  to 
be  knocked  out.  The  idea  of  attacking 
central  points  attracts  us  because  it  lets 
us  use  our  firepower,  but  let  us  not  kid 
ourselves  into  thinking  it  has  any  last- 
ing effect.  What  we  have  here  is  just  an- 
other search-and-destroy  operation:  the 
kind  of  thing  we  abandoned  2  years  ago 
because  it  was  not  doing  us  any  good. 

You  just  cannot  hope  to  deny  supplies 
to  a  guerrilla  army  of  this  type.  The 
amount  of  supplies  they  need  to  keep 
going  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  they  can 
bring  in. 

We  were  led  to  believe  the  COSVN 
headquarters  was  sitting  right  out  in 
the  open,  smug  and  inviting;  all  we  had 
to  do  was  decide  to  take  it  out.  Now  we 
find  our  generals  saying  they  are  not 
sure  where  it  is,  and  they  are  not  even 
sure  what  it  looks  like.  Maybe  it  does 
not  exist  at  aU. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  we  further 
alienate  our  allies  and  divide  our  people 
at  home  with  this  move  that  has  almost 
no  hope  of  improving  our  position  in 
Southeast  Asia.  But  the  fact  is  that  every 
time  we  have  escalated  the  other  side 
has  escalated  in  retm-n.  If  anybody  can 
suggest  why  he  does  not  expect  the  pat- 
tern to  hold  true  in  this  case.  I  would 
like  to  hear  it. 

The  administration  does  not  even 
seem  to  have  a  clear  Idea  of  what  its 
motivation  is.  Half  the  administration 
spokesmen  say  we  have  to  wipe  out  the 
tremendous  North  Vietnamese  force  in 
Cambodia  before  it  overruns  all  of 
Southeast  Asia.  The  other  half  say  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  is  depleted  and 
decimated,  Vletnamization  is  a  brilliant 
success,  and  the  Cambodian  action  is 
merely  useful  in  clinching  our  victory. 

I  do  not  like  this  operation,  and  I  wish 
the  President  had  not  listened  to  the 
wrong  advisers.  But  it  is  underway,  and 
I  do  not  supjjose  we  can  cut  It  off  in  the 
middle. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
would  not  do  that.  I  think  it  is  as  moder- 
ate and  restrained  as  we  can  get  and  still 
protect  the  national  interest. 

The  amendment  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  July  1 — 8  weeks  from  now.  By  that 
time,  the  current  operation  will  be  over. 
Yesterday  the  President  told  us  he  ab- 
solutely expects  to  be  out  of  Csunbodia 
within  6  weeks.  He  said  if  he  Is  still  in 
there  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1971,  he 
is  going  to  get  some  ensign  and  make 
him  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
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staff.  So  the  amendment  will  not  affect 
the  present  operation. 

It  also  will  not  affect  the  use  of  ad- 
visers and  air  support. 

What  it  will  do  is  confine  our  part  of 
the  ground  war  to  Vietnam.  We  have  to 
do  this.  We  are  not  going  to  make  the 
war  smaller  by  making  it  bigger. 

I  am  sure  that  enlarging  the  war  Is 
the  last  thing  our  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois Paul  Findley  wants  to  see,  but  In 
fact  his  amendment  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent carte  blanche  to  enlarge  the  war 
any  time  he  feels  like  it. 

The  clause  that  permits  operations  in 
Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cambodia  only  "to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  troops  re- 
maining in  South  Vietnam"  is  so  broad 
ii  could  be  interpreted  as  justifying  al- 
most any  conceivable  military  operation 
in  Southeast  Asia.  This  is  the  new  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  Flemember  all  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  did  was  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  "take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States." 
The  clause  in  the  Findley  substitute 
that  requires  the  President  to  report  to 
Congress  after  he  sends  in  the  troops  is 
not  going  to  do  us  much  good  either.  The 
President  could  commit  us  to  a  simul- 
taneous invasion  of  Norway,  Prance,  and 
Canada,  and  he  could  appear  before  this 
body,  wrap  himself  in  the  fiag,  and  get  a 
standing  ovation.  Once  American  boys 
are  committed,  critical  analysis  becomes 
almost  impossible. 

The  time  to  consult  with  Congress  is 
before  the  commitment  of  troops,  not 
afterward.  Consultation  after  the  fact 
is  not  consultation  at  all;  the  President 
might  as  well  just  let  us  read  about  it 
in  the  papers. 

So  what  we  have  in  the  Findley  sub- 
stitute is  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  of 
Cambodia.  We  have  seen  where  the  first 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  got  us;  now  for 
God's  sake  let  us  not  have  another  one. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  I  hesitate  to  do  this. 
I  hop>e  the  gentleman  from  California 
will  withdraw  his  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  or  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
previous  speakers.  This  issue  probably 
has  caused  a  greater  division  among  the 
American  people  than  any  other  I  have 
experienced  in  my  lifetime. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  emotion 
of  the  moment.  I  think  we  as  responsible 
legislators  ought  to  Inquire  within  our 
consciences  and  ask  ourselves  if  we  are 
not  attempting  to  legislate  out  of  emo- 
tion. Are  we  trying  to  write  a  law  in  a 
few  minutes  this  afternoon  because  a  cer- 
tain segment  of  our  society  has  seen  fit 
to  influence  change  by  rioting  and  burn- 
ing and  killing? 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  let  us  disband 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 


go  back  to  the  old  Boston  Tea  Party 
technique.  Mob  violence  and  anarchistic 
practices  may  be  acceptable  as  a  force  for 
change  in  totalitarian  nations  but  not 
in  this  Republic. 
We  are  here  to  reauson. 
I  s3mipathize  with  everyone  who  is 
disgusted  with  this  war.  and  I  share 
their  view.  I  state  to  you  very  frankly 
that  if  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  were 
under  consideration  today,  and  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  it  would  be  used  as  it  has 
been  used  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  would  vote 
against  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  ever 
again  back  our  way  into  a  war  as  we  did 
in  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  once  we  committed 
American  troops  to  moral  combat,  they 
deserved  the  chance  to  win.  But  we  re- 
fused that  chance  and  followed  a  policy 
which  featured  the  greatest  misuse  of  air 
power  in  the  history  of  warfare.  So  I  have 
grown  disgusted  and  disillusioned  with 
this  war.  So  much  so  that,  last  Thursday. 
in  the  well  of  this  House,  I  rose  and  spoke 
against  any  involvement  in  Cambodia, 
even  including  military  advisers. 

I  did  so  in  good  conscience,  because  I 
believed  wholeheartedly  that  this  could 
be  another  means  of  backing  ourselves 
into  a  full-scale  war  in  Cambodia  with  a 
commitment  of  advisers  today  and  more 
support  tomorrow,  and  full-scale  support 
the  day  after  tomorrow. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  to  the 
White  House  and  heard  the  President  of 
the  United  States  forthrightly  explain 
what  he  did  and  why.  He  explained  the 
alternatives  which  he  was  forced  to 
choose  between.  One  was  immediate 
withdrawal  of  our  forces — which  most 
people  would  like  if  they  could  have  the 
ideal.  The  other  alternative  was  to  con- 
tinue the  Vletnamization  program  and  a 
gradual  programed  withdrawal  of  forces 
so  that  by  next  year  we  would  have  prac- 
tically every  one  of  our  ground  combat 
forces  out  of  Vietnam. 

Our  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  saw  fit  to  reject  immediate  with- 
drawal as  a  policy,  and  his  only  alterna- 
tive then  was  to  protect  his  Vletnamiza- 
tion program  to  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese time  and  the  training  and  the 
wherewithal  to  defend  themselves. 

It  was  the  President's  point  of  view- 
that  his  withdrawal  program  was  de- 
pendent on  destroying  caches  of  supplies 
and  the  imderground  bunkers  across  the 
border.  He  reasoned  that  as  long  as  these 
supplies  and  facihties  existed  American 
lives  were  in  danger  and  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  would  be  delayed.  He  con- 
vinced me  of  his  absolute  unqualified 
sincerity  in  accomplishing  that  objective 
only  and  then  withdravrtng  from  Cam- 
bodia. 

Therefore,  since  these  are  the  alter- 
natives, and  since  the  President  has  ac- 
cepted Vletnamization  and  the  continued 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  as  his  policy 
and  he  chose  to  move  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  that  policy,  the  only  question  left 
is  what  can  we  in  Congress  do  to  speed 
up  that  withdrawal  to  the  fastest  prac- 
tical rate.  Speedy  withdrawal  is  what  I 
want  and  what  everybody  wants — ^just 
as  fsist  as  we  can  get  It. 


So  I  raise  the  question:  Is  this  the 
vehicle  to  accomplish  that  purpose?  If 
we  pass  this  Reid  amendment,  what  do 
we  have?  We  would  be  simply  stating 
that  after  July  1  we  cannot  commit  a 
single  U.S.  ground  combat  force  to  Cam- 
bodia unless  it  uses  ships,  missiles,  air- 
craft, tracked  vehicles,  or  rifles  which 
were  bought  prior  to  July  1,  1970.  This 
bill  does  not  authorize  a  cent  for  per- 
sonnel, for  non tracked  vehicles,  or  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  It  applies 
only  to  procurement  which  will  take 
place  in  years  to  come.  Taken  in  con- 
text with  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  promised  a  withdrawal  from  Cam- 
bodia long  before  July  1  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Reid  amendment  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  withdrawal  rate  from  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam. 

The  proper  vehicle  Is  to  amend  the 
appropriation  bill  which  deals  with  the 
entire  military  budget  including  man- 
power. Last  year's  appropriations  bill 
forbids  the  use  of  ground  combat  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand.  That  language 
can  be  repeated  in  this  years  bill  and 
Cambodia  can  be  added.  I  will  support 
such  a  limitation. 

I  believe  we  should  vote  the  Reid 
amendment  down,  and  support  the 
Findley  amendent.  Then  we  should  take 
the  rational  and  unemotional  next  step 
of  limiting  the  commitment  of  ground 
combat  forces  to  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
Cambodia  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  found  much  to  agree 
with  in  what  was  said  by  the  previous 
speaker,  but  I  cannot  accept  the  propo- 
sition which  I  have  heard  year  after  year 
after  year,  that  this  is  not  the  right  time 
and  this  is  not  the  right  vehicle  to  do 
anything  or  say  anything  about  South- 
east Asia.  We  always  hear  this.  It  is 
never  the  right  time  and  it  is  never  the 
right  vehicle.  It  never  has  been  the  right 
time  and  it  never  has  been  the  right 
vehicle. 

As  I  said,  I  agree  with  much  of  what 
the  previous  speaker  said.  I  simply  do 
not  know  whether  the  President's  moves, 
so  far  as  Cambodia  is  concerned,  were 
right  or  wrong.  I  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary advantages  to  be  gained  from  them 
are  going  to  be  less  than  the  polltl(»l 
disadvantages  which  are  obvious  from 
his  having  taken  them,  but  I  cannot 
prove  it. 

But  there  were  things  we  heard  at  the 
White  House  yesterday  of  which  I  do 
approve.  We  heard,  for  example,  that 
we  had  been  requested  to  provide  400,000 
troops  in  Cambodia,  and  the  President 
said  "No."  We  heard  that  we  had  been 
requested  to  provide,  after  that,  for  a 
lesser  number,  200,000  troops,  and  the 
President  said  "No."  And  we  were  re- 
quested to  provide  advisers,  and  he  said 
"No." 

However,  to  say  that  by  passing  the 
Leggett  amendment  or  the  Reid  of  New 
York  amendment  we  are  tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  is  pure  "hogwash."  This  is  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  ships,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  with  fiscal  year  1971  fimds.  The 
least  length  of  time  that  we  are  going 
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to  get  tanks  in  the  hands  of  our  troops 
with  fiscal  year  1971  funis  Is  2  years 
from  now,  and  planes  will  take  longer 
than  that,  and  missiles  will  take  longer 
than  that.  ! 

The  only  way  we  are  tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  by  adopting  the  Leggett 
amendment  or  the  Reld  bf  New  York 
amendment  would  be  if  our  troops  are 
going  to  be  in  Cambodia  Q  years  from 
now.  I 

I  hope  that  the  Leggett  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  hope  that  theJReid  of  New 
York  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chal|Tnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nunjber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chsunnan,  the  preceding  speaker 
has  made  a  point  very  cleart?  today  which 
I  raised  in  the  colloquy  laat  week,  about 
the  immediate  effect  and  itnpact  of  any 
of  the  amendments  which  we  are  now 
considering.  I 

We  need  to  get  down  to  the  practical 
aspects,  as  the  gentleman  f  fom  New  York 
has  just  done.  We  are  not  hurting  the 
Commander  in  Chief  when  we  state  here 
a  principle  which  is  to  takq  effect  July  1, 
and  which  expresses  a  deep  nations^  con- 
viction that  Congress  as  rtpresentatives 
of  the  people  should  assert  itself  on  this 
vital  issue. 

What  we  are  doing,  tf  wc  adopt  one  of 
the  pending  amendments  is  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress.  We  have  the 
oppcrtimity  on  a  biU  which  is  certainly 
relevant  to  the  whole  issije;  a  military 
procurement  authorizationi  bill,  to  state 
what  the  sense  of  Congre^  is.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  do  that,  even  ttiough  It  may 
have  a  limited  legal  effect.  I 

Frankly.  I  said  so  last  vtjeek.  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  going  to  tje  the  admin- 
istration's hands  one  bit,  but  it  will  tell 
the  President  and  the  American  people 
clearly  that  the  Congrefs  insists  on 
being  consulted  prior  to  th*  commitment 
of  American  military  foroes  in  foreign 
countries. 

This  Is  why  I  support  the  Leggett 
amendment  as  agtunst  the  Findley 
amendment.  The  Pindleyj  amendment 
whitewashes  the  whole  tonstitutional 
question  of  the  President's  $ction  of  April 
30  of  committing  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia. 
I  don't  believe  the  Congress  should  do 
that  at  this  time.  We  ougjht  to  have,  I 
think,  sometime,  somewhere.  In  a  proper 
committee  of  this  House,  [a  full  review 
of  the  entire  Constitutional  question. 

In  the  present  instance  the  President 
resolved  the  issue  in  his  jwn  mind  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  He  cites  the 
rationale  of  pursuit  in  self-d^ense  and 
need  to  protect  lives  of  Americans  in 
South  Vietnam.  He  has  also  used  the 
rationale  that  the  territoiy  which  was 
entered  is  not  Cambodian  territory;  that 
It  Is  under  the  total  control  of  the  Com- 
munists and  therefore  thete  was  no  In- 
vasion and  therefore  we  did  not  cross 
the  border  of  a  neutral  country  which, 
by  the  way,  objected  to  our  entry. 

That  Is  fine  if  you  can  accept  It;  If  it 
Is  legally  sustainable  under  our  constitu- 
tion; If  the  Congress  wants  to  go  along 
with  it  and  the  American  oeople  will  ac- 
cept It.  But  I  do  not  thln4  we  ought  to 
back  into  this  kind  of  InvolMtement  by  way 
of  the  Plndley  amendment,  which  en- 


dorses what  the  President  has  done,  and 
grant  him  the  approval  of  Congress  in 
the  future  on  powers  which  the  President 
alleges  he  has  under  the  Constitution,  but 
which  are  widely  disputed.  I  know  the 
Findley  amendment  is  offered  In  perfectly 
good  faith.  It  supports  fully  the  Presi- 
dent's Incursions  Into  Cambodia.  It 
whitewashes  the  whole  question  of  the 
constitutional  issue,  which  I  believe, 
gentlemen,  Is  fundamental.  Accordingly 
I  submit  we  should  not  support  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  did  we  announce 
the  Incursion?  Why  did  we  announce  the 
number  of  XiB.  personnel  Involved?  Why 
did  we  announce  the  composition  of  the 
forces?  Why  did  we  announce  our  ob- 
jective? Why  did  we  announce  that  the 
United  States  was  coming  out  on  July  1? 
If  the  United  States  has  told  all  that  to 
everybody,  then  what  Is  the  big  surprise? 
Why  not  have  consxilted  the  Congress  In 
advance? 

This  announcement  by  the  President 
was  of  very  major  international  and  do- 
mestic importance.  It  was  not  a  mere 
military  stratagem  previously  endorsed. 

Why  should  not  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  the  U.S.  Congress,  at  least  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees have  been  advised  before  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  enter  this  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  not  only  as  a 
Member  of  the  UJS.  Congress  with  nearly 
16  years'  tenure  but  also  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Affairs 
Subcommittee:  as  a  former  chairman 
and  now  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  Sut)committee ;  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Department's  Organizations 
and  Foreign  Operations;  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  for  the  Review  of  Foreign 
Aid  Programs.  By  appointment  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  I  represented  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  a  delegate  to  the  24th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  I  have 
supported  the  foreign  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment under  Presidents  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Nixon. 

Foreign  policy  is  not  and  should  never 
be  a  partisan  issue,  but  now  I  am  most 
concerned.  The  question  before  us  today 
is  simply — should  U.S.  ground  combat 
forces  be  committed  in  yet  another  coun- 
,try  in  Southeast  Asia  with  no  prior 
consultation  with  the  Congress?  Unfor- 
timately,  this  issue  must  be  debated  in 
the  past  tense  since  that  ccvnmltment  has 
already  been  made. 

When  the  President  aimounced  on  the 
evening  of  April  30  that  American 
groimd  combat  forces  were  that  evening 
preparing  to  enter  the  Communist  held 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  I  immediately 
made  my  reactions  and  my  analysis  of 
this  action  known  to  the  news  media. 

I  stated  that  I  was  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed at  this  additional  commitment  of 
American  ground  forces  in  another  coun- 
try in  Indochina  when  we  had  recently 
been  assured  that  such  a  commitment 
would  not  be  made.  Is  this  Cambodian 
thrust  a  signal  to  the  world — that  the 
United  States  Is  committed  to  the  entire 
struggle  in  Indochina? 

I  made  It  clear  that  I  am  not  for  a 


major  commitment  of  our  ground  forces 
in  Cambodia  or  any  other  place  at  this 
time. 

I  also  questioned  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's action  would  bring  Hanoi  to  the 
bargaining  table.  In  my  judgment.  I 
felt  that  it  would  not.  Hanoi  has  never 
demonstrated  any  intention  of  seriously 
considering  the  substantive  Issues  In  ne- 
gotiations— whether  facing  greater  mili- 
tary pressures  as  In  the  past  or  whether 
facing  the  withdrawal  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent. Therefore,  I  felt  it  was  unrealistic 
to  expect  that  our  planned  action  in 
Cambodia  would  bring  about  a  greater 
willingness  on  the  part  of  Hanoi  to  ne- 
gotiate— but  rather  an  escalation  in 
Hanoi's  military  response  could  almost 
definitely  be  expected. 

I  said  that  if  our  military  assessment 
at  the  time  of  the  President's  decision 
was  that  the  enemy  was  so  weak  and 
battered  that  this  assault  could  be  di- 
rected and  completed  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  and  our  objectives  accomplished, 
the  President's  gamble  would  have  been 
a  successful  one.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  this  is  the 
state  of  the  enemy  forces. 

I  added  that  the  danger  lies  in  the 
alternative — if  our  ground  troops  are  not 
reasonably  successful.  It  would  necessi- 
tate an  increased  American  commitment 
for  the  very  same  reasons  that  were  urged 
as  a  basis  for  tlie  President's  Initial 
decision. 

It  was  also  clear  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  completely  reversed  his  policy 
In  several  respects.  First,  the  commit- 
ment in  Cambodia  was  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident despite  assurances  that  no  such 
commitment  would  be  made.  Second,  the 
commitment  was  made  without  the  prior 
approval  or  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress despite  the  President's  assurance 
that  such  consultation  would  take  place. 
Third,  the  President  has  given  assur- 
ances that  we  were  seeking  a  political 
solution  to  the  war  through  continued 
peace  negotiations,  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal and  Vietnamlzation.  By  expand- 
ing our  commitment  Into  Cambodia,  it 
would  appear  that  he  has  now  not  only 
reverted  to  the  previous  policy  of  mili- 
tary escalation  but  has  elected  to  expand 
the  war  into  new  frontiers. 

To  further  confotmd  the  issue,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Wllham  Rogers,  appeared 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  March  26.  I  interrogated  him 
specifically  on  the  question  of  whether 
U.S.  ground  forces  were  to  be  committed 
in  any  other  area.  He  assured  me  that 
there  were  no  plans  for  such  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsequent  events  have 
begim  to  corroborate  my  immediate  re- 
actions. UJS.  forces  have  met  little  re- 
sistance in  the  three  sanctuary  areas 
entered  last  week.  Some  ammunition  and 
supplies  have  been  seized — some  food  has 
been  obtained  and  some  buildings  razed. 
Today,  three  more  sanctuaries  were  in- 
vaded by  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese ground  forces.  It  would  appear 
that  immediate  results  at  least  did  not 
Justify  the  tremendous  military,  political 
and  foreign  policy  decisions  of  the 
President. 

The  President  has  assured  us  that 
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troops  will  be  quickly  withdrawn— and 
that  no  VS.  troops  wUl  advance  further 
than  21  miles  inside  the  border  of  Cam- 
bodia. I  hope  this  is  in  fact  the  situa- 
tion. The  news  first  advised  us  that  UJS. 
troops  would  be  In  Cambodia  only  a  few 
weeks — 3  or  4.  Then  the  estimate  was 
reported  as  6  or  8  certainly  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  rainy  season.  Now  the  re- 
port is  that  they  will  certainly  be  out  by 
July  1 — will  U.S.  troops  be  there  longer? 
Only  the  President  knows  but  we  must 
guess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  caU  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  recent  editorials  from 
the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Miami  News 
which  express  similar  disappointments 
and  reservations  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's decision : 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  28.  1970) 
Indochina  Is  No  Placi  ro«  tht  Unittd 

STATXS   To   PlGHT 

President  Nixon  hae  come  to  the  hard 
rock  of  decision. 

Should  the  United  states  respond  to  ap- 
peals for  aid  from  the  beleaguered  Cambo- 
dian government,  supplying  arms  at  least 
and  later  men.  as  In  Vietnam,  at  most? 

Or  should  this  country  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  Is  an  Asian,  or  Indochina,  war 
Involving  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
which  outsiders  cannot  reconcile? 

The  first  question,  If  answered  affirma- 
tively, would  reverse  the  de-escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  phase  of  what  has  been  all 
along  an  Asian  conflict  at  the  very  time  that 
Mr.  Nixon  was  making  good  on  his  pledges 
of  troop  withdrawals.  It  would  also  risk 
headlong  U.S.  Involvement  on  the  premise 
that  the  government  of  Premier  Lon  Nol  In 
Phnom  Penh  otherwise  would  collapse. 

Reports  from  Saigon  that  recently  ousted 
Premier  Sihanouk,  a  "neutral"  In  the  same 
sense  that  anyone  can  be  a  neutral  In  Ire- 
land, may  be  spirited  Into  Cambodia  raise 
the  odds  against  Lon  Nol.  His  government 
has  been  vigorously  antl-Communlst. 

Secondly,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  war 
la  a  political  hybrid.  The  temptation  Is 
strong  to  let  these  peoples  of  ancient  cul- 
tures stew  In  their  own  mortal  Juices. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  whole- 
sale killings  of  Vietnamese  In  Cambodia 
without  distinction  as  to  their  politics.  As 
long  as  five  years  ago.  Prince  Sihanouk  was 
charging  before  the  United  Nations  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  "eternal  Imperialists"  in- 
tent on  gobbling  up  Cambodia. 

The  quarrel  goes  even  farther  back  In  the 
history  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Khmers,  or  Cambodians,  once  had 
an  empire  which  extended  over  large  parts 
of  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Thailand.  In  the  14th 
Century,  the  Vietnamese  began  encroaching 
on  the  Khmers  and  in  300  years  had  wrestled 
away  the  Mekong  Delta  region  of  Cambodia. 
Thailand,  or  Slam,  Joined  the  match  jver 
the  next  three  centuries.  The  whole  area 
of  Indochina  was  glued  together  under  the 
French,  only  to  come  unstuck  In  recent 
times.  Hatred  of  the  French  was  perhaps  no 
more  Intense  that  hatred  of  one  another. 

There  Is  no  role  here  that  the  United 
States  can  play  without  further  loss  of  life, 
treasure  and  prestige.  It  Is  time  to  get  shed 
not  only  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  the 
larger  war  of  which  It  la  a  part.  In  one 
fashion  or  another  It  has  gone  on  for  cen- 
turies, and  probably  Is  fated  to  go  on  for 
centuries  more. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  30,  1070] 

DcKPn  Imo  Asian  Wak:  Who  Asxzd 

CoirsRxss? 

In  "a  neceesary  and  effective  measure  to 

cave  American  and  other  free  world  lives"  the 


United  States  Is  sending  advisers,  tactical  air 
strikes  and  other  support  for  South  Viet- 
namese c^>eratlons  In  Cambodia. 

This  Is  the  Pentagon's  confirmation  of  an 
announcement  from  Saigon  of  an  c^>eratlon 
already  lavmched.  Thus  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
days  the  United  States  has  gone  from  ship- 
ping limited  arms  supplies  to  Cambodia  to 
active  participation  In  a  war  on  the  soil  of 
that  country. 

The  move  Is  shocking  aU  the  more  for  Its 
cynicism.  South  Vietnamese  units,  says  Sai- 
gon, have  been  ordered  "to  return  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  right  after 
the  completion  of  the  c^ratlon  In  the  spirit 
of  the  respect  of  the  Independence,  neu- 
trality and  the  territory  of  neighboring  Cam- 
bodia." 

It  Is  true  that  Cambodia  has  been  used  as 
a  refuge  and  a  supply  area  by  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  Is  true  also 
that  the  mdependence  of  Cambodia  has  been 
threatened  by  both  elements,  plus  Its  own 
dissidents. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
United  States  Is  fighting  on  the  territory 
of  another  nation  without  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress  and  apparently  without 
candid   consultation    with    leaders    of    that 

body. 

The  Constitution  delegates  to  Congress  the 
authority  to  declare  war.  That  power  evi- 
dently has  been  passed  to  the  Pentagon 
without  constitutional  amendment. 

The  commitment  to  Cambodia,  with  even 
more  than  the  earmarks  of  the  involvement 
In  Vietnam,  comes  at  a  time  of  trouble  not 
only  at  home  but  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

A  widening  of  the  war  m  Asia,  where  an- 
cient quarrels  have  repeatedly  ensnared 
Westerners  to  their  woe.  Is  bound  to  be  cost- 
ly In  blood  and  treasure.  Cambodia  Is  a 
country  about  the  slae  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington with  a  frail  army  and  an  abiding  hos- 
tility for  the  Vietnamese — all  Vietnamese. 
Forays  across  the  border  can  only  lead  to 
deeper  and  deeper  Involvement  In  what  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  "Indochina 
war." 

While  the  head  of  thU  country  is  turned 
the  Soviet  Union  has  sent  pilots  to  man 
Egyptian  aircraft  In  a  manner  reminiscent 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  a  generation  ago. 
This  is  a  grave  development  In  an  area  of 
the  world  where  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States  Is  plainly  visible.  In  a  few 
days  this  open  and  documented  Russian  In- 
tervention m  the  Middle  East  confUct  could 
swing  the  balance  of  power  against  Israel,  the 
only  friend  of  this  country  In  that  embattled 
area. 

Neither  development  bodes  any  good  for 
the  American  people,  who  must  pay  the 
price  of  a  faltermg  leadership. 

(From  the  Miami  News,  May  1,  1970] 
NncoN  Has  Put  Us  n*  a  New  War 

In  the  strange  semantics  of  our  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  dispatching  troops  Into  a 
foreign  country  Is  not  an  invasion,  fighting 
in  a  new  country  is  not  an  expansion.  In- 
creased military  activity  Is  not  an  escalation. 

If  only  President  Nixon  could  make  It  so 
by  saying  It's  so.  But  taking  the  administra- 
tion's own  advice,  we  must  heed  what  the 
President  is  doing  and  not  what  he  Is  saying. 

What  he  is  clearly  doing,  despite  his  ra- 
tionalizations to  the  contrary  last  night.  U 
putting  us  Into  a  new  war.  enlarging  the 
risk  of  Chinese  Intervention,  endangering 
more  American  troops  In  a  corner  of  the 
world  where  our  Involvement  Is  questionable 
and  our  future  obscure. 

Sen.  Oeorge  McOovern,  who  bi^pened  to 
be  In  Miami  at  the  time  of  the  President's 
address,  summed  It  up  In  one  word:  "Ap- 
palling." 

Senator  McOovon  Is  a  Democrat  and  a 
long-time  dove  on  Vietnam  whose  assessment 
might  have  been  predicted.  Tet  the  com- 


ments of  several  members  of  Mr.  Nlxoo's  own 
party  during  hearings  earlier  this  week  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In- 
dicate that  even  the  Vietnam  hawks  will  be 
apprehensive  over  this  new  development 

It  would  be  comforting  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Nixon  can  make  good  on  his  promise  that 
this  Incursion  will  last  only  long  enough  to 
wipe  out  a  North  Vietnamese  sancttiary.  Then 
our  troops  wUl  be  withdrawn  and  we  can 
proceed  with  the  "Vietnamlzation"  of  the 
original  war,  the  President  said. 

Nothing  m  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
however,  suggests  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  their  Cambodian  allies  wlU  fight  accord- 
ing to  our  Western  Ideas  of  victory  and 
defeat. 

Time  and  again  we  have  raided  'sanctu- 
aries" m  South  Vietnam,  proclaimed  the  area 
secure  and  gone  on  to  new  battlefronts,  only 
to  see  enemy  guerrillas  melt  back  mto  the 
area  and  continue  their  operaUons.  What  en- 
courages Mr.  NUon  to  beUeve  that  he  can 
wipe  out  a  headquarters  enclave  In  Cam- 
bodia, fallback  across  the  border  and  pro- 
claim a  victory? 

Mr.  Nixon's  address  last  night  was  alarm- 
ingly reminiscent  of  coiintleas  other  addresses 
on  Southeast  Asia  In  which  President  John- 
son Issued  similar  proclamations  about  our 
determination  to  avoid  "defeat"  in.  South- 
east Asia. 

Events  proved  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  no 
clear  notion  of  what  a  "victory"  would  con- 
sist of  in  a  confUct  that  had  so  many  in- 
gredients of  a  clvU  war. 

Now  we  have  widened  that  conflict  Into  a 
new  coimtry  which  Is  undergoing  a  clvU  war 
of  Its  own,  and  the  war  In  Vietnam  U  an- 
other step  closer  to  becoming  a  war  f  or  aU  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  May  2,  1870) 
Resun  or  A  Bad  Dream,  This  Ttta  w 

CAtCBODIA 

First  the  arms  .  .  .  next  the  mUltary  ad- 
visers .  .  .  then  the  troops. 

The  script  In  Cambodia  shockingly  Is  the 
same  as  the  story  In  Vietnam  In  the  days  of 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  We  can  hear  Lyndon 
Johnson  asking  Congress  for  $700  million  in 
1966  (this  year  the  war  will  cost  $11  blUlon) 
when  there  were  30,000  Americans  In  the 
Jungles  and  paddy  fields  and  saying: "We 
have  no  desire  to  expand  the  conflict." 

Reading  yesterday  of  the  loss  of  the  first 
ai  on  official  duty  in  Cambodia  we  can  re- 
call the  days  of  1963  when  the  death  of  a 
single  American  was  a  news  event  and  the 
toll  mounted  alarmingly  to  eighty. 

Then  as  now  the  host  government  opposed 
American  involvement  at  first.  The  Vietnam 
government  urged  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican advisers.  Cambodia,  never  consulted  be- 
fore 8,000  U.S.  ground  troops  crossed  Its  bor- 
ders, "will  protest." 

So  a  nation  that  cannot  realize  Its  mis- 
takes Is  condemned  to  repeat  them.  This,  we 
regret  to  say,  is  what  President  Nixon  has 
done  In  escalating  the  war  m  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Intrusion  of  Cambodia,  alongside  Viet- 
namese troops  only  lately  regarded  as  shaky, 
U  described  as  temporary — to  clean  out  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  command  posts 
before  the  monsoon  season  begins  later  in 

May. 

But  large  bases  are  under  construction. 
This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  national  poUcy 
of  withdrawal  from  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  credibility  of  Nixon  policy  also  must 
fall  In  question.  Cambodia  has  been  a  neu- 
tral. It  wishes  to  remain  a  neutral.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  have 
violated  that  neutrality.  So,  over  the  border, 
to  help  Cambodia  "defend  Its  neutrality." 

To  give  Mr.  Nixon  his  due,  he  U  taking  a 
military  gamble  which  has  enormous  risks. 
If  he  falls  he  may  indeed  become  "a  one- 
term  President."  If  it  succeeds  (whatever 
success  In  this  Instance  really  means)  he  will 
have  spent  more  blood  and  treasure  m  the 
Asian  morass. 
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For  most  of  Congress,  and,  we 
Americans  are  opposed  to  any 
ventures  in  Asia.   Neither 
people  were  consulted.  America]  i 
engaged  m  yet  another  foreign 
out  a  declaration  of  war  against 

"I  promised  to  end   the  war 
dent   Nixon   Thursday   night.    "I 
that  promise.  I  promised  to  win 
I   shall   keep   that   promise.   We 
a  wider  war.  But  we  are  also 
put  an  end  to  this  war." 

We  have  heard  it  all 
Sadly,  it  IS  not  just  a  bad  dream 
in  all  its  folly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  ClJairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  pumber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opbosition  to 
the  Bingham  and  Leggett  amendments 
to  the  Reld  amendment  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reid  amendment  and  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Pindley  amendment 

I  find  this  talk  about  tlie  Findley 
amendment  whitewashing  thii  constitu- 
tional question  to  be  most  interesting 
Actually  what  this  House  hai  been  do- 
ing and  what  this  Congress  h^  been  do 
ing  has  been  whitewashing  I  he  consti- 
tutional question  ever  since  tie  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  was  passed  n  the  89th 
Congress.  Also  during  the  tOth  Con 
gress,  under  the  previous  almlnlstra- 
tlon,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  see  al- 
most 540,000  US.  troops  seni  to  South 
Vietnam.  We  saw  this  war  ei  calated  In 
every  possible  way,  suid  on  many  oc- 
casions I  took  to  the  well  of  ills  House 
to  denounce  the  escalation  of  i  his  war  by 
President  Johnson  and  his  "no  win" 
policies.  We  kept  bombing  North  Viet 
nam  until,  colncidentally,  J  ist  a  few 
days  before  the  1968  presidential  elec 
tlon. 

Now  I  am  quite  surprised  to  ^ee  some  of 
the  people  who  suppwrted  the  policies  of 
the  previous  administration  -ushlng  to 
attack  President  Nixon.  It  is  a  very  curi- 
ous about  face. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  ab<  ut  it.  This 
administration  Inherited  a  me  £  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  going  to  take  more  tlian  just  a 
year  or  two  to  straighten  out  this  mess 
and  to  get  ourselves  out  of  Vietnam  in 
a  proper  manner 

I  have  already  publicly  stated  last 
week  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's move  in  sending  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. I  further  stated  that  if  Thailand, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well  as  South 
Vietnam,  all  of  whom  are  threatened 
by  Communist  aggression,  really  wanted 
to  get  the  Communist  forces  oi|it  of  Cam 
bodla.  they  could  have  done  so  The  com- 
bined population  of  the  coimt'ies  I  have 
just  mentioned  is  approximat  ily  63  mil 
lion.  The  population  of  Nortli  Vietnam 
is  approximately  19  million,  i^o,  if  they 
had  wanted  to  do  the  job,  v^ey  could 
have  done  the  job. 

I  also  want  to  take  some  v^ry  strong 
exception  to  some  of  the  statements  I 
have  heard  here  this  aftemclon  to  the 
effect  that  Vietnamlzing  the  wj  r  in  South 
Vietnam  will  not  work.  Let  us  face  the 
facts.  It  is  working  and  it  wil  woik. 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  now,  tc  day,  there 
are  more  than  110,000  less  U.S.  troops  In 
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South  Vietnam  than  there  were  on  the 
day  that  President  Nixon  was  inaugu- 
rated. Further,  he  has  already  annoimc- 
ed  on  April  20,  1970.  that  in  the  next 
year  he  is  going  to  withdraw  another 
150,000  US.  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Even  though  I  have  stated  that  I  dis- 
agree with  the  action  of  sending  U.S. 
troops  into  Cambodia,  I  do  want  to  make 
It  quite  clear  that  we  should  take  no  ac- 
tion— and  I  am  totally  opposed  to  tak- 
ing any  action — that  might  in  any  way, 
whether  it  be  this  year,  next  year  or  the 
year  after — endanger  our  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  and  in  Cambodia. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Findley  amendment  and  the 
defeat  of  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
or  not  any  war  is  a  "right"  war  is  some- 
thing generally  for  historians  to  settle. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  long  since  con- 
cluded that,  for  us.  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
quite  clearly  the  wrong  war.  at  the  wrong 
place,  and  at  the  wrong  time. 

For  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
this  whole  episode  has  become  a  foreign 
policy  mistake  of  historic  proportions, 
the  true  costs  of  which — in  terms  other 
than  those  of  lives  and  treasure — have 
still  to  be  determined. 

Whatever  the  original  justification 
may  have  been — in  fact  or  theory — for 
our  becoming  so  deeply  involved  in  an 
effort  to  solve  the  Internal  problems  of 
South  Vietnam,  that  justification  has 
long  since  disappeared.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  greatest  failure,  among  the 
many  faulty  judgments  made  in  the 
past  concerning  Vietnam,  has  been  our 
failure  to  keep  our  role  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  proper  global  perspective.  While 
there  may  have  been  reason,  a  good 
many  years  back  now,  to  try  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  preserve  their 
chance  at  "self-determination,"  there 
were  equally  compelling  reasons  why 
that  effort,  on  our  part,  needed  to  be 
kept  strictly  limited  in  nature. 

For,  as  I  said  back  in  May  of  1968 — 
and  there  were  advance  echoes  of  the 
so-called  "Nixon  Doctrine"  in  my  re- 
marks— while  we  may  "have  a  respon- 
sibility— because  of  our  strength — to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  'organize  a  durable 
peace'  in  this  troubled  world — to  borrow 
the  phrase  from  Dean  Rusk,  who  uses  it 
often — we,  alone,  cannot  and  should  not 
try  to  insure  and  maintain  peace  any- 
where and  everywhere  in  such  a  world." 

In  those  same  remarks,  I  questioned 
whether  Vietnam  was,  therefore,  the 
proper  place  to  take  a  stand  for  "free- 
dom" in  the  abstract  sense,  or  the  wisest 
choice  of  strategic  spots,  if  such  were  our 
true  purpose,  to  have  drawn  an  indelible 
line  of  containment  against  Communist 
aggression,  of  either  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese or  the  Red  Chinese  variety. 

Finally,  on  that  same  occasion,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  then-developing  pub- 
lic attitude  toward  Vietnam's  mounting 
costs,  I  said : 


People  have  an  instinctive  feeling,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  is  hard  to  deny,  that  even 
worthwhile  objectives  can  have  a  price  be- 
yond which  it  is  foolhardy  to  pay— and 
that — as,  In  battle,  not  every  bill  is  of  eaual 
value  in  lives  so.  In  a  long  struggle,  not  e*ery 
battlefield  is  worth  the  same  cost  to  a  na- 
tion's resources. 

Besides  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also 
long  since  concluded  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— a  war  we  mistakenly  and  regret- 
tably made  "our"  war— is  not  "winnable," 
at  least  in  any  practical  sense  that  could 
be  related  in  some  fashion  to  the  limited 
purposes  that  led  us  into  it;  and  it  would 
be  my  judgment  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

In  at  least  an  indirect  mEumer,  then, 
it  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  so  re- 
directing itself  toward  our  problem  in 
Vietnam  that  brought  about,  first,  the 
retirement  of  Lyndon  Johnson  to  private 
life  and,  then,  the  election  of  Richard 
Nixon  as  his  successor. 

Whether  or  not  actually  possessed  of 
a  "plan"  to  bring  the  war,  insofar  as  we 
were  concerned,  to  some  recognizably 
successful  conclusion — an  exceedingly 
complex  and  difficult  task  under  the  cir- 
cimistances — most  of  us  thereupon  took 
heart  from  Mr.  Nixon's  subsequently  an- 
nounced policy  of  "de-Americanizing" 
the  conflict  by  withdraixing  so  gradually 
therefrom  as  to  leave  behind  a  South 
Vietnam  with  a  chance  of  surviving  on 
its  own.  Admittedly,  such  a  policy  was 
a  risky  one,  offering  no  gizarantee  of  suc- 
cess. While,  in  many  ways,  not  con- 
stituting a  good  solution — and  perhaps 
there  was  none  such — I  have  supported 
this  policy  as  seemingly  the  only  "solu- 
tion" available  to  us.  and  I  have  done  so 
against  the  urging  of  those  who,  seeing 
no  better  or  worse  way  out,  have  tried 
to  tell  me  we  should  just  quit  without 
trying  to  make  the  best  out  of  the  worst. 

I  have  also  said  repeatedly— the  most 
recent  occasion  for  doing  so  following  the 
President's  armouncement  of  his  plan  to 
bring  still  another  150.000  of  our  com- 
bat troops  out  of  South  Vietnam  during 
the  next  12  months— that  I  believed  this 
policy  of  withdrawal  to  be  an  "irrevers- 
ible" one,  paced  to  but  not  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  the  collateral  effort 
as  also  directed  by  the  President  to 
"Vietnamlze"  what  might  remain  of  the 
conflict. 

I  would,  however,  be  less  than  honest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  both  with  myself  and 
those  of  my  constituents  who  may  de- 
pend, in  a  limited  way.  upon  my  Judg- 
ment in  matters  such  as  this,  if  I  did 
not  now  admit  that  the  President's  sur- 
prising move — in  force — into  Cambodia 
has  caused  me  to  reexamine  this  latter 
question. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  listened  intently 
last  Thursday  as  Mr.  Nixon  declared: 

The  action  I  have  taken  tonight  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  continuing  success  of  the 
withdrawal  program. 

And  as  he  then  added : 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  want  to 
end  this  war  rather  than  to  have  It  drag  on 
Interminably,  (and)  the  action  I  have  taken 
tonight  will  serve  that  purpose. 
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While  I  hope  and  pray  such  will  prove 
to  be  the  case,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  many  ambiguities  about  our  new  situa- 
tion, and  so  many  parallels  between  this 
most  recent  decision  and  certain  other 
military  decisions  as  made  by  former 
President  Johnson  respecting  Vietnam, 
as  to  lead  me  to  share,  evidently,  with 
many  of  my  constituents  that  sinking 
feeling  of  "here  we  go  again." 

On  the  basis  of  immediate  military 
considerations  alone,  a  fairly  compelling 
case  can,  I  suppose,  be  made  for  the 
President's  difficult — and,  in  some  ways, 
courageous — decision,  though  I  would 
have  preferred  to  see  the  incursion  into 
Cambodia,  if  there  was  to  be  one,  made 
by  South  Vietnamese  forces  alone.  That 
would  have  been  one  further  way  of  test- 
ing whatever  progress  has  actually  been 
made  under  the  Vietnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram— and  a  dramatic  test,  as  well,  of 
what  most  cf  us  had  imderstood  to  be  the 
thrust  of  the  so-called  Nixon  doctrine 
in  such  a  situation. 

However,  the  die  has  already  been  cast 
for  us  in  the  other  direction. 

Perhaps  oiu-  troops  in  Vietnam  can  be 
brought  home  faster  through  Cambodia; 
I  have  my  reservations  about  that,  but 
time  alone,  will  tell. 

President  Nixon  has  gtmibled  much  on 
such  a  hope. 

He  has  also  apparently  gambled  much 
on  the  hope  that  this  show  of  strength — 
of  new  resolution — in  Indochina  will  be 
noted  by  other  powers,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  where  it  is  altogether  pos- 
sible that  the  credlbUity  of  these  United 
States  in  a  crisis  situation  has  come 
imder  some  question. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
concern  in  this  connection. 

And  I  am  equally  well  aware  of  the 
fact — as  George  Kennan.  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  whole  Vietnam  operation 
has  warned  us — that: 

Withdrawal  from  Vietnam  is  a  delicate  op- 
eration, and  the  only  person  who  can  ar- 
range and  direct  It  Is  the  President. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  events  both  of 
the  past  few  days  and  the  shadows  cast 
by  events  yet  to  come  out  of  all  this  de- 
mand that  we,  in  Congress,  be  equally 
aware  of  our  collateral  responsibility 
with  the  President  for  the  direction  of 
foreign  policy. 

A  penetrating  editorial  in  this  Mon- 
day's edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal" hsis  reminded  us  that: 

Though  doubts  and  ambiguities  are  the 
price  of  a  free  society,  the  purpose  of  any 
foreign  policy  strategy  is  to  preserve  oui  free 
society,  not  to  destroy  it. 

The  editorialist  then  goes  on  to  de- 
clare that: 

The  Vietnam  war  has  taken  such  a  cruel 
toll  in  destruction  of  the  bonds  of  consensus 
and  authority  that  allow  a  society  to  operate 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that,  by  now.  the 
danger  of  disintegration  here  is  far  more 
serious  than  any  mUltary  threat  In  Indo- 
china, y 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  I  conclude  such  to.  Indeed,  be 
the  case:  and  that  any  further  escalation 
of  our  involvement  in  the  conflict  in  In- 
dochina— or  any  further  widening  there- 


of— can  only  hasten  that  process  of  dis- 
integration. 

On  last  Thursday  night,  the  President 
rightly  said: 

It  Is  not  our  power,  but  our  will  and  cliar- 
acter  that  is  being  tested. 

But  not  even  the  greatest  power  on 
earth  can  fight  with  troubled  conscience, 
in  a  war  without  seeming  end,  for  pur- 
poses so  largely  undefined — obtainable  at 
only  an  unreasonable  price,  however  de. 
slrable  they  may  be  in  coldblooded  terms. 
I  am  therefore  voting,  today,  for  the 
Leggett  amendment  language  to  be 
added  to  this  bill — inadequate  vehicle 
though  it  may  be — expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  against  the  use  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  in  Cambodia,  Laos, 
or  Thailand.  This  is  an  inadequate  vehi- 
cle for  such  purposes,  £is  we  all  know, 
because  funds  for  such  purposes  can  only 
be  provided  through  other  legislative 
channels  than  this — and  this  bill,  if  en- 
acted with  such  an  amendment,  would 
not  even  take  effect  until  July  l,  since  it 
applies  only  to  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year;  all  of  which  helps  point  up  the 
truly  limited  nature  of  congressional 
powers  over  the  making  of  day-by-day 
foreign  policy. 

If  such  language  does  not  become,  by 
way  of  amendment,  a  part  of  this  bill,  I 
shall  vote  against  it — something  I  might 
well  have  done  in  any  event  since,  absent 
whatever  the  recommittal  motion  may 
change,  the  bill  presently  contains 
moneys  for  both  phases  I  and  n  of  the 
anti-balllstic-misslle  program  that  I  op- 
pose this  year  as  in  past  years,  as  well  as 
moneys  for  other  items  of  military  pro- 
curement that  I  do  not  beUeve  necessary 
to  our  national  security. 

I  know  that,  in  some  quarters,  this  ac- 
tion on  my  part  will  be  taken  as  a  break 
with  the  President  whom  I  have,  other- 
wise, so  strongly  supported. 

That  may  not,  so  much,  be  the  case  if 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  mean  what 
they  seem  to  be  saying  about  this  inciu-- 
sion  into  Cambodia,  in  concert  with 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  being  a  "one- 
shot"  affair,  aimed  at  a  specific,  limited, 
military  target  or  targets,  with  all  of  oiu' 
troops  being  withdrawn  from  Cambodian 
soil  within  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  thus 
well  before  the  July  1  effective  date  of 
this  bill. 

But.  if  events  should  prove  otherwise. 
I  am  hopeful  that  both  the  President  and 
those  of  my  constituents  who  are  inter- 
ested will  imderstand  that,  even  as  Mr. 
Nixon  has  indicated  that  he  took  the  ac- 
tion he  has  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  my 
action  in  this  regard  has  been  similarly 
dictated 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of  words. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Leggett  amendment  and  I  do  so 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  take  a  strong  stand 
in  opposition  to  further  broadening  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  for  the  Congress  to  meet  its  obli- 


gations and  to  press  for  deescalation  of 
the  war  than  to  insist  that  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  military  procure- 
ment be  used  to  finance  the  Introduction 
of  American  surface  combat  troops  in 
Laos,  Thailand,  and  Cambodia  without 
prior  consent  of  the  Congress. 

The  decision  to  enter  Camt>odia  with- 
out warning  to  the  coimtry  or  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress  has  shocked 
our  people  and  while  the  President  and 
the  administration  have  taken  great 
pains  in  recent  days  to  stress  the  re- 
stricted nature  of  this  operation,  never- 
theless the  fact  of  apparent  escalation 
and  the  movement  across  another  fron- 
tier have  raised  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  that  will  not 
be  laid  at  rest  and  will  further  tear  our 
already  tattered  social  fabric. 

The  operative  portion  of  the  Findley 
substitute  Is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Leggett  amendment  except  that  coming 
after  the  move  into  Cambodia  his  sub- 
stitute might  at  a  later  date  be  construed 
to  be  a  ratification  of  the  President's 
move.  In  addition,  the  language  of  the 
exception  which  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  act,  in  essence  adds  nothing  to 
the  Leggett  amendment  since  in  my  judg- 
ment it  states  a  legal  position  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  take  and  which 
in  fact  President  Nixon  now  claims  is  his 
right  imder  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  that  we  must  concern  our- 
selves not  only  with  the  piu-ely  military 
situation  on  the  ground  in  Southeast 
Asia  but  also  with  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  dissent  and  violence  in  our  own 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
reasonable  regard  for  public  opinion 
through  the  world. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  the 
Leggett  smiendment  should  pass  since  it 
will  give  the  Congress  some  opportunity 
to  express  its  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
expansion  of  military  activity  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one 
of  those  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker 
who  supported  or  at  least  refrained  from 
public  criticism  of  the  policies  of  the 
last  administration  in  Vietnam.  When 
I  first  discussed  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
troops  into  Vietnam  with  high  officials 
of  the  last  administration,  I  questioned 
whether  we  could  salvage  the  situation 
there  at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  thought  that 
if  we  could  not — and  I  said  so — then  we 
ought  to  stay  out  of  South  Vietnam, 
draw  the  line  elsewhere  and  take  other 
steps  to  safegxiard  our  essential  inter- 
ests. 

I  was  assured  that  we  could  salvage 
a  free  South  Vietnam  with  a  limited 
commitment  of  troops  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.  Not  being  a  military  ex- 
pert, I  accepted  that  assurance.  Events 
since  that  time  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  those  assurances  were  mis- 
taken— given  in  good  faith,  but  mis- 
taken. 

It  is,  then,  with  some  reluctance  and 
with  regret  that  I  now  rise  to  express 
my  disagreement  with  the  President's 
most  recent  actions  in  Southeast  Asia. 
My  reluctance  stems  from  the  fact 
that  I  do  believe  that  the  conduct  of  our 
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foreign  policy  is  primarily'  though  not 
entirely,  a  Presidential  resjaonslbUity. 

I  rise  with  regret  because  I  have  hoped 
for  the  past  6  months  that  we  were 
heading  in  the  right  direction,  and  that, 
without  approving  of  the  details  of  the 
Presidents  policies,  or  without  endors- 
ing everything  that  he  said  in  his  sev- 
eral speeches  to  the  American  people,  I 
could  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
the  President  seemed  to  be  trying  to  ex- 
tricate us  from  our  mistaken  military 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

ULi.  Chairman,  it  has  ijong  seemed 
clear  to  me — and  I  have  thought  to  moet 
of  us — that  what  little  we  have  achieved, 
or  indeed,  could  achieve,  in  Vietnam  has 
not  been  worth  the  cost,  and  cannot  now 
be  made  worth  the  cost.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  we  shcjuld  cut  our 
losses  and  disengage  ourselites  from  this 
seemingly  endless  war.  Disfengagement. 
I  admit,  is  not  the  perfect  ending  to  the 
sacrifices  we  have  made  out  there,  but  it 
is  the  best  of  a  set  of  bad  alternatives. 
and  Is  most  assuredly  preferable  to  the 
loss  of  more  and  more  live*  in  a  cause 
the  cost  of  which  already!  exceeds  Its 
value.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
from  my  mail  and  from  niy  conversa- 
tions with  my  colleagues,  with  my  con- 
stituents, and  with  others  that  this  view 
was  rather  widely  shared.  Idost  Ameri- 
cans. It  seems  to  me.  have  jcome  to  the 
same  conclusion  about  the  continuation 
of  this  war. 

And  it  had  seemed  to  me.  as  I  listened 
to  the  Presidents  speech  last  November, 
and  his  speech  of  a  very  few  weeks  ago. 
that  the  President,  too,  shared  the  view 
that  getting  American  soldiers  out  of 
Vietnam  and  handing  the  de  stiny  of  that 
unhappy  land  over  to  its  owi  war-weary 
people  was  in  our  best  inter  >st. 

The  President  has  spoken  persuasively 
about  Vietnamlzation.  anc  narrowing 
the  conflict,  and  taking  eve^  step  open 
to  us  to  end  the  war  by  negotiating. 

Because  the  President  l^as  been  so 
Insistent  along  these  lines  knd  because 
I  believed  that  his  course  was  at  least 
headed  in  the  general  direction  that  I 
wanted  to  go,  I  have  not  piiblicly  criti- 
cized him  on  this  issue.  I 

But  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^he  situation 
has  changed.  Now,  it  seemsi  obvious,  we 
have  turned  away  from  the  policies  which 
the  President  had  expounde4.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  invade  Cambodia  and 
imdertake  a  limited  bombln«  resumption 
Involves  an  Intensification  lof  the  war, 
and  no  amoimt  of  doubletalk  or  Penta- 
gonesc  phrases  can  alter  that  fact. 

How  mauy  times,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
we  been  told  th-t  one  more  offensive, 
one  more  operation,  one  m0re  sacrifice 
would  finally  finish  the  enimy's  ability 
to  carry  on  the  fight?  Is  there  anyone 
who  8-dll  can  hear  that  well-wom  phrase 
and  believe  it? 

Too  many  lives  have  been  lost,  too 
much  money  spent,  and  too  I  much  dam- 
age done  to  our  national  character  for 
this  war  to  continue.  And  the  Idea  of  serv- 
ing our  national  interest  by  actually  ex- 
panding the  war  seems  to  defy  reason! 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  support  the  objectives 
which  the  President  has  repeatedly  an- 


noimced  as  his  objectives  In  Vietnam — 
Vietnamlzation  of  the  war,  and  getting 
American  men  home.  Those  objectives 
are  not  served  by  a  new  war  in  Cambodia. 

The  way  out  of  this  war,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Is  out.  not  deeper  in.  The  way  to  serve 
our  national  interest  is  to  disengage, 
deescalate,  and  cut  our  losses. 

In  announcing  his  decision.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  President  spoke  of  avoiding 
"the  first  defeat  in  our  proud  190-year 
history."  But  defeat  Is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  Is  whether  or  not 
victory  is  worth  the  lives  that  wc^d 
have  to  be  paid  to  achieve  it.  /  > 

In  Indochina,  we  must  face  up  t^^^e 
fact  that  the  cost  of  victory  is  too  high  to 
justify  Its  continued  pursuit.  The  lise  of 
emotional  oratory  about  an  American 
defeat  will  not  alter  that  fact. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  us 
to  stop  demonstrating  our  own  courage 
at  the  cost  of  other  men's  lives. 

I  intend,  therefore,  to  support  the 
Leggett  amendment,  and  to  support 
the  Findley  amendment  only  if  the  Leg- 
gett proposal  is  adopted. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  in  the  well  in  his 
remarks,  and  state  that  I  too  am  going 
to  support  the  Leggett  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  legislative 
procedure  here  that  may  come  up.  If  the 
Leggett  amendment  Is  not  adopted  and 
the  so-called  Pindley  amendment  Is 
adopted,  and  there  is  a  motion  to  re- 
commit offered — and  then  the  previous 
question  will  be  moved,  the  previous  ques- 
tion must  be  voted  down  so  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  can  be  amended  so 
that  we  can  then  tack  on  the  Leggett 
amendment  onto  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  would  be  my  im- 
derstanding  of  It.  However,  perhaps  you 
should  direct  your  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
understanding.  If  that  situation  should 
occur.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wsishington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  also 
wish  to  Join  In  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well.  I  too  supported  the 
former  administration  until  it  reached 
the  point  where  I  felt  that  we  were  simply 
getting  deeper,  and  this  is  a  policy  ques- 
tion. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

To  me  the  Issue  today  on  these  amend- 
ments is  whether  we  support  the  Presi- 
dent In  expanding  and  reescalatlng  this 
war  without  congressional  authorization. 
I  will  vote  for  the  Reid  and  Leggett 
amendments  smd  against  the  Pindley 
amendment.  This  puts  me  on  record  in 
this  debate  against  expanding  and  esca- 
lating this  war  into  Cambodia. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  debate  this  war  in  Congress. 
A  debate  followed  by  a  record  vote  would 
allow  the  Nation  to  reflect  its  opinion 
In  the  fall  congressional  elections.  In- 
stead   the    Republican    leadership    has 


joined  with  a  segment  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  prevent  a  continuing  series  of 
indicative  votes  on  this  issue.  This  has 
prevented  the  issue  from  being  directly 
discussed  and  decided  in  the  political  and 
governmental  arena,  and  has  driven  the 
issue  Into  the  streets  and  onto  the  cam- 
puses. This  is  a  great  tragedy.  The  great 
strength  of  our  democracy  is  that  it  rests 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  which  is 
registered  by  voting  for  officials  who  are 
Judged  by  the  votes  they  cast  on  the 
f imdamental  issues  of  the  day.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  thus  changes  with 
and  reflects  the  position  of  the  people.  We 
must  restore  this  system  or  the  people 
will  continue  to  lose  confidence  in  this 
institution  and  it  will  be  nothing  but  a 
debating  society,  and  the  people  will  look 
only  to  the  executive  department  or,  even 
worse,  will  completely  lose  confidence  in 
government. 

We  must  end  this  war  and  the  best 
way  to  protect  oxir  troops  is  to  take  them 
out  of  Indochina.  For  too  long  we  have 
been  told  that  we  can  protect  our  troops 
by  putting  in  more  troops  or  by  expand- 
ing the  war  into  some  new  phase.  I  refuse 
to  accept  that  argument.  The  President 
said  his  policy  was  to  end  the  war  and 
withdraw  the  troops.  This  invasion  of 
Cambodia  hzs  changed  that  policy  and  I 
oppose  this  new  policy  of  escalation  by 
the  present  swiministratlon. 

Mr.  iCARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  making  them. 

Mr,  Chairman,  on  April  30,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ordered  an 
attack  by  American  troops,  operating 
with  the  South  Vietnamese,  to  "clean 
out"  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  On 
that  day  and  again  on  May  1,  I  sharply 
protested  that  action. 

Today,  I  am  Joining  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  further  protesting  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  My  strong  objection  to 
the  administration's  new  policy  rests  in 
several  areas  of  disagreement,  some  of 
these  historical,  some  military,  others 
political  and  moral. 

Before  my  colleagues  here  I  wish  to 
mention  but  three  of  these  objections. 
In  addition,  I  would  call  to  their  atten- 
tion a  roughly  drawn  policy  alternative 
of  my  own  which  may  well  encourage 
debate  in  this  body  toward  the  end  of 
setting  a  new  national  policy  of  winding 
down  the  present  build-up  of  armed  hos- 
tilities. 

I  remain  astonished  by  and  steadfastly 
opposed  to  our  President's  new  policy 
for  the  following  major  reasons: 

First,  the  President's  calculated  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  dangerously  escalates 
the  risks  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
take  In  Southeast  Asia,  while  preferring 
seemingly  marginal  and  illusive  military 
and/or  negotiating  leverage  in  exchange. 

Second,  the  President's  Justification 
for  his  policy  of  widening  the  war  is  to 
provide  protection  for  American  troops 
so  that  a  scheduled  withdrawal  of  150,- 
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000  U.S.  combatants  may  be  accom- 
plished over  the  next  year. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  thinly  differen- 
tiated version  of  the  rationale  provided 
by  the  former  administration  and  its 
military  policy  advisers.  Each  time  that 
President  sent  in  an  additional  100,000 
or  150.000  troops,  it  was  to  protect  those 
sent  before,  until  we  had  a  half -million 
men  involved  with  proportionately 
greater  casualties  and  deaths  following 
each  step-by-step  escalation. 

Today,  this  President  is  asking  the 
American  people  literally  to  accept  "de- 
fense by  invasion"  in  order  to  save  lives. 

1  do  not  believe  our  citizens  understand 
this  strange  explanation  their  President 
is  asking  them  to  believe. 

My  third  and  final  point— I  believe  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  President's  new 
policy  openly  violates  his  earlier  artic- 
ulated policy  for  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  pledged  that  the 
United  States  upon  rtquest  would  aid 
those  nations  in  Asia  and  aroimd  the 
world  with  whom  we  have  military 
treaties.  We  have  no  treaty  with 
Cambodia. 

Cambodia  is  a  neutral  nation.  We  had 
no  request  for  troops  there  at  the  time 
of  the  JJB.  invasion.  The  Government  of 
that  nation  cannot  even  officially  ap- 
prove the  aid  we  give,  because  of  their 
desired  neutrality.  And  so  this  adminis- 
tration abuses  its  own  doctrine. 

These  are  obviously  days  of  great  peril 
for  our  Nation.  Our  citizens  of  every  rank 
are  aroused,  great  numbers  of  them  deep- 
ly impassioned.  Hastily  planned  protests 
this  weekend  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, as  well  as  all  across  the  country,  raise 
the  very  real  .wtential  of  new  disorders. 
Under  these  conditions,  It  is  Imperative 
that  the  Congress  undertake  new  initia- 
tives to  shape  national  policy  in  response 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  I,  therefore,  offer 
the  following  policy  alternatives  and  to 
stimulate  a  new,  great  debate  on  wind- 
ing down  the  war,  I  recommend  our 
Government  shrink  the  base  of  the  war 
by  the  following  actions: 

First.  Withdrawing  American  combat 
troops  and  personnel  from  Cambodia. 

Second.  Naming  Immediately  a  top- 
level  negotiator  to  the  Paris  peace  talks 
to  replace  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  thereby 
demonstrating  this  Nation's  good  faith 
in  those  negotiations. 

Third.  Debating  in  Congress  Imme- 
diately a  national  policy  of  timely  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

Fourth.  The  Administration  csilling 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  establish  a 
permsuient  peacekeeping  force  in  a 
neutralized  zone  between  the  nations  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Fifth.  Asking  the  United  Nations  to 
guarantee  the  protection  and  integrity 
of  neutral  nations  (Cambodia)  against 
the  invasion  of  North  Vietnam,  or  other 
hostile  powers. 

Sixth,  Requesting  support  from  Mem- 
ber Nations  of  the  U  JI.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment to  sustain  the  volatile,  infiation- 
rldden  economies  of  those  nations  who 
are  now  at  war  on  the  Indochina  penin- 
sula. 

I  trust  that  these  directives  may  be 
carefully  considered  as  potential  steps 
to  the  peace  we  seek. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  said: 

We  wlU  Introduce  a  motion  to  recomnxlt 
II  the  minority  does  not. 

Who  is  this  "we"  he  is  talking  about? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  On  that  I  think  I  would 
have  to  defer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  GROSS,  Is  that  the  Democrat 
Study  Group? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  yield,  I  would  state  that  we 
have  plenty  right  over  here  on  the  Re- 
pubUcan  side  that  will  be  Joining  In  on 
that.  We  have  plenty  of  support  for  that 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York, 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  support  the 
Leggett  and  Reid  amendments,  and  I 
also  strongly  support  the  Bingham 
amendment  which  would  proscribe  the 
funding  of  any  attacks — by  air  or 
ground — on  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many 
reasons  today  as  to  why  this  is  not  the 
appropriate  time  or  the  appropriate  way 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
claim its  constitutional  authority  over 
the  warmaklng  power.  One  might  as  well 
ask  what  is  the  appropriate  time  to  visit 
Paris?  The  right  time  is  now— any  day, 
any  week,  any  month.  During  my  first 
term  in  the  House,  during  the  great  89th 
Congress,  I  sponsored  a  resolution  creat- 
ing a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
investigate  what  happened  to  Congress' 
warmaking  power.  We  can  start  reclaim- 
ing that  power  and  exercising  that  mus- 
cle today  by  passage  of  these  amend- 
ments. Let  us  get  on  with  it. 

We  are  told   that   passage   of  these 
amendments  would  destroy  the  single 
voice  with  which  America  speaks  around 
the  world.  Yet  today,  the  press  Informs 
us  that  Secretaries  Laird  and  Rogers 
have  been  ill-informed  of  many  Impor- 
tant military  decisions,  were  only  given 
hours  notice  of  the  invasion  of  Cambodia. 
The  highly  respected  and  authoritative 
Max  Frankel  reports  on  the  front  page  of 
today's  New  York  Times  on  the  increas- 
ing evidence  that  Secretaries  Laird  and 
Rogers  had  serious  misgivings  about  the 
use  of  American  troops  in  Cambodia  and 
that  President  Nixon's  war  decisions  of 
the  last  2  weeks  have  been  reached  in  an 
atmosphere  of  "confusion  as  well  as  dis- 
sension"—that   their  "thinly   disgused" 
opposition  to  Nixon's  decision  to  move 
into  Cambodia  was  based  on  "distrust  of 
military     and     intelligence     estimates 
adopted  by  the  White  House",  as  well  as 
by  their  fears  of  the  "domestic  poUtical 
consequences    of    further    division    of 
American  society  and  defensive  escala- 
tion of  the  President's  rhetoric  as  well 
as  poUcies."  Within  the  last  10  days— 
Indeed  the  day  after  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  reportedly  started  to  consid- 
er further  activity  into  Cambodia  and 


less  than  100  hours  before  Nixon  made 
his  fatal  decision,  SecreUry  Rogers  was 
assuring  the  House  Awropriations  Com- 
mltee  that  the  administration  had  no  in- 
centive to  escalate,  that  the  intent  was 
to  deescalate,  and  that  "we  recognize 
that  if  we  escalate  and  get  Involved  in 
Cambodia  with  our  ground  troops  that 
our  whole  program — of  Vietnamlza- 
tion—is  defeated. "  Mr.  Rogers  assured 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  if 
the  administration  ever  contemplated 
'sizable  use  "  of  American  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia that  it  would  consult  fully  with 
the  Congress  because  of  the  recognized 
need  for  public  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  a  pathetic  parody 
of  national  unity,  and  what  a  pathetic 
parody  of  straight  talking  and  honest 
deahng  with  Congress,  and  what  a 
pathetic  parody  of  thoughtful  inter- 
agency decisionmaking  is  represented  by 
this  disastrous  Cambodian  mlsadventxire. 
Perhaps  it  remains  for  the  House  to 
give  long-needed.  In-depth,  thoughtful 
scrutiny  of  the  whole  complex  of  prob- 
lems and  events  triggered  by  the  unhappy 
decision  to  invade  Cambodia— and  to 
provide  some  steady,  long-range  leader- 
ship to  boot. 

Next,  we  are  told  that  the  safety  of  our 
troops  In  Vietnam  depends  on  eliminat- 
ing the  Cambodian  sanctuaries.  We  com- 
menced almost  a  decade  ago  defending  a 
handful  of  American  advisers.  Today,  al- 
most a  decade  later — a  hundred  billion 
dollars  poorer  and  at  a  sacrifice  of  al- 
most 50.000  American  lives — we  still  have 
not  established  a  credible  reason  for  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  eyes  of 
world  pubUc  opinion  and  to  leading 
spokesmen  of  the  press,  and  civic  and 
business  organizations,  to  a  wonderful, 
infinitely  promising  generation  of  uni- 
versity students,  and  to  a  sizable  portion 
of  this  body.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  to 
preserve  the  Uves  and  safety  of  our  troops 
is  not  to  get  more  of  them  embedded 
further  in  that  appalling  Southeast  Asian 
morass,  but  to  get  them  out  of  there  and 
back  home  as  fast  as  is  consistent  with 
their  safety  and  that  of  Vietiaamese  na- 
tionals whose  lives  would  be  imperiled 
by  the  withdrawal.  No  program  for  insur- 
ing their  weU-being  and  safety  could 
possibly  match  bringing  them  back  home 
alive  and  well  and  fast. 

Lastly,  we  are  told  we  should  not  polit- 
icize this  decision.  But  it  Is  in  many 
ways  a  basic  political  dedslMi,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, involving  a  variety  of  poUtical  and 
economic  tradeoffs.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
make  national  security  decisions  based 
solely  on  domestic  poUtical  and  economic 
factors— but  they  cannot  be  ignored 
either;  and  the  poUtical  and  economic 
faUout  of  the  Cambodian  decision  is  ap- 
paUing  and  will  grow  more  appalling  as 
time  goes  on  if  we  do  not  mend  our  foUy. 
The  Cambodian  invasion  has  horrified 
and  alienated  our  university  students  by 
the  miUions.  our  InteUigentsia— the  civic, 
business,  reUgious,  and  labor  leaders  of 
America— by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
It  has  fed  the  fires  of  polarization  and 
alienation  of  this  country  and  has  in- 
creased the  gap  between  the  estabUsh- 
ment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  young, 
the  poor,  the  black,  and  the  highly  edu- 
cated on  the  other. 
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In  addition,  the  Cambodian  Invasion 
win  inevitably  make  more  difQcult  our 
fight  against  inflation:  it  vill  increase 
the  pressures  for  tax  Increases,  and  will 
further  erode  and  diminish!  the  already 
p>athetlc  level  of  funding  w4  are  making 
available  for  rebuilding  our  cities  and  for 
creating  viable  systems  of  dublic  health, 
education,  welfare,  skills  training,  and 
public  service  employment  for  the  poor. 

The  course  which  the  aoministration 
has  charted,  albeit  with  uneven,  muted, 
still  and  clashing  voices,  i^  leading  us 
down  a  road  that  can  onlyi  lead  to  na- 
tional disaster.  The  Congre^  must  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  prenogative  and 
take  charge  of  the  warmaking  power.  We 
have  not  done  it  in  the  5  rears  I  have 
served  in  this  body— let  tojiight  be  the 
night.  I 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairjnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  thi  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  ReidiJ  and  in  op- 
position to  the  Plndley  amiendment. 

As  one  who,  in  1967,  proiosed  a  plan 
for  graduated,  reciprocal  iddntiflable  de- 
escalation  which  led  to  the  Eventual  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  of  the  north  and 
the  Paris  talks,  and  as  one  who  in  Janu- 
ary 1968,  called  for  de-Amiricanization 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  as  lone  who  has 
supported  Mr.  Nixon's  planjto  withdraw 
U.S.  troops.  I  was  chagrined  at  the  deci- 
sion of  the  President,  without  consent  of 
Congress,  to  send  thousanas  of  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  troops^  into  Cam- 
bodia, and  by  doing  so,  to!  extend  U.S. 
combat  efforts  into  a  nation  that  hereto- 
fore had  not  been  part  of  the  Vietnam 
battleground.  [ 

It  is  of  course  desirable  and  necessary 
to  protect  American  forces.Tin  the  nar- 
row context  of  the  military  situation  in 
western  South  Vietnam,  thife  could  be  a 
prudent  and  possibly  successful  tactical 
move.  But  In  a  larger  contaxt.  the  con- 
text of  the  American  systei^  of  govern- 
ment and  of  our  national  4nd  interna- 
tional priorities,  this  Presidential  deci- 
sion raises  serious  legal  and  iuman  ques- 
tions. The  best  way  to  protect  American 
troops  is  to  bring  American  troops  home 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

Last  Thursday,  before  tiie  President 
spoke.  I  supported  the  Reid  amendment 
to  the  pending  fiscal  1971  military  pro- 
curement bin  that  would  pilohibit  funds 
for  the  introduction  of  U.S.  ground  com- 
bat troops  in  Cambodia.  Laos,  or  Thai- 
land. I  continue  to  support  this  position. 
I  indicated  at  that  time  my  krong  belief 
that  an  invasion  would  rencfer  meaning- 
less the  most  crucial  plank  ^  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  which  was  supposed  to  end  the 
role  of  America  as  a  worlej  policeman. 
I  stated,  as  I  state  now,  thajt  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  nb  interest  In 
Cambodia  that  would  override  the  Presi- 
dent's earlier  announced  intentions  to 
place  the  burden  for  the  def ( snse  of  these 
countries  on  their  own  peoples  and  on 
other  free  nations  in  the  Eas ;  Asian  area. 

I  have  heartily  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  withdraw  American 
troops,  but  I  think  the  process  must  be 
speeded  up.  not  slowed  down  or  stopped 
by  a  widening  of  this  war.  E^ren  if  this 


Cambodian  strategy  were  to  succeed 
militarily,  even  if  all  U.S.  troops  were 
to  be  out  of  Cambodia  in  a  week  or  a  day. 
even  if  the  success  of  these  attacks  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  withdraw  its 
forces  in  Vietnam  at  a  faster  rate.  I  think 
the  risks  involved  in  this  decision  are  far 
too  great  to  Justify  the  President  in  or- 
dering the  invasion  without  consulting 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  we  face 
at  this  time  a  constitutional  crisis  as 
well  as  a  priority  and  a  military  crisis. 
I  want  to  support  and  adopt  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell)  in  pointing  out  that  this  is  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  that  we  face  here. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
imderstand.  as  sometimes  we  are  not 
wont  to  do.  that  this  is  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  that  we  have.  There 
are  three  branches  of  that  Government: 
there  is  the  executive  branch,  of  course. 
the  legislative  branch,  and  the  Judicial 
branch.  We  have  a  responsibility  as  leg- 
islators, as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  assert  our  preroga- 
tives imder  the  Constitution,  as  the 
President  has  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  as  the  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer. I  think  that  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  face  today  has  been  the  defini- 
tion as  to  what  the  Commander  in  Chief 
can  do  under  the  Constitution.  This,  I 
think,  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Fascell)  was  trying  to  point 
out  during  the  course  of  his  remarks,  and 
they  are  the  same  points  that  I  would 
like  to  make  at  this  particular  time: 
namely,  that  we  have  come  to  the  time 
when  we  are  not  Just  necessarily  endors- 
ing the  position  taken  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief  as  though  we  were  members  of 
the  military,  but  that  we  have  to  look 
at  it  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  to  what  our  position  is 
representing  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  In  1964  we  were  asked  to 
support  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  a 
seemingly  very  simple  resolution,  the  so- 
called  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  voted 
for  that  resolution,  as  did  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  am  certain 
that  If  that  language  were  to  come  up 
again  that  many  of  us  would  not  vote 
for  that  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  the  Ftadley 
amendment  has  the  same  cormotations 
as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  because 
it  provides  a  discretion,  a  congression- 
ally-sanctioned  authority,  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  proceed  to  take  certain  action. 
We.  by  the  Findley  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me.  would  be  sa3^g  to  the  President 
that  under  our  constitutional  powers  we 
are  supporting  the  action  you  are  taking 
In  Cambodia. 

Six  years  later,  in  1970, 1  think  we  can 
look  back  and  see  what  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  meant.  I  hope  that  in 
the  next  6  years  we  will  not  have  to  look 
back  to  see  what  the  Findley  resolution 
meant. 

I  subscribe  to  the  thought  that  it  Is  de- 
sirable for  us  to  support  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  within  the  limits  of 
his  constitutional  powers,  and  I  wish  I 


could  support  the  President  in  exactly 
everything  that  he  has  done  with  regard 
to  Cambodia.  But  regrettably  I  feel  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  does  have 
the  connotation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  give  this 
authority  to  the  President. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msui. 

Mr.  FINDLETY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  in  what  respect  my  amendment 
would  convey  one  ounce  of  additional 
authority  to  the  President?  Actually,  to 
the  contrary,  it  enhances  the  role  of  the 
legislative  branch,  of  the  Congress,  In 
requiring  a  reporting  procedure  where 
the  President  under  his  implied  powers 
does  order  action  by  military  forces. 

Mr.  HORTON.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  would  say  that  the  Findley  sub- 
stitute amendment  has  language  which 
says  that  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  introduction  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  into 
these  three  areas,  including  Cambodia, 
without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, except  to  the  extent  that  such  is 
required  as  determined  by  the  President. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
amendment  affords  the  President  any 
additional  powers.  Crucial  here  is  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  simply  en- 
dorses presidential  action  and  discretion 
after  the  fact.  This  Is  an  erosion  and  not 
an  enhancement  of  the  legislative  powers 
of  Congress. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Reid  and  Leggett  amendments  and  In 
opposition  to  the  Findley  amendment. 

I  do  so  fully  conscious  of  the  wise 
cautions  expressed  here  by  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  what  can  be  called 
a  constitutionally  gray  area. 

No  less  a  scholar  than  Henry  Steele 
Commager  said  in  his  book  "Presiden- 
tial Power": 

The  Issue  Analyzed  ...  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  once  that  the  constitutional  docu- 
ment Itself  says  very  little  about  the  matter 
of  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  the 
exercise  of  war  powers,  and  what  It  does  say 
is  couched  In  general  terms. 

But  I  strongly  urge  that  we  have  in 
this  country  a  check  and  balance  system 
in  the  gray  area,  and  when  one  branch, 
the  executive  branch,  goes  too  far  or  goes 
in  a  direction  we  feel  it  should  not  take 
consistent  with  our  right  and  our  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution  to  make 
war  and  raise  armies,  we  are  bound  to 
speak  up  and  we  are  bound  to  advise  that 
branch  we  are  going  to  exercise  our 
power  of  restraint  on  such  operations. 
That.  I  think,  is  what  we  are  saying  here 
today. 

I  agree  very  thoroughly  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
that  the  time  has  come  either  by  way  of 
a  joint  resolution  or  in  some  fashion,  for 
the  Congress  to  be  explicit  and  to  come 
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out  of  that  gray  area  and  say  in  black 
and  white  that  we  intend  to  assume  with 
greater  certainty  and  cogency  our  func- 
tion in  determining  who  can  say  where 
our  boys  are  going  to  go  and  how  long 
they  Eire  going  to  be  there  and  how  many 
we  are  going  to  commit. 

I  think  the  country  wants  us  to  say 
this.  I  think  the  country  is  divided  now 
because  the  Congress  has  not  assimied 
its  proper  role  and  responsibility  in  end- 
ing this  war  by  denying  to  anyone  the 
power  to  send  our  troops  into  areas  where 
they  should  not  go. 

I  am  not  here  speaking  on  a  partisan 
basis.  I  am  not  speaking  to  discredit  the 
Nixon  policy.  I  like  what  I  heard  the 
President  say  In  his  Guam  doctrine,  when 
he  said  that  we  would  no  longer  go  to 
aid  developing  nations  willey  nilley. 
Rather,  we  were  going  to  help  them  to 
assist  themselves  gain  and  sustain  their 
freedom. 

Then,  President  Nixon  violated  his 
own  doctrine  because  he  has  unilaterally 
gone  into  Cambodia.  So  I  am  not 
speaking  to  discredit  the  Nixon  doctrine 
or  the  Nixon  policy.  In  fact,  what  I  am 
doing  is  criticizing  the  continuation  of 
the  past  administration's  policy  which 
has  now  become  this  administration's 
policy. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  that  that  policy  was 
discredited  by  the  voters  in  1968  and  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  who  were  elected 
to  end  this  war  and  not  to  extend  it  to 
Cambodia  with  an  additional  loss  of  lives. 
Further.  I  believe  in  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President — but  one  of  those 
powers  is  not  infallibility.  President  Nix- 
on has  made  a  miscalculation  on  this 
Cambodian  expedition  and  in  opposing 
that  miscalculation  I  have  been  joined 
at  least  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  It  turns  out 
today  that  they  do  not  approve  of  his 
policy  and  they  opposed  to  some  degree 
of  going  Into  Cambodia. 

So  I  am  traveling  in  pretty  good  com- 
pany. I  think  there  are  many  here  who 
have  grave  reservations  about  the  ex- 
tensions into  Cambodia  and  the  mis- 
calculation It  involves.  It  is  not  a  pol- 
icy. It  is  a  theory.  It  Is  a  theory  that  we 
can  stop  the  war  by  hitting  the  enemy 
in  its  viscera.  The  trouble  Is  it  turns  out 
that  we  cannot  even  find  phantom,  elu- 
sive, visceral  headquarters,  which  is  the 
objective  of  our  so-called  campaign.  It 
is  a  discredited  policy  because  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  after  hearing  the  Presi- 
dent make  his  plea  for  support,  on  the 
very  next  day,  to  the  extent  of  only  51 
percent,  were  willing  to  give  him  the 
kind  of  support  such  a  policy  requires. 

I  say  It  is  now  our  job  to  correct  the 
miscalculation.  It  is  a  miscalculation  and 
it  Is  a  costly  one,  because  he  has  in- 
dicated he  felt  the  enemy — and  the  Vice 
President  said  this — did  not  have  the 
power  to  retaliate.  The  enemy  Is  retal- 
iating, and  this  Is  the  grave  and  unfortu- 
nate truth.  Yesterday  we  had  41  fatali- 
ties, the  highest  in  nimiber  of  killed  in 
any  one  day  of  combat  since  the  conflict 
began  to  phase  out  under  the  wise  pro- 
visions of  the  President  when  he  began 
bringing  the  troops  out  of  Vietnam. 


I  say  this  is  not  policy;  it  is  theory. 
We  now  speak  out  against  that  theory. 
It  is  already,  I  believe,  a  discredited 
theory  because  the  exploit,  if  we  can 
call  It  that,  is  not  working,  and  I  think 
we  will  save  the  President  by  getting  out 
of  Cambodia. 

For  the  beneflt  of  this  record,  I  have 
traced  in  history  the  question  of  divi- 
sion of  powers  In  deferise  of  our  coim- 
try  and  I  append  it  to  my  statement 
for  the  information  of  Members. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  article  n,  section  2,  clause  1, 
reads: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  Into  actual  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  history  of  the  past  180 
years  have  tested  the  meaning  of  this 
clause,  there  is  still  wide  disagreement 
among  the  many  authorities  as  to  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers 
of  the  Chief  Executive  as  Commander 
in  Chief  In  the  American  system  of 
government. 

During  the  past  35  years  this  question 
has  been  considered  principally  with 
President  Roosevelt's  use  of  the  powers 
of  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  years  be- 
fore declared  warfare  began  late  In  1941 ; 
President  Truman's  use  of  the  powers  in 
connection  with  sending  American  troops 
to  Europe;  and  Korea;  with  the  steel 
seizure  case ;  and  President  Eisenhower's 
use  of  the  powers  in  the  Quemoy-Matsu 
Islands  situation  and  in  the  civil-defense 
operation  of  June  1955. 

Actions  taken  by  the  President  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief  cannot 
be  understood  within  the  framework  of 
the  constitutional  grant  of  such  power. 
Such  actions  must  be  also  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  other  Execu- 
tive powers  such  as  his  constitutional 
powers  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations; 
his  cohstitutional  power  to  recommend 
measures  to  the  Congress;  the  numerous 
statutory  powers  granted  to  him  by  Con- 
gress— particularly  those  in  which  he  is 
authorized  to  act  In  an  "emergency" — 
and  to  his  powers  under  the  obligations 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  as  a 
member  of  such  international  organiza- 
tions as  NATO  and  the  U.N. 

During  the  Continental  Congress  the 
question  of  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
did  not  exist  since  Washington  was  not 
President  at  that  time. 

Washington's  Involvement  with  the 
Congress  concerning  military  matters 
dealt  solely  with  establishing  the  militia 
and  creating  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. There  wer?  no  serious  questions  in 
regard  to  the  exercising  of  his  powers  as 
Commander  In  Chief.  In  1798  President 
Adams,  when  trouble  with  France  arose, 
divested  himself  of  Commander  in  Chief 
powers  and  bestowed  them  upon  Wash- 
ington. This  action  was  confirmed  by 
both  House  and  Senate. 

In  1801  President  Jefferson  dispatched 
a  small  squadron  of  naval  vessels  into 
the  Mediterranean  to  protect  U.S.  com- 
merce against  threatened  attack  by  Trip- 
oli. He  atmoimced  the  action  In  his  first 
smnual  message  to  Congress. 


In  1811,  President  Madison  announced 
in  his  third  annual  message  to  Congress 
that  he  had  employed  a  naval  force  to 
guard  the  U.S.  coast  in  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

President  Madison  requested  a  dec- 
laration of  war  In  1812  which  the  Con- 
gress passed.  Under  legislation  authority 
delegating  to  the  President  the  power  to 
call  out  the  militia  xmder  conditions  of 
actual  or  Imminent  invasion,  he  called 
out  the  militia  for  service  in  the  war. 
Three  New  England  Governors  refused. 
The  President's  authority  to  decide  when 
an  emergency  has  arisen  and  to  take  ac- 
tion was  tested  and  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Martin  v.  Mott — 12 
Wheat.  19(1827). 

President  Monroe  concluded  an  exec- 
utive agreement  on  the  limitation  of  na- 
val armaments  with  Great  Britain.  The 
agreement  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  approval. 

In  1844,  during  negotiations  for  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  President  Tyler  or- 
dered land  and  naval  forces  to  the  area 
to  protect  Texas  against  a  Mexican  in- 
vasion. In  his  first  annual  message  to 
Congress,  President  Polk  armounced  that 
he  had  sent  military  and  naval  forces  to 
the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  western  fron- 
tier of  Texas  to  prevent  any  trouble  re- 
sulting from  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

On  May  11.  1846,  President  Polk  asked 
the  Congress  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  war  with  Mexico.  Congress  complied 
but  not  imtll  It  had  debated  whether  a 
war  did  exist  and  whether  it  was  a  de- 
fensive war. 

President  James  Buchanan  viewed 
Presidential  authority  in  a  somewhat 
limited  way.  In  refusing  to  join  Britain 
and  France  in  the  war  against  China. 
President  Buchanaoi  stated : 

It  was  Impossible  for  me  to  proceed  fur- 
ther than  this  (maintenance  of  a  neutral 
position  while  seeking  a  settlement  by  peace- 
ful measures)  on  my  own  authority,  with- 
out usurping  the  warm&klng  power,  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  belongs  exclusively 
to  Congress. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke.  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  for  75.- 
000  troops  and  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress.  In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
July  4, 1861,  he  stated— 

The  Executive  foiind  the  duty  of  em- 
ploying the  war  power  In  defense  of  the 
Government  forced  upon  him. 

The  blockade  of  the  Confederacy  was 
effected  by  proclamations  made  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  His  authority  to  institute 
a  blockade  was  tested  and  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  5  to  4,  in  a  Prize  Cases — 
2  Black  635  (1863). 

On  May  3,  1861,  President  Lincoln  by 
proclamation  ordered  the  Army  incresised 
by  22,000  and  the  Navy  by  18.000.  The 
action  was  legalized  subsequently  by  the 
Congress  on  August  6.  1861,  which  "ap- 
proved and  in  all  respects  made  valid" 
the  President's  prior  actions. 

In  May  1862,  President  Llncolfi  as- 
sumed actual  military  and  naval  com- 
mand of  successful  operations  against 
Norfolk. 

September  22,  1862,  President  Lincoln 
issued  a  preliminary  proclamation  of 
emancipation. 
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December  8. 1963.  President  Lincoln  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  an^nesty  and 
reconstruction. 

President  Andrew  Johnson  proclaimed 
end  of  insurrection  except  iq  Texas  on 
April  2, 1866 

E)uring  Reconstruction  in  March  1867, 
the  State  of  Mississippi  tried  to  restrain 
President  Johnson  from  cartylng  into 
effect  the  Reconstruction  Afts  on  the 
grounds  they  were  unconstitutional.  The 
Court  held  that  as  Commander  in  Chief 
the  President  was  performing  purely 
Elxecutive  and  political  duties  in  enforc- 
ing the  law.  whether  constitutionally 
valid  or  not. 

During  the  same  month, 
passed  the  Army  Appropria 
the  effect  that  the  General  oi 
should  not  be  removed  withoit  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  which  depijived  Presi- 
dent Johnson  of  his  full  coi 
authority  as  Commander  in  Cliief . 

President  Hayes  intervened  in  the  rail- 
road strikes  of  1877  by  calling  out  troops 
and  furnishing  arms  to  pre^rve  order 
even  though  the  statutes  und^r  which  he 
acted  required  express  application  of  the 
legislature  or  Governor  which  was  satis- 
fled  only  very  informally.         1 

President  Arthur  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  arranged  an  agreement,  with  Mex- 
ico regarding  the  pursuit  of  hostile  In- 
dians. The  action  W8is  done  without  seek- 
ing congressional  approval. 

President  McKinley  without  statutory 
authority  declared  a  blockade  of  Cuba 
by  proclamation.  Three  days  i  later  Con- 
gress declared  war  on  Spain  and  author- 
ized the  President  to  take  necessary 
action. 

In  1900.  President  McKinley  sent  an 
expedition  to  China  during  the  Boxer 
Rebellion. 

On  September  7,  1901.  a  ptt)tocol  was 
concluded  ending  the  Boxer  uprising.  It 
was  signed  for  the  United  $Utes  by  a 
special  commissioner  to  Chin<i  whose  ap- 
pointment by  President  McKinley  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  aenate. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  ordered 
the  UJ5.  Navy  to  prevent  Colombian 
troop8  from  being  landed  in  Panama  in 
order  to  suppress  the  insurrettion  at  the 
time  the  Uj5.  Government  was  negotiat- 
ing for  rights  to  build  the  qanal. 

President  Rooaevelt  dismissed  three 
companies  of  soldiers  in  Brownsville. 
Tex.,  "in  pursuajolpe  of  what,  after  full 
id  to  be  i«y  constltu- 
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President  Roosevelt  sent  t^  UJS.  fleet 
around  the  world  even  though  the  Con- 
gress had  appfopriated  insufficient 
funds.  The  Congress  was  forced  to  make 
supplemental  appropriations  so  the  fleet 
could  complete  the  trip. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  ordered 
sailors  and  marines  to  captime  Vera  Cruz 
because  of  an  instilt  to  the  U.$.  flag.  They 
occupied  the  city  for  7  months.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  without  congressional 
authorization. 

President  Wilson  requested  congres- 
sional authority  to  arm  merchant  ships. 


This  was  defeated  by  filibuster  but  WU- 
son  subsequently  ordered  an  armed  guard 
for  merchant  vessels. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pro- 
claimed a  limited  national  emergency 
on  September  8. 1939. 

In  June  1940.  the  Congress  granted 
President  Roosevelt  the  power  to  grant 
arms  aid  to  American  Republics. 

September  3.  1940.  lend-lease  agree- 
ment— President  Roosevelt  entered  In 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  for  50 
overage  destroyers.  The  action  was  de- 
fended as  "resting  on  the  President's 
power  as  Commander  In  Chief  to  dispose 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States." 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March  11, 
1941.  empowered  the  President  to  turn 
over  war  materials  to  the  Allies  If  he 
deemed  such  action  to  be  In  the  national 
defense  interest. 

President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  the 
Red  Sea  to  be  no  longer  a  combat  area 
and  permitted  American  ships  to  carry 
supplies  to  the  British  forces  in  that 
area. 

President  Roosevelt  directed  the  VS. 
Navy  to  patrol  shipping  lanes  in  the  At- 
lantic and  report  movement  of  German 
vessels  in  American  defensive  waters. 

May  27.  1941.  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
claimed "imlimited  national  emergency" 
ordering  American  vessels  to  sink  on 
sight  foreign  submarines  foimd  In  Amer- 
ican "defensive  waters." 

On  July  7.  1941.  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress. President  Roosevelt  announced 
U.S.  forces  would  occupy  Iceland  to  re- 
lieve the  British  forces. 

July  7.  1941,  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced he  had  ordered  the  UB.  Navy 
to  perform  convoy  duty  for  supplies  sent 
to  Britain  under  lend-lease. 

August  14,  1941.  President  Roosevelt 
entered  into  the  Atlantic  Charter  sigree- 
ment. 

September  11.  1941.  President  Roose- 
velt in  a  radio  address  announced  order 
to  UjS.  Navy  and  Army  to  strike  first  at 
any  German  or  Italian  vessel  in  Ameri- 
can "defensive  water." 

June  27,  1950.  President  Trvunan  or- 
dered the  UJS.  air  and  sea  forces  to  give 
the  Korean  Government  troops  cover  and 
support.  He  also  ordered  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  guard  Formosa. 

On  June  30.  President  Tniman  an- 
nounced he  had  authorized  the  use  of 
troops  In  Korea. 

"The  Great  Debate,"  January-April 
1951.  the  Senate  bitterly  debated  Presi- 
dent's right  to  send  troops  to  Europe. 
The  Congress  finally  endorsed  his  pro- 
gram on  April  4.  Two  resolutions,  neither 
with  the  force  of  law  were  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  President  maintained  re- 
peatedly that  he  had  the  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  send  troops  to  Europe 
but  that  his  administration  always  con- 
sulted the  Congress  before  making  for- 
eign policy  decisions. 

The  use  by  any  President  of  his  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief  is  determined 
largely  by  his  own  predilection  for  any 
of  the  several  theories  on  how  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  might  best  be 
protected. 

Congress  seldom  has  objected  to  the 
action  of  the  President,  sis  Commander  In 
Chief  in  sending  abroad  and  maintaining 


the  Armed  Forces  without  its  prior  con- 
currence. 

Henry  Steele  Commager  said  in 
"Presidential  Power:  The  Issue  Ana- 
lyzed": 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  con- 
stitutional document  Itself  says  very  little 
about  the  matter  of  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  and  the  exercise  of  war  powers,  and 
what  It  does  say  Is  couched  In  general  terms. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  because  I  think 
the  argument  today  is  getting  somewhat 
out  of  reason.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
action  in  Cambodia  was  taken,  not  to 
create  a  constitutional  crisis,  not  to  chal- 
lenge the  prerogatives  of  the  House,  not 
even  to  play  domestic  politics,  but  merely 
to  protect  American  lives. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
here  today  from  those  who  have  op- 
posed the  war  in  the  past,  saying  that 
the  policies  of  the  past  administration 
were  wrong.  I  agree.  But  were  they  rising 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  defend- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  House  when 
it  became  known  that  we  had  lost 
American  lives  because  our  men  were 
fired  at  from  sanctuaries  in  Csmibodia 
and  the  permission  to  fire  back  wsis  re- 
fused? Were  they  standing  up  for 
American  youth  at  that  time?  Where 
were  those  who  criticized  this  war  when 
we  found  out  that,  under  the  previous 
regime  in  Cambodia,  a  major  amount 
of  war  material  coming  into  South  Viet- 
nam was  not  coming  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  but  coming  through  the  sea- 
port of  Cambodia  called  Sihanouk ville? 
Where  were  they  then? 

I  resent  the  fact  that  this  argument  Is 
becoming  a  political  argument,  because 
I  think  there  Is  something  beyond  poli- 
tics involved  in  the  question  that  we  have 
today.  There  are  450,000  young  Ameri- 
cans over  there.  You  can  debate  the  Con- 
stitution all  you  want  to,  and  we  can 
agree  or  disagree  on  its  words.  I  do  know 
one  constitutional  responsibility  the 
President  of  these  United  States  has — 
he  has  the  fimdamental  responsibility 
to  take  such  action  as  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  the  American  yoimg 
people  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
country  who  are  acting  in  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  I.  for  one,  am  glad  that 
the  thousands  of  young  people  from  my 
State  have  a  President  with  the  courage 
to  do  Just  that.  And  I  for  one  am  grate- 
ful they  have  a  President  who  has  the 
courage  to  begin  to  bring  them  home,  in- 
stead of  continuing  a  policy  of  escala- 
tion by  inches. 

You  may  talk  about  your  statistics  all 
you  want  to.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  life  of  one  yoimg  American  man  in 
the  rice  paddies  of  South  Vietnam  is  more 
important  to  me  by  far  than  the  possi- 
bility of  opposition  to  any  political  can- 
didate or  even  the  "prerogatives  of  the 
House." 

I  think  the  essence  of  the  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  whether  or  not  any  of  us 
agree  with  our  presence  In  Vietnam  from 
the  outset,  we  have  no  right  to  take  any 
action  that  would  Jeopardize  those  men. 
Yet.  that  action  was  taken  in  the  previous 
administration  when  our  men  were  de- 
nied the  fundamental  and  basic  right  of 
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self  defense  by  the  granting  of  sanctu- 
aries to  the  enemy.  Do  not  talk  about  the 
action  in  Cambodia  as  being  an  invasion, 
an  escalation,  an  expansion,  or  anything 
of  this  sort.  The  President's  decision 
simply  gave  the  right  of  self-defense  to 
men  who  have  been  asked  to  place  their 
Uves  in  jeopardy  to  defend  this  nation. 
Let  us  keep  it  in  that  perspective.  We 
need  a  deescalation  of  rhetoric  and  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  the  speediest  pos- 
sible phasing  out  of  American  troops,  so 
this  tragic  conflict  can  be  brought  to  an 
early  conclusion. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  _..    »  iw 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Leggett  amendment  and  also  in  favor 
of  the  Reid  of  New  York  amendment,  be- 
cause. Mr.  Chairman,  each  day's  news 
brings  us  fresh  evidence  of  a  deeper 
American     involvement     in     Southeast 

First,  American  advisers  accompanied 
South  Vietnamese  troops  when  they  in- 
vaded the  Parrot's  Beak  area  of  Cam- 
bodia. Shortly  thereafter,  the  President 
took  to  national  television,  and  caught 
the  entire  NaUon  by  surprise  when  he 
told  us  that  American  ground  forces  were 
going  into  Cambodia  to  find  the  main 
Communist  command  headquarters  and 
make  a  single  decisive  sweep  of  the  area, 
an  action,  he  claimed,  would  allow  his 
Vietnamization  plans  to  proceed  minus 
the  harassment  from  Cambodian-based 
Communist  troops. 

Then  in  rapid  Are  order,  the  United 
States  dropped  bombs  in  North  Vietnam 
again  and  a  third  American  force  In- 
vades Cambodia  in  the  northern  end  of 
the  country.  250  miles  away  from  the 
Vietnamese  cw)ital  of  Saigon.  Now  we 
have  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  American  in- 
cursion. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  President 
is  so  naive,  or  so  blind  to  the  fate  of  his 
predecessor,  that  he  could  be  convinced 
by  his  generals  that  a  temporary  and 
limited  effort,  which  Is  what  he  calls  our 
newest  adventures,  can  really  turn  the 
tide  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  President,  and  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  his  Secretary  of  State,  and 
his  Secretary  of  Defense,  have  offered 
several  conflicting  reasons  for  our  forays 
into  Cambodia.  Among  them  are:  We 
have  invaded  Cambodia,  flrst,  to  avoid  a 
military  defeat  in  South  Vietnam;  sec- 
ond, to  save  Cambodia  from  Commu- 
nist takeover;  third,  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure on  our  Vietnamization  program; 
fourth,  to  flnd  and  disrupt  the  Commu- 
nist supply  lines  In  Cambodia;  and  fifth, 
to  find  and  destroy  the  Vietcong  com- 
mand headquarters  in  Cambodia  that 
controls  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 
Whatever  his  true  reasons;  I  will  not 
believe  that  the  Indochina  situation  has 
deteriorated  so  much  that  less  than  2 
weeks  ago,  the  President  announced  plans 
for  a  massive  troop  withdrawal;  now  he 
has  to  recommit  these  same  troops  In 
an  entirely  new  theater  of  action. 

I  predicted  last  week  that  the  Nix- 
on action  would  bring  new  and  fright- 
ening consequences  here  at  home.  The 
tragedy  at  Kent  State  University  speaks 
for  itself.  And  it  is  not  only  the  students 


who  are  confused  and  angry  at  the  Pres- 
ident's actions. 

In  Monday's  New  York  Times,  the  us- 
ually unflappable  James  Reston  said: 

Powerful  men  In  Congress  and  even  in 
President  Nixon's  own  official  family  feel 
that  the  Cambodian  decision  was  reached 
with  undue  haste  and  carried  out  by  decep- 
tion. 


Mr.  Reston  went  on  to  say: 

To  defend  his  position,  Mr.  Nixon  appears 
to  be  falling  back  on  the  old  antl-Commu- 
nlst,  anti-intellectual,  antlunlverslty,  anti- 
newspaper  and  antltelevlslon  line  to  prove 
hlB  point,  and  this  Is  dividing  the  capltol 
of  the  United  States  as  It  has  not  been  di- 
vided since  the  days  of  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  K.  McCarthy. 

The  issue  over  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  now  the  Cam- 
bodian war  has  long  festered. 

I  contend  that  it  is  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  the  President,  to  authorize  ac- 
tion such  as  that  taken  by  U.S.  troops  in 
Cambodia  in  the  past  few  days.  More  im- 
portant than  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  United  States  is  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  which  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  Congress,  and 
the  judiciary  are  all  subject. 

The  so-called  war  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  clauses  11,  12,  13.  and  14  of 
section  8  of  article  I. 

These  clauses  provide  that  Congress, 
and  not  the  Executive,  has  the  power: 

To  declare  War  . . . 
To  raise  and  support  Armies  . . . 
To  provide  and  equip  a  Navy. 
To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
RegulatlCMi  of  the  land  and  Naval  Forces. 

Dtu-lng  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Nixon  said  that  he  had  a 
"plan  to  end  the  war."  The  invasion  of 
Cambodia  proves  that  he  did  not  then, 
and  does  not  now,  have  such  a  "plan." 

As  Tom  Wicker  in  the  Simday  New 
York  Times  said : 

The  answer  can  only  be  that  he  has  no 
"plan  to  end  the  war,"  much  leas  win  the 
peace,  that  VletnamlzaUon  by  itself  is  not 
and  cannot  be  such  a  plan,  and  that  In  the 
end  Mr.  Nixon  Uke  Mr.  Johnson  before  him 
is  pursuing  the  bloody  chimera  of  striking 
one  final  overpowering  military  blow  that 
will  drive  the  North  Vletntunese  to  their 
knees  and  thence  to  the  conference  table. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  reassert  its  constitutional 
rights  and  duties.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  why  I  hope  the  House  will  sustain  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  RED))  or  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  smd  make 
it  clear  to  the  President  that  Congress 
will  not  support  his  plan  to  put  the 
United  States  deeper  and  ever  deeper 
into  the  Southeast  Asian  morass. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  true  that  when 
the  President  ran  he  said  he  had  a  plan 
for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  has 
put  that  plan  in  operation. 

For  8  solid  years  we  saw  a  continued 
escalation  in  American  troop  presence  in 
Vietnam — a  continued  escalation. 

What  was  the  plan?  The  plan  was  the 
third  alternative  that  we  have  in  Viet- 
nam. 


Let  me  give  briefly  the  alternatives. 
One  is  an  all-out  military  victory.  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  beUeves  we  could 
achieve  an  aU-out  military  victory  if  we 
chose  to  do  so.  It  would  mean  such  bar- 
baric acts  as  we  performed  in  World 
War  n,  when  we  burned  entire  villages 
in  Js4>an  and  when  in  Germany  we  flat- 
tened entire  cities  and  killed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  innocent  civiUans.  But 
that  is  the  way  wars  are  won  militarily. 
Militarily  wars  are  won  by  making  the 
war  so  costly  to  the  enemy  that  either 
he  cannot  or  Is  unwilling  to  continue. 

Yes  we  could  pursue  that  course  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  ruled  that 
course  out. 

Then  another  course  we  could  pur- 
sue in  Vietnam  is  that  which  the  Com- 
munists and  many  of  their  sympathizers 
here  in  the  United  States  would  Uke. 
which  is  an  immediate  American  with- 
drawal, unilaterally,  without  any  fore- 
warning or  plans  that  would  allow  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  consolidate  their 
position.  This  truly  would  enable  the 
Communists,  in  effect,  to  massacre^ 
their  poUtlcal  enemies  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  take  over  South  Vietnam 
with  little  or  no  resistance. 

Bear  in  mind  that  during  the  Johnson 
administration  the  villages  in  South 
Vietnam  were  not  armed.  We  did  not 
give  weapons  to  the  villagers  because 
we  did  not  know  who  were  Vietcong  and 
who  were  loyal  South  Vietnamese.  We 
knew  the  loyal  South  Vietnamese  were 
in  the  majoartty,  but  we  were  afraid 
that  some  of  the  weapons  would  fall  into 
Vietcong  hands. 

By  providing  weapons  to  the  local 
military  and  providing  weapons  and 
support  and  training  to  the  ARVN 
troops,  we  now  see  VletnamlzaUon  work- 
ing—Vietnamization  the  third  alterna- 
tive in  Vietnam  President  Nixon's  plan 
to  end  the  war  with  honor.  It  is  precise- 
ly because  Vietnamization  is  working 
that  the  people  In  Cambodia  threw  out 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  told  the  Commu- 
nists to  get  out  of  their  country.  -They 
were  seeing  the  success  that  was  taking 
place  in  South  Vietnam  which  gave 
them  the  courage  to  act. 

But  along  the  border  areas  are  the 
sanctuaries,  the  nerve  centers  and 
supply  centers  from  which  all  the  Viet- 
cong efforts  in  South  Vietnam  origi- 
nate. Those  arc  the  areas  American 
tro(H>s  are  striking  at. 

Let  me  make  one  point  very  clear. 
This  is  not  an  effort  of  the  United  States 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  Cambodia  so  far 
as  support  against  Communist  troops 
in  the  inland  portion  is  concerned.  The 
President  has  made  this  very  clear.  It 
Is  simply  an  effort  to  obliterate  or  to 
eradicate  the  areas  from  which  the 
Communists  are  able  to  launch  attacks 
against  our  troops  In  South  Vietnam 
as  they  are  becoming  weaker  because 
we  are  withdrawing  them. 

This  Is  precisely  the  same  type  of  tac- 
tic the  Israelis  used  In  regard  to  some  of 
the  Arab  areas.  We  should  not  overlook 
this  comparison. 

For  a  long  time  we  heard  of  the  Golan 
Heights  area  where  the  Arabs  were  able 
to  launch  shells  into  Israel.  The  Israelis 
found  it  necessary  to  go  in  and  seize 
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and  dis- 
troops  in 

to  assure 
they  will 
elves,  this 


Jersey.  Mr. 
le  requisite 

natural  in 

there  be  a 

le  of  a  very 


that  territory  to  protect  thei  r  own  inner 
territory.  The  same  is  true  cf  the  Sinai. 
which  gave  them  a  buffer  zane  against 
the  hostile  Egyptians,  who  said  they 
were  going  to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the 
sea. 

I  say  this  to  the  Members:  Cambodia 
is  only  33  miles  away  from  Saigon.  What 
is  33  miles?  That  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance as  it  is  from  here  to  Friendship 
Airport,  or  a  little  bit  be3ond  Dulles 
Airport.  When  Cambodia  is  oaly  33  miles 
away  from  Saigon,  as  a  sanctuary  where 
they  are  able  to  cache  their  duppUes  and 
where  they  are  able  to  hav 
centers,  then  it  is  a  danger 
astrous  situation  for  Americ^ 
South  Vietnam. 

Militarily,  if  we  are  goir 
the   South   Vietnamese    that 
have  the  time  to  protect  the 
was  a  necessary  military  st 

One  further  thing,  Mr.  Chiirman.  and 
it  Is  simply  this:  By  destroying  these 
areas  it  will  take  the  Comn^unists  6  to 
9  months  to  recoup.  During  this  time  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  have  time  to  fur- 
ther Vietnamization  in  theiri  area. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quit 
these  supercharged  times  tt 
tremendous  lot  of  rhetoric,  soi 
high  content  and  quality  and  $ome  rather 
dubious.  There  is  no  one  here  who  does 
not  want  to  support  the  Coijimander  in 
Chief,  and  I  am  one  of  those  \*ho  do  want 
to  support  him.  I  would  alto  like  the 
support  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  for 
the  Congress  from  time  to  time.  I  think 
that  Is  not  an  inappropriate  [suggestion. 
Nor  would  consultation  witl|  the  Con- 
gress be  inappropriate  either. 

I  might  suggest  it  would  fc>e  well  for 
us,  all  of  us,  to  stop  calling  this  "John- 
son's war"  or  "Nixon's  war,"  ijecause  it  is 
in  fact  the  war  of  the  American  people, 
including  those  who  are  over  mere  fight- 
ing It.  Many  of  those  fighting  were 
drafted  involuntarily  and  are  wondering 
while  they  are  over  there  wfiy  we  con- 
tinue a  system  of  selective,  service  In 
which  many  of  the  privileged  ^re  exempt. 
This  is  the  people's  war.  President  Nixon 
alone  cannot  stop  it.  | 

Nor  can  he  continue  to  |  escalate  it 
without  the  consent  of  this  b<idy  and  the 
other  body,  which,  imder  thejoften-cited 
constitutional  powers,  has  tne  right  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  we  must  ex- 
ercise our  powers  and  responsibilities. 

I  am  certain  that  President  Nixon 
wants  to  stop  this  war,  andi  I  want  to 
help  him  stop  it.  I  want  to  h^p  him  stop 
It  by  voting  for  the  Leggett  afciendment, 
the  Reid  amendment,  and  la  the  other 
body  for  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
McGovniH,  and  others  which  would  in 
fact  end  it.  I  caimot  support  the  Ptndley 
amendment,  for  it  gives  tht  President 
cart  blanche.  I  do  not  beliefe  that  the 
other  body  will  support  Plndley  either. 

We  seem  to  forget  in  the  course  of  all 
of  the  terrible  turmoil  throughout  the 
United  States  things  have  gdtten  out  of 
focits.  The  ultimate  fact  is — 4nd  I  think 
the  students  and  other  dissenters  realize 
It — they  are  not  100,000  bun|s.  but  they 


are  citizens  of  the  United  States — that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility. We  must  exercise  that  responsi- 
bUity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  it  should  be  respon- 
sive, and  If  its  response  is  going  to  be  a 
continuation  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
this  misadventure,  I  do  not  intend  to  opt 
out  of  this  system,  but  instead  I  intend 
to  stay  and  fight  for  what  I  think  is  right. 
And  I  respect  anyone  else  who  has  an 
opposite  view.  However,  I  do  not  intend 
to  sit  here  and  abdicate  what  I  consider 
to  be  my  responsibility  to  a  person  who 
is  simply  called  the  Commander  in  Chief 
with  all  of  the  powers.  He,  too.  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  as  we  are.  He, 
too,  has  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  For  the  moment  his 
mail  might  be  running  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  mine,  but  I  consider  myself  to 
be  a  representative  and  not  a  delegate. 
So  I  am  not  going  to  weigh  the  mail  on 
this  issue.  I  am  going  to  weigh  my  con- 
science. 

And,  I  cun  going  to  go  to  the  people  in 
November  and  they  will  either  reelect 
me  or  choose  someone  with  whom  they 
agree.  My  reelection  is  no  more  relevant 
to  this  issue  than  is  a  second  term  of  a 
Commander  in  Chief  who  has  not  yet 
finished  his  first  term  and  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  some,  perhaps,  ought  to  resign. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  term  is  like 
playing  Monopoly.  It  is  phony  money. 
The  fwlitics  of  the  situation  are  totally 
irrelevant.  The  responsiveness  to  the 
people,  the  obligation  of  our  conscience, 
is  what  counts  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  this  afternoon  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  I  welcome  such  real 
interest  on  the  part  of  many  Members  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

I  am  convinced  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion, however,  that  it  Is  impossible  to 
define,  In  specific  language  on  the  fioor. 
In  this  bill,  or  to  describe  adequately,  the 
role  of  Congress  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  translate  under 
present  circumstances  the  way  Members 
feel  generally  about  foreign  policy.  As 
I  say.  in  particular,  It  would  be  difficult 
to  put  their  feeling  into  proper  language. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  be- 
gins to  approach  the  problem  adequately, 
in  my  opinion.  In  other  words,  the 
amendments  that  have  been  offered 
should,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  approved. 
None  of  them  actually  gets  at  the  root  of 
the  problem,  which  is  our  concern  about 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  that  Is  still 
going  on  in  Vietnam.  We  are  concerned 
also  that  its  character  may  be  changed 
without  consultation  or  advice  by  Con- 
gress, indeed,  or  even  without  much 
knowledge  about  the  nature  of  our  mis- 
sion in  Cambodia. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  best 
course  would  be  to  reject  all  amendments. 

A  week  ago  a  good  case  could  have 


been  made  for  the  so-called  Findley 
amendment.  This  would  give  leeway  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  combat  forces,  American  combat 
forces,  in  Cambodia,  but  only  if  he  felt 
there  was  a  need  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  servicemen.  But  to  advocate 
that  discretion  should  be  given  to  the 
President,  when  he  already  has  exercised 
his  authority  and  the  men  are  there,  is 
accomplishing  nothing,  except  possibly 
one  might  argue  that  by  approving  the 
Findley  amendment  now,  we  are  giving 
flat  endorsement  as  to  what  has  occurred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  I  at- 
tended one  of  the  brieflngs  at  the  White 
House  yesterday.  I  was  grateful  for  it. 
But  I,  for  one,  still  have  serious  misgiv- 
ings about  the  wisdom  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  Cambodia.  I  would  be  reluctant 
either  to  vote  for  or  against  the  Findley 
amendment  under  those  circumstances. 

What  we  should  be  doing — and  let  me 
be  brief — if  we  feel  we  must  insert  lan- 
guage in  this  particular  bill — and  let  me 
say  parenthetically  that  I  think  the  best 
course  is  to  proceed  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Anderson)  has  sug- 
gested with  a  concurrent  resolution — but 
if  we  must  develop  language  that  should 
be  incorporated  in  this  bill,  it  seems  to 
me  it  should  be  language  which  would 
intend  to  take  a  form  that  would  express 
our  general  view  about  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  most  of  us,  I  feel  sure,  would 
like  that  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia 
ended  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  a  few  others  I  drafted,  of  neces- 
sity very  roughly,  some  language  that 
might  be  considered  if  the  Leggett 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  Until 
that  time,  of  course,  the  parliamentary 
situation  prevents  any  further  amend- 
ments. 

Let  me  read  the  language: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Act  shall  be  used  In  a  manner 
Inconsistent  with  the  following  purposes: 

American  troop  withdrawals  from  Viet  Nam 
shall  continue  expeditiously,  in  line  with  the 
expressed  intent  of  the  President,  and  every 
effort  shall  be  made  to  achieve  an  early  end 
to  the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam  negotiations. 

Consistent  with  the  national  Interest,  the 
President  shall  avoid  enlarging  the  present 
conflict  into  the  neighboring  states  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  Thailand. 

That  language  or  something  like  it 
seems  to  me  to  represent  what  a  great 
many  Members  feel  about  the  present 
predicament  that  we  face.  It  does  not  de- 
scribe in  any  great  detail  what  the  role  of 
the  Congress  is.  It  would,  however,  define 
how  we  feel  about  the  conflict,  and  the 
way  we  would  like  to  see  that  conflict 
ended. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  we  cannot  arrive  at  some  time  limita- 
tion on  this  amendment  and  all  tmiend- 
ments  thereto? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at  4 :  30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
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if  we  coiild  not  agree  to  close  debate  at 

4:45? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at  4 :45. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  ,,    ^^  . 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Califorma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  and  in  op- 
position to  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 
I  think  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
substitute  we  could  very  well  rue  the  day 
because  I  envision  a  time  when  it  would 
become  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Thailand 
resolution.  It  contains  the  same  germ, 
the  same  authority  which  is  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.   Chairman.   I   do   not   take   this 
podium  lighUy.  I  have  never  In  my  serv- 
ice in  this  Congress  stood  on  this  spot 
and  spoken  against  our  foreign  policy  as 
enunciated   by    the   President,    neither 
President  Johnson  nor  President  Nixon. 
In  fact,  in  every  instance  I  supported 
them,  and  I  would  like  to  continue  to  do 
so.  But  I  have  to  speak  out  today  because 
I   think  that  this  escalation  and  this 
wandering  Into  this  morass  in  Cambodia 
can  do  nothing— nothing  but  harm  us. 
I  do  not  Impugn  the  motives  of  the 
President,  but  I  do  seriously  question  his 
judgment  in  bringing  us  to  this  point.  I 
think  that  our  adventure  in  Thailand  is 
going  to  result  in  nothing  more  than  a 
spreading  and  a  dispersion  of  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  through- 
out the  whole  of  Cambodia.  They  will 
consolidate,    later    control,    and    bring 
Sihanouk  back  from  Red  China.  He  is 
there  today.  And  I  am  sure  he  is  very 
happy  at  what  is  going  on.  They  will  then 
install  him  and  have  de  facto  control,  not 
only  over  North  Vietnam,  and  parts  of 
South  Vietnam,  but  also  over  Cambodia. 
I  think  that  this  is  a  most  serious  mis- 
adventure. By  following  it  we  are  des- 
tined to  get  further  into  the  quagmire 
which  is  now  all  of  French  Indochina. 

So  I  think  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Findley  amendment,  we  would  give  ex 
post  facto  approval  to  what  the  President 
has  done.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
give  that.  It  will  result  in  further  escala- 
tion to  other  countries.  There  is  Just  no 
stopping. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  long  been  silent. 
I  did  not  want  to  speak  out  against  this 
because  I  did  not  want  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President.  But  after  this  latest 
mistake,  I  think  it  Is  time  for  us  In  the 
House  and  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  to  assert  some  restraint  on  the 
President. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  requested  recognition 
to  asic  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  my 
colleague,  some  questions.  I  see  that  he 
is  off  the  floor. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  who  wants 
recognition. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  consistently  called  for  disen- 
gagement of  our  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
long  before  this  became  administration 
policy,  I  have  a  few  questions  I  think 
have  gone  imanswered  in  the  debate. 

In  the  period  from  1960  to  1968  how 
many  times  did  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  withdraw  troops  from 
Vietnam?  ,^„„  ^ 

In  the  period  from  1960  to  1968  how 
many  times  was  the  defense  budget 
pared? 

In  the  period  from  1960  to  1968  how 
many  times  were  draft  calls  reduced? 

In  the  period  from  1960  to  1968  how 
many  times  was  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  used  to  give  di- 
rection to  the  Executive? 

I  think,  and  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
here  today,  that  the  suspicions  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  exist  both  on  this  floor 
and  in  our  Nation  are  so  because  the  Na- 
tion still  remembers  the  track  record  of 
escalation  and  deception  practiced  by 
the  previous  administration  rather  than 
being  based  on  the  actions  of  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  policy  of 
this  administration  is  a  policy  of  with- 
drawal. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  policy  of  this 
administration  is  one  of  changing  our 
priorities  and  reducing  our  dependence 
on  the  military. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  are  in  dis- 
armament talks  and  the  fact  is  we  have 
had  draft  reform. 

The  policies  have  changed.  What  is 
left  now  are  the  numbers  and  the  tactics. 
I  have  heard  comments  made  out  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  that  President 
Nixon's  pohcy  of  Vietnamization  Is  no 
good  and  I  suggest  to  you.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter than  President  Johnson's  poUcy  of 
Americanization. 

No.  I  thank  God  there  that  we  are  at 
a  point  now  where  we  ese  debating  the 
numbers  and  the  tactics  because  it  shows 
that  someone  had  the  courage  to  change 
U.S.   policies   that   8   years   of   silence 

created.  ^     ^     .  , 

Yes,  I  have  reservations  about  nsky 
steps  taken  for  peace.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains they  have  been  taken  when  with- 
drawals occurred.  They  were  taken 
when  the  defense  budget  was  pared. 

Now  another  step  for  peace  takes 
place.  It  is  not  quite  in  the  same  mold 
as  we  wovdd  like  to  see,  that  those  who 
were  silent  can  comprehend  it.  But  is  a 
risk  for  peace  not  for  war. 

As  long  SIS  this  administration  con- 
tinues its  policy  of  withdrawal  and  dis- 
engagement and  reorientation  of  priori- 
ties, it  will  have  my  support  and  it 
should  have  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Changes  have  taken  place  in  policy. 
Nit-pick  if  you  will  at  the  tactics  and 
figures.  But,  I  am  proud  to  have  as  a 
President  a  man  who  has  the  courage 
of  change  in  his  blood.  Change  from  war 
to  peace.  Change  from  negative  to  posi- 
tive. Change  from  public  relations  to  ac- 
complishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rau^back) 
has  expired.  ^  ^  _ 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.   Chairman.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Reld  amendment  and  the  Leggett  amend- 
ment to  the  Reid  amendment,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  Findley  amendment, 
which  would,  m  effect,  give  approval  to 
President  Nixon's  recent  action  in  order- 
ing U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  very  tense 
and  turbulent  moment  in  the  history  of 
this  country  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
served  by  a  succession  of  Members  fol- 
lowing each  other  into  this  well  trying  to 
label  our  problems  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
"Johnson's  Vietnam  war"  or  "Nixon's 
Indochinese  war."  There  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  that  between  now  and  the 
November  elections. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  things  that 
have  been  said  here  this  afternoon  that 
seem  to  me  Indicate  a  basis  for  the  kind 
of  frustration  that  we  see  flndlng  ex- 
pression across  this  country  with  the 
young  people.  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  young  people,  to  whom  some  are  re- 
ferring as  "bimis  and  bomb  throwers," 
are  the  age  group  that  is  being  asked  to 
answer  for  what  we  do  here,  not  merely 
with  support  through  their  taxes,  but 
rather  with  their  Uves,  their  bodies,  and 
with  their  future. 

I  have  heard  many  people  say  here  to- 
day that  nothing  Is  more  important  to 
them  than  the  safety  of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  are  called  upon  to  fight  the  war 
for  us.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody 
in  either  part,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
in  this  Congress,  who  would  disagree 
with  that. 

But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  some  kind  of 
fsmtastlcally  complicated  exercise  in 
"double  think"  to  be  able  to  rationalize 
committing  even  more  human  bodies  to 
the  blood  bath  of  Southeast  Asia  imder 
the  guise  of  protecting  American  lives. 
We  have  heard  that  same  kind  of  ra- 
tionale for  years,  ever  since  we  got  into 
this  mess  in  the  first  place.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  gentleman  from  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  made 
the  impassioned  plea  here  today  for  us 
to  support  whatever  the  President  does 
because,  after  all.  he  is  the  Commander 
In  Chief,  I  say  to  him  that  is  precisely 
what  the  yoimg  people  of  this  country 
are  asking  us  not  to  do.  They  are  asking 
us  to  examine  and  question  what  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  his  mlUtary 
leaders  are  recommending  to  us. 

I  would  remind  him  that  when  I  took 
my  oath  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  1944  I  agreed,  as  I  should  have,  to  fol- 
low every  order  that  came  from  the 
Commander  In  Chief.  Again,  in  1950, 
when  I  took  the  oath  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  I  agreed  to  follow  the  orders  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  But  when  I 
came  to  this  Congress.  I  took  another 
oath.  Taking  that  oath  I  said  that  I 
would  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  perform  the  consti- 
tutional duties  imposed  upon  me  as  an 
elected  Representative  of  the  people  who 
sent  me  here.  As  I  read  the  Constitution, 
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in  exercising  my  duties,  no'  irhere  does  It 
say  that  I  must  follow  or  take  orders 
from  the  President  or  anybo  ly  else  In  the 
executive  branch.  The  Conmander  in 
Chief  Is  not  In  charge  of  n  e  and  Is  not 
capable  of  giving  me  orders  He  is  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oov«mment.  and 
during  the  time  I  wore  a  military  uni- 
form, so  was  I  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  predecessor  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

But  now,  gentlemen,  wei  are  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  povemment. 
We  cannot  duck  our  responsibility  by 
trying  to  say  that  we  are  bei^  patriotic : 
that  we  are  following  the  Orders  of  our 
Commander  in  Chief;  and  even  gloss  it 
over,  if  you  will,  by  saying  we  have  done 
so  under  two  adminstratlons.  "We  fol- 
lowed the  Democrat,  and  jnow  we  are 
following  a  Republican."  some  say. 
thereby  violating  their  constitutional 
oath  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

I  would  like  to  direct  one  comment  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan^  the  distin- 
gviished  minority  leader  wljo  I  see  now 
on  the  floor.  Michigan  has  representa- 
tion In  the  Republican  leadership  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress;  first,  a  man 
who  is  now  o\u  colleague;  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  OcRfLo  R.  Foro 
from  Grand  Rapids,  who  is  minority 
leader  In  the  House,  and,]  our  former 
colleague,  the  junior  Senatof  from  Mich- 
igan, who  is  the  minority  iwhip  in  the 
Senate. 

The  minority  leader  said  today  that 
we  can  rely  on  the  figures  tliat  he  is  now 
giving  us  as  evidence  of  the  lact  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  President  has  been 
a  success  and  we  will,  in  [fact,  be  out 
of  Cambodia  In  a  short  time.  I  know 
the  minority  leader  and  I  snow  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  ifrom  Michi- 
gan on  the  other  side  smd  know  them 
both  to  be  honorable  men.    i 

However,  on  the  Sunday  before  the 
President  told  us  and  the  American  pub- 
lic that  he  had  ordered  {thousands  of 
American  troops  to  invadie  Cambodia, 
the  Senator  speaking  as  a  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party  assured  |the  country 
that  President  Nixon  had  jno  intention 
of  ordering  ground  forced  into  Cam- 
bodia. I 

I  know  of  no  instance  14  the  years  I 
have  known  both  of  theol  when  they 
have  used  either  falsehood  ar  misleading 
statements.  But  about  4  ojclock  in  the 
afternoon  last  Thursday,  Just  4  hours 
before  the  Nixon  TV  show, Ithe  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord  of  Michigan, 
assured  tis  on  this  floor  th>t  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  no  in- 
tention of  putting  American  combat 
forces  into  Cambodia.  If  both  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  FoRS  of  Michigan,]  who  is  the 
House  minority  leader,  and  the  Senate 
minority  whip  were  both  thit  badly  mis- 
led by  the  President  as  to  wt^it  was  going 
on  in  Cambodia,  in  their  I  positions  of 
power  how  can  I  as  representative  of  my 
people  believe  what  the  President  was 
or  is  now  telling  us?  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  shot^ders  of  the 
American  people  are  wea|y  from  the 
burden  of  Vietnam.  Their  bicks  are  bent 
from  the  weight  of  the  longest  war  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Their  hearts  ache  from 
the  loss  of  over  40,000  of  dur  coimtry's 


finest  young  men.  And  their  souls  are 
tormented  by  the  unprecedented  divi- 
siveness  and  turmoil  within  our  coun- 
try— a  direct  product  of  tliat  involve- 
ment. 

Look  an3rwhere  in  America  today  and 
you  will  see  problems  which  have 
reached  crisis  proportions  because  at- 
tention and  funds  have  been  devoted  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  urban  areas 
cry  out  for  lack  of  adequate  housing, 
and  for  lack  of  funds  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  rlsliig  crime  problem.  Our 
schools  and  universities  suffer  from  lack 
of  facilities  and  equipment.  Lifesaving 
medical  research  programs  are  ended  for 
lack  of  funds.  And  we  are  forced  to  live 
with  our  own  filth  as  pollution  increas- 
ingly menaces  the  health  of  our  Nation. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  this 
Nation  witnessed  such  unrest  and  vio- 
lence among  its  young.  But  never  before 
has  the  perseverance  and  faith  of  the 
people  been  stretched  to  such  a  breaking 
point. 

We  have  been  asked  to  make  one  sacri- 
fice after  another.  In  spite  of  serious 
questions  regarding  the  Saigon  regime 
we  are  defending.  And  now  we  are  asked 
to  sit  back  silently  and  watch  the  spread 
of  bloodshed  into  Laos  and  Cambodia  as 
we  become  the  violators  of  the  neutrality 
of  these  nations. 

President  Nixon  was  elected  largely  on 
the  promise  of  ending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Instead,  he  has  widened  the  conflict 
across  the  borders  of  neighboring  neutral 
countries.  Our  expressed  purpose  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  to  protect  that  country 
from  Invasions  across  its  borders.  Now, 
we  have  become  guilty  of  this  same  prac- 
tice with  our  Intrusion  across  the  borders 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

With  every  American  death,  our  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam  becomes  increasingly 
difQcult  to  justify.  Our  presence  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  contains  neither  justifi- 
cation nor  logic.  The  President  rational- 
ized his  action  in  Cambodia  on  the 
grounds  of  protecting  the  American 
troops  In  Vietnam.  A  far  better  protec- 
tion would  be  to  end  this  madness  and 
bring  the  troops  home.  From  within  and 
without,  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is 
destroying  us  as  a  nation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
repeatedly  expressed  their  desire  to  ter- 
minate our  role  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
conflict.  How  can  we  so  flagrantly  Ignore 
the  will  of  the  people  and  still  expect 
them  to  have  faith  in  our  democratic 
process? 

President  Nixon's  expansion  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  confronted  Con- 
gress with  a  challenge  of  serious  propor- 
tions. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  took  his  oath  of  office 
as  President,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  ordering  American  troops  Into 
Cambodia,  a  sovereign,  neutral  state,  he 
is,  in  effect,  waging  war  against  another 
nation.  He  has  done  this  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  provision  that 
only  the  Congress  can  declare  war. 

When  we  accepted  our  oaths  of  oCQce, 
we  also  swore  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  not 
fulfilling  our  oaths  and  obligation  If  we 
permit  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 


ernment to  usurp  a  constitutional  right 
which  is  vested  in  the  legislative  branch. 

Our  entire  ill-fated  venture  into 
Southeast  Asia  has  rested  on  extremely 
flimsy  constitutional  grounds.  President 
Johnson  used  the  SEATO  treaty  and  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  as  legal  authority 
for  intervention  in  Vietnam.  In  theory,  at 
least,  we  sent  arms,  advisers  and  flnally 
troops  into  Vietnam  at  the  express  invi- 
tation of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. We  have  no  such  invitation  from 
the  Government  of  Cambodia,  although 
I  realize  that  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment has  given  Its  tacit  assent  to  our 
"invasion." 

President  Nixon  went  on  national  tele- 
vision to  tell  the  American  people  that 
this  expansion  wsis  necessary  to  protect 
our  troops  already  in  Vietnam,  and  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  Vietnamiza- 
tion  of  the  war.  We  were  told  that  our 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  would  smash  the 
entire  Commimlst  headquarters  for  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
day  of  the  invasion,  the  U.S.  command 
in  Saigon  reported  that  634  "enemy 
troops"  had  been  killed,  and  seven  weap- 
ons captured.  If  we  were  killing  enemy 
troops,  where  were  their  guns?  If  we  were 
killing  unarmed  civilians,  how  did  we 
rationalize  that  they  posed  a  threat  to 
our  troops  in  Vietnam?  Now  we  hear  that 
our  troops  have  killed  several  thousand 
of  the  enemy.  But  a  picture  and  story  in 
today's  Washington  Star  tells  of  dead 
women  and  children,  and  of  American 
troops  looting  a  town  from  which  the 
civilians  had  been  driven.  How  do  we  ra- 
tionalize this? 

Diu^ng  the  1968  presidential  election 
campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  hinted  at  a  "secret 
plan"  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
withdraw  our  troops.  Was  his  plan  to 
withdraw  them  from  Vietnam  only  to 
send  them  into  Cambodia?  Will  he  next 
want  to  Invade  Laos  and  Thailand  to 
protect  the  troops  we  have  now  sent  into 
Cambodia?  Are  we  on  the  verge  of  a  full- 
fledged  war  in  Indochina — a  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland  which  mihtary  experts 
for  years  have  warned  against? 

There  are  many  questions  to  be  asked, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that 
Congress  exercised  Its  constitutional 
rights  to  ask  them — and  to  demand  an- 
swers. 

The  tragedy  that  occurred  this  week 
on  the  Kent  State  University  campus  is 
only  another  indication  of  how  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  tearing  our  society 
apart.  My  mail  since  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion has  been  overwhelmingly  critical 
of  this  Nation's  role. 

This  Nation  faces  a  host  of  domestic 
problems  in  a  volume  that  Is  unprece- 
dented in  American  history — polluted 
water  and  aXr,  soaring  crime  rates,  in- 
adequate housing,  widespread  poverty, 
racial  unrest,  unbearable  taxes,  mount- 
ing inflation,  lowered  standards  of  health 
and  education,  congested  highways — the 
list  is  virtually  endless. 

With  these  problems  waiting  to  be 
solved,  are  we  to  sink  even  deeper  into 
the  quagmire  of  a  war  that  has  already 
cost  us  41,000  dead.  275,000  wounded,  and 
more  than  $100  billion,  not  to  mention 
the  lives  that  have  been  disrupted,  the 
education  and  training  that  has  been 
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lost,  and  immense  gap  that  has  been  cre- 
ated between  the  American  Government 
aad  its  people? 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  grounds  of  con- 
stitutionality, on  the  grounds  of  human- 
iUrianlsm.  and  on  the  grounds  of  plain 
commonsense.  this  Congress  must  act  to 
halt  the  executive  branch  in  its  mad 
plunge  toward  complete  disaster. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  very 
emphatlcaUy  myself— and  this  Is  partly 
in  response  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  William  Ford)  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  said— I  never 
have  supported  the  deployment  of  Amer- 
ican ground  combat  troops  in  Vietnam 
or  m  that  area  at  all,  and  I  fuUy  sup- 
port the  President's  decision  to  withdraw 
all  American  combat  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. 

The  reason  why  I  am  supporting  the 
President  in  his  present  action— and  I 
was  surprised.  Just  as  our  minority  lead- 
er was  surprised — and  as  I  suppose  every 
Member  of  the  House  was  surprised— 
when  American  combat  troops  were  used 
in  this  operation- is  because  I  am  con- 
vinced the  President  is  determined  to 
withdraw  all  our  ground  forces,  and  in 
order  to  protect  and  to  expedite  that 
withdrawal,  this  action  has  become  nec- 
essary. I  believe  the  President — and  I 
support  him.  For  that  reason  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Pindley  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  and 
long  past  due  that  the  Congress  should 
consider  its  constitutional  role  In  this 
whole  area.  We  have  had  a  war  in  Ko- 
rea, and  we  have  landed  12,000  troops 
in  Lebanon  by  Presidential  action  with- 
out support  by  the  Congress.  The  entire 
Vietnam  operation  has  been  carried  on 
without  the  support  of  or  any  declara- 
tion of  war  or  other  congressional  action 
except  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we 
should  consider  what  our  proper  role  is. 
But  the  constitutional  issue  Is  one  which 
requires  extended  debate.  It  should  be  de- 
bated in  an  atmosphere  of  calm,  and 
not  at  a  time  when  we  are  in  a  critical 
situation  such  as  we  are  now. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Presidential  authority  imder  the  Con- 
stitution appears  to  authorize  emergency 
actions,  which  is  the  role  the  President 
is  imdertaking  to  perform  at  this  time. 
The  present  emergency  involves  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  and  the  pro- 
tection of  American  lives.  It  is  In  that 
kind  of  emergency  when  we  expect  the 
President  to  act. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  con- 
sidered using  the  words  "to  make  war," 
in  the  grant  of  congressional  authority. 
However,  it  was  considered  that  these 
would  be  the  wrong  words  to  use,  because 
that  would  indicate  that  the  Congress 
would  handle  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
We  do  not  handle  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
this  Is  handled  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  frequently  the  action  he  takes 
precedes  the  action  by  the  Congress  in 
declaring  war. 

So  it  seems  to  me  our  appropriate  role 
should  be  studied  and  debated,  and  care- 


fully identified  and  that  the  limited  role 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  also 
should  be  spelled  out.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  situation  where  the  conduct 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  being  handled 
by  the  President  and  the  present  conduct 
of  the  war  involves  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  I  am  confident  that 
what  the  President  is  doing  is  supported 
by  the  American  people  and  by  those  who 
are  the  leaders  of  the  nations  Involved. 
The  Nixon  doctrine  of  disengagement 
and  of  giving  more  responsibility  to  those 
who  are  Involved  Is  supported  by  the 
American  people.  I  should  think  that 
should  be  encouraging  to  us.  I  do  not  see 
that  this  Is  any  time  for  us  to  let  the 
President  down  or  to  try  to  create  a  con- 
stitutional confrontation. 

The  only  ones  who  can  gain  support 
and  comfort  from  any  action  against 
the  President's  action  at  this  time  would 
be  the  enemy,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
support  any  action  here  which  would 
give  comfort  or  support  to  Hanoi.  Mos- 
cow, or  Peiping,  or  which  would  in  any 
way  let  down  our  own  men  or  defeat  our 
goal  of  withdrawing  completely  our 
ground  combat  forces  from  this  area  and 
disengaging  our  forces  from  operations 
such  as  this  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the 
FUndley  amendment  recognizes  our  con- 
gressional prerogatives  without  frustrat- 
ing the  courageous  and  noble  efforts  of 
the  President  to  restore  peace  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  four  students  died  this 
week  because  we  continue  to  believe  that 
we  can  solve  our  problems  with  guns  and 
bullets. 

I  do  not  support  President  Nixon  s 
Vletnamlzation  policy  because  it  is  ob- 
viously based  upon  a  military  plan  still 
wedded  to  the  beUef  that  we  can  solve 
Vietnam's  problems  with  guns  and  tanks 
and  bombs. 

Serious  efforts  at  negotiations  have 
been  abandoned.  Ambassador  Lodge  has 
not  even  been  replaced  since  his  resigna- 
tion last  fall. 

We  resumed  the  bombing  last  week 
without  any  somouncement  as  to  the 
reasons  for  this  so-called  retaliatory  ac- 
tion. President  Nixon  on  April  30  neglect- 
ed to  mention  this  Important  escalation 
which  had  at  that  time  already  been  or- 
dered to  take  place  the  following  day. 

It  Is  almost  forgotten  that  the  talks 
begsm  in  Paris  because  we  stopped  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  18  months 
ago. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to- 
gether with  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  can 
be  no  less  than  an  escalation  of  the  war 
designed  to  pursue  more  vigorously  the 
military  plan  for  total  victory.  There 
cannot  be  any  other  explanation  or  jus- 
tification for  this  coordinated  stepup  of 
military  activity. 

The  five  sanct\iaries  which  purportedly 
constituted  the  emergency  which  threat- 
ened our  men  in  Vietnam  have  proven  so 
far  to  be  only  rlce-fllled  small  weapon 
storage  bunkers  which  would  have  re- 
mained no  less  through  the  monsoons 
while  Congress  could  have  exercised  Its 


constitutional  duty  to  determine  whether 
an  Invasion  of  Cambodia  was  consistent 
with  our  national  interest. 

The  issue  we  must  face  today  is  wheth- 
er we  believe  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Can  we  surrender  our  re- 
sponsibility to  exercise  our  judgment  in 
these  matters  which  affect  the  lives  of 
our  men  overseas? 

We  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution  to  Justify  our  failure  to 
assimie  our  constitutional  duty. 

We  are  faced  with  a  new  military  ad- 
venture across  the  borders  into  another 
country.  We  must  decide  today  whether 
we  sanction  this  escalation.  There  can 
be  no  shirking  of  this  responsibility.  The 
Constitution  states  that  the  Congress 
alone  has  the  power  to  declare  war.  We 
have  the  opportimlty  today  to  relnstitute 
this  rightful  responsibility  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Do  we  seek  to  wage  more  war  or  do  we 
insist  upon  a  negotiated  settiement  of 
this  conflict? 

I  urge  this  House  to  support  the  Leg- 
gett  amendment  which  firmly  estab- 
lishes the  right  of  Congress  to  determine 
the  issue  of  whether  this  war  is  to  be 
extended  into  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cam- 
bodia. 

Until  April  30  it  was  the  hope  of  all 
Americans  that  the  armounced  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam meant  that  the  end  was  in  sight. 
The  only  debate  was  on  whether  It  was 
being  done  soon  enough  and  for  the  right 
reasons. 

On  April  20  we  were  told  that  150,000 
more  men  would  be  withdrawn  by  May 
of  1971. 

But  10  days  later  this  annoimcement 
was  shattered  when  the  President  told 
the  Nation  that  in  order  for  this  with- 
drawal to  be  effectuated.  It  was  necessary 
to  invade  Cambodia. 
The  President  told  lis  on  April  30  that: 
The  American  policy  has  been  to  scrupu- 
lously respect  the  neutrality  of  the  C*m- 
bocllan  people — and  that  for  the  past  6  years 
we  have  provided  no  military  assistance 
whatever  and  no  economic  assistance  to 
Cambodia. 


He  went  on  to  further  state  that — 

for  the  past  6  years  North  Vietnam  has  oc- 
cupied military  sanctuaries  along  the  Cam- 
bodian frontier. 

He  told  us — 
that  for  5  years  neither  the  United  StatCB 
nor  South  Vietnam  has  moved  against  those 
enemy  sanctuaries  because  we  did  not  wlah 
to  violate  the  territory  of  a  neutral  nation. 

It  is  my  firm  view  that  what  has  been 
the  policy  of  our  Nation  for  the  past  5 
years  regarding  Cambodia  was  a  sound 
policy  and  that  any  change  in  such  a 
long-standing  policy  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Leggett  amendment. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Leggett  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  _^„ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  c4airman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  tc  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  RAiisBACK* 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.        I 

I  would  like  to  direct  soine  questions 
at  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindlky>.  I  wiint  to  say  at 
the  beginning  that  I  tim  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  has  consistent!  jr  supported 
President  Nixon's  Vietnaniization  pro- 
gram as  well  as  his  phases-withdrawal 
program.  Up  xmtil  now  I  ha«e  never  hesi- 
tated to  come  out  strongly,  even  during 
those  rough  days  of  the  moratorium. 

I  do  have  some  questions  about  the 
Pindley  substitute  amendment,  though.  I 
am  wondering  whether,  if  this  amend- 
ment had  been  enacted  in^  law  at  the 
time  that  the  President  ordered  com- 
bined operations  involving  1  J.S.  troops  In 
Cambodia,  the  President  would  have 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  your 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chair  man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  t<i  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  tun  very  glad  to  com- 
ment on  that. 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  have  had 
no  effect  upon  the  mill  tar;  ^  action  that 
the  President  took.  I  feel  that  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  Commander  in  Chief  are 
such  that  the  Congress  caii  neither  add 
to  them  nor  take  them  awuy.  The  effect 
of  my  amendment  is  not  lo  add  to  the 
powers  of  the  President  at  Commander 
in  Chief  but.  rather,  to  cKirlfy  the  role 
of  the  Congress  subsequent  to  any  such 
action.  j 

A  good  many  Members  ire  under  the 
impression  that  the  Leggeti  amendment, 
If  it  Is  adopted,  would  havte  some  effect 
upon  the  reserve  powerspf  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  In  Cadef.  I  do  not 
believe  it  for  a  moment.  We  could  pass 
Leggett  amendments  all  iiight.  and  It 
Is  my  conviction  that  President  Nixon  as 
Commander  in  Chief  would  retain  every 
bit  of  responsibility  that  ihe  had  prior 
to  that  time  to  protect  the  ^ves  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  whether  they  be  in  uniform 
or  not.  I 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Will  tme  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  lb  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnois.  I 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Wha^  troubles  me 
about  this  Ls  that,  as  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  than  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  permitted  to  do 
exactly  what  he  did  and  jwe  are  In  no 
way  limiting  him  as  f arias  any  kind 
of  future  recurrences  of  the  Cambodian 
situation  that  we  have  beei  debating  to- 
day are  concerned.  Is  that  |correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  ekactly  true,  so 
long  as  he  interprets  his  action  as  being 
required  to  protect  the  ll?es  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sensi- 
ble American  citizen  who  strould  seek  to 
diminish  that  responslblllt  f  on  his  part 
Certainly  I  do  not  intend  It  by  this 
amendment. 

I  might  say  that  the  Leggett  amend 
ment  would  have  two  effects,  however 
The  first  effect  of  the  Legg^t  amendment 
would  be 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  not  interested  now  in  and  I  am  not 
directing  my  remarks  at  the  Leggett 
amendment,  but  I  am  more  concerned 
about  your  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Prelinghttysen)  ,  I  understand.  Is 
now  drafting  an  amendment  which  I 
may  be  willing  to  support. 

What  really  troubles  me  about  this  Is 
this:  It  seems  to  me  those  of  us  who 
heard  the  gentleman  explain  his  amend- 
ment last  week  were  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  somehow  restrict  or  constrain 
the  President  as  far  as  taking  this  kind 
of  an  action  into  a  so-called  neutral 
coimtry  without  obtaining  some  kind  of 
congressional  approval. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  sounds  to  me. 
though,  that  there  Is  no  approval  re- 
quired and  it  is  simply  a  report.  I  am 
not  even  certain  when  that  report  has 
to  be  made.  Does  the  President  have  to 
report  to  the  Congress  before  or  can  he 
report  after  the  action  is  taken? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  He  could  elect  to  do 
either,  but  under  the  circumstances,  as 
he  explained  them  to  the  various  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  In  the  briefing  yester- 
day, the  circumstances  required  se- 
crecy. I  would  assume  if  he  would  do 
it  all  over  again,  he  would  do  It  as  he 
did  without  advance  notice  of  the  de- 
tails given  to  any  Member  of  Congress. 
I  defend  him  in  exercising  that  right. 

Now,  you  ask  about  whether  or  not 
the  amendment  would  have  any  restraint 
upon  the  use  of  ground  combat  forces 
beyond  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  would,  provided  the  action  was  not 
justified  In  terms  of  protecting  U.S.  lives. 
The  protection  of  U5.  lives  is  a  fimda- 
mental  responsibility  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MEKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Leggett 
amendment  to  the  Findley  amendment 
and  I  will  support,  if  I  get  a  chance,  the 
Bingham  amendment  to  the  Reid  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  without  the  Leggett 
amendment,  the  Pindley  amendment 
would  be  disastrous. 

The  Pindley  amendment  In  effect  asks 
us  once  more  to  place  our  reliance  on  the 
President's  good  judgment  and  discre- 
tion In  deciding  where,  when  and  how 
to  employ  U.S.  military  forces  In  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  Cambodia  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  servicemen  in 
South  Vietnam. 

As  I  understood  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 
he  contends  that  the  President's  power 
is  absolute  and  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  no  power  at  all.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman In  a  moment.  I  think  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do  with  the  Findley 
amendment  is  to  confirm  the  actions  of 
the  President  over  which  Congress  does 
have  some  control  and  those  actions  I 


think  are  a  tragic  backward  step  In  our 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  hoped 
we  would  never  again  hear  our  military 
commanders  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  to  destroy  an  Indochinese  vil- 
lage in  order  to  save  It.  Yet.  dally  we  see 
reports  of  the  burning  and  razing  of 
Cambodian  villages  in  the  path  of  the 
advance  of  our  forces  toward  an  increas- 
ingly ephemeral  "general  headquarters" 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  reducing 
our  commitment  to  Southeast  Asia,  the 
President  unilaterally,  and  without  prior 
congressional  consultation,  without  even 
a  nod  to  Cambodian  sovereignty,  and 
apparently  with  only  a  last-minute  tip  to 
his  own  Secretary  of  State,  has  chosen 
to  expand  the  Vietnam  war  across  new 
national  boundaries.  The  Findley  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  place  our  stamp 
of  approval  and  our  ratification  upon 
those  actions.  I  say  the  line  of  respon- 
sibility lies  with  us  to  turn  that  policy 
around. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  2  days 
I  have  reread  some  of  the  debate  that 
took  place  in  the  House  and  in  the  other 
body  in  August  of  1964  at  the  time  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  crisis.  Those  who  have 
been  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Findley 
amendment  could  virtually  have  lifted 
their  speeches  from  that  debate  as  to 
what  they  said  then  and  are  saying  now. 
Yet  only  two  out  of  435  specifically  voted 
against  it.  The  virtual  unanimous  sur- 
render of  the  legislative  body  at  that 
time  Is  being  asked  for  again  in  the  Find- 
ley amendment,  only  this  one  is  more 
dangerous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Morse  said  in 
1964  something  which  I  think  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  President's  policy  to- 
day; Senator  Morse  stated  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  policy  that  asserts  that  U  we  merely 
use  enough  force,  and  make  clear  by  enough 
threats  that  It  will  be  pretty  bad  and  hard 
on  them  (the  Communists) ,  that  If  they  do 
not  yield  to  our  threats — If  we  follow  that 
course,  we  shall  avert  the  danger  of  war.  Un- 
der that  policy  we  greatly  Increase  the  risk 
of  a  full-scale  war  in  Asia. 

So  said  Senator  Morse  in  1964  and  I 
think  those  words  are  very  apt  and  ap- 
propriate today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  vir- 
tually unlimited  power  accorded  the 
President  by  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
to  wage  war  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
name  of  protection  of  our  men  and  In- 
terests, has  been  systematicsdly  abused. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  vir- 
tually imlimited  power  afforded  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
would  be  reconfirmed  if  the  Pindley 
amendment  is  adopted.  We  would  by  that 
action  support  a  proneness  to  rei>eat  the 
most  tragic  errors  and  mistakes  in  our 
history. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Yes;  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  niinols. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  seri- 
ously suggesting  that  the  Congress  should 
attempt  to  limit  the  authority,  right,  and 
duty  of  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  to  take  military  action  to  protect 
U.S.  lives  In  the  field? 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  No;  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  Congress  exercise  Its  constitutional 
power  and  on  which  I  presumed  your 
amendment  was  based. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  Is,  indeed. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  it  Is  not  based  on  that 
constitutional  power,  then  I  do  not  know 
why  we  are  wasting  time  here  by  arguing 

about  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  would  provide  a 
proper  role  for  the  Congress  to  review 
and  pass  upon  the  President's  action 
should  he  see  fit  to  take  such  action. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  It  would  not  have  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
California.  As  you  know,  I  have  been 
joined  by  17  cosponsors  on  a  resolution 
stating  "the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  consult  with  and  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  before  any 
further    steps    are    taken    concerning 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  our  own  neglect. 
Congress  has  been  reduced  to  virtual  im- 
potence in  the  making  of  foreign  policy. 
With  crisis  following  upon  crisis  in  the 
last  few  decades,  we  have  tended  to  think 
only  of  the  crisis  that  was  upon  us  and 
of  the  assumed  need  for  speedy  action. 

It  Is  time  for  us  now  to  think  of  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  which  may  soon  be  upon 
us.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is 
clear;  the  war  power  is  vested  almost 
entirely  in  the  Congress,  with  the  only 
Important  exception  being  the  necessary 
authority  of  the  President  to  repel  a  sud- 
den attack  on  this  country.  In  addition, 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  clear.  In  a  letter  to  James 
Madison  in  1789.  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote: 

We  have  already  given  In  example  one  ef- 
fectual check  to  the  Dog  of  War  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay. 

The  practice  of  impoundment  of  con- 
gressional authority  was  also  condemned 
by  one  Senator  during  World  War  11: 

Then  how  does  the  Congress  express  it- 
self or  announce  a  Congressional  policy?  Af- 
ter all.  we  represent  the  people. 

Certainly  even  the  wisest  and  most 
competent  of  Presidents  is  still  a  human 
being,  susceptible  to  human  flaws  and 
human  failures  of  judgment.  Prof.  Ruhl 
Bartlett  has  stated  that  "there  are  no 
experts  in  wisdom  concerning  human 
affairs  or  in  determining  the  national 
interest."  The  greatest  insight  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  was  their  recognition 
of  the  dangers  of  unlimited  power  exer- 
cised by  a  single  man  or  institution. 

The  amendment  which  my  colleague 
from  California  has  Introduced  Is  a  step 
In  the  direction  of  Congress  reclaiming 
their  constitutional  rights.  The  Presi- 
dent's Cambodian  decision  was.  I  believe, 
reached  with  undue  haste.  The  escalation 
of  our  efforts  is  moving  at  a  near  panicky 
pace. 

The  movement  of  American  ground 
forces  into  Cambodia  is  a  tragic  repeti- 


tion of  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The 
history  of  previous  escalation  in  this  area 
has  been  that  it  stiffens  the  Communist 
will  to  resist,  pushes  xip  the  death  toll, 
and  brings  no  serious  move  toward  the 
peace  table. 

This  country  has  spent  more  than  *.120 
billion  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  lost 
the  lives  of  50,000  Americans.  We  have 
dropped  more  bombs  than  were  dropped 
during  all  of  World  War  H  and  Korea 
combined.  .    ^  , 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  war  is  being 
expanded  further,  having  been  told  just 
a  week  ago  that  peace  was  in  sight. 

I  cannot  accept  this  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  supporting  the 
Leggett  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  carmot  arrive  at  a  time  limitation 
on  the  Reid  of  New  York  amenciment  and 
all  amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  Reid  of  New 
York  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  4 :  50  p  jn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

MOTION  OITEREB  BT  MB.  KIVISS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Reid  of  New  York 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  5  o'clock. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rivers  and 
Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  147,  noes 
82. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  standing  and 
seeking  recognition  under  the  limitation 
of  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  Impressed  by  the  suggested  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Prelinghtjysen),  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Reid  amendment,  as  writ- 
ten, accomplishes  the  purpose  which  he 
suggests  to  be  desirable. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  cor- 
rectly states  that  the  relation  between 
the  Presidency  and  the  Congress  re- 
specting war  and  the  control  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  is  a  delicate  one  and  any  res- 
olution relating  to  it  should  be  drawn 
with  precision. 

But  I  think  the  amendment  as  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Red)  uses  appropriate  language  to 
obtain  the  desired  purpose.  Substantial- 
ly the  same  language  would  result  from 
the  Leggett  amendment  to  the  Findley 
substitute,  because  it  really  only  adds 
the  proviso  that  "prior  consent  of  the 
Congress"  would  be  the  sole  exception 
under  which  it  would  be  permissive  "to 
finance  the  Introduction  of  American 
groimd  combat  troops  Into  Laos,  Thai- 
land, or  Cambodia." 


Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  both  the 
Leggett  amendment  and  the  Reid 
amendment  are  qualified  by  the  phrase, 
"In  line  with  the  expressed  Intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,"  and 
this  it  seems  to  me,  places  the  question  in 
the  context  of  contemporary  facts. 

Of  course,  as  Alexander  Hamilton 
wrote  In  the  Federalist  Paper  No.  69,  the 
President  has  "the  supreme  command 
and  direction  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces."  This  authority,  to  direct  in  gen- 
eral military  operations,  would  encom- 
pass all  determinations  for  the  safety  of 
the  forces  ancillary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  legitimate  purpose.  For  In- 
stance, hot  pursuit  across  a  national 
boimdary  could  be  encompassed  In  this 
authority,  and  even  the  fiushing  out  of 
certain  enemy  strongholds  In  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  a  border  necessary  or  ex- 
peditious in  pursuing  a  legitimate  mili- 
tary goal  would.  It  seems  to  me,  be  en- 
compassed within  the  President's  author- 
ity as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Even  with  the  stated  restriction 
against  the  "Introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos,  Thai- 
land, or  Cambodia, "  I  think  the  quaU- 
fylng  language,  that  such  limitation  Is 
Intended  to  be  "In  line  with  the  ex- 
pressed Intention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. "  gives  a  certain  leeway, 
so  that  the  President  may  act  within  his 
scope  of  authority  as  supreme  command- 
er and  director  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces. 

It  does  not  though,  extend  to  him  the 
authority  that  Alexander  Hamilton  de- 
scribed as  that  of  the  British  King,  an 
authority  which  "extends  to  the  declar- 
ing of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regu- 
lating of  fieets  and  armies — all  which, 
by  the  Constitution — appertain  to  the 
legislature." 

Thus.  If  we  should  pass  the  Reid 
amendment,  or  If  we  should  pass  the 
Leggett  amendment  to  the  Findley  sub- 
stitute, certain  necessary  defensive  ac- 
tion on  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam 
over  a  temporary  period  would,  I  think. 
be  permissible.  This  is  entirely  aside  from 
the  point  of  whether  or  not  the  activi- 
ties now  engaged  In  are  Improvident,  as 
I  think  they  are. 

But  the  grave  danger  that  many  of  us 
feel  to  be  present  In  the  Cambodian  ad- 
venture is  the  danger  that  this  Nation 
will  become  embroiled  in  continued  con- 
fiict  in  Cambodia.  The  lack  of  candor 
which  has  characterized  the  whole  series 
of  events  associated  with  the  Cambod- 
ian Invasion  makes  the  nature  of  that 
intrusion  ambiguous.  We  cannot  be  quite 
certain  as  to  the  extent  or  purpose  of  the 
intrusion. 

It  may  be,  as  the  administration 
claims  mer^  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
dicting certain  supply  lines  by  means  of 
a  limited  military  action,  or  it  may  have 
far  broader  ImpUcations  Involving  direct 
American  intervention  in  the  tenuous 
military  and  poUtical  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

If  It  is  only  the  former,  the  Reid  or 
Leggett  amendments  would  n?5t  really 
come  Into  play.  Indeed,  the  c«)erative 
date  of  such  legislation  would  occur  long 
after  the  events. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Intrusion  Is 
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for  a  much  broader  purpose,  then  It  Is 
quite  clear  that  it  would  lie.  or  would 
become  in  direct  violation  of  a  limiu- 
Uon  which  prohibits  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  used  to  finance  the  introducUon 
of  American  ground  combat  troops  into 
Cambodia,  for  at  that  poinll  the  activity 
in  Cambodia  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
declaring  of  war  or  regulatihg  of  armies. 
The  matter  would  becomd  one  which 
Congress  alone  should  authorize,  a  mat- 
ter of  international  policyl  relating  to 
war  and  the  regulating  of  atmies,  rather 
than  a  question  of  command  and  dlrec 
tion  of  miliury  forces  in  a 
situation. 

The  Pindley  amendment 
opposite  effect.  If  it  only  i 
command  and  direction  of  the  military 
forces  in  an  existing  war.l  without  in- 
stituting poUcy  changes.  l|t  would  ada 
nothing  and  be  quite  unnecessary. 

But  the  Flndley  amendment  does  much 
more  It  would  give  constitutional  satnc- 
Uon  to  the  President  to  engage  m  a 
new  war  in  Cambodia  or  Establish  new 
broad  national  policy  regaining  regulat- 
ing armies  in  that  natlonJ  It  Is  a  Gulf 
of  Tonltin-type  resolution  flor  Cambodia. 
Whereas  without  the  resolution  the 
President  can  at  most  oiily  command 
forces  in  activities  anciUar^  to  an  exist- 
ing war  in  South  Vietnam,  with  the  res- 
olution he  can  Introduce  Americaji 
ground  combat  troops  lnt<i  Laos,  Thai- 
land or  Cambodia  without]  further  prior 
consent  of  Congress  when  he  determines 
that  the  same  has  the  effectl  of  protecting 
the  lives  of  American  troqps  remaining 
within  South  Vietnam  pr()vided  he  re- 
ports promptly  to  Congressi 

The  condition  that  the 'new  involve- 
ment must  be  found  by  him  to  have 
the  effect  of  protecting  ithe  Uves  of 
American  troops  is  reaUy  ll«tle  restriction 
at  all.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  wore  involved  in 
such  a  resolution.  It  could  quite  readily 
be  argued  that  paratrodps  could  be 
dropped  in  China  to  att4ck  munitions 
plants  in  order  to  "protect  the  Uves  of 
American  troops  remaining  within  South 
Vietnam."  Yet  such  action  would  obvi- 
ously be  an  act  of  war  vastly  enlarging 
the  present  area  of  comhiat  and  would 
necessitate  prior  approval  iy  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Plbdey  amend- 
ment does  not  limit  Presidential  power; 
It  extends  it.  It  gives  full  discretion  to 
the  President  to  determine  what  action 
has  the  effect  of  protecting  Uves  of 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Any 
action  in  any  area  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
theater  which  seems  to  further  our  mili- 
tary objective  can  be  juitifled  on  this 
ground. 

In  this  respect,  the  Plhdley  amend- 
ment Is  extremely  imprecise,  and  Mr. 
Prelinghuysen'8  criticism  is  well  taken. 
It  should  be  rejected  or,  if  not  rejected, 
amended.  If  It  should  be  lusbtituted  for 
the  Reid  amendment.  It  $hould  be  de- 
feated because  It  Is  worse  than  no  re- 
striction at  all.  The  President  Is  presently 
restricted  within  constitutional  bounds 
unless  Congress  gives  him  a  blank  check 
as  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  before  you  today  in  support  of  both 
the  Reid  and  the  Leggett  amendments. 
Somewhat  ironicaUy,  we  And  ourselves 
almost  on  the  eve  of  25  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Most  of  the  argument  I  heard  this 
afternoon  would  support  the  President's 
course  taken  in  the  last  war  and  would 
have  been  relevant  25  years  ago,  but  it 
has  Uttle  relevance  to  the  events  that 
have  occurred  in  this  country  over  the 
last  few  years. 

We.  the  Members  of  Congress  and  our 
body  as  a  whole,  we  are  on  test.  It  is  our 
relevance  which  we  debate  here  today. 
WiU  we  squander  this  opportunity?  WUl 
we  sit  back  with  indifference?  WiU  we 
aUow  a  direction  to  be  taken  which  is 
reminiscent  of  the  congressional  history 
of  the  past  decade?  WiU  we  sit  by  im- 
potent in  the  face  of  unUateral  action 
by  President  Nixon  in  broadening  the 
confUct  in  Southeast  Asia? 

The  attention  of  this  body  and  of  the 
Nation  has  at  last  been  focused  on  the 
abdication  of  congressional  responsibil- 
ity. I  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are  dis- 
turbed by  Congress'  inabUity  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  to  deal  effectively  with  con- 
temporary events,  with  war  in  distant 
lands,  with  commitment  of  national  re- 
sources in  such  a  way  as  to  polarize  dis- 
cordant segments  of  our  people.  I  ask 
Congress  to  reassert  once  again  the  pre- 
rogatives given  to  it  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Gilbert) 

Mr.  GILBE31T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  Reid  amendment  to  the  mlU- 
tary  procurement  authorization,  prohib- 
iting the  introduction  of  VS.  ground 
combat  forces  in  Laos,  ThaUand  or  Cam- 
bodia. And  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Leg- 
gett amendment  to  the  Findley  substi- 
tute. The  Leggett  amendment  requires 
the  President  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Congress  under  any  circumstances  be- 
fore committing  VS.  ground  combat 
forces  in  Laos,  ThaUand,  and  Cambodia. 
I  think  it  important  that  Congress  re- 
assert Its  constitutional  responsibUity 
regarding  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  wars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ungerlng  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  more  recent  resumption 
of  the  bombtog  of  North  Vietnam,  all 
IX)int  out  just  how  desperate  our  situa- 
tion is  In  Southeast  Asia.  We  cannot 
negotiate  our  way  out,  it  seems;  we  can- 
not win  a  miUtary  victory;  we  cannot 
trust  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
to  protect  itself;  the  new  Cambodian 
Government  caimot  stand  alone.  We  are 
simply  trapped  in  quicksand  In  Indo- 
china. And  the  more  we  struggle,  the 
deeper  In  we  go. 

There  would  be  no  value  In  repeating 
here  again  aU  the  reasons  we  should — 
and  must — leave  Indochina.  All  of  us 
here  In  this  Chamber  understand  where 
we  are  and  why  we  are  in  such  an  inde- 
fensible position.  But,  I  would  urge  aU 
of  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  Na- 
tion's future  SIS  well  as  the  recent  and 
present  developments,  here  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  abroad,  before  voting 
today  on  the  MUitary  Authorization  Act. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  against  the 
motion  to  Umit  debate.  I  believe  we 
should  thoroughly  and  carefuUy  debate 
this  important  issue. 

If  this  Congress  is  truly  representative 
of  the  American  people,  I  would  say 
we  have  no  other  choice  but  to  make  our 
intentions  in  Congress  crystal  clear  to 
the   administration. 

We  learned  in  previous  years  the  f  oUy 
Congress  commits  when  it  submits 
blindly  to  the  demands  of  an  admin- 
istration which  follows  the  dictates  of 
the  mlUtary. 

Unless  we  stop  this  new  escalation  of 
fighting  in  Indochina  immediately,  we 
face  the  very  real  possibUity  of  being 
part  of  a  government  which  has  lost 
complete  touch  with  the  people  it  is  sup- 
posed to  lead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  first  duty  is  to  save 
our  Nation.  To  do  that,  I  beUeve  that  we 
must  stop  not  only  this  new  escalation, 
but  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  as  weU.  We 
must  bring  our  troops  home  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  we  must  devote  ourselves 
to  resolving  the  many  domestic  issues 
that  plague  our  Nation  today.  This  Na- 
tion has  endured  many  crises,  but  never 
before  has  an  American  administration 
become  so  out  of  touch  with  the  people 
it  represents. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  do  everything 
in  Its  power  to  end  this  new  madness  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I. 
too,  rise  in  support  of  the  Leggett  and  the 
Reid  amendments.  Everybody  wants  to 
protect  our  boys  and  everybody  wanta 
to  save  Uves.  I  think  there  is  a  serious 
question  of  Judgment  as  to  how  this 
should  be  done.  If  we  foUow  the  reason- 
ing that  was  pointed  out  to  us  on  Thurs- 
day evening  last,  then  the  next  step 
would  be  to  say,  "Why  not  bomb  the 
Uving  dayUghts  out  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong? Why  not  hit  the  arms  and  muni- 
tion factories  in  Russia  and  in  China?" 
Because,  certainly  those  actions  would 
help  save  our  boys.  The  alternative  is  not 
to  expose  them  further,  not  to  extend 
the  war  into  another  coimtry,  but  to 
bring  them  home  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  Is  the  only  one,  true  effective  way 
we  can  save  our  boys. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  procedure  of  trying  to  write  foreign 
policy  by  writing  amendments  to  an  au- 
thorization biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Leggett  amendment  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Pindley  amendment, 
and  I  also  support  the  Bingham  and  Reid 
amendments. 

Adoption  of  the  Pindley  sabstltute 
would  be  nothing  less  than  Congress 
writing  Its  own  signature  to  its  own 
Impotence  and  irrelevance  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

The  Pindley  substitute  constitutes  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  unUateral  ac- 
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tion  undertaken  by  the  President,  violat- 
ing the  territorial  integrity  of  a  neutral 
nation  and  escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam 
into  a  conflict  which  may  encompass 
aU  of  Indochina.  Moreover,  It  is  not 
approval  following  carefiU  prior  consul- 
tation by  the  Executive  with  the  Con- 
gress, but  rather  it  represents  the  most 
abject  acquiescence  to  the  dictate  of  the 
Executive. 

Therefore,  the  Pindley  amendment 
raises  two  of  the  most  significant  issues 
this  House  can  be  confronted  with — the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  the 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  does  so  by  authorizing  the  use  of  funds 
for  American  troops  in  Laos,  ThaUand. 
and  Cambodia  without  the  prior  consent 
of  Congress  whenever  the  President  de- 
termines it  is  necessary. 

In  the  past  the  House  has  appropriated 
whatever  funds  Presidents  have  request- 
ed for  the  Vietnam  war  over  the  insistent 
and  vocal  opposition  of  a  few  of  us.  Five 
years  ago  I  voted  against  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  mUitary  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam,  and  I  have  consistently 
opposed  all  appropriation  requests  for 
this  tragic  war.  I  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  Congress  should  exercise  Its 
power  of  the  purse  and  cease  financing 
this  war.  However,  Congress  has  ac- 
quiesced in  the  war.  Congress  may  not 
have  ofllclaUy  declared  war,  but  it  has 
certainly  financed  it 

But  the  escalation  of  the  war  by  enter- 
ing Into  Cambodia  is  a  new  act,  unau- 
thorized and  as  yet  unsanctioned  by  the 
Congress.  This  is  a  new  step,  distinct, 
and  apart  from  the  conflict  which  untU 
now  has  been  confined  to  the  ambit  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  The  Congress 
should  flnaUy  assert  the  constitutional 
powers  which  It  has  abdicated  in  the 
past. 

Approval  of  the  Findley  substitute 
would  constitute  ratification  of  a  fait 
accompli,  setting  a  perilous  precedent  by 
assuring  the  President  that  he  may  iml- 
laterally  embark  upon  the  Invasion  of 
neutral  nations,  not  in  emergency  situa- 
tions where  there  simply  is  no  time  to 
consult  Congress  or  obtain  congressional 
concurrence,  but  whenever  he  deems  It 
desirable  to  do  so. 

Apart  from  the  matter  of  precedents 
and  of  congressional  default,  there  is  the 
stark  fact  that  the  escalation  Into  Cam- 
bodia is  a  clear  repudiation  of  a  poUtical 
solution  for  the  war,  and  a  clear  endorse- 
ment of  a  mUitary  solution.  If  the  past 
years  have  provided  no  other  lesson^^ 
and  certainly  they  shoiUd  have  taught  us 
much  more  than  Just  one  truth— It  is 
that  a  miUtary  solution  to  this  war  Is  a 
bankrupt  poUcy.  And  yet,  despite  the 
campaign  promises,  despite  the  assur- 
ances that  we  are  on  the  road  to  peace, 
we  see  the  exercise  of  a  logic  which  ex- 
pands the  war  even  more. 

We  have  heard  the  old  refrain  too 
many  times  to  believe  It^  "Just  one  more 
escalation,  and  well  have  a  mUltary  vic- 
tory." Cambodia  Is  now  the  "one  more 
escalation."  It  has  as  little  Ukelihood  of 
producing  a  mUltary  victory  as  any  past 
lUusions.  But,  whether  it  is  successful  or 
not  Is  not  the  real  point  here.  The  point 
Is  that  the  President  has  clearly  revealed 
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that  his  is  a  war  of  generals,  not  of  dip- 
lomats. More  American  Uves  are  to  be 
sacrificed;  more  Asian  people  are  to  be 
killed;  more  viUages  are  to  be  destroyed; 
and  more  fields  scorched. 

The  Findley  substitute  is  complete  en- 
dorsement of  the  justification  offered  by 
the  President  last  Thursday  evening, 
AprU  30,  for  the  invasion  of  Cambodia: 
The  protection  of  Americans  remaining 
In  Vietnam  and  the  success  of  the  Viet- 
namization  program.  Yet,  this  justifica- 
tion Is  reaUy  just  subterfuge  for  an  esca- 
lation of  the  war. 

If  Vietnamlzation  cannot  succeed  In 
the  face  of  the  North  Vietnamese  threat, 
then  it  is  indeed  a  barren  policy,  because 
it  is  clear  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
not  going  to  disappear,  whUe  the  South 
Vietnamese  take  over  the  war.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  American  troops  wUl 
never  be  completely  withdrawn  from 
Southeast  Asia,  unless  there  Is  a  change 
in  poUcy. 

All  of  us  want  to  protect  American 
lives  but  it  is  tortuous  reasoning  to  argue 
that'the  way  to  achieve  this  is  by  expan- 
sion of  the  war.  Disengagement  and 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  are  the 
most  effective  means  to  save  American 
Uves.  Serious  negotiations  at  Paris  and  a 
wiUlngness  to  recognize  the  poUtlcal 
reaUties  in  South  Vietnam  are  necessary 
steps  toward  peace.  From  the  beginning, 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  the  neutral- 
ization of  Southeast  Asia  should  have 
been  the  objectives  of  our  poUcy.  But  that 
course  has  been  rejected. 

The  Findley  substitute  plainly  endorses 
without  qualification  the  mUitary  course 
the  President  has  embarked  upon.  Let 
there  be  no  question  that  it  wlU  be  con- 
strued in  any  other  way.  The  language 
of  the  Findley  substitute  allows  for  no 
Interpretation  except  full  endorsement  of 
the  President's  action.  It  was  fashioned 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  Thurs- 
day before  the  Presidents  speech  as  ad- 
vance approval  of  his  rationale.  If  there 
is  any  question  about  it  being  a  blanket 
endorsement.  President  Nixon,  we  have 
been  told  this  afternoon  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  HiBERT)  said 
he  favored  the  Findley  amendment  be- 
cause It  was  In  line  with  his  poUcy.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  PiNDLTY,  the  President 
told  him  his  amendment  was  "splendid." 
We  need  only  recaU  passage  by  this 
House  of  HJR.  613  last  faU.  HJR.  613, 
which  spoke  of  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  "Just  peace"  in  Vietnam, 
was    Interpreted   by   the    President    as 
"supporting   his  plan  for  peace."  The 
Pindley  substitute  wlU  Ukewise  be  em- 
braced by  the  President  and  paraded  by 
him  as  Congress'  imprimatur  of  the  ac- 
tion he  has  undertaken. 

If  Congress  is  to  assert  its  proper  con- 
stitutional role  in  foreign  poUcy,  the 
Leggett  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pindley  substi- 
tute would  be  another  act  of  congres- 
sional abdication.  For  me  the  choice  Is 
clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 

PUCINSKI). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Findley  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  supFKjrt  of 
the  Pindley  amendment  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

I  said  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  week  that  I  was  disappointed  when 
President  Nixon  committed  American 
aid  to  Cambodia  without,  apparently, 
consulting  with  our  other  alUes  In  the 
SEATO  treaty  or  In  the  UrUted  Nations, 
or  with  Congress  Itself. 

I  said  then  that  I  would  have  preferred 
If  the  President  had  avoided  unilateral 
commitment  of  American  troops  and  If, 
Indeed,  the  aid  to  Cambodia  was  neces- 
sary. It  ought  to  be  a  coUective  effort  of 
aU  the  powers  involved.  Cambodia  has 
been  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
since  1955,  and,  surely,  some  effort  shoiUd 
have  been  made  to  present  the  case  to 
the  Security  CouncU. 

Cambodia  is  also  a  member  of  SEATO, 
and  surely,  we  should  have  obtained  com- 
mitments from  our  aUles  in  this  treaty 
before  moving  in  the  troops. 

But  as  disappointed  as  I  am  with  this 
unUateral  action,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  President  has  committed  American 
troops;  the  die  has  been  cast.  Even 
though  this  action  may  or  may  not  be 
successful,  the  fact  remains  that  we  can- 
not abandon  the  Commander  in  Chief 
when  he  has  made  such  a  decision. 

I  said  on  the  floor  yesterday  that  to 
question  the  constitutionaUty  of  the 
President's  authority  to  commit  troops  is 
naive.  American  Presidents  have  been 
committing  American  troops  to  foreign 
lands  since  the  Spanish-American  War. 
President  Truman  sent  troops  into 
Korea;  President  Eisenhower  sent  them 
to  Lebanon;  Jack  Kennedy  almost  trig- 
gered off  a  nuclear  holocaust  in  his  eye- 
to-eye  missUe  confrontation  over  Cuba; 
President  Johnson  sent  troops  Into  the 
DomUUcan  Republic  and  into  EUzabeth- 
vUle.  In  each  instance,  the  action  was 
taken  by  the  Chief  Executive  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
That  is  why  I  beUeve  that  the  Pindley 
amendment  does.  Indeed,  put  Into  proper 
perspective  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and 
serves  notice  to  the  President  that  any 
future  involvement  In  Cambodia,  or  Laos, 
or  Thailand,  must  first  be  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  take 
this  sort  of  action,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  that  Congress  Is  ofBcially  serving 
notice  to  the  President  that  it  Intends  to 
be  consulted,  and  It  must  aiwrove  any 
commitment  of  American  troops  in  those 

two  theaters.  ^  ,.      »_ 

Previous  actions  have  been  taken  by 
Presidents  without  consultation  of  Con- 
gress because  Congress  has  never  spoken 
out  In  such  precise  terms  as  In  the  Pind- 
ley amendment. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  by  adopting  the 
Pindley  amendment  we  are  now  serving 
notice  on  the  President  that  we  definitely 
must  be  consulted  and  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  any  recommendation  that 
we  may  have  to  Involve  troops  in  these 
three  theaters. 

The  Pindley  amendment  quite  prop- 
erly gives  the  President  authority  to  move 
swiftly  when  the  Immediate  safety  of 
our  soldiers  is  Involved  and  to  promptly 
Inform  Congresa  of  his  acUon. 
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Actually,  the  heart  of  the  d(fbate  today 
between  the  Flndley  amendment  and  the 
Leggett  substitute  is  that  t|ie  Leggett 
substitute  does  not  give  th^  President 
power  to  act  on  his  own  InlUlative  when 
the  safety  of  our  soldiers  is  directly 
Involved.  I 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  bfer  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Liccrrr.  to  vest  Ih  the  Con- 
gress the  final  authority  for  Committing 
troops. 

Surely,  this  is  as  It  should  l^,  but  I  am 
troubled  by  the  possibility,  if  |we  want  to 
accept  the  Leggett  amendment,  that  we 
might  be  seriously  endangering  our 
troops  before  the  President  could  get 
approval  from  Congress  fot  necessary 
action.  { 

This  is  a  most  difBcult  problem,  and 
one  that  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
resolve  In  the  heat  of  the  fliaor  debate. 
I  believe  that  the  Pindley  amendment 
offers  the  Members  of  Cotigress  the 
greatest  hope  of  a  voice  In  tnese  affairs 
without  endangering  the  Uve$  of  our  sol- 
diers in  combat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ckalr  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iridiana  (Mr. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chalrmaki,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Pindley  amendment.  I 
think  there  Is  an  imderstanoing  that  In 
this  Chamber  and  throughouit  the  coim- 
try  there  Is  reason  and  opportunity  for 
Members  as  well  as  the  cou<itry  to  dis- 
agree upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
where  we  should  be  today.  There  should 
not  be  any  disagreement  about  saving 
the  lives  and  the  means  by  which  this 
Government  may  go  about  j  saving  the 
lives  of  our  combat  troops  xtf.  Southeast 
Asia.  I  am  concerned  this  af  teimoon  when 
I  hear  the  arguments  used  iagainst  the 
war  or  the  fact  we  are  now  eliminating 
the  sanctuaries  the  Commimists  have 
been  using  for  years  to  kill  our  young 
men.  Almost  an  of  the  reasons  given 
have  been  not  antiwar,  ariti-Vletnam, 
nor  antl-Cambodia — they  jhave  been 
anti-Nlxon.  Have  we  not  played  politics 
for  too  long  now  with  such  a  serious 
matter?  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from  New   York    (Mr. 

LOWEHSTUN  )  .  I 

Jdr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  a  nation  in  distress.  The  President 
has  contributed  Immeasurably  to  that 
distress  by  adding  another  country  to 
the  list  of  our  unauthorized.;  imdeclared. 
interminable.  Inexcusable  w^rs.  Now  the 
House  is  contributing  to  it  l>y  making  a 
mockery  of  representative  government 
once  again — 45  seconds  to  discuss  the 
war.  And,  of  course,  there  is  to  be  no 
record  of  how  Members  vot^  on  critical 
Questions,  so  that  will  be  4°  way  that 
voters  can  Judge  how  they  halve  been  rep- 
resented. Is  it  not  strange  under  these 
circumstances  that  millions  of  ordinary 
citizens  despair  for  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  that  some  of  them  com- 
mit their  own  violations  of  constitutional 
and  democratic  process?  Abraham  Lin- 
coln warned  that  a  house  divided  against 
Itself  cannot  stand.  We  ire  doing  a 
8up€»i)  Job  of  dividing  ourselves  against 
ourselves.  It  does  not  proQt  a  country 
very  mtich  to  conquer  far-off  swamp- 
lands and  lose  Its  own  futi|re  by  losing 
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its  own  children.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing.  That  is  why  these  su-e  days  that 
will  come  to  be  numbered  tunong  the 
saddest  in  our  history  if  we  continue  on 
our  present  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan) . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  present  President  came  into  office , 
he  found  over  500.000  Americans  in- 
volved in  a  war  in  Asia  with  no  plan 
in  progress  either  to  win  it  or  to  with- 
draw from  it.  Immediately  he  made  clear 
his  plans  to  the  Asian  leaders  and  the 
American  people  to  avoid  such  involve- 
ment in  the  future.  He  instituted  in 
Vietnam  a  Vietnamization  and  phased 
withdrawal  policy— which  is  working. 
This  action  in  Cambodia  was  in  further- 
ance of  that  policy— not  to  help  escalate 
the  war.  but  to  end  the  war,  and  not  to 
get  us  in  deeper,  but  to  get  us  out.  I 
therefore  give  him  my  firm  and  prayer- 
ful support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Phaser). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  say  earlier  that  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  Pindley 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  clear 
endorsement  of  the  rationale  of  the 
President  in  involving  us  in  another 
country  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  regret  the 
acUon  of  the  President.  I  think  he 
clearly  committed  himself  to  consulting 
Congress  before  he  put  our  troops  in 
Cambodia.  I  hope  this  House  will  make 
clear  our  desire  to  have  the  United  States 
limit  the  war.  then  disengage,  and  bring 
our  troops  back. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  take 
my  stand  with  those  who  oppose  Amer- 
ica's trespass  into  Cambodia. 

I  am  in  hearty  support  of  the  Leggett- 
Reid  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
finance  the  Introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  in  Laos,  Thailand, 
or  Cambodia  without  prior  consent  of 
Congress. 

The  action  of  the  President  in  blpass- 
tng  the  Congress  in  moving  American 
troops  into  Cambodia  defies  the  consti- 
tution as  it  Ignores  the  lessons  of  history. 
If  the  President  has  the  authority 
without  consent  of  Congress  to  commit 
the  ground  forces  to  Cambodia  if  he  de- 
cides it  necessary  to  protect  the  Uves  of 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam,  he 
must  also  have  the  authority  to  commit 
gioimd  troops  to  combat  in  Red  China  or 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  same  reason. 
There  are  no  outward  limits  of  the  Pres- 
idential authority  to  extend  the  war 
imder  this  Interpretation. 

American  lives  can  be  better  protected 
by  preventing  their  commitment  into 
new  areas  of  conflict. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

OmNGIR)  . 


Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  others  we  have  to  abro- 
gate our  powers  as  Member  of  Congress 
to  support  the  President  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  his  unauthorized  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  such  does  not  have  a 
Commander  in  Chief.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  an  independent  body,  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  us,  the  Con- 
gress, the  power  to  determine  whether  to 
commit  this  Nation  to  war.  We  have  an 
opportunity  today  to  reassert  that  pre- 
rogative. I  believe  we  must  take  it.  If 
we  do  not  take  it  I  fear  for  the  future  of 
this  country,  because  this  decision  of  the 
President  to  unilaterally,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  go  into  Cambodia 
is  doing  more  to  polarize  and  divide  this 
country  than  any  other  act  in  our  past 
history. 

The  Congress  has  been  blindly  sup- 
porting Presidents  in  the  conduct  of 
(unauthorized  wars  for  far  too  long.  In 
so  doing,  we  abrogate  our  constitutional 
responsibilities.  In  the  case  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  President  Johnson  at  least  went 
to  Congress  for  authorization  with  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  President 
Nixon,  a  self -proclaimed  strict  construc- 
tionist, did  not  even  seek  a  pretext  of 
congressional  authority  for  his  Cam- 
bodian invasion. 

The  President  claims  as  authority  his 
powers  as  Commander  In  Chief.  Those 
powers  quite  clearly  extend  only  to  con- 
duct of  declared  wars,  however — the 
power  to  commit  the  country  to  war  was 
left  Indisputably  and  wisely  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  to  Congress. 

Once  again,  we  hear  the  false  Justlflca- 
tions  for  these  actions  we  have  heard 
for  so  long  under  President  Johnson.  We 
will  end  the  war  by  escalating  it.  We  will 
preserve  Cambodian  neutrality  to  violat- 
ing it.  We  will  save  lives  by  committing 
more  men  to  battle,  lime  and  agtdn  the 
result  we  have  seen  is  more  men  killed 
and  an  ever  deeper  involvement  in  a  land 
war  on  the  continent  of  Asia  which  virtu- 
ally every  military  expert  has  advised 
against.  Even  the  most  conservative  of 
generals.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
claimed  that  to  get  Involved  in  such  a 
war  would  be  "the  height  of  folly." 

F\u^hermore,  the  internal  conse- 
quences of  expanding  the  war  are  hor- 
rendous. Our  already  alienated  youth, 
those  who  are  being  asked  to  risk  their 
lives,  may  well  give  up  altogether  on  the 
responsiveness  of  our  democratic  system. 

The  President  came  to  office  on  two 
worthy  pledges — to  end  the  war  and  to 
bring  this  coimtry  together.  Can  you 
blame  youth  for  being  disillusioned  and 
cynical  when  they  see  these  pledges  vio- 
lated so  blatantly? 

Congress  is  now  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort for  oixr  youth.  If  we  fail  to  redeem 
the  pledges  of  the  President,  if  we  fail  to 
restore  the  balance  of  powers  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution,  they  will  have 
no  place  else  to  turn  but  to  the  streets. 

I  plead  with  you.  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  of  this  coimtry,  to  act 
today  to  limit  our  involvement  in  the 
war  and  restore  the  war  control  powers 
of  the  Congress  given  in  the  Constitution. 
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I  urge  support  of  the  Leggett,  Bingham, 
and  Reid  amendments  and  defeat  of  the 
Findley  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first,  this  is  not  a  question  of  confron- 
tation between  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  but  between  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Congress  and 
that  of  the  Presidency,  the  Presidency 
as  an  institution. 

We  know  we  have  but  one  President. 
FoT  that  reason  we  must  reassure  our- 
selves he  has  not  in  some  way  been  iso- 
lated from  the  straight  facts  or  the  most 
authoritative  interpretation  of  them. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  does  not  approve  of  it.  we 
lack  that  reassurance.  The  Secretary 
of  State  may  console  himself  with  the 
knowledge  he  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  be  consulted  on  foreign  policy.  But 
we  have  not  only  a  right,  but  a  responsi- 
bility to  participate  in  decisions  to  go 
to  war. 

Second,  the  argument  made  that  this 
Cambodian  adventure  is  to  save  Ameri- 
can lives  raises  three  Immediate  ques- 
tions. 

One.  How  does  it? 

Two.  If  this  fresh  surprise  itself  is 
justified  in  the  name  of  such  a  worthy 

cause 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBET^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  nothing  to 
object  to.  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  recognized,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  yielding  to  the  gentleman  frwn 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  fresh  surprise  is  justified  in  the 
name  of  that  worthy  cause,  what  further 
imannounced  steps  would  not  be  justi- 
fied for  the  same  purpose?  Today  Cam- 
bodia, tomorrow  the  world. 

Third.  Are  not  the  U.S.  lives  In  Jeop- 
ardy placed  there  by  policies  essentially 
in  question  themselves?  These  policies 
undoubtedly  rest  on  an  interpretation 
of  the  requirements  of  our  own  national 
security,  but  that  security  Itself  is  based 
on  the  credibility  and  the  utility  of  all 
our  worldwide  commitments. 

Many  nations,  relying  on  our  support 
for  survival,  far  from  viewing 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  these  amendments  as  being  a 
wholly  imnecessBjy  restriction  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who,  after 
all,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 

While  I  differ  with  President  Nixon  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  in 
that  I  believe  we  should  have  long  ago 


eliminated  the  sanctuary  of  North  Viet- 
nam or  gotten  out  of  Vietnam  altogether. 
I  am  not  at  this  day  and  hour  going  to 
lend  my  support  to  legislation  that  will 
tie  his  hands. 

The  President  has  assured  the  Nation 
that  he  intends  to  bring  US.  participa- 
tion in  the  conflict  to  an  end  in  the  next 
8  to  9  months  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
handcuff  him  as  the  military  has  been 
handcuffed  for  years  in  the  fighting  of 
this  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 

the  gentlemen  from  Illinois  (Mr.  MncvA) . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 

the     gentleman    from    Missouri     (Mr. 

Symington). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  nations  relying  on  us  for  survival, 
far  from  viewing  our  immersion  in  Viet- 
nam sis  a  gage  of  the  strength  of  our  com- 
mitments, see  it  as  reducing  our  capa- 
bility to  meet  other  such  commitments 
which  they  deem  and  believe  we  should 
deem  more  vital  to  our  national  interests. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  see  this  strain 
on  our  resources  operating  to  their  ad- 
vantage, any  more  than  the  proponents 
of  our  domestic  priorities  find  any  hope 
in  it. 

Finally,  what  precisely  is  the  "victory" 
which  the  President  has  in  mind?  Surely 
there  will  be  no  Arc  de  Triomphe  to 
march  through.  The  "Arc,"  humble  but 
triumphant,  which  I  foresee  for  this  area, 
is  the  bent  back  of  a  rice  worker  im- 
afraid  of  war.  To  participate  in  a  nego- 
tiated compromise  which  would  make 
such  an  "Arc,"  possible  is  the  greatest 
victory  I  csm  conceive. 

I  say  this  out  of  no  lack  of  concern  or 
respect  for  our  troops  or  their  gallantry 
and  sacrifices.  That  very  gallantry  and 
sacrifice  merits  their  return  home  in  the 
wake  of  a  settlement  that  incorporates 
the  splendid  victories  they  have  already 
won. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rixgli). 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  a 
travesty  this  is. 

I  am  sure  that  those  in  the  gallery — 
have  never  vritnessed  such  a  sad  sight  in 
their  lives  as  this  teller  vote  to  cut  off 
debate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  witnessed  a  sadder  sight  in  my  life. 
I  am  glad  that  my  Congressman  did 
not  go  through  that  line  to  prevent  Mem- 
bers from  speaking  and  to  cut  off  this 
urgent  debate. 

Here  we  are  8  yesirs  into  an  undeclared 
war,  and  we  are  not  even  willing  to  take 
the  time  to  debate  the  issue. 

Where  are  the  Members  who  walked 
through  that  line?  Many  are  gone  now— 
they  have  left  the  floor.  They  have  gone 
to  do  any  number  of  things — and  I  am 
sure  some  are  doing  things  far  less  Im- 
portant than  this  floor  debate.  What  I 
resent  Is  having  Members  come  in  here 
and  vote  to  cut  oft  my  chance  to  speak, 
and  then  leave.  If  they  are  not  going  to 
bother  to  stay  here  for  the  debate — they 


ought  to  at  least  have  the  courtesy  to  let 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  speak— have  the 
chance  to  do  so. 

That  is  a  sorry  tribute  to  the  operation 
of  this  Chamber  and  a  sad  and  discour- 
aging tribute  to  the  50,000  young  Ameri- 
cans that  have  given  their  lives  in  this 
undeclared  war. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong,  and  we  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  this  effort  to  duck  out  on 
this  burning  issue. 

In  Ught  of  the  fact  that  debate  has 
been  choked  off— and  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  funds  in  this  bill  are  apt  to  be  used 
to  expand  the  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
without  specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. I  cannot  give  blanket  approval  to 
this  bill.  We  are  prevented  from  having 
rollcall  votes  which  would  enable  us  to 
specify  the  particular  areas  of  the  bill  we 
disagree  with.  Therefore,  until  the  Presi- 
dent seeks,  and  is  given  formal  congres- 
sional approval  to  expand  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asiar— I  will  vote  present  on 
all  defense  bills.  I  do  this  reluctantly— 
but  find  it  the  only  way  to  exercise  my 
constitutional  responsibility  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  point  of  or- 
der. 

I  ask  that  those  in  the  galleries  be 

cautioned 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  guests  in  the  galleries  are  ex- 
actly that,  guests  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There  shall  be  no  manifesta- 
tions either  for  or  opposed  to  debate 
which  takes  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten). 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  in 
support  of  the  Leggett  amendment  to 
the  Reid  of  New  York  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  exactly  what  the  President 
said  he  wanted. 

The  provision  would  not  take  effect 
until  June  30,  1970.  The  President  said 
we  would  withdraw  from  Cambodia  by 
that  date. 

The  people  in  my  district  do  not  want 
to  escalate  the  war  in  Cambodia.  Laos, 
and  Thailand.  I  believe  I  am  doing  the 
best  I  can  to  represent  their  viewpoint, 
in  supporting  the  Leggett  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Burton)  . 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  (MJposed  the  war  under  President 
Johnson;  I  oppose  the  war  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  But  that  is  not  the  issue 
here. 

To  those  who  say  the  issue  is  that  we 
owe  a  loyalty  to  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  then  I  say  as  Members  of  the  X!B. 
Congress  we  owe  a  higher  loyalty  to  the 
XJE.  Constitution. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this:  Our 
most  solemn  duty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion is  our  responsibility  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  choose  to  declare  war. 
We  are  currently,  and  we  have  been  for 
a  number  of  years,  enfiraged  in  an  unde- 
clared virar.  The  passage  of  the  Pindley 
amendment,  which  I  vigorously  ow>o6e, 
would  be  little  more  than  delegating,  as 
we  did  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 
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our  power  and  authority  to 
determination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  NeM'  York  (Mr 
Halpern). 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Bingham  Amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  Leggjtt  amend 
ment  and  in  support  of  the  RJeid  amend 
ment.  I  think  these  amendments  reflect 
the  feeling  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

We  in  this  House  su-e  supposed  to  be 
closest  to  the  American  peoae.  We  rep- 
resent the  people  of  this  great  Nation. 
Well,  the  people  do  not  want  this  war. 
There  is  an  ever-changing,  eter-growing 
attitude  turning  against  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  so-dalled  silent 
majority  is  not  keeping 
longer  and  we  will  be  hea 
more  from  them. 

We  speak  for  the  Ame 
And  it  is  high   time   we 
prerogatives  and  speak  o 
clear  that  we  want  this  m 
not  expanded. 

For  the  sake  of  humanity,  let  us  speak 
out  by  our  votes  here  today  in  favor  of 
the  Bingham  and  the  Legaett  amend- 
ments, followed  by  the  pa^ge  of  the 
Reid  amendment. 

The   CHAIRMAN.  The  Cfiair  recog 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall  ) . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  think  I 
understand  the  frustrations  land  logic  by 
which  the  President  and  the  military 
made  the  decision  to  invade  Cambodia,  a 
neutral  nation.  I  believe  that  decision 
was  grievously  wrong,  ajid  that  the  coun- 
try is  now  paying  and  will!  continue  to 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  this  mistake. 

What  was  even  more  wroiig  than  what 
was  done  was  the  way  in  \rhich  it  was 
done.  Much  of  the  bitterness  and  the  dl- 
visiveness  which  tore  this  country  apart 
in  the  last  2  years  of  the  Presidency  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  rpsult  of  the 
somewhat  stealthy  way  in  #hlch  a  very 
small  American  operation  0f  16,000  ad- 
visers was  turned  into  a  huge  expedi- 
tionary force  bogged  down  to  the  longest 
war  in  our  history.  The  Coiigress  should 
have  been  taken  into  the  President's  con- 
fidence then,  and  Congress  should  have 
made  this  decision  either  |to  extend  or 
not  to  extend  the  war  Into  another 
country.  I         ^^    . 

But  the  deed  has  been  4one.  The  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia  is  a  fact,  and  I  deeply 
regret  it.  However,  never  «gain  will  our 
Armed  Forces  cross  an  international 
border  without  action  by  the  Congress — 
if  I  have  anything  to  say  tbout  it.  If  In 
the  futxire  an  action  of  thia  kind  is  justi- 
fied, the  President  ought  tp  come  to  the 
Congress  and  get  a  majorittr  vote  in  both 
Houses  to  authorize  it.  If 
a  majority  to  vote  for  it 
try  has  no  business  imde 
of  action. 

The  [daln  words  of  the 
ment,  considered  in  a  vacuum,  are  good 
and  I  coald  support  thenl.  The  fact  is 
that  I  Intended  to  support  the  amend- 
ment when  I  first  heard  Jt  offered,  be- 
cause it  Is  a  move  backward  to  consti- 
tutional procedures.  It  isi  by  its  plain 
terms,  a  restriction  on  the  power  of  the 
President  to  expand  or  enlarge  this  war. 


However,  I  am  going  to  vote  against  it 
because  I  find  it  has  now  been  embraced 
by  the  President,  and  all  of  those  who 
support  tills  invasion. 

It  is  clear  to  me  from  the  debate  and 
the  press  reports  that  the  President  in- 
tends to  interpret  approval  of  tills  pro- 
vision and  any  votes  for  it  as  approval 
of  the  pohcy  he  has  undertaken  in  these 
last  few  tragic  days.  For  this  reason 
alone,  and  despite  the  regard  I  have  for 
the  author  of  tills  sonendment,  I  shall 
vote  against  it.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Leg- 
gett,  Bingham,  and  Reid  amendments 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
I  have  regretted  many,  many  times  my 
vote  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonltin  resolution, 
and  I  shall  knowingly  make  no  similar 
mistake  ever  again. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  was  seduced  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonltin,  but  I  shiall  not  be  "fish- 
hooked"  or  "parrot-beaked"  into  giving 
tills  or  any  other  President  another 
blank  check. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  McCLOSKry). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  criticize  the  President  at  tills  Junc- 
ture for  ills  decision  to  go  into  Cambodia, 
but  it  is  important  tliat  we  declare  we 
do  not  want  to  see  a  further  escalation 
of  the  war  after  Jime  30,  when  this  res- 
olution will  apply.  I  tliink  it  is  essential 
tliat  Congress  take  leadership  at  tliis 
point  and  perhaps  restore  the  faith  of 
our  people  in  this  Nation;  that  under 
our  responsibility,  wliich  is  essentially 
not  to  fund  an  army  for  a  period  to  ex- 
ceed 2  years,  that  we  indicate  in  the 
only  way  we  can.  a  cutoff  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  this  war  witliin 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  future.  This 
declaration  today  wlD  be  the  first  step 
to  Indicate  that  Congress  will  not  con- 
tinue to  fund  tliis  war  indefinitely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons >. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
you  see  the  Congress  in  full  retreat.  Last 
December  we  marched  up  the  Hill  and 
enacted  this  law  in  line  with  the  ex- 
pressed intentions  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  signed  it: 

None  of  the  lunds  approprUted  by  tills 
Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  Introduc- 
tion of  American  ground  combat  troops 
into  Laoe  or  Thailand. 


[6  cannot  get 

len  our  coim- 

ig  this  kind 


idley  amoid- 


The  Findley  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  going  to  repeal  this.  I  do  not 
care  what  you  call  it.  but  it  is  a  retreat 
of  the  Congress.  Either  in  December  we 
did  not  know  what  we  were  doing  or 
today  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing. 
If  you  vote  for  the  Findley  amendment, 
tills  will  be  an  admission  of  tliat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

HUNGAIE  > . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
about  our  situation  in  Cambodia  much 
as  W.  C.  Field's  epitaph  on  his  tombstone 
which  reads: 

On  the  whole  I  would  rather  be  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

But  perhaps  we  cannot  help  being  in 
Cambodia  any  more  than  W.  C.  Fields 
can  help  being  where  he  Is  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  vote  for  the 


Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  was  not  here 
and  did  not  support  it.  I  was  among  the 
59  who  voted  against  the  Wright  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  beheve  in  blank  checks. 
The  President  and  his  Pentagon  ad- 
visers say  that  by  July  1  this  year  we 
can  bring  some  sort  of  order  out  of  this 
chaos  and  they  can  bring  oiu-  t>oys  home 
faster.  I  am  for  that.  If  they  find  they 
cannot  do  this,  they  should  recognize 
that  fact  by  July  1  and  return  all  our 
troops  by  November  1,  1970,  under  either 
contingency  we  should  be  able  to  return 
our  troops  by  November  1,  1970. 

If  the  Pentagon  advisers  are  mistaken 
alx)Ut  the  prompt  success  they  now 
promise,  then  let  us  return  all  our  troops 
by  Noveml)er  1  and  clean  out  the  Penta- 
gon Wgh  command.  If  we  must  endure 
old  mistakes,  let  us  at  least  have  new 
faces.  I  urge  approval  of  the  Leggett 
amendment — which  would  have  no  effect 
until  after  the  July  1,  1970  deadline  the 
President  set  for  himself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Olsen)  . 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Leggett-Reld  amendments. 
I  think  that  the  whole  Cambodian  ven- 
ture was  a  terrible  mistake  and  repre- 
sents an  extension  of  many  mistakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  taken 
what  can  only  be  termed  a  tremendous 
gamble  by  spreading  the  miUtary  action 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  Cambodia.  I  fully 
tmderstand  the  rationale  he  is  using  to 
justify  sending  American  forces  across 
the  Vietnam-Cambodian  Iwrder.  There 
is  no  question  that  should  this  course  of 
action  be  successful  it  will  facilitate  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  dur- 
ing the  next  year.  Many  commodities 
and  arms  upon  wliich  the  Vietcong  are  so 
dependent  may  be  captured  or  destroyed 
thus  causing  a  terrific  setback  to  those 
forces. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
also  consider  the  risks  Involved  by  such 
precipitate  action.  There  might  be  fur- 
ther outbreaks  in  such  places  as  Laos, 
Thailand  or  Korea.  Will  it  be  tliis  admin- 
istration's policy  to  Involve  the  United 
States  in  those  areas  without  first  con- 
sulting Congress? 

I  am  greatiy  opposed  to  any  expansion 
or  escalation  of  the  hostihties  in  Indo- 
china. President  Nixon  had  given  the 
impression  that  he  felt  that  same  opposi- 
tion. Two  days  before  he  annoimced  to 
the  world  that  American  forces  were 
crossing  the  border  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  came  t>efore  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  said 
that  to  escalate  the  war,  to  cross  over 
into  Cambodia  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  Nixon  pacification  program.  Either 
Mr.  Nixon  was  misleading  the  Congress 
or  he  failed  to  keep  his  own  Secretary  of 
State  informed. 

The  President  also  made  a  serious  mis- 
take in  not  informing  the  people  of  tills 
country  that  the  troops  would  be  leaving 
Cambodia  by  July  1.  The  nebulous  term 
of  6  to  8  weeks  was  met  with  much  skep- 
ticism among  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
continued  presence  of  American  forces 
in  Vietnam.  As  a  result  there  was  a  great 
outpouring  of  public  dissent,  especially 
on  the  college  campus.  The  dreadful  trag- 
edy that  occurred  at  Kent  State  might 
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have  been  avoided  had  the  specific  date 
for  withdrawing  from  Cambodia  been 
announced  last  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  weighing  all  these 
matters  I  find  myself  opposed  to  the 
President's  action.  As  I  stated  earUer  it 
Is  a  tremendous  gamble  but  a  gamble 
where  the  possible  good  is  overshadowed 
by  the  grave  dangers  it  presents.  I  regret 
tliat  President  Nixon  chose  to  follow 
this  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill) . 
prcttrential  motion  offeeed  by  mr.  o'neill 

OP  MAS8ACHDSITTS 

Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  moves  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the 
bin  back  to  the  House  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken 
out. 

PARLIAMENTART  INQtTIBT 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
stflt.^  it 

Mr.  RIVERS.  How  much  time  is  allo- 
cated to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  do  I  have  any  time  during 
which  to  discuss  the  motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  prefer- 
ential motion  the  gentieman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Do  I  get  5  minutes  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
motion. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  this  in  protest  to  cutting 
off  the  debate.  Under  this  procedure  we 
are  allocated  only  45  seconds.  It  takes 
more  time  than  45  seconds  to  say 
"Hello." 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many 
Members  have  talked  here  this  afternoon 
and.  perhaps,  we  have  repeated  every- 
thing over  and  over  and  over  again.  But 

I  think  the  people  I  represent  at  home 
are  entitled  to  have  my  views  expressed 
here,  and  to  have  my  voice  heard  in  this 
Congress.  I  think  it  is  the  wrong  thing 
to  do.  I  think  we  should  stay  here  until 

II  or  12  o'clock,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
fully  debate  this  issue. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  18  years.  I 
have  had  student  group  after  student 
group  after  student  group  visiting  in  my 
office  todav.  They  are  all  frustrated  and 
are  in  a  state  of  despair.  They  are,  per- 
haps, no  more  frustrated  than  I,  and  I 
must  admit  that  I  have  the  same  feel- 
ing of  despair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  most  serious 
problem  with  which  I  have  been  faced  In 
my  18  vears  in  office.  It  is  not  the  issue 
of' Cambodia,  that  is  in  itself  so  serious, 
but  what  it  represents— government  by 
Executive  order  and  alienation  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  people.  I  represent  an 
area  in  which  there  are  200.000  stu- 
dents; 19  colleges.  13  junior  colleges,  and 
four  other  schools  of  higher  learning. 

What  is  happening  is  that  school  after 
school  after  school  is  closing.  The  stu- 
dents are  frustrated.  Why?  They  were 


oom  in  an  era.  bom  in  tiie  time  of  the 
Korean  war  right  after  their  fathers  had 
gotten  back  from  Worid  War  H;  they 
have  Uved  in  a  period  of  cold  war  and 
through  8  years  of  tiiis  war  in  Vietiiam. 
Of  course  they  are  frustrated.  They  say. 
"Congressman,  can't  you  do  anything? 
They  have  tried  the  acceptable  channels, 
yet  not  only  does  the  policy  not  change,  it 
gets  worse.  They  see  a  majority  of  the 
country  wanting  an  end  to  the  war.  yet 
the  war  goes  on.  They  wonder,  and  right- 
fully so.  "who  decides?"  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  people  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  Congress. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  spoken  out 
against  this  war  since  1967.  If  I  feel  frus- 
trated, imagine  how  the  poor  students 
must  feel,  for  their  arena  is  even  larger 
I  say  to  you,  "What  good  does  it  do  if 
we  are  the  most  powerful  and  the  strong- 
est nation  in  the  world  if  we  are  bemg 
torn  apart  from  witiiin?"  I  say  to  our 
senior  Members  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, "Look  at  the  situation  as  It 
exists,  not  as  you  would  Uke  it  to  be,  and 
not  as  it  used  to  be,  but  as  it  is  now.  No 
nation  in  the  worid  can  destroy  us,  but 
it  is  possible  that  we  can  destroy  our- 
selves from  within.  This  will  not  be  done 
by  subversives,  but  by  growing  disaffec- 
tion and  alienation,  and  by  the  erosion 
of  constitutional  rights  and  guarantees. 
Mr  Chairman,  what  we  should  do  is 
bring  the  boys  home  from  Cambodia 
immediately  and  bring  the  boys  home 
from  Vietnam  immediately. 

If  we  were  to  win  tliis  war  in  30  days, 
believe  me  the  people  in  Vietnam  would 
be  fighting  again.  They  have  been  fight- 
ing for  5,000  years,  4,500  years  before  this 
country  was  bom  or  ever  discovered.  We 
cannot  win  for  them  something  they  do 
not  want  and  would  not  accept. 

The  students  of  America  are  frus- 
trated. I  have  my  ovm  children.  My 
daughter  will  lose  this  year  of  school- 
she  will  not  get  her  degree  until  a  year 
from  now— because  she  beUeves  so 
strongly  In  the  importance  of  demon- 
strating national  ccncem  on  this  issue. 
I  am  proud  of  her  principles  and  convic- 
tions that  led  her  to  this  decision. 

I  have  five  children  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  26.  and  they  all  beUeve— as  the 
students  of  America  and  as  I  beUeve— 
that  we  are  obliged  to  do  all  we  can  to 
change  the  perilous  course  of  this  Nation. 
Truly  my  children  avrakened  me  3  years 
ago  to  the  realization  of  how  great  this 
concern  is,  how  deep  the  love  of  country 
and  the  desire  to  protect  it.  I  know  that 
those  Members  who  are  in  the  same  age 
bracket  and  who  have  children  as  I  do. 
appreciate  the  problem. 

But  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  Amer- 
ica is  in  serious  trouble.  Believe  me, 
America  is  hi  serious  trouble.  And  the 
solution  is  that  only  by  change  and  im- 
provement In  our  society  can  we  trtUy 
protect  ourselves.  We  must  provide  the 
various  things  this  Nation  needs  so  bad- 
ly I  immediately  think  of  Uie  senior  citi- 
zens to  whom  we  gave  an  increase  earUer 
in  the  year,  and  to  whom  that  Increase 
means  almost  nothhig  because  they  are 
now  getting  a  93-cent  dollar.  I  tWnk  of 
the  students  who  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue schooling  because  of  inflation,  who 
wUl  be  unable  to  go  back  to  school  next 


year.  The  list  of  priorities — ending  pov- 
erty, housing,  education— I  do  not  know 
where  to  begin  because  there  are  so  many 
priorities  that  this  Nation  needs,  but  we 
will  never  get  to  even  the  first  priority 
whUe  we  are  fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam 
that  we  cannot  moraUy  justify,  and 
cannot  justify  politically. 

I  shall  extend  my  remarks  and  put 
them  in  the  Record.  I  intend  to  support 
the  amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  vote  and  give  my 
wholehearted  support  to  the  Leggett 
amendment.  I  do  so  because,  as  a  citizen 
of  this  Nation,  I  am  obliged  to  do  ttiat 
which  serves  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  within  constitutional  and 
moral  boundaries.  And  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  not  abdicated 
its  responsibility  for  foreign  affairs  and 
the  conduct  of  the  mihtary. 

The  Leggett  amendment  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  under  the  MUitary  Procure- 
ment Act  for  the  introduction  of  troops 
into  Laos,  Cambodia,  or  Thailand  with- 
out the  prior  consent  of  the  Congress. 

The  act  takes  effect  on  June  30.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said  that  he  will  have  all 
the  troops  out  of  Cambodia  by  that  date. 
Therefore,  no  one  could  possibly  contend 
that  this  amendment  would  in  any  way 
deny  to  our  troops  in  the  field  the  means 
for  their  defense  and  protection. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know  of  my 
long-standing  opposition  to  our  policy  In 
Vietnam.  I  have  supported  measures  to 
withdraw  immediately  all  our  troops 
from  that  morass.  You  also  know  that  I 
have  sponsored  resolutions  prohibiting 
the  President  from  committing  troops  to 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand  without 
the  prior  consent  of  Congress.  However, 
I  have  not  voted  against  authorization 
measures.  I  am  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment today  that  would  prohibit  the 
President  from  using  these  funds  to  en- 
mesh us  in  another  tragic  and  costly  war 
in  Asia. 

In  the  past  I  have  resisted  these  meas- 
ures for  a  simple  and  practical  reason. 
As  we  all  know,  the  President  has  suffi- 
cient funds  in  the  pipeline  to  carry  on 
this  war  for  another  3  years  at  least.  He 
also  has  great  discretionary  power  to 
transfer  funds  from  one  source  to  an- 
other. I  have  felt  that  these  measures 
did  not  then  mean  that  the  war  would 
truly  end. 

The  President  has  promised  that  our 
troops  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by 
June  30.  By  this  action  today,  I 
mean  to  hold  him  to  that,  and  I  want  It 
in  the  form  of  law,  of  statute  and  not  a 
sense  of  the  Congress. 

By  this  vote  I  am  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent: You  did  not  consult  us.  You  have, 
on  your  own  authority  committed  our 
boys  to  Cambodia.  You  have  as  much 
time — because  you  have  seized  it — as 
you  said  you  wanted  and  you  needed. 
You  did  tills  without  our  approval,  but 
you  cannot  continue.  You  cannot  com- 
mit American  boys  to  foreign  adven- 
tures and  death  without  our  consent. 

I  am  saying  to  the  President  in  my 
vote-  There  is  no  danger  to  American 
troops  in  tiiis  amendment.  Not  one  sol- 
dier will  be  deprived  of  a  rifle  or  a  bullet 
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because  of  this.  But  those  so  diers  must 
be  brought  back  by  the  30th  of  June  If 
not  before.  If  this  Nation  Is  to  commit 
suicide,  then  you  shall  not  brllig  it  about. 
If  there  is  Justification  in  I  the  Presi- 
dent's case,  let  him  come  tp  Congress 
and  show  it.  If  there  is  really  a  need 
for  this  action,  let  him  coine  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  peoijle  and  we 
will  decide.  If  we  agree  tnen  we  too 
are  responsible,  but  we  cannot  allow 
decisions  of  this  importance  Ito  be  made 
by  one  man. 

We,  in  this  body,  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  Government,  represent  the 
people.  If  we  fail  to  take  responsibility 
for  our  actions,  and  fail  toj attempt  to 
control  the  actions  of  the  qovemmeni, 
then  we  must  be  held  accountable.  We 
cannot  abdicate  our  responsibility.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing  if  we  ifsdl  to  pass 
this  amendment  or  if  we  j  accept  the 
Pindley  amendment,  which  lis  just  an- 
other repeat  of  the  Gulf  of  JTonkin  res- 
olution. 

The  President  cannot  be  [allowed  to 
assume  these  powers.  They  are  awesome 
and  overwhelming  and  we  must  share 
in  their  direction  and  usej  This  is  a 
Nation  of  representative  government; 
we  are  more  than  an  executive,  and  that 
Is  what  this  amendment  reasserts. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  |  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yl^ld? 

Mr.  O'NEHJj  of  Massachusetts.  1 3^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Col(>rado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado,  i  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlema^  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  subscribe  to  a  gteat  number 
of  the  remarks  that  the  geiUeman  has 
made,  particularly  when  he  refers  to  the 
time  limitation  on  debate.  |l  know  the 
gentleman  who  has  the  resi^nsibllity  of 
managing  the  bill  before  tlie  House  at 
the  present  time  has  the  rtsponsibility. 
as  he  sees  it,  to  get  the  bill  ihrough,  but 
I  see  it  from  another  view,     j 

To  me  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  limit 
debate  on  these  amendments  that  have 
such  great  and  grave  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

rgoniT 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chal 
llamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  g 
state  his  parliamentary  In 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Cha 
want  to  find  out  what  my  rights  are  in 
this  matter.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  hai  submitted  a 
preferential  motion,  and  hjis  received  5 
minutes'  time  to  discuss  It.  Now,  do  all 
the  opponents  and  proponents  on  that 
motion  have  5  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ctalr  will  state 
that  the  opponents  to  th<  motion  are 
entitled  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  They  are 
minutes  each? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  will  state 
that  the  opponents  are  entitled  to  only 
one  5  minutes  of  rebuttal. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chalnhan,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  preferential  motion  re^  over  again 
by  the  Clerk. 


enUUed  to  5 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.      OTTINGER.      Objection.      Mr. 
Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
Mr.   RIVERS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Cleric  re- 
read the  preferential  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  (Ejection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Objection,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
anyone  seriously  think  we  could  stop  the 
war  and  bring  the  boys  back  immedi- 
ately? Just  say  that  President  Nixon 
were  to  come  out  now  and  say,  "All  right, 
bring  the  boys  home."  Take  out  all  the 
airplanes  we  have,  it  would  take  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  it  would  expose  every 
flank.  There  would  be  untold  slaughter. 
The  talk  now  by  Members  of  the  other 
body,  and  even  by  the  President,  about 
bringing  the  boys  home,  has  caused  the 
enemy  to  go  into  these  sanctuaries  that 
we  are  now  trying  to  clean  out.  There  has 
been  too  much  talk  about  bringing  the 
boys  home. 

We  have  been  begging  to  have  these 
sanctuaries  cleaned  out.  Anybody  who 
knows  anything  at  all  knows  that  there 
have  been  countless  hvmdreds  of  Ameri- 
cans killed  because  of  these  sanctuaries. 
Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not  for  one 
of  these  amendments,  none  of  them.  I 
wUl  take  the  Pindley  amendment  as  a 
last  resort,  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  doing  exactly  right,  with 
or  without  the  Pindley  amendment. 

Get  it  straight.  He  is  now  trying  to 
save  American  boys  and  he  has  said  time 
and  time  and  time  again  that  he  is  not 
interested  in  numbers — he  is  Interested 
In  people. 

The  order  he  gave  after  the  military 
brought  him  component  information,  the 
imcontroverted  intelligence  that  these 
people  had  these  sanctuaries  there. 

How  many  hundreds  of  times  has  Sai- 
gon been  raided  by  rockets?  It  is  only  30 
miles  away  from  the  Cambodian  border. 
Almost  every  day — 30  miles  away — and 
nobody  did  a  thing  about  it  until  Richard 
Nixon  ordered  the  troops  in  there  to 
clean  them  out. 

We  do  not  need  the  Pindley  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  need  any  amendment. 
Nixon  is  saving  American  boys  and  you 
are  committed  to  the  same  objective.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

If  you  try  to  get  out  of  there  seriously 
and  deescalate  this  war  now.  in  fact,  in 
view  of  what  is  being  done.  It  would  be 
the  greatest  blood  bath  since  Hitler  ex- 
terminated people  In  those  extermina- 
tion chambers  in  Europe. 

It  is  afl  simple  as  that;  in  fact  It  is 
doubly  simple. 


The  young  people  are  not  serious  about 
pulling  out  of  this  war  now.  I  agree  that 
the  young  people  are  friistrated.  I  know 
one  person  who  is  64  years  old  who  is  very 
frustrated  and  he  is  not  far  from  this 
microphone. 

I  think  a  lot  of  this  frustration  is  be- 
cause families  have  not  taken  enough 
time  with  their  children  to  talk  about 
a  thing  called  patriotism — patriotism. 

We  make  things  too  easy  for  certain 
people.  I  want  to  get  this  war  over.  It 
should  have  been  won.  I  am  for  the  Vlet- 
namization  program  because  there  is  no 
alternative,  but  Nixon  says  he  is  going 
to  get  out  of  these  sanctuaries  as  soon  as 
they  are  cleaned  out — and  they  are  being 
cleared  out. 

Today  they  have  reported  over  700.000 
rounds  of  small  ammunition  and  tons 
and  tons  of  other  kinds  of  materiel — 
everything  that  you  could  conceive  of.  He 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  did 
the  right  thing. 

If  you  want  to  report  this  bill  back — 
go  ahead  and  get  it  over  with.  This  bill 
has  nothing  to  do  with  personnel.  This 
puts  the  guns  In  American's  hands  to 
try  to  defend  themselves  In  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Now  go  ahead  and  do  what 
you  want  to  do.  It  Is  no  skin  off  my  back. 
I  am  carrying  out  my  responsibility.  I 
am  not  equivocating  either.  We  should 
have  won  this  war.  We  did  not  want  It, 
but  there  is  not  any  alternative  to  Viet- 
namlzation  and  cleaning  out  these 
areas — and  it  is  a  step  further  with  this 
Vietnamlzatlon. 

Anybody  with  any  brains  at  all  knows 
that  you  could  not  have  done  anything 
as  long  as  Sihanouk  was  there.  Sihanouk 
got  out  and  now  there  are  only  a  few 
weeks  left  of  fair  weather. 

We  had  to  do  it  if  we  want  to  get  those 
boys  home.  That  is  all  there  is  Involved. 
Now  let  us  vote. 

PARLIAMXNTABT    INQtOBT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  a  time  limitation 
"has  now  been  set  In  relation  to  today 
at  5  o'clock,  does  the  time  of  the  debate 
on  the  motion  that  we  have  already 
heard,  come  out  of  the  time  on  the 
amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  will  come 
out  of  the  time  of  those  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  debate. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry.  If  we  chose 
to  rise  right  now  and  come  back  to- 
morrow, then  would  there  be  any  time 
limitation  on  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  would  be  no 
further  debate. 

The  time  was  set  at  5  o'clock. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetta 
(Mr.  O'Neill). 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferentlsd  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill). 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc- 

^N^  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
dubious  consUtutionallty  of  this,  the 
longest  war  in  American  history,  im- 
pelled me  yesterday  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution. I  will  vote  against— a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  North  Vietnam.  I  call  on 
the  gentieman  from  SouUi  Carolma  ajid 
Uie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repr^enta- 
tives  to  bring  this  to  tiie  floor.  12  years 
late,  and  let  us  vote  it  up  or  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman 
this  Is  a  critical  moment  for  young  and 
old.  at  home  and  abroad.  Events  of  re- 
cent days  pose  a  constitutional  crisis  for 
America  and  have  heightened  interna- 
tional tensions  throughout  the  world 
This  House  has  in  the  past  been  derelict 
in  living  up  to  its  responsibilities  m  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs;  ttie  debate  to- 
day is  the  first  real  debate  on  Vietnam 
that  has  taken  place  in  my  8  years 
In  the  Congress. 

I  would  say  first  that  the  Reid  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  Flndley  sub- 
stitute and  the  Leggett  amendment 
would  not  take  effect  until  July  1.  19''0, 
the  start  of  ttie  new  fiscal  year. 

The  President  yesterday  gave  nrm  m- 
surances  that  U.S.  troops  would  be  wlth- 
Sawn  from  Cambodia  in  3  to  7  weeks 
which  is  prior  to  tiie  effective  date  of 
this  amendment. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  on  the 
policy  pr^sentiy  In  effect  but  rather  on 
the  repetition  or  extension  of  ttiat  policy 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Con- 

*^^e  Flndley  substitute,  whUe  my  col- 
league intends  it  to  be  narrowly  con- 
strued, would  provide  too  broad  a  grant 
of  power  that  should  properly  be  reserved 
to  the  congress.  Specifically,  my  col- 
leagues interpretation  is  open  to  three 
arguments: 

First  it  would  require  reporting  to  the 
Congress  only  after  ttie  fact,  not  before 
Second,  this  amendment  could  permit 
the   use   of   American   troops   virtually 
without  geographic  limit. 

Third  my  colleague  bases  his  amend- 
ment on  the  President's  constitutional 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  I  believe 
this  House  has  a  coequal  constitutional 
responsiblhty  under  the  powers  granted 
to  it  to  declare  war.  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  and  to  make  rules  for  tiie 
Government  and  regulation  of  Uie  land 
and  naval  forces.  ^  ^  *    .,„ 

My  amendment  Is  not  Intended  to  de- 
prive American  fighting  men  of  the  pro- 
tection they  require.  On  the  contrary, 
the  President's  powers  in  this  regard  are 
clear  and  will  be  upheld.  My  amenctoent 
is  intended  only  to  preclude  the  Pre^- 
dent  from  taking  unUateral  action  with- 
out congressional  consultation  which 
could  widen  a  war  which  has  already 
torn  America  apart. 

Our  concern  here  today  must  not  De 
merely  toctical  but  must  be  with  the  seri- 
ous diplomatic  repercussions  which 
could  be  felt  in  Paris,  Moscow,  Warsaw, 
and  Vienna.  Premier  Kosygin  ha*  said 
that  "these  actions  by  the  UBA.  do  not 


strengthen  mutual  trust."  It  is  on  such 
mutual  trust  that  tiie  world  lays  its  hope 
for  progress  at  the  SALT  talks  in  Vienna. 
The  Soviet  Premier  also  commented 
last  week  that 


The  result  of  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  by 
American  troope  may  well  be  the  further 
complication  of  the  general  international  sit- 
uation as  well. 

And  in  Paris,  the  Hanoi  and  Vietcong 
delegations  did  not  appear  at  the  p^ce 
talk  session  scheduled  for  today.  Fxirther. 
Hanoi  could  well  exercise  other  military 
options  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  includ- 
ing an  attack  on  Phnom  Penh. 

Here  at  home,  tiie  tragic  consequences 
of  our  actions  in  Cambodia  are  plain  to 
see.  The  tragedy  at  Kent  State  reflects 
the    widening    concern— indeed    bitter- 
ness—on  our  campuses  that  Government 
is  no  longer  responsive  to  the  views  of 
the  people  that  we  must  end  the  war 
promptly  and  get  on  with  priorities  at 
home  I  have  received  hundreds  of  mes- 
sages and  expressions  of  support  from 
students   across    the   Nation,    and   this 
morning  a  delegation  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Maryland  presented  me  with  a 
petition    containing    the    signatures   ol 
5  000  members  of  the  university  cona- 
munity  who  support  the  Reid  amend- 
ment and  strongly  oppose  our  Involve- 
ment in  Cambodia.        _      ^  .^ 
In    1954,   President  Eisenhower   said 

that: 

There  Is  going  to  be  no  involvement  of 
America  In  war  unless  It  Is  a  result  of  the 
constitutional  process  that  Is  placed  upon 
congress  to  declare  It.  Now  let  us  have  that 
clear. 


For  16  years  we  have  not  heeded  that 
advice  from  a  President  who  loved  peace. 
Today,  let  the  Congress  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional powers  of  restraint  and  oi 
consultation.  The  day  of  prior  consulta- 
tion on  major  changes  in  foreign  poUcy 
must  not  be  over. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Leggett  amend- 
ment and   the  Reid   amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 

Hathaway).  

Mr  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  oommittee.  I  reiterate 
the  remarks  of  my  coUeague  from  ^tossa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill).  I  regret  tiiat  a 
matter  so  important  as  this  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  cut  short  in  debate. 
Needless  to  say.  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
squeeze  a  5-mlnute  speech  into  30  sec- 
onds. Let  me  say  simply  that  I  support 
the  Reid.  Leggett,  and  Bingham  ^lend- 
ments  and  I  am  opposed  to  the  Pindley 

amendment.  ^ 

It  may  be  that  the  decision  of  the  Pra- 
ident  to  commit  U5.  troops  to  Cambodia 
Is  in  the  best  interest  of  tills  Nation,  It 
may  be  that  this  decision  will  facUitate 
Vietnamization  and  hasten  American 
troop  withdrawals  in  the  long  run.  These 
are  not  the  points  at  issue,  however. 
What  is  at  issue  is  unchecked  executive 
discretion  to  order  our  military  forces 
into  action  in  foreign  lands  whenever 
and  wherever  the  President  chooses. 
What  is  at  issue  is  the  right  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  alter  constitutional  processes 

at  his  option.  .  

The  constitutional  basis  for  congres- 
sional Involvement  in  any  decision  to 


cOTimlt  American  troops  to  combat  In 
a  foreign  land  is  found  in  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution.  Therein  Con- 
gress is  given  the  stated  power  to  declare 
war;   to  raise  and  support  armies;   to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy;  to  maJte 
rules  for  the  Government  and  regulation 
of  the  Armed  Forces;   to  provide— for 
caUing    forth    of    the    mlUta    and    for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
miUtia;  and  to  make  aU  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  executing  the  foregomg 
powers.  In  contrast,  article  n.  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  states  that  the  Pres- 
ident shaU  be  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  In  addition,  the 
President  may.  wiUi  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  make  treaties  and 
appoint  ambassadors. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution 
makes  it  clear  tiiat  the  war  power  is 
vested  almost  entirely  in  the  Congress. 
That  this  was  the  intent  of  the  framers 
is  quite  clear  from  reading  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  the  subsequent  writings  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers.  In  a  letter  to  James 
Madison  in  1789,  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote: 

we  have  already  given  in  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Etog  of  War  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are 
to  pay. 

Presumably  the  Constitution  permits 
the  President  to  repel  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  to  toke  other  miUtary 
action  in  a  genuine  national  emergency. 
But   in   recent   years   Presidents   have 
claimed  the  right  to  commit  the  coun- 
try to  foreign  wars  imder  a  sweeping 
interpretation  of  their  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  While  tiiey  have  se«i 
fit  to  get  congressional  sanction  for  their 
actions    through    resolutions,    there    is 
considerable     doubt     surrounding     the 
question  whether  such  resolutions  grant 
sufficient  authority  for  any  miUtary  ac- 
tion the  President  might  see  fit  to  take. 
Moreover,  there  is  considerable  doubt 
that  Congress  can  circumvent  the  pro- 
cedures set  up  in  the  Constitiition  for 
declaring  war  by  passing  simple  resolu- 
tions If  such  resolutions  are  utilized,  I 
beUeve  they  should  state  as  expUcitiy  as 
possible  the  nature  and  purpose  of  any 
mUitary  action  to  be  taken,  and  it  should 
make  absolutely  clear  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  an  act  of  authorization,  granting 
the  President  specific  powers  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  possess.  This  would 
at  least  restore  some  of  the  constitutional 
balance  in  our  Government. 

There  are  many  Issues  which  we  as 
representatives  should  discuss.  Some  of 
them  are: 

First  Some  limitetion  must  be  put  on 
the  President's  discretion  to  take  any 
action  for  Uie  safety  and  protection  of 
American  troops.  This  is  a  gimmick  tiiat 
may  be  used  to  justify  any  action. 

Second.  Some  decision  must  be  made 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Does  it  extent  to  the  present 
situation  in  Cambodia? 

Third  Is  the  strategy  which  prompted 
our  expanded  involvement  into  Cam- 
bodia a  good  sti^tegy  in  the  loos  run? 
Fourth.  Congress  should  be  fully  ap- 
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praised  of  the  details  which  prompted 
our  expanded  Involvement  amd  the  long 
run  plans  of  the  administration  with  re- 
gard to  Southeast  Asia.  Did  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  request  <)ur  aid?  It  is 
ambiguous  whether  our  Involvement 
there  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  aid 
Cambodia,  or  to  aid  ouij  efforts  in 
Vietnam. 

Fifth.  It  must  be  resolved'  whether  or 
not  the  President  can.  through  the 
treatymaking  power,  commit  troops  to 
fight  a  war  and  thereby  byptiss  the  con- 
stitutional provision  for  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war.  Only  otte  House  of 
Congress  consents  to  treaties  such  as  the 
SEATO  pact. 

It  is  time  that  we  reassert  our  consti- 
tutional authority  and  sho\r  the  Presi- 
dent he  cannot  be  chief  of  p<  lice,  district 
attorney.  Judge  and  jury  In  foreign  af- 
fairs. There  should  be  cons\|ltatlon  with 
the  Congress  as  to  whether  tihe  Congress 
and  the  people  they  represerit  will  sup- 
port an  extension  of  militiry  activity 
in  a  new  theater  of  war.  Tie  American 
people  deserve  at  least  tha;;  our  Con- 
stitution requires  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ne  »'  York  (Mr. 
Koch  ^ . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairmaft,  I  support 
the  Reid.  Leggett,  and  Bingham  amend- 
ments and  If  they  are  noti  adopted,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  entire  author- 
ization bill  on  final  passage.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  engaged  in  an  unconstitutional 
action  by  having  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Cambodia  without  d  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress.  I  Intefid  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  in  opposition  to  his 
illegal  action  and  in  supportjof  the  Con- 
stitution by  my  vote. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  N 
Bingham  > . 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Cha 
peal  again  for  support  of 
ment,    which    would    exten 
amendment  to  North  Viet 
to  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Thailand.  I  think 
the  same  prohibition  should!  apply. 

If  the  Leggett  amendment  |to  the  Find- 
ley  substitute  should  preval 
offer  my  amendment  to  the 
stitute    as    amended    by 
amendment,  and  there  will 
on  that. 

I  solicit  your  support  to  I  extend  the 
restraints  of  the  Reid  amendment  on  the 
Leggett  amendment  to  attaAs  on  North 
Vietnam.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  dhair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr 
Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado 
man,  not  being  able  to  speak  300  words 
a  minute,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ciialr  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla  (Mr. 

OTIBAI). 

»£r.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  con^nt  that  I 
may  yield  my  time  to  thel  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sous) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


air  recog- 
York  (Mr. 

an.  I  ap- 

y  amend- 

the    Reid 

as  well  as 


I  will  then 

dley  sub- 

e    Leggett 

no  debate 


Mr.  Chair- 


the  request  of  the  gentlemaq 
ela? 
Mr.  HALL.  I  object. 


from  Geo- 


Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SiKss) . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  Reid  and  the  Leggett  amendments. 
When  all  the  noise  has  abated  and  the 
demonstrations  are  ended,  it  will  be 
foimd  that  the  quiet,  solid,  dependable 
American  public  support  the  action  of 
the  President  in  Cambodia.  They  know 
that  America's  fighting  men  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  Cambodia  and  its  ports 
under  the  control  of  Communist  forces. 
They  know  the  lives  and  safety  of  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  are  at  stake.  They  know 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  forces  help- 
less against  Communist  build-ups  and 
Comimunlst  thrusts  directed  at  will  from 
Cambodia  into  Vietnam.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  a  true  exercise  in  responsi- 
bility by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates) . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  President's  action  and  support  the 
Leggett  amendment.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  . 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing his  time.  It  is  ugly  to  discover  that 
we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  ex- 
cept our  dinner  hour  in  our  zeal  to  com- 
mit— or  rather  to  let  the  President  com- 
mit— thousands  of  men  to  go  off  to  very 
dubious  battle.  So  here  we  are,  after  a 
series  of  30-second  non-talks  that  no  one 
listens  to  If  they  can  help  it,  about  to 
vote  on  proposals  that  affect  the  lives 
ot  countless  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  hard  not  to  conclude  that  we  are 
suffering  from  a  kind  of  national  schizo- 
phrenia. Surely  we  cannot  all  be  talking 
about  the  same  country — anyone  who 
heard  the  oratory  today  can  see  that. 
For  many  of  us,  a  majority  of  the 
speeches  have  reflected  not  the  slightest 
awareness  of  what  is  going  on  around 
the  country.  But  this  national  schizo- 
phrenia has  done  more  than  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  discuss  things  usefully.  It  has 
now  brought  us  to  the  egregious  tragedy 
of  some  of  our  young  people  in  uniform 
shooting  and  killing  others  of  our  yoimg 
people  on  a  pleasant  campiis  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

In  this  situation,  do  we  not  have  to 
find  a  way  to  revive  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic process,  to  give  people  an  exam- 
ple of  Integrity  and  lawfulness  at  the  top 
level  of  government?  Do  not  we  have  to 
find  some  framework  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  men  of  good  sense  who  love 
this  country  to  discuss  disagreements 
and  work  out  solutions  that  would  ease 
divisions  and  not  exacerbate  them?  In 
this  cormection  I  include  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  of  Wednesday.  May  6, 
1970: 

Nixon  Plxdgzo  to  tTitm  Us,  but  hx  Tkaks 
Nation  Apaxt 

As  each  day  of  the  Cambodian  war  passes. 
It  becomes  more  obvious  that,  In  launching  it, 
Mr.  Nixon  started  or  escalated  three  con- 
frontations ait  home  which  may  be  harder 
to  win  than  anything  in  Indochina. 

He  has  also,  of  course,  compounded  his 
problems  abroad.  Tb«  Paris  peace  talks  are 


apparently  dead.  The  SALT  talks  in  Vienna 
are  sorely  endangered  and  the  optimistically 
proposed  Jakarta  conference  of  Asian  powers 
seems  doomed.  But  the  ones  at  home  will 
have  to  be  coped  with  before  he  can  accom- 
plish much  in  other  areas. 

His  three  confrontations  are  with  Con- 
gress, where  many  feel  that  his  decision  was 
unwise  but  also  unconstitutional;  with  mil- 
lions of  "middle  Americans"  who  cannot  see 
how  expanding  the  war  can  contract  it.  or 
how  increasing  casualties  can  decrease  them, 
or  how  killing  students  protects  the  right 
of  dissent:  and  with  the  students  across  the 
land,  newly  reactivated  and  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  that  Mr.  Nixon's  course  must 
be  altered. 

Because  of  these  three  new  crises  of  con- 
frontation, which  the  President  can  add  to 
his  growing  lists,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a 
sense  of  deep  despair.  The  country  is  as  close 
to  being  torn  apart  as  at  any  time  we  can  re- 
member, and  the  blame  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  promised  to  bring  us  together. 
Americans  are  told  to  polarize  themselves 
by  Vice  President  Agnew.  who  was  not  moved 
from  his  careering  course  of  half-truths  and 
diatribes  even  by  the  death  of  four  Kent 
State  students.  And  the  President  asked  us  to 
lower  our  voices. 

It  Is  possible  that  each  of  these  crises  will 
disappear  if  the  Cambodian  Invasion  is  swift 
and  cheap  and  the  people  can  be  told  it  was 
a  great  success.  But  the  roots  are  too  deep 
for  them  to  go  away  entirely.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
started  something. 

On  Cnpltol  Hill,  movement  Is  always  slow, 
but  now  It  seems  to  be  coalescing.  The  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  is 
more  than  Just  Sen.  Pulbright,  Is  unani- 
mous In  calling  the  Invasion  unconstitu- 
tional. A  bipartisan  group  of  senators  Is 
proposing  an  end  to  all  funds  for  the  Indo- 
chlnese  war.  There  Is  even  an  occasional 
murmur  of  impeachment,  stilled  immedi- 
ately by  the  realization  that  Mr.  Agnew  is 
No.  2. 

In  the  nation  at  large.  Mr.  Nixon's  mid- 
dle Americans  cannot  dismiss  the  Kent  State 
tragedv  with  the  casualness  of  Mr.  Agnew 
who  blamed  the  students  and  the  "smug 
purveyors  of  mockery  and  scorn."  The  four 
were  Hverage  college  kids  from  average  back- 
grounds, gunned  down  for  some  reason  by 
members  of  the  National  Guard. 

They  cannot  accept  the  cavaJler  state- 
ment of  the  President  that  "when  dissent 
turns  to  violence  it  Invites  trac;edy."  The  vio- 
lence was  Inexcusable,  but  the  rlot-tralned 
guardsmen  fired  at  random  like  the  Brltlah 
troope  at  Boston. 

The  middle  Americans  must  also  be  aware 
that  the  current  wave  of  student  strikes 
is  not  against  universities,  as  they  have 
been,  but  with  universities.  Thirty-seven 
prestigious  college  presidents  are  not  under 
selge  on  their  campuses,  but  are  laying 
selge  to  the  White  House. 

Finally,  and  In  the  long  run  possibly  most 
Important,  Mr.  Nixon  has  lost  any  remote 
chance  of  winning  support  from  the  young. 
The  militant  radicals  have  their  martyrs, 
for  which  the  nation  will  p>ay  dearly.  Tlie  less 
radical,  the  vast  majority,  are  newly  pledged 
to  become  more  militant,  not  in  the  streets 
but  in  the  headquarters  of  peace  candi- 
dates, not  In  campus  libraries  but  in  con- 
gressional offices.  While  Mr.  Agnew  calls 
them  "violent  revolutionaries,"  Mr.  Klxon 
calls  them  "bums." 

The  worst,  and  meet  damaging  aspect  of 
all  this  is  that  the  President  seems  to  have 
cut  himself  off  from  the  outside  world. 

At  a  news  conference  at  the  White  House, 
when  press  secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  handed 
out  Mr.  Nixon's  statement  on  Kent  State,  a 
reporter  remarked  that  one  reason  young 
people  are  upset  is  that  they  feel  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  listening  to  them,  but 
only  calllzig  them  names.  The  reporter  went 
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to  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  asked  for  a 
lowering  of  voices,  and  asked  whether  the 
time  had  come. 

Mr  Zlegler  replied  that  the  President  s  po- 
sition was  clear  and  there  was  no  more  to 
be  said  on  this  point. 

This,  we  sorely  fear,  is  the  truth. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskey)  and  I  want 
to  propose  an  amendment  that  would 
stop  the  expansion  of  American  miUtary 
operations  in  Indochina,  an  amendment 
that  reads  as  follows: 

•SEC  403.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Act  shall 
l)e  used  to  finance  American  military  opera- 
tions in  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cambodia." 

I  believe  that  is  the  minimum  position 
we  must  arrive  at  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
devastation  of  a  worsening  national 
schizophrenia.  But  whatever  position 
we  finally  arrive  at  on  these  matters  of 
war  and  peace— matters  quite  literally 
of  life  and  d3ath— the  way  we  get  there 
has  become  terribly  important.  The 
Findley  amendment  would  add  to  the 
difBculties  of  that  process  and  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Brasco> . 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Reid  and  Leggett  amend- 
ments. This  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  democratic  process  when  more  than 
60  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  somewhat  less  than  30 
seconds  to  discuss  the  most  important 
issue  facing  the  American  public  today, 
the  question  of  peace  and  war. 

One  only  needs  to  observe  the  deUber- 
ations  in  the  Chamber  today  to  under- 
stand clearly  and  unequivocally  why 
Americans,  young  and  old,  are  losing 
faith  in  the  American  political  insti- 
tutions. 

In  the  life  of  every  man  and  indeed  m 
the  life  of  this  body  there  comes  a  mo- 
ment of  truth,  a  moment  when  one  must 
face  the  Issues  before  us  forthrightly 
without  any  deceptions. 

I  have  been  a  critic  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  I  certainly  disapprove  of  this 
administrations  misadventure  in  Cam- 
bodia. However,  I  submit  that  the  real 
issue  before  us  is  not  our  presence  in  the 
Far  East  but  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  been  deprived  of  its  constitutional 
obligation  to  pass  on  the  issue  of  peace 
or  war  and  the  complete  lack  of  candor 
with  which  the  President  manipulated 
American  troops  into  Cambodia. 

Weeks  before  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  said 
it  would  not  happen:  certainly  not  with- 
out the  approval  of  Congress. 

We  believed,  and  the  American  public 
believed,  when  it  was  obvious  to  all  con- 
cerned that  when  this  administration 
was  saying  one  thing.  It  was  preparing 
to  do  another  there  was  a  tremendous 
uprising  of  voices  from  all  quarters. 

In  response  to  this  the  administration 
has  promised  an  8-week  operation  and 
again  attack  all  who  question  this  policy 
as  being  unpatriotic. 

What  then  should  be  our  response? 
I  for  one  do  not  think  It  part  of  my  Job 
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to  help  this  administration  perfect  a 
fraud  on  the  people  I  represent. 

In  light  of  this  the  Reid-Leggett  are 
only  designed  to  assist  the  President 
keep  faith  with  the  American  public. 

These  amendments  will  not  Impede  an 
8- week  Cambodian  operation  or  even  one 
for  more  than  1  year;  for  we  are  talking 
about  fiscal  1971  funds. 

If  this  a<iministration  means  what  it 
says  about  a  July  1  withdrawal  from 
Cambodia  and  if  we  mean  what  we  say 
about  the  need  to  restore  constitutional 
Integrity  to  this  body,  then  all  of  us 
ought  to  support  these  amendments. 

Gentlemen,  the  moment  of  truth  Is 
here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall ) . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  may  help  all  of  us  if  we  make  refer- 
ence to  the  exact  wording  of  the  Findley 
amendment. 

A  careful  examination  will  show  that 
while  the  Reid  amendment  provides  that 
no  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
bill  are  to  be  used  to  finance  introduction 
of  ground  troops  Into  Laos,  Thailand,  or 
Cambodia,  the  Findley  substitute  modi- 
fies the  Reid  amendment  and  adds  the 
words  "without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Congress"  and  then  proceeds  with  the 
proviso  in  the  nature  of  an  exception 
which  negates  the  Reid  amendment  and 
allows  funds  to  be  used  "to  the  extent 
such  is  required,  if  determined  by  the 
President  and  if  reported  promptly  to 
the  Con.eress,  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  troops  remaining  in  South 
Vietnam." 

Reflecting  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  it  is  clear  and 
apparent  that  it  modifies  In  several  par- 
ticulars   the    Reid    amendment    which 
completely  bars  the  use  of  any  funds 
for  the  use  of  ground  troops  in  the  three 
neighboring  countries  as  follows:  First, 
there  must  be  prior  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. This.  I  presume,  would  require  a 
resolution  or  some  type  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress.  Who  could  ask  for 
a  greater  safeguard  than  that?  Second, 
funds  authorized  by  this  act  can  be  used 
in  the  three  countries  that  are  neigh- 
bors to  South  Vietnam  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  required  which  shall  be 
solely  at  the  determination  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Third,  that  the  use  of  any  funds 
in  those  three  countries  shall  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  Congress.  This 
proviso  adds  yet  another  safeguard  In 
that  not  only  is  prior  consent  of  the 
Congress  necessary  but  there  must  be  a 
prompt  report  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  of  the  amount  of  fimds  used 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  our  Involvement 
In  these  three  countries,  and  fourth  and 
finally,    the    most    important    proviso 
which  is  that  even  after  consent  and 
determination  of  what  Is  required  along 
with  prompt  reporting,  none  of  the  funds 
may  be  used  except  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  troops  who  remain  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  most  Important  content  of  the 
Findley  substitute  Is  the  proviso  that  if 
any  authorized  funds  are  used  In  Laos. 


Cambodia,  or  ThaUand  their  use  must 
be  predicated  upon  the  protection  of  our 
American  troops  who  are  In  South  Viet- 
nam. There  Is  no  other  grant  of  author- 
ity. This  provision  is  very  restrictive.  We 
have  listened  this  afternoon  to  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  prerogatives  of  the  Chief 
Executive  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  how  far  he  can  go  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  what  restraints 
can  and  should  be  imposed  by  Congress. 
In  my  view,  this  is  not  a  bothersome 
constitutional  question  because  we  have 
ample  precedents  going  back  to  the  days 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  when  the  Congress 
approved  after  the  fact  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  to  protect  our  American  sea- 
men on  the  high  seas.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  Instances  in  which  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  over  the  years,  after 
the  fact,  the  use  of  military  might  by  the 
President  without  prior  consent  If  the 
force  was  used  to  protect  the  Uves  of  the 
members  of  the  Ai-med  Forces.  Approval 
has  even  been  granted  after  the  fact  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
citizens  in  foreign  lands. 

Thus  the  issue  is  not  entirely  a  con- 
stitutional Issue.  It  Is  certainly  not  a 
partisan  issue.  In  reaUty  the  issue  is  not 
even  whether  we  support  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  deescalate  the  war  and 
to  continue  withdrawals.  For  my  part. 
I  shall  reserve  the  right  to  oppose  the 
President  on  a  variety  of  domestic  issues 
perhaps  even  regularly  and  frequently, 
but  I  catmot  subscribe  to  a  course  wliich 
wUl  give  the  enemy  aid  and  comfort 
from  a  coimtry  divided  over  its  foreign 
military  policy.  Repeating,  support  of 
the  President  is  only  one  of  the  purposes. 
The  very  gist  of  this  amendment  is  first 
to  prevent  our  unlimited  Involvement  In 
the  three  countries  named   but  v^-ith- 
out  tying  the  President's  hands  to  act  If 
necessary  to  protect   the  lives   of  our 
American  men  "remaining"  In  Vietnam. 
Remember,  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
are  33  miles  from  our  military  headquar- 
ters and  the  site  of  our  huge  logistical 
stockpUes  surrounding  Saigon.  I  believe 
the  President  is  sincere  when  he  says 
that  withdrawal  of  American  troops  wlU 
continue  and  that  Vietnamization  of  the 
war  is  a  hope  which  will  materialize.  But 
as  the  President  said  at  the  briefing 
Tuesday  morning  at  the  White  House 
in  the  last  analysis  South  Vietnam  must 
be  defended  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
If  they  fail  it  will  be  their  failure. 

Someone  has  said  every  Member  can 
rationalize  his  own  vote  on  these  several 
amendments  which  would  restrict  the 
use  of  funds  in  Cambodia.  For  my  part. 
I  like  to  believe  my  stand  is  not  based  on 
a  process  of  rationalization.  I  don't  know 
exactly  whether  there  are  5,000,  10,000. 
or    15  000  Missouri  boys  remaining  in 
South  Vietnam  but  as  the  troop  with- 
drawals continue  I  want  to  be  sure  when 
most  of  the  combat  troops  leave  the  re- 
maining support  element  consistmg  of 
supply  units,  the  ground  installations  for 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy  logistical  in- 
staUations   wiU   not  be  swooped   down 
upon  and  ovemm  from  the  heavy  con- 
centration of  enemy  forces  moving  from 
sanctuaries  only  30  miles  away  from  the 
place  of  embarkation  whether  by  air  or 
by  sea. 
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Finally,  as  I  read  the  wordingj  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  frem  Illi- 
nois it  is  entirely  and  completely  consist- 
ent with  the  hope  of  Vietnamlz^tlon.  It 
Is  not  only  consistent  with  the  ppUcy  of 
regtUar  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
but  it  is  even  a  necessary  adjuncn  to  that 
policy  In  that  those  American  Military 
forces  who  remain  the  longest  an«l  which 
are  the  last  to  withdraw  will  be  ptotected 
from  action  by  the  enemy  originating 
from  the  nearby  sanctuary  just  Over  the 
line  in  Cambodia.  Protection  of 
of  American  servicemen  is  not  rationali- 
zation. It  is  the  most  important  opjectlve 
any  of  us  can  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chai 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Louisi 
WaggonnerK 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Findley  substitute 
which  gives  to  the  President  j  of  the 
United  States  no  authority  to  do  atoiything 
unless  and  until  he  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  whatever  action  he  »kes  is 
in  behalf  of  saving  American  lives  of 
the  troops  remaining  in  South  Metnam. 
This  he  should  do  and  this  he  says  he 
has  done.  You  may  disagree  witli  his  ac- 
tion and  that  Is  every  man's  jrivilege, 
but  can  you  really  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  impugn  his  motive:  I  cannot. 

There  is  not  an  iridividual  in  this 
Chamber  who  knows  anything  a1  tout  this 
matter  except  what  he  has  real  in  the 
newspapers  or  that  the  President  has 
said  or  has  sdlowed  him  to  be  lold.  No- 
body in  this  Chamber  has  the  ftiforma- 
tlon  the  President  of  the  Unlte(d  States 
has,  nor  we  do  not  have  the  responsibility 
he  has.  For  the  sake  of  this  country,  I 
hope  he  has  made  the  right  deci^n.  This 
I  believe  was  the  basis  of  his  decl  sion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  r(  cognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Virgin  a  (Mr. 
Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ij  have  no 
hesitancy  in  opposing  the  various  amend- 
ments that  would  restrict  the  |*resldent 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  except  the 
Findley  amendment.  Even  this  substitute 
restricts  the  President  except  when  he 
finds  American  lives  are  Involted. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  th4  coxmtry 
benefits  from  telling  the  en^y  how 
far  our  troops  can  go.  Circujnstances 
change  from  day  to  day  in  Ways  we 
carmot  anticipate  in  advance.  Therefore. 
I  intend  to  oppose  all  the  ametidments. 
This  seems  to  be  the  best  wa 
show  confidence  in  the  effor 
President  to  terminate  this  w 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Calif 

COHILAN). 

Mr.   COHELAN.   Mr.   Chal 
is  an  old  story.  For   12  yea 
listened  to  the  alibis  for 
1962  and  In  Vietnam  I  was  tol 
eral  Harkins  we  would  be  ou 
In  2  years.  Admiral  Felt  tol 
same  thing.  What  we  are  no 
today  is  a  broken  record.  Whut  is  hap- 
pening is  a  tragedy,  j 

It  seemis  to  me  this  Congress  really 
has  to  come  to  grips  with  th*  problem 
and  get  us  out  of  Indochina.  The  Con- 
gressman from  Massachusetb.  "Tip" 
CNkll,  most  eloquently  said  it  all. 
Anybody  who  r^resents  a  great  unl- 
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I  have 

nam.  In 

by  Oen- 
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verslty  can  bear  witness  to  what  he  has 
said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Wednesday.  April  29, 
it  was  reported  that  the  Ntxon  admin- 
istration had  committed  approximately 
100  U.S.  advisers  and  several  divisions 
of  South  Vietnamese— ARVN— troops 
across  the  South  Vietnsmiese  border  Into 
Cambodia.  Late  Thursday  evening,  It  was 
reported  that  the  Nixon  administration 
had  committed  2.000  U.8.  ground  com- 
bat troops  to  this  mission.  On  Saturday, 
May  2,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  United 
States  had  resumed  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  None  of  these  actions  had  the 
approval  of  Congress.  According  to  my 
best  information,  the  Congress  was  not 
even  Informed  of  these  Ill-advised  and 
far-reaching  decisions  until  they  were 
undertaken. 

As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  the  Initial 
commitment  of  U.S.  advisers  in  Cam- 
bodia, I  Immediately  perceived  the  folly 
in  this  course  of  action.  On  Thursday.  I 
introduced  a  resolution  forbidding  the 
President  to  send  groimd  troops  Into 
Cambodia.  It  was  after  this  action,  that  I 
learned  that  the  President  announced 
he  had  already  committed  U.S.  ground 
troops  to  this  effort. 

The  President,  through  his  power  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  for  engaging 
in  a  most  dangerous  course  of  action.  He 
did  so  without  consulting  or  even  In- 
forming the  Congress.  He  did  not  even 
bother  to  Inform  those  committees 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  for- 
eign policy.  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  I  was 
certainly  not  informed  that  such  prep- 
arations were  being  considered,  much 
less  Implemented.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Secretary  Rogers  led  us  to  believe  it 
would  not  happen. 

It  was  jiast  within  the  last  2  weeks, 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  question- 
ing. In  subcommittee,  the  Secretary  of 
State  about  our  present  and  future  com- 
mitment In  Southeast  Asia.  Although 
much  of  that  dialog  has  not  been 
released,  I  did  conclude  that  the  admin- 
istration's policy  was  to  liquidate  our 
military  commitment.  Instead  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  new  escadatlon  of  this 
war. 

I  was  nonplussed  by  the  news  of  this 
Incredible  new  venture.  Now,  since  learn- 
ing of  the  President's  decision  to  com- 
mit more  UJB.  ground  troops  to  this  ef- 
fort. I  cannot  hide  my  revulsion  and  ex- 
press my  opposition  In  the  strongest 
terms  possible. 

On  Friday,  President  Nixon  gave  his 
ex  post  facto  rationale  for  this  new  es- 
calation. First,  the  move  was  Justified  as 
an  effort  to  "protect"  American  soldiers 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  President  ne- 
glected to  mention  that  the  goal  of  his 
plan  for  withdrawal,  "Vietnamization, " 
rests  on  the  assimiption  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  army — ARVN — Is  able  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  protector.  Now  we  are 
told  that  ARVN  is  not  capable  of  this 
responsibility  and  needs  U.S.  advisers, 
air  power,  and  when  you  get  down  to  the 
"nitty  gritty,"  UJ3.  combat  troops.  This 
Is  the  ^^rnf^  quagmire  President  John- 
son walked  into.  I  do  not  Intend  to  sup- 


port President  Nixon's  revival  of  this 
basically  unrealistic  and  imattalnable 
commitment. 

There  are  other  factors  about  this  de- 
cision that  must  be  kept  In  a  clear  per- 
spective. The  Initial  justification  for  our 
large  scale  manpower  commitment  was 
the  infiltration  of  North  Vietnam  regu- 
lars Into  South  Vietnam.  Our  position 
has  been  Justified  by  the  sanctity  of  bor- 
ders principle.  Now  President  Nixon  vi- 
olated the  Cambodia  border — yes,  his  ac- 
tions can  constitute  nothing  less  than 
an  intrusion  constituting  an  invasion  of 
Cambodia.  This  files  In  the  face  of  logic. 
This  action  cannot  be  Justified  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  saying,  as  the  Presi- 
dent In  essence  has  said:  "The  North 
Vietnamese  did,  so  why  can't  we."  This 
Nation  is  now  on  the  brink  of  precipitat- 
ing an  Indochina  war.  I  will  not  lend  leg- 
islative support  to  this  action.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  national  conscience  this  action 
should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

It  is  Important  to  analyze  the  under- 
Ijdng  assumptions  In  the  President's  im- 
convlnclng  rationale.  Hidden  within  the 
President's  message  Is  the  assximption 
that  this  new  version  of  a  seareh  and 
destroy  mission  will  perform  the  follow- 
ing functions:  It  will  sever  supply  lines; 
it  will  destroy  the  North  Vietnamese 
command  post — COSVN;  it  will  destroy 
the  North  Vietnamese  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia: and  all  of  these  actions  will  force 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate.  Past 
experience  with  search  and  destroy  ef- 
forts, and  the  limited  Information  avail- 
able at  the  time,  suggest  they  are  in  error. 
First,  supply  lines  can  be  disrupted  by 
such  a  foray,  but  given  the  terrain  and 
the  primitive  nature  of  North  Vietnamese 
supply  lines.  It  Is  Impossible  to  cut  off 
supplies. 

Second,  the  assumption  of  "headquar- 
ters" In  terms  of  a  hardened  Installation 
Is  patently  not  applicable  to  this  tjre  of 
guerrilla  war.  Indeed  the  difficulty  of  the 
U.S.  lead  assault  to  uncover  these  head- 
quarters confirms  this  analyses.  Third, 
all  indications  of  contact  with  the  enemy 
suggest  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
evacuated  the  area  many  days  before  the 
assault.  Thus  the  conclusion  that  this 
action  will  force  Hanoi  to  negotiate  is 
incredibly  naive. 

Given  the  untenable  nature  of  these 
assumptions.  It  Is  all  too  painfully  appar- 
ent that  the  President  has  acted  reck- 
lessly— 

He  has  acted  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  Congress. 

He  has  acted  in  a  manner  that  threat- 
ens to  engage  the  United  States  in  an 
Indochina  war. 

He  has  acted  without  the  support  of 
the  American  petHJle. 

The  dangers  of  this  military  adventure 
can  and  will  culminate  in  a  general  Indo- 
china war.  This  spectre  is  given  increased 
credence  when  some  of  our  commanders 
in  the  field  are  reportedly  asking  for  au- 
thority to  go  into  eastern  Laos. 

After  analyzing  these  developments,  I 
am  publicly  calling  for  removal  of  TJJS. 
troops  from  Cambodia,  Immediately. 

In  addition,  the  imilateral  action  of 
the  President  has  reafllrmed  the  validity 
of  my  position  on  Southeast  Asia — we 
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must  liquidate  our  direct  military  Person- 
nel commitment  In  Southeast  Asia.  We 
must  end  our  participation  in  this  war. 
These  acUons  by  the  President  have 
reinforced  my  obJecUons  to  the  Nixon 
plan  for  ending  our  participation  In  the 
war   I  feel  that  our  troops— all  of  our 
troops— must  be  withdrawn  from  South- 
east Asia  on  a  fixed  and  orderly  schedule. 
The  Nixon  plan— if  one  can  be  said  to 
exist— assumes  a  future  commitment  oi 
200  000  "advisers  and  support  personnel, 
after  our  ground  combat  troops  are  with- 
drawn In  1971.  The  action  of  the  last  few 
days  shows  the  Inherent  danger  of  keep- 
ing a  large  U.S.  personnel  commitment 
ir  Southeast  Asia.  There  will  always  be 
pressure  for  "one  last  blow."  "the  crucial 
military  action."  "the  surgical  thrust. 
Without  our  troops,  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  will  be  forced  to  attempt 
to  secure  a  just  peace. 

We  must  remember  that  this  conflict 
is  essentially  a  civil  war.  Those  that  suffer 
the  horrors  and  privation  of  this  conflict 
are  peasants,  women,  and  children,  not  to 
speak  of  the  American  families  and 
friends  of  slain  and  maimed  American 
soldiers.  For  what  reason?  I  beUeve  the 
havoc  that  we  have  wrought  both  in 
South  Vietnam  and  in  our  own  country 
is  not  worth  the  continuation  of  this 
effort.  ^.        ... 

By  the  orderly  and  systematic  with- 
drawal of  aU  our  troops,  we  will  force 
Saigon  to  seek  Its  own  peace.  On  numer- 
ous occasions  I  have  called  for  Saigon 
to  broaden  Its  base,  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship necessary  for  the  South  Vietiiamese 
army  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  conflict, 
and  to  take  the  leadership  in  negotia- 
tions. They  must  assume  their  burden 
in  their  conflict. 

I  continue  to  beUeve  that  the  United 
States  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  the  nations 
that  we  have  ravaged,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  have  the  right  or  the  obligation  to 
dictate  to  other  nations  the  sort  of  polit- 
ical or  governmental  system  they  should 

have. 

By  withdrawing  our  troops  we  can  turn 
our  energies  to  help  Vietnam  rebuild,  and 
more  importantly,  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  the  problems  that  are  fracturing  our 

society. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  refused 
sole  blame  for  the  Vietnam  conflict— 
and  rightly  so.  This  is  a  conflict  of  many 
years— transgressing  politics  and  politi- 
cal administrations.  However,  this  recent 
military  operation  in  Cambodia  is  now 
Mr  Nixon's  responsibility— it  is  now  la. 
Nixon's  war  and  it  must  be  ended.  By 
our  actions  today  we  can  persuade  him 
to  reverse  his  course  and  really  liquidate 
the  war  that  has  to  be  among  the 
greatest  tragedies  in  our  short  national 

Wstory.  _^  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

T'^ARB^TEIN  ) 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
previously  stated  I  was  In  favor  of  the 
Leggett  amendment.  I  say  now  weighing 
in  the  balance,  the  polarization,  the  divi- 
sion of  our  young  people  and  our  col- 
lege students,  our  people  altogether— 
against  any  possible  benefits  from  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia.  I  say  our  Nation 


is  a  loser.  The  destruction  of  our  uiuty 
as  a  people  is  taking  place.  Let  us  stop 
It  by  getting  out  of  Cambodia  first  and 
Vietnam  second. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Washington 

(Mr.  Pelly).  , 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Findley  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  with  aU  Americans 
who  listened  to  the  President  last  Thurs- 
day when  he  spoke  on  television,  I  ex- 
perienced qualms.  Who  was  not  fearful 
that  this  action  of  sending  American 
forces  to  clean  up  enemy  sanctuaries 
across  the  Cambodian  border  to  save  our 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  from  Vletcong 
attack? 

Since  that  television  talk  I  have  been 
briefed  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
military.  My  qualms  have  not  disap- 
peared. However,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  this  action  wiU  not  expand 
the  war.  I  am  convinced  this  action  may 
not  only  increase  the  security  of  our 
forces  but  also  may  indeed  assist  in  Viet- 
namizing  South  Vietnam.  It  may  weU 
shorten  the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Findley  amend- 
ment, If  adopted,  will  satisfy  mar^  of 
us  who  oppose  sending  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia without  approval  of  Congress;  and 
yet  it  will  not  prevent  our  Commander  m 
Chief  from  taking  steps,  such  as  search 
and  destroy,  to  protect  U.S.  Uves. 

I  do  not  want  to  tie  Uie  hands  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  I  have  confidence 
in  president  Nixon.  He  is  Phasmg  out  toe 
war  He  Is  reducing  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  Monday  I 
wrote  the  President  and  told  Mr.  Nixon 
he  had  made  a  difficult  decision  and  a 
courageous  one,  on  information  b«t 
avaUable  to  him.  I  told  him  of  my  sup- 

port.  _      .J 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  while,  as  I  said. 
I  had  qualms,  and  still  have,  while  tiiere 
are  risks  involved,  including  risks  of  vio- 
lence and  protest  at  home,  I  beUeve  we 
should  stand  wlUi  our  leader.  President 
Nixon,  today;  and  therefore  I  supiwrt 
the  Findley  amendment.  This  will  au- 
thorize protecting  the  Uves  of  Americ^ 
troops  wlUiln  Soutti  Vletiiam.  but  Um^t 
use  of  combat  troops  wltiiout  consent 
of  Congress  Ui  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cam- 
bodia. , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentieman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

Mr  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  an 
attempt  to  clarify  some  of  the  ambigui- 
ties Ui  the  debate  on  the  Findley  amend- 

ment. 

Mr  Chairman,  contrary  to  the  view 
others  have  expressed  today,  the  term 
"prior  consent  of  tiie  Congress,  quaUfy- 
ing  the  use  of  ground  troops  according  to 
the  gentieman  from  lUlnols,  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  declaration  of  war,  but 
means  formal  approval  by  the  Congress 

The  proviso  \n  the  Findley  amendment 
aUowlng  Presidential  action  to  protect 
American  Uves  requires  prompt  reportli^ 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress.  This  is 
legislating  an  impUed  power  of  Con- 
gress—an exercise  of  Its  power  of  over- 
sight The  review  contemplated  is  a 
formal,  critical  review  of  the  judgment 
arrived  at  by  the  President  of  what  con- 


stitutes protection  of  the  Uves  of  Amer- 
ican troops. 

Like  the  Leggett  amendment,  the 
Findley  amendment  clearly  says  no  to 
U  S  ground  combat  troops  in  Cambodia 
after  July  1,  1970,  without  prior  con- 
gressional consent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff).  ,    .      . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  m 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the   gentieman   from  New   York    (Mr. 

Reid).  ^         ,     . 

When  the  President  went  to  Guam  last 
year  and  put  forth  what  became  known 
as  the  Nixon  doctrine  regarding  Ameri- 
can military  involvement  in  Asia,  I  be- 
lieved he  had  profited  from  the  experi- 
ence of  our  past  errors  In  Vietnam.  I 
thought  he  had  realized  that  our  na- 
tional security  interests  did  not  Ue  In 
prosecuting  a  major  ground  war  in  In- 
dochina. I  was  mistaken,  the  President 
has  not  learned  from  history  and  has 
faUed  to  properly  define  our  national 
security  Interests  In  Southeast  Asia. 

For  the  incredulous  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia is  a  direct  repudiation  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine.  The  Invasion  of  Cambodia  by 
American  forces  has  created  a  wider  war 
wlilch  we  now  speak  of  as  the  Indochina 
war   and  is  hauntingly  famiUar  to  the 
scenario  of  past  escalation  in  Vietnam. 
What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  to  foUow  a  path  that 
he  himself  previously  disavowed.  In  the 
faU  of  1967  he  (^enly  opposed  the  very 
action  he   has   now  ordered.   He  was 
elected    to    office   after   promising    the 
American  people  to  achieve  peace  and 
to  bring  American  men  home.  As  recenUy 
as  two  weeks  ago  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net   assured    congressional    committees 
that  we  would  not  send  American  men 
Into  Cambodia. 

And  then.  In  one  grave,  tragic  error, 
the  President  dealt  a  major  blow  to  the 
hope  for  peace  that  is  shared  by  aU 
Americans.  In  one  step  he  undid  what 
had  been  accomplished  by  limited,  but 
welcome,  withdrawals  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has 
opened  a  "crediblUty  gap"  that  gives  him 
the  undisputed  championship  In  this 
area  and  makes  any  previous  "gap"  seem 

smaHl.  ,       , 

The  folly  of  the  President's  swition  is 
written  into  the  designations  given  to 
the  attacks  upon  Cambodia:  Operation 
Total  Victory  Nos.  42  and  43.  Whatever 
happened,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Operation 
Total  Victory  No.  41?  And  is  not  the 
claim  of  total  victory  a  contradiction 
of  the  President's  own  declaration  that 
we  do  not  seek  mlUtary  victory  In  Indo- 
china? ,        - 

What  we  have,  then,  is  a  grossly  mis- 
guided poUcy  based  upon  the  following 
invaUd  and  unacceptable  assumptions: 

That  we  seek  to  win  a  miUtary  victory 
against  a  massive  guerriUa  force,  a  poUcy 
already  disavowed  by  the  President. 

That  the  corrupt,  self-serving  Vietnam 
Government  is  worth  supporting  at  the 
expense  of  thousands  of  American  Uves. 

That  Vietnamization  Is  working;  obvi- 
ously, these  new  strikes  would  not  have 
been  necessary  had  Vietnamization  be«i 
a  viable  poUcy. 
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I  reject  all  of  these  assxunptlons  and 
the  dangerous  policy  that  follows  from 
them.  I  reject  the  notion  that  tthe  Ameri- 
can people  want  more  escalation  to 
achieve  an  elusive  peace,  whoi  we  have 
found  out  time  and  again,  with  great 
losses  of  our  men,  that  this  simply  does 
not  work.  I  reject  the  premise  that  wider 
war  equals  peace  in  Indochina. 

What,  then,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  can 
the  Congress  do  to  end  this  mjdness? 

By  all  rights,  we  should  direct  the 
President  to  inmiedlately  end  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Cambocia  and  to 
bring  all  American  forces  home  from 
Indochina.  Such  a  course  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  available  to  us  in  tl  lis  bill. 

But  we  can  deny  the  funds  :  or  the  ex- 
tension of  the  war.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  oflfered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Riro)  and  I  am 
proud  to  stand  and  vote  in  lupport  of 
this  concept. 

The  Congress  has  the  imjuestioned 
authority  and  the  clear  responsibility  to 
exercise  our  constitutional  j  reroeative 
to  deny  the  fimds  for  an  ex;)ansion  of 
this  war.  At  a  time  when  wn  are  con- 
fronted with  great  divisions  umong  our 
fellow  Americans,  and  at  a  ime  when 
vital  domestic  needs  requirii  g  a  fore- 
most priority  are  ignored,  we  i  lust  act  to 
cut  off  the  funds  to  wage  mor  e  and  big- 
ger war  in  Indochina. 

There  is  something  else  we  can  do  at 
the  earliest  prs-sible  moment  .Ve  can,  as 
I  first  proposed  in  March  of  1  )68,  repeal 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  1 1  that  way 
Congress  can  reclaim  our  righ  :f  ul  role  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.  1  he  Tonkin 
resolution  pave  away  our  cor  ^'itutional 
prerogative  regarding  questicns  of  war 
and  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  ai  id  the  time 
is  long  past  due  for  us  to  n  assert  our 
proper  ro'e.  The  "imbalance  of  power" 
between  the  cxecutivp  and  legislative 
branches  Is,  in  large  meas'ne  a  dcre'ic- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Consn  ?.>:«.  By  re- 
pealing the  Tonkin  Gulf  resjlution  we 
can  begin  to  put  our  House  bai  k  in  order. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  rue  te.  for  the 
edification  of  our  colleagues,  he  follow- 
ing news  item  I  have  .iust  take  n  from  the 
news  ticke-  in  the  c'oak.-rom: 

Vatican  Cttt. — Pop«  Paul  Vl  today  de- 
plored the  extension  of  the  Soi  tbeast  Asia 
conflict  Into  Cambodia,  sayinij  this  multi- 
piled  the  number  of  victims  and  i  he  suffering 
of  people. 

Pope  Paul  referred  to  Southea!  I  Asia  In  an 
ext€mpor3neous  ta!k  to  a  grou  p  of  South 
Vietnamese  attending  the  weeJcl;  •  public  au- 
dience In  St.  Peter's  Basilica. 

"On  seeing  you  here,"  the  ]  tontlff  said, 
"how  can  one  avoid  thinking  of  the  conflict 
which  rour  beloved  country  has  been  suffer- 
ing— a  conflict  whose  extenslor  which  has 
taken  place  In  the  last  few  da  "s  threatens 
once  again  to  multiply  the  burd'  in  of  suffer- 
lng!t  which  It  causes  and  at  th  i  same  time 
multiply  the  number  of  victims  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii  •  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

SCHETJER.) 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Chairnan,  I  rise 


in   support   of   the   Reid   of 


New   York 


amendment,  the  Leggett  amendment, 
and  the  important  Bingham  ^nendment 
that  would  extend  the  Reid-Leggett  pro- 
hibition to  attack  by  air  or  by  land  In 
North  Vietnam. 


I  find  it  very  anomalous  that  this 
House  could  spend  hours  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  discussing  legislation  prohib- 
iting the  poisoning  of  yotmg  minds  by 
unsolicited  pornographic  mail  delivered 
into  the  home — legislation  that  may  be 
imconstitutional  and  surely  is  redundant 
of  existing  Federal  legislation  and  there- 
fore unnecessary — yet  when  we  talk 
about  the  poisoning  of  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  all  America,  the  poisoning  of 
our  reputation  around  the  world,  the 
poisoning  of  our  ability  to  fight  inflation 
and  to  build  livable  cities  and  create  ef- 
fective health,  education,  welfare,  and 
job  training  and  employment  programs 
at  home,  we  are  each  relegated  to  a  30- 
second  discourse.  We  create  an  image  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  its  most 
irrelevant,  insensitive,  and  unresponsive. 
It  does  us  no  justice.  I  yield  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson  ) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
name  of  protecting  freedom,  the  free- 
dom of  debate  has  been  cut  off  this  after- 
noon. Therefore,  we  have  cast  a  5  o'clock 
shadow  on  the  history  of  this  Republic.  If 
we  succeed  in  bringing  freedom  to  Asia, 
will  they  be  allowed  to  speak  longer  than 
30  seconds? 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
says  this  involves  no  skin  off  his  back. 
I  believe  that  is  right.  It  is  true  of  every- 
one in  this  House.  So  far  as  I  know  no 
one  has  resigned  from  Congress  to  volun- 
teer to  back  up  an  undying  devotion  to 
ser\e  our  coimtry  in  someone  else's  coun- 
try such  as  Vietnam  or  Cambodia.  This 
beint,  the  case,  I  suggest  that  Members 
of  Congress  avoid  being  heroes  on  some- 
body eLe'b  time. 

If  I  were  a  young  kid  in  Vietnam  to- 
day. I  would  hate  to  have  someone  save 
my  life  by  sending  me  to  a  next-door  war 
in  Cambodia. 

In  1970,  Richard  Nixon  said,  "We  shall 
avoid  a  •.vid:?r  war. " 

In  1965  Lyndon  Johnson  said,  "The 
Unit?d  States  sejks  no  wider  war." 

T.uly,  then,  the  "on^y  thing  we  learn 
from  histoiy  is  that  we  do  not  learn  from 
histoi^y." 

There  are  too  many  people  making 
history  v.ho  have  never  read  it. 

And  there  arc  too  many  people  making 
war  who  have  never  been  in  one 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Nedzi  ) . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  cf  the  Leggett  amendment.  I 
concur  with  the  views  which  have  been 
set  forth  by  my  colleagues  from  New 
York   and  Florida    (Mr.  Ptke  and  Mr. 

F.\SCELL  > . 

None  of  the.'^e  amendments  will  have 
any  practical  effect.  However,  if  we  adopt 
the  Findley  amendment  unamended  the 
obvious  conclusion  is  going  to  be  that  we 
are  in  support  of  the  President's  actions 
in  Cambodia,  and  I  cannot  accept  the 
view  that  the  short  term  tactical  military 


benefits  which  we  will  gain  are  worth  the 
enormous  political  price  which  is  being 
paid  and  will  be  paid,  not  to  speak  of  the 
serious  escalation  of  the  confiict. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Leg- 
gett amendment  knowing  that  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  realities  of  the  present 
Cambodian  situation  as  fully  as  It  should. 
But  I  feel  that  it  is  the  strongest  objec- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam into  Cambodia  that  this  House  is 
considering  today.  And  for  that  reason 
I  will  vote  for  it. 

I  have  many  concerns  with  the  latest 
extension  of  the  war.  I  will  list  some  of 
them  briefly  because  I  have  so  little  time. 
I  might  add  that  I  am  appalled  that  the 
House  has  voted  to  cut  off  further  discus- 
sion of  the  crisis. 

First,  despite  the  President's  declara- 
tion that  the  move  in  Cambodia  was  be- 
ing taken  to  shorten  the  war,  past  escala- 
tions to  shortcut  the  war  have  only  im- 
mersed this  Nation  deeper  in  it.  The 
President  seems  tied,  despite  his  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  to  the  mistakes  of 
the  past. 

Second,  I  object  to  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  consult  Congress  before 
embarking  on  a  new  phase  of  the  war 
involving  another  coimtry  in  Southeast 
Asia — particularly  after  administration 
spokesmen  left  the  impression  that  a 
Cambodian  operation  was  not  even  being 
contemplated. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  risks  involved 
in  Cambodia  go  beyond  those  taken  on 
the  battlefield.  We  are  further  dividing 
the  American  people  and  diverting  our 
attention  from  our  most  serious  prob- 
lems, the  poverty  and  social  isolation 
which  exist  in  our  society. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Americans  can 
long  withstand  a  national  policy  which 
permits  the  democratic  process  to  be  vio- 
lated time  and  again  with  the  easy  ra- 
tionale that  only  the  President  has  all 
the  facts. 

He  may  have  all  the  facts,  but  I  ques- 
tion his  interpretation. 

I  believe  we  here  in  Congress  have  the 
facts,  enough  of  them  to  recognize  a  bad 
situation  when  we  see  one. 

I  intend  to  sunport  all  measures  in 
this  Congress  designed  to  terminate  our 
military  involvement  in  Cambodia. 

I  silso  intend  to  support  any  and  all 
measures  which  will  restore  to  our  Gov- 
ernment the  constitutional  process  of 
checks  and  balances  so  that  Congress 
will  be  heard,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
when  our  national  Interests  are  so  deeply 
at  stake. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  In  this  body 
will  do  the  same. 

And  I  hope  that  the  President  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  this  course  and  lead  our 
coimtry  to  a  better  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggett  I . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
kids  of  this  country  may  not  be  always 
right,  but  they  are  sure  as  heck  not  al- 
ways wrong.  I  believe  that  much  of  their 
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advice  on  American  foreign  policy  we 
should  have  taken  some  years  ago. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  Findley  amendment  is  like 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  I  should  like 
to  read  the  operative  language  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution:  "the  President, 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary measures  to  repel  any  armed  at- 
tack against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion." 

I  innocently  voted  for  that,  as  did  the 
whole  membership  of  this  House.  We 
mside  a  mistake. 

The  Findley  amendment  very  inno- 
cently is  unfortunately  just  like  that.  If 
we  support  it— It  is  a  new  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

I  believe  the  President  should  be  saved 
from  himself.  He  said  here  just  a  few 
nights  ago,  as  he  moved  into  Cambodia: 

Tonight,  American  and  South  Vletnameee 
units  wUl  attack  the  headquarters  for  the 
entire  Communist  military  operation  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  President  was  wrong  2  or  3  days 
ago,  and  we  are  wrong  to  let  him  con- 
tinue to  do  what  he  is  doing. 

He  says  he  wants  to  get  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  the  1st  of  July.  By  accepting 
my  amendment  and  by  accepting  the 
Reid  of  New  York  amendment  we  will 
help  the  President  do  what  he  wants  to 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 

Friedel).  

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  Leggett  amendment  and 
I  am  opposed  to  the  Findley  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  I  spoke  out 
on  the  bill  before  us  today  in  specific 
reference  to  amendments  offered  to  re- 
duce or  cut  the  fat  out  of  the  bill.  Today. 
I  rise  again  to  endorse  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlemtin  from  Cali- 
fornia. As  I  said  last  week  this  bill  is 
a  proi>er  vehicle  to  use  in  reevaluating 
or  reorienting  our  national  goals  or  prior- 
ities. The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
will  sharply  bring  this  Into  focus.  This 
body  must  act  with  resolution  at  this 
time.  The  predicament  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  Southeast  Asia  must  be  stopped 
somewhere.  Vietnamization  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  over  recent  months 
Is  a  public  relations  catch  phrase  in  the 
face  of  the  President's  recent  decision. 
This  widening  of  the  war  further  erodes 
any  credibility  the  administration's 
stated  plans  may  have  had 

I  have  repeatedly  advised  representa- 
tives of  the  administration  of  my  posi- 
tion against  any  further  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  have  asked  weeks 
ago  to  be  provided  with  the  figures  as  to 
just  how  many  men  were  committed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  wasted 
far  too  many  of  our  precious  sons  in  this 
war  and  have  q?ent  billions  of  dollars 
that  could  have  been  better  spent  at 
home  and  In  our  cities  rather  than  to 
tear  up  Jungle  landscape  with  bombs  and 
tanks. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  and  a  citi- 
zen, I  would  like  to  believe  that  the 
course  that  the  President  has  embarked 


on  could  be  valid.  In  my  judgment  it  is 
not.  Our  brave  fighting  forces  who  have 
been  committed  to  this  further  extension 
of  the  war  should  be  returned  to  South 
Vietnam  and  the  administration  must 
begin  Immediatdy  to  renew  every  effort 
to  extricate  our  forces  from  this  area  of 
the  world.  The  amendment  I  favor  will 
give  the  President  9  weeks  to  get  out  of 
Cambodia.  The  amendment  merely  re- 
quires the  President  to  consult  with  C<hi- 
gress  and  obtain  its  consent  before  con- 
ducting such  operations  after  June  30, 
1970.  It  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
reasserting  Congress  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility regarding  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  wars. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREIDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
Edways  been  my  beUef  that  in  matters 
pertaining  to  our  foreign  military  in- 
volvements we  should  stand  foursquare 
behind  our  President.  I  believe  that  we 
are  obligated  to  give  him  every  possible 
support  that  good  conscience  can  allow. 
We  must  assume  that  the  President  has 
access  to  all  the  facts  which  are  avail- 
able. We  must  assume  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  most  expert  advice  that  can 
be  had.  We  must  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  what  he  thinks  best  for 
our  country  based  on  those  facts.  In  this 
topsy-turvy  world  you  have  to  place 
your  faith  In  something  and  someone. 
For  me  the  "something"  is  my  country 
and — under  these  circumstances — the 
"someone"  is  my  President. 

The  President  has  made  a  difficult 
decision  and  one  which  is  probably  not 
popular  when  it  had  to  be  timed  coin- 
cident with  a  period  of  unrest  in  our 
country  as  many  others.  I  do  not  wish 
this  country  to  become  any  further  in- 
volved in  Southeast  Asia.  In  fact,  I  want 
to  bring  our  bosrs  safely  home  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  action  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  might  just  help  in 
accomplishing  this  goal.  I  think  too  that 
if  he  had  not  take  this  action,  he  could 
be  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  those  boys 
who  must  remain  after  the  promised  re- 
turn of  150,000  troops  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

If  it  Is  true  that  the  enemy  Is  holed  up 
in  Cambodia  awaiting  their  chance  to 
pounce  on  our  troops  at  the  opportune 
time;  if  it  is  true  that  the  headquarters 
of  enemy  operations  in  South  Vietnam 
are  located  there,  then  the  President 
would  be  remiss  in  his  responsibility 
not  to  eliminate  those  sanctuaries  prior 
to  any  further  troop  withdrawals. 

We  have  been  told  this  is  a  short  term 
operation  and  our  troops  will  return  in 
6  to  8  weeks.  We  have  been  promised  that 
this  is  no  permanent  involvement.  Under 
these  circimistances  we  should  support 
the  President  in  this  crucial  hour. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr,  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  \b  about  to 
conclude  a  lengUiy  debate  on  legislation 


to  authorize  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  spend  more  than  $20  billion  for  the 
purchase  of  new  weapons  and  research 
and  development  for  even  newer  ones. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill.  I  am  not  pleased  with  the 
bill,  and  I  am  greatiy  disappointed  in 
the  House's  performance  in  considering 
the  merits  of  the  many  items  contained 
in  the  bill. 

I  supported  the  great  majority,  but 
not  all,  of  the  amendments  designed  to 
reduce  the  total  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorized in  the  legislation.  For  example, 
I  supported  the  various  amendments  de- 
signed to  slow  down  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's headlong  rush  to  deploy  anti- 
ballistic  missiles. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  incredible  cost 
overruns  which  have  taken  place  on  so 
many  military  programs.  Waste  and  mis- 
management are  not  taken  as  seriously 
as  they  should  be.  The  House  ought  to 
provide  for  a  5  to  10  percent  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  the  defense  budget 
as  a  mesins  of  urging  upon  the  Defense 
Department  and  its  suppliers  a  sense  of 
the  concern  which  Congress  has  over 
the  growing  expenditures  for  national 
security.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our 
colleagues  who  are  defending  this  budget 
even  against  the  most  moderate  of  sug- 
gested reductions  are  the  ones  who  con- 
stantly propose  across-the-board  reduc- 
tions for  needed  domestic  programs. 

This  is  really  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
the  question  of  reordering  national  pri- 
orities. Nearly  all  Americans  understand 
the  need  to  be  prepared  to  defend  our- 
selves against  other  countries  whose  in- 
tentions toward  the  United  SUtes  and 
other  areas  of  the  free  world  are  omi- 
nous. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  commit  such  a 
high  percentage  of  its  national  wealth 
to  build  up  armaments  and  weapons  to 
accomplish  our  defense. 

This  is  the  point  that  really  has  to 
be  understood,  that  there  are  needs  in 
this  country  that  must  be  attended  to 
with  the  same  urgency  and  the  same 
sense  of  dedication  as  some  have  been 
applying  In  recent  days  to  this  defense 
procurement  bill.  Total  and  nearly  blind 
commitment  to  each  and  every  spend- 
ing Item  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  neither  responsible  nor 
prudent. 

Consideration  of  this  legislation  Is  un- 
der the  cloud  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
Indochlnese  war. 

The  House  today  is  thus,  also  consci- 
entiously debating  the  Issue  of  cur- 
rent Involvement  In  Cambodia.  The 
President  has  said  that  this  military  ac- 
tion which  he  Initiated  will  assure  the 
continuation  of  his  aimoimced  disen- 
gagement and  withdrawal  In  Cambodia 
would  not  extend  beyond  June  30.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  Reid  amendment 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  President's 
Intent,  yet  it  would  assure  against  our 
trading  a  war  in  Vietnam  for  the  same 
In  Cambodia.  The  6-week  period  prior 
to  the  contemplated  monsoon  period 
could  thereby  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  military  flushl^ig  action  which 
we  are  advised  Is  necessary  to  Implement 
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the  Vietnam  disengagement  JjrofcTam.  I 
will  support  such  an  amendipent. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairmin.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the(  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Cha 
tory   of   our  involvement   in 
Asia  and  the  nature  of  the 
political  conflict  there  has  br 
Americans  to  the  conclusion 
iectives  we  set  out  to  achieve 
sible  by  military  means.  Th 
himself  has  stated  this  on 
sions.  I  cannot  believe  that  ei 
the  groimd  war  in  that  area 
either    military    victory    or 
settlement. 

It  is  self-destructive  for  us 
to  drain  our  Nation  of  yoim 
nomic  strength,  and  nationi 
futile  effort  to  control  the  , 
conflicts  in  politically  unstable  areas.  We 
are  rapidly  diminishing  our  capacity  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  tliat  democ- 
racy, a  free  economy,  and  free  institu- 
tions are  the  best  answer  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  mankind. 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam  iJone  is  al- 
ready the  second  most  expei^lve  in  our 
history  in  terms  of  dollars,  am  1  the  fourth 
most  costly  in  terms  of  lives  lost.  Yet. 
there  has  not  been  a  declara  tion  of  war 
under  the  terms  of  the  Const  tution.  The 
President's  precipitate  action  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  covert  operatlpns  in  Laos 
were  also  initiated  without  tke  advice  or 
consultation  of  the  Congress .  The  Con- 
gress and  the  American  pe<iple  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  Icnow  exactly  what 
commitment  the  President  is  making  and 
the  possible  consequences  ()f  dramatic 
and  dangerous  shifts  in  strangle  policy 

There  is  growing  sentim 
gress  and  elsewhere  that  th^ 
Uve  way  to  resolve  the  quest 
our  widening  Involvement  i 
Asia  is  through  a  resolution 
tion  of  war.  Because  of  th 
this  conflict  and  the  tragedj'  it  has  in- 
flicted upon  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  our  own  Nation.  I  would  Vote  against 
such  a  declaration.  But  the  Central  issue 
is  whether  our  Nation's  desti|iy  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  grave  importanc*  rests  solely 
with  the  President,  or  whether  the  Con- 
gress shall  exercise  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives. I 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  issue  will  be  re- 
solved soon.  In  the  meantiijie,  I  intend 
to  stand  against  all  military  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  fqr  expansion 
of  the  war  and  take  wha' 
actions  I  believe  are  nee 
this  conflict  to  a  prope 
through  the  orderly  but  irre 
drawal  of  US.  forces  from 
east  Asia.  I  support  the  Leg 
amendments. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemjan  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  ylrginla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  has  been  ajsad  week  in 
American  history.  The  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia was  carried  out  with  an  imneces- 
sary  amoimt  of  deception — not  in  deceiv- 
ing  the   enemy,   but  in   deceiving   the 
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American  people.  The  President  an- 
nounced that  last  Thursday  night  Amer- 
ican troops  were  attacking  the  main 
Communist  headquarters,  but  it  has  been 
a  long  night  since  last  Thursday  and  the 
headquarters  have  not  been  found. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  Cambodian 
Government  were  consulted,  but  this  Is 
not  nearly  as  important  as  the  fact  that 
the  war  has  been  widened  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  lives  of  Americans  in  Vietnam 
are  being  saved.  The  only  way  that  lives 
can  be  saved  is  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and 
get  on  with  the  job  of  building  America. 
It  has  been  a  sad  week  on  our  college 
campuses.  Frustrations,  deception,  lack 
of  commimication,  and  the  incendiary 
and  inflammatory  language  of  high  Gov- 
ernment leaders  have  fueled  massive  dis- 
content and  uprisings.  The  shocking 
events  at  Kent  State  University  are  an- 
other msmifestation  of  the  sickness  which 
has  been  produced  by  war.  fear,  false- 
hood, lack  of  communication,  and  lack  of 
mutual  understanding. 

It  has  been  a  sad  week  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  coordinate 
branch  of  Government,  the  representa- 
tives of  people,  the  great  communication 
link  between  millions  of  Americans  and 
their  Government,  was  brutally  brushed 
aside  for  reasons  known  only  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  when  he  suddenly  de- 
cided to  invade  Cambodia.  Consultation 
proceeded  after  the  fact.  The  late  Sena- 
tor Vandenberg  used  to  say  he  wanted  to 
be  in  on  the  takeoffs  as  well  as  the  crash 
landings.  It  is  not  only  pride  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  which  prompts  my  re- 
marks; it  is  a  deep  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  representative  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  failure  of  millions  of 
disenchanted  people  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  Government.  I  fear  for  the  United 
States  of  America  under  these  circum- 
stances. And  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  we  must  resort  to  a  hurried  and 
contrived  effort  on  the  pending  bill  even 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Symbolic  of  the  sickness  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  manner  in 
wliich  we  are  handling  the  most  Impor- 
tant motion  of  the  day — the  motion  to 
recommit.  Cleverly  contrived  parlia- 
mentary tactics  are  utilized  to  insure  that 
the  Cambodian  issue  Is  not  allowed  to 
come  to  a  record  vote.  A  Member  who 
has  consistently  supported  the  military 
authorization  bill  throughout  the  com- 
mittee deliberations  suddenly  appears  to 
prempt  the  sponsorship  of  the  recom- 
mital  motion,  solemnly  declaring  that  he 
is  opposed  to  the  bill.  The  minority  whip 
under  questioning  avers  that  he  has  seen 
the  details  of  the  recommltal  motion  but 
caimot  set  them  forth  or  explain  them. 
The  amounts  and  signiflcance  of  the 
various  cuts  in  the  recommltal  motion 
will  be  hastily  read  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, understood  by  few,  debated 
or  explained  by  none,  and  voted  on  in 
comparative  ignorance.  Then  the  bill  will 
be  voted  on,  without  amendment,  with- 
out substantantial  debate  on  what  Is 
centrally  worrying  the  American  peo- 
ple— Cambodia  and  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
gratulate itself  on  having  survived  an- 


other assault  by  those  who  wanted  only 
to  have  freedom  to  debate  a  great  issue. 
Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  sad 
week  in  American  history. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, regardless  of  the  subject  matter 
involved  in  the  amendments  pending  be- 
fore us  at  this  time,  most  of  the  speeches 
we  have  heard  on  the  floor  today  have 
been  concerned  with  the  recent  action 
taken  by  our  President  in  sending  troops 
into  Cambodia. 

We  have  argued  all  aspects  of  this 
matter;  whether  he  had  the  constitu- 
tional authority:  whether  the  action 
would  involve  an  expansion  of  the  war; 
whether  the  action  would  cause  mis- 
understanding throughout  the  world; 
whether  it  involved  needless  risk  of  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers;  whether  It 
would  delay  bringing  American  boys 
home  from  Vietnsun. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  debate  and  discussion  is  healthy 
and,  in  fact,  necessary  when  we  seek  to 
reach  our  best  collective  judgment  on  a 
matter.  We  are  confronted  with  a  very 
difficult  problem  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, however,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  already  acted,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  all  the  Armed  Forces, 
in  doing  what  he  thought  was  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  best  interest  of  saving 
the  lives  of  American  soldiers.  That  he 
has  acted  is  already  an  established  fact. 
He  has  committed  our  troops  to  action. 
So  our  debate  today,  which  normally 
would  be  considered  healthy,  is  being  fol- 
lowed word  by  word  by  our  enemy  in 
their  attempt  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  President  has  the  backing  and 
support  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  debate 
raging  today  will  encourage  the  enemy 
to  put  forth  even  greater  resistance.  Mr. 
Chairman.  And  the  end  result  can  only 
be  loss  of  additional  American  lives.  We 
all  know  this  is  not  the  intention  of  those 
of  us  who  are  engaging  in  this  debate, 
but,  by  the  same  token,  it  was  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  taking  the  action  he 
did  to  cause  needless  additional  loss  of 
American  lives. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  and 
there  should  be  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  any  Members  of  this  House  that  the 
President  did  what  he  felt  was  necessary 
and  essential,  based  on  the  Information 
he  had.  to  bring  this  war  to  the  quickest 
conclusion  possible  with  the  least  amount 
of  loss  of  life.  To  reduce  our  support  of 
his  action  would  mean  to  reduce  our  sup- 
port for  American  troops  at  the  front 
who  must  carry  out  the  orders  of  their 
Commander  in  Chief. 

As  I  said  before,  the  enemy  is  listen- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  looking  for 
encouragement  for  further  resistance 
and  aggression.  We  must  make  certain 
that  they  do  not  obtain  it  as  a  result  of 
our  discussion  In  areas  of  imderstand- 
able  disagreement. 
We  are  all  in  accord  that  we  want  to 
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bring  our  boys  home  as  quickly  as  pos- 

We  are  all  in  accord  that  we  want  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace  as  quickly  as 
possible.  .  . 

We  are  all  in  accord  that  we  want  to 
stop  the  greedy  and  ruthless  Communist 
aggression. 

Since  we  are  all  in  agreement,  let  us 
stond  together  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people  at  this  hour  whUe  our  boys  are 
flghting  in  the  frontllnes  under  orders 
attempting  to  obtain  this  objective  for  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

FiNDLEY)  .  ,  _i    ,  J 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 

SiKES) 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  coUeague  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
seems  to  me  that  really  no  amendment 
would  be  better  than  any  amendment 
here,  but  of  the  three  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Findley  amendment  \s  the  better  of 
the  three,  .      . 

The  reason  why  I  feel  that  way  about 
it  Is  that  the  President  does  have  a  plan 
of  going  in  there  and  wiping  out  materiel, 
weapons,  and  ammunition.  This  has  so 
far  t)een  very  successful.  It  has  not  been 
reported  in  the  press  as  having  been 
very  successful,  but  it  has  in  fact  been 
very  successful. 

If  the  President  feels  that  American 
lives  would  be  saved  by  doing  this,  then  I 
think  this  is  the  thing  we  ought  to  do.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress 
can  be  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Our 
forefathers  decided  in  the  Constitution 
that  responsibiUty  and  authority  should 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  I  do 
not  believe  you  can  have  a  lot  full  of 
generals.  We  here  in  Congress  are  not 
equipped  to  direct  tactical  matters.  You 
can  make  serious  errors  by  going  in  vari- 
ous directions  at  the  same  time. 

It  would  be  wisdom  for  us  to  reject  all 
of  these  amendments  or  take  the  Findley 
amendment,  which  is  the  one  that  seems 
to  be  more  consistent  with  what  the  Pres- 
ident has  in  mind  of  saving  American 
lives  in  that  area. 

In  approaching  questions  like  this  we 
should  not  bend  to  public  opinion  and  to 
hysteria  and  to  excitement  but  we  should 
do  our  duty.  It  is  not  important  whether 
we  come  back  to  Congress  next  time,  but 
it  is  important  whether  our  country  will 
do  what  we  should  do  In  the  field  of 
international  affairs.  When  we  are  called 
on  by  a  small  nation  to  assist  them  under 
a  treaty  which  we  set  up  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  about  world  peace,  we  should 
assist  them.  It  is  important  that  we  do 
that,  but  it  Is  not  important  that  we 
come  bsw:k  here  next  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Dent>  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  for  about  9  years  I  have  made 
no  statements  on  this  floor  concerning 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  felt,  like  all  of  you,  a 
great  many  distressing  moments.  How- 
ever, I  belong  neither  to  the  far  left  nor 
the  righteous  right  nor  the  muddled  mid- 


dle. I  only  belong  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  insofar  as  I  am  capable  of  serv- 
ing them.  I  went  along  with  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  made  a  mistake  be- 
cause I  was  told  it  was  only  to  support 
the  hand  of  this  Government  and  the 
SEATO  nations.  That  was  not  the  case. 
However,  having  been  stuck  with  that 
decision,  I  stayed  with  It.  My  father  told 
me  when  I  was  a  boy  that  when  you  are 
fooled  once  It  is  the  other  man's  fault. 
If  fooled  the  second  time,  it  is  your  fault. 
I  will  not  be  fooled  again. 

I  am  opposed  to  sending  American 
troops  into  Cambodia  and  will  vote 
against  any  Defense  Department  request 
for  fimds  that  would  be  diverted  for  use 
in  Cambodia.  We  Members  adopted  a 
seldom-used  strategy,  in  that  those  op- 
posed to  the  Cambodian  invasion  moved 
to  stop  further  action  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  until  the 
President  explains  his  action  in  moving 
troops  Into  Cambodia. 

I  remember  my  father's  advice  many 
years  ago  when  he  said,  "when  you  start 
to  explain  It's  bad  already." 

Many  questions  must  be  answered  by 
the  President,  how  can  he  justify  what 
can  be  termed  an  invasion  into  Cambodia 
because  It  Is  a  sanctuary  for  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnam  when  we  did  not  in- 
vade North  Vietnam,  when  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal sanctuary  of  all  enemy  action. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  Cambodia  can  pubUcly  approve 
American  troops  on  its  neutral  soil. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  to  reread  Napole- 
on's march  into  Moscow,  and  his  disas- 
trous retreat.  By  moving  into  Cambodia 
we  have  opened  ourselves  up  for  future 
similar  decisions  as  related  to  Laos. 
Thailand,  and  Burma— each  of  the  areas 
have  enemy  action.  . 

What  is  most  dangerous  is  the  Presi- 
dent's view  and  beUef  that  we  must  re- 
commit ourselves  to  being  the  police  ac- 
tion for  the  world  and  attempt  to  put 
out  every  brush  fire,  especially  so  in  the 
unstable  poUtical  and  military  situations 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Orient  in  gen- 
eral. 

I  personally  do  not  intend  to  vote  any 
money  over  and  above  what  we  need  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  a  slow  strangu- 
lation in  Vietnam. 

This  vote  will  be  taken  after  the  au- 
thorization, when  the  appropriation  bill 

is  before  us.  ,  _,„ 

Mr.  HEI^TOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield?  .  ,.  .^  *t,^ 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HEU3TOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Leggett  and  Reid 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  dlstiirblng 
and  dissent-inspiring  Issue  now  before 
the  American  public  is  the  extension  of 
the  undeclared  war  in  the  Far  East  to 
Cambodia.  ^  ^^^ 

It  well  appears  that  President  Nixon 
may  have  jumped  the  United  States  into 
a  raging  fire  that  could  bring  undeclared 
foes  of  our  Nation  into  a  declared  and 
warlike  status  to  end  the  hopes  of  achiev- 
ing peace  in  all  areas  of  the  world. 

In  my  opinion  It  is  a  gamble  that 
should  not  have  been  taken. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  unduly  critical 


of  President  Nixon's  action  and  decision 
on  Cambodia  because  I  realize  that  he 
knows  far  more  about  the  situation  than 
any  Member  of  Congress  because  of  hla 
owti  choosing— keeping  us  In  the  dark 
and  not  letting  us  know  fully  what  is 
going  on. 

But  I  mixst  question  his  decision  and 
action  into  moving  into  Cambodia  be- 
cause of  some  recent  events. 

A  key  one  was  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent appearance  before  the  American 
public  over  the  airwaves  when  he  lulled 
us  into  a  hope  that  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  was  nearing  an  end  through  his 
announced  plans  for  withdrawing  of 
150,000  more  American  troops.  Ameri- 
cans breathed  somewhat  easier  sifter  that 
armouncement.  They  were  shocked  by 
what  followed  a  few  days  later— an  ex- 
pansion of  the  war 

This  exhibition  on  the  part  of  the 
President  might  well  be  called  cruel  and 
inhumane.  What  prompted  him  to  order 
an  expansion  of  the  war?  Only  the  Pres- 
ident can  answer,  and  he  Is  being  far  too 
vague  for  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  at  large. 

President  Nixon's  Cambodian  jictlon 
has  brought  to  me  more  public  dissent 
than  at  any  time  In  my  5  years  In  Con- 
gress. At  this  moment  I  have  received 
more   than   900   telegrams  and   letters 
critical  of  the  President's  action  and 
just  15  messages  supporting  It.  I  have 
received  many   telephone  calls  at  my 
office  and  home  expressing  dissent.  There 
has  been  a  steady  flow  of  visitors  to  my 
office  to  place  before  me  their  opposi- 
tion. These  people  of  all  ages  have  been 
orderly  dissenters.  It  would  seem  that 
the  silent  majority  is  making  itself  heard, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  President  and 
his  advisers  are  getting  the  message. 
Another  recent  event  that  is  disturb- 
ing to  many  is  the  overturn  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Cambodia.  The  head  of  state 
took  a  trip  and  during  it  was  deposed 
and  sent  into  involuntary  exile  at  least 
for  the  moment.  A  regime,  supposedly 
friendly  to  us.  took  over  and  now  we 
are  embarked  on  a  new  excursion  into 
war.  Did  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
direct  or  participate  in  the  action. 

The  question  is  pertinent  for  it  was 
more  than  rumored  that  a  few  years 
ago.  the  same  CIA  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant In  the  overthrow  of  a  South 
Vietnamese  government  that  led  us  Into 
great  difficulties. 

As  some  of  President  Nixon's  predeces- 
sors might  advise  him  the  CIA  is  far 
from  totally  reliable  In  International 
situations.  From  the  leaks  that  do  come 
from  this  super-security  agency  It  ap- 
pears Its  failures  outweigh  its  successes. 
Thus,  the  President  must  be  asked  did 
he  rely  on  the  CIA  in  arriving  at  his 
decision?  Or,  did  he  rely  on  the  advice 
of  the  military,  some  of  which  believe 
only  In  the  bloody  conquest  of  a  foe? 
Or,  was  It  a  combination  of  the  two — 
the  many  times  faulty  CIA  and  the  mil- 
itary? The  public  Is  entitled  to  the  an- 
swer. 

In  seeking  a  full  explanation  from 
President  Nixon,  we  must  also  ask  why 
he  apparently  Ignored  advice  from  key 
members  of  his  Cabinet  and  others  In 
the  inner-circle  of  his  admlnlstratian 
who  recommended  against  the  invaalon 
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of  Cambodia.  Who,  it  must  b^  asked,  is 
Mr.  Nixon's  alter  ego  who  shares  the 
Presidential  decisionmaking  Id  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  officers  and  c<  nfldantes, 
and  Members  of  Congress?  We  should 
know.  The  public  should  kno^ir. 

Then.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  and  his  stafif  knew  of  the  advice 
given  by  the  minority  leader  ol  this  body 
back  on  January  10,  1968.  Iii  a  pubbc 
declaration  on  that  date  th«  minority 
i*»«rter  raised  the  point  on  tl  e  possible 
invasion  of  Csunbodia  by  t|ie 
States  and  stated  that  no 
should  be  taken  before  consultkticn  with 
Cnneress. 

The  minority  leader's  advic«  obviously 
went  unheeded.  Can  any  Memper  of  this 
body  or  the  Senate  say  they 
suited    by    President    NLxon 
plunged  us  Into  Cambodia?  I  ^xpect  not. 

We  must  provide  President  1  Uxon  with 
a  public  forum  to  tmswer  these  and  other 
Questions  regarding  the  situation  in  the 
Par  East.  We  should  not  alldw  him  to 
hide  behind  a  canned  address  delivered 
to  a  nationwide  television 
audience  such  as  took  place 
announced  hostilities  were  urderway  in 
Cambodia. 

Thus,  as  I  did  on  December  2,  1969,  in 
this  body.  I  again  ask  the  leadership  of 
the  Congress  to  invite  the  Piesident  to 
appear  before  a  joint  session  o '  Congress 
to  discuss — not  address — with  us  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Far  East.  In  making  that 
request  last  year.  I  stated : 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  U  e  President 
should  place  all  of  the  facts  in  t  le  Vietnam 
situation  before  us.  He  couM  app<  'air  before  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  to  set  orth  all  of 
the  facts  and  problems  If  necer^;  iry  it  could 
be  an  executive  or  closed  sessloi  i.  He  could 
permit  a  stated  number  of  questions  to  be 
asked  of  him.  He  might  keep  us  apprised  of 
developments  by  appearing  befdre  a  Joint 
session  every  30  days.  Through  !  uch  a  pro- 
cedure, he  would  be  helpful  to  us  and  we 
might  be  helpful  to  him. 

For  the  President  to  decline  such  an 
invitation  from  the  leadershii  would  be 
unthinkable  unless  he  wants  tc  declare  to 
the  world  that  we  are  lesser  ol  a  democ- 
racy than  Great  Britain  or  more  of  a 
monarchy  than  Great  Britain  As  we  all 
know,  the  F»rime  Minister  of  E  ritain  ap- 
pears frequently  before  hii  nation's 
House  of  Commons  to  answer  q  uestions — 
many  of  them — in  regard  to  tie  actions 
and  policies  of  his  govemmen ;. 

As  an  example  of  other  quej  tions  that 
might  be  asked  of  President]  Nixon.  I 
hereby  place  in  the  Record  th0  following 
newspaper  column  written  by  |ilr.  Joelah 
Lee  Auspltz.  president  of  the  Ellpon  So- 
ciety, a  Republican  research  luid  policy 
group : 

Ma.  Nixon's  Wak  Bancr  Lkft  Otrr  Soicx  Data 
(By  Jo«lah  Lee  A\ifpltz> 

Tbe  decision  to  go  Into  Cai^bodla  was 
doubtless  presented  to  President  Nixon  as  a 
low-risk  Tenttire,  as  a  quick  surreal  opera- 
tion. 

American  troops  would  clean  out  North 
Vietnamese  base  camps  and  than  use  this 
victory  to  gain  a  quick  and  favctable  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

Mr.  Nixon  appears  not  to  have  i  adequately 
considered  ttiese  factors: 

1.  Th»  natore  of  the  tecraln.  dn  the  sim- 
ple m^M  Mr.  Nixon  used  In  hJi  talk,  the 


operation  looks  ve^  easy,  but.  In  fact,  the 
terrain  Is  heavUy  overgrown. 

The  area  north  of  the  Parrot's  Beak  is 
forest  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The  Com- 
munist headquarters  that  U.S.  troops  are 
seeking  to  destroy  has  In  the  past  been 
moved  around  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
between  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

Even  If  the  sweeps  do  succeed  In  producing 
high  body  counts,  they  probably  will  not 
achieve  their  basic  goal  of  Improving  per- 
manently the  American  negotiating  position. 

a.  InXormatlon  flow.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
the  President  can  get  hn  Independent  esti- 
mate even  of  the  success  of  the  military 
operation. 

The  President  In  his  speech  made  no  men- 
tion of  having  Independent  means  for  evalu- 
ating this  operation,  nor  has  he  taken  public 
steps  to  punish  dishonest  reporting  to  the 
White  House  In  the  recent  past. 

Before  preparing  his  white  paper  on  Laos, 
for  example,  the  President  sent  out  special 
instructions  to  all  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
agencies  Involved  to  report  on  their  past  ac- 
tivities, public  and  private. 

They  returned  to  him  misleading  Informa- 
tion and  concealed  from  him  American 
deaths  in  combat.  On  March  6,  the  President 
read  to  the  public  a  misleading  report  on 
combat  deaths. 

When  its  falsity  became  apparent.  Mr. 
Nixon  had  a  credibility  gap.  but  no  disci- 
plinary action  was  taken  against  the  career 
officials  whose  secretlveneas  and  Insubordina- 
tion undermined  the  Institution  of  the 
Presidency. 

3.  Vletnamlzation.  The  areas  adjacent  to 
Cambodia  (the  Mekong  Delta  and  Saigon), 
which  the  President  now  wants  to  protect, 
have  already  been  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  defense. 

Indeed,  the  defense  of  the  delta  and  Saigon 
by  ARVN  has  been  publicly  hailed  by  the 
Administration  as  a  sign  of  the  success  of 
the  Vletnamlzation  program. 

It  is  a  contradiction  of  these  past  claims 
to  suggest,  as  the  President  has,  that  the 
lives  of  American  troops  are  potentially  In 
danger  in  these  areas. 

4.  Within  the  Nixon  administration  two 
contradictory  arguments  seem  to  have  been 
used  to  Justify  the  Cambodian  venttire. 

THZ    ASCtTMENTS    DON*r    ITT 

On  the  one  hand.  It  was  argued  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  be  too  weak  to 
counterattack  (hence  a  golden  opportunity 
to  clean  out  their  base  camps) . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that 
Hanoi's  forces  were  so  strong  that  a  failure 
to  move  Into  Cambodia  would  lead  to  a  rout 
of  U.S.  forces  as  they  withdrew,  and  to  a 
Communist  takeover  of  all  of  the  former 
French  Indochina. 

Both  of  these  contradictory  assumptions 
can  be  found  In  the  President's  television 
address,  and  they  give  one  an  uneasy  feeling 
of  unclear  purpose. 

6.  Consequences  for  American  democracy. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  had  publicly  as- 
sured the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  Monday,  April  27,  but  gave  It  no 
making  any  new  commitment  of  American 
forces. 

He  did,  indeed,  appear  before  that  commit- 
tee on  Monday,  AprU  27,  but  gave  It  no 
clear  notice  of  the  ARVN  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia on  the  following  Wednesday,  or  the 
American  search  and  destroy  operation  on 
Thursday. 

One  could,  of  course,  conclude  that  the 
Cambodian  operation  was  decided  on  after 
his  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, but  the  logistical  preparation  for  the 
operation  appears  to  have  begun  at  least  10 
days  In  advance. 

This  means  that  it  was  planned  at  the 
time  Mr.  Nixon  delivered  his  Vietnam  troop 
withdrawal  speech  of  April  20. 


The  American  public  and  Congress  can  de- 
duce what  they  will — either  the  Administra- 
tion was  precipitous  in  Its  planning  of  the 
operation,  or  it  was  a  case  of  duplicity. 

6.  The  economy.  In  March  1968,  before 
President  Johnson's  withdrawal.  European 
Investors  lost  confidence  in  the  dollar  as  a 
result  of  rumors  of  Vietnam  escalation.  An 
international  financial  crisis  ensued. 

It  was  ended  when  the  United  States  nego- 
tiated a  two-tier  price  system  for  gold  and 
gave  assurances  to  European  central  bankers 
on  the  future  course  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. A  prolonged  American  presence  in  Cam- 
bodia could  produce  a  new  crisis  of  con- 
fidence. 

7.  The  global  perspective.  The  overriding 
defect  in  the  President's  three  speeches  on 
Vietnam  was  that  they  failed  to  put  the  war 
into  clear  perspective  in  the  global  context 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  President  has  perx>etuated  the  notion 
that  the  United  States  and  Hanoi  are  engaged 
in  a  contest  of  will  and  bluff — in  a  poker 
game — and  that  if  Washington  appears  to 
lose,  its  commitments  everywhere  In  the 
world  will  be  in  Jeopardy. 

The  great  danger  is  rather  that  like  other 
search  and  destroy  op>erations  for  this  very 
same  target,  this  one  will  prove  to  be  In- 
conclusive: that  other  countries  will  enter 
the  fray,  and  that  the  President  will  be 
drawn  In  still  deeper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Arends). 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  that  today  there  have  been  many 
political  overtones.  This  Is  truly  regret- 
table. As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  priv- 
ileged over  a  period  of  many  years  in 
the  past  to  attend  leadership  meetings 
at  the  White  House.  I  want  to  say  that 
when  I  went  to  the  White  House  and 
heard  President  Jack  Kennedy  say  that 
he  was  in  trouble,  I  looked  upon  him  as 
my  President,  not  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat.  He  simply  was  my  President. 
He  was  the  President  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  When  I  heard  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  say  before  the  combined 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
"I  am  in  trouble  and  so  is  the  country," 
I  did  not  look  at  him  as  a  Democrat  Pres- 
ident. He,  too,  was  the  President  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  situation  has  repeated  it- 
self. Today,  we  have  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Nixon,  who  faces  dif- 
ficulty, and  It  seems  to  me  that  as  loyal 
Americans  we  should  help  him  out  of  the 
difficult  situation  he  finds  himself  in  at 
this  particular  time.  I  am  a  little  amazed 
and  surprised  that  more  Members  of  this 
House  have  not  stood  up  on  the  fioor  in 
an  earnest  and  sincere  effort  and  say 
"let  us  help  get  out  of  this  difficulty  for 
the  benefit  of  the  youngsters  of  America 
today  who  are  confronted  with  the 
realities  of  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

We  can  and  will  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
The  President  has  said  we  will  do  so.  This 
is  an  absolutely  essential  action  the 
President  has  taken  in  Cambodia. 

It  is  an  action  he  has  been  forced  to 
take  In  order  to  continue  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam. 

Let  us  assist  him  in  this  purpose  and 
objective — It  is  our  President's  solution 
to  the  dilemma  he  has  inherited. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rkes)  . 
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Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 

PiSHER )  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port President  Nixon's  move  to  destroy 
the  base  supply  diunps  of  the  enemy  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  Cambodia.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  Cambodia  action  was  in 
no  sense  an  escalation.  It  was  for  one 
purpose  only— to  destroy  large  quantities 
of  rice  and  warmaking  equipment. 

The  mission  has  been  a  great  success. 
Storehouses  of  guns  and  ammunition 
have  been  captured  or  destroyed.  Enough 
rice  was  destroyed  to  feed  a  sizable  army. 
This  all  means  many  American  lives 
have  been  saved. 

All  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia  will  be 
withdrawn  within  about  6  weeks. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  under  corvsideration  today  three 
basic  amendments  which  have,  as  their 
express  purjwse,  a  limitation  on  the  com- 
mitment of  Federal  appropriations  to 
finance  US.  ground  combat  troops  into 
Laos,  Cambodia,  or  Thailand. 

The  differences  between  these  amend- 
ments is.  in  my  judgment,  minimal; 
however,  it  is  my  intent  to  support  the 
so-called  Pindley  amendment  because  it 
contains  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  would 
be  required  to  protect  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can fighting  men.  The  language  in  the 
Pindley  amendment  is  clear  and  it  speaks 
for  itself.  However,  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  that  language,  I  believe 
it  is  worth  repeating  in  its  full  content. 
The  Pindley  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  thU  Act  shall  be  vised  to 
finance  the  introduction  of  American  ground 
troops  Into  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cambodia 
without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Congress, 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  is  required. 
as  determined  by  the  President  and  reported 
promptly  to  the  Congress,  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  troops  remaining  within  South 
Vietnam. 

Some  have  held  that  the  language  of 
this  £imendment  is  "too  broad  a  grant  of 
power  that  should  properly  be  reserved 
to  the  Congress."  But,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  has  pointed 
out^-it  grants  no  power  whatever.  In- 
stead, it  establishes  the  kind  of  guide- 
lines that  are  required  for  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

I  frankly  believe  these  guidelines  are 
consistent  with  the  Vletnamlzation  pro- 
gram that,  from  all  reliable  reports.  Is  on 
schedule  and  succeeding.  In  addition,  the 
Pindley  amendment  recognizes  the 
President's  unquestioned  duty  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  act  responsibly  and 
with  dispatch  in  emergencies  adversely 
affecting  the  lives  and  safety  of  American 
troops  when  threatened. 

It  is  incimibent  on  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  carefully  consider  and  then 
act  constructively  on  the  measures  ad- 
vanced here  today  which,  we  earnestly 
hope  and  pray,  will  contribute  to  a  Just 
and  honorable  peace  In  Vietnam. 


A  united  America  will  succeed,  but  a 
divided  America  will  fall  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Therefore,  I  ask  support  for 
the  policies  and  guidelines  expressed  in 
the  Pindley  amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  Pindley 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  nothing 
less  than  the  abnegation  of  the  role  of 
the  Congress  as  a  coequal  hand  in  con- 
structing our  foreign  policy. 

Elsewhere.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  stated 
my  rejection  of  the  Nixon  expansion  of 
the  war  into  Cambodia.  The  assumptions 
and  far-reaching  implications  of  this  uni- 
lateral decision  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  President  has  erred  in  his  judg- 
ment. Elsewhere  I  have  given  my  analys- 
is of  the  situation. 

We,  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
have  the  duty  and  the  obligation  to  make 
our  own  independent  analysis  of  this 
Presidential  decision.  I  have  done  this 
and  I  have  concluded  that  the  President 
has  greviously  erred.  The  New  York 
Times  indicates  there  was  confusion 
within  the  administration.  Can  it  be  true 
that  this  is  "General"  Mitchell's  policy 
and  not  that  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense? 

Given  this  state  of  affairs,  how  can  this 
Chamber  act  responsibly  merely  accept- 
ing the  President's  limp  rationale  that 
our  troops  were  threatened.  Were  they 
not  threatened  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore? Why  was  no  action  taken  then? 
Where  is  the  highly  lauded  Vletnamlza- 
tion fighting  force?  Why  must  we  com- 
mit UJ3.  ground  troops?  What  can  be  ac- 
complished? All  of  these  questions  have 
a  ftmailiar  ring,  their  response  is  pre- 
dictable: we  will  be  bombarded  with  sta- 
tistics, disclosures  of  weapon  seizures, 
perhaps  even  with  news  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  central  headquarters.  The  real 
result  is  more  tangible:  many  died  and 
many  wounded,  claims  of  successes  fol- 
lowed by  the  discovery  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  returned  and,  more 
frighteningly.  that  the  United  States  has 
acquired  a  new  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  stop  this  mad- 
ness now.  The  President  has  erred,  the 
American  people  do  not  want  an  ex- 
panded war.  The  American  people  want 
this  conflict  terminated.  Support  for  the 
Pindley  amendment  is  a  new  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin. It  provides  a  new  legislative  basis 
for  the  President  to  chase  that  Illusive 
victory  that  has  so  ravaged  Southeast 
Asia  and  threatens  to  disembrace  our 
own  society.  This  insanity  must  end. 

We  must  vote  down  the  Pindley  amend- 
ment. The  President  cannot  delay  his 
pledge  to  end  the  war  with  the  old  refrain 
"just  one  more  try."  This  Nation  is  sick 
over  this  conflict,  it  must  not  be  ex- 
panded. The  President  Is  in  serious  error, 
the  Congress  must  rectify  this  error.  We 
must  act  now  to  defeat  tills  amendment. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJI.  17123.  I  do  so  because 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  grow- 
ing  military   capability   of    the   Soviet 
Union  coupled  with  their  imrenounced 
purpose  of  world  domination.  More  than 
50  years  have  passed  since  communism 
was  established  in  Russia.  They  have  not 
lifted  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  have  not 
Joined  the  family  of  nations. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  on  the  verge  of 


passing  the  United  States  in  military 
power.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  compara- 
tive figures  already  given  showing  land, 
sea,  and  air  powers. 

Today  I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
nuclear-propelled  naval  vessels  of  several 
types.  The  information  contained  in  my 
remarks  is  contained  in  various  hearings 
and  reports  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

The  Joint  Committee  in  hearings 
earlier  this  year  reviewed  the  status  of 
the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  program 
with  particular  regard  to  the  advance- 
ments made  by  the  Soviets  in  their  nu- 
clear submarine  program.  On  the  basis 
of  this  review,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  U.S.  naval  reactors  program. 
consi(3ered  in  its  entirety,  has  achieved 
remarkable  results  in  the  field  of  sub- 
marines and  surface  warships.  It  con- 
tinues to  provide  effective  and  reliable 
power  reactors  for  both  defense  and 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  all  of 
which  directly  benefit  our  national  well- 
being. 

Ihe  classified  testimony  received  by 
this  committee  confirms  that  tremendous 
resources  continue  to  be  applied  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  submarine  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation.  According  to 
unclassified  data,  the  Soviets  now  have 
a  force  of  about  350  submarines,  all  of 
which  were  built  since  World  War  n. 
More  than  70  of  these  are  nuclear  pow- 
ered. 

The  United  States  has  146  operational 
submarines,  87  of  which  are  nuclear 
powered  and  the  remainder  diesel 
powered.  Most  of  the  diesel  units  are  of 
pre- World  War  II  vintage.  In  total  num- 
bers the  Soviets  have  an  advantage  of 
350  to  146.  What  is  even  more  disturbing 
is  that  the  numerical  lead  in  nuclear  sub- 
marines, so  long  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  vanishing.  We  could  lose 
it  within  2  years,  considering  the  large- 
scale  construction  program  underway 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  case  of  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines, the  Soviets  have  assigned  top 
priority  to  surpassing  our  U.S.  Polaris 
fieet.  They  are  building  nuclear-powered 
submarines  similar  to  our  Polaris  types 
at  a  rate  which  will  equal  our  fieet  of  41 
by  1973  or  1974.  We  can  assume  that  al- 
ready these  submarines  are  patrolling  the 
ocean — each  with  its  16  ballistic  missiles 
targeted  on  U.S.  cities. 

The  Soviets  have  also  introduced  a 
number  of  new  design  nuclear  sub- 
marines having  a  wide  variety  of  capa- 
bilities. They  have  made  large-scale 
commitments  to  submarine  design,  de- 
velopment, and  construction  that  far 
surpass  our  efforts  in  the  United  States. 
Unless  we  continue  to  move  ahead  in 
submarine  propulsion  plant  develop- 
ment, the  United  States  may  well  find 
that  in  future  years  it  will  be  as  far  be- 
hind in  quality  of  submarines  as  it  is  to- 
day in  numbers. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  the 
Joint  Committee  strongly  supports  a 
continuing  nuclesj"  submarine  construc- 
tion program  which  should  include  as  a 
min^miiTTi  this  fiscal  year,  authorization 
of  funds  necessary  to  complete  three 
high-speed  SSN  688  class  nuclear  attack 
submarines  and  advance  funding  for  two 
more.    In    this   regard   the   committee 
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wishes  to  express  Ita  deep  ^ncern  over 
the  conUnued  delay  by  the! Department 
of  Defense  in  assigning  to  the  SSN  688 
class  the  highest  industrial  priority. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  sup- 
ported a  vigorous  submarine  construe - 
Uon  program  because  of  thq  vital  part  it 
plays  in  countering  the  Soviet  subma- 
rine threat.  The  urgency  of  this  program 
has  not  diminished  and  the!  Department 
of  Defense  should  take  proqipt  action  to 
assign  to  the  SSN  688  class  the  high  pri- 
ority it  clearly  deserves. 

The  Joint  Committee,  ill  addition  to 
urging  the  support  of  a  vigorous  nuclear 
sxibmarine  development  a^d  construc- 
tion program,  wishes  to  cockmend  to  the 
Congress  a  strong  nuclear  kurface  war- 
ship development  and  construction  pro- 
gram. As  the  United  States!  continues  to 
reduce  its  overseas  bases  a^d  to  lay  up 
overage  ships,  and  as  the  jBovlet  capa- 
bilities at  sea  continue  to  atcelerate.  the 
need  for  nuclear-powered  I  warships  In 
our  fleet  Is  of  increasing  iiiportance. 

The  nuclear-powered  attack  carrier 
and  nuclear  frigate  progtams  are  of 
vital  importance  to  provide^  the  mobility 
and  tactical  flexibUity  n^ed  in  our 
naval  striking  forces.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  summarized  thje  importance 
of  nuclear-powered  surface  striking 
forces  at  the  keel  laying  of  the  nuclear 
frigate  California  on  Jani|ary  23.  1970. 
as  follows: 


What  we  are  doing  here 
gin  a  vitally  needed  and  cont! 
of  ship  construction  to  Impr 


Say  U  to  be- 
aulng  program 
\re  the  Navy  oX 


the    United    States.    We    are]  biUldlng^  nu- 
clear-powered frigates  for  t 
1970'8.  the  1980s  and  the  1 

The  CalifOT-nia  will  be  equipped  with  anU- 
submarine  (and  anU-alr  aiid  anU-surface 
weapons.  These  will  enable  her  to  operate 
either  Independently  or  Inl  concert  with 
other  units,  and  In  any  or  all  of  these  Im- 
portant roles. 

As  an  escort  to  nuclear  aircraft  carriers 
of  the  present  and  future,! the  California 
and  her  successors  which  ha*  been  author- 
ised by  the  Congress  will  greatly  extend  the 
range  of  attack  carrier  itrlklng  force* 
throughout   the  world. 

The  additional  radius  of  aatlon  which  the 
California  and  her  successorst  wlU  provide  to 
meet  naval  forces  wlU  be  afjgreat  value  to 
the  defense  of  our  country  apd  the  defense 
of  oxxr  allies.  This  Is  particularly  Import- 
ant as  we  face  the  Inescapiable  reality  of 
what  the  Soviet  Navy  U  doiag  In  expanding 
seapower  throughout  the  wotld.  The  Soviet 
Navy  is  now  second  In  po^r  only  to  our 
own. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Cnalrman.  I  In- 
tend to  support  and  I  urgej  the  adoption, 
without  any  weakening  pubstitiite,  of 
this  pending  amendment  |  proposing  to 
withhold,  in  line  with  the  i  expressed  in- 
tention of  the  President;  any  use  of 
funds  being  authorized  uader  this  pro- 
ciirement  act,  to  finance  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  ground  tombat  troops 
into  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Catnbodia,  with- 
out the  prior  consent  at  Congress.  I 
most  earnestly  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  amendment  ca|i  and  will  be 
adopted  and  approvingly  decided  with- 
out recourse  to  political  partisanship,  or 
question  of  the  motives  of  any  Member 
of  the  Congress  or  the  Ptesident  of  the 
United  SUtes. 
We  all  know  that  th«  President  of 


the  United  SUtes  has  many  and  great 
agonizing  burdens  in  his  office  with 
which  we  sympathize,  but  we  must  also 
be  mindful  of  our  own  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities. Because  of  that  high 
legislative  responsibility  and  duty  I  am 
impelled  to  hold  very  grave  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  Pres- 
ident's very  recent  action  in  ordering 
the  participation  of  American  ground 
combat  troops  in  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia which,  thereby,  widens  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  southeast  Asia. 
Many  authorities  believe  this  military 
order  of  the  President,  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
to  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  citizens  and  an 
unwarranted  projection  of  the  power  of 
the  President,  as  our  military  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  5  years  ago  we  en- 
tered Vietnam  to  engage  in  a  "limited 
war."  More  recently  it  was  imderstood 
that  we  were  unalterably  committed  to 
the  actual  carrying  out  of  such  limita- 
tion by  a  scheduled  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  American  military  forces  in 
Vietnam.  This  sudden  and  unexpected 
entry  of  American  ground  troops  into 
Cambodia  can  hardly  be  conceived  as 
consistent  with  our  limited  engagement 
and  troop  withdrawal  objective. 

Unfortunately,  little,  if  any,  reason  has 
been  revealed  to  indicate  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  can  be  ended  by  these  current 
military  actions  in  Cambodia,  which  can- 
not affect  infiltration  by  the  sea.  through 
Laos,  or  across  the  demilitarized  zone. 
Unfortunately  there  is  little  or  no  evi- 
dence, from  past  experience,  that  would 
tend  to  indicate  that  the  Cambodian 
sanctuary  can  be  effectively  destroyed. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  quite  clear,  from 
the  record,  that  similar  bases  have  been 
repeatedly  cleaned  out  within  South 
Vietnam  only  to  have  the  enemy  resume 
their  military  activities  as  soon  as  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnamese  troops  had 
withdrawn. 

If  reasonable  prediction  of  the  future 
can  be  made  by  reviewing  our  unfortu- 
nate experience  in  the  past  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that,  however  well  meaning, 
the  objective  of  eliminating  Cambodia 
as  an  enemy  sanctuary  cannot  be  last- 
ingly accomplished  tmd  most  likely  will 
involve  us  in  an  indefinitely  prolonged 
military  entrapment  as  dangerous  and 
as  trsigic  as  that  which  has  already  been 
encountered  in  South  Vietnam. 

Any  objective  evaluation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance surrounding  this  Csmibodla 
invasion  by  American  ground  troops  ap- 
pears to  emphatically  indicate  that  it  is 
imwarranted,  untimely,  and  unwise;  It 
does  not  tend  to  advance  the  best  interest 
of  this  Nation  and  our  people  either 
abroad  or  at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  deeply  believe 
that  the  sincere  desire  of  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  to  bring  about  the  com- 
plete withdraws^  of  our  troops  and  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress share  the  obligation  to  respond  to 
the  American  people  in  this  tragic  hour. 
The  President  cannot  and  ought  not  at- 


tempt to  conduct  a  military  venture  of 
tills  nature  and  magnitude  alone  with- 
out reference  to,  consultation  with,  and  . 
approval  by  the  Congress. 

I  think  our  basic  challenge  here  is 
whether  or  not,  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress can  now  work  together  to  achieve 
the  priority  objective  of  our  country  to- 
day which  is,  to  end  the  war,  restore 
peace,  and  regain  our  unity  as  a  people. 
This  amendment,  and  I  again  urge  its 
approval  without  any  diluting  language, 
is  designed  to  demonstrate  that  the  Con- 
gress will  SMJcept  its  separate  responsibil- 
ity in  the  commitment  and  involvement 
of  American  armed  services  in  any  sub- 
stantial military  operation.  I  hope  that 
tile  Chief  Executive  will  accept  our  legis- 
lative gesture  in  the  wholesome  spirit  in 
which  it  is  intended  and  that  this  con- 
gressional action  will  bring  us  together 
for  our  common  purpose  of  restoring 
peace  in  the  world  and  unity  in  our  land. 
Mr.  KEPTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vot- 
ing today  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 
Legcett)  which  would  prohibit  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  act  from  being  used  to 
commit  ground  combat  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia. Thailand,  or  Laos  without  the  ex- 
press consent   of   Congress.   This   vote 
would  not  bring  to  a  halt  the  current 
operation  in  Cambodia  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  promised  to  terminate  in  a  few 
weeks.  Rather,  it  would  assert  the  right 
of  Congress  to  define  the  limits  of  inter- 
vention   and    the    extent    of    national 
commitments. 

By  this  vote  I  am  not  attempting  to 
register  dissatisfaction  with  the  pace  of 
the  President's  Vietnamlzation  policy.  In 
my  view,  he  is  correct  in  insisting  on  a 
gradual  withdrawal.  Our  presence  over 
the  years  in  South  Vietnam  has  created 
certain  conditions  and  obligations  which 
preclude  any  immediate  disengagement. 
The  least  we  owe  those  South  Vietnam- 
ese who  have  staked  their  lives  and  live- 
lihoods  on  our   promises   Is  a   fighting 
chance  to  organize  for  their  own  defense. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  supporting 
tills  amendment,  I  hope  to  indicate  that 
the  Congress  insists  that  the  announced 
plan  for  withdrawal  must  be  pursued. 
We  must  make  it  clear  to  the  Nation  and 
the  President  that  expansion  of  the  war 
to  neighboring  countries  at  least  under 
the  circumstances  as  we  believe  them  to 
be.  Is  not  an  acceptable  means  of  ending 
the  war.  No  matter  how  many  search- 
and-destroy  missions  we  imdertake,  I 
doubt  that  the  losses  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  will  outweigh  the  grave  risks  in- 
herent in  escalation.  Indeed,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  conflict  could  precipitate  the 
collapse  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime.  Such  a 
development   could   be   infinitely    more 
serious  than  the  continued  existence  of 
Vietcong  staging  areas  in  eastern  Cam- 
bodia or  elsewhere  in  Indochina.  In  any 
case  no  steps  of  such  a  serious  nature 
should  be  undertaken  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  is  once 
more  deeply  divided  and  the  efficacy  and 
responsiveness  of  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions are  beginning  to  be  brought  into 
question.  At  such  a  time  of  domestic 
crisis  and  at  such  a  crucial  point  in  the 
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conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  insist  on  our  consti- 
tutional right  to  provide  broad  guide- 
lines for  oiu:  policy  abroad.  Congress 
should  make  it  clear  that  we  will  aUow 
no  expansion  of  this  conflict  without  our 
consent.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  process  of 
Vietnamlzation  and  withdrawal  and, 
hopefully,  with  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hour  of  decision  is  about  to 
come  upon  us.  The  first  amendment  to 
be  voted  on.  as  I  understand  it.  will  be 
the  Leggett  amendment.  The  Bingham 
amendment  may,  initially,  but  the  first 
amendment  of  significance  I  imderstand 
involving  the  debate  we  have  had  here 
is  the  Leggett  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Leggett  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  if 
adopted,  will  hamstring  the  efforts  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
success  in  our  program  to  withdraw 
American  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Now  each  one  of  us  can  rationalize 
our  vote  as  we  see  fit.  But  I  think  we  have 
a  deeper  responsibiUty  and  that  is  not 
to  hamstring  a  program  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can forces.  The  Leggett  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  do  that.  The  Reld  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  do  that.  The 
best  of  the  alternatives  Is  the  Pindley 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  is  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rivers). 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  has  stated  the  manner  in  which 
the  votes  on  the  various  amendments  will 
come.  First,  wUl  be  the  vote  on  the 
Bingham  amendment,  then  the  Leggett 
amendment,  and  then  will  come  the 
Findley  amendment.  After  the  Findley 
amendment  passes  there  will  be  no  re- 
maining amendment  on  this  particular 
subject. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  accepted  the  Find- 
ley amendment.  He  says  he  wiU  accept 
it  Personally,  I  do  not  want  it.  I  do  not 
tliink  his  hands  should  be  tied.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  doing  the  right  thing.  He  said, 
however,  he  is  not  interested  in  numbers; 
he  is  interested  in  installations  to  protect 
the  flanks  of  our  troops. 

Someone  has  said  that  we  have  not 
had  enough  debate  on  this  subject  and 
that  we  should  not  limit  debate.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have 
tried  to  be  patient  and  have  been  patient. 
I  have  asked  for  unanimous  consent  all 
afternoon  to  close  the  debate  on  these 
amendments.  Yet,  we  have  had  over  5 
hours  of  debate  on  this  one  amendment 
and  the  amendments  thereto.  We  could 
stay  here  until  kingdom  come  and  some 
people  still  would  not  want  to  vote.  The 
House,  by  a  vote  of  147  to  82,  limited  the 
time  of  debate.  How  more  democratic 
can  you  get?  So,  I  have  no  apologies 
about  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Now  let  us  vote  and  get  this  thing  over 
with  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  hour  of  5  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  question  is  on  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reh))  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  teUers  Mr.  Bingham 
and  Mr.  Rivers. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were— ayes  70, 
noes  232. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  LiGGrrr)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindlby)  . 

Mr.  LEGGITTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Leggett  and 
Mr.  Rivers. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were — ayes  132. 
noes  215. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFFXRBD  BT  MB.  rRKHNGHtTT- 
8EN  TO  THE  StrBSTTTnTB  AMENDMENT  OT- 
FERED  BY  MB.  riNDLET  FOB  THE  AMENDMENT 
OITXKED  BT  MB.  BETO  OF  NEW  TOBK 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Findley)  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PBEUNOHtnrsEN 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlet 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York: 

After  section  403.  strike  out  all  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Flnley  amendment  and  insert 
the  following: 

"None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  shall  be  used  In  a 
manner  mconslstent  with  the  following  pur- 
p>oses: 

"American  troop  withdrawals  from  Viet- 
nam shall  continue  expeditiously.  In  line 
with  the  expressed  Intent  of  the  President, 
and  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  achieve  an 
early  end  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  through 
negotiations. 

"Consistent  with  the  national  Interest,  the 
President  shall  avoid  enlarging  the  present 
conflict  Into  the  neighboring  states  of  Cam- 
bodia. Laos  and  Thailand." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Prelinghtjysen) 
to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  Uie 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Prkldjghuyssn 
and  Mr.  Rivers. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  140, 
noes  172. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley),  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr. Reid). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  smd  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Lkggrt 
and  Mr.  Rivers. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  171, 
noes  144. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid),  as  amended 
by  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

PABUAMENTAKT    INQUIBT 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  i)arliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  Chair  clarify  for  the 
Members  the  question  before  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  question  Lb  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
(Mr.  Reid)  as  amended  by  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  FruDLrs-). 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  (Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  FnroixY 
and  Mr.  Leggett. 


PARUAMXNTABT     INQX7IBT 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 

Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is  de- 
feated, is  there  then  no  restriction  what- 
soever on  the  President  with  regard  to 
the  bUl? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTiair  wUl  state 
that  if  this  amendment  is  defeated,  all 
amendments  relating  to  that  subject 
matter  will  have  been  rejected. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the 
tellers  repwrted  that  there  were— ayes 
32,  noes  221. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  CJhairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  a«ree  on  a  time  for  a  final  vote 
on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

MCXnON  OFFERED  BT  MB.  BIVEE5 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  close  at  7  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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AMXKDKXirr  onrmzD  bt  m.  anvuson  or 

CAUFORNtA 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Caliri)mia.  lis. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clei*  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  /ndkkson  of 
CallXoml*: 

On  page  3.  preceding  line  20^  Insert  the 
following :  Change  the  period  to  A  semicolon 
and  add  the  foUowlng:  "and  Provided  fur- 
ther,  that  the  funds  authorize^  herein  for 
the  construction  and  conversldn  of  naval 
vessels  shall  be  equally  dlstrlbuied  between 
the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  Gulf  Coast  ship- 
yards unless  the  President  determines  that 
another  distribution  will  maintain  shipyards 
in  each  of  the  areas  adequate  o  meet  the 
requirements  of  national  defens4 ." 


gentleman  from 
minutes 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
California  is  recognized  for 
in  support  of  the  amendment 

PAKUAMKKTABT   mQtm  t 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  fqr  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry?  I 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Yes:  if 
it  Is  a  parliamentary  inquiryi 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairiaan,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genileman  will 
state  his  f>arliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Under  thi  limitation 
of  debate  imposed  by  the  House,  a  mo- 
ment ago.  is  there  any  restriction  on 
those  Members  who  will  be  ptrmitted  to 
speak  on  amendments.  eltl>er  for  or 
against,  between  now  and  7  o'clock? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chiir  will  en- 
deavor to  divide  the  time  eqiiilly  among 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of 
those  who  have  sunendment 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thankjthe  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized.         ' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Call|omia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  an  amendibent  at  the 
desk. 

The  amendment  I  offer  incorporates 
the  spreading  of  our  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, a  position  which  was  iadopted  by 
the  House  last  year  in  the  m^lltairy  pro- 
curement authorization.  However,  this 
extends  it  to  the  entire  sfiipbuilding 
program. 

Last  week  we  adopted  the 
offered   by    the   gentleman 
Hampshire  that  relates  s 
the  construction  of   the  D 
destroyer. 

The  intent  of  these  pro 
give  an  added  boost  to  our  s 
building  industry.  To  quote  t^e  commit 
tee  report  of  last  year: 

Putting  all  of  the  ehlpe  Inio  one  yard 
leaves  other  yards  without  orders,  and  with 
a  difficult  task  of  making  up  [the  uncom- 
pensated costs  of  their  proposals  out  of  clear 
profits  on  other  work. 

In  addition,  by  spreading  the  contracts 
to  various  shipyards,  we  woulp  avoid  two 
hazards  which  could  hsdt  |)roduction; 
first,  a  strike  could  block  construction 
for  periods  of  Ume,  and,  secondly,  mis- 
management by  a  single  flrn)  could  halt 
production  of  a  category  of  ship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  propaial  extends 
the  "three  yard  provision"  t^  all  of  the 
shipbiiildlng  program. 

However,  let  me  hasten  to  assure  you 
that  this  Is  not  entirely  a  neiw  idea.  Al- 


lendment 
'from  New 
:iflcally  to 

963-class 

ions  Is  to 
ging  ship- 


ready  there  is  in  the  law,  section  7302  of 
title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  which 
presently  states : 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  have 
constructed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  such  vessels  as  the  President 
determines  necessary  to  maintain  shipyard 
facilities  there  adequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  lan- 
guage which  permits  the  President  to 
allocate,  and  I  have  altered  it  to  require 
the  equal  distribution  of  this  shipbuild- 
ing work  unless  the  President  finds  that 
another  distribution  will  maintain  an 
adequate  shipbuilding  capacity  on  all 
three  coasts. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  will  help 
revitalize  our  shipbuilding  industry  in 
more  areas,  and  I  feel  that  the  national 
interest  can  best  be  served  by  spreading 
our  shipbuilding  to  various  yards — for 
our  ship>building  capabilities  on  the  east, 
west,  and  gulf  coasts  must  all  be  able  to 
build  modem  naval  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
what  his  position  would  be  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  an- 
swer the  gentleman  in  this  way.  We  have 
a  differential  in  price  between  the  east 
coast  and  the  west  coast.  It  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  in  conference  due  to  the 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  money  for 
construction. 

I  cannot  answer  the  gentleman  im- 
equivocally,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  will  try  to  work  something  out  In 
conference,  as  best  I  ctui,  due  to  this 
price  limitation.  It  is  something  we  have 
no  control  over,  and  I  cannot  say  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  will  say  we  want  a  shipbuilding  capa- 
bility on  the  west  coast.  We  have  one, 
and  we  are  builcjihg  up  the  industry  all 
the  time,  both^''in  private  and  Federal 
shipyards.  Sal  will  accept  it  under  those 
conditions.  That  is  all  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman.   

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

HOSMXR). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
$3  billion  roughly  which  Is  being  au- 
thorized, $600  million  is  to  be  appro- 
priated only  for  expenditures  in  naval 
shipyards.  There  are  some  on  the  east 
and  on  the  west  coast  but  none  on  the 
gulf  coast.  Would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  cause  one-third  or  $200  mil- 
lion of  the  $600  million  for  naval  ship- 
yards therefore  not  to  be  spent  at  all, 
because  there  are  no  naval  shipyards  on 
the  gulf  coast? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  No. 
My  proposal  simply  establishes  a  policy 
that  it  would  be  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  we  spread  this  shipbuilding  and 
conversion  over  all  three  coasts,  rather 
than  In  one  particular  area.  We  would 
leave  It  to  the  President  to  determine 
how  these  funds  should  be  spread. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Within  the  total  simi? 


The  entire  $600  million  could  be  spent  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this 
apply  to  new  shipbuilding  only,  or  to 
repairs  coming  out  of  the  same  fimd? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  The 
amendment  I  am  offering  provides  for 
new  construction  and  conversion.  There- 
fore, it  applies  to  both. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California)  there  were — ayes  29,  noes 
44. 

So  the  amendment  wsis  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OfTEBEO    BT    MR.    WHALXN 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whalen: 

On  page  3,  line  12,  after  the  word  "Navy" 

strike    ">3.013,900,000 "   and    Insert   "$2,578,- 

900.000". 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
time  allotted  me  I  would  like  to  cover 
three  points. 

First,  I  shall  explain  what  the  amend- 
ment proposes. 

Second,  I  shall  explain  the  reasons  for 
the  amendment. 

Third,  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  the 
question  raised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  Wednes- 
day relative  to  the  need  for  additional 
ship  procurement. 

First,  what  does  the  amendment  pro- 
pose to  do?  It  merely  seeks  to  reduce  by 
$435  million  the  Item  of  ship  procure- 
ment In  the  authorization  bill.  This  would 
simply  restore  the  original  figure  asked 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  So  what 
we  would  be  doing,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  would  be  to  grant  the  entire 
request  for  funds  for  naval  ship  procure- 
ment as  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  no  more. 

Second,  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
amendment:  I  believe  we  have  to  recog- 
nize as  we  analjrze  the  budget  that  ship 
procurement  has  grown  faster  than  any 
other  major  element  of  the  budget,  in- 
cluding the  defense  as  well  as  all  ether 
budgets  submitted  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. As  an  example,  between  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  the  appropriations  for 
ship  procurement  more  than  tripled.  If 
this  authorization  is  approved  and  the 
amount  of  money  in  this  authorization 
is  fimded,  then  quite  obviously  funds  will 
be  diverted  from  other  needed  areas, 
particularly  in  the  domestic  field.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  to  recognize  that  the  com- 
mittee In  reporting  this  bill  has  applied 
two  standards,  one  for  the  Army  and  one 
for  the  Navy.  If  Members  will  read  the 
committee  report,  they  will  note  on  psige 
17  the  comments  regarding  research  and 
development  funding.  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing: 
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The  reductions  applied  to  the  Army  Re- 
search and  Development  budget  results  in  a 
total  amount  recommended  for  authoriza- 
tion which  Is  approximately  the  same  dollar 
level  as  authorized  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

What  we  did  to  the  Army,  particularly 
in  the  research  and  development  field, 
was  to  cut  their  request  and  bring  it  back 
to  the  level  which  was  approved  and 
authorized  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
This  was  not  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Navy.  As  noted  previously,  the  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  increase  ship  procurement 
over  and  above  the  President's  request, 
by  an  amount  of  $435  million. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  commit- 
tee would  support  this  amendment. 

Third,  I  should  like  to  touch  on  the 
question  proposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  last  Wed- 
nesday in  our  brief  colloquy ;  that  is,  the 
question  of  tlie  need  for  additional  ships. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  need, 
per  sc,  is  the  issue  here.  Certainly  I 
would  agree  that  the  Navy  needs  addi- 
tional ships.  I  believe  we  would  all  agree 
that  the  Air  Force  probably  needs  addi- 
tional aircraft.  Certainly  we  need  addi- 
tional funds  for  public  housing.  We  need 
additional  funds  for  education.  We  need 
additional  funds  for  urban  renewal.  I 
believe  we  would  all  agree  that  the  tax- 
payer needs  additional  relief. 

Therefore  I  am  suggesting  that  need 
as  such  is  not  the  issue.  Rather,  it  is 
the  question  of  relative  need.  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  need  for  additional  ships 
represents  a  low  priority.  Had  the  need 
been  greater,  relative  to  other  defense 
and  nondefense  items,  the  President,  I 
am  sure,  would  have  incorporated  the 
additional  $435  million  in  his  budget 
request. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUlRT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Under  the  limitation 
of  debate,  is  it  permissible  for  a  Mem- 
ber to  speak  twice  within  his  allotted 
time  either  for  or  against  two  specific 
amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  one  time 
in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  not  more  than 
once? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No:  not  more  than 
once. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  It  relates 
to  naval  shipbuilding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
made  a  number  of  very  astute  observa- 
tions. I  usually  share  a  lot  of  his  philos- 
ophy with  respect  to  military  expendi- 
tures. However,  I  think  when  it  comes 
to  naval  shipbuilding  certainly  we  have 
divergent  views.  I  tend  to  believe  that 
if  we  are  sincere  in  wanting  to  drop  $1 
billion  out  of  this  bill,  the  place  to  do  It 
Is  in  the  ABM  field.  Those  amendments, 


of  course,  have  been  offered  and  re- 
jected. Now  to  move  to  strike  out  an 
additional  $435  milhon  for  naval  ship- 
building I  do  not  think  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  say  this:  If  you 
are  for  conservation  in  defense  spending, 
I  think  you  can  still  support  a  first-class 
Navy  whether  you  are  for  cutting  or  not. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  a  consider- 
able niunber  of  our  aircraft  carriers  that 
are  obsolete  and  which  survive  on  oil. 
Even  if  the  National  Security  Council 
comes  up  with  recommendations  in  a  few 
years  that  maybe  only  10  carriers  would 
be  in  our  American  national  interest, 
still  I  believe  it  is  advantageous  for  us  to 
convert  our  existing  carriers  to  a  nuclear 
capability. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
committee  amendment  they  are  trying 
to  strike  out.  It  had  only  two  or  maybe 
three  votes  against  it  in  committee.  It  is 
vital  to  the  retention  of  an  adequate 
Navy.  The  gentleman  from  California  is 
absolutely  right.  We  are  laying  up  180 
ships  this  year.  At  this  rate  we  will  have 
no  Navy.  This  amendment  of  $435  mil- 
lion for  new  ships  and  conversion  is  the 
identical  number  which  was  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  which  he  said 
he  needed  and  wanted  and  which  has  first 
priority.  The  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  LEGGETT)  is  absolutely  right.  The 
entire  committee  favors  the  addition  of 
these  ships.  They  will  not  add  one  dime 
to  the  budget  that  came  up  here  from 
the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  say  on  this  one  mat- 
ter the  chairman  is  exactly  right;  80  per- 
cent of  our  existing  Navy  is  over  20  years 
of  age.  All  you  have  to  do  is  go  out  on 
some  of  these  old  tubs,  and  you  are  cer- 
tainly embarrassed  by  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  rejection  of  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen^. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Whalen) 
there  were — ayes  22.  noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.   OLSEN 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olsen: 

On  page  2.  line  5.  strike  out  "$2,452,200,- 
000"  and  insert  "$2,350,600,000". 

On  page  2,  line  6,  Insert  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
procurement  of  S-3A  aircraft". 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  14  and  15  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"For  the  Navy  (mcludlng  the  Marine 
Corps),  $1,989,500,000:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  resesotih. 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  the  &-3A 
aircraft; " 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana.  Adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  save  the  tax- 
payers more  than  $300  million  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion in  the  next  decade. 

What  is  proposed  amounts  to  a  $3 
billion  duplication  of  programs.  The  un- 
proven  S-3A,  a  carrier-based  antisub- 
marine warfare  aircraft  of  limited  range, 
serves  substantially  the  same  purpose  as 
the  Navj-'s  P-3  series  of  land-based  anti- 
submarine aircraft.  The  P-3  with  its  on- 
going improvements  is  adequate  for  our 
antisubmarine  aircraft  needs.  It  is  a 
larger  plane  with  a  greater  range,  con- 
stantly being  improved  as  to  range  and 
equipment. 

The  S-3A  is  superfluous  and  repetitive. 
The  land-based  aircraft— P-3 — has  a 
greater  range  than  the  S-3A,  and  its 
function — to  seek  out  and  destroy  enemy 
submarines  in  time  of  war — is  the  same. 
Authorization  of  funds  for  the  S-3A  is 
certainly  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
taxpayers.  We  would  be  committed  to  an 
overall  expenditure  of  more  than  $3  bU- 
lion  merely  to  procure  the  planes  at  a 
cost  of  some  $16  million  per  copy.  In  ad- 
dition, to  maintain  the  program  once 
it  is  fully  operational  would  require  $1 
billion  annually,  at  a  rate  of  $200  million 
l>er  carrier  each  year. 

The  Navy  is  apparently  phasing  out 
the  aircraft  carriers  employed  to  base  the 
S-3A.  In  1965  there  were  nine  of  these 
carriers  in  use;  yet,  in  this  budget,  only 
four  are  included.  At  least  five  such  car- 
riers are  needed  if  we  are  to  employ  all 
193  S-3A's  the  Navy  hopes  to  procure. 
If  the  sea-based  S-3A  is  so  important 
as  to  justify  a  $3  billion  investment,  why 
have  we  phased  out  five  carriers  since 
1965? 

I  would  also  ask  these  questions :  What 
vital  sealanes  does  the  S-3A  cover  which 
caimot  be  covered  by  the  P-3C?  What 
essential  goods  would  fiow  over  these  sea- 
lanes  during  a  naval  war?  What  war  can 
be  foreseen  which  would  not  quickly 
escalate  to  the  point  where  seapower 
would  be  overridden?  Would  not  all  the 
CVS's,  because  they  operate  in  sub- 
infested  waters,  be  exceedingly  vimerable 
to  attack? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  has  referred  to  an  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning what  is  described  as  a  secret 
Pentagon  study  on  the  need  for  aircraft 
carriers.  Although  this  report  limits  the 
discussion  to  the  merit — or  rather  lack  of 
merit — of  conventionsd  aircraft  carriers. 
It  is  quoted  as  stating  that — 

It  Is  cheaper  and  more  effective  to  use  land 
bases  for  tactical  air  operations  In  areas  of 
the  world  In  which  adequate  overseas  bases 
and  available. 

Since  we  have  an  effective  and  new 
series  of  land-based  antisubmarine  air- 
craft— the  P-3 — I  contend  the  same  ar- 
gument applies  to  the  Navy's  hope  of 
procuring  193  aircraft  of  the  S-3A  type. 
The  assumptions  made  in  this  report, 
if  accurate,  bear  out  my  contention  that 
our  land-based  P-3  is  adequate  as  an 
antisubmarine  force  for  piuposes  of 
maintaining  national  security  in  the 
1970's. 
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Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  ChainnanJ  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  HJl.  17123  to  delete 
both  the  funds  and  the  authoHzatlon  for 
the  S-3A  antisubmarine  aircraft.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  this  prograr(i  Is  a  need- 
less waste  of  the  taxpayers'  n^ney. 

Essentially  the  S-3A  is  a  cdrrier-based 
ASW  aircraft  whose  functioi  is  to  keep 
tabs  on  potential  enemy  submarines  dur- 
ing peace  time  and  to  track  down  and 
destroy  enemy  subs  during  war  time.  Its 
mission  is  the  same  as  the  land-based 
aircraft  In  the  P-3  series.       J 

At  a  glance  it  might  apoear  that  a 
carrier-based  program  wouli  be  a  wel- 
come adjunct  to  the  land-ba4ed  aircraft. 
However  deeper  inspection  raises  some 
very  real  questions  about  th«  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  the  S-3A  and  the  overall 
merits  of  the  carrier-based  ASW  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  former  Navy  man  I  am  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  vulnerable  'position  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  during  wartime.  Quite 
frankly  the  carrier  is  often  a  isitUng  duck 
and  with  the  rapid  technol6glcal  gains 
made  in  the  development  of  furcraft  and 
missiles  dxiring  the  last  seveilal  years  the 
carrier  will  be  far  more  viilnerable  In 
future  wars.  The  CVS  on  whih  the  ASW 
aircraft  are  based  are  old  ships,  in  opera- 
tion for  20  to  25  years.  One  cannot 
realistically  expect  an  adequate  per- 
formance by  these  ships  in  a  modem  war. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  Navy 
appears  to  be  phasing  out  a|ircr£ift  car- 
rier for  sub  warfare.  In  ]l965,  there 
were  nine  of  these  ships  In  operation.  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  only  four  ire  planned 
operational.  At  least  five  CyS  would  be 
needed  to  handle  the  193  S-lA's  that  the 
Navy  Intends  to  procure  'byj  the  end  of 
the  decade.  The  Defense  bepartment, 
according  to  an  unclassified  version  of  a 
classified  Pentagon  report,  v^hich  I  have 
In  my  possession  at  this  tii^e,  has  con- 
cluded that  the  Nation  does  not  need  any 
additional  aircraft  carriers  and  could 
safely  cut  its  present  force  ol  15  to  fewer 
than  12.  I 

The  cost-effectiveness  of  the  S-3A  has 
been  a  matter  of  concern  to  Just  about 
everyone  but  the  Navy.  Secretary  Laird, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971  defense  program 
and  budget  report,  Februa|y  20.  1970, 
said: 

The  present  ASW  carrier  (C|7S)  force,  u 
baa  been  pointed  out  In  past  ^ars,  U  coetly 
to  operate  In  relation  to  Its  ciirrent  overall 
effectiveness. 

Both  Secretaries  McNamajra  and  Clif- 
ford expressed  similar  mi4?ivlngs  and 
recommended  against  proceeding  with 
the  S-3A  program.  The  Seriate  cut  $25 
million  from  the  1970  S-34  appropria- 
tion and  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee cut  that  same  budget  by  another 
$19  million.  I 

The  cost  to  procure  the  igp  S-3A's  the 
Navy  plans  call  for  will  amoiint  to  over  $3 
billion.  The  cost  in  fiscal  year  1971  alone 
will  be  $309.5  million.  The  estimated  an- 
nual cost  of  operating  on^  CVS  fully 
complemented  with  S-3A's  |s  $1  billion. 
As  we  all  know  by  experience  these  esti- 
mates are  generally  too  low  {and  the  ac- 
tual price  is  more  often  far  greater. 

Elarlier  I  mentioned  thq  land-based 
aeries,  the  P-3.  The  latest,  the  P-C3.  cur- 
rently covers  80  percent  of  the  earth's 
ocean  area  and  those  areai  covered  by 


this  aircraft  are  the  only  ones  from 
which  submarine-laimched  missiles  can 
reach  the  United  States.  All  vital 
shipping  lanes  are  protected  by  the  P- 
3C  and  the  P-3C  has  a  far  greater  assur- 
ance of  finding  a  place  to  land  once  its 
mission  Is  completed.  The  P-3  series  is 
constantly  being  updated  and  Improved 
and  the  range  of  these  planes  Increase 
continually.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  much 
better  investment  than  the  dubious  S- 
3A  and  other  carrier-based  ASW  air- 
craft. 

What  we  have  In  the  S-3A  is  a  redun- 
dant and  expensive  program.  Clearly  we 
are  not  justified  In  spending  billions  of 
dollars  on  something  from  which  we  will 
get  little  or  no  return. 

An  aircraft  carrier-based  airplane  is 
an  absurdity. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  and  those  who  have  spoken  in 
support  of  his  amendment  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Button), 
who  extended  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
without  taking  the  floor  to  speak  are 
somewhat  confused  about  the  nature  of 
this  particular  plane  that  they  are  seek- 
ing to  strike  out.  This  is  an  antisubma- 
rine warfare  plane.  This  Is  the  plane  that 
we  are  presently  developing  to  try  to  re- 
spond to  the  threat,  and  it  Is  the  most 
dangerous  and  significant  threat  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  posed  against  us  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  missile  threat. 

In  1965  the  Soviet  Union  had  Just  25 
laimchers  of  missiles  from  submarines, 
and  those  were  mostly  the  cruise  type, 
and  had  to  be  fired  from  the  surface. 
By  1974  they  will  have  from  400  to  500 
submarine  missile  launchers  available 
and  these  will  be  of  the  Polaris  type, 
capable  of  firing  while  submerged.  In 
fact,  the  Soviets  are  building  these 
Polaris  type  submarines  at  a  rate  of  six 
to  eight  per  year,  and  by  1974  they  will 
have  more  Polaris  submarines  than  our 
present  41.  The  missiles  these  submarines 
can  fire  can  travel  from  1,500  to  2.000 
miles,  and  can  destroy  most  American 
cities. 

The  only  kind  of  protection  we  have 
against  this  kind  of  submarine-launched 
missile  threat  is  through  our  antisub- 
marine warfare  force. 

Now,  if  you  have  been  noticing  the 
papers,  you  have  noticed  the  reductions 
that  have  gone  on  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  the  past  few  years.  They  have 
been  largely  at  the  expense  of  our  de- 
fensive naval  forces,  the  antisubmarine 
force.  The  Soviet  nuclear  missile  sub- 
marine threat  is  the  greatest  challenge 
that  we  have  facing  our  control  of  the 
seas,  today,  as  well  as  our  ability  to  main- 
tain our  economy,  and  our  ability  to  pro- 
ject American  power  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  without  putting  soldiers  ashore, 
in  line  with  the  provisions  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine. 

So  the  defense  against  this  submarine 
threat  is  the  one  area  where  we  especially 
need  to  modernize  our  forces.  If  we  do 
not  have  a  modem  antisubmarine  war- 
fare plane,  we  are  going  to  be  vulnerable. 
Our  cities  are  going  to  be  open  to  attack 
from  thousands  of  miles  out  to  sea.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  says,  "Well,  we 


have  got  the  P-3."  But  that  is  a  land- 
based  plane.  That  is  a  wonderful  plane, 
but  only  if  you  have  the  bases  available. 
What  if  we  do  not  have  any  bases  avail- 
able? Take  a  look  at  the  Mediterranean. 
All  of  our  bases  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  have  already  been 
denied  to  us  because  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  expansion  in  North  African  Arab 
states. 

So  what  do  we  do  if  we  do  not  have 
bases?  Are  we  going  to  just  leave  our- 
selves vulnerable  to  the  Soviet  submarine 
threat  in  those  aresis?  Of  course  not.  We 
must  maintain  our  antisubmarine  carrier 
forces,  even  though  they  have  been  al- 
ready too  severely  cut  back  by  budget 
reductions.  And  If  those  forces  are  to  be 
effective,  they  need  a  modem  antisub- 
marine airplane,  equipped  with  the  latest 
in  electronic  equipment,  to  fiy  from  those 
antisubmarine  carriers  to  seek  out  and 
defend  the  American  homeland  against 
the  menace  of  a  superior  Soviet  Polaris 
nuclear  mlssUe  threat. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bxttton) 
is  adopted  we  would  leave  American 
cities  with  a  woefully  inadequate  defense 
against  the  Soviets'  fastest  growing 
threat.  And  we  would  be  undermining 
the  great  work  done  to  combat  the  Soviet 
submarine  threat  by  Vice  Adm.  Hyman 
O.  Rlckover.  Much  of  Admiral  Rickover's 
work  is  carried  on  in  my  old  home  of 
Schenectady,  by  the  way.  by  the  great 
General  Electric  Co.,  at  its  Knolls  Atomic 
Power  Laboratory  In  Nlskayuna. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  <30LDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense  is  one 
of  our  constitutional  responsibilities.  In 
order  to  carry  this^Ut  we  in  Congress 
must  provide  the  armed  services  with 
the  necessary  tools  and  means.  The 
S-3A  is  one  of  these  essential  tools.  The 
S-3A  will  replace  the  Navy's  aging  car- 
rier-based ASW  plane.  It  will  provide  a 
modem  computerized  system  to  expand 
the  Navy's  ASW  capability  dramatically 
to  meet  the  growing  Soviet  submarine 
threat  of  the  1970's. 

The  S-3A  is  an  advanced  carrier-based 
ASW  air  weapon  system  providing 
search,  detection,  classification,  localiza- 
tion, and  kill  capability  against  a  pro- 
jected submarine  threat  for  the  mld- 
1970's  tmd  beyond. 

Formal  definition  studies  began  in 
1966  and  culminated  in  the  Issuance  of 
the  request  for  proposal  for  contract 
definition  study  in  December  1967.  Firm 
proposals  for  development  and  produc- 
tion were  submitted  in  December  1968. 
Following  Navy  evaluation,  the  contract 
was  awarded  in  Augiast  1969.  It  included 
requirements  to  meet  specified  technical 
milestones  to  be  accomplished  prior  to 
a  production  go-ahead  decision.  All 
phases  of  this  contract  to  date  are  on 
target.  There  are  no  problems  with  the 
project.  And  it  not  only  meets  Navy  spec- 
ifications but  will  siirpass  them  in  a  few 
areas.  This  will  be  a  good  airplane  and 
a  good  addition  to  our  national  defense. 
I  urge  that  the  tunendment  be  defeated. 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OmNOtB: 

On  page  6,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

"SBC.  303.  (a)  No  fimds  authorized  herein 
shall  be  \ised  to  support  the  assignment  of 
any  National  Guard  unit  to  duty  In  connec- 
tion with  any  civil  disturbance  within  the 
United  States  unless — 

"(1)  the  Governor  of  the  State  concerned 
first  applies  to  the  Judge  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  the  dUtrtct  in  which  such 
disturbance  is  occurring  or  will  occ\xr.  or  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such  Judge 
finds  (A)  that  the  disturbance  Is.  or  wlU 
likely  be.  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  local 
authorities  to  control;  and  (B)  that  there  Is 
probable  reason  to  believe  that  Individuals 
Involved,  or  who  will  likely  be  Involved,  In 
such  disturbance  are  armed  with  firearms  or 
explosive  weapons;  and 

"(2)  such  National  Guard  unit  has  tad 
special  training  In  riot  control. 

"(b)  Any  officer  of  the  National  Guard  who 
authorizes  the  assignment  of  any  National 
Guard  unit  In  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  just  witnessed  a  terrible  national 
tragedy  that  occvu-red  on  the  campus  of 
Kent  State  CoUege  in  Ohio.  The  Gover- 
nor called  in  the  National  Guard  imits  to 
quell  a  student  dononstratlon  against 
the  war,  and  those  guard  units  appar- 
ently panicked  and  killed  four  students. 

At  least  one  of  the  students  killed  ap- 
parently was  not  even  involved  in  the 
demonstration.  She  was  just  passing  by. 
So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  all  four  of 
the  students  were  not  bomb  throwers. 
and  they  were  not  radicals  of  any  kind, 
but  were  good,  upstanding  American 
youth  who  merely  disagreed  with  the 
administration  war  policies. 

We  have  to  do  something  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  tragedy  in  the  future  and 
exercise  more  control  over  the  sissign- 
ment  of  Inexperienced  and.  I  think  in 
this  case,  ill-trained  National  Guard 
\mits  in  this  kind  of  situation. 

I  do  not  think  the  National  Guard  sol- 
diers involved  had  any  intent  to  kill 
young  students.  I  certainly  hope  that 
they  did  not.  But  what  appears  to  have 
happened  is  that  they  panicked  and  in 
the  course  of  the  fray,  they  turned  and 
shot  at  students  indiscriminately.  The 
tragedy  that  followed  Is  distinctly  avoid- 
able and  should  be  avoided  in  the  future. 
The  sunendment  would  insure  that  the 
National  Guard  could  be  used  in  a  civil 
disturbance  only  upon  the  permission  of 
a  Federal  district  judge.  The  Judge 
would  first  have  to  determine  if  the  dis- 
order was  "beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
local  authorities"  to  control,  and  that 
those  Involved  in  the  disturbance  were. 
In  fact,  armed  with  firearms  or  explo- 
sives. Also  the  National  Guard,  prior  to 
assignment  to  a  civil  disturbance,  would 
have  to  be  specially  trained  in  riot  con- 
trol. 

Some  Impartial  authority  must  check 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  National 
Guard  against  those  who  wish  to  dissent 
In  our  society.  What  happened  at  Kent, 
Ohio,  on  Monday  is  a  national  disgrace 
and  the  trigger  tactics  of  the  National 


OCCIU". 

President  Nixon's  imconstitutlonal 
war  policy  in  Indochina  and  his  labeling 
of  college  students  as  "bimis"  were  de- 
liberate actions  which  have  polarized 
this  coimtry.  President  Nixon  tells  us 
that  violence  Invites  tragedy,  but  the 
ultimate  violence  in  Ohio  came  not  from 
the  protesting  students  who  burned  the 
ROTC  headquarters  at  Kent  State  but 
from  the  rifie  barrels  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  killed  four  unarmed  stu- 
dents. 

The  major  responsibility  for  the  vio- 
lent divisions  in  this  country  must  rest 
with  President  Nixon.  The  President  and 
his  echo.  Mr.  Acnew,  tell  us  that  more 
violence  will  occur  and  then  act  to  en- 
courage this  violence  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Such  self-fulfilling  prophesies 
serve  no  constructive  piupose  In  time  of 
national  crisis. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  committee  and  I  am 
happy  to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  actually  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  goes  to  a  Federal  Judge 
in  that  district  court  where  the  dis- 
turbance is  or  he  comes  to  Washington 
to  the  district  court  here  and  gets  the 
Judge's  permission  to  call  the  Guard.  The 
judge  decides  whether  there  is  a  real 
disturbance  and  then  gives  the  Governor 
permission  to  order  the  Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  very  danger- 
ous amendment. 

What  you  would  be  doing  Is  taking 
the  complete  authority  away  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  control  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  this  amendment  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  because  it  is 
not  germane. 

We  are  dealing  with  something  else 
and  this  amendment  is  not  germane.  The 
bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
this  amendment. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  would 
call  for  interfering  with  the  powers  of 
the  Governor. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  some  question 
about  the  constitutionality  of  it,  but  posi- 
tively It  is  not  germane  and  I  would 
stake  my  life  on  that. 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    I    think    the 
chairman  Is  absolutely  right. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?   

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 

question   that  this  amendment  is  not 

germane,  but  that  point  was  not  raised 

in  sufficient  time. 

At  the  present  time  with  the  great 


violence,  to  try  to  prevent  law  and  order, 
is  to  me  the  kindest  words  that  you  can 
say  about  it. 
It  is  absurd. 

At  this  time  everyone  regrets  what 
happened  at  Kent  University.  I  am  not 
certain  what  happened. 

I  do  not  know  that  anyone  in  this 
room  is.  But  we  do  know  that  such  a 
restraint  imposed  upon  the  Government 
and  the  President  also  in  the  matter  of 
calling  out  the  National  Guard  and  fed- 
eralizing them  would  be  catastrophic.  It 
would  encourage  more  and  more  violence. 
While  we  are  talking  on  this  subject, 
I  point  out  that  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duct of  guardsmen,  when  students  come 
out  and  throw  rocks  at  policemen  and 
guardsmen,  throw  firebombs,  and  at- 
tempt to  bring  anarchy,  we  ought  to  do 
a  little  something  about  it.  The  action 
that  the  amendment  would  authorize 
would  be  most  disastrous,  the  most  dis- 
astrous thing  we  could  do  to  encourage 
violence. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Certainly  what 
happened  at  Kent  College  is  sad.  How- 
ever, since  the  4th  of  May  1969,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  been  caUed  out  67  times 
in  26  separate  States  on  civil  disturb- 
ances, and  this  Is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  any  tragedies.  There  was  complete 
violence  on  this  campus  or  the  Governor 
would  not  have  called  out  the  Guard  in 
the  first  place.  Let  us  not  judge  too 
quickly  what  happened  at  Kent  College. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the, 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  think  the  sin  of  this 
amendment  is  that  we  are  judging  the 
presence  of  guilt  before  there  has  been 
any  evidence  in  the  form  of  proof.  The 
salvation  of  this  Nation  has  been  our 
law  that  one  is  irmocent  until  proven 
guilty.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been 
no  proof  that  the  bullets  involved  in  this 
disaster  came  from  National  Guard 
rifles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMXNT  OFfTKBD  BT  MB.  MOOKRXAO 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moobhkao: 
On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  12  through  19. 
Inclusive,  and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $2,881.- 
900,000,  of  which  $600,000,000  U  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  only  for  expenditure  m 
naval  shipyards:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
fimdB  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  thla 
Act  may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  the 
nuclear  attack  aircraft  carrier  designated  as 
CVAN-70;  Provided  further.  That  no  fund« 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  expended  for  the  contract 
procurement  of  DD  963  class  destroyer*  un- 
less the  procurement  planned  for  such  ves- 
sels makes  provision  that  the  veasels  In  that 
plan  shall  be  constructed  at  the  facUltlee 
of  at  least  two  different  United  Stttea  ahlp- 
bullders." 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther9  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentjeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gedtleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  }n  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendmeni  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  long  leadtime  f  inds  in  the 
amoimt  of  $152  million  for  the  new  nu- 
clear attack  carrier  designed  as  CVAN- 
70. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  preseiit  superiority 
of  the  United  States  in  at:ack  aircraft 
carriers  over  the  Communist  nations  is 
15  to  0.  The  Commimist  nitions  do  not 
now  have  a  single  attack  cajrrier  in  their 
entire  fleet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  secret 
study  reported  in  The  Was  lington  Post 
of  April  30.  1970.  included  t  n  exhaustive 
analj'sis  of  cost  effectivenei  s  of  aircraft 
carriers.  This  report  demonstrated  that 
attack  carriers  are  a  ve  y  expensive 
means  of  providing  tactica  air  support, 
and  the  study  finally  com  ludes  that  a 
supenor.ty  of  12  to  0,  not  15  to  0.  but 
12  to  0  over  the  Communis  nations  can 
adequately  provide  a  balan(  ed.  adequate 
force  in  the  foreseeable  fut  ire. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  q  lestion? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  study  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred  in  Ih^ Washing- 
ton Post  I  read  also.  Did  i  ot  the  study 
say  that  the  tactical  grou  ad-bai.ed  air 
power  w£is  more  cost-efl  ective  when 
bases  were  available.  But  v  hat  does  the 
gentleman  propose  we  do  when  those 
bases  are  not  available? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  It  stat*d  that  it  was 
more  cost-effective  either  w  len  the  bases 
were  available  or  when  a'ing  the  bare 


base  procedure  with  which  the  Air  Force 
can  establish  a  base  very  promptly.  It 
concluded  that  with  12  air  ;raft  carriers 
to  0,  this  was  a  sufBcient  ni  miber  of  air- 
craft carriers  when,  as,  ajid  if  an  air 
base  was  not  available. 

DECISION    O.V    A    KEW   C\Rf.m    C4N    BE    DEFERRED 
TO    197S 


carr  ers 
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By  1976  the  carrier  fleet 
12  fully  modem  attack 
tain  a  fleet  of  this  size,  we 
to  replace  the  oldest  of 
the  Midway — until   1980 
year  leadtime  required  to 
tack   carrier,   it   will 
necessary  to  fund  the  Midway 
ment  until  fiscal  year  19 


ATTACK       CA8«TT»S       ARE       BECOBi  [INC       OBSOLETE 
EXCKPT    IN    LUCITEO    SITI TATIONS 

Surface  vessels  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  to  attacks  by  sub- 
marines and  the  various  missiles  that 
already  have  been  develoi»ed.  The  So- 
viet built  Styx  missUe  alrea  iy  has  proved 
its  effectiveness  in  the  Ara^- Israeli  con- 
flict in  the  sinking  of  \he\Elath.  How- 
ever, the  Styx  is  obsolete  i  compared  to 
the  coming  generation  of  Soviet  missiles. 
According  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on 
April  2  of  this  year,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
developing  a  new  missile  that  has  a 
range  in  excess  of  the  Qiicx  and  which 
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can  more  successfully  evade  our  own 
surface  to  air  missiles.  Carriers  will  un- 
doubtedly be  even  more  vulnerable  when 
these  new  weapons  are  deployed. 

With  more  and  more  nations  becom- 
ing advsmced  to  the  point  of  having  sim- 
ilar missiles  within  their  defensive  capa- 
bilities, there  are  fewer  and  fewer  na- 
tions against  which  the  carrier  becomes 
part  of  an  effective  tactical  weapon  sys- 
tem. 

The  carrier's  role.  then,  is  rapidly  be- 
ing limited  to  provide  tactical  air  sup- 
port in  wars  against  nations  with  un- 
sophisticated defenses:  tactical  air  sup- 
port in  wars  of  counterinsurgency  when 
the  insurgents  are  not  adequately 
armed;  and  a  deterrent  "presence"  in 
times  of  near  war. 

ATTACK  CARRIERS  ARE  AN  EXPENSIVE  WAT  TO 
PROVIDE  TACTICAL  AIR  SUPPORT  EVEN  IN 
LIMITED   SmjATIONS 

Considering  the  limited  role  to  which 
the  carrier  is  being  relegated  by  ad- 
vances in  weaponry,  it  Is  a  fantastically 
expensive  weajaon.  Each  carrier  travels 
with  an  escort  of  four  destroyers.  To- 
gether, these  ships  cost  $2  billion — not 
Including  airplane  costs  and  operating 
costs.  Operating  costs  amount  to  an- 
other $400  to  $500  million  per  year  for 
each  attack  carrier  task  force. 

In  addition  to  the  air  support  pro- 
vided from  the  existing  15  carriers,  tac- 
tical air  support  can  be  provided,  and 
more  economically,  by  land-based  air- 
craft. There  are  685  airfields  outside  the 
United  States  with  runways  longer  than 
8.000  feet.  There  are  an  additional  1.036 
airfields  whose  runways  are  between 
5,000  and  8,000  feet.  If  none  of  these  1,700 
land  air  bases  are  adequate,  the  Air 
Force  can  quickly  build  one  at  a  cost 
of  $50  to  $60  million.  Instead  of  ship- 
ping in  a  $2  billion,  mobile  air  base. 

JOINT    STTBCOMMITTEE    REPORT    ON    CVAN-70 
AIRCRAFT    CARRIER 

A  special  joint  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  was  estab- 
lished by  the  1970  military  procurement 
authorization  bill.  The  subcommittee  was 
to  study  the  relative  cost-effectiveness 
of  sea-based  tactical  air.  They  concluded 
there  is  "as  yet  no  acceptable  formula" 
for  such  a  determination.  The  law  also 
called  for  a  review  of  the  present  car- 
rier force  level.  Again  they  concluded 
that  they  were  "unable  to  resolve  the 
question  of  the  number  of  carriers" 
needed  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Yet. 
the  subcommittee's  inability  to  resolve 
these  basic  and  crucial  questions  did  not 
prevent  It  from  "strongly  recommend- 
ing" the  funding  of  CVAN-70  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  subcommittee  can  pro- 
vide the  Congress  no  rational  reasons 
why  we  should  fund  tm  additional  car- 
rier at  this  time.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  many  cogent  reasons  why  we  should 
defer  approval  of  the  CVAN-70. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  on  a  committee 
which  was  set  up  in  the  last  Congress,  by 
law.  with  membership  from  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  to  study  the  CVAN-70. 
We  spent  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  of 
study.  As  a  result,  we  came  to  the  con- 


clusion which  was  practically  unani- 
mous— there  was  one  dissenting  vote  and 
it  was  not  on  the  fact  that  we  ought  to 
have  modem  carriers — but  the  commit- 
tee recommended  vigorously  that  this 
carrier  be  started  and  pointed  out  that  It 
would  cost  more  money  If  we  did  not  do 
It  now  and  that  even  if  we  reduced  the 
number  of  carriers,  w^e  ought  to  have  a 
more  modern  carrier.  They  evaluated  the 
factor  of  cost  effectiveness,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  there  was  no 
firm  showing  that  there  was  any  saving 
whatsoever  in  the  land  based  approach. 

This  report  referred  to  by  the  previous 
speaker  which  was  in  the  Washington 
Post,  is  highly  inaccurate. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
would  about  destroy  the  military  and  we 
would  be  gone  tomorrow,  and  so  is  the 
fellow  who  wrote  this — which  has  been 
discredited. 

The  study  mentioned  by  the  preced- 
ing speaker  and  described  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  Thursday  morning  ap- 
pears only  to  be  another  surfacing  of 
this  totally  discredited  study.  There  has 
been  nothing  secret  about  the  existence 
of  this  study,  nor  of  its  conclusion  sug- 
gesting a  12  carrier  force. 

The  joint  House-Senate  subcommit- 
tee tried  to  find  its  author,  Mr.  Rosen- 
zweig.  to  talk  to  him  and  have  him  tes- 
tify. Was  he  at  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense where  the  original  study  was 
made?  No;  he  had  left  there.  Was  he 
at  Brookings  Institute  where  he  again 
tried  to  publish  the  study?  No;  he  had 
been  let  go  from  there.  We  tried  to  reach 
him  at  his  home  but  foimd  he  was  at 
some  unloca table  place  on  the  west  coast 
and  unavailable. 

This  study  was  so  full  of  holes  that 
it  was  shot  down  and  completely  re- 
jected by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  was  so  flawed  that  Brookings  refused 
to  publish  it.  The  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished it  as  a  mysterious  new  discovery 
at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be  replied 
to  before  the  issue  is  settled  in  the 
House. 

What  are  some  of  the  flaws?  The 
study  assumes  that  air-based  power  and 
sea-based  power  are  used  identically, 
whereas,  there  is  a  unique  capability  In 
sea-based  power. 

The  study  assumes  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  C-5A's  available  to  bring  in 
the  so-called  bare-based  kit.  But  only 
last  week  the  same  opponents  rose  to 
attempt  to  knock  out  funds  for  the 
C-5A's  and  in  effect  kill  that  line. 

The  report  assumes  that  the  fuel  for 
these  land-based  planes  will  come  in 
over  the  seas  yet  it  does  not  include  any 
cost  for  the  maintenance  of  our  su- 
periority at  sea. 

The  situation  Is  summed  up  best  by 
General  Wheeler  when  he  said: 

Now,  ttila  is  an  extremely  complex  prob- 
lem and  the  reason  It  Is  complex  is  that 
you  first  have  to  calculate  what  you  are 
going  to  charge  ofT  against  the  cost  of  land- 
based  tactical  air  versus  what  you  charge 
off  against  sea-based  tactical  air.  And  de- 
pending upon  what  you  charge  off,  you  come 
up  with  these  varying  figures. 

I  must  say  that  I  don't  regard  any  of  these 
studies  myself  as  being  definitive  and  they 
certainly  are  now  convincing  to  me  as  a 
basis  for  making  a  judgment  aa  to  the 
need  for  sea-based  tactical  air. 
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The  study  paper,  which  the  Washing- 
ton Post  referred  to,  is  not  an  official  De- 
partment of  Defense  document  or  even 
an  approved  systems  analysis  paper.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  Department  for  its 
errors.  Neither  has  it  ever  been  issued 
nor  approved  by  Brookings  Institute.  Its 
concept  was  rejected  by  the  special  joint 
House-Senate  subcommittee  and  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  talked 
to  a  number  of  people  the  other  day, 
who  are  highly  credible  people  in  the 
military,  about  the  ships  we  ought  to 
have  in  this  bill.  They  said  that  above 
all  things  we  should  retain  this  carrier, 
because  this  is  a  large  item  and  it  takes 
years  smd  years  to  build.  Some  of  the 
smaller  craft  can  be  built  over  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  we  might  make  do 
with  whatever  facilities  we  have  avail- 
able, but  we  cannot  make  do  without 
this  carrier  in  the  long-range  picture. 

It  costs  more  money,  the  more  years  we 
take  to  start  constructing  it.  This  can 
be  done  now  relatively  economically  since 
we  have  just  built  a  similar  carrier  and 
are  in  the  process  of  building  a  similar 
carrier.  But  if  we  wait  a  year  or  two,  the 
cost  will  accelerate  greatly.  It  would  be 
a  very  unwise  Item  to  turn  down,  this 
item.  Of  all  items  in  this  bill,  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  vital  to  our  national 
defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  at  this  point 
testimony  of  Congressman  Moorhead  be- 
fore our  committee  and  the  responses 
from  the  Na\'y  on  points  raised: 
Testimony  op  Congressman  William  S. 
,X;  Moorhead  Before  the  Joint  Commtttee  or 
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CoMMrrrEES  Sttjdtino  the  Puttjre  Role 
of  Attack  Carriers,  April  8.  1970 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  officer  In  an  at- 
tack carrier  task  force  In  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II,  I  appreciate  thU  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  Special  Joint  Commit- 
tee to  raise  some  questions  about  the  future 
role  of  attack  carriers. 

The  Issue  to  be  determined  by  this  Com- 
mittee, It  would  seem  to  me.  Is  -not  whether 
we  need  any  carriers  now  for  I  know  of  few 
people  who  would  challenge  the  need  for 
some  carriers.  Instead.  It  would  appear  that 
what  needs  to  be  brought  out.  discussed 
and,  hopefully,  answered  Is: 

1.  How  many  attack  carriers  do  we  need 
now.  in  five  years  or  In  ten  years  to  supply 
the  defensive  needs  of  the  country? 

2.  Can  part  of  the  tacUcal  air  support  mis- 
sion of  the  attack  carriers  be  provided  more 
economically  by  land  based  aircraft? 

3.  And  finally,  Is  the  mission  of  the  carrier 
In  the  long  term  being  eroded  by  Increasing 
technology  causing  Increased  vulnerability 
to  the  point  where  the  Navy  ought  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  placing  Its  primary 
emphasis  on  up-grading  its  capability  in 
areas  other  than  attack  carriers? 

As  you  are  aware,  an  answer  to  the  first 
question  Is  Imperative  If  we  In  Congress  are 
to  fulflU  our  constitutional  role  of  providing 
for  the  common  defense.  Since  none  of  the 
Communist  nations  have  any  attack  aircraft 
carriers,  nor  apparently  have  any  Intention 
of  building  any  attack  carriers  the  question 
Is  whether  the  present  superiority  of  15  to  0 
In  aircraft  carriers  should  be  maintained  or 
Increased  or  whether  that  absolute  superior- 
ity of  15  to  0  might  be  reduced  to.  say. 
12  too. 

Although  we  should  not  necessarily  slM 
our  carrier  forces  to  correspond  to  Soviet 
forces,  it  may  be  useful  to  look  at  what  the 


Soviet  Union  Is  doing— especially  since  so 
many  of  our  mUltary  plans  In  other  cate- 
gories of  defense  are  based  on  parity  with  the 
Russians.  The  Soviets  are  buUdmg  missile 
cruisers,  missile  destroyers,  high-speed  mls- 
sUe  boats,  nuclear  subs  and  attack  sube — 
but  no  attack  carriers. 

Comment 
This  emphasis  In  Soviet  shlpbuUdlng  does 
not  support  a  thesis  limiting  the  value  of 
attack  carriers.  The  principal  reason  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  have  attack  carriers  In  their 
fleet  Is  a  matter  of  relative  priorities  within 
their  national  strategy.  The  tISSR,  centered 
In  the  Euraslon  land  mass.  Is  surrounded  by 
her  alUes.  In  fact,  Russia  has  mUltary  trea- 
ties with  only  two  nations  not  sharing  a 
common  border  with  her.  Russia  considers 
the  United  States  her  primary  adversary  and 
NATO  the  primary  threat  to  the  USSR  as  the 
principal  Impediment  to  her  domination  of 
Europe.  The  Soviets  recognize  that  the  na- 
tional strategy-  of  the  United  States  Is  over- 
seas oriented.  We  have  only  two  Interna- 
tional borders.  Our  mUltary  strategy  depends 
upon  overseas  alliances.  43  of  the  45  nations 
with  which  we  have  treaties  are  overseas. 
The  bulk  of  material  support  of  these  allies 
must  stlU  be  carrier  by  sea.  Despite  the 
spectacular  advances  In  air  travel  In  recent 
years.  97  Tc  of  all  of  the  support  for  Vietnam 
has  gone  by  ship.  It  Is  clearly  evident  that 
our  security  depends  upon  the  continued 
free  use  of  the  seas. 

The  attack  carrier  force  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Is  the  principal  component  through  which 
we  assure  ourselves  the  continued  free  use 
of  the  seas  in  the  pursuit  of  our  national 
objectives.  This  Is  because  the  attack  carrier 
represents  air  power  at  sea,  and  history  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  naval  stir- 
face  forces  cannot  survive  In  the  face  of  a 
determined  air  threat  without  local  air  su- 
periority. Russia's  naval  strategy  therefore  is 
primarily  designed  to  Interdict  the  vital 
overseas  lifelines  of  the  western  powers,  the 
links  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  NATO.  Although  previous  Soviet  Navy 
commanders-in-chief  have  stated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Intended  to  construct  a  carrier 
fleet,  the  first  priority  has  gone  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  massive  force  of  submarines 
and  guided  missile  ships,  the  stated  mission 
of  which  U  to  oppose  the  U.S.  Navy's  attack 
carrier  fleet. 

The  Russians  are  building  carriers,  rela- 
tively small  but  very  modem,  and  are  learn- 
ing the  technology  of  carriers.  Large  attack 
carriers  are  extremely  complex.  There  Is  only 
one  shipyard  In  the  world  today  which  can 
construct  a  nuclear  powered  attack  carrier. 
The  Russians  are  becoming  knowledgeable  In 
carrier  operations  and  are  developing  their 
Industrial  capacity  for  carrier  construction. 
In  summary,  a  combination  of  the  strategic 
Implications  of  geography  and  the  proximity 
of  her  satellites  has  thus  far  dictated  a  Rus- 
sian naval  strategy  of  interdiction  vice  con- 
trol of  the  seas.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  capability  for  modem  attack  carrier  con- 
struction and  operation  has  not  been  de- 
veloi)ed. 

Statement 

However,  the  Navy  has  estimated  that  40 
percent  of  Its  budget  goes  to  maintaining 
the  carrier  fleet. 

Comm,ent 

The  most  recent  analysis  of  the  percentage 
of  the  total  Navy  budget  consxaned  by  the 
attack  carrier  force  has  laeen  conducted  In 
connection  with  the  Joint  Navy-Air  Force  ad 
hoc  study  group  convened  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  determine  the  relative  cost 
of  land  based  and  sea  based  air.  The  Navy 
Staff  study  on  relative  costs,  which  Is  based 
on  the  cost  data  developed  by  the  Jomt  Study 
Group  shows: 

"Prom  1962  to  1969  the  average  cost  of  sea 
based  tactical  air,  which  Includes  the  pro- 


curement, direct  and  Indirect  operating  costs 
of  attack  carriers,  their  air  wings  and  all 
supporting  facilities  amounted  to  »3.8  billion 
per  year  or  21.3  Tc  of  the  average  Navy  budget 
over  that  period." 

Statement 
In  terms  of  national  priorities  It  is  In- 
structive to  point  out  that  we  spend  more 
than  twice  as  much  (over  »400  milUon)  on 
operating  costs  of  the  15th  carrier  task  force 
for  one  year  than  we  spent  for  water  poUu- 
tion  control  programs  last  year. 
the  state  or  our  present  carrier  force 
The  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  build  additional  aircraft  carriers  at 
this  time  depends  on: 

1.  The  number  of  CVAs  we  want  to  oper- 
ate In  the  late  1970's;  and 

2.  The  niunber  of  CVAs  we  currenUy  have 
which  will  be  both  seaworthy  and  capable 
of  operating  the  modern  tactical  aircraft  In 
the  late  1970's. 

At  present  we  have  nine  modem  aircraft 
carriers;  eight  Forrestal  class  ships  which 
have  been  commissioned  since  1955  and  the 
nuclear-powered  Enterprise  which  was  com- 
missioned in  1961.  In  addition,  two  new 
nuclear-powered  carriers  have  been  funded 
by  the  Congress.  The  Nimitz,  which  was 
funded  In  FY  67,  will  enter  the  fleet  In 
1972  and  the  Eisenhower,  which  was  funded 
In   FY   68-70.   will    enter   the   fleet   In    1974. 

In  addition  to  these  11  ships,  there  are  3 
Midway  class  carriers  These  ships,  which 
were  commissioned  in  1946-1947,  have  re- 
ceived extensive  modernization  since  that 
time.  The  Midway,  which  Is  currently  under- 
going a  $200  million  modemlzatlon  program, 
will  be  reoommlssloned  this  year.  After  mod- 
emlzatlon It  will  be  able  to  operate  all  of 
the  modern  aircraft  envisioned  for  the  Navy 
for  at  least  the  next  decade. 
Comment 

When  the  CVAN-70  joins  the  fleet  in  /477, 
the  Midway  will  then  be  32  years  old.  We 
have  never  operated  a  carrier  past  an  age 
of  27  years.  The  Midway's  equipment  and 
Installations  were  renewed  dtirlng  moderni- 
zation to  permit  the  more  effective  opera- 
tion of  modern  aircraft,  but  the  hull,  main 
machinery,  and  basic  design  will  be  32  years 
old.  Midway  will  be  approaching  the  end 
of  her  useful  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
CVAN-70  will  represent  the  most  modem 
ship  design  and  will  be  able  to  operate  the 
most  advanced  models  of  tactical  aircraft  at 
their  most  effective  capabilities. 
Statement 

Thus  It  should  be  serviceable  for  at  least 
10  more  years.  The  Coral  Sea  received  an  ex- 
tensive modemlzatlon  from  1956-1960  and 
the  Boosevelt  was  modernized  from  1953- 
1956.  These  ships  can  operate  all  of  the  cur- 
rent aircraft  except  the  RA-5C.  They  will  be 
able  to  operate  all  of  the  Navy  aircraft  cur- 
rently under  development;  Including  the 
P-14'flghter. 

Finally,  there  are  5  modified  Essex  class 
carriers.  These  are  smaller  ships  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Orlskany.  were  com- 
missioned during  World  War  H.  They  can- 
not operate  the  modem  F-4  fighters  or  the 
RA-5  reconnaissance  aircraft. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  age  at 
which  we  should  replace  CVAs.  The  answer 
depends  on  the  cost  to  keep  the  ships  sea- 
worthy and  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
operate  the  modem  aircraft.  While  the  Navy 
has  Indicated  that  the  carriers  have  a  nomi- 
nal life  of  30  years,  there  are  many  ships  now 
m  service  which  are  substantially  older  than 
this.  Without  going  Into  thU  Issue  any  fur- 
ther, however,  we  can  draw  the  following 
conclusions  regarding  the  need  for  additional 
CVA  construction: 

1.  There  are  11  ships  that  will  be  service- 
able well  into  the  1980"s  and  at  least  one 
other  (the  Midway)  that  will  be  satisfactory 
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iintU  at  least  1980.  Since  It 
years  to  build  a  CVA,  we  do  not 
additional  carriers  until  at  least 
we  want  to  operate  more  than  12 
Ut«  igTO's. 

a.  If  we  want  to  operate  mure  than  12 
CVAs  in  the  late  1970"s,  we  mus(  decide  now 
on  a  replacement  schedule  for  |the  Midxoay 
and  Essex  class  carriers. 
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CVAN-70  Is  required  to  malnt4ln 
emlty  and  capability  of  the 
gardless   of   any   attack   carrier 
decision.  In  fact,  the  Nimitz  ( 
become  even  more   vital  If  the 
quired  to  operate  a  smaller 
reduction  In  force  level  Is  made 
done  by  retiring  older  carriers 
sU  of  the  Navy's  fifteen  attack 
launched  during  or  shortly  afte/ 

n. 

with  a  twelve  attack  carrier 
when  the  CVAN-70  Joins  the 
will  replace  the  aging.  World  Wa^ 
Midxcay.   Although   extensively 
the  limitations  of  size,  age  and 
clUtles    available    In    the    then 
Midway  will  make  that  ship  le 
third   as  capable   as   the  Simitk 
without  taking  into  account  thn 
of  nuclear  propulsion. 

To  keep  the  attack  carrier  fotjce 
continuing  Infusion  of  new  ship  i 
Within  a  fifteen  attack  carrier  fc 
example,  the  construction  of  a 
every  other  year  means  that  a"' 
will  reach  an  age  of  30  years  X 
replaced — the  nominal  maxim 
of  a  carrier.  Even  with  a  force 
as  13,  It  would  be  necessary  to 
carrier  every  2^  years  to  replAC« 
when  they  become  30  years  old. 

The  three  Nimitz  claaa  carrle^ 
CVAN-69.  and  CVAN-70,  are  the 
authorized  or  planned  from  fls4al 
through  1974,  a  period  of  11 
average  out  to  but  one  new 
years. 

Statement 

With   this  basic   equation   In 
size  of  the  fleet  and  age  as 
would  like  to  explore  certain 
ought  to  be  considered  In 
size  of  the  carrier  fleet. 

TBX  ROLK  or  ATTACK  CARklKXS 

The  role  of  the  carrier  can  be  qoughly  sepa- 
rated into  three  parts  which 
order  of  ease  of  Justification: 
"presence"  in  time  of  crUls  but  ^en  no  overt 
hostile  action  has  occurred:  2)  p^-ovlding  tac- 
tical air  support  In  major  butj  limited  en- 
gagements such  as  Vietnam  and  Korea;  and 
3)  some  potential  role  In  the  event  of  an 
all-out  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Com.ment 

The  role  of  the  carrier  as  envisioned  in 
the  above  paragraph  as  belnj  comprised 
of  ".  .  .  three  ports  ...  In  order  of  ease  of 
Justlflcatlon"  places  undue  emfhasls  on  the 
collatem  rather  than  the  priirinTy  function 
^ni\  mission  of  the  carrier  and  iof  the  Navy. 
At  the  outset.  It  should  be  ma^e  clear  that 
'•providing  presence",  listed  first  |n  describing 
the  role  of  the  carrier,  is  part  of  the  collateral 
(not  the  primary)  mission  of  the  carrier. 
Providing  tactical  air  support,  listed  second, 
likewise  Is  part  of  the  carrier's  collateral  mis- 
sion. Department  of  Defense  Dlfectlve  5100.1 
clearly  lists  the  prlmsiry  and  collateral  fiinc- 
tlons  of  the  Navy,  and  the  cinier  Is  the 
principal  Instrument  through  which  these 
functions  are  discharged.  ' 

The  primary  function  of  the  ^nlted  States 
Navy  and  thus  the  primary  mission  of  the 
carrier  Is  to  gain  and  maintain  general  naval 
supremacy,  to  control  vital  sea  areas,  to  pro- 
tect vital  sea  lines  of  oommpnicatlon,  to 
establish  and  maintain  local  8u|>eriorlty  (In- 
cluding air)  In  an  area  of  naval  operations. 
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to  seize  and  defend  advanced  naval  bases, 
and  to  conduct  such  land  and  air  operations 
as  may  be  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
navEd  campaign;  In  short,  to  gain,  maintain, 
and  exploit  control  of  the  seas  and  the  air 
over  the  seas,  in  support  of  our  national  ob- 
jectives. Control  of  the  sea  Is  vital  to  otir 
national  security.  This  nation's  military 
strategy  is  predicated  on  a  forward  posture, 
with  critical  reliance  placed  upon  our  over- 
seas allies  and  our  own  forward  deployed 
forces.  Of  the  43  countries  Involved  In  trea- 
ties vrtth  the  United  States,  41  are  overseas 
nations.  There  is  no  current  plan  for  over- 
seas military  operations  of  tactical  ground 
or  air  forces  which  does  not  depend  upon 
our  free  use  of  the  seas.  In  Vietnam  to  date 
97%  of  the  supplies  have  gone  by  sea.  Unless 
we  can  assure  ourselves  continued  free  use 
of  the  seas  against  the  most  determined  and 
capable  potential  opp)06ltlon,  our  entire  po- 
litico-military posture  loses  its  credibility. 
The  collateral  function  of  the  Navy,  and 
hence  the  collateral  mission  of  the  carrier 
is  to  interdict  enemy  land  alrpower  and  com- 
munications through  operations  at  sea,  and 
to  conduct  close  air  and  naval  support  for 
land  operations.  The  carrier  carries  out  this 
role  by  operating  within  tactical  air  radius 
of  the  objective  area  on  a  sustained  basis, 
and  projecting  its  striking  power  over  land 
by  means  of  its  aircraft.  Local  sea  and  air 
supremacy  are  required  to  jjermlt  the  carrier 
to  devote  a  high  percentage  of  sorties  to  the 
tactical  air  mission.  The  carrier  must  first 
gain  control  of  the  sea  and  airspace  operat- 
ing area  with  its  aircraft,  and  then  use  this 
operating  sector  to  project  its  striking  power 
inland. 

Statement 

Additionally,  the  Navy  has  indicated  that 
attack  carriers  are  necessary  to  ensure  con- 
tlnvilng  freedom  of  the  seas  In  the  face  of  a 
growing  Soviet  naval  threat.  Each  of  these 
roles  or  missions  Is  somewhat  difTerent  and 
ovight  to  be  explored  separately. 

TO  PKOVIDE  A  PRKSKNCS 

The  first  mission,  that  Is,  providing  pres- 
ence in  time  of  crisis  but  when  no  hostile 
action  takes  place.  Is  p>erhap8  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  assess.  In  this  situation  the  carrier  is 
presumed  to  act  as  a  deterrent.  Yet  as  in 
any  case  where  hostile  action  is  prevented 
by  presence,  no  one — probably  even  the  po- 
tential enemy^-can  say  what  factor  tips  the 
balance  in  favor  of  deterring  aggression. 
Carriers  tindoubtedly  assist.  But  so  do  our 
strategic  bombers  and  our  potential  for  rapid- 
ly deploying  land  forces  and  land  based  air- 
craft. 

Comment 

For  presence  or  show  of  force  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  be  credible.  That  Is,  the  op- 
ponent mtist  realize  that  if  he  does  not  back 
down,  the  threatening  force  will  defeat  him. 
Then,  too,  the  deterrent  force  must  be  capa- 
ble of  c-arrylng  out  Its  threat  because  the 
enemy  may  call  the  blviff.  Therefore,  a  de- 
terrent force  must  have  the  clear  capaoiUty 
to  prevail  In  the  specific  situation.  The  attack 
carrier  with  Its  demonstrated  ability  to  pro- 
ject its  striking  power  for  more  than  600 
miles,  and  its  nuclear  potential,  represents 
the  most  versatile  and  powerful  single  weap- 
on systems  In  our  arsenal.  When  attack 
carriers  make  a  show  of  force,  there  Is  no 
mistaking  their  presence  nor  the  national 
resolve  that  put  them  in  position. 

The  precise  control  which  can  be  exercised 
at  the  highest  level  of  national  command  al- 
lows the  carrier  to  be  inserted  into  the  mili- 
tary or  politico-military  situation  to  the  de- 
gree desired.  It  can  be  a  visible  presence  if 
required,  yet  not  actually  intrude  Into  the 
sovereign  territory  of  other  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  troops  or  land-based  air  power 
must  be  committed,  possibly  to  later  repre- 
sent an  irrevocable  and  sometimes  embarrass- 
ing  UJS.   obligation   to   remain   on   foreign 


soil.  Likewise,  withdrawal  of  VA.  land  based 
units  often  requires,  as  a  political  prerequi- 
site, the  accord  of  the  country  In  which  the 
units  were  based.  Carriers  can  be  withdrawn 
at  the  wUl  of  the  United  States. 

While  bombers  or  airborne  troops  on  strip 
alert  at  home  may.  with  proper  enroute  logis- 
tical support  and  prepoeltioned  stocks  of  fuel 
and  other  vrax  material,  be  effective  fighting 
forces  to  respond  In  emergencies  overseas, 
their  value  In  deterring  aggression  is  ques- 
tionable. Troops  and  aircraft  at  home  are  not 
visible  deterrents;  the  carrier  can  be.  when 
the  situation  so  demands. 

The  Polaris  submarine  is  our  principal  sea- 
going nuclear  deterrent,  but  like  the  strategic 
bomber.  It  Is  strictly  a  strategic  deterrent  to 
retaliate  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  A 
nuclear  deterrent  is  not  necessarily  effective 
against  limited  war  threats.  The  conventional 
power  of  the  carrier  provides  the  flexible  re- 
sponse which  can  serve  as  a  deterrent  In  sit- 
uations below  tlie  threshold  of  general  war. 

Statement 

Last  year  during  the  Congressional  debate 
it  was  dted  that  since  1945  our  carrier  forces 
had  been  engaged  in  more  than  60  ot  these 
Incidents  throughout  the  world.  Assuming 
an  average  level  of  15  carrier  task  forces  dur- 
ing this  period,  this  averages  out  to  a  cost  of 
about  92  bUllon  per  Incident.  I  think  that 
even  the  Navy  would  agree  that  $2  billion  per 
incident  is  a  pretty  steep  price  tag.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  "providing  presence"  is 
an  imponderable.  It  Is  doubtful  If  so  many  of 
our  carriers  could  be  Justified  if  all  they  did 
was  to  provide  presence.  Furthermore,  "pres- 
ence" could  have  been  provided  with  a  re- 
duced total  carrier  force. 

Comment 

Justification  of  carriers  for  "providing 
presence"  is  Indeed  an  imponderable:  equally 
imponderable  is  the  role  of  the  carrier  in 
preventing  small  Incidents  from  growing  to 
war-sized  proportions.  We  will  never  know,  of 
course,  how  much  the  carrier  has  Infiuenced 
the  main  course  of  history,  but  we  do  know 
that  after  appearance  of  the  carriers  In 
threatening  situations  such  as  that  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits  In  the  1950'8,  a  potential 
enemy  changed  his  tactics  In  apparent  re- 
sponse  to  the   presence  of   attack   carriers. 

Since  World  War  n,  we  have  had  war  or 
threats  of  war,  and  during  9  of  the  past  25 
years  we  have  been  engaged  in  actual  fighting 
m  overseas  areas.  We  have  usea  our  carrier* 
effectively  in  these  wars  as  well  as  to  provide 
presence  to  prevent  other  wars.  The  cost  of 
the  carrier  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  war 
It  may  have  prevented  cannot  be  calculated 
realistically,  but  the  statement  above,  that 
the  carrier's  presence  "averages  out  to  a  cost 
of  about  t2  bUllon  per  Incident,"  U  also  an 
unrealistic  calculation. 

COST  or  LAND  BASKD  VERSUS  SEA  BASED 
TACTICAL  An  SUPPORT 

Statement 

The  main  mission  of  the  carrier  fleet  In  the 
past  26  years  has  been  to  provide  tactical  air 
support  first  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
of  late  in  the  Southeast  Asian  war 
Comment 

The  fact  that  in  the  last  two  wars,  Viet- 
nam and  Korea,  there  was  no  Naval  opposi- 
tion has  permitted  the  Navy  to  devote  Its 
entire  tactical  air  effort  to  its  coIZafcroI  mis- 
sion, participation  in  the  land  battle.  In 
recent  years  this  has  resulted  in  primary 
attention  being  focused  on  this  single  part 
of  the  broad  capability  of  sea  based  air. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  primary 
mlBson  of  sea  based  air  U  to  contribute  to 
the  control  of  the  sea  and  the  air  over  the 
sea.  There  Is  no  valid  strategy  involving  the 
employment  of  our  army  or  air  forces  over- 
seas that  does  not  assxune  that  this  control 
is  going  to  be  established  and  maintained. 
This  mission  cannot  be  performed  by  land 
based  air. 
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statement  The  average  ratios  of  cost  for  the  period  per  year  less  than  the  otfrier  equivalent,  to 
!>taxemeni           ,     ^  ^       .  jgea  to  1969  were  detennlned  to  be  as  fol-  such  a  case  the  land  based  wing  could  be 
The  carrier  has  augmented  our  land-based  r^  .^  *"""  ^^"  aeicruu  «i  deployed  as  fast  as  the  fastest  possible  car- 
aircraft.  The  questions  raised  in  thU  regard  '°*5-                                                        AF/Navy  rier  deployment, 
deal  with  the  relative  cost  of  land  based  tac-  '  nymm^nt 

tical  air  support  vls-a-vis  carrier  based  tac-  Per  air  wing 12  T        \    ,x-««f„   .   wt 

tlcal  air  power                                                         Per  squadron — -  l-o  The   Air   Force    does   not   IdentUy   a   kit 

Much  of  what  follows  Is  gleaned  from  a  Per  aircraft  (AAI).. - 1-3  method  of  quick  construction  of  land  basM. 

well    documented    paper    entitled    "Aircraft  statement  However,   they   are   placing   gr^t  empbasls 

Carriers-Should  We  Build  More?"  prepared  ^              .1    ,  D.    .h  ^r,«.  o«t,  h.  on  the  capabUlty  to  respond  rapidly  and  eco- 

hT^Mr   HiThert  RosenzwelB  f ormertv  of  the  ^^  such  a  case  the  land  based  wings  can  be  Qomically  to  a  variety  of  situations  world- 

^jJ^^fflcl^   of   S^Sr^a!r»l^  i^d   fiS^  deployed  almost  as  quickly  as  carrier  based  ^^,.  ^  ^p^^iuty  Is  outlined  in  a  plan 

notes  taken  In  a  seminar  conducted  by  Mr.  wings.                     ^„„„,„,  which   provides  for   an   Air  ^'■«'   P'^'^«; 

Rosenzwelg  at  the  Brookings  Institution  and  Comment  xhis  package  Includes  Ave  fighter  «iu^^ 

attended  by  a  meriber  of  my  staff.  Mr.  Rosenzwelg's  analysis  of  the  average  of  aircraft  which  would  be  deployed  to  an 

deployment  time  for  the  nth,  or  Incremental  overseas  complex  of  three  bases.  To  support 
Comment  ^.^^  ^^  misleading  and  Ignores  the  following:  this  overseas  tactical  fighter  package  requires 
The  1968,  '69  and  '70  versions  of  the  Her.  ^  ^VA  force  levels  are  based  on  a  world-  an  Initial  lift  of  6.747  personnel,  a  cargo  of 
bert  Rosenzwelg  study  on  the  relative  cost  ^i^jg  scenario  which  means  that  even  though  7,232  short  tons,  and  1 ,572  vehicles.  The  dally 
and  effectiveness  of  land  and  sea  based  tac-  ^j^gy  ^j^y  ^  deployed  In  response  to  a  con-  resupply  requirements  are  specified  as  being 
tical  air  were  never  accepted  as  official  poe'-  tingency  in  one  ocean,  the  CVAs  in  the  other  a  total  of  3,222  tons.  That  Is  over  3,000  tons 
tlons,  either  by  OSD(SA),  his  former  em-  ocean  are  generally  held  In  reserve  for  emer-  per  day  of  combat  consumables, 
ployer,  or  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  his  gencles  in  their  own  ocean.  With  this  great  requirement  for  logistic 
present  employer.  ij   our  national  strategy  assumes,  and  we  support,    the    Navy   is   reqviired   to    provide 
Mr.  Rosenzwelg  first  produced  his  TACAIR  ^j^y  normally  expect,  strategic  warning  for  transportation  for  ordnance  and  fuel.  Any 
cost  and  requirements  study  In  1968.  when  ^ny  contingency  of  such  a  magnitude  that  consideration  of  attempting  to  supply  3.000 
he  was  with  OSD(SA),  under  Dr.  Alain  En-  major  forces  should  be  alerted  and  deployed,  tons  per  day  of  combat  consumables  by  air 
thoven.  This  draft,  provided  unofficially  to  q^^  ^j  the  major  advantages  of  the  CVA  is  would  require  large  numbers  of   expensive 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  for  review  and  com-  tjjat  It  can  be  deployed  at  the  first  hint  of  logistics  aircraft.  109  C-6s  would  be  required 
ment,  contended  that  sea-based  air  was  2.5  strategic  warning  and  does  not  have  to  wait  to  supply  this  level  from  the  United  States 
to  3.6  times  as  expensive  as  land-based  air.  Q■^^^  t^e  diplomatic  maneuvering.  This  will  to  Southeast  Asia.  From  the  United  States 
Navy  reviewers  pointed  out  invalid  assump-  usually  reduce  CVA  reaction/response  time  to  the  Middle  East,  with  en  route  stops  per- 
tlons  and  basic  errors  in  logic,  concept,  facts,  ^o  near  zero.  mltted  by   foreign  governments,  would  re- 
and  costing.  In  the  critique  of  the  study  at-  ^   Quick  response  time  loses  Its  significance  quire  76  C-5s,  and  In  case  we  were  moving 
tended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Dr.  gj^^f  ^  few  days.  We  have  seen  historically  to  the  Middle  East  and  were  denied  either 
Enthoven's  principal  deputy.  It  was  agreed  ^^e  Importance  of  countering  an  aggressive  overflight    or    landing    rights,    the    number 
that  the  draft  was  Inadequate  and  It  was  thrust  within  the  flrst  five  days.  Since  we  would  double.  152  C-Ss  would  be  required, 
withdrawn    without    having    received    the  maximize  the  Inherent  utility  of  the  CVA  by  This  points  out  the  necessity  for  moving  such 
status  of  an  OSD  approved  docximent.  The  maintaining  one-third  of  the  force  forward  great  bulks  of  combat  consumables  by  sea 
draft  paper  had  recommended  a  CVA  force  {jeployed  In  "peacetime, "  the  response  time  and   the   requirement   to   protect   these   sea 
level  of  12;  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decided  impact  of  the  Incremental  carrier  is  that  one-  lines    of    communication.    Notwithstanding 
to  maintain  the  CVA  level  at  16.  third  more  CVA  could  be  in  position  to  react  the  formidable  logUtic  problems  involved  in 
OSD(SA)    circulated  essentially  the  same  within  the  critical  early  days  of  a  contin-  such  a  plan,  the  Air  Force  Is  developing  the 
basic  study  in  the  spring  of  1969  for  com-  gency.  capability    for    rapid    deployment    to    "bare 
ment.  This  study  reflected  a  reduced  ratio  of  Thg  mobility  of  the  carriers  permits  con-  bases"  and  they  are  looking  forward  to  using 
1.4  to  1  for  costs  of  sea  versus  land  based  centration  of  sea-based  alrpower  to  the  degree  u  where  air  strips  exist  and  If  there  Is  a 
TACAIR.  but  Navy's  critique  again  pointed  required  by  the  task  at  hand.  They  can  be  potable  water  supply  available.  However,  even 
out  gross  and  detailed  errors.  Again  OSD  did  moved  any  place  on  lOr'c  of  the  earth's  sur-  assuming  the  existence  of  adequately  sized 
not  approve  the  study.  The  CVA  force  level  face  covered  by  international  waters,  withooit  airfields,   the    "bare   base   kit"   concept   re- 
remalned  at  16.  any     international    agreements    or     basing  quires  the  establUhment  of  the  logistic  sup- 
Under  Brookings  Institution  sponsorship,  rights,  at  a  rate  of  more  than  600  miles  a  port  necessary  for  modem  aircraft — not  only 
he  has  prepared  a  1970  study  which  is  once  day  and  at  speeds  up  to  30  knots.  the  combat  consumables  but  also  all  of  the 
more  essentially  a  repeat  of  previous  studies,  j^  carriers  In  deployed  status  are  main-  test  equipment,  tools,  and  the  living  facill- 
wlth  the  same  basic  faults.  He  has  presented  talned  in  a  high  state  of  material  and  per-  ties  for  the  personnel. 

a  briefing  of  the  study  to  a  seminar  at  Brook-  sonnel  readiness  as  a  quick-reaction,  com-  Permission  to  establish  the  base  must  be 

Ings,  however  Brookings  has  not  endorsed  the  j^t  capable  force  available  In  an  objective  secured  from  the  sovereign  nation  where  the 

work  to  date.  area  of  potential  crisis.  This  Includes  those  stnp  Is  located.  The  only  bases  we  have  spe- 

Statement  carriers  forward  deployed  with  the  Sixth  and  ciflc  permission  to  use  are  those  In  which 

From  these  and  other  sources  I  would  con-  Seventh   Fleete   and  those   assigned   to  the  ^e  already  have  a  certain  number  of  per- 

ciude :  First  and  Second  Flee1»  where  they  are  avaU-  sonnel  situated.  Lastly,  one  other  most  im- 

1.  A  land  based  air  wing  costs  $166  million  able  to  reinforce  the  forward  deployed  forces  portant  factor  is  protection  of  the  base.  In 

less  per  year  to  operate  than  a  carrier  based  or   respond    to   contingencies   In   areas   not  establishing   a   base   in   a  combat   envlron- 

wlng  provided  no  air-lift  support  is  required,  covered  by  the  forward  deployed  forces.  ment,  one  must  be  assxired  that  it  Is  not  go- 

rnmment  The  number  of  carriers  which  can  be  de-  mg  to  be  taken  under  fire  or  captured  soon 

f^omment  ployed  out  of  the  total  force  depends  upon  ^fter  It  Is  esUbUshed. 

A  Navy  staff  analysis  of  the  Relative  Cost  ^^  national  mlUtary  posture.  Under  moblll- 

of  sea-based  and  land-based  tactical  air  has  ^^tion  conditions  correepondlng  to  an  aU-out  Statement 

been  conducted  using  cost  analyses  from  a  declared  war,  up  to  99%  of  the  carrier  force  3    ju  ghort  term  conlUcts,  carrier  based 

Joint  ad  hoc  committee  formed  by  request  ^j^^  ^le  maintained  in  a  deployed  status.  At  ^^^^  jj^^  based  aircraft  experience  approxl- 

of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in  May  the  height  of  the  Pacific  operations  In  WW  mately  equal  sortie  rates.  As  the  term  of  the 

1969  to  derive  a  common  methodology  for  jj    approximately  86%   of  the  carrier  force  operation  lengthens,  the  overall  sortie  rate 

costing  land-based  and  sea-based   systems.  ^^^  maintained  at  sea.  Without  mobilization  ^  hence  the  effectiveness  of  land  based 

The  relative  cost  of  sea-based/land-based  ^^j  ^th  peacetime  personnel  policies  and  -i—raft  is  from  30%  to  100%  greater  than 

tactical  air  forces  (TACAIR)  was  determined  funding,  about  50%  of  the  fleet  can  be  kept  -ajrier  based  aircraft, 

by  comparison  of  historical  direct  mission  deployed  in  a  surge  effort  when  required  in 

dedicated  and  allocated  costs  attributed  to  ,5^^^  ^f  ^  minor  war  such  as  Southeast  Asia.  Comnient 

each  system  on  the  basis  of  oost  per  air  wing,  p^om  March  1965  to  July  1968,  seven  attack  j^   land-based   wing   and   a    carrier   based 

squadron  and  Authorized  Aircraft  Inventory  carriers  were  maintained  In  a  forward  de-  ^^^^    ^^j^  recent  data  experience  In  Vlet- 

(AAI)  aircraft.  ployed  status   (two  in  the  Sixth  Fleet  and  --ni'ijave  been  shown  to  generate  sorties  at 

Navy  Total  Obllgational  Authority  (TOA)  n^^  ^  the  Seventh  Fleet) .  Currently  six  at-  "f^.  y^^  g^^jg  p^te. 

for  mission  categories  from  1962  to  1969  were  tack  carriers  are  maintained  in  forward  de- 

determlned  by  study  of  line  item  by  Une  Item  pioyed  status.  From  a  peacetime  operating  Statement 

of  all  direct  and  supporting  costs  from  the  poeture.  the  reaction  response  potential  of  .    Oarrier  based  aircraft  would  be  more 

entire  Navy  budget  that  could  be  attributed  the  carrier  force  is  substantial.  About  76%  of  -uiUgrable   to   enemy   action   in   a   Central 

to    the   Navy    missions    including   TACAIR.  ^  ^^^j.  carriers  are  either  at  sea  or  immedl-  Eurooean  war  than  land  based  aircraft,  m 

100%  of  the  Navy  budget  dollars  were  Iden-  ^teiy  ready  to  go  to  sea  and  most  of  the  gouth^st   Asia,   Korea  and  other   areas  of 

tifled  with  various  mission  categories.  remainder  can  be  deployed  on  short  notice.  ^     world    the  vulneraMllty  Is  significantly 

Air  Force  TACAIR  costs  were  not  available  statement  J^wer  thai  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Nortii 

In  detail  comparable  to  the  Navy  cost  analy-  i>ioic7r«T»            _  ^^    ,      ^  oZ  -^h  Tv.*™,fnT«  in  thi«e  areas  vulnerabU- 

sls.  The  Air  fv>rce  provided  a  breakdown  of  3.  If  alrUft  U  provided  to  support  the  Umd-  8«  »f *^' ^*«;^°/«'^  S^^aSa  ^Tthe 

the  Air  Force  budgets  which  aUocated  only  based  wing  and  bare  base  kits  are  preposl-  »*y  ■^°'fi5J'°*  ^  "  "t^  Ld«^ 

75%^  Air  Force  budget  dollars  by  mission  tloned  in  Europe.  Southeast  Asia  and  Ko-  chodoe  between  land  based  and  sea  baMQ 

categories,  including  TACAIR.  rt«.  the  land-based  wing  is  stlU  $120  mlUlon  aircraft. 
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Comment 


chooeing 


taat 


such 


dele  ise 

t  lat 


carr  er 


con  plexes. 


Vulnerability  to  enemy  attack 
deed  be  a  major  factor  In 
the  two  modes  oi  operations. 

First,  it  U>  clear  at  the  outset 
nerablUty  oi  sea-based  tactical 
great   as  that  of  land-based 
and  only  If  direct  conflict  with 
Is    involved.    Other   nations 
Korea,  the  UAR,  and  Communist 
forces  capable  of  Inflicting  damage 
gle  carrier  and  its  escorts,  but 
Viet  Union  maintains  forces  whl^h 
able   to   seriously   threaten   a 
of  carrier  strength. 

Second,  the  mobility  and 
characteristics    of   a    carrier 
creases  its  survivability  over 
Installations.  For  example,  the 
rler's  aircraft  greatly  outrange  e 
advanced  Soviet  cruise  missile 
ICBM   attack,    the    attack 
trast    to    cities.    Industrial 
other  fixed  Installations  Is  vlrtuflly 
to  pre-targetlng. 

Statement 
5.  There  are  more  than  enough 
In  Europe  to  meet  otir  needs. 
Asian  theater,  we  can  operate  1 
attack  aircraft  from  bases  in 
and  Okinawa.   Differing  asses; 
needs  of  another  Korean-type 
fro.-n  500-1200  a'.rcraft  for  tact 
In  southeast  Asia,  we  have  more 
land   bases  to   meet   all  of  our 
needs. 

Comment 

There  are  not  enough  bases 

nam  to  provide  full  tactical  aii 

that  war  even  after  the  extenslv  i 

Ing  program.  The  carriers  are  st 

Statement 
In  other  areas  of  the  world  . 
or  South  America  our  needs  ar« 
quite  small — probably  no  more 
wings  of  tactical  aircraft.  The 
and  the  southern  flank  of  Euro 
difficult  problem. 


the  vul- 

r  can  be  as 

tai:tical  air   If 

^viet  forces 

as    North 

China  have 

e  on  a  sln- 

^nly  the  So- 

might  be 

cincentratlon 


li 


land  bases 

the  North 

200  fighter' 

tforea.  Japan 

n  ents  of  the 

c  inflict  range 

cil  support. 

;han  enough 

tactical  air 


Comment 
Although  there  are  a  few  bj  ses  ln_thes« 
area=!,  the  reliability  of  these  bajes.  and  their 
useablUty  when  we  need  them  z  lay  be  que-i- 
tlonable.  On  at  least  one  occaslo  a.  the  denial 
of  even  emergency  use  of  a  ba  se  in  a  sup- 
posedly  friendly  country  for  the  protection 
Of  U.S.  nationals  In  a  third  country  severely 
constrained  our  actions.  SlmlU  rly.  suspen" 
sion  of  landing  and  overflight 
country   which   has   been   our  ..„„.„   „,.y 

^J.!L  7 J'.°",P'"'"'^    deployment   of    land- 
based  tactical  air  forces. 

The  only  threat  of  slgnlflctnce  to  US 
Naval  forces  In  the  Mediterranean  U  that 
poeed  by  the  Soviets.  It  Is  true  that  our 
forces  could  encounter  Soviet 

hands  of  bloc  forces,  however   -, 

Ity  U  very  Umlted.  Since  the  antj-shlp  m^ile 
threat  Is  considered  by  some  td  be  of  prime 
concern,   it   may   be  useful   to   analyze   the 
orders   of   battle   of   potential 
enemies  in  the  Mediterranean: 

(1)  Nuclear  powered  attack  submarines 
cruise  missile  equipped:  None 

(2)  Diesel     powered     attack 
cruise  missile  equipped :  None 

(3)  Diesel  powered  attack  submarines  for 
torpedo  attack  (no  cruise  mlssllq  capability) : 
(from  Jane's  Fighting  Ships.  19^70) 

UAH« 

Albania' 
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tcday 


readiness 


>  Training  and  material 
eute  the  torpedo  attack  mission 

(4)   Long  range  aircraft  ( 
of  antl-shlp  missile  delivery: 


UAR  (approx) 20 

should  in-     Iraq  (approx) - —       9 

between         No  missiles   have  ever  been  observed  on 
any  of  these  aircraft. 

(5)  Surface  ships  (and  craft)  equipped  to 
deliver  anti-ship  missiles:  (From  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  1969-70) 

Patrol  boats   (OSA  arui  KOMAR) 

East  Germany 12 

Poland 12 

Rumania 4 

Yugoslavia   0 

UAR 20 

Algeria 9 

.     ^       V.     Syria 10 

In  depth        ' 

force    m-  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the 

of  fixed     priTicipal  threat  to  carriers  in  limited  war  is 
attack   car-      the  anti-ship  missile  delivered  from  a  patrol 
I'  en  the  most      boat. 
And  against         (1)  The  technology  of  the  anti-ship  mis- 
in    con-      site    is    the    newest    and    most    formidable 
and     weapon  for  future  use  against  the  carrier. 
Immune     However,  under  the  environment  of  less  than 
general  war,  the  threat  of  the  anti-shJp  mis- 
sile   is    substantially    diminished.   There    Is 
small  chance  In  the  Immediate  future  that 
the  lesser  potential  enemies  will  have  signif- 
icant capability  to  deliver  antl-shlp  missiles 
except  In  one-shot.  Isolated  surprise  attacks, 
(a)   Although    the    Soviets    are    providing 
satellites  with  some  modern  weapons,   they 
have  not  provided  them  with  a  submarine 
missile  launching  capability.  Any  significant 
surface  launched  missile  capability  requires 
control  of  the  sea,  which  Is  not  attainable 
by  the  lesser  powers  alone.  The  Soviet  STYX 
missiles  with  which  the  Egyptians  sank  the 
In  Viet-     Elath  were  launched  from  patrol  boats.  Slg- 
support  for      nificantly,  the  Egyptians  have  not  duplicated 
base  build-     this  feat  on  the  high  seas. 
11  there.  (b)    It  Is  possible  that  surface-to-surface 

missiles  similar  to  the  STYX  missile  could  be 
provided  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  However, 
the  carriers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  can  and 
have  operated  beyond  the  range  of  land- 
based  STYX  missiles,  and  no  potential  North 
Vietnamese  antl-shlp  missile  launching  plat- 
form such  as  a  patrol  boat  or  Jet  aircraft  has 
ever  penetrated  the  U.S.  Naval  defenses  to 
within  the  effectiveness  missile  range  of  our 
carriers. 

(c)  An  air  launched  missile  capability  re- 
quires control  of  the  air  to  penetrate  to 
within  launching  range  of  carriers.  The  car- 
rier provides  Its  own  air  supremacy  In  the 
vicinity  of  Its  task  force  and  out  beyond  air- 
to-surface  missile  range. 

Statement 
6.  In  the  past.  General  Purpose  Forces 
were  planned  to  support  2'/i  wars.  The  pres- 
ent Administration  appears  to  be  heading 
towards  a  IVi  war  policy.  It  was  difficult  to 
Justify  15  CVA'8  under  the  previous  policy. 
Under  the  present  policy  it  seems  clear  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  reduction. 

Comment 

Although  one  and  one  half  war  policy  can 
be  termed  a  lesser  national  strategy  In  terms 
of  funding  and  military  capability.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  naval  force  levels 
will  be  correspondingly  lower,  nor  that  they 
should  be.  Policy  guidance,  coupled  with 
growing  enemy  capabilities,  actually  drive 
naval  force  level  requirements  upward. 

The  new  strategy  of  one  and  one-half  wars 
places  a  premium  on  mobility  of  combat 
forces  and  their  support,  and  relies  on  the 
manpower  of  our  allies.  It  reflects  a  growing 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 

—  lo     ^Q  Insert  land  based  units  onto  the  soil  of 

—  ^     other   sovereign    nations,   placing   on    them 
to  exe-      the  responsibility  for  furnishing  home-based 

Is  doubtful,      units  for  their  own  defense.  The  qualitative 

)  capable     requirements  generated  by  this  new  strategy 

coincide  closely  with  the  capabilities  Inherent 
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likely  to  be 

than  a  few 
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in  naval  forces  in  general,  and  In  OVA  strik- 
ing groups  in  particular. 

THE  NEED   FOR   ANALYSIS 

Statement 

As  a  complete  layman  In  the  fleld  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis.  I  found  the  arguments  pre- 
sented In  Mr.  Rosenzwelg's  paper  very  per- 
suasive. In  all  of  the  debates  over  this  Issue. 
I  have  never  seen  any  real  analysis  of  the 
Issues  Involved.  This  paper  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion and  I  highly  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mittee obtain  a  copy  for  study  in  order  to 
get  a  balanced  view  of  the  issue  that  wlU 
mean  billions  of  dollars  in  expenditures  over 
the  next  few  years. 

I  understand  that  the  Committee  has  re- 
quested the  paper  from  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution and  has  been  turned  down  because 
Brookings  hopes  to  publish  the  paper  shortly. 

However,  the  Pentagon  has  a  copy  of  both 
Mr.  Rosenzwelg's  Brookings  paper  as  well  as 
the  classified  OSD  Systems  Analysis  version 
of  the  paper.  The  Committee  should  demand 
that  the  paper  be  made  available  on  both  a 
classified  and  non-classlfled  basis.  The  Issue 
of  the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  land  based 
versus  sea  based  tactical  air  Is  skillfully 
analyzed  and  Is  crucial  to  any  determination 
of  the  future  role  of  attack  carriers. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  JOINT  STUDY 

On  this  same  subject  I  have  the  following 
questions  about  this  Joint  Committee  study: 

Has  the  Committee  been  provided  access 
to  last  year's  highly  touted  study  by  the 
National  Security  Council  on  the  future  role 
of  attack  carriers?  Has  the  Committee  been 
briefed  un  this  study  and  will  It  be  made 
available  to  Congress? 

Due  to  the  enormous  sums  involved  in 
the  decision  of  whether  to  buy  any  mere 
attack  carriers — has  the  Committee  commis- 
sioned any  studies  on  the  Issues  In  the  seven 
months  it  has  been  in  existence? 

Who  Is  studying  the  foreign  policy  Impli- 
cations of  the  carrier  issues? — Is  there  any 
liaison  with  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees? 

What  is  the  impact  of  the  President's 
Guam  statement  and  the  new  Nixon  low  pro- 
file in  foreign  policy  on  the  future  of  attack 
carriers? 

Have  any  of  the  analytical  people  who  are 
carrier  critics  been  Invited  to  testify  before 
the  Committee,  such  as  Herbert  Rosenzwelg, 
formerly  of  OSD  Systems  Analysis;  William 
Kaufman  of  Brookings,  M.I.T.,  and  former 
Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  McNamara; 
Alain  Enthoven,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Arthur  Herrlngton,  currently  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  Arnold 
Kuzmack,  formerly  of  Systems  Analysis;  and 
Ivan  Selln,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Systems  Analysis.  And  I  am  sure 
there  are  other  qualified  people  outside  of 
the  Pentagon  who  could  address  these  Issues 
and  substantially  Increase  the  level  of  debate. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  what  I  view  as  a  critical  Issue — the 
vulnerability  of  the  attack  carriers. 

CAKHIKB    VtTIJfEKABIUTT 

The  question  of  carrier  vulnerability  has 
been  debated  for  some  time.  There  are  a 
number  of  scenarios  that  must  be  consid- 
ered— some  of  them  reasonable  and  some 
that  are  really  far  less  than  reasonable.  The 
first  is  an  all-out  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  war  would  most 
likely  be  fought  with  both  tactical  and 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  In  this  case,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  even  the  Navy  would  admit 
that  carriers  would  be  extremely  vulnerable. 
Only  through  a  quirk  of  fate  would  any 
survive. 

Comment 

A  direct  hit  from  a  nuclear  warhead  will 
destroy  any  ship,  and  any  other  military  In- 
stallation as  well.  But  there  is  little  or  no 
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chance  that  nuclear  weapons  would  be  em- 
ployed against  the  U.S.  carrier  force  except 
under  circumstances  of  a  general  nuclear  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  with  China.  Under 
these  conditions,  everything  is  vulnerable 
and  great  losses  will  be  sustained  by  both 
sides,  but  even  under  these  circumstances 
the  carrier  Is  less  vulnerable  because  It  can- 
not be  pre-targeted.  However,  because  the 
most  probable  future  wars  will  be  below  the 
threshold  of  general  nuclear  war,  limited 
conflicts  of  the  type  experienced  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam  can  be  expected. 

Statement 
The  remaining  potential  enemies  do  not 
constitute  a  slgnlflcant  threat  to  our  car- 
riers. The  Chinese  do  have  about  30  conven- 
tional submarines  of  medium  endurance. 
However,  their  tactical  missilery  could  not 
be  considered  a  major  threat,  although  In 
any  engagement  we  probably  would  not  get 
off  scott  free.  The  North  Vietnamese  present 
no  real  threat  to  the  carriers.  The  Egyptians 
do  present  a  modicum  of  trouble  for  car- 
riers In  a  flrst  strike  since  they  do  possess 
the  Sovlet-bullt  Styx  missiles.  However,  it 


is  unlikely  that  any  sustained  attack  could 
be  mounted  since  the  Eg3TJtlan  patrol  boats 
would  be  quickly  destroyed.  The  remainder 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  present  no  slg- 
nlflcant threat  to  our  carriers. 
Conventional  War  at  Sea  toith  the  Soviets? 

These  then  eire  the  reasonable  scenasios. 
Let  us  consider  an  unreasonable  one,  but  one 
which  many  people  continue  to  dwell  upon 
with  analytical  fascination:  a  conventional 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Carriers  do  not 
fare  too  well  when  considering  their  vul- 
nerability In  this  situation. 

The  vulnerability  of  aircraft  carriers  in  a 
conventional  United  States/Soviet  War  Is  an 
Issue  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied; 
or  if  it  has.  the  results  have  not  been  made 
available  to  the  Congressional  membership. 
The  Navy  has  not  stated  In  a  clear-cut  man- 
ner what  the  survivability  of  aircraft  carriers 
would  be  against  a  potent  enemy  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  under  conventional  war  time 
conditions.  Rear  Admiral  Johnston  has  stated 
that  carriers  are  not  completely  vulnerable 
and  they  are  not  completely  invulnerable. 
This  ia  less  than  marginal  help.  Last  year 

CARRIERS  BADLY  DAMAGED  BY  KAMIKAZE  ATTACKS 


during  Congressional  debate.  Admiral  Moorer 
made  the  statement,  purporting  to  demon- 
strate the  invulnerability  of  carriers,  that 
during  World  War  n  not  a  single  carrier  had 
been  sunk  by  Kamikaze  attack.  This  state- 
ment Is  technically  correct.  However,  it  la 
misleading  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  com- 
parison is  not  good  because  the  Kamikaze  Is 
a  vintage  1945  weapon.  The  weaponry  of  this 
country  cannot  be  predicated  upon  defend- 
ing against  an  enemy  armed  with  obsolete 
weapons.  For  example,  if  the  Army  were  to 
propose  an  antiaircraft  weapon  capable  of 
destroying  Sopwlth  Camels,  I  hardly  think 
the  Congress  would  swallow  such  a  rationale. 
Modem  defenses  must  be  capable  of  coun- 
tering an  enemy  equipped  with  equally  mod- 
em weapons.  Another  reason  the  Kamikaze 
statement  is  misleading  Is  that  while  no  car- 
riers were  sunk  by  thuse  human  guided 
missiles,  a  number  were  seriously  damaged 
cjid  put  out  of  action  for  extended  periods 
or  permanently.  I  have  been  Informed  that 
13  carriers  were  seriously  damaged  by  Kami- 
kaze attacks,  but  the  following  list  Is  the 
most  comprehensive  we  could  put  together 
on  short  notice: 


Ship! 


Date 


Number 
ol  hits 


Notes 


SaritogJ  (CV-3> Feb. 


21.1945    4 Serious  damage,  went  out  ot 

commission. 

Tic»nderoga(CV-14)> Jan.   21. 1945    2 Returned  to  base. 

Bunker  Hill(CV-17)> May  11.1945    2 Returned  to  base,  went  out  ol 

commission. 

Intrepid  (CV-U)! Nov.  25. 1944    2 Returned  to  base. 

Enterprise  (CV-6) May  13,1945    1  plus....  Returned  to  base,  went  out  of 

commission. 


Stiipi 


Date 


Number 
ofhiU 


Notes 


Others  listed  as  badly  damaged 
by  Morison: ' 

Franklin  (CV-13)> Mar. 

W8sp(CV-18)> Mar. 

Hancock  (CV- 19) » Apr. 

Intrepid  (CV-1I)» Apr. 


18. 1945 
19, 1945 
7,1945 
16. 1945 


1 1.  M  Korotkin.  "Battle  Damage  to  Surface  Ships  During  World  War  II."  translation  310,  David 
Taylor  Model  Basin.  February  19€4. 
>  Vol.  14,  pp  389-392. 
'  Essex  class  or  later. 

Comment:  The  Navy  has  in  the  past  contrasted  the  Kamikaze  attacks  ol  World  War  II  to  the 


cruise  missiles  of  today  to  emphasize  the  inelfectiveness  of  the  Kamikaze,  even  with  the  most 
sophisticated  and  reliable  guidance  system  yet  conceived— the  human  brain  The  predominance  ot 
the  human  brain  is  again  illustrated  by  the  flight  ol  Apcllo  13;  the  most  complex  product  of  our 
technology  is  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  mental  acuity  of  the  astronauts. 


Additional  Information  on  the  carriers  re- 
ferred to  Is  submitted  as  substantial  sup- 
port for  the  Navy's  thesis  on  carrier  sur- 
vivability: 

Saratoga — Completed  In  1927  on  the  hull 
of  a  1920's  battle  cruiser — participated  in  4 
major  campaigns  In  the  Pacific.  In  February 
1945  she  was  18  years  old.  Hit  between  1700- 
1846,  she  was  ready  to  land  aircraft  at  2015. 
She  was  under  repair  for  10  weeks  and  un- 
doubtedly would  have  seen  further  action 
had  the  war  continued.  One  might  also  re- 
call that  she  was  a  Urget  ship  in  the  Bikini 
atom  bomb  tests  of  1946 — and  survived  the 
air  burst  of  a  20KT  bomb  with  superficial 
damage. 

Enterprise — In  May  1945 — under  repair 
for  14  weeks  and  could  have  rettirned  to 
service  had  the  war  been  prolonged. 

Franklin — War  ended  5  months  later  be- 
fore she  returned  to  service.  S.  iled  from  the 
Sea  of  Japan  to  Boston  under  her  own 
power — 12,000  miles. 

Bunker  Hill — War  ended  3  months  later 
before  she  returned  to  service.  Was  later  con- 
verted to  a  CVS  and  then  an  AVT  before  be- 
ing stricken  In  1966.  She  is  now  used  as  a 
moored  electronics  ship  in  San  Diego. 

Ticonderoga — 25  years  later  still  In  active 
service.  Over  43,000  combat  sorties  flown  dur- 
ing 4  tours  in  Vietnam.  Returned  to  U.S.  In 
September  1969  and  is  now  being  converted 
to  a  CVS  and  will  be  in  the  force  m  the 
Seventies. 

Intrepid — 25  years  later  and  still  in  active 
service.  Nearly  25,000  combat  sorties  flown 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  Reverted  to  her 
role  aa  a  CVS  in  1969  and  scheduled  to  be 
In  the  force  in  the  Seventies. 

Hancock — 5  tours  and  over  38.000  combat 
sorties  in  Vietnam.  She  left  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
on  30  March  and  she  arrived  home  13  April 
1970 — 25  years  and  a  week  after  the  damage 
cited  by  Mr.  Moorhead. 


Statement 

So  Instead  of  dwelling  on  an  enemy  armed 
with  historical  relics,  let  us  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  modem  weapons  that  carriers 
might  face  if  we  were  at  war  with  the 
Soviets. 

Soviet  attacks  on  our  carriers  might  be 
expected  from  one  or  a  combination  of  three 
sources:  manned  aircraft  armed  with  air  to 
surface  missiles  or  bombs;  surface-to-surface 
missiles  launched  by  surface  ships;  and  sub- 
marines launching  either  torpedoes  or  un- 
derwater launched  guided  missiles. 

AnCRAIT    AND    ASM    THXXAT 

Considering  the  flrst  source,  that  Is,  armed 
manned  aircraft,  we  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  considerable  force  of  Badger. 
Blinder,  and  Bear  aircraft.  These  are  capable 
of  carrying  up  to  10  missiles  per  plane. 
Statement 

Prom  6  to  10  of  these  aircraft  can  be 
launched  simultaneously  which  means  that 
they  can  direct  bursts  of  from  10  to  20 
missiles  at  the  carrier.  Since  we  cannot  ex- 
pect over  90%  reliability  of  our  defense  sys- 
tems, the  carrier  probably  would  not  sur- 
vive. Admittedly  the  utility  of  these  planes 
is  Umlted  by  their  range.  However,  areas  of 
vtilnerablllty  Include  the  Mediterranean,  the 
North  Sea  and  the  area  around  Japan,  Korea, 
and  off  the  East  Coast  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

MISSILE   AND  TOaFXDO   THKKAT 

The  other  sources  of  potential  threat  to 
our  carriers  stem  from  missiles  and  torpedoes 
flred  from  submarines  or  surface  ships.  Sur- 
face-to-surface missiles  launched  either 
from  surface  ships  or  submarines  present  a 
real  threat  to  our  carriers.  The  enemy  objec- 
tive is  to  try  to  hit  aviation  fuel  supplies 
causing  extensive  damage.  Experts  estimate 
that  two  to  four  missile  bits  are  sufficient  to 
knock  out  a  carrier  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 


Comment 

The  experience  of  the  USS  Enterprise 
would  belie  this  statement. 

The  hardness  of  the  modem  attack  carrier 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  accident  in  the  Enter- 
prise early  last  year  when  nine  major  caliber 
bombs  detonated  on  her  flight  deck.  This  is 
the  explosive  equivalent  of  more  than  a  half 
dozen  cruise  missiles.  Yet  the  ship  could  have 
resumed  her  scheduled  air  operations  within 
hours,  as  soon  as  the  debris  was  cleared  from 
the  after  end  of  the  flight  deck. 

Statement 
This  particular  threat  may  be  Increasing 
considerably.  According  to  an  article  in  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  on  April  2.  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  developing  a  new  missile  that  has 
a  range  far  in  excess  of  the  Styx.  It  can  be 
flred  from  a  submerged  submarine  and  speeds 
to  Its  target  in  the  air  Just  above  the  waves. 
The  potential  danger  of  such  a  missile  la 
Increased  not  Just  by  Its  extended  range  or 
the  fact  that  It  cam  be  stealthily  flred.  but 
also  because  of  Its  altitude.  A  low  altitude 
missile  Is  quite  difficult  to  defend  against 
with  our  own  surface  to  air  missiles. 

Comment 

The  Navy  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  article  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
However,  the  implications  of  the  antl-shlp 
missile  threat  have  been  under  continuing 
review. 

Design  improvements  for  protection  have 
been  Incorporated  In  all  new  carriers  btiilt 
since  World  War  n  subsequent  to  the  Essex 
class.  The  new  Nimitz  class  nuclear  carriers 
are  the  best  protected  and  least  vulnerable 
carriers  ever  designed. 

The  available  defenses  against  antl-shlp 
missiles  for  a  carrier  task  force  now  consist 
of: 

Inherent  mobility  (indefinite  endurance  at 
high  speed  for  nuclear  ships) . 
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Air  attacks  by  carrier  alrcrift  agalnat: 
Surveillance  platforms,  LaunchU  ig  Platforms, 
Missiles  in  flight. 

Antl-«ubmanne  force  attacks  against  hos- 
tile submarines. 

Surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  defenses  In 
ships  of  the  task  force  agalEst  antl-shlp 
missiles. 

Close-in  gun  and  missile  defense  from 
carriers  against  anti-ship  missiles. 

Both  active  and  passive  eleitronlc  war- 
fare countermeasures  from  aircraft  and  all 
ships  in  the  task  force. 

In  the  event  that  anti-ship  n  ilsslles  pene- 
trate the  above  defense  in  depth  and  close- 
defenses,  the  carrier  is  well  equ  pped  to  sur- 
vive hits  with  its  biUlt-in  protertive  systems 
as  follows: 

Extensive  armor  protection  f)r  the  flight 
deck,  sides,  and  underwater  b')dy  designed 
with  high  probability  to  defeajt  high  order 
contact  and  penetrating  exp:  oeives  com- 
parable to  that  of  an  anti-ship  missile  war- 
head. 

Watertight  compartmentatloi  i  throughout 
the  hull  which  divides  the  sh  p  into  more 
than  2.000  watertight  and  shi>ck  resistant 
compartments  to  confine  damige  to  small 
areas. 

Redundancy  of  essential  syst^ims  for  com- 
mand and  control,  aircraft  opx  rations,  ship 
control,  ship  prc^ulsion,  and  damage  control 
to  provide  means  for  continuing  effective 
offensive  and  defensive  action  t  hile  limiting 
damage,  defeating  fires,  and  rsstorlng  cas- 
ualties from  hits. 

The  statements  above  do  nc  t  mean  that 
U.S.  Navy  concern  for  the  p>oten  tlal  threat  of 
the  Soviet  submarine  force  or  ;he  anti-ship 
missile  is  downgraded.  It  is  recof  nlzed  that  In 
a  confrontation  or  In  a  war  wit  i  Russia.  So- 
viet submarines  constitute  a  forp:ildable  force 
threatening  otir  mm  of  the  seas.  Therefore, 
contlniilng  development  of  Navy  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  capabilities  is  la  progress  in 
conjunction  with  development  of  defenses 
against  the  anti-ship  missile. 

The  Soviets,  in  mm,  have  always  been 
concerned  with  the  threat  poted  them  by 
our  Attack  Carrier  Task  Forces.  In  the  1968s 
they  commenced  allocating  iin  Increased 
share  of  their  national  resoxir^ea  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  to  their  antl-shlp ;  missile  pro- 
gram as  a  counter  to  the  carriir  threat. 

Responding  to  this  increased  povlet  threat, 
the  Navy  embarked  on  a  brokd  scale  im- 
provement of  existing  defenMve  weapons. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  central  ooordlna- 
the  ASMD  (  AnU-Ship  MlssUe  Defense)  Office 
was  established  In  February  19fl6  with  a  Reap 
Admiral.  USN  as  ASMD  Program  Coordina- 
tor. As  the  first  priority,  the  ABMD  office  in 
1909  published  new  tactics  an(t  doctrine  for 
countering  the  antl-shlp  missil4  for  fleet  use. 
In  that  same  year,  an  ASMD  frogram  Plan 
was  promulgated  encompassing  all  previous 
missile  defense  plans  and  letting  forth 
schedules  for  near  term  and  future  Improve- 
ments to  weapons  and  elect]  onlc  warfare 
equipments. 

The  general  provisions  of  thje  ASMD  Pro- 
gram Plan  provide  a  defense-tki-depth  con- 
cept utilizing  all  weapons  available  to  a 
balanced  fleet.  The  plan  addresses  immediate 
improvements  to  existing  systeps  as  well  as 
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installation  of  new  systems,  and  integration 
of  these  systems  into  a  reliable  antl-mlssUe 
capability  in  both  area  and  self-defense. 

The  near  term  effort  includes  installation 
of  improvements  to  stcveiUance  and  recon- 
naissance platforms,  air  interceptors,  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  guns,  point  defense  sys- 
tems, threat  recognizers,  decoy  systems,  radar 
detection  systems,  and  counter-electronic 
warfare  systems.  New  systems  in  the  ASMD 
plan  Include  an  advanced  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile system,  an  air  and  surface  launched  anti- 
ship  missile,  a  manned  shipboard  multi- 
purpose helicopter,  and  a  new  radar  con- 
trolled rapid  fire  machine  gun. 

The  ASMD  shipboard  InstallaUons  are 
time-phased  in  accordance  with  scheduled 
ship  overhauls  and  availability  of  new  or 
modified  equipment. 

The  first  step  of  the  ASMD  program,  to 
equip  20  destroyers  on  an  emergency  basis 
for  duty  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  nearlng  com- 
pletion. The  second  step,  commencing  July 
1970,  is  to  provide  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers, 
and  frigates  with  all  available  equipments 
necessary  to  provide  a  threat  reactive  antl- 
shlp  missile  defensive  suit. 

Statement 
Torpedoes  also  constitute  a  threat  to  car- 
riers. There  are  two  types  of  torpedoes: 
straight  running  and  homing.  The  damage 
potential  of  straight  running  torpedoes  is 
low.  A  carrier  could  probably  sustain  20  hits 
with  low  effect.  However,  according  to  ex- 
perts the  damage  potential  of  homing  tor- 
pedoes is  relatively  high  despite  the  fact  that 
counter-measures  exist.  Homing  torpedoes 
are  generally  designed  to  home  on  the  ship's 
screws.  A  carrier  most  frequently  has  4 
screws.  If  two  are  hit  and  rendered  inopera- 
ble the  carrier  would  most  likely  be  Incapable 
of  fulfilling  its  mission  of  launching  air- 
craft. While  the  carrier  might  not  be  sunk 
it  would  have  to  withdraw  for  some  period 
of  time. 

Comment 

Of  the  major  weapons  which  constitute 
threats  to  the  carrier,  torpedos  are  by  far 
the  least  effective.  The  submarine  must  reach 
a  point  within  several  miles  of  the  carrier 
to  fire  torpedoes.  Furthermore,  the  torpedo 
protective  system  of  modem  attack  carriers  Is 
extremely  effective.  Recent  technical  anal- 
yses at  the  Naval  Ship  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  show  that  a  significant  number 
of  torpedoes  are  required  to  put  a  modem 
Forrestal  or  subsequent  class  carrier  out  of 
action. 

Statement 

The  torpedoes  mentioned  thus  far  are  con- 
ventional in  their  mission.  Experts  now  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  could  develop  a  new  type  of  torpedo 
capable  of  actually  sinking  a  carrier.  Such  a 
torp>edo  would  be  designed  to  explode  under 
the  hull,  in  effect  breaking  the  back  of  the 
carrier. 

These  conventional  weapons  exist  toid  they 
can  incapacitate  or  destroy  carriers.  This 
country  does  possess  carrier  defenses  in  the 
form  of  missiles  and  aircraft.  However,  no 
one,  not  even  the  most  optimistic,  could  ex- 
pect these  defensive  systems  to  operate  in 
excess  of  90%  reliability. 


Comment 

Similarly,  we  cannot  expect  offensive  sys- 
tems to  operate  with  perfect  reliability. 
Statement 

Therefore,  we  must  assume  that  even  under 
conventional    wartime   conditions    with    the 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  face  of  determined  op- 
position attack  carriers  are  quite  vulnerable. 
Comment 

The  Navy  agrees  that  In  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
there  would  be  enormous  casualties  to  both 
sides.  Soviet  submarines  and  missiles  would 
Indeed  ix  serlotis  tlireats  to  the  carrier  as 
they  would  be  to  all  ships,  particularly  those 
with  limited  defensive  capability  such  as 
tankers  and  other  supply  ships.  These  logistic 
ships  which  would  transport  the  vast  major- 
ity of  supplies  to  sustain  any  land  effort  over 
seas  would  have  to  depend  upon  the  carrier 
for  protection  against  antlshlp  missiles.  Our 
own  stirface  warships,  outranged  by  Soviet 
antl-shlp  missiles,  would  likewise  perform 
their  missions  under  the  protective  umbrella 
of  carrier  aircraft  which  greatly  outrange 
Soviet  missiles. 

Today,  carriers  constitute  the  margin  of 
superiority  of  the  U.S.  Navy  over  the  Soviet 
Navy.  In  other  areas  such  as  members  of  at- 
tack and  missile  submarines,  surface-to- 
surface  missile  ships,  missile  patrol  boats,  as 
well  as  general  modernity  of  equipment,  the 
Soviet  Navy  is  ahead  of  us,  but  in  carriers. 
we  have  a  clear  advantage.  Our  attack  car- 
riers are  the  most  effective  counter  to  the 
anti-ship  missile  threat.  The  carrier's  air- 
craft, with  a  tactical  range  of  about  600 
miles,  can  search  for,  keep  ;,urvelllance  over, 
and  if  necessary,  attack  and  sink  the  hostile 
missile  launcher. 

If  we  were  without  carriers  entirely  or  If 
there  were  not  sufficient  numbers  of  car- 
riers available,  enemy  missile-launching 
ships  and  aircraft  could  operate  unopposed 
in  any  conflict  with  the  U.S.  Our  Navy's  op- 
erations would  be  severely  curtailed.  Tacti- 
cal air  superiority  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
for  success  In  any  naval  operation,  be  it  am- 
phibious assault.  ASW,  or  protecting  our  sea 
lines  of  communications  with  our  allies  and 
our  land  forces  overseas,  and  the  attack 
carrier  provides  this  tactical  air  advantage. 

CONCLUSION 

Statement 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  any  niunber  of 
questions  that  this  committee  should  an- 
swer. Detailed  analyses  exist  that  show  that 
carriers  are  not  cost-effective  when  com- 
pared to  land  based  aircraft.  The  committee 
should  study  this  report.  It  should  request 
the  navy  to  provide  similar  studies  justify- 
ing its  position.  Unless  the  Navy  can  pro- 
vide additional  insight  and  information,  ad- 
ditional carriers  seem  not  to  be  warranted 
at  this  time.  Beyond  the  question  of  cost- 
effectiveness  there  are  very  real  indications 
that  carriers  are  becoming  increasingly  vul- 
nerable to  Bopbtstlcated  weaponry  such  that 
in  the  event  of  a  major  conflict  with  the  So- 
viets, they  would  not  survive. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  a  balanced 
force  should  not  exceed  13  carriers  and  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  Congress 
need  not  make  a  decision  on  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  attack  carriers  until  1976. 
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Numbor          Class 

Nam* 

Date 
comminioiwd 

Number 

Class 

Name 

Date 

cofnm  issMMMd 

CVA-M EsMi 

CVA-W do 

CVA-31 do. 

...  Ticondefon  ' 

...  Hancock 

...  Bon  HomiM  Rkliard.. ....... 

1944 

1944 

1944 

1950 

»  1945 

M945 

»  1947 

1955 

1956 

CVA-61 

CVA-62 

CVA-63 

CVA-64 

CVAN-65 

CVA-66 

CVA-67 

CVAN.6J 

CVAN-69 

do 

do 

do 

..  Entarprlso 

..  Forraatal 

do 

..  Nimitz 

do 

Ranter 

Independenco 

..  Kitty  HewV  

1957 

1959 

1961 

CVA-3* do 

...  Oriskanir 

.  Midway'      

.    Constellation.    . 

IMl 

CVA-41 ^....  Midway 

CVA-42 do 

CVA-43                            do 

Enterprise 

Amenta 

Kennedy 

..  Nimitz 

EiSMibewer 

INl 

...  RoOMVOtt 

...  CoralSoa . 

IMS 

1968 

CVA-59 fotmm 

CVA-60 do 

...  ForratUI 

...  Saratota 

:-:;:;;     s 

•  To  boeomo  a  CVN  (ASW  earrior)  when  1 
>  To  rt|o<n  tho  llMt  in  1970. 

•  Undof  foini  modoraizatioa. 

•  llod«riiiz«ilK3-56. 

lidway  rajoini  Uia  na«t  In  1970. 

•  Modarni2«d  1956-60. 
'  Under  eonstructjon. 

Note:  Total  IS;  la  additioa,  tiiart  are  presently  8  ASW  carriers. 

Comment 
The  Ticcmderoga  (CVA-14)  was  designated 
an  antisubmarine  warfare  support  carrier 
(CVS)  In  October  1969.  The  modernization 
date  for  Roosevelt  (CVA-ta)  should  read 
1954-1956,  and  for  Corol  Sea  (CVA-43) 
should  read  1957-1960.  There  are  presently 
only  4  ASW  carriers  (CVSe)  vice  the  8  in- 
dicated. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 
Ths  Joint  Chiits  or  Staff, 
Washington,  DC.  April  29, 1970. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Cochairman,  House-Senate  Subcommittee  on 
CVAN-70,     House    of     Representatives, 
Washifigton,  D.C. 
DxAK  Mb.  Chaibman:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  AprU  28th  which  asks  that  I 
comment  on  a  document  which  was  recently 
presented  at  the  hearings  held  by  the  Joint 
House-Senate    Subcommittee    on    CVAN-70. 
In   particular,   you   requested   my   views   on 
that  part  of  the  document  which  says: 

"There  are  enough  land  air  bases  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Europa  to  base  all  the  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  estimate  are  required  to  meet  a  major 
contingency  in  those  areas." 

I  am  pleased  to  write  you  concerning  this 
matter,  especially  since  the  statement  to 
which  you  refer  tends  to  convey  an  errone- 
ous impression  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
entertain  the  view  that  all  of  the  United 
States  military  tacUcal  fighter  aircraft  re- 
quirements for  a  Southeast  Asian  or  Euro- 
pean major  contingency  could  be  met  by 
the  use  of  land-based  tacUcal  fighter  air- 
craft. This  Is  not  so. 

While  existing  airfields  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  Europe  could  physically  accommodate 
the  number  of  tacUcal  aircraft  required  to 
meet  a  major  conUngency  In  either  of  the 
mentioned  geographical  areas,  this  could  be 
done  only  at  the  unacceptable  cost  of  re- 
duced flexibility  and  military  effectiveness. 
Airfield  space  accommodations  are  only  one 
factor  to  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  land-base  or  sea-base  tac- 
tical aircraft.  Each  mode  of  basing,  either 
land  or  sea.  offers  unique  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal advantages  not  possessed  by  the  other 
mode.  In  weighing  these  advantages,  the 
factors  considered  must  not  only  Include  the 
demands  on  the  use  of  airfield  facilities,  they 
must  also  consider  the  geographical  areas  of 
op««tlons,  threat  projections,  the  avallabU- 
Ity  of  the  land  bases  within  operating  range 
of  expected  contingency  areas,  problem  re- 
quirements for  forces  to  defend  land  bases  or 
earners,  the  relative  vulnerability  of  land 
l>a8eB  or  carriers  to  attack,  the  existence  or 
absence  of  loglsUc  prestockage.  projected 
sustained  sortie  requirements,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  forces  may  have  to  be 
disengaged  and  reengaged  In  distant  geo- 
graphical areas. 

When  all  of  the  operational  and  planning 
factors  are  considered,  including  those  Usted 
above,  it  is  clear  that  land-based  tactical 
fighter  Plrcraft  alone  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  United  States  operational  needs 
for  a  major  oonUngeaicy  In  either  Southeast 
Asia  or  Europe.  Rather,  tbeee  needs  require  a 
proper  mix  of  both  sea-baaed  and  land-baaed 
aircraft. 

The  testimony  referred  to  in  your  letter 
also  would  Imply  that  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft constitute  the  only  demands  on  the  use 
of  the  airfield  facilities  located  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  Europe.  This  also  conveys  an  er- 
roneous Impression.  The  very  high  traffic 
loads  which  could  be  expected  in  the  event 
of  a  major  contingency  In  either  of  these 
areas  would  not  allow  adequate  tactical  air- 
craft support  to  come  only  from  the  land 
bases  located  there.  To  simply  state  that 
bases  in  Europe  can  accommodate  all  the 


fighter  forces  required  is  an  unfortunate 
oversimplification  of  a  vastly  complex  prob- 
lem. Such  a  proposal  could  not  be  feasibly 
implemented  without  extenisve  planning  and 
major  additional  expenditures  of  United 
States  and  allied  funds. 

The  statement  referred  to  in  your  letter 
only  addresses  Southeast  Asia  and  Europe. 
However,  a  far  more  serious  basing  problem 
exists  with  respect  to  South  Korea  than  in 
either  Europe  or  Southeast  Asia.  [Deleted  ] 

If  bases  In  Japan  or  Oltinawa  were  avail- 
able, some  fighter  and  attack  support  could 
be  obtained  by  fiying  extended  duration 
missions  using  in-flight  refueling.  However, 
base  overcrowding  would  still  greatly  con- 
strain sortie  generation  and  create  other 
major  problems.  The  use  of  sea-based  tacti- 
cal air  forces  In  support  of  South  Korea 
would  greatly  relieve  the  vulnerability  and 
base  density  problems.  Without  support  from 
sea-based  tactical  air  forces,  it  appears  doubt- 
ful that  air  superiority,  essential  to  success- 
ful ground  operations,  could  be  maintained 
in  Korea. 

In  Bunmiary,  while  existing  airfields  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Etirope  could  physically 
accommodate  the  required  number  of  tactical 
aircraft,  this  would  be  only  attained  at  the 
price  of  reduced  flexibility  and  effectiveness 
afforded  by  sea-based  tactical  air  forces 
Significantly,  with  respect  to  Northeast  Asia 
the  airfield  structure,  unsupported  by  sea- 
based  tactical  air,  would  be  Inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  expected  level  of  operations. 

I  hope  that  my  above  comments  will  assist 
the  House-Senate  Subcommittee  on  CVAN- 
70  in  evaluating  the  document  which  you 
enclosed  in  your  above-mentioned  letter.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in  this  or  in 
any  other  matter.  I  shaU  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you. 

Sincerely, 

Eartf  O.  Wheeler, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mowrhead). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three 
amendments  and  I  ask  that  my  time 
may  be  apportioned  between  all  three. 
Can  the  Chairman  apportion  the  time 
between  the  three? 

Th  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  therefore 
will  apportion  the  time  and  the  Clerk 
will  report  the  three  amendments   en 

gros.  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  request 
was  not  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc, 
but  that  my  time  be  apportioned.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  feasible  to  consider  them 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  ex- 
actly what  is  going  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  is  report- 
ing an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryaw)  . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
I  heard  someone  say  "en  bloc"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  did  not  care  to  have  the 
amendments  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDICXNT  orFEKED  BT   Ml.   RTAN 

The  Clerk  read  bs  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan: 
Page  6,  following  line  8,  lns«t  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  403.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorlEed 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Act  shall 


be  used  to  finance  the  use  of  Ainerl»n  mili- 
tary forces  In  Cambodia." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pwint 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
matter  not  already  been  disposed  of? 
That  is  why  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
let  me  know  what  was  going  on.  Has 
not  the  Cambodian  issue  been  disposed 

of? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  Is  a  different 

amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  Is  what  I  would  like 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unsuiimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  re-read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  to  have 
the  amendment  re-read? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
read the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  re-read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order.  This  bill  does  not  deal 
with  the  paying  of  the  salaries  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  That  comes  under  house- 
keeping and  does  not  require  authoriza- 
tion. This  bUl  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  subject  matter,  and  the  amendment 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  That  would 
come  imder  the  appropriation  bill  for 
housekeeping,  for  operation  and  main- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  my 
time  to  answer  a  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  the  amendment 
clearly  is  in  order.  It  is  a  provision  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds  in  tiiis  bill  to 
finance  the  use  or  the  deployment  of 
American  military  forces  in  Cambodia. 
It  is  very  clear  what  it  does.  Funds  in 
this  bill  cannot  be  used  to  support  U.S. 
military  operations  In  Cambodia.  If  the 
Reld  amendment  was  In  order,  then  this 
is  in  order.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
was  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  vote  on  the  Reid  amendment,  because 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Findley  siAstitute, 
and  I  believe  this  Issue  should  be  squarely 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
does  not  have  any  money  in  it  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  a  procurement  bill  and 
a  research  and  development  bill.  It  has 
no  funds  whatever  to  pay  personnel  for 
doing  anything. 

The  amendment  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  and  I  do  make  the  point  of 
order  that  it  Is  not  germane  to  the 
tiOe  or  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rosmntow- 
sKi) .  The  Chair  feels  that  this  amend- 
ment attempts  to  bring  into  the  legisla- 
tion something  that  is  not  germane,  and 
therefore  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  second 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUonan 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rtah). 

amendment    offered   BT    MR.    RTAK 

The  CHerk  read  as  foUows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan  : 
On   page   5,   strike   out   lines   6   through 
15,  Inclusive. 
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this  amend - 
bill  section 


401.  Section  401  ifi  an  oper,  ended  au- 
thorization for  the  funding  under  this 
act  or  any  other  act  of  the  so-called  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand  land  of  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  worjld  forces  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  the  widest  authority  pos- 
sible fo.  the  execative  branch  to  continue 
doing  what  it  has  already  dfcne  in  Cam- 
bodia: that  is,  to  arm  and  supply  South 
Vietnamese  troops  to  undertake  to  spread 
the  entire  conflict  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  It  Is  an  in\itation  to  the  Executive 
to  arm  and  supply  Thai  forces  and  Lao- 
tian forces  and  to  use  thern  as  mercen- 
aries throughout  Indochina, 

Passage  of  the  military  brocurement 
bill  as  it  now  stands— with  section  401 
intact — will  be  an  implicit  endorsement 
of  the  unauthorized,  unilatteral  action 
taken  by  the  President  las^  week.  And 
it  will  constitute  carte  blariche  for  him 
to  continue  on  his  course  Qf  attempted 
military  solution  to  problenis  which  can 
only  be  resolved  by  fxjliticaj  settlement. 
Moreover,  the  open-ende<^  language  of 
section  401  contrasts  with,  Public  Law 
8&-367.  which  section  401  femends,  and 
which  at  least — although  ihis  is  small 
solace — imposed  a  ceiling  on  expendi- 
t\ires.  In  the  light  of  the  evAits  of  recent 
days,  we  should  be  restrictiJig  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  engage  the  United 
States — directly  or  indirec  iy — in  mili- 
tary conflict.  And  yet.  se<tlon  401  by 
Its  open-ended  funding,  expands  It. 

More  wars  must  be  avoidpd.  Conduct- 
ing foreign  and  military  affairs  by 
trampling  over  the  public's  ^d  the  Con- 
gress' right  to  know  must  enid.  How  many 
more  Vietnams  must  be  experienced  be- 
fore there  is  a  change  in  the  public  and 
the  Congress  be  damned  jwlicy?  Over 
41,000  dead  American  solcfers  in  Viet- 
nam bear  witness  to  the  f o4y  which  fol- 
lows when  Congress  fails  th  exercise  its 
responsibilities  and  when  I  Congress  is 
barred  from  information  ai  to  the  mili- 
tary ventures  the  Executive  decides  to 
undertake. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discern  from  the 
language  of  section  401.  or  ffom  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  just  what  the  "support" 
authorized  by  that  provision  entails.  The 
House  is  being  asked  to  vota  for  an  open- 
ended  commitment  the  nature  of  which, 
the  extent  of  which  an4  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  obsctre  and  dan- 
gerous. I 

The  obscurity  is  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  hearings.  I  wquld  point  to 
page  6922  of  the  hearings — House 
Armed  Services  Committ^  91-63 — at 
which  juncture  the  chai^an  of  the 
conunittee.  in  his  colloquy  with  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird,  refeired  to  a  let- 
ter received  by  the  Secretary  from  10 
Members  of  the  House  requesting  cost  in- 
formation with  respect  to  qur  operations 
in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  andl  Laos. 

This  letter  was  sent  in  D^ember  1969, 
by  myself  and  nine  of  my  colleagues :  Mr. 
BsowH  of  California.  M4.  BmToir  of 
California,  Mr.  Coimas,  Mr.  Eckhariw, 
Mr.  Edwakos  of  California..  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  KASTKinczin,  Mr.  Mocva,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  It  asked,  spedllcally.  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  co^t  of  support- 
ing Thai  troops  in  Vietnaiit ;  the  cost  of 


supporting  a  Filipino  construction  bat- 
talion in  Vietnam:  the  cost  of  supporting 
South  Korean  troops  in  Vietnam;  the 
cost  of  conducting  U.S.  military  opera- 
tions in  Laos ;  and  the  cost  of  operating 
U.S.  military  bases  in  Thailand. 

The  committee  hearings  give  no  an- 
swer to  these  questions.  In  fact,  on  page 
6923,  the  figures  we  requested  are  de- 
leted. What  is  more,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, under  the  signature  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard G.  Capen,  Jr..  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Legislative  Affairs,  refused  in 
his  letters  of  February  20.  and  March 
31.  1970.  to  give  us  this  information, 
saying  that  It  had  been  furnished  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  do  not  accept  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's view  that,  as  Congressmen,  we 
are  not  to  be  given  information  about 
the  cost — and  thereby  the  extent  of  our 
involvement — in  military  ventures.  I  do 
not  accept  the  implicit  assumption  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  we.  as 
Congressmen  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  represent  our  constituencies,  are 
to  be  denied  information  of  the  most 
basic  and  important  concern  to  every 
American. 

I  do  not  accept  the  view  that  a  bill 
should  be  reported  out  of  committee, 
and  voted  on.  which  authorizes  open- 
ended  "support"  for  operations,  the  pres- 
ent, future,  and  past  costs  of  which  we 
are  not  allowed  to  know. 

This  type  of  conduct  of  our  foreign 
and  military  affairs  led  us  to  Vietnam. 
It  accounts  for  our  involvement  in  a  se- 
cret war  in  Laos.  It  accounts  for  widen- 
ing the  war  into  Cambodia.  It  makes  the 
threat  of  an  all-Indochina  war  very  real. 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  amend- 
ment is  not  meant  as  an  attack  on  the 
administration's  Vietnamizatlon  policy, 
although  I  have  expressed  serious  reser- 
vations about  this  policy.  Deletion  of 
section  401  In  no  way  will  impede  the 
Vietnamizatlon  program.  It  will  merely 
require  the  administration  to  request 
specific  authorization  for  support  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces — authority  it 
should  request  specifically,  so  that  the 
Congress  may  assess  the  premises  of  this 
policy,  its  successes,  and  Its  failures. 

In  addition,  I  would  hope  that,  even 
If  this  amendment  is  defeated,  the  de- 
bate on  It  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
serious  congressional  scrutiny  into  the 
militaiy  policies  which  the  executive 
branch  is  pursuing  and  contemplating, 
and  an  assertion  of  congressional  con- 
trol. I  believe  that  we  can  do  no  greater 
service  to  our  covmtry  than  to  exercise 
the  responsibilities  so  wisely  given  us  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired  cm 
this  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Blr.  Ryan)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  third  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rtaw)  . 

AMXKDMXNT    OITKIXO   BT    Ml.    BTAN 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btan: 
One  pA«e  6,  alter  Uiu  8.  and  a  new  Bectlon 
u  f oUows : 


"Skc.  403.  Prior  to  the  award  of  any  con- 
tract for  goods  or  services  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  or  any  other 
Department  or  agency  contracting  for  goods 
or  services  under  this  Act,  approval  shall  be 
required  from  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  that  the  contract  to  be  award- 
ed Is  In  comformance  with  Executive  Orders 
11246  and  11376." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment requires,  simply,  that  prior  to  the 
awarding  of  any  contract  under  this  act, 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
must  approve  it  as  being  in  conformity 
with  Executive  Order  No.  11246,  which 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
all  Federal  contractors  and  requires  that 
they  take  aCBrmative  action  to  hire,  em- 
ploy, and  promote  employees  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
It  also  provides  that  there  be  conformity 
with  Executive  Order  No.  11375  which 
expands  coverage  to  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex. 

The  Defense  Department  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  either  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  enforce  vigorously  the  equal  op- 
portunity program.  My  amendment  is 
necessary  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a 
committed  agency  the  power  to  review 
all  Defense  Department  contracts  prior 
to  their  award,  to  assure  that  the  con- 
tractor Is  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  President's  executive  orders. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  juris- 
diction over  the  largest  number  of  com- 
panies doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
as  many  as  three-fourths  of  all  Federal 
supply  and  service  contracts  are  with  the 
Defense  Department,  which  has  some 
20.000  prime  contractors  and  100.000 
subcontractors.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Barry  J.  Shillito  has  pointed  out 
that  "some  5,300  cities  and  towns  have 
at  least  one  plant  or  company  doing 
business  with  the  armed  services." 

The  bill  before  us  today  authorizes 
over  $20  billion  for  procurement  by  the 
military  establishment.  Almost  all  of  this 
money  will  be  funneled  to  contractors, 
and  through  them,  subcontractors,  for 
the  acquisition  of  goods  and  services. 
Consequently,  HJR.  17123  marks  perhaps 
the  most  significant  piece  of  legislation 
in  terms  of  Its  effect  on  the  economy  and 
on  employment  that  this  House  consid- 
ers. Its  significance  for  minority  group 
members  seeking  employment  opportu- 
nity is  immeasurable,  for  it  Is  they  who 
have  been  most  victimized  in  the  past — 
and  in  the  present — and  It  is  they  who 
must  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
require  the  equality  of  opportunity  that 
so  many  employers  deny  them. 

To  pass  H.R.  17123  without  making 
clear  its  importance  In  this  regard  is  un- 
wise. To  not  ass\ire  that  its  significance 
is  backed  up  by  implementation  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246  Is  unwarranted.  To 
not  particularly  emphasize  the  chances 
for  a  breakthrough  in  employment  op- 
portimity  which  this  $20  billion  au- 
thorizaUon  bill  affords  is  unacceptable — 
especially  in  light  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's great  potential  for  effecting 
equal  opporttmlty  in  employment  and  its 
dismal  record  doing  so  thus  far. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  last  year's 
dealings  between  the  Defense  Depart- 
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ment  and  three  textile  firms— Dan  River 
Mills.  Burlington  Industries,  and  J.  P. 
Stevens  Si  Co.  Despite  the  fact  that  in- 
vestigations by  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  the  contracting  component  of 
the  Defense  Department,  revealed  that 
all  three  companies  discriminated  In  hir- 
ing, promotion,  and  other  practices, 
these  companies  were  awarded  defense 
contracts  totaling  $14  million. 

In  each  case,  the  requirement  estab- 
lished by  regulations  Issued  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  that 
there  be  specific,  written  commitments  to 
correct  compliance  deficiencies  was  ig- 
nored. Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Pack- 
ard acc^ted.  in  their  stead,  oral  as- 
surances. Not  only  did  this  violate  the 
OFCC  regulations;  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  was  not  even 
consulted  regarding  the  awarding  of 
these  contracts.  In  accepting  these  oral 
assurances.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  overruled  his  own  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  of  Civil 
Rights.  Jack  Moscowitz.  who  had  recom- 
mended that  the  contracts  be  withheld 
on  the  ground  that  the  three  companies 
had  failed  to  bar  discrimination.  What  Is 
more.  Mr.  Moscowitz  had  advised  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard  of  the  necessity  for 
written  assurances  beforehand. 

This  action  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense clearly  was  In  violatiwi  of  Federal 
regulations,  yet  this  fact  did  not  deter 
the  Department  from  proceeding. 

Agsdn  the  Defense  Department  erred 
when,  last  year,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  awarded  contracts  totaling  $128 
million  to  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co. 
of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  even  though  equal 
employment  opportunity  deficiencies  had 
been  documented,  and  no  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan  existed. 

L.  Howard  Bennett,  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant SecreUry  of  Defense,  Civil  Rights 
and  Industrial  Relations,  acknowledged 
that  the  Navy  had  violated  Defense  De- 
partment's own  requirements.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett stated: 

(T)hls  contract  was  awarded  by  the  Navy 
without  completing  otir  required  pre-award 
compUance  check  on  equal  employment  op- 
portunity matters. 

Once  again,  equal  employment  («>por- 
tunlty  deficiencies  by  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment contractor — Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Co. — were  dis- 
covered just  last  month.  This  time,  the 
Navy  was  the  division  of  Defense  con- 
tracting with  a  noncMnplylng  company. 
While  $700  million  worth  of  new  con- 
tracts were  held  up  imtil  Newport  News 
adpoted  an  adequate  affirmative  action 
plan,  the  fact  is  that  the  Navy  had  more 
than  $2  billion  worth  of  contracts  on- 
going at  the  time  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration uncovered  the  noncompliance, 
of  which  $500  million  worth  of  work  was 
not  yet  completed.  So  not  only  has  the 
Defense  Department  shown  itself  inept 
In  the  preaward  stages,  it  similarly  has 
failed  to  enforce  compliance  during  the 
course  of  contracts  already  awarded. 

Still  another  Instance  of  disregard  for 
effectively  and  properly  Implementing 
Executive  Order  11246  Involves  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas Aircraft  Corp..  which 
Yi^»  been  awarded  a  ccoitract  to  build 


the  P-15  Jet  fighter,  for  which  $370  mll- 
Uon  Is  Included  in  H.R.  17123.  The  com- 
mittee report,  on  page  32,  describes  the 
P-15  aircraft  as  the  "highest  priority 
program  in  the  Air  Force  today."  The 
eventual  cost  of  this  program  could  run 
as  high  as  $7.7  biUion.  And  yet.  Air  Force 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.  ac- 
knowledged that  preaward  contract  pro- 
cedures were  not  followed  to  Insure  full 
compliance  with  equal  opportunity 
standards. 

What  is  more,  not  only  were  the  correct 
procedures  not  followed,  but  if  they  had 
been,  they  would  have  disclosed  serious 
question  that  McDonnell-Douglas  meets 
fair  employment  standards  in  hiring, 
promotion,  and  placement  of  personnel 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Only  41  of 
the  company's  4,898  officials  and  manag- 
ers were  black,  and  only  60  of  its  6.700 
professionals  were  black. 

Subsequently,  an  equal  employment 
opportunity  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween the  Defense  Department  and  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas. However,  on  February 
11,  Stuart  C.  Broad,  a  defense  manpower 
official,  asserted  that  the  details  of  this 
agreement  would  not  be  disclosed,  claim- 
ing they  represented  a  "trade  secret." 
Thus,  not  only  does  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment enter  into  a  multimillion-dollar 
contract  with  a  company  seriously  sus- 
pect for  noncomplisuice  with  Eixecutive 
Order  11246.  it  further  refuses  to  disclose 
to  the  public  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
come  into  conformance.  This  secrecy  is 
unjustifiable.  It  represents  arbitrary  ac- 
tion which  clearly  Is  not  consonant  with 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
which  clearly  ignores  the  rights  and 
proper  concerns  of  the  very  people  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  company. 

It  is  the  height  of  hypocrisy  to  pro- 
vide $20  billion  to  buy  missiles  and  air- 
craft and  tanks  for  our  armed  services, 
when  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
blacks.  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, and  American  Indians  who  serve 
in  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force,  and  who  will  man  this  equip- 
ment, do  not  adequately  receive  the 
Federal  Government's  protection  in  as- 
suring equal  employment  opportunity  in 
those  plants  and  facilities  manufacturing 
this  materiel. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  cannot  continue  to  be  charged 
with  responsibility  for  implementation 
of  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
program,  and  that  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  carmot  alone  mon- 
itor the  Defense  Dep>artment's  contract- 
ing activities.  The  opUmimi  solution 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  new  inde- 
pendent agency  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  contract  compliance  and 
Federal  employment,  as  well.  Until  such 
time  as  such  an  agency  is  created  and 
to  deal  with  the  problem  today,  we  can 
authorize  the  VS.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  to  monitor  and  approve  all  con- 
tracts of  the  Defense  Department.  It  is 
essential  that  minority  groups  in  this 
country  no  longer  be  Ignored,  short- 
changed, and  denied  their  rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryah)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AICKNSICZMT    or 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mossb: 
Page  6.  line  0,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sxc.  403.  Each  defense  contract  or  grant 
entered  Into  by  the  Depcutment  of  Defense 
or  any  military  department  thereof  pursiiant 
to  this  bill  In  excess  of  11,000.000  shall  con- 
tain provisions  effective  to  require  the  con- 
tractor to  define  his  capability  for  converting 
manpower,  facilities,  and  tiny  other  resources 
now  used  for  specific  military  products  or 
purposes  to  clvlU&n  uses." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  tliis 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  ,  and  my- 
self, but  in  a  very  real  sense  I  offer  It  In 
behalf  of  every  Member  of  this  House 
who  has  within  his  constituency  any  de- 
fense-related activity.  We  have  seen  the 
extent  of  the  new  trend  in  the  last  few 
years,  initiated  in  part  by  this  House  last 
year  under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  that  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, in  reducing  defense  spending.  The 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  done  a  great  deal  In  this  re- 
gard, also.  We  have  seen  space  spending 
going  on  a  downward  curve  for  the  last 
5  years.  In  time  this  will  mean  that  every 
single  one  of  our  districts  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  economic  adjust- 
ments that  are  going  to  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  reduced  defense  and  NASA 
spending. 

The  Depsutment  of  Defense  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  problem  and  has 
established  within  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  an  Office  of  EcozK)mic 
Adjustment.  My  amendment  will  merdy 
require  defense  contractors  to  devote 
their  talent  and  ingenuity  to  the  prob- 
lems. I  recognize  that  this  Is  an  exceed- 
ingly complicated  subject  and  that  It  is 
imf  air  to  ask  this  committee  at  this  time 
to  accept  such  a  far-reaching  proposal, 
but  I  already  have  had  the  privilege  of 
discussing  it  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
as  well  as  with  the  general  counsel  of 
the  committee,  and  I  would  hope  we 
might  have  the  assurance  of  that  leader- 
ship that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  consider  at  some  later  date  in  an 
orderly  fashion  what  I  deem  to  be  a  very 
vital  subject. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  could  not  accept  this 
amendment  at  this  time  because  it  would 
not  be  a  proper  part  of  this  bill.  It  will 
require  some  study,  and  the  gentleman 
does  have  my  assurance  that  we  will  look 
into  it.  because  it  may  have  something 
that  we  ought  to  consider,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  withdraw  his  amendment.  Even 
If  he  does  not,  we  will  stUl  look  into  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  assurance. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  am 
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happy  to  be  associated  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  trenlendous  im- 
portance to  industries  todajl  in  consid- 
eration of  how  they  will  convert.  It  will 
not  be  too  long,  we  hope.  Ibefore  this 
ghastly  war  is  over.  There  are  many  in- 
dustries that  are  faced  witn  this  prob- 
lem. It  requires  planning  ahead,  and  this 
is  a  constructive  approach  tjo  it.  I  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  Coqamittee  on 
Armed  Ser\'ice  will  see  to  it  that  we  get 
real  consideration  of  this  ptxiposal. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chalrmanl  I  welcome 
and  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Morse  ) .  This  amendment,  adding  a  new 
secUon  to  tiUe  IV  of  the  mlilitary  pro- 
curement bUl.  HJl.  17123.  ptovides  that 
any  contract  in  excess  of!$l  million 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  bill  must  con- 
tain provisions  which  would ,  reqiiire  the 
contractor  to  define  his  c4pabllity  to 
convert  his  manpower  and  fa  :ilities  from 
military  to  civilian  uses. 

All  too  tragically,  events  of]  recent  days 
make  the  time  when  defens0  plants  will 
be  able  to  convert  to  civilian  production 
all  the  more  remote.  Howeter,  if  Con- 
gress will  exercise  its  authority  and  cease 
its  abdication  to  the  executive,  we  may 
well  hasten  the  day  when]  production 
of  bombers  and  missiles  and  tanks 
ceases. 

This  amendment  serves  the  worthy 
end  of  assuring  that  peace  ^11  not  pro- 
duce economic  dislocation.  |t  is  derived 
from  HH.  8043.  which  I  ^osponsored. 
and  which  creates  a  National  Economic 
Conversion  Commission.  At  Ithe  time  of 
introduction  of  that  bill.  I  noted  on  the 
floor  my  support  for  it.  and  kny  particu- 
lar pleasure  to  the  blpartisail  support  for 
it.  inasmuch  as  it  virtually  duplicated 
HJl.  647,  which  I  had  introduced  on  the 
first  day  of  the  91st  session  of  Congress. 

The  need  for  such  a  Commission,  and 
such  planning  as  this  amandment  re- 
quires, has  been  apparent  f  oij  a  long  time. 
I  first  totroduced  legislation  to  create 
an  Economic  Conversion  ^Commission 
during  the  88th  Congress.  At  that  time. 
I  and  Senator  George  McQovern.  who 
sponsored  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  hoped 
that  military  spendtog  wc|uld  be  de- 
creased sharply,  and  we  recognized  the 
need  for  conversion  planni4g.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  hope  was  dashed  I  by  the  Viet- 
nam war.  However,  I  have  reintroduced 
identical  legislation  to  evety  Congress 
stoce  then. 

I  urge  that  the  House  support  this 
amendment,  and.  thereby.  |  to  i>art,  at 
least,  affirm  its  comitment  to  assure  a 
prompt  end  to  the  tragiq  conflict  to 
Vietnam  and  conversion  of  the  military 
todustrial  complex  to  peaceful  uses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther4  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair   recog 
nlzes    the    gentleman   fron|   New   York 
(Mr.  LowKNSTHM) . 

AMXNDMKNT    OTTmXD    BT    MM.     LOWINSTTIN 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lowinstkin: 
Page  6.  following  line  8  the  following  new 
section: 

"Ssc.  403.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Act  shall 
be  used  to  finance  American  military  oper- 
ations In  Lao6.  Thailand,  or  Cambodia." 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
potot  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BRAY.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
Ryan  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 

point  of  order?  

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Yes. 
If  this  sunendment  is  out  of  order,  so 
is  the  Reid  amendment.  This  Is  simply 
the  Reid  amendment  expanded  a  bit  on 
the  use  of  ground  combat  troops  for  op- 
erations. Mr.  Ryan  did  not  toclude  Laos 
and  Thailand,  which  are  to  fact  covered 
to  this  bill,  but  Cambodia  is  not.  So  I 
cannot  see  how  this  is  out  of  order  unless 
the  whole  debate  we  have  had  today  has 
been  out  of  order. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Supplementing  what  the 
distinguished  mtoority  member  of  the 
committee  has  said,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  bears  on  matters  that  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  This  bill  is  primarily 
a  procurement  bill  and  a  research  and 
development  bill.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  matter  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  seeks  to  insert. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  Ryan  amendment.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  Ryan  amendment, 
which  has  already  been  ruled  out.  except 
that  it  adds  Laos  and  Ctunbodia. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  No.  It  also  makes 
a  chamge  to  American  military  opera- 
tions and  substitutes  the  word  "forces," 
which  comports  with  the  Reid  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  the  Reid  amend- 
ment could  be  to  order  and  this  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

Based  upon  the  rultog  previously  made 
by  the  Chair  on  the  Ryan  amendment, 
the  Chair  Itods  that  this  is  procurement 
legislation  and  holds  the  amendment  not 
germane  and  sustains  the  potot  of  order. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  spoken  on 
this  bill  but  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  emo- 
tional speeches  this  afternoon  one  way 
or  the  other  with  several  saying  the  same 
thing  two  or  three  times.  It  seems  to  me 
that  to  the  background  a  lot  of  Members 
were  thinking  about  the  young  people  on 
the  college  campuses  who  are  vocal 
against  any  action  to  Asia.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  represent  those  young  peo- 
ple on  the  college  campuses  who  do  not 
wsmt  to  go  to  Vietnam,  but  we  also  have 
an  obligation  to  represent  the  boys  who 
are  now  in  Vietnam.  They  are  not  so  visi- 
ble because  they  could  not  crawl  out  of 
those  foxholes  and  come  over  here  smd  sit 
to  the  gallery  and  watch  the  proceedtog. 


What  about  the  boys  in  Vietnam? 
What  do  they  want?  If  one  goes  to 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  and  talk  to  some 
of  those  tojured  soldiers  who  have  re- 
turned and  they  will  tell  you  in  a  minute 
that  they  do  not  want  any  sanctuaries. 
If  a  member  is  representing  the  desire 
of  the  boys  to  Vietnam,  he  cannot  be 
for  sanctuaries  from  which  they  can 
shell  our  men. 

The  President  has  declared  that  150,- 
000  combat  troops  will  be  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  wlthto  1  year  and  this 
would  largely  leave  supply  personnel.  If 
it  is  true  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
responded  by  increasing  their  military 
offensive  ability  to  the  sanctuaries  near 
where  our  last  troops  to  leave  would  be 
located,  then  It  would,  of  course,  be  pure 
suicide  to  withdraw  the  combat  troops 
while  the  ability  to  destroy  our  remain- 
ing troops  had  been  increased.  If  the 
President's  claim  of  large  military  activ- 
ity and  capacity  in  the  nearby  sanctu- 
aries proves  to  be  true,  then  the  only  way 
to  pull  out  the  combat  troops  faster  with- 
out the  risk  of  lostog  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  in  another  Dunkirk  would 
be  to  capture  and  eliminate  the  large 
supply  of  military  hardware  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  be  using.  Whether  the 
President  is  right  or  wrong  depends  on 
the  quahty  of  his  totelligence  reports  and 
is  not  known  now  by  anyone  and  will  not 
be  for  several  days  or  a  few  weeks.  If  it 
turns  out  that  there  really  is  no  large 
military  capability  which  is  being  to- 
creased,  then  it  will  prove  to  be  a  m^- 
take  to  have  gone  after  the  sanctuaries. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  large  caches  of 
military  equipment  are  captured  and 
great  military  capability  is  elimtoated, 
there  is  no  way  to  estimate  how  many 
American  lives  will  have  been  protected 
and  saved  as  a  result.  Those  of  us  in 
Congress  are  responsible  for  representtog 
the  boys  that  are  exposed  in  Vietnam 
as  well  as  those  who  do  not  want  to  go 
or  to  support  our  Southeast  Asian  alli- 
ances. 

As  I  have  stated  on  several  occasions 
during  the  past  5  years,  when  American 
boys  are  left  in  a  vutoerable  position  near 
a  sanctuary  where  the  people  they  are 
fighttog  have  the  complete  discretion  as 
to  when  to  strike  and  pull  back,  it  is 
bound  to  resxilt  to  loss  of  life  for  Ameri- 
can boys.  In  this  respect,  I  still  think  we 
should  either  take  such  action  as  will  re- 
duce our  losses  pending  Vietnamization 
or  else  get  out  faster — one  of  the  two. 

The  men  to  Vietnam  have  wanted  the 
sanctuaries  taken  care  of  for  the  past  4 
or  5  years.  They  want  somethtog  done 
about  it. 

But.  to  come  back  to  the  boys  who  do 
not  want  to  go  to  Vietnam — and  that  is 
almost  aU  except  the  2  million  who  have 
not  been  there,  with  them  there  is  a 
different  situation. 

But  what  about  them?  At  the  root  of 
their  problem  is  the  draft  law.  In  1967. 
the  President  wamted  to  do  something 
about  the  draft  law  to  make  it  more  fair. 
What  did  the  Congress  do?  This  House 
and  the  Congress  prohibited  him  from 
remodeltog  the  draft  law  so  that  It  would 
be  more  fair. 

I  think  that  if  you  want  to  do  some- 
thtog that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  problem 
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on  our  college  campuses,  then  remodel 
the  draft  law. 

So  I  say  there  are  two  thtogs  that  are 
needed  more  or  more  quickly  than  this 
hardware  bill.  One  of  them  is  to  tocrease 
the  benefits  of  those  boys  to  those  fox- 
holes. Too  many  people  don't  really  ap- 
preciate their  contribution  to  our  coun- 
try and  I  think  they  deserve  more  atten- 
tion. That  will  treat  them  more  fairly 
and  encourage  some  additional  volun- 
teering. 

The  other  high  priority  bill  that  I  thtok 
we  should  do  something  about  is  amend- 
ments to  the  draft  law.  And  this  military 
hardware  bill  is  of  a  much  lower  priority 
than  either  one  of  those. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  what  is  the  change 
that  the  gentleman  Is  suggesUng  that 
should  be  made  to  the  draft  law? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  largely 
agree  with  the  President  in  his  pro- 
posals on  amending  the  draft  law  to  do 
away  with  having  second-class  citizens 
so  far  as  deferment  is  concerned.  We 
have  provided  deferments  to  young  men 
who  are  in  college  with  no  obligation  to 
go  to  service  and  those  who  do  not  go  to 
college  are  not  deferred.  Even  more  Im- 
portant is  delaytog  the  decision  as  to 
which  one  out  of  three  or  four  will  be 
called  Those  who  are  on  the  college  cam- 
puses do  not  know  which  one  of  them 
will  have  to  go  and  cannot  make  plans 
for  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  complatot  of  the 
gentleman,  then,  is  that  there  should  be 
no  college  deferments?  That  is  the  only 
thtog  the  President  cannot  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  the  core 
of  the  problem,  because  you  have  col- 
lege deferments  that  are  not  related  to 
the  convenience  or  benefit  of  the  services. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  already  intro- 
duced a  bill— I  am  not  committtog  my- 
self to  It — I  am  not  committtog  myself — 
but  I  have  already  introduced  a  bill.  Just 
like  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hebert),  totroduced  a  lottery  bill,  to 
remedy  the  draft  law,  but  it  did  not  do 
what  some  people  said  it  would  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  thtog  that  I 
am  disappointed  in  is  that  a  partial 
draft  remodeling  bill  was  passed  last  year 
with  an  indication  that  there  would  be 
further  consideration  of  amendments  and 
yet  we  have  not  remodeled  the  draft  law 
yet  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  get  some- 
thing done  so  far  as  remodeling  the 
draft  law  is  concerned  and  that  is  more 
important  than  an  authorization  bill  for 
hardware. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  bsdance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nies  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Praser). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  a  motion  to  re- 
commit made,  as  is  customary  with  bills 
of  this  ktod  and,  as  is  customary  with 
this  bUl  it  is  likely  that  we  are  to  be  faced 
with  what  can  orUy  be  caUed  a  sheU 
game.  That  Is,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
sure  what  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
be  until  we  actually  hear  it. 


I  want  to  todicate  to  the  committee 
that  it  will  be  the  intention  of  some  of 
us  to  vote  down  the  previous  question 
on  the  motion  to  recommit.  The  pur- 
pose of  vottog  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion will  be  to  permit  a  rollcall  vote  on 
an  amendment  of  real  importance.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  to  insert  the  Leggett  version  of  the 
restratots  on  the  use  of  funds  to  support 
combat  forces  to  Cambodia,  and  in  other 
countries. 

So  that  a  vote  against  the  previous 
question  will  todicate  a  willingness  by 
House  Members  to  be  recorded  on  the 
Leggett  amendment.  A  vote  against  the 
previous  question  is  in  effect  a  vote  for 
the  Leggett  amendment.  Only  by  voting 
down  the  previous  question  can  the 
House  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Leg- 
gett amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  would 
be  willtog  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  because  It  Is  time,  I  think,  that 
the  House  have  a  chance  to  go  on  record 
with  respect  to  the  expansion  of  the  war 
to  Indo-China  and  Congress  responsi- 
bility for  this  war.  In  order  that  Mem- 
bers may  know  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  to  the  recommital  that  will 
be  offered  if  the  previous  question  is 
voted  down,  I  include  here  the  text  of 
the  Leggett  amendment: 


In  line  with  the  expressed  Intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  act,  shall  be  used 
to  finance  the  Introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  Into  Laoe.  Thailand, 
or  Cambodia  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Congress. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentlemsm — and  I  tun  not  the  one  who 
is  gotog  to  offer  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit— but  I  understand  it  calls  for  a 
rather  substantial  cut  to  the  authoriza- 
tion, and  for  that  purpose  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  ktod  or  proper  that  any  of  us 
should  question  the  author  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit — that  it  might  be 
something  other  than  what  he  thinks  it 
is,  because  this  will  be  a  rather  substan- 
tial amendment  in  the  reduction  of  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  motion  to  recommit 

will  be? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  No.  I  have  seen  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  but  I  cannot  actually 
quote  it.  I  think  it  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  Just  potot  out 
that  this  imavailabllity  of  the  text  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  illustrates  the  prob- 
lem we  are  faced  with. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  can 
hear  it  as  it  is  read. 

Mr  FRASER.  We  will  aU  hear  it  as  it 
Is  read,  without  havtog  it  explatoed,  and 
with  no  debate  on  the  motion  as  Is  cus- 
tomary. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PIKE.  My  understandtog  is  that  a 
motion  to  recommit  will  be  offered  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  minority  who 
voted  for  the  bUl  to  the  committee  and 
who  has  other  wise  todicated  that  he 
supports  the  bUl  and  who  will  now,  to 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  a  token  re- 


commital. state  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

Mr  FRASER.  That  will  parallel  the 
situation  last  year  faced  by  those  desir- 
ing a  clear  vote  on  an  issue  of  real  im- 
portance, as  I  recall. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  LEGGETT.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
propound  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
minority  whip  who  todicates  that  he  has 
famUiarized  himself  with  the  motion  to 
recommit,  but  apparently  does  not  re- 
call the  exact  text. 

Does  the  gentleman  recall  whether  or 
not  mentioned  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit was  the  ABM  or  the  B-1  or  naval 
shipbuildtog  or  things  like  that? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  m  that  I  may  answer 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  a  hurried  reading 
of  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  think  it  has 
to  do  with  research  and  development 
enUrely.  and  has  to  do  with  the  overall 
reduction  to  research  and  development. 

AMENDMENT  OFFKaKD  BT  MB.  COLXIEB 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  nitoois  (Mr. 
Collier). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Collier: 
On  page  6.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  403.  The  (Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable 
with  respect  to  the  economic  feaslblUty  of 
the  deactivation  of  the  facilities  of  the 
Forest  Park  Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Illi- 
nois; and  until  such  time  as  such  report  Is 
made  and  the  Congress  takes  action  there- 
on, none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  mar  *>«  used  for 
the  procurement  of  those  weapons  or  re- 
lated goods  or  services  which,  but  for  a 
decUlon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  de- 
activate the  Forest  Park  Naval  Ordnance 
Station,  would  have  been  procured  at  such 
Station  during  the  fiscal  year  1971." 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  subject  to  a  potot  of 
order.  I  thtok  the  gentleman  wlU  agree 
with  me  on  that.  This  is  not  a  construc- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  potot  of 
order  so  that  the  gentleman  can  speak 
to  his  sunendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Caroltoa.  I 
shall  be  very  brief  to  explaintog  the  rea- 
son for  my  totroduction  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

When  the  Department  of  Defense 
ordered  a  series  of  cutbacks  to  various 
defense  facilities  to  March,  one  of  them 
was  a  transfer  of  the  activities  of  the 
Forest  Park  Naval  Ordnance  Plant  which 
Is  to  my  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  announcing  the  pro- 
posed disestablishment  of  that  facility, 
the  Department  indicated  that  the  sav- 
togs  tovolved  would  be  approximately 
$4,200  a  year  and  the  cost  of  moving 
would  be  to  the  neighborhood  of  $10.1 
million. 
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However,  an  In-depth  study  of  what 
was  really  involved  there  Indicated  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  cofcnpletely 
Inaccurate  in  its  figures.  In  fadt,  I  con- 
tend the  figures  are  pathetically  incor- 
rect. After  a  series  of  hearings]  changes 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  their  original  flg\ire8.  J 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
move  will  not — and  I  will  stand  on  this 
and  on  a  study  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office — that  instead  of  saving  money, 
the  proposed  action  will  cost  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  I  want  the  House  to  know 
that  a  subcommittee  on  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Qalifomia 
(Mr.  Charlks  H.  Wilson)  servee  made  a 
trip  out  there.  I  feel  sure  the  ctmmlttee 
and  staff  members  were  favonably  im- 
pressed with  the  case  we  mada 

I  think  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  All  we  are  saying  is  thjs — let  us 
have  a  study  of  the  figures.,  let  the 
General  Accounting  Office  decide  if  we 
are  right  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  right.  We  will  abide  by  the  pAO  de- 
cision. I 

If  I  am  wrong,  or  if  the  Oefieral  Ac- 
counting Office  says  we  are  wring,  then 
there  will  be  no  further  argument.  Could 
anything  be  fairer?  | 

Let  me  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son) ,  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
visited  the  plant  at  Forest  Parl|  and  had 
occasion  to  study  this  matter,  j 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in  Pc^rest  Park 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  I  was  iextremely 
impressed  with  the  case  that  Was  made 
concerning  this.  I  think  mahy  errors 
were  made  by  the  department  in  con- 
nection with  the  closing  of  Forest  Park 
station.  I  think  we  have  an  extremely 
sound  case  here  and  it  is  a  ijust  case, 
whether  it  is  in  this  bill  or  wheirever  it  Is. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  hearings  on  the 
military  construction  bill,  we  intend  to 
go  completely  into  this  matter  and  find 
out  about  all  the  duplication*  that  are 
apparently  in  evidence,  and  find  out  Just 
why  this  is. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  say  the  Department  of  Defense  is  100 
percent  wrong  in  its  estimate,  and  I  will 
stand  on  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairtnan,  the 
amendment  Is  subject  to  a  poii|t  of  order. 
While  it  would  be  in  order  on  a  military 
construction  bill,  it  has  notbing  to  do 
with  the  biU  now  under  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chajr  is  ready 
to  rule.  The  Chair  feels  that  the  amend- 
ment deals  with  procurement  of  weap- 
ons, that  the  sunendment  is  germane  to 
the  legislation,  and  therefor*  overrules 
the  point  of  order.  I 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
CoLxm) .  I 

The  question  was  taken :  an<t  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  CouOxm)  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  46. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (hair  rec- 
ognises the  gentleman  from  "^exas  (Mr. 
Wright). 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Bfr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
sUte  It. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Are  there  amendments 
pending  at  the  Clerk's  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  one  pending 
sunendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  May  I  inquire  further 
as  to  who  will  offer  that  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalbn)  has  an  amendment 
pending,  but  he  has  already  used  his  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen  > .  This  amendment  is  identical 
to  the  one  I  offered  last  year  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  and  as  you  will 
recall,  it  narrowly  lost  on  a  teller  vote  of 
100  to  97.  A  similar  amendment,  the  so- 
called  Schweiker  amendment,  did  pass 
in  the  other  body  last  year. 

Let  me  again  F>oint  out  that  there  is 
little  that  is  new  in  this  amendment.  The 
quarterly  status  reports  on  major  acqui- 
sition programs  and  the  complementary 
GAO  audits  have  been  operational  for 
about  a  year  now.  On  page  10  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  on  this 
bill,  the  statement  is  made,  and  I  quote: 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
long  been  concerned  with  getting  more  ade- 
quate information  on  mUltary  programs  and 
on  bringing  Congress  more  fuUy  Into  the 
defense  decUlon-maklng  process. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say,  and  again 
I  quote: 

A  principal  tool  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee in  striving  for  a  better  fix  on  weapons 
programs  Is  the  Selected  Acquisition  Report, 
or  SAK.  The  SAR  Is  a  summary,  recurring 
report,  designed  to  retain  consistent  cost, 
schedule,  and  performance  data  for  com- 
parison with  subsequent  estimates. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  fully  utilizing  the  Selected  Acquisi- 
tion Report  and  for  apprising  us  of  its 
value  in  their  committee  report  on  this 
bill.  I  also  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  its  candor  in  spelling  out  the 
difficulties  it  has  had  in  obtaining  a  fuU 
SAR  report  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  obUining  it  on  time.  Quoting 
from  page  10  of  the  Committee  report: 

The  manner  In  which  these  SARs  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee,  however,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  sometimes  arbltrartly  eliminated 
statistical  Information  or  otherwise  altered 
the  material  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  has  had  examples  of  Items 
blocked  out  of  SARs  although  the  careless 
censor  has  not  bothered  to  renumber  follow- 
ing pages. 

And  again  on  page  11  of  the  committee 
report: 

This  kind  of  statistical  footwork  Mrres  no 
purpose  other  than  to  confuse  the  iMue  and 
can  only  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  attempts 
are  being  made  to  cover  up  the  facta. 


At  the  bottom  of  page  11  we  find  an- 
other very  telling  statement: 

The  Committee  U  likewise  disturbed  by 
the  timeliness  with  which  these  BAR's  ctfe 
submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  many  cases  the 
Committee  has  not  received  the  SAR's  of  Pro- 
gram Status  Reports  based  on  the  BAR'S 
until  as  much  as  three  months  after  the 
close  of  the  reporting  period.  This  greatly 
lessens  their  effectiveness  to  the  Committee, 
particularly  during  the  period  when  the 
annual  authorization  Is  being  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee  report  makes  an  excellent 
case  for  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
which  would  require  by  law  that  these 
quarterly  status  reports  be  submitted  in 
full  and  on  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Congress.  As  it  now  stands,  there 
is  no  such  pressure  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  fully  comply  with  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  reporting  system. 
And  as  the  committee  report  amply  dem- 
onstrates, the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  lax  in  fully  cooperating  with 
the  Congress  on  this  score. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  longer  any 
question  as  to  the  need  for  these  quar- 
terly status  reports  or  their  value.  We 
recognize  that  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  huge  cost  overruns  which 
have  plagued  past  programs,  we  must 
have  an  ongoing  review  of  these  pro- 
grams, we  must  have  an  ongoing  re- 
view of  these  programs  and  comparative 
estimates  of  changing  costs,  perform- 
ance, and  schedule  sUppages.  We  must  be 
equipped  with  an  early  warning  device 
which  will  alert  us  to  any  deviations  from 
the  original  plans  and  estimates  so  that 
we  can  nip  them  in  the  bud. 

The  only  objection  which  might  be 
raised  against  making  this  reporting 
system  a  matter  of  law  is  that  It  wUl  not 
allow  for  sufficient  flexibility  in  making 
changes  in  the  reporting  system.  Let  me 
point  out  that  such  a  fear  is  unwarranted 
because  this  amendment  both  encour- 
ages and  requires  an  ongoing  review  of 
the  reporting  system  with  a  view  to 
improving  it.  This  amendment  in  no  way 
prescribes  in  detaU  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  the  reporting  system  other  than 
to  require  the  inclusion  of  current  in- 
formation on  cost,  performance,  and 
schedule.  It  gives  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  cooperation  with 
the  Comptroller  General  to  develop  the 
reporting  system;  and  furthermore,  It 
reqxiires  that  the  Comptroller  General  to 
report  to  the  Congress  at  least  once  a 
year  on  the  adequacy  of  the  reporting 
system  along  with  recommendations  for 
Its  improvement. 

Another  flexible  feature  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  that  It  does  not  prescribe  cri- 
teria for  which  major  acquisition  pro- 
grams shall  be  reported  on.  This  is  left 
once  again  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
In  consvUtation  with  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees concerned.  And  so.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  law  has  a  great  deal  of  built-in 
flexibility  while  at  the  same  time  insur- 
ing that  we  do  receive  full  and  accurate 
status  reports  on  time. 

As  I  said  last  year,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment offers  the  only  fiscally  sound  M>- 
proach  to  dealing  with  the  problons  of 
procurement  which  we  have  encoun- 
tered. We  owe  this  both  to  oursdves  and 
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the  American  taxpayer  who  deserves  a 
dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  every  tax 
dollar  allocated  for  defense.  I  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendm^it. 
FAauAjcxNTAaT  nfQTmtT 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  What  Is  the  status  of 
the  one  pending  amendment?  Will  there 
be  a  vote  on  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

AMXNSKZNT  OITXXKD  BT   MB.   WHAI.Zir 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amenc'ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whalkn:   On 
page  6.  immediately  after  line  8  add  the 
following : 

••TITLE  V — ^DEFENSE  INFORMATION  AND 
ATJDITINO  OP  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 
"SBC.  601.  The  Department  of  Defense 
shall  keep  Congress  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed with  respect  to  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment's activities.  Any  Government  agency 
shall  furnish  any  information  requested  by 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  activities  or 
responslblUtles  of  that  agency  In  the  field 
of  national  security." 

"Skc.  602.  (a)  After  January  1.  1971,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  section  as  the  'Secretary'),  in  co- 
operation with  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  section  as  the  'Comptroller  General'), 
shall  develop  a  reporting  system  for  major 
acquisition  programs  managed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  or  any  armed  service  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  development  or  pro- 
curement of  any  weapons  system  or  other 
need  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  caxise  a  review 
to  be  made  of  each  major  acquisition  pro- 
gram as  specified  In  subsection  (a)  during 
each  p>erlod  of  three  calendar  months  and 
shall  make  a  finding  with  respect  to  each 
such  contract  as  to — 

"(1)  the  estimates  at  the  time  of  the 
original  plan  as  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
program,  with  separate  estimates  for  (A)  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  engineer- 
ing, and  (B)  production: 

"(2)  the  estimates  of  cost  for  comple- 
tion of  the  program  up  to  the  time  of  the 
review; 

"(3)  the  reasons  for  any  significant  rise 
or  decline  from  prior  ooet  estlmatee; 

"(4)  the  options  available  for  additional 
procurement,  whether  the  department  or 
agency  ooncemed  Intends  to  exercise  such 
options,  and  the  expected  coet  of  exercising 
such  cations; 

"(6)  significant  milestone  events  associ- 
ated with  the  acquisition  and  operational 
deployment  of  the  weapon  system  or  Item  as 
contained  In  the  plan  Initially  approved, 
actual  or  estimated  dates  for  acocnnpllshment 
of  such  milestones,  and  the  reasons  for  any 
significant  variances  therein; 

"(6)  the  estimates  as  to  performance  cap- 
abllltlea  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  reasons  for  any  significant 
actual  or  estimated  variances  therein  com- 
pared to  the  performance  capabilities  called 
for  under  the  original  plan  and  as  currently 
approved:  and 

"(7)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  to  be  pertinent  In  the 
evaluation  of  costs  Incurred  and  expected  to 
be  incxirred  and  the  effectiveness  of  perform- 
ance achieved  and  anticipated  under  the 
program. 


"(c)  The  Secretary  after  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shaU  prescribe  criteria  for  the  determination 
of  major  acquisition  programs  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  quar- 
terly to  the  Cong^ress  said  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  reports  made  pursuant  to 
subeectlon  (b),  which  shaU  Include  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  findings  made 
as  a  result  of  each  program  review. 

"(c)  The  ComptroUer  General  shall, 
through  test  checks,  and  other  means,  make 
an  Independent  audit  of  the  reporting  sys- 
tem developed  by  the  Secretary  and  shaU 
furnish  to  the  (Congress  and  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  not  less  than  once  each 
year  a  report  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  re- 
porting system,  and  any  recommended 
Improvements. 

"(f)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  make 
Independent  audits  of  major  acquisition  pro- 
grams and  related  contracts  where.  In  his 
opinion,  the  costs  incurred  and  to  be  In- 
curred, the  delivery  schedules,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  performance  achieved  and  antic- 
ipated are  such  as  to  warrant  such  audits 
and  he  shall  report  his  flnrtlnga  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"(g)  Procuring  agencies  and  contractors 
holding  contracts  selected  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  for  audit  imder  subsection  (f) 
shall  fUe  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
such  data.  In  such  form  and  detail  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General,  as 
the  (Comptroller  General  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  his 
audits.  The  Comptroller  General  and  any  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Is  entlUed.  tmtU  three  years 
after  final  pajrment  under  the  contract  or 
subcontract  as  the  case  may  be.  by  subpena, 
Inspection,  authorization,  or  otherwise,  to 
audit,  obtain  such  Information  from,  make 
such  inspection  and  copies  of.  the  books, 
records,  and  other  vnltlngs  of  the  procuring 
agency,  the  contractor,  and  subcontractors, 
and  to  take  the  sworn  statement  of  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  contractor  or  subcontractor. 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  re- 
lating to  contracts  selected  for  audit. 

"(h)  The  United  States  district  court  for 
any  district  in  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor or  his  officer  or  employee  Is  found 
or  resides  or  In  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor transacts  business  shall  have  jur- 
isdiction to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
contractor,  subcontractor,  rtficer.  or  employ- 
ee to  furnish  such  information,  or  to  permit 
the  Inspection  and  copying  of  such  records, 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  thl»  section.  Any  faUvire  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  this  section." 

Mr.  WHALEN  (during  the  reeding). 
Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a 
lengthy  amendment,  the  so-called  audit- 
ing amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
last  year  and  which  lost  by  three  votes  to 
our  committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CMilo? 


Mr.  HUNT.  I  object. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUNT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  totend 
to  support  the  Leggett  amendment  but 
I  do  so,  in  all  honesty,  with  some  degree 
of  reservation  and  reluctance. 

I  say  this  because  I  have  long  been  of 
the  view  that  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander to  Chief  of  our  Aimed  Ptorces, 
must  have  flexibility  to  the  conduct  of 
military  operations  and  that,  to  many 
instances,  this  might  preclude  prior  con- 
gressional approval  for  specific  strategic 
moves. 

TVxiay,  I  am  persuaded  to  support  an 
amendment  which  would  limit  presiden- 
tial flexibility  by  requiring  the  prior  con- 
sent of  Congress  before  commlting  Amer- 
ican group  combat  tro(H»  Into  I«06. 
Thailand,  or  Cambodia.  I  am  persuaded 
for  two  overridtog  reasons.  F^rst.  ova  po- 
litical objectives  to  South  Vietnam,  from 
the  very  beginning,  have  centered  cm 
secxirlng  that  country  frtan  outside  ag- 
gression. It  was  never  contemplated,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  American 
combat  forces  would  be  employed  out- 
side of  South  Vietnam  to  order  to  achieve 
security  withto  its  borders. 

What  we  have  witnessed  to  recent 
days  has  been  an  overt  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  by  the  President,  pur- 
suant to  his  authority  as  Commander 
to  Chief.  We  know  that  the  Cambodian 
adventure  was  decided  upon  without 
consvdtatlon  of  the  Congress  and  we 
learn  that  the  decision  represented  a  re- 
jection of  the  caution  urged  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird  to  favor  of  the  greater  lati- 
tude which  the  military  has  sought  stoce 
our  tovolvement  began. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  to  my  view  it 
is  Imprudent  and  dangerous  to  the  ex- 
treme to  mortgage  our  political  alms 
and  objectives — which  go  far  beycmd 
troop  withdrawals — to  the  risks  and 
miscalculations  which  of  necessity  at- 
tend further  military  operations.  It  Is 
the  worst  of  poor  Judgment  to  do  so 
when  the  entire  chapter  to  Vietnam  has 
been  punctuated  by  military  estimates 
and  actions  which  have  proved  disas- 
trously inacciirate,  costly,  and  impro- 
ductive. 

My  second  reason  for  supporting  the 
pending  simendment  Is  my  strong  con- 
viction that  the  Nation  needs  and  merits 
some  degree  of  positive  assurance  that 
the  Ill-advised  adventure  toto  Cambodia 
does  not  represent  permanent  abandon- 
ment of  the  poUcy  of  deescalation  to 
which  the  Nation  previously  had  been 
committed.  Under  the  circumstances, 
unhappily,  the  Congress  is  now  the  only 
branch  of  Government  which  can  act 
prwnptly  and  decisively  to  provide  this 
assurance.  Unless  it  does  so,  we  can  only 
expect  exacerbation  of  the  forces  that 
are  dividing  the  people  and  result  to  the 
ktod  of  tragedy  that  took  place  at  Kent 
State  University  earlier  this  week. 

So  the  Congress  really  has  no  alterna- 
tive, it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
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to  assume  responsibUlty— resp  msibiUty 
which  m  large  measure  has  teen  for- 
feited by  the  White  House. 

Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
House  has  to  act  as  a  voice  of  t  ie  P«>P|« 
and  to  act  responsibly  in  the  fsce  of  the 
situation  that  now  exists. 

I  was  surprised  and  concern  !d  by  the 
news  that  American  combat  forces  were 
Involved  in  operaticMis  in  Caiabodia.  I 
regret  that  the  President  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  this  step  to  protect  American 

forces.  J   r  A^ 

I  do  not  want  the  war  widened.  I  ao 
want  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
to  continue. 

Now  that  the  action  against  the  sanc- 
tuaries has  been  taken,  I  hope  i ;  will  suc- 
ceed and  obtain  its  objectives.  Nothing 
should  be  done  to  endanger  American 
forces  and  risk  our  fighting  iren's  lives. 
Congress  should  make  clear  it  v  ants  such 
operations  to  be  limited  in  time  and 
scope,  and  I  will  speak  and  vo  «  accord- 
ingly. Our  efforts  should  be  renewed  to 
open  an  international  conferetice  to  get 
a  negotiated  agreement  on  jSoutheast 
Asia. 

We  need  unity.  Mr.  Chairm 
to  achieve  peace,  not  only  no 
east  Asia,  but  in  the  years 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  omNGER.  Mr.  Cha 
decided  not  to  offer  an  amendment  I 
intended  to  introduce  today  falling  for 
termination    of    military    aii 
countries  and  requesting  th^ 
to  negotiate  the  sale  of  jet 
Israel.   The   military   procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  I  am  advised]  is  not  the 
appropriate  legislative  vehiclfe  for  such 
an  amendment  since  it  does  rtot  author- 
ize such  military  aid  and  the  apnendment 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

To  those  of   my   colleagues  who   in- 
tended to  support  my  amendnient  today, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  thaU  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 556.  with  23  cosponsOrs,  that  is 
essentially  identical  to  my  a»nendment. 
and  I  welcome  additional  co^ponsors  in 
the  hope  that  further  action 
portant  subject  may  be  takej 
I  want  to  thank  all  of  th 
fered  to  support  my  amen 
particularly   my    friend   an 
Jack  BRrmcLEY.  Democrat    , 
who  worked  hard  to  obtain  s^>port  for  it 
Mr.    ADDABBO.    Mr.    Chairman,    in 
listening  to  the  debate  on  th4  Reid-Leg- 
gett  amendment  it  would  Appear  that 
some  feel  that  this  type  of  ImltaUon  is 
wrong,  and  is  something  new.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  this  Congres^  In  the  last 
session  passed  limitation  on  military  ac- 
tion and  that  action  was  fully  indorsed 
by  the  President.  In  the  DeJense  appro- 
priation bill  of  last  year  w0  wrote  into 
that  law  that  no  groimd  forces  could  be 
used   in   Laos   and   Thailand   and   this 
country  had  previous  comaiitments  to 
both  these  countries. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
ported the  amendments  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  California  and 
New  York,  because  the  administration's 
decision  last  week  to  widen  the  war  was 
disappointing  and  ominoi^.  This  is 
hardly  the  appropriate  tlmt  In  history 
to  discuss  how  we  got  involvied  In  South- 
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east  Asia.  We  are  there  and  the  time  is 
past  for  us  to  come  home,  to  sail  east,  not 
march  west. 

There  is  a  mistaken  view   in  some 
quarters  that  the  war  protestors  are  all 
yoimg.    hairy,    wildeyed,    self- publicists 
interested  in  using  the  war  as  the  club 
to  fell  the  giant  America.  I  submit  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  As  a  Congressman. 
I  read  my  maU  very  closely  and  my  view 
is  that  aU   America,   including  middle 
America  and  the  silent  majority  finally 
is  exhausted  with  this  year. 
Let  me  read  one  of  those  letters: 
I  am  one  of  the  Silent  Majority.  But  It  is 
with  a  sickened  heart  that  I  want  to  scream 
my   outraged    protest    at    President   Nixon's 
high-handed      commitment     of     American 
troops  to  Cambodia. 

We  are  a  government  of  the  people,  with 
Congress  to  act  out  our  wishes,  yet  this 
one  man  has  seen  fit  to  override  CX>ngres- 
slonal  feelings  by  escalating  this  senseless, 
futile,  murderous  war  Into  Cambodia. 

Please  stop  this  tragedy— stop  kllUng  our 
boys.  End  this  nightmare. 

I  think  the  decision  to  march  into 
Cambodia  was  mistaken  because  of  the 
presumptions  which  went  into  the  mak- 
ing of  that  decision.  It  was  obviously 
presumed  that  if  American  forces 
cleaned  out  these  Communist  sanctu- 
aries. South  Vietnam,  particularly  the 
Saigon  area,  would  be  safe  from  new 
attacks.  Well  we  seem  not  to  learn. 
Guerrillas  do  not  wait  for  their  larger, 
better  equipped  foe  to  confront  them. 
They  flee  as  have  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  from  Parrot's  Beak  and 
Fishhook.  And  they  wait. 

When  we  leave,  they  will  filter  back 
into  these  sanctuaries  and  the  American 
deaths  incurred  there  will  be  futUe.  Or 
else,  we  can  chase  the  enemy  to  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  only  to  find  ourselves 
bogged  down  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  as 
badly  as  we  have  been  in  Vietnam. 

How  many  times  have  we  occupied  a 
valley  or  a  ridge  in  Vietnam,  cleared  it 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  withdrawn,  only 
to  find  that  in  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
months,  the  enemy  had  returned? 

It  has  been  reported  in  some  quar- 
ters  that   the    Cambodian    action    was 
prompted  by  this  administration's  de- 
sire to  make  Hanoi  telk  sense  at  the 
peace  table  in  Ppris.  I  answer  that  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
never  come  to  terms  in  Paris  until  they 
realize  that  it  is  not  the  American  pres- 
ence In  Indochina  that  keeps  them  from 
their  goals,  but  the  strength  of  the  local 
governments  in  Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh. 
There  will  never  be  peace  in  Indo- 
china until  we  leave.  And  there  only  will 
be  meaningful  negotiations  when  Hanoi 
realizes  that  Saigon   can   defend  itself 
without  American  help.  Widening  the 
war  does  not  serve  that  purpose. 

The  President's  decision  also  raises  a 
serious  question  about  the  balance  of 
powers  invested  in  the  three  branches  of 
our  Government. 

Article  I.  section  8,  of  oxxr  Constitu- 
tion declares : 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  ...  to  raise  and  support  armies  .  .  . 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy. 


These  are  the  so-called  war  powers  of 
the  Constitution.  The  President's  action 


has  raised  this  serious  constitutional 
question.  His  faUure  to  consult  the  Con- 
gress the  people's  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, before  taking  such  a  fateful  step, 
compounds  the  risk  to  our  consUtuUonal 
form  of  government. 

It  has  been  written  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace. 
As  with  many  aphorisms,  this  is  hard  to 
argue  with  even  though  history  demon- 
strates that  it  has  not  always  been  true. 
But  in  the  case  of  Southeast  Asia,  I 
think  it  is  true.  We  cannot  help  those  who 
cannot  or  will  not  help  themselves.  We 
can  not  find  peace  by  pursuing  war.  We 
keep  seeing  light  at  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
namese tunnel,  only  to  discover  the  tun- 
nel is  longer  than  we  thought.  We  cannot 
end  the  bloodshed  and  the  cost,  by  spill- 
ing more  blood  and  spending  more  dol- 
lars. Finally,  we  can  not  get  on  with  the 
job  at  home,  while  we  are  mired  down 
in  an  endless  war  overseas. 

We  must  conclude  that  America's  es- 
sential interests  and  security  are  not  at 
all  at  stake  in  Southeast  Asia.  Even  if  a 
military  victory  were  possible — and  it  is 
probably    not^what    would    we    have 
gained.  A  weak  government  in  Saigon  or 
an  unpopular  government  in  Cambodia 
would,  after  we  departed,  not  stand  long 
even  if,  as  some  have  urged,  we  bombed 
North  Vietnam  back  into  the  stone  age. 
We  are  spending  an  estimated  $30  billion 
a  year  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia  may  not  open 
this  fall  because  of  a  deficit,  variously 
estimated  at  between  $30  and  $50  million. 
We  are  spending  fewer  than  $4  billion  in 
Federal  dollars  on  education  this  year. 
Let    us    not    deceive    ourselves.    The 
schoolchildren  of  America  are  becoming 
casualties  of  that  war  right  here  at  home. 
We  speak  bravely  of  new  priorities,  edu- 
cation, the  envirorunent,  but  that  is  all 
there  will  be— talk  and  more  talk— until 
we  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  Indochina  and 
redirect  some  of  those  resources  here  at 
home. 

Ultimately  it  is  this  war  without  end 
that  is  tearing  America  apart.  We  must 
end  this  war  for  America's  sake.  Perhaps 
we  could  achieve  military  victory  in  In- 
dochina, but  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
the  cost  here  at  home.  Not  only  the  ham- 
lets and  villages  of  Indochina  are  burn- 
ing, but  so  are  our  cities  and  our  uni- 
versities. „     .^ 

It  is  time  to  withdraw  from  Southeast 
Asia.  And  it  is  time  to  pull  together.  In 
that  patriotic  act,  we  shall  save  the 
America  we  know  and  love  and  prevent 
the  grim  prospect  of  a  Pyrrhic  victory 
nobody  sought  and  everyone  has  come 

to  dread. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  every- 
one else,  I  am  disturbed,  distressed,  and 
very  much  concerned  about  develop- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia.  In  order  to  come 
to  some  decision  I  must  look  to  sources 
that  reflect  more  knowledge  of  the  facts 
than  I  have. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  claimed  that  we 
have  allowed  the  Vietnam  situation  to 
build  up  over  a  long  period  of  years.  In 
my  opinion  our  foreign  aid  program  of 
global  billion  dollar  spending  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  present  situation. 
I  have  never  supported  it  because  I  al- 
ways felt  that  it  would  lead  from  one 
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commitment  to  greater  commitments  and 
eventually  result  In  military  involve- 
ments. Strangely  enough,  many  of  those 
who  shouted  loudest  for  these  aid  pro- 
grams are  now  blaming  others  for  the 
trouble  in  Southeast  Asia.  i 

I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  Congress  should  be  asked  to  conunit 
us  to  war  through  a  declaration.  But 
going  back  to  1945,  this  approach  has 
changed.  Under  treaties  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Treaty  and  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  we  authorize  the  President 
to  commit  troops  without  congressional 
approval— only  at  the  request  of  another 
country  which  is  party  to  the  treaty.  The 
Constitution  specifically  states  that 
treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land — supreme  over  congressional  acts. 

Therefore.  I  conclude  that  our  pres- 
ence in  places  like  Korea  and  Vietnam 
is  perfectly  legal  even  though  not  by 
congressional  declaration  of  war.  We  are 
there  by  treaty  which  Is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  and  strangely  enough  many 
of  the  loudest  supporters  of  peace 
through  our  United  Nations  and  other 
treaties  are  now  the  loudest  objectors  to 
the  results  they  have  brought  us. 

For  25  years  we  have  sat  idly  by  and 
allowed  foreign  aid  programs  and  treaties 
to  get  us  into  trouble.  Many  of  those  who 
have  said  nothing  imtil  now  expect  25 
years  to  be  imdone  at  once. 

I  believe  the  President  is  dedicated  to 
seeing  the  war  in  Vietnam  end.  I  believe 
him  when  he  says  that  the  Cambodian 
incident  is  a  part  of  the  Vietnam  with- 
drawal plan.  I  believe  him  because  he  has 
aroimd  him  people  who  know  more  about 
the  situation  than  I  do  and  can  advise 
him  on  the  best  way  to  end  this  imneces- 
sary  and  needless  confiict.  I  feel  safer 
in  relying  on  his  judgment  than  on  the 
inflamatory  reactions  of  rioters  and 
demonstrators. 

The  President  did  not  send  our  boys  to 
Southeast  Asia.  He  promised  to  get  them 
out  and  every  step  he  has  taken  seems  to 
me  to  be  directed  to  that  end. 

It  is  easy  to  say  he  is  wrong  and  that 
his  plan  of  withdrawal  will  not  work.  But. 
until  I  have  more  proof  of  this  from 
sources  other  than  campus  rebellions,  it 
is  my  present  intention  to  stick  with  the 
President.  I  hope  and  pray  that  in  spite 
of  the  criticism  and  abuse  that  Is  being 
heaped  upon  him,  he  will  succeed. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  17123  now  under 
consideration  by  this  body  and  urge  its 
immediate  passage.  In  my  opinion,  this 
bill  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  before  Congress 
each  year,  if  not  the  most  important. 
This  legislation  authorizes  appropria- 
tions totaling  $20,237,489,000,  the  bulk 
of  which  is  for  the  procurement  of 
urgently  needed  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
other  military  hardware  to  keep  our  de- 
fenses at  the  high  level  needed  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
total  authorization  recommended  by  the 
committee  In  this  bill  is  $34,000,000  less 
them  the  amount  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  original  re- 
quest for  authorization  for  procure- 
ment and  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  by  the  Department 


of  Defense  amounted  to  $20,271,489,000. 
In  procurement  the  committee  made  re- 
ductions of  $333,000,000  and  $136,000,000 
In  research  and  development.  This 
brought  the  total  reduction  to  $469,- 
000  000.  The  committee  did  make  one 
major  addition  which  was  $435,000,000 
for  additional  ship  construction  for  the 
Navy. 

By  passage  of  this  legislation  we  make 
a  determination  of  the  defense  posture 
necessary  to  be  maintained  by  the 
United  States  in  order  to  insure  our 
national  security.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
calculate  or  assign  a  dollar  value  to  this 
proposition.  So,  too,  It  Is  Impossible  to 
repair  tlie  damage  that  may  be  caused 
by  either  a  lapse  of  time  or  lack  of  effort 
applied  in  keeping  our  defenses  secure 
and  strong.  If  we  are  to  maintain  Amer- 
ica's role  of  world  leadership  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peace,  we  must  not  only  recognize 
new  forces  at  work,  but  we  must  also  help 
to  shape  an  ever-changing  world. 

This  measure  is  one  which  attempts  to 
deal  realistically  with  the  responsibilities 
the  United  States  faces  In  an  uncertain 
and  complex  international  setting.  It  en- 
dorses a  posture  of  constant  readiness  of 
our  defenses  and  it  underwrites  a  policy 
of  diversification  of  those  defenses  per- 
mitting a  flexible  response  In  any  con- 
test. It  provides  for  the  supplementation 
and  modernization  of  our  defense  sys- 
tem In  accordance  with  the  contem- 
porary developments  of  those  who  chal- 
lenge our  security.  Looking  to  the  future, 
we  must  define  our  national  interests 
with  careful  concern  for  the  lawful  in- 
terests of  other  nations.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  before  problems  can  be  solved, 
they  must  be  better  defined  and  better 
imderstood. 

The  legislation  before  us  takes  action 
In  several  areas  that  merit  particular 
note  and  commendation. 

Last  year  phase  I  of  Safeguard  was  au- 
thorized and  funded.  The  purpose  was  to 
give  a  limited  defense  system  to  part  of 
our  deterrent  force.  In  addition  it  would 
provide  operational  experience  for  check- 
ing out  the  system.  Modified  phase  II  of 
the  Safeguard  anti-balllstic-missile  sys- 
tem has  been  designed  to  receive  appro- 
priations totaling  $1,026  million,  the 
amount  of  the  budget  request.  Tremen- 
dous progress  in  the  technology  of  mass 
destruction  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
versaries of  freedom.  More  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  Nation's  history,  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  sufBcient  weapons  and 
force  in  our  military  inventory  to  survive 
a  massive  nuclear  attack  and  to  deliver  a 
decisive  counterblow.  The  present  rate  of 
building  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the 
long  leadtlme  necessary  to  develop  and 
deploy  operational  systems  make  It  es- 
sential that  we  continue  with  the  Safe- 
guard ABM. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  not  during  its  tenure 
accelerated  the  previously  planned  de- 
ployment of  offensive  systems.  It  has.  In 
fact,  been  slowed  down.  The  only  major 
change  has  been  the  modification  of  the 
previously  approved  Sentinel  ABM  de- 
ployment. This  change  was  not  a  speed- 
up but  was  a  slowdown.  The  administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  defer  major  new 
weapons  decisions  as  long  as  possible 


pending  developments  in  the  strategic 
arms  limitations  talks.  By  continuing 
with  this  program  we  are  merely  going 
ahead  with  programs  on  which  our  de- 
terrent policy  was  formulated  by  previ- 
ous administrations. 

I  realize  full  well  that  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defense  is  not  a  magical  cure-all 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  nor 
is  It  the  ultimate  defense  system.  It  Is 
evident  that  technology  knows  no  limits 
and  each  decade  produces  fresh,  new 
challenges  and  an  even  greater  need  for 
response  on  the  part  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  An  essential  compo- 
nent in  our  network  of  military  systems 
is  antimissile  defense.  It  is  designed  to 
give  America  a  seamless  garment  of  se- 
curity in  an  age  of  acute  danger. 

To  Insure  that  a  technological  break- 
through by  the  enemy  against  any  one 
element  of  our  strategic  force— bombers, 
land-based  missiles,  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles—would  negate  only  a  part  of  these 
forces.  $100  million  In  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  B-1  aircraft  has  been  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1971.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  all  three  elements  of  our  stra- 
tegic force  must  be  maintained  in  order 
to  provide  an  effective  deterrent  force 
and  a  broad  ranged  war-fighting  capa- 
bUlty. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years  have 
strengthened  the  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing a  well  balanced  strategic  force.  I  fully 
support  the  B-1  program  as  it  will  have 
a  higher  penetration  speed,  quicker  re- 
action time  for  launch,  better  electronic 
coimtermeasures,  larger  payload  capac- 
ity, and  greater  accuracy  with  its  weap- 
ons delivery  systems  than  the  B-52 
bomber.  The  B-l's  ability  to  penetrate  at 
lower  altitudes  and  reduced  radar  cross 
section  are  just  two  of  the  many  tech- 
nical advances  incorporated  in  this  air- 
craft. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  state 
that  I  firmly  support  the  action  in  Cam- 
bodia recently  taken  by  President  Nixon. 
This  decision  was  truly  a  courageous 
act,  and  the  President  Is  to  be  applauded. 
The  enemy  has  occupied  sanctuaries  on 
the  Cambodian  border  since  1965.  They 
have  made  excursions  into  South  Viet- 
nam killing  Americans  and  our  allies  only 
to  escape  across  the  border  to  regroup 
and  rearm  in  safety.  For  years  these  elab- 
orate bases  have  been  used  by  the  enemy 
In  full  knowledge  that  they  would  not 
be  pursued.  Increased  enemy  activity 
within  the  past  few  weeks  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  President  to  take  deci- 
sive action.  The  enemy  left  us  no  other 
choice.  They  have  been  offered  every  con- 
cession at  the  bargaining  table  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere— all  to  no  avail.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  action  now  underway  will 
deprive  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese of  their  hit-and-run  capability 
and  will  be  instrumental  in  the  saving 
of  many  lives. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  de- 
struction of  these  encampments  and  con- 
fiscation of  their  supplies  just  prior  to  the 
rainy  season  will  prevent  the  enemy 
from  resupplying  and  rebuilding  their 
efforts  for  at  least  5  to  6  months. 

The  President  Is  entiUed  to  a  much 
fairer  consideration  of  his  courageous 
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he  has  put 


action  than  he  Is  receiving  as  : 
his  country  and  the  safety  of  his  men  tn 
Vietnam  ahead  of  the  possibility  of  being 
rejected  at  the  polls  for  a  second  term. 
He  has  risen  above  mere  politics — as  the 
llvee  of  Americans  are  at  stakfe.  He  would 
not  have  taken  this  step  unless  he  was 
oMivtnced  that  it  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity and  in  the  national  interest.  I  have 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  thie  President 
to  decisively  and  responsiblly  direct  oui" 
operations  to  bring  oxir  boys  home  sooner. 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  briefing 
at  the  White  House  where  the  President 
explained  in  detail  the  Cambodian 
situation.  This  meeting  wasi  both  con- 
structive and  meaningfxil.  1 1  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  action  now  underway  will 
not  only  be  instrumental  in  s«ivlng  many 
American  lives,  but  will  add  impetus  to 
our  policy  of  gradual  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Vietnam.  Evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  White  Hous«  and  here 
today  indicates  that  favorable  results 
from  this  activity  are  alitady  being 
realized.  The  President's  aotion  is  not 
aimed  at  enlarging  the  war  but  is  a  tem- 
porary and  limited  military  operation 
designed  to  keep  American  oasualties  to 
an  absolute  minimum  and  dedicated  to 
bringing  the  conflict  to  a  ^peedy  con- 
clusion. ' 

I  join  with  others  in  prayitig  that  this 
operation  will  accomplish  these  goals 
and  provide  for  a  Just  and  U[|sting  peace. 
In  conclusion,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  is  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  military  postire  suf&cient 
to  deter  aggression  on  the  ifut  of  those 
who  strive  for  world  domination.  In  the 
best  Interest  of  this  Nation  and  to  insure 
that  America  remains  militarily  strong, 
this  legislation  is  necessary  and  highly 
desirable. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr 
granting  there  is  nothing  ii^  the  bill  be- 
fore us  which  warrants  theiexpenditiore 
of  fimds  in  Cambodia,  are  ttiese  amend- 
ments and  the  discussions  ttiey  occasion 
untimely  or  academic?  I  thi^  not  since 
they  permit  each  of  us  to  voice  his  views 
on  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  not  Just 
to  a  platoon  a  day  of  brav^  Americans, 
but  c<mceivably  to  the  Republic  itself. 
There  may  be  better  day^  and  better 
ways  to  discuss  these  questions  but  we 
must  seize  the  way  and  the  day  we  have. 
I  passed  a  group  of  visitoDs  this  morn- 
ing. Were  they  Mlssourlans?  I  asked.  No, 
but  Americans  nonetheless,  they  an- 
swered. They  asked  a  question  which  all 
America  could  have  on  its  inind.  namely, 
if  the  CcHigress  were  to  sh|it  down  and 
go  home  tomorrow  would  there  be  any 
discernible  change  in  national  policies 
or  any  leas  congressional  control  over 
them? 

Some  of  us  may  be  persuajded  that  this 
Is  no  time  to  debate  forelign  policy  or 
Presidential  war  prerogatives,  but  tell  it 
to  the  country.  So  we  do  dfccuss  it.  And 
in  discussing  It  we  should  bear  in  mind: 
First.  This  Is  not  a  question  of  con- 
frontatlcm  between  the  Co: 
President.  It  is  rather  a  q 
constitutlaDal  reoMosiblll 
greas  In  ooncert  with  that  of  the  Presi- 
dency— the  Presidency  as  a^  Institution. 
We  know  the  President  is  ^nly  as  eflec- 
tive  MB  his  advice  and  inf<Min*tlon. 


Chairman, 


and  the 
Btlon  of  the 
thisCon- 


We  know,  too,  that  we  have  but  one 
President,  but  for  that  very  reason  we 
must  reassure  oiu-selves  that  he  has  not 
in  some  way  been  Isolated  from  the  per- 
tinent facts  or  the  most  authoritative 
interpretation  of  them.  If,  as  we  leam. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  know 
what  we  are  doing  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  does  not  approve  it,  we  lack  that 
reassurance  and  we  worry  about  it.  The 
President  may  indeed  have  no  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  consult  his  Secretary 
of  State,  but  he  does,  in  fact,  have  one 
to  consult  us  in  matters  of  war.  This  Is 
the  nub  of  the  matter  of  procedure  in- 
volved. Substantively,  we  are  presented 
with  the  argument  that  the  Cambodian 
adventure  has  been  instituted  to  save 
American  lives.  This  raises  three  imme- 
diate questions: 
First.  How? 

Second.  If  this  Cambodian  surprise 
effort  Is  Justified  in  the  name  of  such  a 
worthy  cause,  what  further  iman- 
nounced  steps  would  this  not  justify  for 
the  same  purpose?  Today,  Cambodia — 
tOTOorrow,  what  part  of  the  world? 

Third.  Moreover,  are  not  the  U.S.  lives 
in  jeopardy  placed  there  by  policies  es- 
sentially in  question  themselves? 

If  these  are  Important  questions,  only 
prior  consultation  would  have  enabled 
the  Congress  to  explore  them. 

Our  Vietnam  policy  Itself  if  indeed  it 
can  be  defined  at  this  moment,  imdoubt- 
edly  rests  on  an  Interpretation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  our  own  national  security. 
Such  security  depends: 

On  the  credibility  and  utility  of  our 
worldwide  commitments,  and  on  the  do- 
mestic support  for  them. 

With  respect  to  our  worldwide  commit- 
ments, many  nations  which  rely  on  our 
support  for  survival,  far  from  viewing 
our  immersion  in  Vietnaun  as  proof  of 
the  strength  of  our  commitments,  see  it 
as  reducing  owe  capability  to  meet  them. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  see  this 
strain  on  our  resources  as  operating  to 
their  advantage  any  more  than  spokes- 
men for  our  urgent  domestic  priorities. 

Indeed,  only  those  American  policies 
which  enjoy  a  strong  measure  of  public 
confidence  can  be  pursued  indefinitely. 
It  is  clear  that  after  a  decade  of  incon- 
clusive involvement  in  Indochina  there 
\s  a  great  division  in  our  adult  society 
concerning  its  usefulness  and  an  almost 
unanimous  opposition  to  it  among  yoimg 
Americans  who  must  fight  to  sustain  it 
and  live  with  its  results. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  is  called 
upon  to  support  what  many  of  us  be- 
lieve to  be  a  disorderly  policy  abroad 
while  preaching  order  and  acceptance  of 
that  policy  at  home.  The  task  would  be 
difQcult  enough  were  not  the  one  es- 
sential prop  removed:  prior  consultation. 
Caught  in  the  tug  of  solemn  Presi- 
dential promises  and  public  incredulous- 
ness,  we  have  a  Hobson's  choice  between 
countenancing  and  perhaps  unintention- 
ally encouraging  dangerous,  fragmentary 
forces  in  our  society,  or  supporting  in- 
creasingly repressive  measures  to  contain 
them. 

The  President  has  given  us  this  re- 
sponsibility in  the  name  of  victory.  What 
precisely  is  the  victory  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  in  mind?  Surely  there  will  be  no 


Are  de  Triomphe  to  march  through.  The 
are.  humble  yet  trixmiphant,  which  I  fore- 
see for  Indochina  is  the  bent  back  of  a 
rice  worker  unafraid  of  war. 

To  participate  in  a  negotiated  com- 
promise which  would  make  this  even 
briefly  possible  would  be  a  victory.  No 
American  initiatives  can  gfuarantee  per- 
manent peace  in  the  area.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  seas 
of  ancient  Asian  tribal,  national,  and 
religious  hostility  will  not  close  over  our 
historically  brief  interruption  the  day 
after  we  leave,  win,  lose  or  draw.  This 
would  make  the  Justification  for  persist- 
ing as  referee  for  1  more  year  equally 
p>ersuasive  for  10  more  years  or  longer. 

If   it  is   our   unshakable   purpose  to 
monitor  contending   factions   in   Indo- 
china it  is  more  purpose  than  we  have 
the  power  to  fulfill.  Whatever  our  pur- 
pose is,  I  know  it  cannot  justify  another 
decade  of  American  blood  and  treasiu-e. 
If  we  must  proceed  in  some  fashion  for 
tmother  12  months,  let  us  use  that  time 
to  achieve  an  admittedly  interim  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  these  primeval  feuds. 
This  will  involve  considerable  comprom- 
ise between  opposition  factions  within 
the  South  Vietnamese  political  system — 
Vietnamization  as  it  were  of  the  peace. 
At  present  no  defense  is  made  of  the 
extension  of  our  operations  into  Cam- 
bodia with  such  a  rationale.  Until  I  see  a 
clarification  of  the  rationale  in  line  with 
more   reasonable  objectives  than  "vic- 
tory"  I  will  support   amendments  like 
those  of  Mr.  Reu)  and  Mr.  Lecgett.  I  do 
so  out  of  no  lack  of  concern  or  respect  for 
our  troops  or  their  gallant  sacrifices;  pre- 
cisely the  contrary,  their  gallantry  and 
sacrifices  fully  justify  and  merit  their 
return  to  this  coimtry  in  the  wake  of  a 
judicious  settlement  that  incorporates 
the  splendid  victories  they  have  already 
won. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  As  I  said  last  Wednes- 
day, April  20,  1970.  the  RD.T.  ii  E.  por- 
tion of  this  authorization  bill  was  re- 
viewed in  depth  this  year  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  nine  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Upon  completion  of  our  review,  the 
subcommittee  agreed  unanimously  to 
recommend  authorizations  totaling  $136 
million  less  than  the  amoimt  requested 
by  the  Defense  Department.  The  amount 
recommended  in  the  bill  for  RD.T.  b  E.. 
$7,265,600,000,  Is  $30.4  million  less  than 
the  Congress  authorized  last  year  and  is 
$103.2  million  less  than  was  appropri- 
ated. The  amount  recommended  is  also 
$528.1  million  less  than  was  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $956.8  million 
less  than  was  requested  last  year. 

In  terms  of  actual  buying  power,  this 
is  the  smallest  RJD.T.  ti  E.  program  re- 
quest that  has  been  submitted  in  the  last 
decade.  In  terms  of  actual  effort  that  can 
be  supported  by  all  of  the  military  de- 
partments, considering  the  increased  cost 
of  research  and  development,  the  fiscal 
year  1971  authorization  represents  about 
a  7  percent  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year 
1970  level  of  effort. 

I  believe  this  budget  la  rock-bottom 
for  three  basic  reasons: 
First.  We  have  examined  the  need  for 
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every  major  project,  and  believe  that 
only  the  minimum  fimds  necessary  in 
fiscal    year    1971    to    assure    adequate 
strength  for  our  future  are  being  pro- 
vided. ^,        „i.^«.. 
Second.  All  of  the  supporting  projects, 
managerial  functions  and  facilities  are  at 
a  bare  minimum.  There  \b  no  slack;  and 
funds  have  not  even  been  included  to 
meet  the  increased  costs  which  result 
from  Inflation.  As  requested,  this  pro- 
gram results  in  a  civilian  reduction  of 
nearly  3.000  in  the  DOD  in-house  labo- 
ratories  together  with   a  reduction  of 
2  000  military  personnel.  The  impact  on 
civilian  employment  in  the  Industrial 
sector  will  undoubtedly  be  several  times 
greater.  Support  of  universities  has  been 
fjirther  decreased  at  the  expense  of  our 

technology  base.  , ,      ,,        ,  *».- 

Third  Finally,  in  consideration  of  the 
technological  and  military  challenges 
which  the  Nation  faces,  the  subcommit- 
tee concluded  that  a  lesser  program 
would  not  be  prudent. 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Government  resear<ai 
and  development  programs  for  the  past 
decade,  I  am  concerned  about  the  trend 
of  financial  support  for  our  efforts  in  this 
vital  area  at  a  time  when  our  valuable 
technological  superiority  is  being  chal- 
lenged strongly  from  abroad. 

The  most  serious  challenge  comes  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  annual  defense- 
related  research  and  development  invest- 
ment caught  up  with  ours  a  year  or  so 
ago  and  now  substantially  exceeds  it. 
During  the  past  few  years,  Soviet  re- 
search and  development  effort  has  been 
growing  by  roughly  10  percent  Per  y^ 
while  U.S.  R.  &  D.  effort  has  essentlaUy 

leveled  off. 

For  the  entire  decade  of  the  1960's, 
Soviet  R&D.  devoted  to  military,  atomic 
energy,  and  space  applications  grew  by 
about  13  percent  per  year,  and  this  vigor- 
ous growth  rate  appears  to  be  contmu- 
ing  Obviously  the  Soviets  continue  to 
emphasize  R.  <<  D.  for  mUitary.  space  and 
atomic  energy  applications. 

Looking  at  the  military  component 
alone,  during  the  1960's  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary R&D.  increased  by  about  60  per- 
cent while  the  U.S.  military  R.  &  D.  in- 
creased by  roughly  30  percent.  Overall, 
Soviet  funding  for  military,  space  and 
atomic  energy  R.  &  D.  is  now  about  $16  to 
117  billion  while  comparable  U.S.  fund- 
ing is  about  $13  to  $14  billion  yearly.  In 
the  last  2  years  the  Soviets  have  also 
shown  considerable  concern  over  the  lag- 
ging technological  level  of  its  civU  in- 
dustrial base  and  appear  to  be  ^ai^ 
resources  to  this  sector,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  continued  growth  in  their  de- 
fense, space,  and  atomic  energy  effMts. 

Our  past  national  position  of  techno- 
logical leadership  is  being  eroded  and 
today  Is  being  challenged  seriously  by 
both  our  friends  and  our  potential 
enemies. 

Some  criUcs  of  military  spending  have 
argued  that,  because  other  naU<»al  need* 
should  be  assigned  a  higher  priority  in 
the  future.  Defense  R.  &  D.  U  less  im- 
portant than  the  R.  &  D.  related  to  these 
other  national  needs.  Other  criUcs  add 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  domi- 
nated university  research  far  too  long 


and    that    this    situation    should    be 

changed.  ^  «,  ». 

The  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee received  some  interesting  facts  on 
these  areas  during  our  recent  hearings. 
For  Instance,  over  the  last  30  years  the 
Defense  Department's  share  of  tt»e  na- 
tional research  and  develoiMnent  activity 
has  declined  significanUy.  In  ^e  late 
1940's.  most  of  the  Federal  support  of  Uie 
Nation's  research  and  devel<H>ment  was 
provided  through  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Today,  the  situation  Is  quite  dif- 

First.  More  than  half  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  research  and  de- 
velopment^about  $8.2  billion  out  of  $16 
biUion— is  provided  by  civilian  agencies. 
Second.  Ahnost  75  percent  of  the  toUl 
national  expenditures  for  research  and 
development^about  $20  bUUon  outof 
$27  billion— Is  provided  by  civiUan  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  independent— that  is. 
Industrial— organizations. 

Third.  More  than  85  percent  of  the 
Federal  support  for  academic  R-  *  D.— 
about  $1.3  billion  out  of  about  $1.5  bU- 
Uon— Is  provided  by  civilian  agencies. 

These  facts  should  dispel  the  popular 
assertion  of  Defense  Department  domi- 
nance. It  should  make  it  clear  that  the 
Nation's  many  growing  needs  for  civilian 
technology  are  refiected  in  the  changiiig 
national  pattern  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. .  _...      _ 
I  strongly  beUeve  that  any  further  re- 
duction to  the  autiiorization  bUl  as  pro- 
posed by  the  subcommittee  will  have  a 
very  serious  affect  on  the  technology  base 
that  is  so  necessary  to  our  future  na- 
tional security.  That  vital  base  of  re- 
search and  technology  has  been  declining 
for  the  past  5  years.  r^^^^    t^ 
I  agree  wiUi  Dr.  John  S.  Pos^r.  Jr.. 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, who  recently  testified  thatr- 


rurther  erosion  of  that  b««  w^U  «PJ»i«" 
naUon  to  the  technologically  based  ^ate 
of  the  aeventlea  and  eighties,  protected  only 
by  the  technology  of  the  sixties. 


As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
adequately  support  a  Mtional  program 
forthe  social  benefit  and  security  of  our 
citizens,  and  neitiier  can  we  affo"i  to 
overendorse  one  to  toe  detilment  of  the 
oUier.  The  Defense  research  and  develop- 
ment appropriation  auUiorized  in  tWs  bm 
is  Oie  minimum  required  to  maintain 
an  adequate  defense  posture  during  the 
decade  of  the  seventies. 

Mr  CULVER.  Mr.  Clialrman.  I  have 
consistentiy  supported  the  P^sWent  s 
efforts  to  disengage  our  forces  J^.^® 
war  in  Vietiiam.  I  beUeve  tiie  President 
has  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  deescalate 
the  conflict  and  to  withdraw  our  troops- 
However,  in  my  judgment,  the  Pr^- 
dent's  decision  to  extend  the  war  into 
Cambodia  is  not  consistent  wltii  that 
poUcy.  but  on  Uie  contiiiry  represents 
Tnew  and  dangerous  escjdation  of  the 
conflict.  The  President's  briefing  at  the 
White  House  last  night  did  not  serve  to 
alleviate  those  fears,  but  ti-aglcally  to 
c^iflrm  them. 

This  violation  of  the  borders  of  a  neu- 
tral nation  raises  the  gravert  constitu- 
tional and  international  legal  Questions. 


In  addition,  it  was  done  without  prior 
congressional  consultation  which  we  had 
received  every  assurance  would  be  f  orth- 

"'tWs  "step  is  of  the  most  questionable 
military  value  and  the  aUeged  targets, 
the  Illusory  sanctuaries,  will  again  be 
operational  in  a  short;  time  within  those 
areas  or  others,  as  they  have  been  for 
many  years.  _       , 

The    seriously    adverse   international 
consequences  of  Uie  President's  dec^n 
to  our  greater  national  security  InterMts 
have  to  be  acknowledged.  This  action  has 
propelled  us,  not  into  negottation  which 
would  reduce  tensions,  but  Into  confron- 
tation which  only  heightens  them.  The 
effect  has  been  the  increased  determina- 
tion of  the  Communist  Chinese  and  So- 
viet Governments  to  assist  even  more  vig- 
orously    throughout     Indochina,     and 
unwillingness  to  participate  in  recent 
suggested  International  forums  su^  as 
were  proposed  by  I°don^  and  France 
to  settle  problems  throughout  Indochina. 
Moreover,  it  places  in  serious  J  war^ 
the  sti-ategic  arms  Uniitotiontato  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  So^et 
Union  to  seek  a  mutually  acceptaWe 
agreement  to  reduce  tiie  ever-lncrea^ 
costs  and  danger  to  mankind  of  the 
Insane  armaments  race.  .  ^a. 

Finally  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  extent  of  this  tactical  mUitary  a^ 
tion  has  to  be  carefully  weighed  In  its 
consequences  to  the  stability  and  fa-an- 
quility  of  our  own  Nation  at  this  most 
difficult  time  in  our  history . 

It  is  painfully  clear  that  no  conceiv- 
able objective  or  rationale  for  our  initial 
involvement  and  continued  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  worth  tiie  cost  of  the  increasing^ 
apparent  threat  to  our  survival  as  a  free 
and  prosperous  nation. 

It  makes  littie  sense  to  profess  a  de- 
termination on  behalf  of  our  national 
honor  to  be  sacrificing  on  tois,ffa^ 
however  noble  the  purpose— to  allegedly 
enable  a  small  and  divided  people  lO^DOO 
mUes  from  America  the  opportunity  to 
determine  its  own  future,  if  in  tiie  proc- 
ess we  only  manage  to  lose  our  own  Na- 
tion's futiire  and  repudiate  our  inspira- 
tional past.  ^ 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  foreign  poUcy  which  results 
in  a  savage  disruption  and  polarization 
of  American  society  is  not  a  viable  pol- 
icy regardless  of  its  strategic  or  tactical 
vidue  unless  It  Is  absolutely  necMsary  to 
the  weU-being  of  this  Nation.  There  is 
no  gain  to  be  expected  from  the  move 
into  Cambodia  which  can  possibly  make 
up  for  tiie  disillusionment  and  sense  rf 
frustration  that  vast  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens feel  over  their  total  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  our  poUdes. 

Nor  can  any  gain  come  from  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  which  will  make  up  f  or 
the  upheaval  in  our  educational  system. 
An  upheaval  tiuit  has  alreac^r  taken  four 
Uves  and  disrupted  the  academic  activi- 
ties of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 

youth. 

I  cannot  beUeve  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ation was  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  President's  program  <rf  with- 
drawal. Yet.  tiie  Presid^t  uf<»«;took  a 
calculated  risk.  We  must  not  permit  n 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  war  nor  must 
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It  be  permitted  to  extend  the  itay  of  our 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  Th^  operation 
must  be  concluded  immediately  and  our 
troops  must  be  withdrawn  frbm  South- 
east Asia  at  the  earliest  po^ble  date. 
With  this  in  mind  I  have.  (sJter  care- 
ful study,  decided  to  cast  diy  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  JMr.  Reid) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Calilomia  (Mr. 
Leggktt>  .  I  do  so  to  expresi  my  concern 
over  the  growing,  sec 
presence  on  foreign  soil. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  m4y  be  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  believing  we  can 
substitute  military  might  for, diplomacy. 
I  am  further  concerned  the  ^policy  de- 
cisions and  commitments  are  leing  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  preve)  it  the  Con- 
gress from  exercising  its  constitutional 
right  to  debate  or  discuss  ttem.  In  my 
judgment,  unnecessary  secncy  has  no 
place  in  our  form  of  government  and  to 
condone  such  secrecy  to  subvert  the  his- 
torical tradition  which  has  Ibrought  us 
our  leadership  position  sunohg  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

No  administration  can  be  granted  a 
blank  check.  To  convey  my  concern  suid 
to  make  certain  that  the  Congress,  as 
the  voice  of  the  people,  be  consulted  in 
the  formulation  of  foreigri  policy,  I 
strongly  advocate  the  Reid  iind  Leggett 
amendments. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill — H.R.  11123 — which 
as  reported  by  the  Armed  Sei  -vices  Com- 
mittee is  a  disturbing  reflection  of  our 
fedlure  as  a  nation — and  spe;iflcally  our 
collective  failure  in  this  bod?  with  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  control  Oov- 
emment  spending — to  ca^  out  a 
thorough  review  of  our  national  priori- 
ties and  put  our  men  tuid  money  into 
areas  of  critical  national  ne<  d.  Not  only 
does  this  bill  prove  that  we  h  &ve  failed.  I 
see  no  evidence  that  we  reall; '  have  tried. 
Those  of  us  who  find  fault  i  dth  this  bill 
do  so,  I  realize,  at  the  risk  ^f  being  ac- 
cused of  unwillingness  to  $upport  our 
men  In  imiform  or  of  ignomnce  of  the 
true  threat  to  our  security.  [Yet,  I  triist 
that  honest  men  still  may  differ  on  this 
floor,  with  the  clear  xmderstanding  that 
each  supports  the  goal  of  maintaining 
our  national  security.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  |hat  we  and 
the  American  public  all  musli  understand 
that  we  are  discussing  only  the  visible 
top  of  the  military  procurement  Iceberg. 
For  example,  included  in  ^his  bill  are 
authorizations  for  major  new  weapons 
systems  covering  only  flsc^  year  19T1 
which  amount  to  over  $5.61  billion.  Yet 
current  estimates  of  the  tdtal  ultimate 
costs  of  these  systems  run  ai  high  as  $59 
billion,  and  we  all  are  aware  Ithat  defense 
procurement  costs  have  a  Habit  of  out- 
nmning  even  the  most  exttavagant  in- 
itial estimates.  Once  we  hate  taken  the 
first  step  into  a  new  program,  the  next 
step  becomes  more  defensible,  and  the 
next — until  we  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  asked  to  spend  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  protecjb  our  initial 
investment.  I 

I  specifically  oppose  inclusion  In  this 
bill  of  nearly  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1971  procurement  related  to  the  Safe- 


guard ABM  system.  This  Is  a  monimien- 
tally  expensive  commitment  to  a  weapons 
system  that  even  our  best  technical 
minds — including,  I  believe,  at  least  three 
of  the  past  Science  Advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent— agree  has  fundamental  technical 
and  strategic  shortcomings.  Not  only  is 
the  Safeguard  system  so  vulnerable  to 
enemy  attack  that  it  will  never  be  able 
to  do  the  job  intended — whenever  the  ad- 
ministration decides  what  that  job  should 
be — but  I  am  categorically  opposed  to  any 
new  escalation  of  the  strategic  arms  race 
at  the  time  when  U.S.  negotiators  finally 
have  begun  talking  to  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts in  the  SALT  telks  in  Vienna. 
I  have  no  objection,  let  me  add.  to  the 
projected  spending  in  this  bill  of  over 
$500  million  for  research  on  anti-bad- 
llstic-misslle  development,  as  insurance 
against  the  eventuality  of  a  tragic  break- 
down in  SALT. 

The  same  comment  extends  to  the  ex- 
penditures contemplated  in  this  bill  for 
the  procurement  of  Minuteman  III  mis- 
siles with  MIRV  warheads.  It  is  increas- 
ingly evident  by  the  administration's  own 
testimony  that  our  fixed  ICBM  missile 
installations  are  vulnerable  to  enemy  at- 
tack, and  that  a  far  greater  degree  of 
security  would  be  afforded  by  new  devel- 
opment of  underwater  systems — if  a 
higher  degree  of  security  were  required. 
I  fully  agree  with  the  position  taken  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  which  recently 
voted  72  to  6  in  favor  of  our  proposing 
in  Vienna  an  Immediate  interim  freeze 
on  the  development  and  deployment  of 
both  ABM  systems  and  MIRV  warheads, 
to  increase  the  chances  for  success  in 
SALT. 

In  addition,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  included  in  this  bill  an  ad- 
ditional $435  million  for  new  ship  con- 
struction, above  and  beyond  the  Defense 
Department  request.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  my  experience  that  the  budget  re- 
quests of  our  military  planners  are  over- 
ly modest.  I  trust  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Steff  to  make  at  least  adequate  provi- 
sion for  funds  they  consider  necessary 
to  our  national  defense.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  supposedly  fighting  inflation,  and 
when  the  Navy  already  has  asked  the  req- 
uisite simis  for  its  ongoing  $30  billion 
modernization  program,  I  find  this  ad- 
ditional authorization  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  incredible. 

Furthermore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  In- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  authorizations  for 
military  procurement  which  in  effect  are 
circumventions  of  the  annusQ  authoriza- 
tions for  military  and  economic  aid.  If 
we  are  to  vote  on  fimds  for  the  military 
assistance  of  Laos  and  Thailand,  let  us 
do  so  openly,  not  under  the  guise  of  our 
own  U.S.  defense  procurement. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all 
should  keep  in  mind  as  we  vote  that  this 
is  the  bill  which  pays  for  the  equipment 
to  continue  the  war  in  Vietnam,  indeed  in 
all  of  Indochina.  Our  armies  move  only 
through  a  vast  mechanism  of  procure- 
ment and  supply,  and  voting  "no"  on 
this  bill  is  one  means  we  have  to  tell  the 
people  and  the  President  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  finance  the  reduction  of  the 
nimibers  of  D.S.  troops  in  Indochina  and 
their  gradual  withdrawal,  but  not  an  es- 


calation or  even  a  status  quo  continua- 
tion of  the  war. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  not — as  some  of  its  more  zeal- 
ous proponents  might  say — because  I 
am  unpatriotic,  or  uninformed  of  the 
true  threat,  or  unsympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  shall  vote 
against  it  because  it  perpetuates  all  the 
dangerous  misconceptions  of  the  past  as 
a  guide  to  present  policies — policies 
which  I  fear  are  rapidly  serving  to  tear 
apart  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
voting  against  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill.  The  amount  of  this 
bill,  and  the  various  weapons  systems  it 
includes,  commits  the  United  States  to 
current  and  future  weapons  commit- 
ments that  are  subject  to  the  most  seri- 
ous strategic  and  political  considerations 
and  leave  many  questions  which  have  not 
been  adequately  answered  in  my  Judg- 
ment. 

From  my  perspective,  the  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  the  deployment  of  the 
land-based  multiple-warhead  missile 
carries  with  it  serious  strategic  con- 
sequences, not  only  for  the  SALT  talks, 
but  also  for  an  uncontrollable  nuclear 
arms  race.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
I  offered  the  amendment  to  delete  the 
MIRV  authorization  at  this  time.  Un- 
fortunately, my  amendment  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  where  there  is  no  record  vote. 

The  unanticipated  and  unilateral  deci- 
sion of  President  Nixon  to  widen  the 
Vietnam  war  by  committing  American 
ground  forces  Into  Cambodia  and  the 
resiamption  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  has  strongly  contributed  to  my 
decision  to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  amendments  de- 
signed to  assert  congressional  control  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Unfortunately,  these 
amendments  were  also  defeated. 

There  are  other  tispects  of  this  bill 
that  are  disconcerting.  I  have  talked 
about  the  ABM  system.  I  have  for  years 
opposed  the  construction  of  this  untested 
system  and  now  a  further  deployment 
compounds  the  Initial  error. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  recall  how 
I  fought  to  have  this  House  accept  vital- 
ly needed  education  funds.  The  total  of 
these  funds  was  $1.2  billion  over  the 
President's  education  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  now  the  administration 
blithely  aimounces  that  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  will  cost  $1.6  billion  more 
than  originally  estimated.  The  future 
of  America — Its  children — are  traded  off 
against  the  ABM  system  that  does  not 
work.  We  know  what  the  objective  is  in 
education — the  elimination  of  Ignorance. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
for  the  ABM.  Is  It  the  Chinese  threat,  the 
Soviet  threat,  the  accidental  launch 
threat?  No.  I  feel  the  real  threat  in  this 
bill  Is  mistaken  priorities. 

There  are  other  items  In  this  bill  which 
reflect  these  Inverted  priorities.  The  line 
item  for  a  nuclear  carrier  is  an  example. 
I  have  noted  my  objections  to  the 
weapon  systems — objections  based  on 
what  I  feel  are  future  consequences. 
While  this  Is  a  supply  bill,  my  added 
reasons  for  voting  against  it  Include 
my  protest  of  the  President's  action  In 
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Cambodia.  The  damage  to  our  country— 
oi  people-is  not  speculative.  It  is  ap- 
S^enl  throughout  tiie  Nation  a    tWs 
moment.  Congress  must  assume  its  re- 
sponslbillties.  It  must  exercise  some  con- 
trol and  oversight.  it..^. 
Mr  Chairman,  there  are  other  items 
but  the  problem  still  remains  one  ba- 
sically of  mistaken  priorities.  I  am  hope- 
ful Uiat  when  Uie  conference  report  on 
this  bill  comes  back  to  the  House  I  ^l 
be  able  to  support,  it.  I  yield  to  no  man 
K  ?S  desire  fbr  an  adequate  defense 
system  but  I  feel  this  bill  goes  far  be- 
yonl^'ur  needs.  Moreover,  it  siphons  off 
needed  funds  required  for  our  presstag 
domestic    problems    in    order    ^    fund 
questionable  military   weapon  systems. 
Mr    VAN   DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman 
although  the  Record  will  not  show  it  l 
supported  the  Leggett  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  obUm  the  con- 
sent of  congress  before  committmg  U^. 
ground  forces  in  Laos.  Thailand,  or  Cam- 

'^Many  of  our  citizens  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  wldenmg  of  thewarm 
Southeast  Asia.  My  own  maU  has  o^" 
running  more  than  3  to  1  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  to  assign  U.S^ 
troops  to  an  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  As 
of  late  this  afternoon,  I  had  received  182 
letters,  telegrams,  and  phone  calls  op- 
ISSig  this  action  and  56  communica- 
tions favoring  it. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
House  has  been  unable  to  express  any 
view  at  aU  on  this  very  divisive  Issue  in 
the  legislation  now  before  us.  I  think  we 
owed  it  to  our  constituents  to  let  them, 
as  well  as  the  White  House,  know  where 
we  as  an  elective  body  stand. 

This  afternoon's  exercise  has  not  been 
entirely  fruitiess.  however.  Those  who 
question  the  President's  action  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  could  under  our 
House  rules  to  express  individual  doubts. 
And  perhaps  the  President  wUl  be  moved 
to  2>me  w5  by  the  fact  that  132  Mem- 
SL^  neari  J  40  percent  of  those  vom, 
were  counted  In  favor  of  Mr.  Leggett  s 
amendment. 

Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  rat- 
ify a  military  authorization  bill  which 
reflects  lltUe  rational  relationship  to  our 
country's  realistic  strategic  needs^  Ttiis 
observation  Is  In  part  borne  out  by  the 
simple  fact  that  at  least  a  dozen  amend- 
rS^ts  are  being  offered  to  delete  various 
authorizations,  a  majority  of  which  wUl 
come  from  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

The  immensity  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects covered  by  the  bUl  virtually  defy  in- 
depth  analysis.  This  is  obviously  one  of 
the  great  advantages  the  Pentagon 
brings  to  tiie  political  arena.  Fortunately. 
those  Congressmen  and  private  citizens 
interested  In  restraining  exorbitant  mil- 
itary spending  and  recycling  some  of 
these  funds  into  solving  our  Immense 
domestic  problems  have  finally  recog- 
nized this  advantage  and  have  bf^  » 
systematic  survey  of  our  entu^  defense 

^'°T?irearly  results  of  tWs  work  shows 
more  cleariy  than  ever  tiie  foUy  we  have 
pursued  in  tiie  past,  and  will  continue  to 
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pursue  today  should  tiiese  amendments 

continue  to  fail.  

While  I  support  all  of  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered,  two  seem  so  essen- 
tial that  their  passage  can  only  be 
termed  vital  to  our  national  Interests. 

The  first  was  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from     California     (Mr.     Leggett)     last 
Thursday  which  would  have  eliminated 
funds  for  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 
By  authorizing  $665  million  for  the  ABM, 
the  House  has  given  Its  endorsement  to 
erection  of  an  Immensely  costly  missUe 
defense  system  that  promises  the  Amer- 
ican people  absolutely  no  protection  from 
the  dangers,  both  real  and  imaginary.  It 
purports  to  deter.  As  I  stated  during  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1970  author- 
ization bill  last  faU.  all  evidence  mdi- 
cated  that  the  system  vrill  not  properly 
function;  that  even  If  It  did  function  it 
would  be  easily  overwhelmed  in  a  Soviet 
attack:  and,  that  ABM  deployment  con- 
stitutes a  continuing  threat  to  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  talks.  I  would  add 
that   It   also    unjustifiably    raises   false 
hopes  of  security  for  our  citizens,  and 
has  become  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
mUitary  overspending.  Its  passage  was  a 
tragedy  which  we  can  only  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  rectify. 

However,  a  second  and  even  more  im- 
portant amendment  is  still  before  us. 
This  substitute,  again  offered  by  the  gen- 
tieman  from  California  (Mr.  Leggett). 
would  place  a  complete  prohibition 
against  spending  any  money  authorized 
by  this  act  to  finance  the  Introduction 
of  American  ground  combat  troops  into 
Laos.  Thailand,  or  Cambodia  without 
prior  congressional  assent. 

I  would  first  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  supporting  the  current  madness 
the  President  is  pursuing  In  Cambodia 
that  passage  of  the  Leggett  amendment 
wiU  in  no  way  restrict  him.  The  law  wiU 
not  take  effect  untU  July  1.  and  by  the 
President's  own  definitive  statement  our 
troops  wUl  have  been  removed  by  that 

Second.  I  would  remind  you  that  this 
would  not  prevent  future  use  of  troops 
outside  of  South  Vleti:iam.  It  would 
merely  place  the  President  on  statutory 
notice  that  any  further  such  actions  must 
have  the  expressed  consent  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people. 
Do  the  proponents  of  escalation  fear  such 
a  test?  The  opponents  do  not. 

Mr   Chairman,  the  lessons  of  history 
are  often  subtie  and  subject  to  legitimate 
controversy.  I  would  have  thought,  how- 
ever that  the  lessons  of  our  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war  were  not.  Yet.  the 
President's  rhetoric  last  Thursday  night 
was  framed  in  the  same  tired.  Pentagon 
logic  which  has  already  cost  our  country 
over  $100  billion  and  almost  50.000  Uves 
thus  far  in  Vietnam.  It  has  now  also  cost 
four  more  Uves  on  a  campus  near  my 
district,  and  has  greatiy  accelerated  the 
disenchantment  of  our  entire  generation 
with  our  system  of  government.  We  must 
stop  this  horror  and  stop  it  now.  The 
best  beginning  is  by  passing  this  modest, 
reasonable  amendment. 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
oriental  story  of  Roshomon  isa  classic, 
for  it  successfully  demonstrated  the  elu- 


sive quality  of  tinitii;  in  this  story  each 
participant  perceived  a  different  and  (»n- 
ti^ctory  truth  about  Uie  same  event 
We  have  a  simUar  perception  problem 
witii  respect  to  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Soutiieast  Asia.  But  now  we  have  sent 
American  arms  and  troops  to  Cambodia 
However  different  our  perception  ol  tnai 
event,  one  fact  is  clear.  We  have  carried 
the  conflict  over  Vletiiamese  borders  into 
tiie  sovereign  nation  of  Cambodia  Such 
widened  warfare  is  not  a  peaceful  over- 

^^r    Chairman,  neither  I  nor  anyone 

else  in  Congress  has  accepted  the  need  to 

fight  throughout  the  Southeast  Asian 

continent.  Congress  must  act  now.  in  an 

effort  to  preclude  further  widenmg  ol 

this  Nation's  involvement  in  Indochina^ 

I  have  in  earUer  debates  In  the  House 

requested  that  Congress  demonstrate  its 

oMurate  wish  for  peaceful  withdrawal 

from  Vietnam  at  Uie  earliest  opportumty^ 

Today   I  make  that  request  again.  Let 

us  demonstrate  to  the  admln^tration, 

and  to  the  Nation,  tiiat  Uie  Congress 

desires  an  orderly  and  swift  wlUidrawal 

from  Southeast  Asia.  .  .^..^nc  on 

The  Congress  can  place  restrictions  on 
the  Southeast  Asian  involvement  by 
amending  Uie  military  Procurement  au- 
thorization bUl.  The  Reid  and  .Leggett 
amendments  to  Uiis  legislation  under 
consideration  would  preclude  Uie  use  of 
funds  authorized  by  this  measure  for 
American  ground  combat  troops  into 
Laos.  Thailand  or  Cambodia  without  toe 
prior  consent  of  the  Congress.  "This  limi- 
tation would  prevent  any  sudden  and 
unexpected  Increase  of  our  involvement 
In  Indochina.  ,         ^.. 

Although  Uie  administration  has  said 
that  crossing  Cambodian  territory  will 
more  swiftly  conclude  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia,  I  must  observe  that  I 
have  heard  this  before— and  with  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  further  m- 
volvement.  . 

Let  us  not  forget  our  young  men.  who 
have  to  fight  Uils  war.  These  are  the 
Nation's  future  fathers  and  husbands  and 
leaders.  They  should  not  be  exposed  to 
needless  jeopardy. 

I  beUeve  the  time  has  come  to  rely  on 
ambassadors,  rather  than  warriors,  to 
obtain  the  peace  we  all  want. 

Mr  BURLLSON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reluctantiy  I  am  voting  for 
this  bUl  on  final  passage.  I  am  voting 
against  the  previous  question.  The  rea- 
son for  my  position  is  Uiat  there  Is  much 
in  the  bill  which  I  feel  Is  unwarranted 
and  wasteful.  At  Uie  same  time,  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  voting  against  funds  for 
military  operation  when  our  Nation  Is  at 
war  though  undeclared  it  may  be. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  glaring  ex- 
ample of  wastefulness  in  this  biU  is  Uie 
provision  which  I  vigorously  opposed  last 
year,  Uiat  is,  deployment  of  Uie  Safe- 
guard antibalUstlc  mlssUe  system.  On 
previous  occasions  I  have  gone  Into  great 
detaU  as  to  my  reasoning  on  this  Issue. 
Suffice  It  here  to  say,  the  best  evident 
indicates  Uiat  the  system  will  not  work 
and  it  is  not  needed. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Uie  decision  of  President  Nixon  to  move 
American   troops    Into    Cambodia   will 
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either  brins  us  closer  to  an  end  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  or  it  will  resplt  in  not 
only  a  bigger  Involvement  for 
but  will  thereby  widen  the  divilion  in  our 
coimtry.  The  latter  will,  of  cduse,  bring 
fresh  outbursts  of  rebellion  and  perhaps 
what  could  result  in  civil  war  here  at 
home. 

In  any  event,  our  Naticm  tod^  la  faced 
with  extreme  xmcertainty.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  is  not  popular.  In  A^a  we  are 
drifting  in  limbo  and  still  do  po\.  appear 
to  have  either  the  desire  or  |he  will  to 
win  in  Vietnam.  ' 

Our  yoimg  people  certainly  have  the 
right  to  be  concerned,  but  H  is  imfor- 
tiinate  that  this  great  country  of  ours, 
which  became  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  becaiise  of  peaceful  dialog,  namely 
through  our  political  processes  and  by 
way  of  debate,  must  now  tvim  |to  violence 
in  the  streets  and  on  college  campuses. 
A  few  days  ago  I  attended]  a  briefing 
at  the  White  House  held  by  the  President 
and  others.  After  talking  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  am  truly  concerned  that  he  not 
only  had  an  awesome  decision  to  make 
but  that  he  did  so  with  the  be$t  interests 
of  our  Nation  in  mind  and  to  preserve  the 
security  of  the  thousands  of!  American 
soldiers  and  other  American  citizens  in 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  elsewhere  in 
Asia.  , 

The  purpose  of  committing  troops  to 
Cambodia  was  essentially  to  smash  one 
of  the  Communists'  primary  sanctuaries 
from  which  thousands  of  enemy  troops 
have  in  the  past  attacked  our  forces  in 
Vietnam.  For  the  President  to  allow 
Cambodia  to  fall  and  to  be  completely 
taken  over  by  the  enemy  wpuld.  I  am 
sure,  have  Jeopardized  not  only  our  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam  but  resulted  In  a  heavy 
casualty  rate  of  dead  an(l  wounded 
Americans.  Only  time  will  itell  if  the 
President's  decision  was  right  or  wrong, 
but  he  did  state  to  us  that  We  are  not 
going  to  be  involved  in  a  deej^er  involve- 
ment in  Asia  either  in  Vietnam  or  Cam- 
bodia. I 

I  liave  always  been  committed  to  the 
protection  of  our  American  troops  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere,  and  I  intent* 
to  vote  to  give  the  American  soldier  all 
that  he  needs  to  defend  hlmitelf.  I  would 
like  to  bring  aU  of  than  hofie  but.  un- 
fortunately, this  cannot  be  i  done  over- 
night, even  though  some  wAuld  like  us 
to  beUeve  it  can  be  done. 

Abraliam  Lincoln  had  hla  detractors, 
too,  even  those  who  advocated  that  he 
surrender. 

In  the  briefing,  the  Presideiit  categori- 
callystated: 

(a)  the  150.000  men  he  proniUed  to  wltb- 
dr*w  In  his  uievlBed  speech  last  month 
would  tw  withdrawn;  I 

(b)  we  will  not  extend  oun^Ives  In  Cam- 
bodia beyond  cleaning  out  th^  Communist 
pockets  but  thst  speed  Is  esseatlal  since  we 
are  In  a  race  with  monsoon  ralos: 

(c)  his  decision  would  be  tsrmed  wrong 
by  thoee  who  demand  we  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam now,  even  If  we  surrender,  but  that 
tboee  who  aooept  the  premise  i  that  we  end 
the  war  by  a  just  peace  for  S^uth  Vietnam 
will  accept  the  reaponslbUlty  required ; 

(d)  the  failure  to  move  tr<ops  In  Cam- 
bodia would  h»Te  resxilted  In  heary  leasee  of 
Amarlcaa  Uvea  and  would  havB  endangered 
not  only  oar  status  in  Asia  bvt  would  have 
poaed  a  Tvy  dangerous  mllltar  r  problem; 


(e)  that  his  action  In  committing  troops 
In  Cambodia  did  not  constitute  an  Invasion 
of  a  neutral  country  since  the  territory  was 
wrongfully  occupied  by  the  Communists  and 
not  Cambodians; 

(f)  that  there  will  be  no  further  unde- 
clared war  anywhere  during  his  Administra- 
tion. 

The  President's  action  in  Cambodia 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  large  food  and 
other  supplies,  such  as  167,000  man-days 
of  rice,  150.000  rounds  of  ammunition, 
and  other  weapons  including  rockets, 
rocket  launchers,  and  landmines.  The 
action  further  halted  a  number  of  radio 
communication  centers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  some 
that  were  able  to  arouse  the  emotions  of 
many  around  the  country  to  a  militant 
pitch  even  without  first  hearing  the  true 
reasons.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  there  are  so  many  that  forget 
that,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  war.  our  American  bojrs  are  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam.  To  wave  the  Viet- 
cong  fiag  and  to  bum  our  own  fis«,  as 
some  think  is  fashionable  to  do  in  the 
face  of  this,  is  to  me  criminal. 

Our  young  people  are  smart  and  to 
participate  in  demonstrations  is  treated 
by  some  as  exciting.  But  why  are  there  so 
many  that  are  so  easily  led  by  those  who 
proclaim  their  desire  for  revolution  and 
the  destruction  of  our  American  system 
of    government?    What    inspires   these 
young  people  to  forget  that  the  Com- 
munists are  our  enemies  who  have  in- 
stigated    and     fomented      destruction 
throughout  the  world?  What  inspires  our 
young  people  to  follow  the  anarchistic 
leadership  of  those  who  prefer  a  totali- 
tarian government  to  freedom  such  as  we 
have  in  this  country?  What  rights  do 
they  presume  they  would  have  in  a  Com- 
munist-dominated   coimtry    to    protest 
and   speak   out   against   the   country's 
leaders  as  is  allowed  in  our  coimtry?  Are 
they  so  blind  that  they  have  forgotten 
Czechoslovakia?   Have  they  become  so 
"brainwashed"  by  the  teacljings  of  the 
revolutionaries    that    they    have    been 
muted  against  the  good  things  and  the 
good  Americans  who  worked  hard   to 
build  this  Nation  into  greatness?  Have 
they  become  so  blinded  that  they  cannot 
recognize  that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween peaceful  dialog  and  open  rebellicm 
in  the  streets  which  leads  to  destruction 
and  even  death?  What  manner  of  Ameri- 
cans are  these  youth  who  proclaim  love 
and  peace  but  promise  revolution,  de- 
struction, and  bloodshed  without  offering 
to  those  that  follow  an  alternative  for  a 
better  America? 

I  recognize  that  we  may  be  at  the  cross 
roads  of  our  Nation's  destiny,  but  I  im- 
plore our  young  people  not  to  heed  those 
whose  actions  for  revolution  will  more 
than  likely  be  the  doublecross  of  their 
hopes,  their  dreams,  and  their  future. 

The  CHAIRIblAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Fxasn)  there 
were — ayes  30,  noes  72. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes, to  close  the  debate,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rims) . 


PASLIAICXNTABT    INQUIST 


Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 

time  is  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  minute  before  7. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compon- 
ent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
952,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amenament? 

If  not;-  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  - 

MOTION  TO  KBCOlf  Mrr  OITKSKO  BT  MB.  O'KONBKI 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  ^seaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

PASLIAMXNTAST    INQITTIT 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  motion 
to  reconmiit  amendable? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  unless  the  previ- 
ous question  is  voted  down. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(HJl.  17123)  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  Instructions  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments : 

On  page  3,  make  the  following  changes: 

On  line  13  delete  the  Hgure  "l.«47,»00.000" 
and  substitute  '•1.447,900.(X)0". 

On  lines  14  and  IS  delete  the  figure  "2.- 
197300,000"  and  subetltute  "3.097.000.000". 

On  line  18  delete  the  figure  "a.B09.700,000" 
and  substitute  "3.709,700.000",  and 

On  line  17  delete  the  figure  "4«0.700.000" 
and  subetltuU  "410,700,000". 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  w>- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
vere— yeas  248,  nays  146.  not  voting  35, 

as  follows : 

(RoUNo.  103] 

TEAS— 348 


Stuckey 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Baring 

Beall.  Md. 

Belcher 

BeU.  Calif. 

Bennett 

Belts 

Blsggl 

Blackburn 

Blanton 


Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleeon,  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
OaSery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
CbappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Corner 
CoUlns 
Colmer 
Conable 
OorbeU 
Cowger 
Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  O*. 

Davis.  WU. 

delaOax«a 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Devme 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 


Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  La. 
Brlenbom 
KBhleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
FaUon 
Flndley 
Pish 
Plstaer 
Flood 
Flynt 

Pord.  Oetald  R. 
Foreman 
Pountam 
Prellnghuysen 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Oannats 
Oettys 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 
OrUBn 
Oroes 
Grover 
Gubeer 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hamha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Bays 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Hoemer 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasen 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluccynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

L*ndgrebe 
lAndrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Long.  La. 
Lujan 
MeClory 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFkU 
McKneally 


MacOregor 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

May 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

MUsell 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morton 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Patman 

PeUy 

Perkins 

PettU 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Pofl 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RandaU 

Ranck 

Held.  m. 

Reifel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebelluB 

Shrlver 

sues 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  OaUf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Stetger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleflsld- 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
BoUmg 
Brademas 
Braaco 
Burke. 

BurUson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 
CeUer 

Chlsholm 

Cleveland 

Cobelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUberg 

Escb 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbstem 

FaaceU 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Pr»8er 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oallflanakis 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Berry 

BevlU 

Blatnlk 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Clay 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Pelgban 

Flowers 


Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUm 
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Gallagher 
Oaydoe 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Oreen,  Pa. 

onfliths 

Oude 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Earth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyroe 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenstem 

McCarthy 

McDade 

Macdonald, 


Wold 

Wright 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablocki 

2Uon 

Zwach 


Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Melcher 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 


Mink 

Mnnagan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Moeher 

Moss 

Nedet 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

NOT  VOTINO— «B 


Olsen 

O'Neill, 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pike 

PodeU 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roeenthal 

Hoybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

StOermam 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Tlioinpeon.  N.J. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

XJllman 

VanDeeilln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

WldnaU 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 


Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  BchneebeU. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Callfmiia. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  326.  nays  69.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  104] 
YEAS — 330 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Oalif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beall.  Md. 

Belcher 

Bell.CaUf. 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 


Foley 

Giaimo 

Hawkins 

Johnson.  Oalif . 

Kee 

Klrwan 

lAngen 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McMillan 

Madden 


Mollohan 

Poage 

PoUock 

Purcell 

Roudebush 

SchneebeU 

Staggers 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tunney 

Yatron 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote:  .,   __. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  for.  with  Mr.  Foley 

against. 

Mr.  MrMi"*"  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CaU- 
fomla  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Felghan  against.  ,   ^ 

Mr    Meaklll  for,  with  Mr.  Foley  against. 

Mr  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr  Klrwan  for,  with  Bir.  McCloskey  against. 

Mr  Broomfleld  for.  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  tor.  with  Mr.  BlatxUk 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  PuroeU  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  P(dlodL 


Boland 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

BuAe.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleeon,  Tex, 

Builison.Mo. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

OabeU 

Oaffeiy 

Camp 

Carter 

Oasey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

ClawBon.Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Oonable 

OorbeU 

Gorman 

Ooughlin 

Cowger 

Crane 

Cunningham 


Daddarlo 

Darnel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Qa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

delaOsrxa 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

FaUon 

PasceU 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Prelln^uysen 

Prey 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

P>u(]ua 
.    Galinanakls 

Gallagher 

Oarmats 

Oaydoe 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Oonsales 

Ooodllng 

Oray 

Ore«i,  Oreg. 

OrUBn 

Griffiths 

Oroes 

Grover 

Gubeer 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Bays 


H«bert 

Heckler.  ] 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfield 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Himt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobe 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczjmskl 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros         ' 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

MeClure 

McCulloch 

McOade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKneally 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

Mallllard 


Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 


Melchar 
Michel 
MUler.OaUf. 
Miller.  Ohio 


Mink 

Mlnshall 


Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Murphy.  HI. 

Mumdiy.  N.Y. 

Myws 

NatehM' 

Nelsn 
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Nichols 

Obey 

O'NcAl.  0« 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Philbtn 

Pickle 

Pimle 

PoH 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  111, 

Price.  Tex 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Reld.  lU, 

Reifel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Rogers,  Fl*. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  P»- 


Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfteld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

NAYS— «9 


Tay  or 
Teafue 
Thcmpeon 
Thomson 
Tlei  nan 


UdjU 


Vai 


Vlg  )nto 

Wai  tgonner 

Wai  npler 

Wa;klns 

Watson 

Watu 

We  icker 

Wt  alley 

Wtlte 

Wl  Itehurat 

written 

WUnall 

WUglns 

Wi  liams 


Wl  son.  Bob 
71  son. 
<  :harles  H. 


Adams 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Carey 

Chlshobn 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Culver 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Parbeiteln 

Pord. 

William  D. 
Praaer 
Frledel 
OUbert 
Oreen,  Pa 


Oude 

Hal  pern 

Harrington 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoekl 

Horton 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

llacdonald. 

Mass, 
Mlkva 
Morse 
Mosher 
Mom  Nv^ 
Nedzl 
NU 

O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Olaen 


ANSWERED  "PRESEN  T— 1 


Rlegle 
NOT  VOTINO— 3^ 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Clay 

Cramer 

DawBon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Pelghan 

Plowers 


Foley 

OiaUno 

Hawkins 

Johnaon.  CalU. 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Langen 

Lukens 

Mc&Ullan 

Madden 

MeskUl 
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I.  Tex. 
,Oa. 
Wis. 


Deerlln 


Wlan 
W<ld 

Wilght 
W;  tttt 
W'  dler 
W;  He 
W;rman 
Ycung 
Zablockl 
Zlun 
Z^ach 


Ot  linger 

Pice 

P(  dell 

Pc  well 

Ri  es 

n  Id.  N.Y. 

R  uss 

Rtblson 

R>e 

R  >senthal 

R>ybal 

R^n 

Si  beuer 

8<  anton 

Stokes 

T  lompson,  N.J. 

unman 

V  mder  Jagt 
VinU 
Valdle 
Vbalen 

V  olfl 
'Sates 


itoUoban 

loage 

loUock 

Purcell 

Koudebush 

achneebell 

Staggers 

taft 

teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

Tatron 


Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  ADAMS  changed  his  vote  from 
-yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^^_ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks.  ,,     . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAY  8.  NATIONAL  DAY  OF 
MOURNING 


So  the  bill  was  passed.       , 

The  Clerk  announced  tjhe  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Staggers  for.  with  Mr.  Hiwklns  against 
Mr.  Johnaon  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Clay  against.  ^  ^  ,, 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for.  with  Mr.  :Jrown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Cramei . 

Mr  Madden  with  Mr.  Meskll  I. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Brooi  afield. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  lAngen. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabania  wl  th  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  LuHens. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr,  PoUoc>. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr  PurceU  with  Mr,  Schn^ebeU. 

Mr  Flower*  with  Mr.  Teag»e  of  Callfomla. 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  providing  that 
it  be  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  Friday,  May  8,  1970,  be 
designated  and  observed  as  a  national 
day  of  mourning  for   the  Kent  State 
University  students  who  have  died  and 
for  all  those  who  have  died  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  On  that  day.  I  hope  that 
not  a  wheel  will  turn,  not  a  classroom 
door  will  open  in  the  width  and  breadth 
of  our  land.  For  on  that  day,  we  will  re- 
flect on  the  death  of  the  four  students 
shot  down  at  Kent  State  University  by 
the  Ohio  National  Guard.  On  that  day. 
I  hope  the  President,  who  has  escalated 
the    harsh    rhetoric    in    this    country, 
pauses  and  reflects  on  the  causal  rela- 
tionship existing  between  his  labeling 
students  "bums"  and  the  Vice  President 
referring   to  other  students  as  "para- 
noids" and  the  death  of  those  four  Kent 
State  University  students. 

By  their  intemperate  speeches,  the  ad- 
ministration has  encouraged  the  forces 
that  would  repress  all  dissent  in  our 
country.  By  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  the  poor,  the 
blacks,  and  the  young,  the  President  has 
consciously  aggravated  their  frustraUons 
and  increased  the  violence.  This  is  a  ter- 
rible abuse  of  the  awesome  power  of  the 
Presidency.  Mr.  Nixon  was  elected  to  be 
President  of  all  the  American  people  and 
not  merely  those  who  would  further  his 
career  and  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  The 
disrespect  not  only  for  dissent,  but  for 
human  life  as  well,  which  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration foments  by  word  and  action 
must  not  continue. 

It  must  be  more  than  can  be  borne  for 
the  parents  of  those  deceased  students 
and  distressing  to  the  country  at  large 
to  have  the  President  in  effect  place  the 
blame  for  those  deaths  on  the  students 
themselves.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  They  were  needlessly 
killed.  And  we  must  cease  this  destructive 
folly  of  having  the  National  Guard  re- 
spond to  the  stones  and  curses  of  pro- 
testing students  with  live  biUlets.  We  can 
not  permit  the  National  Guard,  a  con- 
glomeration  of   callow   youths,   poorly 


trained,  to  carry  rifles  armed  with  live 
ammunition  when  brought  on  our  college 
campuses.  That  must  be  stopped  immedi- 
ately. And  let  us  not  have  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  tragedy  at  Kent  SUte  by  any 
arm  of  an  administration  whose  credi- 
bility has  no  currency  with  our  college 
students.  Any  investigation  of  Monday's 
impardonable  events  should  be  con- 
ducted by  a  group  which  puts  truth  above 
politics  and  that  is  independent  of  any 
governmental  agency. 

The  only  possible  saving  grace  that 
might  flow  from  the  cutting  short  of  the 
lives  of  these  four  young  men  and  women 
would  be  our  taking  appropriate  action 
at  home  and  abroad  which  would  end 
the  brutalities  now  Inflicted  upon  our 
own  people,  our  fighting  men  and  those 
poor  citizens  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  deaths 
of  Allison  Krause.  Sandy  Scheuer,  Wil- 
liam Schroeder,  and  Jeffrey  Miller,  the 
Congress  will  soon  enact  legislation 
terminating  our  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  bring  all  of  our 
troops  home. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  had  other 
days  of  national  mourning.  Let  us  not 
pretend  that  1  more  day  of  such  mourn- 
ing can  relieve  us  of  the  guilt  and  re- 
sponsibility which  we  must  continue  to 
bear  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  if 
this  Nation  is  to  regain  its  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  peoples  everywhere. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY  AGAINST 
JUNK  MAIL 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  ask- 
ed and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  grim  developments  in  Cambo- 
dia and  on  our  college  campuses  have 
overshadowed  a  truly  wonderful  develop- 
ment which  occurred  day  before  yester- 
day. On  Monday,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  landmark  deci- 
sion which  affirms  the  right  of  every  cit- 
izen to  bar  junk  mail  and  other  offen- 
sive mail  from  his  home. 

This  decision  underscores  the  citizen's 
right  of  privacy,  and  his  right  luider  the 
Constitution  to  reject  all  types  of  un- 
wanted and  offensive  mail.  The  decision 
is  directed  at  pornographic  mall,  and  the 
right  of  every  householder  to  get  off 
pornographic  mailing  lists,  and  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  Court  quite  properly  in- 
terpreted the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  average  person  has  a  right  to  decide 
for  himself  what  he  considers  to  be  of- 
fensive. 

I  commend  Chief  Justice  Burger  for 
this  outstanding  decision,  In  the  course 
of  which  the  Chief  Justice  stated: 

Today's  merchandising  methods,  the  ple- 
thora of  mass  mailings  subsidized  by  low 
postal  rates  and  the  growth  of  the  sale  of 
large  mailing  lists  as  an  Industry  In  Itself 
have  changed  the  mailman  from  a  carrier  of 
primarily  private  communications,  as  he  was 
In  a  more  leslurely  day,  and  has  made  him 
an  adjunct  of  the  mass  mailer  who  sends 
unsolicited  and  often  unwanted  mall  Into 
every  home. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  continues: 
It  places  no  strain  on  the  doctrine  of  Ju- 
dicial notice  to  observe  that  whether  meas- 
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ured  by  the  pieces  or  pounds,  Everyman  s 
mall  is  made  up  overwhelmingly  of  material 
he  did  not  seek  from  persons  he  does  not 
know.  And  all  too  often  It  Is  matter  he 
finds  offensive. 
Finally,  the  Court  concludes: 
In  effect.  Congress  has  erected  a  wall— 
or  more  accurately  permits  a  citizen  to  erect 
a  wall— that  no  advertiser  may  penetrate 
without  his  acquiescence. 

This  great  decision  upholds  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  amendment  to  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967.  This  amendment,  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla  (Mr. 
Waldie)  empowers  any  person  who  finds 
mall  offensive  by  his  own  standards  to  get 
a  Post  Office  Department  order,  enforce- 
able In  the  courts,  to  have  his  name 
taken  off  the  mailing  list. 

This  Is  a  Magna  Carta  for  the  Individ- 
ual human  being  in  a  computerized 
society.  This  gives  a  great  boost  to  the 
individual,  who  up  to  now  has  been 
frustrated  and  unable  to  stem  the  flow 
of  unwanted  and  offensive  junk  which 
pours  Into  his  mailbox  every  day. 

Now  I  trust  when  the  Congress  con- 
siders the  postal  rate  bill,  the  biggest  bur- 
den of  the  increase  will  go  on  to  the 
second  and  third  class  mailers,  and  not 
on  Mr.  Average  Man  who  mails  flrst- 
class  letters  and  pays  the  taxes. 


Why  then,  with  this  information  In 
hand,  and  with  hours  of  riot  training 
behind  them,  did  these  troops  have  to  re- 
sort to  wholesale  shooting,  that  took  four 
Uves,  to  queU  the  Kent  State  disorder? 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  reasons 
for  the  tragedy  there  are  deeper  seated 
reasons  for  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State 
University.  The  students  at  Kent  were 
protesting  the  action  of  the  President  in 
expanding  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
without  any  shred  of  constitutional  or 
congressional  authority  to  do  so. 

Last  week  in  a  speech  before  the  House 
I  predicted  that  President  Nixon's  action 
with  regard  to  Cambodia  would  brmg 
new  and  far-reaching  antagonism  In  our 
Nation.  Students  across  the  Nation  want 
to  participate,  they  want  their  elected 
Representatives  to  participate,  m  deci- 
sions which  so  vitally  affect  their  Uves. 
They  object  violently  and  understandably 
to  what  Scotty  Reston  In  the  New  York 
Times  called  the  undue  haste  and  de- 
ception of  the  Cambodia  decision. 

Today,  we,  their  elected  Representa- 
tives can  show  that  we  are  listening  to 
them  and  acting  for  them  when  we  vote 
for  the  so-called  Reld  amendment. 


STUDENT  UNREST 


TRAGEDY  ON  THE  KENT  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 

(Mr  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of 
us  in  Congress  are  brokenhearted  over 
the  tragedy   that  struck  on  the  Kent 
State  University  Campus  on  Monday. 
Four  young  lives  were  lost — wasted. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  ask  ourselves, 
Why?  The  immediate  reason  is  that  the 
Defense  Department's   special   Instruc- 
tions for  the  Army  National  Guard  riot 
control  were  disregarded.  The  Instruc- 
tions Included  the  following: 

Do  not  load  ammunition  In  any  weapons 
without  specific  instruction  of  an  officer. 

Do  not  fire  any  weapon  without  specific 
instruction  from  an  officer  to  do  so. 

Did  any  officer  order  the  loading  of 
ammunition?  And  If  so,  why? 

If  those  troops  were  not  carrying 
loaded  rlflles.  there  would  not  be  four 
dead  students  and  11  others  wounded  in 
that  small  Ohio  town. 

I  should  acknowledge  here  that  the 
people  firing  those  gims  were  no  older, 
or  less  prone  to  panicking,  than  the  un- 
fortunate yoimg  men  and  women  who 
were  the  victims  of  the  fusilade.  But 
somehow  I  expect  more  from  National 
Guard  troops  who  supposedly  were 
trained  in  riot  control. 

This  House  voted  $42  mUlion  for  riot 
training  for  National  Guard  in  the  last 
three  budgets.  At  the  same  time,  police 
forces  and  other  security  groups  around 
the  country  have  forged  ahead  with  tac- 
tics and  techniques  to  handle  disorderly 
crowds  and  rock  and  bottle  throwing 
mobs.  The  police  agencies  and  the  mili- 
tary share  their  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 


(Mr  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ,  ,,      . 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  ad- 
dress my  colleagues  today,  I  do  so  with 
a  sense  of  foreboding— a  sense  of  fear 
that  our  higher  educational  system  will 
be  destroyed  by  a  tyrannical  minority 
whose  idealism  has  extended  to  guns, 
fire  bombs,  riots,  vicious  arrogance,  and 
instant  gratification. 

Our  newspapers  are  filled  with  reports 
of  wave  upon  wave  of  violence  across 
the  Nation — some  of  our  outstanding 
colleges  and  universities  are  being  torn 
down  to  their  very  foundations  by  stu- 
dents bent  only  on  destruction  of  any- 
thing that  represents  authority. 

The  tension  building  across  the  coun- 
try has  been  heightened  by  the  tragic 
deaths  of  four  students  at  a  university 
In  Ohio.  Four  deaths  which  need  not 
have  happened,  but  which  were  the 
tragic  result  of  dissent  which  turned  in- 
to violence.  ^      ^  „ 

The  tactic  of  violent  confrontation 
must  be  abandoned.  Dissent  in  the 
streets  can  only  produce  more  violence; 
chanted  slogans  only  serve  to  further  in- 
cite, to  strike  sparks  of  provocation. 

The  overwhelmingly  majority  of  our 
students  are  responsible  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  preparing  to  take  their 
place  in  society.  Why  should  they  be 
denied  an  education  because  a  virtual 
handful  of  students  force  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  school  administration? 
Why  should  they  be  forced  to  relinquish 
their  place  in  society  because  a  hand- 
ful of  misfits  and  radicals  want  a  revo- 
lution? 

We  have  abdicated  our  responsibility 
by  letting  these  radicals  destroy  our  uni- 
versities. We  have  sat  back  while  they 
made  our  parks  untenable,  made  a 
shambles  of  our  streets  and  Insulted  our 
flag  We  have  covered  our  ears  while 
they  chanted  the  praises  of  the  enemies 


of  this  country.  We  have  watched  mob 
psychology  take  over  the  campuses  of 
tills  country.  We  have  permitted  this 
handful  of  miscontents  to  bnng  this 
coimtry  to  the  brink  of  revolution.  We 
have  been  led  to  the  edge  of  disaster  by 
activists  and  revolutionaries. 

The  most  practical  and  effective  place 
to  start  accepting  our  authority  as  the 
adult  citizens  of  this  country  is  on  the 
college  and  university  campuses.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  force  school  ad- 
ministrators to  Issue  a  fiood  of  angry 
edicts.  But  I  do  mean  that  we  should 
stand  behind  school  faculties  and  urge 
them  to  meet  demonstrators,  not  with 
police,  but  with  expulsion. 

Instead  of  retreating  from  violent  stu- 
dent radicals  and  agreeing  to  unlawfully 
extracted  concessions,  college  adminis- 
trators should  remove  student  agitotors 
from  university  life,  the  most  effective 
way  to  nullify  their  non-negotiable  de- 
mands and  the  bullying  tactics  which 
accompany  them.  This  would  restore  to 
the  university  the  atmosphere  essential 
to  the  higher  education  of  our  young 
people.  _.^,      . 

A  university  carmot  function  without 
order  Those  who  disrupt  order  must 
leave.  Students  cannot  be  permitted  to 
determine  when,  what  and  where  they 
shall  be  taught.  Students  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  bum  down  buildings  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  the  courses  taught 
in  that  building. 

Many  student  radicals  revel  in  violent 
confrontation  for  its  own  sake.  The  al- 
leged causes  and  objectives  of  the  move- 
ment take  second  place  to  the  rebellion 
itself.  For  the  leaders  who  provide  the 
major  impetus  to  the  vanguard  of  these 
movements,  any  cause  will  do.  However 
worthy  it  is.  It  Is  not  important  In  itself. 
Its  real  value  to  the  revolutionary  is  as 
a  wedge  to  drive  into  societv's  vulnerable 
cracks  and  eventually  to  engineer  Its 
downfall.  Ask  a  revolutionary  to  provide 
an  alternative— he  has  no  constructive 
answer  to  give. 

There  Is  room  In  every  college  and 
university  In  the  country  for  student 
participation,  for  open  dialog  and  genu- 
ine discussion.  There  is  no  room  for  dis- 
ruption and  violence. 

EHssent  should  and  will  continue  in 
CMigress,  in  the  press,  on  the  campuses, 
and  in  the  homes.  But  there  is  no  place 
for  violent  dissent.  The  President  has 
called  upon  all  Americans,  including  the 
Nation's  school  administrators,  faculty 
and  students,  to  strengthen  their  deter- 
mination to  stand  firmly  for  the  right 
which  exists  in  this  country  of  peaceful 
dissent,  and  to  stand  just  as  strongly 
against  resorting  to  violence  as  a  means 
Of  expression. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 
(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)  _., 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
has  been  raised  about  the  meaning  of 
Members  who  today  have  worn  vest 
pocket  handkerchiefs  resembling  the 
American  flag. 

For  clarification,  I  point  out  that  this 
is  a  patriotic  gesture  and  in  no  way 
should  be  construed  as  an  endorsement 
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of  the  unfortunate  desechiUon  of  our 
flag  which  occurred  a  few  <lays  ago  when 
a  person  publicly  blew  hi^  nose  on  the 
American  flag. 


B4ATSUNAOA:  TO  SOFTEN  CAM- 
BODLA.  BLOW  APPOINT  SUCCES- 
SOR TO  LODGE  IN  PAjRIS 


and   was 

the  House 

and  extend 

extraneous 

Speaker, 
ordering 


(Mr.    MATSUNAGA 
given  permission  to  ad< 
for  1  minute  and  to  re' 
his    remarks    and    Includi 
matter.) 

til.  MATSUNAGA. 
President  Nixon's  action 
U.S.  combat  troops  Into  tbp  neutral  na- 
tion of  Cambodia,  coupled  with  his  fail- 
ure to  appoint  a  succesaor  to  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodgd  our  former 
ciilef  negotiator  at  the  Pans  peace  con- 
ference, has  been  interpreted  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vletjiam  and  the 
Vletcong  as  a  cynical  rele^tlon  of  the 
peace  conference  to  meaningless  pa- 
laver. 

The  President's  failure  to  appoint  a 
new  chief  for  the  American  delegation 
at  the  peace  conference  has  also  con- 
vinced many  Americans  that  the  United 
States  has  given  up  Its  efforts  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  is  bent  on  extend- 
ing the  war  in  order  to  ac^eve  a  mili- 
tary victory.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency.  Mr.  Nixon  {pledged  that 
he  would  end  the  war  in!  Vietnam.  If 
it  Is  indeed  his  intention  to  end  the  war, 
I  strongly  urge  him  to  appoint  a  person 
of  national  and  international  stature  as 
a  replacement  for  Ambassador  Lodge  at 
the  Paris  peace  oonferen(>e.  Such  ac- 
tion would  reassure  the  j  North  Viet- 
namese, the  Vletoong,  oiv  allies,  and 
our  own  citizens  that  the  united  States 
does  Indeed  seek  peace  in,  Vietnam  by 
way  of  peaceful  negotlatioi 


doni 
ISliAEL 


PLANES  FOR 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  abd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  reviae  and  efctend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRINKLET.  Mr.  I^leaker,  many 
of  us  had  planned  to  support  an  amend- 
ment today  to  the  1971  military  pro- 
curement authorization,  rating  to  a 
sale  of  aircraft  to  Israel. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  which 
was  circulated,  after  various  consulta- 
tions, withheld  offering  it  because  of 
stratedc  considerations.     | 

I  think  this  was  a  wise  dfdsion  under 
the  drcumstanoes  but  wl4h  to  record 
my  position  in  favor  of  tlje  Immediate 
sale  to  Israel  of  25  Phantom  Jets  and 
90  Skyhawk  airplanes.        | 

Aircraft  possessed  by  tUe  Arab  bloc 
outnumber  Israeli  aircraft  py  a  margin 
of  8  to  1.  with  Egyptian  planes  account- 
ing for  half  of  that  number.  And  now 
the  startling  disclosure  ba$  been  made 
that  Russia  has  sent  thr^  squadrons 
of  fighter  nflots  to  Egypt  j 

An  Iroolc  sequel  to  today^  debate  was 
Just  caned  to  my  attentloik  on  the  AP 
news  ttcker  tn  the  Speakei's  lobby,  the 
story  being  that  Egypt  todty  expressed 


deep  concern  over  the  "extension  of  In- 
dochina fighting  into  Cambodia"  and 
strongly  condemning  what  Egypt  termed 
the  invasion  of  a  sovereign  state. 

Not  one  red  penny  of  American  money 
should  go  for  any  military  or  foreign 
aid  In  any  shape,  form,  or  fashion,  to 
Egypt,  who  has  vowed  to  drive  Israel 
into  the  sea. 


NOT  C:HARITY  but  a  CHANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Satlor)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
"National  Goodwill  Week'  and  I  want  to 
add  my  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  the  nationwide  orgEuiization  which 
has  done  so  much  for  so  many.  No  other 
organization  can  boast  of  such  a  record 
of  service  to  the  handicapped  as  can 
Goodwill  Industries.  We  are  indeed  for- 
tunate there  is  such  an  organization  but 
more  important,  we  are  fortunate  that 
there  are  people  who.  on  a  volunteer 
basis,  make  this  program  the  success  it 
has  been  for  68  years. 

Each  Goodwill  Industries  is  an  auton- 
omous, nonprofit  commimity  enterprise 
administered  by  a  volunteer  board  of  di- 
rectors. In  that  one  sentence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  uniqueness  and  success  of 
the  organization  is  totally  summarized. 

Local  units  are  affiliated  with  the  na- 
tional organization.  Goodwill  Industries 
of  America,  Inc.  Every  5  years  local  units 
undergo  rigid  tests  for  accreditation  by 
the  national  organization.  Presently  140 
autonomous  units  and  44  branch  work- 
shops in  184  cities  serve  our  Nation's 
handicapped.  Internationally.  22  coun- 
tries are  served  by  the  Goodwill  program. 

In  my  congressional  district.  Goodwill 
Industries  of  the  Conemaugh  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania  was  Incorporated  In  1962 
and  operated  under  the  Pittsburgh  office 
until  1965  when  it  became  an  autono- 
mous unit.  A  measure  of  the  effectiveness 
of  our  unit  is  shown  In  the  service  to  187 
people  last  year  with  a  payroll  of 
$204,000. 

The  wages  paid  by  Goodwill  Industries 
is  partial  indication  of  the  value  of  the 
organization  In  any  commimity,  but  I 
submit  that  the  most  important  aspect 
of  Goodwill  is  it  provides  hope. 

In  1969,  the  "Worker-of-the-Year" 
award  went  to  Mr.  Walter  Miller,  a 
former  coal  miner  who  had  lost  an  arm 
In  the  mines.  Mr.  Miller,  a  first-rate 
carpenter  and  cabinetmaker,  does  with 
one  arm  what  most  of  us  would  find  im- 
possible to  do  with  two  arms.  This  year's 
"Worker-of-the-Year,"  voted  this  honor 
by  her  coworkers,  was  Mrs.  Evelyn  Grove 
of  Johnstown.  Mrs.  Grove,  a  mute,  was 
honored  primarily  for  her  efforts  in  help- 
ing to  train  other  handicapped  in  the 
local  office.  Both  award  winners  exempli- 
fy the  courage  and  versatility  of  Good- 
will people,  moreover.  In  their  moving 
stories,  the  effectiveness  of  Goodwill 
training  and  employment  policies  is 
manifest. 

I  am  honored  to  be  associated  with  the 
local  Goodwill  Industries  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board.  I  am  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  extend  public  thanks  to  the 


directors  of  our  local  unit,  but  more  spe- 
cifically, to  the  citizens  who  contribute 
their  used  goods  to  the  work  of  Goodwill. 
After  everything  else  is  said,  it  is  the 
individual  citizen  who  provides  the  basis 
for  (joodwlll's  ability  to  provide  "a 
chance,  not  charity." 


LOWERING  VOTE  TO  18  BY  STATUTE 
RAISES  SERIOUS  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL QUESTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook),  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  seri- 
ous constitutional  question  hais  been 
raised  about  the  procedure  to  be  used  in 
efforts  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  An 
issue  of  this  magnitude  deserves — and 
Indeed  requires — thoughtful  and  careful 
study. 

I  have  supported  the  18 -year-old  vote 
since  my  first  days  In  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture in  1957.  There  Is  growing  public 
support  for  lowering  the  voting  age,  and 
I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
granting  our  young  people  a  full  voice  in 
the  political  processes  which  govern  their 
lives. 

However,  I  have  strong  reservations 
about  taking  the  statutory  route  which 
is  adopted  In  the  amendment  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Some  of  these 
reservations  are  based  on  the  sound  argu- 
ments made  by  numerous  eminent  con- 
stitutional lawyers  and  as  well,  on  the 
carefully  reasoned  points  made  by  the 
President  in  his  letter  to  Minority 
Leader  Orald  Ford. 

I  am  inserting  the  President's  letter 
and  the  correspondence  he  has  received 
on  this  subject  from  constitutional 
scholars  across  the  country.  These  state- 
ments reflect  the  grave  doubts  which 
exist  regarding  the  constitutionality  of 
extending  the  rights  to  vote  to  18-year- 
olds  by  a  simple  statute  rather  than  by  a 
constitutional  amendment: 

Thx  Whtr  Houbb, 
Waahington.  DC.  April  27. 1970. 

Hon.  OXKAU)  R.  POKD. 

Mlinority  Leader, 

House  of  Kepreaentativet, 

Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkak  CoNouMSMAif  Fou>:  A  oonatltutlonal 
Issue  of  great  Importance  Is  currently  before 
the  House.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  has  at- 
tached to  the  bill  modifying  and  extending 
the  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1966  a  rider  that 
purports  to  enable  Americans  between  the 
ages  18  and  21  to  vote  In  Federal,  State  and 
local  elections. 

I  say  "purports"  becaiue  I  believe  It  would 
not  In  fact  confer  the  vote.  I  beUeve  that 
It  represents  an  unconstitutional  assertion  of 
Congressional  authority  In  an  area  spedfl- 
cally  reaerved  to  the  States,  and  that  It  there- 
fore would  not  stand  the  test  of  challenge 
In  the  courts.  This  belief  Is  shared  by  many 
of  the  Nation's  leading  constitutional 
scholan. 

I  strongly  favor  the  18-year-old  vote.  I 
strongly  favor  enactment  of  the  Votlxv 
Rights  Bill.  But  these  are  entirely  separate 
Issues,  each  of  which  deserves  consideration 
on  Its  own  merits.  More  Important,  each 
needs  to  be  dealt  with  In  a  way  that  Is  con- 
stltutlonaUy  permissible — and  therefore.  In 
a  way  that  will  work. 

Because  the  Issue  Is  now  before  the  House, 
I  wish  to  invite  the  urgent  attention  of  the 
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Members  to  the  grsve  constitutional  ques- 
tions Involved  In  the  18-year-old  vote  rider, 
and  to  the  possible  consequences  of  Ignoring 
those  questions. 

■TATOTE  AGAINST  CON»nTUTXONAI.  AMKlfBMMrr 

The  matter  immediately  at  issue  is  not 
whether  18-year-olds  should  be  given  the 
vote,  but  how:  by  simple  sUtute.  or  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  argument  for  attempting  it  by  statute 
Is  one  of  expediency.  It  appears  easier  and 
quicker.  ^    .       . 

The  constitutional  amendment  route  Is  ad- 
mittedly more  cumbersome,  but  It  does 
appear  that  such  an  amendment  could  be 
readily  approved.  A  resolution  proposing  such 
an  amendment  already  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Senate,  sponsored  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members,  the  same  number  required  for  pas- 
sage Sentiment  in  the  House  seems  strongly 
in  favor.  Some  contend  that  raUflcatlon 
would  be  a  long  and  uncertain  process.  How- 
ever. pubUc  svpport  for  the  18-year-old  vote 
has  been  growing,  and  certaln'y  the  sub- 
mission to  the  SrUtes  of  a  constltuUooal 
amendment,  passed  by  two-thlrtls  of  both 
Houses  and  endorsed  by  the  President,  woxUd 
provide  powerful  additional  momentum.  An 
historical  footnote  Is  pertinent:  When  the 
women's  suffrage  amendment  was  proposed 
in  1919,  many  said  the  States  would  never 
go  along — but  ratification  was  completed  m 
lees  than  15  months. 

If  the  Senate  provision  Is  passed  by  the 
Congress,  and  U  It  Is  later  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  courts.  It  wlU  have  im- 
mense and  possibly  disastrous  effects. 

At  the  very  least.  It  wlU  have  raised  false 
hopes  among  millions  of  young  people — led 
by  the  Congress  to  believe  they  had  been 
given  the  vote,  only  to  discover  later  that 
what  tiie  Oongreae  had  purported  to  confer 
was  not  In  Its  power  to  give. 

It  will  have  cost  valuable  time,  during 
whldi  a  constitutional  amendment  could 
have  been  submitted  to  the  States  and  the 
process  of  ratification  gone  forward.  It  would 
almost  certainly  mean  that  the  18-year-old 
vote  could  not  be  achieved  before  the  1973 
election. 

Beyond  this,  there  looms  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility that  the  outcome  of  thoTisands  of 
State  and  local  elections,  and  possibly  even 
the  next  national  election,  covUd  be  thrown 
In  doubt:    because  If  those  elections  took 
place  before  the  process  of  judicial  review 
had  been  completed,  no  one  could  know  for 
gun  whether  the  votes  of  those  under  21 
bad  been  legally  oast.  It  takes  Uttle  Imagina- 
tion to  realise  what  this  could  mean.  The 
Nation  could  be  confronted  with  a  crisis  a< 
the  first  magnitude.  The  possibility  that  a 
Presidential  election,  imder  our  present  sys- 
tem,  could  be   thrown   mto   the   House   of 
Rep'reeenUtlves  Is  widely  regarded  as  danger- 
ous; but  suppoee  that  a  probably  unconstitu- 
tlcsial  grant  of  the  IB-yeax-old  vote  left  tlie 
membership  of  the  House  unsettled  as  well? 
The  Senate  measure  contains  a  provision 
seeking  an  early  test  of  Its  constitutionality. 
but  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  such  a 
test  would  actually  be  completed  before  elec- 
tions took  place.  And  the  risk  of  chaos.  If 
It  were  not  completed.  Is  real. 

TH«  OONS'lllUllOIfAL  QXTTSTIONS 

On  many  things  the  Constitution  Is  am- 
biguous. On  the  power  to  set  voting  quallfl- 
catioxu.  however,  the  Constitution  is  clear 
and  precise:  within  certain  specified  llmlU 
this  power  belongs  to  the  States.  Three  sepa- 
rate provisions  vest  this  power  with  the 
States:  Article  I.  Section  3  (election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives),  the 
Tenth  Amendment  (reserved  powers)  and  the 
Seventeenth  Amendment  (direct  election  of 
Senators)  all  lodge  this  power  with  the  States. 
There  are  four  provisions  placing  lUmta- 
tlons  on  this  power:  the  vote  cannot  be  lim- 
ited on  grounds  of  race  (the  Fifteenth 
Amendment),  sex  (the  Nineteenth  Amend- 


ment), or  faUure  to  pay  a  poU  tax  (the 
Twenty-Fourth  Amendment)  nor  can  States 
impose  voting  qualifications  so  arbitrary.  In- 
vidious or  Irrational  as  to  constitute  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  (the 
Fourteenth  Amendment) . 

Advocates  of  the  proposal  that  passed  the 
Senate  rely  on  the  power  given  Congress 
under  the  Foxirteenth  Amendment  to  en- 
force equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Supreme  Court's  1966  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Katzenhach  v.  Morgan. 
This  case  upheld  Federal  legislation  enfran- 
chising residents  of  New  York  who  had  at- 
tended school  m  Puerto  Rico,  and  who  were 
literate  In  Spanish  but  not  In  English.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  the  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  authorizes  the 
power  now  asserted  by  the  Senate  to  enfran- 
chise young  people.  Neither  do  I  believe  It 
follows  that  because  Congress  has  power 
to  suspend  literacy  tesU  for  voting 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  the  new  Voting 
Rights  Act  would  do.  It  has  power  also  to  de- 
cide for  the  entire  Nation  what  the  proper 
age  qualification  should  be. 

Where  Puerto  Rlcans  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  the  Court  could  readily  conclude 
that  there  had  been  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  an  ethnic  minority.  This  was  espe- 
cially so  because  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  thoee  whoee  rights  were  at  issue: 
tJJB  citizens  by  birth,  Uterate  In  Spanish,  but 
not  literate  in  English  because  their  schools, 
though  under  the  American  flag,  had  used 
Spanish  as  the  language  of  Instruction. 

Similarly  with  literacy  tests:  the  Court  al- 
ready has  upheld  the  right  of  Congress  to  bar 
their  use  where  there  Is  presumptive  evidence 
that  they  have  been  used  In  a  discriminatory 
fashion.  If  Congress  now  finds  that  literacy 
tests  everywhere  Impose  a  special  burden  on 
tiie  poor  and  on  large  nvunbers  of  black 
Americans,  and  for  this  reason  abolishes 
literacy  tests  everywhere,  it  Is  using  the  same 
power  which  was  upheld  when  the  Court  b\u- 
talned  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

To  go  on,  however,  and  maintain  that  the 
21 -year  voting  age  Is  discriminatory  in  a  oon- 
sUttUional  tenae  Is  a  giant  leap.  This  limita- 
tion—as  I  believe — may  be  no  longer  justi- 
fied, but  It  certainly  U  neither  capricious  nor 
Irrational.  Even  to  set  the  limit  at  18  la  to 
recognize  that  It  has  to  be  set  somewhere. 
A  21-year  voting  age  treats  all  alike,  working 
no  Invidious  distinction  among  groups  or 
classes.  It  has  been  the  tradition  In  ttils 
country  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  It  was  the  standard  even  before;  It  still 
is  maintained  by  46  of  the  50  sUtes;  and.  m- 
deed.  It  is  expUcltiy  recognized  by  Section  2 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  itself  as  the 
voting  age. 

If  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to  deny 
the  vote  to  an  18-year-old,  It  would  seem 
equally  \xnconstitutional  to  deny  It  to  a  17- 
year-old  or  a  16-year-old.  As  long  as  the  ques- 
tion Is  simply  one  of  judgment,  the  Con- 
stitution gives  Congress  no  power  to  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  that  of  the  states  In 
a  matter  such  as  age  qualification  to  vote 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  Is 
one  which  the  States  may  properly  take  Into 
consideration. 


Om    COMSTITUTION 

A  basic  principle  of  constitutional  law  U 
that  there  are  no  trivial  or  leas  Important 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  There  are  no 
constitutional  comers  that  may  safely  be  cut 
m  the  service  of  a  good  cause.  The  Constitu- 
tion U  Indivisible.  It  must  be  read  as  a  whole. 
No  provision  of  It,  none  of  the  great  guaran- 
tees of  the  BUI  of  Rights  Is  secure  If  we  are 
willing  to  say  that  any  provision  can  be  dealt 
with  lightly  In  order  to  achieve  one  or  an- 
other Immediate  end.  Neither  high  purpose 
nor  expediency  Is  a  good  exctise.  We  damage 
respect  for  Uw,  we  feed  cynical  attitudes  to- 
ward law,  whenever  we  ride  roughshod  over 
any  Uw,  let  alone  any  constitutional  provi- 


sion, because  we  are  Impatient  to  achieve  our 
purposes. 

To  pass  a  popular  measure  despite  the 
Constitutional  prohibition,  and  then  to  throw 
on  the  Court  the  burden  of  declaring  It  un- 
constitutional, la  to  place  a  greater  strain  and 
burden  on  the  Court  than  the  Founding 
Fathers  Intended,  or  than  the  Court  should 
have  to  sustain.  To  enact  the  Senate  proposal 
woiUd  be  to  chaUenge  the  Court  to  accept,  or 
to  reject,  a  fateful  step  In  the  redistribution 
of  powers  and  functions,  not  only  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  but 
also  between  Itself  and  the  Congress. 

Historically,  xinder  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment as  weU  as  under  many  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  the  duty  of 
the  Court  to  define  and  enforce  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States.  Section  6  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  gives  Congress  power  to 
"enforce"  ConstttutionaUy-protected  rights 
against  mtruslon  by  the  States;  but  the 
primary  role  in  defining  what  those  rlfl^ts 
are  belongs  to  the  Court. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Court  has  acted  with 
due  deference  and  respect  for  the  views  of 
Congress,  and  for  Congress'  assessment  of 
facts  and  conditions  and  the  needs  to  which 
they  give  rise.  But  the  Court  has  had  the  last 
word. 

However,  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Court 
oould  uphold  the  Senate  proposal  on  the 
18-year-vote  without  conceding  that  Con- 
gress now  has  the  last  word. 

To  present  this  chaUenge  to  the  Court 
would  thus  raise  equal  and  opposite  dangers: 
on  the  one  hand.  If  the  Court  acquiesced. 
Its  own  power  as  the  protector  of  our  rights 
oould  be  Irreparably  diminished:  and  on  the 
other,  If  the  Court  rebuffed  the  challenge,  the 
often  valuable  latitude  Congress  now  has 
under  broad  readings  of  Its  Fourteenth 
Amendment  power  might  In  consequence  be 
severely  limited.  Neither  outcome,  In  my 
view,  would  be  desirable. 

THX  PATH  or  BXAaON 

I  have  recenUy  canvassed  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  constitutional  scholars  for 
their  views  on  the  Senate  proposal.  Some  feel 
that,  by  a  broad  reading  of  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan,  the  proposal's  eonstitutionaUty 
could  be  sustained.  The  great  majority,  how- 
ever, regard  It  as  imconstttuttonal — and  they 
voice  serious  concern  not  only  for  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  Constitution  but  also  for  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  If  It  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

At  best,  then.  It  would  be  enacted  under  a 
heavy  constitutional  cloud,  with  Its  validity 
In  serious  doubt.  Even  thoee  who  support  the 
legislation  moet  vlgorotosly  mxist  concede  the 
existence  of  a  serious  oonstltutlocial  question. 

At  worst.  It  would  throw  the  electoral 
process  Into  turmoil  during  a  protracted 
period  of  legal  uncertainty,  and  finally  leave 
ovir  young  people  frustrated,  embittered  and 
voteless. 

I  therefore  urge: 

That  the  18-year-old  vote  rider  be  sep- 
arated from  the  bUl  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

That  the  Voting  Rights  Bill  be  approved. 

■mat  Congrees  proceed  expeditiously  to 
secure  the  vote  for  the  Nation's  18-,  19-.  and 
20-year-olds  In  the  one  way  that  Is  plainly 
provided  for  In  the  Constitution,  and  the 
one  way  that  wlU  leave  no  doubt  as  to  itt 
validity:  Constitutional  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

BiCHABD  NiXOM. 


Taia  tTmvzasrrr. 

LiAw  School  , 
New  Baven,  Conn..  April  25.  1970. 
Hon.  RiCHABO  M.  ITixoif, 
The  White  Houae. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

f>»«»  Ma.  PaasmawT:  A  number  of  tbe  sign- 
ers of  this  letter  were  among  tbe  slgnera 
of  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  U  endoeed)  pub- 
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llshed  in  The  New  York  TiT,ies  m  Sunday. 
April  5.  which  expressed  the  vle^'  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  lower  the  voting  age 
In  national  and  state  elections  by  statute 
The  April  5  letter  argues  that  submission 
to  the  states  or  a  constitutional  imendment 
Is  the  appropriate  way  for  Cong  ess.  if  per- 
suaded on   the  merits,  to  procesd.' 

Since  it  seems  not  unlikely  tha  t  the  House 
of     Representatives    wlU    shortl  r    pass    the 
VoUng  Rights  Bin  In  the  form  in  which  It 
passed  the  r«nate.  and  Includlnj  the  Senate 
rider  lowering  the  voUng  age.  ue  take  the 
liberty  of  reiterating  to  you  our  view  that 
the  rider  Is  unconstitutional.  Tie  letters  to 
The    New    York    Times    from    Senator   Ken- 
nedy (April  7)  and  Professors  Coxjand  Freund 
(April  12)   have  not  altered  our  I  conclusion. 
We  wish  to  add  a  further  co  islderatlon : 
If  the  Voting  Rights  Bill  comes   to  you  for 
signature,  with  the  rider,  and    if  you  con- 
clude that  the  rider  Is  probably  unconstltu- 
Uonal.  we  think  it  is  an  appropr  ate  exercise 
of  your  discretion  to  veto  the  lilU  for  that 
reason.    We   say   this   because   ue   think    it 
s'ngularly    Inadvisable    to    pass    on    to    the 
courts  Issues  as  to  the  constltv  tlonallty  of 
the  hundreds  of  elections,  national  and  state. 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  rider  within 
months  after  Its  adoption  into  la^.  There  are 
serious  questions  whether  thes*  Issues  will 
be  Utlgable  at  all.  or  promptli  so.   If  the 
Supreme  Court  finds  these  Issues  non-lltl- 
gable  for  any  extended  period  M  time,  the 
nation  s  entire  election  process  v^lll  be  under 
a  cloud.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  ^he  Supreme 
Court  finds  an  appropriate  "caie"  or  "con- 
troversy"  within   which    the   constitutional 
issues  can  be  dealt  with,  the  C^urt  will  ex- 
pectably  be  faced  with  agonlzlbg  pressures 
not  to  frustrate  the  understanflable  expec- 
tations of  mlUlona  of  young  An»erlcans,  and 
not  to  cast  in  further  doubt  trie  validity  of 
large  numbers  of  elections  whlcfi  have  taken 
place  In  the  Interim — pressures  I  which  must 
almost  Inevitably  skew  the  process  of  con- 
stitutional adjudication  To  putjdllemmas  of 
this  sort  to  the  Supreme   Couit.  especially 
at  this  time,  seems  to  us  likely!  to  put  pro- 
found   strains    on    otxr    most    sensitive    and 
critically    Important    Institutional    arrange- 
ments. And  all  this  could  be  objlated  by  the 
direct  and  appropriate  mechaolsm  of  con- 
stitutional amendment. 
Respectfully. 

AlXXANDXK    M.    91CKXL, 
ROBE>T    H.    BOI 

Jan  a.  Detttsc^ 
Louis  H.  Poi 
Eucxm  V.  Rosiow. 

[From   the  New  York   Times,   fpr.  6.   19701 

AMKTOMKJrr  P/ivo«n>  roa  LowiatNG  Voting 

Acs 

To  the  Editor:  As  the  Times  [has  reported, 
the  Justice  Depejtment  opposes,  as  uncon- 
stitutional, the  pending  propieal  to  lower 
the  voting  age  In  national  and  a  tate  elections 
to  18  by  statute 

As  constitution  lawyers — soine  of  whom 
favor  and  some  of  whom  opitose  lowering 
the  voUng  age.  and  none  of  phom  counts 
himself  a  knee-jerk  partisan  of  all  JusUce 
Department  positions — we  believe  the  De- 
partment Is  right  on  this  very  Important 
constitutional  Issue.  Our  reasons  are  these: 


'  Professor  Jan  O.  Deutsch,  a  signer  of  this 
letter,  did  not  sign  the  April  5  etter  because 
he  was  not  In  New  Haven  whin  that  letter 
was  prepared,  but  he  Is  In  substantial  agree- 
ment with  that  letter.  Two  signers  of  the 
April  5  letter  are  not  signers  of  this  one: 
Professor  John  H.  Ely  disagrees 


ter;  Professor  Charles  L  Black.  Jr.,  has  not 
had  an  adequate  opportiinlty  (due  to  the 
press  of  other  commitment!)  to  think 
through  ftiUy  the  matters  dealt  with  In 
this  letter. 


with  this  let- 


1.  Within  broad  limits,  the  Constitution 
leaves  states  free  to  set  qualifications  for 
participation  In  national  and  state  elections. 
The  limits  are  these:  Those  qualified  to  vote 
for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature  must  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
Representatives  and  Senators. 

No  would-be  voter  can  be  excluded  from 
any  election  on  grounds  of  race  (the  15th 
Amendment)  or  sex  (the  19th  Amendment). 
And  no  state  can  lmp)06e  a  poll  tax  In  any 
national  election  (the  24th  Amendment)  or, 
In  any  election,  prescribe  a  voting  qualifica- 
tion so  Invidious  or  Irrational  as  to  be  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  (Section 
1  of  the  14th  Amendment ) . 

2.  Those  who  believe  Congress  can  lower 
the  voting  age  by  statute  argue  In  substance 
that  Congress  can  declare  that  the  46  states 
with  a  minimum  voting  age  of  21  are  denying 
younger  would-be  voters  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Reliance  is  placed  on  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan, where  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  a 
Federal  statute  barring  sutes  from  denying 
the  vote  to  Americans  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin 
literate  In  Spanish  but  not  In  English.  Kat- 
zenbach V.  Morgan  makes  sense  as  part  of 
the  mainstream  of  14th  Amendment  liti- 
gation, policing  state  restrictions  on  ethnic 
minorities.  But  It  has  little  apparent  appli- 
cation to  a  restriction  affecting  all  young 
Americans  In  46  states. 

3.  There  Is  a  further,  and  to  us  conclusive, 
reason  why  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  U  unavail- 
ing: The  long-Ignored  Section  2  of  the  14th 
Amendment  explicitly  recognizes  the  age  of 
21  as  a  presumptive  bench  mark  for  entry 
Into  the  franchise.  It  surpasses  belief  that 
the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  de- 
fine the  14th  Amendment's  equal-protection 
clause  so  as  to  outlaw  what  the  Amendment's 
next  section  approves. 

A  statute  lowering  the  voting  age  would 
raise  the  expectations  of  ten  million  young 
Americans — expectations  likely  to  be  dashed 
by  a  Judicial  determination  that  the  statute 
Is  unconstitutional.  This  lends  point  to  the 
fact  that  when  heretofore  the  nation  decided 
upon  a  fundamental  change  In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  electorate,  the  consensus  was  em- 
bodied. In  permanent  and  unchallengeable 
form.  In  a  constitutional  amendment:  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  15th  Amendment,  en- 
franchising blacks,  was  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  19th  Amendment,  en- 
franchising women,  was  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution. If,  In  1970,  the  nation  Is  ready  to 
welcome  Into  the  political  process  Americans 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  18,  Congress 
should.  In  fidelity  to  our  constitutional  tra- 
ditions, submit  to  the  states  for  ratification 
a  new  constitutional  amendment  embody- 
ing that  new  consensus. 

Altxandeb  M.  Bickxi.. 

Charles  L.   Black,  Jr. 

ROBCXT  H.   Bork. 

John  Hakt  Blt. 

LOtnS    H.    POLLAK. 
ET7GEm  V.   ROSTOW. 

Tax  Untvusitt  of  Michigan, 

Law  School, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April  20.  1970. 
Hon.  RICHARD  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Mr.  Leonard  Garment. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Oarment's  Inquiry  respecting 
my  views  on  the  constitutionality  of  pro- 
posed federal  legislation  which  would  estab- 
lish a  universal  age  limitation  on  voting  In 
the  United  States  and  fix  the  age  at  18  years 

This  proposal  has  momentous  conse- 
quences. If  enacted  it  would  be  a  bold  and 
unprecedented  intrusion  upon  the  acknowl- 
edged power  of  the  sUtes  to  Ox  voting  quali- 


fications and  would  raise  what  I  regard  as 
very  serious  and  substantial  constitutional 
questions. 

Under  the  Constitution  it  is  clear  that  the 
basic  power  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
voting  is  reserved  to  the  states.  Art.  I,  Sec.  2. 
respecting  the  election  of  Representatives  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
mend  respecting  the  election  of  Senators  rec- 
ognize that  the  qualifications  for  voting  are 
governed  by  state  law  Moreover,  the  Consti- 
tution gives  Congress  no  power,  express  or 
implied,  over  the  general  subject  of  voting 
qualifications.  Congress  is  given  the  power 
under  Art.  I.  Sec.  4.  to  regulate  the  times, 
places  and  manner  of  holding  election  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  But  this 
power,  construed  in  conjunction  with  Art.  I. 
Sec.  2.  gives  no  authority  to  prescribe  quali- 
fications If  then  the  question  raised  by  the 
proposed  federal  legislation  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  to  eighteen  were  governed  solely 
by  the  body  of  the  Constitution,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  clearly  be  beyond 
Congressional  power  and  this  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  universal  In  Its  scope  or  lim- 
ited to  voting  for  Congressmen,  Senators  and 
Presidential  electors. 

AmendmenU  to  the  Constitution  while 
not  abridging  the  basic  power  of  the  states 
to  fix  qualifications  have  curtailed  the  free- 
dom of  the  state  to  classify  in  fixing  qualifi- 
cations and  thereby  to  limit  the  voting  right. 
The  Fifteenth  Amendment  prohibits  a  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The 
Seventeenth  Amendment  similarly  prohibits 
denial  of  voting  rights  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
The  Twenty-fourth  Amendment  prohibits 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  for  President, 
Vice  President.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
because  of  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax.  Apart 
from  these  specific  restrictions  on  the  power 
of  the  state  to  prescribe  classifications  In 
defining  voters'  qualifications,  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
operates  to  prohibit  other  arbitrary  limita- 
tions on  the  right  to  vote.  Thus  in  Harper  v. 
Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383  U.S.  663 
( 1966 ) ,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  state 
requirement  of  paying  the  poll  tax  as  a  con- 
dition of  voting  resulted  In  an  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination which  violated  this  clause. 

Admittedly  the  fixing  of  an  age  limit  falls 
within  the  basic  power  of  the  states  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  voting  and  none  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  power  to  classify  for 
voting  purposes  achieved  by  constitutional 
amendment  as  mentioned  above  affect  the 
voting  age  requirement.  Nor  Is  it  conceivable 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  declare  an 
age  requirement  fixed  by  state  law  whether 
at  age  21,  20,  19  or  18  as  an  arbitrary  re- 
quirement violating  the  eqvial  protection 
clause.  This  leaves  for  consideration  then 
the  question  whether  Congress  has  a  legis- 
lative power  to  Intrude  Into  the  states'  power 
to  fix  an  age  limit  qualification. 

The  only  possible  source  claimed  for  such 
power  is  the  authority  granted  to  Congress 
under  the  5th  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  enforce  this  Amendment's 
restrictions  and  more  particularly  to  enforce 
the  equal  protection  clause.  May  Congress 
by  legislative  act  fixing  the  voting  age  limit 
at  18  thereby  In  effect  declare  that  a  higher 
age  limit  prescribed  by  state  law  is  an  ar- 
bitrary classtflcatlon  which  violates  the  equal 
protection  clause? 

In  examining  this  question  we  may  first 
consider  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383  U.S.  301 
(1966).  where  the  Court  upheld  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  Uteracy  tests  In  states 
where  their  use  was  found  to  achieve  racial 
discrimination  In  voting  In  violation  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
and  Congress  here  was  using  its  power  to 
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deal  with  practices  which  it  found  violated 
this  Amendment.  Since  the  Congress  here 
was  using  its  power  to  enforce  a  specific  con- 
stitutional restriction  and  since  the  Supreme 
Court  had  already  recognized  that  state  use 
of  literacy  tests  as  a  means  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  voting  was  invalid,  the  case 
has  no  real  bearing  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  define  permissible  voting  qualifica- 
tions under  Its  power  to  enforce  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

The    companion    case    of    Katzenbach    v. 
Morgan.  384  U.S.  641   (1966),  does  go  to  the 
question  under  consideration.  Here  the  Court 
upheld  the  feature  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act  which  provides  that  no  person  who  has 
successfully    completed    the    sixth    primary 
grade   In    a   public   school   or   In   a   private 
school  accredited  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  which  the  language  of  in- 
struction was  other  than  English  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  In  any  election  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  read  or  write  English. 
This  provision  was  designed  to  invalidate  New 
York's  English  literacy   test  In  so  far  as  It 
resulted  In  the  denial  of  the  voting  right  to 
the  very  substantial  body  of  New  York  City 
residents    who    had    migrated    there    from 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Court  upheld  this  Congres- 
sional  intrusion  Into   the  state's   power  to 
prescribe  voting  qualifications  on  the  basis 
of  the  power  to  enforce  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

This  case  for  the  first  time  recognized  that 
the  Congressional  power  to  enforce  the  equal 
protection  clause  includes  a  power  to  define 
the  substance  of  equal  protection  by  declar- 
ing a  particular  classification  establUhed  by 
state  law  to  be  invalid  and  substituting  In  Its 
place  a  classification  fixed  by  Congress.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  forbids  arbi- 
trary or  unreasonable  classifications  and  that 
whether  a  state  classification  constitutes  an 
unlawful  discrimination  Is   appropriately  a 
matter    for    Judicial    determination.    On    Its 
face   Morgan   appears   to   say   that   Congress 
has    an    Independent    substantial    power    to 
pass   on   classifications   and    to   condemn   a 
state  classification  which  Congress  finds  un- 
reasonable   or    arbitrary    even    though    the 
Court  itself  would  not  have  found  a  viola- 
tion of  the  equal  protection  clause. 

Given  this  literal  Interpretotion  Morgan 
opens  up  a  wide  power  In  Congress  to  review 
and  to  invalidate  classifications  established 
by  state  laws  by  finding  that  such  Intrusions 
into  sUte  power  are  necessary  to  assure 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  wide 
Implications  of  such  an  interpretation  are 
noted  m  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan.  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Applied  to  the  problem  at  hand.  Morgan  as 
BO  construed  would  be  authority  for  Congress 
to  fix  a  universal  age  limit  for  voting  In  the 
United  States  on  the  theory  that  any  higher 
age  limit  than  that  fixed  by  Congress  is  a 
denial  of  equal  protection. 

The  question  then  Is  whether  Morgan  es- 
tablished such  a  broad  principle  and  whether 
It  Is  subject  to  any  limitations  which  would 
be  relevant  to  the  question  of  Congressional 
power  to  establUh  a  universal  voting   age 
requirement  at  the  expense  of  the  historically 
esUbllshed  state  power  to  prescribe  voting 
qualifications.  The  majority  opinion  In  Afor- 
gan  said  that  the  power  given  by  Congress 
to    enforce    by    appropriate    legislation    the 
Fourteenth    Amendment's    provision    paral- 
leled the  power  given   to  Congress   In   the 
body  of  the  Constitution  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  Into  execution 
the  powers  delegated  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Borrowing  language  from  Chief  Jus- 
tice  Marshall's   opinion    In    McCuUough   v. 
Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316,  In  expUcatlng  the 
necessary  and  proper  clause,  the  Court  said 
that   the   question   then   was   whether   the 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  banning  the 


use  of  the  New  York  Uteracy  test  to  dis- 
qualify Puerto  Rlcans  from  voting  was  plain- 
ly adapted  to  the  ^nd  of  enforcing  the  equal 
protection   clause  and  whether  It  was  not 
prohibited  but  was  consUtent  with  "the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  constitution."  Applying 
these   standards,   the   Court   said   that   the 
Congressional   enactment    could   readily   be 
seen    as   "plainly    adapted"   to   further   the 
aim  of  the  equal  protection  clause  to  secure 
for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community  residing  In 
New  York  non-discriminatory  treatment  by 
the  govemment^-both  In  the  Imposition  of 
voting  qualifications  and  the  provisions  or 
administration     of     governmental     service, 
thereby  enabling  the  Puerto  Rlcan  minority 
better  to  obtain  "perfect  equaUty  of  civil 
rights  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
The  Court  said  that  It  was  well  within  Con- 
gressional authority  to  say  that  this  need 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  minority  for  the  vote 
warranted  federal  Intrusion  upon  any  state 
interests  served  by  the  English  literacy  re- 
quirement, that  It  was  not  for  the  Court  to 
review   the  congressional  resolution  of  the 
various  conflicting  Interests  entering  into  the 
question  and  that  it  v.  as  enough  that  the 
Court  was  able  to  perceive  a  basU  upon  which 
Congress   might   resolve   the   conflict   as   It 
did. 

The  Court  further  said  that  the  legislation 
could  be  Justified  as  legislation  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  an  Invidious  discrimination 
In  establishing  voter  qualifications.  On  this 
question  the  Court  said  that  Congress  might 
well  have  questioned  whether  the  New  York 
literacy  requirement  actually  served  the  state 
interest  claimed  for  It  and  could  also  have 
concluded  that  as  a  means  of  furthering  the 
goal  of  an  Intelligent  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise, an  ability  to  read  or  understand 
Spanish  was  as  effective  as  ability  to  read 
English  for  those  to  whom  Spanish-language 
newspapers  and  Spanish -language  radios  and 
television  programs  are  available  to  Inform 
them  of  election  Issues  and  governmental 
&ff8ilrs 

It    remains    to    determine    whether    the 
Court's  holding  In  Morgan  and  the  reasoning 
employed  by  the  Court  apply  equally  well  to 
uphold    Congressional    Intrusion    Into    the 
states'   power  to  prescribe  voting  qualifica- 
tions by  fixing  an  age   limit.  It  should   be 
noted  at  the  outset  that  Congress  determined 
that   an   EnglUh   literacy   requirement   con- 
stituted an  improper  voting  qualification  for 
Puerto  Rlcans  living  In  New  York  City  since 
It  had  the  effect  of  disenfranchising  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  citizens  and  since  In  the 
Judgment  of   Congress  the   requirement   of 
having   completed   six   grades  of   school    In 
Puerto  Rico,  although  In  another  language, 
was   adequate  to   establish   the   Uteracy   re- 
quired for  Intelligent  voting  In  New   York 
City.  This  m   Itself  suggests  an    important 
difference    between    outlawing    an    English 
literacy  requirement  as  a  quallficAtlon  for 
voting  and   outlawing  state  voting   age  re- 
quirements   by     fixing    a    uniform    federal 
standard.  Indeed,  In  Cardona  v.  Power,  384 
U.S.  672   (1966).  although  the  majority  did 
not  find  It  necessary  to  pass  on  the  question, 
two    Justices    expressed    the    view    that   the 
New  York  literacy  requirement  as  applied  to 
Puerto   Rlcans   in   New   York   City   was   an 
arbitrary  limitation  on  the  voting  right  apart 
from  any  federal  legislation  on  the  subject. 
But  In  fixing  a  federal  age  requirement  at 
age  eighteen  Congress  recognizes  that  an  age 
requirement  is  In  Itself  a  proper  qualification 
for  voting.  The  real  question  then  Is  whether 
Congress  while  recognizing  that  an  age  re- 
quirement U  valid  may  choose  to  say  that 
any  voting  age  requirement  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  constitutes  an  invidious  dU- 
crtmlnation  against  the  class  of  persons  be- 
tween the  age  of  18  and  a  higher  age  which 
may  be  flxed  by  a  state's  law. 

The  purpose  of  an  age  limit  Is  to  assure 
siifllclent  maturity  In  exercising  the  voting 


right.  May  Congress  say  that  a  state  has  no 
rational  basis  for  fixing  a  21  year  age  Umlt 
as  the  standard  for  voting  maturity?  Obvi- 
ously, there  Is  room  for  choice  In  this  mat- 
ter.  Most  states  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
twenty-one  year  limit.  A  few  have  reduced 
the  Umlt  to  a  lower  age.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  fixing  the  age  limit  anywhere  from  18 
to  21  Is  reasonable  so  far  as  any  Judicial  In- 
terpretation of  the  equal  protection  clause 
Is   concerned.   Since   the   basic   power   to  fix 
voting   qualifications   Is   in    the   states   and 
not  in  Congress  the  question  raised  by  the 
proftosed    Congressional    legislation    Is    not 
whether  It  Is  reasonable  and  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  fix  the  voting  age  limit  at  18  but 
whether    It    Is    appropriate   for   Congress    to 
declare  that  any  age  limit  higher  than  18  Is 
an  invidious  discrimination.  I.e.,  whether  It 
results  m  an  arbitrary  classification.  Or  to 
put  the  matter  In  another  way,  does  Con- 
gress have  a  basis  for  saying  that  a  19,  30  or 
21  year  age  limit  as  may  be  Imposed  by  state 
law  does  not  have  a  rational  relation  to  the 
question  of  whether  a  i>erson  Is  sufficiently 
mature  to  take  part  in  the  voting  process? 

In  answering  this  question  two  considera- 
tions may  be  noted.  The  fixing  of  a  voting 
age  Umlt  involves  a  legislative  choice  within 
a  limited  range,  and  It  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated that  Congress  because  of  studies  It 
has  made  and  investigations  It  has  conduct- 
ed has  a  better  Informed  basis  than  the  states 
for  determining  when  citizens  are  old  enough 
to  vote.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of  determina- 
tion by  objective  criteria.  Secondly,  and  much 
more  Important,  states  have  been  fixing  age 
limits  for  voting  ever  since  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  and  even  before,  and  until  re- 
cently twenty-one  years  of  age  has  been  the 
general  standard.  This  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. It  is  fantastic  to  stiggest  that  when 
the  SUtes  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment In  1968,  they  thereby  understood  that 
they  were  thereby  giving  Congress  the  au- 
thority. In  the  name  of  equal  protection  en- 
forcement, to  displace  their  own  power  to  fix 
voting  age  limits  or  to  declare  that  any  vot- 
ing age  limit  above  18  constituted  an  uncon- 
stitutional discrimination.  Indeed,  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Itself  affirms  the  vaUd- 
Ity  of  the   twenty -one  year  age  Umlt  as  a 
qualification   for   voting.   Section   2   of   this 
Amendment,  deaUng  with  Congressional  ap- 
portionment and  designed  to  reduce  the  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  of  states  which  deny 
voting  rights  to  blacks  speaks  of  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  "to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants 
of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  .  .  ."  It  Is 
not    to    be    supposed    that    the    Fourteenth 
Amendment  suffers   from   an   Inner  contra- 
diction and  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
was  Intended  as  a  source  of  power  In  Con- 
gress to  outlaw  a  state  voting  age  qualifica- 
tion expUclUy  sanctioned   by   this   Amend- 
ment. It  requires  an  extraordinary  latitude  in 
the  construction  of  Congressional  power  to 
contend  that  Congress  may  brand  as  arbi- 
trary  and   Invidious   a   voting   age  standard 
acknowledged  as   legitimate  by  the  text  of 
the  Constitution.  Indeed,  to  use  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  language,  quoted  In  the  Mor- 
gan case,  a  federal  statute,  denying  to  states 
the  power  to  prescribe  a  twenty -one  year  age 
Umlt  Is  not  consistent  with  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  summary,  there  are  very  substantial 
differences  between  the  EngUsh  literacy  test 
problem  presented  In  Morgan  and  the  voting 
age  problem.  In  Its  legislation  at  Issue  In 
Morgan,  Congress  was  directing  Its  attention 
to  a  voting  quaUfication,  namely,  the  English 
Uteracy  test,  which  has  had  a  limited  history 
in  this  country,  which  Congress  found  to  be 
an  unwarranted  discrimination  against  a 
discrete  ethnic  group,  and  which  for  aU 
practical  purposes  was  limited  In  Its 
operation  to  one  state  In  the  country. 
Moreover,  Congress  has  a  special  federal 
concern  with   protection  of  Puerto  Blcans 
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historic  relationship  between 
Statee  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  ttte  Congres- 
alonal  policies  which  have  encouraged  ml- 
graUon  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United 
States.  Also  It  U  not  clear  that  t^e  Supreme 
CX>urt  wotild  not  have  invalidated  the  New 
York  Uteracy  test  required  as|  to  Puerto 
Rlcans  even  without  the  federal  statute  as 
an  invidious  dlscrtmlnatlon  violating  the 
equal  voting  clause  had  It  proceeded  to  face 
this  question  In  the  Cardona  case,  The  voting 
age  question,  on  the  other  band., presents  no 
factor  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary,  state 
voting  age  llnxlts  have  a  long  unbroken  his- 
tory, they  deal  with  a  quallflcation  which 
does  not  enter  into  the  sensitive  area  of  race, 
nationality,  ethnic  afllllatlons  or  economic 
status,  they  present  no  distinctive  aspects  re- 
lated to  matters  of  federal  authority  and 
concern  and.  Indeed,  the  authority  of  the 
state  to  fix  an  age  limit  Is  conflfmed  In  the 
vet7  language  of  Section  3  of  tha  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Here  the  factors  a^  so  heavily 
weighted  In  favor  of  the  state  poiwer  and  the 
basis  for  Congressional  Intrusion  into  this 
area  Is  so  tenuoiu.  that  I  catmot  regard 
Morgan  as  determinative  of  Uie  constltu- 
Uonal  Issue  raised  by  this  proboaed  legls- 
laUon.  I 

Marfan  as  literally  construe*  opens  up 
vast  potentials  of  expanded  Osngresslonal 
power  In  the  name  of  enforoeQient  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  to  intrudp  upon  state 
legislative  power  and  to  substitute  for  It 
legislation  which  Congress  deeijLS  more  de- 
sirable. Virtually  every  state  ttatute  em- 
bodies a  series  of  classlflcatlonp.  Take,  for 
Instance,  a  state  income  tax  lawi  Such  a  law 
Is  full  of  classifications  relating  io  such  mat- 
ters as  rates,  exemptions,  etc.  !lf  Congress 
may  at  will  Invalidate  claaslfioattons  It  finds 
unsatisfactory  or  undesirable  l)y  stamping 
them  as  arbitrary,  and  In  t\im  tjo  lubetttute 
Its  own  notion  of  stilt&ble  policy,  the  way  Is 
open  for  Congress  to  assume  ithe  role  of 
super-legislature  for  the  states.  |t  could  then 
prescribe  the  permissible  claaatflcatlons  In 
a  atate  Income  tax  and  thereby  in  effect 
rewrite  the  state's  law.  [ 

Morgan  requires  further  crltlckl  study  and 
examlnaUon  by  the  Court  befor#  Its  Implica- 
tions can  be  fully  determined.  The  fact  that 
two  Justices  dissented  and  the  Intervening 
change  in  Court  personnel  indicate  the  like- 
lihood of  such  a  critical  reexamination.  But 
apart  from  this,  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Oongreas  to  preiscrlbe  a  universal  voting  age 
limit  involves  consideration  tot^ly  different 
from  the  question  presented  ln\Morgan.  Por 
the  Court  to  uphold  this  ptop^oeed  legisla- 
tion wotild  require  a  considerate  stretch  of 
the  JudldsJ  tolerance  of  Congre«slonal  legis- 
lation nianlfest  In  Morgan. 

In  summary  then  It  Is  my  pplnlon  that 
substantial  grounds  support  thie  conclusion 
that  the  propceed  Congressional  legislation 
WTing  a  universal  voting  age  limit  of  18  yean 
Is  unconstitutional  on  Its  face  afl  an  intrusion 
by  Congress  into  an  area  of  aqmittad  state 
authority.  The  holding  and  th^  opinion  in 
Morgan  do  not  furnish  either  cprnpelling  or 
eren  perauaalT*  support  for  thfe  legislation. 
Indeed,  the  legislation  flies  In  ihe  very  face 
of  the  constitutional  text.  Certainly,  at  the 
very  least  the  propoMd  leglalatl^n  ralaea  rery 
serious  and  substantial  oonstlt^onal  ques 


Thx  OxoacK  Waskinoton  UNivxaarrT, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  23. 1970. 
Hon.  RicHAso  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Attention :  Mr.  Leonard  Garment. 

Dkax  Ms.  PaxsmxNT:  Whatever  be  the 
merits  of  lowering  the  voting  to  18  or  some 
other  figure,  the  proposal  to  do  so  by  con- 
gressional statute  rather  than  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  Is  a  startling  proposition 
with  broad  constitutional  Implications  going 
beyond  the  current  issue.  It  would  have  been 
xmthlnkable  a  mere  half  dozen  years  ago. 
It  remains  startling  despite  the  Supreme 
Courts  1985  ruling  in  Katzenbach  v  Morgan 
sustaining  congressional  power  to  substan- 
tially modify  New  York's  policy  of  not  al- 
lowing non-English-speaking  people  to  vote. 

I 
We  all  know  that  under  our  federal  divi- 
sion of  powers  the  states  are  expressly  au- 
thorlaed  to  fix  votmg  qualifications  for  both 
state  and  national  elections.  The  grant  Is 
limited  only  by  a  reserve  congressional  power 
regarding  the  "manner "  of  holding  national 
elecUons.  and  the  restrictions  derived  from 
the  14th,  16th,  and  Iflth  amendments  re- 
garding classifications  which  are  based  on 
race  or  sex  or  are  otherwise  invidiously  dis- 
criminatory or  arbitrary. 

The  fact  that  the  new  proposal  should  be 
seriously  discussed  mdlcates  how  far  we  have 
embraced  the  Idea  that  constitutional  law 
Is  simply  a  leglslaUve  process,  by  legislative 
votes  or  Judicial  votes,  of  ascertaining  and 
Implementing  current  popular  desires  or  the 
current  Judicial  understanding  of  sound 
policy — with  no  need  to  make  more  than  a 
casual  reference  to  any  higher  law  principle 
of  authorization  or  limitation.  There  are  dan- 
gers In  discarding  a  constitutional  system  for 
a  fluctuating  pressure  politics  system,  be- 
cause who  can  know  what  tomorrow's  ma- 
jority will  do? 

It  U  of  course  trite  to  obeerve  that  con- 
■Ututlotial  Uw  Is  not  a  staUc  system  and 
that  the  process  of  Judicial  review  gives  \i» 
much  new  consUtutlonal  law.  But  there  Is 
one  sharp  difference.  Virtually  all  of  our  re- 
cent famous  cases  could  be  ratlonallaed  by 
elaborating  basic  principles  concededly  im- 
bedded In  the  Constitution — for  example  the 
racial  integration  cases,  and  the  freedom  of 
expression  cases.  The  18-year-old  voting  by 
congressional  statute  Idea,  however,  runs 
contrary  to  an  express  constitutional  pro- 
vision. It  has  only  the  most  tenuous  sup- 
port. If  any,  in  a  supjiosed  "discrimination" 
principle. 

n 
Proponents  of  congressional  power  to 
change  the  voting  age  rest  their  argument 
essentially  on  one  case,  KatzenlMch  v.  Mor- 
gan, sustaining  the  Kennedy  amendment  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966.  It  was  de- 
signed to  enfranchise  Puerto  Rlcans  In  New 
York  City  who  were  Illiterate  In  English  but 
literate  In  Spanish.  Although  the  provision 
was  upheld,  a  divided  Supreme  Court  had 
difficulty  articulating  a  satisfactory  ration- 
ale. The  Court  referred  to  supposed  congres- 
sional findings  that  with  more  political  clout 
non-English  speaking  Puerto  Rlcans  would 


aenous  ana  imrrmranTiBi  oouau^^uuiiBi  «4uaB-  get  a  better  break  In  public  services  In  New 
tions  not  foredoaad  by  the  Jfor^n  decision,  York  City.  But  there  was  little  evidence.  The 
If  niiiiguMi  la  tat1«*«^  that  it  Is  deslrabl^xoplnlon  has  a  suong  "might  be"  quality  on 
aattanal  policy  to  establish  a  tinlversal  voting  \he  crucial  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
age  limit  (rf  elgbteen  years,  tha  way  Is  open  was  any  significant  discrimination  which 
to  aehiare  tMa  result  throxigl«  the  process    jvoting  power  might  ameUorate.  The  Co\irt 


of  oonstltutlanal  amendment.  14  seems  to  me 
tar  prefarabl*  for  Oongrea  to  ^«al  with  the 
matter  In  thU  way  rather  than  enact  legls- 
latUm  which  ralaaa  aartous  oona  tltutlonal  ts- 
raea  and  would  endanger  all  thi  t  imcertatnty 
and  eonfuilon  arising  from  ooi  istltutlonaUy 
wMIMfTt  Isglslatlan. 
X  remain. 

BaspsctfullT  fours.  

Paul  O.  Kavtkh, 


'added  therefore  a  distinctly  novel  theory 
that  Congress  lias  a  broad  power  to  Interpret 
the  concept  of  "equal  protection"  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  that  a  pre- 
sumption of  constitutionality  attaches  to  a 
law  which  Congress  asserts  is  needed  to  "im- 
plement" the  Fourteenth. 

A  ruUng  which  seems  to  give  Congress 
power  by  sUtute  to  expand  or  contract  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  obTlously  must  be 


handled  with  care,  lest  we  woefully  confuse 
the  line  between  constitutional  law  and 
ordinary  law.  Read  more  narrowly,  and  that 
is  all  that  Is  needed  to  susUln  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  voting  provision,  the  Morgan  case  rests 
on  a  theory  of  particularized  ethnic  dlscrlm- 
inaUon  by  state  action  which  Congress 
corrected. 

m 

There  are  major  difficulties  In  moving  from 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  voting  law  to  18-year-old 
voting,  whether  Morgan  be  read  narrowly  or 
broadly.  Regarding  voUng  age  there  Is  no  dis- 
crimination, only  a  legislative  preference  for 
one  figure  instead  of  another,  In  a  field 
where  a  choice  concededly  must  be  made. 
RealUtlcally,  what  Is  the  "equality"  Interest 
In  18-year-old  voUng?  What  are  the  two 
groups  which  arguably  must  be  treated 
equally?  In  the  racial  dlscrlmlnaUon  field, 
we  totally  abolish  race  as  a  permissible  clas- 
sification. And  when  differential  wealth  cre- 
atee  differential  access  to  benefits,  we  simply 
abolish  charges;  hence  the  rule  that  all  Indi- 
gent prisoners  can  get  free  trial  transcripts 
for  appeal.  But  there  Is  no  distinctive,  iden- 
tifiable group  discrimination  flowing  from  a 
ai-year-old  voting  rule.  Every  age  from  20 
down  to  1  Is  "discriminated"  against  in  the 
loose  sense  now  being  used. 

The  point  Is  that  any  age  fixed  Is  neces- 
sarily arbitrary,  and  hence  poses  no  constitu- 
tional question  needing  "corrective"  Con- 
gressional action.  It  Is  a  matter  of  open  legis- 
lative choice,  and  the  Constitution  expressly 
commits  that  choice  to  the  states,  short  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

IV 

The  consUtutionally  forthright  way  to  re- 
solve the  18-year-old  voting  proposal  Is  by 
federal  constitutional  amendment.  Altera- 
tions in  the  basic  nature  of  our  body  politic 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
consensus,  rather  than  a  legislative  logroll- 
ing process  supported  by  a  novel  constitu- 
tional dictum.  The  proposal  Is  precisely  the 
kind  of  question  for  which  the  amendment 
process  exists. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  O.  Dixok,  Jr., 

Professor  of  Law. 

Thx  Law  School, 
CoLtTicaiA  UNivxasiTT, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  23. 1970. 
The  PaismxNT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  PaK8iDU4rr:  I  am  writing  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Currier  to  provide  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  my  views  on  four  specific 
questions  that  he  asked  concerning  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  eighteen 
years  by  Act  of  Congress. 

First.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  I  favor  the 
reduction.  While  any  line  drawn  in  terms  of 
age  involves  an  element  of  arbitrary  Judg- 
ment, I  see  objective  merit  in  adopting  for 
the  franchise  the  same  standard  as  for  mili- 
tary service. 

Second.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384 
U.S.  641  (1966).  I  should  have  stated  un- 
reservedly that  the  determination  of  the 
voting  age  In  federal  as  well  as  State  elec- 
tions is  a  matter  for  the  Statee.  Article  1. 
Sec.  2  and  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  ex- 
plicitly adopt  for  Congressional  elections  the 
"qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature" and  Article  3  commits  to  the  State 
legislatures  the  appointment  of  presidential 
electors.  SUte  power  Is,  to  be  sure,  limited 
by  the  Amendments.  Including  most  rele- 
vantly the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth.  But  the  conventional  standards 
of  qualification,  such  as  age,  residence,  lit- 
eracy and  the  like  have  never  been  oonsld- 
ered  to  Involve  unreasonable  or  Invldlotu 
classifications  vulnerable  on  equal  protec- 
tion grounds.  The  Virginia  poll-tax  case  did 
hold,  with  three  dissenting  votes,  that  to 
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"introduce  wealth  or  payment  of  a  fee  as  a 
measure  of  a  voter's  qualifications  Is  to  In- 
troduce a  capricious  or  Irrelevant  factor" 
(383  U.S.  663.  668  (1966)).  But.  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  that  decision,  age  is  ob- 
viously not  irrelevant  to  qualifications;  and 
since  any  age  criterion  involves  the  drawing 
of  an  arbitrary  line,  fixing  the  age  at  twenty- 
one  most  certainly  is  not  "capricious". 

Under  the  Morgan  decision,  however,  the 
issue  of  Congreesional  authority  is  not  con- 
cluded by  the  fact  that  State  preecrlption 
of  an  age  as  high  as  twenty-one  satisfies  Ju- 
dicial standards  of  equal  protection.  For  that 
decision,  in  sustaining  the  Congressional  ab- 
rogation of  New  York's  requirement  of  liter- 
acy in  English  as  applied  to  citizens  educated 
In  Spanish  In  Amerlcan-fiag  schools,  gave  an 
entirely  new  dimension  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  "enforce"  the  provisions  of 
the  Amendment  by  "appropriate  legislation." 
It  held  that  the  enforcement  power  Is  not 
limited  to  striking  at  State  action  that  the 
Court  would  hold  forbidden  by  the  Amend- 
ment; that  it  endows  the  Congress  with  au- 
thority to  determine  for  itself  whether  a 
State  created  discrimination  or  disability 
"constitutes  an  invidious  discrimination  in 
violation  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause"  or 
Is  conducive  to  such  deprivation;  and  finally, 
that  such  a  congressional  determination 
win  be  sustained  by  the  Court  if  It  Is  able 
to  "perceive  a  basis"  on  which  Congress 
"might  predicate"  that  Judgment  (384  U.S. 
at  666) . 

If  the  Morgan  opinion.  In  which  five  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Joined,  is  accepted  at  face  value.  Its  logic 
would  sustain  Congressional  authority  to  re- 
duce the  voting  age  by  statute  or.  indeed,  to 
supersede  any  other  disability  effected  by 
State  low  that  Congreae  has  some  basis  for 
appraising  as  "Invidious."  But  whether  the 
opinion  will  or  should  be  so  accepted  la,  I 
think,  more  doubtful.  The  facts  of  Morgan 
did  not  require  such  a  sweeping  theory,  since 
Congress  might  have  considered  the  New 
York  requirement  to  have  had  Its  roots  and 
been  maintained  In  hostility  to  certain  eth- 
nic groups,  their  identity  varying  from  time 
to  time.  Apart  from  this,  a  more  stringent 
standard  may  evolve  for  the  judicial  ^- 
pralsal  of  the  "basis"  of  Congreesional  deter- 
minations, especially  in  situations  where  no 
ethnic  Impllcaton  U  involved  and  Congress 
merely  would  be  substituting  Its  opinion  for 
the  State's  as  to  the  way  to  draw  a  line  that 
must  be  drawn.  Some  such  development 
seems  probable  to  me,  as  It  becomes  apparent 
how  far  Morton  In  the  total  ImpUcatlons  of 
the  Court's  opinion  would  transcend  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  broad  as 
one  may  grant  Its  purpose  was. 

I  do  not  think,  therefore,  one  can  be  cer- 
tain that  an  Act  of  Congress  that  reduced 
the  voting  age  would  be  sustained.  It  would 
draw  strength  from  the  Morgan  opinion  but 
In  doing  so  would  put  It  to  a  test,  the  net 
resvUt  of  which  might  be  Its  limiUtlon  or.  in- 
deed, repudiation. 

Third.  To  confront  the  Supreme  Court  now 
with  the  problem  of  determining  the  scope 
and  limits  of  the  Morgan  doctrine  In  the  test- 
ing context  of  a  statutory  reduction  of  the 
voting  age  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  mistake.  For 
any  Judgment  that  the  Court  might  render 
would  inevitably  threaten  its  prestige  and 
exacert>ate   the   tensions   In  the  Nation. 

The  division  of  the  Court  In  Morgan 
coupled  with  the  new  appointments  make  it 
almost  certain  that  the  Court's  decision 
would  entail  a  sharp  division,  whichever  view 
prevaUs.  A  sustaining  judgment  resting  on 
the  votes  of  the  five  surviving  members  of  the 
Mornon  majority  (Including  two  Justices 
whose  sge  renders  long  tenure  Improbable) 
hardly  would  provide  a  healthy  basis  for 
judicial   action   many   would   eonsldar  tbe 


equivalent  of  constitutional  amendment.  A 
judgment  of  invalidity  would  emphasize  the 
InstabiUty  of  constitutional  Interpretation, 
while  adding  to  the  bitterness  of  disaffected 
youth  who  would  resent  the  deprivation. 
BeUevlng  as  I  do  that  the  Court  is  now 
embattled  on  too  many  fronts  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution,  I  should  regard  It  as 
a  grave  misfortune  to  insist  that  it  take  on 
another  major  battle  at  this  time. 

For  the  foregoing  reason,  I  consider  it  to 
be  highly  undesirable  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  voting  age  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  wise 
course,  in  my  opinion.  Is  to  deal  with  age  as 
race,  color  and  sex  were  dealt  with  in  the 
past  and  to  proceed  by  resolution  of  amend- 
ment. 

Fourth.  The  constitutional  problem  with 
respect  to  voting  age  is  no  different,  in  my 
view.  In  the  election  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  than  in  State  elections.  Article  I, 
Sec.  2,  ArUcle  n  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  all  refer,  as  I  have  said  above, 
to  State  action  for  the  delineation  of  voters' 
qualifications.  If  Congress  has  a  legislative 
competence  within  this  area.  It  must  be 
found  in  the  enforcement  clauses  of  the 
Amendments,  whose  prohibitions  apply  gen- 
erally to  the  action  of  the  State  and  would 
encompass  all  elections.  This  was,  of  course, 
the  theory  of  the  Morgan  case  and  Is  the 
theory  of  the  Senate's  action  on  the  pending 
measure. 

BeqMctfully, 

TTggWT  Wechslks. 


The  UmvEKaiTT  or  Tkxas  at  Ausmc, 

School  or  Law, 
Austin,  Tex.,  April  20. 1970. 
Hon.  RICHAU)  M.  NixOK, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon :  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Congress  has  power  by  statute  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18.  M  one  takes  UteraUy 
all  of  the  language  in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan. 
384  VS.  641  (1966)  then  the  power  to  do  so 
exists.  I  think  that  the  Katzenbach  case  was 
Incorrectly  decided  and  therefore  I  have  no 
desire  to  see  It  pushed  as  far  as  might  be 
logically  poeslble.  Even  accepting  for  the 
sake  of  argument  the  holding  in  the  Katzen- 
bach case,  I  think  It  would  require  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  that  holding  to  find 
the  present  proposed  legislation  valid.  An 
argument  can  be  made  that  to  bar  persons 
from  voting  because  they  are  not  literate  in 
English  is  an  Irrational  distinction  within 
the  traditional  equal  protection  doctrine.  I 
do  not  think  that  argument  can  be  con- 
vincingly made  with  regard  to  age.  Age  limit 
on  voting  necessarily  must  be  arbitrary. 
There  is  no  single  specific  day  In  the  life  of 
all  citizens  in  which  it  can  rationaUy  be 
said  that  they  suddenly  are  Informed  mem- 
bers of  the  electorate  though  they  were  not 
so  one  day  before.  It  U  a  problem  in  drawing 
lines  and  I  think  the  clear  meaning  of  arti- 
cle 1,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
these  lines  are  for  the  statee  to  draw. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  though  I  do  not 
have  the  materials  in  front  of  me,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  states  that  have  recently  lowered 
their  voting  age  have  choeen  some  age  other 
than  18.  This  tends  to  support  the  view  that 
there  Is  no  mystic  quality  about  the  age  18 
that  makes  it  Irrational  for  a  state  to  refuse 
to  allow  a  person  18  years  old  to  vote. 

The  Constitution  has  carefully  formulated 
provisions  for  the  method  of  Its  amendments. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Section  2  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  upsets  those  and  aUows 
the  Congress  to  make  drastic  changea  In  our 
constitutional  scheme  simply  by  legislation. 

Sincerely,  

Charlbs  Alan  Winar. 

CHARLCS  T.  ICCOOSKKK, 

Professors  of  La». 


The  UNivrasTTT  or  Chicago, 

The  Law  School, 
Chicago,  III..  April  20. 1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixoif , 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  President:  I  should  like  to  re- 
spectfully express  my  strong  opposition  to 
lowering  the  voting  age  by  means  of  congres- 
sional legislation. 

The  Constitution,  quite  ambiguous  in  some 
Instances,  is  rather  clear  on  this  matter. 
Article  I.  SecUon  2  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  leave  no  doubt  that  the  statee 
have  the  authority  to  determine  who  Is  eU- 
glble  to  vote  even  as  regards  federal  elections. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  prohibits  In- 
vidious discrimination  by  the  states.  It  Is  my 
opinion,  based  on  reading  the  congressional 
debates,  that  there  U  a  one-to-one  rela- 
tionship between  Sections  1  and  6  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  In  short.  Congress 
can  only  implement  Section  1  of  the  Amend- 
ment, not  go  beyond  It.  However  this  may  be, 
even  the  case  of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  re- 
lied upon  by  supporters  of  the  Senate  bill, 
links  the  exepdse  of  congreaslonal  power  to 
some  finding  of  invldloxu  discrimination.  In 
view  of  historical  evidence.  It  cannot  be  ar- 
gued that  denial  of  the  vote  to  18-year  olds 
was  thought  of  as  consUtutlng  invidious  dis- 
crimination by  those  who  drafted  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Nor,  do  I  think,  can  It 
be  said  that  thU  denial  constitutes  invidious 
discrimination  under  any  contemporary 
standards. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  (which  as  a  matter  of  poUcy 
I  strongly  support) :  either  by  state  legisla- 
tion or  by  constitutional  amendment.  It 
wotild  be  sad,  and  Indeed  inconsistent  with 
your  pronouncements  on  the  subject  of 
constitutional  construction,  if  your  admin- 
istration should  support  a  bUl  which  shows 
disregard  for  the  Constitution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Qerraro  Casper. 
Professor  of  Law. 


The  Untversitt  or  Chicaoo, 

The  Law  School, 
Chicago,   IlL,  April   20,   1970. 
The  Prestoent  or  the  Uifrr«D  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  A  short  time  ago  I 
responded  to  a  request  from  Senator  Kennedy 
for  an  opinion  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill  providing  a  vote  for  persons  who 
reach  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  My  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  Indicated  my 
opinion  that  such  legislation,  however  desira- 
ble, is  unconstitutional. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Senate  may 
no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  withdraw  lU 
approval.    I    thwefore    respectfully    request 
of  you  that,  should  the  le^slatlon  be  passed 
by  both  houses,  you  exercise  the  veto  power 
on  constitutional  grounds.  Unconstltutlon- 
aUty    of    legislation    has   been    the    classic 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  Presidential 
veto.  I  think  it  moet  appropriate  In  this  case. 
The  States  are  clearly  empowered  by  the 
Constitution    to    set    the    qualifications    lor 
voters  at  both  State  and  federal  elections. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  inl^lblt  the  exercise  of  that  power  if 
Statee  create  improper  classifications  in  spec- 
ifying electoral  qualifications.  The  present 
a^  qualification  can  hardly  be  oonsldepsd 
such  an  Invalid  classification.  As  a  matter  of 
Judgment  one  might  choose  an  age  hlghw^  or 
lower  than  twenty-one.  My  own  judgment 
would  be  that  el^teen  Is  not  Inapprt^rUte. 
But  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  has  been 
clearly  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  states. 

To  treat  the  Constitutional  allocatlmi  d 
power  so  cavalierly  as  the  pending  bUl  threat- 
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•ns  to  do  U.  indeed,  an 
p»y  even  for  a  desirable  result 
you  see  it  to  be  your  duty  to 
Constitution  is  not  treated  so 
Respectfully  yours. 

Philip  B 
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The  UNivKBsmr  or  Chica«i 

Thx  Law  School. 
Chicago,  III..  Apr^  13. 1970. 
Senator  Eswako  M.  Kxnnkdt 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

I>KAB   SKNAToa   Ki:nnedy:    Thajnlt 
the  reprint  of  your  testimony 
qxilrements  In  the  Voting  Rlght^ 
happy    to   respond    to   your 
opinion,  but  I  regret  that  the 
not  accord  with  your  own. 

It  seenas  clear  to  me  that  the 
tennine  the  qualifications  for 
state  and  federal  elections  is,  u 
clflc  terms  of  the  Constitution 
States.   Certainly   this   power 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  ban 
classification  and  invidious 
clearly  Congress  has  the  right 
such   discrimination,   as   stated 
bach  V.  Morgan.  But  I  find  it 
concur  in  the  view  that  a  line 
basis   of   age   between    those 
talned  twenty-one  years  and 
is  such  an  invalid  discrimination 
if  it  Is.  the  line  between  thoef 
the    age    of    eighteen    and 
younger  is  equally  invidious. 
I  agree  that  the  vote  could 
given   to  eighteen-year  olds  bj 
But  I  think  that  the  perversion 
stltutlon  to  accomplish  this 
a   price    One   of   the   major   . 
which  this  nation  suffers  Is  a  sj 
dain  for  law,  spreading  from 
and  the  left  toward  the  center 
Constitution  to  attain  even 
can  only  succor  thoee  who  would 
and  constltutionaUsm  with  flat 

I  would  hope  that  those  wh} 
the   road   of   expediency   in   ti 
seeking  to  avoid  constitutional 
will    recognize    what    they    ar« 
enough  to  prevent  the  passage 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  d.  Kubland. 
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Centex  ro«  Advanced  Stttoi 
Behavioral  Sciences, 

Stanford,  Calif.,  Afril  20, 1970 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  lama  professor 

of  constitutional  law  and  th<  '        "'  " 

casebook  on  constitutional  la'r 

in  American  law  schools.  I  am  |  ;lad  to  submit 

a  brief  statement  of  my  views  regarding  the 

proposed  legislation    to  extern  1   " 

18-year-olds  in  all   elections 

state. 

I  support  that  extension  of    he  suffrage  as 

a  matter  of  policy.  I  believe,  however,  that 

constitutional  amendment,  noi   „ 

legislation,  is  the  proper  route  to  attain  that 

desirable  objective  under  our  constitutional 

■cheme. 

I  appreciate  that  arguments  In  support  of 

the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  can 
be  fashioned  on  the  basis  of  S^lon  5  of  the 
14th  Amendment  as  interpreted  in  Katzen 
bach  v.  Morgan,  and  I  recofnlze  that  the 
Supreme  Court  might  well  sustain  the  con 
stltutlonallty  If  the  bill  were  enacted.  That 
Is  not  the  end  of  the  matter,  ol  course:  under 
oxir  system.  Congress  and  the  E^resldent  have 
an  obligation  to  exercise  ai  conscientious 
Independent  Judgment  on  constitutional 
questions,  especially  on  queftlons  such  as 
this  that  are  not  foreclosed  b*r  repeated  and 
firm  Supreme  Court  rullngsl  (See,  for  ex- 
ample, the  careful  dlscussioi   of  the  proper 
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role  of  the  political  departments  on  con- 
sUtutlonal  Issues  in  D.  G.  Morgan.  "Congress 
and  the  Constitution"  (1966).) 

My  main  reasons  for  doubting  the  con- 
stitutional propriety  of  the  proposal  stem 
from  my  understanding  of  the  appropriate 
role  of  Court  and  Congress  in  defining  the 
scope  of  14th  Amendment  rights.  Section  5 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  'enforce"  rights 
"by  appropriate  le^slation,"  to  be  sure;  but 
the  primary  role  in  articulating  the  content 
of  the  "rights "  to  be  enforced  belongs  to  the 
Court,  not  Congress,  I  believe.  Congress  may 
make  fact  findings  and  express  Its  views  to 
help  Inform  the  Courts  ultimate  constitu- 
tional Judgment,  of  course.  But  to  give  to 
Congress  a  far-reaching  autonomous  au- 
thority to  redefine  the  content  of  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process  (binding  on  the 
Court  so  long  as  a  minimal  rationality  test 
Is  satisfied)  would  mark  a  radical  and  un- 
desirable departure  from  our  constitutional 
traditions. 

The  Court's  result  In  the  Morgan  case  Is 
understandable  In  view  of  the  context  of  that 
case.  But  to  press  all  of  the  language  of  that 
case  to  its  maximum  extent  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  would  be  unsound  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  To  me,  the  most  Important  ob- 
jection Is  that  it  would  open  the  door  to 
congressional  overturning  of  Court  decisions 
in  a  number  of  areas — criminal  procedure  is 
an  example  that  comes  readily  to  mind.  Most 
scholars  would  agree,  I  believe,  that  the  un- 
persuasive  footnote  in  the  Morgan  opinion  is 
not  a  tenable,  principled  safeguard  against 
the  invocation  of  the  Section  5  power  to 
curtail  constitutional  safeguards.  (Some  of 
the  implications  of  a  broad,  nearly  autono- 
mous congressional  power  to  control  the 
scope  of  14th  Amendment  rights  via  Section 
5  are  explored  in  R.  A.  Burt,  "Miranda  and 
Title  II:  A  Morganatic  Marriage,"  1969  Su- 
preme Court'  Review  81.  as  well  as  in  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan's  thoughtful  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  the  Morgan  case  Itself.) 

ReUance  on  legislation  would  be  especially 
inappropriate  with  respect  to  age  qualifica- 
tions on  voting  in  state  elections — an  area 
traditionally    reserved    to    state    control,    an 
area  not  subject  to  charges  of  discrimination 
against  discrete  minorities  that  would  Justify 
national   intervention.   In   an   area  such   as 
this,  constitutional  amendment  is  surely  the 
route  which  would  prove  least  damaging  to 
our  constitutional  structure.  I  must  add  that 
many  of  my  constitutional  doubts  regarding 
legislation   regarding   age   qualifications   are 
also  applicable  to  a  provision  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's own  voting  proposals:  the  elimina- 
tion of  literacy  tests  in  all  elections  (quite 
independent  of  the  background  of  racial  dis- 
crimination that  provided  a  legitimate  basis 
for  the  literacy  test  provisions  in  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  sustained  In  South  Caro- 
lina V.  Katzenbach).  I  accordingly  hope  that 
the  political  branches  of  our  government  will 
exercise  their  Judgment  to  assure  that  the 
proper  constitutional  methods  are  followed 
in  achieving  the  desirable  goal  of  extending 
the  vote. 

Respectfully  your*, 

Gerald  Gttnther, 
Professor    of    Law,    Stanford    University 
School  of  Law  {on  leave). 


Universitt  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  April  24,  1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 
Attention:  Mx.  Leonard  Garment. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  The  pending  Voting 
Rights  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  contains 
a  provision  that  will  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18  in  all  elections,  federal,  state  and  local. 
Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Jvis- 
tice,  as  I  am  Informed,  have  expressed  doubt 
whether  the  Constitution  authorizes  Con- 
gress so  to  provide  by  legislation,  and  have 
pointed  to  the  shadow  of  unconstitutional- 


ity and  Invalidity  that  may  be  cast  upon 
elections  conducted  under  such  a  sUtute. 
They  have  suggested  that  if  the  voting  age- 
Is  to  be  changed  by  federal  action,  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  Is  the  appropriate 
procedure.  I  am  informed  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  receiving  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  matter. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Constitution  does  not 
authorize  Congress  by  statute  to  provide  or 
require  that  the  minimum  age  for  voting 
shall  be  not  more  than  18  years,  or  any 
other  stated  age.  This  is  a  matter  that  is 
left  to  the  several  States  by  the 
Constitution. 

Article  I.  Section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  electors  In  each  State  for 
Members   of   the   House   of   RepresenUtives 
shall    have   the   qualifications   requisite    for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment   makes   identical    provisions   with   re- 
spect to  electors  for  Senators.  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion   4.    authorizes    Congress    to    "make    or 
alter         regulations"  as  to  the  "times,  places 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  .  .  .•'.  Proponents  of 
the  pending  legislation  do  not  contend  that 
this  authorizes  Congress  to  establish  quali- 
fications for  voting  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, and  obviously  it  contains  no  au- 
thorization for  Congress  to  establish  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions   The    Fifteenth    Amendment    provides 
that    the   right   of   citizens   of   the   United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude       The      Nineteenth      Amendment 
provides       that     the     right       of       citizens 
of    the    United    States    to    vote    shall    not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or   by   any   State   on   account   of   sex.   The 
Twenty-fourth    Amendment    provides    that 
the  right  of  citizens  of   the   United   States 
to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other  election  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  for  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  RepresentaUve  In  Congress  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  SUte 
by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or 
other    tax.    The   Fifteenth,    Nineteenth    and 
Twenty-fourth   Amendments   also   authorize 
the  Congress  to  enforce  their  provisions  by 
appropriate  legislation.  However,  it  has  not 
yet  been  suggested  that  constitutional  au- 
thorization   of   Congress    to    Implement    by 
legislation  the  prohibitions  on  denial  of  the 
rl?ht  to  vote  by  reason  of  race,  sex,  or  fail- 
ure to  pay  a  poll  or  other  tax  can  be  taken 
to  authorize  Congress  to  establish  or  con- 
trol  voting   qualifications   on   the   basis   of 

age 

I  have  set  forth  above  the  Constitution's 
provisions  with  respect  to  voting.  I  think  It 
clear  that  none  of  them  authorizes  Congress 
to  establish  or  control  qualifications  for 
voting  m  terms  of  age.  The  proponents  of 
the  pending  legislation  do  not  purport  to  find 
authority  In  any  of  these  provisions  explic- 
itly dealing  with  voting.  They  turn  Instead 
to  the  more  general  provisions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  providing,  among  other 
things,  "nor  shall  any  State  .  .  deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws",  and  providing  also.  In 
Section  5.  "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article." 

The  proponents  of  the  pending  legislation 
point  particularly  to  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan, 384  US.  841  (1966)  upholding  a  federal 
statute  providing  that  no  person  who  had 
successfully  completed  the  sixth  grade  In 
a  Puerto  Rlcan  school  In  which  the  language 
was  other  than  English  should  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  In  any  election  because  of  his 
Inability  to  read  or  write  English.  The  elec- 
tion laws  of  New  York  required  an  ability 
to  read  and  write  English  as  a  condlUon  ol 
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voting,  and  it  was  held  that  the  New  Tork 
Uw  was  rendered  inoperative  by  the  federal 
statute.  Though  Judge  McOowan  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  had  argued  that  the  federal  stat- 
ute might  be  upheld  as  an  exercise  of  Con- 
gressional power  with  respect  to  the  Ter- 
ritories under  Article  rV.  Section  3  (347  P. 
Supp.  196,  204  (dissenting  opinion)),  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  clearly  and  explicitly  based 
Its  decision  upon  SecUon  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  pointing  out  that  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  Itself  had  In  several  recent  de- 
cUlons  (Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, 383  U.8.  663  (1966);  Carrington  v. 
Rash,  380  U.S.  89  (1965))  been  held  to  for- 
bid some  state  laws  restricting  the  right  to 
vote.  The  opinion  went  on  to  hold  that  Con- 
gressional authority  to  enforce  by  appropri- 
ate legislation,  the  provisions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  gave  Congress  a  large 
degree  of  authority  to  determine  that  spe- 
cific classifications,  for  voting  or  other  pur- 
poses, amounted  to  a  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

On  parallel  reasoning,  proponents  of  the 
pending  legislation  assert  that  Congress  may 
by  the  same  authority  determine  that  voting 
laws  that  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  persons 
18  years  old.  or  older,  constitute  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

If    I    could    agree    that    the    Fourteenth 
Amendment,  by  virtue  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion   Clause    or    otherwise.    Imposed    limits 
upon  the  States  with  respect  to  qualifica- 
tions for  voting,  then  I  would  agree  with  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  legislation.  With- 
in the  area  in  which  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment operates.  I  agree  that  Section  5  gives 
Congress  a  large — even  though  Infrequently 
exercised — degree  of  authority  to  codify.  I.e., 
to  give  meaning  and   content  to  such    ab- 
stract and  undefined  terms  as  Due  Process  of 
Law  and  Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws.  Soon 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment.  Con- 
gress exercised  this  authority  in  limited  areas 
clearly  covered  by  the  amendment,  and  these 
statutes  were  upheld  In   historic  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Ex  parte  Vir0nia.  100 
US.  339    (1880);   Virginia  v.  Rives,  100  U.S. 
313    (1880);    Seal  v.  Delaware,  103  U.S.  370 
(1881).   More   recently,  there  may  be  scat- 
tered examples  of  the  exercise  of  this  codify- 
ing authority  (cf.,  e.g..  State  Board  of  Insur- 
ance V.  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  370  U.S.  451 
(1962)).  A  number  of  legislative  proposals 
for  congressional   action   of   general   appU- 
cability  m  the  field  of  criminal  procedure 
would  turn  upon  congressional  authority  to 
specify,  at  least  in  part,  the  content  of  the 
concept  of   "due  process".  As  Chief  Justice 
Marshall    remarked    (Gibbons   v.    Osrden,   9 
Wheat.   1,   189   (1824)).  the  Constitution  Is 
"one  of  enumeration,  and  not  of  definition". 
Congressional  action  attributing  specific  con- 
tent to  constitutional  concepts  carries  the 
same  weighty  presumption  of  constitution- 
ality that  other  federal  legislation  bears. 

But  both  the  language  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  the  history  of  Its  adop- 
tion make  It  clear  beyond  doubt,  as  I  believe, 
that  It  did  not  limit,  either  by  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  or  otherwise,  the  power  of 
the  States  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
qualifications  for  voting.  And  unless  it  did 
limit  such  power  of  the  States.  It  gave  no 
other  or  Independent  authority  to  Congress 
In  that  area.  That  the  terms  and  the  history 
of  the  amendment  did  not  Umlt  the  power 
of  the  States  with  respect  to  qxiaUficatlons 
for  voting  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  In  Rey- 
nolds v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  633.  589  (1964).  The 
majority  of  the  CJourt  may  have  Ignored  this 
demonstration.  It  has  not  answered  It.  The 
principal  Items  are  as  follows: 

1.  Language  of  the  Constitution.  As  J MBtice 
Harlan  points  out.  Section  a  Is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  as  au- 
thorlUtlve  as  Sections  1  or  6.  Section  2 
provides : 


"RepresentaUves     shall     be     apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective     numbers.    counUng    the    whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  Officers  of  a  State, 
or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is 
denied  to  any  male  Inhabitants  of  such  State, 
being   twenty-one    years   of   age,    and    citi- 
zens of  the  United   States,  or   In   any   way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  In  rebel- 
lion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citi- 
zens twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State." 
The  Amendment  thus  explicitly  contem- 
plates and  indicates  the  conUnulng  author- 
ity of  the  States  to  establish  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  applicable  In  State  and  fed- 
eral elections.  If  a  State  restricts  voting  in 
any  one  or  more  of  the  elections  specified, 
the  State  may  have  diminished  representa- 
Uon  In  Congress,  but  Its  authority  to  es- 
tablish  qualifications   U    confirmed    by    the 
very  terms  of  the  Amendment.  And.  with  ref- 
erence  to   specific   qualifications,    one   may 
note  that  since  Section  2  so  explicitly  con- 
templates twenty-one  years  as  the  norm  for 
age  In  voting.  It  Is  particularly  difficult  to 
believe   that  Section    1,  or  action   pursuant 
to  It,  could  require  a  State  to  reduce  that 
norm  to  eighteen  or  any  other  figures  below 
twenty-one. 

2.  History  of  Adoption.  The  legislative  rec- 
ord of  approval  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment in  the  Congress  shows  abundant  ex- 
plicit statements  by  the  principal  supporters 
and  sponsors  of  the  Amendment  that  It  did 
not  Impinge  upon  the  power  of  the  States  to 
establish  and  maintain  qualifications  for 
voting.  Of  these,  the  statement  of  Repre- 
sentative Bingham,  the  author  of  Section  1, 
is  representative : 

"The  amendment  does  not  give,  as  the  sec- 
ond section  shows,  the  power  to  Congress 
of  regulating  suffrage  In  the  several  States 
.  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
though  it  U  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic.  Is  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  States"  (Congressional  Globe, 
39th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  2542). 

3  Posf-rofi/lcofion  History.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  proposed  by  the 
Congress  on  June  13.  1866.  and  on  July  28. 
1868.  the  Secretary  of  State  certified  that  it 
had  been  ratified  and  was  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. On  February  26.  1869.  less  than  one 
year  after  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  Congress  proposed  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment.  If  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  had 
covered  qualifications  for  voting  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment Congress  by  simple  statute  could  have 
enacted  the  substance  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  Yet  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  Congress  regarded  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  as  necessary  to  pre- 
vent dlsquaUficatlon  from  voting  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. "This  belief,  of  course,  was  wholly  con- 
sistent with  the  limited  scope  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  be  derived  from  the 
terms  of  Section  2  and  the  legislative  record 
of  its  approval  by  Congress. 

Fifty  years  later  the  66th  Congress  was 
obviously  of  the  same  mind  with  regard  to 
the  scope  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
when  It  proposed  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  SUtes  for  ratification  rather 
than  providing  by  simple  statute  that  the 
right  to  vote  should  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

It  has  been  within  the  power  of  the  re- 
cent majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  ig- 


nore the  language  and  the  history  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  But  It  cannot  erase 
the  language,  or  unmake  the  history.  There- 
fore It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  decUlons  in 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.S.  641  (19^). 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Electioru.  383 
VS  663  (1966)  and  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380 
US  89  (1966)  are  congenltally  flawed,  and 
provide  no  sound  basis  for  Congressional  au- 
thority to  require  the  lowering  of  the  voting 
age  to  18.  In  my  opinion,  the  Constitution 
does  not  give  the  Congress  that  authority. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  J.  Brown. 


GLUE-ADDICnON  PROTECTION 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
ban  glue  and  cement  products  contain- 
ing toxic  solvents,  unless  manufactured 
with  a  substance  having  an  obnoxious 
odor,  such  as  a  mustard  oil. 

The  purpose  for  introducing  this  leg- 
islation is  to  protect  our  children  from 
sniffing  its  strangely  attractive  fumes, 
and  in  many  instances  becoming  "glue 

addicts."  ^        ».      w        » 

Glue  sniffing  by  children  has  been  a 
problem  in  San  Antonio— so  much  so 
that  in  1965  a  city  ordinance  was  passed 
that  would  ban  the  sale  of  glue  to  minors 
under  17  years  of  age.  Unfortunately, 
the  ordinance  has  been  labeled  by  law 
enforcement  officials  as  unenforceable 
because  "sniffers  are  not  about  to  file 
charges  against  the  seller."  In  other 
cities  there  have  been  attempts  to  label 
glue  sniffing  a  "misdemeanor."  But  as 
Congresswoman  Mink  testified  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee recently: 

This  seems  to  be  directly  the  opposite  to  the 
approach  we  are  making  in  other  areas  of 
drug  abuse,  namely  to  prosecute  the  source 
and  not  the  victim. 

Mrs.  Mink  went  on  to  testify  that  in 
Hawaii  inhalation  of  these  toxic  fumes 
from  glue,  paints  and  other  solvent-con- 
taining substances— is  a  bigger  problem 
than  marihuana. 

In  my  own  city  of  San  Antomo,  the 
chief  juvenile  probation  officer,  Mr. 
Richard  Moreno,  recenUy  stated  that  in 
January  of  this  year  there  were  28  glue 
sniffing  referrals  with  the  possibUity 
that  two  of  these  were  repeat  cases.  And 
statistics  indicate  that  in  1969  there  was 
a  70-percent  increase  in  glue  sniffing  re- 
ferrals as  compaftd  to  1968. 

The  president  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Betterment  Organization,  Remiglo 
Valdez,  Jr.,  who  spearheaded  the  1965 
ordinance,  recently  contacted  me  in  ref- 
erence to  recent  attempts  not  only  to 
curtail  but  to  eliminate  the  source  of  the 
problem— legislation  to  require  glue  to 
have  a  substance  having  an  obnoxious 
odor  Mustard  oU  is  one  such  substance 
which  the  Testor  Corp.— the  largest 
manufacturer  of  hobby  cements— has  re- 
searched and  used  for  the  past  2  years 
Testor  even  offers  its  research  data  and 
the  formula  for  the  additive  free  of 
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ch&rge  or  royalty  free  to  any  manufac- 
ttirer  of  product*  containing  i  Inhalable 
solvents.  J 

Several  States  are  currentlj|  consider- 
ing legislation  such  sis  the  one  I  am  pro- 
posing, including  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  And  California  has  recenUy  en- 
acted such  a  statute.  The  magnitude  of 
the  problem  has  been  realized  by  these 
progressive  Stotes  and  I  would  suggest 
the  Congress  do  also.  I  woulq  urge  that 
since  the  health  of  children  all  over  the 
Nation  is  in  danger  because  o^  our  negli- 
gence in  not  eliminating  th0  source  of 
the  problem — we  should  act  ioon  to  en- 
act Federal  legislation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
OPEN  DATING  OP  PACKAGED 
POODS— V 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo^.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House.  !the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  ^abbstein), 
Is  recognized  for  20  minute^. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
NovOTiber  I  Introduced  ^Jl.  14816. 
legislation  to  require  the  last  date  a  food 
can  safely  be  kept  on  a  grdcer's  shelfs 
to  appear  on  the  label  of  al)  perishable 
and  semiperishable  foods,    j 

Early  in  April,  I  released  the  results 
of  two  surveys  of  District  of  Colimibia 
supermarket  dating  practice^,  which  un- 
covered large  sunounts  of  lout-of-date 
food  being  sold.  Such  practices  are  un- 
fortimately  not  limited  to  tt*  District  of 
Columbia,  but  exist  throiuihout  the 
coimtry.  ,  _^^  , 

A  number  of  exceUent  feature  articles 
documenting  food  coding  Practices  in 
various  cities  have  appeared  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  couiitry.  One  of 
the  best  was  the  investigajtion  imder- 
taken  by  Douglas  Bloomfleld  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  The  resullts  of  the  in- 
vestigaUon  prompted  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  to  editorially  endorse  my  legisla- 
tion in  its  April  4  and  7.  1^70,  editions. 
I  insert  the  text  of  the  article  and  the 
subsequent  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 

The  text  of  the  article  J  ad  editorial 
follow: 
Datb  Maskxd  ok  Pwthhaw.k  Stock — Obo- 

c»T  CoDB  Is  F«MH  Food  rim.  Thought 
(By  DouglM  Bloomflfld) 

Cryptographers  could  earn  t^elr  bread  and 
butter  at  the  neighborhood  Supermarket- 
breaking  code*.  ' 

These  codes  do  not  conceal  Ufe-or-death 
secreta.  They  do  conceal  Infotmatlon  about 
the  freahneas  of  perlshabla  foods  from 
oonaumers. 

Theae  are  codes  manufacCurers  put  on 
moat  of  their  products,  especially  perUhables. 
They  indicate  when  the  Item  was  packaged 
(put  up  date)  or  when  It  sho\tld  be  removed 
from  sale  (pull  date).  j 

Primary  purpose  of  the  codes  la  to  aUow 
manufacturer*,  middle-men  4>^d  grocers  to 
communicate  privately.  I 

Industry  sources  say  there  Is  no  need  for 
th«  consiuner  to  know  what  the  codes  mean. 
•YtM  codes  are  only  to  help  tte  grocer  keep 
the  treahest  [HroducU  on  his  abelvea  and 
remove  old  ones,  the  sources  o^ld. 

Several  grocers  and  mld^le-men  Inter- 
viewed by  The  Plain  Dealer  admitted  they 
did  not  understand  half  the  c«»dea.  The  aver- 


age supermarket  stocks  about  4.000  to  8.000 
Items  and  there  la  no  uniformity  of  coding. 
A  bill  In  Congress  would  require  perishable 
foods  be  marked  In  plain  English  with  the 
last  date  they  are  safe  to  sell.  The  Industry 
calls  It  needless  and  too  costly. 

••The  code  doesn't  mean  a  thing,"  said  one 
manufacturer.  ••You  have  to  seU  them  qual- 
ity. If  they  have  confidence,  they'll  pick  It 
off  the  shelf." 

Not  all  of  his  colleagues  agree. 
"If  a  lady  walks  Into  my  store.  It's  not  how 
much  money  I  make  on  her  in  one  trip  but 
In  how  many  times  she  comes  back,"  said 
one  Independent  grocer.  "I  can't  afford  not  to 
have  fresh  merchandise. 

••I've  been  in  the  retail  food  buslneas  SO 
years  and  I  still  dont  know  most  of  the 
codes."  he  added.  "Clear  marking  would  help 
the  grocer  In  controlling  stock." 

The  freshest  stock  Is  generaUy  put  at  the 
back  of  the  shelf  and  older  products  at  the 
front  to  sell  faster.  But  consumers  are  be- 
coming familiar  with  this  practice  and  reach 
to  the  back  of  the  shelf.  As  a  result  some 
grocers  are  reversing  that  stocking  process. 

"Use  of  code  dates  la  a  protection  for  con- 
sumers," said  an  official  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est supermarket  chain,  A&P.  "But  you've  got 
to  remember  the  consumer  Is  a  very  difficult 
person.  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
have  three  or  four  dates  on  a  shelf?" 

A  spokesman  for  Consumers  Union,  a  con- 
sumer advisory  organization,  said,  '•The  con- 
sumer Is  entitled  to  ask  what  the  code  means. 
He  Is  entitled  to  take  the  freshest  product  on 
the  shelf." 

••If  everyone  knows  what  the  code  Is  they 
start  tearing  the  display  apart  to  look  for 
what  they  want,"  complained  Sam  Martone, 
distribution  manager  here  for  Continental 
Baking  Co.  Open  dating  "Isn't  practical  be- 
cause what  youYe  doing  Is  actually  confusing 
the  customer."  he  said. 

The  confusion  could  be  avoided  by  using 
an  open  or  consistent  date  code.  Continen- 
tal's Wonder  Bread,  like  most  other  breads,  la 
coded  by  colored  tabs  holding  the  wrapper 
closed. 

Union  bakeries  here  are  closed  on  Wednes- 
day. Bread  Is  delivered  every  day  except 
Wednesday  and  Sunday.  On  Monday  the 
salesman  is  to  remove  all  old  stock  and  re- 
place It  with  new.  Tuesday  there  are  only 
additions.  Nothing  Wednesday.  Everything  la 
to  be  replaced  Thursday.  No  replacements 
Friday.  Just  additions  Saturday,  all  Thursday 
merchandise  Is  to  be  replaced,  Friday's  re- 
mains. 

Handling  Is  more  Important  than  dating, 
said  industry  sources,  because  food  packag- 
ing and  preservation  methods  are  better  than 
ever. 

"Some  perishable  foods,  throiigh  proper 
handling  and  refrigeration,  have  longer  shelf 
life  In  one  store  tbsm  In  another,"  said  Dr. 
David  HUl,  chief  of  the  foods,  dairies  and 
drugs  dlvUlon  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Agrlcultiire. 

"The  (openly  marked)  pull  date  on  perish- 
able foods  could  mean  removing  good  prod- 
ucts from  the  shelf.  If  you  piUl  food  that's 
good  to  make  up  for  the  built-in  loss  you 
have  to  raise  prices,"  Dr.  HUl  said. 

"A  few  people  In  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton are  mtereated  In  this  (uniform,  open 
dating) ,  but  I  wish  they'd  consider  how  thla 
would  raise  food  costs."  he  added.  "Manu- 
facturers are  baslcaUy  respecUble  people. 
Their  business  Is  buUt  on  repeat  sales.  They 
do  everything  they  can  to  keep  track." 

The  department  has  no  authority  ov«r 
code  dating  of  food  packages. 

Tha  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
no  control.  B\it  It  does  keep  track  of  canning 
dates  for  meats.  Canners  must  notify  XTSDA 
of  their  codes  so  It  can  know  what  la  in  tba 
can.  when  It  was  produoed  and  when. 


The  department  alao  requlrea  egg  package* 
be  dated,  but  It  U  up  to  the  packager  whether 
the  date  Is  open  or  coded  and  whether  It 
represent*  packagUig  or  expiration  of  tha 
product,  according  to  Dr.  William  J.  Minor, 
chief  of  the  labels,  standards  and  packaging 
branch  of  U8DA*8  consumer  and  marketing 

Dr.  Minoc  said  the  department  plans  to 
issue  a  regulation  soon  requiring  egg  pack- 
agers to  stamp  the  date  of  packaging  on  the 
carton  with  the  consecutive  day  of  the  year. 
He  admits  this  wUl  be  difficult  for  moat 
consumers— they  may  know  23  U  Jan.  23  but 
It  takes  tome  computation  to  know  that  196 
is  July  14.  ,^  ^ 

Open  dating  of  food  packaging  '  could  b« 
misleading."  Dr.  Minor  said,  because  of  the 
Importance  of  handling.  The  color  and  ap- 
pearance of  meat  and  poultry  teU  more  about 
Its  quality  than  the  date  on  the  package, 
he  added. 

An  A&P  official  said,  'In  virtually  every 
product  the  merchandise  will  still  be  100% 
satisfactory  to  the  customer  within  the  time 
limit  you  use  (expiration  or  puJl  date). 
You're  only  setting  those  time  Umlts  as  In- 
surance. VLoet  products  are  good  for  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  manufacturer  seta  for 
bis  target  date." 

Consumer  advocates  contend  frozen  foods 
are  easily  adulterated  by  careless  handling 
that  allows  thawing  and  refreezlng. 

It  has  been  proposed  froaen  foods  not  only 
be  dated  openly  but  also  have  attached  a 
treated  strip  of  paper  that  turns  color  If  the 
package  thaws  to  a  certain  ten4)erature. 

In  a  recent  marketing  survey.  Consumera 
Union  found  froeen  fish  sticks  packaged  by 
a  company  that  has  not  put  up  that  product 
for  more  than  two  years. 

Open  dating  "on  most  Items  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  consumer  and  helpful  to  the 
retailer  as  well."  said  Frank  Reiser,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Ohio  Retail  Food  Deal- 
ers Association.  "The  retailer  oould  make  sure 
the  fresh  stocks  Is  In  the  bctck  so  the  older 
Is  In  the  front  and  could  move  better.  He 
would  know  which  stock  should  be  moving 
first.  Most  retailers  try  to  do  this  anyway." 
In  many  stores,  rotation  Is  often  the  func- 
tion of  the  salesman  for  a  particular  Item, 
rather  than  store  employe. 

Problems  arise  when  a  salesman  does  not 
want  to  take  back  outdated  merchandise 
because  he  will  lose  credit  for  the  sale.  The 
manager  and  his  employes  cannot  possibly 
read  every  package  In  stock,  retailers  say. 

"The  imi«>«TTnttn  who  doesn't  bring  In  all 
the  stuff  on  oode  (expired)  Is  subject  to  dis- 
missal," said  Martone  of  Continental  Bak- 
ing. 

Another  trouble  source.  Industry  source* 
point  out.  Is  the  store  manager  working  on 
a  percentage  of  the  groee  who  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  try  to  sell  stale  products  In  violation 
of  store  policy. 

Wonder  Bread  codes  "are  only  for  our  sales- 
man so  they  are  abeolutely  certain  not  to 
leave  anything  old.  Bread  Is  only  In  the 
store  48  hours  and  taken  out,"  Martone  said. 
WUUam  H.  Howard,  president  of  Top  Hat 
Foods  Distributing,  Inc..  said  manufacturers 
codes  packages  "to  keep  people  confused." 
Reading  the  codes  "Is  rough."  he  said.  "Tra. 
even  at  a  loas  myself  when  I  go  In  a  store 
and  buy  things  I'm  not  familiar  with." 

Some  products  are  packaged  each  day  but 
shipped  only  once  a  week,  and  all  with  the 
same  date— the  last  day  of  packaging  that 
shipment,  he  said. 

"We  distributors  have  been  fighting  coding 
for  some  time,"  Howard  said.  "We  would 
Uke  uniform  codes.  I  cant  read  half  of  them. 
They're  Ju«t  to  confuse  customers,  that's 
aU.  They  say  It's  to  aid  the  grocer  with  ro- 
tation, but  you  need  close  watch  on  stxiir 
like  that." 
Some  product*  are  marked  plainly  on  the 
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case  the  retailer  receives  them  In  but  not 
^packages  Inside.  A  caae  of  Krait  dreaslr* 
was^arked  2-20-700  on  the  outside  (bot- 
tled Feb.  20  this  year)  but  the  botUe  mslde 
were  marked  07  062C.  ^^        _ 

"If  you  had  all  the  same  codes,  the  com- 
petition would  know."  said  Paul  T  Ab- 
bott, president  of  Cleveland  Food  Brokers 
Association  and  head  of  a  brokerage  firm 
bearing  hU  name.  Open  dating  however, 
"would  be  all  right,"  he  added.  "I  don  t  see 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of." 

The  assistant  manager  of  a  Plck-n-pay 
meat  department,  asked  by  a  shopper  the 
meaning  of  black  letters  on  a  meat  price 
sticker.  repUed:  -mat's  confidential.  To 
teU  you   that  would  be  Uke  showing  you 

my  cost  list."  ^  . . 

Plck-n-Pay  uses  a  two-letter  code  on  fresh 
red  meats,  poultry  and  fish.  The  first  letter 
represents  the  week  In  which  the  product 
was  packaged,  the  second  Is  the  day  of  the 
week  The  code  U  Ukely  to  vary  from  store 
to  store  and  week  to  week,  but  there  Is  a 
way  for  the  consumer  to  teU  the  freshest 

^■Th^^ialn,  Uke  most,  has  a  poUcy  of  not 
keepmg  ground  beef  overnight.  Check  «ie 
code  on  the  ground  red  meat— It  probably 
was  packaged  that  day.  Freshest  meats  on 
display  wUl  have  the  same  code. 

Allan  A.  Lumb.  director  of  meats  for  Plck- 
n-Pay  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  other 
than  to  say.  "We  vise  codes  so  we  can  main- 
tain a  fresh  display  of  products  and  offer 
products  for  sale  we  know  are  ff^  'of 
tlie  customer.  Everything  that  Is  sold  In  a 
store,  from  a  can  of  peas  to  a  galvanized 
earbage  can,  has  a  code  on  It." 

The  supermarket  chain's  chief  of  dairy 
operations,  James  Newell,  explained  milk 
IB  marked  with  the  expiration  date  oh>J»e 
foU  tab  on  cartons  of  the  store  brand.  Faur- 
vlew  A  carton  marked  010  FRI  should  be 
removed  from  the  shelf  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Friday,  April  10. 

The  expiration  date  Is  the  fifth  day  after 
production.  Newel  said,  and  the  mlJ*  Is 
good  for  another  week  to  10  days  at  home 
with  proper  refrigeration. 

EMS  are  coded  with  the  production  day 
of  Uie  year.  A  carton  of  Cottage  eggs  at  one 
Plck-n-Pay  store  marked   0064  were   pack- 
ased   Feb.    23.   the   64th   day   of   the   year. 
Trhe  first  zero  stands  for  1970)    Eggs  put 
on  sale  for  special  promotions  are  not  coded. 
EKKS  graded  A  and  better.  Newell  said,  are 
Kenenilly  removed  from  the  shelf  after  about 
two  weeks,  although  some  stay  there  up  toSO 
days.  The  package  dated  Feb.  23  was  still 
there  March  24,  29  days  after  packing,  obvi- 
ously at  the  end  of  Its  shelf  life.  Others  were 
dated  0077  (March  18)  and  0079  (March  20). 
Processed  and  natural  cheeses,  when  vac- 
uum packed,  have  a  shelf  life  of  90  to  120 
days,  depending  on  the  type  and  manufac- 
turer, he  said.  The  code  Is  the  production  day 
of  the  year,  as  with  eggs. 

Sometimes  compeUng  producte  will  exhibit 
differing  views  on  dating.  An  example  can  be 
found  on  cans  of  formula  for  Infanta.  SUni- 
lac  made  by  Ross  Laboratories,  Is  stamped  on 
the  top:  "Use  by  Jul  70."  Enfamll,  made  by 
MeadLaboratorles.  Is  coded:  CJ  592-B  041- 
the  last  three  numerals  are  the  coded  expira- 
tion date,  April  1971. 

Open  dating  U  found  most  frequently  on 
eggs  and  cans  of  refrigerated  dough  products. 
Heritage  House  eggs  at  a  Fisher  Poods  store 
Mar  24  were  marked  Exp.  Mar.  29,  meanmg 
they  were  relatively  fresh.  The  date  repre- 
sents the  time  the  eggs  are  no  longer  of  the 
Krade  quality  designated.  At  one  Fisher's 
rtore  checked  by  The  Plain  Dealer,  all Jwrge 
and  medium  eggs  were  dated  but  none  d  the 
Jumbo*.  ,      , 

MUllwook  bread  print*  Its  pull  date  clearly 
on  wrapper  tab*.  Number  stamped  on  the  tab 


18  the  day  of  the  month  the  loaf  should  be 

taken  off  sale.  .    _„ 

There  are  hundreds  of  code*.  There  U  no 
wav  at  teUlng  whether  the  code  repreeenta 
the  put  up  date  or  tiie  pull  date.  A  rule  of 
thumb,  to  be  applied  cautiously.  U  the  higher 
the  number  the  fresher  the  product. 
Here  are  some  common  codes: 
Calendar— This     1*     »     four-or-five-dlglt 
number  teUing  the  year  («««»"y„0  »*  *^" 
front  or  end  of  the  code  means  1970.  (1  ta 
1971.  etc.).   the  month  and  the  day.   A*f 
bread  marked  0407  means  It  should  be  token 
off  the  shelf  at  the  close  of  buslnees  Apru  t. 
Day  of  the  year— Numbers  1  through  386 
repreeent  the  consecutive  days  of  the  ye"" 
starting  Jan.  1.  This  method  commonly  Uidl- 
cates   production   date.    Swiss    ch««««.»*   * 
Pick-n-Pay  store  marked  0068  mMjnt  It  wa* 
packaged  Feb.  27.  1970  (The  first  digit  Is  the 
last  one  of  the  cvirrent  year) .  ^^_, 

Calendar  subtraction— This  1*  ^t>  **'*^ 
of  the  above  method.  It  start*  with  366  on 
Jan.  1  and  works  down  to  1  for  Dec.  81. 

supermarket  Uistitute  code-Thls  to  a 
four-digit  code  In  which  the  sum  of  the  tot 
and  last  numbers  to  the  month  and  toe 
middle  two  digits  are  the  day  of  ^^"^^ 
The  oode  1302  on  a  package  of  Bob  Evan* 
sausage  meant  it  should  be  off  the  shelf  by 
M&r    30 

Further  confusing  the  Issue,  packager*  use 
a  variety  of  Haters  and  numbers  r«P«^^"^8 
quality  control,  plant  location,  vat  or  batch 
or  crt».  the  individual  packer,  contents  and 
even  letters  or  numbers  with  no  "^aeanlng. 

MUk  codes  are  among  the  most  difficult 
to  read  because  they  uaually  »"  Pf^ 
into  the  top  of  the  vnxed  carton  and  bM*iy 

^i^^  to  be  Cleveland  and  Ohio  law  that 
milk  muM;  be  openly  marked  with  the  1*« 
day  on  which  It  could  be  legally  sold— the 
fifth  day  after  pasteurization, 
^e  legtolature  repealed  the  Ohio  statute 
in  1981  and  City  OouncU  repealed  Its  open 
dating  ordinance  three  years  later— at  toe 
urging  of  toe  dairies  which  argued  protec- 
S^^  no  longer  needed  because  modem 
metoods  of  preparation  and  refrigeration 
put  epoUage  at  a  minimum.  ,„„„  #^ 

A  edltortal  in  The  Plain  Dealer  calling  far 
retention  of  toe  system  »t*f «  ^*  '^^ 
open  dating  "a  badge  of  good  wUl    and    toe 

producers'  mark  of  Integrity."       ^  ^  _, ., 

A&P  uses  calendar  dates  on  Its  baked  goods 
to  teU  when  toey  should  be  removed  from 
shelves.  Nearly  everytolng  packaged  bytoe 
chain  under  its  own  brand,  Ann  Page,  bear* 
expiration  or  pull  dates,  except  fresh  meats 
and  vegetable*,  said  a  spokesman. 

Like  most  stores,  A«lP  finds  It  Impractical 
to  date  and  mark  high  turnover  vegetable* 
such  a*  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  toe  like 
Other  produce,  such  as  lemons,  cabbage  and 
slower  moving  items  are  dated. 

POT  toe  fresh  meats  and  vegetables  toere 
to  a  smaU  black  ntimeral  In  toe  top  left  cor- 
ner of  toe  price  sticker,  telUng  toe  date  of 
packaging.  A  1  means  It  was  packaged  Mon- 
day, 2  means  Tuesday  and  so  on. 

Otoer  A&P  codes  are  generally  «asy  ,^ 
read  On  a  Jar  of  salad  dressing  marked  6A16, 
toe  letter  represent*  toe  year  (A  to  1970,  B  to 
1971  etc )  To  toe  left  to  toe  monto  and  to 
toe  right  toe  day  of  toe  monto.  Hence  6A16 
to  May  16,  1970.  _  . 

Kroeer  use*  a  single  numeral  followed  by 
a  slnSe  letter  to  teU  when  fresh  meats  and 
vegetkble*  were  packaged.  I^V, y«^„^  5^; 
vld«l  into  13  four-week  periods,  *»«»  t^e 
dumber  telto  toe  week  In  wl^  toe  f^ 
wa*  packed.  The  letters  M  T  W  T  P  S  teU 
the  day.  _^      ^ 

A  check  at  a  Kioger  storey  X^'^l 
Bbowed  all  meats  and  poultry  had  been 
SSSU  that  day  or  toe  day  before.  Theu 
^SdeTwere  4M  and  4T  becauee  It  was  toe 
f  ourto  week  of  toe  period. 


Fteher  foods  uses  a  code  similar  to  Kroger"* 
on  fresh  vegeUble*.  The  numer^lndlcata* 
the  week  the  produce  mm  p«*»ged  and  the 
letter  signifies  toe  day. 

Meat  codes  at  Fisher's  are  two  letters.  The 
first  represent*  toe  week  and  changes.  The 
second  repitssent*  the  day  and  to  constant 
(although  It,  Uke  other  codes  d^crtbed  in 
thto  article,  may  be  changed  after  thto) .  O  P  8 
T  V  X  stand  for  Monday  through  Saturday. 

Heritage  House  milk.  Ftoher'*  brand,  was 
marked  26  and  29  in  toe  wax  atop  the 
carton.  That  meant  tooee  cartons  should  be 
removed   March   26   and  March  29.  rcspec- 

Hlltolde-Old  Meadow  milk  has  a  four-digit 
code  but  only  toe  first  and  last  dlRj**  »"  ;^« 
date.  Thu*.  2318  on  a  carton  meant  It  ahouid 
be  removed  by  toe  26to.  

Breakstone  sour  dressing  was  marked  0826, 
meaning  It  should  be  removed  by  March  28. 
Since  toat  particular  carton  was  on  a  store 
sheU  March  24  and  toe  product  has  a  30-day 
shelf  life.  It  was  near  toe  end  of  Its  fre*h- 

^^  some  stores,  an  extra  letter,  often  an 
X  to  added  to  toe  usual  two-letter  codeon 
meat,  to  Indicate  the  contents  have  been 
repacked.  Thto  may  be  Saturday's  meat  r«- 

oacked  on  Monday.  _       .   ^ 

^^p.  Leonard  Farbsteln,  D-N.Y.,  h«s  Intro- 
duced  a  bUl  m  Congress  to  require  pertohable 
foods  be  openly  marked  In  plain  EngUsh  wlto 
the  last  day  It  to  safe  to  seU  them. 

The  blU  an  amendment  to  toe  1988  rair 
Packagalng  and  LabeUng  Law.  to  In  toe  com- 
merce and  finance  subcommittee  of  toe 
House  Intorstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Subcommittee  chalrmwi  John 
E  Mobs,  D-CaUf .,  to  one  of  toe  blU  s  47 
sponsors.  Hearings  will  be  held  thto  spring. 

Supporters  are  <^tlmtotlc.  m-««b. 

pSrbeteln's  office  to  surveying  food  dating 
and  freehness  In  toe  Washington,  DC.,  ar«A. 
Among  toe  findings  to  tiiat  milk  in  ghetto 
BtoreTto  frequently  about  sU  days  older  than 
In  better  neighborhoods. 

In  at  least  one  grocery  store  In  a  low- 
mcome  area  where  famUle*  of  some  ooogreM- 
meo  also  ehop,  staff  members  found  beer, 
which  toe  more  affluent  tend  to  buy,  was  only 
a  day  or  two  old,  whUe  pork,  commonly  pur- 
chased by  toe  poor,  was  Ave^ljix  day*  old. 
Farbetein's  WU  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  Federation  and  otoer  con- 
stomer  group*.  „      ,^ 

"The  food  mdustry  opposes  tola,  «*ld  a 
Farbetem  aide.  "They  think  toey^  not  going 
to  be  able  to  make  as  much  profit. 

Open  daUng  oould  be  misleading,  argue* 
toe  food  industry,  because  a  poorly  bandied 
product  may  be  unfit  to  eat  altoough  It  ha* 
not  r«ched  Its  expiration  date,  T^"**  ProP* 
erly  handled  perishable  may  be  perfecUy 
aood  at  toe  end  of  Its  shelf  life.        ^    ^  ,      . 

toduetry  source*  contend  toe  oode  help*  In 
rotation  of  merchandise  on  toe  shelves,  tous 
Help*  the  consumer.  Competition  in  themar- 
ket  place,  toey  add.  Insures  freehnees  because 
anySne  wUmg  constotently  stale  product, 
would  not  st«y  In  buslnees  long. 

Beelde*  toey  continue.  If  date*  were 
marked  openly  many  perfectly  good  Itoms 
would  be  left  on  toe  shelf  by  shoppers  p^ 
bUJg  foe  toe  late.*  date*.  This  ';^«».  "^ 
coeU  and  the  consume  would  suffer  In  the 
end,  toey  warn,  through  higher  prtow.  ^^ 
Moreover.  Uidustry  sources  indicated  open 
dating  to  meanlnglee*  becauee  toe  ooMumer 
does  not  care. 


IFrom  toe  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Apr.  17. 19701 
OONBUim  Ha*  BUoht  To  Kmow 
consumer  reporter  Douglas  ^^oowS.^tl'u 
very  reveaUng  study  of  the  use  of  codes  to 
Se^  f^^shopper.  tbe  freshne-  of  toe 
Z^  toey  buy  point,  up  the  need  for  ^ 
greas  to  pa**  »  bill  propo*ed  by  VB.  Bep. 
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Leonard  Parbsteln.  D-N.Y..  Ui 
able  foods  be  clearly  markel 
day  they  are  safe  to  sell. 

Retailers   and   middlemen 
even   they  often  tiave  troul 
code*  put  on  by  'manufactL 
like   to   see  open   dating.   Tli 
that  the  consumer  does  not 
well   that   most   consumers 
aware    the     freshness     of 
stamped  on  the  package.  _ 
formation  Is  available  but 
consumers  should  awaken 
rights. 

A   few  Items  already   have 
such    as    refrigerated    dough 
some  eggs.   And   everyone   li 
the  expiration  date  on   flln 
of    the    two    competing    brar . 
for  Infants,  one  with  a  cod^ 
other  marked   clearly,  prove 
would  be  to  print  the 
product  on  the  package 

The    consumer    Is   entitled 
fresh  his  food  Is.  The  only 
Ing  this  Information  from  . 
try  to  pass  off  stale  merchandl|Be 

Conscientious  food  produc 
strate  the  sincerity  of  their 
their  customers  and  give  tl 
food  possible  bv  acting  now 
unui  Congress  orders  them 
plratlon  date  in  plain 
sumer  U  entitled  to  nothing  „ 

Those  Who  areue  that  how 
handled  and  refrigerated  U  i^ 
than  the  date  on  the  packags 
duck   the   issue.   That   is   no 
fuolng  to  let  the  consumer 
Ufe  set  by  the  manufacturer 

Open  dating  is.  as  we 
past,  a  badge  of  good  win 
mark  of  Integrity. 


admitted   that 
le   reading   the 
and  would 
ose  who   argue 
care  know  very 
were    not   even 
t^ielr     food     was 
aware  this  In- 
lying concealed, 
demand  their 
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producers  can  demon- 
desire  to  serve 
th^m  the  freshest 
not  waiting 
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l4ss. 

a  product  was 
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f  are  trying  to 
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his  products. 
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SST:   WHY  WON'T  THEg"  BAN  THE 
BOOM? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teripore.   Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  He  use.  the  gen 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  (^^ 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

W^fs^^t^?  ^'  f^^^'-  ^^^  April  30 
vL  l^l!^^J°'^^^'^  '^'■^«  an  exceUent 
by  Albert  Karr  on  the  SiT  and  sonic 
booms.  Mr.  Karr  points  )ut  that  the 
FAAs  proposed  ban  on  SST  flights  over 
populated  areas  is  nowhere  near  as  firm 
as  the  Administration  would  like  us  to  be- 
lieve. The  PAA  prefers  bahning  boom- 
produclng  SST  flights  ^^ 
rather  than  by  law.  Mr 
because,  in  the  words  of 
PAA  official,  "It's  much 
a  regulation." 

I  commend  the  article  I  to  my    col- 
leagues: 

SST:    Wht    Wok-t   Tmrr   BaJ 
(By  Albert  R.  Ki 

Washdjcton — It   sounds    , 

"Even  If  the  Department  of 
desired  to  approve  the  SSTs 
flights  over  populatsd  areas  K  «  mconceiv- 
able  that  in  a  nation  in  wiich  the  Chief 
toecuUve  and  the  Congress  Ire  elected  by 
the  people,  the  department  $r  any  agency 
c»uld  be  successful  In  establlsljlng  such  a  po- 
sition. It  is  the  Oovemmenti  not  any  or- 
ganization within  the  Goverliment.  which 
controls  such  decisions  and  i^long  as  the 
pe<^le  continue  to  control  th«  Government 
some  booms  over  populated  4reas  wlU  not 
be  permitted." 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee    In 
approving  development  money]  for  the  d'vU- 


regulation 
irr  reports, 
pne  pro-SST 
ier  to  change 


TRK   Boom? 

r) 

iortlng: 

ransportatlon 
^or  supersonic 

Is  Inconcelv- 


lan  supersonic  transport  planes  last  fall,  thus 
added  its  assurances  to  those  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  that  the  American  populace 
needn't  fear  bemg  subjected  to  shattering 
sonic  booms  by  the  Government-supported 
SST,  that  Its  use  at  supersonic  speeds  would 
be  confined  to  over-water  International 
flights. 

Since  then,  repeat  assurances  have  come 
from  the  White  House.  Transportation  Secre- 
tary John  Volpe  and  those  who  work  for  him. 
Including  officials  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, which  helped  design  the  300- 
pa&senger.  1.800-mph  plane.  The  FAA  re- 
cently proposed  a  regulation  to  prohibit 
boom-producing  SST  flights  over  the  U.S. 

And  yet,  doomsayers  persist  in  fearing  that 
a  fleet  of  SSTs  will  someday  be  laying  their 
sonic  booms  all  across  the  land.  Perhaps 
It's  an  anxiety  neurosis  that  can't  be  dis- 
pelled, no  matter  how  emphatic  the  Govern- 
ment's promises.  But  there  are  Just  enough 
nagging  hints  from  SST  proponents  to  sug- 
gest that  a  decision  could  be  made  some  time 
to  start  supersonic  flights  across  the  U.S. 
after  all.  maybe  even  without  having  found 
the  wlshed-for  sclentlflc  magic  that  would 
substantially  lessen  or  eliminate  the  boom. 

AN   "accept ABli"   BOOM? 

Supersonic  flights  over  the  U.S.  could  be 
allowed.  It's  argued.  If  the  boom  can  be  re- 
duced to  "acceptable  "  Umlts.  A  new  kind  of 
boom  that  doesn't  surprise  people  so  much 
might  be  created.  Perhaps,  some  say.  the 
populace  will  learn  to  stop  worrying  and  tol- 
erate. If  not  love,  the  boom.  Meanwhile,  back- 
ers rejoice  at  the  prospect  that  future  Admin- 
istrations won't  be  Inhibited  by  any  Federal 
boom-ban  law.  which  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
voke should  rising  demand  for  domestic  SST 
service   make   revocation   desirable. 

When  the  Administration's  green  light  for 
SST  prototype  development  was  given  last 
September,  no  promise  of  outright  prohibi- 
tion of  boom-causing  U.S.  flights  was  made 
Instead,  Mr.  Volpe  said  the  SST  "will  not  be 
allowed  to  fly  over  populated  areas  unless  and 
until  the  noise  factor  comes  within  accept- 
able limits."  (Only  prime  contractor  Boeing 
Co — having  the  most  to  gain  from  domestic 
SST  operation  and  the  most  to  lose  If  critics 
scuttle  the  craft  altogether — has  unequivo- 
cally said  "the  American  people  are  never 
going  to  be  subjected  to  the  SST-s  sonic 
boom") 

The  "acceptability"  clause  continued  for  a 
while  to  show  up  In  Government  no-boom 
asstorances,  though  what's  acceptable  was 
never  deflned.  "We  are  not  certain  that  (the 
SST)  could  fly  over  populated  areas  with  a 
noise  factor  level  below  that  which  we  feel  Is 
acceptable"  In  the  present  state  of  the  art, 
Mr.  Volpe  said.  More  confldently,  a  recent 
"SST  fact  sheet"  from  the  PAA  Insists  the 
boom  will  be  "relatively  small."  Many  SST 
opponents,  however.  Insist  It's  certain  the 
boom  win  be  undesirable.  One  says  the  SST's 
boom  will  be  10  to  30  times  tolerable  levels. 
Another  says  the  civilian  craft's  boom  will  be 
twice  that  caused  by  military  supersonic 
flights  over  several  U.S.  cities  in  recent  years. 

The  question  of  whether  the  SST  would 
ever  fly  supersonlcally  over  the  U.S.  and 
under  what  conditions  became  further  mud- 
dled In  an  exchange  Involving  Rep.  Sidney 
Tates  of  Illinois,  an  SST  opponent:  Trans- 
portation Undersecretary  James  M.  Beggs 
and  PAA  Administrator  John  H.  Shaffer, 
during  House  appropriations  hearings  last 
fall.  Three  excerpts: 

Mr.  Yates:  FAA  wUl  try  to  fly  this  plane 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  sonic  boom  won't 
It? 

Mr.  SbafTer:  No.  sip.  I  think  the  language 
Is  clear.  We  say  we  will  not  fly  supersonl- 
cally over  the  United  States  as  long  as  the 
sonic  boom  Is  unacceptable.  .  .  . 


Mr.  Yates:  You  are  saying  one  thing.  Mr. 
Beggs;  you  are  saying  you  will  not  fly  super- 
sonlcally over  the  United  States.  Mr.  Shaf- 
fer Is  saying  as  long  as  the  boom  Is  unac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  Beggs:  No.  I  said  we  will  not  fly  super- 
sonlcally over  populated  areas.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Yates:  Are  you  telling  us  now  there 
will  be  no  supersonic  operations  over  any 
populated  areas? 

Mr.  Shaffer:  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Beggs:    At  this  time  that  U  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  Yates:  What  do  you  mean  by  "at  this 
time?"  There  you  go  qualifying  It  again. 
Mr.  Shaffer:  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  Beggs:   I  hardly  ever  say  forever  on 
anything. 

Mr.  Yates:  That  Is  what  concerns  me. 
Lately,  Transportation  Department  officials 
have  mostly  (but  not  entirely)  stopped 
using  the  acceptability  quallfler.  But  their 
interest  In  lowering  unacceptablUty  con- 
tinues. A  number  of  research  projects  seek 
ways  to  change  the  boom  Itself. 

One  goal:  Reduce  or  remove  the  "startle" 
effect.  New,  as  yet  unrealized  aircraft  de- 
signs might  someday  produce  a  boom  that 
builds  up  slowly  to  a  peak,  rather  than 
smacking  the  ear  with  a  sudden  crack  the 
way  the  boom  from  a  military  jet  does. 

There's  plenty  of  time  to  soften  or  elimi- 
nate the  boom,  Mr.  Voli)e  contends.  SST's 
won't  be  rolling  off  Bselng  lines  unUl  1978, 
and  Boeing  would  be  busy  selling  them  for 
over-ocean  use  until  1982  or  1983.  "If  we 
can't  lick  the  sonic  boom  problem  In  10 
years.  I  don't  know  the  United  States  of 
America, "  Mr.  Volpe  says. 

Others  aren't  so  sure.  An  American  dele- 
gate to  an  Intergovernmental  conference  on 
the  sonic  boom  In  Paris  two  months  ago  said 
the  noise  level  could  be  cut  \b'7c  at  most  by 
design  changes.  The  spare-time  head  of  the 
militant  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom.  William  Shurcllff,  a  nuclear  research 
scientist  at  Harvard  University,  Insists  there 
win  never  be  a  feasible  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
boom,  certainly  not  without  reducing  the 
plane's  payload  beyond  economic  value  And 
he  maintains  that  while  a  boom  that  builds 
slowly  to  a  peak  would  reduce  the  "startle" 
effect  outdoors.  It  would  be  worse  Inside 
buildings,  where  the  Jolt  Is  reinforced  as  It 
bounces  between  the  walls. 

Yesterday,  at  a  press  conference  here  In- 
tended to  rebut  the  antl-SSI  campaign.  H.  W. 
Wlthlngton.  manager  of  Boeings  Supersonic 
Transport  Division,  said,  "As  of  today,  we 
don't  know  of  any  way  to  get  at  It  (the  sonic 
boom  problem )  that  will  make  any  significant 
difference."  Boeing  Insists,  however,  that 
from  the  SST's  expected  cruising  altitude  erf 
66,000  feet  the  result  at  groimd  level  "win  be 
comparable  to  the  Impact  of  a  spinning  lure 
cast  by  fishermen  on  calm.  Inland  waters." 

OBTTINC  USED  TO  IT 

Some  SST  backers  have  Indicated  that  ac- 
ceptability depends  more  on  an  ebbing  of 
people's  dlsnke  for  the  boom  than  on  reduc- 
ing the  boom  Itself.  Probably  reflecting  a 
longheld  view  among  FAA  planners  that  the 
public  can  lefu-n  toleration.  Col.  Robert  L. 
Stephens,  an  Air  Force  test  pilot  lent  to  the 
FAA  as  technical  adviser  to  Boeing,  said  at  a 
press  conference  two  days  after  the  Pres- 
ident's go-ahead  announcement: 

"People  will  get  used  to  sonic  booms.  It 
wUl  be  Just  like  a  train  passing  their  homes." 

Co*.  Stephens  now  says.  "I  got  kind  of  a 
hard  time  from  my  boss  for  saying  that.  He 
said  if  I  wanted  to  express  personal  opinions, 
don't  do  It  to  the  press."  Yet  one  of  his 
bosses  at  the  time,  Bernard  J.  Vlerllng,  then 
acting  aST  director  (now  deputy  director), 
expressed  somewhat  similar  thoughts.  Mr. 
Vlerllng  recalls  that  his  mother  endured 
scnlc  booms  from  military  planes  to  Bakers- 
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field,  Calif.,  for  many  years  until  her  death 
at  78,  and  paid  them  little  heed. 

The  problem  Is  not  lightly  dismissed.  In 
the  Government's  six-month  test  of  public 
reactions  to  warplanes'  sonic  booms  In  Okla- 
homa City  In  1964,  "serious  annoyancy"  was 
reported  by  37%  of  respondents  In  the  first 
interview  rising  to  56%  by  the  end  of  the 
siege.  By  then,  27 ri  said  they  couldn't  learn 
to  live  with  the  sledgehammer  booms. 

About  2,000  mlUtary  test  flights  were  made 
between  1964  and  1967  over  Oklahoma  City, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh 
and  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  The  Citi- 
zens League,  summarizing  response  reports, 
tallied  12,000  claims  for  shattered  windows, 
cracked  plaster  and  other  damage,  and  more 
than  $350,000  In  damage  claims  paid  by  the 
Government.  The  responses  came  from  peo- 
ple along  the  boom  swath  60  miles  wide  that 
trails  a  supersonic  flight. 

In  light  of  such  evidence,  what  could  possi- 
bly prompt  any  Administration  to  reverse  the 
current  stance  that  shields  the  populace  from 
the  sonic  boom?  Economic  pressures  might 
do  It,  warns  a  Presidential  panel  drawn  from 
the  Interior  Department,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology 

The  panelists'  concern:  An  FAA  estimate 
that  1.200  of  the  Government-supported 
planes  could  be  sold  for  both  domestic  and 
International  use  by  1990.  compared  to  500 
planes  for  overseas  flights  only.  Some  even 
think  the  500-plane  figure  Is  overoptlmlstlc; 
the  Instlute  for  Defense  Analysis,  a  private 
economic  study  group,  concluded  In  a  study 
for  the  FAA  that  only  350  SSTs  could  be  sold 
by  1990  If  domestic  supersonic  filght  Is  ban- 
ned. (At  subsonic  speed,  domestic  flights  by 
the  SST  wouldn't  be  economical.  It's  agreed.) 

REGtriATION  VERSUS  LAW 

The  FAA  doesn't  rule  out  the  posslblUty 
that  the  SST,  whose  speed  the  agency  says 
wUl  make  It  4'/4  times  as  "productive"  as  the 
185-seat,  600-mph  Boeing  707,  win  be  too 
enticing  to  keep  off  croes-U.S.  routes.  Admin- 
istrator Shaffer,  explaining  why  he  wanted 
the  overland-boom-ban  to  be  a  regulation 
Instead  of  a  law,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
last  November: 

"I  believe  that  this  airplane  may  be 
dragged  Into  the  ( domestic  f  market  by  the 
beneficial  economic  performance  sometime 
after  Initial  Introduction.  .  .  .  The  people 
who  want  to  use  this  airplane  for  the  profit 
that  It  will  generate  .  .  .  may  drag  It  Into 
that  market  which  one  might  Identify  as 
east  to  west  or  west  to  east  over  populated 
areas." 

Undersecretary  Beggs  quickly  said  he 
didn't  think  there  would  be  an  Irresistible 
demand"  for  flying  the  SST  over  populated 
territory.  But  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment prefers  the  proposed  FAA  rule  to  a  law 
banning  supersonic  flights  over  the  U.S.,  be- 
cause. In  the  words  of  one  pro-SST  official 
m  the  department,  "It's  much  easier  to 
change  a  regulation."  A  number  of  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  by  Con- 
gressmen to  have  boom-prohlbltlng  legisla- 
tion enacted. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  regulation  will 
never  be  relaxed  unless  new  technology  can 
drastically  reduce  the  effect  of  the  sonic 
boom.  It  may  be  that  Americans  need  never 
fear  that  a  supersonic  transport  will  jar 
their  domestic  tranqulUty.  But  those  who 
may  be  anxious  about  the  prospect  don't 
lack  fuel  for  their  neurosis  to  feed  on. 


HAW  AH  COUNTY  DEMOCRATS  DE- 
NOUNCE NIXON-AGNEWISM  AND 
URGE  IMMEDIATE  END  TO  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr-  Speaker,  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Hawaii 
Island,  Hawaii,  adopted  seven  resolu- 
tions which  I  would  like  to  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  resolutions  support  party  unity, 
voting  rights  for  18-year-olds,  environ- 
mental protection,  repeal  of  the  oil  im- 
port quota  system,  an  end  to  inflation, 
protection  of  constitutional  freedoms 
which  have  been  under  assault  by  the 
Nixon-Agnew  administration,  and  an 
immediate  end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  support  all  of  the  objectives  of  these 
resolutions,  particularly  the  endorse- 
ment of  Senator  Daniel  Inouye's  call 
for  an  immediate  end  to  U.S.  offensive 
operations  in  Vietnam.  These  resolutions 
demonstrate  the  concerns  of  the  people 
of  my  State  and  I  urge  their  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues. 

The  resolutions  follow : 
Resolution  No.  1 :  Democratic  Party  Uvttt 

Whereas,  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
tactics  or  policies  often  arise  between  Dem- 
ocratic Party  members  and  officeholders; 

Whereas,  In  the  upcoming  primary  elec- 
tions two  or  more  Democrats  may  flle  for 
the  same  office,  thereby  requiring  that  they 
state  their  views  to  the  public  In  seeking 
votes; 

Whereas,  personality  clashes  may  some- 
time occur  between  Democratic  Party  mem- 
bers; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  County  of  Hawaii  urges 
that  all  candidates  seeking  office  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  ballot  stick  to  the  issues  and 
refrain  from  mud -slinging  and  character 
assassination; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  unresolved  per- 
sonal differences  between  prominent  Demo- 
crats be  settled  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Party  and  not  In  the  public  press  or  on  radio 
or  television. 

Resolution  No.  2:  Voting  Rights  for 
18- Year-Olds 

Whereas,  today  18-year-old  youths  are 
mature,  educated  and  responsible;  more  than 
80%  are  high  school  gMwluates;  many  are 
pursuing  higher  education  while  others  have 
jobs  In  farming,  business  and  indiistry;  aU 
are  taxed  the  same  as  adults; 

Whereas,  more  than  a  million  young  men 
of  age  18-21  are  serving  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  some  30,000  have  given  their  lives  for 
their  country  In  the  futile  Vietnam  war; 

Whereas,  there  Is  overwhelming  nationwide 
sentiment  for  granting  the  voting  franchise 
to  18-year-olds,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
Justice  but  also  to  enhance  the  democratic 
process; 

Whereas,  the  minority  opposed  to  this 
movement  is  now  trying  to  delay  achieve- 
ment of  the  18-year-old  vote  by  proposing 
enactment  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  this  purpose; 

Whereas,  enactment  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  take  many  years,  but  we 
should  give  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  NOW; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  the  County  of  Hawaii,  In 
convention  assembled,  support  enactment  of 
a  voting  rights  bill  by  the  United  States 
Congress  as  the  fastest  and  most  equitable 
means  of  giving  voting  rights  to  our  youth 
of  18  years  and  over  who  are  now  denied 
this  right. 

Resolution    No.    3:    Kiro    Pollution — Save 

THE    ENTIRONMKNT 

Whereas,  our  state  and  nation  in  the  past 
100    years    have    undergone    dramatic    eco- 


nomic development  resulting  the  most'  afflu- 
ent and  technologically  advanced  nation  in 
the  world,  but  with  rapid  industrialization 
and  growth  our  air,  water  and  soil  have 
been  degraded  and  polluted  to  the  point 
where  public  health  Is  now  endangered,  the 
landscape  scarred  and  Uttered,  the  quaUty 
of  life  lowered  and  the  continued  existence 
of  human  life  on  our  planet  jeopardized; 

Whereas,  in  the  past,  individuals  and  In- 
diistries  have  considered  It  their  natural 
right  to  use  the  earth's  supply  of  air.  water 
and  soil  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their 
wastes;  and 

Whereas,  Industry  and  business  con- 
sidered it  a  natural  right  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  manufacture  and  sell  materials 
and  devices  which  poUute  and  i>oison  the 
environment; 

Whereas,  the  assurance  of  a  clean  and  at- 
tractive environment  for  Uvlng.  working 
and  recreation  Is  a  right  that  should  be  en- 
joyed by  everyone : 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  County  of  Hawaii,  In 
convention  assembled,  pledge  our  efforts 
toward  this  goal,  by 

a.  supporting  programs  which  would  ac- 
celerate ending  pollution  of  the  nation's 
lakes,  rivers,  streams,  harbors  and  bays  by 
Improving  the  quality  of  water  with  special 
attention  on  public  water  supplies,  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife; 

b.  supporting  legislation  for  eliminating 
as  fast  as  possible  all  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion, Including  Internal  combustion  en- 
gines; 

c.  to  work  for  strong  measures  to  conserve 
our  soils  and  reclaim  presently  useless,  pol- 
luted or  depleted  land; 

d.  to  support  efforts  to  save  species  of 
flora  and  fauna  threatened  with  extinction 
and  to  preserve  historic  sites  and  artifacts 
of  our  heritage;  and 

e.  to  encourage  appropriate  measures  for 
reducing  the  rate  of  papulation  growth  so 
as  ultimately  to  achieve  a  stable  population 
In   harmony   with  available   resoxxrces. 

f.  urge  Congress  and  the  State  Legisla- 
ture to  designate  April  22  each  year  as 
"Earth  Day." 

g.  to  support  legislation  to  abate  noise 
and  visual  pollution. 

Resolution  No.  4:  Repeal  the  Oil  Import 
Program 

Whereas,  the  10-year-old  oU  import  pro- 
gram, decreed  by  Presidential  proclamation, 
enables  oil  companies  to  maintain  excessively 
high  prices  for  gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  costing 
the  people  of  Hawaii  more  than  $20,000,000 
annuaUy  in  excessive  payments,  and  result- 
ing m  more  than  $5  billion  additional  profits 
to  the  major  oil  companies  nationwide; 

Whereas,  our  state  legislators  and  congres- 
sional delegation  have  proposed  many  plans 
to  overcome  the  unfair  Impact  of  the  oil  Im- 
port program,  such  as  exemption  of  HawaU 
from  Its  provisions,  anti-trust  suits  against 
the  oil  companies;  testing  the  legality  of  the 
program;  and  setting  up  foreign  trade  zones 
where  imported  crude  oil  could  be  refined; 
none  of  these  projects  have  been  pursued  to 
a  successful  conclusion; 

Whereas.  President  Nixon's  cabinet-level 
task  force  charged  with  studjrlng  the  oU  im- 
port program  recommended  that  It  be  abol- 
ished In  favor  of  a  tariff  on  imported  crude 
oU; 

VtThereas,  the  President  has  decided  to 
Ignore  the  recommendation  of  his  own  task 
force  and  to  continue  the  oU  import  program 
without  modification; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  County  of  Hawaii  in  convention 
assembled,  that  the  widest  possible  pubUclty 
be  given  the  report  of  the  task  force  and  that 
we  urge  our  Congressional  delegation  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  to  repeal  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram and  pending  repeal  to  secure  other 
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DMWuna.  such  m  ft  foreign  tr«de  Bone,  whldi 
will  give  tb«  people  of  HAwpOl  relief  from 
Myh  gaaoUne  and  fuel  oU  prltee. 

RjooLimoN  No.  6:    Iwixattow 

WbereM.  lnfl»tloQ  la  moat  b^rmfiU  to  tboee 
Who  depend  on  salaries,  wagesi  or  penalons  for 
tbelr  living  expenses  and  Is  rapidly  wiping 
out  the  social  gains  made  14  tbe  past; 

Whereas,  the  main  cause  of  inflation  Is  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  exorbitant  government 
expenditures  for  military  hardware  and  serv- 
ices: 

Whereas,  high  interest  rat4e  by  means  of 
which  the  Nixon  AdmlnlBtra|lon  is  flghtlng 
Inflation  actually  adds  to  it  since  the  high 
cost  of  money  Is  passed  on  t^  the  consumer 
In  the  form  of  higher  prices; 

Whereas,  giant  monopollea  In  steel,  auto 
and  food  arbitrarily  raise  prices  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  Inflationary  splr^.  with  no  re- 
buke from  the  Administration; 

Whereas.  Inflationary  potlcles  lead  to 
greater  unemployment,  idle  plant  facilities 
and  recession  or  depression  df  the  economy; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  I^at  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  County  otf  Hawaii  affirm 
Its  commitment  to  national  policies  of  price 
stability  and  full  employment  which  will  be 
accomplished  by:  j 

a.  *nrting  the  war  in  Vieinam,  reducing 
military  expenditures  and  ^pending  more 
federal  revenue  on  schools,  l^ospltala,  bous- 
ing, eradication  of  pollutloni  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  benefit  to  the  pe^le; 

b.  Reverse  the  policy  of  hl^  interest  rates 
at  all  levels,  starting  with  Immediate  roll 
back  of  the  prime  Interest  r^te  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  a  polntj  that  will  cause 
lower  prices;  1 

c.  Cooperation  between  gotemment.  labor 
and  industry  to  formulate  Wage  and  price 
policies  sound  for  consuxnert  as  well  as  for 
working  people  and  Investors:. 

d.  Strict  enforcement  of  anti-trust  and 
trade  practice  laws  to  combat  unfair  price 
fixing,  supply  limitation  and  other  restric- 
tive practices. 

RasoLtrnoN  No.   6:    Pxdtkct   Oxra 

CONnlTUTlONAL   PUXDOMS 

Whereas.  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  and 
other  members  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
on  numerous  occasions,  have  threatened  the 
news  media  Ln  order  to  suppteas  criticism  of 
Administration  policies  and  to  make  the 
media  conform  to  the  Administration's 
standard  of  what  news  should  reach  the 
people:  I 

Whereas.  In  the  name  of  |law  and  order" 
the  Administration  supports^  passage  of  leg- 
islation which  would  give  fe^teral  agents  the 
right  to  make  "no  knock"  (entries  and  ex- 
ploratory searches  of  homet  without  war- 
rants; which  would  authoi14e  judges  to  Jail 
Indlvld'oals  charged  with  ao-called  violent 
ctlmas  prior  to  their  trial  without  the  right 
to  release  on  ball  or  personal  recognizance; 
and  In  complete  disregard  of  the  4th  Amend- 
ment would  enlarge  the  area  of  authorized 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  so  there 
would  be  practically  no  limit  to  this  nefari- 
ous practice;  I 

Whereas,  the  Increasing  uae  of  police  spies 
and  luuleroover  agents  to  infiltrate  political 
groups  puts  our  nation  wfU  on  the  way 
toward  becoming  a  police  state; 

WlMreas,  Congress  enacted  as  a  rider  to 
a  clvU  rights  bill  a  clearly  unconstitutional 
oonsplraey  statute  which  wo^ld  suspend  the 
First  Amendment  In  Interstate  travel  and 
set  tr^M  of  repression; 

Whereaa.  leglBlatlon  to  rebeal  the  deteU' 
tlon  eamp  provisions  of  tb«  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  at  1980  (introduced  by  Senator 
Inouye  and  BaprssentatlveaJMlnk  and  Mat- 
Bunac*)  tbou<b  passed  by  uke  Senate  now  is 
■tftlled  In  the  Bouse  of  RepiteaentaUvea  wltii 
no  attempt  by  the  Administration  to  expe- 
dite   paaMfs    thereby    addlig    to    the    f( 


among  blacks  and  other  minorities  that  the 
camps  might  be  meant  for  them; 

Whereas,  many  people  are  losing  faith  In 
the  possibility  of  peaceful  and  nonviolent 
change  as  they  confront  the  Immobility  of 
the  establishment  and  Its  resort  to  repres- 
sion; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  County  of  Hawaii  reaf- 
firm our  faith  In  the  Bill  of  RighU  which  as- 
siires  complete  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
assembly  and  association,  together  with  free 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  as  necessary  means 
to  achieve  nonviolent  change  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  and  that  we  actively  and  vig- 
orously oppose  all  legislation  and  activities 
which  would  limit  or  abrogate  such  free- 
doms. 

RmoLimoN  No.  7:   End  thx  Vant am  Wax 
Immxoiatxlt 

Whereas,  the  Vietnam  War  Is  still  the  na- 
tion's number  one  issue,  which  because  of 
Its  fantastic  cost  in  money,  manpower  and 
morale,  prevents  the  solution  of  many  other 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced : 

Whereas.  Instead  of  ending  the  war.  as 
promised  In  campaign  speeches  and  a  major 
policy  statement  last  November.  President 
Nixon's  policies  have  caused  the  spreading 
of  the  war  to  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  possibly 
to  all  Southeast  Asia.; 

Whereas,  the  Admlnlfltration  proposal  to 
Vletnamlze  the  war  is  not  a  plan  for  peace, 
or  even  for  American  withdrawal,  but  merely 
a  scheme  to  substitute  Vietnamese  corpses 
for  American,  flghtlng  the  war  by  proxy  while 
U.S.  taxpayers  foot  the  bill; 

Whereas,  our  support  of  the  present  cor- 
rupt S«Ligon  government  under  General  Thleu 
and  Ky  negates  any  claim  that  we  are  flght- 
lng the  war  for  the  sake  of  democracy; 

Whereas,  if  we  base  our  withdrawal  on  the 
takeover  of  the  flghtlng  by  the  Thleu-Ky 
forces  we  will  never  end  our  military  In- 
volvement there  nor  be  master  of  our  destiny 
In  Southeast  Asia: 

Whereas,  we  have  not  only  been  unable  to 
win  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  we  have  adopted 
tactics  that  lowered  our  international  pres- 
tige and  which  brutalized  our  troops,  such 
as  the  use  of  napalm  and  other  war  materials 
deemed  too  horrible  to  be  used  against  white 
Europeans;  employment  of  mercenaries  to 
tortxire  prisoners  and  to  assassinate  alleged 
Viet  Cong  leaders;  use  of  chemical  agents 
and  tear  gas  to  drive  people  Into  the  open 
to  be  shot  down;  and  the  use  of  defoliants  to 
destroy  the  productivity  of  forests  and  fields 
for  many  years; 

Whereas,  the  war  has  Increasingly  become 
racist:  our  soldiers  now  call  nearly  all  Viet- 
namese "gooks"  whether  they  are  enemies 
or  friends,  and  view  them  with  suspicion  and 
oontempv;  If  we  acknowledge  the  accidental 
killing  of  a  civilian,  we  pay  his  family  »33, 
but  we  pay  a  French  plantation  owner  $100 
U  we  damage  a  rubber  tree; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Hawaii  County,  in  convention 
assembled,  endorse  and  support  recent  pro- 
posals of  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  In  regard  to 
ending  the  Vietnam  War;  they  are; 

1.  that  there  be  an  Immediate  cease  flre 
and  halt  to  all  offensive  operations,  our  ac- 
tions being  limited  to  defense; 

a.  that  we  initiate  a  conference  of  Asian 
nations  to  resolve  the  problems  of  Indochina 
and  not  Impose  a  European  solution  on  the 
people,  making  It  clear  that  we  will  abide  by 
the  outcome  of  these  negotiations  even  If 
Hanoi  should  be  given  hegemony  over  the 
whole  of  Indochina. 

Therefore,  be  It  also  resolved,  that  since 
most  people  now  admit  the  Vietnam  War  was 
a  tragic  mistake,  the  government  should 
grant  amnesty  to  all  those  persons  who  re- 
fused to  participate  In  the  war  and  who  are 
now  in  prison  or  have  sought  refuge  In  for- 
eign nations. 


THE  AGONY  AROUND  US 


(Mr.  OILBERT  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  four  students  at  Kent  State  on  Mon- 
day only  proves  again  the  tragedy  of  the 
United  States  as  It  is  today. 

But  those  senseless  deaths  are  only 
part  of  the  many  symptoms  of  agony  we 
see  around  us.  We  have  rampant  unem- 
ployment, inflation,  chaos  on  our  cam- 
puses, and  a  lack  of  trust  in  the  stock 
market. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  will  occur  to  the 
administration  to  relate  these  and  many 
other  telltale  signs  to  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Certainly  the 
remarks  of  the  Vice  President  on  Mon- 
day night  only  serve  to  demonstrate 
again  that  the  administration  has  a  form 
of  eye  sickness  known  as  "tunnel  vision." 
It  sees  only  along  a  narrow  strip  while 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  remains  outside 
those  boundaries. 

I  have  no  visionary  powers.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  will  take,  how  much 
suffering  must  yet  come  before  the  mes- 
sage is  understood  by  the  administration. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  our  people  are 
tired,  slck-to-the-bone  tired,  of  a  war 
tiiey  never  wanted. 

I  am  afraid  the  new  hostilities,  Just 
like  those  in  Vietnam,  are  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, and  I  fear  dissent  will  get  more 
violent  as  the  frustrations  mount,  no 
matter  how  repressive  countermeasures 
become. 

I  see  no  other  alternative  than  to  let 
time  run  its  course  as  it  must.  Eventu- 
ally, this  Nation  will  cleanse  itself  Just 
as  great  rivers  do.  But  we  must  prevent 
pollution  of  our  national  heritage  on 
behalf  of  war.  Only  Congress  has  the 
legal  right  to  exercise  that  veto.  I  im- 
plore it  to  do  so  before  the  fabric  of  our 
Constitution  is  torn  asunder. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord.  ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  automobile  tires  in  the  world. 
In  1966  the  United  States  produced 
177,169,000  tires.  This  represented  over 
four  times  more  than  produced  by 
Prance,  the  second  ranking  nation. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT'S 
ACTION  IN  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  White  House  briefing  on  our  latest 
military  defensive  attacks  into  Cam- 
bodian territory.  I  was  there  along  with 
my  colleagues  from  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Senate  Aimed 
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Services  Committee,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  White  House  staff. 

At  yesterday  morning's  breakfast. 
President  Nixon  once  again  restated  his 
moUvaUon  and  the  options  or  choices 
leading  to  his  action  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  in  ordering  our  latest  military  ac- 
tion. He  repeated,  that  upon  completion 
of  the  operation,  which  is  expected  to  last 
no  longer  than  6  to  7  weeks,  there  are  no 
plans  to  occupy  any  territory  belonging 
to  the  nation  of  Cambodia.  He  reiterated 
that  we  were  there  only  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese lives,  and  that  goal  would  be 
accomplished  by  destroying  the  Com- 
munist sanctuaries,  command  posts,  and 
equipment.  ^^       ,       . 

FV>r  years  the  Vietnamese  of  Hanoi  and 
the  Vietcong  have  been  permitted  to 
operate  at  will  from  areas  that  have  been 
off  limits,  as  far  as  countermllitary  action 
or  even  hot  pursuit  was  concerned.  By 
his  latest  actions,  the  Presidwit  has  no 
longer  permitted  them  the  luxury  of  free- 
dom from  fear  of  retaliation.  He  has 
bought  time  for  further  Vietnamizatlon, 
and  simultaneously  protected  the  fianks 
of  support  troops.  This  will  save  Uves— 
of  our  troops. 

President  Nixon  said  that  when  this 
operation  has  been  concluded  and  the 
harassing  bases  destroyed,  the  process 
of  Vletnami2»tion  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  accelerate  at  a  much  faster 
pace.  That  means  the  withdrawal  of 
American  ground  combat  forces,  will  be 
able  to  continue  unencumbered.  I  remind 
you  that  the  President  continues  to  make 
good  on  his  pledge  to  "bring  the  men 

home."  _, 

Following  the  President's  encouraging 
words.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel  Laird, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  took  over  for 
a  free  wheeling  period  of  questions  and 
answers.  All  who  were  there  were  asked 
to  participate,  and  everyone  was  given 
the  twwrtunity  to  use  his  vocal  cords 
as  well  as  his  intellect,  while  feeding  the 
inner  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  made  of 
this  latest  search  and  destroy  operation. 
Many  different  Interpretations  have 
evolved,  some  based  on  less  than  fact, 
and  obviously  politically  motivated.  I,  for 
one  would  like  to  say  that  I  support  the 
President,  and  place  myself  at  his  side. 
He  has  told  the  Communists  that  we  will 
not  be  driven  out,  and  now  he  proves  it. 
He  has  told  them  that  we  will  protect 
our  troops.  He  has  told  them  everything 
is  negotiable  except  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam.  He  may  well  be  forced  to  react 
further  to  contingencies.  The  cards  are 
on  the  table.  It  is  time  they  picked  up 
their  hemd.    

JAMES  J.  KILPATRICK:  A  DECISION 

ON  BOTH  THE  SHORT  AND  LONG 

WARS 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  J.  Kll- 
patrick  has  the  knack  of  digging  into 
most  any  subject  and  instantly  striking 
"pay  dirt." 


In  last  night's  Washington  Star  he 
scored  again.  His  succinct  analysis  of  the 
events  surrounding  the  Cambodian  situa- 
tion should  certainly  be  read  by  all. 

Mr,  Kilpatrick's  editorial  follows: 

A  DsciBioir  oif  Both  th«  Shoet  kko  Ixjno 
Waxs 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 
FaxsNO,  Cauf. — It  was  6  o'clock  on  a  siinny 
afternoon,  out  here  on  the  Coast,  when  Presi- 
dent NUon  made  his  speech  on  the  Cambo- 
dian operation.  I  listened  to  It  In  a  motel 
room— listened  In  pride  and  sadness  and  eU- 
tlon — and   after   a   while    I   went   down    to 
Fresno's  handsome  municipal  audltorluni  to 
speak  to  a  town  forum  on  current  events. 

The  decision  was  right,  I  said;  but  when 
a  series  of  hostile  questions  came  floating  up 
from  the  floor,  I  sensed  anew  the  bitter  truth 
of  Santayana's  famous  maxim.  Those  who 
fall  to  leam  from  history  must  take  their 
lessons  agam.  How  can  one  teach  history  in 
an  hour? 

What  have  the  President's  critics  learned 
from  the  history  of  Communist  aggression 
over  the  past  30  years?  More  deeply,  what 
have  they  learned  from  the  history  of  Western 
civilization?  Surely  they  should  have  learned 
at  least  this  much — ^that  the  enemy  retreats 
from  a  positive  show  of  force,  and  advances 
at  every  sign  of  softness.  And  we  should 
have  learned  this,  too,  that  there  U  no  finite 
point  m  the  fight  to  preserve  men's  free- 
doms; this  fight  goes  on  forever. 

It  Is  therefore  an  exercise  in  definitions  to 
ask,  when  wlU  the  war  end?  Which  war?  The 
historical  Impudence  known  as  Vietnam?  Or 
the  vastly  more  dUficult  war,  the  war  that  has 
no  end?  If  the  Cambodian  operaUon  Is  to  be 
understood  at  all.  It  has  to  be  understood  in 
both  contexts;  and  In  both  contexts  the 
President's  decision  Is  courageous,  necessary 
and  wise. 

On  Nov.  3,  the  President  gave  warning: 
"Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mistake,"  he 
said,  "than  to  assume  that  an  Increase  In 
violence  will  be  to  its  advantage.  If  I  con- 
clude that  Increased  enemy  acUon  Jeopard- 
izes our  remaining  forces  In  Vietnam,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  take  strong  and  effective 
measures  to  deal  with  that  situation." 

The  question  In  Hanoi,  In  Moscow,  In  Pe- 
king, was:  Did  Nixon  mean  It?  Or  was  he 
bluffing?  Little  by  little,  for  the  next  five 
months,  the  enemy  Increased  its  pressure  m 
Vietnam.  Nixon  made  no  response.  Two  weeks 
ago,  in  a  speech  announcing  his  commitment 
to  further  troop  withdrawals,  he  repeated  his 
warning.  But  these  were  words.  Were  they 
empty  words?  The  enemy  resumed  Its  devel- 
oping pattern  with  the  classic  InevlUblUty 
of  a  Bach  fugue:  New  provocations  In  Laos, 
new  pressures  In  Cambodia. 

This  was,  all  over  again,  pomt  counter- 
point, the  closing  of  access  to  BerUn;  It  was 
the  deployment  of  missUes  In  Cuba.  It  was  a 
short  move  and  a  long  move,  a  test  of  Nixon 
and  a  test  of  America.  It  was  a  raise  In  the 
pot,  chips  down,  and  let  the  ribbon  clerks  get 
out  of  the  game.  NUon  had  to  call.  Two 
warnings  were  enough. 

Most  of  these  consideraUons  go  to  the  long 
war,  the  war  that  has  no  end.  Nixon's  decision 
was'sound  for  the  short  run  also.  For  at  least 
four  years,  our  most  experienced  military 
leaders  have  been  pleading  for  action  against 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries.  Their  ai^;>eals 
dropped  out  of  sight  In  the  down  plUow  of  a 
no-wln  policy. 

In  fairness,  the  Sihanouk  government  pre- 
sented obstacles  also.  But  every  reporter  who 
ever  got  briefed  by  a  general,  In  Saigon  or 
Honolulu  or  Washington,  heard  the  same  off- 
the-record  frustration  expressed.  How  oould 
the  city  of  Washington  be  defended,  to  bor- 
row Nixon's  analogy.  If  an  enemy  command 
at  Baltimore  could  never  be  attacked? 
WeU,  Senator  Aiken  says  the  decision  is 


tragic,  and  Senator  Hatfield  finds  It  unbe- 
Uevable,  and  Senator  OoodeU  U  aghast.  But 
It  may  be  that  their  reaction  of  Friday  morn- 
ing, ii^«  the  hostile  questions  here  Thxirsday 
night,  falls  to  refiect  the  insUncUve  under- 
standing of  wiser  but  less  articulate  Ameri- 
cana. My  guess  is  that  the  people  know,  better 
than  the  poUticiana,  when  a  risk  ought  to  be 
taken.  And  they  will  not  love — ^they  will 
rather  demise— the  timid  leader  who  faUs  hla 
people  when  the  hour  comes. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remartts  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  marked 
the  anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  Adopted  by  the  Polish  Diet  on  that 
day  in  1791,  the  Polish  Constitution 
marked  a  landmark  in  the  development 
and  spread  of  the  democratic  ideals  of 
the  18th  century.  And  it  stands  today 
as  object  example  of  the  dedication  to 
the  liberty  and  freedom  which  the  Polish 
people  so  greatly  cherish. 

In  the  179  years  since  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  tragically  known  all  too  Uttle 
Uberty.  Even  before  the  Constitution  was 
put  into  full  force,  the  second  partition 
of  Poland,  instituted  by  her  grasping 
neighbors,  reduced  that  country  to  one- 
third  of  her  original  size.  And  In  1795, 
even  that  remnant  was  divided  among 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

Not  until  October  6, 1918,  did  an  liide- 
pendent,  united  Pt^and  once  again  rise. 
But  the  golden  years  of  independence 
were  soon  ended  by  the  invasion  of  Po- 
land in  September  1939,  by  HlUer's 
forces.  With  equal  duplidty,  Stalin's 
armies  moved  into  Poland  on  Septem- 
ber   l"^-  ^     XX. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
Polish  pewle  have  endured  a  Communist 
government.  A  Soviet  satellite.  Poland 
faces  the  omnipresent  threat  of  Soviet 
intervention  such  as  suffered  by  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968. 

The  deep  affection  of  the  American 
people  for  the  people  of  Poland  abides. 
This  affection  is  of  long  standing.  As  long 
ago  as  our  Revolutionary  War,  the 
friendship  of  our  two  peoples  was  a 
strong  one,  cemented  by  the  valiant  ef- 
forts of  Gens.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko 
and  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  who  came  to  this 
land  and  helped  us  In  our  fight  for  Inde- 
pendence. And  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Polish  people  have  since  immigrated 
to  our  shores  to  help  build  and  fight  for 
the  Nation  which  those  two  famous  men 
so  bravely  helped  in  her  infancy. 

In  mi^r'f<"g  the  celebration  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day,  we  honor  the  liberty- 
loving  Polish  people,  and  we  honor  as  well 
their  brethren  In  this  coimtry  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  her  greatness. 


TRAGEDY  AT  KENT  STATE 

UNiVERsrry 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  past 
week,  the  voice  of  the  Nlxon  admlnistra- 
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tion  in  the  persons  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  has  ^ed  a  constant 
chorus  condemning  Amferican  coUege 
students  who  have  demonstrated  on  cam- 
puses throughout  the  Nation  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  e:i?ansion  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  J 

In  his  speech  of  AprU  30|.  inf  ormmg  the 
American  people  of  his  dfccislon  to  send 
American  troops  into  Cambodia,  the 
President  spoke  of  ourjage  as  one  of 
anarchy  at  home  and  abroad.  He  said. 

Here  m  the  United  Statei.  great  universi- 
ties are  being  systematical^ 

On  May  1.  the  Presid< 
Pentagon  for  a  briefing 
visers.  During  his  visit 
Nixon  spoke  impromptu 
ployees  about  the  young  .., — 
Ing  in  Vietnam  and  compered  them  with 
"these  bums,  you  know,  blowing  up  the 
campuses."  He  said : 

Listen  tbe  boys  on  the  IcoUege  campuses 
today  are  luckiest  people  in  the  world— going 
to  the  greatest  unlversltlei— and  here  they 
are  burning  up  the  books,  [storming  around 
about  this  issue.  I  mean— ^ou  name  It.  Get 
rid  of  the  war,  and  there'll  be  another  one. 

On  Sunday's  "Pace  the  NaUon"  pro- 
gram the  Vice  Presideilt  discussed  the 
motives  of  demonstrators,  whom  he 
called  "disrupters":  I 

I  don't  think  many  of  them  are  really 
honestly  sincere  about  the  cause.  I  think  they 
ai«  simply  utUlzlng  this  aa  a  vehicle  to  con- 
tinue their  antisocial  oulrageous  conduct. 
And  I  think  If  the  war  were  over,  for  exam- 
ple they  would  find  somelhlng  else— to  use 
as  an  excuae  for  throwing  firebombs. 

The  Vice  President,  o^  the  same  pro- 
gram called  himself  a  spokesman  for  the 
frustrated.  He  equated  the  problems  in 
this  covmtry  with  a  fire— f 

When  a  Are  takes  place,  k  man  doesn't  run 
into  the  room  and  whlspe4   'Would  someone 
please  get  the  water?"  he  ^ells  ''Plre!    and  I 
im  yelling  "PU-e!"   becauie   I  think     Fire 
needs  to  be  called  here. 
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And  so.  the  voices  of  |  the  administra- 
Uon  have  been  talking  Ibout  anarchists, 
and  bums,  and  the  need,  for  the  fire  to  be 

And  Monday  memberi  of  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard  answered  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's caU  of  "fire"  against  the  Presi- 
dent's "anarchists"  and  "bums"  by  rais- 
ing their  rifles  and  shooting  into  a  crowd 
of  student  demonstrators  at  Kent  State 
University  in  Ohio.  Whin  the  smoke  had 
cleared,  two  young  meA  and  two  young 
women  lay  dead:  six  oaier  students  lad 
been  injured  and  hosplulized — thre*;  of 
them  criUcally.  One  of  ihese  is  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down. 

The  festering  sore  of 
has  been  subjected  to 
vective  burst  open  in  ...  ^     .„ 

creating  an  American  tragedy  which  will 
scar  this  generation  of  young  Americans, 
and  damage  the  rest  of  I  us. 

We  were  told  as  far  bfeck  as  in  October, 
when  Americans  were  planning  to  dem- 
onstrate their  disapprt^al  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  during  the  mofatorlum,  that  the 
President  would  not  b«  affected  by  dis- 
sent. This  has  caused  severe  frustrations 
to  those  who  oppose  tl|e  war  and  its  ex- 
pansion. At  the  same  ti>ne.  the  President 
has  told  his  "great  sUetit  majority"  that 


frustration  which 
linistration  in- 
Ohlo  yesterday. 


they  should  not  allow  their  voices  to  be 
drowned  out  by  unruly  dissenters. 

And  so.  four  young  Americans  are 
dead.  The  calls  of  the  administration 
accusing  demonstrators  of  being  anarch- 
ists and  bums  has  resulted  in  the  "forces 
of  law  and  order "  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  becoming  the 
anarchists. 

Monday  night  the  President  issued  a 
statement  saying  that  this  "should  re- 
mind us  that  when  dissent  turns  to  vio- 
lence it  invites  tragedy."  He  also  called 
for  support  of  "the  right  which  exists  in 
the  country  for  peaceful  dissent  and  just 
as  strongly  against  the  resort  to  violence, 
as  a  means  of  expression." 

This  right  of  peaceful  protest  was  the 
watchword  of  the  people  who  partici- 
pated in  the  October  and  November 
moratoriums,  but  their  efforts  were  sum- 
marily ignored  by  the  President  and  his 
administration. 

While  Americans  were  still  shaking 
their  heads  in  disbelief  over  events  at 
Kent  State,  our  Vice  President  continued 
already  too  inflamatory  rhetoric  regard- 
ing dissents  and  college  demonstrations. 
Refusing  to  depart  from  his  text,  pre- 
pared before  the  Kent  State  tragedy,  the 
Vice  President  said  that  some  people 
might  consider  his  remarks  as  showing 
"a  certain  insensitivity."  but  that  they 
were  addressed  at  a  "general  malaise 
that  argues  for  violent  confrontation  in- 
stead of  debate." 

He  then  proceeded  to  attack  "elitists" 
for  "imdermining  American  optimism." 
calling  them  opinionmakers  who  commit 
"philosophical  violence"  which  he  called 
more  dangerous  than  the  actions  of  the 
"paranoids"  who  demonstrate  on  our 
coUege  campuses. 

And  so.  not  even  the  tragic  deaths  that 
occurred  on  the  Ohio  campus  could  still 
the  voice  of  the  administration. 

Instead  of  putting  out  the  fire,  the 
administration  has  lit  one.  It  has  caused 
distrust,  hate,  and  fear  of  college  stu- 
dents and  war  demonstrators  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  Americans. 
The  Vice  President  may  be  right  that 
Mondays  killings  were  "a  tragedy  that 
was  predictable,"  but  not  for  the  reasons 
he  may  state.  The  tragedy  was  predict- 
able because  the  Nixon  administration 
has  been  creating  fear  and  distrust 
among  the  American  people. 

Some  of  these  people  were  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who,  whether  out  of 
distrust,  hate,  fear,  or  panic  fired  the 
M-1  rifles  that  killed  Allison  Krause, 
Jeffrey  Glenn  Miller,  Sandra  Lee 
Scheuer,  and  William  Schroeder,  and  in- 
jured the  other  students. 

Recently,  we  have  witnessed  several 
trials  dealing  with  words  and  their  role 
in  inciting  action.  The  evidence  in  these 
trials  have  been  speeches,  the  tone  and 
context  of  which,  have  allegedly  caused 
later  violent  action.  The  speeches  that 
have  emanated  from  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration on  the  right  of  dissent  and  col- 
lege demonstrators  have  had  much  of  an 
agitating  tone  and  context.  And  the  ac- 
tions which  have  resulted  are  inexcus- 
able and  unforglveable. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  5  re- 
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The  tragic  nature  of  the  division  of  thU 
country  exacerbated  by  escalation  of  the  war 
was  underscored  yesterday  when  four  stu- 
denu  were  killed  during  a  confrontation 
with  National  Guardsmen  and  police  at  Kent 
State  University  In  Ohio. 

Whoever  was  responsible  for  the  fatal 
show  must  be  brought  to  Justice  prompUy 
and  steps  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that 
the  forces  of  "'law  and  order "  do  not  them- 
selves become  the  Instruments  of  further 
anarchy. 

Student  provocation  undoubtedly  was 
great  and  was  also  unpardonable.  The  vio- 
lence Instigated  by  some  antiwar  protesters 
Is  In  no  way  Justified  by  the  violence  prac- 
ticed by  their  Ctovernment  overseas. 

But  more  violent  self-destruction  at  home 
will  be  the  inescapable  fate  of  this  great 
nation  unless  an  Administration  elected  to 
uphold  the  law  at  home  and  to  bring  peace 
abroad  lives  up  to  Its  commitments — or  Is 
held  to  Its  promises  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  In  Congress.  At  home,  as  In  In- 
dochina, responsible  political  action  U  the 
only  sane  solution  to  a  dual  crisis  that  Is 
threatening  to  get  out  of  hand. 


SOVIET  PILOTS  OVER  EGYPT 
(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peril  to 
Israel  increases.  Last  week  it  was  con- 
firmed that  Soviet  pilots  are  flying  jets 

over  Egypt.  ,    .  .^    ^     ■  ^      _ 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Soviet  >< 
Union  has  been  pouring  armaments  of 
every  kind  into  Egypt,  while  Israel  can 
look  only  to  the  superior  skill  and  moti- 
vation of  her  pilots  to  offset  her  numeri- 
cal inferiority  in  planes  and  manpower. 
Despite  the  Soviet  Unions  arming  of  a 
nation  sworn  to  conduct  a  war  of  attri- 
tion against  Israel,  this  administration 
has  refused  Israels  recent  request  to 
purchase  jets  for  her  self-defense.  In 
Ught  of  the  latest  revelation  of  Soviet 
involvement  in  the  Middle  East,  the  ad- 
ministration's misguided  policy  is  even 
more  dangerous,  and  it  must  be  changed. 
The  survival  in  safety  and  peace  of 
Israel  is  in  our  national  interest. 

First,  traditional  U.S.  policy— as  ar- 
ticulated by  actions  as  well  as  words  of 
four  successive  Presidents:  Truman.  Ei- 
senhower. Kennedy,  and  Johnson — has 
been  one  of  firm  support  for  Israel. 

Second,  our  interests  compel  support 
for  Israel  because  we  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  Israel  embodies 
in  its  best  aspects  the  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  which  we  believe. 

Third,  our  interests  coincide  with  a  se- 
cure Israel  because  she.  in  her  turn,  has 
offered  us  firm  and  steadfast  friendship. 
To  rebuff  her  now  Is  to  declare  as  hypo- 
critical our  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
among  nations. 

Fourth,  our  interests  compel  support  of 
Israel  because  she  Is  the  great  example 
of  the  benefits  which  dedication,  ideal- 
ism, and  modem  technology  can  bring 
to  the  poverty-stricken  peoples  of  the 
third  world.  What  is  more.  Israel  herself 
has  undertaken,  not  only  by  example,  but 


by  deed  as  well,  to  spread  these  benefits 
to  other  nations,  sending  IsraeU  citizens 
to  70  nations  to  teach  farming  and  in- 
dustrial techniques,  and  the  lessons  she 
has  learned  in  bringing  life  to  a  barren 

Yet  despite  the  fact  that  our  national 
interests— and  morality  as  well— call  for 
the  strongest  actions  on  our  part  to  in- 
sure the  security  of  Israel,  the  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  give  Israel  the  kind 
of  support  she  needs. 

While  direct  negotiations  between  tne 
parties  are  essential  for  achieving  a  last- 
ing and  meaningful  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  the  administration  has  undernamed 
Israel's  position  by  proposmg  to  the 
Soviet  Union  guidelines  for  a  settlement. 
The  refusal  of  the  Soviets  and  Egyptians 
even  seriously  to  consider  these  recom- 
mendations is  only  added  flUip  demon- 
strating the  error  of  tiie  administration. 

Moreover,  while  the  Eg>'ptians  have 
been  glutted  with  Soviet  armaments  and 
advisers,  the  administi-ation  has  turned 
down  Israel's  request  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  additional  Jet  planes.  Yet. 
clearly  Israel's  miniscule  manpower  in 
comparison  to  that  of  the  Arab  states 
requires  that  she  have  sufficient  air 
power  to  maintain  a  balance  in  the  Mid- 

Now  Soviet  pilots  are  flying  these 
planes'  and  Soviet  antiaircraft  missUes 
are  emplaced  on  Egyptian  soU.  Part  of 
the  responsibility  of  this  development 
can  and  should  be  ascribed  to  the  admin- 
isti-ation. Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld.  in  a  col- 
li umn  which  appeared  in  tiie  Washington 
'^  Post  on  May  1,  1970.  analyzes  the  de- 
fault by  this  administration  which  has 
led  to  the  present  state  of  events: 

The  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1967  seems  to  have 
created  for  the  Soviet  Union  a  political  open- 
ing so  large  and— for  a  hungry  Kremlin— 
w  temptmg  that  It  could  not  be  turned 
down  The  Arabs'  cause  was  there  for  tne 
Dlucklng.  By  Its  ineffectiveness  In  dealing 
with  Israel's  apparent  peril  In  the  days  Im- 
mediately before  the  war.  the  West  had  shown 
that  opposition  to  an  expanded  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  the  Arab  states  would  probably  not 
be  strong.  Moreover,  the  United  States  was 
conspicuously  distracted  by  the  foreign  and 
domestic  implications  of  Vietnam. 

Mr  Rosenfeld's  discussion  of  subse- 
quest  events  involving  the  U.S.  faUure  to 
act  firmly  in  support  of  Israel  is  also  par- 
ticularly noteworthy: 

[The  Russians]  foimd  that,  first.  [Presi- 
dent Nixon  1  ...  put  off  Israel's  request  for 
more  warplanes  and  that,  secondly,  he  and 
his  administration  reacted  mildly  to  the  In- 
stallatlon  of  Soviet-manned  SAM-3  antiair- 
craft missiles  in  the  Egyptian  Interior.  In  this 
view  (Of  some  close  American  students  of 
Soviet  policy),  this  encouraged  the  Russians 
to  think  that  they  could  get  away  with  pro- 
viding direct  air  cover  too. 

Clearly,  error  has  guided  the  adminis- 
tration thus  far.  This  error  must  be  over- 
turned, and  I  caU  upon  the  President  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  the  planes  Israel 
needs,  and  to  take  the  action  which  I 
called  for  in  joining  Congressman  Cellkr 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  480  and 
in  my  cosponsorship  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  511. 

House     Concurrent     Resolution     480 

states: 
It  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 


States  or  In  the  service  of  world  peace  to 
create  the  impression  that  Israel  will  be  left 
defenseless  In  face  of  the  contlnulno  flow  of 
sophUtlcated  offensive  armaments  to  the 
Arab  nations  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  sources.  We  thus  adhere  to  the 
principle  that  the  deterrent  strength  of 
Israel  must  not  be  impaired.  This  Is  essential 
to  prevent  full-scale  war  in  the  Middle  East. 


And  House  Concurrent  Resolution  511 
calls  for  the  sale  to  Israel  of  aircraft 
necessary  for  her  defense. 

By  its  failure  to  authorize  sale  of  the 
jets  which  Israel  has  requested,  and  by 
its  failure  to  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  flrmly  supports  Israel,  the  admin- 
istration has  helped  create  the  point  of 
perU  at  which  Israel  now  stands.  We 
cannot  continue  to  delay  or  to  obfuscate. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Stephen  Rosenfeld's  column  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  1.  It  is  a  tren- 
chant and  informed  analysis  of  the 
Middle  East  situation.  In  particular.  I 
call  attention  to  the  last  pargaraph,  In 
which  Mr.  Rosenfeld  states  what  I  be- 
lieve must  be  made  abundantiy  clear  to 
this  administration: 

If  the  dlfllculUes  and  costs  of  their  (the 
Russians')  current  Mideast  course  are 
brought  home  to  them,  then  they  may 
change  It. 


The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  19701 

Moscow's    PUEK    IN    EOYPTIAN    SKIES 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
Just  a  month  ago,  Nasser's  confidante, 
Cairo  editor  Hasseln  Baikal,  wrote— with  a 
prescience  not  then  evident— that  the  Mid- 
east conflict  was  being  pushed  from  the  local 
level  involving  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  to  the 
international  level  Involving  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  For  one  thing, 
he  said,  violence  on  the  local  level  meant 
that  both  parties  would  always  be  exhaust- 
ing their  stocks  of  arms  and  in  turn  demand- 
ing more  from  their  respective  international 
suppliers.  MeanwhUe.  the  international  par- 
ties faced  "two  forbidden  risks"  in  respect  to 
each  other:  "the  rUk  of  surrendering  or  re- 
treating and  the  risk  of  becoming  Involved 
and  clashing." 

Perhaps  sooner  than  even  the  perceptive 
Egyptian  anticipated.  hU  analysU  has  been 
borne  out  by  events.  For  this  was  the  week 
in  which  the  Mideast  conflict  reached  its 
highest  level  of  Soviet  and  American  ten- 
sion since  the  two  great  powers  decided- 
Moscow  by  fairly  recent  choice,  and  Wash- 
ington by  an  earUer  natural  slide— to  com- 
mit to  the  region  their  common  prestige. 
Such  U  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  decision  to 
move  from  a  supporting  background  role  to 
a  direct  and  possible  fronUlne  role,  with  its 
own  personnel  manning  SAM-3  missUes  and 
its  own  pUots  flying  Mlg-2ls. 

The   first   question   about   Moscow's   per- 
formance is  why  they're  doUig  it.  One  can 
argue  that  assumption  of  a  combat  role  fol- 
lows Inevitably  enough  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's arbitrary  and  casual  entry  Into  the  Mid- 
east in  the  mid-1950s.  Really,  the  only  rea- 
son Moscow  got  in  then  was  to  engage  in  the 
great  power  game  with  the  West:  It  had  no 
"interest"    in  any    accepted    sense    beyond 
flexing  its  seU-regard  and  bumping  the  other 
players    As  the  BritUh,  French  and  Ameri- 
cans have  amply  proven  m  theU  different 
days,  the  true  mark  of  worid  sUture  Is  to 
assert  national  power  far  from  home,  prefer- 
ably In  parlous  circumstances  where  the  as- 
serUon  of  power   becomes  more  important 
than  any  purpose  for  which  It  might  con- 
ceivably be  asserted. 

It  remain*,  however,  to  wonder  why  tne 
Russians  chose  this  particular  time  and  place 


to  imdertake  the  extreme  sequence  of  egging 
on  Egypt  to  gert  into  a  fight  larger  than  It 
oould  handle  ItaelX.  and  then  of  picking  up 
its  client's  mlltlary  burden — rather  than  en- 
couraging Cairo  to  deflate  the  scale  of  the 
fighting  to  its  own  size. 

One  theory — that  the  recent  under-the- 
sheet  Kremlin  political  struggle  ended  in 
victory  for  a  heavy-handed  risk-taker — can 
be  quickly  dismissed.  The  chain  of  decisions 
which  put  SoTlet  pilots  in  Egyptian  skies 
this  week  began  a  n\ma.ber  of  months  ago. 
That  a  high-risk  group  or  tendency  rides 
high  in  the  Kremlin  is  plain,  but  It  has  been 
there  for  socne  time. 

More  likely,  and  more  dlstxirbing.  Is  the 
possibiUty  that  Moecow's  Mideast  policy 
arises  from  its  own  pecxUiar  view  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Everyone  remembers — and 
more  or  lees  agrees — how  Khrushchev  pro- 
voked several  Berlin  crises  and  then  slipped 
mlssUea  secretly  Into  Cuba  In  order  to  over- 
come what  he  felt  were  the  painful  disad- 
vantages of  Soviet  strategic  inferiority.  The 
Cuban  mlssUe  crlsU  was  foUowed  by  the 
massive  strategic  buUdup  whose  results  are 
of  such  concern  to  the  United  States  now. 
Once  that  buildup  had  occurred,  there 
took  place — or  so  one  can  assume — a  conOn- 
vilng  discussion  about  how  to  use  the  power 
newly  accumulated.  The  process  of  acqiUring 
strength  and  then  looking  about  for  a  place 
to  apply  it  Is  not,  to  be  sure,  unique  to 
Moscow. 

The  Arab-IsraeU  war  of  1967  seems  to 
have  created  for  the  Soviet  Union  a  poUUcal 
opening  so  large  and — for  a  hungry  Krem- 
lin— so  tempting  that  It  could  not  be  turned 
down.  The  Arabs'  cause  was  there  for  the 
plucking.  By  its  ineffectiveness  In  dealing 
with  Israel's  apparent  peril  in  the  days  Im- 
medUtely  before  the  war.  the  West  had 
shown  that  opposition  to  an  expanded  So- 
viet presence  in  the  Arab  states  would  prob- 
ably not  be  strong.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  was  conspicuously  distracted  by  the 
foreign  and  domestic  Implications  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Some  close  American  students  of  Soviet 
policy  beUeve  that  Moscow  was  given  pause 
in  its  pursuit  of  Mideast  influence  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  reply  to  Premier  Kosygin  and 
by  his  State  of  the  World  message,  both  In 
February.  In  those  pronouncements  Mr. 
Nixon  declared  in  effect  that  he  would  meet 
the  Soviet  competition  In  the  region  and 
not  permit  Moscow  to  gain  "predominance." 
Then,  however,  the  Russians  looked  to  see 
how  the  President  would  apply  his  pro- 
nouncements. They  found  that,  first,  he  put 
off  Israel's  request  for  more  warplanes  and 
that,  secondly,  he  and  his  administration 
reacted  mildly  to  the  installation  of  Soviet- 
manned  SAM-3  antiaircraft  missiles  in  the 
Egyptian  interior.  In  this  view,  this  en- 
couraged the  Russians  to  think  that  they 
could  get  away  with  providing  direct  air 
cover  too. 

Accurate  or  not,  this  analysis  may  offer 
a  certain  value  to  American  policymakers 
deciding  how  to  meet  the  new  Russian  in- 
itiative. The  analysU  suggests  that  Soviet 
policy,  far  from  being  the  product  of  a  cast- 
iron  ideology  or  an  Immutable  political 
freeze,  flows  rather  from  a  continually  up- 
dated assessment  of  poUUcal  facts.  Soviet 
policy  Is.  m  a  word,  opportunistic  or,  If  you 
choose,  pragmatic:  It  responds  to  American 
policy. 

In  short,  the  Russians  are  no  more  anxious 
to  be  blown  to  smithereens — certainly  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  Arabs— than  are  we 
Americans.  If  the  difficulties  and  costs  of 
their  cvirrent  Mideast  course  are  brought 
home  to  them,  then  they  may  change  it. 
The  United  States  has  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives- it  can  provide  more  planes  to  Israel. 
It  can  urge  Its  NATO  allies  to  suspend 
troop  cuts,  It  can  put  a  friendly  word  In 
Peking's  ear  at  the  next  Warsaw  session 
May  20,  and  so  on.  Adventurist,  the  Kremlin 
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leaden  have  shown  themMlv^  to  be;  unre- 
sponsive, they  hftve  not. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSl  'NCE 
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By  unanimous  consent^  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  foll<}ws  to: 

Mr  AsPDfALL  of  Colorad^  from  2  pjn.. 
May  8  until  12  o'clock  noon,  May  12, 1970, 
on  account  of  o£Dclal  business. 

Mr.  Blatnik  of  Minnesota  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today  through 
May  14.  1970,  on  account  (k  ofSclal  busi- 
ness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowlag  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  to  address  the  House 
anA  to  revise  and  extend  iieir  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  m&tter:) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Satlor.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsRBROOK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member$  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinklet)  U>  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
mnarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Bfr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTERs,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP 


rmlssion  to 
was  granted 


By  unanimous  consent 
revise  and  extend  remarl 
to: 

Mr.  CoHSLAN  to  revise  aid  extend  his 
remarks  made  today  durli^r  debate  on 
the  Flndley  substitute  aniendment.  on 
HJl.  17123.  I 

Mr.  HoLmELo  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Whalen  amendment.  I 

Mr.  Erleitborn,  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  following  those  of  Mr. 
Collier.  I 

Mr.  OoLDWATER.  to  exteuQ  his  remarks 
immediately  after  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Strattoh.  1 

Mr.  Legcbtt,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  tn  the  Committee  pf  the  Whole 
today.  I 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vinginia,  and  to 
include  extraneous  materiajl,  during  the 
debate  on  the  bUl  HJl.  17133. 

Mr.  Rtah  to  revise  and  ektend  his  re- 
marks prior  to  House  action  on  the  Morse 
amendmoit  in  the  Comiqlttee  of  the 
Whole.  ] 

Mr.  Benhbtt  to  revise  add  extend  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  (he  bill  today 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fascell  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  the  bill  today 
In  Committee  of  the  Whol^  tmd  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DoiTOHUB  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  the  vote  oa  the  Leggett 
amendment. 

Mrs.  TTian.EB  of  Massacliusetts  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remark^  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  bllL 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  \4  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


(at  the  re- 


Mr.  BROOMrixLO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dttncan. 

Mr.  WiGcnrs. 

Mr.  Springxr. 

Mr.  LvJAN. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Brat  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Collier  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  WiNN. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HooAN. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  OOODLING. 

Mr.  Whalen  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  MoRSE. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinklet),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  (Teller. 

Mr.  Hawkins  In  two  instances. 

lilr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Qrxen  of  Pennsylvania  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  F'RASER  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Raricx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoLiriELO. 

Mr.  Waldix. 

Mr.  Rtah  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  CuMS.  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  In  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Chung 
Ren  Hxung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Kwen 
Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Booa 
Plntabona;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Max 
Ruetger  Haache;  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3437.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Cal  C. 
Davis  and  Lyndon  A.  Dean;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Laaarowlts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
DlStefano;  to  the  Commltt«e  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S.  3830.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the  Act 
of  September  19,  1918.  relating  to  Industrial 
safety  In  the  District  of  Columlba;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.  3866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Saul  Blue- 
stone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cu- 
morah  Kennlngton  Romney;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margarita 
Anne  Marie  Baden  (Nguyen  Tan  Nga);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3037.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Shu- 
sum  Cheuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3136.  An  act  to  confer  United  States 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  Ouy  Andre 
Blanchette;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ENROLLED     wn.T.q     SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1951.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Sp.  4C  Aaron  Tawll; 

HJl.  3817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  DeUUh 
Aurora  Oamatero; 

H.R.  3965.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Pladdo 
Vlterbo; 

HJl.  5936.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kong 
Wan  Nor; 

H.R.  6135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Reale  Pletrandrea; 

H.R.  9001.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
Patrick  Magee; 

HJl.  11578.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Patricia 
Hlro  Williams; 

HJl.  13037.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  All 
Somay;  and 

HJl.  13673.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer by  licensed  blood  banks  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  blood  components  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BTT.T.S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bilk  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8.3463.  An  act  to  amend  section  311  of 
the  Public  Service  Act  to  equalize  the  re- 
tirement benefits  for  commissioned  ofBcera 
of  the  t»ubllc  Health  Service  with  retire- 
ment benefits  provided  for  other  officers  In 
the  uniformed  services; 

8.3007.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  the  Brown  unit  of  the  Fort  Belknap  In- 
dian irrigation  project  on  the  Port  Belknap 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  the  landowners 
within  the  unit; 

8.  3436.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  in  completion 
of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain,  Oa.,  de- 
picting heroes  of  the  Confederacy;  and 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  James  Edwin  Webb  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Ccxnmittee  on 
House  Admlnlstratlcm,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  6,  1970: 
HJl.  618.  To  amend  the  National  S(^ooI 
Lunch  Act  and  the  CThild  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  to  clarify  responalbllltlea  related  to  pro- 
viding free  and  reduced-price  meals  and  pre- 
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venting  discrimination  against  children,  to 
revise  program  matching  requirements,  to 
strengthen  the  nutrition  training  and  educa- 
tion benefits  of  the  programs,  and  otherwise 
to  strengthen  the  food  service  programs  for 
children  In  school  and  service  Institutions. 

H.R.  1049.  To  amend  the  Anadromous  Plsh 
Conservation  Act  of  October  30,  1965,  relating 
to  the  conservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
Nation's  anadromous  fishing  resources,  to 
encourage  certain  Joint  research  and  devel- 
opment projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  1187.  To  amend  the  act  of  August  7. 
1961,  providing  for  the  esUbUshment  of  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore; 

H.R.  1706.  To  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  mineral  rights  In  and  under  lands 
In  Pike  County,  Ga.;  and 

H.R.  12605.  To  amend  section  613  of  the 
Merchant  Marine   Act,  1936,  as  amended. 
On  May  6,  1970: 

H.R.  1951.  To  confer  U.S.  citizenship  post- 
humously upon  Sp  4c.  Aaron  Tawll; 

H.R.  2817.  For  the  relief  of  DeUlah  Aurora 
Oamatero; 

H.R.  3955.  For  the  relief  of  Pladdo  Vlterbo; 

H.R.  6936.  For  the  relief  of  Kong  Wan  Nor; 

H.R.  6125.  For  the  relief  of  Anne  Reale  Plet- 
randrea; 

H.R.  9001.  For  the  relief  of  WUUam  Patrick 
Magee; 

H.R.  11578.  For  the  relief  of  Patricia  Hlro 
Williams; 

H.R.  12037.  For  the  relief  of  All  Somay;  and 

H.R.  12673.  To  authorize  the  transfer  by  li- 
censed blood  banks  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  blood  components  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  7,  1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUnVE  COMMUNICA-nONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  6&  follows: 

3031.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-333):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be   printed. 

3022.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  which  permits  persons  from  countries 
assisting  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  to 
receive  instruction  at  the  U.8.  MUltary 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
Ufl.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  to  extend  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  provisions  of 
that  law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3023.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  Stetes  Code, 
to  authorize  reimbursement  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  obtaining  quarters  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  naval  service  on  sea  duty  who  are 
deprived  of  their  quarters  aboard  ship,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3034.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  6604  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  assignment 
of  lineal  position  to  certain  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3036.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmltUng  a  draft  of  propoaed  leg- 
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Islatlon  to  amend  section  6891  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration for  promotion  of  certain  officers 
In  the  Naval  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3036.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
poeed  donation  of  a  locomotive,  dlesel-elec- 
tric,  to  the  Blackberry  Creek  RaUway  His- 
torical Society,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  7545;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2037.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  ( InstaUatlons  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  a  landing  craft  vehicle,  personnel,  to 
Gravity  Drainage  District  No.  4  of  the  Pariah 
of  Calcasieu,  La.,  piorsuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  VS.C.  7308(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2028.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
report  of  actual  procurement  receipts  for 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment,  for  the  quarter 
ended  March  31,  1970,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to 
the  Comniittee  on  Armed  Services. 

2039.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting 66th  aimual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  for  the  calendar  year  1969,  pur- 
Btiant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3030.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  prevent  the  imauthorized 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Johnny  Horizon",  and  for  other  purpoeea; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2031.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  clarify  the  law  relating  to  salary 
protection;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

2032.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  grants  approved  by  his  office  which 
are  financed  wholly  with  Federal  funds,  dur- 
ing the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1970,  p\ir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1130b  of 
the  Social  Secxirlty  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  questionable  Justification  and 
loose  administration  of  the  special  coet-of- 
Uvlng  allowance  paid  to  certain  civilian 
employees  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  De- 
partment of  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2034.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  rental  rates  for  barges  used  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Included  costs  re- 
covered by  the  contractor.  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatlona. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BTT.Ta  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  rq^orts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Bulea.  Hoiiae 
Resolution  973.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  17406,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  At«nlc 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1066) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  16891.  A  blU  to  authorize 
U.8.  participation  In  increaaee  in  the  re- 
sources  of  •  certain    International   flnanrial 


Institutions,  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit 
of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1067) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RAILSBACK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.B.  9497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  D.  Morgan;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1055).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  17464.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national   health   Insurance,   and    for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.   17465.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  Janitorial  services,  trash  removal, 
and  similar  services  in  federally  owned  and 
leased  properties  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
3  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  17466.     A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  17467.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  to  clarify 
the  provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughter- 
ing operations:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HJl.  17468.  A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HJl.  17469.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  ban  glue  and  cement  products  containing 
toxic  solvents;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.HALET: 
HJl.  17460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  each  State 
of  the  Union,  sind  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  17461.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  provide,  under  certain  circumstances,  a 
casket  or  urn  for  the  burial  of  certain  eli- 
gible veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  KUYEENDALL: 
HJl.  17463.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textile    articles    and    articles    off 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to 
the  Committee  oc  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrnxs  of  Wisconsin) : 
HJl.  17463.  A  bill  to  provide  general  rev- 
enue to  the  UJS.  Treasury,  to  regtilate  and 
establish  fees  for  the  Importation  and  ex- 
portation of  controlled  dangerous  subetances. 
to  amend  the  narcotic  and  drug  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Nei  r  York : 
HH.   17464.  A  blU  to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  aijtlcles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   p\|rpo6es;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiis. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
hlmaelf.    Mrs.    CHisitom,   and   Mr. 
AsmxT)  : 
PR    174«6.  A  WU  to  amen*  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide  for 
Inspection     and     enforcement     procedxires, 
establish   national   emission  control   stand- 
ards,   authorize    classlflcatloii    of    air    con- 
taminant   sources,    dealgnat^    penalties    for 
violations  of  this  act.  authorize  reflation 
of  fuels  and  fuel  addlUves.  Provide  for  Un- 
proved controls  over  motor  viilcle  emissions, 
and  for  other   purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
HJi.   17466.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  permit  a  State,  under 
Its  agreement  with  the  Atonic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  control  of  raOlatlon  hazards, 
to    impose    standards    (Including   standards 
regulating  the  discharge  of  radioactive  waste 
materials  from  nuclear  facilities)  which  are 
more    restrictive     than    the!    corresponding 
standards  imposed  by  the  Commission;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois : 
HJi.  17467.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Adinlnlstratlon    to 
make  grants  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  a  World  Resources  Simulation  Cen- 
ter to  make  available  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  to  private  persons,  organi- 
zations, and  Institutions  infbrmatlon  useful 
in  planning  and  decisionmaking:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astro|iautlc8. 
ByMr.  RIVERS: 
HJI.  17468.  A  blU  to  amen 
States  Code,  to  provide  for 
of  female  officers  in  the  Jud 
eral's  Corps.  Regular  Army 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  ROE: 
HJI.  17469.  A  bill  to  impi 
ment  in   urban   areas  by  ) 
funds  to  improve  ttoe  effectiveness  of  police 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17470.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  f  1.680  to 
$2,400  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted  each   year   without  jany   deductions 
trom  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  j 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL:  I 
HJI.  17471.  A  bUl  to  ameild  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  f  rovlde  payment 
lor  chiropractors'  services  uiyler  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  for  the 
Sged;  to  the  Committee  on  ^ays  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJI.  17472.  A  bill  to  protlde  for  the  ad- 
justment  of   the   Government   contribution 
with  respect  to  the  healthi  benefits  cover- 
age  of  Federal  employees  |md   anniUtants. 
and  for  other  purposes;   toi  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  WUconsln: 
H.R.  17473.  A  blU  to  extend  the  period  for 
filing  certain  manufacturer*  clalmw  for  floor 
stocks  refunds  under  sectlob  209 (b)   of  the 
Kxclse  Tax  Reduction  Actjof  19«6:   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFUELi}j 
HJI.  17474.  A  bill  to  revlsf  and  reform  the 
program  of  Ptederal  aaslstante  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Fed- 
eral activities;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  o^  Ufah : 
HJt.  17475.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Canyonlanda  Natloiial  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utah;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HJI.   17476.   A   bill   to   authorize  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  xinderstand- 
Ing  of  policies  and  support  of  activities  de- 
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signed  to  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
maintain  ecological  balance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OOUGHLIN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  B<r.  Camp,  Mr. 
Dint,    Mr.    En.BKXO,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr. 
Halpern,     Mr.     Hamuncton,     Mrs. 
HSCKI.EB     of     Massachusetts,     Mr. 
KI.SPPC,    Mr.    Moasx,    Mr.    SEBELitrs. 
and  Mr.  Wnxuics) : 
HJI.  17477.  A  blU  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with  States 
and  their  local  governments;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  17478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJI.  17479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  5  per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  ISx.  GILBERT: 
HJI.   17480.  A  bill   to  provide   a   program 
of  national  health  Insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJI.  17481.  A  blU  to  provide  -.or  orderly 
trade  In  certain  articles  of  leatiier  (hand- 
bags, luggage,  and  personal  leather  goods); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  17482.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  toys,  dolls,  plajrthlngs,  and  novel- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  17483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  street  light- 
ing facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McClurx)  : 
HJi.  17484.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Salmon  Palls  division.  Upper 
Snake  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  17486.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  cer- 
tain organized  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  of  In- 
dians residing  on  Indian  reservations  estab- 
lished under  State  law.  certain  benefits,  care, 
or  assistance  for  which  federally  recognized 
Indian   tribes   qualify   as  recipients;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS : 
H.R.   17486.  A   blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJt.  17487.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and 
waterways:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R  17488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HJI.  17489.  A  bill  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion of  contained  dredged  spoil  disposal  fa- 
cilities for  the  Great  Lakes  and  connecting 
channels,    and    for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJI.  17490.  A  bin  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
t\iral  heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups 
In  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  NEL8EN: 
HJI.  17401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarUT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Oooimlttee  OQ 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  17492.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  reoomputatlon 
of  retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJI.  17493.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
HJi.   i7494.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BARRrrr.    Mr.    Reuss,    Mr.    Ashley, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Oonzaucz,   Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.  Anntjnzio,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Han- 
let,  and  Mr.  Brasco)  : 
H.R.  17495.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  17496.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  17497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide  for 
national  standards  of  ambient  air  quality, 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol standards,  authorize  regulation  of  fuels 
and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  improved  con- 
trols over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  establish 
standards  applicable  to  dangerous  emissions 
from  stationary  sources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJi    17498.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
HJI.  17499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
air  taxi  mall  transportation  operators;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
HJI.  17600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  re- 
quiring evidence  of  certain  financial  respon- 
sibility and  establishing  minimum  standards 
for  certain  passenger  vessels  In  order  to  ex- 
empt certain  vessels  operating  on  Inland 
rivers;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Bia- 
rlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
HJi.  17501.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  the  inland  rivers  and 
waterways:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
H.R.  17602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion of  contained  dredged  spoil  disposal  fa- 
cilities for  the  Great  Lakes  and  connecting 
channels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

ByBir.  WALDIE:  — 

H.R.  17603.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  market  for  Imported  textiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WOLFF: 
HJI.  17604.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Civilian  Aviation  Academy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJI.  17506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  Ac- 
quisition Policy  Act  of  1960,  so  as  to  define 
the  consideration  to  be  paid  for  taking  of 
property  for  public  purposes  along  naviga- 
ble  waters    of   the   United    States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJI.  17506.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
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the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  17607.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  the  liUand  rivers  and 
waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    IlUnoU    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Biester,   Mr.   BtJTTON. 
Mr.   Don    H.    Clausen,' Mr.    Erlen- 
BORN,  Mr.  Frelinchotsen,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,   Mr.   McOaoe.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Steicer  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1215.  Joint  resolution   to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Con- 
gress-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    ANDEIRSON    of    nilnois    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Brown   of   Ohio,   Mr. 
CouGHLiN,    Mr.    Harsha,    and    Mr. 

TiERNAN)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1216.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  September  20,  1970,  emd  ending 
September  26,  1970,  as  "NaUonal  Machine 
Tool  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.J.  Res.  1217.  Joint     resolution     to     au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the  third 
Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as  Father's  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    CON  ABLE    (for   hlmseU,   Mr. 
GuDE,   Mrs.   Heckler  of   Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    McClort,    Mr.    REm    of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1218.  Joint   resolution   to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Con- 
gress;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   DELLENBACK    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Hastincs,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr. 
RncLB,  and  Mr.  Rtippe)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1219.  Joint   resolution   to   amsnd 
the   Constitution   to  provide   for   represen- 
tation of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ESCH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ROBISON)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1220.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Con- 
gresp;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidiclary. 
'  By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pollock)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1221.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  representation 
in  the  Congress  for  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
H.J.  Res.  1222.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tl<Mi   of   the   District   of   Columbia   in   the 
Congi-ess;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.J.  Res.  1223.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise the  President  to  designate  June  1,  1970,  as 
Medical    Library    Association    Day;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUincrts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Fish)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  696.  Concurrent  resolution; 
the  Congress  reaffirms  Its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  affecting  grave  national  is- 
sues of  war  and  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BixCTER,  and  Mr.  McClort)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  596.  Concurrent  resolution; 
the  Congress  declares  national  policy  rela- 
tive to  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thai- 
land, and  reaffirms  Its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  consultation  with  the  President; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  697.  Concurrent  resolution; 
the  Congress  reaffirms  Its  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  affecting  grave  national  is- 
sues of  war  and  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  698.  Concurrent  resolution; 
the  Congress  reaffirms  Its  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  all  matters  affecting  national  deci- 
sions of  war  and  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAIL8BACK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  599.  Concurrent  resolution; 
the  Congress  reaffirms  its  ConsUtutlonal  re- 
sponsibility of  consxxltatlon  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  affecting  grave  national  is- 
sues of  war  and  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  600.  Concurrent  resolution; 
the  Congress  reaffirms  its  constitutional  re- 
sponslblUty  of  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  aU  matters  affecting  national  deci- 
sions of  war  and  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  601.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing further  steps  of  the  President  concerning 
Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Conte,  BiJr.  Moss,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr. 
ONEnx  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Byrne 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Addabbo,   Mr. 
Ktros,   Mr.  Powell,   Mr.   BtniKE  of 
Massachusetts,      Mr.       Dent,       Mr 
Priedel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  OrriNCER,  Mr 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Koch,  and 
Mr.  Hathaway  ) : 
H.  Con.    Res.   602.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing further  steps  of  the  President  concerning 
Cambodia;    to    the    Committee    on   Pcwelgn 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  603.  Concurrent  resolution; 
the  Congress  reaffirms  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  affecting  grave  national 
Issues  of  war  and  peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself.  Mr.  Ot- 

ttnger,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  MncvA, 

Mr.    Lowxnstxin,    Mrs.    Cuisrolm, 

Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Bincham.  Mr.  Ryan, 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr. 

Scheuer,  Mr.  Harrinoton,  Mr.  Po- 

DKLL,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California,  iir.  Broww  of 

California.    Mr.    Clay,    Mr.    Frasxr, 

Mr.  Recb.  Mr.  Caret,  ISx.  Hklstosxi, 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  and 

Mr.  OiLBEBT )  : 

H.  Res.  974.  Resolution  to  designate  May  8, 

1970,  as  a  National  Day  of  Mourning  for  the 

Kent  State  University  Students,  etc.;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coh«- 

LAX,   ISi.  Kastb,   Mr.  Kastenmuer, 

Mr.   Addabbo,   and   Mr.    Burton   of 

California) : 

H.  Res.  976.  Resolution   to   designate   May 

8,  1970,  as  a  National  Day  of  Mourning;  to 

the  Comimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Grover, 
Mr.  Wacoonner,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr. 
Ichord.  Mr.  HosMER,  Mr.  Flowzxs, 
Mr.  Rabick,  Mr.  Sxbxlius,  Mr.  Tm- 
nan,  Mr.  Pbeteb  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Mtxrs,  Mr.  Abkr- 
nrht,  Mr.  HALET.  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Oautiam- 
AKis,  Mr.  CowoER,  Mr.  Ovarat,  Mr. 
PuQUA.  and  Mr.  Orat)  : 
B.  Res.  976.    Resolution    to     authorise    a 


select  committee  of  the  Hotise  to  study  first 
hand  the  recent  developments  In  Southeast 
Asia    and    then    report    Its    findings    to   the 
House  of  Representatives  within  30  days  of 
its  adoption;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY   (for  himself, 
Mr.   Cleveland,   Mr.   Cederberg,   Mr. 
McDonald    of   Michigan,   Mr.   Fret, 
Mr.  MiNisa.  Mr.  Prick  of  Texas,  Mr. 
McKneally,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Dobn,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr. 
Henderson,   Mr.   Eilbxrc,   Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Car- 
tes, Mr.  QtriE,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
HuNCATE,    and    Mr.    Smith   of   New 
York) : 
H.  Res.  977.  Resolution  to  authorize  a  Se- 
lect committee  of  the  House  to  study  first 
hand  the  recent  development  In  Southeast 
Asia   and   then   report   Its   findings   to   the 
House  of  Representatives  within  30  days  of 
Its  adoption;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hocan,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Downing.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Wtdler,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Weickeb,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Robison, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Stxiger  of 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  Brasco)  : 
HJI.  978.      Resolution      to      authorize      a 
select  committee  of  the  House  to  study  first 
hand  the  recent  developments  In  Southeast 
Asia   and   then   report   Its    findings   to    the 
House  of  Representatives  within  30  days  of 
Its  adoption;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    DERWINSKI     (for    himself, 

Mr.     Flood,     Mr.     Steatton,     Mr. 

Minshall,    Mr.    Dttlski,    and    Mr. 

Scbadeberg)  : 

H.  Res.  979.  Resolution  designating  January 

a2d  of  each  year  as  Ukranlan  Independence 

Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FRELrNGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  17608.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jung 
Yung  Mi  and  Jung  Ae  Ri;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  17509.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Capt. 
wmie  Paul  Sims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJI.  17510.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  I. 
Gilbert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OLSEN: 

HJI.  17611.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
Castellano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 

HJi.  17612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
M.  Fleming  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  a  corpo- 
ration in  the  process  of  liquidation  repre- 
sented by  its  surviving  board  of  directors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PURCELL: 

HJi.  17513.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Leann  Hey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  17614.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Julia 
and  Park  Tong  Op;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

473.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Whlttier  (Oalf.)  Area  Chapter,  CoaU- 
tlon  on  NaUonal  Priorities  and  Military 
Policy,  relative  to  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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|ld   woman  ia 
^ck  action  at 

287  S.  Ran- 
is.   Redwood; 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEKTA 11 V  eS 

Wednesdav,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaier.  it  Is  an 
honor  for  me  today  to  brim  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagxies  thq  heroic  ac- 
tions of  four  high  school  students  who 
reside  in  my  district.  Jim  Puperton.  Ron 
Clouse.  Stan  Pegram  and  «red  Morris, 
according  to  firemen,  risked  their  lives 
to  save  a  young  lady  from 
apartment. 

The   four   young   men   a 
Olinda  High  School.  Brea. 
stepped   forward   to   enter 
filled  apartment,  while  o' 
her  pleas  for  help. 

I  know  that  you  join  me 
ing  these  young  men  for  th^ 
heroic  action. 

At  this  time  I  would  likelto  insert  In 
the  Record  a  news  report  fr*m  the  Brea 
Daily  Star-Progress  of  Ap^  28,  1970, 
which  gives  an  account  of  th^  rescue : 

BOTS  Entdi  Pixi:    Sav^  Utx 
Brka.— Four  Brea-OUnda  Hlrfi  School  stu 
denw   are  standing  pretty   Ul^   today.   And 
well  they  should.  A  22-year  - 
alive  today  becauae  of  the  q 
the  four. 

The  students,  Jim  Fullerto: 
dolph  Ave ;  Ron  Clouse,  270 
Stan  Pegram.  679  CUffwood.  a*id  Fred  Mor 
rls.  600  K.  ImperUl.  pulled  Pamf  la  D  Barnett 
from  a  burning  apartment  Aortly  before 
noon  Monday.  I 

City  fire  officials  said  the  f^ur  boys  were 
sitting  on  a  retaining  wall  at  the  rear  of 
the  high  school  during  lunch  break  at  11:27 
ajn.  when  they  spotted  smoka  coming  from 
the  rear  of  the  apartment  bblldlng  acroas 
Birch  Street.  I 

Firemen  reported  th^boys  fan  around  to 
the  front  of  the  buUdlng  where  they  beard 
moans  from  inside  Apartment  D. 

They  tried  several  times  to  anter  the  front 
door  of  the  apartment  but  *ch  time  wa« 
forced  back  by  the  extreme  heat,  firemen 
said. 

Undaunted  they  went  to  tlie  rear  of  the 
apartment  and  after  several  tfcles  were  able 
to  enter.  There  they  found,  the  Barnett 
woman  lying  on  the  floor.  Th*  boya  had  as- 
sisted the  woman  to  the  rear  yard  by  the 
time  flxemen  arrived. 

One  fire  official  said  the  hirolc  efforts  of 
the  boys  should  be  eommenaed. 

The  apartment,  occupied  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Reld.  received  $2,500  fire  and  »moke  damage 
and  $2,000  damage  to  the  contents. 

Fire  officials  said  the  bl^  apparently 
started  by  a  lighted  cigarette  bn  a  sofa. 

The  victim  was  taken  to  St.:Jude  Hoepltal, 
Fullerton,  for  emergency  treattoent  and  later 
transferred  to  Orange  County  General 
HoeplUl. 

Firemen  said  she  siilfered  i.  burned  band 
and  smoke  Inhalation. 

"The  boys  are  certainly  to  lie  commended. 
They  undoubtedly  saved  thej  woman's  life. 
She  would  be  dead  now  If  theyihad  not  pulled 
her  iTom  the  building."  Fire  Chief  Ken 
Stagga  said. 

FuUerton  told  the  Star-Pi  ogreas,  "There 
were  people  Just  standing  around  watching 


while  the  apartment  burned.  They  could 
bear  the  woman  moaning  Inside,  but  no  one 
would  go  In  and  help  her." 

Pegram  added,  "The  people  told  us  that 
we  shouldn't  go  Inside  because  It  was  dan- 
gerous." 

The  bojrs  said  they  found  the  woman  on 
the  floor  In  the  doorway  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  living  room. 


AMERICANS  HELD  PRISONERS 
BY  HANOI 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CABOUNA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wickenberg,  Jr.,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  State  and  the  Colum- 
bia Record  newspapers  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  accompanied  Mr.  H.  Ross  Perot. 
Texas  humanitarian,  on  a  26,000-mile 
Journey  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Paris  to  pressure  the  North  Vietnamese 
Into  releasing  information  about  U.S. 
servicemen  held  captive.  Mr.  Wicken- 
berg, an  eminent  Journalist,  made  a 
major  contribution  to  this  objective  by 
his  outstanding  newspaper  coverage  of 
this  trip. 

Mr.  Wlckenbergs  on-the-spot  reports 
to  the  State  provided  South  CaroUnians 
with  a  percepticMi  of  the  Communist  in- 
transigence not  previously  equalled  in 
Journalism.  His  excellent  series  of  fea- 
tures imfolded  another  tragic  chapter  of 
the  callousness  of  the  Communists  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  American  wives  who 
are  appealing  to  the  world  for  humane 
treatment  of  their  husbands.  Mrs. 
George  I.  Mims  of  Summerton,  S.C, 
whose  husband  has  been  a  prisoner  since 
1965.  and  four  other  wives  of  prisoners 
accompanied  Mr.  Perot. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  ex- 
cellently written  newspaper  reports  to 
the  Senate.  This  factual  coverage  reveals 
to  the  world  once  again  that  Hanoi  has 
no  concern  for  human  decency.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Wickenberg  makes  it 
clear  from  on-the-spot  inspection  that 
the  North  Vietnamese,  who  are  held 
prisoners  in  the  South,  are  treated  with 
human  decency  by  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  in  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  Convention.  Mr.  Wicken- 
berg is  commended  for  his  efforts,  his 
dedication,  and  his  14  feature  stories  cov- 
ering this  humanitarian  journey. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  features  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wickenberg  and  published  in 
the  State  newspaper  during  April  be 
printed  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOTTTH  CAaOLINA  WOMAN  HOPB  rOK  NBWS  OV 
HUSBAKD 

(By  Charles  Wickenberg) 
Saigok. — Beverly  Mima  chi^wroned  teen- 
age high  school  pertlea  In  Summerton,  S.C, 


last    Wednesday    and    Thursday    night    and 
missed  two  telephone  calls  at  home. 

The  telephone  awakened  her  early  Friday. 
It  was  "United  We  Stand"  In  Dallas,  Inviting 
her  to  travel  to  Saigon  on  Ross  Perot's  pris- 
oner of  war  mission. 

"I  was  so  excited  I  Just  ran  around  In 
circles  and  couldn't  get  myself  together,"  the 
pretty  blonde  smiled.  But  she  did.  It  took  a 
quick  trip  to  Shaw  APB  for  ahote,  fast  pack- 
ing, a  trip  to  New  Orleans  for  her  passport 
and  a  breathless  arrival  In  Dallas  on  time. 

Mrs.  Mlms  la  one  of  five  women  on  the 
mission  whose  husbands  are  missing  In  action 
In  North  Vietnam. 
She  talks  quietly  about  It. 
She  and  Lt.  George  Ivlson  Mims  Jr.,  son 
of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  I.  Mlms  Sr.,  formerly 
of  St.  George,  S.C,  were  married  Sept.   18, 
1965. 
They  were  childhood  sweethearts. 
The  Phantom  Jet-bomber  In  which  he  was 
flying  over  North  Vietnam  was  shot  down  by 
anti-aircraft  fire  three  months  and  two  days 
later.  Mlms  was  a  radar  oboerver  and  sat 
directly  behind  the  pUot  In  the  two-seater 
Jet. 

"I'm  still  on  my  honeymoon,"  she  snUled. 

But  she  has  had  no  word  from  her  husband. 

He  disappeared  Dec.  20,  1965  on  his  second 

mission.  Her  hopes  now  hinge  on  Information 

about  her  husband's  fate. 

The  pilot's  wife,  Mrs  Joy  Jefferey.  met  Mrs. 
Mlms  at  the  Dallas  airport  for  a  brief  and 
Joyful  reunion. 

The  couples  had  been  friends  in  California 
where  the  men  trained  before  leaving  for 
Vietnam.  Mrs.  Jefferey  received  word  last 
week  that  she  would  soon  get  a  letter  from 
her  husband.  Mrs.  Mlms  hopes  this  will  give 
her  a  clue  about  her  husband. 

"I  have  been  hoping."  Mrs.  Mlms  said,  "un- 
til I  know  one  way  or  the  other."  (It  has  been 
four  years  and  three  months. ) 

She  Is  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Summerton  and  stays  active  play- 
ing golf,  in  three  bridge  clubs.  In  the  Pres- 
byterian church  and  by  spending  most  week- 
ends visiting  her  twin  sister  In  Columbia, 
Mrs.  Silas  Permana,  Jr. 
"I  babysit  for  them,"  she  said. 
"The  longer  I  stay  busy,  the  less  time  I 
have  to  think  about  It,"  she  said.  "It's  worse 
at  night  when  you  have  time  to  think  about 
it" 

She  said  the  first  year  was  the  worst.  Her 
widowed  mother  died  three  months  after  her 
husband  was  shot  down. 

"I  decided  I  had  to  get  busy,  so  I  went  to 
work."  she  said. 

Schooled  In  business  at  Coker  College,  she'd 
worked  before  marriage  at  the  State  Welfare 
Department  for  two  years  and  for  the  U.S. 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Columbia  for 
three  years. 

Her  husband  was  graduated  In  Jime  1963, 
from  Clemson  In  Electrical  Engineering.  He 
was  an  Air  Force  ROTO  cadet  officer,  a 
member  of  Kappa  Delta  Chi  social  fraternity. 
"We  dated  all  through  school  In  Summer- 
ton,"  Mrs.  Mlms  said. 

She  received  two  letters  from  him  after  he 
arrived  at  a  base  In  Thailand.  The  first  was 
written  the  day  he  arrived,  December  18, 
1965.  He  had  left  her  at  the  Columbia  Air- 
port on  Dec.  1.  The  second  and  last  letter  was 
written  December  19,  1966 

"He  said  he'd  flown  hU  first  mission  and  It 
was  'uneventful,'  she  said. 

His  plane  was  reported  shot  down  the  next 
day.  Observers  saw  It  hit  but  saw  no  one  ball 
out,  nor  was  there  any  radio  contact. 

Mrs.  Mlms  has  kept  close  touch  with  the 
Air  Force  wives  around  Svmiter  and  It  was 
through  them  that  she  went  to  Atlanta  last 
January  to  talk  with  Perot. 
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"We  met  and  talked.  I  never  heard  from 
him  or  his  staff  people  again  until  last  Fri- 
day. I  Just  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  I'm 
here."  she  said.  "I  dont  know  why  I  was  se- 
lected, but  I'm  thankful." 

She  said  she  does  not  feel  the  "publicity" 
would  hurt  her  husband's  chance  and  felt 
"the  more  pressure  we  can  put  on  Hanoi,  the 
better  chance  the  men  will  have." 

"I'd  be  willing  to  go  to  Hanoi,"  she  said, 
"but  none  of  the  wives  really  have  any  such 
hope  of  that." 

A  ViBiT  TO  POW  Camp  ut  Pi.nKU 
(By  Charles  Wickenberg) 
Pleiku,  SotJTH  VntTNAM. — April  2  (de- 
layed)—The  prisoner  of  war  camp  spread 
over  a  red  hillside  two  miles  south  of  this 
province  capital  In  the  cool  central  high- 
lands. It  Is  Just  off  highway  14  and  about 
300  miles  north  of  Saigon. 

It  looks  like  any  other  prison  stockade, 
wrapped  with  barbeC  wire,  high  fences  and 
the  Inevitable  guard  towers  at  each  corner. 
But  here  are  held  1,031  prisoners  of  war. 
940  Viet  Cong  (VC)  and  91  North  Vietnamese 
Army  (NVA)  regulars. 

This  was  H.  Ross  Perot's  flrst  stop  In  a 
flying  Inspection  of  four  ot  the  six  prisoner 
of  war  camps  run  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
The  other  two  camps,  one  for  women,  are  in 
remote  areas  and  difficult  to  get  to. 

The  inspection  was  a  strictly  formal  af- 
fair for  Perot  and  the  nearly  two  dozen  news- 
men with  him.  They  filed  Into  a  small  brief- 
ing room  at  the  administration  building  out- 
side the  compounds. 

Photographers  spotting  a  working  detail, 
began  snapping  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  (SVA)  information  officers  quickly 
warned  them  to  stop.  It  is  against  the 
Geneva  agreement  to  take  pictures  except  In 
a  "controlled"  situation. 

Col.  Tam  from  the  Saigon  government, 
welcomed  the  group  and  said  Perot's  repre- 
sentatives had  been  there  recently.  Speak- 
ing haltingly  in  English,  he  said,  "I  am  very 
glad  to  receive  Mr.  Perot  in  person  and  you 
win  see  for  yourself  everything  reported  by 
his  representatives." 

Maj.  Phan  Is  the  commander  of  Plelku 
camp  and  spoke  through  an  Interpreter, 
whose  English  pronounclation  made  note- 
taking  difficult.  He  explained  the  processing 
of  prisoners  and  the  operations  of  the  camp. 
And  he  emphasized  a  training  program  to 
teach  such  trades  as  tailoring,  medicine, 
carpentry  and  mechanics.  Each  prisoner  is 
paid  the  equivalent  of  25-cent8  a  day. 

There  is  a  camp  dispensary,  he  said,  but 
seriously  111  prisoners  are  taken  to  the  Plelku 
military  hospital.  The  NVA  prisoners  are 
permitted  to  send  one  postcard  a  month  and 
the  VC  a  letter  a  month. 

For  the  NVA,  it  is  a  formality  extended  but 
not  used.  Hanoi  does  not  acknowledge  It  has 
any  troops  In  the  South,  therefore,  there  is 
no  place  to  send  the  letters  because  tlie 
North  will  not  accept  them. 

Perot,  however,  has  picked  up  about  250 
pieces  of  mall  from  the  POWs  although  most 
say  they  are  under  orders  not  to  write  If 
taken  prisoner.  The  letters.  If  delivered,  will 
have  to  go  In  a  circuitous  route  for  fear  of 
retribution.  Perot  said. 

The  briefing  was  ended,  again  via  agree- 
ment prohibiting  the  interview  of  Indi- 
viduals or  taking  pictures  of  the  Individuals. 
Any  questions  to  be  asked  mvist  be  known 
by  the  camp  authority  In  advance,  he  said. 
That  problem  was  resolved  quickly  because 
questions  were  given  verbally  to  an  Inter- 
preter In  the  preEence  of  camp  officers. 

The  group  filed  out  of  the  building  and 
walked  across  the  red  clay  road,  packed  hard 
with  dampness  and  studded  with  rocks  that 
made  walking  difficult. 

The  main  gate  to  the  compound  was  a 
tangle  of  barbed  wire  with  several  turns  In 
the  path.  Inside  the  area  a  colorful  garden 
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plot  contrasted  with  the  harsh  red  expanse 
of  ground.  There  was  little  grass  anywhere. 

Barracks  housing  more  than  60  men  In 
double  decker  bunks  were  of  corrugated 
steel,  open  between  the  walls  and  the  eave 
of  the  pitched  roof.  There  were  no  hanging 
doors  and  no  windows.  None  is  needed  in 
the  moderate  climate. 

The  bunks  were  typical  of  the  country.  A 
dozen  wooden  slats,  about  2  inches  wide  and 
an  inch  i^iart  ran  the  length  of  the  bed. 
There  were  no  mats  or  mattresses,  but  army 
blankets  were  laid  neatly  over  the  frames. 

An  occasional  Pepsi  Cola  can  was  tacked 
to  the  bead  of  the  bunk  and  held  a  tootb- 
bnisb.  A  single  light  bulb  hung  from  the 
ceiling  in  the  first  barracks. 

A  half-dozen  POWs  stood  at  relaxed  at- 
tention as  the  group  walked  through.  They 
wore  one  of  the  two  sets  of  pajama-llke 
beige-colored  \inlforms.  Most  wore  caps  of 
the  same  material.  All  appeared  healthy. 

The  Inspection  group  wound  Its  way  Into 
an  adjacent  building  called  a  recreation 
room.  In  the  center  was  a  ping  pong  table. 
A  giiitar  leaned  against  the  wall  and  there 
were  some  pictures. 

Six  POWs  stood  at  attention  and  Perot 
stopped  to  question  them. 

He  asked  how  long  they  had  been  pris- 
oners and  the  interpreter  asked  them  to 
hold  up  their  hands  to  Indicate  one,  two 
or  three  years. 

"Is  It  clean  like  thU  all  the  time?"  Perot 
asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

"Ask  him  what  he  had  for  breakfast,"  a 
newsnum  called  out. 

There  was  an  exchange  of  conversation 
and  the  Interpreter  explained  that  It  is  the 
Custom  to  eat  only  two  meals  a  day  In  this 
country  so  there  Is  not  the  same  thing  as 
breakfast. 

"We  have  rice,  fresh  fish  and  cabbage,"  he 
said. 

"Are  you  better  fed  here  or  with  the  VC?" 

"It  is  much  better  here,"  the  prisoner  re- 
plied, "We  have  much  rice  here.  We  get 
fish  and  meat." 

In  answer  to  another  question  he  said  he 
had  gained  weight. 

"Are  there  any  sick  or  wounded  here?" 
a  newsman  asked. 

The  camp  officers  replied  that  wounded 
are  taken  to  the  Blen  Phlen  camp,  east  of 
Saigon. 

One  prisoner  standing  to  one  side  ap- 
peared to  be  glassy-eyed  and  Perot  stopped 
In  front  of  him  and  asked  If  he  were  sick. 

"He  says  he  has  been  sick,  but  Is  feeling 
pretty  good  now,"  the  Interpreter  relayed. 
The  POW  added  something  else. 
"He  says  he  was  forced  by  the  Vict  Cong 
to  fight." 

Outside  the  building  rice  was  spread  on 
a  mat  and  drying  In  the  sun. 

"We  are  putting  them  In  new  red-colored 
uniforms  as  their  clothes  wear  out,"  the 
camp  commander  said  as  the  group  filed 
along  the  paths  Into  the  camp  kitchen. 

The  POWs  were  cooking  large  quantities 
of  rice  in  six  great  pots,  stirring  with  shovels. 
Tables  on  one  side  of  the  long  room  held 
stacks  of  squash  and  cabbage.  Outside  the 
door  a  small  group  of  POWs  was  cutting  up 
a  large  tub  of  fish.  They  popped  to  attention 
as  the  group  stopped  to  look. 

By  far  the  best  buUdlng  in  the  compotmd 
was  the  arts  and  crafts  shop  which  bad  a 
concrete  floor  and  a  matted  celling.  Young 
POWs  sat  at  a  table  embroidering  kerchiefs 
In  familiar  Oriental  designs. 

Next  stop  was  the  officers  quarters,  almost 
Identical  to  the  other  buUdlngs.  The  Geneva 
agreement  required  them  to  be  segregated. 
One  stood  at  attention  and  had  one  slipper 
off  his  left  foot.  A  pair  of  crutches  lay  neatly 
under  his  bunk. 
He  was  identified  as  an  NVA  officer. 
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As  the  group  walked  acroas  the  con^>ound 
yard,  some  of  the  newsmen  grumbled  at  the 
rapid  pace  and  the  difficulty  of  asking  ques- 
tions. 

An  American  Army  sergeant  Interrupted  to 
say,  "They  were  telling  you  what  was  said. 
They  translated  it  right."  He  Identified  him- 
self as  an  Interpreter. 

Perot  took  a  moment  before  leaving  for 
Da  Nang  to  talk  with  the  newsmen. 

"The  International  Red  Cross  indicates 
that  these  camps  here  are  some  of  the  best 
run.  I  would  say  that  If  I  were  a  POW,  I'd 
rather  be  here  than  In  the  North." 

It  had  taken  a  little  more  than  one  hour. 


Sooth  Vixt  Psogbam  Workxmc 
(By  Charles  Wickenberg) 

Pixntu,  SotTTH  VnTNAM. — April  2  (De- 
layed) . — Col.  Ja  Ba  Is  the  province  and  sec- 
tor chief  for  this  central  area  flanked  to  the 
west  by  Cambodia.  He  is  the  highest  rank- 
ing Montagnard  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army. 

He  is  unique  among  his  people,  the  second 
largest  minority  in  the  country .  By  and 
large  the  Montagnards  are  primitive  moun- 
tain people  who  live  as  slash-and-burn  farm- 
ers, hunters  and  gatherers. 

rAIXEN    OFF 

Col.  Ja  Ba  Is  both  civilian  and  military 
authority  in  the  province  where  enemy  ac- 
tivity has  fallen  off.  There  have  been  only  1 14 
contacts  since  Jan.  1,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  claiming  273  killed. 

The  Viet  Cong  have  commandeered  the 
Montagnards  as  workers  and  porters  and 
have  continuously  Intimidated  them. 

It  feU  Col.  Ja  Ba's  lot  to  move  an  entire 
tribe,  the  Bahnars,  from  the  mountain  Jun- 
gle north  of  here  to  a  resettlement  camp 
about  15  kilometers  from  the  city. 

WKLCOICKO 

The  grinning  Montagnards  welcomed  vis- 
iting newsmen  with  music,  beaten  out  on 
heavy  cymbals  of  different  tones.  Slight,  and 
thin  they  wore  few  clothes.  Many  of  the 
men'  wore  breech  clothes,  others  wore  the 
top  haU  of  GI  fleld  clothes,  and  strange  to 
the  scene,  8j>ort  shirts. 

Older  tribesmen  crowded  the  sides  of  the 
new  "open "  building  to  listen  to  their  lead- 
ers talk.  In  the  distance  from  the  moun- 
tains from  which  they  came,  rain  began  to 
fall  and  a  thunder-storm  began.  They  didn't 
notice. 

There  are  1,969  of  them  here,  half  of  them 
adulto.  They  represent  408  "families,"  the 
strong  and  basic  unit  of  their  cxilture. 

In  December  of  1968  they  were  brought 
out  of  the  mountains  to  this  new  home.  The 
government  suppUed  the  tUnbcr  and  the 
nails  and  corrugated  metal  for  rooflng  and 
the  Montagnards  built  their  homes,  a  three 
classroom  school,  a  dispensary  and  dug  seven 
wells. 

But  they  weren't  happy  at  first.  A  hun- 
dred died  from  disease.  And  many  became 
discouraged  and  Altered  back  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

Those  who  remained  were  reluctant  to 
cultivate  the  ground.  Few  could  read.  They 
knew  nothing  of  personal  sanitation.  And 
they  were  consumed  with  a  yearning  for 
their  hamlets. 

It  has  been  a  compassionate  program  here 
to  teach  even  rudimentary  thoughts  of  civ- 
ilization to  them,  but  It  Is  beginning  to 
work. 

They  have  elected  their  village  clilef  and 

a  council. 

They  have  learned  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing a  perimeter  defense  for  their  village.  Fox- 
holes dot  the  whole  area,  an  expanse  of 
fields  with  few  trees.  There  have  been  some 
rocket  attacks,  but  no  ground  assaults. 

The  government  is  also  trying  to  teach 
them  to  make  cloth.  In  an  adjacent  building 
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are  seven  looms,  five  of  them  broten.  A  young 
woman  goes  to  work  fr*ntlc»lly  as  the 
Americana  enter,  the  bobbin  cieaklng  from 
one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other. 

A  partlaily  vised  cone  of  or&ige.  two  ply 
thread  on  the  floor  came  ttotl  the  D»Tld 
Sanders  Co..  Belmont,  N.C. 

The  sound  of  singing  came  clear  across 
the  yard  from  the  school  wher^  29  Montag- 
nard  children,  crowded  on  wooden  benche* 
behind  rough  cut  tables.  When  Ithey  finished 
singing  they  giggled  at  the  Ai<iencans  who 
spontaneously  applauded.  And  !the  kids  ap- 
plauded back.  ' 

The  one  room  dispensary  had! only  first  aid 
equipment  but  there  were  l*rge  cartoons 
pasted  to  the  front  of  the  bi^ldlng  which 
demonstrated  how  to  use  soap  t^  wash  hands 
and  how  to  brush  teeth.  J 

The  village  chief  walked  to  the  gate  with 

the  newsmen.  [ 

One  reporter  noted  that  all  the  men  wore 
copper  or  bronze  bracelets  anil  asked  why. 
The  interpreter  replied  that  1«  was  a  tribal 
tradition.  I  ^ 

Before  he  finished  talking,  ifce  chief  took 
off  his  bracelet  and  clamped  it; on  the  news- 
man with  a  grin  and  handshfcke. 

It  was  the  easy  way  to  becdme  an    Tion- 

orarv"  Montagnard.  J  ^^^w 

The  cvistomary  way.  tradltloii  says.  Is  drink 

a  quart  of  their  rice  wine  viblch  is  laced 

with  goats  blood— through  a  fdot  long  straw. 


Morals  Runs  High  ArrK^  Victort 
( By  Charles  Wlckenbferg> 
Ban  Mb  Thout.  Sottth  Vietnam —Morale 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  23rd  plvlslon  head- 
quartered here  Is  running  high  after  beating 
back  and  routing  three  Nort^  Vietnamese 
battalions  In  a  two  day  battle  LApril  1-2. 

The  action  at  Song  Mao,  faii  to  the  south- 
east on  the  coast  of  this  tactfcal  aone  com- 
mand of  the  U  Corps  central  highlands,  was 
handled  by  the  government  rorcee.  Ameri- 
cans provided  only  the  cloee  Air  support. 

The  Communists  lost  141  Milled,  six  cap- 
tured—Including a  company  I  commander— 
and  13  crew  served  weapons  Srere  taken.  It 
was  one  of  582  operations  fought  by  the  23rd 
since  January  1.  J  ._  . 

The  victory  u  quietly  polntAl  up  by  Amer- 
ican Army  advisors  as  evidence  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  developed  the  capa- 
blUty  to  defeat  the  North  Vietnamese. 

It  U  based  on  that  "Vlet»amlzatlon"  of 
the  war  that  American  trobps  are  being 
withdrawn  steadily,  and  in  t^ls  area  it  ap- 
pears to  be  working.  i         

In  a  two  month  battle  runimng  from  Octo- 
ber to  December  last  year,  th^  23rd  defeated 
a  7  000  man  North  Vietnamese  force  that  in- 
filtrated across  the  190  kllonieters  or  border 
with  Cambodia  Into  the  Quang  Due  province. 
The  Communists  have  been  targeting  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  since  January  1. 

The  Communists  have  be««i  targeting  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  In  the 
n  Corpa  and  there  are  an  estimated  15,000 
NVA  and  VC  In  the  division's  area  of  re- 
sponslblUty  which  Includes  seven  province* 
spread  from  the  coast  to  Ihe  Cambodian 
border.  J 

But  the  success  of  the  So|ith  Vietnamese 
la  not  alone  in  the  mJUtary  victories.  There 
la  obvious  progress  In  the  Ipadflcatlon  of 
the  seven  province  areas  dofolnated  by  the 
23rd  Division.  i 

Prom  the  general  mobilization  after  the 
Tet  offensive  of  19«8,  most  I  of  the  villages 
and  hamlets  now  have  the(r  own  govern- 
ment and  military  defenses  and  If  the  ac- 
tivity In  this  city  Is  an  Indication,  there  Is  a 
strange  normality  In  living.     ! 

Streets  In  the  buslneas  district  are  Jammed 
with  shopper*  and  the  availability  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Including  Aitierlcan  canned 
gooda  and  liquor.  Is  apparent  at  every  turn. 
Many  of  the  small  frame  h<iuses  are  topped 
with  telerlslon  antenna  and  school  children 
romp  In  play  yarda. 
Outdde  the  dtj.  dirt  roads  are 
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and  the  government  has  large  signs  designat- 
ing experimental  coffee  and  rubber  planta- 
tions. J        J      , 

Vietnamese  line  up  In  tree  shaded  yards  or 
the  bigger  residences  converted  to  offices  han- 
dling labor,  refugees  and  reconstruction 
problems. 

Big  banners  stretch  across  the  entrance 
proclaiming  the  newly  enacted  '•Tiller  of  the 
Soil"  law  of  the  Thleu  regime  which  wUl 
transfer  the  land  from  the  big  property 
holders  to  the  peasants. 

While  military  traffic  gets  the  right  of  way 
through  the  partially  paved  city  streeU.  one 
coiUd  count  nearly  200  motor  bikes  and  bi- 
cycles in  a  one-block  stretch  of  the  business 

district.  ^  ..  „ 

The  scene  substantiated  an  observation 
which  VS.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  had 
elven  newsmen  in  Salgoi>>> 

"There  is  Uttle  doubTthat  the  pacification 
program  has  developed  momentum  and  pro- 
duced a  totally  new  atmosphere  in  much  of 
the  country  side  ...  A  substanUally  greater 
portion  of  the  population  now  Uvea  within 
reasonably  secure  areas."  he  said. 

"While  the  real  situation  cannot  be  meas- 
ured precisely,  the  bustle  on  the  country 
roads  toward  the  markets,  the  refugees  re- 
turned to  their  vlUages  to  plow  their  faUow 
fields,  the  traffic  on  roads  and  canals  cer- 
tainly confirm  the  trend."  he  said. 

The    key.    of   course.    Is   security    of   the 

area. 

After  Tet,  military  and  paramilitary  forces 
swelled  with  volunteers  numbering  mllUons. 
Regional  Forces  (provinces  and  district 
forces)  and  Popular  Forces  (viUage  and 
hamlets) ,  nicknamed  "Ruff  Puffs."  were  In- 
creased bv  73.000  and  equipped  with  M-18 
rifles  and  M-79  grenade  launchers.  Over 
3,000.000  are  In  the  People's  Self  Defense 
Force. 

The  North  Vietnamese  regular  forces  and 
the  Viet  Cong,  however,  remain  a  sinister 
threat  with  their  guerrilla  hits  and  stand-off 
mortar  and  rocket  attacks  which  now  seem 
aimed  mostly  at  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

And  while  there  has  been  a  big  improve- 
ment in  flghtlng  capability,  there  are  serious 
deflciencles  In  air.  artillery  and  commimica- 
tlons. 

The  First  VS.  Air  Cavalry  Division  has 
more  helicopters  than  the  entire  Vietnamese 
Air  Force;  a  single  U.S.  carrier  has  almost 
as  many  Jets  as  the  VAF:  an  American  divi- 
sion has  twice  the  artillery  pieces  and  mor- 
tars of  an  ARVN  division. 

But  as  the  U.S.  forces  are  withdrawn,  they 
are  handing  over  their  equipment  to  the 
ARVN  units  remaining  In  the  field  and  spend 
months  In  training  the  ARVN  troops  In  the 
use  of  artillery,  trucks,  radios,  and  repair 
equipment. 

Capt.  Kevin  Sepp,  an  advisor  to  the  23Td 
ARVN  Division,  weighed  his  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  South  Vietnamese  capability 
to  fight  the  war. 

"At  first,  you  are  skeptical  when  you  get 
here.  It  takes  time  to  know  these  people.  I'm 
convinced  now.  I  strongly  believe  In  their 
capabUlty."  he  said. 
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Not  EvkN  HosprTAL  ImmnE  From  War 
(By  Charles  Wlckenberg) 

Ban  Ms  Thtjot.  South  Vittnai*. — Not  even 
a  hospital  for  lepers  Is  a  sanctuary  from  the 
relentless  war  of  death  and  destruction 
waged  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Oong. 

But  they  have  not  stilled  the  healing  hope 
of  some  American  missionaries  who  have  re- 
tvimed  again  and  again  to  rebuild  a  lepro- 
sarium here  although  six  of  them  have  been 
killed  and  others  captured. 

In  1951  the  leprosarium  was  organized  nine 
miles  southwest  of  this  provincial  capital  to 
help  the  ulcerated  and  deformed  Montagnard 
tribesmen  who  have  the  highest  leprosy  rate 
in  the  world. 

The  tribal  tradition  made  outcast*  of  ttie 


lepers  who  were  forced  to  the  Jungles  from 
their  famlUes  and  villages. 

From  40  patients  in  1951,  the  missionaries 
of  the  New  York  based  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary AlUance  reached  out  to  serve  1.400 
in  four  of  the  highland  provinces  by  i961. 
The  hospital  near  here  was  the  only  medi- 
cal center,  but  three  villages  were  organized 
where  families  coxild  get  therapeutic  and  i«»- 
ventlve  treatment.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
overcome  the  deep  cultural  taboos. 

By  1962  a  35-bed  permanent  hospital  unit 
was  completed.  The  staff  numbered  eight  res- 
ident missionaries,  one  medical  doctor,  four 
registered  ntirses.  There  were  1.300  children 
receiving  care. 

On  May  20  of  that  year,  the  Viet  Cong 
entered  the  compound,  captured  Dr.  Ardel 
VietU,  The  Rev.  Archie  Mitchell  and  Dan 
Oerber.  They  have  not  been  seen  since.  There 
are  unsubstantiated  reports  they  were  pris- 
oners. It  ha«  been  eight  years. 

Hospital  records  and  the  remaining  mis- 
sionaries were  returned  to  the  safety  of  this 
city  and  treatment  was  continued  In  the 
villages. 

It  took  four  years  to  build  a  new  com- 
pound, and  It  became  the  admlnlstraUve 
center  for  the  leprosy  program. 

Then  came  1968  and  the  Tet  offensive.  The 
center  was  attacked  and  overrun.  It  waa 
held  for  several  days  as  the  battle  for  the 
city  was  fought. 

When  the  enemy  troops  were  driven  out, 
they  had  left  only  one  building  at  the  lepro- 
sarium. The  medical  unit,  machine  shop  and 
other  structures  were  burned.  The  wall  of 
the  remaining  buUdlngs  were  torn  down. 
Furniture,  equipment  and  supplies  were 
looted  by  the  Communlste. 

Six  missionaries  were  killed.  Two  were 
taken  prisoner  by  the  VC. 

Only  Olive  Klngsbvur.  a  nurse,  survived. 
She  was  out  of  the  city  when  the  attack 
came.  She  returned  after  the  battle  with 
emergency  supplies  and  set  out  again  to 
rebuild. 

American  doctors  assigned  in  the  area  to 
military  and  civilian  medical  unite  are  help- 
ing and  additional  staff  Is  anticipated  to  con- 
tinue the  work  begun  19  years  ago. 

"We  feel  that  Ood  has  brought  us  here," 
said  Nurse  Kingsbury. 

POWS:  WivTB  Meet  in  Fdtile  Search 
(By  Charles  Wlckenberg) 

Vientiane.  Laos.  AprU  5  (Delayed)  .—The 
lonely  paths  of  two  groups  of  American 
women  crossed  In  a  hotel  lobby  here  today. 
They  were  searching  this  Isolated  capital 
city  for  word  of  their  men  who  are  missing 
In  the  Vietnam  War. 

One  group  of  five  Is  traveling  with  the 
H.  Ross  Perot  group.  The  other,  two  mothers 
of  missing  flyers  and  three  wives,  are  travel- 
ing on  their  own  independent  search. 

They  shared  a  common  bond  of  hope  and 
a  growing  sense  of  hopelessness  with  the 
polita  turn  down  of  their  questions  for  any 
Information  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy here  and  by  the  communist  Pathet 

Ijao. 

Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Perisho  of  3  Old  Orchard 
Road.  Qulncy.  ni..  sat  by  herself  in  the  Lane 
Xang  Hotel  lobby.  She  was  111  with  what  she 
called  "the  Bangkok  Crud"  and  waited  on 
the  others  to  come  back  from  an  appoint- 
ment with  Col.  Soth  Pethraasy.  the  Pathet 
Lao's  representative  here. 

Her  31 -year-old  son.  Lt.  Gordon  Samuel 
Perisho.  USN,  has  been  missing  in  action 
over  North  Vietnam  since  Dec.  31,  1967.  He 
has  a  two-year-old  son  he  has  never  seen. 

She  talked  easily  altho\igh  she  appeared 

*!**<*•  ,.    ».        ... 

"I  have  faith  In  human  l>elng8.    she  said. 

"They   have   hearta   and   somehow  we   will 
reach  them  and  they  will  understand  that 
we   want  the  names  of  the  men  who  are 
mlaalng." 
She  said  her  daugkt«-ln-law  bad  gone  to 
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Paris  last  December  to  ask  Information  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to  the 
peace  talks.  She  received  no  word. 

An  hour  latar.  Mrs.  Perisho's  four  com- 
panions returned  to  the  lobby. 

Mrs.  Irene  Davis  of  Burlington.  N.J..  said 
the  group  was  received  cordlaUy  and  poUtely 
by  Pethrassy  and  he  had  expressed  sympathy. 

"He  repeated  many  times  In  Lao  that  the 
only  condition  under  which  information 
on  prisoners  woiild  come  out  would  be  with 
a  cessation  of  all  bombing,"  she  said. 

The  reference  U  to  the  VS.  harassment  of 
the  Ho  Chi  J4lnh  supply  trail  that  runs 
from  North  Vietnam  along  the  Laotian  bor- 
der and  feeds  Into  South  Vietnam. 

She  said  the  Communist  leader  had  dis- 
played a  booklet  showing  alleged  victims  of 
U.S.  bombings  and  had  talked  a«  long  an  20 
minutes  at  a  stretch. 

"It  was  difficult  to  ask  our  questions,    she 

said.  «..,!. 

She  said  that  the  Pathet  Lao  official  be- 
lieved that  prisonere  are  held  In  caves  near 
villages  where  they  were  shot  down  and  did 
not  Identify  any  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

"He  said  he  had  no  Information  on  any 
men  and  that  none  would  be  given  until  the 
bombing  stopped."  she  said.  His  only  Infor- 
mation was  that  1.000  planes  have  been 
downed  and  there  are  100  prisoners. 

But  even  that  Is  uncertain  because  the 
Pathet  Lao  have  no  agency  to  deal  with 
prisoners  and  have  given  no  priority  to  the 
problem. 

Mrs.  Davis  said  the  Pathet  Lao  had  ac- 
cepted letters  addressed  to  prlsonera  but 
made  it  clear  there  was  no  guarantee  of  de- 
livery.  He  turned  down  packages  that  were 
offered. 

"He  made  us  feel  more  boxed  In  than 
ever,"  she  said.  "It  Is  a  maze.  I  don't  know 

where  to  turn."         

Laotians  Paced  Wrrn  Retucee  Problem 

(By  Charles  Wlckenberg) 
Paksane.  Laos.  April  5  (Delayed) —Nearly 
10.500  refugees  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  in- 
vasion by  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  have 
filtered  through  the  mountains  and  Jungles 
to  six  government-run  villages  near  here. 

They  are  part  of  the  estimated  200.000  who 
have  fled  the  Communists  since  January, 
creating  a  massive  refugee  problem  for  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma's  already  hard-pressed 
government.  ,j.  ,  r^n 

The  refugees  here,  a  province  capital  90 
mUes  north  and  east  of  the  capital  of  Vien- 
tiane, are  from  the  Meo  mountain  tribes  and 
they  moved  In  family  units  of  as  many  as 
seven  with  only  their  clothes  on  their  backs, 
scavenging  food  on  the  month  long  trek  to 
the  South. 

US.  relief  workere  are  on  the  scene  fffo- 
vldlng  clothing,  food  and  other  essentials, 
but  It  Is  the  Laotian  government  which  has 
the  problem  of  reaettilng  the  nomadic  fami- 
lies on  new  land. 

Paksane  Is  reachable  only  by  air  from 
Vientiane.  There  are  three  battalions  of 
North  Vietnamese  within  15  miles  supported 
by  an  estimated  500  Pathet  Lao.  There  are 
four  battalions  of  Royal  Laotian  Army  forces, 
armed  with  M-168.  and  qulta  proud  of  four 
artillery  pieces  supplied  by  the  U.S. 

One  of  the  two  World  War  Two  transport 
aircraft  that  brought  H.  Rosa  Perot  and 
American  newsmen  here  was  flred  on  by  small 
arms  and  hit  In  a  vrtng  before  landing  at  a 
dirt  air  strip. 

But  mlUtary  activity  has  been  quiet  since 
mid-February  and  the  main  attention  Is  on 
taking  care  of  the  bedraggled  refugees. 

At  one  refugee  village,  newly  built  bam- 
boo and  thatched  shacks  dotted  a  b\imed-off 
hill  side  that  only  weeks  ago  was  wild  Jungle. 
Life  was  quiet  as  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren lounged  on  shaded  porches  out  of  the 
blazing  90  degree  noon  sun  that  beat  down. 
Tbey  appeared  healthy  and  were  friendly. 
greeting  visitors  poUtely  with  the  traditional 
BOW  and  hand*  claapad  toffiilMr. 
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There  were  very  few  young  men. 
Most  of  the  young  have  been  taken  by  the 
NVA  or  Pathet  Lao  as  coolies  or  have  been 

klUed.  ^    ^      . 

The  Laotian  government  Is  trying  to  teacn 
the  primitive  tribesmen  how  to  cultivate  the 
land,  to  break  them  out  of  ancient  i)attems. 
For  centuries  they  have  moved  from  moun- 
tain top  to  mountain  top.  using  up  the  land, 
leaving  It  for  new  ground. 

Now  that  the  Communlsta  control  90-per 
cent  of  the  land  area,  the  tribes  people  are 
being  locked  in.  Without  land  control  and 
crop  rotation  there  will  be  no  place  for  them 
In  the  future. 

"We  are  nmnlng  out  of  'moxmtaln  tops, 
said  Tom  Xerry,  a  28-year  old  UJ3.  Aid  for 
International  Development  worker  who  has 
lived  In  Laos  for  two  years. 

Perot  Gives  POWs  Guts 


(By  Charles  Wlckenberg) 
Vientiane,   Laos,    AprU   6    (Delayed).— H. 
Ross   Perot,   the   Texas    bUlionalre,   brought 
glf to  with  him  for  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
guards  at  the  San  Khe  prison  near  here. 

"When  we  were  here  last  Chnstmas,"  Perot 
said  standing  outalde  the  20-foot  concrete 
yellow  walls  of  the  enclosure.  "The  prisoners 
complained  that  their  volley  halls  were 
•broken.'  They  also  said  they  didn't  like  the 
way  the  Lao  cooked  rice." 

Since  then,  the  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
cook  their  own  rice,  and  Perot  brought  new 
volley  balls  with  him. 

Perot,  who  wears  a  crew  cut.  also  brought 
along  a  couple  of  seta  of  hair  dippers — one 
for  the  prisoners  and  one  for  the  guards. 

"We  want  to  be  careful  and  not  raise  any 
feeling  of  partiality."  he  said  about  the  sep- 
arate sets  of  glfta  for  guards  and  prisoners. 
San  Khe  doubles  as  both  a  prison  for  the 
captured  soldiers  and  Laotian  convlcta.  It  la 
the  only  POW  compound  operated  by  the 
Royal  Laotian  government  and  houses  88 
North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao. 

Inside  the  compound,  a  second  high  wall 
s\irrounded  neatly  arranged  barracks  which 
flanked  a  wide  courtyard  where  both  POWs 
and  the  civil  prlsonera  loxmged  and  played 
games. 

Although  a  recent  tornado  liad  ripped  some 
of  the  corregated  steel  roofing  on  two  buUd- 
lngs, the  structtires  were  neat  and  clean. 
There  has  been  no  rush  to  fix  the  roof  be- 
cause the  Monsoon  season  doesn't  begin  un- 
til late  May  and  the  Laotian  houses  are 
usually  "open"  to  the  hot  tropical  climate. 
The  senior  prisoner  Is  an  NVA  captain.  The 
longest  resident  Is  a  soldier  taken  In  1964. 
The  youngest  Is  18.  There  have  been  no  es- 
capes since  the  prison  was  btillt  In  1968. 

The  Inspection  of  the  camp  by  Perot  and 
American  newsmen  was  conducted  by  Gen. 
Etam,  chief  of  Army  IntelUgenoe.  and  Ool. 
Kamphoun,  the  prison  commander. 

It  was  almost  without  Incident,  the  vis- 
itors were  free  to  wander  about  while  the 
POWs  remained  In  ragged  ranks  In  the  court- 
yard and  watehed  the  Americans. 

There  was  a  mUd  flap  as  the  inspection 
neared  Its  ooncliision. 

A  local  reporter,  an  American,  for  Dls- 
patoh  News  Service,  had  acted  as  Inter- 
preter for  a  group  of  newsmen  Interviewing 
POWs  and  quoted  one  prisoner  as  saying 
that  there  were  two  men  held  In  eoUtary 
who  were  never  let  out  when  visitors  came. 
Newsmen  Immediately  demanded  an  In- 
vestigation and  Perot  Joined  In  and  the  camp 
commander  promptly  agreed.  A  pool  of  news- 
men and  photographers  went  to  the  build- 
ing indicated  by  the  talkative  prtooner  aiid 

found  two  amputees.  

•There  was  nothing  to  It,"  one  newsmem 
said  later.  "Both  of  them  said  they  had 
trouble  f"rting  a  place  to  sit  down  outside 
and  that  It  was  caMer  for  them  to  stay  In- 
side. Both  had  crutches  and  aald  they  were 
xkot  mlsitreatad." 
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A  Frenchman,  held  prisoner  for  peddling 
narcotics,  also  told  them  that  prison  condi- 
tions were  good  and  that  there  was  no  mis- 
treatment of  the  POWs. 

The  incident  made  Perot  late  for  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  North  Vietnamese  embassy 

here.  __. 

"I  don't  care.  It  la  Important  that  we  get 
at  the  truth  and  the  facts.  The  wUllngnaas 
of  the  camp  commander  to  let  us  go  right 
after  the  facts  speaks  for  Itself."  he  said. 

"I'd  give  anything  if  in  two  days  we  were 
standing  In  Hanoi  arguing  about  the  same 
thing."  he  said. 

North  Viet  POW  In'iuivuwed 
(By  Charles  Wlckenberg) 
VIETIANE.  Laos.  AprU  6  (Delayed)  —North 
Vietnam  has  steadfastly  refused  to  admit  It 
has  soldiers  In  Laos  or  South  Vietnam  but 
American  newsmen  have  seen  and  talked 
with  them. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  here  in  a  hlgh- 
•walled  prison  compound.  88  oflksers  and 
men  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  are  held 
along  with  civil  offenders.  It  Is  the  only 
Laos  government  prisoner  of  war  camp. 

American  newsmen  inspecting  the  prison 
camp  selected  at  random  one  POW  to  talk 
with  The  wives  of  5  American  POWS  were 
presuit.  ,  „ 

Set  Hguyen  Thanh  Long.  19.  was  cap- 
tur«l'  pSjruary  12.  1970  at  the  Plain  of 
Jars.  His  left  arm  was  In  a  cast,  from  wrist 
to  elbow.  He  sat  in  a  smaU  open  pavlUon 
and  talked  throtigh  two  Interpreters. 

Q.  Where  Is  your  home? 

A.  Hung  Cha  village. 

Q.  How  was  your  arm  Injured? 

A.  It  was  wounded  by  artillery  shrapnel. 

Q   Why  were  you  flghtlng  In  Laos? 

A  My  troops  had  the  mission  to  go  to 
South  Vietnam  but  the  Lao  troops  liarred 

TIS. 

(The  Plain  of  Jars  Is  a  great  distance  from 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  foUowed  by  the  NVA 
along  the  Lao  border  Into  South  Vietnam) . 

Q   Why  were  you  so  far  off  your  course? 

CThe  prisoner  bUnks  his  eyes  and  cuta 
them  toward  the  Lao  officer  doing  the  mt«r- 
pretlng.  He  crossed  his  legs  and  waggled  his 
foot  nervously). 

A  I  came  to  the  Plain  of  Jan  but  tto 
real  mission  was  to  go  to  the  South.  We 
came  to  protect  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  also  to 
help  the  Patho  La  (Lao  communist  forces). 

Q.  Why  did  you  Join  the  army? 

A  I  Joined  because  my  country  was  ag- 
gressed by  American  troops.  I  am  a  man 
and  I  must  serve  my  coimtry. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  Americana  are 
the  aggressors? 

•  A.  I  know  because  I  have  seen  some  Amer- 
ican aircraft  bomb  the  country  and  have 
seen  some  prisoners  who  were  American. 

At  those  words  Mrs.  Lynn  Glenn  of  Ja«k- 
sonvUle,  Fla..  whose  husband  Danny  was  shot 
down  over  Vlnh  Blnh.  North  Vietnam.  In 
June  1966.  leaned  forward  and  asked. 
"Where,  where  did  he  see  any?" 

The  military  Interpreter  turned  to  her 
momentarily,  paused,  then  asked  the  ques- 
tion. ,  

A.  I  didn't  see  any  prisoner  of  war  camps 
but  some  pilot  who  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  and  was  arrested  by  the 
army  and  was  taken  and  shown  to  the 
town. 

Q.  Were  there  any  beatings?  Did  the  peo- 
ple beat  him? 

(The  prisoner  answera  vigorously,  ges- 
ttirlng  with  his  good  arm) . 

A  When  he  was  arrested  and  shown 
through  the  town,  I  didn't  see  anybody  beat 
Ulm  but  some  would  like  to  beat  him  but 
the  guard  protected  him.  My  government 
knows  Americans  like  to  eat  bread  .  .  .  to 
smoke  cigarettes  and  they  give  him  anything 
he  likes  to  eat  If  they  have  it  but  I  dont  get 
ynfMig^  to  eat  bare. 
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treatment 
rtb  Vietnam? 
ktlng  "no.") 


Q.  What  town  did  you  ■«•  ^e  American 
flyer? 

A.  I  saw  a  pUot  In  1M7  and  1S|B8  when  they 
bombed  the  bridge  at  Hanoi.  In' Hanoi.  I  saw 
^lm  but  I  think  the  Americans  are  more  than 
2.000  because  the  aircraft  that  have  been 
■hot  down  are  more  than  3,000  (U.S.  figures 
on  mi«ging  men  la  1.500) . 

The  officer  signaled  that  the  Interview  was 
over  and  as  he  did  so.  the  prisoner  talked  to 
him  and  pointed  to  his  cast  which  he  carried 
in   a  sling   made   of   camouflage   parachute 

cloth.  r 

"He  asked  about  treatment,"  ihe  officer  ex- 
plained.  "We  wlU  take  blm  to  the  hospital." 

Q.  Are  you  getting  good  t^tment  for 
your  arm? 

A.  When  I  was  arrested  and  4ent  to  a  hos- 
pital In  Vientiane  It  was  good  treatment  but 
when  I  came  to  the  camp  It  haab't  had  medl- 
olne  since. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  complalnlts? 

A.  I  would  like  to  have  my  arm  treated. 
Some  of  us  don't  have  enoich  food  and 
clothes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  get  bei 
here  than  Americans  do  in  N( 

A.  (He  shakes  his  head  Ini 

Q.  Have  you  written  a  letter  tapme? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  write  home.  I  dont 
Uke  to  write.  They  know  I  am  a^  prisoner  here 
and  that  I  must  stay  here  itbtll  I  am  lib- 
erated. [ 

Q.  Did  the  military  instrucs  you  not  to 
write  If  you  were  taken  priaonea? 

A.  There  were  no  instruction*.  It  la  my  own 
opinion. 

Q.  How  does  your  family  know  you  are  a 
prisoner?  | 

A.  The  family  of  the  Ndrth  Vietnam 
soldier  doeent  try  to  know  what  happened 
to  the  son  or  the  husband.  Only  my  unit 
knows  who  is  Tn)m»tng  or  who  ^ed.  That  In- 
formation Is  kept  In  the  unit!  untU  all  the 
coimtry  Is  Uberated.  Then  thje  family  will 
know.  j 

Q.  Have  you  been  beaten  s^ce  you  were 
captured?  ' 

A.  I  was  handcuffed  and  kldked  some  but 
not  since  I  have  been  here  although  there 
are  some  who  look  like  they  want  to  beat  me. 

BnuTRD  PsaoT  Hxaos  i^a  Pakzs 
(By  Charles  Wlckenbjerg) 

Anchobaos.  Aiuunt*. — Texas  billionaire  H. 
Ross  Perot,  rebuffed  three  times  at  the  North 
Vietnamese  Embassy  In  Laos  in  efforts  to 
provide  information  on  Nortti  Vietnamese 
prisoners  held  in  the  south,  headed  for  Parts 
Wednesday  In  his  bid  for  woitd  support  on 
the  prisonw  of  war  Issue. 

The  persistant  one-time  ccfnputer  sales- 
man who  eventually  amassed  4  fortiine,  used 
hard-sell  Amertcan  business  tactics  with  the 
North  Vietnamese.  But  It  failed  to  Impress 
the  Communists  after  seven  hours  In  the 
enibassy  gatehoiise  brought  him  only  con- 
stant  refusals   of   appointments. 

Perot  finally  broke  the  drami-out  psycho- 
logical war  by  brasenly  knocking  on  the  front 
door  of  the  embassy  to  "ask!  them  If  they 
wanted  the  films  and  Isttert  about  their 
prisoners."  He  was  hurriedly  escorted  away 
by  minor  embassy  officials. 

Perot  said  the  action  obviously  meant  that 
Hanoi  doesn't  care  about  the  prisoners  and 
their  families  and  after  two  other  tries  ho 
left  Vientiane  for  Paris,  via  Saigon.  Tokyo  and 
Anchorag*.  T 

He  repeatedly  said  he  was  cfimplylng  with 
the  Christmas  demand  by  thje  North  Viet- 
namese that  be  show  the  saifte  concern  for 
North  Vletiiamsse  prisoners  as  for  Americans. 
He  had  lospected  four  of  the  4x  South  Vlet- 
nsinn—  PO^  camps  and  had  with  him  films 
and  letters  from  North  Vietnamese  prisoners. 

After  being  turned  down  o«  his  final  try 
Tosaday,  tlie  North  Vietnamese  Issued  a  press 
statement  branding  him  a  "servant  of  the 
aggression  policy  of  Nixon."  nying  "such  a 
man  with  his  rude  and  incorrect  attitude' 
<loes  not  deserve  welcome. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Three  wives  of  missing  servicemen.  Includ- 
ing BArs.  Beverly  Mlms  of  Summerton,  S.C., 
tried  privately  to  break  through  the  ley  re- 
ception Tuesday  morning  in  a  private  visit 
to  the  embassy  to  ask  whether  their  hus- 
bands are  dead  or  alive. 

A  North  Vietnamese  official  suggested  they 
leave  the  Perot  party  and  hinted  that  they 
might  be  given  an  appointment  In  several 
days.  Mrs.  Mims  explained  the  cost  in- 
volved In  remaining  there  alone,  and  the 
official  suggested  that  the  wives  go  on  to 
Europe  and  try  there. 

Paced  with  the  agonizing  decision  of 
whether  to  stay  In  Laos  or  go  with  Perot,  the 
wives  resolved  to  remain  with  the  Perot 
group  In  view  of  the  lack  of  information  an- 
other group  of  wives  experienced  from  both 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Patet  Lao. 

Mrs.  Mims  Is  hopeful  that  something  big 
concerning  the  POW  Issue  Is  about  to  break. 
However,  she  Is  obviously  suffering  from 
emotional  and  physical  strain. 

Perot  is  also  optimistic,  despite  his  set- 
backs In  Laos  which  he  thinks  he  will  ulti- 
mately succeed  because  of  international  con- 
cern for  humanity. 

But  so  far  there  Is  no  more  sign  of  success 
in  his  businesslike  hard-sell  approach  than 
there  has  been  In  the  equally  unsuccessful 
dignified,  sensitive  approach  of  international 
diplomacy. 

North  Virrs,  Virr  Cono  Walk  Out  oh 

NCWSKKN 

(By  Charles  Wlckenberg) 

Pakis. — North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
spokesmen  walked  out  on  American  news- 
men who  tried  to  question  them  at  press 
briefings  after  the  62nd  session  of  the  stale- 
mated Peace  Talks  here. 

The  cold  shoulder  treatment  followed  a 
race  around  the  city  to  three  separate  lega- 
tions by  H.  Ross  Perot  In  futile  efforts  to 
hand  over  films  of  North  Vietnamese  prison- 
ers held  by  Saigon. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Viet  Cong  delega- 
tion replied  to  one  question  through  a  French 
Interpreter  saying,  "We  are  here  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam 
and  for  this  reason  we  will  not  receive  Mr. 
Perot." 

"Why  don't  you  allow  Amertcan  Journal- 
ists to  visit  American  prisoners  In  Hanoi?" 
one  newsman  called  out. 

The  delegates  folded  their  papers  at  the 
rostrum,  rose  and  began  to  walk  out  of  the 
press  briefing  room  In  the  Majestic  Hotel,  a 
block  from  the  famed  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

"Aren't  you  interested  In  your  prisoners  In 
the  South?"  asked  another  newsman. 

The  Viet  Cong  representatives  walked  si- 
lently off  the  brightly  lighted  stage  without 
looking  back. 

The  scene  was  repeated  a  half -hour  later 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  peace  delegation 
spokesman  who  Ignored  the  efforts  to  get 
his  attention  after  answering  the  press  corps 
assigned  to  the  talks. 

Perot  hit  the  French  soil  running  after  a 
30  hour  flight  from  Saigon  across  the  top 
of  the  world  to  the  French  capital.  Newsmen 
with  him  were  still  wearing  tropical  clothes 
from  the  90  degree  Saigon  weather  and  shiv- 
ered In  the  damp  35  degree  Paris  drizzle. 

Oendarmes  guarded  the  sidewalk  outside 
the  North  Vietnam  Delegation  compound  on 
Cholsy-le-Rol  and  forced  the  newsmen  with 
Perot  behind  barricades  across  the  street 
lined  with  trees  Just  beginning  to  bud. 

The  small  Texan  was  tJlowed  momentarily 
Inside  a  gate,  told  that  he  would  not  be  re- 
ceived, and  came  out  to  watch  the  delegation 
drive  away  leaving  him  standing  on  the  side- 
walk. 

A  fast  ride  to  the  other  side  of  the  city 
brought  him  to  the  Viet  Cong  mission,  a 
third  floor  suite  on  the  Avenue  Cambaceres- 

HU  arrival  apparently  took  the  VC  by  sur- 
prise. He  was  admitted  to  a  walttng  room, 
where  trophy  cases  lined  the  walls  with  bits 
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and  parts  of  American  planes  and  we^ons 
and  uniforms. 

There  was  also  an  Identification  Card  of 
a  purported  American  fiyer.  The  name  on  It 
was  "Charles  Franco."  A  subsequent  check 
showed  his  name  is  not  among  the  missing. 

The  VC  official  told  Perot  he  would  tele- 
phone an  answer  about  an  appointment 
later  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  answer  came 
at  the  press  briefing  at  the  Majestic. 

A  third  try  came  at  the  North  Vietnamese 
embassy  where  50  French  police  blocked  the 
street  and  refused  to  let  newsmen  off  buses 
that  followed  the  Texas  billionaire  on  his 
calls. 

It  was  apparent  his  route  was  anticipated 
and  after  a  quarter  hour  the  newsmen  were 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  street  and  watch 
from  a  distance  as  Perot  was  told  again  that 
he  would  not  be  met  by  the  Communists. 

Perot  left,  still  carrying  the  bag  of  films 
and  letters. 

Several  hours  later,  three  of  the  five  wives 
of  American  pilots  who  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion, paid  a  private  call  at  the  North  Viet- 
namese embassy. 

They  weren't  even  allowed  In  the  gate, 
Mrs.  Beverley  Mims  of  Summerton,  S.C., 
reported. 

Late  in  the  day,  Perot  announced  that  he 
would  not  go  to  Stockholm  as  planned  be- 
cause his  contact  there  was  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  that  he  would  head  home  to  Dallas 
by  way  of  New  York. 

The  end  of  the  long  trek  around  the  world 
was  In  sight. 

But  Perot's  failure  to  talk  with  any  North 
Vietnamese  here  or  In  Vientiane.  Laos,  dldn-t 
dim  his  enthvisiasm  for  the  cause,  nor  did 
It  discourage  the  five  American  wives. 

If  anything,  he  had  dramatically  demon- 
strated the  rigid  policy  of  the  Communists 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  their  troops 
were  in  South  Vietnam,  or  that  their  men 
are  captives. 

Ten  days  before  in  the  Dallas  airport, 
Perot  said  the  same  thing:  "Hopefully,  out 
of  this  trip  world  opinion  will  result  In  the 
return  of  our  men." 

PxaOT  JOtTKMET  ENDS:   WIVES  HEAD  HOKK 

TIRED,  Emptt  Handed 
(By  Charles  Wlckenberg) 

Paris. — Mrs.  Beverley  Mims  of  Summerton, 
B.C.,  and  wives  of  two  other  American  flyers 
downed  over  North  Vietnam,  headed  home 
Friday,  tired  and  empty  handed,  after  an 
around  the  world  search  with  H.  Ross  Perot 
for  Information  on  their  men. 

"We  have  no  Information,"  the  pretty,  31- 
year-old  school  secretary  said.  She  was  one 
of  five  wives  accompanying  the  Texas  hu- 
manitarian on  his  26,000  mile,  11 -day  Jour- 
ney to  pressxire  the  North  Vietnamese  into 
releasing  word  on  some  1,400  Americans  pre- 
sumed held  prisoners  of  war  by  Hanoi. 

Two  of  the  other  women  have  heard  from 
their  men  and  know  they  are  wives,  not 
widows. 

Although  Perot  made  the  well-publicized 
calls  on  the  North  Vietnamese  Embassy,  its 
peace  delegation  here,  and  on  the  Viet  Cong 
mission,  BIrs.  BUms  and  two  others  called 
privately  on  the  embassy. 

They  were  turned  away  here  as  they  were 
three  days  ago.  half-way  around  the  world, 
in  Vientiane.  Laos. 

"When  we  rang  the  door  bell  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  Embassy  here,  a  Frenchman 
came  to  the  door  (French  Communists  help 
staff  the  Embassy).  Our  Interpreters  talked 
to  him  in  French  and  he  said  that  they 
couldn't  see  us  today  or  any  other  day.  We 
stood  there  about  five  minutes  telling  him 
why  we  had  come  around  the  world  but  It 
dldnt  do  any  good.  We  didn't  even  get  In- 
side the  door."  Mrs.  Bflms  said. 

They  had  made  a  similar  call  In  Vientiane 
on  the  North  Vietnamese. 

"The  man  who  came  to  the  locked  gate 
there  did  speak  English.  He  was  polite  but  he 
made    the    point   several    times    that    they 
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wouldn't  receive  us  because  we  were  travel- 
ing with  B4r.  Perot,"  she  said. 

In  Vientiane,  the  North  Vietnamese 
spokesman  sought  to  encourage  the  women 
to  separate  from  the  Perot  group  with  a 
subUe  suggesUon  that  they  might  be  received 
at  a  later  date. 

■There  was  another  group  of  wives  and 
mothers  there  who  were  traveUng  privately. 
They  got  in  but  they  didn't  get  any  informa- 
tion," Mrs.  Mlms  said.  "We  thought  about 
stoylng  in  VlenUane.  But  we  had  the  feel- 
ing that  we  didn't  know  If  they  would  teU 
us  anything  or  not.  They  dldnt  exactly  an- 
swer us  but  they  wanted  us  to  separate  from 
the  Perot  group." 

Mrs.  Mlms  said  she  felt  a  Uttle  "unoom- 
fortable"  that  they  were  holding  information 
"When  we  came  all  the  way  to  get  It,  but  they 
wouldn't  even  let  us  in  the  gate." 

"Just  knowing  we  were  within  80  min- 
utes fiying  time  to  Hanoi  from  Vientiane  was 
something,"  she  said  wlstfuUy.  Hanoi  has 
been  tagged  as  the  Communist  main  POW 
camp  location. 

Did  she  feel  she  might  have  had  more 
success  if  she  traveled  alone  rather  than  with 
the  Perot  group? 

"If  I  thought  It  would  do  any  good.  Id 
go  again,"  Mrs.  Mims  said.  "One  of  the  wlTSs 
with  us  has  been  here  twice  and  w  Sweden 
once  without  any  luck,  so  I  feel  that  I  had 
more  of  a  chance  with  Mr.  Perot's  efforts." 

She  said  she  felt  the  pubUclty  resulting 
from  the  trip  would  put  press\ire  on  Hanoi 
to  change  Its  attitude  on  POWs. 

"I  think  It  Is  because  of  what  Mr.  Perot 
has  been  doing  that  the  peace  groups  are 
getting  the  names,"  she  said.  She  had  met 
the  Rev.  Richard  Fernandez,  a  United  Church 
of  Christ  minister  and  leader  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Liaison  with  American  Prisoners 
while  in  Vientiane  but  didn't  talk  to  him  at 
length. 

Fernandez  and  two  others  were  en  route 
to  Hanoi  and  hopeful,  Uke  other  anti-war 
groups  aUowed  In,  that  they  would  bring 
out  more  names.  Fernandez  was  in  Columbia, 
B.C.,  two  years  ago  to  support  Fort  Jackson 
soldiers  in  an  anti-war  movement  aimed  at 
a  prayer  service  at  the  military  base  and  was 
interested  In  the  UFO.  He  was  also  a  defense 
witness  at  the  recent  trial  of  the  "(Chicago 
Eight." 

The  outstanding  point  of  her  trip,  Mrs. 
liUms  said,  was  a  visit  to  a  South  Vietnamese 
POW  camp  at  Blen  Hoa,  east  of  Saigon, 
where  young  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
are  held  along  with  amputees  and  26  women. 
"It  was  Interesting  to  see  how  well  they 
were  treated  and  cared  for  compared  with 
what  we  know  of  our  prisoners  held  In  the 
North,"  she  said.  "I  saw  two  young  women 
who  had  babies  since  they  were  at  Blen  Hoa 
and  we  were  told  they  would  be  released  In 
90  days,"  she  said. 

She  said  she  talked  with  six  Vietnamese 
soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  North  Viet- 
namese captors  but  none  of  them  had  seen 
any  Americans.  The  refugee  center  was  In 
Saigon. 

How  does  she  feel  about  the  American  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  now? 

"I  guess  I  have  had  some  apprehension 
In  the  past  but  after  being  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  seeing  It  myself,  I 
believe  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  be  there.  They 
really  appreciate  what  America  Is  doing. 
They  were  all  concerned  and  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  the  American  wives  and  families. 

"I  visited  two  prisoner  camps,  at  Da  Nang 
and  Blen  Hoa.  I  went  to  Blen  Hoa  twice,  and 
I  have  seen  for  myself  that  the  prisoners  are 
well  treated,"  she  said. 

The  two  other  wives  of  missing  flyers 
are  Mrs.  Sandy  McElhanon  of  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.,  and  Mrs.  Paula  Hartness  of  Dallas.  Two 
that  have  heard  their  husbands  are  captives 
are  Mrs.  Carlotta  A.  Peterson  of  Ft.  Walton 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Olenn  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

War  Prisoners:  A  "Weapon"  Hanoi  Wields 
(By  Charles  Wlckenberg) 
Swift  and  violent  death,  the  agony  of 
wounded  bodies  and  shattered  limbs,  the 
bone  and  soul-deep  exhaxistlon  are  as  much 
the  elements  of  combat  as  the  military  text- 
book tactics  of  firepower  and  mobility. 

But  out  of  the  long,  frontless  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  emerged  a  more  vicious,  sinister  on- 
slaught on  human  sensibilities — the  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  Amertcan  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

It  is  almost  without  precedent  in  modem 
warfare. 

The  humanitarian  concern  for  captives, 
men  who  do  not  represent  any  mlUtary 
threat,  is  speUed  and  In  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion agreed  to  by  123  naUons.  Including 
North  Vietnam. 

The  agreement  specifically  provides  for  In- 
specUon  of  prisoners  of  war  by  a  third  party, 
for  the  exchange  of  the  wounded  and  sick, 
for  the  fiow  of  mall  between  prisoners  of  war 
and  their  families,  and  for  humane  treat- 
ment. 

Yet,  the  Hanoi  government  has  refused  to 
even  identify  the  Americans  It  holds;  re- 
fuses Inspection  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross;  and  the  stories  told 
by  prisoners  who  have  been  released  are  in- 
credible— months  In  solitary  cells,  sparse 
diets,  crude  medical  care,  and  no  mall  from 
their  families.  There  are  accounts  of  torture. 
The  price  Is  paid  not  only  by  the  estimated 
1,600  Americans  who  are  missing  In  action  or 
known  to  be  prisoners,  but  by  their  wives, 
children  and  mothers  who  endure  the  anxiety 
of  not  knowing  whether  their  men  are  dead 
or  alive.  Many  have  lived  with  It  for  more 
than  four  years. 

The  United  States  has  made  direct  appecOs 
to  Hanoi,  has  worked  qxiletly  through  neutral 
governments,  has  confronted  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  at  the  Paris  Peace 
talks,  but  the  situation  changes  little. 

lAst  year,  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  89-year-old 
Dallas  computer  service  wizard  who  has 
amassed  a  $1.4-bllllon  fortune,  was  ap- 
proached by  the  wife  of  an  Amertcan  pilot 
who  was  mtmitng  over  North  Vietnam.  Her 
four-year-old  eon  had  never  met  his  father. 
"She  asked  if  I  would  finance  a  trip  for 
her  to  Paris  to  taU  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  try  to  get  some  word  about  her 
husband,"  Perot  said. 

He  did,  but  she  came  home  empty-handed 
and  from  that  moment  Perot,  who  had  en- 
gaged in  wide-spread  philanthropy  in  Texas, 
took  up  the  cause  \ising  his  fotmdatlon. 
United  We  Stand,  as  the  base. 

That  was  the  root  of  the  Christmas  flight 
around  the  world  to  take  letters,  food,  medi- 
cine, and  gifts  to  Hanoi.  It  failed. 

But  in  a  face  to  face  meeting  with  a  North 
Vietnamese  official  in  the  embassy  at  Vien- 
tiane, Laos,  Perot  said  he  was  told  that  if  he 
would  show  as  much  "ooncem"  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  held  In  South  Vietnam  they 
would  consider  him  "humanitarian."  The 
hope  of  reaching  Americans  In  the  North  was 
raised. 

"We  waited  for  three  months  on  purpose 
before  making  this  trip,"  Perot  said  during 
the  recent  11-day,  26,000  mile  mission  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  Paris.  "We  thought  It 
would  give  Hanoi  time  to  build  a  show  case 
prison  camp  and  fatten  up  our  guys  so  the 
American  newsmen  oould  go  In  there  and  see 
them. 

"You  would,  of  course,  ask  to  see  the  other 
prisoners,"  he  said. 

To  show  his  "concern,"  Perot  chartered  the 
Branlff  707  Jet  and  took  nearly  80  American 
newsmen  to  inspect  four  South  Vietnamese 
prisoner  of  war  camps  and  made  films  of 
what  they  saw.  He  also  took  along  with  him 
wives  of  five  American  pilots  who  are  pris- 
oners, or  wiM<"g  In  action. 

Tht  prison  rar^p*  conditions  were  good, 
pertodlcaUy  Inspected  and  approved  by  the 
International  Red  Cross.  There  was  no  sign 
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of  mistreatment  of  prisoners.  They  were 
healthy  and  had  free  range  and  recreation- 
only  disciplinary  cases  were  Jailed  by  them- 
selves for  as  long  as  five  days. 

The  American  fiyers'  wives  were  openly 
moved  by  the  sight  of  Viet  Cong  prisoners* 
jamllles  visiting  with  them.  Some  of  the 
women  wept. 

Again,  Perot  approached  the  North  Viet- 
namese embassy  In  Vientiane— and  Uter  In 

Parts to  show  them  the  films  and  hand  over 

260  letters  from  North  Vietnamese  prisoners. 

But  this  time  he  was  branded  a  tool  of 
President  NUon's  poUcy  of  "aggression,"  and 
was  refused  admittance  to  the  embasslee. 
They  would  not  accept  the  films  or  the  letters 
or  even  talk  about  allowing  Inspection  of 
their  prison  camps. 

"What  kind  of  a  cotmtry  Is  It  that  doesnt 
care  about  Its  own  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies?" Perot  asked  repeatedly. 

"I  am  convinced  that  when  the  world  re- 
alizes how  the  South  Vietnamese  are  la-eat- 
ing prisoners  of  war  and  abiding  by  ths 
Geneva  convention,  and  how  the  North  Viet- 
namese treat  our  men  and  refuse  informa- 
tion on  their  own  troops,  then  world  opin- 
ion win  force  Hanoi  to  change,"  Perot  said. 

Perot  Is  encouraged  that  Hanoi  does  pay 
attention  to  world  opinion.  The  North  Viet- 
namese threat  to  try  Amertcan  flyers  as 
"war  criminals"  two  years  ago  was  not  car- 
ried out  after  world-wide  protest. 

"They  will  not  react  out  of  sympathy," 

he  said.  „ 

It  la  a  painful  realization  that  the  Com- 
munists look  upon  the  human  being  as  a 
political  Instrument. 

Hanoi  has  never  admitted  that  it  has 
troops  In  South  Vietnam,  or  in  Laos  or 
Cambodia.  Thus  It  refuses  Information 
which  Perot  tried  to  give  them  about  their 
men  who  are  captives. 

Nor  has  Hanoi  released  the  names  of  all 
Americans  held  In  the  North.  To  Identify 
them  would  be  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  their  welfare. 

Instead,  the  Amertcan  prisoners  become 
iiutruments  of  Hanoi's  effort  to  tinderllne 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  names  of  more  than  160  American  POWs 
have  been  dribbled  out  through  the  anti- 
war Committee  on  Liaison  with  American 
Prisoners  based  In  New  York. 

Through  the  same  anti-war  group  have 
come  the  six  line  letters  to  the  wives  and 
families  over  the  UJ3.  and  through  the  com- 
mittee, some  maU  Is  being  sent  to  POWs. 

Grateful  for  any  word,  the  American  POW 
families  swallow  the  bitter  pUl  dispensed 
by  Hanoi  and  accept  the  service  of  those 
who  oppose  the  cause  their  men  were  willing 
to  sacriflce  for. 

The  Increased  mall  through  the  antt-war 
group  may  weU  be  an  Indirect  result  of  the 
pressure  which  Perot  has  brought  by  hU 
"personal  diplomacy."  He  beUeves  It  and  so 
do  the  American  wives. 

"It  cant  hurt,"  said  one.  "Nothing  hurts 
any  more." 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
rrS  'INFLATION-RECESSION  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY"  IS  COUKTINO 
ECONOMIC  DISASTER  FOR  THB 
PEOPLE  OP  OUR  NATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mnr  jotssr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  aswiming 
office  14  months  ago  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration made  it  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  it  fully  intended  to  give  top 
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priority  to  the  batUe  against  inflation. 
It  was  assvimed  that  governmant  at  all 
levels,  the  American  consumer:  and  the 
business  community  all  would!  have  to 
go  through  a  period  of  belt-tightening 
if  we  were  to  make  any  meaningful 
strides  toward  winning  the  w%r  on  in- 
flaUon.  which  had  become  prokresslvely 
worse  and  more  damaging  to  tux  econ- 
omy since  1965.  J 

This  critical  national  probWm.  as  we 
well  know,  was  largely  an  outirowth  of 
the  NaUons  Inability  to  keep  total  spend- 
ing for  goods  and  services  by^  Oovem- 
ment.  business,  and  consumersi  from  ex- 
ceeding the  productive  capacity  of  our 
economy.  Consequently,  we  have  had  to 
cope  with  the  classical  problem  where 
prices  are  forced  to  rise  to  a  level  nec- 
essary to  compensate  for  this  serious 
Imbalance  between  aggregate  demand 
and  supply — commonly  referred  to  as 
the  inflationary  gap.  I 

Hence,  the  NLxon  administration  rea- 
soned that  if  we  were  to  mak^  any  real 
headway  toward  reducing  the  aiagnitude 
of  inflationary  pressures  in  our  economy, 
clearly  defined  steps  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  slow  the  pace  of  the  economy, 
which  at  that  time  was  opera  ing  at  an 
overheated  rate.  To  accomplis]  x  this,  the 
administration  enxmciated  a  two- 
pronged  policy — commonly  r(if erred  to 
as  a  policy  of  gradualism — which  con- 
sisted of  maintaining  a  tight)  reign  on 
Federal  spending  on  the  one  jhand  and 
strict  adherence  to  a  tight  money  on  the 
other,  this  administered  primarily  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  consequences  of  this  policy  of  de 
liberate  monetary  and  fiscal  restraint 
have  unquestionably  had  a  maoor  im- 
pact upon  the  level  of  Federal  spending 
and  the  growth  of  the  money  supply.  In 
the  case  of  Federsd  spending,  we  find  that 
the  Federal  budget  shifted  f rofn  a  deficit 
of  $25  billion  in  fiscal  196a— ihe  largest 
such  deficit  recorded  since  ^orld  War 
n — to  the  administration's  knnoimced 
estimate  of  a  surplus  of  $3.3  billion  in 
fiscal  1969.  This  estimated  sxuplus 
further  shrunk  to  $1.3  billlbn  as  an- 
nounced by  the  adminlstratlin  in  Jan- 
uary 1970. 

Only  last  week  the  prestlnoxis  Joint 
House-Senate  Committee  on  Taxation 
at  the  order  of  the  committee!  chairman, 
Wn.B0R  D.  Mills,  revealed  tjiat,  under 
the  imifled  budget,  the  administration  is 
likely  to  incur  a  deficit  "of  ftt  least  $3 
billion  to  $4  billion  and  possibly  twice 
that  much."  Under  the  fornjer  method 
of  figuring  the  budget  without  counting 
trust  fxmds,  the  analysis  showed  a  gen- 
eral fund  deficit  that  could  sdar  over  $15 
billion.  Likewise  the  tight  mofiey  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  throughout 
1969  caused  a  virtual  halt  in  growth  of 
the  money  supply,  causing  interest  rates 
across-the-board  to  rise  to  highs  un- 
precedented since  the  Civil  War. 

Today,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  policies  of  economic  restraint 
are  Indeed  putting  the  bralces  on  the 
economy.  Current  economlcj  Indicators 
clearly  portend,  however,  ]  that  the 
archaic  monetary  economic  policies  being 
followed  by  the  administration  are  not 
working,  are  not  effective,  tind  In  fact, 
are  courting  economic  dlsai^tur  for  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 
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A  marked  slowdown  has  occurred, 
characterized  by:  an  absolute  pause  in 
the  growth  rate  in  real  output  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1969  and  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year:  an  eighth  consecu- 
tive monthly  decline  in  Industrial  pro- 
duction: a  marked  fall-off  in  consumer 
confidence  and  buying  activity:  a  drop 
in  durable  goods  orders:  heavier  imsold 
inventories;  a  steady  fall-off  in  retail 
sales;  falling  profit  margins,  and  a  per- 
sistent and  serious  rise  in  the  level  of  un- 
employment. 

Yet  despite  this  slowdown,  inflationary 
pressures  continue  to  mount.  Consumer 
prices  over  the  past  14  months  have 
risen  by  an  excessive  rate,  and.  despite 
continuing  reassurances  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  its  anti-inflation  poli- 
cies are  working,  one  at  the  moment  can 
foresee  little  improvement  in  the  price 
picture  in  the  coming  months. 

Hence,  the  situation  we  face  today  is 
markedly  different  from  that  which 
faced  the  Nation  when  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration took  office.  In  January  of 
1969  the  assumption  was  that  national 
economic  policy  should  direct  aU  of  its 
attention  to  halting  inflation.  Today,  in- 
flation of  about  the  same  magnitude  con- 
tinues to  jaersist  and  we  face  for  the 
first  time  in  a  decade  a  real  threat  of 
recession  tis  well. 

In  light  of  these  conditions,  it  is  clear 
that  the  administration's  economic  pol- 
icy has  not  had  the  results  that  had 
been  proclaimed,  and  that  it  must  be 
subject  to  immediate  reevaluation.  The 
current  economic  outlook  calls  for  a 
broader  and  more  flexible  course  of  ac- 
tion on  the  economic  front  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Our  patience  is  wearing 
thin,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  in  the  middle  of  an  inflation- 
ary recession.  Let  me  indicate  specific 
steps  that  need  to  be  taken. 

First,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  ease  the  depressing  impact  of  restric- 
tive monetary  policy  on  our  national 
economy.  The  credit  squeeze  of  the  past 
year  has  had  a  devastating  impact  on 
those  sectors  of  the  economy  which  are 
crucial  to  the  basic  social  and  economic 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Tight  money  has  forced  the  housing 
sector  Into  virtual  collapse,  a  persisting 
shortage  of  housing,  and  spiraling  prices 
for  new  and  old  housing.  Furthermore, 
it  has  had  a  most  undesirable  impact 
upon  many  essential  forms  of  small  busi- 
ness and  the  finances  of  State  and  local 
government. 

Although  the  Federal  Reserve  has  re- 
cently indicated  that  we  may  be  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  ease,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Fed  at  the  moment  Is 
willing  to  make  any  significant  break 
with  its  restrictive  policy  of  the  past  year. 
As  noted  by  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  in  its  March  Economic 
Letter: 
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The  reatrlcttve  monetary  poUcy  foUowed 
since  the  late  spring  of  1969  can  be  expected 
to  continue  to  slow  the  economy  for  several 
months  .  .  . 


No  one  at  the  moment  knows  the  exact 
degree  of  monetary  ease  that  will  be 
needed  to  avoid  the  prospect  of  a  serious 
economic  recession,  but  I  submit  that  the 
Fed,  without  any  further  delay,  ought 


to  signal  a  clear  shift  from  a  policy  of 
extreme  restraint  to  one  of  moderate 
ease.  In  the  same  Economic  Letter  just 
referred  to,  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  placed  the  question  in  clear 
focus,  I  believe,  by  saying  that: 

A  moderate  shift  In  policy  taken  too  soon 
may  prove  less  Inflationary  In  the  long  run 
than  a  massive  shift  In  policy  taken  too  late. 
The  present  Is  always  the  proper  time  to 
adopt  a  monetary  policy  consistent  with 
stable  long-term  growth. 

In  sum.  monetary  policy  can  no  longer 
be  relied  upon  as  the  prime  means  of 
combating  inflation.  Yes,  excessive  in- 
flationary pressures  must  be  brought  to 
a  halt,  but  we  must  nbt  at  the  same  time 
lose  sight  of  the  long-term  growth  needs 
of  our  national  economy— particularly  in 
those  essential  and  basic  economic  areas 
which  have  been  severely  impacted  by  the 
credit  squeeze  of  the  past  year. 

Admittedly,  greater  monetary  ease 
could  raise  the  risk  of  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  money  to  certain  sectors  of  the 
economy  which  could  refuel  the  fires  of 
infiation. 

However,  the  Congress  last  December 
awarded  the  President  sweeping  author- 
ity to  control  the  flow  and  direction  of 
credit  if  the  need  should  arise.  As  pro- 
vided for  in  S.  2577  (Public  Law  91-151) : 
The  President  may  authorize  the  (Federal 
Reserve)  Board  to  regulate  and  control  any 
or  all  extensions  of  credit. 

Unfortunately,  the  President,  in  sign- 
ing this  measure  into  law,  made  it  clear 
that  he  did  not  seek  such  authority  and 
was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  such  controls. 
Specifically  he  stated  that — 

S.  2577  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
that  the  Administration  did  not  request  and 
does  not  desire.  However,  despite  my  serious 
reservations  and  objections  about  these  pro- 
visions, one  provision  of  the  bUl  (that  is, 
the  provision  regulating  Interest  paid  on 
accounts  at  banks  and  savings  and  lo»n 
associations)  Is  of  such  overwhelming  ur- 
gency that  I  must  reluctantly  give  the  total 
legislation  my  approval. 

In  my  view,  and  I  believe  in  the  view 
of  most  Members  of  the  Congress,  this 
position  is  not  only  unfortimate  but 
shortsighted.  Currently  our  Nation's 
credit  markets  are  operating  in  a  highly 
distorted  and  counterproductive  msuiner. 
If  we  wish  to  achieve  a  more  sensible 
and  noninflationary  monetary  climate 
we  must,  as  I  have  already  noted,  give 
top  priority  to  efforts  designed  to  direct 
badly  needed  loan  capital  to  housing, 
essential  smsdl  business  activities,  and 
the  support  of  badly  needed  new  or  ex- 
panded State  and  local  governmental 
services. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  the  results  of  a  siu^ey 
which  I  think  most  close  students  of  the 
economy  would  agree  Is  highly  disturb- 
ing. It  reported  that  businessmen  now 
plan  to  Increase  their  capital  spending 
by  some  $8  billion,  or  10.4  percent  over 
the  past  year.  Under  normal  economic 
conditions  when  most  sectors  of  the 
economy  are  more  or  less  working  In 
tandem  with  one  another,  this  would  be 
a  welcome  projection. 

However,  this  outlook  clearly  does  not 
fit  Into  the  Nixon's  administration's  pic- 
ture of  an  economy  that  should  be  cool- 
ing off.  Such  a  projected  expenditure 
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also  seems  hard  to  Justify  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  Industry  In  general  has  been 
operating  at  well  below  full  capacity  for 
well  over  a  year  and  Industrial  produc- 
tion has  been  in  a  state  of  steady  decline 
since  July  of  last  year. 

Furthermore,  I  think  we  must  be  deep- 
ly concerned  over  the  rising  trend  in 
consumer  credit  outstanding.  According 
to  latest  estimates,  such  credit  is  some 
$8.5  billion  above  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Here  again  because  consumer  credit,  like 
large-scale  business  investment,  com- 
mands a  higher  return  than  credit  nor- 
mally extended  to  the  homeowner,  the 
small  businessmen,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  both  consumer  credit  and 
business  investment  need  to  be  monitored 
very  closely  in  the  months  ahead. 

These  two  markets  for  loanable  fimds 
can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  compete  un- 
fairly with  the  markets  Just  cited  which 
face  great  pent-up  demands  which  must 
be  met  if  we  are  to  avoid  any  further 
serious  deterioration  in  our  Nation's  so- 
cial and  economic  climate. 

Hence,  if  we  are  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  monetary  ease,  as  I  be- 
lieve we  must,  our  monetary  authorities 
must  stand  prepared  to  take  appropriate 
action  if  such  ease  should  result  primar- 
ily in  more  money  flowing  into  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  which,  given  our 
current  economic  outlook,  rank  substan- 
tially below  others  in  terms  of  real  need. 
Appropriate  action  in  such  a  situation 
would  call  for  the  Immediate  institution 
of  appropriate  temporary  credit  controls 
which  are  already  provided  for  in  the 
congressional  mandate  given  to  the 
President. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  President  to  re- 
consider his  position,  and  make  it  clear 
that  he  will  stfind  ready  to  resort  to  such 
controls  as  the  need  arises.  Such  a  shift 
In  position  would  make  a  major  con- 
tribution in  altering  the  expectations  of 
those  economic  interests  who  currently 
plan  investment  or  consumption  activ- 
ities which  prove  both  inflationary  and 
disruptive  to  the  money  markets,  if  car- 
ried out  in  the  midst  of  easing  monetary 
conditions. 

In  taking  this  position.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  President  would  Involve  a 
degree  of  intrusion  upon  the  free-market 
mechanism.  I  fully  support  the  view  that 
the  execution  of  monetary  policy  and  the 
flow  of  funds  in  credit  markets  under 
normal  conditions  can  be  best  governed 
by  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  in 
our  free-market  economy.  But  our  econ- 
omy over  the  past  year  and  a  half  has 
not  been  operating  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

We  must  recognize  this  fact:  Due  to 
the  effects  of  abrupt  changes  in  the  di- 
rections of  monetary  policy,  from  exces- 
sive stimulation  to  harsh  restraint,  and 
the  highly  disstablllzing  fiscal  impact  of 
the  Vietnam  war  during  the  second  half 
of  the  1960's,  the  economy  today  Is  op- 
erating In  a  state  of  precarious  disequi- 
librium. 

Hence,  to  bring  a  halt  to  excessive  rises 
In  our  cost  of  living,  avoid  recession  and 
get  our  economy  back  onto  an  even  keel, 
the  Nixon  administration  at  this  time 
must  not  rule  out  the  need  for  tempo- 
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rary  direct  controls  In  the  monetary 
field.  ^      ^ 

Second,  if  a  policy  shift  to  moderate 
monetary  ease  is  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary antirecessionary  effect.  It  follows 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  take 
every  precaution  to  Insure  that  It  does 
not  become  a  heavy  net  borrower  in  our 
Nation's  money  markets.  Despite  the  ad- 
ministration's claim  that  it  plans  massive 
cuts  In  defense  spending,  and  despite 
projected  surpluses  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion in  this  and  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
it  appears  most  likely  that  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  force  the  budget 
into  deficit  during  the  coming  year. 

Thus,  if  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy Is  to  avoid  serious  recession  and 
gain  the  full  benefits  of  a  moderate  eas- 
ing of  the  monetary  situation,  every 
effort  must  be  made  by  the  Government 
to  keep  the  deficit  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. If  the  deficit  should  become  too 
large,  this  would  undoubtedly  have  a  very 
damaging  Impact  upon  those  sectors  of 
the  economy  which  are  In  most  urgent 
need  of  capital  fimds. 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  bring  an  effective 
halt  to  the  broad-based  wage-price  spiral 
which  Infects  our  Nation's  economic  cli- 
mate today,  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
Nixon  administration  reevaluate  its  pol- 
icy relating  to  wages  and  prices.  As  I 
noted  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  the 
administration  has  adhered  firmly  to 
the  view  that  inflationary  pressures  and 
hence  the  level  of  wages  and  prices  can 
best  be  brought  under  control  by  a  policy 
of  active  monetary  restraint.  Since  Jan- 
uary of  last  year  it  has  remained  stead- 
fast in  its  objection  to  all  recommenda- 
tions calling  for  a  renewed  program  of 
volimtary  restraint  on  the  wage  and 
price  front. 

Recentiy,  Walter  HeUer.  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
took  firm  Issue  with  this  position  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  He  said: 


This  Is  the  point  at  which  we  should  move 
to  Improve  the  terms  of  trade-off  between 
jobs  and  prices  by  an  explicit  set  of  volun- 
tary price-wage  groimdrules  worked  out  co- 
operatively by  government,  labor,  and  busi- 
ness under  the  leadership  of  the  White 
House.  Simply  to  lecture  business  and  labor 
and  to  send  out  a  flood  of  letters  caUlng  for 
restraint  will  obviously  not  do  the  Job. 
Merely  Inveighing  against  sin  without  de- 
fining It— I.e..  without  indicating  what  kinds 
of  wage  and  price  decisions  are  and  what 
kinds  are  not  in  the  national  Interest- 
amounts  to  no  more  than  what  the  late 
Gerhard  Colm  called  "an  open  mouth  poUcy 
without  teeth  in  it." 

We  need  to  re-establish  general  standards 
for  noninflationary  (or  at  least  less  Infla- 
tionary) wage  and  price  decisions.  As  long  as 
a  large  segment  of  business  and  labor  can 
exercise  undue  market  power,  we  should  not 
give  up  our  efforts  to  capitalize  on  the 
potent  force  of  public  opinion  to  bring  price 
and  wage  decisions  Into  harmony  with  the 
public  Interest.  , 

Given  our  current  economic  outiook. 
there  should  be  very  littie  quarrel  with 
Dr  Heller's  sensible  apprsdsal  of  the  ad- 
ministration's anti-inflation  policies.  Evi- 
dence abounds  that  Inflationary  pres- 
sures are  increasingly  being  generated  by 
psychological  forces.  Much  of  this  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  some  4  million 
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workers  will  be  Involved  in  major  con- 
tract negotiations  this  year,  which  Is 
about  three  times  as  many  as  In  1969. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  our  neighbor 
to  the  north,  Canada,  which  faces  much 
the  same  economic  dilemma,  is  fully 
committed  to  a  prices  and  incomes  policy 
similar  to  that  recommended  by  Dr. 
Heller  and  many  of  our  Nation's  other 
leading  economists.  Ten  months  ago  the 
Canadian  Government  appointed  a  prices 
and  incomes  commission  which  was  in- 
structed to  seek  a  voluntary  agreement 
with  business  interests  on  the  matter  of 
price  increases. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  commis- 
sion, foUowing  a  2-day  meeting  with  the 
nation's  business  leaders,  won  an  agree- 
ment which  committed  these  interests 
to  an  agreed-upon  price-restraint  pro- 
gram through  1970.  .,.  ».  ^ 
In  short,  the  agreement  commits  busi- 
ness to  make  fewer  and  smaller  price 
Increases  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  made  this  year.  The  agreement  also 
specifies  that  increases  must  be  less  than 
any  actual  cost  increases— that  is.  busi- 
ness must  absorb  at  least  part  of  the  cost 
increases  in  their  profit  margins. 

In  its  report  on  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  Issued  on  March  25  of  this 
year,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  rec- 
ommends a  similar  volimtary  restraint 
program.  I  quote: 

A  consciously  enunciated  price  and  In- 
comes policy  must  become  a  standard  part 

of  the  poUcy  mix Only  by  supplementing 

fiscal  and  monetary  poUcy  with  Incomes 
policy  manpower  policy,  vigorous  anti-trust 
poUcy  and  a  wide  range  of  other  structural 
poUcles  can  we  fvOly  and  effectively  employ 
all  our  resources  and  produce  In  sufficient 
quantities  the  goods  and  services  our  people 
require.  .  . 

Unless  specific  standards  for  appropriate 
price  and  Income  changes  are  developed,  we 
fear  that  the  economy  faces  a  difficult  period 
marked  by  labor  disputes,  work  stoppages, 
and  unnecessarily  prolonged  continuation  of 
Inflation. 

Accordingly  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended : 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  should 
at  once  Initiate  consultations  with  labor  and 
business  regarding  appropriate  price  and  In- 
come behavior.  PoUowUig  such  consultations, 
the  Council  should  publish  promptly  a  set  of 
specific  quantitative  standards  for  price  and 
income  changes.  The  standards  should  be 
such  that  voluntary  compUance  by  business 
and  labor  wUl  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  greater  price  stability 


This,  in  my  view.  Is  a  sensible  recom- 
mendation. The  Nixon  administration 
must  alter  its  poUcy  of  gradualism  and 
incorporate  such  a  program  of  voluntary 
restraint  designed  to  dampen  the  In- 
flationary expectations  of  aU  active  par- 
ticipants in  our  economy.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  administration  rejects 
this  proposal  and  continues  to  rely 
solely  on  its  current  poUcies.  InflatiMi 
will  continue  imalwited,  but  at  the  same 
time  recession  will  become  the  No.  1 
topic  of  public  discussion. 

In  sum,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  In- 
flationary pressures  have  not  yielded 
to  the  policy  prescription  applied  by 
the  administration  to  date.  Inflation 
during  the  past  15  months  has  shown 
littie  signs  of  letup,  and  recession  is 
rearing  Its  ugly  head  again  for  the  flr»t 
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time   since   the   late   1950's   a4d  early 
1960's.  . 

If  we  are  to  siicceed  In  diverjting  our 
economy  from  this  treacherous  course. 
our  Government  must  without  further 
ado  reevaluate  Its  pohcy  posltjion  and 
give  serious  attention  to  the  poUples  that 
I  have  outlined  here  today  anjd  which 
are  being  advocated  by  so  manjy  of  the 
Nation's  leading  students  of  our  econ- 
omy. ' 

It  should  now  be  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  national  economic  policy  must 
immediately  shift  from  a  position  of 
active  monetary  restraint  to  one  of 
moderate  ease.  Such  a  policy  siHft,  how- 
ever, must  be  clearly  oriented  toward 
fulfilling  the  essential  needs  ol|  the  vm- 
der-financed  sectors  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy: namely,  housing,  small  business, 
and  government  at  the  State  »nd  local 
level. 

The  Federal  Government  must  con- 
duct its  fiscal  policy  in  a  manqer  which 
will  not  offset  the  desired  antireces- 
sionary effects  of  a  policy  sliif t  to  mone- 
tary ease.  This  in  essence  mean|  that  our 
Government  for  the  foreseeable  future 
shoiild  refrain  from  being  a  lieavy  net 
borrower  in  our  Nation's  creditj  markets. 
If  allowed  to  occur  such  l^orrowlng 
would  result  in  the  diversion  of  badly 
needed  capital  from  other  credjt-starved 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Finally,  these  policy  considerations 
must  be  supplemented  by  enlightened 
and  infiuential  Government  policy  relat- 
ing to  prices  and  Incomes.  Monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  can  no  longer  go  It  alone  in 
combating  inflationary  pressures. 

Our  policymakers  must  work  in  con- 
cert with  labor  and  management  to  effect 
an  immediate  policy  of  voliiitary  re- 
straint concerning  wages  and  prices, 
which  will  signal  once  and  for  all  that 
inflation  can  and  will  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. Five  years  of  sustained  inflation- 
ary pressure  should  be  enouth  for  all 
concerned.  1 

We  must  now  meet  the  problem  square- 
ly and  be  uncompromising  In  our  drive  to 
eliminate  the  cruelest  and  most  dis- 
criminatory tax  of  all — inflation.  Such 
a  policy  should  also  give  top  priority  to 
a  program  designed  to  provide  landing 
nets  for  victims  of  the  Nation's  battle 
against  inflation.  I 

The  administration's  drive  lo  slow  the 
pace  of  the  economy  has  in  1  fear  added 
1  million  workers  to  the  Nation's  pool  of 
unemployed  workers.  Our  Gotemment's 
manpower  policies  in  conjunction  with 
other  economic  policies  mustilnsxire  an 
immediate  reversal  of  this  tnend. 

Faced  with  the  continuing  burden  of 
Inflation  and  the  rising  threat  of  major 
recession,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  economy  in  tihe  decade 
ahead  wlU  face  a  wide  ran^e  of  huge 
pent-up  demands  in  such  vital  economic 
areas  as  housing,  urban  &nd  rural  devel- 
opment, transportation,  environmental 
pollution  control,  health,  education,  and 
recreation.  Our  success  In  mefctlng  these 
economic  demands  will  be  l4r«ely  con- 
tingent upon  our  ability  to  provide  the 
necessary  manpower  and  oapltal  re- 
sources. 

Thus  it  is  essential  that  thfl  Nixon  ad- 
mlnistrmtion  In  its  conduct  ft  national 
ecoDicnnic  policy  now  give  tod  priority  to 
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restoring  an  effective  balance  between 
the  objective  of  relative  full  employment 
on  the  one  hand  and  relative  price  sta- 
bility on  the  other.  These  should  never 
be  looked  upon  as  conflicting  objectives. 
The  task  will  be  difficult,  but  far  from 
impossible.  The  real  threat  of  an  infla- 
tionary recession.  I  hope,  will  be  a  sober- 
ing influence  upon  administration  policy 
in  the  months  sihead. 
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THE  PROPOSED  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


with  pay  and  benefits  higb  enoiigb  to  at- 
tract the  needed  number  of  enllrtmenta. 
would  there  be  suffldent  turn-over  of  men 
to  auiire  the  >"'•«  of  careerists  and  short- 
tenners  so  necessary  to  avoid  the  creation 
of  all-powerful  armed  forcea  of  dyed-ln-the- 
wool  mlllUrlets?  That  our  country  certainly 
does  not  want. 

One  of  the  pluses  of  the  draft  la  its 
effect  In  keeping  the  armed  forces,  and  par- 
ticularly their  careerists,  In  touch  with 
civilian  Influences.  If  It  were  possible  to 
provide  the  volunteer  manpower  for  armed 
forces  of  from  three  million  to  3.6  million 
which  the  nation's  responsibilities  in  the 
existing  global  conflict  necessitate,  which  we 
seriously  doubt,  there  would  stUl  be  grave 
objections  to  professional  forces  of  such 
magnitude. 


or  vixGimA 
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Wednesday.  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Staunton.  Va..  Leader  of  April  30 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  raising 
serious  questions  sUaout  the  proposal  for 
an  all-volunteer  Army.  It  points  out,  too, 
the  advantages  of  keeping  the  Armed 
Forces  in  touch  with  civilian  influences 
through  the  selective  service  process. 

The  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Staun- 
ton Leader  is  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  Walton  Ople. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
sis  fcHlovrs: 

[From  the  Staunton   (Va.)    Leader,  Apr.  30, 
1970] 
No  PiuvcnoN  voK  ErrHm 
Curtis  B.   Tarr,  who  succeeded  Lt.   Oen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey  as  Selective  Service  director, 
Is  m  the  news  this  week  with  an  exclusive 
Interview  with  the  Associated  Preas.  He  re- 
vealed that  he  Is  about  to  review  the  accumu- 
lation of  orders  promulgated  during  the  30- 
year  tenure  of  his  predecessor. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  orders  are  out- 
dated, If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  recent 
revision  of  the  Selective  Service  Law.  The 
objective  of  the  review,  says  Mr.  Tarr,  will  be 
uniformity  of  application  by  all  draft  boards. 
Differing  Interpretations  of  the  law  and  the 
regulations  have  caused  criticism  over  the 
years.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  dissipated  by  win- 
nowing the  Hershey  orders  and  writing  new 
ones.  Unfortunately,  there  are  few  persons 
who  can  use  the  English  language  with  such 
skill  that  what  Is  written  Is  not  subject  to 
differing  Interpretations. 

Uniformity  In  application  of  Selective 
Service  requirements  is  of  such  Importance 
that  Its  attainment  U  a  highly  desirable  goal. 
Its  attainment  will  continue  to  be  elusive, 
but  the  strengthening  of  appeal  procedures 
should  serve  to  correct  errors  by  local  boards. 
Mr.  Tarr  made  some  observations  on  the 
effects  of  substituting  voluntary  service  for 
the  draft  which  underlined  something  of 
perhaps  greater  Importance  than  uniformity 
In  the  present  system.  When  asked  about 
the  Nlxon  proposal  for  a  93.6  bUllon  per  year 
program  for  pay  and  benefits  to  attract  en- 
listments for  military  careers,  the  Director 
of  SS  said  the  Administration  reaUy  doesn't 
know  how  it  would  work. 

He  made  it  clear  that  the  Administration 
does  not  want  an  all-career  service.  He 
commented : 

"I  think  this  point  needs  to  be  emphasized 
because  In  the  kind  of  armed  forces  we  want, 
we  need  some  people  for  long  periods  of 
time  but  we  need  other  pople,  and  perhaps 
even  more,  who  are  on  a  rotating  basis.  .  .  . 
The  Army  would  be  hurt,  would  be  crippled. 
If  all  of  their  enlistments  stayed  for  20  years." 
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Wednesday.  May  6,  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple 
of  years  ago  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  worked  up  to  a  fever  pitch 
because  of  a  reputed  lack  of  inspection 
facilities  in  our  meat  inspection  plants. 
Margery  Bums,  a  farm  housewife,  who 
writes  a  newspaper  column  In  our  Min- 
nesota Sixth  Congressional  District, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  column  that  while 
we  have  7,050  Federal  inspectors  on  the 
job  in  the  United  States  checking  every 
single  carcass  In  our  meat  packing 
plants,  we  have  only  15  Inspectors  for 
the  1,600,000  pounds  of  meat  coming 
Into  our  country  from  plants  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  oi 
my  colleagues  and  the  many  other  read- 
ers of  the  CoNGRissioNAL  RECORD,  I  here- 
by insert  Mrs.  Bums'  column,  "Rare. 
Medium,  or  Well-Done"  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

rasx,  Mkdixtm,  or  Wxll-Dons 
(By  Margery  Bums) 
Toull  probably  want  to  know  even  the 
name  of  the  cow  itself  U  you  Uke  your  ham- 
biirger  cm  the  rare  side— after  you  read  this! 
And  if  you  are  still  In  favor  of  more  meat 
Imports,  you  are  a  true  vegetarian. 

This  Information  comes  from  Congress- 
man Melcher  who  Is  a  Veterinjtflan. 

In  this  country,  we  have  7,060  Pederal 
meat  inspectors  plus  hundreds  more  state 
inspectors  who  are  constantly  checking  every 
carcass  in  every  meat  plant  to  see  that  you 
get  clean  meat  from  our  producers  and 
processors.  Remember,  this  Is  the  kind  of 
meat  inspection  you  get  here. 

It's  a  different  picture  when  It  comes  to 
imported  meat.  We  stlU  insist  that  it  should 
be  inspected,  but  how  can  we  police  the 
whole  world  to  see  that  foreign  plants  are 
as  good  as  ours? 

Por  instance,  we  impyort  at  least  1,600,000,- 
000  poimds  of  meat  per  year  from  foreign 
plants  around  the  world,  and  we  have  only  16 
people  who  travel  around  to  inspect  these 
plants.  hopefiUly.  once  a  year. 

In  addition,  we  have  76  Inspectors  at  our 
ports  to  check  on  all  the  millions  and  mll- 
Uons  of  pounds  of  meat  as  It  enters  our  coun- 
try. These  Inspectors  can  take  only  spot 
checks  of  random  samples  from  each  ship- 
ment, and  because  of  the  vast  amount  of 
meat,  they  must  allow  "some  minor,  major 
and  critical  defects  to  get  by."  Do  you  know 
that  less  than  1%  of  all  the  imported  meat 
Is  actually  inspected?  There  are  standards 
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Which  are  set  to  tolerate  one  minor  defect 
In  each  30  pounds  of  meat,  one  major  defect 
per  400  pounds,  and  one  critical  defect  gets 
by  per  3000  pounds — and  that  Is  only  the 
samples  of  meat  actually  inspected. 

Are  you  interested  In  what  defects  are  al- 
lowed? They  are  blood  clots,  stomach  con- 
tents, and  manure.  About  1V4%  of  the  meat 
samples  which  are  Inspected  falls  to  pass, 
and  nobody  knows  where  it  goes  after  it  gets 
shipped  back  out  of  our  country.  But  can 
you  imagine  how  many  defects  get  by  and 
into  your  hamburger  when  only  1  %  of  all  the 
meat  is  inspected? 

It  would  be  funny  if  it  weren't  so  unfair 
when  our  government  forbids  the  cutting  and 
packaging  of  meat  in  small  community  lock- 
ers even  though  they  are  watched  all  the 
time  by  the  local  people  who  buy  that  meat. 
And  contrast  that  rule  with  the  Inspection 
of  billions  of  pounds  of  Imported  meat  by  76 
over-worked  inspectors. 

On  top  of  that,  all  this  checking  on  im- 
ported meat  must  be  done  at  great  speed  be- 
cause it  16  sitting  there  In  trucks  at  the 
docks,  and  it  will  spoil  If  It  isn't  moved  fast. 
You  understand  that  most  of  this  im- 
ported meat  goes  Into  hamburger  and  other 
processed  meat  since  it  Is  the  tough,  stringy 
stuff  which  you  cant  chew  even  if  you  bar- 
becue it  for  a  couple  of  weeks  steady.  And 
please  understand  too,  you  can  be  thankful, 
that  most  of  the  hamburger  you  eat  Is  made 
from  our  own  clean  beef.  But  if  the  pressure 
groups  insist  on  more  and  more  unsavory 
meat  Imports,  you  will  be  eating  more  and 
more  of  this  random  Inspected  meat. 

So,  the  question  now  is  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  let  in  more  meat  imports  to  push  down 
the  price  of  our  own  meat  and  not  know 
what  you  are  eating,  or  to  keep  our  own 
meat  Industry  going  by  limiting  meat  Im- 
ports and  paying  a  little  more  for  clean, 
healthy  meat? 
How  do  you  want  your  hamburger? 


DEATH  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOn 

OV  VISGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rich- 
mond Tlmes-Dlspatch,  a  dally  news- 
paper serving  toy  congressional  district, 
had  a  very  thoughtful  editorial  in  yester- 
day's issue  regarding  campus  disorders 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
bership. 

My  concern  is  that  student  unrest  and 
iMk  of  self -discipline  will  result  In  dam- 
age to  the  very  Institutions  that  prepare 
them  to  take  their  place  In  the  adult  so- 
ciety. They  need  these  institutions.  So- 
ciety needs  well-educated  citizens  to  op- 
erate the  Government  as  sovereign  citi- 
zens of  the  future. 
The  entire  editorial  Is  set  forth  here- 
Death on  the  Campos 
Reasonable  persons  of  all  credos  will  lament 
the  tragic  deaths  at  Kent  State  University 
in  Ohio  yesterday.   The  fact  that   Uves  of 
young  college  students  on  an  American  cam- 
p\is  have  been  snuffed  out  before  reaching 
the  fuU  bloom  of  productive  adulthood  can 
be  cause  for  nothing  less  than  national  com- 
miseration and  soul-searching. 

Undoubtedly,  an  mvestigatlon  wUl  be  un- 
dertaken to  ascertain  whether  the  National 
Guardsmen  who  fired  the  fatal  shots  were 
legaUy  Justified  In  doing  so.  Were  the  law 
enforcers  acting  to  protect  other  Uves  and 
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property,  or  did  they  lose  their  "cool"  and 
act  rashly? 

In  a  broader  perspective,  however,  the  Im- 
portant question  raised  by  the  militant  dem- 
onstrations that  currently  threaten  to  de- 
stroy some  of  America's  flneet  tinlversitles  Is 
not  one  of  excessive  police  reaction.  Pouce 
^nrt  National  Guardsmen  did  not  foment  the 
cancerous  discord;  the  "confrontation  tac- 
tics" of  revolutionaries  did.  At  Kent  State, 
the  shootings  came  after  three  nights  of  vio- 
lence had  wreaked  havoc  on  the  community. 
On  Saturday  night,  militants  burned  down 
the  uiUverslty's  ROTC  buUdlng.  Arson  and 
mob  actions  are  not  Justified  simply  becatise 
they  are  practiced  by  youthful  Idealists  or 
dissidents  with  a  "cause" — In  this  case,  U.S. 
military  operations  in  Cambodia.  When  try- 
ing to  protect  civilized  society  from  mob 
mania,  the  policeman  may  be  prodded  to  re- 
taliate, but  he  did  not  provoke  the  crisis  In 
the  first  place. 

Now  Kent  State  has  been  closed  Indefi- 
nitely. MeanwhUe,  the  educational  process  at 
Yale  University  In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
been  effectively  halted,  too,  although  under 
less  dramatic  circumstances  than  at  Kent 
State.  At  Yale,  most  classes  have  been  dis- 
continued since  April  22  by  a  student  strike 
In  sympathy  with  Black  Panthers  who  are  be- 
ing tried  for  murder.  President  Kingman 
Brewster  and  a  majority  of  the  Yale  faculty 
Jumped  on  the  bandwagon  of  the  student 
"cause,"  thus  adding  fuel  to  the  radical  fires 
that  endanger  the  process  of  courUoom 
Jiistlce. 

After  a  mass  rally  In  New  Haven  last  week- 
end produced  a  tense  situation  but  only 
sporadic  violence,  many  Yale  faculty  mem- 
bers reportedly  were  hopeful  that  things 
would  return  to  normal  for  this,  the  last 
week  of  the  Yale  academic  session.  Not  so. 
It  appears,  for  students  now  have  new 
"causes,"  Including  Yale's  treatment  of  non- 
academic  employees  and,  possibly,  a  demand 
that  Yale  keep  some  of  Its  faculties  open 
this  summer  as  a  haven  for  student  radicals. 
The  forgotten  persons  In  all  of  this  back- 
wash are  the  students  who  cherish  a  Yale  or 
Kent  State  education  more  thaji  being  a 
part  of  mob  acUon.  Their  rights  have  been 
grievously  and  Irreparably  trampled  upon. 

If  American  universities  are  to  be  preserved 
as  educational  InsUtutlons  from  those  who 
would  turn  them  Into  breeding  groxmds  for 
revolutions,  an  attack  on  the  root  causes  of 
student  rebellion  Is  essential.  Excessive  per- 
missiveness, we  believe,  Is  one  of  the  major 
causes.  The  Yale  case  Indicates  that  when  an 
administration  and  faculty  follow  like  sheep 
behind  a  ridlctUous  student  movement  of 
the  moment,  the  likely  result  Is  still  more 
ludicrous  student  demands.  Too  often,  stu- 
dents who  violate  coUege  regulations  or  com- 
munity laws  are  granted  tunnesty  by  the  col- 
lege, only  to  break  still  more  laws.  CoUeges 
should  make  reasonable  rules  of  conduct, 
announce  them,  and  then  enforce  them 
strictly. 

To  be  sure,  the  problem  is  more  compU- 
cated  than  that,  as  LudweU  H.  Johnson,  m. 
Chairman  of  WUllam  and  Mary's  history  de- 
partment, reminds  us  In  a  letter  on  this 
page  today.  Students  are  Increasingly  defying 
regulation,  he  writes,  because  decreasing  dls- 
clpUne  U  being  appUed  by  parents  and  pub- 
Uc  schools.  We  might  add  that  young  per- 
sons are  also  encouraged  to  break  laws  by 
such  "adult"  examples  as  postal  workers 
and  teachers  engaging  In  lUegal  strikes  with 
impunity;  and  the  Chicago  Seven  mocking 
the  entire  Judicial  process  from  campus  and 
television  platforms. 

Yes,  teaching  respect  for  authority  Is  the 
first  task  of  the  home.  But  It  Is  also  a  respon- 
slbUlty  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  educa- 
tional administrators  must  not  use  the  per- 
missiveness of  many  parents  as  an  excuse 
for  ttimlng  the  academy  over  to  q;>oUed  brats. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  OBTAINING  ADE- 
QUATE SUPPLIES  OF  ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  CALirOXNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning— OEP-j-re- 
lease  made  yesterday,  concerning  the 
problems  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies 
of  electrical  enei^y,  is  certainly  in  order. 
With  no  intention  of  being  impertinent, 
I  cannot  help  but  add:  "Better  late  than 
never." 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  ap- 
proaching shortage  of  electrical  power 
have  seen  the  problem  developing  over 
the  past  several  years.  We  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  did  what 
we  could  to  get  attention  focused  on  this 
important  problem.  We  have  continu- 
ally called  attention  to  the  need  to  build 
modem  electric  powerplants  of  all  types. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  called  for  a 
cooperative  effort  among  those  responsi- 
ble for  providing  electrical  power  to  add 
both  fossil  fueled  and  nuclear  generat- 
ing plants  since  It  is  obvious  that  all 
available  sources  of  power  wlU  be  needed 
to  meet  our  requirements  for  energy. 
Some  segments  of  the  public,  out  of  sin- 
gle-minded concern  for  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  have  been  significantly 
dela3ring  the  construction  of  all  types  of  - 
power  plants — hydro,  fossil,  and  nuclear. 
I  have  pleaded  for  recognition  of  the 
dual  need  for  safeguarding  the  environ- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  energy  to  meet  the 
pubUc  need.  Unreasoning  fear  and  con- 
fusion are  being  stimulated  by  a  rela- 
tively few  well-meaning  but  misguided 

Unfortunately,  while  we  gyrate  Inef- 
fectually around  a  welter  of  unwar- 
ranted assumptions,  scientifically  un- 
supported extremist  views,  and  often  sin- 
cerely held  but  Infirmly  supported  fears, 
it  appears  certain  that  we  will  have  to 
experience  more  electrical  "brownouts" 
and  "blackouts"  before  a  rational,  bal- 
anced and  «)propriately  responsive  at- 
titude Is  attained  to  solve  the  power 
problem  and  achieve  the  companion 
need  of  safeguarding  our  environment. 

The  troublesome  aspect  of  this  solution, 
as  I  have  said  many  times,  is  that  this 
route  may  seriously  affect  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  a  number  of  our  com- 
munities. Another  factor  which  I  have 
vramed  about  concerning  the  brownout 
route  which  we  appear  destined  to  fol- 
low is  that  once  a  shortage  of  electrical 
energy  is  permitted  to  occur,  corrective 
action  to  eliminate  the  shortage  and  ac- 
commodate the  normal  growth  in  electri- 
cal demaoid  would  in  all  likelihood  take 
the  major  portion  of  a  decade.  This 
could  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  Nation. 
We  are  already  beginning  to  pay  a  toll 
because  of  the  shortsightedness  of  those 
citizen  groups  who  have  obstructed  the 
building  of  both  omventional  and  nu- 
clear plants. 

Another  detrimental  factor  In  this 
overall  picture,  which  may  soon  surface 
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as  the  caxise  of  actxial  delay  l^i  bringing 
scheduled  powerplants  on  the  line.  Is  the 
recent  intervention  by  the  Elepartment 
of  Interior  in  various  projects  9uch  as  the 
Turkey  Point  and  Hutchinson  Island  sta- 
tions. This  type  of  intervention,  carried 
out  in  the  name  of  the  public  welfare, 
appears  totally  inappropriate  ]ln  view  of 
the  clear  avenues  available  to  the  In- 
terior Department  by  which  it  tan  Impart 
its  views  early  in  the  planning  and  regu- 
latory review  phases  of  these  projects. 

I  note  that  one  of  the  actions  the 
Government  would  take  concerns  the 
curtailment  of  some  of  the  pcHiver  to  the 
AEC's  uranium  enrichment  plants.  We 
should  be  very  careful  to  assure  that  cur- 
tailment of  power  to  these  plapts  is  lim- 
ited to  those  cutbacks  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Also  power  reductions 
should  not  be  so  great  as  tc  interfere 
with  the  balanced  operation  of  these 
plants,  nor  should  they  interfere  with  the 
preproductlon  of  enriched  un^nium  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  En- 
riched uranium  is  vital  to  <iur  future 
energy  needs.  It  appears  tha;  cutbacks 
of  10  percent  to  20  percent — 200  to  400 
MW — could  be  undertaken  on  a  short 
term  basis,  but  the  problem  of  adequate 
transmission  in  the  area  must  be  looked 
Into  if  the  cutbacks  are  to  bring  about 
relief  beyond  the  specific  loc^l  area  in 
which  the  actual  generation  t#kes  place. 
As  a  minimum,  reductions  df  a  given 
amount  of  power  to  the  diffuion  plants 
would  make  available  that  equivalent  in 
coal  supplies  for  use  in  other  ireas. 

An  aspect  of  the  expected  poiwer  short- 
age which  is  often  overlooked  Is  the  fact 
it  very  probably  will  not  end  this  simi- 
mer.  The  general  outlook  remains  on  the 
dark  side,  at  least  for  next  \hnter  and 
the  following  summer.  Cutback  in  power 
for  the  diffusion  plants  for  lohg  periods 
can  create  serious  problems  concerning 
the  supply  of  enriched  uranism,  a  ma- 
terial much  needed  as  fuel  f^r  civilian 
nuclear  powerplants.  ] 

Fortunately  the  Joint  Comiiittee  took 
some  positive  steps  in  its  May  4  action 
to  provide  for  increased  uranism  enrich- 
ment capacity.  The  Committee  added 
money  to  the  AEC  authorization  bill  re- 
ported out  on  May  4  to  penult  actual 
"hardware"  additions  to  the  diffusion 
plants  in  order  to  increase  their  capac- 
ity. The  AEC  has  been  asking  adminis- 
tration for  an  approval  to  start  this 
work  for  the  past  2  years.  We  see  no 
reasonable  alternative  except  to  take 
steps  to  start  the  addition  of  enrichment 
capacity  without  any  further  delay. 

I  believe  the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning should  be  commended  fon  its  efforts 
to  call  public  attention  to  tne  serious 
problem  wh-ch  confronts  our  Nation. 
With  cooperation  among  repr^entatives 
of  government,  industry,  and  the  public 
the  stopgap  measures  may  oflef  a  tempo- 
rary solution. 


PROTECTING  AMERICAN  TEXTILES 


T 
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HON.  JEROME  R.  Wi 

or  cAuroumA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENirATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  6.  li70 

Ml.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  short  coaiment«  In 
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support  of  a  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
which  would  provide  some  measure  of 
protection  to  the  American  textile  mar- 
ket. 

Continuing  efforts  by  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations have  failed  to  reach  sat- 
isfactory agreements  with  textile  export- 
ing nations. 

There  is  apparently  no  room  for  fur- 
ther negotiations  with  these  nations 
and,  in  the  meantime.  Imports  continue 
to  grow  and  thousfmds  of  jobs  are  im- 
periled in  this  Nation. 

Textile  import  relief  is  now  essential 
and  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  sees  the  urgency 
of  this  situation  and  acts  accordingly. 


May  6,  1970 


ANCHER  NELSEN  RENEWS  EFFORTS 
TO  CURB  MINK  IMPORTS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968, 
the  imports  of  mink  furskins  were  at 
record  levels,  and  I  introduced  a  pro- 
posal which  would  have  put  restrictions 
on  the  percentage  of  the  domestic  mink 
market  that  could  be  supplied  by  Imports. 

No  action  was  taken  on  that  proposal, 
and  as  a  result  many  of  the  dire  con- 
sequences we  feared  have  occurred.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  mink 
rancher  from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota  who  graphically 
outlines  the  problem  he  and  the  few 
remaining  mink  ranchers  face.  His  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

Glknco.  Mznn., 

April  7.  1970. 
Hon.  ANCHER  Nelsen, 
House   Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Sik:  Three  years  ago  at  almost  this  same 
date,  I  wrote  to  you  In  regard  to  the  fur 
Industry.  During  this  time  six  of  the  area's 
fourteen  fur  farmers  have  gone  out  of  busl- 
nees.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  unless  some 
miracle  happens,  only  those  with  other 
sources  of  income  will  survive.  Most  of  us 
have  used  all  the  credit  we  can  get  and  with 
money  as  scarce  as  It  Is,  It  will  be  Impossible 
to  re&nance  for  another  year. 

Most  fur  farmers  are  selling  furs  this  year 
at  from  seven  to  nine  dollars  dep)endlng 
somewhat  on  color.  This  doesn't  come  near 
the  cost  of  production.  Feed  cost  alone  Is 
from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  pelt  produced. 

President  Johnson  said  be  would  veto  any 
protectionist  bill  that  crossed  his  desk  and 
made  Republicans  out  of  a  lot  of  D^nocratlc 
mink  farmers. 

President  Nixon  has  been  !n  ofBce  a  Uttle 
over  a  year.  He  has  a  lot  of  problems. 
Ours  are  relatively  few  but  to  us  Immense. 
We  don't  want  a  subsidy.  We  want  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  to  either  limit  the  num- 
ber of  pelts  and  fur  (mink)  garments  brought 
into  our  country,  or  have  some  Import  tax 
on  them. 

You  no  doubt  are  aware  of  other  industries 
which  are  being  treated  a«  we  are.  Every 
store  has  almost  as  much  foreign  goods  for 
sale  as  American.  I  find  this  true  mostly  In 
tools  and  clothing. 

We  want  you  and  every  Congressman  to 
make  our  plight  known.  Nobody  on  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Conunlsslon  must  have  been  In  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Either  they  were  bom  rich 
or  have  lived  at  us  taxpayers  expense. 

We're  looking  to  you  as  our  key  to  the 
White  House  for  every  bit  of  help  we  can 


get.  I  myself  have  spent  twenty-five  years 
in  this  business  and  have  reinvested  most 
of  the  profits  back  Into  the  business.  I  bad 
faith,  now  only  hope  I 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rat  Btuxu. 

Ray  Streu's  eloquent  statement  repre- 
sents hundreds  of  other  small  business- 
men like  him  who  have  been  hit  hard 
by  low-cost  and  low-quality  mink  im- 
ports. Most  recently,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Wilbur  Mills,  announced  that  he  in- 
tends to  schedule  hearings  on  general 
trade  matters  late  this  month.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  I  am  in  hopes  they  will  give 
it  every  consideration  in  the  course  of 
their  deliberations. 

The  mink  industry  in  America  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  contraction.  For- 
eign imports  have  declined  by  a  sizable 
percentage  in  recent  years  in  the  face 
of  the  shnmken  domestic  market.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  domestic  ranch  pro- 
duction has  declined  30.8  percent  in  the 
past  2  years.  Imports  still  control  47  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market,  and  the 
cheap  prices  and  concomitant  quality 
have  reduced  demand  to  its  lowest  in 
7  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  give  their  consid- 
eration to  this  matter,  and  I  urge  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  support  this 
effort  to  bring  relief  to  American  mink 
ranchers. 


May  6,  1970 


MEXICO-UNITED     STATES     INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    KEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  by 
design  or  accident,  the  10th  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference opened  today.  May  5,  which  Is 
one  of  the  great  national  'holidays  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

El  Clnco  de  Mayo  commemorates  for 
the  Mexican  people  the  defeat  of  French 
invasion  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Puebla 
in  1862.  As  a  participant  in  the  inter- 
parliamentary conference,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  on  this  occasion  in  a 
salute  to  our  distinguished  counterparts 
from  Mexico,  and  to  the  great  nation  they 
represent. 

More  than  6,000  heavily  armed  French 
troops,  bent  on  conquest  smd  confident 
of  victory,  were  confronted  by  a  band  of 
4,000  poorly  equipped  Mexican  irregu- 
lars on  May  5,  108  years  ago.  One  of  the 
ironies  of  the  situation  was  that  the  Mex- 
ican defenders  were  armed  with  old  guns 
they  had  obtained  from  the  British,  who 
had  captured  the  weapons  from  Na- 
poleon at  Waterloo.  The  French  were  to 
be  hoisted,  as  it  were,  on  their  own 
petard. 

Led  by  Oen.  Ignaclo  Zaragoza,  the 
Mexican  defenders  were  victorious  on 
that  day,  routing  the  French  Army  and 
driving  Its  surviving  remnants  back  to 
the  sea.  El  Cinco  de  Mayo  remains  for  the 
Mexictm  people  a  revered  symbol  of  Mex- 
ican valor  in  the  face  of  superior  odds,  of 
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the  profound  love  of  the  people  for  their 
homelands,  and  of  the  indomitable 
Mexican  spirit 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  conference 
between  our  two  proud  Republics  should 
open  on  this  day.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
hope  that  the  spirit  of  el  Cinco  de  Mayo 
will  set  the  tone  of  our  meetings  as  we 
discuss  and  seek  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  international  relations  facing  us 
In  the  1970s. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
FORT  POLK 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

or   LOT7I5IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  debate  now  underway  as  to  the 
form  the  "New  Army"  will  take  in  the 
years  ahead,  I  think  it  is  necessary  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  roles  played  by  our  various 
military  installations  in  the  past.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  offering  for  the  Record 
an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Army's  Fort  Polk  In  my  congressional 
district,  a  post  which  is  known  today  as 
"The  Best  Kept  Secret  in  the  Army." 
This  news  story  was  published  in  the 
Alexandria,  La.,  Daily  Town  Talk  on  Sun- 
day, April  26,  1970,  and  reviews  the 
Army  maneuvers  which  helped  prepare 
our  forces  for  battle  during  the  Second 
World  War.  The  article  follows: 
Manxttvzrs  Were  Depabtttrx  Fsom  History 

(Note. — Ft.  Polk,  1970,  Is  a  far  cry  from 
"Camp  Polk  1940."  Today  the  post  boasts  the 
most  modern  ranges  In  the  defense  Inven- 
tory, more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  wide, 
paved  roads,  no  smog,  air  or  water  pollution, 
and  outstanding  troop  recreational  facilities. 
Nearly  800,000  "new  generation"  Army  men 
have  trained  at  the  Infantry  training  center 
since  the  post's  reactivation  In  1962.  Known 
today  as  "The  Best  Kept  Secret  In  The  Army," 
P^.  Polk  provides  year-round  training  con- 
ditions and  unlimited  maneuver  resources. 
Its  value  Is  In  excess  of  $336  million  and  of- 
fers the  most  modem  medical  and  training 
facilities  known.  Air  conditioned  classrooms 
and  closed-circuit  T.V.  at  Ft.  Polk  today  make 
the  Louisiana  maneuvers  of  yesteryear  look 
like  a  page  out  of  the  dark  ages.) 

(By  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  E.  Ropp  and  Sgt.  l.C.  Craig 
S.Hopkins  (Refd.)) 

(Ft.  Polk  Information  Office) 

When  Oen.  Oeorge  C.  Marshall,  then  Chief 
of  Staff,  ordered  several  large-scale  msmeu- 
vers  In  the  early  40'8,  he  Initiated  the  first 
field  training  for  the  Army  In  years. 

In  fact  training  was  at  such  a  low  ebb,  that 
not  a  single  shot  had  been  fired  during  the 
entire  year  of  1932  In  the  entire  Army,  not 
even  for  target  practice.  Thus  General 
Marshall's  order.  Involving  70.000  troops  in 
May,  1940.  put  to  the  field  the  first  large-scale 
action  of  the  Army  since  Siberian  occupation 
duty  In  1921. 

Consequently,  the  "Louisiana  Maneuvers" 
of  May  1940  serve  historically  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  the  U.S.  Army  for  several  valid 
reasons: 

It  was  the  first  maneuver  In  history  to  pit 
opposing  armies  against  each  other  In  simu- 
lated battle  action. 

It  was  the  flrat  field  test  of  the  new  "trl- 
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angular  division"  concept  which  reduced 
division  strength  by  one  third  and  Integrated 
armor  and  artillery  with  Infantry  to  provide  a 
self-contained  striking  force. 

Armored  strength  was  put  Into  the  field  In 
Its  entirety  for  the  first  time— 460  tanks. 
(Many  "tank"  colxmins  consisted  of  a  few 
light  tanks  Interspersed  with  automobiles 
bearing  signs  proclaiming  them  to  be  tanks.) 

It  was  the  first  test  In  history  to  use  mass 
air  power.  During  the  second  week  of  the 
maneuvers  an  armada  of  more  than  400 
planes  was  assembled  at  Barksdale  Field,  La., 
with  actual  raids  utilizing  up  to  250  planes. 
Aircraft  varied  from  the  360  m.p.h.  deSever- 
sky  P-36A  pursuit  plane  to  the  Boeing  B-17 
bomber. 

AUTOCIRO    XrSED 

It  was  the  first  maneuver  to  see  \ise  of 
rotary  wing  aircraft,  with  one  autoglro  used 
for  observation. 

The  Maneuver  marked  the  debut  of  the 
MobUe  Army  Surgical  Hospital  (MASH).  The 
1st  E^vacuation  Hospital  set  up  16  trailers 
connected  by  tents  to  permit  patents  to  move 
between  wards  without  exf)osure. 

And  last,  but  ceotainly  not  least,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  world-famous  "C"  ration 
came  Into  being  when  the  "K"  ration  was 
used  en  masse.  Individual  field  rations  con- 
sisted of  a  12-ounce  rectangular  pack  con- 
taliUng  two  cans  of  meat  and  vegetables,  a 
can  with  four  cakes  of  hard  bread,  two  cakes 
of  chocolate  and  a  small  cake  of  soluble 
coffee — one  day's  ration  for  one  soldier.  Hard 
tack  and  bacon  passed  out  of  the  Army 
jargon. 

Battle  plans  for  the  maneuvers  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Lake  Charles  American  Press 
and  the  Alexandria  Dally  Town  Talk.  Both 
newspapers  published  dally  communiques, 
often  to  the  embarrassment  of  maneuver  of- 
ficials who  complained  their  positions  were 
being  given  to  the  enemy  by  local  news  Items. 

THE    TACnCAl,    PLAN 

The  Sabine  River  represented  the  boundary 
between  two  small  nations.  Red  on  the  west. 
Blue  on  the  east.  As  a  result  of  numerous 
"border  incidents"  the  Blue  Army  held  ex- 
tensive maneuvers  in  April,  then  the  Bed 
Army  announced  It  would  hold  large-scale 
maneuvers  on  the  "border"  areas  at  Camp 
Beauregard,  Louisiana,  near  Alexandria. 

Taking  their  cue  from  German  tactics  In 
Eiirope,  battle  action  was  initiated  on  May 
7th.  1940,  with  a  sneak  bombing  raid  by  Red 
Air  Forces  on  the  Mississippi  River  bridges 
at  Vlcksburg  and  New  Orleans.  (They  ac- 
tually dropped  flour  sacks). 

Umpires  ruled  the  defending  Blue  Army 
out  of  the  action  for  ten  days,  but  because 
of  the  estimated  mllUon-dollar-a-day  cost 
of  the  maneuvers,  troops  continued  to  move 
Into  position.  At  one  time.  Blue  Army  con- 
voys were  continuous  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Alabama  line. 

The  Blue  Army  moving  up  for  the  defense 
included  the  Ist  Infantry  Dlv.,  6th  Infantry 
Dlv.,  6th  Infantry  Dlv.,  7th  Cavalry  Brigade, 
and  supi>ortlng  9th  Corps  troops  from  as  far 
as  Ft.  Ethan  Allen.  Vermont. 

The  Invading  Red  Army  was  made  up  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  Dlv.,  which  came  from  Mex- 
ican border  stations  at  Ft.  D.  A.  Russell  and 
Ft.  Clark,  and  the  2d  Infantry  "Indlanhead" 
Dlv.,  from  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  Tex. 

The  2d  Infantry  Division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  MaJ.  Oen.  John  LeJeune,  USMC, 
was  the  new  "triangular"  division,  still  un- 
tested in  large-scale  action.  During  the  field 
test,  however,  the  division  was  commanded 
by  MaJ.  Oen.  Walter  Krueger,  a  native  of 
Prussia  who  enlisted  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  as  a  private  and  rose  to  com- 
mand Sixth  U.S.  Army  under  Gen.  MacArthur 
In  the  Pacific.  By  May  1940  he  already  had 
42  years  of  contlnuotu  active  duty  In  the 
Army. 

On  May  Mb.  Krueger't  troopa  moved  out 
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under  oover  of  darkness,  with  26,(X)0  men 
crossing  the  Sabine  River  on  a  wide  front. 
One  unit  of  4,700  men,  3,200  horses,  and  200 
vehicles  was  reported  to  have  made  the  river 
crossing  in  the  unbelievably  short  time  of 
26  minutes.  Within  three  hours,  LeesvlUe  and 
DeBldder  had  been  occupied  and  the  Bed 
advance  was  complete  on  a  line  with  present- 
day  U.S.  Hwy.  171.  The  defending  Blue 
Army  had  lost  a  20-mUe-deep  section  of  their 
entire  front  before  realizing  the  Red  Army 
had  launched  Its  invasion. 

Further  north,  an  even  more  remarkable 
event  took  place  the  following  morning  when 
a  special  5,000-man  unit  of  the  2d  Infantry 
Division  under  Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  "Vinegar 
Joe"  Stllwell  crossed  the  Sabine  at  daybreak 
and  by  mld-aftemoon  had  advanced  70  miles 
into  Natchitoches. 

This  was  Indeed  a  remarkable  change  of 
pace  for  an  army  accustomed  to  the  15- 
mlle-a-day  pace  of  soldiers  on  foot. 

Blue  forces  were  not  standing  Idly  by  as 
the  Red  Army  continued  Its  advance.  On 
the  night  of  May  10th  citizens  of  Alexandria, 
La.,  stood  m  the  streets  all  night,  watching 
the  arrival  of  heavy  equipment  by  rail.  The 
66th,  67th  and  68th  Infantry  Regiments, 
with  a  total  of  214  tanks,  were  unloaded  as 
the  36th  Field  Artillery  from  Ft.  SlU  arrived 
with  20  of  the  new  156  mm  guns  and  fotir 
of  the  Army's  heaviest  artillery  pieces,  the 
240-mm  Howitzer. 

The  Blue  counterattack,  however,  was  des- 
tined not  to  take  place  Immediately.  Thirty 
years  ago  almost  any  recognizable  holiday 
was  excuse  enough  to  halt  the  action,  and 
on  May  11th  a  two-day  truce  was  declared 
to  celebrate  Mottier'B  Day. 

May  13  marked  the  opening  of  the  second 
phase  and  reporters  were  told  that  "tomorrow 
will  see  more  than  460  light  and  medltxm 
tanks  In  action."  But,  on  May  14  news  stories 
were  In  a  lighter  vein,  since  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  local  cows  enjoyed  the  salty 
taste  of  Insulation  on  the  communication 
lines  and  were  licking  the  Insulation  from 
the  wires,  shorting  out  the  Blue  Army's  tele- 
phone facilities. 

Action  reports  for  the  next  week  were 
similar  every  day — Blue  forces  were  gradually 
repulsing  the  Red  Invaders  and  recovering 
lost  territory.  Actual  "fighting"  seemed  to  be 
see-saw  battles  of  armor  and  cavalry  with  ttie 
larger  force  invariably  winning  the  upper 
hand. 

ETE    WITKESS    ACCOUNTS 

James  Ashfield,  Private,  8th  Infantry,  now 
a  civilian  employe  at  Ft.  Polk,  remembers  the 
maneuvers  well.  "My  best  memories  of  the 
maneuvers  are  of  the  fried  chicken,"  he  said. 
"It  seemed  that  everywhere  we  camped,  the 
local  people  were  feeding  us.  They  sure  were 
friendly.  Even  though  we  always  offered  to 
pay  for  the  chicken,  no  one  ever  asked  for 
anytlilng  and  many  refused  to  accept  pay- 
ment. They  Just  liked  the  soldiers." 

Infantry  must  leam  trucks  are  not  flghUng 
vehicles  and  cannot  fight  In  trucks — travel 
Dn  trucks  Is  going  to  be  suicidal  when  truck 
columns  come  under  observation  and  within 
range  of  artillery  fire. 

Complaints  were  also  voiced  by  some  hig^ 
officials  that  motorized  equipment  did  not 
get  a  fair  test  since  the  weather  had  been  so 
perfect.  This  situation  was  reversed  during 
the  August  maneuvers,  however,  as  a  hurri- 
cane passed  through  the  area  on  the  first  day 
of  the  August  war  games,  dumping  up  to 
nine  Inches  of  rain  a  day  and  leaving  bridges 
wsshed  out  and  most  roads  impassable. 

Some  of  the  lessons  learned  were  immedi- 
ately put  Into  action  wltji  resulting  changes 
In  organization  and  tactics  evident,  such  as 
the  Immediate  buildup  in  air  power. 

Some  are  stui  actlv^y  practiced  In  training 
today.  Ft.  Polk's  Advanced  Individual  Train- 
ing (AIT)  includes  defense  of  motor  convoys 
against  ambush,  and  the  teaching  of  soldlera 
to  instantly  dismount  and  attack  the  enony. 
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WHAT  DO  WE  DO  WITH  OTJr  LIVES? 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  H/.WKINS 

or  CALiroKinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speakir.  in  light 
of  recent  and  current  happenings  on  our 
college  campuses  and  elsewhere,  to  read 
the  following  reprint  of  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  Time  magazine  of  May  11. 
1970.  is  to  enlarge  our  imderstanding  of 
the  Intense  and  overmasterlilg  feelings 
of  some  of  the  youthful  part^ipants  in 
these  demonstrations.  | 

One  cannot  read  Miss  Linda  lEldredge's 
impsissioned  statement  withqut  realiz- 
ing the  depth  of  the  anguish  tfcese  young 
people  are  experiencing.  The  tragedy  Is 
that  idealistic,  bright,  and  articulate 
youth,  of  which  Miss  Eldredge  is  an  ex- 
ample, are  driven  to  the  ultimate  in  pro- 
test, that  of  violence,  against  I  heir  every 
Instinct  of  decency  and  Justice 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  K;olleagues 
deplore  violence  as  a  tool  to  f chleve  an 
end,  as  I  do,  but  there  is  no  justification 
for  our  not  knowing  why  it  odcurs.  Miss 
Eldredge  tells  it  "like  it  isV  for  the 
youthful  protestors  who  seek  both  a 
meaningful  education  and  a  better  world 
despite  being  called  "college 

What  Do  W«  Do  WrrH  Ottb 


Ohs   WTOt« 


After  the  angry  Moratorium 
Time  Contributing  Editor  Mayo 
In  dlsencbantment  about  tbe  e\ident  sblTt 
away  from  pacifism  among  antlway  dissenters 
toward  a  "fresh  new  hate  "  He  ]  received  a 
rejoinder  from  Linda  Eldredge.  13.  a  student 
at  Cailfomla's  Monterey  Peninsula  College. 
Many  will  disagree  with  her  anid  consider 
some  of  her  points  exaggerated  ind  unfair, 
but  her  letter  well  conveys  the  passion  and 
ang\Ush  of  the  youthful  protestei^  in  Amer- 
ica and  heli>s  explain  their  actions  1 

It  was  not  the  march  of  five  I  years  ago. 
It  was  frightening.  Is  It  because  tilings  have 
changed  since  the  days  of  the  flrsi  Washing- 
ton march?  No.  The  hatred  and'  bitterness 
you  saw  are  there  because  things  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  Ood,  they  are  wt>rse.  What 
happens  to  a  human  being  who  1^  once  full 
of  hope  and  confidence  that  he  ct 
presence  felt  In  the  world  In  a 
healthy  way?  What  happens 
scorned  and  criticized  and  laugt 
marched.  O  Ood.  how  we  march* 
and  tried  to  turn  from  death  to  llTe 

We  made  mistakes.  Sometime 
rash  and  arrogant,  but  it  was  to 
the  overwhelmingly  helpless 
nlflcant  feelings.  We  felt  horror  and  grief  and 
rage.  We  wanted  to  shake  Prealdeift  Johnson 
and  tell  him  to  stop!  stop!  And]  the  more 
we  spoke  out  and  marched  and  Kit  horror, 
the  more  the  killing  grew.  Pinally.  a  few 
more  people  joined  In  the  protens  and  we 
were  no  longer  cowards  or  traltch.  But  we 
were  still  helpless.  We  were  drafted  and 
trained  to  kill  and  sent  to  a  ver^far  away 
place  to  die.  And  our  parents  watt:hed  their 
children  go  to  this  Insanity  and  did  not  seem 
to  mind.  Even  when  we  came  bac{  in  boxes. 

We  watched  our  cities  crumblinjg  and  dy- 
ing. We  saw  people  of  black  and  Drown  and 
r»d  being  denied  their  humanity.  We  went 
to  the  South  and  cried  out  to  ttip  Oovem- 
ment  for  help  and  got  nothing.  A  [little  here 
and  there,  but  mostly  It  amounted  to  noth- 
ing. And  we  died  there  too. 

We  watched  men  whom  we  love^  and  had 
hope  In  (though  they  were  not  lalnts  and 
were  tainted  with  Inhumanity  as  ire  all  are) 
shot  and  burled. 
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An  election  approached  and  we  once  again 
had  hope.  He  was  no  saint,  but  we  worked  our 
hearts  out  for  him  and  had  them  broken. 
And  hardened.  At  Chicago  we  grew  up  and 
felt  our  youth  withering.  Whom  to  turn  to? 
Most  of  the  people  In  the  nation  approved 
of  the  beating  we  received. 

Nixon  had  a  chance  and  he  did  not  act. 
The  Viet  Nam  War  Is  not  being  ended.  The 
cities  are  still  dying;  much  of  the  country- 
side Is  dead.  The  "defense"  budgets  for  the 
major  countries  of  this  earth  are  staggering, 
criminal. 

"The  System" — does  it  work?  To  some  ex- 
tent, yes.  But  not  enough,  not  quickly 
enough.  What  are  we  supF>o6ed  to  do  with 
our  lives?  How  do  we  go  about  solving  the 
complex  problems  of  our  world?  "Work  with 
the  System,"  we  hear.  "You're  young  and 
strong,  and  besides,  the  problems  aren't  really 
as  bad  as  you  think." 

There  comes  a  time  when  pure  frustration 
builds  and  breaks  out  and  Is  ugly.  You  throw 
a  bottle  and  it  feels  good.  You  say  "F — !"  and 
It  feeU  good.  If  you  can't  change  it,  blow  It 
up.  It  becomes  a  very  personal  and  illogical 
thing.  Cops  hate  the  damn  Commie  kids  and 
the  kids  hate  the  damn  pigs.  We  feel  horror 
at  death  and  find  ourselves  planning  it  in 
Weatherman  basements.  You  say  America  Is 
better  than  other  places  tn  the  world.  It  is 
better  than  most,  but  brother,  it's  nothing  to 
be  proud  of,  and  it's  getting  worse  each  day. 

Violence?  I  abhor  it.  Somehow  throughout 
all  the  broken  promisee  and  worthless  agree- 
ments and  "reforms,"  I  stUl  abhor  It  and 
condemn  it.  We  cannot  change  this  world 
through  violence — we  can  only  end  It.  But  I 
wonder  If  people  will  work  in  any  other  way. 
The  young  people — my  brothers — I  see  them 
growing  ugly  and  Irrational  and  I  hear  them 
saying  things  that  are  not  different  from 
Johnson's  words  and  jiistlflcatlons  about  Viet 
Nam.  Our  parents  hate  us,  our  politicians 
desert  us,  our  hopes  simply  g^w  old  and  died. 

I  sound  as  though  I  am  wallowing  In  self- 
pity  because  the  world  is  too  harsh.  I'm  not. 
I  am  only  very  tired. 


May  6,  1970 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  P.  KENNEDY 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TUfNXSSXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  the  Nashville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  paid  special  trib- 
ute to  an  outstanding  citizen  in  my 
home  district  of  Nashville-Davidson 
County. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Keimedy.  a  close,  per- 
sonal friend  for  many  years,  has  well 
earned  the  tribute  paid  him  for  his  more 
than  30  years  of  active  participation  In 
community  life. 

As  a  member,  and  a  former  chairman 
of  the  metropolitan  planning  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Kennedy  helped  shape  the 
growth  of  our  rapidly  changing  city. 

As  a  former  president  of  our  local 
chamber  of  commerce,  he  helped  coordi- 
nate oiu-  business  community  with  its 
new  concept  in  consolidated  city-county 
government. 

As  a  past  president  of  the  United 
Givers  Fund,  the  Rotary  Club,  and  mem- 
bership on  many  civic  boards,  he  has  led 
the  way  In  making  our  city  a  better  place 
for  all  its  citizens. 

These  have  been  his  contributions  over 
the  past  30  years. 


We  expect  just  as  much  of  him  in  fu- 
ture years. 

Mr.  Dick  Battle,  reporter  for  the  Nash- 
ville Banner,  gave  this  report  of  the 
special  ceremonies  held  for  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  I  hope  every  community  in  our  Na- 
tion has  a  Mr.  Kennedy  back  home: 
"Tom  Kknnedt  The  Squarx"  Rrcxivxs  Praisx 
(By  Dick  Battle) 

Thomas  P.  Kennedy  Jr.,  Industrialist,  civic 
leader,  and  for  30  years  a  major  participant 
In  planning  phases  of  local  government,  was 
honored  Wednesday  by  the  Nashville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his  long  service  to 
the  community. 

The  long-time  former  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Commission,  past 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
president  of  O'Bryan  Bros.,  was  presented 
with  a  silver  tray  by  Chamber  officials,  a  Dis- 
tinguished Citizenship  Award  by  Mayor  Bev- 
erly Brlley,  and  a  resolution  of  appreciation 
by  the  planning  commission  and  the  planning 
staff. 

Judson  G.  Collins,  chairman  of  the  Cham- 
ber's fellowship  forum  committee,  presided 
at  the  luncheon  In  Kennedy's  honor  at  the 
Sheraton  Nashville  Motor  Inn.  Gayle  Gupton, 
vice-president  of  the  Third  National  Bank, 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

BECOME    INVOLVED 

Gupton  praised  Kennedy  for  his  willing- 
ness to  become  Involved  in  the  work  and 
progress  of  the  community  and  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  "old  fashioned"  ideas  of  individual 
dignity,  patriotism,  responsibUlty  and  hard 
work.  He  characterized  him  as  "Tom  Ken- 
nedy, the  Square." 

"Only  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  it 
seems  to  me  has  non-involvement  become  an 
accepted  way  of  life.  When  we  were  poor,  we 
had  to  sweat  It  out.  We  couldn't  afford  de- 
tachment from  the  life  and  fate  of  our  coun- 
try. One  of  the  great  dangers  of  affluence  is 
that  it  permits  such  detachment,"  Gupton 
•aid. 

Sxunmarlzing  his  appraisal  of  "conditions 
existing  today,"  he  added.  "I'm  glad  to  have 
Tom  Kennedy  around.  If  I  had  a  subject 
for  my  remarks  today  it  would  be  "Tom  Ken- 
nedy, the  Square'  .  .  .  everyone  knows  what 
a  'square'  Is.  He  Is  a  man  who  never  learned 
to  get  away  with  It.  A  Joe  who  volunteers 
when  he  doesnt  have  to.  A  guy  who  gets 
his  kicks  from  trying  to  do  something  better 
than  any  one  else  can  do  It.  A  boob  who  gets 
so  lost  In  his  work  he  has  to  be  reminded 
when  to  go  home.  A  guy  doesn't  have  to  stop 
In  a  bar  on  his  way  home  becatise  he's  fired 
up  already." 

A  "square"  Gupton  added,  "Is  a  slob  who 
still  gets  all  choked  up  when  the  band 
plays  'America'." 

IS    NOT    THBIVINC 

"His  tribe,"  he  said.  Isn't  thriving  too 
well  in  the  current  climate.  He  doesn't  fit 
neatly  Into  the  current  group  of  angle  play- 
ers, corner  cutters,  and  goof-offs.  He  doesn't 
beUeve  in  opening  all  the  packages  before 
Christmas.  He  doesnt  want  to  fly  now  and 
pay  later.  He's  burdened  down  with  old 
fashioned  ideas  of  honesty,  loyalty.  Integrity, 
courage  and  thrift,  and  he  may  already  be 
on  his  way  to  extinction." 

In  adldtlon  to  tributes  from  Mayor  Brlley, 
Gov.  Buford  Ellington,  and  many  others, 
WUUam  P.  Hoffman  Jr.,  present  chairman 
of  the  planning  commission  and  Chamber 
president  Nelson  Andrews  praised  Kennedy 
for  leadership  In  the  development  of  Metro- 
politan Government,  his  aid  In  establishing 
the  Senior  Citizens  Center  and  other  con- 
trlbutlons  to  the  progress  of  Metropolitan 
NashvUle. 

Kennedy,  briefly  addressing  the  300  lunch- 
eon guests  gathered  In  his  honor,  ac- 
cepted the  gifts  and  tributes  "on  behalf  of 
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all  the  people  who  have  worked  so  bard  .  .  . 
the  staff  of  the  planning  conunlsslon.  Its  di- 
rector, for  many  people  over  the  years  who 
have  been  involved  with  me  In  whatever  we 
have   accomplished." 


WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING,   1943 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  war  when  Poland  lay  prostrate 
under  the  heels  of  its  conquerors,  and 
its  capital  city  Warsaw  was  almost  lit- 
erally razed  to  the  ground,  there  lived 
more  than  300,000  Jews.  They  were 
sealed  off  from  the  outside  world  and 
were  persecuted  by  the  Nazis.  At  first  the 
Jews  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  worst 
slum  area  of  the  city.  Then  a  high  wall 
was  built  aroimd  the  slum  area  until  the 
entire  ghetto  was  surrounded  by  a  10- 
foot  wall,  and  the  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  pass  through  the  gates,  except  the  one 
open  to  them  by  special  permits.  Tens  of 
thousands  had  business  outside  the 
ghetto,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  con- 
tinue their  work. 

To  make  the  lot  of  the  Jews  even  worse 
in  this  Ntizi-built  ghetto,  another  150,- 
000  Jews  from  other  Polish  cities  were 
driven  out  of  their  homes  and  crowded 
into  this  ghetto  in  Warsaw.  Soon  the 
Nazis  resorted  to  their  cruel  tactics;  they 
first  intended  to  starve  the  people  in  the 
ghetto  to  death.  Then  batches  of  these 
imfortunate  souls  were  taken  away  and 
shipped  to  other  camps  where  they  were 
to  suffer  and  die  imder  indescribable  tor- 
tures. This  process  of  starving  the  in- 
mates in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  and  ship- 
ping many  to  death  camps  continued 
imtil  the  spring  of  1943.  All  along  the 
Nazis  were  clever  in  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  those  taken  out  of  the  ghetto 
were  sent  to  labor  camps  while  those  left 
behind  were  to  have  more  living  space 
for  themselves.  Some  50,000  were  still  in 
the  ghetto  in  early  1943,  and  they  hoped 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  survive. 

Meanwhile,  word  reached  the  Jews  In 
the  ghetto  of  the  fate  of  those  taken 
away;  they  learned  that  all  of  them  were 
put  to  death  in  gas  chambers.  Realizing 
that  they  were  to  share  a  similar  fate,  yet 
knowing  that  they  could  not  possibly  win 
their  freedom,  they  resolved  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  while  fighting  for  their 
freedom  with  dignity  and  honor. 

On  April  19  when  a  fair-sized  Nazi 
force  came  to  the  ghetto  with  the  intent 
of  shipping  more  Jews  away  to  certain 
death,  the  Inmates  braced  Uiemselves 
and  fought  their  Nazi  foes  with  all  the 
means  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
This  uneven  struggle  continued  for  many 
hours  emd  through  the  night,  and  thou- 
sands of  Jews  lost  their  lives.  But  the 
survivors  were  not  subdued,  for  these 
dauntless  and  daring  souls  carried  on 
their  fight  through  the  night.  Then  the 
Nazis  began  burning  down  the  buildings 
of  the  ghetto  block  by  block.  Soon  the 
whole  ghetto  area  was  a  heap  of  rubble, 
and  nearly  ail  Jews  met  their  death  in 
this  holocaust,  a  veritable  Inferno.  By 
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some  miracle  a  few  survived  by  hiding  In 
underground  bunkers,  and  again  by  a 
miracle  some  of  these  eventually  found 
their  way  to  today's  State  of  Israel. 

Today's  Wtu-saw  has  no  Jewish  ghetto, 
for  there  are  only  a  few  Jews,  and  they 
are  pras^lng  for  their  delivery  from  the 
Communist  regime  there.  The  old  War- 
saw ghetto  is  gone,  but  the  heroism, 
valor,  and  fortitude  which  the  Jews 
showed  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising 
in  April  of  1943  lives  as  a  memorial  to 
those  who  sacrificed  their  lives  and  died 
while  fighting  for  freedom  and  liberty. 
On  the  27th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising  by  the  Jews,  we  pay  due 
tribute  to  them  for  their  valor  and  forti- 
tude. 

The  story  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  re- 
mains as  a  remmder  of  the  valor  and 
self-sacrifice  of  lovers  of  freedom.  It  is  an 
episode  in  world  history  which  few  races 
or  nationalities  can  share  and  one  which 
must  never  be  repeated.  From  it  we 
should  reap  the  confidence  and  courage 
to  rise  up  against  the  forces  of  evil. 


WHY  THE  CAMBODIA  ACTION? 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the 
attacks  on  Communist  camps  along  the 
Cambodia-Vietnam  border?  First,  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  the  Americans  who  are 
still  in  Vietnam;  second,  to  shorten  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam;  third,  to  ex- 
pedite the  extrication  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

For  about  5  years  the  Communists 
have  been  building  up  command  posts, 
supply  and  storage  depots,  communica- 
tion centers  and  munitions  stocks,  and 
so  forth,  along  the  border  of  "neutralist" 
Cambodia.  Some  of  these  war  centers 
are  less  than  33  miles  from  Saigon,  the 
capitol  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Commu- 
nists have  repeatedly  carried  on  their 
deadly,  devastating  attacks  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  Americans  and 
then  returned  to  their  privileged  "neu- 
tral" sanctuaries  Inside  the  Cambodian 
border,  like  a  bank  robber  or  murderer 
running  across  the  street  from  the  scene 
of  his  crime,  yelling  "Kings  X,"  and  pre- 
venting the  police  from  piu'suing  or  ac- 
costing him. 

For  3  days,  UJS.  B-52  bombers  poimded 
these  Communist  encampments  to 
"soften"  them  up  for  final  destruction  by 
20,000  South  Vietnamese  and  10,000  VS. 
troops.  The  combined  forces  have  en- 
countered only  minimum  resistance  and 
casualties  during  their  "cleanup"  opera- 
tion. During  the  first  5  days,  over  1,000 
Communist  bimkers  have  been  obliter- 
ated, various  communication  centers, 
command  posts,  supply  dep>ots,  and 
munitions  and  storage  centers  have  been 
destroyed.  Over  619,000  man-days  of 
enemy  food  supplies  have  been  confis- 
cated. Some  250 -plus  mobile  military 
machines  of  the  Communists  have  been 
captured  or  destroyed.  Numerous  enemy 
missiles,  rockets,  weaponry,  and  caches 
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of  munitions  have  been  confiscated.  Our 
bulldozers  are  now  filling  In  and  leveling 
the  underground  Communist  posts  and 
sanctuaries,  some  of  them  very  elaborate 
office  complexes  four  stories  deep  under- 
ground. 

This  total  operation  will  be  completed 
in  6  to  8  weeks — just  ahead  of  the  rainy 
monsoon  season.  Then,  for  approximate- 
ly 6  months  this  area  will  be  wet,  muddy, 
and  soggy,  making  it  most  difficult  for 
the  Communists  to  start  rebuilding  and 
resupplying.  This  should  allow  the  South 
Vietnamese  the  additional  time  needed 
to  continue  the  Vietnamization  program, 
the  buildup  and  strengthening  of  their 
forces  to  be  able  to  defend  their  own 
coimtry.  We  can  also  continue  the  sched- 
uled withdrawal  of  XJS.  troops  without 
endangering  the  lives  of  those  Americans 
who  win  still  be  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  action  Is  not  to  expand  the  war 
in  Indochina,  it  is  to  shorten  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam,  protect  American 
lives,  and  expedite  an  early  honorable 
end  to  UJ3.  participation  in  this  war. 

I  have  trust  and  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  President  Nixon  to  responsibly 
and  decisively  direct  our  operations  to 
expedite  an  honorable  end  to  the  war,  as 
compared  to  the  previous  administra- 
tion's 8  years  of  indecision,  vacillation, 
and  misdirection  that  committed  550,000 
Americans  to  a  stalemated  groimd  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Through  a  positive 
Vietnamization  program  initiated  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  our  troop  level  has 
now  been  reduced  to  below  426,000  and 
is  reducing  every  day.  U.S.  combat  casu- 
alty rates  last  quarter  were  below  any  in 
the  last  5  years,  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese are  rapidly  taking  over  the  respon- 
sibility of  defending  their  own  coimtry. 
Nixon's  record  thus  far  has  been  good. 
Certainly,  he  should  be  given  the  support 
and  opportunity  to  improve  upon  his 
commendable  record. 


PRAYER  TALK  BY  SENATOR 
TALMADGE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOTTTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Senate  Prayer 
Breakfast  Group  on  May  6,  1970,  the 
membership  was  privileged  to  hear  an 
outstanding  talk  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  Herman 
Talkadge. 

This  talk  was  so  timely  and  so  well  ex- 
pressed that  I  feel  the  membership  of 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  talk 
be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talk  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TxxT  or  Remaucs  or  U.S.  Sxnatob  Hcxman 
E.  Talmaoce  at  the  Senate  Prates  Bkxak- 
rAST,  Wesnesdat,  Mat  6,  1970 

My  friends,  I  want  to  begin  this  morning 
with  the  opening  lines  of  Charles  Dlckena' 
famous  book,  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  writ- 
ten at  the  time  of  the  revolution  In  France: 
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"It  w»5  the  best  of  times.  It  wm  the  worst 
of  times.  It  was  the  age  of  wlaaom.  It  was 
the  age  of  fooUshness.  It  was  the  epoch  of 
belief.  It  was  the  epoch  of  Increqvaity,  It  was 
the  season  of  Light.  It  was  the  season  of 
Darkness.  It  was  the  spring  of  hope.  It  was 
the  winter  of  despair." 

I  Ond  an  Interesting  parallel  between  these 
words  of  Dickens  and  what  w(i  see  taking 
place  In  our  nation  today.  In  these  extremely 
troubled  times. 

In  many  respects,  we  have  to  lay  the  best 
of  all  times: 

Unparalleled  prosperity. 

National  wealth.  In  both  huscan  and  eco- 
nomic resources,  that  Is  beyona  measure. 

Advances  In  science  and  tecHnology  that 
have  vlrtuaUy  opened  to  us  a<l  the  world, 
and  Indeed  even  outer  space.        j 

All  this  and  more,  we  have  new.  Who  can 
tell  what  wonders  the  future]  will  bring? 
Given  American  Inventiveness  aid  Ingenuity, 
great  wealth  and  American  reepurcefulness, 
I  see  no  boundaries  to  the  goodi  that  can  be 
brought  to  the  people  of  this  nfitlon  and  to 
others  throughout  the  world. 


and  a  people 
in  the  midst 


Dickens  wrote  about  a  nation 
at  war  with  themselves.  In  fact, 
of  a  revolution.  . 

This  Is  why  his  thoughts  are  a  i  appropriate 
today. 

This  nation — whether  we  Ukd  It  or  not — 
Is  Itself  In  the  midst  of  a  revslutlon.  Call 
It  what  vou  will,  social  upheaval  or  anything 
else,  this  naUon  and  Its  governi$ent  Is  none- 
theless undergoing  a  revolution! 

For  the  most  part,  it  Is  a  greai  social  revo- 
luUon.  To  a  tragic  extent  It  Is  nfit  altogether 
a  bloodless  revolution.  To  the  dontrary,  vio- 
lence becomes  more  commonplace  everyday. 

As  with  most  revolutions.  It  kas  attracted 
widespread  support  from  among  the  nation's 
young  people.  Although  perhaps  It  did  not 
start  out  that  way.  I  believe  It  ttas  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  young. 

Young  men  and  women,  mijiy  of  them 
radical,  militant,  and  even  violent,  run  ram- 
pant through  the  country. 

Last  Thursday  night,  on  nallonal  televi- 
sion, the  President  of  the  United  States  made 
a  forthright  and  I  believe  very  aocurate  state- 
ment. He  said  we  live  In  an  agf  of  anarchy. 

He  said  mindless  attacks  are!  being  made 
on  all  the  great  InstltuUons  that  have  been 
created  by  free  civilizations  In  |the  past  600 
years.  He  said  great  unlversltlies  are  being 
systematically  destroyed  before  «>ut  very  eyes. 

This  part  of  his  message  ^as  naturally 
almost  totaUy  eclipsed  by  the  import  of  his 
statement  on  Cambodia,  But  th^se  are  none- 
theless strong  words  from  a  IPreeldent  of 
the  United  States.  j 

This  Is  a  terrible  comment  on  the  worst  of 
Umes  and  the  season  of  darkness  that  have 
now  befallen  this  nation. 

The  revolution  taking  placi*  today  ptir- 
ports  to  be  a  crusade  for  a  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities,  for  restructuring  our  so- 
ciety, for  new  values  and  a  new  morality. 

I  do  not  intend  a  denunciation  of  yoting 
people  in  general.  But  I  would  not  shirk 
from  condenmlng  many  of  them  In  particu- 
lar. 

Youth  has  a  right  to  question.  Youth 
sboiild  carefully  question  the  dogmas  and 
the  values  and  the  Institutions  of  their  eld- 
ers. They  are  totally  justified  in  examining 
the  gap  that  exists  between  what  their 
seniors  say  and  what  they  do. 

They  have  better  minds  and  clearer  con- 
sciences than  we  did  at  their  a^e  They  have 
a  deeper  concern  for  all  their  lellowmen.  I 
salute  them  for  their  Impatlein  Idealism. 

Tovmg  p>eople  find  trouble  tt  home  and 
In  the  world,  and  they  are  all  (eady  to  leap 
on  white  chargers  and  set  off  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  Sometimes  theyj  are  not  sure 
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what,  but  they  are  bent  on  action  In  some 
way. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  made  by  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  a  young  man  of 
his  own  time,  when  there  was  economic  de- 
pression, threats  of  world  war,  and  an  over- 
riding lack  of  security.  Justice  Holmes  said: 

"You  young  people,  you  think  you  have 
discovered  trouble.  If  you  want  to  live  with- 
out trouble,  you  will  have  to  die  young.  Por 
If  one  thing  Is  sure.  It  Is  that  trouble  has 
always  been  with  us  and  always  will  be.  .  .  . 
Accept  It.  have  faith,  and  do  the  needful." 

Admittedly,  this  generation  and  past  ones 
have  made  mistakes,  some  of  them  serious 
ones.  Being  fallible,  we  are  still  making  them. 
But  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  correct  our  errors,  past  and  present. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  young  people  who 
have  taken  up  the  cause  for  a  better  society. 
That  Is  doing  the  needful.  This  Is  not  only 
their  right,  it  Is  their  duty.  It  Is  how  I 
would  like  to  think  they  have  been  taught. 

We  find  this  message  In  a  Psalm  of  David 

"That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown 
up  m  their  youth;  that  our  daughters  may 
be  as  cornerstones  polished  after  those  In  a 
palace."  (Ps.  144:12). 

Oreat  comfort  oan  be  derived  In  knowing 
that  a  morally  strong  and  determined  gen- 
eration follows  up  behind. 

So  there  are  many  areas  for  improve- 
ment In  the  American  society.  We  all  concede 
this  fact.  But  In  setting  out  to  bring  about 
a  better  world,  many  of  our  young  men  and 
women  miss  the  mark.  So  many,  I  fear,  that 
they  have  become  a  dangerous  threat. 

The  right  to  reform  does  not  mean  the 
right  to  revolt — not  In  our  lawful  society 
and  not  In  any  community  that  Is  based 
firmly  on  the  foundations  of  law  and  order. 

America's  young  p>eople  today  are  smart 
enough  and  resourceful  enough  to  work  for 
social  and  economic  progress  with  the  skill 
and  finesse  of  a  surgeon. 

But  all  across  the  land,  they  are  going 
about  It  like  butchers  with  a  meat  axe. 

And  this  Is  where  they  and  I  piart  com- 
ptmy. 

One  cannot  secure  peace  through  violence 
by  rioting  and  wanton  destruction  of  pub- 
He  and  private  property. 

One  cannot  attain  morality  through  im- 
morality through  the  establishment  of 
communes  and  pseudo-religious  cults, 
wherein  promiscuous  sex  and  drug  abuse 
are  the  principal  elements. 

One  does  not  ensure  security  by  creating 
chaos  or  anarchy  by  undermining  our  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  or  by  aiding  our  Commu- 
nist enemies. 

"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap."  And  in  Matthew,  the  7th  chap- 
ter, Jesus  tells  us : 

"Judge  not,  that  ye  not  be  Judged.  Por 
with  what  Judgment  ye  Judge,  ye  shall  be 
Judged:  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
It  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

Violence  and  disorder  beget  more  violence. 
Immorality  begets  a  society  that  Is  sick  to 
the  core.  A  society  without  government  and 
law  Is  a  Jungle  In  which  only  the  strong  feel 
secure. 

The  young  today  are  not  prone  to  excuse 
our  mistakes.  There  Is  no  good  reason  for 
them  to  do  so.  Neither  should  we  supinely 
overlook  the  mistakes  of  young  people. 

Nor  should  we  totaUy  capitulate  to  the 
young,  simply  because  they  are  young  and 
bursting  with  idealism — not  If  we  know  they 
are  wrong  In  what  they  are  doing,  and  where 
they  are  going. 

Alexander  Pope  said  "a  little  learning  Is 
a  dangerotis  thing."  Drink  deep,  be  said,  or 
taste  not  the  spring. 

"There,    shallow    draughts    intoxicate    the 

brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again." 
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Thus  have  youthful  elements  succumbed 
to  their  own  zeal.  Thtis  do  many  of  them  give 
weight  to  the  proverb: 

Proverbs  12:13:  The  way  of  a  fool  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes." 

For  such  people  .  .  .  the  foul-mouthed  reb- 
els, those  with  the  incendiary  bombs  and 
brickbats,  and  who  pay  homage  to  destruc- 
tion ...  I  find  these  words  of  the  great 
Prophet  In  the  69th  chapter  of  Isaiah  espe- 
cially meaningful: 

"None  calleth  for  Justice;  nor  any  pleadeth 
for  truth;  they  trust  in  vanity  and  speak 
lies;  they  conceive  mischief  and  bring  forth 
Iniquity  .  .  . 

"Neither  shall  they  cover  themselves  with 
their  works:  their  works  are  working  Iniquity, 
and  the  act  of  violence  is  in  their  hands. 

"Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  they  make 
haste  to  shed  Innocent  blood  .  .  .  Wasting 
and  destruction  are  in  their  paths  .  .  .  the 
way  of  peace  they  know  not." 

It  was  Hawthorne  who  wrote: 

"Zealots  have  an  Idol,  to  which  they  con- 
secrate themselves  high  priests,  and  they 
deem  It  holy  work  to  offer  sacrifice  of  what  is 
most  precious." 

So  would  the  youthful  high  priests  of  to- 
day sacrifice  our  system  of  government.  Thus, 
they  would  destroy  education.  Thus,  they 
would  tear  down  respect  for  law  and  order. 
Thus,  they  scorn  the  God  of  our  fathers. 

Thus,  they  lay  these  time-honored  treas- 
tires  at  the  feet  of  the  graven  Image  of  social 
revolution  built  upon  lawlessness  and  de- 
struction. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  ask  ourselves 
some  serious  questions  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  young  America. 

What  has  happened  to  the  home?  Where 
have  parents  been  while  all  this  has  been 
going  on?  Are  they  no  longer  concerned  that 
their  children  would  run  amok  in  the  streets, 
creating  disorder  and  even  burning  and 
destroying? 

What  of  the  schools  and  the  college? 
Have  they  so  lost  touch  with  reality  that  they 
believe  academic  freedom  means  freedom  to 
do  as  one  pleases? 

And  what  of  the  church?  Is  it  no  longer 
able  to  distinguish  for  Its  followers  the  dif- 
ference t>etween  morality  as  defined  for  all 
ages  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  "new  moral- 
ity" as  preached  by  some  disciple  of  discord? 

These  are  questions  that  trouble  us  today. 
These  are  questions  that  must  be  answered — 
not  in  the  abstract  but  with  positive,  mean- 
ingful action. 

A  story  goes  that  in  1780  there  was  a  solar 
eclipse  at  noon  on  a  day  that  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Legislature  was  in  session.  This, 
too,  was  a  dark  and  anxious  day  of  revolu- 
tion. The  State  House  of  Representatives 
broke  up  In  a  panic.  In  the  State  Senate  a 
motion  of  adjournment  was  made  so  that 
Senators  could  go  out  and  face  the  day  of 
Judgment  they  believed  to  be  upon  them. 

It  was  opposed  by  Abraham  Davenport, 
friend  and  adviser  of  George  Washington- 
Senator  Davenport  said  to  the  Senate: 

"The  day  of  Judgment  is  either  approach- 
ing or  It  Is  not.  If  It  Is  not,  there  is  no  cause 
for  adjournment.  If  It  la,  I  choose  to  be 
found  doing  my  duty.  I  wish  therefore  that 
candles  may  be  brought." 

At  a  time  when  we  are  likewise  haunted  by 
doubts  and  fears — of  chaotic  society,  of  nu- 
clear holocaust,  of  crime  and  poverty  and 
pollution — let  us  be  found  doing  our  duty. 
In  government,  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  church. 

I  pray  that  God  may  grant  us  the  strength, 
wisdom,  and  common  sense  to  show  our 
yoting  people  the  right  way  to  duty  and  re- 
aponsiblllty  as  well. 

Then  we  can  bend  our  strength  and  will. 
In  \uil8on,  in  the  common  pursuit  of  the  goal 
we  all  desire— a  better  society  for  all  of  us. 


May  6y  1970 


IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  QUESTIONS 
THE  SST 
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that  "super-Congress",  as  a  ranking  Repub- 
lican representative  called  It — sets  Its  own 
priorities,  Uke  the  SST. 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  October 
1969,  issue  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
magazine  "Outdoor  America"  carried  a 
fine  editorial  on  the  SST.  It  calls  into 
question  the  system  of  priorities  which 
attaches  great  importance  to  a  high-cost, 
low-beneflt  program  like  the  SST,  but  re- 
colls  at  the  prospect  of  spending  what  Is 
truly  needed  to  deal  with  environmental 
problems. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  Mattbb  or  PaiORrriKS 

Announcement  by  the  Administration  that 
funds  totalling  $761  million  will  be  allocated 
for  the  production  of  two  prototype  SST  air- 
craft unavoidably  raises  the  question  of  how 
we  decide  on  national  priorities.  The  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  the  300  passenger, 
1800  supersonic  transport  appears  to  have 
been  made  for  one  principal  reason — we 
"want  to  continue  to  lead  the  world  In  air 
transport,"  the  Administration  said. 

The  British-French  "Concorde."  a  smaller 
and  somewhat  slower  SST,  has  already  fiown 
as  has  a  Soviet  version.  The  American  proto- 
type Is  scheduled  to  fly  late  In  1973.  It  Is 
felt,  however,  that  airlines  will  hold  off  pur- 
chaaes  and  wait  for  America's  SST  because 
of  its  greater  carrying  capacity,  longer  range 
and  higher  speed,  and  to  preserve  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments  In  the  international 
scene. 

The  form  letter  response  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  any  Inquiry  about  expendi- 
tures for  America's  crucial  environmental 
problems  stresses  Infiatlon  and  the  need  for 
belt-tightening.  The  SST.  and  its  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  cost,  apparently 
wotild  have  no  such  infiuence  on  the  infla- 
tionary economy. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  SST  will  permit 
us  to  fly  to  Europe  and  to  Tokyo  In  2^  to 
3  hrs.  Wonderful  I  That's  hardly  more  time 
than  It  takes  millions  of  workers  to  commute 
to  and  from  their  Jobs  In  the  city.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  sonic  boom  Is  dismissed  with  as- 
surance that  the  SST  will  fly  mostly  across 
oceans  and  when  over  land  will  throttle  down 
to  subsonic  speeds.  Thus,  the  SST  will  mean 
little  to  the  great  mass  of  citizens  who  travel 
by  air.  It  will,  however,  chip  a  few  hours  off 
the  travel  time  of  the  Jetset  on  their  Junkets 
of  the  Spas  of  Etirope,  the  ski  sloi>es  of 
New  Zealand,  their  safaris  in  Africa,  and 
shopping  trips  to  Hong  Kong.  Meanwhile, 
the  same  Administration  has  told  us  that 
there  will  be  no  new  badly  needed  park  and 
recreation  areas  for  us  stay-at-home  clods. 
And,  the  major  park  and  recreation  develop- 
ment essential  to  environmental  improve- 
ment In  our  crowded  cities  must  wait  until 
the  Vietnam  War  Is  ended. 

SST  expenditures  will  protect  the  Jobs  of 
25,000  employees  of  Boeing  Aircraft,  General 
Electric  and  nimiberless  sub-contractors.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  that.  However,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  air  pollution  control 
devices,  and  a  host  of  other  production  and 
service  activities  valued  in  environmental 
quality  projects  also  protect  and  expand 
Jobs. 

Congress,  in  expanding  and  earmarking 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and 
the  programs  it  finances,  established  some 
national  priorities,  which  is  Its  constitutional 
prerogative.    The   Bureau   of   the    Budget — 


HANOI'S  DEAR  AMERICAN  FRIENDS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  recent  reports  presented  by  some  out- 
standing American  friends  of  Hanoi,  no 
enemy  sanctuaries  exist  in  Cambodia. 
They  could  only  find  evidence  cf  Ameri- 
can barbarlanism  against  children. 

That  some  materiel  has  been  cap- 
tured by  United  States-South  Vietnam- 
ese troops  in  Cambodia  is  significant  In 
confirming  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
munist sanctuaries. 

Perhaps  more  striking  and  shocking 
than  mere  liberation  of  this  materiel  was 
that  the  400  cases  of  medical  supplies 
had  been  furnished  by  a  group  calling 
itself  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

Any  explanation  of  what  these  sup- 
plies were  doing  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  can  only  pose  additional  ques- 
tions. That  one  of  the  friends  of  Hanoi 
who  recently  assured  the  nonexistence 
of  Communists  in  Cambodia — is  also 
"peace  education  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee"  should 
create  a  credibility  gap  in  many  pro- 
Hanoi  operations  in  the  name  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tin  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Times  of  May  6,  1970,  follows  my 
remarks : 

Hanoi's  American  Friends 

Combat,  a  National  Review  publication 
which  reports  on  subversive  activities,  re- 
calls that  American  leftists  in  the  "peace 
movement"  maintained  for  years  that  there 
were  no  communist  sanctuaries,  no  base 
camps,  no  Sihanouk  or  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails  In 
Cambodia.  A  group  called  Americans  Want  to 
Know,  organized  in  the  summer  of  1966,  ap- 
pointed a  team  of  "prominent  and  respected 
Americans"  to  visit  Cambodia  and  certify 
that  it  was  not  being  used  as  a  base  for 
operations  by  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  forces. 

The  original  team  consisted  of  Kay  Boyle, 
leftist  author  and  San  Francisco  State  col- 
lege professor;  Donald  Duncan,  a  renegade 
former  Green  Beret  sergeant;  Russell  John- 
son, peace  education  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  committee  [Quaker]  in 
New  England;  Floyd  McKlsslck.  then  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality;  and  William  Kunstler,  who  has  be- 
come notorious  for  his  conduct  as  defense 
counsel  in  the  recent  Chicago  riot-conspiracy 
trial,  for  which  he  Is  under  contempt  of 
court  sentences  totaling  four  years. 

Kunstler  did  not  make  the  trip  but  three 
others  signed  on:  Rabbi  Israel  S.  Dresner  of 
Springfield,  N.J.;  Norman  Eisner,  Great  Neck, 
N.Y.:  business  man;  and  Marc  Stone,  public 
relations  director  of  the  revolutionary  Ram- 
parts magazine.  After  an  "on  the  ^>ot"  In- 
spection, the  team  dutifully  reported  that  It 
found  no  sanctuaries,  no  base  camps,  no  com- 
munist troops,  etc.  All  It  found,  the  team 
said,  was  evidence  of  American  border  raids 
and  nt^alm  strikes,  mainly  against  children. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  this  little  service  per- 
formed for  Hanoi  by  Its  American  friends. 
Among  large  stores  of  rice,  ammunition,  and 
other  war  materials  found  In  enemy  bunkers 
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by  American  troops  In  the  Fishhook  area  of 
Cambodia  Svmday  there  were  400  cases  of 
medical  supplies.  Some  of  them  bore  stickers 
that  read:  "The  Alnerican  Friends  Service 
committee  gives  medical  aid  to  Viet  Nam  war 
sufferers  In  Quang  Ngal  f South  Viet  Nam]." 
It  was  not  clear  how  the  medical  supplies 
reached  underground  bunkers  in  Cambodia. 
Some,  however,  were  packed  in  cartons  bear- 
ing Air  France  labels  that  read:  "Destination: 
Phnom  Penh." 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO? 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  armually,  the 
Westminster,  B.C.,  Rotary  Club  sponsors 
a  speech  contest  at  Westminster  High 
School.  Participants  can  select  a  ^)eech 
to  deliver  or  can  write  their  own  address. 

The  speech  below  was  written  and  de- 
livered by  Miss  Carolyn  Cobb,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Iilrs.  Roosevelt  Cobb  of 
Moimtain  Rest,  S.C.  Miss  Cobb,  a  student 
at  Westminster  High,  presented  the  only 
original  speech  in  the  contest  this  year. 
I  commend  her  remarks  to  you  as  an 
honest  and  thought-provoking  expres- 
sion of  one  young  person's  feelings  about 
her  Nation  and  its  problems  today: 

What   Can   I   Do? 
(By  Carolyn  Cobb) 

America  once  stood  like  a  palace  above  a 
deserted  valley;  she  gave  hope  and  incentive 
to  all  who  were  oourageovis  enough  to  ex- 
plore her  roots.  The  roots  were  strong  and 
filled  with  minerals  enough  to  supply  the 
whole  world  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
From  her  own  body  she  gave  life  to  a  popula- 
tion of  struggling  men  to  maintain  a  day 
for  her  and  loyalty  in  her  own  defense.  Upon 
her  head  she  proudly  wore  a  crown  which 
symbolized  the  dream  of  all  those  to  whom 
she  had  given  life.  The  dream  of  freedom  .  .  . 
such  that  no  people  had  ever  experienced 
upon  this  earth.  A  freedom  from  which  men 
could  build  hope,  achieve  goals  and  devel<9 
their  potentialities  .  .  .  whether  they  be 
great  or  small. 

Her  crown  shone  with  such  brilliance  that 
all  who  looked  upon  it  retained  a  sense  of 
pride,  honor,  and  patriotism. 

But  now,  a  strange  event  has  come 
about  .  .  .  this  country  no  longer  glows  with 
such  brightness  .  .  .  darkness  covers  this 
land!  I  know  this,  for  the  land  I  speak  of 
represents,  not  merely  a  city,  but  a  nation 
in  which  I  grew  up.  It's  America! 

What  has  happened  to  her  is  beyond  my 
imderstandtng!  It's  hard  to  believe  that  In 
such  a  short  time  many  events  have  changed 
her  so  drastically.  MY  AMERICA  was  once 
so  strong,  not  altogether  In  power,  but  some- 
thing more  binding  .  .  .  patriotism. 

Today,  instead  of  pride,  I  see  rebellious 
mobs  marching  against  this  great  land.  What 
can  I  do  to  make  them  see  that  other  powers 
are  taking  over  without  the  use  of  machines, 
but  ...  a  more  effective  weapon  ...  a 
weapon  stronger  than  any  missile  and  much 
more  powerful?  The  minds  of  our  young 
Americans  are  being  used  too  successfully  I 
The  surrender  of  our  beautiful  America  will 
not  be  by  force  .  .  .  but  willingly.  Por  all 
that's  necessary  for  this  surrender  Is  con- 
fusion .  .  .  that  seems  to  be  at  hand. 

I  alone  cannot  stop  this  tragedy  from 
coming,  but  WHAT  CAN  I  DO?  I  need  some- 
one or  something  more  powerful  than  myself 
or  man! 

Oh!  God,  our  country's  dty  11^ ts  have 
grown  dim;  her  walls  have  begun  to  crumble; 
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she  Is  deteriorating  from  wlihln  her  own 
surroundings.  Olve  ber  a  ne^  hope  and  a 
light  that  will  once  again  hrlgUten  the  world. 


WILLIAM   P.   CHESHIRE'^   MIDEAST 
REPORT 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLIIIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  May  6. 


1970 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  the  Mideast  hsa  escalated  to 
a  new  high  with  the  annouicement  that 
So\iet  personnel  are  flying  combat  mis- 
sions over  Egypt.  It  remains  urgent  for 
the  United  States  to  seek  oCt  and  coun- 
sel with  the  Arab  nations  and  with  the 
Israelis  in  order  to  avoid  t^e  danger  of 
an  East- West  conflagration.] 

Mr.  William  P.  Cheshire!  the  distin- 
guished associate  editor  of  the  State 
newspaper  in  Columbia.  S.C.I  has  recently 
returned  from  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
troubled  area.  While  he  wjas  there,  he 
wrote  an  illuminating  seri^  of  on-the- 
spot  articles.  These  article^  show  many 
positive  factors  still  working  for  the 
cause  of  pefu:e,  if  we  can  only  talce  ad- 
vantage of  them  In  time. 

Mr.  Cheshire's  acute  observations  show 
that  there  is  an  immense  reservoir  of 
good  will  toward  the  United  States  in 
all  of  the  Arab  countries,  ^  well  as  Is- 
rael. Mr.  Cheshire  has  som*  fascinating 
Insights  since  he  concentra^d  less  upon 
the  surface  politics  as  upoh  the  actual 
feelings  of  the  people.  I  v  ant  to  con- 
gratxilate  Mr.  Cheshire  for  this  fine  se- 
ries and  to  share  his  Inslgtits  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  artcles  entitled 
"Mideast  Report,"  by  William  P.  Che- 
shire, associate  editor  of  the  Columbia 
State  newspaper,  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  i  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  CX>lumbla  (S.C.)    State.  Peb.  27. 
1970] 

ECTPTIANB    RXICAIN     PrBII  DLT    BTTT 
ATTXTTn)*    CotJXD    CskNcac 

Caixo. — The  first  thing  the  visitor  notices 
upon  arriving  here  at  night  Is  tbe  widespread 
disregard  of  the  govemment-ltipoeed  black- 
out. Heavy  fines  were  mentloqed  In  the  In- 
terior Ministry's  order  of  Pebinary  14,  but 
Cairo  blazes  on,  tinconcerned. 

As  we  drove  in  from  Cairo's  International 
Airport  (where  posters  advertise  the  Arab 
guerrilla  organization,  Al  Paiah)  I  asked 
my  cab  driver  about  the  blackout  violations. 

"Oh,"  he  shrugged,  "some  pt  the  streets 
have  no  lights." 

Thoae  streets  I  did  not  see  that  night,  or 
the  next  night,  or  the  night  after  that.  The 
only  oonceeelons  to  tbe  blackout  I  found 
were  a  few  windows  and  car  headlights 
painted  blue.  In  some  mysterious  manner  not 
fully  cocnprebended,  certainly  not  by  me, 
blue  glass  Is  supposed  to  wara  off  Phantom 
jets,  which  are  blamed  (with  isome  reason) 
for  the  bombings  outside  Calrp. 

But  If  tbe  city  goes  about  jlU  night  life 
as  usual,  other  signs  of  war  4re  present  In 
abundance.  Buildings — all  government  build- 
ings and  some  others  like  thp  huge  IfobU 
Gas  building  osx  Sharla  Komiah  al  Nil — are 
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heavily  sandbagged.  So  are  the  bridges  across 
tbe  Nile,  where  Egyptian  soldiers  stand  lazy 
watch  with  submachine  guns. 

I  lingered  overly  long  near  the  At-tahrlr 
Bridge  and  was  warned  away  Ln  sign  language 
by  a  soldier  who  spoke  no  English.  Another 
soldier  stopped  me  abruptly  when,  by  mis- 
take, I  tried  to  enter  what  I  took  for  the 
side  entrance  to  Shephard's  Hotel. 

Greeting  visitors  to  the  Government  Press 
Office,  where  such  precautions  are  explained 
is  a  machine  gun  emplacement  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs. 

"We  are  ready  Tor  war."  a  friendly  Egyptian 
official  told  me  emphatically  over  a  cup  of 
strong  Turkish  coffee.  "The  people  know 
there  Is  the  war  to  fight." 

And  since  the  country  Is  at  war,  there 
must  be  spies  afoot.  Having  been  warned 
that  any  visiting  foreigner  would  be  suspect. 
I  checked  with  offldals  at  the  U.S.  State 
Department's  16-man  mission  here  before 
taking   pictures. 

Absolutely  do  not.  they  advised.  An  Italian 
tovjrlst-photographer  was  seized  only  a  short 
time  ago  and  given  10  years  for  espionage, 
though  our  officials  say  he  was  entirely  Inno- 
cent. His  experience,  though  drastic,  has 
common  parallels. 

An  Fr^giiBb  lady  at  the  Anglican  Church 
here — the  sign  out  front  reads  "Episcopal" 
In  memory  of  the  antl-Brltlsh  riots  of  1966. 
she  explained — told  me  of  a  parishioner  who 
was  arrested  the  day  before  for  taking  pic- 
tures. He  was  released. 

Despite  this  perhaps  paranoid  fear  of  pho- 
tographers. Cairo  seems  generally  relaxed. 
E^ptlans  are  unusually  friendly,  even  to 
Americans,  whose  government  Is  viewed  as 
Israel's  chief  ally.  I  have  encountered  In  a 
short  stay  only  one  exhibition  of  antl- 
Amerlcan  sentiment,  and  that  was  minor. 
A  group  of  young  boys,  recognizing  my  na- 
tionality, began  shouting,  "America,  leave 
us  alone!"  as  I  passed  them  on  the  street. 

Informed  officials  here  say.  however,  that 
antl-Amerlcan  feelings  are  on  the  rise  since 
Israel  began  air  raids  near  the  city  on  Janu- 
ary 7.  If  these  continue,  and  especially  If 
the  White  House  agrees  to  supply  the  already- 
dominant  Israel  Air  Force  with  60  more 
Phantom  jets.  It  Is  possible  that  the  shout  of 
a  few  boys  coiild  become  the  dominant 
Elgyptlan  sentiment. 

(Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State, 

Mar.  2.  1970| 

Nasseb    Lkaos    High    Egypt    Into    Conflict 

And  Paicinx 

Caiko. — Nasser's  Egypt,  preoccupied  by  the 
war  with  Israel,  Is  losing  the  war  against 
hunger  at  home. 

That  Is  the  appraisal  of  observers  here  who, 
though  friendly  to  the  Arab  cause,  find  Nas- 
ser's socialism  and  distrust  driving  this  over- 
crowded nation  of  33  million  persons  toward 
famine  and  economic  collapse. 

"When  I  first  began  studying  Egyptian 
Arabic  about  12  years  ago,"  an  American  resi- 
dent told  me,  "Egypt's  population  was  23 
million.  That  means  there  are  now  10  million 
children  12  years  old  or  under,  or  nearly  a 
third  of  the  total.  In  a  few  more  years,  these 
children  will  be  having  children  of  their 
own." 

Birth  control,  the  obvious  answer,  has 
made  little  progress  in  Egypt.  Unlike  India, 
where  the  government  is  eager  to  defuse  the 
population  bomb.  Egypt  regards  It  as  a  for- 
midable weapon  against  Israel. 

"Nasser  feels  the  same  way  as  some  of  the 
black  nationalists  In  the  United  States."  I 
was  told.  "He  sees  birth  control  as  'clean' 
genocide" — another  move  In  a  U.S.-Zlonlst 
"conspiracy"  against  the  Arabs. 

With  population  control  all  but  prohibited, 
outside  efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
the  only  other  alternative  to  widespread 
starvation:  providing  more  food.  But  even 
here,   Nasser's   paranoic    mistrust   Intrudes. 
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The  Pord  Foundation,  which  maintains  an« 
office  here  and  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions in  the  Nile  delta,  hopes  to  introduce 
high-yield  varieties  of  rice  and  maize  that, 
tests  show,  would  double  or  triple  Egypt's 
production  of  these  staples  in  two  or  three 
years.  Cairo  Initially  approved  Fords  plan. 
Pinal  approval,  however,  has  been  withheld. 

There  is  the  feeling  that  Nasser's  prejudice 
toward  foreign  technical  advisers  (excluding 
Russians,  who  number  in  the  thousands) 
may  have  been  misjudged  at  lower  levels. 
Nasser's  wish  to  minimize  foreign  involve- 
ment, therefore,  may  have  been  applied  as 
a  total  ban.  thus  sabotaging  the  Pord  proj- 
ect, which  would  have  supplied  the  techni- 
cal staff  to  teach  Egyptian  farmers  how  to 
grow  the  new  crops. 

Whatever  the  reason.  Egypt's  historic 
enemy — famine — seems  likely  to  return. 

One  result  of  the  Increasing  demand  for 
food  Is  inflation.  Pood  prices,  longtime  resi- 
dents estimate,  have  climbed  as  much  as  25 
per  cent  in  the  last  three  years.  Other  prices 
have  Increased  accordingly. 

Not  only  Is  there  Inflation;  there  Is  wide- 
spread unemployment  as  well.  Cairo  teems 
with  the  jobless  of  all  ages.  The  government 
tries  to  correct  the  situation  by  forcing  hard- 
pressed  employers  to  hire  arbitrarily  fixed 
quotas  of  frequently  unqualified  workers. 
This  "solution. "  as  might  be  imagined,  has 
not  worked. 

Nasser's  brand  of  socialism  generally  has 
not  worked.  One  of  the  President's  critics 
told  me  that  a  few  years  ago  Nasser  decided 
that  prosperity  could  be  achieved  by  elimi- 
nating Imports.  Marble,  for  example,  was  be- 
ing Imported  from  Italy.  The  government 
banned  Italian  marble  and  opened  a  marble 
quarry  In  Egjrpt's  desert  region.  The  result: 
Egypt  now  produces  marble  at  far  greater  cost 
In  both  money  and  precious  water  (which  Is 
essential  to  quarrying  and  desperately  needed 
by  agriculture ) . 

Egypt  obviously  is  caught  between  social- 
ism and  the  economic  requirement  of  a  free 
market  to  allocate  scarce  resources  efficiently. 
The  question  arises:  How  can  the  govern- 
ment, responsible  for  mismanaging  Egypt's 
"managed"  economy,  survive? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  the  war.  in  the 
Interest  of  which  all  criticism  Is  suppressed. 

Nasser's  photograph  holds  the  place  of 
honor  in  every  comer  of  this  city — from  the 
post  office  In  the  Nile  Hilton  to  the  most 
humble  stall  in  the  Khan  Khalil  bazaar.  Even 
hunger  and  food  are  put  out  of  mind. 

Over  at  Cairo's  famous  Egirptlan  Museum, 
display  cases  are  criss-crossed  with  tape,  and 
sandbags  are  piled  high  beside  mummy  cases 
against  the  day  when  Israel  may  bomb  the 
city  Itself.  On  many  of  these  sandbags,  which 
once  contained  flour  or  wheat,  are  these 
words.  In  English:  "A  Qlft  of  tbe  People  of 
the  United  States." 

Thus  does  Nasser  march  Egypt,  "the  g^ft 
of  the  Nile,"  to  war  and  famine. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State.  Mar.  18. 
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JOEOAN's  King  Shares  Thsonx  Wtth 

OtrXRRItXAS 

Amman. — Whatever  the  details  of  the 
agreement  between  King  Htisseln  and  the 
Pedayeen  guerrilla  command  here,  the  evi- 
dent results  do  not  suggest  long  life  for  the 
Hashemi te  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  Evidence  of 
guerrUla  supremacy — one  is  tempted  to  say 
sovereignty — is  met  with  on  every  band. 

I  arrived  here  early  the  same  afternoon 
the  settlement  was  announced.  The  week  be- 
fore. 70  guerrillas  had  been  killed  In  clashes 
with  government  troops.  Despite  their  losses, 
the  commandos  obviously  were  in  charge. 

Al  Fatah  soldiers  in  camouflage  attire 
sauntered  freely  through  the  streets  of  this 
city,  submachine  guns  slung  over  their 
shoulders.  Carrying  of  arms  by  the  guerrillas 
was  one  of  the  challenges  to  his  authority 
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that  King  Hussein  hoped  to  stop.  It  is  clear 
that  he  failed. 

At  the  ultra-modem  Intercontinental  Ho- 
tel in  the  center  of  the  city.  Fatah  guerillas 
and  other  commandos  openly  solicit  money 
from  sheepish  hotel  guests  and  restaurant 
patrons.  Particularly  active  during  my  stay 
were  panhandlers  from  the  Popular  Front 
for  the  LlberaUon  of  Palestine,  one  of  the 
larger  and  least  responsible  of  the  com- 
mando splinter  groups.  It  is  headed  by 
George  Habash,  a  professed  Christian  and  a 
Maoist. 

The  PPLP  advertises  its  virtues  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East  by  slapping  up 
wall  posters  showing  a  hand  about  to  hurl 
a  Molotov  cocktail.  Among  the  targets  Ha- 
bash has  In  mind  Is  Israels  El  Al  Airlines. 
Once.  I  was  approached  by  one  of  Habash  "s 
coUectors  as  I  read  the  day's  paper  in  the 
Intercontinental  lobby.  By  coincidence,  the 
guerrilla  interrupted  me  jxist  as  I  was  read- 
ing this  statesmanlike  comment  from  Ha- 
bash on  the  terrorist  bombing  of  commercial 
alrlinen: 

"This  Is  within  our  strategy,"  Habash  said, 
"since  El  Al  planes  are  part  of  Israel's  mili- 
tary air  force."  His  guerrUla  group,  Habash 
said,  would  continue  attacking  El  Al  planes 
all  over  the  world. 

Weighing  one  thing  with  another.  I 
decided  against  Investing  In  Habasb's 
organization. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  aU  the 
commandos  by  the  Popular  Front.  Al  Fatah, 
the  guerrilla  group  of  greatest  competence 
and  size,  is  widely  respected  by  a  good  many 
Arabs  and  non-Arabs  who  hold  no  brief  for 
lawlessness.  Yasser  Arafat.  Its  leader,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Cairo  and  la  no 
Eldrldge  Cleaver  by  any  means.  Possibly  no 
one  is  more  put  out  than  Arafat  by  the  ex- 
cesses and  stupidities  of  Patah's  hare-brained 
rivals. 

The  fact  remains  that  Jordan,  headquar- 
ters for  the  Pedayeen,  already  has  a  con- 
stituted government,  and  the  question  has  to 
be  asked:  How  long  can  King  Hussein,  hu- 
miliated in  his  showdown  with  the  guerrillas, 
survive?  It  la  a  question  for  which  no  one 
here  has  the  answer.  Some  in  Amman  believe 
the  king  may  r>e  falling.  Others  say  Fatah 
will  allow  Hussein  to  stay  in  power  so  long  as 
he  behaves,  because  the  guerrillas  fear  the 
chaos  that  might  come  were  the  king  de- 
posed. Syria  quickly  might  Invade  Jordan. 
So  might  Israel. 

Since  the  king's  evident  capitulation,  how- 
ever, the  posslbiUty  arises  that  the  guerrUlas 
may  have  grown  more  bold  and  oonfldent  of 
their  own  ability  to  rule.  Already.  Fatah  la 
calling  for  reorganization  of  Jordan's  govern- 
ment and  the  army,  now  headed  by  the  king's 
uncle.  MaJ.  Gen.  Sherlf  Nasser  bln-Jamll,  who 
is  not  loved  by  the  guerrillas. 

As  for  the  king,  he  Is  precisely  where 
capitulation  put  him.  "I  must  say,"  he  con- 
fided to  an  interviewer  recently,  "that  I  am 
very  near  to  total  despair." 

Why.  many  here  wonder,  did  the  king  chal- 
lenge the  Pedayeen.  bigger-than-life  heroes 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  especiaUy  so 
in  Jordan?  No  one  is  sure.  Some  sxispect  the 
king  listened  to  his  advisers  and  got  bad  ad- 
vice. Others  fear  the  king,  tired  and  shaken 
from  being  too  long  on  the  tightrope,  has 
lost  the  sense  of  timing  that  has  seen  him 
through  so  many  troubles  before. 

Whatever  the  reason,  he  has  been  forced 
to  negotiate  away  some  of  tbe  vital  author- 
ity of  a  sovereign.  He  has  kept  the  throne; 
but.  worried  Arabs  and  Westerners  agree,  it  Is 
a  seat  he  holds  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
former  subjects  who  today  carry  submachine 
guns  unmolested  through  his  streets. 

Bakx   Nxzds   of   Gaza    Peoplk   Peovtokd   bt 

Rklizf  Agency 

(By  William  P.  Cheshire) 

Gaza. — The  toxir  buses  bearing  Jews  and 

Chrlatlans  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land 
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skirt  this  tlnderbox  city  of  some  30.000  Arabs, 
once  a  southern  outpost  in  the  land  of  tbe 
Philistines. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  day 
before  I  left  for  Gaza,  a  yoimg  Arab  waited 
behind  a  road  sign  off  the  main  road,  then 
heaved  a  grenade  into  the  cab  of  a  passing 
army  truck,  killing  an  Israeli  sergeant. 

For  such  anonymous  acts  of  terrorism,  the 
Israelis  exact  grim  punishment.  Heaps  of 
rubble  mark  where  they  have  dynamited 
Arab  homos.  When  two  masked  men  mvir- 
dered  a  Jewish  merchant  here  last  October 
29.  Israeli  security  forces  blew  up  eight  shcqw 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

"We  do  not  advise  going  there."  said  the 
desk  clerk  at  Jerusalem's  princely  King  David 
Hotel.  "If  you  were  in  the  United  States, 
would  you  drive  to  Harlem?" 

On  the  way  In,  I  gave  a  lift  to  one  oi  the 
many  Israeli  soldiers  who  were  thumbing 
rldee  back  to  their  bases.  He  nervously  un- 
holstered  his  pistol  when  we  reached  the 
city  proper  and  sat  with  the  gun  bouncing 
in  his  lap.  He  spoke  no  English,  but  the 
meaning  of  his  gesture  was  clear.  So  was  the 
reason  foe  the  euoalyptus  stumps  that  edged 
the  roadway:  Ixees  make  good  hiding  places. 
But  It  was  not  to  dodge  hand  grenades 
that  I  came  to  Gaza.  Just  north  of  the  dty 
Is  the  Jaballa  refugee  camp,  where  the  United 
Nations  ReUef  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA) 
provides  free  the  bare-minimum  needs  of 
40.000  men,  women  and  children  at  a  daily 
cost  of  about  10  cents  each. 

It  Is  not  much.  But  it  means  a  little  food, 
a  roof,  medicine  and,  for  the  children,  scbocrf 
and  a  chance  someday  to  escape  the  terror 
and  repression  of  life  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Escape  and  a  chance  to  work. 

Of  the  275,000  refugees  now  living  in  the 
Strip,  fewer  than  10  per  cent  are  classified  as 
able  to  support  themselves.  UNRWA  esti- 
mates that  the  Strip  could  support  at  best 
no  more  thim  a  fifth  of  Its  present  popula- 
tion. Thus,  since  the  SU-Day  War,  about 
50,000  refugees  have  left.  Some  have  been 
deported.  Most  have  gone  In  search  of  work 
in  one  of  the  other  occupied  areas  or  in 
Israel  itself. 

Those  who  remain  at  the  camps  draw 
meagre  rations  at  UNRWA  distribution  cen- 
ters once  a  fortnight:  11  pounds  of  flour,  a 
little  sugar.  9  ounces  of  rice,  a  little  oU  oc 
fat.  a  bar  of  soap  and,  in  the  wintertime. 
134  pints  of  kerosene  a  month.  The  food 
ration  provides  about  1,600  calories  a  day, 
far  below  the  recommended  minimum  for 
adults. 

In  addition  to  the  UJ*.  effc«t,  a  trickle  of 
aid  also  comes  from  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, CARE  and  the  Near  East  Christian 
Council  for  Refugee  Work.  Tlie  Israeli  gov- 
ernment Is  content  to  let  others  tend  these 
chores. 

Yet  conditions  at  the  Jaballa  camp  are  far 
better  than  those  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  newer  camps  in  Jordan,  swamped  with 
some  200,000  refugees  from  the  Six-Day  War. 
The  "homes"  I  saw  here — Uttle  more  than 
boxes,  three  meters  square — were  neatly 
cared  for  and  the  roofs  did  not  leak.  Up  to 
five  persons  are  crammed  Into  each  of  these 
huts,  where  they  cook,  eat  and  sleep,  all  In 
one  room. 

Yet  the  most  vivid  memory  I  carried  away 
was  not  of  squalor,  but  of  an  old  woman, 
the  lower  half  of  her  face  modestly  covered, 
fvisslng  proudly  over  a  grandson  a  year  and 
a  half  old. 

Child  care  is  one  of  the  urgent  needs 
UNRWA  meets.  Dehydration  among  small 
children  suffering  from  gastro-enterttls  Is 
endemic  in  the  camps,  and  I  was  shown  a 
room  in  the  JabaUa  clinic  where  refugee 
children  are  treated  for  the  lUnees  a  dozen 
at  a  time.  In  a  ward  nearby,  two  Arab  women 
nestled  new-bom  babies  m  their  arms  and 
beamed. 

"Some  of  tbe  women  do  not  oome  to  the 
clinic,"  said  Mr.  Bubhl  Hashwa.  a  refugee  who 
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now  works  at  UNRWA  headquarters.  "When 
they  can't  come  here,  we  send  mldwlves  and 
medical  attendants  to  their  homes." 

On  their  children.  I  began  to  see,  Is  where 
the  refugees  pin  their  hopes.  I  had  heard 
whispers  of  dire  malnutrition  In  the  Strip, 
of  pitiful  little  sad-faced  children  with  bloat- 
ed bellies.  These  exist,  I  know,  in  Jordan,  but 
I  found  none  here.  At  schools  and  wherever 
they  turned  up  (which  was  nearly  every- 
where), the  children  of  Jaballa  were  plump, 
well-groomed,  laughing  and  chattering  like 
children  anywhere. 

But  while  the  children  offer  hope,  they 
are  also  a  tremendous  burden,  requiring  spe- 
cial health  care  and  educational  attention. 
The  Jaballa  camp  alone  has  13  elementary 
ftnH  preparatory  schools,  and  UNRWA's  defi- 
cit for  the  Gaza  program  this  year  is  expected 
to  reach  %&  million. 

"After  19  years,"  an  UNRWA  publication 
raported  two  months  before  the  Jvme  1967 
war,  "the  Gaza  Strip  la  still  very  evidently  a 
disaster  area." 

What  was  then  a  disaster  area  now  erupts 
in  terrarlsm  almost  dally,  as  long-nurtured 
hatreds  and  frustrations  reach  the  flash 
point.  Gaza's  youngsters  may  in  time  escape. 
But  until  the  political  stalemate  Is  broken 
and  the  refugee  problem  resolved,  life  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  will  continue  to  be  largely  one 
of  hopelessness,  terror,  reprisals  and  want. 

MmOLE    ElAST    RIPOBT:     a    PAtESrlNIAlf    ViKWS 

THE  Rxmrs  of  Bis  Past 
(By  William  P.  Cheshire) 
Jerash.  Jokdan. — "It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  me  to  have  died  than  to  have  left 
Jerusalem." 

The  speaker,  now  a  guide  at  the  Roman 
ruins  here,  had  been  drawn  into  a  discussion 
of  the  Palestinian  problem  as  we  made  a  slow 
tour  through  this  unique  city  of  the  De- 
capolls.  He  was  a  Palestinian  himself,  bad 
been  a  guide  for  many  years  in  the  Old  City 
of  Jerusalem.  Then.  In  1967.  he  and  bis 
family  fled  in  the  face  of  what  the  IsraeU 
guide-books  speak  of  as  "uniflcaUon"  of  the 
Holy  City. 

While  we  poked  among  the  ruins,  he  re- 
called with  pride  those  happier  days  before 
the  June  War.  He  once  had  guided  Dr.  Billy 
Graham  on  a  tour  of  Jerusalem. 

"See  here."  he  said,  pointing  to  the  Amer- 
ican evangelist's  autograph  In  a  well- 
thumbed  ngtebook.  Dr.  Graham,  we  agreed, 
was  an  admirable  man. 

"He  drinks  no  wine."  said  my  guide,  with 
a  nod  of  the  head  for  emphasis. 
"Like  the  Moslems,"  I  said. 
He  smiled. 

As  our  tour  progressed,  the  conversation 
became  more  pomted.  The  Palestinian  began 
to  reflect  xmhapplly  on  the  circumstances 
that  had  forced  him  to  leave  the  city  that 
had  been  home  for  his  family  for  coimtless 
generations.  I  was  an  American,  and  that 
fact  was  leitmotiv  to  what  was  said.  Did  I 
and  my  nation  not  share  the  blame  for  this 
man's  flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Jerash  in  the 
rocky  Jordanian  hiUs? 

"Israel,  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
the  United  States— no  one  cares."  he  said. 
"No  one  sees  that  Israel  deals  fairly,  merci- 
fully with  the  refugees." 

But  it  is  not  true.  I  offered,  that  no  one 
cares.  Many  people,  many  Americans,  regard 
the  refugee  issue  as  central  to  a  Middle  East 
solution.  Many  regard  Israel's  seeming  in- 
difference to  the  problems  of  the  Palestinian 
outcasts  as  a  repudlaUon  In  fact  of  much 
of  Israel's  moral  posturing. 

"Tou  say  you  care,"  said  my  guide,  more 
in  a  spirit  of  resignation  than  criUclsm. 
"But  you  will  go  home  again  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  you  will  no  longer  remember  a  poor  old 
man.  uprooted  from  his  land  and  made  to 
live  in  a  new  country  where  he  has  no  family, 
no  Ues." 
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I  did  not  spwJc.  I  knew  thatll  would  re- 
member. But  I  also  Itnew  that  nothing  I 
could  do  would  in  any  way  relle\^  the  misery 
that  this  man  felt.  He  was  a  Palestinian,  an 
Arab  It  was  not  possible  for  n^e  to  under- 
stand in  any  but  a  superficial  Way  the  Im- 
portance that  he  and  thousands  of  fellow 
refugees  attach  to  family  and  ^ome,  as  Im- 
portant as  the  Prophet  to  most  |  Moslems. 

To  be  sure,  one  could  detect  tnore  than  a 
Uttle  self-pity  In  my  gxxlde's  re 
troubles.   Self-pity   and   blamln 
one's  misfortunes  these,  Arablsj 
characteristics  of  the  race. 

But  when  all  that  la  take 
remains  the  hard  core  of  Irred 
tragedy :  f  amlUee  dispersed,  hoi 
erty  appropriated,  Jobs  and  frlfnds  left  be- 
hind. Between  here  and  Ammah  stands  one 
of  the  many  refugee  camps  thafl  have  sprung 
up  across  Jordan  since  the  196T  war.  Thou- 
sands of  families  exist  In  these  Icamps.  hud- 
dled against  the  cold  In  hovelalthree  meters 
square,  hopeless,  destitute,  forrotten. 

That  camp  was  my  first  dlrert  exposure  to 
the  refugee  problem.  I  could  s<^c€ly  believe 
my  eyes:  row  upon  row  of  hulp.  a  monoto- 
nous city  of  galvanized  tin  roofi  and  littered 
streets  perhaps  a  yard  wide,  wltih  small  chil- 
dren at  play  In  the  hard-packed  mud.  I 
leaned  forward  and  pointed  ]  toward  the 
sprawling  slum.  "Palestinians,"  feald  my  driv- 
er, hardeneo  to  the  sight. 

As  I  left  Jerash.  the  sun  w^s  setting.  In 
the  village  below,  the  muezzin;  was  Just  be- 
ginning the  call  to  prayer,  and  Iny  guide  and 
I  stopped  to  listen.  It  sounded  t  a  my  Western 
ears  like  plalnsong. 

Finally,  the  chant  complete.  ;he  guide  and 
I  shook  hands.  "Some  day,"  said  he,  quietly, 
"perhaps  we  shall  meet  agalii — here  or  In 
Jemsalem." 

If  we  ever  meet  again,  I  thou  jht  glumly.  It 
will  be  here  In  Jerash. 

"Let  us  say  Jerusalem."  I  said . 

(Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)    Etate,  Mar.  29. 

1970] 

LxBANOK  Srakt  :  Thx  Nation   Hat  Not  Stra- 

VTVE  THK  Brrraa  AaAS-IsBAxti  Contuct 


(By  William  P.  Chesl^lre) 
BnaTTT.— Nowhere  doea  the!  terrible  coet 
of  the  Middle  East  war  comje  home  more 
starkly  than  here  In  Lebanon,  l>ie  most  West- 
ern-oriented Arab  nation  and  ^Dosalbly  the 
most  vulnerable  to  the  ravages  of  rising  mili- 
tancy In  this  Infiammable  ^mer  of  the 
world.  I 

The  visitor  fresh  from  Calrb  and  Amman 
finds  here  a  vitality,  economli  and  Intellec- 
tual, almost  wholly  missing  In  those  other 
Arab  capitals.  And  all  this,  (he  la  told  by 
those  who  ponder  the  subject  seriously.  Is 
destined  to  be  smashed  unlets  the  Mideast 
crisis  can  be  calmed — and  q^ilckly. 

As  In  embattled  Jordan,  Pedpyeen  guerrilla 
operations  contribute  to  the  sense  of  crisis 
by  Inviting  Israeli  occupatloti  of  southern 
Lebanon,  where  the  commanidos  have  con- 
centrated their  forces.  Lebanon's  token  army 
of  about  12.000 — scarcely  mora  than  a  domes- 
tic police  force — has  little  chance  of  disciplin- 
ing the  guerrillas,  who  enjoy  Immense  popu- 
lar support,  especially  amopt  the  Moslem 
half  of  this  half-Moslem,  jhaU-Christlan 
nation.  ! 

"We  are  the  only  neighbor  ^f  Israel's,"  one 
Lebanese  told  me  by  way  of  nuking  a  predic- 
tion, "that  has  not  loet  territory  to  Israel  or 
had  a  change  of  government."  He  would  not 
rule  out  either  here,  he  added. 

Politically  sensitive  Lebaneee  are  especial- 
ly of  the  nation's  poor  military  posture  "We 
want  an  army  that  fights."  says  Puad  W. 
Itaylm,  editor  of  the  Beirut-baaed  Middle 
East  Economic  Survey,  "not  one  that  trlea 
to  fight  and  run  the  countiy  at  the  same 
time.  No  army  can  do  both." 
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Lebanon's  need  for  an  effective  defense 
force  seems  clear  enough.  Persons  close  to 
the  guerrilla  movement  say  privately  that  the 
Pedayeen  anticipate — in  fact,  hope  to  pro- 
voke— new  Israeli  conquests.  The  farther 
Israel  extends  her  borders  and  the  more 
Arabs  she  reaches  out  to  encompass,  the  rea- 
soning goes,  the  more  vulnerable  Israel  be- 
comes. Most  likely  to  be  sacrificed:  that  part 
of  Lebanon  south  of  the  Utanl  River,  on 
whose  waters  Israel  has  long  been  thought 
to  have  designs. 

That  Lebanon,  already  hurt  economically 
by  the  poUtlcal  uncertainties  of  the  Near 
East,  could  withstand  such  a  loss  of  terri- 
tory seems  doubtful.  But  here,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  Arab  world,  domestic  concerns  are 
quickly  submerged  In  the  greater  concern 
over  Israel's  expansionist  ambitions.  And 
the  only  effective  counterforce  to  these  am- 
bitions, many  moderate  Lebanese  will  In- 
sist, is  the  Arab  commando. 

"One  tries  rational  argument  and  peace- 
ful solutions,"  explains  Soraya  Antonlcs. 
an  attractive  young  Palestinian  active  in 
the  Fifth  of  June  Society,  an  association  of 
Palestinian  Intellectuals.  "When  that 
doesn't  work,  what's  left?" 

Miss  Antonlos  sees  disillusionment  with 
peace-seeking  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
Fedayeen's  mxishroomlng  growtJi  Refugees 
of  the  1948  war  refused  to  believe  that  re- 
patriation would  not  come  in  time.  "It  never 
sank  in,  really,"  says  Bflss  Antonloe,  s  ref- 
ugee herself.  United  Nations  resolutions 
promising  repatriation  helped  keep  the  hope 
alive. 

Then,  when  the  1967  war  drove  some 
200,000  new  refugees  from  Jordan's  West 
Bank,  younger  members  of  the  1948  ex- 
odus saw  the  hopelessness  of  their  position. 
"They  realized,"  says  Miss  Antonloe,  "that 
they  had  been  deceived  all  those  years."  Out 
of  the  resulting  bitterness  and  determina- 
tion to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  refugees. 
Miss  Antonlos  believes,  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment was  bom. 

Though  not  as  conspicuous  here  as  In 
Jordan,  the  guerrillas  are  nonetheless  pres- 
ent. The  major  guerrilla  newspaper. 
"Fateh,"  which  circulates  throughout  the 
Arab  world,  is  published  here,  and  posters 
soliciting  support  for  the  guerrillas  are  a 
common  sight  In  downtown  Beirut. 

Equally  common  is  the  near  certainty 
among  Informed  Lebanese  that  a  major  con- 
frontation between  the  government  and 
the  guerrillas — and  between  the  guerrillas 
and  Israel — la  only  a  matter  of  time.  Makram 
Atlyah,  a  Journalist  educated  at  the  Amer- 
ican University  of  Beirut,  points  up  the 
danger  In  such  a  showdown  when  he  con- 
cedes that  Lebanon,  with  Its  Western  heri- 
tage and  firm  grasp  on  freedom  and  enlight- 
enment, may  not  survive  the  Arab-Israeli 
wars  Intact. 

"But  In  the  meantime,"  he  adds,  with  a 
good-natiu-ed  detachment  uncommon  else- 
where In  the  Arab  East,  "we  enjoy  Lebanon's 
vitality  while  it  lasts." 
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In  GaKBCC,  Opprbssion  Touchxs  Ltohtlt 
(By  William  P.  Cheshire) 

Athxns. — Here  in  Greece,  "where  democ- 
racy was  bom,"  life  goes  on  pretty  much  as  it 
did  before  the  colonels  smothered  democ- 
racy "to  avert  the  danger  of  a  Communist 
threfct." 

"I  would  say."  an  American  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative calculated,  "that  8£  to  80  percent 
of  the  people  Just  go  about  their  business." 
OppoeiUon  to  the  government  Is  centered 
almost  entirely  among  a  few  Intellectuals 
and  the  Athens  press,  which  feels  threatened 
by  the  government's  economic  and  other 
restralnu. 

Among  the  weapons  used  against  the 
newspapers  Is  a  tax  on  all  pubUcaUons  mov- 
ing outside  the  capital  city.  The  purpose:  to 
keep  orltldam  of  the  regime,  not  uncommon 


In  the  papert  here,  from  reaching  Oreeka  in 
outlying  rural  areas,  where  suppcM^  for  the 
government  is  strongest. 

"The  government  denies  it  is  doing  this," 
my  informant  said,  "but  I  visit  the  outlying 
areas,  and  I  know  they  don't  get  the  Athens 
papers." 

Another  tactic  is  to  suppress  particular 
editions  of  the  Athens  papers  when  the  criti- 
cism becomes  too  "provocative."  Rather 
than  proaecuUng  the  editors  (allowed  under 
the  new  constitution) .  the  government  pre- 
fers to  order  kiosk  operators  not  to  sell  the 
papers,  I  was  told. 

"It  works  Just  as  well,  and  !t  avoids  the 
outcry  that  would  result,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  from  messy  trials  " 

Aside  from  suppressing  criticism  In  the 
press,  the  colonels  are  likewise  quick  to  re- 
sent political  opposition.  But  their  methods 
are  a  far  cry  from  the  brutality  commonly 
charged  against  them  in  America,  well- 
informed  non-Oreeks  say. 

"I  would  call  It  a  benevolent  dictatorship." 
one  Amertcan  official  said.  "Political  enemies 
are  put  under  house  arrest  and  kept  for  long 
periods — maybe  months — in  hotel  rooms.  But 
they  are  not  brutalized." 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  Is  put  at 
around  2000.  Some  are  Communists  and 
Communist  sympathizers.  Others  are  royal- 
ists and  right-wingers,  including  some  ex- 
military  officers. 

Among  many  Greeks  and  foreigners  alike, 
the  major  criticism  of  the  colonels  has  to  do 
with  their  clumsy  methods  and  inefficiency. 
"They  are  military  men  and.  most  of  them, 
from  rural  backgrounds,"  an  American  resi- 
dent generally  friendly  to  the  regime  told 
me.  '"Hiey  Jxist  aren't  accustomed  to  think- 
ing in  terms  of  public  relations,  and  they 
aren't  used  to  running  a  government  either." 
What  worries  many  American  officials  here 
Is  the  chance  that  political  opposition  in  the 
United  States — aggravated  by  the  Greek  re- 
gime's inattention  to  its  "image"  overseas- 
may  disrupt  US.-Greek  relations  at  a  time 
when  Greece  Is  one  of  the  few  Mediterranean 
outposts  on  which  the  United  States  can  de- 
pend. U.S.  military  aid  to  Greece,  they  recall, 
was  almost  stopped  this  year  in  the  Senate. 
One  bad  blunder  by  the  colonels,  their 
friends  here  know,  could  quickly  wreck  the 
military  assistance  program. 

But  while  It  may  be  true  that  the  colonels 
are  not  adept  at  public  relations.  It  is  clear 
that  they  recognize  propaganda's  Importance. 
Out  In  the  countryside,  away  from  urbane 
Athens,  among  the  commonest  sights  to  be 
seen  are  huge  posters  and  baked-enamel 
signboards  emblazoned  with  the  legend,  in 
Greek.  "Long  Live  the  2l8t  of  April."  the  day 
the  colonels  seized  power  in  1987. 

I  asked  a  guide  to  translate  the  inscription, 
and  her  dark  eyes  blazed.  "It  is  the  date  of 
our  last  military  revolution."  she  answered 
with  asperity.  But  the  signs  remain  and  give 
no  sign  of  being  mutUated  by  an  angry  popu- 
lation. Once  I  saw  the  same  Insert ption 
spelled  out  in  rocks  on  a  hillside,  presumably 
bv  peasant  hands. 

Even  among  educated  Athenians  one  finds 
support  for  the  1967  coup,  for  memortes  of 
the  Communist  incursions  following  World 
War  n  are  fresh  In  many  minds. 

"We  have  a  mlUtary  government."  said  an 
Athens  businessman  educated  at  the  pres- 
tigious Amertcan-run  Robert  CoUege  in 
Istanbul.  "Nobody  likes  a  mlUtary  govern- 
ment, but  It  was  a  necessity."  Nobody  likes 
a  Communist  government  either,  he  might 
have  said. 

It  is  a  common  assessment  and  one  that 
works  in  the  government's  behalf,  as  does 
Ume.  The  opposition,  harried  and  disorga- 
nized, Is  said  to  be  weary.  Even  those  who 
have  the  least  love  for  the  regime  are  said 
to  be  more  and  more  resigned  to  a  govern- 
ment whose  "oppresalona"  touch  very  few — 
and  then  lightly. 
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IsRAix's    Nrw    Hasvest:     Arabs    Waen    of 

"Land-Lust" 
(By  WllUam  P.  Cheshire) 
Jebtjsalkm.— This  ancient  city,  holy  to 
Moslem  and  Jew  alike,  stands  as  a  visible 
testament  to  the  mistrust  that  separatee  Is- 
rael from  her  Arab  neighbors.  Part  of  the  city 
IB  officially  "occupied  territory."  Yet  here  sits 
the  Israeli  parliament,  and  the  major  parties 
doing  business  there  are  pledged  never  to 
surrender  "one  inch"  of  Jerusalem,  spiritual 
capital  of  the  Jewish  people  for  3.000  years 
and  capital  of  Israel  since  1950. 

"Israel  insists  she  wants  merely  a  buffer 
zone  in  the  occupied  areas,"  snorted  an  Arab 
with  whom  I  talked  at  length  m  Beirut. 
"Buffer  zone?  She  U  moving  settlers  into  the 
occupied  areas  as  fast  as  she  can.  Soon  these 
newly  settled  areas  will  need  their  own  buf- 
fer zones.  Where  does  it  all  end?" 

Such  suspicions  of  a  growing  land-lust  on 
the  part  of  Israel  are  scarcely  calmed  by  of- 
ficial pronouncements  Issuing  from  this  city. 
Israel's  dominant  Labor  Alignment,  headed 
by  Golda  Meir's  socialist  Mapal  party.  Is 
flimly  committed  against  giving  up  any  of 
the  spoils  of  the  1967  war.  The  only  opposi- 
tion the  major  parties  have  is  voiced,  and 
then  cautiously,  by  such  intellectual  group- 
ings as  the  Ihud  party  and,  not  so  cautiously, 
by  Uri  Avnery.  Israel's  maverick  MP  and 
girlle-magazlne  publisher.  ^     .   ^     . 

"It  is  vital  to  us  from  the  standpoint  of 
security,"  says  Defense  Minister  and  June 
War  hero  Moshe  Dayan  (whose  poster-size 
picture  can  be  bought  at  newsstands  here  for 
$2  25)  "that  we  maintain  military  bases 
there  (In  the  occupied  West  Bank)  and  free- 
dom of  action  for  Israeli  defense  forces." 

But  It  is  not  airfields  or  truck  depots  that 
the  visitor  finds  most  of  in  the  Jordan  vaUey. 
He  sees  mostly  pipes  for  proposed  Irrigation 
projects,  newly  planted  crops,  preparations 
for  road-wldenlng— signs  of  a  people  settling 
down  on  the  Und  to  stay.  IsraeU  people, 
whose  presence  In  the  Wesit  Bank  is  proof  to 
the  Arab  that  talk  of  negotiations  is  a  cruel 

Joke.  .     . 

"This  was  not  unoccupied  area."  an  Aran 
professor  had  said  to  me  a  few  days  before 
I  arrived  in  Israel.  "People  lived  on  It.  They 
may  not  have  made  the  land  as  productive 
as  have  the  Israelis,  with  their  Westem  tech-. 
nology,  but  It  was  theirs.  How  can  the  Arabs 
love  the  Israelis?  We  have  been  raped!" 

So,  while  the  new  settlers  plant  the  seeds 
of  a  new  harvest,  they  must  also  snatch  fre- 
quent looks  over  the  shoulder.  All  along  the 
roadside  running  up  the  Jordan  valley,  signs 
warn  of  sudden  death  beyond:  "Warning! 
Frontier  Ahead!"  It  is  along  this  frontier 
that  guerrilla  groups  conduct  sporadic  raids 
on  the  Israeli  "nesters,"  hoping  to  make  of 
the  Arab's  former  possession  a  no-man's- 
land. 

For  their  part,  the  Israelis  are  equally  de- 
termined to  make  the  occupied  lands  safe 
for  settlers.  Their  tactics  are  not  always 
Ijumane. 

Reports  are  hard  to  verify,  but  it  is  widely 
beUeved  (and  not  Just  by  Arabs)  that  per- 
sons suspected  of  belonging  to  guerrilla  or- 
ganizations or  of  aiding  the  guerrillas  are 
tortured  routinely  at  security  compounds  in 
Jerusalem,  Ashkelon  and  Sarafand.  Beyond 
question,  whole  villages  have  been  demol- 
ished for  "security  reasons"  (8.000  homes, 
by  one  count)  and  property  requisitioned, 
including  a  hospital  In  east  Jemsalem  that 
has  been  turned  Into  a  police  station. 

In  areas  of  Intense  guerrilla  activity,  cxir- 
fews  are  common.  I  heard  of  entire  villages 
being  kept  on  total  curfew  for  as  long  as 
a  week,  with  residents  not  even  being  al- 
lowed to  use  the  Utrlnee  or  water  the  cattle. 
Buch  examples  are  extreme,  but  they  do 
occvu'.  And  being  searched  at  military  road- 
blocks is  so  much  a  part  of  life  In  the  oc- 
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oupled  areas  that  visitors,  who  are  V*'^ 
through,  grow  accustomed  to  seeing  fiercely 
proud  Arabs  thus  humiliated. 

"The  wrongs  of  the  Jews  cry  out  to 
heaven,"  The  Times  of  London  remarked  edi- 
torially not  long  ago.  "but  they  do  not  arj 
out  so  loud  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Arabs  need 
not  be  heard."  

Heard  they  may  be.  but  not  northeast  oi 
here  In  the  Jordan  VaUey.  There  the  new  set- 
tlers are  settling  In,  and  the  dominant 
sounds  are  those  made  by  water  sluicing 
through  new  pipe  and  the  plow  cutting  fur- 
rows through  former  Arab  lands. 


UwDix  EAST  Rxpobt:   New  Troubles  Brew 
In  Paibtland 


(By  William  P.  Cheshire) 
Ktrenia,  Ctpkus.— Twice  a  day— early  in 
the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon— the 
Greek  bus  makes  the  "sort  trip"  between 
here  and  Nicosia,  winding  through  the  heart 
of  the  largest  Turkish  enclave  on  this  seem- 
ingly placid  but  seething  Island  repubUc. 

AlcnE  the  way,  road  signs  cry  out  against 
"the  Murderers  of  Turks"— that  is  to  say. 
the  Greek  majority  on  Cyprus — and  it  U  only 
with  a  United  Nations  escort  front  and  back 
that  the  busload  of  Greeks  U  permitted  to 
take  the  most  direct  route  from  here  to  the 
capital  and  back. 

Bus  service  U  fairly  regiUar.  despite  the 
restriction.  At  other  times  of  the  day,  great 
lumbering  buses  like  the  one  that  brought 
me  to  Kyrenla  swing  wide  to  the  west,  adding 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  schedule 
but  avoiding  Turks. 

Kyrenla,  outwardly  so  calm,  was  aUve  with 
terror  during  the  late  1950s,  a  period  in  the 
history  of  Cyprus  that  British  residents  here 
speak  of  simply  as  "The  Troubles,"  Durli^, 
"The  Troubles,"  the  proprietor  of  the  Bed 
Lion  confided  to  me  when  his  pub  had  en^- 
tled  of  other  customers,  to  be  British  was  to 
risk  being  shot  In  the  back. 

"I  had  an  armed  guard  on  the  pub  aroimd 
the  clock  since  the  cUentele  consisted  mostly 
of  British  army  troops.  And  the  Americans 
here  \ised  to  wear  undershirts  with  'VS.' 
painted  across  the  back  In  big  letters." 

One  American  resident,  he  recalled,  left 
his  T-shirt  off  during  the  hot  Cyprlot  mid- 
day. "They  shot  and  killed  him  from  the 
street  whUe  he  washed  his  car  In  the  yard." 
Those  times  are  past,  I  was  ass\ired,  and 
things  are  settling  down  to  "normal"  on 
Cyprus.  But  even  in  the  relative  calm  of  the 
week  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate President  Makarlos,  things  were  not 
entirely  "normal."  DUcussions  of  Cyprus  pol- 
Itics  were  discouraged  in  the  Bed  Lion  and 
other  establishments,  and  at  the  impressive 
Crusader  ruins,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
harbor,  submachine  guns  stared  out  from 
Medieval  parapets  against  the  day  when  new 
troubles  might  empt. 

The  sizeable  British  community  here,  per- 
haps for  self-protection,  appears  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  Island's  affairs.  Here  In  Ky- 
renla. the  Queen's  subjects  dine  out  at  the 
"veddy  British"  Harbor  Club,  take  their 
toddles  at  the  Red  Lion  or  (more  commonly) 
at  home  and.  on  Sundays,  worship  at  the 
lovely  Btucco-and-red-tlle  St.  Andrew's  An- 
glican Church. 

"My  God."  I  heard  a  British  resident  of 
some  20  years  exclaim  over  the  telephone  In 
conversation  with  a  Greek -speaking  native, 
"doesnt  anyone  over  there  speak  English!" 

"It's  like  a  Uttle  colonial  outpost,"  ex- 
plained a  British  Journalist  who  foxmd  this 
aspect  of  life  In  Kyrenla  as  enjoyable  as  I  did. 
"They  bring  England  out  here  with  them, 
and  most  of  the  year  It's  Uke  back  home  In 
the  spring." 

It  isnt  really,  of  course.  The  new  troubles 
between  the  Uland's  490.000  Greeks  and  110,- 
000  Turks  are  real  enough.  SmaU  acts  of  ter- 
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rorlsm  are  commonplace,  and  many  fear 
members  of  the  National  Front,  fanatical 
Greek  CyprloU,  are  girding  tor  a  new  offen- 
sive as  early  as  this  spring. 

The  great  risk  Is  that  Turkey,  stopped  Just 
short  of  an  Invasion  of  Cyprus  through  the 
1967  intercession  of  VS.  mediator  Cyrus 
Vance,  might  Jump  the  traces,  n  this  hap- 
pens, an  American  diplomat  told  me,  there 
Is  no  chance  that  mediation  would  work 
again.  "The  United  States  used  up  its  credit 
with  the  Vance  mission."  he  said.  Nor  would 
Turkey  listen  to  any  other  power,  he  thought, 
including  the  United  Nations,  which  keeps  an 
vineasy  watch  on  Cyprlot  affairs. 

Yet,  at  the  small  rooming  house  here  where 
I  stayed,  two  Londoners  had  set  up  head- 
quarters whUe  they  scouted  the  Uland  for  a 
house  to  buy.  They  were  tired  of  aU  the  vio- 
lence and  crime  of  city  life,  they  explained, 
and  had  decided  to  withdraw  to  peaceful 
Cypms,  where  they  could  enjoy  the  Seabreeze 
and  wander  among  the  island's  stiU  unex- 
cavated  antiquities. 

I  could  easily  understand  their  yearning. 
After  two  weeks  with  the  Arabs.  Cyprus  did 
indeed  seem  wonderfuUy  IdyUic.  Not  untU  a 
week  after,  when  terrorists  machine-gunned 
Makarlos'  helicopter,  did  I  begin  to  under- 
stand how  completely  Cyprus'  fairy-tale  s\ir- 
roxindlngs  could  obscure  the  inferno  under- 
neath. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  SELECT  HOUSE 
COMMTTTEE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  6,  1970 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  in 
introducing  a  bipartisan  resolution  de- 
signed to  throw  a  greater  degree  of  light 
on  the  present  situation  in  Southeast 

Asia.  . 

This  resolution,  if  approved  by  the 
House,  establishes  tlie  mechanism  by 
which  a  quick,  objective,  and  effectiye 
review  and  report  of  U.S.  activities  to 
Southeast  Asia  can  be  provided  to  the 
Congress.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
would  be  empowered  to  select  an  IJ- 
member  committee  whose  task  it  would 
be  to  within  30  days  of  Its  impaneUng. 
travel  to  Southeast  Asia,  assess  our  na- 
tional position,  and  report  its  findings  to 
the  Congress.  _^„„ 

Fundamental  objective  in  assessing 
and  reporting  would  be  insured  by  Uie 
composition  of  the  committee.  Two  com- 
mittee members  would  be  selected  frMn 
the  House  Armed  Services  Comnuttee, 
two  from  the -House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  seven  from  the  general  mem- 
bership of  the  House. 

In  my  judgment,  the  value  of  such  a 
committee  is  threefold.  It  would  provide 
the  House  with  a  one-shot  internal  fact- 
finding instrument  which  is  clearly  lack- 
ing and  desperately  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  would  facihtate  the  formu- 
lation and  expression  of  more  objective 
and  informed  congressional  responses  to 
Presidential  policy  decisions  with  regard 
to  Soutiieast  Asia.  Finally,  it  would  pro- 
vide the  American  peojrie  with  a  needed 
balance  in  the  present  reporting  mix  on 
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the  status  and  level  of  our  current  In- 
volvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  need  to  be  a|  fully  in- 
formed about  the  situation  In  (Southeast 
Asia  as  soon  as  possible.  The  jresolution 
I  am  coauthoring  today  provld^  a  speedy 
and  reasonable  means  to  facilitate  this 
information-gathering  task;  <t  also  fa- 
cilitates the  decisionmaking  pijerogativee 
of  Congress.  I  lu^e  my  colleagiies  to  lend 
their  support  to  this  proposa . 


LEGISLATIVE  OBJECTIVE^  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  RETIRED  TfcACHERS 
ASSOCIATION  AND  TH3  AMERI- 
CAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  .RETIRED 
PERSONS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

07   DTOIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  27-29.  1970.  the  legislative 
councU  of  the  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association  and  the  National  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retirqd  Persons 
adopted  a  statement  of  legislative 
objectives,  which  consiste4  of  rec- 
ommendations for  Improved]  social  se- 
curity and  medicare  benefit*,  for  equi- 
table tax  treatment,  for  adequate  hous- 
ing and  transportation,  and! a  series  of 
other  suggestions.  ' 

These  two  organizations!  represent 
over  2  million  members,  all  ol  whom  are 
Interested  in  a  better  life  fofc  our  older 
citizens. 

Because  I  believe  that  mi  colleagues 
should  know  the  views  expressed  by 
NRTA  and  AARP,  I  include  pe  full  text 
of  the  reconunendations  in  tjhe  Rbcoed: 

TH«  46-PonfT  LMOOLATrWX  PmcxMam   ADOFTH) 

voK  This  Y*am.  bt  th«  NRTA-AARP  liWns- 

LATTTE   OotmCIL 

ocpmovB)  aociAi.  sccuuir,  icdicabx 
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8.  We  urge  that  Social  Security  beneflta  for 
men  be  cMnputed  on  the  same  basU  aa  that 
now  used  to  determine  benefits  for  women. 

9.  We  encourage  deferment  of  retirement 
beyond  age  65  and  we  urge  Congress  to  pro- 
vide increased  benefits  to  persons  who  con- 
tinue to  work  past  age  65. 

10.  We  urge  that  the  Federal  Government 
Investigate  the  causes  of  Increasing  hospital 
charges  and  physicians'  fees  In  an  effort  to 
halt  the  rising  costs  of  Medicare  and  out-of- 
pocket  Medicare  payments. 

11.  We  suggest  the  Inclusion  of  chlro- 
pracUc  services  under  Part  B  of  Medicare. 

Ao«auAT»  arriBBMXNT  incomx 
12  We  urge  the  states  to  Increase  pension 
benefits  of  all  retired  teachers  to  at  least 
»a.400  a  year  minimum  based  on  38  years  of 
service,  with  proportional  benefits  for  all 
service  of  shorter  diiratlon. 

13.  We  urge  adoption  of  a  national  poUcy 
of  (a)  the  transferability  of  public  and  pri- 
vate retirement  credits,  (b)  five-year  or  ear- 
lier vesting  of  retirement  benefits,  and  (c) 
adequate  funding. 

14.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  partial 
Federal  funding  to  encourage  the  States  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  out-of-state  teaching 
credit. 

15.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate pension  increases  for  railroad  retirees 
and  Civil  Service  retirees. 

16.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  to 
protect  veterans,  their  dependents,  and  all 
other  older  Americans  In  their  benefits  when 
increases  are  voted  In  Social  Security  or 
public  pensions. 

17.  We  urge  that  all  public  and  private 
pension  programs  be  revised  to  provide  an- 
nvial  automatic  benefit  increases  tied  to  a 
rise  In  the  ooet  of  living. 

18.  We  urge  more  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Age  Dlscrlmlnatton  Act  passed  by  the 
90th  Oongreae,  and  expansion  of  Its  provi- 
sions to  assure  those  over  age  65  who  want  to 
work,  the  opportiinlty  to  do  so. 

KQTrTTABl.X  TAX  T»EATinEKT 

19.  We  urge  tbat  tlie  entire  economic  com- 
munity 0*  the  naUon  contribute  to  the  fi- 
nancial Improvement  of  needy  older  Amer- 
icans.   

ao.  We  »irge  the  Congress  to  permit  per- 
sons age  65  and  over  to  deduct  all  unralm- 
buned  expenses  for  drugs  and  other  medical 
expendltiires    from    ttielr    Federal    Income 
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1.  We  support  leglaUtlon  to  I  Increase  the 
TtiintTniiTti  Social  SecTirity  bene0t  to  at  least 
$130  a  month  and  provide  corresponding  In- 
cr«asee  at  all  Social  Secvirity  l^neflt  leveU. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  ISodal  Secu- 
rity earnings  limitation  be  amended  to  per- 
mit annual  earned  Income  of  $3,000  a  year 
without  reduction  In  Social  Security  bene- 

8.  We  urge  that  the  wldowl-s  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  be  Increased  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  worker's  benefit.  I 

4.  We  favor  leglsUtloo  to  eotabUsh  mini- 
mum Social  Security  benefit*!  for  all  per- 
sons age  70  or  (rfder  who  arje  not  other- 
wise eligible  for  cash  benefits  under  the 
Social  8ec\irtty  program,  and  to  permit  bene- 

^      fits  up  to  $160  per  month  fro^  other  pub- 
^      lie    and   private    pensions    wltbout    loss    In 

their  Social  Security  beneflU. 
6.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  assure  that  all 

persons  will  be  eligible  for  Kledlcare  upon 

attaining  age  68. 

6.  We  urge  the  Congress  to|  Include  pre- 
scription drug  costs  in  Medlcai^. 

7.  We  support  the  bipartisan  study  of  toe 
whole  Social  Security  system  in  relation  to 
today's  economy. 
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21.  We  believe  that  single  persons  over 
i^  65  with  Incomes  up  to  $3,500  a  year, 
and  married  couples  over  age  65  with  incoanes 
up  to  $6,000  a  year,  should  be  exempt  from 
paying  a  Federal  personal  Income  tax. 

22.  We  urge  that  Congress  ad]u«t  the  re- 
tirement Income  credit  base  to  oorreepond 
wtth  the  CTirrent  Social  Security  maximum 
payment. 

23.  We  urge  the  states  to  provide  a  home- 
stead exemption  for  persons  over  65  In  order 
to  lesaen  the  burden  of  steadily  rising  prop- 
erty taxes  and  enable  retirees  to  maintain 
their  own  homes. 

24.  We  urge  that  under  the  Federal  Estate 
Tax  the  present  60  percent  limitation  be  re- 
pXMted  by  an  unUmlted  marital  deduction 
which  would  make  transfers  of  aU  property 
between  spouses  tax  free. 

KXALTB  AND  KKVaONJtKNT 

25.  We  support  the  principle  of  prevenUve 
care  to  promote  the  physical  and  mental 
health  at  older  persons. 

26.  We  \irge  the  Immediate  development 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  a  national  program  which  will 
guarantee  all  older  persons  the  right  to  qual- 
ify medical  and  health  care  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

27.  We  urge  that  the  Administration  effec- 


tively Implement  Its  commitment  to  allevi- 
ate the  problem  of  Inadequate  nutrition 
which  exists,  to  varying  degrees.  In  aU  strata 
of  our  society,  but  particularly  among  the 
elderly. 

28.  We  urge  a  coordinated  national  attack 
on  the  critical  problems  of  water,  air.  and 
noise  pollution  and  the  wasteful  destruction 
of  our  natural  surroundings. 

28.  We  urge  that  all  Federal  functions 
having  to  do  with  the  environment  be  com- 
bined Into  a  single  department. 

30.  We  urge  effective  Implementation  and 
strict  enforcement  of  criminal  laws,  and  en- 
actment of  new  ones  where  necessary.  In  or- 
der to  reverse  the  rising  tide  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Including  that  which  particularly  af- 
fects the  person  and  property  of  older  Amer- 
icans. 

31.  We  urge  that  all  Federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  give  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  older  persons  with  respect  to  the 
coet.  availability,  sultabUlty.  and  proximity 
of  public  transportation. 

82.  We  urge  that  the  announced  national 
housing  goal  Include  appropriate  emphasis 
on  the  provUion  of  adequate,  reasonably 
priced  housing  for  all  older  Americans. 

33.  We  urge  that  administrators  of  the 
Model  Cities  Program  continue  their  efforts 
to  Identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  older 
citizens  living  within  or  affected  by  Model 
Cities  projects. 

AOMINISTKATION    ON    AGINO 

34.  We  urge  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
poUcies.  procedures,  programs  and  resovirce* 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  be  conduct- 
ed to  determine  Its  effectiveness  in  carrying 
out  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  defined  in  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  as  amended. 

85.  We  respectfully  request  the  President 
to  direct  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  major  national 
organizations  of  older  persons  and  qualified 
individual  older  persons  in  the  initial  and 
all  subsequent  planning  and  policymaking 
for  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

36.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the  purpoees 
and  programs  of  the  Older  Americana  Act, 
including  those  set  forth  In  the  1969  Amend- 
ments. 
•  37.  We  urge  the  immediate  development 
of  a  national  phlloeophy  on  aging  and  the 
older  American. 

coKsmcxa  paoTKcnoN 
88.  We  support  legislation  to  expose  and 
restrict  all  categories  of  mlsrepresenUUon 
and  fraud  to  consumers. 

39.  We  oppose  the  adoption,  by  any  state, 
of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  in 
Its  present  form. 

40.  We  urge  immediate  state  and  Federal 
action  to  Identify  and  expose  those  consumer 
frauds  and  deoepUons  whose  primary  vic- 
tims are  older  Americans. 

41.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Consiuner  Affairs  at  the  Federal 
level  with  a  director  having  the  status  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  a  cabinet  officer. 

NATIONAL  POUCT 

42.  We  urge  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  intensify  their  efforts  to  sUbUiM 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

43.  We  urge  adoption  by  the  states  of  a 
model  Uniform  Probate  Code  to  simplify  and 
expedite  estate  administration. 

44.  We  urge  that  the  method  of  choosing 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  be  re- 
formed. 

45.  We  support  the  right  ol  persons  law- 
fully assembled  In  schools  and  other  public 
places  to  participate  In  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayers,  and  we  also  support  continuance  ol 
their  right  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  SUtea. 


X. 
X 
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SOVIET  NAVAL  MANEUVERS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  CAKOUNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  approaches  the  consldera- 
ti(m  of  the  1971  fiscal  year  military  pro- 
curement bill,  considerable  attention 
will  be  given  the  force  requirements  of 
the  Navy. 

This  subject  is  directly  related  to  the 
naval  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union.  An 
interesting  and  informative  article  on 
this  subject  titied  "Russ  Strategy:  Show 
the  Flag  on  Seven  Seas."  written  by 
George  Weller.  of  the  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service,  was  published  in  the  Chicago 
DaUy  News  of  April  23.  1970. 

Mr,  President  I  ask  unanimous  am- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From   the   Chicago  Daily   News,    April   23. 

1970) 
Russ  Stkatkst:  "Show  the  Flag"  on  Sxvxn 
Skas 
(By  George  Weller) 
Madrid. — The  massive  Soviet  naval  "ma- 
neuvers" to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary 
of   Lenin's   blrtli   range  over   thousands   of 
square  miles.  But  control  of  narrow  straits — 
Baltic,    Dardanelles,    Suez,    Singapore    and 
Gibraltar — are  Its  alms. 

GUbraltar,  the  massive  mountain  lookout, 
disputed  between  Spain  and  Britain,  is  the 
strategic  fulcrxun  of  the  so-called  "exercise." 
V^oever  holds  Gibraltar's  warning  system, 
plus  Spanish  and  Moroccan  airfields,  con- 
trols the  interaction  of  Russia's  two  main 
fleets. 

"Okean,"  as  the  Soviets  call  their  demon- 
stration, has  the  propaganda  purpose  of  serv- 
ing notice  on  the  world  that  Russia  Is  now 
a  power  In  seven  seas. 

It  is  doing  what  Britain's  once  proud  navy 
used  to  call  "showing  the  flag." 

For  Russia  to  exert  worldwide  naval  power 
it  is  necessary  that  she  be  able  to  combine 
her  Baltic  fleet  of  90  ships  operating  In  mid- 
Atlantic  with  25  submarines,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet  with  its  13  submarines,  op- 
erating mostly  In  the  area  of  the  IsraeU-Arab 
conflict.  Gibraltar's  straits  are  the  key. 

The  Soviets  have  progressed  a  step  toward 
"neutralizing"  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  in 
their  new  merchant  marine  agreement  with 
Gen.  Francisco  Franco.  They  alreculy  have 
established  bunkering  and  provisioning 
rights  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

Fleet  supply  ships  with  Western  naval 
forces  are  clearly  painted  battle  gray.  But  the 
supply  train  of  the  Soviet  navy  has  no  dis- 
tinctive markings.  A  fleet  tanker  locdcs  like 
any  other  oiler.  Deck  guns  can  be  absent. 

What  this  means  Is  that  such  a  "commer- 
cial" arrangement  as  Spain  has  with  Russia 
can  be  graduaUy  and  imperceptibly  shifted 
over  Into  a  supply  service.  The  Soviets  al- 
ready have  carried  out  this  adroit  shift  with 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Syrians,  taking  over 
use  of  their  porta. 

Franco,  who  in  World  War  II  sheltered 
Italian  miniature  ships  near  Gibraltar  to  at- 
tack allied  convoys,  while  keeping  an  offi- 
cial neutrality,  la  no  newcomer  to  these 
naval  subterfuges. 

But  at  77  he  Is  unlikely  to  be  around  to 
supervise  the  eventual  showdown  In  the 
Mediterranean.  His  deputy  and  likeliest  suc- 
cessor is  Adm.  Luis  Carrero  Albanco. 
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Franco  made  an  agreement  with  Hitler  to 
allow  the  German  army  to  cross  Spain  and 
take  GUbraltar,  In  return  for  German  air- 
craft and  arms.  But  he  stalled  on  fulfillment, 
and  GUbraltar  was  saved  for  the  allies  by 
Italian  defeats  that  forced  Hitler  to  cancel 
the  move  to  bottle  up  the  Mediterranean. 

The  worldwide  demonstration  by  the  So- 
viet navy  bears  the  authentic  mark  of  Party 
Chief  Leonid  Brezhnev,  who  became  navy- 
minded,  something  Uke  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  was 
the  party's  liaison  man  with  the  navy  when 
It  was  a  poor  stepelster  to  the  army  and  air 
force. 

Under  Brezhnev's  expert  guidance,  and 
with  Nasser's  help,  the  Soviets  are  graduaUy 
moving  westward  toward  Gibraltar  along  tihe 
Arab  coast  of  North  Africa.  Their  take-off 
point  Is  the  blocked  Suez  Canal,  which  they 
are  anxious  to  get  reopened. 

Opening  Suez  would  bring  their  Vladivos- 
tok-based fieet  units  operating  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  into  Uaison 
with  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 

The  Soviets  already  are  using  Indian 
ports  as  "training"  bases  for  the  subma- 
rines they  are  providing  for  the  Indian  Navy. 
They  also  have  a  secret  base  on  the  Red  Sea 
coast  of  the  United  Arab  RepubUc. 

The  Soviet  naval  interaction  in  three  Arab 
seaports.  Port  Said,  Alexandria  and  Tobruk, 
is  emblematic  of  the  strategy. 

The  Israeli  air  force  has  pounded  Port  Said 
Into  rubble  and  sent  its  250,000  inhabitants 
into  refvigee  camps.  The  Soviets  have  not 
attempted  to  defend  the  canal's  door. 

Where  they  have  concentrated  their  war- 
ships and  their  SAM-3  low-level  missiles  Is 
around  Alexandria,  the  next  port  West. 
Through  Alexandria,  from  the  Black  Sea, 
come  the  tanks,  aircraft,  artillery  and  radar 
equipment  for  the  10,000  Soviet  and  200,000 
Egyptians. 

Russia  has  converted  Alexandria  Into  an 
Arab  equivalent  of  Haiphong.  The  Israelis 
do  not  dare  bomb  it  for  fear  of  bringing  the 
Soviets  into  the  conflict,  like  the  United 
States  In  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  Soviets,  according  to  London's  DaUy 
Telegraph,  are  now  working  on  U.AJI.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  to  persuade  Libya's  poUtlcally 
Inexperienced  Junta  of  rebel  officers  to  give 
them  two  evacuated  British  bases:  the  ex- 
cellent port  of  Tobruk  and  the  mlUtary  alr- 
fleld  of  El  Adem. 

When  the  Soviets  get  Tobruk,  their  west- 
ward march  toward  Gibraltar  Is  likely  to 
reach  for  America's  Wheelus  Field  In  TripoU, 
Libya.  Next,  Inching  west  to  the  ex-French 
bases  In  Blzerta  In  Tunisia  and  Mers-Mel- 
Kebir  In  Algeria  and  beyond  brings  the  So- 
viets to  Gibraltar. 

The  worldwide  Soviet  naval  demonstra- 
tion is  a  relatively  discreet  exercise  compared 
to  what  the  Soviet  could  do  In  the  air  If  they 
choee.  Their  curtain  of  air  power  now 
stretches  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Uganda, 
with  only  Turkey,  Cyprus  and  Israel  as  West- 
em  holding  points. 
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faction  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee had  for  Bill  St.  Onge : 
Resolution 

Whereas  WUUam  L.  St.  Onge  having  passed 
away  on  Friday.  May  l.  1970;  and 

Whereas  WUUam  L.  St.  Onge  has  been  a 
member  of  this  committee  beginning  with 
the  88th  Congress;  and 

Whereas  WlUlam  L.  St.  Onge  earned  the 
affection  and  respect  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  by  his  humlUty.  his  dedication  to 
the  work  oi  this  committee,  his  service  to  the 
highest  pr:nclples  of  the  Hoxxse  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas  his  mtegrity,  his  civility,  and 
warmth  contributed  greatly  to  the  har- 
mony and  spirit  of  this  committee;  and  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, House  of  Representatives,  expresses 
Its  great  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  its  beloved 
member.  WUUam  L.  St.  Onge;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  Resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  Committee;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  his  wife;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

Adopted  May  6,  1970. 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  EXPRESSES 
ITS  SORROW  AT  THE  PASSING  OF 
WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  meet- 
ing on  May  5,  1970,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution. It  bespeaks  the  respect  and  af- 


DOES   EDUCATION  REALLY  PAY? 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country 
will  be  no  better  off  than  its  educational 
institutions.  I  have  always  been  amazed 
as  to  why  most  professions  in  this  coun- 
try pay  more  than  our  school  teachers 
receive.  I  have  a  very  good  friend  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  Mr.  Jere  T.  Shaw,  who  has  pro- 
pounded a  very  Important  question.  Does 
education  really  pay?  Mr.  Shaw  draws 
a  comparison  between  a  beginning 
teacher  and  a  family  on  public  aid.  It 
may  sound  like  a  Joke,  but  when  you 
analyze  the  following  figures  given  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  you  will  see  that  some  per- 
sons receiving  public  aid  are  actually 
better  off  financially  than  the  starting 
schoolteachers — primarily  because  the 
schoolteacher  is  required  to  pay  local, 
State,  and  Federal  taxes  while  the  wel- 
fare recipient  does  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  belltUing  the 
plight  of  the  welfare  recipient.  Many  of 
them  are  desperately  trying  to  find  work. 
Others  are  111  and  due  to  lack  of  educa- 
tion cannot  find  suitable  employment. 
We  all  have  compassion  for  this  group  of 
people.  The  analogy  I  want  to  draw  here 
is  that  many  of  our  welfare  problems  re- 
sult from  lack  of  education  and  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  pay  our  teachers  ade- 
quately, we  are  merely  in  a  vicious  circle. 
Under  previous  order  granted  me.  I  en- 
close herewith  a  stotement  by  Mr.  Shaw 
rdating  to  this  subject : 

Does  Education  Really  Pat? 
(By  Jere  T.  Shaw) 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  a 
beginning  teacher  and  his  famUy  are  worse 
off  financially  than  a  famUy  on  public  aid? 
Let  us  consider  a  beginning  teacher  In  our 
community  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
ages  six  and  seen,  and  compare  this  famUy 
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with  a  husband  and  wife  and  twq  children  on 
AJ>.C.U. 

The  gross  salary  foi  beginning  teachers  in 
Mt.  Vernon  is  $CiOO  Based  on  aibudget  pro 
Tldod  by  the  Jefferson  County  Department 
of  PubUc  Aid.  the  AJD.C.0.  laitily  receives 
$3M*  from  the  state.  At  first  glance  It  ap- 
pears that  the  teacher  maUng  •4.400  Is  much 
better  off.  However,  let  us  exai^Jne  the  ad- 
ditional expenses  that  the  teacher  Is  likely 
to  Incur  and  which  the  publl^  aid  family 
will  not  incur. 
Federal  Income  tax 

Based  on  M,400  Income  with  Stand- 
ard IC^  deduction  and  four  depend- 
ents.   AJD.C.V.   family   does   nolj  have 
this  expense. 
Surtax 

Based  on  federal  income  taid  paid. 
A.O.C.n.  family  does  not  pay  tils. 
State   Income   tax 

Based  on  •6.400  Income  wltli  four 
dependents  at  3^%.  AJJ.C.U.  family 
does  not  pay  this. 
Payment   to   minols  teacher's  ^tlre 

ment  program L 480 

Based  on  1%%  of  •6.400.  Ap.C.U. 
family  does  not  pay  into  a  retliement 
program.  One  is  not  needed.  The  gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  provide  re- 
lief under  one  program  or  another. 
Medical  expenses I 644 

This  figure  Is  an  estimate.  It  in- 
cludes hospitalization.  Insuranae  and 
other  medical  expenses  not  covered 
such  as  doctor's,  dentist's,  odtome- 
trlsts.  and  pharmaceutical  blllsl  Pub- 
lic Aid  family  has  the  best  Insarance 
policy  available.  All  medical  expenses 
are  provided  free  of  charge  l)y  the 
government. 
Professional  expenses 

Normal  profession  expenses  include 
N£A.  lEA.  and  M£A  dues.  Flower  Fund, 
and  registration  of  teaching  certifi- 
cate. Persons  on  AJD.C.U.  will  ndt  have 
this  expense.  I 
Transportation  to  and  from  work 

Based  on  cab  fare  at  91.50  per  pay  by 
180  days.  Father  on  AX>.C.U.  will  not 
have  this  expense.  This  Is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  considering  the  annual 
operational  expense  of  owning  a  tar. 
Rent 

A  3-bedroom  home  will  cott  the 
teacher  tLeso  a  year  at  •las  per 
month.  The  A.D.C.U.  family  qualifies 
to  live  In  the  housing  project.  Tbe  cost 
to  rent  a  3-bedroom  apartment  Is 
•42  per  month  or  •504  per  year.  The 
difference  between  ^504  and  •  11630  Is 
•1.116.  This  amount  is  an  additional 
expense  for  the  teacher  becaitae  h« 
does  not  qualify  to  live  in  the  housing 
project. 
Water  blU 

Based  on  •IS  per  month.  ThU  is  an 
estimated  average  by  the  water  (depart- 
ment for  a  family  of  4.  Water  Is  fur- 
nlBbed  by  the  housing  project.  [ 
Additional  clothing  requirement  for  a 
working  person L 

This    is    an    estimate.     Additional 
clothing  for  AJ3.C.n.  father  Is  nat  nec- 
essary. He  does  not  work.  | 
School  lunches  for  teacher's  chllilren.. 
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Pood - •638 

The  cost  to  feed  a  faimily  of  4  is 
approximately  •lOe  per  month.  The 
teac'Vker  must  pay  this  full  amount  for 
a  total  of  •1,273  per  year.  The  family 
on  public  aid  can  buy  food  at  a  dis- 
count through  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Based  on  the  formula  for  the 
food  stamp  program  the  public  aid 
family  receives  •lOe  worth  of  food 
stamps  every  month  for  •63.  Based  on 
13  months  the  food  for  the  recipient 
Is  •744.  The  additional  cost  of  food  to 
the  teacher  Is  tess  (•l,372-«744) . 
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Based  on  3  lunchea  per  day'  at  36 
cents  per  lunch  by  180  days.  Bchool 
lunches  are  provided  free  for  the  chil- 
dren on  public  aid. 
Educational  expense , 900 

A  teacher  Is  usually  expected  io  con- 
tinue his  education.  The  •300'  addi- 
tional expense  for  the  teacher  U  a 
very  conserrative  estimate.  11>4  Man- 
power Training  and  Dvrdopme^t  Act 
proTldea  free  educational  uppoctUnltlea 
for  public  aid  redplenta  such  aa  voca- 
tional and  technical  training,  et^- 


Total  additional  expenses  that 

the  teacher  will  incur 4.413 

After  subtracting  the  additional  expenses 
of  •4412  from  the  teacher's  gross  salary  of 
•6400.  the  adjusted  teacher's  salary  is  found 
to  be  $1988.  In  comparing  the  C1988  adjusted 
Income  earned  by  the  teacher  to  S2544  re- 
ceived by  the  public  aid  family,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  the  beginning  teacher  and  his 
family  is  worse  off  financially  than  a  similar 
family  on  public  aid.  $556  worse  off. 

These  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  In 
addition  to  A.D.C.U.  family's  basic  budget  of 
•2544,  other  allowances  are  provided  for  un- 
foreseen expenses.  Extra  allowances  are  made 
for  such  things  as  larger  fuel  bills  for  cold 
winters,  the  repair  or  replacement  of  appli- 
ances etc.  These  items  will  increase  the  •2544 
a  considerable  amount  by  making  the  differ- 
ence even  greater  than  the  •556. 

Does  education  really  pay? 


CONGRESSMAN   BROCK  BACKS 
NIXON    ON   CAMBODIA 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TKNNXSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Nixon  decided  to  take  mili- 
tary action  in  Southeast  Asia  which  will 
allow  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
withdraw  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
With  the  limited  information  at  my  dis- 
posal, I  believe  his  decision  to  move 
against  Vletcong  sanctuaries  In  Cambo- 
dia to  be  the  only  logical  decision  imder 
the  circumstances. 

I  support  President  Nixon  In  this  ac- 
tion. 

What  bothers  me  today  Is  not  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision,  but  the  events 
since  his  speech  last  Thursday.  In  a 
period  of  crisis — when  America  needs  its 
strength  and  will  fastened  on  success, 
when  an  American  President  and  400,000 
American  soldiers  engaged  In  ending  a 
war  need  support,  there  Is  a  damaging 
lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  many 
political  figures. 

We  have  all  heard  the  talk  of  every- 
thing from  a  constitutional  crisis  to  Im- 
peachment of  the  President.  Members  of 
both  parties  have  cried  disaster  and 
talked  of  jsoUtical  consequences  of  the 
President's  action.  Let  us  put  this  whole 
thing  in  perspective. 

President  Nixon  made  a  decision  to 
take  every  step  necessary  to  protect 
American  soldiers  in  the  field.  That,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  Is  his  responsibility. 
Are  political  considerations  more  impor- 


tant than  lives?  If  they  can  become  so. 
this  Nation  will  have  forfeited  rts  claim 
to  a  moral  foundation  for  our  freedom. 

President  Nixon  did  not  get  us  into 
Vietnam,  he  has  been  getting  us  out.  Two 
Presidents  before  him  committed  more 
than  500,000  troops  to  a  no-win  war — a 
war  that  has  cost  us  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  young  men.  During  the 
5  years  prior  to  the  Nixon  administration, 
billions  of  dollars  were  spent  in  Vietnam 
with  no  purpose  other  than  maintaining 
combat  year  after  year. 

President  Nixon  made  a  hard  decision 
upon  taking  ofQce — a  decision  based  on 
information  available  to  only  one  man, 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
decision  was  to  end  our  involvement  in 
Vletnsjn.  Without  equivocation  the  Nix- 
on administration  policy  in  Vietnam  was 
to  turn  the  war  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese £Uid  withdraw  our  troops  without 
turning  South  Vietnam  over  to  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

This  marked  the  first  time  in  6  years 
that  our  policy  was  one  of  withdrawal 
rather  than  a  continued  Involvement. 

I»resldent  Nixon  has  moved  forward 
boldly  in  removing  our  forces.  One  hun- 
dred fifteen  thousand  American  troops 
were  brought  home  during  his  first  16 
months  In  office,  and  he  has  armounced 
further  withdrawal  of  150.000  troops  In 
the  coming  12  months.  If  he  is  allowed  to 
carry  out  this  program,  the  President 
will  have  ended  our  military  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam  while  preserving  their 
freedom. 

In  order  to  insure  this  goal  and  to  pro- 
tect our  men.  President  Nixon  has  deter- 
mined that  a  limited  military  action  is 
necessary  in  certain  Vletcong  sanctuar- 
ies In  Cambodia.  This  is  not  an  escala- 
tion, expansion,  or  anything  else,  other 
than  a  necessary  action  to  insure  the 
safety  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
are  leaving  Vietnam  and  millions  of 
Vietnamese  who  hope  to  live  imder  a 
government  they  control  rather  than 
the  Communists.  Without  such  an  effort, 
every  American  msm  in  Vietnam  would 
be  placed  in  great  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  said 
this  action  might  take  6  to  8  weeks.  We 
will  have  adequate  time  to  study  the 
progress  of  what  he  Is  trying  to  do.  Let  us 
start  out  by  trying  to  understand,  not 
by  crying  "wolf"  without  knowing  what 
the  problems  or  prospects  are. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  by 
lots  of  people  that  the  moratoriums  and 
speeches  against  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam 
have  encouraged  Hsinol  at  the  peace  ta- 
ble in  Paris  and  have  probably  slowed  an 
end  to  the  war.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress,  both  in  this 
body  suid  in  the  Senate,  to  impose  on 
themselves  a  moratorium  on  politically 
self-serving  statements  regarding  this 
war. 

While  we  wait  and  pray  for  an  early 
end  to  this  conflict,  let  us  not  give  am- 
munition to  the  other  side,  either  at  the 
battle  field  or  the  peace  table.  Each  of 
us  has  a  responsibility  to  end  the  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Partisan  political 
extremism  during  this  time  will  serve  no 
useful  purpose. 


*><.• 
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THE  NEW  DEAI^25  YEARS  AFTER 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thought- 
ful and  thought-provoking  editorial  re- 
cently published  in  a  newspaper  in  my 
home  district  reminds  us  of  the  remark- 
able accomplishments  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  that  ended  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  As  the  editorial 
points  out.  these  12  vigorous  years  of 
American  history  were  marked  by  the 
strong  sense  of  purpose  and  direction 
that  the  New  Deal  brought  to.  Ameri- 
can government. 

Social  reform  and  economic  growth 
were  integrated.  As  the  writer,  Byron 
Brinton.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Baker  Record-Courier,  astutely  ob- 
serves: 

Each  program  was  designed  to  move  the 
free  sector  of  the  economy  in  a  constructive 
direction  and  to  free  it  from  the  frustration 
of  a  chaotic  lalssez-falre  system. 


I  sympathize  with  Mr.  Brinton  when 
he  concludes  that  the  country  should 
"return  to  some  of  Its  basic  and  good 
sense"  as  reflected  in  the  programs  and 
poUtical  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal. 
Too  often  today,  it  seems  we  are  attack- 
ing our  national  problems  piecemeal, 
without  any  sense  of  relationship  to  the 
needs  of  our  people  or  the  alms  of  our 
national  purpose.  The  results  are  often 
unsatisfactory  and  the  crisis  of  national 
identity  that  we  are  suffering  today 
tends  to  deepen. 

The  lessons  of  a  more  cohesive  period 
of  American  government  should  be  re- 
called and,  indeed,  appUed.  I  recommend 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Nkw  Deal  Nekdkd 
Twenty-five  years  after  the  passing  of 
President  Roosevelt  finds  the  country  going 
In  strange  directions  economically  and  so- 
cially Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  very  few 
people  understood  the  New  Deal  In  the 
first  place  and  the  entire  nation  has  been 
inconsistent  In  applying  Its  phUoeophy  m 
the  second. 

Those  who  were  "the  yoimger  genera- 
tion" attempting  to  go  to  college  when  the 
nation's  economy  was  stagnated  by  Hoover- 
Ism  remember  quite  weU  the  phUosophy, 
as  do  those  now  qxilte  old  who  had  life  sav- 
ings absorbed  by  months  and  months  at  un- 
employment and  economic  adversity  from 
the  farm  clear  on  through  the  economic  sys- 
tem. 

The  reactionaries  said  government,  though 
It  managed  the  money  for  their  speciUaUve 
purposes,  should  do  nothing  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  average  American — namely  his 
welfare.  He  had  surely  repeatedly  since  the 
country  was  founded  been  squeezed  through 
the  boom  and  bust  wringer,  the  panics,  the 
recessions.  Even  the  thrifty,  the  energetic 
were  subjected  to  fear  and  poverty,  the  lot 
that  In  all  human  experience  usually  was  as- 
signed to  the  shiftless.  Roosevelt  said  that  a 
free  government  can  concern  itself  with  the 
things  that  were  destroying  a  free  economy. 
He  insured  bank  savings  to  permit  a  flee 
Boclety  to  reward  rather  than  penalize  thrltt. 
He  Inaugurated  the  great  plains  and  water 
environmental  programs.  He  had  a  farm  pro- 
gram  so  that  productivity  should  noU  destroy 
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the  producer.  He  had  a  reUef  program— tied 
to  work.  Public  Works  and  Work  Progress 
administrations.  He  had  programs  to  mini- 
mize the  concentration  of  wealth.  He  had 
unemployment  insurance,  to  Insure  the 
community  and  not  the  possible  shiftless. 

He  had  labor  relations  to  equalize  and 
not  overbalance  power.  There  were  others, 
but  in  each  case  each  program  was  de- 
signed to  move  the  free  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy m  a  constructive  direction  and  to  free 
It  from  the  friistratlon  of  a  chaotic  lalssez- 
falre  system. 

The  measures  worked.  As  we  recaU  the 
faith  of  the  older  generation  In  the  Ameri- 
can system  was  fortified,  the  hope  of  the 
yovmger  generation  was  well  foxmded.  So- 
cial and  economic  stratification  and  racial 
differences  began  to  recede.  Radicalism  was 
frustrated  and  defeated.  Socialism  dldnt  get 
to  first  base.  The  unchallenged  authority  of 
WaU  Street,  the  grain  and  commodity  spec- 
lUators  and  the  utUlty  trusts  fled  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  There  were  good  and  growing 
years  for  America.  It  knew  how  to  harness  a 
free  society  and  a  free  economy  and  human 
welfare  to  the  same  wagon. 

Then  came  the  war  and  the  Truman  post- 
war era,  triumph  and  world  leadership,  and 
reconstruction,  even  prosperity.  Somewhere 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  era  and  throughout 
the  Elsenhower  years  and  even  with  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  and  now  Nixon,  the  nation  has 
forgotten  what  the  new  deal  was  aU  about. 
We  were  told  that  environmental  pro- 
grama  integrated  Into  the  economy  were 
creeping  socialism  and  we  loet  them  m  the 
shufBe  We  basked  in  the  luxury  of  prosper- 
ity and  forgot  the  restraints  upon  monopoly, 
the  evils  of  speculative  money,  social  stratifi- 
cation and  racism.  We  forgot  that  the  new 
deal  welfare  programs  were  Integrated  Into 
the  free  economic  system  and  were  designed 
to  reward  and  Uke  the  fear  out  of  personal 
responslblUty,  thrift  and  ambition.  So  we  find 
even  Nixon  talking  of  minimum  income  en- 
titlement, welfare  keyed  to  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  industrious,  nationalized  educa- 
tion, socialized  health,  crash  programs  in  en- 
vironmental control,  unlimited  unemploy- 
ment insurance  appalling  fringe  benefits 
which  abandon  personal  responslblUty.  Etc. 

Etc. 

Twenty-five  years  later  the  New  Deal  would 
be  the  best  New  Deal  we  can  Imagine.  We 
wish  the  country  would  return  to  some  of 
Its  basic  and  good  sense. 

Nixon  and  Rep.  Pack  wood  have  a  bUl  In 
to  subsidize  small  business.  Even  If  the  leg- 
islation would  work  It's  not  as  good  as  the 
real  thing— letting  small  business  keep  the 
money  It  already  has.  New  and  pending  tax 
Increases  and  InflaUonary  costs  are  the  high- 
est in  memory  of  old-timers  in  small  busi- 
ness Neither  of  these  gentlemen  have  been 
in  smaU  business  or  In  agriculture  so  they 
dont  realize  you  cant  meet  impossible  costs 
by  borrowing  money  to  meet  them. 
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I  do  not  want  to  see  anything  vmtten 
into  postal  reform  which  would  deprive 
postal  workers  of  the  right  to  make  a 
voluntary  decision  about  union  member- 
ship. I  am  a  supporter  of  Texas'  right  to 
work  law  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
law  jeopardized  by  section  222  of  H.R. 

17070.  ^  ^  _^ 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  support 
amendment  of  this  section  so  that  each 
employee  of  the  postal  service  might 
have  the  right,  freely  and  without  tiie 
fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form,  join, 
and  assist  a  labor  organization  or  to 
refrain  from  such  activity. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  this  date 
contained  an  Interesting  editorial  on  this 
subject  that  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time : 

POSTAI-   CO»CPTn.8ION 

Everyone  favors  an  efficient  postal  service, 
and  the  reform  plan  negotiated  by  postal 
unions  and  the  Government  does  appear  to 
offer  hope  for  progress.  The  plan,  however, 
includes  one  feature  of  doubtfiU  utility. 

In  coUective  bargaining  the  unions  would 
be  allowed  to  press  for  a  union  shop,  which 
would  of  coxirse  compel  postal  workers  to 
Join  a  union  or  lose  their  Jobs.  The  Post  Of- 
fice would  not  have  to  grant  the  demand  but, 
if  It  didn-t,  an  arbitrator  could  rule  for 
compulsion. 

It's  hard  to  see  how  this  would  square  with 
the  CivU  Service  protection  that  postal  em- 
ployes are  supposed  to  retain  under  the  new 
setup.  And  it  obviously  conflicts  directly  with 
Preeldent  Nixon's  declaration,  less  than  a 
year  ago.  that  Federal  workers  should  not  be 
forced  to  Join  unions  to  hold  their  Jobs. 

The  possibility  of  a  \mlon  shop  could  be 
expected  to  Intensify  the  power  struggles 
among  the  several  unions  that  represent 
postal  workers,  sometimes  with  conflicting 
jurisdiction.  A  union  that  won  compulsory 
membership  would  gain  flnanclaUy,  whUe  a 
union  that  lost  could  l)e  expected  to  stir 
future  trouble. 

Stronger  postal  unions,  as  organlzaUons, 
thus  might  gain.  The  benefits  for  postal 
workers  and  the  public,  though,  are  difficult 
to  discern. 
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POSTAL  COMPULSION 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1970 
Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
proposed  postal  reform  bill  and  the  postal 
corporation  concept.  In  fact,  I  Introduced 
the  bill  that  would  have  accomplished 
this  on  May  28,  1969.  I  feel  that  from  a 
standpoint  of  efficiency,  this  legislation 
Is  a  giant  step  In  the  right  direction. 

However,  there  Is  one  portion  of  HJR. 
17070  over  which  I  have  some  concern. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment of  the  extension  of  the  perimeter 
of  the  war  to  Cambodia  caught  most  of 
the  Nation,  including  the  Congress,  by 
surprise.  ,  .. 

For  many  of  us  the  criticism  of  the 
White  House  goes  beyond  the  implica- 
tions of  the  administration's  action.  It 
Includes  the  President's  failure  to  con- 
sult the  Congress  before  committing  an 
act  of  war  in  another  nation. 

Most  Americans  want  an  end  to  the 
war  to  Vietnam.  Many  of  us,  however, 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  expansion 
of  the  war  will  bring  it  to  a  quick  con- 
clusion. 

Because  I  beUeve  they  place  the  ques- 
UMi  of  Cambodia  in  particularly  shitfP 
focus.  I  am  placing  to  the  Record  two 
editorials  fixmi  the  Phlladeli^iift  In- 
quirer. 
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The  first.  enUUed  "A  Glanll  Step  Back- 
ward "  appeared  In  the  Saturday.  May  2. 
Issue;   the  second,  entitled  *A  Lack  of 
Candor,"  appeared  May  4. 
The  editorials  follow : 

A  OiANT  Step  BACKwi 
Leas  than  two  weeka  ago.  President  NUon 
expressed  confidence  that  a  Jus!  peace  was  in 
sight  in  Southeast  Asia,  that  the  VS.  would 
not  suffer  defeat,  and  that  ISO.CJDO  U.S.  troops 
could  be  withdrawn  within  a  ye^r 

Yet  now.  In  a  sharp  departure  from  pre- 
viously announced  policies  of  getting  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  quickly,  we  hava  been  plunged 
more  deeply  and  more  danger()U8ly  into  the 
morass  by  an  Invasion  of  Camljodla  by  thou- 
sands of  American  combat  troops. 

The  President  In  his  Thursdliy  night  tele- 
vision address  declared  that  ^Is  decision  to 
attack  Communist  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia 
U  intended  to  shorten  the  wtt.  protect  our 
American  forces  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  has- 
ten their  withdrawal.  I 

His  assurances  are  not  contlnclng.  What 
be  Is  doing  Is  taking  a  glank  step  toward 
an  expanded  war,  entailing  t^e  sacrifice  of 
American  lives  for  an  objective  not  In  sight. 
It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Nlxo4  has  displayed 
pohUcal  courage  In  suddenly  jstepplng  up  a 
war  which  many  Americans  ealrnestly  oppose 
and  want  ended  as  quickly  a^  possible.  But 
he  U  gambling  not  only  with  his  own  fu- 
ture In  politics,  but  with  the! Uvea  of  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers  an4  airmen. 

IX  he  could  appear  so  elate*  about  condl- 
Uons  in  Vietnam  two  weeks  ago.  and  find 
now  that  the  situation  U  so  icrttlcal  that  a 
massive  offensive  in  Cambodia  Is  essential, 
he  was  either  wrong  then  or  w^ong  now. 

It  U  hard  to  believe  that  he|  was  not  aware 
of  the  Communist  sanctuarlep  In  Cambodia 
two  weeks  ago,  and  the  threat  they  consti- 
tuted to  American  and  Allied  1  orces. 

He  could  not  Just  wish  that  threat  would 
disappear:  he  must  have  known  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  as  objectives  not  Just 
the  conquest  of  South  Vletna*  but  the  over- 
ninnlng  of  Cambodia  and  L^os  as  well. 

The  excuse  that  more  Ameijlcan  Uvea  must 
be  sacrificed  In  fighting  in  Cafabodla  "to  pro- 
tect the  Uvea"  of  other  American  troops  Is 
difficult  to  accept.  We  have  ateady  lost  more 
than  40,000  killed;  why  send  more  to  their 
deaths  where  we  have  no  rtason  to  be  in 

the  first  place?  

A  Lack  or  C 
If*  like  being  swept  along[by  the_  current 
In  the  middle  of  a  wide  nve 
of  touch,  destination  unkno 

The  American  people — all 
put  In  such  a  po***!*"*  ^*  , 
flow  of  events  In  Southeast  Asia. 

We — as  a  nation — have  no  Idea  where  we 
are  going,  or  why,  or  what  J^ew  danger  may 
Ue  around  the  next  bend. 

Our  mission  impossible  Is  |o  keep  on  grop- 
ing blindly  through  the  murky  waters  of  a 
prepoeteroxis  Journey.  i 

The  credlbUlty  g^  In  Waihlngton  may  be 
on  the  way  to   becoming   iJi  unbrtdgeaWe 

gulf.  , 

Offldala  of  our  own  government  not  only 
refuse  to  teU  us  what  Is  golbg  on  in  South- 
east Asia,  which  would  be  l>ad  enough,  but 
they  mislead  and  deceive  \j^. 

Consider,  for  example,  th^  following  tan- 
gle of  sUtements  and  developments  over  the 
weekend  and  during  the  past  week  or  two 

Defense  Secretary  Laird,  at  a  Saturday 
news  conference,  indicated  that  he  would 
reoommend  in  certain  cUcumstances  a  re- 
romptlon  of  bombing  In  North  Vietnam,  of- 
flcUUy  suspended  a  year  and  a  half  ago  but 
be  faUed  to  mention  that  the  bombings 
were,  in  fact.  In  process  of  being  resumed 
M  he  spoke.  ' 

An  on-the-ground  eye-wllneas  account  of 


^—helpless,  out 
rn. 

'  us — have  been 
respect  to  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by   the   chief   of   our  Washington   Bureau. 
Robert  S.  Boyd.  ^         . 

The  Defense  Department  finally  confirmed 
that  U  S.  planes  had  raided  North  Vietnam 
but  the  bombing  was  described  by  a  Penta- 
gon spokesman  as  "an  instance  of  protective 

reaction."  ^  ^     , ...  ,.,,. 

In  an  unguarded  moment  of  frankness,  the 
spokesman  added:  "That  would  not  be  un- 

usual."  T-k»» 

Apparently  what  is  unusual  Is  the  Defense 
Department  being  forced  to  admit  that  such 
air  raids  have  token  place. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  televised  address  to 
the  American  people  Thursday  night,  sum- 
marized US.  effort*  to  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. The  first  Item  he  listed  was:  "We  have 
stopped  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  • 

Mwinwhlle.  in  Cambodia.  U.S.  air  and 
ground  forces  are  engaged  in  combat  against 
the  Communists.  In  describing  the  purpose 
of  these  engagements,  President  NUon  said 
in  his  Thursday  night  address: 

"This  Is  not  an  Invasion  of  Cambodia  .  . 
We  take  this  action  not  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  war  Into  Cambodia  but  for 
the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  .  . . 
We  shall  avoid  a  wider  war." 

If  It  Is  not  an  invasion,  what  Is  It?  If  It 
Is  not  an  expanding  of  the  war  and  a  widen- 
ing of  the  war,  then  our  dictionary  definitions 
of  those  terms  must  be  out  of  date. 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago,  announcing  plans 
to  continue  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  President  Nixon  pro- 
claimed this  was  possible  because  of  out- 
standing success  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
program. 

If  the  training  of  South  Vietnamese  troops 
has  been  so  successful,  why  Is  It  necessary  for 
Americans  to  bear  the  burden  of  battle  In 
Cambodia  supposedly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending South  Vietnam? 

How  Is  the  United  States  ever  going  to 
protest  a  CommunUt  Invasion  of  a  country 
when  otir  government  blandly  labels  our  own 
Invasion  as  non-Invasion? 

Why  are  the  American  people  always  the 
last  to  know  about  American  involvement  In 
wars— in  Vietnam,  In  Laos,  and  now  In 
Cambodia? 

Why  Is  It  that  such  involvement  Is  finally 
disclosed  to  the  American  people  only  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  after  the  shooting  and  the 
bombing  are  already  tinder  way? 

When  government  falls  to  take  the  people 
into  Its  confidence.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  government  will  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 
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Rumanian  people  a  form  of  government 
which  is  completely  alien  to  their  rich 
culture,  tradiUons  and  love  for  human 

freedom.  ^    ..w    « 

The  years  of  subjugation  by  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  reduced  the  yearning  of 
the  people  to  be  independent  of  com- 
mimism.  ,  , 

Even  though  no  public  observance  ol 
this  day  will  be  allowed  in  Rumania,  the 
people  will  find  ways  to  honor  this  his- 
toric day  despite  the  efforts  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so, 

Rumanians  in  the  free  world  will  prop- 
erly celebrate  this  day.  They  will  carry 
high  hopes  of  the  captive  people  of 
Rumania, 

We  all  fervently  hope  that  In  the  fu- 
ture the  Riunanlan  people  may  freely 
celebrate  May  10  as  the  day  of  their 
independence  from  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  from  domination  of  the  Soviets 
today. 


THE  DAYTON  JOURNAL  HERALD 
EDITORIALIZES  ON  THE  COMMIT- 
MENT OF  AMERICAN  COMBAT 
TROOPS  TO  CAMBODIA 


HON 


the  bombing  was  published 
qulrer.  In  a  dispatch  from 


in  Sunday's  In- 
North  Vietnam 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHXGAIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1970 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  10.  Rumania  marks  the  anniversary 
of  its  independence  as  a  nation.  In  the 
year  1877.  the  Rumanian  Oovemment 
declared  its  independence  from  the  Ot- 
toman Empire. 

It  was  In  1881  that  the  people  of 
Rumania  crowned  King  Charles  I  who 
reigned  over  this  prosperous  coimtry  for 
over  60  years,  more  than  20  of  which 
Rumania  enjoyed  unity  within  her  his- 
torical boundaries.  Rumania  now  lies 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  May  10  can 
no  longer  be  openly  celebrated  within 
the  ooimtry. 

In  March  1945  the  Russiant  destroyed 
the  free  government  of  that  old  and 
honored  nation  and  imposed  upon  the 


CHARLES  W.  WHALEN.  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  President  Nixon's  decision  to  dis- 
patch U.S.  combat  troops  into  Cambo- 
dia was  discussed  extensively  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  one  of  the  distinguished 
newspapers  in  my  district,  the  Journal 
Herald,  of  Dayton.  Ohio. 

One  of  the  two  pieces  reviewing  this 
controversial  Presidential  order  was  a 
signed  article,  written  by  Charles  T. 
Alexander,  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
Herald. 

Both  editorials  were  very  thoughtfully 
prepared,  in  the  tradition  established 
long  ago  by  this  newspaper.  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  insert  herewith  the  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Journal  Herald  of  Satur- 
day. May  2, 1970. 

Thx  Ivokt  Towkb 
(By  Charles  T.  Alexander) 
One  could  feel  for  President  NUon  Thurs- 
day night  as  he  attempted  to  explain  his 
latest  moves  In  Cambodia.  It  was  obvious  he 
was  thoroughly  aware  that  the  consequences 
of  the  action  he  was  taking  are  unfathomable. 
And  he  was  no  less  apprehensive  about  the 
support  he  would  get. 

The  Cambodian  venture  may  well  refiect 
a  tradeoff  with  his  commanders  In  Vietnam, 
who  were  known  to  be  cool  to  his  plan  to 
withdraw  160,000  men  dtxring  the  next  year. 
The  so-called  strikes  Into  Cambodia  may 
have  placated  their  anxiety  about  the  conse- 
quences of  our  continued  withdrawals  at  the 
projected  rate. 

The  President  surely  must  envy  his  critics 
over  In  the  Capitol.  They  can  talk  right  from 
the  top  of  their  heads,  and  the  world,  at  Its 
option,  can  Uttle  note  nor  long  remember 
what  they  say.  On  the  other  hand.  It  cannot 
forget  what  President  Nixon  does  here  Every 
word  Is  weighed  by  friend  and  foe  for  its  di- 
rect as  well  as  lU  Implied  meaning  The 
world  does  not  Ignore  the  words  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  and  President 
NUon  spoke  as  one  who  realized  this. 
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HU  manner  was  somewhere  between 
fatalistic  and  courageous.  It's  a  UtUe  hard  to 
dUtlngulsh  between  fatalism  and  courage. 
Fatalism  may  be  nothing  more  than  the 
psychological  mechanism  that  permits  us 
to  be  courageous,  to  Ignore  the  fear  of  the 
unknown.  The  President,  as  noted  above, 
spoke  m  the  context  of  unknown  conse- 
quences, and  that  Is  why  the  whole  situation 
is  so  dangerous. 

As  long  as  the  President  must  speak  of  a 
just  and  honorable  peace— and  the  majority 
of  American  people  probably  still  demand 
that  our  leaders  do  so— he  Is  operating  under 
a  handicap  that  may  make  his  alternatives 
irreconcilable.  * 

The  first  alternative.  Immediate  and 
total  military  victory,  was  parUally  tried  by  ' 
President  Johnson  and  found  wanting.  If 
we  are  to  pursue  peace  based  on  military 
victory  In  Vietnam— and  that  Is  the  most 
obviously  honorable  from  our  standpoint — 
we  may  well  have  to  adjust  our  definition 
of  victory  to  one  which  is  nothing  more  than 
continued  overwhelming  military  superiority. 
The  Indo-Chinese  have  fought  too  long  to 
stop.  It  Is  a  way  of  Ufe  with  them.  While  wars 
in  Indo-Chlna  are  seldom  won,  they  are 
seemingly  never  completely  lost. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  real  risk  In 
the  Cambodian  venture  Is  that  while  we  may 
drive  the  Communists  out.  we  cannot  keep 
them  out  without  continuing  to  occupy  the 
territory.  Talk  of  a  withdrawal  after  the 
Job  is  done  Is  open  to  question,  since  the 
Communists  may  be  able  to  use  what 
strength  they  have  to  see  that  the  mission 
is  never  finally  completed. 

The  second  alternative — a  peace  negoti- 
ated during  a  period  of  declining  American 
Involvement — was  the  first  tried  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  It  remains  the  one  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  greatest  hope.  Vlet- 
namlzatlon Is  considered  the  key,  but  Vlet- 
namlzatlon to  an  effective  degree  la  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  long  way  off,  and  the  Internal 
political  situation  In  South  Vietnam  doesn't 
help  Its  prospects. 

So  a  negotiated  peace  depends  more  on 
the  Communists'  will  than  it  does  on  ours, 
and  there  are  strong  Indications,  both  pres- 
ent and  past,  that  they  are  willing  to  nego- 
tiate only  a  total  victory  for  themselves  In 
Paris.  The  President  obviously  feels  this 
type  of  settlement  would  not  be  accepted 
by  a  majority  of  those  In  this  cotintry,  and 
he  Is  right. 

The  President's  most  obviously  effective  al- 
ternative Is  to  pack  everyone  up  and  come 
home  within  a  few  weeks.  This  Is  the  only 
alternative  In  which  we  have  complete  con- 
trol of  all  the  factors  Involved  In  our  get- 
ting out. 

The  hangups  are  political  and — although 
there  are  those  who  would  argue  vehemently 
against  me  on  this  point — moral.  Having 
created  a  national  dependency  on  us  among 
South  Vietnamese,  I  am  dubious  that  we 
could  live  with  ourselves  If  we  were  abruptly 
to  scuttle  South  Vietnam  and  let  the  jackals 
devour  the  carcass. 

Then  again,  there's  the  hangup  about  the 
just  and  honorable  peace.  This  to  me  is  less 
Important,  but  In  terms  of  domestic  politics 
It  may  be  more  Important.  An  abrupt  with- 
drawal would  have  all  the  trappings  of  ad- 
mitted defeat.  The  President  recognizes, 
quite  correctly  in  my  opinion,  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  nation  Is  that  we  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam, but  under  conditions  that  do  not  smack 
tmmlstakably  of  defeat. 

The  President  has  In  reality,  therefore,  no 
alternatives.  No  alternative  open  to  blm  U 
feasible  In  terms  of  the  temper  of  the  na- 
tion. Until  the  Silent  Majority  or  whatever 
asMrts  Itself  adjusts  to  the  reaUtles  of  the 
Vietnam  dilemma.  It  will  be  Impossible  for 
the  President  to  do  so. 


Unaccxmablk  Risk— Cambodian  Movb  Oftebs 
DiscxxDrrXD  Rationalx 
We  appreciate  the  anguish  that  gripped 
President  Nixon  Thursday  night  when  he 
explained  to  the  nation  his  decision  to  order 
U.8.  troops  into  Cambodia.  He  described  an 

awesome  risk.  

.  We  happen  to  beUeve  it  was  the  wrong 
decision,  an  unaccepUble  risk  that  Is  predi- 
cated on  familiar  mUltary  logic  that  has 
been  discredited  so  frequently  In  this  ter- 
rible, interminable  struggle.  It  was  never- 
theless a  cotirageouB,  forthright  decision, 
involving  hazards  for  the  nation  and  possible 
political  disaster  for  the  President. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Nixon's  argu- 
mentt,  we  quesUon  whether  the  invaslonof 
Cambodia  can  be  a  quick  exercise.  The 
KuerrUlaa  will  doubtless  return  unless  we 
remain  and  the  job  of  clearing  them  out 
may  need  to  be  repeated.  We  ask  how  Amer- 
ican lives  win  be  spared  In  what  has  become 
a  wider  war?  We  ask  how  this  particular 
mlUtary  answer  to  Vietnam's  poUtlcal  prob- 
lems win  bring  the  peace  that  has  eluded  the 
United  Stotes  in  five  years  of  brutal,  fruit- 
less war?  ,. 

The  President  took  office  with  a  commit- 
ment to  extricate  the  United  Stotes  from 
Vietnam  He,  hlmseU,  noted  his  commitment 
in  his  stotement  Thursday  night.  Thwe  Is 
no  rational  alternative  to  pulling  free  of 
the  morass  In  Southeast  Asia  "as  quickly  and 
as  honorably  as  can  be  done,"  as  The  Journal 
Herald  advocated  In  October  of  1968,  when 
we  changed  our  view  of  the  U.S.  role. 

We  must  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
reaUty  that  however  sincere  our  motives  for 
involvement,  however  dedicated  our  mUl- 
tary leadership,  however  desirous  our  people 
of  victory,  the  United  States  cannot  "win 
in  South  Vietnam  at  an  acceptoble  prlce-- 
elther  for  this  naUon  or  for  the  valiant 
people  we  have  sought  to  help. 
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alarm  and  disgust  with  the  United  Stotes 
poUcy  as  evidenced  by  the  invasion  of  neu- 
tral CambodU.  It  Is  our  purpose  to  convince 
you  that  you  must  act  to: 

1.  Immediately   disengage   all  UJ8.  forces 
from  neutral  Cambodia. 

2.  Re-alfirm  by  action  as  well  as  words  the 
United  Stotes  commitment  to  a  prompt  and 
complete  withdrawal  of  aU  U.S.  forces  from 
the  Southeast  Asian  peninsula.  We  want  you 
to  assume  fullest  responsibility  for  counter- 
acting by  whatever  constitutional  means 
avaUable  the  present  United  Stotes  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  concluded  that 
only  by  firm  and  forthright  congressional 
action  can  this  policy  be  reverted.  For  this 
reason  we  have  sent  a  delegation  to  Wash- 
ington to  engage  a  direct  political  action  by 
contacting  each  of  you  personaUy  to  per- 
suade you  that  congressional  action  at  this 
point  is  mandatory." 

I  actively  support  these  views  for  respon- 
sible political  action  and  I  hereby  authorize 
them  to  present  this  petition  to  you  on  my 
behalf. 


CONGRESSMAN  V^THALEN  CONGRAT- 
ULATES ARCHBISHOP  PAUL  P. 
LEIBOLD  ON  HIS  30TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY AS  A  PRIEST 


MINNESOTA    PETITION    ON 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  lUMmssoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 
Mr  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposition 
to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
criticized  as  a  viewpoint  held  by  only  a 
small  minority  of  vocal  Americans, 
mostly  college  students. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Minnesota  the  ad- 
ministration actions  have  been  solidly 
denounced  by  people  of  all  ages  and 
from  all  social,  economic,  religious,  and 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

Letters  and  telegrams  from  those  op- 
posed to  the  war  are  merely  one  Indica- 
tion of  this  broadly  based  opposition. 

The  foUowing  petition  now  circulating 
tliroughout  Minnesota  is  gaining  wide- 
spread popular  sxipport. 

I  feel  it  is  vital  that  we  adopt  the 
spirit  of  this  petition  and  take  all  avaU- 
able constitutional  action  to  reverse  the 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  include  this  petition  in  the  R«cord  at 

this  point: 

To  all  VS.  ScTiatori  and,  Representatives: 

I,  a  voter  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  have 
read  and  endorse  a  stotement  by  the  stu- 
dento  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School  quoted  below: 

"We  the  tmdarslgned  voters  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  Professors-studento  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School  express  our 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  congratulate  the  Most 
Reverend  Paul  P.  Leibold,  archbishop  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  on  the 
30th  observance  this  month  of  his  ordi- 
nation to  the  priesthood. 

Archbishop  Leibold  will  mark  the  an- 
niversary by  celebrating  mass  in  his  old 
home  parish  church.  Holy  Trinity,  on 
May  21,  which  Is  located  in  Dayton.  Oliio. 
within  my  congressional  district.  I  might 
add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in  the  Dayton 
area  are  particularly  proud  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  that  he  is  the  first  native  of 
Dayton  to  have  become  the  archbishop 
of  the  Cincinnati  Archdiocese,  within 
which  our  city  is  situated. 

Archbishop  Leibold  was  the  youngest 
of  three  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Leibold  of  Dayton.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Chaminade  High  School  in 
1932  and  was  a  4-year  honor  student 
there.  Pour  years  later  he  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dayton.  He  subsequently  attended 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Gregory  Seminaries  in 
ClndnnaU  and  was  ordained  on  May  18, 
1940,  In  St.  Monica's  Cathedral  In  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Archbishop  Leibold  pursued  graduate 
studies  in  canon  law  both  here  and  In 
Rome  and  is  the  holder  of  doctor  of 
divinity  and  doctor  of  canon  law  de- 
grees. His  rise  In  the  hierarchy  was  rapid. 
He  wsis  appointed  chaaicellor  of  the  surh- 
diocese  in  1948,  a  papal  chamberlain  the 
same  year,  a  domestic  prelate  in  1950, 
auxiliary  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  1958, 
blshc^  of  Evansvllle,  Ind.,  diocese.  1966, 
and  archbishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati  on  October  2, 1969. 

The  archbishop  is  the  seventh  head 
of  the  archdiocese  which  includes  19 
counties  in  southwestern  Ohio,  an  area 
of  8.543  square  miles.  The  diocese  was 
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nist  esUbllshed  almost  150  years  ago.  on 
June  19,  1821.  It  was  elevated  to  an  arch- 
diocese on  July  19.  1850.  The  archdiocese 
today  includes  more  than  $00,000  com- 
municants and  is  active  in  many  areas 
of  Christian  concern.  , 

Archbishop  Leibold  brings  a  broad 
background,  much  expertise,  and  very 
high  regard  to  his  position  of  great  re- 
sponsibility. , 

Mr.    Speaker,   I   commend 
reverend   archbishop    upon 
occasion  of  his  30th  anniversary  as  a 
priest  and  extend  my  best  ^jishes  to  him 
In  his  important  ofBce. 


ATTACK  ON  POLLl  TION 


the   most 
the   happy 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHJTEHURST 

OP  vixGnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  SNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr  WHITKHUHST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Community  Ac- 
tion for  Environmental  QixaUty."  pub- 
lished by  the  Citizens  Advispry  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Quillty,  a  pro- 
gram is  proposed  for  citizehs  who  want 
to  participate  in  pracUcil  action  to 
make  their  communities  better  places  in 
which  to  live.  The  guide  proposes  five 
areas  of  action,  and  lists  in  the  appendix 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  private 
organizations  that  can  help  in  getting 
the  most  from  efforts  to  clein  up  the  en- 
vironment. 

One  of  the  kickoff  caitpaigns  rec- 
ommended is  a  community  antilltter 
drive.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Nor- 
folk has  already  started  action  in  this 
field,  and  the  results  of  tlie  drive  have 
been  so  successful  it  is  beink  expanded  to 
Include  the  entire  city. 

The  effort  was  organized!  by  the  Nor- 
folk Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  and 
was  called  Operation  8hai>eup.  It  cen- 
tered on  the  Ocean  View  area  of  Nor- 
folk, and  involved  not  only  private  citi- 
zens' but  the  Navy  as  well.  Naval  assist- 
ance In  providing  trucks  ajnd  volunteer 
personnel  was  crucial  to  thfe  drive's  suc- 
cess, and  demonstrates  once  again  the 
close  cooperation  and  relationship  the 
Navy  TTT*"*'^^"-''  with  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Irvine  Hill,  chairman  of  the  Nor- 
folk Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  has 
presented  an  award  of  appreciation  for 
naval  participation  in  the  campaign  to 
Rear  Adm.  James  Demps*y,  comman- 
dant of  the  5th  Naval  District.  The  NCAC 
also  gave  a  luncheon  honorjlng  the  lead- 
ership efforts  of  Mr.  Curtjs  Brooks  of 
the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
John  Gee  of  the  Ocean  Vl«w  Beach  As- 
sociation, and  Mr.  Richard  Miller  of  the 
Ocean  View  Amusement  P^rk. 

It  is  positively  amazing  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  citizen^  are  involved 
In  the  spirit  of  such  a  cle^up  drive — 
120  tons  of  debris  was  cleaned  out  of  the 
Ocean  View  area  in  the  monjthlong  effort. 
Each  Saturday  volunteer  workers  picked 
up  the  trash  and  loaded  IG  onto  trucks. 
A  s\irvey  conducted  by  tl^e  NCAC  re- 
vealed that  residents  of  Oc^an  View  have 
continued  the  action  by  painting  their 
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houses  and  working  on  their  property. 

The  drive  has  created  120  tons  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  benefits  will  be  far  reach- 
ing and  lasting.  Not  only  is  Ocean  View 
undergoing  a  sprucing-up  and  face  lift- 
ing, but  the  entire  city  is  benefiting  from 
the  intangible  byproducts  of  citizen  in- 
volvement and  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  residents 
of  Norfolk.  It  is  an  effort  that  could  be 
profitably  copied  throughout  the  Nation. 
On  May  16  the  cleanup  campaign  is 
being  expanded  to  a  1-day  citywide  drive 
to  be  knovra  as  Operation  Total  Shai?e- 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  Norfolk  Citizens  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  all  the  estimated  5,000  volunteers 
who  gave  their  time  to  make  the  drive 
a  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sdso  think  this  action 
demonstrates  the  positive  results  of  cen- 
tralized management.  The  spark  that 
made  the  campaign  come  alive  was  citi- 
zen concern.  The  action  resulting  from 
that  spark  needed  to  be  directed.  That 
direction  was  provided  by  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee. 

Management  direction  is  essentially 
the  theme  of  the  pamphlet  "Community 
Action  for  Environmental  Quality."  Pol- 
lution abatement  on  the  national  level 
is  also  in  need  of  centralized  manage- 
ment. Presently  the  responsibility  for 
pollution  control  programs  is  scattered 
across  several  Federal  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies.  It  is  too  easy  for 
the  left  hand  to  not  know  what  the  right 
hand  is  doing.  InefBcient  dual  programs 
of  study,  or  worse  yet  no  action  at  all.  is 
the  result  of  such  scattered  leadership. 

In  this  time  of  inflation,  high  taxes  and 
tight  spending,  every  dollar  must  accom- 
plish the  absolute  maximum.  This  calls 
for  leadership,  planning,  and  coordina- 
tion. But  more  than  an  eye  on  expendi- 
tures is  needed.  The  need  is  for  a  central 
agency  to  oversee  the  development  of 
the  war  on  pollution  and  to  maintain 
efBclency  in  field  operations.  I  have  no- 
ticed with  pleasure  that  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  beginning  to  see  the 
advantages  such  an  organization  would 
possess. 

We  aU  know  the  end  result  we  want: 
clean  air.  clean  water,  clean  landscape, 
control  of  our  wastes,  and  a  substantial 
reduction  of  all  pollutants.  But  where  is 
the  machinery  to  direct  the  attack? 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
with  me  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  create  the 
National  Environment  Control  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  will  have  full 
powers  to  establish  pollution  standards, 
approve  and  inspect  pollution  abatement 
equipment,  and  fund  research  in  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  and  pilot  projects. 
It  win  also  have  full  enforcement  powers 
to  coordinate  and  promulgate  all  actions 
involved  in  the  attack  on  poDution,  and 
incorporate  all  future  programs  dealing 
with  pollution.  The  Pollution  Abatement 
Act  of  1970,  HJl.  16414.  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Representative 
Wn.LiAM  Dawsow,  chairman.  I  urge  quick 
committee  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Just  as  the  Norfolk  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  provided  the  organization 
and    management    to    lead    Operation 
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Shapeup.  the  Nation  needs  the  Nationsd 
Environment  Control  Commission  to 
head  tlie  pollution  attack  across  the 
country. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE  TO 
CONGRESS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  college 
students  across  the  country  are  once 
again  taking  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  President's  de- 
cision to  widen  those  military  operations 
into  Cambodia. 

Haverford  College,  a  distinguished 
Quaker  institution  near  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  will  bring  most  of  its  student  body 
and  faculty  to  Washington  on  Thursday. 
May  7.  1970.  to  attempt,  in  the  words  of 
the  organizers,  "a  rational  and  creative" 
response  to  the  crisis  which  is  sweeping 
college  c£unpuses  this  week. 

I  welcome  this  group  to  Washington 
and  hope  their  goal  of  responsible  and 
reasoned  criticism  of  our  Government's 
policies  will  be  a  national  example.  I  in- 
clude below  the  statement  of  the  student 
organizers  of  Haverford  College  and  their 
program  for  today: 

HAvmroRD  College  to  Congress 

The  vast  majority  of  Haverford  College's 
students,  faculty  staff,  and  administrators 
Is  going  to  Washington  on  Thursday.  May  7. 
Our  purposes  In  doing  so  are  to  express  to 
our  representatives  the  full  depth  of  our 
concern  for  what  the  Cambodian  crisis  Is 
doing  to  American  life,  and  to  learn  from 
them  what  we  can  do  about  that  crisis. 

We  take  this  unusual  step  of  moving  al- 
most the  entire  College  to  Washington  be- 
cause we  see  no  other  way  to  respond  ra- 
tionally and  creatively  to  this  crisis.  We  have 
already  seen  the  frightening  consequences 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  seen  much  of  the  educa- 
tional process  undermined  In  this  past  week 
as  doubts,  fear,  and  bitterness  take  over  on 
campus  after  campus.  We  reject  the  thought 
that  It  Is  "bums"  who  fall  to  see  the  logic 
In  widening  a  war  In  order  to  narrow  It.  We 
assert  that  It  Is  thoughtful  men  everywhere 
that  are  troubled  by  the  path  now  being  pur- 
sued In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

We  come  to  Washington,  as  members  of  an 
educational  community,  to  speak  out  and  to 
learn.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  easy 
answers  on  which  we  unite.  But  we  are 
united  In  our  determination  to  act  with 
courage,  sense,  and  taste  In  expressing  fear 
about  what  Is  now  going  on  and  hope  about 
what  Congress  can  do  to  save  us  titxn  fur- 
ther calamity  In  Asia  and  fiirther  division 
at  home. 

From  3:30  to  5:00  PM  on  Thursday,  the 
entire  College  community  will  hold  a  Meet- 
ing at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  222  East 
Capitol  Street  in  the  Quaker  tradition  of 
open  dialogue.  Senators,  Congressmen  and 
members  of  their  staffs  are  Invited  and  urged 
to  attend  the  session  at  any  time,  to  express 
their  views  and  Join  the  college  In  Its  con- 
cern. The  traditional  Haverford  meeting  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  views 
to  be  beard.  These  views  will  be  welcomed 
and  heard  respectfully  and  frequently  will  be 
responded  to  with  equal  respect.  The  object 
Is  not  to  harange  but  to  speak  and  hear  con- 
cerns. We  will  leave  a  maximum  amount  of 
time  to  our  guests. 
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Also  the  college  will  hold  the  foUowlng 
seminars  throughout  the  day — Senators, 
Congressmen  and  the  members  of  their  staffs 
are  invited  to  participate  in  the  seminars  at 
their  convenience. 

TUX   TOPICS 

Congressional  Policy — 112  Cannon,  10:00- 
12:00.  1:30-^:00. 

The  Place  of  the  University  In  American 
Society— 136  Cannon,  10:00-12:00;  6300  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  1:30-3:00. 

Alternative  Avenues  of  Political  Action — 
421  Cannon,  10:00-12:00,  1:30-3:00. 

Politics  of  Southeast  Asia — 2247  Rayburn, 
1:30-3:00. 

The  Military  and  VS.  Politics — 2267  Ray- 
burn,  10:00-12:00,  1:30-3:00. 

Economics  and  the  War — 6110  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  1:30-3:00. 

The  War  and  Morality — 136  Cannon.  1:30- 
3:00. 


A  PARENTS'  MANUAL  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHCSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  extremely  difficult  drug 
problem  facing  our  Nation  today.  My 
experiences  in  this  field,  through  my 
work  on  the  Appropriation  Subcommittee 
overseeing  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  one  of  the  critical  elements 
in  dealing  with  this  tragic  situation  is 
the  educational  process. 

I  am  extremely  pleased,  therefore,  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  and  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  following  excellent  and  high- 
ly instructive  presentation  entitled  "A 
Parent's  Manual  on  Drug  Abuse." 

This  manual  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  my  dear  friend,  Rev.  John  H. 
lIcDonnell  of  Plttsfield,  Mass.  Father 
McDonnell,  the  Rosary  Sodality  of  St. 
Joseph's  Parish  in  Plttsfield,  the  Associa- 
tion for  International  Drug  Education, 
and  all  others  associated  with  this  valu- 
able document  deserve  our  highest  praise 
for  their  important  contribution  to  the 
fight  against  drugs. 

The  manual  referred  to,  follows: 
A  Parent's  Manxtai.  On  Drug  Abuse 

rORXWORD 

This  manual  has  been  printed  to  alert  par- 
ents and  teachers  to  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse. 

It  Is  a  serious  problem,  more  serious  and 
more  widespread  than  we  had  feared.  It  has 
come  upon  us  rapidly  within  the  last  three 
years. 

Parents  and  teachers  can  do  the  greatest 
good  by  preventive  education.  Most  youths 
are  good  and  intelligent.  They  do  not  want 
to  get  booked  on  Speed  or  Heroin  or  wrecked 
biologically  by  LSD.  With  faith  In  their  basic 
common  sense  and  a  thorough  home  and 
school  preventive  education  the  future  can 
be  a  lot  brighter. 

If  there  Is  a  real  complication  In  otir  day 
it  Is  the  cloak  of  secrecy  and  fear  that  fami- 
lies put  on  the  subject  of  drugs.  Somehow 
they  consider  drugs  as  a  stigma  on  the  family 
name.  ThU  hurts.  The  youth  Is  terrified  to 
confide  his  problem  to  his  parents  and  his 
problem  gets  worse.  Secrecy  and  fear  will 
solve  nothing.  Coxirage  and  information  can 
nip  the  problem  In  the  bud  for  most  of  our 
youth. 
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Drugs  call  for  prompt  parental  action  be- 
cause amounts  of  LSD  may  leave  a  youth  In 
danger  of  producing  malformed  children  and 
a  dose  of  Speed  can  lead  to  physical  addic- 
tion. It  Is  much  like  training  a  child  to  avoid 
high  tension  wires  or  poison.  Their  first  ex- 
perience could  be  a  fatal  tragedy.  Tears  of 
mental  and  physical  anguish  are  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  Initiation  Into  drugs  by  the 
uninformed  youth. 

Moreover,  some  drugs  colorless  and  liquid 
can  be  administered  to  your  child  without 
knowledge  or  consent  and  leave  her  helpless 
in  compromising  situations. 

The  worst  result  of  fear  and  secrecy  Is 
blackmail.  A  youth  who  Is  terrified  of  ex- 
posure may  be  forced  to  take  more  drugs  and 
even  to  sell  the  Junk  to  others. 

We  urge  you  to  read  and  keep  this  manual 
for  study.  Perhaps  you  may  never  need  the 
Information.  If  you  do,  dont  panic!  Tour 
children  need  you  calm  and  courageous  at 
that  moment  more  than  ever  before. 

The  Information  In  this  book  Is  from  the 
World  Health  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  The  Anierlcan  Medical  Association 
Women's  Auxiliary,  Hillsborough  County 
Medical  Association,  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  New  Tork  State 
Narcotics    Control    Commission. 

Former  users  of  these  drugs  have  gone  over 
the  information  and  even  added  parts  to  our 
manual.  They  must  remain  anonymous  but 
we  commend  their  desire  to  help  others. 

The  section  on  marijuana  was  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  assemble  and  Interpret.  It 
may  remain  so  for  years  to  come  for  reasons 
mentioned  in  that  section. 

Pr.  John  McCKjnnxll. 

PrrrsriKT.n.  Mass..  March  26.  1970. 

I.    THE    PROBLEM 

1.  What  does  the  term  "drug  abuse"  mean? 

Drug  abvise  refers  to  the  self -administra- 
tion of  drugs,  either  for  non-medical  reasons 
or  In  quantities  and  frequencies  beyond  those 
specified  for  proper  medication.  The  practice 
may  lead  to  drug  dependence  and  abnormal 
behavior. 

2.  What  is  the  definition  of  the  term  "drug 
dependence"? 

It  Is  a  state  of  phychological  habituation 
to  the  effects  of  a  drug  and,  in  some  cases, 
physical  addiction  as  well. 

3.  What  are  the  risks  Involved  in  experi- 
mentation with  drugs? 

(a)  Dependence.  Abuse  of  any  stimulant 
or  depressant  drug  can  cause  psychological 
dependence.  Abtise  of  depressant  drugs  also 
cause  physical  dependence. 

(b)  Malnutrition.  Preferring  drugs  to  food 
may  cause  the  drug  abuser  to  become  poorly 
nourished. 

(c)  Infection.  Illegally  procured  drugs 
often  are  contaminated  by  vmsanltary  han- 
dling. Ulceration,  abscesses  and  tetanias  may 
result  from  puncturing  the  skin  with  un- 
sterlllzed  needles.  Hepatitis,  VD  and  other 
diseases  may  be  transmitted  due  to  inter- 
change of  needles  between  abusers. 

(d)  Heart  failure  and  respiratory  changes 
due  to  drugs  which  speed  up  or  lower  vital 
physiological  processes.  Overdose  can  result 
in  death. 

(e)  Sensory  distortion.  Normal  sensory  per- 
ception can  be  disrupted  by  drugs.  Judgment 
Is  dulled  or  distorted  and  normal  inhibitions 
are  removed. 

(f)  Criminal  entanglements.  Since  unpre- 
scrlbed  drugs  often  are  obtained  only  through 
illegitimate  sources,  the  cost  becomes  so 
high  that  the  abuser  may  turn  to  crime  to 
support  his  habit. 

4.  What  are  the  most  commonly  abused 
substances? 

(a)  The  narcotics  (heroin,  morphine,  co- 
deine) . 

(b)  The  sedatives  (barbiturates,  certain 
transqulllzers  and  alcohol) . 

(c)  The  stimulants  (amphetamines,  oo- 
calne,  metamphetamlnes) . 

(d)  The  haUuclnogens  (LSD,  DMT,  mesca- 
line, peyote) . 
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(e)  Olues  and  solvents  (cements  used  for 
model  airplanes,  gasoline,  paint,  paint  tliin- 
ner.  lacquer,  varnish,  kerosene  and  Ughter 
fiuld). 

(f)  Marijuana. 

5.  What  are  the  dangers  In  snifllng  glue  and 
solvents? 

(a)  Death  can  result  from  Inhallatlon  of 
a  high  concentration  of  hydrocarbon  vapors. 

(b)  Irregular  heart  rhythm  is  not  uncom- 
mon. 

(c)  Delirium,  coma,  coldfusion,  excitement, 
disorientation,  unsteadiness.  Incoordination 
are  frequently  noted. 

(d)  Highly  concentrated  fimies  can  result 
In  asphyxiation  as  the  person  becomes  un- 
conscious. 

(e)  Permanent  nerve,  kidney  and  l\ung 
damage  can  result  from  Inhaling  vap>ors. 

6.  Why  Is  the  use  of  USD  hazardous? 

(a)  It  cannot  be  obtained  legally.  Since  it 
Is  produced  on  the  black  market,  It  Is  of  un- 
known strength  and  purity. 

(b)  When  taken,  the  user  may  feel  he  is 
going  insane.  Some  have  conunitted  acts  of 
violence  to  stop  the  experience. 

(c)  Some  users  have  homicidal  Impulses. 

(d)  There  is  some  evidence  that  LSD  can 
damage  chromosomes.  This  may  have  impli- 
cations for  serious  birth  defects  In  children 
of  users. 

(e)  Reactions  include:  hallucinations, 
panic,  violent  Impulses,  suicidal  acts  and 
psychoses. 

(f)  Taking  as  Uttle  as  ^  mllUonth  of  an 
ounce  can  cause  hallucinations  that  last  for 
hours. 

(g)  There  are  Indications  that  the  effects 
may  return  suddenly  once  or  many  times  up 
to  years  after  the  first  experience. 

7.  Does  the  use  of  marijuana  cause  any  111 
effects? 

(a)  The  Inhaled  smoke  of  a  marijuana 
cigarette  is  irritating,  and  long,  continued 
exposure  to  It  Induces  chronic  respiratory 
disorders  such  as  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

(b)  Marijuana  use  Impairs  Judgment  and 
reduces  inhibitions.  The  user  loses  his  co- 
ordination and  yet  feels  over-confident.  He 
Is  as  dangerous  behind  the  wheel  of  an  auto 
as  a  person  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol, 
but  Is  not  as  easily  recognized. 

(c)  Continued  use  may  cause  psychological 
dependence  on  the  substance. 

(d)  Users  tend  to  associate  with  other 
users,  often  leading  to  experimentation  with 
other  drugs. 

Whether  less  danger  exists  with  regard  to 
marijuana  is  for  doctors  and  our  lawmakers 
to  decide.  Parents  should  teach  their  children 
to  obey  the  law  as  it  exists  or  they  may  suffer 
the  penalties  of  the  law  as  it  exists. 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  death 
among  persons  dependent  on  drugs? 

(a)  Because  the  drugs  are  produced  Ille- 
gally, their  strength  Is  not  always  uniform. 
Therefore,  there  Is  danger  of  an  overdose. 

(b)  The  person  using  the  drug  without 
medical  supervision  Is  not  capable  of  evalu- 
ating his  condition  and  Is  likely  to  over- 
abuse. 

(c)  Abrupt  discontinuance  may  precipi- 
tate an  acute  depressive  reaction,  at  times 
leading  to  suicide. 

(d)  As  tolerance  to  a  drug  develops,  an 
abuser  may  need  an  Increasingly  large  dose 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  This  may 
lead  to  death. 

(e)  The  inability  of  addicts  to  feel  pain 
may  lead  to  acts  resulting  In  death. 

(f)  With  his  Judgment  Impaired,  a  user 
tends  to  forget  how  much  has  been  taken. 
Is  unaware  of  the  passage  of  time  and.  not 
getting  the  desired  effect,  may  continue  to 
take  the  drug  iintll  be  Is  imoonsclous.  In  so 
doing  he  may  take  a  lethal  dose.  Tlits  de- 
pends on  what  drug  Is  taken. 

(g)  Some  users  of  hallucinogenic  drugs 
have  met  their  death  by  walking  Into  the 
ocean.  Jumping  out  of  a  window,  walking 
Into  heavy  traffic  or  attempting  to  fly  from 
a  roof  or  window. 
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9  What  observable  symptoms  mlghv  alert 
a  parent  or  teacher  to  the  poaslblUty  of  a 
young  person  being  involved  In  drug  abuse? 

(a)  Sudden  and  dramatic  chinges  In  at- 
tendance, discipline  and  acader  ilc  perform- 
ance. 

(b)  Unusual  degrees  of  activity  or  inac- 
tivity, as  well  as  sudden  emo:lonal  flare- 
ups. 

(c)  PurUve  behavior  posslbl  r  Indicating 
fear  of  discovery. 

(d)  Sunglasses  worn  at  1  aapproprlate 
tlme«  and  places  (perhaps  an  attempt  to 
hide  dilated  or  constricted  pupils). 

(e)  Long-sleeved  garments  worn  con- 
stantly even  on  hot  days  (this  nay  be  done 
to  hide  needle  marks) . 

(I)   Association  with  known  <Tug  abusers. 

(g)  Because  of  the  expense  cf  supporting 
a  drug  habit,  the  abuser  may  b((  observed  to 
borrow  money  from  a  number  o'.  individuals. 
Or  he  may  begin  stealing  Items  easily  con- 
verted Into  cash,  such  as  cameras,  watches, 
or  radios. 

(h)  If  the  habit  Is  severe  enough,  the 
abuser  may  be  found  at  odd  tlm  fs  during  the 
school  day  In  closets,  storage  roo  nos  or  parked 
cars. 

(1)  Other  specific  manifestations  of  possi- 
ble drug  abuse:  lethargy,  yiwnlng,  red- 
dened, watery  eyes,  fingers  shpwtng  burns 
from  smoking,  stoggerlng  and  lack  of  balance 
without  alcoholic  breath,  thickened  and 
slurred  speech,  enlarged  pui^lls — and.  of 
oaant.  possession  of  devices  s*ch  as  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  a  needle  or  a  blackened 
spoon. 

n.    STMPTOMS    TO     LOOK     FOa 

It  Is  Important  that  teacher^  and  parents 
recognise  the  common  sympto^ia  and  signs 
of  drug  abuse,  since  many  potential  "hard- 
core" addicts  can  be  rehablUt  ited  If  their 
involvement  In  drug  abuse  la  detected  In 
Its  early  stages. 

ManifeatatioTU  of  speciflt  dmga 

The  Olue  Sniffer: 

(1)  Odor  of  substance  Inhal^  on  breath 
and  clothes. 

(3)   Excess   nasal    secretions, 
the  eyes.  I 

(3)  Poor  muscular  control,  di  owslness  ana 
unconsciousness. 

(4)  Presence  of  plastic  or  paper  bags  or 
rags  containing  dry  plastic  cen:  ent 

The    Depressant    Abuser    . 
rates — "Ooofballs") : 

(1)   Symptoms     of     alcohol 
with  one  Important  exception— no  odor  of 
alcohol  on  the  breath. 

(3)  Staggering  or  stumbling  In  classrooms 
or  halls. 

(3)  Is  Oxomy  and  may  appeir  disoriented. 

The  StlmulAnt  Ab\iser  .  .  i.  (Ampheta- 
mines—"Speed")  (Weight  Reducing  PUls— 
"Bennies") : 

(1)  Cause  excess  activity — student  is  Irrt- 
Uble.  friendly,  talkative,  argumentative, 
nervous  and  has  difficulty  sitting  still  In 
classrooms. 

(3)  Pupils  are  dilated. 

(3)  Mouth    and   nose   are    4ry   with   bsd 
breath,   causing   user   to   lick  j"  ' 
quently  and  rub  and  scratch  hli  i 

(4)  Chain  smoking. 

(5)  Goes  long  periods  without  eating  or 
sleeping. 

The  Nartxjttc  Abuser  .  .  .  (Heroin— Deme- 
rol—Morphine,  etc.) : 

These  Individuals  ustially  begin  by  drink- 
ing paregoric  or  cough  medicines  containing 
codeine.  j 

(1)  Inhaling  heroin  in  powder  form  leaves 
traces  of  white  powder  arouna  the  nostrils, 
^»^ti«iing  redness  and  rawness. 

(3)  Injecting  heroin  leaves  .scan  on  the 
inner  sorfaoe  of  the  arms  and  elpows.  ("Maln- 
Undng.")  This  causes  the  sttilent  to  wear 
long-sleeved  shirts  most  of  tlie  time. 
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(3)  Users  of  ten  leave  syringes,  bent  spoons, 
cotton  and  needles  In  lockers — this  Is  a  tell- 
tale sign  of  an  addict. 

(4)  In  the  classroom  the  pupil  Is  lethargic 
EUs  pupils  are  constricted  and  fall  to  respond 
to  light. 

The  Marijuana  Abuser. 

'niey  are  difficult  to  recognize  unless  under 
the  Influence  of  the  drug  at  the  time  they  are 
being  observed. 

( 1 )  In  the  early- stages  student  may  appear 
animated  and  hysterical  with  rapid,  loud 
talking  and  bursts  of  laughter. 

(3)  In  the  later  stages  the  student  Is  sleepy 
or  stuporous. 

(3)  Depth  perception  Is  distorted,  making 
driving  dangerous. 

NoTX.— Marijuana  cigarettes  are  rolled  in 
a  double- thickness  of  brown  or  off-white  cig- 
arette paper.  These  cigarettes  are  smaller 
than  a  regular  cigarette  with  the  pc4>er 
twisted  or  tucked  In  at  both  ecdb,  and  with 
tobacco  that  is  greener  In  color  than  regular 
tobacco.  The  odor  of  burning  marijuana  re- 
sembles that  of  burning  weeds  or  rope.  The 
cigarettes  are  referred  to  as  "reefers,  sticks, 
Texas  tea,  pot,  rope,  Mary  Jane,  loco  weed, 
jlve,  grass,  hemp,  hay." 

The  Hallucinogen  Abiiser: 
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his   lips  fre- 
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It  U  unlikely  that  students  who  use  LSD 
will  do  so  In  a  school-setting  since  these 
drugs  are  usually  used  In  a  group  situation 
\mder  special  conditions.  They  require  a 
"ground  crew"  for  safety  on  a  "trip". 

( 1 )  Users  sit  or  recline  quietly  In  a  dream 
or  trance-like  state. 

(2)  Users  may  become  fearful  and  experi- 
ence a  degree  of  terror  which  makes  them 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  group. 

(3)  The  drug  primarily  affects  the  central 
nervous  system,  producing  changes  in  mood 
and  behavior. 

(4)  Perceptual  changes  involve  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  body-Image  and  time. 

Note. — The  drug  Is  odorless,  tasteless  and 
colorless  and  may  be  found  In  the  form  of 
Impregnated  sugar  cubes,  cookies  or  crackers. 
LSD  Is  usually  taken  orally  but  may  be  in- 
jected. It  Is  Imported  Into  Florida  In  ampules 
of  clear  blue  liquid. 

in.   SLANG  WORDS  TO  ALERT   TOU 

Those  who  abuse  drugs  develop  a  vocab- 
ulary of  their  own.  This  vocabulary  com- 
monly varies  from  locale  to  locale  and 
changes  frequently.  The  following  list  con- 
tains formal  terms  and  the  equivalent  Jar- 
g:on  that  Is  spoken  by  persons  who  are  using 
drugs  or  associating  vrlth  drug  users. 


Expressiona  used  with  dangerous  drugs 
Formal  usage  Jargon 


Amphetamines. 
Methamphetamlne. 
Benzedrine. 
Dexedrlne. 
Barbiturates. 
Nembutal. 
Seconal. 
Sodium  amytal. 
Tulnal. 

Barbiturates    mixed    with    amphetamines 
and  the  like. 
Dangerous  drug  user. 
Under  the  influence  of  barbiturates. 
Intoxication  after  using  benzedrine. 
Subcutaneous  use. 

Expressioru  associated 
Formal  tisage 

Glue  sniffer. 
SnUBng  gasoline  fumes. 
Cloth  material  or  handkerchief  saturated 
with  the  chemical. 


Cr3r8tal8   (powder  form). 

Bennies. 

Dexles. 

Yellowjacket. 

Reds,   red  devils,  redblrda 

Blue  heaven,  blue  velvet. 

Rainbow. 

Ooof  balls. 


Pill  freak,  pill  head, 
Goofed  up. 
Benny  Jag,  high. 
Joy-piop. 
vHth  wlatile  chemicals 


pllly. 


Glad  rag,  wad. 
Gluey. 

Gassing. 


Jargon 


Expressions  associated  with  marijuana 


Formal  \isage 

lilarljuana. 
Marijuana  cigarette. 

A  quantity  of  marijuana  cigarettes. 
Marijuana  container. 
Light  a  marijuana  cigarette. 
Smoke  a  marijuana  cigarette. 


Young  person  starting  to  use  marijuana. 
Marijuana  smoker  or  user. 

Marijuana  smoking  party. 

Under  the  influence  of  marijuana. 


Jargon 

Charge,  grass,  hay,  jlve,  muggles,  pot,  tea, 
T. 

Jlve  stick,  joint,  Mary,  pot,  reefer,  stick, 
twist,  weed. 

Stack. 

Can,  match  box. 

Toke  up.  torch  up,  turn  on. 

Blast,  blast  a  joint,  blow,  blow  a  stick,  blow 
hay,  blow  Jlve,  blow  tea,  blow  pot,  do  up, 
get  high. 

Youngblood. 

Grasshopper,  bay  head,  bead,  mugglehead, 
pMthead.  teahead,  weed  head. 

Blasting  p>arty,  tea  pcuty 

Flying  high,  high  on  the  beam,  out  of  this 
world,  way  out. 


Expressions  associated  with  LSD 


Formal  usage 

LSD. 

One  who  takes  LSD. 

Under  tbe  Influence  of  LSD. 

An  unpleasant  experience  witb  LSD. 

Emerging  from  an  ISD  experience  or 
"trip." 

Vicarious  experience  that  occurs  by  being 
with  someone  who  Is  on  a  "trip." 

Sugar  cube  or  wafer  impregnated  with 
LSD. 

A  deprecative  term  appUed  by  LSD  usan  to 
social  conformity  and  to  the  normal  actlvi- 


Jargod 
Acid. 

Acid  head. 

Bent  out  of  shape,  on  a  "trip." 
Bummer  (bum  trip,  bad  trip) . 
Coming  down. 

Contact  high. 

Cube  or  wafer. 

Ego  games. 
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Expressions  associated  with  LSD 
Formal  usage 
ties,  occupations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
majority  of  people. 

An  LSD  "trip." 

To  have  unpleasant  reactions  while  on  a 
"trip." 

A  pseudo  experience  obtained  through  the 
use  of  lights  and  sound;  to  have  the  same 
type  of  experience  that  one  has  with  a  drug. 

Parties  or  sessions  where  LSD  is  tised. 

The  feelings  a  person  experiences  while  he 
is  under  the  Influence  of  LSD. 

An  experienced  LSD  user  who  helps  or 
guides  a  new  user. 

The  experience  one  has  when  under  the 
Influence  of  LSD. 

Feeling  the  effects  of  LSD. 

The  act  of  taking  LSD:  Initiating  an  USD 
•trip." 


Jargon 


Experience. 
Freak  out. 

Happening. 


Kick  parties. 

Out  of  the  body,  outside  of  myself. 

Sitter,  tour  gvUde.  travel  agent,  guru. 

Trip  or  voyage. 

Tuning  In. 
Turning  on. 


Expressions  associated  with  narcotics 


Formal  usage 


Morphine. 
Heroin. 


Morphine  or  heroin  mixed  with  cocaine. 

Dose  of  a  narcotic. 

Various  amounts  of  a  narcotic. 


Small  packet  of  narcotics. 
To  adulterate  narcotics. 
Paraphernalia  for  Injecting  narcotics. 

Any   main   vein   used   for   Injecting   nar- 
cotics. 
One  who  Injects  narcotics  into  veins. 
An  injection  of  narcotics. 
To  sniff  powdered  narcotics  into  nostrils. 
In  possession  of  narcotics. 
Occasional  user  of  narcotics. 
Regular  user  or  addict. 
Under  the  influence  of  narcotics. 

Narcotic  habit. 

Attempt  to  break  the  habit. 

Method  of  curing  addiction  without  taper- 
ing off. 

Desire  for  narcotics. 

Nervous  or  Jittery  because  of  need  or  desire 
for  narcotic  Injection. 


Jargon 

Dope,  junk,  M,  stuff,  white  stuff. 

Dope.  H.  hard  stuff,  horse,  junk,  smack, 
sugar,  white  stuff. 

Speedball. 

Fix.  Jolt.  shot. 

Bag  birds-eye  (extremely  small  amount), 
cap.  paper,  piece  (1  otmce,  a  large  amount, 
usually  heroin),  taste,  things. 

Bag.  balloon,  blndle,  deck,  foU.  paper. 

To  cut.  to  sugar  down. 

Biz,  business,  dripper,  dropper,  factory, 
fit.  gun.  joint,  kit.  layout,  machinery,  outflt, 
point,  spike,  works. 

Mainline. 

Hype,  junkie,  malnllner. 
Bang.  fix.  hit.  Jolt,  pop,  shot. 
Horn,  smack,  sniff,  snort. 
Dirty,  holding,  straight. 
Chippy.  Joy -popper,  skin-popper. 
Hooked,  on  the  stuff,  strung  out. 
Goofed  up,  high,  Ut  up,  knocked  out,  on  the 
nod,  stoned,  wired. 
Habit. 

Kick,  kick  the  habit,  sneeze  It  out. 
Cold,  cold  turkey. 

Yen. 
Frantic,  sick. 


Formal  usage 


Dealer  In  drugs. 

To  have  drugs. 

To  try  to  buy  drugs. 

To  buy  drugs. 

Money. 

To  have  money. 

To  understand. 

Police  officer  (the  law) , 

Uniformed  officers. 

Juvenile  officers. 

Marked  patrol  cars. 

Arrested. 

Effect  of  a  drug. 

Party. 

Non  user  of  drugs. 


Various  expressions 

Jargon 
Connection,  peddler,  pusher,  the  man. 
To  be  dirty,  to  be  holding. 
To  buzz,  to  hit  on,  to  make  it. 
To  cormect,  to  make  a  meet,  to  score. 
Bread  (from  "dough") ,  lace,  long  green. 
To  be  flush,  heeled. 
To  be  hep,  to  be  hip,  so  have  savvy. 
Fuzz,  heat,  man,  narco. 
Harness  bulls. 
Juvles. 

Black  and  whites. 
Been  had.  busted. 

Bang,  boot,  buzz,  coasting,  jolt,  kick. 
Ball,  blast. 
Cube,  square. 


IT.  A  8FKCIAI.  FBOBLCU — ^L8D 

The  nature  of  LSD 

LSD,  although  odorless,  colorless,  and 
tasteless.  Is  one  of  the  most  potent  drtigs 
known.  According  to  Stanley  F.  YoUes,  MX)., 
Director,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
"the  usual  dose  Is  alxjut  100-200  micrograms 
or  one-fifteenth  to  one-thirtieth  millionth 
of  an  ounce."  Lysergic  acid,  the  precursor 
of  LSD,  U  a  constituent  of  ergot,  a  fungus 
that  grows  on  rye. 

Although  LSD  Is  widely  described  as  hallu- 
cinogenic, this  description  is  not  entirely 
accurate.  Persons  who  see  and  hear  things 
after  an  LSD  Ingestion  usually  perceive  ac- 
tual objects  or  sounds  as  accentuated  ot 
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distorted,  or  both;  that  Is,  faces  melt  away, 
iHXlles  merge  with  walls,  solid  items  pulsate, 
and  so  forth.  These  are  Illusions  rather  than 
true  halluclnitlons,  although  sometimes  the 
latter  do  occur.  An  illusion  is  a  perceptual 
distortion  of  something  that  is  seen;  a  true 
hallucination  is  seeing  a  nonexistent  Image. 
The  term  "psychedelic,"  or  "mind  mani- 
festing," was  coined  by  Osmond  In  1957.  It  is 
ap>plled  to  LSD  and  similar  dnigs  In  an  effort 
to  describe  certain  drugs  in  terms  of  per- 
ceptual changes. 

The  mechanism  by  which  LSD  affects  the 
human  mind  is  still  unknown.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  theories  concerning  this. 
Sidney  Cohen,  MJJ.,  Director  of  Narcotic 
Addiction  Treatment  of  the  National  Instl- 
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tute  of  Mental  Health,  has  jKOVlded  the  fol- 
lowing hypothesis;  "It  appears  that  LSD 
Interferes  with  the  sorting  and  coding  of 
Incoming  Information,  permitting  an  over- 
flow of  sensation  and  a  lessening  of  Intact- 
ness  of  the  self." 

PSYCHOU>CICAL   ETfTCTS 

Psychological  effects  Include  distortion  of 
perception,  intensification  of  sensations.  Il- 
lusions, distortion  of  time  sense,  Uue  hal- 
lucinations, and  delusions.  Following  are 
some  examples  of  these  effects: 

A  girl  in  high  school  who  had  Ingested  LSD 
cut  all  the  flexor  tendons  In  her  wrist  when 
she  looked  in  the  mirror  and  saw  her  face 
beg^  to  dissolve.  A  man  who  had  been  re- 
strained from  diving  off  a  cliff  explained  that 
he  thought  the  ocean  waves  breaking  on  the 
rocks  were  a  huge  silk  scarf  and  he  wanted 
to  dive  Into  It.  A  young  man,  after  Ingesting 
USD  for  the  first  time,  became  convinced 
that  he  had  to  offer  human  sacrifice  and  was 
prevented  from  throwing  his  girl  friend  off 
the  roof  of  a  Hollywood  hotel.  One  young 
person  app>eared  at  a  hospital  requesting 
stirgery  for  a  brain  tumor;  when  questioned 
about  his  self-diagnosis,  he  said  he  had 
crawled  into  the  left  side  of  his  brain  and 
had  seen  the  tumor  on  the  right  side.  A 
young  man  who  thinks  he  Is  an  orange  sits 
m  his  apartment,  afraid  that  If  anyone 
touches  him  he  will  "turn  to  orange  juice"; 
friends  bring  him  LSD  and  food. 

LSD  Is  an  Idiosyncratic  drug  in  that  every 
Individual  has  a  different  reaction  to  It.  It 
is  an  error  to  call  LSD  a  "consciousness-ex- 
panding" drug  Inasmuch  as  It  actually  di- 
minishes consciousness:  If  anything.  It  Is  an 
"unconsciousness-expanding"  drug  because 
It  allows  things  Inside  a  person  to  fiood  the 
sensory  awareness. 

An  unusual  effect  of  LSD  Is  that  a  person 
can  have  a  recurrence  of  symptoms.  In  all 
their  original  Intensity,  many  months  after 
taking  LSD  without  having  taken  any  more 
of  it  during  that  period  of  time.  Professional 
observation  of  LSD  users  has  thtis  far  cov- 
ered the  span  of  one  year,  and  symptoms  are 
still  recurring.  Observation  will  continue  in 
order  to  determine  the  length  of  time  during 
which  symptoms  recur. 

Acute  Side  Effects 
Four  types  of  acute  symptoms  have  been 
identified  after  LSD  ingestion.  These  are  (1) 
illusions  and  hallucinations;  (2)  anxiety, 
often  to  the  p>olnt  of  panic;  (3)  severe  de- 
pression with  suicidal  thoughts  and  at- 
tempts; and  (4)  confusion,  often  to  the  point 
of  not  knowing  where  one's  self  Is.  The  oc- 
currence  ot  these  symptoms  Is  totally  un- 
predictable; some  users  experience  them  the 
first  time  they  take  LSD,  others  the  twen- 
tieth, fortieth,  or  sixtieth  time.  Symptoms 
are  frequently  severe  enough  to  Indicate  the 
need  for  psychiatric  hospitalization.  A  nimi- 
ber  of  suicides  committed  by  persons  who 
were  under  the  Influence  of  LSD  have  been  re- 
IKJrted;  In  several  instances  the  individuals 
had  Jumped  from  second  and  third  story 
vrtndows. 

Examples  of  some  acute  side  effects  follow: 
A  young  man  under  the  Influence  of  LSD 
left  a  party  and  took  a  walk  along  a  busy 
street.  Suddenly  he  stepped  into  the  path 
of  an  oncoming  car,  an  arm  upraised,  and 
shouted,  "Halt!"  Death  was  Instantaneous.  A 
married  college  student  took  LSD  and  en- 
Joyed  the  effects  of  the  drug.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  took  another  "dose"  and  for  three 
weeks  had  recurrent  visual  hallucinations  of 
animals  crawling  around  the  room.  Time 
would  stop  completely,  then  start  again.  He 
was  unable  to  sleep,  afraid  to  close  his  eyes 
because  the  condition  would  intensify.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  he  walked  the  streets  with 
his  wife.  "I  would  have  killed  myself  If  I 
didn't  have  her,"  he  stated.  The  fourth  week 
he  was  treated  by  a  physician,  and  the  tempo- 
rol  and  visual  distortions  gradually  subsided 
over  a  two-vreek  period.  Another  man,  who 
had  taken  LSD  for  the  first  time,  became  in- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

who  can  withstand  the  pressures  toward 
drug  abuse,  and  other  unworthy  influences, 
must  be  the  primary  goal  of  the  parent, 
teacher,  and  religious  adviser! 

An  obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  speedy  recov- 
ery to  normalcy  for  the  drug  abuser  Is  the 

stigma   society   attaches   to   drug   addiction. 

^rv  is^ncleax'but'the  battered  Victim  fled     M.  unhappily,  a  youth  Is  found  to  be  using 
■'       -  -     ■-  -i —  — ' — 1 —  •■      drugs,  his  family  physician  should  be  con- 

sulted immediately.  This  Is  no  time  for  se- 
crecy and  fear,  which  could  lead  to  black- 
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lenseiy  suspicious  of  the  two  pe<  pie  who  were 
with  him  and  of  everything  tt  ey  did.  Con- 
vinced they  were  plotting  an  attack  upon 
him,  he  proceeded  to  defend  h  mself  by  as- 
saulUng  them.  One  of  them,  irho  had  not 
taken  LSD.  fled;  the  other,  who  1  tad  taken  the 
drug,  was  severely  beaten.  'Th!  rest  of  the 


or  was  thrown  out  of  a  fourth  si  ory  window 

V.    ADVICE    TO    PARXNI  S 

Man  has  used  chemicals  km  iwn  as  drugs 
for  centuries  to  his  great  benefi  t.  When  man 
abuses  their  use.  he  destroys  I  imself. 

Americans  did  not  grow  alarir  ed  over  drugs 
when  these  opiates  were  abused  by  enter- 
tainers because  this  was  not  considered  a 
national  problem.  When  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquent experimented  with  dr  igs.  adult  so- 
ciety was  apathetic.  However,  'fc-hen  the  boy 
down  tbe  street  or  the  girl  with  the  excellent 
moral  and  scholasUc  record  s  iddenly  Joins 
the  supposed  "in"  group  seeklrg  thrills  with 
marijuana,  speed,  and  the  liarder  drugs, 
America  Is  both  amazed  and  terrified.  Some- 
thing has  gone  awry  with  what  we  considered 
our  superior  culture  when  the  star  quarter- 
back, the  president  of  hU  cliiss,  the  great 
personality,  the  supposedly  weU-adJusted 
young  star  goes  to  amphetamines  to  satisfy 
his  need  for  that  something  exra! 

Every  culture  of  men.  in  every  era.  has  ex- 
perienced some  estrangement  between  the 
young  and  the  old.  So.  adult  society  has 
looked  upon  the  violence  of  youth  In  the 
last  decade  as  a  passing  phase  However,  the 
preoccupation  of  some  of  our  youth  with 
drug  experimentation  and  aldlction  Is  a 
vlially  serious  problem  calling  for  prompt 
action  We  have  learned  palafuUy  that  a 
youths  flrst  experience  wltt  Illegal  con- 
sumption of  drugs  could  be  a  fatal  tragedy. 
Often,  years  of  mental  and  physical  anguish 
are  the  unfortunate  result  of  .nitlatlon  into 
drugs  by  the  uninformed  youih. 

In  some  Instances,  drugs  ha\e  been  admin- 
istered to  a  young  person  with  )ut  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  leaving  h  m  helpless, — 
oftentimes.  In  compromlsli  ig  situations. 
Sometimes,  it  Is  sheer  cttrloslly  that  propels 
his  drug  Involvement.  All  too  frequently  in 
modern  Life  vital  decisions  are  made  in  terms 
of  emotional  and  social  pressu  es  rather  than 
In  the  light  of  knowledge  anl  wisdom.  For 
the  young,  the  decision  to  (onstune  drugs 
may  be  forced  on  him  by  his  need  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  hU  peers  who  might  be  trying 
to  escape  life's  difllcultles  via  the  drug 
method.  The  pressure  for  him  to  conform 
may  be  too  great  to  withstand,  Therefore,  our 
major  efforts  must  be  direct)  d  against  this 
pressure,  if  the  epidemic  of  Irug  abuse  by 
young  people  Is  to  be  curtallea. 

This  widespread  serious  problem  has  ex- 
ploded In  our  faces  within  the  last  few  years. 
Preventive  education  by  the  ilergy.  parents, 
teachers,  and  a  concerned  populace  Is  the 
answer.  Most  young  people  a;'e  sensible  and 
concerned  with  their  own  uell-belng  and 
they  don't  want  to  get  ••hook(d"  on  speed  or 
heroin  or  wrecked  mentally  and  physically 
by  LSD.  Warnings  against  this  cancerous 
growth  are  useless  unless  tt  ey  are  accom- 
panied with  guidance  that  h«lps  young  peo- 
ple assume  responsibilities  eadlng  toward 
substantial  citizenship.  The  young  person 
must  be  motivated  by  hln  parents  and 
teachers  to  develop  his  own  -esources.  espe- 
cially during  bis  leisure  hour  i.  to  shield  him 
against  various  temptations.  Including  drug 
abuse.  He  who  has  been  tral4ed  to  make  In- 
dependent and  responsible  de|;lslons  Is  armed 
against  the  seduction  of  others.  He  who  feels 
that  he  plays  some  slgnlflcait  role  already, 
at  play,  at  home,  in  school  or  at  church, 
has  Uttle  need  to  accept  dnlg  consumption 
as  the  price  he  must  pay  fo'  acceptance  by 
his  gang  We  must  talk  to  oiir  children!  We 
must  listen  to  them!  We  n  ust  have  their 
confidence!    Development    ol     young    people 
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mall.  A  youth,  terrified  to  confide  his  prob- 
lem to  his  family,  and  frightened  of  expo- 
sure, may  be  forced  to  take  more  and  stronger 
drugs  and  even  forced  to  sell  the  Junk  to 
others.  Courage  and  information  can  nip 
this  problem  In  the  bud  for  most  of  our 
young  people.  The  family  doctor  knows  the 
allergies  and  previous  illnesses  of  the  young 
person,  and.  if  the  case  warrants  It,  he  can 
make   referral   to   more   specialized   care. 

During  this  epidemic  of  drug  abuse.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  to  insist 
upon  an  increase  in  the  number  of  drug 
clinics  manned  by  an  excellent,  competent 
staff.  Concerned  lay  people  could  and  should 
effectively  assist  the  medical  authorities  In 
this  field. 

VI.    THE    rOTTTRE 

Marijuana  Is  today  the  subject  of  a  great 
debate.  For  those  who  say  that  it  Is  no  worse 
than  liquor  we  could  say  that  liquor  hae 
not  done  that  much  for  highway  safety  that 
we  could  now  legsiltze  marijuana. 

We  know  too  little  on  the  subject  to  per- 
mit legalization.  However,  most  people  feel 
that  the  laws  of  punishment  for  marijuana 
use  could  be  updated  both  for  the  benefit 
of  the  law-enforcement  officials  and  the 
saving  of  the  youth.  It  would  seem  that 
our  people  while  hesitant  to  change  laws 
at  this  time  of  epidemic  in  drug  abuse  still 
want  to  punish  the  major  supplier  more  than 
the  casual  user.  I  am  sure  that  the  laws  will 
be  updated. 

The  main  thrust  of  our  efforts  during  this 
time  ot  crisis  should  be  to  educate  and  warn 
the  country  on  the  dangers  both  to  youth 
and  adults  who  toy  with  dangerous  drugs 
and  to  save  those  who  have  fallen  Into  ha- 
bitual mis-usage.  Strong  measures  are  called 
for  but  we  should  not  lose  faith  In  America 
or  our  people.  Properly  educated  and  warned 
our  people  vrlll  rise  to  the  occasion  as  always. 
Without  fear  and  with  faith  In  God  we  can 
stop  the  drug  epidemic  and  save  our  youth. 


COVETED  NATIONAL  AWARD  TO 
MRS.  HARRY  L.  KAPLAN 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACmTSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  SpeaJ-er,  it  is  truly 
a  unique  and  special  privilege  for  me  to 
be  able  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
achievements  of  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  am  particularly 
honored  today  to  be  able  to  bring  to  their 
attention  the  following  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Lowell  Sim  describing  the 
presentation  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Humanities  Award  to  Mrs.  Harry  L. 
Kaplan  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  "for  outstand- 
ing service  to  humanity  and  devoted 
friendship  and  support  to  Israel  in  the 
spirit  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt."  I  am  pleased, 
indeed,  to  Join  in  honoring  Mrs.  Kap- 
lan for  her  outstanding  spirit  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  for  which 
smother  fine  lady,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, devoted  her  life : 


[From  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Svin.  Apr.  24,  1970) 
Coveted  National  Awako  to  Mrs.  Harrv  L. 
Kaplan 
Lowell. — Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kaplan,  prominent 
community  and  civic  leader,  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Humanities 
Award  at  a  celebration  of  Israel's  22nd  an- 
niversary held  at  the  Lowell  Hebrew  Com- 
munity Center. 

At  tbe  event,  sponsored  by  the  Lowell 
Committee,  State  of  Israel  Bonds,  a  capacity 
audience  witnessed  the  presentation  of  the 
coveted  national  award  to  Mrs.  Kaplan,  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  Lowell  Committee, 
State  of  Israel  Bonds,  "for  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  humanity  and  devoted  friendship  and 
support  to  Israel  in  the  spirit  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt."' 

Created  by  the  Israel  Bond  Organization 
In  co-operation  with  the  Roosevelt  family, 
both  of  whom  selected  Mrs.  Kaplan  as  an 
honoree,  the  award  is  a  bronze  medal- 
lion bearing  a  likeness  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
suspended  on  a  blue  ribbon. 

Rev.  Victor  P.  Scallse,  spiritual  leader  of 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  of  Lowell,  made  the 
presentation. 

He  said  that  Mrs.  Kaplan  was  "one  of  the 
finest  and  most  beloved  friends  I  have  In 
this  land  of  ours"  and  described  her  as  a 
"woman  of  tremendous  personal  drive." 

"Her  motto  is:  Whatever  your  hands  find 
to  do — do  It  with  all  your  might,"  Rev. 
Scallse  said.  "And  whatever  Mrs.  Kaplan  has 
done,  in  Israel  Bonds,  In  Hadassah.  mental 
health  and  the  many  other  humanitarian 
endeavors,  she  has  done  with  all  her  might." 
He  forcefully  pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Kaplan 
has  a  quality  of  character  that  Is  "Indestruct- 
ible" and  that  she  Is  a  "woman  of  tremendous 
human  compassion." 

"The  great  hope  of  Israel  Is  In  people  like 
her,"  Rev.  Scallse  asserted.  "She  is  a  person 
who  has  become  a  whole  human  being  who 
exemplified  brotherhood,  goodwill  and  com- 
passion for  her  fellowman." 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mrs.  Kaplan,  vis- 
ibly moved  by  Rev.  Scallse's  words,  praised 
him  for  his  brotherhood  and  goodwill  and 
said  that  she  could  not  give  the  words  to  ex- 
press what  he  has  meant  to  her  and  her 
family. 

"I  accept  this  award  with  great  humility." 
she  said,  and  pointed  that  she  worked  for 
Israel  "not  only  as  a  Jew  but  as  an  American 
and  a  human  being." 

"Israel  Is  a  shining  example  of  what  a 
nation  can  do  for  people  who  yearn  to  live 
in  p>eace."  Mrs.  Kaplan  said.  And  she  com- 
pleted her  acceptance  speech  by  quoting 
from  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  poem — a  poem  of  hope 
for  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Also  at  the  celebration,  which  marked  the 
high  point  of  the  1970  Israel  Bond  campaign 
in  the  Oreater-Lowell  area.  Atty.  Calvin  Rob- 
inson received  the  Tower  of  David  Award  of 
the  Israel  Bond  Organization  for  outstanding 
leadership  &s  general  chairman  of  the  rec- 
ord-breaking Israel  Bond  effort  In  1969.  Mr. 
Robinson  Is  co-chalrm&n  this  year. 

Dr.  William  Wolf,  campaign  general  chair- 
man and  chairman  of  the  evening,  made  the 
presentation. 

The  Inscription  on  the  plaque  reads:  "In 
acknowledgment  of  notable  participation  in 
the  campaign  to  provide  a  sound  economic 
foundation  for  the  rebirth  of  Israel  as  a 
tower  of  spiritual  renewal  and  strength  for 
the  Jewish  people." 

Dr.  Wolf,  in  his  welcoming  remarks,  told 
the  audience  that  "your  presence  here  re- 
flects your  concern  for  our  kinsmen  who  are 
fighting  for  survival.  Israel  must  maintain 
Its  economic  strength  at  a  time  when  Its 
very  existence  Is  threatened  by  tbe  crushing 
burden  of  deifense." 

He  said  that  bond  funds  are  needed  more 
than  ever  before  to  provide  Israel's  margin 
of  safety. 
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"Your  bond  purchases,"  he  continued,  "will 
be  a  meaningful  expression,  not  only  of  ma- 
terial support,  but  also  of  moral  Inspiration 
to  the  heroic  pioneers  of  Israel  as  they  labor 
to  build  and  preserve  a  strong  and  secure 
Jewish  Homeland." 

In  acknowledging  those  who  had  played 
an  Important  part  in  the  campaign.  Dr.  Wolf 
expressed  the  committee's  gratitude  "to  The 
Lowell  Sun  for  extending  most  helpful  pub- 
licity to  the  leading  personadltles  and  events 
for  our  campaign." 

Also  participating  In  the  program  were 
Emil  Cohen,  popular  humorist  and  enter- 
tainer, and  Rabbi  Benjamin  H.  Tumlm, 
spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Beth  El,  Lowell, 
who  offered  the  Invocation. 

Distinguished  guests.  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  included  Mrs.  Eugene  Pole- 
baum,  chairman  of  the  Lowell  Women's  Di- 
vision, State  of  Israel  Bonds:  Allen  H.  Solo- 
mon, a  co-chairman  of  the  campaign;  Dr. 
Zelman  Kamlen,  Chelmsford  chairman;  and 
James  Cantor,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
local  effort  since  1967. 


GOODWILL  WORKER  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  Nancy  Louise  Witherow 
has  received  the  high  distinction  and 
honor  of  being  named  the  national 
"Goodwill  Worker  of  the  Year"  for  1970. 

I  take  particular  pleasure  in  making 
this  announcement  because  Miss  Withe- 
row is  my  constituent,  a  resident  of  New 
Cumberland.  Pa. 

On  Tuesday.  I  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing in  company  with  Miss  Witherow  and 
her  mother  and  doing  a  radio  program 
over  Voice  of  America.  On  Wednesday, 
I  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
White  House  with  Miss  Witherow,  and 
I  will  enjoy  entertaining  her  as  my  guest 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  Capitol  dining 
room. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  a  person  like 
Nancy  Louise  Witherow.  Confronted  with 
an  adversity  early  in  her  life  as  a  result 
of  being  struck  by  an  automobile,  she 
did  not  allow  herself  to  become  over- 
whelmed by  this  adversity;  instead,  she 
rose  above  it  through  the  unique  exer- 
cise of  helping  others  who  were  visited 
by  adversities.  She  worked  with  the 
Goodwill  Industries. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  Issued  a  news  release  that  pro- 
vides background  information  on  Nancy 
Louise  Witherow  and  how  she  was  chosen 
to  receive  the  national  Goodwill  Worker 
Award.  Because  of  the  great  signiflcsmce 
of  this  award,  and  because  this  release 
conveys  an  Interesting  and  moving  ac- 
count of  a  very  special  type  of  person, 
I  insert  it  into  the  Congressional  Record 
smd  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Nancy  Louise  Witherow  has  been  named  na- 
tional "Goodwin  Worker  of  the  Tear"  for 
1970.  A  Varltyplst  at  Michael  Baker,  Jr.,  Inc., 
Consulting  Engineers.  Harrlsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Miss  Witherow  was  selected  for  the 
honor  by  a  panel  of  four  Judges:  Mr.  James 
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C.  Hagerty,  Vice  President,  American  Broad- 
oastlng  Oompenles,  Inc.;  Miss  Joan  Craw- 
ford, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pepsi  Cola 
Company.  Inc.;  The  Honorable  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa;  and 
Miss  Constance  McKenna,  Vice  President  of 
Compton  Advertising  Agency,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Witherow,  who  Is  27  and  single,  was 
Injured  In  1950  as  she  stood  outside  a  hos- 
pital after  visiting  a  playmate.  Two  cars  col- 
lided on  the  street  in  front  of  her;  one 
careened  over  the  curb  pinning  Nancy  against 
a  tree.  Thus  began  a  dual  battle — the  strug- 
gle for  survival  and  her  effort  to  overcome  a 
serious  physical  disability.  She  Is  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down  and  confined  to  a 
wheelchair. 

Nancy  spent  32  months  In  the  Harrlsburg. 
Pennsylvania,  Goodwill  Industries  where  her 
rehabilitation  qualified  her  for  a  position  in 
private  Industry.  As  "Goodwill  Worker  of  the 
Year,"  Michael  Baker,  Jr.,  Inc.,  has  arranged 
for  her  to  travel  throughout  the  nation  on 
behalf  of  Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
h<^}efully  Inspiring  other  handicapped  per- 
sons to  work  toward  the  maxlmtim  develop- 
ment of  their  capabilities. 

Nancy's  confidence  was  greatly  restored 
while  employed  in  the  Goodvirtll  program 
where  she  worked  In  the  Public  Relations 
Department.  As  her  work  skills  Unproved, 
her  self-sufficiency  grew.  She  developed  her 
typing  speed,  improved  her  public  speaking 
ability,  learned  to  comix>se  letters  and  be- 
came proficient  in  organizing  and  maintain- 
ing complex  filing  systems.  She  has  been 
hospitalized  fourteen  Umes  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  With  the  aid  of  a  special  wheel- 
chair Nancy  has  enjoyed  exceptional  suc- 
cess In  private  Industry  as  a  result  of  her 
training  at  Goodwill. 

All  through  her  adversity  Nancy  has  main- 
tained a  cheerful  spirit.  In  recognition  of 
her  courage  and  determination,  many  honors 
have  been  bestowed  through  the  years. 

Miss  Witherow  will  be  given  nationwide 
recognition  with  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C., 
May  5  and  6.  She  will  meet  Mrs.  Splro  T. 
Agney  at  the  Vice  President's  Washington 
home  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Nancy  will  also 
see  her  legislative  representatives  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  receive  a  special  tour  of  the  Whlt« 
House,  a  worldwide  broadcast  over  the  Voice 
of  America  and  a  special  tour  of  memorial 
sights  In  the  nation's  capital.  Nancy  will 
be  accompanied  on  her  trip  to  Washington 
by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Harrlsbtirg. 
Pennsylvania,  Goodwill  Industries,  Mr. 
Lowell  W.  Carter. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
REPRESENTATION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  the  special  order  to- 
day calling  for  voting  representation  In 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Symbols  of  democracy  abound 
throughout  our  Nation's  Capital,  but  in 
one  glaring  aspect,  the  traditional  her- 
itage of  our  Nation  breaks  down. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  American  political  system,  but  the 
850,000  residents  of  Washington,  D.C., 
have  no  Representatives  or  Senators  in 
Congress,  nor  can  they  vote  for  their  lo- 
cal city  officials. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  District's  lack 
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of  representation,  is  that  American  sol- 
diers are  fighting  to  bring  freedom  to 
people  thousands  of  miles  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  yet  right  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  our  own  citizens  are  denied  such 
freedoms. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  District 
Committee,  I  have  long  sought  to  bring 
home  rule  and  congressional  represen- 
tation to  the  people  of  Washington. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide full  representation  for  the  people 
of  Washington  in  Congress — two  Sena- 
tors and  the  number  of  Congressmen 
the  District's  population  would  entitle 
it  to  have  if  it  were  a  State. 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  is  conducting 
a  nationwide  campaign  to  gather  sig- 
natures from  citizens  on  petitions  urg- 
ing voting  representation  for  Diotrict 
residents. 

The  Rochester  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers has  joined  In  this  campaign  and  are 
right  now  working  to  bring  full  citi- 
zenship to  the  second-class  citizens  of 
the  District. 

I  am  joining  in  the  National  League 
of  Women  Voters  rally  May  6  when  pe- 
titions from  across  the  Nation  will  be 
presented  to  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  will  prompt  Immediate  action  on 
the  President's  proposal  for  District  of 
Columbia  representation. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said: 
The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia cannot  be  truly  responsive  until  It 
is  selected  by  the  people  It  governs.  The  Dis- 
trict's citizens  can  no  longer  be  expected 
to  pay  taxes  for  a  government  which  they 
have  no  part  In  choosing  or  to  bear  the  full 
burdens  of  citizenship  without  the  rights 
of  citizenship. 

Washington  is  the  eighth  largest  city 
in  the  coimtry  and  more  populous  than 
a  dozen  States.  It  is  certainly  a  city 
with  problems.  These  are  the  same  prob- 
lems which  face  other  cities  and  sub- 
urbs. Washington  needs  better  housing, 
more  effective  services  for  its  poor,  and 
massive  improvements  in  transporta- 
tion. 

These  are  problems  of  any  local  gov- 
ernment but  in  Washington  there  is 
no  really  local  government.  In  fact  there 
has  been  no  local  government  for  al- 
most 100  years. 

As  a  legislator  who  has  served  on  the 
elected  city  council  in  Rochester  for  6 
years,  I  know  that  good  government 
for  a  city  must  be  locsd  government — 
chosen  by  the  people. 

The  Pederal  role  is  to  help  local  gov- 
ernment be  more  effective  and  to  at- 
tempt to  supplement  local  resources  for 
programs  the  local  officials  Judge  most 
urgent. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  administration 
of  government  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  While  Congressmen  are  con- 
scientious about  their  work.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  administer  the  dally 
problems  which  face  a  growing  metrw- 
olis. 

Only  local  government  can  be  respon- 
sive to  local  needs.  And  the  test  of  re- 
sponsiveness is  the  ballot  box. 

The  District  of  Colimibla  was  carved 
out  of  a  swamp  in  the  Infant  days  of  our 
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Nation.  It  has  become  one 
beautiful  cities  in  the  world 
are  forces  confronting  each 
will  present  a  growing  crisis 
needs  of  the  people  are  met. 

The  Federal  Government 
interest  in  Washington.  It 
the  land  and  employs  many 
zens. 

But  that  special  interest  cah  be  served 
within  the  structure  of  home  Irule.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  workable  plan  cannot 
be  developed  to  serve  the  nkeds  of  the 
people  as  well  as  the  Federfd  Govern 
ment. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  whfen  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  should  c<ntrol  their 
own  local  affairs.  They  arf  the  only 
group  of  people  in  the  country — includ 
ing  overseas  possessions — vho  do  not 
elect  their  local  oflQcials 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  dij 
stored  to  the  people  of  our  N 
tal.  giving  them  a  strong 
make  it  a  showcase  of  our 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  C 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  RQBISON 


OP    NrW    TOUL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  TT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.    970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaki  t.  the  Eve- 
ning Press  of  Binghamton,  }i.Y.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  published  an  edi- 
torial recently  presenting  some  thought- 
ful comments  about  the  aftermath  of 
"Earth  Day."  The  thrust  o(f  these  re- 
marks has  significance  beyond  the  ecol- 
ogy Issue.  In  fact,  given  the  present  ten- 
sion and  imrest  throughout]  the  Nation 
which  has  been  one  of  the  results  of  the 
President's  decision  to  strike  into  Cam- 
bodia with  American  men.  tihe  editorial 
assumes  widespread  relevanpe  and  im- 
portance to  all  of  us. 

Some  commentators  are  warning  us 
that  chaos  will  soon  break  Icose  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  unrest.  I  dp  not  know 
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whether  it  actually  will  or  not — only  time 
will  tell.  But  I  do  know  that  it  does  not 
have  to  break  loose,  if  we  but  practice  a 
bit  of  "civility"  in  our  deliberations  about 
the  country's  current  and  complicated 
crises. 
As  the  Evening  Press  editorial  states: 

CivlUzatlon  Is  built  on  restraints,  rang- 
ing from  civility  to  Intellectual,  artistic  and 
legal  disciplines.  Those  who  ignore  legitimate 
restraints  imperU  us  all. 

This  dictum  applies  not  only  to  those 
who  dissent  from  our  present  push  into 
Cambodia,  but  it  also  applies  to  all  sec- 
tors of  our  society — including  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  It  is  a  time  for 
restraint  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  Out- 
raged rhetoric,  either  against  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  or  against  the 
deeply  concerned  youth  of  this  Nation, 
simply  Is  not  a  viable  alternative  to  ra- 
tional deUberation.  Those  of  us  in  public 
life  must  move  to  bind  some  wounds — 
not  open  them.  Those  of  us  in  Congress 
must  again  scrutinize  the  Executive  ac- 
tion just  taken  in  Cambodia  and  calmly 
decide  whether  it  is — or  is  not — in  the 
overall  public  interest.  Those  of  us  elected 
to  protect  the  public  trust  must  attempt 
to  bring  our  people  together  once  again: 
and  to  that  end,  I  commend  the  afore- 
mentioned editorial — the  full  text  of 
which  follows : 

IMPOBTANCK    OF   ClVtUTT 

In  all  of  the  buUaballoo  about  ecology  the 
other  day,  no  one  seemed  to  have  a  good 
word,  or  even  a  bad  one,  to  say  about  the 
relationship  among  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man family. 

Becavise  we  think  that  is  where  a  lot  of  the 
environmental  action  is,  or  should  be,  these 
paragraphs  will  be  by  way  of  a  remedy. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  ecology  stems 
from  the  Oreek  oikos.  meaning  house  or 
home.  Logos  means  words  or  discourse,  or  by 
tradition,  a  field  of  study. 

So  ecology,  in  our  bad  Oreek,  Is  the  study 
of  households,  and,  by  an  extension  of  our 
own  choosing,  a  study  of  the  human  family 
the  world  over. 

So  improving  the  environment  also  takes 
la  the  big  broad  Issues  of  war  and  peace  and 
race  relations. 


It  also  takes  in  small  Issues  like  bettering 
the  relationship  between  individuals,  one  to 
one,  and  groups,  10  to  10,  and  however  many. 

It  was  the  latter  that  we  missed  on  Earth 
Day,  and  have  missed,  for  that  matter  for 
several  years. 

Whatever  else  has  happened  in  the  era  of 
the  Politics  of  Protest,  tolerance.  Individual 
freedom  and  the  capacity  to  deal  with  each 
other  m  a  civil  fashion  have  taken  a  beating. 

On  Earth  Day,  to  our  dismay,  we  saw 
militants  tr>ing  to  practice  "up  against  the 
wall"  tactics  of  Insult  for  reasons  that  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  environment, 
unless  they  happened  to  be  interested  In 
further  polluting  It. 

In  an  age  plagued  by  violence,  it  may  seem 
trivial  to  complain  about  the  decline  of  man- 
ners, but,  we  submit,  the  relationship  among 
peoples  certainly  Is  not  a  great  deal  less  im- 
portant part  of  the  environment  than  the 
air  we  breathe. 

The  growth  of  boorishness,  we  are  afraid, 
is  a  highly  visible  part  of  our  surroundings, 
possibly  because  until  the  last  half  decade 
most  of  us  had  rather  thought  our  society 
was  becoming  more,  not  less  civilized. 

The  decline  of  manners,  the  way  in  which 
we  act  toward  each  other,  is  a  matter  of  some 
real  significance.  Often  it  has  been  remarked 
that  manners  are  the  glue  that  holds  society 
together,  men  having  a  fair  amount  of  In- 
nate savagery  lurking  about. 

Both  as  a  demonstration  of  tolerance  and 
of  respect  for  a  civilized  way  of  doing  things, 
manners  are  important  in  a  political  society. 

More  than  any  other  nation,  the  United 
States  was  founded,  and  has  been  preserved 
to  date,  within  a  framework  of  tolerance  for 
the  individual  and  his  point  of  view. 

In  a  vast  nation  of  conflicting  interests, 
oiu  particular  political  system  would  not 
otherwise  work  very  well.  Reasonableness 
and  compromise  aire  not  luxuries  at  all.  They 
are  essential. 

Civilization  is  built  on  restraints,  ranging 
from  civility  to  Intellectual,  artistic  and 
legal  dlsciplinee.  Those  who  ignore  legitimate 
restraints  imperU  us  all. 

We  can  hope  that  the  existing  disorder!!- 
ness  is  only  a  passing  phase.  In  closing,  we 
would  like  to  remind  those  who  espouse  the 
politics  of  physical  confrontation  of  John  F. 
Kennedy's  Inaugural  plea : 

"So  let  us  begin  anew,  remembering  on 
both  sides  that  civility  Is  not  a  sign  of 
weakness." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Murden  Appling,  past  ►r.  Southern 
Baptist  Church,  Washingtop,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  look  dowi  upon  this 
great  Nation  in  these  troubled  times. 

Father,  rememl)er  our  legislators  and 
officials  who  have  gone  horns  to  be  with 
Thee,  and  Your  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  who  need  Thee  every  hour. 

We  pray  for  our  President;  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  both  Houses  df  Congress; 
bless  each  one  according  to  ihis  needs. 

Direct  their  decisions  Kin^  Jesus,  pros- 
per their  planning,  and  guMe  their  ef- 
forts to  establish  peace  amdngst  men  of 
good  will. 

Lord  we  beg  You  to  be  ]our  guiding 
light  to  help  us  lift  the  f alleil,  strengthen 
the  weak,  suid  sustain  the  Weary.  Bind 
us  by  Thy  power.  | 

These  blessings  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  a^  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  15980.  An  act  to  make  certain  revi- 
sions in  the  retirement  benefits  of  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  teachers  and  other 
educational  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  16516.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  ejxd  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
biU  (Hil.  16516)  entiUed  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Stbwnis,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Curtis  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  3706.  An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  and  establishment  of  a  national  rail 
passenger  system,  to  provide  for  the  modern- 
ization of  railroad  passenger  equipment,  to 
authorize  the  prescribing  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  railroad  passenger  service,  to  amend 
section  13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Curtis  was  appointed  a  conferee  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  14465)  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, for  the  Imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" In  lieu  of  Mr.  Bennett,  excused. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES  AND  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  independent  offices  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment appropriation  bill  for  1971. 

Mr.  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOPI  INDIAN  "roiBE.  ARIZONA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4869)  to 
further  the  economic  advancement  and 
general  welfare  of  the  Hopl  Indian  Tribe 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  with  Senate 
aunendments  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  line  2  over  to 
and  including  line  8  on  page  2  and  insert: 

"That,  for  the  purpose  of  aaslsting  in  the 
economic  advancement  and  contributing  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Ht^l  Indian  Tribe 
of  Arizona,  the  Congress  hereby  finds  It  to  be 
fitting  and  appropriate  to  provide  the  Hopi 
Tribal  Coxincll  with  certain  powers  of  self- 
determination  that  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Hopl  people  to  carry  out  the  effective  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  Hopl  Indus- 
trial Park,  which  la  located  In  the  counties 
of  Navajo  and  Coconino  in  the  State  of 
Arizona." 

Page  a,  lines  11  and  13,  strike  out  "within, 
adjacent  to,  or  In  close  proxmlty  to  said" 
and  Insert;  "within  the". 

Page  a,  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out  "or  ad- 
jacent thereto,  or  m  close  proximity  there- 
with." 

Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "said". 

Page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  "or  adjacent  or  In 
close  proximity  to". 

Page  3,  Une  6,  strike  out  "tribe"  and  In- 
sert: "Hopl  Tribe". 

Page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "or  without". 

Page  4,  Une  16,  strike  out  "lands  acquired 
by  tiie  tribe  pursuant  to  this  Act,". 

Page  4,  line  17.  strike  out  "of  any  Federal 


laws  then  In  effect."  and  insert:  "of  Federal 
laws.". 

Page  6,  Une  3,  strike  out  "tribal  council." 
and  insert:  "Hopl  Tribal  Council.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
cipal amendment  which  the  Senate  made 
to  the  House  bill  is  the  deletion  of  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary,  on  request  of 
the  tribe,  to  acquire  land  in  trust  within 
or  in  close  proximity  to  the  Hopl  In- 
dustrial Park,  which  is  located  some  40 
miles  from  the  reservation.  The  other 
amendments  are  conforming  ones. 

The  reason  for  the  deletion  is  stated 
to  be  the  Senate  committee's  policy  not 
to  approve  the  acquisition  of  trust  titles 
outside  of  reservation  boundaries.  This 
policy  has  not  been  written  into  law,  and 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  disagreement 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  on 
various  occasions  in  the  past. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  deletion  will 
have  little  practical  effect  because  lands 
outside  the  reservation  can  be  acquired 
in  trust  for  the  Hopl  Tribe  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  relied  on  this  fact  when  re- 
porting a  land  bill  for  the  Tulallp  Tribes 
last  December — H.R.  11372 — in  which 
case  we  ourselves  deleted  the  land  ac- 
quisition provision  in  order  to  avoid  du- 
plication and  in  order  to  avoid  raising 
an  issue  that  did  not  need  to  be  raised. 

As  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
4869  will  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  tribe's  land  acquisition  authority,  I 
recommend  that  the  House  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SELECTION     OF     1976     OLYMPICS 
SITE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  meeting  this  week- 
end in  Amsterdam,  is  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  selection  of  Moscow  as 
the  site  for  the  1976  Summer  Olympics. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  decision 
would  be  a  terrible  mistake,  since  it 
would  come  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  has  just  escalated  its  intervention 
in  the  Middle  East,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  denying  fimdamental  rights  to 
Its  citizens,  including  particularly  the 
right  to  leave  the  country  which  Is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

We  recall  with  shame  that  the  CMymplc 
games  were  held  in  Berlin  In  1936.  Let 
us  not  have  a  repetition  of  this  type  of 
travesty. 

I  will  be  circulating  today  for  the  sig- 
natures of  such  Members  as  may  care  to 
join  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


urging  that  the  State  Department  take 
up  with  the  governments  represented  on 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
the  imdesirability  of  the  selection  of 
Moscow  as  the  Olympic  site  for  1976.  I 
ask  those  who  would  like  to  join  in  such  a 
telegram  to  let  me  know  today  or  tomor- 
row. 

The  U.S.  Olsmipic  Committee  will  be 
pressing  for  Los  Angeles,  which  is  the 
other  main  contender.  However,  the  xm- 
popularity  of  the  Vietnam  war  may  mili- 
tate against  the  selection  of  a  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Accordingly,  the  State  Department  and 
the  U.S.  committee  should  take  the  po- 
sition that,  if  Los  Angeles  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, a  third  city  should  be  selected 
in  place  of  Moscow.  If  necessary,  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  choice  of  a  site 
should  be  delayed  to  aUow  full  considera- 
tion of  new  alternatives. 


SECRETARY  HICKEL'S  LETTER  CON- 
CERNING THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF 
AME31ICA 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
tempted  to  praise  Secretary  Walter 
Hickel  for  his  letter  of  warning  to  the 
President  that  the  administration  Is  in 
danger  of  alienating  the  young  people 
of  America. 

However,  I  am  restrained,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  is  for  real.  The  thought 
occurs  to  me  that  the  Secretary's  private 
letter,  incredibly  made  public,  could  be  a 
part  of  a  well-planned  public  relations 
effort  to  put  a  high  administration  rep- 
resentative on  the  youth  side  of  the 
polarization. 

If  the  administration  must  face  oppo- 
sition to  its  Cambodia  decision,  why  not 
develop  opposition  within  the  family  and 
usurp  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Thus  the 
administration  could  both  move  the 
pendulum  and  strike  a  bell  at  each  end 
of  the  transit  between  Vice  President 
Agnew  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hickel.  If  Secretary  Hickel  believes  sis 
strongly  In  this  critical  issue  as  his  letter 
suggests,  he  may  have  to  withdraw  from 
the  administration  If  It  fails  to  alter  its 
course. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  _ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 960,  UNTIL  5  PJ^.  FRIDAY 

Mr.  HOLLFlfclLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  have 
until  5  pjn.  Friday  to  file  a  report  to 
accompany  House  Resolution  960. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STUDENT  LAWLESSNESS  MUST 
BE  STOPPED 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
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day  afternoon  some  200  stud(  nts  entered 
a  building  at  New  York  Uni/ersity  that 
houses  a  $5  million  IBM  com  puter.  They 
locked  the  doors  and  deman<  led  $100,000 
or  else  they  would  smash  th  s  very  deli- 
cate and  very  costly  instnment.  This 
morning  the  200  students  hud  dwindled 
to  65.  Finally  the  police  were  i  ible  to  make 
an  entrance.  They  found  a  bdmb  planted 
there  that  could  have  bio vn  up  this 
machine. 

This  is  the  type  of  sabota  ge,  lawless- 
ness, and  violence  which  the  American 
people  are  being  fsw:ed  with.  In  Cali- 
fornia yesterday  Governor  Reagan,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  universities  and 
State  colleges  from  damage,  closed  nine 
universities  and  18  State  colleges  because 
of  the  fear  of  property  and  Human  dam- 
age. Something  has  to  be  donp  about  this. 
It  is  time  for  the  college  stiudents  who 
are  in  college  to  obtain  an  education  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  in  c  pposition  to 
these  criminals.  They  are  clminals  be- 
cause they  damaged  Fedeial  property 
and  attempted  by  rigging  an  alcohol  and 
gasoline  type  firebomb  for  the  purpose 
of  ruining  a  $5  million  computer. 

It  is  time  also  for  those  professors  and 
assistant  postgraduate  teachers  to  place 
their  identities  on  the  record  against 
sabotage  by  fire  and  explosiyes  in  illegal 
and  criminal  activities. 
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OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  BIRTHDAY 
OF  FORMER  PRESIDENT  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  arid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  • 

Mr.    RANDALL.    Mr.    Speaker, 
afternoon  at  the  conclusion 


this 

of  all  other 

business  I  have  reserved  a  l4hoiir  special 


order.  I  take  the  floor  at 
announce  that  this  is   the 
birthday  of  the  32d  President  of  the 
United    States    on    tomonow,    former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privU  ege  to  repre 
sent  in  the  Congress  the  dist  rict  in  which 
the  former  I»resident  now  resides.  I  make 
this  announcement  at  this 
event  that  other  Members 
side  of  the  aisle  may  wish  t6  participate 
or  insert  in  the  Record  birthday  greetings 
to  our  former  President. 


Lhis  time  to 
eve  of  the 


time  in  the 
from  either 


world,  call  for  support  of  the  President 
and  support  of  American  troops. 

The  President  has  acted  to  destroy  the 
sanctuaries  of  those  who  would  kill 
Americans  in  Vietnam.  Those  who  would 
deny  Americans  the  chance  to  fight  back, 
those  who  would  deny  the  President  his 
constitutional  duty  to  give  them  that 
chance,  they  are  the  ones  who  deserve 
impeachment,  if  not  by  their  peers  then 
certainly  at  the  polls. 


WILD  TALK  OP  IMPEACHMENT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  anfl  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  jHouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Spe&ktr,  there  has 
been  some  wild  talk  of  imp^ichinent  by 
those  who  hope  to  translate  this  dis- 
graceful proposal  into  peacenik  votes. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  voters  will 
reject  this  stab  In  the  back  of  American 
servicemen  just  as  emphatically  as  will 
the  House  of  RepresentatlveB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amerioin  people  do 
not  like  war.  but  they  like  tl^ose  who  seek 
to  make  political  profit  froilj  the  agonies 
of  our  fighting  men  even  less . 

The  times.  If  we  are  to  <naintain  our 
Nation  as  a  nation  of  Ubenty  under  the 
law.  and  if  we  are  to  preseiTe  any  sem- 
blance of  freedom  and  jistice  in  the 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMFTTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  May  8.  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMISSIONS.  UNDER 
WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING 
ACT  OF  1965— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   <H.  DOC.  NO.  91-334) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  become 
more  aware  than  ever  that  the  quality 
of  American  life  depends  largely  upon 
how  we  use — and  conserve — our  natural 
resources.  It  was  this  growing  awareness 
that  prompted  the  enactment  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965. 

That  act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  river  basin  commissions — if  re- 
quested by  the  States  in  the  appropriate 
area — to  plan  for  the  best  use  and  de- 
velopment of  rivers,  their  adjoining 
land,  and  their  resources.  The  river 
basin  commissions  assure  that  the  people 
within  each  area  will  have  a  voice  In 
deciding  how  these  resources  are  used. 
This  approach  to  plsmning  promises 
more  efficient  use  of  America's  great 
natural  and  manmade  wealth,  and 
more  attention  to  preserving  the  beauty 
and  vitality  of  our  environment. 

Today  I  transmit  the  annual  reports 
of  the  four  commissions  that  have  been 
established  under  the  act.  They  are  the 
Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion, the  Souris-Red-Rainy  River  Basins 
Commission,  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Commission,  and  the  New  England  River 
Basins  Commission — covering  areas  in 
21  States. 

These  annual  reports  reflect  the  ac- 
complishments of  each  commission  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969.  They  describe  exist- 
ing and  emerging  problems  in  the  use 
of  our  river  basins,  and  help  in  eval- 
uating opportunities  for  their  sound 
development. 

Richard  Ndcok. 

The  Whot  Housk,  May  7.  1970. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  972  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  972 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17399)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purpoeee,  all  points 
of  order  against  titles  ni,  IV,  and  V  of  said 
bills  are  hereby  waived. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  30  minutes,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple 
resolution.  It  merely  provides  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
17399,  a  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  all  points  of  order  shall  be 
waived  against  titles  m,  IV,  and  V  of  the 
bill. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  against  title 
in  because  of  the  transfer  of  funds  au- 
thorized therein. 

Points  of  order  against  titles  rv  and 
V  are  waived  because  they  contain  lim- 
itations on  budget  outlays,  which  would 
amount  to  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tion measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  972  in  order  that  the 
bill,  HJl.  17399,  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
this  is  described  as  an  open  rule.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  a  rule  be  granted 
on  this  bin  that  would  restrict  appro- 
priate amendments  being  offered  to 
titles  IV  or  V? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  waiver  of 
points  of  order  is  merely  to  provide  that 
titles  m,  IV.  or  V,  which  contain  legis- 
lative matter  beyond  the  scope  of  an 
appropriation  measure,  may  not  be 
stricken  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  So  that  with  respect  to 
titles  rv  and  V  which  propose  to  con- 
trol expenditures,  amendments  that  are 
germane  may  be  offered  under  this 
rule? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes,  I  would  think 
so. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  make  this  a 
closed  rule? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  No,  there  Is  no  in- 
tention to  make  this  a  closed  rule.  It  is 
merely  to  authorize  consideration  of 
titles  m,  rv,  and  V,  without  subject- 
ing such  consideration  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  waive  any  amendment  that  is  germane 
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to  title  ni,  rv,  or  V.  We  are  only  waiv- 
ing a  motion  to  strike  them  out  be- 
cause in  title  m  there  is  a  transfer  of 
Federal  funds  in  sections  302,  303,  and 
304.  Titles  rv  and  V  are  not  germane  be- 
cause of  the  ceilings  set  on  spending. 

My  opinion  is,  and  I  will  not  be  in  the 
chair,  but  my  opinion  is  I  would  cer- 
tainly think  that  if  amendments  are 
germane  to  the  titles,  we  are  not  waiving 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  There  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  certain  amendments 
which  are  going  to  be  offered  are  proper, 
and  there  is  a  question  of  interpretation 
of  what  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
done,  as  to  whether  it  Intended  a  closed 
rule.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  it  is  an  open  rule  and 
that  appropriate  amendments  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  If  the 
amendments  are  germane,  they  would 
be. 

I  would  simply  like  to  comment  that 
this  is  the  position  we  find  ourselves  in 
when  we  authorize  and  appropriate 
spending  over  the  ceiling  which  we  set. 
We  are  misleading  our  constituents  and 
ourselves  to  some  extent.  I  remember 
last  year  we  placed  a  ceiling  in  the  House 
of  $192.9  billion  on  the  amount  the  ad- 
ministration could  spend.  That  did  not 
control  the  Congress.  But  we  should  co- 
operate to  the  best  of  our  abiUty. 

The  other  body  reduced  the  amoimt 
to  $191.9  billion.  Then  Congress  passed 
the  6-percent  salary  raise.  We  have  lost 
some  revenue  in  connection  with  the 
Outer  Shelf  oil  leases.  We  have  had  other 
expenditures,  including  the  farm  sub- 
sidy. 

Since  February  2  of  this  year  I  would 
like  you  to  know  that  the  interest  has 
increased  by  $400  million  between  Feb- 
ruary 2  and  June  30,  1970.  That  is  about 
$80  million  a  month.  So  now  as  we  act, 
this  ceiling  will  go  up  to  about  $197.9  bil- 
lion. Actually,  the  amount  will  probably 
be  $199.1  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
which  ends  on  June  30.  It  would  set  the 
ceiling  for  the  next  year  at  $203.8  bil- 
lion, and  permits  certain  cushions  which 
could  raise  the  maximum  to  $208  billion. 
I  mention  that  because  once  again  it  will 
depend  on  how  much  Congress  incresises 
spending  over  the  budget.  We  may  have 
to  have  another  supplemental  bill.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  do  except  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  programs  that  have  been  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Soon  a  request  will  probably  be  made  to 
increase  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  rtile,  as  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned; 
I  am  concerned  about  a  Hill-Burton 
hospital  that  Is  three-quarters  com- 
pleted. I  want  to  get  money  into  the 
supplemental  to  complete  that  hospital. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  rule  that  would 
prohibit  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  As  far  as 
this  gentleman  Is  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  that  would  prohibit  anything  In 
amounts  that  are  germane  to  titles  m, 
rv,  and  V. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

I  do  have  a  request  for  time.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Foreman). 

AMEEICAN    TOUTH 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Foreman 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  16  months,  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore, and  visited  with,  students  at  33 
grade  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  imi- 
versities.  and  related  activities  through- 
out the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Never  be- 
fore   have    I    been    as    optimistic    and 
enthusiastic  about  the  future  leadership 
of  our  great  country  than  I  sun  now  as 
I  see,  visit,  and  listen  to  the  intelligent, 
alert,  and  capable  young  people  who 
make    up    the    great    majority    of   our 
yoimger  generation  today.  The  young 
people  of  today  know  and  understand 
as  much,  or  more,  about  our  history. 
Constitution,  laws,  heritage,  principles 
and  country  as  any  young  gfroup  of  any 
other  generation.  I  find  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  students  are 
well-mannered,   respectful,   honest,   de- 
cent,    responsible,     studious,     patriotic 
young  Americans  who  really  do  love  our 
flag,  our  Constitution,  and  country,  and 
who  sincerely  want  to  work  to  help  im- 
prove on  It  smd  build  an  even  stronger, 
better  America.  I  sun  encouraged  and 
thankful   when   I   read   the   hometown 
newsiMipers  of  New  Mexico  about  the 
work,  projects  and  constructive  activities 
of  the  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Future 
Teachers   of   America,   student   council 
groups.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  fra- 
ternities, sororities,  various  college  and 
university  clubs  and  organizations.  I  am 
grateful  and  appreciative  of  the  concern 
and  positive  attitude  of  the  SOS  young- 
sters who  are  working  to  help  others  un- 
derstand  the   tragic   dangers   of   drug 
abuse  and  the  pitfalls  and  heartaches 
of    narcotics   experimentation.   We    all 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  those  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  so  hMi- 
orably  serving  our  country  here,  and  in 
far-off  lands,  that  freedom  may  be  pre- 
served and  that  America  may  continue 
to  offer  the  same  blessings  of  liberty  and 
opportunity  to  our  posterity  as  it  gave 
to  our  tmmigrant  forefathers.  As  a  citi- 
zen,  parent,    and   Congressman,    I   am 
thankful  and  proud  of  the  character  and 
moral  fiber  of  the  fine  young  Americans 
of  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  however.  I  can  not 
help  but  be  saddened  and  disheartened 
at  the  disservice  that  Is  being  done  to  the 
reputation  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  fine  yoimg  people  today  by  the 
nationwide  publicity  given  to  a  very 
small  minority  of  impolite,  disrespectful, 
rabble-rousing,  rioting  anarchists  who 
knowingly,  or  perhaps  blindly  and  un- 
knowingly, are  marching,  demonstrating, 
burning  and  bombing,  and  who  are  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  very  precepts 
and  principles  upon  which  this  country 
was  founded.  All  America  has  reason  to 
be  sickened  when  they  witness  this  dis- 
sident minority  as  they  tear  down,  spit 
on  and  trample  the  American  flag,  and 
at  the  same  demonstration,  ridicule  and 
condemn  our  President,  our  Government, 


and  our  churches,  and  then  raise  and 
praise  the  red  flag  of  communism.  How- 
ever, perhaps  we  may  take  some  consola- 
tion In  the  fact  that,  according  to  re- 
sponsible research  on  the  situation,  al- 
most 100  percent  of  the  disruption  and 
destruction  is  being  committed  by  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  young  people — 
even  though  the  national  news  media 
continues  to  picture,  promote,  and  pub- 
licize them  almost  100  percent  of  the 
time. 

Yes,  Americans  have  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned—but they  also  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  and  grateful — not  only  for  our 
outstanding  young  people,  but  for  a 
great,  free  democratic  Republic  that 
preserves  liberty,  freedom,  and  opportu- 
nity— even  for  those  who  do  not  earn  or 
rGSDCCt  it 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  merely 
to  annoimce  to  the  House  that  when  we 
reach  the  proper  point  in  the  bill  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  53,  line  25. 
after  the  amount  "$200,771,000,000,"  car- 
ried as  a  limitation  on  expenditures  for 
fiscal  year  1971 .  My  amendment  will  indi- 
cate that  of  these  expenditures  "none 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  American 
ground  combat  forces  in  Cambodia." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Having  no  further 
requests  for  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  17399)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes: 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate may  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bov^r) 
and  msreelf . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texsis? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Adams 
Andrews,  Aia. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bell,  (3aUf. 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 


|RoU  NO.  1051 

Carter  Erlenbom 


Clark 

Clay 

Coxigblln 

Cramer 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Dickinson 

Dulskl 


Pelghan 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Praser 
OUbert 


14550 

Ooldwkter 

Or«7 

Bakhd. 

H«bert 

Hollfleld 

Jarman 

Jobuaon,  Calif 

Kazen 

Km 

Keith 

Klrwaa 

Koch 

Langen 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Lujan 


McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McFaU 

McMUlan 

Madden 

Melcher 

MesklU 

MlUa 

MoUoban 

Moorbead 

Murphy.  lU. 

Ottlnger 

Pike 

Poage 

PoUock 


1  owell 

1  ►rice.  Tex. 

1  >ryor.  Ark. 

llosenthal 

1  k>udeb\ish 

I  Icheuer 

i  Ichneebell 

Hikes 

iilsk 

I  Itelger,  Wis. 

"aft 

'  Peague.  Calif. 

'  ^inuey 

■R^lgglns 

Void 

ratron 


The  SPEAKER.  On  thli 
Members  have  answered  to 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent, 
ceedlngs  under  the  call 
with. 


w(ire 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1970 


tlie 


The  SPEAKER.  The 
the  motion  offered  by 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tc 


biU 


Ijhe 
dispensed 
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roUcaU  355 
their  names, 


further  pro- 
dispensed 


question  is  on 
gentleman 


■n  X  WHOLX 


(.f 

tie 


resolved   it- 
the  Whole 
Union  for 
H.R.  17399. 


of  the  biU- 
first  read- 
with. 

the  unani- 

the    gentle- 

MiHON)   will  be 

the  gentle- 

)  will  be  rec- 

tie  gentlemaui 


DJ  THK  COMMl'l'I'U.  OF 

Accordingly   the   House 
self  into  the  Committee 
House  on  the  State   of 
the  consideration  of  the 
with  Mr.  OHara  in  the  chkir 

The  Clerk  read  the  tit^e 

By  unanimous  consent 
ing  of  the  bill  was 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Und^ 
mous-consent    agreement, 
man  from  Texas  (Mr 
recognized  for  1  hour  anil 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow 
ognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes 
from  Texas. 

SXUOT78    nSCAL    sm'ATIO!* 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  sat  here  awaiting 
the  opportimlty  to  present  this  bill,  I 
was  aware  of  the  discuss^ns  which  we 
have  had  on  the  floor  tod^y  in  regard  to 
disorder  and  the  disarray!  on  campuses 
and  in  the  streets  of  the  cotntry. 

This  bill,  on  page  6.  contldns  an  appro- 
priation of  $75  million  for  disaster  relief 
from  tornadoes  and  storms  smd  floods. 
In  addition  to  these  disturbing  elements 
in  the  present  picture,  wa  are  also  con- 
fronted In  the  fiscal  area  with  elements 
of  disorder  and  disarray^  and  possible 
disaster. 

Since  the  fiscal  1970  biidget  was  sub- 
mitted in  April  of  1969,  esiimated  budget 
spending  has  escalated  liy  at  least  $6 
billion.  It  seems  evident  ttiat  we  will  be 
lucky  if  Federal  budget  spending  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  held  below  $200 
billion.  We  are  knocking  at  the  door  of 
a  $200  billion  expenditure  jfor  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

There  is  no  hope  that  If  or  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  budget  spending  wUI 
be  held  below  $200  billion.] 

As  Members  know,  wei  are  currently 
borrowing  about  $8  bUlldn  a  year  from 
the  Social  Security,  Highway,  and  other 
trust  funds.  We  are  borrowing  those 
funds,  paying  Interest  on  them,  and 
utilizing  them  for  the  regular  operations 
of  the  Oovemment.  Members  know  that 
those  funds  will  eventuailly  have  to  be 
replaced  and  except  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  borrowing  those  trust  funds,  the  Fed- 


eral funds  portion  of  the  pending  budget 
would  be  in  the  red  in  the  sum  of  at 
least  $8  billion. 

SUMMABT    or   THE   BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  appro- 
priations in  the  sum  of  $5,760,115,791. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  the  money  in  this 
bill  is,  at  this  stage,  more  or  less  uncon- 
trollable insofar  as  the  appropriations 
process  is  concerned. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  funds  In  this  bill 
are  for  pay  raises  In  the  military  and 
civilian  areas  of  Government.  Members 
will  recall  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
passed  a  pay  increase  bill  msJcing  pay 
increases  of  6  percent  retroactive  to  about 
last  December  27.  There  is  in  this  bill 
the  sum  of  about  $1.3  billion,  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1970,  to  take  care 
of  the  6  percent  pay  increase  which  was 
enacted  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
gentleman  say  there  is  funding  In  this 
bill  for  the  recently  approved  pay  In- 
crease bill  that  was  retroactive  to  De- 
cember 27,  or  does  this  cover  only  the 
pay  Increases  of  last  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
question  about  the  pay  increases  that 
were  set  in  operation  as  the  result  of 
existing  law.  last  July. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  this  bill  there  Is  $3 
billion  to  take  care  of  those  pay  increases. 
In  other  words,  the  pay  Increase  money 
in  this  bill  is  considerably  above  $4  bil- 
lion— about  $4.4  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  or  does  it  not 
take  care  of  the  pay  increase  which  was 
recently  voted,  of  6  percent? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  takes  care  of  that  in 
the  simi  of  about  $1.3  billion. 

I  woiild  point  out,  of  course  it  does 
not  take  care  of  the  cost  of  the  6  percent 
pay  increase  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  1971  which  will  begin  on  July  1. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  necessary  for 
pay  increases,  there  are  funds  provided 
for  the  following  purposes:  compensa- 
tion payments  and  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans,  public  assistancq^grants, 
payments  to  retired  military  p«-sonnel. 
unemployment  compensation  tfor  the 
Federal  employees  and  ex-seiwicemen, 
and  annual  contributions  for  ipw-rent 
public  housing.  This  covers  about  $800 
million  more,  which  is  included]  In  the 
bill.  The  sum  for  disaster  rellef./hereto- 
fore  referred  to,  is  $75  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  leave  granted,  I 
include  excerpts  from  the  committee  re- 
port containing  a  summary  of  the  major 
approprlaUon  features  of  the  bill. 
SuMMAXT  or  Bnx 
The  bill  fluids  various  general  program 
supplementals:  pay  increase  costs  due  to  com- 
parablUty  adjustments  of  last  July;  pay  In- 
creaae  coots  resulting  from  the  recently  en- 


acted Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970 
(the  6%  retroactive  pay  bill);  Includes  a  re- 
vised celling  on  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
1970;  Includes  a  proposed  budget  outlay  cell- 
ing for  fiscal  1971;  and  Includes  a  title  In- 
volving the  usual  general  provisions. 

The  estimates  on  which  It  Is  based  are 
Included  in  House  Documents  91-272;  273: 
288;  29a:  306;  311;  315;  and  322. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  over-all  bill  totals 
follows.  Details  concerning  the  committee 
recommendations  are  covered  In  the  various 
chapters  and  titles  of  this  report,  which  are 
arranged  In  the  order  of  the  bill  Itsell. 

GRAND  TOTAI,  OF  BUX 

The  grand  total  of  new  budget  (obllga- 
tlonal)  authority  recommended  In  the  bill  Is 
»6.760.1 15,791.  a  reduction  of  $157,957,340 
from  the  $5,918,073,131  requested. 

In  addition,  title  I  Includes  proposed  In- 
creases of  $75,000,000  in  limitations  on  an- 
nual contract  authorizations  involving  inter- 
est subsidies  for  homeownershlp  and  rental 
housing  assistance  and  college  housing 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
transfers  between  appropriations  amounting 
to  $49,384,900  and  increases  In  limitations  on 
administrative  and  nonadmlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses of  trust  funds  amounting  to  $45,334.- 
700.  Authorization  to  transfer  between  ap- 
propriation accounts  has  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  new  budget  (obllgatlonal) 
authority. 

Excluding  the  $1,350,000,000  for  the  recent- 
ly enacted  fc  retroactive  pay  Increase,  the 
total  supplemental  estimates  considered  by 
the  Committee  amount  to  less  than  the  com- 
parable aggregate  figure  encompassed  In  the 
overall  total  In  the  President's  February 
budget  for  1970  supplemental  Items,  and  the 
committee  recommendation  is  still  less  than 
the  amounts  requested. 

Nearly  90  Tc  of  the  new  budget  obllgatlonal 
authority  total  in  the  bill  Is  for  Items  that 
are  virtually  uncontrollable  at  this  point.  It 
Includes  $1,350,000,000  for  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1970,  which  was  gen- 
erally effective  as  of  December  27,  1969,  and 
$2,909,729,830  under  title  II  for  costs  of  com- 
parability pay  Increases  pursuant  for  the 
most  part  to  PL  90-206  and  PL  90-207  which 
were  generally  effective  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  last  July  1st. 

Just  under  $800,000,000  Is  also  Included 
for  mandatory  payments  under  the  following 
programs: 

Compensation  payments  and  education  and 
training  for  veterans. 

Public  assistance  grants. 

Payments  to  retired  military  personnel. 

Unemployment  compensation  for  Federal 
employees  and  ex-servicemen,  and 

Annual  contributions  for  low-rent  public 
housing. 

In  addition.  $75,000,000  is  Included  for 
disaster  relief  assistance  requirements,  end 
$6,691,406  for  claims  and  Judgments 

APPROXIMAXe    REDTJCTTON    EfTECT    ON     1970 
BtTDCKTEO    OUTI^TS 

The  committee  estimates  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  $167.957340  In  new  budget  (obllga- 
tlonal) authority  and  Its  actions  on  requested 
transfers  wUl  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
budgeted  outlays  for  1970  by  approximately 
$123,300,000  from  the  amounts  projected  In 
the  President's  February  budget. 

XnXE     n     AND     m INCaEASED     PAT     COSTS 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  new  budget 
(obUgatlonal)  authority  for  pay  cost  in- 
creases In  the  bill: 


Budget  Mthority 
tstimatts 


Bill 


Dillerenc* 


TiM,i                                                                               J96, 781,000 

|S!   I 3.Q23.«04,670 

TiSJiiKi-^tafinrtir:::::::::::::::::::::::::"::: -  i.35aooo.ooo 

Tout 4.47a5«5.670 


{96.781,000 
2, 909.  729, 830 

i,3so.ooaooo 


-114.074.840 
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4,356.510.830 


■  114.074.840 


Tm*  n 
Title  II  of  the  bill  lncl\ides  the  bulk  of 
supplemental  funds  required  to  meet  the 
unabsorbed  portion  of  increased  pay  and 
related  costs  for  fiscal  1970.  Title  I  of  the 
bill  Includes  the  remainder  of  the  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  regular  1970  appropriations 
did  not  allow  for  these  costs,  and  agencies 
have  been  spending  on  a  deficiency  basis  as 
the  law  permits  in  such  cases.  (Section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  665)). 

The  greatest  share  of  increased  pay  costs  In 
this  title  result  from  the  Federal  compara- 
bility pay  raises  made  effective  July  1.  1969. 
These  Increases  result  from  Public  laws  90- 
206  and  90-207,  which  cover  postal  and  other 
civilian  employees,  military  personnel,  leg- 
islative, and  Judicial  employees.  Increases 
for  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  as  for  wage-board  employees  In  line  with 
prevailing  rates  are  also  covered  by  this  title. 
The  total  cost  of  these  pay  Increases  was 
estimated  In  the  February,  1970  budget  to  be 
$3,737,613,212.  To  cover  the  cost  the  President 
requested  $3,126,061,786  In  new  budget  (ob- 
llgatlonal) authority  In  House  Document  91- 
272  and  proposed  to  absorb  the  difference 
from  previously  appropriated  funds.  The 
absorption  amounts  to  $612,561,426  or  about 
16%  of  the  total. 

The  Committee  has  examined  the  Individ- 
ual requests,  mxUclng  reductions  wherever 
they  seemed  reasonably  possible.  The  largest 
single  reduction  Is  $102,271,000  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  Executive  has  also  combed  these  esti- 
mates, and  that  they  are  for  mandatory  costs 
in  effect  during  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  also  considered  under  title 
II  a  separate  pay  Item  for  $250,000  included 
m  H.  Doc.  91-306.  but  as  usual  deferred  ac- 
tion on  Senate  Items  amounting  to  $4,716,- 
116.  malting  the  effective  request  considered 
$3,120,585,670.  The  comparable  committee 
recommendation  Is  $3,006,510,830.  a  reduction 
of  $114,074,840,  distributed  In  the  blU  as 
follows:  $96,781,000  recommended  under  title 
I,  the  amount  of  the  request;  $2,909,729,830 
recommended  under  title  II.  a  reduction  of 
$114,074,840  from  the  $3,023,804,670  re- 
quested. Transfers  between  appropriaOons 
throughout  title  II  amotmtlng  to  $42,181,900 
have  been  approved  and  also  contribute  to 
limiting  the  amount  of  new  budget  (obllga- 
tlonal) authority  that  would  otherwise  be 
necessary. 

Tm,E  ni 
(Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970) 
ThU  title  of  the  bill  relates  to  additional 
funds  for  Increased  pay  costs  arising  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  1970  from  enactment 
of  Public  Law  91-231.  approved  April  15,  1970. 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970 — 
the  so-called  6%  retroactive  pay  bill,  effec- 
tive generally  back  to  December  27,  1969. 
(Title  II  of  the  bill,  explained  above,  relatee 
to  additional  funds  for  civilian  and  military 
personnel  pay  Increasee  that  were  generally 
effective  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970  last  July  Ist.) 

The  Committee  recommends  a  single,  lump- 
sum. Indefinite  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Public  Law  91-231.  The  best  estimate 
available  to  the  Committee  of  additional  cost 
during  the  6  months  the  law  will  be  In  effect 
In  fiscal  1970  Is  $1,360,000,000.  That  may  or 
may  not  be  the  final  additional  total  of  ap- 
propriations actually  put  on  the  books  under 
the  Indefinite  provision  In  the  bill.  Some 
portion — now  indeterminable— of  the  costs 
may  eventually  be  absorbed  by  transfers  be- 
tween existing  appropriations,  or  otherwise. 
Moreover.  In  terms  of  aggregate  budgetary 
spending  totals  for  fiscal  1970  reflected  In 
the  February  budget,  the  net  add-on  effect 
would  be  about  $1,175,000,000.  This  net  budg- 
etary add-on  results  from  the  offset  effect 
of  a  lump-sum  allowance  of  $176,000,000  in 
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the  1970  totals  related  to  a  postal  pay  raise 
proposal  which  was  superseded  by  the  version 
enacted  as  Public  Law  91-231. 

The  appropriation — as  does  the  law  lt«elf — 
covers  additional  costs  of  the  pay  Increase 
In  fiscal  1970  for  nixllltary  personnel;  for 
pKxtal  employees;  and.  generally,  those  other 
civilian  employees  exoept  where  rates  of  pay 
are  fixed  periodically  on  a  prevailing  wage 
basis    (so-called    wage-board   employees). 

It  covers  aU  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
Oovemment. 

Except  for  technical  conforming  changes, 
the  lump-sum.  Indefinite  appropriation  ap- 
proach corresponds  exactly  with  that  used 
In  similar  retroactive  pay  situations  In  1958 
and  1955.  (The  President,  In  H.  Doc.  91-322, 
has  also  recommended  this  approach.) 

As  explained  In  connection  with  title  II 
pay  cost  supplementals.  the  Executive  Branch 
— operating,  as  it  has  been,  under  an  overall 
expenditure  celling  In  fiscal  1970 — screened 
those  pay  supplemental  requests,  looking  for 
opportunities  to  absorb  portions  of  the  added 
costs  by  way  of  transfers  of  funds  or  other- 
wise. The  Committee  has  similarly  examined 
the  supplemental  requests  and  made  reduc- 
tions wherever  It  reasonably  could.  Under  the 
circumstances.  It  did  not  seem  to  offer  any 
productive  results  to  go  through  yet  another 
detailed.  Item-by-ltem  calculation,  submis- 
sion, review,  and  recommendation,  covering 
essentially  the  same  ground  this  late  in  the 
fiscal  year. 

Thus  the  recommendation  for  a  single.  In- 
definite appropriation,  which  procedtirally 
would  work  this  way: 

1.  Section  301  makes  the  appropriation  cxf 
"such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary",  but 
carries  the  safeguard  that  no  appropriation 
may  be  Increased  beyond  the  costs  attributa- 
ble to  the  basic  law. 

2.  Section  302  gives  authority  to  transfer 
unobligated  balances  from  funds  otherwise 
expiring  for  obligation  on  June  30.  1970  (to 
assist  In  meeting  the  Increased  costs  and  thus 
diminishing  the  added  appropriation  other- 
wise required) . 

3.  Section  303  provides  the  procedure  for 
certifying  the  amounts  of  added  appropria- 
tions required,  but  as  to  both  this  and  any 
transfers  under  section  303  relating  to  the 
Executive  Branch,  requires  the  approval  of 
the  DirectOT  of  the  Budget. 

4.  Sections  304-306  are  also  facilitating,  are 
self-explanatory,  and,  among  other  things, 
require  the  Budget  Director  to  submit  a 
conqjlete  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
October  16,  1970  on  the  actual  transfers  made 
and  the  actual  appropriations  put  on  the 
books  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

KXPENDrnTRK  CEILINO  REVISION,  FISCAI.  TEA* 
1S70 

As  Members  will  remember,  last  year, 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  we  enacted  eui  over- 
all expenditure  ceiling  of  $191.9  billion 
for  the  Government.  It  wsis  a  flexible 
ceiling,  adjustable  on  the  basis  of  con- 
gressional actions  or  inactions  on  budget 
suid  spending  authority.  We  provided,  al- 
so, that  In  addition  to  this  ceiling  the 
executive  would  have  a  cushion  of  $2 
billion  because  of  the  likelihood  of  the 
cost  of  so-called  designated  uncontrol- 
lables  rising  above  the  estimates,  such 
as  interest  on  the  public  debt,  social  se- 
curity, and  so  on. 

The  situation  has  worsened  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  had  been  anticipated  in 
the  Congress  or  in  the  executive  branch, 
so  now  we  OTe  having  to  revise  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  which  ends  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  We  are  in  this  bill  revising  the 
ceiling  upward  to   $197.9  billion,  as  a 


beginning  figure — that  is,  without  any 
of  the  adjustments  which  may  be  made, 
up  or  down,  as  a  result  of  congressional 
actions  or  Inactions  and  overruns  on 
so-called  uncontrollables.  In  other  words, 
we  have  updated  the  expenditure  ceiling. 
We  also  allow  some  cushion  for  unavoid- 
able overruns.  Current  year  expendi- 
tures, as  I  said,  are  probably  going  very 
near  $200  billion. 

Some  may  say  that  this  is  more  or  less 
an  exercise  in  futility.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
productive  of  vast  savings,  but  it  does 
keep  constantly  before  the  Congress,  the 
country  and  the  executive  the  enormous 
and  growing  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  my  judgment,  this  ceiling  pro- 
cediu^  is  worth  continuing.  We  propose 
to  continue  the  practice  in  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report  explaining  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  1970  outlay  ceil- 
ing. 

TrrLE  IV — ^Limitation   (Revised)    on  Fiscal 
Yeas  1970  Bitdcet  Outlays 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  update  and  re- 
set the  overall  celling  on  government  spend- 
ing for  the  current  fiscal  year  1970 

The  basic  need  for  resetting  the  ceiling 
stems  from  underestimates  of  requirements 
In  the  original  budget  revision  (of  April  15. 
1969)  with  respect  to  a  handful  of  so-called 
designated  uncontrollable  Items  for  which 
the  ceiling  law  allowed  a  $2  bUllon  "cushion". 
In  all  instances,  these  Involve  objects  and 
programs  for  which  the  budget  outlays  arise 
out  of  appropriations  or  other  authority,  or 
relate  to  receipts  that  operate  to  offset  budg- 
et outlays,  that  do  not  require  annual  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress — In  other  words,  perma- 
nent appropriations  or  other  spending  au- 
thority contained  in  basic  law,  or  actions  or 
inactions  that  operate  otherwise  to  deter- 
mine budget  outlays  under  the  unified 
budget  concept. 

Other  than  for  the  overrun  from  miscal- 
culations of  requirements  for  the  designated 
uncontroUables.  spending  in  fiscal  1970  has 
been  kept  within  the  statutory  celUng.  As  of 
the  date  of  the  revised  figures  in  the  new 
budget  (Feb.  2) .  the  overrun  for  these  desig- 
nated uncontrollables  was  $4.3  billion  in  re- 
lation to  the  April.  1968  estimates  (In  other 
words,  $2.3  billion  above  the  $2  billion 
"cushion"  provided  for  them  In  the  original 
celUng  law) .  as  follows: 

Outlay  overruns  to  April  1969  estimates  for 
iesignated  uncontroUahles 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Social  Insurance  trust  funds +1. 7 

Interest +1.4 

Sales  of  financial  assets   (olfaets  to 

outlays)    +.9 

Leases  of  lands.  Outer  Continental 

Shelf  (offsets  to  outlays) -!-■  S 

National  service  life  Insurance  fimd-  (*) 

Farm  price  supports 0) 

Total +4.3 

i  Less  than  $50  million. 

Note. — The  $1.7  billion  Increase  for  social 
Insurance  trust  funds  is  tn  addition  to  the 
$1.7  billion  Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits voted  by  the  Congress  In  the  last  ses- 
sion, which  has  also  been  reflected  in  the 
revised  spending  ceiUiig. 

The  Budget  Director  told  the  Commit- 
tee that  further  changes  In  some  of  these 
Items  are  already  apparent.  Interest  on  the 
debt  for  1970.  for  example,  is  now  estimated 
to  go  $400  million  above  the  February  esti- 
mate, others  have  Increased,  offset  by  some 
decreases.  The  current  net  change  outlook 
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Original  esbtiute  ind  oripiul  ceiling... 

1  Ofigin»l  bUnket  cut  by  Congress. 

2  AdminuUitwi  underestimates  on 

designated  uncontrollaMes  (on 
whidi  annual  action  is  not  re- 
quired) 


3  Actions  and  Inactions  on  original 
April  1969  estimates  (includes 
about  $1,200,000,000  tor  admw- 
istration  additions): 

Appropriation  acts ;  -  ■ 

Other  acts   (socal    secMOty 

etc)  .     -----I 

lnKtion$(posUI  rates.  satesO 
financial  assets,  at) 

Subtotal,  actions  and  in 
KtMns 
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J192.9        J191.9 


-1.0 
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-1.9 
+1.5 
+1.3 


+4.3 


-1.9 

+'.,5 
-1-1.3 


4  Anticipated    2d    session    actwn 

affecting  fiscal  1970  (pay  rase) 
vetefins.  pubic  assistance,  ete.) 

5  Nominal  margin  n  revised  estimat  r 

for  other  spending. • 

Net  change,  all  factors 


6.  Revised  1970  spending  estimate  (i  ■ 
1971lMMltiO 
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For  purposes  of  mcare  wmplete  disclosure 
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+.9 

+.9 

+.9 

-.1 

-.1 

+5.0 

-h«.0 

197.9 


197.9 


PaOPOSES    IN 


for  technical 


and  for  simplicity  as  well - -- 

reasons  the  Committee  ha*  restated  the  full 
celling  language  In  the  blU  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  variously  amend,  the  existing  ceU- 
ing  Uw.  The  Executive  Bifcnch  communlca- 
Uon  of  Marcb  12  had  redommended  essen- 
tUUy  the  latter  procedure,  embodying  two 
BUbetanUve  changes: 

1  Removing  altogether  the  celUng  on  the 
"cuJshlon"  for  designated  uncontrollables— 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  eff«cUve  controllabU- 
Ity  and  the  dllBcultlea  df  estimating  pre- 

daely 

2  Providing  a  •I  blUlon  "cuahlon"  within 
the  basic  ceiling  to  provl|de  a  margin  stiffl- 
clent  to  permit  prudent  t^ianageeaent  in  the 
few  ramalnlng  week  so  tthe  current  fiscal 


year  U  the  mark  Is  missed  on  expenditure 
estimates  for  essential  programs.  (The  ^p- 
osltlon    was    to    raise    the    existing     -base 
celUng  of   $191.9   billion   to   •192.9  billion.) 
The  Committee  prefers  to  supersede  the 
old   celUng   with    a   new    provision,   setting 
the  "base"  or  beginning  celling  at  ^197  885,- 
000  000  (I.e.    •197.9  billion),  the  revised  fis- 
cal 1970  esumate  of  budget  outlays  shown 
in  the  1971  budget  of  February  2.  Coupled 
with   this   would   be  language,   like   In  the 
existing  celling  law.  that  would  operate  con- 
tinuously  to   adjust   the  ceUlng,   as   appro- 
priate, to  comport  with  estimated  expendi- 
ture effect  of  specific  congressional  actions 
or  inactions  having  an  Impact  on  the  Feb- 
ruary "base"  or  beginning  celling  of  •Iw^.- 
885  000  000.   Certain   completed   actions   and 
inactions   already  occurring  In   the   present 
session  would  constitute  a  basis  for  adjusting 
this  base  figure.  They  are  noted  on  page  760 
of   the  printed   hearings,   and  Include  the 
•1.2  billion  relating  to  the  6%   retroactive 
pay  bill. 

The  Budget  Director,  on  April  13,  told 
the  Committee  that  the  administration  may 
be  able  to  hold  total  1970  budget  outlays  to 
•199  1  bllUon  but  coiUd  not  be  certain  that 
would  result.  Because  of  the  Inherent  un- 
certalntle«  In  estimating  the  exact  timing 
of  budget  outlays  and  with  the  posslbUlty 
that  a  miscalculation  could  cause  undue  dis- 
ruption to  prudent  management  in  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Committee 
has  included  a  »4  of  1  percent  "cushion"  pro- 
viding— 

"That  in  the  event  the  President  shaU  es- 
timate and  determine  that  total  budget 
outlays  cannot  be  held  within  the  overall 
limitation  provided  herein,  he  may,  after  no- 
tification m  writing  to  the  Congress  stating 
his  reasons  therefor,  adjust  the  amount  by 
not  more  than  V,  of  1  percent  thereof." 

The  administration  has  pledged  that  it  wlU 
continue  Its  vigorous  efforts  to  control  Fed- 
eral spending.  Thus  the  primary  burden  will 
be  on  the  President  to  avoid  use  of  this  lati- 
tude altogether  If  reasonably  possible,  and 
in  any  event  to  call  upon  It  sparingly  unless 
absolutely  essential  to  do  otherwise. 

Rather  than  remove  altogether— as  the  Ex- 
ecutive proposes— the  celling  on  the  "cush- 
ion"  for  designated   luicontroUables    (I.e.,  a 
handful  of  items  on  which  Congress  does  not 
annually  act),  the  Committee  has  Inserted 
a  •1,000.000.000   "cushion"   for  any   further 
overruns  in  such  Items.  As  noted  above,  the 
Budget   Director  very   recently   advised  the 
Committee  that  there  Is  already  an  apparent 
net  overrun    (beyond  the  February   2  esti- 
mates) of  about  •300.000,000.  but  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  able  to  hold  aggregate  1970 
outlays  to  ^199.1  billion  as  they  have  indi- 
cated, that  •300  million  would  be  offset  by 
decreases  elsewhere  and  thus  not  mortgage 
any  of  the  •!   blUlon   "cushion".   Based   on 
present  information,  the  •I  billion  "cushion" 
seems  quite  adequate  as  a  standby  authority 
for  these  designated  tincontrollables. 

paOPOSED   OVERALL   EXPENDmjRK  CEILINC, 
naCAL  TEAK    1971 

We  have  set  in  this  bill  another  ex- 
penditure limitation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  which  begins  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
On  that  the  initial  expenditure  limito- 
tion  as  proposed  would  be  $200.8  billion, 
which  Is  the  estimated  expenditure  of 
the  Administration  shown  in  the  Febru- 
ary 2  budget.  In  other  words,  we  have 
accepted  the  best  estimate  of  the  admin- 
istration. Admittedly,  no  administraUon 
and  no  Congress  is  able  to  estimate  pre- 
cisely what  may  develop  in  fiscal  affairs. 

As  our  hearings  disclose,  and  as  we 
know,  there  are  already  indicat*ons  that 


the  initial  figure  for  fiscal  1971  may  go 
upward  unless  greater  restramt  is  ex- 
ercised. ^,  ,  ,.  ^  „  . 
One  of  the  handicaps  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  at  the  moment  is  that 
it  is  not  able  to  ascertain  Just  what  the 
revenue  collections  will  be  as  a  result 
of  the  AprU  15  income  tax  date,  and 

SO  forth.  J. A, 

We  provide  for  an  initial  expenditure 
liJuSon  for  next  year  of  $200^8  bUUon 
but  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  unexpected  expenditures, 
congressional  acUons  and  inactions  wUl 
also  influence  the  situaUon.  There  are 
events  which  may  bring  about  addi- 
tional expenditures  In  certain  so-called 
tmcontrollables.  So  we  provide  a  cushion 
S-  fiscal  year  1971  of  $3  biUion^iaking 
the  real  ceUing,  unless  the  Congress 
changes  Itr-and  the  Executive  cannot 
change  it  without  the  concurrence  of 
Congress-making  the  initial  expenditure 
ceiUng  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $203.8  bil- 

°This  is  one  of  the  major  proposals  in 
the  bUl  It  is  not  unduly  restrictive.  But 
it  wUl  give  us  a  target.  We  have  had  to 
go  above  the  expenditure  limiUtion  this 
year  by  about  $6  bilUon.  We  hope  that 
such  wlU  not  be  the  case  in  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year,  but  at  least  we  have 
set  the  target,  which  will  bejihe  target, 
we  hope,  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  aa- 
ministration.  If  we  are  able  t<j  make  re- 
ductions below  that,  that  will  be  aU  to 
the  good.  , 

Mr  Chairman,  I  include  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report  explaining  the  pro- 
posed 1971  ceUing. 

TrrLK  V.  LiMrrATioN  on  Fiscal  Yiar  1971 
BtJDcrr  Otm-AYs 
TlUe  V  Of  the  bill  would  place  an  overall 
celUng  on  budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  fiscal  year  1971  that 
begins  on  July  1,  1970.  The  precise  termi- 
nology Is  "Expenditures  and  net  lending 
which,  taken  together,  constitute  "budget 
outlays". 

CONCEPT  or  THE  CEIUNG 

The  proposed  ceUIng  for  fiscal  1971  Is  quite 
similar  in  concept  and  structure  to  the  cell- 
InTc^ently  applicable  to  the  fl^al  year 
1970  There  is,  however,  one  major  d  ff^ence^ 
Congress,  in  enacting  the  1970  celUng  last 
JuW  im^ed  a  blanket  •I  bUUon  cut  from 
the  bud^spendlng  total  at  the  o"^^^?;'* 
proposal  for  1971  In  the  accompanying  bill 
makeTno  such  cut.  The  Committee  did  not 
recommend  any  Initial  cut  last  y^'^^^J^^ 
not  think  It  appropriate  to  do  so  this  year. 

The  Committee,  in  Initiating  an  all-encom- 
passing celling  last  year,  was  not  seeking 
^Hdvlnce  a  vehicle  for  arbitrary  broad-axe 
type  cutbacks  that  would  leave  to  the  Execu- 
tive the  allocation  of  any  spending  reduction 
to  specific  agencies  and  programs,  '"lej'hole 
ldea^«»s  to  focus  on  the  totality  of  Federal 
spending  by  putting  the  control  of  total 
spending  In  the  hands  of  Congress,  adjust- 
able only  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  not  too  widely  recognized  that  in  tne 
various  annual   mis   affecting  the   1>»«J»«'. 

fiscal  1971  spending  budget,  would  normally 
deal  with  requests  involving  less  than  half 
of  that  spending  total— about  47  percent,  to 
be  more  exact.  (The  other  63  percent  springs 
from  unexpended  carryover  balances  from 
previous  years  and  from  so-called  permanent 
appropriations  that  arise  automatlcaUy  un- 
der  earlier  laws.) 
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By  covering  the  annual  expenditures  from 
all  sources,  the  celling  focuses  on  the  total 
and  tends  to  keep  It  in  focus.  And  such  a 
celling  affords  the  opportunity  to  force  at- 
tention on  possible  alternatives  and  substi- 
tutes when  upward  pressures  are  exerted  on 
the  celUng. 

An  overall  celUng,  adjustable  to  the  inde- 
pendent decisions  of  the  Congress  In  the 
various  bills  during  the  year,  not  only  pro- 
rtdes  a  iiseful  disciplinary  target  to  guide 
Individual  actions  by  Congress  and  the  Exe- 
cutive, but  can  also  have  some  usefulness 
as  a  short-run  regulating  device,  especially 
when  economic  and  fiscal  pressures  are 
great. 

THE    CEILINC    rOB     1971 

The  amount  specifically  stated  In  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  •200.771,000,000,  Is  a  be- 
ginning figure,  not  an  ending  figure.  It  Is  the 
President's  Initial  projection  of  1971  budget 
outlays  In  the  Budget  for  1971.  submitted 
February  2. 

Coupled  with  the  •200.8  bllUon.  figure  Is 
language.  Identical  to  what  is  in  the  current 
celling,  providing — 

•••  •  •  That  whenever  action,  or  Inaction, 
by  the  Congress  on  requesU  for  appropria- 
tions and  other  budgetary  proposals  varies 
from  the  I»resldents  recommendations  re- 
flected in  the  Budget  for  1971  (H.  Doc.  91- 
240,  part  1).  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  his  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
such  action  or  Inaction  on  budget  outlays, 
and  the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be 
correspondingly  adjusted:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et shaU  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  his  estimate  of  the  effect  on  budget 
outlays  of  other  actions  by  the  Congress 
(Whether  initiated  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress)  and  the  limitation  set  forth  here- 
in shall  be  correspondingly  adjusted  •  •  •" 

In  other  words.  Congress  would  work  from 
the  President's  proposed  total  spending  es- 
timate. It  would  do  BO  through  Its  actions, 
or  Its  Inactions,  on  requests  for  appropria- 
tions and  other  budget  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity and  outlay  proposals  in  the  various  ap- 
propriation bills  and  other  bills  affecting 
budget  proposals.  Including  amendments 
and  supplements  to  the  February  budget. 

The  language  would  operate  continuously 
to  adjust  the  celUng.  as  appropriate,  to 
comfort  with  the  estimated  expendlttire  ef- 
fect of  specific  congressional  actions  or  In- 
actions having  budgetary  Impact. 

It  Is  a  flexible  provision — but  In  terms  of 
aggregate  spending,  flexible  only  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress,  not  the  Executive. 

It  does  not  seek  to  declare  something  of 
the  end  from  the  beginning:  It  sets  a  begin- 
ning point  against  which  Congress  would 
work  In  deciding,  throtigh  Its  various  spend- 
ing actions,  what  the  ultimate  total  should 
be.  and  supplies  a  mechanism  for  resetting 
the  celling  accordingly. 

It  would  be  the  second  celling  ever  to  place 
directly  in  the  hands  of  Congress  the  specific 
decision  as  to  the  maximum  amounts  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Treastiry  for  payment  of 
the  Government's  bills  In  a  given  12-month 
period. 

The  celUng  proposed  In  this  blU  would 
afford  opportunity  for  maximum  flexibility 
within  the  overall  total  to  meet,  as  fully  as 
reasonably  possible,  changed  and  changing 
expenditure  requirements  In  certain  specific 
programs  that  cannot  be  foreseen  with  great 
precision.  The  administration  Is  committed 
to  continue  vigorous  efforts  to  control  Fed- 
eral spending.  An  aggregate  celling  should 
be  facilitating  in  this  regard. 

Of  course,  the  President  can  seek  supple- 
mental relief  to  meet  necessary  but  unfore- 
seen and  unavoidable  outlay  Increases  which 
he  finds  cannot  be  accommodated  within  the 
overall  total. 

Setting  a  beginning  celUng  In  this  fashion 


should  in  no  way  discourage  the  Executive 
Branch  from  its  continuing  commitment — 
and  responsibility — for  seeking  to  conduct 
the  day-to-day  management  of  government 
programs  at  the  very  minimum  cost  consist- 
ent with  the  public  necessities,  refraining 
from  spending  every  dollar  that  can  reason- 
ably be  saved.  Constructive  economy  In  pub- 
lic spending  Is  not  alone  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative decision.  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  admin- 
istration. The  administration  has  attached 
high  priority  to  quality  of  performance 
In  administering  the  government.  Wasteful 
and  needless  expenditures  often  do  not  be- 
come so  until  funds  are  poorly  managed. 
The  primary  burden  of  getting  a  dollar's 
value  for  every  dollar  Justifiably  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  government  lies  mainly 
with  those  who  administer,  not  with  those 
who  legislate. 

CUSHION      FOR      DESIGNATED      T7NCONTBOLLABLES 

Experience  In  the  current  fiscal  year  1970 
clearly  suggests  the  advisability  of  providing 
some  limited  "cushion"  for  underestimates 
of  budget  outlays  in  fiscal  1971  for  certain 
so-called  uncontrollable  objects  and  pro- 
grams. I.e.,  in  a  handful  of  cases,  where  Con- 
gress does  not  annually  act  on  the  budgetary 
estimates  involved.  These  are  mainly  so- 
called  permanent  authorizations  that  each 
year  automatically  stem  from  various  basic 
laws. 

A  "cushion"  for  such  Items,  of  •2,000.000,- 
000,  was  carried  in  the  1970  celUng  law.  but 
already,  as  explained  earlier  in  this  report  in 
connection  with  title  IV  of  the  bill,  the  over- 
runs arising  from  administration  miscalcu- 
lations of  outlay  requirements  approximate 
94,300,000,000,  and  will  probably  go  even 
higher  before  fiscal  1970  ends. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  proposes  a  similar 
cushion  for  1971 — covering  the  same  Items  as 
did  the  1970  ceiling  law — but  puts  a  dollar 
limit  of  •3.000.000,000  on  how  far  the  Presi- 
dent can  go  in  so  adjusting  the  ceUIng  on 
this  account.  This  Is  higher  than  the  current 
year  cushion  but  considerably  less  than  the 
current  year  overrxin.  It  amounts  to  about 
I'i  percent  of  the  overall  budget  total  and 
about  A\'2  percent  of  the  estimates  for  the 
Items  involved. 

The  items  encompassed  are  Usted  on  page 
49  of  the  Budget  for  1971.  They  generaUy  In- 
volve very  large  sums  and  items  where  it  Is 
difficult  to  make  accurate  projections.  The 
items  are : 

Social  security,  medicare,  and  other  so- 
cial insurance  trust  funds; 

National  service  life  Insurance  (trust 
fund); 

Interest;  and 

Farm  price  supi>orts  (Commodity  Credit 
Corporation) . 

Decline  of  receipts  (credited  in  the  budget 
against  expenditures  and  net  lending)  de- 
rived from — 

Sales  of  financial  assets  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Export-Import  Bank,  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Veterans'  Administration,  and 

Leases  of  lands  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  as  to  these 
designated  uncontroUables  on  which  Con- 
gress does  not  annually  act,  since  the  bUl 
sets  a  comprehensive  celUng  which  would  be 
continuously  adjustable  t>ased  on  congres- 
sional actions  or  Inactions  on  budgetary 
proposals  whether  initiated  by  the  President 
or  by  the  Congress  and  whether  or  not  Inside 
or  outside  the  February  2  budget  totals, 
there  Is  no  necessity  to  exempt  any  area  of 
the  budget  that  Congress  normaUy  act*  upon 
each  year.  Approval  of  supplemental  apiHt)- 
priatlons  to  meet  existing  unbudgeted  re- 
quirements would  alao  be  the  basis  for  a 
corresponding  adjiistment  In  the  celling  on 
budget  outlays. 


L-NEXPENDED     CARRYOVER     BALANCES      AND     THE 
DUCENSIONS    OF    ANNUAL    ACTIONS 

The  proposed  ceUIng  provision,  being  all- 
inclusive,  covers  outlays  in  fiscal  1971  from 
budget  authority  to  be  newly  granted  in  this 
session;  outlays  from  so-called  permanent 
appropriations  that  flow  automatically  from 
earlier  laws:  and  outlays  from  unexpended 
carryover  balances  of  prior  years.  Very  sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  •200.8  blUlon  begin- 
ning celling  figure  spring  from  each  of  these 
three  general  sources  of  expenditure  avall- 
abUlty. 

For  example,  total  unexpended  carryover 
balances  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1971  will 
approximate  ^234  blUlon — about  •106  billion 
In  social  security  and  other  trust  funds  and 
•126  billion  in  Federal  funds.  But  some  $77 
blUlon  of  the  ^126  billion  of  Federal  funds 
will  have  been  obligated  lor  programs  across 
the  government  but  not  yet  actually  paid 
out.  The  remaining  ^49  bllUon,  not  obligated 
and  not  expended,  is  in  many  accounts 
across  the  government. 

But  of  the  ^234  bllUon  total  beginning 
carryover,  trust  and  federal  funds  combined, 
roughly  C96  blUlon  Is  projected  for  expendi- 
ture (disbursement,  that  is)  In  fiscal  1971, 
and  roughly  that  amount  Is  thus  counted  in 
the  •200.8  blUlon  celUng  figure.  The  remain- 
der of  the  carryovers — some  •ISS  biUlon — 
becomes  part  of  the  total  unexpended  carry- 
over projected  into  the  following  year,  fiscal 
1972. 

Roughly  then,  it  can  be  seen  that  only 
about  •lOO  billion  of  the  newly  projected 
outlay  total  for  1971  (^200.8  bilUon,  less  the 
•96  blUlon  from  carryovers)  Is  estimated  to 
come  from  the  ^218  billion  net  new  budget 
authority  requested  or  estimated  for  that 
same  year  of  1971.  In  other  words,  the  1971 
outlay  total  Involves  less  than  half  of  the 
new  budget  authority  requested  for  1971. 
Poinds  appropriated  In  a  given  year  are  ex- 
jjended  partly  In  that  year  and  partly  In  sub- 
sequent years  because  of  long  lead-times, 
construction  time,  and  other  factors. 

Dimensions  of  annual  actions  on  budget 

Budget  obllgatlonal  authority  (impropria- 
tions, essentiaUy)  is  the  traditional  basis 
on  which  ^propriation  and  authorization 
bills  are  stated  and  voted  on  reg;ardless  of 
the  year  or  years  in  which  the  funds  are  to 
be  actually  disbursed  in  the  form  of  budget 
outlays. 

Thus  the  •200.8  billion  "outlay"  budget  for 
1971  is  not  the  "action"  budget  before  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  will  Ttot  vote  on  that 
figure  in  the  various  appropriation  and  other 
spending  and  authorization  bUls  relating  to 
&3cal  1971.  Congress.  In  these  bills,  will  be 
voting  on  an  entirely  different  basis — the 
appropriations  or  new  budget  (obllgatlonal) 
authority  basis. 

The  gross  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal) 
authority  proposed  or  estimated  in  the  Feb- 
ruary budget  for  1971 — and  this  Is  not  as 
widely  known  as  the  more  familiar  t2008 
bUUon  outlay  estimate — Is  •234.819.000,000, 
gross. 

Of  that,  about  tS6. 7 OS, 000. 000  is  estimated 
to  become  available  automatically  without 
action  by  the  Congress  this  session  for  such 
so-called  permanent  items  as  Interest  on  the 
debt  and  various  social  Insurance  trust  funds. 
That  leaves  roughly  •148,113,000,000  subject 
to  congressional  action  this  year.  That  is  the 
total  in  the  February  budget  for  1971,  and. 
like  all  budgets,  is  subject  to  amendments 
and  supplements  from  time  to  time  (already, 
for  example,  the  President's  messages  of 
AprU  3  and  16.  relating  to  pay  Increases  and 
postage  rates  and  reform,  have  substantially 
modified  the  budget  aggregates  In  some  par- 
ticulars). 

The  February  budget  for  1971  In  respect  to 
budget  authority  totals;  budget  outlay  totals 
and  what  is  subject  to  annual  action  and 
what  is  not  is  capsuled  In  the  following  table 
using  budg;et  figures : 


14554 


(In  Riillioas) 


Proposed  to  be  iviilable  through  cur- 
rtnt  Ktions  by  the  Congress 

Portion  estimated  to  become  ivail- 
eble  orithoul  current  actions  by  the 
Congress  (so-called  permanent 
authorizations  under  laws  ol  earlier 
years,  such  as  interest  on  the  debt. 
socMl  security  and  ottter  tiust 
lunds,  etc) 


1«8.  HI 


86. 7C) 


SubtoUI. 
Outlays  trom  uneipended  carryover 
balances  ol  all  kinds  (IroM  piiM 
years) 


234. 8U        121.624 


Gross  total. 

Deduct  ottsetting  receipts  (intrabudg- 

etary  transactions  to  avoid  double 

counting,  and  "proprietary  receipts 

Irom  the  public  ')  .   

Net  totals  in  the  1971  budget 


234  SI  I 


- 16,  7!  i 
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THX    S200.8    BILLION    ODTLAT    BSTIJ^ATE    rOE 
I9T1 

There  have  been  a  number  ol   develop- 
ments since  submission  of  the  Psbruary  3 


budget    that   either   constitute   a 
adjusting  the  $200.8  billion  outlay 
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ward  under  the  flexible  celling  proi  Islon  pro- 
poaed  In  the  bill  or  point  to  upward  pressures 
on  It.  A  number  of  major  specifics  are  men- 
tioned In  the  printed  hearings,  at  pages 
788-790. 

Other  developments  of  many  Mlnda,  and 
for  many  reasons,  will  of  course  iaie  place 
as  the  session  and  the  year  progress,  that 
will  bear  on  both  the  outgo  and  tniome  aides 
of  the  fiscal  1971  budget.  The  (Jommlttee 
merely  thought  It  appropriate  to  ^1  atten- 
tion to  these  major  specifics  mentioned  in 
the  bearings  since  the  tSOO.S  billllon  flgtire 
Is  used  In  the  celling  language  ^f  the  ac- 
companying bUl  notwlttutandlngi  the  fact 
that  things  have  already  happene^l.  some  of 
which  lay  the  basis  for  changes  14  that  fig- 
ure; Bozne  do  not. 

AOldMISTkATTON  OF  FtTBLIC 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  (Thairmanj  will  the 
gentleman  again  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 
for  3^eldlng. 

We  cannot  be  very  optimistic  at  this 
time  with  respect  to  Federal  revenue,  can 
we? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  thinM  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  corporations  and 
other  busir  esses  reporting  declining 
business  conditions. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  true.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  very  serious  Situation, 
if  not  the  possibility  of  a  disastrous  sit- 
uation. If  we  are  to  avoid  disaster,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  to  try  to  hold  the 
line  as  well  as  we  possibly  canj  do  so. 

We  reported  out  of  the  Coi 
Appropriations  today,  under 
committee  chairmanship  of 
tleman  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
the  independent  offices  and 
propriation  bill,  the  bigg( 
amounting  to  $17  billion  pli 
been  told  that  perhaps  a  half  I  a  billion 
dollar  increase  above  the  budget  will  be 
offered  and  campaigned  for  br  way  of 
an  increase.  If  we  throw  away  all  fiscal 
restraints,  this  country  will  hate  had  It. 


and  while  we  may  not  pay  in  taxes  for 
what  we  are  spending,  we  will  pay  in 
run-away  inflation,  which  is  worse  than 
taxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  with  this  bill  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Public  Debt  will  be  more  than 
$63  million  on  an  annual  basis.  I  can  re- 
member when  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Public  Debt  was  about  $20  million 
and  perhaps  even  less.  Now  $63  million 
is  being  expended  simply  to  administer 
the  office.  This  does  not  include  a  single 
dollar  for  the  carrying  charges  of  $20 
billion  a  year  on  the  public  debt.  It  is 
simply  to  administer  it.  This  is  almost 
unconscionable. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  of  course,  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  public  debt  at  this 
time  of  economic  disturbance  is  very 
difficult.  Many  operations  are  necessary 
now  that  were  not  necessary  at  an  earlier 
date. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  OUahoma 
•  Mr.  Steed),  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  handles  thai  appropria- 
tion, is  here,  and  I  will  yield  to  him  for 
a  comment. 

Mr.  STEED.  In  regard  to  the  form  of 
administering  the  public  debt,  the 
largest  item  in  the  $63  million  is  nearly 
$31  million  which  goes  for  postage.  Then 
the  next  largest  item  is  the  fees  that  we 
pay  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the 
commercial  banks  of  the  country  for 
cashing  savings  bonds  and  doing  other 
functions  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  there  is  con- 
tained in  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  an  increase  of  $250,000  with 
which  to  print  Treasury  certificates.  Is 
this  just  to  purchase  oil  for  the  printing 
presses  or  is  it  to  buy  new  printing  presses 
in  order  to  expedite  the  printing?  What 
is  the  story? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  would  yield  further, 
the  bonds,  notes  and  the  paper  money 
that  they  have  to  purchase  in  this  coun- 
try I  believe  last  year  according  to  the 
Treasury  they  had  to  issue  about  174 
million  pieces  of  paper  called  bonds, 
notes  or  bills.  This  is  Just  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  material  which  they  have 
to  use.  There  has  been  an  unprecedented 
increase,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
tmderstands,  in  the  cashing  of  savings 
bonds.  This  is  to  pay  a  15-percent  fee  for 
each  bond  cashed.  This  is  an  uncontrol- 
lable Item.  So,  it  Just  reflects  the  volume 
of  selling  and  buying  which  is  going  on 
in  this  field  these  days. 

PAT    tNCRXASC    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CHiairman.  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee  in  set- 
ting up  this  flgure  of  $1,350  million  to 
fund  the  recent  i>ay  increases,  pull  to- 
gether any  figures  as  to  the  nimiber  and 
cost  of  pay  increases  for,  say,  the  last  10 
years? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  various  subcommit- 
tees screened  the  various  pay  requests 
that  were  made.  We  insisted  tliat  the  de- 
partments absorb  as  much  of  the  pay 


increase  as  possible.  Large  sums  will  be 
absorbed.  This  bill  contains  certain 
transfer  authority  which  will  help  en- 
able the  agencies  to  meet  these  require- 
ments; otherwise,  the  bill  would  be 
greater  than  it  Is. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern,  of 
course,  to  the  committee  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  as  well  as  to  the  peo- 
ple generally  as  to  the  great  cost  which 
is  Involved. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsm  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Has  the  chairman 
been  able  to  make  an  estimate  as  to 
what  this  supplemental  appropriation, 
plus  the  regular  appropriation,  will  do  in 
terms  of  Increasing  the  national  debt? 
What  will  be  the  net  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well.  I  assume  that  we 
will  have  a  rather  spirited  debate  in  the 
near  future  on  the  issue  of  increasing 
the  public  debt.  There  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt.  What  effect 
this  will  have  I  could  not  predict  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  seen  various 
estimates,  one  as  high  as  $15  billion 
deficit,  for  fiscal  1970. 

Obviously,  if  we  had  some  indication 
as  to  what  the  figures  are,  it  would  cer- 
tainly affect  our  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  suggests  that  much  of 
these  expenditures  are  uncontrollable.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the 
bill  is  for  legislated  pay  increases  and 
other  mandatory- type  payments,  as  page 
2  of  the  committee  report  clearly  indi- 
cates. C!ongress  raised  the  pay  and  after 
we  raised  the  pay,  unless  we  rescind  that 
action,  it  is  more  or  less  imcontrollable. 
unless  there  is  a  vast  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel otherwise.  Certain  other  items — 
public  assistance,  veterans,  and  so 
forth — fall  somewhat  in  the  same 
category. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we,  for  in- 
stance, authorize  a  certain  amoimt  of 
money  for  education  and  then  we  only 
fund  one-half  of  it.  We  have  a  lot  of 
programs  around  here  where  we  author- 
ize substantially  more  than  we  appro- 
priate. It  is  not  tmcommon.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
hold  the  line  on  almost  every  single 
authorization. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  we  did  raise  the 
salaries,  but  has  any  effort  been  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Government  em- 
ployees to  pick  up  some  of  that  slack? 

Mr.  MAHON.  An  effort  certainly  has 
been  made,  but  after  Congress  screens 
the  requests,  appropriates  for  the  various 
programs,  and  the  people  are  on  the  pay- 
roll you  have  to  pay  them  for  their  serv- 
ices at  the  authorized  rates.  That  is  es- 
sentially what  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  cniairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  (Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  If  It  Is  not  true  and 
fair  to  say  that  when  Congress  votes  a 
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pay  increase  that  is  not  the  same  as  au- 
thorizing a  ceiling  on  a  new  program? 
That  is  a  legislative  enactment  of  a  pay 
increase,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  could  possibly 
fail  to  approve  the  money  that  Congress 
has  voted  in  pay  for  (jovemment  workers 
and  servicemen. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  Is  no  comparability,  as  I  see 
It,  between  authorizations  and  imcon- 
trollable Items  such  as  we  have  In  the 
bUl. 

CIVILIAN    PKKSONNZL 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  cniairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  when  President 
Johnson  was  faced  with  a  similar  situa- 
tion he  put  a  freeze  on  all  new  Jobs  in 
the  Federal  Government.  There  were  no 
new  jobs  created,  and  no  new  jobs  filled 
for  at  least  6  months  or  a  year. 

I  was  wondering  if  there  was  any 
agreement  like  that,  perhaps,  to  help 
meet  some  of  the  additional  costs  if 
indeed  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a 
$15  billion  deficit? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  imdertake  to  place 
Into  the  Record  what  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  the  ijersonnel.  In  some  areas  It 
has  gone  down,  and  in  other  areas  it  has 
gone  up.  I  will  put  some  facts  on  the 
subject  in  the  extension  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  for  the  rec- 
ord that  there  are  various  statistical  data 
published  regularly  on  Federal  employ- 
ment. Executive  branch  employment  has 
been  trending  downward  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures for  March  1970 — a  summary  of 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  on  May  4 
at  page  14045 — shows  a  reduction  in 
overall  executive  branch  civilian  employ- 
ment from  last  Jime  through  this  past 
March  of  about  65,000.  In  7  months  there 
were  reductions;  in  2  months  there  were 
increases,  reflecting  seasonal  and  other 
temporary  factors.  But  the  aggregate  is 
dowTi  by  some  65,000. 

Limiting  the  figures  to  full-time  em- 
ployment, last  June  there  were  2.633.000 
employees  in  the  executive  branch.  In 
March  1970.  there  were  2.572.000.  a  re- 
duction of  about  61,000.  The  March  fig- 
ure is  considerably  under  the  budget 
plaimed  figure  for  Jime  1970. 

Some  detail  by  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  changes  is  given  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  May  4  Record. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr. 
Mahon)  has  reported  on  this  bill  and  has 
given  us  a  very  fine  explanation  of  the 
details.  There  is  little  left  for  me  to  add. 

But  I  do  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, who  is  concerned  about  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  personnel,  that  I 
do  not  have  the  figures  before  me.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  who  puts  out  these  Usts  each 
month,  could  recall  that  there  were 
many  suggestions  made  about  how  the 
previous  administration  was  going  to  re- 
duce employment.  But  emplojrment  still 
continued  to  grxyw. 


Now,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to 
have  a  $15  billion  deficit.  That  is  cer- 
tainly not  anticipated.  There  has  be«i 
some  Indication  that  we  may  expect  a 
slight  surplus  under  the  unified  budget, 
and  this  is  a  different  situation  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  also 
made  a  point  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  unified  budget.  However,  if  you  ex- 
amine the  unified  budget,  the  same 
budget  we  are  using  now.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  you  find 
we  had  a  deficit  of  $25  billion.  Therefore 
the  problem  Is  not  the  unified  budget, 
and  when  you  talk  about  the  increase 
in  the  public  debt,  and  the  increase  in 
Interest,  you  must  also  go  back  sind  look 
at  the  deficits  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tratic«i.  Past  deficits  are  the  reason  we 
are  faced  with  this  public  debt  situation 
today.  It  isn't  the  use  of  a  unified  budget. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
also  referred  to  the  limitation  on  desig- 
nated uncontrollables.  I  am  concerned 
about  this  limitation,  although  I  will 
support  it.  Any  ceiling  on  uncontrol- 
lables is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Let  us  look  at  our  experience  in  1970 — 
and  I  might  say  that  I  supported 
this  kind  of  limitation  for  that  year. 
Our  experience  with  that  ceiling  on  tm- 
controllables  should  have  certainly 
taught  us  the  lesson  that  we  cannot  do 
much  with  these  items.  By  the  time 
President  Nixon  took  office  and  sub- 
mitted his  revised  budget  last  April  the 
amounts  for  these  items  had  been  in- 
creased by  at  least  $1.6  billion  over  the 
original  Johnson  budget  submitted  3 
months  earlier. 

By  this  February,  when  the  1971  budg- 
et was  submitted,  the  estimate  for  1970 
imcontrollables  hsid  been  revised  again 
by  adding  at  least  another  $4.3  billion. 

Further  increases  are  now  apparent. 
No  ceiling  is  going  to  prevent  these  costs 
from  increasing.  Only  a  responsible  fiscad 
policy  that  is  adhered  to  for  a  number 
of  years  will  ultimately  correct  this 
problem. 

However,  a  ceiling  may  help  to  focus 
attention  on  what  is  going  on.  It  does 
mean  that  every  time  a  further  adjust- 
ment is  made  we  are  raninded  of  what 
is  happening. 

As  the  budget  director  told  us  on  April 
13,  the  Interest  on  the  public  debt  was 
estimated  at  $16.8  billion  In  January 
1969.  By  February  1970.  it  had  risen  to 
$18.8  billion  and  it  now  looks  like  as  if 
that  estimate  must  be  further  increased 
by  $400  million. 

No  one  has  any  real  control  over  these 
designated  items  in  the  budget.  I  think 
it  is  almost  futile  to  put  a  celling  on  these 
uncontrollables. 

May  I  also  comment  on  the  latest  esti- 
mate I  have  received  of  the  cost  of  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt.  Take  your 
watch  and  look  at  the  sweep-second 
hand.  Every  time  It  goes  around — each 
minute— you  will  have  paid  $35,769  for 
Interest  on  this  debt.  Those  who  are  In- 
terested in  cities  and  In  other  spending 
Issues,  should  consider  that  $35,769  that 
you  are  now  paying  every  minute  for  in- 
terest. Think  of  what  you  could  do  with 
those  moneys. 

So  this  deficit  spending  must  come  to 


an  end.  We  have  to  do  something  to  try 
to  and  reduce  this  debt.  The  amoimt  is 
now  some  $374  billion.  Do  you  realize  how 
much  that  Is?  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  has  an  example 
which  he  has  used  in  the  past  and  which 
I  have  used  that  Illustrates  the  sharp  dif- 
ference between  a  million  dollars  and  a 
billion  dollars.  If  you  were  to  give  your 
wife  a  million  dollars  and  tell  her  to  go 
and  spend  $1,000  a  day  she  would  be  back 
in  3  years  for  more  money.  But,  if  you 
gave  here  a  billion  dollars  and  told  her  to 
go  and  spend  $1,000  a  day — $1  billion— 
you  would  not  see  her  again  for  3,000 
srears. 

This  is  how  much  of  a  difference  there 
is  between  a  million  dollars  and  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  Our  debt  is  $374  billion. 

We  must  begin  to  reduce  this  debt  so 
that  Instead  of  using  these  moneys  for 
interest  on  the  debt,  we  can  begin  to 
use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people. 

Again  I  say  I  sumx>rt  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  the  bill  will  pass  without  amend- 
ment. We  have  now  been  notified  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered which  was  never  considered  in  the 
committee.  We  knew  nothing  about  this 
amendment  until  we  came  to  the  floor  to- 
day, and  I  hope  the  Members  will  defeat 
it  when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  looking  at  the  ap- 
propriation provision  on  page  5  of  the 
bill,  "Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future." 

How  long  has  this  Commission  been  in 
operation,  without  having  produced  a 
program? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  to  re- 
spond to  that.  It  is  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  asking  about  this 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  F*uture,  and  why  $700,000 
should  be  carried  over  or  transferred 
without  a  program  having  been  provided 
to  the  committee — which  i«>parently  Is 
the  reason.  Why  not  Just  cut  it  out  imtU 
they  come  up  with  a  program  rather 
than  continue  the  $700,000  for  it? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman's original  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  the  $700,000  being 
carried  over,  apparently  protected  by  a 
waiver  of  a  point  of  order?  Why  not  Just 
withhold  the  $700,000  until  they  ctane  up 
with  a  program?  How  long  have  they 
been  in  operation  without  providing  a 
program? 

Mr.  JONAS.  ThiB  is  a  brand  new  or- 
ganization. It  is  a  subject  about  which  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  current  discus- 
sion is  going  <Mi.  They  had  originally  re- 
quested funding  for  the  aitire  3  years 
smd  we  reduced  that.  We  did  not  wish  to 
unduly  delay  this  program  because  of  the 
extent  of  current  concern,  but  believed 
further  planning  was  necessary.  "Rus 
title  in  the  bill  is  not  protected  by  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  question  is.  Why  not 
cut  out  the  $700,000  until  they  provide  a 
program?  Why  should  it  be  ocmtlnued? 
That  Is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
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I  note  there  is  $200  millioi-plus  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
when  we  are  going  to  have  to  si  op  appro 
priating  to  these  international  financial 
institutions.  It  seems  to  me  ' 

could  have  been  made  there 


a  savings 
without  a 
bTt^of  trouble.  I  do  not  understand  $2 
million  more  for  the  Nationa  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Huma4uUes.  Did 
they  not  receive  $20  million  lakt  year? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  another  $2  milUon 
for  that? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  believe  this  is  f  )r  the  pay 

increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  one 
place  where  they  could  certiiinly  have 
chopped  off  some  employment  to  take 
care  of  the  $2  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  ( orrect  the 
statement  I  made.  The  $2  mi]  lion  is  not 
for  the  pay  increase. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  did  you  &  ly  ? 
Mr  BOW.  I  had  said  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  amount  was  to  tak<  care  of  a 
pay  increase,  and  I  was  in  (irror.  It  is 
not  a  pay  increase.  It  is  an  additional 
appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  anoth(  t  handout 
of  $2  million? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  funds  are  to  match 
gifts  made  from  private  corpc  rations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  not  pice?  How 
helpful  is  it?  It  just  causes  u4  to  put  up 
another  $2  million.  We  are  tajking  about 
controlling  the  outflow  of  nioney  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  trying  jto  stop  in- 
flation, and  it  is  not  going  to  Ibe  stopped 
this  way.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 1  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fr^m  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
formed  that  there  will  be  an  imendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend  ^rom  Mas- 
sachusetts   which    will    have    approxi- 
mately the  same  effect  as  ^le  various 
amendm.ents  might  have  had  Ito  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  whic 
on    yesterday    had    those 
been  adopted.  I  am  sorry  th 
intends  to  offer  the  ame 
recognize  his  sincerity  and  <iis  right  to 
do  as  he  pleases.  I  am  sure  t^at  he  feels 
strongly,  and  as  a  Member  t)f  Congress 
doing  his  duty,  he  feels  const j-ained  to  do 
this. 

There  were  no  such  amendments  of 
fered  at  the  time  the  American  forces 
in  Vietnam  were  increased  from  the  653 
in  Vietnam  when  President  Eisenhower 
left  office,  over  16.000  by  th4  late  Presi 
dent  Kennedy 

There   were   no  such   lln^tations  of 
fered  when  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
decided  to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  In  so 
doing  he  extended  the  war  td  North  Viet- 
nam a  real  escalation,  but  there  were  no 
such   limitations   offered    which   would 
have  had  the  effect  of  inhibiting   the 
freedom  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forees  of  the  United  States, 
in  conducting  the  war  which  he  felt  was 
authorized  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  no  such  lim 
itations  offered  when  this  same  Presi 
dent  raised  our  troop  level  in  Vietnam 


we  passed 

lendments 

gentleman 

ent,  but  I 


from  time  to  time  until  it  reached  546,- 


000.  as  it  was  when  President  Nixon  was 
Inaugurated. 

In  my  opinion  this  limiting  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  have  the  effect 
of  inhibiting  this  President  of  the  United 
States  in  conducting  the  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  were  authorized 
by  the  Congress  under  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  am  no  hawk. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body wants  to  end  this  war  in  Vietnam 
any  more  quickly  or  urgently  than  I  do. 
I  have  one  very  personal  reason  for 
wanting  to  end  the  war.  in  the  shape  of 
my  son.  who  is  now  serving  as  a  captain 
in  military  intelligence  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  other,  and  perhaps  even  better, 
though  less  personal,  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  end  it.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member who  controls  Southeast  Asia,  but 
I  think  the  world  may  long  remember 
what  was  done  in  this  particular  period 
in  history  to  keep  the  United  States  of 
America  strong  in  all  areas  of  defense,  so 
that  no  enemy  with  more  sophisticated 
weapons  than  those  possessed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  any  other  such 
country  might,  by  miscalculation,  think 
it  could  earn  a  cheap  victory  over  us 
and  thereby  find  its  way  to  world  domi- 
nation. 

To  me  thtt  type  of  preparation  is  the 
most  urgent  duty  which  faces  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  to- 
day. That  is  the  main  reason  why  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  get  out  of  the 
Vietnamese  involvement  just  as  rapid- 
ly as  we  can,  because  the  effort  and  treas- 
ure spent  there  could  and  should  be 
spent  in  deterring  and  preventing  a  con- 
flict much  more  deadly  to  our  Nation 
and  to  the  entire  world  than  the  one  in 
Vietnam. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  as  we  find 
it.  because  we  cannot  change  it.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  we  are  in  Vietnam.  If 
we  decided  today  to  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
we  could  not  possibly  do  it  for  weeks  and 
months,  because  the  physical  facilities 
for  moving  that  many  troops  and  their 
equipment  are  not  available.  So  we  might 

as  well  look  at  the  situation  as  it  is. 
I  was  in  Vietnam  about  a  month  ago. 

1  started  with  the  IV  Corps  In  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  and  I  went  to  the  HI  Corps, 
to  the  n  Corps,  to  the  I  Corps  along  the 
DMZ.  1  also  went  into  Laos  and  spent 

2  dasrs  in  that  country.  I  intend  to  report 
to  the  House  at  greater  length,  when  it 
becomes  possible  for  me  to  have  the  time 
free  from  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  to  prepare  it  properly. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House 
now,  however,  that  I  have  never  seen  and 
I  do  not  think  anybody  else  has  ever 
seen  finer  troops  or  a  better  equipped 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  than  I  saw 
in  Vietnam.  I  never  have  seen  better 
morale  among  fighting  men  than  I  saw 
among  the  American  men  In  South  Viet- 
nam. I  never  have  seen  people  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  they  were  performing 
or  better  able  to  perform  that  task  than 
I  saw  among  the  troops  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  can  also  report  that  a  very  definite 
part  of  their  everyday  life,  their  routine 


and  objective,  is  Vietnamization.  Major 
General  Wright,  the  distinguished  com- 
manding general  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division,  a  division  well  known  for  its 
fighting  qualities,  but  not  so  well  known 
for  its  peaceful  pursuits,  was  most  em- 
phatic in  telling  me  that  his  main  mis- 
sion today  is  Vietnamization,  that  he  is 
responsible  for  training  the  popiilar 
forces  and  the  regional  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  so  that  they  may  take  over  and 
keep  the  countr>-  free  once  the  Americans 
have  gone. 

I  saw  this  all.  Vietnamization  is  work- 
ing. The  1st  South  Vietnamese  Infantry 
Division,  is  an  outfit  which  can  stay  on 
anybody's  battlefield,  and  any  American 
officer  will  tell  you  this  is  so. 

There  are  several  other  Vietnamese 
divisions  which  are  almost  up  to  that 
stage  of  training.  So  we  are  seeing  the 
plans  of  President  Nixon  to  get  the 
United  States  out  of  Vietnam,  by  Viet- 
namization. working.  They  are  working. 
Vietnamization  is  working.  But  it  does 
tcikc  time 

It  has  been  well  said  by  many  of  us 
here  on  this  floor  and  many  people  who 
are  not  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  on  Vietnamization 
will  come  in  some  few  months  when  the 
second  150,000  troop  increment  has  been 
removed  from  that  country.  Remaining 
in  the  country  will  be  American  troops — 
mainly  communications,  maintenance, 
and  supply  troops.  This  is  when  the  dan- 
ger may  come.  This  is  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  may  decide  they  can  strike 
quickly  at  our  diminished  force,  himiili- 
ate  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
earn  a  cheap  victory.  The  real  metal  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  be  tested, 
when  they  try  to  defeat  this  attack,  which 
I  predict  will  come  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese, at  the  time  when  the  balance  of 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam  is 
such  that  the  people  who  are  the  rulers 
of  North  Vietnam  will  deem  the  time 
proper  and  right  for  the  success  of  such 
amission. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
knows  this.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
knows  it.  Practically  everybody  who  Is 
in  the  defense  business  in  the  Congress 
knows  It.  We  have  been  worried  about 
this  fateful  day  when  we  might  be  faced 
with  that  type  of  situation.  We  all  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  insure  that 
this  attack,  when  it  comes,  will  be  unsuc- 
c«ssf\il.  ^  ^     .     ., 

The  neighboring  nation  of  Cambodia 
for  many  months  has  been  an  unwilling 
sanctuary  for  troops  of  North  Viet- 
nam At  the  end  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  and  the  Sihanouk  Trail  supplies 
were  cached,  in  South  Vietnam  at  flrst 
but  later  also  in  Cambodia,  in  a  sanctu- 
ary which  our  troops  and  allies  did  not 
hit.  They  did  not  hit  it  because  Cam- 
bodia was  a  neutral  nation.  So  as  a  result 
the  supplies  were  built  up  in  these  areas, 
and  as  a  result  those  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  Cambodia,  particularly  in  the 
IV  Corps  Mekong  Delta,  became  strong- 
holds of  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Not  too  many  months  ago  the  situa- 
tion changed,  because  Prince  Sihanouk, 
then  the  ruler  of  Cambodia,  was  able  to 
see  that  his  people  did  not  like  the  idea 
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of  so  many  Vietnamese  being  on  their 
territory.  He  could  see  there  were  so 
many  of  them  and  they  were  so  well 
equipped  that  they  were  a  danger  to  his 
own  regime.  So  he  started  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  which  came  through  the  port  of 
SlhanoukvlUe.  He  asked  Russia  and 
China  to  order  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
leave. 

Later  on,  as  we  know,  when  he  left  the 
countrj-.  he  was  overthrown  and  another 
government  came  In.  which  not  only  con- 
tinued to  cut  off  the  supplies  at  Siha- 
noukvUle  but  also  cut  off  the  Sihanouk 
Trail.  They  let  it  be  kiiown  they  expected 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong 
to  quit  using  Cfimbodla  as  a  sanctuary. 

This  put  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
test,  because  they  had  some  pretty  ago- 
nizing decisions  to  make.  One  alternative, 
of  course,  was  to  withdraw  troops  before 
they  used  up  their  supplies  and  get  them 
out  of  danger.  A  second  alternative  was  to 
stay  in  place  and  try  to  supply  their  peo- 
ple as  they  now  are.  A  third  alternative 
was  to  attack,  widen  their  area  of  domi- 
nation, and  Increase  their  supply  systems 
capability.  Soon,  movements  of  North 
Vietnamese  into  the  interior  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  toward  Sihanoukville,  made  it 
apparent  that  Hanoi  had  chosen  the 
third  alternative,  and  were  trying  to  turn 
Cambodia  into  a  real  supply  and  opera- 
tions bastion  of  communism. 

Such  a  bastion  would  outflank  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  the  Saigon  area.  The 
delta  situation  had  so  improved  that 
American  troops  had  been  pulled  out.  The 
improvement  had  accelerated  after  the 
closing  of  Sihanoukville. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Sihanoukville  supplied 
the  rv  Corps,  which  is  the  Mekong  Delta 
of  Vietnam,  and  the  HI  Corps,  which  is 
the  area  in  which  Saigon  is  located,  with 
many  goods  sind  supplies.  In  fact,  we  are 
told  that  the  IV  Corps  got  75  percent— of 
its  supplies  and  equipment  through  Si- 
hanoukville, and  the  HI  Corps  got  50 
percent  of  Its  supplies  and  equipment 
through  Sihanoukville.  Thus,  this  was  a 
very  important  port.  No  wonder  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  be  most  anxious 
to  reopen  It. 

So  the  thing  which  they  did,  after  they 
were  faced  with  this  decision,  was  to 
widen  the  area  which  they  occupied  in 
Cambodia  to  start  a  drive  in  the  general 
direction  of  Sihanoukville. 

It  was  at  this  time  and  this  time  only 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and.  I  am  sure,  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam  went  through  a  rather  agonizing 
reappraisal.  As  long  as  the  troops  who  oc- 
cupied these  sanctuaries  were  in  rela- 
tively small  pockets,  there  was  not  an 
overwhelming  danger  that  could  not  be 
contained,  even  by  our  diminished  forces 
after  the  150.000  troop  withdrawal,  and 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Now,  when  you 
start  connecting  those  pockets,  and 
building  it  up  into  a  continuous  chain 
of  supply  depots,  increasing  the  cai>acity 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  then  it  becomes 
apparent  that  Cambodia  is  about  to  be- 
come a  real  arsenal  for  attack  against  the 


South  Vietnamese  and  the  remaining 
Americans.  It  was  at  this  time  and  at 
this  time  only  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  a  risk  to  the  lives  of  our  men  which 
they  could  not  and  would  not  take.  So. 
as  a  result,  the  operation  which  is  now  in 
progress  was  decided  upon,  and  begim. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Many  people  are  saying  that  the 
United  States  Is  an  Invader  and  an  ag- 
gressor In  Cambodia.  Let  us  deny  that 
right  now,  because  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  the  aggressors.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  there  illegally.  Nobody  asked  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  to  get 
out  of  Cambodia.  They  have  asked  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  do  so.  So.  if  there  is 
any  law  Involved.  It  Is  on  our  side. 

It  is  tilso  being  said  that  we  made  this 
move  because  we  want  military  victory. 
I  say  this  is  not  true.  They  are  there  be- 
cause they  want  military  victory.  They 
are  now  talking  in  Paris  because 
they  want  military  victory,  not  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  not  changed  its  previ- 
ous pronouncements  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  South  Vietnam  is  trying  to  cre- 
ate a  climate  whereby  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves  can  choose  and  keep 
the  type  of  government  which  they,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  want.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts' amendment  will  apply  only  to  fiscal 
year  1971,  which  begins  after  July  1. 
However,  It  has  been  well  said — said  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  it 
himself — that  these  American  tro<«)s  will 
be  out  of  Cambodia  before  June  30.  What 
assurance  do  we  have  that  if  we  give  an 
open  invitation  like  this  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  return  to  those  areas, 
they  will  not  do  it?  What  you  are  doing 
here.  then,  is  to  say,  "All  right.  Mr. 
Nixon,  you  go  ahead  and  blow  up  the 
privileged  sanctuaries  and  the  bunkers 
and  confiscate  the  suw>lles  and  eUl  that, 
but  only  In  fiscal  year  1970.  After  that 
you  will  get  out  and  you  cannot  go  back. 
You  cannot  go  back  under  any  condi- 
tions." But  you  say  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  they  can  come  back  and  use 
this  again  as  a  privileged  sanctxiary, 
from  which  to  attack  and  kill  our  di- 
minished forces. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  makes  no 
sense.  If  we  are  going  to  put  up  with  that 
kind  of  thinking,  which  caused  the  situa- 
tion which  occurred  on  the  fioor  yester- 
day— and  I  am  afraid  which  will  occur 
here  today — then  maybe  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  look  at  its 
hole  card  and  realize  that  we  are  actu- 
ally giving  encouragement  to  the  ene- 
mies of  this  country  which  they  do  not 
deserve.  We  are  prolonging  the  war,  not 
helping  to  end  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  We  are  making  It  possi- 
ble for  them  actually  to  Increase  the 
number  of  American  casualties  in  South 
Vietnam  instead  of  decreasing  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl  close  by  saying 
what  I  said  when  I  started  out.  There  is 


nobody  who  wants  to  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam  any  faster  than  I  do,  but  I  want 
to  get  out  after  accomplishing  the  na- 
tional objective  by  taking  the  process  of 
Vietnamization  through  to  its  culmina- 
tion, which  will  be  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese really  can  defend  themselves 
against  North  Vietnamese  aggression.  I 
am  satisfied  that  we  will  be  able  to  do 
it,  and  we  are  all  working  toward  that 
end.  The  morale  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese is  magnificent. 

When  I  was  there  in  1964,  every  South 
Vietnamese  I  met  gave  me  the  impression 
that  he  thought  every  North  Vietnamese 
was  9  feet  tall  and  there  was  not  any  pos- 
sibility that  they  could  be  defeated  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  on  the  battlefield 
or  any  other  way.  But,  now  it  Is  different. 
They  have  confidence.  They  know  they 
can  do  the  job  because  we  have  helped 
them  get  the  arms  and  equipment  with 
which  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  sun  disturbed 
about  the  question  sis  to  the  estimate  as 
to  how  long  it  will  take  Vietnamization 
to  work. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  only  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  give  the 
gentleman  the  question. 

The  present  strength  of  the  South 
Vietnsimese  under  arms  is  1.2  million 
men.  The  strength  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese suid  Vletcong  has  never  exceeded 
270,000.  We  have  about  a  4-to-l  or  5-to-l 
strength  advantage  today  and  we  have 
at  lesist  a  4-to-l  superiority  in  niunbers 
along  the  Vietnam  and  Cambodian 
border. 

How  long  does  the  gentlemsm  feel  it 
will  tsUce  for  the  Vietnamese  in  the  m 
and  rv  Corps  areas  to  be  successful  so 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  hold  off 
this  smsdler  number  of  North  Vietnsum- 
ese? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  do  not  wish  to  play  the 
numbers  game.  All  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  made  great  strides  in 
their  trsuning  suid  In  their  equipment. 
■Riey  are  much  better  now  than  they 
were  in  1964  when  they  had  700,000  men 
under  arms.  They  are  msJting  a  great 
effort  and  they  are  united  in  their  pur- 
pose. I  believe  they  will  succeed,  smd  do 
so  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  sis  I  may  consume. 

TROOPS  nr  CAKBOOIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understsind  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  relating  to  the 
utilization  of  American  tnx«>s  In  Cam- 
bodia. I  further  understand  that  certain 
substitute  amendments  may  be  offered. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
sharp  up  or  down  vote  on  the  issues 
Involved. 

It  hsis  been  suggested  by  some  that 
we  might  have  a  limitation  offered  to 
the  title  V  expenditure  limitation  read- 
ing about  like  this : 

or  wMch  expendltiirw  none  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  American  combat  forces  In 
Cambodia,  unless  the  President  shall  report 
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I  believe  the  House  ought  U  >  vote  down 
all  amendments  of  this  tyf>e.  We  should 
not  undertake  to  fix  war  strategy  on  this 
appropriation  bill.  i 

The  President  as  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Anned  Forces  Is  committed  to  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  sav^  American 
lives  and  bring  the  war  to  an  honorable 
conclusion  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  would  think  that  a  v^te  for  an 
amendment  of  the  character  which  is 
being  proposed  would  represent  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  Pre$ident.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  an  kmendment 
would  be  meaningful  or  helpful.  I  think 
it  would  tend  to  worsen  our  ai 
plex  and  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal 
port  of  the  Hoxise. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  thi 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  quite  agree  wi 
tleman.  I  would  hope  that  w\ 
this  one  issue,  the  amen( 
going  to  be  offered,  as  it  is  4nd  without 
watering  it  down.  Let  us  fajce  right  up 
to  this  question.  I  hope  thit  no  addi- 
tional amendments  or  substitutes  will  be 
offered,  so  that  we  can  vote  t  lis  question 
up  or  down. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chainran.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  thi !  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  stat<  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  1  appreciate 
what  he  has  Just  said  and  agree  com- 
pletely. I  believe  that  the  ra:  iking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  feels  lik  jwlse.  Those 
of  us  who  have  firm  convictions  on  this 
matter  should  stand  fast  an(  1  not  In  any 
way  do  differently  than  we  did  on  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  g  entleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chalinan.  I  rise 
to  speak  to  the  portion  of  tyiis  bill  that 
provides  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$7.1  million  for  Point  Rejtes  National 
Seashore. 

As  you  know  this  has  been  a  long-term 
project  with  me  and  I  am  delighted  that 
we  have  finally  come  so  close  to  realizing 
the  completion  of  this  project. 

I  would  like  to  commend  «iy  colleague 
and  good  friend,  the  gentlel^oman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  ,  phairwoman 
of  the  Interior  Appropriati<lns  Subcom- 
mittee, for  her  good  efforts  pn  behalf  of 
this  project.  I  appreciate  hef  farsighted- 
ness and  wisdom  in  recognliing  the  im- 
portance of  this  project  by  approving  the 
allocation  of  these  funds.  Her  assistance 
has  been  of  Inestimable  value  and  of  the 
utmxist  importance  tn  getti|ig  adequate 
moneys  for  Point  Reyes.  I  applaud  her 
committee's  realization  of  the  need  for 
this  money  for  "the  emerg*icy  acquisi- 
tion of  properties  that  otherwise  might 
slip  Into  subdivision."  1 

Reference  here  is  made  tb  two  prime 
properties,  the  Lake  Ranch  and  the  Pierce 
Ranch,  encompassing  a  totcil  of  almost 
5,000  choice  acres  of  Point  fteyes.  With- 
out these  funds,  purchases  o  '  these  prop- 
erties will  be  Impossible  anc  these  lands 


will  fall  victim  to  subdivision.  This  would 
certainly  be  a  tragedy  in  the  truest  sense, 
most  especially  since  the  Administra- 
tion has  already  approved  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  needed  for  this  purchase.  In 
addition,  these  fluids  will  be  used  to  be- 
gin acquisition  of  several  other  proper- 
ties vital  to  the  Point  Reyes  picture. 

I  respectfully  request  the  approval  of 
these  moneys  and  again  extend  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  and  her  ca- 
pable subcommittee  for  their  good  efforts 
for  this  project. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  comment  upon  three  programs 
which  are  fimded  under  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill — H.R. 
17399 — housing,  contract  compliance, 
and  civil  rights  education. 

bousing;   sections  339  and  ass 

Title  I  of  H.R.  17399,  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  contains  urgently  needed 
funds  for  the  section  235  low-income 
homeownershlp  program  and  the  section 
236  rental  housing  assistance  program. 
An  additional  $35  million  is  appropriated 
for  each. 

This  action  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  recommending  these  moneys 
is  to  be  commended.  The  administration 
requested  supplemental  appropriations 
of  only  $25  million  for  each  program — 
clearly  far  too  little.  The  committee  has 
recommended  funding  in  excess  of  these 
requests. 

I  am  f>articularly  gratified  at  this  ac- 
tion because  of  the  urgent  need  of  New 
York  City  for  section  236  funds.  As  I 
testified  on  April  8  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indepjendent  Offices  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devd- 
opment  in  regard  to  supplemental  ap- 
propriations: 

The  problem  of  lack  of  sufficient  housing 
(In  New  York  City)  cannot  even  be  gener- 
ously described  aa  a  clear  and  present  danger. 
The  paT>blem  Is  with  us  today,  and  It  Is  a 
fullblown,  very  real  crisis. 

I  would  also  note  with  special  Interest 
that  the  committee's  action  is  a  welcome 
response  to  my  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee in  support  of  H.R.  15643 — 
companion  bills  HJl.  15729  and  15844 — 
which  I  introduced  with  a  total  of  26  co- 
sponsors  joining  me,  and  which  provided 
full  funding  for  the  section  235  and  236 
programs.  In  addition,  I  introduced  HH. 
15644,  which  provides  full  funding  for 
section  236  alone. 

The  committee's  recommendaticHis  fall 
short  of  the  full  authorization  for  sec- 
tion 236  by  $10  million  and  are  short  for 
section  235  by  $5  million;  $40  million  for 
section  235  and  $45  million  for  section 
236  would  have  brought  the  moneys  ap- 
propriated for  the  two  programs  up  to 
their  fully  authorized  levels. 

The  backlog  of  feasible  section  236 
projects  totals  $75  million — that  is,  there 
are  projects  requiring  $75  million  of  sec- 
tion 236  funds  which  have  been  analyzed 
and  determined  to  be  feasible,  the  only 
lack  being  money.  The  backlog  of  feasible 
projects  for  the  New  York  City  area 
alone — the  city  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties— amounts  to  $20  million. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, by  its  support  of  the  supple- 


mental appropriations  bills  which  I  in- 
troduced, has  shown  a  recognition  of  the 
dire  crisis  in  housing  which  exists  in  the 
Nation,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee's 
future  actions  will  work  toward  the  al- 
leviation of  that  crisis. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  testimony  which  I  gave  on  April  8 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Independ- 
ent Offices  and  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  The  testimony  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Wiixiam  P.  Ryan.  A 
Representative  in  Congress  From  the 
State  or  New  York — April  8.  1970 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  appearing  today  before 
this  subcommittee  to  testify  in  regard  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  on  March  12.  1970, 
for  the  sections  235  and  236  programs,  and  to 
urge  that  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  urban  renewal  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams also  be  favorably  considered. 

Twenty-six  members  joined  me  In  three 
bills— H.R.  16643,  16729.  and  15844 — which 
would  provide  for  Increasing  the  fiscal  year 
1970  section  236  appropriation  by  040  mil- 
lion, the  section  236  appropriation  by  $45 
million,  the  urban  renewal  programs  appro- 
priation by  $400  mllUon,  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  appropriation  by  $68  mil- 
lion. These  supplemental  appropriations 
would  fund  these  programs  to  their  full  au- 
thorized levels.  I  also  Introduced  H  R.  16644, 
which  provides  for  full  funding  of  the  sec- 
tion 236  program  alone. 

The  administration's  actions  in  responding 
to  the  needs  which  these  bills  meet  Is  inade- 
quate. The  request  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  limited  only  to  section  235  and  236, 
and  asked  only  for  an  additional  $25  million 
for  each  program.  The  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration's requests  for  fiscal  year  1971  pro- 
vide for  full  funding  of  these  two  programs 
does  not  alter,  or  ameliorate,  the  urgent  need 
for  these  funds  now,  as  well  as  for  the  funds 
for  the  urban  renewal  and  rent  supplement 
programs. 

Urban  renewal  is  at  the  very  core  of  the 
governmental  effort  to  clear  our  Nation's 
slums  and  halt  urban  blight.  Decay  of  our 
cities  Is  not  going  to  stand  still  awaiting  ade- 
quate Federal  funds  to  combat  It:  It  con- 
tinues, It  persists,  and  It  grows  In  severity. 
It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  day 
of  delay  creates  that  much  more  which  must 
be  done  tomorrow.  The  onus  will  not  be 
lifted  by  Ignoring  It;  It  will  only  grow. 
Money  Is  essential,  and  must  be  appropriated. 
Currently,  there  Is  a  backlog  of  applications 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects amounting  to  $3  billion. 

The  rent  supplement  program  Is  designed 
to  make  It  possible  for  non-Government 
sponsors  to  house,  with  Federal  assistance. 
low-Income  families,  who  pay  a  maximum 
of  26  percent  of  their  monthly  Income  for 
rent.  The  program,  if  effectively  and  fully 
Implemented,  can  achieve  multiple  beneficial 
results.  The  program  encourages  the  con- 
struction of  needed  housing  for  low-Income 
families.  It  brings  private  enterprise  Into 
the  low  Income  housing  field.  And  It  achieves 
a  measure  of  economic  Integration  within 
individual  projects — families  of  different  in- 
comes and  ages  can  live  together. 

Currently,  the  backlog  of  requests  for  rent 
supplement  funds  totals  $18,643,520.  At  a  per 
unit  annual  cost  of  $640 — the  figure  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development — this  means  28,974  units. 
What  is  more,  were  the  money  available,  re- 
quests totalling  millions  of  additional  dollars 
would  Immediately  be  forthcoming,  once  the 
availability  of  the  funds  became  known. 

Consequently,  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
the  subcommittee  favorably  consider  supple- 
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mental  funding  for  the  urban  renewal  and  Urban  Development  of  $64,  making  an  aver-  buildings    and    32    slngle-famUy    two-story 
rent  supplement  programs.  Both  fill  urgent  age  total  mortgage  payment  of  $133.  townhouses   will   be   erected    One   20-8tory 
iLds    and  response  to  these  needs  cannot  Last  session,  the   appropriation  for  con-  building  containing  commercial,  professional, 
c^tlnue  to  be  foresworn  or  delayed.  tract  authority   under  section  236  was  in-  and  residential  space  also  is  a  part  of  the 
Similarly    the  need  for  funds  for  secUons  creased   by   Congress  by   $900  million.   This  project,  which.  In  all,  wlU  have  163  efficiency 
235  and  236  Is  a  very  real  and  a  very  urgent  still  leaves  a  gi^)  of  $40  mllUon  below  the  apartmenu,  587  one-bedroom  units,  566  two- 
one  The  full  amounts  that  could  be  appro-  full   authorized   level.   Since   the   estimated  bedroom  units,  and  261  three-bedroom  units, 
prlated  for  fiscal  year  1970— $40  million  for  annual   cost  per  unit  Is  $910,  according  to         The  development,  which  wlU  cost  an  esU- 
seotlon  235  and  $46  million  for  section  236—  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De-  mated   $«   mllUon,  will   receive   &  50-y«af • 
are    required    today.    U    appropriated,    they  velopment,  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $40,350,000  mortgage  loan  undw  the  Mitchell- 
could   be   ImmedUtely  employed;    $40  mil-  this  $40  million  would  enable  an  additional  Lama  program.  PHA  wlU  pay  the  city  the  dlf- 
Uon  would  fund  43,956  units  under  section  43,956  units  to  be  funded.  The  admlnlstra-  ference  between  1  percent  and  the  total  In- 
235-  $45  mimon  would  fund  45,000  units  un-  tlon's  request  for  only  $25  mllUon  reduces  terest  charged  on  the  permanent  mortgage 
der  section  236  this  number  of  units  to  27,472— a  decrease  tor   which   FHA   has   reserved   $1,623,062   of 
The   Department  of   Housing   and   Urban  of  some  16,500.  secUon  236  funds  to  pay  the  first  year's  sub- 
Development  has  reported  to  me  that  there  While  It  Is  commendable  and  proper  that  "<jy;             ,.,     ^  .       ,       ^  ^^      ,       ._^ 
is   right  now,  a  $37  million  backlog  of  sec-  the  administration  requested  In  lU  fiscal  year         This  combined  local  and  Federal  assistance 
tlon  235  requerts.  This  backlog  Is  for  short-  1971    budget   fuU   funding   for   section   235,  will  enable  f&mlUes  and  Individuals  to  pur- 
term  requeste— that  Is,  requeeto  which  are  there  Is  no  need,  and  no  justlflcatton,  for  chase  cooperative  shares  In  Unden  Pl^a  for 
ready  now  for  funding  and  which  oould  be  deUylng.    The   full    amount   that   could   be  down-payments  averaging  between  $275  and 
funded  now  if  money  were  available.  appropriated  for  fiscal  year   1970— $40  mil-  WOO  per  room  and  monthly  carrying  charges 
The  same  massive  need  iai  funds  exist*  lion— is  needed  right  now.  The  thousands  of  of  approximately  $29  per  room.  Without  the 
for  the  section  236  program.  So  far,  this  fis-  people  who  account  for  the  current  backlog  section   236   assistance,   per   room    monthly 
cal  year,  section  236  reservations  for  New  of  $37  mllUon  should  not  be  told  that  they  carrying  charges  would  run  about  $46. 
York  City  alone  have  been  made  by  FHA  must  wait  unUl  next  year's   appropriation         On  December  11^  1968.  the  President  sCom- 
for  only  6,566  dwelUng  units,  at  a  total  cost  makes  Its  way  through  conunlttee  hearings,  mlttee  on  Urban  Housing  recommended  a  10- 
of  $9,425,932.  Of  these  6,556  units,  3,341  are  the   House   and   the   Senate,   and   then   the  J**',,.^  ^^^  26  mlUlon  more  new  and  re- 
New  York  City  Mitchell-Lama  projects.  The  President's    desk.    Therefore,    while    I    urge  5,*^'"'^1***  housing  units.  -The  ajuslng  and 
other  3,215   are  straight  FHA  projects,  for  that,  at  the  least,  this  subcommittee  act  fa-  Hf*'*"  ?*'^!,°''.^*L                            embraced 
which    the    FHA    reservations    amount    to  vorably  on  the  admlnlstraOon*8  $25  million  tnisgoal^  and  stated : 

$5,197,884  of  the  total  of  $9  mllUon  plus.  supplemental  appropriation  request,  I  would           'The  Congress  affirms  the  national  goal  as 

Twelve   additional   projects  are  reedy   to  even  more  strongly  urge  that  It  act  to  recom-  !^*  ^*"^'*  ^  section  2  of  the  Housing  Act  of 

i)e  started;  these  represent  the  New  York  City  mend   the   full   possible— $40   mllUon— pro-  !»«•  o^  *  decent  home  and  a  sulUble  living 

Housing   Development  AdmlnlstraUon's  top  posed    In    the    three    bills    which    I    have  *'^.TE°'^*°*  '*"■  *J*7  American  family.' " 

priority  requirements.  The  total  amount  nee-  introduced.  w„^*  ,?^*^  ^  that  this  goal  has  not 

essary  for  them  from  FHA  U  $5,400,000.  In  Of  special  importance  to  New  York  City  Is  °^^  ^^^^^  reaUzed  for  many  of  the  Nation  s 

addition,  the  housing  development  admlnU-  the  section  236  program.  For  this  reason,  I  ^f^^  Income  famUies:  that  this  Is  a  matter 

tratlon  estimates  that.  If  there  were  funds  not  only  Introduced  the  three  bills  to  which  of  ^ve  naUonAl  concern;   and  that  there 

available   for  commitment  from  PHA,   ap-  I  have  aUuded  requestUig  fuU  funding  for  *"*t  \n  the  pubUc  and  private  sectors  of  the 

proximately     3,000    more    iinlts    could    be  several  housing  programs,  but  I  also  Intro-  economy  the  resourcee  and  capabUltlee  nec- 

started  In  fiscal  year  1970  alone.  duced.   on   January   29.   HJl.    16644,   which  *"^  ^  ^^^  reaUzatlon  of  this  goal." 

These  figures  only  portray  the  need  for  seeks  full  funding  for  section  236  alone.  Since  ^he  second  annual  report  of  the  Presl- 
seotlon  236  funds  In  New  York  City.  THe  section  235  does  not  really  help  New  York  aent  on  housing  tells  xis : 
backlog  of  feasible  projects  for  the  New  City's  apartment-dwelling  population.  It  is  -Housing  production  in  the  past  year,  and 
York  City  area  alone— the  city  and  sur-  the  section  236  rental  housing  assistance  over  the  last  4  year*  has  been  more  than  1 
rounding  counti«— amount*  to  $20  mUUon.  program  which  offers  the  chief  subsidy  to  P""on  unite  short  of  the  volume  needed  to 
And  the  nationwide  demand  multlpUee  this  moderate-Income  famlUes  seeking  adequate  ***P  P*^  '"t*i  the  Nation  s  growing  popula- 
need  enormously.  The  Department  of  Hous-  housing.  ««^  ^^'^  **?/««•  inevitable  losses  of  dwell- 
ing and  Urban  Development  reports  a  back-  Section  236,  enacted  by  passage  of  the  1968  "^-  Insufficient  Propew  ^M  been  made  In 
log  for  section  236  programs  amounting  to  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act.  pro-  ^^J^^^  '°f  renabUltatlng  some  6  mlUloo 
$167  million.  Of  this  amount,  $75  mUilon  Is  vldes  for  assistance  to  families  for  rental  or  substandard  units.  -Too  many  oWier  unit* 
needed  for  projects  which  are  ready  to  go  cooperative  housing  In  the  form  of  periodic  continue  to  be  aUowed  to  sUp  Into  dlar^jalr. 
right  now— they  have  already  been  analyzed,  payments  to  the  mortgagee  on  behalf  of  the  _^,?il  ^"f^  outline  the  Mtuaticm  In  New 
sites  have  been  found,  the  projecte  have  mortgagor.  These  pa>-ments  serve  to  reduce  ^^^P*^  which  is  especially  dire,  but  which 
been  determined  to  be  feasible.  Interest  costs  on  a  market-rate  project  down  !*?**^^"**  probleins  throughout  the  coun- 
I  want  to  briefly  describe  the  section  235  to  that  which  have  to  be  paid  If  the  mortgage  ^^  ^^  particularly  In  our  major  urban 
and  236  programs.  I  am  sure  you  aU  have  bore  an  Interest  rate  of  1  percent.  TTie  ten-     oemers. 

familiarity  with  them,  but  perhaps  a  brief  ant  pays  no  more  than  25  percent  of  his  In-     _Only    3^000    new    apartments    ww>    built 

recapitulation  wUl  help  Illustrate  their  Im-  come  per  month  for  rent.                                           ^!^*^  Government  assistance  In  New  York 

portance  even  further.  Last  session.  Congress  Increased  the  section      City  last  year,  and   there  are  no  prospeots 

under  the  section  235  homeownershlp  for  236  contract  authority  by  $86  mUUon.  This     1"  i?,„*^TXin»  ^^n^'fn  iSlXi^ 

lower  income  families  program,  which  was  was  $45  million  less  than  the  amount  by     ^P^^^'i'tl^^^^f^  ^^^^^^ 

enacted  by  passage  of  the  1968  Housing  and  which  the  contract  authority  could  have  been      f^.  P^J  J^^^^J^^J^^J^„Tfl  I^ 

urban  Defel^nt  Act,  the  homeowner  r^ys  Increa^U  the  full  authorization  level  were     bulMU^c«mp  eti^,^wlth  ^un^^  w^^ 

20  percent  of  his  Income  toward  payment  of  to  oe  reacnea.                                                                                                     «• 

his  mortgage    But  in  no  case  can  the  pay-  The  full  possible  appropriation  of  $45  mil-      "„_^      _,      ,              ,^  ,        _,     .^         _.      _* 

ment  e^  the  difference  between  the  «-  "on  would  enable  subsidizing  45.000  more     ^^^'^J^^^'^^  ^l.^^l^^ 

ouired    navment    under    the    mort«ra«e    for  units  this  fiscal  year,  the  estimated  annual     coMtruotion  In  Brooklyn  was  Issued  In  ttie 

SSai'^  S?e'^.  and  thrmo^^Tlns^r-  per  unit  cost  being  $1,000  according  to  the      ^  V^^^^^^^'t^Tr^'^''^^ 

knee  premium,  and  the  payment  that  would  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop-      and   S^ten  Island   pecmlti^^ 

be  required  for  princlpaT^d  Interest  If  the  ment.    ConsequenUy.    the    administration's      brt^n^andSOO   units,   and   In   Man- 

mor^e  bore  ik  ann^Ial  Interest  rate  of  1  faUure  to  request  full  funding  means  that     hatten^etotoiWM  1,250.                 „       ^    ^ 

percent  only  25,000  unite  could  be  fxmded— a  full         Dr.  Frank  S.  Krlstof,  who  was  New  York 

The  followlne  chart  elves  a  picture  of  the  20.000  less  than  the  maximum.                             City's  chief  housing  economist  for  6  yean 

avS^   f i^lv   f or    wh(^    morte^  %^re  As  an  example  of  the  uses  to  which  secUon     and  who  now  holds  a  similar  position  In  the 

t^^  dS  tS  lSTu^r!^!S69  236  funds  are  put  In  New  York  City,  I  would      State's  Urban  Development  Corp.,  has  ertl- 

wrttten  during  the  last  quarter  of  1969.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^i^  ^^^  ^  i.557.unlt  coopera-     mated  that  family  formations  In  the  early 

Average  age  of  family  head -             32  ^^^  housing  project  underway  In  Brooklyn      1970*8  wlU  nm  at  20,000  a  year.  Demolitions 

Average  size  of  famUy 6  j^^  individuals  and  famlUes  with  annual  In-      of  apartment  imlte  Is  currenUy  running  at 

Number   of   female   heads 1  out  of  4  comes   between    $4,000   and   $8,500.   T.inrttm      10.000  a  year,  and  abandonmente  at  30.000 

Average  gross  annual  Income   (not  Plaza  utUlzes  section  236  funds    and  funds     a   year,   "nius,   with   current  production   at 

Including  Income  of  minors) $5,647  available  under  New  Ycwk  State's  Bifltchell-      3,000  a  year  In  the  private  sector  and  17.000 

Average  total  aasete $290  Lama  law,  which  provides  that  the  State  or  a      In  the  public— a  total  of  20.000— the  current 

Average  unit  sales  price.-. -  $16,029  pj^y  ^^^  make  low-Interest,  long-term  loans     annual  deficit  Is  an  astounding  20,000  units. 

Average  mortgage  amount $14,850  ^   limited-profit   sponsors   of   moder«te-ln-          For  the  first  time  In  the  300-odd  years  ot 

Average  sales  price — ^new  home $16,682  come  housing.                                                               the  city's  history,  New  York's  available  hou»- 

Average  sales  price — existing  house-.  $13, 879  unden  Plan's  703,660-equare-foot  site,  lo-      Ing  la  shrinking.  Twenty  thousand  families  a 

The  typical  payment  by  the  mort«agor  in  cated  In  the  Hast  New  York  section  of  Brook-      year  will  either  have  to  double  up  In  already 

the  last  quarter  of  1969  was  $79,  with  a  sub-  lyn,  uses  vacant  land  and  aU-  righte  over  city-      occupied  apartments  or  have  to  leave  the 

•Idy  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  owned  storage  yards.  Pour  17-8t<«7  apartment     city  to  face  the  suburban  housing  shortage 
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and  suburban  costs.  The  problem  nr  lack  of 
suJBclent  housing  cannot  even  be  g  snerously 
described  as  a  clear  and  present  da  iger.  The 
problem  ts  with  us  today,  and  It  is  a  full- 
blown   very  real  crisis. 

Thestatlstlcs  which  I  have  cited  can  leave 
no  question  that  the  funds  belnp:  sought 
bv  the  administration  are  Inadeqv  ate.  Pull 
funding  of  the  section  235  and  236  programs 
cannot  wait:  there  must  be  action  niw.  Thus, 
while  the  subcommittee  will  be  taki:  ig  a  com- 
mendable step  in  the  right  directlo  i  by  sup- 
porting the  admlnlstraUons  sup] ilemental 
appropriations  requests,  It  will  be  aking  an 
even  more  important  step  if  It  gt  les  on  to 
recommend  an  addiUonal  •IS  million  over 
and  above  the  admlnlstratlon-s  »a5  million 
request  for  section  235.  and  an  addi  tonal  $20 
million  over  the  administrations  »^  milUon 
request  for  section  236.  J 

Equally  important,  the  subcomnilttee,  de- 
spite the  admlnlstraUons  failxire  lo  act  re- 
g^lbly  and  request  additional  funds, 
should  recommend  maximum  sup|>lementai 
appropriations  for  the  other  prograi^is  funded 
by  HR  15«*3.  1*'^29,  and  15844— 4ncludlng 
the  urban  renewal  program  and  [the  rent 
supplement  program. 

omCK   or   fTDKKAL    CONTKACT   COJC^LlANCi: 

The  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion biU  for  fiscal  year  1970.  H.R.  17399. 
severely  short  changes  the  equallemploy- 
ment  opportiuilty  program  mandated  by 
ExecuUve  Order  11246,  issued  l^y  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  September  24.1 1965. 

While  the  request  for  the  OfBc*  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance,  thd  central 
office  which  governs  the  Federal  equal 
employment  program,  was  for  1160,000. 
The  Appropriations  Committee]  has  re- 
ported out  in  H.R.  17399  a  recoKimended 
appropriaUon  of  only  $107,000.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  reducUon  is  that  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance— 
OPCC — ^will  only  be  able  to  hire  an  addi- 
tional 17  employees,  rather  than  the  in- 
tended 26.  Thereby,  the  OPCC's  capabU- 
ity  effectively  to  Implement  and  monitor 
the  Government-wide  contract  compli- 
ance program,  which  is  Intended  to  en- 
sure equal  employment  owwrtu:  ilty,  will 
be  seriously  hindered. 

Executive  Order  11246,  which  estab- 
lishes as  the  administering  agfency  for 
this  program  the  Department  of  Labor, 
of  which  OPCC  is  a  part,  does  twto  things. 
It  prohibits  discrimination  on  thie  part  of 
all  employers  with  Federal  c<>ntracts; 
and  it  requires  that  Federal  contractors 
undertake  afBrmative  action  "to  insure 
that  applicants  are  employed,  4nd  that 
employees  are  treated  during  I  employ- 
ment, without  regard  to  their  rate,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin."  Executive  Or- 
der 11375  expands  this  coverage  to  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  | 

Both  the  nondiscrimination  jand  af- 
firmative action  requirements  fepply  to 
all  of  the  contractor's  operatHons,  not 
just  those  for  the  contracted  l|em,  and 
they  are  specifically  incorporated  in  the 
terms  of  the  contract  between  the  Qcn- 
emment  and  the  contractor.  The  con- 
tractor is  also  required  under  thr*  Execu- 
tive order  to  first  state  in  all  job  ad- 
vertising that  he  Is  an  equal  emDloyment 
opportunity  employer;  second,  iglve  ap- 
propriate notice  to  the  unions  wi^h  whom 
he  has  contracts;  third,  combly  with 
all  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
including  requirements  for  information 
and  records  and  the  inspection  ©f  books; 
and  fourth,  make  reference  to  tl>ese  com- 


mitments in  all  subcontracts  and  pur- 
chase orders  "so  that  such  provisions 
shall  be  binding  on  each  subcontractor  or 
vendor." 

Under  the  Executive  order,  each  con- 
tracting agency  is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  obtaining  compliance.  Since  sev- 
eral agencies  might  be  doing  business 
with  the  same  company,  the  contract 
compliance  program  was  originally  set 
up  on  the  basis  of  assigning  compliance 
responsibility  to  that  agency  which  did 
the  largeest  dollar  volume  of  business 
with  a  given  company. 

This  system  has  been  changed  imder 
the  present  administration,  and  assign- 
ment of  responsibility  is  now  on  the  basis 
of  industrial  categories.  The  administra- 
tion has  also  reduced  the  number  of  con- 
tracting agencies  responsible  for  contract 
compliance  from  26  to  13. 

The  role  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance,  created  in  January 
1966  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  follows 
from  the  section  of  Executive  Order 
11246  making  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
order  and  empowering  him  to  "adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  issue  such 
orders  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  achieve  the  purposes  thereof." 

The  OPCC  has  yet  effectively  to  per- 
form its  mandated  functions.  It  has 
moved  with  unwarranted  slowness.  Not 
until  2V2  years  after  its  creation  did  it 
issue  rules  and  regulations. 

Some  of  the  half-hearted  efforts  of  the 
Office  may  be  laid  to  politicsd  pressures. 
Last  year,  the  Office  attempted  to  issue  a 
fairly  well  detailed  regulation  outlining 
what  constituted  affirmative  action. 
However,  pressures  from  a  Member  of 
the  other  body,  to  which  the  administra- 
tion promptly  acceded,  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  order  No.  4,  and  the  revised 
order  No.  4.  which  was  subsequently 
issued  this  past  February,  is  far  less 
explicit  and  helpful. 

But  without  question  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the  Office  of  Contract  Com- 
pliance's inability  to  be  more  effective 
and  aggressive  in  injecting  vitality  and 
commitment  into  the  languishing  equal 
emplojrment  opportunity  program  is  its 
lack  of  sufficient  staff.  The  OPCC  esti- 
mated in  1968  that  there  were  225,000 
contractor  facilities  subject  to  the  Execu- 
tive order.  The  miniscule  manpower  of 
the  OPCC  makes  impossible  review  and 
supervision  of  the  compUance  operations 
of  the  various  contracting  agencies  con- 
cerning all  the  contracting  companies. 
But  even  on  a  level  of  less  detail,  the 
OPCC  is  grossly  understaffed:  it  cannot 
undertake  spot  checks,  review  of  par- 
ticularly suspect  companies,  review  of 
questionable  practices,  and  issuance  of 
adequate  rules  and  regulations. 

Certainly,  to  just  increase  the  staff  of 
the  OPCC  is  not  the  answer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's failure  to  effectively  and  firmly 
enforce  the  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity program — a  failure  glaringly  high- 
lighted by  the  fact  that  there  has  never 
yet  been  a  contract  cancellation  for  non- 
compliance. The  compliance  staffs  of 
every  contracting  agency  must  be  enor- 
mously enlarged.  But  to  not  sufficiently 
increase  the  staff  of  the  OPCC  adds  that 
much  more  of  a  barrier  to  beefing  up  this 


program  and  enabling  it  to  reali2e 
the  potential  for  momentous  change  it 
embodies. 

One  of  the  consistent  themes  running 
throughout  the  ad  hoc  hearings  on  equal 
employment  opportunity  which  I  con- 
ducted in  December  of  1968  was  the  ab- 
solutely essential  need  for  sufficiently 
staffing  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance.  That  action  has  not  yet  been 
taken.  And  it  is  needed  now  more  than 
ever,  sis  dramatized  by  the  actions  of  the 
Defense  Department  in  conducting  its 
equal  employment  opportunity  program. 
Last  year.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Packard  accepted  oral  assuiunces  of 
compliance  from  three  textile  companies 
in  the  South  which  were  in  noncompli- 
ance. The  OPCC  was  not  consulted. 

Subsequently,  the  Navy  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Co.  in  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  totaling  $128 
million,  even  though  Ingalls  was  not  in 
compliance. 

On  January  1  of  this  year,  the  Air 
Force  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mc- 
Etonnell-Etouglas  Aircraft  Co.,  and  only 
following  hearings  held  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  was  McDonnell 
forced  to  adopt  a  new  affirmative  action 
plan,  which  still  may  be  unacceptable, 
although  we  do  not  know  because  the 
Defense  Department  refuses  to  make 
that  plan  public. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Maritime 
Administration  found  that  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.  was 
in  noncompliance,  and  yet  the  company 
had  $2  billion  worth  of  on-going  Defense 
Department  contracts  at  the  time,  of 
which  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
performance  was  still  remaining. 

It  is  ineptness  and  obfuscatlon  and 
nonenforcement  such  as  that  demon- 
strated by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  requires  that  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  be  fully  equipped 
to  supervise  effectively  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportimity  program  throughout 
the  Government. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  totally  satisfied 
with  the  uses  to  which  the  $160,000  re- 
quested would  be  put.  This  money  is  to 
be  used  for  staff  to  develop  a  program  of 
"identifying  problems  that  need  atten- 
tion, planning  programs,  evaluating  ac- 
complishments, and  setting  uniform 
standards  for  agencies  and  contractors." 
This  is  according  to  the  statement  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  A. 
Fletcher  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  related  agen- 
cies of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
It  is  already  more  than  4  years  since  the 
OPCC  was  established.  The  time  is  long 
pmst  for  firm  action,  let  alone  plarming 
and  evaluation.  Even  so,  the  full  appro- 
priation of  $160,000  would  be  money  ap- 
propriated for  a  program  sorely  under- 
manned and  under-implemented. 

Furthermore,  the  optimum  solution 
would  be  creation  of  a  new,  independent 
agency,  charged  npt  only  with  contract 
compliance  responsibility  for  the  entire 
Government,  but  also  for  fair  employ- 
ment in  the  civil  service.  Until  the  day 
such  an  agency  is  created,  however,  the 
OPCC  is  the  best  hope.  And  it  must  be 
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staffed,  in  order  that  that  hope  can  be 
better  realized. 

Therefore,  while  I  am  encouraged  that 
at  least  $107,000  of  additional  funding 
is  being  appropriated  to  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  I  would 
much  rather  see  full  funding  of  the  re- 
quest for  $160,000. 

CIVn.  RIGHTS  EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reduced  by  half  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  civil 
rights  education  program — from  the  $10 
million  requested  to  $5  million.  Because 
this  program  plays  a  vital  role  in  the 
process  of  desegregation,  it  should  re- 
ceive full  and  adequate  funding. 

The  civil  rights  education  program  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable,  productive,  and 
necessary  pr(^rams  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  One  of  its  purposes 
is  to  aid  school  boards  in  plarming  and 
executing  desegregation  orders.  Another 
purpose,  essential  to  the  quality  of  our 
school  system,  is  to  give  special  training 
to  teachers  who  will  be  assigned  to  de- 
segregated schools  for  the  first  time  in 
their  careers.  Many  of  today's  teswshers 
will  be  ineffective  and  almost  incapable 
of  instructing  in  biracial.  multileveled 
classrooms.  There  is  an  obvious  need  to 
give  additional  training  to  teachers  so 
they  may  better  cope  with  the  problems 
that  may  arise. 

Of  the  $10,000,000  requested.  $6.8  mil- 
lion would  have  been  set  aside  to  provide 
short-term  training  at  university  cen- 
ters for  approximately  10.000  school  per- 
sonnel. Another  $1,850,000  would  have 
been  used  for  grants  to  be  made  directly 
to  school  boards  for  such  efforts  as  spe- 
cial training  for  teachers,  modernizing 
old  curriculums,  and  introducing  new 
programs. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  budget  request 
was  halved,  so  will  the  ultimate  effect 
of  this  program  be  halved.  Although  it 
has  not  been  determined  which  segments 
of  the  program  will  be  affected  by  this 
cut.  it  is  evident  that  the  program  will 
have  to  be  curtailed  to  a  great  extent. 

It  is  expected  that  1,350  school  dis- 
tricts will  desegregate  in  the  next  school 
year.  Thousands  of  teachers  will  be  con- 
fronted with  new  experiences  in  educat- 
ing children.  Education  Is  a  delicate 
process,  and  teachers  need  all  the  pos- 
sible training  and  advice  in  order  to 
meet  the  challenge.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  not 
been  more  responsive  to  the  need  for  the 
civil  rights  education  program. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  the  appropriations 
biU  before  us  today,  H.R.  17399.  con- 
tains supplemental  funds  for  the  sec- 
tion 235  homeownership  program. 

Under  section  235,  low-income  fam- 
ilies are  able  to  obtain  federally  subsi- 
dized home  mortgages.  The  subsidies 
cover  the  difference  between  20  percent 
of  the  family's  income  and  total  monthly 
mortgage  costs.  As  the  family's  income 
rises,  the  subsidy  is  gradually  phased 
out. 

Unforttmately,  this  program  is  not 
making  the  impact  that  it  should  in  my 
State,  Minnesota,  because  of  funding 
limitations.  Since  the  Inception  of  the 


program.  Minnesota  has  only  received 
enough  235  funds  to  aid  1,300  families. 
Thousands  more  could  benefit  if  Federal 
subsidies  were  available. 

The  foUowmg  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent, Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider,  effectively 
expresses  the  importance  of  section  235 
for  moderate  income  famihes  with  un- 
met housing  needs : 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Deak  Mk.  Fraser:  My  husband  is  a  postal 
carrier,  who  takes  home  $95.00  a  week.  We 
only  have  1  child,  but  even  then  Its  hard 
to  get  along.  Rent  Is  so  high,  and  about  the 
time  you  find  a  place  you  can  afford,  the 
highway  takes  the  land,  and  you  have  to  find 
another  cheap  dump  to  live  in.  Then,  a 
dreson  happens,  we're  told  that,  because  we 
were  relocated,  and  because  my  husband's 
salary  is  below  $6,700.00  a  year,  we  can  buy 
a  house  on  FHA  235.  Well,  we  found  OUR 
house!!!  We  signed  the  purchase  agreement, 
and  put  earnest  money  down.  We  spend  a 
sleepless  night,  over  the  excitement  of  It 
all.  Our  child  won't  be  changing  schools  every 
few  years.  We  plan  what  to  do  with  this,  and 
that.  Tell  our  folks  the  wonderful  news.  Its 
all  a  dream!!!  Well,  that's  what  It  was.  235 
ran  out  of  money.  Now  comes  the  tears,  and 
driving  by  to  see  if  OUR  house  is  sold  yet. 
We  tried  to  get  a  regular  GI  or  FHA  mortgage 
but  that's  Impossible  on  my  husband's  In- 
come. I'm  im&ble  to  work  to  help  out  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  don't  know  why  I'm  really  writing  to 
you.  except,  the  system  needs  changing,  and 
men  like  you  can  change  them.  I  dont  ex- 
pect you  to  get  our  house  for  us.  but  I 
want  you  to  understand  what  we,  the  poor 
working  men  go  thru!!  Help  Us!!! 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Schneidix. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
commission  on  population  growth  and  the 

AMStlCAN    KUTURE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

101  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Commission    on    Population    Growth    and 
THE  American  Fdtuke 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
F^lture.  Including  services  as  authorized  by 
5  US.  3109.  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles. $965,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  $700,000  of  tlie  fore- 
going amount  shall  not  become  available 
without  submission  of  a  program  and  finan- 
cial plan  by  the  Cotnmlselon  and  approval 
thereof  by  the  Oommlttees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Reppeeentatlves. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemaoi  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  con- 
tained in  lines  8  through  12  on  page 
5  of  the  pending  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  it  fails  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  of  the 


Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
wherein  paragraph  2  states : 

Nor  shall  any  provision  In  any  such  bill  or 
amendment  thereto  changing  existing  law  be 
in  order.  .  .  . 

I  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  substan- 
tive legislation  can  in  practice  be  added 
to  an  appropriation  bill  if  it  fits  within 
the  applicable  framework  of  the  Holman 
Rule  but  does  not  impose  any  additional 
or  affirmative  duties.  The  language — sub- 
mission of  a  program  and  financial  plan 
by  the  Commission — does  in  fact  impose 
additional  duties  on  the  Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Evins)  will 
speak  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  most  unusual  request,  in 
which  the  budget  estimate  requested 
money  in  a  supplemental  for  the  present 
year  and  also  for  1971  and  1972.  In  effect, 
funding  is  requested  for  3  years  for  a 
study  on  population  growth  and  the 
American  future  in  connection  with  the 
census  which  has  been  taken  this  year. 

We  think  this  study  is  important  and 
have  recommended  a  supplemental  for 
the  balance  of  the  current  year,  plus 
funding  for  1971.  The  Commission 
should  develop  its  plans,  and  then  come 
back  to  the  committee  and  provide  us 
with  plans  of  what  they  propose  to  do. 

There  are  two  members  appointed  by 
the  House,  two  by  the  Vice  President, 
and  the  President  has  appointed  John  D. 
Rockefeller  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  study  population  growth  and  the 
American  future. 

They  asked  for  money  for  3  years  and 
we  recommend  funds  for  the  current 
year  and  1971. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee that  the  question  is  whether  or 
not  this  language  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  This  is  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  and  we  think 
it  is  acceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  0'Hara>.  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  finds  that  the  language 
cited  on  page  5,  lines  8  through  12,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  constitutes  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriation  bill  and  the 
point  of  order  is  therefore  sustained  and 
the  proviso  is  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  we  were  on  page  4,  I  was  in  the 
Chamber  and  on  my  feet  endeavoring  to 
seek  recognition.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  offer  at  page  4.  line  17. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  offer  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  you  hear  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  to  hear  the  amend- 
ment retwi. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  have  an  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  which  would 
following  langTiage  after  the 
page  4,  line  17,  which  would 
lowing  language: 

Provided,  however,  that  none 
herein   appropriated  shall   be  i 
or  Indirectly  as  grants  or  loans 
members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Bank. 

I  understand  that  there  a^  over  200 
such  loans  that  have  been  miide. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmin, 
reserving  the  right  to  objecl , 
think  of  a  better  amendment  o  this  par- 
ticular bill,  said  I  withdraw  rij'  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ( bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik)? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  protect  the  bill,  I  have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objectioi  i  is  heard. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  who  is  being  protected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cler  c  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MEDICAL    CAKE 

F^3^  an  additional  amount  i  or  "Medical 
care'.  H09300.000. 

AMXNDMKNT    OirOlED    BT     MB      MAHON 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
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further 
I  cannot 


Mahon :    On 
$109,S00,0OO"  and 


Mr.  MAHON 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered   by   Mr. 
page  5.  line  35.  strike  out 
Insert  '■•113300.000". 

VrmtAMS   MEDICAL   CAAE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this 
amendment  proposes  |4  millldn  for  medi- 
cal care  imder  the  Veterani'  Adminis- 
tration. 1 

The  Committee  on  Appropifiations  had 
gone  above  the  budget  in  thi  sum  of  $3 
million.  But  it  has  been  indicated  that 
an  amendment  would  be  offered  to  in- 
crease the  bill  by  $4  million.  After  con- 
ferring with  members  of  th^  legislative 
committee  on  veterans'  affairs  and  others 
I  determined  that  I  woul^  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  thai  total  still 
another  $4  million. 

I  hope  my  amendment  wil  be  reason- 
ably satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The 
desire  of  Members  is.  of  coura  i,  that  ade- 
quate hospital  facilities  be  provided  for 
our  veterans. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
f'cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
jaipport  of  the  amendment  oflered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  A[ahon>  .  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  havu  the  honor 
of  serving  as  chairman  of  t|ie  Hospital 
Subcommittee  which  has  a  d*p  concern, 
as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagiies  do.  that 
America's  veterans  receive  proper  care  in 
our  VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subconkmittee  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  tikis  Issue  of 
funding  and  staffing  VA  hoa>itals.  Last 
December  the  chairman,  Mr.FTEACtTE,  di- 
rected that  a  comprehensive  question- 
naire be  sent  to  each  of  the  166  VA  hos- 
pital directors  because  we  had  received 
widespread  complaints  that  VA  hospitals 
were  understaffed  and  that  there  were 
many  other  deficiencies  in  he  system. 
The  results  of  this  questlonna  ire  revealed 


many  funding  and  staffing  problems  at 
VA  hospitals.  Some  of  the  deficiencies 
have  been  corrected  by  subsequent  fund- 
ing, however,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there 
Is  a  long  road  ahead  before  the  VA  medi- 
cal program  catches  up.  Two  weeks  ago 
my  subcommittee  held  hearings  in  Flor- 
ida. We  had  all  the  hospital  directors 
from  Florida  in  to  testify  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  major  veterans 
organizations  and  State  and  county  vet- 
eran officials.  It  was  evident  from  the 
testimony  that  despite  these  latest  fund- 
ing allocations  and  what  has  been  prom- 
ised for  fiscal  year  1971  there  are  still 
problems  of  major  proportions  regarding; 
funding  and  staffing  which  must  be  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  inadequate 
staffing  and  funding  many  veterans  in 
norida  are  having  to  wait  from  4  to  6 
months  after  they  apply  to  get  prosthetic 
arms  and  legs  and  other  prosthetic  de- 
vices. The  hospital  directors  admit  that 
they  are  in  need  of  additional  staffing  and 
some  new  construction  which  has  been 
completed  has  not  been  activated  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  There  is  a  uni- 
versal need  in  practically  all  of  the  VA 
hospitals  to  catch  up  on  the  purchase  of 
new  patient  care  equipment  which  is 
needed  to  give  modem  up-to-date  care 
to  our  veterans.  In  Florida  the  four  VA 
hospitals  need  $1.2  million  immediately 
for  equipment  and  maintenance  projects. 

At  the  Bay  Pines  hospital,  the  sub- 
committee found  that  the  hospital  had  a 
99-percent  occupancy  rate  and  about 
the  lowest  staffing  ratio  of  any  hospital 
in  the  system.  The  hospital  is  badly  in 
need  of  air  conditioning  and  needs  to  be 
modernized. 

The  new  480-bed  Gainesville  hospital, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1967,  still  has 
not  been  fully  activated  largely  because 
of  a  shortage  of  funds.  This  hospital  is 
currently  operating  about  60  beds  short 
of  Its  capfwdty  and  is  also  short  staffed. 

The  Miami  hospital  was  originally 
constructed  as  a  thousand-bed  hospital. 
However,  there  are  only  688  beds  in  op- 
eration. This  hospital  Is  also  under- 
funded and  understaffed. 

At  the  Lake  City  hospital  they  are  op- 
erating 80  fewer  beds  than  authorized. 
Because  of  a  shortage  of  funds  the  ortho- 
pedic section  of  this  hospital  has  been 
closed  since  November  1969  said  they  are 
over  $353,000  short  of  funds  to  operate 
at  a  minimsd  staffing  ratio  of  1.3  em- 
ployees to  each  patient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Florida  hospitals  have 
a  capacity  to  operate  almost  500  more 
beds  than  they  are  being  allowed  to  op- 
erate. Yet,  the  State  service  officer  pre- 
sented testimony  indicating  that  over 
1,000  veterans  are  on  various  kinds  of 
waiting  lists  for  treatment.  The  needs 
are  clear  but  the  fimds  are  short. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of 
Chairman  Mahon's  simendment — he  is 
only  asking  for  $4  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1970  to  help  our 
VA  hospitals.  This  Is  a  modest  request 
but  it  will  help  with  some  of  the  most 
pressing  equipment  problems,  and  I 
think  our  Nation's  hospitalized  vetersms 
deserve  this  consideration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  conferred  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  , 
chairmsoi  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  others,  and  we  feel  that  this 
is  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the 
circimistances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  regard  to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  add  $4  million  to  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  of  1970.  I 
too  am  a  member  of  the  Hospital  Sub- 
committee of  which  the  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Haley)  is  chairman.  There  is  Justifica- 
tion for  grave  concern  about  our  VA  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country  because 
they  have  not  been  receiving  sufficient 
funds  for  proper  staffing  and  other  oper- 
ating costs. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  even  with  the  addition- 
al  funding  that  has  been  allocated  to  the 
South  Carolina  hospitals  they  are  still 
$1.3  million  short  of  the  funds  they 
needed  for  operations  this  year.  Most  of 
these  shortages  have  been  made  by  de- 
ferring the  emplojTnent  of  personnel  and 
not  purchasing  much  needed  modern 
medical  equipment.  Another  device  which 
the  hospital  directors  have  been  forced  to 
use  is  to  defer  maintenance  and  repair 
projects  which  make  a  material  contribu- 
tion to  providing  proper  patient  care  to 
our  hospitalized  veterans.  Earlier  this 
year,  Vietnam  veterans  in  South  Carolina 
were  having  to  wait  from  5  to  9  months  to 
have  their  teeth  fixed  because  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  lacked  over  $200,- 

000  in  dental  care  funds  to  issue  the  fee 
basis  dental  authorizations.  Staffing 
ratios  at  both  hospitals  are  below  accept- 
able levels.  The  Columbia  hospital  is 
badly  in  need  of  air  conditioning  and 
modernization  smd  In  response  to  the 
chairman's  recent  inquiry  concerning 
equipment  and  maintenance  smd  repsiir 
funds  needed  for  the  remaining  months 
of  1970,  they  reported  they  needed  over 
$135,000.  At  the  Charleston  VA  hospital, 
the  intensive  care  unit  has  not  ever  been 
opened  because  they  lsu;ked  the  funds  to 
staff  it.  It  was  constructed  and  equipped 
when  the  new  hospital  wsis  built  at  a  cost 
of  over  $200,000.  Yet  It  has  not  had  a 
patient  in  it.  This  stsoids  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  what  Chsdrmsm  Teague  indi- 
cated in  his  earlier  remarks  that  over  $20 
million  of  modem  medical  equipment 
hsid  been  stsmding  idle  in  the  VA  hospitsd 
system  because  of  lack  of  personnel.  The 
situation  at  Chsu-leston  as  of  this  day, 
Mr.  Chairman,  has  not  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  four-square  be- 
hind Chairman  Teagtje's  amendment  to 
raise  the  appropriation  for  medicsJ  care 
by  $4  million  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  biU  for  1970. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  appreciate  the  grsiciousness  and  cour- 
tesy of  my  coUeage,  the  chalrmsm  of  the 
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committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  in  offering  and  sponsoring 
this  $4  niillion  addition  to  the  badly 
needed  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
VA  medical  system.  It  carries  out  what 
my  own  Committee  on  Vetersms'  Aflsurs 
had  ascertained  as  the  minimum  needed 
based  on  field  sxirveys,  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  this  matter  come  to  this  success- 
ful conclusion.  Again  my  appreciation, 
not  only  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  also  to  the  large  majority 
of  Members  of  the  House  who  had  indi- 
cated to  me  their  support  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wholeheswtedly  support  Chairman 
Teague 's  amendment  to  increase  medicsil 
care  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
the  second  supplementsil  appropriation 
bill  of  1970.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  siccompanying  its  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  . 
on  recent  hearings  which  the  committee 
held  in  Tampa.  Hearing  directly  from 
the  hospital  directors  about  their  needs 
and  hearing  from  the  State  and  county 
veteran  officials  was  most  revesOing  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  home  State  of 
Mississippi  it  took  Hurricane  Csunille  to 
get  one  of  our  hospitals  somewhat  up- 
dated. This  devastating  hurricsme  se- 
verely damaged  the  Gulfport  division  of 
the  Biloxi  hospitsil,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  patients  to  some  of  the 
Florida  hospitals.  I  want  to  again  con- 
gratulate the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
magnificent  cooperative  performance 
which  they  turned  in.  All  of  these  hospi- 
talized veterans  were  psychiatric  cases 
smd  therefore  they  needed  special  care — 
but  not  one  patient  suffered  smy  injury 
while  they  were  being  evacuated  to  other 
hospitals. 

As  a  result  of  the  hurricane's  dsmisige 
to  the  hospital  emergency  funds  were 
allocated  to  repair  the  damage  and  many 
modernization  projects  and  new  equip- 
ment items  are  or  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  evident  from  our 
committee  hearings  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  program  has  not 
been  properly  funded  for  many  years  and 
it  has  not  kept  pace  with  rapidly  advanc- 
ing medical  technology  because  they  have 
been  deferring  the  purchsise  of  new 
equipment  and  the  modernization  of 
space  to  introduce  these  new  treatment 
procedures  into  many  VA  hospitals.  I 
realize  that  we  cannot  get  the  entire  sys- 
tem updated  over  night,  but  Chsdrman 
Teague  has  contacted  each  of  the  166 
hospital  directors  within  the  past  few 
weeks  to  determine  what  they  require 
right  now  in  the  way  of  emergency  needs. 
I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  go  tJiead 
now  and  vote  the  modest  request  which 
Chairman  Teague  is  recommending  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chsiirman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  sunendment 
which  my  colleagues,  the  gentlemsm  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  and  the  outstanding 
chsiirman  of  the  Vetersuis'  Affsurs  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Teague),  have  offered  to  the 
1970  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  I 


also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Hospital 
Subcommittee  and  I  son  deeply  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  many  of  our  VA  hos- 
pitals. Despite  recent  swiditional  funding 
allocations  to  msiny  VA  hospitals  smd 
promises  of  higher  funding  next  year, 
there  are  serious  shortages  of  equipment 
smd  personnel  today  to  give  proper  cso-e 
to  hospitalized  veterans.  Maintensmce 
and  repsurs  smd  modernization  of  msmy 
hospitals  hsis  been  deferred  or  delayed 
smd  funds  diverted  to  other  uses  because 
the  VA  medical  budget  was  not  keeping 
pace  with  rising  medicsil  costs.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Vetersms'  Affsdrs  Com- 
mittee sisked  each  hospital  director  to 
furnish  a  list  of  urgent  and  criticsil  items 
of  equipment  or  maintenance  and  repsdr 
still  unfunded  the  absence  of  which  seri- 
ously siffects  a  proper  level  of  patient 
cfire  which  could  be  suiquired  in  this  fiscal 
year.  The  VA  hospital  directors  in  Texas 
reported  that  over  $400,000  fell  in  this 
emergent  category.  Detsiiled  lists  of  these 
needs  axe  a  matter  of  record  in  the  com- 
mittee offices  and  I  think  we  should  sict 
now  on  the  modest  increase  which  Chalr- 
msm Teague  is  recommending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  point  out 
that  the  VA  hospital  in  Waco  had  been 
scheduled  for  modernization  and  sur  con- 
ditioning estflier  in  this  fiscal  year  but 
this  project  has  also  been  on  the  deferred 
list  for  some  time  even  though  plans 
have  been  ready  for  bid  advertising  for 
some  time.  I  hope  that  this  project  will 
proceed  without  further  delay  as  last 
year  during  the  summer  months  Wsujo 
had  msoiy  days  where  the  temperature 
was  100  degrees  or  over.  The  Bonham  VA 
hospital  reported  to  the  committee  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  they  needed  over  $25,000 
for  much  needed  equipment  which  ought 
to  be  provided. 

The  plans  have  also  been  completed 
on  the  new  750-bed  San  Antonio  hospital 
but  these  plans  have  also  been  shelved 
for  some  time.  I  hope  we  csm  proceed 
with  awarding  a  construction  contract 
on  this  project  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  should  su;t  favorably  on  Chairman 
Teague's  proposed  amendment  as  the 
need  is  urgent  now.  There  is  no  need  to 
wait  any  longer,  and  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber to  vote  this  $4  million  to  help 
America's  hospitalized  veterans  get  bet- 
ter medical  care. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chsdr- 
msm,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  to  increase  by 
$4  million  the  item  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medicsd  care  in  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  of  1970. 
The  totsil  supplements^  appropriation  for 
medical  care  would  be  increaised  to  $113,- 
500,000  providing  sm  additional  $4  mil- 
lion for  outpatient  dental  care,  treatment 
to  suiditional  vetersms,  and  additional 
equipment  for  patient  care,  after  civilian 
pay  increases  are  subtracted. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hospitsils 
have  been  operating  on  inadequate  budg- 
ets and  as  a  result,  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  delivered  has  generally  deterio- 
rated. Demands  for  more  hospital  space 
continue  to  soar  as  msmy  patients  who 
should  be  receiving  care  from  VA  hos- 
pitsils, are  turned  away  because  of  lack 


of  space  and  put  on  long  waiting  lists. 
Additions^  funds  for  operating  expenses 
and  for  hiring  more  trained  personnel 
are  urgently  needed  to  make  it  possible 
for  more  patients  to  be  swimitted  and  to 
be  taken  care  of. 

I  think  that  it  is  most  important  that 
we  provide  VA  hospitals  these  additional 
funds  to  enable  them  to  supply  adequate 
medical  csire  most  necesssuT  to  restore 
the  health  of  our  wounded  smd  ill  vet- 
erans who   return   from  Vletnsim   smd 
other  war  zones.  It  is  unforgiveable  to 
send  men  into  war  zones  to  fight  for 
our  country  and  then  not  pay  the  price 
of  adequate  medical  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of   the  wounded.  Furthermore,   I 
believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  continue  to 
provide  quality  medicsd  csa«  to  our  older 
veterans  who  fought  bravely  in  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  and  World  Wars  I  and  n. 
I  have  received  coimtless  letters  from 
my  constituents  emphsuslzing  the  short- 
age of  hospitsil  facilities  and  staff  at  the 
Veterans'    Administration    hospital    In 
Miami.  The  hospital  director  urgently 
needs  funding  for  additionsd  equipment, 
stsiffing,    smd    operational    expenses    to 
meet  the  rapidly  growing  medical  de- 
mands of  south  Florida.  The  Miami  VA 
hospitsd  has  postponed  all  maintensmce 
smd  repair  of  equipment  and  facilities 
which  can  safely  be  deferred  without 
danger  or  sidditionsd  dsanage,  but  this 
equipment  must  be  functional  smd  in  full 
operation  if  the  hospitsil  is  going  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  area.  There  should  be  at 
least  a  minimum  of  3  hours  of  sictual 
nursing  time  available  per  patient  during 
a  24-hour  period,  but  at  Miami  there  is 
less  than  2  hours  of  available  nursing 
time  per  patient  and  s«>proximately  50 
percent  of  this  is  utilized  in  nonnursing 
activities  because  of  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate supporting  staff. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  important  simendment 
to  increase  the  funds  necessary  to  assist 
in  providing  adequate  medicsil  care  for 
the  vetersms  of  our  wars.  With  increased 
csisusilties  resulting  from  the  Vietnam 
wur,  more  manpower,  equipment,  smd 
spsMje  in  VA  hospitals  continues  to  be 
needed  at  an  ever-incresising  rate — and 
it  is  our  obligation  to  fill  this  need. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
todsiy  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague  of 
Texas,  who  hsis  labored  for  almost  25 
years  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to 
achieve  adequate  benefits  and  recogni- 
tion for  our  Nation's  veterans. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  H,  who 
himself  wsis  wounded  in  combat,  and  sis 
a  recipient  of  the  Silver  Star,  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  coimtless 
other  decorations.  Congressman  Teague 
has  not  only  a  profound  insight  into  our 
veterans'  problems  but  sdso  a  compas- 
sionate smd  hiunanltarism  imderstsmding 
of  the  needs  smd  wants  of  our  Nation's 
vetersms. 

Chairman  Teague  and  his  committee 
have  done  a  thorough  job  in  investigat- 
ing the  problem  of  shortage  of  funds  for 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  After 
an  extensive  study  conducted  over  a  pe- 
riod of  4  months,  Chainnan  Teague  re- 
ported that  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon 
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has  been  forced  to  absorb  o^er  $27  mil- 
lion in  increased  costs  in  the  medical 
program  during  fiscal  year  1970.  In  an 
effort  to  alleviate  this  situation,  the 
chairman  requested  the  Hovse  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  Increase  the 
funds  for  operating  the  V(terans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  prograjn  by  $7  mil- 
lion to  cover  the  last  month  (  f  fiscal  year 
1970  which  expires  on  June  :  0. 

The  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  has  now  been  repc  rted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  tut,  imfortu- 
nately,  only  an  additional  $3  million  has 
been  included  to  cover  the  shortage  of 
funds  In  the  Veterans'  Adninistration 
medical  program.  Consequently.  Chair- 
man Teague  is  today  offerini  an  amend- 
ment to  add  $4  million  mors  to  the  bill 
in  order  to  provide  a  total  <  f  $7  million 
to  cover  the  Veterans'  Adninistration 
medical  program  deficit. 

I  support  this  timely  amentiment  and  I 
want  to  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  tiieir  biparti- 
san support  to  it.  The  Veterins'  Admin- 
istration medical  program  s  in  serious 
trouble  and  is  in  desperate  need  of  the 
additional  bare-minimum  fu  ading  which 
the  chairman  is  seeking  In  order  to  in- 
sure modem  and  up-to-date  nedical  care 
for  our  veterans. 

Our  Nation's  veterans  have  made  a 
tremendous  sacrifice  for  our  ( ountry,  and. 
consequently,  nothing  but  th(  i  best  is  good 
enough  for  them.  They  dejerv'e  up-to- 
date  medical  care,  and  rig  it  now,  our 
commitment  to  provide  thl  up-to-date 
care  Is  being  thwarted  by  budgetary 
limitations. 

As  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Ccjnmittee  has 
pointed  out,  only  last  October,  $20  mil- 
lion worth  of  specialized  medical  facili- 
ties were  standing  idle  as  a  nesult  of  cut- 
backs in  much  needed  funds  and  per- 
sonnel to  operate  them.  Coiistruction  of 
vitally  needed  Veterans'  Adpiinistratlon 
hospitals  Is  being  curtailed  |  supporting 
services  are  being  reduced ;  aind  purchase 
of  replacement  equipment  b  being  de- 
ferred— all  in  the  Nation's  effort  to  curb 
inflation. 

However,  these  cuts  are  1  being  made 
Just  at  a  time  when  our  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  syston  is  being 
challenged  by  the  growing Tnumbers  of 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans.  |  The  largest 
hospital  program  in  the  wdrld  is  being 
forced  to  operate  with  only  half  the  per- 
sonnel-patient ratio  of  other  modem 
ho'spitals.  The  Veterans'  Acininistration 
average  staff  ratio  is  only  l.t  staff  mem- 
bers per  patient,  compared  to  the  com- 
munity's ratio  of  2.65  and  the  univer- 
sity's 3^  to  4  per  patient.  Although  the 
net  population  gain  for  the  veterans  has 
increased  by  6  million  sinqe  1965,  em- 
ployment of  full-time  nursea  and  doctors 
remains  at  the  1966  level.  We  have  1,000 
fewer  beds  available  this  yisar — yet  our 
Vietnam  veterans  are  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  75,000  a  month.  Clofe  to  250,000 
veterans  have  received  nonfatal  wounds: 
over  12.000  of  these  men  are  totally  dis- 
abled. Due  to  modem  evacUatl(»i  tech- 
niques OD  the  battlefield,  an  increasing 
nimiber  of  soldiers  are  expeflenclng  and 
surviving  more  severe  and  ^rmanently 
disabling  wounds  than  ever  ^ore.  Only 


4.4  percent  of  disabled  World  War  II  vet- 
erans were  rated  100  percent  disabled, 
compared  to  the  Vietnsun  rate  of  12.4 
percent.  To  meet  this  growing  demand,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  increase  the  number  of  hospital 
beds  in  our  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  and  to  hire  the  medical  staff 
necessary  to  treat  their  wounds. 

Our  all-important  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams— both  physical  and  vocational — 
also  demand  a  financial  commitment. 
Readjustment  to  American  life  is  difficult 
for  the  Vietnam  veteran.  Studies  indicate 
that  his  residual  disability  is  far  greater 
than  that  experienced  by  his  counterpart 
in  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Today  he  needs  a  completely  new  system 
of  rehabilitation  to  return  him  more  rap- 
idly to  civilian  status.  Good  will  and  hard 
work  are  not  enough — money  and  staff 
are  necessary  to  implement  our  well- 
meaning  intentions. 

A  study  of  the  six  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  in  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  was  recently  conducted  under 
the  very  able  leadership  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  The  results  reveal  the 
unhappy  state  of  our  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  system  today.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Teacue)  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  in  spearhead- 
ing the  movement  to  see  that  our  vet- 
erans receive  the  first-rate  medical  care 
they  so  earnestly  deserve.  His  recom- 
mendation that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration general  medical  hospitals 
should  have  a  minimum  staffing  propor- 
tion of  two  employees  for  each  patient 
and  psychiatric  hospitals  a  ratio  of  at 
least  one-to-one  can  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  toward  assuring  the  service- 
man that  we  have  not  forgotten  him — 
that  he  will  continue  to  receive  the  fin- 
est medical  treatment  we  offer  him  in 
gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made 
for  our  country.  The  improvements  that 
we  hope  to  make  in  our  hospital  program 
must  be  credited  to  our  chairman's  fine 
efforts. 

Let  me  briefiy  describe  some  of  the 
current  difficulties  revealed  by  the  com- 
mittee study  that  our  six  Illinois  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  are  en- 
countering : 

First.  Hospital  Director  Charles  M. 
Turner  at  Veterans'  Administration's 
Chicago  research  500-bed  hospital  re- 
ported a  funding  deficiency  of  approxi- 
mately $266,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Second.  At  Chicago's  500-bed  West 
Side  Hospital,  located  in  my  own  Sev- 
enth Illinois  Congressional  District,  Di- 
rector Joseph  J.  Frankel  reported  fund- 
ing deficiencies  of  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Third.  Director  Marvin  A.  Chapman 
of  the  1, 500-bed  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Danville  reported  a  de- 
ficiency of  about  $1  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Fourth.  Dr.  William  W.  Bourke.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
largest  psychiatric  hospital,  the  2.487- 
bed  facility  at  Downey,  HI.,  reported  a 
funding  deficiency  of  more  than  $217.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Fifth.  Dr.  Lee  H.  Bchlesinger,  Director 
of  the  Hines  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  reported  a  fimding  deficiency 


in  excess  of  $900,000  to  operate  his  1, 500- 
bed  hospital. 

Sixth.  L.  M.  Frazier.  Jr.,  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  176-bed 
hospital  at  Marion.  111.,  reported  a  fund- 
ing deficiency  in  fiscal  year  1970  of  more 
than  $370,000. 

All  these  figures  add  up  to  the  stagger- 
ing fact  that  the  six  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  serving  the  Illinois  vet- 
erans face  funding  deficiencies  in  fiscal 
year  1970  of  more  than  $4  million  to  op- 
erate about  6,700  hospital  beds  serving 
one  and  a  half  million  Illinois  veterans. 

I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by 
and  allow  shortsighted  policies  to  destroy 
a  medical  program  that  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  America's  veterans.  A  veteran 
returning  home  from  a  shooting  wax,  suf- 
fering from  woimds  and  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  should  not  be  expected 
to  flght  another  war  against  inflation 
and  resulting  budgetary  limitations,  at 
the  expense  of  his  health.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  modernization 
program  has  been  deferred,  apparently 
because  of  inflation  and  the  resulting 
budgetary  limitations  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed. 

The  gross  understaffing  and  lack  of 
funds  which  plague  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  in  Dlinots  are  in- 
dicative of  the  serious  plight  of  the  pro- 
gram throughout  the  country.  We  can- 
not permit  shortsighted  policies  to  de- 
stroy what  has  long  been  recognized  as 
a  first-rate  hospital  system.  The  compre- 
hensive system  of  medical  benefits  we 
provide  our  serviceman  has  been  tradi- 
tionally recognized  as  the  measure  of  our 
gratitude — and  a  small  tribute  at  that — 
for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  this  country  we  all 
enjoy.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
only  our  option  but  oiu-  obligation  to 
make  sure  the  hospital  program  receives 
the  adequate  funds  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  and  personnel  deficiencies  which 
are  eroding  its  previous  high  standards 
of  care.  We  cannot  achieve  a  first-rate 
Job  with  a  second-rate  budget  allocation. 
Once  again,  I  urge  bipartisan  support 
for  Chairman  Teague's  amendment  to 
restore  $4  million  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  program. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
hesutily  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teacue).  which  would  add 
$4  million  to  the  Item  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  care  In  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  of  1970. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a 
partisan  matter.  We  in  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  have  long  been  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  those  serv- 
ing their  country  In  uniform  deserve  the 
finest  medical  care  available.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  those  who  have  re- 
turned home  suffering  wounds  and  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  serious 
cause  to  believe  that  this  tradition  of  the 
highest  quality  medical  care  has  been 
substantially  endangered  by  insufficient 
funding. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  offiicials  of  our 
Massachusetts  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  said  that  they  had  funding  de- 
ficiencies in  December  of  1969  In  their  op- 
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eration  of  some  4.000  hospital  beds  serv- 
ing approximately  300,000  Massachu- 
setts veterans.  Although  these  hospitals 
and  others  received  some  supplemental 
funding  for  fiscal  1970  the  hospital  of- 
ficials unanimously  agreed  that  substan- 
tially increased  funding  will  be  necessary 
to  adequately  provide  complete  hospital 
treatment  and  medical  services  to  Mas- 
sachusetts veterans  particularly  those 
disabled  veterans  returning  from  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  in  offering 
this  amendment,  has  informed  the  House 
that  the  VA  hospital  program  is  in  seri- 
ous trouble  throughout  the  country  and 
desperately  needs  this  additional  fund- 
ing. It  is  my  understanding  that  the  in- 
creased appropriation  will  be  used  to 
make  purchases  of  vitally  needed  equip- 
ment for  VA  hospitals. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
permit  any  reduction  or  deterioration  in 
the  medical  care  provided  to  our  vet- 
erans would  be  a  major  disaster  in  this 
country.  It  would  represent  an  Incredible 
and  intolerable  neglect  of  our  veterans — 
particularly  our  Vietnam  veterans  who 
are,  tragically,  recognized  as  the  most 
"unwept,  imhonored.  and  unsung"  war 
heroes  In  all  our  history.  We  cannot  al- 
low the  tragedy  of  their  courageous  war 
service  to  be  compounded  by  any  be- 
trayal, on  our  part,  of  the  clear  national 
moral  commitment  to  provide  them  with 
adequate  medical  care. 

If  there  ever  was  an  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  embodied  simple  Justice, 
I  submit  that  Mr.  Teague's  amendment 
is  it,  and  I  urge  its  swift  and  unanimous 
adoption. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  support  the  measure  which 
wUl  increase  the  total  appropriation  in 
this  bill  to  $113.5  million  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  programs. 

Our  veterans'  hospitals  are  under- 
funded and  thus,  they  are  shortchanging 
our  ex-servicemen.  A  lack  of  fimds  re- 
sults in  a  lack  of  trained  personnel,  a  lack 
of  facilities,  and  a  lack  of  adequate  treat- 
ment due  to  the  overcrowded  conditions. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  has  produced  over 
13,000  veterans  whose  wounds  have  been 
severe  enough  to  merit  a  military  dis- 
charge. In  Vietnam  12.4  percent  of  the 
wounded  have  received  100-percent  dis- 
ability ratings — this  is  compared  to  4.4 
during  World  War  H  and  6.7  percent 
during  the  Korean  war. 

Our  veterans'  hospitals  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rise  in  admissions.  The 
Veterans'  Administration,  with  7.000 
fewer  beds  available  this  year  than  last 
because  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  has  fallen 
back  on  nursing  homes  to  pick  up  the 
caseload  spillover.  In  1965,  168  nursing 
homes  were  used;  in  1970,  nearly  7,500 
nursing  homes  will  be  used. 

Because  of  budget  restrictions,  the 
veterans'  hospitals  remain  staffed  at 
1966  levels.  As  a  result,  $20  million  worth 
of  facilities  are  not  in  use  because  there 
is  no  one  to  staff  them. 

California  veterans'  hospitals  Illus- 
trate the  severity  of  the  situation.  They 
have  a  fimdlng  deficiency  of  $5.6  million 
in  this  fiscal  year.  In  December  1969.  the 
Los  Angeles  VA  medical  complex  was  ap- 


proximately $1  million  short  of  fiscal 
year  1970  fimds  for  operating  expenses, 
$244,000  short  in  salary  funds,  and  $154,- 
000  short  of  funds  to  place  veterans  in 
community  nursing  homes. 

The  VA  hospital  at  Long  Beach  is  not 
fully  utilizing  its  facilities  due  to  a  lack 
of  ftmds  to  properly  staff  its  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  veterans  deserve 
medical  care  of  the  finest  quality.  We 
must  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  properly 
serve  America's  ex-servicemen. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  ad- 
dition of  $4  million  to  the  bill  reported 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  veterans'  hospitals. 
This  will  mean  a  total  of  $7  million 
above  the  budgeted  amount  for  this  fis- 
cal year.  We  have  experienced  severe 
shortages  at  the  hospitals  in  Hunting- 
ton, Beckley,  Clarksburg,  and  Martins- 
burg,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this  action 
is  being  taken  to  help  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  I  plan  to  support  ef- 
forts to  obtain  additionail  funds  when 
the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation  Is  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  support  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  additional 
funds  requested  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  to  purchase  new  medical 
equipment. 

It  is  evident  after  studying  the  reports 
of  field  surveys  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  these  funds  are 
needed  for  the  operation  of  the  VA  medi- 
cal system.  The  VA  medical  program  has 
not  been  properly  funded  for  many  years, 
and  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  rapidly  ad- 
vancing medical  technology  because  they 
have  been  deferring  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  and  the  modernization  of 
space  to  Introduce  new  treatment  proce- 
dures Into  many  VA  hospitals.  I  realize 
we  cannot  get  the  entire  system  updated 
overnight,  but  I  am  happy  we  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  the  plight  of  many 
of  our  VA  hospitals.  Maintenance  and 
repairs  and  modernization  of  many  hos- 
pitals has  been  deferred  or  delayed  and 
funds  diverted  to  other  uses  because  the 
VA  medical  budget  was  not  keying  pace 
with  rising  medical  costs. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  provide 
VA  hospitals  with  sufficient  funds  to  en- 
able them  to  supply  adequate  medical 
care  most  necessary  to  restore  the  hesdth 
of  our  wounded  and  ill  veterans  who  re- 
turn from  Vietnam  and  other  war  zones. 
It  Is  unforgiveable  to  send  men  into  war 
zones  to  flght  for  our  coimtry  and  then 
not  pay  the  price  of  adequate  medical 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  wounded. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  It  is  oxir  duty  to 
continue  to  provide  quality  medical  care 
to  our  older  veterans  who  fought  in  the 
Korean  conflict  and  World  Wars  I  and  n. 
The  Long  Beach  VA  hospital  Is  not 
fully  utilizing  Its  facilities,  due  to  lack  of 
fxmds  to  properly  staff  its  operation.  Dr. 
James  S.  Glotfelty  reported  last  Decem- 
ber he  had  a  total  estimated  deficiency  of 
about  $1.3  million.  He  reported  $654,000 
was  needed  for  personnel,  and  $320,000 
was  needed  for  day-to-day  operating 
costs.  I  would  like  to  see  my  colleagues  In 


the  House  support  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  m  his  efforts 
to  provide  the  best  of  up-to-date  medical 
care  for  our  veterans.  Our  efforts  here 
wiU  be  a  first  step  toward  reassuring  the 
serviceman  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
him— that  he  will  continue  to  receive  the 
finest  medical  treatment  we  can  offer  m 
return  for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  lor 
his  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 

AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  the  Sicrttabt 

TEDtajLL   CONTRACT   COMPLIANCE    AND    CWII. 
RIGHTS  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Federal 
contract  compliance  and  civil  rights  pro- 
gram, salaries  and  expenses".  $107,000. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
first  to  answer  a  question  raised  earUer 
in  general  debate  by  the  genUeman 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  relative  to 
the  number  of  Federal  clvUian  em- 
ployees. The  genUeman  from  nimois 
made  some  comment  that  during  the 
Johnson  administration  there  was  some 
restramts  on  Federal  employment  but 
the  record  shows  that  civiUan  employ- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government  as  of 
December  1963  was  2.650,000.  which  had 
grovi-n  to  3,062,000  by  December  1967  Mid 
I  am  happy  to  report  Uiat  by  December 

1969  there  was  a  reduction  of  60,000  to  a 
total  of  3,002,000. 

There  are  some  other  figures,  however, 
of  which  we  cannot  be  very  proud  and 
they  have  to  do  with  the  ever-increasing 
burden  for  public  welfare.  ShorUy  we 
will  come  to  the  point  In  this  bill  under 
grants  to  the  States  for  public  assist- 
ance and  we  have  In  this  supplemental 
bUl  $146,753,000.  This  figure  added  to 
the  already  appropriated  $7,351,551,000 
brings  this  total  figure  for  fiscal  year 

1970  to  $7,498,304,000. 

And  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  only  the 
partial  story  for  in  the  1971  budget  we 
are  now  considering  an  Item  for  grants 
to  the  States  for  public  assistance  total- 
ing $8,588,870,000.  My  good  friend,  Lks 
ARENDs.  the  senior  member  of  our  Re- 
pubUcan  side  from  my  neighboring  dis- 
trict Just  advised  me  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  when  he  flrst  came  to  the  Congress 
the  ^tire  budget  for  the  whole  Govern- 
ment was  less  than  this  last  flgiu^. 

This  public  assistance  item  is  one  of 
the  big  "uncontroUables"  which  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  made  refer- 
ence to  during  general  debate  and  I 
might  add  that  the  $50  million  item  in 
here  for  unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen  is 
also  an  uncontroUable  item.  This  addi- 
tional amount  requested  In  this  supple- 
mental bill  Is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  158.000  more  separations 
from  the  service  during  this  fiscal  year 
than  was  originally  planned. 

There    was    another    uncontrollable 
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item  here  in  this  bill  of  $10  i^llion  for 
increased  administrative  costs  for  proc- 
essing unemployment  insuraince  work 
loads  resulting  from  recent!  increases 
in  the  number  of  unemploymant  claims. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  ma^  I  say  a 
word  about  the  Howard  University  con- 
struction item  here  of  $7,700,000.  We 
have  already  appropriated  123.430.000 
and  the  General  Services  Administration 
cannot  issue  bids  until  the  total  amount 
required  to  fund  the  project  is  authorized. 

The  original  appropriation  was  not 
sufficient  due  to  some  misci  ilcxilations 
made  in  determining  the  amoimt  of  dol- 
lars per  square  foot  at  the  time  the 
project  was  set  up. 

Funds  were  first  appropriated  for  the 
hospital  in  1961 — it  is  projected  to  be 
completed  near  the  end  of  1973,  12  years 
later,  if  we  appropriate  this  mqney  today. 

Each  review  of  the  accrediting  agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educati(>n  through 
its  periodic  inspections,  has  ^phasized 
that  replacement  of  the  existing  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  structure  is  ai  essential 
step  in  maintaining  accreditation  of 
Howard's  college  of  medicire  and  an 
acceptable  quality  of  instnction  for 
students  in  medicine  and  otier  health 
fields. 

Construction  cost  have  been  increasing 
at  about  a  rate  of  1  percent  u  month. 

AMEKOMENT    OrmTD    BT    MB.    » rHAOXBKBG 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Ciairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sch  ujebzsu:  :  On 
page  11.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert  the 
following : 

"HXAI.TB     SEkVICXS     AND     KENTA  I     HEALTH 
AOmNXSTSATTON   HOSPTTAI,  CONI  TKCCTION 

"Tor  an  additional  amount  lor  'Hoepltal 
Construction'.  $8,703,078.  for  thlty-flve  hoe- 
pltals  In  Kansas,  Nebraska.  Oklahoma  Ar.- 
kansas.  New  Hampshire,  Maryland.  North 
Carolina.  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana  under  title 
m  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serrlce  Act  as 
follows: 

'*The  State  of  Kansas.  #1.130.3 15: 

•'  (1 )  the  Saint  Prancls  HosplU  1  In  Topeka, 
•288.496. 

"(2)  the  Saint  John's  Hoepltia  In  Sallna. 
»68.328. 

"(3)  the  Mount  Carmel  Hospital  In  Pltta- 
b\irg.  •273.312. 

"(4)  the  Saint  Luke's  Hoeplta:  In  Welling- 
ton. ^129.064. 

"(6)  the  McPheraon  Health  O inter  In  Mc- 
Pheraon.  •219349. 

•■  ( 6 )  the  Wyandotte  Health  Ce  Qter  In  Kan- 
sas City.  •146.233. 

"(7)  the  Northwest  Medical  Center  In 
Ooodland.  •5.463. 

■The  State  of  Nebraska.  •292.(M  O; 

"(1)  the  Mary  Lannlng  Hoepltal  In  Has- 
tings. ^140.000. 

"(2)  the  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hoapttal  In  Lin- 
coln. •100.000. 

"(3)  the  Madonna  Nursing  Home  in  Lin- 
coln. ^52.000. 

"The  State  of  Oklahoma.  ^3.921 1.275: 

"(1)  the  Alva  General  Hospital  In  Alva, 
•55.000. 

"(2)  the  Norman  Miinlclpal  Hoepltal  In 
Norman.  •500,000. 

"(3)  the  Oklahoma  Clty-Co  inty  Health 
Department.  •650,000. 

"(4)  the  milcrest  Medical  Cer  ter  in  Tulsa. 
•1.350.000. 

"(5)  the  Newman  Memorial  Hospital  In 
Shattuck.  ^20,000. 

"(6)  the  Purcell  Municipal  Hospital  m 
PurceU.  •5.000. 


"(7)    the  Okfuskee  Memorial  Hospital   In 
Okema.  •SO.OOO. 

"(8)   the  Southwestern  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Weatherford.  •255.000. 

"(9)  the  Deaconess  Hoepltal  In  Oklahoma 
City.  •324.275. 

"(10)    the   Central    SUte   Hospital,    Chil- 
dren's Unit  In  Norman,  •225.000. 

"(11)  the  Arkvlew  Memorial  Hospital  In  EU 
Reno.  •600,000. 

"(12)  the  Cimarron  Memorial  Hospital  In 
Boise  City.  •15,000. 

"The  State  of  Arkansas,  •1.200.000: 

"(1)   the  Saint  Vincents  Hospital  In  Little 
Rock,  ^200.000. 

"(2)  the  Baptist  Medical  Center  In  Little 
Rock.  »1, 000,000. 

"The  State  of  New  Hampshire.  •2.524: 

"  1 1 )  the  Grafton  Coimty  Nursing  Home  In 
Haverhill. 

"The  State  of  Maryland,  ^59,949 : 

"(1)  the  Baltimore  City  Hospital,  'A'  Build- 
ing. In  Baltimore.  •43.218. 

"(2)  the  Dorchester  County  Public  Health 
Center  In  Cambridge.  •le.TSl. 

"The  State  of  North  CaroUna.  t386.3S6: 

"(1)  the  North  CaroUna  Baptist  Hospital 
in  Wlnston-Salem. 

"The  State  of  Wisconsin,  (1.452.286: 

••(1)  the  Saint  Marys  Hospital  In  Wausau. 
•50.000. 

"(2)  the  Vernon  Memorial  Hospital  In 
Vlroqua.  •17.214. 

"(3)  the  Saint  Michael's  Hospital  In 
Stevens  Point.  •33.100. 

"(4)  the  Victory  Memorial  Hospital  In 
Stanley.  •34397. 

"(5)  the  Belolt  Memorial  Hoepltal  In 
Belolt.  •1.020.576. 

"The  State  of  Indiana.  •250,443 : 

"(1)  the  Saint  Mary  Mercy  Hospital  In 
Gary  and  the  Union  Hoepltal  in  Terre  Haute." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  groimd  that  there  is  no  authori- 
zation in  law  for  the  appropriations  ear- 
marked for  these  specific  hospitals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Only.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  suggest  that  the  hospitals  that 
are  mentioned  have  had  priority  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  are  under  con- 
struction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  as  the  Chair  imder- 
stands  it.  takes  the  position  that  these 
funds  are  authorized  by  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  They  have  had 
construction  started  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act.  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  respond  to 
that? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Con- 
struction Act  authorizes  appropriations 
only  to  States  and  to  territories  under 
a  very,  very  specific  mathematical 
formula.  There  is  nothing  in  that  law  at 
any  place  which  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  individual  hospitals.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  law  provides  that  eligi- 
bility for  individual  hospitals  shall  be 
determined  only  by  the  States.  There  Is 
no  authorization  either  for  appropria- 
tions to  specific  hospitals  or  for  the 
JJS.  Public  Health  Service  to  designate 
by  hospital  where  appropriated  fimds  are 
to  be  used. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order.  The  Chair  holds  that  the  provi- 


sions of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  are  as  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  provides  for  ap- 
propriations on  an  allotment  formula 
to  the  States  and  does  not  authorize  ap- 
propriations in  any  way  for  the  construc- 
tion of  individual  hospitals  or  permit  the 
selection  of  individual  hospitals  for  ap- 
propriation. The  Chair,  therefore.  Is  con- 
strained to  sustain  the  point  of  order  on 
the  ground  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

AMENDMENT    OriXEXO    BY     MR.    SCHADEBERG 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schadebero: 
On  page  11  Immediately  following  line  2  in- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

"HEALTH     SniVICES     AND     MENTAL     HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION    HOSPITAL    CONSTRUCTION 

"Pot  an  additional  amount  for  'Hospital 
Constrtxction',  •8,703,078. 
for  hospitals  which  began  construction  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  modernization  category 
and  which  are  under  construction  or  have 
been  completed  before  1  Januaxy  1970. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  this  proposed 
amendment.  This  is  patently  and  clearly 
a  case  of  the  gentleman  trying  to  do  in- 
directly what  he  could  not  do  directly. 
He  is  trying  to  evade  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  on  the  point  of  order  Just  sus- 
tained by  the  Chair  against  the  first 
amendment  offei-ed  by  the  gentleman. 

I  ask  that  the  point  of  order  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  does  not  specify  specific 
hospitals,  but  only  refers  to  hospitals 
that  have  already  started  construction 
under  the  (Modernization  Act. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  amendment  calls 
for  additional  actions  and  determina- 
tions and  decisions  as  to  ho^itals  which 
may  or  may  not  be  under  construction. 
I  make  that  further  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  points 
of  order. 

The  Chair  finds  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin seeks  to  appropriate  funds  under 
the  existing  Hill-Burton  law  and  for- 
mula therein  without  changing  that  law 
or  formula,  and  that  the  additional  lan- 
guage confining  the  appropriation  to 
hospitals  which  are  under  construction 
or  have  been  completed  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  would  constitute  a  valid  ap- 
propriation. The  Chair  therefore  over- 
rules the  points  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

I*Ir.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  necessity  in  today's 
inflationary  economy  for  Intelligent  and 
realistic  reductions  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures. In  committees  on  which  I  serve  and 
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at  times  on  this  floor,  I  have  spoken 
against  excessive  Federal  spending  when 
I  felt  the  adverse  effects  of  the  spend- 
ing far  outweighed  the  assistance  which 
the  proposed  program  promised  to  pro- 
vide. 

I  am  not  known  as  a  big  spender  of 
taxpayers'  money.  On  principle  I  do  not 
encourage  citizens  to  run  to  Washington 
for  funds  until  every  source  of  private, 
municipal,  and  State  funds  have  been 
exhausted. 

But  the  amendment  I  am  now  offering 
is  not  inconsistent  with  my  past  actions. 
The  funds  I  seek  by  this  amendment  to 
be  included  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation are  urgently  needed  by  those 
people  of  nine  States  who  have  dug  deep 
into  their  own  pockets  for  money  to  con- 
struct needed  hospitals. 

Their  pledges  and  contributions  were 
based  on  the  assiunption  that  Federal 
funds  through  the  Hill-Burton  program 
would  be  forthcoming.  Now  they  find 
that  with  Hill-Burton  funds  reduced, 
their  hospitals  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion— and  in  the  case  of  a  hospital 
in  Belolt,  Wis.,  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion—because the  contractors  were  will- 
ing to  go  along  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice— face  serious  financial  consequences. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  35  hospitals 
in  nine  States  which  started  construc- 
tion and  which  are  being,  or  have  been 
built,  upon  the  promise  that  the  funds 
would  be  forthcoming.  These  35  hospitals 
did  not  receive  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  commitment.  Last  year,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  reductions  in  funds  for  hos- 
pital modernization  in  the  fiscal  1970 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  budget, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  $8.7  million  which 
these  hospitals  expected  to  receive. 

One  of  the  hospitals  is  in  my  district. 
If  the  Beloit  hospital  does  not  receive  its 
promised  Federal  commitment,  the  en- 
tire commimity  will  be  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affected.  Multiply  the  effect  on 
this  hospital  by  35  and  you  have  an  in- 
dication of  the  Importance  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

These  are  the  facts:  In  1966,  in  order 
to  replace  a  woefully  Inadequate  facility 
which  could  not  meet  the  needs  of  75,000 
residents,  the  hospital  board  approached 
the  State  Hill-Burton  agency  and  was 
granted  a  pledge  for  40  percent  of  the 
total  cost  for  construction.  On  the  basis 
of  this  pledge,  the  community  raised  $3.5 
million  in  private  donations,  and  sold 
$5,4  million  in  municipal  bonds.  Hospital 
construction  began  in  November  of  1967. 
During  the  2V2  years  of  construction,  76 
contractors  and  200  workers  were  en- 
gaged in  building  a  very  prswjtical  and 
functional  structure. 

In  October  of  last  year  the  hospital 
board  of  Beloit  assessed  me  of  their 
problems.  As  a  result  of  inadequate 
funding  for  hospital  construction,  they 
owed  over  $1.5  million  for  construction 
costs.  If  the  funds  were  not  forthcoming 
from  the  Federal  Government,  liens  were 
to  be  placed  on  the  building.  Expensive 
refinancing  is  the  only  alternative,  but 
this  approach  will  put  the  hospital  in  a 
noncompetitive  position,  since  the  In- 
creased cost  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  patients,  the  very  people  the  hos- 
pital was  designed  to  assist. 


After  checking  into  the  problem,  I 
found  that  there  were  other  hospitals  in 
the  same  situation,  a  situation  which  I 
believe,  If  not  corrected,  would  diminish 
their  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  make  a  mockery  of 
our  efforts  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  who  look  to  us  for 
leadership,  and  force  the  closing  of  a 
number  of  these  35  needed  hospitals. 

I  do  not  wsuat  the  people  to  lose  faith 
In  the  Integrity  of  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  must  not  contribute  to  it  by 
reneging  on  our  moral  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  health  care  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  concerns  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  is  definitely  not  an  area  in  which 
we  should  retreat. 

One  final  word — my  amendment  seeks 
funds  not  to  add  new  construction  on 
the  planning  boards  for  the  future.  It 
Is  for  funds  to  meet  the  commitment 
made  to  communities  whose  hospitals 
had  started  construction  and  are  near 
completion,  but  which  have  not  received 
the  amounts  under  previous  commit- 
ments to  finish  what  was  started  In  good 
faith. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >aeld? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEaWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  what  this  amendment  Is  doing 
is  honoring  a  commitment  that  has  been 
made  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
have  a  hospital  in  my  district  which  Is 
75  percent  completed.  Contractors  can- 
not be  paid,  materials  men  cannot  be 
paid.  This  is  no  way  to  nm  a  railroad, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
SCHADEBERG  adding  funds  to  the  HUl- 
Burton  program. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  these  hospitals. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  35  hospi- 
tals imder  various  phases  of  construc- 
tion, spread  throughout  the  Nation, 
which  will  not  receive  their  total  pledge. 
These  are  hospitals  which  have  started 
construction  based  on  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government.  Be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  is  unable 
to  meet  this  need,  contractors  who  have 
worked  on  the  buildings  may  not  be  paid, 
and  expensive  means  of  alternative 
financing  must  be  obtained. 

In  Nebraska's  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, an  additional  $125,000  is  needed  by 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  the  Madon- 
na Nursing  Home. 

At  issue  Is  the  Federal  obligation  to 
finish  specific  programs,  the  dire  need  for 
which  ha&  already  been  determined,  and 
upon  which  the  buUding  plans  of  the  lo- 
cal hospital  authorities  have  been  based. 
It  is  our  hope  that  adequate  funds  will 
be  made  available  for  the  completion  of 
projects  underway. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imfortimate  that 
the  gentleman  proposing  the  amendment 
would  even  suggest  that,  first  of  all  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  then  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 


propriations, and  this  House  at  any  time 
did  not  supEKjrt  in  principle  and  with 
dollars  this  whole  concept  of  hospital 
construction  since  the  first  Hill-Burton 
days  up  until  the  Labor-HEW  bill  for 
1970. 

May  I  add  this:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
existing  law  for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $22.2 
million  above  the  President's  budget  for 
this  very  item;  $22.2  million.  We  went 
over  the  President's  budget  for  these  hos- 
pitals. What  hospitals?  For  the  hospitals 
in  50  States.  It  is  not  preferential  and 
not  parochial.  Indeed  not. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  amendment  is 
rank  discrimination  against  the  other 
hospitals  throughout  the  Nation. 

May  I  add  this:  I  refer  you  to  the 
report  and  the  record  of  this  committee 
and  of  the  House  on  this  very  appropria- 
tion. Hearings  are  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  if 
this  supplemental  bill  were  not  on  the 
floor,  we  would  be  taking  testimony  right 
now.  These  very  items  that  the  gentle- 
man discusses  today  in  this  amendment 
are  being  considered  and  will  be  further 
considered  in  connection  with  the  regular 
appropriations  bill  for  1971,  in  due  course, 
by  tills  subcommittee  for  presentation  to 
the  full  committee  and  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  gentleman  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  committee  will 
not  Increase  these  fimds,  none  whatso- 
ever. But  if  and  when  this  is  done,  it 
should  be  done  according  to  the  proper 
procedure.  There  is  no  aspersion  against 
the  purp>ose.  There  never  was.  There  Is 
not  now.  We  are  already  $22.2  million 
above  the  budget  for  hospital  construc- 
tion. No  preferential  treatment  by  hos- 
pital, by  district,  or  State  has  been  in- 
dulged in.  I  ceumot  be  for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  is  an 
amendment  to  do  Indirectly  what  cannot 
properly  be  done  directly  In  the  face  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  submit  with 
these  hearings  before  the  committee,  with 
a  sympathetic  subcommittee,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic House  there  is  considerable  rea- 
son to  believe,  Mr.  CThairman.  that  any 
real,  legitimate  hardship)s  will  be  taken 
care  of  In  the  1971  bill  that  we  wiU  have 
before  this  House  -within  a  matter  of 
weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise  very  briefly  In 
opposition  to  the  amendmoit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  have  to  op- 
pose my  good  friends  from  Wisconsin  and 
Nebraska  who  are  cosponsors  of  this 
particular  amendment.  Mr.  Shade  bkrg 
has  been  contacting  all  our  committee 
members  on  the  subject  apprising  us  of 
his  particular  problem  in  Beloit.  He  has 
been  very  persuasive  in  his  arguments. 
However,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made 
crystal  clear  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
legal  commitment  or  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  imder 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  to  forward  fund  to 
the  extent  that  these  gentlemen  would 
like  to  have  done  in  their  amendment. 

As  the  chairman  so  well  pointed  out. 
no  hearings  were  held  on  this  item  nor 
was  there  a  budget  request  for  this  sup- 
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piemen tal.  We  are  currently 
process  of  holding  extensive  hearings  on 
the  entire  health  and  welfare  a;pects  of 
the  regular  1971  bill.  This  matter  will  be 
discussed  in  full  at  that  time,  oif  course, 
then  having  heard  all  of  the  testimony, 
I  £un  sure  our  subcommittee  wil  1.  as  the 
chairman  suggests,  do  the  rig!  it  thing 
and  make  the  right  kind  of  decis:  on  when 
we  bring  the  regular  bill  to  you. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  ge  ntleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  In  addition,  if  ai  id  when, 
with  lack  of  wisdom  in  the  opini(  »n  of  the 
gentleman  who  presented  the 
ment,  the  subcommittee  did 
then,  certainly  this  amendment  icould  be 
properly  before  this  committee  w  tien  that 
bill  does  come  up. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  and  the  genjtleman's 
amendment  would  be  perfectly 
and  we  would  have  a  complete 
record  on  which  to  base  our  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  ge  ntleman 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  ScH.*DEBEfcK 

The  amendment  was  rejectee . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  \  Ul  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Immigration  and  NATtrnALizATioN  service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Sal  arles  and 
expenses.  Immigration  and  Natui  allzatlon 
Service' .  $892,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bleeding  I  earts  in 
the  editorial  department  of  the  V  '^ashing- 
ton  Star  are  sad  because  the  Justice 
Department  has  won  in  a  fight  leith  the 
State  Department  and  refused  u  visa  to 
the  widow  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
this  coimtry. 

The  DuBoises  were  citizens 
United  States.  They  became  mei  nbers  of 
the  Communist  Party.  In  19<I3,  they 
threw  up  their  U.S.  citizenship,  became 
citizens  and  residents  of  Ghina  and 
bosom  friends  of  dictator  Kwame 
Nkrumah,  who,  although  a  Cormiunist. 
was  liberally  suplied  by  the  softheads 
in  the  State  Department  with  rmlllions 
of  dollars  of  foreign  aid.  Nknmiah  later 
fled  Ghana  to  escape  a  firing  ^Quad  or 
the  gallows,  but  when  he  left  he  stripped 
the  Ghanaian  treastrry.  including  all  the 
foreign  aid  he  could  reach  with  |xis  slimy 
fingers. 

Evidently  Mrs.  DuBois  has  Aot  been 
welcomed  by  the  Ghanaian  regune  that 
succeeded  the  Commimist  thieT  Nkru- 
mah. because  she  picked  up  herj  luggage 
and  moved  to  Cairo,  Egypt 

Now,  like  others  who  have  r^ounced 
their  UJS.  citizenship  to  cuddle  up  to 
the  Communist  comrades,  thi^  widow 
DuBois  says  she  would  like  to!  see  her 
native  land  once  more.  It  is  only  coin- 
cidental, of  course,  that  while  baving  a 
look  she  was  scheduled  to  spoik  to  a 
group  of  college  students.         T 

Says  the  Washington  Star,  in  includ- 
ing its  puerile  editorial:  | 

She  might  be  disappointed  In  t hie  spread- 
ing iirbcui  bUgbt  and  the  mtiltlpllipatlon  of 
beer  cans  on  the  landscape,  but  tbe  coiin- 
try  Is  strong  enoiigb  to  spare  her  i .  look. 


to  Visit 


of   the 


Yes;  this  country  is  strong  enough,  but 
if  given  the  chance  she  would  probably 
be  glad  to  take  up  residence  among  the 
beer  cans,  and  why  should  this  Gov- 
ernment expend  the  slightest  energy  and 
expense  on  throwing  this  ingrate  out  of 
the  country  and  returning  her  to  Egypt? 

Our  compliments  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  and  the  Justice  Dei>art- 
ment  for  rejecting  this  visa  application, 
and  a  Bronx  cheer  for  the  jellyfish  in 
the  State  Department  who  would  creep 
and  crawl  to  any  adult  American,  man 
or  woman,  who  willfully  and  willingly 
renounces  his  or  her  citizenship  to  carry 
the  torch  of  communism. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairmtm  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Hall  > . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  generally  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  but  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  define  a  little  more  clearly 
what  he  means  by  a  Bronx  cheer? 
« Pause.  • 

I  will  relieve  the  gentleman  of  that  def- 
inition inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  is 
in  the  well  of  the  House.  But  in  all  seri- 
ousness, I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
gentleman  means  when  he  said  Madam 
DuBois  "threw  up"  her  citizenship  and 
fled  to  Ghana.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
threw  up  in  the  sense  that  one  eructates, 
spews,  or  vomits  forth? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  she  renounced  her 
citizenship,  she  threw  it  up. 

Mr.  HALT  I.  Oh,  I  understand. 

Does  the  gentleman  recall  numerous 
private  bills  that  have  come  before  us  on 
the  House  Calendar  either  to  cause  us 
to  allow  people  without  citizenship  to 
remain  in  the  United  States,  or  a  long 
list  of  names  in  a  bill  which,  if  not 
acted  on,  allow  the  Department  of  Justice 
and /or  the  Attorney  General  to  bar  de- 
portation? And  does  the  gentleman  not 
feel  that  if  Madam  DuBois  or  this  "pu- 
erile" person  who  may  be  attempting  to 
come  back,  and  who  did  vomit  forth 
and  voluntarily  renoimce  her  citizenship, 
might  become  one  of  these  "private  bills" 
edited  by  some  "bleeding  heart"  or  social 
do-gooder,  so  that  we  would  have  to  work 
our  will  on  this  House  floor  and  keep  her 
in  the  United  States  among  the  beer 
cans? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  that  had 
she  been  permitted  to  come  to  this  coim- 
try, the  Congress  would  have  been  faced, 
sooner  or  later,  with  a  private  bill  to  re- 
store her  citizenship. 

Mr.  HALL.  We  need  another  "kook " 
like  this  back  in  this  coimtry  like  we 
need  an  extra  hole  in  the  head.  Let  us 
"throw-up"  a  bar  against  her  return. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bar  is  already  up 
and  I  ho]3e  it  stays  up.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  this  bill  there 
is  $892,000  in  additional  money  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  provide  for  unanticipated  costs  of 
transporting,  detaining,  and  expelling 
illegal  aliens. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


RELATED  AGENCIES 
Office  of  Education 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    education 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Civil  Rights 
Education",  Including  not  to  exceed  $250,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  explain  this  item 
with  regard  to  the  OfiQce  of  Education. 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  merely  wish  to  state  that  I  per- 
sonally was  in  favor  of  the  full  amount 
requested  for  the  item  "Civil  rights  edu- 
cation, Offlce  of  Education." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

increased  pay  costs 

For  additional  amounts  for  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  for  Increased  pay 
costs  authorlze<l  by  or  pursuant  to  law,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  title  n  relates  only  to  in- 
creased pay  costs  which  have  been  ex- 
plained in  previous  debate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  n  be  considered 
as  read — title  n  goes  from  line  11  on 
page  17  through  line  11  on  page  47 — and 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
title  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  this  particular  title? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN. The  Chair  will  count. 

Eighty-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


|RoU  No.  1061 

Addabbo 

Flowers 

Murphy,  HI. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Foley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ashley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ottlnger 

Baring 

Fraser 

Poage 

Bell.  Calif. 

GUbert 

Pollock 

Berry 

Hagan 

Price,  Tex. 

Blatnlk 

Harsha 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bray 

Jamian 

Roblson 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roudebush 

Carter 

Jones,  Ala. 

achneebell 

Celler 

Kazen 

Slkes 

Chlsholm 

Kee 

Stubblefleld 

Clark 

Kirwan 

Taft 

Clawson,  Del 

Langen 

Teague,  Calif 

Clay 

Uoyd 

Teague.  Tex. 

Oorbett 

Lujan 

Tunney 

Cmmer 

McCarthy 

Whltten 

DawBon 

McClory 

Wiggins 

de  la  Oarza 

McMillan 

Wilson. 

Dent 

Madden 

Charles  H. 

Dickinson 

Melcher 

Wold 

Dlggs 

MesklU 

wnght 

Dowdy 

Mollohan 

Yatron 

Fallon 

Moorhead 

Zablockl 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  17399.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  358  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
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The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  II? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V 
LIMITATION  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  shall  not  exceed  $200,771,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  action,  or  Inaction,  by 
the  Congress  on  requests  for  appropriations 
and  other  budgetary  proposals  varies  from 
the  President's  recommendations  reflected  In 
the  Budget  for  1971  (H.  Doc.  91-240,  part  1 1 . 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress his  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  action 
or  Inaction  on  budget  outlays,  and  the  lim- 
itation set  forth  herein  shall  be  correspond- 
ingly adjusted:  Provided  further,  That  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
his  estimate  of  the  effect  on  budget  outlays 
of  other  actions  by  the  Congress  (whether 
Initiated  by  the  President  or  the  Congress) 
and  the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be 
correspondingly  adjusted,  and  reports,  so  far 
as  practicable,  shall  Indicate  whether  such 
other  acUons  were  Initiated  by  the  President 
or  by  the  Congress. 

amendment  offered   by    MR.   BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boland:  On 
page  53  on  line  25  after  the  amount,  insert 
the  following:  ",  of  which  expenditures  none 
shall  be  avaUable  for  use  for  American  ground 
combat  forces  In  Cambodia." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  most  of  the  Members  now  in  the 
Committee  will  feel  that  we  have  been 
here  before  on  this  amendment — and 
so  we  have,  almost.  But  there  is,  I  think, 
a  difference. 

If  the  members  of  this  Committee  will 
glance  at  the  bill,  they  will  know  that 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  pertains 
to  title  V  of  the  bill,  and  that  refers  to 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  made  no  effort,  and  none  of  the 
Members  on  this  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  made  suiy  efforts  to 
limit  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  clear- 
cut  issue.  All  the  histrionics  on  this  mat- 
ter were  wrung  out  yesterday.  I  think 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
that  we  ought  to  meet  this  issue  head  on 
now,  and  not  freight  it  down  with 
amendments  to  my  amendment,  but  just 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  amendment  I 
have  offered. 

What  I  have  offered  here  Is  precisely 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
says  he  wants  to  happen.  He  indicated 
that  it  was  his  desire,  his  hope  and  ac- 
tually his  command,  when  he  met  with 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  both  Houses,  and  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, that  American  combat  ground 
troops  would  be  out  of  Cambodia  in  6  to 
8  weeks. 

So  he  still  has  that  opportunity  to  ful- 
fill that  promise  to  the  American  people, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  committees 


of  Congress.  This  amendment  does  not 
restrict  that  desire. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
deals  solely  and  only  with  expenditures 
in  fiscal  1971.  Someone  asked  me,  when 
I  offered  this  amendment  a  moment  ago, 
"Why  offer  this  amendment  now?"  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  is  one  vehicle 
and  one  way  in  which  the  Congress  it- 
self can  assert  its  own  prerogatives  and 
its  own  power  in  a  matter  that  directly 
concerns  this  Nation  in  a  very  vital  way. 
This  is  an  appropriation  bill.  This  is  a 
proper  place  for  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment; this  amendment  pending  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  in  fiscal  year  1971.  It 
prohibits  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1971 
for  American  combat  proposed  troops 
in  Cambodia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  of  1970  there 
was  a  similar  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered in  the  other  body  which  ask  ac- 
cepted in  conference  and  by  this  House. 
It  related  to  the  countries  of  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

This  amendment  relates  solely  to  the 
country  of  Cambodia,  the  area  that  is 
now  giving  this  Nation  so  much  frustra- 
tion, so  much  anxiety,  and  so  much  pain. 
This  is  one  way  to  help  alleviate,  in  my 
judgment,  some  of  the  pain,  some  of  the 
frustration,  and  some  of  the  anxiety  that 
is  now  developing  all  over  this  land. 
We  are  not  touching  the  funds  for 
1970,  only  1971.  Over  the  past  year,  over 
the  past  couple  of  years,  not  alone  in 
this  administration,  but  the  past  admin- 
istration, we  have  been  told  that  we  can 
build  up  the  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
and  that  ARVN  with  its  own  troops  and 
the  great  amount  of  equipment  the 
United  States  has  supplied  to  them  could 
take  care  of  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  me  say  that  with  the  standing 
army  the  South  Vietnamese  now  have, 
and  with  immense  amount  of  equipment 
and  materiel  that  we  now  have  sent 
them,  if  they  are  not  now  able  to  defend 
their  own  areas  in  Saigon  from  some  of 
the  sanctuaries  that  were  in  Cambodia, 
they  never  will  be  able  to  do  it.  We  have 
gone  in,  I  believe  the  present  campaign 
has  met  with  some  degree  of  success,  in 
cleaning  out  the  sanctuaries  of  some 
hospital  supplies,  food  supplies,  muni- 
tions and  huts.  But  before  long  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  be  back  in  the 
sanctuaries. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  obliga- 
tion now  is  upon  the  ARVN,  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  to  defend  its  own  po- 
sitions if  they  are  attacked  from  the 
sanctuaries.  Let  the  ARVN  troops  go  In 
and  cleioi  out  the  sanctuaries.  We  have 
done  our  part,  as  we  are  now  doing,  and 
which  the  President  thinks  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. All  of  us  pray  it  will  be  a  success. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  fact,  the  President 
himself  said  that  the  incursion  into 
Cambodia  was  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vsmcing  his  policy  of  Vletnamization.  I 
do  not  know  that  It  will,  but  that  is  his 
judgment  and  this  amendment  will  give 
him  the  time  he  has  said  he  will  need. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Let  me  tell  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  that  this  is  the  proper 
vehicle  for  this  kind  of  amendment.  I 
think  all  of  us  should  join — Republicans 
ought  to  join  with  Democrats — in  adopt- 
ing this  amendment  and  let  the  country 
know  that  the  Congress  does  have  a 
voice  and  does  have  a  p>ower  in  these 
matters.  It  most  assuredly  has  an 
obligation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  at  4  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CENZSAL   DEBATE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  the  President's 
decision  to  send  American  troops  into 
Cambodia,  a  nation  which  heretofore 
has  been  adamant  in  her  declarations  of 
international  neutrality. 

I  am  not  privileged  to  know  what  in- 
formation led  the  President  to  order  this 
action.  I  must,  of  necessity,  therefore  as- 
sume the  President  is  doing  what  he  be- 
lieves is  best  for  the  Nation.  However.  I 
am  unequivocally  opposed  to  any  future 
expansion  of  this  conflict,  or  this  Na- 
tion's participation  in  any  conflict,  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  is  given  all 
the  whys  and  wherefores. 

I  question  the  reasoning  for  using  our 
troops  in  Cambodia  on  the  grounds  that 
that  country  is  a  sanctuary  for  the  Viet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces.  This 
has  been  common  knowledge  for  years. 
What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  the 
President  will  use  American  soldiers  to 
invade  this  sanctuary  when  our  forces 
are  prevented  from  invading  the  princi- 
pal stronghold  of  the  enemy— North 
Vietnam. 

Nonetheless,  our  troops  are  in  Csmi- 
bodia  and  there  are  predictions  they  will 
*be  out  in  6  weeks  or  so.  I  wonder.  I  can 
recall  a  prediction  made  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  that  American  troops  would 
be  home  before  Christmas  of  a  particular 
year.  However.  Red  China  entered  the 
fray  and  Christmas  was  a  long  time  com- 
ing. 

I  want  no  more  Koreas.  Vietnams, 
Cambodias  or  any  other  undeclared  war 
started  at  the  discretion  of  any  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  the  authority  to  plunge 
this  Nation  Into  bloody  battle  should 
rest  where  It  was  placed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  and  pray  this  latest  maneuver 
ordered  by  our  Chief  Executive  does  not 
lead  to  similar  involvement  in  Laos, 
Thailand,  Burma,  or  anywhere  else  in 
Southeast  Asia  where  the  threat  of 
enemy  activity  is  part  of  the  everyday 
life. 
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Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairr  »an,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  jentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boiand).  The 
Hoxise  of  Representatives  finds  itself  to- 
day In  a  position  where  it  cam  by  its  ac- 
tion lower  the  level  of  tension  iwhich  has 
been  built  up  and  which  has  reflected  it- 
self so  tragically  throughout  lour  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia by  U.S.  troops.  The  Coiigress  does 
have  a  constitutional  responsibility 
which  it  can  assert  by  supporting  the 
Boiand  aimendment — but  It  ca|i  sdso  show 
that  it  is  sensitive  to  the  emotbon  that  is 
engulfing  our  young  people  betause  they 
did  believe  that  President  Niion  meant 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam — and  &re  dis- 
mayed by  his  actions  which  now  includes 
Cambodia  in  that  tragic  courfee. 

The  decision  of  the  Presidenit  to  permit 
hot  pursuit,  or  what  he  justipes  as  hot 
pursiiit,  into  the  nation  of  Cambodia,  is 
to  be  deplored  and  condemned,  It  is  based 
on  military  intelligence  Indicating  that 
geographically  this  nation  harbored 
threats  to  the  American  trooss  In  Viet- 
nam and  that  the  eliminatioQ  of  these 
threats  would  somehow  speed  American 
troop  withdrawal.  No  one  <ould  have 
greater  awareness  than  I  of  tl:  e  potential 
and  the  uncertainties  of  coribat  intel- 
ligence. At  any  rate  the  results  of  the 
Cambodian  Invasion  as  they  have  been 
reported  do  not  appear  to  have  war- 
ranted any  enlargement  of  cur  combat 
activities  into  Cambodia.  They  certainly 
do  not  support  the  tragic  doiiiestlc  con- 
sequences which  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  our  expansion  of  tlhe  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

An  administration  which  jcame  Into 
power  on  the  slogan  of  "Bring  Us  To- 
gether," seems  to  be  trying  io  drive  us 
apart.  The  lamentable  confrontation — 
and  the  tragic  deaths — at  Kent  State 
University  reflect  rising  natiokial  tension 
as  the  administration  reacts  unwisely  to 
Increasing  dissent  to  its  polities .  I  find 
that  nothing  can  be  said  to  defend  the 
policies  of  an  Ohio  State  administration 
which  authorizes  live  ammiinition  suid 
deadly  force  to  control  studteit  demon- 
strations. A  full-scale  Investigation  of 
this  tragedy  must  now  be  held. 

We  in  the  Congress  can  be  most  help- 
ful in  this  greater  effort  if  We  support 
Representative  Boland's  amendment  for 
It  does  not  Interfere  \vith  the  President's 
present  actions  In  Cambodia^  but  it  will 
prevent  further  Involvement  \n  that  area 
after  July  1  without  the  aflproval  and 
consent  of  the  Congress.         I 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the!  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo|and). 

The  recent  decision  of  thfe  President 
to  extend  the  war  in  Vietiiam  to  the 
neighboring  nation  of  Canlbodia  con- 
stitutes, in  spite  of  what  the  President 
has  stated,  a  grave  e8calatlo4  of  the  war 
as  well  as  a  constitutional  c^is. 

The  President  failed  to  consult  with 
either  the  Senate  which  has  direct 
constitutional  authority  to  tadvlse  and 
consent"  in  matters  of  major  foreign 
policy,  or  the  House  whlcl(  holds  the 
powers  of  the  purse  In  all  n^atters  con 
cemlng  Federal  spending.  Including  for 
eign  and  military  assistance.  The  failure 


to  formally  consult  with  either  House  or. 
informally  with  any  Members  of  the 
Congress,  constitutes  a  grave  slap  at  the 
only  branch  of  Government  most  respon- 
sive to  the  changing  attitudes  of  the 
people. 

This  failure  of  the  President  is  not 
only  an  Insult  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  constituents,  but  evinces  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  assimie  greater  powers  than  given  him 
by  the  Constitution.  Never  before  has  a 
President  Invaded  another  country  with- 
out first  consulting  with  Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  President  Indicated 
that  the  reason  for  sending  troops  to 
Cambodia,  an  Independent  sovereign 
coimtry,  was  that  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  the  North  Vietnamese  headquar- 
ters operation  as  well  as  other  enemy 
installations  and  materiel. 

At  this  time  the  Cambodian  operation 
has  been  a  military  failure  as  I  shall 
point  out. 

In  the  past  few  days  since  the  Invasion. 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
constituents  in  Hudson  County  deploring 
the  President's  action.  When  I  left  my 
oflBce.  letters,  telegrams,  and  phone  calls 
were  still  coming  In.  Eome  were  from 
people  who  had  never  before  written  to 
me.  Some  constituents  were  so  enraged 
they  called  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
President. 

The  President  has  created  a  situation 
bordering  on  hysteria  among  many  peo- 
ple who  believed  that  he  meant  to  de- 
escalate  and  end  the  war,  not  create  a 
new  and  larger  one. 

I  sun  appalled  by  this  unilateral  deci- 
sion to  substantially  enlarge  and  mate- 
rially change  the  scope  of  what  I  always 
believed  has  been  limited  to  a  war  In 
Vietnam.  The  President's  decision  runs 
the  risk  of  a  major  conflagration  involv- 
ing all  of  Southeast  Asia  and  China. 

The  President  previously  stated  in  his 
camptdgn  that  he  advocated  the  deesca- 
lation  of  the  war  at  an  early  date.  It  was 
largely  upon  that  promise  that  he  was 
elected.  However,  this  new  military  ad- 
venture into  Cambodia  is  not  in  fact  a 
deescalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  nor 
can  it  lead  to  its  termination.  Together 
with  other  recent  acknowledgments  of 
our  unauthorized  activity  in  Laos  and 
Thailand,  it  is  an  ill-considered  escala- 
tion and  the  possible  beginning  of  a  new 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  which  could  in- 
volve over  a  million  men  In  a  guerrilla 
war.  I  am  opposed  to  this  escalation  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

On  April  20,  President  Nixon  promised 
to  deescalate  by  withdrawing  150.000 
men  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970. 

On  April  23.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
told  a  House  Appropriations  Subccwn- 
mittee  that  the  administration  had  "no 
incentive  to  escalate.  Our  whole  incen- 
tive is  to  deescalate,"  said  the  Secretary. 
He  continued: 

We  realize  that  If  we  eecalate  and  get  In- 
volved In  Cambodia  with  out  ground  troops 
that  our  whole  (Vletnamlzatlon)  program  la 
defeated. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  specifically 
stated  that  the  administration  would 
want  to  consult  fully  with  the  Congress 
because  the  administration  recognized 
the  need  for  public  support. 


It  would  seem  obvious  that  in  order  to 
support  our  men  in  Cambodia,  we  would 
require  the  continued  presence  of  at 
least  the  150,000  men  the  President  indi- 
cated would  be  withdrawn.  Thus,  this 
administration  has  created  the  greatest 
credibility  gap  of  all. 

The  President  indicated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Invasion  was  to  destroy 
enemy  headquarters,  military  materiel 
and  communications.  As  of  this  date  no 
such  headquarters  have  been  foimd  to 
exist,  no  major  documents  have  been 
turned  up.  no  important  ofiBcers  cap- 
tured— the  military  materiel  seized  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  replaced. 

The  definition  of  success  of  this  inva- 
sion has.  therefore,  intentionally  been 
revised  downward  by  the  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  "new  definition  of  suc- 
cess" will  Involve  military  supplies  and 
pounds  of  rice  captured  and  installa- 
tions destroyed.  All  can  be  quickly  re- 
pl£w»d  or  rebuilt  within  a  short  time. 

Moreover,  the  military  Invasion  or- 
dered by  the  President,  as  recognized  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  so  changed  the 
character  of  our  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  that  he  was  constitutionally 
boimd  to  consult  with  and  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  before  taking 
mllitar>-  action  in  Cambodia. 

The  Constitution  specifically  provides 
that  the  power  to  declare  war  and  deter- 
mine its  strategic  course  rests  with  Con- 
gress. 

The  Foimdlng  Fathers  were  explicit  in 
this  regard.  They  were  unwilling  to  be- 
stow upon  one  man  both  the  power  to 
declare  and  the  power  to  conduct  a  war. 

I  do  not  wish  to  obstruct  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  duty  as  commander  in  chief, 
but  neither  will  I,  as  a  representative  of 
the  people  who  elected  me.  accede  to  the 
President  powers  conferred  upon  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  which  the  people 
of  Hudson  County  expect  me  to  exercise 
In  their  behalf. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

PiNDLEY). 

AKKNDMENT    OFTOMD    BT    ItR.    TOTDVKY    TO   THE 
AMENDMENT    OrTKKED    BT    MK.    BOLAND 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Boland). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findlet  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boiand:  In  front 
of  the  period  Insert  the  following:  "except 
those  which  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops  remaining  within  South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
on  the  ground  that  the  amendment  re- 
quires particular  and  special  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  it  does  not  Impose  any  specific 
duties.  No  report  is  required.  No  de- 
termination Is  required.  It  applies  simply 
to  troops  that  are  there  for  a  specific 
purpose. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
further  point  of  order  that  It  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara)  .  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
amendment  constitutes  an  exception  to 
the  limitation  that  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  does  not 
constitute  additional  legislation,  and  is 
germane.  Therefore  the  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  read 
the  Boiand  amendment  as  It  would  be 
amended  by  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Boiand  amendment 
as  it  would  be  amended  by  the  Findley 
amendment  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boland  of 
Massachusetts  as  amended  by  the  Plndley 
amendment:  On  page  63  on  line  25  after  the 
amount,  insert  the  following:  ",  of  which 
expenditures  none  shall  be  available  for  use 
for  American  ground  combat  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia except  those  which  protect  the  lives 
of  American  troops  remaining  within  South 
Vietnam." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  no  Member  of  this  body  would 
wish  to  leave  the  impression,  by  support- 
ing any  amendment  today,  that  sub- 
sequent to  July  1  he  would  wish  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  fail  to  do  what  he 
feels  is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  troops  remaining  in  South 
Vietnam. 

That  Is  why  I  propose  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fdjdley)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley)  there 
were — ayes  50,  noes  87. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

RiEGLE) . 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Boland  amendment  It  would 
give  the  President  some  7  weeks  to  con- 
clude American  military  operations  In 
Cambodia.  I  believe  this  is  reasonable, 
and  hence  I  support  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  beyond  that  time,  if 
the  President  feels  the  strategic  Interests 
of  this  country  are  really  on  the  line, 
he  should  then  do  exacUy  what  the  Con- 
stitution requires;  that  is.  come  before 
this  body  and  seek  formal  congressional 
authorization  to  proceed  beyond  that 
point. 

The  other  day  in  our  subconmiittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  we  had  as 
a  witness  the  AID  Director  from  Viet- 
nam. He  made  the  comment  to  me  that 
his  wife  had  been  with  him  In  Saigon  for 
the  i>ast  10  months,  and  had  just  come 
back  to  Washington.  D.C..  and  he  said 
she  actually  feels  safer  on  the  streets  of 


Saigon  than  she  does  on  the  streets  of 
Washington,  D.C..  our  Nations  Capital. 
What  a  sad  admission  this  Is,  that  we 
should  devote  so  much  effort  and  atten- 
tion to  Southeast  Asia  that  we  should 
actually  make  the  streets  of  Saigon  safer 
than  those  of  our  Nation's  Capital,  or 
Detroit,  or  Los  Angeles,  or  of  any  other 
major  city  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  In  supporting  the  Boland 
amendment  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
regain  our  proper  constitutional  author- 
ity in  the  formulation  of  national  policy. 
The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin 
tMr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tieman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land) to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  under  this  act  after  July  1, 1970,  for 
groimd  combat  operations  In  Cambodia. 
The  President  has  said  that  our  Csun- 
bodlan  adventure  is  no  open-ended  ar- 
rangement. All  this  amendment  seeks  to 
do  Is  to  gtiarantee  that  fact. 

The  President  has  said  that  we  will  be 
out  in  6  weeks.  This  amendment  takes 
him  at  his  word.  It  gives  him  the  time  he 
asks  for  and  no  more.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
reasonable  compromise  and  it  deserves 
the  support  of  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  this.  The  North  Viet- 
namese troops  who  are  in  Cambodia, 
are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  as  if  they  were  stationed 
there  permanently.  They  fight  in  South 
Vietnam  and  kill  Americans  there.  They 
should  be  hit. 

If  these  bases  are  not  hit  they  will  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  a  Communist  supply 
and  operations  bastion  which  will 
seriously  threaten  the  diminished  Amer- 
ican forces  remaining  behind  after  the 
next  150,000  increment  is  withdrawn. 

There  are  many  fine  young  Americans 
In  Washington  today  protesting  the  ac- 
tion In  CJambodia.  I  defend  their  right  to 
do  this,  though  I  disagree  with  them 
thoroughly. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  them  wUl 
ever  have  to  serve  in  Vietnam.  If  they 
do,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  among  those 
left  after  the  next  150.000  Americans  are 
pulled  out.  If  they  are  a  part  of  that 
diminished  force,  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
threatened  and  perhaps  overrun  by 
trxHJps  operating  from  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries In  Cambodia.  If  this  should  occur, 
I  am  sure  that  each  such  person  would 
regret  the  success  of  the  effort  in  which 
he.  and  Members  of  this  body,  are  en- 
gaged today. 

The  facts  are  that  any  American  sol- 
dier who  is  in  that  diminished  force,  if 
these  privileged  sanctuaries  are  allowed 
to  remain,  will  be  in  very  grave  danger. 
That  is  the  precise  reason  the  President 
made  this  difficult  decision— to  protect 
American  lives — American  soldiers  who 
may.  In  the  future,  serve  in  Vietnam. 

I  say  we  should  defeat  this  amend- 
ment, because  if  we  keep  saying  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  you  should  come 
on  back  after  we  blow  up  these  sanctu- 


aries and  make  more  sanctuaries  and  say 
to  the  American  Government  that  you 
cannot  go  In  and  destroy  them.  It  Is  no 
way  to  protect  American  lives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentieman  from 
Arizona,  my  very  food  friend,  premises 
his  argimient  on  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  force  of  North 
Vietnamese  In  Cambodia  and  says  there- 
fore we  ought  to  allow  a  permanent  force 
of  American  troops  in  Cambodia  or  else 
permit  them  to  come  back  at  some  time 
In  the  future  If  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  not  yield. 
Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentieman  is  put- 
ting words  In  my  mouth  that  I  did  not 
say. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  decline  to  yield.  Let  me 
finish  my  statement. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  has  said  that  he  Is  going  to  stay 
in  Cambodia  for  6  to  8  weeks.  We  have 
taken  him  at  his  word  by  this  amend- 
ment. The  gentieman  from  Massachu- 
setts proposes  a  limitation  of  funds  for 
the  appropriations  beginning  July  1, 1970, 
and  to  continue  through  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  I*resldent  would  be  permitted 
to  have  American  troops  in  Cambodia  to 
carry  on  their  duties  until  June  30,  1970. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Boland  amendment.  I  am  opposed  to 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  send  Amer- 
ican troops  Into  Cambodia.  The  gentie- 
man's  amendment  would  limit  the  CTam- 
bodlan  expedition  to  June  30.  1970;  it 
would  permit  the  President  the  6  to  8 
weeks  he  said  he  would  need  for  his  pur- 
poses there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  together  with  the  coun- 
try. I  was  shocked  by  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  Invade  Cambodia.  I  thought  It 
was  an  unfortunate  reversal  of  the  wind- 
ing-down policy  that  we  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  President  was  promul- 
gating and  that  we  were  on  our  way  to 
bring  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam.  His  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  ordered  the 
withdrawal  of  150.000  American  troops 
was  accepted  as  being  In  line  with  this 
policy  and  then  suddenly  without  con- 
sulting the  Congress.  Instead  of  winding 
down  the  war,  the  President  escalated  It 
by  sending  American  boys  Into  Ctimbodia. 
I  consider  the  President's  action  to  be 
111  considered,  an  action  that  will  fac- 
tlonallze  the  coimtry  to  an  even  greater 
degree  than  It  Is  now  and  will  loose  ex- 
plosive forces.  It  will  exacerbate  tensions 
that  were  quiescent.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  press  to  see  that  every  university 
campus  in  the  country  has  been  stirred 
Into  reaction  against  his  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today,  I  was  vis- 
ited by  a  young  man  who  lives  in  my 
district,  Peter  Temple,  who  attends  Hav- 
erford  College.  I  was  Impressed  by  the 
young  man.  He  said  that  the  students  at 
Haverford  Ctollege  were  determined  not 
to  resort  to  violence,  but  they  had  to  have 
some  vehicle  or  path  to  follow  to  Indicate 
their  profound  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  The  whole  college,  all  the 
students  and  the  faculty,  have  decided  to 
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come  to  Washington  today  tjo  speak  to 
their  Congressmen  quietly,  eimestly.  to 
let  them  know  their  views  inJ  opposition 
to  what  the  President  has  cone.  Peter 
gave  me  a  statement  of  purpo«  e  issued  by 
John  R.  Coleman,  president  of  Haver- 
ford  College:  Thomas  L.  Go' pen.  presi- 
dent of  the  student  council,  a  nd  Stanley 
J.  Murphy,  past  president  of  he  student 
council.  They  armounced  their  purpose 
as  being  "to  express  to  our  representa- 
tives the  full  depth  of  our  concern  for 
what  the  Cambodian  crisis  s  doing  to 
American  life,  and  to  learn  from  them 
what  we  can  about  that  crisii  ," 

They  added: 

We  take  this  unusual  step  ot  moving  al- 
most the  entire  College  to  Was  tilngton  be- 
cause we  see  no  other  way  to  ree;  lond  ration- 
ally and  creatively  to  this  oris  s.  We  have 
already  seen  the  frightening  c  ^nsequences 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  wi  ^  In  South- 
eaat  Asia.  We  have  seen  much  o '  the  educa- 
tional process  undermined  In  th  s  past  week 
as  doubts,  fear,  and  bitterness  1  alee  over  on 
campus  after  campus.  We  reject  the  thought 
that  It  Is  "bums"  who  fall  to  se«  the  logic  In 
widening  a  war  In  order  to  narrow  it.  We 
assert  that  It  Is  thoughtful  mer  everywhere 
that  are  troubled  by  the  path  now  being 
pursued  In  Vietnam  and  Ccimbcxila. 

We  come  to  Wasiilngton.  as  mi  imbers  of  an 
educational  community,  to  speal :  out  and  to 
learn.  We  do  not  pretend  to  hj  ve  any  easy 
answers  on  which  we  unite.  3ut  we  are 
united  In  our  determination  o  act  with 
courage,  sense,  and  taste  In  exi>resslng  fear 
about  what  Is  now  going  on  and  hope  about 
what  Congress  can  do  to  save  lis  from  fur- 
ther calamity  In  Asia  and  furth<  r  division  at 
home.  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  givi  •  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  count.r>'  the  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  and  to 
know  that  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives are  listening  to  them.  Trhis  resolu- 
tion offers  that  opportunity. 

The  day  will  come,  Mr.  I  Chairman, 
when  the  Elxecutive  will  consult  the  Con- 
gress before  taking  the  count^  into  war, 
when  Congress  will  insist  ~^ppn  it  as  we 
seek  to  do  today  in  measure  by  the 
Boland  amendment.  The  '  President 
should  have  done  so  in  this  l^tance  be- 
fore he  ordered  American  boys  to  Cam- 
bodia. The  constitutional  provisions  are 
clear.  We  cannot  abide  imllaleral  action 
of  this  kind  by  any  Presidenti 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes  •  has  stated  that  North  Vietnam 
has  stationed  a  permanent  foice  in  Cam- 
bodia. He  argues,  therefore!  that  the 
President  should  be  able  to  [move  into 
Cambodia  at  will  to  battle  tljat  force  as 
frequently  as  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Such 
an  su'gument  gives  substance  to  the  fear 
that  many  Americans  have  that  Cambo- 
dia has  become  a  permanent  battle- 
groimd  of  the  widened  war,  that  if  the 
President  feels  Justified  in  moving  our 
Armed  Forces  across  boimdaries  of  na- 
tions without  the  approval  c^  Congress, 
he  can  do  so  if  he  deems  it  advantageous 
to  advjuice  our  position  in  tht  war.  Such 
an  argument  assumes  the  rjghtness  of 
invading  Cambodia  not  onc«.  but  as  often 
as  he  desires  to  carry  the  waij  into  Thai- 
land or  intrf  such  other  cou4tries  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  support  qur  goals  in 
that  war.  all  this  without  co^igressional 
approval.  Such  a  thesis  violates  the  Con- 
stitution and  places  too  mucn  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  I  ^m  opposed 


to  the  doctrine  of  "the  moving  sanctu- 
ary." of  attacking  sanctuaries  no  matter 
where  they  may  be. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  end  the  Cambo- 
dian invasion  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
bring  an  end  to  this  new  Nixon  doctrine. 
I  will  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  limit 
our  intervention. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  discussed  the  situa- 
tion in  my  recent  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents in  which  I  said : 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  told  the  story 
of  his  friend  from  Illinois  who  was  a  member 
of  a  group  of  visitors  to  the  state  peniten- 
tiary. After  the  group  had  viewed  the  entire 
Institution  and  was  preparing  to  leave.  Lin- 
coln's friend  became  separated  and  suddenly 
found  himself  alone  and  lost  Finally,  after 
wandering  through  the  corridors  for  a  while. 
In  desperation  he  turned  to  a  convict  who 
was  looking  out  from  between  the  bars  oT  his 
cell  door  and  cried ;  "Say,  how  do  you  get  out 
of  this  place?" 

We  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get 
out  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  but  without  suc- 
cess. In  1965  when  large  contingents  of 
American  troops  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  brief- 
ings were  initiated  by  the  President  for 
members  of  Congress  at  which  "experts" 
from  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  advise  us  on 
what  was  happening  In  the  war.  When  we 
Inquired,  as  we  Invariably  did.  how  long  they 
thought  the  war  would  liist  and  whether 
there  was  any  possibility  of  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  other  side  of  a  cease- 
fire, the  answer  given  was  that  there  was  no 
telling  how  long  the  war  would  last,  that  It 
would  end  not  by  any  agreement  but  by  the 
enemy  "Just  fading  away"  after  having  en- 
countered the  massive  power  of  our  armed 
forces. 

The  war,  of  course,  has  not  faded  away 
and  It  does  not  appear  likely  to  do  so  In 
the  near  future.  Rather  than  disappearing. 
It  has  suddenly  taken  new  force  and  shapte 
with  major  fighting  In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  his  statement  on  Vietnam 
last  week,  a  statement  that  left  many  ques- 
tions unanswered.  Although  he  said  nothing 
In  so  many  words  about  the  United  States 
moving  Into  Cambodia,  his  subsequent  ap- 
proval of  sending  captured  communist  weap- 
ons to  the  Cambodians,  followed  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers'  condemnation  of  the  out- 
break of  fighting  as  "an  invasion"  would 
seem  to  Indicate  the  President  Is  flirting  with 
intervention,  an  act  which  I  believe  would 
be  disastrous  and  would  escalate  the  war. 
I  have  written  to  President  Nixon  voicing  my 
strong  objection  to  any  such  participation 
on  our  part. 

In  his  statement  President  Nixon  reaf- 
firmed his  poUcy  of  Vietnamlzatlon  which 
is  supposed  eventually  to  shift  the  entire 
burden  of  carrying  on  the  war  to  the  forces 
of  South  Vietnam  without  the  continued 
assistance  of  American  troops.  But  It  is  such 
a  long  process.  Even  with  the  withdrawal  of 
150.000  Americans  luider  the  President's  or- 
der over  the  next  13  months,  at  this  time 
next  year  there  will  still  be  250.000  American 
boys  in  service  in  Vietnam,  many  of  whom 
will  lose  their  lives  as  the  war  goes  od.  If 
peace  Is  to  come.  It  must  come  through 
agreement  rather  than  Vietnamlzatlon. 

Although  the  Paris  conference  is  presently 
at  an  Impasse  and  although  the  President's 
statement  discounted  the  chances  for  any 
fruitful  discussions  in  this  forum,  I  found 
some  hope  in  the  passage  from  his  statement 
which  read: 

"A  fair  political  solution  should  reflect  the 
existing  relationship  of  political  forces  with- 
in South  Vietnam.  We  recognize  the  com- 
plexity of  shaping  machinery  that  would 
fairly   apportion   political   power   In   South 


Vietnam.    We're    flexible.    We    have    offered 
nothing  on  a  take  it  or  leave  It  basis." 

If  this  passage  means  what  It  seems  to 
say.  It  opens  a  whole  new  negotiating  front 
because  it  indicates  the  President  Is  not 
firmly  and  Inexorably  tied  to  the  Thleu-Ky 
government.  In  my  letter  I  urged  him  to  re- 
activate the  Paris  negotiations  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  ambassador  of  highest 
rank  to  represent  us.  I  liked  his  use  of  the 
word  "flexible."  Flexibility  on  both  sides  can 
point  the  road  to  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  <  Mr. 

KOCH ) . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  day 
that  we  are  in  Cambodia  violates  our 
Constitution.  I  support  the  Boland 
amendment  as  the  best  that  can  come 
through  this  House,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  out  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Landgrebe). 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sacred  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  have  cost 
the  lives  of  unknown  thousands  of  our 
finest  yoimg  men.  I  was  within  4  miles  of 
that  border  last  year  myself.  The  com- 
mander of  our  post  in  this  small  town 
that  I  was  in  had  lost  his  life  because  of 
the  shelling  from  the  safety  behind  the 
borders.  These  men  are  there  and  they 
are  our  finest  young  men.  They  are 
willing  to  die  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  the  freedom  of 
America,  and  the  free  world.  Those 
sanctuaries  should  have  been  destroyed 
years  ago.  I  do  not  think  that  Congress 
in  this  bill  should  be  placing  limitations 
on  the  actions  of  our  President  in  his 
effort  to  not  only  protect  the  lives  of  our 
boys  who  are  in  South  Vietnam  nor  this 
country's  efforts  to  win  military  victory 
over  the  Communists  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Farbstein). 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  keep  our 
soldiers  out  of  Cambodia  after  June  30. 
and  I  am  all  for  it.  We  continue  to  divide 
our  people  and  permit  the  fomenting  of 
a  condition  that  can  only  injure  our 
Nation.  The  President  said  we  shall  only 
go  21  miles  into  Cambodia.  This  explodes 
the  sanctuary  theory,  because  beyond 
that  area  there  will  remain  a  permanent 
sanctuary.  Hence  what  is  the  point  to  be 
gained?  Let  us  get  them  out.  Let  us  get 
them  out  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  if  we 
can  get  them  out  by  June  30,  we  will 
save  so  many  more  lives.  Let  us  give  the 
President  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
his  pledge  and  pass  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Boland 
amendment  because  I  believe  we  never 
should  have  gone  into  Vietnam  or  Cam- 
bodia, and  should  withdraw  from  both 
areas  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Walter 
Hickel,  which  I  would  like  to  read.  I  em- 
phasize that  I  am  categorically  opposed 
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to  violence,  whether  on  the  campuses,  on 
the  streets,  or  in  Southeast  Asia.  Those 
misguided  students  and  radicals  who  re- 
sort to  rock-throwing,  bottle- throwing, 
bomb- throwing  and  other  forms  of  vio- 
lence, including  the  burning  of  build- 
ings, are  inviting  coimterviolence  and  I 
deplore  and  denounce  these  tactics.  By 
the  adoption  of  the  Boland  amendment 
and  a  quick  exit  from  both  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam,  we  can  take  positive  steps 
toward  peace  in  the  world  and  tranquil- 
lity at  home.  Now  I  would  like  to  read 
the  telegram  which  I  sent  today  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Mat  7.  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  Hickil, 
Secretary  of  Interior, 
Washington,  DC: 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  you  on  your 
courageous  letter  to  the  President.  It  has 
been  a  sad  week  In  American  history,  and 
developments  In  Cambodia  and  on  the  col- 
lege campuses  have  left  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans confused,  frustrated  and  disillusioned. 
The  fact  that  a  member  of  the  President's 
cabinet  has  the  courage  to  speak  out  In  the 
frank  terms  lends  new  faith  to  those  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
nation.  I  trust  that  statements  like  yours 
can  be  accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, communication  and  better  understand- 
ing between  high  Government  leaders  and  all 
the  people  of  this  nation.  Words  alone  can- 
not unit  this  nation,  yet  words  have  been 
misused  to  accentuate  divisions  among  our 
people.  Millions  of  determined  Americans 
are  anxious  to  reverse  this  war  madness  and 
once  again  place  the  priority  where  It  be- 
longs— on  the  life  and  dignity  of  human 
beings,  and  their  ability  to  live  and  breathe 
'Ot  in   a   healthy   environment.    As    one   whose 

X'  official  responsibilities  extend  to  our  environ- 

ment, I  once  again  congratulate  you  for 
your  leadership  and  virge  you  not  to  retreat 
In  your  determination  to  hold  to  the  views 
expressed  In  your  letter  to  the  President. 

Congressman  Kxn  Hechler. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis  > . 

Mr.  DE3WIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  will 
be  absolutely  essential  and  necessary  to 
our  interest  and  our  safety  months  from 
now.  no  one  here  today  knows,  or  can 
know.  Yet  here  on  this  fioor  this  after- 
noon, acting  under  political  pressure, 
and  some  of  us  seeking  to  make  political 
headlines,  we  are  asked,  as  to  this  par- 
ticular President,  to  circumscribe  the 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  powers  which  he  has  exercised  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  since  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  an  ill-considered  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  we  ought  not  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
William  D.  Ford)  . 

Mr,  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Boland 
amendment  because  it  is  the  only  op- 
portunity we  will  have  to  express  our- 
selves on  the  question  of  whether  ©r  not 
we  approve  of  sending  American  troops 
into  Cambodia.  We  tried  to  get  a  clear 
expression  on  this  issue  yesterday  and 
failed.  We  were  not  consulted  by  the 
President  before  the  fact  was  accom- 
plished. We  now  are  doing  the  very  best 
we  can  with  this  amendment  to  express 
our  appeal  to  the  President  not  to  fur- 


ther broaden  the  war  and  our  involve- 
ment in  Indochina. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentlemsm  from  Ari- 
zona and  others  who  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  our  switions  here  may 
say  to  the  North  Vietnamese  that  they 
pay  a  little  bit  more  attention  to  what 
our  actions  here  today  are  saying  to  the 
young  people  of  this  coimtry.  They  are 
l(x>king  to  us  with  the  question  on  their 
lips,  "Can  the  political  system  of  this 
coimtry  deal  within  the  framework  of 
our  Constitution  with  the  most  serious 
question  dividing  this  country  today?" 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  leave  here  today 
as  we  did  yesterday  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  we  are  incapable  of  even  taking 
the  President  at  his  word  and  prevent- 
ing further  expansion  of  the  war  we  will 
be  saying  to  every  young  person  in  the 
country  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  and  its  institutions  are  impo- 
tent and  incapable  of  dealing  with  this 
serious  and  direct  threat  to  the  very 
foimdations  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Boland  amendment  and 
suggest  that  the  way  to  cure  the  dilemma 
that  this  House  faces  is  to  take  positive 
action  on  the  Boland  amendment  today. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMO). 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ( Mr.  BoLAWD) . 

Our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
bankrupt  and  very  clearly  is  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  realities  which  exist  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

We  have  spent  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars;  we  have  sent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops;  we  have  assisted 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  efforts  to 
Vietnamize  the  war  and  still  the  war 
drags  on  and  on  and  on  Interminably. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced,  as  I 
am  certain  are  many  of  the  American 
people,  that  we  must  act  favorably  on 
this  amendment  to  demonstrate  Con- 
gress' determination  to  deescalate  the 
war  and  to  reduce  the  American  position 
in  that  struggle.  Our  entry  into  Cam- 
bodia flies  in  the  face  of  that  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  Is  a 
very  positive  manner  In  which  the  Con- 
grress  can  assert  its  prerogative  and  show 
its  leadership  in  trying  to  reduce  the 
American  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldh). 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
incredible  admission  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  President's 
highly  touted  Vietnamization  policy.  If 
1.2  million  South  Vietnamese  under 
arms  cannot  defend  the  leisurely  with- 
drawal over  a  period  of  several  years  of 
200,000  American  troops  from  that 
country,  unless  the  enemy  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  American  troops,  then  Viet- 
namization means  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  be  able  to  stand  alone  in  South  Viet- 
nam only  when  the  American  Armed 
Forces  have  destroyed  the  enemy.  That 
was  the  policy  of  the  prior  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
worse  policy  for  this  country  to  engage  in 
and  of  a  worse  action  than  that  which 
the  President  engaged  in  last  week. 

The  President  should  take  his  eyes  off 
the  jungles  of  Cambodia  for  a  moment 
and  look  at  his  own  coimtry.  His  con- 
centration with  the  glamor  of  military 
strategy  has  prevented  him  from  noting 
that  his  policies  are  causing  convulsions 
of  violence  and  dissent  in  this  country. 
Whatever  temporary  military  advantage 
might  be  gained  by  expanding  this  war 
will  seem  of  no  consequence  if  American 
society  erupts  into  violence  and  chaos  as 
a  result.  That  tragedy  is  not  remote  but 
is  real  and  present. 

Lyddell-Hart,  the  great  western  mili- 
tary strategist,  laid  down  a  basic  limi- 
tation on  all  military  tactics.  No  matter 
how  wise  and  effective  a  proposed  mili- 
tary tactic  might  seem  its  effectiveness  is 
limited  by  the  adage.  "He  who  pays  the 
piper,  calls  the  tune." 

Mr.  President,  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion, the  mothers  and  fathers,  the  wives 
and  sweethearts,  those  who  "pay  the 
piper"  of  your  dangerous  attachment  to 
military  solutions  in  Vietnam,  are  sick. 
disiUusioned,  angry  and  lack  confidence 
in  you  and  this  administration.  They  are 
now  "calling  the  tune,"  Mr.  President, 
and  the  lyrics  of  that  tune  are  simple  and 
strong — "end  that  war  and  do  it  now  and 
not  by  expanding  it." 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein). 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  were  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  to  ask  how 
we  are  going  to  Vietnamize  the  war  in 
Vietnam  by  Americanizing  the  war  in 
Cambodia? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  much  time  because  we  dis- 
cussed this  at  great  length  yesterday. 
The  issue  now  is  the  same  as  it  was  when 
we  debated  the  Leggett  sonendment — it 
is  whether  this  body  is  going  to  assert  it- 
self on  the  question  of  Cambodia. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Boland)  has  said,  his  amendment  is 
substantially  similar  to  the  amendment 
swlopted  by  the  House  last  year.  It  was 
then  known  as  the  Church  amendment, 
and  it  provided  that  no  expenditures 
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shaU  be  available  for  Americsn  ground 
combat  forces  in  Laos  and  Tha  land.  The 
amendment  offered  now  by  Mr.  Boland 
would  merely  add  Cambodia  td  that  list. 
This  is  a  very  mild  amendment.  It  does 
not  hinder  what  President  Nixon  pro- 
poses to  do  because  it  does  n  )t  go  into 
effect  until  July  1.  It  does  not  endanger 
any  of  our  troops.  Therefore.  I  think  the 
House  should  assert  its  authority  and  ap- 
prove this  amendment. 

I  supported  the  Leggett  afciendment 
and  I  now  support  the  Bolar<d  amend- 
ment because  I  think  we  in  this  body 
must  speak  up — and  speak  up  :  oudly  and 
clearly— to  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. They  are  looking  to  the  Congress 
for  guidance  at  this  critical  period,  and 
I  think  we  must  respond — nov. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chiir  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson >. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  in  the  debt  3f  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  B<ii.and)  for 
offering  this  absolutely  reasonable  and 
sensible  amendment.  The  tim«  has  come, 
notwithstanding  all  the  rheUiric  to  the 
contrary,  for  this  body  to  eJiercise  our 
responsibility  in  this  regard.  ]  t  is  a  rea- 
sonable, thoughtful,  and  constructive 
amendment,  and  I  associate  i|iyself  with 
the  statements  of  those  who  support  the 
amendment.  Actually  it  is.  in  assence.  one 
more  opportunity  for  us  to  Express  our 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  We  shall  continue  iuch  efforts 
until  we  have  the  victory  ta^hlch  Mr. 
BoLAND's  amendment  deserve*. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cnair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Calliomia  (Mr 
Moss.)  I 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ithe  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  afforded 
us  an  appropriate  opportimliy  to  speak 
out  responsibly  here  in  Congi!ess — and  if 
you  need  evidence  that  we  naed  to  speak 
out,  then  read  the  ticker  tapes  out  in 
the  Speaker's  lobby,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  Nation  has  a  great  number  of  its 
colleges  and  universities  closed  at  this 
moment. 

We  find  that  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  National  Guard  Burefiu  has  au- 
thorized the  use  of  National  Guard  per- 
sonnel as  night  watchmen  ground  this 
Nation.  It  reads  almost  like  ^  war  com- 
munique here  in  this  Natiott,  and  that 
has  been  brought  about  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  very  unwise  action  taken  by 
the  President  in  acting  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Congress.  j 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  very  least 
we  can  do  is  to  take  him  ut  his  word 
and  give  him  his  8  weeks,  and  cut  off 
the  funds  for  fiscal  1971. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Caair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Abxhss). 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Chairmian,  we  cov- 
ered this  ground  at  great  length  on  yes- 
terday. Now  we  are  preparing  to  do  it 
over  again.  May  I  simply  sakr  that  I  for 
one  do  not  intend  to  tie  tae  hands  of 
the  President  in  any  way  i^  this  mat- 
ter, none  whatsover,  because  he  is  my 
President  as  well  as  yours,  apd  what  we 
should  do  is  support  the  President  of 


the  United  States  in  this  case  whether 
you  agree  with  him  politically  or  not. 

I  have  here  two  news  releases  which 
have  just  come  out  which  indicate  in 
very  clear  fashion  that  progress  is  being 
made,  in  Cambodia.  At  the  moment  it  ap- 
pears we  are  on  the  road  toward  doing 
what  the  President  and  the  country  had 
hoped  we  would  be  able  to  do. 

As  of  this  very  moment  we  have  cap- 
tured almost^-almost — 1  milUon  total 
rounds  of  ammunition.  This  means  1 
milUon  less  rounds  of  ammunition  that 
are  goirig  to  be  shot  at  our  American 
boys  just  across  the  Cambodian  border 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Likewise  I  have  a  Reuters  dispatch 
which  has  just  come  in  over  the  wire, 
and  it  says: 

An  Allied  force  today  claimed  it  captured 
the  Viet  Cong  headquarters,  which  was  the 
target  of  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proves  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  direction  we  had 
hoped  to  move,  and  I  would  tnist  that 
Congress  would  do  nothing  at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  slow  down  what  appears 
to  be  real  progress  in  our  efforts  to  de- 
stroy the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
meeting  Tuesday  President  Nixon  told 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  quote: 

We  expect  the  Soviets  to  protest  our  action 
(In  Cambodia)  Just  as  we  protested  their 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

That  is  quite  an  equation.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Mr.  Nixon  regswds  the 
two  actions  as  comparable,  but  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  when  he  made  his  decision 
on  C?ambodia,  President  Nixon  seems  to 
have  forgotten  the  precept  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  that  we  should  show  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind — 
and  the  opinions  of  mankind  include  the 
opinions  of  young  Americans  as  well  as 
the  opinions  of  people  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  adoption 
of  the  Boland  amendment  would  go  some 
way  to  repair  the  damage  that  has  been 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Howard)  . 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  very  happy  to  hear  the 
report  a  few  minutes  ago  from  the  dis- 
tingtiished  minority  whip,  who  stated,  as 
the  President  had  indicated,  that  the 
objectives  are  beiiig  met  and  that  we  are 
destroying  the  enemy's  capability  of  kill- 
ing American  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  since  the  President  said 
we  would  be  out  of  there  by  July  1,  and 
since  this  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  does  not  take  effect 
until  after  July  1.  that  we  should  all  give 
the  President  a  vote  of  confidence  by 
supporting  this  amendment,  and  then 
we  can  all  go  home  very  happy  this 
afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett). 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  was 
alarmed  on  reading  the  newspapers  just 
a  few  minutes  ago,  one  of  the  late  re- 
leases that  came  out,  that  I  understand 
really  violates  the  President's  pledge  to 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee that  American  ground  forces  would 
penetrate  no  more  than  20  miles  or  30 
miles  into  Cambodia.  I  understand  now 
the  U.S.  Navy  is  now  floating  up  the 
Mekong  River  all  the  way  to  Phnom 
Penh. 

I  say  that  we  ought  to  save  the  Presi- 
dent from  some  of  the  wild  desires  of 
some  of  the  military  leaders. 

He  said  in  response  to  my  questions 
down  at  the  White  House  the  other  day — 
I  said,  "Do  you  need  American  ground 
forces  in  Cambodia  in  the  next  fiscal 
year?"  He  said,  "Congressman,  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  I  will  have  the  'head' 
^that  is  a  paraphrase)  — of  the  Chairman 
of  my  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  if  we  have 
them  there  after  July  1." 

So  I  say  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Boland 
is  directly  in  point  and  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

As  to  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  that  this  is  a  partisan  effort,  I  re- 
mind again  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  that  Gerry  Ford,  2  years  ago  said 
the  following  to  President  Johnson  on 
hot  pursuit  in  Cambodia. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.   10,  1968] 

CONSTTLT  WtT.t.  ON  "HOT  PURSUIT,"  PORD  ASKS 

House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 
called  on  President  Johnson  yesterday  to 
clear  with  Congress  before  committing  UJ3. 
troops  to  any  "hot  pursuit"  of  Communist 
troops  across  the  Cambodian  border  from 
Vietnam. 

"Personally  I  feel  they  have  not  nuule  a 
case  for  hot  pvirsult,"  he  told  a  news  con- 
ference In  commenting  on  current  Admin- 
istration efforts  to  bar  use  of  Cambodia  as 
a  Communist  sazkctuary  In  the  war. 

"It  Is  Important  that  they  (the  Adminis- 
tration) come  to  Congress,  present  the  prob- 
lem, and  get  our  concurrence  before  they 
adopt  a  new  policy  of  hot  pursuit.  This  would 
be  a  drastic  change,"  he  said. 

Ford  said  he  believes  North  Vietnam  is 
displaying  a  "change  of  attitude"  that  could 
lead  to  negotiations  and  an  end  to  the  war, 
but  he  warned  against  any  cessation  of  VS. 
bombing  until  Hanoi  also  scales  down  the 
conflict.  At  a  mintmiim  he  said,  North  Viet- 
nam should  halve  the  flow  of  manpower  and 
supplies  across  Its  border  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman  from   New   York    (Mr. 

LOWSNSTKIN)  . 

Mr.  LOWE>TSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
element  of  this  discussion  that  disturbs 
me  is  the  repeated  suggestion  that  some- 
how those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  effect  on  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  unauthorized  extension  of  the 
war  are  less  interested  in  the  effect  of 
the  e^i^nsion  of  the  war  on  the  young 
men  who  are  In  Vietnam.  That  sugges- 
tion is  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  make  it.  It  implies  that  they 
do  not  imderstand  that  bringing  home 
soldiers  involved  in  pointless  wars  is  in 
fact  the  best  way  to  diminish  the  risks 
borne  by  those  soldiers. 
The  point  of  course  is  that  passing 
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this  amendment  will  help  all  the  yoimg 
people  of  this  country,  the  young  people 
here  and  the  young  people  in  Vietnam 
as  well — and  the  not  so  young  people  too. 
It  will  help  the  United  States,  because  it 
can  help  to  spare  us  further  bitterness, 
and  to  save  lots  of  money.  It  can  increase 
faith  in  the  constitutional  processes  of 
this  country  at  a  time  when  that  would 
add  measurably  to  our  national  security. 
Above  all,  it  will  save  a  great  many  lives 
that  need  not  be  lost. 

It  may  even  help  to  save  us  from  ever 
undergoing  again  the  horror  of  young 
Americans  in  uniform  shooting  other 
young  Americans  on  a  sunny  field  on 
a  pleasant  campus  near  the  heart  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  has  an  opportunity  to  rectify  the 
errors  of  yesterday,  when  debate  on  the 
issue  of  Cambodia  was  cut  off.  and  when 
the  House  failed  to  pass  any  amend- 
ments to  the  military  procurement  bill. 
H.R.  17123.  expressing  opposition  to  the 
President's  unilateral,  unauthorized  ac- 
tion in  sending  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  into  Cambodia.  It  is  1  week 
since  President  Nixon's  aimouncement 
that  American  troops  had  been  ordered 
into  Cambodia,  and  today,  the  press  re- 
ports that  20,000  American  troops  are  in 
thatcoimtry. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Boland)  has  offered  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  17399,  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
barring  any  utilization  of  fiscal  year  1970 
funds  for  American  troops  in  Cambodia. 
It  is  essential  that  Congress  exercise 
the  power  of  the  purse  to  curb  the  admin- 
istration's appetite  for  military  answers 
to  the  political  problem  of  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  is  entirely  in  line  with 
the  similar  provision  adopted  last  De- 
cember 15  by  the  Senate,  and  agreed  to 
by  the  House  accepting  the  conference 
report  on  December  18.  1969,  which  is 
section  643  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  PubUc  Law  91-171. 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  It  reads : 

Sxc.  643.  In  line  with  the  expressed  Inten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of 
American  ground  troops  In  Laoe  or  Thailand. 

Today  we  seek  to  expand  the  import 
of  this  provision  to  include  coverage  of 
Cambodia.  It  is  really  not  even  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  previously  enacted  legis- 
lation embodied  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill,  but  the  filling 
in  of  a  gap  xmintentionally  left  by  the 
Senate  and  House  last  December.  At  that 
time,  details  of  the  secret  war  in  Laos 
and  the  administration's  commitments 
in  Thailand  were  beginning  to  come  to 
light.  The  langiiage  then  passed  was  an 
expression  of  congressional  determina- 
tion that  American  ground  combat  troops 
would  not  be  used  outside  of  Vietnam.  At 
that  time,  no  one  even  considered  that 
the  President  might  take  the  imthought- 
of  action  of  invading  the  neutral  nation 
of  Cambodia.  Had  the  thought  occurred. 


clearly  section  643  would  have  covered 

this  possibility  also.  The  Senate  debate 
makes  this  conclusion  clear,  for  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senate — a  concern  which  the 
House  must  be  presumed  to  have  shared 
in  accepting  the  Senate-passed  amend- 
ment— was  expansion  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

But,  the  past  aside,  the  matter  of 
major  concern  now  is  that  Americsm 
groimd  combat  troops  are  in  Cambodia. 
No  semantic  doubletalk  is  available  to 
the  Pentagon,  which  has  chosen  in  the 
past  to  define  "ground  combat  troops"  as 
excluding  "advisers."  Here  the  situation 
is  starkly  clear,  and  clearly  extreme. 

This  amendment  would  deprive  the 
President  of  the  funds  to  conduct  his  new 
war  in  Camboda.  It  offers  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  assert  its  constitutional 
responsibility  on  the  question  of  war  and 
peace.  There  was  a  sound  reason  why 
the  Constitution  states  that  no  appropri- 
ation of  money  for  raising  and  support- 
ing an  army  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  2  years.  It  was  so  that  the  people 
through  their  elected  representatives 
would  be  able  to  exercise  control  over  the 
military.  Let  us  do  so  now. 

TROOPS  IN  CAMBODIA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Boland  amendment.  I 
believe  this  would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  war  in  Cambodia  started  4  years 
ago  when  the  Communists  from  North 
Vietnam  invaded  Cambodia  and  built 
their  sanctuaries  along  the  Cambodian 
boundary  line.  These  sanctuaries  are 
what  we  are  going  to  destroy. 

Now  let  us  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
being  successful.  But  what  you  say  Is 
that  we  can  be  successful  only  once.  You 
are  saying  the  North  Vietruunese  can 
cx>me  back  and  build  their  sanctuaries, 
but  we  cannot  go  in  and  destroy  them 
a  second  time.  You  are  denying  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  right  to  protect  American  lives  if 
the  Communists  return  and  rebuild  their 
sanctuaries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  to  close  the 
debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not write  war  strategy  from  the  floor.  A 
vote  on  this  amendment  does  not  indi- 
cate whether  one  is  for  or  against  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia.  A  vote  against 
the  amendment  would  support  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces — and  affirm  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  tie  his  hands,  and  that  we 
hold  him  to  his  commitment  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
construct or  rehash  the  arguments  of 
yesterday  on  amendments  similar  to  the 
one  facing  us  today.  But  on  yesterday 
the  House  voted  such  amendments  down 
by  substantial  margin. 
I  think  it  would  be  imf  ortunate,  in  the 


eyes  of  the  country  and  the  world,  if  the 
House  should  reverse  itself  without  any 
substantial  reason  within  a  24-hour  pe- 
riod. We  must  undertake  to  act  Tespaa- 
slbly.  All  Members  want  to  see  the  war 
ended  on  honorable  terms  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Boland 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Boland 
and  Mr.  Mahon. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  94, 
noes  163. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  therein. 

Sec.  602.  Except  where  specifically  in- 
creased or  decreased  elsewhere  In  this  Act, 
the  restrictions  contained  within  apprc^rta- 
tlons.  or  provisions  affecting  appropriations 
or  other  funds,  available  during  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  limiting  the  amounts  which  may 
be  expended  for  personal  services,  or  for  pur- 
IKJses  Involving  personal  services,  ar  amounts 
which  may  be  transferred  between  appro- 
priations or  authorizations  available  for  or 
Involving  such  services,  are  hereby  Increased 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  Increased 
pay  costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law. 

AMENDMENT    OrFKRXD    BT    MR.   VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  On 
page  46,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  603.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  act  available  to  the  Inter-Amcrlcan 
Bank  shall  be  used  directly  or  Indirectly  as 
grants  or  loans  to  officers  or  members,  of  the 
staff,  of  the  Inter-Amerlcui  Bank." 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  time 
ago  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  In- 
ter-American Bank  has  been  making  ex- 
tensive loans  to  its  officers  and  to  its 
staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Passman)  ,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
at  this  time  if  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana could  tell  me  whether  I  am  correct 
in  imderstanding  that  over  200  loans 
have  been  made  to  members  of  the  staff 
and  officers  of  the  Inter-American  Bank? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse I  should  like  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentl«nan.  that  is  correct. 
There  have  been  over  200  locuis  mtuie  to 
members  and  the  staff  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  Asian  Devdopment  Bank 
makes  the  same  sort  of  loans. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
what  kinds  of  loans  these  axe.  Are  these 
personal  loans,  property  purchase  loans, 
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or  home  modemizaUon  loan  i?  What  type 

SLTG  tticy? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  It  Is  a  combination 
of  many.  In  some  instances  they  make 
home  purchase  loans.  In  ot  ler  Instances 
it  is  merely  a  loan  over  a  si  [nature. 

Mr  VANIK.  Will  the  iistinguished 
genUeman  advise  me  an4  advise  the 
members  of  this  Committee  its  to  whether 
or  not  the  American  reprfsentaUve  on 
either  the  Inter-American  Bank  or  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  hfts  had  access 
to  the  information  concerning  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  loans  or  the  extent  of 
these  loans?  ,      ,^         . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not!  quite  under 
stand  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr  VANIK.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  American  represent- 
ative on  either  the  Inter-Aifaerican  Bank 
or  the  Asian  Development  Bank  has  any 
information  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
loans  or  the  beneficiaries  iof  the  loans. 
Is  he  advised  of  this  pradtice? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  can  onpy  speak  with 
respect  to  the  Asian  Devel^ment  Ba^. 
During  our  hearings  we  alsked  our  Di- 
rector on  the  Board  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  if  he  could  fuTnish  us  with 
the  names  of  the  individuids  borrowing 
the  money,  the  terms  and  the  amounts, 
and  he  said  that  information  was  re- 
stricted by  the  President  jof  the  Bar^. 
Our  own  Board  member  ^as  not  privi- 
leged to  have  access  as  to  the  amounts  of 
the  loans  to  the  employee^  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

Mr  VANIK.  Last  year,  is  the  gentle- 
man will  recall,  he  madei  an  extensive 
Inquiry  concerning  whether  or  not  Amer- 
ican employees  of  either  of  these  banks 
resident  in  the  United  States  paid  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  Can  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise the  Committee  wheth 
Mnployees  at  the  present 
taxes  to  the  United  SUtes? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This 
national  organization,  of  ^ 
loyees  do  not  pay  any  in<?ome  taxes  on 
their  salaries.  They  pay  no  income  taxes 
on  their  salaries  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  domiciled  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  comme4d  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment,  ^d  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  accept  it.  The  time  is  long 
past  due  for  the  placing  (rf  restraints  on 
the  use  of  International  ]3ank  funds  to 
which  Americans  have  aintributed  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Cha  irman.  will  the 
genUeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  ftirther  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  cotirse.  I  do  not 
have  the  right  to  accept  tl  le  amendment, 
but  I  am  going  to  suppcrt  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  gentleman  may  re<  all  that  I  dis- 
cussed with  him  earlier  ijhe  fact  that  I 
intended  to  write  this  Intoi  the  legislation 
this  year,  providing  certain  restrictions. 
As  he  knows,  there  will  be  a  request  for 
an  additional  $900  million  if  or  the  Special 
Fund  for  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  We  are  goliig  to  have  an 


or  not  these 
le  {>ay  income 

an  inter- 
»urse  the  em- 


to  yield  to  the 


additional  request  for  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  I  thought  at  that  time  we 
would  place  a  limitation  on  this  type  of 
practice,  so  as  to  stop  the  policy  of  mak- 
ing loans  to  employees. 

It  is  rather  unusual,  of  course,  to  have 
employees  living  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  and  borrowing  money  from  one  of 
these  intemationsd  organi2ations.  They 
pay  no  income  taxes.  Some  of  these  loans 
are  made  at  interest  rates  as  low  as 
2  percent.  It  is  time  to  stop  this.  That 
was  not  the  purpose  of  our  country  mak- 
ing contributions  to  these  international 
organizations. 

I  should  say  to  the  gentleman,  when 
we  move  this  money  into  international 
organizations  we  lose  the  right  of  an 
audit  and  we  lose  the  right  to  make  &n 
investigation  or  interrogation  on  the  in- 
dividual projects.  It  is  time  that  the 
membership  understands  fully  what  we 
are  actually  doing. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
this  amendment.  If  he  had  not  offered 
the  amendment  I  intended,  if  the  Com- 
mittee would  support  me,  to  write  a  pro- 
vision into  the  regular  bill,  which  would 
have  prohibited  this  kind  of  practice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Patman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Vanik  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  His  statement  is 
shocking  to  me.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
bringing  this  information  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  Do  you  have  the  in- 
formation that  you  could  submit  In  the 
record  about  the  number  of  these 
loans? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not,  but  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Subcommittee  for  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  committee,  will  insert  the  infor- 
mation, I  think  It  would  be  a  very  whole- 
some and  helpful  thing.  Something 
should  be  done  about  it.  It  Is  unthink- 
able that  employees  In  a  tax-exempt 
status  really  are  allowed  to  borrow  from 
their  own  organization,  their  master  and 
their  employer,  public  funds  that  are  tax 
exempt. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  Is  a  sad  state  of 
affairs.  I  have  been  Inclined  to  point  out 
to  the  membership  of  this  body  for  many 
years  as  to  Just  what  would  happen  when 
you  move  assistance  into  these  interna- 
tional organizations.  I  am  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not  to  re- 
veal the  list  of  these  people  who  borrow 
these  moneys,  or  the  amounts,  or  the  in- 
terest that  they  pay.  I  have  the  Secre- 
tary's letter,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  see  If  he 


carmot  get  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  permit  me  to  place  in  the  record  the 
names  of  the  Individuals,  the  amounts  of 
the  loans,  and  the  rate  of  Interest  that 
they  pay.  They  give  varied  reasons  why 
the  information  should  not  be  made 
public. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  WlU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
permit  me  to  finish.  As  far  as  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  is  concerned,  which 
is  another  international  organization, 
our  board  member  on  that  Bank  is  not 
privileged  to  know  about  these  loans, 
either  the  amounts  or  the  interest  rates. 
The  President  will  not  even  let  our  board 
member  have  this  information.  If  you 
want  any  additional  information  on 
that,  I  suggest  you  read  my  hearings  and 
you  will  find  out  for  yoursdf  that  he  is 
not  privileged  to  receive  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASET^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  wonder  if  this  Is  not  a 
better  rate  of  interest  than  they  get  on 
other  loans. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
not  privy  to  the  rate  of  interest,  and  I 
hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  will  accept  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  have  the  right 
to  accept  it,  but  I  will  certainly  vote  for 
It. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  because  I  do  not  think 
most  understand  what  we  are  doing.  The 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  both  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  As  a  member 
of  that  committee,  I  did  not  know  that 
these  loans  were  being  made  until  re- 
cently. I  would  certainly  cooperate  with 
the  chairman  of  my  committee  fully  in 
investigating  and  finding  out  what  is 
going  on. 

When  it  came  to  my  attention  I  called 
the  institutions  involved  to  find  out  what 
these  loans  represented.  They  are  small 
loans  that  are  made  to  employees.  Many 
of  these  employees  have  moved  to  this 
country  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  credit  is  no  good  and  therefore 
they  cannot  borrow  from  an  established 
banking  institution  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  they  bor- 
row money  to  set  up  housekeeping  and 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  while 
they  are  getting  established  here.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  legislate  matters 
of  that  substance  on  this  floor  without 
knowing  what  we  are  doing.  If  these  em- 
ployees are  not  paying  the  full  rates  of 
interest,  then  I  will  coop)erate  fully  with 
the  committee  chairman  to  see  to  it  that 
If  they  borrow  money,  they  pay  the  full 
rate  of  interest.  But  they  are  paying  back 
the  leans.  You  will  create  a  considerable 
amount  of  hardship  on  these  employees 
and  it  will  not  do  our  country  any  benefit. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  wrong  with  for- 
eign governments  of  those  countries  pro- 
viding the  credit  necessary  to  finance 
their  own  employees  in  this  or  any  other 
country?  Why  should  we  do  it? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  They  are  not  em- 
ployees of  government.  They  are  em- 
ployees of  international  banking  insti- 
tutions. 

Let  us  first  examine  what  we  are  doing 
and  then  let  us  legislate.  Let  us  not  work 
a  hardship  upon  these  people  who  come 
here  under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  absolutely  opposed 
to  American  taxpayers  making  money 
available  to  an  International  bank  to 
build  a  golf  course  for  its  employees. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  just  this  simple. 
These  international  organizations  pro- 
vide good  jobs  for  these  Americans  and 
some  other  foreign  nationals.  They  have 
good  salaries.  They  can  borrow  money 
at  the  commercial  banks  Just  like  we  can. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
must  Interrupt  the  genUeman 'because  I 
wish  to  complete  my  statement.  I  carmot 
yield  further  to  the  genUeman  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  WeU,  I  wUl  get  my  own 

time  later. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  us  do  anything  which  would  greatly 
adversely  affect  these  people,  until  we 
have  conducted  adequate  hearings,  which 
are  scheduled  this  summer.  I  will  fully 
cooperate  In  legislation  to  prevent  abuses 
but  we  should  have  all  the  facts  before 
us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  their  own  govern- 
ments not  provide  the  credit  for  them? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

RESTRICTION    AGAINST    LOANS    TO    OFFICERS    AND 
STAFF     OF     INTER-AMEKICAN     BANK 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  no 
doubt  are  more  familiar  with  this  situa- 
tion than  most  of  the  rest  of  us.  You 
have  heard  briefly  from  the  genUeman 
frx)m  Louisiana,  and  he  is  going  to  seek 
£ulditional  time  on  his  own. 

Prom  what  I  know  of  the  matter  as  a 
result  of  this  recent  discussion,  I  can  see 
no  obvious  reason  why  the  amendment 
should  be  opposed.  I  expect  to  vote  for 
the  amendment — and  I  would  assume 
that  the  amendment  would  be  approved 
by  the  House — as  it  seems  to  be  meri- 
torious. 

However.  I  must  agree  that  we  do 
not  have  the  full  facts  in  regard  to  the 
situation.  I  am  sure  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Corrunittee  will  go  thoroughly 
into  this  whole  matter.  But  sis  of  this 
time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.  The  genUeman 
from  Ohio  had  Intended  to  offer  the 
amendment  earlier,  but  at  that  time  the 
pertinent  paragraph  of  the  bill  had  been 
p>assed,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  the  im- 
port of  the  amendment 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations seem  to  favor  this  amendment. 
Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  save  time  and 
inasmuch  as  we  know  it  is  going  to  be 
adopted,  I  would  suggest  we  accept  it 
and  get  on  with  the  business. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  accept  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Is  it  not 
a  common  practice  in  banking  opera- 
tions in  America  that  an  ofiQcer  and 
very  often  employees  of  a  bank  are 
not  granted  loans  from  that  particular 
bank?  In  other  words.  If  they  desire  to 
borrow  money,  they  must  go  to  another 
institution  with  which  they  are  not  af- 
filiated in  order  to  borrow  money? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  fully  famiUar 
with  banking  practices,  but  no  doubt 
certain  safeguards  are  provided. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  So,  it 
would  seem  to  me  we  would  be  placing 
no  undue  hardship  upon  these  Individ- 
uals if  we  should  say  to  them  that  they 
would  have  to  go  to  another  banklrig 
corrunerclal  source  in  order  to  obtain 
their  money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  purpose 
to  stay  out  of  this  debate  on  this 
occasion  and  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  minority  member  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Shmvir)  in  the  hopes  that 
we  could  come  up  with  some  type  of 
limitation  which  the  committee  could 
support  on  the  regular  bill.  But  it  Is  Just 
this  simple.  With  reference  to  the  two 
international  organizations  which  we 
have  examined  this  year — and  we  may 
limit  our  discussion  at  this  particular 
moment  to  that  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank — m(5st  of  these  em- 
ployees draw  good  salaries  and  many  of 
course  are  domiciled  right  here  In  the 
city  of  Washington  because  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Is  domiciled 
here. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  any  Income  tax 
on  their  salaries  becaiise  they  work  for 
an  International  organization  and  we 
extend  to  these  U.S.  employees  the 
same  consideration  that  we  extend  to 
foreign  nationals  who  would  be  working 
with  the  bank,  even  though  that  Is  quite 
a  concession.  But  many  of  these  em- 
ployees draw  their  salaries  here,  and  they 
can  borrow  money  locally. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  build 
up  to  where  there  are  over  200  loans 
made  by  the  banks  to  their  employees, 
and  at  a  concessionary  interest  rate,  then 
to  me  it  is  wrong  because  it  aggregates 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

This  Is  also  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  the 
President  there  is  so  arrogant  that  he 


will  not  disclose  to  our  own  board  mem- 
bers the  amoimt  of  these  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted,  and  I  hope  at  some 
subsequent  date  that  the  subcommittee, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  work- 
ing with  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Shrfver),  and  the  other 
Members  will  write  legislation  com- 
pletely prohibiting  this  practice,  because 
it  will  continue  to  grow  and  grow. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say, 
If  I  may,  that  the  Asian  Devel<H)ment 
Bank,  for  the  first  year  of  Its  c«)eration, 
made  a  lot  of  money.  In  fact,  we  bor- 
rowed some  of  oiu-  own  money  back. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shriver  ) . 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  genUeman  jrielding  to  me. 

I  have  Just  now  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  amendment,  and  I  see  no 
objection  to  it,  and  the  ranking  member 
on  our  subcommittee,  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  agrees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  genUeman  from  Louisiana:  Is 
there  any  doubt  but  what  we  have  the 
authority  to  act  here  to  bind  an  organi- 
zation, made  up  of  several  coimtries,  by 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  first  of  all 
that  In  this  particular  organization  we 
put  in  about  40  percent  of  the  last  re- 
quest for  capital,  and  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  not  write  a  limitation  into  it. 
If  we  did  not,  it  would  make  a  mockery 
of  the  legislative  process  to  even  write 
such  legislation  in  the  beglrmlng. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
looked  at  this  loan  list,  which  I  have  seen 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  notice  that  almost 
all  of  the  borrowers  have  Spanish  names. 

The  first  page  contains  the  names  of 
44  borrowers.  Most  of  the  loans  are  in  the 
area  of  $1,000.  None  is  over  $2,000.  I 
notice  that  Is  typical  throughout  this 
list.  They  are  apparently  small  loans. 

However,  on  succeeding  pages  I  find 
one  loan  relating  to  home  Improvement 
for  $10,000,  and  another  one  for  $14,000. 
These  are  the  biggest  ones  that  I  see  on 
this  list.  There  are  a  total  of  239  loans. 

I  am  not  so  sure  we  have  discussed  this 
problem  In  the  context  of  reality  too  well, 
but  I  still  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  genUeman.  I  would  hope,  how- 
ever, that  there  have  been  rK>  Improprie- 
tics 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wx>uld 
only  add  further  that  from  litUe  acorns 
big  trees  grow.  If  we  do  not  stop  this 
now  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  all  of 
the  employees  will  utilize  Uiis  method  of 
securing  loans,  and  do  not  forget,  at  con- 
cessionary iDterest  rates. 
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Mr  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairmlan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  we  have 
reached  pracUcally  a  consensus  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment.  I  stall  join  m 
tSTirt  of  the  amendment,  bit  I  thought 

that  this  was  an  aPP™P"*^i^i^tgI: 
tant  time  to  discuss  some  ra^iflcaUons 

of  this  problem.  j  . 

We  are  acting  with  regard  «o  a  restilc- 
Uon  of  limiUtion  to  deal  witji  a  specific 
problem.  That  is  fine,  but  th^problem  is 
far  broader  than  that,  as  khe  distm- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  OperaUons  has  fU^^ded  We 
have  struggled  with  this  qu^tion  from 
time  to  time. 

Suffice  it   to   say   that 
committee  on  Inter- Amerli 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  A 
examining  the  foreign  pol 
tions  of  VS.  participation  1^^  ^ 
American  Development  BaiJc.  parUcu 
larly  of  the  recent  pledges  relating  to 
ad^Uonal  capitalization-wl  lich  pledges 
involve  a  huge  sum  of  mones  on  the  part 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  shorUy  take  up  ihe  quesUon 
of  the  administration's  reqiiest  with  re- 
spect to  that  additional  capil  alization. 

But  the  problem  with  w  lich  we  are 
struggling  in  the  Inter- Ame  ican  Affairs 
Subcommittee  is  a  problem  iiat  is  going 
to  be  increasingly  troublesome  as  we  at- 
tempt to  multilateralize  pur  ^^o^eign 
policy  undertakings  affairs  in  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  us.  tX  the  policy 
level  except  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  obtain  informs  tion  that  we 
need  upon  which  to  make  ou  r  evaluations 
and  our  judgments  both  fr)m  a  foreign 
policy  sundpoint  and  from  a  financial 
standpomi. 

We  passed  an  amendment  in  tms 
House  a  couple  of  years  ago.  pertaining  to 
this  very  same  inter-American  Uistitu- 
tion.  in  an  attempt  to  get  tUe  kind  o.  in- 
formation that  would  be  produced  in  any 
comprehensive  audit.  We  foimd  that  they 
did  not  have  any  such  audit.  All  that  was 
being  done  was  a  financial  a  udit. 

Pinallv    as  the  result  o    an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  this  body  upon  the  ini- 
tiaUon   of    the   Inter- Amencan   Affairs 
Subcommittee,      an      agn^ment      was 
reached  between  the  Generil  Accountmg 
Office  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  respect  to  the  guidelnes  for  com- 
prehensive audits  that  sh)uld  te  insti- 
tuted by  the  affected  institi  tion.  But  that 
audit  wiU   still  be  primely   internal. 
There   remains   the    question    and   the 
problem,  therefore,  for  the  Committee  <m 
Banking  and  Currency  and  tiie  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  an4  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  an4  the  Congress 
to  get  all  of  the  detailed 
make  sound  judgments 
putting   funds   into   mul 
tutions  and  the  foreign 
tion  of  such  decisions. 

It  is  that  problem  th 
have  to  be  resolved  at  --^       . 
levels  in  this  Oovemment.lif  we  are  going 
to  have  some  kind  of  coordinated  foreign 
policy  and  some  kind  of  intelligent  han 
dling  of  funds  which  we  a(re  putting  Into 


formation  to 

|ith  respect  to 

laterad  insti- 

olicy  implica- 

it  is  going  to 
very  highest 


the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  other  multUateral  institutions. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment because  it  adversely  affects  the  In- 
ternational Development  Bank  and  in- 
directly the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

These  are  important  multinational 
banks,  not  American  banks.  The  people 
who  work  for  these  banks  are  interna- 
tional civil  servants.  They  do  not  work 
in  the  United  States  or  Argentina  orCo- 
lombia  or  in  any  specific  country.  They 
are  international  civU  servants  working 
for  this  multinational  bank. 

When  they  come  to  this  coimtry  they 
do  not  have  a  credit  rating.  I  do  not 
care  if  they  are  making  $2,000  a  month, 
they  do  not  have  a  credit  rating.  They 
have  to  live  here  for  a  while  before  they 
can  go  to  a  commercial  bank  and  bor- 
row on  their  signature  and  against  their 
pay  the  $1,000  or  $2,000  they  need  to 
settie  their  family  here.  ^  ^  .^  ,  .  ^,,^ 
It  is  a  problem  that  we  definitely  have 
with  the  Asian  Development  Bank  now 
moving  to  Manila.  PhUippine  Islands. 
They  do  not  have  credit  ratings  so  they 
have  to  borrow  from  the  institution  they 

^  We  should  not  be  so  shocked.  We  have 
a  very  good  bank  here  in  the  House  that 
has  a  '-ery  good  interest  rate.  Quite  a  few 
of  us  I  suspect,  have  used  that  bank  for 
borrowing.  And  witii  the  IDB  we  are 
talking  about  people  who  do  not  have  a 
local  credit  rating  who  have  extra  money 
needs  as  International  civil  servants 
when  they  move  to  a  new  country. 

This  IS  the  type  of  loan  fund  that  we 
are  going  to  cut  out.  I  really  do  not  think 
this  type  of  amendment  is  legal  because 
the  funds  are  funds  of  the  bank  and  not 
the  funds  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment  has  any 
effect  because  we  are  talking  of  an  Ui- 
ternational  bank  and  not  a  United  States 
bank  or  a  Treasury  bank. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield?  ,  .     , 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  making  a  point  that  trou- 
bled me  as  soon  as  I  found  out  what  the 
amendment  is  about.  ^  ^  *  t 

It  is  an  intriguing  amendment,  but  i 
just  wonder  what  kind  of  policy  we  will 
be  pursuing  if  we  dictate  to  an  inter- 
national organization  composed.  I  thmk, 
of  some  22  member  nations.  It  seems  to 
me  it  might  not  only  be  a  bad  way  to 
legislate,  but  bad  diplomacy  in  dealing 
with  all  the  other  member  nations. 
Mr  REES.  I  agree  it  is  bad  diplomacy. 
I  tliink  we  will  hurt  a  lot  of  small  peo- 
ple who  serve  this  bank  as  international 
civil  servants  who.  when  they  come  here 
do  not  have  funds  available. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
the  gentieman  in  his  remarks  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  particular  amendment. 

At  this  particular  time.  I  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  that  we  will 


have  before  the  next  6  weeks  supplemen- 
tal funding  hearings  asking  for  funds 
both  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  Asian  Development 

Bank. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  once  again 
I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  that  this 
is  an  international  member  civil  orga- 
nization, and  I  say  to  the  House  once 
again  and  the  majority  leader  that  we 
can  no  more,  in  my  opinion,  do  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  what 
this  amendment  would  do  at  this  par- 
ticular time  than,  for  example,  we  could 
do  to  the  United  Nations.  This  commit- 
tee   could    control,    perhaps,    funds    to 
Cuba  but  we  do  not  go  to  the  individual 
employees  of  the  United  Nations  and  tell 
them  where  they  can  or  cannot  borrow 
money.  I  think  we  have  a  direct  paraUel 
to  that  particular  situation.  I  Join  the 
gentleman    from    Ohio    in    asking    the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas,  to  thoroughly  go  into 
the    subject    of    this    amendment,    and 
where   legally   we  have   the   right,   we 
should  act. 

I  want  the  gentieman  to  know  I  agree 
in  principle  with  him.  We  should  let  our 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  thor- 
oughly check  this  out. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio.  ^  ^,    ^ 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  the  gentleman  able  to 
tell  us  what  the  rate  on  those  loans  is? 
I  will  tell  the  gentieman  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  is  a  most  favorable 
rate,  not  available  to  anyone  else  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  REES.  Like  the  rate  that  we  have 
in  the  House  Bank. 

Mr.  VANIK.  No;  tins  is  a  preferential, 
low-interest  loan,  a  rate  that  is  not  avail- 
able to  anyone  else  in  this  community. 
Mr.  REES.  I  susp>ect  that  when  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  looks 
at  this,  they  wUl  go  into  the  subject  of 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparentiy  about  all 
some  people  think  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  should  do  Is  provide  these  inter- 
national banks  with  money.  Just  give 
them  the  money  and  let  them  do  what- 
ever they  please  with  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  who  has  had 
long  experience  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  A  Member  came  to  me 
earlier  and  said.  "As  chairman,  why  did 
you  not  reduce  the  supplemental  re- 
quest?" 

The  reason  was  the  executive  branch 
said  no,  this  is  a  commitment.  We  made 
the  commitment  to  other  member  coun- 
tries to  furnish  all  the  money  that  we  are 
requesting.  However,  if  we  turn  all  the 
operations  over  to  the  internationalists, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  control  the  funds 
provided  by  the  United  States.  I  think 
we  have  a  perfect  right  to  prevent  these 
people  from  taking  our  money  and  mak- 
ing these  loans  at  a  concessionary  inter- 
est rate  to  employees  of  the  bank,  and  I 
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certainly  hope  that  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  It  will  demonstrate  that  we 
have  a  litUe  courage  in  this  Congress, 
not  yielding  every  time  to  some  interna- 
tionalists who  are  spending  our  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASETy.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  about  3  years  ago  I  called  attenticm 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  international 
organizations  is  building  a  country  club 
out  here  on  River  Road. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASEY.  If  the  gentleman  has  been 
in  that  area,  he  has  observed  that  it  has 
developed  really  well.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  they  have  in 
that  country  club.  Again,  this  is  a  situ- 
ation about  which  we  are  told  we  have 
nothing  to  say  since  it  is  an  international 
organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
the  cost  of  the  land  saone  for  that  coun- 
try club  was  about  $2  million. 

Mr.  CASEY.  No;  only  about  $1.5  mil- 
lion. They  have  since  built  a  golf  course 
and  put  in  a  club.  You  and  I  do  not  have 
anything  to  say  about  it;  we  merely  fur- 
nish money  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  foreign  governments 
cannot  lend  a  hand  to  settie  their  em- 
ployees in  this  country  or  anywhere  else, 
then  they  had  better  get  out  of  these 
international  banks  because  they  are 
bankrupt  anyway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Vamik  and 
Mr.  Rees. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
69,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chsiirman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  Committee  that 
if  the  previous  quesUon  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  Is  voted  down — and  I  trust 
It  will  be — I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  to  recommit  em- 
bodying the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole; 
a  straight  vote  on  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  permit  any  American  ground 
combat  forces  in  Csunbodia  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  This  House  should  face  this  issue 
squarely  and  on  a  rc^  call  vote. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  17399)  making  supplemental  ap- 


propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jvme  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

MOTION   TO   KKCOMMTT   OrPCRXD    BT 
B(K.    CatBLBKRC 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentieman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cederbesg  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  17399  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlons. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  222,  nays  134.  not  voting  73. 
as  follows: 
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Abbltt 

Abemethy 

AdAlr 

Albert 

AlezAnder 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  D»k. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Barms 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcber 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 


Brotzman 
Brown,  Oblo 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyblU,  Va. 
Bucbanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Busb 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
CoUler 
ColUns 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cowger 


Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Dans,  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Laa. 

Erlenbom 

Elsblenian 

Felgban 

Flndley 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 


Oarmatz 

Marsh 

Baylor 

Ooldwater 

Martin 

Schadeberg 

Gonzales 

Matblas 

Hoherle 

Ooodllng 

May 

Scbwengel 

Gray 

Mayne 

Scott 

Orlffln 

Michel 

Sebellus 

Gross 

MUler,  Calif. 

Shriver 

Oubser 

MUls 

Slsk 

Haley 

MlnKhall 

Skubltz 

Hall 

Mlze 

Slack 

Hammer- 

MlzeU 

.Smith,  CaUf. 

schmldt 

Montgomery 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Morgan 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Harvey 

Morton 

Snyder 

Hastings 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Springer 

Hubert 

Myers 

Stanton 

Henderson 

Natcher 

Steed 

Hogan 

Nelsen 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Hollfleld 

Nichols 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Horimer 

O'Konskl 

Stephens 

Hutchinson 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Stratton 

Ichord 

Passman 

Stubblefleld 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Patman 

Stucksy 

Jonas 

PeUy 

Talcott 

Jones,  Ala. 

Perkins 

Taylor 

Jones.  N.C. 

Pettis 

Teague,  Tex. 

King 

Pickle 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Kleppe 

Plmle 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kluczynskl 

Poff 

Waggonner 

Kuykendall 

Price,  m. 

Wampler 

Kyi 

Price.  Tex. 

Watklns 

Landgrebe 

Puclnskl 

Watson 

Landnim 

Qule 

Watts 

lAtta 

Qulllen 

Whalley 

Lennon 

Rallsback 

White 

Long,  La. 

Randall 

Whltehurst 

Lukens 

Rarick 

Whltten 

McClure 

Held,  m. 

Wllllama 

Mcculloch 

Relfel 

Wtnn 

McDonald, 

Rhodes 

Wright 

Mich. 

Rivers 

Wyatt 

McEwen 

Roberts 

WyUe 

McPall 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Wyman 

McKneally 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Young 

MacGregor 

Rostenkowskl 

Zablockl 

Mahon 

Roth 

Zlon 

Matlliard 

Sandman 

Zwach 

M»nn 

Satterfleld 
NATS— 134 

Adams 

Gallagher 

NU 

Addabbo 

Gaydos 

Obey 

Anderson, 

Glalmo 

O'Hara 

Calif. 

Gibbons 

Olsen 

Ashley 

Green,  Oreg. 

CNeUl,  Mass. 

Barrett 

Green.  Pa. 

Pepper 

Blaggl 

GrlfBths 

PhUbln 

Blester 

Grover 

Pike 

Bingham 

Oude 

PodeU 

Boland 

Elalpem 

PoweU 

Boiling 

HamUton 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Brademas 

Hanley 

Bees 

Brasco 

Hanna 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Beuss 

Burton,  Calll. 

Harrington 

Rlegle 

Button 

Hathaway 

Roblson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hawkins 

Bodlno 

Carey 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roe 

Cleveland 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Helstoskl 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Conte 

Hicks 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

Horton 

Roybal 

Corman 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Cougblln 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Culver 

Jacobs 

Daddarlo 

Karth 

Scheuer 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kastenmeler 

Shipley 

Derwlnskl 

Koch 

Stafford 

Donohue 

Kyros 

Staggers 

DiilRkt 

Leggett 

Stokes 

Dwyer 

Long,  Md. 

Sullivan 

Eckhardt 

Lowensteln 

Symington 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  McCloskey 

Thompson.  N.J 

EUberg 

McDade 

'neman 

Escb 

Macdonald, 

UdaU 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mass. 

Uilman 

Farbsteln 

Matsunaga 

Vander  Jagt 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Vanlk 

Pish 

MIkva 

Vlgonto 

Ford, 

MUler,  Ohio 

Waldle 

WUllamD. 

MlnlBh 

Whalen 

Fraser 

Mink 

Wldnall 

Frellnghuiyaen 

Wolff 

Friedel 

Morse 

Wydler 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Yates 

rhi,1lfl.nKlrlii 

Nedzl 

NOT  VOTXNO— 73 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brock 

Oeller 

Bell,  CaUf. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cblsholm 

Berry 

Brown.  Mich. 

Clay 

Blatnlk 

Burton,  Utah 

Cramer 

Bray 

Carter 

Cunningham 
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Dkwson 
de  la  G«rM 
Delaney 
Dent 

Dlckloson 
Dlngell 
Evins.  Tenn 
Fallon 

Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Oettys 

Gilbert 

Hat^n 

Harsba 

Hays 

Hull 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 


Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Klrwan 

btngen 

Qoyd 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McMillan 

Madden 

Melcher 

MesklU 

Mollohan 

Moorbead 

Moss 

Murphy.  HI 

Ottmger 

Patten 


P)age 

P  )llock 

P  ryor.  Ark. 

P  Lircell 

F  Dudebush 

Puth 

a  :hneebell 

Slkes 

Taft 

1  eague.  CallJ. 

T  unney 

■^  an  Deerlln 

1  ^elcker 

Wiggins 

'  Vllson.  Bob 

'Vllson. 

Charles  H. 
Void 
fatron 


M3SS  I 


So  the  previous  question 
The   Clerk  announced   ' 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 
Mr.   Johnson   of   California 
Gilbert  against. 

Mr  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Polej 
Mr     McMillan    for.    with 
asalnst. 

Mr.    Andrews   of    Alabama 
Celler  ag&lnst. 

Mr.  Eylns  of  Tennessee  for 
against. 
Mr  Fallon  for.  with  Mr 
Mr.  Delaney  for.  with  Mr 
Mr.  Oettys  for.  with  Mr. 
against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for, 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Hull  for.  with  Mr.  Dlngf  11 
Mr  Jarman  for.  with  Mr 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee 
earthy  against. 
Mr    Kazen  for.  with  Mr 
Mr.  Hunt  for,  with  Mr.  Melcher 
Mr.    Murphy    of    Illinois 
Chlsholm  against.  . 

Mr.  Slkes  for.  with  Mr.  Ott  nger 
Mr  Bob  Wilson  for.  with  M  r 
Mr.  Cunningham  for.  with 
against. 

Mr.  Bray  for.  with  Mr 
against. 

Mr.  MesklU  for.  with  Mr 
Mr.  Welcker  for.  with  Mr 


was  ordered, 
he  following 


for,   with  Mr. 

against. 

Mr.    Moorhead 

for.   with   Mr. 

with  Mr.  Dent 


Scljneebell  agalnat. 
against, 
of  Arkansas 


P^ror 

yrtth  Mr.  Brown 


Block. 


Until  further  notice 
Mr  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr 
Mr    Flowers  with  Mr. 
Mr  Kee  with  Mr.  Berry 
B4r  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Cart  sr 
Mr  Madden  with  Mr.  Broiim 
Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  Craiaer 
Bir  Purcell  with  Mr.  Burt  jn  ■ 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Dl:""' 
Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr 
fornla.  „, 

Mr  Keith  with  Mr.  McCU  ry 
Mr.  Ruth  with  Mr.  Lange  i. 
Mr.  Uoyd  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr  Pollock  with  Mr.  Har  iha 
Mr  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Wo  ,d 


Mr.  BROOKS  changdd  his  vote  from 

"nay"  to  "yea."  „       ,, 

Mr.  FISH  changed  his  vote  from    yea 

to  "nay."  j 

The  result  of  the  vot<   was  aimounced 

as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opene  i. 

The  SPEAKER  The  <  uestion  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

jhe  SPEAKER.  The  Question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  .v,  *  t 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Si«aker.  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  na  ys. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  tiken:  and  there 
^ere— yeas  337,  nays  5,  not  voting  80, 
as  follows: 
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IRoU  No.   108] 
YEAS — 337 


.  against. 
Madden  against 
,  with  Mr.  Mc- 


for 


qiay  against. 
;her  against, 
for,    with    Mrs. 

.^_.  against. 
Patten  against. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln 

C^iarles  H.  Wilson 

Yatron  against. 
1  >awson  against. 


;  Jell  of  California 


of  Michigan. 

of  Utah. 
_lnson. 
Teague  of  Call- 


Dl  :klnson 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.Dctk. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotanan 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla 
Burke,  Mass 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chapi>ell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
DavU,  Wis 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnsky 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Each 


Elshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
FiUton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
HelstoBkl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holineld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunicate 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
King 
Kleppe 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lowensteln 
Lukens 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mabon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matblas 
Matsunaga 


May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NIX 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkms 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sattertleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbeuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa 


Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 


Cederben; 
Gross 


Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Wbalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

NAYS— « 

Hall 
OKonskl 


Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Powell 
Rarlck 


NOT  VOTING — 86 


Addabbo 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burton,  Utah 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

deU  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Erlenbom 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 


Foreman 

Oettys 

Gilbert 

Griffiths 

Hagan 

Havs 

Hull 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lulan 

McCarthy 

McCTory 

McMillan 

Madden 

Melcher 

Mesklll 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 


Moorhead 
Moss 

Murphy.  lU. 

Ottmger 

Patten 

Phllbln 

Poage 

Pollock 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Rlegle 

Rosenthal 

Boudebush 

Ruth 

Schneebell 

Slkes 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wold 

Wright 

Yatron 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following    . 
pairs: 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Langen.         „.  .  ,^_ 

Mr  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr  Evlns  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Cunningham  _ 

Mr    Carey  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr  Fallon  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr.  LuJan.  ,.,„,„,o 

Mr   Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr  Hairan  Of  Georgia  with  Mr.  BroCK. 

"Sr  C^les^H.  WlX  with  Mx^Boh  Wilson 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Boude- 

bush. 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr.  McClory. 

M^  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Ruth.  ,  _    . 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr   Purcell  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr    Yatron  with  Mr.  Rlegel. 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr  Flowers  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mrs.  Orlfllths  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr'  Casey  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols. 

Mr  Ottmger  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr"  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr".  Ichord  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr  Jarman  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr  Lennon  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Symmgton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  tuid  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  that  all  Members 
speaking  on  the  bill  may  extend  their 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMPTTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file  a  privi- 
leged report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  majority  leader  to  please  advise  us 
as  to  the  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week,  if  any,  and  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  did  have  one  other 
bill  programed,  but  it  is  so  late  that  we 
decided  to  put  it  over  until  Monday. 

AOJOtTSNMENT   OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week  is  «is  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  six 
bUls: 

H.R.  670:  To  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1962; 

H.R.  9017:  To  amend  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act; 

H.R.  15033:  To  authorize  the  gift  of 
decedent's  body; 

H.R.  16476:  To  legalize  kite  flying  in 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1458:  To  prohibit  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting ;  and 

HR.  17138:  District  of  Columbia  police, 
firemen,  and  teachers  salary  increases. 

Also  on  Monday,  we  have  scheduled: 

H.R.  16595:  Authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate) ;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1117:  To  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Tech- 
nology (1  hour  of  debate). 

On  Tuesday: 

Independent  oflQces  and  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriation bill,  fiscal  year  1971 ;  and 

H.  Res.  796:  Amending  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
financial  disclosure  (open  rule,  1  hour  of 
debate). 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week;  there  is: 

H.  Res.  960:  Disapproving  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1970; 


Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  the  judiciary  appropriation 
bill,  fiscal  year  1971;  smd 

HJl.  14685:  To  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1971  (open  rule,  1 
hour  of  debate). 

The  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
noimced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  decedent's  body  is  to  be  given 
away? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  yield,  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea.  But  I  hope  it  is  not  the 
gentleman's  or  mine — at  least  during  this 
current  calendar  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  my- 
self in  agreement  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  I  hope  he  Is  here  when 
we  take  up  these  bills  on  the  legislative 
program. 

DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 
ORDER  UNDER  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY   RULE   ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  108  I  was  inadvertently  de- 
tained. I  merely  wish  to  state  that  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


DEATH   ON   THE   CAMPUS 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  new  unrest  on  college  campuses  this 
past  week  came  &s  no  surprise  to  the 
American  people  but  the  news  that  four 
students  had  been  killed  has  caused  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  wonder  in  their 
shock  what  the  next  episode  in  confron- 
tation between  campus  dissenters  and 
law  enforcement  officers  might  produce. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  President 
is  to  bring  about  appropriate  conditions 
for  the  contiol  of  violence  and  to  calm 
those  whose  impulses  tend  toward  fur- 
ther violence. 

Unfortunately  this  administration  has 
aggravated  the  conditions  which  divide 
our  Nation  by  statements  designed  to 
turn  public  opinion  against  those  who 
protest  Government  policies. 

If  this  situation  persists,  there  can  be 
little  hope  of  realizing  this  adminis- 
tration's goal  of  bringing  us  together.  In- 
stead we  will  venture  on  a  path  of  fur- 


ther violence  and  we  will  suffer  the 
consequences  of  an  undeclared  war  be- 
tween those  who  hold  political  power 
and  those  who  protest  the  way  in  which 
that  power  is  being  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  serve  little  pur- 
pose to  debate  in  this  forum  the  merits 
of  the  rationale  of  the  dissenters  or  for 
that  matter  the  need  to  maintain  order, 
enforce  the  laws,  and  contain  violence. 
Cliches  are  not  needed  but  rather  dedi- 
cation to  a  new  communication  and  un- 
derstanding by  all  sides  is  urgently 
needed. 

We  have  had  sc«ne  experience  with 
violence  over  the  past  few  years  and  we 
must  learn  from  that  experience  if  we 
are  to  prevent  further  bloodshed.  In 
particular  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  Violence,  chaired  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower, has  been  helpful  in  understand- 
ing the  problems  and  dangers  which  we 
face.  I  would  urge  the  President  at  this 
critical  point  in  the  history  of  the  poli- 
tics of  confrontation,  to  assign  to  the 
Eisenhower  Commission  the  task  of  rec- 
ommending new  and  bold  steps  to  im- 
prove communication  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  young  people  of  this  Nation 
in  an  effort  to  avert  the  horrors  of  need- 
less death  and  violence. 

The  efforts  of  such  a  Commission,  act- 
ing as  consultant  to  Government  as  well 
as  a  willing  sounding  board  for  youth, 
can  take  us  on  that  first  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  policy  which  can 
bring  us  together.  The  breakdown  of  re- 
spect for  authority  and  the  resulting 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  can  only  be 
corrected  by  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
breakdown  of  communication  between 
Government  and  our  young  people.  Re- 
activation of  the  Eisenhower  Commis- 
sion on  a  priority  basis  may  provide  us 
with  some  new  approaches  to  this  com- 
munication crisis. 


A  DEMAND  FOR  ANSWERS  ON  PRO- 
FESSIONALISM IN  SOVIET  SPORTS 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  ostensibly  amateur  sports  are  a 
large  and  lucrative  business  for  success- 
ful practitioneers  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
apparently  is  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  Moscow's  bid  for  the  1976  sum- 
mer Olympics. 

Two  other  cities.  Los  Angeles  and  Mon- 
treal, are  also  in  the  running  for  the  1976 
Games.  The  I.O.C,  and  its  long-time 
president,  Avery  Bnmdage,  are  meeting 
in  Amsterdam  to  mull  over  the  three 
proposals,  and  are  expected  to  annoimce 
their  decision  Tuesday. 

I  personally  would  prefer  the  south- 
em  California  site,  where  the  climate  is 
reliable  and  lodging  and  transportation 
faculties  are  bountiful  enough  to  assure 
maximum  comfort  and  convenience  for 
a  multitude  of  visitors. 

But  based  on  the  past  track  record  of 
Mr.  Brundage  and  some  of  his  cohorts 
on  the  I.O.C,  I  am  not  very  optimistic 
about  the  prospects  for  Los  Angeles  to 
win  the  games. 
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Mr.  Bnmdage  In  the  past  h  as  been  re- 
luctant to  ask  hard  question^  about  the 
Russian  sports  program.  He  ' 
tlonally  accepted  the  unsupported  con- 
tention of  the  Kremlin  sports  bureauc- 
racy that  Soviet  athletes  4re  simon- 
pure. 

Unfortxinately.  there  is  an  |  abundance 
of  evidence— readily  available  to  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  for  it — 
that  all  top  Soviet  athletes  bre  profes- 
sionals by  any  definition  exce()t  the  Com- 
munist-approved definition.   I 

Not  only  are  Russian  athletes  subsi- 
dized by  the  state,  but  as  far  las  we  know 
they  also  can  get  fat  cash  bounties  for 
especially  superlative  pei-formances. 
Pravda.  certainly  an  authoritative  publi- 
cation, actually  announced, [in  1945,  a 
then  new  incentive  system — the  payment 
of  awards  up  to  25.000  ruples — about 
$27,500 — for  world  recordbreakers.  For 
this  intelligence,  I  am  indebted  to  John 
N.  Washburn,  a  Government-associated 
expert  on  Soviet  affairs.  The  decree  also 
pointed  out  that  slighUy  less  ( ;xtravagant 
priaes  would  be  available  to  those  shat- 
tering Soviet  national  record;  but  falling 
short  of  world  standards. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  da  a  25  years 
old,  such  as  the  announcemer  t  in  Pravda, 
cannot  necessarily  be  relied  vpon  as  gos- 
pel today. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  evidence  do 
we — and  the  Intemationsl  Olympic 
Committee — have  that  anything  has 
changed  In  the  Soviet  sporls  setup?  If 
there  has  been  a  new  decree  sul)sequent 
to  1945,  let  Moscow  authoilties  cite  It 
for  us. 

In  my  own  view,  sports  loday  are  a 
bigger  industry  th&n  ever  in  Russia.  But 
do  not  count  on  amy  guidanpe  from  the 
Russians  in  this  area.  The  ^viet  Gov- 
ernment says  only  that  it  Ispends  $9.9 
bUllon  a  year  on  medical  carf  and  sports, 
but  naturally  refuses  to  provide  a  break- 
down. I 

Certainly.  Mr.  Bnindage  ind  his  col- 
leagues on  the  IOC  should  aak  the  Soviet 
delegation  in  Amsterdam  some  hard 
questions — and  get  the  answers — before 
entertaining  the  Russian  bidJ 

An  article  outlining  "Rjssia's  Mad 
Dash  for  Sports  Supremacy,"  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Washington  Jitar,  May  3. 
follows: 

Russia's  BJad  Dash  rom  Sports  Sttpremact 
(By  John  Weyland) 
Moscow. — The  Kremlin  has   made  the  So- 
viet Union  a  world  sporte  powe  r  with  a  ma« 
athletic  program  and  a  better  life  for  thoee 
who  excel. 

The  country  ha«  come  fronk  nowhere  to 
the  top  In  the  postwar  period  ttanka  to  a  de- 
liberate and  long-range  government  policy 
of  encouraging  sports.  Its  bid  to  stage  the 
1978  Olympics  Is  a  sign  of  Soviet  poise  and 
assurance  on  the  International  sports  scene. 

The  government  athletic  trogram  runs 
all  the  way  from  dally  radlo-qlrected  calls- 
thentlcs  for  the  whole  population  to  cham- 
plonahlp*  In  hockey,  wrestliO|g,  track  and 
field,  croas-country  skiing,  jwelghtUftlng, 
table  tennis,  volleyball — list  Is  4  long  and  im- 
pressive one. 

"Fifty  million  Soviet  cltlMn4  are  regularly 
Involved  In  sport."  said  An^toly  Kolesov. 
deputy  chairman  of  the  stat^  sports  com- 
mittee. He  proudly  described  tt^e  network  of 


•chooU,    clubs   and    sporting 


locletles   that 


make  organized  sporu  avaUatle  to  all  who 


are    Interested    from    the    steppee    of    the 
Ukraine  to  the  tundra  of  Siberia. 

Among  Its  many  other  advantages,  sports 
provides  the  Kremlin  with  a  way  of  making 
It  look  as  though  the  Soviet  Union  is 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  la  be- 
cause It  pits  the  best  Soviet  athletes  against 
second-raters  In  many  events  through  the 
simple  expedient  of  denying  that  profee- 
slonalism  exists  here. 

The  Soviet  boxing  team,  for  example,  wiped 
up  the  canvas  with  an  amateur  American 
squad  that  ventured  to  Moscow  last  winter. 
The  result  would  have  been  different  if 
Joe  Prazler.  say.  had  taken  on  Soviet  heavy- 
weight Alexander  Vasyushkin  Instead  of  a  fel- 
low named  Jerry  Daniels. 

Soviet  athletes  maintain  the  appearance  of 
amateur  status  by  remaining  students  peri)et- 
ually.  or  turning  up  as  army  officers  with 
no  discernible  duties,  or  identlfymg  them- 
selves as  workers  at  some  factory,  where  they 
may  actually  be  seen  sometimes. 

The  government  has  no  intention  of  ad- 
mitting any  hanky-panky,  since  the  present 
setup  works  so  well  In  Its  favor.  Even  the 
sports  budget  Is  as  much  of  a  military  secret 
as  the  location  of  intercontinental  missiles. 
The  government  will  say  only  that  It  spends 
9  billion  rubles  ($9.9  billion)  on  medical  care 
and  sporta.  but  no  breakdown  Is  ever  given. 

Turi  Vlasov  two-time  Soviet  heavyweight 
Olympic  welghtllfting  champion,  once  pub- 
licly urged  that  the  Soviet  Union  admit 
"sport  is  a  profession."  He  said  the  country 
should  distinguish  between  professional  and 
amateur  athletes  Just  as  it  does  between  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  artists  or  actors. 

That  was  In  1966  and  the  first  Ume  such 
an  Idea  ever  appeared  In  the  government- 
controUed  press.  It  was  also  the  last  time. 

Kolesov,  ser^nng  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
Soviet  sports  establishment  during  the  cam- 
paign to  get  the  Olympics  here,  made  It  clear 
the  Kremlin  will  not  budge  on  Ita  so-called 
amateurs  stand. 

"It  will  not  be  a  live  Issue  for  1976,"  he 
said. 

Sports  attract  young  people  so  much  In 
this  country  because  It  opens  up  to  them 
the  good  life,  and  little  else  ;an. 

Otherwise,  its  trudge  out  to  the  fields  or 
down  to  the  factory  in  the  morning,  with 
the  same  drab  routine  day  after  day. 

Sports  here  are  what  buUflghtlng  la  to 
the  peasant's  son  In  Spain  or  boxing  to  the 
ghetto  boy  in  a  big  American  city. 

The  government  heaps  favors  on  winners 
in  all  kinds  of  competition,  even  those  with 
little  popular  appeal.  This  means  Soviet  vic- 
tories In  events  other  countries  don't  bother 
with,  and  more  and  more  Soviet  points  to- 
ward that  total  by  which  Olympic  victors 
are  judged. 

Economic  troubles  limit  the  Kremlin's  en- 
couragement of  some  kind  of  sports.  The 
Soviet  Union  la  strongest  in  events  that  do 
not  require  expensive  equipment  or  facilities. 
The  country  hardly  shows  In  downhill  ski- 
ing, which  involves  well-made  and  expensive 
skis,  boots  and  other  accessories,  as  well  as 
lifts  and  tended  slopes.  Golf,  with  Ita  acres 
of  well-kept  grass  and  bags  full  of  finely 
wrought  clube,  does  not  exist. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  excels  In  soccer, 
which  requires  a  ball  and  an  open  field,  and 
In  Ice  skating,  where  nature  provides  90  per- 
cent of  what's  needed,  and  wrestling,  that 
can  be  done  on  any  bandy  mat,  and  so  on. 
Even  simple  equipment  Is  hard  to  come 
by  in  the  shortage-ridden  Soviet  economy. 

Konstantln  Bolshakov.  deputy  minister  of 
trade  for  the  Russian  Federation,  estimated 
the  cross-country  ski  shortage  at  600,000 
padrs  a  year. 

He  noted  such  things  as  hockey  skates  pU- 
ing  up  on  store  shelves  because  of  lack  of 
boots  to  go  with  them.  Bolshakov  said  that 
when  It  comes  to  sports  clothes  "there  Is  a 
completely  Insufficient  number  of  jackets, 
gloves,  wool  sweaters  and  caps.  .  .  ." 


Boris  Rogatln.  chief  of  the  sports  depart- 
ment of  the  Young  Communist  League  Kom- 
somol, complained  that  because  of  the  poor 
quality  and  shortages  of  equipment  "our 
showing  In  major  sports  events  Is  suffering." 
He  acknowledged  that  once  Soviet  athletes 
get  Into  international  competition  they  fre- 
quently have  to  vise  foreign  equipment  be- 
cause their  own  Is  so  bad. 

Things  of  this  kind  are  characteristic  of 
Soviet  life  and  do  not  Indicate,  as  they  might 
elsewhere,  a  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  This  country,  with  Its  pop- 
\Uatlon  of  235  million,  can  still  produce  a 
great  number  of  top  athletes  despite  the 
handicaps  caused  by  the  uneven  economy. 

The  whole  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
turned  Into  one  big  farm  system  to  bring  up 
boys  and  girls  who  show  athletic  ability. 
This  is  done  through  clubs  and  sporting 
societies,  many  sponsored  by  trade  unions. 
Instead  of  through  schools  as  In  the  United 
States. 

Soviet  high  schools  require  only  two  hours 
of  physical  education  a  week  and  this  tends 
to  be  spent  on  simple  group  games,  such  as 
volleyball,  or  gymnastics. 

"More  than  a  million  young  people  take 
part  in  our  special  sports  training,  boasted 
Kolesov  of  the  clubs  and  sporting  societies, 
•and  they  do  not  have  to  pay  anything." 

He  ran  through  statistics  to  Impress  how 
much  the  government  backs  up  the  de- 
velopment of  athletes: 

Eighteen  institutes  In  various  parts  of  the 
countries  to  turn  out  physical  education 
teachers,  plus  30  lower-level  schools  that 
concentrate  on  the  less  highly  qualified. 

34.318  athletic  fields  and  grounds  with  the 
necessary  buildings. 

3,065  stadiums  with  capacities  ranging 
from  1.500  to  101,000  at  Moscow's  Luzhnlkl 
Stadium. 

30  indoor  rinks  for  figure  skating  and 
hockey,  seating  from  3,000  to  14,000  spec- 
tators. More  than  90  op>en-air  rinks.' 

The  state  sports  conunlttee  is  giving  out 
information  about  the  country's  sports  pro- 
gram as  part  of  the  effort  to  persuade  the 
world  the  1976  Olympics  should  be  held  In 
Moscow. 

"We're  convinced  Moscow  would  do  a 
great  Job  for  the  Olympics,"  Kolesov  said. 
"We  can  guarantee  that  our  country  knows 
sports,  appreciates  them  and  would  make  a 
success  of  this." 

The  Kremlin  Is  willing  to  build  a  big  com- 
plex at  Moscow's  Izmallovo  Park  to  accom- 
modate 10.000  athletes  and  their  coaches.  It 
promises  20  or  more  new  hotels  to  help  put 
up  the  Olympic  crowd. 

Foreigners  who  have  competed  here  gener- 
ally speak  well  of  the  sports  facilities  them- 
selves. The  complaints  are  usually  about  ho- 
tels, restaurants  and  the  amenities,  along 
with  the  bureaucratic  snarls  that  can  seem 
to  take  forever  to  unravel. 

Night  life  hardly  exists,  and  then  only  In 
a  primitive  form  that  pleases  the  provincials 
but  leaves  people  from  the  West  yawning. 
But  there  Is  lots  of  culture  with  a  capital  C, 
such  as  the  Bolshol  Ballet,  for  thoee  who  go 
for  this. 

One  thing  Is  sure.  The  Kremlin  and  the 
sports-oriented  Soviet  people  will  be  mighty 
disappointed  If  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  decides  against  Moscow.  The  day 
of  the  committee's  decision.  May  12.  is  being 
awaited  tensely — and  hopefully — In  this 
country. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OP  INFLATION  AND 
RECESSION  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  we  have 
not  solved  the  problems  of  either  Infla- 
tion or  recession  in  the  American  econ- 
omy. Prices  continue  to  rise  while  profits 
continue  to  decline.  Unemployment  Is 
still  on  the  upswing  and  the  stock  msu-ket 
Is  drastically  on  a  downturn. 

In  Its  editions  of  April  28.  the  New 
York  Times  had  an  editorial  which  asked 
some  probing  questions  about  our  cur- 
rent economic  state.  The  editorial  also 
called  for  a  "searching  reappraisal"  of 
current  economic  policies. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  every  point 
made,  the  editorial  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  commend  it  to  their  attention: 

Tta  Fboblxms  or  iNrtAxioN  and  Rxccssion 

IN  THK  AMEKICAN  ECONOMT 

There  Is  no  limit  to  the  nimiber  of  theo- 
ries about  what  alls  the  stock  market — des- 
pair over  persistent  Inflation,  falling  prof- 
its, rising  unemployment;  the  skid  ot  the 
Federal  budget  Into  deficit,  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  this  might  force  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  tighten  money  again;  the  weakness 
of  the  security  Industry  Itself;  the  worsen- 
ing of  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments: the  danger  of  a  widening  war  In 
Southeast  Asia;  waning  confidence  In  the 
Administration's  ability  to  manage  the 
economy. 

Although  the  market  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  worrisome  news,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pressures  on 
profits  and  security  values  are  real  and  not 
merely  psychological.  It  will  do  the  Ad- 
ministration no  good  to  put  out  more  <iptl- 
mlstlc  bulletins  to  accompany  every  piece 
of  disappointing  economic  news.  There  has 
been  enough  of  that  already.  Indeed,  the 
regular  stream  of  cheerful  interpretations, 
regularly  contradicted  by  subsequent  events, 
has  helped  to  undermine  Investor,  business, 
and  consumer  confidence  and  to  build  up 
fears  that  the  economy  Is  out  of  control. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  searching  reap- 
praisal of  why  the  Administration's  single- 
minded  policies  are  falling  to  produce  the 
advertised  results  and  what  needs  to  oe  done 
now  to  set  the  nation  on  a  course  with 
more  promise  of  stopping  inflation  and  pre- 
venting a  continuous  drift  toward  higher 
unemployment. 

The  optimistic  presupposition  with  which 
the  Administration  arrived  in  office — that 
slow  growth  in  the  money  supply  was  the 
magic  elixir  for  steady  and  nonlnflatlonary 
economic  growth — Is  turning  out  to  be  an 
Illusion.  Unemployment  Is  running  above 
expected  levels;  so  Is  Inflation. 

One  champion  of  the  monetarist  approach, 
the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  now 
foresees  a  continuous  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment up  to  nearly  the  7  per  cent  level  by 
the  end  of  1971,  even  If  the  money  supply 
Is  kept  growing  at  a  3  percent  annual  rate 
from  now  on.  There  Is.  In  fact,  widespread 
uncertainty  among  monetary  economists 
over  the  time  lags  before  changes  In  mone- 
tary policy  affect  output,  employment,  and 
Inflation. 

The  nation  needs  a  broad-based  program 
If  It  Is  simultaneously  to  achieve  price  sta- 
bility and  high  employment.  Higher  tax  rev- 
enues will  be  needed  In  the  future  to  provide 
resources  for  essential  public  programs.  Ero- 
sion of  the  tax  base  caused  by  the  Ux  reform 
act  of  1969  and  the  premature  wiping  out 
of  the  10  per  cent  surtax  would  be  repaired. 
A  larger  budget  surplus  would  make  It  pos- 
sible to  shift  resources  to  the  depressed 
bousing  sector  and  to  business  Investment. 
The  AdmlnlBtraUon  has  failed  to  provide 
effective  leadership  and  guidance  on  the 
price  and  wage  front.  The  excessive  \nd  re- 
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strictlve  noarket  power  of  both  large -scala 
Industry  and  large  unions  must  be  curbed. 
A  stronger  program  Is  needed  to  provide  jobs 
for  the  unemployed.  A  multlfaced  program 
along  these  lines  Is  minimal  if  the  Ameri- 
can economy  Is  to  be  restored  to  health  and 
stable  growth. 


A  TIME  OP  TROUBLES 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks smd  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
a  time  of  profound  trouble  for  this 
coimtTj .  The  people  are  confused,  con- 
cerned and  distressed  by  our  policies  and 
actions  In  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  discord  and  vio- 
lence are  on  the  Increase,  rather  than 
on  the  decline  that  we  all  had  hoped  for. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  decision  of 
the  President  to  Invade  Cambodia  was 
militarily  correct,  and  even  a  wise  course 
to  influence  world  events.  But  politically 
it  has  been  a  mistake,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  Americans  are  shocked 
and  dismayed  at  what  seems  to  be  a 
sudden  reversal  of  American  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  may  well  be  that  what  the  President 
has  done  was  right,  but  we  do  not  know 
enough  to  be  certain.  It  may  well  be 
that  he  deserves  our  fullest  support,  and 
that  of  all  our  people,  but  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  situation  to  be  cer- 
tain. 

I  have  my  reservations,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  judgment  either  in  haste 
or  in  ignorance. 

Accordingly,  I  want  more  Informa- 
tion— information  for  myself  and  for  the 
people,  because  neither  they  nor  I  can 
make  a  blind  decision  to  support  this 
new  action. 

I  have  asked  the  President  to  report 
fully  on  his  actions  to  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  I  believe  that  such  an  explanation 
from  him  is  required  immediately,  and 
urgently  desired  by  the  vast  majority  of 
this  Congress. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  in  the  present 
crisis  Congress  itself  has  a  responsibility 
to  exert  leadership. 

It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  set  the  national 
goals  and  objectives  In  this  war,  and  this 
is  something  that  we  failed  to  do.  We 
have  responsibilities  that  we  must  carry 
out.  for  the  burden  of  this  war  Is  on  us 
all.  I  have,  therefore,  written  to  the 
Speaker  and  the  leadership  of  this 
House,  as  well  as  the  Vice  President  and 
leaders  of  the  other  body,  suggesting 
apprc^riate  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  you  and  all 
my  colleagiies  will  join  me  in  these  ac- 
tions. With  your  permission  I  make  my 
communications  to  the  President  and  the 
Speaker  a  part  of  the  Rbcohd: 

Cannon  Hottsx  OmcK  Bciloing, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  6,  1970. 

Hon.    RICHABO    MILHOUB   NXZOIT, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  military  operations  that  you  have 
ordered  into  Cambodia  have  caused  deep  dl- 
vUlons  within  our  country.  I  believe  that  the 
people  are  confused  because  the  administra- 


tion has  failed  thtis  far  to  state  a  clear  and 
attainable  goal  for  our  efforts  In  Viet  Nam 
and  has  failed  to  give  clear  reasons  regard- 
ing the  need  for  offensive  operations  m 
Cambodia. 

I  believe  that  at  this  critical  jimcture  it  Is 
essential  that  Congress  and  the  people  be 
given  a  full  and  candid  report  on  the  entire 
situation  In  southeast  Asia. 

I  respectfully  sxiggest  that  you  seek  a  jomt 
meeting  of  Oongrees  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  In  southeast 
Asia,  a  full  accounting  of  the  need  for  the 
operations  to  date,  and  whether  such  opera- 
tions might  L.  the  future  be  required  in 
other  areas  such  as  Laos  and  Thailand.  It 
would  be  refreshing  for  Congress  and  the 
Nation  to  be  more  fully  Informed  on  all  these 
matters  and  my  hope  is  that  full  and  frank 
Information  might  help  dispel  the  confusion 
that  exists  in  the  Nation  today. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  support  a  military  effort  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  such  an  effort  U  required  and  In 
our  Interests  and  if  It  Is  morally  right.  I  do 
not  believe  that  today  the  Congress  or  the 
people  of  this  country  have  enough  Informa- 
tion about  the  war,  its  objecUves  and  ite 
conduct  to  assess  accurately  whether  they 
can  support  it.  I  urge  that  you  take  action 
to  dispel  the  confusion  by  making  an  early 
report  to  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

HKNKT    B.    OON2AL,XZ, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  tkk  United   States, 
Borrss  or  Repkesentatives, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  6. 1970. 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Like  most  citizens,  I  am 
gravely  disturbed  by  the  current  confusion 
and  division  among  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  urgent  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  act  now.  at  this  crit- 
ical juncture,  to  restore  the  pubUc  confidence 
that  U  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  order. 
I  believe  that  the  chief  source  of  our 
troubles  is  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  The  problem 
appears  to  be  that  the  United  States  has  not 
clear,  attainable  goals  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Without  such  goals,  and  without  clear 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  ovir  continued 
presence  In  Viet  Nam.  let  alone  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia.  It  Is  not  surpristag  that  there 
Is  confusion,  dismay  and  discord. 

I  have  requested  the  President  to  report 
to  a  joint  session  of  Congress  aU  the  details 
of  the  current  situation  In  Southeast  Asia, 
because  I  beUeve  that  a  fuU  and  frank  report 
to  the  Congress  and  the  people  is  required 
to  esUbllsh  what  our  goals  are,  why  o\ir 
present  actions  are  necessary,  and  what  otir 
progress  has  been  to  date. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  In  this  request 
tor  the  Preeldent  to  report  to  the  Congress. 
I  beUeve  that  Congress  itseU  has  a  respon- 
sibUlty  to  exert  leadership.  The  task  at  hand 
is  too  great  to  leave  to  one  man.  even 
one  endowed  with  aU  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency. 

Accordingly,  I  request  that  you  consider 
the  posslblUty  of  establishing  Jointly  with 
the  House  and  Senate  a  parUamentary  com- 
mittee which  would  have  Its  task  the  fuU 
assessment  of  the  slttiation  in  Southeast 
Asia,  with  a  view  toward  establishing  realistic 
recommendations  on  national  objectives  and 
means  to  reach  those  objectives  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Congress  has  never  established 
a  national  goal  In  Southeast  Asia,  never 
exercised  its  prerogative  to  declare  the  exist- 
ence of  war.  and  never  sought  to  fulfill  its 
complete  resiwnslbUiUeB  tn  the  matter  of 
Southeast  Asia — duties  which  are  required 
by  the  Constitution. 
I  respectfully  tirge  that  you  consider  ways 
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and  me&ns  of  assuring  the 
slonal  leadership,  toward  the 
people  have  attainable  objectlV 
east  Asia,   coherent  and 
and  confidence  that  our  objecljl 
torlous  and  can  be  met. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henst  B.  0(1nzalez, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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PROM  VOICES  TO  VC  iLLEYS 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  an<  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  anq  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  calli:  ig  for  a  tem 
porary  joint  commission  of  ^he  Congress 
to  investigate  the  tragic  ev;nts  at  Kent 
State  College.  I  do  this  because  of  the 
crescendo  of  concern  that  r  olence  is  not 
receding  but  is  getting  worse. 

On  January  20.  1969.  Ricliard  Milhous 
Nixon  said  that  we  needed  the  simple 
things.  "To  lower  our  voices  would  be 
a  simple  thing."  he  continued.  The  Pres- 
ident  also  said  that  "for 
Government  will  listen — toj 
voices,  to  the  anxioizs  voic«s.  the  voices 
that  have  despaired  of  b;ing  heard. 
Appropriate  and  timely  words — a  ptillla- 
tive  to  an  anxious  America 

On  November  3.  1969, 
raised  his  voice  against  thos^  who  offered 
an  alternative  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
He  implied  that  America  lad  only  two 
choices:  Either  agree  with  ^le  President 
and  support  his  policy  or 
humiliate  America.  But  th^e  were  false 
alternatives.  Proponents  of  a  policy  of 
peace  were  as  stanch  pattriots  as  the 
advocates  of  the  Nixon  progrtmi.  The 
raised  voice — more  division,  more  ten- 
sion in  the  United  States. 

On  November  15,  1969,  lover  200.000 
Americans  passionately — put  peace- 
fully— petitioned  the  President  to  seek 
peace  In  Vietnam.  Instead  oif  listening  as 
he  promised,  the  President! flaunted  the 
largest  assembly  for  peace  in  American 
history  and  turned  his  ear  instead  to  TV's 
game  of  the  week.  Those  who  preferred 
peace  to  pompoms  were  the  true  Ameri- 
cans— but  the  Presidents  deaf  ear  only 
frustrated  and  angered  pi-otesters  for 
peace.  J 

Then  winter  fell  on  the  lotion's  Capi- 
tal. But  voices  were  not  heat-d  and  voices 
were  not  lowered.  The  President's  mouth- 
piece, the  Vice  President,  began  to 
riddle  every  pet  enemy  witlj  oral  bullets. 
Slamming  the  media,  denouncing  stu- 
dents, and  calling  for  the  ouster  of  a 
university  president — who  !  was  in  the 
habit  of  listening — the  vice  President 
helped  to  polarize  a  weary  and  anxious 
nation. 

But  words  were  wedded  with  deeds. 

On  April  30.  the  Presideat  announced 
that  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam were  invading  the  nevtral  state  of 
Cambodia.  He  made  the  dedision  without 
consulting  with  Cambodia4-the  country 
invaded — and  without  th^  consent  of 
Congress — the  body  neglec^d.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  responsible  Americans  would 
protest  when  their  own  President  carries 
out  a  "constitutionally  unauthorized 
war"  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia? 


On  May  1, 1970.  apparently  in  response 
to  such  criticism,  the  President  lavished 
America  with  unity  by  referring  to  "these 
bums"  on  the  college  campuses.  Instead 
of  conciliating  a  divided  country,  the 
President  further  helped  to  create  a 
climate  of  violence.  He  said: 

Get  rid  of  the  war  and  there'll  be  another 
one. 

Well,  we  still  have  the  war — or  wars — 
in  Southeast  Asia,  but  the  other  one 
triggered  by  callous  words  and  deeds  of 
insensitive  leaders  may  already  have  be- 
gun. Today.  America  is  still  reeling  from 
the  killing  of  four  university  students 
and  the  wounding  of  other  students. 

No  one  can  impute  responsibility  for 
this  tragic  event  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  But  the  atmosphere  that 
is  ripe  for  violence  has  been  cast  forth 
upon  our  land,  and  that  atmosphere  at 
least  in  part  was  created  by  the  two 
highest  ofiScials  of  our  country  in  divid- 
ing the  country,  rather  than  uniting  It; 
in  alienating  our  youth,  rather  than  em- 
bracing them. 

Let  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent keep  their  promises  by  lowering 
their  voices  and  listening  to  the  injured, 
anxious,  and  despairing  voices  of  peace. 
Over  40.000  Americans  have  perished  in 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam.  At  least  four 
Americans  have  died  at  Kent  State. 
When.  Mr.  President,  wUl  you  hear  the 
voices  of  the  living? 


PROPOSED  CREA-nON  OP  A  CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEE  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE EVENTS  AT  KENT 
STATE  COLLEGE 

(Mr.  HAYS  £isked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  and  concerned  at  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MiKVA)  about  wanting  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  investigate  the 
events  at  Kent  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been 
enough  tragedy  and  misunderstanding 
there  without  any  political  exploitation 
from  Washington.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  resolution  be  given  a  quiet  and  de- 
cent burial. 

STUDENT  DISORDER 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent bloodshed  and  violence  which  rages 
on  our  college  campuses  throughout  the 
country  can  be  attributed  primarily  to 
the  glaring  absence  of  any  workable  plan 
by  university  administrators  to  outline 
the  limits  of  dissent  and  demonstration 
that  will  be  tolerated  imder  the  guise  of 
freedom  of  speech.  The  blame  for  this 
void  may  be  placed  squarely  on  the  door- 
step of  the  weeping  liberals. 

Last  fall,  before  the  start  of  the 
academic  year,  I  attempted  to  add  an 
amendment  to  the  student  loan  bill  which 
would  have  required  college  officials  to 


implement  this  necessary  step  in  order 
for  the  school  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid. 
The  usually  vocal  liberals  silently  invoked 
a  gag  rule  which  forbade  the  offering  of 
any  amendments  in  order  to  prevent  the 
House  from  working  its  will. 

Many  of  the  university  presidents  who 
objected  most  vehemently  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  sections  504  A  and  B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  are  now  experi- 
encing serious  campus  melees.  Last  year 
I  wrote  these  college  officials  asking  if 
they  were  implementing  those  sections  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  will  read  excerpts  of  letters  from  the 
presidents  of  Kent  State.  Ohio:  Yale 
University,  and  the  University  of  North- 
em  Iowa. 

President  Robert  I.  White.  Kent  State. 
February  10,  1969:  "Of  course  many  will 
criticize  us  and  have.  I  would  only  point 
out  that  we  are  still  stable,  still  operating 
fully  and  easily,  and  still  possessed  of  an  at 
least  apparent  dedication  to  due  process  and 
to  law  and  order  throughout  the  campus." 

President    Kingman    Brewster.    Jr..    Yale 
University.  March  6,  1969:  "I  for  one  do  not 
believe    that    putting    strings    on    students 
aid   Is   v^lse,   proper,   or   In   spirit   a   Constl 
tutlonal  exercise  of  federal  power." 

President  J.  W.  Maucker,  University  of 
Nortiiern  Iowa,  February  10,  1969:  "I  would 
urge  that  the  maximum  amount  of  discre- 
tion be  left  to  Institutions  In  judging  what 
kind  of  penalties  should  be  \ised  In  case  of 
disruptive  behavior." 

The  unwillingness  of  college  adminis- 
trators to  come  to  grips  with  reality — 
with  the  concept  that  Federal  law 
should  be  enforced  is  contributing  to 
the  wave  of  present  college  riots. 

I  intend  to  ask  college  presidents  to 
submit  a  list  of  all  students  convicted 
either  by  a  court  of  law  or  a  campus 
body  who  have  participated  in  these 
riots.  If  they  are  now  receiving  Federal 
aid  it  will  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rljht  of  students  to 
learn  should  not  be  thwarted  by  violent 
disrupters.  I  want  to  serve  notice  that  I 
stand  ready  to  add  my  student  imrest 
amendment  to  the  next  relevant  legis- 
lative vehicle. 

The  material  follows: 

Kent  State  Uktveksitt. 
Kent,  Ohio,  FebTuary  10, 1969. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  J.  Schkkle, 
Member  of  Congress,  Seventh  /otca  District, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deak  Mr.  Schfki.e:  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  tenor  and  composition  of  your  In- 
quiry of  February  4.  CJertalnly.  no  one  could 
more  completely  share  with  you  the  hope 
for  stability  on  our  campuses  than  do  I. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to 
you  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of  Volume 
2,  No.  5  of  Kent  which.  In  my  opinion,  con- 
tains a  rather  accurate  although  highly 
condensed  recital  of  the  entire  expertenca. 

As  you  will  see.  It  did  not  become  necessary 
for  us  to  Invoke  Sections  604(a)  and  504(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  and  Section  411  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act  of 
1969.  Had  the  circumstances  been  different. 
I  would  have  had  much  more  experience 
affording  a  base  on  which  to  make  a  help- 
ful response  to  you. 

Of  course,  many  will  criticize  us  and 
have.  I  wotild  only  point  out  that  we  are 
still  stable,  itlU  operating  fully  and  easily. 
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and  still  possessed  of  an  at  least  apparent 
dedication  to  due  process  and  to  law  and 
order  throughout  the  campus. 

I  hold  a  special  spot  In  my  heart  for  lowans. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that 
I  was  m  Burlington  for  practically  a  decade. 
Sincerely. 

RoBEXT  I.  Wnnx, 

President. 

Universttt  of  Northebn   Iowa. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  February  10,  1969. 
Hon.  William  J.  Scherle, 
Congressman  from  Iowa,  House  of  Represent- 
atives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Scherle:  I  am  re- 
sponding to  your  letter  of  February  4  Inquir- 
ing about  our  experience  under  the  laws 
adopted  by  the  90th  (Congress  with  respect 
to  federal  assistance  to  students  engaged  In 
violent  or  disruptive  protest. 

You  Indicated.  Mr.  Scherle,  that  the  news 
media  reported  Incidents  of  "student  un- 
rest" on  our  campus,  but  actually  we  have 
had  no  incident  whatsoever  of  violent  or 
disruptive  protest.  The  only  mass  demon- 
stration we  had  on  campus  was  a  gathering 
of  students  and  faculty  ja  November,  1967 
on  the  campus  south  of  the  President's  resi- 
dence In  support  of  a  statement  I  had  made 
concerning  academic  freedom.  The  group 
came  and  withdrew  in  absolute  silence  and 
there  was  no  destruction  or  disruptive  be- 
havior whatsoever.  I  think  that  some  ac- 
counts of  this  event  were  picked  up  and  tabu- 
lated along  with  the  violent  type  of  protest 
In  national  summaries  of  the  general  picture 
regarding  student  unrest  throughout  the 
country. 

My  general  view  regarding  the  statutory 
provisions  Is  that  we  should  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  penalize  dissent.  As  Indicated 
In  the  attached  memorandum,  which  Is  our 
policy  statement  regarding  demonstrations, 
we  try  to  make  an  Important  distinction 
between  expression  of  opinion  and  use  of 
violence  or  disruptive  tactics."  I  would  urge 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  discretion  be 
left  to  Institutions  In  Judging  what  kinds  of 
penalties  should  be  used  In  case  of  disrup- 
tive behavior." 

I  win  be  glad  to  respond  further  If  you 
or  your  committee  have  additional  questions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  Maucker, 

President. 

Yale  Universitt, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  6,  1969. 
Hon.  William  J.  Scherle, 
Congress    of    the    United    States.    House    of 
Representatives,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman   Scherle:    I   would  be 
Interested  In  the  "news  media"  report  re- 
ferred to  In  your  letter  of  early  February.  To 
date  Yale  has  not  had  any  violent  or  dlsrup- 
Uve    protests,    although     we     are    seething 
with  verbal  demonstrations  of  all  kinds.  I 
for  one.  do  not  believe  that  putting  strings 
on  student  aid  Is  wise,  proper,  or  In  spirit  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  federal  power. 
Sincerely. 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr. 

SrtTDENT  Unrest 

A  disappointing,  typically  weak-kneed  and 
contradictory  report  by  a  special  educators' 
committee  on  student  unrest  graphically  Il- 
lustrates the  spongy.  Illogical  reasoning 
which  has  given  rise  to  Increasing  violence 
on  college  campuses.  The  Commission,  headed 
by  Sol  M.  Llnowltz.  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
stated  that  legislative  efforts  to  curb  unrest. 
lntlmlda.tlon  and  violence  on  the  campus 
"are  Inimical  to  the  spirit  of  free  Inquiry." 

As  the  principal  author  of  the  Student  Un- 
rest Amendments,  which  require  college  ad- 
ministrators to  terminate  Federal  aid  to  stu- 
dents who  participate  in  serious  campus  dis- 
turbances. I  know  that  this  concept  has  no 


basis  In  fact.  The  latest  statistics  for  the 
academic  year  1968-69  show  that  Federal  aid 
to  676  college  students  was  terminated  be- 
cause of  their  participation  In  campus  dis- 
orders. Many  of  these  schools  have  yet  to 
experience  a  recurrence  of  serious  camptis 
unrest.  Yet  nationally  one  out  of  every  five 
colleges  has  suffered  violence  or  disruption 
during  the  same  period.  Violent  protest  dem- 
onstrations have  occurred  far  more  frequeatly 
at  the  sophisticated,  highly  selective,  private 
universities  than  at  state  Institutions,  and 
violence  has  erupted  more  often  on  large 
campuses  than  on  smalleo*  ones. 

Recently  the  news  media  reported  an  in- 
crease of  violent  disorders  In  higher  educa- 
tional institutions.  Academic  eruptions  are 
averaging  more  than  one  a  day  in  1970.  Most 
prevalent  of  the  students'  demands  are  a 
voice  in  the  school's  decisionmaking  process 
at  all  levels  and  recognition  of  minority 
students. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  legislation  which 
would  bring  some  semblance  of  order  to  the 
colleges  would  be  considered  "Inimical  to  the 
spirit  of  free  Inquiry."  Nearly  everyone  agrees 
that  only  a  tiny  minority  of  students  engage 
in  violent  protest.  But  what  about  the 
majority  of  students  who  oome  to  school  to 
learn,  not  to  burn?  Is  It  not  "Inimical"  to 
the  spirit.  If  not  the  reality,  of  free  Inquiry 
to  allow  disorders  which  frustrate  those  who 
want  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  their  educa- 
tion? The  present  legislation  provides  starch 
for  the  backbone  of  spineless  administrators. 
It  Is  an  aid  to  the  continuance  of  the  educa- 
tional process. 

The  Llnowltz  Commission  also  took  to  the 
woodshed  those  public  ofBclals  who  speak  out 
on  campus  disturbances.  Thus  In  the  same 
breath,  the  Commission  supports  free  speech 
for  students  but  not  for  those  who  represent 
the  taxpayer.  Most  inconsistent  of  all  Is  the 
naive  "Babes  In  Toyland  "  belief  that  If  only 
the  colleges  would  be  more  receptive  to  the 
concerns  of  student  radicals,  peace  would 
prevail  on  campus. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  members  of  the 
Commission  was  Yale  President  Kingman 
Brewster.  Jr.  His  experience  should  have 
taught  him  the  fallacy  of  such  an  approach. 
Since  1964.  when  he  was  named  President  of 
Yale,  more  changes  have  taken  place  at  "Old 
Ely"  than  at  any  other  time  since  It  was 
founded  In  1701.  He  has  created  a  Black 
Studies  program,  placed  students  on  the  Yale 
policy  committee,  liberalized  visiting  hours 
for  women.  Instituted  seminars  on  relevant  if 
unorthodox  topics,  spoken  out  for  the  Black 
Panthers  (saying  It  Is  Impossible  for  them  to 
get  a  fair  trial  In  this  country)  and  for  an 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from 
Vietnam.  Just  recently,  he  rushed  back  to  his 
campus  to  unite  a  divided  faculty  behind  stu- 
dent demands.  Yet  even  this  capitulation  has 
not  mollified  the  student  fanatics.  Violence 
Is  still  rampant  at  Yale.  Brewster's  permis- 
siveness has  not  dampened  but  fanned  the 
fires  of  revolution.  History  provides  many 
such  examples  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
learn.  But  apparently  Mr.  Brewster  Is  in- 
capable of  learning  wisdom  from  experience. 
It  Is  unfortunate  for  the  rest  of  us  that  he 
nevertheless  feels  qualified  to  offer  a  solution 
which  has  already  proved  a  failure. 

Unless  college  administrators  exercise  some 
individual  Initiative  to  maintain  order  on  the 
campus,  the  taxpayer,  who  foots  the  bill,  will 
be  forced  to  take  action  through  his  elected 
representative. 


FARM  SUBSIDIES  AND  POSTAL 
SUBSIDIES 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.    HENDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


have  Just  concluded  a  press  conference 
in  which  I  announced  that  I  have  re- 
quested Reader's  Digest  for  space  to  re- 
spond to  an  article  in  its  May  issue  en- 
titled. "Time  to  Say  No  to  Big  Farm 
Subsidies."  My  article  would  point  out 
the  distortions  and  inaccuracies  of  their 
article. 

I  have  aiso  armounced  that  I  will  raise 
some  questions  during  the  consideration 
in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  propriety  of  the  second 
class  ixMtal  subsidy  being  paid  indis- 
criminately to  all  publications  in  a  cer- 
tain class  regardless  of  the  content. 

At  the  present  time,  deliberate  distor- 
tions and  outright  misstatements  of  fact 
are  subsidized  exactly  like  the  plainest 
and  most  unvarnished  truth  and  ac- 
curacy. Magazines  like  Evergreen  are 
subsidized  to  the  same  degree  as  Time, 
Newsweek,  tmd  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  quite  strongly 
that  if  we  are  going  to  subsidize  second 
class  mall  on  the  theory  that  dissemi- 
nating information  is  a  valuable  service 
to  the  public,  we  need  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  what  kind  of  information  we  are  help- 
ing to  distribute. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  I  made 
in  my  news  conference  follows: 

Statement  or  Congressman  David  N.  Hen- 
derson. Democrat  of  North  Carolina 
I  have  received  a  number  of  complaints 
from  constituents  concerning  an  article  re- 
cently published  by  Reader's  Digest  entitled 
"Time  to  Say  No  to  Big  Farm  Subsidies." 

The  Individuals  who  have  complained  to 
me  are  mostly  farmers.  The  farmers  operate 
medium-sized  units.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
they  are  not  recipients  of  the  so-called  "big 
payments"  so  much  In  controversy  at  the 
moment. 

I  represent  one  of  the  most  rural  congres- 
sional districts  m  America  and  my  constitu- 
ents are  becoming  Increasingly  resentful  of 
the  steady  barrage  of  negative  news  about 
our  agricultural  program  fed  almost  system- 
atically to  the  general  public.  One  cliche  after 
another  has  been  paraded  before  the  public, 
almost  totally  suppressing  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  doing  a  good  Job,  and  that  vir- 
tually every  Individual  in  America  benefits 
as  a  result.  Farmers  are  pictured  with  In- 
creasing frequency  as  public  parasites,  fat- 
tened on  taxpayer  dole.  They  are  saddled 
with  much  of  the  blame  for  prevailing  food 
prices  despite  the  fact  that  Inflation  and 
rapidly  escalating  labor  costs  depress  their 
profits  to  very  low  levels  when  compared  to 
returns  on  similar  Investments  In  other  busi- 
nesses. Still  the  Ude  of  adverse  publicity  rolls 
on.  and  many  persons  In  agriculture  have 
concluded  In  despair  that  It  Is  destined  to 
continue  Indefinitely. 

But  It  Is  this  particular  article  published 
In  the  Reader's  Digest,  coupled  with  con- 
stituent complaints,  which  prompts  me  to 
speak  out.  because  the  Reader's  Digest  should 
know  better  than  to  publish  a  bitter  com- 
position based  on  a  minimum  concern  for 
the  facts  and  which  pursues  emotion -charged 
arguments  which  simply  do  not  make  sense. 
As  usual,  the  chosen  whipping  boy  Is  the 
large  producer  and  solely  because  he  happens 
to  be  large. 

Since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agricxilture.  I  do  not  know 
all  the  detailed  information  about  the  long- 
time history  and  background  of  our  basic 
farm  programs  and  how  they  have  evolved 
over  the  years. 

But  I  do  know  something  about  postal  sub- 
sidies because  I  am  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Commit- 
tee and  have  sat  through   many  hours  of 
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bearings  on  rate  structures  and 
classes  of  mall. 

The  Reader's  Digest  should  know  some- 
thing about  portal  rate  subsidies,  too,  be- 
cause as  one  of  the  nation's  largest  second- 
class  publications,  it  receives  an  annual  sub- 
sidy amounting  to  some  tSA  m)lllon  in  the 
mulling  of  their  magazine.  A  cottiblned  total 
of  the  second  class  commercial  publica- 
tions— the  so-called  sUck  m^azlnes — re- 
ceive M31  million  a  year  In  federal  subsidies. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  ^hlch  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  second  class  Imall  in  our 
country  receive  a  preferential  mall  rate 
which  amounts  to  an  Indirect  :  subsidy  be- 
cause Congress  in  its  wisdom  d^lded  many 
years  ago  that  in  disseminating i  vital  public 
Information,  such  publlcationsi  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  the  generall  public  and 
that  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  to 
further  or  guarantee  the  conilnuatlon  of 
that  service  was  justified. 

If  we  accept  this  as  a  valid  t&slc  precept. 
it  logically  foUows  that  the  compiny  or  mailer 
which  disseminates  the  most  information  Is 
entitled  to  the  largest  subsidy,  if  the  subsidy 
amounts  to  one  cent  per  piece  of  mall,  the 
mailer  who  sends  a  million  pieces  gets  a 
larger  subsidy  than  the  mallet  who  sends 
only  a  thousand.  Hence,  the  Reader's  Digest, 
as  one  of  the  largest  second  class  {mailers,  gets 
a  large  subsidy.  J 

This  particular  article  In  Reader's  Digest 
has  raised  In  my  mind  for  the  flrst  time  the 
question  of  whether  a  publicatton  actually 
renders  a  valuable  public  service  (which  ought 
to  be  subsidized  by  the  taxpa|ers  when  It 
disseminates  Information  whlch^  Is  factually 
incorrect  or  deliberately  slanted  lor  biased. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  gp  Into  detail 
as  to  all  of  the  misleading  stateinents  in  the 
article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  bave  read  it 
and  they  are  quite  obvious.  In  n)y  Judgment, 
this  article  is  a  perfect  example  ^f  subsidized 
distortion.  I  can  cite  specific  exaimples  if  any 
of  you  would  like  details  at  th^  conclusion 
of  my  statement.  I 

In  the  portal  rate  hearings  now  in  progress 
in  response  to  the  President's  request  for  rate 
increases.  I  Intend  to  raise  thlsj  issue  to  ex- 
plore whether  we  have  some  d\ity  as  guard- 
ians of  the  public  purse  to  Insure  that  the 
Information  we  are  helping  pumlsh  really  is 
m  the  public  Interert.  | 

I  am  as  aware  as  anyone  of  tile  gxiarantees 
of  freedom  of  the  press  contained  in  the  first 
amendment,  and  am  not  suggefting  censor- 
ship or  restrictions  on  what  t^e  press  can 
publish  within  the  limits  of  theilaws  govern- 
ing libel  and  slander.  What  I  ^  saying  is 
that  If  the  taxpayers  are  going]  to  help  pay 
for  the  distribution  of  this  Infannation.  the 
question  arises — Should  there  be  some 
method  of  insviring  truth  and  fKlmess? 

As  In  the  case  of  mall  subsidlee,  the  Con- 
greaa  in  Ita  wisdom  decided  mar>y  years  ago 
that  certain  incentives  were  necessary  to 
guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  without  periodic  shortages  The  Con- 
gress decided  that  these  incentives  were  in 
the  pubUc  interest.  T>o  provide  adequate  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  over-nroduction  of 
some  commodities — In  short,  to  ftabilize  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  basic  commodities  was 
determined  to  be  a  desirable  go^l  To  accom- 
plish these  goals  various  farm  programs  bave 
been  instituted,  many  of  which  (lay  subsidies 
of  one  sort  or  another  to  facers  aa  an 
inducement  to  tbem  to  cooparate  In  the 
programs.  I 

It  Is  not  the  goal  of  the  agr^lture  sub- 
sidies to  "help  the  farmers"  any  more  than 
It  la  the  goal  of  preferential  qoall  rates  to 
"help  the  magazine*".  In  both  Itvstancea.  the 
subsidy  U  baaed  on  the  |n^3po41tlon  that  It 
Is  tba  public  that  U  being  bentfltted. 

If  a  program  provides  for  a  (armer  to  be 
paid  a  given  amount  per  acre  for  planting 
cotton  or  for  keeping  his  acreage  of  wheat 
at  a  level  to  guarantee  an  adaouate  supply. 
It  U  logical  to  p*r  the  farmar  who  faraoa 


5,000  acres  more  In  total  (not  more  per  acre) 
than  the  farmer  who  farms  50  or  100  acres 
Just  as  it  Is  logical  to  "subsidize"  the  big 
second  class  mailer  with  more  dollars  than 
the  small  second  class  mailer. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  In  both  the  postal 
rate  structure  and  our  agriculture  program 
there  Is  room  for  improvement.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  no  system  ever  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man  is  perfect. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the 
publishing  industry  In  casting  stones  at  "big 
farmers"  should  take  note  of  the  glass  bouse 
in  which  It  lives. 

I  have  today  wired  Reader's  Dlgert  and 
asked  that  It  publish,  not  later  than  Its 
July  edition,  an  article  by  me  of  comparable 
length  to  "Time  to  Say  No  to  Farm  Subsidies" 
m  response  to  that  article.  I  have  requested 
that  they  respond  not  later  than  Biay  13.  If 
the  response  la  negative,  I  will  take  the 
article  to  other  publications  and  the  news 
media  expressing  an  Interest  In  it. 

Finally,  I  would  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  second  class  mall  subsidy  began  in  1789. 
Farm  subsidies  were  begun  In  1933  only  37 
years  ago.  I  have  no  figures  on  the  total  cost 
of  either  program  since  its  origin,  but  It  Is 
a  safe  bet  that  the  subsidy  to  second  class 
mall  has  cost  the  American  taxpayers  many 
bilUons  of  dollars  more  than  the  farm  sub- 
sidies. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  JANITORIAL 
SERVICES.  TRASH  REMOVAL,  AND 
SIMILAR  SERVICES 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  suid  extend  his  remarks 
{uid  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  General  Services  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  Janitorial  services, 
trash  removal,  and  similar  services  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  3  years.  At  present, 
the  Administrator  is  limited  to  1-year 
contracts  for  services  of  this  type. 

The  OSA  has  experienced  numerous 
problems  with  work  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  short-term,  1-year  contracts.  In  the 
flrst  place,  GSA  must  absorb  the  expense 
of  soliciting  and  administering  the  an- 
nual bids  for  cleaning  services.  This  cost 
would  be  the  same  per  contract  for  3- 
year  contracts  as  it  Is  for  short-term 
agreements  but  would  occur  only  one- 
third  as  often. 

A  more  significant  problem,  however.  Is 
that  a  1-yetu-  contract  does  not  give  GSA 
adequate  control  over  the  contractor  who 
is  awarded  the  Job.  The  contractor  must 
assemble  and  buy  equipment,  and  in 
many  cases,  must  recruit  and  train  em- 
ployees. The  1-year  contract  is  not  al- 
ways sufficiently  attractive  to  encourage 
the  best  performance.  If  the  GSA  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  contractor's  perform- 
ance, too  little  time  is  left  for  remedial 
action. 

From  the  contractor's  standpoint,  a  1- 
year  contract  means  that  he  may  lose  the 
source  of  revenue  for  which  he  had 
trained  personnel  and  purchased  equip- 
ment after  only  1  year.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  GSA  that  this  factor  often 
results  In  Inadequate  outlays  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  low  levels  of  employee 
proficiency  and  generally  poor  perform- 
ance by  contractors. 

In  1965,  the  Government  Activities 
Subcommittee,  which  I  serve  as  chair- 


man, held  hearings  on  a  similar  proposal 
that  was  enacted  Into  law  by  the  89th 
Congress.  At  that  time,  contracts  for  the 
maintenance  of  fixed  equipment  with 
private  firms  were  authorized  for  up  to  3 
years.  Since  then,  the  GSA  has  deter- 
mined that  longer  term  contracts  save 
the  Government  considerably  and  result 
In  better  performance  by  contractors.  In 
the  area  of  cleaning  services,  I  think  we 
could  expect  similar  savings  upon  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  stress  that  this 
legislation  would  not  Infringe  upon  Fed- 
eral employees  in  any  way.  This  bill  does 
not  prescribe  that  services  now  per- 
formed by  Federal  workers  be  contracted 
to  private  firms  In  the  future;  it  would 
simply  make  possible  longer  contrtujts 
for  services  that  are  currently  provided 
by  private  firms  on  a  short-term  basis. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  lmpsu:t  of 
this  bill  would  be  its  effect  on  those  who 
would  be  employed  In  janitorial  and 
other  cleaning  jobs.  Longer  term  con- 
tracts would  Insure  contractors  of  In- 
come for  a  period  that  would  justify 
training  new  employees.  In  our  techno- 
logically based  society,  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  laborers  find  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  find  jobs.  Employers  would 
more  readily  hire  smd  train  new  employ- 
ees from  this  labor  pool,  giving  these  em- 
ployees a  degree  of  job  security  and 
income  protection.  Therefore,  not  only 
will  the  Government  benefit  from  more 
efficient  contracting,  but.  In  addition, 
certain  lower  Income  groups  will  profit 
from  Improved  economic  stability. 


URGES  POW  PROTEST  ON  WORLD 
RED  CROSS  DAY,  MAY  8 

(Mr.  ZABLOCBII  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  are  being  asked  to  commemo- 
rate World  Red  Cross  Day  tomorrow. 
May  8,  by  protesting  to  Hanoi  on  the 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  held  by 
North  Vietnam. 

That  request  hats  come  from  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  which  will  hold  Its  an- 
nual convention  in  Chicago  tomorrow.  At 
the  convention,  which  will  attract  some 
5,000  delegates  from  across  the  country, 
the  prisoner  of  war  issue  will  be  a  major 
topic  of  discussion. 

The  event  will  Inaugurate  a  new 
"Write  Hanoi"  campaign  in  which  the 
American  people  will  be  asked  for  an 
outpouring  of  letters  to  North  Vietnam 
protesting  Its  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Prisoner  of  War  Convention,  of  which  It 
Is  a  signatory. 

A  similar  letter-writing  campaign  last 
year  resulted  In  tens  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters being  sent  by  Americans  to  Hanoi. 
Red  Cross  officials  have  urged  that  let- 
ters be  addressed  to :  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

Air  mail  letters  weighing  one-half 
oimce  or  less  should  carry  25  cents  In 
postage. 

World  Red  Cross  Day  celebrates  the 
birthday  of  Henri  Ehmant,  the  Swiss 
philanthropist  who  founded  the  Red 
Cross  movement  In  1863.  It  will  be  cele- 
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brated  this  year  by  113  Red  Cross.  Red 
Crescent,  and  Red  Lion  and  Sun  socie- 
ties with  over  225  members  around  the 
world,  imder  the  1970  theme:  "Protect 
Man:  Thwart  War." 

Since  the  Red  Cross  has  become  the 
traditional  neutral  intermediary  In  time 
of  confilct,  World  Red  Cross  Day  is  con- 
sidered by  American  officials  of  the  or- 
ganization an  appropriate  time  to 
launch  the  protest  letter  campaign. 

It  should  be  understood.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  letter  writing  campaign  is  only 
one  part  of  the  effort  being  made  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  on  behalf 
of  our  American  servicemen  held  captive 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  their  loved  ones 
here  at  home. 

Just  yesterday  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
heard  testimony  from  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  on  the  POW  issue. 

In  their  statements  both  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  G.  Warren  Nutter 
and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretarj'  of  State 
William  SulUvan  recognized  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  attempting  to  bring  re- 
lief to  our  prisoners  and  their  relatives 
here  at  home. 

Speaking  for  the  Red  Cross  Itself  was 
Mr.  Ramone  Eaton,  vice  president  of  the 
organization.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross — 
ARC — on  behalf  of  the  POW's  fall  into 
four  categories : 

First,  the  ARC  assists  the  American 
Government  in  carrying  out  Its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
Prisoners  of  War.  For  example,  at  the 
request  of  the  U.S.  Government,  it  has 
forwarded  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross— ICRC— a  list 
of  the  names  of  all  Americans  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  or  known  to  be 
prisoners.  It  also  has  acted  as  a  conduit 
for  letters  from  their  families  to  those 
men. 

Second,  the  ARC  works  with  and  at 
times  prods  the  ICRS,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  investigating  conditions 
of  prisoners  under  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. Up  to  this  time,  unfortunately, 
Hanoi  has  refused  to  allow  ICRC  repre- 
sentatives to  visit  prisoners.  In  gross  vio- 
lation of  its  responsibilities  under  Inter- 
national law. 

Third,  the  ARC  has  taken  direct  action 
on  behalf  of  the  POW's.  It  has  met  di- 
rectly with  the  Vletcong  and  has  held 
discussions  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  in  continuous  touch 
with  each  of  the  other  Red  Cross  socie- 
ties In  the  world  on  the  problem. 

Fourth,  It  has  sought  to  arouse  Inter- 
est, and  understanding,,  and  action  by  the 
American  people  on  the  plight  of  the 
prisoners.  The  "Write  Hanoi"  campaign 
Is  a  major  part  of  that  effort. 

On  the  occasion  of  World  Red  Cross 
Day,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  join  In  com- 
mending the  officers  and  members  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  their  untiring 
work  on  behalf  our  our  American  prison- 
ers of  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  certain,  too,  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  support  the  "Write  Hanoi" 
campaign.  Let  us  express  that  support  by 


acquainting  our  own  constituents  about 
the  campaign  and  urging  their  participa- 
tion. 


ROGERS  PURSUES  INQUIRY  INTO 
MARINE  RECRUIT'S  DEATH  AT 
PARRIS  ISLAND 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  24,  1970,  22-year-old  George  J. 
Girot,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  253-74-64,  ar- 
rived at  Parris  Island,  S.C.  to  begin 
basic  training.  Six  days  later,  on  April 
29,  he  died  during  training  exercises. 

Cause  of  death  has  been  diagnosed  as 
subvaiscular  aortic  stenosis. 

Upon  receiving  word  of  George  J. 
Girot's  death,  I  contacted  the  office  of  the 
Commandant,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  re- 
quested a  full  report  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Girot's  enlistment  and  his  subsequent 
death. 

In  reviewing  that  report  and  after  dis- 
cussion with  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  with 
the  Armed  Forces  Entrance  Examination 
Station — AFEES,  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
where  young  Girot  was  given  his  physical 
examination,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  Is  apparently  insufficient  liaison  be- 
tween the  AFEES,  Coral  Gables,  and  the 
recruiters  for  the  armed  services  using 
that  examination  facility. 

George  J.  Girot  was  classified  4-P  by 
Local  Board  No.  43,  Selective  Service 
System,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  at  age 
18  based  upon  a  letter  from  a  physician 
who  noted  that  young  Girot  had  rheu- 
matic fever  as  a  child  and  that  he  suffered 
from  a  heart  condition. 

De^lte  this  condition,  young  Girot 
wanted  to  Join  the  Army.  On  March  10, 
1970,  he  Interviewed  the  VS.  Army  re- 
cruiter in  West  Palm  Beach,  who  upon 
ascertaining  Girot's  draft  classification 
Informed  Girot  that  he  was  not  eligible 
for  military  service.  However,  since  Girot 
indicated  that  the  classification  was  4 
years  old,  the  recruiter  suggested  that 
Girot  have  a  physical  at  the  AFEES, 
Coral  Gables. 

On  March  12,  young  Olrot  was  ex- 
amined and  found  "fit"  for  military  serv- 
ice. Although  Girot  made  no  reference 
at  any  time  to  his  heart  condition  dur- 
ing the  physical  examination  nor  dur- 
ing the  completion  of  written  statements, 
the  US.  Aiiny  recruiter  did  not  inform 
AFEES,  Coral  Gables,  of  the  fact  that 
Girot  was  4-P.  

Moreover,  no  one  at  AFEES,  Coral 
Gables,  requested  information  concern- 
ing Girot's  draft  status  from  either  Lo- 
cal Board  No.  43  or  the  U.S.  Army  re- 
cruiter who  arranged  for  the  examina- 
tion. 

Because  of  this  serious  absence  of 
communication,  I  have  today  written 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Stanley  Resor, 
requesting  prompt  attenti(«  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

In  part.  I  said  in  the  letter: 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any 
Armed  Forces  Entrance  Examination  Station 
could  physically  examine  a  prospective  re- 
cruit for  one  of  the  armed  services  without 
knowing  his  draft  status.  I  further  do  not 


understand  why.  If  the  draft  status  Is  not 
known,  an  eSort  would  not  be  made  to  as- 
certain the  classification  from  either  the 
recruiter  who  referred  the  man  or  from  the 
man's  local  draft  board. 

Had  such  liaison  been  in  effect  at  the 
time  George  Girot  was  physically  exam- 
ined, I  believe  that  the  basis  for  his  4-P 
classification  would  have  become  known 
and  his  enlistment  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

Because  the  Department  of  the  Army 
is  the  executive  agent  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  70  Armed  Forces  en- 
trance examinations  stations  throughout 
the  country,  I  have  urged  that  admin- 
istrative changes  be  promptly  imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
prevent  such  a  tragic  error  frcun  oc- 
curring In  the  future.  To  assist  the  Armed 
Forces  entrance  examination  statlcms, 
the  Selective  Service  System  should  di- 
rect the  local  boards  throughout  the 
country  to  cooperate  with  the  AFEES. 

I  will  repx)rt  to  the  House  on  the  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


FEDERAL  FOOD  STAMPS  GIVEN  TO 
STRIKING  TEAMSTERS 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  and  otherwise 
substantiated  that  striking  members  of 
the  Teamsters  Union  in  St.  Louis  City 
and  St.  Louis  County  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral food  stamps.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  is  subsidizing  the 
continuation  of  a  strike  that  is  bringing 
some  parts  of  the  country  and  especially 
Missouri  to  Its  economic  knees.  Thou- 
sands of  workers  are  t>eing  laid  off  be- 
cause the  fiow  of  materials  has  ceased, 
as  a  result  of  these  "wildcat  strikes."  In 
turn,  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  are 
being  spent  to  furnish  food  to  the  very 
men  that  are  taking  away  their  means  of 
livelihood.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  families  of  striking  teamsters  go  for 
want  of  food,  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is 
grossly  unfair  and  unjust  that  teamster 
leaders  would  reduce  the  families  of  their 
members  to  a  status  of  welfare,  and 
would  likewise  reduce  wives  and  children 
of  affected  and  laid-off  workers  to  the 
same  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  besides  the  harsh  eco- 
nomic realities  that  have  resulted,  this 
action  has  destroyed  the  traditional  im- 
partial role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  labor-management  disputes.  Besides 
tipping  the  scales  in  favor  of  those  that 
are  committing  breach  of  contract,  the 
public  interest  is  completely  flouted.  De- 
fense-wise this  cannot  be  tolerated.  The 
very  few  cannot  be  privileged  and  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government,  at 
the  expense  of  economic  suffering  and 
distress  of  the  vast  majority.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  this  C^ongress  to 
amend  and  remedy  the  food  stamp  law 
to  end  this  Inequitable  practice.  In  addi- 
tion I  urge  Congress  to  act  by  passing 
legislation  that  will  protect  the  public 
interest,  when  nationwide  transportation 
strikes  occur.  If  we  do  not  act  soon,  eco- 
nomic ruination  will  forever  plague  this 
nation. 
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1  colleagues 

'.  Tennessee, 

.  Chisholm, 

Mr.  DiN- 

ijGATE,    Mrs. 


ENTHAL,  Mr. 
^TOKES.    Mr. 

In  an  age 
Its  in  heart 


(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  anA  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ^s  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  mattffi-.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  23 
cosponsors  and  I  introduced  4  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  6-bent  postage 
stamp  commemorating  Dr.  Daniel  Hale 
Williams,  the  first  surgeon  Ito  perform 
open  heart  surgery.  I  am  joined  in  this 
resolution  by  my  distinguish 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Anuerson  o 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Derwin 
CELL,    Mr.    Flood.    Mr.    Hu 
Mink.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  OItinger,  Mr 
Pirnik,    Mr.    Powell.    Mr.  \  Quie.    Mr. 
Reuss.  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  R 
Ryan,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr 
TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  VanDeerl 
in  which  medical  advancem- 
surgery    are    increasing    anti    becoming 
widely  acclaimed,  this  bill  sefeks  tc  honor 
the  memory  of  the  distingi^hed  black 
physician  who  pioneered  madical  opera- 
tions Involving  the  human  hiart. 

On  the  warm  and  humid]  day  of  July 
9.  1893.  a  brawl  erupted  ii  a  Chicago 
barroom,  leaving  expressman  James  Cor- 
nish stabbed  in  the  region  if  the  heart. 
Shortly  after  being  rushed  ko  Provident 
Hospital,  Cornish  was  exarfined  by  the 
founder  of   the  Institution.  Dr.  Daniel 
Hale  Williams,  a  37-year-ol4  genius  only 
10  years  out  of  Chicago  M 
Although  the  best  medic 
the  day  suggested  that  hea 
left  alone.  Dr.  Williams 
without  an  operation,  his 
probably  die.  With  the  ai 
sistants.  he  set  to  work  with  no  X-ray 
pictures  to  direct  him.  no  trained  anes- 
thetist to  assist  him.  no  blood  trans- 
fusions  to  keep   the   patiiit   alive,   no 
chemotherapeutic   drugs  t*  correct  an 
infection,  no  artificial   airkay  to  keep 
the  windpipe  open,  and  no  brevious  sur- 
gical experience  in  this  area  to  guide  him. 
Working  swiftly  and  defUy.'Dr.  Williams 
entered  the  thoracic  cavity  £^id  proceeded 
to  perform  a  surgical  exploration  of  the 
heart.  Not  only  was  the  operation  a  suc- 
cess, but  the  patient.  Mr.,  Cornish,  re- 
covered to  live  for  over  another  20  years. 
Even  before  the  historic  Operation,  Dr. 
Williams  had  been  heralded  as  one  of 
the  premier  physicians  of   his  day.  A 
founder  of  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  its  first  vice  jpresident,  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  medical  so- 
cieties of  Chicago  and  of  tHe  entire  State 
of  Illinois.  In  1891  he  realfeed  what  had 
been    his   consuming    ambition,    estab- 
lishing a  biracially  operated  institution. 
Provident    Hospital,    com  ilete    with    a 
training  school  for  nurses.  As  the  hos- 
pitol's  reputation  grew,  s)  did  that  of 
the    founder,    and    in    1893.    President 
Qrover  Cleveland  appointed  Dr.  Williams 
gxirgeon-in-chlef  of  the  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital in  Washington.  DC.  As  head  of  the 
largest  Negro  hospital  in  tbe  country.  Dr. 
Williams  proceeded  to  make  innovations 
and  expand  operations.  I^e  reorganized 
the  surgical  services  and|  established  a 
nursing  school.   The   hoipital's   horse- 
drawn  ambulances  patrolled  the  Capital 
streets,  picking  up  black  jpatlents,  some 


of  whom  had  been  turned  away  from 
white  hospitals. 

Despite  his  eminence  in  the  surgical 
world,  Dr.  Williams,  who  created  a  meth- 
od by  which  the  living  heart  could  be 
sutured,  had  his  own  heart  broken  by 
the  weight  of  racial  prejudices.  Exhaust- 
ed by  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  great 
odds  against  him.  Dr.  Williams  retired 
Into  self -exile  for  almost  a  decade  and  a 
half  before  his  death  In  1931.  A  scholar 
and  scientist,  reserved  and  sensitive,  he 
withdrew  from  active  participation  In 
medical  and  scientific  affairs  before  the 
full  flowering  of  his  genius. 

In  the  history  of  the  Post  Office,  only 
two  stamps  commemorating  the  efforts 
of  medical  men  have  ever  been  issued. 
The  doctor's  stamp  was  created  In  1947. 
and  In  1964  a  stamp  was  issued  in  honor 
of  the  brothers  Charles  and  William 
Mayo.  We  who  are  the  cosponsors  of  this 
bill  think  it  most  fitting  that  Dr.  Daniel 
Hale  Williams,  a  man  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  medical  advancement  of 
America,  be  slmUarly  honored  by  an 
American  stamp  saluting  both  his 
swjhlevements  and  his  dedication. 


ical  College. 

opinion  of 

^t  wounds  be 

ealized  that 
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of  five  as- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  CAPTURE  OP 
BASE  COMPLEX  IN  CAMBODIA 
COULD  BE  THE  BREAK  WE  ARE 
ALL   WAITTNG    FOR    IN    VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociated Press  reports  that  the  White 
House  has  just  armounced  American 
troops  In  Cambodia  have  captured  a  ma- 
jor, sophisticated  base  complex  that  pos- 
sibly could  be  the  supreme  Communist 
headquarters  designated  as  the  goal  of 
the  American  attack  In  that  country.  We 
pray  that  this  report  Is  correct  and  that. 
Indeed,  this  Is  the  headquarters  the 
President  has  sent  the  troops  In  to  clean 
out.  and  that  President  Nixon  will  be 
able  to  withdraw  the  troops  very  quickly 
after  the  successful  mopup  operation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  thousands  of 
young  people  who  are  visiting  Washing- 
ton this  weekend  to  register  their  pro- 
test over  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  will 
realize  the  situation  is  very  fluid. 

We  have  a  report  from  Chicago  by 
Jack  Knabley,  one  of  our  most  reliable 
columnists,  that  some  of  the  young  peo- 
ple Intend  to  storm  the  White  House  this 
weekend.  We  hope  this  report  Is  Incor- 
rect. We  hope  the  young  people  who  are 
visiting  Washington,  and  I  want  to  stress 
that  they  are  most  welcome  here — we 
welcome  their  views  and  their  sugges- 
tions—we hope  that  they  realize  we  are 
at  a  most  critical  juncture  In  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Indeed,  if  the  President's  gam- 
ble in  Cambodia  was  correct.  If  indeed 
the  destruction  of  this  major  Communist 
headquarters  Is  correct.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  President  may  be  able  to 
withdraw  the   150,000  American  troops 
from  Vietnam  before  Labor  Day  or  may- 
be perhaps  even  sooner. 

I  have  had  serious  reservation  about 
escalating  the  war  into  Cambodia  on  our 
own  and  have  so  stated  on  a  number  of 


occasions.  But  once  the  President  had 
made  his  decision,  he  must  have  our  sup- 
port. During  the  past  3  days  as  thou- 
sands of  college  students  converged  in 
Washington,  my  position  has  been  to 
give  the  President  the  6  weeks  he  says  he 
needs  to  clean  out  Communist  operations 
in  Cambodia  and  then  withdraw  our 
troops.  I  believe  the  President  should  be 
given  the  chance  even  though  we  may 
not  agree  with  the  basic  strategy.  The 
next  few  days  may  be  decisive  and  I  hope 
the  young  people  will  go  along  with  the 
President.  Let  us  not  do  anything  that 
could  hurt  our  own  cause  and  help  the 
en«ny. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  HARRY 
TRUMAN  ON  HIS  86TH  BIRTHDAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
HuNGATE) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  for 
60  minutes.  ,  ^     ^ 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  eve  of  the  birthday  of  our  32d  Presi- 
dent, whom  I  have  the  privilege  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress.  It  is  my  pleasure 
and  honor  once  again  to  be  able  to  stand 
here  in  the  well  and  say,  "Happy  Birth- 
day. President  Truman." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  In  former  years  we  have  had 
several  who  participated.  I  am  sure  most 
of  my  colleagues  would  agree  the  coim- 
try  has  produced  no  better  President. 
This  is  not  to  deny,  of  course,  that  there 
are  many  more  well-known  symbols,  such 
as  the  Father  of  Our  Country  astride  the 
white  horse  at  Valley  Forge ;  Abe  Lincoln, 
the  railsplitter  from  Illinois;  Woodrow 
Wilson  going  down  to  a  tragic  but  brave 
defeat;  and  the  broad  smile  of  the  man 
with  the  uptllted  clgaretteholder.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  But  I  submit  that  none 
of  these  gave  more  of  himself  to  the 
Presidency  than  did  Harry  Truman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
32d  President  of  the  United  States.  Harry 
Truman,  on  the  86th  birthday  which 
he  will  celebrate  tomorrow. 

Each  year  that  passes  Harry  Truman 
gets  to  be  greater  in  stature  for  the  great 
decisions  which  he  made  on  behalf  of 
this  Nation,  not  only  in  domestic  policy 
but  in  particular  the  great  decisions 
which  he  made  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion in  its  relations  with  other  nations. 
NATO,  the  Berlin  airlift.  Korea,  the 
Marshall  plan— one  could  call  the  roll 
for  quite  some  time  before  coming  to  a 
conclusion  of  all  the  things  that  Harry 
Truman  has  done  which  stands  out  in 
history. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  my  colleague 
and  good  friend  from  Missouri,  who  rep- 
resents Harry  Truman's  district,  has 
taken  this  time  today.  All  of  us  wish 
Harry  Truman  "happy  birthday." 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 
Mr.  Truman  was  the  son  of  poor  but 
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devoted  parents.  As  a  boy  he  learned 
very  early  many  of  life's  hard  lessons, 
so  when  he  became  President  no  adviser 
was  ever  needed  to  fill  In  that  President 
on  the  needs  of  the  people.  He  was  one 
of  them. 

He  was  a  flghter.  Not  even  his  friends 
thought  he  would  win  the  Presidency  in 
1948.  but  he  did. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  went  so  far  as  to 
print  the  front  page  of  the  election  day 
issue.  2  or  3  days  before,  with  the  head- 
line predictably  reading  for  the  last  edi- 
tion, "Dewey  Defeats  Truman."  Well. 
Harry  Truman  held  up  this  headline, 
leading  the  Nation  in  laughter,  the  day 
after  he  had  won.  and  he  had  the  last 
laugh  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  more  than 
once. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
students  of  Presidential  leadership  that 
the  reason  Mr.  Truman  was  able  to  do 
so  much  so  often  was  because  he  never 
sought  to  portray  himself  greater  than 
he  was.  Again  and  sigain  he  tried  to  paint 
himself  less  than  he  was.  He  encouraged 
people  to  think,  and  even  his  opponents 
to  say,  that  he  was  a  little  man. 

He  said  s«ain  and  again  that  he  could 
not  fill  the  shoes  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
Remember,  he  created  that  Image  him- 
self on  the  day  he  assumed  office,  when 
he  said  to  reporters: 

Boys.  If  you  ever  pray,  pray  for  me  now. 
You  fellows  have  never  bad  a  load  of  bay  fall 
on  you.  but  when  they  told  me  what  hap- 
pened to  Franklin  Roosevelt  I  felt  as  If  all  the 
stars,  the  moon  and  all  the  planets  bad  fallen 
on  me. 

There  is  a  professor  by  the  name  of 
Neustadt  who  contributed  a  good  ap- 
praisal of  the  32d  President  when  he 
wrote,  speaking  of  Mr.  Truman: 

He  was  unlike  either  the  one  who  preceded. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  the  one  who  succeeded  him, 
Mr.  Elsenhower,  In  that  he  did  not  regard 
the  office  as  "an  extension  of  his  own  per- 
sonality." 

He  did  not  believe  that  he  had  some 
august  right  to  the  national  leadership 
and  whatever  was  till  right  with  him 
would  therefore  be  all  right  with  the 
country.  Instead,  he  viewed  the  Presi- 
dency as  a  grave  responsibility  whose  du- 
ties he  would  try  hard  to  perform. 

This  was  certainly  true  of  the  first 
years,  when  he  considered  the  Presidency 
was  his  by  accident;  and  later,  when  he 
won  the  Presidency  by  the  people's  will, 
he  continued  to  be  just  as  scrupulously 
fair  and  objective  as  he  could  be,  and 
not  a  President  dominated  by  the  obses- 
sion that  he  was  some  kind  of  august 
ruler,  but  rather  that  he  was  the  servant 
of  the  people. 

In  a  very  few  words,  he  did  many 
things  that  made  him  unpopular,  but  be- 
fore he  left  office  he  was  regarded  as  a 
good  President,  because  he  had  himself 
regarded  the  job  of  being  President  was 
simply  the  job  of  a  steward.  He  self- 
lessly  saw  the  role  as  a  duty,  not  a  right, 
and  nothing  he  did  in  those  years  of  the 
Presidency  polorized  the  country  because 
he  always  sought  to  unite  It. 

No  President  should  regard  his  defeat 
on  an  Issue  Involving  his  office  as  a  per- 
sonal defeat  or,  for  that  matter,  a  per- 
sonal victory.  Mr.  Truman  displayed  the 
fact  that  in  an  official  matter  it  was  not 


a  personal  confrontation  when  he  had 
what  we  call  the  Berlin  Incident  In  1948. 
Mr.  Truman  said  he  would  be  very  poorly 
advised  indeed  to  regard  this  as  a  "per- 
sonal" confrontation  with  the  Russian 
Premier  because,  he  said,  this  would 
cause  false  Issues  to  be  mixed  in  with 
real  Issues,  and  If  a  President  attached 
himself  to  an  issue  because  of  a  personal 
Involvement  then  a  Chief  Executive 
could  be  In  real  trouble  because  he  would 
not  be  free  to  think  his  way  through  the 
Issues,  with  perhaps  tragic  consequences 
to  his  country. 

It  was  this  selflessness  of  Mr.  Tnmjan 
coupled  with  his  sense  of  duty  that  es- 
tablished a  pattern  of  Presidential  con- 
duct that  became  so  important  In  all  of 
the  cold  war  years  and  which  has  been  a 
bulwark  for  the  world's  stability  and  for 
peace  since  those  years.  The  Truman 
doctrine  was  instituted  in  order  to  con- 
tain the  march  of  Communist  imperial- 
ism. By  the  Marshall  plan  the  failing 
economies  of  Western  European  nations 
were  bolstered  arresting  the  Red  march 
in  France  and  Italy.  We  lost  the  China 
mainland  during  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, but  it  was  not  because  of  any 
shortcomings  of  his  administration. 
Rather  it  was  because  of  the  political  in- 
eptitude of  the  non-Communist  Chinese 
leaders.  He  bolstered  the  failing  political 
systems  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Iran 
against  encroachments  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  And  as  we  entered  the  Koresui 
conflict,  we  took  most  of  the  United  Na- 
tions countries  with  us  either  in  terms  of 
material  of  moral  support,  against  inva- 
sion by  Commimist  troops  from  the 
north. 

It  has  been  mentioned  here  earlier  this 
afternoon  that  It  was  during  the  Truman 
years  that  NATO  was  established  and  it 
became  a  steel  band  of  security  to  pro- 
tect Western  Europe  against  Communist 
Invasion  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
All  of  this  was  done  during  the  Truman 
administration.  I  think  we  can  say  it 
was  a  time  of  creation.  That  was  the  title 
of  a  recent  book  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  who  wrote  the  book, 
"Present  at  the  Creation,"  because  it 
was  during  these  years  that  much  of  the 
world's  present  political  structure  was 
created  and  then  built.  The  chief  archi- 
tect of  all  of  these  things  was  a  country 
boy.  His  enemies  called  him  sm  ex- 
haberdasher.  We  who  are  his  friends  like 
to  refer  to  him  as  the  "Man  from  Inde- 
pendence." In  Missouri  and  In  the  Middle 
West  and  throughout  the  Nation  he  is  re- 
garded today  as  one  of  the  greatest  Pres- 
idents of  our  age.  Some  refer  to  the  32d 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  blunt 
man,  but  really  everyone  recognizes  that 
he  was  a  tough  opponent.  One  time  while 
campsdgning  In  the  Midwest  In  1948  the 
story  was  told,  which  is  believed  to  be 
true,  that  he  was  hsmded  a  basket  of 
eggs  by  an  admirer.  Then  he  was  asked 
if  he  planned  to  throw  them  at  his  oppo- 
nents, and  he  said,  no,  he  would  never 
throw  fresh  eggs  at  an  opponent. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  there  is  so 
much  talk  about  polarization  in  this 
coimtry.  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  Mr.  Tnunan  had  some  sharp  and 
negative  things  to  say  about  any  group 
or  individual  that  was  actively  trying  to 


divide  this  country.  He  struck  out  at  both 
fringes,  both  the  left  and  the  right.  He 
criticized  the  far  right  by  charging  his 
opposition  all  over  the  country  was  try- 
ing to  enlist  all  of  the  workers  and  form 
them  together  in  one  great  big  company 
union  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  He 
charged  rather  powerful  reactionary 
forces  backed  by  big  money  and  con- 
servative political  leadership  with  trying 
silently  to  imdermine  oixr  democratic  In- 
stitutions. 

Now,  to  the  far  left  he  had  some  things 
to  say  about  what  would  be  called  the 
flower  people  of  his  day.  He  had  some 
gritty  things  to  say  about  those  whom 
he  said  called  themselves  progressive  but 
were  much  further  to  the  left  and  what 
we  would  probably  call  today  the  "New 
Left."  He  was  against  white  racism.  He 
was  against  the  Dixiecrats  of  his  day  but 
not  nearly  so  much  as  he  was  outspoken 
against  the  KKK  who  he  said  were  led 
by  the  Yahoos  of  his  time. 

One  time  he  said  that  the  big  job  of 
the  modem  Presidency  was  an  exercise 
In  persuading  people  to  do  those  things 
they  ought  to  do  anyway  without  being 
persuaded. 

Mr.  Truman  may  have  been  unpopu- 
lar at  times  when  he  was  President,  but 
his  popularity  now  seems  to  increase 
each  year. 

When  I  appeared  here  in  the  well 
earlier  today  to  annoimce  the  purpose 
of  this  sf>ecial  order  and  to  invite  my  col- 
leagues who  cared  to  join  in  this  special 
order  or  submit  for  the  Record  their 
greetings  to  the  former  President,  after 
I  left  the  well  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
minority  In  the  House  said  to  me  that 
Mr.  Truman  looks  better  and  better  all 
the  time.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
not  object  to  his  name  being  mentioned, 
but  since  he  did  not  authorize  me  to  do 
so  I  shall  not  do  so.  It  was  a  private  con- 
versation. But  I  thought  It  was  signifi- 
cant coming  from  a  minority  Member 
of  the  leadership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague  in  his  remarks 
and  commend  and  congratulate  him  for 
taking  this  time  today  to  pay  tnbut« 
to  a  great  President. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Harry 
Truman  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  giants  of  the  history  of  our  time. 
He  made  more  major  decisions  during 
his  tenure  In  office  affecting  the  outcome 
of  civilization  and  humanity,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  President  before  him 
and.  perha(>s,  after  him. 

The  whole  course  of  history  revolved 
around  many  of  those  decisions. 

He  brought  World  War  n  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  He  was  the  first  to 
realize  the  menace  of  international  com- 
munism. He  recognized  early,  as  early 
as  1947,  in  the  Greek  civil  war  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  planning  and  had 
no  intention  of  keeping  its  World  War 
n  pledges;  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
tOready  then  began  building  up  the  nec- 
essary modus  operandi  to  take  over  the 
captive  nations  of  Exirope  and  that  they 
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could  plunge  this  whole  wor;  d  into  great 
tunnoil. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harry  Truman  was  a 
brave  man.  He  was  a  man 
to  make  a  decision.  He  did 
the  galleries.  He  did  not  ruft  any  popu- 
larity contests.  He  stood  up^on  his  own 
two  feet  in  making  these  decisions  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  and  of 
the  world.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  prou<i  of  the  fact 
that  this  humble  man  who  liked  to  tell 
the  stories  about  himself — the  fact  that 
he  had  never  sought  the  Presidency,  he 
had  never  intended  to  be  t&e  President 
when  the  tragedy  struck  down  President 
Roosevelt,  but  there  was  thej  sense  of  his 
individual  merits.  This  man  who  was 
plunged  into  the  Presidency  for  the  en- 
suing 6  years  discharged  His  responsi- 
bilities with  great  honor  anfl  great  ded- 
ication and  outstanding  courage. 

We  Americans  can  all  find  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  President  Truman  had 
reflected  in  so  many  instances  the  am- 
bitions and  aspirations  of  the  American 
people.  He  was  a  great  leader.  He  was 
a  man  who  understood  the  g^t  strength 
of  freedom  in  a  democracy  iuch  as  ours. 
He  trusted  people.  He  wai  not  afraid 
to  take  his  troubles  to  the  Ainerican  peo- 
ple and  share  with  them  his  troubles. 
and  then  trusted  their  go<d  judgment 
to  help  him  resolve  those  problems. 

Mr  Speaker,  he  stuck  it  put  in  Korea 
because  he  knew  the  oddi  over  there 
were  against  freedom.  and|l  say  it  was 
a  great  decision  that  Hajrry  Truman 
made  when  he  stopped  th«  Communist 
conquest  of  all  Southeast  Af  ia  and  other 
areas  of  that  part  of  the  l/orld. 

Today  the  world  has  a  right  to  wish 
for  him  all  the  best  of  luck  and  happi- 
ness in  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 
Harry  Truman  has  made  la  great  con- 
tribution and  I  am  sure  when  the  good 
Lord  calls  him  as  he  will  sbme  day.  the 
epitaph  on  his  grave  ought |to  read:  "He 
had  the  courage  to  be  diffferent;  Harry 
Truman  had  the  courage  toiinnovate  and 
experiment  with  new  ideas  and  new  pro- 
grams to  fit  the  changing  times  of  a 
vibrant  democracy."  ] 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harry  Tninan  realized 
well  the  fundamental  rul«  of  politics. 
He  knew  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  like  a  basketbill  player.  As 
you  know,  a  basketball  rilayer  cannot 
stand  still  with  the  ball,  because  if  you 
turn  loose,  you  lose  the  bill.  You  have 
to  dribble,  pivot,  turn  anfl  shoot.  You 
have  to  keep  moving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  whole  administration 
was  one  of  providing  new  Ideas  to  meet 
the  new  postwar  problen*  of  a  great 
nation.  I 

He  inherited  many  problems  that  were 
latent  during  the  war  year*  when  Amer- 
ica struggled  to  retain  freedom  for  the 
world,  and  then  in  an  ezonplary  man- 
ner tiai  In  a  most  inspiring  manner 
Harry  Truman  led  the  country  into  new 
heights  of  achievement. 

We  all  join  my  odleagrie  in  the  well 
In  wishing  the  President  a  happy  birth- 
day. J 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remonber  one  little 
personal  anecdote.  I  happened  to  be  In 
Chicago  with  Mr.  Trumanj  on  his  birth- 
day, and  I  hMppeoeA  to  miention  to  him 
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in  passing  that  I  was  proud  because  my 
mother's  birthday  was  on  the  very  same 
day  as  Harry  Truman's.  It  was  a  chance 
remark.  It  was  a  very  passing  remark, 
and  he  made  some  little  comment  that 
this  was  fine,  and  wonderful.  And  then, 
by  golly,  about  two  hours  later  one  of  the 
President's  aides  called  upon  my  mother 
and  brought  her  a  personal  letter  from 
the  President  wishing  her  a  liappy  birth- 
day. 

This  tiny  little  incident  shows  you  the 
enormity  of  this  man.  the  humanity  of 
this  man.  He  was  constantly  trying  to 
see  how  he  could  do  things  better,  how 
he  could  improve  the  lot  of  the  p>eople, 
how  he  could  make  our  people  happier. 
So  I  can  tell  you  that  this  coimtry 
can  be  proud,  and  this  coimtry  can  be 
grateful  that  Harry  Truman  came  by 
the  Presidency  of  this  great  Nation.  He 
has  left  an  indelible  niark  on  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  for  taking 
this  time.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  in  both  Chambers  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  all  the  people  of  America,  ex- 
tend to  President  Harry  Truman  our 
very  best  wishes  for  many,  many  more 
healthy  and  fruitful  years. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  particularly  the  Incident  he 
cited  concerning  his  good  mother.  It  dem- 
onstrates aigain  the  himian  sort  of  a  per- 
son that  our  former  President,  Mr.  Tru- 
man, was — and  there  are  other  Incidents 
that  have  been  reported  to  me,  all  in 
connection  with  not  only  the  1948  cam- 
paign, but  on  all  of  his  travels  across  our 
country. 

I  would  like  to  comment  a  little  more 
about  what  seems  to  be  the  greatest  dis- 
tingiiishing  characteristics  of  this  great 
man  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  and  then  again  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  because  I  think 
Mr.  Tnunan  will  always  be  distinguished 
as  a  man  who  had  to  make  more  im- 
portant decisions  than  most  of  our  Pres- 
idents have  had  to  make,  and  most  of 
them  have  proven  to  be  wise  decisions. 
First.  I  think  there  are  some  facets 
in  his  makeup  that  enabled  him  to  make 
these  decisions  prwnptly.  for  he  had  a 
capacity  to  quickly  clarify  and  weigh 
and  make  them  on  all  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  him. 

Secondly,  he  chose  for  his  counselors 
men  who  were  specialists  on  specific  mat- 
ters. 

And  thirdly,  his  instinctive  ability  to 
sort  out  all  of  the  essentials  always 
seemed  to  be  with  him. 

Dean  Acheson.  in  speaking  of  Truman 
some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Tru- 
man administration,  said: 

II  a  President  wlU  m&ke  decisions,  you're 
In  luck.  That  is  the  essential  quality.  And  if 
he  has  a  high  batting  average  In  the  correct- 
ness of  his  decisions,  then  you're  In  clover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  year,  as  our 
former  President  celebrates  his  86th 
birthday,  it  also  happens  to  be  the  year 
which  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  day 
Harry  S.  Truman  became  President  of 
the  United  States  In  1945.  Just  remember 
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the  day  of  his  ascension  to 
idency  was  on  April  12,  1945. 
This  year,  at  the  Truman  Library  In 
[independence,  on  Saturday,  April  11. 
there  was  an  appropriate  observance  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  library,  and  I 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  be  present.  Many 
distinguished  Americans  were  on  the 
stage  that  afternoon  as  speakers  and  par- 
ticipants. There  was  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  former  Ambassador 
and  Governor  of  New  York,  Averill  Har- 
riman,  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Maine, 
Edmund  Muskue,  and  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  John  W.  Snyder. 

All  of  them  made  their  separate  con- 
tributions. Yet,  as  I  look  back  upon  the 
program  that  afternoon.  I  recall  that 
some  of  the  most  interesting  remarks 
were  those  made  by  Mr.  Snj'der  as  he 
spoke  of  the  happenings  during  the  hours 
and  days  following  Mr.  Truman's  ascen- 
sion to  the  Presidency,  as  well  as  during 
the  drama-fUled  days  that  followed. 

Mr.  Snyder  very  dramatically  por- 
trayed how  Mr.  Truman  so  quickly  re- 
sdized  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  being 
President  of  the  United  States  and  also 
told  the  group  assembled  how  quickly 
the  new  President  Informed  himself 
about  the  war,  the  complications  in- 
volved, and  proceeded  Immediately  to  do 
his  homework,  and  he  always  did  his 
homework,  preparatory  to  the  block- 
busting decisions  that  had  to  be  made  by 
President  Truman  in  those  4  months 
of  the  Presidency  ending  with  the  sur- 
render of  Japan.  For  those  who  might  be 
interested  In  the  contents  of  those  re- 
marks I  have  Included  that  speech  as  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
AprU  21, 1970,  at  page  12605. 

In  his  home  State  and  particularly  In 
western  Missouri,  Mr.  Truman  has  been 
honored  many  times  to  have  named  after 
him  just  about  every  conceivable  kind 
of  things  rsmging  from  streets  and  roads 
and  highways,  to  airports  and  sports 
complexes.  Within  the  past  2  weeks  the 
members  of  the  Missouri  delegation  in 
the  Congress  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  great  public  works  project, 
a  multipurpose  dam  and  reservoir  here- 
tofore known  as  Kayslnger.  should  be 
changed  to  the  name  of  the  Truman  Res- 
ervoir. I  joined  In  that  resolution  and 
shall  proudly  support  it  because  I  so 
well  recall  that  It  was  my  privilege  as  a 
member  of  the  Jackson  County  court 
late  in  1948  and  1949,  to  sponsor  an 
order  which  weis  adopted  to  name  the 
principal  east-west  thoroughfare  In 
Kansas  City  and  the  eastern  Jack- 
son Coimty  area.  Truman  Road.  In  my 
home  city  of  Independence,  our  largest 
secondary  school  is  the  Truman  High 
School. 

The  repetition  with  which  parks,  air- 
ports and  now  this  reservoir  are  named 
for  Mr.  Tnunan  is  but  another  evidence 
of  the  love  and  respect  all  Missourians 
have  for  their  leading  citizen  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  attitude  that  it  is 
difficult  to  honor  him  too  much. 

Tonight  In  the  city  of  Kansas  City,  at 
the  Music  Hall  in  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium, there  will  be  presented  a  two-act 
documentary  drama,  entitled  "Give  'Em 
Hell.  Harry."  Obviously,  the  date  was  se- 
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lected  for  the  performance  because  it  is 
the  eve  of  Mr.  Truman's  86th  birthday. 
It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
present  but  It  is  my  understanding  there 
will  be  many  ranking  Government  offi- 
cials from  the  time  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration to  the  present  time  who  will 
be  in  the  Music  Hall  in  Kansas  City  to- 
night. The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Jackson  County  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Kansas  City  and  the  proceeds 
will  go  to  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic 
orchestra. 

All  the  history  of  the  Truman  years  in 
the  White  House  will  be  portrayed. 

It  promises  to  be  a  gala  night.  There 
is  a  portion  of  the  play  devoted  to  recre- 
ating the  day  when  Mr.  Truman  became 
a  little  bit  angry  about  an  unfavorable 
review  of  his  daughter  Margaret's  recital. 
There  will  be  other  scenes  depicting  the 
creation  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  the 
beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  even 
a  scene  having  to  do  with  the  attack  on 
the  President  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  little  handful  of  enraged 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Best  of  all,  there  will  be  a  revival  and 
an  explanation  of  those  famous  quotes 
such  as  "The  buck  stops  here,"  and  "If 
you  can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the 
kitchen."  and,  finsdly.  that  gem  which  is 
not  used  too  frequently,  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  the  best  of  them  all,  "It's 
time  I  spoke  to  him  in  the  same  re- 
strained manner  that  a  sergeant  speaks 
to  a  mule." 

For  all  of  these  things  and  many  more 
that  we  do  not  have  time  to  recall  to- 
night, we  honor  the  3  2d  President  and 
always  shall. 

One  of  the  best  summations  of  the 
Truman  Presidency  was  presented  by 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
W.  Snyder  in  his  speech  at  the  Truman 
Library  on  April  11,  this  year,  when  he 
said: 

Chance,  in  good  part,  took  Harry  Tnunan 
to  the  Presidency,  but  It  was  his  character, 
his  simplicity,  his  honesty  and  his  seU-dls- 
clpUne  that  kept  him  there  and  determined 
his  historical  fate.  He  Is.  without  any  doubt, 
destined  to  live  In  the  books  as  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  decisive  of  the  American 
Presidents. 
Happy  birthday.  President  Trimian. 


renew  oiu-  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  has  more  refrigerators 
than  any  other  coimtry.  In  1966  there 
were  49,160,000  refrigerators  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  to  2,565,000  In 
Japan,  the  second-ranked  nation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  86th  birthday  of  former  President 
Truman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hun- 
GATi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller),  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  shoiJd  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 


VIETNAM  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL 
OP  HONOR  WINNERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  Vice  President  in  ceremonies  at  the 
White  House  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  to  heroes 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  but  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  see  that  only  the  names  of 
the  medal  winners  were  printed,  with 
nottiing  said  about  the  circumstances 
and  details  of  their  heroic  deeds. 

In  that  regard,  I  have  asked  the  De- 
fense E>epartment  for  the  full  text  of  the 
citations  for  all  Medal  of  Honor  winners 
during  the  wstr  in  Vietnam  and  I  insert 
the  text  of  these  citations  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

(Decembers,  1064] 
Capt.  Rocn  H.  C.  DoNLON,  U.8.  Asirr 
Captain  Roger  H.  C.  Donlon,  Infantry,  dis- 
tinguished hlmseU  by  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  while  de- 
fending a  United  States  Military  InstallaUon 
against  a  fierce  attack  by  hostile  forces  on  6 
July  1964,  near  Nam  Dong.  BepubUc  of  Viet- 
nam. Captain  Donlon  was  serving  as  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
Special  Forces  Detachment  A-72e  at  Camp 
Nam  Dong  when  a  reinforced  Viet  Cong  bat- 
talion suddenly  launched  a  full-scale  pre- 
dawn attack  on  the  camp.  During  the  violent 
battle  that  ensued,  lasting  five  hours  and 
resulting  In  heavy  casualties  on  both  sides. 
Captain  Donlon  directed  the  defense  opera- 
tions in  the  midst  of  an  enemy  barrage  of 
mortar  shells,  falling  grenades,  and  ex- 
tremely heavy  gun  fire.  Upon  the  Initial  on- 
slaught, he  swiftly  marshaled  his  forces  and 
ordered  the  removal  of  the  needed  ammuni- 
tion from  a  blazing  building.  He  then  dashed 
through  a  haU  of  small  arms  fire  and  explod- 
ing hand  grenades  to  abort  a  breach  of  the 
main  gate.  Enroute  to  this  position  he  de- 
tected an  enemy  demolition  team  of  three  In 
the  proximity  of  the  main  gate  and  quickly 
annihilated  them.  Although  exposed  to  the 
Intense  grenade  attack,  he  then  succeeded  In 
reaching  a  60mm  mortar  position  despite  sus- 
taining a  severe  stomach  wound  as  he  was 
within  five  yards  of  the  gun  pit. 

When  he  discovered  that  most  of  the  men 
In  this  gun  pit  were  also  wounded,  he  com- 
pletely disregarded  his  own  Injury,  directed 
their  withdrawal  to  a  location  thirty  meters 
away,  and  again  risked  his  own  life  by  re- 
maining behind  and  covering  the  movement 
with  the  utmost  effectiveness.  Noticing  that 
his  team  sergeant  was  unable  to  evacuate 
the  gun  pit,  he  crawled  toward  him  and. 
while  dragging  the  fallen  soldier  out  of  the 
gun  pit,  an  enemy  mortar  exploded  and  In- 
flicted a  wound  In  Oaptaai  Donlon's  left 
shoulder.  Although  suffering  from  multiple 
wounds,  he  carried  the  abcuidoned  60mm 
mortar  weapon  to  a  new  location  thirty 
meters  away  where  he  found  three  wounded 
defenders.  After  administering  first  aid  and 
encouragement  to  these  men,  he  left  the 
weapon  with  them,  headed  toward  another 
poeltlon,  and  retrieved  a  67mm  reoollless 
rlfJe.  Then  with  great  courage  and  coolness 
undw  fire,  he  returned  to  the  abandoned 


gun  pit,  evacuated  ammunition  for  the  two 
weapons  and.  while  crawling  and  dragging 
the  urgently  needed  ammunition,  received 
a  third  wound  on  his  leg  by  an  enemy  hand 
grenade.  Despite  his  critical  physical  condi- 
tion,   he    again    crawled    one    hundred    and 
seventy  five  meters  to  an  8lmm  mortar  posi- 
tion and  directed  firing  operations  which  pro- 
tected the  seriously  threatened  east  sector  of 
the   camp.   He   then   moved   to   an   eastern 
69  mm  mortar  position  and  upon  determin- 
ing   that    the    vldous    enemy    assault    had 
weakened,  crawled  back  to  the  gun  pit  with 
the  60mm  mortar,  set  It  up  for  defensive 
operations,  and  turned  it  over  to  two  de- 
fenders with  minor  wounds.  Without  hesita- 
tion,   he    left    this    sheltered    position    and 
moved  from  position  to  position  around  the 
beleaguered   perimeter  while   hurling  hand 
grenades  at  the  enemy  and  inspiring  his  men 
to  superhiunan  effort.  As  he  bravely  contin- 
ued to  move  around  the  perimeter,  a  mor- 
tar shell  exploded,  wounding  him  tn  the  face 
and    body.    As    the    long    awaited    daylight 
brought  defeat  to  the  enemy  forces  and  their 
retreat   back   to   the   Jungle   leaving   behind 
fifty  four  of  their  dead,  many  weapons,  and 
grenades,   Captain  Donlon   immediately   re- 
orgiinlzed  his  defenses  and  administered  first 
aid  to  the  wounded.  His  dynamic  leadership, 
fortitude,   and   valiant   efforts   Inspired   not 
only  the  American  personnel  but  the  friend- 
ly Vietnamese  defenders  as  well  and  resulted 
in  the  successful  defense  of  the  camp.  Cap- 
tain Donlon's  conspicuous  gallantry,  extraor- 
dinary heroism,  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life  above  and  beyond  the  oall  of 
duty  are  In   the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  refiect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  Armed  Ft^ves  of  bis 
country. 


IPebruary  24. 19661 
Sot.  Lakbt   S.  Pbbcx.   U.S.  Aairr — 

POS'i'H  U  MOUSLT 

Sergeant  Larry  S.  Pierce  distinguished  him- 
self by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  bis  own  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  while  leading  a  Squad  against 
hostile  forces  near  Ben  Cat,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, on  September  20,  1965.  Sergeant  Pierce 
was  serving  as  squad  leader  in  a  reconnais- 
sance platoon  when  his  patrol  was  ambushed 
by  hostile  forces.  Through  his  Inspiring 
leadership  and  personal  courage,  the  sq\iad 
succeeded  in  eliminating  an  enemy  machine 
gun  and  routing  the  opposing  force.  WhUe 
pursuing  the  fleeing  enemy,  the  squad  came 
upon  a  dirt  road  and.  as  the  main  body  of 
his  men  entered  the  road.  Sergeant  Pierce 
discovered  an  anti-personnel  mine  emplaced 
In  the  road  bed.  Realizing  that  the  mine 
oould  destroy  the  majority  of  his  squad.  Ser- 
geant Pierce  saved  the  lives  of  his  men  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  by  throwing  himself 
directly  onto  the  mine  as  it  exploded. 
Through  his  Indomitable  courage,  complete 
disregard  for  bis  own  safety,  and  profound 
concern  for  his  fellow  soldiers,  he  averted  loss 
of  life  and  injury  to  the  members  of  his 
squad.  Sergeant  Pierce's  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry, extraordinary  heroism,  and  intrepid- 
ity at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  are  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
refiect  great  credit  upon  bimaelf  and  the 
Armed  Forces  of  his  country. 

(AprU  21, 1966] 
PFC.  Milton  L.  Oliv«,  m.  U.S.  Aairr — 

P08THTn(0tnD.T 

Private  First  Class  Milton  L.  OUve,  m.  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  rUk  of  his  own  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  while  par- 
ticipating In  a  search  and  destroy  operatloa 
In  the  vicinity  of  Phu  Cuong,  Bapubllc  ctf 
Vietnam,  on  22  October  1966.  Private  (Xlv* 
was  a  member  of  the  3d  Platoon  of  Company 
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B.  ad  Battalion  (Airborne),  603d 
It  moved  through  the  jungle  to  fine 
Cong  operating   in   the   area 
Platoon  was  subjected  to  a  heavy 
enemy  gua  Ore  and  pinned  down 
It  retaliated  by  assaulting  the  Viet 
tlons.  causing  the  enemy  to  flee.  Aa 
toon  pursued   the   Insurgents. 
and  four  other  soldiers  were  moving 
the   Jungle    together    when    a 
thrown  into  their  midst.  Private 
the  grenade,  and  then  saved  the  11 
fellow  soldiers  at  the  sacrifice  of 
grabbing  the  grenade  in  his  hand 
on    it    to   absorb    the    blast    with 
Through   bis   bravery,   unhesitating 
and  complete  disregard  for  his 
be  prevented  additional  loss  of  life 
to  the  members  of  his  platoon.  Prlv: 
conspicuous  gallantry,  eztraordlnarj 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
highest  traditions  of  the  United 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  hlm.sel : 
Armed  Forces  of  his  country. 
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[June  23,  1966) 

IST    LT.    CHMUXS    Q.    Wn-LIAMS, 

First    Lieutenant    Charles    Q. 
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(then^Second  Lieutenant),  Infantr;'.  distin- 
guished himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  while  de- 
fending the  Special  Forces  Camp  at  Dong 
Xoal.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  against  a  violent 
attack  by  hostile  forces  that  lasted  for  four- 
teen hours.  June  9  to  10.  1966.  Lieutenant 
WUllams  was  serving  as  Executive  OOcer  of  a 
Special  Forces  Detachment  when  an  esti- 
mated Vletcong  reinforced  reglmer  t  struck 
the  Camp  and  threatened  to  overn  n  it  and 
the  adjacent  District  headquarters,  lie  awoke 
personnel,  organized  them,  determined  the 
source  of  the  insurgents'  main  etbrt,  and 
led  the  troops  to  their  defensive  poa  itions  on 
the  south  and  west  walls.  Then,  a:  ter  run- 
ning to  the  District  Headquarters  o  estab- 
Uah  communication,  he  found  that  1  here  was 
no  radio  operational  with  which  to  com- 
municate with  his  commanding  offlcler  in  an- 
other compound.  To  reach  the  otker  com- 
pound, be  traveled  through  darkness  but 
was  halted  In  this  efTort  by  a  combination  of 
shrapnel  in  his  right  leg  and  the  infcreaae  of 
the  Vletcong  gun  Are.  Ignoring  his  wnund,  he 
returned  to  the  District  Headquaners  and 
directed  the  defense  against  the  first  assault. 
As  the  insurgents  attempted  to  Kale  the 
walls  and  as  some  of  the  Vietnamese  defend- 
ers began  to  retreat,  he  dashed  tlkrough  a 
barrage  of  gun  fire,  succeeded  in  rallying 
these  defenders,  and  led  them  bacn  to  their 
positions.  Although  wo\inded  in  the  thigh 
and  left  leg  during  this  gallant  action,  he  re- 
turned to  bis  position  and.  upon  being  told 
that  communications  were  reestablished  and 
that  his  commanding  officer  was  ^riously 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Williams  took  charge 
of  actions  in  both  compounds.  Th^n  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  communications 
bunker,  he  sustained  wounds  In  thejstomach 
and  right  arm  from  grenade  fragidents.  As 
the  defensive  positions  on  the  walls  had  been 
held  for  hours  and  casualties  werel  mount- 
ing, he  ordered  the  consoUdatloti  of  the 
American  personnel  from  both  compjounds  to 
establish  a  defense  In  the  District  building. 
After  radio  contact  was  made  with  ai  friendly 
air  controller,  he  disregarded  his  woi^nds  and 
directed  the  defense  from  the  District  build- 
ing, using  descending  flares  as  Reference 
points  to  adjust  air  strikes.  By  bis  Icoureige. 
be  inspired  his  team  to  hold  out  ag^nst  the 
Insurgent  force  that  was  closing  In  jon  them 
and  throwing  grendades  Into  the  windows  of 
the  building  As  daylight  arrived  land  the 
Vletcong  continued  to  besiege  tha  strong- 
hold, firing  a  machine  gun  directly  Isouth  of 
the  District  building,  be  was  detergilned  to 
•Umlnate  this  menace  that  threatened  th« 


lives  of  his  men.  Taking  a  3.6  rocket  launcher 
and  a  volunteer  to  load  it,  he  worked  his  way 
across  open  terrain,  reached  the  berm  south 
of  the  District  Headquarters,  and  took  aim  at 
the  Vletcong  machine  gun  one  hundred  and 
fifty  meters  away.  Although  the  sight  was 
faulty,  he  succeeded  In  hitting  the  machine 
g^n.  While  he  and  the  loader  were  trying  to 
return  to  the  District  Headquarters,  they 
were  both  wounded. 

[September  13.  1966] 

Construction  Mechanic  3c.  Marvin  O. 
Shields.  U.S.  Navt — Posthumously 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  with  United  States 
Navy  Seabee  Team  1104  at  Dong  Xoal.  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  on  10  June  1966.  Although 
wounded  when  the  compound  of  Detachment 
A-342,  5th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne), 
1st  Forces,  came  under  intense  Are  from  an 
estimate  reinforced  Viet  CX>ng  regiment  em- 
ploying machine  guns,  heavy  weapons  and 
small  arms.  Shields  continued  to  resupply  his 
fellow  Americans  who  needed  ammunition 
and  to  return  the  enemy  Are  for  a  period  of 
approximately  three  hours,  at  which  time  the 
Viet  Cong  launched  a  massive  attack  at  close 
range  with  fiame  throwers,  hand  grenades 
and  small-arms  fire  Wounded  a  second  time 
during  this  attack.  Shields  nevertheless  as- 
sisted in  carrying  a  more  critically  wounded 
man  to  safety,  and  then  resumed  flirlng  at  the 
enemy  for  four  more  hours.  When  the  Com- 
mander asked  for  a  volunteer  to  accompany 
him  in  9J1  attempt  to  knock  out  an  enemy 
machine  gun  emplacement  which  was  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  all  personnel  In  the 
compound  because  of  the  accuracy  of  its  fire. 
Shields  unhesitatingly  volunteered  for  this 
extremely  hazardous  mission.  Proceeding  to- 
ward their  objective  with  a  3.5-lnch  rocket 
launcher,  they  succeeded  In  destroying  the 
enemy  machine-gun  emplacement,  thus  un- 
doubtedly saving  the  lives  of  many  of  their 
fellow  servicemen  In  the  compound.  Shields 
was  mortally  wounded  by  hostile  fire  while 
returning  to  his  defensive  position.  His  heroic 
initiative  and  great  personal  valor  in  the  face 
of  Intense  enemy  fire  sustain  and  enhance 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Service. 


[December  6,  1966] 

Cpl.  Robbxt  E.  O'Mallkt,  United  States 

Makink  Coaps 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
In  action  against  the  communist  (Viet  Cong) 
forces  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  while  serving  as 
Squad  Leader  In  Company  "I",  Third  Bat- 
talion. Third  Marines.  Third  Marine  Division 
(Reinforced),  near  An  Cu'ong  2.  South  Viet- 
nam, on  18  August  1966.  While  leading  his 
squad  In  the  assault  against  a  strongly  en- 
trenched enemy  force,  his  unit  came  under 
Intense  small  arms  fire.  With  complete  dis- 
regard for  his  personal  safety.  Corpwral 
O'Malley  raced  across  an  open  rice  p>addy  to 
a  trench  line  where  the  enemy  forces  were 
located.  Jumping  Into  the  trench,  he  at- 
tacked the  Viet  Cong  with  his  rifle  and  gren- 
ades, and  singly  killed  eight  of  the  enemy. 
He  then  led  his  squad  to  the  assistance  of 
an  adjacent  Marine  unit  which  was  suffer- 
ing heavy  casualties.  Continuing  to  press  for- 
ward, he  reloaded  his  weapon  and  fired  with 
telling  effect  into  the  enemy  emplacement. 
He  personally  assisted  in  the  evacuation  of 
several  wounded  Marines,  and  again  regroup- 
ing the  remnants  of  his  squad,  he  returned 
to  the  point  of  the  heaviest  fighting.  Ordered 
to  an  evacuation  point  by  an  officer.  Corporal 
O'Malley  gathered  his  b*>sleged  and  badly 
wounded  squad  and  boldly  led  them  under 
fire  to  a  helicopter  for  withdrawal.  Although 
three  times  wounded  in  this  encounter,  and 
facing  Imminent  death  from  a  fanatic  and 
determined   enemy,    he   steadfastly    refused 


evacuation  and  continued  to  cover  his 
squad's  boarding  of  the  helicopters  while, 
from  an  exposed  position,  he  delivered  fire 
against  the  enemy  until  his  wounded  men 
were  evacuated.  Only  then,  with  his  last  mis- 
sion accomplished,  did  he  permit  himself 
to  be  removed  from  the  battlefield.  By  his 
valor,  leadership,  and  courageous  efforts  in 
behalf  of  bis  comrades,  he  served  as  an  In- 
spiration to  all  who  observed  him,  and  re- 
flected the  highest  credit  upon  the  Bfarlne 
Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

[January  19,  1967] 
Maj.  Bernard  F.   Fisher.  USAP 

Major  Bernard  F.  Fisher  distinguished  him- 
self by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepid- 
ity at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  as  an  A-IE  pilot  near  A  Shau. 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  10  March  1966.  On 
that  date,  the  special  forces  camp  at  A  Shau 
was  under  attack  by  2,000  North  Vietnamese 
Army  Regulars.  Hostile  troops  had  positioned 
themselves  between  the  airstrip  and  the 
camp.  Other  hostile  troops  had  surrounded 
the  camp  and  were  continuously  raking  It 
with  automatic  weapons  fire  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  The  tops  of  the  1.600  foot 
hills  were  obscured  by  an  800  foot  celling, 
limiting  aircraft  maneuverability  and  forc- 
ing pilots  to  operate  within  range  of  hostile 
gun  positions,  which  often  were  able  to  fire 
down  on  the  attacking  aircraft.  During  the 
battle,  Major  Fisher  observed  a  fellow  air- 
man crash  land  on  the  battle  torn  airstrip. 
In  the  belief  that  the  downed  pilot  was  seri- 
ously Injured  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
capture.  Major  Fisher  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  land  on  the  airstrip  to  effect  a  rescue. 
Although  aware  of  the  extreme  danger  and 
likely  failure  of  such  an  attempt,  he  elected 
to  continue.  Directing  his  own  air  cover,  he 
landed  his  aircraft  and  taxied  almost  the  full 
length  of  the  runway,  which  was  Uttered  with 
battle  debris  and  parts  of  an  exploded  air- 
craft. While  effecting  a  successful  rescue  of 
the  downed  pilot,  heavy  ground  fire  was  ob- 
served, with  nineteen  bullets  striking  his  air- 
craft. In  the  face  of  the  withering  ground 
fire,  he  applied  power  and  gained  enough 
speed  to  lift-off  at  the  overrun  of  the  air- 
strip. Major  Fisher's  conspicuous  gallantry, 
his  profound  concern  for  his  fellow  airman, 
and  his  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  In  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself 
Euid  the  armed  forces  of  his  country. 

[January  31,   1967) 

1st  Lt.  Frank  S.  Reasoner,  USMC — 

posthumouslt 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  Commanding 
Officer,  Company  A,  3d  Reconnaissance  Bat- 
talion, 3d  Marine  Division  in  action  against 
hostile  Viet  Cong  forces  near  Da  Nang.  Viet- 
nam on  12  July  1966.  The  reconnaissance  pa- 
trol led  by  Lieutenant  Reasoner  had  deeply 
penetrated  heavily  controlled  enemy  terri- 
tory when  it  came  under  extremely  heavy  fire 
from  an  estimated  60  to  100  Viet  Cong  Insur- 
gents. Accompanying  the  advance  party  and 
the  point  that  consisted  of  five  men,  he  im- 
mediately deployed  his  men  for  .in  assault 
after  the  Viet  Cong  bad  opened  fire  from 
numerous  concealed  positions.  Boldly  shout- 
ing encouragement  and  virtually  Isolated 
from  the  main  body,  he  organized  a  base  of 
fire  for  an  assault  on  the  enemy  positions. 
The  slashing  fury  of  the  Viet  Cong  machine 
gun  and  automatic  weapons  fire  made  It  im- 
possible for  the  main  body  to  move  forward. 
Repeatedly  exposing  himself  to  the  devastate 
in?  at'R'-k  he  skillfully  provided  covering  fire, 
killing  at  least  two  Viet  Cong  and  effectively 
silencing  an  automatic  weapons  position  In  a 
valiant  attempt  to  effect  evacuation  of  a 
wounded  man.  As  casualties  began  to  mount 
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his  radio  operator  was  wounded  and  Lieu- 
tenant Reasoner  immediately  moved  to  his 
side  and  tended  his  wounds.  When  the  radio 
operator  was  hit  a  second  time  while  at- 
tempting to  reach  a  covered  position.  Lieu- 
tenant Reasoner  courageously  running  to  his 
aid  through  the  grazing  machine  gun  fire  fell 
mortally  wounded.  His  Indomitable  fighting 
spirit,  valiant  leadership  and  unflinching 
devotion  to  duty  provided  the  inspiration 
that  was  to  enable  the  patrol  to  complete  its 
mission  without  further  casualties.  In  the 
face  of  almost  certain  death  he  gallantly  gave 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His  ac- 
tions upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 

[February  7,  1967 1 
L.  Cpl.  Joe  C.  Paul.  Unhtd  States  Marine 
Corps — Posthumously 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  a  Fire  Team  Leader  with  Com- 
pany H,  Second  Battalion,  Fourth  Marines, 
during  Operation  STARLITE  near  Chu  Lai 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on   18  August 
1966.  In  violent  battle.  Corporal  Paul's  pla- 
toon sustained  five  casualties  as  It  was  tem- 
porarily pinned  down  by  devastating  mortar, 
recolUess  rifle,  automatic  weapons,  and  rifle 
fire  delivered  by  Insurgent  communist  (Viet 
Cong)    forces   In  well   entrenched  positions. 
The  wounded  Marines  were  unable  to  move 
from  their  perilously  exposed  positions  for- 
ward of  the  remainder  of  their  platoon,  and 
were   suddenly    subjected   to   a   barrage   of 
white  phosphorous  rifle  grenades.  Corporal 
Paul,  fully  aware  that  his  tactics  would  al- 
most certainly  result  In   serious  Injury  or 
death  to  himself,  chose  to  disregard  his  own 
safety   and   boldly   dashed   across   the   fire- 
swept  rice  paddles,  placed  himself  between 
his  wounded  comrades  and  the  enemy,  and 
delivered  effective  suppressive  fire  with  his 
automatic  weapon  in  order  to  divert  the  at- 
tack long  enough  to  allow  the  casualties  to 
l>e  evacuated.   Although   crlUcally  wounded 
during  the  course  of  the  battle,  he  resolutely 
remained  In  his  exposed  position  and  con- 
tinued to  fire  his  rifle  until  he  collapsed  and 
was  evacuated.  By  his  fortitude  and  gallant 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  In  the  face  of  almost 
certfOn  death,  he  saved  the  lives  of  several 
of  his  fellow  Marines.  His  heroic  action  served 
to  inspire  all  who  observed  him  and  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  himself,  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 
He  gallantly  gave  his  life  In  the  cause  of 
freedom. 


[February  27,  1967] 
First  Lt.  Harvey  C.  Barkum.  Jr.,  U.S. 

Marine  CX>rps 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  'he 
call  of  duty  as  Forward  Observer  for  Artil- 
lery, while  attached  to  Company  H,  Second 
Battalion,  Ninth  Marines,  Third  Marine  Divi- 
sion (Reinforced),  in  action  against  com- 
munist forces  at  Ky  Phu  In  Quang  Tin  Pro- 
vince, Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  18  December 
1965.  When  the  company  was  suddenly 
pinned  down  by  a  hall  of  extremely  accurate 
enemy  Are  and  was  quickly  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  battalion  by  over  five 
hundred  meters  of  open  and  fire-swept 
ground,  and  casualties  mounted  rapidly. 
Lieutenant  Barnum  quickly  made  a  hazard- 
ous reconnaissance  of  the  area  seeking  tar- 
gets for  his  artillery.  Finding  the  rifle  com- 
pany commander  mortally  wounded  and  the 
radio  operator  killed,  he,  vrtth  complete  dis- 
regard for  his  own  safety,  gave  aid  to  the  dy- 
ing commander,  then  removed  the  radio  from 
the  dead  operator  and  strapped  It  to  himself. 
He  Immediately  assumed  command  of  the 
rifle  company,  and  moving  at  once  Into  the 
midst  of  the  heavy  fire,  rallying  and  giving 


encouragement  to  all  units,  reorganized 
them  to  replace  the  loss  of  key  personnel  and 
led  their  attack  on  enemy  positions  from 
which  deadly  fire  continued  to  come.  His 
sound  and  swift  decisions  and  his  obvioxis 
calm  served  to  stabilize  the  badly  decimated 
units  and  his  gallant  example  as  he  stood 
exposed  repeatedly  to  point  out  targets 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  all.  Provided  with 
two  armed  helicopters,  he  moved  fearlessly 
through  enemy  fire  to  control  the  air  attack 
against  the  firmly  entrenched  enemy  while 
skillfully  directing  one  platoon  in  a  success- 
ful counter-attack  on  the  key  enemy  posi- 
tions. Having  thus  cleared  a  small  area,  he 
requested  and  directed  the  landing  of  two 
transport  helicopters  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  dead  and  wounded.  He  then  assisted  in 
the  mopping  up  and  final  seizure  of  the  bat- 
talion's objective.  His  gallant  initiative  and 
heroic  conduct  reflected  great  credit  upon 
himself  and  were  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Service. 

[March  9.  1967] 
Sp5c.  Lawrence  Joel,  United  States  or 

America 
Specialist  Five  Lawrence  Joel  distinguished 
himself  by  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  on  November  8,  1965  while  serving  as  a 
Medical   Aldman,    Headquarters   and   Head- 
quarters Company,  1st  Battalion  (Airborne) , 
603d  Infantry  on  a  battlefield  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam.  Specialist  Joel  demonstrated 
indomitable     courage,     determination,     and 
professional   skill   when   a   numerically   su- 
perior and  well -concealed  Viet  Cong  element 
Uuncbed  a  vicious  attack  which  wounded 
or  killed  nearly  every  man  in  the  lead  squad 
of   the   Company.    After   treating    the    men 
wounded  by  the  initial  burst  of  gun  fire,  he 
bravely  moved  forward  to  assist  others  who 
were  wounded  while  proceeding  to  their  ob- 
jective. While  moving  from  man  to  man,  he 
was  struck  In  the  right  leg  by  machine  gun 
Are.  Although  painfully  wounded  his  desire 
to    aid    his    fellow    soldiers    transcended    all 
personal  feeling.  He  bandaged  his  own  wound 
and  self  administered  morphine  to  deaden 
the  pain  enabling  him  to  continue  his  dan- 
gerous undertaking.  Throughout  this  period 
of  time,  he  constantly  shouted  words  of  en- 
couragement to  all  around  him.  Then  com- 
pletely Ignoring  the  warning  of  others,  and 
his  own  pain,  he  continued  his  search  for 
wounded   exposing   himself   to   hostile  fire; 
and,  as  bullets  dug  up  the  dirt  around  him, 
be  held  plasma  bottles  high  while  kneeling 
completely  engrossed  In  his  life  saving  mis- 
sion. Then,  after  being  struck  a  second  time 
and  with  a  bullet  lodged  in  his  thigh,  he 
dragged  himself  over  the  battlefield  and  suc- 
ceeded in  treating  thirteen  more  men  before 
his  medical  supplies  ran  out.  Displaying  re- 
sourcefulness, he  saved  the  life  of  one  man 
by  placing  a  plastic  bag  over  a  severe  chest 
wound  to  congeal  the  blood.  As  one  of  the 
platoons  pursued  the  Viet  Cong,  an  insur- 
gent force  In  concealed  positions  opened  fire 
on   the  platoon  and   wounded  many  more 
soldiers.  With  a  new  stock  of  medical  sup- 
pUes,  Specialist  Joel  again  shouted  words  of 
encouragement   as   he  crawled   through   an 
Intense  hall  of  gun  fire  to  the  wounded  men. 
After  the  twenty-four  hour  battle  subsided 
and  the  Viet  Cong  dead  numbered  four  hun- 
dred and  ten,  snipers  continued  to  harass  the 
Company.  Throughout  the  long  battle.  Spe- 
cialist Joel  never  lost  sight  of  his  mission  as 
a  Medical  Aldman  and  continued  to  comfort 
and  treat  the  wounded  until  his  own  evac- 
uation was  ordered.  His  meticulous  attention 
to  duty  saved  a  large  number  of  lives  and 
his  unselfish,  daring  example  under  most  ad- 
verse conditions  was  an   Inspiration  to  all. 
Specialist   Jqel's  profoxmd  concern   for  his 
fellow  soldiers,  his  conspicuous  gallantry,  and 


hU  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  hl«  life  abov» 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  United  States  Army  an<a 
reflect  great  credit  upon  himself  and  tho 
armed  forces  of  his  country. 

[April  6.  1967] 
Sp4c.  Daniel  Fernandez,  U.S.  Army 
Specialist  Four  Daniel  Fernandez  distin- 
guished himself  by  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  on  February  18,  1966  while  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  an  elghteen-man  patrol 
engaged  in  a  vicious  battle  with  the   Viet 
Cong  in  the  vicinity  of  Cu  Chi,  Hau  Nghla 
Province,    Republic    of    Vietnam.    Specialist 
Fernandez  demonstrated  Indomitable  cour- 
age when  the  small  patrol  was  ambushed  by 
a  Viet  Cong  rifle  company  and  driven  back 
by   the   intense  enemy   automatic   weapons 
Aire  before  It  could  evacuate  an  American 
soldier  who  was  struck  down  In  the  Initial 
attack.  Specialist  Fernandez  and  three  com- 
rades immediately  fought  their  way  through 
devastating  gun  fire  and  exploding  grenades 
to  reach  the  fallen  soldier.  After  the  volun- 
teers reached  their  fallen  comrades  and  at- 
tempted to  return  to  their  defensive  posi- 
tions,  a   United   States   Army   sergeant   was 
struck  in  the  knee  by  .50  caliber  machine  gun 
fire.    Specialist    Fernandez    rallied    the    left 
flnnir  of  hls  patrol,  went  to  assist  In  the  re- 
covery of  the  wounded  sergeant  and,  while 
first    aid    was    being    administered    to    the 
wounded  man,  an  enemy  rifle  grenade  landed 
in  the  midst  of  their  group.  Realizing  there 
was  no  time  for  the  wounded  sergeant  or  tbe 
other  men  to  gain  protection  from  the  gre- 
nade blast.  Specialist  Fernandez  threw  him- 
self on  the  grenade  as  It  exploded,  saving 
the  lives  of  the  four  men  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  oWii.  Specialist  Fernandez'  profound  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  soldiers,  his  conspicuous 
gallantry,  and  his  Intr^ldlty  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  above  and  Iseyond  the  call  of  duty  are 
In  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  the  armed  forces  of  his  country. 

[May  2,  1967) 
S.  Sgt.  Peter  S.  Connor,  VS.  Marine  Corps — 

POSTHUMOirSLY 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  lntrei>ldlty 
in  action  against  enemy  Viet  Cong  forces  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  while  serving  as  Platoon  Sergeant  of 
the  Third  Platoon,  Company  F,  Second  Bat- 
talion, Third  Marines,  First  Marine  Division 
(Reinforced),  Fleet  Marine  Force,  in  Quang 
Ngal   Province,   Republic   of   Vietnam  on  25 
February    1966.   Leading    his   platoon    on    a 
search  arid  destroy  operation  in  an  area  made 
particularly  hazardous  by  extensive  cave  and 
tunnel  complexes.  Sergeant  Connor  maneu- 
vered his  unit  aggressively  forward  under  in- 
termittent enemy  small-arms  fire.  Exhibiting 
particular  alertness  and  keen  observation,  he 
spotted  an  enemy  spider  hole  emplacement 
approximately  fifteen  meters  to  his  front.  He 
pulled  the  pin  from  a  fragmentation  grenade 
Intending  to  charge  the  hole  boldly  and  drop 
the  missile  Into  its  depths.  Upon  pulling  the 
pin  he  realized  that  the  firing  mechanism  was 
faulty,  and  that  even  as  he  held  the  safety 
device  firmly  in  place,  the  fuze  chirge  was 
already  activated.  With  only  precious  seconds 
to  decide,  he  further  realized  that  he  could 
not  cover  the  distance  to  the  small  opening  of 
the  spider  hole  in  sufficient  time,  and  that  to 
hurl  the  deadly  bomb  In  any  direction  would 
result  In  death  or  Injury  to  some  of  his  com- 
rades tactically  deployed  near  him.  Manifest- 
ing extraordinary  gallantry  and  with  utter 
disregard  for  his  personal  safety,  he  chcKe  to 
hold  the  grenade  against  his  own  body  In 
order   to  absorb  the  terrific   explosion  and 
spare  his  comrades.  His  act  of  extreme  valor 
and  selflessness  in  the  face  of  virtually  cer- 
tain death,   although  leaving   him   mortally 
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wounded,  spared  many  of  hla 
from  death  or  Injtiry.  His 
giving  hla  Ufe  In  tbe  cause  oj 
fleets   the   bigbest   credit  upoi, 
Corps  and  the  Armed  Poroes 
States. 
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[September  28.  1967) 
Sp4c.  David  C.  Dout.  [J.S-A. 
On  21  May  196«.  Speclalli  t  Dolby  was 
serving  as  a  machine  gunner  o  '  Company  B, 
1st  B»ttaUon  (Airborne),  8tf  Cavalry  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  whe*  his  platoon, 
while  advancing  tactically,  s^lddenly  came 
under  Intense  Are  from  the  enemy  located 
on  a  rldge  Immediately  to  tie  front.  Six 
members  of  the  platoon  were  killed  Instantly 
and  a  number  were  wound^.  Including 
the  platoon  leader  Specialist  jDolby's  every 
move  brought  flre  from  the  en^y.  However, 
aware  that  the  platoon  leader  jwas  critically 
wounded,  and  that  the  platoon  was  in  a 
precarious  situation.  SpeclallstJ  Dolby  moved 
the  wounded  men  to  safety  and  deployed  the 
remainder  of  the  platoon  ta  engage  the 
enemy.  Subsequently,  his  drlng  platoon 
leader  ordered  Specialist  Dolb^  to  withdraw 
the  forward  elements  to  rejoin  the  platoon. 
Despite  the  continuing  Intense  enemy  flre 
and  with  utter  disregard  for  his  own  safety. 
Specialist  Dolby  positioned  ablt-bodled  men 
to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  tha  forward  ele- 
ments, assisted  the  wounded!  to  the  new 
position,  and  he,  alone,  attacked  enemy  posi- 
tions until  his  ammunition  was  expended. 
Replenishing  his  ammunition  J  he  returned 
to  the  area  of  most  intense  action,  single- 
handedly  killed  three  enemy  machine  gunners 
and  neutralissed  the  enemy  flre,  thxis  en- 
abling friendly  elements  on  Jthe  flank  to 
advance  on  the  enemy  redoubt.  He  defied 
the  enemy  flre  to  personally  cairy  a  seriously 
wounded  soldier  to  safety,  wheije  he  could  be 
treated  and.  returning  to  the  forward  area, 
he  crawled  through  withering  ftre  to  within 
fifty  meters  of  the  enemy  bunkers  and  threw 
smoke  grenades  to  mark  them  for  air  strikes. 
Although  repeatedly  under  fire  ^t  close  range 
from  the  enemy  snipers  and  autiomatlc  weap- 
ons. Specialist  Dolby  directed  artillery  fire 
on  the  enemy  and  succeeded,  in  silencing 
several  enemy  weapons.  He  reiiialned  in  his 
exposed  location  until  his  comijades  had  dis- 
placed to  more  secure  posltlooa.  His  actions 
of  unsurpassed  valor  during  fpur  hours  of 
intense  combat  were  a  source  ^f  inspiration 
to  his  entire  company,  oontrlliuted  signifi- 
cantly to  the  success  of  the  overall  assault 
of  the  enemy  position,  and  wede  directly  re- 
sponsible for  saving  the  lives  o^  a  number  of 
his  fellow  soldiers.  Specialist  Ddlby's  heroism 
was  m  tbe  highest  tradition  dfl  the  United 
States  Army. 

(October  25. 1967] 
Maj.  Howaxo  V.  Lix.  U.S.  MAxnfT  Co«ps 
Per  conspicuous  gallantry  add  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Commanding  Ofllcer,  Company 
E.  Fourth  Marines,  Third  Ma|1ne  Division 
near  Cam  Lo.  Republic  of  Vleti^am.  on  8  and 
9  August  1996.  A  platoon  of  Major  (then 
Captain)  Lee's  company,  whilel  on  an  oper- 
ation deep  in  enemy  territory,  was  attacked 
and  surrounded  by  a  large  Vlettiameae  force. 
Realizing  that  the  unit  had  suf  ered  numer- 
ous casualties,  depriving  it  of  ^ectlve  lead- 
ership, and  fully  aware  that  th#  platoon  was 
even  then  under  heavy  attack  l)y  the  enemy. 
Major  Lee  took  seven  men  a^d  proceeded 
by  helicopter  to  reinforce  tha  beleaguered 
platoon.  Major  Lee  disembarked  from  the 
helicopter  with  two  of  his  men  and,  braving 
withering  enemy  flre.  led  them  Into  the 
perimeter,  where  be  fearlessly  moved  from 
position  to  position,  directing  and  encour- 
aging the  overtaxed  troops.  The  enemy  then 
launched  a  massive  attack  ^th  the  full 
mlfht  of  their  forces.  Although  painfully 
wounded  by  fragments  from  aa  enemy  gre- 


nade In  several  areas  of  his  body.  Including 
his  eye.  Major  Lee  continued  undauntedly 
throughout  the  night  to  direct  the  valiant 
defense,  coordinate  supporting  flres,  and  ap- 
prise higher  headquarters  of  the  plight  of 
the  platoon.  The  next  morning  he  collapsed 
from  his  wounds  and  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish command.  However  the  small  band 
of  Marines  had  held  their  p>oeitlon  and  re- 
peatedly fought  off  many  vicious  enemy  at- 
tacks for  a  grueling  six  hours  until  their 
evacuation  was  effected  the  following  morn- 
ing. Major  Lee's  actions  saved  his  men  from 
capture,  minimized  the  loss  of  lives,  and 
dealt  the  enemy  a  severe  defeat.  His  in- 
domitable fighting  spirit,  superb  leadership, 
and  great  personal  valor  In  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous odds,  refiect  great  credit  upon  him- 
self and  are  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Maf  ine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 

(January   30.    1968) 

Seaman  DAvm  O.  OtJiu-ET,  U.S.  Navt  at  thi 
Pentagon 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  with  River  Sec- 
tion 632.  m  combat  against  tbe  enemy  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  As  the  fcM^rard 
machine  gunner  on  River  Boat  Patrol  (PBR) 
124.  which  «'as  on  patrol  on  the  Mekong 
River  during  the  early  evening  hours  of  6 
March  1967.  Seaman  Ouellet  observed  suspi- 
cious activity  near  the  river  bank,  alerted 
his  Boat  Captain  and  recommended  move- 
ment of  the  boat  to  the  area  to  investigate. 
While  the  PBR  was  making  a  high-speed  run 
along  tbe  river  bank.  Seaman  Ouellet  spotted 
an  Incoming  enemy  grenade  falling  toward 
the  boat.  He  immediately  left  the  protected 
position  of  his  gun  mount  and  ran  ait  for  the 
full  length  of  the  speeding  boat,  shouting  to 
his  fellow  crewmembers  to  take  cover.  Observ- 
ing the  Boa'  Captain  standing  unprotected 
on  the  boat.  Seaman  Ouellet  bounded  onto 
the  engine  compartment  cover,  and  pushed 
the  Boat  Captain  down  to  safety.  In  the  split 
second  that  followed  the  grenade's  landing, 
and  In  the  face  c'  certain  death.  Seaman 
Ouellet  fearlessly  placed  himself  between  the 
deadly  missile  and  his  shipmates,  courage- 
ously absorbing  mcs\.  of  the  blast  fragments 
with  his  own  body  in  order  to  protect  his 
shipmates  from  Injury  and  death.  His  ex- 
traordinary heroism  and  his  selfless  and 
courageous  actions  on  behalf  of  his  comrades 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  life  were  in  the 
finest  traditions  cf  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 

(February  1,  1968] 

Ma  J.  MEai.TN  H.  Dmii.KPSKN, 

UNrrxD  Statxs   Am  Foacx 

On  10  Search  1967,  Klajor  Oethlefsen  (then 
Captain)  was  one  of  a  flight  of  P-105  air- 
craft engaged  In  a  flre  suppression  mission 
designed  to  destroy  a  key  antlalracraft  de- 
fensive complex  containing  surface-to-alr- 
mlsslles  (SAM),  an  exceptionally  heavy  con- 
centration of  antiaircraft  artillery,  and  other 
automatic  weapons.  Tbe  defensive  network 
was  situated  to  dominate  tbe  approach  and 
provide  protection  to  an  Important  North 
Vietnam  Industrial  center  that  was  scheduled 
to  be  attacked  by  flghter  bombers  Imme- 
diately after  the  strike  by  Major  Dethlef sen's 
flight.  In  the  Initial  attack  on  the  defensive 
complex  the  lead  aircraft  was  crippled,  and 
Major  Dethlefsen's  aircraft  was  extensively 
damaged  by  the  Intense  enemy  flre.  Realizing 
that  tbe  success  of  the  impending  flghter 
bomber  attack  on  tbe  center  now  depended 
on  his  ability  to  efTectlvely  suppress  tbe  de- 
fensive flre.  Major  Dethlefsen  Ignored  the 
enemy's  overwhelming  firepower  and  the 
damage  to  his  aircraft  and  pressed  his  at- 
tack. Despite  a  continuing  hall  of  antiair- 
craft fire,  deadly  sxirface-to-air  missiles,  and 
counterattacks  by  MIG  interceptors.  Major 


Dethlefsen  flew  repeated  close  range  strikes 
to  silence  the  enemy  defensive  positions  with 
bombs  and  cannon  flre.  His  action  In  render- 
ing Ineffective  the  defensive  SAM  and  anti- 
aircraft artillery  sites  enabled  the  ensuing 
flghter  bombers  to  strike  successfully  the  Im- 
portant industrial  target  without  loss  or 
damage  to  their  aircraft,  thereby  appreciably 
reducing  the  enemy's  ability  to  provide  essen- 
tial war  material.  Major  Dethlefsen's  con- 
spicuous gallantry,  consummate  skill  and 
selfless  dedication  to  this  significant  mission 
were  In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  armed  forces  of 
his  country. 

(February  7.  1968) 
Sot.  Donald  R.  Long.  U.S.  Armt, 

POSTBTCTMOUSLY 

This  award  recognizes  Sergeant  Long's 
heroic  actions  during  a  reconnaissance  mis- 
sion near  Srok  Dong,  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
on  June  30,  1966. 

Sergeant  Long  was  serving  as  assistant  to 
the  platoon  leader.  Troop  C,  1st  Squadron, 
4th  Cavalry,  1st  Infantry  Division  when  his 
unit  was  attacked  by  a  heavily  supported 
Viet  Cong  Regiment.  He  Inspired  his  com- 
rades by  repeatedly  exposing  himself  to 
enemy  fire  while  assisting  the  wounded  and 
by  fearlessly  standing  unprotected  to  repel 
the  attackers  with  rifle  fire  and  grenades. 
When  an  enemy  grenade  was  hurled  onto 
the  deck  of  bis  Armored  Personnel  Carrier 
he  Immediately  shouted  a  warning  and 
pushed  to  safety  a  man  who  had  not  heard. 
Realizing  that  these  actions  would  not  fully 
protect  the  exposed  crewmen.  Sergeant  Long 
threw  himself  over  the  grenade  to  absorb 
the  blast  and  thereby  saved  the  lives  of  eight 
of  his  comrades  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
Ufe. 


[February  15,  1968) 
Pre.  Lewis  Albamese,  U.S.  Aemt, 

POSTHUltOUSLT 

This  award  recognizes  Private  Albanese's 
heroic  actions  during  a  platoon  assault  on 
an  enemy  position  near  Phu  Muu  II,  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  on  December  1.  1966. 

At  the  time  of  the  action  Private  Albanese 
was  providing  security  for  the  left  flank  of 
the  2d  Platoon.  Company  B,  6th  Battalion, 
7th  Cavalry,  Ist  Cavalry  Division,  Airmobile) 
when  his  unit  came  under  Intense  automat- 
ic weapons  fire  from  very  close  range.  Heavy 
flre  from  the  left  flank  of  the  platoon  prompt- 
ed Private  Albanese  to  fix  his  bayonet  and 
move  aggressively  Into  a  well  organized  com- 
plex of  enemy  defenses.  Disregarding  tbe 
danger  to  himself,  he  advanced  100  meters 
along  tbe  ditch  and  killed  six  snipers  armed 
with  automatic  weapons.  When  his  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted,  be  engaged  and  killed 
two  more  enemy  soldiers  In  fierce  hand  to 
hand  combat.  In  this  fight,  which  saved  tbe 
lives  of  many  members  of  Ms  platoon  who 
otherwise  would  have  fallen  to  the  sniper 
flre  from  the  ditch.  Private  Albanese  was 
mortally  wovmded. 

(March  12,  1968) 
Second  Lt.  John  J.  McOintt  HI,  XJS.  Maun< 
Corps 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  tbe  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Acting  Platoon  Leader,  First 
Platoon,  Company  K.  Third  Battalion,  Fourth 
Marines ,  Third  Marine  Division,  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  on  18  July  1966,  Second 
Lieutenant  (then  Staff  Sergeant)  McOlnty's 
platoon,  which  was  providing  rear  security  to 
protect  the  withdrawal  of  the  Battalion  from 
a  position  which  had  been  under  attack  for 
three  days,  came  \inder  heavy  small  arms, 
automatic  weapons  and  mortar  flre  from  an 
estimated  enemy  regiment.  With  each  succes- 
sive human  wave  which  assaulted  his  thirty- 
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two-man  platoon  during  the  four-hour  bat- 
tle. Second  Lieutenant  McOinty  rallied  his 
men  to  beat  off  the  enemy.  In  one  bitter  as- 
sault, two  of  the  squads  became  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  platoon.  With 
complete  disregard  for  bis  safety.  Second 
Lieutenant  McOinty  charged  through  intense 
automatic  weapons  and  mortar  fire  to  their 
poBltion.  Finding  twenty  men  wounded  and 
the  Medical  Corpeman  kUled.  he  quickly  re- 
loaded ammunition  magazines  and  weapons 
for  the  wounded  men  and  directed  their  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  Although  he  was  painfully 
wounded  as  he  moved  to  care  for  the  dis- 
abled men.  he  continued  to  shout  encourage- 
ment to  his  troops  and  to  direct  their  flre 
so  effectively  that  the  attacking  hordes  were 
beaten  off.  When  the  enemy  tried  to  out-flank 
hU  position,  he  killed  five  of  them  at  point- 
blank  range  with  his  plsrtol.  When  they  again 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  over-running  the 
small  force,  he  skUlfully  adjusted  artillery 
and  air  strikes  within  flity  yards  of  his  posi- 
tion. This  destructive  fire  power  routed  the 
enemy,  who  left  an  estimated  500  bodies  on 
the  battlefield.  Second  Lieutenant  McOlnty's 
personal  heroism,  indomitable  leadership, 
selfless  devoUon  to  duty,  and  bold  fighting 
spirit  Inspired  his  men  to  resist  the  repeated 
attacks  by  a  fanatical  enemy,  reflected  great 
credit  upon  himself,  and  upiield  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Service. 

[April  16,  1968] 
Pfc.  DotroiAS  E.  DicKET,  VA.  Makine  Corps 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  with  the  Second 
Platoon,  Company  C.  First  Battalion.  Fourth 
Marines.  Third  Marine  Division  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  on  26  March  1967.  While  par- 
ticipating in  Operation  Beacon  Hill  1,  the 
Second  Platoon  was  engaged  In  a  fierce  battle 
with  the  Viet  Cong  at  close  range  In  dense 
jungle  foliage.  Private  First  Class  Dickey  had 
come  forward  to  replace  a  radio  operator  who 
had  been  wounded  in  this  intense  action  and 
was  being  treated  by  a  medical  corpsman. 
Suddenly  an  enemy  grenade  landed  In  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  Marines,  which  included 
the  wounded  radio  operator  who  a  as  Im- 
mobilized. Fully  realizing  the  Inevitable  re- 
sult of  his  actions.  Private  First  Class  Dickey, 
In  a  final  vaUant  act,  quickly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly threw  himself  upon  the  deadly 
grenade,  absorbing  with  his  own  body 
the  full  and  complel*  force  of  the  explosion. 
Private  First  Class  Dickey's  personal  heroism, 
extraordinary  valor  and  selfless  courage  saved 
a  number  of  his  comrades  from  certain  Injury 
and  possible  death  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 
His  actions  reflected  great  credit  upon  him- 
self, the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his  Ufe  for 
his  country. 

(liCay  1.  1968] 
Sct.  John  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  VS.  Axirr 
Sergeant  John  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  (then  Private 
First  Class)  greatly  distinguished  himself 
on  6  November  1966  while  serving  with  Com- 
pany A,  2d  Battalion.  27tb  Infantry,  on  a 
combat  operation  in  the  Republic  d  Viet- 
nam. Enroute  to  assist  another  unit  that 
was  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Company  A 
came  under  intense  enemy  flre  and  the  lead 
man  was  killed  Instantly.  Sergeant  Baker 
Immediately  moved  to  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn and  together  with  another  soldier 
knocked  out  two  enemy  bunkers.  When  his 
comrade  was  mortally  wounded.  Sergeant 
Baker,  spotting  four  Viet  Cong  snipers,  killed 
all  of  them,  evacuated  the  fallen  soldier  and 
returned  to  lead  repeated  assaults  against 
the  enemy  positions,  killing  several  more 
Viet  Cong.  Moving  to  attack  two  additional 
enemy  bunkers,  he  and  another  soldier  drew 
Intense  enemy  fire  and  Sergeant  Baker  was 
blown  from  his  feet  by  an  enemy  grenade. 


He  quickly  recovered  and  slnglehandedly  de- 
stroyed one  bunker  before  the  other  soldier 
was  wounded.  Seizing  his  fallen  comrade's 
machine  gun.  Sergeant  Baker  charged 
through  the  deadly  fusillade  to  silence  the 
other  bunker.  He  evacuated  his  comrade, 
replenished  his  ammunition  and  returned  to 
the  forefront  to  brave  the  enemy  fire  and 
continue  the  fight.  When  the  forward  ele- 
ment was  ordered  to  withdraw,  he  carried 
one  wounded  man  to  the  rear.  As  he  re- 
turned to  evacuate  another  soldier,  he  was 
taken  under  fire  by  snipers,  but  raced  beyond 
tbe  friendly  troops  to  attack  and  kill  tbe 
snipers.  After  evacuating  the  wounded  man, 
he  returned  to  cover  the  deployment  of  the 
unit.  His  ammunition  now  exhausted,  he 
dragged  two  more  of  his  fallen  comrades  to 
the  rear.  Sergeant  Baker's  selfless  heroism, 
Indomlntable  fighting  spirit,  and  extraordi- 
nary gallantry  were  responsible  for  saving 
the  lives  of  several  of  his  comrades,  and  In- 
flicting serious  damage  on  the  enemy.  His 
acts  were  In  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Army  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  Armed 
Forces  of  his  country. 

(May  1.  1968] 
Capt.   Robert  F.  Folet,  U.S.   Armt 
On    5    November    1966,    while    serving    as 
Commander,  Company  A,  2nd  Battalion,  27th 
Infantry,  near  Quan  Dau  Tleng,  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Captain  Foley's  company  was  or- 
dered to  extricate  another  company  of  the 
Battalion.  Moving  through  the  dense  jungle 
to  aid   the  besieged   unit.  Company  A  en- 
countered a  strong  enemy  force  occupying 
well  concealed,  defensive  positions,  and  the 
company's  leading  element  quickly  sustained 
several  casualties.  Captain  Foley  Immediately 
ran  forward  to  the  scene  of  most  intense  ac- 
tion to  direct  the  company's  efforts.  Deploy- 
ing one  platoon  on  tbe  flank,  he  led  the  other 
two  platoons  in  an  attack  on  the  enemy  In 
face  of  Intense  flre.  During  this  action  both 
radio    operators    accompanying    him    were 
wounded.  At  grave  risk  to  himself  he  defied 
the  enemy's  murderous  flre,  and  helped  the 
wounded  operators  to  a  position  where  they 
could  receive  medical  care.  As  he  moved  for- 
ward again  one  of  bis  machine  gun  crews  was 
wounded.   Seizing  the   weapon,   he  charged 
forward   firing   the  machine  gun.   shouting 
orders  and  rallying  his  men  thus  maintaining 
the  momentum  of  the  attack.  Under  increas- 
ingly heavy  enemy  fire  be  ordered  bis  assist- 
ant to  take  cover  and,  alone.  Captain  Foley 
continued  to  advance  firing  the  machine  gun 
vmtll  the  wounded  had  been  evacuated  and 
the  attack  In  this  area  could  be  resumed. 
When   movement   on   the   other   flank   was 
halted    by    the    enemy's    fanatical    defense. 
Captain   Foley   moved   to   personally   direct 
this  critical  phase  of  the  battle.  Leading  tbe 
renewed  effort  he  was  blown  off  his  feet  and 
wounded  by  an  enemy  grenade.  Despite  his 
painful  wounds  he  refused  medical  aid  and 
persevered  in  the  forefront  of  the  attack  on 
the  enemy  redoubt.  He  led  the  assault  on 
several  enemy  gun  emplacements  and,  single- 
handedly,  destroyed  three  such  positions.  His 
outstanding  personal  leadership,  under  In- 
tense  enemy   fire   during   the   fierce   battle 
which  lasted  fm:  several  hours.  Inspired  his 
men  to  heroic  efforts  and  was  Instrumental 
in   the  iiltlmate  success   of   the  operation. 
Captain  Foley's  magnificent  courage,  selfless 
concern  for  his  men  and  professional  skill 
reflect  the  utmost  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  United  States  Army. 

[May  14,  1968) 
Capt.  Oerais  O.  Totjno.  UjS.  Air  Force 
Captain  Toung  distinguished  himself  on 
9  November  1967  while  serving  as  a  Hell- 
copter  Rescue  Crew  Commander  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Captain  Young  was  flying  escort  for  an- 
other Helicopter  attempting  the  night  rescue 
of  an  Army  ground  reconnaissance  team  in 


imminent  danger  of  death  or  capture.  Pre- 
vious attempts  bad  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
two  helicopters  to  hostile  ground  fire.  The 
endangered  team  was  positioned  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  slope  which  required  imusual  air- 
manship on  the  part  of  Captain  Young  to 
effect  pickup.  Heavy  automatic  weapons  fire 
from  tbe  surrounding  enemy  severely  dam- 
aged one  rescue  helicopter,  but  it  was  able  to 
extract  three  of  the  team.  The  cMnmander 
of  this  aircraft  recommended  to  Captain 
Young  that  further  rescue  attempts  be 
abandoned  because  It  was  not  possible  to 
suppress  the  concentrated  flre  from  enemy 
automatic  weapons.  With  full  knowledge  of 
the  danger  Involved,  and  the  fact  that  sup- 
porting heUcopter  gunshlps  were  low  on  fuel 
and  ordnance,  Captain  Young  hovered  under 
Intense  flre  until  the  remaining  survivcws 
were  aboard.  As  he  maneuvwed  the  aircraft 
for  take-off.  the  enemy  appeared  at  point 
blank  range  and  raked  tbe  aircraft  with  au- 
tomatic weapons  flre.  The  aircraft  crashed. 
Inverted,  and  bvirst  Into  flames.  Captain 
Young  escaped  through  a  window  of  the 
burning  aircraft.  Disregarding  serious  bums. 
Captain  Young  aided  one  of  the  woxinded 
men  and  then  attempted  to  lead  the  hos- 
tile forces  away  from  his  position.  Later, 
despite  Intense  pain  from  his  bums,  he  de- 
clined to  accept  rescue  because  he  had  ob- 
served hostile  forces  setting  up  automatic 
weapons  positions  to  entrap  any  rescue  air- 
craft. For  more  than  17  hours  be  evaded  the 
enemy  until  rescue  aircraft  could  be  brought 
Into  the  area.  Through  his  extraordinary 
heroism,  aggressiveness,  and  concern  for  his 
fellowman.  Captain  Young  refiected  the  high- 
est credit  upon  himself,  the  United  States 
Air  I^)rce,  and  the  armed  forces  of  bis  coun- 
try. 


(May  14,  1968] 

Sct.  Richard  A.  PrrriCAN,  United  Statbi 
Martne  Corps 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  a  member  of  First  Platoon, 
Company  I,  Third  Battalion,  PUth  Marines 
during  combat  operations  near  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  24 
July  1966,  while  Company  I  was  conducting 
an  operation  along  the  axis  of  a  narrow 
Jungle  trail,  the  leading  company  elements 
suffered  numerous  casualties  wben  they  sud- 
denly came  under  heavy  flre  from  a  well  con- 
cealed and  numerically  superior  enemy 
force.  Hearing  the  engaged  Marines'  calls  for 
more  firepower,  Sergeant  (then  Lance  Cor- 
poral) Plttman  quickly  exchanged  bis  rifle 
for  a  machine  g\in  and  several  belts  cf  am- 
munlUon,  left  the  relative  safety  of  his  pla- 
toon, and  imhesltatlngly  rushed  forward  to 
aid  his  comrades.  Taken  under  mtcnse  en- 
emy small-arms  fire  at  point  blank  range 
during  his  advance,  he  returned  the  flre  si- 
lencing the  enemy  positions.  As  Sergeant 
Plttman  continued  to  forge  forward  to  aid 
members  of  the  leading  platoon,  he  again 
came  under  heavy  flre  from  two  automatic 
weapons  which  he  promptly  destroyed. 
Learning  that  there  were  addlUonal 
wounded  Marines  fifty  yards  further  along 
the  trail,  he  braved  a  withering  hall  of  en- 
emy mortar  and  small-arms  flre  to  continue 
onward.  As  he  reached  the  position  where 
the  leading  Marines  had  fallen,  he  was  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a  bold  frontal  at- 
tack by  30  to  40  enemy.  Totally  disregarding 
his  own  safety,  he  calmly  established  a  po- 
sition In  the  middle  of  the  trail  and  raked 
the  advancing  enemy  with  devastating  ma- 
chine-gun fire.  His  weapon  rendered  ineffec- 
tive, he  picked  up  an  enemy  submachine 
gun  and,  together  with  a  pistol  seized  from 
a  fallen  comrade,  continued  bis  lethal  flre 
until  the  enemy  force  had  withdrawn.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  his  ammunition  except  for  a 
grenade  which  he  hurled  at  the  enemy,  be 
then   rejoined   his   own   platooo.    Sergeant 
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Plttman's    daring    Initiative, 
spirit  and  selfless  devotion  to 
many  enemy   casualties 
emy  attack  and  saved  the 
his  wounded  comrades.  His 
grave   risk   to    himself    reflect! 
credit  upon  blmseU,  the 
the  Cnlted  States  Naval  Servl^ 
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KUTX     IC.     JAMKS 

U.S.  Navy 


Patrol  OfBcer 
)   105  accom- 


For  conspicuous  gallantry  ai  id  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  aqd  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  a  member  of 
531  during  combat  operations  cki  the  Mekong 
River  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  31 
October  1966.  Petty  Officer  jWUUams  was 
serving  as  Beat  Captain  and 
aboard  River  Patrol  Boat  (PBF 
panled  by  another  patrol  boat  when  the 
patrol  was  suddenly  taken  \  nder  Are  by 
two  enemy  sampans.  Petty  Of  leer  Williams 
Immediately  ordered  the  Are  leturned.  kill- 
ing the  crew  of  one  enemy  boat  and  causing 
the  other  sampan  to  take  refuf  e  in  a  uearby 
river  inlet.  Pursuing  the  fleslng  sampen 
the  U.S.  patrol  encountered  a.  heavy  vol- 
ume of  small  arms  fire  from  snemy  forces, 
at  close  range,  occupying  well-  roncealed  pO' 
sltions  along  the  river  bank.  Maneuvering 
through  this  flre.  the  patrol  confronted  a 
numerically  superior  enemy  foi  ce  aboard  two 
enemy  Junks  and  eight  sampa:  is  augmented 
by  heavy  automatic  weapoi  is  flre  from 
ashore.  In  the  savage  battle  that  ensued. 
Petty  Officer  Williams,  with  u;ter  disregard 
for  his  own  safety,  exposed  himself  to  the 
withering  hall  of  enemy  flre  t<  direct  coun- 
ter-flre  and  inspire  the  actioi  is  of  his  pa 
trol.  Recognizing  the  overwheli  ning  strength 
of  the  enemy  force.  Petty  Of  icer  Williams 
deployed  bis  patrol  to  await 
armed  helicopters.  In  the  coursfe  of  his  move- 
ment he  discovered  an  even  Itrger  concen 
tration  of  enecay  boats.  Not  wilting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  armed  helicopters,  he  dis- 
played great  initiative  and  bsldly 
patrol  through  the  Intense  er  emy  flre  and 
damaged  or  destroyed  flfty  enemy  sampans 
and  seven  junks.  This  phase 
completed,  and  with  the  arrtva! 
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of  the  action 
of  the  armed 
helicopters.  Petty  Officer  Williams  directed 
the  attack  oo  the  remaining  enemy  force. 
Now  virtually  dark,  and  althoigh  Petty  Of- 
ficer WllUanu  was  aware  that  his  boats  would 
become  even  better  targets,  hfe  ordered  the 
patrol  boats'  search  lights  liumed  on  to 
better  Illuminate  the  area  aad  moved  the 
patrol  perilously  close  to  shore  to  press  the 
attack.  Despite  a  waning  supDly  of  ammu- 
nition the  patrol  successfuUyl  engaged  the 
enemy  ashore  and  completedl  the  rout  of 
the  enemy  force.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Petty  Officer  Williams,  who  den^onstrated  un- 
uaual  professional  skill  and!  indomitable 
courage  throughout  the  thre^  hour  battle, 
the  patrol  accounted  for  the  destruction  or 
loss  of  sixty-five  enemy  boats  and  inflicted 
nimierous  casualltles  on  the  enemy  person- 
nel. His  extraordinary  heroism  and  exem- 
plary flghtlng  spirit  In  the  face  of  grave 
rtalLS  Inspired  the  eSorts  of  his  men  to  de- 
feat a  larger  enemy  force,  ana  are  tn  keep- 
ing with  the  flnest  traditions  pf  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 


(May  14.  19681 
Sp5c.   Charles   C.   Haceiu 


U.S.   Army 


SpeclaUst  Five  (then  Spekiallst  Fotir) 
Charles  C.  Hagemelster.  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  risk  of  his  life  abo4e  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  on  20  March  1967,  while  serv- 
ing as  a  Medical  Aldman.  Cofipany  A.,  Ist 
Battalion.  5th  Cavalry.  Whllto  conducting 
combat  operations  against  a  hbetlle  force  in 


Blnh  Dlnh   Province.   RepublU 


Specialist    Hagemelster's    plabMn    suddenly 


came  under  heavy  attack  from 


of  Vietnam, 


three  sides  by 


an  enemy  force  occupying  well  concealed, 
fortified  positions  and  supported  by  machine 
guns  and  mortars.  Seeing  two  of  his  comrades 
seriously  wounded  in  the  initial  action.  Spe- 
cialist Hagemelster  unhesitatingly  and  with 
total  disregard  for  bis  own  safety,  raced 
through  the  deadly  hall  of  enemy  flre  to  pro- 
vide them  medical  aid.  Upon  learning  that 
the  platoon  leader  and  several  other  soldiers 
also  had  been  wounded.  Specialist  Hagemels- 
ter continued  to  brave  the  withering  enemy 
fire  and  crawled  forward  to  render  lifesav- 
ing  treatment  and  to  offer  words  of  encour- 
agement. Attempting  to  avacuate  the  seri- 
ously wounded  soldiers.  Specialist  Hagemels- 
ter was  taken  under  flre  at  close  range  by 
an  enemy  sniper.  Realizing  that  the  lives  of 
his  fellow  soldiers  depended  on  his  actions. 
Specialist  Hagemelster  seized  a  rifle  from  a 
fallen  comrade,  killed  the  sniper,  three  other 
enemy  soldiers  who  were  attempting  to  en- 
circle his  position  and  silenced  an  enemy  ma- 
chine gun  that  covered  the  area  with  deadly 
flre.  Unable  to  remove  the  wounded  to  a  less 
exposed  location  and  aware  of  the  enemy's 
efforts  to  Isolate  his  unit,  he  dashed  through 
the  fusillade  of  fire  to  secure  help  from  a 
nearby  platoon.  Returning  with  help,  he 
placed  men  in  positions  to  cover  his  advance 
as  he  moved  to  evacuate  the  wounded  for- 
ward of  his  location.  These  efforts  success- 
fully completed,  he  then  moved  to  the  other 
flank  and  evacuated  additional  wounded  men 
despite  the  fact  that  his  every  move  drew  flre 
from  the  enemy.  Specialist  Hagemelster's  re- 
peated heroic  and  selfless  actions  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life  saved  the  lives  of  many  of 
his  comrades  and  inspired  their  actions  in 
repelling  the  enemy  assault.  Specialist  Hage- 
melster's conspicuous  gallantry  and  indomi- 
table courage  are  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself. 

(June  4.  1968) 

Si«4c.    DoNAij>   W.    Evans.    Jb..   U.S.    Army — 

Posthumously 

Specialist  Evans  distinguished  himself 
while  serving  as  a  medical  aldman  with  Com- 
pany A.  2d  Battalion.  12th  Infantry  In  combat 
operations  north  of  Trl  Tam.  Republic  of 
Vietnam  on  27  January  1967.  He  left  his  posi- 
Uon  of  relative  safety  with  his  platoon  which 
had  not  yet  been  committed  to  the  battle  to 
answer  the  calls  for  medical  aid  from  the 
wounded  men  of  another  platoon  which  was 
heavily  engaged  with  the  enemy  force.  Dash- 
ing across  one  hundred  meters  of  open  area 
through  a  withering  hail  of  enemy  flre  and 
exploding  grenades,  he  administered  life  sav- 
ing treatment  to  one  Individual  and  con- 
tinued to  expose  himself  to  the  deadly  enemy 
flre  as  he  moved  to  treat  each  of  the  other 
wounded  men  and  to  offer  them  encourage- 
ment. Realizing  that  the  wounds  of  one  man 
required  Immediate  attention.  Specialist 
Evans  dragged  the  Injured  soldier  back  across 
the  dangerous  flre-swept  area,  to  a  secure 
position  from  which  he  could  be  further 
evacuated.  Miraculously  escaping  the  enemy 
fusillade.  Specialist  Evans  returned  to  the 
forward  location.  As  he  continued  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded,  he  was  struck  by  frag- 
ments from  an  enemy  grenade.  Despite  his 
serious  and  painful  Injury  he  succeeded  in 
evacuating  another  wounded  comrade,  re- 
joined his  platoon  as  It  was  committed  to 
battle,  and  was  soon  treating  other  wounded 
soldiers.  As  he  evacuated  another  wounded 
man  across  the  flre  covered  fleld,  he  was  se- 
verely wounded.  Continuing  to  refuse  medi- 
cal attention  and  ignoring  advice  to  remain 
behind,  he  managed  with  his  waning  strength 
to  move  yet  another  wounded  comrade  across 
the  dangerous  open  area  to  safety.  Disregard- 
ing his  painful  wounds  and  seriously  weak- 
ened from  profuse  bleeding,  he  continued  his 
life  saving  medical  aid  and  was  killed  while 
treating  another  wounded  comrade.  Special- 
ist Evans'  extraordinary  valor,  dedication  and 
indomitable  spirit  saved  the  lives  of  several 


of  his  fellow  soldiers,  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  men  of  his  company,  were  Instru- 
mental In  the  success  of  their  mission,  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  himself  and  the 
Armed  Forces  of  his  country. 

(June  27,  1968 1 
1st  Lt.  Oeorgc  K.  Sislrr.  U.S.  Army — 

POSTHU  MOUSL  Y 

First  Lieutenant  Slsler,  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company,  5th  Special  Forces 
Group  (Airborne),  Ist  Special  Forces,  distin- 
guished himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  life  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam on  February  7,  1967.  Lieutenant  Slsler 
was  the  platoon  leader/advisor  to  a  Special 
United  States/Vietnam  exploitation  force. 
While  on  patrol  deep  within  enemy  domi- 
nated territory.  Lieutenant  Slsler's  platoon 
was  attacked  from  three  sides  by  a  company 
sized  enemy  force.  Lieutenant  Sisler  quickly 
rallied  his  men,  deployed  them  to  a  better 
defensive  position,  called  for  air  strikes,  and 
moved  among  his  men  to  encourage  and  di- 
rect their  efforts.  Learning  that  two  men  had 
been  wounded  and  were  unable  to  pull  back 
to  the  perimeter.  Lieutenant  Slsler  charged 
from  the  position  through  intense  enemy  flre 
to  BiSBlst  them  He  reached  the  men  and  began 
carrying  one  of  them  back  to  the  perimeter, 
when  he  was  taken  under  more  Intensive 
automatic  weapons  flre  by  the  enemy.  Laying 
down  his  wounded  comrade,  he  killed  three 
onrushlng  enemy  soldiers  by  firing  his  rifle 
and  silenced  the  enemy  machine  gun  with  a 
grenade.  As  he  returned  the  wounded  man  to 
the  perimeter,  the  left  flank  of  the  position 
oame  under  extremely  heavy  attack  by  the 
superior  enemy  force  and  several  additional 
men  of  his  platoon  were  quickly  wounded. 
Realizing  the  need  for  Instant  action  to  pre- 
vent his  position  from  being  overrun.  Lieu- 
tenant Slsler  picked  up  some  grenades  and 
charged  single-handedly  into  the  enemy  on- 
slaught, flrlng  his  weapon  and  throwing  gre- 
nades. This  singularly  heroic  action  broke  up 
the  vicious  assault  and  forced  the  enemy  to 
begin  withdrawing.  Despite  the  continuing 
enemy  flre,  Lieutenant  Slsler  was  moving 
about  the  battlefield  directing  air  strikes 
upon  the  fleeing  force  when  he  fell  mortally 
wounded.  His  extraordinary  lesidershlp,  infi- 
nite courage,  and  selfless  concern  for  his  men 
saved  the  lives  of  a  number  of  his  comrades. 
His  actions  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  uphold  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
military  service. 


[September  19,  1968) 
IST  ScT.  Davh)  H.  McNkrney.  U.S.  Army 
On  22  March  1967.  First  Sergeant  McNer- 
ney  distinguished  himself  when  his  unit. 
Company  A,  1st  Battalion,  8th  Infantry  was 
attacked  by  a  North  Vietnamese  battalion 
neer  Polcl  Doc,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Run- 
ning through  the  hall  of  enemy  flre  to  the 
era  of  heaviest  contact,  he  was  assisting  in 
the  development  of  a  defensive  perimeter 
when  he  encountered  several  enemy  at  close 
range.  He  killed  the  enemy  but  was  pain- 
fully Injured  when  blown  from  his  feet  by 
a  grenade.  In  spite  of  this  Injury,  he  assaulted 
and  destroyed  an  enemy  machine  gun  posi- 
tion that  had  pinned  down  Ave  of  his  com- 
rades beyond  the  defensive  line.  Upon  learn- 
ing his  commander  and  artillery  forward  ob- 
server had  been  killed,  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  company.  He  adjusted  artillery 
flre  to  within  twenty  meters  of  the  position 
In  a  daring  measure  to  repulse  enemy  as- 
saults. When  the  smoke  grenades  u^ed  to 
mark  the  position  were  gone,  he  moved  into 
a  nearby  clearing  to  designate  the  location 
to  friendly  aircraft.  In  spite  of  enemy  flre  he 
remained  exix>eed  until  he  was  certain  the 
position  was  spotted  and  then  climbed  into 
a  tree  and  tied  the  Identification  panel  to 
its  highest  branches.  Then  he  moved  among 
his  men  readjusting  their  position,  encour- 
aging    the     defenders     and     checking     the 
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wounded.  A^  the  hostile  assauIU  slackened, 
he  began  clearing  a  helicopter  landing  site 
to  evacuate  the  wounded.  When  explosives 
were  needed  to  remove  large  trees,  he  craw- 
led outside  the  relative  safety  of  his  perime- 
ter to  collect  demolition  material  from  aban- 
doned rucksacks.  Moving  through  a  ftislllade 
of  flre  he  returned  with  the  explosives  that 
were  vital  to  the  clearing  of  the  landing 
zone.  Disregarding  the  pain  of  his  Injury 
and  refusing  medical  evacuation  First  Ser- 
geant McNerney  remained  with  his  unit  un- 
til the  next  day  when  the  new  commander 
arrived.  First  Sergeant  McNerney's  outstand- 
ing heroism  and  leadership  were  inspira- 
tional to  his  comrades.  His  actions  were  In 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  armed  forces  of  his 
country. 


(September  19,  1968) 
ScT.  Leonard  B.  Keller,  U.S.  Army 
Sergeant  Leonard  B.  Keller  distinguished 
himself  on  2  May  1967  as  a  machine  gunner 
with  Company  A,  3d  Battalion,  60th  Infan- 
try, 9th  Infantry  Division  in  the  Ap  Bac 
Zone,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Sweeping 
through  an  area  where  an  enemy  ambush 
had  occurred  earlier.  Sergeant  Keller's  unit 
suddenly  came  under  intense  automatic 
weapons  and  small  arms  flre  frcMn  a  number 
of  enemy  bunkers  and  numerous  snli}ers  In 
nearby  trees.  Sergeant  Keller  quickly  moved 
to  a  position  where  he  could  fire  at  a  bunker 
from  which  automatic  weapons  flre  was  re- 
ceived, killing  one  Viet  Cong  who  attempted 
to  escape.  Leaping  to  the  top  of  a  dike,  he 
and  a  comrade  charged  the  enemy  bunkers, 
dangerously  expK>sing  themselves  to  the 
enemy  fire.  Armed  with  a  light  machine  gun. 
Sergeant  Keller  and  his  comrade  began  a 
^  systematic   assault   on   the   enemy   bunkers. 

3.  While   Sergeant  Keller   neutralized   the   fire 

X  '  from  the  first  bunker  with  his  machine  gun, 

the  other  soldier  threw  In  a  hand  grenade 
killing  its  occupant.  Then  he  and  the  other 
soldier  charged  a  second  bunker,  killing  its 
occupant.  A  third  bunker  contained  an  auto- 
matic rifleman  who  bad  pinned  down  much 
of  the  friendly  platoon.  Again,  with  utter 
disregard  for  the  flre  directed  at  them,  the 
two  men  charged,  killing  the  enemy  within. 
Continuing  their  attack.  Sergeant  KeUer  and 
his  comrade  assaulted  four  more  bunkers, 
killing  the  enemy  within.  During  their  furi- 
ous assault.  Sergeant  Keller  and  his  comrade 
had  been  almost  continuously  exposed  to  In- 
tense sniper  fire  as  the  enemy  desperately 
sought  to  stop  their  attack.  The  ferocity  of 
their  assault  had  carried  the  soldiers  beyond 
the  line  of  bunkers  into  the  treellne,  forcing 
the  snipers  to  flee.  The  two  men  gave  imme- 
diate chase,  driving  the  enemy  away  from  the 
friendly  unit  When  his  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted. Sergeant  Keller  returned  to  the 
platoon  to  assist  In  the  evacuation  of  the 
wounded.  The  two-man  assault  had  driven 
an  enemy  platoon  from  a  well  prepared  po- 
sition, accounted  for  numerous  enemy  dead, 
and  prevented  further  friendly  casualties. 
Sergeant  Keller's  selfless  heroism,  indomita- 
ble flghtlng  spirit,  and  extraordinary  gallan- 
try saved  the  lives  of  many  of  his  comrades 
and  inflicted  serious  damage  on  the  enemy. 
His  acts  were  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  United 
States  Army. 

[September  19.  1968) 
8.  Sot.  Kennfth  E.  Stumpf,  U.S.  Army 
Staff  Sergeant  Kenneth  E.  Stumpf  (then 
Specialist  Four)  distinguished  himself  on  26 
April  1967.  while  serving  as  a  Squad  Lead- 
er of  the  3d  Platoon,  (Dompany  C,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 36th  Infantry,  on  a  search  and  de- 
stroy mission  near  Due  Pbo  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  As  Sergeant  Stumpfs  company 
approached  a  village,  It  encountered  a  North 


Vietnamese  rifle  company  occupying  a  well 
fortifled  bunker  complex.  During  the  Initial 
contact,  three  men  from  his  squad  fell 
wounded  in  front  of  a  hostile  machine  gun 
emplacement.  The  enemy's  heavy  volume  of 
flre  prevented  the  unit  from  moving  to  the 
aid  of  the  Injured  men,  but  Sergeant  Stumpf 
left  his  secure  position  in  a  deep  trench  and 
ran  through  the  barrage  of  Incoming  rounds 
to  reach  his  wounded  comrades.  He  picked 
up  one  of  the  men  and  carried  him  back 
to  the  safety  of  the  trench.  Twice  more 
Sergeant  Stiunpf  dashed  forward  while  the 
enemy  turned  automatic  weapons  and  ma- 
chine guns  on  him,  yet  he  managed  to  rescue 
the  remaining  two  wounded  squad  members. 
He  then  organized  his  squad  and  led  an  as- 
sault against  several  enemy  bunkers  from 
which  continuously  heavy  flre  was  being  re- 
ceived. He  and  his  squad  successfully  elim- 
inated two  of  the  bunker  positions,  but  one 
to  the  front  of  the  advancing  platoon  re- 
mained a  serious  threat.  Arming  himself 
with  extra  hand  grenades,  Sergeant  Stumpf 
ran  over  open  ground,  through  a  volley  of 
flre  directed  at  him  by  a  determined  enemy, 
toward  the  machine  gun  position.  As  he 
reached  the  bunker,  he  threw  a  hand  gre- 
nade through  the  aperture.  It  was  Unmedi- 
ately  returned  by  the  occupants,  forcing 
Sergeant  Stumpf  to  take  cover.  Undaunted, 
he  pulled  the  pins  on  two  more  grenades, 
held  them  for  a  few  seconds  after  activa- 
tion, then  hurled  them  into  the  position, 
this  time  successfully  destroying  the  em- 
placement. With  the  elimination  of  this  key 
position,  his  unit  was  able  to  assault  and 
overrun  the  enemy.  Sergeant  Stumpfs  re- 
lentless spirit  of  aggressiveness.  Intrepidity, 
and  ultimate  concern  for  the  lives  of  his 
men,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  are  In  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  United 
States  Army. 

[September  19,  1068) 
Sp4c.  Raymond  R.  Wright,  U.S.  Army 
On  2  May  1967.  while  serving  as  a  rifle- 
man with  Company  A,  3d  Battalion,  60th 
Infantry,  9th  Infantry  Division,  In  the  Ap 
Bac  Zone,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Specialist 
Pour  Raymond  B.  Wright  distinguished  him- 
self during  a  combat  patrol  in  an  area  where 
an  enemy  ambush  had  occurred  earlier.  Spe- 
cialist Wright's  unit  suddenly  came  under 
Intense  automatic  weapons  and  small  arms 
flre  from  an  enemy  bunker  system  protected 
by  numerous  snipers  In  nearby  trees.  Despite 
the  heavy  enemy  flre.  Specialist  Wright  and 
another  soldier  leaped  to  the  top  of  a  dike 
to  assault  the  position.  Armed  with  a  rifle 
and  several  grenades,  he  and  hts  comrade 
exi>osed  themselves  to  intense  fire  from  the 
bunkers  as  they  charged  the  nearest  one. 
Specialist  Wright  raced  to  the  bunker,  threw 
In  a  grenade,  killing  its  occupant.  The  two 
soldiers  then  ran  through  a  hall  of  flre  to 
the  second  bunker.  While  his  comrade 
covered  him  with  his  machine  gun.  Specialist 
Wright  charged  the  bunker  and  succeeded 
in  killing  its  occupant  with  a  grenade.  A 
third  bunker  contained  an  automatic  rifle- 
man who  had  pinned  down  much  of  the 
friendly  platoon.  While  his  comrade  again 
covered  him  with  machine  gun  flre.  Specialist 
Wright  charged  In  and  killed  the  enemy  rifle- 
man with  a  grenade.  The  two  soldiers  worked 
their  way  through  the  remaining  bunkers, 
knocking  out  four  of  them.  Throughout  their 
furious  assault.  Specialist  Wright  and  his 
comrade  had  been  almost  contlnuotisly  ex- 
posed to  Intense  sniper  flre  from  the  treellne 
as  the  enemy  desperately  sought  to  stop  their 
attack.  Overcoming  stubborn  resistance  from 
the  bunker  system,  the  men  advanced  into 
the  treellne  forcing  the  snipers  to  retreat, 
giving  immediate  chase,  and  driving  the 
enemy  away  from  the  friendly  unit  so  that 
it  advanced  acroas  the  open  area  without 


further  casualty.  When  his  ammunition  was 
exhausted.  Specialist  Wright  returned  to  his 
unit  to  assist  In  the  evacuation  of  the 
wounded.  This  two-man  assault  had  driven 
an  enemy  platoon  from  a  well  prepared  posi- 
tion, accounted  for  numerous  enemy  casual- 
ties, and  averted  further  friendly  casualties. 
Specialist  Wright's  extraordinary  heroism, 
courage,  and  indomitable  flghtlng  spirit 
saved  the  lives  of  many  of  his  comrades  and 
Inflicted  serlovts  damage  on  the  enemy.  His 
acts  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  military  service  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  United  States 
Army. 

[September  3.  1968] 
Staff  Sgt.  Delbert  O.  Jennings,  U.S.  Army 
Staff  Sergeant  Delbert  O  Jennings  distin- 
guished himself  with  Company  C.  1st  Bat- 
talion (Airborne) .  12th  Cavalry,  1st  Air  Cav- 
alry Division,  in  Kim  Song  Valley.  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  on  27  December  1966.  Part  of 
Company  C  was  defending  an  artillery  pxjsl- 
tlon  when  attacked  by  a  North  Vietnamese 
Army  regiment  supported  by  mortar,  recoll- 
less-rlfle,  and  machine  gun  flre.  At  the  out- 
set. Sergeant  Jennings  sprang  to  his  bunker, 
astride  the  main  attack  route,  and  slowed 
the  on-coming  enemy  wave  with  highly 
effective  machine  gun  fire.  Despite  a  tena- 
cious defense  in  which  he  killed  at  least 
twelve  enemy,  his  squad  was  forced  to  the 
rear.  After  covering  the  withdrawal  of  the 
squad,  he  rejoined  his  men.  destroyed  an 
enemy  demolition  crew  about  to  blow  up  a 
nearby  howitzer,  and  killed  three  enemy  at 
his  initial  bunker  position.  Ordering  his  men 
back  into  a  secondary  position,  he  again 
covered  their  withdrawal,  killing  one  enemy 
with  the  butt  of  his  weapon.  Observing  that 
some  of  the  defenders  were  unaware  of  an 
enemy  force  in  their  rear,  he  raced  through 
a  fire  swept  area  to  warn  the  men,  turn  their 
fire  on  the  enemy,  and  lead  them  into  the 
secondary  perimeter.  Assisting  in  the  defense 
of  the  new  position,  he  aided  the  air-landing 
of  reinforcements  by  throwing  white  phos- 
phorous grenades  on  the  landing  zone  despite 
dangerously  silhouetting  himself  with  the 
light.  After  helping  to  repulse  the  final  en- 
emy assaults,  he  led  a  group  of  volunteer* 
well  beyond  friendly  lines  to  an  area  where 
eight  seriously  wounded  men  lay.  Braving 
enemy  sniper  flre  and  ignoring  the  presence 
of  booby  traps  in  the  area,  they  recovered 
the  eight  men  who  would  have  probably  per- 
ished without  early  medical  treatment.  Ser- 
geant Jennings'  extraordinary  heroism  and 
Inspirational  leadership  saved  the  lives  of 
many  of  his  comrades  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  defeat  of  a  superior  enemy 
force.  His  actions  stand  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  military  profession  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit,  and  the 
United  States  Army. 

[October  3,  1968] 
Platoon  Sot.  Blmelindo  B.  Smith,  VS. 
Army — Postktjmously 
Platoon  Sergeant  Elmelindo  R.  Smith 
(then  Staff  Sergeant) ,  distinguished  himself 
with  the  Ist  Platoon.  Company  C.  2d  Bat- 
talion, 8th  Infantry  during  combat  opera- 
tions in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  16  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  During  a  reconnaissance  petrol, 
his  platoon  was  suddenly  engaged  by  Intense 
machine  gun  flre  hemming  In  the  platoon  on 
three  sides.  A  defensive  perimeter  was  hastily 
established,  but  the  enemy  added  mortar  and 
rocket  flre  to  the  deadly  fusillade  and  as- 
saulted the  position  from  several  directions. 
With  complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety. 
Sergeant  Smith  moved  through  the  deadly 
flre  along  the  defensive  line,  positioning  sol- 
dlera,  distributing  ammunition  and  encour- 
aging his  men  to  repel  the  enemy  attack. 
Struck  to  the  ground  by  enemy  flre  which 
caused  a  severe  shoulder  wound,  he  regained 
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his  f  Mt.  killed  the  enemy  soldi  !r  and  con* 
tlnued  to  move  about  the  perlm  iter.  He  was 
a^ln  wounded  in  the  shouldei  and  stom- 
ach but  continued  moving  on  ils  kneee  to 
assist  in  the  defense.  Noting  the  4nemy  mass- 
ing at  a  weakened  point  on  thr  perimeter, 
he  crawled  Into  the  open  and  poured  deadly 
Are  into  the  enemy  ranks.  As  he>  crawled  on. 
he  was  struck  by  a  rocket.  Moments  later,  he 
regained  consciousness,  and  drawing  on  his 
fast  dwindling  strength,  oontlnied  to  crawl 
from  man  to  man.  When  he  coald  move  no 
farther,  he  chose  to  remain  in  the  open 
where  he  could  alert  the  perlnieter  to  the 
approaching  enemy.  Sergeant  Smith  i)erl8hed, 
never  relenting  In  his  detenilned  effort 
against  the  enemy.  The  valorous  acts  and 
heroic  leadership  of  this  outstanding  soldier 
inspired  thoae  remaining  members  of  his 
platoon  to  beat  back  the  enety  assaults. 
Sergeant  Smith's  gallant  actions  were  In 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  they  teflect  great 
credit  upon  him  and  the  armed  forces  of 
his  country. 

(October  17.  1968) 
Pre.  Jamxs  H.  MomoE,  U.S.  Akmt — 

P08THT71f0tTSI.T 

Private  First  Class  James  H.  [Monroe  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  16  February  1967 
while  serving  as  a  medical  aldman  with  the 
1st  Platoon,  Company  C.  1st  Battalion.  8tb 
Cavalry.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bong  Son.  Hoai 
Nhon  Province.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  His 
platoon  was  deployed  in  a  nlkht  ambush 
when  the  position  was  suddenly  subjected 
to  an  intense  and  accurate  grmade  attack, 
and  one  foxhole  was  hit  immtdiately.  Re- 
sponding without  hesitation  to  I  the  calls  for 
help  from  the  wounded  men  Private  Monroe 
moved  forward  through  heavy  sitiall  arms  fire 
to  the  foxhole  but  found  thajt  all  of  the 
men  had  expired.  He  turned  Imtiediately  and 
crawled  back  through  the  deadly  hail  of 
Ore  toward  other  calls  for  aid.  ^e  moved  to 
the  platoon  sergeant's  jxjsltlqn  where  he 
found  the  radio  operator  bleeding  profusely 
from  fragmentation  and  bullet;  wounds.  Ig- 
noring the  continuing  enemy  attack.  Pri- 
vate Monroe  began  treating  Ifhe  wounded 
man  when  he  saw  a  live  grenadf  fall  directly 
in  front  of  the  position.  He  shotted  a  warn- 
ing to  all  those  nearby,  pushed  the  wounded 
radio  operator  and  the  platoon  sergeant  to 
one  side,  and  lunged  forward  to  smother  the 
grenade's  blast  with  his  body.  Through  his 
valorous  actions,  performed  in  fi  flash  of  in- 
spired selflessness.  Private  Monroe  saved  the 
lives  of  two  of  his  comrades  a|id  prevented 
the  probable  injury  of  several  others.  His 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  wer^  In  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  hlmkelf  and  the 
armed  forces  of  his  country.        1 


[October  23.  10681 

PfC.   QWIT   W.    tSAKTltn,   Uj8.    MiRIl*X  COKPS — 
POSTHTTMOUSLT     | 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  a^d  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe  above  aad  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Hfleman.  Com- 
pany F.  Second  Battalion.  First  ^tartnea.  First 
Marine  Division  in  the  Republtc  of  Vietnam. 
On  April  ai.  1967.  dxirlng  OpenaUon  UNION, 
elements  of  Company  F.  conducting  offensive 
operations  at  Binh  Son.  encoiontered  a  firmly 
entrenched  enemy  force  and  immediately  de- 
ployed to  engage  them.  The  Itterlnes  In  Pri- 
vate Martini's  platoon  assaulted  across  an 
open  rice  paddy  to  within  twenty  meters  of 
the  enemy  trench  line  where  t|iey  were  sud- 
denly struck  by  band  grenades.  Intense  small 
arms,  automatic  weapons,  an4  mortar  flre. 
The  enemy  onslaught  killed  14<  and  wounded 
18  Marines,  pinning  the  remkloder  of  the 
platoon  down  behind  a  low  padf  y  dike.  In  the 
fac«  of  Imminent  danger.  Private  Martini  im- 
mediately crawled  over  the  dike  to  a  forward 


open  area  within  15  meters  of  the  enemy  j>oal- 
tion  where,  continuously  expoeed  to  the  hos- 
tile Are,  he  hxirled  hand  grenades,  killing  sev- 
eral of  the  enemy.  Crawling  back  through  the 
Intense  flre.  he  rejoined  his  platoon  which 
had  moved  to  the  relative  safety  of  a  trench 
line.  From  this  position  he  observed  several 
of  his  wounded  comrades  lying  helpless  in  the 
flre  swept  paddy.  Although  he  knew  that  one 
man  had  been  killed  attempting  to  assist  the 
wounded.  Private  Martini  raced  through  the 
open  area  and  dragged  a  comrade  back  to  a 
friendly  position.  In  spite  of  a  serious  wound 
received  during  this  first  daring  rescue,  he 
again  braved  the  unrelenting  fury  of  the 
enemy  fire  to  aid  another  companion  lying 
wounded  only  twenty  meters  in  front  of  the 
enemy  trench  line.  As  he  reached  the  fallen 
Marine,  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  but  dis- 
regarding his  own  condition,  he  began  to  drag 
the  Marine  toward  his  platoon's  position.  Ob- 
serving men  from  his  unit  attempting  to 
leave  the  security  of  their  position  to  aid  him, 
concerned  only  for  their  safety,  he  called  to 
them  to  remain  under  cover,  and  through  a 
final  supreme  effort,  moved  his  Injured  com- 
rade to  where  he  could  be  pulled  to  safety, 
before  he  fell,  succumbing  to  his  wounds. 
Stouthearted  and  indomitable.  Private  Mar- 
tini unhesitatingly  yielded  his  life  to  save 
two  of  his  comrades  and  insure  the  safety  of 
the  remainder  of  his  platoon.  His  outstand- 
ing courage,  valiant  fighting  spirit  and  self- 
less devotion  to  duty  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  himself,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  United  Stotes  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly 
gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

I  October  29.  1968] 
Capt.  Jamxs  a.  Okaham.  U.S.  Marink 

COkPS — POSTHUM  OU8LT 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Commanding  Officer,  Com- 
pany  F,   Second    Battalion,   Fifth   Marines, 
First   Marine   Division,  In  the   Republic   of 
Vietnam  on  2  June  1967.  During  Operation 
UNION  n.  the  First  BatUlion,  Fifth  Marines, 
consisting  of  Companies  A  and  D.  with  Cap- 
tain Graham's  company  attached  launched 
an  attack  against  an  enemy  occupied  position, 
with  two  companies  assaulting  and  one  in 
reserve.  Company  F.  a  leading  company,  was 
proceeding   across   a   clear   paddy  area  one 
thousand  meters  wide,  attacking  toward  the 
assigned  objective,  when  it  came  under  heavy 
fire  from  mortars  and  small  arms  which  Im- 
mediately Inflicted  a  large  number  of  casual- 
ties.  Hardest   hit   by   the   enemy   flre    was 
the   second   platoon   of   Company   F.   which 
was  pinned  down  in  the  open  paddy  area 
by    Intense    flre    from    two    concealed    ma- 
chlneguns.      Forming      an      assault      unit 
from     members     of     his     small     company 
headquarters.   Captain    Graham    boldly    led 
a    flerce    assault    through    the    second    pla- 
toon's position,  forcing  the  enemy  to  abandon 
the  first  machinegun  position,   thereby   re- 
lieving some  of  the  pressure  on  his  second 
platoon,    and    enabling    evacuation    of    the 
wounded  to  a  more  secure  area.  Resolute  to 
silence  the  second  machlnegiin,  which  con- 
tinued lU  devastating  flre,  CapUin  Graham's 
small  force  stood  steadfast  In  its  hard  won 
enclave.  Subsequently,  during  the  afternoon  s 
fierce  fighting,  he  suffered  two  minor  wounds 
while  personally  accounting  for  an  eetlmated 
flfteen  enemy  killed.  With  the  enemy  posi- 
tion remaining  invincible  upon  each  attempt 
to  withdraw  to  friendly  lines,  and  although 
knowing  that  be  had  no  chance  of  survival, 
he  chose  to  remain  with  one  man  who  could 
not  be  moved  due  to  the  seriousness  of  his 
wounds.  This  last  radio  transmission  from 
Captain  Graham  reported  that  he  was  be- 
ing assaulted  by  a  force  of  twenty-five  en- 
emy: he  died  while  protecting  himself  and 
the  wounded  man  he  chose  not  to  abandon. 
Captain   Graham's   actions   throughout   the 
day  were  a  series  of  heroic  achievements.  His 


outstanding  courage,  superb  leadership  and 
indomitable  fighting  spirit  undoubtedly 
saved  the  second  platoon  from  annihilation 
and  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  United  SUtes  Naval 
Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his  life  for  his 
country. 

[October  31, 1968] 
Fust  Sot.  Maximo  Tabes,  V£.  Army — 

POSTHUMOCStT 

On  26  February  1967,  First  Sergeant  Tabes 
distlnguUhed  himself  with  Company  A,  4th 
Battalion,  9th  Infantry,  which  was  providing 
security  for  a  land  clearing  operation  near 
Phu  Hoa  Dong,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Early 
that  morning  the  company  suddenly  came 
under  Intense  automatic  weapons  and  mortar 
flre  followed  by  a  battalion  sized  assault  from 
three  sides.  Penetrating  the  defensive  perim- 
eter the  enemy  advanced  on  the  company 
command  post  bunker.  The  command  post 
received  Increasingly  heavy  flre  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed.  When  several 
enemy  grenades  landed  within  the  command 
post.  First  Sergeant  Tabes  shouted  a  warning 
and  used  his  body  as  a  shield  to  protect 
others   In   the   bunker.   Although   painfully 
wounded  by   niunerous  grenade  fragments, 
and  despite  the  vicious  enemy  flre  on  the 
bunker,  he  remained  there  to  provide  cover- 
ing flre  and  enable  the  others  in  the  com- 
mand group  to  relocate.  When  the  command 
group   had    reached   a   new    position.   First 
Sergeant  Tabes  moved  through  a  withering 
hall   of  enemy   fire   to   another  bunker   50 
meters   away.  There  he   secured   a  grenade 
launcher   from   a   fallen   comrade   and   fired 
point  blank  Into  the  attacking  Viet  Cong 
stopping  further  penetration  of  the  perim- 
eter. Noting  two  wounded  men  helpless  In 
the  fire  swept  area,  he  moved  them  to  a  safer 
position  where  they  could  be  given  medical 
treatment.    He    resumed    his    accurate    and 
effective  flre  MlUng  several  enemy  soldiers 
and  forcing  others   to  withdraw   from   the 
vicinity  of  the  command  post.  As  the  battle 
continued,  he  observed  an  enemy  machine 
gun  within  the  perimeter  which  threatened 
the  whole  position.  On  his  own.  he  dashed 
across  the  exposed  area,  assaulted  the  ma- 
chine gun.   killed   the  crew,  destroyed   the 
weapon,   and    fell   mortally   wounded.   First 
Sergeant  Tabes  valiant  and  selfless  actions 
saved  the  lives  of  many  of  his  fellow  soldiers 
and  Inspired  his  comrades  to  effectively  repel 
the  enemy  assault.  His  Indomitable  fighting 
spirit,  extraordinary  courage  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  life  are  in  the  highest 
military  traditions  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  his 
country. 

[December  19.  1968] 
Platoon  Sot.  MATrnrw  Leonako,  U.8. 
Akmt — Posthtjmouslt 
Platoon  Sergeant  Leonard  distinguished 
himself  during  combat  operations  vrtth  Com- 
pany B.  Ist  Battalion.  16th  Infantry,  near 
Suol  Da.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  28  Febru- 
ary 1967.  His  platoon  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  large  enemy  force  employing  small  arms, 
automatic  weapons,  and  hand  grenades.  Al- 
though the  platoon  leader  and  several  other 
key  leaders  were  among  the  first  wounded. 
Sergeant  Leonard  quickly  rallied  his  men  to 
throw  back  the  initial  enemy  assaults.  Dur- 
ine  the  short  pause  that  followed,  he  orga- 
nlaed  a  defensive  perimeter,  redistributed 
ammunltk>n,  and  inspired  his  comrades 
through  his  forceful  leadership  and  words 
of  encouragement.  Noticing  a  wovmded  com- 
panion outside  the  perimeter,  he  dragged 
the  man  to  safety  but  was  struck  by  a  snip- 
er's bullet  which  shattered  his  left  hand.  Re- 
fusing medical  attention  and  continuously 
exposing  himself  to  the  increasing  flre  aa 
the  enemy  again  assaulted  the  perimeter, 
Sergeant  Leonard  moved  from  position  to 
position  to  direct  the  fire  of  his  men  against 
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the  well  camouflaged  foe.  Under  the  cover 
of  the  main  attack,  the  enemy  moved  a  ma- 
chine gun  into  a  locaUon  where  it  coxild 
sweep  the  entire  perimeter.  ThU  threat  was 
magnified  when  the  platoon  machine  gun  in 
this  area  malfunctioned.  Sergeant  Leonard 
quickly  crawled  to  the  gun  position  and  was 
helping  to  clear  the  malfuncUon  when  the 
gunner  and  other  men  in  the  vicinity  were 
wounded  by  flre  from  the  enemy  machine 
gxm.  Sergeant  Leonard  rose  to  his  feet, 
charged  the  enemy  gun,  and  destroyed  the 
hostile  crew  despite  being  hit  several  times 
by  enemy  fire.  He  moved  to  a  tree,  propped 
himself  against  It.  and  continued  to  engage 
the  enemy  until  he  succumbed  to  his  many 
wounds.  His  fighting  spirit,  heroic  leader- 
ship, and  valiant  acts  inspired  the  remaining 
members  of  hU  platoon  to  hold  back  the 
enemy  until  assistance  arrived.  Sergeant 
Leonard's  profound  courage  and  devotion  to 
his  men  are  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service,  and  his  gal- 
lant actions  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  the  United  States  Army. 

(January  7, 1969] 
Chaplain  Lt.  Vincent  R.  Capodanno,  VB. 
Navt — Posthumously 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Chaplain  of  the  3rd  Battalion, 
6th    Marines,    Ist    Marine    Division    (Rein) , 
FMF,  m  connection  with  operations  against 
enemy  forces  in  Quang  "Hn  Province,  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  on  4  September  1967.  In  re- 
sponse to  reports  that  the  2nd  Platoon  of  M 
Company  was  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by 
a  massed  enemy  assaulting  force.  Lieutenant 
Capodanno    left    the   relative   safety   of   the 
Company  Command  Post  and  ran  through 
an  open  area  raked  vrith  flre,  directly  to  the 
beleaguered    platoon.    Disregarding   the    in- 
tense enemy  small-arms,  automatic-weapons, 
and  mortar  flre,  he  moved  about  the  battle- 
field administering  last  rites  to  the  dying  and 
giving  medical  aid  to  the  wounded.  When 
an  exploding  mortar  ro\md    inflicted  pain- 
ful multiple  wounds  to  his  arms  and  legs, 
and  severed  a  portion  of  his  right  hand,  he 
steadfastly  refused  all  medical  aid.  Instead, 
he    directed    the    corpsmen    to    help    their 
wounded  conwades  and,  with  calm  vigor,  con- 
tinued to  move  about  the  battlefield  as  he 
provided  encouragement  by  voice  and  exam- 
ple to  the  valiant  Marines.  Upon    encoun- 
tering a  wounded  corpsman   In   the  direct 
line  of  flre  of  an  enemy  machine  gunner  posi- 
tioned   approximately    fifteen    yards    away. 
Lieutenant  Capodanno  rushed  forward  In  a 
daring  attempt  to  aid  and  assist  the  mortally 
wounded   corpsman.   At   that   Instant,  only 
Inches  from  his  goal,  he  was  struck  down  by 
a  burst  of  machine-gun  fire.  By  his  heroic 
conduct  on  the  battlefield,  and  his  inspiring 
example.  Lieutenant  Capodanno  upheld  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service.   He  gallantly   gave   his   Ufe   in   the 
cause  of  freedom. 

[January  9,  1969] 
FiHST  Lt.  Stephen  E.  Karopczyc,  U.S.  Army — 
Posthumously 
While  leading  the  3d  Platoon.  Company  A, 
2d  Battalion,   35th   Infantry,  on  a  flanking 
maneuver  against  a  superior  enemy  force  in 
Kontum  Province.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on 
12   March   1967.   Lieutenant   Karopczyc  ob- 
served that  his  lead  element  was  engaged 
with  a  small  enemy  unit  along  his  route. 
Aware  of  the  Importance  of  quickly  pushing 
through  to  the  main  enemy  force  In  order  to 
provide    relief    for    a    hard-pressed    friendly 
platoon,    he    dashed    through    the    intense 
enemy  flre  Into  the  open  and  hurled  colored 
smoke  grenades  to  designate  the  foe  for  at- 
tack by  helicopter  gunshlps.  He  moved  among 
his  men  to  embolden  their  advance,  and  he 
guided  their  attack  by  marking  enemy  loca- 


tions   vrtth    bursts    of    flre    from    hU    own 
weapon.   His  forceful   leadership  quickened 
the  advance,  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and 
allowed  his  uiait  to  close  with  the  main  hos- 
tUe  force.  Continuing  the  deployment  of  his 
platoon,  he  constantly  exposed  himself  as  he 
ran  from  man  to  man  to  give  encouragement 
and  to  direct  their  efforts.  A  shot  from  an 
enemy  sniper  struck  him  above  the  heart  but 
he  refused  aid  for  this  serious  injiiry,  plug- 
ging the  bleeding  wound  with  his  finger  until 
It  could  be  properly  dressed.  As  the  enemy 
strength  mounted,  he  ordered  his  men  to  or- 
ganize a  defensive  position  In  and  around 
some  abandoned  bunkers  where  he  conducted 
a   defense    against  the   Increasingly   strong 
enemy  attacks.  After  several  hours,  a  North 
Vietnamese  soldier  hurled  a  band  grenade  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  Lieutenant  Karopczyc 
and  two  other  wounded  men.  Although  his 
position  protected  him,  he  leaped  up  to  cover 
the  deadly  grenade  with  a  steel  helmet.  It 
exploded  to  drive  fragments  into  Ueutenant 
Karopczyc's  legs,  but  his  action  prevented 
further  injury   to   the   two   wounded   men. 
Severely  weakened  by  his  multiple  wounds, 
he  continued  to  direct  the  actions  of  his  men 
tmtll  he  succumbed  two  hovirs  later.  Lieuten- 
ant Karopczyc's  heroic  leadership,  unyielding 
perseverance,   and   selfless   devotion   to   his 
men  were  dlrecUy  responsible  for  the  success- 
ful   and    spirited    acUon    of    his    platoon 
throughout   the  battle  and  are  in   keeping 
with   the  highest  traditions   of   the  United 
States  Army.  

[January  16,  1969] 
Lt.  Clyde  E.  Lassen,  U.S.  Navt 


For  conspicuous  gaUantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe  above  and  beyond  the 
caU  of  duty  on  19  June  1968  as  pUot  and 
aircraft  commander  of  a  search  and  rescue 
helicopter,  attached  to   HeUcopter   Support 
Squadron  Seven,  Detachment  One  Hundred 
Four,  embarked  in  VSS.  Preble   (DLG-16). 
during  operations  against  enemy  forces  in 
North  Vietnam.  La\mched  shortly  after  mid- 
night to  attempt  the  rescue  of  two  downed 
aviators.  Lieutenant  (then  Ueutenant,  Junior 
Grade)  Lassen  sklllfuUy  pUoted  his  aircraft 
over  unknown  and  hostUe  terrain  to  a  steep 
tree-covered  hill  on  which  the  siirvivors  had 
been  located.  Although  enemy  flre  was  being 
directed  at  the  helicopter,  he  inltiaUy  landed 
m  a  clear  area  near  the  base  of  the  hill,  but, 
due  to  the  dense  undergrowth,  the  survivors 
could  not  reach  the  helicopter.  With  the  aid 
of  flare  Illumination.  Lieutenant  Lassen  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  a  hover  between  two 
trees  at  the  s\irvivors'  position.  lUtmiUnation 
was  abruptly  lost  as  the  last  of  the   flares 
were  expended,  and  the  helicopter  coUlded 
with  a  tree,  commencing  a  sharp  descent. 
Expertly  righting  his  aircraft  and  maneuver- 
ing clear.  Lieutenant  Lassen  remained  in  the 
area,  determined  to  make  another  rescue  at- 
tempt, and  encouraged  the  downed  aviators 
whUe  awaiting  resumption  of  flare  Illumina- 
tion. After  another  unsuccessful,  Uluminated. 
rescue  attempt,  and  with   his  fuel  danger- 
ously low  and  his  aircraft  significantly  dam- 
aged,  he   launched    again   and   commenced 
another  approach  In  the  face  of  the  con- 
tlnulng  enemy  opposition.  When  flare  lUumi- 
naUon   was  again  lost.  Lieutenant  Lassen, 
fully  aware  of  the  dangers  in  clearly  revealing 
his   position  to  the  enemy,  turned  on  his 
landing  lights  and  completed  the  landing. 
On  this  attempt,  the  siirvivors  were  able  to 
make  their  way  to  the  heUcopter.  En  route 
to  the  coast.  Lieutenant  Lassen  encountered 
and   successfully   evaded   additional   hostile 
antiaircraft  flre  and,  with  fuel  for  only  five 
minutes  of  fUght  remaining,  landed  safety 
aboard  U.S.S.  Jouett   (DLG-29>.  His  coura- 
geous and  daring  actions.  deteTmination.  and 
extraordinary    airmanship    in    the    face    of 
great   risk  sustain   and  enhance  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  United  Btatee  Naval  Service. 


[January  16,  1960] 
Maj.  Stephen  W.  Pless.  VS.  Marine  Corps 
For  conspiciious  gaUantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  heUcopter 
gunshlp  pilot  attached  to  Marine  Observa- 
tion Squadron  Six  In  action  against  enemy 
forces  near  Quang  Ngai,  RepubUc  of  Viet- 
nam, on   19  August  1967.  During  an  escort 
mission  Major  (then  Captain)    Pless  moni- 
tored an  emergency  call  that  lour  American 
soldiers  stranded  on  a  nearby  beach,  were  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  a  large  Viet  Cong  force. 
Major  Pless  flew  to  the  scene  and  found  30  to 
50  enemy  soldiers  In  the  open.  Some  of  the 
enemy    were    bayoneting    and    beating    the 
downed  Americans.  Major  Pless  displayed  ex- 
ceptional airmanship  as  he  launched  a  dev- 
astating   attack    against    the   enemy    force, 
kiUing  or  wounding  many  of  the  enemy  and 
driving  the  remainder  back  into  a  treeUne. 
His   rocket   and   machineg\m   attacks   were 
made  at  such  low  levels  that  the  aircraft 
flew   through   debris   created   by  explosions 
from  Its  rockets.  Seeing  one  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  geetiu-e  for  assistance,  he  maneuvered 
his  heUcopter  Into  a  posiUon  between  the 
wounded  men  and  the  enemy,  providing  a 
shield  which  permitted  his  crew  to  retrieve 
the  wounded.  During  the  rescue  the  enemy 
directed  Intense  fire  at  the  helicopter  and 
rushed  the  aircraft  again  and  again,  closing 
to   within  a   few   feet  before  being  beaten 
back.  When  the  woxinded  men  were  aboard. 
Major  Pless  maneuvered  the  heUcopter  out 
to  sea.  Before  It  became  safely  airborne,  the 
overloaded  aircraft  settled   four  times  Into 
the  water.  Displaying  superb  airmanship,  he 
fln&Uy  got  the  heUcopter  aloft.  Major  Pleas' 
extraordinary  heroism  coupled  with  his  out- 
standing flying  skiU  prevented  the  annihUa- 
tion  of  the  tiny  force.  His  courageous  actions 
reflect  great  credit  upon  hlmseU  and  uphold 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 


(January    16.    1969] 
Statt  Sot.  Drew  D.  Dix,  U.S.  Army 
Staff  Sergeant  Drew  D.  Dix  distinguished 
himself  by  exceptional  heroism  on  31  Janu- 
ary and  1  February  1968  whUe  serving  as  a 
unit  adviser  In  Chau  Phu,  Chau  Doc  Province, 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  Two  heavily  armed  Viet 
Cong  battaUons  attacked  the  Province  capi- 
tal city  of  Chau  Phu  on  31   January   1968. 
resulting  in  the   complete   breakdown   and 
fragmentation  of  the  defenses  of  the  city. 
Sergeant  Dix,  with  a  patrol  of  Vletnameee 
soldiers,  was  recaUed  to  assist  In  the  defense 
of   Chau   Phu.   Learning   that   a   nurse   was 
trapped  in  a  house  near  the  center  of  the 
city,  SergeiUit  DU  organized  a  reUef  force, 
successfully  rescued  the  nurse,  and  returned 
her  to  the  safety  of  the  Tactical  Operations 
Center.    Being    Informed    of   other    trapped 
clvlUans   located  In  a  btUldlng  which   was 
under   heavy   mortar   and   sm&U   arms  flre. 
Sergeant  Dix  then  returned  to  the  center  erf 
the  city.  Upon  approaching  a  buUdlng.  he  was 
subjected    to    intense    automatic    rifle    and 
machine  gun  flre  from  an  imknown  number 
of  Viet  Cong.  He  personaUy  assaulted  the 
building.  kilUng  six  Viet  Cong,  and  reselling 
two  FUlplnos.  The  foUowlng  day   Sergeant 
Dix.  stUl  on  hU  own  voUtlon.  assembled  a 
20    man   force    and   though   under    Intense 
enemy  fire  cleared  the  Viet  Cong  out  of  the 
hotel,  theater,  and  other  adjacent  buUdlngs 
within  the  city.  During  this  portion  of  the 
attack.  Army  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  soldiers. 
Inspired  by  the  heroism  and  success  of  Ser- 
geant Dix,  raUled  and  commenced  firing  upon 
the  Viet  Cong.  Sergeant  Dix  captured  20  pris- 
oners including  a  high  ranking  Viet  Cong 
ofllclal.  He  then  attacked  enemy  troops  who 
had  entered   the   residence  of   the   Deputy 
Province  Chief  and  was  successful  In  rescu- 
ing the  official's  wife  and  chUdren.  Sergesnt 
Dix's  personal  heroic  actions  resiilted  in  14 
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confirmed  Viet   Cong  killed   In 
possibly  25  more,  the  capture  of  ^ 
15  weapons,  and  tbe  rescue  of  thp 
States  and  Free  World  civilians 
of  Sergeant  Dtx  was  In  the  highest 
and  reflects  great   credit   upon 
States  Army. 
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(January    16.   1969) 
Lt.  Col.  Joe  M.  Jackson.  US. 


\iB  Force 


Forces 


flre 
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Colonel  Jackson  distinguished 
pilot  of  a  C-123  aircraft  in  the 
Vietnam,    on    13    May    1968.    On 
Colonel  Jackson  volunteered  to 
rescue  of  a  three-man  USAP 
trol  Team  from  the  Special 
Kham  Due.   Hostile   forces  had 
forward  outpost  and  established 
tlons  on  the  airstrip.  They  were 
camp   with   small   arms,   mortars , 
heavy  automatic  weapons,  and 
flre.  The  camp  was  engulfed  In 
ammunition  dumps  were 
ploding  and  Uttering  the  runway 
In    addition,    eight    aircraft    hac 
stroyed   by  the  intense  enemy 
aircraft   remained   on   the  runway 
Its  usable  length  to  only  2200 
ther  complicate  the  landing,  the 
deteriorating  rapidly,  thereby 
one  alrstrike  prior  to  his  landing 
fully  aware  of  the  extreme  dange  ■ 
failure  of  such  an  attempt, 
elected  to  land  bis  aircraft  and 
rescue.  Displaying  superb  .i 
traordinary  heroism,  he  landed 
near    the   point   where   the 
Team  was  reported   to  be  hldin; 
the   ground,   his   aircraft   was 
Intense  hostile  flre.  A  rocket  Ian 
of  the  nose  of  the  aircraft  but 
plode.  Once  the  Combat  Control 
aboard.   Colonel   Jackson 
ting  airborne  despite  the  hostile 
across  the  runway  in  front  of 
Colonel  Jackson's  conspicuous 
profound  concern  for  his  fellownie 
intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Air  Force  and  reflect  great  credit 
self  and  the  armed  forces  of  his 
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Sp4c.  Oeobck  Alan  Incalls.  U.S 
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On  IS  April  1967.  Siieciallst  Ingi  lis.  a  mem- 
ber of  Company  A.  3d  Battalion.  !  th  Cavalry. 
1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile),  accom- 
panied his  squad  on  a  night  amb^h  mission 
near  Due  Pho.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Shortly 
after  the  ambush  was  established,  an  enemy 
soldier  entered  the  killing  zone  aitd  was  shot 
when  he  tried  to  evade  capture.  Other  enemy 
soldiers  were  expected  to  enter  the  area,  and 
the  ambush  was  maintained  in  the  same 
location.  Two  quiet  hours  p&satd  without 
Incident,  then  suddenly  a  hand  grenade  was 
thrown  from  the  nearby  dense  uidergrowth 
into  the  center  of  the  squad's  p<6ition.  The 
grenade  did  not  explode,  but  shortly  there- 
after a  second  grenade  landed  <lirectly  be- 
tween Sp>eclallst  IngalU  and  a  nearby  com- 
rade. Although  he  could  have  Jumped  to  a 
safe  poeitlon.  Specialist  Ingalls.  in  a  spon- 
taneous act  of  great  courage,  threw  him- 
self on  the  grenade  and  absorbed  its  full 
blast.  The  explosion  mortally  wounded 
Specialist  Ingalls.  but  his  heioic  action 
saved  the  lives  of  the  remaining  members  of 
his  squad.  His  gallantry  and  selfloss  devotion 
to  his  comrades  axe  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  military  Service  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  Specialist  Ingalls. 
his  unit,  and  the  United  Statee  ^rmy. 

[March  7.  1969) 
Src.   Frkd   W.   ZABrrosKT,   U.d.   AaiiT 
Sergeant  First  Claw  (then  Staff  Sergeant) 
Fred  W.  Zabltoeky.  United  Statee  Army,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  oonspicuotls  gallantry 
and  intrepidity,  at  the  risk  of  hlei  life,  above 


and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  on  19  February  1968.  while  serv- 
ing as  an  assistant  team  leader  of  a  nine-man 
Special  Forces  long-rang  reconnaissance 
patrol.  Sergeant  Zabitoeky's  patrol  was  oper- 
ating deep  within  enemy  controlled  territory 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  numerically 
superior  North  Vietnamese  Army  unit. 
Sergeant  Zabltoeky  rallied  his  team  members, 
deployed  them  into  defensive  positions,  and. 
exposing  himself  to  concentrated  enemy 
automatic  weapons  flre,  directed  their  return 
flre.  Realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Sergeant  Zabitosky  ordered  his  patrol  to  move 
to  a  landing  zone  for  helicopter  extraction 
while  he  covered  their  withdrawal  with  rifle 
flre  and  grenades.  Rejoining  the  patrol  under 
increasing  enemy  pressure,  he  positioned  each 
man  in  a  tight  perimeter  defense  and  con- 
tinually moved  from  man  to  man,  encourag- 
ing them  and  controlling  their  defensive  flre. 
Mainly  due  to  his  example,  the  outnum- 
bered patrol  maintained  its  precarious  posi- 
tion imtll  the  arrival  of  tactical  air  support 
and  a  helicopter  extraction  team.  As  the 
rescue  helicopters  arrived,  the  determined 
North  Vietnamese  pressed  their  attack.  Ser- 
geant Zabitosky  repeatedly  ex|x>sed  himself 
to  their  flre  to  adjust  suppressive  helicopter 
gunsbip  flre  around  the  landing  zone.  After 
boarding  one  of  the  rescue  helicopters,  he 
positioned  himself  in  the  door  delivering  flre 
on  the  enemy  as  the  ship  took  off.  The  heli- 
copter was  engulfed  in  a  hail  of  bullets  and 
Sergeant  Zabitosky  was  thrown  from  the 
craft  as  it  spun  out  of  control  and  crashed. 
Recovering  consciousness,  he  Ignored  his 
extremely  painful  injuries  and  moved  to  the 
flaming  wreckage.  Heedless  of  the  danger  of 
exploding  ordnance  and  fuel,  he  pulled  the 
severely  wounded  pilot  from  the  searlnR  blazp 
and  made  repeated  attempts  to  rescue  his 
patrol  members,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
intense  heat.  Despite  his  own  serious  bums 
and  crushed  ribs,  he  carried  and  dragged  the 
unconscious  pilot  through  a  curtain  of  enemy 
flre  to  within  ten  feet  of  a  hovering  rescue 
helicopter  before  collapsing.  Sergeant  Zabito- 
sky's  extraordinary  heroism  and  devotion 
to  duty  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself,  has  unit  and  the 
United  States  Army. 

[March  26.  1969 1 
ScT.  RooET  M.  Davis.  U.S.   Marine  Corps — 

POSTHTJMOUSLT 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  the  right  guide 
of  the  Second  Platoon.  Company  B,  First 
Battalion,  Fifth  Marines.  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion, in  action  against  enemy  forces  in 
Quang  Nam  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
on  6  September  1967.  EHements  of  the  Second 
Platoon  were  pinned  down  by  a  numerically 
superior  force  of  attacking  North  Vietnamese 
Army  Regulars  Remnants  of  the  platoon 
were  located  In  a  trench  line  where  Sergeant 
Davis  was  directing  the  fixe  of  his  men  in  an 
attempt  to  repel  the  enemy  attack.  Disre- 
garding the  enemy  hand  grenades  and  high 
volume  of  small  arms  and  mortar  flre.  Ser- 
geant Davis  moved  from  man  to  man  shout- 
ing words  of  encouragement  to  each  of  them 
while  flring  and  throwing  grenades  at  the 
onrushing  enemy.  When  an  enemy  grenade 
landed  in  the  trench  In  the  midst  of  his  men. 
Sergeant  Davis,  realizing  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  in  a  flnal  valiant  act  of  com- 
plete self-sacriflce,  instantly  threw  himself 
upon  the  grenade,  absorbing  with  his  own 
body  the  full  and  terrlflc  force  of  the  explo- 
sion. Through  his  extraordinary  initiative 
and  Inspiring  valor  in  the  face  of  almost 
certain  death,  Sergeant  Davis  saved  his  com- 
rades from  Injury  and  possible  Ioob  of  life, 
enabled  his  platoon  to  hold  its  vital  poeitlon, 
and  ui^eld  tbe  highest  traditions  of  tbe 
Marine  Corpe  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Service.  He  gaUantly  gave  hla  life  for  bis 
country. 


[May  17,  1969] 
Sp4c.  Thomas  J.  Kinsman,  U.S.  Akmt 
Specialist  Four  Thomas  J.  Kinsman  (then 
Private  First  Class)  distinguished  himself 
by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in  action  on 
the  afternoon  of  6  February  1968  while  serv- 
ing as  a  Rifleman  with  Company  B.  3d  Bat- 
talion. 60th  Infantry.  9th  Infantry  Division, 
on  a  reconnaissance  in  force  mission  near 
the  City  of  Vinh  Long,  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  As  his  company  was  proceeding  up 
a  narrow  canal  in  armored  troop  carriers,  it 
came  under  sudden  and  Intense  rocket,  auto- 
matic weapons  and  small  arms  flre  from  a 
well  entrenched  Viet  Cong  force.  The  com- 
pany immediately  beached  smd  began  as- 
saulting the  enemy  bunker  complex.  Ham- 
pered by  exceedingly  dense  undergrowth 
which  limited  visibility  to  ten  meters,  a 
g^up  of  eight  men  became  cut  off  from  the 
main  body  of  the  company.  As  they  were 
moving  through  heavy  enemy  flre  to  effect 
a  link-up,  an  enemy  soldier  in  a  concealed 
position  hurled  a  grenade  into  their  midst. 
Specialist  Kinsman  immediately  alerted  his 
comrades  of  the  danger,  then  unhesitating- 
ly threw  himself  on  the  grenade  and  blocked 
the  explosion  with  his  body.  As  a  result  of 
his  courageous  action,  he  received  severe 
head  and  chest  wounds.  Through  his  indom- 
itable courage,  complete  disregard  for  his 
personal  safety  and  profound  concern  for 
his  fellow  soldiers.  Specialist  Kinsman's 
conspicious  gallantry  and  extraordinary  hero- 
ism at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  are  In  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  military  service 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself,  his 
unit,  and  tbe  United  States  Army. 

(May  17,  1969) 
CWO  Frederick  E.  Ferguson,  U.S.  Armt 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Frederick  E.  Fergu- 
son, United  States  Army,  distinguished  him- 
self by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
while  serving  with  Company  C.  227th  Avia- 
tion Battalion,  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile) at  Hue,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  31 
January  1968,  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Fergu- 
son, commander  of  a  resupply  helicopter, 
monitoring  an  emergency  call  from  wounded 
passengers  and  crewmen  of  a  downed  hell- 
copter  under  heavy  attack  within  the  enemy 
controlled  city  of  Hue,  unhesitatingly  volun- 
teered to  attempt  evacuation.  Despite  warn- 
ings for  all  aircraft  to  stay  clear  of  the  area 
due  to  heavy  anti-aircraft  flre.  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Ferguson  began  a  low-level  flight  at 
maximum  airspeed  along  the  Perfume  River 
toward  the  tiny,  isolated  South  Vietnamese 
Army  compound  in  which  the  crash  survivors 
had  taken  refuge.  Coolly  and  skillfully  main- 
taining his  course  in  the  face  of  intense, 
short  range  flre  from  enemy  occupied  build- 
ings and  boats,  he  displayed  superior  flying 
skill  and  tenacity  of  purpose  by  landing  his 
aircraft  in  an  extremely  confined  area  In 
a  blinding  dust  cloud  under  heavy  mortar 
and  small  amvs  flre.  Although  the  helicopter 
was  severely  damaged  by  mortar  fragments 
during  the  loading  of  the  wounded.  Chief 
Wsurant  Officer  Ferguson  disregarded  the 
damage  and,  taking  off  through  the  continu- 
ing hail  of  mortar  flre,  he  flew  his  crippled 
aircraft  on  the  return  route  through  the  rain 
of  flre  that  he  had  experienced  earlier  and 
safely  returned  bis  wounded  passengers  to 
friendly  control.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Fer- 
guson's extraordinary  gallantry,  determina- 
tion and  intrepidity  saved  the  lives  of  Ave  of 
his  comrades.  His  actions  are  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  himself  and  the  United  States 
Army 


[May  23.  19691 
M.  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Hoskinc,  Jr.,  U.S.  Armt — 
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Master  Sergeant  Charles  E.  Hoeklng,  Jr. 
(then  Sergeant  First  Class),  Detachment  A- 
302.  Company  A.  6th  Special  Forces  Group 
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(Airborne)    1st  Special  Forces,   greatly  dls- 
tlnguUhed  himself  on  21  March  1967  while 
serving  as  Company  Advisor  in  the  lU  Corps 
ClvUian    Irregular   Defense   Group   Reaction 
Battalion  during  combat  operations  in  Don 
Luan  District,  Phuoc  Long  Province.  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam.  A  Viet  Cong  suspect  was  ap- 
prehended and  subsequently  Identifled  as  a 
Viet  Cong  sniper.  While  Sergeant  Hosking 
was  preparing  the  enemy  for  movement  back 
to   the   base   camp,    the   prisoner   suddenly 
grabbed  a  hand  grenade  from  Sergeant  Hos- 
king's  belt,  armed  the  grenade,  and  started 
running    towards    the    Company    Command 
Group  which  consisted  of  two  Americans  and 
two  Vietnamese  who  were  standing  a  few 
feet  away.  Instantly  realizing  that  the  enemy 
intended   to   kill   the   other    men.   Sergeant 
Hosking  immediately  leaped  upon  the  Viet 
Cong's  back.  With  utter  disregard  for  hU  own 
personal  safety,  he  grasped  the  Viet  Cong  in 
a  "Bear  Hug"  forcing  the  grenade  against  the 
enemy  soldier's  chest.  He  then  wrestled  the 
Viet  Cong  to  the  ground  and  covered  the 
enemy's  body  with  his  own  until  the  grenade 
detonated.   The   blast  InsUnUy  killed   boOi 
Sergeant  Hosking  and  the  Viet  Cong.  By  ab- 
sorbing the  full  force  of  the  exploding  gre- 
nade  with  hU   own   body   and   that  of   Uie 
enemy    he  saved  the  other  members  of  his 
Command  Group  from  death  or  serious  in- 
jury   Sergeant   Hosking's   conspicuous   gal- 
lantry and  muepldlty  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself  and  the 
armed  forces  of  his  country. 

(May  23.  1969) 
Sp4c.  Don  L.  Michael.  U.S.  Armt — 
Posthumously 
Specialist     Four     Don     L.     Michael.     U.S. 
r  Army,  distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous 

Si.  Kallantry  and  intrepidity  whUe  serving  with 

X  Company    C,   4th   Battalion,    503d   Infantry, 

173d   Airborne   Brigade,  in  the   Republic  of 
Vietnam.  On  8  April  1697.  SpeciaUst  Michael 
was   part  of   a  platoon  which    was  moving 
through  an  area  of  suspected  enemy  activity. 
While   the   rest  of   the   platoon   stopped   to 
provide  security,  the  squad  to  which  Spe- 
cialist Michael  was  assigned  moved  forward 
to  investigate  signs  of  recent  enemy  activity. 
After  moving  approximately  125  meters,  the 
squad  encountered  a  single  Viet  Cong  soldier. 
When   he   was   fired   upon   by   the   squad's 
machlnegunner,  other  Viet  Cong  opened  flre 
with  automatic  weapons   from  a  well-con- 
cealed bunker  to  the  squad  s  right  front.  The 
volume  of  enemy  flre  was  so  withering  as  to 
pin  down  the  entire  squad  and  halt  all  for- 
ward movement.  Realizing  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.   Specialist   Michael   exposed   him- 
self   to    throw   two   grenades,   but   failed   to 
eliminate  the  enemy  position.  Prom  his  poel- 
ticn  on   the    left   flank.    Specialist   Michael 
maneuvered  forward  with  two  more  grenades 
until  he  was  within  20  meters  of  the  enemy 
bunkers,  when  he  again  exposed  himself  to 
throw  the  grenades,  which  failed  to  detonate. 
Undaunted,  Specialist  Michael  made  his  way 
back  to  the  friendly  positions  to  obtain  more 
grenades.    With    two   grenades   in    hand,   he 
again  started  his  perilous  move  towards  the 
enemy  bunker,  which  by  this  time  was  under 
intense  artillery  flre  from  friendly  positions. 
As  he  neared  the  bunker,  an  enemy  soldier 
attacked    him    from    a    concealed    position. 
Specialist  Michael  killed  him  with  his  rifle 
and  in  spite  of  the  enemy  flre  and  the  ex- 
ploding artillery  rounds,  was  successful  in 
destroying    the    enemy    poeitlon.    Specialist 
Michael  took  up  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of 
the  retreating  enemy.  When  his  comrades 
reached    Specialist    Michael,    he    had    been 
mortally  wounded.  HU  inspiring  display  of 
determination  and  courage  saved  the  lives  of 
many  of  hU  comrades  and  successively  elim- 
inated a  destructive  enemy  force.  Specialist 
Michael's  actions  were  in  keeping  with  the 


highest  traditions  of  the  mlUtary  service  and 
reflect  the  utmost  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  United  States  Army. 

[Jime  20.  1969) 
Larrt   E.   Smedlet.   Cpl.,   USMC — 
posthumouslt 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  rUk  of  hU  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  squad  leader 
with  Company  D,  First  Battalion.  Seventh 
Marines.  First  Marine  Division.  In  connec- 
tion with  operations  against  the  enemy  in 
the  Reoubllc  of  Vietnam  On  the  evening  of 
20-21  December  1967,  Corporal  Smedley  led 
his  six-man  squad  to  an  ambush  site  at  the 
mouth  jf  Happy  Valley,  near  Phouc  Nlnh 
(2)     In    Quang    Nam    Province.    Later    that 
night,  an  estimated  100  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  Army  Regulars,  carrying  122imn 
rocket  launchers  and  mortars,  were  observed 
moving  toward  Hill  41.  Realizing  this  was  a 
significant  enemy  move  to  launch  an  attack 
on  the  vital  Danang  complex.  Corporal  Smed- 
ley Immediately  took  sound  and  courageous 
action  to  stop  the  enemy  threat.  After  he 
radioed   fci    a   reaction   force,   he  skillfully 
maneuvered  his  men  to  a  more  advantageous 
position  and  led  an  attack  on  the  numerical- 
ly superior  enemy  force.  A  heavy  volume  of 
fire  from  an  enemy  machine  gun  positioned 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  squad  inflicted  sev- 
eral casu.ilties  on  Corporal  Smedley's  imlt. 
Simultaneously,  an  enemy  rtfle  grenade  ex- 
ploded nearby,  wounding  him  in  the  right 
foot  and  knocking  him  to  the  ground.  Cor- 
poral  Smedley  disregarded   this  serious   In- 
Jury    and    valiantly    struggled    to    his    feet, 
shouting    words    of    encouragement    to    his 
men.  He  fearlessly  led  a  charge  against  the 
enemy  machine  gun  emplacement,  flring  his 
rifle  and  throwing  grenades,  imtll  he  was 
again  struck  by  enemy  flre  and  knocked  to 
the  ground.  Gravely  wounded  and  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  rose  and  commenced  a  one- 
man  assault  against  the  enemy  position.  Al- 
though his  aggressive  and  singlehanded  at- 
tack resulted  In  the  destruction  of  the  ma- 
chine gun.  he  was  struck  in  the  chest  by 
enemy  flre  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  Cor- 
poral Smedley's  inspiring  and  courageous  ac- 
tions, bold  initiative,  and  selfless  devotion 
to  duty  in  the  face  of  certain  death  were  In 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Service.   He  gallantly  gave  his  life  for  his 
country. 


[June  20.  1969) 
William  T.  Perkins.  Jr..  Cpl  .  USMC— 
Posthumously 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  combat 
photographer  attached  to  Company  C.  First 
Battalion.  First  Marines,  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion, in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  12  Octo- 
ber 1967.  During  Operation  MEDINA,  a  major 
reconnaissance  in  force  southwest  of  Quang 
Trl  Company  C  made  heavy  combat  contact 
witJi  a  numerically  superior  North  Viet- 
namese Army  Force  estimated  at  from  two 
to  three  companies.  The  focal  point  of  the 
intense  flghtmg  was  a  heUcopter  landing 
zone  which  was  also  serving  as  the  Command 
Post  of  Company  C.  In  the  course  of  a  strong 
hostile  atuck.  an  enemy  grenade  landed  in 
the  immediate  area  occupied  by  Corporal 
Perkins  and  three  other  marines.  Realizing 
the  inherent  danger,  he  shouted  the  wwn- 
ing  "Incoming  Grenade"  to  his  feUow 
marines,  and  in  a  valiant  act  of  heroism, 
hurled  himself  upon  the  grenade  abeorblng 
the  Impact  of  the  explosion  with  his  own 
body,  thereby  saving  the  Uves  of  his  com- 
rades at  the  cost  of  his  own.  Through  his 
exceptional  courage  and  inspiring  valor  in 
the  face  of  certain  death.  Corporal  Perkins 
reflected  great  credit  upon  himself  and  the 


Marine  Corps  and  upheld  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  Stotes  Naval  Service.  He 
gallantly  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

(June  20.  1969] 
Paul  H.  Foster,  Sct..  USMC — Posthumoum-t 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  an   Artillery 
Liaison   Operations   Chief   with    the   Second 
BattaUon,  Fourth  Marines.  Third  Marine  Di- 
vision, near  Con  Thien  In  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  14 
October  1967,  the  Second  BattaUon  was  oc- 
cupying   a    defensive    poeitlon    which    pro- 
tected a  bridge  on  the  road  leading  from 
Con  Thien   to  Cam  Lo.  Suddenly,   the  ma- 
rines' position  came  under  a  heavy  volume 
of  mortar  and  artillery  flre.  followed  by  an 
aggressive  enemy  ground  assault.  In  the  en- 
suing engagement,   the  hostile  force  pene- 
trated the  perimeter  and  brought  a  heavy 
concentration     of     small     arms,     automatic 
weapons,  and  rocket  flre  to  bear  on  the  Bat- 
talion Command  Post.  Although  his  position 
in  the  Flre  Support  Coordination  Center  was 
dangerously  exposed  to  enemy  flre  and  he 
was  wounded  when  an  enemy  hand  grenade 
exploded  near  his  position.  Sergeant  Footer 
resolutely     continued     to     direct     accurate 
mortar  and  artillery  flre  on  the  advancing 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  As  the  attack  con- 
tinued, a  hand  grenade  landed  in  the  midst 
of  Sergeant  Poster  and  his  five  companions. 
Realizing  the  danger,  he  shouted  a  warning, 
threw  his  armored  vest  over  the  grenade,  and 
unhesitatingly  placed  his  own  body  over  the 
armored  vest.  When  the  grenade  exploded. 
Sergeant   Poster   absorbed    the   entire   blast 
with     hU    own     body     and     was     mortally 
wounded.    His    heroic   actions   undoubtedly 
saved  his  comrades  from  further  injury  or 
possible  death.  Sergeant  Poster's  coxirage.  ex- 
traordinary heroism,  and  xinfalterlng  devo- 
tion   to    duty    reflected    great    credit    upon 
himself  and  the  Marine  Corps  and  upheld 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his  Ufe  for 
his  coimtry. 

[October  16.  1969) 
Sp5c.  Edgar  L.  McWftht,  Jr..  U.S.  Armt— 

POSTHUMOUSLT 

Serving  as  a  medical  aidman  with  Com- 
pany B.  1st  Battalion,  5th  Cavalry,  1st 
Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile),  In  Blnh  Dlnh 
Province,  RepubUc  of  Vietnam,  on  21  June 
1967.  SpeciaUst  McWethy  accompanied  his 
platoon  to  the  site  of  a  downed  heUcopter. 
Sliortly  after  the  platoon  established  a  de- 
fensive perimeter  around  the  aircraft,  a  large 
enemy  force  attacked  the  position  from 
three  sides  with  a  heavy  volume  of  auto- 
matic weapons  flre  and  grenades.  The 
platoon  leader  and  his  radio  operator  were 
woimded  almost  Immediately,  and  Specialist 
McWethy  rxished  across  the  flre  swept  area 
to  their  assistance.  Although  he  could  not 
help  the  mortaUy  wounded  radio  operator. 
Specialist  McWethy's  timely  flrst  aid  enabled 
the  platoon  leader  to  retain  command  dur- 
ing this  crltloal  period.  Hearing  a  call  for 
aid.  SpeciaUst  McWethy  sUrted  across  the 
open  toward  the  injured  men,  but  was 
wounded  In  the  head  and  knocked  to  the 
ground.  He  regained  his  feet  and  continued 
on  but  was  hit  again,  this  time  in  the  leg. 
Struggling  onward  despite  his  wounds,  he 
gained  the  side  of  his  comrades  and  treated 
their  Injuries.  ObservUig  another  fallen  rifle- 
man lying  In  an  exposed  position  raked  by 
enemy  flre.  Specialist  McWethy  moved  to- 
ward him  without  heeltatlon.  Although  the 
enemy  fire  wounded  him  a  tUlrd  time.  Spe- 
cialist McWethy  reached  his  faUen  com- 
panion. Though  weakened  and  in  extxMne 
pain.  Specialist  McWethy  gave  the  wounded 
man  artificial  respiration  but  suffered  a 
fourth  and  fatal   wound.   Through   his  in- 
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domltable  courage,  complete  Usregaxd  for 
hla  own  safety,  and  demonatt  ated  concern 
for  his  fellow  soldiers.  Specialist  McWethy 
Inspired  the  meml)er8  of  his  platoon  and 
oontributed  In  great  measure  to  their  suc- 
cessful defense  of  the  position  and  the  ulti- 
mate rout  of  the  enemy  forje.  Specialist 
McWethy's  profound  sense  of  duty,  bravery. 
Buid  his  willingness  to  accept  extraordinary 
risks  In  order  to  help  the  men  of  his  unit 
are  characteristic  of  the  hlghist  traditions 
of  the  military  service  and  reflw  it  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  United  States  Army. 

[October  16.  19fi9 

Sp4C.    DALX  E.    WATaYKEN,   t  .S.    Akmt 

POaTHtTMOtJSLT 

Specialist  Wayrynen  dlstln(  Tilshed  him- 
self with  Company  B.  2d  Battillon,  503  In- 
fantry, 1st  Brigade.  101st  Airborne  Division, 
during  combat  operations  on  18  May  1967 
near  Due  Pho.  Quang  Ngal  Province,  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  His  platoon  was  agisting  In  the 
night  evacuation  of  the  wounded  from  an 
earlier  enemy  contact  when  the  lead  man 
of  the  unit  met  face  to  face  wllfc  a  Viet  Cong 
soldier.  The  American's  shoute4  warning  also 
alerted  the  enemy  who  Immqdlately  swept 
the  are*  with  automatic  weaj^ns  fire  from 
a  strongly  buUt  bunker  closi)  to  the  trail 
and  threw  hand  grenades  from  another  near- 
by fortified  position.  Almost  Iminedlately.  the 
lead  man  was  wounded  and  knocked  from 
his  feet.  Specialist  Wayrynen.  tl^e  second  man 
In  the  formation,  leaped  beydnd  his  fallen 
comrade  to  kill  another  enemw  soldier  who 
appeared  on  the  trail,  and  h(  dragged  his 
injured  companion  back  to  wBere  the  point 
squad  had  taken  cover.  Suddenly,  a  live 
enemy  grenade  landed  In  the  |  center  of  the 
tightly  grouped  men.  Specialist  Wayrynen, 
quickly  assessing  the  danger  ;to  the  entire 
squad  as  well  as  to  his  platoon  leader  who 
was  nearby,  shouted  a  warning,  pushed  one 
soldier  out  of  the  way.  and  thilew  himself  on 
the  grenade  at  the  moment  It  exploded.  He 
was  mortally  woxmded.  His  de^  and  abiding 
concern  for  his  fellow  soldleits  was  signifi- 
cantly reflected  In  his  supreme  and  courage- 
ous act  that  preserved  the  llv4s  of  his  com- 
rades. Specialist  Wayrynen's  heroic  actions 
are  m  keeping  with  the  hlghe^  traditions  of 
the  service,  and  they  reflect  gT*t  credit  upon 
himself  and  the  United  Stat4s  Army. 

(Ootober  16.  196fl| 
SiHc.   Cakmzl  B.   Ha«vkt.  Ja.J  V.B.  Aairr— 

POSTBT7If  OX7SLT  I 

Specialist  Harvey  distinguished  himself  as 
a  Are  team  leader  with  Oompapy  B.  let  Bat- 
talion, 5th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  EM  vision  (Alr- 
mcA>Ue),  during  oocnbat  operations  In  Blnh 
Dlnh  Province,  Republic  ot  Vietnam,  on  ai 
JtUM  1967.  Ordered  to  secure  r  downed  heli- 
copter, his  platoon  established  a  defensive 
perimeter  around  the  aircraft,  but  shortly 
thereafter  a  large  enemy  torct  attacked  the 
poaltlon  from  three  sides.  Specialist  Harvey 
and  two  members  ot  his  squad  were  In  a  posi- 
tion directly  In  the  path  of  tHe  enemy's  on- 
slaught, and  their  location  reoeHved  the  brunt 
of  the  fire  from  an  enemy  machine  gun.  In 
short  order,  both  of  his  companions  were 
wounded,  but  ^>eclall»t  Harvey  covered  this 
loas  by  Increiwlng  his  deliberate  rifle  fire  at 
the  foe.  The  enemy  machine  fun  seemed  to 
concentrate  on  him  and  the  bullets  struck 
the  ground  all  around  his  position.  One 
round  hit  and  armed  a  grenade  attached  to 
his  belt.  QtUckly.  he  tried  to  remove  the 
grenade  but  was  unsucceaafuli  Realizing  the 
danger  to  his  comrade*  If  I  he  remained 
and  despite  the  hall  of  eiemy  fire,  be 
jumped  to  his  feet,  shouted  $.  challenge  at 
the  enemy,  and  raced  toward  fhe  deadly  ma- 
chine gun.  He  nearly  reached  t|ie  enemy  posi- 
tion when  the  grenade  on  bis  belt  exploded, 
mortally  wounding  Specialist  Harvey,  and 
stunning  the  enemy  machine: gun  crew.  His 
final  act  caused  a  pause  In  1^  enemy  fire. 


and  the  two  wounded  men  were  moved  from 
the  danger  area.  Specialist  Harvey's  dedica- 
tion to  duty,  high  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
heroic  actions  inspired  the  others  In  his 
platoon  to  decisively  beat  back  the  enemy  at- 
tack. His  acts  are  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  United 
SUtes  Army. 

[October  31,  1969] 
L.  Cpl.  Jkdh  C.  BARKkB,  U.S.  Maunx  Corps — 

POSTHUIiOnSLT 

Por  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  machine  gun- 
ner with  Company  P,  Second  Battalion, 
Fourth  Marines,  Third  Marine  Division,  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  21  September 
1967.  During  a  reconnaissance  operation  near 
Con  Thlen,  CoriKJral  Barker's  squad  was  sud- 
denly hit  by  enemy  sniper  Are.  The  squad 
Immediately  deployed  to  a  combat  formation 
and  advanced  to  a  strongly  fortified  enemy 
position,  when  it  was  again  struck  by  small 
arms  and  automatic  weapons  fire,  sustaining 
numerovis  casualties.  Although  wounded  by 
the  Initial  burst  of  fire.  Corporal  Barker 
boldly  remained  in  the  open,  delivering  a 
devastating  volume  of  accurate  fire  on  the 
numerically  superior  force.  The  enemy  was 
Intent  upon  annihilating  the  small  marine 
force  and,  realizing  that  Corporal  Barker  was 
a  threat  to  their  position,  directed  the  pre- 
ponderance of  their  fire  on  his  position.  He 
was  again  wounded,  this  time  In  the  right 
hand,  which  prevented  him  from  operating 
his  vitally  needed  machine  gun.  Suddenly, 
and  without  warning,  an  enemy  grenade 
landed  In  the  midst  of  the  few  surviving 
marines.  Unhesitatingly  and  with  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  personal  safety.  Cor- 
poral Barker  threw  himself  upon  the  deadly 
grenade,  absorbing  with  his  own  body  the 
full  and  tremendous  force  of  the  explosion. 
In  a  final  act  of  bravery,  he  crawled  to  the 
side  of  a  wounded  cooarade  and  administered 
first  aid  before  succumbing  to  his  grievous 
wounds.  His  bold  initiative,  intrepid  fighting 
spirit,  and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty  In 
the  face  of  almost  certain  death  undoubtedly 
saved  his  comrades  from  further  injury  or 
possible  death  and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
himself,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his 
life  for  his  country. 

[October  31,  1969] 

SCT.  ALF«kOO  GONZALXZ,  U.S.  Mabinz  COkPS 

POSTHTTMOUSLT 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  rlak  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  Platoon  Com- 
mander, Third  Platoon,  Company  A,  First 
BattaUon,  First  Marines.  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion. In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  31  Jan- 
uary 1968.  during  the  Initial  phase  of  Opera- 
tion HUE  CITY  Sergeant  Gonzalez's  vinlt 
was  formed  as  a  reaction  force  and  deployed 
to  Hue  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  belea- 
guered city.  While  moving  by  truck  convoy 
along  Route  No.  1,  near  the  village  of  Lang 
Van  Lrong.  the  marines  received  a  heavy 
volume  of  enemy  fire.  Sergeant  Oonzalaz  ag- 
gressively maneuvered  the  marines  In  his 
platoon,  and  directed  their  fire  until  the 
area  was  cleared  of  snipers.  Immediately 
after  crossing  a  river  south  of  Hue,  the  col- 
imm  was  again  hit  by  Intense  enemy  fire. 
One  of  the  marines  on  top  of  a  tank  was 
wovmded  and  fell  to  the  ground  In  an  ex- 
posed position.  With  complete  disregard  for 
hla  own  safety.  Sergeant  Gonzales  ran 
through  the  fire-swept  area  to  the  assistance 
of  his  Injured  comrade.  He  lifted  him  up  and 
though  receiving  fragmentation  wotmds  dur- 
ing the  rescue,  he  carried  the  wounded  ma- 
rine to  a  ooTsred  position  for  treatment.  Due 
to  the  Increased  volume  and  accuracy  of  en- 
emy   fire    from    a    fortified    machine    gun 


bunker  on  the  side  of  the  road,  the  company 
was  temporarily  halted.  Realizing  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  Sergeant  Gonzalez  exposed 
himself  to  the  enemy  fire  and  moved  his  pla- 
toon along  the  east  side  of  a  bordering  rice 
paddy  to  a  dike  directly  across  from  the 
bimker.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  danger  In- 
volved, he  moved  to  the  fire-swept  road  and 
destroyed  the  hostile  position  with  band 
grenades.  Although  seriously  wounded  again 
on  3  February,  he  steadfastly  refused  medi- 
cal treatment  and  continued  to  supervise 
his  men  and  lead  the  attack.  On  4  Feb- 
ruary, the  enemy  had  again  pinned  the  com- 
pany down,  Infilctlng  heavy  casualties  with 
automatic  weapons  and  rocket  fire.  Sergeant 
Gonzalez,  utilizing  a  number  of  light  anti- 
tank assault  weapons,  fearlessly  moved  from 
position  to  position  firing  numerous  rounds 
at  the  heavily  fortified  enemy  emplacements. 
He  successfully  knocked  out  a  rocket  posi- 
tion and  suppressed  much  of  the  enemy 
fire  before  falling  mortally  woimded.  The 
heroism,  courage,  and  dynamic  leadership 
displayed  by  Sergeant  Gonzalez  reflected  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  Marine  Corps 
and  were  In  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Naval  Service.  He 
gallantly  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

[November  4.  1969] 
Sp4c.  ROBkKT  P.  Stsykik.  U.S.  Ahmt — 

POSTHOMOOSLT 

Specialist  Four  Robert  P.  Stryker,  United 
States  Army,  distinguished  himself  by  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  on  7  No- 
vember 1967  while  serving  with  Company  C, 
1st  Battalion,  a6th  Infantry,  1st  Infantry 
Division  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  this 
date  Specialist  Stryker  was  serving  as  a 
grenadier  In  a  multi-company  reconnais- 
sance in  force  near  Loc  Ntnh.  As  his  unit 
moved  through  the  dense  underbrush,  it  was 
suddenly  met  vrith  a  hall  of  rocket,  auto- 
matic weaptons  and  small  arms  fire  from 
enemy  forces  concealed  in  fortified  bunk- 
ers and  in  the  surrounding  trees.  Reacting 
quickly,  Specialist  Stryker  fired  into  the 
enemy  poeltlons  with  bis  grenade  launcher. 
During  the  devastating  exchange  of  fire. 
Specialist  Stryker  detected  enemy  elements 
attempting  to  encircle  his  company  and  Iso- 
alate  It  from  the  main  body  of  the  friendly 
force.  Undaunted  by  the  enemy  machine  gun 
and  small  arms  fire.  Specialist  Stryker  re- 
peatedly fired  grenades  into  the  trees,  killing 
enemy  snipers  and  enabling  his  comrades  to 
sever  the  attempted  encirclement.  As  the 
battle  continued,  Specialist  Stryker  observed 
several  wounded  members  of  his  squad  in 
the  killing  zone  of  an  enemy  claymore  mine. 
With  complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  mine  as  it  was 
detonated.  He  was  mortally  wounded  as  his 
body  absorbed  the  blast  and  shielded  his 
conu^des  from  the  explosion.  His  unselfish 
actions  were  responsible  for  saving  the  lives 
of  at  least  six  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  Specialist 
Stryker 'B  great  personal  bravery  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  mili- 
tary service  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
himself,  his  unit  and  the  United  States  Army. 

[November  4,  1969) 
CHAPLAor  (Majoe)    Charles  J.  Wattiss, 

VS.  Aairr — Posthumouslt 
Chaplain  (Major)  Charles  J.  Watters,  Com- 
pany A,  173d  Support  Battalion,  173d  Air- 
borne Brigade,  distinguished  himself  by  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  hla  life 
during  an  assault  In  the  vicinity  of  Dak  To, 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  19  November  1967. 
Chaplain  Watters  was  moving  with  one  of 
the  companies  when  It  engaged  a  heavily 
armed  enemy  battalion.  As  the  battle  raged 
and  the  casualties  mounted.  Chaplain  Wat- 
ters, with  complete  disregard  for  bis  own 
safety,  rushed  forward  to  the  line  of  con- 
tact. Unarmed  and  completely  exposed. 
be  moved  among,  as  well  as  In  front  of,  the 
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advancing  troops,  giving  aid  to  the  wounded, 
assisting  In  their  evacuation,  giving  words  of 
encouragement,  and  administering  the  last 
rites  to  the   dying.  When  a  wounded  para- 
trooper was  standing  In  shock  In  front  of  the 
assaulting  forces.  Chaplain  Watters  ran  for- 
ward, picked  the  man  up  on  his  shoulders 
and  carried  him  to  safety.  As  the  troopers 
battled   to   the  first   enemy   entrenchment. 
Chaplain  Watters  ran  through  the  Intense 
fire  to  the  front  of  the  entrenchment  to  aid 
a   fallen   comrade.   A   short    time   later,  the 
paratroopers  pulled  back  In  preparation  for 
a  second  assault.  Chaplain  Watters  exjXMed 
himself  to  both  friendly  and  enemy  fire  be- 
tween the  two  forces  In  order  to  recover  two 
wounded  soldiers.  Later,  when  the  battalion 
was  forced  to  pull  back  Into  a  perimeter. 
Chaplain     Watters     noticed      that     several 
wounded    soldiers    were    lying    outside    the 
newly  formed  perimeter.  Without  hesitation 
and    Ignoring    attempts    to    restrain    him. 
Chaplain  Watters  left  the  perimeter  three 
times  In  the  face  of  small  arms,  automatic 
weapons,  and  mortar  fire  to  carry  and  to  as- 
sist the  Injured  troopers  to  safety.  Satisfied 
that   all   of   the   wounded   were   Inside   the 
perimeter,  he  began  aiding  the  medics— ap- 
plying field   bandages  to  open  wounds,  ob- 
taining and  serving  food  and  water,  giving 
spiritual  and  mental  strength  and  comfort. 
During  his  ministering,  he  moved  out  to  the 
perimeter  from  position  to  position  redistri- 
buting food  and  water,  and  tending  to  the 
needs  of  his  men.  Chaplain  Watters  was  giv- 
ing aid  to  the  wounded  when  he  himself  was 
mortally    wounded.    Chaplain    Watter's    un- 
yielding perseverance  and  selfless  devotion  to 
his  comrades  was  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Army. 

(November  18,  1969] 
Sot.  Gordon  D.  Tntema,  U.S.  Armt — 

POSTHtTMOtrSLT 

Sergeant  Gordon  D.  Yntema.  United  States 
Army,  distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  on  16-18  January 
1968,  while  assigned  to  Detachment  A-431, 
Company  D,  5th  Special  Forces  Group   (Air- 
borne) ,  1st  Special  Forces,  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  As  part  of  a  larger  force  of  civilian 
irregulars  from  Camp  Cal  Cal.  he  accompa- 
nied two  platoons  to  a  blocking  position  east 
of  the  village  of  Thong  Blnh,  where  they  be- 
came heavily  engaged  In  a  small  arms  flre- 
fight  with  the  Viet  Cong.  Assuming  control  of 
the  force  when  the  Vietnamese  commander 
was    seriously    wounded,    he    advanced    his 
troops  to  within  fifty  meters  of  the  enemy 
bunkers.  After  a  fierce  thirty  minute  flreflght, 
the  enemy  forced  Sergeant  Yntema  to  with- 
draw his  men  to  a  trench  In  order  to  afford 
them  protection  and  still  perform  their  as- 
signed blocking  mission.  Under  cover  of  ma- 
chine gun  fire,  approximately  one  company 
of   Viet   Cong  maneuvered   Into   a   position 
which   pinned   down  the   friendly   platoons 
from  three  sides.  A  dwindling  ammunition 
supply,  coupled  with  a  Viet  Cong  mortar  bar- 
rage which  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  ex- 
poeed  friendly  troops,  caused  many  of  the 
Irregulars   to   withdraw.   Seriously   wounded 
and  ordered  to  withdraw  himself.  Sergeant 
Yntema  refused  to  leave  his  feaien  comrades. 
Under  vritherlng  small    arms    and   machine 
gun  fire,  he  carried  the  wounded  Vietnamese 
commander  and  a  mortally  wounded  Ameri- 
can Special  Forces  advisor  to  a  small  gully 
fifty  meters  away  In  order  to  shield  them 
from  the  enemy  fire.  Sergeant  Yntema  then 
continued  to  repulse  the  attacking  Viet  Cong 
attempting  to  overrun  his  position  until,  out 
of  ammunition  and  surrounded,  he  was  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  surrender.  Refusing, 
Sergeant  Yntema  stood  his  ground,  using  his 
rifle  as  a  club  to  fight   the  approximately 
fifteen   Viet    Cong  attempting  his   capture. 
His   resUtance  was   so   fierce   that   the   Viet 
Cong  were  forced  to  shoot  In  order  to  over- 
come him.  Sergeant  Yntona's  personal  brav- 


ery in  the  face  of  Insurmountable  odds  and 
supreme  self-sacrifice  were  In  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  military  service 
and  reflect  the  utmost  credit  upon  himself, 
the  let  Special  Forces  and  the  United  States 
Army.  — 

[November  18,  1969] 
Caklos  J.  LozAOA,  U.S.  Armt — 

POSTHTTMOUSLT 

Private     First     Class     Carlos     J.     Lozada, 
United  States  Army,  distinguished  himself  by 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  on  20  November  1967,  In  the  battle  of 
Dak  To,  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  While  serving 
as  a  machine  gunner  with  1st  Platoon.  Com- 
pany A.  2d  Battalion   (Airborne),  603d  In- 
fantry,   173d   Airborne   Brigade    (Sepeu-ate), 
Private  Lozada  was  part  of  a  four  man  early 
warning  outpost,  located  thirty-five  meters 
from  his  company's  lines.  At   1400  hours  a 
North  Vietnamese  Army  company  rapidly  ap- 
proached the  outpost  along  a  well  defined 
trail.   Private  Lozada   alerted   his   comrades 
and   commenced   firing   at   the   enemy  who 
were  within  ten  meters  of  the  outpost.  His 
heavy  and  accurate  machine  gun  fire  killed 
at   least  twenty  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and   completely   disrupted   their   Initial   at- 
tack. Private  l/ozada  remained  In  an  exposed 
position  and  continued  to  pour  deadly  fire 
upon  the  enemy  despite  the  urgent  pleas  of 
his  comrades  to  withdraw.  The  enemy  con- 
tinued their  assault,  attempting  to  envelop 
the  outpost.  At  the  same  time  enemy  forces 
launched  a  heavy  attack  on  the  forward  west 
fiank  of  Company  A  with  the  Intent  to  cut 
them  off  from  their  battalion.  Company  A 
was  given  the  order  to  withdraw.  Private  Lo- 
zada apparently  realized  that  if  he  aban- 
doned his  position  there  would  be  nothing  to 
hold  back  the  surging  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers  and    that   the   entire   company   with- 
drawal would  be  jeopardized.  He  called  for 
his   comrades   to   move   back   and   that   he 
would  stay  and  provide  cover  for  them.  He 
made  this  decision  realizing  that  the  enemy 
was  converging  on  three  sides  of  his  position 
and  only  meters  away,  and  a  delay  in  with- 
drawal meant  almost  certain  death.  Private 
Lozada  continued  to  deliver  a  heavy,  accu- 
rate volume  of  suppressing  fire  against  the 
enemy  until  he  was  mortally  wounded.  His 
actions   not  only   Inflicted   heavy   casualties 
on  the  enemy  but  saved  the  lives  of  many  of 
his  comrades,  several  of  whom  were  seriously 
wounded  and  had  to  be  carried  during  the 
withdrawal.   His   heroic   deed   served   as   an 
example  and  an  Inspiration  to  his  comrades 
throughout    the    ensuing    four-day    battle. 
Private  Lozada's  actions  are  In  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Army  and  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit,  and 
the  United  States  Army. 

(November  18,  196ft] 
Cpl.  Jerrt  Wickam,  U.S.  Armt — 

POSTHUMOUSLT 

Corporal  Jerry  W.  Wickam.  United  States 
Army,  distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  Intrepidity  on  6  January  1968, 
while  serving  with  Troop  F,  3d  Squadron,  11th 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  On  this  date.  Troop  P  was  con- 
ducting a  reconnaissance  In  force  mission 
southwest  of  Loc  Nlnh  when  the  lead  ele- 
ment of  the  friendly  force  was  subjected  to 
a  heavy  barrage  of  rocket,  automatic  weap- 
ons, and  small  arms  fire  from  a  well  con- 
cealed enemy  bunker  complex.  Disregard- 
ing the  Intense  lire.  Corporal  Wickam  leaped 
from  his  armored  vehicle  and  sissaulted  one 
of  the  enemy  bunkers  and  threw  a  grenade 
Into  It,  killing  two  enemy  soldiers.  He  moved 
Into  the  bunker,  and  vrith  the  aid  of  another 
soldier,  began  to  remove  the  body  of  one 
Viet  Cong  when  he  detected  the  sound  of  an 
enemy    grenade    being    charged.    Corporal 


Wickam  warned  his  comrade  and  physically 
pushed  ^irn  away  from  the  grenade  thus 
protecting  him  from  the  force  of  the  blast. 
When  a  second  Viet  Cong  bunker  was  dis- 
covered, he  ran  through  a  hall  of  enemy  fire 
to  deliver  deadly  fire  Into  the  bunker,  killing 
one  enemy  soldier.  He  also  captured  one  Viet 
Cong  who  later  provided  valuable  Informa- 
tion on  enemy  activity  In  the  Loc  Nlnh  area. 
After  the  patrol  withdrew  and  an  alrstrlke 
was  conducted.  Corporal  Wickam  led  his  men 
back  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  strike. 
They  were  immediately  attacked  again  by 
enemy  fire.  WlthoutL-hesltatlon,  he  charged 
the  bunker  from  which  the  fire  was  being  di- 
rected, enabling  the  remainder  of  his  men 
to  seek  cover.  He  threw  a  grenade  Inside  of 
the  enemy's  position  killing  two  Viet  Cong 
and  destroying  the  bunker.  Moments  later 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  enemy  fire. 
Cori>oral  Wickam's  conspicuous  gallantry,  ex- 
traordinary heroism  and  Intrepidity  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  life  were  In  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  military  serr- 
ice  and  refiect  great  credit  upon  hlmseU  and 
the  United  States  Army. 

(November  24.  1969] 
Statf  Sot.  Paul  R.  Lambers,  U.S.  Armt 
Staff   Sergeant    (then   Sergeant)    Paul   R. 
Lambers  distinguished  himself   by   conspic- 
uous gallantry  and  Intrepidity  In  action  on 
20  August  1968  while  serving  with  the  Third 
Platoon.  Company  A,  2d  BattaUon.  27th  In- 
fantry, 25th  Infantry  Division,  In  Tay  Nlnh 
Province,  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  The  unit  had 
established  a  night  defensive  position  astride 
a  suspected  enemy  infiltration  route,  when  It 
was    attacked   by   an   estimated   Viet    Cong 
battaUon.    During    the    Initial    enemy    on- 
slaught,   the    platoon    leader    fell    sertouly 
wounded    and    Sergeant    Lambers    assumed 
command  of  the  platoon.  Disregarding  the 
Intense  enemy  fire.  Sergeant  Lambers  left  his 
covered  position,  secured  the  platoon  radio 
and  moved  the  command  post  to  direct  the 
defense.  When  his  radio  became  inoperative 
due    to    enemy    action.    Sergeant    Lambers 
crossed  the  fire  swept  position  to  secure  the 
90mm  recolUess  rifle  crew's  radio  In  order  to 
re-establish   communications.  Upon  discov- 
ering that  the  90mm  recolUess  rifle  was  not 
f  imcUonlng,  Sergeant  Lambers  assisted  in  the 
repair  of  the  weapon  and  directed  cannister 
fire  at  point  blank  range  against  the  attack- 
ing enemy  who  had  breached  the  defensive 
wire  of  the  {xssltlon.  When  the  weapon  was 
knocked  out  by  enemy  fire,  he  single-hand- 
edly repulsed  a  penetration  of  the  position 
by  detonating  claymore  mines  and  tiirowlng 
grenades   Into  the  midst  of   the   attackers, 
killing  five  of  the  enemy.  He  then  attacked 
a  number  of  enemy  who  were  moving  on  the 
northwest   sector   of  the   perimeter,   killing 
four  more  of  the  Viet  Cong  with  weU  aimed 
hand  grenades.  Sergeant  Lambers  maintained 
command  of  the  platoon  elements  by  mov- 
ing from  position  to  position  under  the  hall 
of  enemy  fire,  providing  assistance  where  the 
assault  was  the  heaviest  and  by  his  outstand- 
ing example  Inspiring  his  men  to  the  utmost 
efforts  of  courage.   He  displayed  great  skill 
and  valor  throughout  the  five  hour  battle  by 
personaUy  directing  arUUery  and  helicopter 
fires,  placing  them  at  times  vrtthln  five  meters 
of  the  defensive  position    He  repeatedly  ex- 
posed himself  to  hostile  fire  at  great  risk  to 
his  own  life  In  order  to  redistribute  anmiunl- 
tlon  and  to  care  for  seriously  wounded  com- 
rades and  to  move  them  to  sheltered  posi- 
tions. Sergeant  Lambers'  superb  leadership, 
professional   skUl   and    magnificent   courage 
saved  the  Uves  of  his  comrades,  resulted  In 
the  virtual  annihilation  of  a  vastly  superior 
enemy  force  and  were  largely  instrumental  in 
thwarting   an   enemy    offensive   against   Tay 
Nlnh  City.  His  conspicuous  gaUantry  at  the 
rlak  of  his  own  Ufe  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  mUitary  service  and 
refiects  great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit 
and  the  United  States  Army. 
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Src.    WKBSTxa    Ande«son 
Sergeant    First    Class 
(then  Staff  Sergeant), 
by  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
action  while  serving  as  Chief 
Battery  A,  2d  Battalion.  320th 
Airborne      Infantry      Division 
against   a   hostile   force   near 
public  of  Vietnam.  During 
ing   hours  on   15  October   196' 
defensive  position  was  attacked 
mined  North  Vietnamese  ArmyJ 
supported  by  heavy  mortar, 
rocket    propelled    grenade 
weapon    fire.    The    Initial 
breached    the    battery    defenslv 
Sergeant  Anderson  with  compli 
for  his  personal  safety  mounted 
parapet  of  his  howitzer  position 
the  mainstay  of  the  defense     ' 
position.  Sergeant  Anderson 
tatlng  direct  howitzer  fire  on 
enemy  while  providing  rifle 
fenslve  fire  against  enemy 
Ing    to    overrun    his    gun 
While  protecting  his  crew  and 
Are  against  the  enemy  from 
sltlon,  two  enemy  grenades 
feet     knocking     him     down 
wounding  him  In  the  legs, 
cruclatlng    pain    and    though 
stand.  Sergeant  Anderson  vi " 
himself  on  the  parapet  and 
rect  howitzer  fire  upon  the 
and  to  encourage  his  men  to 
an  enemy  grenade  land  wlthl^i 
near  a  wounded  member  of 
Sergeant  Anderson,  heedless  oi 
ty.   seized    the    grenade   and 
throw  It  over  the  parapet  to 
As  the  grenade  was  thrown 
Oon  It  exploded  and  Sergeant 
again    grievously    wounded 
partially    conscious    and    s« 
Sergeant  Anderson  refused 
tlon  and  continued  to  encc 
the  defense  of  the  position 
son  by  his  inspirational  1« 
slonallsm.   devotion   to   duty 
disregard   for   his   own   welfarp 
maintain  the  defense  of  his  i 
and   to  defeat  a  determined 
Sergeant    Anderson's    consplcu 
and  extraordinary  heroism  at 
own  life  above  and  beyond  t 
are  In  the  highest  traditions 
service  and  reflect  great  credit 
his  unit  and  the  United  "'"' 
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S.  SCT.  NiCKT  D.  Bacom.   J5.  AanT 
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Staff    Sergeant    Nicky    D 
gulshed  himself  by  consplcuo\^ 
intrepidity  while  serving  as 
with  the  1st  Platoon,  Comp 
tallon.  21st  Infantry.  America  I 
Ing  an  operation  west  of 
of  Vietnam,  on  26  Augiist 
pany    B    came    under    fire 
bunker   line   to    the   front 
quickly   organized   his  men 
forward   In   an   assault.   He 
hostile  bunker  and  destroyep 
nades.  As  he  did  so,  several 
Including  the  1st  Platoon 
by  machine  gun  Are  and  fell 
exposed  position  forward  of 
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Under  his  leadership  and  example,  the  mem- 
bers of  both  platoons  accepted  his  authority 
without  question.  Continuing  to  Ignore  the 
intense  hostile  fire,  he  climbed  up  on  the 
exposed  deck  of  a  tank  and  directed  fire  Into 
the  enemy  position  while  several  wounded 
men  were  evacuated.  As  a  result  of  Sergeant 
Bacon's  extraordinary  efforts,  his  company 
was  able  to  move  forward,  ellnxlnate  the 
enemy  positions,  and  rescue  the  men  trapped 
to  the  front.  Sergeant  Bacon's  conspicuous 
gallantry  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  was  In 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  military  service 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  himself,  his 
unit  and  the  United  SUtes  Army. 

(December  2.  1969) 
S.  SCT.  CLirroRD  C.  Sims,  U.S.  Akmt — 
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Posthumously 

Staff    Sergeant    Clifford    C.    Sims    dlstln- 
guUhed  himself  on  21  February  1968.  while 
serving  as  a  squad  leader  with  Company  D, 
2nd    Battalion    (Airborne),    SOlst    Infantry, 
lOlst  Airborne  Division,  near  Hue,  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  Company  D  was  assault- 
ing a  heavily  fortified  enemy  position  con- 
cealed within  a  dense  wooded  area  when  It 
encountere .    strong    enemy    defensive    fire. 
Once  within  the  woodllne.  Sergeant  Sims  led 
his  squad   In   a   furloxis  attack   against   an 
enemy   force  which   had   pinned  down   the 
1st   Platoon   and   threatened   to   overrun   it. 
His  skillful  leadership  provided  the  platoon 
with  freedom  of  movement  and  enabled  It 
to  regain  the  Initiative.  Sergeant  Sims  was 
then  ordered  to  move  his  squad  to  a  posi- 
tion  where   he   could   provide   covering   fire 
for   the   company   command   group   and   to 
Unk    up    with    the    3d    Platoon,    which    was 
under  heavy  enemy  pressure.  After  moving 
no  more  than  thirty  meters  Sergeant  Sims 
noticed    that    a    brick    structxure    in    which 
ammunition  was  stocked  was  on  fire.  Realiz- 
ing the  danger.  Sergeant  Sims  took  Immedi- 
ate action  to  move  his  squad  from  this  po- 
sition. Though  In  the  process  of  leaving  the 
area   two   members   of    his   squad    were    In- 
jured   by    the   subsequent   explosion   of   the 
ammunition.  Sergeant  Sims'  prompt  actions 
undoubtedly  prevented  more  serious  caaual- 
tles     from     occurring.      While      continuing 
throtigh    the    dense    woods    amidst    heavy 
enemy    fire.    Sergeant   Sims    and    his    squad 
were  approaching  a  bunker  when  they  heard 
the  unmistakable  noise  of  a  concealed  booby 
trap    being    triggered    Immediately    to    their 
front.  Sergeant  Sims  warned  his  comrades  of 
the  danger  and  unhesitatingly  hurled  him- 
self upon  the  device  as  It  exploded,  taking 
the  full  Impact  of  the  blast.  In  so  protect- 
ing his   fellow   soldiers,   he  willingly  sacri- 
ficed   his    own    life.    Staff    Sergeant    Sims' 
conspicuous    gallantry,    extraordinary    hero- 
ism and  Intrepidity  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
life,  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  are 
In   keeping  with   the   highest   traditions   of 
the  military  service  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  United  States  Army. 

(December  2,  1969 1 
Sfc.   Eugene  Ashley,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army — 
Posthumously  * 

Sergeant  First  Class  Eugene  Ashley,  Jr., 
distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  Intrepidity  while  serving  with  De- 
tachment A-101,  Company  C,  5th  Special 
Forces  Group  (Airborne),  Ist  Special  Forces, 
near  Lang  Vel  Special  Forces  Camp  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  6  and  7  February 
1968  Sergeant  Ashley  was  the  Senior  Special 
Forces  Advisor  of  a  hastily  organized  assault 
force  whose  mission  was  to  rescue  entrapped 
United  States  Special  Forces  Advisors  at 
Camp  Lang  Vel.  During  the  Initial  attack  on 
the  Special  Forces  camp  by  North  Vietnam- 
ese Army  forces,  Sergeant  Ashley  supported 
the  camp  with  high  explosive  and  Illumina- 


tion mortar  rounds    When  communications 
were  lost  with  the  main  camp,  he  assumed 
the  additional  responsibility  of  directing  air 
strikes  and  artillery  support.  Sergeant  Ash- 
ley organized  and  equipped  a  small  assault 
force  composed  of  local  friendly   personnel. 
During  the  ensuing  battle,  Sergeant  Ashley 
led  a  total  of  flve  vigorous  assaults  against 
the   enemy,    continuously   exposing    himself 
to  a  voluminous  hall  of  enemy  grenades,  ma- 
chine   gun    and    automatic    weapons    fire. 
Throughout  these  assaults,  he  was  plagued 
by  numerous  booby  trapped  satchel  charges 
in   all  bunkers  on  his  avenue  of  approach 
During  his  fifth  and  final   assault,  he  ad- 
justed air  strikes  nearly  on   top  of  his  as- 
sault element,  forcing  the  enemy  to  with- 
draw  and   resulting   In   friendly   control   of 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  While  exposing  him- 
self to  intense  enemy  fire,  he  was  seriously 
wounded  by  machine  gun  fire  but  continued 
hU  mission  without  regard  to  his  personal 
safety.  After  the  fifth  assault  he  lost  con- 
sciousness and  was  carried  from  the  summit 
by  his  comrades  only  to  suffer  a  fatal  wound 
when  an  enemy  artillery  round  landed  In  the 
area.    Sergeant    Ashley    displayed    extraordi- 
nary heroUm  In  risking  his  life  In  an  attempt 
to  save  the  Uves  of  hU  entrapped  comrades 
and  commanding  officer.  His  total  disregard 
for  his  own  personal  safety  while  exposed  to 
enemy   observation   and   automatic  weapons 
fire  was  an  Inspiration  to  all  men  committed 
to  the  assault.  The  resolute  valor  with  which 
he  led   flve   gallant  charges  placed   critical 
diversionary  pressure  on  the  attacking  enemy 
and  his  valiant  efforts  carved  a  channel  in  the 
overpowering  enemy  forces  and  weapons  posi- 
tions through  which  the  survivors  of  Camp 
Lang  Vel  eventually  escaped  to  freedom.  Ser- 
geant Ashley's  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the 
cost  of  his  ovn  life  was  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions   of    the   military    service,   and   reflects 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit  and  the 
United  States  Army. 

(December  2,  1969] 
2d  Lt.  Terrence  C.  Graves,  U.S.  Marine 

Corps — Posthumously 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  a  Platoon  Commander  with 
the  Third  Force  Reconnaissance  Company, 
Third  Reconnaissance  Battalion,  Third  Ma- 
rine Division,  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on 
16  February  1968.  While  on  a  long-range  re- 
connaissance mission.  Lieutenant  Graves' 
eight-man  patrol  observed  seven  enemy 
soldiers  approaching  their  position.  Reacting 
Instantly,  he  deployed  his  men  and  directed 
their  flre  on  the  approaching  enemy.  After 
the  flre  bad  ceased,  he  and  two  patrol  mem- 
bers commenced  a  search  of  the  area,  and 
suddenly  came  under  a  heavy  volume  of  hos- 
tile small  arms  and  automatic  weapons  flre 
from  a  numerically  superior  enemy  force. 
When  one  of  his  men  was  hit  by  the  enemy 
flre.  Lieutenant  Graves  moved  through  the 
flre-swept  area  to  his  radio  and,  while  direct- 
ing suppressive  flre  from  his  men,  requested 
air  support  and  adjusted  a  heavy  volume  of 
artillery  and  helicopter  gunshlp  flre  upon 
the  enemy.  After  attending  the  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Graves,  accompanied  by  another 
marine,  moved  from  his  relatively  safe  posi- 
tion to  conflrm  the  results  of  the  earlier  en- 
gagement. Observing  that  several  of  the 
enemy  were  stUl  alive,  he  launched  a  de- 
termined assault,  eliminating  the  remaining 
enemy  troops.  He  then  began  moving  the 
patrol  to  a  landing  zone  for  extraction,  when 
the  unit  again  came  under  intense  flre  which 
wounded  two  more  marines  and  Lieutenant 
Graves.  Refusing  medical  attention,  he  once 
more  adjusted  air  strikes  and  artillery  flre 
upon  the  enemy  whUe  directing  the  fire  of 
his  men.  He  led  his  men  to  a  new  landing 
site  into  which  he  skillfully  guided  the  In- 
coming aircraft  and  boarded  his  men  while 
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remaining  exposed  to  the  hostile  flre.  Realiz- 
ing that  one  of  the  wounded  had  not  em- 
barked, he  directed  the  aircraft  to  depart 
and,  along  with  another  marine,  moved  to 
the  side  of  the  casualty.  Confronted  with  a 
shortage  of  ammunition,  Lieutenant  Graves 
utilized  supporting  arms  and  directed  fire 
until  a  second  helicopter  arrived.  At  this 
point,  the  volume  of  enemy  flre  intensified, 
hitting  the  helicopter  and  causing  It  to 
crash  shorUy  after  liftoff.  All  aboard  were 
killed.  Lieutenant  Graves'  ouUtandlng  cour- 
age, superb  leadership  and  Indomitable  fight- 
ing spirit  throughout  the  day  were  In  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 
He  gallantly  gave  hU  life  for  his  country. 


(April  7,  1970) 
8gt.  Anund  C.  Roark,  U.S.  Army — 

Posthumously 
Sergeant  Anund  C.  Roark  distinguished 
himself  by  extraordinary  gallantry  and  In- 
trepidity while  serving  with  Company  C,  1st 
Battalion,  12th  Infantry,  4th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  Kontum  Province,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. On  16  May  1968.  Sergeant  Roark  was 
the  point  squad  leader  of  a  small  force  which 
had  the  mission  of  rescuing  eleven  men  in  a 
hilltop  observation  post  under  heavy  attack 
by  a  company -size  force,  approximately  1000 
meters  from  the  battalion  perimeter.  As  lead 
elements  of  the  relief  force  reached  the  be- 
sieged observation  poet,  Intense  automatic 
weapons  fire  from  enemy  occupied  bunkers 
halted  their  movement.  Without  hesitation. 
Sergeant  Roark  maneuvered  his  squad,  re- 
peatedly exposing  himself  to  the  withering 
enemy  fire  to  hurl  grenades  and  direct  the 
fire  of  his  squad  to  gain  fire  superiority  and 
cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  outpost  and 
evacuation  of  Its  casualties.  Frustrated  In 
their  effort  to  overrun  the  position,  the 
enemy  swept  the  hilltop  with  small  arms  and 
volleys  of  grenades.  Seeing  a  grenade  land 
In  the  midst  of  his  men,  Sergeant  Roark, 
with  complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety, 
burled  himself  upon  the  grenade,  absorbing 
Its  blast  with  his  body.  Sergeant  Roark's 
magnificent  leadership  and  dauntless  cour- 
age saved  the  lives  of  many  of  bis  comrades 
and  were  the  Inspiration  for  the  successful 
relief  of  the  outpost.  His  actions  which  cul- 
minated m  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  his  life 
were  In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  military  service  and  reflect  great  credit 
on  himself  and  the  United  States  Army. 


(April  7, 1970) 

Sp5c.  John  J.  KEDENBtmo,  U.S.  Abmt — 
Posthu  mously 

Specialist  Five  John  J.  Kedenburg,  United 
States  Army,  Command  and  Control  Detach- 
ment North,  Forward  Operating  Base  3,  5th 
Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne),  1st  Special 
Forces,  distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  on  13  June  1968.  while  serving  as 
advisor  to  a  long  range  reconnaissance  team 
of  South  Vietnamese  irregular  troops.  The 
team's  mission  was  to  conduct  counter- 
guerilla  operations  deep  within  enemy-held 
territory.  Prior  to  reaching  the  day's  objec- 
tive, the  team  was  attacked  and  encircled  by 
a  battalion-size  North  Vietnamese  Army 
force.  Specialist  Kedenburg  assumed  imme- 
diate command  of  the  team  which  succeeded, 
after  a  flerce  fight,  in  breaking  out  of  the 
encirclement.  As  the  team  moved  through 
thick  Jungle  to  a  position  from  which  it 
could  be  extracted  by  helicopter.  Specialist 
Kedenburg  conducted  a  gallant  rear  guard 
fight  against  the  pursuing  enemy  and  called 
for  tactical  air  support  and  rescue  helicop- 
ters. His  withering  fire  against  the  enemy 
permitted  the  team  to  reach  a  pre-selected 
landing  zone  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man, 
who  was  unaccounted  for.  Once  in  the  land- 
ing zone.  Specialist  Kedenburg  deployed  the 
team  Into  a  perimeter  defense  against  the 


numerically  superior  enemy  force.  When  the 
tactical  air  support  arrived,  he  skillfully  di- 
rected air  strikes  against  the  enemy,  sup- 
pressing their  fire  so  that  helicopters  could 
hover  over  the  area  and  drop  slings  to  be 
used  In  the  extraction  of  the  team.  After 
half  of  the  team  was  extracted  by  helicopter, 
Specialist  Kedenburg  and  the  remaining 
three  members  of  the  team  harnessed  them- 
selves to  the  sling  on  a  second  hovering  heli- 
copter. Just  as  the  helicopter  was  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  area,  the  South  Vietnamese 
team  member  who  had  been  unaccounted 
for  after  the  initial  encounter  with  the 
enemy  appeared  in  the  landing  zone.  Spe- 
cialist Kedenburg  unhestitatlngly  gave  up  his 
place  in  the  sling  to  the  man  and  directed 
the  helicopter  pilot  to  leave  the  area.  He  then 
continued  to  engage  the  enemy  who  were 
swarming  Into  the  landing  zone,  killing  six 
enemy  soldiers  before  he  was  overpowered. 
Specialist  Kedenburg'B  inspiring  leadership, 
consummate  courage  and  willing  self-sacrifice 
permitted  his  small  team  to  Inflict  heavy  cas- 
ualties on  the  enemy  and  escape  almost  cer- 
tain annihilation.  His  actions  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  United  States 
Army. 


(April  7,  19701 

S.  SCT.  LiASZLO  Rabel,  U.S.  Army — 
Posthumously 
Staff  Sergeant  Laszlo  Raber  distinguished 
himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intre- 
pidity while  serving  as  leader  of  Team  Delta, 
74th  Infantry  Detachment  (Long  Range  Pa- 
trol), 173d  Airborne  Brigade,  In  Blnh  Dlnh 
Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  13  Novem- 
ber 1968.  At  1000  hours  on  this  date,  Team 
Delta  was  In  a  defensive  perimeter  conduct- 
ing reconnaissance  of  enemy  trail  networks 
when  a  member  of  the  team  detected  enemy 
movement  to  the  front.  As  Sergeemt  Rabel 
and  a  comrade  pre{>ared  to  clear  the  area,  he 
heard  an  incoming  grenade  as  it  landed  in 
the  midst  of  the  team's  perimeter.  With 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  life.  Sergeant 
Rabel  threw  himself  on  the  grenade  and, 
covering  it  with  his  body,  received  the  com- 
plete Impact  of  the  Immediate  explosion. 
Through  his  indomitable  courage,  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  safety  and  profound 
concern  for  his  fellow  soldiers.  Sergeant  Rabel 
averted  the  loss  of  life  and  Injury  to  the  other 
members  of  Team  Delta.  By  his  conspicuous 
gallantry  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  military  service. 
Staff  Sergeant  Rabel  has  reflected  great  credit 
upon  himself,  his  unit  and  the  United  States 
Army. 


[April  7,  1970] 

Sp4c.  Kenneth  L.  Olson,  U.S.  Army — 
Posthumously 

Specialist  Pour  Kenneth  L.  Olson  distin- 
guished himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  cost  of  his  life  on 
13  May  1968  while  serving  as  a  team  leader 
with  CMnpany  A,  5th  Battalion,  12th  In- 
fantry, 199th  Infantry  Brigade  (Separate) 
(Light) ,  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  this 
date  Specialist  Olson  was  participating  in  a 
mission  to  reinforce  a  reconnaissance  pla- 
toon which  was  heavily  engaged  with  a  well- 
entrenched  Viet  Cong  force.  When  his  pla- 
toon moved  into  the  area  of  contact  and 
had  overrun  the  first  line  of  enemy  bunkers. 
Specialist  Olson  and  a  fellow  soldier  moved 
forward  of  the  platoon  to  Investigate  another 
suspected  line  of  bunkers.  As  the  two  men 
advanced  they  were  pinned  down  by  Intense 
automatic  weapons  fire  from  an  enemy  posi- 
tion ten  meters  to  their  front.  With  com- 
plete disregard  tat  his  own  safety.  Specialist 
Olson  exposed  himself  and  hurled  a  hand 
grenade  into  the  Viet  Cong  position.  Falling 
to  sUence  the  hostile  tire,  he  again  exposed 
himself  to  the  Intense  flre  In  preparation 
to  assault  the  enemy  position.  As  be  pre- 
pared to  burl  the  grenade  be  was  wounded. 


causing  blm  to  drop  the  activated  device 
within  bis  own  position.  Realizing  that  it 
would  explode  immediately.  Specialist  Olson 
threw  himself  upon  the  grenade  and  pulled 
It  In  to  bis  body  to  take  the  full  force  of  the 
explosion.  By  this  unselfish  action  Specialist 
Olson  sacrificed  bis  own  life  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  fellow  coDorades-ln-arms.  His  extraor- 
dinary heroism  Inspired  bis  fellow  soldiers 
to  renew  their  efforts  and  totally  defeat  the 
enemy  force.  Specialist  Olson's  profound 
courage  and  intrepidity  were  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  military  service 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself,  bis 
unit  and  the  United  States  Army. 

(April  7.  1970] 

Pre.    David    P.    Nash,    U.S.    Army — Posthu- 
mously 

Private  First  Class  David  P.  Nash  distin- 
guished himself  on  29  December  1968  while 
serving  as  grenadier  with  Company  B.  2d 
Battalion.  39th  Infantry,  9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  Giao  Due  District  of  E>lnb  Tuong 
Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  When  an 
ambush  patrol  of  which  he  was  a  member 
suddenly  came  under  Intense  attack  before 
reaching  its  destination,  be  was  the  first  to 
return  the  enemy  fire.  Taking  an  exposed 
location.  Private  Nash  suppressed  the  hostile 
fusillade  with  a  rapid  series  of  rounds  from 
his  grenade  latmcber,  enabling  artillery  flre 
to  be  adjusted  on  the  enemy.  After  the  foe 
bad  been  routed,  bis  small  element  con- 
tinued to  the  ambush  site  where  he  estab- 
lished a  position  with  three  fellow  soldiers 
on  a  narrow  dike.  Shortly  past  midnight, 
while  Private  Nash  and  a  comrade  kept 
watch  and  the  two  other  men  took  their  turn 
sleeping,  an  enemy  grenade  wounded  two 
soldiers  In  the  adjacent  position.  Seconds 
later,  Private  Nash  saw  another  grenade  land 
only  a  few  feet  from  bis  own  position.  Al- 
though be  coMld  have  escaped  barm  by 
rolling  down  the  other  side  of  the  dike,  be 
shouted  a  warning  to  bis  comrades  and 
leaped  upon  the  lethal  explosive.  Absorbing 
the  blast  with  bis  own  body,  be  saved  the 
Uvea  of  the  three  men  in  the  area  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own.  By  his  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry at  the  cost  of  bis  own  life  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  mlUtary  service. 
Private  Nash  has  reflected  great  credit  on 
himself,  bis  unit  and  the  United  States 
Army. 

(April  7,  1970] 
S.  ScT.  Marvin  R.  Younc,  U.S.  Aurr — 

POSTHUM  OUSLY 

staff  Sergeant  Marvin  R.  Toung  distin- 
guished himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  cost  of  his  Ufe  on  21 
August  1968,  while  serving  as  a  squad  leader 
with  Company  C,  Ist  Battalion  (Mechan- 
ized) ,  5th  Infantry,  25tb  Infantry  Division  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  While  conducting 
a  reconnaissance  mission  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ben  Cui,  Company  C  was  suddenly  engaged 
by  an  estimated  reglmental-slze  force  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  During  the 
Initial  volley  of  fire  the  point  element  of 
the  1st  Platoon  was  pinned  down,  sustaining 
several  casualties,  and  the  acting  platoon 
leader  was  killed.  Sergeant  Young  unhesitat- 
ingly assumed  command  of  the  platoon  and 
immediately  began  to  organize  and  deploy 
his  men  into  a  defensive  position  In  order  to 
repel  the  attacking  force.  As  a  human  wave 
attack  advanced  on  Sergeant  Young's  pla- 
toon, be  moved  from  position  to  position, 
encouraging  and  directing  fire  on  the  hostile 
Insurgents  while  exposing  himself  to  the  hall 
of  enemy  bullets.  After  receiving  orders  to 
withdraw  to  a  better  defensive  position,  he 
remained  behind  to  provide  covering  fire  for 
the  withdrawal.  Observing  that  a  small  ele- 
ment of  the  i>olnt  squad  was  unable  to  ex- 
tract Itself  from  its  position,  and  completely 
disregarding  bis  personal  safety.  Sergeant 
Voung  began  moving  toward  their  position. 
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firing  as  he  maneuvensd.  Whei  halfway  to 
their  position  he  suatalned  a  :rttlcal  head 
inlury  yet  he  continued  hU  mlMlon  and 
ordered  the  element  to  wlthdrau.  Remaining 
with  the  squad  aa  It  fought  lt»  way  to  the 
rear  he  was  twice  seriously  wo^inded  In  the 
.jm'and  leg.  Although  his  leg  w^s  badly  shat- 
tered Sergeant  Young  refused  assistance  that 
would  have  slowed  the  retreat,  of  hU  com- 
radea  and  he  ordered  them  to  obnUnue  their 
withdrawal  while  he  provided  piotectlve  cov- 
ering fire.  With  domliable  courage  and  heroic 
selfsacrlflce.  he  continued  his  self-assigned 
mission  until  the  enemy  force  engulfed  his 
DOBltlon.  By  his  conspicuous  ga  lantry  at  the 
C06t  of  his  own  life  in  the  highest  tradlUons 
of  the  military  service.  Staff  Se  geant  Young 
has  reflected  great  credit  upor  himself,  his 
unit  and  the  United  States  Am  y. 

lAprU  7.  1970) 
RoDN«T  J.   Y.   Yano.   q.S- 

POSTHtJMOCSLT 

Sergeant   First  Class   Rodne^ 
dlsUngtilshed    himself    on    1     Fanuary    1969 
while  serving  with   the  Air  Cavalry  Troop. 
11th    Armored    Cavalry    Regliient.    In    the 
vicinity  of  Blen  Hao,  Republli:  of  Vietnam. 
Segreant  Yano  was  performing  the  duUes  of 
crew  chief  aboard  the  troops  command-and- 
control    helicopter    during    ftitlon    against 
enemy   forces   entrenched    in   dense   Jungle. 
Prom  an  exposed  position  in  tbe  face  of  in- 
tense small  arms  and  antlalrcr  »f t  fire  he  de- 
Uvered    suppressive    Are    upon    the    enemy 
forces  and  marked  their  posltlcos  with  smoke 
and  white  phosphorous  grenades,  thus  enabl- 
ing his  troop  commander  to  c  Irect  accurate 
and  effective  artillery  fire  agalxst  the  hosUle 
emplacements    A  grenade,  exploding  prema- 
turely, covered  him  with  burlilng  phospho- 
rous, and  left  him  severely  wfcunded.  Flam- 
ing fragments  within  the  helicopter  caused 
supplies  and  ammunition  to  dttonate.  Dense 
white  smoke  filled  the  aircraft!  obscuring  the 
pUot's  vision  and  causing  hlii  to  lose  con 
trol.   Although  having  the  u 
arm  and  being  partially  bllndi ,      . 
explosion.  Sergeant  Yano   coijipletely  dlsre 
garded   his  own  weUare  andjbegan  hurling 
blazing  ammunition  from  thr  «--"-"•«•■—    »" 
so  doing  he  Inflicted  addlUon 
himself,  yet  he  persisted  u: 
was  past.  Sergeant  Yano's  In 
age  and  profound  concern  f 
averted  loss  of  Ufe  and  addl 
the  rest  of  the  crew.  By  his  conspicuous  gal 
lantry  at  the  cost  of  his  own  l^e,  In  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  mlUtary 
Yano  has  reflected  great  cr 
his  unit  and  the  United  Sta 
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emy  positions  effecUve  suppressive  Are  which 
enabled  the  rescue  to  be  completed.  In  a 
desperate  attempt  to  overrun  his  posiUon. 
an  enemy  force  left  its  cover  and  charged 
Sergeant  Stone.  Disregarding  the  danger  in- 
volved. Sergeant  Stone  rose  to  his  knees  and 
began  placing  Intense  fire  on  the  enemy  at 
polntblank  range,  killing  six  of  the  enemy 
before  falling  mortally  wounded.  His  actions 
of  unsurpassed  valor  were  a  source  of  In- 
spiration to  his  entire  unit,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  saving  the  lives  of  a  number 
of  his  fellow  soldiers.  His  actions  were  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
military  profession  and  reflect  great  credit 
on  him,  hia  unit,  and  the  United  States 
Army. 


of  only  one 
1  by  the  Initial 


helicopter.  In 
wounds  upon 
the   danger 

(mltable  cour- 
his  comrades 

onal  injury  to 


rvlce.  Sergeant 
t  on  himself. 
Army. 


(April  7.  19701 
SCT.  Lestbb  R.  aroifE  J«..  ts.  Amut— 

POOTHtrMOTTSL 

Sergeant  Lester  R.  Stone  Jr.  distinguished 
himself  on  3   March   1969  w|hlle   serving  as 
squad  leader  of  the  ist  Platoon.  Company  B. 
1st  Battalion.  20th  Infantryj  11th  Infantry 
Brigade.  23d  Infantry  Division    (Amertcal). 
On   this   date,  the   Ist   Plati)oon   was  on   a 
combat   patrol   mission   just  |  west  of  Land- 
ing Zone  Liz  when  It  cam^  under  intense 
automatic   weapons   and   grenade   fire  from 
a  well-concealed  company-siae  force  of  North 
Vietnamese  regulars.  Observing  the  platoon 
machine  gunner  fall  critically  wounded.  Ser- 
geant Stone  rushed  into  tl^  open  area  to 
the  side  of  his  injured  comrade.  Utilizing  the 
machine   gun.   Sergant   Stoie   remained   In 
the  exposed  area  to  provide  (Jo^er  Are  for  the 
wounded  soldier  who  was  t>elng  pulled   to 
safety  by  another  member  of  the  platoon. 
With  enemy  fire  impacting  lall  around  him. 
Sergeant  Stone  had  a  maltuncttom  in  the 
machine    gun.   preventing    Mm    from    firing 
the   weapon    automatically.    Displaying    ex- 
traordinary courage  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions.     Sergeant    Stonp     repaired    the 
we»pon  an^  oc«Unued  to  9\»ce  on  tbe  en- 


[April  7,  19701 
SCT.  WnxiAM  W.  Scat.  U.S.  Ahmt— 

POSTHVMOtJSl-T 

Sergeant   William   W.   Seay   distinguished 
himself  on  25  August  1968  while  serving  as  a 
driver  with  the  62d  Transportation  Company 
(Medium  Truck).   7th   Transportation   Bat- 
talion. 48th  Transportation  Group  on  a  re- 
supply    mission   near   Ap    Nhl,   RepubUc    of 
Vietnam.    The   convoy    with   which    he   was 
travelling,  carrying  critically  needed  ammu- 
nition and  supplies  from  Long  Blnh  to  Tay 
Nlnh,  was  ambushed  by  a  reinformed  bat- 
talion of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  As  the 
main  elements  of  the  convoy  entered  the 
ambush   kllUng  zone,   they   were   struck  by 
intense  rocket,  machine  gun  and  automatic 
weapon  Ares  from   the  well -concealed   and 
entrenched  enemy  force.  When  his  convoy 
was  forced  to  stop.  Sergeant  Seay  Immedi- 
ately dismounted  and  took  a  defensive  posi- 
tion behind  the  wheels  of  a  vehicle  loaded 
with    hlgh-exploslve    ammunition.    As    the 
violent  North  Vietnamese  assault  approached 
to  within  ten  meters  of  the  road.  Sergeant 
Seay  opened  fire,  killing  two  of  the  enemy. 
He  then  spotted  a  sniper  In  a  tree  approxi- 
mately seventy-flve  meters  to  his  front  and 
killed    him.    When    an    enemy    grenade   was 
thrown  under  an  ammunition   trailer  near 
his    position,    without   regard   for   his   own 
safety  he  left  his  protective  cover,  exposing 
himself  to  Intense  enemy  Are.  picked  up  the 
grenade,   and   threw   It   back    to   the   North 
Vietnamese  position,  killing  four  more  of  the 
enemy    and    saving    the    lives    of    the    men 
around  him.  Another  enemy  grenade  landed 
approximately    three   meters   from   Sergeant 
Seays  position.  Again  Sergeant  Seay  left  his 
covered  position  and  threw  the  armed  gre- 
nade back  upon  the  assaulting  enemy.  After 
returning  to  his  position  he  was  painfully 
wounded  In  the  right  wrist;   however.  Ser- 
geant Seay  continued  to  give  encouragement 
and  direction   to  his  fellow  soldiers.   After 
moving  to  the  relative  cover  of  a  shallow 
ditch,  he  detected  three  enemy  soldiers  who 
had  penetrated  the  position  and  were  pre- 
paring   to   fire   on    his   comrades.    Although 
weak  from  loss  of  blood  and  with  his  right 
hand  immobilized.  Sergeant  Seay  stood  up 
and  fired  his  riflle  with  his  left  hand,  killing 
all  three  and  saving  the  lives  of  the  other 
men  In  his  location.  As  a  result  of  his  heroic 
action.  Sergeant  Seay  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  sniper's  bullet.  Sergeant  Seay.  by  his 
conspicuous  gaUantry  and  Intrepidity  In  ac- 
tion at  the  cost  of  his  own  lUe.  has  reflected 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit  and  the 
United  States  Army. 

(April  7.  19701 
SP4C.  BtCTOa  Santiaoo-Colon.  U.S.  Abmt — 
PoerrHTmoTTSLT 
Specialist  Potir  Hector  Santiago-Colon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  conspicuous  gaUantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  cost  of  his  life  on  38 
June  1968  while  serving  as  a  gunner  in  the 
mortar  platoon  of  Company  B.  5th  Battalion. 
7th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmo- 
bile) in  Quang  Trl  Province.  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  On  this  date,  while  serving  as  a 


perimeter  sentry.  Specialist  Santiago-Colon 
heard    distinct    movement    In    the    heavily 
wooded   area   to  his  front   and  flanks.  Im- 
mediately he  alerted  his  fellow  sentries  in  the 
area  to  move  to  their  foxholes  and  remain 
alert  for  any  enemy  probing  forces.  From  the 
wooded  area  around  his  position  heavy  enemy 
automatic  weapons  and  small  arms  fire  sud- 
denly broke  out,  but  extreme  darkness  ren- 
dered difficult  the  precise  location  and  iden- 
tification of  the  hosUle  force.  Only  the  muz- 
zle  flashes   from   enemy    weapons   Indicated 
their  position.  Specialist  Santiago-Colon  and 
the  other  members  of  his  position  immediate- 
ly began  to  repel  the  attackers,  utilizing  hand 
arms  Are.  Due  to  the  heavy  volume  of  enemy 
Are  and  exploding  grenades  around  them,  a 
North  Vietnamese  soldier  was  able  to  crawl, 
grenades,   anti-personnel    mines  and   small 
undetected,  to  their  position.  Suddenly,  the 
enemy  soldier  lobbed  a  hand  grenade  Into 
Specialist   Santiago-Colon's   foxhole.   Realiz- 
ing that  there  was  no  time  to  throw  the  gre- 
nade out  of  his  position.  Specialist  Santiago- 
Colon  retrieved  the  grenade,  tucked  It  in  to 
his   stomach    and.    turning   away   from   his 
comrades,  absorbed   the  full  impact  of  the 
blast.  His  heroic  self-sacrlAce  saved  the  lives 
of  those  who  occupied  the  foxhole  with  him. 
and  provided  them  with  the  inspiration  to 
continue  Aghting  until  they  had  forced  the 
enemy  to  retreat  from  the  perimeter.  By  his 
conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
Ufe  m  the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service.    Specialist    Four    Hector    Santiago- 
Colon  has  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself, 
his  unit  and  the  United  States  Army. 


[Aprtl  7.  19701 
ScT.  Bat  McKibben,   U.S.   Armt— Post- 

BT7MOUSLT 

Sergeant     Ray     McKibben     distinguished 
himself  by  conspicuous  galantry  and  Intre- 
pidity In  action  above  and  beyond  the  caU 
of  duty  while  serving  as  team  leader  of  the 
point  element  of  a  reconnaissance  patrol  of 
Troop    B.    7th    Squadron    (Airmobile).    17th 
Cavalry   operating   in   enemy   territory   near 
Song  Mao  in  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  on 
6   December    1968.    Sergeant   McKibben   was 
leading  his  point  element  in  a  movement  to 
contact  along  a  well-travelled  traU  when  the 
lead  element  came  under  heavy  automatic 
weapons  Are  from  a  fortified  bunker  posi- 
tion, forcing  the  patrol  to  take  cover.  Ser- 
geant McKibben.  appraising  the  situation  and 
without  regard  for  his  own  safety,  charged 
through   bamboo   and   heavy   brush   to  the 
fortlAed  position.  klUed  the  enemy  gunner, 
secured  the  weapon  and  directed  his  patrol 
element  forward    As  the  patrol  moved  out. 
Sergeant  McKibben  observed  enemy  move- 
ment to  the  flank  of  the  patrol.  Fire  sup- 
port from  heUcopter  gunshlps  was  requested 
and  the  area  was  effectively  neutraUzed.  The 
patrol  again  continued  Its  mission  and  as 
the  lead  element  rounded  the  bend  of  a  river 
It  came  under  heavy  automatic  weapons  fire 
from  camouflaged  bunkers.  As  Sergeant  Mc- 
Kibben  was  deploying  his  men  to  covered 
positions,  he  observed  one  of  his  men  fall 
wounded.  Although  bullets  were  hitting  all 
around  the  wounded  man.  Sergeant  McKib- 
ben,  with   complete  disregard  for   his  own 
safety,  sprang  to  his  comrade's  side  and  un- 
der heavy  enemy  fire  pulled  him  to  safety 
behind    the    cover   of   a    rock    emplacement 
where  he  administered  hasty  first  aid.  Ser- 
gean   McKibben.   seeing   that   his   comrades 
were  pinned  down  and  were  unable  to  de- 
liver effective  fire  against  the  enemy  bimk- 
era.   again   undertook   a   single   handed   as- 
sault  of   the   enemy   defenses.   He   charged 
through  the  brush   and  hall   of  automatic 
weapons  fire  closing  on  the  first  bunker,  kill- 
ing the  enemy  with  accurate  rifle  fire  ana 
securing  the  enemy's  weapon.  He  continued 
his  aaaaiilt  against  the  next  bunker,  firing 
his   nfle  as  he  charged.  As  he  approached 
the  second  bunker  his  rifle  ran  out  of  am- 
munltton;    however,  he  usad  the  captured 
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enemy  weapon  until  It  too  was  empty,  at 
which  time  he  silenced  the  bunker  with  well- 
placed  hand  grenades.  He  reloaded  his  weap- 
on and  covered  the  advance  of  his  men  as 
they  moved  forward.  Observing  the  fire  of 
another  bunker  impeding  the  petrols  ad- 
vance. Sergeant  McKibben  again  single- 
handedly  assaulted  the  new  position.  As  he 
neared  the  bunker  he  was  mortaUy  wounded 
but  was  able  to  Are  a  final  burst  from  his 
weapon  killing  the  enemy  and  enabling  the 
patrol  to  continue  the  assault.  Sergeant  Mc- 
Klbben's  Indomitable  courage,  extraordinary 
heroism,  profound  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  soldiers  and  disregard  for  his 
own  personal  safety  saved  the  Uves  of  his 
comrades  and  enabled  the  patrol  to  accom- 
plish Its  mission.  Sergeant  McKibben 's  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  in  ac- 
tion at  the  cost  of  his  Ufe  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  are  In  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit,  and  the 
United  States  Army. 


(AprU  7,  19701 
Pre.  PHnx  O.  McDonald.  U.S.  Asmy— 

POSTHtJMOUSLT 

Private  First  Class  PhlU  G.  McDonald  dis- 
tinguished hlmseU  on  7  June  1968  while 
serving  as  a  Team  Leader  with  the  1st  Pla- 
toon of  Company  A.  1st  Battalion,  14th  In- 
fantry, 4th  infantry  Division,  In  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam.  While  on  a  combat  mission  near 
Kontum  City,  his  platoon  came  under  a 
heavy  barrage  of  automatic  weapons  fire 
from  a  well-concealed  company-size  enemy 
*orce.  Volunteering  to  escort  two  wounded 
comrades  to  an  evacuation  point.  Private 
McDonald  crawled  through  intense  Are  to  de- 
stroy with  a  grenade  an  enemy  automatic 
weapon  threatening  the  safety  of  the  evacua- 
tion. Returning  to  his  platoon,  he  again  vol- 
unteered to  provide  covering  Are  for  the 
maneuver  of  the  platoon  from  its  exposed 
position.  Realizing  the  threat  he  posed,  en- 
emy gunners  concentrated  their  fire  on  Pri- 
vate McDonalds  position,  seriously  wound- 
ing him.  Despite  his  painful  wounds.  Private 
McDonald  recovered  the  weapon  of  a 
wounded  machine  gunner  to  provide  accu- 
rate covering  Are  for  the  gunner's  evacua- 
tion. When  other  soldiers  were  pinned  down 
by  a  heavy  volume  of  Are  from  a  hostUe 
machine  gun  to  his  front.  Private  McDonald 
crawled  toward  the  enemy  position  to  de- 
troy  It  with  grenades.  He  was  mortaUy 
wounded  In  this  Intrepid  action.  Private 
McDonald's  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  Ufe  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  which  resulted  In  the  saving  of  the 
lives  of  his  comrades,  la  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  mlUtary  service  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  hlmseU,  his  unit, 
and  the  United  States  Army. 

(April  7,  19701 
Pre.  Mn.TON  A.  Ix*.  TJS.  Axm — 

POSTHtrifOUSLT 

Private  First  Class  MUton  A.  Lee,  distin- 
guished himself  by  consi^cuoua  gaUantry 
and  Intrepidity  In  action  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  on  26  April  1968,  near  the 
city  of  Phu  Bal  in  the  Province  of  Thua 
Thlen,  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  Private  Lee  w»s 
serving  as  the  radio  telephone  operator  with 
the  3d  Platoon,  Company  B,  2d  Battalion. 
502d  Infantry.  Ist  Brigade,  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Airmobile).  As  lead  element  for 
the  company,  the  3d  Platoon  received  Intense 
surprise  hostile  Are  from  a  force  of  North 
Vietnamese  Army  RegtUars  In  weU  concealed 
bunkers.  With  60  per  cent  casualties,  the 
platoon  maneuvered  to  a  position  of  cover  to 
treat  their  wounded  and  reorganize,  while  Pri- 
vate Lee  moved  through  the  heavy  enemy  Are 
giving  Ufe-savlng  Arst  aid  to  his  wounded 
comrades.  During  the  subsequent  assault  on 
the  enemy  defensive  positions,  Private  Lee 
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continuously  kept  close  radio  contact  with 
the  company  commander,  relaying  precise 
and  understandable  orders  to  his  platoon 
leader.  While  advancing  with  the  front  rank 
toward  the  objective.  Private  Lee  observed 
four  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  with  auto- 
matic weapons  and  a  rocket  launcher  lying 
In  wait  for  the  lead  element  of  the  platoon. 
As  the  element  moved  forward,  unawaiw  of 
the  concealed  danger.  Private  Lee  Immedi- 
ately and  with  utter  disregard  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  passed  his  radio  to  another 
soldier  and  charged  through  the  murderous 
Are.  Without  hesitation  he  continued  his  as- 
sault, overrunning  the  enemy  position,  killing 
all  occupants  and  capturing  four  automatic 
weai>ons  and  a  rocket  launcher.  Private  Lee 
continued  his  one-man  assavilt  on  the  second 
position  through  a  heavy  barrage  of  enemy 
automatic  weapons  fire.  Grievously  wounded, 
he  continued  to  press  the  attack,  crawling 
forward  into  a  firing  position  sind  delivering 
accurate  covering  Are  to  enable  his  platoon 
to  maneuver  and  destroy  the  position.  Not 
until  the  position  was  overrun  did  Private 
Lee  falter  In  his  steady  volume  of  Are  and 
succimib  to  his  wounds.  Private  Lee's  heroic 
actions  saved  the  lives  of  the  lead  element 
and  were  Instrumental  in  the  destruction  of 
the  key  position  of  the  enemy  defense.  Pri- 
vate Lee's  conspicuous  gaUantry  and  Intre- 
pidity at  the  risk  of  Ufe  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  are  In  keeping  with  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  mlUtary  service  and 
reflect  great  credit  on  himself,  the  502d  In- 
fantry, and  the  United  States  Army. 

[KpTil  7,  19701 
Pre.  Gakfizu)  M.  Langboen,  U.S.  Auct 
Private  First  Class  Garfield  H.  Langhom 
distinguished  himself  at  the  cost  of  his  Ufe 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  on  16 
January  1969,  whUe  serving  as  a  radio  oper- 
ator with  Troop  0,  7th  Squadron  ( AlrmobUe) , 
17th  Cavalry,  Ist  Aviation  Brigade,  near  Plel 
DJereng  in  Plelku  Province,  RepubUc  of  Viet- 
nam. Private  Langhom's  platoon  was  Inserted 
into  a  landing  zone  to  rescue  two  pUots  of  a 
Cobra  heUcopter  shot  down  by  enemy  fire  on 
a  heavUy  timbered  slope.  He  provided  radio 
coordination  with  the  command-and-control 
aircraft  overhead  while  the  troops  hacked 
their  way  through  dense  imdergrowth  to  the 
wreckage,  where  both  aviators  were  found 
dead.  As  the  men  were  taking  the  bodies  to  a 
pickup  site,  they  suddenly  came  under  In- 
tense fire  from  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  In 
camouflaged  bunkers  to  the  front  and  right 
flank,  and  within  minutes  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Private  Langhom  immediately 
radioed  for  help  from  the  orbiting  gunshlps, 
which  began  to  place  mini-gun  and  rocket 
fire  on  the  aggressors.  He  then  lay  between 
the  platoon  leader  and  another  man,  oper- 
ating the  radio  and  providing  covering  fire 
for  the  wounded  who  had  been  moved  to  the 
center  of  the  smaU  perimeter.  Darkness  soon 
fell,  making  it  Impossible  for  the  gunshlps 
to  give  accurate  support,  and  the  aggressors 
began  to  probe  the  perimeter.  An  enemy 
hand  grenade  landed  In  front  of  Private 
Langhom  and  a  few  feet  from  personnel  who 
had  become  casualties.  Choosing  to  protect 
these  wounded,  he  unhesitatingly  threw  him- 
self on  the  grenade,  scooped  it  beneath  bis 
body  and  atMorbed  the  blast.  By  sftcrifldng 
himself,  he  saved  the  Uves  of  bis  comimdes. 
Private  Langhom's  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
extraordinary  buolsm  at  the  cost  of  bis  own 
Ufe  were  In  keeping  with  tbe  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  mlUtary  service  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  himself,  bis  unit  and  tbe  United 
States  Army. 

(Apr.  7, 1910] 
SP4C.  Pnm  M.  Q-uxKvm,  VS.  Asirr — 

POSTHTTMOTTBLT 

Specialist  Foiir  Peter  M.  Ouenette  distin- 
guished himself  while  serving  as  a  machine 
gunner  with  Company  D.  3d  Battalion  (Air- 


borne), 506th  Infantry,  lOlst  Airborne  Divi- 
sion (Airmobile)  during  combat  operations 
In  Quan  Tan  Uyen  Province,  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  on  18  May  1968.  While  Specialist 
Guenette's  platoon  was  sweeping  a  suspected 
enemy  base  camp,  it  came  under  light  harass- 
ing fire  from  a  weU -equipped  and  firmly  en- 
trenched squad  of  North  Vietnamese  Army 
regulars  which  was  serving  as  a  delaying 
force  at  the  entrance  to  their  base  camp.  As 
the  platoon  moved  within  ten  meters  of  tbe 
fortified  positions,  the  enemy  Are  became 
Intense.  Specialist  Ouenette  and  bis  assistant 
gunner  immediately  began  to  provide  a  base 
of  suppressive  Are,  ceasing  momentarily  to 
aUow  the  assistant  gunner  time  to  throw  a 
grenade  Into  a  bunker.  Seconds  later,  an 
enemy  grenade  was  thrown  to  Specialist 
Guenette's  right  flank.  Realizing  that  tbe 
grenade  would  klU  or  wound  at  least  four 
men  and  destroy  tbe  machine  grun.  he  shout- 
ed a  warning  and  smothered  the  grenade 
with  his  body,  absorbing  its  blast.  Through 
his  actions,  be  prevented  loss  of  Ufe  or  Injury 
to  at  least  three  men  and  enabled  his 
comrades  to  maintain  their  fire  superiority. 
By  his  conspicuous  gallantry  at  tbe  cost  of 
bU  own  Ufe  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
tradlUons  of  tbe  military  service,  Specialist 
Guenette  has  reflected  great  credit  on  him- 
self, bis  unit  and  the  United  States  Army. 

[April  7.  19701 
Pre.  James  W.  Foits,  U.S.  Amct — 

POSTHU  MOT7SLT 

Private  First  Class  James  W.  FoTis  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  conspicuous  gaUantry 
and  Intrepidity  at  tbe  risk  of  bis  life  above 
and  beyond  tbe  ceil  of  duty  on  14  May  1968 
wbUe  serving  as  a  rifleman  with  Company  E, 
4th  BattaUon,  47th  Infantry,  9th  Infantry 
Division  In  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  On  this 
date.  Private  Fous  was  participating  In  a 
reconnaissance  In  force  mission  In  Klen  Hoa 
Province  when  his  vmlt  formed  Its  perimeter 
defense  for  the  night.  Private  Foxis,  together 
with  three  other  American  soldiers,  occupied 
a  position  in  a  thickly  vegetated  area  facing 
a  woodllne.  Private  Fous  detected  three  Viet 
Cong  maneuvering  toward  bis  position  and 
after  alerting  tbe  other  men,  directed  ac- 
curate fire  upon  the  enemy  soldiers.  sUenclng 
two  of  them.  The  third  Viet  Cong  soldier 
managed  to  escape  In  the  thick  vegetation 
after  throwing  a  hand  grenade  Into  Private 
Fous*  position.  Without  hesitation,  Private 
Fous  shouted  a  warning  to  his  comrades  and 
leaped  upon  the  lethal  explosive,  absorbing 
tbe  blast  wltb  bis  own  body  to  save  tbe  lives 
of  the  three  men  In  the  area  at  the  sacrifice 
of  bis  own  Ufe.  Private  Fovis"  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  extraordinary  heroism  at  tbe 
coBt  of  bis  own  Ufe  were  In  keeping  vritb 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  mlUtary  service 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself,  his 
unit  and  the  United  States  Army. 

(AprU  7.  19701 
FasT  Lt.  DoTTCuks  B.  FotT«Nxr,  VS.  Aairr — 

POSTHTTMOTTSLT 

Flrsrt  Lieutenant  Dotiglas  B.  Foumet,  In- 
fantry, distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  Intrepidity  In  action  on  4  May 
1968  ii^ille  serving  as  rifle  platoon  leader  ot 
tbe  2d  Platoon,  Company  B.  1st  BattaUon, 
Ttb  Cavalry,  Ist  Cavalry  Division  (AlrmobUe) 
In  tbe  RepubUc  at  Vletnaan  WhUe  advancing 
uphill  against  fortified  enemy  positions  In 
tbe  A  Sbau  Valley,  tbe  platoon  encountered 
Intense  sniper  fire,  making  movement  very 
difficult.  The  right  flank  man  suddenly  dis- 
covered an  enemy  claymore  mine  covering 
tbe  route  of  advance  and  shouted  a  warning 
to  bis  comrades.  Realizing  that  the  enemy 
would  also  be  alerted.  Lieutenant  Foumet 
ordered  bis  men  to  take  cover  and  ran  uphlU 
toward  the  mine,  drawing  a  sheath  knife  as 
be  approached  It.  With  complete  disregard 
for  bis  own  safety  and  realising  tbe  immi- 
nent danger  to  memben  ot  bla  ootnmand,  he 
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xMed  hU  body  aa  a  shield  In  rro4  <^  the  mine 
as  he  »ttempt«d  to  alash  the  eontrol  wires 
leading  from  the  enemy  posl^ona  to  the 
mine.  Aa  he  reached  for  the  wire  the  n^e 
was  detonated,  killing  him  initanUy.  Five 
men  nearest  the  mine  were  slightly  wounded. 
but  Ueutenant  Potimefs  heroKl  and  unseii- 
l4h  act  spared  hla  men  serlojis  injury  or 
death.  HU  gallantry  and  wUUngj  seU-sacrlflce 
are  In  keeping  with  the  hlghestj  traditions  of 
the  military  service  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  hlmseU,  his  unit,  and  the  —-^  «J»-t.. 
Army. 
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[April  7.  19701 
S»4c    Edwam   a.  DsVork.  Jr..  Kj.S.   Akmt— 

POSTHUMOUSLT 

Specialist  Four  Edward  A. 
tlngulshed  himself  by  excep 
actions  on  the  afternoon  of  1 
while  serving    as   a   machine 
Company   B.   4th   Battalion. 
9th   Infantry  Division,  on  a 
In  force  mission  approximately 
south  of  Saigon.  Republic  of 
clallst  DeVore's  platoon,  the 
element,  abruptly  came  under^ 
tomatlc   weapons,   claymore 
and  grenades  from  well 
a  nlpa  palm  swamp.  One  man 
three   wounded   about   20   ni' 
bunker    complex.    Specialist 
through  a  hall  of  fire  to  provld^ 
with   his  machine  gun,  ena"-' 
element    to    move    the 
friendly    lines.    After    su 
gunshlps  and  alrstrlkes  had 
on  the  enemy   positions,  a 
forward  to  retrieve  their  fallet 
tense  enemy  frontal  and  e 
weapons  fire  pinned  down 
the   kill   zone.   With   complete 
hU   own   personal   safety,  Spe 
assaulted    the   enemy   posltloi^ 
shoulder  and  knocked  down  - 
short  of  his  objective,  Specl 
norlng  his  pain  and  the  warn 
low   soldiers,   Jumped   to   his 
tinned  his  assault  under  inf 
Although  mortally  wounded 
vance,  he  continued  to  place  1 
suppressive  fire  upon  the  en' 
gents.  By  drawing  the  enemy 
self,  SpeclaUat  DeVore  enabled 
squad  to  rejoin  the  platoon    " 
clallst  DeVore's  extraordinary 
devotion  to  duty  In  close 
keeping  with  the  highest 
military  service  and  reflect 
himself,   the  39th  Infantry 
States  Army. 
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[AprU  7,  19701 
8i*lc.  NicHouka  J.  CtrnKHAjus  Aairr— 

POSTHD  MOUSLl 

On  2  March  1968  while  seivlng^  a  ma 
chine  gunner  with  Company  C.  """  "-"-" 
9th  Infantry  Regiment,  asth  ] 
slon  in  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  Specialist 
Four   CuUnha   accompanied    his   unit   on   a 
combat  mission  near  Ola  Din  a.  Suddenly  his 
company    came    under    sma  1    arms,    auto- 
matic weapons,  mortar  and  locket  propelled 
grenade    fire   from    a   battalion   size   enemy 
unit.  During  the  Initial  hostile  attack,  com- 
munlcaUon  with  the  battalion  was  lost  and 
the    c<Mnpany    commander    and    numerous 
members  of  the  company  became  casualUes. 
When  SpeclaUat  Cutlnha  ob^rved  that  his 
cranpany  was  pinned  down  a*id  disorganized, 
he  moved  to  the  front  wlU»  complete  dis- 
regard for  his  own  safety,  firing  his  machine 
gun   at  the  charging   enemj.  Aa  he   moved 
forward   he   drew   fire  on   his   own  poelUon 
and  was  seriously  wotinded;  In   the  leg.  As 
the  hostile  fire  Intenalfled  tod  half  of  the 
company  was  killed  or  wounded,  SpeclaUst 
Cutlnha  aasimied  command  of  all  the  sur- 
vlTOts  In  hla  area  and  Inltlatjed  a  withdrawal 
while  providing  covering  flrej  for  the  evacua- 
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tlon  of  the  wounded.  He  killed  several  enemy 
but  sxistalned  another  leg  wound  when  his 
machine  gun  was  destroyed  by  Incoming 
rounds.  Undaunted,  he  crawled  through  a 
hall  of  enemy  Are  to  an  operable  machine 
gun  In  order  to  continue  the  defense  of  his 
mjmed  comrades  who  were  being  adminis- 
tered medical  treatment.  Specialist  Cutlnha 
maintained  this  position,  refused  assistance, 
and  provided  defensive  Are  for  his  comrades 
unUl  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  was  solely 
responsible  for  killing  fifteen  enemy  soldiers 
while  saving  the  lives  of  at  least  nine  mem- 
bers of  hla  own  unit.  Specialist  CuUnha's 
conspicuous  gaUantry  and  extraordinary 
heroism  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
tradlUons  of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit  and  the 
United  States  Army. 

1  April  7.  19701 
Cpl.  Michael  J.  Chescenz,  U.S.  Akmt 
Corporal  Michael  J.  Crescenz  distinguished 
himself   by   conspicuous   gallantry   and   In- 
Uepldlty  In  action  on  20  November  1968  while 
serving  as  a  rifleman  with  Company  A.  4th 
Battalion,  31st  Infantry,  196th  Infantry  Bri- 
gade, Amerlcal  Division  In  the  Hlep  Due  Val- 
ley area  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  this 
morning  his  unit  engaged  a  large,  well-en- 
trenched force  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
whose  Initial  burst  of  fire  pinned  down  the 
lead  squad  and  killed  the  two  point  men, 
halting  the  advance  of  Company  A.  Immedi- 
ately.   Corporal    Crescenz    left    the    relative 
safety  of  his  own  position,  seized  a  nearby 
machine  gun  and,  with  complete  disregard  for 
his  own  safety,  charged  100  meters  up  a  slope 
toward  the  enemy  bunkers  which  he  effec- 
tively silenced.  kilUng  the  two  occupants  of 
each.  Undaunted  by  the  withering  machine 
gim  fire  around  him.  Corporal  Crescenz  cou- 
rageously   moved    forward    toward    a    third 
bvinker  which  he  also  succeeded  In  silencing, 
killing  two  more  of  the  enemy  and  momen- 
tarily clearing  the  route  of  advance  for  his 
comrades.  Suddenly  mtense  machine  gun  Are 
erupted  from  an  unseen,  camouflaged  bunker. 
ReaUzlng  the  danger  to  his  feUow  soldiers. 
Corporal  Crescenz  disregarded  the  barrage  of 
hostile  fire  directed  at  him  and  daringly  ad- 
vanced toward  the  position.  Assaulting  with 
his  machine    gxm.    Corporal    Crescenz    was 
within  5  meters  of  the  bunker  when  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  the  flre  from  the  enemy 
machine  g\in.  As  a  direct  result  of  his  heroic 
action,  his  company  was  able  to  manuever 
freely  with  minimal  danger  and  to  complete 
Its  mission,  defeaUng  the  enemy.  Corporal 
Crescenz's  conspicuous  gallantry  and  extraor- 
dinary heroism  at  the  cost  of  hla  own  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  In  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  mUltary  service  and 
reflect  great  credit  on  himself,  his  unit  and 
the  United  States  Army. 


(April  7.  19701 
Cpl.    Thomas    W.    Bwjnxtt,    Uj8.    Aemt— 
posthtjmoij8i.t 
Corporal  Thomas  W.  Bennett  distinguish- 
ed himself  during  the  period  9  to  11  Feb- 
ruary 1969  while  serving  as  a  platoon  medi- 
cal aldman  with  the  Second  Platoon,  Com- 
pany B,  1st  Battalion,  14th  Infantry  during 
a    reconnalssance-ln-force    mission    In    the 
Chu  Pa  region,  Plelku  Province,  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam.    On   9    February    the   platoon   was 
moving  to  assist  the  First  Platoon  of  Com- 
pany D  which  had  run  Into  a  North  Vietna- 
mese ambush  when  it  became  heavUy  en- 
gaged by  the  Intense  small  arms,  automatic 
weapons,  mortar  and  rocket  fire  from  a  well 
fortified    and    numerlcaUy    superior    enemy 
unit.  In  the  initial  barrage  of  flre,  three  of 
the    point    members    of    the    pUtoon    fell 
wounded.  Corporal  Bennett,  with  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  safety,  ran  through 
the  heavy  flre  to  his  fallen  comrades,  ad- 
mlniatered  Ufesavlng  first  aid  under  flre  and 
then    made     repeated    trips    carrying     the 


wounded  men  to  positions  of  relative  safety 
from  which  they  could  be  medically  evacu- 
ated from  the  battle  position.  Corporal  Ben- 
nett  repeatedly   braved   the   intense  enemy 
flre,  moving  across  open  areas  to  give  aid 
and  comfort   to  his  wounded  comrades.  He 
valiantly  exposed  himself  to  the  heavy  flre 
in  order  to  retrieve  the  bodies  of  several  fal- 
len  personnel.   Throughout   the   night   and 
foUowlng  day,  Corporal  Bennett  moved  from 
poslUon  to  poslUon  treating  and  comforting 
the    several    personnel    who    had    suffered 
shrapnel  and  gunshot  wounds.  On  11  Feb- 
ruary. Company  B  again  moved  In  an  as- 
sault on  the  well  fortified  enemy  positions 
and  became  heavily  engaged  with  the  nu- 
merically superior  enemy  force.  Five  mem- 
bers of   the  company  fell  wounded  in  the 
Initial  assault.  Corporal  Bennett  ran  to  their 
aid   without   regard   to   the   heavy   flre.   He 
treated    one    wounded    comrade    and    began 
running  towards  another  serlouily  wounded 
man.  Although   the  wounded  man  was  lo- 
cated forward  of  the  company  position  cov- 
ered by  heavy  enemy  grazing  flre  and  Corpo- 
ral Bennett  was  warned  that  It  was  Impossi- 
ble to  reach  the  location,  he  leaped  forward 
with  complete  dUregard  for  his  own  safety 
to  save  his  comrade's  life.  In  attempting  to 
save    his    feUow    soldier,    he    was    mortally 
wounded.    Corporal    Bennett's    conspicuous 
gallantry,  undaunted  concern  for  his  com- 
rades and  intrepidity  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
Ufe  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are 
In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
military  service  and  reflect  great  credit  on 
himself,    his    unit    and    the    United    States 
Army. 

(April  20,  1970) 
PFC.  JiMMT  W.  Phipps,  U.S.  Marinz  Corps— 

POSTHDMOUSIT 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
caU  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Combat  Engi- 
neer with  Company  B.  First  Engineer  Bat- 
taUon,  First  Marine  Division  In  connection 
with  combat  operations  against  the  enemy 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  27  May  1969. 
Private  First  Class  Phipps,  was  a  member  of 
a  two-man  combat  engineer  demoUtlon  team 
assigned  to  locate  and  destroy  enemy  artillery 
ordnance  and  concealed  firing  devices.  After 
he  had  expended  aU  of  his  explosives  and 
blasting  caps.  Private  First  Class  Phipps  dis- 
covered   a    175mm   high   explosive    artUlery 
round  In  a  rice  paddy.  Suspecting  that  the 
enemy  had  attached  the  artillery  round  to 
a  secondary  explosive  device,  he  warned  other 
marines  In  the  area  to  move  to  covered  po- 
sitions and  prepared  to  destroy  the  round 
with  a  hand  grenade.  As  he  was  attaching 
the  hand  grenade  to  a  stake  beside  the  ar- 
tillery round,  the  fuse  of  the  enemy's  secon- 
dary explosive  device  Ignited.  Realizing  that 
his   assistant   and   the   platoon   commander 
were  both  within  a  few  meters  of  him  and 
that  the  Imminent  explosion  could  kUl  all 
three  men.  Private  First  Class  Phipps  grasped 
the  hand  grenade  to  his  chest  and  dived  for- 
ward to  cover  the  enemy's  explosive  and  the 
artUlery  round  with  his  body,  thereby  shield- 
ing   his    companions    from    the    detonation 
whUe  absorbing  the  fuU  and  tremendous  im- 
pact with  hla  own  boy.  Private  First  Class 
Phipps'  Indomitable  courage.  InspUmg  Inltia- 
tve  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  saved  the 
lives  of  two  marines  and  upheld  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his 
life  for  hla  cotmtry. 
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(April  20.   19701 
L.  CPL.  William  R.  Prom.  U.S.  Marine  Corps— 

POSTHtTMOUSLY 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  rUk  of  hla  Ufe  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  aa  a  Machine  Oun 
Squad  Leader  with  Company  I,  Third  Bat- 
talion. Third  Marines.  Third  Marine  Dlvl- 


X 


Blon  In  action  against  the  enemy  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  While  returning  from  a 
reconnaissance  operation  on  9  Febrtiary  1969 
during  Operation  Taylor  Common,  two 
platoons  of  Company  I  came  tinder  an  In- 
tense automatic  weapons  flre  and  grenade 
attack  from  a  weU-concealed  North  Viet- 
namese Army  force  in  fortifled  positions.  The 
leading  element  of  the  platoon  was  Isolated 
and  several  marines  were  wounded.  Lance 
Corporal  Prom  Immediately  assumed  control 
of  one  of  hla  machine  guns  and  began  to  de- 
liver return  flre.  Disregarding  his  own  safety 
he  advanced  to  a  position  from  which  he 
could  more  effectively  deUver  covering  flre 
while  first  aid  was  administered  to  the 
wounded  men.  Realizing  that  the  enemy 
would  have  to  be  destroyed  before  the  injured 
marines  could  be  evacuated,  Lance  Corporal 
Prom  again  moved  forward  and  delivered  a 
heavy  volume  of  flre  with  such  accuracy  that 
he  was  Instrumental  in  routing  the  enemy, 
thus  permitting  his  men  to  regroup  and  re- 
sume their  march.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
platoon  again  came  under  heavy  flre  In  which 
one  man  was  critlcaUy  wounded.  Reacting  In- 
stantly, Lance  Corporal  Prom  moved  forward 
to  protect  his  Injured  comrade.  Unable  to 
continue  his  own  flre  because  of  his  severe 
wounds,  he  continued  to  advance  to  within 
a  few  yards  to  the  enemy  positions.  There, 
standing  in  fuU  view  of  the  enemy,  he  ac- 
curately directed  the  flre  of  his  support  ele- 
ments until  he  was  mortaUy  wounded.  In- 
spired by  his  heroic  actions,  the  marines 
launched  an  assault  that  destroyed  the 
enemy.  Lance  Corporal  Prom's  indomitable 
courage.  Inspiring  initiative  and  selfless  de- 
votion to  duty  upheld  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his  life  for 
his  country. 

(AprU  20,  19701 

Pwc.  Dewatnz  T.  Williams,  U.S.  Marini 
Corps — PosxHUMotrsLT 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
caU  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  rifleman  with 
the  First  Platoon,  Company  H,  Second  Bat- 
talion, First  Marines,  First  Marine  Division 
In  action  agednst  communist  Insurgent  forces 
In  the  Quang  Nam  Province,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Private  First  Class  WUUams  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  combat  patrol  sent  out  from  the  pla- 
toon with  the  mission  of  establishing  posi- 
tions In  the  company's  area  of  op>erations, 
from  which  it  could  intercept  and  destroy 
enemy  sniper  teams  operating  In  the 
area.  On  the  night  of  18  September 
1968,  as  the  patrol  was  preparing  to 
move  from  its  dayUght  position  to  a 
preselected  night  position,  it  was  at- 
tacked from  ambush  by  a  squad  of  enemy 
using  small  arms  and  hand  grenades.  Al- 
though severely  wounded  in  the  back  by  the 
close  Intense  flre.  Private  First  Class  Wil- 
liams, recognizing  the  danger  to  the  patrol. 
Immediately  began  to  crawl  forward  toward 
a  good  flrlng  position.  WhUe  he  was  moving 
under  the  continuing  intense  flre.  he  heard 
one  of  the  members  of  the  patrol  sound  the 
alert  that  an  enemy  grenade  had  landed  in 
their  position.  Reacting  Instantly  to  the 
alert,  be  saw  that  the  grenade  bad  landed 
close  to  where  he  was  lying  and  without 
hesitation.  In  a  vaUant  act  of  heroism,  he 
roUed  on  top  of  the  grenade  as  It  exploded, 
absorbing  the  full  and  tremendous  impact 
of  the  explosion  with  his  own  body.  Through 
hla  extraordinary  initiative  and  Inspiring 
valor  In  the  face  of  certain  death,  he  saved 
the  other  members  of  his  patrol  from  serious 
Injury  and  possible  loss  of  life,  and  enabled 
them  to  successfully  defeat  the  attackers 
and  hold  their  position  until  assistance  ar- 
rived. His  persona]  heroism  and  devotion  to 
duty  upheld  the  highest  tradltlona  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his  life  for  his 
country. 


(April  20, 19701 
Pre.  Alfred  M.  Wilsok,  U.S.  MARiiiE  Corps 
For  conspicuous  gaUantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  hia  Ufe  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Rifleman  with 
Company  M,  Third  BattaUon,  Ninth  Marines, 
Third  Marine  Division  In  action  against 
hostile  forces  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
On  3  March  1969,  while  returning  from  a 
reconnaissance  in  force  mission  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fire  Support  Base  Cunningham  In 
Quang  Tri  Province,  the  First  Platoon  oT 
Company  M  came  under  Intense  automatic 
weapona  flre  and  a  grenade  attack  from  a 
weU  concealed  enemy  force.  As  the  center  of 
the  column  was  pinned  down,  the  leading 
squad  moved  to  outflank  the  enemy.  Private 
First  Class  Wilson,  acting  as  Squad  Leader 
of  the  rear  squad,  skUlfuUy  maneuvered  his 
men  to  form  a  base  of  fire  and  act  as  a  block- 
ing force.  In  the  ensuing  flre  fight,  both  his 
machine  gunner  and  assistant  machine 
gunner  were  seriously  wounded  and  unable 
to  operate  their  weapon.  Realizing  the 
urgent  need  to  bring  the  weapon  into  opera- 
tion again.  Private  First  Class  Wilson,  fol- 
lowed by  another  marine  and  with  com- 
plete disregard  for  his  own  safety,  fearlessly 
dashed  across  the  flre-swept  terrain  to  re- 
cover the  weapon.  As  they  reached  the  ma- 
chine gun,  an  enemy  soldier  stepped  from 
behind  a  tree  and  threw  a  grenade  toward 
the  two  marines.  Observing  the  grenade  fall 
between  himself  and  the  other  marine,  Pri- 
vate First  Class  Wilson.  fuUy  realizing  the 
Inevitable  result  of  his  actions,  shouted  to 
his  companion  and  unhesitatingly  threw 
himself  on  the  grenade,  absorbing  the  luU 
force  of  the  explosion  with  his  own  body. 
His  heroic  actions  Inspired  his  platoon  mem- 
bers to  maximum  effort  as  they  aggressively 
attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy.  Private 
First  Class  Wilson's  Indomitable  courage, 
inspiring  valor  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty 
upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  umted  States  Naval  Service. 
He  gallantiy  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

[AprU  20.  1970J 
L.  Cpl.  Kenmcth  L.  Worlet,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe  above  and  beyond  the 
caU  of  duty  whUe  serving  as  a  Machine  Gun- 
ner with  Company  L,  Third  BattaUon, 
Seventh  Marines,  First  Marine  Division  in 
action  against  enemy  forces  in  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam.  After  establishing  a  night  am- 
bush position  In  a  house  in  the  Bo  Ban 
Hamlet  of  Quang  Nam  Province,  security 
was  set  up  and  the  remainder  of  the  patrol 
members  retired  tmtU  their  respective  watch. 
During  the  early  morning  hours  of  12  August 
1968,  the  marines  were  abruptly  awakened 
by  the  platoon  leader's  warning  that  "Gren- 
ades" had  landed  in  the  house.  Fully  realiz- 
ing the  Inevitable  result  of  his  actions,  Lance 
Corporal  Worley,  in  a  valiant  act  of  heroism, 
Instantiy  threw  himself  upon  the  grenade 
nearest  him  and  his  comrades,  absorbing 
with  his  own  body,  the  full  and  tremendous 
force  of  the  explosion.  Through  his  extraor- 
dinary initiative  and  inspiring  valor  In 
the  face  of  almost  certain  death,  he  saved 
his  comrades  from  serious  injury  and  p>os- 
slble  loss  of  life  although  five  of  his  feUow 
marines  Incurred  minor  wounds  as  the  other 
grenades  exploded.  Lance  Corporal  Worley's 
gallant  actions  upheld  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantry  gave  his 
Ufe  for  his  country. 

(AprU  20,  1970] 
H3C.  Watne  M.  Cakon,  U.S.  Navt — 

POSl'H  U  MOTTSLT 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  on  28  July  1968  whUe  serving  as 
Platoon  Corpsman  with  Company  K.  Third 


BattaUon,  Seventh  Marines,  First  Marine  Di- 
vision during  combat  operations  against 
enemy  forces  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
While  on  a  sweep  through  an  open  rice  fleld 
In  Quang  Nam  Province,  Petty  Ofllcer  Carons 
unit  started  receiving  enemy  smaU-arms  fire. 
Upon  seeing  two  Marine  casualties  faU,  he 
Immediately  ran  forward  to  render  first  aid. 
but  found  that  they  were  dead.  At  this  time, 
the  platoon  was  taken  under  Intense  smaU- 
arms  and  automatic-weapons  flre,  sustaining 
additional  casualties.  As  he  moved  to  the 
aid  of  his  wounded  comrades.  Petty  Officer 
Caron  was  hit  In  the  arm  by  enemy  flre.  Al- 
though knocked  to  the  ground,  he  regained 
his  feet  and  continued  to  the  injured  Ma- 
rines. He  rendered  medical  assistance  to  the 
first  Marine  he  reached,  who  was  grievously 
wounded,  and  undoubtedly  was  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  the  man's  Ufe.  Petty  Officer 
Caron  then  ran  toward  the  second  wounded 
Marine,  but  was  again  hit  by  enemy  flre, 
this  time  In  the  leg.  Nonetheless,  he  crawled 
the  remaining  distance  and  provided  medi- 
cal aid  for  this  severely  wounded  man.  Petty 
Officer  Caron  started  to  make  his  way  to  yet 
another  Injured  comrade,  when  he  was  :tgaln 
struck  by  enemy  smaU-arms  flre.  Coura- 
geously and  with  unbelievable  determination. 
Petty  Officer  Caron  continued  his  attempt 
to  reach  the  third  Marine  imtll  he  himself 
was  killed  by  an  enemy  rocket  round.  His 
inspiring  valor,  steadfast  determination,  and 
selfless  dedication  in  the  face  of  extreme 
danger,  sustain  and  enhance  the  flnest  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

[AprU  20.  1970] 
H2c.  David  R.  Rat.  UJ3.  Navt — 

POSTHTJ  MOTT8LT 

For  conspleuoua  gaUantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  lile  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  whUe  serving  as  a  Corpsman 
with  Battery  D.  Second  BattaUon,  Eleventh 
Marines,  First  Marine  Division,  at  Phu  Loc  6, 
near  An  Hoa.  Quang  Nam  Province,  in  the 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam,  on  19  March  1969.  Dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours,  ah  estimated 
battaU  on -sized  enemy  force  launched  a  de- 
termined assault  against  the  Battery's  posi- 
tion, and  succeeded  In  effecting  a  penetra- 
tion of  the  barbed-wire  perimeter.  The  ini- 
tial burst  of  enemy  flre  caused  numerous 
casualties  among  the  Marines  who  had  im- 
mediately manned  their  howitzers  during  the 
rocket  and  mortar  attack.  Undaunted  by  the 
Intense  hoetUe  flre.  Petty  Officer  Ray  moved 
from  parapet  to  parapet,  rendering  emer- 
gency medical  treatment  to  the  wounded. 
Although  seriously  wounded  himself  whUe 
administering  first  aid  to  a  Marine 
casualty,  he  refused  medical  aid  and 
continued  his  Ufesavlng  efforts.  WhUe 
he  was  bandaging  and  attempting  to 
comfort  another  wounded  Marine,  Petty 
Officer  Ray  was  forced  to  battie  two 
enemy  soldiers  who  attacked  his  position, 
personaUy  killing  one  and  wounding  the 
other.  Rapidly  losing  his  strength  as  a  result 
of  his  own  severe  wounds,  he  nonetheless 
managed  to  move  through  the  hall  of  enemy 
flre  to  other  casualties.  Once  again,  he  was 
faced  with  the  intense  flre  of  oncoming 
enemy  troops  and,  despite  the  grave  personal 
danger  and  Insiirmoimtable  odds,  succeeded 
in  treating  the  wounded  and  holding  off  the 
enemy  untU  he  ran  out  of  ammunition,  at 
which  time  be  sustalaed  fatal  wounds.  Petty 
Officer  Ray's  flnal  act  of  heroism  was  to  pro- 
tect the  patient  he  was  treating.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  wounded  Marine,  thus  sav- 
ing the  man's  life  when  an  enemy  grenade 
exploded  nearby.  By  his  determined  and  per- 
severing actions,  courageous  spirit,  and  self- 
less devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  Marine 
Comrades,  Petty  OfBoer  Ray  served  to  In- 
spire the  men  of  Battery  D  to  heroic  efforts 
In  defeating  the  enemy.  His  conduct 
throughout  was  in  keeping  with  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  United  Stat^  Naval  Service. 
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(AprU  ao.  19701 
Pre.  OscAX  P.  Austin,  U.S.  Ma^k  Co»ps — 

POSTHXJMOOSLT 

For  conspicuous  g&llAntry  ard  interpJdlty 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  anp  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  an  Assistant 
Machine  Ounner   with  CompaAy  E.   Second 
Battalion.    Seventh    Marines.    First    Marine 
Division     In     connection     wltf     operations 
against  enemy  forces  In  the  Repiubllc  of  Viet- 
nam. During  the  early  momlnt  hours  of  33 
Pebniary    1989.  Private  First  qlass  Austin's 
observation   post   was  subjectell   to  a  fierce 
ground  attack  by  a  large  North  Vietnamese 
Army  force  supported  by  a  hea|vy  volume  of 
hand   grenades,    satchel    charges   and    small 
arms  fire.  Observing  that  one  ol  his  wounded 
companions  had  fallen  unconsclJDus  in  a  posi- 
tion dangerously  exposed  to  thje  hostile  fire. 
Private  First  Class  AusOn  unhesitatingly  left 
the  relative  security  of  his  fighting  hole  and, 
with  complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety. 
raced  across  the  flre-swept  tertaln  to  assist 
the  Marine  to  a  covered  locatlonl  As  he  neared 
the  casualty,  he  observed  an  eiemy  grenade 
land  nearby  and.  reacting  Insiantly.  leaped 
between  the  Injured  marine  ahd  the  lethal 
object,  absorbing  the  effects  of  lis  detonation. 
As  he  Ignored  his  painful  injurlps  and  ttimed 
to  examine  the  wounded  man.  He  saw  a  North 
Vietnamese  Army  soldier  aln^ng  a   weapon 
at    his    unconscious    companion.    With    full 
knowledge  of  the  probable  consequences  and 
thinking  only  to  protect  the  irarlne.  Private 
First  Class  Austin  resolutely  'hrew  himself 
between  the  casualty  and  the  Hostile  soldier 
and.  In  so  doing,  was  mortally  Wounded.  Pri- 
vate First  Class  Austin's  Indomitable  courage. 
Inspiring  Initiative  and  selfless  devotion  to 
duty  upheld  the   highest  tra<lltlon8  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Unlteti   Stales  Naval 
Service.   He  gallantly  gave   his  life  for  his 
country. 

[April   20.    1970] 
Pre.  Robert  C.  BtTuu.  U.S.  Id  mums  Corps — 
PocrrHxnfousLT 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  abd  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  abd  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  for  service  as  a  MAchlne  Gunner 
with   Company   I.   Third   Battellon.   Twenty 
Seventh  Marines.  First  Marine  Division  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  on  17  B4by  1968.  While 
on  Operation  Allen  Brook,  Obmpany  I  was 
approaching  a  dry  river  bed  with  a  heavily 
wooded  treellne  that  bofdered,  the  hamlet  of 
Le  Nam  ( 1) ,  when  they  suddenly  came  under 
Intense    mortar,    rocket    propelled    grenade, 
automatic  weapons  and  small  I  arms  fire  from 
a  large,  well  concealed  enenly  force  which 
halted  the  company's  advanc*  and  wounded 
several   marines.   Realizing  tttat  key  points 
of  resistance  had  to  be  ellmlkiated  to  allow 
the   units  to  advance   and  casualties  to  be 
evacuated.   Private   Burke,    wdthout    hesita- 
tion, seized  his  machine  gun  and  launched 
a  series  of  one  man  assaults  against  the  forti- 
fied emplacements.  As  he  aggressively  maneu- 
vered to  the  edge  of  the  stiep  river  bank, 
he  delivered  accurate  supprMslve  fire  upon 
several    enemy   bunkers,   which   enabled   his 
comrades  to  advance  and  mote  the  wounded 
marines   to  positions  of  reUteive  safety.  As 
he  continued  his  combative  actions,  he  lo- 
cated an  opposing  automatic  weapons  em- 
placement and  poured  Intense  fire  Into  the 
position,    killing    three    North    Vietnamese 
soldiers  as  they  attempted  fo  flee.  Private 
Burke  then  fearlessly  moved j  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  quelling  the  l^ostUe  fire  until 


his  weapon  malfunctioned.;  Obtaining  a 
casualty's  rifle  and  hand  giienades,  he  ad- 
vanced further  Into  the  mldit  of  the  enemy 
fire  in  an  assault  against  anather  pocket  of 
resistance,  killing  two  more  of  the  enemy. 
Observing  that  a  fellow  marine  had  cleared 
his  malfunctioning  machine  ^gun  he  grasped 
his  weapon  and  moved  into  a  dangerously  ex- 
poMd  area  and  Baturat«d  tha  hostile  treellne 
until    be    fell    mortally    wounded.    Private 


Burke's  gallant  actions  upheld  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly 
gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

(April  20.  1970) 
Sot.  Uawrznck  D.  Petzrs.  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  squad  leader 
with  Company  M,  Third  Battalion,  Fifth  Ma- 
rines. First  Marine  Division  In  the  Republic 
of   Vietnam   on   4   September    1967.   During 
Operation  SWOT.  In  the  province  of  Quang 
Tin.  the  marines  of  the  second  platoon  of 
Company  M  were  struck  by  Intense  mortar, 
machine  gtin.  and  small  arms  fire  from  an 
entrenched  enemy  force  As  the  company  ral- 
lied Its  forces.  Sergeant  Peters  maneuvered 
his  squad  In  an  assault  on  an  enemy  de- 
fended knoll.  Disregarding  his  own  safety,  as 
enemy  rounds  hit  all  about  him,  he  stood  In 
the  open,  pointing  out  enemy  positions  until 
he  was  painfully  wounded  In  the  leg.  Disre- 
garding his  wound  he  moved  forward  and 
continued  to  lead  his  men.  As  the  enemy  fire 
Increased  In  accuracy  and  volume,  his  squad 
lost    Its    momentum    and    was    temporarily 
pinned  down.  Exposing  himself  to  devastat- 
ing enemy  fire,  he  consolidated  his  position 
to  render  more  effective  fire.  While  directing 
the  base  of  fire,  he  was  wounded  a  second 
time  In  the  face  and  neck  from  an  exploding 
mortal  round.  As  the  enemy  attempted  to 
Infiltrate  the  position  of  an  adjacent  platoon. 
Sergeant  Peters  stood  erect  In  the  full  view 
of  the  enemy  firing  burst  after  burst  forcing 
them  to  disclose  their  camoufiaged  positions. 
Sergeant  Peters  continued  firing  until  he  was 
critically  wounded  by  a  gunshot  wound  In 
his  chest.  Although  usable  to  walk  or  stand. 
Sergeant  Peters  steadlastly  continued  to  di- 
rect  his  squad   In   spite  of   two  additional 
wounds,  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  encourage 
and  supervise  his  men  untU  he  lost  con- 
sciousness and  succumbed.  Inspired  by   his 
selfiess  actions,  the  squad  regained  fire  su- 
periority and  once  again  carried  the  assault 
to  the  enemy.  By  his  outstanding  valor.  In- 
domitable fighting  spirit  and  tenacious  deter- 
mination In  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
Sergeant  Peters  upheld  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service.  He  gaUantly  gave  his  life  for 
his  country. 

[April  20,  19701 
Cn..  Larrt  L.  Maxav,  VS.  Mardji  Corps— 

POSTHtfMOUSLT 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Fire  Team 
Leader    with    Company    D,    First    Battalion, 
Fourth  Marines.   Third  Marine  Division  In 
the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  On  2  February  1968, 
the    Cam    Lo    District    Headquarters    came 
under  exttemely  heavy  rocket,  artUlery,  mor- 
tar, and  recollless  rifle  fire  from  a  numerically 
superior  enemy  force,  destroying  a  portion 
of  the  defensive  perimeter.  Corporal  Maxam. 
observing  the  enemy  massing  for  an  assault 
Into  the  compoimd  across  the  remaining  de- 
fensive   wire,   instructed    his   Assistant   Fire 
Team  Leader  to  take  charge  of  the  fire  team, 
and  unhesitatingly  proceeded  to  the  weak- 
ened section  of  the  perimeter.  Completely  ex- 
posed to  the   concentrated   enemy   fire,   he 
sustained    multiple    fragmentation    wounds 
from  exploding  grenades  as   he  ran   to  an 
abandoned  machine  gun  position.  Reaching 
the  emplacement,  he  grasped  the  machine 
gun  and  commenced  to  deliver  effective  fire 
on  the  advancing  enemy.  As  the  enemy  di- 
rected maximum  fire  power  against  the  de- 
termined marine.  Corporal  Maxam's  position 
received  a  direct  hit  from  a  rocket  propelled 
grenade,  knocking  him  backwards   and  In- 
filctlng  severe  fragmentation  wounds  to  his 
face  and  right  eye.  Although   momentarily 
sttmned  and  In  Intense  pain.  Corporal  Maxam 


courageously  resumed  his  firing  position  and 
subsequently  was  struck  again  by  small  arms 
fire.  With  resolute  determination,  he  gal- 
lantly continued  to  deliver  Intense  machine 
gun  Are.  causing  the  enemy  to  retreat 
through  the  defensive  wire  to  positions  of 
cover.  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  silence  his 
weapon,  the  North  Vietnamese  threw  hand 
grenades  and  directed  recollless  rifle  fire 
against  him  Inflicting  two  additional  wounds. 
Too  weak  to  reload  his  machine  gun.  Corporal 
Maxam  fell  to  a  prone  position  and  valiantly 
continued  to  deliver  effective  flre  with  his 
rifle.  After  one  and  a  half  hours,  during 
which  he  was  hit  repeatedly  by  fragments 
from  exploding  grenades  and  concentrated 
small  arms  flre,  he  succvunbed  to  his  wounds, 
having  successfully  defended  nearly  one  half 
of  the  perimeter  single-handedly.  Corporal 
Maxam's  aggressive  flghtlng  spirit,  Inspiring 
valor  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  reflected 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  Marine 
Corps  and  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly 
gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

(April  20.  19701 
Pre.  Ralph  H.  Johnson,  U.S.  Marine  Corps — 

Posthumously 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Reconnais- 
sance Scout  with  Company  A,  First  Recon- 
naissance Battalion,  First  Marine  Division  In 
action  against  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
anl   Viet   Cong  Forces   In    the   Republic   of 
Vietnam.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  5 
March  1968.  during  Operation  Rock,  Private 
First    Class   Johnson    was    a   member    of   a 
flfteen-man  reconnaissance  patrol  manning 
an  observation  post  on  Hill   146  overlooking 
the  Quan  Due  Due  Valley  deep   in  enemy 
controlled  territory.  They  were  attacked  by  a 
platoon-size   hostile   force  employing  auto- 
matic   weapons,  satchel   charges   and   hand 
grenades.  Suddenly,  a  hand  gienade  landed  in 
the    three-man    flghtlng   hole    occupied    by 
Private   Johnson    and    two   fellow   marines 
Realizing   the  inherent   danger  to   his   two 
comrades,  he  shouted  a  wtu-nlng  and  unhesi- 
tatingly htirled  himself  upon  the  explosive 
device.  When  the  grenade  exploded.  Private 
Johnson  absorbed  the  tremendous  impact  of 
the  blast  and  was  killed  Instantly.  His  prompt 
and  heroic  act  saved  the  life  of  one  marine 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  and  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  penetrating  his  sector 
of  the  patrol's  perimeter.  Private  Johnson's 
courage,  inspiring  valor  and  selfless  devotion 
to  duty  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service.  He  giallantly  gave  his 
life  for  his  country. 

[April  20.  19701 
PTC.  Robert  H.  Jknxins,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marinz 
Corps — FosTHuifousLT 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Bfachlne  Oun- 
ner vrtth  Compauiy  C,  Third  Reconnaissance 
Battalion.  Third  Marine  Division  in  connec- 
tion with  operations  against  enemy  forces  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  6  March  1969,  Private  First  Class 
Jenkins'  twelve-man  reconnaissance  team 
was  occupying  a  defensive  position  at  Fire 
Support  Base  Argonne  south  of  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone.  Suddenly,  the  marines  were  as- 
saulted by  a  North  Vietnamese  Army  platoon 
employing  mortars,  automatic  weapons,  and 
hand  grenades.  Reacting  Instantly,  Private 
First  Class  Jenkins  and  another  marine 
quickly  moved  Into  a  two-man  lighting  em- 
placement, and  as  they  boldly  delivered  ac- 
ctirate  machine  gun  flre  against  the  enemy, 
a  North  Vietnamese  soldier  threw  a  hand 
grenade  into  the  friendly  emplacement.  Fully 
realizing  the  Inevitable  results  of  his  ac- 
tions.  Private   First   Class  Jenkins  quickly 
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seized  his  comrade,  and  pushing  the  man  to 
the  ground,  he  leaped  on  top  of  the  marine  to 
shield  him  from  the  explosion.  Abeorblng  the 
full  Impact  of  the  detonation.  Private  First 
Class  Jenkins  was  seriously  injured  and  sub- 
sequently succumbed  to  his  wounds.  His 
courage,  inspiring  valor  and  selfless  devotion 
to  duty  saved  a  fellow  marine  from  serious 
injury  or  possible  death  and  upheld  the 
highest  tradlUons  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
the  United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly 
gave  bis  life  for  his  country. 

[April  20, 19701 
Ppc.  Romald  L.  Cokzr,  VJB.  Marinz  Corps — 
posthumouslt 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Rifleman  with 
Company   M,   Third    Battalion,   Third   Ma- 
rines, Third  Marine  Division  In  action  against 
enemy  forces  In  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  On 
24  March  1969,  while  serving  as  Point  Man 
for  the  Second  Platoon,  Private   First  Class 
Coker  was  leading  his  patrol  when  he  en- 
countered five  enemy  soldiers  on  a  narrow 
Jungle  trail.  Private  First  Class  Coker's  squad 
aggressively  pursued  them  to  a  cave.  As  the 
squad  neared  the  cave.  It  came  under  Intense 
hostile  flre.  seriously  wounding  one  marine 
and  forcing  the  others  to  take  cover.  Observ- 
ing the  wounded  man  lying  exposed  to  con- 
tlnous  enemy  flre,  Private  First  Class  Coker 
disregarded  his  own  safety  and  moved  across 
the  flre-swept  terrain  toward  his  compan- 
ion.   Although    wounded    by    enemy    small 
arms  flre,  he  continued  to  crawl  across  the 
hazardous  area  and  skillfully  threw  a  hand 
grenade  into  the  enemy  positions,  suppress- 
ing the  hostile  flre  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  reach  the  wounded  man.  As  he  began  to 
drag    his   injured   comrade   towards   safety, 
a  grenade  landed  on  the  wounded  marine. 
Unhesitatingly,    Private    First    Class    Coker 
grasped  It  with  both  hands  and  turned  away 
from   his   wounded    companion,   but   before 
he  could  dispose  of  the  grenade  It  exploded. 
Severely  wounded,  but  undaunted,  he  refused 
to  abandon  his  comrade.  As  he  moved  towa/d 
friendly  lines,  two  more  enemy  grenades  ex- 
ploded near  him.  Inflicting  still  further  In- 
juries. Concerned  only  for  the  safety  of  his 
comrade,    Private    First    Class    Coker,    with 
supreme  effort,  continued  to  crawl  and  pull 
the  wounded  marine  with  him.   His  heroic 
deeds   inspired  his   fellow  marines   to  such 
aggressive  action  that  the  enemy  flre  was 
suppressed  sufficiently  to  enable   others   to 
reach    him   and   carry   him   to    a  relaUvely 
safe  area  where  he  succumbed  to  his  exten- 
sive wounds.  Private  First  Class  Coker's  In- 
domitable courage,  inspiring  Initiative  and 
selfiess  devotion  to  duty  upheld   the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  of 
the  United   States   Naval   Service.   He   gal- 
lantly gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

[April  20.  19701 
L.  Cpl.  THOBtAS  E.  Creek,  U.8.  Marine 

Corps — Posthumously 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Rifleman  with 
Company  I.  Third  Battalion,  Ninth  Marines, 
Third  Marine  Division  In  action  against 
enemy  forces  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
On  13  February  1969,  Lance  Corporal  Creek's 
squad  was  providing  security  for  a  convoy 
moving  to  resupply  the  Vandegrift  Combat 
Base  when  an  enemy  command  detonated 
mine  destroyed  one  of  the  vehicles  and  halted 
the  convoy  near  the  Cam  Lo  Resettlement 
Village.  Almost  immediately,  the  marines 
came  under  a  heavy  volume  of  hostile  mortar 
flre  followed  by  Intense  small  arms  flre  from 
a  well -concealed  enemy  force.  As  his  squad 
deployed  to  engage  the  enemy.  Lance  Cor- 
poral Creek  quickly  moved  to  a  flghtlng  posi- 
tion  and   aggressively   engaged   in   the   fire 


fight.  Obeervlng  a  position  from  which  be 
could  more  effectively  deliver  fire  against  the 
hostile  force,  he  completely  disregarded  his 
own  safety  as  he  fearlessly  dashed  across  the 
flre-swept  terrain  and  was  seriously  wounded 
by  enemy  fire.  At  the  same  time,  an  enemy 
grenade  was  thrown  Into  the  gully  where  he 
had  fallen,  landing  between  him  and  several 
companions.  Fully  realizing  the  inevitable 
results  of  his  action.  Lance  Corporal  Creek 
rolled  on  the  grenade  and  absorbed  the  full 
force  of  the  explosion  with  his  own  body, 
thereby  saving  the  lives  of  five  of  bis  fellow 
marines.  As  a  result  of  bis  heroic  action,  his 
men  were  inspired  to  such  aggressive  action 
that  the  enemy  was  defeated  and  the  convoy 
was  able  to  continue  Its  vital  mission.  Lance 
Corporal  Creek's  indomitable  cotirage,  in- 
spiring valor  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty 
upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  United  SUtes  Naval  Service. 
He  gallantly  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

Those  for  whom  we  have  no  dates  aire 
as  follows: 

S.  Sot.  Jimmy  G.  Stewart,  U.S.  Army 
Early  on  the  morning  of  18  May  1966,  a  re- 
inforced North  Vietnamese  company  attacked 
Company  B,  2d  Battalion,  12  Cavalry,  which 
was  manning  a  defensive  perimeter  in  Viet- 
nam. The  surprise  onslaught  wounded  five 
members  of  a  six-man  squad  caught  In  the 
direct  path  of  the  enemy's  thrust.  Sergeant 
Stewart  became  a  lone  defender  of  vital  ter- 
rain— virtually   one   man   agalnrt   a   hostile 
platoon.  Refusing  to  take  advantage  of  a  lull 
in  the  firing  which  would  have  permitted  him 
to  withdraw.  Sergeant  Stewart  elected  to  hold 
his  ground  to  protect  his  fallen  comrades  and 
prevent  an  enemy  penetration  of  the  com- 
pany  perimeter.   As    the   full   force   of    the 
platoon-sized  main  attack  struck   his   lone 
position,   he  fought  like  a  man  possessed; 
emptying  magazine  after  magazine  at  the  de- 
termined,   oncharglng    enemy.    The    enemy 
drove  almost  to  his  position  and  hurled  gre- 
nades, but  Sergeant  Stewart  decimated  them 
by  retrieving  and  throwing  the  grenades  back. 
Exhausting  his  ammunition,  he  crawled  un- 
der intense  flre  to  his  wounded  team  mem- 
bers and  collected  ammunition  that  they  were 
unable  to  use.  Far  past  the  normal  point  of 
exhaustion,    he    held    his    poadtlon    for   four 
harrowing  hours  and  through  three  assaults, 
annihilating  the  enemy  as  they  approached 
and  before  they  oould  get  a  foothold.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  defense,  the  company  position  held 
until   the   arrival   of   a   reinforcing   j^atoon 
which  ooimterattacked  the  enemy,  now  occu- 
pying foxholes  to  the  left  of  Sergeant  Stew- 
art's position.   After  the  coxmterattack,  his 
body  was  found  in  a  shallow  enemy  bole 
where  he  had  advanced  in  order  to  add  his 
flre  to  that  of  the  counterattacking  platoon. 
Bight  enemy  dead  were  found  around  his  im- 
mediate position,  with  evidence  that  fifteen 
others  had  been  dragged  away.  The  wounded 
whom  he  gave  his  Ufe  to  protect,  were  re- 
covered and  evacuated.  Sergeant  Stewart's  In- 
domitable courage.  In  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  stands  as  a  tribute  to  himself  and 
an  Inspiration  to  all  men  of  his  unit.  His  ac- 
tions were  In  the  highest  tradlUons  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  tfae  Armed  FcH«es  of 
his  country. 

Capt.  Euripides  Rubio,  Jr.,  VS.  Armt 
On  8  November  1966,  Captain  Rubio,  In- 
fantry, was  serving  as  Communications 
Officer,  1st  Battalion,  a8th  Infantry,  1st  In- 
fantry Division  in  Tay  Nlnh  Province,  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  when  a  numerically  su- 
perior enemy  force  launched  a  massive  attack 
against  the  battalion  defense  position.  In- 
tense enemy  machine  gun  flxe  raked  the  area 
while  mortar  rounds  and  rifle  grenades  ex- 
ploded within  the  perimeter.  Leaving  the 
relative  safety  of  bis  post.  Captain  Rubio  re- 
ceived two  serious  wounds  as  he  braved  the 


withering  flre  to  go  to  the  area  of  most  In- 
tense action  where  he  distributed  ammuni- 
tion, re-established  positions  and  rendered 
aid  to  the  wounded.  Disregarding  the  pain- 
ful   wounds,    he    unbesistatlngly    assumed 
command  when  a  rifle  company  command- 
er was  medically  evacuated.  Captain  Rubio 
was  woimded  a  third  time  as  he  selfiessly  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  devastating  enemy  fire 
to  move  among  his  men  to  encourage  them 
to  fight  with  renewed  effort.  While  aiding 
the   evacuation   of    wounded   personnel,   he 
noted  that  a  smoke  grenade  which  was  in- 
tended to  mark  the  Viet  Cong  position  for 
air  strikes  had  fallen  dangerously  close  to 
the  friendly  lines.  Captain  Rubio  ran  to  re- 
position the  grenade  but  was  Immediately 
struck  to  his  knees  by  enemy  flre.  Despite 
his  several  wounds.  Captain  Rubio  scooped 
up  the  grenade,  ran  through  the  deadly  hall 
of  fire  to  within  20  meters  of  the  enemy  po- 
sition and  hurled  the  already  smoking  gre- 
nade into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  before  he 
feU  for  the  final  time.  Using  the  repositioned 
grenade  as  a  marker,  friendly  air  strikes  were 
directed  to  destroy  the  hostile  positions.  Cap- 
tain Ruble's  Glngtilarly  heroic  act  turned  the 
tide  of  battle,  and  hU  extraordinary  leader- 
ship and  valor  were  a  magnificent  inspira- 
tion to  bis  men.  His  remarkable  bravery  and 
selfless  concern  for  his  men  are  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  mUltary 
service  and  reflect  great  credit  on  Captain 
Rubio  and  the  United  States  Army. 


ScT.  James  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Armt 
On  April  11, 1966,  Company  C.  2d  Battalion. 
16tb  Infantry  was  engaged  in  fierce  combat 
with  a  Viet  Cong  battaUon.  Despite  the  heavy 
flre,  Sergeant  Robinson  moved   among  the 
men  of  his  flre  team,  instructing  and  Inspir- 
ing them,  and  placing  them  In  advantageous 
positions.  Enemy  snipers  located  In  nearby 
trees  were  inflicting  heavy  casualties  on  for- 
ward elements  of  Sergeant  Robinson's  unit. 
Upon  locating  the  enemy  sniper  whose  flre 
was  taking  the  heaviest  toll,  he  took  a  gre- 
nade  launcher  and   eliminated  the  sniper. 
Seeing  a  medic  bit  while  administering  aid 
to  a  wounded  sergeant  in  front  of  his  posi- 
tion and  aware  that  now  the  two  wounded 
men  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  he 
charged  through  a  withering  hail  of  fire  and 
dragged   his   comrades   to   safety,   where   he 
rendered  first  aid  and  saved  their  lives.  As 
the  battle  continued  and  casualties  mounted. 
Sergeant  Robinson  moved  about  under  in- 
tense flre  to  collect  from  the  wounded  their 
weapons  and  ammunition  and  redistribute 
them  to  able-bodied  soldiers.  Adding  his  own 
flre  to  that  of  bis  men,  he  assisted  in  elimi- 
nating a  major  enemy  threat.  Seeing  another 
wounded  comrade  in  front  of  his  position. 
Sergeant  Robinson  again  defied  the  enemy's 
flre  to  effect  a  rescue.  In  so  doing  be  was 
himself  wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  leg. 
De^lte  his  painful  wounds,  be  dragged  the 
soldier    to    shelter    and    saved    his    life    by 
administering  first  aid.  While  patching  hla 
own  wounds,  he  spotted  an  enemy  machine 
gun  which  had  Inflicted  a  number  of  casual- 
ties on  the  American  force.  His  rifle  ammuni- 
tion expended,  he  seized  two  grenades  and. 
In  an  act  of  unsurpassed  heroism,  charged 
toward  the  entrenched  enemy  weapon.  Hit 
•gain  in  the  leg,   this  time  with  a  tracer 
round  which  set  fire  to  his  clothing.  Sergeant 
Robinson  ripped  the  burning  clothing  from 
bis  body  and  staggered  Indomitably  throtigh 
the  enemy  fire,  now  concentrated  solely  on 
him,  to  within  grenade  range  of  the  enemy 
machine  gun  position.  Sustaining  two  addi- 
tional chest  wounds,  be  marshalled  bis  fleet- 
ing physical   strength  and  hurled  the  two 
grenades   thus   destroying    the   enemy   gtm 
position  as  he  fell  dead  upon  the  battlefield. 
His   magnificent   display  of   leadership   and 
bravery  saved  several  lives  and  inspired  his 
aoldiers  to  defeat  the  ntunerically  superior 
enemy  force.  Sergeant  Robinson's  conq>lcu- 
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OU8  gallantry  and  Intrepidity,  it  the  cost  of 
his  life,  are  In  Iceeplng  with  tie  finest  tra- 
dlUons  of  the  United  States  Army  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  ist  Infantry  Division 
and  the  United  States  Armed  Ftorces. 


Capt.  H"'^*""  a.  Wilbani 
Foicx 


U.S.  An 


As   a  forward   air   controlled  near   Dalat. 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  24  rebruary  1967. 
Captain  WUbanks  was  pilot  of  I  an  unarmed, 
light    aircraft    flying    visual    reconnaissance 
ahead  of  a  South  Vietnamese  [Army  Ranger 
Battalion.   His   Intensive   seartm   revealed    a 
well-concealed     and     numerl<»Uy     superior 
hostile  force  poised  to  ambusA  the  advanc- 
ing Rangers.  The  Viet  Cong.  Realizing  that 
Captain   WUbanks'    discovery  ihad    compro- 
mised their  position  and  ability  to  launch 
a  surprise  attack,  immedlatelj  flred  on  the 
small  aircraft  with  all  avallal^le  flre  power 
The  enemy   then  began   advancing   against 
the  exposed  forward  elements  0f  the  Ranger 
force  which  were  pinned  dowij  by  devastat- 
ing  flre.  Captain  WUbanks  recognized  that 
close   support   aircraft   could  |not   arrive   In 
time  to  enable  the  Rangers  torwlthstand  the 
advancing  enemy  onslaught.  With  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  UmlUtlons  of  his  lunarmed.  un- 
armored.  light   reconnalasanc«  aircraft,  and 
the  great  danger  Imposed  by  th|e  enemy's  vast 
flre  power,  he  unheslUtlngly  kssxired  a  cov- 
ering, close  support  role.  Flying  through  a 
hall  of  withering  flre  at  treeflop  level.  Cap- 
tain WUbanks  passed  dlrectlj  over  the  ad- 
vancing enemy  and  Inflicted  j  many  casual- 
ties by  firing  his  rifle  out  of  tlje  side  window 
of  his  aircraft.  Despite  Increasingly  intense 
antiaircraft  flre.  Captain  WUbanks  conUnued 
to  completely  disregard  his  ciwn  safety  and 
made   repeated   low   passes   oier   the  enemy 
to  divert  their  flre  away  froiA  the  Rangers. 
His   daring   tactics   successfully    interrupted 
the   enemy    advance,   allowing   the    Rangers 
to  withdraw  to  safety  from  their  perlloxis  po- 
sition.  Diirlng   his   flnal    courageous    attack 
to  protect  the  withdrawing  torces.  Captain 
WUbanks  was  mortaUy  wounded  and  his  bul- 
let-riddled aircraft  crashed  between  the  op- 
posing forces.  Captain  WUban|cs'  magnificent 
action    saved    numerous    friendly    personnel 
from  certain  injviry  or  death  I  ils  unparalleled 
concern  for  his  f eilowman  an*  1  hU  extraordi- 
nary heroUm  were  In  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  mlUtary  service,  and  have  reflected 
great  credit  upon  himself  aod  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

Pre.  Lotns  E.  Willxtt.    IS.  Aimt 
Private  WlUett  dlstlnguUhel  himself  on  15 
February  1967  while  serving  as  a  rifleman  In 
Company  C.  1st  Battalion.  I2l|h  Infantry.  4th 
Infantry  Division  during  combat  operations 
In  Kontum  Province.  Repub  Ic  of  Vietnam. 
His  squad  was  conducting  a  security  sweep 
when  it  made  contact  with  a  large  enemy 
force.  The  squad  was  Immwllately  engaged 
with  a  heavy  volume  of  automatic  weapons 
flre  and  pinned  to  the  grouid.  Despite  the 
deadly  fuslUade,  Private  WU  ett  rose  to  his 
feet  firing  rapid  bursts  from  1  lis  own  weapwn 
and    moved    to   a   position    trom    which    he 
placed  highly  effective  flre  on  the  enemy.  His 
action  allowed  the  remainder  of  his  squad 
to  begin  to  withdraw  from  ttie  superior  en- 
emy  force   toward    the   company   perimeter. 
Private   WUlett    covered    tha|  squad's    with- 
drawal, but  his  position  drHw  heavy  enemy 
machine  gun  flre.  and  he  r*:elved  multiple 
wounds   enabling   the   enem^    again    to   pin 
down  the  remainder  of   the  squad    Private 
WUleU  struggled  to  an  uprlgfct  position,  and. 
disregarding   his   painful   waunds.   he   again 
engaged  the  enemy  with  h|B  rifle   to   allow 
his  squad  to  continue  Its  movement  and  to 
evacuate  several  of  his  comrades  who  were 
by  now  wounded.  Moving  ttom  position  to 
position,  he  engaged  the  enemy  at  close  range 
tmUl  he  was  mortaUy  wounded.  By  his  un- 
selflsh  acts  of  bravery.  Prlvat^  Wlllett  Insured 
the  withdrawal  of  his  comrades  to  the  com- 


pany position,  saving  their  lives  at  the  cost 
of  his  own.  Private  WUletfs  valorous  actions 
were  In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  armed  force* 
of  his  country. 

S.  ScT.  Prankix  Z.  Moi-nar,  U.S.  Abmt 
Sergeant     Molnar     distinguished     himself 
whUe  serving  as  a  squad  leader  with  Compnay 
B,  1st  Battalion.  8th  Infantry.  4th  Infantry 
Division,  on  20  May  1967  during  combat  op- 
erations  in   Kontum  Province,  Republic   of 
Vietnam.  Shortly  after  the  battaUon's  de- 
fensive perimeter  was  established.  It  was  hit 
by  Intense  mortar  flre  as  the  prelude  to  a 
massive  enemy  night  attack.  Sergeant  Mol- 
nar immediately  left  his  sheltered  location 
to  insure  the  readiness  of  his  squad  to  meet 
the  attack.  As  he  crawled  through  the  posi- 
tion, he  discovered  a  group  of  enemy  soldiers 
closing  In  on  his  squad  area.  His  twicurate  rifle 
flre  killed  Ave  enemy  and  forced  the  remain- 
der to  flee.  When  the  mortar  flre  stopped,  the 
enemy  attacked  in  a  human  wave  supported 
by  grenades,  rockets,  automatic  weapons,  and 
small  arms  flre.  After  assisting  to  repel  the 
flrst  enemy  assault,  Sergeant  Molnar  found 
that   his  squad's  ammunition  and  grenade 
supply  was  nearly  expended.  Again  leaving 
the  relative  safety  of  his  position,  he  crawled 
through  intense  enemy  flre  to  secure  addi- 
tional ammunition  and  distribute  It  to  his 
squad.  He  rejoined  his  men  to  beat  back  the 
renewed   enemy   onslaught,   and   he   moved 
about  his  area  providing  medical  aid  and  as- 
sisting In  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded. 
With  the  help  of  several  men.  he  was  pre- 
paring to  move  a  severely  wounded  soldier 
when  an  enemy  hand  grenade  was  thrown 
Into  the  group.  The  flrst  to  see  the  grenade. 
Sergeant  Molnar  threw  himself  on  It  and  ab- 
sorbed the  deadly  blast  to  save  his  comrades. 
His   demonstrated   selflessness   and  Inspira- 
tional leadership  on  the  battle  fleld  were  a 
major  factor  in  the  successful  defense  of  the 
American  position  and  are  In  keeping  with 
the   finest   traditions  of  the  United   States 
Army.  Sergeant  Molnar's  actions  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself,  his  unit,  and  the  United 
States  Army. 


ScT.  WAt-Txa  K.  SwcixroN.  U.S.  MABim 
Coaps 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
caU  of  duty  while  serving  as  Supply  Sergeant, 
Company  A,  First  Battalion,  Ninth  Marines, 
Third   Marine   Division,   on  24   March    1987. 
Sergeant  Singleton's  company  was  conduct- 
ing combat  operations  In  Olo  Llnh  District, 
Quang  Trl  Province.  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
when  the  lead  platoon  received  Intense  small 
arms,  automatic  weapons,  rocket,  and  mortar 
fire  from  a  well  entrenched  enemy  force.  As 
the  company  fought  Its  way  forward,  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  enemy  flre  caused  numerous 
friendly  casualties.  Sensing  the  need  for  early 
treatment  of  the  wounded.  Sergeant  Single- 
ton quickly  moved  from  his  relatively  safe 
position  In  the  rear  to  the  foremost  point 
of   the  advance  and  made  nimiero\is  trips 
through  the  enemy  killing  zone  to  move  the 
injured  men  out  of  the  danger  area.  Noting 
that  a  large  part  of  the  enemy  flre  was  com- 
ing from  a  hedgerow,  he  seized  a  machine 
gun  and  assaulted  the  key  enemy  location, 
delivering  devastating  flre  as  he  advanced. 
He   forced   his  way   through   the   hedgerow 
directly   Into   the   enemy   strong   point.   Al- 
though he  was  mortally  wounded,  his  fear- 
less attack  killed  eight  of  the  enemy  and 
drove    the    remainder    from    the    hedgerow. 
Sergeant  Singleton's  bold  actions  completely 
disorganized  the  enemy  defense  and  saved 
the  lives  of  many  of  his  comrades.  His  daring 
Initiative,  selfless  devotion  to  duty  and  In- 
domitable   fighting    spirit    reflected     great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  his  performance  upheld  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 


Capt.  Jamis  A  Tatlob,  U.S.  Abmt 
Captain  James  A.  Taylor  (then  First  Lieu- 
tenant) ,  Armor,  was  serving  as  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  Troop  B.  Ist  Squadron,  1st  Cavalry,  on 
9  November  1967  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. His  troop  was  engaged  In  an  attack  on 
a  fortified  position  west  of  Que  Son  when 
It  came  under  Intense  enemy  recolUess  rifle, 
mortar,  and  automatic  weapons  flre  from  an 
enemy  strong  point  located  Immediately  to 
Its  front.  One  armored  cavalry  assault  vehicle 
was  hit  Immediately  by  recoUless  rifle  flre 
and   all   flve   crew  members   were  wounded. 
Aware  that  the  stricken  vehicle  was  In  grave 
danger  of  exploding.  Captain  Taylor  rushed 
forward      and      personally     extracted     the 
wounded  to  safety  despite  the  haU  of  enemy 
flre  and  exploding  ammunition.  Within  min- 
utes a  second  armored  cavalry  assault  ve- 
hicle   was    hit    by    multiple    recolUess    rifle 
rounds.  Despite  the  continuing  intense  enemy 
flre.  Captain  Taylor  moved  forward  on  foot  to 
rescue  the  wounded  men  from  the  burning 
vehicle  and  personally  removed  all  the  crew 
men  to  the  safety  of  a  nearby  dike.  Moments 
later  the  vehicle  exploded.  As  he  was  re- 
turning to  his  vehicle,  a  biirstlng  mortar 
round   palnfuUy   wounded   Captain   Taylor, 
yet  he  valiantly  returned  to  his  vehicle  to 
relocate  the  medical  evacuation  landing  zone 
to  an  area  closer  to  the  front  lines.  As  he 
was  moving  his  vehicle.  It  came  under  ma- 
chine gun  flre  from  an  enemy  position  not 
fifty   yards   away.    Captain   Taylor   engaged 
the   position   with   hU   own   machine   gun. 
kllUng  the   three  man  crew.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  new  evacuation  site,  stlU  another  ve- 
hicle was  struck.  Once  again  Captain  Taylor 
rushed  forward  and  pulled  the  wounded  from 
the  vehicle,  loaded  them  aboard  his  vehicle, 
and  returned  them  safely  to  the  evacuation 
site.  His  actions  of  unsurpassed  valor  were 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  his  entire  troop, 
contributed  significantly  to  the  success  of  the 
overaU  assault  on  the  enemy  position,  and 
were  directly  responsible  for  saving  the  lives 
of  a  number  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  HU  ac- 
tions were  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  military  profession  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit,  and  the 
United  States  Army. 

L.  Cpl.  Rot  M.  Wheat,  U.S.  MARnnc  Corps. 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  above  and  beyond  the 
caU  of  duty,  while  serving  as  a  flre  team 
leader  with  the  First  Platoon.  Company  K. 
Third  Battalion.  Seventh  Marines,  First  Ma- 
rine Division,  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
On  11  August  1967,  Corporal  Wheat  and  two 
other  Marines  were  assigned  the  mission  of 
providing  secxirlty   for  a  Navy  construction 
battalion   crane   and    crew   operating  along 
Uberty  Road  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Dlen  Ban 
District,  Quang  Nam  Province.  After  the  Ma- 
rines had  set  up  security  positions  In  a  tree 
line    adjacent    to    the   work    site.    Corporal 
Wheat  reconnoltered  the  area  to  the  rear  of 
their  location  for  the  possible  presence  of 
guerrillas.  He  then  returned  to  within  ten 
feet  of  the  friendly  position,  and  here  unln- 
tentlonaUy  triggered  a  well  concealed,  bound- 
ing type,  antipersonnel  mine.  Immediately,  a 
hissing  sound  was  heard  which  was  Identified 
by  the  three  Marines  as  that  of  a  burning 
time  fuse.  Shouting  a  warning  to  his  com- 
rades.  Corporal   Wheat   In   a   valiant   act   of 
heroism  hurled  himself  upon  the  mine,  ab- 
sorbing the  tremendous  Impact  of  the  explo- 
sion with  his  own  body.  The  Inspirational 
personal  heroism  and  extraordinary  valor  of 
his  unselfish  action  saved  his  fellow  Marines 
from  certain  Injury  and  possible  death,  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  himself,  and  upheld 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gal- 
lantly gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

Sot.  Robert  M.  Pattebson,  U.S.  Abmt 
Sergeant  Robert  M.  Patterson,  (then  Spe- 
cialist Four) ,  distinguished  himself  on  6  May 
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1968  while  serving  as  a  fire  team  leader  of 
the  3d  Platoon,  B  Troop.  2d  Squadron,  17th 
Cavalry  during  an  assault  against  a  North 
Vietnamese  Army  Battalion  which  was  en- 
trenched in  a  heavily  fortified  position  near 
La  Chu,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  When  the 
leading  squad  of  the  3d  Platoon  was  pinned 
down  by  heavy  Interlocking  automatic  weap- 
on and  rocket  propelled  grenade  flre  from 
two  enemy  bunkers.  Sergeant  Patterson  and 
the  two  other  members  of  hU  assault  team 
moved  forward  under  a  hall  of  enemy  flre  to 
destroy  the  bunkers  with  grenade  and  ma- 
chine gun  flre.  Observing  that  his  comrades 
were  being  flred  on  from  a  third  enemy 
bunker  covered  by  enemy  gunners  in  one- 
man  spider  holes.  Sergeant  Patterson,  with 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety  and 
ignoring  the  warning  of  his  comrades  that 
he  was  moving  Into  a  bunker  complex,  as- 
saulted and  destroyed  the  position.  Although 
exposed  to  intensive  small  arm  and  grenade 
flre  from  the  bunkers  and  their  mutually 
supporting  emplacements.  Sergeant  Patter- 
son continued  his  assault  upon  the  bunkers 
which  were  Impeding  the  advance  of  his  unit. 
Sergeant  Patterson  singlehandedly  destroyed 
by  rifle  and  grenade  flre  flve  enemy  bunkers, 
killed  eight  enemy  soldiers  and  captured 
seven  weapons.  His  dauntless  courage  and 
heroism  Inspired  his  platoon  to  resume  the 
attack  and  to  penetrate  the  enemy  defensive 
position.  Sergeant  Patterson  by  his  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  and  Intrepidity  in  action  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life  has  reflected  great 
credit  upon  himself,  hU  unit  and  the  United 
States  Army. 

Sp4c.  Cart  G.  Wetzel,  U.S.  Abmt 
Specialist  Pour  Gary  G.  Wetzel  (then  Pri- 
vate  First   Class),    173d   Assault   HeUcopter 
Company,  dUtlngulshed  himself  by  conspic- 
uous gallantry  and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  above  and  beyond  the  caU  of 
duty,  near  Ap  Dong  An  In  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam.  On  8  January  1968.  Specialist  Wetzel 
was  serving  as  door  gunner  aboard  a  hell- 
copter  which  was  part  of  an  Insertion  force 
trapped   In  a  landing  zone  by  Intense   and 
deadly   hostile    fires.   Specialist   Wetzel    was 
going  to  the  aid  of  his  aircraft  commander 
when  he  was  blown  Into  a  rice  paddy  and 
critically  wounded  by  two  enemy  rockets  that 
exploded  just  inches  from  his  location.  Al- 
though bleeding  profusely  due  to  the  loss 
of  his  left  arm  and  severe  wounds  In  his 
right    arm,    chest,    and    left   leg,    SpeclalUt 
Wetzel  staggered  back  to  his  original  position 
In  his  gun-well  and  took  the  enemy  forces 
under  flre.  His  machine  gun  was  the  only 
weapon  placing  eflfectlve  flre  on  the  enemy 
at  that  time.  Through  a  resolve  that  over- 
came the  shock  and  Intolerable  pain  of  his 
Injuries.  Specialist  Wetzel  remained  at  his 
position  until  he  had  eliminated  the  auto- 
matic weapons  emplacement  that  had  been 
Inflicting  heavy  casualties  on  the  American 
troops   and   preventing  them  from  moving 
against  this  strong  enemy  force.  Refusing  to 
attend   his  own   extensive   wounds,   he   at- 
tempted to  return  to  the  aid  of  his  aircraft 
commander    but    passed    out    from    loss    of 
blood.  Regaining  consciousness,  he  persisted 
In   his  efforts  to  drag  himself   to   the   aid 
of  his  fellow  crewman.  After  an  agonizing 
effort,  he  came  to  the  side  of  the  crew  chief 
who  was  attempting  to  drag  the  wounded 
aircraft  commander  to  the  safety  of  a  near- 
by dike.  Unswerving  In  his  devotion  to  his 
fellow   man.   Specialist  Wetzel   assisted   his 
crew  chief  even  though  he  lost  conscious- 
ness once  again  during  this  action.  Specialist 
Wetzel  displayed  extraordinary  heroism  and 
Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  hU  own  life,  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  in  his  efforts  to 
aid  his  fellow  crewmen.  His  gallant  actions 
were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  armed  forces 
of  his  country. 


Capt.  James  M.  Spbatbebbt,  U.8.  Abmt 

Captain  (then  First  Lieutenant)  James  M. 
Sprayberry.  Armor.  United  States  Army,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  exceptional  bravery  on 
25  April   1968  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
while  serving  as  Executive  Officer  of  Com- 
pany D.  6th  Battalion.  7th  Cavalry,  1st  Cav- 
alry Division  (Airmobile).  On  this  date  his 
Company  Commander  and  a  great  number  of 
the  men  were  wounded  and  separated  from 
the  main  body  of  the  company.  A  dayUght 
attempt  to  rescue  them  was  driven  back  by 
the  well-entrenched  enemy's  heavy  fire.  Cap- 
tain Sprayberry  then  organized  and  led  a 
volunteer  night  patrol  to  eliminate  the  In- 
tervening enemy  bunkers  and  to  relieve  the 
surrounded  element.  The  patrol  soon  began 
receiving  enemy  machine  gun  flre.  Captain 
Sprayberry  quickly  moved  the  men  to  pro- 
tective cover  and  without  regard  for  his  own 
safety,   crawled   within   close   range   of   the 
bunker  from  which  the  flre  was  coming.  He 
silenced  the  machine  gun  with  a  hand  gre- 
nade.   Identifying   several    one-man    enwny 
positions  nearby.  Captain  Sprayberry  Imme- 
diately attacked  them  with  the  rest  of  his 
grenades.  He  crawled  back  for  more  grenades 
and  when  two  grenades  were  thrown  at  his 
men  from  a  position  to  the  front,  Captatn 
Sprayberry,   without    hesitation,    again    ex- 
posed himself  and  charged  the  enemy-held 
bunker  killing  Its  occupants  with  a  grenade. 
Placing  two  men  to  cover  his   advance,  he 
crawled  forward  and  neutralized  three  more 
bunkers  with  grenades.  Immediately  there- 
after, Captain  Sprayberry  was  surprised  by 
an  enemy  soldier  who  charged  from  a  con- 
cealed position.  He  klUed  the  soldier  with 
his  pUtol  and  with  continuing  disregard  for 
the  danger,  neutralized  another  enemy  em- 
placement. Captain  Sprayberry  then  estab- 
lished radio  contact  with  the  Isolated  men, 
directing  them  toward  his  position.  When 
the  two  elements  made  contact  he  organized 
his  men  Into  litter  parties  to  evacuate  the 
wounded.    As    the    evacuation    was    nearlng 
completion,  he  observed  an  enemy  machine 
gim  position  which  he  silenced  with  a  gre- 
nade.  Captain  Sprayberry   returned  to   the 
rescue  party,  established  security,  and  moved 
to  friendly  lines  with  the  wounded.  This  res- 
cue operation,  which   lasted   approximately 
seven  and  one-half  hours,  saved  the  Uves  of 
many  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  Captain  Spray- 
berry  personally   killed   twelve   enemy   sol- 
diers, eliminated  tw«»jiachlne  guns,  and  de- 
stroyed numerous  enemy  bunkers.  Captain 
Sprayberry's  Indomitable  spirit  and  gaUant 
action  at  great  personal  risk  to  his  life  are 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  military  service  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon    himself,   his    unit,    and    the    United 
SUtes  Army. 

Sp5c.  Clarence  S.  Sasseb.  VS.  Abmt 

Specialist  Five  Clarence  E.  Sasser  (then  Pri- 
vate First  Class)  distinguished  himself  by 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  on  10 
January  1968  whUe  assigned  to  Headquartera 
and  Headquarters  Company,  3d  Battalion, 
60th  Infantry,  9th  Infantry  Division  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  this  date  he  was 
serving  as  a  medical  aldman  with  C<xnpany 
A.  3d  Battalion,  on  a  reconnaissance  In  force 
operation  In  Ding  Tuong  Province.  His  com- 
pany was  making  an  air  assault  when  sud- 
denly It  was  taken  under  heavy  small  arms. 
recoUless  rtfle.  machme  gun  and  rocket  flre 
from  well  fortified  enemy  positions  on  three 
sides  of  the  landing  zone.  During  the  flrat 
few  minutes,  over  thirty  casualties  were  sus- 
tained. Without  hesitation.  Specialist  Sasser 
ran  across  an  open  rice  paddy  through  a  hail 
of  flre  to  assist  the  wounded.  After  helping 
one  man  safety,  he  was  painfully  wounded 
In  the  left  shoulder  by  fragments  of  an  ex- 
ploding rocket.  Refusliig  medical  attention, 
he  ran  through  a  barrage  of  rocket  and  auto- 
matic weapons  flre  to  aid  oasualUes  of  the 
Initial  attack  and.  after  giving  them  urgent- 


ly needed  treatment,  continued  to  search  for 
other  wounded.  Despite  two  additional 
wounds  Immobilizing  his  legs,  he  dragged 
himself  through  the  mud  toward  another 
soldier  one  hundred  meters  away.  Although 
In  agonizing  pain  and  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  Specialist  aaaser  reached  the  man, 
treated  him,  and  proceeded  on  to  encourage 
another  group  of  soldiers  to  crawl  two  hun- 
dred meters  to  relative  safety.  There  he  at- 
tended their  wounds  for  flve  hours  untU  they 
were  evacuated.  Specialist  Saaser's  conspi- 
cuous gaUantry,  extraordinary  heroism  and 
Intrepidity  at  the  rtak  of  his  own  life,  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  are  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  mUitary 
service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself, 
bis    unit    and    the   Unltad    States    Army. 

Capt.  Rh-et  L.  Pitts,  U.S.  Abmt 

Captain  Riley  L.  Pitts.  Infantry.  United 
States   Army,   distinguished   himself  by   ex- 
ceptional heroism  whUe  serving  as  Company 
Commander   of   Company   C,    2d    BattaUon, 
27th  Infantry,  during  an  airmobile  assault 
In  the  vicinity  of  Ap  Dong,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, on  31  October  1967.  Immediately  after 
his  company  landed  In  the  area,  several  Viet 
Cong  opened  flre  with  automatic  weapons. 
Despite  the  enemy  flre,  Captain  Pitts  force- 
fully led  an  assault  which  overran  the  enemy 
positions.  Shortly  thereafter.  Captain  Pitts 
was  ordered  to  move  his  unit  to  the  north 
to   reinforce   another   company   heavUy  en- 
gaged against  a  strong  enemy  force.  As  Cap- 
tain Pitts'  company  moved  forward  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,   Intense  flre  was   received 
from   three   directions.   Including   flre   from 
four   enemy    bunkers,    two    of   which    were 
within  15  meters  of  Captain  Pitts'  position. 
The  severity  of  the  Incoming  flre  prevented 
Captain  Pitts  from  maneuvering  his  com- 
pany. His  rifle  flre  proving  Ineffective  against 
the  enemy  due  to  the  dense  Jungle  foliage, 
he  picked  up  an  M-79  grenade  launcher  and 
began  pinpointing  the  targets  Seizing  a  Chi- 
nese  Communist   grenikde   which    had   been 
taken  frc«n  a  captxired  Viet  Cong's  web  gear. 
Captain  Pitts  lobbed  the  grenade  at  a  bunker 
to  his  front,   but   It  hit  the  dense  Jungle 
foUage  and  rebounded.  Without  hesitation. 
Captain  Pitts  threw  himself  on  top  of  the 
grenade  which,  fortiinately.  faUed  to  explode. 
Captain  Pitts  then  directed  the  reposlUon- 
Ing  of  the  company  to  permit  friendly  artil- 
lery  to  be   flred.   Upon   completion  of   the 
artlUery  flre  mission.  Captain  Pitts  again  led 
his  men  toward  the  enemy  positions,  per- 
sonally killing  at  least  one  more  Viet  Cong. 
The  Jungle  growth  stlU  prevented  effective 
flre   to   be   placed   on   the   enemy   bunkers. 
Ci4>taln  Pitts,  displaying  complete  disregard 
for    his    life    and    personal    safety,    quickly 
moved  to  a  position  which  permitted  him  to 
place  effective  flre  on  the  en«ny.  He  main- 
tained  a   oonUnuovis   flre,    pinpointing   the 
enemy's  fortified  positions,  while  at  the  same 
time  directing  and  urging  his  men  forward, 
until    he    was    mortaUy    wounded.    Captain 
Pitts'    conspicuous   gallantry,    extraordinary 
heroism,  and  Intrepidity  at  the  cost  of  his 
own  life,  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
are  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
himself,  his  unit,  and  the  armed  forces  of 
bis  country. 

Pre.  Billt  li.  LAunxB,  U.S.  Abmt 
While  participating  In  combat  operatlona 
against  a  strong  enemy  force  near  Bong  Son 
In  Blub  Dlnh  Province.  RepubUc  of  Vietnam, 
on  21  September  1966.  Private  First  Class 
Lauffer's  squad,  a  part  of  Company  C.  ad 
BattaUon.  6th  Cavalry,  was  suddenly  struck 
at  close  range  by  an  Intense  machine  gim 
crossfire  from  two  concealed  bunkers  astride 
the  squad's  route.  Private  L*uffer,  the  second 
man  in  the  colvunn,  saw  the  lead  man  faU 
and  noted  that  the  remainder  of  the  squad 
was  imable  to  move.  Two  comrades,  pre- 
viously wounded  and  being  carried  on  utters, 
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were  lying  helplass  in  the  b«*Un  Bone  of 
the  enemy  fire.  Renctlng  instliKtlvely.  Pri- 
vate lAuffer  quickly  engaged  both  bunkers 
with  lire  from  his  rifle,  but  whtn  the  other 
squad  members  attempted  to  maneuver  un- 
der his  covering  flre.  the  enemy  fuslUade  in- 
creased  in  volume  and  thwarted  every  at- 
tempt to  move.  Seeing  this  and  his  wounded 
comrades  helpless  In  the  open,  Mvate  Lauf- 
fer  rote  to  his  feet  and  charge<l  the  enemy 
machme    gun    positions,    firing    his    weapon 
and  drawing  the  enemy's  attenfllon.  Keeping 
the  enemy  confused  and  ott  balance,  his  one 
man  assault  provided  the  crucial  moments 
for  the  woundpd  point  man  tt>  crawl  to  a 
covered  poeltlon.  the  squad  to  <nove  the  ex- 
poeed  Utter  patients  to  safety,  ^d  his  com- 
rades to  gain  more  advantageous  positions. 
Private  LaufTer  was  fatally  woUnded  during 
his  selfless  act  of  courage  and  d#votlon  to  his 
feUow    soldiers.    His    conspicuous    gallantry 
and  intepldlty  at  the  cost  of  Ms  life  served 
as  an  insplrstlon  to  his  comraaee  and  saved 
the  Uves  of  an  untold  number*  of  his  com- 
panions. His  actions  are  In  keef  Ing  with  the 
highest  tradlUons  of  military  service  and  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit,  and 
the  united  States  Army. 


Chaplain  Capt.  Ancxlo  J    LrmcT, 
US.  Aiirr 
Chaplain   (CapUln)   Angelo  if.  Uteky  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  exceptllDnal   heroism 
on  6  December  1967,  while  servifag  with  Com- 
pany A.  4th  Battalion,  13th  mfantry.  19flth 
Ught  Infantry  Brigade.  He  was!  participating 
in  a  search  and  destroy  operatlcjn  near  Phuoc 
Lac.  Blen  Hoa  Province,  In  tht  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  when  Company  A  ca^e  under  in- 
tense fire  from  a  battalion  slz*  enemy  force. 
Momentarily   stimned   from   t^e   Immediate 
encounter  that  ensued,  the  mil  hugged  the 
groimd   for   cover.   Observing  two   wounded 
men.  Chaplain  Uteky  moved  tojwlthm  flf  te«i 
meters  of  an  enemy  machine  giin  position  to 
reach   them,   placing   himself  1  between   the 
enemy  and  the  wounded  meni.  When  there 
was  a  brief  respite  In  the  fighting,  he  man- 
aged to  drag  them  to  the  relative  safety  of 
the  landing  i»ne.  Inspired  by  l^ls  courageous 
actions,  the  company  rallied  a4d  began  plac- 
ing a  heavy  volume  of  fire  upcBi  the  enemy's 
positions.  In  a  magnificent  dl»play  of  cour- 
age and  leadership.  Chaplain  Llteky  began 
moving  upright  through  the  ejiemy  fire,  ad- 
ministering last  rites  to  the  dying  and  evacu- 
ating the  wounded.  Noticing  another  trapped 
and  seriously  wounded  man.  Chaplain  Uteky 
crawled    to    his    aid.    Realizing    that    the 
wounded  man  was  too  heav^  to  carry,  he 
rolled  on  his  back,  placed  toe  man  on  his 
chest  and  through  sheer  determination  and 
fortitude  crawled  back  to  th#  landing  zone 
using  his  elbows  and  heels  t9  push  himself 
along    Pausing  for  breath  m<>mentarlly,  he 
returned  to  the  action  and  caihe  upon  a  man 
entangled  In  the  dense,  thorny  underbrush. 
Once  more  Intense  enemy  flip  was  directed 
at  him.  but  Chaplain  Uteky  stood  hU  ground 
and  calmly  broke  the  vines  and  carried  the 
man  to  the  landing  zone  for  evacuation.  On 
several  occasions  when  the  la»dlng  zone  was 
ur.der  small  arms  and  rocketj  flre.  Chaplain 
Uteky  stood  up  In  the  face  |  of  hostile  flre 
and   personally  directed   the  |medevac  hell- 
copters  into  and  out  of  the  brea.  With  the 
wounded  safely  evacuated.  Chaplain  Uteky 
returned    to   the    perimeter,   fconstantly   en- 
couraging and  Inspiring  the  tnen   Upon  the 
units  reUef  on  the  morning  of  7  December 
1967,  it  was  discovered  that  despite  painful 
wounds  In  the  neck  and  foot.  Chaplain  Uteky 
had   personally  carried  over  twenty  men  to 
the  landing  Bone  for  evacuattton  during  the 
savage  lighting.  Through  his  Indomitable  In- 
spiration and  heroic  actions.  Chaplain  Uteky 
saved  the  lives  of  a  number  ♦f  his  comrades 
and   enabled   the   company   to   repulse   the 
enemy.  Chaplain  Uteky**  actions  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  were  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  th^  United  States 
Army. 


SicoND  Lt.  Waltd  J.  Mark,  U.S.  Aaitr 
Second   Ueutenant   Walter   J,    Marm,   In- 
fantry, dUUng\iished  himself  by  conspicuous 
gallantry    and    intrepidity    at    the    risk    of 
ms  own  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  whUe  engaged  In  acUon  against  a  hoe- 
Ule  force   In  the   vicinity   of   the   la  Drang 
Valley.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  November 
14    1966.  As  a   Platoon  Leader   In   the   Ist 
Cavalry    Division     (Airmobile),    Ueutenant 
Marm    demonstrated    IndomlUbl^    courage 
during  a  combat  operation  in  the  la  Drang 
Valley.   His   company   was   moving   through 
the  valley   to  relieve   a  friendly   unit  sur- 
rounded by  an  enemy  force  of  estimated  reg- 
imental size.  Ueutenant  Marm  led  his  pla- 
toon through  withering  flre  \intll  the  were 
flnally  forced  to  take  cover.  Realizing  that 
hla  platoon  could  not   hold   ♦ery  long,  and 
seeing  four  enemy  moving  Into  his  poeltlon, 
he  moved  quickly  under  heavy  flre  and  an- 
nihilated   aU    four.    Then,   seeing    that    his 
platoon   was   receiving  Intense   flre   from   a 
concealed  machine  gun,  he  deliberately  ex- 
posed himself  to  draw  Its  flre.  Thus  locating 
Its  position,  he  attempted  to  destroy  it  with 
an  anti-tank  weapon.  Although  he  Inflicted 
casualties,  the  weapon  did  not  silence  the 
enemy   fire.    Quickly,   disregarding    the    In- 
tense flre  directed  on  him  and  his  platoon, 
he  charged   30   meters   across  open   grovmd, 
and  hurled  grenades  Into  the  enemy  posl- 
Uon,  killing  some  of  the  eight  insurgents 
manning    It.    Although    severely    wounded, 
when   his   grenades   were  expended,    armed 
with  only  a  rifle,  he  continued  the  momen- 
tum   of    his    assault    on    the    poeltlon    and 
killed  the  remainder  of  the  enemy.  Ueuten- 
ant Marm's  selfleas  actions  reduced  the  flre 
on  his  platoon,  broke  the  enemy  assault  and 
rallied  hla  unit  to  continue  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  mission.  Ueutenant 
Marm's  conspicuous  gallantry  on  the  bat- 
Uefleld  and  his  extraordinary  Intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  are  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  armed  forces  of  his 
country. 


MaJ.    ROBXBT    J.    MODRZZJXWSKI, 

U.S.  Makiots  Coeps 


For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  Commanding 
Officer.  Company  K.  Third  BattaUon,  Fourth 
Marines,  Third  Marine  Division.  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  from  16  to  18  July  1966. 
On    16   July,  during   Operation   HASTINGS, 
Company  K  was  landed  in  an  enemy  infested 
Jungle  area  to  eatablUh  a  blocking  posiUon 
at  a  major  enemy  trail  network.  Shortly  after 
landing,  the  Company  encountered  a  rein- 
forced enemy  platoon  in  a  well  organized,  de- 
fensive position.  Major  (then  Captain)  Mod- 
rzejewski  led  hU  men  In  the  successful  seiz- 
ure of  the  enemy  redoubt,  which  contained 
large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  supplies. 
That  evening  a  numerically  superior  enemy 
force  counterattacked  In  an  effort  to  retake 
the  vital  supply  area,  thus  setUng  the  pat- 
tern of  activity  for  the  next  two  and  one- 
baLf  days.  In  the  first  series  of  attacks,  the 
enemy  assaulted  repeatedly  In  overwhelming 
numbers  but  each  time  was  repulsed  by  the 
gallant  Marines.  The  second  night  the  enemy 
struck  In  battalion  strength,  and  Major  Mod- 
rseJewBkl  was  wounded  In  this  Intensive  ac- 
tion which  was  fought  at  close  quarters.  Al- 
though exposed  to  enemy  flre,  and  despite  his 
painful   wounds,   he   crawled  300  meters   to 
provide  critically  needed  ammunition  to  an 
exposed  element  of  his  command   and   was 
constantly  present  wherever  the  lighting  was 
heaviest,     despite    numeroiis    casualties,    a 
dwindling  supply  of  ammunition   and  the 
knowledge  that  they  were   surrounded,   be 
skillfully  directed  artillery  flre  to  within  a 
few  meters  of  his  position  and  courageously 
inspired  the  efforts  of  his  Company  In  re- 
pelling the  aggressive  enemy  attack.  On  18 


July,  Company  K  was  attacked  by  a  regi- 
mental size  enemy  force.  Although  his  unit 
was  vastly  outnumbered  and  weakened  by  the 
previous  flghtmg.  Major  Modrzejewski  reor- 
ganized his  men  and  calmly  moved  among 
them  to  encourage  and  direct  their  efforts  to 
heroic  limits  as  they  fought  to  overcome  the 
vicious  enemy  onslaught.  Again  he  called  In 
air  and  arUUery  strikes  at  close  range  with 
devastating  effect  on  the  enemy,  which  to- 
gether with  the  bold  and  determined  fight- 
ing of  the  men  of  Company  K,  repulsed  the 
fanatical  attack  of  the  larger  North  Viet- 
namese force.  His  unparalleled  personal  hero- 
Ism  and  Indomitable  leadership  Inspired  his 
men  to  a  significant  victory  over  the  enemy 
force  and  refiected  great  credit  upon  him- 
self, the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service. 

Sot.  Txd  BXI.CRXB,  U.S.  Ahmt 
Sergeant  Ted  Belcher,  United  States  Army, 
distinguished   himself   by   conspicuous   gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
on    19    November    1966    near   Plel    DJerang, 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  On  that  date.  Sergeant 
Belcher's  unit.   Company  C,   1st   Battalion, 
14th  Infantry,  was  engaged  in  a  search  and 
destroy  mission  with  Company  B,  Ist  Bat- 
talion, 14th  Infantry,  the  Battalion  Recon- 
naissance Platoon  and  a  Special  Forces  Com- 
pany  of    ClvlUan    Irregular   Defense    Group 
Personnel.  As  a  squad  leader  of  the  3d  Platoon 
of  Company  C.  Sergeant  Belcher  was  leading 
his  men  when  they  encountered  a  bunker 
complex.   The   Reconnaissance   Platoon,   lo- 
cated a  few  hundred    meters  northwest  of 
Company  C,  received  a  heavy  volume  of  flre 
from   well   camouflaged   snipers.    As   the   2d 
Platoon   moved  forward   to  assist  the  unit 
under  attack.  Sergeant  Belcher  and  his  squad, 
advancing  only  a  short  distance  through  the 
dense  Jungle  terrain,  met  heavy  and  accurate 
automatic  weapons  and  sniper  flre.  Sergeant 
Belcher    and    his   squad    were    momentarily 
stopped  by  the  deadly  volume  of  enemy  flre. 
He  quickly  gave  the  order  to  return  fire  and 
resume  the  advance  toward  the  enemy.  As 
he  moved  up  with  his  men.  a  hand  grenade 
landed  in  the  midst  of  the  sergeant  s  squad. 
Instantly  realizing  the  Immediate  danger  to 
his   men.   Sergeant    Belcher,   unhesiutlngly 
and   with   complete   disregard   for   his   own 
safety,  lunged  forward,  covering  the  grenade 
with  his  body.  Absorbing  the  grenade  blast  at 
the  cost  of  his  life,  he  saved  his  comrades 
from  becoming  casualties.  Sergeant  Belcher's 
conspicuous  gallantry,  his  profound  concern 
for  hla  fellow  soldiers,  and  his  Intrepidity  at 
the  risk   of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  are  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
reflect    great   credit   upon   himself   and    the 
armed  forces  of  his  country. 


Pre.  LxsLiz  A.   Bellkichard,  U.S.   AmMT 
Acting  as  a  fire  team  leader  with  Company 
C,  1st  Battalion.  8th  Infantry,  during  com- 
bat operations  in  Konttmi  Province.  Republic 
of   Vietnam,  on  30  May   1967,  Private  Bell- 
rtchard  was  with  four  fellow  soldiers  in  a 
foxhole  on  their  unit's  perimeter  when  the 
position  came  under  a  massive  enemy  attack. 
Following  a  thirty  minute  mortar  bfurage, 
the  enemy  launched  a  strong  ground  assault. 
Private   Bellrlchard   rose   In  the   face  of   a 
group  of  charging  enemy  soldiers  and  threw 
hand  grenades  Into  their  midst,  eliminating 
several  of  the  foe  and  forcing  the  remainder 
to  withdraw.  Falling  In  their  inlUal  attack, 
the  enemy  repeated  the  mortar  and  rocket 
bombardment  of  the  friendly  perimeter,  then 
once  again  charged  against  the  defenders  In 
a  concerted  effort  to  overrun  the  position. 
Private  Bellrlchard  resumed  throwing  hand 
grenades  at  the  onniahlng  attackers.  As  he 
was  about  to  hurl  a  grenade,  a  mortar  round 
exploded  Just  In  front  of  hU  position,  knock- 
ing him  Into  the  foxhole  and  causing  him 
to  lose  his  grip  on  the  already  armed  gre- 
nade.   Recovering    Instantly.    Private    Bell- 
rtchard  recognized  the  threat  to  the  lives  of 
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his  four  comrades  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  grenade,  shielding  his  companions  from 
the  blast  that  followed.  Although  severely 
wounded.  Private  Bellrlchard  struggled  into 
an  upright  position  In  the  foxhole  and  fired 
his  rifle  at  the  enemy  until  he  succiunbed  to 
bl>  wounds.  His  selfless  heroism  contributed 
greatly  to  the  successful  defense  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  he  was  directly  responsible  for 
saving  the  lives  of  several  of  his  comrades. 
His  acts  are  In  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  hlmaeif  and  the  United 
States  Army. 

Maj.    Patrick    H.    Brady,    Mzdical    Servicx 
Corps,  U.S.  Armt 
Major  Patrick  H.  Brady,  Medical    Service 
Corps,  distinguished   himself  by   conspicu- 
ous gaUanuy  and  intrepidity  whUe  serving 
with    the   64th    Medical    Detachment,   67th 
Medical  Group,  44th  Medical  Brigade  in  the 
Republic   of   Vietnam.   On    6   January    1968 
Major  Brady,  commanding  a  UH-IH  ambu- 
lance helicopter  In  the  vicinity  of  Chu  Lai, 
volunteered  to  rescue  woxmded  men  from  a 
site  in  enemy  held  territory  which  was  re- 
ported  to  be   heavily   defended  and   to   be 
blanketed  by  fog.  To  reach  the  site  he  de- 
scended through  heavy  fog  and  smoke  and 
hovered  slowly  along  a  vaUey  trail,  turning 
his  ship  sideward  to  blow  away  the  fog  with 
the  backwash  from  his  rotor  blades.  Despite 
the    unchallenged,   close-range   enemy   flre. 
he  found  the  dangerously  small  site,  where 
he  successfully  landed  and  evacuated  two 
badly  wounded   South  Vietnamese  soldiers. 
He  was  then  called  to  another  area  com- 
pletelv  covered  by  dense  fog  where  American 
casualties  lay  only  50  meters  from  the  enemy. 
Two  aircraft  had  previously  been  shot  down 
and  others  had  made  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  reach  thU  site  earlier  in  the  day.  With 
unmatched  skill  and  extraordinary  courage. 
Major  Brady  made  four  flights  to  this  em- 
battled  landing   zone  and   successfully   res- 
cued all  the  wounded.  On  his  third  mission 
of  the  day  Major  Brady  once  again  landed 
at    a   site   surrounded    by    the    enemy.   The 
friendly  ground  force,  pinned  down  by  enemy 
flre,  had  been  unable  to  reach  and  secure 
the  landing  zone.  Although  his  aircraft  had 
been  badly  damaged  and  hU  controls  partial- 
ly shot  away  during  his  Initial  entry  Into 
this   area,   he   returned   minutes   later   and 
rescued  the  remaining  Injured  Shortly  there- 
after, obtaining  a  replacement  aircraft,  Ma- 
jor Brady  was  requested  to  land  In  an  enemy 
minefield  where  a  platoon  of  American  sol- 
diers was  trapped.  A  mine  detonated  near 
his  helicopter,  wounding  two  crew  members 
and  damaging;  his  ship.  In  spite  of  this,  he 
managed  to  fly  six  severely  Injured  patients 
to  medical  aid.  Throughout  that  day  Major 
Brady  utilized  three  helicopters  to  evacuate 
a  total  of  fifty-one  seriously  wounded  men, 
many  of  whom  would  have  perished  with- 
out prompt  medical  treatment.  Major  Brady's 
conspicuous   gallantry   was   In   the   highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service   and   re- 
flects  great   credit   upon   himself   and   the 
United  States  Army. 

Szcoin)  Lt.  John  P.  Bobo,  U.S.  Marin*  Corps 

RXSXRVX 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Weapons  Platoon  Commander, 
Company  T.  Third  Battalion,  Ninth  Marines, 
Third  Marine  Division,  In  Quang  Trt  Prov- 
ince, Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  30  March  1967. 
Company  I  was  establishing  night  ambush 
sites  when  the  command  group  was  attacked 
by  a  reinforced  North  Vietnamese  company 
supported  by  heavy  automatic  weapons  and 
mortar  flre.  Ueutenant  Bobo  immediately 
organized  a  hasty  defense  and  moved  from 
poeltlon  to  position  encouraging  the  out- 
numbered Marines  despite  the  murderous 
enemy  flre.  Recovering  a  rocket  launcher 
from  among  the  friendly  casualties,  he  or- 
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ganlzed  a  new  launcher  team  emd  directed 
Its  flre  Into  the  enemy  machine  g\ui  po- 
sitions. When  an  exploding  enemy  m<M-tar 
round  severed  Ueutenant  Bobo's  right  leg 
below  the  knee,  he  refused  to  be  evacuated 
and  insisted  upon  being  placed  In  a  flrtng 
poeltlon  to  cover  the  movement  of  the  com- 
mand group  to  a  better  location.  Wltti  a  web 
belt  around  his  leg  serving  as  a  tourniquet 
and  with  his  leg  Jammed  into  the  dirt  to 
curtail  the  bleeding,  he  remained  in  this  po- 
sition and  delivered  devastating  flre  Into  th« 
ranks  of  the  enemy  attempting  to  overrun  the 
Marines.  Lieutenant  Bobo  was  mortaUy 
wotmded  while  flrtng  his  weapon  Into  the 
malnpolnt  of  the  enemy  attack  but  his 
valiant  spirit  Inspired  his  men  to  heroic 
efforts,  and  his  tenacious  stand  enabled  the 
command  group  to  gain  a  protective  position 
where  it  repulsed  the  enemy  onslaught.  Ueu- 
tenant Bobo's  superb  leadership,  dauntless 
courage,  and  bold  Initiative  reflected  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  upheld  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly 
gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

SCT.  Sammt  L.  Davis.  U.S.  Armt 
Sergeant  Sammy  L.  Davis    (then   Private 
First  Class)  distinguished  himself  during  the 
early  morning  hours  of  18  November   1967 
while  serving  as  a  cannoneer  with  Battery  C, 
2nd   Battalion,   4th    Artillery.   9th   Infantry 
Envision,  at  a  remote  flre  support  base  west 
of  Cal  Lay,  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  At  approxi- 
mately 0200  hours,  the  flre  support  base  came 
under  heavy  enemy  mortar  attack.  Simul- 
taneously, an  estimated  reinforced  Viet  Cong 
battalion  launched  a  flerce  ground  assault 
upon  the  flre  support  base.  The  attacking 
enemy  drove  to  within  twenty-five  meters  of 
the  friendly  positions.  Only  a  river  separated 
the  Viet  Cong  from  the  Qie  support  base. 
Detecting  a  nearby  enemy  position.  Sergeant 
Davis  seized  a  machine  gun  and  provided 
covering  fire  for  his  gun  crew,  as  they  at- 
tempted to  bring  direct  artillery  flre  on  the 
enemy.  Despite  his  efforts,  an  enemy  reooU- 
less  rifle  round  scored  a  direct  hit  UF>on  the 
artillery  piece.  The  resultant  blast  hiirled  the 
gun  crew  from  their  weapon  and  blew  Ser- 
geant Davis  Into  a  foxhole.  He  struggled  to 
his  feet  and  returned  to  the  howitzer,  which 
was    burning    furiously.    Ignoring    repeated 
warnings    to    seek    cover.    Sergeant    Davis 
rammed  a  shell  into  the  gun.  Disregarding  a 
withering  hall  of  enemy  fire  directed  against 
his  position,  he  aimed  and  flred  the  howitzer 
which  rolled  backward,   knocking   Sergeant 
Davis  violently  to  the  ground.  Undaunted,  he 
returned  to  the  weapon  to  flre  again  when 
an    enemy   mortar   round   exploded    within 
twenty  meters  of  his  position.  Injuring  him 
painfully.      Nevertheless,      Sergeant      Davis 
loaded  the  artillery  piece,  aimed  and  flred. 
Again  he  was  knocked  dovm  by  the  recoil.  In 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety.  Ser- 
geant Davis  loaded  and  flred  three  more  shells 
into  the  enemy.  Disregarding  his  extensive 
injuries  and  his  InabUlty  to  swim.  Sergeant 
Davis  picked  up  an  air  mattress  and  struck 
out  across  the  deep  river  to   rescue  three 
wounded  comrades  on   the  far  side.  Upon 
reaching  the  three  wounded  men,  he  stood 
upright  and  fired  Into  the  dense  vegetation 
to  prevent  the  Viet  Cong  from   advancing. 
While  the  most  seriously  wotmded  soldier  was 
helped  across  the  river.  Sergeant  Davis  pro- 
tected the  two  remaining  casualties  until  he 
could  puU  them  across  the  river  to  the  flre 
support  base.  Though  suffering  from  painful 
wounds,  he  refused  medical  attention,  join- 
ing another  howitzer  crew  which  flred  at  the 
large  Viet  Cong  force  until  It  broke  contact 
and   fled.   Sergeant  Davis'   conspicuous  gal- 
lantry, extraordinary  heroism,  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  are  In  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  mlUtary  service  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  hlmaeU  and  the 
United  States  Army. 


SccoNS  la.  Harold  B.  Durkam,  Jr.,  VS. 
Arkt 

Becond  Ueutenant  Harold  B.  Durham,  Jr., 
ArtUlery,  distinguished  himself  by  conspic- 
uous gallantry  and  Intrepidity  at  the  coat 
of  his  life   above  and   beyond   the  caU   of 
duty  on  17  October  1967  while  asdgned  to 
Battery  C.  6th  BattaUon,  16th  Artillery.  Ist 
Infantry  Division,  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. On  this  date,  Ueutenant  Durham  was 
serving  as  a  forward  observer  with  Com- 
pany D,  ad  BattaUon,  38th  Infantry,  dtirlng  a 
battalion  reconnataaance  In  force  mlwlnn.  At 
approximately  1016  hours  contact  was  mad^ 
with  an  enemy  force  concealed  In  weU-cam- 
ouflaged    positions    and    fortlXled    bunkwA 
Lieutenant  Durham  inunedlataly  moved  lino 
an  e:q>osed  poeltion  to  adjust  the  supporting 
artillery  lire  onto  the  Insurgents.  During  a 
brief  luU  in  the  batUe  he  administered  emer- 
gency flrst  aid  to  the  wounded  in  spite  of 
heavy  enemy  sniper  flre  directed  toward  him. 
Moments   later,   as   enemy    \inlts    assaulted 
friendly  positions,  he  learned  that  Company 
A,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  attack  had  lost 
Its  forward  observer.  WhUe  he  was  moving 
to  replace  the  wounded  observer,  the  enemy 
detonated  a  claymore  mine,  severely  wound- 
ing Mm  In  the  head  and  impairing  his  vis- 
Ion.  In  spite  of  the  Intense  pain,  he  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  supporting  artUlery  flre 
and  to  employ  his  Individual  weapon  In  sup- 
port of  the  hard  pressed  infantrymen.  As  the 
enemy  pressed  their  attack.  Ueutenant  Dur- 
ham caUed  for  supporting  flre  to  be  placed 
almost  directly  on  his  position.  Twice  the 
Insurgents  were  driven  back,  leaving  many 
dead  and  wotmded  behind.  Ueutenant  Dur- 
ham was  then  taken  to  a  secondary  defensive 
poeltlon.   Even   in  his  extremely  weakened 
condition,  he  continued  to  caU  artillery  flre 
onto  the  enemy.  He  refused  to  seek  cover  and 
Instead  positioned  himself  in  a  small  clear- 
ing which  afforded  a  better   vantage  point 
from  which  to  adjust   the   lire.   Suddenly, 
he  was  severely  wounded  a  second  time  by 
enemy  machine  gun  flre.  As  he  lay  on  the 
grovmd  near  death,  he  saw  two  Viet  Cong 
approaching,      shooting      the      defenseless 
wounded  men.  With  his  last  effort,  Ueuten- 
ant Durham  shouted  a  warning  to  a  nearby 
soldier  who  immediately  klUed  the  Insur- 
gents.   Ueutenant    Dxirham    died    moments 
later,  stUl  grtisplng  the  radio  handset.  Lieu- 
tenant  Durham's   gallant   actions   In   close 
combat  with  an  en«ny  force  are  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  hlmseU. 
his  unit,  and  the  United  States  Army. 

First   Lt.   Jaicxs   A.   Gardnxr.   U.S.   Army 

On  7  February  1966  Ueutenant  Gardner's 
platoon  was  advancing  to  reUeve  a  company 
of  the  1st  BattaUon  (Airborne) .  327th  Infan- 
try, that  had  been  pinned  down  for  several 
hours  by  a  numerically  superior  enemy  force 
In  the  village  of  My  Canh.  Vietnam.  The 
enemy  occupied  a  series  of  strongly  fortified 
bunker  positions  which  were  mutually  sup- 
porting and  expertly  concealed.  Approaches 
to  the  position  were  well  covered  by  an  inte- 
grated pattern  of  fires  Including  automatic 
weapons,  machine  guns  and  mortars.  Air 
strikes  and  artUlery  placed  on  the  fortlflca- 
tlons  had  Uttle  effect.  Ueutenant  Gardner's 
platoon  was  to  reUeve  the  friendly  com- 
pany by  enclrcUng  and  destroying  the  enemy 
force.  Even  as  It  moved  to  b««ln  the  attack, 
the  platoon  was  under  heavy  enemy  flre. 
During  the  attack,  the  en«ny  Are  Intenslfled. 
tjf<^diTig  the  assaxilt  and  disregarding  his 
own  safety.  Ueutenant  Gardner  charged 
through  a  withering  hall  of  flre  across  an 
open  rice  paddy.  On  reaching  the  first  bunk- 
er he  destroyed  It  with  a  grenade  and  with- 
out hesitation  dashed  to  the  second  bunker 
and  eliminated  it  by  tossing  a  grenade  In- 
side. Then.  crawUng  swlfUy  along  the  dike 
of  a  rice  paddy,  he  reached  the  third  bunker. 
Befco-e  he  could  arm  a  grenade,  the  enemy 
gunnw  leaped  forth,  firing  at  him.  Ueuten- 
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ant  Gardner  Instantly  retumwl  the  fire  and 
killed  the  enemy  gunner  at  4  distance  of 
Bis  feet.  Following  the  seizure!  of  the  niain 
enemy  position,  he  reorganized  the  platoon 
to  oonttnue  X3m  attack.  Advafaclng  to  the 
new  assault  position,  the  platooc  was  pinned 
down  by  an  enemy  machine  guQ  emplaced  In 
a  fortified  bunker.  lieutenant  Gardner  im- 
mediately collected  several  ^enades  and 
charged  the  enemy  position,  String  his  rifle 
as  he  advanced  to  neutralize  t|ie  defenders. 
He  dropped  a  grenade  Into  tha  bunker  and 
vaulted  beyond.  As  the  bunkei^  blew  up,  he 
came  under  fire  again.  RoUlngi  Into  a  ditch 
to  gain  cover,  he  moved  towlird  the  new 
source  of  fire.  Nearlng  the  position,  he  leaped 
from  the  ditch  and  advanced  with  a  grenade 
In  one  hand  and  firing  his  rifle  with  the  other. 
He  was  gravely  wounded  ju$t  before  he 
reached  the  bunker,  but  with  k  last  valiant 
effort  he  staggered  forward  apd  destroyed 
the  bunker  and  Its  defender*  wljth  a  grenade. 
Although  he  fell  dead  on  th4  rim  of  the 
bunker,  hla  extraordinary  actlolts  so  inspired 
the  men  of  hts  platoon  that  |hey  restimed 
the  attack  and  completely  routed  the  enemy. 
Lieutenant  Gardner's  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity,  above  and  beyo  ad  the  call  of 
duty,  were  In  the  highest  tra<^ttona  of  the 
United  States  Army. 


Platook    Sct. 


Bbucb    a. 
Arjct 


GaAi  rDSTATF,    vs. 


distinguished 


Platoon  Sergeant  Orandstaff 
himself  on  18  May  1967  whll4  leading  the 
Weapons  Platoon,  Ck^mpany  B.  3st  Battalion. 
8th  Infantry  on  a  reconnalMftnce  mission 
near  the  Cambodian  border  InPlelku  Prov- 
ince. Republic  of  Vietnam.  H14  platoon  was 
advancing  through  Intermittent  enemy  con- 
tact when  It  was  struck  by  heavy  enemy  small 
arms  and  automatic  weapons  fife  from  three 
sides.  As  he  established  a  defensive  perimeter. 
Sergeant  Orandstaff  noted  that  [several  of  his 
men  had  been  struck  down.  !He  raced  30 
meters  through  the  Intense  fir#  to  aid  them 
but  could  only  save  one.  Denied  freedom  to 
maneuver  his  unit  by  the  Intensity  of  the 
enemy  onslaught,  he  adjusted  artillery  to 
within  45  meters  of  his  posltlo^.  When  heli- 
copter gunships  arrived,  he  crawled  outside 
the  defensive  position  to  marlE  the  location 
with  smoke  grenades.  Realizing  bis  first 
marker  was  probably  lneffectl\^.  he  crawled 
to  another  location  and  threw  f is  last  t>moke 
grenade  but  the  smoke  did  not  benetrate  the 
Jungle  foliage.  Seriously  wounded  in  the  leg 
during  this  effort  he  returned]  to  his  radio 
and,  refusing  medical  aid.  adju4ted  the  artil- 
lery even  closer  as  the  enemy  advanced  on 
his  position.  Recognizing  the  qeed  for  addi- 
tional firepower,  he  again  brav^  the  enemy 
fusillade,  crawled  to  the  edge  dt  his  position 
and  fired  several  magazines  o^  tracer  am- 
munition through  the  Jungle  cahopy.  He  suc- 
ceeded In  designating  the  location  to  the 
gunships  but  this  action  again  drew  the 
enemy  fire  and  he  was  wounded  in  the  other 
leg.  Now  enduring  intense  pain  and  bleeding 
profusely,  he  crawled  to  wlthlti  ten  meters 
of  an  enemy  machine  g\in  whl()h  had  caused 
many  casualties  among  hts  men.  He  destroyed 
the  position  with  hand  grenades  but  received 
additional  wounds.  Rallying  QIb  remaining 
men  to  withstand  the  enemyl  assaults,  he 
realized  his  position  was  belngj  overrun  and 
asked  for  artillery  directly  onj  his  location. 
He  fought  until  mortally  woiinded  by  an 
enemy  rocket.  Although  everyj  man  In  the 
platoon  was  a  casualty,  survlfors  attest  to 
the  indomitable  spirit  and  exceptional  cour- 
age Of  this  outstanding  combft  leader  who 
inspired  bis  own  men  to  fight  courageously 
against  OTerwhelmlng  odds  and  cost  the 
enemy  heavy  casualties.  Serjeant  Grand- 
staff's  conspicuous  and  selfl^  gallantry. 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  df  ty  are  In  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  UnlteA  States  Army 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  hi  mself  and  the 
armed  foroas  of  his  country. 


[liay  14. 1968] 
Caft.  Joseph  X.  Grant,  U.S.  Asmt 
On  13  November  1966.  Company  A,  1st 
Battalion,  14th  Infantry,  was  participating 
in  a  search  and  destroy  operation  when  the 
leading  platoon  made  contact  with  the 
enemy  and  a  fierce  firefight  ensued.  Captain 
(then  First  Lieutenant)  Grant  was  ordered 
to  disengage  the  two  remaining  platoons  and 
to  maneuver  them  to  envelop  and  destroy 
the  enemy.  After  beginning  their  movement, 
the  platoons  encountered  intense  enemy 
automatic  weapons  and  mortar  fire  from  the 
front  and  flank.  Captain  Grant  was  ordered 
to  deploy  the  platoons  in  a  defensive  posi- 
tion. As  this  action  was  underway,  the  enemy 
attacked,  using  "human  wave"  assaults.  In 
an  attempt  to  literally  overwhelm  Captain 
Grant's  force.  In  a  magnificent  display  of 
courage  and  leadership,  Captain  Grant  moved 
under  Intense  fire  along  the  hastily  formed 
defensive  line  repositioning  soldiers  to  fill 
gaps  created  by  the  mounting  casualties  and 
inspiring  and  directing  the  efforts  of  his  men 
to  successfully  repel  the  determined  enemy 
onslaught.  Seeing  a  platoon  leader  wounded, 
Captain  Grant  hastened  to  his  aid,  in  the 
face  of  the  mass  of  fires  of  the  entire  enemy 
force,  and  moved  him  to  a  more  secure  po- 
sition. During  this  action.  Captain  Grant  was 
wounded  In  the  shoulder.  Refusing  medical 
treatment,  he  returned  to  the  forward  part 
of  the  p)erlmeter.  where  he  continued  to  lead 
and  to  Inspire  his  men  by  his  own  indomi- 
table example.  While  attempting  to  evacuate 
a  wounded  soldier,  he  was  pinned  down  by 
fire  from  an  enemy  machine  gun.  With  a 
supply  of  hand  grenades,  he  crawled  forward 
under  a  withering  hall  of  fire  and  knocked 
out  the  machine  gun.  killing  the  crew,  after 
which  he  moved  the  wounded  man  to  safety. 
Learning  that  several  other  wounded  men 
were  pinned  down  by  enemy  fire  forward  of 
his  p>ositlon.  Captain  Grant  disregarded  his 
painful  wound  and  led  five  men  across  the 
fireswept  open  ground  to  effect  a  rescue.  Pol- 
lowlng  return  of  the  wounded  men  to  the 
perimeter,  a  concentration  of  mortar  fire 
landed  In  their  midst  and  Captain  Grant  was 
killed  Instantly.  His  heroic  actions  saved  the 
lives  of  a  number  of  his  comrades  and 
enabled  the  task  force  to  repulse  the  vicious 
assaults  and  defeat  the  enemy.  Captain 
Grant's  actions  refiect  great  credit  upon  him- 
self and  were  In  keeping  with  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States  Army. 

SaooNO  Lt.  Robkxt  J.  Hibbs,  U.S.  Abmt 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  J.  Hibbs,  In- 
fantry, distinguished  himself  by  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  bis  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  on  March  5,  1966 
in  the  vicinity  of  Don  Dlen  Lo  Ke.  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  Lieutenant  Hibbs  was  In  com- 
mand of  a  fifteen-man  ambush  patrol  of  the 
3d  Battalion.  28th  Infantry  when  his  unit 
observed  a  company  of  Viet  Cong  advancing 
along  the  road  toward  the  2d  Battalion's 
positions.  Informing  his  command  post  by 
radio  of  the  lmi}ending  attack,  he  prepared 
his  men  for  the  oncoming  Viet  Cong,  em- 
placed  two  mines  In  their  path  and,  when 
the  insixrgents  were  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  patrol's  position,  he  fired  the  two  anti- 
personnel mines,  wounding  or  killing  half  of 
the  enemy  company.  Then,  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  his  patrol,  he  threw  hand 
grenades,  stepped  onto  the  open  road,  and 
opened  fire  on  the  remainder  of  the  Viet 
Cong  force  of  approximately  fifty  men.  Hav- 
ing rejoined  his  men,  he  was  leading  them 
toward  the  Battalion  perimeter  when  the 
patrol  encountered  the  rear  elements  of  an- 
other Viet  Cong  company  deployed  to  at- 
tack the  Battalion.  With  the  advantage  of 
surprise,  he  directed  a  charge  against  the 
Viet  Cong  which  carried  the  patrol  through 
the  Insurgent  force  completely  disrupting  its 
attack.  Learning  that  a  woiuided  patrol 
member  was  wandering  In  the  area  between 


the  two  opposing  forces  and  although  mo- 
ments from  safety  and  wounded  in  the  leg 
himself,  he  and  a  sergeant  went  back  to  the 
battlefield  to  recover  the  stricken  man.  After 
they  maneuvered  throiigh  the  withering  fire 
of  two  Viet  Cong  machine  guns,  the  sergeant 
grabbed  the  dazed  soldier  and  dragged  him 
back  toward  the  friendly  lines  while  Lieu- 
tenant Hibbs  remained  behind  to  provide 
covering  fire.  Armed  with  only  an  M-16  rifle 
and  a  plsto!,  but  determined  to  destroy  the 
enemy  positions,  he  then  charged  the  two 
machine  g\in  emplacements  and  wan  struck 
down.  Before  succiunbing  to  his  mortal 
wounds,  he  destroyed  the  starlight  telescopic 
sight  attached  to  his  rifle  to  prevent  its 
capture  and  use  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Lieuten- 
ant Hibbs'  conspicuous  gallantry,  his  pro- 
found concern  for  his  fellow  soldiers,  and 
his  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  United  SUtes  Army 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  armed  forces  of  his  country. 

S.  Sot.  Joe  R.  Hoopes,  U.S.  Aemt 
Staff  Sergeant  (then  Sergeant)  Joe  R. 
Hooper,  United  States  Army,  distinguished 
himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intre- 
pidity on  21  February  1968.  while  serving  as 
squad  leader  with  Company  D,  2nd  Battalion 
(Airborne),  501st  Infantry,  lOlst  Airborne 
Division,  near  Hue,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Company  D  was  assaulting  a  heavily  de- 
fended enemy  position  along  a  river  bank 
when  it  encountered  a  withering  hall  of  flre 
from  rockets,  machine  guns  and  automatic 
weapons.  Staff  Sergeant  Hooper  rallied  sev- 
eral men  and  stormed  across  the  river,  over- 
nmnlng  several  bunkers  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Thus  inspired,  the  rest  of  the  company 
moved  to  the  attack.  With  utter  disregard 
for  his  own  safety,  he  moved  out  under  the 
intense  flre  again  and  pulled  back  the 
wounded,  moving  them  to  safety.  During 
this  act  Staff  Sergeant  Hooper  was  seriously 
wounded,  but  he  refused  medical  aid  and 
returned  to  his  men.  With  the  relentless 
enemy  flre  disrupting  the  attack,  he  single- 
handedly  stormed  three  enemy  bunkers,  de- 
stroying them  with  hand  grenades  and  rifle 
flre.  and  shot  two  enemy  soldiers  who  had 
attacked  and  wounded  the  chaplain.  Leading 
his  men  forward  in  a  sweep  of  the  area.  Staff 
Sergeant  Hooper  destroyed  three  buildings 
housing  enemy  riflemen.  At  this  point  he 
was  attacked  by  a  North  Vietnamese  officer 
whom  he  fatally  wounded  with  his  bayonet. 
Finding  his  men  under  heavy  fire  from  a 
house  to  the  front,  he  proceeded  alone  to 
the  building,  killing  its  occupants  vrtth  rifle 
fire  and  grenades.  By  now  his  initial  body 
wound  had  been  compounded  by  grenade 
fragments,  yet  despite  the  multiple  wounds 
and  loss  of  blood,  he  continued  to  lead  his 
men  against  the  intense  enemy  fire.  As  lils 
squad  reached  the  final  line  of  enemy  resist- 
ance. It  received  devastating  flre  from  four 
bunkers  in  line  on  its  left  flank.  Staff  Ser- 
geant Hooper  gathered  several  hand  grenades 
and  raced  down  a  small  trench  which  ran 
the  length  of  the  bunker  line,  tossing  gre- 
nades Into  each  bunker  as  he  passed  by, 
killing  all  but  two  of  the  occupants.  With 
these  positions  destroyed,  he  concentrated 
on  the  last  bunkers  facing  his  men.  destroy- 
ing the  first  with  an  Incendiary  grenade  and 
neutralizing  two  more  by  rifle  flre.  He  then 
raced  across  an  open  field,  still  under  enemy 
fire,  to  rescue  a  wounded  man  who  was 
trapped  In  a  trench.  Upon  reaching  the  man, 
he  was  faced  by  an  armed  enemy  soldier 
whom  he  killed  with  a  pistol.  Moving  his 
comrade  to  safety  and  returning  to  his  men. 
be  neutralized  the  final  pocket  of  enemy 
resistance  by  fatally  wounding  three  North 
Vietnamese  officers  with  rifle  flre.  Staff  Ser- 
geant Hooper  then  established  a  final  line 
and  reorganized  his  men.  not  accepting  treat- 
ment until  this  was  accomplished  and  not 
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consenting  to  evacuation  until  the  following 
morning.  His  supreme  valor,  inspiring  leader- 
ship and  heroic  self-sacrifice  were  directly 
respoiLslble  for  the  company's  success  and 
provided  a  lasting  example  in  personal  cour- 
age for  every  man  on  the  field.  Staff  Sergeant 
Hooper's  actions  were  In  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  military  service 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  United  States  Army. 

OuifNERT  Sot.  Jucmxx  E.  Howako,  U.S. 
Mardiz  Corps 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Platoon  Leader 
with  Company  C,  First  Reconnaissance  Bat- 
talion, First  Marine  Division,  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  Gunnery  Sergeant  (then  Staff 
Sergeant)  Howard  and  his  elghteen-man  pla- 
toon were  occupying  an  observation  i>ost  deep 
within  enemy-controlled  territory.  Shortly 
after  midnight  on  16  June  1966,  a  Viet  Cong 
force  of  estimated  battalion  size  approached 
the  Marines'  position  and  launched  a  vicious 
attack  with  small  arms,  automatic  weapons, 
aoid  mortar  flre.  Reacting  swiftly  and  fear- 
lessly in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  odds, 
Gunnery  Sergeant  Howard  skillfully  orga- 
nized his  small  but  determined  force  Into  a 
tight  perimeter  defense  and  calmly  moved 
from  position  to  position  to  direct  his  men's 
fire.  Throughout  the  night,  during  assatilt 
after  assault,  his  courageous  example  and 
firm  leadership  inspired  and  motivated  hla 
men  to  withstand  the  unrelenting  fury  of  the 
hostile  flre  In  the  seemingly  hopeless  situ- 
ation. He  constantly  shouted  encouragement 
to  his  men  and  exhibited  imagination  and 
resourcefulness  In  directing  their  return 
fire.  When  fragments  of  an  exploding  enemy 
grenade  wounded  hitn  severely  and  prevented 
him  from  moving  his  legs,  he  distributed  his 
ammunition  to  the  remaining  members  of 
his  platoon  and  proceeded  to  maintain  radio 
communications  and  direct  air  strikes  on  the 
enemy  with  uncanny  accuracy.  At  dawn,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  five  men  were  killed  and 
all  but  one  wounded,  his  beleaguered  platoon 
was  still  In  command  of  its  position.  When 
evacuation  helicopters  approached  his  posi- 
tion. Gunnery  Sergeant  Howard  warned  them 
away  and  called  for  additional  air  strikes  and 
directed  devastating  small  arms  flre  and  air 
strikes  against  enemy  automatic  weapons 
p>06ltlons  m  order  to  make  the  landing  zone 
as  secure  as  possible.  Throught  his  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  resolute  fighting  spirit. 
Gunnery  Sergeant  Howard  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  preventing  the  loss  of  his  entire 
platoon.  His  valiant  leadership  and  coura- 
geous fighting  spirit  served  to  Inspire  the  men 
of  his  platoon  to  heroic  endeavor  In  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds,  and  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  Gunnery  Sergeant  Howard,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 

Capt.  Jack  H.  Jacobs,  VS.  Armt 

Captain  Jack  H.  Jacobs  (then  First  Lieu- 
tenant). Infantry,  distinguished  himself  on 
9  March  1968  while  serving  as  Assistant  Bat- 
taUon  Advisor.  2d  Battalion,  16th  Infantry. 
9th  Infantry  Division,  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  during  an  operation  in  BUen 
Phong  Province.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The 
2d  Battalion  was  advanced  to  contact  when 
It  came  under  Intense  heavy  machine  gun 
and  mortar  flre  from  a  Viet  Cong  battalion 
positioned  In  well-fortified  bunkers.  As  the 
2d  Battalion  deployed  Into  attack  formation 
Its  advance  was  halted  by  devastating  fire. 
Captain  Jacobs,  with  the  command  element 
of  the  lead  company,  called  for  and  directed 
air  strikes  on  the  enemy  positions  to  fa- 
cilitate a  renewed  attack.  Due  to  the  In- 
tensity of  the  enemy  fire  and  heavy  casualties 
to  the  command  group,  including  the  com- 
pany commander,  the  attack  stopped  and  the 
friendly    troops    became    disorganized.    Al- 


though wounded  by  mortar  fragments.  Cap- 
tain Jacobs  assumed  command  of  the  allied 
company,  ordered  a  withdrawal  from  the  ex- 
posed position  and  established  a  defensive 
p>erlmeter.  Despite  profuse  bleeding  from 
head  wounds  which  impaired  his  vision. 
Captain  Jacobs,  with  complete  disregard  for 
his  own  safety,  returned  under  intense  fire 
to  evacuate  a  seriously  wounded  advisor  to 
the  safety  of  a  wooded  area  where  he  ad- 
ministered lifesaving  first  aid.  He  then  re- 
turned through  heavy  automatic  weapon  flre 
to  evacuate  the  wounded  company  com- 
mander. Captain  Jacobs  made  repeated  trips 
across  the  fire-swept  open  rice  paddies 
evacuating  wounded  and  their  weapons.  On 
three  separate  occasions.  Captain  Jacobs 
contacted  sind  drove  off  Viet  Cong  squads 
who  were  searching  for  allied  wounded  and 
weapons,  singlehandedly  killing  three  and 
wounding  several  others.  His  gallant  actions 
and  extraordinary  heroism  saved  the  lives  of 
one  United  States  advisor  and  thirteen  allied 
soldiers.  Through  his  effort  the  allied  com- 
pany was  restored  to  an  effective  fighting 
unit  and  prevented  defeat  of  the  friendly 
forces  by  a  strong  and  determined  enemy. 
Captain  Jacobs,  by  his  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  In  action  In  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service,  has  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit 
and  the  United  States  Army. 

Sp5c.  Dwicbt  H.  Johnson,  U.S.  Armt 
Specialist  Five  Dwlght  H.  Johnson  distin- 
guished himself  by  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  on  15  January  1968  near  Dak  To, 
Kontimi  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On 
that  date,  Specialist  Johnson,  a  tank  driver 
with  Company  B,  1st  Battalion,  69th  Armor. 
4th  Infantry  Division,  was  a  member  of  a 
reaction  force  moving  to  aid  other  elements 
of  his  platoon,  which  was  In  heavy  contact 
with  a  battalion  size  North  Vietnamese  force. 
Specialist  Johnson's  tank,  upon  reaching  the 
point  of  contact,  threw  a  track  and  became 
immobilized.  Realizing  that  he  could  do  no 
more  as  a  driver,  he  climbed  out  of  the  ve- 
hicle, armed  only  virlth  a  .45  caliber  pistol. 
Despite  intense  hostile  flre.  Specialist  John- 
son killed  several  enemy  soldiers  before  he 
had  exp>ended  his  ammunition.  Returning  to 
his  tank  through  a  heavy  volume  of  anti- 
tank rocket,  small  arms  and  automatic  weap- 
ons flre,  he  obtained  a  submachine  gun  with 
which  to  continue  his  fight  against  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  Armed  with  this  weapon. 
Specialist  Jcdinson  again  braved  deadly 
enemy  fire  to  return  to  the  center  of  the  am- 
bush site  where  he  courageously  eliminated 
more  of  the  determined  foe.  Engaged  In  ex- 
tremely close  combat  when  the  last  of  bis 
ammunition  was  expended,  he  killed  an 
enemy  soldier  with  the  stock  end  of  his  sub- 
machine gun.  Now  weaponless.  Specialist 
Johnson  Ignored  the  enemy  flre  around  him, 
climbed  Into  his  platoon  sergeant's  tank,  ex- 
tricated a  woiinded  crew  member  and  car- 
ried him  to  an  armored  personnel  carrier. 
He  then  returned  to  the  same  tank  and  as- 
sisted in  firing  the  main  g\in  imtll  It 
Jammed.  In  a  magnificent  display  of  coxirage. 
Specialist  Johnson  exited  the  tank  and  again 
armed  only  with  a  .45  caliber  pistol,  engaged 
several  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  close 
proximity  to  the  vehicle.  Fighting  his  way 
through  devastating  fire  and  remounting  his 
own  immobilized  tank,  he  remained  fully 
exposed  to  the  enemy  as  he  bravely  and  skill- 
fully engaged  them  with  the  tank's  exter- 
nally-mounted .50  caliber  machine  gun, 
where  he  remained  until  the  situation  was 
brought  under  control.  Specialist  Johnson's 
profound  concern  for  bis  fellow  soldiers,  bis 
conspicuous  gallantry,  and  his  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  are  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  United 
States  Army. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ROONEY'S 
RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
RooNET  is  an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
House.  Even  before  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  with  him,  I  had  heard  of  his 
constant  support  for  progressive  pro- 
grams. Knowing  of  his  reputation  for 
service  to  the  working  man,  I  was  not 
surprised  that  his  voting  record  proved 
to  be  outstanding.  I  beheve  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words,  and  the  actions 
of  John  Roonxt  prove  beyond  any  doubt 
his  great  and  beneficent  service  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  seems  to  be 
evaluating  Congress  and  Congressmen 
these  days— the  New  Left,  the  Old  Right; 
the  very  young,  the  very  old;  labor,  man- 
agement— ^you  name  it.  Some  of  these 
evaluations  are  meaningful,  some  not 
worth  the  press  release  they  are  written 
on.  But  one  of  the  more  meaningful  ones 
comes  every  year  for  the  past  20  years  or 
so  from  the  AFL-CIO  and  from  its  polit- 
ical education  arm — COPE.  The  AFL- 
CIO  represents  not  only  all  the  millions 
of  unionized  members  but  virtually  every 
workingman  and  woman  in  this  coun- 
try; therefore  its  evaluation  is  a  signifi- 
cant one.  I  could  not  help  but  notice  as 
I  read  the  AFL-CIO  evaluation  of  the 
present  Congress  that  my  longtime  friend 
from  Brooklyn.  Congressman  John  J. 
RooNEY,  once  again  scored  a  flat  100  per- 
cent in  his  voting  record  with  reference 
to  what  labor  considered  key  issues  be- 
fore this  91st  Congress.  The  votes  that 
the  labor  body  considered  significant 
came  in  support  of  aid  to  education  and 
education  funds,  farm  subsidies  limita- 
tion, opposition  to  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge— increase — in  favor  of  tax  reform, 
electoral  reform,  voting  rights,  school  de- 
segregation, and  t^e  war  on  poverty. 
These  were  issues  that  affected  us  all. 
It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any 
member  here  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Brooklyn  (Mr.  Roonet)  has 
a  fine  voting  record  as  far  as  organized 
labor  is  concerned.  I  checked  back  with 
COPE  over  its  20-year  history  and  find 
that  in  the  entire  time  Congressman 
Rooney  had  only  one  wrong  vote,  and 
that  one  vote  is  a  dubious  wrong.  He 
wanted  to  send  back  a  conservation  bill 
to  which  some  financial  frills  had  been 
attached.  When  they  were  removed  and 
the  bill  came  to  a  vote  again,  he  sup- 
ported it.  In  short,  he  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  workingman  has  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  are  lucky 
he  is  here — and  so  are  we. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  UN- 
TRAINED NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN 
FROM  CARRYING  LIVE  AMMUNI- 
TION ON  CAMPUS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstsin). 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  introduce,  shortly,  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  live  ammunition 
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by  National  Guardsmen  on  ccftlege  cam- 
puses unless  they  are  adequately  trained 
in  firearms  and  riot  control. 

National  Guardsmen  im 
use  of  live  weapons  and 
response  to  riot  situations  are 
on  some  of  our  college  cam 
persons  are  most  likely  to  u 
lence  at  the  first  difflcxilt  moment  and 
thus  bring  only  more  massive  bonf  ronta 
tlons  to  the  college  campus. 

Neither  of  the  two  imits  s^t  to  Kent 
State  University  received  moie  than  the 
minimal  level  of  riot  contrdl  training. 
The  Ohio  adjutant  general'^  oCQce  in- 
formed me  that  the  1145th  infantry  had 
had  the  minimum  16  hours  qf  refresher 
riot-control  training,  while  th^  2d  squad- 
ron. 107th  Armed  Calvary  Regiment  had 
had  only  14  hours  of  such  (raining.  If 
the  guardsmen  sent  to  Kent  I  State  Uni- 
versity had  received  adequate  training  in 
riot  control  and  the  use  of  weapons  with 
live  ammunition,  the  Kent  Slate  Itillings 
might  never  have  occurred.   J 

Adequate  training  provides  the  In- 
dividual with  personal  confl4ence  in  his 
ability  both  to  act  and  rejact  to  un- 
expected situations.  The  longer  the 
training  period,  the  more  piioflcient  the 
individual  becomes.  Under  current  pro- 
cedures, only  military  police  receive  any 
basic  training  in  riot  control.  I 

Members  of  the  Guard  sent  to  at  least 
one  school,  the  University  of  Maryland 
campus  at  College  Park,  tcld  students 
that  they  would  not  know  how  to  fire 
their  rifles  If  they  had  to. 

The  legislation  I  intend  Ho  Introduce 
would  prohibit  any  guardsman,  who  has 
not  had  100  hours  of  training  in  firearms 
and  56  hours  of  riot-con ti)l  training, 
from  carrying  a  loaded  weadon  with  live 
ammunition  on  a  college  Icampus.  It 
would  also  prohibit  the  carrying  of 
loaded  weapons  unless  a  situition  existed 
which  Imperiled  life,  and  a  specific  order 
to  carry  live  ammunition  hact  been  issued. 
States  failing  to  comply  woilld  lose  Fed- 
eral funding  of  National  Gu^rd  training 
and  equipment.  , 

Department  of  Defense  standards  for 
the  National  Guard  provide  [for  84  hours 
of  basic  training  in  the  use  of  Uve  ammu- 
nition and  16  hours  annuallM  of  refresher 
training.  It  provides  for  nb  basic  riot- 
control  training  except  for  Imilltary  po- 
lice, only  8  hours  of  subsequent  training 
in  the  area,  and  16  hours  armually  of 
refresher  training.  Some  State  units  re- 
quire two  or  three  times  ttese  minimal 
requirements. 

The  use  of  uncontrolled  Armed  Force 
provokes  confrontation  anfl  radicalizes 
carap\is  moderates.  Our  mUltary  actions 
abroad  have  caused  much  ot  the  current 
college  violence.  Our  mllitat7  actions  at 
home  are  greatly  intensifying  that  vio- 
lence. A  deescalation  of  the  level  of  cam- 
pus violence  will  require  a  deescalation 
of  the  threat  to  life  posed  bj^  any  military 
force  that  comes  to  campua. 

AUTOMOTIVE  AIR  PokiUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hous^.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  VawK),  1b  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes.  | 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaken  to  assist  the 


lation  Service  of  Yale  University  has 
prepared  the  following  report.  City 
council  president  Sanford  Garelik  and 
Vice  President  Thomsis  Cuite  appreciated 
the  report  and  found  it  exceedingly  use- 
ful. 

More  importantly,  the  report  appears 
to  have  general  applicability  to  munici- 
pal goverrunents  across  the  country. 

Yale  Legislative  Service  is  a  self-gov- 
erning organization  of  law  and  graduate 
students  at  Yale  University  which  pro- 
vides independent  legal,  analytic,  and 
technical  research  to  State,  local,  and 
national  legislators  desiring  assistance 
in  the  preparation  or  evaluation  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  commend  this  important  report  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  every  city  councilman  and 
mayor  across  the  country.  The  report  is 
as  follows: 


Uve  percentages,  are  sulfur  oxides  and  tiny 
Uquld  or  soUd  particles  caUed  "particular 
matter." 

While  sulfxir  oxides  are  extremely  toxic* 
and  particulate  matter  becomes  dangerous  as 
It  interacts  with  other  poUutants,'  vehicular 
exhaust  accounts  for  only  3.8%  of  the  total 
sulfur  dioxide  Input  to  the  atmosphere  •  and 
approximately  8%  of  the  particular  matter.* 
By  far  the  major  source  of  oxides  of  sulfur 
and  particulates  is  the  burning  of  solid  and 
liquid  fossil  fuel,  of  which  the  two  major 
uses  are  industrial  use  for  power  and  do- 
mestic use  for  heating.* 

Although  most  of  the  pollution  comes 
from  the  exhaust  pipe,  pollutants  are  dis- 
charged from  three  different  sources:  the 
vehicle  exha\ist.  the  crank  case,  and  the  fuel 
system  (carburetor  and  fuel  tank  evaporative 
losses) . 

The  chart  below  shows  the  approximate 
percentages  of  the  major  poUutants  which 
come  from  each  source.' 
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INTmODtrCTION  TO  THE  AIR  POLLUTION  PROBLXM 

The  air  pollution  problem  In  the  United 
States  Is  approaching  crisis  proportions.  The 
most  seriously  affected  victims  of  this  prob- 
lem are  the  Inhabitants  of  our  cltles.>  Re- 
cently, doctors  m  Los  Angeles  advised  more 
than  10,000  people  In  a  single  year  to  move 
away  from  the  city  because  of  the  severe 
effects  of  air  pollution  on  their  health.'  New 
York  City  has  been  found  to  have  signif- 
icantly worse  air  pollution  problems  than  Los 
Angeles.'  N.Y.C.  could  very  weU  become 
uninhabitable. 

The  single  greatest  polluter  of  our  urban 
environment  Is  the  automobile.*  It  Is  respon- 
sible for  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  total  air 
poUutlon  In  the  United  States  by  weight  and 
upwards  of  85  F>*r  cent  of  the  poUutlon  In 
some  of  our  clUes.*  In  New  York  City  the 
automobUe  contributes  60  per  cent  of  the 
pollution,  which  Is  2.7  times  greater  than  Its 
nearest  competitor — space  heating.*  In  N.Y.C. 
alone,  this  comes  out  to  8.3  mlUlon  pounds  of 
carbon  monoxide;  I.l  mlUlon  pounds  of 
hydrocarbons  and  200  thousand  pounds  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  each,  day '  from  automo- 
biles. 

New  York  City  has  taken  steps  to  combat 
the  pollution  attributable  to  non-automotive 
sources.  Local  Law  14  has  begun  to  reap  some 
real  benefits.'  Local  Law  14  leaves  auto- 
mobiles unaffected,  however,  and  today  "the 
combustion  engine  exhaust  pipe  has  replaced 
the  smokestack  as  the  greatest  producer  of 
air  poUutlon  In  the  city."  • 

The  primary  responsibility  for  regulating 
motor  vehlclee  lies  with  the  'ederal  and  state 
governments,'"  but  as  of  yet  they  have  not 
shouldered  the  responslbUlty.  The  city 
should.  In  self  defense  of  Its  citizens,  do 
everything  legally  within  iw  power,  to  meet 
the  growing  threat  of  automoUve  air  poUu- 
tlon. 

This  report  analyzes  the  automotive  air 
pollution  problem  and  recommends  six  spe- 
cific steps  the  city  can  take  to  meet  the 
problem.  Section  I  of  the  report  ouUlnes 
specifically  how  the  automobile  pollutes  the 
atmosphere  and  the  dangers  of  each  of  the 
poUutants  found  In  automotive  exhaust. 
Section  n  outlines  what  has  been  done  na- 
tionally and  statewide  to  meet  the  pollution 
problem.  Section  ni  indicates  why  these  steps 
to  control  automotive  air  pollution  have  been 
woefully  Inadequate.  Section  IV  outlines  our 
six  specific  recommendations. 

SXCnON    I.    THX    COMPONXNT8    OT    AUTOMOTrVE 
AIR    POLLUTION 

The  five  primary  components  of  vehicular 
air  poUutlon  are  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
carbons, oxides  of  nitrogen,  lead  and  oxl- 
dents. '  Of  less  concern  because  of  their  rela- 
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1.  Carbon  monoxide 
In  New  York  City  the  automobUe  Is  re- 
sponsible for  96%   of  the  carbon  monoxide 
In  the  atmosphere  .* 

The  production  of  carbon  monoxide  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  richness  of  the  fuel  mix- 
ture— the  less  air  that  Is  mixed  with  the  gas. 
the  more  carbon  monoxide  Is  formed.  As  a 
result,  the  concentration  of  carbon  monoxide 
Is  at  a  maximum  during  idle  and  decelera- 
Uon.* 

The  two  mUllon  cars  which  operate  in 
New  York  City  spend  34  per  cent  of  their 
time  IdUng  and  travel  at  an  average  rate  of 
13  m.p.h.'<> 

Carbon  monoxide  combines  with  hemo- 
globin m  the  blood  In  much  the  same  way 
as  oxygen  does  and  thus  hinders  the  blood 
In  bringing  oxygen  to  the  tissues." 

This  can  cause  an  Impairment  of  vision 
and  can  deaden  a  drivers  responses.  While 
carbon  monoxide  concentrations  above  30 
p.pjn.  (parts  per  million)  are  not  advisable 
for  even  short  periods  of  time  certain  areas 
have  reached  levels  as  high  as  65  p.pjn.  for 
extended  periods,  and  100  p.pjn.  during  peak 
traffic  hours." 

Furthermore,  recent  studies  report  that  ex- 
tended exposure  to  small  amounts  of  car- 
bon monoxide  can  damage  the  arteries  and 
heart  tissue  and  hinder  the  development  of 
the  unborn  child." 

2.  Hydrocarbons 
In  New  York  City  the  automobUe  Is  re- 
sponsible for  52.5 Tc   of  the  hydrocarbons  m 
the  atmosphere." 

Hydrocarbons  represent  a  complex  mixture 
of  different  compounds,  the  majority  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  Incomplete  burn- 
ing of  fuels  in  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine." 

They  are  emitted  from  all  three  vehicular 
sources,  but  the  highest  percentage  U  found 
In  the  exhaust. 

While  It  Is  possible  that  some  hydrocar- 
bons may  have  a  carcinogenic  (I.e.  cancer 
causing)  effect,  the  exact  health  hazards  pre- 
sented by  hydrocarbons  are  not  yet  weU  un- 
derstood. 

Some  hydrocarbons  Interact  with  rUtroua 
oxides  In  the  presence  of  sunUght-produclng 
smog,  and  cause  eye  irritation  and  damage 
to  vegetable  life." 

3.  Oxides  of  nitrogen 
In  New  York  City  the  automobile  la  re- 
sponsible for  17.3  per  cent  of  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  In  the  atmosphere." 

The  higher  the  combustion  temperatures 
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and  the  less  rich  the  fuel  mixtures,  the  more 
oxides  of  nitrogen  are  produced."  This  is  al- 
most the  exact  opposite  of  the  pattern  for  the 
production  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons. Thus,  the  present  required  pollution 
control  devices,  which  are  aimed  at  abating 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons,  have  ac- 
tuaUy  increased  the  amounts  of  nitrous  ox- 
ides produced  by  controlled  automobiles.^* 

Oxides  of  nitrogen  are  insoluble  and  when 
breathed  deeply  can  cause  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary damage.  Prolonged  exposure  in  mines 
and  sUos  has  resulted  In  death.  Intermittent 
exposur.  to  higher  levels  appears  to  cause 
worse  damage  than  continuous  exposure  at 
lesser  levels.* 

4.  Lead 

The  great  majority  of  all  lead  found  In  the 
atmosphere  is  emitted  by  automobiles.^  In 
fact,  "of  the  lead  used  In  chemicals,  virtually 
aU  Is  consumed  In  the  production  of  gasoUne 
anti-knock  additives.  I.e.  tetraethyl  and  tet- 
ramethyl  lead."  " 

"On  the  average,  each  gsillon  of  gasoline 
contains  about  2.6  cubic  centimeters  of 
tetraethyl  lead.  Most  of  this  amount  Is  ex- 
hausted in  the  form  of  particles,  the  majority 
of  which  remain  suspended  In  the  atmosphere 
for  a  long  time."  " 

Ingested  lead  attacks  the  central  nervous 
system,  peripheral  nerves,  smooth  muscle,  and 
reproductive  organs."  It  has  been  known  both 
to  cause  brain  damage  in  chUdren  who  have 
eaten  paint  from  peeling  walls  or  toys,  and 
to  shorten  life  spans  of  test  animals  which 
have  been  fed  lead  in  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  present  human  Intake.** 

The  connection  between  lead  poisoning  and 
alrborn  lead  originating  from  automotive  ex- 
hausts has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
recent  study.  See  Section  rV-B  for  an  anal- 
ysis of  these  studies. 

5.  Oxidants 

Oxidants  and  ozone  result  mainly  from  the 
photochemical  reaction  of  hydrocarbons  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen. 

They  cause  irritation  to  the  eyes  and.  In 
high  enough  quantities,  have  been  known  to 
Impair  the  athletic  performance  of  school 
children  and  hinder  breathing  of  those  af- 
fected with  lung  conditions  such  as  emphy- 
sema.** 

SXCnON    XI.    PRESENT    RXCULATION 

A.  Federal  statute 

The  1965  amendments  >  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963*  gave  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 
the  authority  to  establish  national  stand- 
ards for  the  control  of  automotive  air  pol- 
lution. 

The  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967*  spedflcaUy 
pre-empted  states  from  adopting  automotive 
emission  control  standards  for  new  motor 
vehicles*  (with  the  provision  for  a  waiver 
for  states  which  had  adopted  emission 
standards  prior  to  March  30,  1966.'  Califor- 
nia was  the  only  state  which  qualified  for 
the  exception).  Section  210  of  the  1967  leg- 
islation required  fuel  manufacturers  to  reg- 
ister data  on  fuel  additives  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  H.E.W.  and  section  209  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  state  air 
pollution  control  agencies  to  develop  uni- 
form inspection  and  emission  testing  pro- 
grams. 

Regulations 

Under  the  authority  of  the  1965  legisla- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  has  promul- 
gated two  series  of  emission  control  stand- 
ards: 

1.  In  1966,  regulations  were  Issued  for 
crsmkcase  and  exhaust  emissions  for  gaso- 
line-powered motor  vehicles  and  motor  ve- 
hlclee under  one-hedf  ton  beginning  with 
model  year  1968.*  The  crankcase  standards 
simply  prohibited  crankcase  emissions  from 
being  "discharged  into  the  ambient  atmos- 
phere  from   any   new  motor   vehicle.*  The 


exhaust  standards  ■  limited  hydrocarbon  and 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  according  to  the 
size  of  the  engine. 


Engina  displacamant 
(cubic  inchas) 

Hydre- 
urtwiH 
(p.p.m.) 

Cartwn 

monoxida 

(percent 

by  volume) 

50  to  100 

410 
350 
275 

2.3 

100  to  140 

2,0 

Graatarthan  140 

1.5 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


a.  In  1968.  regulations  covering  automo- 
bUes  beginning  with  model  year  1970,*  pro- 
vided two  standards  according  to  the  size 
of  the  engine — those  for  light-duty  engines 
(defined  as  6,000  pounds  g.v.w.  or  less)"*  and 
those  for  heavy-duty  engines  (defined  as 
more  than  6,000  pounds  g.v.w.)." 

The  standards  of  light-duty  englnea  are 
as  f oUows : 

Hydrocarbons — 2.2  grains  per  vehicle  mile. 

Carbon  monoxide — 23  grains  per  vehicle 
mUe." 

These  are  somewhat  more  stringent  than 
the  1968  model  year  regulations  and  convert 
to  maximums  of  approximately  180  p.p Jn.  for 
hydrocarbons  and  1  per  cent  by  volume  for 
carbon  monoxide.*^ 

The  new  regulations  also  require  that  emis- 
sions from  heavy-duty  engines  not  exceed 
the  following  maxlmtims : 

Hydrocarbons — 275  p.p.m. 

Carbon  monoxide — 1.5  percent  by  volume." 

In  addition,  standards  were  issued  for  dlesel 
engines  based  on  the  capacity  of  smoke  emis- 
sions"' and  a  Umlt  of  6  grains  per  test  for 
hydrocarbons  was  placed  on  evaporation  of 
hydrocarbons  from  the  gas  tank.^* 

New  York  State 
Article  13-A  of  the  Public  Health  law 
enacted  In  1967  created  a  state  alr-poUutton 
control  board  and  vested  it  with  authority  to 
promiUgate  regulations  for  the  control  of  air 
poUutlon: "  and  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  to  enforce  these  regula- 
tions." To  date,  these  regulations  have: 

1.  Required  devices  which  return  stipu- 
lated percentages  of  the  crankcase  blowby  to 
the  Induction  system."  This  standard  has 
been  In  effect  since  1963  and  has  been  made 
stricter  for  cars  beginning  with  model  year 
1968. 

2.  Re-enacted  federal  exhaust  emission 
standards  for  model  years  beginning  with 
1968.**  (WhUe  the  federal  standards  regulate 
the  new  automobile  Industry  In  Detroit,  the 
state  standards  apply  to  cars  once  they  are 
registered  within  the  state.) 

New  York  City 

New  York  City  has,  under  Its  Air  PoUutlon 
Control  Code,  two  regtUatlons  which  deal 
with  automotive  poUutlon:  The  first  makes 
It  lUegal  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  at  idle 
for  more  than  three  consecutive  minutes 
under  certain  specified  conditions.*^  The  sec- 
ond requires  that  a  motor  vehicle  cannot  be 
operated  which  emits  visible  smoke  or  fumes 
while  stationary  for  longer  than  ten  con- 
secutive seconds  or  while  moving  for  a  dis- 
tance of  over  90  yards  upon  the  city  streets, 
itrads,  or  highways." 

SECTION  m.  WBT  THE  PRESENT  REOtTLATION 
DOES  ALMOST  NOTHINO  TO  KXLIXTX  TBX 
PROBLXIC 

The  recent  federal  and  state  efforts  to  curb 
automotive  air  poUutlon  have  been  insignif- 
icant. A  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Staff  reported  that  the  present  standards 
"wlU  not  stabUlze,  much  less  reduce,  vehicu- 
lar air  pollution."  *  That  same,  report  con- 
cluded that  with  the  present  controls,  auto- 
motive air  poUutlon  wlU,  double  In  the  next 
30  years.*  There  are  at-Ieast  five  reasons  for 
this: 
^fl.  Smoke  emloalon  controls  bear  Uttle  rela- 
tion to  the  poUujUon  danger. 


Statutory  controls,  such  as  the  New  York 
City  ordinance,  which  focus  on  smcdte  emis- 
sion miss  the  point.  Moat  of  the  reaUy  dan- 
gerous emissions  from  automobUes  are  In  the 
form  of  gas,  vapor  and  microscopic  particu- 
late matter  which  are  not  normaUy  visible.* 
Therefore,  those  vehlclee  which  are  the  most 
dangerous  poUuters  do  not  neceesarUy  faU 
within  the  scope  of  such  an  ordinance. 

Furthermore  a  prohibition  against  smoke 
emlsalons  Is  difficult  to  enforce  on  a  scale 
large  enoiigh  to  effect  a  significant  reduction 
In  the  tons  of  poUutants  which  pour  Into 
the  city's  atmosphere  every  day. 

The  most  effective  way  to  police  automo- 
tive pollutants  la  to  attack  them  at  their 
source — the  production  of  automobUes — ^but 
this  area  has  been  pre-empted  by  the  federal 
government  and  has  as  of  yet  only  led  to 
standards  inadequate  even  to  stabilize  the 
rise  of  automotive  air  poUutlon. 

2.  Even  with  the  new  Federal  standards  the 
amoimt  of  poUutants  In  the  air  attributable 
to  automotive  sources  wlU  increase,  because 
the  number  of  cars  in  the  United  States  Is 
expected  to  Increase  greatly. 

Under  exlstmg  controls,  automobile  air 
poUuUon  In  the  United  States  wlU  doubU  In 
the  next  thirty  years  because  of  the  projected 
Increase  In  the  number  of  vehicles  and  the 
mUes  driven  by  each  vehicle.'  In  1966,  when 
the  first  federal  standards  were  Issued,  there 
were  approximately  95  mUUon  motor  vehicles 
in  the  United  States.*  Well  before  the  end  of 
the  last  year  that  figure  had  passed  100  mU- 
llon* and  the  total  number  of  cars  in  the 
country  has  been  projected  to  reach  as  high  as 
150  mlUlon  by  1980.' 

Of  the  total  of  100  mlUlon  cars  registered 
In  the  U.S.  In  1969,  some  two  mlUlon  operated 
In  New  York  City,  with  more  than  half  of 
them  In  Manhattan:  *  one  million  cars  in 
Manhattan.  In  1960  It  was  estimated 
that  589,700  cars  entered  the  Manhattan 
Central  Business  District  daUy.»  Recently, 
the  New  York  City  Traffic  Department  esti- 
mated that  the  numbers  had  grown  to  666,- 
000  cars  per  day."  The  most  recent  esUmate 
by  the  Trl-State  Transportation  Commissions 
estimates  that  the  figure  may  now  be  684,000 
vehicles  per  day." 

Tests  performed  in  CaUfomia  Indicate  that 
under  wxlating  emission  control  standards, 
because  of  the  continued  growth  in  the  auto- 
mobUe population,  the  total  emissions  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  are  ex- 
pected to  double.  (See  charts  on  page  14)  " 

3.  Even  11  the  standards  prescribe  realistic 
emission  levels  on  new  cars,  there  Is  a  very 
significant  time  lag  before  the  enU'e  auto- 
mobUe population  Is  affected. 

Federal  standards  only  affect  new  cars.  New 
vehicles  Introduced  In  any  one  year  make  up 
only  10  percent  of  the  total  stock.**  It  haa 
been  estimated  that  even  If  extremely  low 
emission  vehicles  were  required  by  federal 
statute.  It  would  stUl  take  six  years  before  50 
percent  of  the  total  car  population  was  within 
these  standards  and  nine  years  before  It 
would  represent  75  percent  of  the  total." 

4.  Present  emission  controls  do  not  reduce 
nitrous  oxide  levels — they  Increase  them 
significantly. 

The  federal  and  state  regulations  cited  in 
Section  n  provide  no  standards  for  nitrous 
oxides,  the  major  factor  In  photochemical 
smog  production."  This  unfortunate  situa- 
tion results  because  the  best  way  to  reduce 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  is  to  raise 
the  combustion  temperature.  This,  however. 
Increases  the  production  of  nitrous  oxldM  ** 
But  It  is  not  as  If  nitrous  oxides  are  left  un- 
affected; the  federal  emission  control  stand- 
ards actuaUy  renUt  In  slgnficantly  higher 
levels  of  nitrous  oxide  emissions." 

California  has  enacted  standards  for  the 
control  of  nitrous  oxides.'*  These  do  not  go 
Into  effect  until  1971,  however,  and  some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  conven- 
tional cars  can  be  produced  which  wiu  meet 
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both  their  stancUrda  and  the  ■  landarda  for 

other  emlaslorLs." 
The  chart"  (omitted)  shows  ihe  resultant 

Increase   In  such  NO,  emlsslonta  under  the 

current  controls. 

5.  There  Is  no  assurance  thai   the  control 

devices  presently  required  by  law  meet  even 

the  present  minimal  standards. 
No   one   knows   how   the   present   control 

devices    work    over   any   extendi  id   period    of 

use." 

Since  the  control  system  lmi«des  the  ei- 

flclency    of    the    engine,    some    drivers    may 

be  prone  to  disconnect  the  devlc< ." 

The  tests   for   federal   and   stkte  certifica- 
tion of  new  vehicles  under  the  Statutes  cited 

above  are  done  on  prototype  models,  with  no 

check  on  whether  actual  produjctlon  models 

operate  as  effectively  once  on  t  le  road. 
(CaUfomla    tests    on    actuaJ     production 

models,  have  demonstrated  thaq  in  three  test 
years.  19«6-«8.  "average  emission  leveU  for 
hydrocarbons  exceeded  the  standards  used 
to  certify  new  vehicles  for  all  three  years." 
and  carbon  monoxide  emissions  exceeded  the 

standards  for  two  of  the  threi!  years.)*" 

The  federal  test  cycle  Is  totally  Inappro- 
priate to  New  York  City  Uafflc  conditions  be- 
cause: a)  The  Federal  compliance  procedure 
is  based  on  the  "California  Cycle"  test  which 
Is  designed  to  "simulate  an  a^rage  trip  In 
a  metropolitan  area  of  twenty  tnlnutes  from 
a  cold  start."**  which  is  not  ^presentatlve 
of  current  vehicular  patterns  outside  the  Los 
Angeles  area  where  the  Test  Crcle  was  first 
developed.*  b)  A  recent  study"  speclflcaUy 
reported  that  "the  federal  cycU  gave  average 
hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoi  Ide  values  for 
the  test  fleet  which  were  52  "r  and  84%  re- 
spectively of  those  shown  by  tbe  N.Y.C.  com- 
prehensive procedure":  "  because  unlike  Los 
Angeles,  in  New  York  City,  vehicles  spend 
34%  of  their  Ume  idling,  and  travel  at  an 
average    weighted    speed    of     13    miles    per 

New  York  City  U  faced  wltb  the  follow- 
ing facta:  It  U  being  strangled  by  pollu- 
tion- the  automobUe  la  by  far  the  greatest 
cMitrtbutor  of  air  pollution  in  the  city;  and 
the  automobUe  U  not  being  electlvely  con- 
trolled by  either  the  federal  or  state  gov- 
ernments. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  ccncluslon  that 
the  city  ItseU  must  act.  The  following  sec- 
tions present  several  8ugge8te<l  forma  of  ac- 
tion. 

SXCTTON  IV EBOOMMKW  laXlONS 

A.    Recommendations   with   regard   to   the 

vehicle :  .     »». 

New  York  City  should  lead  Uhe  way  in  ine 
development  of  a  true  low  emission  vehicle. 
The  city  should,  (l)  commence  testing  ex- 
perimental engine  forms  in  ur^an  condiUons: 
(3)  set  up  Its  own  city  fleet  and  the  city  a 
taxi  fleet  as  a  guaranteed  market  for  low- 
emission  vehicles. 

Feaaibility  of  Uno-emissicn  vehicles 

The  solution  to  the  automotive  air  pollu- 
tion problem  U  the  developmiint  of  an  auto- 
mobile that  does  not  pollute  Either  the  In- 
ternal combuslon  engine  (If  E)  must  be 
controlled  or  same  new  pov^  plant  must 
be  developed  for  the  automobile.  It  la  not 


has   always   been   that  such   an  approach   la 
unrealistic.  That  aasumptlon  Is  incorrect. 

A  recent  staff  report  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  concluded  that  one  such 
alternative  engine  form — the  Ranklne  Cycle 
Propulsion  System— "Is  a  satisfactory  alter- 
native to  the  present  internal  combustion 
engine  In  terms  of  performance  and  a  far 
superior  engine  in  terms  of  emissions." ' 
Other  experimental  cars  are  in  actual  use 
today.' 

Considerable  experimentation  has  been 
done  on  still  others  which  hold  out  the 
promise  of  providing  100%  pollution-free 
performance.-^ 

While  the  number  of  low-emission  vehicles 
now  being  developed  is  quite  large,  several 
types  hold  out  truly  significant  promise. 

I.  The  Ranklne  Steam  Engine: 

The  Ranklne  engine  is  an  external  combus- 
tion engine  A  working  fluid  Is  heated  to  a 
vapor  which  drives  either  pistons  or  a  tur- 
bine. It  18  heated  externally  by  a  burner 
using  low-grade  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Because 
the  fuel  is  burned  rather  than  exploded,  the 
com bu.<tf ton  is  more  complete  than  the  I.C.E. 
Thus,  there  are  fewer  emissions  • 

Such  an  engine  is  now  being  produced  for 
installation  In  conventional  auto  chassis  by 
companies  such  aa  the  Williams  Engine  Com- 
pany. One  eight-year  old  Williams  car  pro- 
duced the  following  results  (which  are  com- 
pared with  the  performance  of  an  uncon- 
trolled engine: ' 
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bon    monoxide   and    100    p  p]m.   for    nltroua 
oxides.' 

While  there  has  been  muc^  talk  about  the 
posalbillty  of  developing  alternatives  to  the 
InMmal  combustion  engine,  '*''-  - — -"♦<«« 
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the  assumption 


1  Depending  on  type  o(  gasetine  used. 

Some  of  the  excitement  over  the  steam 
car  was  undercut  last  November  when  It  was 
reported  that  WlUlam  Lear,  the  entrepreneur 
who  had  been  the  chief  exponent  of  steam 
cars,  had  "thrown  In  the  sponge  on  steam."  • 
Lear  claims  this  was  Incorrect.'  however,  and 
he  Is  proceeding  with  development  of  his  own 
piston  art«am  motor  project,  as  well  as  several 
other  ayetema." 

According  to  the  Senate  report  which  con- 
cluded that  the  Rankine  engine  was  a  pref- 
erable altemaUve  to  the  I.C.E..  "The  Ranklne 
vehicle  la  more  economical  to  operate  be- 
caviae  It  gets  better  gasoline  mileage  using 
less  expensive  fuels,  and  becauae  It  haa  better 
maintenance  and  rellabUlty  potential.  Its  ac- 
celeration, auxiliary  operaUon,  and  braking 
characteristics  are  superior  to  thoee  of  the 
I.C.E.  Alleged  "problems"  on  applying  Ran- 
klne cycle  systems  to  automotive  use  have 
been  or  are  being  solved.  The  Ranklne  cycle 
engine  is  as  safe  as  the  ICE.:  It  consumes  no 
more  water;   freezeup  can  be  avoided;   and 
startup  Ume  la  aatiafactory.  In  terma  of  the 
all  Important  exhaust  emission  characterU- 
tlca.  the  Ranklne  cycle  system  Is  far  superior 
to  the  ICE.  and  U  the  I.C.E.  becomes  more 
competitive  In  this  area.  It  will  become  leaa 
competitive  in  terms  of  gaa  mileage,  mainte- 
nance and  reUablUty."  " 
2.  Gas  Turbine  Engines : 
Gas  turbine  engines  for   automoUve  use 
have  been  produced  by  Chrysler  Corporation 
since   1953."  Chrysler  has  now  produced  a 
"fifth  generation  car"  which  they  estimate 
wUl  coet  the  same  as  present  piston  engines 
In  large  quantities."  In  addition,  Lear  Motors 
is  now  focusing  on  gas  turbine  electric  drive 
systems  as  a  refinement  of  that  syatem." 

Data  on  emlaaiona  from  gas  turbines  indi- 
cates that  they  too  offer  significant  promise 
in  reducing  automotive  air  pollution:  " 


>  Not  reported.  ^     ,.,  . 

« Later  information  indicated  that  a  considarable  improvement 
in  this  level  ot  nitrous  oxide*  was  eflected  by  minor  design 
changes. 

3.  Electric  Battery  Power: 
The  battery  driven  electric  automobile  of- 
fers the  promise  of  a  totally  pollution-free 
vehicle.  Such  cars  have  been  produced,  and 
in  fact,  demonstrated  thU  past  year  In  Cen- 
tral Park." 

Senate  hearings  dUcloeed  that  because  of 
a  lack  of  research  and  development  the  elec- 
tric vehicle  had  not  yet  developed  the  speed 
or  range  necessary  to  make  them  a  feasible 
alternative  to  the  present  I.C.E.  engine." 
While  it  is  believed  that  new  battery  con- 
cepts will  be  developed  in  the  near  future, 
none  of  these  could  be  brought  to  a  commer- 
cial production  scale  In  less  than  5  to  10 
years  "unless  accelerated  development  and 
engineering    programs    were    initiated."  '• 

This  U  a  theme  that  is  repeated  through- 
out this  area.  Many  new  systems  hold  out 
the  promise  of  dramatic  results,  but  devel- 
opment Is  painfully  slow  because  of  the  lack 
of  Industry  Initiative  or  funds  In  sufficient 
amounts  to  spur  Independent  research  on  a 
truly  large  scale. 
4.  Others: 

A  wealth  of  other  systems  are  In  various 
stages  of  development.  These  Include  re- 
finements of  the  I.C.E.  system  such  as  the 
use  of  catalytic  converters  to  reduce  the  pol- 
lutants In  the  exhaust  to  less  harmful  com- 
pounds and  the  use  of  different  fuels  such 
as  liquified  petroleum  gas  and  liquified  or 
compressed  natural  gas. 

In  addition  other  new  power  plants  such 
as  fuel  cells,  rotary  engines  and  gas  cycle 
(Stirling)  Engines  have  been  developed.  A 
General  Motors  StlrUng  electric  car  recently 
was  found  to  yield  aa  little  as  0.006  gram 
per  mile  of  hydrocarbona,  0.3  gram  per  mile 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  1.0  grams  of  nitro- 
gen oxide  per  mile." 

Why  have  these  new  cars  not  been  devel- 
oped to  a  greater  extent?  The  Commerce 
Committee  report  on  low-emlaalon  vehicles  " 
pointed  to  three  major  obstacles  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Ranklne  steam  engine: 
Inertia  of  the  automobile  Industry:  the  pe- 
troleum Indtiatry;  and  the  costs  of  Introduc- 
ing the  Ranglne  propulsion  system  in  the 
face  of  Industry  Inertia." 

It  U  extremely  difficult  to  produce  a  com- 
petitive low-emlsslon  vehicle  Independent  of 
the  major  auto  manufacturers.  It  haa  been 
estimated  that  the  start-up  costs  for  enter- 
ing the  passenger  vehicle  market  are  about 
$300  to  »400  million."  This  includes  the 
money  neceesary  to  sustain  a  fairly  high  rate 
of  production  In  order  to  reduce  the  unit 
coet  of  each  vehicle  aa  well  as  the  money 
necessary  to  establish  dealerships,  service 
facilities,  etc. 

If  the  auto  Industry  U  not  pursuing  the 
development  of  a  low-emlsslon  vehicle  vigor- 
ously and  If  It  la  so  extremely  difficult  for 
an  Independent  to  produce  these  cars  com- 
petitively, what  can  be  done?  Two  forms  of 
Immediate  action  are  suggested : 

( 1 )  Set  up  the  city's  fleet  and  the  city  taxi 
fleet  as  guaranteed  markets  for  low-emls- 
slon vehicles;  and 

(3)  Grant  funds  for  a  demonatratlon 
project  designed  by  the  Air  Reeourcea  De- 
partment to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
low  or  non-polluting  motor  vehicles  for 
urban  serrlce. 
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1.  Guaranteed  Market. 

A.  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  setting  up 
the  city's  fleet  and  the  taxi  fleet  as  a  guar- 
anteed market  Is  to  provide  faster  develop- 
ment of  low-emlsslon  vehicles  by  enabling 
Innovative  developers  to  market  these  cars 
before  they  become  completely  cost  competi- 
tive. 

The  developer  would  know  that  he  would 
be  able  to  sell  these  vehicles  In  a  specialized 
market  until  his  production  reached  a  level 
at  which  he  could  sell  these  vehicles  com- 
petitively. 

Moreover,  If  the  developer  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent, such  fleet  sales  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  dealerships,  as  well  aa  the  need 
for  service  centers,  since  both  fleets  men- 
tioned here  have  their  own  service  systems. 

B.  Precedent:  New  York  would  not  be  the 
only  government  body  offering  such  a  sub- 
sidy were  the  City  Council  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  this  effect. 

The  State  of  California  under  its  Low- 
Emission  Vehicle  Act  ^  has  set  aside  up  to 
25 'c  of  Its  fleet  as  a  market  for  vehicles  that 
meet  rigid  performance,  maintenance  and 
emission  standards.  Cars  which  meet  these 
standards  would  be  purchased  if  the  aver- 
age servicing  and  maintenance  costs  do  not 
exceed  the  same  costs  of  all  other  state  pas- 
senger cars  by  more  than  60%  and  If  the 
cost  of  the  vehicle  itself  does  not  exceed 
by  more  than  100  percent  tbe  average  cost 
of  state  passenger  vehicles  purchased  In  tbe 
preceding  year.-* 

Legislation  to  much  the  same  effect  has 
been  Introduced  into  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
Senator  Magnuson.^  This  bill  would  set 
aside  the  entire  federal  fleet — some  46,430 
buses,  trucks  and  ambulances,  and  16.706 
passenger  cars  ■■  as  a  guaranteed  market  with 
a  "bonus"  of  26  percent  of  present,  pro- 
curement costs,  as  opposed  to  the  100  per- 
cent bonus  offered  by  California.  (Just  re- 
cently President  Nixon  indicated  he  might 
favor^a  100%  bonus  for  such  a  program.)  ^ 

Such  action  on  both  the  federal,  state 
and  local  level  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Seriate  Commerce  Committee." 

C.  How  the  Program  Would  Operate:  The 
Department  of  Air  Resources  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  certifying  low-emlsslon  ve- 
hicles. To  be  certified  a  vehicle  would  have 
to  meet  three  criteria. 

First  of  all,  tbe  vehicle  would  have  to  meet 
the  three  California  low-emlsslon  vehicle 
standards  which  are:™ 

Hydrocarbons:  not  more  than  0.5  grams 
j>er  mile. 

Csu-bon  monoxide :  not  more  than  1 1  grama 
per  mile. 

Nitrous  oxides:  not  more  than  0.75  grama 
per  mile. 

Second,  the  vehicle  would  have  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  a  suit- 
able substitute  for  a  class  or  model  of  vehicle 
presently  In  use  by  the  various  New  Tork 
City  agencies  or  taxi  fleets.  In  making  this  de- 
termination, the  Commissioner  would,  In 
cooperation  with  the  City  Purchase  Depart- 
ment (In  the  caae  of  the  clty'a  fleet)  or  with 
the  Hack  Bureau  (In  the  caae  of  the  taxi 
fleet) ,  consider  the  following  criteria: 

( 1 )  The  safety  of  the  vehicle. 

(2)  Its  performance  characteristics. 

(3)  Ite  reliability  potential. 

(4)  Ite  serviceability;  and 

(5)  lU  fuel  avaUabUlty." 

Third,  the  vehicle  would  have  to  meet 
established  coat  criteria.  It  U  felt  that  the 
California  legislation  and  the  proposed  fed- 
eral legislation  offer  two  useful  models  for 
establishing  these  cost  criteria.  The  Odl- 
fomla  statute  would  make  low-emlaslon 
vehicles  eligible  If  their  maintenance  costs 
were  no  more  than  150  percent  of  present 
maintenance  costs  and  their  procurements 
costs  were  no  more  than  200  percent  of  pres- 
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ent  procurement  costs.  The  proposed  federal 
legislation  would  establish  eligibility  if  both 
maintenance  and  procurement  costs  are  no 
more  than  125  percent  of  present  costs. 

It  is  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  follow  one 
of  these  two  formulae  so  as  to  avoid  a  prolif- 
eration of  subsidy  arrangements  and  frag- 
mentation of  the  market  we  are  taring  to 
create. 

Important  considerations  to  be  weighed  In 
choosing  the  appropriate  coet  formula  In- 
clude the  following : 

(1)  The  100  per  cent  bonus  Is  likely  to 
produce  significant  results  much  qvUcker. 

(2)  Hm  cost  of  the  100  per  cent  bonus  can 
be  minimized  by  setting  aside  only  a  portion 
of  the  fleet  as  was  done  In  California. 

(3)  The  100  per  cent  bonus  may  be  much 
too  high  for  such  expensive  vehicles  as  buses 
and  trucks.  Note  that  the  California  legisla- 
tion covers  only  passenger  vehlclea,  while 
the  proposed  federal  legislation  covers  all 
vehicles. 

(4)  It  may  be  preferable  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  federal  government  since  the  market 
there  will  be  very  sizeable,  although  aa  indi- 
cated above,  the  federal  government  might 
set  their  subsidy  at  100  per  cent. 

D.   Cost  to  the  City:  As  of  December  11. 
1969,  the  city  fleet  totaled  12.299  vehicles.*^ 
The  breakdown  was  as  follows: 

Automobiles: 

Police   (plus  582  scooters) 2.143 

Others 1,438 

Total 3,581 

Trucks: 

Sanitation 4.  600 

Others    (poUce  378) 4.118 

Total - 8,718 

In  addition,  4,400  buses  are  owned  by  the 
Transit  Authority  for  the  two  bus  lines  It 
operates. 

Last  year,  the  average  purchase  price  of  a 
police  car  was  $2,600.  The  average  price  of 
other  passenger  vehlclea  was  $1300.  Thus, 
the  total  coet  for  police  vehicles  was  $5,571,- 
800  and  for  other  passenger  vehicles  $2,588,- 
400.  Thus,  with  a  25%  bonus,  the  extra  cost 
of  purchasing  low-emission  passenger  vehl- 
clea, based  on  preaent  coet  figures  would  be: 

Police $1,392,960 

Others 647,100 

Total 2,040.060 

The  coet  figures  for  such  a  program  relat- 
ing to  trucks  is  a  bit  more  difficult  to  com- 
pute, given  the  wide  range  of  sizes  and  uses 
of  the  vehicles  that  make  up  the  city's  fieet 
of  trucks.  The  total  truck  fleet  coats  about 
$40  million,  however,  so  that  a  26%  bontts 
here  would  occur  It  would  involve  an  extra 
cost  of  about  $10  million.  Thus,  the  coat  of 
refltting  the  entire  fleet,  all  at  the  same 
time  (which  is  quite  unlikely)  would  be 
approximately  $12  million. 

Using  the  California  formula  of  100%  on 
up  to  25%  of  the  passenger  vehlclea,  the  cost 
would  be  twice  as  much  as  the  figure  for 
passenger  vehicles  In  tbe  above  formula — 
$4,080,100. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  none  of  these 
costs  would  be  Incurred  Immediately.  Nor 
Is  It  likely  that  the  entire  cost  would  become 
due  In  any  one  year.  It  Is  only  as  low-emla- 
slon vehicles  are  developed  and  then  certified 
for  city  service  that  they  would  then  be  pur- 
chaaed  as  substitutes  for  certain  classes  of 
vehicles  In  the  fieet. 

As  for  the  cost  to  the  taxi  fleet,  no  exact 
figures  for  coet  of  cabs  was  obtained,  but  the 
total  number  of  registered  taxlcabs  in  tbe 
city  totals  11,799  with  6,900  of  those  being 
fleet  owned  and  4,700  privately  owned." 

The  Council  not  only  haa  authority  to  re- 
quire the  purchaae  of  auch  low-emlsslon 
vehicles  by  the  taxi  fleet,  but  also  the  power 


to  raise  rates.  If  necessary,  to  cover  the 
increased  costs  to  the  taxi  Industry  when 
such  purchase  is  required. 

Authority  to  regulate  the  New  York  City 
taxi  Indtistry  rests  with  the  City  Council 
and  the  mayor."  They  "retain  Immediate 
Jurisdiction  over  rates  of  fare  but  delegate 
administrative  authority  to  the  Police  De- 
partment Hack  Bureau,  which  licenses  owners 
and  drivers,  promulgates  and  enforces  oper- 
ating rules  to  govern  their  conduct,  estab- 
lishes physical  specifications  for  taxi  vehi- 
cles, and  determlnee  within  limits  how  many 
taxis  shall  be  licensed"  ** 

E.  Direct  Benefit  to  the  City:  The  major 
purpose  of  this  suggested  legislation  Is  to 
spur  the  development  of  new  low-emlsslon 
vehicles — a  restilt  which  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  entire  country  as  well  as  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  city. 

The  alr-poUutlon  problem,  however.  Is  most 
extreme  In  our  large  urban  centers.  New  York 
Is  one  of  the  most  burdened  cities  In  this 
regard,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  city  assume 
part  of  the  leadership  In  fostering  truly  ef- 
fective long-range  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem. This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  very 
slglnlficant  direct  benefits  would  not  ac- 
crue to  the  city.  Quite  the  contrary. 

A  changeover  to  low-emlaalon  vehlclea  in 
the  taxi  fleet  alone  could  reduce  the  con- 
centration of  certain  pollutants  in  the  at- 
mosphere as  much  as  50%.  Taxis  account  for 
about  half  the  vehicle  mileage  in  Manhattan's 
Central  Business  district."  This  area — which 
extends  from  the  tip  of  Manhattan  up  to 
60th  Street — is  the  most  polluted  area  In 
the  entire  city." 

By  almost  completely  reducing  exhaust 
emissions  from  taxlcabs,  automotive  air  pol- 
lution In  the  area  could  be  reduced  by  almost 
50  per  cent.  Since  the  automobile  Is  respon- 
sible for  nearly  all  the  carbon  monoxide  In 
the  atmosphere,  the  concentrations  of  thla 
particular  pollutant  could  be  cut  nearly  In 
half. 

By  de-poUutlng  the  city's  fleet.  New  York 
would  gain  Increased  credibility  in  Its  fight 
against  pollution.  In  1968.  it  was  pointed 
out  In  a  task  force  report"  that  the  city 
could  not  hope  to  be  taken  aertously  In  Its 
efforts  to  combat  pollution  If  it  did  not  "put 
Its  own  house  in  order".  The  report  found 
that: 

"The  dty  Is  a  gross  violator  of  Its  own 
laws  against  air  pollution.  Its  public  trans- 
portation system.  Ita  Inclneratora,  Ita  heating 
furnaces,  its  hospitals  and  schools  spew  out 
vast  quantities  of  filth  and  poisons.  There 
la  as  a  result  an  air  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
city's  actions  against  citizen  violators  of 
clean  air"." 

2.  Demonstration  project:  The  Department 
of  Air  Resources  haa  submitted  a  budget  re- 
quest "  to  test  and  evaluate  urban  vehlclea 
with  power  sources  other  than  the  I.C.E.  The 
total  cost  of  the  project  would  be  $344,675, 
but  only  $43,086  of  that  would  be  city  fund- 
ing— the  rest  to  come  from  state  and  federal 
sources. 

In  the  study  five  automotive  systems  would 
be  tested: 

1.  Liquefied  petroleum  gas  fueled  Internal 
combustion  engines  (I.C.E.) 

2.  Liquefied  natural  gas  fueled  I.CJS. 

3.  Compressed  natural  gas  fueled  I.C.E. 

4.  Steam 

5.  Electric  Power 

This  project  would  generate  needed  In- 
formation on  the  performance  of  low-emls- 
slon vehicles  in  the  urban  conditions  of  New 
York.  Furthermore,  the  testing  which  would 
be  done  Is  a  necessary  first  step  before  the 
city  can  engage  In  a  purchase  program. 

Such  testing  programs  are  not  unusual  on 
the  part  of  city  and  state  governments.  The 
State  of  California  haa  undertaken  an  ex- 
periment In  which  four  steambuaes  are  to 
be  teated  on  regular  maaa  transit  schedulea.** 
Dallas,  Texas  has  announced  a  freon  vapor 
bus  experiment." 
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A  Local  L*w  to  amend  the  a  taiinlstratlve 
code  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  reUUon  to 
the  pvirchaae  of  low-emla«lon  ve  hlclea. 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Council  as  foUows: 
Sec  1  The  Council  finds  and|  declares  that 
emission  of  pollutants  from  lAotor  vehicles 
is  a  major  contributor  to  air  po:iutlon  within 
the  city  of  New  York  and.  therefore,  de- 
clares Its  poUcy  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  various  iypes  of  low- 
emission  motor  vehicles,  whlci  would  con- 
tribute  substantUUy  to  achlevl  ag  a  pure  and 
healthy  atmosphere  for  the  leople  of  this 

city-  ,  , 

Sec  2  As  used  in  this  chapter  '  low-emla- 
alon  motor  vehicle"  shaU  mean  a  self-propel- 
Ung  vehicle  which  does  not  have  exhaust 
J^^ons  of  more  than  0.5  gram  per  mile 
of  hydrocarbons.  1 1  grams  per  nlle  of  carbon 
monoxide,  and  0.75  gram  per  nlle  of  oxldee 
of  nitrogen. 

Sec  3  Low-emlsslon  motor  vehicles  shau 
be  submitted  to  the  city  Depirtment  of  Air 
Beeourcea  for  testing  to  deteinlne  If  such 
vehicle  meets  the  standards  se  ;  forth  In  Sec- 
tion 2.  ^     , 

Sec  4  After  determining  hat  the  low- 
emission  vehicle  meets  the  iwndards  pre- 
scribed by  Section  2.  the  Depiirtment  of  Air 
Resources  in  consul Utlon  ^Ith  the  City 
Piirchase  Department  (with  legard  to  pur- 
chases for  the  city's  fleet)  fnd  with  the 
Hack  Bureau  of  the  PoUce  Der<artment  (with 
regard  to  purchases  of  taxlcabp)  shall  deter- 
mine If  such  low-emission  taotor  vehicle 
Is  a  suitable  substitute  for  a  class  or  model 
of  (passenger)  vehicles  preseftly  in  use  by 
the  city  of  New  York  or  by  th»  licensed  taxi- 
cabs  in  the  city  of  New  York.  [In  making  the 
determination  under  this  sesUon  the  De- 
peu-tment  of  Air  Resources  shall  consider 
the  following  criteria: 

(1)  The  safety  of  the  vehl:le: 

(2)  Its  performance  characteristics; 

(3)  ItB   reliability   potenUa  : 

(4)  Its  serviceability;    and 
(5»   Its  fuel  availability. 
Sec.  6.  Low-emlsslon  motor  vehicles  which 

meet  the  standards  prescribe  1  by  Section  2 
and  which  have  been  determined  under  Sec- 
tion 4  to  be  suitable  for  use  be  a  substitute 
for  a  class  or  model  of  (passenger)  vehicles 
presently  In  use  by  the  cltjj  of  New  York 
shall  be  acquired  by  purchase  by  the  city 
for  use  by  the  city  govemn  ent  In  lieu  of 
other  vehicles  If  the  city  Pxjrchase  I>epart- 
ment  determines  that  such  cortlfled  vehicles 
have  procurement  and  malfitenance  costs 
which  are  no  more  than  per  centvim  of  the 
procurement  and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
class  or  model  motor  vehicles  for  which  they 
are  to  be  substituted. 

Sec.  6.  Low-emlsslon  motor  vehicles  Which 
meet  the  standards  prescribed  by  Section  2 
and  which  have  been  determined  under  Sec- 
tion 4  to  be  suitable  for  u£e  as  a  substitute 
for  a  class  or  modrl  of  vehicles  presently  In 
use  as  a  licensed  taxlcab  In  he  city  of  New 
York  shall  be  designated  by  t:  le  Hack  Bureau 
of  the  city  PoUce  Department  as  the  only 
approved  vehicle  qualified  for  licensing  as  a 
public  taxlcab  within  that  model  or  class 
of  vehicles  if  the  Hack  Buieau  determines 
that  such  certified  vehicles  have  procure- 
ment and  maintenance  costs  which  are  no 
more  than  per  centiim  of  the  pro- 
curement and  maintenance  c  sets  of  the  class 
or  model  motor  vehicles  for  which  they  are 
to  be  substituted. 

sscnoN  IV 

B.  Becommendationa  vith  regard  to 

gaaoUne 

The  city  should  limit  or  pan  the  sale  of 
leaded  gasoline. 

Most  of  the  lead  (tetraetliyl)  In  ga«oUne 
is  spewed  from  the  exhaua;  pipe  and  be- 
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comes  an  air  pollutant  which  poses  a  pos- 
sible health  hazard.  The  remaining  lead  Is 
deposited  in  the  engine  where  It  caiises  in- 
creased emission  of  other  air  pollutants  and 
destroys  anti-pollution  equipment. 

(1)  Health  effecu  of  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric  lead : 

Because  the  particles  of  lead  compounds 
In  motor  vehicle  exhaust  are  extremely 
small,  they  are  readily  absorbed  by  the  hu- 
man respiratory  system.'  Lead  absorbed  by 
the  human  body  will  increase  the  body  bur- 
den of  lead  unless  It  Is  excreted  as  fast  as 
It  is  absorbed:  thus,  the  total  body  burden 
of  lead  Is  in  part  a  function  of  respiratory 
exposure.' 

Levels  of  blood  lead  in  excess  of  the  level 
found  in  the  average  urban  dweller  to  have 
a  serious  effect  on  health:  lead  poisoning 
(Lead  poisoning  is  associated  with  blood 
leveU  of  lead  in  excess  of  80  micrograms  per 
100  grama  of  blood.')  arises  from  exposure 
of  industrial  workers  to  lead  and  from  the 
eating  of  leaded  paint  by  children;  large 
doses  of  lead  salts  have  induced  lymphaUc 
leukemia'  In  mice  and  have  produced  chro- 
mosome breaks  *  and  malformations  •  in 
mice  and  hamsters;  brain  damage  in  an 
adult  was  recently  dlagnoaed  as  the  result 
of  sniffing  leaded  gasoline.' 

Recent  evidence  demonstrates  that  a  nor- 
mal urban  exposure  to  lead  leads  to  blood 
levels  which  inhibit  a  specific  enzyme  ac- 
tivity In  the  blood.'  While  a  physiologi- 
cal effect  need  not  entail  a  direct  effect  on 
health,  it  may  exacerbate  a  pre-existing  con- 
dition among  sensitive  individuals.  Thus, 
lead  exposure  may  reveal  latent  genetic  de- 
fects or  contribute  to  producing  iU  health.' 
Lead  in  the  atmosphere  will  Increase  the 
chance  that  children  who  have  eaten  leaded 
paint  will  suffer  from  lead  poisoning. 

While  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  safe 
long-term  level  of  atmospheric  lead  Is  2  mic- 
rograms of  lead  per  cubic  meter  of  air.'"  a 
recent  study  (Conducted  by  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Air  Resources)  Indi- 
cated an  average  of  7.5  over  a  ten-week  pe- 
riod at  Kast  45th  Street  (16  measuremenu 
were  higher  than  20  micrograms)."  Other 
studies  have  indicated  an  average  of  3.82 
for  the  Bronx  and  2.99  for  Manhattan."  And. 
of  course,  traffic  volume  will  increase.  To 
reduce  New  York  City's  atmosphere  to  a  lead 
level  of  2.  the  City  will  have  to  reduce  dras- 
tically either  the  level  of  traffic  or  the 
amount  of  lead  In  gasoline. 

Because  the  ua'ban  environment  la  so  full 
of  pollutants,  it  Is  difficult  to  Isolate  one 
factor  as  the  independent  cause  of  damage 
to  health.  Numerous  experts,  however,  have 
conduced  that  there  Is  a  substantial  ctuxnee 
that  continuous  exposure  to  urban  levels  of 
aimosoherlc  lead  does  affect  human  health." 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Japan  have  either  banned  lead  additives  or 
instituted  controls  on  their  use,"  and  Cali- 
fornia Is  now  considering  such  legislation." 
Ci)  Leaded  iascline:  an  Indirect  cause  of 
air  pollution : 

In  a  car  not  eqtiipped  with  anti-poUutlon 
devices,  an  increase  of  nearly  50%  (The  mean 
level  of  hydrocarbon  emission  over  the  first 
18.000  miles  of  operation  Is  160  parts  per 
million  greater  for  an  automobile  using  gas- 
oline with  3.2  grams  of  lead  per  gallon  as 
compareo  with  an  automobile  vising  un- 
leaded gasoline")  In  the  level  of  hydrocar- 
bon emissions  when  using  leaded  gasoline  Is 
thought  to  result  from  deposits  of  lead  on 
the  cylinder  heads  which  increase  the  sur- 
face area  of  the  cylinder." 

Lead  in  gasoline  inhibits  the  development 
and  operation  of  antipollution  devices  for 
autom'^bUes.  AU  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
maior  automobile  manufacturers  to  meet 
Federal  emission  standards  for  1968  and  l^ter 
model  years  are  undercut  by  the  presence  of 
lead  In  gasoline.** 

The  most  promising  device  for  the  future 
U    the    so-called    catalytic    converter    (one 


catalyst  containing  a  precious  metel  removed 
69%  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  70%  of  the 
carbon  monoxide  after  50.000  miles  of  oper- 
ation on  unleaded  fuel"),  a  device  which 
oxidizes  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide 
emissions.  Recent  tests  employing  a  com- 
mercially available  converter  Indicated  that 
the  converter  would  last  four  times  as  long 
on  unleaded  gasoline  as  compared  with 
leaded.  Leaded  gasoline  causes  severe  de- 
terioration of  the  ability  of  the  catalyst  to 
oxidize  hydrocarbons.  The  tests  indicate  an 
estimated  half-life  of  33.000  miles  on  un- 
leaded gasoline  as  compared  with  7.5<X)  miles 
on  gasoline  containing  3.2  grams  per  gallon."" 
(2)  Proposed  action: 

New  York  City  should  pass  an  ordinance 
reducing  by  stages  the  permitted  lead  con- 
tent  of  gasoUne  sold  in  the  City.  (Alterna- 
tively. New  York  City  could  request  that 
New  York  State  establish  differential  taxes  on 
leaded  and  unleaded  gasoline,  either  for  sales 
within  the  City  or  for  all  sales  In  the  State. 
Lower  taxes  for  unleaded  gasoline  could  be 
designed  to  compensate  (or  perhaps  more 
than  compensate)  for  the  Increased  cost  of 
reflnmg  unleaded  gasoline.  However,  this  ap- 
proach Is  less  useful  because  its  effectiveness 
depends  upon  State  action  and  a  prediction 
of  the  cost  differential  between  leaded  and 
unleaded  gasoline.)  The  ordinance  should  be 
similar  to  a  bill  recently  introduced  in  Cali- 
fornia providing  for  a  reduction  In  lead  con- 
tent from  the  present  2-3  grams  per  gallon 
to  zero  over  the  next  four  years.  (Assembly 
Bill  No.  79  provides:  The  content  of  lead  in 
any  form  In  each  gallon  of  gasoline  sold  in 
this  state  shall  not  exceed:  (a)  On  and  after 
JvUy  1.  1871,  3.0  grams;  (b)  On  and  after 
January  1.  1972,  1.0  gram;  (c)  On  and  after 
January  1,  1973.  0.5  gram;  (d)  On  and  after 
January  1.  1974.  0.0  gram.  Every  person  who 
violates  any  provision  of  this  chapter  Is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.)  (Any  ordinance  should 
provide  for  an  eventujJ  zero  level,  since  in- 
termediate levels  of  lead  still  cause  serious 
damage  to  anti-pollution  devices.)  " 

The  "big  three"  automobile  manufacturers 
have  all  shown  enthusiasm  for  the  produc- 
tion of  slightly  modified  internal  combustion 
engines  designed  to  operate  on  lower  octane 
unleaded  gasoline.  Chrysler  has  stated  that 
it  Is  "ready  at  any  time"  to  provide  engines 
which  will  operate  on  lower  octane  unleaded 
gasoline."  Henry  Ford  n  stated  that  "Just  as 
soon  as  we  are  assured  that  an  adeqviate  sup- 
ply of  (lead-free  fuel)  wUl  be  available,  we 
will  build  our  new  cars  vrtth  modified  power 
systems  so  that  they  can  operate  efficiently 
with  the  new  fuel."  "  General  Motors  "Is  pre- 
pared to  move  promptly.  ..."'* 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  currently  markeU 
an  unleaded  premium  gasoUne  under  its 
Amoco  trademark.  Atlantic  Richfield  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  supply  the  California  mar- 
ket with  unleaded  gasoline  by  late  1971. ■ 
Passage  by  New  York  City  of  a  direct  ban 
on  the  sale  of  unleaded  gasoline  would  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  guaranteed  market  for 
unleaded  gasoline  and  might  Induce  the 
production  of  unleaded  gasoline  for  the  na- 
tional market.  (4)  Cost  consequences  of 
banning  leaded  gasoline. 

The  process  unleaded  gasoUne  of  present 
octane  ratings,  petroleum  refiners  would 
face  Investment  in  new  refilling  equipment 
and  an  Increase  in  refining  expenses.  Accord- 
ing to  studies  conducted  imder  the  auspices 
of  members  of  the  oil  and  lead  industries, 
the  Increased  cost  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated as  2.6*  per  gallon  (Ethyl  Corpora- 
tion)." 1.1*  to  1.6<  per  gallon  (Universal  Oil 
Products)."  and  2.2*  per  gallon  (American 
Petroleum  Institute.)  ■ 

Increased  costa  of  refining  would  probably 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  An  American 
passenger  car  uses  an  average  of  686  gallons 
3f  gasoline  each  year,"  the  Incremental  cost 
to  the  average  car  owner  would  be  only 
•10.29  per  year  If  the  price  were  Increased  by 
1.5<  per  gallon  and  •17.16  per  year  if  the 
price  were  increased  by  2.5<  per  gallon. 
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The  above  cost  figures  relate  to  production 
of  unleaded  gasoline  of  the  same  high  octane 
rating  as  present  leaded  gasoline.  If  the  au- 
tomobile industry  began  to  produce  engines 
requiring  gasoline  of  lower  octane  rating, 
the  costs  of  refining  would  be  less  than  those 
outlined  above. 
The  oil  Industry  might  well  develop  im- 
proved technology  In  the  face  of  a  market 
for  unleaded  gasoline  and  thereby  reduce 
costs. 

PROPOSED     LEGISLATION 

A  Local  Law  to  amend  the  administrative 

code  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  relation  to 

the  sale  of  gasoline. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Council  as  follows: 
The  content  of  lead  in  any  form  in  each 

gallon  of  gasoline  sold  in  this  city  shall  not 

exceed: 

(a)  On  and  after  July  1,  1971.  2.0  grams. 

(b)  On  and  after  January  1.  1972,  1.0 
grams. 

(c)  On  and  after  January  1.  1973,  O.S 
grams. 

(d)  On  and  after  January  1,  1974,  0.0 
grams. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

rV-C   INTERIM    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  city  should:  one,  require  its  own  fieet 
and  the  taxi  fleet  to  operate  on  unleaded 
gasolines;  two.  require  Its  own  fleet  and  the 
taxi  fleet  to  Install  catalytic  converters  as 
pollution  control  devices  as  soon  as  is  prac- 
ticable; and  three,  direct  the  Hack  Bureau 
to  reconsider  the  size  limitations  for  city 
taxis. 

1.  Unleaded  gasolines: 

See  Section  IV-B  above  for  outline  of  ad- 
verse effects  on  health  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol caused  by  the  use  of  leaded  gasoline. 

By  the  changeover  to  unleaded  gasoline  in 
the  taxi  fleet  alone.  N.Y.C.  would  reduce  by 
148,000  pounds  the  yearly  airborne  lead  In 
the  atmosphere.' 

The  use  of  catalytic  converters  (discussed 
below)  as  a  pollution  control  device  Is  im- 
possible as  long  as  leaded  gasoline  Is  used 
by  the  city. 

2.  Catalytic  converters: 

Catalytic  converters,  investigated  as  anti- 
pollution devices  for  more  than  a  decade,' 
contain  a  chemical  catalyst  over  which  ex- 
haust fumes  are  directed.  The  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrocarbons  in  the  exhaust  are 
oxidized  and  converted  to  less  harmful 
compounds.' 

Properly  maintained  converters  have  re- 
duced emission  levels  to  as  low  as  50  p.p.m. 
hydrocarbons  and  0.6  per  cent  carbon  mon- 
oxide.' ( Emissions  of  nitrous  oxides  may  also 
be  able  to  be  reduced  through  the  use  of 
catalysts  but  no  workable  system  has  yet 
been  developed.)' 

Although  catalytic  converters  offer  a  ma- 
jor answer  to  the  problem  of  automotive  air 
pollution,  they  do  not  appear  on  cars  today 
because  the  lead  alkyls  contained  In  almost 
all  gasolines  coat  the  catalyst  and  inhibit 
its  reaction.  (In  tests  conducted  in  Califor- 
nia, catalytic  converters  which,  after  12,000 
miles  of  operation  on  unleculed  gasoline,  were 
still  able  to  reduce  hydrocarbon  emissions 
to  under  1(X)  p.pjn.,  could  not  meet  the  1966 
California  standards  of  275  p.pjn.  hydrocar- 
bons after  6.000-12,000  miles  of  operation  on 
leaded  gasoline.')  Catalysts  tested  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  have  completed  as  much  as  60,000 
teet  miles  while  still  operating  at  70  percent 
conversion  efficiency  for  both  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide — when  operated  on 
unleaded  gasolines.' 

Together  with  the  change  to  unleaded  gas- 
oline, a  changeover  to  catalytic  converters  on 
all  passenger  cars  In  the  city  fleet  and  the 
city  taxi  fleet  could  reduce  the  amount  of 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide  emis- 
sions attributable  to  these  two  fleets  by  as 
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much    as    660    percent    and    SOO    percent 
respectively.' 

The  extra  cost  of  unleaded  gasoline  used 
by  the  city  fleet  would  be  approximately 
•600,000  a  year  (•.02  per  gallon  Umes  30  mil- 
lion gallons  used  per  year  by  the  city  fleet.)  • 
The  cost  of  outfitting  the  entire  city  fleet  of 
3,581  passenger  automobiles  with  catalytic 
converters  would  be  somewhere  between 
•360,000  and  ^530.000.  (3681  cars  times  •lOO 
to  •leo  cost  per  converter)."  Since  2143  of 
those  cars  would  be  police  vehicles.  It  is  quite 
significant  that,  unlike  the  present  exhaust 
control  packages,  the  catalytic  converter 
causes  little  or  no  performance  loss.  " 

The  extra  cost  of  unleaded  gasoline  to  the 
taxi  industry  would  be  about  •I  million.  (2c 
per  gallon  times  50  million  gallons  consumed 
each  year.)  "  The  added  costs  to  the  taxi  in- 
dustry of  placing  catalytic  converters  on 
11,800  taxicabs  would  range  somewhere  be- 
tween •1.18  million  and  •1.75  mllUon.  (11300 
cabs  times  •100-4150  per  cab) . 

When  spread  out  over  the  entire  Industry, 
these  C06U  are  not  great.  A  fare  Increase 
would  not  only  take  care  of  the  cost  but  pass 
the  cost  on  to  the  proper  person — the  person 
who  chooses  taxi  service  rather  than  other 
mass  transit  service. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  very  possible  that  the 
actual  costs  would  be  less  than  those  esti- 
mated above  because: 

(a)  After  the  introduction  to  the  city's  taxi 
fleet  of  the  clean  air  package  on  all  1968  and 
later  model  cars,  the  taxlcab  industry  has 
experienced  a  10  percent  Increase  In  fuel 
consumption."  While  this  increased  gasoline 
consumption  may  partly  be  attributable  to 
increased  congestion  in  the  city  as  well.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  the  national  average  gaso- 
line mileage  figures  for  taxicabs  also  shows  a 
reduction  in  gas  mileage,  although  somewhat 
slighter  than  that  experienced  In  New  York 
City." 

(b)  The  catalytic  converter  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  reduce  gas  mileage.'^ 

(c)  By  substltuUng  the  catalytic  converter 
for  the  clean  air  package  now  required  on  all 
new  automobiles,  the  taxi  fleet  may,  in  fact, 
enjoy  a  considerable  savings  in  terms  of  gaso- 
line consumption. 

The  changeover  to  catalytic  converters 
would  not  violate  the  federal  requirements. 
The  regulations  set  up  emission  standards 
rather  than  require  speciflc  devices.  Cars 
equipped  with  catalytic  converters  alone 
could  easily  be  certified  to  quality  under  both 
the  federal  and  state  standards. 

3.  Hack  bureau  size  specifications: 

Smaller  engines  pollute  much  less  than 
larger  engines. 

The  Hack  Bureau  sets  minimum  Interior 
size  specifications  for  licensed  taxis  In  the 
city."  which  make  It  impractical  for  the 
Industry  to  employ  smaller  engines. 

Compact  cars  are  used  as  taxis  In  many 
cities  in  Europe.  The  Yellow  Cab  Company  in 
San  Diego,  California  introduced  286  four- 
cylinder  automobiles  Into  their  taxi  fleet  in 
1967."  Not  only  were  these  cabs  an  Improve- 
ment from  a  pollution  standpoint,  but  they 
also  passed  on  considerable  savings  to  the 
taxi  fleet  in  reduced  gas.  oil.  and  overhaul 
costs.  GasoUne  mileage  with  the  four  cyUnder 
car  was  17.1  miles  per  gallon  as  opposed  to 
16.6  miles  per  gallon  with  the  6  cylinder 
cars  that  had  been  used  previously.  Further- 
more, the  compacts  used  less  oil,  and  their 
overhaul  and  tune-up  costs  were  considerably 
lower. 

These  cars  are  now  being  phased  out  of 
service  by  the  Yellow  Cab  Company,  but  for 
two  reasons  which  could  conceivably  be  over- 
come here: 

(1)  Passenger  convenience:  the  Chevrolet 
Nova  that  was  being  used  was  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  get  out  of.  This  factor  couild  be 
overcome  by  presenting  Detroit  with  speci- 
fications for  a  specially-constructed  vehicle 
for  taxi  use  that  avctded  these  problems. 

(2)  The  clean  air  package  required  by  CaU- 
fomla  in  1968  resulted  In  significant  power 


reduction  In  engines  as  smaU  as  those  being 
used.  This  problem  may  very  well  be  met  by 
the  use  of  catalytic  converters  rather  than 
the  standard  clean  air  package.  As  noted 
above,  the  converters  have  been  shown  to 
have  Uttle  effect  on  automotive  power,  and  a 
oomblnatlon  of  reduction  In  vehicle  size  and 
utUizatlon  of  an  alternative  pollution  device 
may  work  very  well. 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

Resolution  directing  the  city  Department 
of  Purchase  henceforin  to  purchase  only  un- 
leaded gasolines  for  use  In  motor  vehicles 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city  government. 

Whereas,  the  use  of  gasoUnes  containing 
lead  additives  Is  found  to  present  a  serious 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  city's  inhabitants; 
and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  gasolines  oontainlng 
lead  additives  seriously  impairs  other  efforts 
to  curb  air  pollution  attributable  to  automo- 
tlves  sources,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York  directs  the  city  Purchase  Depart- 
ment henceforth  to  purchase  only  gasolines 
which  contain  no  lead  in  smy  form  few  use  in 
the  motor  vehicles  owned  and  operated  by  the 
New  York  City  government. 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

Resolution  directing  the  Hack  Bureau  of 
the  Police  Department  to  require  the  use  of 
unleaded  gasoline  In  motor  vehicles  Uoensed 
to  operate  as  pubUc  taxicabs  within  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Whereas,  the  use  of  gasolines  containing 
lead  additives  is  found  to  present  a  serious 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  (dty's  inhabitants; 
and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  gaooUnes  oontainlng 
lead  additives  seriously  impairs  other  efforts 
to  curb  air  pollution  attrlbtuable  to  automo- 
tive sources;  and 

Whereas.  pubUc  taxicabs  have  been  found 
to  be  resfwnsible  for  upwards  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  automotive  air  poUutlon  In  the  most 
seriously  poUuted  areas  of  the  city,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York  directs  the  Hack  Bureau  erf  the 
PoUoe  Department  to  require  gasoline  which 
contains  no  lead  in  any  form  for  use  In  motor 
vehicles  licensed  to  operate  as  pubUc  taxicabs 
within  the  city  of  New  York. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Resolution  directing  all  city  agencies  to 
attach  a  poUutlon  control  device  known  as  a 
catalytic  converter  to  aU  passenger  vehicles 
owned  and  operated  by  such  agencies  as  soon 
as  is  practicable. 

Whereas,  automotive  air  poUutlon  has  been 
found  to  present  a  serious  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  city's  inhabitants;  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  a  catalytic  converter 
as  an  anti-poUution  device  has  been  found 
to  reduce  significantly  the  amount  of  pol- 
lutants emitted  by  a  motor  vehicle,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York  directs  aU  city  agencies  to  attach 
a  poUutlon  control  device  known  as  a  cataly- 
tic converter  to  all  passenger  vehicles  owned 
and  operated  by  such  agencies  as  soon  as  is 
practicable. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Resolution  directing  the  Hack  Bureau  of 
the  PoUce  Department  to  require  the  use 
of  a  poUutlon  device  known  as  a  catalytic 
converter  on  all  motor  vehicles  licensed  to 
operate  as  public  taxicabs  within  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Whereas,  automotive  air  poUutlon  has  been 
found  to  present  a  serlotu  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  city's  inhabitants:  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  catalytic  converters 
as  an  antl-pollutlon  device  has  been  found 
to  reduce  significantly  the  amoimt  of  pol- 
lutants emitted  by  a  motor  vehicle;  and 

Whereas,  public  taxicabs  have  been  found 
to  be  responsible  for  upwards  of  50  percent 
of  the  automotive  air  pollution  in  the  most 
seriously  polluted  areas  of  the  dty.  be  it 
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Resolved,  that  the  Council 
New  York  directs  the  Hack 
Police  Department  to  require 
pollution  device  known  as  a 
verter    on    all    motor    vehicles 
operate  as  public  taxlcabs 
of  New  York. 

PaOPOSEO  LECISLATIO  N 

Resolution  calling  upon  the  Hack  Bureau 
of  the  Police  Department  to  reconsider  Its 
size  limitations  for  motor  vehicles  licensed 
to  operate  as  public  taxlcabs  w  thin  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  found  tl  »at  motor  ve- 
hicles with  smaller  engines  pel  ute  less  than 
motor  vehicles  with  larger  englt  es;  and 

Whereas,  taxlcab  companies  In  other  cities 
have  experimented  with  the  ise  of  motor 
vehicles  using  smaller  engines:  and 

Whereas,  the  present  Hack  Bureau  specifi- 
cations for  minimum  chassis  an  i  interior  size 
make  the  vise  of  motor  vehicle!  with  smaller 
engines  Impractical,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  the  city  of 
New  York  calls  upon  the  Ha(  k  Bureau  of 
the  Police  Department  to  reconsider  Its  size 
limitations  for  motor  vehicle  i  licensed  to 
operate  as  public  taxlcabs  wl  :hln  the  city 
of  New  York. 

D.  Recommendations  at  the  State  level 

The  city  should,  through  tlie  home  rule 
measure,  request  the  New  York  state  legis- 
lature to  Institute  a  "pollutlou  fee"  system 
for  the  state,  or  tn  the  alternative,  to  insti- 
tute such  a  fee  system  for  N«  w  York  City. 

A  person  who  drives  an  autonioblle  Imposes 
upon  the  entire  community  a  (ost — the  pol- 
lution of  the  air — which  the  d /Iver  does  not 
directly  bear.  The  Individual  d-lver  does  not 
take  these  costs  Into  account  its  part  of  the 
cost  of  operating  his  vehicle. 

This  problem  could  be  solveil  by  Institut- 
ing a  "Pollution  Pee"  which  charged  drivers 
an  amount  proportional  to  the  xjllutlon  pro- 
duced by  their  Individual  can. 

This  fee  could  be  effected  br  "amending" 
the  recent  Kheel  propooal '  foi  a  rise  in  the 
State  automobile  registration  ffee — the  funds 
of  which  would  go  to  subsidise  mass  tran- 
sit— by  changing  the  Increase  iti  the  fee  from 
a  constant  amount  to  a  sliding  scale  amount. 
Such  action  could  be  requestef  of  the  State 
legislature  through  the  home  |rule  meiMure. 

Such  a  system  would: 

(a)  Place  the  external  costs  paused  by  au- 
tomotive air  pollution  on  tqe  automobile 
driver;  and 

(b)  Provide  incentives  fo^  automobile 
owners  to  attain  the  mlnlifium  poaslbla 
emission  level  for  their  cars. 

The  system  would  operate  4s  follows 

Bach  vehicle  would  be  Inspeqted  under  the 
state  vehicle  Inspection  la#.  Numerical 
readings  would  be  obtained  for  both  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  Revels.  (When 
control  of '^nitrous  oxide  becdmes  possible, 
reading  would  be  obtained  for  this  pollutant 
as  well ) .  These  numerical  readings  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau 
where  they  would  then  be  inultlplled  by 
some  constant  monetary  amount  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  fee  paid  by  th«  motorists,  m 
this  way  motorists  with  hlgh«'pollutlng  ve- 
hicles would  pay  a  greater  fee  than  motorists 
with  low-polluting  vehicles.      J 

A  motorist  with  a  high  pollution  reading 
would  be  given  time  to  have  h^  car  repaired 
so  as  to  reduce  the  fee  he  wo«ld  ultimately 
pay.  In  his  way  the  existence  ^f  the  fee  sys- 
tem would  encourage  each  motorist  to  oper- 
ate bis  vehicle  In  as  poUutlonj-free  a  condi- 
tion as  possible.  I 

Genuine  low-emljslon  vehicles  are  not  yet 
available  and  pollution  reduelqg  devices  such 
as  the  catalytic  converter  wltl  remain  Im- 
practical as  long  as  lead  additives  remain  In 
gasoline.  Nevertheless,  there  art  sp>eclflc  steps 
which  can  be  taken  to  reduc^  the  emission 
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levels  of  existing  cars,  such  as  careful  main- 
tenance. 

With  cars  equipped  with  the  1968  or  1970 
"clean  air  package",  careful  maintenance  of 
the  pollution  control  system  is  necessary  to 
insure  continued  efficiency.  Even  with  "un- 
controlled" cars  produced  before  1968.  proper 
tuning  can  reduce  hydrocarbon  emissions  by 
25.5  percent  and  carbon  monoxide  by  26.7 
percent  at  an  average  cost  of  $20.36  per 
tune-up.«  (These  figures  are  average  reduc- 
tions for  the  whole  sample.  Some  of  the  cars 
were  classified  as  high  emitters.  For  these 
cars,  the  reduction  In  the  hydrocarbon  level 
averaged  49.0  percent  and  for  the  carbon 
monoxide  level  the  average  reduction  was 
29.7%.) 

For  controlled  cars,  1968  and  after,  a  tune- 
up  can  cause  an  average  reduction  of  12.5 
percent  in  emissions  of  hydrocarbons  and  an 
average  reduction  of  30.0  percent  in  emis- 
sions of  carbon  monoxide  at  an  average  cost 
of  tune-up  of  $13.08.' 

The  "Air  Pollution  Fee"  must  be  suffi- 
ciently high  to  provide  a  definite  incentive 
to  utilize  currently  available  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  and  to  have  periodic  main- 
tenance performed.  A  rule  of  thumb  might 
t>e  to  set  the  fee  so  that  the  average  saving 
on  the  fee  would  be  two  or  three  times  the 
cost  of  properly  maintaining  standard  clean 
air  equipment.  Thus,  the  fee  could  range 
from  around  $0  for  tuned  cars  to  about  $40 
to  $60  for  the  worst  controlled  cars. 

The  fee  must  be  administered  so  that  It 
can  be  made  responsive  to  changes  In  con- 
trol equipment  and  maintenance  costs. 

One  problem  with  the  fee,  of  course.  Is  that 
people  would  be  penalized  for  keeping  old 
cars  that  polluted  at  a  high  rate.  A  fee 
structured  In  this  manner  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  poor  who  are  the  most  likely 
to  own  the  older  vehicles.  This  can  be  over- 
come, however,  by  requiring  only  that  the 
motorist  make  his  present  car  as  low  a  pol- 
luter as  possible.  A  motorist,  therefore,  whose 
car  had  the  lowest  level  of  pollution  output 
possible  for  lu  year  and  model  would  only 
have  to  pay  the  minimum.  ( If  the  minimum 
acceptable  levels  are  too  high,  however,  the 
plan  would  lose  effectiveness.  This  Is  because 
the  larger  the  group  of  people  who  pay  no 
fee.  the  more  Ukely  It  Is  that  they  represent 
a  range  of  pollution  levels  going  well  below 
our  exemption  level,  and  many  of  these  peo- 
ple who  could  be  encouraged  to  make  even 
further  corrections  on  their  car  will  not  do 
so  because  they  are  exempted  from  the  fee.) 

A  fast,  reliable  Inspection  scheme  Is.  of 
cotirse,  crucial  to  such  a  pollution-fee  sys- 
tem. Several  quick-cycle  tests  have  been  de- 
veloped, one  of  which  seems  particularly  well 
suited  for  the  system  being  proposed.  That  Is 
the  "Clayton  Key  Mode  Cycle"  •  developed 
by  the  Clayton  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  scheme  gives  emission  level  readout  for 
three  "key  modes"  (Idle,  low  cruise,  and  high 
cruise),  which  can  then  be  used  to  yield 
total  emission  figures  for  each  pollutant.  The 
test  takes  about  60  seconds  and  Is  easily 
standardized.*  One  feature  of  this  test  makes 
It  particularly  well  suited  to  our  proposal. 
The  key  mode  cycle  scheme  has  been  devel- 
oped with  emission  reducing  maintenance 
In  mind  and  Is  designed  to  diagnose  the 
cause  of  the  high  emission.* 

lliere  are  basically  two  alternatives  on 
who  could  administer  this  Inspection:  (1) 
set  up  separate  state  inspection  oenten 
which  do  only  such  air  pollution  Inspoctlon; 
or  (2)  make  the  test  pan  of  the  regular 
state  Inspection  system  which  Is  now  con- 
ducted by  local  gasoline  and  repair  stations. 

Argum«nts  in  favor  of  establishing  a  sep- 
arate air  pollution  Inspection  system  In- 
clude : 

It  would  be  Inadvisable  to  place  such  an 
essential  part  of  this  fee  mechanism  In  the 
hands  of  local  garage  mechanics.  The  po- 
tential for  abuse  would  be  to  great. 

Present  test  equipment  necessary  to  set 
up  sucb  an  Inspection  center  Is  qulta  ex- 


pensive and  this  might  place  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  each  local  Inspection  station. 

Testing  can  be  done  most  efficiently  in 
this  way.  A  separate  station  would  probably 
require  two  operators.  In  an  8-hour  per  day 
operation  each  station  should  be  able  to 
handle  roughly  250  vehicles,  each  under- 
going a  60-second  test.  The  typical  station 
would  >>e  able  to  handle  about  66.000  vehicles 
each  year.  About  25  stations  could  thus  test 
1.6  million  cars  (New  York  City's  car  popu- 
lation) '  annually. 

If  we  assume  that  labor  cost  Is  $5  per  hour 
and  that  two  operators  are  required  at  each 
station,  then  each  vehicle  could  be  inspected 
for  about  $0.32. 

Arguments  In  favor  of  placing  the  inspec- 
tion scheme  within  the  present  system  would 
Include : 

We  could  thereby  arotd  the  necessity  of 
foisting  ttipo  separate  yearly  inspections  ( this 
one  and  thfe  regular  Inspection )  on  motorists. 

A  check  on  honesty  might  be  built  Into 
the  system  since  It  would  not  be  to  the  local 
station  attendant's  advantage  to  falsify  read- 
ings as  being  lower  than  they  actually  are 
because  that  would  mean  that  he  would  be 
bypassing  a  sure  tune-up  fee. 

The  cost  of  purchasing  such  Inspection 
equipment  may  be  met  through  the  In- 
creased Income  that  would  be  generated  by 
the  Increased  tune-up  and  maintenance  that 
will  be  done  by  the  local  station. 

Even  with  a  relatively  successful  pollu- 
tion reducing  operation,  a  not  Inconsider- 
able amount  of  revenue  would  be  produced. 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  first  claim  on 
this  revenue  be  the  cost  of  administering  the 
fee.  The  successful  operation  of  the  program 
requires  an  effective  public  Information 
campaign,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
Importance  of  proper  maintenance.  After 
such  administrative  expenses  are  met,  the 
revenues  should  then  go  toward  the  sub- 
sidization of  mass  transit  systems  as  was  rec- 
ommended In  the  Kheel  proposals. 

The  proposed  system  would  be  best  in- 
stituted on  a  state-tcide  basis.  Pollution  Is 
a  problem  throughout  the  state  and  much  of 
the  contribution  to  New  York  City  pollu- 
tion Is  from  vehicles  registered  to  owners 
who  are  not  city  residents.  The  City  Council 
should  request  the  plan  In  this  form.  As  an 
alternative,  however,  the  city  should  request 
the  state  to  Institute  such  a  pollution-fee 
system  for  the  city  alone  with  the  revenues 
going  to  the  city's  mass  transit  after  ad- 
ministration expenses  are  met. 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

Resolution  Requesting  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  to  Pass  Bills 

An  Act  to  amend  the  vehicle  and  traffic 
law  In  relation  to  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion from  motor  vehicles 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rep- 
resented In  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  (c)  of  section  three 
hundred  one  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law, 
as  last  amended  by  chapter  eight  hundred 
fifty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
slxty-slx.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(c)  ((1)1  Such  Inspection  shall  be  made 
.  .  .  (the  wording  of  this  section  remains 
unchanged)  .  .  .  for  proper  and  safe  opera- 
tions. 

1(2)  With  respect  to  any  motor  vehicles  . . . 
(this  entire  section  Is  to  be  deleted)  ...  In 
the  periodic  inspection  of  motor  vehicles.) 

Section  2.  Such  law  Is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  therein  a  new  section,  to  be  section 
three  hundred  one-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

f  301-a  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
separate  vehicle  inspection  facilities  under 
his  supervision  for  inspection  toith  respect  to 
vehicle  exhaust  emissions;  and  shall  require 
that  every  motor  vehicle  registered  in  this 
State  be  inspected  once  each  year  under  such 
separate  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  vehicle  exhaust  pollut- 
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ants  being  produced  by  that  motor  vehicle: 
and  further  shall  cause  to  be  recorded,  for 
each  motor  vehicle  inspected,  J.)  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  amount  of  exhaust  pollut- 
ants that  may  be  produced  by  a  motor  vehicle 
of  the  same  model  year;  and  2.)  the  amount 
of  exhaust  pollutants  that  are  actually  being 
produced  by  the  inspected  vehicle.  Such  re- 
cording shall  be  known  as  the  "motor  vehicle 
pollution  reading"  and  shall  be  administered 
in  conformity  to  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  Definitions:  As  used  in  this  section  all 
terms  not  defined  herein  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  them  in  this  title: 

(a)  "Model  year"  means  the  annual  pro- 
duction period  of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engines  designed  by  the  calen- 
dar year  m  which  such  period  ends:  pro- 
vided, that  if  the  manufacturer  does  not  so 
designate  vehicles  and  engines  manufactured 
by  him.  then  the  model  year  with  respect  to 
such  vehicles  and  engines  shall  mean  the 
twelve  month  production  period  beginning 
January  first  of  the  year  specified  herein. 

(b)  "Light  duty  vehicle"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  designed  for  transportation  of  per- 
sons or  property  on  a  street  or  highway  and 
ueighing  six  thousand  pounds  GVW  or  less. 

(c)  "Heavy  duty  vehicle"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  designed  for  transportation  of  per- 
sons or  property  on  a  street  or  highway  and 
weighing  more  than  six  thousand  pounds 
GVW. 

(d)  "Gross  vehicle  weight"  means  the 
manufacturer's  gross  weight  rating. 

(ei  "Exhaust  emission"  means  substances 
emitted  to  the  atmosphere  from  any  opening 
downstream  from  the  exhaust  port  of  a  motor 
vehicle  engine. 

(2)  For  model  years  1968  and  1969: 

(a)  Exhaust  emissions  from  vehicles  unth 
an  engine  displacement  of  fifty  cubic  inches 
or  more  but  not  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
cubic  inches  shall  not  exceed: 

(t)  Hydrocarbons — 410  parts  per  million  by 
volume. 

(«)  Carbon  monoxide — 2 J  per  cent  by 
volume. 

(b)  Exhaust  emissions  from  vehicles  toith 
an  engine  displacement  in  excess  of  one  hun- 
dred cubic  inches  but  not  more  than  one 
hundred  forty  cubic  inches  shall  not  exceed: 

( i )  Hydrocarbons — 350  parts  per  million  by 
volume. 

(it)  Carbon  monoxide — 2.0  per  cent  by 
volume. 

(c)  Exhaust  emission  from  vehicles  uHth 
an  engine  displacement  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  forty  cubic  inches  shall  not  exceed: 

(i)  Hydrocarbons — 275  parts  per  million 
by  volume. 

(it)  Carbon  monoxide — 1.5  per  cent  by 
volume. 

(3)  For  model  year  1970  and  thereafter: 

(a)  Exhaust  emissions  for  light  duty  en- 
gines shall  not  exceed: 

(i)  Hydrocarbons — 2 J  grams  per  vehicle 
miU. 

(ii)  Carbon  monoxide — 23  grams  per  t>e- 
hicle  mile. 

(b)  Exhaust  emissions  for  heavy  duty  en- 
gines shall  not  exceed: 

{i)  Hydrocarbons— 275  parts  per  million, 
(ii)  Carbon     monoxide — 1.5     percent     by 
volume. 

(c)  The  standards  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  o/  this  paragraph  refer  to  stand- 
ards which  shall  be  no  less  strict  than  the 
standards  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  applicable 
to  the  vehicle  or  engine  when  it  was  manu- 
factured. 

(d)  For  all  motor  vehicles  of  model  year 
1967  and  older,  the  commissioner  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  commissioner  of 
health,  determine  the  maximum  allowable 
exhaust  emissions  for  each  model  year  and 
make  of  car  by  taking  into  account  the  re- 
duction in  exhaust  emissions  that  may  be 
effected  by  proper  maintenance  or  other 
means  of  control  of  exhaust  emissions. 


Section  3.  Subdivision  (a)  of  section  three 
hundred  three  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law, 
la  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  The  commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
license  official  Inspection  stations  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  Inspection  prescribed 
by  this  article,  except  for  those  inspections 
prescribed  by  section  301-a  of  this  article, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  .  .  .  (the  rest  of  the 
section  remains  unchanged.) 

Section  4.  Subdivision  (b)  of  part  (1)  of 
section  four  hundred  one  of  the  vehicle  and 
traffic  law,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

(b)  Every  owner  of  a  motor  .  .  .  (portion 
not  included  here  remains  unchanged)  .  . 
furnished  by  the  commissioner  for  that 
purpose,  containing:  (a)  a  brief  .  .  . 
(subsection  (a)  remains  \inchanged)  .  .  . 
shall  require;  (b)  the  weight  of  the  vehicle 
unladen;  (c)  the  name,  residence.  Including 
county  and  business  address  of  the  owner  of 
such  motor  vehicle:  (d)  a  "motor  vehicle 
pollution  reading'  as  defined  in  section  301-a 
of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law:  [  (d) )  (e)  pro- 
vided that  .  .  .  (only  the  lettering  of  this 
section  has  been  changed)  ...  to  the  com- 
missioner; |(e)l  (/)  in  the  case  .  .  .  (only 
the  lettering  of  this  section  has  been 
changed)  ...  to  the  commissioner  as  he 
shall  direct  for  filing. 

Section  5.  Part  (6)  of  section  four  hundred 
one  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection,  to  be  subsec- 
tion (c) .  to  read  as  follows: 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  registration  fee  paid 
under  paragraph  (a),  there  shall  be  paid  to 
the  commissioner,  or  agent,  upon  registration 
or  reregistration  of  a  motor  vehicle,  a  "pollu- 
tion fee"  in  accordance  vjith  this  article: 
The  commissioner  shall  set  the  rate  to  be 
charged  for  autonuitive  exhaust  emissions  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  allowable  emissions 
set  forth  under  section  301-a  of  the  vehicle 
and  traffic  law,  such  rate  to  be  set  high 
enough  to  encourage  owners  of  motor  vehicles 
to  maintain  their  vehicles  xoithin  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  emission  standards.  The  com- 
missioner sfiall  then  apply  such  rate  to  the 
motor  vehicle  pollution  reading  required 
under  subsection  (1)  (d)  of  this  section  to 
determine  the  pollution  fee  to  be  paid  by  the 
owner  of  each  motor  vehicle." 

Whereas,  The  enactment  of  the  above  State 
legislation  requires  the  concurrence  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  the  local 
legislative  body;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  CotincU  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  2  of  Article  9  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  does  hereby  request 
the  New  York  SUte  Legislature  to  enact  into 
law  the  aforesaid  bill. 

E.  Recommendation  for  ordinance*  to  pre- 
vent disconnection  of  anti-pollution  de- 
vices 

Because  there  Is  some  evidence  that  cur- 
rently-employed methods  for  reducing  pollu- 
tion also  reduce  gasoline  mllea^  and  engine 
power,'  there  Is  danger  that  the  devices  may 
be  disconnected  or  rendered  lnoj>erative.» 
Annual  inspections  would  not  guarantee 
proper  maintenance  of  the  devices,  for  In 
many  cases  the  devices  might  be  connected 
for  Inspection  and  then  disconnected. 

Since  members  of  the  general  public  would 
be  unlikely  to  perform  the  mechanical  con- 
nection and  disconnection,  the  meet  effective 
focus  for  legislation  designed  to  Insure  proper 
operation  would  be  the  repair  shops. 

New  York  City  Is  now  contemplating  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  requiring  that  auto- 
mobile repair  shops  be  Ucensed  by  the  City. 
We  recommend  that  the  ordinance  Include  a 
provision  that  the  license  of  any  repair  shop 
found  to  have  disconnected  an  anti-pollution 
device  or  to  have  modified  an  engine  In  such 
a  way  as  to  make  ineffective  Its  anti-pcrilu- 
tion  characteristics  shall  be  revoked. 

To  supplement  this  ordinance.  New  York 


City  should  recommend  that  the  State  of 
New  York  amend  Its  air  pollution  legislation 
to  provide  penalties  for  any  person  who  de- 
liberately Impairs  the  efficiency  of  any  auto- 
mobile's air  pollution  package.*  Sucb  an 
amendment  would  extend  the  margin  of  pro- 
tection against  abtise  of  air  pollution  devices 
beyond     the    City    limits. 

F.  Recommendation  on  the  issue  of 
congestion 
Two  million  cars  operate  dally  in  New  York 
City,  more  than  half  of  them  In  Manhattan, 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the 
area  was  meant  to  accommodate.'  The  Grand 
Central  area  of  Manhattan  has  become  more 
congested  than  the  densest  sections  of  Cal- 
cutta, Tokyo,  or  Bangkok*  The  number  of 
cars  entering  the  city  continues  to  Increase 
every  year.*  Truck  traffic  Is  also  on  the  rise ' 
with  some  reports  Indicating  that  trucks  may 
now  be  responsible  for  40  percent  of  the  au- 
tomotive air  pollution  in  the  Central  Busi- 
ness District.' 

Traffic  congestion  and  automotive  air  pol- 
lution are  Intimately  related.  (See  charts  on 
succeeding  pages  (omitted).)  *  Any  increase 
In  the  number  of  cars  Is  bound  to  cause  an 
increase  In  automotive  air  pollution. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  congestion,  cars 
travel  more  slowly.  In  New  York  City  It  has 
been  estimated  that  motor  vehicles  spend  34 
percent  of  their  time  Idling  and  travel  at  an 
average  weighted  speed  of  only  13  miles  per 
hour.'  Because  cars  are  travelling  at  a  much 
slower  pace,  they  are  on  the  road  polluting 
for  that  much  more  time.  Even  worse,  the 
production  of  exhaust  pollutants  by  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  Is  greatest  when 
a  car  Is  traveling  at  slower  speeds  or  Is 
idling.* 

Central  to  any  effort  to  abate  automotive 
air  pollution  then  must  be  some  attempt  to 
decrease  congestion,  especially  in  Manhattan. 
There  Is  a  study  committee  In  the  city 
headed  by  Robert  Morse  which  Is  now  study- 
ing exactly  this  problem  In  the  garment  dis- 
trict. In  addition.  It  has  been  learned  that  a 
EUghways  Department  study  proposal  has 
been  drawn  up  which  may  offer  a  real  solu- 
tion to  the  congestion  problem  In  the  gar- 
ment district.  We  were,  however,  unable  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  that  report. 

It  Is  our  recommendation  that  the  Council 
meet  with  members  of  the  Morse  Committee 
and  the  Highway  Department  to  see  what 
supplementary  study  may  be  necessary.  If  It 
Is  found  that  such  additional  study  Is  nec- 
essary, then  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
Council  request  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  task 
force  to  study  this  problem.  It  Is  suggested 
that  such  a  task  force  be  mandated  to  study 
the  following  possible  solutions: 

1.  Banning  passenger  cars  from  the  Central 
Business  District  of  Manhattan. 

2.  Establishing  night  delivery  hours  for 
trucks. 

3.  Computerizing  traffic  light  patterns.* 
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'The  Search  For  a  Low-Emission  Vehicle, 
Staff  Report,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
gist  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  1969,  at  1.  (Hereinafter 
cited  as  "The  Search.") 

*Id..  at  1. 

•Air  Pollution:  Where  the  Problems  are 
Worst.  167  Science  785,  Aug.  18,  1967  (citing 
Atig.  4,  1967  VS.  PubUc  Health  Service  for 
Air  Pollution  Control  report) 

♦  R.  8.  Morse,  The  Automobile  and  Air  Pol- 
lution: A  Program  for  Progress,  Part  II;  Sub- 
panel  Reports  to  the  Panel  on  Electrically 
Powered  Vehicles,  VS.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Dec.,  1967,  at  1.  (Hereinafter  cited  as 
Morse) 

•  "The  Search"  at  2. 

•N.Y.C.  Dept.  of  Air  Resources  AppUca- 
tlon  for  Air  Pollution  Control  Program  Proj- 
ect Grant.  Jan.  1.  1970.  at  12.  (Hereinafter 
cited  as  Project  Grant  Proposal) 
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» N.Y.C.  Dept.  of  Air  PoUu'  Ion  Control, 
Veblole  Bxliausts  as  a  Source  ^f  Air  Pollu- 
tants in  New  York  City,  July.  Ip67,  at  1. 

•  N.  Cousins,  Supplement  toi  Freedom  to 
Breathe.  Oct.  28,  1060.  at  1-4.  (Hereinafter 
cited  as  Cousins  Supplement) 

•  Id.,  at  6. 

•The  Federal  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1067 
(Public  Law  00-148)  speclflcafy  pre-empts 
states  from  passing  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards for  new  cars.  In  addition,  the  power  of 
the  City  to  enact  laws  "inconsistent"  with 
State  laws  has  always  been  sevArely  restrict- 
ed. See  for  example,  Wholemle  Laundry 
Board  o/  Trade,  Inc.  v.  City  of  New  York.  17 
App.  Dlv.  3d  337  (ist  Dept,.  1^62),  afTd  12 
N.T.  2d  098  (1063).  The  "con^tency  doc- 
trine" has  been  the  principal  mians  of  affect- 
ing preemption  In  New  York  ^tate.  See  66 
Col.  L.  R.  1146. 

Section  I 

>  "The  Search"  at  2. 

-•  -Toxologlcal  and  Epidemiologic 
Air  Quality  Criteria."  19  Joun^l 
Pollution  Control  Association 
tember  1969.  (Hereinafter  cited 
p.  632. 

•  Morse  at  4. 
«/d..  atSl. 

•  Id.,  at  1,2. 

•  J-A.P.C_A.  at  648. 
'California    Air   Resources 

Report.  "Air  Pollution  Control 
Jan.  1969.  at  16. 

•  N.Y.C.  Dept.  of  Air  Resouices  Emission 
Inventory  Summary.  Oct.  22,  1B69.  (Herein- 
after cited  as  Emission  Inventor  f) 

•Morse  at  31. 

"•New  York  State  Dept.  of  Health  "New 
York  City  Trafflc.  Driver  Habit  and  Vehicle 
Emissions  Study."  prepared  by  pcott  Labora- 
tories. June  1, 1969.  p.  11. 

"  Id.  At  2. 

"  "The  Search"  at  3 

"Brody.  "Studies  Find  Low  boses  of  Car- 
bon Monoxide  May  Be  Perilot^,"  New  York 
Times,  Jan.  15. 1970. 

"  Emission  Inventory. 

>^  Morse  at  31. 

"  Id.,  at  2. 

1'  Emission  Inventory. 

"  Morse  at  31. 

"California  Air  Resources  ^ard.  Report 
by  Technical  Advisory  Comml  itee.  "Control 
of  Vehicle  Emission  After  18  74,"  Nov.  19, 
1960,  at  10.  (Hereinafter  cite^  as  Emission 
Control  After  1974 ) 

*»  Morse  at  2-3. 

» "Carbon    Monoxide   and 
vlronmental   Appraisal,"   19 
Air  Pollution  Control  Association 
1960. 

» Id.,  at  684. 

"  Morse  at  3. 

»•  "The  Search"  at  3. 

•  Lederberg.  "Leaded  Oaso  Ine  Presents 
Hazards  to  Health,"  Waahlngljon  Poet,  Feb. 
33,  1960. 

»  Morse  at  4. 
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"  Id..  \  1277. 

"  10  N.Y.C JlJl.  102.4. 

«°  10  N.Y.C JlJl.  102.6. 

»  N.Y.C.  Air  Pollution  Control  Code  {  1100. 

o/d..  (006  (b)  and  (c). 

Section  III 
'  "The  Search"  at  4. 
Wd.,  at4. 

>  Morse  at  30. 

•  "The  Search"  at  4. 

>  Morse  at  121. 

'  Cousins  Supplement  at  6. 
'Morse  at  121. 

•  Cousins  Supplement  at  6. 

•Regional  Plan  Association.  "Hub-Bound 
Traffic  In  the  Trl -State  New  York  Metro- 
poUtan  Region,"  Bulletin  No.  99,  Dec.  1061, 
Table  3. 

'•Project  Grant  Proposal  (See  footnote  6 
to  Introduction)  at  12. 

"Letter  of  Jan.  26,  1970  from  George 
Halkalls,  Trl-State  Transportation  Commis- 
sion. 

"  "The  Search"  at  5. 

"Morse  at  121. 

»/d.,  at  121. 

"  "The  Search"  at  6. 

"  Id.,  at  4, 6. 

'•/d,  at7. 

"  Id.,  at  6. 

"California  State  Legislature,  Assembly 
Bill  357,  1968,  "Pure  Air  Act  of  1968." 

•  "The  Search"  at  6,  7. 

^  Conversation  with  Brian  Ketch  am,  P.E., 
Head.  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles.  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Resources. 

"  "The  Search"  at  8. 

>*  California  Air  Resources  Bocu'd  Annual 
Report,  "Air  PoUution  Control  In  California," 
Jan.  1969  at  20. 

^  Morse  at  36. 

"  Id.,  at  36. 

"New  York  State  Dept.  of  Health,  "New 
York  City  Traf&c,  Driver  Habit  and  Vehicle 
Emissions  Study."  Prepared  by  Scott  Research 
Laboratories  June  1, 1969. 

"  Id.,  at  U. 

"  Id.,  at  U. 

Section  IV— A 

•  "The  Search"  at  7. 

>  Morse  at  42. 

•  "The  Search"  at  18. 

•  See,  for  el&mple.  Jan.  27.  1970  New  Haven 
Register  P.  6.  article  on  U.S.  Government  use 
of  natural  gas  autos. 

•  See.  for  example,  "Three  Developmental 
Electric  Cars  Show  Major  Differences,"  S.A  JI. 
Joximal.  N.  11,  Vol.  76,  Nov.,  1968.  (Electric 
cars  driven  by  battery  cells  produce  no  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons  or  nitrous  oxides.) 

•  "Tempest  Over  a  Teapot,"  Environment, 
Vol.  n.  No.  8,  at  24. 

'  Id.  at  25. 

»  Iron  Age,  Nov.  20, 1969. 

•  Speech  by  William  Lear  to  Detroit  Chapter 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  Nov.  10, 1960  (Here- 
inafter cited  as  Lear  Speech)  p.  1. 

"  Id. 

"  "The  Search"  at  18. 

"  "The  Chrysler  Regenerative  Turbine- 
Powered  Passenger  Car,"  BMX.  Report  777A, 
p.  4. 

"  Lear  Speech,  p.  13. 

"Id.  p.  13. 

"  "Emission  Control  After  1074"  at  28  (See 
Section  I — ^footnote  18) . 

"  New  York  Times.  Dec.  6.  1969. 

"  "Electric  Vehicles."  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
00th  Congress  ist  Session  (1007). 

"  Morse  at  67. 

u  "Emission  Control  After  1074"  at  31. 

""The  Search." 

nid.  at  20-23. 

"Id.  at  28. 

"California  Health  and  Safety  Code 
{|30200etaeq. 


Mid.  Sec.  80303. 

■  S.  3072. 

"  Speech  on  Senate  floor  by  Sen.  Magnuaoix 
Oct.  27.  1969. 
"New  York  Times,  Feb.  11,  1070,  at  32. 

■  "The  Search"  at  26. 

»CalUomia  Health  &  Safety  Code  %  39201. 

*>  Criteria  suggested  by  Sen.  Magnuson  In 
S.  3072. 

n  This  and  all  other  Information  as  to  the 
city  fle^t  was  obtained  In  a  telephone  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Richard  Kahn  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

"  Arthur  Gere  of  Taxi  News. 

"Mayor's  Taxi  Study  Panel  Report,  Dec. 
1966  at  1. 

"Id.  at  1;  N.Y.C.  Administration  Code 
{S434a-7 .0,436-2.0. 

M  "The  Fouled  Environment :  Can  It  Be 
Corrected?"  speech  by  Austin  Heller,  former 
N.Y.C.  Commissioner  of  Air  Resources,  at  the 
Cooper  Union — cited  In  1  CCH  Clean  Air  & 
Water  News  No.  6,  Dec.  0,  1960  at  4,5. 

"N.Y.C.  Dept.  of  Air  Pollution  Control, 
"Vehicle  Exhausts  as  a  Source  of  Air  Pol- 
lutants in  New  York  City,"  July,  1967.  figures 
2-4. 

"N.  Cousins,  "Freedom  to  Breath,"  Re- 
port of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Air  Pollu- 
tion In  the  City  of  New  York,  1966. 

"Id.  at  22. 

"  Dept.  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  APC-12 — 
Special  Studies  for  Control  of  Automotive 
Exhausts. 

"  "Green  Light  for  the  Smoglees  Car,"  Sat- 
urday Review.  Dec.  6.  1969  at  84. 

"  Id.  at  86. 

Section  IV— B 

»  Goldsmith,  Epidemiological  Basea  for  Pos. 
sihle  Air  Quality  Criteria  for  Lead.  10  J.  air 

POLLUTION  CONTEOL  ASS'N.  714   (1969). 

» Goldsmith  and  Hexter.  Respiratory  Expo- 
sure to  Lead:  Epidemiological  and  Expert- 
mental  Dose-Response  Relationships.  168 
SCIENCE  132-34  (1967).  159  Science  1000 
(1968)  (concluding  in  part  that  blood  lead 
levels  are  related  to  estimated  respiratory 
exposure  In  areas  with  high  levels  of  motor 
vehicle  pollution). 

» Kehoe.  Under  What  Circumstances  is  In- 
gestion of  Lead  Dangerous?,  in  stmpostom  on 

ENVIEON  MENTAL    LEAD     CONTAMINATION     (Pub. 

Health  Ser.  Pub.  No.  1440)  51.  66  (1966). 

<  Epstein,  24  XXPXRIMENTIA  580  (1968) . 

» Muro  and  Goyer,  Chromosome  Damage  in 
Experimental  Lead  Poisoning,  87  arch  path 
660  (1969)  (suggesting  that  chromosomal 
damage  may  provide  an  explanation  for  fetal 
loss  and  malformed  Infants  which  has  been 
observed  In  humans  and  animals  following 
lead  intoxication). 

•Ferm.  The  Synteratogenic  Effect  of  Lead 
and  Cadmium,  26  xxperientia  56  (1969) 
(malformation  of  the  tall) . 

'  Law  and  Nelson,  Oasoline- Sniffing  by  an 
Adult,  204  J.  A.  Med.  Ass'n.  1002  (1968)  (pa- 
tient also  exhibited  psychosis  including  fluc- 
tuating levels  of  consciousness  and  hallu- 
cinations) . 

•Nerberg  and  Nlkkanen,  Enzyme  Inhibi- 
tion by  Lead  under  Normal  Urban  Condi- 
tions. THE  LANCET,  No.  7637,  at  63  (1970) 
(strong  negative  correlation  between  the  con- 
centration of  lead  in  the  blood  and  the  log- 
arithm of  ALA  dehydrogenase  activity.) 

•Hardy,  Discussion,  19  J.  Aib  PoLLxmoN 
Control  Ass'n.  701,  02  (1969) . 

"Goldsmith,  supra  note  1.  at  718.  This 
level  would  not  "significantly  Increase  storage 
in  the  body  of  potentially  toxic"  lead. 

u  Bove  and  Sledenberg,  "Relationships  Be- 
tween Airborne  Lead  and  Carbon  Monoxide 
at  45th  Street  New  York  City."  Department 
of  Air  Resources.  1969.  The  Department  U 
ctirrently  monitoring  atmospheric  levels  of 
lead  and  other  metals  at  38  sampling  sites 
in  New  York  City.  See  also 

Coluccl.  Begeman.  and  Kumler.  "Lead  Con- 
centrations In  Detroit,  New  York,  and  lios 
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Angeles  Air."  presented  at  the  61st  Annual 
Meeting  of  Air  Pollution  Control  Association, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  June  24-28.  1968,  Indi- 
cating an  average  lead  level  of  7.0  on  Broad- 
way between  34th  and  35th). 

"  Knelp,  Elsenbud.  Strehlow.  and  Freuden- 
thal,  "Airborne  Particulates  in  New  York 
City,"  presented  at  the  62nd  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association,  New 
York  City,  June  22-26,  1969. 

"See,  e.g..  Dr.  J.  Lederberg  (of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley) .  Get  the  Lead 
Out,  Washington  Poet.  January  17,  1970. 
"  Hardy,  supra  note  9.  at  703. 
"  See  "Proposed  Action",  in/ra. 
"Oagllardl,  J,  and  Ghannam,  F.,  Effects 
of    Tetraeihyl    Lead    Concentration    on    Ex- 
haust Emissions  In  Customer  Type  Vehicle 
Operation    (Soc'y  of   Auto.  Eng.   paper   No. 
690015).    January,    1969,    at    5    (Table    III) 
(Paper   also   makes   clear   at   page    11    that 
Intermediate    quantities    of    TEL    have    as 
damaging  an  effect  on  hydrocarbon  emissions 
after  18.000  miles  as  does  3.2  grams  per  gal- 
lon). 

'•GagUardl  and  Ghannam,  s«pro  note  16, 
at  8. 

"Telephone  Interview  with  Mr.  Brian 
Ketcham,  N.Y.C.  Department  of  Air  Re- 
sources. 

"  Schwochert,  H.,  Performance  of  a  Cata- 
lytic Converter  on  Non -leaded  Fuel  (Soc'y.  of 
Auto.  Eng.  Paper  No.  690503 ) ,  January.  1960, 
at  8. 

=»  Weaver.  E.  Effects  of  Tetraethyl  Lead  on 
Catalyst  Life  and  Efficiency  In  Customer 
Type  Vehicle  Operation  (Soc'y.  of  Auto.  Eng. 
Paper  No.  690016).  January.  1969,  at  13  (re- 
sults dependent  upon  solution  to  problem 
of  catalyst  attrition). 

»'  Benson,  J..  Reduction  of  Nitrogen  Oxides 
In  Automobile  Exhaust  (Soc'y.  of  Auto.  Eng. 
Paper  No.  690019).  January.  1969. 

a  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  9,  1970,  at  18. 
col.  4. 

"Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  6,  1970,  at  36, 
col.  2. 

"Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  9,  1970,  at  18, 
col.  4. 

"Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  6.  1070.  at  36, 
col.  2. 

"Sabln  and  Scales.  Evaluation  of  use  v. 
Non-use  of  Tetra-Ethyl  Lead  in  Gasoline,  in 
Symposium  on  Environmental  Lead  Con- 
tamination (Pub.  Health  Ser.  Pub.  No.  1440) 
05,  09  (1066).  Note  that  the  cost  figures  In 
this  and  other  studies  reflect  costs  as  of  the 
dates  of  the  studies. 

^  Sterba,  Refining  to  Produce  Gasolines  of 
Reduced  Lead  Content.  In  Symposium  on  En- 
vironmental Lead  Contamination  (Pub. 
Health  Ser.  Pub.  No.  1440)  113,  133  (1966) 
primary  reason  for  price  rise  Is  need  to  make 
$1.16  to  $2  bilUon  capital  investment).  See 
also  J.  Logan  (President,  Union  Oil  Prod- 
ucts), Testimony  before  Assembly  Commit- 
tee on  Transportation  of  the  California 
Legislature,  Los  Angeles,  California,  Dec.  4, 
1969,  at  15  (cost  would  be  less  than  U  per 
gallon  in  California). 

"  U.S.  motor  gasoline  economics.  Vol.  1 
(Manufacture  of  Unleaded  Gasoline),  pre- 
pared by  Bonner  and  Moore  Assocs.  for  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  (1967).  This 
study  indicated  that  the  cost  would  range 
from  1.8  to  4.7*  per  gallon  depending  upon 
the  location  and  size  of  the  refinery.  The 
figure  of  4.7(  per  gallon  was  for  a  simulated 
refinery  producing  4,000  barrels  per  day.  Re- 
fineries producing  fewer  than  10,000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  per  day  represent  less  than  4% 
of  U.S.  Crude  capacity. 

"  I960  AUTOMOBILE  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  50. 

Section  IV — C 

»  N.Y.C.  Dept.  of  Air  Resources  Memoran- 
dum. Nov.  3, 1969. 

•  "Performance  of  a  Catalytic  Converter  on 
Nonleaded  Fuel,"  S.A  E.  Report  No.  600603.  at 
11.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  S.A.E.  Report  No. 
690503) 

•Id. 


<  Morse  at  40 

•  Id.  at  41 

•  Id.  at  46 

'  S.A.E.  Report  No.  690503  at  8. 

•  Based  on  assumption  that  the  cars  in 
these  fleets  now  meet  the  maximum  Federal 
standards  and  could,  through  the  use  of  cat- 
alysts, reduce  emissions  to  as  low  as  SO 
p.p.m.  hydrocarbons  and  0.6  percent  carbon 
monoxide  (See  footnote  4). 

•Conversation  with  Brian  Ketcham,  P.E.. 
Head.  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles.  Department 
of  Air  Resources. 

"1100  estimate  comes  from  Dept.  of  Air 
Resources  Memorandum,  Oct.  29,  1969;  $150 
estimate  was  made  by  Brian  Ketcham  (see 
footnote  above). 

»  S.A.E.  Report  No.  690503  at  11. 

"  N.Y.C.  Dept.  of  Air  Resources  Memoran- 
dum, Nov.  3,  1060. 

"Id. 

"Id. 

"  SA.E.  Report  No.  690503  at  U. 

"N.Y.C.  Police  Dept.  Specifications  for 
Public  Taxlcabs,  sections  3,  46-68. 

"This  and  all  subsequent  Information  re- 
lating to  Yellow  Cab  Company  was  obtained 
In  a  telephone  conversation  with  Bill  Hilton, 
Manager,  Yellow  Cab  Company,  San  Diego, 
California. 

Section  IV-D 

IT.  Kheel,  "A  Balanced  System  of  Trans- 
portation Is  a  Must,"  Report  to  Mayor,  Dec. 
12,  1969. 

»  State  of  New  Jersey  Dept.  of  Health.  Motor 
Vehicle  and  Air  Pollution  Control  Project. 
Data  cited  In  M.  F.  Chew,  "Auto  Smog  In- 
spection at  Idle  Only,"  S-AJS.  Report  #690505. 

•  Id.,  Table  8. 

•  E.  Cllne  &  L.  Tinkhan,  "A  Realistic  Vehi- 
cle Emission  Inspection  System,"  enclosed  as 
appendix  to  "The  Search,"  at  80-41. 

» Id.  at  35. 

•  Id.  at  36-39. 

'  "Passenger  Car  Registrations  for  New 
York  City  and  Nassau  County  as  of  July  1, 
1968,"  Table  I. 

Section  IV-E 

^Taxloabs  In  N.Y.C,  for  example,  ex- 
perienced a  10  percent  Increase  gas  con- 
stimptlon  after  installation  of  the  federally 
required  clean  air  package.  N.Y.C.  Dept.  of 
Air  Resources  Memorandum,  Nov.  3,  1069. 
Cf  "The  Search,"  at  8. 

•This  concern  was  expressed  in  "The 
Search"  at  p.  8.  Specific  data  on  disconnec- 
tion is  difficult  to  come  by.  New  York  State 
does  not  keep  data  on  the  repairs  done  or 
problems  noted  In  the  yearly  inspections  of 
automobiles  In  the  state.  Disctisslons  with 
attendants  at  some  inspection  stations  indi- 
cated that  disconnected  devices  were  found 
fairly  frequently,  but  this  survey  was  ob- 
viously unscientific.  Also,  New  York  State's 
Inspection  probably  has  no  way  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  tuning  of  the  car  has  been 
altered  since  the  inspection  relative  to  emis- 
sions Is  entirely  a  sight  check.  California's 
Air  Resources  Department  has  no  recent  data 
and  older  data  which  is  of  dubious  value. 
At  the  time  the  date  was  gathered  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  cars  tested  in  spot  checks 
were  found  to  have  Improperly  functioning 
pollution  control  packages. 

•It  was  learned  In  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  Harry  Hovey,  Associate  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Air  Resources  of  the  State  of 
New  York  that  there  is  at  present  no  enforce- 
ment against  the  disabling  of  the  antl-pollu- 
tlon  packages,  although  arguably  such  en- 
forcement might  be  instituted  under  f  1286 
of  the  New  York  State  Public  Health  Code. 
Mr.  Hovey  suggested  that  the  city  request 
legislation  to  this  effect. 

Section  IV— r 

1  Cousins  Supplement  (See  Section  I,  foot- 
note 8)  at  e. 

*  Id  at  6. 

■  See  footnotes  0. 10,  11  In  Section  m. 

« Cousins  Supplement  at  11. 


•N.Y.C.  Dept.  of  Air  Resources  Memoran- 
dum, Oct.  20,  1969. 

•Charts  (omitted)  come  from  N.Y.C.  Dept. 
of  Air  PoUution  Control,  "Vehicle  Exhausts 
as  a  Source  of  Air  Pollutants  in  New  York 
City,"  July,  1967.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  "Ve- 
hicle Exhauste  In  N.Y.C") . 

'New  York  State  Dept.  of  Health.  "New 
York  City  Traffic.  Driver  Habit  and  Vehicle 
Emissions  Study."  Prepared  by  Soott  Re- 
search Laboratories.  June  1.  1969. 

•Vehicle  Exhausts  in  N.Y.C.  at  1. 

•This  latter  proposal  was  recommended  in 
the  Coiislns  Supplement. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  CHET  HOU- 
PIELD  ON  REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  2  OP  1970 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  this 
morning  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  ordered  reported  to  the 
House,  House  Resolution  960,  a  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  reorganization  plan 
No.  2  of  1970.  The  plan  was  submitted 
to  Congress  by  President  Nixon  on  March 
12 — House  Docket  91-275.  The  House  will 
be  called  upon  to  act  on  the  resolution 
next  week.  The  committee  made  an  in- 
tensive inquiry  into  this  matter  and  has 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  House  that 
the  plan  be  rejected. 

MAJOR    VSATOTES 

The  major  features  of  the  plan  are: 
First,  the  redesignation  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  the  OflBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  with  additional  high-level 
positions  and  other  personnel,  and  sec- 
ond, the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Do- 
mestic Council — ^presumably  a  counter- 
part to  the  National  Security  Council. 
The  Domestic  Council  will  have  a  staff 
to  be  directed  by  a  White  House  assis- 
tant. The  plan  was  recommended  to  the 
President  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization,  headed  by  Roy 
L.  Ash  of  the  Litton  Corp. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  the 
Congress  has  until  May  16  to  act,  al- 
though the  plan  itself  will  not  go  into 
effect  until  July  1. 

IN-DXPTH    HXAXINCS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  conducted 
in-depth  hearings  on  the  plan  at  which 
time  oflacials  of  the  Ash  council  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  interrogated 
and  other  witnesses  were  heard.  As  is 
our  custom,  we  also  invited  the  com- 
ments of  other  affected  committees  of 
the  House.  In  this  instance,  we  heard 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  OfBce  and  CivU  Service 
Committee.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
believe  the  subcommittee  has  gone  into 
the  substance  and  details  of  the  plan 
and  the  reasoning  behind  it  as  carefully 
as  was  possible. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   OPPOSITION   TO   PLAN 

After  hearing  the  testimony  and  con- 
sidering the  views  of  all  concerned,  the 
subcommittee  decided  that  the  defects 
of  the  plan  were  so  serious  that  it  should 
not  receive  our  support.  As  you  know, 
a  reorganization  plan  cannot  be 
amended. 
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I  think  most  of  us  agr4e  that  the 
President  should  be  allowed  (onsiderable 
latitude  In  the  way  his  immiediate  office 
Is  organized  and,  therefore,  Congress- 
man Blatnuc  and  I  have  introduced 
HJl.  17376  which  contains  nost  of  the 
features  of  the  plan  and  will  enable 
the  President  to  achieve  man  y  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  plan  while  preserving  to 
the  Congress  prerogatives  wqlch  we  con- 
sider vital.  If  the  reorganization  plan  is 
rejected  by  the  House,  we  wilj  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  at  an  earW  date. 
VAGUxmss  or  the  pi 

One  of  our  problems  in  dealing  with 
the  plan  was  its  vaguenessi  It  created 
new  structures  but  did  not  I  specify  the 
functions  and  duties  thosa  structures 
would  carry  out,  stating  on^  that  they 
should  "perform  such  functjions  as  the 
President  may  from  time  to  IJlme  direct." 
The  President  s  message  tranimitting  the 
plan  gave  some  indication  of  his  inten- 
tions but  technically  it  is  nit  a  part  of 


the  plan  itself  and,  of  ecu 


does  not 


become  statutory  law  as  do^s  the  plan. 
Nevertheless,  the  message  represents  an 
important  part  of  legislative! history  and 
we  considered  it  along  with  the  plan. 

THKEAT  TO  CTVn,  SERVICE 

A  disturbing  part  of  the  message  was 
the  Presidents  intention  to  I ave  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  involved 
In  "new  programs  to  recruia  train,  mo- 
tivate, deploy  and  evaluate  tzie  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  tpp  ranks  of 
the  civil  service."  During  tbe  hearings, 
representatives  of  important  organiza- 
tions of  Federal  employees  iand  former 
high  officials  of  the  Oovetmnent — in- 
cluding former  Congressaan  Robert 
Ramspeck  who  was  at  one  plme  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission — 
strongly  opposed  this  feature  of  the  plan, 
fearing  that  this  could  be  a  threat  to 
the  merit  system  and  could  rtise  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  extension  of  political  pa- 
tronage into  the  civil  servlci.  They  also 
believed  it  would  downgraqe  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Naturally,  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses  denied  that  this 
would  result,  but  the  subcoOimittee  felt 
that  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  coun- 
teract these  fears  of  a  plan  whose  imple- 
mentation was  so  poorly  defined. 

STATtJTOBT    POWEK8    OT    BOB    TCI   PHESIDKKT 


A  major  concern  raised  bv  the  plan  is 
the  transfer  of  the  statutocy  functions 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  |o  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  of  these  may  b0  considered 
trivial  but  others  are  very  Important. 
When  these  58  functions  were  put  in  the 
Bureau  by  the  proper  congressional  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction  they  undoubtedly 
had  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  redelegate  them  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — but  he  would 
have  the  power  at  some  fuliure  time  to 
transfer  them  elsewhere  in  <he  Govern- 
ment without  any  action  o^  review  by 
the  Congress.  In  my  judgmelit,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  transfer  these  (unctions  to 
the  President  in  order  to  obtain  good 
management  in  the  executive  branch. 
Congress  would  lose  a  measure  of  the 
power  we  still  retain,  if  we  c^d  so. 


DOMESTIC   COUNCIL 

The  Domestic  Council  will  have  no 
statutory  functions  of  its  own  but  'vUl 
exercise  those  delegated  to  it  by  the 
President.  A  staff  wlH  be  created  with  a 
White  Hoiise  assistant  as  Executive  Di- 
rector. The  position  of  Executive  Director 
will  neither  be  in  the  classified  service 
nor  appointed  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Reorganizatlcm 
Act,  however,  reqiiires  that  officers  au- 
thorized by  reorganization  plan  be  either 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  or  be  in  the 
competitive  service.  The  plan,  therefore, 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  act. 

By  making  the  Executive  Director  an 
assistant  to  the  President,  the  plan  would 
render  that  officer  and  his  staff  not  ac- 
countable to  Congress  and  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  to  question.  To  me, 
this  would  be  most  unfortunate  consider- 
ing the  large  and  important  Issues  that 
w^ill  concern  the  Domestic  Council. 

CONCLUSION 

For  these  and  other  resisons  which  will 
be  set  forth  in  the  committee  report,  we 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  rejection  of  the  plan. 

I  include  the  following  items  at  this 
point: 

Majob  DirrsRENCES  Betwxkn  HJl.  17376  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  or  1970 

1.  HJl.  17376  redesignates  the  Bureau  of 
tbe  Budget  as  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  provides  the  same  officers  and 
the  six  additional  officers  as  provided  by  the 
Plan.  Under  the  bill  the  President  Is  not  re- 
quired to  appoint  the  six  additional  officers  In 
the  classified  civil  service. 

2.  The  bill  does  not  transfer  functions  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Director 
thereof  to  the  President  as  does  the  Plan. 

3.  The  bill  contains  no  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  career  executive  talent  and, 
therefore,  does  not  expressly  or  by  Inference 
authorize  such  a  program  In  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  was  set  forth  In 
the  President's  Message. 

4.  The  bill  adds  to  the  Domestic  Council  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  AU 
other  designations  to  the  Coimcll  remam  the 
same  as  In  the  Plan,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  appoint  other  officers  of 
the  Executive  Branch. 

6.  The  bill  spells  out  functions  for  the  Do- 
mestic Council  that  were  contained  In  the 
President's  Message  but  leaves  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  assign  to  It  such  other 
functions  as  he  may  wish  as  Is  contained  In 
the  Plan. 

6.  The  bUl  authorizes  the  appointment  of 
an  Executive  Director  of  the  CovtncU  but, 
xinllke  the  Plan,  requires  that  he  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

7.  The  bill  requires  the  Executive  Director 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
and  provide  the  Congress  with  such  other 
Information  as  may  be  requested.  This  Is  not 
In  the  Plan 

8.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil only  until  June  30.  1073.  No  such  limita- 
tion is  contained  In  the  Plan. 

Pact  Shext  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
or  1970  (Bttoget  Bxtrxau — Doiosnc 
Council) 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  President  Nixon 
on  March  12.  Under  the  60-day  provision  of 


the  Reorganization  Act  (allowing  for  the 
recesses  already  held)  Congress  has  until 
May  16  to  act,  although  the  effective  date  of 
the  Plan  will  not  be  until  July  1.  No  disap- 
proval resolution  has  yet  been  filed.  The 
Plan  was  recommended  to  the  President  by 
his  Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion. 

BUMMAST     or    MAJOB    rSATUBES 

The  Plan  has  two  major  features:  (1)  the 
redeslgaation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with 
additional  high-level  positions  and  other 
personnel  and  (2)  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  Domestic  Council  which  will  have  a 
staff  and  be  directed  by  a  White  House  As- 
sistant. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
The  Plan  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent all  of  the  functions  now  vested  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  fol- 
lows a  pattern  that  has  been  frequently 
adopted  for  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies.  The  President  Intends  to  delegate 
these  functions  to  the  new  Office  of  M.nnage- 
ment  and  Budget,  but  may  in  the  future 
shift  any  of  these  to  other  units  in  the 
Executive  Office. 

Six  new  positions  are  created  at  Execu- 
tive Level  5  ($36,000  per  year)  to  be  ap> 
pointed  from  the  classified  civil  service.  Also, 
an  additional  70  fulUlme  positions  win  be 
needed  In  FMscal  1971  which,  with  30  new 
positions  requested  for  Fiscal  1970,  wl'.l  bring 
an  Increase  in  staff  of  106  over  that  of  the 
existing  Budget  Bureau. 

The  Plan  Itself  does  not  specify  any  new 
activities  and  states  only  that  "The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Director 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Pre.sldent 
may  from  time  to  time  delegate  or  assign 
thereto."  The  Message,  however,  speaks  of 
new  functions  In  management  with  "much 
greater  emphasis  on  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram performance."  It  also  speaks  of  the 
development  of  executive  tr-lent — a  duty  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission — and  the  Improvement  of  Inter- 
agency cooperation  in  the  field. 

Domestic  Council 

The  Plan  establishes  a  Domestic  Council 
to  be  chaired  by  the  President  and  composed 
of  the  Vice  President  and  certain  Cabinet 
officials  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  select 

No  duties  of  the  Council  are  specified  in 
the  Plan  except  that  "The  Council  shall  per- 
form  such  functions  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  delegrate  or  assign  thereto." 
The  Message,  however,  specifies  a  range  of 
interagency  policy  functions  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  perform. 

The  Plan  proposes  an  Executive  Director 
who  will  head  the  staff  of  the  Council  and 
shall  also  be  an  assistant  to  the  President. 
The  staff  for  Fiscal  1971  will  be  "a  maximum 
of  90  personnel"  and  will  be  selected  "on  the 
basis  of  career  experience  and  philosophical 
consistency  with  the  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dency." 

Savings 

The  President's  Message  states:  "While  this 
plan  will  result  in  a  modest  increase  in  direct 
expenditures,  its  strengthening  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  will  bring  sig- 
nificant Indirect  savings,  and  at  the  same 
time  wUl  help  ensure  that  people  actually 
receive  the  return  they  deserve  from  every 
dollar  the  Government  spends.  The  savings 
will  result  from  the  Improved  efficiency  these 
changes  will  provide  throughout  the  Execu- 
tive Branch — and  also  from  curtailing  the 
waste  that  results  when  programs  simply  fall 
to  achieve  their  objectives.  It  is  not  practical, 
however,  to  itemize  or  aggregate  these  Indi- 
rect expenditure  reductions  which  will  result 
from  the  reorganization." 
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B.  Ra.  960 
Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  RoorganlzaUon  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1970  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  March  12,  1970. 

H.B.  17376 
A  bill  to  enact  certain  provlaions  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— OFFICE  OP  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET 
Sec.  101.  Section  207  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sbc.  207.  (a)  There  Is  created  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  of  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Director,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Director 
may  designate,  and  during  the  absence  or 
incapacity  of  the  Director  or  during  a  va- 
cancy In  the  Office  of  Director  he  shall  act  as 
Director.  The  Office,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
shall  prepare  the  budget,  and  any  proposed 
supplemental  or  deficiency  appropriations, 
and  to  this  end  shall  have  authority  to  as- 
semble, correlate,  revise,  reduce,  or  increase 
the  requests  for  appropriations  of  the  several 
departments  or  estabUslunents. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  within  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  not  more  than  six 
additional  officers,  as  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Director').  Each  such  officer  shall  be 
X  appointed  by  the  Director,  subject  to  the  ap- 

3-  proval  of  the  President,  shall  have  such  title 

^  as  the  Director  shall  from  time  to  time  de- 

termine, and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  of- 
fices and  positions  at  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  6316) . 

"(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Director  shall  perform  such  further 
functions  as  the  President  may  from  time 
to  time  delegate  or  assign  thereto.  The  Di- 
rector, under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  supervise  and  direct  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

"(d)  The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Assistant  Di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  officers  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Director  may  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

"(e)  The  records,  property,  personnel,  and 
unexpended  balances,  available  or  to  be 
made  available,  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  become  records,  prop- 
erty, personnel,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget." 
TITLE  n — DOMESTIC  COUNCIL 
Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Do- 
mestic Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"). 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following : 

( 1 )  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 

(2)  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States, 

(3)  The  Attorney  General,  _ 

(4)  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
(6)  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
(6)    Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare, 


(7)  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, 

(8)  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

(9)  Secretary  of  Labor, 

(10)  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

(11)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

(12)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget, 

(13)  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

(14)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity, 

(16)  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality, 

and  such  other  officers  of  the  executive 
branch  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shaU  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Council.  In 
the  event  of  his  absence,  he  may  designate  a 
member  of  the  Council  to  preside. 

Sec.  202.  The  Council  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  delegate  or  assign  thereto.  The  Council 
shall  take  the  lead  In  the  following  policy 
functions : 

(1)  Assessing  national  needs,  collecting  In- 
formation, and  developing  forecasts  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  national  goals  and 
objectives. 

(2)  Identifying  alternative  ways  of  achiev- 
ing these  objectives,  and  recommending  con- 
sistent. Integrated  sets  of  policy  choices. 

(3)  Providing  rapid  response  to  presiden- 
tial needs  for  policy  advice  on  pressing 
domestic  issues. 

(4)  Coordinating  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional priorities  for  the  allocation  of  avail- 
able resources. 

(6)  Maintaining  a  continuous  review  of 
the  conduct  on  ongoing  programs  from  a 
policy  standpoint,  and  proposing  reforms  as 
needed. 

Sec.  203.  The  Coiuicil  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  President  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 
There  shall  be  a  staff  to  be  headed  by  the 
Executive  Director  which  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  he  may  assign. 

Sec.  204.  The  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Council  and 
shall  provide  the  Congress  with  such  other 
Information  as  may  be  requested. 

Sec.  206.  The  records  and  papers  of  the 
Covmcll  shall  be  maintained  and  preserved 
as  official  documents  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  206.  The  provisions  of  title  n  of  this 
Act  shaU  be  effective  until  June  30,  1973. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  or  1970 
(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 

States) 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  In  government  often  are  quick  to 
call  for  reform  In  other  Institutions,  but  slow 
to  reform  ourselves.  Yet  nowhere  today  Is 
modem  management  more  needed  than  in 
government  itself. 

In  1939,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
proposed  and  the  Congress  accepted  a  re- 
organization plan  that  laid  the  groundwork 
for  providing  managerial  assistance  for  a 
modem  Presidency. 

The  plan  placed  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
It  made  available  to  the  President  direct  ac- 
cess to  Important  new  management  instru- 
ments. The  purpose  of  the  plan  was  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  Oovem- 
ment — to  ensure  that  the  Government  could 
perform  "promptly,  effectively,  without  waste 
or  lost  motion." 

Fulfilling  that  purpose  today  Is  far  more 
difficult — and  more  Important — than  It  was 
30  years  ago. 


Last  April.  I  created  a  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization  and 
named  to  it  a  distinguished  group  of  out- 
standing experts  headed  by  Roy  L.  Ash.  I  gave 
the  Council  a  broad  charter  to  examine  ways 
In  which  the  Executive  Branch  could  be  bet- 
ter organized.  I  asked  It  to  recommend  spe- 
cific organizational  changes  that  would  make 
the  Executive  Branch  a  more  vigorous  and 
more  effective  Instrument  for  creating  and 
carrying  out  the  programs  that  are  needed 
today.  The  Council  quickly  concluded  that 
the  place  to  begin  was  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  itself.  I  agree. 

The  past  30  years  have  seen  enormous 
changes  In  the  size,  structure  and  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  budget  has 
grown  from  less  than  SIO  billion  to  $200  bil- 
lion. The  nimiber  of  civilian  employees  has 
risen  from  one  million  to  more  than  two  and 
a  half  million.  Four  new  Cabinet  departments 
have  been  created,  along  with  more  than 
a  score  of  independent  agencies.  Domestic 
policy  issues  have  become  increasingly  com- 
plex. The  interrelationships  among  Govern- 
ment programs  have  become  more  Intricate. 
Yet  the  organization  of  the  President's  policy 
and  management  arms  has  not  kept  pace. 

Over  three  decades,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  has  mushroomed  but  not  by 
conscious  design.  In  many  areas  it  does  not 
provide  the  kind  of  staff  assistance  and  sup- 
port the  President  needs  In  order  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  government  in  tlie  1970s.  We 
confront  the  1970s  with  a  staff  organization 
geared  In  large  measure  to  the  tasks  of  the 
1940b  and  1950s. 

One  result,  over  the  years,  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  enlarge  the  Immediate  White  House 
staff — that  Is,  the  President's  personal  staff, 
as  distinct  from  the  Institutional  structure — 
to  assist  with  management  functions  for 
which  the  President  is  responsible.  This  has 
blurred  the  distinction  between  personal  staff 
and  management  Institutions;  It  has  left  key 
management  functions  to  be  performed  only 
intermittently  and  some  not  at  all.  It  has 
perpetuated  outdated  structures. 

Another  result  has  been,  paradoxically,  to 
Inhibit  the  delegation  of  authority  to  De- 
partments and  agencies. 

A  President  whose  programs  are  carefully 
coordinated,  whose  Information  system  keeps 
him  adequately  Informed,  and  whose  orga- 
nizational assignments  are  plainly  set  out, 
can  delegate  authority  with  seciirlty  and  con- 
fidence. A  President  whose  office  is  deficient 
in  these  respects  will  be  Inclined,  Instead,  to 
retain  close  control  of  <^)erating  responsi- 
bilities which  he  cannot  and  should  not 
handle. 

Improving  the  management  processes  of 
the  President's  own  ofllce,  therefore,  is  a  key 
element  in  improving  the  management  of  the 
entire  Executive  Branch,  and  in  strentghen- 
Ing  the  authority  of  Its  Departments  and 
agencies.  By  providing  the  tools  that  are 
needed  to  reduce  duplication,  to  monitor 
performance  and  to  promote  greater  effi- 
ciency throughout  the  Executive  Branch,  this 
also  will  enable  us  to  give  the  country  not 
only  more  effective  but  also  more  economical 
government — which  it  deserves. 

To  provide  the  management  tools  and  pol- 
icy mechanisms  needed  for  the  1970s,  I  am 
today  transmitting  to  the  Congress  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  of  1970,  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  Cbi4>ter  9  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

This  plan  draws  not  only  on  the  work  of 
the  Ash  Council  Itself,  but  also  on  the  work 
of  others  that  preceded — ^Including  the  pio- 
neering Brownlow  Committee  of  1936.  the 
two  Hoover  Commissions,  the  Rockefeller 
Committee,  and  other  Presidential  task 
forces. 

Essentially,  the  plan  recognizee  that  two 
closely  connected  but  basically  separate  func- 
tions both  center  in  the  President's  ofllce: 
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poUcy  detennlnatlon  and  executive  manage- 
ment. This  Involvee  (1)  what  government 
should  do,  and  (3)  how  It  goee  aUout  doing  It. 

My  proposed  reorganization  cteatea  a  new 
•nUty  to  deal  with  each  of  these  functions: 

It  eetabllahee  a  Domestic  Coitndl.  to  co- 
ordinate policy  formulation  In  itie  domestic 
area.  This  Cabinet  group  would  be  provided 
with  an  Institutional  staff,  and  t*  a  consider- 
able degree  would  be  a  domestic  counterpart 
to  the  National  Security  Council] 

It  establishes  an  Office  of  Manigement  and 
Budget,  which  would  be  the  President's  prin- 
cipal arm  for  the  exercise  of  hl^  managerial 
functions. 

The  Domestic  Council  will  Ike  primarily 
concerned  with  ichat  we  do:  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  p«  primarily 
concerned  with  hcno  we  do  It,  aiid  how  well 
we  do  It. 

Domsnc  COUNCIL 

The  past  year's  experience  wltlj  the  Council 
for  Urban  Affairs  has  shown  ho^  Inunensely 
valuable  a  Cabinet-level  council]  can  be  as  a 
forum  for  both  dlsciiaston  and  action  on  pol- 
icy matters  that  cut  across  departmental 
JursdlcUons.  | 

The  Domestic  Council  will  b^  chaired  by 
the  President.  Under  the  plan.  Its  member- 
ship will  include  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  In  tester.  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Labor.  Healthu  Education 
and  WeUare.  Housing  and  Urb^n  Develop- 
ment, and  Transportation,  and  ijhe  Attorney 
General.  I  also  Intend  to  designate  as  mem- 
bers the  Director  of  the  Office  ^1  Economic 
Opportunity  and.  while  he  remalhs  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  Postmaster  Oeneral.  (Al- 
though I  continue  to  hope  that  the  Congreaa 
win  adopt  my  proposal  to  creata.  In  place  ot 
the  Post  Office  Department,  a  sfclf-sufflclent 
postal  authority.)  The  Presldeajt  could  add 
other  Executive  Branch  offlc 
discretion. 

The  Co\mcll  will  be  suppoi 
under  an  Executive  Director 
be  one  of  the  Presidents  asslsta^ 
National  Security  CoimcU  staJ 
will  work  In  close  coordlnatK 
President's  personal  staff  but  ' 
own  insUtutlonal  Identity.  By 
Ushed  on  a  permanent.  Institutional  basis,  It 
will  be  designed  to  develop  andi  employ  the 
"Institutional  memory"  so  essential  If  con- 
tinuity Is  to  be  maintained,  and  \t  experience 
is  to  play  Its  proper  role  in  the  policy-making 
process. 

There   does   not   now  exist 
Instltutlonally-staffed    group    c\ 
advising  the  President  on  the 
domestic  policy.  The  Domestic 
flU  that  need.  Under  the  Presldei 
it  win  also  be  charged  with  Ini 
various    aspects   of   domestic 
consistent  whole. 

Among    the    specific    poUcy 
which  I  Intend  the  Domestic  Co^ 
the  lead  are  these : 

Assessing  national  needs,  collecting  Infor- 
mation and  developing  forecasts,  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  national!  goals  and 
objectives. 

Identifying  alternative  ways  bf  achieving 
these  objectives,  and  recommending  con- 
sistent. Integrated  sets  of  pollc^  choices. 

Providing  rapid  response  to  \  Presidential 
needs  for  policy  advice  on  pressing  domestic 
Issues. 

Coordinating  the  establlshmem  of  national 
priorities  for  the  allocation  pf  available 
resources.  I 

Maintaining  ft  contlnuous  rWvlew  of  the 
conduct  of  ongoing  programs  f^m  a  policy 
standpoint,  and  proposing  refon^  as  needed. 

Much  of  the  Council's  work  w^Il  be  accom- 
plished by  temporary,  ad  hoc  Project  com- 
mittees. These  might  take  a  variety  of  forms, 
such  as  task  forces,  planning  groups  or 
advisory  bodies.  They  can  be'  eetabUshed 
with  varying  degrees  of  formality,  and  can 
be  set  up  to  deal  either  with  bipad  program 
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areas  or  with  specific  problems.  The  com- 
mittees win  draw  for  staff  support  on  Depart- 
ment and  agency  experts,  supplemented  by 
the  Council's  own  staff  and  that  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Establishment  of  the  Domestic  Council 
draws  on  the  experience  gained  during  the 
past  yectf  with  the  Council  for  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Environment 
and  the  Council  for  Rural  Affairs.  The  prin- 
cipal key  to  the  operation  of  these  Councils 
has  been  the  effective  functioning  of  their 
various  subcommittees.  The  Councils  them- 
selves will  be  consolidated  Into  the  Domes- 
tic Council:  Urban,  Rural  and  E^nvlronment 
subcommittees  of  the  Domestic  Council  will 
be  strengthened,  using  access  to  the  Domes- 
tic Council  staff. 

Overall,  the  Domestic  Council  will  provide 
the  President  with  a  streamlined,  consoli- 
dated domestic  pwllcy  arm,  adequately 
staffed,  and  highly  fiexlble  In  its  operation.  It 
also  will  provide  a  structure  through  which 
departmental  Initiatives  can  be  more  fully 
considered,  and  expert  advice  from  the  De- 
partments and  agencies  more  fully  utilized. 

OmCK    or    MANAGEMZNT    AND    BUSCKT 

Under  the  reorganization  plan,  the  tech- 
nical and  formal  means  by  which  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Is  created  Is  by 
re-designating  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
the  OfDce  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
functions  currently  vested  by  law  In  the  Bu- 
reau, or  In  its  director,  are  transferred  to  the 
President,  with  the  provision  that  he  can 
then  re-delegate  them. 

As  soon  as  the  reorganization  plan  takes  ef- 
fect, I  intend  to  delegate  those  statutory 
functions  to  the  Director  of  the  new  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  mcludlng  those 
under  secUon  212  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921. 

However,  creation  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  represents  far  more  than 
a  mere  change  of  name  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  It  represents  a  basic  change  In 
concept  and  emphasis,  reflecting  the  broader 
management  needs  of  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  new  Office  will  stUl  perform  the  key 
function  of  assisting  the  President  In  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  Federal  budget 
and  overseeing  Its  execution.  It  wlU  draw 
upon  the  skills  and  experience  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily able  and  dedicated  career  staff 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But 
preparation  of  the  budget  as  such  will  no 
longer  be  its  dominant,  overriding  concern. 

While  the  budget  fimcUon  remains  a  vital 
tool  of  nuinagement.  It  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  greater  emphasis  the  new  office  wlU 
place  on  fiscal  analysis.  The  budget  func- 
tion Is  only  one  of  several  Important  man- 
agement tools  that  the  President  must  now 
have.  He  must  also  have  a  substantially  en- 
hanced Institutional  staff  capabUlty  in  other 
areas  of  executive  management — piirtlcularly 
In  program  evaluation  and  coordination,  im- 
provement of  Executive  Branch  organization. 
Information  and  management  systems,  and 
development  of  executive  talent.  Under  this 
plan,  strengthened  capabUlty  in  these  areas 
will  be  provided  partly  through  Internal  re- 
organlzaUon,  and  It  will  also  require  addi- 
tional staff  reeources. 

The  new  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  place  much  greater  emphasis  on  the 
evaluation  of  program  performance:  on  as- 
sessing the  extent  to  which  programs  are 
actuaUy  achieving  their  Intended  results, 
and  delivering  the  Intended  services  to  the 
Intended  recipients.  This  Is  needed  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  not  as  a  one-time  effort.  Pro- 
gram evaluation  will  remain  a  function  of 
the  Individual  agencies  as  It  Is  today.  How- 
ever, a  single  agency  cannot  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  judge  overaU  effectiveness  In  im>- 
grams  that  cross  agency  lines — emd  the  dif- 
ference between  agency  and  Presidential 
perspecttvea  requires  a  capacity  In  the  Ex- 


ecutive Office  to  evaluate  program  perform- 
ance whenever  appropriate. 

The  new  Office  will  expand  efforts  to  Im- 
prove Interagency  cooperation  In  the  field. 
Washington-based  coordinators  will  help 
work  out  Interagency  problems  at  the  op- 
erating level,  and  assist  In  developing  ef- 
ficient coordinating  mechanisms  throughout 
the  country.  The  success  of  these  efforts  de- 
pends on  the  experience,  persuasion,  and 
understanding  of  an  Office  which  will  be  an 
expedlf^r  and  catalyst.  The  Office  will  also 
respond  to  requests  from  State  and  local 
governments  for  assistance  on  intergovern- 
mental programs.  It  will  work  closely  with 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

Improvement  of  Government  organization, 
information  and  management  systems  will 
be  a  major  function  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  It  will  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous review  of  the  organizational  struc- 
tures and  management  processes  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  and  recommend  needed 
changes.  It  wlU  take  the  lead  in  developing 
new  information  systems  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  p>erformance  and  other 
data  that  he  needs  but  does  not  now  get. 
When  new  programs  are  launched.  It  will 
seek  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  simply 
forced  Into  or  grafted  onto  existing  organiza- 
tional structures  that  may  not  be  appro- 
priate. Resistance  to  organizational  change 
Is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  effective  gov- 
ernment; the  new  Office  wUl  seek  to  ensure 
that  organization  keepn  abreast  of  program 
needs. 

The  new  Office  will  also  take  the  lead  In 
devising  programs  for  the  development  of 
career  executive  talents  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. Not  the  least  of  the  President's 
needs  as  Chief  Executive  Is  direct  captabillty 
In  the  E^xecutlve  Office  for  insuring  that  tal- 
ented executives  are  used  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  abilities.  Elffecttve,  coordinated  ef- 
forts for  executive  manpower  development 
have  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  system 
for  forecasting  the  needs  for  executive  tal- 
ent and  appraising  leadership  potential.  Both 
are  crucial  to  the  success  of  an  enterprise — 
whether  private  or  pubUc. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
be  charged  with  advising  the  President  on 
the  development  of  new  programs  to  recruit, 
train,  motivate,  deploy,  and  evaluate  the 
men  and  women  who  make  up  the  top  ranks 
of  the  civil  service.  In  the  broadest  sense 
of  that  term.  It  wUl  not  deal  with  individ- 
uals, but  wlU  rely  on  the  talented  profes- 
sionals of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Departments  and  agencies  themselves  to 
administer  these  programs.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  there  will  be  joint  efforts  to  see  to 
It  that  all  executive  talent  Is  well  utilized 
wherever  It  may  be  needed  throughout  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  to  assure  that  ex- 
ecutive training  and  motivation  meet  not 
only  today's  needs  but  those  of  the  years 
ahead. 

Finally,  the  new  Office  will  continue  the 
Legislative  Reference  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  draw- 
ing together  agency  reactions  on  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  helping  develop  leg- 
islation to  carry  out  the  r»resident's  pro- 
gram. It  also  will  continue  the  Bixreau's  work 
of  Improving  and  coordinating  Federal  sta- 
tistical services. 

BioNincANCx  or  tbz  changes 
The  people  deserve  a  more  responsive  and 
more  effective  Government.  The  times  re- 
quire it.  These  changes  will  help  provide  It. 
E:ach  reorganization  Included  In  the  plan 
which  accompanies  this  message  Is  neceaaary 
to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  Section  901(a)  of  "ntle  S  of  the 
United  States  Code.  In  particular,  the  plan 
IB  responsive  to  Section  901(a)(1),  "to  pro- 
mote the  better  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
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more  effective  management  of  the  Executive 
Branch  and  of  its  agencies  and  functions. 
and  the  expeditious  administration  of  the 
public  business;"  and  Section  901(a)  (3),  "to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  operations  of 
the  Government  to  the  fuUeat  extent  prac- 
ticable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  In  this 
plan  make  necessary  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  new  officers,  as  specified  in 
Section  102(c)  of  the  plan.  The  rates  of  com- 
pensation fixed  for  these  officers  are  compa- 
rable to  those  fixed  for  other  officers  In  the 
Executive  Branch  who  have  similar  respon- 
sibilities. 

While  this  plan  will  result  in  a  modest  In- 
crease In  direct  expenditures,  Its  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
will  bring  significant  Indirect  savings,  and  at 
the  same  time  wUl  help  ensxire  that  people 
actually  receive  the  return  they  deserve  for 
every  dollar  the  Government  spends.  The 
savings  wUl  result  from  the  improved  effi- 
ciency these  changes  will  provide  throughout 
the  Executive  Branch — and  also  from  cux- 
taUlng  the  waste  that  results  when  programs 
simply  fall  to  achieve  their  objectives.  It  Is 
not  practical,  however,  to  Itemize  or  aggre- 
gate these  Indirect  expenditure  reductions 
which  will  result  from  the  reorganization. 

I  expect  to  follow  with  other  reorganization 
plana,  quite  possibly  Including  ones  that  will 
affect  other  acUvltles  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  Our  studies  are  continuing. 
But  this  by  Itself  is  a  reorganization  of  major 
significance,  and  a  key  to  the  more  effective 
functioning  of  the  entire  Executive  Branch. 
These  changes  would  provide  an  improved 
system  of  policy  making  and  coordination,  a 
strengthening  capacity  to  perform  those 
functions  that  are  now  the  central  concerns 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  a  more  ef- 
fective set  of  management  tools  lor  the  per- 
formance of  other  functions  that  have  been 
rapidly  increasing  In  Importance. 

The  reorganization  will  not  only  Improve 
the  staff  resources  available  to  the  President, 
but  win  also  strengthen  the  advisory  roles 
of  those  members  of  the  Cabinet  principally 
concerned  with  domestic  affairs.  By  provid- 
ing a  means  of  formulating  Integrated  and 
systematic  recommendations  on  major  do- 
mestic policy  Issues,  the  plan  serves  not  only 
the  needs  of  the  President,  but  also  the  in- 
terests of  the  Congress. 

This  reorganization  plan  Is  of  major  Im- 
portance to  the  functioning  of  modern  gov- 
ernment. The  national  interest  requires  It. 
I  urge  that  the  Congress  allow  It  to  become 
effective. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thx  WHrrx  House,  March  12.  1970. 

aEOXGANIZATTON    PLAN   NO.    2    OF   1970 

Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  assembled,  March  12,  1970, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  9  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Port  /.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

SxcTiON  101.  Tramfer  of  functions  to  the 
President. — There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  all  func- 
tions vested  by  law  (Including  reorganization 
plan)  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Sxc.  102.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. — (a)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  is  here- 
by designated  as  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

(b)  The  offices  of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  offices  of  Assist- 
ant Directors  of  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget 
which  are  established  by  sUtute  (31  VS.C. 
16«  and  16c) ,  are  hereby  designated  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  Assistant  Directors  of  Uie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  respec- 
tively. 


(c)  There  shall  be  within  the  office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  not  more  than  six  addi- 
tional officers,  as  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Director) .  Each  such  officer  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  under  the  classified 
clvU   service,  shall   have   such   title  as   the 

T)lrector  shaU  from  time  to  time  determine, 
and  shaU  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices  and 
positions  at  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (6U.S.C.  6316). 

(d)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Director  shaU  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
delegate  or  assign  thereto.  The  Director,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  President,  shaU  su- 
pervise and  direct  the  administration  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(e)  The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Assistant  Di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  designated  by  this  reorganization 
plan,  and  the  officers  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Director  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

(f)  The  Deputy  Director  (or  during  the 
absence  or  dlsablUty  of  the  Deputy  Director 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Deputy  Director,  such  other  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In  such 
order  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  designate)  shall  act  as  Director  during 
the  absence  or  dlsablUty  of  the  Director  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Director. 

Sec.  103.  Records,  property,  personnel,  and 
funds. — The  records,  property,  personnel,  and 
unexpended  balances,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  of  appropriations,  aUocatlons,  and 
other  funds  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  reorganization  plan,  become 
records,  property,  personnel,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  the  Office  of  Bfanagement 
and  Budget. 

Part  II.  Domestic  Council 

Sec.  201.  Establishment  of  the  Council. — 
(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  a  Domestic 
Council,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Council. 

(b)  The  Council  shaU  be  composed  of  the 
following : 

The  President  of  the  United  States 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

The  Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Secretary  of  Conmierce 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Secretary  of  Labor 

Secretary  of  Transportation 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and    such    other    officers    of    the    Executive 
Branch  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  OouncU: 
Provided.  That,  in  the  event  of  his  absence, 
he  may  designate  a  member  of  the  Council  to 
preside. 

Sec.  202.  Functions  of  the  Courunl.— The 
Council  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
President  may  from  time  to  time  delegate  or 
assign  thereto. 

Sec.  203.  Executive  Director. — The  staff  of 
the  CouncU  shaU  be  headed  by  an  Executive 
Director  who  shall  be  an  assistant  to  the 
President  designated  by  the  President.  The 
Executive  Director  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
direct. 

Part  III.  Taking  effect 

Sxc.  301.  Effective  date. — The  provisions  of 
this  reorganization  plan  shall  take  effect  as 


provided  by  section  906(a)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  on  July  1, 1970,  which- 
ever is  later. 


SOUTH  BEND  AND  THE  QUALITY 
OP  LIFE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  In  recent 
months  on  the  question  of  raising  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  Interest 
that  I  learned  recently  of  a  study  re- 
cently completed  by  several  educators 
affiliated  with  Indiana  University,  en- 
titled "South  Bend  and  the  Quality  of 
Life," 

The  authors  of  this  study,  Dr.  George 
A.  Wing,  Dr.  Gerald  E.  Harriman,  and 
Walton  R.  Collins,  suggest  several  quan- 
titative methods  of  analyzing  the  essen- 
tially qualitative  issue  of  community  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  citizens  in 
other  communities  may  find  this  unique 
study  of  South  Bend  to  be  of  interest  and 
value. 

I  Include  the  study  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

South  Bend  and  the  Qualttt  of  Litb 

THE    UNIVERSrTT    AND    THE   COMJCTTNTTY 

It  Is  an  old  Idea,  currentiy  somewhat  neg- 
lected, that  xinlverslties,  beyond  serving  the 
Intellectual,  cxiltural  and  technical  needs  o< 
their  communities,  should  somehow  lead 
those  communities  toward  the  better  life.  It 
Is  in  this  latter  role  that  the  authors,  all  rep- 
resentatives of  Indiana  University  at  South 
Bend,  offer  this  paper  to  the  St.  Joseph 
County  community. 

The  authors  feel  that  they  are  weU  placed 
to  offer  such  a  paper  since  they  have  nothing 
to  gain,  financially  or  professionally.  tTotn. 
the  Implementation  of  Its  proposals.  What 
they  do  have  to  gain  Is  what  aU  citizens  of 
the  area  desire — a  better  place  in  which  to 
live,  to  work,  and  to  fulfill  their  responsibili- 
ties as  members  of  an  urban  community. 

The  University,  for  its  part,  pledges  its 
resources  toward  the  Implementation  of 
these  proposals,  if  they  find  community 
acceptance. 

A  new  phrase  has  entered  the  American 
lexicon:  "The  Quality  of  Life."  Often,  In  the 
swelling  public  debate  over  such  issues  as  air 
and  water  pollution,  crime  rates,  traffic  con- 
gestion in  metrc^x>lltan  areas,  and  the  lack  of 
urban  recreational  areas,  the  phrase  is  dted 
as  the  golden  grail  the  American  dty  dweller 
should  be  seeking.  But  the  phrase  Itself  Is 
seldom  discussed  and  lees  often  defined. 

The  theses  of  this  paper  are  these:  That 
the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka  area  possesses 
many  of  the  attributes  that  people  think  of 
when  they  use  this  phrase;  that  these  attri- 
butes can  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  hard 
data;  and  that  unless  our  community  be- 
comes more  aware  of  these  attributes  and 
strives  to  preserve  and  foster  them,  they 
may  well  be  squandered  and  lost.  A  corollary 
is  that  our  community  has  managed  to  main- 
tain these  attributes  through  a  historical 
accident  which  caused  a  basic  shift  In  Its 
economic  structure.  It  is  that  shift  which 
has  enabled  St.  Joseph  County  to  remain  a 
good  place  In  which  to  live,  and  which  should 
be  capitalized  on  In  the  future  development 
of  the  area. 

THE    QUAUTT    OT  LIFX 

What  reaUy  U  meant  by  "The  Quality  of 
Life"?  The  i^irase  has  almost  as  many  defi- 
nitions as  there  are  people  willing  to  define 
It,  and  it  most  certainly  Is  a  compendium  of 
many  factors.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  Isolate 
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them  Is  to  ask  what  factors.  In  ommunltles 
where  the  quality  of  life  Is  conutonly  agreed 
to  be  declining,  are  caxislng  the  decline. 
Having  established  these,  we  might  then  rea- 
son that  any  area  in  which  the  detrimental 
factors  are  absent,  or  relatively  Insignificant, 
Is  an  area  where  at  least  the  potential  for  a 
good  qvmllty  of  life  Is  high.  | 

By  broad  consensus,  the  majcr  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  the  United  Stated  are  In  the 
throes  of  crisis:  Inhabitants  oi  New  York. 
Chicago.  Detroit  and  other  large  cities  are 
vocal  In  denouncing  the  urban  environments 
In  which  they  must  work  and  llvi.  They  com- 
plain of  polluted  air,  of  water  which,  though 
chemically  pure,  is  almost  un^t  to  drink. 
The  public  media  in  these  cities  carry  on  an 
almost  constant  crusade  agalnsti  streets  that 
are  choked  with  trafDc.  against  cancerous 
growth  In  substandard  housing,!  and  against 
inefflcient  municipal  services.  Conservation 
groups  within  metropolitan  arefis  decry  the 
absence  of  "living  room."  of  i  green  areas 
where  people  can  relax  and  perhaps  even 
stroll  in  the  sun.  Virtually  evetyone  in  the 
large  dtles  complains  of  the  overwhelming 
masses  of  people  which  press  \^  upon  them 
constantly:  yet,  ironically,  the^  simultane- 
ously complain  of  the  coldness,  i^npersonallty 
and  loneliness  of  the  "megalopcOls." 

tTKBAN   UOWTH   AND  THI   U1UAN    ENVIRONMENT 

Each  of  the  detrimental  factors  mentioned 
above,  and  there  are  many  mori.  appears  to 
be  a  restilt  of  one  basic  cause :  S^eer  size.  All 
these  factors — air  and  water  pollution,  in- 
adequate streets.  Inadequate  hi)uslng,  sub- 
standard municipal  services,  thfc  absence  of 
living  room  and  recreational  areas,  and  the 
coldness  and  impersonality — ara  common  to 
America's  very  large  cities.  And  yet.  In  what 
app>ear8  to  be  an  absolutely  dontradlctory 
philosophy,  civic  groups  in  thes«  same  cities, 
committees  of  100,  chambers  qf  commerce. 


Itarn 


iouth 
}«nd  Cleveland 


1.  Population  (in  thousands)' 

2.  Population  per  square  mile  > 

3.  Population  growth  (percent),  1960- 

4.  Estimated     populatien,    1980    (in 

thousands) 

5.  Housint  units  rated  sound  with  an 

plumbint  facilities  >  (percent) 

6.  Pettanl  M  total  hootisf  saiH 

occupied  by  ownan  * 


272         2,056        6,780        4.111  1.046 

299         1,349         1,S04         2.0S7  334 

as  7.3  7.9  8.3  9.0 


276        2.370        7,917         4,863  1,2S3 

SS.4  79.3  78.4  84.0  76.4 

;  S.  3        44.  9  34.  3        58.  2  55.  4 


SUSPENDED  PARTICULATES,  MIC  tOGRAMS  PER  CUBIC  METER  OF  AIR> 


^th  Bend.. 
Cleveland... 

''hicafo 

Detroit 

ladianapoKs. 


I  July  1, 1967. 

il9G6. 

*  1960  census. 

A  few  of  the  statistical  figure^  cited  above 
as  bearing  on  the  quality  of  {life  are  seU 
evident  In  their  meaning.  Soitie,  however, 
need  explanation.  Accordingly,  I'e  shall  refer 
to  each  item  by  number  In  ttie  dlsciisslon 
which  follows : 

1.  Estimated  population  as  of  July  1.  1967 
Is  cited  as  evidence  of  the  size  ol  each  city. 

2.  This  measiire  Is  at  least  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  "living  room"  in  each  city. 

3.  This  Is  a  meastire  of  the  position  of  each 
of  the  cities  in  the  "Econopiilc  Growth 
Derby"  of  the  1060*8.  Since  som4  sort  of  eco- 
nomic activity  must  be  available  to  support 
swelling  populations,  it  Is  evident  that  In- 


and  even  municipal  governments  themselves 
pursue  uncritically  the  goal  of  growth. 

Economic  growth  at  any  cost  seems  to  be 
accepted  as  the  answer  to  all  urban  Ills; 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  logical  out- 
come of  economic  growth  Is  the  exacerbation 
of  urban  Ills.  Even  smaller  cities,  where  the 
quality  of  life,  at  least  potentially.  Is  still 
high,  compete  vigorously  In  the  "economic 
growth  derby." 

The  very  high  correlation  between  the  Im- 
mensity of  urban  problems  which  detract 
from  the  quality  of  life  and  the  sheer  size 
of  cities  ought  to  be  sufficient  cause  for 
reflection  on  the  part  of  the  groups  which 
are  forever  engaged  in  the  search  for  more 
factories,  more  workers,  and  more  taxpayers. 

THK    QITALrrT   OF   LOT   tN   SOUTH   BEND 

The  authors  of  this  paper  assert  that  the 
potential  for  a  good  quality  of  life  Is  rela- 
tively high  in  St.  Joseph  County  and  Its  en- 
virons, by  reason  of  the  absence  of  many  of 
the  detrimental  factors  mentioned  above.  The 
air  In  South  Bend  Is  clean  when  measured 
against  that  In  (Chicago  or  Cleveland,  and  the 
water  Is  not  unpleasant  to  drink.  Traffic  Jams 
are  a  rarity.  A  recent  report  to  the  Area  Plan 
Commission  makes  the  highly  unusual  state- 
ment that  South  Bend  has  stayed  almost  even 
with  the  need  for  public  housing:  it  goes  on 
to  observe  that  while  there  has  been  some 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  bousing,  by 
and  large  such  deterioration  Is  minor  and 
can  be  corrected  In  the  near  future.  Our  rec- 
reational areas  are  not  unduly  crowded  and 
there  are  many  "green  areas"  for  people  to 
enjoy. 

Such  advantages  as  these  are  the  stuff  of 
the  quality  of  life.  Iklany  other  elements  can 
be  cited  to  substantiate  our  contention  tBat 
the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka  area  is  still  "a 
good  place  in  which  to  live"  in  comparison 
to  the  sprawling  metropolitan  areas. 

MEASURES  BEARING  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


We  must  emphasize  at  this  point  that  we 
do  not  suggest  that  our  community  Is  a 
Utopia.  There  are  many  problems  still  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  South  Bend  area. 
Housing  needs,  while  better  met  than  In 
larger  metropolitan  areas,  still  are  not  ade- 
quately served  in  the  South  Bend  area.  Hos- 
pital facilities  need  enlargement.  Racial  ten- 
sions still  exist  in  South  Bend,  and  these 
tensions  must  be  mxxlerated  if  Indeed  we  are 
to  deserve  the  name  community.  The  largely 
white,  affiuent,  and  developed  areas  sur- 
rounding South  Bend  and  MLshawaka  should 
be  made  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  city 
facilities  and  benefits  which  they  enjoy. 

But  none  of  these  problems  is  insoluble— 
largely  because  our  area  Is  still  small  enough 
for  a  feeling  of  community  to  be  cultivated. 

The  authors  of  this  paper  strongly  be- 
lieve that  It  is  only  by  individuals  acting 
rationally,  in  community,  to  shape  their  own 
destinies,  that  the  quality  of  life  can  be  pre- 
served and  enhanced  for  all  citizens  of  the 
St.  Joseph  County  area.  0\ir  people  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  value  of  preserving  this 
potential  for  the  quality  of  life,  and  of  adopt- 
ing rational  courses  of  action  for  achieving 
that  preservation. 

TKX  QUALrrr  or  lot  index 
We  assert  that  hard  data  and  statistics 
can  be  cited  to  substantiate  our  contention 
that  this  area  is  a  good  place  in  which  to 
live.  We  propose  to  construct  a  "Quality  of 
Life  Index"  in  support  of  this  assertion,  and 
we  further  propose  that  this  Index  be  used 
as  an  Instrument  for  keeping  our  community 
Uvable. 

Presented  below  are  11  measures  of  factors 
which  would  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  the 
quality  of  life.  The  measures  are  given  for 
South  Bend  and  four  other  Midwestern 
metropolitan  areas.  Note  that  each  of  the 
other  cities  is  much  larger  than  South  Bend. 


Chicago       Detroit 


Indian- 
apoln 


Item 


South 

Bend   Cleveland 


Chicago       Detroit 


Indian- 
apolis 


7.  Number  of  library  votumee  per 

1,000  population  * 4,  621        3,  332        2,  289        1.  293        2,  760 

8.  Violent  crimee  per  100,000 

population  ♦ 197.  4        295.  9        546.  8        616.  0        333.  6 

9.  Property  crinMa  per  100,000 

papulation  * 1,  573.  0  1,  955.  1     1,  892.  7    2,  995.  8    2,  319.  4 

10.  Motor  vehiclei  per  Mile  of 

roadway  »    •  72.  0    »  244.  0      »  203.  0      •  248.  0      •  133.  4 


11.  AIR  POLLUTIOMi 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Arithmetic 


51 
43 
56 

45 
82 


213 
227 
273 
323 
283 


120 
116 
124 
161 
154 


BENZENE  SOLUBLE  ORGANICS,  MICROGRAMS  PER  CUBIC  METER  OF  AIR> 
IQuartariy  and  yearly  averages) 


1st  2d  3d  4th 

quarter       quarter      quarter      quarter 


Yearly 
average 


South  Bend 5.4  5.7  8.3  5.1  6.1 

Cleveland 8.0  5.8  7.5  5.9  6.8 

Chicago 10.2  4.6  7.8  6.7  7.3 

Oefroif 9.2  3.7  8.5  8.2  7.4 

Indianapolis 13.4  11.6  XfLl  15.7  12.7 


•1967. 
•1968. 
•  1969. 

dianapolls  is  the  "winner"  of  the  Derby,  but 
only  by  a  nose. 

4.  This  is  a  projection  of  population  to  the 
year  1980  assuming  the  same  annual  rate  of 
growth  for  each  city  that  It  experienced  be- 
tween 1960  and  1966. 

5.  &  6.  There  is  a  fairly  close  relationship 
between  these  two  measures,  since  it  Is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  owner  of  a  home  will  be 
somewhat  more  conscientious  in  its  main- 
tenance than  a  renter. 

7.  This  Is  at  least  an  approximation  of  the 
cultural  level  of  a  city. 

8.  ft  9.  The  meaning  of  these  measuresls 
self  evident. 


10.  This  Is  a  measure  of  the  traffic  density 
within  a  metropolitain  area.  It  also  relates 
to  the  degree  of  man-made  air  pollution. 

11.  Air  pollution  Is  defined  as  the  presence 
In  the  air  of  substances  put  there  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  man.  In  concentrations  sufficient  to 
Interfere  with  comfort,  safety,  or  health,  or 
with  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  property. 
Suspended  particulate  matter  Is  made  up 
of  smoke,  dust,  fumes,  and  droplets  of  vis- 
cous liquids  remaining  In  the  air.  Benzene 
soluble  organic  compounds  are  believed  to 
Include  most  of  the  man-made  organic  pol- 
lutants. Natural  organlcs  such  as  pollen  and 
molds  are  not  soluble  In  benzene. 
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THE  IITDEX  APPLIED  TO  SOUTH  BEND 

It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the 
above  statistical  evidence  that  South  Bend, 
on  virtually  every  count,  rates  very  well  In 
comparison  to  other  cities.  We  have  tried  to 
provide  hard  evidence  bearing  on  many  facets 
of  the  quality  of  life.  The  sheer  press  of  peo- 
ple, the  quality  of  housing,  the  level  of 
culture,  the  incidence  of  crime,  the  freedom 
or  ease  of  movement  within  the  metropoli- 
tan area  by  car,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere have  all  been  compared  for  the  five 
cities.  By  every  measure.  South  Bend  ap- 
pears to  be  the  better  place  to  live.  Un- 
doubtedly, other  measures  bearing  on  this 
question  of  the  quality  of  life  can  be  cited, 
and  based  on  the  above  evidence  we  are 
convinced  that  South  Bend  will  still  appear 
as  the  better  place  to  live. 

Probably  the  most  heartening  piece  of  evi- 
dence we  have  cited  is  the  very  low  rate  of 
population  growth  for  South  Bend.  One  need 
only  examine  the  estimated  population  levels 
for  the  other  four  metrop>olitan  areas  to 
have  some  Idea  of  the  sorts  of  problems  they 
win  face  m  Just  ten  years. 

We  feel  that  the  statistics  cited  above  can 
be  combined  into  a  single  "Quality  of  Life 
Index"  for  the  various  metropolitan  areas. 
This  we  have  done  and  the  resulting  Quality 
of  Life  Index  numbers  are  as  follows: 

Index 
Metropolitan  area:  No. 

South  Bend 100 

Cleveland  69 

Chicago ee 

Detroit    ..- 66 

Indianapolis    63 

Care  must  be  taken  in  Interpreting  these 
index  numbers.  In  constructing  the  general 
Index  number  for  each  metropolitan  area, 
we  have  made  South  Bend  the  standard,  and 
compared  each  of  our  various  measures,  for 
each  area,  against  the  figure  for  South  Bend. 
In  addition,  we  have  prepared  a  graphical 
appendix  so  that  each  of  the  measures  can 
be  visually  compared  to  South  Bend.  The 
general  index  numbers  presented  above 
should  be  read:  the  potential  for  a  good 
quality  of  life  is  only  69%  as  high  In  Cleve- 
land as  it  Is  In  South  Bend,  or  59%  as  high  In 
Chicago,  or  56%  as  high  in  Detroit,  etc.  For 
an  interpretation  of  the  graphical  presenta- 
tion in  the  Appendix,  please  read  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Appendix. 

The  authors  willingly  admit  that  there 
are  weaknesses  in  these  general  Index  n\un- 
bers.  We  are  unwilling  to  assert  that  any  one 
of  the  various  measures  is  any  more  Influen- 
tial than  any  other  as  they  affect  the  quality 
of  life  and  thvis  all  are  given  equal  weight. 
Also,  the  various  measures  are  for  different 
points  In  time  and  many  do  not  meeisure  the 
current  sitviation.  More  research  work  needs 
to  be  done,  but  we  are  convinced  that  more 
current  data  would  show  South  Bend  In  an 
even  better  light. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  index  numbers 
presented  above  that  the  case  for  preserving 
the  good  qualities  of  South  Bend  Is  striking. 
It  should  also  be  apparent  that  the  promo- 
tional potential  of  such  numbers  Is  high 
provided  they  are  exploited  In  a  proper  man- 
ner. In  their  promotion,  however,  care  must 
be  taken  In  attracting  enterprises  that  do 
not  contribute  to  the  lowering  of  the  South 
Bend  Index  number.  But,  more  of  this  In 
the  next  section. 

THE    PROPOSAL 

We  propose  that  the  St.  Joseph  C3ounty 
area  adopt  a  totally  new  philosophy  towards 
Its  future  development.  If  our  arguments 
above  about  the  quality  of  life  and  the  fac- 
tors working  against  it  are  valid,  then  the 
South  Bend  area  should,  from  this  point  on, 
disavow  completely  the  goal  of  economic 
growth  at  any  ooet. 


In  its  place,  the  area  should  adopt  a  phi- 
losophy of  "selective  development."  or  quali- 
tative growth. 

By  these  terms,  we  mean  a  conscious  effort 
to  develop  and  enhance  a  trend  which  has 
been  apparent  In  the  South  Bend  area's  econ- 
omy for  some  time.  Over  the  past  20  years 
or  more,  the  area  has  been  shifting  from 
overemphasis  on  manufacturing  Industry  to 
a  much  more  balanced  and  stable  economic 
structure.  The  closing  of  Studebaker's  auto- 
motive operations  accelerated  this  structural 
shift  In  the  economy. 

The  effects  of  this  shift  are  still  being  felt. 
The  poptUatlon  of  the  area  has  been  un- 
usually stable.  Although  this  fact  has  been 
viewed  with  alarm  In  many  quarters,  from 
ovir  point  of  view  It  has  been  a  fortunate.  If 
unappreciated,  dividend  of  the  shift. 

mw  nrousTET  aiid  tbcb  quautt  or  isrt 

We  urge  that  In  the  future  development 
efforts  of  our  area,  prime  emphasis  be  placed 
on  securing  those  types  of  industries  which 
will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  rather  than 
detract  from  it.  Manufacturing  firms,  firms 
requiring  masses  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers.  Arms  that  by  their  nature 
tend  to  pollute  the  atmosphere  or  the  area's 
rivers  and  streams — these  should  be  su:tlvely 
discouraged  from  locating  In  our  area. 

The  comparative  Instability  of  manufac- 
turing firms  must  be  recognized.  The  "boom 
or  bust"  characteristics  of  such  firms  im- 
part a  temporary,  transient  nature  to  the 
marginal  portion  of  the  labor  force.  Such 
persons  are  usually  unskilled  or  seml-skllled. 
In  an  Impermanent  world,  the  iinskllled 
workman  earning  relatively  low  weekly  wages 
constitutes  the  prime  market  which  keeps 
slums  or  slum-like  areas  alive. 

A  labor  force  enjoying  the  security  of 
stable  employment  will  seek  living  conditions 
which  refiect  this  status.  Short-term,  high- 
turnover  rental  housing  will  go  begging. 
Neighborhoods  will  not  be  glutted  with  rust- 
ing automobiles  lining  each  side  of  the 
street.  The  school  population  will  not  swell, 
subside,  and  swell  again  as  "boom  or  bust" 
affects  manufacturing  Industry.  We  cannot 
live  by  such  Industries'  balance  sheets  and 
Income  statements,  which  may  well  remain 
quite  l>ealthy  throughout  the  disruption 
precipitated  in  the  city. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  we  are  not 
attempting  by  these  comments  to  demean 
the  unskilled  or  seml-skllled  worker.  If  our 
educational  system  functions  as  it  should 
members  of  these  groups  should  diminish 
in  numbers,  and  the  remainder  is  likely  to 
become  gainfully  employed  in  the  more  stable 
economy  gjenerated  by  selective  growth.  The 
removal  of  Insecurity  certainly  will  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  for  famUies. 

We  recommend  that  this  area  should  bend 
its  efforts  toward  securing  warehousing  and 
distribution  centers  for  which,  by  reason  of 
location.  It  U  admirably  suited.  Such  service- 
oriented  industries  as  finance.  Insurance,  and 
real  estate  should  be  sought  after.  The  area 
should  seek  to  attain  lU  full  potential  as  a  re- 
gional retail  distribution  center  for  the  elght- 
oounty  region  It  dominates. 

RESEABCH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

A  metropolitan  area  where  life  can  be  good 
ought  to  capitalize  on  that  fact  by  attract- 
ing the  many  corporate  research  and  develop- 
ment centers,  and  their  highly-skilled  per- 
sonnel, which  have  evolved  over  the  past 
decade.  Located  as  It  Is  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  greatest  university  complexee  in  the 
world  (the  Big  Ten),  our  area  should  have 
significant  appeal  to  the  professional  scien- 
tist and  technician.  Such  people  are  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  Ufe,  and  they  are 
the  sort  of  people  who  will  fi^t  to  keep  such 
quality  once  they  have  found  an  area  that 
offers  It. 

The  authors  feel  that  our  Quality  of  Ufe 


Index  can  be  refined,  and  that  it  can  be  used 
as  a  promotional  device  for  attracting  the 
right  kinds  of  firms  to  the  area.  We  frankly 
are  not  concerned  that  the  area  "grow"  In 
the  classic  sense  of  that  term.  To  repeat  once 
more — only  now  are  our  major  metropolitan 
areas,  those  "winners"  of  the  economic 
growth  derby,  beginning  to  realize  some  of 
the  consequences  of  unlimited  and  non- 
selective growth.  We  are  concerned  that  this 
area  "develop"  in  the  sense  that  people  can 
live  here  as  human  beings,  with  outlets  and 
satisfactions  for  their  Individual  potentials. 
We  fully  realize  that  we  have  not  exhausted 
all  the  questions  that  will  arise  from  this 
proposal.  We  also  realize  that  our  proposal, 
to  be  Implemented,  must  have  the  approval 
of  a  slgnmcant  portion  of  the  population, 

QUAUTT    or   LIFE    COMMISSION 

Accordingly,  we  propose  that  a  broadly- 
based  Commission  be  established,  represent- 
ing all  segments  of  the  community,  to  dis- 
cuss our  proposals  and  to  attempt  to  secure 
community  approval  lor  them. 

We  further  realize  that  for  our  proposals 
to  have  any  chance  of  acceptance  and  imple- 
mentation, we  must  win  the  approval  of  com- 
munity leadership.  To  that  end,  you  have 
been  sent  a  copy  of  this  paper  for  your  study 
and  comment. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  South  Bend-Mlsha- 
waka area  will  have  to  face  the  influx  of 
people  who  are  gradually  spreading  out  from 
Chicago  along  the  Oary-Mlchlgan  City  axis. 
We  must  be  ready  to  face  this  tide  with  a 
philosophy  of  orderly,  selective  development, 
or  we  will  be  engulfed.  We  hope  that  this 
paper  has  documented  the  consequences  of 
the  latter  alternative. 

GRAPHICAL    APPENDIX 

[Charts  cannot  be  duplicated  for  the  Record] 
Introduction 

In  preparing  the  Quality  of  Life  Index,  it 
became  apparent  that  certain  of  the  measures 
we  have  employed  relate  directly  to  the  po- 
tential quality  of  life,  whereas  other  items 
relate  Inversely.  For  example,  the  measure 
of  population  per  square  mile  displays  an 
Inverse  relationship.  The  lower  the  popula- 
tion density,  the  higher  the  potential  for  a 
good  quality  of  life.  Thus,  the  graphical  pres- 
entation should  be  read  that  South  Bend's 
population  density  is  only  22%  of  that  of 
Cleveland,  16Mi%  o^  Chicago's,  14%  of  that 
in  Detroit,  etc.  This  same  type  of  reading 
should  be  applied  to  Graphs  numbered  3, 
8,  9,  10.  and  all  the  graphs  pictured  under 
the  general  heading  Air  Pollution. 

By  contrast,  certain  of  the  measures  dis- 
play a  direct  relationship.  Thus,  the  graph 
depleting  the  percentage  of  sound  hoiising 
units  should  be  read  that  In  Cleveland  only 
93%  as  many  housing  units  are  rated  sound 
as  in  South  Bend,  In  Chicago  92%,  In  De- 
troit 98%  and  in  Indianapolis  89%.  This 
same  sort  of  reading  should  be  applied  to 
Oraphs  numbered  6,  7. 

Thus,  In  every  gre^h,  by  properly  invert- 
ing the  ratios,  we  have  made  the  height  of 
each  hoT  a  relative  measure  of  the  potential 
for  a  good  quality  Ufe. 

The  actual  calculation  of  the  various  ratios 
for  each  measure  Is  too  voluminous  to  be 
Included  In  this  paper,  but  the  calculations 
are  available  from  the  authors  should  you 
wish  to  examine  them. 


FATHER  HESBUROH  CALLS  FOR 
AMERICAN  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.   Mr.  Speaker,   this 
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week  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  CjB.C,  president  of  thq  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  called  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Cadibodia. 

In  an  address  to  students  aqd  members 
of  the  facility.  Father  Hesblirgh  criti- 
cized what  he  described  as  'the  recurrent 
military  logic  that  the  waf  must  be 
widened  to  be  narrowed."  He  ^ilso  invited 
students  to  Join  him  in  a  declaration  to 
President  Nixon  protesting!  the  U.S. 
action  in  Cambodia.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thfit  the  press 
account  of  Father  Hesburgh'^  speech  as 
well  as  his  statement  to  tha  President, 
both  of  which  appeared  in  the  May  5. 
1970.  edition  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Tribune,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD : 

NoTsi  Damk  and  St.  Mabt'8  Stttoents 

PsoTsn 

(By  Dolores  tJebeler| 

University  of  Notre  Dame  aiid  St.  Mary's 
College  students  have  joined  ipany  college 
studen^  throughout  the  oounti^  In  protest- 
ing the'>xt«nslon  of  the  war  In  Cambodia  by 
boycotting  classes.  I 

Despite  the  plea  made  by  JNotre  Dame 
President  Rev.  Theodore  U.  HesDurgh,  C.S.C.. 
to  stay  In  the  classrooms,  students  at  both 
campuses  went  on  strike  today. 

Classes  at  Notre  Dame  were  reported  any- 
where from  "normal"  to  "llghHy  attended." 
In  most  cases,  faculty  members;  symptathetlc 
to  the  cause  have  dlsmlaseU  claisses. 

St.  Mary's  classes  were  reported  "slightly 
over  half-fllled."  I 

Student  leaders  called  the  boycott  Monday 
afternoon,  shortly  after  Father  Qesburgh  had 
deno\inced  Nixon's  Cambodian,  action  and 
urged  the  students  to  join  him  ^k  asking  the 
President  for  withdrawal  of  :troops  from 
Cambodia. 

The  Notre  Dame  President,  w^o  also  heads 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  told  ap.' 
proximately  1,500  students  that  strlltlng 
classes  Is  the  worst  thing  theer  can  do  at 
this  ame.  r 

"Your  education  and  growt|i  In  compe- 
tence are  what  the  world  nee^s  most,"  he 
emphasized. 

STUDENTS   MOI 

However.  Immediately  following  the  rally, 
students  began  to  mobilize  for]  today's  boy- 
cott of  classes.  They  asked  oihers  to  join 
various  work  groups  to  make  signs,  to  orga- 
nize picket  lines,  to  set  up  "te£ch-lns"  and 
to  make  plans  to  enter  the  claafcrooms  today 
to  turn  the  dlsciisslons  to  Caijibodla. 

TTie  Notre  Dame  strike  was  called  by  Dave 
Krashna.  student  body  president.  "The  un- 
dergraduate Student  Ooverui|ient  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  cails  upon  the 
student  body  to  boycott  all  classes  for  an 
Indefinite  period  of  time." 

Students  reacted  to  tCrashna'a  request  with 
cheers,  and  many  produced  "Slop  the  War" 
and  "Impeach  Nixon"  signs.      ' 

Carol  Cusick,  student  body  i  president  at 
St.  Mary's  College,  asked  that  tibe  St.  Mary's 
community  join  In  a  united]  strike  force 
with  Notre  Dame  "to  present  ai  solid  front." 
St.  Mary's  students  organized  their  campiis 
strike  plans  at  a  meeting  lasti  night. 

HKSBXnOH   AFPLAUDB) 

Thunderous  applavise  greeted  the  Notre 
Duns  president  when  he  told  the  students 
that  he  does  not  agree  with  President  Nixon's 
decision  ccoicemlng  Cambodia,  and  be  was 
cheered  when  he  said,  "I  hava  tried  to  un- 
derstand the  recurrent  military  logic  that 
the  war  must  be  widened  to  ie  narrowed." 

"But,"  he  continued,  "I  fall  to  follow  a 
logic  that  has  grown  more  barren,  more  Il- 
logical, more  contradictory,  and  more  self- 
defeating  In  promising  vlct|ory  through 
defeat. 


"In  fact,  the  very  terms  of  victory  and 
defeat  have  become  a  triumph  of  unreason. 
Military  logic  reached  its  high  {Mint  when 
we  were  told  of  Vietnamese  villages  and  vil- 
lagers: 'We  bad  to  destroy  them  to  free 
them.' " 

CAUJS   COUNTBT    OrVIDKD 

The  civil  Rights  chairman  pointed  out 
that  there  has  been  no  moment  in  history 
when  our  country  has  been  more  divided  re- 
garding Its  priorities  and  policy  than  at  the 
present. 

"I  am  reasonably  sure  that  I  speak  for 
most  In  judging  that  our  original  Involve- 
ment there  (Vietnam)  was  a  mistake.  Now. 
more  than  40.000  ended  American  lives  later, 
and  after  250.000  wounded  Americans,  and 
about  120  billion  dollars  of  expenditure  on 
death  and  destruction,  most  of  us  are  willing 
to  concede  that  what  we  won  ...  Is  not 
worth  the  expenditure  of  so  many  lives  and 
resources  that  might  have  been  more  hu- 
manly and  more  fruitfully  expended  else- 
where at  home  and  abroad." 

Father  Hesburgh  said  he  cheered  when 
President  Nixon  announced  the  withdrawal 
of  our  soldiers  and  hoped  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  this  fruitless  war. 

"BTKP    INTO    QUICKSAND  " 

"Then  came  last  week's  decision  to  take  yet 
another  step  into  quicksand."  he  added. 

Father  Hesburgh  does  ^not  agree  with 
Nixon's  policy  because: 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  most  yoimg  people 
do  not  see  America's  future  Identified  with 
this  military  adventure. 

Our  great  need  of  this  nation  today  Is  for 
unity  of  purpose,  clettr  priority  of  values. 

It  has  drained  young  life  In  death  and 
mutilation,  wasted  resources  de^>erately 
needed  for  more  serlovis  problems  In  the 
world. 

It  has  cast  us  as  a  nation  in  the  character 
of  a  pariah,  supported  In  our  aims  by  almost 
no  one  of  Importance  in  the  world's  opinion. 

BTICPATHIZXS   WITH    FAMILIXS 

He  sympathized  with  the  f  anallles  of  those 
who  had  sacrificed  their  lives,  noting  that 
"their  full  sacrifice  of  life  has  demonstrated 
to  us  that  never  again  must  we  engage  in 
such  a  senseless  endeavor. 

"Regarding  our  war  prisoners,  we  can  only 
commit  ourselves  at  whatever  cost  to  their 
safe  return."  he  s&id. 

As  "one  lonely  American  citizen  speaking 
for  himself"  he  assessed  that  we  would  rather 
be  honest  In  admitting  that  this  whole  en- 
deavor has  been  a  nightmare  and  a  travesty 
of  what  we  stand  for  as  a  nation  .  .  ." 

He  emphasized  that  the  real  power  and 
strength  of  the  nation  are  spiritual  values, 
justice  and  honor.  "If  our  national  con- 
science bothers  us.  we  must  stop,  look  and 
ponder  our  future." 

Father  Hesburgh  said  be  knows  that  none 
of  those  attending  the  rally  wants  to  be  a 
coward,  a  traitor  or  an  ungenerous  American. 

WARNS    AGAINST   TIOLKNCC 

"But  If  I  read  your  conscience  aright, 
neither  do  any  of  you  want  to  be  a  partner 
to  what  you  honestly  conceive  to  be  evil  un- 
just or  just  plain  wrong  or  idiotic."  he  con- 
tinued. 

He  warned  the  students  that  violence  here 
at  home  Is  the  worst  possible  reaction  to  the 
violence  they  abhor  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Instead,  he  offered,  prepare  yourselves  mor- 
ally. Intellectually  and  spiritually  to  make 
the  world  better. 

"Striking  classes  as  some  unlversites  are 
doing,  in  the  sense  of  cutting  off  vour  educa- 
tion, is  the  worst  thing  you  could  do  at  this 
time,"  Father  Hesburgh  emphasized. 


Ident  Nixon  for  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Oeunbodia. 

The  following  Is  the  declaration  which  he 
Intends  to  send  to  the  President: 

As  Americans,  proud  of  our  national  tradi- 
tions and  committed  to  the  best  Ideals  of  our 
country,  we  declare  that  we  see  these  tradi- 
tions and  Ideals  beet  realized  by  not  continu- 
ing owe  military  operations  In  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos. 

1.  We  favor  the  withdrawal  of  our  military 
forces  at  the  earliest  moment  and  the  desig- 
nation by  the  Congress  of  an  ultimate  date 
for  comple1»  withdrawal. 

KXPATEIATI  PRISONERS 

2.  We  favor  the  most  serious  efforts  to  re- 
patriate our  American  prisoners  of  war  at 
whatever  cost.  The  nation  should  recognize 
Its  deep  debt  to  them  and  their  families  for 
their  continued  suffering. 

3.  We  favor  the  use  of  our  persons  and  our 
financial  resotirces  to  rebuild  a  new  and  hope- 
ful society  In  Vletn&m  and  all  of  Indo-Chlna 
that  has  known  nothing  but  wars  for  so  many 
years. 

4.  We  suggest  that  the  p)eople  of  this  whole 
area  must  ultimately  make  their  own  effort  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  society  that  they  want; 
that  whatever  the  good  will  of  our  past  and 
future  efforts.  It  li>  the  Vietnamese,  Cambodi- 
ans, and  Laotians  themselves  who  vrlU  create 
the  conditions  for  peace  and  a  better  society, 
something  that  no  force  of  arms  or  military 
imperialism  from  North  or  South,  East  or 
West,  has  yet  created. 

5.  Most  fundamentally,  may  we  state  our 
deep  convictions  that  ovir  national  priorities 
today  are  not  military,  but  human.  Our  na- 
tion is  unnecessarily  and  bitterly  divided  on 
Issues  at  home  and  abroad.  If  the  war  abroad 
can  be  quickly  and  effectively  defused,  then 
we  can  be  united  at  hooae  in  our  dedication 
to  justice,  to  equality  of  opportunity,  and  to 
renewing  the  quality  of  American  life — a 
task  that  will  require  our  best  personal  ef- 
forts and  even  more  of  our  financial  re- 
sources than  those  squandered  by  us  in  re- 
cent years  on  a  largely  frustrating  and  fruit- 
less venture. 

6.  Lastly,  we  realize  that  the  above  points 
would  sound  like  empty  rhetoric  if  we  did 
not  stand  ready — as  we  do — to  commit  our 
persons,  our  talents,  our  honor,  and  our  fu- 
tures to  help  work  for  a  better  America  and 
a  better  world  In  a  peaceful  and  non- violent 
manner. 


HXSBURQH 


Statxicknt     Asks 
Withdrawal 


iNDO-CHtNA 


Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  CS.C.  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  has 
urged  students  to  join  him  In  asking  Pres- 


PATHER'S  DAY  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  pleased  to  introduce  House 
Joint  Resolution  1217  which  will  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  third 
Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as  Father's 
Day. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Paul  D.  Gilbert  who  is  the 
national  chairman  of  the  Father's  Day 
Council,  past  president  of  Menswear  Re- 
tailers of  America,  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing civic  leaders  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District. 

As  Mr.  Gilbert  recently  wrote  in  a  let- 
ter to  me: 

Once  each  year  this  nation,  in  a  small  way, 
attempts  to  pay  i4>proprlate  tribute  to  the 
Fathers  of  America  by  celebrating  the  third 
Sunday  of  June  as  Father's  Day.  However,  un- 
like Mother's  Day.  this  event  has  not  been 
given  appropriate  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress ar  i  the  President  on  a  continuing  year 
to  year  basis. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  resolution  will 
receive  prompt  attention  and  the  House 
will  see  fit  to  honor  all  fathers  in  our 
country  by  permanently  designating  1 
day  of  each  year  as  Father's  Day. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1217  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks : 

H.J.  Rxfl.  1217 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 

to  designate  the  third  Sunday  In  June  of 

each  year  as  Father's  Day 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  third  Sun- 
day in  June  of  each  year  is  hereby  designated 
as  "Father's  Day".  The  President  Ls  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
inviting  the  governments  of  the  States  and 
communities  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  and  urging  our  people  to  offer 
public  and  private  expressions  of  such  day  to 
the  abiding  love  and  gratitude  which  they 
bear  for  their  fathers. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SERVING  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker  with  all 
our  debate  over  the  issues  underlying 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam,  I  fear  that 
too  often  we  may  forget  about  the  yovuig 
men  who  actually  bear  the  burden  of 
the  fighting  out  there. 

Recently  I  read  an  engaging  personal 
account  by  one  young  man  in  my  new 
district  who  has  just  returned  from  Viet- 
nam. His  frank  recital  of  his  feelings 
and  impressions  is  one  that  I  believe 
many  Members  will  find  of  Interest. 

Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  this  article  by  Charles 
E.  Wolfe  entitled  "Thoughts  on  Serving 
in  Vietnam,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Spotlight  of  Delmar,  N.Y.,  in  the  issue 
forAprU23, 1970: 

Thoughts  on  Serving  n*  Vietnam 
(By  Charles  E.  Wolfe) 
When  you  hear  that  you  are  going  to  Viet- 
nam, you  feel  a  bit  strange,  a  bit  frightened, 
a  bit  anxious.  You  leave  the  states,  whether 
by  ship  or  by  air,  and  feel  that  you  are  on  a 
great  roller  coaster  and  there  is  no  getting  off 
from  this  ride  until  you  are  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  The  great  adventure  has  begun. 

You  get  there  at  last.  You  are  afraid,  but 
you  try  not  to  admit  it.  You  hear  the  old  top 
sergeant  shout  out  "Cheer  up,  men;  you're 
home!"  You  try  to  grin,  but  you  are  waiting 
for  sniper  fire  and  the  crashing  of  mortars. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  war  Is  de-escalatlng 
at  such  a  rate  that  there  probably  won't  be 
much  fighting  during  your  tour.  On  the  other 
hand  you  also  hear  that  Vung  Tau  got  hit. 
after  having  gone  three  years  without  a  shot 
having  been  fired  In  anger  there.  So  you  never 
know.  The  fear  perhaps  melts  into  an  un- 
certainty which  becomes  a  primary  emotion. 
This  produces  a  constant  tension.  You  will 
forget  about  it  and  go  about  your  business. 
But  it  will  always  be  there,  even  If  sub- 
Ilmlnally. 

You  become  aware  of  the  heat,  of  course, 
even  before  you  are  in -country.  It  is  always 
there,  and  varies  from  hot  to  hotter.  At  first 
you  are  probably  curloiu  about  the  tempera- 
ture and  like  to  know  how  hot  it  really  is. 
Later  on,  when  you  are  a  bit  wiser,  you'd  just 
as  soon  not  know  how  it  actually  Is. 


It  is  pill  time  every  Monday  morning,  and 
with  your  tray  in  the  mess  hall  you  receive 
the  huge  orange  pill  which  Is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect you  from  malaria.  It  will  give  you,  most 
likely,  a  case  of  the  "runs"  for  part  of  that 
day.  and  many  is  the  time  you  are  tempted 
to  forget  to  take  your  pill.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  notice  that  in  bad  malaria  country  al- 
most no  one  from  your  outfit  gets  malaria 
and  so  you  continue  your  Monday  "trots"  and 
you  don't  get  malaria  either. 

ToUet  facilities  wlU  become  more  important 
to  you  than  they  were  in  the  states.  Very  few 
of  the  men  had  great  experience  with  out- 
houses before.  Once  in  a  while  you  may  find 
a  fiush  toilet  In  your  travels  around  the  coxin- 
try.  Happiness  can  often  be  defined  as  find- 
ing dry  toilet  paper  In  the  critical  hoiir  of 
your  need. 

Water  Is  another  luxurious  commodity  that 
you  cannot  take  quite  for  granted  as  you 
coiild  in  the  States.  You  learn  to  look  for  the 
signs  which  give  you  the  clue  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  water  Is  potable.  Which  water  can 
you  drink  and  which  water  can  you  only 
shave  in? 

You  will  most  likely  be  working  longer 
hours  than  you  are  used  to.  Our  men  got  one 
half  day  off  every  other  week,  and  the  days 
themselves  were  half  again  as  long  as  what 
the  average  civilian  worker  expects  to  work. 
This  leads  to  fatigue  which  becomes  all  per- 
vading. The  dominant  feeling  to  describe  the 
tour,  as  I  look  back  upon  it.  Is  that  I  was 
never  so  completely  bone  tired  In  my  life. 
The  fatigue  becomes  even  more  important 
than  the  fear.  Even  vmder  an  attack,  the  fear 
Is  not  always  as  strong  as  the  fatigue.  It 
also  leads  to  boredom  in  many  of  the  assign- 
ments. 

You  are  also  discovering  an  alien  culture 
which  is  very  difficult  to  assimilate  for  a 
young  man  who  has  not  had  extensive  con- 
tacts with  alien  cultures  In  his  past  experi- 
ence. We  call  it  a  "culture  shock"  as  you 
begin  to  take  In  a  c\ilture  which   is  very 
backward  by  American  standards.  The  smell 
is  so  all-pervasive  that  at  first  you  think  you 
will  gag  and  you  wonder  If  Vietnam  is  one 
great  cesspool.  After  a  few  days,  however, 
you  become  used  to  It  and  then  forget  It  un- 
til  new   replacements   comment   upon   the 
smell  as  they  first  enter  the  country.  You 
are  most  likely  to  meet  the  Vietnamese  who 
are   camp   followers,   and   they   are  not   the 
ones  calculated  to  impress  you.  Camp  fol- 
lowers are  camp  followers  the  world  over, 
whether  they  be  Americans  or  Vietnamese. 
You  find  they  are  as  willing  to  pander  to 
your  vices  as  were  Americans  next  door  to 
your  post  back  In  the  states.  They  offer  you 
a  girl,  or  dope,  or  alcohol.  They  offer  to  buy 
your    greenbacks    at    an    exorbitant   profit. 
You  see  your  PX  goods  on  the  black  market. 
Maybe  you  cant  get  jungle  fatigues  through 
your  normal  supply  channels,  but  you  can 
get  them  downtown  In  the  black  market. 
You  hear  that  the  Vietnamese  troops  won't 
fight   well.   You   hear   about   corruption   in 
their  government.  You  hear  them  referred  to 
as  "slopes"  or  "slant  eyes."  Why  should  you 
fight  for  them  if  they  don't  fight  for  them- 
selves? 

Can  you  respect  people  who  aict  so  differ- 
ently from  you?  You  see  the  men  holding 
hands  as  they  walk  down  the  street  and  you 
wonder  If  every  soldier  in  the  Vietnamese 
Army  is  a  homosexxial,  or  a  queer.  It  Is  a 
while  before  you  begin  to  realize  that  It 
does  not  mean  tbe  same  thing  It  would 
mean  if  you  held  hands  with  one  of  your 
buddies.  You  are  having  trouble  communi- 
cating with  a  Vietnamese,  because  of  the  lan- 
guage barrier,  and  he  or  she  giggles  at  a 
time  when  It  is  very  Insulting  to  you  and 
you  become  angry.  It  is  sotne  time  before 
you  realize  that  a  giggle  for  a  Vietnamese 
is  often  a  way  of  covering  embarrassment 
and  Is  not  really  the  insult  it  would  be  if 
an  American  girl  giggled  at  you  under  the 


same  circumstances.  You  pull  a  Joint  guard 
mount  with  Vietnamese  Popular  Forces  In 
the  Mekong  Delta  and  are  nervous  when  they 
bring  their  families  and  have  a  picnic  on 
the  perimeter  line  and  It  Is  a  while  before 
you  begin  to  realize  that  their  fighting  style 
is  different  from  yours,  but  may  not  be  any 
worse. 

In  short,  In  a  hundred  ways  you  are  trying 
to  learn  that  what  is  different  may  not  be 
bad.  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn.  They  are 
different,  but  they  may  be  as  well.  You  are 
supposed  to  learn  this  under  very  difficult 
conditions  at  the  age  of  18  of  19.  Your 
parents  have  probably  still  not  learned  this 
basic  lesson  in  human  relations,  but  you  are 
supposed  to  learn  It  and  surpass  your  people 
back  home  Ji  the  maturity  of  your  judgment. 
You  find  that  your  mission  is  very  difficult 
to  define.  You  are  not  fighting  the  recogniz- 
able enemy  that  your  fathers  fought  in  World 
War  II.  You  do  not  have  the  stable  battle 
lines  that  your  older  brothers  had  in  Korea. 
You  are  fighting  a  hit  and  run  guerilla  and 
it  Is  most  difficult  to  tell  your  enemies  from 
your  friends. 

You  are  supposed  to  be  a  soldier,  yes.  But 
more  than  this,  you  are  supposed  to  be  a 
diplomat.  You  are  supposed  to  be  an  apostle 
for  American  democracy,  ■"winning  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people."  You  are  supposed 
to  use  such  mature  judgment  in  combat,  at 
the  age  of  19.  that  you  win  the  war  In  the 
field.  At  the  same  time  you  are  suppased 
to  be  a  missionary  to  the  people  of  the  good 
life  as  we  know  it  In  America.  And  If  you 
fall  in  your  judgment  in  either  of  these  ways, 
you  will  be  court  martialed.  Your  fathers  and 
mothers,  with  their  experience,  cDuld  not 
win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Canadians  or 
Mexicans  for  our  culture,  and  yet  you  are 
expected  to  do  this  for  Vietnamese. 

The  American  public  does  not  cheer  you 
or  welcome  you  home  as  a  hero  from  perhaps 
the  dirtiest  and  most  difficult  war  that  Amer- 
icans have  been  called  on  to  fight.  Instead  you 
are  considered  by  many  as  being  a  sucker, 
by  others  as  being  an  imperialist  killer,  and 
by  so  many  others  as  slrc^ly  having  wasted 
your  time,  your  sweat,  and  your  blood  in  a 
lost  cause.  This  is  the  "support"  that  you 
receive  from  your  cotmtry.  This  is  a  crucial 
difference  between  the  Vietnam  veterans  and 
the  veterans  of  any  other  war  that  we  have 
with  us  today. 

And  so  you  are  frustrated.  More  and  more 
you  feel  alienated  from  the  U.S.  The  reports 
of  campus  unrest  especially  embitters  you. 
You  are  afraid.  You  are  lonely.  You  are  tired. 
Perhaps  you  are  angry  also.  There  is  such 
difficulty  in  giving  you  clear-out  goals  for 
your  combat  mission  that  you  are  more  and 
more  frustrated.  The  crown  to  your  feeimgs 
comes  with  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy 
does  not  even  have  to  edit  the  speeches  of 
the  American  doves  in  order  to  \ise  them 
for  propaganda  against  you  In  the  very  field. 
A  sense  of  restlessness  Is  added  to  your  reser- 
voir of  feelings. 

This  it  not  a  pretty  picture.  Perh^M  it  Is 
not  universal.  But  this  is  the  feeling  of  the 
soldier  In  Vietnam,  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
especially,  as  I  felt  It  and  as  I  saw  it  as  chap- 
lain to  engineers,  to  an  airfield,  and  to  Amer- 
ican advisors  In  the  field. 

The  Army  Is  trying  to  do  something  about 
this.  An  attempt  is  being  made  at  troop  in- 
formation about  the  mission  and  the  war  to 
try  to  clarify  the  goals  In  the  field.  Services 
are  provided  the  soldier,  such  as  the 
chaplain,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  social  worker,  the  psychiatrist, 
and  the  service  clubs.  Never  before  have 
troops  In  a  combat  zone  been  so  well  fed. 
Never  before  have  they  been  so  healthy. 
Never  before  have  so  few  men  died  after 
being  woimded.  Through  the  R  and  R  pro- 
gram, a  major  effort  Is  made  to  give  the 
soldier  a  break  in  his  tour  by  sending  him 
for  a  week  to  vacation  in  some  city,  such  as 
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Hong  Kong  or  Singapore.  A  maj^r 
made  to  provide  Cirst  class  mall 
before  have  I  beard  of  an  army 
which  provided  virtually  free 
telephone  service  to  call  the  family 
the  states.  These  are  all  helpful. 

We,   as  his  family   and   frlendii 
realize  that  mail  to  him  Is  more 
over  there  than  It  Is  to  us  back 
need  to  write  more  regularly.  Ooo^ 
can  usually  be  depended  to  write 
But  others  are  not  as  faithful.  I 
important  not  to  bug  him  with 
rles  abotit  his  safety,  or  with 
counts  of  anti-war  sentiment.  Hd 
of  this  sort  of  thing  that  he 
It  is  Important  not  to  worry  him 
worries  while  he  is  over  there  He 
worries  of  his  own.   It   Is 
open  and  accepting  about  his 
expressed  them,  without  worrying 
about  bitterness  or  hostility  or 
vehemence  of  feeling  he  may 

When  he  gets  home  he  may  be  a 
or  restless.  He  may  even  be  a  llttU 
may  want  to  tell  his  war  stories 
not  want  to.  Let  him  give  you  the 
what  he  wants  to  talk  about 
about  going  back  to  school  the 
discharge,  or  going  back  to  his 
understand   his   feelings   of 
member  that  he,  as  a  Vietnam 
member  of  the  least  understood 
the  United  States,  bar  none. 

Dont  worry  about  him.  He's 
all  right.  The  war  experience  Is 
change  him  permanently  any 
changed  his  father  or  his  uncle, 
really  hvurt  him  down  deep  In  the 
of  his   personality.   He   Ls   still 
your  husband  or  your  nephew  or 
or  the  kid  next  door.  Olve  him 
needs  to  get  over  It.  But  know 
long  run  he  will  get  over  It,  and  I 
be  a  better  and  more  understandi^ 
the  experience. 
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ACTIONS  OF  DHEW  AND  FD>A  WAR- 
RANT FULL  INVESTIGAnON 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  Vfas  ?iven 
permission  to  extend  his  remaiflis  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  ihclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Spe^er.  we 
should  have  an  investigation!  into  re- 
cent disclosiires  that  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  officials 
have  continually  manipulated  laboratory 
results  on  the  safety  of  food  additives 
and  pesticides.  Conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations were  expunged  from  FDA's 
own  scientific  reports  when  (hey  con- 
flicted with  Pood  and  Drug  A(<ministra- 
tion  positions  or  directives  from  high- 
level  DHEW  officials. 

On  April  30.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei  fare,  and 
asked  for  comment  on  the  ac:uracy  of 
the  news  statements  cited  in  my  letter 
concerning  the  artificial  sweet  ;ner,  cyc- 
lamate. 

Excerpts  from  that  letter  are 

News  stories  and  the  recent  "  IJenter  for 
the  Study  of  Responsive  Law"  Eieport  on 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  disclose 
that  experiments  Involving  th«  artiflclal 
sweetener,  cyclamate,  In  1948  tbiougb  1960 
showed  a  suspiciously  high  incidei  ice  of  can- 
cer in  test  animals.  Further.  1he  cancer 
flnrttngi^  Involving  this  product  were  omitted 
In  the  1950  published  report.  The  testing 
was  admitted  but  the  inference!  was  tbat 
It  was  completely  safe. 

However,  cancer  findings  relatliig  to  other 
artiflclal   sweeteners,   Dulcln    (paraphentyl- 


urea)  and  P-4000.  were  published.  The  find- 
ings relating  to  Dulcln  do  not  appear  to  be 
significantly  different  from  the  omitted  cyc- 
lamate findings,  yet  the  FDA  drove  Dulcln 
out  of  the  marketplace  and  allowed  cycla- 
mate to  remain. 

The  Involved  FDA  pathologist  Is  alleged 
to  have  stated  that  his  superiors  wrote  the 
1950  report  and  that  he  had  only  signed 
because  he  did  not  want  to  fight  with  his 
8ui>eriors.  In  turn,  his  superior  Is  alleged  to 
have  stated  that  It  was  his  function  to  carry 
out  official  positions  and  that  the  patholo- 
gist had  to  support  such  decisions.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  had  been  reinterpreting  data  for  30 
years. 

I  find  these  disclosures  even  more  shocking 
when  It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that 
one  of  the  Individuals  on  the  1950  report, 
an  F^A  official,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  FDA 
and  sworn  under  oath  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  testified  on  November  28,  1950  before 
Chairman  James  J.  Delaney  (N.Y.)  of  the 
Hotise  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Use  of  Chemicals  in  Pood  Products,  that  "It 
(Sucaryl)  came  out  with  flying  colors,  yes 
sir  .  .  .  Abbott  Laboratories  did  a  fairly 
complete  study  of  It.  We  also  did.  Our  results 
came  out  exactly  alike.  We  have  no  appre- 
hensions about  the  safety  of  Sucaryl." 

Yet  the  same  official,  writing  In  FDA-NDA 
7258  memorandum  dated  September  2.  1950. 
disclosed  that  he  had  reviewed  the  Abbott 
Laboratories'  test  data  and  dismissed  it  as 
useless.  He  stated  the  tests  were  "an  Illus- 
tration of  how  an  experiment  should  not 
be  conducted."  He  made  the  following 
points:  The  numbers  of  test  analyses  were 
too  small,  control  groups  were  discontinued 
too  early  in  the  experiments,  and  no  autop- 
sies were  performed.  The  pathological  studies 
were  so  poor  that  there  was  really  nothing 
to  express  an  opinion  on  and  the  report  was 
vague.  This  official's  memorandum  con- 
cluded, "If  we  had  not  studied  this  com- 
pound, I  would  be  quite  reluctant  to  permit 
Its  use  even  for  drug  \ise,  not  to  mention 
as  ai^artiflclal  sweetener  for  foods.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  to  Abbott  that  the  evidence 
to  support  their  case  Is  not  contained  in  this 
NDS;  and  that  It  is  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
work  that  recommendations  are  being  made 
to  permit  this  application  to  become  effec- 
tive." The  FDA  data  referred  to  also  revealed 
a  highly  suspicious  frequency  of  tumors, 
which  was  omitted  from  the  published 
reports. 

These  statements  and  actions  cast  doubts 
on  the  integrity  of  all  FDA  scientific,  admln- 
IstraUve  and  legal  positions  taken  over  the 
past  30  years.  Would  you  comment  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  allegations  made  In  the 
news  stories. 

These  facts,  together  with  past  dis- 
closures, such  as  congressional  revela- 
tions, indicate  a  deplorable  lack  of  eth- 
ics and  a  public  be  damned  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  PDA.  The  actions  of 
DHEW  and  FDA  warrant  full  investiga- 
tion. 

I  also  wish  to  add  the  attached  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  dated 
May  4. 1970: 

FDA  Peobk  Vxedzd 

It  has  often  been  observed  In  Washington 
tbat  after  an  initial  period  of  enormous  ac- 
tivity. Federal  regulatory  agencies  tend  to 
become  captives  of  the  Industries  they  regu- 
late, and  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
industry's  Interests  than  with  those  of  the 
public  at  large.  But  even  cynics  sharing  this 
widely  held  view  must  have  been  shocked 
by  the  latest  charges  against  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  charges  leveled  by  Dr. 
Howard  L.  Richardson,  chief  pathologist  In 
the  agency's  Bureau  of  Science. 

Dr.  Richardson  maintains  tbat  middle- 
level  F.D.A.  bureaucrats  have  for  years  been 


manipulating  and  censoring  laboratory  data 
to  make  them  fit  the  agency's  policies  rather 
than  altering  those  policies  in  the  light  of 
the  data.  His  most  serious  example  is  the 
claim  that  experiments  carried  out  In  1951 
revealed  a  suspiciously  high  Incidence  of 
cancer  in  test  animals  used  in  studies  of  the 
cyclamate  artificial  sweeteners,  but  that  evi- 
dence was  Ignored  then  and  cyclamates  were 
permitted  to  be  sold  on  the  market  until 
new  adverse  evidence  became  available  last 
year.  Dr.  Richardson  cites  other  cases  in 
which,  he  charges,  lower-level  bureaucrats 
rewrot3  scientific  reports  and  engaged  in 
other  activities  tending  to  downplay  or  con- 
ceal evidence  that  various  foodstuffs  might 
be  harmful  to  health. 

Dr.  Richardson's  charges  strike  at  the 
fundamental  integrity  of  the  FJ3.A..  whose 
responsibilities  for  the  safety  of  this  nation's 
foods  and  medicines  are  enormously  impor- 
tant. The  charges  are  so  serious  that  the 
suspicions  they  arouse  In  the  public  mind 
are  unlikely  to  be  allayed  purely  by  an  In- 
ternal Investigation  carried  out  by  present 
FJ)-A.  officials.  A  thoroughgoing  Congres- 
sional Investigation  could  determine  wheth- 
er, as  Dr.  Richardson  implies,  the  Interests  of 
the  American  people  have  been  systemati- 
cally betrayed  over  the  years  In  favor  of  the 
Interests  of  politically  powerful  elements  In 
the  food  Industry.  Whether  the  F.D.A.  Is  In- 
nocent or  guilty,  only  such  a  Congressional 
examination  can  hope  to  establish  the  facts. 


HUGE  HUNT  ON  FOR  SDS 
SUSPECTS 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Scripps 
Howard  newspapers  today  carried  an  ar- 
ticle relating  to  the  nationwide  FBI  hunt 
for  certain  leaders  of  the  Infamous  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society. 

With  the  hope  that  It  may  assist  the 
search  for  these  anarchists,  I  Include  the 
article  for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Huge   Hunt  on    fob  SD6   Strspscrs 
(By  Richard  Stamee) 

One  of  the  most  Intensive  manhunts  ^n 
FBI  history  Is  under  way  for  nine  leaders  of 
the  ultramllitant  Weatherman  faction  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDA)  who 
are  wanted  on  charges  of  riot  and  conspiracy 
growing  out  of  the  "four  days  of  rage " 
disorders  In  Chicago  last  October. 

The  Chicago  riots,  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  Weatherman  group  had  broken 
away  from  less  militant  elements  of  SDS. 
were  an  unprovoked  rampage  thru  downtown 
Chicago.  They  were  apparently  an  attempt 
by  the  founders  of  the  Weathermen  to  es- 
tablish the  reputation  as  the  most  violent — 
and  hence  the  most  deserving  of  support — 
of  the  fragments  of  SDS. 

One  of  the  nine  also  Is  being  sought  In 
connection  with  an  explosion  of  a  suspected 
Weatherman  bomb  factory  which  took  three 
lives  In  New  York's  Greenwich  Village  in 
March. 

KITORT   rNTENSmXD 

•  •  •  •  • 

Several  hundred  thousand  "wanted"  flyrs 
(called  "information  orders"  or  "I.OS "  in  po- 
lice parlance)  have  been  distributed  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  thruout  North  America. 

But  the  FBI  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  It 
expects  a  long  and  difficult  task  In  tracking 
down  the  nine. 

"These  are  not  80  IQ  stickup  men,"  one  offi- 
cial explained.  "And  they  are  not  restricted 
to  the  ordinary  hideouts  of  common  crim- 
inals. They  are  literally  hiindreds  of  hl^^i^e 
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communes  thruout  the  country  where  they 
could  remain  hidden  for  months.  It's  really 
a  very  special  problem  for  us." 

CONSIDERED  RINGLEADERS 

Other  security  officers  acquainted  with  the 
fugitive  Weathermen  emphasized  that  the 
nine  are  considered  the  ruUng  philosophers 
of  the  campus  rebelUon,  and  are  regarded 
as  particularly  dangerous  in  the  ferment  now 
sweeping  U.S.  universities. 
The  nine  are: 

Mark  WlUlam  Rudd.  22.  Rudd  was  a  found- 
er of  SDS  and  a  leading  figure  in  forming 
the  bard-core  Weatherman  faction.  He  was 
an  SDS  leader  at  Columbia  University  and 
played  a  prominent  role  In  organizing  the 
disorders  there  two  years  ago.  He  is  charged 
with  violation  of  federal  antlrlot  laws  and 
conspiracy.  .  „__ 

Bemardlne  Rae  Dohrn,  28.  She  is  an  SDS 
naUonal  officer  also  known  as  Marlon  Del- 
Gado  Bernardlne  Rae  Ohrnsteln  and  H.  T. 
Smith.  She  holds  a  master's  degree  In  law 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  U  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leading  theoreticians  of 
the  student  rebel  Left.  She  Is  charged  with 
unlawful  filght  to  avoid  prosecution  for  mob 
action,  violation  of  federal  antlrlot  law  and 
conspiracy. 

Kathle  Boudln.  26.  She  Is  a  one-time  camp 
ooimselor  and  swimming  Instructor  and 
wanted  on  the  same  charges.  She  Is  a  magna 
cum  laude  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege. 
Cathlyn  Piatt  WUkerson.  25.  A  slender, 
brown-eyed  beauty,  she  has  worked  as  camp 
counselor  and  secretary  and  reportedly  plays 
both  harp  and  guitar.  She  U  wanted  on  the 
same  charges  as  Miss  Dohrn,  plus  homicide 
charges  stemming  from  the  New  York  explo- 

Michael  Louis  Spiegel.  23.  Spiegel,  a  slim 
six-footer.  occaslonaUy  works  as  a  laborer. 
He  Is  wanted  on  riot  and  conspiracy  charges 
in  connection  with  the  Chicago  disorders. 

John  Gregory  Jacobs.  22.  Jacobs,  who  also 
goes  by  the  names  Barry  P.  Stein  and  "J.  J.' 
Is  ruddy,  muscular  and  of  medium  height. 
Wanted  on  federal  antUlot  and  conspiracy 

Howard  Norton  Macbtlnger.  23.  Machtln- 
ger  slender  and  green-eyed,  may  have  dyed 
bis  nattiraUy  brown  hair  blond.  He  U  wanted 
on  the  same  charges  as  Jacobs. 

Lawrence  Michael  Weiss.  22.  Weiss,  called 
an  "escape  risk"  In  the  FBI  fiyer.  Is  wanted 
on  the  Chicago  riot  charges  plus  warrants  for 
escape   mob  action  and  aggravated  battery. 

Wiuiam  C.  Ayers.  25.  Like  Bemardlne 
Dohrn,  Ayers  is  an  SDS  national  officer  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  arUculate  Intellectuals 
of  the  Weatherman  faction.  He  has  been  <»n- 
vlcted  of  trespass  and  simple  assault,  and  is 
now  being  sought  on  riot  and  conspiracy 
charges. 

All,    HELD    DANGEROUS 

In  each  case  the  FBI  poster  carried  the 
warning  that  the  wanted  individual  "has  been 
associated  with  persons  who  advocate  the  use 
of  explosives  and  may  have  acquired  firearms. 
Consider  dangerous." 

Three  others  have  been  indicted  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  affray.  One.  Linda 
Evans,  22.  has  already  been  arrested.  The  two 
others  are  Terry  Robblns,  22,  and  Judy  Clark. 

21. 

Robblns  was  one  of  a  group  of  Weathermen 
who  last  year  staged  a  noisy  demonstration  at 
Kent  SUte  University  In  Ohio,  where  earUer 
this  week  National  Guardsmen  fired  into  a 
group  of  rioting  students,  killing  four  of 
them. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  conflict  of  interest.  A  most  sig- 
nificant illustration  has  come  to  light 
in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
which  I  call  attention  to  all  Members,  as 
summarized  by  John  Herling's  column  in 
the  Washington  News  of  May  7: 


CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 
(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


CoNrucT  OF  Interest 
Action  was  begun  today  In  Federal  court  to 
dlsquaUfy  Edward  Bennett  WUllams.  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  criminal  lawyers,  and 
his  partner.  John  ConnoUy.  from  participat- 
ing in  the  defense  of  United  Mine  Workers 
President  Tony  Boyle  and  his  fellow  officers, 
who  are  charged  with  dereUctlon  of  duty  In 
connection  with  UMW  affairs. 

In  addition,  an  injunction  la  aougbt 
against  the  UMW  officers  to  bar  them  from 
using  the  union's  funds  to  pay  to  Messrs 
Williams  and  ConnoUy  counsel  fees  in  con- 
nection with  their  defense. 

This  action  was  brought  by  Joseph  L. 
Rauh  Jr.  and  his  associates  who  represent 
the  dissenting  UMW  group,  which  was  headed 
by  the  murdered  Joseph  (Jock)  Yablonskl, 
head  of  the  opposition  ticket  In  the  bitterly 
fought  miners  election  of  last  December. 

In  his  legal  acUon.  Mr.  Rauh  made  two 

points:  . 

The  payment  of  fees  to  the  Williams  and 

ConnoUy  firm  with  money  from  the  UMW 

treasury  Is  a  violation  of  the  federal  law. 

A  confUct  of  Interest  exlsU  between  the 
XJMW  as  an  Institution  and  Mr.  Boyle  and 
his  associates  who  are  charged  with  a  variety 
of  depredations  against  the  union. 

According  to  Mr.  Rauh.  such  a  combma- 
tlon  of  conflicting  relationships  bars  the 
same  counsel— WlUlams  and  CormoUy— from 
representing  "both  the  institution  and  the 
derelict  officers." 

Members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  have 
charged  the  union's  International  officers  In 
a  series  of  cases  with  misappropriating  and 
misusing  union  funds  for  their  personal  gain 
and  self-aggrandizement  by  diverting  money 
to  increase  their  own  power  and  to  advance 
their  re-election. 

To  use  the  UMW  dues  to  pay  Mr.  WllUams 
and  his  associates.  Mr.  Rauh  informed  the 
court  Is  not  only  prohibited  by  general  com- 
mon law  but  also  by  the  Landrum-GrUBn 

Law 

In  support  of  his  contention.  Mr.  Rauh 
cited  as  a  governing  precedent  In  this  con- 
nection the  1962  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  case  of  Milone  vs.  English  tbat 
"when  union  officers  are  charged  In  a  rult 
with  wrongdoing  detrimental  to  the  union 
and  Its  members,  union  funds  may  not  be 
used  in  their  defense,  nor  may  counsel  for 
the  vmlon  represent  them." 

By  an  interesting  coincidence,  Mr.  WU- 
llams, as  counsel  for  the  Teamsters  and 
Teamsters  President  Jimmy  Hoffa.  was  di- 
rectly involved  in  that  1962  case. 

At  tbat  time.  Judge  Charles  Pahy.  speaking 
for  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals,  sternly  warned 
the  Teamsters  lawyers  against  such  a  conflict 
of  interest.  He  pointed  to  the  Incompatibility 
of  counsel's  loyalties  when  he  represents  both 
the  tmlon  and  those  who  are  being  charged 
with  Improper  conduct  against  It. 

"The  treasury  of  a  union."  added  Judge 
Pahy.  "Is  not  at  the  disposal  of  its  officers  to 
bear  the  cost  of  fraudulently  depriving  the 
members  of  their  rights  as  members." 

Mr.  Williams,  whose  versatility  enables  blm 
to  be  occupied  with  a  wide  range  of  Interests 
and  cUents.  may  perhaps  have  only  a  dim 
recollection  of  the  1962  conflict  of  Interest 
case  In  which  he  played  a  central  part.  He 
may,  in  effect,  attempt  to  argue  that  the 
earlier  case,  even  If  It  were  one  he  had  not 
overlooked,  is  not  relevant  to  his  current 
situation.  Or  he  may  withdraw. 


HJl    14910— THE  FTHNIC  HERITAGE 
STUDIES  CENTERS  BILL 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been   my   privilege   to   cosponsor   HJl. 
14910,  proposing  the  establishment  of 
ethnic  heritage  studies  centers  in  our 
country.  The  fimdamental  importance  of 
the   bill    at    this    time   cannot   be    too 
strongly  emphasized.  Considering  the  rich 
cultural  diversity  of  our  Nation,  passage 
of  this  measure  would  intensify  our  cul- 
tural   resourcefulness    and    contribute 
heavily  toward  higher  levels  of  unity  and 
national  purpose  and  determination.  It 
would  provide  opportunities  for  a  max- 
imization   of    the    contributions    that 
Americans    of    various    ethnic    l>ack- 
grounds,    such    as    Lithuanian,    Polish, 
Ukrainian,  ItaUan,  Chinese,  Hungarian, 
and  numerous  others,  could  make  toward 
our     evolving     culture     and     national 
strength. 

Furthermore,  the  leadership  of  our 
Nation  in  world  affairs  will  necessarily 
expand  in  the  years  ahead,  with  impact 
not  only  in  the  free  world  but  also  in  the 
red  empire.  This  inevitable  expansion  of 
commitment  and  involvement  will  de- 
mand and  require  broadened  knowledge 
of  the  culture,  language,  history,  and 
politics  of  numerous  peoples  and  nations 
which  have  bonds  vrtth  Americans  of  re- 
spective backgrounds.  For  the  indispens- 
able growth  of  popular  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  these  foreign  nations, 
particularly   in   Eurasia,   the   proposed 
ethnic   heritage  studies   centers   would 
play  a  fundamental  role  of  educational 
motivation    in    our    secondary    schools 
and  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try   Those  who.  directly  or  Indirectly, 
know  what  it  means  to  be  deprived  of 
freedom,  are  in  the  best  intellectual  and 
spiritual  position  to  transmit  the  value 
and  meaning  of  freedom  to  many  of  our 
countrymen  who  take  it  for  granted,  and 
some  who  seem  to  abuse  it. 

A  recent  statement  submitted  to  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  ex- 
presses these  very  ideas  justifying  the 
passage  of  HJl.  14910.  Prepared  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity   and    in    representation    of   the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, of  which  he  is  president,  it  states  in 
concise    language    the    significance    of 
America  in  the  world  at  large  and  how, 
through  this  important  measure,  we  can 
magnify  and  strengthen  it.  I  recommend 
that  the  thoughts  expressed  in  this  state- 
ment be  reflected  upon  as  we  consider  the 
striking  merits  of  this  bill. 
Statement  bt  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  in  Sup- 
port OF  HJl.   14910  on   Ethnic  HERrtAOE 
Studies  Centers 

Mr  Chairman,  in  response  to  your  written 
Invitation  of  March  4,  1970,  I  am  prtvUegwl 
to  express  the  tuil  support  of  the  Ukranlan 
Congress  Committee  of  America  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  H.R.  14910.  which  provides  a 
program  to  improve  the  opportxinity  of  stu- 
dents in  elementary  and  secondary  schooU 
to  study  cultural  heritages  of  the  ma)or 
ethnic  groups  in  the  Nation.  Representing 
the  thoughts   and  sentiments  of  over  2Vi 
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million  Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry,  this 
national  committee  Is  authorlt  lUvely  speak- 
ing for  a  major  ethnic  group  la  our  Nation, 
which  m  numerous  spheres  of  cultural  and 
educational  activity  has  made  i  md  continues 
to  make  Its  constructive  Imprints  on  our 
evolving  democratic  society. 

In  this  concise  statement  I  Jxist  want  to 
stress  and  underscore  four  esiientlal  points 
concerning  HJl.  14910  and  Its  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  ethnic  heritage  studies 
centers.  These  are:  (1)  the  instrumental  sig- 
nificance of  the  bUl  and  Its  contents  for  the 
nature  and  directions  of  our  Niitlon:  (2)  the 
wisdom  of  concentrating  on  improvements 
In  the  elementary  and  secondly  schools  In 
our  country;  (3)  the  example  cf  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America  (UCCA) 
as  an  organizational  agency  f)r  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  programs  envisioned  In  the 
measure:  and  (4)  the  factor  of  i  peclal  knowl- 
edge as  a  determining  asset  Insuring  the  ful- 
fillment and  success  of  the  contemplated 
programs. 

OUR  tTNIQtTE   NATIOIJ 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  this  advanced 
legislation  are  thoroughly  cofislstent  with 
the  historical  bases  and  the  significant  na- 
ture of  our  national  entity.  In  leed.  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  their  me  ihodlcal  reali- 
zation would  serve  to  constUuii ;  a  formidable 
Instrument  designed  to  intensify  the  quali- 
tative growth  and  cultural  richness  of  our 
nation-state.  As  the  measure's  statement  of 
policy  emphasizes,  a  greater  understanding 
of  one's  heritage  and  those  of  others  cannot 
but  contribute  to  our  national  cohesion  and 
more  harmonious  and  prosperous  overall  de- 
velopment. But  what  Is  oftdntlmes  over- 
looked Is  the  more  fundamental  uniqueness 
of  our  Nation  In  the  history  of  the  world 
and  the  basic  need  for  preserving  and  culti- 
vating this  unprecedented  chiracter,  which 
by  Intent,  content,  and  portedt  this  legisla- 
tion would  reinforce  Immeasuiably. 

Without  striking  any  sup*  r-patrlotlc  or 
romantic  notes.  It  becomes  j  ihllosophlcally 
evident  on  the  basis  of  both  historical  smd 
political  evidence  that  no  nation  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  has  possesses  or  possesses 
the  nature  and  character  of  o\  r  Nation.  His- 
torically, from  the  very  start,  drawn  Into  the 
very  body  and  sovil  of  Amer  ca  have  been 
people  from  every  comer  of  tlie  globe,  from 
every  race,  and  from  all  major  religions.  Hu- 
man diversity  in  developmei^tal  unity  has 
b«en  and  la  the  vmlque  characteristics  of 
America;  miUtl-ethnlclty  at  wirk  In  national 
union  has  been  and  Is  the  «ver-expandlng 
reservoir  of  reaourcefxilneas.  innovation  and 
challenge  In  this  grand  hls^rical  experi- 
ment caUed  the  United  States  bf  America.  To 
parallel,  as  some  do.  the  USSJl  with  the  US 
in  this  respect  Is  to  profess '  ignorance  on 
more  than  one  count. 

The  ramifications  of  thoughjt  flowing  from 
this  fundamental  truth  are  ^lumerous  and 
engaging.  This  la  scarcely  theiplace  to  pur- 
sue and  elaborate  on  them,  'flie  important 
point  here  Is  that  the  essence  of  the  bill 
really  goes  beyond  the  passive  attainment 
of  understanding  ourselves  atid  each  other 
to  Up  and  regenerate  the  very  springs  ol 
our  national  origin,  growth;  and  destiny. 
Clearly.  In  our  world  context  ioday,  It  Is  not 
a  species  of  puUtlve  reasoning  to  maintain 
that  by  Its  unique  nature  and  all  that  this 
implies  In  terms  of  human  progress  and 
clvlUzatlon.  the  presence  an4  consummate 
power  of  America  are  Integ^l  parts  of  a 
providential  design  for  the  f^iture  of  man- 
kind. Whether  by  reason  an<i  will  we  shall 
accomplish  the  demands  of  this  design  Is  the 
titanic  test  and  challenge  we  fhce.  The  direc- 
tions paved  by  this  measure  undoubtedly 
will  enable  us  to  meet  this  Challenge  more 
adequately  and  more  successfully. 
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TRC   PaiMACT    or   KARLT    lOUCATION 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  any  psychol- 
ogy or  philosophy  of  education  In  order  to 
emphasize  the  primacy  and  crucial  Impor- 
tance of  one's  early  education  In  the  forma- 
tive years.  The  bill  rightly  and  wisely  con- 
centrates on  Improving  and  assisting 
elementary  and  secondary  education  as  con- 
cern the  multiple  heritages  in  our  progres- 
sive society.  Mistaken  and  erroneous  pre- 
conceptions woven  Into  young  minds  during 
these  early  years  frequently  remain  with 
students  on  higher  levels  of  education  In 
later  years.  Of  course,  not  only  do  they  serve 
to  perpetuate  myths  and  early  contrived  mis- 
conceptions but  also  the  millions  who  form 
our  citizenry  and  conclude  their  formal  edu- 
cation with  high  school. 

Ironically  enough,  perhaps  no  subject  has 
been  naangled  and  distorted  by  perpetuated 
mjrths  and  misconceptions  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Its  multinational  composition 
and  so  forth.  Children  taught  that  this  state 
Is  "Russia."  continue  to  harbor  this  myth 
and  all  that  flows  from  It  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Even  college  students  today  evince  an 
Ignorance  as  to  nations  such  as  Estonia,  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania,  despite  their  Independent 
existence  between  the  two  world  wars. 

The  consequences  of  a  general  situation 
such  as  this  need  hardly  be  defined  here. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  with  the  USSR  being 
for  years  a  chief  threat  to  the  security  of 
our  national  being,  a  modicum  of  common 
sense  would  demand  that  our  citizenry  be- 
come expeditiously  enlightened  about  the 
different  nations  and  peoples  in  that  state. 
Plainly,  one  effective  way  of  overcoming  this 
undoubted  general  deficiency  in  our  Nation 
Is  provided  by  this  bill.  Large  communities 
In  our  country  consist  of  Americans  whose 
heritage  extends  to  one  or  another  area  of 
the  USSR.  With  ethnic  heritage  studies  cen- 
ters dealing  with  Ukraine.  Lithuania.  Es- 
tonia. Latvia.  Armenia  and  others,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  this  grave  deficiency 
would  be  rapidly  eliminated,  with  all  the 
positive  benefits   that  this  would  entail. 

AN  KXAICPLK  OF  CONSTRnCTTVE  IMPLEMXNTATION 

When  It  comes  to  the  matter  of  an  efficient 
and  constructive  implementation  of  the  en- 
visioned programs.  It  Is  utterly  necessary  to 
establish  safeguards  against  uneconomical 
arrangements,  waste  of  resources  in  being, 
and  fiy-by-nlgbt  operators,  such  as  have 
characterized  other  programs  In  the  recent 
past.  My  chief  point  here  Is  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  anatomy  for  efficient  and  sound 
programming  already  exists  in  the  case  off 
several  major  ethnic  groups.  What  Is  des- 
perately required  is  a  substantial  improve- 
ment and  beeflng-up  of  the  structxires  al- 
ready In  existence,  such  as  the  bill  implicitly 
contemplates.  This  course  of  action  would 
insure  an  economical  use  of  resources,  cer- 
tainly as  to  productive  results,  and  the  nec- 
essary avoidance  of  waste. 

To  cite  an  example  for  efficient  implemen- 
tation, the  structure  of  the  UkrsUnlan  heri- 
tage groups  In  this  co\intry  lends  Itself  to  a 
rational  allocation  of  resources.  One  of  the 
few  of  Its  kind,  the  UCCA  is  a  unified,  ra- 
tional organization  to  which,  across  the 
country,  organizations,  clubs,  religious,  cul- 
tural and  academic  groups  belong  In  inte- 
grated membership,  except  for  minor  com- 
munist elements.  The  UCCA  U  an  educa- 
tional organization  of  organizations;  it  Is 
tax-exempt;  It  supports  schools  and  studies 
of  the  Ukrainian  language,  history,  arts  and 
culture  in  general.  The  Impctct  of  its  cumu- 
lative work  has  been  felt  in  Congressional 
investigations  into  communism,  the  Con- 
gressional Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution, 
the  erection  of  the  Taras  Shevchenko  monu- 
ment In  our  nation's  capital,  and  In  scores 
of  other  resi>ects.  In  abort,  by  structure  and 


operation  It  could  easily  form  regional  and 
local  Ukrainian  heritage  studies  centers,  serv- 
ing and  assisting  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

THE  ASSET  OF  SPECIAL  KNOWLEDGE 

Finally,  a  few  words  concerning  the  de- 
termining asset  of  special  knowledge.  Em- 
ploying the  example  given  above,  the  UCCA. 
through  two  of  Its  organizational  members, 
malnuins  a  list  of  Ukrainian  heritage  aca- 
demicians at  universities  and  colleges  across 
the  country.  For  maximum  effectiveness  of 
the  program  In  this  major  ethnic  area, 
sources  of  special  knowledge  are  a  sine  qua 
non.  Moreover,  resident  In  all  of  our  major 
cities  are  similar  sources  of  special  Ukrainian 
knowledge  which  would  be  necessary  to  tap 
and  for  which  the  UCCA  has  records  In  being. 
Brlefiy,  then,  such  special  knowledge,  uti- 
lized and  dispensed  within  the  framework  of 
our  American  Ideals  and  traditions,  is  both  a 
fundamental  asset  and  capital  for  insuring 
the  success  of  these  programs. 

We  look  forward  to  participating  heavily 
In  the  program  for  Ukrainian  heritage 
studies,  which  for  decades  now  this  commit- 
tee has  sought  to  advance,  albeit  with  rela- 
tively meager  resources.  You  and  your  col- 
leagues draw  our  highest  admiration  and 
esteem  for  the  far-seeing  features  of  H.R. 
14910.  And  I  thank  you  most  gratefully  for 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  this  statement 
on  a  most  vital  endeavor. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  McMillan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmatz>  ,  for  today  and  rest  of  week,  on 
account  of  ofQclal  business. 

Mr.  Wiggins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business 
as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  the  period  from  May 
11  to  May  20,  on  account  of  official 
Armed  Services  Committee  business. 

Mr.  Bradehas,  for  May  1 1  through  May 
18,  on  account  of  participation  in  the  An- 
glo-American Conference  in  Africa. 

Mr.  OUBSER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hebert)  ,  from  May  11  to  May  20,  on  ac- 
count of  official  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee business. 

Mr.  Dickinson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  HUBERT) ,  from  May  11  to  May  20,  on 
account  of  official  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stsiger  of  Wisconsin)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  1  hour,  on  June  16. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
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Mr  VAwnt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PUCINSKI) ,  today,  for  20  minutes,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Gross  in  two  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  Include  extraneous 
materials. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiflconsin)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  PoREMAN  in  two  Instances. 
Mr!  Wybcan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wiggins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kleppb. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  HORTON  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Brotzman.  *   „  •„ 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  In  two  In- 
stances. ^  ,   ...  *w     ~. 

(The  following  Members  (at  wie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pucinski)  and  to  Include 
extrsmeous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bingham  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances 


Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Praser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  in  two  Instances. 
-  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Ryan  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr  IcHORD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  WoLFT  in  two  instances. 
Mr!  Friedel  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Stephens  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr  Helstoski  in  two  Instances. 
Mr'.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  MmvA. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  Instsuices. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  Instances. 
Mr!  Pucinski  in  six  instances. 

SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowbig 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S  3706  An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  and  establishment  of  a  national  rail 
passenger  system,  to  provide  for  the  modern- 
ization of  railroad  passenger  equipment,  to 
authorize  the  prescribing  of  minimum  stand- 
ards  for  railroad  passenger  service,  to  amend 
section  13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Fweign  Commerce. 

CONTRACTUAL     ACmONS.     CALEN- 
DAR  YEAR    1969,   TO   FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represento- 

tlves  submits  the  following  report  for 


printing  In  the  Cohcrmsiohal  Ricobd 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  PubUc  Law 
85-«04: 

AaSIBTANT  SKarrABT  of  D*FMf8K, 

WaaMnffUm,  D-C,  Uay  4. 1970. 

Hon.  JOHN  W.  MCCOBMACK, 

Speaker  o/  the  Bouse  of  Repreaentatlvea, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DiAB  Mb.  8px*it«»:  In  compliance  wltii 
Section  4(a)  of  PubUc  Law  85-804,  the  cal- 
endar year  1969  report  on  extraordinary  c«i- 
tractual  actions  to  faciUtate  the  national  de- 
tense  is  transmitted  herewith. 

Table  I  shows  that  334  contractual  actions 
were  approved  with  a  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  •2.420.000.  and  that  91  actions  were 
disapproved.  Included  in  the  number  of  ac- 
tions approved  are  108  actions  for  which  a 
potential  Government  UabUity  cannot  be 
estimated. 

Reported  also  In  Table  I  are  36  actions  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army  using  the  au- 
thority  of  PubUc  Law  8&-804  to   req^ilre  » 
standard  employee  compensation  clause  m 
aU  contracts  for  construction  work  at  the 
Cape  Kennedy  complex.  The  clause  specified 
various  Items  of  compensation  based  on  a 
Project  Stabilization   Agreement   negotiated 
by  and  between  the  Patrick  Air  I^<»,  »^ 
Contractors  Association,  the  Brevard    (Fla.) 
Building   and  Construction  Trades  CouiicU 
and  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Depari;ment,    APL-CIO.    Adoption    of    this 
clause  resulted  from  a  determination  that 
adherence  to  the  money  provisions  of  the 
Project  Stabilization  Agreement  by  aU  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  performing  work 
at  the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  and  Cape  Ken- 
nedy complex  is  deeirable  in  the  InterMt  of 
prompt  and  orderly  performance  of  construc- 
Uon  contracts  at  these  sites. 

Table  n  lists  the  actions  which  have  an 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  Government 
of  WO.OOO  or  more.  Included  in  this  list  are 
the  above  mentioned  contingent  UabUitiee 
for  which  a  potential  dollar  cost  cannot  be 
estimated. 

Sincerely. 

Baxxt  J.  SHTT.T.rro. 
Afslatmt  secretary  of  Defense  (Imtal- 
lations  and  LogUtica) . 


pollar  imounb  in  thouunds) 


Actions  approved 


Actiom  dinied 


DtpsrtnMnt  and  type  ol  Ktlon 


Amount   Aaount 
""Si     ,»««     pro^        bTr     Amount 


Actions  approvad 


Actions  den  iad 


Department  and  type  of  action 


Amount   Amount 
ber   questMl     provwl        bsr     AmoeM 


Department  ol  datenae,  total. 


334     ,9,261     e.42091__m241 


Amendments  without  consideration 12 

Correction  ol  mistaKes.  .VLU.'"" 

Formaliation  ot  Informal commitmenu.... 

Contingent  liabilities 

Ottposition  ol  property.—.— 

Other — — 


33 

108 

2 

39 


7,746 

1,175 

340 


1,451 
652 
317 


18 
5* 

11 
.... 

2 


8,779 

1,328 

134 


Army,  total. 


85 


498 


451 


30 


3,375 


Amendments  without  oonsidefatlon 3 

Correction  of  mistakes ,-.----; » 

Formalization  of  informal  eomraitments « 

Contingent  liabililies i  — 

Disposftion  of  property -.l"-j-"^' 

Other  (employee   compensation   dausw 

ASPR  18-7012) *  — 


147 
137 
214 


122 
123 
206 


9 

10 

9 


2,888 

355 
132 


2 


Navy,  total. 


Ill       7,935       1.399 


5,229 


Amendments  without  consideration «     »7,»6     Jl.MO 

Correction  ol  misUkes.  f,-";;--"  2             6             6 

Formalization  of  mformal  commitments * 

Contingent  liabllitlw *^  


I4.9S8 
270 


Air  Force,  totaL 

Amend  ments  without  consideratioo. 
Correction  of  mistakes...-. 


52 


483 


279 


1,073 


4 

18 


Formaliiafion  of  informal  commitments J 

Contingent  liabilities.... :--:\i--i'  ? 

Other  (contract  modification  or  termination).  J 


715 

85 

749 

175 

20 

19 

5 
29 


546 

527 


Deleose  Supply  Agency,  total 


249 


210 


17 


Amendments  without  consideration 

Correction  ol  ">«^*'- ■,-■■- n^' a" 
Formaliation  ol  inlonnal  commttmenB., 


1 

79 
5 


48 

196 

5 


44 

1 

161 

14 

5 

2 

564 

176 
2 


Delense  Communications  Agency,  FormaliiaHon 
of  Informal  commitments 


81 
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TABLE  ll.-LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACT  ONS 


Nairn  ind  locition  a(  contractor 


AnMndmtflts  without  considaratkMi: 

Army:  0«ni»  Machine  Producte  Ci.  Inc.  9191 
Torrtsdalo  Av«..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Navy:  [>«citron  Electronics  Corp..  Bro«  klyn,  N.Y. 


Correction  of  mistakes: 

Navy:  Jet  Research  Center.  Inc.  Arlini  do,  Tw. 


Air  Force:  Bendix  Corp..  Energy  Control) 
North  Bendix  Dr..  South  Bend.  Ind. 


Formalization  of  an  informal  commitment : 

Army:  Bell  Aerospace  Co.,  2221  Niaga  ra  Falls  Blvd.. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Defense  Communications  Agency :  Staijlord  Research 
Institute,  Stanford.  Calif. 
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;  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-fl04  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER  1969 


Actual  or 
estimated 
potential  cost    Description  of  product  or  service 


Justification 


$104,751    Fuze  lock  cups. 


$1. 200.  OOO    Various  electronic  instruments  lor  Installa- 
tion on  new  ships  under  construction. 


97.309    Loaded  MR  279  Mod  0  igniters. 


Division  717 


82,914    Spare  partskitforC-130engineampliliers. 


92,  OOO    Repair  of  visual  airborne  target  iKator  sys- 
tem (VATLSX 


80.810    Special  tests. 


The  contractor  submitted  his  bid  lor  the  fuse  lock  cups  on  the  basis  that  the 
specifications  would  be  changed  tram  steel  plate  ($1.02  per  unit)  to  steel  bar 
(VO.lSper  unil)isttiey  had  successfully  completed  a  contract  lor  the  Govern- 
ment using  the  cheaper  steel  bar.  After  preproduction  samples  were  refected 
the  company  produced  the  cups  using  steel  plate  in  lieu  of  defaulting  the 
eontiKL 

The  Naval  Electronics  Systems  Command  has  advised  that  the  UHX-2  facsimile 
recorder  is  des.gnated  as  critical  and  failure  to  receive  that  equipment  would 
cause  shipbuilding  delays.  That  Command  has  also  designated  as  critical 
the  URM-<7  radio  interference  measurement  set  and  the  CU-714  antenna 
coupler  and  estimates  that  reprocurement  Irom  other  sources  ot  all  the  equip- 
ment under  their  present  contract  with  Decitron  would  entail  delay  of  two 
and  a  half  to  3  years.  Should  this  company  be  lorced  to  cease  operations  and 
default  on  these  contracts  the  Navy  stands  to  lose  its  advance  payments  ol 
$715,000  plus  unliquidated  progress  payments  of  approximately  $2,028,373 
In  addition  the  estimated  cost  ol  reprMurement  is  $4,941,000. 

.  The  contractors  bid  price  of  $9.74  per  unit  included  a  price  ol  $0,213  quoted  by 
a  subcontiKtor  tor  the  housing  materials  instead  or  $2.13.  The  error  was  so 
obvious  it  should  have  alerted  the  contracting  officer  because  of  the  vast 
difference  in  price  from  the  other  bids  received. 
The  contractor  submitted  his  bid  on  the  kit  configuration  "E"  ($32.67).  which 
the  contracting  ofticer  should  have  realized  was  far  too  low  for  the  "F"  con- 
figuration that  was  being  purchased.  The  conhguration  "F"  kit  contains  244 
parts  as  opposed  to  the  49  parts  contained  in  conhguration  "E",  4  types  ol 
which  have  a  direct  cost  ot  over  $20. 

On  Nov.  22. 1963  a  meeting  was  held  between  Bell  and  the  U.S.  Army  Electronic 
Command  (ECOM)  to  discuss  repair  ol  2  systems  that  had  been  damaged  in 
testing.  ECOM  shipped  system  No.  1  and  Bell  began  woik  on  Dec.  4,  1963 
without  contractual  coverage.  A  contract  was  awarded  on  June  30.  1964. 6 
months  after  the  work  had  been  started. 
.  Classihed. 


ooMnNOKirr  iTAim.tnrs 
Provisions  to  Lndemnify  contractors  against 
UabUlUes  on  account  of  clalifts  for  death  or 
Injury  or  ,>roperty  damage  anting  out  of  nu- 
clear radiation,  use  of  high  energy  propel- 
lents, or  other  risks  not  coveivd  by  the  con- 
tractor's insurance  program  were  included 
In  108  contracts  (the  potentUl  cost  of  these 
liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  inasmuch  as 
the  liability  to  the  CJovemmetit.  If  any,  will 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  Incident 
as  described  In  the  Indemnification  clause). 
Items  procured  are  generally  t>iose  associated 
with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nuclear  armed 
guided  missiles,  experimental  work  with  nu- 
clear energy,  handling  of  ezi)loalvea  or  per- 
formance In  hacardovis  areas. 

TABU2A 


services  to  be  performed  by  air  carriers  which 
own  or  control  aircraft  which  have  been 
allocated  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PUCHNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  11, 1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


Ni  fflber  ot  contracts 


Name  ol  contractor 


Any      Navy 


Aeroiet  General  Corp 

Air  Amenca,  Inc 

AwoCorp 

Bendix  Corp 

Boeing  (^ 

Ctiem-Nucleer  Sarviea,  Inc 

Cembinaton  Engineefini,  Ine 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

General  Electric  Co 

Hercules,  Ine 

Honeywell^  Inc ........ 

laaalis  ShipbaiMing  Oiviaioa, 

Litton  Systems,  Ine 

Jflmp  River  Electric  Cooperathi*,  Inc. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 

Martin  Marietta  Corp , 

Newport  News  Skipbaidiat  & 

Drvdock  Co 

Nerin  Ameritsn  Rockwell  Corp 

Northrop  Corp 

Nadeor  Engineering  Co..  Inc 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  lac. 

RavUieon  Co 

ScBweber  Electronics 

Vitro  Corp.  of  America 

Wastinghouse  Electric  Cory 

Propoeed  awards 


Air 
Force 


I 
1 

17 

14 

1 

2 

2 
1 
7 


6 

13 
1 
1 


82 


24 


In  addition  to  the  above,  ^emnlflcation 
tiatiaea  will  be  Inserted  into  $11  air  transpor- 
tation contracts  entered  Intb  by  the  Mili- 
tary   Airlift    Command    for    transportation 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2036.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  transmitting  a  re- 
I>ort  that  no  funds  appropriated  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Military  (Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Acts,  1969,  were  tised 
to  make  payments  under  contracts  in  foreign 
countries,  except  where  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  holding  no  excess  foreign  curren- 
cies In  the  country  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  those  acts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
at  Defense,  transmitting  notification  of  ap- 
provals of  the  annual  compensation  of  officers 
ot  Federal  contract  research  centers  In  ex- 
cess of  (45.000  from  Federal  funds,  pursuanit 
to  the  provisions  of  section  407(b)  of  Public 
Law  91-131;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2037.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  further  adjtutments 
In  the  amovmt  of  silver  certificates  outstand- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  balances  of  foreign  currencies  acqtilred 
without  payment  of  dollars,  as  of  December 
31, 1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 


613(c)    of   the    Foreign    Assistance    Act   of 
1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2039.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  proposed  grant  agreement 
with  the  University  of  Missouri  for  research 
Into  the  tise  of  shaped  explosive  charges  to 
Increase  the  permeability  of  coal,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2040.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  1969  report  on  extraordi- 
nary contractual  actions  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional defense,  ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  86-804;  to  the 
CXuzunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Received  Fsom  the  Comptbollxr 
Oenxrai. 

2041.  A  letter  from  the  C3omptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  potential  for  savings  In  aircraft 
maintenance.  Departments  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force;  to  the  Coimmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMUJoAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  S.  1458.  An  act  to  prohibit  the 
biislness  of  debt  adjusting  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawful 
practice  of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  In 
by  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  association 
(Rept.  No.  91-1058).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  McMUXiAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
at  Columbia.  HJl.  16476.  A  bill  to  make  it 
lawful  to  set  up  or  fly  any  kite  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oslumbla;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-1062) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMILLAM:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla.  HJt.  670.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  19(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Assistance  Act  of   1963.   (Kept.  Mo. 
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91-1059).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  (^mmlttee  on 
Appropriations.  HJl.  17548.  A  bUl  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cot- 
poratlons.  agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1060).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Ck)mmlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  17138.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen  s 
Salary  Act  of  1958  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
increase  salaries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1061).  Re- 
ferred to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H  R  17515.  A  bill  to  postpone  for  2  years 
the  date  on  which  passenger  vessels  operat- 
ing solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways must  comply  with  certain  safety  stand- 
ards: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marina 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HJl.  17516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  ban  pollution-causing  Internal  com- 
bustion   engines    in    motor    vehicles    after 
January  1,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland : 
HJl    17517.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Grover. 
Mr.  Clevelakd,  Mr.  DoK  H.  CXausen, 
Mr.     McEwEN,     Mr.     Duncan,     Mr. 

SCHVITENOEI.,      Mr.      SCHADEBERO,      Mr. 

Sntdbr,  Mr.  Dennet,  Mr.  ZioN,  Mr. 
McDonald   of   Michigan.   Mr.   Ham- 
KXRSCBKioT,    and    Mr.    MnxEB    of 
Ohio)   (by  request) : 
HJl.  17518.  A  bUl  to  amend  existing  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  legislation,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MAT8UNAOA: 
HJl.  17619.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come the  first  $760  of  Interest  received  on  de- 
posits In  certain  financial   institutions;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  17520.  A  bin  to  provide  for  drug  abtise 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabintatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HJl.  17621.  A  bill  to  increase  the  compensa- 
tion of  certain  experts  engaged  In  admin- 
istering the  laws  relating  to  the  purity  and 
quaUty  of  tea  and  to  increase  the  fee  charged 
for  the  examination  of  tea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGKR: 
HJl.  17622.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  OTnNGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AsHLXT,  and  Mr.  Diooe) : 
HJl.  17623.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Oommlasloner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  educational  and 
aoclal  service  agencies  for  the  conduct  of 
special  educational  programs  and  activities 
oonoemlng  the  use  of  drugs;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl  17524.  A  blU  to  protect  American 
footwear,  apparel,  and  textile  Industries  from 
market  disruptions  arising  from  excessive 
imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
HJl  17525.   A   blU   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for    other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUK  of  Texas : 
HJl.  17626.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
assaulting  a  member  of  the  NaUonal  Guard 
while  he  Is  engaged  In  carrying  out  official 
duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.   17527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade    In    textUe    articles    and    arUcles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  17528.  A  bill  to  create  marine  sanc- 
tuaries from  leasing  pursviant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands   Act  In  areas  off 
the  coast  of  California  adjacent  to  State- 
owned   submerged   lands   when   such   State 
suspencU  leasing  of  such  submerged  lands 
for  mineral  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
HJl.  17629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  require  certain  records  to 
be  kept  relating  to  the  sale  or  deUvery  of 
explosives;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ,        „_ 
HJl.   17530.  A  bill   to  amend   section   837 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  laws  concerning  Illegal  use,  transporta- 
tion,  or   possession   of   explosives   and    the 
penalties  with  respect  thereto,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.                           

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R.  17531.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  ves- 
sels operating  solely  on  the  Inland  rivers 
and  waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  17532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CJode  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purjxjsee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  17633.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  17534.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States   <3ode,   to   require   the   heads   of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress    with    advance    noUce    of    certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HEC^HLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  17636,  A  blU  to  designate  as  wUder- 
nees  the  Cranberry,  Otter  Creek  and  Dolly 
Sods  areas  In  the  Monongahela  National  For- 
est In  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  CJommittee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   McCLURE    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho) : 
HJl.  17636.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  survivor  annul- 
Uea  for  all  widowers  of  deceased  female  em- 
ployees irrespective  of  dependency;    to  the 
Ocoxunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.OLSEN: 
HJl.  17537.  A  bill  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanltotlon  Inspection  of  aU  Uve- 
stock   products   imported    into   the   United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oun- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  17638.  A  bin  to  extend  for  1  yew  the 


act  of  September  30.  1965,  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inters  tote 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  17639.  A  blU  to  extend  the  provUlons 
of  title  •XTTT  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  war  risk  insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstote  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  ULLMAM: 
HJl.  17640.  A  bin  to  revise  the  quoU-con- 
trol  system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRET : 
H.R.  17641.  A  bin  relating  to  the  control 
of  organized  crime  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
HJl.  17642.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  unem- 
ployed individual  a  deduction  from  gross  In- 
come for  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  In  seek- 
ing employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
HJl.   17543.   A  bin  to  amend   section  403 
of  chi^ter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization m  supporting  assUtance  for  the 
national     land     reform     program     enacted 
March  26,  1970.  by  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.   17548.   A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hovislng  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
Hjr.  Res.  1224.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Technology;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HJ.  Res.  1225.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  CJonstltutlon  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTERS)  : 

HJ.  Res.  1228.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
temporary  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
investigate  and  report  to  (Congress  on  the 
shooting  of  students  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity, Kent,  Ohio,  by  members  of  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard;  to  the  (Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  804.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reaffirm  Osngress*  Constitutional  responslbU- 
Ity  of  cons\Utatlon  with  the  President  on 
matters  affecting  grave  national  issues  of  war 
and  peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  606.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
modify  certain  tariff  concessions  granted  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOKR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ScHEtTER,  and  Mr.  <Xat)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  606.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
Involvement  of  VS.  Military  Forces  In  Cam- 
bodia and  censuring  the  President  for  such 
action:  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affaln. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

H.  Res.  980.  Resolution  to  stop  funds  for 
war  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 
for  war  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.  Res.  981.  Resolution  to  stop  funds  for 
war  In  (Tambodla,  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 
for  war  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.OLSEN: 

H.  Res.  982.  Resolution  to  stop  funds  for 
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war  In  CambodU.  Laos,  and  to  limit  funda 
for  war  in  Vietnam;   to  tbe  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  omNOKR: 
H.  Ree.  083.  Resolution   to 
war  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
for  war  In  Vietnam;   to  tbe 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.  Res.  984.  Resolution  to 

war  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 

for  war  In  Vietnam;   to  tbe 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkxt,   Mr.   Adam^ 
Mr.    CoRXLAN.     Mr 


Mr.   Button, 

CoKTXBs,     Mr. 

FaAsn,  Mr.  Gtjde.  Mr.  Halpkrn,  Mr 
Hakkincton.  Mr.  IIathaway,  Mr. 
LowxNSTXiN.  Mr.  Mekva,  Mr.  Moasi, 
Mr.  MosHK«.  Mr.  Red  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  few  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Whalkn) 
H.  Res.  985.  ResoluUon  to  ^t  an  expendi- 
ture UmltaUon  on  the  American  military  ef- 
fort In  Southeast  Asia;  to  thp  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  986.  Resolution  to  stop  funds  for 
war  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  t^  limit  funds  for 
war  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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stop  funds  for 
to  limit  funds 
Committee  on 


stop  funds  for 
to  limit  funds 
Committee  on 


By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.  Rea.  987.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  and  study  the  vio- 
lence at  Kent  State  University;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.  Res.  088.  ResoluUon  to  stop  funds  for 
war  m  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 
for  war  In  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Cctfollna: 
H.  Res.  989.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  study  U.S.  military  involvement 
In    Southecat    Asia;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lkoort, 
Mr.  TmnrET,  Mr.  Olsbn,  Mr.  MooK- 
RXAD,  Mr.  Pownx,  Mr.  Stokks,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Rkid  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hawkiks.  and  Mr.  Contkes)  : 
H.  Res.  090.  ResoluUon    to    designate    Biay 
8,  1970,  as  a  Day  of  National  Mourning,  and 
so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.  Res.  991.  Resolution   to   stop   funds   for 
war  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  to  limit 
fimds  for  war  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  992.  Resolution  to  stop  fvmds  for 
war  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 


for  war  In  Vietnam;   to  the  OommKtee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Woljt: 
H.  Ree    993.  Resolution  to  stop  funds  for 
war  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 
for  war  in  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  17644.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the  Tra- 
buco  family;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
H.R.    17545.    A    blU    for   the   relief   of   Mr. 
Eung  Sup   Ham  and   Mrs.  Do  Seung  Kang 
Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HJl.   17548.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  ot  Col. 
John  H.  Sherman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
HJl.  17547.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  AUredo 
Moraldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


mSXTY^— Thursday,  May  7,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  oiclocic  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Bon.  James  B. 
Allin,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Reverend  John  H.  Tletjen,  S.T.M.. 
Th.  D..  president,  Concojdla  Seminary. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  our  Father.  Lord  Df  the  nations, 
life-giving  Spirit: 

You  have  created  all  people  with  a 
common  humanity  for  llf ^  together  with 
You.  We  acknowledge  Yo<ir  rule  and  au- 
thority In  our  world  and  in  our  Nation. 
We  humbly  confess  oui^  need  for  Your 
gtildance  if  we  are  to  do  Your  will.  We 
confidently  claim  Your  ifomise  to  hear 
our  prayers.  I 

We  ask  You  to  bless  th^  United  States 
of  America,  our  Presldeilt.  and  all  who 
shape  our  destiny  that.j  Your  blessing 
resting  on  us.  we  may  be  a  blessing  to 
all  the  people  of  the  worla. 

We  pray  this  day  especially  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  for  all  Its  Members.  Give 
them  strength  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens 
of  office  our  fellow  citizens  have  laid  wi 
them.  Endow  them  with  wisdom  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Grant  them 
courage  to  resist  every  evil,  to  oppose  all 
wrong,  and  to  champion  what  is  good 
and  right.  Equip  them  ta  be  Instruments 
through  which  Justice  a>id  brotherhood 
and  peace  may  reign  more  fully  in  our 
Nation  and  in  our  world. 

Bestow  Your  blessing.  O  Lord,  that 
what  Is  said  and  done  Iti  this  Chamber 
may  help  us  all  to  do  Justice,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  You  our 
God.  Amen. 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

n.8.   Senatx, 
PaxsmcNT  PRO  txmpoib, 
Woihington,  DC,  May  7,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Au-xn,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duUes  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
RICHARD   B.   RrrssELi., 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  17123) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  smd  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  flsc-J  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapon..;,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  sJid 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  May  8,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OP 
DEWT  PRO 


The  PRESIDINO 
win  irieaae  read  a 


AiriTNO    PRESI- 
TEIiO>ORE 


OPBICER.  The  clerk 
comn  unlcatlon  to  the 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Sp)eaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2452)  to  amend  section 
211  of  the  Public  Service  Act  to  equalize 
the  retirement  benefits  for  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with 
retirement  benefits  provided  for  other  of- 
ficers In  the  uniformed  services,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Auxm)  . 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott) 
imder  the  previous  order,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour  and  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me 
briefly,  without  losing  any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  eJl  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


May  7,  1970 

PROTECTIVE  EYE  DEVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.   843,   HJl.   9528. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixjre.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Assistant  Legislattve  Clerk.  HJl. 
9528.  to  require  students  and  teachers  in 
educational  institutions  and  work  train- 
ing programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  wear  protective  devices  for  their  eyes 
while  participating  in  or  observing  cer- 
tain courses  of  Instruction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  every  student,  teacher,  or  other  per- 
son participating  in,  teaching,  or  observing 
any  of  the  following  courses  of  Instruction 
in  any  school  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
shall  be  required  to  wear  Industrial  quality 
eye  protective  devices — 

(1)  vocattonal,  technical,  industrial,  arts, 
chemical,  or  chemical-physical  courses  of 
InstrucUon  Involving  exposure  to  (A)  hot 
molten  metals,  or  other  molten  materials; 
(B)  milling,  sawing,  turning,  shaping,  cut- 
ting, grinding,  or  stamping  of  any  soUd 
materials;  (C)  heat  treatment,  tempering,  or 
kiln  firing  of  any  metal  or  other  material; 
(D)  gas  or  electxlc  arc  welding,  or  other  forms 
of  welding  processes;  (E)  repair  or  servicing 
of  any  vehicle;  or  (F)  causUc  or  explosive 
materials;  or  ,.,      ^ 

(2)  chemical,  physical,  or  combined 
chemical-physical  laboratory  courses  of  In- 
struction involving  caustic  or  explosive  ma- 
terials, hot  liquids  or  soUds,  Injurious  radia- 
tions, or  other  hazards. 

Sec  a.  The  eye  protective  devices  required 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  be  fur- 
nished to  all  students  and  teachers,  pur- 
chased and  sold  at  cost  to  students  and 
teachers,  or  made  available  for  a  moderate 
rental  fee,  and  shall  be  furnished  for  all 
visitors  to  shops  and  laboratories  wherein 
such  courses  of  instruction  are  held,  for  use 
by  them  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  devices  required  to  be  worn  by 
thU  Act  shall  meet  or  exceed  the  speclflca- 
Uons  of  the  trSA  Standard  Practice  for  Oc- 
cupational and  Educational  Eye  and  Face 
ProtecUon— USAS  Z87.1— 196a— and  subse- 
quent versions  thereof,  approved  by  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute, 
Incorporated. 

Sbc.  3.  The  District  of  Columbia  Coimcll 
Is  authorized  to  Issue  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"school"  means  any  school  tmder  the  control 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, any  college,  school,  or  other  voca- 
tional or  educational  facility  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  any 
private  school,  and  any  college,  university, 
or  other  vocational  or  educational  Institu- 
tion or  faculty  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Colxunbla. 
SBC.  5.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  foUowlng  the  date 
of  Its  enactment. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
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of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 


The  tiUe  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  require  certain  persons  to 
wear  approved  eye  protective  devices 
when  participating  in  certain  vocational, 
industrial  arts,  chemical-physical  labo- 
ratory courses,  and  work-training  pro- 
grams of  Instruction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-838),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FURFOSZ    or   TRS    BTT.I. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU,  H.R.  9628,  U  to 
require  students,  teachers  and  observers  to 
wear  eye  protective  devices  while  participat- 
ing In  or  observing  certain  courses  of  study 
or  types  of  training  In  public  or  private  fa- 
cllltlea  In  the  District  of  Colxmibla. 

This  bill  would  broaden  the  minimal 
precautions  now  provided  by  regulation  to 
as  to  require  the  wearing  of  protective  de- 
vices wherever  there  U  a  condition  which  Is 
hazardous  to  the  eyes  In  connection  with 
educational  or  training  programs. 

NXED    roa    THX    IXOISLATION 


At  the  present  time  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, there  are  no  regulations  applying 
generally  to  all  public  and  private  educa- 
tional and  training  activities  and  reqiilring 
the  use  of  protective  eye  wear  where  hazard- 
ous conditions  are  present.  Such  regulations 
as  do  exist  are  those  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  are  i4)pllcable  only  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Private  schools  and  public  and  private  higher 
educational  instttutlons  have  no  uniform 
poUcy  relating  to  the  use  of  protective  devices 
to  prevent  Injury  to  the  eyes.  In  testimony 
before  the  committee,  a  representative  of  the 
American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  indi- 
cated that  surveys  conducted  Jointly  with 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Society  In  1966 
and  1969  of  shop  and  laboratory  classes  In 
District  of  Columbia  schools  showed  that 
hazardous  conditions  and  lack  of  safety 
equipment  were  present  In  aU  of  the  schools 
visited. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THK    BILL 

The  bill,  HH.  9528,  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  yo\ir  committee.  Is  patterned  after 
the  Model  School  Eye  Safety  Law  which  has 
been  adopted  In  more  than  30  States.  The 
bill  specifically  menUons  the  types  of  pro- 
grams and  Instructional  activities  for  which 
the  wearing  of  protective  devices  Is  neces- 
sary for  those  who  are  participating  or  ob- 
serving. This  Includes,  In  general,  those  ac- 
tivities Involving  caustic  chemical  or  hot 
materials,  those  processes  related  to  the  form- 
ing, shaping,  and  surfacing  of  solid  materials, 
processes  Involving  electromagnetic  and  par- 
ticulate radiation,  and  such  other  hazards  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  protective  devices 
used  pursuant  to  this  bill  meet  or  exceed  the 
specifications  set  forth  by  the  United  States 
of  America  Standards  Institute  In  the  U.SA. 
Standard  Practice  for  Occupational  and  Edu- 
cational Eye  and  Face  Protection,  Z  87.1- 
1968.  This  standard  was  developed  with  the 
help  of  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
IndlvlduaU  with  knowledge,  experience,  and 
interact  In  the  field.  Tbe  stazMlard  U  in- 


tended as  a  guide  to  aid  tbe  manufacturer. 
the  consumer,  and  the  public  In  the  propw 
selection  and  use  of  face  and  eye  protective 
equipment.  The  standard  Is  subject  to  peri- 
odic review  and  revision,  and  the  bill  provldea 
that  changes  In  the  standard  have  effect  In 
the  District  of  Colmnbla. 

Many  States,  Including  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, vise  this  standard  In  their  eye  protec- 
tion'  statutes,  and  your  committee  bellevea 
that  Its  inclusion  In  this  legislation  will  In- 
8\ire  that  the  eye  protective  devices  used  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  safe  and 
effective. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS' 
RETTIREMENT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  844,  H.R.  15980. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stoted  by  tiUe. 

The  AssisTAKT  Legislative  Clerk.  HJi. 
15980,  to  make  certain  revisions  In  the 
retirement  benefits  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  school  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cational employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-839) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUKPOSK   or   THK    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  HJl.  16980.  la  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachw*' 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  the  same  re- 
tirement benefits  for  the  teachers  and  other 
professional  employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Education  as  are  presenUy 
afforded  the  classified  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  government* 
who  retire  under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law  91-93.  ^- 
proved  October  20,  1969. 

paoviBiOHS  or  thx  bill 

There  are  12  provisions  of  HJl.  16980,  aU  of 
which  are  amendments  to  the  District  of  Co- 
Ixunbla  Teachers'  Retirement  Act.  They  are 
as  follows: 


1.  New  haaia  for  compufotton  o/  cmnvitiea 
The  bill  will  authorize  the  oon^utatton  of 
annuities  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  high- 
est consecutive  3-year  average  salary,  rather 
than  the  present  highest  5-year  average.  It  la 
understood  that  this  provision  will  reault  m 
an  increase  of  approximately  6  percent  in  re- 
tired teachers'  annuities.  However,  none  of 
the  benefit  provisions  of  this  bill  will  apply 
to  the  annuities  of  those  teachers  who  re- 
tired prior  to  October  20,  1989,  the  effective 
date  for  the  benefits  In  this  legislation. 
2.  Service  credit  for  unused  tick  leave 
This  bill  provides  that  sick  leave  which 
an  employee  has  accumulated  at  the  time 
of  Ms  retirement  be  credited,  with  no  de- 
posit required  for  such  days,  to  the  em- 
ployee's length  of  service  In  computing  hla 
anniilty.  However,  such  days  of  unused  aide 
leave  may  not  be  used  In  determining  either 
average  salary  or  ellglbUlty  for  an  annuity. 
This  provUion  Is  In  keeping  with  the  present 
trend  regarding  unused  sick  leave  In  other 
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larg«  pubUc  school  BystemajM  weU  u  with 
the  poUcy  which  now  ap^Uee  to  retlraes 
under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act.  The 
committee  feela  that  thlsi  provision  will 
provide  an  incenUve  »galnsi  abuses  of  the 
Blck  leave  prlvUege.  j 

3.  Addition  to  "coat  of  living"  increases 

HJL  16980  authorizes  a  1  toercent  cost-of- 
Uvlng  adjustment,  to  be  abpUed  In  addl- 
Uon  to  any  Increases  In  annuities  based  on 
the  consumer  price  Index  fl*ure  as  provided 
under  present  law.  Inasmuch  as  this  Is  the 
only  area  of  protecUon  forjretlrees  against 
InfUtlon.  your  committee  fe«s  that  this  pro- 
vision Is  of  vital  importance. 

4.  Minimum  service  requirement  for 
survivor  annuity  eliaibility 

A  serious  present  weakness  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  teachers' i  retirement  sys- 
tem Is  Its  faUure  to  furnish  realistic  pro- 
tection for  employees  with  f  *wer  than  5  years 
of  service.  Currently,  If  a  tiacher  dies  with 
lees  than  5  years  of  servlde.  his  survivors 
get  only  a  refund  of  his  annuity  contrlbu- 
tlona  plus  3  percent  compounded  Interest 
thereon  to  the  date  of  his  death.  Employees 
In  private  indTistry.  however,  being  subject 
to  the  Social  Security  ActJ  are  entlUed  to 
survivor  annuity  protectloij  after  as  much 
as  18  months  of  service.  TJhls  appUes  also 
In  the  case  of  employees  j  under  the  civil 
service  system. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  same  protec- 


tion should  be  provided  for 


ployees    under    the    Dlstrltt    of    Columbia 
Teachers'    Retirement    Actj    and    therefore 

ANNUITY  FORMULAS.  PUESENT  AND 


Condition 


When  tJiei*  is  i  wnrivini  spouM. 


When  lhtf»  is  no  survi»in|  spouM 


HJl.  16980  reduces  the  minimum  length  of 
service  for  survivor  annuity  eligibility  from 
5  years  to  18  months. 

5.  Guaranteed  minimum  annual  annuity  for 
adult  survivors  of  deceased  teachers 

US,.  15980  provides  that  a  widow,  widower, 
or  dependent  parent  of  a  deceased  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  66  percent  of  (a) 
40  percent  of  the  teacher's  average  salary  as 
used  for  computing  annuity,  or  (b)  his  an- 
nuity projected  to  60  years  of  age,  whichever 
is  the  smaller  amount.  Under  present  law, 
If  a  District  of  Columbia  teacher  dies  after  6 
years  of  eUglble  service,  the  widow,  depend- 
ent widower,  or  dependent  parent  would  be 
entitled  to  only  6.1  percent  of  the  deceased 
teacher's  average  salary. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  allow  the 
surviving  adult  dependent  In  such  an  In- 
stance to  receive  an  annuity  of  approximately 
23  percent  of  such  salary. 

All  of  the  benefit  provisions  of  H.R.  15980 
have  their  counterparts  In  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  as  presently  amended  except 
for  this  provision.  Since  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Retirement  Act  presently 
provides  annuities  for  dependent  parents,  the 
committee  feels  It  proper  to  continue  this 
policy  on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for 
other  adult  dependents. 
6.  Increased  yearly  onnu«y  for  child  survivors 

of  deceased  teachers  or  teacher  retirees 

The  bill  provides  increased  annuities  for 
chUd  survivors  of  District  of  Columbia  teach- 
ers or  teacher  retirees,  as  shown  In  the  fol- 
lowing chart. 

PROPOSED.  FOR  CHILD  SURVIVORS  OF  DECEASED  TEACHERS  OR  TEACHER  RETIREES 


survivors  of  em- 


PresMit 


PropoMO.  H.R.  ISMO 


Th«lt»»r»nKiuntol: 

(a)  40  percent  ol  tti*  tMchir  s  iver- 

«(«  salary  (lor  purposes  ol 
computing  annuity)  divided 
by  the  number  ol  children; 

(b)  $600;  or  .^  ,. 

(c)  $1,S00  divided  by  the  number 

ol  children. 
.  The  lesser  amount  ol:    .    ^      .      .     . 
(a)  50    percent    ol    the    teacher  $ 
average    salary    divided    by 
the  number  at  children; 
<b)  J720;  or 

(c)  {2,160  divided  by  the  number 
~  of  children. 


The  lesser  amount  ol: 

(a)  60  percent  of  the  teacher  s  aver- 

age   salary,    divided    by    the 
number  ol  children; 

(b)  J900;  or  ^       . 

(c)  t2.700  divided  by  the  number  ol 

children. 

The  lesser  amount  ol: 

(a)  7S    percent    of    the    teacher  s 

average    salary    divided    by 
the  number  of  children; 

(b)  $1,080;  or 

(c)  $3,240  divided  by  the  number 

of  children. 


Note:  These  amounts  are  irrespectii  e  ol  cost-of-living  increases. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  youf  committee  that 
these  increased  annuities  for  child  survi- 
vors are  much  more  consistent  with  present 
day  economic  conditions  thfui  are  those  pres- 
ently provided  In  the  Dls^ct  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Retirement  Act.  | 
7.  Increased  yearly  annuiti$s  for.widows  and 
widowers  of  ditabilitT/i  annuitants 

At  present,  the  survlvln<  spouse  of  a  dis- 
ability retiree  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
teachers'  retirement  system  faces  the  same 
problem  as  do  adult  sur^vors  of  teachers 
not  on  disability  retirement,  as  discussed  In 
this  report  under  Item   (S.)    above. 

Currently,  a  teacher  retired  on  disability 
receives  an  annuity  based  on  the  smaller  of 
(a)  40  percent  of  hi*  aver|«e  salary,  or  (b) 
IxU  anniUty  projected  to  age  80  years.  How- 
ever, U  that  teacher  on  dlnbUlty  retirement 
■hould  die.  theae  provlaloas  no  longer  apply 
and  his  spouse  would  be  entitled  to  only 
a  survivor  annuity  based!  on  the  teacher's 
number  of  years  of  eligible  service.  In  the 
case  of  a  disabled  teacher  with  0  years  of 
service  at  the  time  of  retirement,  for  exam- 
ple, the  annuity  would  b*  only  5  1  percent 
of  the  teacher's  average  salary.  The  amend- 
ment pnqiKwed  In  HJl.  169io,  however,  would 
allow  the  siirvlvlng  widow  or  widower  In  thU 
Instance  to  receive  65  pfrcent  of  the  de- 
ceased's disability  annuity.  Including  any 
Increase  because  of  disability  retirement. 


8.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that  a  child 
must  receive  more  than  one-half  his  sup- 
port from  the  deceased  parent  in  order  to 
receive  a  survivor's  annuity 
The  requirement  that  a  child  must  have 
received  more  than  one-half  his  support  from 
the  deceased  parent  In  order  to  qualify  for 
a  survivor's  annuity  was  eliminated  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  by  Public  Law 
89-604.  approved  July  18.  1966.  Public  Law 
90-231,    approved    December    29,    1967,    was 
designed  to  grant  personnel  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxmibla  teachers'  retirement  sys- 
tem the  same  benefits  as  were  provided  civil 
service  retirees  by  the  above-cited  act.  How- 
ever, the  provision  regarding  the  50-percent 
support  requirement  was  overlooked  at  that 
time.  This  provision  of  H.R.  15980  eliminates 
thU  Inequity 

9.  Increase    the    survivorship    annuity    of 
widows,  widowers,  and  dependent  widow- 
ers of  teachers  who  retired  or  died  prior 
to  October  24.  1962,  from  SO  percent  to  55 
percent  of  the  employee's  annuity 
Prior  to  1963,  the  survivors  of  both  teach- 
ers and  civil  service  retirees  were  entitled  to 
an  annuity  of  50  percent  of  the  former  em- 
ployee's aimulty.  In  1962  this  figiire  was  in- 
creased to  55  percent  for  such  survivors  of 
annuitants  under  the  civil  service  system  by 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  on  October  11, 
1962;  and  for  survivors  of  anntiltanta  under 


the  District  of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement 
system  by  section  203  of  PubUc  Law  87-881, 
approved  October  24,  1962.  Neither  of  these 
amendments,  however,  was  made  retroactive 
at  that  time,  and  thus  both  groups  of  sur- 
vivors of  annuitants  retired  or  otherwise 
separated  prior  to  the  dates  of  enactment 
of  these  respective  laws  were  still  limited  at 
that  time  to  50  percent  of  the  annuity. 

Title  V.  section  507,  of  the  Federal  Salary 
eoid  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  1966  (Public  tAW 
89-504).  approved  July  18,  1966.  Increased 
the  annuities  of  civil  service  annuitants  who 
were  retired  or  otherwise  separated  prior  to 
October  11.  1962,  by  10  percent.  This  was 
equivalent  to  Increasing  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  annuities  for  such  survivors  from 
50  to  55  percent  of  the  employee's  annuity. 
However,  even  through  Public  Law  90-231, 
approved  December  29,  1967,  was  modeled 
to  provide  the  same  benefits  to  District  of 
Columbia  teacher  retirees  as  had  been  af- 
forded civil  service  retirees  \inder  Public 
Law  89-504,  this  law  did  not  Include  a  pro- 
vision which  would  have  eliminated  the  In- 
equity described  above.  Thus,  while  survi- 
vors of  all  civil  service  retirees  are  eligible  to 
receive  a  maximum  of  55  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's annuity  regardless  of  when  the  em- 
ployee retired  or  was  otherwise  separated, 
and  although  survivors  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia teachers  who  retired  or  were  separated 
after  October  24.  1962,  enjoyed  the  same 
benefit,  the  survivors  of  teachers  who  re- 
tired or  died  before  October  34,  1962.  are 
singularly  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this 
5  percent  differential.  The  committee  feels 
that  this  Inequity  should  be  eliminated. 

10.  Increase  in  teachers'  rate  of  contribution 

to  their  retirement  fund 
The  bill  provides  that  the  rate  of  contrlbu- 
Uon  of  teachers  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
teachers'  retirement  fund  shall  be  increased 
from  6.5  percent  to  7  percent  of  their  sal- 
aries. This  is  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969. 

This  rate  of  contribution  Is  the  same  as 
that  required  of  civil  service  employees. 

11.  Authorize  creditable  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes  for  periods  of  authorized 
leave  urithout  pay  for  teachers  serving  as 
officers  of  employee  organizations 

The  bill  will  authorize  teachers  to  count 
as  creditable  service  for  retirement  purposes 
all  periods  of  authorized  leave  without  pay 
while  serving  as  officers  of  employee  orga- 
nizations. 

Title  V,  section  503  of  Public  taw  89-504, 
approved  July  18.  1965.  amended  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  an 
employee  under  civil  service  on  leave  without 
pay.  while  serving  as  a  full-time  officer  of  an 
organization  composed  of  Government  em- 
ployees, may  count  such  time  as  creditable 
service  toward  his  retirement  under  the  civil 
service  system.  However,  such  an  employee  is 
required  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  that  por- 
tion of  his  retirement  accruing  during  his 
period  of  leave  without  pay.  That  Is.  he  must 
pay  not  only  his  regular  contribution  to  the 
retirement  fund  for  that  time  (but  also  that 
part  of  his  annuity  which  Is  normally  con- 
tributed by  the  Government  for  that  period 
of  creditable  service.  Also,  teachers  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
periods  of  leave  without  pay  for  educational 
purposes  (sabbatical  leave)  are  authorized  to 
count  such  periods  as  creditable  service  for 
retirement,  pursuant  to  the  act  approved 
June  27.  1960  (District  of  Columbia  Code, 
sec.  31-746).  However,  there  Is  presently  no 
such  provision  for  teachers  serving  as  officers 
of  employee  organizations. 

The  teachers  In  the  District  of  Colxmibla 
public  school  system  are  represented  by  the 
Washington  Teachers  Union  as  their  bargain- 
ing agent  with  the  goverxunent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla.  This  organization  has,  in 
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UiUUm  from  tragic  clrciunstances  resulting  from 

fact,    a   proportionally    higher    ni«mber^lp                      contributions W.a  confrontations;   but  that  we.  who  have 

than  comparable  of8»^^^"°^Jl,^i!f  ^  of     i^^t  earned  by  reserve  fund. 2.0  responsibilities,  must  continue  to  assert 

^'"''"Z^n^'Zl'^Iite^^^^^^-^-     Sswtt  :r^lun5>l.  government  con-  J?^    and    miist    continue    to    caution 

^t'  to'^^triS^teiSfhe^  Who  are  full-time        tnbution> _^  against  resorts  to  violence  while  advocat- 

"Tho°:grth1s7-u1on  wui  lmme<llately  Total  contnbuUon...-— ^.    ».  *  ^^^^^^^^  SU  staid,  and 

affect  only  one  teacher,  the  present  president  qobU  to  the  fund  (Including  refunds,  gentiemanly    university    which    is    the 

of  the  WMhlngton  Teachers  Union,  the  bene-  benefit  payments,  and  actuarial  ex-  University   of  Virginia— which  we  who 

fit  wUl  extend  to  all  teachers  who  may  serve  pensee) *"  „rent  there  called  with  not  SO  SUbUe  ar- 

in  the  future  as  officers  of  employee  orga-  ^^  rogance.  "ttie  University."  which  number* 

nizations.  »•*  balance  to  lun  -                  ^^  in  tiie  Senate  various  of  its  alumni,  m- 

Under  the  language  of  "^^  ?;"'«  Roard  of  'Had  the  District  government's  oontrUni-  ■,^^-ct  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

ployees  of  the  District  of  Coluxnbla^oanl^f  ,j^^  ^^^  ^^p^^ed  on  the  basis  of  jtoe  for-  J^^SSpp^^  (^     Stkknis ) ,    the    distin- 

?Jrr^"S^P°ay    h;enTr.^t^'tC^P^of  -^  S^ T^Sr."^RltSx^t'^''t^.  S^^^n^SS  from  Kansas  (Mr.  P«E- 

a^ln^nu'ufes' accruing  from  that^rlod^  2S^^of  STS^bSfolT^d  iSJe  been  SJ^    the    distinguished   Senator   frtjja 

creditable  service,  as  Is  required  of  employees  """"^J  ^^n^on  ^^Ich  would  have  resultwl  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknnxdy)  .  and  the 

under  the  clvU  service  retirement  system  un-  ^'^''^^^  balance  to  the  retirement  fund  of  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 

der  these  same  circumstances.  ^  ^  mlUlon  which  would  have  accrued  to  the  gpoNc) .  students  at  that  university  have 

12  Modification  of  the  formula  for  the  Dis-  j^j^^.,  reserve.  finally  joined  other  college  groups  in  this 

trict   of  Columbia   ffoyernj^"^*  UJU'J^Ma  -m,,.  -.™«  formula  was  Included  In  the  vast  expression  of  concern.  They  Joined 

oontrtbution  to  the  ^^^'^  °f  ^°'""'"»  i>J5St Tc^iSrapJ^^SSoSTf or  fiscal  in  a  g^tiemanly  way,  as  is  their  mamier. 

t^^^'^^'^'^'^^'l:''^^^^^^..^^^,  ^I'ewiSd  1970,  a£d  his  been  requested  their  ti-ait,  and  Uieir  character. 

under  existing  law,  ^^^if  ^^°^-!f  *7f^d  In  the  District's  budget  as  submitted  for        m  the  3  years  I  attended  the  univer- 

trlct  of  Columbia  tewhere  retirement  luna  g^^    ^„  ^^i  „  ^eU.  sity   I  never   knew   one   university   stu- 

is  derived  from  three  sources.  The  blU  (HJl.  15980)  Includes  a  provWon.  ^     ^   ^                 anything   but    a    black 

iL\trrerrb;Te  reserve  funds.  ^^ro?So«ll."wS^rJni  "«:cS^  ^^^^^''^^^^0?^^.'^'^  "^ 

—Cor^Su-rfrom  the  District  Of  CO-  ^^3^,^^^ ^^ -^^^J.^^;^  ^^^^^TSH^^^^ 

lumbia  government.  q'S  -pay  »»  you  go"  plan  for  the  "normal  we  all  wore  black  neckties  at  the  unlTCT- 

3    section  7  of  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  goet-plus-lnterert"  formula  specified  in  the  sity.  I  suppose  most  of  us  rarely  thought 

Teachers'  Retirement  Act  (District  of  Colum-  ^^^^  j^^    y^a  pi^n   requires   that  the  ^  ponder   the   reason.   We   wore  black 

bla  Code.  sec.  31-727)    requires  an  a^n^w  ,^^jjg„  retirement  fund  be  pegged  at  its  neckties  to  mourn  the  dead  of  our  wars, 

appropriation  from  the  District  of  Co  umoia  ^^^^^  ^  ^  j^^  g^    ^ggg    q,  ^t  an  amount  President    as  we  moum  for   the 

general  fund  Into  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^J^^^  equal  to  the  employees'  equity  In  the  fund.  «\'^-                     •      balance  tiie  value  of 

leachers  retirement  fund.  Each   y^s  ap-  ;^i,ichever  Is  the  larger.  For  active  teachers.  ^!f^'„f '^^^.'tl    «ie    intolerable    conse- 

proprlatlon  Is  to  be  calculated,  on  an  actu-  ^             ^^    13  ^^^^^  the  total  of  their  dissent    ag^t    the    mtoieraoie    conse- 

krlai  basis,  as  a  level  percentage  of  the  pay-  ''trtbutloos.  For  retired  teachers.  It  Is  the  quences  of  violence^ 

roll  of  all  participants  sufficient  to  cover  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ccmtrlbuUons  which  have  not  Let  US  condemn  violence. 

UablUty   normally   accrued,   plus  a  further  ^^^^  returned  to  them  in  the  form  of  an-  Let  us  welcome  dissent, 

amount  equal  to  interest  on  the  unfunded  ^^^^j^  j^j.    ]viaNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

UablUty.  Included  is  a  table  showing  a  year-by-year  ^^  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1968,  appropriation  Mti-  ^^^lon  of  the  financing  of  the  District  ol  ^                   j       minutes,  with  no  dimi- 

mates  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  ^^lumbla  teachers'    retirement    system    as  J^^nn  to  his  time' 

provision   of   law.   and  they  were   substan-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  p^sent  law  as  compared  to  ™°i??;^^i  ^m  happy  to  yield  tO 

tlally  met,  although  some  discrepancies  oc-  P^                ^^    -^  provided  In  this  leglsla-  Mr.  ^^-^^^^ ^5™.^^^^  ^  **""  "** 

curred   because   the  estimates   were   neces-  ^^^  u,  a<nutlon.  there  Is  a  column-by-col-  the  Senator  from  Montana, 

^f  prepared   well   In   advance  and   thua  ^  SpJl^Son  of  the  table.  The  Informa-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr^ident.  there 

were  based   upon  projected  payrolU  which  ^^^  ^^  supplied  by  the  Government  Actu-  js  a  great  influx  of  students  from  various 

sometimes  proved  to  be  too  low.  In  some  ^_  ^^  ^us  xj.s.  Treasury  Department.  parts  of  the  country  into  this  area.  There 

instances,  also,  the  appropriation  was  not  in-                           ^  more.  There  will  be  demonstra- 

creased  by  the  Congress  In  accordance  with  -^^-^-^^  ^^    ^  vmderstand.  as  well  in  Uie  Na- 

the  estimate  submitted.  ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  ^     ,'  Capital  over  Uie  weekaid. 

r^T^T^Srd^LTrJ^r.T\^d  Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  i  have  been  talking  with  some  of  toe 

L^^ted  to  $68.1  miiuon.  and  the  unfunded  genator  from  Colorado  yield,  witiiout  students,  some  of  whom  I  met  acciden- 

SSSy  st^Tat  $138.6  muuon.  The  Dis-  ^^^  ^ight  to  the  floor,  just  for  1  tally  and  otiier  students  from  MonUna 

^t  of  Columbia  government  felt  that  the  J°?J"yf^    "*  who  were  attending  eastern  umversities. 

condition  of  this  fund  was  a  Wealthy  one.  uii^     alloTT  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  I  found  them  to  be  deeply  concerned.  I 

and  that  further  accumulation  of  subrtan-  .^.^^TL^^^^ylaai,  found  Uiem  to  be  individuals  who  want 

tial  amounts  of  money  In  the  fund's  reserve  the  Senator  from  Pennsyivama.  Jo  do  Uie  right  thing  witiiin  the  Consti- 

was  not  warranted  In  view  of  the  city's  need  ^____^^  Stion    who  wantto  be  heard  and  who 

sySng^ltl^u^dSffo^r^SSI^'eS'Tea  to  THE  TRAGEDY  AT  KENT  8TATO  UNI"  want  to  be  given  some  assurances  tiiat 

the  C^np^eM   the  city  requested  permission  VERSITY  AND  VIOLENCE  ON  CAM-  their  complaints  will  be  heeded, 

to  adjust  Its  contribution  to  the  teachers  puSES  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  ac- 

retirement  fund  so  that  the  amount  appro-  ofwrT  Mr  President  I  am  glad  tions  taken  by  the  adminlstrationin  re- 

prlated  would  be  sufficient  only  to  provide  _^p^- SC?^' f^' *7^°^^ A^jT^  ^gnt  days;  for  example,  by  the  Depart- 

for  the  normal  cost  to  the  fund  for  that  year  Uiat  tiie  iTft^'^^Vl^t^^CBX^  S^istice  in  asking  for  a  waiver  of 

less  the  sum  of  the  teachers'  contributions  ^iss  met  with  stiidents  from  Kent  State  ^*"' ^"^"j    gotoatUiese  young  men 

imd  the  interest  earned  by  the  funds  reserve,  university.  I  am  glad  that  tiiere  is  ob-  ^^^^^J^^^l^^^JT^  JiTpeace- 

in  considering  this  request.  th«,  Hou^e  ^^^  interest  at  the  White  House,  as  apj ^°°^^°  "J^  ^^^^ J^^end ?w^ 

Committee  on  Appropriations  took  the  poal-  ^j^     j^  ^Maa  Congress  and  in  the  coun-  able  demonstration  this  weeKena.  1  was 

tlSHhat  inasmuch  as  the  District  of  Co-  g]^"^Xtoe  concems  of  our  young  Pleased  Uiat  the  PresWent  f ound^  hot^ 

lumbia  government's  proposal  would  Involve  "21',^  of  his  time  to  sit  down  with  six  students 

a  smaller  appropriation  of  funds  than  would  P®^^^-    ,^  ^.  ..  fl.^  s-n^e  way  to  cross  from    Kent    State    University.    I    was 

the  formula  imposed  by  existing  law.  the  re-  We  have  got  to  °=f, ^^^f^J^.^nrtinTto  Dleased  and  pleasanUy  surprised  to  read 

auest  was  a  propw^ne  and  within  their  au-  the  various  gaps  of  misunderstanding,  to  Pjeasea  »"^*^"f  j-ligo-^  about  the 

thorttyT  JrSnt^Accordingiy.  the  District  of  ^each  down.  over,  and  across  to  reassure  ^^^  "°!^/  ItTSST^oftoe  In- 

SSuibi.  Appropriations  Act  for  1968  In-  ^^  g^^dents  of  this  country  tiiat.  indeed,  letter  ^^f^^^^f^'^^teto  toe 

eluded  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  tb«  ^11  is  not  lost  to  toem.  toat  toere  Is  a  terior  ^?^,TiS^ni2?RtS  I  toSk 

DUtrlct'B  contribution  to  the  teachers  re-  ^ponsibility  which  pervades  tiie  institu-  President  of  the  ^°i*~  °»^^,ij^^ 

tipsment  fund  only  In  the  amount  requested.  ^^^/"J'^^rnmentrwhich  they  call  toe  toese  are  all  steps  in  the  right  dlrectiMi, 

Ftor  fiacal  year  1968,  the  contributions  to  SS.l2tSentimd  which  we  call  society,  and  I  for  one  wish  to  commead  toe  ad- 

and  expenditures  from  the  retirement  fund  ^"^Ss^out  to  th^  whosufler  ministration  and  give  to  it  its  Just  due. 

were  as  foUowa:  uuavx/vu               e 
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I  believe  we  are  facing  a  tnost  danger- 
ous and  stormy  sltxiatlon  In  this  country. 
It  does  not  apply  only  tq  students  In 
college;  there  are  milllotis  of  other 
youngsters  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college  and  who,  somehow 
or  other,  have  been  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
They,  too.  must  and  shofQd  be  given 
consideration. 

The  trend  in  this  coimtry  has  been  to- 
ward a  polarization  of  the  people.  It  is 
an  ugly  trend,  because  it  wUl  do  the 
Republic  no  good.  I  would  pope  that  the 
evidence  we  have  seen  this;  week,  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  desire  t«  bring  about 
a  mutual  accommodation,  will  be  con- 
tinued. I  would  hope  thati  these  yoimg 
men  and  women,  college  smjd  noncollege, 
will  be  listened  to,  wiU  be  bf  ard,  and  will 
have  consideration  grlven  to  jthe  questions 
on  their  minds.  I  am  sine  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  intends  to  do  Just 
that,  so  far  as  these  yourtg  people  are 
concerned.  It  will  be  an  education  not 
only  for  us  as  individuals^  but  also,  I 
think,  for  the  administratio^.  We  csuuiot 
turn  our  backs  on  these  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, these  fellow  citizens,  t^ese  children 
of  ours.  Most  of  them  want  to  do  the 
right  thing.  They  are  all  Entitled  to  be 
heard. 

I  do  not  advocate  assaults  on  persons 
or  property.  Those  actions  lie  outside 
the  scope  of  the  protection^  provided  by 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  But  I  do  believe  in 
the  right  of  dissent — peaceable  dissent.  I 
do  believe  in  the  right  of  these  yoimg 
people  to  petition  their  Senators,  their 
R^resentatives,  and  their  Oovemment. 
I  do  believe  in  the  elements  of  the  first 
amendment:  freedom  of  press,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  the 
right  to  assemble  peiiceably — and 
"peaceably"  is  the  key  wofd. 

So  I  would  hope  that  theie  young  peo- 
ple, when  they  meet  this  weekend,  will 
do  so  peaceably.  If  they  do,  I  think  I  can 
assure  them  that  in  that  way  they  will 
have  a  greater  effect  than  in  any  other 
way.  If  there  is  violence  on  the  part  of 
a  mini-group,  as  was  the  cajse  in  front  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  time  of 
the  moratoriiun  last  November,  and  as 
was  the  case  at  Ehipont  Clrole  and  before 
the  South  Vietnamese  Rmt>a.ssy,  that  Is 
what  the  television  cameriks  will  focus 
on.  that  is  what  will  get  t^e  attention, 
and  that  is  what  will  creajte  the  wrong 
Impression. 

So  I  say  to  these  young  people  that  I 
hope  they,  as  citizens,  will  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  proper  manner.  If  they  do  so, 
it  wUl  be  to  their  own  and  lio  the  Repub- 
lic's benefit. 


1 


ORDER  OP  BUSI^iESS 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Oolorac 
the  imderstandlng  that  he 
the  floor  and  that  the 
him    will    not    be 
yielding? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  PnsU 
the  distinguished  Senator!  from  South 
Dakota  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
Quett. 


dent,  will 

yield,  with 

will  not  lose 

yielded  to 

ed    by    so 

1. 1  yidd  to 


THE  McOOVERN-HATFIELD  AMEND- 
BiIENT  TO  END  THE  WAR — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hahtkx)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  an  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  bill.  This  brings  to 
14  the  number  of  Senators  who  sire  co- 
sponsoring  that  amendment. 

I  wish  to  aissociate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  There  is  no  question  that  a 
person  cannot  hope  to  end  violence  in 
Asia  by  backing  it  in  America.  We  are 
not  going  to  end  the  war  by  wringing  our 
hands,  by  throwing  bricks,  or  by  burning 
buildings.  The  way  to  do  it  is  by  our  con- 
stitutional system,  in  voting  yes  or  no  on 
the  question  of  whether  we  want  the  war 
to  continue.  I  expect  that  that  vote  will 
come  in  30  or  40  days,  when  the  mili- 
tary procurement  appropriation  bill  Is 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
Then  every  Senator  will  have  a  chance 
to  go  on  record  before  the  American  peo- 
ple and  for  the  historical  record  as  to 
whether  at  this  time  of  crisis  in  the  life 
of  oiu"  country  he  favors  the  continuance 
of  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  or 
would  like  to  end  it  in  the  only  way  Con- 
gress can  end  it;  namely,  by  a  curtail- 
ment of  funds. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  will 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  submitted  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HAimtLD)  a  week  ago  today,  Thursday, 
April  30.  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  now  has  the  cosponsorship  of  12 
additional  Senator.  When  I  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  bill  to  limit  further 
funds  for  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
to  the  amoimt  needed  to  withdraw  our 
forces  safely,  I  did  not  at  first  think 
there  was  a  chance  of  getting  more  than 
a  handful  of  cosponsors.  But  that  was 
before  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  the 
shocking  events  at  Kent  State,  and  other 
developments  which,  I  now  believe,  win, 
with  hard  work  in  the  Senate,  produce 
enough  cosponsors  and  votes  to  carry  this 
amendment.  It  is  the  hottest  and  most 
hopeful  article  now  sweeping  the  cam- 
puses, concerned  churches,  and  peace- 
oriented  groups  in  America. 

Prom  the  beginning,  I  was  determined 
to  seek  the  broadest  possible  bipartisan 
base  for  this  effort,  and  asked  Senator 
HATmtLD  to  Join  me  as  a  Republican  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  He  readily 
agreed  to  do  so. 

Then,  in  quick  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ooodell)  ,  the  Republican 
Senator  who  had  earlier  proposed  cut- 
ting off  funds  for  U.S.  military  forces 
in  Vietnam,  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  with 
two  highly  respected  Democratic  Sena- 
tors— the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HxTCHXs).  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CiAMSToif ) . 

Hie  modified  amendment  which  I  sub- 


mitted on  Tuesday.  May  5.  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Senators  Hattzku),  Oood- 
KLL.  HuGHXs,  and  CitAifSTON  drew  as  co- 
sponsors  that  same  day  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotttx)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondai^).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mztcalt),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young).  Then 
yesterday  the  Junior  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravkl)  Joined 
aa  cosponsors.  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  Joining  to- 
day. Thus  a  total  of  14  Senator  have 
Joined  in  7  days'  time  as  cosponsors. 

The  dynamics  that  are  imfolding  In 
the  Nation  and  in  the  Senate  lead  me  to 
believe  that  before  the  Senate  votes  on 
this  amendment  In  approximately  30 
days,  we  will  have  enough  votes  to 
carry  it.  In  any  event,  every  Senator  will 
at  long  last  be  required  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  the  American  people  and 
for  the  historical  record  on  the  all-im- 
portant issue  of  whether  he  wishes  the 
war  to  continue  or  to  end. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has 
no  control  over  this  question  except  by 
the  method  of  either  granting  or  with- 
holding funds.  That  question  will  be 
voted  on  in  this  amendment. 

No  longer  will  we  merely  make 
speeches  lectiiring  the  President  on  what 
we  think  we  should  do.  No  longer  will  we 
ask  him  to  bear  the  risk  and  the  oppor- 
tunity alone  of  ending  or  continuing  the 
war.  Rather  we  will  force  Congress  to 
share  that  risk  and  opportunity  on  a 
broad  bipartisan  basis.  If  the  President 
is  fearful  of  the  political  recriminations 
of  either  continuing  or  ending  the  war 
by  withdrawing  oiu-  forces,  this  amend- 
ment is  saying,  "Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  going  to  share  that  risk  with  you." 

But  this  amendment  does  more  than 
that.  It  seeks  to  reclaim  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  over  issues  of 
war  and  peace.  It  seeks  to  prevent  the 
arbitrary  decisions  of  the  Executive  by 
restoring  to  the  Congress  as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  the  power  the 
Constitution  intended. 

It  provides,  too.  a  constructive  alter- 
native to  citizen  powerlessness  and  de- 
spair 8md  violence.  For  it  says  to  outraged 
students,  to  disillusioned  GI's  and  wor- 
ried parents,  to  concerned  Wall  Street 
brokers,  and  to  disturbed  clergymen  and 
other  citizens:  "Here  is  the  way  you  can 
work  your  will  and  lift  your  voice  in  an 
orderly,  effective  way.  You  can  write, 
telegraph,  telephone,  or  visit  with  your 
Senator  and  Representative,  asking  their 
support  for  this  amendment.  You  can 
take  a  piece  of  paper  and  ask  your  fel- 
low citizens  to  sign  it  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, at  your  club,  in  your  oflBce.  at  your 
school  or  college,  in  your  church  or  labor 
hall,  or  elsewhere,  pledging  their  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  to  end  the  war 
and  their  willingness  to  urge  their  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  to  vote  for  it." 

Already  petitions  embracing  over  a 
hundred  thousand  signatures  including 
50,000  names  secured  by  students  and 
faculty  at  Columbia  University  have 
come  to  my  attention.  Let  us  get  20  mil- 
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lion  signatures  and  let  us  call  or  write 
every  Representative  and  Senator,  and 
we  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

Instead  of  wringing  our  hands,  or 
tearing  our  hair,  or  throwing  bricks,  or 
blocking  traffic,  or  cursing  the  system, 
let  us  go  to  work  on  our  Senators  and 
Representatives,  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  make  constitutional  government 
serve  our  needs. 

This  is  a  prudent,  carefully  drawn 
amendment.  It  cuts  off  funds  for  mili- 
tary operations  in  Cambodia  30  days 
after  passage.  It  begins  the  cutoff  requir- 
ing withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  Laos 
effective  December  31  and  concluding 
with  all  forces  out  by  June  30.  1971— 
unless  a  Joint  and  specific  declaration 
by  the  President  and  Congress  can  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  a  specific,  publicly 
recorded  reason  for  an  extension  of  time. 
In  addition  to  permitting  f\mds  for  the 
safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  our 
forces,  it  permits  funds  to  arrange  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  for  asylum 
in  friendly  countries  for  Vietnamese  who 
might  feel  threatened  by  our  withdrawal. 
Let  us  not  talk  about  Nixon's  war  or 
Johnson's  war  or  the  Pentagon's  war, 
or  the  C:iA's  war.  Let  us  take  hold  of  this 
war  as  citizens  and  as  elected  representa- 
tives and  let  us  vote  to  end  It. 

The  alternative  to  ending  it  Is  more 
death  and  devastation  in  the  civil  strife 
of  Southeast  Asia,  more  violence  and 
disorder  in  our  own  society,  more  damage 
to  om-  own  economy  In  wartime  inflation, 
a  Jittery,  skidding  stockmarket,  and  more 
erosion  of  our  material  and  spiritual 
strength  by  wasting  on  war  what  we  need 
to  fight  hunger,  and  answer  the  crisis 
in  agriculture,  housing,  unemployment, 
health  care,  pollution,  and  crime. 

Many  years  ago,  the  ancient  Biblical 
prophet  wrote: 

I  have  set  before  you  life  or  death,  bleas- 
Ing  or  cursing;  therefore,  choose  life  that 
thou  and  thy  seed  may  Uve. 

Let  us  Choose  not  cursing  but  blessing. 
Not  death  but  life.  Let  us  adopt  amend- 
ment No.  609  to  the  military  procurement 
authorlzaUon  bill  (HJl.  17123)  to  be 
voted  on  in  the  Senate  in  about  30  days. 
That  amendment  will  emancipate  us 
from  a  war  we  never  should  have  entered, 
a  war  that  we  cannot  win  and  should  not 
want  to  win.  It  will  save  the  lives  of  our 
troops,  stop  the  incredible  destruction 
of  villages,  homes,  rice  crops,  and  people 
in  Southeast  Asia,  heal  the  divisions  in 
our  society,  nourish  om-  shaky  economy, 
and  restore  constitutional  government 
in  America. 

Following  Is  the  list  of  cosponsors  as  it 
presently  stands: 

Cosponsors  of  Amxndmxnt  No.  609 

Oeorge  McOovem,  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Charles  E.  GoodeU,  Alan  Cranston,  Harold 
Hughes,  Uee  Metcalf,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Wal- 
ter F.  Mondale.  Stephen  M.  Young.  Birch 
Bayh,  Pred  R.  Harris,  Oaylord  Nelson,  Mike 
Oravel,  and  Vance  Hartke. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMISSIONS  ESTAB- 
LISHED  UNDER  THE  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES PLANNINO  ACT  OP 
1965— BiffiSSAGE  PROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  reports,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  the  last  few  years  we  have  become 
more  aware  than  ever  that  the  quality 
of  American  life  depends  largely  upon 
how  we  use — and  conserve — our  natural 
resources.  It  was  this  growing  awareness 
that  prwnpted  the  enactment  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965. 
That  Act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  river  basin  commissions — if  re- 
quested by  the  States  in  the  appropriate 
area — to  plan  for  the  best  use  and  de- 
velopment of  rivers,  their  adjoining  land 
and  their  resources.  The  river  basin 
commissions  assure  that  the  people  with- 
in each  area  will  have  a  voice  In  dedd- 
iiig  how  these  resources  are  used.  This 
approach  to  planning  promises  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  America's  great  natural  and 
man-made  wealth,  and  more  attention 
to  preserving  the  beauty  and  vitality  of 
our  environment. 

Today  I  transmit  the  annual  reports 
of  the  four  commissions  that  have  been 
established  imder  the  Act.  They  are  the 
Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion, the  Sourls-Red-Ralny  River  Basins 
Commission,  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Commission,  and  the  New  England  River 
Basins  Commission — covering  areas  in 
21  states. 

These  ftTiniifti  r^wrts  refiect  the  ac- 
complishments of  esuch  commission  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1969.  They  describe  ex- 
isting and  emerging  problems  in  the  use 
of  our  river  basins,  and  help  in  evaluat- 
ing opportunities  for  their  sound  devel- 
opment. 

Richard  Nixok. 
The  White  House.  May  7.  1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Getaler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

cncvi eas— Part  ii 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  I  am  now  to  be  recognized 
for  1  hour  and  15  minutes? 

The  ACTXNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Before  commencing  with 
my  prepared  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarics  of 
both  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
They  have  expressed  themselves  welL  It 
Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  can  meet  with 
these  young  people  and,  as  both  Senators 
have  so  well  expressed  it,  that  this  can 
be  done  without  a  confrontation  of  tIo- 
lence.  as  is  advocated  by  so  many  peoide 
today. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  STATEMENT 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  support  the 
President's  recent  decision  to  endorse  a 
combined  American-South  Vietnamese 
attack  on  Communist  sanctuaries  along 
the  Cambodian-South  Vietnam  border. 
In  doing  this  I  take  cognizance  of  the 
very  wide  scope  of  the  questioning  and 
debate  that  is  going  on.  In  the  Congress 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  concerning 
the  basic  assumptions  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  go  beyond  con- 
sideration of  the  current  tactics  we  are 
using  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  want  to  make 
clear  how  I  see  the  most  urgent  realities 
of  the  international  situation  as  we  enter 
the  1970's. 

In  evaluating  the  recent  turn  of  evoits 
in  Asia  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
significant  successes  of  American  and 
allied  efforts  there. 

The  success  of  the  American  policy — 
from  the  period  of  search  and  desteoy 
missions  up  to  and  Including  this  period 
of  Vietnamization— has  brought  many 
benefits.  Two  of  them  are  especially  im- 
portant. One  Is  the  destruction  of  the 
Vietcong  Infrastructure  In  the  coimtry- 
side.  The  other — and  it  is  related  to  the 
first — ^is  forcing  the  Communists  Into 
total  reliance  on  North  THetnamese 
troops.  This  has  stripped  away  whatever 
plausibility  originally  attached  to  the 
myth  that  South  Vietnam's  troubles 
stemmed  from  "an  indigenous  peasant 
revolt"  rather  than  aggression  from  the 
Commimist  nation  to  the  north. 

The  crucial  fact  is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese sanctuaries  along  the  C^ambo- 
dian-South  Vietnamese  border  have  re- 
cently become  more  than  sanctuaries. 
They  have  become  occupied  territories, 
quite  remote  from  even  the  slightest 
exercise  of  Cambodian  sovereignty. 

It  Is  important  to  imderstand  why 
these  sanctuaries  have  been  used  in  this 
way.  The  success  of  our  Vietnamization 
program  has  made  matters  very  difficult 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  units. 

They  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  friend- 
ship of  the  local  population  for  aid  and 
comfort.  Increasingly  outfought  on  the 
battlefield  by  the  rapidly  improving 
South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  and 
denied  aid  and  comfort  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  i>eople.  the  North  Viet- 
namese invaders  have  been  engaging  In 
sporadic  fighting  and  then  retreating  for 
rest  and  resupply  in  Cambodia. 

Were  Vietnamization  not  so  successful, 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  not  \?e  so 
dependent  cm  the  territories  It  occupies 
In  Cambodia.  But  If  they  were  allowed  to 
use  these  territories  unmolested,  they 
could  nullify  the  gains  of  the  Vietnami- 
zation program. 

Thus  our  choice  was  not  between  con- 
tinuing the  successful  Vletnamlzatiom 
program  and  leaving  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  alone.  The  choice  was  to  have 
Vietnamization  and  a  drive  against  the 
sanctuaries,  or  to  have  neither  a  sueoeoB- 
ful  Vietnamization  program  nor  a  real- 
istic hope  for  honorable  disengagement 
and  continuing  phased  withdrawals. 

The  hard  realities  of  the  situation  were 
such  that  the  President  could  only  choose 
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the  policy  he  has  adopted — ietting  a  far- 
reaching  withdrawal  schedule,  but  pre- 
paring for  this  by  denying  the  enemy  his 
sanctuaries.  To  repeat,  the  president  had 
to  make  that  choice  because  the  existence 
of  the  saiKtuaries  posed  ah  intolerable 
threat  to  the  whole  Vietnam(ization  eilort 
that  is  making  the  substantial  troop 
withdrawals  possible.  Now  we  will  deny 
the  enemy  his  sanctuaries  and  get  on 
with  the  troop  wlthdrawials — perhaps 
even  faster  than  before — or  to  tolerate 
the  sanctuaries  at  the  risk  pf  jeopardiz- 
ing our  hard-won  gains  in  Vietnamiza- 
tlon,  and  consequently  Jeottardizing  the 
troop  withdrawal  timetable. 

At  this  very  moment  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  troops 
are  destroying  buildings  and  bunkers  and 
tunnel  complexes  which  art  the  fruit  of 
five  years  of  labor  on  the]  part  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  the  allied  troops 
are  uncovering  huge  caches  of  food, 
medical  suppUes.  small  aryus,  mortars, 
and  other  war  materials,  t^r  example, 
we  have  found  many  hundreds  of  tons  of 
rice  and  nearly  a  million  rotmds  of  small 
arms  ammunition.  | 

The  enemy  will  not  be  al^le  to  replace 
any  of  this  easily.  Now  thai  the  sanctu- 
aries are  no  longer  secure.  4nd  now  that 
the  Cambodian  Govemmenl  has  declared 
the  Communist  forces  unltrelcome,  the 
Conununists  will  have  neitner  the  incen- 
tive nor  the  opportimity  t^  rebuild  the 
elaborate  fixed  installatiorU  that  we  are 
destroying.  j 

P*urthermore,  the  enemief  supply  lines 
are  being  harassed  more  |md  more  as 
a  result  of  the  new  hostility  of  Cambodia. 
Cambodian  rice  is  no  longer  in  ready 
supply.  Access  to  the  sea  i£  threatened. 
All  in  all,  the  enemy's  ability  to  replace 
the  confiscated  war  materials  is  dimln 
Ishing  daily. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  hap^y  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiani 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President^  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  we  can  assume  that  the 
President  and  his  advisers  are  aware  of 
the  fact  the  Senator  is  making  this  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator's  assump- 
tion is  entirely  in  error.  Th^  is  not  true. 
This  speech  is  made  entir^  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado,  without  consultation  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  matter  in  any  way. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  can  I  a^\une  at  least 
that  the  Senator  is  privy  to  knowing  gen- 
erally what  the  President's  view  is  on 
this  matter,  as  well  as  th^  view  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  State  De- 
partment with  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  been  privy  to  the 
same  briefings  many  other  Senators 
have  been  privy  to  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  The  point  the  Sena- 
tor is  making,  and  I  thinkj  it  is  well  for 
everyone  to  know,  is  that  what  the 
President  is  doing  here  do«  not  amoimt 
in  any  respect  to  a  rever^  of  his  de- 
cision to  gradually  withd^w  American 
troops  from  that  area. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  it  Is  to  facilitate 
troop  safety  that  the  decision  was  made. 

Mr.  LONG.  Further,  it  i|  weU  to  keep 
In  mind  that  regardless  of  the  number 
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of  American  troops  that  may  be  there  or 
what  our  troop  strength  may  be  rela- 
tive to  the  troop  strength  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  question  still  remains  that 
with  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  in 
that  area  they  should  be  used  as  they 
can  be  used  to  best  advance  the  cause  for 
which  both  our  forces  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  are  the'-e. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  So.  Mr.  President,  whether 
you  had  425.000  men,  350,000  men,  or 
200,000  men  you  still  should  be  using 
them  in  the  way  they  could  be  used  most 
effectively  for  the  purpose  they  were  sent 
there  and  that  is  what  is  involved  in  this 
Cambodian  decision. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  will  develop  that  point  as  I  go  along 
in  my  remarks.  In  no  sense  does  it  repre- 
sent a  lessening  of  the  President's  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  So  in  some  respects 
what  we  have  here  is  the  question  of  hot 
pursuit  which  we  have  heard  debated  in 
this  Chamber  for  the  last  20  jears.  When 
the  enemy  is  defeated  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle and  he  retreats  into  sanctuary,  the 
question  is  whether  he  should  be  pur- 
sued there  and  the  sanctuary  destroyed, 
or.  if  it  can  be  done,  to  destroy  the  eneaiy 
force. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Technically  this  might 
be  called  hot  pursuit.  The  only  reason  hot 
pursuit  theory  would  apply  is  that  allied 
forces  have  crossed  geographical  lines. 
But  the  area  they  have  crossed  into  has 
been  in  the  control  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  many  years.  The  Cambodians 
actually  exerted  no  sovereignty  over  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  not  there  on  any  legal  basis;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  are  there  as  tres- 
passers and  they  are  not  standing  on 
their  own  soil. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  able  con- 
tribution. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  a  well- 
planned  and  well-executed  allied  opera- 
tion to  buy  time  for  the  Vietnamization 
program. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  damage 
infiicted  on  the  enemy — on  his  resources, 
his  communication  and  supply  lines,  and 
his  morale — will  not  be  imdone  In  a 
hurry.  The  monsoon  season  will  arrive 
at  just  about  the  time  when  allied  forces 
leave  Cambodia  and  retiu-n  to  Vietnam. 
Thus  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Com- 
munists caimot  even  begin  to  rebuild 
their  facilities  and  replace  their  mate- 
rials for  5  months. 

Further,  even  if  the  enemy  were  able 
to  go  back  to  treating  the  sanctuaries 
as  sanctuaries — which  he  will  not  be  able 
to  do — and  even  if  the  weakened  enemy 
were  able  to  spare  the  men  and  materials 
to  build  in  the  future  the  way  he  has 
built  in  the  past — which  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do — it  woulu  still  be  at  least  an- 
other 6  months  before  the  enemy  would 
have  restored  the  Cambodian-South 
Vietnam  border  areas  to  a  semblance  of 
their  former  condition. 

This  means  that  the  combined  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambo- 


dian sweep  through  the  sanctuaries  has 
bought  at  least  a  year's  time  for  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  success  of  the  Viet- 
namization program. 

Mr.  President,  this  Vietnamization 
program  was.  In  its  infancy,  a  fragile 
plant.  But  it  has  grown  sturdier  with  re- 
markable speed.  This  Vietnamization 
program  represents  a  practical  step  to- 
ward achieving  what  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  desire.  That  is. 
the  Vietnamization  program  is  designed 
to  insure  that  the  United  States  can 
continue  to  withdraw  troops  without 
jeopardizing  the  achievements  for  which 
so  many  Americans  have  sacrificed  so 
much. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  advisable  to 
insert  in  the  Record  some  of  the  latest 
figures  we  have  received  from  the  Cam- 
bodian affair.  The  results  of  the  action 
of  our  troops  through  yesterday,  which 
have  just  been  radioed  to  the  United 
States,  show  that  we  have  captured  in 
this  area  17,075  mortars,  51,328  rockets, 
enough  rice  to  feed  67  battalions  for  1 
month,  531  crew-served  weapons — that 
is.  heavier  gxms.  missile -type  weapons — 
1,350  bunkers  have  been  destroyed,  102 
vehicles  have  been  captured,  there  have 
been  3.077  enemy  dead,  and  653  pris- 
oners of  war. 

If  Vietnamization  continues  to  work, 
American  efforts  will  not  have  been  In 
vain.  And  if  Vietnamization  works,  much 
of  the  credit  will  be  owed  to  the  decisive 
allied  action  against  the  sanctuaries. 

The  President  knows  there  are  polit- 
ical risks  involved  in  his  decision  to 
clean  out  the  enemy's  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries. But  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple will  listen  to  reason.  They  will  eval- 
uate the  arguments,  and  they  will  accept 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  Above  all,  the 
American  people  respect  commonsense 
and  decisive  action.  The  President  has 
talked  sense  to  the  American  people 
about  the  problem  of  sanctuaries.  And 
the  President  has  taken  the  sort  of  deci- 
sive action  which,  if  taken  some  time 
ago,  might  have  shortened  this  war. 
The  American  people  do  not  like  any 
wars.  But  they  especially  dislike  wars  in 
which  they  have  to  fight  with  dangerous 
and  one-sided  limitations.  The  policy  of 
respecting  the  enemy  sanctuaries  was 
just  the  sort  of  limitation  that  exasper- 
ated the  American  people — and  rightly 
so.  It  is  part  of  American  commonsense 
to  imderstand  that  if  you  are  going  to 
get  into  a  war,  you  should  not  agree  to 
fight  with  one  hand  tied  behind  your 
back. 

The  Amerlcsm  and  allied  inciu-slons 
into  Cambodia  do  not  constitute  a  new 
war. 

This  is  the  same  old  Vietnam  war.  We 
have  consistently  practiced  restraint. 
The  enemy  has  constantly  misjudged 
this  practice  of  restraint.  They  have  in- 
terpreted it   as   evidence  of   weakness. 

Further,  it  is  no  more  sensible  to  say 
the  attack  on  the  sanctuaries  "extends" 
the  war  to  Cambodia  than  It  is  to  say 
the  Normtmdy  invasion  "extended"  the 
Second  World  War  to  Prance.  The  Sec- 
ond World  War  had  been  in  France  for 
4  years  when  the  allies  landed  in  Nor- 
mandy. But  the  German  occupiers  had 
been  having  a  relatively  quiet  time  of  it 
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until  June  6.  1944.  Similarly,  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  been  hi  Cambodia— and 
Laos,  for  that  matter— for  a  decade  or 
more  It  is  just  that  the  Communist  oc- 
cupiers have  been  having  a  relatively 
quite  time  of  it  until  last  week. 

The  President  has  not  extended  the 
war  to  Cambodia.  He  has  just  extended 
some  of  the  risks  of  the  continuing  war 
to  those  participsuits  who  have  brought 
war  to  South  Vietnam,  and  who  have  en- 
joyed a  risk-free  refuge  next  door  to  the 
scene  of  their  aggression. 

It  is  very  gratifying  and  encoiu-aging 
to  note  that  the  operation  against  the 
sanctuaries  thus  far  has  met  slight  op- 
position and  has  resulted  in  only  very 
light  casualties  among  American  and 
allied  units. 

This  fact  reflects  the  success  of  the 
operation.  The  intent  of  the  operation 
was  to  surprise  and  disorganize  the 
enemy.  It  was  hoped  that  the  operation 
would  catch  the  enemy  imprepared  to 
fight.  It  was  hoped  that  the  enemy  would 
be  forced  to  pack  up  and  fiee  in  a  great 
hurry,  so  that  the  American  and  allied 
forces  could  consolidate  their  positions 
and  then  go  about  the  business  of  find- 
ing and  destroying  Communist  facili- 
ties— or  infrastructures,  as  they  are 
known — relatively  unmolested.  Further, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  resulting  disrup- 
tion of  supply,  communications,  training 
and  medical  facilities  would  set  back  en- 
emy preparations  for  as  much  as  6 
months. 

To  date  there  is  no  evidence  that  these 
hopes  of  ours  will  be  disappointed. 

Some  persons  wish  the  President  had 
given  more  advance  warning  about  his 
decision  to  clean  out  the  sanctuaries.  To 
this  complaint  there  are  three  things 
that  must  be  said. 

First,  the  operation  was  only  devised 
in  recent  days  in  response  to  the  rapidly 
and  dangerously  changing  situation  in 
Cambodia  as  the  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion expanded  its  objectives. 

Second,  since  a  primary  object  of  the 
operation  was  to  cause  disorganization 
and  flight  among  enemy  forces,  siu^rise 
was  an  important  ingredient  in  the 
operations.  Thus  it  was  not  a  suitable 
topic  for  prolonged  and  extensive  public 
debate  in  advance. 

Third,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  people  imderstand  that  President 
Nixon  has  repeatedly  given  the  Com- 
munists warning  that  he  would  not  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  them  take  advantage 
of  American  restraint  and  disengage- 
ment in  South  Vietnam. 

A  year  ago,  in  May  1969,  and  again  In 
November  the  President  spoke  in  stem 
and  tmambiguous  language  about  his  un- 
willingness to  tolerate  Communist  actions 
which  take  advantage  of  American  re- 
straint. The  President  promised  to  meet 
Communist  lack  of  restraint  with  vig- 
orous American  retaliation.  This  warn- 
ing was  issued  again  last  month  when 
the  President  announced  his  plan  to 
withdraw  150,000  Americans  during  the 
next  12  months — a  plan  which,  by  the 
way,  he  hopes  the  Cambodian  operation 
will  facUitate. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  there  Is  a 
significant  precedent  for  this  kind  of 
warning. 


This  Is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been 
pitted  against  a  small  Communist  na- 
tion, backed  by  large  Commimist  nations, 
in  a  limited  land  war  in  Asia.  Seventeen 
years  ago  we  were  engaged  In  just  such 
a  war  In  Korea.  So-called  peace  negotia- 
tions were  stalled,  just  as  they  are  now. 
They  were  stalled — just  as  they  are 
now— by  the  refusal  of  the  Communist 
aggressors  to  negotiate  seriously.  Then — 
as  now — Commimist  intransigence  at  the 
negotiating  table  was  rooted  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  lacked  the  re- 
solve to  punish  intransigence. 

At  that  time  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon 
administration  let  it  be  known  that  fur- 
ther Communist  obstruction  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  would  result  in  increased 
American  determination  in  battle.  Fruit- 
ful negotiations  materisdized  at  Parunun- 
jom  when  the  United  States  made  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  the  costs  of  stalling  were 
greater  than  any  gains  the  Communists 
could  hope  to  make  from  refusing  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

While  campaigning  for  election  in  1968, 
Mr.  Nixon  reminded  Americans  of  the 
Korean  experience.  He  promised  that  un- 
der his  leadership  the  United  States 
would— in  the  words  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt — "walk  softly  and  carry 
a  big  stick."  He  suggested  that  a  show  of 
strength  and  determination  might  be 
necessary  in  Vietnam — as  it  was  in  Ko- 
rea— to  convince  the  enemy  of  America's 
commitment  to  an  honestly  negotiated 
settlement. 

President  Nixon  Is  keeping  that  prom- 
ise. He  is  using  American  power  to  pro- 
tect American  lives,  while  continuing  his 
program  of  phased  withdrawals.  It  would 
be  hard  to  improve  upon  this  as  a  strict 
and  punctual  translation  of  campaign 
promises  into  real  policy. 

The  problem  of  getting  Communists  to 
negotiate  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
American  relations  with  the  Communist 
world.  Consider  our  recent  experience  in 
Vietnam. 

For  years  we  were  told  that  meaning- 
ful negotiations  would  begin  if  only  we 
would  make  some  gesture  of  willingness 
to  negotiate.  We  made  numerous  such 
gestures,  in  public  and  private,  through 
regular  and  Irregular  channels,  and  the 
Communists  still  showed  no  Inclination 
to  alter  into  meaningful  negotiations. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  nego- 
tiations would  begin  If  only  we  limited 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  We  did 
so,  but  the  meaningful  negotiations  did 
not  materialize. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  nego- 
tiations would  begin  if  only  we  stopped 
all  bombing  of  the  North.  We  did  so,  and 
still  meaningful  negotiations  did  not 
materialize. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  negotia- 
tions would  begin  If  only  we  could  get 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  participate. 
We  did  get  them  to  participate,  and 
still  there  have  been  no  meaningful 
negotiations. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  negotia- 
tions would  begin  if  only  we  would  agree 
to  the  inclusion  of  representatives  of  the 
Vletcong  In  the  negotiations,  thereby 
tolerating  the  fiction  that  the  Vletcong 
are  truly  Independent  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  did  agree  to  Include  the  Vletcong  In 


the  negotiations,  and  still  there  have 
been  no  meaningful  negotiations. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  nego- 
tiations would  begin  if  only  we  began 
to  withdraw  some  of  our  troops  frwn 
South  Vietnam.  We  began  withdrawing 
troops,  and  still  no  meaningful  negotia- 
tions began. 

Most  recently — and  most  Implaus- 
Ibiy— we  have  been  told  that  meaningful 
negotiations  would  begin  If  only  we 
would  send  a  "top  level"  personage  to 
head  our  negotiating  team  In  Paris.  Now 
I  reject  the  Idea  that  Mr.  Phillip  Habib 
Is  not  a  top  level  American  official.  But 
in  tuiy  case,  It  Is  Important  to  notice 
and  to  remember  that  we  have  had 
first  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  and 
then  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
at  the  head  of  our  Paris  delegation,  and 
still  there  have  been  no  meaningful 
negotiations. 

James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  expressed  skepticism  about  the  Pres- 
ident's decision.  Reston  suggests — Sun- 
day, May  3 — that  the  attack  on  the  sanc- 
tuaries will  not  be  effective  because  "the 
heart  of  the  trouble  is  not  in  Cambodia, 
but  in  North  Vietnam  and  beyond  that. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China.  This  is  where  the  power  comes 
from.  This  Is  what  we  have  been  up 
against  from  the  beginning. 

It  Is  precisely  because,  in  Mr.  Reston's 
words,  the  "real  sanctuaries — are  Hanoi, 
Peking,  and  Moscow,"  It  Is  of  fundamen- 
tal Importsmce  that  the  leaders  in  those 
three  Commimist  capitals  understand 
the  steady  resolve  of  the  American  lead- 
ership. Communists  will  only  negotiate 
with  us  if  they  respect  our  power  and 
our  willingness  to  use  it  In  vigorous  de- 
fense of  our  own  Interests. 

The  President  Is  still  seeking  a  nego- 
tiated   end   to    the   Vietnam    war.    He 
thinks— and  I  think  he  is  right^that  the 
record  of  the  recent  past  indicates  that 
the  Communists  are  not  convinced  we 
mean  business,  and  therefore  they  are 
not  convinced  they  need  to  negotiate 
with  us.  It  is  now  becoming  clear  to  the 
Communists  that  we  do  mean  business. 
It  has  become  clear  that  the  solid  suc- 
cess of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  has  forced 
the  Communists  to  retreat  to  a  policy  of 
protracted    confiict.    The    Communists 
plan  to  harass  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple and  Government  with  cruel  and  wan- 
ton terrorism  imtU  the  American  troops 
leave,  and  then  resume  their  fight  for 
conquest.  Two  things  are  vital  in  their 
plans  for  protracted  conflict.  One  Is  the 
existence  of  Cambodian  sanctuaries.  The 
other  is  the  collapse  of  the  American  will. 
President  Nixon  has  served  notice  oa 
the  Communists  that  the  sanctuaries  are 
sanctuaries  no  longer.  And  the  Ameri- 
can people,  by  supporting  the  President, 
have  served  notice  on  the  Communists 
that  protracted  conflict  will  bring  the 
Communists  only  protracted  losses.  In 
short,  the  President  and  the  American 
people  who  support  him  are  telling  the 
Communists    to    get   serious    in   Paris. 
Americans  su-e  telling  the  Communists  to 
negotiate  in  Paris,  and  thereby  disen- 
gage from  their  various  wars  of  aggres- 
sion and  conquest  in  Indochina,  or  they 
will  suffer  the  consequences  of  American 
determination,   increasing   South  Viet- 
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nameee  strength,  and  inci 
bodlan  resolve. 

This  is  the  real  lesson  NoAh  Vietnam's 
leaders  should  learn  from  the  President's 
decisive  action,  and  from  the  support  he 
Is  receiving  from  the  American  people — 
support  running,  according  tio  a  CBS  tele- 
phone poll,  at  approximate  2  to  1  In 
favor  of  cleaning  out  the  satnctuaries. 

The  President  repeatedly  has  said  two 
things.  First,  he  has  said  that  he  does  not 
seek  a  military  victory — he  is  willing  to 
settle  for  considerably  less  than  victory. 
Second,  he  has  said  he  will  not  accept 
an  American  humiliation.    | 

In  a  previous  address  to  the  Nation 
President  Nixon  declared  aiat  only  the 
American  people  could  humiliate  the 
United  States.  In  saying  t|ils  President 
Nixon  was  echoing  the  \^ords  of  the 
greatest  American  who.  as  k  29-year-old 
lawyer  in  Springfield,  HI.,  aald  this: 

If  destruction  be  oui  lot  we  must  ourselves 
be  Its  author  and  flnlaher.  A*  a  Nation  of 
tree  men  we  must  live  throuih  all  time  or 
die  by  suicide.  T 

That  was  true  in  1838  apd  it  Is  true 
132  years  later.  The  only  hope  our  ene- 
mies have  is  to  torment  and  exhaust  us 
to  the  point  where  we  commit  the  re- 
treats and  failures  which,  taken  together, 
destroy  our  credibility,  and  amount  to 
nationsd  suicide. 

Clearly  the  position  I  am  cutlining  pre- 
supposes certain  general  perceptions 
about  the  state  of  the  worlp  today,  per- 
ceptions which  are  not!  universally 
shared,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  fndeed,  there 
are  profound  and  important  differences 
of  opinion,  at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  informed  circles  out- 
side the  Government,  concerning  the 
basic  realities  of  internatiohal  affairs  as 
we  enter  a  new  decade.  I  want  to  make 
my  position  clear. 

My  recommendations  thr  American 
foreign  policy  rest  on  the  {following  10 
Judgments. 

First,  the  existence  of  siany  nations 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  many  con- 
ceptions of  justice. 

Second,  not  all  ooncepti<ins  of  Justice 
are  bom  eqiial.  Some  are  much  truer 
than  others.  Some,  such  4^  those  em- 
bodied in  Communist  dlctfttorshlp,  are 
clearly  false,  and  so.  such  as  those  dis- 
tilled by  Jefferson,  ennobled  by  Lincoln, 
and  embodied  in  the  Ame^can  Nation, 
come  very  close  to  the  trutzi. 

Third,  in  such  a  world  it  lis  not  neces- 
sarily a  disgrace  for  a  naition  to  have 
enemies.  Whether  It  is  a  disgrace  depends 
on  the  nation,  and  on  the  enemies.  It  is 
not  a  disgrace — indeed.  It  at^tests  virtue — 
that  the  United  States  ntonbers  most 
Ocnmnonlst  nations  amone  its  enemies. 

Fourth.  Communist  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  consequent  Com- 
munist Interest,  worldwide.  In  weakening 
UjS.  security,  results  from  ifce  most  fun- 
damental causes — being  rooted  In  clash- 
ing notions  of  justice — and  therefore  the 
Communist  assault  on  event  ^-S-  Interest 
wU)  continue  into  the  Indefinite  future, 
lasting  as  long  as  Commuz^lsts  In  power 
militate  in  favor  of  social  orders  which 
are  the  obverse  of  Justice. 

Fifth,  the  Communist  pdwen  can  en- 
dure the  strains  of  such  prptraeted  con- 
fllet  with  relatlTe  ease  because  they  can 


afford  to  ignore  the  understandable 
weariness  of  the  people  they  tyrranlze, 
whereas  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  counter  Communist  assaults  Is  sharply 
limited  by  the  willingness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  sustain  this  burden  of  con- 
flict. Therefore,  the  Communists  under- 
stand that  their  hope  for  victory  rides 
on  their  ability  to  demoralize  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Sixth,  the  Communists  imderstand  that 
it  does  not  matter  in  what  theater  of 
the  world  conflict  they  manage  to  de- 
moralize and  exhaust  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  can  come  in  Berlin ;  it  can  come  in 
the  Middle  East;  it  can  come  in  Indo- 
china. All  that  matters  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  lose  their  strength  of  purpose, 
their  confidence  in  their  own  abilities, 
the  fine  cutting  edge  of  their  traditional 
understanding  of  a  great  and  free  Na- 
tion's mission. 

Seventh,  once  that  demoralization,  that 
exhaustion  has  been  achieved — regtu-d- 
less  of  where  it  has  been  achieved — the 
effects  will  be  felt  worldwide. 

Eighth,  the  most  vital  challenge  con- 
fronting the  American  people  is  to  face 
the  enemy  wherever  he  confronts  them — 
I  do  not  use  this  in  a  military  sense — to 
confront  him  with  as  much — but  only  as 
much — power  as  is  demanded,  thereby 
keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  while  retain- 
ing a  sense  of  proportion,  a  sense  of  rea- 
son, and  a  willingness  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  conference  whenever  and  wherever 
the  enemy  comes  to  imderstand  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  nation  that  can 
be  safely  challenged  and  will  give  up  its 
heritage  when  challenged. 

Ninth,  the  most  vital  challenge  con- 
fronting American  leaders  is  the  task 
of  making  clear  to  the  American  people 
the  parameters  of  this  global  conflict,  and 
the  task  of  niu-turing  the  will  for  pro- 
tracted defense  of  freedom. 

Tenth,  our  enemies  will  always  hate 
us.  That  is  unavoidable.  But  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  having  them  de- 
spise us  SIS  weak  and  irresolute.  If  they 
hate  and  respect  us.  they  will  respect  our 
power,  which  is  and  will  remain  sufficient 
to  deter  their  most  malign  designs.  If 
they  hate  us  and  despise  us  as  a  helpless 
giant,  they  will  be  tempted  to  the  most 
dangerous  excesses.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  never  give  them  cause 
to  doubt  the  American  will  to  respond 
to  provocation. 

All  Americans  long  for  peace.  No  true 
American  wants  peace  at  any  price. 

All  Americans  respect  the  yearnings 
of  small  nations  for  independence.  No 
true  American  looks  with  favor  on  ag- 
gression. 

Americans  are  most  divided  by  honest 
differences  on  questions  of  fact  about 
the  cold  war.  Of  course,  there  are  ex- 
treme positions  at  both  ends  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum.  There  are  those  on  the 
far  left  who  argue  that  the  cold  war 
was  started — with  malice  aforethought — 
by  the  United  States.  There  are  those 
on  the  far  right  who  are  modem  day 
lUtmlitionlsts,  and  would  turn  the  cold 
war  into  the  hottest  possible  war.  They 
would  end  communism  at  the  cost  of 
ending  civilization.  Both  of  these  posi- 
tions are  too  puerile  to  bear  confuting. 

But  between  these  extreme  positions 


there  is  a  broad  middle  ground  which 
leaves  ample  room  for  wide  and  impor- 
tant differences  about  the  nature  of  the 
cold  war. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  there  Is 
one  school  of  thought  that  holds  that  the 
cold  war  is  essentially  a  thing  of  the 
past.  This  school  argues  that  the  emer- 
gence of  pluralism — or  "polycentrlsm" — 
in  the  Communist  world,  combined  with 
such  factors  as  increasing  nationalism 
and  the  replacement  of  the  revolutionary 
generation  of  Communl.sts  by  a  man- 
agerial "new  class"  of  Communists,  has 
defused  the  cold  war. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  com- 
munism has  lost  its  dynamism  as  a  world 
force,  and  the  cold  war — understood  as 
a  confrontation  between  two  hostile 
camps — Is  over.  This  school  does  not  ar- 
gue that  the  passing  of  the  cold  war  has 
rendered  the  world  entirely  safe  and 
peaceful.  But  it  does  argue  that  the  dan- 
gers that  confront  America  are  only 
conflicts  on  national  interests,  conflicts 
with  low  ideological  content  or  import- 
ance. Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  world's 
various  trouble  spots  are  quite  unrelated 
to  one  another. 

I  think  this  interpretation  is  mistaken. 
I  disagree  with  some  of  what  it  takes  to 
be  fact,  and  with  some  of  the  interpreta- 
tions it  puts  on  some  facts  we  all  recog- 
nize. 

I  can  briefly  outline  my  own  views  by 
distinguishing  them  from  the  view  I 
have  Just  outlined. 

I  do  not  think  the  cold  war  Is  over.  In- 
deed, we  may  be  entering  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  phase  of  It. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  the  existence 
of  various  Communist  nations.  There 
were  various  Communist  nations  in  ex- 
istence at  the  height  of  the  post-World 
War  n  cold  war  period. 

It  is  true  that  the  monolithic  nature 
of  world  communism  has  been  weakened 
in  the  last  15  years.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous example  of  this  weakening  is  the 
Sino-Soviet  split.  The  restiveness  In 
Eastern  Exnrope,  the  insignificant  ap- 
pearsmce  of  Independence  from  Moscow 
exercised  by  Communist  parties  in  free 
countries,  the  sporadic  dissent  among  a 
few  Soviet  intellectuals,  and  even  the  re- 
calcitrance of  tiny  Albania — all  these 
things  are  cited  as  evidence  of  an  emerg- 
ing pluralism  in  the  Communist  world. 

This  pluralism  is  real  enough.  But  the 
important  question  is:  What  difference 
does  this  pluralism  make  to  us  as  we  try 
to  cope  with  various  hostile  moves  1^ 
various  Communist  nations? 

I  think  it  makes  very  little  difference. 
The  differences  between  Soviet  commu- 
nism and  North  Vletnsunese  communism 
are  obvious.  The  differences  between  the 
national  interests  of  these  two  coimtrles 
are  real  enough.  But  the  important  fact 
Is  that  Communist  doctrine — including 
an  implacable  hostility  to  the  interests 
and  values  of  the  United  States — Informs 
the  process  by  which  these  nations  for- 
mulate the  policies  by  which  they  pro- 
mote their  own  national  interests. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  evi- 
dence that  Leonid  Brezhnev  is  emerging 
supreme  from  a  protracted  power 
struggle  within  the  Kremlin.  It  is  widely 
feared  cunong  students  of  Soviet  affairs, 
that  Brezhnev  Is  a  hard-line  Communist 
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whose  thinking  owes  much  to  his  former 
boss,  the  man  under  whom  he  began  his 
rise  to  the  top— Joseph  Stalin. 

In  recent  months,  evidence  has  con- 
tinued to  mount  that,  in  spite  of  the  most 
dire  failures  and  inefDciencies  in  the 
chaotic  Soviet  economy,  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership is  pressing  ahead  with  an  extraor- 
dinary—and frightening— program  of 
weapons  production.  This  program  is 
putting  enormous  strain  on  an  economy 
that  is  already  in  a  state  of  acute  illness. 
The  fact  that  the  Soviet  leadership  is 
further  burdening  the  economy  with 
heavy  expenditures  on  the  most  expen- 
sive weapons — long  range  missiles  and 
complex  warheads— indicates  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  considers  the  cold  war 
a  continuing  reality.  I  am  not  violating 
rules  of  security,  because  it  is  reported  in 
all  the  major  publications  that  they  have 
more  than  doubled  their  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  in  the  last  5  years. 

Recently,  Communist  China  launched 
its  first  earth  sateUite.  This  launching 
obviously  was  the  fault  of  a  long  and 
heavy  investment  of  resources,  material 
and  human.  Two  things  were  especially 
noteworthy  about  this  achievement.  First 
the  satellite  weighed  approximately  400 
pounds  which  means  that  it  must  have 
been  hurled  into  orbit  by  a  rocket  with 
Intercontinental  range.  Second,  the 
launching  came  after  years  of  economic 
failure  in  China,  failure  that  stemmed 
not  only  from  the  inherent  weaknesses 
of  the  Communist  system,  but  also  from 
the  constant  disruptions  inflicted  by  the 
_.  prolonged  madness  of  the  so-called  "cul- 

ls tural  revolution."  Clearly,  the  Commu- 

'  X  '  nist  Chinese  leadership  has  not  allowed 
anything  to  interfere  with  resesu-ch  and 
development  crucial  to  modem  war. 
Let  me  draw  some  general  conclusions. 
The  cold  war  is  a  continuing  reaJity. 
There  has  been  no  abatement  of  in- 
ternational tensions.  There  has  been 
no  let  up  in  the  arms  race.  There  is  no 
detente  in  sight. 

It  was  during  the  late  :950's  after  the 
so-called  de-Stalinization  upheaval  hi 
the  Kremlin,  that  some  Americtm  schcd- 
ars  and  joumsOists  began  to  predict  a 
detente  between  the  United  States  and 
Commimtst  nations.  They  argued  that 
our  interests  were  "converging"  and  that 
an  age  of  relative  harmony  was  about 
to  dawn.  This  was  the  era  of  "the  spirit 
of  Camp  David." 

Unfortimately  the  age  of  harmony 
never  came  to  pass.  The  detente  was 
never  anjrthing  but  wishful  thinking.  The 
fact  that  so  many  people  were  susceptible 
to  believing  in  a  detente  testifies  to  the 
great  weariness  Americans  felt  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  strenuous  exertions  in  world 
affairs  during  the  first  six  decades  of 
this  century. 

The  problem  is  this:  All  the  professors 
and  Journalists  who  declared  a  detente 
neglected  to  insiu*  Communist  coopera- 
tion. 

Every  American  would  like  a  real  de- 
tente. No  one  enjoys  the  costs — ^In  terms 
of  life,  money,  creative  energy,  and  na- 
tional tension — that  goes  into  protracted 
international  conflict.  But  to  believe  a 
detente  impends.  Just  because  it  would 
be  nice  for  it  to  impend,  is  to  allow  a 
wish  to  be  father  to  one's  thought.  That 


Is  a  sure  route  to  self-deception,  and 
self-deception,  in  a  dangerous  world,  is  a 
sure  route  to  catastrophe. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Communist 
intransigence  and  provocation  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  American  restraint  is  not  be- 
ing matched  by  reciprocal  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  For  some  time 
there  has  been  mounting  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Conununtsts  are  bent  on  pur- 
suing a  dangerous  and  aggressive  policy 
in  the  explosive  Middle  East. 

Last  week,  while  the  President  was 
weighing  his  fateful  decision  concerning 
Commimist  sanctuaries  along  the  Cam- 
bodian-South Vietnamese  border,  the 
world  press  was  reporting  that  Soviet 
pilots  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
war  against  Israel.  This  represents  a 
highly  significant  and  alarming  new  step 
in  the  steady  expansion  of  Soviet  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Further,  tliis  direct  Soviet  involvement 
in  the  war  against  Israel  threatens  to  up- 
set the  tenuous  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  stniggle.  This  is  significant, 
and  relevant  to  events  in  Southeast  Asia, 
because  it  represents  another  instance  of 
unreciprocated  American  restraint.  After 
all,  it  was  in  order  to  preserve  the  Middle 
East  balance  of  power  that  President 
Nixon  recently  decided  not  to  send  a  new 
shipment  of  jet  fighters  to  Israel  at  this 
time.  President  Nixon  was  under  heavy 
pressure  from  those — including  some 
Members  of  the  Senate — who  felt  that 
America  should  be  more  forthcoming 
with  aid  for  embattled  Israel.  But  the 
President  decided  to  set  an  example  of 
restramt,  thereby  taking  an  acceptable 
risk  for  peace. 

If  evidence  of  Increasing  Soviet  inter- 
vention continues  to  moimt  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  President  may  have  to  reassess 
his  policy  of  restraint.  It  is  clear  that 
self-restraint  Is  not  a  game  which  only 
one  nation  can  safely  play  In  this  tense 
and  dangerous  world  of  power  politics. 

It  Is  this  principle  that  underlies  the 
President's  recent  modification  of  Ameri- 
can policy  regarding  the  Commxmist 
sanctuaries  along  the  South  Vietnam 
border.  The  President  has  seen  his  re- 
peated acts  of  restraint  greeted  with  con- 
temptuous words  and  flagranUy  aggres- 
sive actions  by  the  Communists  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  common  ele- 
ment in  the  several  struggles  today  where 
Conmiunist  nations  are  challenging 
American  poUcy.  It  might  be  too  strong 
to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  Middle  East 
and  Southeast  Asia  are  two  fronts  in  a 
common  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
correct  to  recognize  that  the  Communist 
nations  challenging  us  in  these  areas 
think  of  their  interests  as  complement- 
ing the  interests  of  other  Communist 
nations. 

There  is  an  international  aspect  to 
world  communism.  There  is  an  interna- 
tional Communist  thrust,  and  it  Is  gov- 
erned by  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes 
Is  today,  as  it  has  been  for  over  half  a 
century,  the  primary  enemy  of  com- 
munism. 

Just  as  there  are  strong  and  impor- 


tant ]in)rR  between  the  interests  of  the 
various  Commimist  powers  which  ac- 
tively oppose  the  United  States  Interests, 
there  also  are  strong  and  important  links 
between  particular  dealings  we  have  with 
Communists. 

Right  now  we  are  trying  to  negotiate 
with  the  Communists  in  two  places.  Paris 
and  Vienna.  Of  course,  the  SALT  talks 
with  the  Russian  Communists  and  the 
so-called  peace  negotiations  with  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  concern  very 
diiorerent  matters.  But  the  success  of  each 
negotiation  may  depend  heavily  on  a 
general  Communist  assessment  of  the 
American  character,  and  the  American 
will  to  stand  up  to  pressure. 

The  President's  approach  to  settling 
the  Vietnam  war  is  one  about  which 
honorable  men  of  good  will  can  and  do 
disagree.  We  can  expect — indeed,  we 
should  welcome — vigorous  debate  about 
it.  We  know  that  differences  of  opinion 
about  foreign  poUcy  transcend  party  dif- 
ferences. But  not  all  criticism  is  equally 
deserving  of  patience  and  respect.     - 

One  line  of  criticism  now  being  directed 
against  the  combined  allied  action  is  that 
the  low  casualties  indicate  that  the  ac- 
tion is  directed  against  a  nonexlsting 
menace.  I  Wnle  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  aim  of  the  operation  confutes 
this  criticism.  But  the  criticism  bears 
scrutiny  because  it  reveals  how  some 
critics  are  determined  to  assail  any 
American  behavior  that  does  not  con- 
form to  their  preferences  for  Immediate 
and  unconditional  compliance  with  the 
unconditional  demands  put  forward  with 
monotonous  regularity  by  the  Commu- 
nist delegation  in  Paris.  The  operation  is 
being  criticized  because,  it  ts  said,  light 
casualties  indicate  that  the  operation 
was  based  on  faulty  intelligence.  But  one 
need  not  be  blessed  with  supematm-al 
powers  to  guess  what  these  same  critics 
would  be  saying  if  casualties  were  heavy. 
In  that  case  they  would  be  in  full  hue 
and  cry  against  the  operation  for  being 
excessively  costly.  In  the  eyes  of  some 
persons,  the  United  States  Is  damned  if 
Its  does  and  damned  if  it  does  not.  These 
persons  sometimes  complain  that  their 
opinions  are  not  given  proper  attention 
in  high  places.  But  their  opinions  can 
only  lead  to  perpetual  confusion,  which 
is  the  ground  from  which  they  spring. 

As  the  debate  about  America's  con- 
tinuing commitment  in  Asia  continues, 
let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing.  Those  who 
have  spent  half  a  decade  predicting 
American  defeat,  and  who  have  spent 
half  a  decade  stigmatizing  American  ef- 
forts as  folly,  cannot  easily  adjust  to  the 
possibility  that  success  may  result  from 
the  Nation's  sustained  sacrifices. 

I  must  speak  very  candidly.  There  are 
in  America  today  some  persons  who  have 
an  emotional,  intellectual,  and  political 
stake  in  an  American  humillatioQ  in 
South  Vietnam.  For  example,  last  Satur- 
day John  Kenneth  Oalbraith  took  time 
out  from  making  the  Harvard  mider- 
graduates  what  they  are  today  and  came 
to  town  to  tell  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  that  America's  policy  in 
Asia  has  no  future.  This  is  the  same 
pnwhetic  Oalbraith  who,  more  than  100 
weeks  ago,  prophesied  that  the  existing 
South  Vietnamese   Oovemment   would 
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collapse  In  a  couple  of  wee48.  Mr.  Oal- 
braith  is  not  untypical  of  the  sort  of 
Americans  who,  had  they  reputations  as 
serious  men,  would  stand  to  lose  those 
reputations  as  a  result  of  America's  dis- 
agreeable refusal  to  collapse  before  Com- 
munist aggression.  J 

On  a  related  matter,  it  is  ^d  by  some 
critics  of  the  President  that  his  deci- 
sion will  be  divisive  here  at  I  home.  It  Is 
said  that  it  will  aggravate  Existing  dif- 
ferences. Four  tilings  must  be  said  about 
this  criticism. 

First,  the  differences  referred  to  are, 
in  fact,  existing  difference^.  Only  one 
thing  will  eliminate  them.  The  oiily  thing 
that  will  ellmintae  them  is  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  that  is  the  aim  dt  the  Presi- 
dent's policy.  And  Mr.  Priident  iMr. 
BxjRDicK) ,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this 
is  the  aim  of  the  President's; policy. 

Second,  while  it  is  true  that  some 
Americans  wUl  respond  to  this  policy 
modification  by  taking  to  thai  streets,  this 
fact  hardly  constitutes  a  cri^cism  of  the 
modification.  These  people  ilo  not  need 
a  weighty  excuse  to  take  to  t  le  streets. 

Third,  the  wisdom  of  a  p)licy  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  decibel  level  of  the 
antagonism  it  evokes.  Were  we  to  meas- 
ure wisdom  in  that  way,  we  ^ould  be  giv- 
ing an  effective  veto  to  the  noisiest  and 
most  violent  of  those  taking  to  the  streets 
and  campuses. 

Fourth,  we  cannot  allow  t  ictical  deci- 
sions in  war  to  be  controlled  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  public  protests.  Tl  lere  is  much 
political  truth  in  the  old  adds  ge  that  "the 
squeaking  wheel  gets  the  crease."  But 
this  adage  can  neither  be  a  sensible  nor  a 
moral  guide  to  setting  war  policies.  We 
cannot  allow  it  to  becomi  true  that, 
where  foreign  policy  is  concerned,  the 
most  vociferously  unhappy  people  deter- 
mine the  tactics. 

We  should  listen  less  to  the  hysteria  of 
the  moment,  and  more  to  the  voice  of 
American  tradition. 

Two  of  the  great  phrases  pf  American 
history  are  "manifest  destiny"  and  "ren- 
dezvous with  destiny."  The  first  described 
the  proper  role  for  America, in  giving  its 
principles  dominion  over  the  vast  terri- 
tories of  this  continent  betveen  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific.  Ther  b  were  those 
in  the  19th  century  who  dismissed  this 
as  errant  presumption.  Fortimately.  they 
did  not  prevail. 

The  second  phrase — "rendezvous  with 
destiny" — was  spoken  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  It  described  the  role  Ameri- 
cans could  play  in  this  timiultuous  cen- 
tury if  this  preeminent  free  aation  would 
take  up  the  challenge  of  confronting 
rampant  totalitarianism.  Americans  took 
up  that  challenge,  a  challetige  that  did 
not  vanish  with  the  defeatj  of  the  Fas- 
cists in  World  War  n.  j 

The  challenge  posed  by  Fascist  aggres- 
sion is  more  than  replicated  by  Com- 
mimist  aggression — an  agixession  that 
has  more  nations  imder  des  potism,  more 
resources  to  marshal,  and  i  n  animating 
philosophy  as  disgusting  ai  that  which 
the  Fascists  sought  to  impose  on  any 
people  fortimate  to  be  bort  free  or  ob- 
stinate enough  to  fight  forjfreedom. 

This  generation  is  not  fhe  first  nor, 
imfortunately,  will  it  be  tha  last,  to  have 
a  similar  rendezvous  with  dfstiny.  Amer- 


ica today  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
challenged  by  aggressive  totalitarianism. 
America  today  bears,  and  will  continue 
to  bear,  the  manifest  destiny  to  defend 
the  principles  of  free  government. 

It  is  some  measure  of  the  national 
weariness  that  it  has  become  unfashion- 
able to  acknowledge  the  truth  that  we 
are  today  what  we  have  been  since  Lin- 
coln first  used  the  words — "the  last,  best 
hope  on  earth." 

But  fashion  is  not  the  truth,  and  we 
are  still  the  last,  best  hope  of  those  who 
will  not  bow  before  protracted  aggres- 
sion from  Communist  powers. 

I  believe  the  most  significant  passage 
in  the  Presidents  speech  of  April  30  was 
the  following: 

We  live  In  an  age  of  anarchy  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  We  see  windless  attacks  on  all 
the  great  Institutions  which  have  been 
created  by  free  civilizations  In  the  past  five 
hundred  years.  Here  In  the  United  States, 
great  universities  are  being  systematically 
destroyed.  Small  nations  all  over  the  world 
And  themselves  under  attack  from  within 
and  from  without. 

If  when  the  chips  are  down  the  tJ.S.  acts 
like  a  plUful  helpless  giant,  the  forces  of 
totalitarianism  and  anarchy  will  threaten 
free  Institutions  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  not  our  pwwer  but  our  will  and  char- 
acter that  Is  being  tested  tonight.  The  ques- 
tion all  Americans  must  ask  and  answer  to- 
night Is  this :  Does  the  richest  and  strongest 
nation  In  the  history  of  the  world  have  the 
character  to  meet  a  direct  challenge  by  a 
group  which  rejects  every  efforts  to  win  a 
Just  peace.  Ignores  our  warnings,  tramples 
on  solenxn  agreements,  violates  the  neutral- 
ity of  an  unarmed  people  and  uses  our  prison- 
ers as  hostages? 

In  this  passage  the  President  inten- 
tionally and  correctly  relates  the  violence 
exported  by  Communists  in  Asia  to  a 
general  decay  of  confidence  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  great  free  nations — and 
especially  the  United  States — to  defend 
themselves  and  their  best  institutions. 

A  score  of  retired  university  presidents 
In  this  country  can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  earn  the  con- 
tempt of  determined  enemies  of  civility. 
The  President  understands  that  It  is  dan- 
gerous for  a  nation  to  earn  the  contempt 
of  those  nations  whose  very  raison  d'etre 
is  the  destruction  of  free  nations. 

One  hundred  and  eight  years  ago,  on 
December  1,  1862.  in  his  second  annual 
message  to  Congress.  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  this  to  an  embattled  nation: 

Fellow-cltlzens  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  of  this  Congress  and  this  administration, 
will  be  remembered  In  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  slgnlflcance.  or  tnslgnlflcance,  can 
spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  flery  trial 
through  which  we  pass,  will  light  us  down,  In 
honor  or  dlshoncs',  to  the  latest  generation. 

What  was  true  of  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  in  that  day  is  also  true 
of  Congress  and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple today.  Totalitarianism  challenges  us 
in  several  regions.  How  we  respond  to- 
day and  In  the  wearisome  years  ahead 
will  determine  whether  we  earn  the  re- 
spect or  the  opprobrium  of  succeeding 
generations. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  politician 
thinks  of  the  next  election  while  a 
statesman  thinks  of  the  next  generation. 
In  this  time  of  testing  those  who  hold 
real  sovereign  power  In  this  Nation — 


the  American  people — must  measure  up 
to  the  standards  of  true  statesmanship. 
If  Americans  understand  the  nature  of 
the  challenge  they  face,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  weakness,  they  will  respond 
as  they  have  in  the  past — with  courage, 
and  with  success. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  week  the 
guns  of  the  Second  World  War  fell  silent. 
But  Peace  did  not  follow.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  American  peo- 
ple have  borne  the  burden  of  supporting 
resistance  to  expansionist  communism. 
The  fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  been  beaten  back  into 
a  strategy  of  protracted  conflict  does 
not  confront  the  American  people  with 
a  new  experience.  The  American  people 
have  been  directly  involved  in  open  pro- 
tracted confiict  with  Communists  at 
least  since  the  Berlin  blockade. 

Communist  rulers  have  always  under- 
stood one  thing :  All  that  stands  between 
them  and  the  success  of  their  vicious 
plans  is  the  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  American  people  dare 
not — they  will  not — falter  now.  Our  en- 
emies :.re  in  the  process  of  learning,  to 
their  sorrow,  a  lesson  that  other  ty- 
rants have  had  occasion  to  learn  during 
the  last  194  years.  It  is  dangerous  to  un- 
derestimate the  American  people. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
concluded  his  moving  and  eloquent  Law 
Day  address  with  a  quotation  from 
Tom  Paine.  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
prepared  remarks  with  the  same  words: 

Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of 
freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  supporting  It. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  Sen- 
ators of  this  Senate  in  the  past  was  the 
Honorable  Edwin  C.  Johnson  who  served 
Eis  U.S.  Senator  and  then  as  Governor  of 
Colorado. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter 
he  has  written  to  the  President,  which  Is 
printed  in  the  Denver  Post. 

The  title  is  "Courageous  Action:  Mes- 
sage ta  the  Honorable  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon,  Washington,  D.C."  It  reads: 

Your  courageous  action  did  not  surprise 
me.  It  wlU  shorten  this  cruel  war  many 
months. 

It  is  signed  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  a  Demo- 
crat and  former  Colorado  State  Gover- 
nor and  U5.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  just  a  few 
minutes  remaining.  I  would  like  to 
speak  extemporaneously  for  those  few 
moments. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  a  question 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  I  want  to  say — as  I 
said  at  that  time — that  this  was  not  a 
speech  for  the  administration.  This 
speech  was  not  made  at  the  request  nor 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  administration. 

I  have  seen  history  distorted  so  many 
times  and  for  such  a  long  period  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  news 
media  and  other  places  that  I  felt  It 
was  incumbent  upon  me  to  enter  Into  a 
discussion  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
Cambodian  situation  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation,  as  I  see  it.  in  the 
world  in  the  next  decade  and  peiiiape 
for  the  next  two  decades. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  for  this  reason  I 
have  made  this  address  this  morning.  I 
feel  seriously  about  this  matter.  I  only 
hope  that  within  the  structure  of  these 
remarks  there  will  be  some  help  to  those 
people  who  feel  frustrated  and  that  those 
who  sviffer  trepidation  wUl  find  cause  for 
courage.  Those  who  disagree  and  dissent 
can  do  this  in  an  atmosphere  of  quietness 
and  they  can  be  heard  and  listened  to. 

I  believe  that  the  future  of  this  country 
is  going  to  lie  in  the  actions  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  and  particu- 
larly the  actions  of  Congress  In  the  next 
few  years.  Lincoln  said  what  we  do  and 
say  here  now  truly  "wiU  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration."     ^^^^^^_^___ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
DiCK) .  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  ,^     ^  _     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized pending  the  arrival  of  the  distiii- 
g\iished  Senator  from  New  York,  who  is 
next  on  the  agenda,  without  any  loss  of 
time  to  him. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAOS— HEARINGS  CONDUCTED  BY 
SENATOR  SYMINGTON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  has  been  con- 
ducting a  number  of  most  interesting 
hearings  affecting  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  results  of  those  hearings 
when  they  are  finally  published— and  I 
use  the  word  "finally"  advisedly— will  re- 
ceive a  good  deal  of  attention.  Perhaps 
otherwise  they  might  have  been  lost  in 
the  shuf&e. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  Symington 
committee  hearings  on  Laos  and  the 
length  of  time  it  took  to  get  clearance 
from  the  administration  so  that  at  least 
some  P)arts  of  the  report  could  be  pub- 
lished. 

It  Is  good  that  this  committee  held 
these  hearings  on  this  forgotten  war,  this 
hidden  war.  this  secret  war  which,  while 
tied  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  insofar  as  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  coming  down  from 
the  Laotian  panhandle  is  concerned, 
nevertheless  was  in  other  respects  an 
auxUiary  and  separate  war  because  It  was 
tied  to  the  army  of  Vang  Pao,  the  chief 
of  the  Meos  and  the  Royal  Laotian 
Forces,  away  and  apart  from  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail. 

Now.  with  what  is  developing  in  (Cam- 
bodia, which  Is  a  war  on  a  war  on  a  war, 
and  marks  an  extension  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  conflict,  I  think  It  is  most 
Important  that  the  situation,  as  it  exists 
In  Laos,  should  be  brought  out  and  given 


consideration  by   all  Members  of   the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  help  that 
along,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  certain  news 
stories  having  to  do  with  the  publication 
of  the  report.  ^    .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  20,  1970] 
Unitkd  Statks  Escalates  Wab  in  Laos.  Hill 
Discloses 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
The  United  Stotee  Is  engaged  in  "heavy 
escalation"  of  Its  air  war  in  Laos  whUe  try- 
ing  to  deescalate  the   war   m  Vietnam,   a 
Senate  Inquiry  disclosed  yesterday. 

When  the  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  ended  on  Nov.  1,  1968,  U.8.  air 
power  shifted  to  hit  the  predominantly  North 
Vietnamese  troops  m  Laos,  the  record  shows. 
The  U.S.  bombing  of  Laos,  secretly  beg\m 
in  1964  by  President  Johnson,  was  reported 
to  have  doubled  in  May,  1969,  and  nearly 
tripled  last  Axigust. 

A  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  CD- 
Mo.)  yesterday  made  public  the  censored  re- 
sults of  a  six-month  struggle  with  the  Exe- 
cutive Branch  over  releasing  testimony  taken 
last  October  about  the  secret  U.S.  role  m 
Laos. 

It  shows  that  by  agreement  with  Laotl^ 
Premier  Souvanna  Pho\ima,  the  United 
States  responded  m  1964  to  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist violations  of  the  1962  Geneva  accords 
on  Laotian  neutrality  by  violating  them  too. 
The  U.S.  share  of  this  decision  has  cost 
"blUlons  of  dollars,"  and  about  200  Ameri- 
can lives,  the  record  Indicates. 

Under  the  covert  U.S.  operation,  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  In  Vientiane  virtually  has 
operated  as  co-commander  of  the  war  In 
northern  Laos:  he  controls  a  VS.  mission 
of  air,  ground  and  InteUlgence  advisers  that 
coordinates  American  and  Laotian  air  and 
ground  operations  In  northern  Laos;  arranges 
for  the  training  (primartly  at  American 
bases  In  ThaUand)  of  Lao  troojw,  and  sup- 
pUes  American  military  and  economic  funds 
to  Laos  that  are  larger  than  the  Laotlons 
ovm  contribution  to  their  nation's  economy. 
The  Laotian  Premier  "made  it  clear  that 
he  wanted  us  to  say  as  little  as  possible" 
about  American  miUtary  action  In  Laos,  tes- 
tified WUllam  H.  Sullivan,  former  ambassa- 
dor In  lAoe  and  now  assUtant  secretary  of 
state  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  affairs. 

After  more  than  100  meetings  with  ad- 
ministration officials,  Symington's  subcom- 
mittee on  U.S.  commitments  abroad  salvaged 
237  pages  of  censored  transcript. 

President  Nixon  pierced  the  censor^lp 
deadlock  when  he  disclosed,  on  March  6,  a 
few  selected  portions  of  U.S.  activities  m 
Laos,  emphasizing  that  they  began  under 
"two  previous  administrations." 

But,  the  new  record  shows  that  the  war 
In  Laos  Involves  far  more  than  "1,040  Ameri- 
cans .  .  .  stationed  In  Laos"  as  the  Presi- 
dent's guarded  statement  listed. 

The  hearings  disclose,  as  subcommittee 
sources  put  it  that  "tens  of  thousands"  of 
Americans  are  Involved  In  the  Laotian  war 
in  air  combat.  In  training,  advisory,  supply 
and  InteUlgence  work— operating  from 
Thailand,  from  South  Vietnam  and  from 
U.S.  alrcralt  carriers  at  sea. 

Symington  expressed  the  hope,  In  making 
taie  transcript  pubUc,  that  It  wlU  help  pre- 
vent "another  Vietnam." 

No  conclusions  or  findings  accompany  the 
report,  partly  beca\ise  It  Is  incomplete.  The 
subcommittee  staff  noted  that  It  had  gained 
release  of  90  percent  of  the  transcript,  but 
chief  consultant  Walter  H.  Plncus  stated  in 


a  covering  letter  that  the  piibUc's  "right  to 
know"  Is  still  bemg  abused  to  avoid  "em- 
barrassing" past  administrations  or  officials 
for  reasons  unrelated  to  national  secxirlty. 
Censorship  took  out  of  the  transcript  all 
summary  figures  on  costs;  every  reference  to 
the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency's  operations, 
which  include  training,  equipping,  supplying 
and  directing  Gen.  Vang  Pao's  "clandestine" 
army  of  up  to  36,000  Meo  tribesmen  In  Laos: 
aU  references  to  the  use  of  ThaUand's  forces 
m  Laos;  details  on  VS.  air  operations  from 
Laos;  figures  showing  the  escalation  of 
American  air  strikes  In  Laos  during  bombing 
"pauses"  or  the  halt  in  the  air  war  against 
North  Vietnam,  and  other  critical  facts. 

Portions  of  the  story  can  be  reconstructed 
or  estimated,  however,  despite  the  deletions. 
A  typical  deletion  to  the  transcript  reads: 
"The  total  cost  of  aU  U.S.  activities  to 
Laos,  tocludtog  air  operations  against  the 
Ho  Chi  M'"h  TraU,  Is  about  (deleted)  bU- 
Uon  a  year.  Of  this,  approximately  (deleted) 
blUlon  is  related  dlrecUy  to  our  efforts  to 
South  Vietnam." 

U.S.  air  strikes  In  Laos  have  been  reported 
to  run  up  to  800  or  more  sorties  a  day. 

The  transcript  shows  that  in  northern 
Laos  the  average  sortie  costs  $3,190  and  de- 
Uvers  2.2  tons  ol  bombs.  This  would  add  up 
to  a  cost  of  »1, 914,000  for  a  day  of  600  air 
sorties. 

President  Nixon  on  March  6  originally  said 
that  "No  American  stationed  in  Laos  had 
ever  been  kUled  In  ground  combat  opera- 
tions." But  the  Inquiry,  confirming  figures 
disclosed  to  the  dispute  over  that  state- 
ment, shows  there  have  been  "something 
under  200  U.S.  mlUtary  personnel  .  .  .  klUed 
to  Laos."  Most  of  these  were  airmen,  but 
nearly  50  are  listed  as  "clvUlan  and  mlUtary" 
personnel  assigned  to  the  U.S.  mission  to 
Laos. 

There  are  "two  wars"  In  Laos.  One  Is  what 
began  as  a  "civil  war"  to  the  north.  In  which 
the  main  Commvuilst  forces  consist  of  con- 
stantly Increastog  numbers  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops;  this  Is  the  air  and  ground 
war  that  the  American  Embassy  mission  to 
Vientiane  Is  deeply  engaged  to  runntog.  The 
other  war  In  Laos  Is  the  American  air  war 
against  the  so-caUed  Ho  Chi  Minh  InfUtra- 
tlon  trails  running  south  through  Laos  from 
North  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Symington  suboommlttee  was  focused 
primarily  on  the  war  to  the  north.  But  both 
portions  of  the  lAotlan  conflict  toteract  with 
the  war  to  Vietnam,  mlUtarUy  and  dlplo- 
matlcaUy. 

SuUlvan,  who  vrorked  on  the  1962  Geneva 
accords,  became  ambassador  to  Laos  to  No- 
vember, 1964,  replacing  Leonard  Unger. 

North  Vietnam  faUed  to  comply  with  the 
1962  Geneva  neutraUty  agreements  "from 
their  toceptlon,"  Sullivan  teetlfied.  with- 
drawing only  a  token  number  a-id  retaining 
about  6,000  troops,  while  the  United  States 
puUed  out  all  Its  666  men. 

The  United  States,  to  NovMnber,  1962, 
agreed  to  provide  suppUes  and  repair  parts 
for  U.S.-suppUed  equipment  and  other  m*- 
terlal  "as  permitted"  under  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, said  Sullivan.  Then  to  1963  North 
Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  troops  broke  the 
accords,  he  said,  by  attacking  neutralist 
forces  and  "to  1964  North  Vietnam  began 
markedly  to  tocrease  Its  support  to  the  ^  pro- 
Communist)  Pathet  Lao  and  Its  use  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  traU  . . ." 

"In  the  same  spirit  of  proportionate  re- 
sponse to  North  Vietnamese  violations  of  the 
agreements,"  SulUvan  testified,  "and  as  part 
of  our  effort  to  assist  South  Vietnam  to  Its 
defense."  the  United  States  began  "air  opera- 
tions" and  considerably  expanded  Its  ground 
sui^>ort. 

SuUlvan  insisted  the  umted  States  Is  free 
to  "terminate"  its  operations  to  Laoe  at  any 
time. 
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Th«  "first  US.  rcconnBlwanja  flight  wM 
flown  over  the  •outhem  part  oT  Laoe  May  18. 
19«4,  aft«c  consul taUon  with  P«me  Mlnlater 
Souvanna  Phoxima  the  prevlou*  day,"  SuUl- 
v&n  taatllled. 

That  wma  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States  on  June  6  of  that  year— ^hen  the  first 
"unarmed"  plane  wa«  shot  down.  But  armed 
escort  planes  were  secretly  sdded  in  the 
meantime;  the  first  of  these  w$«  shot  down 
June  7.  1904.  j 

By  agreement  between  Souvafina  and  Am- 
bassador Unger,  said  Sullivan.  It  waa  decided 
that  "Firing  on  ground  targets  toy  the  escort 
aircraft  would  not  be  acknowledged  and 
would  be  kept  out  of  dlscxisslon  with  the 
press  on  grounds  of  being  a9  operational 
matter." 

•The  United  States  began  bombing  of  Lao 
territory  along  the  Ho  Chi  lllnh  trail  In 
early  19«5."  Sullivan  said,  InltlkUy  bombing 
Jointly  with  the  Royal  Lao  Air  Force. 

Defending  the  entire  U.S.  operation  In 
lAos.  Sullivan  said  "It  Invdvee  mo  stationing 
of  U.S.  oombat  forces,  no  comiAltments  and, 
in  comparison  with  Vietnam,  a  fairly  modest 
and  Inconspicuous  deploymentj  of  personnel 
and  resources."  I 

But  Col.  Robert  L.  F.  TyrAl.  chief  US. 
air  attache  In  Laos  and  actxially  the  VS. 
air  operations  commander  thie  under  the 
ambassador,  testified  that  Inl  addition  to 
conducting  air  strikes  In  Laos  from  multiple 
bases  In  Thailand,  "we  have!  had  aircraft 
operating  from  Danang.  Plellru  (In  South 
Vietnam)  .  .  .  and  also  from  the  7th  Fleet." 
The  air  operations  center  in  Laos  Is  "staffed 
by  Lao  and  Americans."  said  Tyrell. 

The  testimony  revealed  that  logistics  sup- 
port for  VS.  army  and  rlr  attjaches  In  t-aos 
has  been  covertly  handled  f^m  American 
bases  In  Thailand,  were  the  "cover  title" 
of  deputy  chief  of  the  Ameilcan  military 
assistance  group  In  Thailand  conceals  the 
Laos  support  function. 

In  Thailand.  Lao  are  taughit  to  fiy.  their 
troops  are  trained,  their  planep  are  repaired. 
The  testimony  also  showed  that  President 
Nixon's  March  6  statement  about  the  num- 
ber of  Americana  "stationed"  In  Laos  hides 
the  fact  that  other  American  personnel— 
the  number  was  censored— fdrlft  tn  and 
out"  of  Laos  on  "temporary"  assignment. 

SuUlvan  testified:  "The  original  under- 
■tandlng  between  my  predecessor  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Laos  was  premUed  upon 
sUtements  being  limited,  admissions  pub- 
Ucly  stated  being  very  carefully  structured." 
The  agreement  held  admirably  for  six 
years  The  Russians  knew  wfcat  was  going 
on  the  record  shows:  so  did  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Pathet  Lao.  The  American  pub- 
Uc  was  dependent  upon  Ita  newsmen— If 
they  could  pierce  the  secrecy  fcarrler. 

Sullivan  gave  the  administration's  prin- 
cipal explanatloLi  for  official  secrecy  about 
the  "Initial  vmderstandlng  w«  had  with  the 
American  opwaUons  In  Laofl:  to  maintain 
Soviets"  in  l»«a  about  neu|r*Uzlng  Laos. 
Even  If  a  Soviet  offlcUl  "read*  things  In  the 
newspapers  ...  he  does  not  have  to  take 
any  ofllclal  cognlaance  of  th«»n.  But  U  they 
are  made  dliecUy  by  UJB.  o0ciaU  he  does 
h«ve  to  take  cogxilaance  of  th*m.  .  ." 

For  the  United  States  to  ►dmlt  offlcUUy 
what  It  Is  doing  In  tarn,  while  North  Vietnam 
continues  to  deny  It  has  some  67,000  troops 
there,  said  Sullivan,  "gives  |hem  a  totaUy 
unfair,  totaUy  legal  protectlo»i." 

"In  the  meantime  you  ar^  deceiving  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress."  coun^ 
tared  Ben.  J.  W.  Fulbrlgbt. 

Similarly.  Sen.  Symlngtcm  said:  "We 
say  we  are  an  open  eodety.  »nd  the  enemy 
U  a  closed  aodety  .  .  ■  Here  we  are  telling 
^piyH/^na  they  must  fight  and  die  to  main- 
tain an  open  netety.  but  not  telling  our  peo- 
pl«  what  «•  are  doing." 

Sullivan  countered.  "I  must  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  X  consider  these  hearings  as  a 
very  slxicere  token  of  an  oden  society." 


Symington,  who  Is  a  member  of  both  the 
Senate  Armed  Servlcee  Committee  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  has  Inspected 
VS.  operations  In  Laos,  was  surprised  to 
find  that  these  activities  were  greater  than 
he  knew. 

He  told  SvOllvan  that  he  had  not  known 
that  VS.  forward  air  controllers  "were  work- 
ing with  Laotian  troops  In  the  planes  with 
them,  targeting  Laotian  bombers." 

The  record  showed  the  American  forward 
air  controllers  were  not  even  requested  by 
the  Laotians,  but  that  the  U.S.  "country 
team  determined  they  were  necessary  .  .  ." 

A  similar  indication  of  American  control  at 
both  the  requesting  and  the  complying  ends 
of  U.S.  operations  In  Laos  was  testimony  that 
Oen.  Vang  Pao  "was  considering  moving  his 
people  away  from  the  front  lines"  but  the 
American  Embassy  urged  him  "to  continue." 
He  did. 

Symington  said  he  discovered  In  1866, 
when  he  was  In  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
37-day  halt  In  the  U.S.  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  that  In  "one  day  there  were,  never- 
theless, 378  strikes  against  Laoe,  so  that  must 
have  meant,  at  that  time,  the  planes  which 
had  been  hitting  North  Vietnam  were 
shifted  to  hitting  Laoe." 

"BXAVT  KSCAIATION" 

In  1969,  he  said  "the  figures  which  Col. 
Tyrell  shows  emphasise  there  has  been  a 
heavy  escalation  of  our  military  effort  In 
Laos." 

The  record  disclosed  that  the  United  States 
la  not  only  paying  more  than  half  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos, 
but  until  this  year  It  was  paying,  as  well, 
two-thirds  of  the  costs  of  operating  all  of  the 
Laotian  embassies  In  foreign  countries. 

Symington  said  that  as  the  result  of  the 
transformation  that  Laos  has  experienced 
through  the  U.S.  Involvement  m  Its  war, 
It  Is  now  "Impossible  for  Laos  to  live  with- 
out the  United  States." 

CIA's  TBSTiKONT  ON  Laos:    (Dzlrxd) 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  most 
clandestine  operating  group  In  the  secret 
war  In  Laos,  virtually  escaped  mention  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
Inquiry    on    U.S.    Involvement    In    Laoe. 

Subconunlttee  Chairman  Stuart  Syming- 
ton (D-Mo.),  In  defense  of  bowing  to  the 
Executive  Branch's  demands  In  the  battle 
over  clearing   the   hearing  transcript,  said: 

"Well,  the  CIA  Is  an  agency  that  operates 
on  the  instruction  of  other  people  .  .  . 
My  experience  Is  that  If  anything  goes  well, 
someone  else  takes  the  credit  for  It;  If  It 
goes  badly,  they  try  to  put  the  blame  on 
the  CIA." 

Although  the  transcript  doesn't  show  It, 
It  Is  known  that  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms 
was  the  witness  on  Oct.  28.  1968.  Here  Is  the 
full  published  text  of  that  morning's  tran- 
script: 

Tht  subcommittee  met,  puraxiant  to  notice. 
at  10  ajn..  In  room  S-116,  the  Capitol,  Sen- 
ator Stuart  Symington  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Symington,  Fulbrlght, 
Mansfield,  Aiken,  Cooper  and  Case. 

Also  present:  Mr.  Holt,  Mr.  Plncus,  and 
Mr.  Paul  of  the  committee  staff. 

Senator  Symington.  The  hearing  will  come 
to  order.  (Deleted.) 

(Whereupon,  at  13:36  pjn.,  the  subcom- 
mittee adjourned,  to  reconvene  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  31,  1970] 
IM  THB  Nanoir:  Tbs  (Not  Qum)  Ofex 
Bocmi 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Wanniraroir.  April  30. — Much  more  now 
to  known  about  the  secret  war  in  Laos  be- 
cause of  the  ofllclal  testimony  forced  by  the 
Symington  subcommittee  last  fall  and  pub- 


lished Monday  after  a  lengthy  stniggle  with 
the  State  Department  over  "security"  clear- 
ance. The  testimony  also  was  eloquent  as  to 
how  even  the  Senate  was  misled  for  years 
about  the  extent  of  the  Laotian  Involve- 
ment. 

When  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  criticised 
the  secrecy.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Sullivan,  once  Ambassador 
to  Laoe  justified  It  by  saying  that  the  United 
States  had  sought  "to  preserve,  even  though 
It  may  be  pretty  badly  torn,  preserve  the  sub- 
stance of  the  1963  |  Geneva )  agreements  so 
that  eventually  we  could  have  a  reversion 
to  the  conditions  which  made  those  agree- 
ments possible." 

NO  OmCIAI.  ACKNOWLXDCICXNT 

The  North  Vietnamese.  Ur.  SuUlvan  said, 
had  "violated  strenuously"  the  agreements, 
forcing  the  United  States  to  do  the  same 
thing  In  response.  But  American  officials  had 
felt  the  agreements  might  be  more  easily  re- 
established If  the  war  resulting  from  the  vi- 
olations was  not  officially  acknowledged. 

This  elicited  from  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton something  of  an  outburst.  "Here  we  are 
teUlng  Americans  they  must  fight  and  die  to 
rw^intAtn  an  Open  society,  but  not  telling 
our  people  what  we  are  doing.  That  would 
seem  the  characteristic  of  a  closed  society. 
We  are  fighting  a  big  war  In  Laos,  even  If 
we  do  not  have  ground  troops  there." 

Mr.  SuUlvan:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  consldor  these  hearings  as  a  very  sin- 
cere token  of  an  open  society.  In  other  words, 
that  we  are  telling  the  representatives  of  the 
people  . . . 

Mr.  Symington:  You  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  we  were  holding  them  because  the 
State  Department  has  been  urging  us  to  hold 
them,  would  you? 

Senator  Fulbrlght  then  quoted  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's 1968  testimony,  in  a  secret  session  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  the 
United  States  "does  not  have  a  mlUtary 
training  and  advisory  organization  In  Laos." 
CoL  B.  W.  D\iBkln,  the  American  mUltary 
attach^  In  Vientiane,  was  then  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  acUvlUes  In  Laoe  of  American 
military  personnel. 

Senator  Fulbrlght:  But  they  do  not  ever 
give  them  advice? 

Colonel  Duskln :  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Fulbrlght:  I  am  asking  you,  do 
they  or  dont  they? 

Colonel  Duskln:  My  personnel  at  regional 
level  do  provide  advice,  yes. 

Senator  Fulbrlght:  Then  what  Is  an  ad- 
visory group? 

ADVISOBT    CBOtTP   DETIMU) 

Colonel  Duskln:  An  advisory  group,  sir. 
Is  an  organization  that  Is  constituted  for 
the  sole  mission  to  provide  advice  to  Include 
It  down  to  lower  unit  levels. 

Senator  FvUbrlght:  ...  We  are  getting  so 
technical  with  your  semantics  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble for  us  to  understand. 

The  Arkansas  Senator  also  read  portions 
of  Mr.  SuUlvan's  secret  1968  testimony,  which 
mentioned  bombing  only  by  the  Lao  and  not 
by  the  American  Air  Force,  although  the 
latter  had  been  active  since  1964. 

Senator  Fulbrlght :  That  very  clearly  leaves 
the  Impression  that  the  Lao  air  force,  not  the 
VS.  Air  Force.  Is  doing  what  Is  being  done. 
In  going  through  this  hearing  in  1968,  there 
was  tentative  probing  on  our  part  to  see  what 
we  were  doing,  and  I  would  think  It  Is  a  fair 
Interpretation  of  this  whole  record  that  you 
Indicated  we  were  not  doing  much,  If  any- 
thing, directly. 

Mr.  SuUlvan  (a  UtUe  Uter) :  But  U  tbare 
were  any  direct  questions  asked  of  me  about 
VS.  air  operations — 

Senator  Fulbrlght:  You  see,  we  did  not 
know  enough  to  ask  those  direct  questions, 
and  this  la  what  I  meant  about  quibbling 
about  whether  the  VS.  role  In  Laos  Is  exclu- 
sively advisory.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  way  for  us 
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to  ask  you  questions  about  things  we  don't 
know  you  are  doing. 

STTBCOMKrrrXX  urTHOD 

■niere  Is  one  way,  of  course,  which  the 
Symington  subcommittee  ultimately  had  to 
adopt.  It  sent  Its  own  agents  to  the  field  In 
the  PhlUpplnes,  Thailand,  Korea,  Laoe,  and 
recently  to  Europe;  on  the  scene,  they  de- 
veloped the  kind  of  firsthand  Information 
with  which  the  Senators  finally  were  able  to 
get  the  State  Department  to  admit  most  of 
the  facts  about  the  secret  Laotian  war. 

So,  as  Senator  Fulbrlght  observed,  there 
does  not  seem  aU  that  much  "to  brag  about 
on  the  openness  of  the  society." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  81,  19701 
DzcBTioti  IN  Laos  a  Dxlibkeats  Onx 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
For  more  than  six  yean,  the  Symington 
Subcommittee's  report  on  Laos  shows,  the 
United  States  practiced  a  poUcy  of  offidad 
deception  about  Its  extremely  extensive  mlU- 
tary operations  In  Laoe. 

It=  did  not  do  so  Idly  or  haphazardly.  The 
poUcy  of  official  deception  was  carried  out 
deliberately  and  systematically,  fOT  what  of- 
ficials at  the  highest  levels  of  government 
were  convinced  were  sound  seasons  of  na- 
tional security.  Many  of  thoee  officials  are 
still  in  the  government  today.  They  are  stUl 
Just  as  convinced  that  the  reasons  for  decep- 
tion were  and  are  fuUy  justified,  and  that 
VS.  operations  in  Laos  are  a  "model"  of  an 
efficient,  succeesful,  relatively  low-cost,  ef- 
fectively clandestine,  counter-guerrilla  op- 
eration. 

On  the  last  count,  the  officials  may  be 
right — the  Laos  operations  may  be  a  model 
of  a  successful  secret  operation  against 
tough  odds.  But  that  by  no  means  answers 
the  real  question  which  Is  whether  a  hand- 
ful of  counter-insurgency  zealots  should  have 
the  right  to  define  our  national  Interests  for 
us  In  this  fashion,  and  then  Involve  vis  In  a 
dangerous  and  entangUng  mission  without 
the  pubUc  knowing  anything  about  It.  This 
Is  the  critical  moral  issue  raised  by  the  Laos 
hearings  and  toward  the  end  of  the  censored 
transcript  Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  who  Is 
anything  but  antl-mlUtary,  and  who  knew 
from  visits  to  Laos  as  much  as  any  Senator 
did  about  the  UJ3.  role  there,  raises  the  mat- 
ter In  blunt  terms: 

"We  incur  hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  UjB. 
casualties  because  we  are  opposed  to  a 
closed  society.  We  say  we  are  an  open  so- 
ciety, and  the  enemy  is  a  closed  society. 

"Accepting  that  premise,  it  would  appear 
logical  for  them  not  to  teU  their  people 
(what  they  are  doing) ;  but  It  is  sort  of  a  twist 
on  our  basic  philosophy  about  the  Import- 
ance of  containing  communism. 

"Here  we  are  telling  Americans  they  must 
fight  and  die  to  mnintAin  an  open  society, 
but  not  telling  our  people  what  we  are 
doing.  That  would  seem  the  characteristic 
of  a  closed  society." 

The  situation  recalls  a  ocmment  made  in 
private,  by  a  Western  European  friend  who 
Is  extremely  pro-American  and  who  was 
troubled  by  the  International  moralistic 
consequences  of  the  American  mlUtary  Inter- 
vention in  the  Dominican  Republic  In  AprU, 
1966.  When  the  Johnson  administration  was 
caught  lying  about  Its  original  rationale  for 
the  Intervention  ("to  save  American  Uvea"), 
this  man  remarked  in  dismay: 

"This  wlU  secretly  please  a  lot  of  Euro- 
I>eans." 

"Because,"  be  answered,  "they  always  have 
resented  the  hoUer-than-thou  American  at- 
titude about  Intervention,  about  Imperial- 
ism, about  your  claim  to  a  "higher  moraUty.' 
Now  you  are  down  In  the  gutter  with  us.  The 
U-a  (spy-plane  flights  over  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion) affair  was  the  first  blow  to  American 
'virginity':  this  Is  the  second.  Now  we  are  aU 
moral  prosUttttes." 


Later  that  year  came  the  major  American 
sUde  into  Vietnam,  then  afterward.  Increas- 
ing unofficial  disclosure  of  the  clandestine 
American  involvement  in  Laoe. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee 
hearings  on  Laos  showed  how  Congress  Itself 
Is  misled  by  artful  or  deliberately  technical 
official  repUes  to  questions. 

In  1968,  the  Laoe  transcript  reveals  the 
parent  committee  was  Informed  that:  ".  .  . 
We  do  not  have  a  mlUtary  training  and  ad- 
visory organization  In  Laos."  The  Laos  in- 
quiry confirmed  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
UJ3.  "advisers"  in  Laos  and  at  training  bases 
for  Laotian  forces  In  Thailand.  The  Syming- 
ton Subcommittee  demanded  an  explanation. 
There  Is  no  Inconsistency,  government  wit- 
nesses responded;  In  mlUtary  parlance,  "an 
advisory  group's"  sole  mission  Is  "to  provide 
advice  .  .  .  down  to  lower  unit  levels,"  came 
the  explanation.  U.S.  mlUtary  personnel  in 
Laoe  provide  "advice,"  but  officlaUy  do  not 
oonsUtute  "an  advlsOTy  group." 

His  committee.  Sen.  Fulbrlght  protested, 
was  victimized  by  "semantics." 

It  is  argued  by  many  trffidalB,  members 
of  Congreas — and  even  newsmen  as  weU — 
that  nothing  vltaUy  new  has  been  disclosed 
about  UJ3.  operations  in  Laos  that  was  not, 
or  should  not  have  been,  known  to  any  care- 
ful reader  of  his  daily  newspaper. 

This  Is  baslcaUy  correct.  But  there  Is  a 
fundamental  difference  In  a  nation  that 
claims  a  standard  of  "higher  moraUty"  be- 
tween admitting  its  actions  offlclaUy,  and 
having  knowledge  of  them  seep  out. 

In  fact,  this  is  precisely  the  case  that  the 
United  States  government  argued  for  main- 
taining officlaly  secrecy  for  six  years,  as  the 
testimony  shows:  to  take  "official  cogniz- 
ance" of  what  it  was  doing  in  Laoe  carried  a 
whole  range  of  possible  International  reper- 
cussions. 

Newspaper  accounts  can  be  disavowed:  a 
report  that  Is  inaccurate  even  fractlonaUy — 
as  accounts  of  secret  operations  are  very 
likely  to  be — can  be  offlclaUy  dismissed  as 
containing  "innumerable  inaccuracies."  This 
often  has  been  the  official  response  to  enter- 
prising news  reports  about  Laos — or  Viet- 
nam, or  Cambodia.  It  is  hardly  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  national  moral  questtons 
raised  by  such  clandestine  mlUtary  opera- 
tions, therefore,  to  counter  that  "everyone" 
knew  about  them  anyhow,  so  there  was  no 
real  deception. 

Nor  is  It  any  moral  "out,"  as  Sen.  Syming- 
ton noted,  to  shift  blame  to  the  Central  In- 
telUgence  Agency  for  operational  activities 
It  was  directed  to  perform  by  the  nation's 
leadership.  The  moral  responslbiUty  Is  gov- 
ernment-wide. 

Thoee  who  express  bafflement  about  why 
a  younger  generation  loses  faith  in  the  words 
of  Its  leaders  wiU  find  some  answers  in  the 
Laos  transcript. 


[From  the  St.  Loxils  Post-Dispatch.  Apr.  34, 
19701 
Thanks  to  Mb.  BnciNOTOir 
A  word  of  commendation  is  due  Senator 
Symington  of  Missouri  for  his  effort  to  In- 
form the  pubUc  about  the  clandestine  war  in 
Laos,  which,  as  he  says,  has  cost  the  United 
States  "blUlons  of  dollars,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  American  Uvea."  As  Chairman  of 
a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Symington  held  closed-door  hearings  on 
the  Laoe  involvement  and  then  struggled 
endlessly  with  the  Administration  In  an  at- 
tempt to  make  pubUc  the  fuU  transcript  of 
testimony.  He  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
deletion  of  some  material,  but  the  transcript 
as  released  several  days  ago  is  nonetheless 
extremely  valuable  for  the  factual  informa- 
tion and  insights  it  contains.  Mr.  Symington 
has  performed  a  notable  service  In  tearing 
the  veil  of  secrecy  from  the  reprehensible 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Laos. 


[From  the  Chicago  IVlbune,  Apr.  31, 19701 

FiNss  Laotian  Woks  Boknx  bt  VS.  Taxpatxb 

(By  Samuel  Jameson) 

Vbntiamx,  Laos,  AprU  30.— United  States 
involvement  in  Laos  focuses  on  the  American 
taxpayer,  not  the  American  soldier — and  U 
expected  to  remain  that  way  for  some  time. 

The  United  Statee  mlUtary  role  Is  signifi- 
cant but  Involves  few  military  men.  Those 
bearing  the  brunt  are  the  American  pUots 
flying  bombing  missions  over  north  Laos  in 
support  of  Laotian  troc^is  and  over  the  Ho 
Chi  ACnh  traU  in  south  Laoe.  Otherwise, 
the  mlUtary  role  Is  mainly  a  monetary  one. 

ncuixs  (XASsnnxD 

MUltary  aid  fig^ures  have  been  classified 
since  1962  when  the  tripartite  neutralist- 
centered  government  of  Souvanna  Pbouma 
was  formed.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  pro- 
vision of  weapons,  equipment,  and  supplies 
to  the  Laotian  armed  forces  coets  the  Ameri- 
can government  at  least  60  mllUon  dollars 
a  year. 

(A  censored  transcript  of  secret  Senate 
testimony  released  Sunday  stated :  ""Rie  total 
cost  of  aU  United  States  activities  In  Laos, 
Including  air  operations  against  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail,  is  about  (deleted)  bllUon  a  year. 
Of  this,  approximately  (deleted)  bllUon  is 
related  directly  to  our  efforts  in  South  Viet 
Nam.") 

1961.  the  last  year  for  which  fuU  mlUtary 
aid  statistics  were  published.  Laos  got  66.9 
mllUon  dollars  in  military  assistance  from 
the  United  States.  Conditions  have  grown 
progressively  wcvse  since  then. 

fsi  imxiON  ros  bconokt 

On  the  economic  side  51  mllUon  dollars  in 
aid  was  programed  this  year. 

More  than  20  years  of  warfare  have  caused 
many  problems. 

The  nation's  currency,  the  kip.  Is  one  of 
the  world's  most  stable  currencies,  despite 
the  fact  that  Laoe  holds  virtually  no  foreign 
exchangee  of  Its  own  to  support  it. 

A  kip  stabilization  fund  set  up  in  1964 
provided  the  backing.  In  seven  years  the 
United  States  has  contributed  85.6  million 
dollars,  with  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  and  Australia  adding  another  S9J 
mllUon  dollars. 

SOLVKS   PEOBIXICS 

AU  five  nations  bring  doUars  into  Laos  and 
exchange  them  for  kip  at  Laotian  banks. 
Any  Laotian  who  wants  to  import  goods  can 
buy  the  doUars  freely.  The  system  has  solved 
Laos'  chronic  foreign  currency  shortages,  pro- 
moted orderly  trade,  curbed  inflation,  and 
eliminated  a  once  flourishing  black  market. 

However,  no  long-range  problems  have 
been  solved,  and  Laoe  Is  no  closer  to  self- 
sufflclency  than  before. 

Few  other  advances  are  detectable. 

With  85  per  cent  of  Its  population  Uvlng 
on  farms,  Laos  stlU  does  not  produce  enough 
rice  to  feed  the  16  per  cent  who  Uve  In  dUes. 
The  average  Laotian  farmer  appears  to  be 
content  to  raise  only  enough  grain  for  hto 
own  personal  needs. 

rOOD   nCPOKTB) 

A  Japanese  diplomat  estimated  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  food  consumed  In 
Vientiane  Is  imported. 

Any  passible  gains  In  the  Uto'acy  rate  are 
smaU. 

No  statistics  are  kept,  nuteracy  was  esti- 
mated at  about  85  per  cent  seven  years  ago. 
Estimates  today  place  it  at  about  80  per  cent. 

SIX     KTTNDEH)     NXNXTT-FO'Oa     inUJON     IN     Am 

However,  one  major  economic  project  is 
beginning  to  take  shape.  That  is  the  Nam 
Ngum  dam,  60  mUes  north  of  Vientiane.  Ttie 
nine-nation,  31-mUUon-doUar  project  will 
produce  30,000  kUowatts  of  electrtdty  wbui 
It  Is  flnlshed  In  late  1971. 

Since  American   aid   began   In   1981.   the 
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United  States  has  given  Laos  694J  million  dol- 
lars In  economic  assistance.  That  figures  out 
to  about  $420  for  every  person  -who  Uvea  In 
noncommunlst  areas  under  government  con- 
trol. 

The  military  aid  Is  considered  to  have 
amounted  to  at  least  680  mllUiin  dollars  In 
the  same  period.  That  amount  |s  calculated 
by  adding  the  officially  reported  B80.7  million 
dollars  in  aid  between  1955  an^  1962  to  an 
estimated  400  million  dollars  slice  then. 

Pot  Its  Investment  the  Unite  1  States  has 
won  several  notable  diplomatic  advantages. 


-AlCSRICIkN 


80TTVANNA    P«0 

Souvanna  Phouma  has  becom ; 
loremost  pro- American  neutralli  t 
he  has  no  control  over  the  Jun  ' 
Laos  and  openly  condones 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  there 

Tangible  gains,  however,  are 
tect  at  this  moment. 

For  its  mlUtary  aid  the  Unlt^ 
point  only  to  an  armed  force  of 
which  so  far  has  never  won  a  bajttle 

A   western   military   source 
only  fighting  In  Laos  Is  being 
central  Intelligence  agency-tra 
and  the  Meo  tribesmen  forces 
Vang  Pao. 

Defense  secretary  Melvln  Laitd 
fled  to  Congress  that  the  Nortli 
could   take  over  all  of  Laos 
wished. 

Committing  American  ground 
war  In  Laos  would  place  all  of 
on  American  shoulders.  This 
■uaded   American  Presidents 
ting  ground  troops  to  Laos. 

As  a  result,  the  cost  of 
alms  In  Laos  In  the  future  probably 
Unue  to  be  paid  by  the 
not  the  American  soldier 
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[rrom  the  New  York  Times,  .fljpr.  27,  1970] 

Th«   Nbw   Tkmptation:    Cimbodia 

(By  Anthony  Lewis 

XiONSON. — How  familiar  It  all  seems  as  the 
generals  and  the  Jingoes  begin  fbelr  pressure 
for  American  Intervention  In  Cambodia.  The 
situation,  we  read,  gives  us  a  great  chance 
to  win  the  Vietnam  war — If  only  we  expand 
It.  We  must  send  arms  stfid  eficourage  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  to  crote  the  border. 
The  opportunity  to  clean  out  ^he  Commu- 
nist sanctuary  is  almost  too  go^  to  be  true. 
Et  cetera. 

After  the  pain  of  the  war  an^  the  effort  to 
disentangle  ourselves  from  It.  A^ierlcems  nat- 
urally may  find  It  frustrating  ta  see  the  Viet- 
namese Communist  forces  enla^^  their  op- 
erations In  Cambodia.  And  so  tie  President's 
press  secretary.  Ronald  Ziegler.  denotmcee 
them  as  aggressors,  aggressors  blatantly  vio- 
lating the  Geneva  agrewnent  in.  Cambodia  as 
In  Laos.  But  It  is  not  that  sli^ple. 
roMcaa  Ain>  tactics 

For  (me  thing,  why  should  ye  expect  the 
other  aide  to  play  by  our  ruiMj  We  hare 
B-62's  and  helicopters  and  JCS  gas  and 
weapons  beyond  Imagination}  they  have 
guerrilla  tactics  and  ruthlessnew.  We  operate 
from  bases  in  Thailand  and  thousands  of 
miles  away,  they  slip  Into  the  other  states  of 
Indochina.  There  does  not  seeni  a  great  mo- 
ral distinction.  j 

Nor  U  It  so  clear  that  only  tpe  Commun- 
ists are  blatant  violators  of  thp  Geneva  ac- 
cords. The  evasions  and  lies  iof  successive 
administrations  about  the  Ametlcan  military 
presence  In  Laos  have  begun  |o  be  exposed 
by  Senator  Symington.  J 

And  in  Cambodia  It  was  t|e  antl-Com- 
munlsts  who  upset  the  statut  ^luo.  with  the 
ooup  against  Prince  Sihanouk.  The  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  agree  quletlf  to  the  cut- 
ting of  their  supply  line  through  Cambodia. 
TlMlr  military  activity  may  be  Intended  pri- 


marily as  pressure  on  Oen.  Lon  Nol  to  re- 
store the  status  quo. 

The  character  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  may 
also  give  us  pause.  After  a  week  of  bodies 
floating  down  the  Mekong  River — bodies  of 
Innocent  Vietnamese  residents  of  Cambodia 
evidently  murdered  because  of  their  race — 
we  now  have  had  the  Cambodian  Army  using 
unarmed  Vietnamese  civilians  as  an  advance 
guard  to  draw  enemy  fire.  Many  were  killed. 
The  general  on  the  scene  attributed  that 
"psychological  warfare  plan"  to  Lon  Nol. 

The  underlying  conflict  here  Is  not  politi- 
cal but  racial,  and  centuries  old.  The  Lon 
Nol  Government,  to  the  extent  that  It  does 
govern,  seems  to  have  chosen  to  play  on  those 
ancient  animosities.  Do  we  really  want  to  be- 
come Involved  In  the  encrusted  bitterness  of 
the  Khmers  and  the  Vietnamese,  along  with 
our  other  alien  bxirdens? 

a  sirxn   afpxai. 

President  Nixon  now  faces  a  siren  appeal 
like  the  one  that  lured  his  predecessors  in 
1965:  win  the  war  by  escalation.  It  may  be 
worth  remembering  what  America  has  done 
in  that  search  for  victory,  and  to  what  effect. 

We  have  bombed  Vietnam,  North  and 
South,  with  more  explosives  than  were  used 
In  World  War  II.  The  military  will  of  the 
North  and  of  the  Vletcong  has  not  been 
broken. 

We  have  pioneered  the  use  of  defoliants  on 
a  massive  scale.  Just  now,  belatedly,  after 
much  outcry,  we  have  officially  admitted  that 
one  of  these  chemicals  may  not  only  kill 
plants  but  cause  human  birth  defects. 

We  have  Invented  the  concept  of  free- 
fire  zones.  That  clean-sounding  name  actu- 
ally tells  American  soldiers  that  they  may 
kill  any  living  thing  with  a  clear  conscience. 

We  have  massacred  civilians,  women  and 
children.  In  substantial  nimibers.  Or  so  offi- 
cial investigations  have  concluded  and  legal 
proceedings  charged. 

Corruption  of  ourselves  Is  the  price  we 
have  paid  for  trying  to  Impose  our  Ideas 
on  a  scene  where  we  do  not  belong.  That  is 
what  American  history  will  record,  not  the 
undoubted  sacrifices  in  a  selfless  cause  that 
President  Nixon  mentioned  last  week.  The 
plea  of  good  Intentions  will  not  suffice. 

NO    KAST     WAT    OUT 

To  know  all  this,  as  the  President  must, 
la  not  to  know  an  easy  way  out.  But  what- 
ever the  contradictions  of  his  language,  with 
the  rhetorical  gestures  to  victory,  Mr.  Nixon's 
policy  Is  to  reduce  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  And  this  time.  In  contrast  to  1965, 
the  Issue  is  out  In  the  open.  There  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  President  or  any  of  us  accept- 
ing an  enlargement  of  the  war  without  an- 
ticipating the  consequences. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


AMENDMENT  TO  MANPOWER  BILL 
PROVIDING  PUBLIC-SECTOR  JOBS 
TO  COMBAT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  even  while 
we  are  deeply  concerned,  especially  to- 
day, with  the  very  serious  events  at  home 
and  abroad  relating  to  the  extension  of 
the  war  into  Camibodia  and  the  deep  feel- 
ing of  many  of  us  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  disengage  In 
Vietnam,  life  goes  on  and  problems  of 
employment,  housing,  poverty,  and  other 
problems  which  materially  affect  our 
country  continue. 


Mr.  President,  the  matter  to  which  I 
am  addressing  myself  at  this  moment  is 
our  responsibilities  regarding  Jobs  and 
Job  training.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  have  been  involved  in 
that  particular  effort.  I  am  the  sponsor  of 
the  administration's  Manpower  Training 
Act. 

In  my  Judgment,  recent  events  in  the 
economy  of  our  country  show  this  act  to 
be  lacking  in  certain  major  aspects.  In 
order  to  enable  my  colleagues  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  aspects,  I  will  out- 
line the  things  which  I  feel  need  to  be 
done  and  as  to  which  I  will  introduce 
amendments.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments will  be  considered,  studied,  and 
that  they  will  receive  support  from  many 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  introduce  shortly 
as  an  amendment  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  new  Manpower  Training 
Act — of  which  I  am  the  principal  spon- 
sor in  the  Senate — legislation  to  provide 
a  limited  number  of  opportunities  in  the 
public  sector,  and  to  "trigger"  additional 
funds  for  such  public -employment  op- 
portimities,  as  well  as  for  training,  in 
the  event  that  imemployment  becomes 
especially  severe. 

We  enter  this  decade  not  only  with  a 
new  commitment  to  improve  our  physical 
environment,  but  with  an  unmet  obli- 
gation as  well  as  to  redeem  our  social 
environment.  And  we  lack  the  persoimel 
to  implement  either  of  these  objectives. 

A  recent  study  completed  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  smd  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the 
National  Planning  Association  concludes 
that  achievement  of  the  national  goals 
determined  by  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  National  Goals  will  more  than 
double  our  public  service  employment 
needs  of  1962. 

Our  present  public  service  emplojrment 
opportunities,  as  identified  in  a  study 
completed  in  1965  for  OEO,  corroborate 
this  finding.  According  to  the  OEO  study, 
4.3-mlllIon  new  jobs  could  be  filled  in 
pubUc  service  if  Government  were  to  ful- 
fill Its  obligations  In  these  activities.  A 
1968  study  by  the  Upjohn  Institute  pro- 
jects that  in  130  cities  with  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more  there  are  280,000  such 
slots. 

In  concert,  these  three  studies  evidence 
the  magnitude  of  our  public  service  em- 
plojrment  needs. 

For  example: 

Health  and  hospital  services— In  1968. 
the  projection  of  additional  public  serv- 
ice Job  possibilities  for  these  130  cities 
alone  is  34,534.  By  1975,  our  total  health 
service  emplosmient  needs  shall  have  In- 
creased from  1,021,000  In  1962  to  2.374.- 
000,  an  Increase  of  133  percent  in  13 
years. 

Education — In  1968.  the  projection  of 
additional  public  service  Job  possibil- 
ities for  these  130  cities  alone  Is  84,598. 
By  1975  our  total  educational  needs  shall 
have  Increased  9C  percent  since  1962.  By 
1975,  our  total  education  service  needs 
shall  have  increased  from  618,000  in 
1962  to  1.777.000 — an  Increase  of  90  per- 
cent. 

Urban  renewal  or  rehabilitation  and 
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aanitation— In  1968,  the  projection  of 
additional  public  service  Job  possibiUtles 
for  these  130  cities  alone  is  25,784.  By 
1975.  our  total  urban  development  serv- 
ice manpower  needs  shall  have  Increased 
67  percent  from  245.000  in  1962  to 
408.000. 

Welfare— In  1968,  the  projection  of 
additional  public  service  Job  possibilities 
for  these  130  cities  alone  is  26.909.  By 
1975,  our  total  welfare  service  needs  shall 
have  increased  250  percent  from  674.000 
In  1962  to  1.423,000. 

Recreation,  parks,  and  antipollution 
enforcementr— In  1968,  the  projection  of 
additional  public  service  Job  possibiUties 
for  these  130  ciUes  alone  Is  20,644.  By 
1975.  our  public  service  employment 
needs  related  to  natural  resources  shall 
have  increased  93  percent  from  66,000  in 
1962  to  127.000.  A  1968  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  and  Recreation  Association 
concludes  that  their  recreation  man- 
power deficit  of  1975  will  be  199.000.  ap- 
proximately four  times  the  present  man- 
power deficit  of  58,000. 

Public  protection— In  1968,  the  projec- 
tion of  public  service  job  possibilities  for 
these  130  cities  alone  is  57.601. 

We  also  enter  this  decade  as  a  nation 
comprised  of  more  than  20  million  per- 
sons in  families  that  are  poor — rep- 
resenting approximately  10  percent  of 
the  entire  TJB.  population.  In  large  part, 
this  problem  stems  from  the  general  un- 
availability of  appropriate  employment 
opportimities. 

And  we  face  today  the  grim  reality  of 
a  national  imemployment  rate  of  4.4  per- 
cent and  the  expectation,  confirmed  by 
members  of  the  administration  that  the 
situation  will  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better.  National  unemployment  in  March 
was  a  full  percentage  point  over  the  im- 
employment  rate  of  only  3  months 
earlier.  This  is  the  greatest  acceleration 
of  unemployment  in  recent  history. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  established 
that  as  the  total  unemployment  rate 
changes  by  1  percent,  the  teenage  Jobless 
rate  changes  on  the  average  by  1.4  per- 
cent and  the  rate  of  imemployment 
among  minorities  changes  by  1.5  percent. 
The  administration's  plan  for  slowing 
down  inflation  and  the  economy  is  clearly 
aimed  at  putting  a  squeeze  on  corporate 
profits  and  corporate  productivity.  In- 
tellectually this  plan  may  have  merit, 
but  it  has  the  dangerous  practical  side 
effects  which  I  have  noted.  Corporations 
faced  by  flagging  profits  and  weak  mar- 
kets will  try  to  improve  efficiency,  to  be- 
come lean  and  tough.  This  is  good.  How- 
ever, principles  of  business  economics  tell 
us  that  this  often  means  reducing  the 
work  force  In  the  first  instance. 

With  our  public  service  needs  and  our 
unemployment  situation  in  mind,  the 
minority  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee— which  includes  Senators 
Mn-LER.  Jordan,  Percy,  and  myself— rec- 
ommended last  month  that  the  admin- 
istration consider  a  limited  number  of 
public  sector  Jobs  as  well  as  training  to 
deal  with  rising  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  we  be- 
gin now  to  meet  both  our  public-service 
needs  and  the  need  to  provide  meaning- 
ful opportunities  for  our  disadvantaged 
by  including  a  community  service  man- 


power program  as  part  of  our  future 
manpower  efforts.  And  I  shall  propose 
in  my  amendment  that  we  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  automatic  ad- 
ditional resources  in  a  magnitude  linked 
to  the  extent  of  unemployment,  to  be 
used  for  community  service  programs  or 
training,  as  he  sees  fit. 

COMKUNITT   SBXVICS   MANPOWKR  PaOCaAMB 

Under  the  proposed  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act,  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1969.  as  S.  2838.  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  decentralization  of 
manpower  training  activities  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  phases:  First.  State  admin- 
istration of  25  percent  of  apportioned 
funds  when  the  State  designates  a  "lead 
agency"  and  develops  comprehensive 
manpower  planning  capability  and  an 
approved  comprehensive  manpower  de- 
velopment plan. 

Second.  State  administration  of  66% 
percent  of  the  funds  when  it  establishes: 
first,  a  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency 
to  operate  the  unified  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  approved  plan;  sec- 
ond, a  State  manpower  planning  organi- 
zation to  coordinate  all  manpower  related 
programs,  and,  third,  arrangements  to 
designate  mayors  as  area  prime  sponsors. 
Third,  State  control  of  100  percent  of 
its  apportioned  funds  when  the  State 
meets  objective  standards  of  exemplary 
performance  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  its  manpower  service  system. 

The  amendment  wiiich  I  will  offer  will 
authorize  additional  funds  for  "com- 
munity service  manpower  programs"  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  State  comprehen- 
sive manpower  development  plan. 

The  basic  program  of  public-service 
employment  which  I  propose  would  not 
be  a  make-work  program  of  the  kind 
that  formed  the  crux  of  our  efforts  dur- 
ing the  depression  of  the  1930's,  nor  a 
program  proceeding  on  the  concept  of 
government  as  "the  employer  of  the  last 
resort." 

I  propose  a  program  which  recognizes 
the  real  needs  of  the  pubUc  sector,  the 
occupational  links  between  that  sector 
and  the  private  sector,  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  community  service  in  such 
a  way  as  to  respect  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  individuals  Involved. 

Under   aiy   proposed   amendment,    a 
community-service  manpower  program 
would  be  developed  on  the  basis  both 
of  an  analysis  of  and  an  organization 
of  tasks  and  skills  into  a  career  hier- 
archy with  increasing  responsibility  and 
pay  within  the  employer  agency.  This 
would  provide  the  "upward  mobility"  for 
those  without  skills  and  education  that 
James  Farmer,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW.  called  for  In  an  April  27  speech 
to  a  labor  convention  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Under  my  proposed  amend- 
ments,   community    service    manpower 
programs  would  be  developed  and  co- 
ordinated    with    secondary,     post-sec- 
ondary, and  higher-education  programs 
qimlifying  persons  for  advancement;  and 
with     para-professlonal     opportunities 
commensurate  with  their  ability,  educa- 
tion, and  ejqperience.  Under  the  State 
plan,  employer  agencies  granted  funds 
for  support  of  employment  would  be  re- 


quired to  specify  in  specific  terms  the 
type  of  career  opportunities  Involved. 
Technical  assistance  would  be  provided 
to  train  supervisory  smd  adult  basic  ed- 
ucation personnel  and  to  antdyze  and 
develop  career  c^portunlties. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  $500  million  would 
be  authorized;  and  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
$800  million.  At  an  average  cost  of  $6,000 
per  Job,  there  would  be  provision  for  83,- 
300  public  service  Jobs  In  the  first  year, 
and  133.000  such  Jobs  in  the  second  year. 
Under  the  amendment,  fimds  would  be 
apportioned  smiong  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  extent  of  unemployment 
and  imderempl03mient  and  the  number 
of  disadvantaged  persons.  Under  each 
State  plan  fimds  wotOd  have  to  be  fo- 
cused on  eligible  urban  and  rural  areas, 
which  would  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Eligible  urbsui  areas 
would  include  those  containing  a  high 
concentration    of    low-income    families 
and  individuals,  and  having  severe  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment. A  rural  area  would  be  regarded 
as  an  eligible  area  if  it  contained  a  high 
proportion  of  low-income  families  and 
individuals  and  had  severe  problems  of 
imemployment  and  underemployment  or 
substantial  emigration  of  individuals  re- 
siding iiusuch  areas  as  a  result  of  the 
problem^f  finding  employment. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance,  com- 
munity service  manpower  programs 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  beneflt  the  residents  of  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas  with  high  concen- 
trations of  low-income  families.  The 
States  could  utilize  up  to  25  percent  of 
the  jobs  except  in  smaller  States,  where 
the  Secretary  could  approve  a  greater 
percentage.  The  program  would  also 
provide  for  the  involvement  of  commu- 
nity-action agencies  and  similar  groups 
wherever  feasible  and  for  the  conduct  of 
programs  by  corporations,  partnerships 
and  other  business  entitles  owned  in  sub- 
stantial p>art  of  unemployed  low-income 
residents  of  one  or  more  eligible  areas. 
Provisions  would  be  included  to  insure 
the  development  of  standards,  flscal  con- 
trol and  evaluation. 


TRIGCEIUNO  OT  TUV08  lOR  COIOIUMITI -SEKVICX 
PBOCKAXS  Airo  TBAZinira  IN  THI  EVXWT  OT 
RlSmO    XTNEMFLOTICXNT 

The  administration's  Manpxjwer  Train- 
ing Act  contains  in  title  V,  a  provision 
providing  for  an  automatic  appropria- 
tion of  manpower  fimds  in  the  event  that 
national  unemplojrment  exceeds  4.5  per- 
cent for  more  than  3  consecutive  months. 
Under  the  proposed  act,  an  additional 
10  percent  of  appropriations  would  be 
previded  in  that  event.  At  current  appro- 
priations levels,  this  would  result  in  ap- 
proximately $160  million  in  additional 
fimds. 

Under  the  administration's  bill  the  au- 
tomatic appropriation  is  to  be  used  for 
training  and  related  activities. 

Under  my  proposed  tmiendment,  two 
changes  would  be  proposed  in  the  ad- 
ministration's provisions: 

First,  the  smiount  of  manpower  fimds 
to  which  the  10  percent  would  apply 
would  be  increased  by  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  community-service  pro- 
grams. Assuming  the  fiscal  year  1971  a 
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full  appropriation  of  the  funos  author- 
ized for  community  service  and  a  mainte- 
nance of  the  current  manpower  effort 
for  this  year,  the  10  percentiwould  ap- 
ply to  approximately  $2  billicfl. 

Second,  my  amendment  Would  pro- 
vide for  additional  automatic  appropri- 
ations as  unemployment  rlsed  above  the 
4.5  percent  national  unemployment 
level.  For  each  two-tenths  ot  1  percent 
increase  in  3  consecutive  i^onths,  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $i00  million 
In  manpower  and  community  service 
funds  would  be  automatically  provided. 

At  5.5  percent  national  unemployment, 
an  additional  total  appropriatton  of  $700 
million  would  become  available. 

The  Secretary  would  have  the  discre- 
tion to  direct  the  fimds  into  training  or 
community  service  manpower  programs 
without  regard  to  apportionment,  which- 
ever he  considers  to  be  most  effective  in 
alleviating  the  situation.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect those  who  would  receive  opportuni- 
ties as  a  result  of  additional  funding, 
the  amendment  requires  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Secretary  channels  funds 
Into  community  service  manpower  un- 
employment programs,  he  do  Eo  in  occu- 
pations that  will  most  llkqly  expand 
within  the  private  sector  as  lunemploy- 
ment  subsidies. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
Secretary  shall  spend  such  i  additional 
funds  only  if  they  may  be  effectively 
used.  Funds  not  used  would,  return  to 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  with  an  adniinistration 
bent  on  halting  the  inflationlary  spiral, 
the  dialog  has  fociised  on  what  does  or 
does  not  constitute  a  "tolerahje"  or  "ac- 
ceptable" level  of  luiemplojrm^nt. 

If  we  are  to  be  true  to  thje  needs  of 
the  millions  of  tlie  disadvant4ged  in  our 
country,  we  should  be  talking  in  terms 
of  a  full  emplojrment  policy  instead  of  in 
terms  of  what  does  or  does  not  constitute 
a  "tolerable"  or  "acceptabla"  level  of 
unemployment.  In  any  case;  we  have 
fixed  a  standard  beyond  which  unem- 
ployment is  unacceptable  and  we  should, 
at  least,  implement  that  standard. 

The  President  has  aroused  the  atten- 
tion of  this  country  to  the  issue  of  the 
"environment."  As  we  pursue  the  envi- 
ronmental goal,  let  us  have  firmly  in 
mind  that  our  social  environment  merits 
at  least  equal  attention  with  our  physical 
environment.  And  most  important,  let  us 
tie  both  of  these  historic  efforts  to  the 
unsatisfied  needs  of  disadvantaged  per- 
sons for  employment.  I  agree  with  As- 
sistant SecretaJ7  Farmer;  the  Job  of 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  poor — 
be  they  unemployed  or  under^ployed — 
is,  as  he  says,  "the  great  unflylshed  task 
of  democracy." 

Iiir.  President,  this  Is  essentially  what 
my  amendment  proposes — that  we  reoog- 
nl2se  the  personnel  needs  to  iioprove  the 
quality  of  life,  that  we  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  lnsin«  that  the  dis^vantaged 
have  an  opportimity  to  employment  in 
those  new  areas  that  we  i^ovlde  for 
additional  o]nx>rtunlties  as  imemploy- 
ment  becomes  more  severe. 

I  shall  be  seeing  cospons^rs  for  my 
amendment  in  the  coming  days  and  I 
hope  that  Members,  particularly  those 
of  miy  own  party,  will  cosponsor  this 


Emiendment  to  the  administration's  Man- 
power Training  Act,  which  I  consider 
essential  in  view  of  the  developing  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  our  country  and  the  grave 
dangers  which  unemployment  poses,  both 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Nation  and  to 
its  economic  security. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  MODERNIZA- 
TION OP  HOSPITAia  AND  OTHER 
MEDICAL  FACIUnES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  Iso'  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJl.  11102. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHis)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
timendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  11102)  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  the  construction  and  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  by 
providing  separate  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  new  construction  and  for 
modernization  of  facilities,  authorizing 
Federal  guarantees  of  loans  for  such  con- 
struction and  modernization  and  Federal 
payment  of  part  of  the  interest  thereon, 
authorizing  grants  for  modernization  of 
emergency  rooms  of  general  hospitals, 
and  extending  and  making  other  im- 
provements in  the  program  authorized  by 
these  provisions,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Hughes)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kxnnedy,  Mr.  Nelsow. 
Mr.  EAGLXTOir,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Doxi- 
incK,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
PROxmr,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  now  in  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  10 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  PENNY  A  POUND  FOR  SOLID 
WASTE  DISPOSAL 

IdT.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
April  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  Introduced  a 
bill  (S.  3665)  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Nelson,  who  Is  universally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  Senate's  foremost 
leaders  in  environmental  control,  has 
proposed  legislation  which  would  put  us 


on  the  right  road  in  our  fight  to  control 
solid  wastes. 

S.  3665  would  establish  a  national  dis- 
posal fee  for  all  packaging  materials.  The 
fee  would  be  based  upon  the  weight,  com- 
position, blodegradabillty,  and  reuse 
capacity  of  the  packaging  material.  As 
the  fee  is  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  earmarked  for  a 
revolving  fund,  to  be  made  available  to 
municipalities  for  constructing  more  ad- 
equate solid  waste  treatment  facilities. 
Seventy-five  percent  would  be  granted 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  remaining  25 
percent  on  the  basis  of  need. 

In  addition  to  providing  money  which 
is  desi>erately  needed  for  new  facilities, 
the  Nelson  legislation  would  create  an 
economic  incentive  for  the  reuse,  return, 
and  recycling  of  packaging  materials.  To 
the  extent  that  such  disposal  fee  is  based 
upon  the  weight  of  the  i>ackaging  mate- 
rial, it  would  encourage  manufacturers 
to  use  lighter  packaging,  and  thereby  cut 
down  substantially  the  costs  of  waste 
collection  and  disposal. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  Nelson 
points  out,  the  amount  of  packaging  we 
use  has  risen  astronomically  in  the  past 
12  years,  and  it  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 
In  1958.  total  consumption  of  packaging 
in  the  United  States  was  35.4  million  tons. 
By  1966,  this  figure  had  risen  to  51.7  mil- 
lion tons,  and  by  1976,  a  scant  6  years 
from  now,  it  is  estimated  that  we  will  be 
using  73.5  million  tons  of  packaging  a 
year.  The  rise  in  glassware  consumption 
has  been  even  more  dramatic.  From  20.2 
billion  units  in  1958,  consumption  had 
grown  to  29.4  billion  units  in  1966.  an  in- 
crease of  almost  50  percent  in  8  years. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Nelson's  bill  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  I  support  it  en- 
thusiastically. But  I  believe  it  should  go 
further.  As  written,  it  only  attacks  part 
of  the  problem.  To  make  major  inroads 
into  our  solid  waste  problems,  I  believe 
more  is  required. 

S.  3665  would  apply  only  to  packaging. 
Packaging  represents  only  a  portion  of 
the  solid  waste  which  we  generate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  our  solid  wastes  comes  from  pack- 
aging materials.  In  1966,  for  example, 
51.7  milUon  tons  of  packaging  were  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  amount.  HEW  estimates  that  90  per- 
cent, or  46  million  tons,  entered  the 
stream  of  solid  wastes  to  be  disposed  of. 
Overall,  solid  wastes  totaled  some  350 
million  tons  in  1966.  In  other  words, 
packaging  accounted  for  only  13  percent 
of  residential,  commercial,  and  portions 
of  industrial  wastes  that  were  generated 
in  1966.  The  13  percent  figxire  is  roughly 
the  same  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  a  bill 
which  covers  packaging  only  would  not 
reach  the  vast  bulk  of  materials  which 
our  solid  waste  facilities  dispose  of  each 
day.  A  simple  example  will  illustrate  this. 
If  I  buy  a  package  of  paper  plates  for  a 
picnic,  I  throw  the  cellophane  wrapping 
in  the  garbage  right  away.  But  an  hour 
later,  the  paper  plates  themselves  are 
ready  for  disposal,  too — and  the  plates 
comprise  over  90  percent  of  the  original 
item.  But  S.  3665  would  only  reach  the 
cellophane    packaging    material,    even 
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though  our  solid  waste  disposal  facilities 
must  handle  both  the  ceUophane  and 
the  plates. 

And  what  about  newspapers?  What 
about  automobiles?  What  about  periodi- 
cals, and  clothing,  and  furniture,  and 
appliances?  Our  disposal  facilities  are 
burdened  with  these  every  day.  But  S. 
3665  does  not  cover  these  items.  More 
encompassing  legislation  is  needed. 

Accordingly.  I  suggest  that  S.  3665  be 
modified  as  follows:  First,  the  national 
dliSKtsal  fee  should  be  imposed  upon  all 
goods — except  consumables — which  are 
going  to  require  disposal  within  10  years 
of  origin.  Second,  the  fee  should  be  im- 
posed at  the  manufacturing  level,  and 
assessed  against  whoever  last  prepares 
the  article  for  consumer  use.  Third, 
weight  should  be  the  sole  criterion  in 
pegging  a  level  for  the  fee — although 
items  which  are  reused  by  the  manufac- 
turer, such  as  returnable  soft  drink  bot- 
tles, should  be  accorded  a  credit  against 
the  disposal  fee.  And  fourth.  Congress 
should  legislate  the  exact  fee,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  a  fee  of  1  cent  per  pound  would 
be  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  this  idea  was  first  pro- 
posed last  July  to  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Trade  by  Leonard  S.  Wegman. 
the  board's  vice  president  for  environ- 
ment. Mr.  Wegman  Is  also  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Air  Pollution  of  the 
Consulting  Engineers  Council  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  heads  a  firm  of 
consulting  engineers  in  New  York  City 
which  specializes  in  municipal  solid 
waste  problems.  This  past  February  he 
advsmced  the  penny-a-pound  idea  to  the 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
during  hearings  on  solid  waste  legisla- 
tion (S.  2005) .  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  testimony  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  According  to  Mr. 
Wegman,  the  penny-a-pound  disposal  fee 
has  a  number  of  very  attractive  features: 
It  would  generate  the  funds  desperately 
needed  by  the  cities  to  cope  with  rising 
mountains  of  solid  waste.  The  average 
municipality  spends  $20  per  ton  for  col- 
lection and  disposal  costs,  which  is  what 
the  oent-a-pound  fee  would  raise.  As  we 
produce  more,  and  consume  more,  funds 
generated  by  the  fee  would  go  up  in  suffi- 
cient amounts  to  pay  for  the  increasing 
volume  of  solid  waste  refuse. 

The  fee  would  encourage  manufsw:- 
turers  to  develop  lighter  containers  and 
materials,  and  this  in  turn  would  cut  col- 
lection and  disposal  costs.  Manufacturers 
would  be  motivated  to  do  so  In  order  to 
shave  the  cost  of  doing  business.  This  is 
essentially  the  same  principle  that  im- 
derUes  S.  3181,  a  bill  I  introduced  last 
fall  which  would  establish  national  efflu- 
ent charges  for  industrial  water  polluters. 
As  with  S.  3181,  a  fee  based  on  the  quan- 
tity of  a  given  Item  creates  an  Incentive 
to  reduce  the  quantity. 

The  fee  would  be  equitable.  Each  arti- 
cle would  be  responsible  for  making  good 
on  the  burden  it  Imposes  upon  society. 
Presumably,  of  course,  the  disposal  fee 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  who 


Is  the  appropriate  individual  to  pay  for 
disposal.  This  Is  directly  In  line  with  the 
policy  established  in  President  Nixon's 
state  of  the  Union  messstge — ^namely, 
that  "the  price  of  goods  should  be  made 
to  include  the  costs  of  producing  and 
disposing  of  them  without  damage  to 
the  environment." 

A  timelag  between  revenues — frwn 
the  disposal  fee — and  outlays — for  dis- 
posal services — would  operate  in  favor 
of  municipalities.  Money  would  be  paid 
into  the  fund  at  the  time  of  production. 
At  the  earliest,  it  would  not  be  needed 
for  several  weeks — in  the  case  of  food 
packaging,  say.  For  items  such  as  furni- 
ture or  automobiles,  disposal  services 
may  lag  as  much  as  7  to  10  years  behind 
the  collection  of  revenue.  The  fact  that 
these  payments  will  be  collected  and  be 
available  In  advance  of  the  need  will 
enable  mvmlcipallties  to  set  up  contin- 
gency fimds  and  to  plan  pollution-free 
methods  of  disposal. 

The  basis  for  levying  the  fee  would 
be  extremely  simple.  Unlike  S.  3665, 
which  takes  Into  account  criteria  such  as 
"whether  the  packaging  is  made  from 
virgin  or  secondary  materials,"  "the 
quantity  of  solid  wastes  which  result." 
"ultimate  costs  of  disposal,"  "toxicity 
and  health  effects."  "degradablllty."  and 
"the  likelihood  that  such  packaging  will 
be  returned,  reused,  or  recycled  Into 
the  economy,"  the  penny  a  pound  would 
be  based  strictly  upon  the  weight  of  the 
article — with  the  proviso  that  returnable 
items  would  be  given  a  credit  against  the 
fee. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  If 
all  the  criteria  above  were  carefully 
sifted,  analyzed,  and  computed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  fee  assessed 
might  be  slightly  more  exact.  But  such  a 
system  also  leaves  the  door  open  for 
subjective  judgments.  This  could  mean 
a  delay  in  arriving  at  the  fee  to  be 
assessed.  Moreover,  when  different  fees 
are  sissessed  against  similar  articles,  as 
could  well  happen,  claims  would  Inevi- 
tably arise  that  the  act  was  being  un- 
falriy  administered,  and  perhaps  even 
that  political  pressure  was  Involved. 

Using  weight  as  the  sole  criterion  and 
legislatively  fixing  the  rate  at  1  cent  per 
poimd  will  circumvent  all  of  this.  The 
cent-a-pound  rate  would  apply  across 
the  board,  to  all  goods  stibject  to  dis- 
posal. The  manufacturer  would  know  In 
advance  exactly  what  the  disposal  fee 
would  be,  and  be  able  to  budget  accord- 
ingly. A  3,500-pound  car  would  carry  a 
charge  of  $35;  a  5-pound  edition  of  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times,  5  cents;  a  box 
of  cereal — the  box,  not  the  contents- 
weighing  1  ounce  would  be  assessed  one- 
sixteenth  cent.  The  sole  criterion  of 
weight  does  away  with  the  executive 
branch  as  middleman — except  as  cus- 
todian for  the  revolving  fimd — eliminates 
the  chance  for  political  pressures  to  op- 
erate, and  provides  the  key  element  of 
certainty.  And  since  the  $20  the  disposal 
fee  would  generate  per  ton  closely  ap- 
proximates the  $20  a  ton  It  costs  the 
average  municipality  to  collect  and  dis- 
pose of  Its  solid  wastes,  the  cent-a-pound 
fee  would  come  extremely  close  to  ap- 
proximating the  burden  a  givoi  article 
Imposes  ui>on  society. 


Mr.  Wegman  estimates  that  the  charge 
would  raise  approximately  $3  billion  a 
year,  given  present  production  and  con- 
sumption levels.  This  would  enable  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments,  he  says: 

To  mandate  the  highest  standards  oX  en- 
vironmental protection  In  the  hnndUng  of 
BoUd  wastes. 

Moreover,  5  percent  of  the  $3  billion 
that  is  generated — $150  million  a  year- 
would  be  available  for  research  and  de- 
velopment In  methods  of  collecting  and 
treating  solid  wastes. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive approach  that  we  must  have 
to  do  the  Job.  To  be  effective,  any  solu- 
tion to  the  pollution  crisis  must  provide 
a  steady  source  of  funds,  coupled  with  an 
incentive  for  polluters  to  control  the 
waste  they  generate.  A  nationwide  dis- 
posal fee  would  do  both.  Senator  Nel- 
son's proposal  Is  an  excellent  one.  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
But  I  also  urge  them  to  recognize  that 
packaging  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 
Bold  steps,  affecting  virtually  every  as- 
pect of  production,  manufacturing,  and 
consumption,  are  needed  to  cope  with 
our  solid  wastes. 

To  do  less  would  only  mean  delay.  And 
delay,  Mr.  President,  is  something  we  can 
scarcely  afford. 

Statxicxnt  bt  Lxonaxd  S.  Wbgicak 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  Invitation 
to  participate  In  this  Inquiry  Into  the  ac- 
celerating solid  waste  problem. 

I  am  Leonard  8.  Wegman.  President,  Leon- 
ard S.  Wegman  Co.,  Inc ,  consulting  engi- 
neers, whose  specialty  Is  municipal  soUd 
wastes.  I  am  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Air  Pollution  of  the  Consulting  Engineers 
CouncU  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman 
of  the  Solid  Wastes  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade's  Business  CouncU  on 
Environment. 

Tour  Subcommittee  on  air  and  water  pol- 
lution deserves  a  resounding  vote  of  gratitude 
and  confidence  from  all  municipalities  which 
face  the  threat  of  environmental  chaos.  Tour 
studies  and  inquiries  have  identified  the 
problems  and  are  leading  us  toward  solutions. 
I  am  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  and  to  offer  recommendations  which 
may  assist  you. 

Bill  S.  2006  has  commendable  goals.  Its  un- 
derlying philosophy  Is  that  Federal  funds 
should — in  the  traditional  but  tlme-cons»mj- 
Ing  process  of  application,  analysis,  confer- 
ences, InvesUgatlon  and  competition  among 
municipalities — be  granted  to  cities  to  help 
them  meet  solid  wastes  needs  and  for  re- 
search and  planning. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  advise  you  that  this 
traditional  approach — partial  grants  for 
plants  and  research — wlU  fall  far  short  ot 
the  cities'  needs.  Why?  Because  the  coUec- 
tlon.  handling  and  disposal  of  refuse  by  cities 
Is  no  longer  a  simple  Job  of  removing  kitchen 
garbage  and  leisurely  sweeping  the  streets. 
It  has  become.  Instead,  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial step  In  our  national  production  procees. 
liBt  me  show  you  two  of  many  reasons  why 
the  residential  and  commercial  dtscards  of 
our  enormous  production  ci^Mtclty  are  now 
descending  on  the  municipality  at  a  totally 
unforeseen  rate  of  cloee  to  8  lbs.  per  person 
per  day.  (See  paper  conaumpUon  graph  and 
plastic  consumption  graph,  both  oomparwl 
with  UjB.  popuUtlon  growth  1950  to  IBW.) 

Prom  1950  to  19fl9  paper  oonnunptlon  baa 
more  than  doubled,  m  19«9  It  wa«  678  Iba. 
per  person  In  the  United  Btatea  and  the  up- 
ward trend  Is  now  rising  geometrically  com- 
pared with  population  growth.  An  eren  mora 
radical  growth  occurred  for  plaatlOB.  Altbough 
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per  capita  plastics  consumption  U  only  15% 
or  paper  It  has  Jumped  759 ''o  slnjce  1960. 

Here  we  begin  to  see  the  luillty  of  de- 
pending on  conventional  municnal  revenue 
structures  to  meet  this  onslaughf  of  produc- 
tion, use  and  discard.  I 

Perhaps  some  day  we  may  flnrd  a  way  to 
change  these  consumption  curveaj— or  at  least 
relieve  the  cities  of  the  problem.  [But  for  the 
time  being,  we're  going  to  have  |to  live  with 
them. 

Our  people  are  Jxist  not  golni  to  give  up 
the  convenience,  sanitary  and  labor-saving 
aspects  of  single-service  usaae — so-called 
disposables.  Nor  are  they  going  lo  stop  buy- 
ing Improved  appliances,  furniture  and  new 
automobiles,  and  the  manufajcturers  are 
hardly  going  to  shrink  from  meeting  this 
legitimate  public  demand.  We  can't  wait  for 
solutions  based  on  research,  recycling,  re-use, 
automatic  decomposition  and  tpe  like.  Too 
many  obstacles  He  In  the  way:  tofc  much  time 
will  have  to  elapse  before  they  pecome  fea- 
sible. I 

Consider  that  we  Americans  discard  about 
1  ton  per  person  per  year  of  refuse.  This  is 
nearly  6  lbs  per  day  of  refuse  fsom  all  non- 
Industrlal  sources,  including  household  gstf- 
bage  (about  8%  of  the  total),  ^neral  rub- 
bish, trash,  commercial  wasted,  exhausted 
refrigerators  and  automobiles,  biildlng  dem- 
oUtlon,  landscape  waste,  Utur,  and  the 
like.  Each  morning  New  York  City  faces  a 
load  of  23.000  tons  of  solid  waites  (that  Is 
one  acre  pUed  60  ft  high);  Buffalo,  1.100 
tons,  metropolitan  Boston.  7,000  tons. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  owq.  municipal- 
ities have  been  left  holding  th4  bag  at  the 
tall  end  of  the  most  marveloui  production 
system  the  world  has  ever  knoWn.  And  the 
irony  is  that  to  date  we  have  brushed  aside 
the  need  to  equitably  pay  the  cities  for  the 
job  they  have  to  do  with  solid  jwastes.  It  is 
a  credit  to  the  mxinlclpalltles  tfcat  they  are 
coping — against  constantly  escalating  de- 
mands for  dollars  for  police,  fire  welfare  and 
education. 

A  municipality  spends  $8  to  K  20  per  ton  to 
collect  and  deliver  refuse  to  the  disposal 
point.  Disposal  costs  range  froib  (3  per  ton 
for  a  simple  refuse  landmi  upjto  $7  to  910 
per  ton  for  a  modern  high  temperature  in- 
cinerator with  effective  envlroiimental  pro- 
tection systems.  Combined  collection  and 
disposal  costs  thus  vary  from  (|0  to  $30  per 
ton,  and  $30  per  ton  Is  a  fair  a^rage. 

Present  methods  of  obtaining  the  money 
to  pay  this  $30  per  ton  vary.  S|unlcl  pall  ties 
with  the  highest  refuse  volume$  usually  ap- 
ply an  ad  valorem  property  tax  and  Include 
refuse-related  disbursements  m  their  an- 
nual expense  budget.  But  I  assessments 
against  taxable  property  are  In^ultable  be- 
cause they  are  almost  wholly  unrelated  to 
the  sources  and  volumes  of  refuse  and  to  the 
service  required.  Schools,  hospitals  and  sim- 
ilar Institutions  are  largely  exempt  from  any 
property  tax  but  generate  major  volumes  of 
refuse.  City  recreation  areas,  streets,  and 
similar  public  places  tut  also  sources  of  refuse 
but  produce  no  property  tax  revenue. 

We  have  the  technology  and  the  hardware 
to  collect  and  dispose  of  solid  pastes  within 
every  current  standard  for  avol(llng  air,  land 
and  water  pollution.  But  we  d^nt  have  the 
money.  What  we  need  to  do  )s  to  get  the 
money  to  where  the  action  is— >to  the  cities. 
Optional  grants  will  not  do  the  |]ob.  They  are 
not  "the  way  to  go".  I.  therefore^  now  respect- 
fully offer  the  detailed  version  of  the  concept 
I  proposed  in  J\ily  1969  as  Chairman  of  the 
Solid  Wastes  Committee  of  tl^e  New  York 
Boerd  of  Trade  Council  on  Environment.  My 
proposal  Is : 

(1)  That  a  national  disposal  fee  of  one 
cent  per  pound  be  <mpos«d  at  \he  manufac- 
tUTing  level  on  all  goods  and  on  their  pack- 
aging. I  believe  such  a  fee  woul4  generate  the 
needed  funds,  and  be  fair  to  ali. 

(3)  That  the  equity  of  »uch,  a  fee  system 
i*  that  each  article — vhieh  ia  ultimately  go- 
ing to  require  collection  and  disposal  services 


as  solid  vastes — directly  and  by  itself,  gen- 
erates the  funds  needed  for  such  services. 

Such  a  system  can  be  developed  based  on 
the  simple  principle  of  assessing  at  the  point 
of  manufacture  a  charge  of  if  per  lb  against 
all  Items  which  are  going  to  require  disposal 
within  10  years  from  origin.  Packaging,  glass- 
ware, clothing,  refrigerators,  bedding,  wash- 
ing machines,  television  sets,  automobiles — 
all  of  the  items  which  are  expected  to  become 
refuse  within  10  years — can  be  assessed  It 
per  lb  for  final  collection  and  disposal.  An 
automobile  weighing  3500  lbs  would  carry  a 
charge  of  $35;  a  dress  weighing  2  lbs  would 
carry  a  charge  of  2t  and  a  30  lb  upholstered 
chair  30*.  A  box  of  cereal  (but  not  the  cereal 
itself)  would  be  charged  Ueth  of  a  cent 
assessment  on  the  1  oz  of  packaging.  Paper 
plates,  towels  and  cups,  plastic  cutlery,  candy 
wrappers,  toothpaste  containers,  beer  cans, 
soda  bottles,  cigarette  cartons — all  of  these 
would  be  assessed  at  1*  per  lb  of  weight  as 
manufactured. 

(3)  That  the  manufacturer,  who  last  pre- 
pares the  article  for  consumer  use,  would 
pay  the  U  per  lb.  Obviously,  the  manufac- 
turer is  going  to  pass  most  of  this  charge  on 
to  the  consumer,  who  is  the  proper  person  to 
pay  for  disposal  of  the  article.  The  consumer 
already  pays  for  the  cost  of  an  article's  design, 
material,  manufacture,  distribution,  sale  and 
delivery  to  him — all  for  the  purpose  the  ar- 
ticle serves  while  he  uses  It.  The  price  to  the 
consvuner  will  be  Increased  slightly  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  article's  eventual  collection 
and  disposal  when  he  discards  It  as  solid 
waste  and  looks  to  his  city  to  take  It  away. 

Please  refer  to  the  Total  Product  Cost  chart 
and  observe  why  the  municipality's  task  of 
collection  and  disposal  of  a  product  when  it 
becomes  solid  waste  is  a  logical  and  necessary 
iinic  in  our  production  system.  But  while  all 
other  links  are  equitably  provided  for,  refuse 
disposal  remains  an  orphan — Ignored  and  un- 
sung until  your  Subcommittee  began  Its 
great  work. 

(4)  That  such  a  weight  charge  would  en- 
courage manufacturers  to  produce  lighter 
and  less  complex  containers.  Manufacturers 
of  relatively  heavier  products  would  compete 
under  a  new  handicapping  system.  Recycling 
would  get  a  new  look  (but  high  labor  costs 
would  tend  to  cancel  out  any  economic 
benefits) . 

(5)  That  the  manufacturer  would  pay  his 
assessment  periodically  into  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment trust  fund  for  all  the  articles  he 
produces,  on  a  weight  basis.  This  method  of 
accumulating  funds  for  a  specific  goal  re- 
sembles the  fuel  and  tire  assessments  that 
are  paid  Into  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund 
which.  In  turn,  provides  most  of  the  money 
for  the  Interstate  Highway  Program.  The 
system  is  fair  because  fuel  and  tire  purchas- 
ers are  major  users  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
Interstate  highway.  As  Is  the  case  with  high- 
way construction,  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  only  agency  which  is  In  position  to  re- 
ceive and  allocate  the  revenue  from  the  dis- 
posal charge  because  manufactured  articles 
are  distributed  across  the  entire  country.  In 
effect,  the  national  disposal  fee  that  I  pro- 
pose would  translate  an  assessment  on  pro- 
duction and  weight  into  a  per  capita  pay- 
ment, via  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
converting  ttgency. 

(6)  That  the  government  would  routinely 
distribute  the  funds  as  Federal  supplements 
to  all  municipalities,  per  capita,  which  per- 
form responsible  tasks  of  refuse  collection 
and  disposal.  A  graduated  system  of  pay- 
ments would  encourage  municipalities  to  dis- 
pose of  solid  wastes  with  a  maximum  of  air. 
water  and  land  pollution  controls.  For  ex- 
ample, a  60%  payment  could  be  made  to  the 
municipality  with  minimum  controls;  up  to 
lOCTr  to  communities  with  the  best  control 
systems. 

(7)  That  the  local  community  u>ould  con- 
tinue to  decide  what  form  of  refuse  collec- 
tion and  disposal  best  suits  its  oum  needs. 
The  new  money  supplements  would,  how- 


ever, encourage  the  municipality  to  do  the 
best  possible  job,  by  making  it  financially 
possible.  In  the  few  Instances  where  ade- 
quate funds  have  been  made  available  for 
refuse  disposal,  those  U.S.  municipalities  are 
meeting  all  the  criteria  for  effectiveness  and 
protection  of  the  environment. 

One  example  is  the  Town  of  North  Hemp- 
stead, N.Y.,  population  340,000,  where  the  vil- 
lages and  districts  collect  refuse,  and  the 
Town  itself  operates  a  new  pollution-free  In- 
cinerator for  refuse  disposal.  The  Town's 
budget  for  refuse  disposal  approximates 
$1,000,000  per  year,  or  $4.15  per  person,  exclu- 
sive of  debt  service.  Additionally,  the  villages 
and  districts  within  the  Town  pay  $7  to  $15 
per  capita  annually  for  refuse  collection.  If 
the  Town  were  to  receive  $15  per  person  per 
year  ($3,600,000)  In  Federal  supplements, 
payment  would  be  apportioned  among  all  the 
municipalities  within  the  Town  pro-rata  In 
terms  of  the  refuse  services  each  performs. 

A  time  lag  favoring  the  municipalities  will 
occur  between  revenue  accumulation  and 
refuse  services.  The  government  will  receive 
payments  for  assessable  articles  within  a  few 
months  of  production  and  distribution,  but 
collection  and  disposal  services  for  the  dis- 
carded articles  would  not  be  needed  for  sev- 
eral weeks  (for  food  cartons)  and  up  to  7  to 
10  years  (for  automobiles  and  refrigerators). 
These  dependable  advance  payments  to  the 
cities  could  enable  them  to  set  aside  the 
capital  and  plan  pollution-free  methods  of 
collection  and  disposal. 

(8)  That  discards,  such  as  commercial 
waste  or  urban  demolition,  which  have  not 
issued  as  consumer  goods  from  an  established 
point  of  manufacture  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  source  which  sends  it  to  collection 
and  disposal.  Similarly,  landscape  waste 
would  be  assessed  against  the  property  owner 
on  a  per  ton  basis,  or  other  suitable  equiva- 
lent such  as  property  size. 

(9)  That  the  national  disposal  fee  would 
generate  approximately  $3  billion  annually 
at  present  consumption  levels.  Of  course,  It 
will  fluctuate  with  our  econcuny — which  Is 
just  fine.  More  production,  more  solid  waste, 
more  services,  and  more  funds  to  provide 
them.  Also,  the  converse. 

Just  5%  of  the  $3  billion  that  would  be 
generated  by  the  disposal  fee  would  yield 
$150  million  for  research  and  development 
in  solid  waste  management  and  service.  This 
substantially  exceeds  that  now  available 
through  grants  for  these  purposes. 

(10)  That  the  natioruil  disposal  fee  would 
enable  federal  and  state  governments  to  man- 
date the  highest  standards  of  environmental 
protection  in  the  handling  of  solid  wastes — 
becatise  the  cities,  for  the  first  time,  would 
have  a  source  of  money  to  meet  these  man- 
dates. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Vaughan  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Management  has  re- 
ported that  many  of  the  300  municipal  in- 
cinerators m  this  coiintry  are  operating  be- 
low air  quality  standards.  I  believe  that  if 
adequate  funds  were  available,  the  greater 
part  of  these  incinerators  could  be  economi- 
cally upgraded  to  meet  1970's  envlroiunental 
standards.  The  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  West  Side 
Incinerator  Is  an  excellent  current  example 
Through  expansion,  installation  of  new  com- 
ponents and  new  control  systems  and  a  mas- 
sive rotary  bulk  crusher  absent  In  the  orig- 
inal Installation,  Buffalo's  West  Side  Incin- 
erator complex  has  been  given  a  new  lease 
on  life  and  Is  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

To  Illustrate  one  aspect  of  the  Improve- 
ment, I  have  here  a  container  filled  with  the 
fly  ash  that  would  escape  from  the  Buffalo 
Incinerator  at  the  rate  of  50  Ibe  per  day 
for  every  1000  persons  served  by  that  plant 
If  that  Incinerator  had  not  been  upgraded 
to  current  air  quality  standards.  Three  years 
ago  Mayor  Frank  Sedlta's  administration 
moved  aggressively  to  design  and  buUd  an 
outstanding  pollution  control  system  for 
their  1964  model  Incinerator.  Today  that  In- 
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clnerator  la  no  longer  polluting  the  atmos- 
phere over  Buffalo.  (Brochure  of  this  In- 
cinerator and  Air  Pollution  Abatement  Proj- 
ect, City  of  Btiffalo,  N.Y..  highlights  the  Im- 
provements. Details  of  performance  tests  wlU 
be  Introduced  at  a  later  date.) 

The  Federal  supplements  woiild  provide 
the  critical  step  between  the  current  less 
than  adequate  financial  ability  to  render 
service  and  that  which  can  be  the  best  avaU- 
able  level  of  environmental  protection  utiliz- 
ing highly  trained  personnel  operating 
sophisticated  equipment. 

(11)  That  the  monies  collected  and  then 
allocated  to  the  municipalities  be  treated  as 
supplementary  funds  and  not  as  substitutes 
for  budegtary  allocations  for  refuse  services. 
It  Is  important  for  the  municipalities  to 
maintain  their  current  sanitary  budgets,  for 
basic  services.  We  would  not  want  to  see  a 
repeal  of  local  obligations  for  a  traditional 
local  task.  The  supplements  are  to  compen- 
sate the  city  for  what  they  are  now  being 
caUed  on  to  do  above  and  beyond  their 
historic  functions. 

(12)  Each  municipality  would  be  required 
to  furnish  the  administrative  agency  with  a 
working  blueprint  of  how  it  would  apply  the 
funds  to  be  received  from  the  national  dis- 
posal fee.  Such  a  blueprint  would  be  similar 
to  that  required  for  the  Model  Cities. 

(13)  That  whether  or  not  a  municipality 
provided  full  or  partial  collection  and  dis- 
posal services,  the  municipality  would  re- 
ceive all  monies  to  which  it  is  entiled  on 
a  per  capita  btuis.  with  60%  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  collection  operations  and  40%  to 
disposal.  Where  a  city  contracts  with  a  pri- 
vate agency  for  any  part  or  all  of  its  refuse 
services,  that  portion  of  the  monies  for 
services  not  provided  by  the  city  would  be 
allocated  by  the  city  for  the  express  p\ir- 
pose  of  enabling  the  contractor  to  upgrade 
services  to  the  community — and  possibly  to 
enable  the  contractor  to  reduce  his  charges 
to  the  homeowner  for  soUd  waste  services 
rendered. 

(14)  That  the  Federal  adminUtrative 
agency  established  parameters  for  perform- 
ance and  for  appraising  how  a  municipality 
has  used  Federal  supplements  to  upgrade 
its  solid  ipaste  services. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  last  month,  endorsed  the  concept 
that  the  price  of  goods  should  Include  the 
cost  of  disposal. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  this  Subcommittee 
that  every  municipal  official  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  concept  has  heartily  en- 
dorsed It.  I  mention,  particularly,  Frank  A. 
SedlU,  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  New  York;  John  F. 
Downing,  P.E.,  his  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works;  Dr.  Merrll  Eisenbud,  P.E.,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administrator  of  New 
York  City;  his  deputies.  Commissioners  Mau- 
rice M.  Feldman,  P.E.  and  Orlswold  Moeller, 
Pj;.;  Robert  C.  Meade,  Supervisor  of  the 
Tovm  of  North  Hempstead,  New  York,  and 
Charles  Schwab.  Director  of  PubUc  Works, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

In  sununary.  the  national  disposal  fee  I 
suggest  would : 

1.  Provide  equitable  and  adequate  funding, 
outside  the  Federal  Treasury; 

2.  Preserve  local  decision-making; 

3.  Help  to  develop  local  competence; 

4.  Give  municipalities  and  their  states  the 
opportunity  to  develop  soUd  waste  manage- 
ment regions; 

6.  Enable  the  development  of  balanced 
BoUd  waste  faclUties  and  operations  which 
preserve  the  integrity  of  our  air.  land  and 
water  for  each  municipaUty  and  its  region; 

6.  Deal  at  once  with  a  continuing,  mount- 
ing problem — while  research  seeks  new  sys- 
tems of  recycling,  re-use,  and  other  tech- 
nologloal  breakthroughs  in  the  stote  of  the 
art  of  solid  waste  collection  and  disposal; 
fcnrt  lastly, 

7.  It  will  acknowledge  that  the  plight  of 
the  municipality  in  solid  waste  disposal  is 


caused  not  so  mu(di  by  poor  planning,  mis- 
management, ghetto  effects  and  the  like — 
but  rather  because  our  zooming  gross  na- 
tional product  has  to  end  as  discards  at  the 
cities'  curbs.  And  all  ttie  while  we  have  kept 
the  cities  utterly  deprived  of  the  fiscal  bal- 
ance they  must  have  to  meet  this  onslaught. 

A  penny  a  pound  will  give  us  cleaner 
cities,  now. 

Thank  you. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  TO  REMOVE  THE 
HOLDOVERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  town's 
press,  as  part  of  its  effort  to  polarize 
our  youth,  is  attempting  to  make  much 
of  the  resignation  of  a  fifth-level  official 
in  HEW. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  effort — ^we 
see  and  hear  it  daily— nor  am  I  surprised 
at  the  resignation,  with  its  accompany- 
ing attack  on  the  President. 

I  am  sure  it  was  programed.  After  far- 
out  liberals  finished  trying  to  incite  col- 
lege students,  this  was  a  natural  follow- 
on. 

Unfortimately,  however,  for  our  young 
resignee — whose  name,  by  the  way,  is 
Toby  Moffett^the  Washington  Post 
told  too  much  about  him. 

He  is  hardly  a  major  executive  if  his 
pay  of  $11,200  is  indicative.  Beyond  this, 
he  is  not  a  Republican.  And  even  be- 
yond this,  he  Is  a  holdover  from  the 
previous  administration. 

It  is  obvious  he  had  no  loyalty  either 
to  the  Republican  Party,  to  the  Presi- 
dent or,  despite  his  protestations,  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  He  was  merely  bid- 
ing his  time,  at  taxpayers'  expense,  to 
see  when  he  could  most  effectively  hurt 
the  administration. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  admin- 
istration that  as  long  as  they  have  this 
kind  in  their  midst,  they  will  be  certain 
to  have  poUtical  betrayals. 

It  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at,  but 
only  emphasizes  what  many  have  said 
all  along— it  is  time  to  remove  the  hold- 
overs.           — 

TRAGEDY  AT  KENT  STATE 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  has  reason  to  wonder  whether  the 
adjutant  general  of  Ohio  or  his  deputy 
in  command  of  Ohio  National  Guards- 
men at  Kent  State  University  instructed 
guardsmen  on  the  subject  of  riot  control 
measures. 

It  is  evident,  if  so,  that  such  instruc- 
tions differ  from  the  regulations  and 
instructions  suggested  by  Pentagon  of- 
ficials. A  Pentagon  spokesman  stated 
that  loaded  weapons  are  very  definitely 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for 
troops  assigned  to  riot  duty. 

Unfortimately,  according  to  Col.  John 
Simmons  in  the  Ohio  Adjutant  General's 

Office: 

It's  the  policy  of  the  adjutant  generals 
ofBce  that  our  troops  will  not  go  out  for  riot 
duty  without  loaded  weapons. 


This  lame-brain  political-military  offi- 
cer asserted: 

Every  man  has  the  right  to  defend  himself. 

He  said  there  was  no  order  for  the 
Ohio  guardsmen  to  open  fire.  Then  this 
fellow  made  the  startling  statanent: 

A  guardsman  always  has  the  option  to  fire 
If  he  feels  his  life  Is  in  danger. 

I  report,  Mr.  President,  following  an 
on-the-scene  investigation  and  follow- 
ing talks  with  Kent  State  University 
students  who  were  on  the  campus  last 
Monday,  that  no  shot  had  been  fired 
until  the  soldiers  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  started  shooting.  Guardsmen,  and 
no  one  else,  are  guilty  of  doing  all  the 
the  shooting. 

According  to  the  rules  prescribed  in 
the  field  manual  for  National  Guards- 
men, Pentagon  officials  state: 

Task  force  commanders  are  authorized  to 
have  live  ammunition  Issued  to  their  men 
but  they  are  not  supposed  to  load  or  fire 
their  weapons  except  when  authorized  by  an 
officer  in  person. 

Also,  the  manual  states: 

In  a  not,  a  show  of  force  is  recommended 
first,  then  riot-control  formations,  water 
hoses  and  riot  control  agents  such  as  tear 
gas  If  these  fall,  gunfire  by  marksmen  prese- 
lected .  .  .  specially  trained  and  thoroughly 
instructed  is  the  next  step.  Fire  power  la 
described  as  an  "extreme  measure"  ...  a 
last  resort  to  be  used  "only  after  all  other 
measures  have  ftUled." 

Ellen  Glass,  23  years  of  age,  a  student 
at  Kent  State  University,  was  a  member 
of  a  group  of  students  fired  upon  by  the 
National  Guard.  Ellen  stated  to  me  by 
telephone  that  the  National  Guard 
blocked  off  an  area  where  students  had 
gathered  protesting  against  our  invasion 
of  Cambodia.  As  the  crowd  grew  larger, 
guardsmen  moved  forward  hurling  tear 
gas.  Some  students  at  a  distance  of  100  to 
200  yards  hurled  some  rocks  toward  the 
guardsmen;  perhaps  as  many  as  10  or 
15  rocks  were  thrown.  Also  some  tear  gas 
containers  were  hurled  back  toward  the 
guardsmen. 

Then  she  said  the  guardsmen,  perhaps 
100  or  more,  moved  forward  toward  the 
group  of  students  standing  and  shouting 
between  Verder  and  Taylor  Halls.  As  the 
students  around  Taylor  Hall  were  in  tiie 
path  obstructing  the  Guard  from  return- 
ing to  the  Kent  State  common  area,  the 
National  Guardsmen  in  the  frontline 
wheeled  awsiy  from  their  original  posi- 
Uon,  faced  the  students  milling  about 
between  the  two  buildings,  knelt,  and  im- 
mediately fired  a  volley  toward  Ellen  and 
the  other  students.  No  shot  was  fired  at 
any  time  before  the  guardsmen  started 
firing. 

Ellen  added  she  was  not  frightened  at 
first,  believing  that  the  Guard  were 
firing  blank  cartridges  To  her  horror, 
she  immediately  saw  students  running 
away  and  several  students  lying  aa  the 
ground  woimded.  Horror  stricken,  know- 
ing that  bullets  had  been  fired  and  not 
blanks,  this  frightened  girl  ran  away. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  young  man  living  in 
Akron  who  was  an  infantry  platocm 
leader  in  Vietnam  and  presently  a  stu- 
dent at  Kent  State.  He  wrote : 

Dkab  SKNATom  YoTTKo:  I  was  an  Infantry 
platoon  leader  In  the  First  Cavalry  Division 
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ftnd  I  beUere  thftt  I  can  bring  aobie  Impartial- 
ity and  understanding  to  the  Wents  that  I 
wltneaa«d  on  May  4  on  the  campus  of  Kent 
State  University,  where  I  ani  presently  a 
atudMit.  I 

At  ^proximately  13:30  pjm  I  was  standing 
by  the  power  plant  looking  across  the  com- 
mons toward  Taylor  Hall.  I  sa^V  a.  light  com- 
pany of  National  Ouardsmen  were  on  line 
and  advancing  toward  m«  at  a  walk.  The 
Ouard  was  behind  Taylor  Hall  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  300  to  400  meters. 
Tliey  were  dispersing  an  already  somewhat 
scattered  crowd.  The  student^  now  moved 
>y»h«nrt  Taylor  Hall  and  I  oould  not  see  them. 
The  guardsmen  were  wheeled  to  their  right 
and  were  facing  the  students. 

The  Guard  was  subject  to  J?p<»radlc  harass- 
ment, however  their  position  ob  the  hill  was 
well  above  the  crowd  and  anything  thrown 
at  them  probably  would  not  ;have  reached 
them  with  enough  force  to  hate  caused  any 
Injury.  I  heard  no  sound  of  a  shbt. 

At  this  point  the  guardsmen]  very  deliber- 
ately and  It  seemed  under  orders,  took  aim 
and  flred  a  well  controlled  vollty  toward  the 
crowd  of  students.  The  Outirt)  was  given  a 
facing  movement  to  the  left  aqd  manned  to 
the  student  union  where  they  took  up  posi- 
tion. A  curfew  was  declared  shqrtly  after  and 
I  went  home.  I 

Had  I  witnessed  this  event  In  Vietnam.  I 
would  have  regarded  It  as  murder,  and  I  can- 
not help  but  do  so  now.  1 

JoN  J.  Oi>i.iNcn. 

Mr.  President,  four  youngsters  called 
good  students — earnest,  serious — were 
killed  In  this  burst  of  National  Guard 
gunfire.  [ 

It  is  mo6t  imfortunate  that  many 
members  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
were  18-,  19-,  and  20-yeRr-old  high 
school  or  college  dropouts.  1  know  that 
some  of  those  hundreds  of  Ohio  National 
Ouardsmen  involved  in  thisi  killing  were 
In  this  category. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  ne^s  item  from 
the  Evening  Star  referring  tio  these  four. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  news 
account,  published  ir  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington.  D.C..  be  prlnte4  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

KcMT  Stat*  Shootiwo  Victims  i  Poua  Caixb> 
"Oooo  Sruuswra — KAamsTJ  amoxra" 

Alhaon  Krause.  10.  one  of  ihe  foiir  stu- 
dents who  died  In  a  burst  of  National  Guard 
gunfire  at  Kent  SUte  TTnl verity  yesterday 
afternoon,  graduated  last  June  from  John 
F.  Kennedy  High  School  In  SUter  Spring. 

She  Is  remembered  there  s^  a  sensitive, 
pretty  girl  who  "had  a  great  (leal  of  feeling 
for  people  and  the  things  around  her. 

"She  was  by  no  means  a  sallltant.'*  said 
lieah  Cutler,  director  of  guidance  at  Ken- 
nedy. "She  was  a  good  student,  an  earnest, 
serious  one.  She  sort  of  enjt>yed  a  small 
group  of  friends." 

Alllaon  spent  three  years  at  Kennedy. 
Right  after  her  graduation,  h^r  family.  In- 
cluding a  younger  sister.  Laurel,  moved  from 
their  home  on  Saddlebrook  Ekive  In  Silver 
Spring  to  Pittsburgh.  Her  fathfsr  was  a  pro- 
duction planner  for  Westlnghotaae. 

At  KMit  State.  Allison  la  readied  as  a  gen* 
tie  girl  who  frequently  canfed  a  kitten 
around  the  camp\is.  J 

Last  Sunday  she  placed  a  flower  in  a  Na- 
tional Ouardaman's  rifle  barfel  and  said. 
*71owen  are  better  than  bxUIet^" 

Karly  yesterday,  she  telepbobe  her  parents 
eipiwMing  dlsapproTml  of  the  <iemoDstntlon 
on  the  eampus.  I 

"She  was  oompletaly  dtagavt^  **^  ^* 
whole  thing"  said  her  father,  Arthur  Krauae 


of  Pittsburgh.  "And  now  she's  dead.  Why  in 
hell  oouldnt  they  have  flred  blanks,  or  tear 
gas,  or  something  besides  live  ammunition?" 

Allison,  who  celebrated  her  19th  birth- 
day April  23,  was  quoted  by  United  Press 
International  as  being  a  believer  In  the  peace 
crusade  but  tellldg  her  father  "It  was  a  ter- 
rible way  to  ruin  property. 

"She  said  it  was  the  boys'  way  of  telling 
the  President  that  they  didn't  want  to  flght 
In  Cambodia."  Krause  said. 

The  girl's  mother,  Doris,  added,  "I  don't 
blame  18-year-olds  for  not  wanting  to  go  to 
Cambodia  and  be  killed.  I  had  a  daughter 
and  now  she's  dead." 

The  Krauses  had  lived  In  Pittsburgh  pre- 
viously, before  moving  to  the  Washington 
area. 

Allison  was  Interested  In  becoming  a  teach- 
er, and  Miss  Cutler  felt  she  would  have  been 
a  good  one.  She  was  a  freshman  education 
major  at  Kent  State. 

"She  was  a  very  mature  girl  for  her  age, 
with  a  lot  of  poise  and  sophistication,"  Miss 
Cutler  said.  "She  had  a  very  solid,  good  aca- 
demic record  with  us." 

The  other  three  victims  of  the  fatal  blast, 
as  described  by  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press   International    dispatches,   were: 

William  Schroeder.  19.  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  was 
a  psychology  major  curious  about  the  causes 
of  campus  violence.  He  had  talents  for  sports 
and  music. 

"He  was  quite  a  basketball  player  for  Lo- 
rain High  School,"  said  a  neighbor,  Police 
Inspector  Maurice  Mumford.  "And  he  was 
quite  a  musician.  He  played  the  trumpet. 

"He  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  In  Denver  last  year."  Mum- 
ford  said.  "He  put  In  his  freshman  year  there 
and  then  transferred  to  Kent  State  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  academic  year.  He  was  too  far 
away  from  home  so  he  decided  to  enroll  at 
Kent. 

"He  was  a  good,  quiet  kid,"  he  said.  "I 
think  he  was  in  ROTC  at  Kent.  There  was  no 
reason  for  him  to  be  In  any  demonstration." 

Jeffrey  G.  Miller,  20.  of  Plalnvlew,  N.Y., 
was  described  by  a  hometown  high  school 
friend  as  "studious,  not  rebellious,"  and 
"quiet  and  Intelligent." 

The  white  shingled  suburban  house  wh«« 
he  grew  up  was  empty  last  night  except 
for  a  black  cat  sitting  silently  on  the  front 
walk. 

Miller's  one-time  tennis  pcutsier,  Jacque- 
line Rlbaudo.  had  a  hard  time  picturing  the 
youth  dead  on  the  campus  of  an  Ohio  college. 

"To  my  knowledge  he  was  never  Involved  In 
trouble  of  any  kind."  she  said.  "He  was  a  very 
nice  fellow  and  very  athletic." 

Miller  was  the  son  of  Bernard  Miller,  a 
news  photographer  whom  neighbors  said  had 
recently  separated  from  his  wife.  The  couple 
bad  one  other  son.  Russell.  23,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Michigan  State  University. 

Sandy  Scheuer,  30,  o*  Toungstown,  Ohio, 
was  a  pretty  girl  with  long  brown  hair. 
She  spent  a  lot  of  time  cooking. 

Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Scheuer, 
had  considered  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh  to  visit 
a  daughter  and  celebrate  their  37th  wedding 
anniversary  yesterday.  Instead,  they  made  an 
urgent  trip  to  Kent. 

A  neighbor  of  the  Scbeuers,  ICra.  T.  H. 
Wrench,  said  Sandy,  a  Junior  majoring  in 
speech  therapy,  was  not  Involved  In  any  po- 
Utlcal  activities  "to  my  knowledge." 

"She  lived  In  a  house  off  campus  with  sev- 
eral other  girls,"  Mrs.  Wrench  said.  "She  did 
most  of  the  cooking  and  spent  a  lot  of  her 
time  In  the  kitchen." 

Rabbi  Richard  Marcovlta,  a  friend  of  the 
Schexiar  family,  reported  friends  and  par- 
ents of  the  girl  said  she  was  not  Involved 
In  the  rally. 

"She  had  been  trying  to  avoid  the  dlaorder 
whUe  walking  to  class  when  she  was  shoi." 
MarcovltB  said.  "She  was  not  a  political  ac- 
tlvtet  aa  far  aa  we  know." 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Governor  James 
Rhodes  has  said  that  last  Monday  was 
the  saddest  day  in  his  life.  Jim  Rhodes 
has  been  one  of  the  most  Industrious 
Governors  Ohio  has  ever  known.  Millions 
of  Ohio  citizens  and  men  and  women 
throughout  the  Nation  hold  him  In  high 
admiration  and  respect.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  one  who  admires  Gov.  Jim 
Rhodes  and  am  glad  to  be  considered  his 
friend.  I  know  of  no  other  Ohio  Governor 
in  the  past  50  years  who  has  worked  any 
harder  than  he  as  chief  executive  of  our 
State.  Governor  Rhodes  has  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  Ohio  giiardsmen  and  Its 
officers  let  him  down. 

A  trigger-happy  guardsman  reportedly 
flred  his  rifle  accidentally.  Unfortunately, 
other  trigger-happy  guardsmen  fired  a 
fusilade  of  shots  almost  immediately.  The 
only  casualties,  if  they  may  be  termed 
such,  sufTered  by  guardsmen  were  that 
one  fainted  and  another  was  stricken 
with  a  heart  attack.  It  may  be  that  a 
few  other  guardsmen  were  bruised  by 
half-filled  cannlsters  of  tear  gas  being 
hurled  back  at  them  or  by  some  rocks 
striking  them.  On  the  other  hand  at 
least  14  students  of  Kent  State  were  seri- 
ously wounded  by  rifle  fire,  some  of  whom 
are  in  critical  condition  at  this  time. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Repokt  on  TaANsrsas  or  Amotjhts  Appbo- 

PUATZD  to  THX  DxPABTMXNT  OT  DXITNSK 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  trans- 
fers of  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
PaoposE)    LacisiJiTioN    To    Eliminatx    Rx- 
qtnaxMBMT  roa  QxTAoaxNinAL  Phtbical  Ex- 
aminations roa  MxMBxas  or  Flxxt  Rxs^vx 
AND  Pl^xt  Maxinx  Coxps  Rxsxxvx 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  quadrennial 
physical  examinations  for  members  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine  Reserve  (with 
an  accompanying  i>aper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

PaoposKD  TXANsrxa  bt  DxPAarMXNT  or  trx 
Navt    or    Lansino    Cxatt    Vxhiclb.    Pxb- 

SONNXL 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Installations  and  Logistics,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  Landing  Craft  Vehicle, 
Personnel  (LCVP)  Hull  No.  C103301  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  Gravity  Drainage 
District  No.  4  of  the  Parish  of  Calcasieu. 
La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  ServlcM. 
PaoposxD  LaciBLATioir  To  AuTBoanK  ^mt- 
thxb  Asjttbtmzmti  nr  thx  AicoTnrr  or 
SiLvxE   Caaiif xcatcb  OuiaiANSixa 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  "neas- 
ury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  further  adjustments  in 
the  amount  of  sliver  certlfleatea  outstand- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
RxpoBT   or   SacBsrasT   or  Health,  Brnca- 

TIOK,    AND    WXLrAXB    ON    APPaOVXB    OaAMTB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bdu. 
cation,  and  Welfare,  tranamlttiiig.  pnrauant 
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to  Uw,  a  report  of  grants  approved  by  the 
Dep€utment,  which  are  financed  whoUy  with 
Federal  funds  during  the  period  January  1. 
1970  to  March  31.  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
RxpoxT  or  thx  Sbcxxtaxt  or  thx  TaxAsnaT 
ON  Balancxs  or  Fobxion  Coxxincixs  Ac- 
QmxxD  WrTHOtrr  Doixabs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  piu^uant  to  law,  a  report  of 
balances  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  with- 
out payment  of  dollars,  as  of  December  31. 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
RxpoxT    or    THX    CoMFTaouJsa    GxNraAL 

A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  rental  rates  for  barges  used 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Included  costs 
previously  recovered  by  contractor.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  May  6,  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
PaoTOSKD  GaANT  AcaxXMENT  WrrH  thx  Uin- 
vxasmr  or  Missouxi  roa  a  Rxsxaxch 
PaojxcT 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Deiartment  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  iwt)poeed  grant 
agreement  with  the  University  of  Missouri 
at  RoUa,  RoUa,  Mo.,  for  a  research  project  en- 
titled "Investigation  of  the  Use  of  Shaped 
Explosive  Charges  for  Increasing  Perme- 
abUlty  of  Coal"  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  United  States 
Senator;  the  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
United  States  Senator;  the  Honorable  Spark 
M.  Matsiinaga,  United  States  Representa- 
tive; and  the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
United  States  Representative. 

THX  aXNATX  or  THX   STATX    OX  HAWAn 

Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

^prU  27,  f  970. 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Con- 
current Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
HawaU.  Regular  Session  of  1970  on  March 
31.  1970. 

DAvm   O.   McClumo. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

SXICHI   HXXAI. 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

THX  Bousx  or  axraxsxNTATivxs  or  thx  btatb 
of  hawaii 

Honolulu,  Hawah, 

April  27, 1970. 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Con- 
current Resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
House  ol  Representatives  of  the  Fifth  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  1970  on  April  21,  1970. 

Tadao  Bxppu. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Oxoacx  M.  Jakanx, 
AsHstant  Cleric,  House  of  Representatives. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  EtOMiNicx  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Hxcoxs 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

S.  Con  Rxs.  No.  59 

Concurrent  resolution  requesting  that  the 
United  States  Congress.  In  Its  consideration 
of  H.R.  14465  assure  the  retention  of  the 
existing  ticket  tax  exemption  afforded  State 
and  local  employees  traveling  on  official 
business 

Whereas.  B.S..  14465.  as  presenUy  pending 
in  the  United  States  Congress,  would  re- 
peal the  existing  exemption  of  State  and  local 
employees  from  the  ticket  tax  when  traveling 
on  official  business;  and 

Whereas,  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  and  local  governments  of  HawaU  de- 
mands the  attendance  of  numerous  con- 
ferences, seminars,  and  special  events 
throughout  the  mainland  United  States  by 
Its  SUte  and  local  employees,  many  of  which 
are  In  connection  with  federal  programs;  and 
Whereas,  the  dUtance  of  approximately 
3,800  mUes  from  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Continental  United 
SUtes  necessitates  travel  over  considerable 
spans  to  reach  various  mainland  destina- 
tions; and 

Whereas.  Hawaii's  State  and  local  em- 
ployees possess  no  alternative  expedient  and 
less  costly  means  of  transporutlon  to  the 
Continental  United  SUtes,  such  as  U  avail- 
able to  employees  of  the  other  mainland  SUte 
and  local  governments  traveling  shorter  dls- 
Unces  except  by  common  carrier;  now,  there- 
fore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  SUU  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Seeslon  of  1970,  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvee 
concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  be  requested.  In  lU  conslderaUon  of 
H.R.  14406,  to  assure  the  retention  of  the 
existing  ticket  tax  exemption  afforded  SUte 
and  local  employees  when  traveling  on  offi- 
cial business;  and 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  WOTks,  without  amendment: 

8. 3778.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name  of  the 
ELayslnger  Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Osage 
River  Basin,  Mo.,  to  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mo.  (Rept.  No.  91-849). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8. 774.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  mortgaging 
of  tribal  lands  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reser- 
vation for  certain  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-850). 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insvilar  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  9477.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  UmatUla  Indian  Reservation 
(Rept.  No.  91-851). 


S  3816— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA).  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
rates  and  income  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  certidn  veterans,  widows  of  vet- 
erans, and  parents  of  veterans.  This  bill 
also  provides  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  continue  to  fur- 
nish such  drugs  and  medicines  so  ordered 
to  any  such  veteran  In  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance  whose  pension  pay- 
ments have  been  discontinued  solely  be- 
cause his  annual  Income  is  greater  than 
the  applicable  maximum  annual  income 
limitation,  but  only  so  long  as  his  annual 
income  does  not  exceed  such  maximum 
annual  income  limitation  by  more  than 
$500. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  wel- 
comes and  solicits  the  support  of  all  his 
distinguished  colleagues  for  this  legisla- 
tion to  improve  the  lot  of  our  deserving 
veterans. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
port  (Mr.  Allen).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3816)  to  amend  tiUe  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase  the 
rates  and  income  limitations  relating  to 
payment  of  pension  and  parents'  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Mansfield  (for  Mr.  Montoya)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  titie,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  cm  Finance. 


BILU3  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  urmnimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr. 
Montota)  : 
8.3816.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  increase  the  rates  and 
Income  llmlUtlons  relating  to  payment  of 
pension  and  parents'  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  Finance. 

Cnxe  remarks  of  Mr.  Manstikld  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  Uter  In  the 
Rxcoxo  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINIOK   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  MuxTHT,  Mr.  Pxodtt,  Mr. 
ScHwxiKxi,  and  Mr.  Siotb  of  Illi- 
nois) : 
S.  8817.  A  bill  to  promote  higher  education 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  general 
asslstanoe  to  colleges  and  universities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S  3817— INTRODUCTION  OF  HIGH- 
ER EDUCA-nONAL  GENERAL  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1970 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mukphy, 
Mr.  Pkouty,  Mr.  Schwdker,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Illinois,  I  Introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  Higher  Education 
General  Assistance  Act  of  1970.  This  bill 
is  identical  to  H  jl.  16622,  developed  and 
introduced  in  the  House  by  the  Congress- 
man from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Quie.  It  pro- 
vides general  flnancial  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  complement  S. 
3636    the  Higher   Education  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1970.  It  will  give  balance  to 
the  comprehensive  administration  bilL 
This  bill  would  essentially  authorize 
direct  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  based  on  the  number  of  bac- 
calaureate degrees  granted,  and  to  com- 
munity colleges  on  full-time  equivalent 
enrollment  in  regularly  established  cred- 
it or  certificate  programs.  The  grants  are 
made  on  a  formula  basis  on  a  sliding 
scale.  The  formula  gives  more  money 
for  the  first  few  himdred  degrees  than 
for  greater  niunbers  of  degrees  so  that 
smaller  institutions  would  receive  more 
assistance  per  student  than  large  Insti- 
tutions. This  approach  recognizes  the 
economies  of  scale  found  In  large  Insti- 
tutions. Community  colleges  receive  15 
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approprii  ttions    (md 
the  balance.  Funds 


percent    of    total 

4-year  institutions 

received  by  the  Institution  may  be  used 

for  any  '•academically  related  programs." 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  chart 
showing  how  this  formula  works  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ^he  Record, 

as  follows: 

Total 

cumulative 

degrees 

200 

600 

1.000 

2.000 


Degrees  awarded: 
$500  for  the  first  200  degrees  . 
$400  for  the  next  300  degrees. 
$300  for  the  next  500  degrees. 
$200  for  the  next  1.000  degrees. „ 
$100  for  any  over  2.000  degrees 

Ex&mple;   College  with  715 
degrees  would  receive: 

200   X  $500 

300    X    $400. 

215  X  $300 — 


I  accalaureate 


715   - 

Examples: 
OoUege  with  100  degrees  would 

celve    

College  with  300  degrees  woiild 

celve    

Colleges  with  600  degrees  would 

celve 

CoUege  with  1.000  degrees  would 

celve  

CoUege  with  2.500  degrees  would 

celve 


1967-68   Bachelor's    (4   or   5 
awarded 

Number  of  degrees : 

Less    than    100 

100  to  200- 

200  to  500 

500  to  1,000 

1.000   to  2.000 

2.000  to  3.000 

Over    3,000 


.  =  $100,000 
-=  120,000 
-=     65,500 


285,500 


re- 


re- 


re- 


50,000 
100,000 
250.000 
370.000 


re- 


620.000 
ye^s)    degrees 

Number  of 
institutions 

_ 400 

351 

381 

178 

100 

38 

aa 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presl»lent,  I  feel 
this  bill  can  provide  fimds !  more  effi- 
ciently, at  low  administrative  cost,  to 
higher  education  institutions  than  pres- 
ent categorical  programs.  It  would  also 
provide  funds  for  these  institutions  to 
spend  on  their  needs  solely  is  they  de- 
termine without  tempting  th^  into  ac- 
tivities which  are  not  real  priorities  or 
designed  as  they  would  llk^  or  which 
cost  more  in  matching  fimcis  than  the 
institution  should  spend.  These  grants 
would  adlow  these  institutlong  to  choose 
alternatives  to  programs  whdch  do  not 
meet  their  needs  and  supplenaent  match- 
ing funds  for  other  Federal  programs. 

As  drafted,  the  bill  contains  "open- 
ended  authorizations  which,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  do  not  generally  support. 
However,  the  most  recent  figures  avail- 
able for  number  of  degrees  granted  are 
1967-68  figures.  Under  these  ngures,  the 
cost  of  this  biU  is  estimated  at  $265,601.- 
294.  Figures  for  the  current  year  should 
place  the  figure  at  least  at  IBOO  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  when  It  would  take 
effect.  This  matter  must  be '  considered 
In  committee,  and  I  will  olter  amend- 
ments at  the  apprcH^rlate  time  setting 
out  realistic  authorization  ai^ounts. 

The  higher  education  bill  proposed  by 
the  administration  offers  ma^  innova- 
tive approaches  to  Federal  Support  for 
higher  education,  partlcul&rly  In  the  area 
of  student  assistance.  The  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare  CJommlttee  will  commence  hear- 
ings soon  on  that  legislation,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  The  administration  bill 
does  not  provide  any  direct  support  for 
institutions,  however.  I  am  fully  sympa- 
thetic with  the  efforts  to  stay  witliln 
realistic  budget  figures,  and  I  realize  we 
could  not  commence  such  a  program  of 
institutional  grants,  as  proposed  In  the 
bill  I  introduce  today,  this  coming  fiscal 
year.  In  this  regard,  I  would  point  out 
that  this  program  would  not  commence 
imtil  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  cost  of  this 
program.  I  feel,  however,  that  this  pro- 
gram can  reduce  the  need  for  some  pres- 
ent categorical  assistance.  The  adimln- 
istrative  costs  would  be  much  lower  than 
present  categorical  programs,  and  the  in- 
stitutions could  better  use  their  available 
resources  to  meet  their  particular  needs. 
This  concept  has  been  discussed  in  Con- 
gress for  the  past  several  years.  I  feel  It 
is  time  we  seriously  investigate  this  ap- 
proach to  financing  our  institutions  of 
higher  lesuning.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  would  agree  with  me,  and 
hearings  could  be  held  on  this  bill  with 
the  administration's  Higher  Education 
Act  and  related  proposals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  chart  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  showing  the  funds  which 
would  be  provided  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  each  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COST  FIGURES-"HIGHER  EDUCATION  GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970" 


General 

G«n«nl 

aui  stance 

•uistanca 

based  on 

basvdon 

FTE 

baccalaureate 

enrollment  In 

degrees 

2-year 

awardad 

colleies 

(85  percent  of 

(IS  percent  of 

Total 

appropriation) 

appropriation) 

GOO  psrcenO 

Unitad  SUtes 

and  outlying 

inn 

C25.761,100 

t39.S40.194 

CSS,  601, 294 

SO  SUtes  «nd 

the  Onthct  ol 

Columbi* 

.    224,829,100 

39.729,400 

264.5S8,500 

Alabarna 3.497.500  560. 2S9  4,057.759 

Alaska 102.000  3.096  105.096 

Arizona 1.765,900  632.444  2,398.344 

Arkansas 2.347.600  78,475  2.426.07S 

California 16.010.600  11.537.951  27,548.551 

CoJor»do.„ 3.162.700  330,253  3.561,655 

Connectieut 3,263,100  398,955  3.662,055 

Dataware 424,500  126.0S2  550.582 

Florida 4,438.000  2,297,708  6,735,708 

G«>nia 4,161.400  539,778  4,701.178 

Hawaii 612.200  5,290  617,490 

ld«lto 935.200  201.268  1,136.468 

lUinots 10,393.200  2,415,694  12,808.894 

Indiana 5.945.600  119,083  6.064.683 

Iowa 4,486,800  562,065  5,048,865 

Kansas 3,594,600  395.342  3,989.942 

Kentucky 3,814,900  64,412  3,879,312 

LouisiaM 3.976,900  73,314  4,050.214 

Maine 1,315,100  5,128  1,320.228 

Maryland 3,313.600  622.671  3,936,271 

Massachusetts...  9,735.800  1,120,325  10.856,125 

Midiipn 7,742,300  2,093,376  9,835,676 

Minnesota 4,917,400  458,400  5,375,800 

Micsissippi. 2,681,500  663, 6(B  3,345.102 

MissourTl 5,712.400  673.859  6.386.259 

Montana 1,165.000  32,416  1,197,416 

H^bmkt 2,627,700  109,633  2,737,333 

NMSda 344,800  0  344,800 

NawHanipaMra.  1.475,100  36,673  1,511,773 

NewJanay 5.735.600  536,810  6,272,410 

NewMexka 1,206,000  37,318  1.243.318 

NowYort 20.976,100  3,678,874  24,654,974 

NorH)  Carolina..  5.912,200  935.152  6.847.3S2 

North  Dakota....  1.325,900  143,016  l,46«,916 

Ohio 11.074.IM  498,395  11.572,495 


(aenaral 

assistance 

based  on 

baccalaureate 

degrees 

awarded 

(85  percent  of 


General 

assistance 

based  on 

FTE 

enrollment  in 

2-year 

colleges 

(15  percent  of 


appropriation)  appropriation) 


ToUl 
(100  percent) 


Oklahoma 3.486.500  303.804  3,790,304 

Oregon 2,905,400  569,129  3,474,529 

Pennsylvania....  14,883,800  1,018,336  15.902,136 

Rhode  Island....  1,634,600  172,013  1,806.613 

South  Carolina..  2,702,500  253,584  2,956,084 

South  Dakota....  1,629,800  9.999  1,639,799 

Tennessee 4,788,900  241,198  5,030,098 

Texas 10.684.500  2.282.580  12,967,080 

Utah 2,096,000  101,601  2,197.601 

Vermont 1.036.400  57.832  1,094,232 

Virginia 4.655.900  574.870  5.230.770 

Washington 3,747,900  1,461.803  5.209,703 

West  Virginia....  2,458.400  81,313  2.539,713 

Wisconsin 5,470,500  401.438  5,871,938 

Wyoming 371,800  121,535  493,335 

District  of 

Columbia 2,082,900 

American 

Samoa 0  0  0 

Canal  Zona 0  20,385  20,385 

Guam 42.000  0  42.000 

Puerto  Rico 890,000  90,409  980,409 

Virgin  IsUnds...  0  0  0 


91,248         2,174,148 


Note:  Information  is  based  on  baccalaureate  degrees  awarded 
in  1967-(S;8  and  estimated  full-time  e<)uivalent  enrollment  in 
2-year  institutions  for  lall  1968.  Cost  for  fiscal  year  1972  would, 
of  course,  need  to  be  adjusted  upward. 

Sourca:  U.S.  Offica  of  Educatnn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3817)  to  promote  higher 
education  throughout  the  Nation  by  pro- 
viding general  assistance  to  colleges  and 
universities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dom- 
ENicK  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  7,  1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2452)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Public  Service  Act  to 
equalize  the  retirement  benefits  for  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  retirement  benefits  provided 
for  other  officers  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


RTVERDALE,  UTAH,  SETS 
PATRIOTIC  EXAMPLE 

Mr.  BE2'INETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
clamor  over  the  wave  of  violence  that 
has  hit  many  of  our  Nation's  campuses 
and  cities  during  the  past  week,  it  Is  re- 
freshing to  find  solid  evidences  that  pa- 
triotism is  still  alive  and  Important  to 
many  Americans. 

One  such  evidence  is  being  very 
thoughtfully  presented  this  week  in  Rlv- 
erdale,  Utah,  which  has  proclaimed  this 
as  "P^  the  Flag  Week."  Although  the 
week's  events  were  planned  prior  to  the 
latest  rash  of  turmoU  in  America,  It 
could  not  have  come  at  a  time  when 
Americans  were  more  in  need  of  reexam- 
ining the  greatness  of  this  country,  and 
their  dedication  to  Its  finest  id«kls. 

Residents  in  Riverdsde  have  invited  all 
Utahans  and,  indeed,  all  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  to  Join  with  them  in  flying 
the  fiag  which  symbolizes  our  love  for 
this  great  Nation.  During  the  current 
week,  flags  have  been  flying  alongside 
the  main  road  through  Riverdale  and 
from  many  of  the  city's  homes.  A  patri- 
otic parade  and  program  Friday  after- 
noon will  highlight  the  week. 

On  behalf  of  Riverdale,  its  mayor.  Gail 
C.  Sanders,  and  the  State  of  Utah,  I 
extend  this  invitation  to  other  American 
cities  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
support  of  our  country. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  LARSON 
CELEBRATE  GOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  rarely 
do  we  have  an  opportunity  to  extend 
congratulations  to  constituents  who  are 
celebrating  60  years  of  marriage. 

Today  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  extend  my  personal  regards 
and  good  wishes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Larson.  1044  Central  Avenue,  Billings, 
Mont.  The  Larsons  are  celebrating  their 
diamond  jubilee  after  having  lived  in 
Montana  for  some  60  years.  Mr.  Larson 
homesteaded  in  central  Montana  in  1909. 
and  1  year  later  married,  bringing  his 
wife  to  the  homestead  near  Lavina. 

Constituents  like  the  Larsons  have 
been  a  source  of  strength  to  the  State 
of  Montana.  They  settled  in  the  Treas- 
ure State  early,  raised  their  family, 
contributed  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  State  and  remained  on  to  spend 
their  years  of  rethrement. 

During  this  time  of  conflict  and  tur- 
moil, it  is  indeed  heartening  to  learn  of 
such  happy  circumstances.  Mrs.  Mans- 
field and  I  are  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  make  note  of  this  fine  oc- 
casion. 

THE  ROLE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
ACHIEVINO  CLEAN  AIR:  A  STATE- 
MENT BY  THE  CONSERVATION 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCHL  OF  WOMEN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5.  1970.  Mrs.  Carter  P.  Hender- 
son, conservation  chairman,  NationsJ 
Council  of  Women,  New  York.  N.Y.,  made 
a  thoughtful  statement  to  the  Citizens 
Workshop  on  Air  Quality  for  Metropoli- 
tan San  Antonio.  Tills  workshop  and  her 
statement  are  indicative  of  the  sort  of 
interest  to  the  problems  of  environment 
quality  that  we  must  generate  among  our 
people  if  we  are  to  face  this  threat  to 
our  earth. 

The  past  30  years  have  shown  us  that 
Government  efforts  and  Government 
spending  alone  will  not  solve  the  great 
problems  confronting  our  society.  We 
must  have  the  people's  participation  and 
support  of  these  efforts  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Henderson's  statement,  entitled  "The 
Role  of  the  Public  in  Achieving  Clean 
Air,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THK    Rout   OF   TRS   PtnUC   IN    ACUUVINO 

Clean  Art 
(By  Hasel  Henderson) 
After  years  ot  struggUng  by  millions  of 
cltlaena,  by  faralgbted  organisations  such  as 


The  (Conservation  Foundation  and  by  a  few 
courageous  legislators  and  public  officials,  the 
environmental  pollution  issue  has  at  last 
burst  through  to  the  public's  consciousness. 
We  are  promised  from  the  President  on  down 
a  now-or-never  fight  to  restore  and  protect 
our  air,  water  and  land.  The  poUtlclans,  gov- 
ernment and  business  officials — our  leaders. 
In  fact — have  finally  begun  to  catch  up  with 
the  people! 

All  this  Is  encouraging,  but  as  a  battle- 
scarred  veteran  of  the  pollution  fight,  I  am 
waiting  to  see  how  many  of  the  brave  words 
result  In  action.  For  the  sad  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  action  to  clean  up  our  polluted 
environment  is  usually  bitterly  contested  by 
most  of  the  Industries  which  are  causing  a 
large  part  of  the  problem.  The  citizen  must 
understand  this  U  he  U  to  be  effective.  Ad- 
miral Hyman  O.  Rlckover  says  that  today's 
citizen  must  be  well-informed  "if  he  Is  to 
cope  with  the  huge  public  and  private  power 
conglomerates  that  now  dominate  out  society 
and  interpose  themselves  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  men  elected  to  public 
office,  malting  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
popular  will  to  assert  itself  wherever  it  goes 
counter  to  the  interests  of  large  organiza- 
tions." He  adds.  "This  is  particularly  serious 
when  the  people  find  they  must  call  on  their 
goverimient  to  protect  them  against  misuse 
of  technology  by  one  or  another  of  these  large 
organizations.  So  great  is  the  power  of  these 
organizations  that  normally  the  Interest  of 
the  sovereign  people  in  getting  laws  enacted 
and  enforced  does  not  carry  as  much  weight 
as  the  Interest  of  organizations  In  continu- 
ing their  harmful  practices." 

This  is  the  crux  of  ovir  environmental  pol- 
lution problem,  and  it  Is  particularly  valid 
here  In  San  Antonio,  where  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  your  air  pollution  emanates  from 
four  large  corporations  in  Detroit.  Here  is  the 
dllenuna  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  average 
citizen  who  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Sew  York 
Times: 

"Dbak  Siks:  I  am  dlsturbeo  and  offended  by 
your  editorial  statement  (Oct.  6)  that  the 
Capitol  bulldmg  belongs  to  the  nation.  This 
Is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  muddled 
thinking  that  has  led  to  the  student  revolt, 
riots,  and  crime  In  the  streets. 

"In  the  interests  of  peace,  plenty,  and  the 
American  way  of  life,  you  must  print  the 
truth: 

"The  Capitol  building  belongs  to  Senator 
Eastland. 
"The  air  belongs  to  General  Motors. 
"The  water  belongs  to  U.S.  Steel. 
"The  mountains  belong  to  Con  Ed. 
"The  oil  belongs  to  Secretary  Hlckel. 
"The  air  waves  belong  to  NBC,  CBS,  and 
ABC. 

"The  coxirts  belong  to  the  rich. 
"The  taxes  belong  to  the  working  man. 
"Poverty  belongs  to  the  poor. 
"Rickets  belong  to  the  hungry,  etc.,  etc." 
I   contend   that   average  citizens  In   this 
coimtry  are  way  ahead  of  their  elected  offi- 
cials in  their  understanding  of  ecology.  It's 
the  machinery  to  channel  their  participation 
efficiently  that  is  lagging  behind. 

Laymen  today  seem  to  have  an  almost  in- 
tuitive understanding  that  maximizing 
short-term  profits  by  minimising  the  life 
sustaining  environment  Is  sheer  marinww. 
They  are  rightly  demanding  an  entire  re- 
ordering of  the  priorities  of  a  nation  that 
spends  vast  sums  on  weapons  of  death  and 
technological  frlvoUties  such  as  the  super- 
sonic transport,  while  starving  the  vital  pro- 
grams to  sustain  life,  protect  the  environ- 
ment and.  to  quote  the  Constitution,  "pro- 
mote the  general  welfare" — a  specific  respon- 
sibility with  which  government  is  charged. 

This  meeting  here  today  in  San  Antonio 
demonstrates  again  the  wisdom  and  common 
sense  of  the  citizen  and  layman.  Tou  have 
realized  that  whether  It's  poUutlon  or  keep- 
ing freeways  out  of  Brackenridge  Park  that 
the  time  to  act  to  keep  your  city's  beauty 
and   environmental   quality    Is   tiow — ^whlle 


there  Is  still  time  to  plan,  and  that  pre- 
vention is  the  key.  Many  other  conununltlea 
have  seen  the  awful  example  of  cities  like 
New  York.  Chicago.  Ixjs  Angeles.  Washing- 
ton, and  dozens  more  where  poUutlon  was 
allowed  to  reach  crisis  proportions  of  death 
and  sickness.  You  are  wisely  choosing  to 
preserve  your  environment  from  this  need- 
less degradation. 

It's  encouraging  to  note  that  finally  econ- 
omists are  coming  around  to  the  view  that 
corporations  are  no  longer  going  to  be  able 
to  get  away  with  what  they  call  "externaliz- 
ing costs."  that  is.  not  accoimtlng  for  all 
the  true  costs  of  producing  their  product, 
including  the  cost  of  preventing  poUutlng 
by-products  from  escaping  Into  the  air,  water 
or  landscape. 

Formerly  the  always  Inexact  discipline  of 
economics  has  considered  air  and  water  to 
be  "free."  Now  eminent  economists,  J.  Ken- 
neth   Galbraith    and    Kenneth    Arrow    and 
others,  speaking  recently  at  the  annual  meet- 
tag  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
claim  that  these  major  tenets  of  traditional 
economics   are   now   tavaUd.   Dr.   Oalbraith 
argued  that  it  U  no  longer  the  consumer  who 
is  king  but  the  producing  company  whose 
power  has  enabled  it  to  pollute  the  environ- 
ment with  impunity.  Economists  themselve« 
are  now  beginning  to  argue  to  favor  of  the 
"stick"  for  polluting  companies  rather  than 
the   gentler   "carrot"   approach   of   friendly 
persuasion  and  tax  incentives.   Giving  tax 
incentives  to  companies,  they  claim,  will  only 
result  to  subsidizing  those  corporate  activi- 
ties that  contribute  most  to  pollution  and 
offer  no  inducement  to  managers   to   find 
more    efficient   ways   to   eUmlnate   harmful 
waste  products.  Many  economists  now  argue 
for  strict  legislation  and  the  levying  of  fines 
on    companies   for   each    pound   of   wastes 
dumped  In  the  public  aU-  and  water.  These 
new  environmental  strategies  and  concepts 
on  the  part  of  economists  would  put  the 
cost  and  btirden  of  meeting  strict  standards 
on  the  comvanies.  which  In  turn  would  raise 
the  price  of  polluting  products  and  discour- 
age their  use.  Whafs  really  encouraging  Is 
that    finally    some    of    these    "experts"    are 
coming  around  to  the  citizens'  point  of  view. 
We  citizens  have  been  saying  all  these  things 
for  years  and  have  l)een  roundly  put  down 
by  all  the  so-called  experts  on  company  and 
sometimes  on  government  payrolls  who  apply 
so  much  unsound  technology  with  so  little 
thought   to   the   consequences.    At   last,   we 
average  citizens  are  beginning  to  see  through 
these  arrogant  pseudo-experts. 

I  believe  that  citizens  have  become  so  In- 
timidated bv  an  these  so-called  "experts" 
that  manv  of  us  are  almost  brainwashed  into 
feeling  that  we  have  no  right  to  any  opinions. 
This  Is  dangerous  nonsense!  We  need  the 
views  of  non-soeclaUzed  laymen  more  now 
than  at  any  other  time  tn  our  history.  For 
laymen  tend  to  1ud»  the  nation's  allocntlon 
of  resources  by  broad,  humanlst'c  standards. 
Thev  tend  to  ask  those  two  vital  questions: 
"What  wlU  this  proeram  do  for  peovlf:  and 
how  will  It  affect  the  quality  of  life— not 
only  now.  but  the  lives  of  o"r  children  tn  the 
future?"  And  since  these  two  yardsticks  are 
really  the  basic  legitimation  for  all  forms  of 
government,  we  need  to  hear  them  asked 
today  on  a  massive  scale. 

Consider  the  recent  behavior  of  the  experts 
on  the  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Council. 
Although  the  recent  hearings  to  Boston  on 
air  quaUty  standards  were  attended  by  a 
record  number  of  citizens  and  civic  organiza- 
tions pressing  for  strict  standards,  these 
"experts"  lgnf»red  their  testimony  and  set 
some  of  the  worst  standards  In  the  country. 
They  arrogantly  reasoned  that  the  citizens 
were  tocapable  of  knowing  what  was  good 
for  their  own  health  and  must  leave  the  de- 
cision to  the  experts!  Such  experts  often  feel 
that  cltlaens  should  stop  burning  leaves,  sup- 
port their  control  officials  and  stay  out  of 
things!  MeanwhUe.  under  their  expert  guid- 
ance  the    local    power    company    generates 
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power  In  the  same  old  way,  and  the 
oU  Industry  1b  permitted  to  continue 
selling  the  *ame  hlgh-sxUfur  fuel  oil.  and 
leaded  gaaoUne,  and  the  real  estate  develop- 
ers are  allowed  to  keep  on  biaid|ng  apart- 
ments  with  the  same  old-fashione4  incinera- 
tors, and  Detroit  whom  no  one  has  yet  tamed 
keeps  producing  the  same  old  pois^noiLs  carsl 

Nevertheless,  citizens  seem  to  Underetand 
that  the  targets  for  change  mx^st  be  the 
biggest  polluters — not  the  smallest;  not  visi- 
ble smoke,  but  the  volxime  of  pollutants 
whether  visible  or  Invisible.  Consldjer  the  sort 
of  red-herring  arguments  the  autfc  Industry 
uses  to  confuse  the  citizen.  They  Jmply  that 
the  Individual  citizen  Is  responsibly  for  auto- 
mobile pollution,  merely  because  be  bought 
the  car  and  then  tximed  the  Ignltton  key  to 
drive  It.  No  mention  Is  made  of  ^e  manu- 
facturers' resp>oiuiblIlty  not  to  selt  a  product 
that  Is  a  health  and  safety  haaird.  Their 
negative  attitude  about  their  o^n  respon- 
■iblllty  for  the  some  00%  of  Anierlca's  air 
pollution  problems  has  finally  ma<^  the  pub- 
lic realize  that  only  massive  presaiire  affects 
them.  Both  New  York  and  California  have 
Hied  conspiracy  suits  against  th«tn.  charg- 
ing that  they  suppressed  development  of 
antl-«mog  devices  since  1953.  If  Hiej  would 
stop  spending  millions  trying  to  doctor  up 
the  outmoded  Internal  ccmbustloq  engine,  it 
has  been  estimated  by  a  Senate  Committee 
that  they  could  have  develofjed  a  pollution- 
free  engine  20  years  ago — and  San  Antonlans. 
Incidentally,  would  not  have  496300  toi^  of 
carbon  monoxide  to  cope  with  ea4h  year.  As 
It  Is  DOW,  many  citizens  have  beea  driven  to 
bringing  law  siilts  and  boycotts  ajgalnst  the 
auto  oompanlea. 

The  Clean  Air  Council  of  cltlz«is'  groups 
In  California  has  begun  a  drive  to  boycott 
General  Motors,  which  Ralph  Nader  claims 
Is  alone  responsible  for  35%  by  weight  of 
all  America's  air  pollution.  I 

Similarly  the  power  companies.  If  criticized, 
would  simply  spend  millions  of  idoUars  on 
advertising  ads  to  refute  charges.!  and  then 
have  the  effrontery  to  ask  for  a  rats  Increase ! 
You  may  have  seen  some  of  these  ads  recent- 
ly where  the  power  Indxistry  charges  that  a 
few  medd-lng  conservaUonlsts  are  "pulling 
the  plug  on  America."  But  we  citizens  have 
no  money  to  buy  full  pages  In  th4  papers  to 
aet  the  record  straight.  Anothef  shocking 
example  of  this  sort  of  thing  wis  the  so- 
called  public  service  ad  run  receqtly  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  jieraey.  The 
double-page  spread  claimed  that  "by  1978 
auto  pollution  will  be  leas  of  a  pn^lem  than 
It  waa  In  1028."  This  kind  of  deception  was 
enough  to  prompt  Senator  Warren  Magniison 
to  protect  the  public  by  filing  a  ootnplalnt 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commlssloi|.  A  similar 
serlea  of  ads  run  by  Phillips  66  extolling  their 
"clean  air  motor  oil"  are  equally  misleading. 
Then  there  are  those  Infuriating  ads  deplet- 
ing a  rugged  natural  landscape  with  a  clear 
ruahlQg  river,  telling  you  that  y0u  owe  all 
this  not  to  the  Almighty,  but  to  tl|e  courtesy 
of  the  "XYZ  logging  company."       i 

We  finally  realized  that  the  o«Iy  way  to 
get  equal  time  in  the  court  of  public  opinion 
was  to  use  the  same  tools  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  that  the  companies  were 
using — but  toe  would  have  to  get  help  as  a 
free  public  service.  We  found  a  generous, 
concerned  agency  willing  to  donat«  the  cam- 
paign to  us.  and  t?iey  found  us  a  public  rela- 
tions firm  also  wllUng  to  handle  us  as  a 
charity  account.  Since  then,  so  many  dtl- 
■ens'  groups  now  compete  for  f^ee  public 
service  time  and  space  that  It  is  Slmost  Im- 
possible to  get  the  messages  aired.  And  the 
Advertising  Council,  which  U  tl9e~clMrInig 
houss  for  most  public  ssrvloe  a4U,  undS- 
standably  prefers  the  nom -controversial  ones 
such  as  "Smoky  Bear"  or  "Oive  tt)  the  Ool- 
Isge  of  Your  Choice. " 

A  (ood  place  for  any  new  citizens'  group 
to  start  Is  to  find  out  what  the  bigfftst  sources 
of  pollution  are  in  your  area.  Most;  good  gov- 


emment  control  agencies  begin  here,  with 
what  they  call  an  "emission  survey."  There 
Is  no  reason  why  citizens  should  not  take 
the  lead  In  this  job.  Then  investigate  what 
air  pollution  laws  you  already  have  on  the 
books  and  how  they  are  enforced.  You  will 
often  find,  as  we  did.  that  administrative 
and  legal  procedures  can  render  the  laws 
useless.  Sometimes  it  is  lack  of  money  for 
sufficient  inspectors:  sometimes  it  is  the 
log  jam  of  court  cases:  sometimes  it  Is 
judges  who  dont  take  air  pollution  offenjses 
serloiisly.  And  sometimes  a  polluting  com- 
pany will  use  endless  delaying  tactics  by 
claiming  that  it's  trying  to  clean  up  but 
needs  more  time,  and  it  will  apply  for  all 
manner  of  exemptions  and  variances  even  to 
laws  already  on  the  books! 

Another  very  real  problem  Is  posed  when 
a  local  or  federal  government  control  pro- 
gram Is  announced  with  great  fanfare  but 
without  real  teeth — a  sop  to  public  opinion, 
signifying  little  progress.  This  kind  of  prog- 
ress by  press  release  Is  all  too  common,  both 
with  government  and  Industry,  and  is  all 
the  more  treacherous  because  the  pubUc  Is 
luUed  Into  thinking  that  the  problem  Is  be- 
ing handled. 

Sometimes  citizen  participation  In  formu- 
lating air  quality  standards,  which  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  1967  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  is  thwarted  by  all 
manner  of  tactical  and  logistical  difficul- 
ties. Dates  and  locations  of  hearings  are  not 
publicized  adequately  by  state  officials,  or 
they  are  changed  without  notice,  sometimes 
as  a  result  of  Industry  pressure  on  local 
politicians. 

Recently.  Industry  groups  In  Pittsburgh, 
when  they  heard  that  a  citizens'  workshop 
on  Air  Quality  had  been  planned,  went  to 
State  officials  and  got  the  date  of  the  hear- 
ing advanced  so  that  the  citizens  would 
have  no  time  to  prepare  testimony.  The  citi- 
zens fought  back,  flocking  to  the  hearings, 
which  resulted  in  the  setting  of  stringent 
standards.  In  Ohio  and  nilnols.  an  active, 
alert  citizenry  made  all  the  difference.  3000 
attended  the  Cleveland  hearings  and  almost 
as  many  attended  in  ChlcEigo.  and  Ohio  and 
Illinois  have  excellent  standards  as  a  result. 
But  constant  vigilance  will  be  needed  to  see 
that  these  standards  are  Implemented  with- 
out backsliding. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  politicians  to  whom 
we  delegate  the  job  of  implementing  our 
collective  vrtll.  They  are  supposed  to  hear 
all  sides  of  the  issue  and  then  determine 
a  compromise.  In  a  mass,  highly-organized 
society,  here  again  they  hear  the  opinions 
of  all  those  groups  who  are  well  enough  or- 
ganized to  press  their  views.  But  the  coun- 
tervailing voice  of  the  public  as  a  whole 
must  be  heard  too,  if  the  right  decision  Is 
to  be  reached.  I  love  this  definition  of  how  a 
statesman  differs  from  a  mere  politician.  "A 
statesman  is  an  upstanding  man.  who  stands 
upright  due  to  equal  pressure  on  all  sides." 
This  Isnt  cynicism.  It's  democracy;  and  this 
Is  why  the  citizens  must  keep  the  heat  on. 
And  the  larger  and  more  organized  the  siie- 
clal  Interest  groups  become,  with  their  na- 
tional advertising,  campaign  contributions 
and  expensive  Washington  lawyers,  the 
more  citizens  are  needed  to  countervail  this 
power  with  their  own  nimibers. 

This  massive  involvement  of  ordinary  cit- 
izens is  the  best  way  of  reminding  elected 
and  appointed  officials  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  broadest  pubUc  In- 
terest, not  special  interests. 

Democracy  can  only  work  In  atr  pollu- 
tion control  when  there  Is  a  rapid  and  un- 
dlstorted  fiow  of  information  to  the  citizen 
on  what  his  rights  are,  when  hearings  are  to 
be  held,  what  control  systems  are  available, 
etc.  Information  Is  what  Is  also  lacking  when 
decision-makers  make  the  wrong  decisions. 
They  get  the  facts  from  all  the  special  Inter- 
est groups,  but  few  facts  on  what  the  vot- 
ers think.  Now  this  is  where  citizens  have 
a  hard  time,  because  they   must  compete 


with  experts  who  can  withhold  or  distort 
facts  to  support  their  case.  Citizens,  there- 
fore, must  prepare  verbal  ammunition  for 
their  confrontations   with   polluters. 

First,  here  Is  the  overall  argument  to 
justify  your  right  as  a  layman  to  participate. 
It  is  vital  for  us  all  to  understand  that  even 
though  we  are  not  experts,  our  views  and 
moral  and  esthetic  values  are  perfectly  valid 
as  testimony.  In  fact  this  Is  the  whole  puz- 
pose  of  the  democratic  process.  If  everything 
were  to  be  judged  by  the  "value-free"  criteria 
of  economists  and  scientists,  there  would  be 
no  way  of  expressing  the  collective  »noroj 
and  ethical  judgments  which  are  the  basis 
of  any  society's  conception  of  its  highest  pur- 
pose and  goals,  as  well  as  its  juridical  and 
political  system.  All  these  matters  are  for  the 
social  sciences,  the  humanities,  philosophy 
and  religion.  These  disciplines  do  not  rely 
on  quantifiable  exchange  values — but  on 
higher  metaphysical  values.  These  higher 
values  must  be  expressed  if  a  society  Is  to 
have  a  rational  concept  of  itself.  In  fact,  this 
argument  should  be  your  all-purpose  put- 
down  when  any  corp>orate  or  government  of- 
ficial dares  to  suggest  that  your  subjective 
value  judgments  are  unimportant.  However, 
since  the  Clean  Air  Act  forces  us  to  express 
these  values  In  numerical  terms  such  as 
parts  per  million  and  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter,  we  will  do  It.  But  don't  let  yourself 
.get  drawn  into  scientific  arguments.  Oet  the 
expert  off  his  ground  and  onto  yours.  Tell 
him  that  your  Interest  is  polltloal  science 
and  that  the  democratic  political  process 
exists  to  express  the  collective  values  of  lU 
citizens. 

Now  a  list  of  put-down  to  the  most  fre- 
quent argtunents  used  by  polluters: 

1.  Pollution  isn't  really  a  health  hazard. 
Answer:  Statistical  evidence  correlating  air 
pollution  with  Illness  and  death  Is  readily 
available  from  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  your  local  Cancer 
Society  or  Tuberculosis  Association — so  have 
pamphlets  handy  as  ammunition. 

3.  Pollution  isn't  a  problem  in  this  area. 
Answer:  Since  we  know  pollution  contributes 
to  the  development  of  many  human  diseases, 
and  we  know  that  it  can  be  blown  hundreds 
of  miles  and  respects  no  political  boundaries, 
the  best  protection  for  our  citizens  Is  set- 
ting standards  to  prevent  further  degrada- 
tion. 

3.  The  company  would  like  to  control  pol- 
lution, but  doesn't  know  how.  Annoer: 

Many  polluting  companies  will  insist  that 
no  technology  exists  to  rectify  the  situation. 
The  best  tactic  for  citizens  faced  with  this 
problem  is  to  obtain  a  list  (from  any  stock 
brokerage  house)  of  all  the  major  com- 
panies who  manufacture  and  sell  air  pollu- 
tion control  systems.  In  fact,  let  me  give  you 
some  of  their  names  right  now.  American 
Standard.  Combustion  E^nglneerlng,  Joy 
Manufacturing,  Wheelahrator  Corporation, 
Air  Correction  Division  of  Universal  Oil 
Products.  Research  Cottrell,  Zum  Industries, 
Honeywell.  Combustion  Equipment  Associ- 
ates. SIlc  Corporation,  Buffalo  Forge.  Hart- 
Carter  Corporation,  Dorr -Oliver,  to  mention 
a  few.  A  host  of  other  companies  manufac- 
ture a  full  line  of  water  pollution  control 
equipment  and  non-polluting  solid  waste 
dlsi>osal  systems.  If  you  would  like  a  full 
report  on  these  companies  In  the  pollution 
control  Industry,  ask  your  broker;  you  may 
want  to  buy  stock  In  them  too.  Then  your 
group  can  offer  your  assistance  to  the  pollut- 
er In  locating  the  right  company  to  call  in 
and  design  the  control  equipment.  Tell  them 
very  sweetly  that  without  any  fee,  your 
group  will  arrange  for  a  salesman  or  engineer 
to  call  and  give  them  a  free  estimate  I  If  the 
company  drags  its  feet,  your  group  can  buy  a 
share  of  stock  and  bring  the  subject  up  at 
the  next  annual  meeting.  Far  too  few  peo- 
ple realize  that  these  companies  can  tackle 
most  pollution  problems. 

4.  The  Company  would  like  to  install  con- 
trol equipment  but  can't  afford  it.  Answer: 
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Not  only  is  the  equipment  available,  but 
there  are  federal  tax  incentives;  and  In  many 
cases,  they  will  save  enough  valuable  mate- 
rials from  going  up  in  smoke  to  pay  for  the 
equipment.  Add  that  the  company  is  going 
to  have  to  spend  the  money  sooner  or  later, 
and  with  current  Inflation  they  might  as 
well  do  It  now  and  get  a  pubUc  reUtlons 
benefit.  If  a  company  official  still  argues 
about  cost,  say  you  are  writing  an  Item  for 
your  organization  newsletter  and  you  want 
to  quote  his  answer  to  this  question,  "You 
say  pollution  control  equipment  is  too  expen- 
sive; weU,  don't  you  think  people  are  worth 
It?"  Incidentally,  a  good  general  nile  for 
citizens  Is  never  to  become  too  friendly  with 
thoee  rUce  pubUc  relations  men  cs  even 
sometimes  with  your  own  control  officials,  or 
you  will  become  so  sympathetic  to  their  prob- 
lems that  you  lose  sight  of  the  larger,  public 
interest.  Its  of  Uttle  use  to  waste  your  time 
with  public  reUUons  men  anyway,  because 
they  have  no  power  to  commit  the  company. 
Instead,  insist  on  seeing  the  highest  local 
ofllclal,  or  communicate  directly  with  the 
President  at  the  corporate  headquarters.  An- 
other good  technique  is  to  recruit  the  wives 
of  local  company  officials  to  Join  your  group. 
There's     nothing    like    the    Trojan    Horse 

strategy!  

Here  Is  another  speclflc  put-down  you 
may  need  to  counter  a  fashionable  technical 
sophistry  which  claims  that  reducing  sul- 
fur oxides  may  increase  photochemical  re- 
actions and  lead  to  more  of  this  type  of  smog. 
Your  answer  Is  simply  that  this  Is  an  un- 
proven  theory,  whereas  sulfur  oxides  have 
been  reliably  correlated  with  morbidity  and 
mortality  rates  In  all  major  air  polluUon 
episodes.  Finish  trlxmaphantly  by  asking  the 
"expert"  whether  he  seriously  wishes  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  a  wild  hypothesis  when 
statistical  evidence  indicates  a  conservative, 
preventive  approach? 

Another  argiiment  often  used  by  power 
companies  and  oil  suppliers  is  that  there 
Unt  enough  low-sulfur  oU  or  coal  available 
to  meet  the  standards.  Here  you  can  cite  oxxr 
experience  In  New  York,  where  oxir  new  "law 
says  that  no  oil  may  be  brought  into  the  city 
If  it  has  more  than  one  percent  sulfur.  At 
first  the  companies  told  us  the  same  thing, 
warning  us  of  power  blackouts,  no  heat  and 
other  dire  things!  Then  after  our  Clean 
Air  Law  was  passed,  the  biggest  oU  suppUer 
simply  built  a  $50  mllUon  de-sulfurizlng 
plant  In  Venezuela  and  now  removes  the  sul- 
fur there  and  sells  it.  If  the  world  price  of 
sulfur  keeps  rising,  this  basic  raw  material 
will  be  too  valuable  to  waste  and  will  more 
likely  be  extracted  from  all  coal  and  oU  be- 
fore burning  It. 

If  a  company  representative  threatens  that 
if  standards  are  made  stricter  they  will  move 
the  plant  to  another  state — your  only  reply 
Is  to  warn  that  If  they  do,  citizens  will  unite 
and  press  for  a  law  for  national  emission 
standards  uniform  for  all  states.  And  never 
forget  one  of  the  most  basic  put-downs  when 
costs  are  mentioned.  Reply  that  on  a  total- 
system  accounting  basis,  clearing  up  air  pol- 
lution win  save  at  least  tS  billion  dollars 
nationally  and  provide  a  big  boost  to  our 
rapidly  developing  pollution  control  Indus- 
try as  well  as  thousands  of  new  jobs.  The 
usually  cited  figure  on  the  cost  of  clearing 
up  air  pollution  damage  (excluding  medical 
treatment  and  loss  of  man-hours,  etc.)  Is 
some  $11  billion.  Fortune  magazine  says  the 
ooet,  both  for  enforcement  and  equipment 
to  control  this  pollution,  would  be  only  some 
83  billion.  Ergo!  A  national  saving  of  88  bil- 
lion, with  clear  sky  and  healthy,  happier  peo- 
ple in  the  bargain ! 

Yet  another  problem  Is  that  of  educating 
over-zealous  Chambers  of  Commerce  who 
invite  industry  In  with  a  blank  check  to  pol- 
lute the  air.  They  must  understand  that  Itl 
cheaper  for  a  company  to  build  m  controls 
tH^w  to  add  to  tbem  later.  Local  boosters 


may  warn  that  if  stringent  standards  are  set 
It  wUl  be  impossible  to  attract  industry.  Tills 
Is  a  largely  unfovmded  fear.  If  a  company  has 
dons  a  full-scale  feaslbUlty  study  on  a  new 
pliant,  location  and  finds  the  area  favorable 
In  terms  of  transportation,  labor  pool,  loca- 
tion in  relation  to  raw  materials  and  mar- 
kets, it  Is  unlikely  to  alter  Its  decision  be- 
cause of  ijollutlon  control  standards.  It 
knows  that  these  standards  are  tightening 
up  all  over  the  country  and  it  might  as  well 
learn  to  live  with  the  Inevitable.  Also  the 
standards  will  ensure  that  the  area  will  re- 
main a  desirable  one  for  good  employees  to 
live  in  and  raise  their  families. 

In  fact,  today  some  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  nation  are  coming  around  to 
the  once  denounced  notion  that  strictly  en- 
forced uniform  national  standards  are  needed 
for  all  forms  of  Industry  pollution  as  well 
as  for  use  of  scarce  natural  resources.  Wil- 
liam F.  May,  Chairman  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  put  It  this  way:  "We  are  going  to 
have  to  accept  centralized  authority  much 
as  we  abhor  the  idea,"  if  we  are  to  have  "\inl- 
formlty  of  obligation  and  restraint"  on  all 
corporations.  The  way  things  stand,  the  cor- 
poration who  is  a  "good  guy"  and  spends 
money  on  controls  is  then  penalized  by  his 
competitor  who  can  still  operate  more 
cheaply.  I  suggest  writing  to  the  company 
for  a  copy  of  Mr.  May's  speech  and  then 
quoting  him  In  your  testimony. 

Finally,  in  all  your  dealing  with  b\islness 
and  government,  remember:  have  a  research 
group  constantly  obtaining  the  best  Inf  orma- 
Uon  from  all  sources,  but  never  forget  that 
your  safest  ground  U  to  speak  as  humanists 
and  generallsts  to  advocate  the  public  Inter- 
est. Sure,  It  Is  difficult  to  get  this  kind  of 
quasi-technical  information.  But  dig  for  It. 
Often  it  is  Just  not  aggressively  reported  In 
the  news  media. 

The  voter  today  must  rely  on  the  mass 
media  and  their  InevlUble  editorial  biases  In 
selecting  what  news  to  present.  Here  again, 
an  organization  with  sufficient  money  can 
buy  time  and  space  In  the  mass-media  to  get 
Its  message  across;  but  the  citizen  must  rely 
on  the  mimeograph  machine  and  word  of 
mouth  or  on  attending  small  meetings. 

So  we  must  also  begin  demanding  that  our 
local  newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions pay  as  much  attention  to  a  citizen's 
organization  as  to  the  government  press  re- 
lease or  the  corporation  press  handout.  We  In 
New  York  besieged  our  local  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  television  stations,  not 
to  cover  our  acUvltles,  but  to  help  uncover 
the  local  problem  and  pinpoint  the  sources 
of  pollution.  You  are  fortunate  in  San  An- 
tonio to  have  the  leadership  of  Channel  9 
KLRN-TV.  We  helped  provide  local  news 
media  with  sources  of  medical  Information 
and  what  the  current  technology  offered  by 
way  of  solutions.  In  most  cases,  the  reporters 
are  eager  to  help — It's  more  often  the  editor 
or  publisher  who  kills  the  story.  SomeUmes 
the  editors  wUl  say  that  a  group  of  citizens 
meeting  to  try  and  clean  up  the  air  Is  not 
news.  They  are  not  interested  In  all  the  quiet 
law-abiding  citizens  who  try  to  build  and 
improve  the  community.  They  only  like  bad 
news.  Many  of  them  would  send  reporters 
rushing  If  the  some  citizens  formed  a  picket 
line.  But  because  we  prefer  to  discuss  these 
matters  In  a  rational,  law-ablddlng  manner, 
we  are  Ignored  and  cannot  get  our  message 
through. 

You  may  have  noUced  how  many  militants 
of  all  kinds  have  learned  this  lesson  well. 
They  know  that  to  attract  the  news  media's 
attention  they  must  create  a  "happening." 
hold  a  dean  hostage,  throw  a  rock  or  start  a 
Are.  Even  in  environmental  Issues  citizens 
are  learning  about  the  media's  predilection 
for  action  and  drama  rather  than  reason 
and  calm  dlsciission.  As  the  old  press  dictiim 
goes,  it's  "rape,  riot  and  ruin  that  sells  news- 
papers." Studenu  captured  aU  the  headlines 


where  others  have  failed  for  a  decade  In  In- 
teresting the  media  in  the  problem  of  the 
Internal  combustion  engine.  Recently  they 
held  a  mock  burial  complete  with  open  grave, 
placards,  marching  and  all  the  reet.  and  this 
put  the  Issue  on  the  front  pages.  Another 
problem  arises  when  newspapers  or  broad- 
casters dont  want  to  cover  a  story  which  may 
embarrass  or  point  a  finger  at  one  of  their 
advertisers.  And  yet,  media's  vital  role  In  a 
democracy  demands  that  their  highest  duty 
is  to  Inform  the  voter  without  fear  or  favor. 
Already  o\ir  children  by  the  time  they  are 
sixteen  have  spent  more  hours  In  front  oif 
the   television   set    than    In   the   claserootn. 
Over  60%  of  our  citizens  now  receive  their 
news  from  TV  rather  than  from  newspapers. 
Recently.  Vice  President  Agnew  drew  our 
attention  to  the  truth  that  enormous  power 
over    public    information    and    opinion    Is 
wielded  by  a  handful  of  network  executives. 
We  must  remember  that  broadcasting  too  Is 
big  profitable  business  supported  by  many 
of  the  same  companies  that  pollute  our  en- 
vironment.  Unlike   newspapers    and   maga- 
zines, these  broadcasters  are  licensed  to  use 
the   public   airwaves  only  as   long   as   they 
serve  "the  public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity."  Because  only  so  many  frequencies 
are  available  they  are  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  CoEomiaslon  to  adhere 
to  standards  of  performance  which  Include 
regular  consultation  with  oommxmlty  orga- 
nizations, devoting  adequate  time  to  cover 
local  and  community  affairs,  as  well  as  n«i- 
tlonal  news  and  documentaries.  They  must 
present  all  sides  of  each  Issue  fairly  and  give 
adequate  time   to  responsible   presentation 
of   views   opposing  their  own  or  those  ex- 
pressed m  their  programs.  They  must  noC 
run  more  than  a  certain  number  of  com- 
mercials and  must  give  a  proportion  of  this 
time  to  free  "public  service"  spots.  AU  these 
citizens'  rights  In  broadcasting  are  spelled 
out  in  the  Communications  Act  of  1034  and 
In  FCC  regulations.  So  stations  must  be  pres- 
sured to  devote  much  more  time  to  cover  the 
national  and  community  Issues  of  ttie  day; 
to  Initiate  TV  town  meetings  and  emulate 
such  new  public  affairs  shows  as  "The  Ad- 
vocates" on  KLRN  CJhannel  9,  which  recently 
took  up  discussion  of  the  California  bill  to 
outlaw  the  Internal  combustion  engine.  We 
must  insist  that  staUons  devote  more  chil- 
dren's   viewing    hours    to    "Headstarf-typs 
programming,  such  as  "Sesame  Street,"  also 
on  Channel  9,  and  to  shows  exploring  the 
world   of   nature   and   science   or   tew^'hlng 
about  ecology  and  pollution,  rather  than  the 
mlndleee.    violent    cartoons    and    adv«iture 
shows.  Of  course  we  dont  want  government 
censorship;  we  want  more  news,  more  hard- 
hitlng.  creative  public  affairs  coverage  like 
the   recent   NBC   show   on   the   automobile 
smog    problem.    Not    less    freedom    of    the 
press — but  a  broadening  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment's freedoms  for  o\ir  newsmen  and  re- 
porters to  dig  and  uncover  problwne  such 
as  environmental   pollution  while  there   Is 
still  time  to  cope  with  them. 

In  short,  voe  must  re-involve  citizens  m 
running  this  country.  If  we  want  clean  aLr 
we  are  going  to  have  to  fight  through  the 
bureaucratic  maze  to  get  it!  We  can  re-order 
our  nation's  priorities  if  enough  of  us  become 
Involved.  The  national  Teach-In  on  Envi- 
ronment that  students  are  planning  for  cam- 
pus and  community  leaders  on  April  22nd 
will  Involve  our  brightest  young  people  and 
should  be  supported  by  aU  of  us.  Right  now. 
many  medical  research  programs  have  been 
crippled  by  budget  cuts,  and  as  Professor 
Arnold  Reltze  of  CJase  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity noted  recently,  our  entire  national 
annual  air  pollution  budget  would  hardly 
buy  one  wing  of  a  new  military  aircraft!  And 
even  our  aero-space  companies  are  realizing 
that  future  government  contracts  are  likely 
to  be  for  pollution  control,  mass-transit,  and 
other  domestic  needs,  rather  than  mlUtary 
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tuu-dwar*  This  new  emphasis  on]  domestic 
priorities  was  evident  recently  wh«  n  cltleens 
biLnded  together  on  water  poUutlan  control. 
They  pressured  the  Congress  into  appropri- 
ating •800.000  for  the  naOonal  control  pro- 
gram—far more  than  Congress  hi»d  decided 
was  adequate.  We  have  been  lax  inlour  stew- 
ardship of  this  great  and  beautiful  land. 
Lets  make  the  1970's  the  decade  w|ien  we  set 
all  the  wheels  In  motion  In  government  and 
industry,  to  reverse  this  plunder  of  our 
environment. 


INCREASED   RESPECT   PO<l  LAW 
AND  ITS  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  1  ►resident, 
on  Saturday.  May  2,  1970.  the  I  niversity 
of  Richmond  in  cominemorati(  in  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  law  school  pre- 
sented an  honorary  doctor  ofjlaws  de- 
gree to  two  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  C^iarles  S. 
Rhyne.  of  Washington.  D.C.,  a|nd  Lewis 
F  Powell.  Jr..  of  Richmond.     ! 

Mr.  Rhyne  delivered  an  outstanding 
address,  one  which  I  feel  should  be  made 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  general  public. 

While  his  theme  was  Law  Da;  — vSJi., 
he  emphasized  the  importan<e  of  the 
three  coequal  branches  of  government, 
and  the  need  to  keep  them  coequal. 

Virginia  Is  proud  of  the  University  of 
Richmond,  and  I  am  pleased  th^t  I  could 
be  on  the  platform  for  Mr.  Rhynes  ad- 
dress and  likewise  to  receive  sin  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree. 

Dr.  George  M.  Modlin  is  pr 
the  University  of  Richmond,  an 
11am  T.  Muse  Is  dean  of  the  ^ 
Uams  School  of  Law  at  the  University  of 
Richmond.  Both  are  outstandiog  educa- 
tors who  have  contributed  much  to  their 
fellow  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th 
of  the  address  by  Mr.  Rhyne 
in  the  RscoRs. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Thk  Stakk  or  Ammucaws  dj  Ingbxaskd  Re- 

OFscT  Foa  Law  aito  Its  iNSTTrirrioNS 

(By  Charles  S.  Rhyne) 

I  am  greatly  honored  by  the  privilege  of 
addressing  this  Law  Day  assembly  which 
celebrat«8  the  100th  Anniversary  <fi  the  T.  C. 
WUUams  School  of  Law  of  the  Uilverslty  of 
Richmond.  Especially  was  I  honored  to  re- 
ceive your  Invitation  from  my  Ufe-long  friend 
the  Honorable  Horace  H.  Edward*.  A  major 
reason  for  my  acceptance  was  the  opportu- 
nity this  occasion  provides  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dean  William  T.  Muse  also  a  longtime  friend 
whoae  contributions  to  legal  educjatlon  have 
added  immensely  to  the  high  national  stand- 
ing of  this  outstanding  Law  School. 

I  congratiilate  President  ModUn  of  this 
great  imlveralty.  Dean  Muse  and  <he  faculty, 
your  alumni,  and  the  students  at  this  Law 
School  on  100  year*  of  service  to  (the  nile  of 
Uw. 

As  I  noted  the  list  of  your  distinguished 
Aliimnl.  I  was  Indeed  impressed  with  the 
Uw  leadership  you  have  provided  In  Chief 
Juatlc«  Harold  P.  Snead.  Horac#  Edwards, 
Blchmond's  City  Attorney  Conard  Mattox. 
Vaughan  Oary  and  on  and  on  I  oould  go  in 
their  recognition.  I  m\ist  atop  as  the  list  Is 
too  long  In  fact  3.000  names  long.  I  am 
certain  your  many  noteworthy  achievements 
are  mere  preludes  to  ever  greater  accomplish- 
ments In  the  next  100  years.  Toui  are  In  the 
forefront  of  legal  education,  and  as  I  have 
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learned  of  your  plans  for  the  future  I  rec- 
ognize that  you  will  continue  to  earn  recog- 
nition for  the  service  you  will  render  to  the 
law  and  the  administration  of  Justice,  to 
the  legal  profession  and  to  the  public.  It  Is 
a  particular  personal  honor  to  be  on  this 
platform  with  Lewis  P.  Powell,  one  of  the 
greatest  American  Bar  Association  Presi- 
dents. 

To  be  here  as  a  part  of  yotir  Law  Day— 
U.8.A.  celebrauon  adds  a  special  personal 
delight.  I  have  a  unique  Interest  In  Law  Day. 
Por  It  was  13  years  ago  while  President  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  that  I  cre- 
ated the  first  Law  Day— U.S-A.  to  focus  the 
attention  of  our  people  upon  oxir  heritage 
of  rule  by  law  and  the  stake  every  American 
has  In  preserving  and  strengthening  law 
nationally  and  Internationally. 

As  we  meet  on  this  historic  occasion  to 
honor  this  Law  School  and  the  law,  we  are 
experiencing  the  contrast  of  a  shocking  wave 
of  violence  across  our  land.  Violence  in  the 
streets.  Violence  on  campuses.  Violent  up- 
roars In  courts.  Bombing  of  a  courthoxise. 
Bombing  of  banks.  Bombing  of  office  build- 
ings. Bombing  of  a  State  Capitol.  Violent 
explosions  In  an  automobile  and  a  home 
where  explosives  were  stored.  Over  20  bomb- 
ings In  Seattle  In  3  months.  Hundreds  of 
threats  of  bombings  and  himdreds  of  In- 
cidents of  recent  violence  across  our  Nation. 
On  this  Law  Day  we  are  also  experiencing 
a  wave  of  law  breaking.  The  Increase  tn 
murders,  armed  robberies,  house-breaking 
and  other  crimes  glares  dally  In  the  news 
headlines.  The  urban  crisis,  an  environment 
polluted  by  newly  recognized  dangers,  and 
rampant  Inflation  are  other  parts  of  our 
background  picture  of  the  United  States  on 
Law  Day— UB-A.  1970. 

Other  parts  of  the  Law  Day  picture  are 
violent  wars  In  Vietnam  and  the  Middle 
East  and  threats  of  violence  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  urgent  time 
or  a  more  urgent  need  for  a  focus  upon  the 
peaceful  processes  of  the  law.  Many  are  the 
constitutional,  statutory,  ordinance  and  oth- 
er law  proposals  aimed  at  these  problems. 
So  Ingrained  Is  our  law  heritage  In  Ameri- 
cans that  when  trouble  occurs  our  peo- 
ple Instinctively  ask  what  Is  the  law?  They 
ask  why  not  a  new  law.  or  amended  law, 
to  cure  the  trouble  or  to  prevent  Its  reoc- 
cxirrence.  Certain  It  Is  that  no  right  think- 
ing person  favors  violence,  threats,  or  coer- 
cion to  advance  his  interests  over  the  peace- 
ful process  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Ours  Is  a  testing  period  for  law.  Many 
dissenters  today  either  knowingly,  or  tm- 
knowlngly,  criticize  Justly,  or  unjustly,  or 
seek  to  tear  down  "the  system"  or  "the  es- 
tablishment" which  are  largely  law  and  law 
Institutions.  The  way  of  violence,  repression, 
and  coercion  must  be  revealed  In  their  stark 
contrast  to  the  better  way  of  the  law.  We 
must  speak  up  and  prove  to  those  who  would 
engage  In  violence  and  threats  of  violence 
tliat  xmder  our  law  system  they  can  secure 
legitimate  redress  of  real  grievances  and 
change  In  the  law  If  current  law  Is  Inade- 
quate. This  emphasis  on  public  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  law  as  the  better 
way,  the  only  way.  Is  the  high  ptirpose  and 
mission  of  Law  Day — ^U.S.A. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger.  Amer- 
icans today  In  nearly  every  line  of  human 
endeavor  are  the  most  advanced.  Science, 
technology,  medicine,  and  education  are  ex- 
amples. You  name  It.  We  lead  In  It.  Our 
material  resources  are  excelled  by  no  other 
nation.  Ours  Is  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  the  world.  But  I  hasten  to  remind 
that  It  Is  not  material  resources  alone  which 
has  made  America  greet.  America  Is  great 
because  of  our  towering  principles,  purposes 
and  Ideas — our  Ideals  expressed  tn  the  hu- 
man values  we  stand  for.  Values  largely 
wrapped  up  In  the  concept  of  the  rule  of 
law. 


We  have  In  our  Country  a  rule  of  law 
which  seeks  to  provide  equality  and  Justice 
to  all  our  peoples.  0\ir  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people"  Is 
a  government  governed  and  guided  by  a  law 
system  of  which  Sir  Winston  Churchill  said 
that  despite  Its  defects.  It  Is  sUU  the  great- 
est system  yet  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man. 
We  are  proud  of  saying  we  live  under  the 
rule  of  law.  not  the  rule  of  man. 

If  I  were  to  describe  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  In  a  phrase  I  would  say  "Indi- 
vidual liberty  under  law."  The  words  embody 
ovir  national  purpose.  On  this  concept  which 
embodies  the  moral  principles  of  the  natural 
law.  which  Is  the  heart  and  core  of  Magna 
Carta  and  which  Is  the  spirit  and  guiding 
light  of  our  Constitution  and  its  renowned 
Bin  of  Rights,  we  have  built  In  America  a 
government  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  And 
on  Law  Day  I  say  we  shou.d  ask  Americana 
to  pause  m  their  busy  lives  and  express  their 
pride  In  and  homage  to  our  law  system,  our 
governmental  system  which  has  enabled  our 
nation  to  grow  from  a  sparsely  populated 
wilderness  to  the  greatest  nation  on  Earth. 
The  intangible  concept  in  our  governmen- 
tal system  which  makes  Individual  freedom 
and  progress  possible  In  our  great  Nation  Is, 
of  course,  law  and  Its  insUtutlons.  It  Is  law 
that  brings  order  Into  the  affairs  of  men — 
that  enables  them  to  lift  their  sights  above 
mere  survival,  to  accumulate  possessions,  to 
develop  the  arts,  to  pursue  knowledge  and 
enjoy  life  among  their  fellows. 

Law  gives  the  Individual  security  that  he 
could  obtain  In  no  other  way.  Law  protects 
the  family  and  other  groups  organized  for 
the  advancement  of  their  common  Interests. 
Law  permits  the  growth  of  great  cities  and 
the  development  of  vast  enterprises.  In  other 
words,  law  Is  the  cement  which  holds  our 
free  society  together. 

Law  Day — V.SJi.  Is  dedicated  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  better  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  this  powerful  concept  and  to 
a  more  extensive  use  of  It  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

This  Law  School  was  founded  100  years  ago 
by  far-sighted  men  who  had  Just  experienced 
the  violent  War  Between  the  States.  They 
knew  that  the  American  heritage  of  rule  by 
law  was  so  firmly  ingrained  In  our  people 
there  would  be  a  need  for  more  and  more 
trained  lawyers  as  rule  by  law  was  substi- 
tuted for  rule  by  force.  They  could  envision 
that  though  they  were  starting  with  three 
faculty  members  and  13  students  the  de- 
mands of  the  law  and  the  profession  would 
Insure  Its  steady  progress  Into  the  great  Law 
School  It  has  now  become. 

A  glimpse  at  life  and  the  law  In  the  South 
and  In  Richmond  In  1870  provides  not  only 
a  wonderful  background  for  this  "centennial" 
celebration  but  also  an  excellent  prospective 
for  our  problems  of  today.  The  attacks  of 
today  upon  our  law  and  our  law  Institutions, 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial — "the  es- 
tablishment'' or  "the  system"  are  In  many 
ways  reminiscent  of  the  picture  and  the  prob- 
lems which  existed  100  years  ago  when  this 
Law  School  was  created. 

By  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  1867  the 
former  Confederacy  was  divided  Into  mili- 
tary districts  each  under  the  command  of  a 
major  general.  New  state  governments,  sub- 
ject to  Congressional  approval,  were  created 
one  by  one  as  states  adhered  to  the  require- 
ments laid  down  by  the  Congress  for  re-ad- 
mUslon  to  the  United  States. 

The  "bloody  shirt"  Radicals  bent  on  Indi- 
rectly punishing  the  South  had  In  1868  won 
more  than  a  two-thirds  majority  In  both 
houses  of  congress.  The  plan  of  these  Radi- 
cals to  reduce  the  Judicial  and  executive  de- 
partments to  subordinate  positions  and  thus 
prevent  opiXMltlon  to  the  Radical's  program 
for  punishment  of  the  South  was  at  its 
height.  Possessing  sufficient  votes  to  override 
Presidential  vetoes,  the  Radicals  In  Congress 
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passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  from  passing  upon  the  validity  of  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  of  1867.  To  prevent 
President  Andrew  Johnson  from  making  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress 
adopted  a  law  providing  that  whenever  a 
Justice  died  or  resigned  he  was  not  to  be 
replaced.  Thus  the  Court  shrank  from  9 
members  to  6. 

In  1868  the  House  of  Representatives  Im- 
peached President  Johnson  for  demanding 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
in  alleged  violation  of  the  Tenure-of-Offlce 
Act  prohibiting  such  action  and  making  vio- 
lations a  "high  misdemeanor."  After  a  two 
month  trial,  and  by  a  vote  of  35  to  19  for 
conviction.  Johnson  was  acquitted  by  one 
vote — one  vote  short  of  the  required  two- 
thirds. 

The  Radicals  had  Installed  so-called  "car- 
petbag" governments  in  the  South  and  kept 
them  m  power  by  the  protection  of  federal 
troops.  General  Grant  had  become  President 
m  1869  with  the  support  of  these  "carpetbag" 
governments  and  their  "scalawag"  support- 
ers. The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments were  required  to  be  ratified  by  South- 
em  states  In  order  to  regain  their  fuU  poUtl- 
cal  rights. 

In  1870  the  State  of  Virginia  had  just  re- 
sumed her  status  as  a  full-fledged  state  In  the 
United  States.  On  January  26  of  that  year, 
Secretary  of  State  Hamilton  Fish  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  telling  him  that 
the  United  States  Congress  had  passed  an  act 
to  permit  Virginia  to  send  representatives  to 
the  United  States  Congress. 

On  January  27,  1870.  a  I»roclamation  was 
sent  out  by  the  Governor.  Gilbert  C.  Walker. 
to  convene  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
On  that  same  day  Major  General  Canby 
transferred  authority  to  clvU  administration. 
Reconstruction  had  come  to  an  end  after 
five  years.  Nine  years  had  passed  since  the 
state  of  Virginia  had  withdrawn  her  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Federal  Congress.  After 
a  long  period  of  war  and  of  political  subjuga- 
tion, the  people  of  Virginia  had  regained  con- 
trol over  their  own  affairs. 

In  the  wake  of  the  administrative  change- 
over Incident  to  the  end  of  Reconstruc- 
tion many  difficult  problems  arose,  the 
major  problems  being  legal.  At  least  they 
wei«  handled  as  legal  problems.  Then  Just 
as  today  we  Americans  somehow  shape  our 
great  controversies  into  disputes  for  our 
Courts  to  decide.  Conversion  from  military  to 
dvU  rule  Involved  such  things  as  changing 
Judges  and  other  governmental  officials  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  military  over  to 
civilian  appointment  or  election.  These  prob- 
lems had  to  be  and  were  resolved  by  the  legal 
system  of  the  day  as  that  system  was  then 
structured  or  changed.  Just  as  the  problems 
of  the  1970's  must  be  resolved  by  our  current 
law  system  or  changes  in  that  system. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly in  February,  1870.  Governor  Walkw 
listed  the  following  as  problems  which  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates: 

(1)  the  right  of  the  federal  mlUtary  farces 
to  interfere  with  the  miinlclpal  affairs  of  the 
City  of  Richmond; 

(2)  the  problems  concerning  the  boundary 
line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia; 

(3)  the  problem  of  the  sale  and  removal  of 
the  penitentiary; 

(4)  adjustment  of  the  public  debt  with 
West  Virginia: 

(6)  the  problem  with  the  State  of  Mary- 
land over  the  oyster  beds. 

Another  Interesting  sltxiation  arose  on 
Jtily  26.  1870.  The  Daily  Dispatch  of  that  date 
reported  that  due  to  a  conflict  between  the 
police  department  and  the  mayor  that  the 
police  captain  and  his  lieutenant  were  locked 
up  by  the  mayor  and  special  police  were  Ap- 
pointed  to  replace  them.  Conceivably  a  very 
difficult  problem  in  any  city  at  any  time  I 
The  courts  resolved  the  conflict. 


But  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
confidence  of  Virginians  in  the  law  at  that 
time  was  the  solution  to  the  problem  arising 
between  the  Mayors— and  I  use  the  plural — 
of  Richmond.  For  In  March  and  April  of 
1870  It  became  obvious  to  everyone  that  the 
City  of  Richmond  had  two  Mayors. 

Such  a  condition  of  necessity  caused  much 
excitement  In  the  City.  ThU  was  the  greater 
in  that  the  contesting  Mayors  were  associated 
with  different  political  parties.  The  two  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Richmond  were  Henry  K.  Ellyson  and  George 
Chahoon.  Mr.  Chahoon  was  appointed  In 
1868,  by  General  Schofield.  Military  Com- 
mandant of  District  1.  DUtrict  1  was  created 
by  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress,  and 
Mr.  Chahoon  held  the  position  of  Mayor 
when  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1870.  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  were  admitted  Into  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  held  an  office  imder 
the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Ellyson.  on  the  other  hand,  was  ap- 
pointed Mayor  of  the  City  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1870,  by  the  Coimcll  of  the  City 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  An  Act  which  was 
passed  on  the  5th  of  March,  1870  enabling 
the  Governor  to  appoint  members  of  the 
Council  who  took  the  place  of  those  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  military  commander. 
The  new  Council  appointed  Mr.  Ellyson. 
After  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ellyson  both 
he  and  Mr.  Chahoon  continued  to  act  as 
Mayor.  Needless  to  say  having  two  Mayors 
and  two  poUce  forces  acting  at  the  same  time 
created  many  problenxs.  In  fact,  the  Daily 
Dispatch  of  March  18,  1870  in  one  of  its  lead 
articles  discussed  the  "municipal  war"  that 
was  going  on  in  Richmond  at  the  time  be- 
cause Chahoon  refused  to  turn  over  the  con- 
trol of  the  poUce  station.  On  March  19th  the 
Dispatch  reported  on  riots  In  the  City  of 
Richmond.  These  riots  continued  intermit- 
tently throTigh  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  of 
March. 

Mr.  Chahoon  obtained  an  Injunction 
against  Mr.  Ellyson  in  Federal  Court  and 
with  the  agreement  of  Chief  Juftice  Chase  of 
the  XJJS.  Supreme  Court,  It  was  agreed  by  the 
two  mayors  they  would  prepare  a  case  and 
submit  the  question  at  issue  between  them 
to  the  decUlon  of  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Notice,  the  confidence  these  Virginians  of 
1870  In  their  legal  system.  So  much  confi- 
dence that  even  a  background  of  riots  in  the 
streets  and  with  an  Issue  which  went  to  the 
heart  of  restoring  clvU  control  of  govern- 
ment, the  parties  Involved  stUl  believed  so 
strongly  in  the  legal  system  that  they  were 
willing  to  submit  the  case  to  a  legal  decision 
by  Governor  Walker  struck  a  very  familiar 
note  when  he  said : 

"The  expenses  Incident  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws,  have  wlthm  the 
last  few  years  increased  enormously,  namely 
due  to  the  large  increase  In  the  number  of 
petty  offenses  (I.e.,  larceny,  assault  and 
battery)." 

The  Governor  argued  that  chsinge  was 
needed  not  only  in  the  laws  but  in  the  mode 
of  their  administration.  He  recalled  that 
there  were  many  cases  where  the  property 
stolen  was  valued  imder  one  dollar.  He  de- 
plored the  fact  that  even  In  those  cases  the 
defendant  would  go  through  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  arrest,  examination  by  a  magistrate, 
commitment  on  default  of  ball  in  the  cotinty 
Jail,  formal  Investigation  by  a  Grand  Jury, 
resulting  in  an  indictment  and  trial  by  the 
coimty  coiirt  with  a  petit  jury.  This  the 
Governor  said  consumed  many  days  of  time 
and  cost  the  Commonwealth  as  much  as  $75 
lo  $100.  He  proposed  that  those  cases  where 
the  value  of  the  property  stolen  was  under 
$30  shotild  be  summarily  tried  by  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  said  this  could  be  done  in 
two  hours  or  less  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
$5.00. 


Court  reform  then,  as  in  1970.  was  aimed 
at  cutting  down  of  expense  and  delay.  One  Is 
reminded  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  Btirger's 
recent  speech  on  the  same  subject  in  which 
he  cites  a  case  Involving  one  defendant  who 
went  through  6  trials  involving  30  lawyers 
before  12  trial  judges,  some  60  Jurors,  and 
which  case  was  reviewed  by  60  appellate 
judges  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  tragic  aspect 
being  that  everyone  knew  the  Defendant  was 
guUty  as  charged. 

But  let  me  retiim  again  to  the  fascinating 
history  of  law  In  Richmond  in  1870.  The 
Richmond  Dally  Dispatch  of  February  26. 
1870  In  an  editorial,  argued  for  the  release 
of  a  man  who  was  in  prison  for  a  long  time  for 
reasons  no  one  could  determine.  It  seems  that 
during  the  change-over  from  military  to  civil 
control  the  reason  for  the  man  being  In 
prison  was  forgotten. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  legal  system  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  post-Reconstruc- 
tion period  rested  to  a  great  degree  In  the 
great  confidence  Virginians  of  that  day  had 
In  their  legal  system.  A  confidence  that  diffi- 
cult problems  could  best  be  solved  by  law. 
This  confidence  was  manifested  through- 
out 1870  by  various  Court  decisions.  Por  ex- 
ample Washington,  Alexandria,  and  George- 
town Railroad  v.  Washington  and  Alexandria 
and  Georgetown  Railroad  et  al,  was  decided 
by  the  Military  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Janu- 
ary term  of  1870.  This  case  was  then  appealed 
to  the  new,  civil  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Virginia  as  constituted  In  Its  April  session 
1870.  The  appeal  was  partially  on  the  grounds 
that  the  decrees  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  who  held  office  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  military  should  not  be  consid- 
ered valid  when  Virginia  was  restored  to  the 
Union.  In  the  November  term  of  1870  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  then  held  that  the 
decrees  of  these  former  Judges  who  did  hold 
their  office  under  military  appointment  when 
the  state  was  restored  to  the  Union  were 
vaUd. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  order  to  bring  the  case  before  the  Court, 
Mr.  Chahoon  as  Mayor  committed  John 
Henry  Bell  to  prison  and  Mr.  Ellyson  as 
Mayor  required  Archibald  Dyer  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  to  answer  a  criminal 
charge.  Both  Dyer  and  BeU  sued  out  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  for  their  release.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  Court  of  Appeals  then  arose 
from  the  two  petitions  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  only  question  to  be  determined 
by  the  Court  was  a  legal  one  as  to  which  of 
these  two  officers  was  the  rtghtful  mayor  of 
the  City  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  commit 
the  petitioners  to  Jail. 

The  case  was  argued  with  great  zeai  and 
ability  by  great  lawyers  and  the  whole  city 
awaited  the  decision  with  great  anxiety.  On 
Monday,  April  26.  a  large  number  of  persons 
■were  present  in  the  Court  room  In  expecta- 
tion that  the  decision  would  be  handed 
down.  But  the  President  of  the  Court  stated 
that  the  Court  was  not  then  ready  to  an- 
nounce Its  decision.  It  would,  however,  be 
announced  at  11:00  ajo.  the  next  day.  On 
Tuesday  the  27th  of  April  before  the  hour 
of  11:00  arrived,  a  large  crowd  of  persona 
were  assembled  within  the  enclosure  otJt^ 
tables  which  formed  the  bar.  The  afflcers  of 
the  Court,  members  of  the  Bar  and  parties 
weie  seated.  Outside  of  these  tables  on  the 
sides  of  the  Judges'  seats,  the  room  was  full 
of  persons  standing.  Seats  in  the  gallery  were 
occupied.  There  were  even  several  in  the 
clerk's  office.  At  11:00  Judges  Joynes  and 
Anderson  took  their  seats  upon  the  bench. 
The  other  Judges  were  Jvist  about  to  enter. 
The  whole  assembly  was  waiting  in  silence 
and  expectation.  There  was  heard  a  crack, 
and  Immediately  following,  a  crash.  The  floor 
of  the  Court  room  to  within  four  feet  of  the 
Judges'  seats  sunk  carrying  with  It  hundreds 
of  persons.  The  gallery  followed  on  the  In- 
stant. Then  Immediately  fell  the  false  cell- 
ing whiai  piled  upon  the  Injtired,  suffocating 
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mjuu  which  h»<l  town  (»rrl«d  <^own  into  the 
room  below.  i .     , 

The  dreadful  feature  wm  of  dourse  the  -OM 
of  life,  some  68  bodies  were  tauten  from  the 
rulne.  The  Bar  lost  heavUy  not  only  In  num- 
ber but  in  the  quaUty  of  the  tlctlme. 

The  decUlon  which  would  h*ve  been  read 
ttiat  day  and  which  came  ou«  immediately 
Ifter  the  calamity  found  that  Kllyeon  was 
the  proper  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Richmond. 
Thl*  decision  reeulted  In  a  smooth  transition 
lr«n  that  point  on.  The  new  Mayor  and  his 
poUce  force  took  over  the  ninnlng  of  the 
oovemment.  

The  .tructure  of  the  old  courthouse  was 
weak.  Its  stone  and  pilings  wiUd  not  with- 
stand the  burden  of  the  thro^igs  which  as- 
sembled on  that  a7th  day  qf  April.  1870. 
Throngs  which  came  because  pt  the  Interest 
of  the  people  In  witnessing  thp  legal  system 
resolve  a  confllct^-a  conflict  central  to  aU 
ot  Richmond  that  day.  A  conflict  that  the 
people  wanted  to  see  resolved  iinder  the  rule 

ThL  old  cotirthouse  Is  a  Symbol  of  the 
Judicial  system  of  that  tlme.l  In  converting 
from  mUltary  to  clvU  contrti  of  the  legal 
system,  the  law  of  the  day  Was  greatly  In 
cmestlon.  But  there  was  a  strength  In  the 
legal  system  surpassing  any  weaknem.  a 
.^KOgth  inherent  in  the  confidence  of  the 
J^^n  their  legal  system  lielf .  Today  our 
^tor  need  U  to  reawaken  ind  renew  the 
^dence  of  Americans  of  lt70  ^  ou^  Jf^ 
S^^  The  law  system  warrints  thelx  con- 
fldenoe  but  few  indeed  have  paused  to  even 
consider  this  true  fact.  i 

under  our  system  of  Ooveimnent  In  1870 
and  now,  Law  Is  Indeed  the  safeguard  of  free- 
dom, the  arbiter  of  jusUce.  an*  the  P^otec^on 
Sfreedom.  No  person  Is  so  b^g  or  »^Po^ 
that  he  IS  above  the  law.  l^o  P«"on Js  so 
iMlgnlflcant  that  he  cannot  look  to  ^e 
law  and  Its  institutions  for  protection.  The 
Sm  of  the  rule  of  law  Is  •«iu^  J^'f-^y 
providing  a  single  standard!  of  rtghW  «^ 
Sutles  which  apply  to  every  l««"2^^^^  ^** 
our  governmental  Institution*  e»«<:y"'^l««- 
iBUtJve  and  Judicial  each  hate  an  Important 
role  to  play  in  carrying  out  this  great  na- 
itonal  p\irpoee  of  equal  Ju-Uce,  equal  op- 

•"il^^y'lSllght.  the  vine,  of  the  r^e 
of  law  to  our^le.  Theae  aie  liberty,  equal- 
?Jy''^d  JustlSlrhey  are  o*  mojt  Predous 
niltaae  from  the  historic  (tays  before  1870 

Zoaig^t»  our  institutions  ^hlch  njfke  our 
^jTTlaw.  our  system  of  l»w.  work.  These 
jini  the  executive,  leglslatlte  and  Judicial 
trtnchw  at  each  level  of  government, 
^^T  of  the  some  100.000  statements  and 
apMChes  Law  Day  has  motivated  m  each  of 
JSTuiyean  of  existence  hate  focused  upon 
tti*  need  to  reform  or  update  some  part  of 
our  U«  or  some  change  1»  our  ««5Utlve. 
iMlsUUve  and  Judicial  insUtuUons.  Many  of 
tSIT  speakers  have  caUed  for  reform  of 
spadflc  law.  or  dted  the  Deed  for  new  law 
to^t  newls  caused  by  scl«ntlflc,  technical, 
KClal  and  economic  progre«.  This  year  will 
^iLem  the  same  outpouring  of  Ideas,  eyalua- 
ttons  and  suggesUons  as  the  adequacy  of  our 
S^Tsyrtwh  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
dMcMle  of  the  l»70's  Is  evaluated. 

]^our  dally  pursuits.  U  Is  easy,  almost 
natural,  to  take  for  grante<|  our  institutions 
of  the  rule  of  law  which  n»ake  up  our  gov- 
.nunental  structure.  8eld<»m  do  we  focus 
upon  theM  Institutions  ^  distinguished 
ficm  the  persons  who  h<ri«  offices  in  these 
tnstttutloDs.  Law  Day  aflOTito  an  opportunity 
to  the  American  pwple  to  dause  and  reaffirm 
their  dedlcaUon  to  both  th^  rule  of  Uw  and 
to  the  legal  instltuttons  of  which  It  la 
uuiipo—d. 

•ntoM  Ujstttuttons  under  our  separation  of 
powwa  doetrliM  are  largeljl  dlvldwl  into  ex- 
mttv*.  judldal  and  legUU  tlve  at  m^  levrt 
of  iOTenunent  Theae  three ' ♦- »— '"^»»— 
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operate  aa  brakes  upon  ea^  other.  Tbey  are 


spedflcaUy  designed  to  create  a  balance  of 
power.  The  checks  they  have  on  each  other 
are  our  best  Insurance  against  the  tyranny 
of  abeolute  power  in  any  one  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. It  U  an  over-rldlng  purpose  of  Law 
Day— U.S-A.  to  increase  knowledge  of,  and 
thus  respect  for,  and  appreciation  of.  these 
vital  institutions  as  weU  as  for  law  rules.  On 
Law  Day  we  should  review  the  status  of  each 
governmental  institution  on  each  level  of 
government  and  take  action  to  Increase  re- 
spect for  each  of  Uieee  institutions  in  order 
that  we  may  Increase  respect  for  the  rule 
OS  uw.  And  on  Law  Day  we  should  recaU 
to  those  who  would  tear  down  the  "estab- 
Ushmenf  or  "the  system"  that  these  are 
made  up  of  law  and  without  these  law  In- 
stitutions our  rights  as  Americans  cannot 

exist. 

Law  Day  Is  designed  to  stimulate  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  the  current  status  and 
values  of  our  Uw  and  of  each  Uw  institution. 
It  thus  affords  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
processes  provided  by  Uw  for  their  reform, 
or  updating,  to  cause  better  service  to  our 
people.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  has  said  that  Uw 
Is  "experience  developed  by  reason,  and  rea- 
son tested  by  experience."  He  cited  o^J^ 
system's  capacity  "to  keep  that  which  is  good, 
and  cast  aside  that  which  U  bad.  because  the 
criteria  lor  testing  is  deep  seated  in  moral 
and  ethical  considerations." 

On  the  National  level  on  this  Law  Day— 
VSJi.  I  call  upon  the  American  people  for 
Increased  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  In- 
stitution of   the   Presidency  of  the  United 
States.    President    Richard    M.    Nixon    has 
earned  Increased  respect  lor  this  great  In- 
stitution by  the  tremendous  Job  he  has  done 
and  Is  doing  In  this  most  difficult  of  offices. 
He  has  conducted  himself  with  care,  candor, 
dignity  and  a  capacity  which  honors  and  en- 
hances the  great  office  he  holds.  But  I  am  not 
here  to  praise  Richard  Nixon  again  as  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  been  doing  that  for  more 
than  30  years.  I  am  here  to  cite  the  Immense 
importance  to  every  American  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Presidency.  Regardless  of  one's 
views  of  Richard   NUon.   Lyndon  Johnson. 
Harry  Truman.  Abraham  Lincoln  or  any  other 
President,  the  great  Office  Is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  every  American.  Oxir  system  of  the 
rule  of  Uw  cannot  operate  If  we  allow  the 
tearing  down  of  the  Presidency.  We  must  ex- 
plain to  the  people  their  personal  stake  In 
thU  greet  Institution  so  they  will  honor  the 
office  even   though   they  disagree  with   the 
views  and  actions  of  the  person  who  occupies 
It.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  cessation  of  criti- 
cism of  any  President,  as  crttlclam  is  too  a 
vital  part  of  our  democratic  system.  I  do  call 
for  protection  and  preservation  of  the  In- 
stitution by  maintaining  for  It  the  respect 
It  deserves. 

Moving  to  the  Judiciary  I  call  upon  all 
Americans  for  Increased  respect  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the   United  States  and  In- 
creased respect  for  our  entire  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. To  me  this  Is  an  Imperative  of  our  day. 
this  Law  Day.  One  need  not  agree  with  all 
of  Its  decisions  to  respect  the  value  and  Im- 
portance of  the  Institution  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  That  Institution  Is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
every  American.  If  we  allow  an  Impairment 
of  confidence  In  our  Judiciary  we  will  have 
eroded  that  basic  and  most  essential  Insur- 
ance  of   Uberty   of   the   Individual   In   our 
Country — our   Independent    Judiciary.    Sure 
It  stands  In  the  center  of  great  controversy 
as  that  U  Its  very  reason  for  existence.  Dls- 
^polntment  by  the  losing  one-half  the  Uti- 
gants  Is  inherent  in  the  system.  "Independ- 
ence" Implies  the  power  to  be  wrong  as  well 
as  to  be  right  and  I  do  not  ask  that  criticism 
of  court  decisions  end.  I  myself  have  vigor- 
ously urged  change   In   decisions  but   also 
urged    respect    for    the    institution    which 
handed   down    the   decisions    I    sought   to 
change.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  once  said: 

"It  U  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Su- 


preme Court  Is  either  honored  or  helped  by 
being  spoken  of  as  beyond  crltlcUm." 

Qovernmental  paralysis  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  which  provided  no  such 
Court  to  decide  great  Uw  Issues  proves  the 
necessity  for  and  the  vital  role  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  was  a  great  VUglnlan.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  who  said : 

"The  Judicial  department  comes  home  in 
Its  effects  to  every  man's  fireside.  It  passes 
upon  his  poverty,  his  reputoUon,  his  life,  hU 

all.  "  _. 

And  the  pinnacle  of  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment is  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.         „   .^  ^ 
Coming  now  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  I  call  for  a  vast  increased  respect  for 
that  great  Institution  which  has  served  our 
Nation  so  well  throughout  aU  the  years  of  its 
existence.  We  can  Increase  respect  for  the 
Congress    by    Increasing    knowledge    of    the 
functions  and  responsibilities  performed  by 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen.  I  can  assure 
you  alter  more  than  30  years  In  Washington, 
that  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  excelled 
by  no  one  in  their  dedication  to  the  good  of 
our  Nation.  I  realize  It  U  popular  to  roast 
them    individually,    and    collectively,    with 
crltlcUm  but  assure  that  anyone  who  really 
studies  the  work  of  Congress  and  learns  of 
the  long  and  effective  hours  Its  members  de- 
vtyte  to  their  duties  and  become  admirers 
rather  than  critics  of  the  Institution  Itself, 
regardless  of  their  views  on  the  positions  or 
actions  of  Individual  members.  I  am  proud 
to  be  on  this  platform  with  a  great  U.S.  Sen- 
ator who  is  a  leader  of  the  Senate  has  added 
luster    to    a    renowned    Virginia    name,    the 
Honorable  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  ♦,„„.. 

On  the  State  level  our  Uw  Institutions. 
Governors.  Oourtii  and  legislatures  deserve 
respect  for  the  ever  Improving  pubUc  service 
theyare  rendering.  The  vast  reforms  due  to 
the  'one  man  one  vote"  decisions  have  her- 
alded a  new  day  for  aU  sUte  government. 
Again  on  LAW  DAY  one  should  focus  upon 
iMtltutlons  rather  than  IndlvlduaU.  And  In 
most  instances  the  institutions  will  be  found 
to  be  serving  weU  regardless  of  the  ^dl<^- 
crasy  of  certain  flamboyant  Individual  office 
holders.  Here  too.  I  caU  for  increased  knowl- 
edge which  wlU  lead  to  Increased  respect  for 
these  important  Institutions  of  goveminent 
which  are  often  taken  for  granted  rather 
than  apprecUted  by   the  pubUc-at-large 

On  the  local  level  Mayors,  courts  and  city 
councllmen  whose  every  action  U  usuaUy 
known  to  their  neighbors  6  minutes  aft« 
they  take  it.  are  deeervlng  of  Increased  re- 
spect as  they  labor  mightily  to  stem  our 
S^  crisis.  Never  has  their  functions  been 
more  important  a.  more  people  crowd  into 
our  cities  and  city  problems  multiply.  Aa 
••aoprecUtion  day"  for  our  dty  mayors  city 
mK".  Judges^and  City  Ooundlmwi  Is  not 
rnTTflne  Idea  but  it  should  awaken  our 
children  as  well  as  adulti.  to  the  oj^tstiuidlng 
Snd^nsdentious  public  service  they  receive 
from  these  increasingly  Important  govern- 
mental Institutions. 

On  the  international  level  the  UN  U  ir«UL 
but  has  some  landmark  acoompUshmento 
to  Its  credit.  EspeclaUy  Is  tills  true  In  UN 
programs  of  aid  to  developing  «»*"«"  "^^ 
^bringing  down  trade  barriers.  The  World 
S)irrt  SoSgh  having  no  case  oo  Its  docket 
2^^todaj7has  handed  down  67  dedslonsrf 
Seat  moment.  AU  but  one  of  tto««»  b«  b^ 
Sirrled  out  voluntarily.  A  8«*tI^^S^ 
Hardy  DUUrd,  Is  now  a  member  of  this  Court 
where  Issues  between  nations  should  be  de- 
dded  under  law  ratiier  than  by  the  archlao 
ritual  of  killing  human  beings.  And  whue 
Vh«re  U  no  world  leglsUture.  Uie  United 
States  has  voluntarily  become  a  party  to  over 
4.000  treaties  which  we  respect  as  law.  we 
became  parties  to  each  of  these  treaties  to 
obtain  something  our  Nation  and  our  people 
needed.  IntemattonAl  agendee  set  up  by 
treaty  to  foster  trwle.  travel  and  aid  are  con- 
■tently  grinding  out  new  rulee  wtiiai  beoome 
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International  Uw.  Law  which  Is  respected 
and  followed  world-wide.  Mark  my  word.  In 
years  to  come  war  will  be  burled  under  an 
avalanche  of  law  as  the  people  cry  out  for 
nations  to  take  their  disputes  to  the  court- 
house rather  than  the  battlefield.  Mankind 
now  possessing  power  to  Incinerate  all  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  world  U  demanding,  and 
win  soon  have,  a  world  law  system  and  a 
world  court  system  or  sufficient  credibility  so 
that  the  fate  of  humanity  will  be  decided 
by  Uw  rather  than  atomic  holocaust. 

So  on  Law  Day — U.S.A.  we  ask  all  peoples 
to  think  and  talk  about  these  governmental 
Institutions  which  with  statutes,  treaties, 
ordinances,  charters  and  state  and  Federal 
constitutions  constitute  our  rule  of  Uw.  De- 
spite Its  defects  and  defidencles  there  never 
has  been  a  time  when  our  rule  of  Uw  vras 
more  capable  of  meeting  our  needs  on  an 
International,  national,  state  and  local  basis. 
We  have  more  law  and  better  Uw  today 
than  at  any  time  In  all  history.  And  above 
all  we  have  more  capability  for  revising  and 
expanding  the  Uw  we  have  to  make  It  rele- 
vant and  responsive  to  the  current  and  fu- 
ture needs  and  desires  of  our  people.  All  state 
law  and  Federal  law  U  now  stored  on  com- 
puters for  Instant  access,  as  U  the  codes  of 
more  and  more  cities.  Many  legislatures  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  are  using  the  computer  to 
speed  the  law  making  process.  Sure  the  U.S. 
c5ode,  state  codes  and  city  codes  need  up- 
dating and  we  have  the  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity to  make  these  truly  modem  for  the  1970's 
But  even  In  their  current  status  these  pro- 
vide a  nile  of  law  which  U  the  beet  In  all 
our  hutory. 

Expectations  by  our  people,  particularly 
our  younger  people,  from  the  performance 
our  legal  Institutions  were  never  greater.  And 
that  Is  good.  I  sincerely  believe  these  Insti- 
tutions now  have  the  capacity  to  meet  thoee 
expectations  which  should  be  met,  or  that 
they  can  be  adjusted  or  amended  quickly 
to  do  so. 

The  major  need  Is  to  awaken  these  young 
people  to  the  great  value  of  our  Uw  and  our 
Uw  Institutions  to  them  now  and  to  their 
future.  At  the  same  time  these  young  people 
should  have  their  knowledge  Increased  by 
the  facts  as  to  the  ways  and  means  provided 
by  our  Uw  system  for  updating  and  reform 
of  all  of  our  Uw  and  all  of  our  Institutions. 
They  can  then  devote  their  considerable 
energies  toward  such  updating  and  reform 
by  use  of  the  ways  and  means  provided  by 
Uw. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  "Evil  abounds  when 
good  men  do  nothing."  Oood  men  must  ad- 
drees  themselves  to  the  great  task  of  restor- 
ing Increasing  respect  for  Uw  and  the  legal 
Institutions  which  make  up  the  rule  of  law 
In  our  Nation.  In  our  day  of  public  Involve- 
ment In  public  affairs  thU  means  taking 
our  case  In  support  of  such  respect  to  the 
people.  Law  Day  can  help  but  all  Americans 
have  a  responsibility  for  and  a  vital  stake  In 
Increasing  respyect  for  Uw  and  Its  Institu- 
tions. Regardless  of  your  occui>ation.  your 
business  or  your  profession,  I  hope  Law  Day 
will  enable  you  to  realize  this  and  start  liv- 
ing up  to  your  responsibility. 

My  point  Is  that  you  might  not  like,  or 
approve  the  performance  of  certain  persons 
who  hold  office  under  Federal,  state,  local  or 
International  law,  yet  the  Institutions  which 
provide  the  offices  they  occupy  are  deserving 
of  respect.  If  any  such  Institutions  are  not 
deserving  of  respect  they  can  be  made  so  by 
reforms  wrought  through  the  processes 
which  are  provided  by  Uw.  Frequently  the 
President  proposes  and  Congress  adopts  re- 
forms In  our  Federal  lavra  or  new  laws.  Con- 
stitutional change  In  the  way  we  elect  the 
President  Is  under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. Proposed  reforms  of  our  courts  and 
the  Congress  are  put  forth  with  vigor  and 
many  are  adopted.  The  same  constant  change 
In  the  Uw  and  Its  instltutloiu  is  underway 
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at  other  levels  of  government.  Change  In  the 
Uw,  like  change  In  our  ways  of  living,  are 
facts  of  life  under  the  rule  of  Uw. 

Our  law  mirrors  our  life.  Law  touches 
the  nerve  centers  of  men  and  society.  In  a 
sense  the  meastire  of  our  law  U  the  meas- 
ure of  our  society. 

Above  all  we  must  bring  home  to  the 
dissenters  of  our  day  that  a  full  flowering  of 
human  endeavor  Is  possible  only  when  the 
Individual  U  free  to  think  for  himself,  to 
follow  his  own  bent,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  own  efforts.  And  he  can  do  this  only 
If  he  lives  In  a  society  In  which  his  rights 
are  protected  and  hU  basic  obligations  are 
fixed  by  law. 

To  Insure  equal  Justice  In  our  land  we 
must  do  all  In  our  power  to  preserve  and 
Increase  the  respect  of  all  our  people  for 
all  our  Institutions.  The  stake  of  the  public 
at  large  In  this  matter  Is  Indeed  tremen- 
dous. 

Law  Day  is  designed  to  recall  to  the  minds 
of  all  Americans  that  notwithstanding  the 
size  of  our  Country  and  the  necessary  com- 
plexities of  Its  organization  we  live  under 
a  system  which  has  produced  for  the  aver- 
age citizen  more  vigorous  protection  of  life 
and  person,  greater  economic  opportunity 
and  more  personal  freedom,  than  any  other 
system  yet  developed  In  the  hUtory  of  man- 
kind. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  great 
Ideals  of  individual  freedom,  equal  Justice 
and  equal  opportunity.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory, success  In  the  struggle  for  fulfillment 
of  these  ideas  has  been  dependent  upon  the 
adequacy  of  our  legal  system.  It  U  to  that 
system  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the 
freedoms  of  our  Constitution  and  Its  re- 
nowned BUI  of  Rights.  We  must  Insure  that 
our  peoples  never  forget  these  facts  so  that 
a  climate  favorable  to  the  preservation  of 
our  great  heritage  of  freedom  under  Uw 
continues  to  flourish.  EspeclaUy  Is  this  true 
In  these  times  when  that  system  and  that 
heritage  Is  under  attack. 

As  we  patise  on  Uw  day  to  consider  our 
debt  to  the  law  and  our  duty  to  the  Uw  the 
full  meaning  of  the  rule  of  law  can  be  grasped 
by  envisioning  life  without  law.  In  a  Nation, 
state  or  city  when  Uw  breaks  down  danger, 
fear,  terror,  and  death,  lurk  around  every 
comer.  Where  the  whims  of  the  Uwless  pre- 
vail, voices  are  stUled,  Individual  freedoms 
and  proi>erty  rights  disappear  and  commerce 
and  Industry  fade.  When  the  rule  of  law 
prevaUs  any  man  can  Uve  or  walk  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth  In  freedom,  In  dig- 
nity and  In  peace. 

Law  day  Is  an  event  without  precedent  or 
parallel  in  our  Nation's  history.  This  na- 
tion-wide salute  to  the  law  has  struck  a  re- 
sponsive oord  In  the  deep  and  abiding  faith 
of  our  people  in  the  rule  of  Uw  and  has 
helped  strengthen  their  determination  to 
preserve  our  way  of  life  under  the  Uw. 

Let  us  pledge  to  each  other,  here  and  now, 
to  rededlcate  oiu-selvee  to  our  most  solemn 
reeponslbUlty,  the  responsibility  of  preserv- 
ing and  passing  on  to  the  generations  which 
follow  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  heritage  of  Individual  freedom 
and  equal  Justice  under  law  which  has  been 
ours,  and  which  rightfully  must  be  theirs. 

Such  rededlcation  and  such  a  pledge  miist 
be,  and  Is,  the  overriding  purpose  of  Law 
Day — ^UJ3A.  I  suggest  that  such  a  pledge 
could  weU  be  the  program  of  this  great  Law 
School  throughout  Its  next  100  years. 


ENDING  THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  distinguished  deputy  leader 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Kxnnedt)  delivered 
the  inaugural  address  in  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  memo- 


rial lectures  on  international  affairs  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Senator  addressed  his  central  re- 
marks to  the  necessity  of  ending  what 
he  described  as  the  "degrading  and  im- 
moral struggle  in  Indochina."  Every  Sen- 
ator, every  Representative,  every  con- 
cerned citizen  could  profit  from  reading 
this  brilliant  and  courageous  address  by 
Senator  Kennxot. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Inaugukai.  or  trx  Johk  F.  Kknhdt 
AND  Robert  F.  Kxnnzdt  Memorial  Lec- 
irnoc  on  IirrvRNAnoHAi,  Avtaibs 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

It  U  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  liuugurate  this  historic 
series  at  Johns  Hopkins.  I  know  I  need  not 
dweU  on  the  personal  significance  that  I 
attach  to  a  lecture  so  named.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  I  always  consider  It  most  proper 
that  such  expressions  of  a  memorlam  to  my 
brothers  be  In  this  form — at  a  University  and 
among  the  young.  For  both  my  brothers 
had  an  affinity  for  the  young;  whether  it  was 
what  they  saw  In  young  minds.  In  the  Ideal- 
Ism  of  youth.  In  the  freedom  of  expression. 
In  that  bottomless  weU  of  hope  that  U  so 
much  more  prevalent  at  your  age  than  at 
mine — whatever  It  was  they  saw,  the  bond 
vras  created.  The  President  called  upon  the 
young  to  serve,  to  give,  to  contribute  self- 
lessly  and  they  responded  to  him.  Later,  the 
young  caUed  upon  his  brother,  the  Senator, 
to  serve,  to  give,  to  contribute  selflessly — and 
he  responded  to  them.  And  I  feel,  and  I 
hope  you  share  the  view,  that  we  are  aU 
better  for  it.  that  we  are  aU  fortunate  they 
lived — for  their  experiences  and  efforts  are, 
I  believe,  an  addition  to  a  better  imder- 
standlng  of  what  this  country  Is,  and  what 
It  can  be. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  most  men  in  pubUc 
life  often  begin  their  remarks  by  stressing 
how  fateful  It  U  that  you  are  to  be  addressed 
In  a  moment  of  chaUenge — a  moment  when 
there  Is  great  crlsU,  before  you  and  this  na- 
tion. This  U  often  said  to  add  weight  to  the 
words  that  are  to  follow,  or  to  c<mmand  the 
attention  of  the  listener.  Tonight  such  rhe- 
torical devices  are  not  necessary.  If  this  na- 
tion Is  In  a  crisis,  deep  and  pervastve.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  aniuxunced — It  Is  In  the  air — 
you  and  I  feel  It.  and  know  Its  depth. 

There  are  so  many  matters  on  the  fCM^lgn 
poUcy  agenda  we  could  dlsniss — ^matters  at 
great  Importance  to  our  world,  our  country 
and  each  one  of  us;  matters  ttuit  were  of 
great  concern  to  President  John  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  We  could  speak  of 
LAtln  America;  of  those  twenty-five  Repub- 
Ucs  that  share  this  hemisphere,  where  30% 
of  the  ptopuUtlon  die  before  the  age  of  40, 
where  often  10%  of  the  people  own  over  90% 
of  the  land,  where  poverty,  malnutrition  and 
disease  are  so  blatant  that  an  early  death 
among  children  Is  often  welcomed. 

We  could  speak  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— that  program  and  promise  of  Presi- 
dent Keimedy's  that  has  become  so  tattered 
that  we  have  watched  18  constitutional  gov- 
eriunents  overthrown  In  9  years,  that  we 
freely  support  11  mUltary  regimes,  Indudlng 
that  In  Bratll  with  lU  10,000  poUtical  pris- 
oners and  torture  macMnes  We  oould  speak 
of  this  tonight. 

Or  we  could  address  ourselves  to  i^MXtheld 
In  South  Africa  and  expression  In  Rhodesia, 
and  ask,  as  Robert  Kennedy  did.  how  In  this 
day  can  such  primitive  forms  of  government 
exist?  We  could  explore  our  moral  obUgation 
and  spectilate  on  whether  or  not  man  has 
truly  advanced  from  the  animal   state.  aU 
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the  while  heading  toward  serlou  iJ^trospec- 
Uon  on  matters  of  equality  aid  race  here 
at  home.  For  we  know,  in  the  ^«V'^„,'=';" 
rtghts.  we  in  America  are  In  ^^  period  of  re - 
SLslon.  we  could  speak  of  that  tonight. 

o7  the  Middle  East,  where  two  and  a 
balf  mlUlon  Jews  vow  not  to  IM  thrown  Uito 
tne  sea.  while  their  adversaries  have  em- 
ployed the  pUots  and  war  mac  ilnery  of  an- 
othergreat  power.  This  confro  nation  holdB 
out  little  hope  for  world  pea:e  and  I  am 
su^  that  we  Tave  moral  respor  slbllltles  that 
^Zlbe  explored  and  discussed.  We  could 
talfc  all  evening  about  that. 

Or  of  the  salt  Talks,  or  o'  overpopula- 
tion or  the  misery  that  engull  the  southern 
half  of  this  planet  and  the  wa  rs  and  poten- 
tial wars  that  may  develop  uiles  we  bre^ 
from  the  view  that  peace  Is  only  secured 
through  missiles  and  megatons.  We  could 
talk  about  that  tonight,  for  1  would  all  be 
both  fitting  and  proper  In  this   orum. 

But  we  cannot  give  our  time  and  energy  to 
these  problems,  for  our  minis  are  pinned 
down  as  are  our  men.  In  that  degrading  and 
immoral  struggle  In  Indochln  i.  Try  to  raise 
vour  mind  to  hopeful  thoughts,  try  to  Uft 
vour  voice  In  defense  of  our  r  atlon.  and  her 
role  in  the  world,  seek  to  imjiress  a  foreign 
visitor  with  pledges  of  compaj  ston  and  com- 
mitment to  peace— try  to  do  ;hat  and  Viet- 
nam Laos,  and  Cambodia  rrin  drag  you 
back"  down  to  the  reality  of  a  war  that  robs 
us  of  the  best  In  us.  and  mikes  our  voice 
ring  hollow  In  the  world. 

But  tonight,  the  news  from  across  the  na- 
tion Is  news  of  unrest,  turm  )ll  and  dlssen- 
Uon  Soldiers  are  emplaced  inhere  students 
Uve  universities  are  shuttUu  down,  cancel- 
ing classes,  examinations  a  id  commence- 
ments. Marches  are  plannec,  speeches  are 
given  poUce  are  on  the  a  ert  or  in  the 
street*— aU  because  of  a  seilous  failure  of 
our  InsUtutlons  to  meet  thdr  reaponslbUl- 
tles  all  because  of  a  serious  nlsunderstand- 
Ing'on  the  part  of  our  Preildent  and  thU 
natlon-s  leadership  of  wha ;  this  country 
now  considers  to  be  a  moral  not  a  mlUtary 
question. 

For  that  U  what  the  war  In  Indochina 
has  finally  come  down  to— m  »t  a  question  of 
military  defeat,  of  mUltary  humiliation,  of 
a  physical  loss  of  face.  What  Is  now  at  issue 
Is  how  a  great  nation,  pe:  listing  In  this 
effort  can  end  It  in  such  a  «  ay  that  we  as  a 
people  do  not  suffer  an  Uiner  defeat,  an 
Irmer  humlUatlon,  a  loss  (f  moral  face — 
and  all  the  values  we  profess  ,0  hold. 

We  are  a  people  of  compassion,  we  chooae  to 
believe.  Tet  we  have  used  ou^  technology,  our 
machinery,  and  even  our  me»  to  wreak  havoc 
on  a  small  nation  that  can  lot  comprehend 
our  intentions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  have  died  or  been 
mangled  for  our  definition  oi  what  Is  in  their 
best  Interest. 

We  are  a  people  committed  to  law.  to  tne 
Democratic  process,  and  the  well  established 
_  cross-checks  on  our  great  ini  tltutions  of  gov- 
ernment. Tet  without  permission,  consulta- 
tion or  forewarning,  our  lea  lers  have  chosen 
to  Invade  the  sovereign  ter  Itory  of  another 
state,  wiping  out  villages,  dr  ving  people  from 
their  homes.  In  search  of  tome  bunkers  or 
telephones  or  rifles— again  th  satisfy  our  view 
of  what  is  In  their,  and  our.  best  interests. 

We  are  a  people  whose  I'aslc  nature,  and 
Indeed  whose  survival,  has  caused  us  more 
often  than  not  to  place  tn^st  and  respect  In 
our  leadership,  fully  expeciKng  that  trust  and 
respect  to  be  mutual  and  reciprocal.  Yet  to- 
day we  see  the  loss  of  thdse  affections  and 
regards,  and  a  retreat  to  |iame-camng  and 
repression,  so  that  a  few  m«n,  a  very  few.  can 
carry  on  a  war  as  they  ^f^sh,  without  the 
hindrance  of  quesUons  fro*  a  free  society. 

We  are  a  people  who  value  life,  who  formed 
a  revolution  to  protect  the  lights  of  man,  who 
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have  always  looked  to  the  hope  and  promise 
of  youth.  Yet  today  youth  Is  the  enemy,  every 
campus  a  sanctuary  harboring  a  conspiracy 
that  requires  men  with  loaded  weapons  to 
control.  , 

So  in  reality,  what  are  we?  We  are  a  people 
in  deep  trouble,  torn  by  war.  distrustful  of 
government  and  Its  pronouncements.  But  we 
cannot  remain  this  way  U  we  are  to  remain 
anything  at  all.  This  state  of  affairs  cannot 
be   permitted    to   continue   without   risking 
every   good,   every  hope,  every  dream,  that 
brought  this  nation  through  her  two  cen- 
turies of  life.  ,       , 
And  so  It  is,  meeting  In  an  International 
forum,   our  attention   tonight  must  be  fo- 
cussed  on  perhaps  the  most  important  Inter- 
national  crisis   facing   the  entire   world   to- 
night—the Internal  dissension  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  alienation  of  her  peo- 
ple, the  unchecked  expansion  of  the  power  of 
her  leadership,  and  all  this  means,  not  only 
for  America's  future,  but  that  of  the  world. 

I^ast  Thursday  evening  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  announced  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia.  We  were  shocked,  we  were  hurt. 
For  most  people  felt  that  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  in  our  country  that  the 
direction  of  activities  In  Southeast  Asia  was 
going  the  other  way. 

After  years  of  debate,  of  confrontation,  or 
strenuous  argument  and  poUtlcal  upheaval. 
the  American  people  seemed  to  conclude  that 
Vietnam  as  a  fact  of  life  was  on  the  wane. 
So  certain  were  many  that  this  matter  had 
been  settled   that  we  celebrated  Earth  Day 
on  April  15  and  turned  our  minds  to  Inner 
tubes  and  beer  cans,  auto  exhaust  and  smoke 
stacks.  The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Commit- 
tee was  forced  to  close  Its  doors  for  lack  of 
funds  and  Interest.  But  then  last  Thursday 
changed  all  that,  and  ecology  Is  on  the  back 
burner,  for  Southeast  Asia  has  come  undone. 
In  retrospect,  what  right  had  this  nation 
to  expect  that  those  enamored  with  the  illu- 
sion of  a  military  victory  would  acquiesce  to 
our  fondest  dreams?  Who  ever  guaranteed  us 
that  the  chauvinistic  phrases  about  the  flag, 
about  protecting  our  boys,  about  my  country 
right  or  wrong,  were  carefully  wrapped  and 
stored  awav?  What  had  those  opposed  to  this 
war  done  to  Insure  that  the  energy  of  their 
dissent  was  Anally  locked  into  our  political 
process  In  such  a  way  that  the  national  will 
could  not  be  reversed?  In  all  truth,  little  had 
been  done.  And  so,  after  three  Invasions  of 
a  new  country,  after  four  massive  air  strikes 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  after  brutal  deaths  at 
Kent  State  University,  we  are  back  again  to 
ground  zero— holding  convocations,  express- 
ing our  mutual  frustrations,  the  young  plan- 
ning marches,  and  their  elders  forming  com- 
mittees of  eminent  citizens. 

The  error  apparently  was  ours.  All  should 
have  realized  that  the  natural  Inclination  of 
unchecked  force  Is  to  be  forceful.  For  once 
the  scene  had  quieted,  once  those  seeking 
peace  and  disengagement  were  so  sUent  they 
could  be  abused  by  high  officials,  once  the 
media  had  learned  Its  lesson,  our  leaders  re- 
sumed the  high  level  of  war.  Force  did  what 
force  will  always  do.  It  moved,  releasing  Its 
potential  In  thousands  of  men.  hundreds  of 
planes,  and  the  clanking  of  tanks  through 
the  monsoon  rains. 

All  the  energy  of  might,  held  In  abeyance 
for  the  times  to  be  politically  right,  was  re- 
leased for  that  one  last  try,  that  thrust  of 
anger  across  a  border  In  a  blind  search  for 
those  who  had  brought  our  military  prowess 
so  low  And  so  those  of  us  who  feel  strongly 
on  matters  of  war  and  peace  were  hurt,  and 
we  felt  betrayed. 

But  again  the  error  was  ours,  for  all  that 
had  been  accomplished  by  past  expressions 
of  dissent  was  symbolized  by  Vletnamlzatlon 
and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately  this  proved  to  be  more  gos- 


samer than  cloth.  For  we  who  differ  had  not, 
in  hard  political  terms,  nailed  It  all  down. 

So  we  must  start  again.  But  I  would  warn 
you  as  one  who  shares  your  frustration  and 
aspirations,  that  If  we  simply  rely  on  past 
practices  of  expression  we  will  fall  again. 
For  the  signs  of  a  new  but  meaningless  ac- 
commodation are  present.  The  United  States, 
we  are  told,  will  now  go  no  further  than  30 
kilometers  Into  a  place  we  have  no  business 
being  in  at  all.  And,  we  are  told,  we  will  re- 
move ourselves  by  June  30th  from  a  country 
we  wlU  have  been  In  eight  weeks  too  long. 
Finally,  we  are  told,  there  will  be  no  more 
"reinforced  protective  reaction"  alrstrlkes 
in  the  North.  Whether  or  not  all  this  is  Uue. 
or  will  prove  to  be  true,  now  depends  on 
what  those  who  stand  in  opposition  elect 
to  do. 

For  myself,  the  course  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  must  take  Is  clear.  We 
who  have  control  over  the  appropriation  of 
money  must  exercise  that  control  and  do  It 
without  delay.  No  more  funds  can  be  appro- 
priated to  -.he  military,  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, without  a  prohibition  in  law  against 
the  use  of  American  men.  planes,  or  other 
military  equipment  In  Cambodia.  Similarly, 
restrictions  must  be  placed  on  funds  for 
Vietnam  that  would  guarantee  the  comple- 
tion of  withdrawal  from  that  place,  by  mak- 
ing It  financially  Impossible  to  stay  there. 
This  Is  a  function  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
can  be  constructive  and  firm,  and  I  mean 
to  work  for  It. 

There  can  be  no  more  reliance  on  resolu- 
tions, no  more  reliance  on  meetings  and 
tacit  understandings.  Late  though  It  Is.  and 
slow  that  we  came  to  It.  the  hard  step  must 
now  be  taken  to  deny  the  President  the 
arbitrary  powers  that  he  has  assumed. 

As  for  yoiirselves,  I  wish  to  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  that  many  expressions  of  dU- 
sent  are  not  helpful  to  the  cause  many  young 
people  profess  to  serve.  What  U  the  purpose 
of  dissent  In  a  matter  of  this  Importance? 
Is  It  simply  to  gratify  ourselves,  to  undertake 
our  individual  act  of  bravado,  no  matter  how 
meaningless,  simply  for  the  admiration  of 
those  who  happen  to  observe  It? 

Surely  it  Is  not  that.  Then  what  Is  the 
purpose  of  dissent?  It  Is  to  end  the  war  by 
bringing  about  real  political  change.  It  Is  to 
attract  through  argument  and  deed  those 
who  still  falter  in  questioning  an  executive 
decision,  regardless  of  their  uneasiness  with 
It.  It  U  to  make  the  opposition  to  our  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia  grow  and  expand  into  a 
political  force  of  consequence,  not  shrink  Into 
the  property  of  a  narrow  group  comfortable 
in  their  own  reassurances. 

And  how  shotild  dissent  be  expressed?  If 
you  are  opposed   to  the  use  of  violence   In 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  then  you  can 
never  resort  to  violence,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation,    no    matter    how    burning    the 
Issue   here   at  home.   For   violence   has   no 
reward;  violence  U  an  act  of  self-indulgence: 
violence  Is  an  admission  of  the  lack  of  power; 
violence  has  no  morality  In  It — all  that  It 
leaves  in  the  crucibles'  ashes  U  the  bitter 
dust  of  hate;   violence  seeks  to  cause  pain, 
not  reform;  violence  deals  the  final  Injustice 
to  the  sincerity  of  your  views.  It  Is  the  one 
act  awaited  by  your  antagonists  to  prove  their 
point;  It  Is  the  aot  that  will  ultimately  bring 
repression.  Physical  violence  has  no  place  In 
America,  It  has  no  place  In  you  or  your  cause. 
And  violence  of  the  word  Is  the  same.  It  Is 
demeaning  and  creates  scars  that  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Issue  before  us.  To  call  a 
police  officer  a  "pig"  Is  sheer  malice  and   a 
haiteful  act,  to  cry  "bum"  or  •'kill",  or  use 
common  vulgarities.  Is  not  the  act  of  any 
man  who  professes  to  celebrate  life  and  the 
dignity  of  man  above  all  else. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  men  of  peace. 
We  must  leave  those  abuses  to  those  who 
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need  them  to  express  themselves,  U  one  of 
the  highest  officials  In  the  government  finds 
his  cause  so  weak  or  his  position  so  Insecure 
that  he  must  constantly  provoke  and  antag- 
onize— that  is  his  prerogative.  Perhaps  he 
Just  may  have  nothing  else  to  say  to  Amer- 
ica. But  It  Is  not  your  prerogative  if  you 
wish  to  stand  against  the  war  and  bring 
others  to  your  cause.  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wishes  to  use  a  word  from  the 
street  to  describe  American  students,  that  is 
his  loss — It  may  demean  his  office  but  It  doee 
not  demean  the  student.  There  is,  then,  no 
Justification  in  saying  that  because  those  In 
power  resort  to  violence  or  name-calling, 
those  expressing  a  different  view  can  do  the 
same.  For  the  object  of  dissent  is  not  re- 
venge but  change.  And  if  any  act  does  not 
contribute  to  the  change  we  seek  It  Is  a  nega- 
tive and  unworthy  act. 

So  I  would  stress  to  all.  young  and  old 
alike,  who  feel  compelled  to  take  some  form 
of  stand  on  the  question  of  war,  to  do  It  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  end  war — to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  It  Is  helpful  to  someone 
other  than  yourself.  For  dissent  is  not  fun, 
it  Is  not  a  lark.  It  Is  not  time  off  from  school 
and  the  personal  responsibilities  of  life — 
people  have  died  for  It  here  at  home,  and 
thousands  more  will  die  abroad  if  it  fails 
to  be  effective. 

I  would  Implore  you  to  realize  your  own 
power  to  be  effective.  The  political  experi- 
ences of  1968  have  proven  that  when  young 
people  are  active  In  the  political  arena,  they 
can  be  the  most  forceful  element  In  the  coun- 
try. Work,  then,  for  those  who  seek  office 
and  seek  peace.  Work  In  your  own  way.  using 
you  education  and  skills  to  convince  others 
that  war  unrelated  to  survival  Is  not  a  natu- 
ral act  of  great  nations — It  Is  unnatural. 
Work  to  promote  discussion  and  dialogue  to 
draw  out  the  views  of  those  In  all  levels  of 
power  too  timorous  to  be  committed.  One 
great  university  has  chosen  to  stay  In  session 
now.  but  to  close  In  the  fall  prior  to  elec- 
tions so  that  the  students  may  work  as  a 
memorial  to  those  who  died.  Surely  your 
Imagination  and  drive  can  open  countless 
avenues  by  which  you  can  be  effective. 

But  you  mtist  work  to  change  this  country, 
for  It  Is  yours  to  have  and  to  give  to  your 
children. 

Above  all,  let  us  never  again  desert  this 
issue  of  Vietnam  until  it  leaves  us.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  adrenalin  there  Is  In  other 
causes,  in  other  issues — it  Is  the  war  that 
must  end  first — for  It  is  most  harmful  to  all 
living  things. 


TUMOR  VERSUS  TUMOR  PLAN 
APPEARS  PROMISING 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  much  plesised  lately  by 
the  many  reports  I  have  read  indicating 
progress  in  the  battle  against  cancer. 
The  latest  report  I  have  read  on  this 
subject  is  by  Miss  Judith  Randal,  staff 
writer  for  the  Evening  Star.  It  appeared 
in  the  March  26, 1970,  issue  of  the  paper. 
It  states  that  antibodies  formed  in  re- 
sponse to  one  tumor  may  trigger  an  im- 
mune response  in  another  patient.  This 
response  might  cause  the  cancer  to  be 
rejected. 

The  treatment  for  a  cancer  patient  is 
administered  on  a  two-step  basis.  The 
first  which  is  performed  on  an  out- 
patient basis  calls  for  a  weekly  injection 
with  minced  tumor  tissue  of  the  same 
cancer  type  as  the  patient's.  The  second 
which  is  p)erformed  on  an  inpatient  hos- 
pital basis  calls  for  a  transfusion  of  blood 
plasma  and  white  blood  cells  from  the 
patient  who  supplied  the  tumor  tissue. 


To  date,  54  patients  have  undergone 
the  two-step  procedure.  Of  these,  19  were 
so  sick  that  they  died  within  a  month 
after  treatment  was  started.  Many  of  the 
rest,  however,  are  alive  and  well,  even 
though  their  cancer  was  widespread. 
And  of  these,  13  have  done  particularly 
well.  In  nine  of  these  patients  large 
tumors  have  shrunk  or  disappeared;  in 
the  other  four,  rapidly  spreading  cancer 
has  stopped  growing. 

Mr,  President,  because  I  feel  that  the 
article  would  be  of  interest  to  Senators, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Ran- 
dal's report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tumor  Versus  Tumor  Pi.an  Appears 

Promising 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

San  Antonio. — Scientists  are  achieving 
modest  but  promising  success  with  a  cancer 
treatment  that  helps  the  patient  fight  off  bis 
tumor  with  a  tumor  from  someone  else. 

The  Idea,  according  to  Dr.  Loren  J.  Humph- 
rey of  Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  Is  that 
antibodies  formed  In  response  to  one  tumor — 
while  helpless  against  It — may  trigger  an  Im- 
mune response  In  another  patient. 

This  re^onse.  It  Is  thought,  may  cause 
the  cancer  to  be  rejected  much  as  a  heart  or 
kidney  Is  rejected  eifter  a  transplant  op- 
eration. 

In  a  report  to  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety's science  writer's  seminar  here,  Humph- 
rey said  that  the  treatment  Is  administered 
In  two  steps. 

In  the  first,  performed  on  an  outpatient 
basis,  the  patient  Is  injected  at  weekly  inter- 
vals with  minced  tvunor  tissue  of  the  same 
cancer  type  as  his  own. 

In  other  words.  If  his  disease  is  a  sarcoma — 
a  cancer  of  bone,  muscle  or  connective  tissue 
like  cartilage — the  tumor  he  receives  wlU  also 
be  a  sarcoma.  If  he  suffers  from  a  carcinoma 
such  as  breast  or  lung  cancer,  that  is  the 
kind  of  tumor  bis  Injection  wlU  contain. 

Although  the  treatment  in  Itself  sounds 
dangerous,  none  of  the  120  patients  who 
have  received  from  4  to  16  doses  of  the  prepa- 
ration has  developed  a  tumor  at  the  Injection 
sites,  which  are  tmder  the  skin  of  the  legs. 

In  the  second  step,  the  patients  are 
matched  to  others  of  the  same  blood  type  who 
also  have  cancer  and  have  also  received  the 
vaccine.  They  are  then  admitted  to  the  Emory 
University  Hospital. 

During  hospitalization  each  patient  Is 
transfused  so  that  be  receives  the  blood- 
plasma  and  white  blood  cells  of  his  partner. 
The  material  Is  obtained  by  removing  some  of 
his  blood  and  separating  out  the  red  blood 
cells  which  are  then  returned  to  him. 

Again,  the  Idea  Is  to  stimulate  the  patient's 
body  to  reject  his  tumor  by  providing  him 
with  material  from  another  cancer  patient 
that  may  prove  hostile  to  the  cancer.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  blood  plasma  and 
white  blood  cells  of  people  with  cancer  con- 
tain antigens. 

Antigens  are  proteins  which  cause  the  body 
to  form  other  proteins  called  antibodies 
which  are  so  shaped  that  they  fit  into  anti- 
gens the  way  keys  fit  Into  locks.  If  enough 
antibodies  are  formed  which  match  the 
antigens  produced  by  a  patient's  tumor, 
the  cancer  may  be  destroyed. 

To  date,  54  patients  have  undergone  the 
two-step  procedure.  Of  these.  19  were  so  sick 
that  they  died  before  the  treatment  could 
be  completed  or  within  a  month  after  their 
transfusions.  But  many  of  the  rest — even 
those  whose  cancer  was  widespread — are  alive 
and  well  over  a  year  later. 

The  results  In  13  of  these  Humphrey  said, 
are  particularly  good. 


Large  tumors  have  shrunk  or  disappeared 
in  nine  patients  and  in  fotir  others  rapidly 
spreading  cancer  has  stopped  grovrlng. 


THE  NEED  FOR  MORE  EMPHASIS  ON 
BETTER  EDUCATION  RATHER 
THAN  INTEGRATION  FOR  INTE- 
GRATION'S SAKE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
1970  Reader's  Digest  contains  an  article, 
in  two  parts,  entitled  "Our  Troubled 
Schools": 

I.  "Integration — A  Tragic  Failure,"  a 
condensation  of  an  article  by  Stewart  Al- 
sop  in  Newsweek  of  February  23,  1970; 
and 

n.  "Will  Busing  Make  Them  Better?" 
a  condensation  from  n.S.  News  It 
World  Report  of  March  9,  1970. 

These  articles  make  out  a  strong  case 
for  the  need  for  better  education  in  our 
public  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  rather  than  concentration  on 
forcing  integration  for  integration's  sake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Reader's  Digest,  May  1970] 

ous  trottbleo  schools:   i.  integration — a 

Tragic  Failttbe 

[Condensed   from  Newsweek] 

(By  Stevirart  AIsop) 

Surely  it  Is  time  to  face  up  to  a  fact  that 
can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  view.  The  at- 
tempt to  integrate  our  nation's  schools  is  a 
tragic  failure. 

To  admit  that  this  Is  a  fact  is  to  delight 
every  racist  and  reactionary  In  the  land.  The 
failure  of  integration  is  a  failure  of  the 
American  system  Itself,  of  the  whole  mythos 
of  the  melting  pot.  Yet  truth,  like  murder, 
will  out,  and  among  those  who  know  the 
realities,  that  ugly  truth  Is  almost  univer- 
sally recognized.  Here,  for  example,  are  the 
reactions  of  three  leading  Negroes: 

Ben  Holman,  director  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Community  Relations  Service: 
"Of  course  it's  true.  I  started  out  at  14  picket- 
ing for  integration,  but  it's  Just  not  going  to 
work.  We've  got  to  admit  publicly  that  we've 
failed,  so  we  can  stop  ptirsulng  this  phantom 
and  concentrate  Instead  on  gilding  the 
ghetto — a  massive  diversion  of  manpower 
and  money  to  the  central  city  schools." 

Dan  Watts,  editor  of  The  Liberator.  Intel- 
lectual organ  of  the  black  militants:  "There's 
more  race  hatred  In  New  York  today  than 
there  Is  In  Mississippi,  and  It  all  goes  back 
to  the  schools.  It's  a  traumatic  experience, 
anyway,  for  a  black  kid  to  be  bused  clear 
across  town  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  next 
to  Miss  Ann.  We've  got  to  move  away  from 
Integration  and  toward  coexistence." 

Julius  Hobson.  the  District  of  Columbia's 
leading  black  militant:  "Of  course  integra- 
tion is  a  complete  failure.  What  we've  got 
Is  no  longer  an  issue  of  race  but  of  class, 
the  middle  class  against  the  poor.  The 
schools  in  Washington  have  deteriorated  to 
a  point  almost  beyond  repair.  I  have  an 
opinion  I  hesitate  to  voice,  becatise  It's  too 
close  to  Oeorge  Wallace,  but  I  think  It's  time 
we  tried  to  make  the  schools  good  where  they 
are.  The   integration   kick   Is   a  dead   Issue. 

White  liberals  are  more  reluctant  than 
blacks  to  acknowledge  that  "the  integra- 
tion kick  Is  a  dead  issue."  Here,  for  example. 
Is  James  Allen.  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation: "You  have  to  have  an  optimistic 
view.  We  thought  the  problem  could  be  set- 
tled in  a  decade  or  two.  but  we  were  wrong. 
There  Is  no  good  way  out  at  any  time  In 
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the  immediate  future,  and  we've  Just  got  to 
face  that  fact." 

And  here  Is  Alan  Weetln  of  Col  lunbla  Uni- 
versity an  educational  expert:  "We've  got 
to  make  sure  that  we  don't  sell  <ut  integra- 
tion where  It  has  been  succesaf  al— in  Tea- 
neck.  NJ..  where  I  Uve.  for  eximple.  But 
that's  admittedly  an  atypical  situation. 
Where  Integration  has  failed,  the  answer 
may  be  some  sort  of  blraclallsm  But  If  the 
white  doesn't  want  to  integrate,  he'd  damn 
well  better  be  prepared  to  pay." 

As  these  excerpts  suggest,  there  has  been 
very  recently  a  sort  of  sea  changa|  In  national 
opinion,  both  black  and  white,  dn  the  inte- 
ftratlon  Issue.  Recently,  for  ej  ample,  the 
New  Tork  Times,  the  bellwether  liberal  news- 
paper published  two  devastatng  reports. 
Thev  noted  "conditions  of  paiMyzlng  an- 
archy" in  some  integrated  Nev  York  City 
schools,  and  "racUl  polarization,  disruptions 
and  growing  racial  tensions  in  virtually  evM7 
part  of  this  country  where  schools  have  sub- 
stantial Negro  enrollments."  .     »„  k- 

If  integration  Is  a  faUure,  w  lat  la  to  be 

°Agaln.  what  Is  surprUlng  Is  hi  >w  often  the 
same  note  Is  struck  by  those  wlio  ^ow  the 
reaUUes.  First,  "Don't  sell  out  Integration 
where  It  has  been  successful."  '^\^I}^1 
between  the  races  are  too  few  a^^« 
ani-way.  and  they  must  be  pr««rved  at  all 
costs  The  best  way  to  strengthen  ihd  In- 
crease them  is  not  to  try  to  Dree  mldale- 
ciass  whites  to  send  their  children  to  school 
in  the  ghettos,  but  to  open  up  mlddie-class 
Jobs  and  the  middle-class  suliurbe  to  Ne- 

^^cond.  as  JuUus  Hobson  sayfe.  "Mf^e  the 
schools  good  where  they  are."  J^*^  Oarjlner. 
LialrmaTof  the  National  Urbtn  CoaUtlon^ 
agrees  "We  should  not  sit  ariund  waiting 
for  integrauon  that  may  nefer  h'»PP«'y 
On  this  point,  all  agree  thaf:.  given  the 
eroded  tax  base  of  the  central  citlee.  only  the 
federal  government  can  reall^  do  the  up- 

^ln^Uy!^both  black  mlUtanU  and  white 
UberaU  seem  to  be  reaching  (*it  for  a  new 
relatlonahlp-what  Dan  WatU  calls  co- 
S^nce.' Wl  Alan  Westln  cjUls  ••Mraclal- 
ism."  Both  words  are  dlsturbfag.  for  there 
IS  m  them  an  echo  of  that  dlsatdlted  ph«se. 
"separate  but  equal."  And  yei  It  Is  always 
better  to  proceed  on  the  baaU  of  a  r«50«m- 
U^ot  wLt  I.,  rather  thln^hat  ought  to 
be. 
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IProm  the  Reader*  Dlgert.|M»y  IBTO] 
Ou«   TaouBi^    SCHOOL :    njwiix   Btjswo 

Makz  Tbxic  Brt^b? 
ICondenaed  from  VS.  New*  At  jworld  Report  1 
Sausallto.  the  flrrt  CalUonia  city  to  de- 
segregate Its  schools  completely— in  1966-- 
n?w  finds  lU  integrated  schoote  In  trouble.  A 
Krand  Jury  in  February  called  conditions  in 
S^  "abhorrent"  and  said:  'What  began 
M  a  beauUful  dream  of  a  f»Uy  Integrated 
educational  Institution  has  turned  Into  a 
nightmare."  Many  people  who  pushed  that 
city  8  integration  drive  now  sind  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools. 

Recently,  officials  In  West  Haven.  Conn.. 
reject«l  desegregation  propo^.  The  Pon- 
tiac  Mich.,  board  of  educatl<ii  voted  to  ap- 
peal a  court  order  for  integration,  and  short- 
ly thereafter  7000  people  stgn«d  petitions  op- 
posing any  form  of  busing 

More  and  more  Americans  »re  losing  faith 
in  the  Idea  that  integration  df  schools  U  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  ftow  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  black 
children  and  white.  This  ne#  Idea  U  grow- 
ing: More  good  can  be  accon^pUshed  by  Im- 
proving the  schools  that  Negrfces  attend. 

"White  people  are  not  goln(  i  to  let  Integra- 
Uon  take  place."  says  WlUlam  Coualiu.  Jr., 


a  black  lawyer  and  city  alderman  in  Chicago. 
•After  some  16  years  with  school  desegrega- 
tlcn  as  the  law  of  the  land,  we  arc  only  an 
Inch— If  that  much— toward  attaining  this 
goal.  The  best  approach  Is  to  emphasize 
improving  education  In  the  schools  that  our 
children  now  attend— and  Increasing  our 
community  control  over  those  schools." 

•Let's  stop  kidding  ourselves  about  Inte- 
irratlon. "  says  Mrs.  Thelma  Miller,  a  black 
who  U  director  of  the  New  York  City  district 
of  the  New  York  State  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  "Let's  make  all  schools  equal- 
ly good  for  all  children.  Then  nobody  will 
mind   what  school  his  child  attends. 

•People  who  advocate  busing  for  integra- 
tion are  still  Uvlng  in  a  dream  world.  The 
only  way  we  will  have  honest  Integration 
in  the  schools  Is,  first,  by  changing  housing 
patterns;  second,  the  hearts  of  people  must 
be  changed.  That  s  a  thing  nobody  has 
yet  been  able  to  do.  At  one  point,  I  put 
my  own  kid  on  a  bus.  But  when  I  saw  aU  the 
things  that  haj^ened,  and  the  hurt  to  her. 
I  changed  my  mmd." 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  a  massive  program 
of  integration  by  busing  was  recently  ordered 
by  a  state  court,  James  L.  Floumoy.  a  prom- 
inent black  attorney,  said:  "Just  a  few 
years  ago,  most  black  people  were  wUUng 
to  accept  busing  as  the  only  way  to  achieve 
integrated  schooU.  Now  they  are  more  con- 
cerned over  the  quaUty  of  education  their 
child  wUl  get.  Blacks  are  saying  that  they 
would  rather  have  better  schools  in  their 
own  neighborhoods." 

Oeorge  Romney,  Secretary  of  Hoiislng  and 
Urban  Development,  has  said:  "Busing  Is  not. 
the  bMls  for  overcoming  the  vital  problems 
resulting  from  separation  of  our  people  In 
most  communities.  It  U  a  superficial  com- 
promise. I  believe  that  every  American  school 
chUd  la  entitled  to  the  opportunity  to  attend 
a  quality  school  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  his  home." 

In  Lansmg,  Mich..  Mrs.  Bemlce  Davenport, 
a  black,  called  busing  "a  degrading  game- 
In  Grand  Rapids.  J41ch..  where  1130  black 
and  2619  white  children  are  bused  daUy  Into 
integrated  schools,  Mrs,  Phyllis  Scott,  a  black, 
helped  organize  a  brief  black  boycott  last 
September.  "We  don't  want  a  segregated 
school  system,"  says  Mrs,  Scott.  "But  busing 
for  integration  Is  wrong.  Quality  education 
U  what  counts,  and  this  should  be  the  com- 
mitment   of    education    boards    across    the 

country."  ^      ^ 

Where  large-scale  integration  has  been  at- 
tempted, the  results  frequently  have  been 
resegregatlon,  as  whites  move  out  of  mlxed- 
aohool  zones  or  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools.  "Because  of  this  resegregatlon. 
many  of  the  court  orders  are  self-defeating," 
says  John  W.  Letson.  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Atlanta.  In  that  city,  which 
started  desegregating  In  1961,  more  than  a 
score  of  aU-whlte  schools  have  become  almost 
all-black. 

Now  Atlanta  la  facing  a  court  order  to  ex- 
pand Its  integration  by  transferring  about 
4000  more  pupils  to  different  schools.  Com- 
ments Letson:  "ReaegTegatton  is  evidence  to 
me  that  we  should  take  a  look  at  what  we 
are  doing— going  blindly  down  a  programmed 
alley  to  accomplish  something,  when  all  the 
evidence  suggests  that  we  are  not  accomplish- 
ing it.  Why  go  through  all  this  turmoil  and 
wind  up  with  an  aU-black  city?" 

Washington.  D.C  .  Is  often  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen.  So  many  whites 
have  fled  Washington  that  now  its  schools 
are  94-peroent  black— and  their  educational 
standards  are  under  sharp  criticism. 

WlUlam  Raspberry,  a  black  columnUt  for 
the  Washington  Post,  observed  recently :  "One 
reason  why  the  schools  are  doing  such  a  poor 
job  of  educating  black  children  Is  that  we 
have  spent  too  much  effort  In  integrating 
them  and  too  little  on  Improving  them.  In- 


tegration was  simply  a  means  to  an  end. 
Much  of  the  confusion  today  stems  frotn  the 
fact  that  the  means  has  now  become  an  end 
In  Itself.  Suits  are  being  brought  for  inte- 
gration, boundaries  are  being  redrawn,  busing 
is  being  instituted— not  to  improve  educa- 
tion, but  to  integrate  classrooms.  The  results 
can  sometimes  be  pathetic.  Isn't  It  about 
time  we  started  concentrating  on  educating 
children  where  they  are?" 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  long-range 
goal  of  integration  of  the  races  has  been 
abandoned.  "There  has  been  no  change  in 
our  support  of  integration,"  says  John  A. 
Morsell,  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  "If  there  Is  any  chance  at 
all  of  reaching  our  goal  of  a  truly  democratic 
society.  It  has  to  be  via  the  Integration  ap- 
proach." 

Many  Negroes  agree.  Negroes  are  "abso- 
lutely not"  losing  their  Interest  In  integra- 
tion says  Charles  Belle,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch  of  the  NAACP.  "But  right 
now  integrated  schools  do  not  exist.  And 
blacks  have  found.  North  and  South,  that 
their  children  are  getting  Inferior  educations. 
So  the  trend  now  Is  toward  getting  a  better 
education   for   their  children."  _ 


SECRETARY  HICKEL'S  LETTER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  carry  front-page  stories  about  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  Hlckel  to  President  Nixon.  The 
Implication  of  these  stories  was  that  Sec- 
retary Hlckel  was  issuing  grave  warn- 
ings or  complaints  about  administration 
policy  and  attitudes  toward  America's 
youth  and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

A  reading  of  the  full  letter,  without 
interpretive  extractions  of  partial  sen- 
tences and  Interlineations  of  reportorlal 
arialysts,  presents  a  different  picture. 

Neither  the  Post  nor  the  Times  found 
it  appropriate  to  place  the  text  of  Sec- 
retary Hlckel'8  letter  near  the  front  page 
headlines  proclaiming  their  analysis  of 
it.  This  being  the  case.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  Senators  who  may 
not  have  had  time  to  scan  the  back  pages 
may  read  the  letter  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  May  7.   19701 
Hickkl:   "Youth  .  .  .  Mtrar  Bx  Bkau" 
(Text  of  the  letter  that  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  sent  to  President  Nixon.) 
Dkax  M«.  PaxstDxirr:  I  believe  this  admin- 
istration finds  Itself,  today,  embracing  a  phi- 
losophy which  appears  to  lack  appropriate 
concern  for  the  attitude  of  a  groat  mass  of 
Americans — our  young  people. 

Addressed  either  politically  or  phUosoph- 
Ically.  I  beUeve  we  are  in  error  If  we  set  out 
consciously  to  alienate  those  who  could  be 
our  friends. 

Today,  our  young  people,  or  at  least  a  vast 
segment  of  them,  believe  they  have  no  op- 
portunity to  communicate  with  government, 
regardless  of  administration,  other  than 
through  violent  confrontation.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced we— and  they— have  the  capacity.  If 
we  wiU  but  have  the  wtlUngness,  to  learn 
from  butory. 

CKEAT  DEPKKSSION 

During  the  great  depression,  our  youth  lost 
their  ability  to  communicate  with  the  Re- 
publican Party.  And  we  saw  the  young  peo- 
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Die  of  the  1930s  become  the  predominant 
leaders  of  the  40s  and  SOs^-assoclated  not 
with  our  party,  but  rather  with  those  with 
whom  they  felt  they  could  communicate. 
What  is  happening  today  la  not  unrelated 
to  what  happened  In  the  SOs.  Now  being  un- 
able to  communicate  with  either  party,  they 
are  apparently  heading  down  the  road  to 
anarchy.  And  regardless  of  how  I.  or  any 
American,  might  feel  Individually,  we  have 
an  obligation  as  leaders  to  communicate  with 
our    youth   and   listen   to   their   ideas   and 

problems.  

About  200  years  ago  there  was  emerging  a 
great  nation  in  the  British  empire,  and  It 
found  Itself  with  a  colony  in  violent  protest 
by  Its  youth— men  such  as  Patrick  Henry. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,  to 
name  a  few.  Their  protests  feU  on  deaf  ears, 
and  finally  led  to  war.  The  outcome  is  his- 
tory My  point  is.  U  we  read  history.  It  clearly 
shows   that   youth   in  Its  protest  must   be 

heard.  . 

Let  us  give  America  an  optimistic  outlook 
leadership.  Let  us  show  them  we  can  solve 
our  problems  In  an  enlightened  and  positive 
manner. 

As  an  example,  last  Dec.  16.  I  wrote  to  you 
suggesting  that  April  22.  Earth  Day.  be  de- 
cided a  national  hoUday.  BeUevlng  this 
woiUd  have  been  a  good  decision,  we  were  ac- 
tive on  iinlverslty  campuses  over  the  Ctulst- 
mas  holidays  with  a  program  called  SCOPE 
(Student  Councils  on  Pollution  and  the  En- 
virotunent).  It  was  moderately  successful, 
and  it  showed  that  It  was  possible  to  com- 
municate with  youth.  I  am  gratified  that  on 
April  22,  I.  and  approximately  1,000  Interior 
employees,  participated  In  Earth  Day  com- 
memorative activities  aU  over  the  United 
States. 

CROSSKD   BRIDCE 

I  felt,  after  these  meetings,  that  we  had 
crossed  a  bridge;  that  communication  was 
possible  and  acceptable.  Likewise,  I  suggest 
in  this  same  vein  that  you  meet  with  college 
presidents,  to  talk  about  the  very  situation 
that  is  erupting,  because  before  we  can  face 
and  conquer  our  enemies,  we  must  identify 
them,  whether  those  enemies  take  physical 
or  philosophical  form.  And  we  must  win  over 
our  philosophical  enemies  by  convincing 
them  of  the  wisdom  of  the  path  we  have 
chosen,  rather  than  Ignoring  the  path  they 
propose. 

In  this  regard,  I  beUeve  the  Vice  President 
Initially  has  answered  a  deep-seated  mood  of 
America  in  his  public  statements.  However, 
a  continued  attack  on  the  young— not  on 
their  attitudes  so  much  as  their  motives,  can 
serve  UtUe  purpose  other  than  to  further 
cement  those  attitudes  to  a  solidity  impossi- 
ble to  penetrate  with  reason. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  sug- 
gest that  you  consider  meeting,  on  an  indi- 
vidual and  conversational  basis,  with  mem- 
bers of  your  Cabinet.  Perhaps  through  such 
conversations,  we  can  gain  greater  insight 
into  the  problems  confronting  us  all.  and 
most  important,  into  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(8)  Wallt. 


OUR  DISTINGUISHED  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 
MR.  CHARLES  YOST,  STRONGLY 
URGES  SENATE  RATIFICATION 
OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Yost,  recently  testi- 
fied before  a  special  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  in  favor  of  prompt  U.S. 
action  on  the  Genocide  Convention.  He 


clearly  described  the  anomalous  situa- 
tion that  has  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  act  in  this  cru- 
cial area.  Mr.  Yost  stated : 

Thus,  for  nineteen  years,  the  United  States 
has  stood  aloof  from  thU  international  treaty 
in  the  drafting  of  which  we  fuUy  cooperated. 
and  in  the  purpose  of  which  we  fuUy  con- 
cur This  situation  is  almost  incomprehen- 
sible to  other  nations.  .  .  .  This  course  of 
action,  or  rather  inaction,  has  given  am- 
munition to  our  detractors  and  perplexity  to 
our  friends  around  the  world. 

As  I  stated  In  my  testimony  before  this 
special  subcommittee,  the  Senate  now 
has  the  best  chance  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  in  the  20  long  years 
since  President  Truman  submitted  this 
treaty  in  1949.  We  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  disastrous  anomaly 
resulting  from  our  failure  to  accede  to 
this  vltad  international  agreement.  We 
must  not  let  this  chance  go  by. 

Ambassador  Yost  also  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  tremendous,  and  extremely  im- 
portant, impact  that  U.S.  ratification  of 
this  treaty  would  have  on  world  opinion. 
Based  on  his  own  experiences  as  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and 
his  extensive  Involvement  in  interna- 
tional relations.  Mr.  Yost  told  the  sub- 
committee that: 

No  question  that  has  ever  been  asked  me 
about  the  policy  of  my  country— has  been 
more  difficult  to  answer  than  questions 
about  American  inaction  on  this  convention. 
To  answer  once  and  for  all  such  questions, 
to  remove  such  a  needless  source  of  am- 
biguity and  confusion  from  our  foreign  re- 
lations, would  not,  I  believe.  faU  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  would  do 
well  to  heed  this  excellent  advice  from 
our  U2^.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Yost's  In- 
formative testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  by  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  ♦»  testify  be- 
fore this  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  favor  of  ratification  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Genocide. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on  this 
treaty  has  foUowed  a  puzzling  and  somewhat 
ironic  course  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  1945  the  American  people  stood 
aghast,  as  did  the  entire  world,  at  the  reve- 
lation of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Hitler 
regime,  which  U  estimated  to  have  sent  some 
six  million  human  beings  to  their  death  In 
its  systematic  program  to  exterminate  the 
Jewish  people.  It  was  this  hideous  ^Isode 
that  gave  rise  to  the  legal  concept  of  "geno- 
cide" and  to  the  movement  to  ouUaw  geno- 
cide as  a  criiaje  under  international  law. 

The  United  States  joined  wholeheartedly 
m  that  movement.  We  joined  In  the  unani- 
mous vote  by  which  the  first  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1946,  adopted  its  resolution  on  this 
subject  This  resolution  branded  genocide  as 
a  crime  and  Invited  member  states  to  enact 
leglslatKm  to  prevent  and  punish  it;  and  in 
addition  It  called  for  the  drafting  of  an  in- 
ternational convention  for  the  same  purpose. 

The    resulting    Convention    was    unanl- 


moiisly  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  9,  1948— again  with  the  concurring 
vote  of  the  United  States.  Two  days  later  the 
United  States  signed  the  convention.  Presi- 
dent Truman  submitted  It  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  on  June  16,  1949. 
In  1950  a  subcommittee  of  this  Committee 
held  hearings  and  reported  the  Convention 
favorably  to  the  full  Committee,  which,  how- 
ever toe*  no  action.  In  1951  the  Convention 
entered  into  force,  having  been  ratified  by 
the  requisite  30  states,  but  the  United  States 
was  not  among  them.  Today  the  Convention 
has  75  parties,  the  most  recent  of  which,  the 
United  Kingdom,  deposited  Its  Instrument 
of  ratification  on  January  30,  1970.  But  stiU 
the  United  States  is  not  a  party. 

Thus,  for  nineteen  years,  the  United  States 
has  stood  aloof  from  this  International  treaty 
In  the  drafting  of  which  we  fully  cooperated, 
and  in  the  purpose  of  which  we  fully  concur. 
This  situation  Is  almost  incomprehensible  to 
other  nations.  We  abhor  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide; we  desire  to  ensure  that  it  never 
happens  again;  we  profoundly  support  the 
building  of  a  world  order  based  on  law^and 
Justice.  And  yet  we  still  hang  back  frocn 
this  Instrument  which  seeks  to  put  into  prac- 
tice these  very  concepts  which  we  as  a  na- 
tion have  consistently  favored.  This  course 
of  action,  or  rather  of  inaction,  has  given 
ammunition  to  our  detractors  and  perplexity 
to  our  friends  around  the  wwld. 

It  was  therefore  widely  welcomed  when 
President  Nixon  last  February  moved  to  cor- 
rect this  anomaly  by  his  message  lu-ging  the 
Senate  anew  to  consider  this  Convention  and 
to  grant  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. We  very  much  appreciate  the  prompt 
response  of  this  Subcommittee  to  the  Pwal- 
dent's  request. 

In  this  brief  statement  it  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  discuss  m  any  detaU  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  Convention,  on  which  later  witnesses 
are  of  cotirse  prepared  to  testify.  The  heart 
of  the  Convention  is  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  that  certain  acts  Intended  to  destroy, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
or  rellglovis  group,  constitute  genocide;  that 
genocide  so  defined  is  a  crime  under  Inter- 
national law,  and  that  the  parties  under- 
take to  punish  It  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutions.  I  emphasize  that 
the  Convention  deals  with  acts  intended  to 
destroy  groups  of  human  beings  and  does  not 
concern  Indlvidiial  homicide,  which  Is  quite 
a  different  matter.  The  question  to  which 
I  shall  address  myself,  however.  Is  the  bear- 
ing of  this  Convention  on  the  basic  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  by  the  United  States 
would  substantially  serve  our  national  In- 
terest in  two  ways:  first,  by  Its  Impact  on 
world  opinion,  and  second,  by  its  impact 
on  world  law. 

As  regards  world  opinion,  this  Convention 
has  attained  over  the  years  smce  it  was  first 
drafted  a  position  of  iinlque  symboUc  im- 
portance as  an  act  of  the  world-wide  con- 
demnation of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
dreadful  crime  men  can  commit.  In  the  con- 
text of  modem  history  It  also  stands  for 
another  principle  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance, namely  that  whatever  evils  may  befall 
any  group  or  nation  or  people  are  a  matter 
of  concern  not  just  for  that  group  but  for 
the  entire  human  family. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remind  this  Sub- 
committee that  these  principles  and  human 
feelings  He  very  deep  in  the  American  tra- 
dition, and  Indeed  express  our  nation  at  Its 
best.  How  exceedingly  fnistrating  it  Is.  there- 
fore, that  our  country  should  for  so  long 
have  stood  aloof  In  the  community  of  na- 
tions from  this  treaty  which  gives  such 
powerful  historic  expression  to  our  own  feel- 
ings and  principles!  I  can  assure  the  Sub- 
committee that  in  my  diplomatic  life,  at  the 
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United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  :io  question 
that  has  ever  been  asked  me  aboi  t  the  policy 
of  my  country  has  been  more  difficult  to  an- 
swer than  questions  about  American  Inaction 
on  this  convention.  To  answer  otice  and  for 
all  such  questions,  to  remove  suc^  a  needless 
source  of  ambl^ty  and  confuslAn  from  our 
foreign  relations,  would  not.  I  be  leve,  fall  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  Unlteil  States. 


COMMUNISTS     NOT 
TREATMENT    OP 
WAR 


CIVpjZED 
PRISONERS 


Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware. 

1960's 


IN 
OP 

Mr. 
President,  since  the  early  jl960's  the 
United  States  has  been  invdved  in  a 
grrim  and  terrible  war  in  Sout  least  Asia. 
Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  tota;  grimness 
of  that  conflict  more  apparent  than  in 
the  treatment  of  the  unfortunnte  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  capturfed  by  the 
enemy. 

Throughout  the  history  cf  civilized 
nations,  efforts  have  been  msde  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  well-being  of  prisoners 
of  war.  Long  ago  the  notion  that  they 
could  be  held  as  hostages  '^as  aban- 
doned by  men  who  conside-ed  them- 
selves as  civilized  human  beings. 

This  effort  at  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  has  been  formalized  by  a  series 
of  agreements  known,  loosely,  as  the  Ge- 
neva accords.  Among  the  agreements  is 
that  warring  powers  will  pnivlde  pris- 
oners with  an  adequate  diet  and  with 
medical  attention.  Further,  a  i  account- 
ing is  to  be  made  of  all  prismers  cap- 
tured. 

Additionally,  these  agreements  pro- 
vide that  prisoners  must  be  allowed  to 
communicate  with  each  othei  and  with 
the  outside  world.  They  are  s  apposed  to 
be  able  to  receive  and  send  let  :ers  and  to 
receive  packages. 

At  all  times,  war  is  a  grim  business. 
But  civilized  people  have  ovei  the  years 
done  their  best  to  minimize  t  le  horrors 
of  war  as  they  relate  to  prijuners  who 
are  no  longer  capable  of  defending 
themselves. 

During  the  entire  course  o  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  the  Commu  lists  have 
refused  to  abide  by  any  of  tbese  prin- 
ciples laid  down  at  Geneva.  They  have 
refused  to  give  any  accounting  to  any- 
body of  the  names  of  the  men  they  have 
captured  and  are  holding  prls3ner.  They 
have  refused  to  give  an  acountlng  to 
anyone  on  what  they  have  dene  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  They  have  refused  to 
permit  communication  between  the 
prisoners  and  the  outside  world.  They 
have  refused  to  allow  families  of  pris- 
oners to  communicate  with  their  men. 

In  short,  the  Communists  hi  ive  treated 
the  whole  matter  of  prison  !rs  totally 
outside  the  criteria  laid  down  by  civi- 
lized nations. 

To  date,  we  have  been  able  1  o  do  noth- 
ing to  force  the  Communista  to  accept 
the  role  of  civilization. 

World  opinion  is  against  them.  But  it 
must  be  mobilized  to  an  evjn  greater 
degree  by  every  means  possible  If  we 
are  to  force  the  Communist  N  )rth  to  act 
in  a  himiane  manner  toward  Uie  pris- 
oners they  hold. 

Our  Government  must  woik  through 
its  representatives  in  Paris  Warsaw, 
Moscow,  and  wherever  else  wa  have  con- 


tact, either  ofiQcial   or  unofQcial,  with 
Commimist  delegations. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  rest,  we  must 
not  rest,  until  the  well-being  of  these 
1,400  Americans  is  assured. 


WOMEN'S  CLUB  CALLS  FOR  100,000- 
ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Big  Thicket  was  known  to  the  Indian 
tribes  who  inhabited  it  and  hunted  there 
as  "The  Big  Woods."  During  the  historic 
period,  the  Big  Thicket  was  inhabited  by 
the  Akokisa  and  the  Bidai  Indians.  About 
1800  the  Coushatta  Indians,  and  a  little 
later,  the  Alabama  Indians  settled  in  the 
region,  having  moved  from  the  East.  At 
the  present  time  the  Alabama  and  Cou- 
shatta Indians  still  remain  in  the  Big 
Thicket  on  Texas'  only  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  the  many  inroads,  there  are 
still  substantial  sections  of  the  Big 
Thicket  which  are  basically  unaltered 
and  very  impressive.  In  fact,  there  are 
extensive  vistas  which  would  appear  to 
the  visitor  to  be  as  untouched  as  the 
original  forest  when  first  viewed  by  white 
men,  when  only  Indians  lived  and  himted 
there. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  precious  and  price- 
less natural  areas  such  as  these  which  we 
should  preserve  for  posterity  and  our 
own  enjoyment  and  recreation.  The 
Women's  Club  of  Rio  Grande  City  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  resolution  expressing 
their  strong  support  of  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  area  of  East  Texas  known  as 
the  Big  Thicket  has  a  unique  ecology  con- 
sisting of  eastern,  western  and  northern  ele- 
ments, as  well  as  great  natural  beauty,  abun^ 
dant  fresh  water  supplies,  multifarious  plant 
and  animal  life;  and 

Whereas,  this  area  has  successively  been 
approved  by  the  National  Park  Service  as  a 
desirable  site  for  a  National  Park;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  the  acquisition  of 
additional  land  suitable  for  park  use  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  strain  put  on  existing  park 
facilities  by  our  growing  population  and  the 
Increase  In  tourism  within  our  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Park  in  this  area  Is  certain  to  bring  esthetic, 
scientific  and  economic  benefits  to  region, 
state  and  nation:  and 

Whereas,  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
is  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  commercial  in- 
terests; and 

Whereas,  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  declared  the  preservation  of  the 
Big  Thicket  a  special  project;   therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Rio  Orande  City,  Texas  urges  the  preserva- 
tion of  lOO.OOO  acres  containing  the  most 
unique  areas  of  the  Big  Thicket,  these  areas 
to  be  connected  by  environmental  corridors; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Texas  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  go  on  record  as 
requesting  the  Congress  to  pass  immediately 
S4  and  set  aside  100.000  acres  of  East  Texas 
as  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 

Adopted  November  6,  1969. 

Mrs.  Mack  F.  Cdiimincs, 

President. 


ROTC  GAINS  GROUND  DESPITE 
OPPOSITION 

Mr.  GURNEY,  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
a  lot  about  some  of  the  big  eastern  col- 
leges that  are  dropping  Reserve  OflQcer 
Training  programs;  colleges  like  Har- 
vard. Tufts.  Dartmouth,  Brown,  and  so 
on. 

But  there  is  very  little  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  fact  that  colleges  out- 
side the  East  are  tripping  over  them- 
selves in  the  rush  to  try  to  get  these 
ROTC  programs  reassigned  to  their 
schools. 

For  some  reason,  Harvard  and  Tufts 
make  the  headlines  while  the  other 
dozens  of  colleges  do  not. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  brought  out  these  facts.  They  are 
reprinted  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  May  5. 

Dartmouth  and  Harvard  are  quitting 
the  Army  ROTC  program  this  June. 
Meanwhile,  no  fewer  than  42  colleges  are 
standing  in  line  trying  to  get  Army  ROTC 
programs  on  their  campuses. 

Harvard.  Coliunbia,  Brown,  Tufts,  and 
Dartmouth  have  signified  they  will  not 
continue  Navy  ROTC  programs  on  Navy 
terms. 

Meanwhile,  no  fewer  than  100  colleges 
across  the  Nation  have  asked  to  get 
ROTC  programs  from  the  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  these  big-name  colleges 
are,  of  coiu^e,  private  institutions,  and 
their  relationship  with  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  program  has  to  be  a  mu- 
tually agreeable  one.  If  they  decide  they 
do  not  want  this  relationship  any  longer, 
then  they  are  privileged  to  drop  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sentjhat  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
article  entitled  "ROTC  Gains  Ground 
Despite  Opposition"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
ROTC  Gains  GsotrND  DESPrn:  OpposmoN 

Washington. — Although  some  major 
Eastern  educational  institutions  are  drop- 
ping Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  programs. 
Pentagon  officials  say  many  other  schools  are 
seeking  to  establish  the  programs. 

The  impact  of  militant  antlmllltary  ele- 
ments on  campus  and  problems  of  trying 
to  keep  staff  status  and  student  credit  levels, 
came  under  review  during  a  recent  series 
of  hearings  by  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee, according  to  newly  released  testi- 
mony. 

TESTIMONY    GIVEN 

Pentagon  witnesses  noted: 

Dartmouth  and  Harvard  are  quitting  Army 
ROTC  this  June,  while  42  other  schools  are 
applying  for  units. 

Harvard.  Columbia.  Brown.  Tufts,  and 
Dartmouth  "have  signified  they  will  not 
continue  Navy  ROTC  on  Navy  terms."  Ne- 
gotiations are  under  way  at  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton— along  with  Virginia,  Michigan,  and 
Stanford — "concerning  the  conditions  under 
which  we  will  or  will  not  remain  on  cam- 
pus." The  officials  said  about  100  schools  have 
applied  for  the  Navy  program. 

The  Air  Force  will  end  Its  ROTC  at  Col- 
gate this  June;  at  Harvard,  Brown,  and 
Dartmouth  in  June  1971  under  mutual  agree- 
ment; and  at  Tufts  In  June  1972.  because  of 
"low  production."  The  Air  Force  is  negoti- 
ating contracts  with  Princeton.  Massachu- 
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setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Michigan,  and 
Stanford.  Major  Issues  Involve  departmen- 
tal status,  academic  credit  for  ROTC  courses, 
and  academic  rank  for  Instructors. 

TERMS    QUESTIONED 

Vlce-Adm.  Charles  K.  Duncan,  chief  of 
naval  personnel,  told  the  defense  subcom- 
mittee some  schools  with  Navy  ROTC  "have 
laid  down  terms  which  I  rather  doubt  we 
win  meet." 

"They  would  retain  Navy  ROTC  units  If 
we  meet  their  terms"  he  added,  "but  they  may 
lay  down  terms  we  know  we  cannot  meet." 

"I  hope  you  will  not  bow  down  to  any 
terms."  replied  Rep.  George  W.  Andrews  (D) 
of  Alabama.  "One  of  the  terms  might  be  that 
you  let  your  people  grow  hair  down  to  their 
shoulders  and  beards  all  over  their  faces. 
Certainly,  the  Navy  does  not  want  that." 

BIO    DHOP    NOTED 

During  the  testimony,  Admiral  Duncan 
said  the  Navy's  ROTC  program  has  sustained 
a  30  percent  drop  in  nationwide  applications 
during  the  past  three  years  in  that  part  of 
the  program  In  which  the  Navy  subsidizes 
tuition. 

"We  believe  this  phenomenon  is  attribu- 
table largely  to  the  antlmllltary  activities 
of  many  dissident  student  groups."  he  added. 

He  said  the  withdrawal  of  units  from 
Brown,  Columbia,  Dartmouth.  Harvard,  and 
Tufts  was  "necessitated  by  our  inability  to 
operate  programs  which  are  viable  and  con- 
form to  statutory  provisions  within  the  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  these  colleges." 

PRESSURE    FACTOR? 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  A.  McGough  in,  direc- 
tor of  personnel  planning  for  the  Air  Force, 
said  he  is  certain  the  pressure  of  dissident 
students  had  some  part  in  disagreements  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  officials  at  Colgate. 
Harvard.  Dartmouth,  and  Brown.  But.  he 
added,  "how  much,  I  do  not  know." 


witnessing  the  dangerous  problems  stem- 
ming from  widespread  charges  of  voting 
irregularities  in  the  nation  of  Colombia. 
In  that  country,  the  President  is  elected 
by  direct,  popular  vote.  Apparently,  the 
present  contest  among  the  various  presi- 
dential candidates  is  very  close.  Support- 
ers of  the  two  candidates  with  the  high- 
est reported  votes  are  engaged  in  a  wild 
tumult  of  election  fraud  charges  and 
coimter  charges.  Martial  law  has  been 
declared  as  the  very  existence  of  the 
government  is  threatened. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent political  crisis  in  Colombia,  resulting 
in  part  from  the  flurry  of  voting  fraud 
charges  in  a  very  close  presidential  elec- 
tion, constitutes  another  clear  warning 
against  instituting  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  our  own  President. 

The  newspaper  reports  of  the  Colom- 
bian crisis  deserve  the  study  of  every 
Senator  l>efore  he  decides  to  abandon  a 
system  which  has  given  America  political 
stability  for  so  long  in  favor  of  a  scheme 
with  a  potential  for  total  political  chaos. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  news  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  21  and 
23,  1970,  concerning  the  situation  in 
Colombia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Backers  of  Rojas  Threaten  Revolt 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT 
THREATENS  NATION'S  POLITICAL 
STABILITY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  distinguished  scholars  of  American 
constitutional  law  and  American  politi- 
cal history  have  warned  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  chaos  upon  the  institution  of 
direct,  popular  election  of  the  President. 
They  have  pointed  to  the  inevitability  of 
a  flood  of  election  fraud  charges  where 
the  popular  election  results  are  very  close 
and  a  handful  of  votes  out  of  tens  of 
millions  cast  could  determine  the  win- 
ner. Prof.  Ernest  Brown,  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  has  predicted  that  every  baUot 
box  and  registration  list  in  the  coimtry 
would  be  the  subject  of  such  challenges 
in  a  closely  contested  election.  I  believe 
that  such  a  flood  of  election  fraud  chal- 
lenges twjross  our  land,  even  when  made 
in  good  faith,  would  bring  about  a  serious 
constitutional  crisis.  Even  if  a  wirmer 
were  finally  declared  through  the  order- 
ly processes  of  government,  it  is  difiQcult 
to  imagine  how  that  wirmer  could  gov- 
ern effectively. 

While  I  hope  that  a  political  crisis  of 
this  magnitude  will  never  occur  in  our 
Nation,  the  experiences  of  many  other 
coimtries  who  elect  their  national  lead- 
ers by  direct  popular  vote  make  me  fear 
the  possibility  of  such  a  development  if 
direct  election  of  the  President  is  adopted 
by  our  coimtry. 
Regrettably,  we  are  at  this  very  time 


Bogota.  Colombia.  April  22. — ^As  martial 
law  continued  in  Colombia,  backers  of  the 
former  dlctaUw,  Gustavo  Rojas  Plnllla  de- 
clared today  that  they  would  resort  to  guer- 
rUla  action  If  necessary  to  return  him  to  the 
presidency. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  General 
Rojas's  daughter,  who  has  been  a  major  force 
in  her  70-year-old  father's  election  campaign. 
Mrs.  de  Moreno  Dlas  annovmced  a  series  of 
protest  marches  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  latest  ballot  count  of  Sunday's 
presidential  voting.  General  Rojas,  who  ruled 
in  1953-57,  was  trailing  his  major  opponent, 
Mlsael  Pastrana,  by  almost  50,000  votes. 

G«neral  Rojas  charged  fraud  in  the  elec- 
tion count.  Last  night,  about  5,000  of  his 
supporters  went  on  a  window-breaking 
rampage  through  Bogota,  prompting  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  to  impose  a  state 
of  siege  and  martial  law. 

Today,  crowds  answering  the  President's 
call  for  citizens  to  turn  themselves  Into  "sol- 
diers for  democracy."  swarmed  through 
streets  waving  national  flags  and  shouting 
support  for  the  Government. 

Uneasiness  spread  to  Colombia's  eastern 
neighbor,  Venezuela,  where  the  Government 
announced  It  had  tightened  security  pre- 
cautions along  the  border.  The  Venezuela 
telephone  compeny  said  communications  be- 
tween the  two  countries  had  been  cut  at  the 
Colombian  end,  leading  to  speculation  the 
Colombian  Government  was  imposing  cen- 
sorship on  International  communications. 

President  Lleras  Restrepo  announced  the 
martial-law  restrictions  last  night  in  a  radio 
and  television  broadcast,  declaring  there  was 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  constitutional 
order. 

Demonstrators  were  driven  from  Bogota's 
streets  by  the  police  last  night  but  the  Gov- 
ernment moved  a  special  brigade  trained  in 
guerrlUa  warfare  to  roads  leading  into  Bo- 
gota to  prevent  supporters  of  General  Rojas 
from  entering  the  capital. 

Government  steps  Included  a  ban  on  pub- 
lic meetings,  censorship  and  a  curfew  In  Bo- 


gota and  other  major  cities.  Provincial  of- 
ficials were  authorized  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  to  restrict  traffic  and  to 
take  control  of  harbors  and  airports. 

The  Government  placed  all  offenses 
against  state  security  and  public  order  un- 
der military  courts. 

About  100.000  Colombian  troops  and  police 
remained  on  full  alert  to  brush  possible  vio- 
lence. 

President  Lleras  Restrepo  said  In  his  broad- 
cast that  he  had  formed  a  commission, 
drawn  from  the  parties  of  the  two  main  can- 
didates, to  Insure  that  the  ballot  counting 
was  honest. 

In  Caracas,  Venezuela's  Defense,  Gen.  Mar- 
tin Garcia  VUlasmll,  said  "special  meas- 
ures" were  being  taken  by  border  security 
forces,  including  strict  control  at  crossing 
points  and  patrols  In  western  Venezuelan 
towns  with  large  Colombian  population. 

General  Rojas's  supporters  Issued  a  state- 
ment today  accusing  the  Government  ol  fal- 
sifying the  election  result. 

"The  oligarchial  Government  that  Is  ex- 
ploiting Colombia,  after  preparing  a  scanda- 
lous fraud,  is  trying  now  to  Impose  an  elec- 
toral result  that  makes  a  faroe  of  the 
opinion  expressed  at  the  polls  by  the  vast 
national  majority,"  they  declared. 

Two   Claim  Victory  in  Colombia;   Ex- 
DiCFATOR  Charges  Vote  Fraud 

(By  Joseph  Novltski) 
Bogota,  Colombia,  April  20. — The  two  lead- 
ing candidates  in  Colombia's  presidential 
elections  both  claimed  victory  today  while 
the  followers  of  one,  Gtistavo  Rojas  Plnllla, 
marched  Into  the  streets  In  demonstrations 
protesting  aUeged  electoral  fraud. 

The  lead  in  yesterday's  voting  swung  over- 
night from  General  Rojas,  the  former  dicta- 
tor, to  Mlsael  Pastrana,  the  candidate  of  the 
governing  coalition  parties.  This  change  and 
the  fraud  charges  prompted  several  street 
demonstrations  followers  of  General  Rojas. 
Companies  of  mlUtary  poUce  carrying  rifles 
contained  the  demonstrations  in  downtown 
Bogota.  There  were  no  reports  of  injuries. 
The  difference  In  the  votes  for  the  two 
leading  candidates  was  so  small  that  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  said  In  a  nation- 
wide television  and  radio  speech  that  the 
final  results  would  not  be  known  \mtU  Sun- 
day. The  latest  official  retxims,  with  93  per 
cent  of  the  polling  places  rep<Mllng.  was 
1.447,121  votes  for  Mr.  Pastrana  and  1,442,- 
532  for  General  Rojas. 

Mr.  Pastrana,  the  46-year-old  former  Am- 
bassador to  Washington,  who  is  backed  by 
the  constitutional  coalition  that  has  gov- 
erned Colombia  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
claimed  victory  In  an  afternoon  news  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Pastrana's  cautious  statement  that  he 
was  "amply  satisfied  to  see  how  a  margin  In 
my  favor  Is  being  consolidated,"  contrasted 
with  General  Rojas"  flat,  confldent  assertion 
that  he  had  won  and  that  the  Government 
was  delaying  the  vote  count  In  order  to 
adulterate  the  results. 

The  empty  lots  around  Mr.  Pastrana's  iso- 
lated home  were  patrolled  by  army  troops  in 
battle   gear  and  national  policemen. 

General  Rojas,  In  an  interview  today,  said, 
"There  is  no  explanation  for  delaying  [the 
vote  count]  except  that  the  delay  Is  part  of 
an  attempt  to  use  fraud." 

"I  am  sure  that  the  people  will  not  resign 
themselves  to  the  bald  robbery  of  their  elec- 
tion victory."  the  70-year-old  retired  gen- 
eral added.  "I  must  make  It  clear  that  when 
the  reaction  comes.  General  Rojas  Plnllla 
has  no  responsibility  for  it." 

The  general  said  that  he  had  given  orders 
to  his  followers  for  peaceful  victory  demon- 
strations, telling  them  to  avoid  violence. 
The  general  campaigned  as  the  champion 
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of  the  poor  In  opposing  the  r^l^g 
represented  by  Mr.  Pastrana.  1%e 
of  the  Uberal  ConservaUve  p&rtlles 
represented  In  the  race  by  two 
dates,  who  conceded  defeat  las; 
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JUDGE  JULIUS  J.  HOFFMAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
foundations  of  this  Nation  is  our  Judi- 
cial system.  That  system  is  now  under 
siege.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
rupt the  procedures  which  have  his- 
torically been  the  last  bastion  of  Individ- 
ual rights.  Rather  than  sanctuaries  of 
dispassionate  reason,  some  would  make 
our  courts  centers  of  emotional  demon- 
stration, and  have  sought  io  abandon 
the  rule  of  persuasion  for  a  strategy  of 
intimidation. 

The  trial  of  the  Chicago  7  iaw  such  an 
attempt  to  disrupt  our  judicial  system. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  (|dr.  Smith) 
spoke  to  this  issue  at  a  VeteHans  of  For- 
eign Wars  "Man  of  the  Yiar"  dinner 
honoring  UJS.  District  Judge  Julius  J. 
Hoffman,  the  presiding  judge  at  that 
trial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  lat  Senator 
SMriH's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STATnnarr   bt    U.S.    Senator   1  Ulph   Ttver 

Smfth  or  iLoauois.  Presenteb  at  VFW  Man 

or  TH«  TCAJI  DINNIK  HONORING  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT Judge  Jtjurs  J.  HorrMAN,  Chicago. 
Mat  4.  1970 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  people 
don't  defame  and  curse  a  Judge  In  his  coxirt- 
room  and  get  away  with  It.  It  U  1  or  upholding 
the  essential  dignity  of  our  courts — the 
foundation  of  our  govMnmeiit  of  law — 
against  those  who  advocate  ansirchy  In  our 
courtrooms  that  we  honor  Julge  Hoffman 
tonight. 

During  the  long  months  of  the  Chicago 
Seven  trial,  this  courageous  man  suffered  the 
most  calculated  and  Incredlbli;  abuse  that 
has  ever  been  thrown  at  an  An  erlcan  court. 
Every  day  of  this  trial  he  was  \  illHed  by  the 
Chicago  Seven  defendants  and  their  attor- 
neys. Every  day  he  firmly  conducted  hU 
court  to  give  the  defendants  the  fair  trial 
they  were  entitled  to  under  <iur  law.  And 
when  the  trial  concluded,  hs  fairly  and 
courageously  Imposed  punishment  on  these 
offenders  for  contempt  of  court 

This  Is  a  man  we  all  are  prou<  1  to  have  as  a 
member  of  our  judiciary.  This  s  a  man  who 
has  conducted  himself  In  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  He  has  pe:  ■sonally  faced 
up  to  a  problem  that  we  m\ist  face  Individ- 
ually and  collectively  as  a  natldn. 

What  we  do  with  the  unruly  defendant  In 
a  criminal  proceeding — the  def  sndant  whose 
sole  objective  Is  to  degrade  tie  court  and 
destroy  the  very  system  of  law  which  guar- 
antees him  freedom  and  liberty.  Is  a  problem 
for  all  America.  But  first  and  foremost  It  Is 
a  problem  for  the  Judge  and  f<rr  those  of  ua 
who  serve  In  public  office  and  most  provide 
any  needed  mechanical  tools. 

I  don't  see  the  need  for  any  complicated 
solutions  for  these  people  and  for  the  prob- 
lems they  create.  I  agree  with  i^bat  I  know  la 
Judge  Hoffman's  pbUoaopby.  It  tb«y  violate 
our  law»,  arrest  them.  If  the  Evidence  war- 
rants It.  Indict  them.  If  they  ar«  found  guilty 
In  a  fair  trial,  convict  and  ponlah  them.  And 
If  they  faU  to  exhibit  proper  respect  for  our 
courts  tn  the  process  of  the  tital.  dte  them 
tor  contempt,  and  punish  thecd  for  that. 


This  Is  our  system.  It  Is  not  a  perfect 
system.  Nothing  devised  and  operated  by 
mere  human  beings  Is  perfect,  but  It  Is  a 
good  and  a  sound  system.  I  challenge  the 
malcontents  who  would  destroy  our  system 
to  suggest  a  better  one.  They  have  not  done 
BO.  They  cannot  do  so.  They  can  only  de- 
stroy and  create  anarchy  If  we  are  weak 
enough  to  let  them. 

Only  25  years  ago  this  week,  the  Nazi 
Government  of  Germany  surrendered  to  the 
allies.  I  see  no  real  difference  between  the 
Nazis  who  burned  books  and  committed  acts 
of  violence  against  people  who  stood  against 
them  and  the  destroyers  In  our  own  country 
who  burn  our  universities,  violate  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  our  citizens  and  throw  stones 
at  policemen  and  college  officials. 

All  of  us,  private  citizens  and  public 
officials  alike,  show  profit  from  this  ex- 
ample of  Julius  Hoffman.  We  must  stand 
united  against  those  who  defame  our  coura- 
geous policemen  by  c&Ulng  them  'pigs'  or 
'storm  troopers  In  blue.' 

We  must  start  doing  something  about  the 
Btormtroop>ers  In  hippie  beads.  And  I  think 
the  place  to  start  Is  ovir  homes.  If  I  had 
a  youngster  like  that  In  college.  I  would  not 
continue  to  finance  his  negative  attempt  at 
education  and  his  raids  on  the  college  ad- 
ministration building.  I  would  rather  send 
him  a  bar  of  soap  and  a  copy  of  the  golden 
rule.  And  then  I  would  search  my  soul  to 
see  where  I  had  failed  with  him — how  I  had 
permitted  him  to  get  so  far  off  the  track, 
and  to  see  what  I  might  do  to  straighten  out 
his  warped  thinking.  And  If  all  else  failed,  I 
would  be  willing  to  buy  him  a  ticket — a  one 
way  ticket — to  go  live  In  some  one  of  the 
totalitarian  countries  whose  philosophy  and 
tactics  are  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
destroyer. 

There  are.  as  all  thinking  people  know,  cer- 
tain basic  cornerstones  up>on  which  we  In  the 
republic  have  built  the  core  of  this  nation's 
greatness.  These  Include  love  of  country — 
love  which  seeks  always  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  our  liberty  and  freedom:  respect 
for  family  and  friends,  but  continual  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others;  and  possibly  great- 
est of  all.  respect  for  authority,  for  the  law 
which  symbolizes  that  authority,  and  for 
the  court  which  represents  that  authority, 
fairly,  equally  and  impartially  with  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Judge  Jxilius  Hoffman  symbolizee  to  me — 
to  all  of  us  who  honor  him  here  tonight — 
everything  that  Is  great  and  good  In  our 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  to  expand  and 
Improve  It  for  all  mankind.  He  symbolizes 
the  fact  that  law  and  order,  in  every  defini- 
tion of  the  phrase.  Is  our  first  and  beet  line 
of  defense  against  the  destroyers  In  our  midst. 

I  am  deeply  honored  in  this  privilege  I 
have  tonight  to  share  the  pleasure  in  com- 
mending a  great  American.  And  I  am  sure  you 
Join  with  me  as  we  all  say  sincerely — Qod 
blesa  you,  Julius  Hoffman.  Well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant.  You  have  done 
much  for  us,  your  grateful  fellow  Americans. 


STATXMENT  OV  SENATOR   UONTOTA 


TAX  IMPACT  ON  NEW  MEXICO 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  LOSS  OF 
FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  PUBLIC 
LAW  874   IMPACTED  AID 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  a  statement  and  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

(Mr.  MONTOYA)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  by  Senator  Montoya 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORo,  as  follows: 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  currently  con- 
sidering Administration  proposals  to  revise 
the  PX.  874  Impact  aid  program.  As  you 
know.  Congress  enacted  this  funding  pro- 
gram In  1951  out  of  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity to  compensate  local  school  districts  for 
the  added  and  often  staggering  requirement 
to  educate  the  children  of  large  numbers  of 
government  employees  and  military  families. 
Many  of  these  people  are  assigned  to  an 
area  for  a  short  duration  and  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  tax  rolls.  Furthermore,  most 
military  bases  also  provide  post  exchanges 
for  their  personnel,  and  this  too  cuts  into 
local  income  because  of  exemption  from  lo- 
cal and  state  sales  taxes.  Moreover,  there  ex- 
ists no  authority  for  local  communities  to 
levy  taxes  on  the  government  facilities 
themselves.  A  school  District  can  be  and  Is 
supported  by  taxes  paid  by  corporations. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Federal 
Establishment  support  In  a  similar  fashion 
the  public  educational  systems  of  its  instal- 
lations. 

The  school  dlstrlcu  of  New  Mexico  derive 
almost  one-half  (49.2%  in  1969-1970)  of 
their  funding  under  PX.  81-874  from  the 
provisions  of  Sub-section  3(b).  Elimination 
of  support  for  this  subsection  as  proposed 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  will  mean  the 
loss  of  over  $6.4  million  in  desperately- 
needed  funds  for  the  school  districts  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  relatively  wealthy  states 
this  may  not  present  such  an  overwhelming 
blow,  but  in  states  such  as  my  own,  with 
many  heavily  Impacted  school  districts  and 
slender  tax  bases,  it  represents  an  intolerable 
burden  for  reasons  which  I  have  detailed 
below. 

A  loss  in  revenue  from  any  source  presents 
a  school  district  with  the  problem  of  find- 
ing a  replacement  source  of  fxmds,  or  suffer- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  quality  of  education 
offered.  If  the  children  in  federally  Impacted 
areas  of  New  Mexico  are  to  receive  a  quality, 
not  a  second-rate  education,  replacement  of 
funds  to  offset  losses  In  revenues  from  Sub- 
section 3(b)  of  P.L.  874  win  ultimately  In- 
crease the  burden  upon  individual  taxpay- 
ers— most  likely  In  the  form  of  an  Increase  In 
local  school  district  tax  levies.  The  people 
of  New  Mexico  are  already  staggering  under 
the  effects  of  inflation  and  the  heavy  tax 
burden  they  are  carrying — from  Federal, 
property,  and  sales  taxes,  plus  the  additional 
(25  million  in  state  income  taxes  imposed 
upon  them,  which  was  partly  applied  during 

1969  and  will  be  fully  effective  during  the 

1970  taxable  year. 

The  true-  magnitude  of  loss  of  this  vital 
source  of  Federal  support  can  be  better 
gauged  by  expressing  the  district's  Individual 
loss  as  a  percentage  of  its  1969-1970  revenue 
from  local  school  tax  levies.  The  accompany- 
ing table,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rxcord  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  shows  the  projected  loss 
in  Subsection  3(b)  funds  (based  upon  the 
number  of  pupils  supported  by  the  subsec- 
tion in  1969-1970),  the  total  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  local  school  tax  levies, 
and  the  percentage  Increase  In  local  tax  levies 
required  to  match  the  loss  in  Subsection  3  (b) 
funds.  For  example,  in  the  Roswell  School 
District,  it  would  require  a  26%  Increase  In 
the  local  school  tax  levy  to  match  the  loss  of 
$97,224. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  table  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  In 
both  bodies  of  Congress.  I  hope  It  wiU  also 
serve  to  bring  home  to  the  Administration 
the  point  that  the  projected  loss  In  federal 
support  for  PX.  874  assistance  will  have  very 
far-reaching  and  serious  Impact  upon  poorer 
school  systems  throughout  the  Nation. 


May  7,  1970 
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PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  IN  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  TAX  LEVIES  REQUIRED  TO  MATCH  LOSS  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FROM  SUBSECTION  3(B)  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  81-874 


School  District  sml  county 


Loss  of 

revenue  trom 

subsection 

3<b) 


196»-70 

district 

school 

Ux  levy 


Peicentage 

increase 

required  to 

auldi  loss 


Alemogordo,  Otero ,*5H'Mf 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo '•*SS'xJi 

Aztec,  San  Juan M.OW 

Belen,  Valencia li'Vl 

Bernalillo,  Sandoval il'lYl 

Bloomfteld,  San  Juan «  Uj 

Ctrraozo.  Lincoln ,5'a« 

Chama,  Rio  Arriba iJ'SIs 

Cloudcrott,  Otero 3221 

Clovis,  Curry ^'SS 

Cuba.  Sandoval H'Wi 

Dulce,  Rio  Arriba ,.r;5i 

Espanola,  Rio  Arriba ;!?  Ji? 

Farmmgton,  San  Juan sT'Mi 

Gadsden,  Dona  Ana ,,1'ffi 

Gallup,  McKinley 1J«.**3 

Grants,  Vale.Kia «g.||f 

Hatch.  Dona  Ana If.?" 

Jemez  Mountain,  Rio  Arriba *.  i»' 


J75.8M 

1,388.23$ 

81,58$ 

68, 4U 

22.450 

88,958 

19,887 

16,366 

12.861 

124, 581 

15,708 

41,390 

21,113 

252,392 

140,690 

125,550 

150,839 

35,651 

45,288 


861 

178 

85 

79 

195 

68 

42 

152 

179 

189 

152 

7 

1,148 

102 

37 

118 

27 

52 

80 


School  District  and  county 


Lossot 

revenue  Irom 

subsection 

3Cb) 


1969-70 

district 

school 

tax  levy 


Perc«nt*(e 

increase 

required  to 

match  Ion 


Jemez  Springs,  Sandoval 

Las  Cruces,  Dona  Ana 

Los  Lunas,  Valencia 

Maedalena,  Socorro 

Melrose,  Curry . 

Moriarty,  Torrance ..... 

Mountainair,  Torrance........ 

Ojo  Calienta,  Taos 

Penasco,  Taos 

Pojaoque,  Santa  Fe 

Portales,  RoosevelL 

Quemado,  Cetron... 

Roswell,  Chaves 

Ruidoso,  Lincoln... 

Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe 

Socorro,  Socorro 

Taos,  Taos 

Truth  or  Consequences,  Sierra. 
Tularosa,  Otero 


19,114 

$17,908 

55 

592.544 

164,344 

360 

93,544 

34,279 

273 

3,067 

14, 017 

22 

4,294 

29,889 

14 

5,061 

24,3a4 

21 

2,454 

22,790 

11 

17.022 

34,718 

49 

13,802 

6,691 

206 

61,953 

17,602 

352 

14,10$ 

68,894 

20 

3,527 

21,285 

17 

97,224 

378,000 

26 

8.434 

15,675 

54 

185,554 

347,761 

53 

63,974 

45,217 

141 

32.970 

60,30$ 

55 

10,581 

26,971 

39 

86,336 

15,933 

542 

Sources:  Statistics,  Public  School  Finance  Division,  State  of  New  Mexico,  196»-69. 


YALE  PETITION  ON  PROTECTION 
OF  AIR  TRAVELERS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  hun- 
dreds of  members  of  the  Yale  University 
academic  community  sent  petitions  to 
President  Nixon  last  month  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Swissair  tragedy  near  Zurich, 
which  took  the  lives  of  47  innocent  vic- 
tims. 

I  have  previously  expressed  my  own 
outrage  over  this  act  of  barbarism  which 
took  the  lives  of  six  Americans.  Included 
In  the  dead  were  three  residents  of  Con- 
necticut, among  them,  my  dear  friends 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Richard  Welnerman,  of 
Yale. 

To  date,  I  am  unaware  of  any  effective 
international  swition  which  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  future  occurrences  of 
this  kind.  I  hope  that  this  issue  of  vital 
importance  to  air  travel  will  not  be  ne- 
glected until  the  next  murderous  assault 
on  commercial  airliners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  petition  to  the  President  and  a 
listing  of  the  signatories  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrrmoN  to  PREsmsNT  Nxxok 

On  February  21,  1970,  47  passengers  aboard 
a  Swiss  airliner  enroute  to  Israel  were  mur- 
dered allegedly  by  Arab  terrorists.  Among 
the  six  American  dead  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Richard  Welnerman  from  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  Dr.  Welnerman,  Ppofeesor  of 
Public  Health  and  Medicine  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  and  his  wife  were 
going  to  Israel  on  a  humanitarian  mission 
to  study  ways  of  improving  the  health  care 
of  all  people. 

Future  Incidents  of  the  mass  murders  of 
air  travelers  wlU  continue  unless  this  coun- 
try, with  its  pre-eminence  In  the  field  of 
civil  aviation,  takes  the  lead  in  Insuring 
that  reeolute  measures  are  taken  Immediately 
to  deal  with  this  growing  menace.  The  lack 
of  firm  international  action  against  the  guilty 
individuals  and  against  the  governments  har- 
boring, assisting  and  encouraging  theee  a«- 
saaelns  is  largely  reaponsible  for  this  latest 
tragic  episode  In  Zurich. 

We,  the  undersigned  coUeaguee  of  Pro- 
fessor Welnerman  at  Yale,  strongly  urge 
President  Nixon  to  commit  thU  nation.  In 


public  statements  and  In  deeds,  to  initiate 
an  International  response  which  will  prevent 
recurrences  of  the  Zurich  tragedy  as  a  step 
toward  restoring  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

SlGNATOEIBS  TO  PSHTION  TO  PUSmENT  NiXON 

Byron    H.    Waksman,    Chairman,    Micro- 
biology. 

George  W.  Ellison,  Poet-Doctoral  FeUow, 
Microbiology. 

Sydney    Z.    Spiegel,    Graduate    Student, 
Microbiology. 

Robert  J.  Ruse,  Graduate  Student,  Micro- 
biology. 

Joseph  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  MJ>.,  Assistant  in  Re- 
search, Surgery. 

Peter   Jokl,   MJ>.,   Assistant   in   Research, 
Orthopedics. 

Rufus  Howard,  MX).,  Surgery. 
Howard  W.  Siegel,  MX).,  Pathology. 
Jacob  J.  Schleslnger,  MJ).,  Pathology. 
James  L.  Bauer,  MI}.,  Pathology. 
Daniel  M.  Albert,  MJ3.,  Ophthalmology. 
Michael    W.    Weiner,    MX).,    Associate    in 
Medicine. 

Ralph  F.  Straup,  MX}.,  FeUow,  TTrology. 
Michael  Kashgarlan,  MX}.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Pathology. 

Mary    Julbala,    MX).,    Assistant    Resident, 
Pathology. 

Douglas  T.  Domoto,  MX)..  Intern,  Pathol- 
ogy. 

Barbara  Cooper,  Pathology. 
Ellas  ManueUdis,  MX).,  Professor,  Pathol- 
ogy. 

John  J.  Mooney.  MX)..  Assistant  Resident, 
Pathology. 

Bernard  8.  Jortner,  VAIX).,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Pathology. 

Wm.    B.    McAllister,    Associate    Professor, 
Pathology. 

RheUugh,  G.,  Associate  Professor,  School 
of  Nursing. 

Vera  R.  Keane,  Associate  Professor,  School 
of  Ntirsing. 

Sharon   Schindler,   Instructor,   School   of 
Nursing. 

Donna  Dlers,  Assistant  Professor,  School 
of  Nursing. 

Ruth  Schmidt.  Instructor,  Research  Assist- 
ant, School  of  Nursing. 

Ann  Slavinaky,  Instructor,  Research  As- 
sistant, School  of  Nursing. 

John  A.  Wolfer,  Assistant  Professor,  School 
of  Nursing. 

Maryann  F.  Pranulls,  Research  Assistant, 
School  of  Nuiaing. 

Virginia    Henderson,    Research    Associate, 
School  of  Nuialng. 

William  K.  TrlnkatiB,  Lecturer,  School  of 
Nursing. 


M.    Angela   McBride,   Research    Assistant, 
Psychiatric  Nursing. 

Morris  A.  Weasel,  Associate  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor, Pediatrics. 

A.  Herbert  Schwartz,  Assistant  Profeasor, 
Pediatrics  and  Psychiatry. 

Charles  D.  Cook.  MX}.,  Professor,  Pediatrics. 
Jerome  Grunt,  MX}.,  Associate  Professor, 
Pediatrics. 

Julius  Landwlrth,  MX).,  Assistant  Clinical 
Professor,  Pediatrics. 

Marie  J.  Browne,  MX}..  Associate  Professor, 
Pediatrics. 

P.   T.   Magee,   Assistant  Professor,  Micro- 
biology. 

Judy  Stein,  Research  Assistant. 

Jerome    Eisenstadt,    Associate    Professor, 
Microbiology. 

Melvyn    S.     SeUky,     Associate     Professor. 
Microbiology  (Post-Doctoral  Sabbatical). 

Cynthia  F.  Norton,  Post-Doctoral  FeUow, 
Microbiology. 

Audrey  Eisenstadt,  Associate  In  Research, 
Microbiology. 

Barbara  J.  Bachmann,  Lecturer  &  Research 
Associate.  Microbiology. 

Beatrice  B.  Magee,  Associate  in  Research, 
Microbiology. 

Catherine  Black,  Graduate  Student,  Micro- 
biology. 

Sol(»non  Schwartz,  MX).,  Professor,  Radi- 
ology. 

Paul  J.  Myerson.  MJ>..  Instructor.  Radi- 
ology. 

R.  M.  Lowman,  Professor,  Radiology. 

Dana  Osbom,   Assistant  Professor,   Radi- 
ology. 

Dana  Dubash,  Assistant  Professor,  Radi- 
ology. 

Robert  Toffler,   Assistant   Professor,   Radi- 
ology. 

Dorothea  R.  Peck,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor, Radiology. 

Thomas  J.  Spackman,  Assistant  Professor, 
Radiology. 

Mary  F.  Keohane,  Associate  Professor,  Ra- 
diology. 

Denny  Oetxarne,  Clinical  Instructor. 

Harvey  Llebhaber,  Assistant  Professor,  Epi- 
demiology &  Microbiology. 

Alfred  S.  Evans,  Professor,  Epidemiology. 

James    C.    Niederman,    Associate    Clinical 
Profeasor  of  Epidemiology  and  Medicine. 

Dorothy    M.    Horstmann,    Professor,    Epi- 
demiology and  Pediatrics. 

John  T.  Rlordan,  Research  Assistant,  Epi- 
demiology and  PubUc  Health. 

Edward  M.  Opton,  Research  Associate,  Epi- 
demiology and  Public  Health. 

Richard  Danford.  MJ}.,  FeUow,  Radiology. 

R.  BaUantyn.  Resident,  Radiology. 
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Instructor,   Ratll- 


Danlel   Myerson,    MJ)., 
ology.  . 

0«rald  Fishbone.  MX)..  Assistant  Professor. 
Radiology. 

Donald  Mandelbaum.  M.D.,  I^esldent,  Radi- 
ology. 

John  M.  Long.  MX).  Resident,  Radiology. 

David   Thompson,    MX),    Resident,    Radi- 
ology. 

Albert  M.  Roeue.  MD.,  Assls^t  Resident. 
Radiology. 

Jeffrey  S.  Blair.  M.D  ,  Assistant  Resident. 
Radiology. 

Edward  M.  Druy.  M.D..  Resld  snt.  Radiology. 

John   T    Mallams.   M.D..   P^afessor.  Radi- 
ology. 

A.  Flnesllver.  MX).,  Residen ;.  Radiology 
Robinson.  MJ3.,  Besldent,  Radl 


Assistant  Pro- 


Professor. 


Psychiatry. 


Assistant  Pro- 


Psy- 


Tbomas 
ology.  ,  ^^ 

Keimeth  A.  Pruett.  MX) .  I|istnictor.  Ob 
stetrlcs-Oynecology. 

Leonard  R.  Prosnltz.  MX) 
lessor.  Radiology. 

K.  Kenlston.  Profeesor,  PsyclUatry 
Sylvia  Rlfkln.   Secretary,   l^havloral  Sci- 
ences. 

Mary  Dixon.  Secretary.  Beha  rtoral  Sciences. 
Georgia  Goeters.  Secretary,  psychiatry. 
Albert    Rothenberg,    Associate 
Psychiatry. 

Oenoveva  Palmlerl.  Secretarjr^  Psychiatry 
Marlon  L.  Brooks,  Secretary.  ~  .      ' 
Danle!  P.  Schwartz.  Assoda^  Clinical  Pro 
fessor.  Psychiatry. 

Gall  Wilson.  Secretary.  PsyciUtry 
Catherine  MoUoy,  Secretary, 
Rita  Harmon.  Secretary,  Psy:hlatry 
Judy  VoUono.  Secretary,  Psj  chlatry 
Arthur  S.  Blank.  Jr.,  MU. 
fessor.  Psychiatry. 

Charles  Gardner.  MX)..  Associate  Clinical 
Professor.  Psychiatry. 

Samuel   RoU,   Ph.  D..  Fellow.   Psychiatry 
Psychology 

J.   G.  Sclilmek.  Assistant  |Profe«or 
chlatry-Psychology 

Sidney  J.  Blatt.  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor. 
Psychology-Psychiatry. 

C.   Brenner.   Ph.   D..   Aaal^ant   Professor, 
Psychology-Psychiatry 

Nea  M.  Norton.  Associate  frofessor.  Clini- 
cal Psychiatry 

George    P.    Mahl.    Profese^r 
Psychiatry. 

Ruth    Udz.   Associate    CUiUcal 
Psychiatry. 

Ira  S.  Goldenberg.  Professot 
Frederick  G.  Adams.  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Unlvwslty  of  ConnecUcut. 

Eugene    Vayda.    MX)..    Poat-Doctoral   Fel- 
low. Public  Health. 

Jerome  S.  Beloff.  MX)..  Ass  stant  Professor. 
Public  Health  and  Pediatrics. 

Eugene  S.  Mayer.  MX).  Post-Doctoral  Fel- 
low, Preventive  Medicine. 

John   D.   Thompson.  Profissor,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 

M.  Elizabeth  Tennant,  Asfoclate  Professor 
Emeritus. 

Dena  B.  Vosper.  Librarian.  *ubllc  Health. 
Jules  V   Coleman.  M.D..  C  Inlcal  Professor, 
Public  Health  and  Psychiatry  . 

Elliot    A.    Segal.    Lecturei.    Yale    Medical 
School. 

Edgar  W.  Francisco,  Reseanch  Associate. 
A.  J.  Vlseltear.  Ph.  D.,  As^stant  Professor. 
Public  Health  (Medical  Care  . 

Hyman  K.  Schonfeld.  Asioclate  Professor 
of  PubUc  Health  (Medical  Care). 

David  A.  Pearson.  Research  Associate,  and 
Coordinator.   Regional   Medical   Activities. 

Carol    T.    Schreiber,    Research    Associate. 
Public  Health. 

Thomas  B.  Stlm,  Research  Associate.  Pub 
Uc  Health 

Edward     M.     Cohart.     P^fessor 
Health. 

Lorraine  V.  Klerman.  Assistant  Professor, 
Public  Health. 

Robert  W.  Simmons 

Walter  O.  Spltzer.  M.D..  P  Dst-Doctoral  Fel 
low.  PubUc  Health. 
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Psychology- 
Professor. 


Surgery. 


Public 


M.    Harvey    Brenner.    Assistant    Professor, 
Public  Health.  Sociology. 

Rosemary     Stevens.     Assistant     Professor, 
Public  Health. 

Nina  Glickson,  Yale  College.   1973. 
Barbara  Wagner.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Barry  Weise.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Gary  Johnson,  Yale  College.  1971. 
Ann  Schongalla.  Yale  College.   1973. 
Jonathan   Cave.   Yale   College.    1973. 
Scott  Wellenbach,  Yale  College. 
Ruth  E.  Klarman.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Jarlath  Johnston,  Yale  College.  1971. 
Jonathan  Etra.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Robert  G.  Anderson.  Jr.,  Yale  College.  1972. 
Joseph  W.  Ambash.  Yale  College,  1970. 
Brian  D.  Joseph.  Yale  College,   1973. 
Kenneth  L.  Marton.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Nancy  Bregsteln.  Yale  College.  1973. 
John   Diamond.   Yale  College.    1972. 
Catherine  Johnson.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Rachael   Welber.   Yale   College,    1973. 
Mark  W.  Summers.  Yale  College,  1973. 
Raymond  Rund.  Yale  CoUege.  1972. 
David  O.  Stewart.  Yale  College.   1973. 
John  B.  Imboden,  Jr..  Yale  College,  1973. 
Joel   Krleger.   Yale   College.    1973. 
Harvev  E.  Harrison.  Yale  College,  1973. 
Joel  Wald.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Abigail  P.  Preedman.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Alan  Cameron.  Yale  College.   1973. 
Thomas  J.  Barblerl.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Johathan  Isblt.   Yale  College.   1971. 
Philip  Hirschl.  Yale  College.   1973. 
Harvey  Bock.  Yale  College,  1972. 
Neil  M.  Resnlck.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Patricia  J.  Smith.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Janet  Kitzes.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Philip  Perskle.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Richard  Watson.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Robert  B.  Uberman.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Peter  Connolly,  Yale  College.  1973. 
Daniel  Moran.  Jr.,  Yale  College,  1973. 
Leonora  Stephlns.  Yale  College.   1973. 
Ronald  A.  ZuU.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Jim  Lewis.  Yale  College,  1972. 
Bob  Horner,  Yale  College.  1972. 
Ira  Nerken.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Douglas  McKlnney.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Stuart  Schoffman.  Yale  College. 
Jonathan  Pendleton.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Elenl  Skevas.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Steven  Lleberman.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Thomas  Handel.  Yale  College,  1970. 
Stewart  Johnston.  Yale  College,  1972. 
Prank  Jones.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Mark  Singer.  Yale  CkJllege,  1972. 
Norman  J.  Rcsnlcow.  Yale  Law  School. 
David  Kusnet.  Yale  (Allege. 
David  Quint,  Yale  College,  1971. 
James  Nugent.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Kathleen  Keenan.  Yale  College,  1972. 
Steve  Oreenberg,  Yale  College. 
Rosalie  Fink,  Yale  Law  School. 
Thomas  Selz.  Yale  Law  School. 
James  Rothman.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Alan  Melsel.  Yale  Law  School.  1972. 
Lance  Jayne,  Yale  College.  1970. 
R.  Wllensky.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Alfredo  Axtmayer,  Yale  College,  1972. 
Robert  Gviss.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Jay  GltUn.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Eva  Allen.  Yale  College. 
David  Pulman.  Yale  College,  1970. 
Christopher  Cayne,  Yale  College,  1973. 
Eric  Slgmond.  Yale  Ck>Uege.  1973. 
Ralph  Wolfe.  Yale  College.  1971. 
John  Eure,  Yale  College.  1971. 
William  Teller,  Yale  College.  1972. 
Gerald  Kelly.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Ellen  Lemer.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Penny  Spencer.  Staff,  Yale  Music  School. 
D.  Harey,  Yale  College.  1971. 
Peter  Tropper,  Yale  College,  1973. 
Sandy  Mayerson.  Yale  College.  1978. 
Andy  Alpert.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Tom  Walker.  Yale  College.  1970. 
Eric  Zahler.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Karla  C.  Fosythe.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Charles  N.  Rostow.  Yale  CoUege.  1972. 
Jane  Piatt.  Yale  Graduate  School— Psy- 
chology. 
Rodger  KameneU.  Yale  College,  1970. 


Jeffrey  Orleans,  Yale  College,  1967. 
Dean  Silverman.  Yale  (X>llege.  1973. 
Nell  Blumberg.  Yale  College.  1970. 
Gary  Tendear.  Yale  Ck)llege,  1970. 
Robert  Mllsteln.  Yale  CoUege.  1970. 
Richard  Kolchlr.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Taylor  M.  Vincent.  Yale  CoUege.  1971. 
Deena  J.  Nelson.  Yale  College.  1973. 
WllUam  DUllngher.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Joseph  Grundfest.  Yale  College,  1973. 
John  Amershadlan,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 
Scott  R.  Dardlg.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
MarUn  Maler.  Yale  College,  1973. 
Irwin  Popowsley.  Yale  CoUege.  1972. 
Marck  Cohan.  Yale  CoUege.  1970. 
Ellen  Odoner.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Peter  Ochs.  Yale  (College.  1971. 
Tan  Wee  Howe.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Eric  A.  White.  Yale  OiUege.  1970. 
Bruce  Pelder.  Yale  CoUege.  1971. 
Michael  Gewitz.  Yale  College.  1970. 
James  McDonald.  Yale  College,  1973. 
Mark  Jaffe.  Yale  College,  1970. 
Ross  PoUack,  Yale  CoUege,  1970. 
Ron  Knight.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Marc  Cooper.  Yale  CoUege.  1972. 
Robert  Blank.  Yale  <3oUege.  1970. 
David  Miller.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Thomas  Stevens.  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 
Arvln  Mlrow,  Yale  (College,  1973. 
Jeffrey  Lewis.  Yale  College.  1970. 
Lenn  J.  Schramm.  Yale  CoUege,  1971. 
Ceclle  Beessen.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Donna  Brown.  Y.ile  CoUege.  1973. 
David  Doulger.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Jan  Roth,  Yale  OoUege.  1972. 
Mitchell  Levlne.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Jeffrey  P.  Moskowltz.  Yale  College,  1973. 
Fred  Friedman.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Lyle  A.  Flshman.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Phil  Stublz,  Yale  College,  1971. 
Peter  Kyros,  Jr.,  Yale  College.  1970. 
Carol  Duchow,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 
John  R.  Muenster.  Yale  CoUege.  1971. 
J.  David  Fine,  Yale  College.  1972. 
Mark  Spiegel,  Yale  College.  1971. 
David  Geffen.  Yale  College,  1973. 
Ethan  Kra,  Yale  College  Graduate. 
Ira  Gewolb,  Yale  College,  1972. 
MarshaU  Llttman.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Edwin  P.  Lowey.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Andy  EUand.  Yale  College.  1973. 
William  Hoffman.  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 
Warren  Goldstein,  Yale  (College,  1973. 
Diane  PoUar.  Yale  College,  1973. 
James  Weber,  Yale  CoUege,  1970. 
Scott  Parrls,  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Kenneth  Koford.  Yale  CoUege.  1970. 
Jonathan  J.  Jerlson,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 
Deborah  Stem.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Ben  Shlfer.  Yale  College.  1970. 
Frank  Krejci.  Yale   College.   1972. 
John  Elefterlades.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Stephen  Taylor.  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 
Mrs.  H.  Bedford. 

Gary  McDonogh.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Janet  O.  Klauber,  Yale  College,  1973. 
Laurence  A.  SmoUey,  Yale  College,  1972. 
Mitchell  Max.  Yale  College.  1970. 
Oil  Oberfleld.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Fred  Detch.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Joseph  Kaslr,  Yale  College.  1973. 
Byron  Welkey.  Yale  CoUege.  1972. 
Elon  Gale.  Yale  CoUege.  1971. 
Bob  Reeves,  Yals  College.  1973. 
Bruce  Rubin,  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
David  R.  Ostrander,  Yale  College.  1971. 
Peter  H.  Behr.  Jr..  Yale  College.   1970. 
Edward  R.  Voytovlch.  Yale  College.  1971. 
Jonathan  M.  Wohl.  Yale  College,  1971. 
Charles  R.  Jacob.  HI.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Jeffrey  Laser.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
John  Fredman.  Yale  College.  1972. 
Michael  J.  Goldberg.  Yale  College,  1973. 
Geoffrey  B.  Manoll.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 
Edwin  8.  Orosvenor.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Robert  J.  Katzensteln.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Keith  Ingber.  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 
Alex  Kerr.  Yale  College.  1973. 
Barney  Brawer.  Yale  CoUege.  1969. 
Elliot  K.  Main,  Yale  College,  1973. 
David  G.  Watson.  Yale  College.  1970. 
Steven  H.  Waterman.  Yale  College,  1973. 
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Douglass  Smith,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Donald  A.  Bailey,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Daniel  P.  Johnson,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Eric  J.  Oxfeld,  Yale  (College,  1973. 

Barry  S.  Lusher,  Yale  College,  1973. 

David  K.  MacOmis,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Stephen  R.  Young,  Yale  (College,  1973. 

Barbara  Zera,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Martin   Gatter.   Yale   CoUege,    1973. 

Steven  Bachrach,  Yale  College,  1970. 

Robin  Preedman.  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Andrea  Jacobs,  Yale  College,  1973. 

James  Adklns.  Yale  College,  1973. 

MUes  Hoffman,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Paul  C.  Sherry,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Mary  Posses,  Yale  College,  1972. 

Jeffrey  Meyer,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Zoltan  Fischer,  Yale  College,  1970. 

Predrlc  Bell,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Leonard  Levlne,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Ross  Stone.  Yale  College.  1973. 

Tom  Slater,  Yale  College,  1972. 

Ricky  Schneider,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Marc  Dorfman.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 

George  Wlmpfhelmer.  Yale  CoUege,  1972. 

K.  L.  Spector,  Yale  College.  1972. 

W.  J.  Robblns,  Yale  College.  1972. 

Dr.  Sidney  Berman.  Psychiatrist,  Yale  De- 
p>art..  University  Health. 

Martin  Lewis.  Yale  College,  1973. 

Tom  Milch.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 

Geoffrey  P.  Brown.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 

Peter  Hlckok.  Yale  College,  1973. 

John  Berton  Fisher.  Yale  College.  1973. 

John  P.  Cooney.  Yale  College,  1973. 

Jerome  D.  Levlne.  Yale  CoUege.  1972. 

Steven  Strom.  Yale  College.  1972. 

Claudia  Versfelt.  Yale  CoUege,  1972. 

Robert  S.  Stem.  Yale  Medical  School,  1970. 

Deborah  Bernlck,  Yale  College.  1972. 

Shelley  Fisher.  Yale  College.  1971. 

Mlndy  Portnoy.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 

Paul  A.  Ttdwell,  Yale  College.  1973. 

Janet  Weiss.  Yale  College.  1973. 

Mitchell  B.  Dublck,  Yale  College.  1972. 

Lynne  Rutkln.  Yale  College.  1972. 

Rosann  Greenspan.  Yale  CoUege.  1971. 

Robert  Luft.  Yale  College,  1973. 

Gary  G.  Gutierrez.  Yale  CoUege.  1972. 

David  Holahan.  Yale  CoUege,  1971. 

David  Tweedy.  Yale  College.  1972. 

Terry  Lawrence.  Yale  College.  1970. 

Stephen  Makler.  Yale  College.  1971. 

Julian  Kurtz.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 

Deborah  Rothman,  Yale  CoUege. 

Bob  Wassmar,  Yale  College.  1973. 

Steve  Goldberg.  Yale  College.  1973 

Stephen  M.  Rosenthal.  Yale  CoUege,  1972. 

Evan  EUman.  Yale  College.  1971. 

David  Johnson.  Yale  College.  1972. 

Gerson  Marc  Sternsteln.  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Ron   Neumann,   Yale   College.   1973. 

Daniel  Friedman,  Yale  College,  1971. 

Mark  Klass,  Southern  Conn.  State  CoUege, 
1971. 

Gay  Meltzer,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Richard  Kroop,  Yale  College,  1972. 

Bob  Greenwald,  Yale  CoUege,  1970.' 

Patricia  A.  Kane,  Yale  CoUege,  1971. 

Larry  Morris,  Yale  College.  1972. 

Donald  R.  Ware,  Yale  CoUege,  1971. 

Marvin  Torffield.  Yale  CoUege,  1970. 

Lawrence  Alexander.  Yale  College.  1972. 

Lee  C.  Larker.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 

James  V.  Kosnett.  Yale  College.  1973. 

Hammond  T.  Brown.  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Steven  P.  Hecker,  Yale  CoUege,  1972. 

Michael  H.  Mobbs.  Yale  College.  1971. 

Solomon  Baranes.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 

Robert  Yood.  Yale  CoUege.  1970. 

Jay  L   Melzlish.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 

Karen  Reeves,  Yale  College,  1972. 

Keman  Garvey.  Yale  College.  1973. 

David  R.  Jefferson.  Yale  (College,  1970. 

Kenneth  Rothaus,  Yale  CoUege.  1971. 

Amy  Solomon.  Yale  CoUege.  1973. 

Lawrence  B.  Engel,  Yale  CksUege,  1971. 

Jack  Langer.  Yale  College.  1971. 

Jeffrey  I.  Zuckerman,  Yale  Law  School, 
1972. 

Kenneth  C.  Pascal,  Yale  CoUege.  1970. 

John  G.  Shaw,  Yale  College,  1971. 


Mike  McNiUty,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Susan  Warren,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Richard  Zwedg.  Yale  College,  1973. 

DahUla  Rudavsky,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Karylyn  Waranch,  Yale  College. 

Michael  Wolf,  Yale  CoUege,  1970. 

Jonathan  M.  Cllve,  Graduate  School,  1971. 

Carolyn  Lewis,  Yale  CoUege,  1971. 

Moshe  Ron,  Yale  College. 

Marshall  R.  Posner,  Yale  College,  1971. 

Laurence  D.  Melsel,  Yale  CX>llege,  1971. 

Robert  C.  Cummins,  Yale  College,  1973. 

John  Carr,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Jeff  Kraus,  Yale  CoUege,  1972. 

Dale  NlchoUs,  Yale  CoUege,  1972. 

Morris  Grossfeld.  Yale  College,  1972. 

Charles  Alpers,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Jerome  Adler,  Yale  College,  1970. 

Carl  Pasey,  Graduate  Student,  Philosophy. 

Arvld  E.  Roach,  II,  Yale  College,  1972. 

Linda  Jonas.  Yale  Music  School,  1970. 

Teddy  Bofman.  Graduate  School.  South 
East  Asia. 

Kristin  M.  Houslr.  Yale  College,  1971. 

Robert  Kimball.  Yale  Faculty. 

Roy  A.  Israel,  Yale  College.  1973. 

Maxlne  K.  Heller,  Yale  M.A.T.,  1970. 

David  McAlUster,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Darryle  PoUack.  Yale  College,  1971. 

Brian  G.  Stewarrt,  Yale  CoUege,  1973. 

Michelle  Patterson,  Graduate  Student, 
Sociology. 

Cella  T.  Pettlt.  Secretary. 

Linda  Burgey.  Secretary. 

Kenneth  CashdoUar,  Assistant  In  Research. 

Eleanor  L.  Ford,  Secretary. 

Marjorie  Drucker,  Instructor. 

Wanda  Turfboer,  Research  Associate. 

Susan  Shackelford,  Assistant  in  Research. 

Eric  W.  Mood,  Associate  Professor. 

Patricia  Wlslockl,  Secretary. 

Marianne  C.  Mazan,  Administrative  As- 
sistant. 

Roy  A.  Copper.  Technician. 

Marilyn  Neschle,  Technician. 

Gertrude  Laden,  Secretary. 

Meredith  Nunes,  Research  Assistant. 

Jennifer  Kelsey,  Assistant  Professor. 

Stanlslav  V.  Kasl,  Associate  Professor. 

Mary  Sllbert,  Secretary. 

J.  Wlster  Meigs,  Associate  Professor. 

Brian  P.  Leaderer.  Student. 

Anthony  Liuzzl.  Assistant  Professor. 

Dorothy  K.  Somers,  Secretary. 

Kathryn  M.  Pettlt,  Secretary. 

Arthur  Berarduccl,  Student. 

Nathan  Kase,  Prof,  and  Chairman,  OB/ 
GYN. 

Robert  H.  Glass,  MJ).,  Associate  Prof.  OB/ 
GYN. 

Maclyn  E.  Wade,  M.D.,  Associate  Prof.  OB/ 
GYN. 

PhUlp  M.  Sarrel,  M.D.,  Assistant  Prof.  OB/ 
GYN. 

Ernest  I.  Kohom.  Associate  Prof.  OB/GYN. 

Leandis  Cordero,  M.D.,  Assistant  Prof.  OB/ 
GYN. 

Ammon  Makler,  M.D.,  Postdoctoral  Fellow. 
OB./GYN. 

Christina  K.  Simmons.  Secretary. 

Charles  Nordln,  Yale  CoUege.  1971. 

Pete  C.  Sharks.  Yale  College.  1973. 

Kathleen  H.  Howe.  Assistant  Professor, 
Public  Health. 

Fred  Anderson.  M.D..  Resident,  Radiology. 

Theodore  Lldz,  Prof,  of  Psychiatry. 

Jeff  Sharp.  Yale  College.  1973. 

Gary  Chesnln,  Yale  College.  1973. 

Chuck  Kleffer,  Yale  College,  1973. 

Frederic  Woocher.  Yale  College.  1972. 

Leonard  Marcus.  Yale  College.  1973. 

Ellen  Marshall.  Yale  College.  1971. 

Floyd  H.  Bradley,  m.  Yale  College,  1973. 

Joaquin  AvUa.  Yale  CoUege.  1970. 

Fritz  Johnson.  Yale  College.  1973. 

Jonathan  Leffell.  Yale  College.  1972. 

Steven  Skolnlk.  Yale  CoUege.  1972. 

Alan  Rozanskl,  Yale  College.  1972. 

Ruth  Lansner.  Yale  College.  1971. 

Eva  Resnicow.  Yale  College.  1972. 

Seventy-four  names  were  not  legible  and 
therefore  are  not  Included  In  this  listing. 


FEDERAL  IMPACT  AID  LEGISLA- 
TION; EFFECT  ON  LOCAL  TAXES 
EXPLAINED  BY  BOARD  MEMBER 
BRASHEARS,  OF  HARLANDALE  IN- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  the  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  held  hearings  on  the  adminis- 
tration plan  to  curtail  assistance  to 
school  districts  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities. 

Among  the  witnesses  to  appear  in  op- 
position was  a  member  of  the  school 
board  of  the  Harlandale  Independent 
School  District  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  He 
is  Mr.  W.  S.  Brashears.  Mr.  Brashears 
effectively  described  the  importance  of 
impact  aid  to  his  school  district.  He 
pointed  out  the  heavy  buiden  for  educa- 
tion assumed  by  local  taxpayers,  and  the 
fact  that  even  aid  under  Pubhc  Law 
874  does  not  adequately  meet  the  cost 
of  children  residing  in  the  district  be- 
cause of  tax-free  Federal  activities. 

Let  Members  of  Congress  bear  in  mind 
that  if  Federal  property  were  taxed  for 
school  purposes  at  the  rate  paid  by  other 
property  owners  in  each  school  district, 
it  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
many  times  more  than  the  sum  we  now 
^ippropriate  for  impact  aid.  Federal  ac- 
tivities are  already  heavily  subsidized  for 
school  purposes.  The  administration  plan 
to  throw  even  more  of  the  burden  on 
local  business  and  homeowners  should 
be  rejected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bra- 
shears' testimony  on  this  matter  before 
the  Education  Subcommittee  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   on   Behalf  or  the  Harianoale 

Independent    Schooi,   District,   San    An- 
tonio,  Tex. 

(By  Mr.  W.  S.  (BUI)  Brashears) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
my  name  is  W.  S.  (BlU)  Brashears,  and  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trtistees  of  the 
Harlandale  Independent  School  District  lo- 
cated In  San  Antonio,  Texas.  I  have  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  for  a  total  of  ten 
years,  two  of  which  were  In  the  capacity  of 
president. 

The  Harlandale  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict Is  located  entirely  within  the  city  limits 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  peak  enrollment 
for  the  1969-70  school  year  has  been  17,349 
students.  The  total  population  within  the 
district  boundaries,  according  to  the  latest 
auditors  report,  is  87.000  residents.  There  are 
7  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  which 
set  the  educational  policy  for  a  staff  of  seven 
hundred  slxty-slx  professional  personnel  and 
three  hundred  fifty-three  non-professional 
p>ersonnel.  making  a  total  of  one  thousand, 
one  hundred  nineteen  (1,119)  staff  members. 

May  I  offer  the  sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  the  patrons,  students,  and  teachers 
of  the  Harlandale  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict for  the  opportunity  to  submit  to  you 
this  Information.  I  trust  it  may  be  helpful 
to  you  in  understanding  the  serious  nature 
of  any  curtailment  or  discontinuation  of  Im- 
pact aid  funds  to  the  Harlcmdale  Independ- 
ent School  District. 

The  Harlandale  Schools  have  received  fed- 
eral impact  aid  each  year  since  the  19S0-£1 
school  year.  Table  I  indicates  the  entitle- 
ments have  grown  from  $91,347.81  in  19SO- 
51  to  a  present  entitlement  of  $638,242.00 
for  the  1960-70  school  year.  (See  Appendix 
Table  I) 
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PanOlel  growtb  In  enrolUnent  of  federally 
connectwl  student*  la  reflects  in  Table  II 
wbere  we  aee  a  total  of  1595  fwlerally  con- 
nected students  In  1950-61  comiJared  to  the 
preMnt  4142  federally  connected  studenw  in 
1969-70.  Table  U  clearly  refute*  statements 
that  have  been  made  to  the  efledt  that  there 
no  longer  Is  a  need  for  Impact  aid  because 
of  the  reduction  In  federal  activities.  The 
reverse  1*  true  In  San  Antonio  s»d  particu- 
larly In  the  Harlandale  Independent  School 
Dlstrlot.  I  _.     . 

Of  the  4,142  federaUy  connected  students 
presently  enrolled  (which  Is  $5%  of  the 
total  enrollment)  644  are  students  having  a 
parent  serving  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  In  addlUon.  2814  are  located 
at  KeUy  Air  Force  Base,  338  at  tackland  Air 
Force  Base,  108  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base, 
and  207  on  Fort  Sam  Houstont  AU  of  the 
installations  are  located  a  sh^  distance 
from  our  school  district.  (Sefc  AppendU. 
Table  U).  I    „       ,    ,. 

Local  taxes  pay  leas  than  80%  of  the 
budget  of  the  Harlandale  Independent 
School  District  for  the  1969-70  school  year. 
At  preaent.  property  owners  ar«  being  taxed 
at  70%  of  the  market  value  of  their  prop- 
erty in  order  to  meet  the  maliitenance-op- 
eration  and  debt  service  obUg^Uona  of  the 
district.  Only  two  other  local  dlfctrlcts  of  the 
seventeen  located  In  Bexar  Cjunty,  assess 
property  at  this  high  level  of  itarket  valua. 
10%  of  the  operational  biidget  of  the 
Harlandale  Independent  Scliool  District 
comes  from  lmp«wcted  aid  fun«U.  Table  in 
shows  a  comparison  of  student  population, 
assessed  valu&tloa  and  taxabl*  dollars  per 
student  In  the  34  largest  school  districts  In 
Texas.  This  table  reflects  W.460.00  taxable 
value  per  student  \n  the  Harfendale  Inde- 
pendent School  Dtstrtct  with]  30  districts 
having  more  property  value  pier  pupU,  the 
highest  being  Dallas,  Texas,  with  $23,600.00 
per  pupU.  (See  Appendix,  Tabl#  HI) 

Table  IV  shows  the  distribution  of  fimds 
from  impacted  aid  In  the  Harlandale  Inde- 
pendent School  District  for  thf  school  years 
1968-69  and  1969-70.  Approximately  68%  of 
these  fimds  are  expended  for  »alary  supple- 
ments of  personnel  to  operate  the  schools. 
Other  expenditures  Include  general  main- 
tenance. (See  Appendix.  Table  rV) 

The  large  number  of  federally  connected 
parents  residing  In  our  district  expect  a 
quality  educational  program  because  of  the 
Impact  aid  funds  we  have  beeti  able  to  offer 
such  a  program.  Curtailment  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  teaching  |>ersonnel.  reduc- 
tion of  supplies  for  the  classrooms,  decreased 
sick  leave  benefits  and  curtailment  of  main- 
tenance services  will  not  be  acceptable  to 
these  parents.  The  number  of  federally  con- 
nected students  and  the  growth  of  this  num 
ber  as  previously  shown,  refle<  t  that  impact 
aid  as  conceived  by  the  fedenl  government 
nineteen  years  ago  Is  more  of  a  necessity  now 
than  when  the  legislation  yntt  originally 
passed  and  funded. 


Category  B  pupils  do  present  a  burden 
to  our  school  district.  An  example  la  the 
Mother  of  Ave  children  whose  husband  la 
being  sent  i»  Viet  Nam.  Because  of  previous 
assignments  In  the  San  Antonio  area,  the 
family  decides  to  return  for  residence  while 
awaiting  the  oompleOon  of  the  father's  tour 
of  duty.  Baae  housing  Is  not  avaUable,  there- 
fore, the  family  finds  residence  close  to  the 
base  which  Is  located  In  our  district.  It  Is 
necessary  for  this  district  to  assume  the  obli- 
gation of  providing  a  quality  educational 
program  for  these  children. 

Large  concentrations  of  military  Installa- 
tions In  an  area  such  as  San  Antonio  result 
In  a  lack  of  Industrial  development.  Since 
military  Installations  are  tax-free,  the  area 
has  less  tax  base  upon  which  to  operate  Its 
schools.  A  low  tax  base  makes  It  difficult  for 
a  school  district  to  carry  reserves  to  meet  a 
crisis,  such  as  curtailment  or  dlsconUnua- 
tlons  of  funds  such  as  Impact  aid. 

Iifany  school  districts  In  the  area  find 
themaalTM  In  a  serioxis  dilemma  because  of 
the  questions  raised  concerning  contlnuaUon 
of  Impact  aid  funds.  Table  VI  shows  twrtve 
school  districts  located  In  Bexar  County, 
Texas,  having  27.04%  of  all  students  en- 
rolled being  federally  connected.  The  total 
entitlement  for  these  twelve  schools  ( 1969-70 
school  year)  under  Impacted  aid  funds  is 
$7,100,971.00.  There  are  60386  federally 
connected  students  and  135,940  non-federally 
connected  students. 

The  January,  1970,  Issue  of  School  Man- 
agement magazine  Indicates,  "The  nation's 
median  school  district  spending  $582.00  per 
elementary  pupil  and  $767.00  per  secondary 
pupil".  The  Harlandale  Independent  School 
District,  Including  Impact  aid  funds,  will 
spend  $412.18  per  pupil.  It  Is  obvious  that 
our  school  district  with  a  large  concentration 
of  Category  B  pupils  cannot,  either  through 
local  or  state  funds,  absorb  loss  of  entitle- 
ment under  impact  aid  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  encovirage  the  Com- 
mittee to  recognize  the  mxiltltude  of  school 
dlstrtote  that  will  be  faced  with  serious  cur- 
tailment or  discontinuation  of  salary  supple- 
ments, numbers  of  personnel,  both  profes- 
sional and  non-professional,  and  needed  ln< 
structlonal  equipment  and  supplies,  IX  these 
funds  are  withdrawn. 

APPENDIX 
HISTORY  OF  174  FUNDS  RECEIVED  IN  HARLANDALE  INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Perctn  Ug« 

Ystr 

Entitlenitnt 

Rsceived 

r«ca  Ived 

196M1 

.     308,932.00 

308,932.00 

100.0 

1961-62 

.     327,903.00 

327,963.00 

100.0 

1962-63 

.      348,204.00 

348,204.00 

100.0 

1953-64 

.      37S,  406. 00 

385, 406. 00 

100.0 

1964-65 

.     397.243.00 

397,243.00 

100.0 

1965-66 

.     438.252.00 

438,252.00 

100.0 

1966-67 

.      472,489.00 

472,489.00 

100.0 

1967-68 

.     492,632.00 

482, 779.  00 

98.0 

1968-«9 

.     556,579.00 

499, 06a  96 

89.7 

1969-70 

.     638.242.70  . 

„„ 

INFORMATION   ON  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  HAVING  13.000  OR 
MORE  ADA 


School  districts 


Studont 

popu-  Ttxable 

tation  Asssssod      dollars 

(ADA  valuation          per 

gross)  (thousands)     student 


I.Houston 207.704  4.170,669 

2.  Dallas 141.732  3,345.000 

3.  FortWorth 75,379  1.219.247 

4.  SanAntonlo 70,040  705.137 

5   El  Paso      6.215  535,841 

'6  Austin     47.136  925.000 

■  7.  Corpus  Christi 42.095  550.000 

ISprmg  Branch 31,958  660.000 

9   Lubbik 31,358  603.682 

10.  Pasadena 31,350  545,501 

U.  YsleU 28,364  232.065 

12.  Amarilk) 27.267  537.000 

13.  Richirdson 25,332  592.500 

14.  North  East  (San  „  ,^ 

Antonio) 24.406  431,000 

15.  Ector  County 23,034  WJ-M? 

16.  Irving...... 21,049  350.905 

17.  Edgewood  (San  _  ^,_  ,,  „„ 

Antonio) 20,424  66.072 

18.  Arlington.. 19,112  M9,Ml 

19.  Aldine 18.076  190,000 

20.  Abilene 17,853  252,700 

21.  Garland 17.772  240.926 

22   Waco                   17.648  260,000 

23.  Wichi'taFalis 17,262  Z««.JjS 

24.  Laredo 16,671  83,000 

25.  Midland 16,604  363,000 

26.  Brownsville 15.997  109,000 

27.  Nonhside(San  ,«,  n«n      n  inn 

Antonio) 15,934  196.000      12.300 

28.  HarUndala(San  ,«,  «« 

Antonio) 15.6tt  101,500 

29   Tyler              14.999  349,000 

S.PbrtA"rthiir U.W  362,000 

31.  Hurst  Euleis-Bedlord....  14.150  lH'SSl 

32.  Beaumont 13.930  278,000 

33.  SanAngelo 13.708  90,750 

34.  Northeast  (Houston) 13,163  125,000 


20,079 
23,600 
16, 174 
10.067 

9,531 
19,624 
13,065 
20,652 
19.251 
17,400 

8,181 
19,694 
23,389 

17,659 
25.896 
16,670 

3,235 
20.398 
10.511 

8.638 
13,556 
14, 732 
14,411 

4,978 
21,862 

6,813 


6,480 
23,268 
24,300 
15,335 
19,956 
13,915 

9,496 


DISBURSEMENTS  OF  874  FUNDS  FOR  2  YEARS 


1968-69 


196»-70 


Year 


Entitlement 


Received 


Percentage 

received 


Year 


SUte 


0  .  5.337 

1 .  5.337 

2  .■..■.."....  5.607 

3 5.607 

4 5.895 

5"    5,895 

6""""      6,192 

7  "  ■ 6,192 

8 6.192 

9  6.507 

lb       6,507 

li: S.5W 

12 «.5S 

13 8.W 

14 •.S07 

15 f.W 

16- {.507 

17  plus 9.507 


1950-51     91.347.81  87,693.90 

1951-52 121,447.15  121,447.15 

1952-53 83.512.80  83.512.80 

1953-54 125.241.00  125.241.00 

1954-55       ....  105.522.30  105.522.30 

1955-56^   180,402.49  180,402.49 

1956-57 241,731.63  241.731.63 

1957-58 244,818.93  244,818.93 

1958-59 251.482.73  251.482.73 

1959-60 285.326.00  285,326.00 


TEACHERS  WITH  BACHELORS 


96.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 


Salary  supplement ^!52 

Substitute  teachers 63, 120 

Substitute  auxiliary .il'S? 

Supplement  general  maintenance. . .  160, 291 

Total '499,060 


267,400 
66,840 
14,499 

289,504 


■638,243 


I  Final  for  874  funds  for  1968-69  was  89.7  percent  of  entitle- 

tnMit 

'  Estimated  874  payment  lor  1969-70  at  100  percent  of  entitle- 
ment 


Harlandale 


Alamo 
Heights 


Andrews 


Garland        La  Marque 


Midland 


Northeast 


Northside       Richardson 


Said> 


5.800 
5.800 
5,957 
5,957 
6,245 
6.245 
6.542 
6.542 
6,542 
6,857 
6.857 
6,857 
6,957 


6.000 
6,072 
6,192 
6,312 
6.432 
6,552 
6,672 
6,792 
6.912 
7.032 
7,152 
7,272 
7.392 
7.512 
7,632 
7,752 
7.172 


6.900 
7,100 
7,300 
7,500 
7.700 
7,900 
8.100 
8.200 
8.300 
8.400 
8,500 
8,600 
8,700 
8,800 
8,900 
9,000 


5.937  6,800  6.500 

5.937  6,950  6,600 

6  207  7, 100  6. 720 

6  207  7,250  6,840 

6  495  7, 400  7. 012 

6, 545  7, 550  7. 132 

6,842  7,700  7,256 

6  842  7, 850  7, 376 

6.842  8,000  7.496 

7.157  8.150  7,639 

7.207  8,300  7,759 

7,207 7,879 

7, 207  

7.207 

/,  £9/   a  ..  ...*••••*••••*•*••**»*-*> 

7, 257  

7,257 


6  040  5,931  6,100  6,000 

6  160  5,931  6,100  6,000 

6  280  6.201  6,357  6.240 

6:410  6.201  6,357  6,240 

6  520  6,489  6.645  6,480 

6  640  6,489  6.645  6,480 

6  760  6.786  6.942  6.720 
6880                6,786                6,942  6,720 

7  000  6.786  6,942  6,960 
7  120  7.101  7.357  6.960 
7  240                    ...             7,357  7.200 

7  360 —  7,357  7,200 

7  4W .—  7.357  7,440 

7600 7.357  7,440 

7  WO  7,680 

7  840 ::::::: 7  go 

7  950  7,920 
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TEACHERS  WITH  MASTERS 


0         5,877  6.327  6,600  7  300  6^577  7  340  7  070 

*5::::::::::::::::::::  l^  i-^^  j.jj  f-igo  6,94  7950  im 

5 ^^7  1:1  :m4  I:6m  y.^  mm  jim 

I fSio  t'Too  7771  8,700  7,590  8,316  8,384 

I I-SJS  V}|o  7*924  8800  7:590  8.438  8.544 

9--- mS  ylS  im  8sSo  7'.640  8,560  8,704 

10 f.»JO  '.»*"  S'wi  9M0  7  982  8,682  8.855 

n «.»«  ?'|H  I'gl  |'?gg  7'^  8804  9015 

12 L}g  Z'lH  I'lil  o'2oo  7^  8926  9.175 

\l J'Jg  5;^  im  9:300  im  s.m  9.175 

\i ylS  7W  ttU  9400  8,392  9.170  9.175 

15 '•?**  i'Hf  rSyt  9  500  8,581  9,292  9,175 

5 Jli  I:"  9,1^  9:W0  mm  MU  917| 

iMuV.::::::::::::::  fM\  8:i8i  9.124  9.700  8.581  9,53s  9.175 

>  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District 

TABLE  VI.-SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  BEXAR  COUNTY.  TEX.-FEDERAL  FUNDS,  PUBLIC  LAW  874  ONLY 


6,440 

6,471 

6,627 

6.600 

6.590 

6,471 

^*?i 

6,600 

6,740 

6,471 

^^ 

6,840 

6,890 

6,471 

^^l 

6,840 

7,040 

6,786 

f-lil 

7.080 

7.190 

6,786 

^!J? 

7.0(0 

7.340 

7.101 

7.257 

7,320 

7,490 

7.101 

MS 

7,320 

7  640 

7  434 

7,590 

7,560 

7.790 

7,434 

7.590 

7,560 

7.940 

7  434 

7.590 

7,800 

8.090 

7.77$ 

7,932 

7,800 

8,240 

7,776 

7,932 

8,040 

8,390 

7,776 

7,932 

8,040 

8,540 

8,136 

8,292 

8,280 

8,690 

8,136 

8,292 

8,280 

8,840 

8,325 

I'll} 

8,520 

8,990 

8,325 

8.581 

8,760 

.       9.140 

8.325 

8.581 

9,000 

VMf 


Federally 

connected 

students 


Non-federally 

connected 

students 


Percent  of 
federally 

connected 

students 

of  total 


1964-65. 
1965-66. 
1966-67. 
1967-68. 
1968-69. 
1969-70. 


39,889 
43.423 
48,514 
59,988 
50,299 
50,385 


115,901 
119.710 
121,289 
125,912 
13L472 
m940 


25.60 
26.62 
28.57 
28.82 
27.67 
27.04 


Percent  of 

Operation  and 

874  funds  in 

maintenance 

operation  and 

Amount 

budget  for 

maintenance 

874  funds 

district 

budget 

»3, 354, 927 

(44,100,631 

7.61 

4,399.929 

50,683.318 

$.68 

5,230,031 

54,986,177 

9.51 

5,638.386 

62,920,013 

8.96 

6,186,033 

72,189,394 

8.57 

17,100,971 

81,538,004 

8.71 

>  Eligible  estimate. 

Note-  The  daU  above  is  based  upon  information  from  the  following  «*«>' Jistricts  inBexar 
County  Te"-  Alamo  Heights,  East  Central,  Edgewood,  Harlandale,  Judson,  North  East.  Northside, 
San  Antonio.  Somerset,  South  San,  Southside.  and  Southwest 


MARITIME  AUTHORIZATIONS,   1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having 
arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislativi  Clerk. 
HJl.  15945,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill.       ^^^^^__^ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  pnweed  for  10  minutes, 
notwithstanding  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness.   ^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


DOES  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  IN- 
CLUDE   THE    RIGHT    TO    INCITE 

MUTINY? 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  one  won- 
ders, sometimes,  what  the  outer  limits 
of  freedom  of  the  press  might  be.  Surely 
they  are  there,  Just  as  there  are  bound- 
aries of  freedom  of  speech.  I  remind 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  one  cannot  cry 
"fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

My  question  now  is.  Does  freedom  of 
the  press  Include  the  right  to  Incite 
mutiny? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  think  so.  Yet  I  believe 
a  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  re- 
porter has  come  perilously  close  to  at- 
tempting to  incite  mutiny  by  playing  on 
the  emotions  of  soldiers  .lust  before  they 


were  to  go  into  battle.  The  reporter's  in- 
terview was  brofwlcast  last  night. 

I  can  t>>i"*f  of  no  other  war  In  our  his- 
tory where  this  sort  of  thing  would  have 
been  permitted. 

It  is  a  rare  man,  indeed,  who  is  not 
filled  with  fear  and  apprehension  before 
the  battle.  Bravery  is  not  a  lack  of  fear; 
it  Is  the  ability  to  overcome  fear. 

And  yet  this  reporter  deliberately  at- 
tempted to  incite  and  increase  those 
fears. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that,  in 
some  cases,  a  concentrated  effort  is  being 
made  to  destroy  our  national  will  and 
character  by  playing  first  on  the  emo- 
tions of  our  battlefield  soldiers  and  then, 
by  feeding  the  results  back  home,  to  play 
on  the  emotions  of  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  long  let  this 
sort  of  effort  go  unchallenged,  lest  it  suc- 
ceed in  dividing  us  permanently.  A  na- 
tion of  doubters  In  the  rightness  of  their 
own  national  causes  cannot  long  survive 
either  a  threat  from  within  or  a  threat 
from  without.  Those  In  the  media  who 
deliberately  set  out  to  fill  the  pewle  with 
mistrust  and  anger  at  their  own  duly 
elected  leaders  do  our  country  no  service. 
In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  CBS  is  not  alone. 

David  Brlnkley,  whose  forte  is  not  re- 
porting but  playing  on  emotions,  told 
us  last  night  that  a  playground  in  an 
enemy  village  was  a  casualty  of  the 
war.  He  said : 

There  Is  sometlilng  Infinitely  sad  about 
a  Sherman  tank  running  over  a  see-saw. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something  in- 
finitely sad,  also,  about  the  killing  of 
American   soldiers  by  an  enemy  who. 


until  now,  was  allowed  to  kill  with  im- 
punity from  a  protected  sanctuary. 

And  there  ia  something  infinitely 
twisted  about  Mr.  Brinkley's  effort  to 
make  the  American  people  think  that 
America's  leaders  and  America's  soldiers 
are  in  the  business  of  fighting  little  chil- 
dren. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  to 
the  Members  of  this  Chamber  the  dia- 
log of  Gary  Sheppard's  interview  with 
our  troops,  so  that  they  can  Judge  for 
themselves  the  validity  of  what  I  say. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Oood  evening.  There  was  an  Indication 
today  that  North  Vietnam  may  be  launch- 
Ing  a  counter-oSenslTe  in  response  to  the 
stepped-up  allied  military  drive  In  Indo- 
china. Communist  forces  ojjeratlng  16  mllea 
below  Vietnam's  Demilitarized  Zone  at- 
tacked units  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division, 
killing  29  Americans  and  wounding  31.  And 
those  were  the  heaviest  VS.  losses  In  any 
single  engagement  In  almost  two  years. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  alllee  opened 
three  new  drives  Into  Cambodia.  Oary  Shep- 
pard  was  on  the  scene  as  one  of  the  VS. 
units  prepared  to  strike  Into  that  country. 
Here  Is  his  report: 

Alpha  Company,  3rd  Battalion,  22nd  In- 
fantry Regiment  didn't  know  where  It  was 
going  when  It  was  flown  Into  the  forward 
staging  area  at  Tien  Nhon(7) ,  only  five  miles 
from  the  Cambodian  border.  All  the  men 
were  told  was  they'd  be  moving  out  the 
next  morning  and  should  take  enough  C  ra- 
tions to  last  for  three  days.  But  then  the 
news  finally  began  to  spread.  Tomorrow, 
Alpha  Comprtmy  would  be  airlifted  by  heli- 
copter Into  Cambodia,  part  of  a  task  force 
of  nearly  4,000  American  soldiers  who  would 
attempt  to  wipe  out  a  major  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  base  camp  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border.  The  prospect  of 
fighting   the   enemy   Inside   Cambodia   and 
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each  sol- 


trbat  .  .  . 
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to  you? 
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or  unde- 
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lot 
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my  draft 

1  he   prob- 

ilnt?" 

of   Alpha 

and  It 

few    of 


well 


what  It  all  meant  raced  through 
dler's  mind. 

What  are  you  going  to  do? 

"I  don't  know.  ...  I'll  tell  you 
I'm  Just  going  with  them.   .    . 
with  the  rest  of  the  troops  becau^ 
worth  It  .  .  . 

Do  you  realize  what  can  happe^ 

"The  only   reas<»i  that   I'm   in 
Is  a  dishonorable,  a  bad  conduct, 
slrable    discharge — that    don't 
much   to  me.  It  means  a  whole 
father  and  my  relatives.  This  Is 
the  Army  now. 

Are  you  scared? 

"...  I   was  scared  when   I   got 
notice.    .    .    .   being   scared   ain't 
lem.  .  .  ,  yeah,  I'na  scared.  .  .  .  who 

Time   grew  shorter.   Other  men 
Company  began  to  speak  out  as 
became    apparent    that    there 
them  who  really  wanted  to  go. 

"Most  of  us  got  very  few  amm(> 
are  not  prepared.  We  are  Just 
notice,  really.  We  are  Just  really  not 

When  the  choppers  come  In  here 
while  and  load  you  guys  up  and 
m  there,  are  you  going  to  get 
you  going  to  stay  here? 

•Well.  It  really  depends  on  my 
all  for  what   they  ...  If  they  go, 
to  go.  It  really  don't  do  any  good 
few  of  us  to  stay.  Have  to  get  a 

How  many  of  the  men  here  do 
really  want  to  go  in  there  today? 

"Very  few.  But  there's  not  very 
them  willing  to  stand  up  for  what 
Is  right,  but  .  .  .  a  lot  of  them  wll 
go  on  In  anyway. 

Here.  I  might  add.  it  is  a|  leading 
question : 

Do  you  say  the  morale  Is  pretjy  low  In 
Alpha  Company? 

"Definitely.  Very  low." 

Why? 

"Well,  we've  been  getting  pusheil  around 
we  dont  get  supplies  like  we're  su  )posed  to, 
they  don't  tell  tis  what's  going  on  or  what 
we  Eire  going  to  do  or  anything,  s^  It's  very 
definitely  very  low." 

•What's  a  coward?  Clolng  Into 
will  that  make  us  heroes?  They 
us  there.  The  war  there  would  be 
thing  .  .  .  now   we   are   supposed 
some  village — a  village  which  you 
any    officer    around    here,   they 
where  we  are  going.  If  they  do 
telling  us." 

When  the  helicopters  arrive  to  cirry 
Company  to  a  new  war  In  Cambgdla 
was  some  hesitation  but  no  one 
hind.  Each  man  moved  out  whea 
given     the    signal  .  .  .  wondering 
what  he  wotUd  face  when  he  Jum 
the  helicopter  across  the  bearer 
too.  whether  he  woiUd  ever  make 
Gary  Sheppard,  CBS  News  at  Tlei 
near  the  Cambodian  border 

Mr.   President,  I  yield  back 
mainder  of  my  time. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINBS^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  I  ^ay  pro- 
ceed for  not  to  exceed  5  minutefc  without 
the  rule  of  germaneness  applying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WE  SHOULD  PRESERVE  BALANCE  OP 
POWER  IN  THE  MIDDLE  jEAST 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  <»re8ldent, 
the  United  States  should  im^nedlately 


sell  Phantom  and  Skyhawk  jet  war 
planes  to  Israel.  Much  overlooked,  due  to 
President  Nixon's  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can manpower  to  prosecute  a  ground  war 
in  Cambodia  and  escalating  our  fighting 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union  last 
week  crossed  the  Rubicon  in  its  Middle 
East  involvement  moving  from  the  role 
of  sponsor  and  supplier  to  active  partici- 
pant in  the  fighting  there. 

With  Soviet  pilots  now  flying  offensive 
and  defensive  missions,  the  Egyptians 
last  Wednesday  staged  a  major  ground 
attack  across  the  Suez  Canal,  striking 
Israel  positions  along  a  15-mile  front. 
Egyptian  oflBcials  described  the  action  as 
the  largest  engagement  between  Egyp- 
tians and  Israelis  since  the  1967  war. 

By  the  end  of  last  week.  27  Israeli  sol- 
diers had  been  killed  and  61  wounded  in 
the  intensified  fighting.  Such  a  high  cas- 
ualty rate  places  an  extremely  heavy 
burden  on  Israel.  The  death  of  27  sol- 
diers in  Israel  has  the  same  meaning  in 
» relation  to  total  population  as  would 
2,400  American  military  deaths. 

The  fact  is  that  Israeli  deaths  due  to 
enemy  action  have  increased  to  the  high- 
est level  since  last  June. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Egyptians'  new  boldness  is  a  sign  that 
Colonel  Nasser  feels  his  supply  lines  and 
population  centers,  guarded  by  members 
of  the  Soviet  Air  Force,  are  now  immune 
from  Israel  counterattack. 

It  is  a  small  step  from  the  defensive 
missions  which  the  Russians  are  cur- 
rently flying— in  which  on  at  least  one 
occasion  they  were  given  orders  to  engage 
the  Israelis  in  combat — to  offensive  mis- 
sions against  Israel  along  the  canal 
cease-fire  line. 

In  addition  to  Russian  pilots  from  its 
crack  air  force,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
supplied  Nasser  with  SAM-3  groimd-to- 
air  missiles  aroimd  Cairo  and  in  the  Nile 
Delta.  These  missiles  along  with  Soviet 
pilots  and  g\mners  now  serve  as  the  key 
instruments  of  Egyptian  defense  against 
low-flying  Israeli  fighter  bombers  along 
the  Suez  Canal  and  deep  inside  Egypt. 

Colonel  Nasser  evidently  believes  that 
with  this  fortified  air  protection,  the 
Israelis  will  be  unable  to  laimch  the  kind 
of  effective,  preemptive  strike  that  vir- 
tually decided  the  1967  6-day  war  within 
2  hours.  Also,  Nasser  is  hopeful  that 
this  air  defense  will  allow  him  to  carry 
out  his  self-declared  war  of  attrition 
against  the  Israelis  along  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  President.  Israel  is  a  Western- 
oriented  multi-party  democracy,  Amer- 
ica's only  true  friend  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  contrast,  the  Arab  nations  are  con- 
trolled by  anti-American  dictators  who, 
despite  their  abundant  natural  oil  re- 
sources, have  failed  to  shatter  the  glass 
of  antiquity  and  enter  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  Nixon 
made  his  recent  decision  not  to  sell  addi- 
tional Phantom  war  planes  to  Israel  it 
was  probably  because  he  believed  that 
the  SAM-3  missiles  alone  did  not  alter 
the  balance  of  air  power  against  Israel. 
Now  in  the  wake  of  actual  active  Russian 
participation  in  the  Middle  East  conflict 
and  the  joint  Russian -Egyptian  threat 
Israel  faces,  the  United  States  should  not 


hesitate  to  sell  planes  to  this  valiant  little 
nation. 

MARITIME    AUTHORIZATIONS,    1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  15945)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  the  pend- 
ing business  H.R.  15945? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  are  we  now 
back  on  the  rule  of  germaneness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Maritime  Administration  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-81  en- 
acted in  the  flrst  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  maritime  authorization  bill  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  have  authorized  a  total  of  $427 
million  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
and  reconstruction  of  vessels,  payment  of 
obligations  incurred  pursuant  to  operat- 
ing subsidy  contracts,  research  and  de- 
velopment expenses,  reserve  fleet  ex- 
penses, operation  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  at  King's  Point.  N.Y.,  and 
financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools. 

The  pending  bill  as  reported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
would  increase  the  authorization  by 
$2,420,000  or  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
over  the  amount  requested.  The  bulk  of 
the  increase,  $2.3  million,  represents  an 
amendment  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  your  committee  con- 
curs, that  would  have  the  effect  of  con- 
tinuing the  operation  of  the  nuclear 
vessel  Savannah.  The  second  amendment 
adopted  by  your  committee  increases  the 
authorization  for  financial  assistance  to 
State  marine  schools  by  $120,000.  I  will 
discuss  the  reasons  for  these  amendments 
in  more  detail  later  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  represent  the  flrst 
year  of  a  new  maritime  program  which 
has  as  its  objective  the  revitallzation  of 
our  merchant  fleet.  The  current  state 
of  our  merchant  marine  is,  I  am  certain, 
all  too  familiar  to  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  It  has  declined  to  the  point 
where  U.S. -flag  ships  now  carry  only 
about  6  p>ercent  of  our  own  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce.  The  present  U.S.  trade 
fleet  consists  of  approximately  650  ships, 
75  percent  of  which  are  over  20  years  of 
age.  By  comparison,  only  25  percent  of 
the  world's  merchant  fleet  is  over  20 
years  old.  The  U.S.  ships  are  now  past 
economic  useful  life,  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  estimates  that  85  percent 
of  the  old  ships  will  be  lost  to  our  mer- 
chant fleet  by  the  end  of  1973.  Clearly, 
we  are  facing  a  problem  of  massive  block 
obsolescence.  Unless  something  is  done 
soon,  the  situation  will  become  a  crisis. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the 
Senate  generally,  has  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  viable  merchant 
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marine  to  our  national  defense,  com- 
merce, and  balance  of  payments.  With 
respect  to  defense,  our  experience  in 
World  War  11.  Korea,  and  again  in  Viet- 
nam clearly  demonstrated  our  depend- 
ence on  the  merchant  marine.  In  Viet- 
nam, we  could  meet  the  need  only  by 
breaking  out  160  overage  vessels  from  the 
mothball  fleet— an  expensive  and  ineffi- 
cient expedient,  at  best.  The  ships  repre- 
sented all  that  were  usable  in  the  reserve 
fleet  and,  as  time  progresses,  even  fewer 
will  be  available  to  meet  future  contin- 
gencies. 

With  respect  to  our  commerce,  I  need 
repeat  just  one  fact:  Only  6  percent  of 
our  waterborne  foreign  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  American  ships.  This  means  that 
we  are  totally  dependent  on  foreign  na- 
tions  for   the   carriage  of  our   exports 
and  imports.  While  these  are  for  the 
most  part  friendly  countries,  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  in  a  time  of 
emergency  they  would  place  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  above  their  own 
interests.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  if 
needed  by  their  own  countries  or  else- 
where, they  would  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  our  commerce  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Likewise,  the  impact  on  our  balance 
of  payments  resulting  from  paying  for 
carriage  by  foreign  interests  is  substan- 
tial, and  totals  about  $1  billion. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  held  extensive  hearings  on 
maritime  policy  extending  over  a  period 
of  5  months.  These  hearings  documented 
and  confirmed  the  urgent  need  for  new 
initiatives  in  merchant  shipping.  On  Oc- 
tober 23,  1969.  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  recognizing  that 
urgent  need  and  proposing  a  new  pro- 
gram to  build  300  merchant  ships  over  a 
10-year  p>eriod.  The  legislation  to  effec- 
tuate the  program  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  in  late  December  and  introduced 
as  S.  3287  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  and  me,  in  a  showing  of 
bipartisan  support  for  the  objectives  of 
the  bill.  The  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee has  now  completed  its  hearings  on 
S.  3287  and  endorsement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill  was  virtually  imanimous 
in  witnesses  from  Government,  industry, 
labor,  and  elsewhere.  I  anticipate  that 
legislation  will  be  reported  out  in  the 
near  future,  recommending  a  new  mari- 
time program. 

In  the  meantime,  action  must  be  taken 
on  appropriations  for  fiscal  1971  which 
will  also  permit  the  initiation  of  the  new 
program.  In  that  regard,  H.R.  15945  au- 
thorizes $199.5  million  for  acquisition, 
construction,  and  reconstruction  of  ves- 
sels and  payment  of  construction  differ- 
ential subsidy.  This  will  permit  funding 
for  construction  of  19  new  ships  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  as  compared  to  10 
this  year,  and  is  the  same  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $193  million 
for  ship  operations  subsidies,  a  decrease 
of  over  $20  million  from  last  year,  repre- 
senting discontinuing  subsidy  payments 
to  certain  operators  who  no  longer  need 
operating  subsidy  to  be  competitive  on 


certain  trade  routes,  terminating  subsidy 
agreements  on  certain  profitable  trade 
routes  and  other  factors.  The  figure  is 
also  sufficient  to  extend  operating  sub- 
sidy to  two  new  operators. 

Also  included  in  the  authorization  is 
$19  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  which  represents  a  reduc- 
tion by  the  committee  of  $1.7  million  In 
the  administration's  request.  The  $1.7 
million  was  to  be  used  for  the  initial 
phase  of  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah.  The 
bill  also  provides  $4,675,000  for  continued 
preservation  of  the  reserve  fieet  and  $6.8 
million  for  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  King's  Point,  both  of 
which  are  identical  to  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

The  bill,  as  introduced  and  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  authorized 
$2,325,000    for    financial    assistance    to 
State     marine     schools     in    California, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,   and 
Texas.  The  committee  increased  this  au- 
thorization by  $120,000  to  permit  assist- 
ance   to    the    Great    Lakes    Maritime 
Academy  in  Michigan.  That  amount  is 
based  on  the  same  formula  applicable 
to  the  grants  to  the  other  State  marine 
schools.  The  reason  for  the  committee's 
action  is  that  none  of  the  other  swiademies 
currently  receiving  assistance  is  located 
on  the  Great  Lakes  or  specifically  trains 
mates  or  engineers  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  Great  Lakes.  There  is  a 
shortage   of   trained  personnel  on   the 
Great  Lakes  which  is  expected  to  grow, 
but  officers  from  the  other  coasts  cannot 
fill  the  need  because  they  do  not  have  the 
special   training  or  Ucenses   necessary. 
The  State  of  Michigan  has  established 
this  academy  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  both  houses  of  its  legislature  smd  has 
designated  capital   facilities   valued   at 
$600,000  for  its  operation.  The  amend- 
ment  recommended  by   the  committee 
will  authorize  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipation in  meeting  the  financial  needs 
of  this  institution,  on  the  same  basis  as 
assistance  is  now  furnished  to  the  other 
State  marine  schools. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  this 
were  not  done,  it  would  amount  to  dis- 
crimination against  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  its  marine  school,  compared  to 
the  maritime  schools  already  put  in  oper- 
ation in  five  other  States. 

The  last  item  in  the  bill  is  $4  million 
for  the  continued  operation  of  the  NS 
Savannah,  which  includes  an  extraordi- 
nary expense  to  install  a  new  fuel  core 
which  has  already  been  purchased  by  the 
Government.  The  annual  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  Savannah  is  $3.4  million.  The 
administration  had  originally  requested 
$1.7  million  for  the  initial  phase  of  layup 
of  the  ship  during  the  coming  yesu-,  the 
fun  cost  of  layup  over  the  next  3  years 
being  $9  million,  spread  over  3  years.  The 
House  of  Representatives  amended  the 
bill  to  authorize  funds  for  continued  op- 
eration. The  Maritime  Administration 
has  indicated  that  nuclear  propulsion 
will  be  an  important  part  of  future  mari- 
time technology.  Both  the  Germans  and 
Japanese  have  launched  nuclear  mer- 
chant ships  within  the  last  2  years.  If 
our  Nation  were  to  lay  up  the  Savannah 


now  and  then  try  to  assemble  a  new  nu- 
clear ship  program  in  a  few  years,  the 
cost  would  be  tremendous.  In  that  light, 
the  la3rup  of  the  Savannah  would  prove 
sua  imeconomlc  and  wasteful  decision. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  adopted 
the  amendment  made  by  the  House  so 
that  the  Savannah  can  be  part  of  an 
ongoing  nuclear  merchant  ship  program 
until  a  new  program  is  formulated. 

Mr,  President,  that  is  a  summary  of 
what  is  contained  in  this  blU.  It  repre- 
sents an  essential  first  step  in  revitalizing 
our  Nation's  maritime  capability,  an  ob- 
jective which  is  shared  by  the  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  the  Senate. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce  approved 
this  measure  unanimously  and  I  strongly 
\irge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  bill  their 
favorable  vote  now.  The  economy  and 
security  of  the  United  States  require  no 

less.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislativb  Clerk.  On 
page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  strike 
out  "$2,325,000"  and  insert   "$2,445,000." 


WASHINGTON  POST  EDITORIAL 
ON  ATTACK  CARRIERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  credibility  of  a  so- 
called  significant  study  of  military  tac- 
tical air  power.  This  discussion  is 
prompted  by  the  recent  publication  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  an  article  sum- 
marizing a  DOD  study  of  attack  carriers. 
We  all  know  the  power  of  the  printed 
word,  and  we  know  that  when  a  pub- 
lished work  goes  imchallenged  it  acquires 
a  certain  amotmt  of  authenticity  and  re- 
spectability. The  study  I  will  discuss  is 
not  an  awroved  DOD  report,  it  does  not 
have  authenticity,  and  it  has  been  re- 
pudiated at  the  highest  levels  In  the  Pen- 
tagon. In  spite  of  this,  it  has  received 
notoriety  and  Bernard  Nossiter's  article 
about  it  was  entered  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  April  30  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not 
taking  sides  in  an  argument  over  land- 
based  or  sea-based  tactical  air.  Both 
kinds  of  airpower  are  needed  and  each 
makes  its  own  special  contribution  to  the 
security  of  our  country.  Their  relative 
values  were  studied  very  carefully  by  the 
Joint  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
CVAN-70 — ^nuclear  attack  carrier — of 
which  I  wEis  a  monber.  It  was  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  that  subcommittee 
that  the  determination  of  relative  costs 
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of  a  land-based  and  sea-based  tactical 
air  were  not  definitive.  A  gaieral  esti- 
mate frequently  used  puts  these  costs  at 
a  1-to-l  ratio. 

Despite  the  significant  work  bf  the  sub- 
committee, critics  of  Defenst  procure- 
ment are  seizing  on  this  Washington  Post 
article  because  it  describes  a  study  that 
downgrades  aircraft  carriers  and  con- 
cludes that  the  fleet  can  be  c<it. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarki  to  follow 
will  show  that  Mr.  Nossiter'i  article  is 
based  on  a  study  that  has  peen  thor- 
oughly discredited  by  knowledgeable  au- 
thorities. As  such  it  has  no  place  as  evi- 
dence in  the  documentation  pf  military 
procurement. 

HISTORY    or    THK    BOSKNZWHd    STUDT 

The  "secret  Pentagon  study"  men- 
tioned by  the  Washington  Post  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Herbert  Roseniueig,  who 
was  formerly  with  Systems  Analysis  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  ^This  is  the 
office,  Mr.  President,  that  my  if riend  and 
colleague  from  South  Caroling,  the  Hon- 
orable Mendel  Rivers,  has  been  trying 
to  abolish  for  several  years,  xou  will  re- 
call that  not  long  ago  a  member  of  that 
ofBce  made  the  absurd  reconimendation 
that  the  Navy  sink  10  Polaris  Submarines 
because  they  were  too  expensive  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain.  I 

Mr.  Rosenzweig  is  now  with  Brook- 
ings Institute,  and  it  was  thire  that  he 
released  his  paper  on  attack  Icarrier  re- 
quirements and  the  relative  costs  of 
land-based  and  sea-based  tactical  air. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  trace  the  history 
of  Mr.  Rosenzweigs  work. 

The  issues  of  attack  carrier  force 
levels  suid  the  carrier  mooemization 
program  have  been  analyzed  extensively 
and  discussed  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment over  a  number  of  jyears.  The 
current  carrier  building  prcm-am  is  the 
result  of  DOD  and  congressional  deci- 
sions based  on  OSD,  JCS,  Air|  Force,  and 
Navy  analyses  and  judgment, 

The  methodology  used  in  Rbsenzwelg's 
paper  first  appeared  as  an  OSD — Sys- 
tems Analysis — draft  paper  several 
years  ago.  In  point  of  fact,  essentially 
the  same  analysis  and  conclusions  con- 
tained in  this  paper  were  iisued  twice 
during  1968-69  as  draft  staff]  studies.  In 
both  cases,  the  draft  staff  studies  were 
sent  for  service  comment,  and  In  both 
cases  the  analysis  was  not  a^Ie  to  stand 
in  the  light  of  service  review.  Neither 
paper  went  beyond  draft  status  and  the 
report's  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions were  not  reflected  in  t^ie  procure- 
ment program.  I 

The  second  appearance  oJ  this  anal- 
ysis in  draft  form  in  the  spiing  of  1969 
was  marked  by  rebuttals  and  general 
repudiation  on  the  grounds  that  ma- 
jor errors  in  cost  analysis,  method,  and 
conclusions  had  not  been  corrected. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  present  version 
of  the  Rosenzweig  study  reverts  back  to 
the  author's  original  position!  and  is  f\ir- 
ther  limited  by  his  inability  jto  substan- 
tiate and  fully  document  n^any  of  the 
numbers  used.  Accordingly.;  the  paper 
displays  much  of  what  the  I  author  be- 
lieves rather  than  what  can  l>e  proven. 


ICAJOB    XBROBS   AKO    OMISSIONS 

The  Rosenzweig  paper  does  not  fol- 
low one  of  the  common  first  principles 
of  cost-benefit  or  cost-effectiveness 
analysis.  The  usual  procedure  for  com- 
parative analysis  is  to  hold  either  cost 
or  effectiveness  constant,  and  compare 
the  alternatives  based  on  measurements 
of  the  other  factor.  The  paper  holds  nei- 
ther constant. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  other 
major  errors  which  I  shall  describe 
briefly.  These  are: 

First.  Understatement  of  the  defenses 
required  for  a  land-based  wing  of  tac- 
tical aircraft. 

Second.  Understatement  of  the  logis- 
tics requirements  for  the  land-based 
force.  This  appears  in  two  forms — un- 
derstatement of  tonnage  requirements 
and  overstatement  of  deployment  capa- 
bility of  the  transportation  used  to  sup- 
ply logistics  for  the  land  bases.  Further, 
there  is  an  understatement  of  the  pro- 
tective requirements  of  the  land-based 
logistic  train. 

Third.  Understatement  of  the  deploy- 
ment capability  of  the  sea-based  force 
by  selecting  for  the  problem  a  carrier 
that  Is  based  in  the  United  States  and 
which  is  then  subjected  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  having  to  deploy  over  the 
full  course.  Further,  the  carrier  can  pre- 
sumably have  the  added  disadvantage  of 
being  based  on  the  wrong  coast.  This 
portion  of  the  analysis  so  radically  de- 
parts from  any  foreseeable  real  world 
situation  as  to  force  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  precepts  of  the  paper  were 
followed,  the  Navy  and  JCS  planners 
would  have  to  be  Judged  completely  ir- 
responsible. 

Fourth.  Overstatement  of  sea-based 
costs,  including,  for  example,  the  sea  de- 
fenses required  for  the  imderway  re- 
plenishment ships  but  not  including 
escort  costs  to  the  MSTS  ships  used  for 
supplying  a  land  base. 

Fifth.  The  method  of  determining  de- 
ployment time  of  the  aircraft  carriers  in 
this  paper  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  real  world  factors  of  force  size, 
deployment  policy,  or  national  Interests. 
The  carrier  is  given  only  a  50-50  chance 
of  being  on  the  right  coast  and  is  not 
given  any  credit  for  being  deployed  when 
needed. 

Sixth.  In  his  study  Mr.  Rosenzweig 
utilizes  a  land-based  air  warfare  system 
that  carmot  deploy,  cannot  defend  its 
base,  and  cannot  support  itself  logls- 
ticaUy. 

Seventh.  Finally,  Mr.  Rosenzweig's  re- 
port is  based  on  a  number  of  question- 
able assumptions.  These  are: 

That  petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants 
are  available. 

That  the  transport  logistic  aircraft 
are  totally  invulnerable  while  en  route  to 
the  combat  zone,  while  in  the  air  in  the 
combat  zone,  and  while  on  the  ground  in 
the  combat  zone. 

That  adequate  numbers  of  bare  bases 
will  be  available  wherever  we  need  to 
flght. 

That  such  bare  bases  that  do  exist  will 
be  Immediately  available  for  exclusive 
Air  Force  use. 


That  the  threat  to  land  bases  from 
enemy  ground  attacks  is  very  unlikely. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  need 
only  to  point  out  that  the  author  failed 
to  obtain  approval  of  his  study  while  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Since  he  uses  the  same  dis- 
credited methodology  in  his  new  report, 
its  quality  Is  far  below  the  standards 
normally  adhered  to  by  professionals  In 
the  fields  of  systems  analysis  and  cost 
effectiveness  analysis.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Rosenzweig  was  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Joint  conunittee  on  CVAN-70  to  tes- 
tify, but  for  reasons  not  exactly  clear  to 
us,  he  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  President.  I  Just  wanted  to  set  the 
record  straight  and  provide  evidence 
showing  that  the  report  on  which  the  ar- 
ticle was  written  has  little  standing  in 
the  defense  and  scientific  commvmity. 


MARITIME    AUTHORIZATIONS,    1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  fH.R.  15945)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  2,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  11,  to  strike  out  "$2,325,000"  and 
insert  "$2,445,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  recognize  that  we  need  a 
merchant  marine  sailing  under  the 
American  flag.  I  also  recognize  that  we 
cannot  sustain  an  American  merchant 
marine  in  view  of  the  wide  difference  in 
our  existing  wage  rates  and  the  interna- 
tional wage  rates  unless  we  have  some 
form  of  subsidy.  By  the  same  token,  I 
realize  that  we  cannot  keep  our  Ameri- 
can shipyards  operating  unless  there  is 
a  differential  subsidy  to  offset  to  some 
extent  some  of  the  increased  cost  of 
wages  in  this  country  as  compared  with 
those  paid  in  foreign  shipyards. 

I  recognize  those  points,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  also  recognize  that  the  for- 
mula for  the  subsidy  for  the  American 
merchant  marine  as  it  has  existed  over 
the  past  several  years  is  completely 
wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Amer- 
ican  taxpayers.  It  has  developed  to  the 
point  that  the  companies  themselves 
have  very  little  interest  in  holding  down 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  or 
the  operation  cost  because  the  subsidy 
has  reached  the  point  where  any  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  a  ship  or  the  cost 
of  labor  almost  automatically  is  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

A  good  example  of  that  was  pointed 
out  to  me  when  I  was  talking  to  some 
of  the  shipowners  at  the  time  of  the 
merchant  marine  shipping  strike  on  the 
east  coast.  They  said  it  had  reached  the 
point  where,  as  owners  of  the  companies 
affected,  they  had  no  interest  whatso- 
ever in  negotiations  on  wage  rates  with 
members  of  the  union,  because  they  had 
reached  the  point  of  no  return  to  the 
extent  that  any  increases  in  wages 
agreed  upon  would  only  result  in  an  In- 
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creased  subsidy,  which,  under  the  law, 
would  be  provided  by  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  the  real  negotiator  was  the 
Federal  Government.  It  was  the  only 
negotiator  because  to  the  extent  that 
wages  were  increased  the  taxpayers  as- 
sumed the  entire  cost. 

That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  existing  formula  any  further  increase 
in  the  wage  rates  as  compared  to  the 
wage  rates  on  the  International  labor 
market  would  automatically  be  absorbed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

So  we  had  this  rather  Ironic  situation 
at  the  time:  The  management,  very  nat- 
urally, wanted  the  ships  back  in  opera- 
tion. Labor  wanted  the  increased  wage 
rates.  So  we  had  both  management  and 
labor  working  together,  putting  pressure 
on  the  Government  negotiator  to  go 
ahead  and  agree  to  terms — any  kind  of 
terms  so  far  as  management  was  con- 
cerned—to get  the  ships  moving:  and 
that,  of  course,  put  both  management 
and  labor  on  the  same  side,  against  the 
American  taxpayers. 

We  have  the  same  situation  prevailing 
in  the  construction  of  ships.  The  Govern- 
ment now,  in  effect,  underwrites  the  extra 
cost  of  the  ship  as  compared  with  non- 
domestic  shipyards. 

Therefore,  the  companies  have  very 
little  interest  in  really  getting  down  to 
hard  bargaining  with  the  shipyards  to 
try  to  get  the  cost  of  this  $30  or  $40  mil- 
lion ship  down  by  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  After  all.  the  extra  cost  is 
going  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Government; 
so  why  should  they  be  a  hard  bargainer? 
'I  think  we  need  a  formula  which  puts 
some  finsuicial  incentive  on  both  man- 
agement and  labor,  whereby  they  can 
lose  something.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  perpetuate  a  system  where  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  always  the  goat,  when 
he  is  not  even  sitting  in  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  Therefore,  I  shall  not  support 
the  passage  of  this  bill  today.  I  believe  it 
is  Just  a  perpetuation  of  existing  for- 
mulas which,  over  the  years,  have  not 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

The  administration  promised  last  year 
to  send  down  a  bill  which  would  revise 
this  subsidy  formula  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  as  far  as  the  taxpayers  are  con- 
cerned. I  understand  the  committee  Is 
giving  that  matter  its  consideration.  I 
shall  not  pass  amy  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  that  bill  or  on  whether  it  is  better  or 
worse  than  this  one.  although  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  much  worse. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  wish  to  reserve  the  right  to  evalu- 
ate it  after  it  is  reported  and  after  we 
see  in  what  form  it  is.  I  shall  not  be 
supporting  It  unless  it  represents  a  sub- 
stantial revision  of  the  existing  inequi- 
table formula,  which  does  not  protect 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers. 

I  think  it  Is  unfortunate  that  this 
particular  bill  has  come  before  us  be- 
fore the  committee  is  willing  to  present 
to  the  Senate  the  major  bill  revising  this 
whole  formula.  I  repeat,  I  think  we  need 
a  merchant  marine.  I  think  our  merchant 
marine  problems  must  be  recognized  aaid 


faced.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not 
willing  to  proceed  imless  we  correct  the 
present  Inequitable  formula. 

I  Eun  a  great  believer  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system  in  this  coimtry,  and  I 
have  strongly  supported  it  over  the  years. 
But  with  our  free  enterprise  system  there 
goes  a  responsibility,  and  I  think  the 
maritime  industry  has  not  accepted  its 
responsibility  as  it  should  imder  existing 
law. 

This  Is  an  authorization  bill.  I  have 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  concurs  that  its  pass- 
age at  this  time  does  not  bind  Congress 
to  this  amount  when  the  appropriation 
bills  come  before  us. 

Therefore,  I  shall  not  make  a  major 
Issue  of  It  at  this  time  but  merely  serve 
notice  that  when  the  appropriations 
come  before  the  Senate  I  shall  be  taking 
an  active  interest  In  the  matter,  and  try- 
ing to  roll  it  back  to  a  realistic  level. 

If  in  the  meantime  the  major  bill  con- 
taining a  more  realistic  formula  is  not 
acted  on— and  I  hope  It  will  be  done  be- 
fore then — I  reserve  the  right  when  the 
appropriation  bills  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, for  myself  and  other  Senators  who 
feel  these  subsidies  are  getting  out  of 
line,  to  have  it  understood  that  we  are 
not  binding  ourselves  by  this  bill  at  this 
time.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear,  however, 
that  I  am  not  voting  for  this  bill  today 
because  I  personally  would  have  recom- 
mended that  we  withhold  any  twtlon  Ha- 
iti, such  time  as  we  are  ready  to  face  the 
Issue  head-on. 

The  committee  felt  that  they  did  not 
have  the  time  to  do  it  at  this  time,  and 
I  shall  not  get  Into  a  debate  on  that 
point.  I  merely  repeat.  I  think  we  do 
need  a  merchant  marine  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  think  that  In  order  to  have 
It.  It  has  to  have  some  form  of  govern- 
ment subsidy.  I  accept  that,  both  as  to 
ship  construction  and  operational  sub- 
sidies. 

But  I  want  it  clear  that  I  think  that 
the  existing  law  is  far  too  lenient  as  far 
as  the  maritime  industry  is  concerned 
and  does  not  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  American  taxpayers.  For  that  rea- 
son I  shall  vote  against  this  bill.  When 
the  appropriation  bill  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  a  later  date  if  this  formula  has 
not  been  corrected  I  shall  be  taking  an 
active  Interest  In  trying  to  oppose  some 
of  these  measures  that  are  recommended 
here  today. 

With  the  understanding  that  this  Is 
not  a  binding  commitment  for  any  defi- 
nite appropriations  I  yield  the  floor  with 
this  expression  of  opposition. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  legislation  enacted  in  the  90th 
Congress,  the  Senate  is  called  upon  to  en- 
act authorizing  legislation  as  a  precon- 
dition to  enacting  an  appropriation  bill 
for  programs  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. This  is  the  3d  year  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  had  before  it  the  annual  mari- 
time authorization  and,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation  passed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress establishing  the  authorization  re- 
quirement, I  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
proving  beneficial  to  an  enlightened  and 


Increased  effort  on  behalf  of  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

This  year's  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
15945.  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion, for  it  represents  the  first  page  of 
the  last  chapter  in  the  long  struggle  to 
revitalize  our  merchant  marine.  I  have 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years  and  during 
all  those  years  I  have  had  a  special  in- 
terest in  and  concern  for  the  strength  of 
our  merchant  fleet.  I  have  long  advocated 
and  diligently  worked  for  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  because  I  believe  that  it  is 
indispensible  to  our  national  defense  and 
vital  to  our  economic  well-being.  Con- 
sequently, the  decline  of  our  maritime 
capability  and  the  neglect  that  long  pre- 
vailed in  our  Government  has  been  a 
source  of  grave  concern  to  me. 

There  is  little  need  to  detail  the  decline 
of  our  merchant  fleet.  The  facts  are 
available  to  all  of  us  and  all-too-familiar 
to  most  of  us.  While  this  Nation's  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  and  trade 
with  foreign  nations  has  grown  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate,  we  have  become  totally  de- 
pendent on  foreign  interests  to  sustain 
the  lifeline  of  our  trade.  Ninety-four  per- 
cent of  our  waterbome  foreign  commerce 
is  carried  on  foreign  flag  vessels.  While 
the  world  fleet  has  Increased  by  61  per- 
cent In  the  last  15  years,  our  prlvatdy 
owned  fleet  has  decreased  by  almost  25 
percent  to  the  point  where  we  are  now 
rated  16th  in  world  shipbuilding  statis- 
tics. Three-quarters  of  our  merchant 
fleet  is  over  20  years  old  and  will  soon  be 
totally  obsolete. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  troubling  me  about  our  mer- 
chant marine.  Now  we  are  taMng  action 
to  remedy  this  situation.  For  the  flrst 
time  in  many  years  the  Senate  has  be- 
fore it  a  plan  to  rebuild  our  merchant 
fleet  that  has  the  full  support  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  pending  bill  would 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  flrst 
year  of  that  program.  The  $199.5  million 
provided  for  ship  construction  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  19  ships.  It  Is  a  modest 
beginning  in  light  of  the  tremendous 
need,  but  represents  a  necessary  first  step 
to  attaining  a  rate  of  30  ships  per  year 
by  fiscal  1973. 

I  believe  that  the  urgent  need  for  such 
a  program  Is  beyond  dispute.  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  budget  limitations  forced  upon 
us  by  the  economic  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing, and  am  well  aware  of  the  vast 
demands  upon  the  Federal  budget  dollar 
for  badly  needed  domestic  programs.  I 
have  long  supported  and  worked  for 
many  of  these  domestic  programs  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  I  should  also  point 
out  in  that  regard  that  the  bill  before 
us  has  considerable  merit:  shipyards 
have  traditionally  employed  large  num- 
bers of  the  poor,  minority  groups,  and 
marginally  skilled  workers.  Most  of  our 
shipyards  are  located  in.  or  on  the  edge 
of,  depressed  areas  and  the  Increased 
activity  which  will  result  from  a  new 
building  program  will  generate  substan- 
tial numbers  of  Jobs  and  new  economic 
opportunities  for  these  persons— a  result 
to  be  desired  In  these  times  of  rising  un- 
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emplojrment  and  increasind  economic 
hardships.  Likewise,  the  nefr  program 
will  help  to  arrest  the  decline  in  jobs  for 
seafaring  labor,  a  situation  'which  has 
reached  crisis  proportions  and  which  has 
brought  misery  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families.  I 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rebuilding  of  I  our  marl- 
time  capability  is  deserving  df  consider- 
able priority,  and  that  the  pjending  bill 
reflects  that  priority  appra^jriately.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
bill  their  favorable  consideraition. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  in  a  little  late, 
but  I  have  listened  with  a  sor  t  of  feeling 
of  nostalgia  to  my  good  fiiend  from 
Delaware  talking  about  the  merchant 
marine  bill.  Over  the  years  he  and  I 
have  had  more  illuminating  debates — at 
least  we  thought  so — over  me:  chant  ma- 
rine matters  than  any  other  diebates  that 
ever  took  place  in  the  Senate  The  prob- 
lem is  that  each  time  we  woui  d  get  going 
about  the  controversial  merchant  ma- 
rine, many  Senators  would  leave,  and  we 
would  just  be  talking  to  each  other.  But 
when  Senators  read  the  Rec(ird.  I  think 
they  usually  foimd  the  deba  es  were  il- 
luminating about  the  problems  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

So  I  shall  miss  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. Sometimes  we  would  ge  t  to  a  point 
where  Senators  would  com;  back  in: 
they  thought  maybe  we  were  going  to 
have  a  real  fight  about  something.  But 
through  it  all,  the  Senator  has  been  very 
gracious,  and  through  it  ali  he  has,  I 
think,  helped  us  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  some  of  these  matters.  Because  of  it, 
I  think  we  have  had  better  Mils. 

Of  course,  most  of  these  mutters  came 
with  the  appropriation  bills  rather  than 
the  authorizations.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  spent  a  great  <  eal  of  time 
on  the  new  maritime  bill.  He  and  his 
subcommittee  have  heard  a  great  many 
witnesses,  and  I  think  they  [have  come 
up  with  a  bill  which,  whilfe  it  is  not 
exactly  what  I  would  like — 1  would  like 
to  do  more  for  the  American  merchant 
marine — Is  a  bill  that  is  gojng  to  start 
us  on  the  way  upward  towaird  an  ade- 
quate American  merchant  m^uine. 

Our  merchant  marine,  Mr.  President, 
is  literally  our  fourth  arm  iof  defense. 
Anytime  something  happens  In  the  world 
involving  this  country,  we  call  upon  the 
merchant  marine  to  be  the  tfourth  arm 
of  defense.  In  World  War  n.  the  private 
American  merchant  marine  Iwas  inade- 
quate. We  had  to  build  a  lot  <if  ships,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  enough  ships  at 
that  time :  but  it  carried  96  percent  of  all 
our  trafBc  overseas  for  our  people.  The 
same  Is  true  in  connection  with  our  prob- 
lems in  Southeast  Asia.  We  would  like  to 
keep  an  adequate  American  merchant 
marine,  flying  the  American  flag,  because 
it  Is  needed  in  both  war  and  pieace.  As  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  have  stated 
many  times,  we  do  not  think  it  is  right 
that  the  American  merchant  inarine  now 
carries  only  about  6  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports and  imports. 

There  was  a  great  deal  ol  discussion, 
and  many  conferences,  betwc  en  the  Sen- 


ator from  Louisiana  and  myself  and  oth- 
ers, in  trying  to  work  out  something  we 
could  all  live  with.  I  think  this  measure  is 
a  step  forward,  and  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  getting  the 
authorization  before  the  Senate  prompt- 
ly. Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  I,  when  the  appropriation  comes 
along,  before  he  says  adieu  to  us,  will 
engage  in  one  more  controversy.  If  so,  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  illuminating. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  enjoy  it. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  over 
the  years  I  have  been  rather  critical  of 
the  formula  under  which  the  maritime 
subsidy  has  been  arranged.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  and  I  have  debated 
this  issue  on  numerous  occasions,  and  I 
hope,  as  he  says,  that  we  shall  have  an- 
other opportunity  at  a  later  date  when 
the  appropriation  bill  is  before  us. 

I  do  say  that  at  no  time  have  I  taken 
exception  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  or  his  dedication  to 
having  a  soxmd  American  merchsmt  ma- 
rine. He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
that,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  never 
questioned  the  fact  that  I,  too,  believe  in 
a  strong  American  merchant  marine  im- 
der  the  American  flag  and  in  the  Im- 
portance of  it. 

Our  difference  is  just  a  difference  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  would  approach 
it  as  to  the  subsidy  formula.  I  have  very 
strong  feelings  as  to  my  belief  that  the 
present  formula  is  far  too  liberal.  He  like- 
wise has  his  own  views. 

We  each  have  expressed  them  in  our 
own  forceful  marmer,  but  we  have  done 
it  as  friends.  We  came  on  the  floor  as 
friends,  and  I  have  enjoyed  very  much 
my  work  with  the  Senator.  I  served  as  a 
member  of  his  committee  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  fact  that  we  have  differed 
on  this  subsidy  formula,  and  the  fact  that 
we  differ  today  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
ceeding to  pass  this  bill,  do  not  in  any 
way  diminish  my  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

As  one  who  is  leaving  the  Senate  after 
this  year  I  want  to  say  that  I  shall  al- 
ways have  fond  memories  of  my  debates 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington.  I 
may  even  come  back  some  day  to  hear 
him  carry  on  that  discussion  with  some 
of  my  successors. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  feeling  Is 
mutual. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  pending  bill, 
HJl.  15945.  This  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  certain  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Even  more  important  is  the  rela- 
tion of  this  bill  to  a  bold  program  of  the 
future  armounced  by  the  administration. 
As  noted  in  the  appendix  to  the  budget 
forflscal  1971: 

The  1971  budget  Includes  Initial  funding 
for  a  t«n-year  program  of  ship  construction 
and  relat«d  activities  designed  to  revitalize 
the  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  President.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
on  October   23,    1969,   President   Nixon 


submitted  his  message  transmitting  rec- 
ommendations for  a  new  shipbuilding 
program.  This  bill,  H.R.  lo945,  repre- 
sents a  flrst  step  in  the  much  needed 
and  Ion;'  overdue  revitalization  of  our 
Nation's  merchant  marine.  In  the  words 
of  President  Nixon,  the  program  is  "one 
of  challenge  and  opportunity." 

As  we  noted  earlier,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  includes  an 
amendment  to  authorize  support  for  a 
newly  established  State  Maritime  Acad- 
emy to  serve  the  Great  Lakes  on  the 
same  basis  that  support  is  provided  for 
the  other  State  academies  previously  es- 
tablished. The  committee  amendment, 
already  adopted,  authorizes  funding  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Maritime  Academy  at 
Northwestern  Michigan  College,  so  that 
this  major  region  of  our  Nation  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  and  benefit  from 
the  "challenge  and  opportunity  "  of  the 
administration's  new  maritime  program. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
represents  the  flrst  of  many  hoped-for 
milestones  in  the  advancement  of  our 
Nation's  shipping  capability.  In  the 
words  of  President  Nixon, 

It  is  my  hope  and  exp^i.-tatlon  that  this 
program  will  introduce  a  new  era  In  the 
maritime  history  of  America,  an  era  In  which 
our  shipbuilding  and  ship  operating  Indus- 
tries take  thler  place  once  again  among  the 
vigorous  competitive  Industries  of  this 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  for  his  leadership  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  who 
chairs  our  full  committee,  and  the  oth- 
ers who  worked  on  this  measure,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  join  in  the  hope  and  expectation  ex- 
pressed by  President  Nixon,  and  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  pass  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HR.  15945)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


COAST    GUARD    AUTHORIZATIONS. 
1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
849, H.R.  15694. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  15694,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
controversy  surounding  this  authoriza- 
tion at  all.  and  I  would,  therefore,  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  proceed  to  vote 
upon  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  If  there  be  no  amendments 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15694)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LONG  AND 
OTHER  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  has 
again  demonstrated  his  outstanding 
legislative  skiU  and  ability.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  maritime  authorization,  de- 
signed to  maintain  a  healthy  merchant 
marine,  he  has  added  another  splendid 
achievement  to  his  already  abundant 
record  of  public  service.  With  passage 
of  the  Coast  Guard  authorization  so 
swiftly  his  achievements  today  have  been 
made  doubly  meaningful. 

Senator  Longs  strong  advocacy,  his 
flne  presentation  and  leadership,  and 
his  hard  work  on  both  of  these  measures 
are  to  be  commended  deeply.  Passage  of 
two  such  important  proposals  in  a  single 
day — both  under  the  guidance  of  one 
Senator — is  a  rare  achievement  indeed. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  deserves 
our  high  commendation  as  well.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  he 
has  again  devoted  his  most  effective 
legislative  skills  to  two  highly  important 
matters.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  also  contributed  greatly 
to  these  successes.  His  thoughtful  views, 
his  splendid  cooperation  and  support 
were  vital  to  such  swift  and  efficient  Sen- 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  should  be  singled  out  for 
his  participation.  Though  he  opposed  the 
maritime  measure,  he  offered  his  views 
with  great  sincerity  and  cooperated  to 
assure  final  disposition  this  afternoon. 
To  him  and  again  to  Senator  Long  and 
to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  we  are  grateful. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 


suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Cotton)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 


STUDENT  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  upon  emerg- 
ing from  a  committee  session  this  morn- 
ing, I  found  the  hallway  fUled  with  stu- 
dents. Including  four  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  Upon  reaching  my  office,  I 
found  another  delegation  waiting  there, 
from  several  States,  including  my  State 
of  Tennessee. 

Although  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  constituents  at  any  time, 
anywhere,  and  I  invariably  draw  from 
such  communication  wisdom  and  help- 
ful criticism,  and,  sometimes,  strength, 
I  rise  at  this  moment  to  urge  the  students 
of  my  State  not  to  come  to  Washington 
this  weekend. 

I  have  received  long-distance  calls 
from  parents,  from  faculty  members,  and 
from  students,  about  the  possibUity  of 
demonstrations,  meetings,  debates,  dis- 
cussions, and  protest  meetings  this  week- 
end in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr  President,  I  doubt  whether  such 
wUl  be  helpful.  I  wish  the  students  to 
know  that  Members  of  the  Senate  are  as 
troubled  as  they  can  possibly  be  about 
war. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  have  a 
fixed  and  certain  conclusion  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  what  the  Senate  itself  should 
now  do.  We  are  a  bicameral  Congress. 
Even  though  the  Senate  could  reach  a 
consensus,  the  legislative  brance  can  only 
affirmatively  act  by  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President.  Without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  President,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  are  required. 

So  let  me  call  this  fundamental  of  our 
working  democracy  to  the  attention  of 
the  students  from  my  State,  many  of 
whom  I  find  are  already  here,  demanding 
that  Congress  act.  And  from  the  tele- 
phone calls  I  have  had.  many  more  of 
the  students  are  contemplating  coming 
to  Washington  or  are  en  route. 

I  do  not  wish  to  predict  violence  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  this  weekend.  I 
know  that  many  thousands  came  to  a 
meeting  a  few  months  ago,  and  It  was 
without  significant  violence.  It  may  be 
that  this  can  occur  again. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  violence  here  or 
on  any  campus  in  America.  Violence  wUl 
not  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  Violence  has 
no  good  fruit.  Violence  is  destruction.  I 
hope  that  all  will  refrain  from  it. 

I  only  arose,  Mr.  President,  to  give  a 
message  to  the  parents  and  the  faculty 
and  the  students  who  have  been  calling 
me  and  to  urge  them  to  manifest  their 
sentiments  In  their  own  communities,  to 
exercise  their  citizenship  and  their  right 
of  petition  at  their  own  institutions  and 
in  their  own  places  of  residence.  This  is, 
perhaps,  gratuitous  advice  and  perhaps 
unwanted.  But  because  I  am  apprehen- 
sive, because  I  am  aware  of  the  recent 
tragedy  on  the  campus  at  Kent  State 


University  in  Ohio,  and  also  because  I  am 
genuinely  interested  in  the  cause  of  a 
peaceful  settlement,  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  this  horribly  bloody  war,  I  wish 
to  avoid  even  the  prospect  of  violence 
and  intemperance. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  many  peo- 
ple are  saying  that  our  system  has  broken 
down,  that  it  does  not  work.  I  do  not 
share  this  doubt. 

The  processes  of  democracy  do  not 
work  perfectly.  But  the  great  Winston 
Churchill  expressed  the  view,  if  I  might 
paraphrase  him,  that  democracy  is  the 
worst  system  of  government  except  any 
other  kind  that  has  been  suggested. 

Our  system  must  work.  We  must  make 
it  work,  and  the  students  must  help  to 
make  it  work. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  student*  are 
alone  in  being  frustrated  and  in  being 
concerned  about  the  war,  particularly 
about  the  invasion  of  Cambodia.  Ten- 
sions are  high  all  over  the  country.  And 
a  constitutional  crisis  may  be  In  the  mak- 
ing. But  this  is  not  a  crisis  that  can  be 
solved  by  protest  meetings.  It  is  not  a 
crisis  that  can  be  solved  by,  nor  should 
it  be  approached  with,  any  threat  of 
violence.  Acts  of  violence,  should  they 
accidentally  occur — and  we  know  that 
there  are  always  dangers  of  an  accidental 
shot^might  trigger  something  other 
than  accidentsd  violence.  Accidental 
violence  will  not  contribute  to,  but  will 
postpone  and  make  the  working  of  the 
process  more  difficult. 

I  address  these  remarks  to  the  parents, 
teachers,  and  students  of  my  own  State. 
I  do  not  propose  to  speak  for  others.  If 
my  message  reaches  others,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  doubt  that  mass  meetings 
and  mass  protests  now.  In  the  inflsuned 
climate  of  today,  will  be  helpful.  There 
Is  a  grave  risk  of  harmful  incidents. 

I  repeat  that  I  would  not  deny  the 
right  of  people  peacefully  to  assemble  if 
I  could,  and  I  carmot.  No  one  can.  That 
is  the  flrst  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  deny 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  either, 
but  there  are  times  and  places  when  one 
should  not  scream  "flre."  And  this  is  a 
time,  Mr.  President,  when  it  is  dangerous 
for  crowds  to  gather  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  where  many  may  scresma  "flre." 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  ITS  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF 
JUDGE  HARRY  A.  BLACKMUN  TO 
BE  AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OP 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  file 
its  report  on  the  nomination  of  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  any  minority  or  individual 
views   during  the  adjournment  of  the 

The  ipRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gtni- 
Nry) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presiqent.  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PresiBent 
asked  the  majority  leader 
the  purpose  of  asking  him 
give  us  some  idea  of  the 
the  rest  of  the  week  and  next 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
delighted  to  respond  to 
nority  leader.  The  calendar 
cally  clear.  There  is  no 
calendar  which  collectively 
Ion.  would  take  more  thar 
So  on  that  basis,  rather  than 
tomorrow  just  for  the  _ 
in.  I  make  the  foUowing  request 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  MAY  11, 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. J  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ttat  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  busii  ess  today.  It 
stand  in  adjourrmient  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordere  i. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  fc»resldent.  on 
Monday  It  Is  Intended  to  *ke  up  these 
minor  unobjected-to  items  on  the 
calendar,  and  then  turn  tc  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Blackmim  io  be  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Whether  the  nominatioh  can  be  dis- 
posed of  on  Monday  remaihs  to  be  seen, 
but  if  it  cannot  on  Monday,  it  will  be 
voted  on  on  Tuesday  at  an  hour  certain, 
if  that  turns  out  to  b'^  tha  case. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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HARRY   S.    TRUMAN 
RESERVOIR. 


DAM    AND 


MISSOURI 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  3778, 
which  was  reported  earlier  today  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.        i 

The  LiGisLATivE  Clerk.  A  bilKS.  3778) 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Kaysinger 
Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoin  Osage  River 
Basin,  Mo.,  to  the  Harry  SJ  Truman  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Missouri' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFllCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  I 

There  being  no  objectl(*n,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President,  in 
conjunction  with  my  distfnguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Eagleton),  who  is  in  the 
Chamber  with  me  this  aftpmoon.  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  Senate  |jas  before  it  a 
bill  to  roiame  the  Kaysinger  Bluff  Dam 
and  Reservoir  in  Missouri  after  Mis- 
souri's No.  1  citizen.  Harty  S.  Truman. 

Although  there  is  precjedent  for  this 
action,  it  is  unique  to  niime  a  Federal 
project  after  a  living  i4dividual.  Cer- 


tainly, however,  Harry  Truman  stands 
above  ail  others  in  deserving  this  honor. 

In  1945,  Harrj-  Truman,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  stated: 

The  development  of  our  n&txiral  resoiircee 
calls  for  men  of  courage,  of  vision,  of  endur- 
ance, just  as  In  the  pioneering  days  of  old. 

Harry  Truman  was  just  such  a  man 
himself;  and  over  his  many  decades  of 
public  service  he  championed  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  particularly  the  cause  of  water 
resource  development,  displaying  far- 
sightedness and  dedication  which  we  all 
benefit  from  today. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  great  service  to  his  Nation,  on  April 
30.  Senator  Eagleton  and  I  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  3778,  to  change  the  name  of  Kay- 
singer Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Randolph 
and  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  their  favorable  consider- 
ation and  swift  action  in  reporting  out 
and  recommending  this  bill  to  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  particularly  appropriate  loca- 
tion for  a  great  memorial  to  Harry  Tru- 
man since  the  reservoir  will  lie  In  west- 
central  Missouri  where  he  was  raised, 
and  only  a  short  distance  from  Independ- 
ence where  the  former  President  and 
his  gracious  and  lovely  wife  Mrs.  Bess 
Truman  now  make  their  home. 

Kaysinger  Bluff  E>am  and  Reservoir  has 
been  called  "The  Giant  of  the  Osage." 
Similarly,  Harry  Truman  was  a  giant  of 
his  time  who  giiided  this  Nation  through 
some  of  the  most  turbulent  years  of  the 
20th  century.  And  because  Harry  Tru- 
man contributed  so  much  to  the  pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  this  Nation,  it 
is  altogether  fitting  that  his  name  be 
given  to  this  vast  project  which  will  con- 
tribute so  much  to  Missouri. 

Thus,  I  wholeheartedly  commend  this 
measure  to  the  Senate  so  that  we  may 
honor  this  great  American  who  is  cele- 
brating his  86th  birthday  tomorrow. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I,  too. 
wish  to  join  in  the  remarks  Just  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
SYinwcTON)  in  support  of  S.  3778,  the  bill 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Kaysinger 
Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  the  Harry  S. 
Tnunan  Dam  suid  Reservoir. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  has  well-pointed  out  the  Illus- 
trious achievements  of  our  great  former 
President,  and  words  from  me  could  not 
add  to  the  greatness  of  President  Tru- 
man's distinguished  career. 

As  hsis  been  mentioned,  it  is  excep- 
tional that  a  dam  be  named  after  a  living 
person.  But  Harry  8.  Truman  was  an  ex- 
ceptional man. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  and  privileged 
to  Join  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  in  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
It  would  be  particularly  appropriate  If 
this  bill  were  enacted  into  law  by  the  end 
of  this  week  since  tomorrow  is  the  birth- 
day of  President  Truman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Mr.  Randolph  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 


committee,  Mr.  Cooper,  for  their  assist- 
ance in  expediting  consideration  of  this 
bill  in  the  committee.  It  Is  with  their 
help  that  the  Senate  is  able  to  honor 
President  Truman  on  the  eve  of  his 
birthday. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  with  them  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  I  am 
personally  grateful  for  their  assistance 
with  the  bill.  I  know  my  senior  colleague 
from  Missouri  shares  my  appreciation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  this  bill  has 
bipartisan  support  and  that  it  will  be 
passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate 
before  the  birthday  of  that  distinguished 
American  and  great  former  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  had  many  dealings  with  Harry  S. 
Truman.  His  daughter  is  a  personal 
friend  of  my  wife  and  me.  I  was  in  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  when  the  library  was 
opened. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  deputy  minor- 
ity leader  in  expressing  the  same  hope 
and  stating  that  I  think  President  Tru- 
man's services  to  this  Nation  have  been 
so  historic  as  to  warrant  this  devotion 
and  attention  being  given  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Kaysinger 
Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Osage  River  Basin, 
Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  September  3,  1954  (Public  Law 
83-780) ,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and 
any  law,  regulation,  docxmient,  or  record  of 
the  United  States  In  which  such  project  Is 
designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  project  vmder  and  by  the  name  of 
"Hsjry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  11.  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p  Jn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  May  11,  at  12 
noon. 


May  7,  1970 
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ADDRESS  BY  MAJ.  CHARLES  M. 
DUKE,  JR. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOTTTH  CAaOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 
Mr  DORN.  Mi.  Speaker,  on  the  night 
of  April  30.  the  Anderson.  S.C,  Lions 
Club  was  honored  and  privileged  to  have 
Maj.  Charles  M.  Duke,  Jr.,  NASA  astro- 
naut, to  address  their  fanuly  night  dui- 
ner  meeting.  Major  Duke  is  a  naUve 
South  Carolinian  and  is  South  Carolina  s 
only  astronaut. 

This  was  an  outstanding  occasion  for 
all  of  us  in  upper-State  South  Carolina. 
Over  500  people  attended  the  meeting 
to  hear  Major  Duke  speak,  and  among 
those  present  were  Major  Duke's  parents. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Charies  M.  Duke,  of  Lan- 
caster, S.C,  members  of  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  South  CaroUna  famUy.  Young 
people  were  especiaUy  evident  in  the 
crowd  who  gathered  to  listen  to  the 
astronaut,  and  they  participated  eagerly 
in  the  question-and-answer  session  fol- 
lowing the  speech. 

In  his  address  Major  Duke  reviews  the 
motivations  for  and  the  directions  of  our 
entire  space  program.  He  speaks  of  the 
ideals  and  objectives  of  our  explorations 
and  gives  special  emphasis  to  practical 
applications  of  the  program  which  dl- 
recUy  benefit  all  of  us.  I  commend  his 
excellent  and  timely  remarks  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

AOORKSS  BT  Crarlxs  M.  Dtjkk,  Jb 


On  the  night  of  April  13th.  a  Uttle  over 
two  weeks  ago  an  explosion  aboard  the  serv- 
ice module  of  Apollo  13  set  the  stage  for  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  and  dramatic  res- 
cues of  all  time.  Within  minutes  after  the 
explosion  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  had 
been  assessed  and  we  were  faced  with  the 
most  critical  emergency  in  the  history  of 
American  manned  space  flight. 

The  most  pressing  problem  was  to  conserve 
the  remaining  electrical  power  in  the  com- 
mand   module    and    get   the   lunar   module 
powered  up  so  that  It  could  support  the  crew 
for  the  return  journey  to  earth.  To  guard 
against  future  failures,  a  small  rocket  burn 
was  performed  to  place  the  spacecraft  on  a 
free  retvirn  trajectory.  A  free  return  trajec- 
tory is  one  which  rettirns  you  to  earth  for  re- 
entry   without    any    further    adjustments. 
Prior  to  this  burn.  Apollo  13  was  going  to 
miss  the  earth  by  nearly  1.000  miles.  Once 
these  first  critical  hours  were  over,  mission 
control  then  turned  to  the  task  of  developing 
new  procedures  for  the  crew  to  employ  to  as- 
sure a  safe  return  and  entry. 

By  this  time  the  word  was  out  over  the 
world    concerning    our    predicament.    Prom 
nearly  every  country  came  prayers  and  words 
of  encoxiragement.  Yet  there  were  those  In 
this  country  who  seized  upon  the  moment  to 
renew  their  attacks  on  thU  Nation's  space 
program.  SUtements  such  as  the  risk  Is  not 
worth  It.  we  are  gaining  nothing  and  manned 
space  flight  Is  merely  a  stunt.  These  people 
are  Identical  In  character  and  as  shortsighted 
as  those  In  ages  past  who  derided  the  efforts 
of    Columbus    and    other    explorers,    who 
Uughed  at  the  steam  engine,  who  called  the 
automobile  a  toy.  and  who  said  the  airplane 
will  never  be  of  any  economic  value  to  the 
United  States. 


Vic©    President    Agnew    aptly    described 
these  people.  I  quote  from  his  speech  be- 
fore a  National  Leadership  Conference.    The 
fair  weather  friends  of  the  space  program  are 
quletiy  disengaging."  The  clever  Uttle  pontu- 
icators   who  spoke   the   language   of   N^A 
now  solemnly  predict  the  end  of  our  space 
program.   The   old  politicians   are   c^^Jng 
the    escape   hatchea  and  readying   the   life 
boats  for  a  quick  exit.  The  social  leve  ers  of 
St  New  Left  are  I  told  you  w-lng  ^  over 
the  place  and  demanding  that  the  space  pro- 
Kram  be  sucked  down  Into  the  nearest  slum. 
aTwent  on  to  say  that  "great  gains  require 
.treat  risks.  To  live  In  monotonous  comfort 
without  great  dreams  realized,  or  great  am- 
bitions fulflUed  is  to  vegetate." 

Thank  Ood  there  are  men  In  this  country 
with  visions  to  see  the  potential  of  the  spa«e 
program  and  who  stand  behind  us  as  we  go 

*°ATOllo  and  Its  predecessors  were  succee- 
slvt^e^.^  experiences.  Man  could  sur- 
^IZ,  in  Boace  Man  could  operate  there. 

^^^^  MinJmW  land  on  another  celesti^ 
ixidy.  perform  scientific  experiments,  and 
reti^n  ^ely  to  earth.  In  each  ewe.  o^  P^' 
clpal  preoccupation  was  proving  that  the  Job 
rould  be  done  at  aU  and  In  developing  the 
hardware  to  do  It. 

With  thU  much  learning  expertence  be- 
hind us.  we  must  now  capitalize  on  It.  We 
„e  now  in  a  position  to  depart  from  a  new 
plateau  of  experience  and  capablUty  .  .  . 
and  to  progress  with  real  confidence  and  effl- 
crency  from  the  "how  to"  t«th*  resJ  re«on 
and  substance  of  man's  presence  ^'^*^. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  focus  o^  tte  real 

objective  in  our  n»»^«>,"P^,^,^f  J!!"- 
gram— the  exploitation  of  space  for  bene- 
fits having  direct  earth  applications. 

The  continuing  space  exploration  prop-am 
which  NASA  has  outlined  will  P«>^d«  ?« 
^  an  opportunity  to  ^^^f^'^J^l 
m.logy  at  a  steady  rate  and  with  sufficient 
fuXto  maintain  our  sights  on  targets  no 
less  significant  than  Apollo. 

Space  systems  that  promise  enormous  prac- 
ti«a  benefits  to  mankind  have  P^of^^ 
trom  the  theoretical  to  the  feaslb  e  stage 
and  NASA  has  Initiated  their  development 
for  near-future  civil  use.  IT^at  these  pro- 
grams wlU  get  the  requisite  backing  Is  clear 
from  stated  administration  policy  supported 
by  congressional  leaders  such  as  Congressman 
^m  who  has  consistently  backed  our 
appropriations. 

The  real  payoff  Is  about  to  begin.  The  evi- 
dent benefits  are  tremendous  In  potential. 
They  span  a  broad  spectrum  ranging  from 
new  levels  of  convenience  to  direct  appUca- 
tlons  m  the  most  pressing  areas  of  global 
concern— food  shortages  In  an  overpopulated 
world  public  health,  air  and  water  pollution, 
education,  transportation  safety,  law  enforce- 
ment and  urban  development.  They  promise 
new  levels  of  business  efficiency,  improved 
resources  management,  accelerated  discovery 
of  oil  and  minerals,  and  reduction  of  Ufe  and 
property  losses  from  natural  disasters.  These 
benefits   offer    economic    returns   of    a   very 
significant  order.  Predictions  are  that  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,  the  direct  economic  bene- 
fits stemming  from  space  originated  tech- 
nology will  far  exceed  the  anticipated  annual 
funding  for  space  research. 

These  systems  that  NASA  Is  developing 
Include  a  space  shuttie  which  Is  a  reusable 
spacecraft  capable  of  landing  like  a  large 
airliner  This  system  will  lower  the  cost  of 
orbiting  a  pound  of  payload  by  a  factor  of 
10  and  win  be  used  to  furbish  and  resupply 
large  space  stations.  Prom  these  stations, 
m^  can  train  his  eyes  on  the  stars  to  bett« 
study  the  heavens  and  more  Importantly  with 


the  help  of  new  sensing  devices  can  keep 
watch  on  this  earth's  natural  resources  with 
the  aim  of  better  managing  nature's  bounty 
OeneraUy,   earth   resources   sensors   focus 
on  the  earth's  surface  and  subsurface  rather 
than  on  Its  atmosphere.  An  example  Is   a 
crop-imaging  sensor,  designed   to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that     various  types  of 
vegetation  refiect  light  In  different  band*  of 
thTspectrum  and  In  different  degrees.  This 
makes  It  possible  to  program  an  Imager  to 
"see"   one   particular   kind   of   vegetation- 
wheat  for  instance.  Prom  either  a  stationary 
or  a  "moving"  orbit,  the  sensor  can  take  a 
picture  of  a  large  region  In  which  the  to^l 
Wheat  crop  Is  Imaged  In  a  given  color.  This 
provides  the  basis  for  predicting  crop  yield 
and    planning    Ito    distribution,    Important 
factors  in  agricultural  management. 

The  sensor  provides  an  extra  bonus  in 
reducing  crop  losses,  because  the  to^e 
would  also  pinpoint  areas  where  the  wheat 
crop  is  threatened.  A  sUghtly  different  col- 
oration would  indicate  plant  disease,  and 
It  would  show  up  sooner  because  of  con- 
stant surveUlance.  As  is  the  case  in  human 
physiology,  disease  detected  early  can  most 
readily  be  treated. 

NASA  has  in  orbit  or  in  the  development 
stage  many  unmanned  satellites  which  have 
Anally  improved  our  way  of  lUe.  Among 
these  are  the  weather  satelUte.  the  naviga- 
tion/traffic control  satellite,  the  ~amu^- 
cation  satelUte  and  the  broadcast  sateUlte, 
an  example  of  which  will  let  India  trajimalt 
educational  programs  from  a  centraJ  rtit- 
tlon  to  the  satelUte  for  retransmltt^  to  tiie 
remote  villages  of  India.  Tb^^  P"^"^,* 
cheap  reliable  method  of  upgrading  the  edu- 
cation level  In  India. 

Less  dramatic,  less  sweeping  and  In  some 
cases  practically  unknown  are  spaM  bene- 
fits that  stem  from  general  technological  ad- 
vances  rather  than  from  the  application  of 
space  systems  to  earth  usee  The  prtinarj 
source  of  these  benefits  Is  the  ApoUo  pro- 

^^e  space  agency  Is  not  simply  waiting 
and  hoping  for  technology  transfers. 
Through  Its  technology  utilization  pro- 
eramTNi^SA  Is  working  hard  to  achieve  max- 
toum  return  on  the  space  investment  by 
transferring  the  know-how  to  nonaerospace 
applications.  . 

specialists  at  our  field  InstaUations  Kid 
in  the  plants  of  our  contractors  scrutiny 
every  research  and  development  project  tiy- 
InK  to  find  new  applications,  and  report  their 
"cwsslblee"  to  NASA  headquarters.  Working 
^  independent  research  institutes  our 
technology  utilization  staff  «prt«  °y*J^* 
^lbl«''  and  the  "probables"  nnA  dU«eml- 
nMes  information  on  the  latter  to  potently 
users  SO  far  NASA  has  Identified  some  2300 
^babies,  and  about  a  third  of  those  have 
klready    found    their    way    into    the    clvU 

economy.  .       ,  j.». 

NASA  has  also  established  six  regional  data 
banks.  These  data  banks  contain  the  latwt 
scientific  lore  in  all  of  tiie  many  areas  that 
search  encompasses.  They  are  information 
ST^es  to  busmessmen  exploring  new 
^kets  or  looking  for  answers  to  operating 

^^r*'«ample.  a  textUe  manufacturer  in 
North  Carolina,  skeptical  of  «^f  ?  «1»«°^^JP 
between  his  own  business  and  the  exotic  re- 
search being  conducted  In  space,  was  per- 

:SSSl  wlfve  the  "yt*- -  ^ JL«,^°\^ 
the  center  in  his  area  and  presented  tne 
^ra^a  quality-control  problem.  The  o  d 
^^nt  he  w  J  using  could  not  nuUnt^ 
SsU^  yam  consistency-output  ^^rted  ftom 
t^^ttZ  too  thin.  W«i  **^*"  •J^^'iS^ 
Sort  of  replacing  the  equipment?  The  oom- 
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puter  search  turned  up  details  (  i  an  Infrared 


to  keep  an 
and  warning 


scanner  that  could  be  adopte<i 
electronic  eye  on  yarn  thickness  i 
when  It  slipped  out  of  tolerance.  It  Is  now 
in  service. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  ybxi  how  your 
spkace  program  Is  benefiting  you  llrectly.  Now 
I'd  like  to  turn  to  a  more  exciting  side  of 
the  program  and  narrate  a  film 
of  Apollo  11,  man's  first  lan^ng  on  the 
moon. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  leave  jbu  with  two 
thoughts.  Taking  a  philosophical  look  at  the 
»paoe  program.  Of  all  Its  spectacular  success, 
I  think  Its  greatest  achievement  Is  this:  The 
space  program  Is  the  clearest  proof  that  a 
Nation  can  set  a  difflcult  goal  land  carry  It 
out.  If  It  has  done  nothing  else 
onstrated  how  we  can,  when 
marshal  our  talent,  commit 
gain  public  support  and  achlev< 
ondly,  let  me  leave  you  with  tt;ese  words  of 
Dr.  Ooddard,  who  Is  known  as  %he  father  of 
American  rocketry 

"It  Is  difficult  to  say  what  li  Impossible, 
for  the  dream  of  yesterday  Is  the  hope  of 
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ment"  we  should  not  let  this  country  de- 
velop a  further  deficit  in  natural  gas,  a 
commodity  which  in  itself  provides  the 
answer  to  many  of  our  pollution 
problems. 


May  7,  1970 


on  the  flight        AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


It  has  dem- 

we  want  to, 

<)ur   treasure, 

a  task.  Sec- 


today  and  the  reality  of  tomormw.' 


CRITICAL  GAS  SHOE  TAGE 


HON.  GEORGE  BISH 


or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESE  fJTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  6,  .  970 


on  April  21 
on   the 
(jhis  country 
down  the 
Gulf  of 
s    actually 


tie 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commented  before  this  I 
critical  gas  shortages  facing 
and  my  fear  that  by  slowing 
sale  of  offshore  leases  in 
Mexico    this    Government 
hampering  further  exploration 

On  April  29,  the  Honorabl(!  Lee  A.  E>u 
Bridge,  Science  Adviser  to  th ;  President, 
wrote  me  of  his  concern  in  his  regard. 
At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
Dr.  DuBridge's  letter  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 


tiie 


The  WHriE 
Washington, 
Hon.  Oeorge  Bush, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bush: 
to  your  letter  of  April  16  to  me. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of 
natural  gas  shortage,  as  you 
Freeman's  testimony.  In  the 
suggested  to  Dep>artment  of  the 
that  It  would  be  desirable  to 
Ing.  and  I  shall  encourage  the 
move  forward  with  leasing  in  gai  i 
as  rapidly  as  other  conslderaticgis 
am  also  calling  his  attention  to 
making  more  natural  gas  avall4bl 
some   possible   environmental 
balance  Improve  the  quality  of 
ment  since  gas  Is  now  much  In 
purposes  of  reducing  air  pollution 
Sincerely, 

Lkz  a 


DiT]  taiDCE. 

Sciev  ce  Adviser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  shortage  of  natural  gas 
has  serious  consequences  for  this  coim- 
try.  Pollution  and  ecological  considera- 
tions must  be  given  top  prloiity  because 
the  degradation  of  our  environment 
has  equally  serious  consequences  for 
this  country.  But  these  are  not  two 
separate  considerations.  Conservation 
and  offshore  drilling  are  compatible. 
Drilling  reirulatlons  should  :be  strictly 
enforced.  But  in  the  name  of  "environ- 


:  iotjsE, 

29.  1970. 


,Apil 


Ths  Is  m  reply 


impending 
from  Mr. 
we  have 
Interior  staff 
up  leas- 
Secretary  to 
prone  areas 
permit.  I 
^e  fact  that 
e.  even  at 
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kn^w 
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r  sk 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wives  of  two  Navy  fliers  held  cap- 
tive in  North  Vietnam  have  returned  to 
Virginia  Beach  after  an  8-day  trip  to 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Mrs.  Edwin  Shu- 
man,  and  Mrs.  Dale  Doss  met  with  ofB- 
cials  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  other  world  organizations. 

They  made  the  trip  to  call  attention 
to  the  plight  of  prisoners  held  by  Hanoi. 
They  asked  the  ICRC  and  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  to  put  more  pressure 
on  Hanoi  to  comply  with  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  relating  to  pris- 
oners of  war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  signatories 
to  the  Geneva  Convention,  but  have  re- 
fused to  permit  the  ICRC  to  inspect 
prison  camps,  refused  to  immediately  re- 
lease sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  refused 
to  release  a  list  of  names  of  those  held, 
refused  to  permit  regular  flow  of  mall 
between  prisoners  and  their  families, 
have  used  the  men  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses, and  have  violated  other  conven- 
tion rules. 

The  women  received  assurances  from 
both  Red  Cross  organizations  that  the 
prisoners  of  war  issue  would  be  given  top 
priority.  Their  husbands  were  Injured 
when  they  were  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  and  taken  captive  March  17. 
1968. 

Mrs.  Shuman  and  Mrs.  Doss  recently 
demonstrated  great  courage  when  they 
stated  their  refusal  to  be  used  as  pawns 
for  the  purposes  of  North  Vietnamese 
propaganda.  They  announced  the  re- 
fusal to  accept  any  further  letters  from 
their  husbands  forwarded  by  a  group 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Liaison  With 
Families  of  Servicemen  Detained  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  committee  is  headed 
by  David  Dellinger  and  Mrs.  Cora  Weiss. 

The  two  wives  said  the  mental  anxiety 
and  apprehension  they  were  undergoing, 
wondering  if  the  committee  would  re- 
lease a  piece  of  mail,  was  playing  into 
Hanoi's  hands.  The  women  were  told 
that  if  they  would  demonstrate  against 
the  Government  or  make  some  overt 
action  against  the  war  the  mail  proc- 
essing could  be  speeded  up.  They  made 
the  extremely  diflQcult  decision  to  forego 
any  mail.  In  their  statement  they  said 
they  refused  to  be  propaganda  pawns  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Isolating  themselves  from  their  loved 
ones  to  uphold  dignity  and  principle 
deserves  our  highest  praise  and  deepest 
prayers.  May  we  all  be  strengthened  by 
their  action. 

The  Justice  Department  has  opened 
an  inquiry  whether  the  committee  must 
register  as  a  foreign  agent.  California 


Representative  Bob  Wilson  provided  the 
Department  with  evidence  that  opened 
the  inquiry.  He  cited  the  admission  by 
the  committee  that  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam — Hanoi — has  decided 
to  use  the  committee  as  a  channel  for 
communication  between  the  captured 
airmen  in  detention  camps  in  North 
Vietnam  and  their  relatives  in  the 
United  States.  Their  safe  return  was 
linked  with  political  actions  advocated 
by  the  Dellinger-Weiss  organization. 

I  believe  the  inquiry  will  be  a  source 
of  reassurance  to  the  distraught  fami- 
lies who  have  been  referred  by  Hanoi  to 
the  committee  for  ward  of  their  loved 
ones.  Instead  of  receiving  helpful  infor- 
mation they  have  been  subjected  to 
progaganda,  manipulation,  and  exploi- 
tation. I  believe  the  resolution  passed  by 
Congress  calling  for  humane  treatment 
of  prisoners  by  Hanoi  expresses  the  con- 
cern of  Congress.  I  also  believe  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  1970  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  be  of  encouragement 
to  the  families,  and  should  convey  to 
Hanoi  the  sentiment  of  the  oldest  law- 
making body  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  insert  the  resolution  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

ViRciKiA  Senate  Joint  RESOLtmoN  No.  48 — 

Condemning  the  Treatment  of  American 

Prisoners  of  War  in  North  Vietnam 

(Patrons:  Messrs.  Pearson,  Turk,  Aldhlzer, 

Barnes,    Warren,    Howell,    Dawbarn,    Manns, 

Hopkins,  Campbell,  Echols.  Fears,  Bateman, 

Andrews,  Thompson,  Stone,  Babalas.  Michael, 

Bird,  D.  W.,  Burruss  and  Robinson.) 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Pathet  Lao  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  release  the  names  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  have  declined  to  release  Imme- 
diately sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  have 
refused  to  permit  Impartial  Inspection  of 
their  prisoner  of  war  camps,  have  not  guar- 
anteed the  proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners 
and  have  not  permitted  a  regular  flow  of  mall 
between  prisoners  and  their  families;  and 

Whereas,  all  of  such  actions  are  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  offend 
all  sense  of  human  decency;  and 

Whereas,  several  hundred  American  service- 
men are  believed  to  be  prisoners  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam,  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet  Lao 
prison  camps  and  some  of  these  men  have 
wives  and  children  In  Virginia;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  the  oldest  law 
making  body  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
register  Its  condemnation  of  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
for  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  for  their 
Inhumane  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war;  that  It  express  Its  grave  concern  for 
the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  American 
servicemen  Imprisoned  In  North  Vietnam, 
and  that  It  urge  such  governments  to  be 
mindful  of  the  nature  of  such  conduct  and 
to  make  the  humane  gesture  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

Be  It  also  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States;  to  Senators  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.  and  William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  of  Vlr- 
glrJa;  to  the  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  Virginia;  to 
the  Office  of  the  President  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  Hanoi;  to  Xuan  Thuy. 
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Viet  Nam  DelegaUon,  Paris;  to  Madame 
Nguyen  Thl  Binh,  Delegate  from  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam,  Paris;  to 
H.  S.  Nguyen  Van  Hleu,  Ambassador  of  the 
Provisional  RevoluUonary  Government  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  Phnom  Penh. 
Cambodia:  to  M.  Sot  Petras,  Representative 
of  the  Pathet  Lao,  Vlentienne,  Laos. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  other  State 
LeglsUtures  be  urged  to  pass  similar  resolu- 
tions, and  that  civic  clubs  and  other  commu- 
nity organizations  be  iirged  to  join  with  this 
effort. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LAW 

HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or  vrroMTNG 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 
Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  is 
perhaps  the  noblest  of  man's  creations. 
Nowhere  has  It  blossomed  more  fully 
than  in  the  United  States  and  this  is 
much  of  the  reason  for  our  Nation's 
greatness. 

Today,  law  in  the  United  States  is  un- 
der attack  as  never  before  by  extremists 
from  both  sides  of  the  political  spectnmi. 
The  paradox  is  that  the  law  is  the  very 
thing  which  allows  their  dissent  and 
protects  them  from  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
who  still  believe  in  the  law. 

In  connection  with  Law  Day  last  week, 
one  of  the  West's  most   distinguished 
jurists,  U.S.   District   Judge   Ewing   T. 
Kerr,  of  Wyoming,  commented  on  the 
threats  to  law.  His  statement  is  a  most 
lucid  summary  and  analysis  of  the  crisis. 
Editor   James   M.   Flinchum,   of    the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune,  commented  on 
Judge  Kerr's  speech.  His  assessment  of 
the  action  law-abiding  citizens  must  take 
to  avert  the  rule  of  anarchy  and  disorder 
is  most  valid  and  timely.  I  include  both 
articles  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
I^w — Bridge  to  Justice 
(By  Ewlng  T.  Kerr) 
Perhaps  more  words  have  been  spoken  and 
written  durtng  the  past  five  or  ten  years  on 
the  subject  of  law  and  order  than  during  the 
entire  history  of  our  republic. 

Calvin  CooUdge  said:  "It  U  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  not  only  to  observe  the  law  but  to  let 
it  be  known  that  he  Is  opposed  to  Its  viola- 
tion." ,  .    . 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  present-day 
Americans  obey  the  law,  but  far  too  few  in- 
dicate that  they  are  seriously  concerned  with 
its  violation.  To  some  of  us  the  issues  are 
clear.  Almost  dally  we  witness  the  progressive 
revolutionary  steps  of  anarchy,  coercion.  In- 
timidation, violence,  and  unlawful  takeover. 
If  we  are  to  live  as  civilized  men  and 
women,  then  we  must  make  the  law  a  para- 
mount issue  in  our  daUy  lives.  In  short,  we 
must  live  by  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  law.  We  must  oppose  crime  with  ail  the 
means  at  our  command. 

It  has  been  stated  that  only  gods  and 
beasts  can  live  outside  of  dvll  society.  Since 
we  are  neither,  let  us  accept  the  premise 
without  testing  it.  ,..,.,. 

The  "3-R's"  which  the  school  child  In- 
nocently chanted  years  ago  have  taken  on  a 
new  significance  today.  'Reading  and  writing 
and  'rlthmetlc"  seem  to  be  supplanted  by 
"Resistance,  Riots  and  Revolt." 

I  think  the  latter  problems,  riots  and  re- 
volt, are  the  obvious  symptoms  of  the  basic 
disorder  resUtance.  If  we  could  diagnose  the 
cause,  perhaps  the  effect  could  be  treated  and 
cured,  or  at  least  curbed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

J  Edgar  Hoover  attributes  todays  orga- 
nized resistance  to  law  and  authority  to  the 
communist  Party.  He  charges  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  conducting  a  well  organized 
campaign  to  recruit  and  agitate  our  youth  by 
a  campus  speech  program  In  which  skilled 
hucksters  of  atheism  and  treason  appear  at 
scores  of  colleges  and  universities  from  New 
York  to  Calif  ornia." 

They  attract  the  poUtlcaUy  naive  and  un- 
informed youth,  the  liberals  or  extreme  left- 
ists and  the  conservatives  or  extreme  right- 
ists The  self-serving,  self-appointed  leaders 
of  the  minority  groups  are  particularly  sm- 
ceptlble  to  CommunUt  propaganda.  The 
Communists  capture  the  imagination  and 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  impressionable 
"agln-ers",  and  the  "do-gooders"  as  well. 

Regarding  the  demonstrations  on  the 
Berkeley  campus,  the  California  state  super- 
intendent of  pubUc  instruction  said  that  the 
demonstrations  there  "provided  a  vehicle 
for  infiltration  by  rabble-rousers,  red-hots 
and  communists."  The  results  were  assaults, 
kidnaplngs  and  imprisonment  of  police  of- 
ficers, and  the  general  breakdown  of  law  and 

"'prom  the  newspapers  we  learn  that  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  demonstrations  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  openly  espoused  that 
•the  students  should  band  together  to  bring 
down  the  government  by  any  means."  It  Is 
said  that  many  of  the  leaders  there  are 
alumni  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  clubs  of  Amer- 
ica,     purportedly      a      Communist -oriented 

youth  organization.  

These  rebellious  youths  are  not  a  product 
of  their  18  or  20  years;  they  are  the  product 
of  3  000  years  of  civilization.  From  the  be- 
Klnnlng  of  civilization,  injustices  have  al- 
ways existed  and  mankind  has  struggled  to 
eradicate  them.  These  few  youths  are  at- 
tempting to  attain  the  solution  now. 

Triumph  over  inequities  comec  slowly  and 
painfully.  This  war  of  injustice  Is  the  kind  of 
war  society  has  always  fought  because  man 
is  what  he  Is.  .     _^^     . 

The  present  attitude  of  this  minority  is 
to  win  today  or  to  bum  down  tomorrow. 

We  know  we  are  In  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation,  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  our  stu- 
pidity but  because  we  have  failed  to  keep 
this  unruly  element  in  its  place.  We  have  the 
powers,  but  I  think  we  do  not  have  the  will. 
Violence,  armed  or  otherwise,  the  occupa- 
tion of  buildings  on  campuses,  should  be 
cause  for  expulsion,  but  seldom  does  it  hap- 
pen And,  so,  It  may  well  be  that  this  Re- 
public faces  the  gravest  challenge  it  has  had 
since  the  tragedy  of  the  Civil  War,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Disorder  in  America  should  not  be  toler- 
ated There  are  forums  available  for  the 
manifestation  of  public  opinion  and  the 
courts  m  which  redress  may  be  obtained. 
The  new  groups  of  "revolutionaries"  have 
too  long  been  allowed  to  disrupt  the  peace 
of  the  nation  and  to  impair  the  safety  of 
society  Our  governments,  both  state  and 
federal,  have  the  power  to  deal  sternly  with 
those  who  damage  public  and  private  prop- 
erty and  create  a  serious  disturbance  In  the 
life  of  America. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task,  nor  can  it  be 
done  by  words  alone.  The  young  are  skepti- 
cal about  their  heritage.  They  are  too  ob- 
servant and  too  smart  to  believe  anything 
they  are  told. 

A  graduating  student  at  Brown  University 
addressing  his  own  classmates,  as  well  as 
their  parents,  said:  "We  are  the  people  in 
the  position  of  power  In  society:  we  have 
all  the  marbles.  We've  got  to  start  the  trend 
towards  solving  the  problems  which,  in  the 
long  run,  are  our  problems  because  Its  our 
society.  You  must  reassess  your  poaltions, 
and  yourselves  to  become  peaceful  activists. 
The  problems  are  ours  because  we  represent 
society  and  It  Is  we  who  must  reassert  our 
Idealism  and  our  moral  values  In  this  coun- 
try We  cannot  expect  the  oppressed  to  do  it. 
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They  have  pointed  out  the  problems,  but 
again  it's  we  who  have  to  wwk  toward  the 
solution."  „       .  ^^  ..^ 

Disobedience  of  law  Is  not  confined  to  the 
younger  generation.  Only  recentiy  we  wit- 
nessed tens  and  thousands  of  letter  carriers 
striking  against  their  government,  to  be 
followed  by  air  traffic  controllers.  Since  t^e 
statute  concerning  strikes  against  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  brief.  I  vrtU  quote  a  por- 
tion of  it:  '"ntle  5,  Section  7311  of  the 
United  States  Criminal  Code  provides,  'An 
individual  may  not  accept  or  hold  a  posi- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  District  of  Columbia  if  hfr— (3)  partici- 
pates in  a  strike,  or  asserts  the  right  to 
stxike,  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Colximbla  — ." 

Another  section  further  provides:  Who- 
ever  violates  the  provision  of  Section  7311 
of  'ntle  5— shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  and 
a  day,  or  both." 

What  punishment  was  meted  out  to  these 
government  employes?  They  were  not 
punished  at  all.  They  were  compensated  by 
havmg  their  wages  Increased. 

Dont  be  misled.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  "civil  disobedience."  Any  willful  viola- 
tion of  criminal  laws  is  "criminal  disobe- 
dience "  It  Is  is  a  criminal  act  to  assault,  to 
trespass,  and  to  destroy  another  person's 
property. 

Let  us  scrutinize  what  is  going  on  under 
the  guUe  of  freedom.  Freedom  of  speech  has 
been  converted  into  a  license  to  spread  big- 
otry, immorality  and  disobedience.  The 
traditional  concept  of  civil  rights,  which 
kept  our  nation  strong  and  wholesome,  has 
been  warped  to  encourage  citizens  to  obey 
only  those  laws  with  which  they  agree.  This 
disrespect  for  the  law  and  defiance  of  legal 
restraint  are  forms  of  anarchy.  For  examples 
you  have  only  to  look  at  the  shameful  con- 
duct of  students  burning  their  draft  cards- 
citizens  refusing  to  pay  income  taxes— 
and  teachers  balking  at  the  loyalty  oath. 

We  cannot  condone  the  breaking  of  estab- 
lished laws  U  we  are  to  be  a  society  of  free 
men  Complacency  and  apathy  will  destroy 
our  orderly  process  of  government  under  the 

IftW 

Just  what  Is  the  situation  concerning  law 
and  order  today?  Statistics  show  that  crime 
Is  increasing  at  an  alarming  ra*®— ^"»^>^ 
numbers  and  In  intensity.  Since  1958  the 
national  crime  rate  has  risen  50  per  cent,  m 
many  cities  the  streeU  and  parks  are  Jungles 
of  fear  where  neariy  half  the  residents  are 
afraid  to  walk  alone  at  night.  Last  year, 
2  600  000  serious  offenses,  the  largest  total  on 
record,  were  reported  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  the  United  States.  Every  hour  53 
automobiles  are  stolen. 

More  than  40  years  ago  an  eminent  jurist 
warned  against  excessive  leniency— saying : 

"The  demand  of  the  ho\ir  in  Amci-lca,  above 
all  other  countries,  is  for  Jurors  with  con- 
science, judges  with  courage,  and  prisons 
which  are  neither  country  clubs  nor  health 
resorts." 

These  demands  are  still  made  by  Americans 
today.  They  are  losing  patience  with  "con- 
veyor belt"  Justice  transporting  criminals 
back  and  forth  between  the  courtroom  and 
the  gutter.  Americans  must  be  more  artic- 
ulate than  the  communist  sympathizers, 
and  we  must  extol  patriotism  and  morality. 
We  must  be  more  persuasive  than  our 
enemies  and  inspire  respect  for  the  law  in- 
stead of  revolt  against  It. 

Our  political  and  educational  leaders  can 
serve  their  nation  Unmeasurably  U  they  wUi 
just  get  the  message  across  that  equal  rights 
must  be  earned,  not  handed  out,  and  that 
equal  rights  must  be  shared  with  equal  re- 
sponslblUties.  Civil  rights  are  not  guaranteed 
criminal  offenders  only.  Those  who  respect 
the  law  have  cenain  privileges  too.  A  balance 
must  be  achieved  between  individual  rights 
and  collective  pubUc  security.  Our  constitu- 
tional rights  are  not  absolute;  they  are  rela- 
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Uve.  They  must  be  exercised  Lii  eoaaonance 
with  peace  and  good  order.  { 

The  tireakdown  in  law  and  otper  la  the  re- 
mit, not  tbe  cauoe,  oT  the  de^neratlon  of 
the  mondlty  of  our  society,  and  the  ultimate 
reault  will  be  the  destruction  ot  bur  Bepubllc. 
Historically,  every  dvlllaaUon  tljat  baa  faUed 
to  enforce  Its  laws  properly  has  perished.  Re- 
tired Associate  Justice  Charles  E.  Whltaker 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  warned 
two  years  a^o  that  "the  first  evidence  of  each 
society's  decay  appeared  In  the  toleration  of 
disobedience  of  Its  laws  and  t^e  Judgments 
of  Its  courts."  I 

A  New  York  newspaper  haa  coined  the 
phrase — "Turnstile  Justice." — aid  complains 
about  the  slap  on  the  wrist  discipline.  Leni- 
ent treatment  through  parole,  probation  and 
suspended  sentences  Is  weak  Justice;  it  gives 
the  hoodlums  another  chance  to  perfect  their 
criminal  techniques  and  ezpeind  their  corrup- 
tion and  vice.  All  this  flagrant  ^ctousness  at 
the  expense  of  decency  and  Justl^ ! 

Every  responsible  cltlsen  ofj  the  United 
States  must  prepare  himself  fo  withstand 
the  relentless  attack  against  th^  freedoms  on 
which  this  nation  Is  founded.  We  must  be 
alert  to  what  is  happening  on  otur  campuses, 
on  the  street  comers  and  in  otir  homes.  We 
must  be  prepared,  morally  and  [intelligently, 
to  fight  the  tyranny  that  is  filtejrlng  into  our 
country.  We  must  choose  bet^ 
anarchy,  freedom  and  chaos. 

I  would  be  discouraging  to 
dologlsts.  criminologists,  and 
or  fear  are  Joining  forces  to  hafcble  law  en- 
forcement and  to  strangle  Justlc(  i. 

Tou  and  I  are  not  participant  i  In  the  mass 
demonstrations,  disorder,  and  crime.  We  do, 
however,  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  sur- 
vival of  our  government.  Befors  demanding 
reason  and  restraint  In  others,  we  must  dis- 
cipline ourselves  and  deemphasize  the  ma- 
terial things  of  life  and  Increase  the  respect 
ot  high  moral  values.  j 

The  annals  of  history  contain  no  record 
more  Illustrious  than  our  own.!  The  accom- 
plishments of  our  people  are  nsar  a  miracle 
of  material  abundance  and  plentiful  en- 
dowments In  the  comforu  of  a  full  life.  The 
ancient  challenge — the  vindication  of  free- 
dom for  mankind — Is  before  ts  still  The 
world  is  gripped  in  bewtldermant  and  fear. 
More  than  half  the  earth  Is  engulfed  by  a 
new  and  strange  philosophy  prefUcated  upon 
absolute  authority  and  arme^  with  new 
weapons  of  poUtlcal  warfare.  A  lost  battle 
does  not  of  Itself  rmg  the  downfall  of  clvUl- 
latlon.  Forces  generated  from  jwlthln  must 
first  nourish  the  seeds  of  decay. 

The  fate  of  freedom,  as  our  Ifathers  built 
It,  as  we  have  known  It.  and  aa  we  envision 
It  for  posterity,  can  be  lost  anf  can  be  lost 
by  our  generation. 

It  Nkxd  Not  Happkn  Hi 
(By  James  M.  FIlnchi«n) 

Over  30  years  ago  tbe  then-fa^nous  United 
Press  correspondent  Webb  M4ler  wrote  a 
book  about  the  coming  of  World  War  n  en- 
titled "I  Pound  No  Peace."  M|.  Miller  was 
killed  In  the  early  days  of  that  kreat  conflict 
m  a  train  accident  Jiut  outide  London, 
some  suspected,  and  their  ausi^lclons  never 
have  been  allayed,  that  he  was  murdered  by 
persons  unknown.  Had  he  survived,  he  would 
have  been  appalled — and  perhaps  moved  to 
write  a  sequel  to  "I  Found  No  Peace."  possi- 
bly to  the  effect  that  "There  Is  iNo  Peace." 

On  this  May  1,  May  Day  to  tbe  com- 
munist world  and  Law  Day  to  ^e  of  the  free 
nations,  it  Is  worth  noting  that  In  Wash- 
ington. Richard  Nixon  has  toldthe  people  of 
this  country  In  effect  that  he  ivould  rather 
be  right  than  President;  and  ihat  his  Ad- 
ministration now  may  be  prepared  to  end  a 
long,  costly  and  Indeclslvely-whged  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  by  bold  and  dramatic  new 
moves  to  crush  an  Intransigent  enemy. 

And  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  here  In 
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our  own  community,  in  words  barely  heard 
beyond  our  own  environs  but  which  should 
be  pondered  throughout  this  country,  a  re- 
spected Judge  has  said  that  America  cannot 
continue  as  a  republic  that  takes  Its  ex- 
istence from  the  decisions  of  free  men  unless 
those  citizens  properly  exercise  their  In- 
dividual responsibilities,  paramount  of  which 
Is  the  upholding  of  the  laws  that  they  them- 
selves make,  and  which  are  designed  to  gov- 
ern them. 

And  what  other  more  Important  duty  of 
the  Individual  citizen  is  there  than  respon- 
sibility— Including  "responsibility  for  the 
the  survival  of  our  government?"  For  If  the 
individual  citizen  falls,  how  can  a  republic 
conceived  as  this  one  is,  originating  with 
the  people  at  large  rather  than  a  select  few 
overlords,  continue  to  exist?  It  m\ist  surely 
fall  and  that  was  what  Judge  Ewlng  T.  Kerr 
was  talking  about  In  the  speech  reprinted 
here  today. 

Said  be:  "We  (as  individual  citizens)  must 
be  alert  to  what  Is  happening  to  our  cam- 
puses, on  the  street  comers  and  In  our  homes. 
We  mxist  be  prepared,  morally  and  intelli- 
gently, to  fight  the  tyranny  that  Is  filtering 
Into  our  country.  We  must  choose  between 
law  and  anarchy.  freed<Mn  and  chaos." 

Furthermore,  "before  demanding  reason 
and  restraint  In  others,  we  must  discipline 
ourselves  and  de-emphaslze  the  material 
things  of  life  and  Increase  the  respect  of 
high  moral  values." 

And.  he  warned:  "The  fate  of  freedom,  as 
our  fathers  built  It,  as  we  have  known  It, 
and  as  we  envision  It  for  posterity,  can  be 
lost,  and  lost  by  our  generation." 

If  all  Americans  recognize  the  implications 
of  such  a  dire  prediction,  one  supported  by 
events  of  the  past  six  years  In  America,  many 
show  no  sign  of  It,  particularly  among  those 
who  hold  high  places  In  government,  In  other 
areas  of  political  leadership  but  outside  the 
governing  process;  and  In  the  Intellectual 
community.  It  is  particularly  in  this  latter 
group  that  a  dismaying  attitude  that  may  be 
loosely  described  as  contributory  to  disorder 
and  outright  revolution,  so  clearly  manifests 
Itself. 

Not  all  ocholars  are  deluded  by  what  la 
happening,  however.  Karl  A.  Wlttfogel,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  Chinese  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  In  an  article  In  the 
current  Issue  of  the  quarterly  review  Modem 
Age.  points  to  the  curiously  ambivalent  but 
marked  dominance  by  both  anarchists  and 
communists  In  today's  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  has  come  to  be  designated  the 
New  Left.  It  Is  ambivalent  because  anarch- 
ists— at  least  the  classical  anarchists — are 
opposed  to  any  form  of  government;  whereas 
the  communists  represent  rigidly  structxired 
rule  of  a  type  that  Judge  Kerr  in  his  Law 
Day  speech  called  a  philosophy  based  on 
absolute  authority  and  armed  with  new 
weapons  of  political  warfare. 

One  of  those  weapons,  Indeed  the  chief 
weapon,  that  Is  emerging  In  this  country  Is 
the  anarchist,  advocate  of  violence  as  a 
political  weapon,  who  has  surged  to  the  fore 
In  the  New  Left  movement,  ranging  from 
Berkeley  to  Harvard  Yard;  and  It  la  one  that 
Is  also  antl-lntellectual,  which  strangely 
enough  attracts  certain  tjrpes  of  so-called  In- 
tellectuals In  this  country,  or  more  probably 
psuedo-lntellectuals.  Dwelling  on  this  sub- 
ject, Prof.  Wlttfogel  notes  that  leaders  and 
followers  of  the  New  Left  "profoimdly  dis- 
trust all  Integrative  thought,"  and  while  this 
does  not  mean  necessarily  the  rejection  of  all 
Ideology  from  their  movement,  "it  does  favor 
a  particularly  shoddy  type  of  Ideology  and  a 
particularly  shoddy  type  of  Ideologists."  That, 
of  course,  doesn't  mean  the  Ideology  may  not 
be  Ineffective  to  the  purposes  of  the  New 
Left;  Hitler's  and  Mussolini's  ideologies  were 
similarly  shoddy,  he  notes,  but  they  were  not 
ineffective. 
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Wlttfogel  notes:  "From  the  standpoint  of 
what  the  New  Left  radicals  are  trying  to 
accomplish,  their  extreme  aversion  to  intel- 
lectual clarity  Is  eminently  understandable. 
A  movement  that  fiercely  attacks  academic 
military  'establishment'  as  all-powerful,  and 
non-communist  agrarian  conditions  as  un- 
just, and  at  the  same  time  Invokes  Commu- 
nist China,  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  as 
models,  or  at  least  as  acceptable  allies,  has 
to  keep  the  Intellectual  level  of  Its  followers 
extremely  low. 

"How  much  academic  freedom  is  there 
In  Communist  China.  North  Vietnam  and 
Cuba?"  asks  Wlttfogel.  "None.  The  New  Left 
agitators  do  not  even  attempt  to  prove  that 
such  freedom  exists  under  Mao,  Ho  and  Cas- 
tro (Who  developed  his  system  of  total  In- 
tolerance with  the  help  of  Che  Guevara)." 

But  the  mixed  bag  of  anarchists  and  other 
revolutionaries  serve  the  purpose  of  their 
opixMlte  Ideologists,  the  communists,  sug- 
gests Professor  Wlttfogel;  who  quotes  Caus- 
sldlere,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848,  who,  remarking  on  the 
revolutionary  anarchist  Bakunln,  said:  "On 
the  first  day  of  the  revolution,  he'ls  a  perfect 
treasure;  on  the  second  day  one  ought  to 
shoot  him."  Thus,  up  to  the  victory  of  the 
revolution,  the  anarchists  serve  the  totall- 
taxlans;  after  that,  they  must  be  eliminated. 

But  none  of  this  need  happen  If  the  people 
will,  as  Judge  Kerr  urges,  exercise  their  own 
individual  Intellectual  capacity,  see  and  un- 
derstand what  Is  happening,  and  behave  as 
responsible  citizens  In  this  now  free  Repub- 
lic, Including  the  responsibility  not  only  to 
think  but  to  act.  If  they  do  not.  then  the 
revolutionaries  will  take  over,  anarchists  and 
communists  alike,  thus  leading  to  the  day 
after  the  former  have  done  the  dirty  work 
for  the  latter,  they  too  shall  pass  away. 


CHARLES  "CBIE"  O'BRIEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PKNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  ',  1970 

Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  May  26.  1970, 
Charles  "CBle"  OBrien,  a  distinguished 
Philadelphlan,  will  be  honored  for  36 
years  of  loyal  and  dedicated  service  to 
his  community  and  to  LaSalle  High 
School  where  he  served  as  basketball 
coach  of  teams  which  won  an  unprece- 
dented seven  Catholic  league  champion- 
ships and  four  city  titles. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  a  great  person  and  a 
close  personal  friend  of  mine,  since  his 
son  O'Ble,  Jr.,  and  I  were  classmates  in 
grammar  school,  has  become  a  legend- 
ary figure  In  the  world  of  Philadelphia 
sports.  In  addition  to  his  accomplish- 
ments as  basketball  coach,  he  coached 
tTBck  for  21  years  and  was  the  foimder 
of  LaSalle's  swimming  team  In  1936. 

In  the  words  of  former  All-American 
Tom  Oola: 

O'Ble  O'Brien  has  the  abUlty  to  InsUU 
In  the  individual  the  desire  and  guts  to  play 
basketball  to  the  best  of  the  player's  abUlty. 

On  May  26,  many  PhUadelphlans  will 
be  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  O'Brien.  I  think 
It  is  fitting  that  his  accomplishments  be 
memorialized  here  because  he  has  In- 
deed-been an  inspirational  leader  and  a 
fine  example  to  thousands  of  young  men 
for  nearly  four  decades. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  OBLIGATION  TO 
FEED  THE  HUNGRY 


X 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MaasACHtrscrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  €,  1970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  include  a  very  timely 
and  pertinent  letter  and  statement  I  re- 
ceived, under  date  May  4,  1970.  from 
the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  concern- 
ing our  national  obligation  to  feed  the 
hungry,  with  special  concern  for  children, 
within  our  society.  The  letter  and  state- 
ment merits  the  most  careful  reading  of 
the  Members  and  presents  a  very  mov- 
ing appeal  for  appropriate,  conscientious 
action  to  meet  our  legislative  responsi- 
bility In  this  area  when  the  moment  for 
such  responsive  action  occurs  in  the  near 
future.  The  letter  and  statement  follow: 

COXTNCIL  FOB  ChMSTIAN  SOCIAL  ACTION, 

May  4,  1970. 
To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
In  re  food  stamp  legislation. 

Dkak  Conomssman:  Beginning  at  pages 
9632  and  11306,  the  Congressional  Record 
lists  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation payments  of  over  $15,000  made  to 
farmers  and  farm  corporations  during  1969. 
If  smaller  payments  were  Included,  they 
would  bring  the  following  totals: 

(In  millions] 
To  idle  land  formerly  used  for  feed 

grains — W30.0 

Price    support    payments    for    feed 

grains    740.0 

To  Idle  land  formerly  used  to  grow 

wheat     83.0 

Marketing     certificates     for     wheat 

growers    iwa.  0 

Price  support  paymenu  for  cotton —    833. 6 

Total 8,274.6 

The  payment  of  t913  million  to  keep  land 
Idle  and  of  $2,361.6  mUUon  to  compensate 
for  low  prices,  plus  millions  In  other  subsi- 
dies, stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  nig- 
gardly aUowance  of  $610  million  given  last 
year  to  the  food  stamp  program. 

Payments  to  hungry  people  enabling  them 
to  buy  food  and  thus  vitalizing  a  genuine 
market  seem  much  more  ethical  and  sound- 
er economics  than  payments  not  to  grow 
food  and  to  provide  artificial  price  props. 
Demand  Is  the  soundest  price  support.  To 
pay  to  keep  land  Idle  seems  unconscionable 
when  there  are  people  wanting  to  buy  the 
food  that  could  be  grown  there. 

You  will  soon  consider  the  agriculture  bill. 
We  hope  you  authorize  as  much  money  for 
food  stamps  as  for  farm  payments.  Our  en- 
closed statement.  Feeding  the  Hungry,  gives 
our  background  analysis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TlLrORD  E.  DtJDLET, 

Director,  Waahington  Office. 

Fexdimg  th»  Httngbt 
The  evidence  presented  In  the  last  three 
years  to  Congress,  both  Informally  and  In 
16  volumes  of  formal  testimony,  has  made 
It  clear  that  there  U  substantial  hunger  In 
this  country.  It  Is  hunger  In  terms  of  often 
not  having  enough  food  and  especially  in 
not  having  nutritious  food,  needed  to  build 
healthy  bodies  and  active  minds.  Such  hun- 
ger causes  people  of  all  ages  to  suffer  but 
undernutrition  for  children  up  to  6  years 
of  age  can  have  a  permanently  Alwahllng 
effect  and  cause  uncorrectable  mental  re- 
tardation. 
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In  the  United  States  hunger  Is  an  avoid- 
able evil.  The  productive  capacity  of  our 
farms  In  12%  above  what  the  markets  can 
absorb.  (U.S.  Dept.  of  Agrlc.  estimate).  We 
spend  billions  of  dollars  each  year  to  keep 
farmland  out  of  production  and  additional 
millions  or  perhaps  billions  to  maintain  the 
prices  artificially  for  what  Is  produced.  Agri- 
cultural experts  state  the  additional  food 
needed  to  feed  the  poor  can  be  obtained  easily 
by  the  natural  Increase  in  productivity.  If 
distribution  were  handled  through  commer- 
cial retail  channels,  the  annual  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  from  $3  to  $6  billion,  depending  on 
diet  standards,  and  Including  the  costs  of 
processing,  transportation  and  retailing. 

The  White  Hovise  Conference  on  Nutrition 
held  In  early  December  1969  spotlighted  hun- 
ger problems  and  Its  sense  of  urgency  was  a 
contribution  to  national  understanding.  We 
believe  It  is  essential  to  press  forward  at  this 
time  without  further  delay. 

The  Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  has  played  a  key  role 
In  the  exposure  of  hunger  and  development 
of  remedial  programs.  We  believe  It  should 
be  continued  at  least  until  the  problem  is 
near    solution. 

The  Sxirplus  Commodity  program,  while 
useful  to  institutions  able  to  handle  and 
process  such  commodities,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  aid  to  IndlviduaLs  and  families. 

In  our  view  the  crux  of  the  present  Issues 
Is  the  food  stamp  plan.  The  Food  Stamp  Act 
and  Its  attendant  regulations  should  be 
oriented  primarily  to  the  needs  of  poor  peo- 
ple for  nutritious  food.  The  program  should 
be  available  vrtthout  being  subject  to  a 
veto  by  state  or  local  governmental  authori- 
ties. The  standard  for  eligibility  should  be 
established  by  the  federal  government.  The 
schedule  should  permit  a  family  of  four  with 
an  Income  less  than  $4,000  to  be  eUgible. 
A  family  with  Income  less  than  $1,200  should 
receive  free  stamps  with  a  retail  value  of  at 
least  the  present  amount  of  $106  per  month. 
Recipients  with  Income  above  $1,200  should 
pay  no  more  than  20%  of  their  Income  for 
stamps. 

Food  stamp  plans  can  be  administered  best 
through  local  agencies.  This  should  be  en- 
couraged but  flexibility  and  ease  of  opera- 
tion shoiild  be  sought.  Certification  proce- 
dures should  be  established  with  spot  checks 
to  catch  the  dishonest.  Stamps  should  be 
available  at  least  semimonthly  and  mailed 
once  eligibility  and  methods  of  payment 
have  been  established.  Purchases  should  be 
possible  at  convenient  times.  I.e.  as  money 
becomes  available.  We  urge  the  disbursing 
agencies  to  stress  programs  of  Information 
for  their  clients  on  nutritious  foods,  and 
how  to  buy  and  prepare  them  to  get  maxl- 
mvun  health  values. 

The  value  of  food  stamps  to  be  allowed 
depends  largely  on  the  mlnlmtim  standard 
of  living  the  naUon  selects.  We  suggest  that 
the  value  be  at  least  one-third  of  a  mlnlmvun 
family  Income  of  $5,500.00  adjusted  to 
changes  In  the  cost  of  living,  as  recommended 
by  the  White  House  Conference. 

We  believe  the  federal  government  should 
authorize  food  stamp  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1971  of  $2  bUllon.  For  fiscal  1972,  we 
recommend  the  figure  suggested  by  both 
Pres.  Nixon  and  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee, namely  $2.5  billion. 

And  finally,  we  believe  that  food  should 
be  more  easily  available  at  our  schools.  We 
recommend  that  nutritious  lunches  be  sup- 
plied free  of  charge  to  all  chUdren,  at  kin- 
dergarten, elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
without  regard  to  the  Income  of  their  fam- 
Ules. 

We  are  urgently  commending  support  of 
these  proposals  by  our  churches.  For  Chris- 
tians, feeding  the  hungry  Is  no  optional 
matter.  The  simplest  test  of  dlsdpleshlp  sUU 
binds  us:  "If  you  love  me,  feed  my  sheep." 
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NUCLEAR  CARGO  SHIPBUILDING 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF    PZKNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
I  am  placing  before  my  colleagues  today 
Is  whether  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
commit  itself  wholeheartedly  to  a  nuclear 
cargo  shipbuilding  program. 

If  there  is  worldwide  race  on  for  lead- 
ership in  the  commercial  nuclear  ship- 
ping field,  Eis  there  seems  to  be.  the 
United  States  could  very  well  lose  it  be- 
fore the  majority  of  Americans  ever  find 
out  that  it  was  nm.  This  is  ironic,  because 
we  were  the  ones  who  fired  the  starting 
shot  by  building  the  world's  first  com- 
mercial nuclear  vessel,  the  NS  Savannah. 
There  is  evidence  that  foreign  ship- 
ping countries  are  following  our  lead 
more  aggressively  than  we,  ourselves,  are. 
Germany's  Otto  Hahn — a  nuclear  mer- 
chant ship  whose  propulsion  system  in- 
corporates advanced  B.  &  W.  designs,  and 
benefits  from  experience  gained  from  the 
Savannah — was  so  successful  that  West 
Germany  had  advanced  the  schedule  for 
the  building  of  its  second  nuclear-pow- 
ered ship. 

In  England,  where  experts  were  origi- 
nally cool  toward  nuclear-powered  ships, 
an  infiuentlal  association  of  marine  and 
aircraft  Interests  has  demanded  that  the 
British  Government  immediately  start 
development  of  nuclear-powered  ships. 

In  Japan,  too,  a  nuclear  surface  ship 
Is  imder  construction  and  is  expected  to 
be  operational  by  1972.  Named  the 
Mutsu,  the  government-owned  ship  Is 
earmarked  for  special  use,  probably  as 
an  oceanographic  vessel. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  other  shipping  coxm- 
tries,  such  as  The  Netherlands.  Belgium, 
and  Norway,  similar  efforts  for  this  pur- 
pose are  being  carried  on.  The  go«d  of 
each,  of  course,  is  to  remain  abreast  of 
shipping  developments  in  relation  to 
other  world  competitors. 

Among  those  in  this  country  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  emergence  of  a  nu- 
clear shipping  industry  is  B.  Ii  W.  The 
following  article  tells  why: 
Nucuua  Ships  CouU)  Bk  a  Nbw  Sioht  ow 
TUX  Horizon 
Icebreakers  have  traveled  the  Northwest 
Passage  through  the  Arctic  Circle  north  of 
Canada  for  years.  But  when  the  largest  VB. 
tanker  ever  buUt,  the  S.S.  Slanhattan,  ac- 
complished the  same  feat  recently.  It  created 
as  much-or  more  publicity  than  any  earth- 
bound  pioneering  expedition.  Not  only  Is  the 
Manhattan  the  first  commercial  vessel  Its 
size  to  take  that  Ice-Jammed  route  to  Point 
Barrow  on  Alaska's  North  Slope,  but  for  th« 
first  time  there  U  something  for  a  ship  of 
Its  type  to  carry  back.  The  "something"  is 
an  esUmated  40-bllllon  barrels  of  crude  oil — 
possibly  the  largest  oil  fiiid  ever  nuKle  In 
North  America. 

The  Manhattan's  success  Is  exciting  for  an- 
other reason  as  well:  It  dwnonstrates  a  new 
application  for  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ships.  Conventional  cargo  ships  are  currently 
being  built  in  the  60,000  to  120,000  horse- 
power range.  The  more  powerful  the  vessel, 
the  more  economical  nuclear  power  becomes, 
and  a  ship  designed  spedficaUy  to  travel  tbe 
Northwest  Passage  (the  Manhattan  was  re- 
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outfitted  for  the  trip)  would    «  a  powerful 
ship,  indeed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  someday  nuclear 
powered  merchant  ships  will  1>e  a  common 
sight  as  they  shuttle  between  the  world's 
major  seaports.  There  Is  Uttl  i  doubt  that 
when  the  American  merchant  marine  goes 
the  nuclear  route.  B&W  will  Pgure  Impor- 
tantly In  this  business  becauss  of  Its  tech- 
nical experience  and  know-hoi  f.  What  la  In 
question  Is  exactly  when  the  df  velopment  of 
such  ships  will  become  a  worthwhile  busi- 
ness pursuit  for  Interest  companies  lUce 
B&W. 

John  MacMlIlan.  manager  ol  the  contract 
section  of  B&Ws  nuclear  power  generation 
department  In  Lynchburg.  rec(  ntly  outlined 
for  the  Maritime  Admlnlstrai  ion  what  he 
considers  basic  requirements  'or  launching 
a  U.S.  fleet  of  suivanced  nucleart-powered  car- 
go ships.  "The  three  main  reqi  Irements,"  he 
said,  "are  a  firm  national  conimltment;  an 
unspecified  sum  of  money  to  meet  expenses: 
and  a  minimum  of  five  years  tj  produce  the 
first  ship."  He  said  the  prime  requirement  Is 
leadership  at  the  national  level. 

"B&W's  position."  says  Charles  Wilson,  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  marine ;  department, 
"Is  that  we  are  ready  to  support  such  a  na- 
tional commitment  with  our  n  (sources  when 
the  time  comes.  We  are  waltli  g  for  nuclear 
cargo  ships  to  find  their  niche."  he  says.  "But 
a  firm  commitment  must  come  first." 

A  worthwhile  nuclear  progrkm  would  In- 
volve more  than  a  commltme  at  for  one  or 
two  ships.  A  program  that  would  lead  even- 
tually to  large,  economical  nuclear  ships  of 
the  future  would  have  to  aa  ure  the  con- 
struction of  a  series  of  new  ihlps,  so  that 
steady  Improvements  and  refinements  could 
be  made.  According  to  Wilson  nuclear  ship 
operation  could  be  economical  by  the  80's  If 
ships  for  the  70"s  are  contracted  for  soon. 
Such  a  program  of  planned  development 
would  be  expensive,  and  the  question  is: 
Where  are  the  funds  going  t3  come  from? 

Traditionally,  the  maritime  Industry  has 
looked  to  the  Federal  government  for  finan- 
cial support.  Today,  an  Intricate  network  of 
subsidies  and  govemment-prdtected  routes 
Insures  business  for  Amerlcsm  shippers.  Still, 
the  American  merchant  marli  le  Is  In  a  se- 
verely depressed  condition. 

The  American  fleet  now  totals  less  than 
900  vessels,  tmd  many  of  then  are  fast  ap- 
proaching un-lnsurable  age.  Only  six  per  cent 
of  this  cotintry's  forelg:n  comiaerce  Is  being 
carried  In  American  flag  vesse  a. 

In  an  attempt  to  revitalize  tl  e  shipping  In- 
dustry, President  Nixon  has  urged  Congress 
to  support  a  program  that  wonld  expand  the 
merchant  marine's  activities  aid  step  up  con- 
struction of  commerlcal  vessels  In  domestic 
shipyards.  The  plan,  which  he  lopes  will  raise 
the  percentage  of  goods  carried  by  American 
ahlps,  in  turn  raises  hope  that  ;he  "firm  com- 
mitment" MacMlUan  and  otlier  speak  of  Is 
near. 

Nixon  has  requested  about  tSOO  million, 
about  three  times  the  annual  spending  over 
the  past  several  years.  IncludKl  In  the  pro- 
posal are  expenditures  of  about  $32  million 
a  year  over  a  five-year  perlo<l  for  research. 
The  goal  Is  to  put  advances  in  technology 
to  work  for  the  maritime  Indus  try — and  chief 
among  the  advances  Is  nucleir  pKJwer. 

tTNigCZ  KXPmiENCE 

Whenever  the  time  does  ccme.  B&W  will 
be  able  to  offer  nuclear  exp«rlence  unique 
In  the  United  States.  The  know-how  stems 
chiefly  from  the  company's  ro  e  in  designing 
and  manufacturing  the  nucl  >ar  propulsion 
system  for  the  world's  flrst  nuclear  merchant 
ahlp.  While  envisioned  primarily  as  a  sea- 
going showpiece  promoting  pciaceful  uses  of 
the  atom,  the  N.S.  Savannafi  has  operated 
successfully  for  more  than  thi«e  years. 

The  Savannah.  Is  propelled  b  y  the  first  mo- 
bile nuclear  power  plant  to  be  built  and  li- 
censed by  the  Atomic  Energ^  Commission. 
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She  has  traveled  more  than  300,000  miles  on 
ill  pounds  of  nuclear  fuel  (an  ordinary  ship 
would  have  needed  60,000  tons  of  oil ) .  She 
opened  ports  and  docks  to  nuclear  ships  in 
as  countries.  Support  programs  have  created 
nuclear  engineers  and  deck  officers  licensed 
as  reactor  operators.  There  are  those  who 
claim  the  Savannah  has  proved  successful 
as  a  commercial  venture  as  well  as  proving 
the  safety  and  dependability  of  nuclear  ship 
propulsion. 

In  short,  the  Savannah  was  an  unqualified 
success,  and  the  core  of  men  who  made  it  so 
are  still  with  B&W.  Their  work  on  the  Sa- 
vannah's propulsion  system  started  B&W 
along  the  road  to  improvements  in  nuclear 
ship  power  plant  design  and  manufacture. 
The  "spread-out"  design  of  the  Savannah 
was  later  improved  upon  by  B&W  engineers. 
The  Consolidated  Nuclear  Steam  Generator 
(CNSO)  which  powers  Germany's  nuclear 
ship  Otto  Hahn  Is  of  a  design  patented  by 
B&W  engineers.  It  Is  smaller  in  both  size 
and  weight  than  the  Savannah's,  and  offers 
fuel  costs  about  40  per  cent  lower  than  the 
Savannah's. 

In  addition  to  improvements  incorporated 
into  the  Otto  Hahn.  even  greater  economies 
will  be  possible  In  future  ships.  "Fuel  costs 
for  future  CNSG  cores."  MacMlllan  says, 
"would  amount  to  substantial  savings  per 
ship  and  on  long  trade  routes  might  reach 
$700,000  a  year  for  ships  in  the  100,000  h.p. 
class  (over  equivalent  fossil-fueled  ships)." 
Hoi}e  Is  high  for  a  meaningful  nuclear 
merchant  marine  program  for  reasons  other 
than  President  Nixon's  recommendation  and 
the  discovery  of  oil  on  Alaska's  North  Slope. 
First,  there  is  the  trend  toward  contaln- 
erizatlon  and  higher  horsepower  ships.  In 
the  mid-sixties,  working  with  ship  archi- 
tects and  engineers.  B&W  proposed  the  con- 
cept of  120.000  horsepKDwer  nuclear  vessels 
to  the  shipping  Industry.  The  ships  would 
have  been  "containerized" — that  Is.  designed 
to  carry  stackable.  self-contained  van-sized 
boxes  filled  with  goods,  rather  than  the 
conventional  break-bulk  cargo.  Among  other 
advantages,  the  process  speeds  loading  and 
unloading  time.  The  shippers  went  to  con- 
tainerizaOon  then,  but  not  with  nuclear, 
primarily  for  lack  of  Federal  funding. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  fast  port  turn- 
around of  containerized  vessels  makes  nu- 
clear ships  more  attractive  economically.  The 
significant  difference  in  cost  between  a  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  ship  Is  primarily  due 
to  the  expensive  nuclear  propulsion  system. 
However,  the  nuclear  ship's  higher  initial 
cost  is  offset  by  lower  fuel  costs.  Thus  in- 
creased operating  time — due  to  contalnerlza- 
tion.  for  example — is  more  economical  for 
nuclear  ships  than  for  conventional. 

Another  factor  in  favor  of  nuclear  ships 
is  the  cUance  they  offer  the  United  States 
to  narrow  the  competitive  edge  now  enjoyed 
by  foreign  flag  ships.  Today  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  labor  costs  throughout  the  world 
(American  sailors  earn  $470  a  month:  Brit- 
ish. $135:  Hong  Kong,  $77)  puts  the  United 
States  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  The  tech- 
nology needed  to  build  nuclear  ships  and 
the  fewer,  but  hl0hly  skilled  operators  need- 
ed to  run  them  have  the  effect  of  evenlng- 
out  operating  costs  from  country  to  country. 
Foreign  countries  have  been  quick  to  see 
the  Impact  nuclear  power  will  someday  have 
on  world  trade,  and  they  have  acted.  In 
countries  where  shipping  is  considered  a 
major  and  vital  industry  (unlike  in  the  U.S. 
where  the  economy  sails  along  even  while 
shipping  remains  depressed),  nuclear  pro- 
grams have  progressed  steadily  over  the 
years. 

Although  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
committed  itself  to  a  hard-and-fast  pro- 
gram of  nuclear  ship  construction,  it  has 
continued  to  Invest  In  research.  B&W  and 
Westlnghouse  have  been  the  two  main  chan- 
nels  through   which   the   Government   has 
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maintained  its  Investigation  of  marine  nu- 
clear power.  Currently,  B&W  is  working  un- 
der one  such  Government  ?ontract,  and  the 
company  is  scheduled  to  receive  an  exten- 
sion on  It  which  could  triple  that  amount. 
All  these  factors  combine  to  make  a  nu- 
clear program  in  the  VS.  more  likely  In 
the  near  future.  With  much  to  offer,  and 
to  gain,  B&W  will  be  there  when  the  time 
comes.  "The  work  ahead,"  Howau'd  Barrlnger, 
project  manager  at  Lynchburg,  says,  "will  be 
exciting  and  challenging  for  new  engineers 
as  well  as  for  the  experienced  Savannah 
men."  The  result  could  mean  the  revltal- 
izatlon  of  America's  shipping  Industry,  and 
the  restoration  of  this  country's  maritime 
power. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  disappointment 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  military  as- 
sistance program  for  fiscal  year  1970  is 
being  implemented  as  it  relates  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

In  my  judgment,  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  Korea  under  this  program  rep- 
resents a  serious  distortion  of  the  spirit, 
it  not  the  letter  of  the  language  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber. I  was  the  originator  and  sponsor 
of  an  amendment  added  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  last  year  calling  for  a 
special  appropriation  for  Korea  of  $50.- 
000.000  over  and  above  funds  regularly 
programed  for  maintenance  of  existing 
military  equipment.  It  was  my  intent 
that  the  additional  $50,000,000  be  ear- 
marked for  modernization  of  the  Korean 
military  establishment. 

In  my  view,  such  an  appropriation 
was  in  keeping  with  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine  under  which  the 
United  States  seeks  to  reinforce  and  sup- 
ply our  strong  Asian  allies  so  that  they 
may  provide  for  their  own  defense. 

This  amendment  was  thoroughly  de- 
bated in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  year.  It  was  the  only 
substantial  amendment  of  this  sort 
which  the  House  saw  fit  to  retain  in  the 
bill.  The  House-passed  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill  was  specific  in  its  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment.  It  provided 
as  follows : 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  for  the  purpose  of 
this  part  In  Korea,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purpose,  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970 " 

To  me,  this  language  is  clear  and  ex- 
plicit. The  Republic  of  Korea  is  to  re- 
ceive $50,000,000  "in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available." 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  in- 
formed me,  however,  that  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  this  legislation  as  well 
as  the  conference  report,  while  not  ruling 
out  this  Interpretation,  seriously  clouds 
the  clarity  of  this  Intent.  As  a  result,  the 
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Department  has  added  the  special  $50,- 
000,000  appropriation  intended  for  Korea 
to  the  overall  military  assistance  pro- 
gram and  apportioned  it  amongst  its 
many  programs. 

While  I  can  understand  the  dilemma 
with  which  the  Department  was  faced  in 
view  of  Congress'  mandate  to  reduce  the 
program  across  the  board,  I  cannot  help 
but  view  this  decision  as  extremely  un- 
fortunate. 

As  one  who  voted  with  the  majority  in 
favor  of  a  general  reduction  in  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  it  certainly  was 
not  my  intent  to  nullify  that  action  by 
providing  an  additional  $50,000,000  to 
be  divided  among  the  program's  re- 
cipients. 

More  important,  however,  is  my  con- 
cern that  this  action  does  nothing  to 
improve  the  seriously  imderfunded  con- 
dition of  the  Korean  program. 

The  Government  of  South  Korea  has 
placed  great  reliance  on  the  proposed 
modernization  program  and  advertised 
it  widely  among  the  Korean  people  and 
other  Asian  nations  as  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  the  Nixon  doctrine  in  Asia. 
Discarding  the  modernization  program 
now  can  only  be  Interpreted  by  some  as 
evidence  that  reduced  U.S.  presence  in 
Asia  signals  a  lessening  U.S.  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  our  Asian  allies. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  administration,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
share  my  sincere  belief  that  the  United 
States  has  few  more  important  interests 
In  Asia  than  in  maintaining  a  strong 
South  Korean  counterforce  to  North  Ko- 
rean aggression  both  for  the  short-range 
and  the  long-range  future.  In  our  pre- 
occupation with  Indochina,  we  have  been 
forced  to  delay  a  reasonable  military 
modernization  program  In  Korea.  In  an 
area  of  the  world  where  war  by  miscalcu- 
lation is  a  very  real  peril,  any  such  delay 
is  an  indication  of  weakness  and  an 
invitation  to  disaster. 

If  these  concerns  are  shared  by  the 
administration,  as  I  feel  confident  they 
are,  it  would  seem  incumbent  upon  its 
leaders  to  initiate  action  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  seek  additional  funds  to  deal 
with  the  threat  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
on  a  level  with  its  importance  and 
priority. 

POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 
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Because  we  concur  in  the  proposition 
that  governmental  authority  fiows  from 
the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  that  we  in  Congress  com- 
memorate today  the  179th  anniversary  of 
that  nation's  commitment  to  that  prin- 
ciple. I  would  hope  in  some  small  way 
our  remembrance  of  this  event  here  in 
the  House  Chamber  will  serve  to  assure 
our  Polish  brethren  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  this  bond  between  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PociNSKi)  for  giving  the  Members  of 
the  House  an  (^portunity  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day. 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS  ABROAD 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3.  1791,  Poland  adopted  one  of  the  first 
liberal  constitutions  in  Europe.  Restating 
the  principle  uF>on  which  our  own  Con- 
stitution was  formulated,  the  Polish 
document  declared: 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  ano  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra League,  Howard  Taubman,  critic 
at  large  for  the  New  York  Times,  spent 
almost  2  months  studying  symphony 
orchestras  abroad.  He  visited  Israel. 
Austria.  Germany,  The  Netherlands,  and 
Great  Britain.  He  delved  into  the  struc- 
ture, operations,  and  quality  of  such  or- 
chestras as  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the 
Munich  Philharmonic,  and  the  Halle 
Orchestra  of  Manchester,  among  others. 
Mr.  Taubman's  lucid  study  incorpo- 
rates findings  in  a  wide  area.  He  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  government  and  private 
support  of  these  orchestras,  the  effect  of 
politics  upon  the  arts,  the  growth  of 
symphony  audiences  throughout  the 
world,  the  problems  and  morale  of  ar- 
tists, and  the  future  of  the  symphony. 
This  study  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  information  on  the  subject,  and  for 
this  reason  I  include  a  summary  of  it  in 
the  Record: 

The  Symphony  Ohchestba  Abroad 
(A  report  of  a  study  by  Howard  Taubman) 

about  the  author 
Howard  Taubman,  critlc-at-large  for  The 
New  Tork  Times,  has  been  with  The  Times 
more  than  35  years.  He  was  a  general  re- 
porter before  transferring  to  the  music  de- 
partment. Later  he  was  named  music  editor, 
mtisic  critic  and  then  succeeded  Brooks 
Atkinson  as  drama  critic. 

During  his  career  as  a  Journalist  and  critic, 
he  has  reported  on  the  musical  and  cultural 
scene  In  New  York  City,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  many  countries  in 
Europe  and  Latin  America. 

He  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  and  Book 
Review  and  to  virtually  all  of  America's  lead- 
ing magazines. 

His  books  include  Opera  Front  and  Back, 
M'usic  OS  a  Profession,  Mtiaic  Is  My  Beat,  The 
Maestro:  The  Life  of  Arturo  Toscanini,  How 
to  Build  a  Record  Library  and  How  to  Bring 
Up  Your  Child  to  Enjoy  M'usic. 

He  has  appeared  on  radio  and  television 
and  has  lectured  at  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Music 
have  been  awarded  him  by  Oberlln  College, 
Temple  University  and  the  Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy. 
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ABOUT   THE  STUDY 

The  dramatic  increase  In  the  number  of 
U.S.  orchestras  offering  year  'round  employ- 
ment created  a  need  for  Information  on  the 
experience  of  orchestras  which  have  operated 
on  a  12-month  basis  for  many  years. 

This  study  Is  an  in-depth  report  of  the 
administration,  financing  and  artistic  con- 
trol of  orchestras  that  have  functioned  on 
full-time  schedules.  It  was  commissioned  by 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66,  Vienna,  Virginia  22180. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  I  spent  almost  two  months 
in  a  study  of  orchestras  abroad.  I  visited 
Israel.  Austria,  Germany,  The  Netherlands 
and  Great  Brltein  and  delved  into  the  struc- 
ture, operaOons  and  quality  of  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic and  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the 
Munich  Symphony  and  the  Munich  Phil- 
harmonic, the  BerUn  Philharmonic,  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Hague  Resi- 
dentle.  the  London  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the 
New  Phllharmonla  and  the  Halle  Orchestra 
of  Manchester. 

It  might  have  been  informative  to  broaden 
the  range  of  the  study  and  to  include 
orchestras  in  other  cities  and  other  lands. 
There  surelv  would  have  been  more  data. 
However,  the  basic  findings,  I  am  certain, 
would  not  be  much  different.  I  have  traveled 
m  other  years  in  East  European  countries 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Hungry 
and  Yugoslavia,  and  I  know  that  orchestras 
in  these  countries  are  Government-sup- 
ported, and.  to  an  extent  unknown  in  the 
Western  world,  Goverment-domlnated.  I  have 
also  been  in  Japan,  the  one  Asian  cotrn- 
try  with  a  highly  developed  Western  or- 
chestral culture,  and  I  learned  that  there 
are  six  professional  symphony  orchestras 
In  Tokyo,  all  substantially  supported  by 
television  and  radio  Interests.  I  did  not  at- 
tempt any  special  investlgaOon  in  depth  of 
the  Japanese  orchestras  any  more  than  I  did 
of  the  East  European  ensembles,  but  I  did 
hear  some  of  them  and  I  did  speak  to  Japa- 
nese and  foreign  musicians  working  In  Tokyo 
and  I  gathered  that  even  the  best  Tokyo 
orchestras  are  not  yet  in  a  class  with  the 
best  in  the  West.  I  also  found  that  standards 
of  pay  for  workers  generally  are  low  in  Japan, 
while  living  costs  In  a  city  Uke  Tokyo  are 
high.  I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  dis- 
cover in  my  recent  travels  that  a  number  of 
Janapese  mtislclans  had  migrated  to  The 
Netherlands  and  become  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Amsterdam  and  Hague  orchestras. 
■^f  the  Western  orchestras  I  studied  I  found 
that  they  fell  into  two  broad  categories:  1. 
Those  that  were  fundamentally  cooperatives; 
2.  Those  that  were  fundamentally  Govern- 
ment-supported— State.  City  or  both. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  it 
is  not  the  fact  of  subsidy  that  dUtinguishes 
one  category  from  the  other.  I  encountered 
no  orchestra  without  some  form  of  sub- 
stantial subsidy.  The  difference  is  the  crucial 
one  of  degree  of  responsibility.  In  the  case  of 
category  No.  2,  the  existence  of  every  orches- 
tra Is  in  effect  guaranteed  by  government.  In 
the  case  of  category  No.  1,  the  orchestra  to 
a  large  extent  must  fend  for  Itself.  But  I 
believe  that  government  would  Intervene 
further  if  the  Ufe  of  these  orchestras  were 
endangered. 

In  category  No.  1  must  be  Included  the  four 
London  orchestras — the  London  Symphony, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  Royal  PhU- 
harmonlc  and  the  New  Phllharmonla— the 
Israel  Philharmonic  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. The  Vienna  Philharmonic.  It 
should  be  added.  Is  a  dlstincUy  special  case. 
Although  it  Is  unmistakably  a  cooperative 
as  a  symphonic  ensemble,  its  fotindation  and 
source  are   the  Austrian  Government:    the 
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membera  of  the  Vienna  Phllhar  nonlc  are  all 
members  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera  Orches- 
tra, and  their  basic  pay.  fringe  [benefits  and 
security  stem  from  that  employment.  As 
members  of  the  Vienna  Phllhai  monlc,  these 
musicians  are  largely  on  their  own.  But  as 
members  of  the  Vienna  State  Op  era  they,  like 
other  elements  In  this  instltutli  in.  can  count 
on  the  state.  And  how!  Dr.  Helnrlch  Belf- 
Omtl.  the  general  director  (f  the  State 
Opera,  told  me  that  the  subsld]  to  the  State 
Opera  comes  to  $30,000  a  perf or  tnance.  There 
are  300  performances  a  year,  an  d  the  annual 
subsidy  Is  $6-mUllons.    ^.^^_^ 

I  should  add  anotherW»«d  of  explana- 
tion. 1  Included  the  Munich  i  Symphony  In 
the  study  although  It  U  the  orchestra  of 
Bavarian  Radio  and  entirely  Supported  by 
It.  I  did  so  because  the  MunK  h  Symphony 
presents  a  concert  series  In  a  concert  hall 
to  subscription  audiences  and,  therefore.  Is 
In  direct  competition  with  the  Munich  Phil- 
harmonic. There  are  five  othsr  major  or- 
chestras In  Germany  entirely  supported  by 
State-radio  systems,  but  they  do  not  Im- 
pinge so  strongly  on  orchestral  competitors. 
In  Great  BrtUln,  the  B.B.C  Symphony  U 
maintained  by  the  British  Broa  Icasting  Cor- 
poration, which  in  tvum  Is  maintained  by 
funds  drawn  from  taxes  on  the  citizen's 
television  andjadlo  sets,  and  thp  B3.C.  Sym- 
phony does  give  a  number  of  pttbllc  concerts 
to  paying  audiences  and  competes  -vlth  the 
other  London  orchestras  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. But  for  the  moment  It  does  not  seem 
to  Impinge  on  the  very  exlstance  of  these 
orchestras,  though  In  the  lon^  run  it  may. 

sitTBsmixs 

To  get  a  sweeping  view  of  tile  Importance 
of  subsidies  to  orchestras  abr<iad  it  is  use- 
ful to  list  them  here  side  by!  side,  though 
I  go  into  detail  in  the  separatje  sections  on 
each  orchestra.  I  must  say  that  some  of  the 
figures  startled  and  staggered  me.  As  one 
who  has  spent  many  years  in  tne  music  field. 
I  knew  all  along  that  orchestras  abroad  were 
generously  supported  by  goveniment.  1  must 
confess,  however,  that  I  did  ndt  realize  bow 
generously. 

^^ie  smallest  proportionate  subsidy  Is  the 
one  received  by  the  Icrael  Philharmonic.  It 
gets  tlOO.OOO  a  year  out  of  a  tdtal  budget  of 
tl. 750.000.  The  Vienna  PhUhirmonlc.  as  I 
have  Indicated,  gets  little  o^  no  subsidy, 
except  when  It  does  something  special,  such 
aa  a  foreign  tour  or  a  film  project,  but  as 
the  orchestra  of  the  Vienna  8t*te  Opera,  the 
Philharmonic  shares  significantly  in  that  In- 
stitution's subsidy.  The  Vienna  Symphony 
receives  about  t600,000  a  year  from  the  City 
of  Vienna  and  about  (125,00q  a  year  from 
the  Austrian  Government:  the  total  budget 
varies  according  to  the  orchestra's  activities 
but  it  comes  to  more  than  tl  million,  with 
a  subsidy,  as  explained,  of  (825.000. 

The  Bavarian  Radio  underwrites  the  total 
cost,  about  (1.5-mllllons  anqually,  of  the 
Munich  Symphony.  The  other  jflgures  are: 

Munich  Philharmonic:  Out  c*  a  total  budg- 
et of  $1.25-mimons.  the  city  of  Munich  pro- 
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Berlin  Philharmonic :  Out  ol|  a  total  budg- 
et of  slightly  more  than  •a^milllona,  the 
city  of  Berlin  provides  a  subsidy  of  $1.5- 
mllllons: 

Amsterdam  Concertgebouw :  lout  of  a  total 
budget  of  slightly  less  than  $1. (-millions,  the 
Netherlands  Government  provides  a  subsidy 
of  9380,000  and  the  city  of  Am.4terdam  a  sub- 
sidy of  $540,000;  a  total  subsidy  of  $900,000. 

Hague  ResldenUe :  Out  of  a  total  budget  of 
•1.2-million8.  the  Netherland$  Government 
provides  $300,000  and  the  dtyjof  The  Hague 
provides  $750,000,  a  total  suMdy  of  $1,060.- 
000.  I 

London:  Each  of  the  four  orchestras  re- 
ceives a  subsidy  of  about  (180.000  out  of 
total  budgets  ranging  betweea  $960,000  and 
m  little  over  $l-inllllon.  This  j  money  comes 
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from  the  London  Orchestra  Concert  Board, 
which  derives  its  fimds  from  the  Art*  Coun- 
cil and  the  Greater  London  Council.  The 
Arts  Council  is  funded  natlonaUy  by  ParUa- 
ment.  and  the  Greater  London  Cotincll  Is 
the  governing  agency  of  Greater  London. 

Manchester:  Out  of  a  total  budget  of 
$840,000,  the  Arts  Council  provides  $208,000 
and  the  city  of  Manchester  provides  $53,000, 
a  total  subsidy  of  $261,000. 

The  size  of  the  subsidies  has  been  grow- 
ing in  recent  years.  In  Berlin,  for  example, 
there  is  a  built-in  percentage  rise  as  a  re- 
sponse to  inflation.  The  increase  last  year 
was  4%  for  Inflation  alone.  The  pressure  of 
rising  costs  has  also  led  to  some  modest  in- 
creases In  salaries  of  musicians  and,  in  the 
case  of  conductors  and  soloists,  to  added  ex- 
penditure in  keeping  with  the  need  to  com- 
pete for  the  great  stars  with  orchestras  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Governments  na- 
turally resist  pressures  to  raise  the  amount 
of  subsidies  because  taxpayers  the  world  over 
hate  to  have  their  taxes  increased. 

A  lot  depends,  of  course,  on  a  nation's 
priorities.  Dr.  Theodor  Plffl-Percevlc.  Aus- 
tria's Minister  of  Education  and  Culture, 
told  me  that  his  country  had  built  up  Its 
arts  Institutions  when  It  was  still  a  great 
empire.  Although  the  empire  is  gone  and 
the  country  has  shrunk  in  size,  the  cultural 
Institutions  have  been  retained.  The  arts  are 
felt  to  be  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  adorn- 
ment of  the  nations  image — for  itself  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Germany  is  prosperous,  and  by  tradition 
It  has  always  assumed  that  arts  institutions 
must  be  generously  supported.  Much  the 
same  philosophy,  for  poor  as  well  as  rich 
countries,  pervades  the  Continent.  In  Great 
Britain  government  support  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
The  appropriations  to  the  Arts  Council  have 
risen  steadily;  under  the  leadership  of  Jen- 
nie Lee.  the  current  Minister  of  Cultxire,  the 
annual  grant  went  up  more  sharply  than 
before.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment will  continue  its  support  whichever 
party.  Labor  or  Conservative,  is  in  power.  But 
I  heard  cautionary  and  fearful  words  from 
officers  of  the  London  Orchestral  Concert 
Board  and  from  executives  of  the  orchestras 
about  the  possibility  of  getting  orchestral 
subsidies  increased.  The  impression  I  got  was 
that  they  now  were  as  high  as  they  would  get 
to  be — at  least  for  a  while.  In  other  countries 
I  had  the  impression  that  what  was  needed 
to  keep  a  great  orchestra  not  only  function- 
ing, but  also  great,  would  be  provided. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that  the 
main  objectives  of  the  subsidies  are  to  keep 
the  orchestras  in  existence  and  to  insure  thait 
their  quality  will  not  be  diminished.  There 
are  other  quid  pro  quos  in  some  instances. 
Orchestras  are  expected  to  play  some  popular- 
priced  concerts,  but  they  would  play  them 
anyhow. 

In  Munich  the  Philharmonic  is  expected  to 
play  concerts  for  clubs,  labor  unions,  school 
children  and  other  audiences  not  familiar 
with  a  live  orchestra.  Other  orchestras  are 
expected  to  tour  the  provinces,  and  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  must  play  for  men  and  women 
In  uniform  near  their  encampments.  But 
virtually  all  these  additional  commitments 
would.  I  am  sure,  be  fulfilled  anyhow,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  nowhere  would  a  suhaldy 
be  withheld.  Subsidy  is  an  accepted  fact  of 
cultural  life.  One  might  speciUats  that  thsra 
would  be  no  orchestras  at  all  in  most  ooun* 
tries  without  It — and  certainly  not  dlaUn- 
gulshed  ones. 

Is  this  true?  Probably.  Private  contribu- 
tions to  the  orchestras  are  minimal  every- 
where. The  Israel  Philharmonic  receives  $60.- 
000  a  year  from  the  America-Israel  Cultural 
Foundation  and  hardly  anything  else  from 
any  source,  though  guest  conductors  and 
soloists  make  special  arrangements  for  per- 
sonal and  emotional  reasons  to  accept  lower 
than  ctistomary  fees  or  to  remit  part  of  fees 
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to  the  country's  musical  purposes.  In  Lon- 
don some  orchestras  receive  modest  annual 
grants  from  tobacco  companies.  In  Germany 
there  may  be  small  special  gifts,  such  as 
funds  for  buses  of  famous  musicians  to  go 
into  a  new  hall  such  as  the  Philharmonic 
HaU  in  Berlin. 

What  would  happen  if  subsidies  were  with- 
held entirely?  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
orchestras  could  not  continue.  It  may  be  that 
Germans  would  not  let  a  proud  ensemble  like 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  die;  It  could  even  be 
that  dedicated  musicians  wovild  make  sacri- 
fices rather  than  see  a  great  Instrument  of 
which  they  are  a  part  crumble.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  some  of  the  other  orchestras 
covered  In  this  study  would  endure.  Indeed, 
even  with  subsidies  the  London  orchestras 
are  close  to  the  danger  line. 

STTBSmiXS  AND  PaTTATZ  SUFPOKT 

There  is  another  side  to  the  subsidy  ques- 
tion which  must  be  analyzed  becatiss  it  has 
immediate  pertinence  to  the  situation  at 
orchestras  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  there  Is  little  or  no  private 
support  abroad,  by  individuals  or  founda- 
tions or  corporations.  It  may  well  be  that  a 
major  reason  is  that  there  are  no  proTlaiaiw 
for  tax  deductions  for  conizibuton  iA  most 
countries. 

To  indicate  the  difficulties  of  getting  cor- 
porate  contributions  a  London  orchestra 
manager  described  his  negotiations  with  a 
tobacco  company.  This  company  has  con- 
tributed about  $5,000  a  year  to  the  orchestra 
in  recent  years.  It  was  pointed  out  to  com- 
pany executives  that  under  British  tax  laws 
the  company  cotild,  if  It  wished,  sign  a  cove- 
nant to  donate  $5,000  a  year  to  the  orchestra 
for  a  minimum  of  seven  years.  If  it  did  so. 
the  amount  that  It  paid  in  taxes  on  the  $5,000 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  orchestra  by 
the  government.  Since  British  taxes  are  high, 
the  amount  paid  on  the  $5,000  is  $3,000. 
Thus  the  company  could  in  effect  donate 
$8,000  instead  of  $5,000  at  no  further  cost 
to  Itself.  In  a  sense  this  is  encotiragement  of 
a  matching  device.  But  the  company  refused. 
It  said  that  it  did  not  like  to  commit  itself 
for  seven  years,  since  it  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  It  would  remain  in  an  equally  profit- 
able position. 

In  the  United  States,  of  course,  orchestras 
could  not  exist  without  donations  by  indi- 
viduals, corporations  and  foundations.  Al- 
though government  subsidies  are  appearing, 
even  growing  in  some  states  and  cities,  they 
ai«  far  from  being  the  weighty  force  they 
are  abroad.  In  view  of  the  situation  abroad, 
the  questions  that  must  be  analyzed  thor- 
oughly are: 

Would  extensive  Government  subsidies  to 
the  orchestras  kill  off  private  support? 

Wotild  Government  support  provide  a 
sounder  base  for  orchestras  If  it  were  as  un- 
q\iestioned  and  assured  as  It  Is  abroad? 

Would  assurance  of  Government  support 
bring  a  loss  of  personal  commitment  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  private  citizens. 
which  is  so  valuable  an  aspect  of  the  Ameri- 
can orchestral  scene? 

Oould  some  useful  combination  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  support  be  worked  out  In 
the  United  States,  possibly  on  a  basis  of 
matching  formulas,  so  that  the  orchestra 
could  have  gtiarantees  of  continuity  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  personal  involve- 
ment of  so  many  faithful  adherents? 

Frankly.  I  don't  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
questions  must  be  pondered,  particularly  if 
one  is  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  a  symphony 
orchestra  is  a  community  asset  and  that  a 
great  symphony  orchestra  is  a  great  national 
asset. 

SOLE  or  UNION 

Next  to  the  prevalence  of  subsidies  from 
Government  and  the  pervasive,  undisputed 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Government 
subsidies,  the  most  arresting  point  about 
orchestras  abroad  is  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
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tlonshlp  between  musicians  and  m^age. 
me^Where  the  orchesUa  is  a  ««perame 
«ie  players  themselves  are  the  basic  man 
iemenl  even  if  they  employ  a  non-playing 
«neral  manager.  For  in  the  end  they  make 
5y  Where  the  orchestra  Is  not  a  coop- 
Sve  the  players,  through  theU  elected 
r^resenUtlvM.  iend  to  have  a  greater  voice 
in^l^ucy-maklng  than  do  the  members  of 

^r  airthTorSras  I  studied   the  musi- 
cla^'  union  plays  a  far  less  ^\f^^^^^^^ 
than  does  the  union  of  the  United  States. 
Sfe  members  of  cooperative  f'^l^f""  4" 
belonK  to  unions,  but  the  union  U  almost 
Ti^lefam.   With   whom,  after  all.   would   a 
uXn  bargain  about  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions ln\  cooperative?  O*"  °^^y  ^i^^i^t 
own  members.  AU  that  a  union  can  expect 
IS  thaT  the  standards  and  working  conditions 
esUbUshed  for  members  not  in  cooperatives 
win  not  be  breached  by  the  cooperatives.  In 
Tsrael    and    Great    Britain    the    cooperatives 
nay  higher  mlnlmums  than  the  union  st&nd- 
LL    Which  are  not  very  high  to  ^egin^th^ 
jj^  to  working  conditions.  s"ch  m  num^r 
of  services,  hours  of  rehearsal,  overtime  and 
tJie  rest    there  Is  complete  flexibility  In  the 
c"^p^ratlves.  After  all.  It  is  the  players  them- 
selves Who.  are  setting  the  standards^  TheU 
aim  is  to  get  the  concert  on  and  to  make    t 
eras  well  as  possible.  Their  economic  well- 
lei^  «  well  aT  their  artistic  pride  Is  a,t  s^e^ 
I  found  It  fascinating  to  sit  and  talk  with 
members   of   governing    committees   of    co- 
nneratlves    They  never  forgot  that  the  pre 
S^nde  Int  Jrti'on  of  their  income  from  the 
^le    of    tickets— whether    subscriptions    in 
uLl  and  Austria  or  single  seats  ^  London^ 
r^Ty  had  at  their  fingertips  the  statistics  of 
seat  sales    They  were  sensitive  to  rises  and 
Mil  m  pat??nZge.  They  studied  the  imp.^ 
of  programs  and  guest  artists  on  ticket  sales. 
?^ey  were.  In  short,  behaving  "*«  "ff^; 
ment  and  as  management  they  had  to  think 
about  selling  their  performance  ^  well  as 
nreoarlng  It  and  putting  it  on.  They  were 
?  SSed  by  the  box-office.  When  you  mu. 
Urn  90%  of  your  budget,  as  d<»s  the  Israel 
Smiarmonic.  or  more  than  75%.  as  do  tte 
London  orchestras,  you  have  no  choice  but 
to  be  box-office  oriented.  „♦,„„ 

Where  the  orchestras  are  not  cooperatives, 
the  union  deals  with  managements  that  aw. 
for  the  most  part,  government  employee.  So 
for  that  matter  are  the  orchestral  players. 
Generally  minimum  standards  requh^  by 
the  union  are  surpassed  by  the  leading  en- 
«mbl«.  AS  a  result  many  of  these  orchestra, 
are  working  under  contracts  negotiated  as 
?ong  as  15  years  ago.  It  Is  true  that  clauses 
in  these  contracts,  such  as  pay  scales,  are 
open  to-renegotlatlon  from  time  to  ttoe.  par- 
ticularly as  inflation  and  «>°iP«t»tlon  drive 
wages  up.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
m\iiclans  in  such  orchestras  are  government 
employees  and  are  entitled  to  certain  bene- 
fits sucn  as  pensions,  vacations,  sick  pay.  etc 
These  benefits  are  set  by  KO^"'"'^'"*"*  ^°^,^^ 
clvU  employees.  There  may  be  special  pro- 
visions for  members  of  a  great  orchestra,  but 
these  are  not  negotiated  "y  unions:  they  axe 
jet  by  high   government   officials  who  taxe 
pride  m  their  Veat  cultural  Institutions  and 
Wish  to  make  sure  that  the  musicians  will  be 

"•^mrstandards  for  working  conditions 
are  set  by  union  contract  with  orchest«s 
that  are  not  cooperatives,  but  I  have  the 
impression  that  Uie  rules  are  applied  with 
co^derable  flexibility.  The  reason  i,  sim- 
ple: usually  it  is  In  the  nauslclans  best  m- 
^rest  that  this  should  be  done.  Thus  there 
uTo  rigidity  about  scheduling  of  rehearsals 
^S  «»ncer^  by  U»e  Berlin  Pl»»ll»annon^ 
A  week  may  be  left  open  or  may  be  filled 
with  pUylng  engagemente,  depending  on  the 
regencies  of  the  moment.  "Thus  If  Herbert 
von  Karajan,  the  Berlin  Phllharmomcs  per- 
manent conductor,  wishes  to  »fh«lule  re- 
cording sessions  of  a  "Ring"  music-drama  by 
Wagner  before  uklng  his  production  with 


the  orchestra  to  a  special  festival  In  SaU- 
burg  he  is  cheerfully  accommodated^  The 
men  make  extra  money:  the  conductor  U 
S^ted  maximum  artistic  maneuverability, 
^ch  he  likes;  and  the  orchestra  lt*elf  add^ 
To  iw  international  reclame.  The  "^'on  do« 
not  stand  In  the  way  of  so  many  advantages 
for  everybody;   it  cheerfully  waives  normal  # 

'^Not  unexpectedly,  it  can  be  Ifld  down  as 
a  rule  of  thumb  that  where  muslclar^  in  or- 
chestras that  are  not  cooperatives  fare  ex- 
uemely  well  financially  the  union  has  Uttle 
Impact   Only  where  there  Is  discontent  dow 
',^e  union  glln  In  power.  I  sensed  that  such 
asltuation  might  be  developing  in  The  Neth- 
ermnds.    The    musicians    In    that   country  s 
teadlng  orchestras  are  clearly  envious  o^the 
good    treatment   their   counterparts   reoe^ 
in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  they  are  disposed 
S  p?e^  for  improvements,  e«P«l»"y ,  ".P^^ 
scales.  But  tiie  pressure  m"»t  be  appll«l  on 
government,    and     that    Is    difficult    to    do 
through  normal  union  procedures. 

THE  UNrVERSAL  BCBAMBLE 


The  plain  fact  Is  tiiat  the  orchestral  musi- 
clan  abrowi.  like  orchestral  musicians  I  have 
^iS^^rywhere.  generaUy  keeps  h^U 
ona  treadmill  of  activity.  It  does  not  seem  to 
matter  whether  his  orchestra  Is  subsltoed 
^not.  whether  he  U  a  member  ofa  coop- 
erative   or   a    direct    government   employee, 
whether  he  Is  generously  or  POO'ly  <=«°:^P*^- 
«ted.  He  seems  to  have  a  penchant  for  run- 
SS^  running  and  playing,  Plajifg.  P^ay^"*; 
Wolfgang  Stresemann.  artistic  admln^tiutor 
TJe  ^rlln  PhUharmonlc   who  ^^^ 
a  music  critic  and  conductor  "J, the  United 
ItSteT  whUe  he  remained  In  «lf-e^«^l«J«^ 
Nazi  Germany,  told  me  that  even  t^e  m^" 
bers  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  best- 
ed orchestral  musicians   In  Europe    were 
^dom    content    with    thedr    PhUharmonlc 
duties,  in  tiielr  free  time  they  took  on  ^a* 
oaylng    engagements    they    could    get   vrtth 
ffiSfr  ^Sllmble..     wlUi     chamber-mus^ 
^ups.  with  festivals  and  wltii  all  sorts  of 
Sick-up  units.  Some  of  these  engagements 
they  took,  he  conceded,  for  musical  reasons, 
^t  most  of  them  were  seized  for  the  money. 
Less  fortunate  musicians  in  less  afflu^o^ 
ensembles  than  the  BerUn  Fhllh«monlc  have 
tr««unble  endlessly  to  earn  better  than  a 
minimal    living.   The   London   "lusK^ans.   I 
gathered,  are  constanUy  on  the  go.  looWng 
for  work  to  supplement  their  Incomes  from 
their  orchestra  Jotoe.  .^..^ 

I  wlU  repeat  here  the  details  of  minimum 
salaries  that  musicians  in  the  various  or- 
rhe«tras  earn-  the  figures  are  to  be  found 
SmrLcTon  on  ea^^mble.  What  must 
be  discussed  here  Is  what  tiieee  fl«^  ™ 
earnings  mean  in  purchasing  P«wer  I  have 
conveiied  the  earning  figure*  ffOf»^tt^*°^ 
elm  currencies  into  dcrtlars.  but  I  ^nno* 
eiiphaslze  too  strongly  Uiat  the  doUar  flguwe 
cannot  and  should  not  be  equated  with  the 
doUar  earnings  of  American  orchestral  play- 
ers. I  have  listed  some  comparisons  In  each 
section,   but  let  us  examine  some  of  them 

m  greater  detaU.  ^    „    ,.    Tn.ii 

A  rank-and-file  member  of  the  Berlin  PWl- 
harmonlc,  the  best-paying  orchestra  ah«»d. 
earns  a  basic  salary  of  about  $8,500  and  al- 
most as  much  as  that  in  extras.  No  one.j^ 
course,  can  guess  how  long  he  can  <»«?t^ 
that  extra  Income.  If  Karajan  should  depart 
or  slow  down.  Uiere  might  be  a  ^aHpJ*  o«^ 
extra  Income.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  might  land  anoUier  glamorous 
conductor  with  an  equal  flair  for  developing 
extra,  attractive  engagements.  But  at  present 
the  rank-and-fller  is  e»^hg  somethhig  lUe 
$17  000  a  year  This  is  as  much  as.  If  not  more 
thak.    any    rank-and-flle    member    of    any 
American    orchestra   to   my    ^OYj^?!:.„ 
course,  some  American  »nk-and-fllers  hm^ 
age  to  obtain  a  lot  of  extra  Jobs,  and  with 
these  extras  they  n»ay  equal  or  ex(»ed  tne 
BerUners.   Furthermore,   it  has   to  he  con- 
ceded that  the  base  pay  for  a  rank-and-file 


pUyer  in  a  leading  American  orchesUa  is 
much  higher  than  the  Berlin  rank-and-fller  s. 

WHAT  XAENINOS  BTTT 

But  now  we  come  to  what  a  man's  earnings 
will  buy.  In  Berlin  rent  U  high,  but  not  so 
high  as  in  some  American  cities  Food  Is  a Jot 
che«>er.  and  so  are  many  services.  Public 
schools  are  better  than  In  the  heart  of  many 
American  cities.  Health  services  are  national- 

Ized.  ^ 

AutomobUes,  which  are  manufactured  in 
Germany,  are  relatively  no  higher  than  in 
the  United  States,  though  gasoUne  U  a  lot 
higher.  In  countries  Uke  Austria  and  Israel, 
where  automobUes  must  be  Imported,  they 
take  a  much  larger  bite  out  of  a  man's  earn- 
ings than  in  the  United  States.  Neverthe- 
less, even  rank-and-file  musicians  can  af- 
ford them.  ^    ,       ,  . 

In  Vienna,  for  example,  where  rents  In  old 
houses  are  controlled,  the  minuscule  sums 
paid  are  almost  impossible  to  beUeve.  One 
can  get  a  qvilte  elegant  apartment  for  $20  a 
month.  ,_       ,     ..  _ 

Taxes  tend  to  be  at  least  as  stiff  as  In  the 
United  States,  and  In  Britain  they  are  stlf- 
fer  But  in  Israel  and  Austria  the  members 
of  the  leading  orchestras  are  allowed  to  have 
the  first  20%  of  Income  tax  free. 

As  for  pensions,  all  the  orchestras  I  stud- 
led,  except  the  four  Uaidon  cooperatives, 
have  far  better  arrangements  than  American 
ensembles.  In  all  these  cases  the  superiority 
Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  musicians 
share     in     government-supported     pension 

schemes. 

Evrhxns  or  POLmcs 

Where  the  governments  are  involved  In 
the  arts.  It  U  Ukely,  If  not  Inevitable,  that 
politics  are  Involved.  PoUticlans  can  be  and 
have  been  harmful  to  the  arts,  but  they 
need  not  be.  I  woulld  say  that  they  have  not 
been  where  the  orchestras  In  this  study  are 
concerned.  In  fact,  the  reverse  Is  true.  In 
every  case,  heads  and  members  of  govern- 
ment have  been  deeply  concerned  to  see  to 
It  that  the  orchestras  fiourish.  Inded.  In  Vi- 
enna and  Munich  I  foimd  that  the  support 
of  an  orchestra  had  become  a  matter  of 
party  principle. 

Thus  the  ruUng  People's  (CathoUc)  Party 
in  Austria  proudly  supports  the  Vienna  SUte 
Opera,  and  by  extension  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic, while  the  Social  I>emocratic  city  gov- 
ernment of  Vienna  has  made  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  keep  the  Vienna  Symj^ony  func- 
tioning. Frau  Gertrud  Sandner.  the  ctUtural 
officer  of  the  city  admlnlsttation.  also  serves 
as  president  of  the  Vienna  Symphony  as  evi- 
dence of  the  city's  official  commitment,  and 
she  left  no  doubt  In  a  conversation  with  me 
that  it  was  an  article  of  party  faith  to  sup- 
port this  orchestra. 

Similarly  In  Mimloh  where  the  Bavarian 
State  government  is  Christian  Democrat  and 
the  Munich  dty  administration  Social  Dem- 
ocrat, the  Bavarian  State  supports  the  Mun- 
ich Symphony  through  the  Bavarian  Radio 
and  the  Munich  city  administration  sup- 
ports the  Munich  Philharmonic  by  direct 
subvention. 

One  Is  left  In  no  doubt  in  Berlin  that  the 
Philharmonic  would  be  sustained  at  Its  pres- 
ent high  artistic  level  even  If  the  cost  to  the 
community  were  much  higher.  I  beUeve  that 
an  awareness  Is  dawning  on  Dut<ii  authori- 
ties that  their  once  unsurpassed  Concertge- 
bouw has  gone  downhUl  In  recent  years,  and 
I  would  not  be  surprised  If  the  government 
took  steps  to  reverse  the  situation.  Such 
steps  would  mean  Inevitably  granting  more 
money,  and  I  would  guess  that  this  wUl  hap- 
pen. 

And  in  Great  Britain,  when  at  least  two 
of  the  orchestras— the  Royal  Philharmonic 
and  the  New  Phllharmonla— were  strug^lng 
to  stay  aUve,  a  special  committee  was  formed 
by  the  Arts  Council  to  undertake  a  thorough- 
KOlng  study.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Arnold  Goodman,  a  solicitor  who  later  be- 
came Lord  Goodman,  and  Is  now  chairman 
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of  the  Arts  Council,  the  committee  turned 
In  a  report  in  the  spring  of  1965  «?hlch  has 
become  the  basis  of  government  policy  to- 
ward the  London  orchestras.  As  i  result  of 
this  report,  the  London  Orchestrta  Concert 
Board  was  set  up  Jointly  by  the  Ai  ts  Council 
and  Greater  London  Council.  It  Is  through 
this  board  that  the  Arts  CouncU.  which  re- 
ceives Its  money  by  appropriations  from 
Parliament,  and  the  Greater  Londo  a  Council, 
the  municipality's  administrative  jody.  pro- 
vide the  London  orchestras  with  subsidies. 
The  main  point  to  stress  here  is  that  the 
study  was  made  and  the  Board  v  as  set  up 
and  provided  with  wherewithal  to  function 
because  there  was  a  government  cetermlna- 
tlon  to  keep  London's  orchestras  In  being  and 
help  them,  over  the  long  run,  to  i  olve  their 
economic  problems. 

In  Israel,  where  the  Phllharmonl  :'s  subsidy 
Is  the  smallest  of  any  orchestra  I  studied, 
both  In  amount  and  In  percentage  of  total 
budget,  the  orchestra  depends  lari  ;ely  on  Its 
incredibly  large  and  faithful  public.  The 
orchestra  has  more  than  30.000  « ubscrlbers 
for  lt«  varloxis  series  in  and  out  oi  Tel  Aviv, 
and  as  long  as  It  holds  this  support.  It  need 
not  fret  about  the  limited  extent  3f  its  gov- 
ernment subsidy.  But  I  am  convlni«d  that  if 
anything  should  happen  to  that  si  pport.  the 
government  would  not  permit  the  orchestra 
to  falter.  I  am  certain  that  whatev  er  subsidy 
Is  needed  will  be  provided. 

PSOCRAKS    AND    A-ODHNCEJi 

It  Is  amusing  to  meet  with  orchei  tral  musi- 
cians serving  as  directors  and  ther^'fore 
policy-makers  in  coojjeratlve  orchsstras  and 
to  hear  them  discuss  the  probleiis  of  pro- 
gram-making. They  know — as  who  doesn't? — 
that  a  star  conductor  or  soloist  l:i  sure-flre 
pieces  Is  likely  to  guarantee  a  stand  Ing-room- 
only  turnout,  and  they  do  not  apsloglze  for 
arranging  as  many  fool-proof  etenlngs  as 
possible.  But  they  know,  as  do  managers  and 
l)oards  of  orchestras  everywhere,  :hat  there 
are  not  enough  sure-fire  draws  to  go  around 
in  the  orchestral  field,  even  In  th(se  days  of 
Jet  travel.  There  are  too  many  emembles  all 
over  the  world  competing  for  the  stars. 

And  what  about  the  music?  Ho^  often  can 
one  play  the  same  big  pieces?  ^d  what 
happens  If  one  ventures  far  afield?  Will  not 
the  subscribers,  whose  tastes  tend  to  be  con- 
ser^atlve  nearly  everywhere,  rebeip 

I  remember  sitting  late  into  the  hlght  with 
three  committee  members  of  the  Brael  Phil- 
harmonic as  they  agonized  over  thl  s  problem. 
Since  their  orchestra  was  so  depsndent  on 
holding  onto  its  Immense  subscription  list, 
they  were  particularly  cautious  abdut  change. 

"After  all."  said  one  man.  "w«  have  the 
Uvellhoods  of  more  than  100  peosle  In  our 
charge.  What  right  have  we  to  play  things 
that  will  Imperil  them?  But.  on  the  other 
hand."  he  added  rumlnatlvely.  "'' 
bore  our  audience  by  falling 
changes?  What  If  they  start  b« 
different  and  slipping  away?  Itl 
know  the  answers." 

It's  hard.  Indeed.  In  Munich  the 
gives  a  series  of  five  concerts 
Muslca  Viva,  devoted  entirely 
porary.  often  avant-garde  music. 
Is  made  to  display  the  latest  trer 
and  sympathetic  conductors  and 
engaged,  and  the  composers  are 
to  be  present  at  preparations.  Thi 
provide  the  advanced  composer  with  a  forum 
and  an  audience.  I  attended  sucq  a  concert 
when  music  by  Stockhaxisen.  Zen4er  (he  did 
the  conducting)  and  Boulez  was  rtlayed.  The 
audience.  I  was  told,  included  an  equal  di- 
vision of  concertgoers  Interested  inly  in  the 
new  and  people  who  went  regularly  to  the 
Symphony  and  Philharmonic's  concerts. 

It  Is  expensive  to  mount  a  series,  like  Musl- 
ca Viva.  Wolfgang  Portner,  the  Oefinan  com- 
poser, who  serves  as  artistic  dlrect<>r.  told  me 
that  Bavarian  Radio,  which  p«ys  ihe  bills.  Is 
generous  In  Its  support,  providing  ample 
funds  for  as  many  rehearsals  as  needed.  But 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

can  an  orchestra  without  such  sources  of 
support  attempt  a  similar  series? 

Efforts  of  this  kind  were  being  made  In 
Vienna  and  London  in  the  spring  of  1969. 
In  Vienna  the  Symphony  arranged  the  pro- 
grams as  part  of  the  annual  Vienna  Festival 
with  special  assistance  from  the  festival  au- 
thorities and  in  London  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  planned  its  programs  with 
special  help  from  the  London  Orchestra  Con- 
cert Board.  In  each  case  the  programs  stirred 
to  considerable  excitement  and  brought  an 
unex{>eciedly  large  public  response. 

Despite  these  occasional  efforts,  the  orches- 
tras abroad  tend  to  play  It  safe  In  their  pro- 
grams. In  Amsterdam  there  have  been  vio- 
lent attacks  in  print  and  on  the  air  against 
the  Concertgebouw  for  Its  conservatism,  but 
the  management  firmly  believes  that  Its  pol- 
icy is  what  the  public  wants.  It  therefore 
proceeds  along  the  old,  familiar  course  of 
program-making.  In  The  Hague  there  is  an 
effort  to  bring  new  men  and  new  music  to 
the  fore,  because  the  management  there  be- 
lieves In  the  need  for  change.  It  may  also  be 
that  the  management  there  feels  that  It 
must  pursue  different  paths  If  it  Is  to  com- 
pete for  attention  with  the  Concertgebouw. 
which  for  so  long  has  been  preeminent  In 
the  land.  No.  2.  as  the  advertising  slogan 
suggests,  must  try  harder. 

Managements  everywhere  are  notably  chary 
about  letting  an  outsider  study  their  exact 
attendance  figures.  But  It  was  unmistakable 
that  the  sure-fire  programs  with  the  sure- 
fire guests  are  the  ones  that  sell  out.  It  was 
also  apparent  that  even  In  Berlin  there  are 
concerts  by  the  Philharmonic  that  do  not 
sell  out — either  because  the  program  does 
not  appeal  to  a  fundamentally  conservative 
public  or  because  the  conductor  or  soloist 
is  not  sufficiently  attractive.  The  orchestras 
that  do  the  best  consistently  In  attendance 
are  those  with  the  big.  safe  subscriptions, 
like  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  for 
the  series  In  which  Karajan  appears  the  most 
often. 

CaOWTH     OP     ArrDIINCE? 

Is  there  any  marked  audience  growth?  No 
one  I  talked  to  would  take  an  oath  In  the 
affirmative.  There  were  observations.  It  Is 
true,  bravely  affirming  progress.  But  I  did 
not  see  any  statistics  to  prove  It. 

Lord  Goodman,  chairman  of  the  Arts 
Council,  assured  me  In  London  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  four  orchestras  as  well  as  the 
performances  of  the  B.  B.  C.  Symphony  on 
the  air  and  occasionally  In  the  concert  ball 
had  stimulated  the  development  of  a  new 
public.  And  It  Is  a  fact  that  a  good  many  of 
the  Interesting,  glamorous  programs  play  to 
capacity  or  near-capacity.  But  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
London  Orchestral  Concert  Board  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1968  revealed  these 
figures: 

In  46  concerts  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  averaged  85%  capacity;  In  47  con- 
certs the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  av- 
eraged 78%  of  capacity;  In  42  concerts  the 
New  Philharmonic  averaged  76%  of  capacity; 
and  in  38  concerts  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  averaged  70%  of  capacity.  The 
figures  for  the  following  year  were  probably 
not  quite  the  same,  depending  on  programs, 
conductors  and  soloists,  but  I  would  guess 
that  the  total  audience  did  not  change  very 
much  in  numbers. 

In  Israel,  where  the  audience  is  so  large 
and  faithful.  I  thought  I  detected  the  ap- 
pearance of  soft  spots.  I  gathered  that  even 
tor  some  of  the  apparently  sold-out  sub- 
scription concerts,  tickets  were  obtainable 
and  that  these  tickets  were  not  always 
grabbed  up.  Here  the  problem  may  be  that 
the  management  la  reluctant  to  admit  that 
a  subscription  series  is  not  sold-out  and  that 
the  p>eople  seeking  single  seats  do  not  know 
they  are  available.  Of  course.  Israel  is  a  spe- 
cial oaM.  After  all,  this  Is  a  tiny  country 
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with  a  population  of  a.S-milllons,  and  the 
size  of  the  Philharmonic's  public  Is  larger 
In  proportion  to  Its  country's  population 
than  any  orchestra  In  the  world. 

My  estimate  of  the  situation  Is  that  in  all 
the  countries  studied  there  has  been  a  mod- 
est Increase  In  orchestral  attendance  but 
no  greater  in  p>ercentage,  I  suspect,  than  the 
growth  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  I  have 
no  statistics  to  prove  It.  but  from  the  com- 
ments of  managements,  musicians  and  ob- 
servers and  from  my  own  observations  at 
concerts,  I  would  guess  that  the  audience  is 
middle-class  and  upper-class  and  substan- 
UaUy  mlddleaged  and  older.  The  long-play- 
ing disk  and  the  hi-fi  set  are  everywhere 
and,  though  some  of  this  equipment  may 
be  costly  in  some  places,  people  who  like 
orchestral  music  have  their  own  collections. 
They  go  to  concerts  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  of  American  concertgoers : 

Because  It  is  the  thing  to  do;  because  they 
like  to  hear  live  music  In  the  hall;  because 
they  like  to  respond  to  different  musical  ap- 
proaches: because  they  are  interested  In  see- 
ing and  hearing  celebrities  on  the  stage, 
whether  established  or  new.  In  the  flesh; 
because  they  hope  for  an  occasional  fresh 
musical  experience;  because  they  are  content 
to  revisit  old.  familiar  and  dearly  cherished 
musical  landscapes. 

PROBLEMS 

Wherever  I  went.  I  asked  managements, 
musicians,  public  officials  and  knowledgeable 
observers  what  the  special  problems  of  the 
orchestras  In  the  communities  were. 

One  problem  upon  which  all.  without  ex- 
ception, agreed  was  the  question  of  man- 
power. The  most  acute  problem  in  this  area 
is  the  shortage  of  string  players. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  shortage  is 
worldwide.  While  the  Dutch  orchestras  are 
In^orting  Japanese  string  players,  the  Jap- 
anese orchestras,  as  I  learned  In  a  visit  to 
Tokyo  last  year,  were  a  long  way  from  be- 
ing overstaffed  with  outstanding  string 
players.  There  is  a  lot  of  conscientious  stu- 
dent work  going  on  In  Japan,  and  the  coun- 
try is  developing  a  host  of  string  players,  but 
It  takes  more  than  effort  and  determination 
to  produce  the  caliber  and  quantity  needed. 

In  London  the  Symphony  felt  It  bad 
pulled  off  a  coup  when  it  signed  a  28-year- 
old  cellist  of  great  gifts  to  be  the  principal 
of  the  section.  In  Munich  Rafael  Kubellk, 
conductor  of  the  Symphony,  told  me  that 
It  bad  required  three  different  auditions  to 
find  a  suitable  double-bass  player.  There  Is 
a  good  deal  of  enticement  of  players  through 
talent  raidings.  A  London  orchestra  was 
bereft  because  an  outstanding  flutist  had 
been  tempted  away  by  a  better  offer  from 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  The  orchestras  In 
the  West  bid  for  good  players  in  East  Eu- 
rope and  succeed  In  getting  them  If  their 
country  Is  lenient  about  granting  exit  visas. 
The  sad,  unalterable  fact  Is  that  the  rich  get 
richer.  The  more  affluent  and  firmly  estab- 
lished orchestras  can  offer  terms  that  attract 
men  from  the  poorer  ones,  who  have  a  des- 
perate need  to  bold  on  to  their  best  person- 
nel. 

It  Isn't  only  money  that  appeals.  Veterans 
of  the  Israel  Philharmonic  said  that  It  was 
Important  to  make  jobe  more  attractive  In 
their  orchestra  to  young  musicians.  Swifter 
promotion  and  more  opporttmlty  for  occa- 
sional solo  display,  they  felt,  would  be  as 
valuable  as  raising  starting  minlmumw 
and  reducing  the  disparity  between  top  and 
lowest  mlnimtmu.  John  De  Roo.  the  man- 
ager of  the  Hague  Resldentle,  was  all  for 
breaking  up  the  large  orchestra  into  smaller 
units  for  special  programs,  not  only  to  bring 
different  programming  to  the  public  but 
also  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  for 
more  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Another  problem  mentioned  nearly  every- 
where was  the  one  of  refreshing  the  or- 
chestra's personnel.  In  most  of  the  orcbes- 
traa  I  studied  the  players  have,  after  vary- 
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mg  periods,  rights  of  tenure  Wh"f  the 
^lilan  is  in  fact  a  civil  employee,  the  job 
theoreucally  and  legally  Is  his  for  Ufe  or 
unUl  he  reaches  the  retirement  age,  gen- 
erally 66.  What  happens  if  a  musician  s  ca- 
pacities decline?  I  gathered  that  this  was 
a  headache  in  a  number  of  orchestras. 

It  was  agreed  that  string  players  were  less 
Ukely  to  slip  than  wind  players  and  that 
the  acutest  problems  arose  with  Uie  latter. 
The  most  favored  procedure  to  deal  wlta. 
the  latter  appeared  to  be  tact.  If  a  sup- 
ping wind  player  happened  to  be  a  prtn- 
cioal  it  was  up  to  the  conductor  and  man- 
as^  "to  indicate  that  he  ought  to  reUre  or 
step  dovm  to  a  less  important  spot.  Rarely, 
It  was  said,  would  such  a  player  admit  to 
himself  that  he  was  slipping,  but  once  in 
a  while  he  would  voluntarily  step  down  a 
notch.  If  the  slipping  player  were  not  a 
Orinclpal,  It  would  be  up  to  his  section  chief 
to  try  to  cope  with  him.  In  a  cooperative  or- 
chestra members  of  the  committee  might  try 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  No  one  had  an 
easy  way  out  of  this  sort  of  delicate,  human 
crisis. 

OF  CONDUCTORS 

A  third  problem,  which  Is  consUntly  on 
the  mind  of  orchestras,  revolves  around  the 
relationship  with  conductors.  Is  It  better  to 
have  a  permanent  conductor  and  artistic  di- 
rector—generally one  and  the  same— than 
a  series  of  guests?  How  permanent  should  a 
permanent  conductor  be?  How  does  the 
length   of   bis   commitment    affect   the   or- 

**U*l8  clear  that  for  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic having  Herbert  von  Karajan  as  prln- 
clpal  conductor  is  a  pronounced  asset.  He 
adds  luster  to  the  orchestra's  repute.  He 
brings  in  business— audiences  to  his  concerts 
and  subscription  series,  and  he  arranges  other 
engagements.  As  a  subtle,  sensitive  conduc- 
j:  tor  he   helps  to   raise   standards  and   keep 

3  them  high.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is 

X  that  he  conducts  relatively  few  concerts  each 

year  and  the  orchestra  Is  obliged  to  engage 
many  guest  conductors.  "Too  many,"  a  Ber- 
lin critic  remarked  sourly  to  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic, which  has  bad  only  guest  conductors 
since  Its  founding  In  1936,  has  decided  to 
engage  Zubin  Mehta  as  artistic  adviser  and 
chief  conductor.  As  a  cooperative  this  or- 
chestra had  the  option  of  making  t^s  de- 
clslon  for  Itself.  The  fact  that  It  U  so  decided 
proves  that  the  musicians  felt  that  they 
needed  a  stronger  guiding  hand  than  they 
had  had.  Some  of  them  privately  conceded 
that  discipline  might  well  be  improved  and 
that  programing,  with  a  brilliant  young  mu- 
sician's overaU  guidance,  might  also  be  en- 
hanced. 

In  London  aU  four  cooperative  orchestras 
ieeX  to  have  not  only  principal  conductora 
but  also  permanent  guests.  In  some  cases 
they  have  opted  for  two  permanent  guest 
conductors.  And  remember  that  their  sched- 
ule 18  not  so  heavy  as  those  of  other  European 
eDsembles. 

The  Vienna  Philharmonic,  which  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  access  to  outstanding  guest 
conductors  engaged  by  the  State  Opera  and 
which  has  In  addition  the  prestige  of  being 
a  great  and  venerable  ensemble,  has  seemed 
to  be  content  In  recent  years  to  go  along 
with  guest  conductors,  but  there  was  tallc 
to  Vienna  that  It  might  be  about  ready  to 
commit  Itself  to  a  permanent  conductor. 

Needless  to  say,  the  man  on  the  podium 
affects  the  quaUty  of  the  orchestra  profound- 
ly particularly  If  he  Is  around  for  more  than 
a  "fleeting,  guest  appearance.  A  great  musi- 
cian like  Klemperer  can  create  a  rapport, 
despite  his  age  and  physical  infirmities,  that 
will  produce  remarkable  musical  results.  A 
Leonard  Bemsteto,  whom  orchestras  abroad 
would  dearly  wish  to  have  in  any  arrange- 
ment, exudes  a  magnetism  and  excitement 
that  Infects  the  musicians  and,  through 
them,  the  audience.  Orchestras  abroad  are 


weU  av(rare  of  the  subtle  mterreUtlonships 
possible  between  a  distinguished  conductor 
and  an  eager,  highly  responsive  ensemble. 
They  are  also  aware  of  the  Indifference  that 
can  be  felt  instantly  If  the  musicians  do  not 
respect  the  man  who  seeks  to  lead  them. 

The  trouble  is  how  to  find  the  right  con- 
ductor. There  are  never  too  many  great  ones. 
The  pressxire  to  find  fine  conductors  has  been 
tocreaslng  because  orchestra  schedules  have 
been  expanded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
extension  of  so  many  American  orchestral 
seasons  and  the  proliferation  of  summer  fes- 
tivals, with  the  concomitant  demand  for 
more  conducting  talent,  has  had  an  impact 
on  European  schedules  and  engagements. 

The  truth  is  that  the  shortage  of  great 
conductors  is  even  acuter  than  that  of  string 
players.  I  was  struck  by  the  number  of  con- 
ductors who,  not  only  to  America,  accept 
multiple  permanent  posts.  We  know  about 
William  Steinberg  In  Pittsburgh  and  Boston 
and    George    Szell    in    Cleveland    and    New 
York — even  for  a  short  Interval.  We  also  know 
about  the  discontent  In  Houston  with  Andre 
Previn's  additional  commitment  to  the  Lon- 
don   Symphony    Orchestra.    We    know    that 
Georg  Soltl  Is  coming  to  Chicago  while  re- 
taining a  connection   with  the  Royal  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  and  that  Pierre  Boulez 
is  coming  to  New  Tork  while  retaining  a  hand 
m  the  programs  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  Symphony.  Mehta  has  now  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  Israel  Philharmonic  as 
well  as  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  What 
are  we  to  say  about  Rudolf  Kempe  who  Is 
permanent  conductor  of  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic.   Munich    Philharmonic    and    Zurich 
Tonhalle?  What  about  Vaclav  Neumann,  who 
Is  permanent  conductor  of  the  Prague  Phil- 
harmonic and  also  taking  over  the  top  job  at 
the  Stuttgart  Opera?  What  about  Karajan, 
who  has  top  jobs  vrtth  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Salzbxirg 
Spring  Festival  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera? 
What  about  Lorln  Maazel.  who  Is  the  chief 
conductor  of  the  Deutsche  Oper  In  West  Ber- 
lin as  well  as  the   Berlin  Radio  Symphony? 
What  about  Seljl  Ozawa.  who  will  be  prin- 
cipal conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony,  artistic  adviser  of  the  Tokyo  Sym- 
phony and  a  leading  guest  vrtth  the  New  York 
Philharmonic? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  for  the  conductor,  if 
he  has  the  time  to  refiect  and  prepare  fresh 
programs  and  rethtok  old  pieces,  there  Is  a 
charge  In  conducting  different  ensembles  and 
that  the  result  may  well  be  musical  rewards 
for  the  various  publics.  But  I  wonder,  on  the 
testimony  of  musicians  abroad,  whether  In 
this  shuttling  and  doubltog  of  conductors 
there  Is  not  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  In 
the  end  for  players  and  audience,  whether 
after  a  while  players  do  not  put  out  com- 
pletely for  some  guests,  whether  an  excess  of 
guest  baton  wlelders  Is  not.  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, deleterious  to  orchestra  and  music- 
making. 

MORALE 


In  the  end.  I  think,  the  quaUty  of  an 
orchestra  depends  on  the  morale  of  Its  per- 
sonnel. The  highest  morale  among  the  orches- 
tras I  studied — the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  I  think  deserve  to  be 
rated  at  the  top  In  this  regard  as  well  as  to 
their  overall  distinction  as  musical  en- 
sembles— depended  on  two  prime  factors- 
status  and  security. 

The  impUcations  of  security  are  plato 
enough.  The  term  means  year-round  employ- 
ment, annual  earnings  to  compare  with  this 
country's  highly  regarded  professionals  to 
other  fields;  long,  paid  vacations;  pensions 
sufficiently  large  to  guarantee  a  reasonably 
decent  standard  of  Uvlng,  and  paid  sick  leave. 
It  means  an  end  to  scrambltog  for  Jobs  and 
ti»  worry  over  llvtog.  In  short,  all  the  things 
that  anyone  employed  in  todustry  to  the 
Western  world  regards  as  sectirtty. 

The  implications  of  status  are  more  subtle. 
When  one  bears  envious  comments  by  or- 
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oheetral  musicians  to  other  cotintries  of  the 
favored  lot  of  the  men  to  the  Berlto  Phil- 
harmonic,  one   must   realize   that   they   are 
speaking   not   simply    of   money.   They   are 
thinking   of    the    high    regard    in    which    a 
BerUn    Philharmonic    man    is    held    socially 
and  professionally  in  his  own  community. 
One  finds  to  Berlin   and  Vienna  that  the 
Philharmonic   men   are   as   respected   as   fa- 
mous athletes,  film  stars  or  statesmen.  This 
means  that  not  merely  the  first-desk  men 
but  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra  have 
standing.    I    was    amused    and    touched    to 
Vienna  when  several  committee  members  of 
the    Vienna    Philharmonic    arrived    at    the 
Sacher  Hotel  for  a  meeting  with  me.  They 
were   announced  by  the  hall   porter  with  a 
flourish    that    exceeded    his    normally    elab- 
orate   pronouncements.    After   that   visit,   I 
noticed  my  rattog  apparently  went  up;  my 
comings  and  goings  produced  more  respectful 
salutations  and  my  service  improved. 

Prom  what  I  learned  to  Berlto  it  is  evident 
that  an  orchestra  can  give  Its  members  a 
sense  of  self-esteem — which  Is  another  way 
of  conferrtog  statiis — by  tovolvlng  them  to 
a  certato  extent  to  some  declslon-maktog. 
Thus  the  BerUn  Philharmonic,  though  not 
a  cooperative,  gives  every  one  of  Its  members 
the  right  to  vote  to  approval  or  disapproval 
of  new  candidates.  It  requires  a  %  vote  to 
approve  a  new  member.  Karajan  may  exercise 
a  veto,  but  the  members  of  the  orchestra  can 
overrule  him  by  another  %  vote.  Presumably 
his  veto  would  carry  weight,  and  a  vote  over- 
rultog  him  would  be  carried  out  with  consid- 
erable second  thought. 

It  was  clear  that  De  Roo  to  The  Hague  was 
thinking  partly  of  status  when  he  said  that 
he  was  hoptog  to  give  todivldual  members 
of  the  orchestra  more  opportunity  to  shine 
to  public.  Presumably  a  little  glory  would  go 
some  way  toward  making  up  for  financial 
strtogency. 

status — or   glory   or   self-esteem — Is   what 
all   human   betogs  need — at   least   to   some 
meastire.    Prom    my    observation    abroad    I 
would  say  that  It  Is  a  gift  often  withheld 
from    orchestral    players    In    quite    a    few 
places — to  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It 
Is  a  gift  that  can  be  bestowed  at  no  great 
cost.  I  have  watched  orchestras  on  tour  abroad 
and  to  the  United  States  and  have  noticed 
that  It  Is  the  conductor,  the  concertmaster 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  first-desk  men 
who  are  tovlted  to  after-concert  parties  while 
the  other  players  are  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. As  for  parties  at  home,  it  Is  equally 
rare  for  the  rank-and-filer  to  be  tocluded. 
Entertainment,  of  course,  is  a  minor  aspect 
of  what  I  mean  by  status.  What  1  am  talk- 
tog  about,  to  the  last  analysis,  is  the  way  a 
musician  Is  treated  by  his  community,  the 
admiration  he  receives  for  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  musician,  the  acknowledgement 
that  be,  too,  has  claims  to  being  considered 
an  artist.  It  Is  these  subtle  factors  that,  at 
least  abroad,  raise  the  morale  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and,  by  extension,  the  morale  of  the 
entire  ensemble. 


WHAT    OF    THE    FUTURE 

It  Is  Clear,  I  think,  that  ttie  symphony 
orchestra  as  an  Institution  and  the  public 
performance    as    a   way    of   commiinicating 
the    sweep    of    orchestral    Uterature   are   so 
firmly  established  to  ctiltural  and  commu- 
nity life  abroad  that  they  wUl  oonttoue  to 
fiinctlon   weU   toto   the  foreseeable  futtire. 
The   great  orchestras  are  secure.  They  are 
highly   valued   for   their    artistic   role,   and 
they  are  also  a  source  of  enormous  dvlc  and 
national  pride.  Berlto  and  Vienna  know  that 
their  PhUharmonics  have  achieved  toterna- 
tlonal  renown  to  addition  to  provldtog  out- 
standing musical  experiences  at  hoime.  Ttie 
Israel  Philharmonic  is  better  known  abroad 
and  has  easier  access  to  foreign  publics  than 
even  the  famous  Hablma  stage  company  be- 
cause music  does  not  require  translation  by 
totermediariee.   Wherever   one   goes   abroad, 
one  hears  of  plans  to  send  the  leading  or- 
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cbestra*  on  tour  to  other  lands,  particu- 
larly to  the  United  St*t«s.  It  Is  not  only 
money  that  I3  sought.  Indeed.  In  moet  caoes 
additional  Investments,  usuall]  by  govern- 
ment, are  needed  to  pay  tor  tr  insport&Uon. 
It  Is  not  even  additional  1  engagements, 
though  the  hard-pressed  London  orchestras 
are  glad  to  add  playing  dates  to  their  sea- 
son. The  main  desideratum  Is  jtrestige.  This 
search  for  International  respec;  is  certainly 
a  principal  reason  (or  the  dlspitch  of  many 
American  orchestras  on  tours  to  i-arlous  parts 
of  the  world. 

But  even  If  one  grants  the  pr:  de  and  pres- 
tige to  be  gained  from  the  poiseeslon  of  a 
great  orchestra,  one  cannot  blLolc  at  the  fact 
that  there  are  clouds  on  the  horizon  for 
some  of  the  good  ones  abroad,  as  there  are 
for  some  of  the  good  ones  in  the  United 
States.  These  clouds  abroad  are  generated  by 
the  same  forces  that  throw  Qxeca  up  In  the 
United  States.  They  stem  In  part  from  rising 
expectations  In  standards  of  Uv  ng;  In  other 
words  the  members  of  the  orchestra  are 
pressing  everywhere  for  a  living  as  good  and 
comfortable  as  that  achleve<l  by  other 
highly-trained  and  slUUed  1  >rof  esslonals. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  perilous  abrotid.  as  It  Is  In 
the  United  States,  to  price  tlclcete  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  large  segment  of  the  audience.  In 
sum.  the  deficits  abroad  grow  larger  each 
year,  as  they  appear  to  do  in  the  United 
States. 

In  a  prosperous  nation  like  Oermany,  the 
government — national,  state  aiid  city — has 
been  able  to  Increase  Its  contributions.  Yet 
I  had  the  feeling  In  Munich  tbat  one  day 
It  may  be  decided  that  the  city  can  dispense 
with  one  of  its  orchestras.  Were  { t  not  for  the 
political  factor  I  mentioned  eajrller,  one  of 
of  the  orchestras  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  In  recent  years. 

Austria  U  nowhere  near  so  prosperous  as 
Germany,  but  It  Is  well  aware  Ijhat  the  mu- 
sical Institutions  are  Important!  not  only  to 
Its  Image  but  also  to  tourism,  aie  of  Its  Im- 
portant Industries.  Yet  It  Is  poetlble  that  In 
a  time  of  economic  stringency  the  Vienna 
Symphony  might  be  In  danger  of  curtail- 
ment. If  not  dissolution 

In  Holland  there  are  nine  profeaalonal  or- 
chestras, including  the  Conce -tgebouw  In 
Amsterdam  and  the  Resldentle  1^  the  Hague. 
All  are  partly  supported  by  the  national 
government  and  partly  by  their  munlclpall- 
tlee.  Granted  that  there  are  muftlclpal  rival- 
ries. But  I  wondered,  as  I  talked  to  represent- 
atives of  the  Concertgebouw  and  Resldentle 
and  to  other  Netherlajoders.  how  long  the 
nation  and  municipalities  woulil  be  willing 
to  go  along  on  this  basis.  After  all,  Holland 
Is  a  wnriall  country.  Any  orchestra  can  play 
In  any  otty  00  any  night  and  return  hotne 
after  the  concert  without  difficulty  Worildn't 
It  be  natural  to  think  of  mergers  as  orches- 
tra t>oards  have  begun  to  toy  '«vith  the  Idea 
In  the  United  States?  1 

The  notion  Isn't  mentioned  6ut  loud,  at 
least  not  yet,  in  Holland.  But  t  did  hear  it 
discussed  In  London.  In  fact,  sotie  thought- 
ful partlclpianta  In  the  musical  scene,  who 
prefer  for  the  moment  to  remain  nameless, 
predicted  that  there  will  be  an^lgamatlons 
In  the  not  too  distant  future.  ^  suspect  so, 
too.  J 

The  main  sticking  point  In  liondon  U.  I 
think,  the  musicians.  How  can  players  who 
have  spent  years  and  decade*  perfecting 
their  skills  in  orchestral  music  be  cast  aside? 
And  what  about  the  young  mqslclans  who 
are  being  trained  for  such  careers?  I  suspect 
that  this  human  and  social  prof  lem — and  a 
very  real  and  significant  one  It  1>— U  a  chief 
reason  that  authorities  are  reludtant  to  talk 
of  mergers  and  dissolutions.        ] 

It  Is  Illuminating  in  this  re^rd  to  read 
the  10<t5  Report  of  the  Committee  on  London 
Orchestras.  It  analysed  the  amount  of  exist- 
ing work  available  for  orehestnll  musicians 
in  London,  taking  Into  account  ^rrent  con- 
cert* and  audlenoea  and  looking  to  poaaible 
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future  audience  growth.  It  listened  not  only 
to  representatives  of  the  four  orchestras  but 
also  to  people  from  B.  B.  C.  and  Covent  Oar- 
den  Opera,  and  It  found  general  agreement 
that  "to  maintain  flrst-class  playing  stand- 
ards, a  musician  should  not  ordinarily  be 
called  upon  to  work  more  than  ten  sessions 
In  a  week  or  an  average  of  35-36  sessions  in 
any  four-week  period,"  with  a  session  to  con- 
sist of  a  concert,  rehearsal  or  recording.  And 
It  came  to  this  Solomon-like  conclusion: 

"So  far  as  the  statistics  are  reliable,  they 
show  that  present  work  available  Justifies 
the  existence  of  rather  more  than  three  but 
less  than  four  orchestras.  The  situation  has 
presented  us  with  a  very  difficult  decision. 
We  would,  at  present,  clearly  not  be  Justified 
in  recommending  the  permanent  endow- 
ment of  four  orchestras.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  were  not  satisfied  that,  given  some  breath- 
ing space,  the  case  for  four  orchestras  could 
not  be  established.  We  put  the  matter  in  this 
rather  negative  way  because  we  regarded  the 
burden  of  proof  as  Important.  To  recom- 
mend an  allocation  of  subsidies  which  might 
lead  to  the  disbanding  of  any  of  our  world- 
famous-orchestras  In  a  very  drastic  step.  We 
thought  It  would  be  wrong  to  take  such  a 
step  unless  we  were  completely  satisfied  that 
there  could  be  no  Justification  for  an  orches- 
tra's continued  existence." 

Note  well  the  phrase  "the  permanent  en- 
dowment of  four  orchestras."  In  other  words, 
the  Jury  may  still  be  out.  Yet  no  one  In  au- 
thority is  willing  to  say,  "Let's  kill  one  or 
two  orchestras." 

John  Denison,  the  manager  of  Royal  Fes- 
tival Hall,  a  former  orchestral  musician  him- 
self and  a  shrewd,  Intimately  informed  ob- 
server of  the  London  scene,  was  willing  to 
outline  one  proposal  for  change.  He  thought 
that  the  time  might  come  when  London 
would  settle  for  two  top  symphony  orches- 
tras of  International  stature;  that  a  third 
could  become  a  general  service  utility  unit, 
appearing  as  the  supporting  ensemble  for 
choruses,  playing  lighter  programs  and  being 
available  for  special  events;  and  that  a 
foxirth  orchestra  could  be  largely  commer- 
cial in  purpose,  taking  care  of  recording  and 
film  dates  and  being  half-subsidized. 

I  talked  to  officials  of  the  London  Orches- 
tral Concert  Board,  and  they  felt  that 
changes  were  In  the  offing.  But,  they  added 
qiUckly,  any  drastic  changes  like  mergers 
would  be  essentially  political — in  other 
words,  governmental  on  national  and  mu- 
nicipal levels.  For  this  reason,  one  official  re- 
marked dryly,  the  Board  was  hap^y  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
London  orchestral  situation  is  an  uneasy 
one.  It  reminded  me  of  the  unease  I  have 
noticed  in  American  orchestral  quarters.  The 
present  situation  is  a  struggle  and  a  scram- 
ble for  musicians  and  managements.  Under 
current  subaidlee  and  concert  attendance 
figures  and  other  sources  of  income,  the  four 
orchestras  are  getting  by.  But  what  If  there 
should  be  a  drop  in  patronage?  One  manager 
told  me  that  a  loss  of  10%  of  patronage  by 
any  orchestra  would  probably  push  it  over 
the  thin  line  that  stands  between  tolerable 
health  and  a  wasting  disease  or.  to  put  It 
bluntly,  between  continuation  and  collapse. 

A  blaaalng  recently  beatowed  on  the  Lon- 
don orchestras,  by  their  own  account,  is  the 
new  contract  negotiated  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  with  the  recording 
companies.  This  contract  has  led  to  an  up- 
surge of  recording  dates  for  London  musi- 
cians In  London,  where  the  rates  are  lower. 
Said  one  London  orchestral  manager,  partly 
in  dlabeUef  and  partly  in  reUef,  "The  ATM. 
must  have  a  death  wish." 

What  would  happen  in  London  if  Indeed 
there  were  a  drop  In  patronage,  a  loes  of  extra 
recording  opporttinltles  or  any  other  falling 
oS  of  Income?  Would  subsidies  be  Increased? 
The  answer,  it  is  true,  would  depend  on  poli- 
tics. But  It  would  also  depend  on  economics. 
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and  the  British  economy  has  been  struggling 
with  massive  problems.  If  I  were  a  London 
orchestral  musician.  I  would  be  worried.  And 
London  orchestral  musicians  are  worried. 

The  future  of  orchestras  abroad  depends 
to  a  large  extent,  as  It  does  In  the  United 
States,  on  money — on  the  ability  and  desire 
of  public  and  private  sources  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  maintain  them.  It  will  not 
surprise  anyone,  I  hope,  to  hear  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  standards  de- 
pends everywhere  on  money.  Whether  the 
requisite  funds  will  be  forthcoming — in  pa- 
tronage of  concerts.  In  private  gifts,  In  gov- 
ernment subsidies — will  depend  on  a  nation's 
and  community's  priorities.  It  Is  my  personal 
view  that  no  country  I  visited  Is  Incapable  of 
supporting  Its  orchestra  or  orchestras,  if  it 
wishes  to.  The  amount  spent  on  the  most 
modest  military  establishments  In  the  poor- 
est and  least  belligerent  lands  or,  In  some 
cases,  on  elaborate  monarchical  and  diplo- 
matic displays  Is  Invariably  large,  and  If  only 
a  tiny  proportion  could  be  diverted  to  the 
arts,  the  future  of  orchestras  would  not  be  in 
doubt. 

Think  of  how  huge  a  proportion  of  Israel's 
substance  Is  spent  on  defense.  Whatever  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  never-ending  tur- 
bulence in  the  Middle  East,  It  Is  Incontrovert- 
ible that  peace  there  could  free  resources 
for  other  pursuits,  including,  of  course,  the 
Israel  Philharmonic,  which  would  not  have 
to  feel  Imperiled  If  Its  fantastic  subscription 
lUt  fell  off  a  little. 

The  future  of  orchestras  abroad,  like  the 
future  of  our  orchestras,  depends  on  a  lot  of 
factors  other  than  musical.  Changes,  I  think, 
are  inevitable  In  the  long  run.  No  one  can 
say  In  which  direction  these  changes  will 
tend,  whether  in  the  structure  of  the  Institu- 
tional organization  or  In  programing  or  in 
audiences  or  In  the  nature  of  support.  What- 
ever the  changes,  however.  I  am  sure  that 
orchestras  abroad  will  endure.  Where  and  in 
what  number  and  quality? 

It  Is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  the 
strong  will  remain  strong  and  the  weak  may 
g^row  weaker.  But  orchestras  $ue  communal 
as  well  as  artistic  institutions.  They  can 
flourish  or  they  can  decay.  Which  way  they 
go  depends  not  only  on  their  musical  stand- 
ards but  also  on  their  community's  support. 
This  is  the  overriding  lesson  I  learned  In  my 
study  of  orchestra  abroad.  It  wotild  surprise 
me  if  this  truth  did  not  apply  In  the  United 
States, 
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HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  OBETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nursing  homes 
are  coming  under  more  and  more  scru- 
tiny. 

Because  of  the  growing  Interest  In  the 
quality  of  care  which  nursing  home  pa- 
tients receive,  I  should  like  to  include  in 
the  Rbcord  some  articles  from  a  Mllwau- 
kee  Sentinel  series  on  conditions  in  state- 
licensed  nursing  homes,  plus  two  edito- 
rials, and  a  foUowup  story  Indicating  the 
State  plans  to  improve  its  nursing  home 
Inspection  stafT  in  the  Milwaukee  area. 

I  also  include  an  Associated  Press  story 
that  appeared  In  the  Stevens  Point,  Wis.. 
Dally  Journal,  in  which  the  Associated 
Press  reminds  us  it  has  circulated  a  se- 
ries of  articles  about  nursing  home  oper- 
ations on  a  national  scale. 

It  will  take  time  tuid  additional  inves- 
tigation to  determine  how  reaUy  serious 
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the  situation  is,  but  I  think  that  the 
Sentinel  should  be  commended  for  di- 
recting its  attention  to  the  quality  of 
care  given  the  elderly  and  infirm. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel,  Apr.  9. 

1970) 

INSIDB  OxTR  NirmsiNO  Homes 

(By  Oene  Cunningham) 

"When  we  arrived  at  the  ntirslng  home, 
the  odor  of  urine  was  pronounced. 

"The  patients  had  commodes  in  their 
rooms  and  they  were  being  uaed  instead  of 
bathrooms. 

"In  Room  No.  where  Mr.  Uvea, 

the  commode  toilet  was  encrusted  with  fecal 
material.  The  floor  was  sticky  with  a  jeUy- 
like  substance. 

"Mr. was  sitting  in  a  wheelchair  with 

a  urlne-stalned  hospital  type  gown  on.  The 
urine  stain  extended  to  the  shoulders. 

"I  requested  that  (he)  be  given  a  bath  and 
clean  clothing." 

This  is  a  portion  of  an  official  report  of  a 
state  Inspection  of  a  nursing  home  in  MU- 
waukee. 

There  are  many  more  homes  like  It — op- 
erating In  continuing  violation  of  state  reg- 
ulations, not  for  days  or  weeks  but  for 
months  and  even  years. 

From  the  report  of  a  state  Inspection  of 
another   Milwaukee   nursing   home: 

"The  refrigerators  were  filthy.  splUed  food, 
cracked  dirty  eggs  with  Uqvdd  in  a  pan.  .  .  . 
The  ntirse  could  not  make  up  menus  because 
of  lack  of  food,  eqMclally  no  meat,  In  the 
home. 

"The  nurse  stated  that  patients  bad  not 
been  served  meat  for  a  week.  .  .  .  The  per- 
sonnel In  this  home  are  very  concerned  about 
the  patients  and  have  spent  their  own 
money,  up  to  $13,  to  buy  food  for  the  pa- 
tients." 

This  report  was  of  a  state  inspection  made 
after  complaints  were  received  concerning 
the  home.  It  was  later  reported  that  meat 
had  been  deUvered  to  the  home. 

A  nursing  home  In  Waukesha  Oounty  also 
was  inspected  after  "numerous  complaints 
(were)  received  by  this  office  oonoemlng  san- 
itation, patient  care,  nuralnf  personnel  and 
food  served." 

Aooordlng  to  the  state  luqMctlon  report, 
the  oomplalnU  "were  true  on  Investigation." 
A  Racine  County  nursing  home  was  "over* 
run  by  flies,"  an  Inspection  report  said. 

"They  were  crawling  OTer  tables  where  pa- 
tients eat  and  were  In  patients'  rooms. 

"The  tables  were  not  clean  and  the  fuml- 
ttire  was  stiU  Ued  (together)  with  wire  In 
the  «<t">"c  room  area  and  had  not  been  re* 
paired  since  the  last  surrey  (in^>ectlon) . 

"There  was  a  strong  odor  of  urine  In  the 
facility.  Patients  appeared  to  need  closer 
nursing    observation    and    supervision    In 

grooming.  .  .  ." 

WiaSS    KXMOVED    LATKX 

On  a  later  Inspection,  conducted  last 
September,  the  administrator  of  the  home 
pointed  out  that  the  wires  had  been  removed 
from  the  furniture,  the  InapectiMi  report 
noted. 

But  the  flies  were  still  there,  "crawling  over 

Mr.  "s  face  and  arms.  The  bed  frame 

was  rusty  and  unclean,  the  same  as  It  had 
been  on  our  previous  survey.  The  bed  was 
saturated  with  urine. 

"The  furnishings  in  this  room  were  rusty, 
unclean  and  In  need  of  repair.  The  patient 
appeared  extremely  weak,  emaciated,  skin  hot 
and  dry  to  touch. 

"He  was  expectorating  large  amounts  of 
thick  mucus  on  the  floor  and  bed.  No  dis- 
posable receptacle  was  available  at  his  bed- 
side. No  water  at  the  bedside.  No  paper  tissue 
at  the  bedside.  .  .  . 

"We  dlsctissed  the  removal  of  (the  patient) 
to  a  hospital.  .  .  ." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"NO   SKniiED  CAU" 

The  Inspection  report  Included  the  state- 
ment of  a  doctor  In  the  area.  He  noted  that 
although  the  home  was  licensed  by  the  state 
as  a  skilled  care  nursing  home,  there  was 
"no  skilled  care  available"  and  no  nurse  on 
duty  for  weeks  at  a  time  when  the  doctor 
made  his  rotinds  In  the  home. 

The  doctor,  the  report  said,  stated  that 
he  would  not  permit  his  private  patients  to 
be  admitted  to  the  home. 

These  homes  and  many  others  like  them 
are  sUll  in  operation,  still  Ucensed  by  the 
stau  of  Wisconsin. 

In  some  cases,  their  approval  for  federal 
Medicaid  funds  for  care  of  the  indigent  dis- 
abled has  been  withdrawn.  This  does  not 
mean  they  lose  their  patients. 

They  have  private  or  county  patients.  They 
have  only  lost  their  ahare  of  the  financial 
bonanza  that  Is  Medicaid — the  reason  behind 
the  nursing  home  boom  of  the  late  lOflOe. 

In  Milwaukee  County,  43  out  of  99  nursing 
homes  licensed  by  the  state  are  operating 
with  anywhere  from  "many"  state  code  vio- 
lations to  "long  lists  of  flagrant  violations," 
according  to  two  nurse  consultants  employed 
by  the  state  to  inspect  the  homes. 

The  remaining  homes  range  from  good  to 
excellent,  said  Mrs.  Dorothy  Waggoner,  one 
of  the  two  Inspectors. 

The  homes  in  the  "good  to  exceUent" 
category  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  that 
worry  fleld  Inspectors  with  their  continuing 
and  often  dangerous  violations. 

Substandard  homes  commonly  reek  with 
the  stench  of  urine. 

Floors  are  dirty,  furnishings  are  shabby, 
patients  \inclean  and  unsmiling,  professional 
personnel  scarce  and  often  crude  In  their 
handling  of  patients  and  visitors. 

PATIKKT    OtIKNTKD 

Contrast  these  homes  with  some  in  Mil- 
waukee County  considered  by  state  Inspectors 
as  among  the  best— definitely  "paUent 
oriented." 

One  of  these,  for  example,  sparkles  with 
cleanliness  and  friendliness.  Its  staff  gives 
first  name  attention  to  every  patient. 

There  is  no  odor  In  the  air. 

But  the  main  difference  is  that  patients  In 
this  home  and  others  like  It  are  smiling  and 
obviously  happy.  They  are  clean,  cared  for 
and  treated  with  concern. 

Its  patient  rates?  Higher  than  many  and 
lower  than  some. 

But  what  this  home  offers  In  total  serv- 
ices— from  therapy  and  recreational  programs 
to  on  the  premises  barber  and  beauty  shops 
to  the  privilege  of  having  friends  and  family 
In  for  tasty,  tempting  meals — makes  It  a 
home  Instead  of  a  dismal  Institution. 

ntOWlXU  SNOXTOH 

Substandard  conditions  In  nursing  homes 
are  problem  enough. 

Add  to  that  problem  the  assorted  popula- 
tions and  speclallxattons  of  some  homes  and 
the  problem  becomes  a  dilemma. 

There  are  444  private  nursing  homes  In 
the  sUte  with  a  total  c^>aelty  of  about 
28,700  patients. 

Of  these,  99  with  a  capacity  of  about  7,700 
are  in  BlUwaukee  Ooimty.  That  number  does 
not  Include  at  least  t^o  new  homes  recently 
opened  here. 

To  these  various  homes  are  sent  the 
mentally  retarded  from  the  state  colonies  and 
training  schools  and  the  mentally  ID.  aged 
disabled  and  senile  from  oounty  Institutions 
and  agencies. 

pmxvan  flacticxnts 

In  addition,  private  patients  are  placed  In 
these  homes  by  their  families. 

With  all  of  this — the  number  of  homes, 
diversity  of  populations  and  specializa- 
tions— problems  of  supervision  and  ques- 
tions of  operation  have  multiplied: 

What  Is  therapy  and  proper  programing 
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for  the  retarded  vs.  outright  labor  and  ex- 
ploitation? 

What  staff  training  and  special  services 
exist  in  these  homes,  and  are  they  really 
available  or  only  on  paper? 

Are  the  necessary  nursing  staffs  and  medi- 
cal and  professional  backups  actually  avail- 
able to  patients  who  need  and  are  dependent 
on  them? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  and  more 
like  them  are  left  to  the  state  and,  to  a  far 
lesser  extent,  the  county  to  determine. 

erATS's  BsspoNsmurr 

The  state  alone  bears  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  state  nursing  home 
code  and  regulations  and  for  the  licensing 
of  qualified  nursing  homes — as  weU  as  the 
responsibility  for  actions  against  unqualified 
and  substandard  homes. 

Mrs.  Waggoner  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Dennlston 
are  ofllclally  labeled  "nurse  consultants"  em- 
ployed by  the  Hospitals  and  Related  Facil- 
ities and  Services  Section  of  the  state  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Social  Services  to 
make  periodic  "surveys"  or  inspections  of 
the  more  than  200  nursing  homes  in  Mllwau* 
kee  County  and  four  other  counties  desig- 
nated as  DUtrtct  2. 

Two  additional  nurse  consultants  were  as- 
signed to  inq>ectlon8  in  the  district  last 
month.  One  quit  after  one  week. 

The  nonprofit  homes,  usually  religious  af- 
filiated, generaUy  are  exoeUent.  said  Mrs. 
DennUton  and  Mrs.  Waggoner. 

PKOPKIXTAXT    WOBST 

The  worst  of  the  homes  are  In  the  pro- 
prietary or  profit  group,  they  said. 

Many  proprietary  homes  are  very  good. 
but  there  are  too  many  bad  ones  that  are 
allowed  to  operate  despite  continuing  and 
sometimes  dangerous  violations  of  state  reg- 
ulations, they  believe. 

The  problem  Is  lack  of  enforcement  of  the 
state  code,  they  said. 

In  the  more  than  two  years  they  have 
been  employed  by  the  lloenslng  agency,  there 
have  been  no  license  revocations  or  stispen- 
slons  In  their  district,  they  said. 

They  and  nurse  inspectors  who  preceded 
them  have  frequently  recfwn mended  to  the 
sUte  that  action  be  taken  against  spedfle 
chronic  violator*. 

Often,  their  recommendations  are  Ignored 
and  reports  detailing  long  lists  of  violations 
are  read  and  filed  away. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Apr.  10, 1970] 

NtrssiNo  Horn  Violations  Oo  On,  On 
(By  Oene  Cunningham) 

"Can't  something  be  done  about  this 
home?"  a  state  nurse  Inspector  pleaded  with 
her  superiors  in  a  report  filed  with  them  on 
her  inspection  of  a  nursing  home  In  Wauke- 
sha County. 

The  plea  was  futile. 

The  report  was  sent  to  the  Hoq>ltalB  and 
Related  Faculties  and  Servloes  Section  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices in  February  of  1989. 

The  following  month  the  home  was  In- 
spected again  and  another  report  went  into 
the  section  office  In  Madison  and,  as  always, 
a  copy  went  to  the  nursing  home  administra- 
tor. It  said: 

"Many  of  the  same  deficiencies  found  on 
this  visit  have  been  reported  to  you  pre- 
viously In  letters  from  this  department.  Tou 
will  be  expected  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
listed." 

The  deficiencies  ranged  from  "toUets  were 
filthy,  toilet  lids  taped  together"  to  broken 
bedside  tables,  dirty  wheelchairs,  torn  fur- 
niture .  .  ." 

There  also  were  listings  related  to  patient 
care,  general  sanitation  and  safety. 

Five  months  later  the  home  was  Inspected 
again  by  a  nurse  in  the  Milwaukee  district: 

"No    sheets    available    In    your    ntirslng 
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home.  .  .  .  Incontinent  paUenls  in  need  of 
linen  changes.  Men  needed  t<i  be  shaved. 
Clothing  soiled"  .  .  .  and  on  through  a  list 
of  violations  that  Included  Improper  handling 
of  medicines  and  poisons  and  the  fact  that 
patients  did  not  have  towels  and  washcloths. 

The  home  apparently  had  aot  been  In- 
spected since. 

It  Is  still  m  operation  and  isjstlll  licensed 
by  the  state  of  Wisconsin  as  a  skilled  care 
nixrslng  home — the  top  license  category  avail- 
able. 

The  same  Is  true  of  a  nurslnri  home  In  Ra- 
cine County.  I 

Consecutive  reports  of  Lnspeetlons  of  the 
home  contain   this  or  a  similar  statement: 

"Many  of  the  above  listed  ddflclencles  are 
the  same  deficiencies  found  on  previous  sur- 
veys. ..."  J 

The  state's  answer  to  why  It  aas  not  taken 
action  against  some  of  these  nursing  homes 
is  tangled  In  rhetoric,  theory, jfundlng  and 
the  bureaucracy  that  is  governaient  with  Its 
Alugglsh  Interagency  procedures  and  com- 
munications. 

DATO    SEI>TSMBSa 

Of  a  nursing  home  In  Milwaukee,  an  In- 
•pecUon  report  dated  last  September  said : 

"Many  of  the  deficiencies  iix  this  home 
have  gone  uncorrected  since  IflBS." 

That's  nearly  five  years  of  sta^  code  viola- 
tions, about  which  nothing  h^  been  done. 

The  home  U  stlU  licensed — a^  skilled  care, 
the  highest  poealble  license  claasiflcatlon. 

An  example  of  Its  oare :  i 

The  patient  was  coughing  and  "expecto- 
rating In  a  plastic  Jar  filled  wl^h  newspaper 
.  .  .  (The  administrator)  brdught  out  a 
whisky  bottle  and  gave  the  itlent  two  3 
ounce  glasses  of  whiskey. 

"She  (the  administrator)  salU  (to  the  In- 
spector), 'I've  got  an  order  fotj  this.' 

"The  patient  had  two  plastli  glasses,  and 
he  drank  the  whisky.  A  short  time  later  the 
patient  slumped  over  In  hli  wheelchair, 
drowsy  and  sleepy. 

"In  checking  the  (patient)  chart.  I  could 
find  no  ( physician's  i  order  f on  the  whisky." 

LJCKNSK     CHANCE     ASI^CO 

This  Is  Included  In  the  September  inspec- 
tion report.  So  was  a  recommendation  that 
the  home's  license  be  reduced!  from  skilled 
care  to  personal  care. 

More  than  three  months  mter.  this  was 
done.  But  the  skilled  care  clas^lflcaUon  was 
restored  the  following  month  laf ter  the  ad- 
ministrator hired  a  40  hour  a  week  nurse  for 
the  home.  I 

These  are  only  three  such  homes  in  the 
Milwaukee  area.  But  there  are  many  more 
like  them,  operating  In  violation  of  the  state 
code  which  was  designed  to  Insure  proper 
paUent  care  and  acceptable,  s^fe  procedures 
and  facilities.  I 

Porty-three  of  the  99  nursing  homes  In 
Idwaukee  County  are  operating  with  from 
"many"  vlotatlons  to  "long  11^  of  flagrant 
violations"  oT  state  oode  setting  mlnlmiun 
standards  for  nursing  homes,  said  two  nurse 
consultants  who  Inspected  then  for  the  state 
of  Wisconsin. 


GOOD    OB    KSCXUJCNr 

The     remainder     of     the     qonies — 56 


of 


them — are  good  or  ezceUent,  wdd  Mrs.  Ethel 
Denniston  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Waggoner,  the 
nurse  inspectors. 

Substandard  homes  are  relaspected  fre* 
quently  in  an  effort  to  get  th<m  to  Improve 
or.  at  least,  come  closer  to  coiapllance  with' 
the  state  code. 

But  the  authority  of  the  n\irse  Inspectors 
includes  only  Inspection  and   consultation. 

The  enforcement  power  resia  in  Madison. 

"We  cant  go  in  and  say  'N<iw  look,  today 
Is  it.'  We  can  only  recommend,"  said  Mrs. 
Denniston. 

Some  homas.  they  said,  Ignor^  the  code  and 
get  by  with  It. 

And.  in  too  many  cases,  insp^tions  do  not 
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bring  compliance — nor  do  continued  bad  In- 
spection reports  to  the  state  bring  enforce- 
ment. 

"You're  going  to  have  to  have  more  en- 
forcement If  you're  going  to  have  this  type 
of  home  (that  operates  In  violation),"  Mrs. 
Denniston  said. 

EASU.T    OtSCEBNIBLK 

A  casual  observer  can  walk  Into  most  of 
the  substandard  homes  and  tell  by  sight 
and  smell  the  caliber  of  home  It  Is. 

But  the  most  dangerous  violations  of  nurs- 
ing home  regulations  are  not  visible  to  the 
nonprofessional . 

They  include  lack  of  proper  patient  care, 
lack  of  the  required  professional  nursing 
staff,  carrying  out  of  nursing  procedures  and 
treatments  by  untrained  aides  and  employes, 
and  Improper  or  careless  handling  of  drugs 
and  narcotics. 

As  long  aso  as  May  of  1965,  a  nurse  inspec- 
tor employed  by  the  state  reported  in  an  in- 
spection of  the  Milwaukee  nursing  home 
cited  earlier: 

Some  patients  were  In  beds  which  bad 
"dried  fecal  matter  on  their  top  sheets,  bot- 
tom sheets  and  draw  sheets.  These  beds  were 
made  with  soiled  sheets  and  it  was  apparent 
that  the  linen  was  to  be  kept  that  way  for 
another  day." 

PHYSICIANS'    oaOKBS 

The  required  professional  nursing  cover- 
age was  not  provided  In  the  home  although 
there  were  physicians'  orders  calling  for  In- 
tramuscular injections,  bladder  Irrigations, 
insertion  of  catheters  and  application  of 
sterile  dressings,  she  reported. 

"One  wonders  who  Is  admlnisierlng  these 
medications  and  treatments  requiring 
knowledge  of  aseptic  technique,"  she  said 
In  the  report. 

In  the  state  files  of  some  homes  there  are 
reports  of  medications  being  poured  days  in 
advance  of  distribution  to  patients,  then 
being  distributed  by  untrained  aides;  of 
needed  medications  being  allowed  to  run 
out;  of  Insulin  being  drawn  days  In  advance 
and  stored  In  syringes  or  not  being  admin- 
istered at  all. 

There  are  reports  of  Improper  and  insulB- 
clent  food,  despite  the  regulation  that  "food 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual patients  shall  be  provided"  from  a  basic 
diet  of  meats,  frulte  and  vegetaUes,  breads 
and  cereals,  milk.  .  .  . 

EMPLOTK   COICPLAINXO 

An  employe  of  one  Milwaukee  nursing 
home  complained  to  state  inspectors  that: 

"Noodles  and  macaroni  are  served  fre- 
quently for  supper.  One  roll  Is  served  to  four 
patients. 

"Often  one-fourth  sandwich,  soup  and  one- 
half  glass  of  milk  Is  the  evening  meal,  and 
patients  are  always  hungry." 

While  government  bogs  down  In  theory 
and  procedure,  hundreds.  If  not  thousands, 
of  aged,  senile,  mentally  retarded  and  men- 
tally 111  are  caught  In  substandard  nursing 
homes  and  forced  to  live  with  conditions  as 
they  exist. 

Try  telling  a  sick,  frightened  elderly  man, 
ijring  In  a  nursing  home  bed  with  files  crawl- 
ing over  him  and  in  need  of  medical  atten- 
.  tlwi,  that.  In  the  near  future,  the  operator 
•  of  the  home  will  be  called  in  for  consultation 
with  licensing  officials  and  given  still  another 
J  chance  to  "Improve"  the  home— or  that  his 
{.plight  will  be  discovered  whenever  state  In- 
'spectors  or  county  social  workers  visit  the 
home. 

2,000    BXDS,    43    HOMXS 

There  are  approximately  2,000  beds  In  the 
43  nursing  homes  In  Milwaukee  County  that 
Inspectors  say  have  code  violations  ranging 
from  many  to  long  lists  of  flagrant  violations. 

Certainly  not  all  of  these  homes  are  as 
bad  as  those  described  here,  but  many  are. 

Many  of  the  patients  In  these  homes  are 
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there  as  the  result  of  what  amounts  to  a 
commitment  procedure  by  the  state  or  the 
county. 

The  process,  however.  Is  termed  "place- 
ment." 

In  many  cases,  communications  back  to 
the  placing  agency  are  too  poor  or  the  patient 
mind  Involved  too  senile  or  retarded  to  make 
appeal  of  their  plight  possible. 


Crying  roR  Retorm 

The  series  of  articles  on  nursing  homes 
which  began  In  The  Sentinel  this  week  Is 
not  the  most  pleasant  reading. 

The  first  article  Thursday  told  of  flies  on 
the  patient's  face  and  a  state  Issued  op- 
erator's license  hanging  on  the  nursing  home 
wall.  Distasteful,  yes.  But  we  urge  you  to 
continue  to  read  the  series  to  Its  conclusion 
for  the  full  picture  on  the  services  provided 
our  aged,  our  sick,  our  retarded  and  our 
mentally  111.  Some  of  us  now  have  or  will 
have  In  the  future  loved  ones  In  similar  facil- 
ities, or,  we  ourselves  may  become  patients 
dependent  on  the  services  of  others  and  their 
dedication  to  our  needs  as  human  beings. 

Reporters  Gene  Cunningham  and  H.  Carl 
Mueller  found  that  the  majority  of  the  99 
nursing  homes  In  Milwaukee  County  met 
state  standards  but  43  fell  short  of  them  In 
varying  and  sometimes  extreme  degrees, 
while  still  maintaining  their  licenses. 

We  have  concluded,  from  their  findings, 
that  the  situation  Is  scandalous.  The  prob- 
lem, we  believe.  Is  rooted  In  manpower  short- 
ages among  Inspection  personnel  and  out- 
right laxity  In  enforcement  procedures  re- 
lating to  regulations  concerning  nursing 
homes.  It  Is  also  our  belief  that  the  place 
where  new  initiative  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately to  remedy  what  is  a  terrible  situa- 
tion Is  in  the  Division  of  Health  of  Wiscon- 
sin's Department  of  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices. 

We  recognize  that  the  shortcomings  and 
code  violations  pointed  out  In  this  series 
might  reflect  even  on  the  most  conscientious 
nursing  home  operators  and  we  again  re- 
mind our  readers  that  our  reporting  team 
found  that  the  majority  of  them  were  do- 
ing a  good  to  excellent  Job.  However,  the 
abtises  found  were  too  great  to  ignore  and 
we  believe  It  our  duty  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 


Pkw  Nursing  Homes   Need   Closing,   State 
Claims 

(By  Oene  Cunningham) 

"I  think  we  have  a  good  code,  and  we're 
doing  a  good  Job."  said  Louis  Remlly,  dep- 
uty chief  of  the  Hospitals  and  Related  Fa- 
cilities Section  of  the  state  Department  of 
Health  and  Social  Services. 

"There  are  few  nursing  homes  In  Wis- 
consin so  submarglnal  that  license  revoca- 
tion and  suspension  Is  needed,"  he  said. 

Remlly  s  section  is  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  state  regulations  governing  the  op- 
eration of  nursing  homes  and  with  the  han- 
dling of  licensing. 

Remlly  conceded  that  there  are  substand- 
ard homes  operating  In  violation  of  the  state 
code. 

But.  he  said.  "I  think  more  can  be  done 
through  education,  consultation  and  co-op- 
eration In  meeting  standards  than  will  be 
done,  m  the  long  haul.  In  taking  everyone 
to  court." 

However,  court  actions  are  not  required  for 
license  suspension  or  revocation,  according 
to  Le  Roy  L.  Dal  ton.  an  assistant  attorney 
general  who  handles  legal  matters  for  the 
section. 

The  state  Board  of  Health  has  the  au- 
thority to  suspend  or  revoke  a  license.  Dalton 
said. 

The  procedure,  he  said,  is  administrative 
and,  by  state  law.  does  not  require  action 
through  the  courts. 

However,  In  the  case  of  homes  operating 
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without  a  license,  fines  are  provided  and 
charges  are  fUed  in  court.  Dalton  said. 

Both  Remlly  and  Dale  Jennerjohn.  section 
chief,  implied  on  several  occasions  that 
court  actions  are  necessary  in  order  to  sus- 
pend or  revoke  a  violator's  license. 

"We  can  start  license  suspension  or  revo- 
cation proceedings"  as  an  enforcement 
measure,  but  these  "take  a  long  time  under 
the  law."  Jennerjohn  said  at  a  recent  public 
meeting  at  which  nursing  homes  were  dis- 
cussed. 

License  revocation  and  suspension  pro- 
ceedings are  long  and  Involved,  Remlly  said 
in  an  interview. 

One  case  taken  to  court  In  Madison  still 
had  not  come  before  the  cnurt  for  decision 
five  months  later,  he  said.  And.  he  noted, 
"We  have  taken  cases  to  court  and  lost." 

Instead  of  revocation  or  suspension  action, 
consultations  are  held  with  Individual  home 
operators  after  they  are  called  In  to  discuss 
state  regulations  and  compliance  with  them, 
Jennerjohn  said. 

TELLS   OF   CONSULTATION 

Representatives  of  one  corporation  operat- 
ing homes  In  Milwaukee  bad  been  called  in 
the  preceding  week,  he  said. 

These  conferences  often  bring  about  cor- 
rections and  Improvement.  Jennerjohn  said. 

"We  know  which  homes  are  marginal, 
where  they  are  and  what  attention  Is 
needed,"  Remlly  said. 

If  enforcement  measures  are  taken,  the 
state's  preferred  procedure  is  to  withdraw  a 
home's  eUglblUty  for  Title  19  (Medicaid) 
funds  for  patient  care,  they  said. 

This  gives  them  an  "immediate  financial 
loss"  and  is  effective  In  bringing  code  com- 
pliance. Remlly  said. 

However,  not  all  nursing  homes  licensed  by 
the  state  are  Title  19  approved. 

As  of  last  February,  236  were  approved 
for  Title  19  and  209  were  not. 

THOSE  NOT  INCLUDED 

llvoee  that  were  not  approved  included  125 
licensed  skilled  care  nvuwlng  homes — the 
highest  state  license  classification — and  84 
homes  licensed  for  limited  or  personal  care. 

The  withdrawal  of  federal  funds  for  lltle 
19  h<Hne8  has  no  effect  on  their  Ucense  to 
operate. 

Often,  when  federal  ftmds  are  withdrawn, 
the  patients  who  had  been  in  the  home  on 
Title  19  simply  remain  there  and  the  cost  of 
their  care  Is  taken  over  by  the  county  at  a 
lesser  fee  than  Title  19  provides. 

While  Ucense  revocations  and  suspensions 
by  the  state  are  uncommon,  licenses  some- 
times are  reduced  from  skilled  care  to  lim- 
ited or  personal  care. 

The  latter  two  classifications  do  not  re- 
quire that  the  home  employ  a  registered 
nurse,  and  the  services  available  are  reduced 
at  this  level.  Lower  fees  are  charged  for 
patient  care. 

In  Title  19  approved  homes,  a  registered 
nurse  must  be  on  duty  40  hours  a  week,  and 
licensed  nurses,  either  registered  or  practi- 
cal, must  be  on  duty  the  remainder  of  the 
time  on  a  roimd-the-clock  basis. 

FaUure  to  have  the  required  nursing  staff, 
not  state  oode  violations,  has  been  virtually 
the  only  reason  for  which  Title  19  funds 
have  been  withdrawn. 

ALMOST    ONLY    REASON 

Similarly,  the  failure  to  have  a  registered 
nurse  on  duty  40  hours  a  week  seems  almost 
the  only  reason  for  which  licenses  have  been 
reduced  to  lower  classifications. 

However,  a  check  sheet  of  demerits  is  used 
In  inspections  of  nursing  homes  and  It,  too, 
can  be  the  basis  for  withdrawal  of  federal 
funding  if  the  home  is  eligible  for  such 
funds. 

The  check  sheet  covers  10  areas  of  inspec- 
tion— patient    care,    nursing    staff,    patient 
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safety,  administration,  medical  records,  medi- 
cal policies,  food  service,  sanitation,  plant 
maintenance  and  construction. 

In  each  of  the  10  areas,  up  to  10  demerits 
can  be  given  for  noncompliance  with  state 
regulations,  making  a  possible  maximum  of 
100  dements. 

If.  in  an  Inspection,  a  home  gets  60  or 
more  demerits  out  of  a  possible  100,  a  letter 
Is  sent  to  the  home  giving  It  notice  that  It 
does  not  "fully  "  comply  with  state  regula- 
tions and  setting  a  date  at  which  time  fed- 
eral fimds  will  be  withheld  unless  correc- 
tions are  made  to  bring  the  home  within 
acceptable  limits. 

Licensing  officials  admit  there  are  prob- 
lems In  administering  and  enforcing  the 
nursing  home  code.  And  they  blame  most  of 
the  problems  on  the  boom  that  came  In  the 
nursing  home  business  with  the  arrival  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Fifty  to  60^c  of  the  patients  in  nursing 
homes  are  on  federal  medical  assistance, 
Remlly  said. 

"FIELD    exploded" 

"The  field  exploded,  and  we  tried  to  keep 
up."  he  said. 

"I'm  not  offering  this  as  an  excuse  for 

why  we  have  the  s,"  he  said,  naming 

una  making  plural  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
bad  homes  In  Milwaukee. 

But,  he  said,  this  Is  what  happened  with 
the  coming  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid: 

With  Medicare,  started  In  January  of  1967 
under  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  federal 
money  was  provided  to  hire  additional  state 
personnel  to  handle  the  program. 

But  \mder  Medicaid,  started  In  1966.  there 
was  no  money  for  additional  personnel,  and 
the  state  Legislature  did  not  provide  the 
additional  staff  positions  needed  to  handle 
the  program. 

"We  couldn't  keep  up  ...  We  were  always 
short  of  people." 

In  addition  to  nursing  homes,  the  staff  In 
Remlly's  section  also  handles  hospitals  and 
residential  care  homes. 

"We  have  to  sit  here  and  establish  priori- 
ties." 

Medicare  approved  homes  have  to  be  In- 
spected every  9  to  12  months.  This  Inspec- 
tion also  is  used  as  the  state  license  inspec- 
tion which  normally  is  done  annually. 

The  inspections  required  by  federal  pro- 
grams, plus  the  boom  in  the  building  of 
nursing  homes  that  the  federal  programs 
brought  on.  left  the  state  short  staffed  and 
left  homes  not  meeting  these  higher  federal 
requirements  without  much  attention. 
Remlly  said. 

The  boom  In  the  nursing  home  Industry 
has  resulted  in  overbuilding,  empty  beds 
and  competition  for  patients.  Remlly  said. 

Eventually,  he  said,  this  could  bring  about 
cuts  In  the  quality  of  care,  in  food  service 
and  other  areas  of  operation. 

If  that  happens,  "Then  what  do  we  do 
to  keep  up  with  it?"  he  asked. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Apr.  13,  1970] 

Policy  or  Placing  Retarded  In  Nursing 

Homes  Assailed 

(By  Oene  Cunningham) 

More  than  4,900  of  the  7.700  patients  In 
nursing  homes  in  Milwaukee  Coimty  have 
been  placed  there  by  the  state  or  the  county 
under  "Htle  19  (Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Of  this  number,  approximately  150  are 
mentally  retarded  patients  placed  by  South- 
em  State  Colony  and  Training  School  at 
Union  Grove. 

In  the  last  few  years,  more  than  800  re- 
tarded persons  have  been  placed  In  private 
nursing  homes  by  the  three  state  colonies. 

The  placement  of  the  mentally  retarded  In 
nursing  homes  Is  the  subject  of  a  growing 
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battle  between  the  Wisconsin  Association 
for  Retarded  ChUdren  (WARC),  the  United 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  (UARC) 
and  the  state  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Services. 

The  two  associations  recently  demanded 
that  the  state  declare  a  moratorium  on 
placement  of  the  retarded  In  both  private 
nursing  bcxnes  and  foster  homes. 

The  moratorium,  the  associations  said, 
slMuld  continue  until  assurances  are  received 
that  all  such  faculties  licensed  by  the  state 
"are  In  full  compliance  with  state  and  fed- 
eral regulations,  and  that  there  are  no  inad- 
equacies or  Irregularities  in  the  program 
which  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  welfare 
of  the  retarded  who  may  be  Involved.  " 

The  state  rejected  the  demand  for  the  mor- 
atorium. 

But,  It  said,  the  state  nursing  home  code 
Is  now  being  revised,  and  requlremenU  for 
special  care  and  programs  for  the  retarded 
will  be  Included  in  the  revised  oode. 

In  addition,  department  officials  said,  a 
uniform  evaluation  system  Is  being  worked 
out  to  be  used  by  all  three  state  colonies 
in  selecting  nursing  hemes  for  placement 
of  the  retarded. 

But  the  two  associations  remain  skeptical. 
The  present  nursing  home  code  Is  not  being 
enforced,  they  maintain,  so  what  Is  the  good 
of  a  revised  version  that  also  may  not  be 
enforced? 

What  Is  "on  paper"  Is  one  thing,  and  what 
actually  exists  is  another,  the  associations 
say. 

At  present,  each  state  colony  has  Its  own 
evaluation  system  for  choosing  homes  In 
which  to  place  Its  retarded  patients. 

""There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  wcwked 
out  in  the  utilizing  of  nursing  homes"  In 
the  care  of  the  retarded  and  mentaUy  Ul, 
said  Dr.  L.  J.  Oanser,  administrator  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services' 
Division  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

MBT  UkST    MONTH 

Oanser  and  other  division  officials  met 
last  month  with  representatives  of  the  two 
associations  for  the  retarded. 

The  retarded  from  the  state  colonies  are 
placed  In  nursing  homes  In  cases  in  which 
"nursing  homes  are  the  appropriate  type  of 
service,"  Oanser  told  the  group. 

The  Individual  placed  in  a  nursing  home 
Is  only  on  a  temporary  discharge  from  the 
colony,  which  continues  to  be  responsible 
for  the  care  that  he  receives.  Oanser  said. 

The  colony  can  take  a  person  back  If  It  Is 
not  satisfied  with  the  care  he  is  getUng.  he 
said. 

Colony  social  workers  are  responsible  for 
seeing  that  patients  placed  In  nursing 
homes  are  getting  the  type  of  program  they 
need,  said  Harvey  A.  Stevens,  director  of 
the  department's  Division  of  Mental  Re- 
tardaUon. 

QUXSnON   ON    CARE 

"Then  you  like  what  you  see,  and  all  the 
patients  you  have  placed  In  nursing  homes 
are  getting  the  type  of  program  they  need," 
replied  George  OT>onnell,  president  of 
WABC. 

"That's  an  overgeneraUzation,"  Stevens 
responded. 

Last  year,  the  Mental  Health  Planning 
Catnmlttee  of  Milwaukee  Coxinty  Issued  a 
report  on  Its  study  of  problems  In  the  plac- 
ing of  the  mentally  handicapped  In  nurs- 
ing homes  and  residential  care  facilities  "Uid 
the  licensing  and  maintenance  of  program 
standards  In  such  facilities. 

The  study  was  done  at  the  request  of 
the  United  AssoclaUon  for  Retarded  ChU- 
dren. 

In  his  letter  requesting  the  study,  Harold 
Hasklns,  president  of  UARC,  said  that  al- 
though general  state  standards  exist  for  the 
facilities   in   which   the  mentaUy   retarded 
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are  being  placed,  "some  of  tb*  fkdlltleB  an 
meeting  the  standarfls  only  on  p«p«r. 

"ThlB  paper  oocnpUance  also  applies  to 
acme  skilled  care  faclllUes  abd  clxlld  caxe 
institutions  for  the  emotlon^Uy  disturbed. 

"The  return  of  patients  to  the  community 
from  insUtuUons  is  a  pral8«#ortby  goal  If 
qualitative  services  are   provided. 

"However.  If  patients  are  discharged  to 
holding  services  where  lesser  ftandards  pre- 
vail and  community  services  aie  not  utUlaed. 
this  is  a  regiesalvf  st«p." 

OOMlCmXB'S   BXPOkT 

In  Its  resulting  report,  tbe  county  com- 
mittee said: 

"Ucenslng  of  tlieee  facUlt^ea  Is  dlffuae. 
code  enforcement  Is  not  strlngtnt  and  efforts 
to  upgrade  programing  are  not  very  success- 
ful ..  .  I 

"There  Is  a  need  to  protect  me  Interests  of 
paUents  In  such  facUlUee  w^oae  rights  to 
adequate  service  are  being  ab\|Bed." 

One  secUon  of  tbe  report  de«lt  with  Ucens- 
lng and  program  evaluation. 

It  noted  that  only  two  nurse  Inspectors 
were  employed  by  the  state  to  inspect  nurs- 
ing homes  and  Investigate  complaints  In  the 
five  county  district  that  Inclutlea  Mllwaiikee 
County.  J 

"When  notice  Is  given  of  code  violations  or 
oomplalnta  are  registered,  enforcement  ca- 
pacity Is  limited,"  the  report  $ald  It  added: 
"Complaints  from  patients  of'  families  are 
raferred  to  the  state  Ucenslhg  authorlUes 
with  Uttle  results." 

■ATS   FXW    HXLS 

Pew,  U  any,  Uoenae  hearlnia  an  bald  by 
the  Stat*.  It  said. 

And.  If  they  are  to  be  held,  "money  pay- 
ments (to  the  home)  continue  until  after 
the  hearings  . . ." 

"Communications  between  Hloenslng  staff 
and  plaoaoaent  staff  are  almost  nonexistent. 
Cooaequently.  patients  are  balng  placed  In 
the  facilities  i^ille  vlolatlona  wid  complaints 
are  being  registered."  the  report  said. 

The  hofnea.  It  noted,  "feel  juttle  pressure 
to  oocnply"  with  state  regulat 

The  report  suggested  thai  halting  the 
placement  of  patlenU  in  Bubakandaid  facili- 
ties "would  rapidly  change  thb  situation." 

"But  that  requlree  good  dommunlcatlon 
and  oo-operatlon  of  Ucensliuc  authorities, 
placement  rimM^\m  and  purchasers  of  care," 
It  added. 

MOT  Df  oooa 

Placeooent  team  members  t^  to  be  selec- 
tive In  choosing  homes  that  best  meet  a 
paUent's  Individual  needs,  "iut  they  have 
Uttle  to  say  about  ongoing  cate  given  to  the 
patient  once  released."  the  report  said. 

Ucenslng  codes.  It  noted.  4o  not  require 
that  hoates  provide  any  specif  programs  or 
care  for  the  retarded. 

The  mentaUy  handicapped  baUent  "Is  de- 
pendent upon  others — the  nursing  home 
staff,  the  welfare  worker,  the  attending 
pbyilelan,  or  the  family — aU  of  whom  have 
a  variety  of  Interests  and  concern  which  may 
not  take  Into  aocount  the  be^  Interests  of 
the  i>attent. 

•The  tragedy  la  that  the  whole  system  was 
supposed  to  have  provided  the  mental  pa- 
tient with  Improved  care,"  the  report  said. 

It  drew  two  major  concluMons  In  Ito  re- 
view of  the  nursing  borne  and  residential 
care  placement  system:  I 

"ResponalbUlty  for  maintaining  and  up- 
grading standards  and  quality  of  care  in 
nursing  homes  and  resldentlai  care  facUlttee 
U  diffuse."  I 

The  enforcement  at  exlsUbg  regulations 
•Is  not  exerdaed  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible and  needed  to  remet^  abiues  and 
mwlnta^"  standards." 

There  Is  no  system  or  agency  to  "effec- 
tively protect  the  Interests  of  patients  In 
nursing  homes  and  resldentui  cars  facilities 
whose  n^ts  to  adequaU  ssiTloe  are  betng 
abused." 
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COKPUONTS   BACKIS   UF 

The  report  substantiated  many  of  the 
complaints  and  claims  of  the  two  associa- 
tions for  the  retarded: 

The  state  nursing  home  code  contains  no 
regulaUons  prescribing  the  special  treatment 
or  programs  needed  by  the  retarded,  but.  in- 
stead, Is  aimed  at  the  care  of  the  aged  and 
physically  111. 

Placement  of  the  retarded  and  mentaUy  Ul 
In  nursing  homes  has  come  before  the  state 
has  established  the  necessary  regulations  to 
provide  for  their  proper  care. 

Existing  nursing  home  regulations  are  not 
being  enforced. 

While  no  program  or  care  Is  prescribed  for 
the  mentally  retarded  In  the  state  nursing 
home  code,  some  homes  voluntarily  have  set 
up  their  own  programs  for  them,  state  offi- 
cials said. 

Placements,  they  said,  are  nukde  Into  these 
homes  on  the  basis  of  the  programs  they 
provide. 

Nttbsxno  Hokx  PaoBS  Planned 

A  committee  from  the  Milwaukee  County 
Association  of  Nursing  Homes  plans  to  go  to 
Madison  to  go  through  state  nursing  home 
Inspection  records  and  discuss  with  state  of- 
ficials the  operation  of  substandard  homes, 
an  association  official  said  Sunday. 

"We  feel  we  owe  It  to  the  community  to  do 
this."  said  Miss  Marian  Relble.  president  of 
one  of  the  two  districts  Included  in  the  coun- 
ty association. 

The  association,  she  said,  "did  not  realize 
that  this  (substandard  operations  reported 
in  The  MUwaukee  Sentinel)  was  going  on 
and.  If  what  Is  alleged  is  true.  It  should  be 
ended." 

"If  the  sute  has  found  that  these  homes 
exist,  they  should  be  stopped."  she  said. 

Nursing  homes  that  are  aUowed  to  operate 
in  continuing  violation  of  state  regulations 
give  a  bad  name  to  the  many  good  hc«nes, 
she  said. 

"We  do  not  want  them  dragging  our  good 
name  down,"  Miss  Relble  said.  She  said  the 
association  committee  would  talk  to  Dale 
Jennar}olin  and  Louis  Remily.  chief  and 
deputy  chief,  respectively,  of  the  Ucenslng 
division,  and  possibly  to  other  state  officials. 

The  committee  wlU  try  to  determine  "why 
and  how  this  (situation)  happened."  she 
said. 

The  association,  she  said,  has  held  meet- 
ings and  symposiums  periodically  to  dlsciiss 
nursing  home  standards  and  operations  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  high  standards. 

Approximately  M  nursing  homes  in  Mll- 
waokee  County  belong  to  the  association,  a 
local  branch  of  the  Wlsoonsln  Nursing  Home 
Association. 

(From  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel,  Apr.  15, 1970] 

PaofiT  Morrvs  Bxhxhd  Patikmt  Caex 

(By  H.  Carl  MueUer) 

"It's  disgusting,"  said  a  former  social 
worker  for  one  of  the  larger  nursing  homes 
In  the  Milwaukee  area.  "The  word  Is  always 
cut  down,  cut  down. 

"They  are  always  short  staffed,"  she  com- 
plained. "Patient  programs  are  not  carried 
out  and  never  have  been — they  look  good  on 
paper  only." 

If  you  want  to  know  what's  happening  In 
ova  nursing  homes,  talk  to  the  people  who 
are  In  them  dally — the  employee,  social  work- 
ers and  government  inspectors. 

THZT    HAVX   OaOWN 

You  11  find  that  nursing  homes  are  no 
longer  smaU  residential  faculties  operated  by 
a  single  owner  or  famUy. 

They  have  grown  In  the  last  five  years  Into 
muIti-mUUon-doUar  corporations  fighting 
for  business  In  a  highly  competitive  market. 

As  the  quest  for  the  doUar  became  tougher, 
comers  had  to  be  cut  and  budgets  tight- 
ened— sometimes  at  the  expense  of  patient 
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The  Impetiu  for  this  rapid  growth  was  a 
wealth  of  pubUc  funds  made  available  under 
Medicaid — over  60%  of  patients  In  nursing 
homes  In  Milwaukee  County  are  on  public 
assistance — and  a  desire  by  public  Institu- 
tions to  place  patients  In  the  community. 

And  rapid  growth,  both  in  slae  and  type  of 
care  provided  by  private  homes,  has  caused 
a  rash  of  problems  beyond  the  control  of 
existing  codes  or  enforcement  personnel. 

SHOBTAOS    DKVKLOPMENT 

As  nursing  homes  expanded  their  programs 
to  care  for  the  mentally  HI,  mentally  retarded 
and  the  disabled,  as  well  as  the  elderly,  a 
severe  shortage  of  trained  personnel  devel- 
oped. 

The  profit  motive  and  a  highly  competitive 
market  led  to  such  economic  measures  as 
cutbacks  In  rehabilitation  programs,  low 
paid  and  Inadequately  trained  staif  and  elim- 
ination of  recreational  and  other  special  fa- 
culties so  there  could  be  space  for  added  beds. 

Patient  care  sometimes  suffered,  as  docu- 
mented by  the  complaints  of  nursing  home 
employes,  physicians,  social  workers  and  pri- 
vate citizens. 

At  least  one  doctor  at  the  Milwaukee 
County  Institutions  Is  boycotting  an  entire 
nursing  home  chain  becaiise  of  Its  record  of 
patient  neglect. 

RIXH>  AT  ti.so  Boua 

Medical  residents  at  County  General  Hos- 
pital complain  about  patients  repeatedly  re- 
turning to  the  hospital  from  certain  homes 
showing  obvious  neglect. 

"They  hire  nurse's  aides  at  tl.SO  an  hour, 
so  what  kind  of  help  do  they  expect  to  get?" 
one  said.  "One  woman  aide  had  Just  been  in 
court  for  child  neglect  when  she  was  hired — 
how  could  she  be  expected  to  care  for  an 
adult  with  a  chUd's  mentality? 

"They  are  very  Interested  In  getting  pa- 
tients, but  are  not  very  concerned  about 
them  once  they  are  In  the  nursing  home," 
she  added. 

A  county  welfare  department  social  worker 
complained  that  many  patients  removed  from 
the  same  chain-owned  home  (which  is  paid 
one  of  the  highest  rates  In  the  county)  suf- 
fered from  gangrene  and  bedsores — the  most 
obvloiu  signs  of  patient  neglect. 

Stie  said  patients  were  allowed  to  sit 
around  in  soUed  clothing.  One  old  woman, 
she  said,  broke  her  leg  trying  to  reach  for  a 
bedpan  after  aldee  faUed  to  answer  her  cries 
for  aid. 

A  former  social  worker  at  another  nursing 
home  orperated  by  the  same  corporation  com- 
plained that  medical  care  at  the  home  was 
"grossly  Inadequate." 

She  said  that  the  home's  doctors  refused 
to  respond  to  night  calls — even  to  declare  a 
patient  dead — and  that  dead  patients  often 
lay  In  their  beds  for  hours  before  the  arrival 
of  a  doctor  or  a  vehicle  to  transport  the 
body. 

"There  Is  no  program  to  keep  the  patients 
active  or  even  to  get  them  out  of  their  beds," 
she  said.  "There  Is  no  psychiatric  care  pro- 
vided even  though  many  patients  are  listed 
as  paranoid  or  schizophrenic. 

"The  place  Is  cleaned  up  only  before  the 
announced  inspectloxu  by  the  state,  other- 
wise the  stench  on  some  floors  Is  terrible  and 
the  kitchen  Is  fUthy,"  she  said. 

Another  employe  of  the  corporation  said 
that  most  of  Its  homes  were  marked  by  a 
rapid  turnover  in  personnel,  low  wages.  Job 
Insecurity,  lack  of  qualified  admlnistratcvs 
and  other  professional  staff  and  generally  an 
operation  that  looked  good  on  paper  only. 

TOLA  TO  orr  vunama 
"The  staff  Is  intimidated,  told  to  Ignore 
code  violations  and  to  keep  complaints  to 
themselves."  she  said.  "The  administrators 
(of  the  nursing  homes)  refuse  to  allow  oom- 
plalnta to  go  past  them." 

She  complained  that  social  workers  hired 
by  the  homes  to  help  patients  were  ordered 
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to  spend  most  of  their  time  soliciting  biisl- 
ness  tran  the  county. 

Why  aren't  such  problems  regulated? 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  regulation — it's  a 
matter  of  each  nursing  home  selling  Itself  on 
the  basis  of  what  It  can  offer.  "  said  Eugene 
Paykel.  supervisor  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment's medical  division. 

"A  home  might  go  to  extreme  lengths  to 
seU  itself,  but  Its  selling  poUits  are  not  based 
on  any  code  or  regulation,"  said  Paykel. 
whose  division  is  in  charge  of  patients  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  who  are  in  oonnty 
nursing  homee. 

"While  a  great  deal  of  specialization  has 
occurred,  there  are  no  requirements  for  such 
specialization,"  be  said.  "There  is  no  regula- 
tion on  what  they  offer  in  terms  of  rehablU- 
tatlon  programs,  specially  trained  personnsl 
or  equipment." 

Licensing  of  homes  by  the  state  Is  "stiU 
aimed  at  geriatric-custodial  care — that's  all 
the  code  Is  concerned  with — insuring  a  mini- 
mum of  that  type  of  service,"  said  Paykel. 

Hopxnn.  OF  coicprrmoN 

He  feels  that  the  recent  construction  of 
several  nursing  homee  and  Increased  com- 
petition will  improve  the  quality  of  care  as 
his  depanment  selects  from  the  best. 

"The  placement  situation  has  changed 
radically  In  the  past  six  months,"  he  said. 

"There's  been  a  dramatic  shift  from  a  time 
when  we  were  lucky  to  find  10  empty  skilled 
care  beds  in  the  county  to  the  very  competi- 
tive situation  that  exists  today,"  Paykel  said. 

Social  workers  In  his  division  complain 
about  daily  calls  and  repeated  visits  by 
nursing  home  personnel  soUdtlng  business. 

"A  strange  competitiveness  has  developed 
because  the  majority  of  persons  are  under 
pubUc  assistance  and  money  Is  not  the  major 
concern,"  he  explained.  "The  average  person 
knows  very  Uttle  about  nursing  homes  and  is 
pretty  shook  up  about  committing  a  relative 
to  one — most  rely  on  the  advice  or  decision 
of  others. 

"The  homee,  as  a  result,  must  seU  them- 
selves to  the  key  placement  people — physi- 
cians, placement  personnel  and  social  work- 
ers." Paykel  said. 

oKPiNrra  lag  bixn 

"There  is  a  definite  lag  here  In  legislation 
and  codes  to  keep  pace  with  develc^ments 
In  what  has  become  a  big  business,"  he 
added. 

A  person  may  be  placed  in  a  nursing  home 
by  a  private  physician,  or  through  such  pub- 
Uc institutions  as  the  County  Mental  Health 
Center,  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
County  Institutions  or  the  Southern  Wis- 
consin  Colony   and   Training  School. 

The  Welfare  Department  rates  nursing 
homes  according  to  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided and  lists  what  it  considers  to  be  the 
better  ones,  but  It  has  no  absolute  control 
over  placement. 

The  department  can  only  offer  advice  on 
placements  and  "It's  department  poUcy  to  go 
along  with  the  patient's  doctor  on  the  selec- 
tion of  a  home,"  Paykel  said. 

Several  thousand  patients  hare  been 
placed  in  nursing  homes  from  the  County 
Mental  Health  Center's  South  Division  under 
a  pilot  program  financed  by  $233,000  in  fed- 
eral grants. 

kxtknsion  soxroHT 

"We  feel  that  this  program  has  accom- 
plished so  much — that  the  results  hsve  been 
so  dramatic  in  the  type  of  good  care  in  these 
facilities  and  the  reduction  of  the  census 
at  the  county  hospital — that  we  are  asking 
for  an  extension  of  our  program,"  said  Dr. 
Leonard  Lleberman,  medical  director  of  South 
Division. 

"Eight  years  ago  we  had  3,160  patients 
here  and  on  Feb.  1,  1965,  when  our  place- 
ment service  began  operation,  we  had  apMT," 
he  said.  "Today  we  have  1340. 

"The  basic  philosophy  behind  these  place> 
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ments  is  that  many  patients  don't  need  the 
Intensive  services  or  physical  security  of  a 
mental  hospital,"  Lleberman  explained :  "The 
purpose  is  to  get  them  more  Integrated  into 
the  community  and  become  part  of  the  rec- 
reational and  work  services  available  to  them 
there. 

"We  expect  that  every  patient's  medical, 
psychological  and  vocational  needs  wiU  he 
met  and  his  capabilities  worked  with  and 
brought  out  to  the  maxlmiun  so  that  even- 
tuaUy  they  can  become  Independent  and 
live  out  in  the  community,"  he  added. 

Lleberman  admitted  that  some  homes  have 
been  black-listed  by  his  placement  team 
because  of  Inadequate  care  and  that  patients 
have  been  removed  from  homes  for  the  same 
reason. 

Although  Lleberman  felt  that  Milwaukee 
had  an  exceUent  placement  program,  he 
agreed  that  an  updating  of  nursing  home 
regulations  was  needed — esp>eclally  those 
concerned  with  specialized  programs. 
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(Prom  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel,  Apr.  15, 1970) 
Bnfobcx  Code 

Comments  by  Wisconsin  officials  relating 
to  The  Sentinel's  probe  of  conditions  In  state 
licensed  nursing  homes  have  a  familiar  and 
disturbing  ring. 

Although  there  Is  authority  In  the  statutes 
to  suspend  or  revoke  licenses  of  state  nursing 
home  code  violators,  the  officials  speak  of 
"education,  consultation  and  co-operation." 

This  approach  Is  good — IX  it  works  But 
usuaUy  It  doesn't,  unless  the  violators  know 
the  law  enforcement  authority  Is  ready  to 
act. 

Nursing  home  operators  who  violate  the 
code  seem  fairly  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  prospect  of  enforcement  action  is 
remote.  It  takes  too  long  and  Is  too  cumber- 
some for  state  officials,  although  a  look  at 
the  statutes  wuld  suggest  suspension  or  re- 
vocation of  a  Ucense  Is  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  The  officials  prefer.  Instead,  more 
education,  consultation  and  co-operation. 

As  stated  by  Harold  Hasklns,  president  of 
the  United  Association  for  Retarded  ChU- 
dren,  the  homes  feel  little  pressure  to  comply 
with  state  regulations. 

Hasn't  this  situation  bad  a  parallel  in  the 
way  we  have  been  treating  water  polluters 
for  decades?  Didn't  we  have  a  state  water 
poUutlon  committee  which  waited  for  the 
co-operation  of  offenders  and  held  off  en- 
forcement until  we  had  to  go  into  a  crash 
antipollution  effort?  Our  reading  of  recent 
history  says  this  Is  the  case. 

There  are  also  slmUarltles  in  action  taken 
to  enforce  building  codes  and  to  protect 
consumers. 

We  dont  condone  this  benevolent  patience 
In  any  case  but  it  is  most  objectionable  when 
applied  to  nursing  homes  where  helpless  in- 
dividuals are  Involved. 

State  officials  point  to  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  but  It  won't  get  any  smaller  if  com- 
plaints against  nursing  homes  are  Ignored 
and  action  is  not  taken  to  require  compUanoe 
with  codes.  It  Is  our  opinion  that,  if  the 
state  started  to  get  tough  with  as  many  oper- 
ators as  It  could  at  a  given  time,  the  mere 
knowledge  that  action  might  be  taken  against 
them  would  set  state  nursing  home  opera- 
tors scurrying  to  get  their  houses  in  order, 
where  necessary. 

No  matter  how  large  an  inspection  team 
the  state  employs,  it  wlU,  for  the  most  part, 
have  to  rely  on  an  honor  system  to  insure 
that  the  code  requirements  are  met.  Cracking 
down  on  the  dishonorable  operators  wlU  cer- 
tainly develop  some  respect  for  that  honor 
system. 


waukee  area  partly  as  a  result  of  a  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  series  on  deficiencies  in  a  number  of 
homes. 

In  a  68  page  report  to  the  Board  of  Health 
and  Social  Services  Wedneeday,  officials  in 
charge  of  nursing  home  supervision  said  some 
of  the  below  standard  or  "marginal"  facul- 
ties were  not  uncovered  because  of  a  lack  of 
staff  and  in  some  cases  the  use  of  improper 
reporting  procedures. 

But  the  report  to  the  board  was  at  the 
same  time  critical  of  The  Sentinel's  stories, 
especially  in  the  use  of  descriptive  quotes 
from  inspection  reports  In  state  fUes  on  four 
homes  made  by  a  state  team. 

Dale  Jennerjohn,  chief  of  the  Hospitals  and 
Related  Faculties  and  Services  Section,  said 
that  some  of  the  articles  "branded  all  43 
homes  (referred  to)  with  quotes  on  the 
memos  of  four." 

[The  Sentinel  stories  noted  after  quoting 
from  state  Inspectors'  reports  on  several 
nursing  homes  that,  "certainly  not  aU  of 
these  (43)  nursing  homes  are  as  bad  as  those 
described  here,  but  many  are."] 

The  stories  failed  to  point  out,  Jennerjohn 
said,  that  state  action  to  disqualify  the  four 
homes  as  certified  Medicare  or  Medicaid  fa- 
dUtles  had  been  taken. 

(The  Sentinel  stories  pointed  out  that 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  approval  is  sometimes 
withdrawn  for  failure  to  have  the  round  the 
clock  nursing  staff  that  these  programs  re- 
quire. 

[The  stories  also  pointed  out  that  with- 
drawal of  ellglblUty  for  these  federal  funds 
has  no  effect  on  a  home's  state  Ucense  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  a  "skilled  care"  home — 
the  highest  Ucense  category  granted  by  the 
state.] 

The  section's  subsequent  review  of  the  Ust 
of  43  homes  referred  to  in  The  Sentinel 
stories  turned  up  13  that  needed  attention, 
with  five  of  those  having  been  acted  upon. 
The  eight  others  were  reviewed  and  caUed 
"marginal,"  he  said. 

Jennerjohn  said  the  staff  of  three  nurses 
and  two  sanitarians  were  pressed  to  ade- 
quately inspect  aU  the  143  nursing  homes 
and  a  number  of  other  faculties  in  the  five 
county  MUwaukee  area. 

"This  is  almost  impossible,"  said  Dr.  E.  H. 
Jorrls,  Division  of  Health  administrator,  of 
the  task. 

THBCK    P^tCSMT    AEX    MAKGINAI. 

"I'm  not  saying  we  dont  have  problems." 
he  said,  "but  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  3  %  are 
marginal  homes  that  are  not  providing  the 
nursing  care  they  should  provide." 

Jorrls  said  he  had  "no  idea"  that  the  num- 
ber of  mentally  retarded  being  placed  in 
nursing  homes  was  as  great  as  it  is,  and  said 
an  advisory  committee  has  been  asked  to 
make  recommendations  for  new  rules  in  this 
area. 

Board  member  Albert  M.  Davis,  admitting 
that  his  comment  was  somewhat  tongue  in 
cheek,  told  Jennerjohn,  'Tour  nice  report 
pales  the  stories  in  The  MUwaukee  Sentinel" 

The  board  talked  at  length  on  how  It  could 
be  sure  the  nursing  homee  were  meeting  the 
standards  of  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment, and  Davis  asked,  "How  many  people 
can  we  possibly  have  to  make  sure  we  get 
good  care?" 

Both  Jennerjohn  and  Health  and  Social 
Services  Secretary  WUbur  J.  Schmidt  said 
"poUce"  type  action  will  never  be  the  whole 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Apr.  23, 1970] 
9TATX  To  iMPaovx  Nuasnfc  Horn  Staff 

(By  Nell  H.  Shlvely) 
Madison,  Wb.— mie  state  plana  to  ImproT* 

Its  nursing  h<Mne  Inspection  staff  In  the  ICl- 


"If  you  used  the  poUce  force  system  to  do 
this  you  woiUd  have  to  have  an  army,"  said 
Jennerjohn,  adding  that  people  in  the  indus- 
try have  to  be  motivated  to  make  the  care 

"We  cant  make  any  of  these  health  serv- 
ices work  without  the  provides  (the  nursing 
home  operators  in  this  case)  going  in  with 
us,"  said  Schmidt. 

"We  can't  force  the  hand  of  the  Uoensee 
with  poUce  practices."  he  said. 

lAtw.    Indicating    some    disenchantment 
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May  7,  i970 


EFFORT  TO  CREATE  A  SYSTEMATIC 
AND  RESPONSIBLE  WAY  FOR 
STATES  TO  MANAGE  AND  DE- 
VELOP THEIR  LAND 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  23  I  Introduced  into 
this  Congress  the  CcHnprehenslve  Land 
Use  Act  of  1970.  A  good  deal  of  work, 
time,  and  effort  went  into  this  bill.  I  am 
very  proud  of  It.  The  bill  reflects  the 
work  of  professionals  from  many  dis- 
ciplines and  vocations.  I  particularly 
want  to  thank  my  Action  Committee  on 
EInvlronment  Quality  for  its  work  and 
in  particular  the  Sclentiflc  Advisory 
Subcommittee  whose  efforts  by  the  fol- 
lowing members  must  be  publicly 
acknowledged:  Dr.  Ira  M.  Robinson — 
professor  and  director,  graduate  pro- 
gram of  urban  and  regional  planning. 
University  of  Southern  California:  Alan 
Kredltor — associate  professor  of  urban 
and  regional  planning.  University  of 
Southern  California;  Ralph  Knowles — 
associate  professor  of  architecture,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California;  Dr. 
Lowell  G.  Wayne — sector  head.  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Institute;  and  Frank 
Tysen — ecology  consultant  and  lecturer, 
urban  tmd  regional  planning.  University 
of  Southern  California. 

The  bill  is  modeled  after  S.  354;  legis- 
lation introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Senator  Henry  Jackson.  My  bill  has 
kept  a  good  deal  of  its  language,  deleting 
provisions,  amending  others,  and  adding 
new  ones.  Senator  Jackson  should  be 
lauded  for  his  pioneering  efforts  In  this 
area.  His  sjjeech  on  September  15,  1969, 
before  the  Seattle  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Council  was  very  instrumental  In 
my  own  legislative  efforts.  I  insert  that 
speech  into  the  Record. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  some  of  my  views  on  environmental 
management  and  land  use  planning. 

During  my  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  I 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  recrea- 
tional land  use  planning.  Since  1064,  my 
Committee  has  approved  and  the  Oongre— 
has  enacted  legislation  to  set  aside  13  million 
acres  of  land  and  water  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  American  people. 

These  were  "national"  land  use  poUcy  de- 
cisions. They  were  made  In  the  beUef  that 
the  dedication  of  a  part  of  America's  land 
base  for  recreational,  scenic,  historic,  cultural 
and  wilderness  purposes  Is  a  hl^  priority 
national  goal. 

Since  lOM  we  have  established  a  new  Na- 
tional Park:  8  new  National  Recreation 
areas;  9  new  National  Seashores  and  Lake- 
shores;  almost  one-hundred  new  Wilderness 
Areas,  National  Monuments,  and  Historic 
Sites;  a  system  of  WUd.  Scenic  and  Reor«a- 
tlooal  Riven;  and  a  National  System  of 
TralU. 

In  our  State,  the  national  land  use  policy 
decisions  of  the  past  few  years  have  given  us 
the  magnificent  North  Cascades  National 
Park,  many  new  Wilderness  areas,  the  San 
Juan  National  HUtorlcal  Park,  the  Padflc 
Crest  Trail,  and  a  host  of  local  projects — city 
parks,  boat  ramps,  and  sUte  parks — made 
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possible  by  revenues  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund. 

I  am  proud  to  have  sponsored  much  of  this 
legislation.  I  would,  however,  be  leas  than 
honest  if  I  did  not  clearly  state  that  I  am 
not  optimistic  that  the  Nation  is  winning,  or 
will  win,  the  war  for  "inner  space; "  the  battle 
to  have  an  ordered  environment  In  which  so- 
ciety can  achieve  its  aspirations. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  face 
is  the  almost  Impossible  task  of  acquiring 
new  lands  for  pubUc  outdoor  recreation  and 
for  parks  within  and  near  our  virban  areas. 
And  yet,  it  is  In  the  cities  where  the  great- 
est need  exists  for  relief  from  boredom,  ten- 
sion, and  the  constant  pressures  of  crowding. 

RecreaUon  and  relaxation  contribute  to 
the  quality  of  life  and  enhance  human 
dignity.  Improvement  of  the  environment 
can  mean  most  to  those  who  are  now  most 
deprived. 

Because  I  believe  In  the  relevance  of  parks 
and  recreation  programs  to  our  urban  crisis, 
I  recently  q>onsored  the  "Federal  Lands  for 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1B69."  This 
measure  passed  the  Senate  in  June.  If  en- 
acted It  wlU  make  surplus  Federal  property 
available  to  major  metropoUtan  areas  for  park 
and  recreational  use  without  cost  or  at  a 
smaU  percent  of  the  market  value. 

This  blU  is,  of  course,  of  ^>ecial  Importance 
to  the  City  of  Seattle  because  a  major  portion 
of  Fort  lAwton's  1,107  acres  of  prime  recrea- 
tional land  may  soon  be  declared  surplus  to 
military  needs.  This  marvelous  facility  Is 
within  the  city  limits  and  offers  one  of  the 
last  opportunities  available  for  a  major  city 
park. 

The  need  for  a  more  orderly,  systematic 
program  of  national,  state,  and  local  land-use 
planning  is  clear.  The  need  may  be  seen  in 
virtuaUy  every  community  and  certainly  in 
every  major  city,  every  State,  and  every  region 
of  the  country.  The  continued  growth  of  the 
nation  in  terms  of  population;  expanding 
urban  areas;  proliferating  transportation 
systems;  conflicts  in  emerging  pattern  of 
land-use;  the  increasing  number  of  govern- 
mental entitles;  and  the  Increased  size,  scale, 
and  impact  of  private  sector  actions,  have 
created  a  situation  in  which  many  land -use 
management  decisions  are  not  being  ration- 
aUy  made.  Instead,  they  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  expediency,  tradition,  short-term 
economic  considerations,  and  other  factors 
which  are  often  unrelated  to  what  the  real 
concerns  of  land-use  management  should  be. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  continue 
to  set  aside  and  yquire  parks  and  sea- 
shores and  other  Bpe<^flc  areas  of  national 
significance.  But,  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  now 
even  more  Important  that  we  establish  gen- 
eral policies,  and  general  programs  on  na- 
tional land  use  planning  and  management; 
programs  which  have  the  potential  of  pre- 
serving, protecting  and  improving  the  envi- 
ronment of  every  state,  every  county,  and 
every  city,  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1966  was  one  of  the  first,  and  in  my 
view,  one  of  the  most  important  general 
acts  designed  to  promote  a  national  land  use 
policy.  This  act  has  provided  State  and  Fed- 
eral government  with  $803  million  for  recrea- 
tional land  acquisition  for  the  past  five  years. 

And  we  have  built  upon  this  strong  foun- 
dation. Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  my 
amendment  to  enlarge  the  Fund  to  $1  billion 
over  five  years  by  dedicating  revenues  re- 
ceived from  mineral  development  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  landmark  conservation  measures  of 
the  past  ten  years  are  very  important  to  our 
Nation's  future.  But,  for  the  most  part,  they 
were  not  designed  to  deal  with  many  of  the 
most  pressing  and  most  critical  land  use 
planning  and  management  questions  the  Na- 
tion faces. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  I  see. 

At  the  federal  level,  a  whole  host  of  agen- 
cies are  deeply  Involved  in  land  use  planning. 
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For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation, In  conjunction  with  state  government, 
is  currently  preparing  a  "Nationwide  Recre- 
aUon Plan."  Other  agencies  are  preparing 
"Highway  Plans,"  "Airport  Plans,"  and 
"Navigation  Plans."  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  deeply 
Involved  in  regional  and  urban  planning. 
Other  departments  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment are  also  actively  engaged  in  land  use 
planning  related  to  their  areas  of  respon- 
sibiUty. 

Most  of  these  plans  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. The  problem  Is  this  however :  To  date, 
no  one  has  ever  put  these  plans  together  to 
see  If  they  are  consistent,  to  see  if  they  make 
sense,  and,  to  see  If  they  are  compatible  with 
local  goals  and  aspirations. 

As  a  result,  there  are  needless  and  costly 
confiicts  between  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  government,  between  State 
and  Federal  government,  and  between  State 
and  local  government. 

Let  me  cite  one  example.  In  1934  Congress 
established  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
This  represented  a  land-use  decision  that  the 
Evergla>idee  should  be  preserved  for  aU  time 
for  the  enjojrment  of  future  generations.  In 
1948,  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  initiated  construction  of  a  flood 
control  project.  Today  this  flood  control  proj- 
ect Imposes  artiflctal  controls  upon  the  his- 
toric flow  of  water  to  the  Park  and  threatens 
Its  existence.  Last  year  the  Dade  County  Port 
Authority,  with  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion involvement,  initiated  construction  of  a 
super  Jet  airport  within  6  miles  of  the  P'ark. 
The  airport  would  create  a  noise  problem  and 
encourage  residential,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial development. 

The  basic  problem  at  the  Federal  level  Is 
that  many  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Qovernment  are  pursuing  separate, 
single  purpose  missions — highway  building, 
dam  construction,  urban  redevelopment,  and 
a  hoet  of  others — without  adequate  coordi- 
nation and  without  proper  environmental 
and  land  use  guidelines. 

My  bill  to  establish  a  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  which  was  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate  would  go  far  towards  providing 
many  of  the  needed  guidelines  at  the  Federal 
level.  That  blU  makes  a  concern  for  environ- 
mental values  and  amenities  a  part  of  the 
charter  of  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  enhances  coordination  and  bet- 
ter planning  by  establishing  new  planning 
procedures  and  by  creating  an  overview 
agency — a  Board  of  Environmental  Advlsan 
in  the  Office  of  the  President. 

At  the  SUte  level  a  different,  and  in  my 
view,  a  more  difficult  set  of  land-use  i>rob- 
lems  are  faced.  Under  our  system  of  gorem- 
ment  the  States  have  the  basic  constitu- 
tional authority  for  land  use  management. 
Federal  powers  in  this  area  are  very  circum- 
scribed and.  In  a  real  sense,  limited  to  Fed- 
erally owned  lands. 

HlstortcaUy  the  States  have  delegated  their 
land  use  management  authority  to  units  of 
local  government — ^to  counties,  to  cities,  to 
port  authorities  and  to  a  whole  host  of  spe- 
cial purpose  units  of  government.  The  State 
of  Washington  alone,  for  example,  has  more 
than  1600  local  governmental  entitles  of 
which  nearly  1400  have  pr(^>erty  taxing 
powers.  AU  of  these,  and  many  pubUc  and 
private  utUitles  as  well,  influence  land-use 
decisions. 

This  broad  delegation  of  power  to  local 
government  Is  In  keeping  with  the  sound 
philosophy  of  control  by  the  people  at  tbe 
local  level.  But,  It  has  also  created  some  very 
Important  problems. 

For  example,  the  super  Jet  airport  which 
now  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  was  planned,  financed, 
and  is  now  being  constructed  by  tbe  Dade 
County  Port  Authority.  This  raises  the  fol- 
lowing question:  Should  decisions  such  ■• 
this  which  clearly  involve  the  life  or  death 
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of  a  grwt  national  park  ownjed  by  all  of  the 
people  be  left  to  tbe  Com^nlaalonera  of  a 
local  port  authority. 

Similar  problems  come  up 
agmln.  Many  small  clUea 
acroH  the  Nation  do  not 
management  plans.  They  hkve  not  Inven 
torled  their  land  reeources  ok'  soned  to  pro- 
tect them.  When  major  Induttrlea  move  Into 
theee  areaa.  they  locate  whete  It  U  cheapeit 
and  most  convenient.  And  often,  this  means 
they  locate  In  areas  which,  irtth  the  benefit 
of  planning  and  foresight,  should  have  been 
reserved  for  other  uses  tsuch  as  recreation, 
parks,  or  low  density  bo\ising. 

Industrial  development  la  not,  of  course, 
the  only  problem.  A  similar  situation  exists 
with  respect  to  land  developers,  the  con- 
structloo  of  large  buildings,  commercial  de- 
velopment, and  the  siting  9i  public  facili- 
ties such  as  thermal  power '  plants. 

Meet  local  instances  of  poor  land  use 
management  and  planning  ^o  not  present  a 
national,  regional,  or  stat4-wlde  problem. 
But  sometimes,  as  In  the  Everglades,  they 
do.  It  then  becomes  a  probletn  of  broad  pub- 
lic concern  when  a  lack  of  planning  or  poor 
planning  causes  Irreparable  <lamage  to  assets 
of  sute-wlde.  regional,  or  batlonal  Impor- 
tance. 

The  Nation's  ocean  beachies.  for  example, 
are  such  an  asset.  The  Ame^can  public  has 
a  valid  Interest  In  how  th^  are  developed 
and  managed.  The  areas  adjoining  and  on 
the  periphery  of  four  natloiial  parks  greatly 
affect  the  value  of  large  national  Investments 
In  unique  national  assets.  Should  such  areas 
be  developed  according  to  the  decisions  or 
the  lack  of  decisions  of  looal  Jurisdictions? 
Or  shoiild  these  decisions  be  shared  with  the 
State?  i 

How  should  sites  for  nuclfar  power  plants 
be  selected?  By  the  power  cdmpanlee  In  con- 
junction with  county  or  municipal  govern- 
ments, or  in  a  larger  foruai  which  reflects 
regional  needs  and  problesu  and  regional 
concerns  for  safety  azid  the  environment? 

By  the  same  token,  ther*  are  many  land 
use  decisions  made  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment which  require  g»eater  participa- 
tion by  State  and  local  government.  Often 
the  Federal  government  is  seeking  the  use 
of  a  local  community's  moet  valuable  as- 
set: Its  land  and  environment.  We  must 
guarantee  not  only  that  the  use  of  this 
asset  Is  neceasary,  but  th^t  it  Is  made  In 
•coord  with  the  highest  and  best  standards 
of  land-use  and  environ]  oental  manage- 
ment. 

In  light  of  these  and  many  other  'and 
use  problems,  I  am  considering  tbe  intro- 
duction of  leglslaUon  to  («tabllah  a  "Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy." 

When  introduced.  thU  lefUUtlon  will  not 
be  in  final  form.  It  will,  however,  provide  a 
starting  point.  It  will  be  a  working  draft  on 
which  competent  attorneys  planners,  arch- 
ItecU  and  officials  of  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment can  comment  ai^  refine.  I  look 
forward  to  having  the  vle^  of  the  Seattle 
Planning  and  Bedevelopm^it  CoxincU  as  to 
how  this  Important  problem  can  be  re- 
solved. I 

As  presently  contemplated,  the  legisla- 
tion will  have  three  ma]«r  aspects.  First, 
it  would  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program 
to  assist  State  and  local  government  in  hir- 
ing and  training  the  petsonnel.  and  de- 
veloping the  competence  neceaaary  to  Im- 
prove Stete  and  local  land  bse  planning  and 
management.  i 

Second,  a  provision  which  would  create 
inoentlvaa  to  encourage  eWy  State  to  de- 
velop, within  a  reasonable  |;>erlod  of  time,  a 
"State-wide  XnTlronmenlkl,  Becreatlonal 
and  Industrial  Land  Use  P1^"  would  appear 
to  be  dealrable.  Under  suctt  a  prorlslon  the 
States  could  be  enoourag^l  to  assume  ap- 
propriate land  use  manacefnent  powers  over 
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thoee  assets  which  are  of  Statewide  or  na- 
tional significance.  These  might  include  un- 
developed ocean  beaches;  portions  of  major 
rtver  systems;  buffer  zones  around  existing 
State  and  National  parks;  areas  involving 
multicounty  and  interstate  environmental 
problems  such  as  air,  water  and  noise  pol- 
lution; and  areas  which  are  compatible  foi 
heavy  industries  such  as  refineries,  major 
metal  processing  plants,  and  nuclear  and 
foesll-ftred   thermal   power   plants. 

Development  and  implementation  of  a 
Statewide  land  use  plan  might  Involve  the 
creation  of  a  new  governmental  agency  In 
some  States,  and  a  restructuring  of  existing 
Institutions  in  other  States.  The  legislation 
might  also  set  forth  certain  minimal  stand- 
ards on  environmental,  recreational,  and  in- 
dustrial land  use  planning  which  the  State 
plan  would  have  to  meet  to  qualify  for  con- 
tinued grant-in-aid  eUglbility.  In  addition. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  consider  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  If  a  State  should  fall  to 
enact  an  acceptable  land  use  plan,  certain 
other  Federal  fimds  would  be  reduced  or 
denied.  A  possible  approach  here  could  be  to 
condition  revenues  under  the  propoeed  State 
revenue  sharing  plan  on  State  enactment  of 
an  apjwopriate  land-use  management  plan. 

Third,  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Land-Use  Planning  Council  is  being  care- 
fully considered.  The  Council  would  be  a 
relatively  Independent  body  with  provision 
for  representation  by  officials  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government.  The  Council 
could  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  grant-in-aid  program. 
working  with  State  and  local  government, 
and  reviewing  State  land  use  plans. 

In  addition,  the  Council  could  have  im- 
portant responsibilities  for  coordinating  Fed- 
eral land  use  planning  and  for  improving 
Federal-State  relations  In  this  area. 

Meeting  the  challenge  of  the  land  and 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  public 
promises  to  be  a  difficult  task.  It  wUl  not 
be  resolved  by  one  act  In  one  legislative 
session.  It  will  require  experimentation  and 
refinement  of  programs  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Meeting  the  challenge  of  the  land 
will  ooet  money.  It  will  reqiilre  hard  de- 
cisions about  what  Is  to  be  conserved  and 
what  is  to  be  loet  In  the  tides  of  social  and 
technological  change. 

Fortunately,  In  Washington — unlike  many 
other  parts  of  the  Nation — we  still  have  time. 
We  still  have  a  choice.  Our  land,  air  and 
water  have  not.  for  the  most  part,  been 
despoiled.  We  have  a  land  and  water  base — 
beaches,  wild  rivers  and  forests —  worthy  and 
capable  of  preservatlcm  and  proper  develop- 
ment. 

The  reeponslbiUty  for  the  poUdes  which 
determine  whether  we  have  a  better  tomor- 
rt»w  rests  with  you.  with  me.  and  with  all 
people  who  are  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  life.  Our  actions  over  the  next  few  years 
will  determine  whether  future  needs  will 
be  met;  and  whether  the  generations  that 
foUow  us  wlU  enjoy  qtiallty  Uvee  in  quality 
surroundings. 

The  Comprehensive  Land  Use  Act  of 
1970  attempts  to  solve  the  most  pressing 
problem  of  our  day — the  proper  use  and 
allocation  of  our  Nation's  resources.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  bill: 

StrilMAXT  OF  TH«  BnX  EWTITLXD   "Thx  Com- 

PKXHZNSivs  Lakd  Usx  act  or  1970" 
SBcnoN  a.  ramutam  and  dkxabatiom  of 

POUCT 

Urban  sprawl,  metropolitan  decay,  rural 
exodus,  etc..  are  all  related  to  the  lack  of 
sensible  planning,  use,  development  and 
management  of  our  nation's  lands.  While  the 
primary  responsibility  and  constitutional  au- 
thority for  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  non-federal  lands  rests  with  the 
state  and  local  government  under  our  system 
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at  government,  it  Is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  manner  in  which  this  re- 
sponslblUty  Is  exercised  within  each  locality 
affects  all  Americans.  Planning  or  the  lack 
of  planning  affects  all  of  us.  It  affects  popu- 
lation densities,  economic  growth,  the  con- 
venience In  which  we  travel  to  work,  tbe 
quality  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  safety  of 
our  children,  the  utUlty  and  value  of  our 
federal — commonly  owned  parks  and  lands — 
It  affects  virtually  everything  relating  to  our 
general  state  of  happiness.  Too  often  when  a 
locality  does  plan  Its  land  use  It  does  so  with- 
out regard  to  the  needs  of  the  abutting  Juris- 
dictions and  to  the  needs  of  the  region  or 
the  nation,  but  rather  decisions  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  expediency,  tradition,  political 
motivation,  short-term  considerations  and 
other  factors  unrelated  to  relevant  ecological 
and  environmental  land  use  considerations 
of  the  nation.  Thus,  land  In  America  should 
be  developed  and  used  with  regard  to  the 
needs  of  all  the  American  people — with  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  all  the  states  and  re- 
gions— In  order  to  assure  the  highest  said 
best  use  and  management  of  our  most  pre- 
cious natural  resource.  In  this  regard,  the 
Congress  declares  that  It  Is  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
undertake  the  development  of  a  national 
policy  which  shall  incorporate  ecological,  en- 
vironmental, esthetic,  economic,  social,  re- 
gional and  other  appropriate  factors.  Such 
policy  shall  serve  as  a  guide  In  making  specific 
decisions  at  the  national,  regional  and  state 
level.  The  bill  sets  forth  guidelines  and 
standards  for  such  a  national  policy  of  land 
planning  and  use. 

SECTION    3.    PTTRPOSX    OF    THX    ACT 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
create  a  systematic  and  responsible  way  for 
states  to  manage  and  develop  their  land.  To 
further  thU  overaU  objective  a  grant-in-aid 
program  Is  created  to  assist  state  and  local 
government  to  hire  and  train  the  personnel 
to  develop.  Implement  and  administer  state- 
wide land  iise  plans  created  by  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Act  will  utilize  the  federal- 
state  revenue  sharing  concept  to  implement 
the  state-wide  land  use  plans. 

SXCnON    4.    NATIONAL   LAND     USE     AND     COOEDI- 
NATION    COtnfClL 

There  is  established  a  National  Land  Use 
and  Coordination  Council  compoeed  of  five 
well  qualified  professionals  chosen  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

SECTION    6.    rONCnON    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

coxmcn. 
The  Council  shall  develop  general  land-use 
policies  in  accordance  with  the  findings  and 
purposes  stated  in  the  Act.  It  shall  divide  the 
nation  Into  such  number  of  ecologically 
based  regional  planning  areas  as  It  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
its  national  land  policy.  Guidelines  and 
standards  are  set  forth  in  the  Act  for  such  a 
division.  For  Instance,  the  Council  shall  take 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as  topograph- 
ical continuity,  population,  climate  and 
other  environmental,  sociological  and  eco- 
nomical indices.  Within  each  area  the  Coun- 
cil shall  develop  planning  policies  In  accord 
with  the  national  land-use  policies  set  forth 
above  and  it  shall  oversee  tbe  development 
^Tii\  administration  of  said  pedicles.  The 
Council  shall  provide  any  necessary  techni- 
cal assistance  to  any  eligible  State  Planning 
Agency  created  In  Section  7  of  this  Act.  It 
shall  also  make  available  to  said  Agency 
studies  and  Information  relating  to  local- 
land  use  planning.  The  Coimcll  shall  submit 
anntial  reports  to  tbe  C<»igreas  with  respect 
to  Its  progress  and  Its  recommendations  for 
tbe  next  fiscal  year  on  land-\iae  policies  for 
each  regional  planning  area  and  priorities 
for  land  use  within  each  such  area  and  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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SECTION    6.    «ECIONAL    LAND    TTSE    COUNCILS 

There  Is  established  for  each  regional  plan- 
ning area  created  in  Section  6  a  Regional 
Umd  Use  Council  consisting  of  repreeenta- 
tives  from  the  State  Planning  Agencies  cre- 
ated in  Section  7.  Each  Regional  Council 
shall  develop  comjKesenslve  land  use  policies 
for  the  regional  planning  area  which  are  con- 
sUtent  with  the  policies  developed  by  the 
National  Council.  It  shall  review  all  applica- 
tions for  State  planning  grants  and  certify 
to  the  National  Council  those  applications 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
Each  Regional  Council  shall  maintain  con- 
tinual collection  and  exchange  of  land  use 
planning  Information  with  other  Regional 
Land  Use  Councils  and  among  state  agencies 
within  Its  region. 

SBCnON  7.  STATEWIDE  ENVIBONMENTAL  REC- 
REATIONAL,  AND  INDtJSTEIAL  LAND  USE 
PLANNING  GEANTS — THE  CIEATION  OF  STATE 
AGENCIES 

The  National  Council  Is  authorized  to 
make  land  use  planning  granU  to  an  appro- 
priate single  State  agency  which  meets  the 
criteria  and  guidelines  set  forth  In  Section  9 
of  this  Act.  The  Act  sets  forth  those  cate- 
gories in  which  the  Council  can  grant  money 
to  the  SUte  Agency.  For  instance  It  can 
grant  the  Agency  money  to  prepare  an  In- 
ventory of  the  State's  land  and  related  re- 
sources: to  collect  and  analyze  information 
relating  to  the  many  areas  and  subject  mat- 
ters which  are  relevant  to  sound  and  sensi- 
ble management  and  use  of  land  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  training  pro- 
grams for  personnel  for  the  development,  im- 
plementation and  management  of  the  State 
Land  Use  Plan. 

SECTION  e.  paOPOSALS  fOl  OaANTS 

In  order  to  receive  a  State  land  use  plan- 
ning grant  a  state  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate Regional  Land  Use  Co\incll  a  pro- 
posal indicating  the  program  of  land  plan- 
ning It  propoees  to  undertake,  the  planning 
assistance  that  It  will  require,  the  period 
during  which  such  activities  will  be  con- 
ducted and  their  estimated  costs.  Upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Regional  CouncU,  the  National 
CouncU  Is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  not  to 
exceed  two- thirds  of  the  estUnated  cost  of  the 
planning  for  the  three  fiscal  years;  thereafter, 
grants  may  be  made  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  new  planning  costs  and 
one-fourth  of  the  sUte  agenclee  operating 
costs. 

SECTION    ».   FEDEEAL   ODIDELINES   AND  BaQUXBS- 
ICENTS 

No  State  agency  U  eligible  to  receive  a 
planning  grant  unlees  the  agency  is  certi- 
fied by  the  NaUonal  CouncU  as  meeting  cer- 
tain enumerated  requirements.  Among  the 
requisites  Is  the  requirement  that  the  State 
Agency  have  primary  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  land  use  plans  and  other 
appropriate  State  agencies  wlU  assist,  where 
appropriate.  In  the  development  of  the  plans. 
During  the  first  three  fiscal  years  following 
enactment  of  the  Act.  State  land  use  plan- 
ning policy  must  as  a  condition  of  continued 
grant  eligibility,  meet  addlUonal  enumerated 
requlremenU.  It  must  contain,  in  general. 
Identification  of  areas  subject  to  the  land 
use  plan.  idenUficatlon  of  those  areas  of 
the  State  which  are  moet  suited  to  certain 
types  of  development  and  uses,  provisions 
designated  to  insure  that  environmental  and 
ecological  factors  will  be  considered,  etc.  To 
reUln  eligibility  after  the  end  of  the 
three  fiscal  years,  the  State  Agency  must 
meet  the  following  additional  requirements : 
the  agency  must  have  the  authority  neces- 
sary to  Implement  all  State  Land  Use  Plans 
and  establish  the  necessary  machinery  to 
conduct  public  hearings  pursuant  to  the 
adopUon  of  the  State  Land  Use  Plans.  The 
National   Council   shall   have   authority   to 
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terminate  any  financial  assistance  if  among 
other  things,  the  state  agency  has  failed  to 
comply  with  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SBCnON     10.    OTHER    OEANT-IN-Am    PKOCmAMS 

If  any  State  falls  to  qualify  under  this  Act 
or  Its  ellglblUty  Is  terminated,  it  will  still  be 
entitled  to  some  beneflU  and  Federal  assist- 
ance until  it  again  qualifies  or  meets  the 
stated  requlremenU. 

SECTION  1 1 .  LAHD  AOQXnSITION  FOND 

A  Land  Acquisition  Trust  Fund  Is  eeUb- 
llshed  to  assist  the  states  In  implementing 
their  state-wide  land  use  plans.  The  fund  Is 
composed  of  a  proportion  of  federal  personal 
and  corporate  income  tax  revenue  derived 
from  each  staU.  The  National  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  give  to  that  StaU  Agency  whose 
Land  Use  Plan  Is  conslsUnt  with  policy  of 
the  National  Council  and  the  Regional  poli- 
cies, money  to  assist  the  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic implementation  of  the  Plan. 

SECTION     13.     APPSOPKIATIONS 

There  shall  be  such  sums  appropriated  as 
is  needed  to  carry  out  tbe  purpoees  of  this 
Act. 

The  problem  Is  complex  as  evidenced 
by  the  statement  of  Ralph  Knowles.  a 
member  of  the  scientific  subcommittee 
considering  this  legislation.  His  com- 
ments were  as  follows: 

SUBMriTED  BT  RALPH  KNOWLES  TO  THE  SCIEN- 

TiFic  Advisory  SuEconifrrrEE  on  Intro- 
duction OF  THE  Bill,  "The  Comprehensive 
Land  Use  of  1970" 

Questions  of  himian  settlement  today 
seem  to  require  always  larger  references.  As 
questions  are  poeed  In  this  discipline  or  that, 
the  tendency  of  the  problem  poaers  is  to  shift 
to  larger  and  larger  references  as  one  i»ob- 
lem  seems  always  to  expand  Into  many.  TTie 
ultlmaU  reference  In  this  expansion  Is  the 
blo^here.  That  is  to  say.  It  seems  impossible 
to  isolate  ttie  problem  of  community  from 
the  question  of  its  resources  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purpoees  the  only  limit  upon  the  realm 
of  resources  for  the  urban  system  is  the  en- 
tire earth.  In  this  regard  conmiunlty  cannot 
finally  be  defined  with  reference  to  anything 
leas  than  tbe  entire  earth.  Taking  this  to  be 
the  ultimate  limit  for  a  functioning  whole 
in  nature  our  working  model  becomes  a  com- 
plex of  ecological  community  and  envlrtm- 
ment,  that  Is,  an  eco-sya«em. 

In  regarding  man's  attempto  to  make  ar- 
rangemenU  in  relation  to  this  eco-system, 
there  arise  fundamental  problems  of  con- 
trol. Such  problems  can  be  raised  at  two 
levels.  The  first  Is  a  general  level  and  is  con- 
cerned with  the  trajectory  of  control.  From 
the  conception  of  an  idea  until  that  time 
when  action  can  be  taken  based  upon  the 
Idea,  there  seems  to  be  a  principal  at  work 
that  may  roughly  be  described  in  terms  of 
diminishing  control.  So  that  the  most  gen- 
eral question  that  can  be  raised  with  regard 
to  control  systems  may  rightly  deal  with  the 
maintenance  of  approximately  equal  degrees 
of  control  throughout  a  process  which  spans 
from  idea  to  action. 

With  reference  to  man-made  arrangemenU 
on  the  earth,  two  of  the  moet  evident  and 
effective  control  systems  lie  In  the  areas  of 
politics  and  economics  and  yet  there  remains 
today  the  fimdamental  question  of  their 
adequacy  in  deaUng  with  man's  accelerating 
tendency  to  use  the  reeources  of  the  entire 
globe  and  in  the  process  leave  no  part  un- 
touched, imaffected,  unmodified,  and  as  It 
seems  l)ecause  of  ever  vaster  energy  ex- 
changes, retain  the  earth  as  a  whole  and 
man's  built  arrangemenU.  xinpolluted. 

Since  man's  arrangemenU  on  the  earth 
may  evidently  not  be  taken  as  an  end  state 
but  must  be  considered  In  some  Incremen- 
tal terms  as  a  process,  there  Is  the  question 
of  the  general  and  specific  control  mecha- 
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niMTui  which  may  Insure  a  sufficient  and  con- 
tinuing, that  is  to  say,  a  continuity  of  con- 
tix>l  over  time.  It  seems  evident  that  such 
control  must  be  maintained  with  reference 
to  nature. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  useful  to  refer  to  the 
work  of  such  men  as  Eugene  P.  Odum  who 
have  suggested  a  natural  model  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  communities.  In  de- 
scribing a  strategy  for  such  development. 
Odum  makes  the  case  that  an  understand- 
ing of  ecologlc&l  succession  provides  a  basis 
for  resolving  man's  conflict  with  nature. 

Succession  Is  a  process  of  maturizaUon  tn 
natural  systems.  Two  of  iU  primary  attri- 
butes are  increasing  diversity  and  increasing 
etabUlty,  lx)th  attributes  erf  fundament«U 
Importance  to  us  In  tbe  consideration  of  hu- 
man settlement.  Other  attributes  of  ecologi- 
cal succession  are  based  on  a  progressive 
change  In  the  relative  amounU  of  energy 
(generally  known  from  an  approximately 
fixed  energy  source)  that  are  used  for  growth 
and  for  maintenance  of  the  community.  Un- 
less energy  is  artificially  added  Into  the  com- 
munity, it  tends  to  successively  and  con- 
tinuously adapt  to  that  energy  source  with 
progressively  less  energy  given  to  growth  and 
more  to  maintenance  over  time. 

One  of  tbe  primary  problems  facing  us  to- 
day is  the  relativriy  uncontrolled  Input  of 
additional    reeources    Into    urban    centers 
which   retards    the  natural  sucoesslonal  or 
maturization  process.  The  result  is  a  con- 
stant state  of  Instability  which  demonstrates 
Itself  sociologically,  economically,  geograph- 
ipaUy.  and  so  on.  This  constant  Input  of 
gnator   energies    than    would   normally   be 
necessary  to  maintain  tbe  system  at  a  steady 
state,    goes    principally    Into    vmcontroUed 
growth.  Tbe  significance  of  this  uncontrolled 
growth.  In  addition  to  tbe  obvious  offeneee 
to  oxir  Institutions,  our  land  and  our  sensi- 
bilities, shows  up  as  a  low  grade  of  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  urban  system.  Natural 
eoo-systems   or   communities   employ    their 
enwgles  to  do  two  things,  first  to  grow  and 
second  to  m>.<nteJn  themselves.  Our  InpuU 
of  energy  have  gone  almost  entirely  to  growth 
and  very  little  to  maintenance.  The  reaulU 
have  oooaslonally  shown  themselves  vloientiy. 
The  energy  input,  this  huge  resource  input 
Into  our  cities.  In  addition  to  the  anU-svicces- 
slonal  tendencies  or  antl -maturation  tend- 
encies, has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  regions 
from  which  the  reeources  are  drawn.  A  good 
example  is  water  withdrawn  at  removed  or 
relocated  from  one  region  to  another.  No* 
only  Is  there  a  change  in  the  ecology  of  the 
region  that  receives  the  water  but  there  U  a 
change  in  the  ecology  of  thoee  regions  being 
deprived.  This  change  has  sometimes  been 
dramatic    and    has    srtopped    growth.    Some 
areas  have  even  reversed  their  development 
and   Impaired  their  econcwnic  health. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  we  may 
not  take  the  short-run  view  of  such  regional 
deprivation.  In  fact  we  are  reducing  our  fu- 
ture setUement  options  by  removing  resources 
from  regions  that  we  may  some  day  badly 
need  as  places  for  the  redistribution  of  peo- 
ple. We  are  denying  future  planning  options. 
The  time  Is  well  upon  us  when  himian 
righU  win  be  thought  of  as  synonymous  with 
environmental  righU,  when  schools  will  in- 
stitute programs  in  "landscape  law"  and  suc- 
ceesional  economy,  and  when  a  grammar 
school  primer  will  deal  with  the  motions  of 
energy  balance  In  ecologically  viable,  suc- 
ceaslonally  controlled  communities  as  a  basis 
for  organzlng  settlement,  lU  institutions  and 
lU  human  Interactions.  It  should  be  the  ob- 
jective of  legislation  now  to  pioneer  a  frame- 
work for  such  actions. 

A  first  and  ressonable  stop  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Council  whose  re- 
sponsibility is  to  provide  for  an  Initial  In- 
ventory of  our  national  reeources  with  the 
object  of  eetabllshlng  ecologically  based  re- 
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gtoDs  as  a  framework  for  f\ittir«  dedslona 
at  all  levels  of  goTerxunent  -egardlng  land 
uae. 

A  second  step  must  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued monitoring  at  changes  in  that  eco- 
logical structure  so  that  futxire  uncertainty 
as  to  Its  essential  diversity  and  stability 
may  be  reduced  with  regard  to  changes 
brought  about  by  man's  owd  arrangements 
upon  the  land. 

We  are  at  the  end  of  our  umconcemed  do- 
minion over  the  earth.  We  ^y  no  longer 
elude  the  laws  of  dynamic  ^ance  In  the 
natural  environment.  We  must  learn  a  living 
conservation,  a  dynamic  equ4lbrlum  among 
all  life  and  the  resource  that  provide  for  Its 
continuance  and  development.  The  basic 
structure  for  aU  problems  dealing  with  so- 
ciety. Its  Institutions  and  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  function  wttbln  those  In- 
stitutions must  be  made  wttfti  reference  to 
some  dynamically  balanced  r^ponse  to  na- 
ture. Man-made  arrangements  that  lie  In 
some  balanced  response  to  '  nature  would 
necessarily  have  the  combl4ed  benefit  of 
greater  stability  or  a  trajectcky  toward  sta- 
bility over  the  long  term  aqd  will  provide 
man  with  a  situation  rich  In  natural  diver- 
sity, adding  to  his  freedom  oi  choice.  In  the 
end  such  diversity  and  subsequent  choice 
for  all  people  is  fundamental,  for  to  chooae 
Is  to  create  and  to  create  Is  t4  exercise  what 
provides  man's  unique  condition. 

There  are  basically  tl^ree  separate 
problems  in  land  developm^t  which  this 
bill  attempts  to  solve.  The  first  is  the 
problem  of  the  increasing  amount  of 
Federal  development  and  maintenance  of 
land.  So  often  one  arm  o|  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  anchored  to  the  other. 

We  see  too  often  Pedenal  fimds  ex- 
pended to  preserve  land,  create  parks 
and  national  recreation  axieas  and  sub- 
sequently the  same  tribunal  and  Govern- 
ment will  appropriate  mon^  for  projects 
such  as  airports,  highways^  national  de- 
fense facilities,  water  resource  develop- 
ment, and  so  forth,  which  contravene 
the  original  objectives.  The  need  for  a 
systematic  national  land  use  policy  is 
apparent  on  the  Federal  letel.  These  in- 
compatible uses  are  created  not  inten- 
tionally but  from  the  lack;  of  planning. 

Look  at  the  various  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams which  in  some  way  iielate  to  land: 
Trrut  23 — HiorwIts 

(NoTK. — Not  Included  are  t|ioee  provisions 
appearing  In  sections  1701-lt50  of  Title  12 
of  the  United  States  Code  for  the  reason  that 
though  such  provtBlons  may  Affect  land  use, 
they  appear  to  do  so  only  indirectly  as  they 
are  primarily  concerned  wltSi  insuring  or 
guaranteeing  mortgagee  and  loans  made  by 
banks  to  agencies  partldpatllig  in  the  var- 
ious Federal -grant-in-aid  programs.) 

Section  fOJ(e) .— Provides  that  no  Federal 
aid  system  (primary,  secondary  or  interstate. 
and  consisting  of  routes  selected  by  the  State, 
State  and  local,  or  State  highway  depart- 
menu  of  each  State  and  ithe  adjoining 
States)  shall  be  eligible  for  projects  in  which 
Federal  funds  participate  imttl  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  109. — Sets  out  thei  standards  for 
project  approval.  (These  Indlude:  existing 
and  future  traffic  needs,  geometric  and  con- 
struction standards,  safety,  protective  and 
maintenance  standards).  NMe:  functions 
transferred  to  Secretary  of  Transportation 
by  Pi.  8»-«70.  r 

Section  128. — Provides  thai  prior  to  the 
submission  of  plana  for  a  Federal  aid  high- 
way project,  the  States  mu<t  hold  public 
hearings  wherein  the  economic  effects  of  Its 
proposed  highway  locations  ^ust  be  con- 
sidered. 

Section  133(b) . — ^Declares  tl^t  prior  to  ap- 
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proval  (either  for  right-of-way  acquisitions 
or  actual  construction)  the  State  highway 
department  Is  required  to  give  satisfactory 
assurance  that  relocation  advisory  assistance 
shall  be  provided  for  the  relocation  of  fam- 
ilies displaced  by  acquisition  or  clearance  of 
right-of-way  for  any  Federal  aid  highway. 
(Repealed,  effecUve  July  1.  1970). 

Section  134. — Provides  for  the  develop- 
ment, In  urban  areas  of  more  than  60,000 
population,  of  transportation  systems  em- 
bracing the  various  modes  of  transport  In 
a  manner  that  vrlll  serve  the  States  and  local 
communities  efficiently  and  effectively.  In 
urban  areas  of  less  than  50,000  population, 
such  programs  shall  not  be  approved  unless 
they  are  based  on  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive transportation  planning  process  carried 
on  cooperatively  by  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. 

Section  135. — Authorizes  the  funding  of 
certain  urban  area  traffic  operations  pro- 
grams In  relief  of  traffic  congestion  If  such 
projects  are  based  on  a  continuing  compre- 
hensive transportation  planning  process  car- 
ried on  In  accordance  with  Section  134  above. 

Section  138 — Requires  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation, Interior.  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Agriculture,  and  the  various 
States  In  developing  transportation  plans 
and  programs  that  Include  measures  to 
maintain  or  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  lands  traversed.  Prohibits  the  use  of  any 
publicly  owned  lemd  from  a  public  park, 
recreation  area,  wildlife  and  water-fowl 
refuge,  or  historic  site,  of  national.  State  or 
local  significance  Unless  1)  there  is  no  feasi- 
ble and  prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of 
such  land,  and  2)  such  program  includes 
aU  possible  planning  to  minimize  the  harm 
to  such  park,  recreational  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  resulting 
from  such  use. 

Section  204. — Provides  that  In  the  location, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  forest 
highways,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
seek  and  accept  the  cooperation  of  the  States, 
counties  or  other  local  subdivisions,  but  he  Is 
not  required  to  do  so. 

Section  206 — Same  as  above  but  applies  to 
forest  development  roads  and  trails. 

Section  207(c). — Requires  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  the  appropriate  Jurisdictional 
department  of  the  Federal  government  to 
agree  on  the  location  of  parkwajrs  on  public 
lands,  national  forests  or  other  Federal  reser- 
vations. 

Section  208. — Same  as  section  204  above 
but  applicable  to  Indian  reservation  roads. 

Section  209. — Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  cooperate  with  State  highway 
departments,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
partlciilar  lands.  In  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  lands  highways. 

Section  212. — Provides  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  named  Central 
American  Republics  in  connection  with  the 
Inter-American  Highway. 

Section  307(c) . — Authorises  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  to  State  highway  departments. 
".  .  .  for  the  planning  of  future  highway 
programs  .  .  .  for  studies  of  the  economy, 
safety  and  convenience  of  highway  usage  .  .  . 
and  for  research  and  development,  neoeasary 
In  connection  with  the  planning,  design, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  highways 
and   highway   systems.    .    .    . 

Section  308. — Authorizes  cooperation  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  foreign 
countries  in  connection  with  the  survey, 
construction,  maintenance,  or  Improvement 
of  highways  for  other  Oovemment  agencies, 
oooperatlxig  foreign  countries,  and  cooperat- 
ing State  agencies. 

Section  309. — Authorizes  cooperation  with 
several  governments  and  organization  of 
American  State  members  In  connection  with 
the  survey  and  construction  of  the  Inter 
American  Highway. 

Section   318. — Requires   the   Secretary   of 
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Commerce,  State  highway  departments  and 
airport  officials  to  oonc\ir  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  relocation  of  airport  access  roads, 
and  permits  stich  relocation  and  reconstruc- 
tion only  when  the  same  shall  be  in  public 
Interest. 

Section  320. — Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  executive 
department,  agency,  office,  etc.,  having  Juris- 
diction, and  State  and  local  offlclxils  to  co- 
operate in  the  construction  of  public  highway 
bridges  over  dams  and  the  necessary  access 
roads  thereto. 

Section  502. — Prohibits  approval  of  Federal 
aid  highway  projects  until:  (1)  assurances 
are  given  by  State  highway  departments  that 
fair  and  reasonable  relocation  and  other  pay- 
ments shall  be  afforded  to  displaced  persons. 
(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  are  af- 
forded, and  (3)  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  there  will  be  available,  to  the  extent 
that  can  reasonably  be  accomplished,  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  dwellings  in  comparable 
areas,  and  reasonably  accessible  to  such  dis- 
placed persons'  employment  and  within 
their  financial  means. 

(Note. — The  Highway  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act  also  applies  to  displaced  buslneaBes 
and  to  Federal  agencies  which  acquire  real 
property  for  use  In  connection  with  highway 
projects). 

Tm-E    40 — PUBLIC  BOILDINCS,    PROPERTY    AND 
WORK 

Sections  201-224.— Authorizes  grants  or 
grant  supplements  to  Federal  grant-ln-eld 
programs  for  the  development  of  a  highway 
system,  construction  of  adequate  health  fa- 
cilities, establishment  of  land  stablllzaUon, 
conservation  and  erosion  control,  timber  con- 
trol, and  mining  area  restoration  In  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

TTTLB  4  a — PUBLIC   HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

Section  280b-3. — Authorizes  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  or  institutions  toward  the 
cost  of  construction  of  medical  libraries. 

SecOon  280b-8.— Authorizes  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  to  existing  medical 
libraries  so  as  to  enable  them  to  serve  as  a 
regional  medical  library.  Grants  may  be 
used  for  construction,  renovation  or  rehabll- 
tation  or  expansion  of  the  existing  physical 
plant. 

Section  291a-d. — Authorizes  grants  to  the 
States  for  hospital  construction  piu-poses, 
and  requires  the  Surgeon  General  to  approve 
State  plans  submitted  In  support  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant. 

Section  292. — Authorizes  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  Institutions  for  construction 
and  remodeling  of  facilities  and  buildings 
for  health  research  and  teaching  purposes. 

Section  293.— Authorizes  grants  for  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  medical, 
dental  and  other  health  personnel. 

Section  296h. — Authorizes  grants  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  training  centers 
for  allied  health  professions. 

Section  296. — Authorizes  grants  to  assist  In 
construction  of  new  facilities  for  collegiate, 
associate  degree,  or  diploma  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. 

Section  299d. — Authorizes  grants  for  con- 
struction of  faclUtlee  for  the  operation  of 
regional  medical  programs. 

Section  1409. — Authorizes  loans  to  public 
housing  agencies  to  assist  the  development, 
acquisition,  or  administration  of  low  rent 
housing  or  slum  clearance  projects. 

Section  1411.  As  an  alternative  method  of 
assUtance,  capital  grants  are  authorized  to 
public  housing  agencies  for  any  low  rent  or 
slum  clearance  project. 

Section  141  Id. — Requires  the  submission 
of  specifications  with  respect  to  construction 
and  land  acquisition  prior  to  authorizations 
for  construction  or  land  acquisition. 

Section  1416(7). — Requires  local  govern- 
ing bodies  to  approve  loan  applications  of 
public  housing  authorities,  and  to  enter  Into 
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agreements  with  such  authority  providing 
for  the  local  cooperatton  required  by  this 
chapter. 

Section  1416(8).— Authorizes  relocation 
payments  to  indivldvials,  famUles,  and  busi- 
ness concerns  displaced  by  low  rent  and 
slum  clearance  projects. 

Section  1460.— Bstabllahes  an  "Urb«ua  Re- 
newal Puxxt"  for  •dvanoM,  loans  and  grants 
to  public  fgT*****—  tfx  urban  renewal  projects. 
Section  1461  (a) . — As  a  condition  precedent 
to  loans  and  grants  for  preliminary  work  on 
projects,  or  for  grants  pursuant  to  {  1453(d) , 
conslderaUon  U  to  be  given  to  the  extent 
to  which  appropriate  local  bodies  have  un- 
dertaken poelUve  programs  (throxigh  the 
adoption.  modemlzaUon,  admlnlstraUon  and 
enforcement  of  housing,  zoning,  building  and 
other  local  laws,  codes,  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  land  use  .  .  .)  for  l)  preventing  the 
spread  or  recurrence  In  the  community  of 
slum  and  bUghted  areas,  and  2)  encouraging 
housing  cost  reductions  through  the  xise  of 
appropriate  new  materials,  techniques  and 
methods  in  land  and  residential  planning, 
design  and  construction,  the  Increase  of  effi- 
ciency m  residential  construction,  and  the 
elimination  of  resttictive  practices  which  tm- 
necessarily  Increase  housing  costs. 

Section  1461(c).— Provides  that  contracts 
and  commitments  respecting  loans,  grants, 
mortgagee  or  mortgage  insurance  shall  not 
be  entered  Into  tmtil  a  workable  local  pro- 
gram for  community  Improvement — through 
effective  dealing  with  the  problem  of  urban 
slums  and  blight — has  been  developed, 
presented  and  approved  by  the  Federal  offi- 
cials. 

Section  1462(a).— Authorizes  temporary 
and  definitive  loans  and  grants  to  local  com- 
munities to  eliminate  slums  and  blighted  or 
deteriorating  areas  and  In  preventing  their 
spread.  The  following  preconditions  are  Im- 
posed: 1)  the  local  governing  body  must,  by 
resolution  or  ordinance,  approve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  In  the  urban  renewal 
area,  2)  the  loan  mtist  be  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  or  other  prior  Hen  upon  such  real 
property,  or  the  governing  body  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  any  loss  that  might  arise  by 
resLson  of  such  acquisition. 

Section  1462(b). — Authorizes  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
rehabilitation  loans  for  properties  in  urban 
renewal  areas  or  areas  in  which  the  proper- 
ties are  In  substantial  need  of  rehabilitation. 
Section  1453(a) . — Authorizes  capital  grants 
to  local  public  agencies  for  urban  renewal 
projects. 

Section  1466. — Declares  that  the  following 
requirements  must  be  satisfied  before  any 
contract  for  a  loan  or  capital  grant  shall  be 
made  with  a  duly  authorized  public  agency: 
1)  a  locally  approved  urban  renewal  plan,  2) 
a  feasible  method  has  been  developed  for  the 
temporary  location  of  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies displaced  from  the  urban  renewal  area, 
3)  that  public  hearings  preceded  necessary 
land  acquisitions,  and  4)  a  majority  of  the 
housing  units  provided  In  approved  urban 
renewal  projects,  designed  for  predominantly 
residential  uses,  shall  be  standard  housing 
tinlts  for  low  and  moderate  Income  families 
and  individuals. 

Section  1462. — Authorizes  financial  assist- 
ance to  urban  areas  In  need  of  rehabilitation 
or  redevelopment  or  a  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, riot  or  civil  disorder.  Workable  pro- 
grams, relocation  assistance,  and  general  plan 
requirements  of  preceding  sections  apply  to 
such  assistance. 

Section  1463. — Authorizes  financial  assist- 
ance In  urban  renewal  projects  in  areas  In- 
volving colleges,  hospitals  and  universities. 
Such  aid  may  be  given  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  with  respect  to  predominantly 
residential  character  or  predominantly  resi- 
dential reuse  of  urban  renewal  areas. 

Section  1464. — Authorizes  financial  assist- 
ance to  a  local  public  agency  when  Secretary 
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of  Commerce  certlflee  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  that  any 
dty,  county  or  other  mimlclpallty  designated 
(tmder  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act)  as  a 
redevelopment  area  has  a  reasonable  prob- 
abUlty  to  achieve  more  than  a  temporary  Im- 
provement In  Its  economy.  PredomlnanUy 
residential  uses  and  predominantly  nonresi- 
dential  uses   reqtxlremento   and  llmlUtions 

shall  not  apply. 

Section  1466.— Authorizes  rehabUlUtion 
grants  to  families  and  individuals  owning 
and  occupying  property  In  urban  renewal 
areas. 

Section  1467. — Authorizes  grants  for  dem- 
oUtion  of  unsafe  structures  In  urban  renewal 
areas.  Grants  for  demolition  of  such  bulld- 
mgs  outside  an  urban  renewal  area  must 
meet  the  following  requirements:  1)  an  ap- 
proved workable  program  for  conununlty  Im- 
provement m  accordance  with  requirements 
of  11461(c).  2)  demolition  to  be  assisted 
wUl  be  on  a  planned  neighborhood  basis  and 
will  further  the  overall  renewal  objectives 
of  the  locality.  3)  such  locality  has  a  pro- 
gram of  enforcement  of  existing  local  hous- 
ing and  related  codes.  4)  the  structures  to 
be  demolished  constitute  a  public  nuisance, 
and  6)  all  legal  m%ans  to  secure  remedial 
action  by  the  owners  has  been  exhausted. 

Section  1468.— Authorizes  grants  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  localities  In  carrying  out 
programs  of  concentrated  code  enforcement. 
Section  1469. — Authorizes  grants  for  neigh- 
borhood development  programs  In  urban  re- 
newal areas. 

Section  1469(c).— Conditions  neighbor- 
hood development  grants  on  development  of 
a  workable  program,  relocation  assistance, 
and  demolition  requirements. 

Sections  1471-1490. — Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  to  render  financial  as- 
sistance to  farmers  to  enable  them  to  con- 
struct. Improve,  alter,  repair  or  replace 
dwellings  and  other  structures  on  their 
farms  for  their  own  housing  and  operational 
needs,  and  those  needs  of  elderly  persons  In 
rural  areas,  and  housing  for  rural  trainees 
and  their  families  who  are  resident*  of  a  ru- 
ral area  and  have  a  rural  background. 

Section  1492. — Authorizes  financial  assist- 
ance to  certain  municipalities  and  other  po- 
litical subdivisions  and  instrumentalities 
and  public  corpc^tions,  boards  and  commis- 
sions, to  finance  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  use  In  mass  transportation  service 
in  urban  areas,  and  for  use  in  coordinating 
highway,  bus,  surface-rail,  imdergroimd, 
parking  and  other  transportation  facilities 
In  such  areas. 

Section  1500a. — Authorizes  graJits  to  States 
and  local  pubUc  bodiee  to  finance  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  to  be  used  as  permanent  open- 
space  land. 

Section  1500b. — ^Provides  the  open-space 
gjants  shall  be  made  only  when  there  Is  a 
xuilfled  or  officially  coordinated  program 
meeting  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Section  1600c. — Prohibits  conversion  of 
open-space  land  to  other  usee  unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  conversion  Is  essential 
to  the  orderly  development  and  growth  of 
the  urban  area  Involved  and  Is  In  accord 
with  the  then  ai^Ucable  comprehensive 
plan,  meeting  criteria  established  by  him. 

Section  1500C-1. — Authorizes  grants  to 
States  and  local  public  bodies  to  help  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  developed  land  In 
built-up  portions  of  urban  areas  to  be 
cleared  and  vised  as  permanent  open-space 
land.  Such  grants  are  conditioned  upon  a 
local  finding  that  adequate  open-space  land 
cannot  effectively  be  provided  through  the 
use  Of  existing  undeveloped  or  predomi- 
nantly undeveloped  land. 

Section  1501.— Requires  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  Army,  Navy,  Air 
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Force  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
In  m^fcing  housing  available  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  national  defense  activities. 

Section  1502(b). — Authorizes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  or  peraon&l  property,  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  gift,  eminent  domain,  or  other- 
wise, for  the  purposes  of  such  defense 
housing,  by  the  military  departments  con- 
cerned. 

Section  1621.— Same  as  Section  1502(b), 
but  authcHlty  is  vested  m  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Section  1532. — Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  lands  to  plan,  design,  construct,  re- 
model or  extend  public  works  necessary  to 
the  national  defense. 

Section  1533. — Provides  that  In  carrying 
out  Section  1632.  the  Secretary  shaU  utilise 
existing  fadlitlee,  both  public  and  private, 
and  extend,  enlarge  or  equip  such  facilities 
in  lieu  of  constructing  new  facilities. 

Section  1646. — So  far  as  practicable,  proj- 
ects constructed  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapters n-vn  of  this  chapter  (S{1621- 
1590)  shall  conform  In  location  and  design  to 
local  plaimlng  and  tradition. 

Sections  1661-1562. — Authorizes  defense 
housing  and  the  acquisition  of  defense  pub- 
Uc works  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  1571. — Provides  for  construction 
and  disposition  of  temporary  housing  facili- 
ties for  distressed  families  of  servicemen  and 
veterans  when  there  Is  an  acute  shortage  of 
hotislng,  or  because  of  war  restrictions,  and 
permanent  housing  cannot  be  provided  In 
sufficient  quantities. 

Sections  1581-1590. — Sets  out  the  criteria 
for  the  disposal  of  national  defense  housing 
and  vacant  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
defense  housing  provisions. 

Section  1691.— Provides  that  the  provisions 
relating  to  defense  housing  and  defense  pub- 
lic works  shall  not  be  exercised  until  the 
area  In  which  such  housing  and  public  works 
are  proposed  are :  1 )  determined  to  be  a  crit- 
ical defense  housing  area  by  the  President. 
Also  sets  out  the  criteria  for  determining  a 
critical  defense  housing  area. 

Sections  1592-19520. — Authorizes  loans  or 
grants  for  community  services  or  facilities 
and  housing  In  defense  areas.  Sets  out  the 
conditions  and  limitations  respecting  such 
faculties  and  housing. 

Section  1594.— Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  contract  for  the  construction  of 
housing  for  military  pereonnel  on  land  owned 
or  leased  by  the  United  States  on  or  near  a 
military  reservation  or  Installation. 

Section  2506.— Authorizes  loans  to  aid  In 
financing  projects  under  the  Area  Redevrtop- 
ment  Program.  Such  loans  may  be  used  to 
purchase  land  and  facilities  for  industrial  or 
commercial  usage,  Including  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  enlargMnent  or 
alteration  of  existing  buUdlngs.  Among  other 
conditions,  loans  hereunder  may  not  be 
granted  unless  there  Is  an  approved  overall 
program  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  area,  and  there  Is  a  finding  by  State  and 
local  authorities  that  the  finandally  assisted 
project  is  consistent  with  such  program. 

Section  2606. — Authorlaes  financial  assist- 
ance to  purchase  or  develop  land  for  public 
facility  usage  In  a  redevelopment  area. 

Section  2807. — Authorizes  grants  for  land 
acquisition  or  development  for  public  facility 
usage. 

Section  2661. — ^Authorizes  grants  for  the 
construction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Section  2671.— Authorizes  grants  to  the 
States  for  construction  of  public  and  oth- 
er nonprofit  faclUties  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Section  2681. — Authorizes  grants  for  the 
construction  of  public  and  other  nonprofit 
conununlty  mental  health  centers. 

Section  2717. — Authorizes  agreements  for 
establishment  of  Job  Corps  centers  which 
may  be  residential  and/or  nonresidential  to 
character,  and  In  rural  and  urban  areas. 
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SecUon  3726— Proyldes  th»  the  program 
Director  ahall  take  necessary  acUon  to  fa- 
cilitate the  effective  partlcl]  latlon  of  the 
States  in  the  Jobs  Corps  Prosram 

Section  3071 — Provides  for  compensation 
and  relocation  payments  to  (ondemnees  in 
development  programs. 

SecUon  3101. — Authorizes  grants  to  com- 
munities for:  1)  the  oonatnictlon  of  ade- 
quate basic  water  and  sewer  fcicUltles  needed 
to  promote  the  efficient  and  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  the  comz^i unities.  2)  to 
ccoistruct  neighborhood  facilities  to  enable 
communities  to  carry  out  pronams  of  neces- 
sary social  services,  and  3)  to  acquire.  In  a 
planned  and  orderly  fashion,  land  to  be  uti- 
lised In  the  future  for  public  purposes.  Such 
grants  are  conditioned,  among  other  things, 
on  their  projects  being  conalslent  with  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  development  of 
the  community. 

Section  3131. — Authorises  krants  for  the 
acquisition  or  development  of  land  and  Im- 
provements for  public  works.: public  service. 
or  development  facility  usag^.  and  the  ac- 
qulsltl(m.  construction.  rehaiblUtatlon.  ex- 
pansion or  Improvement  of  silch  facilities,  If 
the  area,  among  other  thlnis.  baa  an  ap- 
proved overall  economic  de^lopmsnt  pro- 
gram and  such  project  is  opnslstent  with 
such  program.  | 

Section  3141. — Same  as  secUon  3131  above 
but  relates  to  loans  and  purcpase  of  indebt- 
edness Incurred  for  the  development  of  such 
projects  provided  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  pursuant  to  legislation  reqtilrlng 
non-Pederal  entitles  to  bear  some  part  of 
the  cost  thereof. 

Section  3143. — Authorizes  loans  and  the 
purchase  of  Indebtedness  to  aid  In  financing 
any  project  within  a  redevelopment  area  for 
the  purchase  or  development  of  land  and  fa- 
cilities for  Industrial  or  commjerclal  usage  In- 
cluding the  construction  of  new  buildings 
and  the  alteration,  converslonior  enlargement 
of  existing  buildings.  Such  }oans,  etc.,  are 
conditioned  upon  the  exlst^ce  of  an  ap- 
proved overall  program  for  tl»e  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  area  and  a  indlng  by  State 
or  local  authorities  that  the,  financially  as- 
sisted project  is  consistent  with  that  pro- 
gram. I 

Section  3171. — SeU  forth  ^he  various  re- 
qulrementa  for  designation  b$  an  "Economic 
Development  District"  amon|  which  are:  I) 
a  district  overall  development  program  which 
Includes  adequate  land  use  fad  transporta- 
tion planning  and  district  cf>operatlon.  and 
2)  the  proposed  project  Is  fconalsteDt  with 
and  will  further  the  objectives  of  the  overall 
economic  development  progiiam  of  the  dis- 
trict Ln  which  it  Is  located. 

Section  3263. — Authorizes  grants  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  In  connection  with  re- 
search, training,  surveys,  and  demonstrations 
relating  to  the  operation  a^d  financing  of 
solid-waste  disposal  program^. 

Section    3304. — Authorises   grants   to   city 
demonstration  agencies  to  plan  and  develop 
comprehensive  city  demonsttatlon  programs. 
Conditions  such  granta  upon,  among  other 
things,  evidence  that  the  necessary  coopera- 
tion of  agencies  engaged  In  related  local  plan- 
ning can  be  obtained,  and  ai}  approved  com- 
prehensive city  demonstratloa  program  exists. 
Section  3335. — Authorizes  grants  to  State 
and  local  public  bodies  and<  agendea  carry- 
ing out.  or  for  carrying  out  ayeawlde  develop- 
ment projecta.  Conditions  ouch  granta  on: 
1 )  existence  of  areawlde  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  programming  adequate  for  evaluat- 
ing a)  the  location,  financing  and  scheduling 
of    individual    pubUc    faciuiy    projecta    and 
other  proposed  land  development  or  uses.  2) 
existence  of  adequate  areawlde  Institutional 
or  other  arrangementa  for  coordinating  local 
public  policies  and   activities  affecting  the 
development  of  the  area,  and  on  3)  the  fact 
that  public  facility  projecta  and  other  land 
development  or  uaes  harlnc  a  major  impact 
on  the  development  of  the  irea  are.  in  fac*. 
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being  carried  out  in  accord  with  such  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planning  and  program- 
ming. 

Section  3731. — Authorizes  granta  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  necessary  to  effectua- 
tion of  approved  comprehensive  law-enforce- 
ment plans  developed  by  State  planning 
agencies. 

Section  3843. — Authorizes  granta  for  con- 
struction of  community  based,  unusual,  and 
special  purpose  or  Innovative  types  of  facil- 
ities which  are  necessary  in  carrying  out 
an  approved  State  plan  respecting  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  control.  Such  fa- 
cilities may  Include:  1)  diagnostic  faclllUes. 
3)  detention  facilities.  3)  half-way  houses 
for  youths  who  have  a  high  risk  for  becom- 
ing delinquent,  4)  rehabilitation  and  train- 
ing schools,  etc. 

Section  3902. — Authorizes  a  loan  guarantee 
program  to  new  community  developers  to  help 
finance  new  conununlty  development  proj- 
ects. Conditions  such  guarantees  upon  the 
existence  of  a  practicable  plan  for  financing 
the  land  acquisition  and  land  development 
coeta.  and  the  existence  of  a  sound  Internal 
development  plan  for  the  new  community 
r»hlch  has  received  all  governmental  approv- 
als and  Is  approved  as  meeting,  among  other 
things,  sound  land  use  patterns. 

Section  4012(c) . — Conditions  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  flood  Insurance  programs  to 
States  which  have  given  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  by  June  30,  1970,  permanent  land 
use  and  control  measures  will  have  been 
adopted  for  the  State  or  area  (or  subdivision) 
which  are  consistent  with  the  comprehensive 
criteria  for  land  management  and  use  devel- 
oped under  section  4102  hereof.  (Note:  sec- 
tion 4102(c)  provides  for  the  development 
of  criteria  designed  to  encourage,  where  nec- 
eaaary,  the  adoption  of  permanent  State 
and  local  measures  which,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  will:  1)  constrict  the  devel- 
opment Of  land  which  is  exposed  to  flood 
damage  where  aF>propriate.  2)  guide  the  de- 
velopment of  propoised  construction  away 
frotn  locations  which  are  threatened  by  flood 
baaards.  3)  assist  in  reducing  damage  caused 
by  floods,  and  4)  otherwise  improve  the  long- 
range  land  management  and  use  of  flood- 
prone 
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Section  1102. — Dlrecta  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  develop  a 
national  plan  for  the  development  of  public 
alrporte  In  the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  To  the  extent  feasible 
In  such  development,  the  Administrator  is 
required  to  consult  and  give  consideration 
to  the  views  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  their  political  subdivisions.  Also 
to  the  extent  feasible,  he  shall  consider  the 
views  and  considerations  of:  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (to  prevent, 
minimize  and  eliminate  hazards  caused  by 
construction  or  operation  of  any  radio  sta- 
tion), the  Department  of  Defense  (in  re  the 
usefulness  of  a  planned  airport  for  military 
use),  and  the  Department  of  Interior  (with 
respect  to  the  need  for  development  of  air- 
ports in  or  near  national  parka,  national 
monumenta.  and  national  recreation  areas). 

Section  1103. — Authorises  the  Adminis- 
trator, within  the  llmlta  of  the  obligation 
authority  in  section  1104,  to  make  money 
grants  to  airport  development  sponsors. 

Sections  1104-1108. — Seta  forth  appropri- 
ation authorizations,  details  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  authorized  to  be  obligated, 
and  seta  forth  the  Administrator's  authority 
respecting  grants  for  advance  planning  and 
engineering  of  "airport  layout  plans"  de- 
signed to  lead  to  project  applications  and 
the  conditions  precedent  for  their  approval 
(I.e.,  the  project  must  be  one  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  it  must  Include  pro- 
visions for  Installation  of  specified  landing 
aids,  and  fair  consideration  must  have  been 


given  to  the  Interest  of  conununltles  In  or 
near  which  the  project  may  be  located.) 

SecUon  1110.— Seta  forth  the  following  per- 
tinent conditions  precedent  to  approvals  of 
a  project:  1)  that  appropriate  acUon.  Includ- 
ing the  adoption  of  zoning  laws,  has  or  will 
be  taken  to  restrict  the  use  of  land  adjacent 
or  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  airport  to 
actlvlUes  and  purposes  compaUble  with  nor- 
mal airport  operations,  including  landing 
and  take-offs. 

Section  1111. — Authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  submit  grant  agreementa  to  airport 
sponsors  upon  approval  of  a  project  plan. 
Such  agreement  shall,  among  other  things, 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  requlrementa  of  this 
chapter. 

Section  1602. — Authorizes  Federal  financial 
assistance  (in  the  form  of  loans  or  granta) 
to  States  and  local  public  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  financing  the  acqulsiUon,  construc- 
tion, reconsirucUon,  and  improvement  of 
facilities  and  equipment  for  use  in  urban 
mass  transportation  service.  Eligible  facilities 
and  equipment  may  include  land  (but  not 
public  highways),  buses  and  other  rolling 
stock,  and  other  real  or  personal  property 
needed  for  an  efficient  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  system. 

Section  1603.— Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Traneportatlon  to  establish  criteria  for  a 
unified  or  ofllclally  coordinated  urban  trans- 
portation system  as  a  part  of  the  compre- 
hensively planned  development  of  the  urban 
area.  Financial  assistance  Is  dependent,  in 
part,  on  adherence  to  such  criteria,  or  plan- 
ning requlrementa. 

Section  1606. — Prohlblta  financial  assist- 
ance unless  the  Secretary  Is  satLsfled  that 
an  adequate  relocation  program  Is  being 
carried  on  for  famlUes  dUplaoed  by  a  proj- 
ect. Such  relocation  programs  must  show 
that  there  are  or  will  be.  In  other  areas  gen- 
erally not  less  desirable  In  regard  to  public 
and  commercial  utilities,  an  equal  number 
of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelUngs  avail- 
able to  those  displaced  families  and  reason- 
ably accessible  to  their  places  of  employment. 
Also  authorises  relocation  payments  to  per- 
sons and  business  concerns  for  their  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  moving  expenses  upon 
their  displacement.  Llmlta  such  paymenta  to 
$300  In  cases  of  an  individual  or  family,  and 
(3,000  In  the  case  of  business  concerns  (or 
the  total  certified  expenses.  If  greater). 

Section  166S(f). — Provides  that  after  Aug- 
ust 23.  1968.  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  not  approve  any  projecta  (where  his 
approval  Is  required)  which  requires  the 
use  of  any  publicly  owned  land  from  a  pub- 
lic park,  recreation  area,  or  wildlife  and  wa- 
terfowl refuge  of  national.  State,  or  local  sig- 
nificance as  determined  by  the  Federal,  State 
or  local  officials  having  Jurisdiction  thereof, 
or  any  land  from  a  historic  slta  of  national, 
State,  or  local  significance  as  so  determined 
by  such  officials  unless  1)  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  alternative  to  the  use 
of  such  land,  and  2)  such  program  includes 
all  possible  planning  to  minimize  harm  to 
such  park,  recreational  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  resulting 
from  such  use. 

Section  1653(g). — Requires  t^e  Secretaries 
of  Transportation  and  Houfllng  and  TJrban 
Devriopment  to  consult  and  exchange  infor- 
mation regarding  their  respective  policies 
and  activities,  and  carry  on  Joint  planning, 
research  and  other  activities. 

What  agency  or  person  In  the  Federal 
Oovemment  assures  that  all  Federal 
programs  are  implemented  in  such  a 
way  that  they  do  not  conflict  with  one 
axiother  or  contravene  the  intentions  of 
the  other.  At  the  present  time  a  whole 
hoet  of  acencles  are  deeply  involved  in 
land-use  planning.  F>or  example  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  In  conjunc- 
tion  wHh   State   government,   is   cur- 
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rently  preparing  a  nationwide  recreation 
plan.  Other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  preparing  highway 
plans,  airport  plans,  water  resource 
plans,  and  navigation  plans.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Drbon  De- 
velopment is  deeply  involved  in  urtMui 
planning.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  involved  In  regional  planning. 
OUier  departments  are  actively  engaged 
in  various  aspects  of  land-use  planning 
related  to  their  areas  of  program  re- 
sponsibility. 

Most  of  these  plans  are  necessary  and 
desirable.  The  problem  is  this  however: 
To  date,  no  one  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  ever  put  these  plans  together 
to  see  if  they  are  consistent,  to  see  if  they 
make  sense,  and  to  see  if  they  are  com- 
patible. 

The  second  problem  is  that  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  often  conflict 
with  the  planning  and  intentions  of  the 
State  and  visa  versa — what  the  State  does 
conflicts  with  the  objectives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  third  problem  is 
the  problem  of  the  local  government 
develc^ing  plans  without  considering 
the  needs  of  the  State,  the  region,  and 
the  Nation. 

Let  me  cite  you  one  example — a  clas- 
sic one — to  illustrate  how  these  provin- 
cial attitudes  and  lack  of  unifled  plan- 
ning oi>erate  unintentionally  to  the 
detriment  of  all.  This  illustration  of  the 
problem  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Senator  Jackson  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks to  this  land-use  bill. 

In  1934,  the  Congress  established  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  This  repre- 
sented a  national  land-use  decision  that 
the  E^^erglades  should  be  preserved  for 
all  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  future 
generations.  In  1948,  the  State  of  Florida 
and  the  Corps  of  f^ineers.  pursuant  to 
a  congressional  authorization,  initiated 
construction  of  a  flood  control  project. 
Today  this  flood  control  project  imposes 
artiflcial  controls  upon  the  historic  flow 
of  water  to  the  park  and,  to  a  major  ex- 
tent, threatens  the  park's  very  life  and 
existence.  In  1968,  the  Dade  County  Port 
Authority,  with  Department  of  Trans- 
portation funding  and  assistance,  initi- 
ated construction  of  a  super  Jet  airport 
within  6  miles  of  the  park.  This  Jet  air- 
port also  threatens  the  life  of  the  park 
and  all  of  the  values  for  which  it  was  pre- 
served in  1934  by  the  Congress.  If  the  Jet 
airport  were  to  be  constructed  as  planned 
it  would  create  a  serious  noise  problem, 
it  would  cause  grave  water  pollution 
problems,  and,  flnally,  it  would  encour- 
age and  greatly  accelerate  residential, 
commercial,  and  Industrial  developments 
which  are  in  direct  conflict  and  totally 
incompatible  with  maintenance  of  the 
park  as  a  great  national  recreation  and 
scientific  asset. 

There  were  no  villains  in  this  conflict 
and  controversy.  There  were  different 
groups  of  public  officials,  representing 
different  constituencies,  seeking  to  attain 
and  maximize  different  puUlc  goals 
which  had  been  institutionalized  and 
given  legitimacy  in  a  series  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  acts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government. 
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The  Congress  and  the  Park  Service 
sought  to  preserve  the  Everglades.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  sought  to  enhance 
flood  control,  to  conserve  and  to  make 
available  for  municipal,  commercial,  and 
recreational  uses  the  water  which  the 
wildlife  and  the  ecology  the  Everglades 
had  for  years  depended  upon.  The  Dade 
Coimty  Port  Authority  sought  to  relieve 
pressure  on  the  existing  Misuni  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  to  develop  a  trans- 
portation facility  which  would  be  ade- 
quate for  local  needs  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion sought  to  and  did  fund  a  transpor- 
tation demonstration  project  involving 
rapid  transit  systems  and  a  new  concept 
in  airport  design — away  from  the  cities, 
but  convenient  and  accessible.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  State  of  Florida,  like  that  of 
many  States  today  in  the  face  of  Federal 
programs  which  bypass  State  govern- 
ment and  treat  directly  with  agencies 
of  local  government,  was.  at  best,  am- 
bivalent. 

The  Everglades  Jet  airport  controversy 
Is  a  classic  study  in  the  deficiencies  of 
present  land-use  policy  at  the  State  and 
national  levels.  Hearings  on  this  situa- 
tion revealed  the  following : 

Three  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  pursuing  programs  which 
are  in  direct  conflict. 

Three  counties  of  the  State  of  Florida 
seeking  to  conduct  planning  and  made 
decisions  which  are  of  statewide  and  na- 
tional significance. 

A  State  whose  greatest  industry  is 
tourism,  but  which  has  not  exercised  the 
land-use  planning  smd  management 
powers  to  protect  one  of  its  greatest  tour- 
ist attractions. 

Important  conflicts  and  breakdowns  in 
communication  between  State  and  local 
government  and  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  agencies  of  State  gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  most  Important  lessons  to 
be  gained  from  the  E^^erglades  controver- 
sy, and  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  a  classic 
case,  is  that  millions  of  dollsov  were  au- 
thorized by  different  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  spent  by  different  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  by  State 
and  local  agencies  in  the  pursuit  of  sep- 
arate goals  and  objectives,  totally  with- 
out any  recognition  that  success,  that 
attainment  of  the  goals  sought  at  the 
same  point  in  time  and  place  by  these 
different  groups  would  Involve  serious 
and,  in  many  cases,  irreconcilable  land- 
use  conflicts. 

In  this  case  a  satisfactory  resolution 
has  apparently  been  achieved  if  the  re- 
cently announced  Intentions  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  are  effectu- 
ated. But  the  victory  is  a  minor  one  when 
it  is  considered  against  the  magnitude, 
the  depth,  and  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
Nation's  pending  and  future  land-use 
problems. 

The  fact  that  the  lack  of  national 
planning  in  land  development  has  caused 
serious  damage  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  use  of  our  land  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time.  In  July  of 
1969  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
Issued  its  report  by  their  Committee  on 
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Community  Development  and  Urban 
Relations.  On  page  2  they  recognized  the 
lack  of  orderly  planning  and  national 
guidance  : 

NaTIOM AL  OaOWTH  POLICT 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
need  for  establishing  a  national  growth 
policy;  in  fact,  the  President's  Council  for 
Urban  Affairs  is  charged  specifically  with 
assisting  the  President  In  this  regard.  Such 
a  policy  will  require  the  commitment  of  ex- 
tensive resources  at  the  naUonal  level  to 
foster  and  guide  balanced  urban  and  raral 
growth  and  development.  Development  of 
such  a  growth  policy  must  rest  upon  a  base 
of  extensive  state  and  local  involvement. 
Factors,  which  must  be  carefully  considered. 
Include  the  location  patterns  of  business  and 
indtistry.  the  distribution  and  moblUty  of 
population  and  the  development  of  new 
communities. 

Uncoordinated  and  ungulded  urban  and 
rural  development,  much  of  It  stimulated 
and  supp(»ted  by  existing  governmental  pro- 
grams, has  contributed  to  both  the  "crlate  ot 
the  cities"  and  to  rural  poverty  and  decay; 
It  has  created  requlrementa  for  expensive  pat- 
terns of  public  service,  restricted  equality  of 
opportunity  and  Increased  the  socUl  and 
economic  disparities  between  states  and 
within  states.  To  continue  with  "no  policy" 
In  the  coordination  and  guldaxice  of  urban 
and  rural  growth  and  development  Is  no 
longer  acceptable  If  we  are  to  substantially 
reverse  the  accelerating  process  of  urban- 
suburban  and  riiral  blight  that  waste*  our 
material  and  hiiman  resources.  Oovemmenta 
at  all  levels — federal,  state  and  local — must 
assume  leadership  and  cooperate  together 
to  encoiirage  and  guide  the  development 
of  balanced  patterns  of  urban  and  nual 
growth. 

The  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  Nation  and  the  achievement  of  satis- 
factory levels  of  living  depend  upon  the 
sound,  orderly  and  more  balanced  develop- 
ment of  all  areas.  Successful  Implementation 
of  a  national  urban  growth  policy  will  re- 
quire the  creation  of  Improved  mechanisms 
of  coordination,  the  redirection.  In  some  In- 
stances, of  existing  programs  development 
programs  through  the  vehicles  of  (a)  a 
state-wide  development  plan;  (b)  appro- 
priate state  administrative  machinery,  and 
(c)  block  granta  to  the  state,  to  be  matched 
by  state  appropriations.  Among  the  advan- 
tages of  this  approach  will  be  a  reduction  of 
federal  responsibility  for  detailed  project  re- 
view, an  Increase  In  state  fiexlblllty  for  pack- 
aging of  programs  consistent  with  naUonal 
housing  and  development  goals,  and  the 
strengthening  of  local  planning  through  the 
merging  of  Individual  program  plans.  The 
Implementation  of  a  plan  to  provide  block 
granta  to  the  states  Is  a  way  to  Increase 
both  flexibility  and  efficiency  In  tailoring 
programs  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  a 
local  area. 

Tills  bin  gives  the  States  opportunity 
to  make  re^xinsible  planning  with  the 
Federal  Government  allocating  money  to 
carry  out  the  plans  and  planning  grants 
to  assist  in  the  making  of  the  plans.  The 
responsible  State  government  will  wel- 
come the  program. 

If  not  for  this  program  who  will  guar- 
antee the  public  that  they  wUl  have  open 
spaces  In  50  years — for  recreation,  parks, 
et  cetera.  By  this  plan  the  States  will 
have  money  to  buy  land  to  fulfill  an 
adopted  land  use  plan — thus  preserving 
the  open  spaces  for  generations. 

In  my  State  of  California  a  study  was 
done  in  the  San  Frandaco  Bay  area  on 
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how  to  best  preserve  open  sp)  ices.  In  their 
report  'A  Case  for  Open  Spaces,"  Jan- 
uary 1969,  page  7,  the  possibility  of  the 
State  buying  up  open  spaces  to  guarantee 
future  utility  was  considered^ 

BT7TINO  AlX  0P«W  SFACB  IaKD 

The  study  deTot«i  ft  greftt  (mU  of  fttten- 
tion  to  the  potential  coeta  of  buying  aU  the 
permftnent  open  spftoe  propoeed  In  the  ABAO 
pUn.  Would  the  coets  be  prohibitively  high? 
Mftny  people  ftseume  that  the  gnawer  la  yee. 
and  therefore  dlamlss  open  spa^e  purchase  as 
Unpractlc»l  and  visionary.  ! 

The  study  found,  however.  ^»t  the  costs 
would  be  much  lower  than  is  popularly  sup- 
poe«d— and  the  rewards  for  th^  future  would 
be  great  indeed.  I 

IX  the  pubUc  were  to  buy  aUbf  the  perma- 
nent open  space  proposed  In  tl|e  ABAO  plan, 
the  cost  would  be  about  %2  billion  at  today's 
prices.  As  a  comparison,  durlnt  only  the  last 
10  ye»rs  »!  billion  has  been]  spent  In  the 
Bay  Area  on  state  highway  right-of-way 
and  construction;  and  the  76-talle  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  system  will  coet  at  least  $1.2 
billion  by  the  time  It  Is  compiated  To  repay 
a  ta  billion  bond  Issue  over  30  years  would 
cost  only  »10  per  person  In  khe  Bay  Area 
each  year  But  the  actual  net  cost  would  be 
much  lower  than  this:  som^  of  the  open 
space  lands  could  be  leased  lo  farmers  for 
agricultural  use.  and  the  a^cultiiral  In- 
come could  help  finance  the  land  purchaae. 
In  addition,  the  public  would  wve  large  sums 
of  monev  on  water,  sewers.  an|d  other  urban 
eervlcea  through  limitation  •f  sprawl  and 
compaction  of  urban  development  produced 
by  the  open  space  program.  With  these  two 
savings  taken  Into  account,  tpe  net  annual 
cost  for  the  open  space  purihase  program 
might  be  as  Uttle  as  »a-»3  p»r  person  each 
year — about  the  cost  of  a  iood  bottle  of 
CaUfomla  wine  and  a  loaf  |  of  sourdough 
Prench  bread. 

LooUng  back  from  the  yeat  2000.  a  pur- 
chase at  this  price  In  1969  I  would  appear 
comparable  to  the  1826  purahase  of  Man- 
hattan Island  for  $34.  Are  we|as  bold  In  our 
day  as  the  Dutch  settlers  wire  when  they 
bought  Manhattan?  No  American  metropoli- 
tan region  has  yet  embarked  Ion  a  full-scale 
open  space  program,  but  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  exceUent  examples  have  been  pro- 
vided by  Stockholm.  London.  4nd  Ottawa. 

Another  exceUent  discusJBion  of  State 
ownership  of  certain  parcels  of  land  ap- 
peared in  the  December  J969  issue  of 
Nation's  Cities: 
(Prom  the  NaOon's  Cities.  Eiecember   1969) 
Ptblic  AcaxnsmoN  of  LAini  la  VrrAi.  wot. 
OaoESLT  Oaowri 
(By    Marlon    Clawaon) 

PubUc  acquisition,  developinent,  and  dis- 
posal by  sale  or  lease  to  private  owners  of 
land  within  metropolitan  are^  particularly 
m  suburban  areas.  Is  a  prliqe  field  for  co- 
operative intergovernmental  Action. 

As  a  result  of  my  studies  intjo  urbanization 
proceaees.  I  am  convinced  that  no  really 
significant  change  can  be  mad^  In  the  process 
of  urban  and  suburban  grolrth.  as  It  has 
existed  since  the  war  with  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions, unless  there  Is  a  maior  program  of  pub- 
lic acquisition  of  land  and  a  aiajor  Intrusion 
of  public  agencies  Into  the  l|md  conversion 
process.  Unless  thU  is  done,  scrawl  In  subur- 
ban growth,  or  the  by-paaeinf  of  some  areas 
while  more  distant  ones  are  developed.  wlU 
continue.  I 

While  It  Is  difficult  to  get  r4ally  hard  data, 
I  am  convinced  that  sprawl  icmpoaes  signifi- 
cant continuing  costs  to  the  residents  of  the 
surburban  counties.  Unless  there  Is  major 
public  acquisition  of  suburtmn  land,  there 
cannot  be  new  housing  for  lo^rer-middle  and 
low-income  groups  without;  major  public 
subsidization:  high  land  ptices  Inevitably 
mean   high-priced   bouses.    T^nleas   there   is 
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major  pubUc  acqulslUon  of  suburban  land, 
efforts  to  infiuence  popxxlation  distribution 
will  be  largely  ineffectual,  open  space  pres- 
ervaUon  wiU  be  difficult,  and  public  services 
unnecessarily  costly. 

"PubUc"  acqulslUon  might  mean  acquisi- 
tion by  a  unit  of  government,  federal,  sUte. 
or  local;  or  by  a  pubUc  corporaUon,  repre- 
senting one  or  more  such  \mlt8  of  govern- 
ment; or  by  mUed.  pubUc-prlvate  corpora- 
tions; or  by  special  districts.  The  funds  would 
presumably  be  primarily  federal,  but  this 
could  be  either  equity  capital  or  loans,  or 
both.  The  federal  government  has  made  non- 
recourse loans  to  farmers  under  which  the 
farmers  corn  or  wheat  was  placed  in  storage 
and  a  "loan"  made  at  essentially  market 
price  If  the  price  went  up,  the  farmer  paid 
off  the  loan  and  reaped  a  gain;  If  the  price 
went  down,  the  gain  was  the  property  of 
the  federal  government. 

In  the  future,  the  logic  of  such  rural  loans 
win  be  increasingly  in  doubt;  might  they 
reasonably  be  replaced  or  supplemented  with 
similar  loans  for  urban  purposes?  We  need 
not  push  the  analogy  too  closely  to  point 
out  that  federal  funds  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  purchase  of  prospective  urban  land, 
under  a  variety  of  arrangements  that  have 
not  been  available  In  the  past. 

The  public  agency  might,  or  might  not. 
have  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
suburban  land  from  owners  unwilling  to  sell. 
The  legal  power  of  eminent  domain  Is  very 
powerful  but  the  political  obstacles  to  Its  use 
axe  often  more  formidable:  Its  major  advan- 
tage to  a  public  agency  Is  that  It  makes  pur- 
poseful and  serious  bargaining  easier.  But 
this  might  be  achieved,  at  least  to  a  degree. 
in  other  ways.  The  public  land  buying  agency 
might  make  jrublic  offers  to  landowners, 
which.  If  refused,  could  be  directly  translated 
into  assessed  values  for  local  real  estate  taxes: 
one  reason  many  speculative  landowners  are 
able  to  hang  on  so  long,  hoping  for  a  price 
rise  is  that  taxes  and  other  holding  costs 
are  so  low.  If  the  federal  government  could 
be  Induced  to  treat  capital  gains  from  raw 
land  speculation  less  tenderly  than  does  the 
present  capital  gains  tax.  this  would  remove 
some  of  the  other  major  inducements  to  hold 
such  land  for  speculaUve  gain. 

In  any  case,  the  pubUc  land-acquiring 
agency  should  seek  to  build  a  large  inventory 
of  presently  and  future  suburban  land.  A 
monopoly  Is  neither  possible  nor  desirable, 
but  enough  land  should  be  acquired  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  proportion  of  the  develop- 
ment needs  during  any  future  period.  Land 
acqulslUon  should  stay  many  years  ahead  of 
land  development. 

Development  of  such  land  should  be  care- 
fully coordinated  with  the  extension  of  pubUc 
services  such  as  sewers,  water  lines,  high- 
ways, schools,  and  the  like.  To  the  extent 
that  this  was  done,  the  prices  paid  by  the 
agency  for  land  would  turn  out  to  be  good 
bargains.  Present  asking  prices  for  raw  land 
always  reflect  a  consensus  of  expectations 
and  hopes  of  private  Investors  about  date 
and  price  of  future  land  conversion;  the 
public  agency  would  have  to  pay  such  prices, 
whether  it  bought  by  voluntary  agreement 
or  by  use  of  power  of  eminent  domain. 

But  present  asking  prices  always  reflect  an 
uncertainty  about  such  conversions,  and 
about  public  services  to  the  lands  In  question. 
To  the  extent  that  the  public  agency  could 
operate  to  make  Its  own  projections  leas 
risky,  by  Influencing  such  public  actions.  It 
could  afford  to  pay  going  prices  for  prospec- 
tive development  land  and  still  make  a  profit. 
To  the  extent  that  It  could  operate  on  a  lower 
Interest  rate  than  private  land  speculators.  It 
could  also  afford  to  hold  land  longer. 

With  extensive  subiirban  land  holdings,  a 
public  agency  would  be  in  a  position  to  guide 
the  geographic  location  of  new  development, 
the  type  of  buildings  and  the  Income  class  of 
the  buyers,  and  otherwise  greatly  Influence 
the  nature  of  urban  growth  and  development. 
Actual  development  could  be  carried  out  by 
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private  developers,  either  under  contract  to 
the  public  agency  or  on  land  sold  by  It  and 
on  terms  established  by  it.  Since  the  pubUc 
agency  would  not  have  a  monopoly  of  all 
potential  development  land.  Its  role  could 
not  become  bureaucratlcally  domineering. 

It  would  be  possible  to  build  new  bousing 
for  lower  and  middle  Income  classes  if  land 
prices  could  be  held  to  a  minimum;  It  wotild 
be  possible  drasUcally  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  Idle  land  within  the  sprawled  ouUlers  and 
thus  the  costs  associated  with  such  sprawl; 
It  would  be  possible  to  establish  major  new 
communities — whether  one  called  them  new 
towns  or  only  thought  of  them  as  large  and 
semi -Independent  suburbs;  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  piling  up  of  certain  In- 
come and  racial  classes  In  central  cities;  and, 
In  general,  it  would  be  possible  to  gain  a 
major  degree  of  public  control  over  urban 
growth  and  development.  In  fact,  as  stated 
above.  I  see  no  other  way. 

The  concepts  of  public  guarantee  of  pri- 
vate mortgages  on  privately  built  and  pri- 
vately owned  residences,  and  of  publicly 
financed  and  directed  iirban  renewal,  were 
great  insUtuUonal  breakthroughs  in  the 
urban  field  for  the  193QB.  PubUc  acquisition 
of  development  land  on  a  major  scale  must 
become  the  great  InsUtuUonal  breakthrough 
In  the  urban  field  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
20th  century.  It  will  undoubtedly  produce 
controversy  and  criUclam;  no  new  develop- 
ment escapes  that.  It  could  fall,  either  be- 
cause of  conceptual  flaws  or  becaiue  it  was 
mangled  In  admlnistraUon — many  institu- 
tional Innovations  fall.  But  It  might  also 
succeed,  with  truly  major  consequences. 

This  Is  a  matter  on  which  early  decision  is 
unlikely,  although  some  small  steps  might  be 
undertaken  within  a  decade,  such  as  a  pro- 
gram of  federal  loans  to  large  private  de- 
velopers, or  to  local  governments,  for  land 
acquisition.  The  issue  will  not  die.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  handled  except 
on  an  intergovernmental  basis.  Local  gov- 
ernments have  neither  the  capital,  the 
breadth  of  outlook,  nor  the  geographic  scope 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  a  program.  It 
Is  doubtful  If  states  possess  these  qualities 
adequately,  and  neither  state  nor  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  Ukely  to  move  Into  a  county  to 
buy  land  without  acUve  support  and  help 
from  the  local  government. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  as  of  December 
22.  1970,  has  recommended  a  land  ac- 
quisition program  in  Its  legislative  pro- 
posal. Their  proposal  incorporates  the 
Idea  of  public  acquisition  of  land.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  look  at  their  proposal. 

The  writing  is  on  the  wall— all  have 
spoken.  We  must  act  to  preserve  our 
environment.  Every  thing  relates  to  poor 
land  planning,  urban  sprawl,  crime,  pol- 
lution, disease,  and  so  forth.  There  is 
no  greater  national  priority  than  the 
preservation  of  human  lives,  human  dig- 
nity, and  the  himian  environment. 

I  welcome  cosponsors  to  my  bill. 

The  following  is  HH.  17190: 

B.R.  17190 
A  blU  to  establish  means  for  developing  com- 
prehenalve   national,   regional,   and   State 
land  use  planning  policies  and  to  provide 
flnanclal  assistance  to  SUtes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  and  implementing  such 
policies,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Land 
Use  Act  of  1970". 

riNDtNOS  Ain>  DCCLABATIOir  or  POLICT 

Ssc.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
there  Is  a  naUonal  Interest  in  a  more  efficient 
and  comprehensive  system  of  naUonal,  re- 
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glonal,  and  statewide  land-use  planning  and 
decisionmaking  and  that  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  NaUon's  population, 
expanding  urban  development,  proliferating 
transportation  systems,  large  scale  Industrial 
and  economic  growth,  conflicts  in  emerging 
patterns  of  land  use,  the  fragmentation  of 
governmental  entitles  exercising  land-use 
planning  powers,  and  the  increased  size,  scale, 
and  Impact  of  private  actions,  have  created 
a  situation  in  which  land-use  management 
decisions  of  national,  regional,  and  state- 
wide concern  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
expediency,  tradition,  short-term  economic 
considerations,  and  other  factors  which  are 
often  unrelated  to  the  real  concerns  of  all 
the  States  and  to  sound  national  land-use 
policy. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  all 
across  the  Nation  a  failure  to  conduct  com- 
petent, ecologically  sound  land-use  planning 
has  required  public  and  private  enterprise  to 
delay,  litigate,  and  cancel  proposed  public 
utility  and  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopments because  of  imresolved  land  use 
questions,  thereby  causing  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  human  and  economic  resources  and 
a  threat  to  pubUc  services  and  often  result- 
ing In  decisions  to  locate  utilities  and  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  activities  In  the  area 
of  least  public  and  political  resistance,  but 
without  regard  to  relevant  ecological  and  en- 
vironmental land  use  considerations. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  many 
Federal  agencies  are  deeply  Involved  In  na- 
tional, regional,  and  State  land-use  planning 
and  management  activities  which  because  of 
the  lack  of  consistent  policy  often  result 
In  needless,  undesirable,  and  costly  conflicts 
bet«-een  agencies  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
goverrunent;  that  existing  Federal  land-use 
planning  programs  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  the  location  of  population,  economic 
growth,  and  on  the  character  of  Industrial, 
urban,  and  rural  development;  that  the 
purposes  of  such  programs  are  frequently  In 
conflict,  thereby  subsidizing  undesirable  and 
costly  patterns  of  land-use  development:  and 
that  a  concerted  effort  Is  necessary  to  Inter- 
relate and  coordinate  existing  and  future 
Federal,  regional.  State,  and  private  decision- 
making within  a  system  of  planned  develop- 
ment and  established  priorities  that  Is  in 
accordance  with  a  national  land-use  planning 
policy. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  while 
the  primary  responsibility  and  constitutional 
authority  for  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  non-Federal  land  rests  with  State 
and  local  government  under  our  system  of 
government.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  responsibility  is 
exercised  within  each  locality  and  State  has 
a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  utility,  the 
value,  and  the  future  of  the  public  domain 
lands,  the  national  parks,  forests,  seashores, 
lakeshores,  recreation  and  wilderness  areas 
and  other  Federal  lands  in  addition  to  non- 
Federal  land  m  all  our  States;  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  regional.  State,  and 
local  decisions  affecting  these  areas  extends 
to  the  citizens  of  all  States;  and  that  the 
failure  to  plan  and,  In  some  cases,  poor  land- 
use  planning  at  the  regional.  State,  and  local 
level  poee  serious  problems  of  broad  national, 
regional,  and  pubUc  concern  and  often  result 
In  Irreparable  damage  to  commonly  owned 
assets  of  great  national  importance  such  as 
estuaries ,  ocean  beaches,  and  other  areas  In 
public  ownership. 

(e)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
land-use  decisions  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  often  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
the  ecology,  the  environment,  and  the  pat- 
terns of  development  in  local  conuntmlUee; 
that  the  substance  and  the  nature  of  a  na- 
tional land-use  planning  policy  ought  to  be 
formulated  upon  an  expression  of  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  regional.  State,  and  local 
government  as  well  as  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  private  groups,  and  Indl- 
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vlduals;  and  the  Federal  land-uae  daclaioiis 
require  greater  participation  by  Stata  and 
local  government  to  Insure  that  thay  an  In 
accord  with  the  highest  and  best  standards 
of  land-use  management  and  the  desires  and 
aspuvtions  of  regional,  SUta,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

(f)  In  order  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  to  provide  fuU  and  wise  appUca- 
tlon  of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent  in  strengthening  the  environmental, 
recreational,  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress declares  that  it  Is  a  continuing  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  consist- 
ent with  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
government  for  land-use  plaiming  and  man- 
agement, to  undertake  the  development  of 
a  national  policy,  to  be  known  as  the  na- 
tional land-use  planning  poUcy,  which  shall 
Incorporate  ecological,  environmental,  es- 
thetic, economic,  social  and  other  appropriate 
factors.  Such  poUcy  shall  serve  as  a  guide 
in  making  specific  decisions  at  the  national, 
regional,  and  State  level  which  affect  the 
pattern  of  environmental,  recreational,  and 
Industrial  growth  and  development  on  the 
Federal  lands,  and  shall  provide  a  frame- 
work for  development  of  regional.  State,  and 
local  land-use  policy. 

(g)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
national  land-use  planning  policy  should — 

(1)  favor  patterns  of  land-use  planning, 
management  and  development  which  are  In 
accord  with  sound  ecological  principles  and 
which  offer  a  range  of  alternative  locations 
for  specific  activities  and  encourage  the  wise 
and  balanced  use  of  the  Nation's  land  and 
water  resources; 

(2)  provide  for  future  economic  health  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  favorably  Influence  patterns  of  popula- 
tion distribution  in  a  manner  such  that  a 
wild  range  of  scenic,  environmental,  and  cul- 
tural amenities  are  available  to  all  the  Amer- 
can  people; 

(4)  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  revitalizing  existing 
rural  commuiUtles  and  encourage,  where  ap- 
propriate, new  communities  which  offer  di- 
verse opportunities  and  a  diversity  of  Uvlng 
styles; 

(5)  assist  State  government  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  major  land-use  planning  and 
management  decisions  which  are  of  regional. 
Interstate,  and  national  concern; 

(6)  facUltate  increased  coordination  In  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  rational  and  desirable  poUcles  af- 
fecting the  envlrormient,  as  well  as  recrea- 
tional and  Industrial  land-use  planning;  and 

(7)  systematize  methods  for  the  continu- 
ing collection  and  exchange  of  land-use,  en- 
vironmental, and  ecological  Information  in 
order  to  assist  all  levels  of  government  In 
the  implementation  and  further  develop- 
ment of  the  national  land-use  planning 
policy. 

(h)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  In- 
telligent land-use  planning  and  management 
provides  the  single  most  important  Institu- 
tional device  for  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  environment,  for  ecologically  sound  de- 
velopment, and  for  improving  conditions  ca- 
pable of  supporting  the  highest  quaUty  of 
life  for  all  Americans. 

puaposB 

6tec.  3.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(a)  to  estabUsh  a  national  poUcy  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  several  States  to  exer- 
cise more  effectively  their  constitutional  re- 
sponslbUltles  for  the  planning,  management, 
and  administration  of  the  Nation's  land  and 
related  resources  through  the  development 
and  implementation  of  comprehensive  na- 
tional, regional,  and  State  land- use  poUcles 
and  management  programs  designed  to 
achieve  an  ecologically  and  environmentally 
sound  use  of  the  Nation's  land  resources; 

(b)  to  estabUsh  a  grant.-in-ald  program 
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to  assist  State  and  local  government  to  hire 
and  train  the  personnel,  and  gain  the  com- 
petence necessary  to  develop.  Implement,  and 
administer  State  land- use  plans  which  meet 
Federal  and  regional  poUdee  and  guidellnas 
and  which  will  be  responsive  and  effective  In 
dealing  with  the  growing  pressures  of  con- 
flicting demands  on  a  finite  land  resource 
base; 

(c)  to  establish  reasonable  and  flexible 
Federal  and  regional  policies  criteria  and  re- 
qulremenu  to  give  individual  States  guid- 
ance in  the  development  of  comprehensive 
land-use  planning  policies  and  to  condition 
the  distribution  of  certain  Federal  funds  on 
the  establishment  of  adequate  land-use 
policies;  and 

(d)  to  exercise  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  to  maintain,  develop,  and  re- 
fine a  coherent  national  land  use  policy  with 
respect  to  the  planning,  management,  and 
administration  of  all  federally  owned  lands. 

VATIONAI.     LANS     tJSE     AND     COOBOINATION 
COtTNCn. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Na- 
tional Land  Use  and  Coordination  Council 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Na- 
Uonal Council"). 

(b)  The  National  CouncU  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  Individuals  well  qualified  by 
professional  experience  In  areas  relevant  to 
the  mission  of  the  National  CouncU  and 
shaU  be  appointed  for  staggered  terms  of 
four  years  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  such 
member  is  eligible  for  reapp>olntment. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  National  CouncU 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  Any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  flll  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
A  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  untU  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) ,  members  of  the  National  CouncU  shaU 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  $100  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties   vested   In   the   National   CouncU. 

(2)  Members  of  the  National  CouncU  who 
are  full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shaU  receive  no  additional 
compensation  on  account  of  their  service  on 
the  National  Council. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  in  the  performanoa 
of  services  for  the  National  CouncU,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  CouncU  shaU  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  dl«n  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  expenses  authorized  by  section  5703(b) 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  persons 
in  the  Oovemment  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

(e)  The  President  shaU  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  NaUonal  Council  from 
among  the  members.  The  NaUonal  Council 
shall  meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman  or  a 
majority  of  its  members. 

(f)  (1)  The  NaUonal  CouncU  shaU  have  a 
director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Council. 

(2)  The  NaUonal  Council  may  appoint 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(3)  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  ShaU  be  appointed  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  UUe  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  ai^>ointmeQts  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provistoos  ot  chi4>ter  61  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  claaeifioatlon  and  General  Scbediila 
pay  rates. 

imrcnoNS  or  thx  national  cotmcn. 

Sxc.  6.  The  National  CouncU  sbaU — 
(1)  develop  national  general  land -use  pol- 
Ides  In  aocc»xlance  with  the  findings  and 
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purpoMS  fteted  In  secUona   I  and  3  of  tbU 
Act: 

(3)  divide  the  are*  of  tb^  United  State* 
Into  »uch  number  of  eootodoaUy  b*«ed  re- 
gional planning  areas  as  it  dakma  appropriate 
for  the  pvirpoee  of  ImplemlBntlng  the  na- 
tional land-uae  poUdw  dev^ped  by  it  un- 
der cUuae  (1).  m  eatabUiblng  such  re- 
gional planning  area*  the  I^aUcmal  CouncU 
^^11  take  Into  account  such  |  factors  as  topo- 
gmpblcal  continuity,  population  density, 
oommerdal.  industrial,  and  agricultural  ehar- 
aoterlstlca,  tran^KtrtaUon  faclllUes.  climate, 
historical  land  use  patterns,  as  well  as  other 
releTant  environment*!.  Biological,  and 
economical  Indices,  and  the! National  Coun- 
cil shall  give  priority  to  sacHx  factors  In  m- 
tshllffh1"g  such  regional  planning  areas 
rather  than  to  the  Integrity  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  State  and  local  government  subdivi- 
sions; 

(3)  deTek)p  for  each  regional  planning  area 
eetabUahed  under  cUuee  (2)  general  land- 
use  policies  In  accord  with  tlie  naUonal  Und- 
ue polldee:  | 

(4)  oversee  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  the  land  use  plsa  policies  of  each 
Regional  Land  Uee  Council  established  piur- 
sxiant  to  section  6  and  establish  and  promul- 
gate the  guidelines  to  sssufe  fair  and  ade- 
quate representation  of  thei  pubUc  InteresU 
on  each  such  Regional  Liind  Use  CotmcU 
and  each  State  agency  ellgl^  for  planning 
r— '***"^'*  under  this  Act;     < 

(6)  coordinate  all  comprtpenslve  land  use 
plane  and  poUdea  develop^  by  such  Be- 
glozxal  lAUd  Uee  Councils: 

(6)  make  advance,  progr^.  or  other  pay- 
menU  pursoant  to  any  State  land  tiee  plan- 
ning grant  made  under  tb^  title  with  re- 
gard to  the  proTlstons  of  section  SMS  of  the 
Revised  Statutee  of  the  TTM^ed  States  (81 
V3.C.  6») : 

(7)  provide  t-fftKwiff^i  aaai^tAnoe.  tndudlng 
pereonnel.  to  any  eligible;  SUte  planning 
agency: 

(8)  by  contract  or  otber«9ee.  make  studies 
and  publish  lnTorm«tlon  on  problems  related 
to  regional.  SUte.  and  loc^  land-use  plan- 
ning: 

(9)  consult  with  other  officials  of  tiie 
ftderal  Ooremment  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  land-vise  planning 
assistance  programs  to  Stales,  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  other  regional  agencies  In 
order  to  enhance   ooordlnatlon; 

(10)  provide  rules  and  ntgulatlons  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  tinder  which 
the  State  land-use  planning  grants  may  be 
made:  and  j 

(11)  submit  »nnn*i  reports  to  Congress 
with  respect  to —  ] 

(A)  Its  progress  In  carrying  out  assigned 
duties  and  responsibilities.' and 

(B)  its  recommendatlone  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  on  land-use  policies  for  each  regional 
planning  are*  and  prtorttlee  for  land  use 
within  each  such  area  and  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

KSOXONAL    LAin)   VWM  COWdLS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  There  shAll  De  established  for 
each  regional  planning  area  created  by  the 
National  CouncU  pursuaat  to  section  4(3) 
of  this  Act  a  BeglonaU  lAQd  Use  Council. 

(b)  Sach  Regional  Lan4  Use  Council  shall 
consist  of  an  equal  numbef  of  representatives 
from  the  State  agency  eligible  for  planning 
assistance  under  this  AcM  of  each  State  or 
portion  thereof  Included  within  the  regional 
planning  area  but  no  Regional  Land  XTse 
Council  may  have  leas  tb^n  three  members 


( c)  each  Regional  Land  tlse  CouncU  shall — 
(1)  develop  oompreheni  Ive  land  use  poll 
cles  for  the  regional  plannj  ng  area  over  which 
It  has  jurisdiction  which  i  re  consistent  with 
the  policies  developed  by  1  be  National  Coun 
cU  for  stieh 
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(3)  review  all  applications  for  State  land 
use  planning  grants  made  with  respect  to 
areas  within  the  regional  planning  area: 

(3)  certify  to  the  National  CouncU  those 
applications  for  State  land  use  planning 
granu  which  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
title  and  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  any  State  agency  with  respect 
to  preparing  appropriate  applications: 

(4)  maintain  continual  collection  and  ex- 
change of  land  use  planning  Information  with 
other  Region*!  Land  Use  Councils  and  among 
State  agencies  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  and 

(6)  perform  such  other  functions  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act  as  may 
be  required  by  the  National  CoiincU. 
erATKwma      TtfTtmoKUXHTJu..      aecaxATioNAi., 

AND  nmVBTMlAL  LAKD  VSZ  RLANNINO  OSANTa 

Smc.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pvir- 
poeee  of  sectlans  3  and  3.  the  National  Coun- 
cU Is  authorized  to  make  land  use  plan- 
ning grants  to  an  appropriate  single  State 
agency,  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  which  has  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning reeponslblUtlee  and  which  meets  the 
criteria  and  guldeUnea  set  forth  In  section 
9  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  National  CouncU  Is  authorized  to 
make  land  use  planning  grants  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  as- 
Blat  and  enable  each  eligible  State  agency, 
with  respect  to  each  regional  planning  area 
api^cable  to  the  State — 

(1)  to  prepare  an  Inventory  of  the  State's 
land  and  related  reeources; 

(3)  to  coUect  and  analyze  Information 
and  data  related  to — 

(A)  population  characteristics,  migration, 
trends,  and  densities; 

(B)  '  economic  trends,  distribution  and 
projections; 

(C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban  and 
rural  growth  and  changes: 

(D)  pubUc  works,  pubUc  capital  improve- 
ments, land  acquisitions,  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs,  projects,  and  associ- 
ated activities; 

(X)  natural  ecological  conditions  which 
are  of  relevance  to  decisions  concerning  the 
location  of  new  communities,  the  expansion 
of  existing  communities  Including  commer- 
cial development,  heavy  industries,  trans- 
portaUon  and  utlUty  corridors,  and  other 
land  uses; 

(F)  the  desirable  future  land  use  require- 
ments of  the  State  for  recreation,  urban 
growth,  ownmerce,  transportation,  the  gen- 
eration of  energy,  and  other  Important  an- 
ticipated usee; 

(O)  governmental  orgatUzatlon  and  finan- 
cial resources  available  for  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management  within  the  State  and 
the  political  subdivisions  thereof;   and 

(H)  other  Information  necessary  to  con- 
duct State  land  use  planning  with  respect 
to  each  applicable  regional  planning  area 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  to  i^ovlde  technical  assistance  and 
training  programs  for  appropriate  person- 
nel on  the  development.  Implementation 
and  management  of  State  land  use  plan- 
ning programs; 

(4)  to  continually  develop,  use,  and  en- 
courage common  Information  and  data  bases 
for  Federal,  regional.  State,  and  local  land 
use  planning: 

(6)  to  establish  arrangements  for  the  con- 
tinuing, exchange  of  land  use  planning  In- 
formation among  the  various  governments 
within  the  State  and  their  agencies;  and 
with  Interstate  compact  agencies,  river  basin 
commissions  and  regional  commissions  es- 
tablished pursutmt  to  Federal  law; 

(6)  to  conduct  such  other  related  plan- 
tHPi7  and  coordination  functions  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  National  Council  and  the 
appropriate  Regional  Land  Use  Councils. 
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raoposALs  fok  oaAirrs 
Sec.  8.  (a)  To  receive  a  State  land  use 
planning  grant  a  State  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  Regional  Land  Use  Council  a 
proposal  1-1  such  form  and  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures  as  the  National  Coun- 
cil may  specify,  indicating  with  respect  to 
the  regional  planning  area  concerned  the 
program  of  State  land  use  planning  it  pro- 
poees  to  undertake,  the  planning  assistance 
that  It  will  require,  the  period  during  which 
such  activities  will  be  conducted,  and  their 
estimated  costs,  and  designating  those  func- 
tions which  qualify  for  Federal  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  From  the  sum  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  11  the  National  OouncU  is  au- 
thorized to  make  State  land  use  planning 
grants  to  agencies  whose  proposals  are  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  Regional  Land 
Use  Councils  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  plan- 
ning for  the  three  fiscal  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  grants 
may  be  made  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  the  new  planning  coats  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  State  agencies  operating  costs. 

(c)  Planning  grants  shaU  be  allocated  to 
the  States  with  approved  programs  based  on 
regulations  of  the  National  Council  which 
shaU  take  mto  account  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  State's  land  resource  base,  all 
regional  planning  area  requirements,  popu- 
lation, pressures  resulting  from  growth,  and 
other  relevant  f act<M«. 

(d)  Any  grant  made  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  ShaU  Increase,  and  not  replace  State 
funds  presently  available  for  State  land  use 
planning  activities.  Any  grant  made  pur- 
suant to  this  title  ShaU  be  In  addition  to, 
and  may  be  used  jointly  with,  grants  or  other 
funds  available  for  land  use  planning  sur- 
veys, studies,  and  investigations  under  other 
federaUy  assisted  programs. 

FXDXaAL  OXnDXLINXS  AND  UQCiaBMKNTS 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  No  State  agency  Is  eligible  to 
receive  a  land  use  planning  grant  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  unless  such  State 
agency  is  certified  by  the  National  Council 
as  meeting  the  foUowlng  requirements  in 
addition  to  such  other  requirements  as  may 
be  established  by  the  National  Council — 

(1)  the  State  agency  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Oovemor,  and  shaU  have  primary 
authority  and  responslblUty  for  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  state  land 
use  plans  and  other  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies wU!  assist,  where  appropriate.  In  the 
development  of  the  plans; 

(3)  a  competent  and  adequate  Interdis- 
ciplinary professional  and  technical  staff  as 
well  as  special  consultants,  in  addition  to 
such  personnel  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
National  Council,  will  be  available  to  the 
State  agency  to  develop  the  State  land  use 
plans: 

(3)  pertinent  Federal  and  regional  poli- 
cies, plans,  studies,  information,  ano  data 
on  land  use  planning  already  available  shall 
be  utilized  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
repetition  of  effort  and  expense;  ^nd 

(4)  the  designated  agency's  records  shall 
be  kept  and  made  available  along  «rith  such 
reports  and  evaluations  as  the  National 
Council  may  require  regarding  the  status 
and  application  of  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  During  the  three  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
State  land  use  planning  policy  must,  as  a 
condition  of  continued  grant  eligibility  for 
the  State  agency  administering  them,  meet 
or  be  designed  to  meet,  as  additional  in- 
formation is  developed,  the  foUowlng  guide 
imes  and  requirements — 

(1)  Identification  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  portions  of  the  State  subject  to  each 
State  land   use  plan; 
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(3)    Identification   of   the   areas   of   the 

State  which  are  not  subject  to  any  State 
land  planning  poUcles; 

(3)    Identification  of  those  areas  of   the 

State— 

(A)  where  ecological,  environmental,  geo- 
logical, and  physical  conditions  dictate  that 
certain  types  of  land  use  activities  are  In- 
compatible and  undesirable. 

(B)  whose  highest  and  best  use.  based 
upon  projected  regional.  State,  and  Na- 
tional needs,  on  the  Statewide  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Plan  required  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  and  upon 
other  studies.  Is  recreational  oriented   use, 

(C)  which  are  best  suited  for  natural  re- 
source, heavy  Industrial,  and  commercial  de- 
velopment. 

(D)  where  transportation  and  utility  cor- 
ridors are  or  should.  In  the  future,  be  lo- 
cated, and 

(E)  which  furnish  the  amenities  and  the 
basic  essentials  to  the  development  of  new 
towns  and  the  revltallzaUon  of  existing 
communities; 

(4)  approprtate  provisions  designed  to  in- 
sure that  regional  requirements  for  material 
goods,  natural  reeources,  energy,  recreation, 
and  environmental  and  eethetlc  amenities  be 
given  consideration; 

(6)  provisions  and  procedures  designed  to 
insure  that  the  plan  U  consistent  with  loc^, 
State,  regional,  and  Federal  st*nd*rd*  relat- 
ing to  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  the  quality  of  the  environment  and  the 
conservation  of  public  resources; 

(6)  provisions  to  Insure  that  transporta- 
tion and  utility  corridors  do  not  damage 
Federal  lands  dedicated  to  the  maximization 
of  declared  pubUc  values,  and  are  established 
in  compliance  with  regional  and  State  needs. 
State  poUcies.  and  policies  and  goals  set 
forth  In  other  Federal  legislation; 

(7)  measures  such  as  buffer  zones,  scenic 
easements,  prohibitions  against  noncon- 
forming uses,  and  esthetic  standards  to  In- 
Bure  that  federally  designated,  financed,  and 
acqiUred  areas,  or  any  of  such  areas.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  Umlted  to  elements  of  the  na- 
tional park  system,  wilderness  areas,  and 
game  and  wildlife  refuges  are  not  damaged 
or  degraded  as  a  result  of  Inconsistent  or  In- 
compatible land  use  development  In  the 
same  Immediate  geographical  region. 

(c)  To  retain  eUglblUty  for  State  land  use 
planning  granu  after  the  end  of  three  fiscal 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  State  agency  must  meet  the  following 
Federal  guldeUnes  and  requirements — 

(1)  the  agency  must  have  the  authority 
necessary  to  implement  aU  SUte  land  use 
plans; 

(3)  the  agency's  authority  shaU  Include 
but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

(A)  authority  to  acquire  InUresto  In  real 
property  If  deemed  to  be  necessary  under 
any  SUte  land  use  plan; 

(B)  authority,  under  the  SUte  poUce 
powers,  to  place  restrictions  on  the  type  of 
land  use  activities  which  may  take  place  In 
areas  designated  for  a  special  use  under  any 
SUte  land  use  plan;  and 

(C)  authority  to  conduct  pubUc  hearings, 
allowing  full  public  participation  and  grant- 
ing the  right  of  appeal  to  aggrieved  parties. 
In  connection  with  the  dedication  of  any 
area  of  the  SUte  as  an  area  subject  to  re- 
stricted or  special  uses  under  any  SUte  land 
use  planning: 

(3)  the  agency  must  have  procedures  for 
continuous  evaluation  and  modification  of 
approved  State  land -use  poUcles  and  change 
In  each  SUte  land-use  plan.  Uicludlng  pubUo 
notice  and  hearing,  to  meet  changed  future 
conditions  and  requirements;  and 

(4)  the  agency  ahaU  hold,  or  req\ilre  any 
other  duly  authorized  pubUc  agency  to  hold, 
a  public  hearing  before  any  lands  which  are 
contiguous  to  undeveloped  public  lands 
which  may  be  developed,  and  such  hearing 
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ShaU  be  held  In  the  vicinity  of  the  area  In- 
volved. 

(d)  The  National  CouncU  shall  have  au- 
thority to  terminate  any  financial  assistance 
extended  under  this  Act  If,  after  the  SUte 
has  been  given  notice  of  a  proposed  termina- 
tion and  an  opportunity  to  present  relevant 
evidence,  the  National  CouncU  finds  that — 

(1)  the  SUte  agency  has  failed  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  directives  and  guidelines  set 
forth  by  the  National  CouncU; 

(3)  the  SUte  agency  has  failed  to  adhere 
to  the  guidelines  and  requlremenU  of  this 
Act   In    the   development    of   the    land-use 

policy;  or 

(8)  the  SUte  has  not  enacted  SUte  legis- 
lation which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 
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^c.  10.  Any  SUte  whose  entitlement  to 
SUU  land-use  planning  funds  tinder  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  has  been  terminated 
pursuant  to  section  8(d),  or  who  falls  to 
develop  an  acceptable  SUU  land-use  plan- 
ning poUcy  for  any  regional  planning  area 
which  appUes  to  such  SUU  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shaU — 

(1)  have  Its  entlUement  to  cerum  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance  programs,  which 
shall  be  deelgnated  by  the  President,  reduced 
at  the  rate  of  30  per  centum  per  year  untU 
such  time  as  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
compiled  with;  and 

(3)  be  denied  the  Issuance  of  any  right- 
of-way  permltt  or  other  permits  available 
tmder  the  public  land  laws  and  other  Fed- 
eral laws  to  use  or  to  cross  the  public  domain 
or  other  Federal  lands  tmtil  such  time  as  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  oompUed  with. 


LAND  ACQinsmoN  rCND 
Sec.  11.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  esUblUhed 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  trust 
ftmd  to  be  known  as  the  "Land  Acquisition 
Trust  Ftind"  (hereafter  referred  to  m  this 
section  as  the  "trust  ftind") .  The  trust  ftind 
ShaU  consist  of  the  amotmte  appropriated 
to  It  under  paragrt^h  (3) . 

(3)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  ftind.  out  of  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  section  as  the 
"Secretary")  under  paragraph  (4)  for  the 
most  recent  calendar  year  for  which  satis- 
factory daU  are  available  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  eqtial  to — 

(A)  one-fotirth  of  1  per  oenttim  of  the 
Indlvldtial  and  corporate  Federal  Income  tax 
base  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1978; 

(B)  one-half  of  1  per  centtim  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  corporate  Federal  Income  tax  base 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1974;  and 

(C)  1  per  centtim  of  the  mdlvldtial  and 
corporate  Federal  Income  tax  base  for  the 
flscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1976.  and  for 
each  flscal  year  thereafter. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU,  during  each  fiscal 
year,  determine  the  amotmt  described  In 
paragraph  (3),  and  transfer  the  amotint  so 
determined  fKMn  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treastiry  to  the  trtist  ftmd.  Such  transfer 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Secretary.  Proper  adjtistment  shaU 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  each  flscal  year,  to  the  extent  the  amount 
transferred  was  m  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amount  which  should  have  been  transferred, 
by  the  transfer  of  additional  amounU  from 
the  general  ftmd  to  the  trust  ftmd  or  by  the 
transfer  of  amotmte  from  the  trtist  fund  to 
the  general  ftind. 

(4)  For  ptirpoees  of  paragraph  (3),  the 
mdlvldual  Federal  Income  tax  base  for  any 
fiscal  year  Is  the  aggregate  of  the  taxable 
mcomes  as  disclosed  by  returns  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  made  during  such  fiscal 
year.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence. 


If  during  a  flscal  year  a  taxpayer  files  more 
than  one  return  for  the  same  t&x*ble  year, 
only  the  last  rettirn  so  filed  shaU  be  taken 
Into  accotmt. 

(6)  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  tmder 
this  subsection  shaU  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(6)  At  the  beginning  of  each  flscal  year 
beginning  with  flscal  year  1974,  the  National 
CouncU  ShaU,  taking  Into  account  the  prog- 
ress Qutde  In  each  regional  planning  area 
with  respect  to  the  ImplemenUUon  of  the 
ptirpoees  of  this  Act,  by  regulation  prescribe 
those  categories  of  land  tises  In  each  regional 
planning  area  for  which  acqtilaltion  of  real 
property  by  the  SUtes,  with  ftmds  available 
to  them  from  the  trust  fund.  Is  authorized. 

(7)  A  SUte  ShaU  ajqily  for  funds  with 
which  to  ptirchase  real  property  under  this 
section  In  such  manner  and  amotmt  as  the 
National  CouncU  sbaU  be  rtUes  and  regula- 
tions determine.  If  the  National  CotincU 
finds  that  any  proposed  land  acqtilsltion  by  a 
SUte  Is  consonant  with  the  SUte  land  use 
plan  esUbllshed  In  this  Act,  for  the  regional 
planning  area  concerned.  Is  within  the  ctir- 
rent  category  of  land  uses  for  which  acquisi- 
tion is  authorized,  and  is  within  the  aplrtt, 
finding,  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Council  shall  notify  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  to  the  SUte  from  the  trust  fund 
such  amotint  as  is  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Cotincil  to  be  appropriate  with  respect 
to  such  acquisition.  The  receipt  by  any  SUte 
of  funds  from  the  trtist  ftmd  tmder  this 
section  ShaU  be  subject  to  such  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  limlUtions  as  the  National 
CotincU  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
project  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  13.  Except  for  the  ptirpoees  of  section 
10  of  this  Act.  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  ftmds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  ptirpoees  of  this 
Act. 


"OP  BOSTON  THEN  AND  SANTA 
BARBARA  NOW" 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOT7TH   CAftOLntA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time,  now,  various  spokesmen  for 
the  "new  left,"  assorted  ultraliberals, 
and  other  apologists  for  the  rowdy  ele- 
ment which  continues  to  threaten  our 
coimtry  have  drawn  a  tenuous  parallel 
between  their  activities  and  those  of  the 
leadere  of  the  American  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

While  anyone  blessed  with  even  the 
most  basic  knowledge  of  history  and 
sense  of  reality  has  no  trouble  seeing 
through  such  an  absurdity,  I  Invite  atten- 
tion to  a  fine  treatment  of  this  subject  in 
a  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  I  hope 
it  will  put  an  end  to  this  tactic  once  and 
for  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  sickens  me  to  see  the 
patriots  of  the  American  Revolution,  who 
stood  and  fought  for  aH  that  is  important 
and  dear  to  this  country,  compared  with 
those  ruffians  of  today  who  stand  for 
nothing  and  seek  only  to  destroy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kilpatrlck's  column.  "Of 
Boston  Then  and  Santa  Barbara  Now," 
published  in  the  Evening  Star  of  May  3. 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcou). 

There  beUig  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcou. 
as  follows: 


the  yean, 
plausible 
be  mAde. 
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Or  Boston   Thxk  iLND  Santa  Ba««a«a  Now 
(By  June*  J.  KUpaArl^) 

San  1»1l»ncisco— Nearly  2001  years  have 
p«aae<J  since  the  December  day  that  Sam 
Adams  urged  his  mlUtantB  dows  the  cobbled 
streets  of  Boston,  but  WUUam  Kunstler  still 
Is  sipping  today  on  their  example.  As  an  ad- 
vocate of  non-violence,  up  to  a  ;polnt,  I  wish 
him  no  harm;  but  all  the  san^e.  I  hope  he 
chokec  on  this  bogus  cup  of  tek. 

Kunstler  trotted  out  the  Tea  party  parallel 
in  a  recent  debate  at  Vanderbll^ and  I  see  by 
press  accounts  that  he  Is  haiplng  on  the 
same  theme  elsewhere.  As  chief  counsel  to 
the  purported  revolutionaries  of  today,  he 
Is  entitled  to  seize  any  defens4e  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on.  Yet  some  distinctions  ought  to 
be  drawn  before  the  notion  takes  hold  that 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  SJanta  Barbara 
bank-burning  are  cousins 

Superficially,  it  Is  true, 
points— even  frivolous  point 
Thus  It  Is  remarked  that  tod4y's  mlUtanta 
wear  their  hair  long;  so.  too.  wltii  Torn  Jeffer- 
son two  centuries  ago.  Today's  demonstrators 
look  at  life  through  granny  glasses:  they  go 
garbed  In  odd  costumes.  But  bfhold  the  be^ 
nlgn  visage  of  bespectacled  ften  Franklin 
and  recall  that  Adams'  men  were  painted  up 
as  Mohawk  Indians.  I 

Further  analogies  are  pressed  upon  us. 
Kunstler's  rebellious  clients  ar4  mostly  men 
under  30.  Some  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the 
Revolution  were  as  young.  Ha^allton  was  a 
flery  pamphleteer  at  19;  Henry  took  the  Par- 
son's cause  at  33.  Marshall.  Msidlson.  Jeffer- 
son, Oouvemeur  Morris  were  qo  older  than 
some  of  the  firebrands  of  Berkeley.  It  Is  re- 
called that  the  revolutionary  lexers  of  1970 
are  often  honor  students,  clais  presidents, 
and  student  editors. 

Still  more:  The  most  shining  document  In 
American  history  clearly  asseru  the  right  to 
throw  off  oppressive  authorlfy.  once  re- 
peated petitions  have  resulted)  only  In  re- 
peated injuries.  This  U  precisely  the  cry  of 
the  Haydens  and  Rubins  ofl  today.  The 
parallel  that  Kunstler  draws  between  yester- 
day's Crown  and  today's  Establishment — 
JusUce  Douglas  draws  the  analogy  also — 
has  a  splendid  rhlnestone  appeal 

Yet  it  Is  sham.  The  America^  Revolution 
was  a  true  revolution.  Washington.  Adams 
and  Jefferson  proposed  to  transform  the 
colonies  Into  free  and  independent  states; 
they  envisioned  an  entirely  new  form  of  gov- 
renment.  They  had  a  deeper  vulon  also — of 
a  new  freedom  for  men.  Their  tqeals  and  con- 
cepu  were  clearly  defined,  first  in  the  Dec- 
larktlon,  then  In  the  Articles  4f  Confedera- 
tion, >tm  later  In  the  Constltiitlon  and  Bill 
of  RlgbU.  I 

The  revolutionaries  of  1776  proclaimed 
their  intention  out  of  a  decefit  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  Thejl  placed  their 
reliance  upon  Divine  Provldenjce,  and  they 
committed  to  their  cAuae  the^r  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred   hoQar. 

No  such  parallels  exist  today).  Most  of  to- 
day's deaitruction  has  no  rational  purpose. 
Respect  Is  a  word  with  three  letters  too 
many:  It  does  not  fit  in  the  fdul  mouths  of 
today's  pamphleteers.  You  Will  find  no 
prayers  In  the  underground  pr^.  And  It  la 
a  curious  balancing  that  eqtiates  Boston 
then  with  Boston  now.  Today's  destroyers  are 
the  only  marchers  In  history^  as  someone 
has  said,  who  demand  at  the  outset  that 
they  be  thrown.  If  at  all,  to  toothless  Uons. 

And  what  of  freedom?  The  very  word  dies 
underfoot  In  the  howls  of  today's  campus 
despots.  C^,  they  are  very  full  of  free 
speech  for  themselves,  but  tbe^  would  deny 
free  speech  to  others.  These  are  not  young 
Jeffersons.  Some  of  them  are  oradle  Hitlers, 
whose  sandaled  feet  are  waiting  to  be  shod. 

Well,  the  reputation  of  Adafns,  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  wlU  survive  today's  brazen 
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effort  to  rub  respectability  off  their  bones. 
What  they  built  has  endured.  And  so  long  as 
Americans  are  willing  to  fight  for  the  struc- 
ture of  freedom  they  created,  no  Jacoblns- 
come-lately  are  likely  to  tear  It  down. 


MORAL  DILEMMA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  my  offlce  has  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters.  Letters  ex- 
pressing anger,  frustration,  and  confu- 
sion. Recently  a  family  wrote  to  me  con- 
cerning their  son.  The  letter  is  a  poig- 
nant reminder  of  the  moral  dilemma 
young  men  must  face  as  long  as  we  are 
involved  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  young 
man  whose  name  appeared  in  "Who's 
Who  in  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities,"  1967-68.  decided  he  loved  his 
country  too  much  to  run  away,  valued 
his  integrity  too  much  to  hide  in  school 
and  has  the  courage  to  face  2-  to  S-year 
prison  sentence. 

Following  is  an  excerpt: 

Kim  is  23  years  old.  He  has  a  degree  In 
Sociology.  During  college  days  he  worked 
one  summer  living  In  and  working  out  of 
a  church  in  a  ghetto  area  in  Chicago.  His 
assignment  was  to  relate  to  black  youth  In 
the  area.  He  was  changed  by  this  experience 
to  become  a  person  deeply  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  the  black  and  the  poor.  Later 
he  worked,  as  a  Sociology  assignment.  In  the 
Minneapolis  ghetto  area.  He  related  to  the 
black  youth  there  well  enough  that  he  was 
asked  to  teach  Black  History  at  Red  Wing 
Training  School  for  Boys  In  the  summer 
of  1968.  After  graduation  he  went  to  Luther 
Seminary  to  further  prepare  himself  to  work 
with  Inner  city  people.  When  he  found  the 
Seminary  was  not  preparing  him  for  this 
kind  of  work,  he  finished  the  semester  and 
then  left  school.  Immediately  he  was  re- 
classified lA. 

He  was  called  for  his  physical  <n  July. 
1968.  at  which  time  he  turned  In  his  papers 
and  draft  card,  feeling  strongly  that  he 
could  not  be  a  part  of  the  "industrial-mili- 
tary complex."  He  feels  that  the  draft  la 
unfair  to  force  young  men  to  do  what  they 
In  good  conscience  do  not  feel  Is  right.  He 
says,  "How  can  I  kUl  those  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple?" Yet  he  does  not  plead  CO.  status  as 
he  says  he  would  defend  his  country  if  It 
were  Invaded. 

This  has  been  a  lengthy  account  and  I 
appreciate  your  taking  yovir  time  to  read 
It.  I  think  this  young  man's  convictions  rep- 
resent that  of  a  growing  number  of  our 
young  men.  These  are  serious,  thinking  men 
who  have  courage  enough  to  face  prison 
terms  for  a  principle.  But  what  a  waste  to 
fill  our  penitentiaries  with  men  like  these. 
Our  supposedly  corrections  Institutions — 
what  would  they  correct  In  Kim  and  those 
like  him.  except  to  Insist  that  they  can  no 
longer  think  except  as  their  government  dic- 
tates that  they  think.  However  If  given 
the  opportunity  these  men,  could  do  some 
very  constructive  work  In  the  communities 
from  which  they  come. 

Isnt  It  Ironic  that  men  who  bomb  a  vil- 
lage In  Vietnam,  killing  many  people,  re- 
ceive a  hero's  medal  while  young  men  with 
a  conscience  and  courage  enough  to  stand 
up  for  their  convictions  are  sent  to  prison 
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as  traitors?  Can't  something  be  done  on 
their  behalf? 

The  P.B.I.  on  April  16  formaUy  booked 
Kim.  whose  name  also  appears  in  "Who's  Who 
in  American  Colleges  and  Universities," 
(1967-68  edlUon).  Now  we  wait  In  sinking 
suspense  for  a  Judgment  and  sentence  on  a 
young  man  who  has  thought  through  the 
draft  issue  for  four  years,  deciding  he  loved 
his  country  too  much  to  run  away,  values  his 
Integrity  too  much  to  hide  In  school,  and 
has  courage  enough  to  stand  up  for  bis  con- 
victions. 

Is  there  ansrthing  to  be  done  to  make  use 
of  his  heart  for  people  without  being  sent 
to  a  federal  prison  for  from  two  to  five 
years? 


UNITED  STATES  FACING  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  leaders,  if 
I  may  say,  of  the  United  States:  I  be- 
lieve that  our  country  is  in  a  crisis  which 
far  outstrips  the  crisis  in  Indochina.  I 
am  talking  about  the  financial  crisis  of 
this  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  can  choice 
to  death  as  well  as  starve  to  death  Eind 
be  Just  as  dead.  This  can  be  said  about  a 
country,  too. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  economic 
programs  and  policies  we  are  pursuing 
are  strangling  the  United  States.  In 
these  remarks  I  hope  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  some  of  the  very 
disturbing  readings  within  the  financial 
structure  and  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. I  will  show  that  interest  rates  have 
climbed  IVa  to  2^2  percent  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  that  the  cost  of  living 
is  now  running  approximately  36  percent 
higher  than  in  1968,  and  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  risen  more  rapidly  dur- 
ing this  first  year  of  the  R^ublican  ad- 
ministration than  they  were  during  the 
last  year  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  1970  first  quarter  corporation 
earnings  are  down.  And  if  we  subtract 
the  earnings  of  the  utility  companies  and 
the  flnaoiclal  institutions,  the  drop  In 
corporate  earnings  is  quite  dramatic. 

Unemployment  has  increased  0.7  per- 
cent since  the  first  quarter  of  1968,  and  Is 
primarily  hurting  our  youngest  people, 
our  scientists — our  best  brains.  The  poli- 
cies causing  unemployment  are  doing 
Just  the  things  the  United  States  can  ill 
afford  to  do  to  itself. 

The  stock  market  industrial  average 
has  lost  more  than  181  points  since  May 
1,  1968. 

The  liquidity  of  this  country  has  never 
been  worse,  especially  when  we  consider 
what  we  owe  as  against  the  assets  we 
have,  assets,  which  anyone  who  owns 
stock  can  tell  you.  are  diminishing. 

Today  the  alarming  fact  Is  that  our 
gross  national  product  Is  In  a  negative 
posture. 

I  say  that  this  country  Is  moving  to- 
ward strangulation,   and    we   have   to 
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change  the  poUcies  we  are  now  pursuing. 
We  have  to  find  poUcles  that  will  gaJ- 
vanire  the  people,  so  that  we  can  ollset 
events  which  are  polarizing  our  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  pertinent  ma- 
terial, as  f  oUowb: 

What  akx  CoNtirnoNS  m  the  Boonomt 
RioHT  Now? 

This  statistical  study  compares  some  eco- 
nomic indicators  for  the  first  quarter  of  19OT, 
the  last  year  when  a  Democratic  Admlnlstt*- 
tlon  was  In  office.  In  relation  to  the  first 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

quarter  at  1970.  a  year  after  a  RepubUcen 
Administration  has  been  In  offlce. 

CONCLTTSIOMS 

1.  Interest  rates  have  climbed  trom  IH  *o 
2\i  percent  higher.  

2.  Cost  of  living  Is  now  running  at  approxi- 
mately a  86%   higher  rate  than  1968. 

3  PMeral  expenditures  have  risen  more 
rapidly  In  the  first  year  of  the  Republican 
Administration  than  during  the  last  year  of 
the  Democratic  Administration. 

4.  First  quarter  corporation  earnings  are 
down. 
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5.  Unemployment  has  increased  .7%  of  one 
percent  since  the  first  quarter  of  1968. 

6.  The  Stock  Market  industrial  average 
has  lost  more  than  181  points  slnoe  May  1, 
of  1968. 

In  general,  alnoe  the  RepuMlcans  have 
taken  office  It  has  cost  more  to  accomplish 
less.  In  less  than  18  m(»itbs,  the  R^>ubUcans 
have  managed  to  damage  the  economy  to  the 
point  where  every  Important  indicator  sug- 
gests a  recession  while  Infl&aon  continues  at 
a  rate  36%  ^''g>'*f  than  when  the  Demo- 
crats vrare  in  offlce. 


WHERE  IS  THE  ECONOMY? 

^  ...,.  ^  .,.  ..  ^  «.-»»  ...«..^  3«™.,  ...  T.«»,  «..».-.  ^.-.  -  «"■■  ««""«"•  '-'  -  ^  -  =-"■  •-  ^-  -»' 
|imii(u>»».  INaATIONARY  INDICATORS 


Indicttor:  Interwt  rates  (p«icsot) 


Now,  Mav 
4. 1970 


Miy  1969       Mty  1968 


InCTMS* 
sine*  1968 


(1)  TrsiMiry  bills, (6  to  12  montiM) J-3 

(2)  Cofporaft  bonds »g 

(3)  Municipal  bonds .-•.---•.-  '••* 

(4)  Convontjonal  homt  mort(ig«  intsrsn. 

effective  rates:  ,  ,, 

(a)  New  homes 'JJ' 

(b)  ErisUng  homes. '•••• 


6.02 
7.44 
5.17 


«7.47 
>7.39 


5.66 
6.90 
4.44 


•  &G4 

•  6.72 


1.64 
2.40 
2.38 


1.B7 
1.76 


Indieatof :  Cost  of  livlni  indei 


Atsndof      Attndot      At  end  of 
,rt,u.rl.j    istquagg    islgujgg       ^;^««| 


Indicator:  Federal  budget 


rucal 

1971 


Fncal 
1970 


Fiscal 
19G9 


Fixal       In 
1968    since  1968 


(I)  Expenditures  (in  billions) *200. 8 

1  March  1970. 

>  March  1969. 

I  ?pTrS«^t.ly  36  ps«nl abpvett*  19a •«'"»'  "*•• 

>  The  diflerence  between  fiscal  1968  and  1970. 

RECESSION  INDICATORS 


J197.9       J814.6       II78.8        'i\9.l 


1st  quarter,  1970 


Itt  qoirtsr,  1969       1st  qvsftsr,  1 968 


fl)  Living  costs,  all  indicators  (100- Base 
year  1958) v--- 

(2)  PercenUge  rise  over  previous  quartan 
(adjusted  annual  rate) 


133.2 
7 


125.6 
6.1 


119.5 
4H 


13.7 
•2H 


rnrnorateearnines  8.9%  lessthanthe  Istquar 

Corporate  earnings ter  of  1969  (Wall  Strset 

Journal  survey— Ktual 

dollar  figure  will  be  avail- 
March  1970-4.4  psrcwit Mart*  1969-3.4 

percent 
Miyl,1970-73ill Ma^^l,^969- 


{13,900.000.000       $12,500,000,000 


Unemployment  rate. 


Stock  market  (Dow- 
Jones  industrial). 


March  1968-3.7 

percent 
May  1.  1968— 

913.20. 


(Prom  the  WaU  Steeet  Journal.  May  4,  1970] 
PiasT   P«»iOD   Paorrts   8ud:    Auto,  On.  R«- 

suLTS  Mat  IMPSOVB  n.-  Cukkknt  Qtiabtxr, 

But     Stkb-,     Horn     BuaBiuo     Earnings 

COUTJ)  Pau.  Furthib 

Buffeted  by  consumer  reluctance  to  spend 
and  InflaUon's  swollen  costs,  corporate  profits 
sagged  In  the  first  quarter,  extending  a  de- 
cline that  began  m  the  final  three  months 
of  last  year. 

There  Is  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope,  though, 
for  an  Improvement  in  the  current  period. 
Auto  makers  say  their  sales  may  turn  up- 
ward and  oil  companies  look  for  higher 
gasoline  prices  to  help  offset  a  reduction  In 
their  depletion  allowance  which  Increased 
their  tax  bills.  But  steel  mlU  shipments  are 
heading  lower,  and  home  construction,  may 
be  In  for  some  more  bad  months. 

The  first  quarter  decline  was  the  sharpest 
In  three  years.  Total  earnings  of  605  early 
reporting  companies,  as  compiled  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  dropped  8.9%  in  the 
first  three  months  from  a  year  earlier.  This 
came  on  the  basis  of  a  2%  earnings  lag  post- 
ed in  the  final  quarter  of  1969  from  the  year 
before. 

poorest    since     1967 

It  was  the  weakest  earnings  performance 
since  1967.  when  profits  dropped  9%  In 
the  first  quarter,  8.1%  in  the  second  and 
l.8<v  in  the  third  from  the  previous  year's 
levels. 

This  past  quarter's  8.9%  decline,  fvirther- 
more,  was  somewhat  steeper  than  the  7% 
drop  measured  by  First  National  City  Bank 
in  the  preliminary  tabulation,  released 
April  24.  of  the  first  quarter  earnings  of  692 
nonfinanclal  corporations. 

Hard  times  knocked  at  many  doors.  Air- 
lines collectively  posted  a  deficit.  Auto  profits 
slumped  38.6%.  Electrical -equipment  and 
electronics  concerns  were  hit  with  a  66.7% 
drop.  Steel  mlUs.  building  materials  makers 
and  publishers  also  pasted  declines. 


But  the  gloom  was  far  from  universal. 
Nonferrous-metal  companies,  notably  cop- 
per miners,  boosted  earnings  27.3%.  Finance 
companies  and  farm-eqvilpment  producers 
also  lifted  earnings  despite,  the  general 
economic  sUde.  So.  too,  did  tobacco  com- 
panies. dUtUlers  and  drug  manufacturers. 

XBOUBLED    AUTO    MAKERS 

For  the  auto  Industry,  It  was  the  worst 
first  quarter  earnings  performance  since  the 
1968  recession.  General  Motors  Corp.  profit 
plunged  33.4%.  At  Ford  Motor  Co.,  earnings 
dropped  26.8%.  Chrysler  Corp.  came  in  with 
its  second  consecutive  quarterly  loss. 

The  auto  makers  have  Uttle  trouble  label- 
ing the  fundamental  source  of  their  distress. 
Chrysler,  for  example,  bemoans  that  "pub- 
lic concern  over  Inflation  and  general  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Including  some  pressure 
upon  real  disposable  Income,"  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  12%  decline  in  Industry 
car  sales  in  the  first  quarter.  And  more  of  the 
cars  that  the  makers  did  sell  were  lower- 
priced  models,  with  fewer  of  the  options  that 
reap  Juicy  profit  rettirns. 

Moreover,  costs  were  rising,  both  for  la- 
bor and  material,  gripping  the  auto  makers 
even  tighter  in  a  profit  squeeze. 

The  Labor  Department  says  labor  costs 
throughout  all  Industry  increased  during  the 
quarter  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.4%.  the  larg- 
est gain  for  any  quarter  In  14  years.  What's 
more,  productivity  per  man-hour  declined, 
largely  because  production  was  curtailed 
faster  than  men  could  be  laid  off. 

At  GM,  the  lagging  sales  and  Increased  ex- 
penses dragged  profit  down  to  6.2%  of  sales 
in  the  first  quarter  from  8%  a  year  before. 
It  was  the  lowest  profit  margin  since  1968. 
Ford's  margin  slumped  to  3.8%  from  4.8%. 
a  year  before.  Its  lowest  slnoe  1968. 

This  quarter,  though,  could  see  some  Im- 
provement, with  results  showing  lees  of  a 
drop  from  last  year's  second  period  than  the 
dramatic  first  period  plunge.  The  auto  men 


figure  their  sales  slump  has  hit  bottom, 
and  demand  has  firmed  a  bit.  But  the  ex- 
pected Improvement,  they  add  quickly,  won't 
bring  operating  reeiilts  up  to  the  level  of  the 
second  quarter  last  year.  Industry  jwoduc- 
tlon  In  the  current  quarter  Is  expected  to  be 
about  2.1  million  cars  In  the  VJS^  wxnpany 
soxirces  say,  off  about  6%  from  1969 's  second 
period.  

PRESSURE   SEEM    CONTINUING 

The  pressure  on  profits  also  Is  likely  to 
continue  Intense,  what  with  costly  sales  In- 
cenUve  contests  to  hypo  sales  and  with  the 
introduction  of  stUl  lower-priced,  sparsriy 
equipped  smaller  cars. 

In  one  analysts  view,  both  CM  and  Ford 
could  emerge  from  the  second  quarter  with 
earnings  higher  than  those  of  the  first  pe- 
riod, but  lower  than  second  quarter  1968 
profits.  Chrysler's  outlook  Is  less  clear,  but 
company  offlclals  Indicated  at  a  news  con- 
ference recently  that  the  No.  3  auto  maker 
at  the  moment  was  operating  In  the  black. 
The  offlclals  dldnt  say.  however,  where  the 
company  wotild  be  by  the  time  the  second 
quarter  wound  up. 

For  the  nation's  steelmakers,  any  Improve- 
ment  may  be  out  of  reach  this  quarter.  Even 
before  the  start  of  the  current  truck  strike. 
steel-company  economists  were  expecting 
shipments  to  decline  in  the  current  quar- 
ter to  l)etween  22  million  and  28  million 
tons  from  23.7  mlUlcm  tons  In  the  first 
quarter  and  34.4  mlUlon  tons  In  the  second 
quarter  a  year  ago.  .  ^    ..     » 

Now  vrtth  the  strike,  the  economists  dont 
know  how  far  shipments  will  plunge.  One  in- 
dustry official  estimates  the  steel-hauler^ 
stoppage  shaved  600,000  to  800,000  tons  off 
Aprtl  shipments,  and  he  says  the  Impact  wUl 
grow  worse. 

•Tve  Just  talked  to  three  steel-cotnpany 
presidents  and  they  are  reaUy  down-ln-the- 
mouth  about  the  second  quarter,"  comments 
one  brokerage-house  speclalUt  In  steel-Indus- 
try stocks. 
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The  flrst  qxiartcr  p«rformakc«  certainly 
left  little  room  to  maneuver.  At  n.S.  Steel 
Corp..  for  instance,  earnings  plunged  30.1% 
deeplte  an  8J%  Increase  in  sales  (much  of  It 
In  low-profit  transactions  with,  foreign  buy- 
en).  TtM  profit  margin  there  tllpped  to  3% 
of  salea  trom  4.7%  a  year  before^ 

The  4.7%  price  Increase  on  sheet  products 
InlUated  last  week  by  Bethleh«kn  Steel  CX)rp. 
may  do  little  to  sweeten  the  soiir  outlook  for 
the  second  quarter.  Even  If  ooiapetltors  fol- 
low with  the  boost,  which  la  likely  though 
uncertain,  the  increase  wont  |o  Into  effect 
until  June  1.  after  the  quarter  is  two- thirds 
done.  Should  the  haulers'  strike  end  soon, 
furthermore,  aome  buyers  may  bunch  orders 
this  month  to  avoid  June's  higher  quotes, 
thereby  mlnlmlBlng  any  Improvement  In 
profit  rates.  | 

Here's  how  some  other  Indus^ea  were  far- 
Ing:  I 

electrical  equipment:  Oeqeral  Electric 
Co. "8  14-week  strike  combined  With  slow  de- 
mand for  color-televlslOD  sets  and  other  ap- 
pliances to  depress  earnings  cf  major  elec- 
trical-equipment producers  |n  the  first 
quarter.  A  notable  exception  tras  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  which  {boosted  first 
quarter  net  11%.  OE's  strike,  however,  ended 
In  February,  and  the  company  posted  a  prof- 
It  In  llaroh,  farther  Improvement  In  April 
and  certainly  will  be  proflUble  for  the  full 
quarter,  a  sharp  turnabout  from  the  143.6 
million  loss  posted  In  the  llnltUl  three 
months.  Indiutry  leaders.  too«  are  predict- 
ing new  life  for  their  appliance  operations. 
Robert  W.  Samoff.  chairman  and  president  cf 
RCA  Corp.,  says,  for  one.  "We  ^an  anticipate 
a  modest  turnabout  In  the  consumer  durable 
goods  market  by  late  spring  or  early  summer. 
with  the  upturn  accelerating  mpderutely  Into 
tbe  fourth  quarter."  i 

OU:  An  iBcrsase  In  gasoline  I  prices  at  the 
close  of  tbe  first  quarter  should  ease  the  Im- 
pact of  higher  taxes  and  opetatlng  oosts — 
factors  that  depressed  eamlxi^  of  most  oU 
companies  In  the  first  period.  Shell  Oil  Co. 
says  the  gasoline  price  rise.  If  sustained  for 
the  year,  would  largely  cHTset  the  cut  In  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

oU-depIetlon  tiuc  allowance  to  33%  from 
27  '/i  % .  A  similar  price  raise  withered  away 
last  year,  but  oll-lndustry  officials  don't  look 
for  any  such  erosion  in  the  current  quarter. 
They  are  hoping  It  will  hold  for  the  year 

C<9per:  Soaring  prices  and  strong  demand 
gave  VS.  copper  producers  record  results  in 
the  first  quarter,  and  they  are  eyeing  con- 
tinued gains  In  the  current  three  months. 
The  metal  currently  Is  sold  for  60  cents  a 
pound  by  U.S.  producers,  up  from  66  cents 
In  the  first  period  and  44  cents  during  most 
of  the  1969  first  quarter.  "A  sharp  break  in 
the  copper  price  isn't  likely  soon."  says  Simon 
Strauss,  a  vice  president  of  Amerlciui  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Co.  For  fabricators,  however, 
the  scarcity  and  the  price  rises  have  brought 
only  woe.  Many  users  unable  to  buy  from 
primary  US.  aoiirces  have  been  forced  to  turn 
to  foreign  suppliers,  who  have  been  selling 
their  stores  for  more  than  75  cents  a  pound. 

Aluminum:  Aluminum  producers  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  general  earnings  decline 
that  afflicted  much  of  Industry  last  quarter, 
but  some  analysts  contend  the  performance 
was  illusory.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  tbe 
field's  leader,  poeted  a  bare  1%  earnings  gain 
from  the  1969  period.  Reynolds  Uetals  Co. 
and  Kaiser  Aluminum  Sc  Chemical  Corp..  the 
next  two  in  line,  showed  hefty  advances,  but 
they  had  depressed  p>erlods  to  compare  with 
the  year  before.  Industry  pricing,  these  ana- 
lysts contend,  also  may  be  deceiving.  They  ar- 
gue that  real  selling  prices  In  the  Industry 
have  been  declining  since  early  In  the  year, 
even  though  the  companies  put  through  in- 
creases In  their  list  prices  last  month. 
"They'll  need  a  pronounced  pickup  In  autoe 
and  construction  before  anything  begins  to 
look  more  cheerful."  declares  one  WaU  Street 
student  of  the  aluminum  field. 

Building  materials:  Slow  housing  construc- 
tion depressed  earnings  of  building  materials 
makers  In  the  first  quarter,  and  Karl  R. 
Bendetsen,  chairman  of  VS.  Plywood-Cham- 
pion Papers  Inc..  says  he  doeent  think  the 
decline  has  bottomed  out  yet.  National  Oyp- 
sum  Co.  says  an  upswing  in  new  construc- 
tion may  come  sometime  this  year. 

Rubber:  A  strike  against  Ooodyear  Tire  & 
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Rubber  Co.,  the  industry  leader,  clouds  the 
outlook  for  the  rubber  Industry,  which  has 
already  been  hurt  by  declining  car  sales.  The 
Industry  is  also  being  forced  to  bear  heavy 
costs  In  converting  to  bias-belted  tires. 

Airlines:  U.S.  airlines  continue  to  be  hurt 
by  a  slower  growth  In  traffic,  socu-lng  labor 
costs  and  a  high  level  of  expenditures  for 
new  planes  and  ground  equipment.  United 
Air  Lines,  for  Instance.  Is  reducing  flight 
schedules  and  trimming  Its  work  force.  F.  C. 
Wiser  Jr..  president  of  Trans  World  Airlines, 
says,  "We  see  the  recession  continuing  longer 
than  anticipated."  Oeorge  W.  James,  vice 
president  of  economics  and  finance  at  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  concludes  the  out- 
look for  airline  traffic  "isnt  encouraging." 

Farm  equipment:  At  farm-equipment 
manufacturers,  most  every  asi>ect  of  their 
business  improved  in  the  first  quarter — but 
not  farm  equloment.  Salea  of  trucks,  indus- 
trial equipment,  lawn  and  garden  tractors 
and  other  items  all  showed  moderate  to  good 
gains.  Demand  for  farm  equipment,  how- 
ever, grows  ever  weaker,  and  the  companies 
are  tapering  output  to  meet  the  reduced 
sales. 

Tobacco:  Despite  years  of  adverse  pub- 
licity, tobacco  industry  profits  continued  to 
grow  in  the  first  quarter,  and  officials  are 
predicting  further  gains  for  the  months 
ahead.  Diversification  Into  food  and  other 
fields  is  contributing  substantially  to  the 
earnings  Improvements.  Cigarette  sales, 
nonetheless,  continue  Important.  Joseph  F. 
Cullman  m,  chairman  of  Philip  Morris,  Inc., 
told  the  annual  meeting  last  week  that 
worldwide  cigarette  sales  of  our  company 
are  continuing  their  strong  upward  trend." 

FlaST  QXTASTKB  PSOnTS  OF  666  CONCXBMS  FDX 

8J    Pdcxmt   FkOM    Lktzl   or   Lixx    1969 
Pbuod 

The  columns  below  show  by  Industries 
earnings  reported  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970 
and  those  for  the  like  quarter  of  1969,  with 
percentage  changes.  Where  individual  com- 
pany reports  cover  three-month  periods  other 
than  calendar  quarters,  the  nearest  com- 
parable periods  have  been  used. 
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24  Miaini and  matals. $325,049,000  $255,326,000 

6  Aluminum  companies 84.484.000  75  853  000 

18  Copper  and  othar  maUb 240.565,000  179.473,000 

12  Offlea  aquipmenL 304,858,000  272.654.000 

24  Patrolaum  produch 1,388,146,000  1,480.355.000 

13  Publtshmg  companies 19.016.000  24.774.000 

21  Pulp  ind  paper  products. 150.381,000  154.752.000 

11  Railway  equipment 21.092,000  24.919.000 

11  Rubber  companies 69,978.000  73  640  000 

23  Steal  manufKturan 145.631,000  193.305  000 

14  Textiles 45.495.000  52.636.000 

6  Tobaccos 80,722.000  67,691.000 

33  Toob  and  machinery 88.214,000  91.818,000 

144  Otber  industrials 790.267,000  792,791,000 

Total  588  industrial  cofflpanies 5, 551, 705. 000  6, 152. 526. 000 

18  Railroads 62,244.000  96.901.000 

»  Utilitias 646,085,000  619.413,000 

ToUl,  665 concerns 6,260,034,000  6.868,840,000              -8.9 
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HON.  JOSEPH  P.  AQDABBO 

or  irxw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNTATTVES 


Thvrtday,  May 


{970 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
10  people  of  Rumanian  origin  Join  to- 
gether to  edebrate  the  independence 
which  that  nation  once  knew  and  the 
historic  events  which  symboUzed  that  In- 
dependence. 

The  importance  of  our  participation  In 


this  national  holiday  for  our  Romanian 
friends  is  to  demonstrate  that  we  share 
the  hopes  of  the  Rumanian  people  for  re- 
newed independence  from  oppression  and 
tyranny.  We  can  only  demonstrate  our 
concern  for  their  present  plight  and  an- 
nounce our  willingness  to  stand  with 
them  in  their  hopes  for  freedom.  Based 
on  the  history  of  the  Rumanian  people, 
we  can  continue  to  have  faith  in  the 
achievement  of  freedom  once  again  for 
they  are  a  determined  people  and  will 
not  give  up  In  the  face  of  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  cele- 


brating this  May  10  holiday  with  our 
Rumanian  friends. 


MAN'S  XNHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiiav,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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z: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  menUl 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND  DIREC- 
TOR ROS8ANT  IMPLEMENTING 
FOUNDATION  REFORM 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  foundations 
are  being  watched  very  closely  these  days 
as  the  result  of  the  work  done  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  there  is  some  constructive 
response  on  the  part  of  some  funds  and 
loundations. 

M.  J.  Rossant,  the  director  of  the  20th 
Century  Fund,  has  pioneered  in  updating 
and  reforming  foimdation  practices.  A 
sample  of  this  is  the  recently  Issued 
interim  report  1969  of  the  20th  Century 
Fimd.  Instead  of  Just  Issuing  an  annual 
report,  it  la  a  healthy  discipline  for 
foundations  to  get  in  the  practice  of  re- 
porting two  or  three  times  throughout  the 
year.  Mr.  Rossant,  the  text  of  whose  re- 
marks follow  below,  Is  very  frank  about 
the  internal  improvements,  honest  audit- 
ing, and  forward-looking  planning  that 
foimdations  must  do  in  order  to  imple- 
ment both  the  law  as  it  Is  now  written 
and  the  inevitable  followup  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  such  as  the  IRS 
and  the  Attorney  General's  office. 

As  one  who  believes  in  private  orga- 
nizations and  the  private  sector  clean- 
ing up  its  own  situation  before  even 
stronger  legislation  is  needed,  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Rossant's  very  candid  warnings 
and  actual  follow  through  of  congres- 
sional intent  will  be  adopted  by  other 
foundations.  I  also  hope  that  the  trustees 
and  ofiQcers  of  our  major  funds  and  foun- 
dations will  get  the  message  and  volun- 
tarily do  themselves,  while  there  is  still 
time,  the  updating  in  foundation  opera- 
tions which  those  of  us  who  believe  In 
their  work  know  is  necessary. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
taken  constructive  actions.  Now  it  Is 
up  to  the  foundations  hi  the  next  year 
or  so  to  practice  what  we  have  urged 
them  to  do.  Hopefully  the  staffs  and 
officers  of  all  foundations  will  move  very 
strongly,  publicly,  and  candidly  in  1970 
to  strengthen  their  work  both  in  con- 
tent and  In  internal  operations. 

Director  Rossant's  report  on  "The  Fu- 
ture of  Foundations"  follows  below: 

TH«   FUtUKS   OF   FOTJJTOATIOKS 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 
Now  that  tbe  congressional  bearings  on 
foundations  are  over  and  leglalatlon  affect- 
ing foundations  Is  on  the  statute  books.  It 
Is   tempting   to   carry   on   pretty   much   as 
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usual.  The  law  may  have  its  faults,  but 
foundations  are  not  going  to  be  taxed  out 
of  existence  or  forced  to  expire  after  a  defi- 
nite nvunber  of  years  or  compelled  to  re- 
strict their  activities  unduly.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  newly  Imposed  tax  on  foundations 
U  relatively  modest  and  the  new  proposals 
affecting  pay  out  of  a  proportion  of  Income 
and/or  assets  are  not  only  graduated  but 
eminently  reasonable.  Many  foundations,  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  among  them,  are 
already  complying  with  the  6  per  cent  goal 
set  for  1976.  It  is  clear  that  Congress  spximed 
all  overt  attempts  to  cripple  foundation 
operations  and,  in  doing  so.  served  to  reafBrm 
that  this  peculiarly  American  Institution 
plays  a  tiseful  role  and  merits  a  permanent 
place  m  our  social  structure. 

Yet  It  would  be  a  mlstalte  for  foundations 
to  return  to  their  old — and  often  compla- 
cent— ^behavior.  In  an  era  when  almost  all 
otir  Institutions  and  Institutional  arrange- 
ments have  had  to  become  more  adaptable, 
"relevant."  and  responsive,  foundations  serv- 
ing the  pubUc  Interest  must  also  demon- 
strate a  heightened  sense  of  awareness  and 
reeponBlbllity.  If  there  U  a  revival  of  com- 
placency reflected  In  a  refusal  to  raise 
standards.  It  Is  doubtful  that  Congress  «w 
the  executive  branch  or  the  press  will  con- 
tinue to  take  a  generally  permissive  and 
positive  attitude  toward  foundations. 

Fortunately,  the  philanthropic  fraternity 
seems  aware  of  the  need  for  continued  re- 
form and  self-Improvement.  The  work  of 
both  the  Commission  on  Foundations  and 
Public  Philanthropy  and  the  temporary  Com- 
mittee on  Foundation  Standards,  although 
undertaken  only  after  Congress  began  Its 
publicized  Investigation,  promises  to  bring 
about  a  health  and  heartening  rise  In  foun- 
dation efficiency  and  effectlvensa.  Certainly, 
the  committees  proposed  code  for  proper 
management,  along  with  the  recommenda- 
tion for  a  continuing  agency  to  enforce  It, 
represents  encouraging  and  necessary  prog- 
ress. For,  as  Alan  Plfer  of  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration observed  about  the  recent  congres- 
sional action,  "I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
It  aU  may  happen  again  unless  we  get  some 
administration  of  the  law  that  really  does 
weed  out  the  wrongdoers.  The  foundaUons 
themselves  have  to  do  a  much  better  Job  in 
this  regard." 

It  may  be  that  the  proposed  code  and  an 
agency  to  enforce  It  will  prove  a  sufficient 
safegiiard  for  aU  foundations.  But  Ijecauae 
there  are  so  many  foundations  with  such 
vast  differences  In  composition,  purpose  and 
reeourtjee.  there  may  be  a  need  for  dlfTerent 
codes  taUored  to  specific  types  of  nonprofit 
institutions.  AU  of  us  should  endorse  and 
practice  the  principle  of  fuU  disclosure. 
Every  form  of  cronyism  and  self-dealing 
should  be  banned.  In  addition,  as  a  research 
foundation,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
recognizes  that  the  standards  for  Its  activi- 
ties and  operations  must  differ  from  those 
appUed  to  a  grant-making  institution  or 
one  engaged  In  action  programs.  Perhaps  It 
Is  time  for  aU  research-oriented  foundations 
to  develop  their  own  criteria  for  selecting 
staff,  projects,  and  trustees,  and  appoint  an 
agency  to  enforce  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  possess  resources  and 
Independence;  we  must  also  act  Independ- 
ently and  manage  our  resources  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness.  As  I  see  It,  the  stand- 
ards applicable  to  the  Fund's  staff,  our  re- 
search directors,  and  research  projects  should 
insure  that  the  work  we  sponsor  is  designed 
to  Increase  intelUgence  about  our  society  and 
lU  problems  and  to  extend  the  options  for 
dealing  with  them.  I  continue  to  beUeve  that 
such  work  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism which,  far  from  deterring  or  limit- 
ing InteUectual  risk-taking,  wlU  enable  us  to 
invest  more  broadly  and  more  boldly  with 
greater  prospect  of  producing  succeasful  re- 
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suits.  The  building  up  of  a  thoroughly  profes- 
sional research  capability  for  apfM^lslng  both 
research  proposals  and  prospective  research 
directors  as  well  as  for  superintending  studies 
under  way  has  made  It  possible  to  be  more 
pertinent  and  responsive  In  our  chosen  work. 

Just  as  most  foundations  have  been  mak- 
ing long-overdue  reforms,  so  hais  the  Fund 
continued  Its  own  critical  self-examination 
of  Its  procedures  and  objectives.  This  on- 
going exercise  has  taught  us  many  things 
about  the  manifold  risks  involved  In  specu- 
lating on  thinkers  and  Ideas.  It  has  led  to 
sizable  expansion  in  the  number  of  proj- 
ects we  are  sponsoring  and  enabled  us  to 
embark  on  wholly  new  ventures  In  films  and 
other  forms  of  research  under  the  direction 
of  people  who  are  relatively  unknown.  For 
the  most  part,  the  Fund  Is  continuing  Its 
concentration  on  objective  studies  of  Insti- 
tutions— including  foundations — that  we 
feel  require  balanced  but  critical  examina- 
tion. In  addition,  we  are  devoting  efforU  to 
timely  studies  of  current  problems  where  the 
Fund's  Independence  and  the  weight  of  ex- 
pert thinkers  can  prove  valuable. 

After  the  tumultuous  decade  of  ^the  1 960*8 
and  the  publicity  given  foundations  in  the 
last  year,  aU  of  the  nation's  institutions  must 
be  more  open  and  representative  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  But  while  most  insti- 
tutions possess  organized  constituencies — 
students,  faculties,  stockholders,  voters, 
unions,  etc. — which  can  apply  leverage  or 
pressure  for  reform,  foundations  mxist  de- 
pend primarily  on  the  pnbllc-aplritedness  of 
their  trustees  and  the  alertness  of  press  and 
pubUc  authorities.  As  a  res\ilt  of  the  new 
legislation,  most  of  the  financial  abuses  once 
indulged  In  by  a  minority  of  foundations 
should  now  be  eUmlnated.  The  establish- 
ment of  codes  of  operation  Is  needed.  Legiti- 
mate foundations  can  no  longer  baak  In  tbe 
reflected  glory  of  past  achlevementa.  We  have 
to  Insure  that  the  work  that  foundattonB  are 
now  doing  Is  worth  doing  and  Is  being  done 
weU.  A  major  task  of  foundatioo  profes- 
sionals In  the  decade  ahead  is  to  meet  this 
admittedly  stem  and  perhaps  subjective  test. 
The  way  we  meet  It  wUl  decide  the  future 
of  foundations  In  our  society. 


A  DAY  OP  PRAYER 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or  WTomNG 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Simday 
Ameilcans  everywhere  will  honor  their 
mothers.  It  is  a  day  of  happhieas  when 
we  gather  with  our  families  and  show  our 
love  and  respect  for  the  most  important 
person  in  our  lives. 

Many  Americans,  however,  will  not  be 
able  to  be  home  on  this  day.  They  are  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen 
around  the  world  who  are  standing 
guard  for  our  way  of  life  and  the  funda- 
mental human  values  it  represents. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  bring  them 
home,  but  the  president  of  the  Wyoming 
Farm  Bureau,  Herb  Livingston,  has 
thought  of  a  special  way  in  which  we  can 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  them.  The  idea  is  to 
set  aside  5  minutes  on  Mother's  Day  to 
offer  prayers  for  our  oervlcemen  and 
women  around  the  world. 

I  ^\rx^  It  an  idea  wdl  worth  the  time 
and  effort  of  every  cltlzeD,  so,  I  include 
a  news  release  outlining  the  idea  in  the 
Rsoout: 
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A  DAT   OF   PlATS  I 

Tbe  Prwldent  of  tb«  Btat«i  largest  farm 
organization.  Farm  Bureau,  cabled  on  all  the 
Wyoming  dtlseiu  to  give  Mother's  Day 
greater  meaning  ihla  year  In  special  prayer. 
Herbert  D.  Llrlngston,  Wyoming  Farm  Bu- 
reau Preeldent  from  Newcastle,  urged  all 
Farm  Bureau  members  and  other  Wyoming 
residents  to  set  aside  5  minutes  on  Mother's 
Day  to  offer  prayers  to  honor  and  respect  the 
sacrifices  of  our  servicemen  and  women  who 
are  bound  together  in  defense  of  freedom 
around  the  world.  Livingston  ^d  his  organl- 
Bitlon  Is  asking  the  prayers  p«  offered  be- 
tween 13:30  and  13:35  PM..  S^inday.  May  10. 
If  persons  are  unable  to  set  ijslde  that  par- 
ticular 6-mlnute  period,  Uvlilgston  encoiir- 
aged  them  to  use  any  other  peglod  during  the 
day  for  special  prayers.  i 

"Otir  Nation's  great  progre^  Is  based  on 
Its  most  precious  possession— ffreedom — and 
tills  Is  s\istalned  by  basic  mor4l  and  religious 
concepts.  It  Is  this  freedom.  Which  our  mili- 
tary personnel  defends  aroun4  the  globe  to- 
day. Just  as  the  many  g^en^tlons  before 
them  did.  I  can  think  of  n^  more  fitting 
occasion  than  Mother's  Day  to  express  our 
appreciation."  the  WFB  Presldrnt  concluded. 


ILLINOIS  TOWN  HAS 
CHARM 


WEST 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


OP  nxiNois 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  S,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Ur. 
^>eaker.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  the 
Members'  attention  to  thelattached  ar- 
ticle detailing  some  of  tne  history  of 
Rockford,  Ul..  and  cme  of  1^  leading  in- 
dustries W.  P.  ft  John  Barney. 

As  a  resident  of  Rockford,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to 
acquaint  my  colleagues  «pth  this  the 
second  largest  city  in  Illinois,  its  history, 
its  industries,  and  its  outstanding  edu- 
cational and  cultural  advaiitages. 

The  article  follows:  I 

Illinois'  Bkooiis  T  if  imr  Cirv — ^Rockpobo — 
Has  RiTaAL  Mmwxsr  Chasm 

During  the  19th  century  westward  boimd 
pioneers  foiuid  one  spot  along  a  rocky  river 
In  Illinois  that  was  especially  siilted  to  ford- 
ing their  oxen-drawn  covered  wagons.  Tears 
later,  this  was  to  give  the  young  trading  ool- 
otiy  Its  name — Bockford.  I 

Rock  river  continued  to  play  major  role  In 
Bockford's  growth  as  Industry  settled  along 
tta  banks  to  exploit  Ite  water  power.  Today. 
Bockford  U  nilnoU'  second  largest  city — an 
Industrially  healthy  town  wmch,  from  the 
air  appears  to  sprout  from  tne  surrounding 
fertile  oormtryalde.  Oc  the  long  list  of  com- 
panies located  there  la  W.  F.  4  John  Barnes, 
a  unit  of  BftW's  Automated  iHachlne  dlvl- 
■kn.  I 

The  Bockford  area  was  flrstiopened  up  for 
settlement  on  a  large  scale  aflier  Chief  Black 
Hawk's  Indian  revolt  failed  In  1833.  For  years 
settlers  passed  through  or  established  resi- 
dences nearby,  but  it  was  in  1834  that  Ger- 
manlcus  Kent  and  7%atcher  Blake  founded 
the  town  oOlclally.  Its  central  location  re- 
mains one  of  Rockford's  primary  assets 
today.  I 

Bockford  Is  about  70  miles  inaet  of  Chicago, 
and  other  large  cities — Madlsoo  and  MUwau- 
kae.  Wla.:  Paona  and  Chaapalgn-Urbana 
(borne  of  the  tTnlverslty  of  { Illinois) — are 
equally  aoceeslble.  Bockford  residents  like  to 
say  that,  although  theirs  is  tHe  second  larg- 
est city  In  Illinois  and  Is  close  to  other  ur- 
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ban  areas,  It  "lacks  the  harsh,  Impersonal 
atmosphere  of  the  typical  big  city."  Because 
Bockford  Is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  rolling 
farms  and  forests,  it  has  In  fact  retained 
much  of  the  charm  of  the  smaller  mid- 
western  town. 

Pur  trade  first  brought  settlers  to  the 
Bockford  area,  but  today  no  single  Industry 
dominates  the  city's  industrial  picture.  Rock- 
fcvd  historians  admit  to  only  one  generaliza- 
tion regarding  thelx  city:  "The  example  of 
the  early  settlers,  who  demonstrated  a  wUl- 
ingn^aa  to  work  .  .  .  attracted  like-minded 
people,"  one  chronicler  wrote.  "Their  descen- 
ents  and  immigrants  who  fiocked  to  Rock- 
ford  .  .  .  added  more  skills  and  trade  plus 
managerial  and  financial  talent  that  built  a 
strong  foundation." 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Itself,  is  evidence  of 
this  spirit  Following  the  Civil  War  John 
Barnes  struck  out  on  his  own  after  deciding 
that  there  was  a  market  for  models  of  har- 
vesting machinery.  At  a  time  when  such 
DKKlels  were  being  hand-carved  out  of  wood, 
young  Barnes  developed  his  own  foot-pow- 
ered equipment  for  woodworking.  In  a  few 
years,  other  manufactiirers  learned  of  this 
new  equipment  and  wanted  some  Just  like 
It.  Soon  Barnes  needed  better  metal  working 
machines  on  which  to  build  his  woodwork- 
ing eqtilpment.  He  designed  and  built  his 
own,  and  again  industrialists  who  saw  these 
metal  working  machines  wanted  them.  The 
machinery  business,  begun  In  cramped  quar- 
ters more  than  100  years  ago,  continued  to 
expand  by  meeting  new,  growing  demands. 
Today  it  serves  a  variety  of  fields,  including 
the  automotive,  farm  machinery,  construc- 
tion, nuclear  power  and  machine  tool  In- 
dustries. 

Rockford-ites  also  readily  admit  that  there 
are  drawbacks  that  have  had  to  be  overcome. 
Rockford  lacks  the  raw  materials  for  Its 
primary  Industries.  While  centrally  located. 
It  la  without  low-cost  waterways,  transpor- 
tation available  to  many  of  its  Midwest  rivals. 

Despite  these  things,  Rockford  has  grown 
and  prospered,  perhaps  because  of  the  will- 
ing and  inventive  "like-minded  people"  who 
were  attracted  to  the  town  from  earUeet 
times.  Most  of  Rockford's  leading  industries 
and  business  establishments  like  W.  F.  & 
John  Barnes,  had  humble  beginnings  In 
basement  shops,  rented  garages,  back  stores 
and  shop  rooms. 

Rockford  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading 
macblne  tool  centers  of  the  United  States. 
Based  on  this  and  slmUar  successes,  it  might 
well  have  been  called  "the  Machine  Tool 
City,"  "the  Furniture  City,"  or  "The  Reaper 
City  "  instead  of  the  "Forest  City"  as  It  Is 
officially  designated.  Today  more  than  600 
factories  turn  out  thousands  of  different 
types  of  products,  and  Rockford  can  con- 
fidently boast  of  being  one  of  the  most  diver- 
sified Industrial  communities  In  the  nation. 

The  high  per  capita  Income  has  made 
Rockford  13th  In  the  nation  in  retail  ex- 
penditures per  person,  and  has  established 
the  city  as  a  conununlty  of  homeowners. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  the  city's  homes  are 
owned  by  the  residents  living  in  them.  Rock- 
ford College,  Rock  Valley  Junior  College — 
and  the  nearness  of  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Belolt  College  and  an  extension  pro- 
gram of  the  University  of  nilnols  meet  the 
cotnmunlty's  educational  needs. 

During  leisure  hours,  Rockford's  137,000 
citizens  can  enjoy  nationally  known  musical 
artists  brought  to  the  city  by  the  Rockford 
Community  Concert  Association.  The  Rock- 
ford Symphony  Orchestra  offers  concerts 
throughout  the  year.  The  Rockford  Mendels- 
sohn Club  rounds  out  the  musical  scene  with 
recitals,  operas  and  lecturers  year  round. 

For  outdoor  enthusiasts  there  Is  an  abun- 
dance of  parks,  playgrounds,  forest  preserves 
and  golf  courses.  Nearby  Pierce  Lake  and  the 
Wisconsin  lakes  offer  boating,  water  skiing, 
swimming  and  fishing. 
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All  of  these  factors  steadily  aUract  people 
to  fast-growing  Rockford — and  It  doesn't 
take  a  closer  look  to  see  why  they  consider 
It  a  good  place  to  Uve  and  work. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF   AIJUUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  a 
group  of  elementary  school  children  from 
Northport,  Ala.,  representing  the  Tusca- 
loosa County  schools  safety  patrols  were 
in  Washington  on  their  annual  tour.  In 
connection  with  this  trip,  the  Northport 
Pilot  Club  promoted  an  oratorical  con- 
test in  the  elementary  schools.  This  con- 
test was  among  fifth  graders  who  are 
studying  our  country,  the  lives  of  great 
Americans  and  basic  documents  of  de- 
mocracy in  their  social  studies  classes. 
We  were  privileged  to  hear  the  three  win- 
ners of  this  contest,  Robert  H.  Kuehner. 
Crestmont  Elementary  School;  Jon  El- 
more, Northport  Elementary  School;  and 
Van  James,  Vestavla  Elementary  School, 
address  various  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tors today  in  Washington.  I  am  honored 
to  present  remarks  made  by  these  stu- 
dents for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Democrart  in  Action 
(By  Robert  H.  Kuehner) 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  for  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  of  the  people,  whose  Just  powers 
are  derived  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
A  democracy  Is  a  republic.  One  sovereign  na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  states.  A  perfect  un- 
ion, one  and  Inseparable,  established  upon 
the  principles  of  freedom:  Equality,  Justice, 
and  Humanity,  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes.  We  call  it  a 
democracy,  but  the  form  of  our  gjovemment 
Is  a  federal  republic.  It  is  a  federal  republic 
because  the  government  acts  through  elected 
representatives  Of  the  people.  It  is  a  fed- 
eral republic  because  we  are  a  union  or 
federation  of  self-governing  states. 

When  we  refer  to  the  term  "democracy", 
we  usually  refer  to  a  form  of  government, 
but  democracy  Is  also  a  way  of  life 

Democratic  laws  and  Institutions  do  not 
gueirantee  that  democracy  will  succeed. 
People  must  work  constantly  for  democratic 
freedom.  Many  countries  have  lost  democracy 
because  the  people  did  not  help  govern  them- 
selves by  taking  part  In  public  affairs.  Two 
conditions  must  exist  If  a  person  Is  to  take 
part  Intelligently  In  his  government:  First, 
he  must  be  Informed,  and  second,  he  must 
act  on  his  knowledge  at  all  times. 

The  most  Important  obligation  of  a  public 
official  Is  to  look  upon  public  office  as  a 
tr\ist. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  It  is  important 
for  myself,  and  every  other  citizen  to  re- 
spect the  laws  and  flags  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

DncociacT  nf  Action 
(By  Jon  Elmore) 

All  of  us  love  and  enjoy  our  freedom.  We 
take  the  American  way  of  life  for  granted. 
It  Is  good  for  us  to  stop  and  examine  our 
feelings  toward  liberty  and  to  count  our 
blessings.  Before  we  can  talk  about  Democ- 
racy In  Action,  we  must  know  what  democ- 
racy it. 

What  is  democracy?  In  the  c^ienlng  lines 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence,  Thomas  Jefferson  clearly 
and  simply  sUted  the  basic  principles  of 
what  we  caU  democracy.  "All  men  are  en- 
dowed by  their  creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights — among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  hi^plneas."  Unalienable 
rights  are  those  rights  which  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  the  people — not  by  the  govern- 
ment, not  even  by  the  people  themselves. 
The  pages  of  American  History  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  brave  men  fighting  and 
dying  to  preserve  this  same  democracy.  Cou- 
rageous men  have  led  In  battles  where  vic- 
tory seemed  Impossible.  Our  national  an- 
them was  written  as  Francis  Scott  Key  peered 
through  gunamoke  at  Old  Olory.  KnovHivg 
about  the  past  Is  not  enough.  We  must  work 
hard  to  be  worthy  of  our  heritage. 

What  part  can  young  Americans  play  in 
this  struggle?  Tes,  It  U  a  struggle,  for  we 
read  about  young  people  refusing  the  privi- 
lege of  defending  our  country.  On  television 
we  have  seen  the  American  flag  torn  and 
trampled.  We  know  that  a  person  no  longer 
has  the  right  to  protect  what  Is  his  without 
endangering  his  own  life.  Young  people  on 
our  college  campuses  take  advantage  of 
others,  rebelling  against  truth.  Yes,  on  every 
hand  we  see  forces  at  work,  determined  to 
destroy  democracy.  We  must  be  more  deter- 
mined to  become  better  citizens  in  heart, 
mind  and  body. 

The  members  of  oxir  Safety  Patrol  have 
many  opportunities  to  practice  democracy. 
We  encourag^e  good  safety  rules,  better  be- 
havior and  citizenship  In  and  outside  of 
school.  Respecting  the  rights  of  others  and 
sharing  are  the  secrets  of  the  American  way 
of  life  being  the  greatest  life  on  earth. 

Young  Americans  should  strive  for  the  best 
education  possible.  We  need  to  keep  up  with 
progress  being  made  In  the  flelds  of  science, 
health  and  education  and  adapt  to  these 
changes  In  our  environment.  Learning  about 
other  people's  needs  makes  us  more  aware  of 
how  fortunate  we  are  to  be  proud  Americans. 
Oiir  boys  are  fighting  In  Viet  Nam  this  very 
moment  to  show  the  people  of  the  world 
that  our  country  does  care  about  them — that 
our  country  wants  all  people  to  be  free.  ThU 
i»  Democracy  in  Actiont 

Living  in  America  Is  a  precious  privilege! 
But  our  forefathers  sweated  blood  and  tears 
and  suffered  even  death  for  democracy.  We. 
the  young  people  of  this  school,  this  town, 
this  state  and  this  nation  have  a  great 
responslbUlty  1  We  must  r\m  the  race  and 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom.  We 
must  fight  to  defend  what  we  know  Is  right. 
Yes,  our  world  is  changing!  But  the  changes 
may  be  for  our  good  if  we  have  dreams  like 
the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  who  said:  "Men 
look  at  things  the  way  they  are  and  say  why? 
I  dream  of  things  that  never  were  and  say, 
why  not?  This  is  Democracy  in  Action.  Thank 
you. 

Why  I  Lnu  America 
(By  Van  James) 
I  stand  before  you  today  to  tell  you  why 
I  like  America,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and 
problems  of  this  great  country.  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  are  familiar  with  these  problems 
so  I  will  not  attempt  to  elaborate  on  them 
becaiise  I  etUl  like  America.  Why  do  I  like 
America?  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons.  In 
America  we  have  many  freedoms  and  rights 
which  Include  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  choice.  Also  the  freedom  of  question  where 
there  U  a  doubt.  You  might  wonder  what  I 
mean  by  doubt.  As  you  know,  we  believe  In 
the  Inalienable  rights  of  every  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  color.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  much  hatred  and  prejudice 
against  others  In  the  hearts  of  some  people. 
What  Is  America  doing  to  correct  this  In  order 
to  make  it  a  more  desirable  place  in  which 
to  live?  I  feel  that  some  young  and  older 
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people  also  are  rebelling  against  many  thing! 
and  perhaps  this  Is  right  In  some  cases.  Who 
am  I  to  Judge?  This  goes  back  to  our  freedom 
of  reUglon  and  only  Gtod  can  judge.  However, 
I  can  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
la  the  way  to  correct  our  problems,  which 
are  varied.  I  firmly  believe  that  when  we  leam 
to  love  and  work  with  our  fellow  man  as 
Christ  has  taught  us  to  do,  then  and  only 
then  will  America's  problems  begin  to  cease. 

In  spite  of  these,  American  Is  still  a  beauti- 
ful and  wonderful  country  in  which  to  Uve 
and  I  would  choose  none  other  to  Uve  In. 
America — America  with  Its  beauUful  parks, 
lovely  scenery  and  great  Christian  heritage 
Is  my  Country  I 

Aren't  you  glad  you  Uve  In  America  the 
Beautiful  also?  Thank  you. 


UNIVERSAL  AND  COMPULSORY 
HEALTH  INSURANCE:  FULL  SPEED 
AHEAD  AND  DAMN  THE  CONSE- 
QUENCES 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Kissouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Odin  W.  An- 
derson, Ph.  D.,  recently  delivered  a  most 
profound  speech  before  the  smnual  con- 
gress of  the  American  College  of  Hospital 
Administrators,  in  Chicago,  ni. 

Professor  Anderson  is  an  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Health  Admin- 
istration, in  Chicago,  HI. 

The  information  he  has  set  forth  In 
his  remarks  are  conclusiMis  drawn  from 
a  lifetime  of  teaching  and  study. 

I  was  particularly  intrigued  by  Profes- 
sor Anderson's  recognition  of  the  need 
for  long-term,  or  catastrophic  type  as- 
sistance in  health  care  planning.  This  is 
the  predominant  feature  in  a  new  con- 
cept of  health  care  that  I  plan  to  offer  in 
the  form  of  legislation  for  the  «)proval 
of  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

I  offer  this  most  timely  and  interesting 
speech  to  all  those  interested  in  what 
could  easily  become  this  Nation's  great- 
est area  of  concern  for  the  1970'8. 

The  speech  f  oUows : 
Universal  and  Comptjlsort  Health  Insur- 
ance:  Full  Speed  Ahead  and  Damn  the 

Consequences 

(By  Odin  W.  Anderson,  Ph.  D.) 

I.   THE   BACKGROUND 

The  re-emergence  of  universal  and  ooea- 
pvUsory  health  Insurance  as  a  viable  poUtlcal 
Issue — and  In  a  Republican  administration — 
after  being  quiescent  since  1952  bears  some 
examination.  This  Issue  Is  for  the  first  time 
cutting  across  parties,  one  of  the  early  signs 
of  consensus  creation  in  our  political  process. 
Many  of  us  In  this  audience  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  proposed  universal  health  in- 
surance legislation  which  was  left  simmering 
on  the  back  burner  of  the  Congressional 
kitchen  stove  from  1939  to  1963.  It  Is  also  of 
more  than  passing  political  Interest  that 
none  of  this  legislation — the  usual  trium- 
virate of  sponsors  being  the  euphonious  com- 
bination of  Democrats  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell — waa  ever  brought  to  the  floor. 

There  were  probably  two  main  reasons,  not 
to  mention  many  lesser  ones,  for  this  poUtloal 
coyness.  First,  the  Social  Security  Act  (Its 
public  health  sector  notwithstanding)  was 
primarily  concerned  with  Income  mainte- 
nance and  transfer  payments.  I.e.,  the  Income 
redlstelbutlon  aspects  to  mitigate  and  pre- 
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vent  destitution.  The  seoond  major  reason 
was  that  Congress  wa«  frightened  about  rais- 
ing taxes  in  a  country  where  politicians  are 
BO  directly  and  quickly  responsive  to  the 
moods  of  the  electorate — sUent  or  noisy.  As 
all  politicians  in  democracies  know,  the  tax 
lasvie  is  the  exposed  nerve  of  the  political 
process,  the  painful  balancing  point  between 
the  private  and  pubUc  sectors  or.  If  you  will, 
between  "private  affluence  and  public 
sqxialor".  Otherwise,  in  our  recently  passed 
tax  bill  there  vrould  not  have  been  a  reduc- 
tion for  everybody,  rich  and  poor  alike;  to 
paraphrase  OrweU,  all  reductions  were  un- 
equal but  some  were  more  unequal  than 
others. 

Americans  continue  to  have  the  reason- 
able beUef  that  the  chief  problem  of  peo- 
ple Is  an  adequate  Income;  assure  people 
money  and  they  can  In  turn  buy  the  goods 
and  services  they  think  they  need  and 
want — ^Including  personal  health  services 
through  voluntary  Insurance.  The  usual  and 
reasonable  theory  would  have  It  that  if  peo- 
ple have  the  money,  they  can  express  choice 
within  a  range  of  goods  and  services,  and 
supply  wlU  then  rise  to  meet  this  choice, 
given  no  artificial  restrictions  on  supply. 
The  opposite  of  this  Is  the  willingness  of 
people  to  have  a  restricted  supply  and  ac- 
cept rationing,  queuing,  and  directed  plan- 
ning so  as  to  restrain  rising  costs  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  health  system.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  reason  why,  so  far.  the  var- 
ious levels  of  government  in  the  United 
States  own  and  operate  so  Uttle  of  the  health 
services  enterprise  and  Intervene  gently  in 
the  operation  of  the  enterprise.  When  gov- 
ernment has  been  given  a  mandate — notably 
Titles  18  and  19,  better  known  as  Medicare 
and  Medicaid — it  has  had  to  buy  services 
from  the  private  sector,  competing  for  scarce 
resources  and  thereby  stimulating  rising 
prices.  Except  for  the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act  In  1946  (HUl-Burton) ,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  given  UtUe 
financial  and  legal  resources  to  increase  the 
supply  commensurate  with  recent  legislative 
mandates. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  face  of  Impending 
universal  health  Insurance  legislation,  the 
private  sector  wUl  be  plugged  Into  a  finan- 
cial mechanism  which  InherenUy — certainly 
historicaUy— sets  quite  arbitrary  limits  to 
funding  much  sooner  than  the  private  sec- 
tor. Further,  It  Is  undoubtedly  hoped  not 
only  that  universal  health  Insurance  wUl  set 
limits  to  funds  but  also  that  those  who  dis- 
tribute the  funds  can  have  a  large  part  In 
determining  the  restructuring  of  the  deliv- 
ery methods.  Current  prevaUlng  Judgment 
among  the  proponents  of  universal  health 
Insurance  Is  that  the  present  system  (or 
nonsystem)  Is  In  a  shambles  and  needs  to 
be  restructured.  This  U  quite  an  undertak- 
ing In  a  society  which  stlU  fundamentaUy 
uses  the  carrot  rather  than  the  stick  in  get- 
ting things  done.  The  difficulties  of  this 
undertaking  are  compounded  even  more 
when  there  Is  legitimate  disagreement  about 
organizational  structures,  range  of  services 
to  be  covered  and  methods  of  paying  ven- 
dors. Of  if  one  wishes  to  take  an  even 
less  sanguine  view,  there  Is  no  monopoly 
on  confusion  as  to  how  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems in  the  health  field.  Several  commU- 
sion  reports — with  a  proper  mix  of  dtlzen 
and  professional  repreeentativee — testify  to 
that,  and  more  recently  the  brand  new  ex- 
perts on  medical  care  In  Fortune  and  Busi- 
ness Week,  to  whom  the  solutions  are  self- 
evident.  Universal  and  compulsory  health  In- 
surance la  the  last  tmtrted  alternative  In  this 
country;  and  It  appears  to  be  beUeved  that 
such  an  alternative  will  make  It  easier  to 
solve  the  problems  that  are  now  besetting 
us — certainly  It  cannot  possibly  make  u» 
worse  off. 
I  believe  what  Is  novel  about  the  current 
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Interest  in  unlvers*!  health  tasiirance  In 
thla  country  in  comparison  wlttt  enactments 
of  such  Insurance  In  other  c^untrlee  and 
previous  Justifications  In  this  country  Is  that 
the  stimulus  seems  to  stem  f^m  concern 
with  rapidly  rising  expenditures^  rather  than 
the  usual  stimulus  of  sharing:  the  risk  of 
costly  episodes  of  Illness  or  to  asfelst  the  low- 
Income  classes.  Undoubtedly  th<  stimulus  of 
sharing  risk  Is  present  In  view  of  rather  in- 
adequate health  insurance  benel  It  levels,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  belief  thdt.  once  the 
government  gets  control  of  the  funding,  ex- 
penditures will  be  contained  within  whatever 
may  be  regarded  as  tolerable  limits.  In  thU 
context  poUtlcaUy  tolerable  limits.  By  mak- 
ing a  primary  issue  of  rising  copts,  the  sup- 
port of  the  broad  middle  class  is;  enlisted,  the 
so-called  vital  center  and  the  ultimate  agent 
of  political  change.  There  are  l^ltlmate  so- 
cial and  moral  reasons  for  some  form  of  uni- 
versal and  compulsory  health  insurance  in 
keeping  with  the  val»e  of  health  care  as  a 
right  rather  than  as  a  privilege.  RatlonallM- 
tlon  of  the  system,  i.e..  according  to  some 
set  of  scientifically  determined  ^jeclflcatlons. 
Is  not  one  of  them,  and  to  lm»ly  that  uni- 
versal health  insurance  can  solv^  the  problem 
of  rising  expenditures  In  any  mtlonal  way  U 
political  mischief.  It  smacks  of  the  continu- 
ing propensity  of  Americans  to  simplistic 
solutions  for  complicated  problepis. 

The  democratic  political  prooeas — particu- 
larly the  American  variety— Is  a  wonder  to 
behold  because  of  the  tremen*)us  range  of 
Interest  groups  and  the  very  open  nature  of 
political  and  public  policy  debate  It  is  what 
an  English  economist  called  ♦rlotoxia  plu- 
rallam".'  in  comparison  with  his  own  coun- 
try and  Sweden  where  respecUve  parliaments 
are  chiefly  ratifying  instruments  after  all 
parties  at  Interest  have  had  their  day  In 
cioaed  sessions.  Although  royal  commission 
reports  and  parliamentary  debates  are  weU 
publicized  In  the  newspapers.  It  U  virtually 
too  late  for  unbridled  pressure  groups  to  have 
an  effect.  In  our  system,  holrever — and  I 
make  no  value  Judgment  here-«— complicated 
Issues  become  political  tradeoff^  right  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  resulting  In  sliootlng-from- 
the-hlp-poUcy  making,  and  delicate  enter- 
prises such  as  health  services  go  through  a 
severe  mangling.  What  I  am  si^iply  pointing 
out  is  that  our  political  prooes^  Is  responaive 
to  the  Issues  once  enough  peopti  and  pressure 
groups  convince  Congress  that  tfbere  Is  politi- 
cal pay-dirt  in  being  for  at  igslnst  some- 
thing. Both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  illus- 
trations of  this  process  of  exquisite  political 
maneuvering  resulting  In  mMlcal  adminis- 
trative complexiaes.  But  I  guass  this  U  the 
way  we  like  it;  we  are  Tllllna  to  live  with 
the  consequences  of  this  political  process. 
It  would  seem  to  be  expensive  poth  In  terms 
of  money  and  effort,  but  we  ire  willing  to 
endure  such  consequences  ratl^er  than  have 
no  leglslaUon  at  all.  As  observed  pictur- 
esquely by  the  late  Professor  Morton  Qrod- 
Klns,  PoUtlcal  Science.  University  of  Chicago. 
access  to  the  politicians  and  political  Interest 
groups  in  this  country  U  so  ♦pen  that  our 
system  U  a  system  of  "multiple  cracks"  and 
leglslaUon  resuiu  In  a  "marble  cake".» 

The  poUUcal  bargaining  wUi  be  particu- 
larly intense  because  whenever  Congress 
facee  an  Issue  of  redlstrlbutto*  of  resources, 
taking  from  oce  segment  of  society  to  give 
to  others,  as  an  egaUtArtan  health  insurance 
act  does,  the  question  then  becomes  who 
shares  what  with  whom?  Wl|o  contributes 
more  tlMua  they  get  In  return?  Is  there 
enough  for  everybody  accordltig  to  self-de- 
termined standards  as  to  what  Is  regarded 
M  enough?  Or  wUl  a  large  enough  segment 
of  the  population  buy  services  outside  of 
tbe  universal  health  Insuranc*  system  as  to 
vltUte  the  whole  principle  of  "to  each  ac- 
oordlBg  to  his  need  and  from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability".  As  I  bopei  I  am  making 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

<le«r.  I  believe  In  the  American  political 
t>rocess — a  process  which  U  exceedingly  well 
estaMlshed.  In  any  case — but  my  concern  Is 
rather  directed  to  how  this  iMWsees  can  be 
manipulated  for  the  Improvement  and  ex- 
pcuislon  of  the  health  services.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  emerging  poUtlcal  strategies 
worry  me. 

After  this  rather  long  introduction,  I  wish 
to  move  In  some  detail  on  specific  problems 
and  Issues  which  I  believe  umversal  and 
compulsory  health  Insurance  will  solve  com- 
pletely, solve  only  In  part  or  not  solve  at 
all.  This  means  I  must  separate  generic  prob- 
lems m  any  health  service  system  from  those 
which  can  be  mitigated  by  some  form  of  gov- 
erment  Intervention. 

n.  mcoLOCiCAL  issues 
A.  CompuUion 
During  the  Forties  the  issue  of  compul- 
sion. I.e..  compulsory  taxation  of  one  kind 
or  another  for  the  financing  of  universal 
health  insvirance,  seemed  to  be  the  keystone 
Issue  overarching  all  others,  and.  in  fact, 
confusing  them.  Government  was  Interfer- 
ing with  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  to 
spend  his  Income  as  he  wished;  the  patient 
would  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  certain  doc- 
tor; the  doctor  would  be  compelled  to  take 
all  patients  and  compelled  to  practice  for 
arbitrarily  set  fees,  or  possibly  even  a  salary. 
Currently,  this  Issue  of  compulsion  seems 
not  to  be  a  poimcally  viable  one  for  a  com- 
plex set  of  reasons. 

First,  foreign  experience  has  shown  that  It 
is  pOESlble  to  have  free  choice  of  doctor,  vari- 
ous methods  of  paying  doctors,  and  some 
variety  of  practice,  and  doctors  remain  In 
strong  bargaining  pwsltions  regarding  pro- 
fessional and  financial  prerogatives.  Then 
there  has  been  a  rather  complete  acceptance 
of  the  method  of  compulsory  taxation  for 
oollecOve  purposes.  The  social  Eecurtty  pen- 
sions, the  Medicare  Act  for  the  Aged — Title 
18.  and  the  withholding  system  for  personal 
income  taxes  have  resolved  this  Issue  In 
practice.  Further,  enrollment  in  voluntary 
health  insurance  is  so  frequently  a  condition 
of  employment  that  an  employee  has  In 
many  cases  no  choice  of  whether  or  not  to 
Join.  For  a  while,  the  controversy  seemed  to 
be  centered  on  good  compulsion  or  bad  com- 
pvUslon.  but  now  even  this  distinction  has 
disappeared. 

B.  Sources  of  funda 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  are  more  im- 
portant Issues  than  that  of  compulsion,  and 
they  related  mainly  to  sotirces  and  amount 
of  funds  and  sources  and  methods  of  con- 
trols on  quantity,  quality,  and  organization. 
It  is  the  power  of  the  purse  rather  than  the 
power  over  citizen  financial  participation 
which  bears  on  the  enormous  Influence  that 
a  source  of  funding  has  on  the  general  op- 
eration of  a  health  service  when  the  amount 
of  f\inds  Is  increasingly  centralized  and  be- 
comes subject  to  political  tradeoffs.  In  this 
connection,  the  term  political  Is  not  a  dirty 
word  but  rather  a  process  of  policy  formula- 
tion and  bargaining  where  many  interests 
have  high  stakes.  Historically,  however,  I 
have  not  been  Impressed  with  our  govern- 
ment's generosity  In  financing  health  and 
welfare  services — Medicare  to  the  contrary 
because  the  honeymoon  is  over,  but  Medicaid 
not  to  the  contrary,  because  the  honeymoon 
did  not  even  start  in  that  program :  the  bride 
with  her  relatively  small  dowry  from  general 
tax  revenue  was  found  too  demanding  right 
from  the  start.  I  see  government  as  an  im- 
portant and  for  certain  purposes  a  strategic 
souroe  of  funds,  but  I  do  not  see  It  as  an 
ample  source  of  funds  If  It  becomes  the  main 
source. 

C.  Xqualixinff  aooeu 

I  place  equalizing  access  regardless  of  in- 
come and  residence  under  Ideology  because 
this  is  a  value  which  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
rational  discussion.  When  society  raises  a 
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certain  value  to  a  moral  and  now  apparently 
legal  right,  the  impact  on  implementation  Is 
Inealctilable.  It  means.  In  effect,  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  legal  recourse  on  the  part  of  dis- 
affected  clt'zens  Is  Increased.  The  right  to 
health  services  becomes  a  civil  right  parallel 
to  the  right  to  Justice.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
this  noble  principle,  but  I  do  wish  to  point 
out  that,  as  In  the  case  of  Justice,  provision 
of  health  care  becomes  a  Utopian  principle, 
and  the  necessary  myth  of  equality  Is  created 
without    the    compensatory    mechanism    of 
some  sort  of  a  tax-supported  health  confes- 
sional when  we  fall  short  of  Utopian  objec- 
tives, as  we  always  do.  Tbe  people  in  the 
health    field    are    very    masochlastlc;    they 
writhe  with  pleasure  when  they  are  scolded 
for  not  attaining  Utopian  goals,  and  the  only 
outlet  for  guilt  Is  to  get  mad  at  other  doc- 
tors, patients,  and  hospitals,  and  themselves. 
You  either  accept  the  principle  of  equal 
access  ss  part  of  a  humane  society  or  you 
don't.    I   gather,   however,   the   principle   is 
now  generally  accepted  in  this  country.  The 
controversy    centers    on    level    of    attain- 
ment— I.e.,  short  of  perfection.  I  do  not  see 
universal  and  compulsory  health  insurance. 
In  itself,  necessarily  equalling  access  if  all 
It  doee  is  help  people  pay  for  services  when 
the  supply  Is  not  assured.  Any  system  I  can 
conceive  of  or  have  seen  can  only  approxi- 
mate equalization  of  access.  Further,  cur- 
rently  underservlced   areas   must   be   given 
priority  as  target  areas  for  planned  intro- 
duction of  services  like  health  centers.  An 
Important  aspect  of  equal  access  Is  that  of 
accees  to  services  of  at  least  certain  stand- 
ards,  and   an   attempt   to  spread  a   certain 
standard  more  evenly  over  the  population. 
Universal  and  compulsory  health  Insurance, 
therefore,   will   no  more   assure  the  supply 
of  services  at  a  minimum  quality  than  does 
our  current  voluntexy  health  Insurance  and 
Medicare.  Equalisation  of  access  will  require 
a  lot  more  than  a  mere  financing  mecha- 
nism. It  will  require  a  policy  of  what  the 
British  now  call   "positive  discrimination," 
the   government   doing   more   for   one   seg- 
ment of  the  population  than  another  seg- 
ment, as  a  form  of  over-compensation  for 
past    deprivations.    Otherwise,    the    health 
services    will    gravitate    toward    a    double 
standard,  one  for  the  poor  axxd  one  for  tbe 
well-to-do. 

m.    ISS1TX8   or   aCPLKKXIfTATION 

I  now  wUh  to  deal  with  the  practical  Is- 
sue of  Implementation  and  administration. 
It  Is  at  this  stage  ttiat  the  technical  experts 
move  in  and  put  together  a  plan  to  carry 
out  the  mandate.  Thla  Is  the  stage  of  so- 
cial engineering  and.  In  the  health  services 
particularly,  a  stage  which  Is  characterized 
as  one  of  drawing  on  Informed  opinion  and 
beet  estimates  and  hoping  for  a  minimum 
of  Inevitable  unintended  consequences.  This 
Is  a  charitable  description;  usually  It  Is  one 
mad  scramble  to  meet  legislative  deadlines. 

Once  universal  and  compulsory  health  in- 
surance Is  agreed  to  be  the  chief  financing 
mechanism  for  health  services  and  as  a 
means  of  inducing  organizational  changes, 
there  are  a  number  of  major  policy  Issues 
which  must  be  faced.  In  order  to  deal  with 
them  adequately  there  must  be  built  into  the 
legislation  the  power  and  the  means  to  do 
so.  The  extent  to  which  such  power  will  be 
given,  and,  if  given,  to  what  degree  major 
Issues  osoi  be  resolved  even  then,  will  be 
examined. 

A.  Supply 

Even  though  tbe  demand  has  increased 
tremendously  since  the  Thirties — admission 
rates  to  general  hospitals  have  more  than 
doubled  and  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  see  a  physician  at  least  once  in 
a  year  has  also  almost  doubled — the  ratio 
of  hospital  beds  and  pitysldans  to  popula- 
tion baa  rsmalned  almost  constant.  In  other 
words  thsss  resources  relative  to  population 
have  absorbed  a  tremendous  increase  in  de- 
mand  with   only  a  slight   Increase   In  r*- 
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sources.  Predictions  are  that  this  balance 
wlU  not  continue  because  of  the  increas- 
ing and  shlfUng  age-composition  of  the 
population  and  ever  increasing  demand.  Re- 
sources wUl  fall  behind,  necessitating  a  much 
tighter  operation  of  the  health  services. 
There  will  be  more  people,  more  disease, 
more  technology,  and  more  money.  Obvious- 
ly, universal  and  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance will  stimulate  further  demand  without 
a  commensurate  Increase — at  least  accord- 
ing to  present  plans — in  the  supply.  The 
magic  word  Is  reorganization. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  cannot  Increase 
the  number  of  physicians  and  supporting 
personnel,  but  particularly  physicians,  fast 
enough,  I  can  only  say  that  we  can  do  so  if 
we  want  to.  U  there  is  anything  this  coun- 
try is  good  at.  it  is  production,  from  auto- 
mobiles to  babies,  and  a  crash  program  to 
increase  health  personnel  seems  possible 
given  the  acceptance  of  the  policy.  Sweden, 
for  example,  U  increasing  lu  physician  sup- 
ply by  60  per  cent  In  less  than  ten  years 
through  a  deliberate  public  poUcy.  and  med- 
ical studenu  are  already  in  the  pipeline. 

B.  The  poor 
Supply,  obviously,  has  some  bearing  on 
our  ability  to  equalize  access,  because  the 
more  generous  the  supply,  the  easier  it 
should  be  to  distribute  resotirces  to  people 
In  poverty  and  niral  areas.  The  cxirrent 
thinking  seems  to  be  one  of  sharing  the 
present  resources  with  the  poor  and  people 
in  rural  areas  through  universal  health  in- 
surance. It  wo\Ud  seem  to  me  that  universal 
health  Insurance  would  make  it  even  worse 
for  the  poverty  areas  unless  there  is  a  policy 
of  increasing  the  number  of  physicians  and 
supporting  personnel  and  of  establishing 
many  health  centers  as  outreaches  of  the 
large  hospitals  and  medical  centers.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  the  self-supporting  elements 
of  the  popuUtlon— by  far  the  larger  seg- 
ment—will tolerate  a  substantial  sharing  of 
the  resources  without  an  Increase  In  these 
resources. 

C.  Sources  of  funds 
Sources  and  methods  of  funding  are  to 
some    degree     a     poUtlcal     issue     and     to 
some  degree  a  matter  of  rational  tax  poUcy. 
Invariably,  the  two  become  intertwined  with 
poUtlcal  considerations  becoming  dominant. 
I.e.,  a  matter  of  national  priorities.  Already, 
as  in  the  case  of  health  services,  there  are 
two  schools  of  thought:   pay-roU  deductions 
by  means  of  the  Social  Securtty  Act  and/or 
general  taxes.  Of  the  two,  the  progressive  In- 
come tax  is  quite  obviously  the  more  equita- 
ble from  an  egalitarian  standpoint  while  the 
pay-roU  tax  Is  actually  moderately  regres- 
sive. EgaUtarlanism,  however,  must  be  bal- 
anced  with   the   kind   of  soxirces  of   funds 
which  are  most  responsive  to  the  constantly 
changing  and  expanding  needs  of  the  health 
services.  Of  these  two  types,  neither  would 
be  very  responsive,  for  an  act  of  Congress  is 
required  to  change  the  rates  of  taxation.  My 
own  poelUon  in  case  of  \miversal  health  in- 
surance would  favor  the  pay-roll  tax  because 
it  Is  highly  visible,  can  be  easily  earmarked, 
and  is  leas  likely  to  compete  directly  with 
other  national  priorities  as  would  be  true 
of  the  general  tax  funds.  I  beUeve  It  Is  plau- 
sible to  assume  that  a  diversity  of  sources  of 
funds  wlU  resxUt  in  more  funds  than  wUl  a 
highly  centralized  source.  There  Is  some  evi- 
dence for  this  as  well.  A  British  health  econ- 
omist, Brian  Abel-Smith,  made  such  obser- 
vation in  a  study  of  the  expenditures  for 
health  services  In  29  countries  with  a  va- 
riety   of    taxing   methods.'    A    pay-roll    tax 
shared   by    employer   and    employees   could 
stlU  be  a  stimulus  for  ooUective  bargaining 
between  labor  and  management  as  to  rela- 
tive shares  to  be  ooUected  from  each.  The 
ultimate  authority,  of  course,  would  be  Oo^ 
gress.  It  Is  also  conceivable  that,  no  matter 
how  the  money  U  raised,  there  wiU  still  be 
employees  who  want  better  health  insurance 
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coverage  than  a  universal  health  insurance 
program  Is  prepared  to  provide,  certainly  at 
the  beginning,  and,  as  for  the  poor,  they  need 
a  subsidized  comprehensive  health  service. 
This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  what 
Is  descriptively  called  the  benefit-package  in 
voluntary  health  Insurance. 
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D.  The  Benefit  package 
The  benefit-package  Is,  of  course,  closely 
related  to  the  total  cost  of  health  In- 
surance. This  country,  more  than  others, 
seems  to  accept  the  concept  of  health  In- 
surance as  the  risk  of  incurring  costs  for 
unpredictable  contingencies  of  medical  care 
episodes.  At  the  same  time  the  concept  of 
financial  risk  becomes  diluted  by  the  op- 
posite concept  of  a  health  service.  These 
polar  concepts  Imply  quite  different  philoso- 
phlee  of  how  people  are  to  buy  and  receive 
health  services,  and.  In  turn,  how  services 
are  to  be  organized  and  delivered.  In  the  rtsk 
concept,  the  underlying  philosophy  Is  one  of 
giving  people  the  money  so  that  they  can 
pay  for  services  as  contingencies  arise.  In  the 
health  service  concept,  the  philosophy  is  one 
of  providing  services  to  people  In  a  highly 
structtired  and  organized  system. 

It  Is  highly  unUkely  that  a  universal  health 
Insurance   program   will    move   immediately 
Into  paying  for  the  whole  range  of  personal 
health  services  and  with  no  deductible  or  co- 
Insurance.  The  cost  of  such  a  beneflt-package 
would   be   much   greater   than   Congress   Is 
likely   to   authorize  either   through   payroll 
deduction  or  general  taxation.  I.e.,  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax.  Nor  do  I  see  the  poeslbUlty 
of    reorganizing    substantially    our    current 
delivery    methods   into    group-practice    and 
salaried  units.  Group  practice-salaried  units 
are  also  costly  In  absolute  terms,  even  though 
their  proponent*  claim  they  cost  less  than 
the  prevalUng  method  of  deUverlng  services. 
Nor  do  I  see  Congress  willing  to  harness  the 
medical  profession  against  Its  coUectlve  will. 
The  Inherentiy  high  costs  will  dictate  frag- 
mentation of  the  total  range  of  health  serv- 
ices by  limitations  on  length  of  stay,  leaving 
out  certain  types  of  services,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  deductibles  and  co-insurance.  Medi- 
care is  certainly  a  precedent  here.  All  the 
limitations  built  Into  the  Medicare  program 
undoubtedly  reflect   the  fear  of  costs,  and 
the  patient  Is  asked  to  share  part  of  them. 
As  long  as  government  does  not  own  the 
faclUtles  or  hire   the   personnel,  it  has   to 
think  of  benefit-packages  in  the  terms  de- 
scr«)ed.  _^„  . 

It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  this  wlU  be 
done  rationally  tinder  the  best  of  circum- 
stances. Short  of  a  comprehensive  health 
service — which  I  do  not  think  Is  In  the 
cards  now — a  relatively  low-cost  health  In- 
surance program  In  terms  of  an  acceptable 
tax  Increase  would  be  a  major  medical  type 
of  beneflt-package  to  cover  the  now  quite 
frequent  high  cost  episodes,  after  the  first 
$100  or  whatever  threshold  is  accepted  and 
with  arbitrary  celUngs.  StiU  the  lure  of  first 
dollar  coverage  Is  always  there  and  must  be 
contended  with  t)ecause  the  pubUc  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  It  and  seems  to  want 

The  term  episode,  however,  suggests  a 
short-term,  acute  and  expensive  Ulness. 
Health  insurance  to  date  has  been  geared 
U>  this  Umlted  concept.  But  there  Is  also 
the  long  episode,  if  1  may  stretch  a  term,  of 
long-term  and,  on  average,  more  expensive 
care  which  Is  a  heavy  and  constant  drain  on 
family  flnances.  The  first  priority,  then, 
should  be  expensive  episodes  or  an  InteUl- 
(tent  application  of  the  malor  medical  con- 
cept. It  would  seem  that  Is  the  malor  medical 
concept  which  U  the  most  rational  one  In  our 
affluent  society  for,  say,  80  per  cent  of  the 
population.  For  the  other  20  per  cent,  other 
arrangements  need  to  be  made  for  fully-paid 
comprehensive  health  services. 

E.  Methods  of  payment 
Universal  health  Insurance  does  not  solve 
the  chronic  problems  of  methods  of  paying 
providers  of  services.*  Presumably,  the  nego- 


tiations between  hospitals  and  tbe  govern- 
ment take  place  within  a  narrower  range  of 
alternatives  thaij  in  a  voluntary  context  be- 
cause the  government  becomes  the  primary 
source   of   funds,    rather   than   one   among 
several  others.  Perhaps  a  primarily  govern- 
mental   source    of    funds    can    hasten    the 
standardization   of   reimbtirsement   to   hos- 
pitals,  and   the   grouping  of   hospitals  into 
some  sort  of   logical  categories  as   to  size, 
equipment,  and  patient  mU,  but  the  prob- 
lem  of   Inherently   high    cost    will    remain. 
Workable  concepts  of  efBciency  are  no  more 
likely  in  a  governmental  system  than  In  a 
voluntary   system   because    a   workable   and 
systematic  reimbursement  method  involving 
quantity.  quaUty,  and  Internal  efficiency  of 
arrangements  and  purchasing  has  not  been 
invented  yet.  I  even  venture  to  guess  that 
the  nature  of  health  services  U  such  that  It 
wiU  never  be  Invented  in  a  sense  satUfactory 
to    those    who    have    the    responslbiUty    for 
pubUc  accountablUty  If   I  can  Judge  from 
foreign  experience.  In  this  connection  I  read 
with  some  sympathetic  amusement  the  re- 
marks of  the  economist  Victor  Fuchs  in  an 
Issue  of  Hospitals  about  devising  incentives 
for   hospital   efficiency   in   order   to   reduce 
costs:   "WeU",  he  said.  "It  Is  dlfflcult".  but 
with  muted  optimism,  he  continued  "I  would 
contend  that  it  Is  not  impossible. "»  And  only 
two  paragraphs  later  he  really  geU  himself 
into  a  bind  by  expressing  the  fear:  "If  the 
hospital  management  had  an  Incentive  to 
keep  costs  down,  they  might  be  tempted  to 
compromise   on   the   quaUty   of   care."*   So, 
there  Is  the  dilemma — on  which  side  should 
we   err,    on   tightness    or   looseness,    toward 
suspicion   or  tnist?    In   the   same   Issue   of 
Hospitals  Ray  Brown  took  an  aggressive  ad- 
ministrator's viewpoint  (and  one  with  which 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy)  about  effi- 
ciency by  saying:    "Pec^le  may  talk   about 
his  cost,  but  he  knows  that  providing  too 
much  care  never  got  an  administrator  fired. 
He  has  to  overcommit  his  resources." ' 

And,  as  for  the  medical  profession,  the 
long-term  evolution  is  generally  toward  sal- 
aries,   but    the    shMt-term    and    excltislve 
alternative — ^wlth  some,  but  relatively  minor 
exceptions  In  terms  of  the  whole — Is  fee-for- 
servioe.  In  this  country  the  fee-for-servlce 
concept  Is  deeply  entrenched.  Even  in  Eu- 
rope,   however,    the    fee-for-servlce   method 
has  an  awesome  persistence  outside  of  hos- 
pitals.   For    hospital-based    physicians,    the 
ustial  method  is  salary  related  to  some  sort 
of  hierarchy.  The  salary  method  in  Europe  is 
largely  based  on  historical  conditions,  since 
no  European  country  could  afford  to  sustain 
most  physicians  on  a  fee-for-servloe  method 
of  payment,  as  has  been  true  in  the  United 
States  since  the  begliming  of  modem  med- 
icine.   The   alternative    in    this   country    Is 
either  a  fee  system  or  relatively  high  salaries 
(•40,000  and  up?)  or  more  likely  a  mixture 
of  both.  There  is  no  che^  way  out,  even  In 
Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  The  salary 
method  provides  an  ostensible  control  over 
short-range  cost  increases,  but  In  the  long 
run  salaries  must  eventuaUy  faU  In  Une  with 
an  expanding  economy  and  other  occupa- 
tions. The  fee  system  would  seem  to  be  more 
reqMnslve  to  short-range  changes.  Perhaps 
the  best  that  can  be  expected  in  this  country 
Is  some  form  of  negotiated  fee  schedule  for 
the  segment  of  the  population  under,  say. 
•10,000   a  year   and   a   cash  Indemnity  for 
those  above  this  income. 

A  leaUzaUoc  I  came  to  some  time  ago  was 
that  tbe  American  medical  profession  (and 
apparently  the  Canadian  also)  does  not  limit 
the  concept  of  professional  freedom  to  the 
freedom  to  diagnose  and  treat  but  also  in- 
dttdes  the  prerogative  to  determine  the 
method  and  amotmt  of  payment.  It  Is  not 
long  ago  that  the  profession  beUeved  It 
should  be  able  to  determine  Its  source  of 
payment  as  weU — the  individual  instead  of 
an  insurance  agency.  When  the  insurance 
concept  1>  accepted,  it  begins  with  the  cash 
indemnity  method  of  payment  where  there  is 
no  contractual  arrangement  between  the  in- 
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•ur»nce  agei^cy  *^<i  ^e  pbysicl^.  Tbls,  In- 
ddsnUlly.  Is  stlU  true  In  Swed^  for  physl- 
clAn«  pnurtlclng  outside  of  the  boepltAl.  I 
point  out  this  concept  of  proffsslonal  free- 
dom In  the  American  medical  profession  be- 
cause there  Is  going  to  be  som»  tou^  bar- 
gaining ahead.  I  believe  that  because  of  the 
monopoly  of  slcUls  accorded  the  physicians, 
their  relaUye  supply,  and  the  m^date  placed 
on  the  government  to  deliver  in  the  event 
of  a  universal  health  Insurance  system,  the 
medical  profession  Is  In  an:  exceedingly 
strong  position.  There  will  be  no  simple  way 
to  bold  down  costs  In  tbls  most  important 
oompoxient  of  personal  health  tervlcea.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  hospital  taclllUes  and 
capital  funding  will  be  squeezed.  Physicians 
can  react  immediately.  A  deteriorating  hospi- 
tal physical  plant  will  take  longer  to  show. 
Oreat  Britain  Is  a  good  example  of  this. 
F.  Methods  of  organization  aM  delivery 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  I  government, 
through  its  control  of  the  funos.  can  exer- 
cise enough  leverage  to  move  the  health 
services  toward  a  form  which  Is  Vcloeer  to  the 
heart's  desire".  This  will  take  a 'great  deal  of 
finesse  considering  the  many  parties  at  Inter- 
est that  need  to  be  placated  aild  accommo- 
dated, not  the  leeat  of  which  li  the  general 
public.  Referring  again  to  an  Issue  of  Hospi- 
tals Alanson  W.  Wlllcox  said:  "1%  may  be  that 
it  (the  private  sector)  can  persuade  Congress 
and  the  public  that  It  has  better  answers 
than  the  government  has.  This  doesnt  seem 
very  likely  to  me.  On  the  otbpr  hand,  the 
government  has  no  magic  formjila  for  doing 
things  either."" 

I  would  assume  that  the  levjerage  will  be 
financial  rather  than  by  legislative  directives, 
because  this  country  has  not  taken  kindly  to 
directives  (even  in  time  of  wa4).  Olven  the 
use  of  financial  incentives,  iti  would  then 
seem  that  universal  health  insurance  must 
necessarily  be  quite  expensive :  so  that  the 
Incentives  can  really  Induce  ihange.  It  is 
conceivable,  for  example,  that]  most  physi- 
cians might  respond  much  les^  reluctantly 
to  a  salaried  service  it  the  salaries  were  high 
enough.  I.e..  comparable  to  tliose  for  cur- 
rently high  income  specialists.  |t  is  conceiv- 
able that  in  a  fee  system  the  fees  need  to  be 
high  enough  to  encourage  physicians,  par- 
ticxilarly  the  best  ones,  to  participate  In  the 
universal  health  insurance  pla4  rather  than 
opt  out  excliisively  for  the  poteiitlally  lucra- 
tive upper  middle  class  clientele  who  also 
carry  private  health  insiirance.  I  believe  pro- 
ponents of  universal  health  iqsurance  who 
think  that  they  can  rationalize  health  serv- 
ices by  this  means  underestimate  the  middle 
and  upper  middle  class  deslr^  for  options 
and  the  effect  this  can  have  oti  the  overall 
health  services  financed  by  su4h  insurance. 
Unless  financing  is  generous  both  as  to  sup- 
ply and  as  to  a  relatively  loose  structure,  and 
apparently  wasteful  accorduig  to  some 
standards,  the  upper  middle  class  may  bypass 
the  government  system. 

By  means  of  reorganizing  the  methods  of 
organization  and  delivery,  thefe  is  hope  of 
managing  Ixxth  volume  of  services  and  qual- 
ity of  servtces.  not  to  mention  price.  The 
Issue  of  quality  la  an  interesting  one  be- 
cause the  moment  a  country!  enacts  uni- 
versal health  insurance  it  ca^  hardly  ex- 
clude any  licensed  practitioners  In  good 
standing  from  practicing.  Except  for  prac- 
titioner* who  are  obviously  anfl  grossly  In- 
adequate or  border  on  the  uiiethical  and 
fraudulent,  a  universal  health  insurance  plan 
must  deal  wtlh  the  facilities  and  personnel 
as  they  are  at  the  moment.  Tliere  Is,  then, 
a  long  hard  road  to  overall  Improvement 
of  the  entire  system,  improveinents  which 
depend  more  on  "inner-dlrvqted"  profea- 
sional  standards  nurtured  by  medical  schools, 
the  profession,  and  society  at  IMge  than  on 
direct  reculatlon  by  a  central  authority  with 
tha  power  of  the  purse.  Agal|i,  Incentives 
rather  than  directives  for  contUkual  improve- 
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ment  must  be  built  into  the  system,  and. 
again,  an  incentive  system  is  expensive;  It 
assumes  a  fiush  economy. 

G.  Fiscal  and  administrative  intermediaries 
Our  form  of  government  has  too  much 
re8p)ect  for  autonomous  Interest  groups  to 
Ignore  or  abolish  them  if  they  can  serve  a 
purpose  in  carrying  out  a  public  mandate  rap- 
idly and  with  a  minimum  of  inter-group 
friction.  Private  for-profit  nursing  homes  are 
already  a  political  force.  They  responded  to 
demand  much  faster  than  did  government  or 
the  non-profit  sector.  Universal  health  in- 
surance will  in  all  likelihood  use  current 
health  insurance  agencies,  hospital  associa- 
tions, and  medical  associations  as  fiscal  and 
administrative  Intermediaries  in  a  pattern 
very  similar  to  Medicare.  Congress  will  con- 
ceivably not  authorize  the  funds  to  set  up 
the  tremendous  bureaucracy  which  would  be 
necessary  for  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
a  service  where  physicians  treat  two-thirds 
of  the  people  in  this  country  annually.  The 
government  wUl,  as  usual,  be  a  buyer  rather 
than  an  owner  and  will  prefer  not  to  deal 
directly  with  the  providers  of  service.  Hence, 
the  pluralism  of  sources  of  ftinds  will  be 
reduced  but  a  form  of  organizational  plural- 
ism will  persist.  The  current  parties  at  In- 
terest in  the  health  services  will  continue 
to  have  great  countervailing  leverage, 
since  the  spot  light  will  then  also  be  on 
the  government  to  assure  reasonable  access 
to  services. 

rV.    OBSEXVATIONS    AND    CONCLtTSIONS 

After  this  rapid  review — despite  a  long 
speech — of  the  Implications  of  universal  and 
compulsory  health  insurance,  do  I  appear 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  government 
Intervening  in  the  health  services?  I  am  less 
concerned  with  the  principle;  In  fact,  it  is 
a  noble  principle  given  its  humane  objectives. 
But  I  am  concerned  with  the  promises  that 
universal  health  Insurance  will  necessarily 
contain  coats,  reorganize  services,  and  assure 
equality  of  access  to  services.  Since  the 
primary  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  containing 
costs  and  reorganizing  the  services  through 
some  sort  of  finauiclal  leverage,  these  objec- 
tives will  not  be  attained.  My  own  concept — 
which,  I  might  add,  is  not  easy  to  specify 
either — Is  to  expect  the  need  for  continuous 
expansion  In  money,  facilities  and  personnel 
within  which  a  variety  of  delivery  methods 
can  keep  on  evolving.  A  universal  health 
insurance  system  will  not  afford  this  type  of 
dynamism,  but  perhaps  a  combination  of 
private  and  public  effort  will  do  so.  It  would 
seem  that  the  current  big  buyers  of  services — 
labor,  management,  government — can  bar- 
gain for  certain  delivery  methods.  If  these 
big  buyers  feel  they  need  a  government 
monopoly  of  funds  to  contain  costs  and  bring 
the  health  services  to  heel,  then,  I  believe, 
they  will  be  disappointed.  Let  me  tell  you 
briefly  what  has  happened  in  coxintries  since 
1960;  spedflcally  this  country,  Great  Britain 
(England  and  Wales)  and  Sweden.* 

Recall  that  the  sources  of  funds  are  very 
diversified  In  this  country,  almost  completely 
centralized  in  Oreat  Britain  where  the  gov- 
ernment owns  all  the  facilities,  and  In 
Sweden  somewhat  diversified  through  the 
coxintlea  which  own  and  finance  the  facilities. 

From  1950  through  1966  the  per  capita 
Increase  In  expenditures  for  all  personal 
health  servicee  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  (England  and  Wales)  and  Sweden 
has  been  as  follows : 
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It  Is  apparent  that  central  government 
ownership  and  financing  can  slow  the  pace 
of  cost  Increases  as  seen  In  the  figure  from 
Oreat  Britain;  but  we  do  not  want  the 
British  prv/blem  of  underflnanclng  either 
(despite  Britain's  disclaimers  of  being  too 
poor  to  allocate  resources  to  the  health  serv- 
ices adequately  In  view  of  other  priorities). 
Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  with  decen- 
tralized government  funding  and  apparently 
with  a  policy  of  generous  financing,  has  In- 
creased expenditures  by  614  per  cent.  Tbls 
startling  increase  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
can Increase  of  174  Is  not  the  result  of  a 
planned  policy  but  the  result  of  a  loose  con- 
cept of  expansion.  The  Swedes  are  now 
alarmed,  however,  and  are  wondering  how  to 
slow  the  pace  of  increase  by  planning.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  In  a  quandary  be- 
cause they  are  lncreaa*ng  their  physician 
supply  by  60  per  cent  within  ten  years,  a 
sure  fire  way  to  Increase  total  expenditures. 
When  I  break  out  expenditures  for  hospital 
and  physician  services,  the  same  magnitude 
of  Increases  occiirs.  It  does  seem,  however, 
that  in  Oreat  Britain  physicians  have  been 
less  successful  in  maintaining  their  relative 
position  in  the  Increases  than  the  other 
health  service  components.  In  view  of  the 
capitation  and  salary  methods  of  payment 
this  would  seem  to  be  reasonable,  but  still 
the  profession  has  hardly  been  supine.  Every- 
where the  profession  is  in  a  strong  bargain- 
ing position  both  for  money  and  to  control 
their  destiny  in  any  organized  setting. 

As  a  per  cent  of  gross  national  income  the 
United  States  proportion  spent  for  health 
services  moved  from  6.3  per  cent  In  1950  to 
7.4  per  cent  In  1966;  Oreat  Britain  remained 
at  5  per  cent,  and  Sweden  doubled  Its  pro- 
portion from  3.2  to  6.1  per  cent.  Now  for  a 
final  set  of  figures  from  these  countries  in- 
dicating the  relationship  of  expenditure  for 
health  services  to  the  national  Income  from 
1960  to  1966.  In  the  United  States  expendi- 
tures for  health  servicee  Increased  1.6  times 
as  fast  as  did  the  national  Income;  in  Oreat 
Britain  0.9  times  as  fast,  and  In  Sweden  2.2 
times  as  fast. 

The  Increase  In  hospital  expenditure  from 
a  neighbor.  Canada,  which  has  had  com- 
pulsory hospital  Insurance  since  1956  (British 
Columbia  and  Saskatchewan  earlier)  further 
emphasizes  that  such  Insurance  is  not  a 
universal  answer  to  cost  control.  Per  diem 
hospital  expenditures  rose  213  per  cent  in 
Canada  from  1950  to  1967  and  In  the  United 
States  148  per  cent.>*  There  is  obviously  no 
easy  road  to  cost  controls. 

It  seems  to  me  that  universal  and  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance  not  only  over- 
promises  what  it  can  deliver  but  it  Is  also 
the  wrong  way  to  set  priorities  in  the  cur- 
rent context.  In  fact,  its  inauguration  may 
well  evade  the  severe  problems,  one  of  which 
is  the  poor,  which  I  have  mentioned  earlier, 
a  second  of  which  is  care  for  the  long-term 
patient,  most  of  them  old,  and.  third,  high 
cost  episodes.  Drawing  on  experienced  and 
compassionate  observers  from  Oreat  Britain 
and  Sweden,  the  present  chief  medical  officer 
for  Scotland  wrote  regarding  the  aged: 

"Nothing  will  really  flow  smoothly  in  the 
(National)  Health  Service  unless  we  reach 
an  adequate  stage  of  provision  In  our  society 
for  the  elderly."  " 

Health  authorities  in  Oreat  Britain  pride 
themselves  on  their  observation  that  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  always  finds  hospital 
beds  for  real  emergencies,  a  rather  elemen- 
tary achievement  it  would  seem  for  any 
system.  From  Sweden  in  the  person  of  a 
Professor  of  Medicine.  Karollnska  Institute, 
comes  a  related  observation,  which  divides 
patients  into  privileged  and  underprivileged: 

"Privileged  .  .  .  will  become  anyone  suf- 
fering from  a  sufficiently  Interesting  disease 
to  warrant  special  investigation  and  the  as- 
semblage of  technical  experts  for  diagnosis 
or  treatment.  The  underprivileged  wUl  be  the 
aged,  the  worn  out,   the  deteriorated  and. 
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perhaps  sUU  more,  the  psychologically 
maladapted— in  short,  the  useless,  the  un- 
interesting, and  the  nuisance."  " 

Will  the  impending  move  toward  universal 
und  compulsory  health  insurance  set  priori- 
ties and  allocate  resources  to  cope  with 
these  needs  adequately?  The  current  drive 
stems,  as  In  the  voluntary  health  insurance 
movement,  from  a  broad  middle  class  con- 
sensus to  contain  costs  and  spread  risk  of 
acute  episodes.  These  are  worthy  goals  in 
themselves,  but  they  risk  overlooking  less 
tractable  problems  unless  our  policies  are 
clear  in  that  respect. 

What  then  seems  to  be  emerging  as  a  pub- 
lic policy  recommendation  from  my  attempt 
to  think  out  loud  is:  increase  the  supply,  al- 
locate increasing  resources  of  this  Increasing 
supply  to  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  long-term 
Illness  and  rehabilitation.  Induce  voluntary 
health  insurance  and  the  self-sustaining 
element  of  the  public  to  offer  and  pay  for 
better  health  Insurance  benefits  In  the  direc- 
tion of  high  cost  episodes,  and  the  big  buyers 
of  services  should  bargain  hard  with  the  pro- 
viders for  certain  types  of  delivery  methods. 
If  access  becomes  tight  and  care  parsimoni- 
ous, we  will  have  a  plush  private  system  of 
medical  care  and  a  continuation  of  "private 
affluence  and  public  squalor"  in  health 
services. 
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On  April  19. 1943,  the  Jewish  oreanlza- 
tion  In  the  ghetto  under  the  leadership 
of  Mordecai  Anielewicz  thrilled  the  en- 
tire world  and  revolted  against  the  Nazis, 
and  insurmountable  odds. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Jews  in 
the  ghetto  were  defeated  are  wrong;  they 
were  killed  but  they  were  not  defeated. 
Death  cannot  overcome  faith.  Faith  in 
God,  faith  in  freedom,  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture. One  does  not  really  die  if  he  lives 
in  the  minds  of  others. 

It  was  faith  that  made  children  of  12 
and  13  attack  Nazi  tanks  with  nothing 
but  a  gasoline  filled  bottle,  and  it  was 
faith  that  made  the  Jews  of  the  ghetto 
die  without  fear. 

In  recalling  the  sacrifice  of  the  ghetto 
Jews  we  should  not  forget  that  the  flght 
for  religious  and  personal  freedom  is  still 
being  fought  around  the  world.  Jews  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  still  seeking  freedom. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  tiny  state  of 
Israel  composed  of  many  survivors  of 
the  Nazi  terror  is  at  the  present  also 
faced  with  annihilation  by  the  surround- 
ing Arab  States.  If  the  worid  has  any 
conscience  whatsoever,  it  must  not  allow 
the  Arabs  the  opportunity  to  destroy  the 
homeland  of  Israel. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  ghetto  is  now  only 
memory.  But  to  many  of  us  it  is  a  living 
memory.  The  epitaph  of  the  Jewish 
martyrs  will  be  man's  continued  struggle 
for  freedom  against  tyrarmy.  It  is  this 
thought  that  I  leave  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues. 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  27 
years  ago  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghet- 
to rose  up  against  the  Nazi  behemoth.  It 
was  one  of  the  milestones  in  the  history 
of  man's  eternal  quest  for  freedom. 


Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  year  ago  I  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  investigation  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
high  prices  of  lumber  and  plywood.  That 
investigation  was  conducted  and  the 
committee  recommended  certain  long- 
range  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Among  those  recommendations  was  a 
legislative  means  to  increase  timber 
growing  and  harvesting  on  the  national 
forests.  After  thorough  hearings  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Forests  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  substantial 
amendment  of  the  original  bills  cospon- 
sored  by  63  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  the  full  Agriculture  Committee 
voted  out  H JR.  12025,  the  National  For- 
est Timber  Supply  and  Conservation  Act. 
There  was  only  one  dissenting  vote  on 
that  committee.  The  Rules  Committee 
granted  a  rule. 

But,  In  the  face  of  emotional  opposi- 
tion based  upon  earlier  versions  of  the 
bill  and  with  the  erroneous  conc«)tion 
that  the  Nation  did  not  actually  face 
serious  problems  in  softwood  lumber  and 
plywood  supply,  the  House  voted  228  to 
150  on  February  28  not  even  to  debate 
the  legislation. 
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On  April  2.  President  Nixon,  in  ac- 
cordance with  statutory  obligations,  sub- 
mitted the  "Second  Aimual  Report  on 
National  Housing  Goals."  Printed  as 
House  Document  No.  91-292,  it  became 
available  last  Friday.  I  list  below  for  your 
attention  pages  36  and  37  of  that  House 
document : 

SzcoND  Annual  Rspoet  on  Nationai. 

HOT7SINO    GOAI3 
BUILOINO    KATKKIAIA 

The  studies  conducted  during  the  past 
year  conclude  that  the  Nation's  suppliers  of 
building  materials  probably  can  meet  with- 
out difficulty  most  of  the  demands  stemming 
from  an  expansion  of  housing  production  in 
line  with  the  10-year  goals.  In  moet  materials 
supplying  industries  there  Is  either  ample 
unused  capacity  and/or  evidence  of  sus- 
tained growth  that  would  meet  Increased 
demand  resulting  from  the  projected  levels 
of  housing  production.  One  niajor  problem 
area  Is  apparent,  namely,  the  projected  in- 
crease In  the  need  for  lumber  and  wood 
products.  Only  through  subetanUal  efforts  to 
increase  the  supply  of  softwood  timber  and 
to  develop  adequate  lumber  substitutes  will 
the  threatened  "lumber  barrier"  t>e  overcome. 
Supplies  of  finished  materials  that  depend 
upon  copper  or  alloys  of  copper,  and  of  some 
fabricated  metols  products  may  also  present 
probluns  at  times — though  not  so  serious  as 
to  become  major  impedlmenU  to  expanded 
housing  activity. 

Lumber 

The  problem  of  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood was  underscored  by  the  spectacular  rise 
of  lumber  and  plywood  prices  In  the  winter 
of   196&-69  when   hoxising  producUon   tem- 
porarily expanded.  By  AprU  1969,  a  broad  In- 
dex of  lumber  prices  was  up  to  a  level  more 
than  60  percent  above  the  1963-67  average. 
This   spectacular   price   rise   partly   reflected 
supply  shortages  caused  by  unusually  severe 
weather  conditions  that  hindered  both  log- 
ging and  shipping.  Also,  freight  cars  were 
not  available  in  adequate  numbers  to  trans- 
port  lumber,   and   Imports   of   plywood   had 
been  deUyed  by  the  longshoreman's  strtke. 
The  price    trend   was   finally   reversed   by   a 
series  of  effective  actions  by  the  administra- 
tion to  release  additional  amounts  of  stump- 
age,  cut  back  Government  purchases  of  lum- 
ber plywood,  and  improve  the  avallablUty  of 
freight  cars  for  shipping.  MeanwhUe,  housing 
production  was  also  declining  sharply,  which 
contributed   to    the   reversal   In   the   rise   of 
lumber  and  plywood  prices.  As  a  result,  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  of  1969,  lumber  prices 
were   down   21.6   percent   from   their  earlier 
peak.  The  ratio  of  lumber  prices  to  the  over- 
aU  wholesale  price  index  remained,  however, 
about  11  percent  above  Its  1962-27  average. 

This  volaUlity  of  softwood  lumber  and 
plywood  prices  made  Imperative  a  careful 
special  examination  of  the  impact  on  these 
prices  that  was  Ukely  to  result  from  efforts 
to  achieve  the  housing  goals.  The  analysis  un- 
dertaken considered  probable  demands  for 
softwood  lumber  and  plywood  stemming  both 
from  the  housing  Industry  and  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  economy.  The  study  showed 
that  only  through  an  accelerated  manage- 
ment program  In  both  pubUc  and  private 
forests  could  there  be  any  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  adequate  suppUes  of  such  lumber 
over  the  decade  to  meet  aU  the  Ukely  needs 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Projections  ot  lumber  supply  and  expected 
demand  indicate  that  sufficient  softwood 
lumber  and  plywood  should  be  forthcoming 
approximately  at  current  price  leveU  dur- 
ing fiscal  1970  and  1971.  Beginning  in  1972. 
however,  supply  probably  will  not  keep  up 
with  Ukely  demand  at  current  prices,  as 
shown  in  Uble  XV.  The  eattmated  defldt 
rises  from  1  blUlon  to  8.6  bllUon  board  feet 
a  year  by  1978. 
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TAKE  XV.-ESTIMATeD    UPPIY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  SOFTWOOD  LUMBER  AND  PLYWOOD  ■ 
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>  AsMiAM  that  pncas  shewn  art  1 13  parcdnt  of  riii  1962-67  tvarit*  wholasal*  prkts  for  all  lumbar  atMl  plywood.  This  is  thi  lavai 
raachad  iftar  th«  sevara  prassura  on  lumbal  pricas  m  196^69  had  abatad. 

■  Thts  tabia  is  basad  on  i  modaralaly  dillarcnt  composition  oi  n«w  and  rahabilitatad  units  ovar  tb«  dacada  than  shown  in  tha 
profadad  production  scttadula  tor  tha  nattonal  housini  |oal. 


To  h««(l  off  lUely  pressure  on  |iiinber  prices, 
tbere  U  a  need  tor  a  well-conceived  program 
of  accelerated  forest  managament.  which 
would  permit  an  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
growth  of  timber  and  utlllxatlbn  of  mature 
timber,  while  preserving  the  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield  characteristics  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  Stepe  along  Unet  prof>o«ed  In 
the  National  Forest  Timber  Coneervatlon  and 
Management  Act  will  help  sol^  this  poten- 
tial lumber  shortakge  while  preserving  the 
essential  natural  character  ofi  our  forests. 
There  must  be  a  comprehensive  effort  at  tim- 
ber planning  tmd  harvesting:  reforestation; 
construction  of  addltlonad  acoess  roauls  for 
increased  lumber,  recreation,  pwk  lands,  and 
other  uses,  and  resource  protection  from 
Are,  pests,  and  other  Improvecnents.  A  re- 
search program  to  Increase  softwood  saw- 
timber  growth  potential  and  productivity 
and  to  ImproTe  utUlsation  of  forest  products 
shotUd  also  be  undertaken. 

If  a  program  of  aocelerated  i  management 
of  our  forests  is  Initiated,  the  yield  of  lum- 
ber— particularly  from  our  national  forests — 
can  be  Increased  while  preserving  the  prin- 
ciple of  sustained  yield  and  the  character 
of  these  forests  as  multlple-pse  resources 
as  presently  required  by  law.  W)thout  such  a 
program.  unlsM  we  have  ma}dr  changes  In 
o\ir  technology,  we  can  antlalpate  rapidly 
rising  Itunber  prices  coupled  wtth  a  shortage 
In  supply.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  even 
wtth  an  accelerated  management  program, 
•oftwood  limiber  and  plywood  prices  will  rise 
somewhat  In  the  yeaui  ahead.  This  will,  of 
course,  encourage  the  developittent  and  use 
ef  substitutes  for  softwood  luniber. 

They  deal  with  building  mf  terlals  gen- 
erally and  softwood  and  lumber  particu- 
larly. I  urge  your  careful  reading  of  the 
harsh  realities  facing  our  accomplish- 
ment of  the  national  housUig  goals  set, 
not  by  the  administration,  but  by  the 
Congress. 
The  President's  rqx)rt  states: 
To  bead  off  likely  pressuri  on  lumber 
prloss,  tbare  Is  a  need  for  a  w^U-coneetved 
program  of  aooaleratad  forest  management, 
which  would  permit  an  Increaae  In  the  rate 
of  growth  of  timber  and  utilisation  of  ma- 
tore  timber,  while  preserving  I  the  multiple 
use  and  soatalned  yield  cbaiacterlatlcs  of 
the  national  forests.  Steps  alobg  lines  pro- 
posed In  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  ^1  help  solve 
this  potential  lumber  shortagto  while  pre- 
serving Uie  essential  natural  chkraeter  of  our 
foreata. 

The  facts  of  wood  constnictlon  mate- 
rials are  clearly  apparent  to  table  XV 
of  the  President's  report.  Without  sound 
timber  management  prog^^nB  on  na- 
tional forests  the  Nation  cafa  anticipate 


a  deficit  of  1  billion  board  feet  of  soft- 
wood construction  materials  as  early  as 
1972  which  will  increase  to  8.5  billion 
board  feet  in  6  years  and  be  sustained 
at  that  depressing  level.  With  sound  tim- 
ber management  on  the  national  forests 
we  will  be  able  to  meet  all  of  our  wood 
products  needs,  including  building  the 
homes  our  people  require,  and  suffer  only 
one  supply  deficit  year  through  1978. 
Even  the  year  when  our  demand  exceeds 
our  supply,  1975,  will  find  us  with  a  deficit 
of  only  200  million  feet. 

I  bring  these  facts  to  your  attention 
so  that  when  the  House  next  has  the 
opportunity  to  talce  forthright  action  to 
convert  our  national  forest  timber  pro- 
grams from  wastefulness  and  neglect  to 
true  conservation  and  wise  utilization 
there  will  be  none  among  us  who  will  fail 
to  understand  the  direct  correlation  be- 
tween national  housing  goals  and  sound 
forest  management. 


ODSTAV  A.  LOPSTROM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PSMN8TLVANIA 
IN  TECS  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Thitrsday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  fraternal  organizations  to 
honor  one  of  their  own  for  outstanding 
service  and  dedication.  It  has  been  done 
many  times  by  many  such  organizations. 

But,  recently  in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  in 
my  20th  Congressional  District,  Lodge 
138,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  honored  one  man  in  memory  of  all 
deceased  members  of  the  lodge.  The 
lodge  dedicated  a  ritual  clock  to  Qustav 
A.  Lofstrom,  a  brother  who  was  shot  and 
killed  last  year  attempting  to  prevent  an 
armed  robbery  at  the  premises.  The  clock 
which  will  chime  each  evening  at  11 
o'clock  when  Elks  throughout  the  world 
pause  in  prayer  for  all  deceased  brethren, 
was  unveiled  by  two  of  Mr.  Lofstrom's 
brothers:  Walter  T.  Lofstrom,  former 
McKeesport  police  chief,  and  Ernest 
Lofstrom,  a  trustee  of  the  lodge. 

The  solemn  dedication  ceremonies 
were  conducted  by  George  Kerecman, 
exalted  ruler  of  the  lodge;  Clifford  W. 
Flegal,  8r..  a  tnistee;  Stanley  Slerackl. 
chaplain:  Samuel  A.  Weitzner,  Thomas 
E.  Vasilich.  Edward  Macko,  John  E.  WU- 


liams,  Robert  Herr,  Edward  Sieiec,  Wal- 
ter J.  Will,  and  McKeesport  mayor. 
Zoran  Popovich. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  McKees- 
port Elks  for  their  tribute  to  Mr.  Lof- 
strom and  their  remembrance  of  all  their 
departed  brethren. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress,  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
District,  at  the  May  3  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  observance  held  at  the  Shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  on  Sunday,  May  3, 1970. 

The  eastern  Pennsylvania  district  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress  represents 
a  five-county  metropolitan  area  com- 
prised of  over  a  quarter  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  whose  ties  of  af- 
fection to  this  Nation  have  been  espe- 
cially strong  for  over  200  years. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RasoLTmoN  OF  Polish  Aicxucan  Conorcss, 
Eastkxn  Pknnstlvania  Distuct 

Adopted  at  the  May  3rd  Constitution  Ob- 
servance In  the  National  Shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania, 
on  May  3,  1970,  under  the  Sponsorehlp  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania District. 

Assembled  on  this  3rd  day  of  May,  1970, 
at  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa, 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  to  ccniunemorate 
the  179th  Anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  May  3rd,  1791,  Constitution  by  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  Poland,  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
authors  of  that  noble  document  whose  prin- 
ciples of  the  dignity  of  man,  of  freedom,  Jus- 
tice and  democracy  have  been  Inspired  by 
our  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Appraising  the  current  In  the  area  of  the 
Ctilted  States  commitments  abroad,  we  re- 
serve: 

1.  To  support  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  its  search  for  an  honorable,  perma- 
nent and  just  solution  to  the  Southeast 
Asian  crisis  that  Involved  us  In  the  present 
struggle  against  the  conspiratorial  and  ag- 
gressive forces  of  commimlsm,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  quest  for  world  peace  and 
American  security  through  meaningful  and 
safeguarded  accommodations  Instead  of  con- 
frontation with  our  Ideological  and  political 
adversaries.  We  realize  that  the  expansionist 
poUcy  of  red  tyranny  must  be  stopped  now, 
for  the  safety  of  the  free  world  and  for  sus- 
taining promise  to  the  enslaved  nations 
longing  for  freedom  and  deliverance  from 
oppressive  tyranny. 

3.  To  make  a  qualifying  statement  to  our 
support  of  the  policy  of  "building  bridges 
to  the  East."  It  Is  our  considered  opinion 
that  promising  results  can  be  gained  through 
such  a  poUcy, — namely,  lessening  the  Inter- 
national tensions  and  Increasing  cultural  and 
eoocomlc  exchanges,  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  peoples 
economic  Uls  and  shortcomings  under  the 
Inept  oommtmist  planning.  However,  we 
strongly  feel,  that  economic  co-operation  and 
conceeslMU  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  aasiire  maximum  benefits  to  the  peoples 
of  the  sateUlte  countries,  and  not  to  their 
red  regimes. 
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3.  We  submit  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  United  States  to  follow  the  examples  of 
France,  Norway,  Belgium,  Israel  and  other 
countries  of  the  free  world,  and  declare  that 
the  United  States  considers  the  Odra-Nysa 
boundary  between  Germany  and  Poland  as 
permanent  and  Inviolable,  subject  only  to 
final  ratification  by  a  peace  treaty  as  provided 
in  the  Potsdam  Agreement  of  1946. 

4.  We  dedicate  our  spiritual  strength  and 
all  our  worldly  goods  to  the  defense  and  per- 
petuation of  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

6.  According  to  press  reports,  confirmed 
by  the  SUte  Department,  NATO  has  worked 
out  a  strategic  plan  which  provides  for  a 
nuclear  attack  on  Poland  and  Czechoelovakla 
m  case  of  Soviet  aggression  against  Western 
Europe.  We  strongly  protest  against  this  pos- 
sible plan  to  genocide  Innocent  people  Who 
thru  centuries  adhered  to  western  ctilture. 
in  case  of  Soviet  aggression,  we  believe  that 
nuclear  attack  should  be  a  direct  retallaUon 
against  the  aggressors. 

flxNar  J.  Wtsztnski,  President. 

MiCRAXL  J.  Bedn/uizk.  Esq.. 
Chairman  of  Resolution  Committee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  urge  President  Nixon  to  greater  efforts 
to  achieve  that  "bringing  together"  which 
America  so  clearly  hoped  would  be  the  hall- 
mark of  his  administration.  While  there  can 
be  no  disagreement  with  the  basic  truth  of 
his  statement  that  "when  dissent  turns  to 
violence.  It  invites  tragedy,"  a  more  uniting 
touch  Is  what  Is  now  called  for. 

And  we  urge  all  Americans  to  remember 
that  America's  great  strength  and  progress 
have  come  from  an  essential  unity  in  di- 
versity. It  U  a  Und  of  many  peoples  and 
many  concepU.  But  it  has,  throughout  iU 
hUtory,  held  to  certain  unifying  principles 
and  certain  universally  benefiting  goals.  A 
return  to  this  sUte  of  thought  will  open 
new  paths  of  progress  In  which  all  can  Join. 


GOOD  FOR  YOU.  DAD! 


LET  THIS  MADNESS  CEASE 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  editorial  from  today's  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  needs  no  additional  com- 
ment: 

Lr  This  Madness  Cxask 

Let  this  madness  cease. 
By  some  evil  alchemy  of  evenU  the  United 
SUtes  has  Increasingly  found  Itself  to  be  an 
embltteredv  sundered,  hatred-ridden  nation. 
And  now  it  has  found  Itself  with  a  supreme 
tragedy  on  its  hands:  two  young  men  and 
two  young  women  killed  because  of  youth's 
passionate  clash  with  society. 

It  Is  crucially  important  that  this  tragedy 
bring  all  Americans  to  their  senses,  to  a 
realization  of  the  perilous  path  they  are 
treading,  to  a  determination  to  reexamine 
the  needs  and  the  methods  which  have 
brought  the  country  to  thU  tragic  situation. 
For  this  is  lees  and  less  the  "blest  America" 
of  two  centuries  of  vision.  It  Is  more  and 
more  like  a  snarling  Jungle. 

No  sector  of  society,  no  center  of  power, 
no  area  of  leadership  is  free  from  the  re- 
sponsibility which  attaches  Itself  to  these 
national  circumstances.  Its  weight  lies  upon 
public  leadership  which  has  often  not  been 
sensitive  or  constructive  enough.  It  mvolves 
the  failure  of  the  American  public  as  a  whole 
to  move  fast  enough  to  do  away  with  racial, 
social,  economic  injustices.  It  Involves  an 
Intellectual  community  which  has  too  fre- 
quently failed  to  distinguish  between  con- 
structive open-mlndednees  and  irresponsible 
permissiveness.  It  has  been  fed  by  a  falltire 
on  the  part  of  too  many  young  people  to 
distinguish  between  the  rtghtness  of  ob- 
jectives and  the  wrongness  of  methods. 

If  the  nation  as  a  whole  does  not  see  and 
recognize  such  truths,  and  bend  Its  will  to 
seek  a  greater  degree  of  progressive  consen- 
sus. It  may  have  many  sad  leeeons  to  learn. 
Yet  we  are  confident  that  the  right  lesson 
will  be  learned.  Indeed,  we  can  foresee  how 
the  tragedy  at  Kent  State  University  can 
serve  as  a  warning  bell  In  the  ear  of  every 
sincere  thoughtful  American,  calUng  him  to 
a  reassessment  of  current  attitudes,  objec- 
tives, and  methods. 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suspect 
there  are  more  than  a  few  parents  who 
will  applaud  the  recent  action  of  a  father 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

His  son  was  among  11  students  released 
after  spending  7  days  in  jail  for  violating 
a  court  injunction  in  connection  with 
disturbances  at  a  student  disciplinary 
hearing  at  the  University  of  Northern 
Iowa  In  Cedar  Palls.  They  were  greeted 
by  some  50  fellow  students  with  kisses 
and  embraces,  but  for  the  one  boy  it  was 
not  an  enjoyable  "coming-out  party" — 
thanks  to  his  no-nonsense  father. 

The  man,  with  crewcut  hair,  firmly 
escorted  his  half-bawling  son  with  shoul- 
der-length hair  to  a  car  and  shoved  him 
in  the  back  seat.  When  the  boy  rolled 
down  the  car  window  and  shouted  to  his 
friends,  his  father  turned  and  pushed 
him  down  on  the  seat  and  the  car  sped 
away. 

What  we  badly  need  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  much  more  parental  dis- 
cipline such  as  this,  including  an  old- 
fashioned  session  in  the  woodshed. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the 
incident,  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Register: 
Son  OazrrsD  bt  laAxs  Dad 
(By  Jack  Hovelson) 

Watkkloo,  Iowa. — ^There  was  a  "coming- 
out  party"  Friday  morning  outside  the  back 
door  of  the  Black  Hawk  County  Courthouse, 
but  It  wasn't  enjoyed  by  all. 

Fifty  University  of  Northern  Iowa  stu- 
dents— and  one  Irate  lather — met  11  students 
who  were  being  released  after  spending  seven 
days  In  JaU  for  violating  a  court  Injunction. 

KI88XS.   CAKX 

Those  who  were  released  were  greeted  with 
kisses,  embraces  and  a  birthday  cake.  The 
latter  was  In  honor  of  one  of  the  11  who  cel- 
ebrated his  twenty-first  birthday  on  Wednes- 
day—In the  Jail. 

It  was  a  far  different  greeting,  however,  for 
the  one  book-laden  youth  who  walked  out 
of  the  courthouse  Into  the  arms  of  his  father. 

The  man  grabbed  the  boy's  arm,  guided 
him  through  the  courthouse  parking  lot, 
across  a  street,  through  another  block-long 
parking  area,  and  then  along  a  sidewalk  until 
they  were  out  of  sight. 
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Minutes  later  they  came  back  to  the 
courthouse  lot.  AU  the  time.  It  appeared  that 
the  man  was  looking  for  his  car. 

At  one  point,  the  half-sobbing  boy  with 
shoulder-length  hair  cried  out  to  his  friends, 
"Call  the  poUcel  Vm  being  kidnaped!" 

His  father,  with  crewcut  hair,  finally  found 
the  car  he  was  looking  for.  Another  man 
was  In  the  driver's  seat. 

FU8KBD  DOWH 

The  boy.  after  being  pushed  Into  the  back 
seat,  rolled  down  a  window  and  shouted  out 
to  his  friends.  His  father  turned  from  the 
front  seat  and  pushed  him  down.  The  car 
drove  off. 

In  all,  28  young  people — all  but  two  of 
them  UJf  J.  students — have  been  jaUed  here 
for  contempt  of  court  In  connection  with 
disturbances  at  a  student  disciplinary  hear- 
ing April  20-21  In  the  VJil.  administration 
building. 


THE  TRACTOR  ACCIDENT  PROBLEM 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPBXSENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  5  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
10105,  which  would  extend  and  Improve 
the  auto  safety  law  passed  by  Congress 
in  1966.  In  spite  of  the  progress  made 
under  this  law,  traffic  accidents  on  our 
Nation's  streets  and  highways  continue 
to  claim  a  tragic  number  of  deaths  and 
injuries  each  year  and  I  believe  most 
Members  agree  that  we  should  maintain 
and  improve  our  auto  safety  program. 

I  want  to  commmt  on  section  8  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  prepare  a  report  on 
the  agricultural  tractor  accident  problem 
and  submit  it  to  the  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 1, 1971.  This  provision,  except  for  the 
date  of  submission,  is  the  same  as  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  last  year  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  efforts  in  retaining  it  in  the  bill 
as  originally  adopted. 

Assuming  that  HH.  10105  clears  Con- 
gress fairly  promptly  and  Is  signed  Into 
law  without  any  undue  delay,  the  De- 
partment of  Trsmsportatlon  will  have 
about  8  months  to  prepare  the  report  be- 
fore the  required  deadline.  I  believe  this 
will  give  the  Department  adequate  time 
and,  as  author  of  this  amendment.  I 
want  to  state  that  section  8  does  not  con- 
template an  exhaustive  or  highly  techni- 
cal report  requiring  extensive  research 
and  testing. 

Instead,  it  was  drafted  with  the  idea 
that  the  Department  would  draw  to- 
gether and  evaluate  the  information  al- 
ready available,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Federal  Government,  and  present  it 
to  the  Congress  in  a  single  document  to- 
gether vrtth  whatever  legislative  reoan- 
mendations  the  Department  feels  are 
needed.  In  this  connection,  the  amend- 
ment speciflcfdly  provides,  in  the  final 
paragraph,  that  other  Federal  officials 
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shall  provide  the  Department  upon  re- 
quest with  any  information  they  pes 
sess  concerning  agriculture  tractor  ac 
cidents  and  otherwise  provide  assistance. 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  aervice.  under 
its  Injury  control  programi  has  already 
financed  a  number  of  studifes  on  agricul- 
tural tractor  accidents.  The  National 
Safety  Council  also  has  gathered  some 
information  on  the  problepi.  I  also  as- 
sxune  the  E)epartment  will  want  to  con- 
sult with  farm  tractor  r«anufacturers 
•and  draw  on  their  knowl^e  and  ex- 
perience in  preparing  the  j  report. 

I  do  think  that  agricultural  tractor 
accidents  constitute  a  serious  safety 
problem  that  has  been  ignored  for  too 
long  by  the  Federal  Govjmment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  avail- 
able, the  fatality  rate  fo'  agricultural 
tractors  is  one  death  for  ea|ch  7.3  million 
miles  traveled,  as  compared  with  one 
death  for  each  14.9  million  miles  traveled 
by  automobile.  In  other  wot-ds,  the  fatal- 
ity rate  for  tractors  is  double  that  for 
automobiles. 

Actually,  the  fatality  rale  for  tractors 
is  probably  even  higher  tnsm  these  fig- 
ures reflect.  One  of  the  problems  in 
this  area  is  that  there  ia  presently  no 
accurate  reporting  system  for  agricul- 
tural tractor  accidents  and  the  statistics 
now  available  are  gathered  almost  en- 
tirely f  rcan  newspaper  clipi^ings. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  the  logical  F^eral  agency 
to  prepare  this  report.  According  to  one 
survey  covering  13  SUtes,  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  tractor  fatalities  studied  oc- 
curred on  roads  or  highways.  The  basic 
cause  of  tractor  accidents,  both  on  roads 
or  on  farms,  appears  tq  be  that  the 
vehicle's  center  of  gravltt  Is  high  and 
that  it  overturns  when  oO  a  slope.  Any 
solution  to  this  problem  ishould  reduce 
the  number  of  deaths  arid  Injuries  on 
both  roculs  and  farms. 

I  want  to  make  clear  tnat  I  have  not 
formed  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what 
kind  of  Federal  legislation  is  needed  to 
deal  with  the  tractor  safety  problem, 
I  do  not  think  the  CongBess  can  really 
act  intelligently  in  this  area  until  after 
it  has  received  the  Deparl|ments  report. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  are  killed  oi  injured  need- 
lessly every  year  as  the  riult  of  tractor 
accidents.  In  authoriiang  this  report,  the 
Congress  for  the  first  tii>ie  is  officially 
recognizing  the  serlousneis  of  the  trac- 
tor safety  problem  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Department  of  'transportation 
will  prepare  the  report  and  Its  recom- 
mendations in  the  same  spirit. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  present 
statistical  information  OQ  tractor  acci- 
dents Is  based  almost  entiriely  upon  news- 
paper dippings.  One  of  mcy  constituents. 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Brierty,  of  Boone.  Iowa. 
who  shares  my  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem, has  been  faithfully  coUectlng  news- 
paper reports  of  tractor  accidents  and 
mailing  them  to  me.  As  aii  indication  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem.  I  am  in- 
dudliig  In  the  Rxcoao  bllppings  Mrs. 
Brierty  has  collected  frc^  August  1969 
through  Mardi  1970. 

The  clippings,  which  I  am  sure  repre- 
sent only  a  portion  of  th^e  tractor  acci- 
dents in  Iowa  during  thsjt  time,  follow; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Teactor  Tips  Ovxs  on  Rusazu.  Wxluams 

A  CrawfordvUle  man,  Rusa*n  WllllMM,  was 
mjured  in  a  tractor  accident  this  morning. 
Reports  Indicate  the  accident  occurred  about 
one-half  mile  northeast  of  CrawfardavlUe, 
Williams  was  mowing  grass,  along  a  gravel 
road,  when  the  tractor  tipped  over.  Although 
Injured,  he  was  able  to  turn  off  the  tractor 

Williams  was  found,  along  the  road,  by  a 
passing  motorist.  Randy  Davis,  about  7:30 
am.  He  was  taken  to  Washington  County 
Hospital,  where  he  was  transferred  to  tJnl- 
verslty  HoaplUl,  Iowa  City. 

The  extent  of  his  injuries  or  his  condition 
Is  unltnown. 

Highway  patrolman  Lyle  Hansen  who  In- 
vestigated the  mishap,  said  Williams  was 
pulling  a  mulcher  behind  his  tractor  up  a 
slight  incline  when  the  tractor  flipped  over 
backward,  pinning  the  driver  underneath. 

Preliminary  repwrts  on  X-rays  showed  he 
suffered  a  badly  crushed  knee  and  a  fractured 
right  arm  and  possible  other  Injuries 

The  accident  occurred  on  land  owned  by 
Mr.  WUUams,  near  the  Jim  Edgar  farm, 

T«ACTOB  Kn.i.s  Cresco  Youth 

Crxsco.  Iowa, — Steven  Teetshorn.  16.  of 
rural  Cresco  was  killed  Wednesday  evening 
when  a  tractor  he  was  driving  overturned  In 
a  pasture  about  seven  miles  northeast  of 
here,  authorities  said. 

They  said  the  tractor  apparently  tipped 
Into  a  abailow  hole,  pinning  the  boy's  head 
under  the  seat. 

The  accident  occurred  about  7:30  p.m.  on 
the  Clarence  Bronner  farm,  where  the  youth 
lived  and  worked. 

Surviving  are  his  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  Teetshorn,  two  sisters  and  a  brother. 
Services  will  be  at  2  p,m.  Saturday  In  the 
First  Lutheran  Church  in  Cresco. 

TKACToa  Upsits.  Kxllb  Iowan,  82 
AvocA.  Iowa. — Herbert  L.  Slevers,  62.  of 
rural  Walnut  was  killed  Wednesday  when  a 
tractor  he  was  driving  upset  on  a  Potta- 
wattamie County  gravel  road  about  two  miles 
southwest  of  here,  officers  said. 

They  said  the  tractor  toppled,  pinning 
blm,  as  he  was  driving  onto  the  shoulder  of 
the  road  to  let  another  tractor  driven  by  a 
neighbor.  Paul  Stmonsen.  pass. 

Surviving  Mr.  Slevers  are  his  wife,  his 
mother,  two  brothers  and  a  sister. 

Teactor  AccmRWr  Fat  At  to  low  an.  74 
Mason  Citt.  Iowa. — Martin  J.  Bartacek,  74, 
of  rural  Bradford,  died  Thursday  In  a  Mason 
City  hospital  of  Injuries  suffered  Sept.  6  In  a 
tractor  accident  near  his  home. 

Driving  the  tractor  pulling  a  plow  on  a 
Franklin  County  gravel  road  about  1  %  miles 
north  of  Bradford,  he  was  run  over  when  the 
rig  went  off  the  road  about  5:15  p.m. 

Tractor  Kills  Niwton  Bot,  10 
NrwTON,  Iowa. — Terrance  David  Wonnley. 
10.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wonnley  of 
rural  Newton,  was  killed  about  5:30  p.m. 
Monday  when  the  tractor  be  was  driving 
overturned  and  pinned  him  In  a  ditch. 

Jasper  County  Deputy  Sheriff  Wayne 
Rorabaiigh  said  the  tractor  upset  at  the  foot 
of  a  bill  at  a  gravel  road  T-lnteraecUon  when 
the  boy  was  unable  to  negotiate  a  turn. 

The  accident  occurred  about  five  miles 
north  of  Newton,  about  >4*i°ll«  from  the 
Wormley  farm. 

LOSES  Arm  Aitxr  Tractor  Accidxnt 
Ottvmwa.  Iowa. — Mrs.  Betty  Hlndman, 
21.  of  rural  Albla  was  reported  In  good  con- 
dition Monday  In  the  Ottumwa  Hospital  fol- 
lowing amputation  of  her  right  arm.  Injured 
In  a  farm  tractor  accident. 

Her  unborn  child,  expected  In  about  a 
month,  apparently  was  not  Injured,  hospital 
attendants  said. 
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Her  arm  was  crushed  beneath  the  tractor 
about  6:16  pjn.  Sunday  when  it  overturned 
as  she  and  her  buband.  Charles,  were  pack- 
ing silage  at  their  farm  about  four  miles  east 
of  Albla.  \ 

Tractor  Death 

Bankston. — A  rural  Bankston  man  was 
killed  Monday  night  when  his  tractor  backed 
Into  a  large  tree  limb. 

Authorities  said  Thomas  Duggan,  63,  was 
crushed  between  the  tractor  steering  wheel 
and  the  limb.  They  said  Duggan  had  left 
home  about  6:30  pjn..  and  neighbors  found 
his  body  about  8  p.m. 

Tractor  Mishap  Fatal  to  Bot 

Council  Bluits,  Iowa. — Steven  Craig 
Hogue,  14,  of  rural  Council  Bluffs  died  Sun- 
day In  a  hospital  here  from  Injuries  suffered 
a  short  time  earlier  In  an  accident  on  the 
family  farm. 

He  was  helping  his  stepfather,  Harry  Foot*, 
start  the  tractor  when  the  accident  occurred, 
authorities  said. 

The  boy  was  disconnecting  a  tow  chain  be- 
tween a  truck  and  the  tractor  when  the  trac- 
tor started,  pinning  him  between  the  ve- 
hicles, they  said. 

Services  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Wednesday  at 
Meyer  Funeral  Home  here.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  five  brotben,  a  half-brother  and  two 
stepsisters. 

INJITREO     IN     ACCIDRMT 

Earl  Moore  of  Madrid,  who  was  Injured  In 
a  tractor  accident,  Thursday.  Oct,  9,  wbs 
transferred  from  the  Boone  Coimty  Hospital 
to  the  Iowa  Methodist  Hoerpltal  In  Des 
Moines,  where  he  underwent  emergency 
surgery. 


BoY,  14.  Killed  m  Tractor  Upsft 
Walkkr,  Iowa. — Michael  Sackett,  14.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wlllard  Sackett  of  niral  Walker, 
was  kUled  Tuesday  morning  when  a  farm 
tractor  he  was  driving  overturned  off  a  Linn 
County  road  about  two  miles  west  of  here, 
Sheriff  Walter  Grant  said. 

Grant  said  the  accident  occurred  when  the 
boy  apparently  lost  control  of  the  tractor  as 
he  was  turning  a  comer.  He  was  pinned  by 
the  vehicle  and  his  body  was  found  about  an 
hour  later  by  a  mailman,  the  sheriff  said. 


MOTHXR   WtTign   Qf   TRACTOR   fiflSHAP 

Nkvada,  Iowa. — Mrs.  Arthur  Borton.  27- 
year-old  mother  of  two.  was  killed  when  the 
tractor  she  was  driving  overturned  and 
crushed  her  at  about  2:30  pjn.  Saturday  on  a 
country  road  about  a  mile  from  her  home. 

The  Bortons  live  on  a  farm  about  seven 
miles  northwest  of  Nevada.  She  was  pulling 
two  empty  wagons  with  the  tractor  when 
the  accident  occurred,  authorities  said. 

Elkhart  Man  Dies  in  Tractor  Mishap 
Ed  Mason.  77.  of  Elkhart,  died  Monday  of 
Injuries  suffered  In  a  tractor  accident  near 
Elkhart,  authorities  said.  Mason  was  dead  oa 
arrival  at  Iowa  Lutheran  Hospital  about 
3:16  p.m. 


Dies  as  Tractor  Is  OvERTtnufRO 
El  WOOD,  Iowa. — John  C.  Oohlmann,  38.  of 

Lost    Nation    was    klUed    Friday    when    the 

tractor  he  was  operating  overturned  while 

removing  snow  from  a  driveway. 
The  accident  occurred  at  the  home  of  his 

brother-in-law.  Raymond  Burke,  who  lives 

two  miles  west  of  here. 

Iowa  Tot  Killed  Df  Tractor  Mishap 
Lewis,  Iowa. — Patrick  Nettz.  about  4,  son 
of  Mr.  and  ISn.  Roger  Nettz  of  rural  Lewis, 
was  killed  Wednesday  afternoon  when  he  was 
run  over  by  a  tractor  in  the  driveway  of  his 
farm  home  about  eight  miles  southeast  of 
here,  Cass  County  sheriff's  officers  said.  Offl- 
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cers   said   the   boy    apparently   feU   off   the 
tractor,  driven  by  his  father. 

Tractor  Flips — Bor,  7,  Killed 
Oakland.  Iowa.— Kendell  Bates,  seven- 
year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Bates  of 
rural  Ortswold.  was  kUled  Saturday  when  a 
farm  tractor  overturned  on  him  seven  miles 
east,  1 V4  miles  south  of  here. 

Authorities  said  his  brother.  Randall,  15. 
was  operating  the  tractor  which  apparently 
got  too  close  'to  the  shoulder  of  the  road  and 

upset. 

The  boy  was  dead  on  arrival  at  the  Cass 
County  Memorial  Hospital  In  Atlantic. 

Driving  Tractor,  Woman  Is  Killed 
Audubon.     Iowa,— An     Audubon     County 
Woman  was  klUed  Wednesday  when  the  trac- 
tor she  was  driving  veered  off  a  bridge  and 
crxished  her. 

Dead  u  Joyce  Irlmeler,  22,  of  rural  Gray. 
Authorities  said  the  accident  happened  about 
eight  miles  northeast  of  here. 

Tractor  Mishap  Kills  low  an,  64 

Knoxville.  Iowa.— Lloyd  Vroegh,  54,  of 
rural  Knoxville  was  killed  Saturday  evening 
in  a  tractor  accident  on  his  farm. 

Authorities  said  Vroegh's  clothing  became 
entangled  In  the  power  takeoff  of  his  tractor. 
They  said  he  was  dragged  with  the  machine, 
which  overturned  In  a  ditch. 

Vroegh  was  found  by  his  wife. 

Services  will  be  at  2  pjn.  Tuesday  at  the 
First  Reformed  Church  here,  with  burial 
at  Graceland  Cemetery.  Besides  hU  wife,  he  Is 
survived  by  three  daughters,  a  son.  a  sister, 
and  three  brothers. 

Tractor  Kills  Sutherland  MaN 
Sutherland,  Iowa.— John  Edward  Glese. 
64  of  rural  Sutherland,  was  killed  Monday 
afternoon  when  a  tractor  he  was  driving 
overturned  on  him  on  a  county  gravel  road 
about  four  miles  north  of  here. 

AuthortUee  said  Olese's  tractor  was  pulUng 
a  truck  when  the  accident  occurred.  The  oc- 
cupant of  the  truck,  Thomas  Trlplett,  46.  of 
Sutherland,  was  not  Injured. 

Cylinder  Youth  Dies  in  Mishap 
EMMrrsBURO,  Iowa. — John  H.  DePue,  14,  ct 
Cylinder,  was  killed  Saturday  when  the  trac- 
tor he  was  driving  left  a  Palo  Alto  county 
road  about  eight  miles  east  of  here. 

Authorities  said  DePue,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  DePue,  was  hauling  a  load  of  hay  when 
the  accident  occurred. 

Floyd  Moore,  14,  Dies  op  Injuries 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. — Floyd  Moore,  14, 
foster  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Allbones 
of  rural  Center  Point,  died  Friday  night  at 
St.  Luke's  Methodist  Hospital  of  Injuries  he 
suffered  Mar.  7,  when  he  fell  off  a  tractor  In 
Center  Point. 

PoUce  said  the  tractor  was  driven  by  the 
youtii's  older  foster  brother.  The  boy  appar- 
ently was  run  over  by  a  wagon  hitched  to  the 
tractor,  officers  said. 

Tractor  Accident  Knxs  Osaoe  Man 
OSAGK,  Iowa.— John  Klemeerud,  37,  of  rural 

Osage,  was  killed  in  a  tractor  aoddent  about 

seven  miles  west  of  here  Wednesday  morning. 
•n»e  Mitchell  County  sheriff's  office  said  the 

tractor,   pulling  wagons  loaded  with  silage, 

went  off  the  gravel  road  and  turned  over. 

pinning  Klemesrud  under  It. 
Services  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Saturday  at  the 

Rock  Creek  Lutheran  Church  In  rural  Osage. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  three  sons  and  four 

daughters. 

TRACTOR  Accident  Kills  Ditnlap  Boy 
Dttnlap.     Iowa. — ^A    rural    Dunl«^    farm 
youth,    Joseph    Benedlckt,    18,    was    klUed 
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Wednesday  when  the  tractor  he  was  driving 
ran  off  a  Harrison  County  road  and  over- 
turned on  him. 

Harrison  County  Deputy  Sheriff  Gerald 
Matheny  said  the  youth,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Benedlckt.  was  killed  when  the 
rear  wheels  of  the  tractor  slipped  off  the  road 
and  the  vehicle  overturned. 
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put  an  end  to  American  Involvement  In  the 
Southeast  Asian  war  appears  to  have  been 
forsaken.  And  the  tragic  incident  at  Kent 
State  does  not  reflect  responsible  official 
policy — a  sane  approach  to  "law  and  order." 
We  cannot  regard  the  young  people  who 
were  slain  and  wounded  by  the  guanlsmen 
as  "bums,"  effete  snobs  or  extremists.  They, 
too.  are  victims  of  the  war,  the  monumental 
Irrationality  of  power  politics  and  war  and 
what  they  do  to  men's  minds.  We  all  ought 
to  be  wearing  black  armbands  today  to  ex- 
press  moral   outrage   as   well   as   mourning. 


HON. 


FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
share  a  sense  of  almost  overwhelming 
sadness  at  the  deaths  of  the  four  young 
students  who  were  shot  down  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  State  University.  Surely, 
this  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  more  de- 
plorable incidents  in  our  history.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  now  to  assess  blame  for  the 
shooting  to  individuals.  Such  an  assess- 
ment must  await  the  results  of  an  offi- 
cial investigation.  But  in  a  larger  sense, 
it  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  this  terrible 
event  would  not  have  occurred  were  it  not 
for  the  recent  assault  launched  upon 
Cambodia  by  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  atmosphere 
of  dismay  and  frustration  which  this  as- 
sault has  engendered  among  our  young 
people.  I  think  the  situation  has  been 
placed  in  proper  persi>ective  by  the  en- 
closed editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Easton  Express  on  May  5,  1970.  The  edi- 
torial requires  no  further  comment  from 

>e: 

\  War  Victims 

'the  ugly  countenance  of  violence  and  of- 
ficial overresponse  was  shown  again  In  our 
nation  yesterday  when  four  of  o\ir  young 
people  were  shot  to  death  and  several  others 
Injured  by  Ohio  National  Guardsmen  on  the 
Kent  State  University  campus. 

Provocation  appears  to  have  been  great, 
and,  m  the  face  of  It,  the  guardsmen  exer- 
cised what  their  commander  said  Is  a  mili- 
tary man's  "option" — to  fire  If  his  life  Is  in 
danger. 

The  guardsmen  were  confronting  about 
500  students  demonstrating  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  escalation  of  the  w»r  In  South- 
east Asia.  A  few  of  those  students  evidently 
were  armed — at  least  according  to  the 
guardsmen's  report  that  t^ey  were  fired 
upon. 

Nevertheless  the  mUltary  unit  opened  fire 
at  close  range  Into  the  entire  gathering  d 
young  demonstrators,  and  two  young  men 
and  two  young  women  died,  none  of  whom, 
according  to  accounts  of  the  tragic  incident, 
possessed  guns. 

The  guardsmen's  reaction  was  wholly  sense- 
leaa,  unnecessary  and  unpardonable.  Wo 
justification  Is  possible  for  firing  Into  the 
ranks  of  hundreds  of  young  people,  killing 
and  maiming,  to  repress  a  few  radicals  among 
them.  But  It  U  the  kind  of  overresponse  that 
has  diminished  respect  for  the  forces  of  law 
and  order. 

And  It  was  the  sort  of  agony  which  oan 
be  expected  to  burgeon  so  long  as  the  tragic 
divisions  fostered  by  the  war  continue  to 
plague  the  American  society.  Violence  begets 
violence,  and  It  Is  no  more  tolerable  In  a 
helpless  Cambodian  hamlet  than  It  Is  on 
the  campus  of  a  mldwestem  university. 

The  admlnlstratton's  election  promise  to 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JERSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
20th  century  unfolded  the  most  horrible 
chapters  against  mankind,  and  such 
names  as  Auschwitz,  Dachau,  and  Babl 
Yar  became  known  to  the  world  as  places 
where  genocide  was  practiced  against 
millions  of  human  beings. 

Most  of  these  who  perished  in  the  gas 
chambers  set  up  by  the  Nazis  died  in 
terror,  fear,  and  confusion,  as  mass 
graves  and  crematoriums  of  Chelmo, 
Treblinka,  Majdanek,  and  Sachsen- 
hausen  filled  with  awful  swiftness. 

In  humanity's  struggle  for  dignity, 
justice,  and  brotherhood  and  in  terms  of 
the  world's  i>rogress  for  reverence  of  life, 
these  Nazi  concentration  camps  stand 
out  in  bold  and  terrifying  detail  as  the 
greatest  crime  of  mankind  against  a  fel- 
low human. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  these  terrible  concentra- 
tion camps  and  what  went  on  behind 
these  fenced  in  enclosures.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  from  the  Polish 
American,   a  weekly  newspaper  widely 
circulated  among  the  Americans  of  Pol- 
ish extraction.  This  Is  an  eloquent  real 
accoimt  of  what  happened  at  one  of  these 
Nazi  camps  and  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows : 
(From  Polish  American,  Apr.  11, 1970] 
The  Road  to  Majdanek  and  Back 
(By  Kazlmleiv  Wdzleczny ) 
(Note. — The  following  story  U  a  real  ac- 
count of  a  few  days  in  the  infamous  Majdanek 
concentration  camp  which  the  Nazis  set  up. 
We  reprint  It  here  from  Poland  magazine  In 
tribute  to  all   those  who  were  shamelessly 
murdered  by  the  joint  enemies  and  executors 
of  Poland,  the  Nazis  and  the  Soviets.) 

That  night,  we  slept  on  the  bare  ground 
In  a  barrack.  In  the  morning,  beating  us  wltl; 
sticks,  they  drove  us  like  cattle  to  the  roll- 
call  grounds.  We  were  ordered  to  take  along 
with  us  the  first  corpse,  a  certain  Gajewskl 
from  Warsaw  In  order  to  add  one  more  person 
to  the  total  In  our  block.  This  was  our  first 
encounter  with  the  concentration  camp  and 
of  what  went  on  there.  This  was  the  con- 
centration camp  of  which  we  had  heard 
whispered  reports  and  of  which  we  had  read 
In  the  underground  newspapers. 

Barracks  17  and  19  In  Sector  III  were  full 
of  people  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 
Regular  quotas  were  taken  from  these  bar- 
racks for  the  gas  chambers.  Standing  Idly  In 
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rows  lined  up  for  the  roll  ci  11,  we  observed 
emaciated  prisoners  being  dr  ven  up  In  huge 
wagon*  and  then  saw  two  3f  the  stronger 
prlaoners  tossing  In  the  living  and  the  dead. 
This  was  a  horrible  sight.  S)me  or  the  sick 
caught  at  the  edge  of  the  intgon  or  poked 
their  heads  out  from  under  (  pile  of  corpses 
begging  for  mercy  or  shouting  incoherently 
In  various  languages.  They  wlere  shoved  back 
and  covered  by  another  pll4  of  bodies.  We 
were  transfixed  with  horror!  This  was  cold 
reality,  even  if  It  did  seemj  like  a  terrible 
nightmare  which  could  not  l^rt 

Choked  sobs  escaped  from,  the  youngsters 
who  were  lined  up  with  us,  Staslo  Nadert, 
who  had  been  arrested  for  singing  In  trains 
wept  the  hardest.  That  was  qur  first  roll  call 
and  our  first  impression  of  tl)e  concentration 
camp. 

Aft«'  the  evening  roll  callj  at  wblcli  a  few 
of  MS  were  beaten,  our  hopes  liegan  to  revive. 
We  were  given  a  taste  of  coffee  and  a  small 
slice  of  bread.  Then  blankets  were  brought 
in.  They  were  crawling  with  lice  although  we 
could  not  see  them  In  the  da^k.  We  felt  them 
as  soon  as  we  lay  down  on  tl^e  grotmd.  Some 
men  tosaed  away  the  blantaets.  These  were 
caught  up  by  men  who  had  npthlng  but  their 
thin  clothing  to  protect  thiem  aaglnst  the 
cold.  After  a  while  two  oldev  prisoners  came 
m  to  take  away  the  coffee  kettles.  We  asked 
them  about  conditions  here.,  '"This  Is  death. 
This  U  your  end."  they  reflled.  "You  saw 
this  mornlnc-  That's  your  fate,  that's  all  you 
can  expect  of  life  here."  Oae  of  our  group 
rushed  at  them  shouting  "Sbut  up  I" 

"We're  going,"  one  of  thei  older  prisoners 
replied,  "tomorrow  you'll  se^iwhoTl  be  loaded 
on  the  wagons."  They  left.  Tpe  rest  of  us  fell 
silent  as  If  struck  dumb  with  terror  at  the 
fate  that  awaited  us.  The  following  morning 
confirmed  their  evil  predictions.  Among  the 
sick  men  stripped  naked  an4  writhing  In  the 
snow  were  many  Poles  and  prisoners  of  other 
nationalities. 

DISKASX    STXIKtS 

The  blankets  issued  to  u|  began  to  have 
their  effect.  In  the  course  of  a  single  week 
typhus  and  pneumonia  broke  out  In  every 
barrack.  We  w«re  starved  but  everything  was 
still  fine  because  we  still  ba4  our  own  cloth- 
ing and  many  of  us  had  warta  winter  Tinder- 
wev.  But  even  this  was  takA  away  from  mm. 
Two  weeks  after  our  arrival  In  the  concentra- 
tion camp,  we  were  marched  to  the  bath.  We 
saw  our  prtson  bundles  wltft  our  underwear 
and  the  things  given  us  by  our  families  being 
carried  out  of  the  barracks  ire  had  just  left. 

In  groups  of  fifty  we  were  herded  into 
the  Effektenkammer  barracto  (Dressing  Room 
Barrack)  where  we  were  stripped  to  the  bare 
skin  and  our  clothing  checked.  It  was  so  cold 
that  our  mustaches  and  beards  were  cov- 
ered with  Iddes.  We  ran  to  the  baths  across 
high  drifts  of  snow  but  ha4  to  wait  at  the 
door  until  the  fltst  group  finished  Its  bath. 

After  washing,  ninnlng  o>t  the  double,  we 
quickly  caught  the  striped  prison  uniforms 
Issued  to  us  and.  hurrying  outside,  pulled  on 
the  thin  shirts  and  the  lice-infested  prison 
rags.  The  day  I  was  sent  40  the  bath  was 
freezing.  Omt  wet  hair  tum^  Into  a  cap  of 
Ice  which  we  tried  to  melt  by  rubbing  It  with 
our  stiff  froeen  bands.  Directly  after  the  bath, 
we  reported  for  the  roll  call  In  nothing  but 
our  thin  clothes.  The  roll  ^all  lasted  three 
and  a  half  hours.  That  was<  when  our  com- 
panion Dunin-Wasowlcz.  an  old  man  of  67, 
died.  1 

We  were  taken  to  Sector  IV  which  we  called 
death  row.  Typhus  fever  rag«d  In  all  the  bar- 
racks. There  were  about  309  dead  and  from 
300  to  300  taken  sick  in  the  1  sector  each  day. 
The  sick  were  dragged  to  barracks  7  and  9, 
which  we  used  to  call  ihe  Gamelblock 
(Stinkers'  block) .  Once  ever^  week  those  who 
had  survived  were  disposed  9t  by  being  taken 
to  the  gas  chambers. 

One  day  I  had  such  a  terrible  headache 
and  my  legs  felt  so  weak  1  hat  I  could  not 
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stand  up  to  the  end  of  the  roll  call.  I  knelt 
down  and  although  a  Kapo  kicked  me,  I  Just 
didn't  have  the  strength  to  rise  or  to  crawl 
to  my  Kommando  (work  detail) .  The  oth- 
ers marched  out  to  their  duties.  The  sick 
who  remained  in  the  yard — there  were  about 
150  of  us — were  pushed  and  prodded  or 
dragged  by  their  feet  to  the  Oamelblock. 
Some  of  the  others  who  went  there  with  me 
were:  Jozef  Marszalek.  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Bank  of  Warsaw,  Leckl — a  young 
composer  from  Warsaw,  Ilowleckl — president 
of  the  Warsaw  dlvUlon  of  the  ROO.  They  all 
died. 

The  barrack  was  filthy,  the  bare  ground 
covered  with  mud,  snow  and  feces.  Scores  of 
still-living  prisoners  were  writhing  in  this 
awful  mess. 

Under  the  wall,  arranged  neatly  in  roll- 
call  order,  lay  last  night's  crop:  four  rows  of 
corpses.  After  a  while  they  were  loaded  onto 
wagons.  Weak  as  I  was,  I  crawled  among  pris- 
oners, looking  for  a  clean  place  to  die  like  an 
animal.  My  tongue  felt  as  dry  as  a  stick.  But 
there  was  no  water  available  in  Sector  IV, 
not  even  for  those  who  were  able  to  work. 

The  most  carefully  scooped  up  snow  was 
mixed  with  excrement.  Even  one's  last  hour 
here  was  a  struggle.  I  felt  cold  although  the 
snowflakes  Immediately  melted  as  they  fell 
on  me.  I  snuggled  up  to  my  third  prisoner, 
but  he  soon  grew  cold  like  the  previous  two. 
I  couldnt  understand  why  I  suffered  this 
punishment.  Why  couldnt  I  die?  Death 
seemed  to  come  so  easily  to  others.  Wednes- 
day. Was  I  to  capture  the  record  and  survive 
until  Saturday  so  that  they  could  kill  me  by 
gas?  I  dldnt  want  that.  Saturday  was  still 
too  far  off.  But  there  was  a  chance  I  might 
die  before  then.  I  wished  for  death. 

DXATH  HOVXaS 

Everything  else  In  this  world  seemed  un- 
real. I  no  longer  thought  about  it.  I  thought 
and  hoped  for  death.  Yet  death  refused  to 
come. 

Amidst  the  moans  I  groped  at  night  for 
the  living  in  order  to  warm  my  trembling 
body.  The  prayers  I  had  learned  from  my 
mother  wo\ild  not  pass  my  lips.  It  was  not 
my  suffering  that  was  unbearable  but  the 
tragic  cries  of  the  dying. 

Thursday  morning.  They  dragged  in  a 
new  batch  of  sick  prisoners.  I  greeted  my 
comrades  with  silence.  They  too  remained 
silent.  No  one  talked  or  spoke  here.  Half- 
craeed  thoughts  assaulted  our  minds.  One 
conversed  In  one's  mind  with  those  who 
were  far  away.  I  was  still  aUve  and  waiting. 
The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  Dante's 
fantasy  was  nothing  compared  to  my  reality. 
He  had  no  source  to  draw  on  for  his  hell. 
He  bad  not  seen  Majdanek. 

This  could  not  go  on  much  longer.  "Luck" 
must  finally  smile  on  me — I  too  must  find 
my  paradise  In  death.  Only  then  wo\ild  I 
be  free  of  my  oppressors  and  of  all  those 
hideous  atrocities  that  made  the  world  un- 
acceptable and  repulsive.  Curses  even  against 
my  mother  forced  themselves  to  my  lips 
even  though  she  was  sacred  to  me.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  began  to  feel  better.  I  was  not 
so  sick  any  more.  My  agony  would  con- 
tinue until  Saturday.  Why  did  everything 
seem  so  clear  to  me?  Why  could  I  not  be 
like  a  dumb  animal  mutely  awaiting  the 
decrees  of  Providence? 

I  collected  the  last  vestiges  of  strength 
and  began  to  search  unong  the  corpses 
for  something  I  coxild  use.  I  found  a  belt 
which  I  tied  to  mine.  Swaying  and  falling 
to  the  ground  several  times  but  fully  con- 
scious of  my  piirpose,  I  climbed  onto  the 
latrine  and  calmly  and  without  any  emo- 
tion I  carefully  made  a  noose  which  would 
bring  release  from  life  and  from  being 
thrown  alive  into  the  gas  chamber. 

Thinking  of  my  mother,  I  Jumped  off  the 
latrine.  But  as  luck  would  have  It,  one  of  the 
belts  snapped.  I  set  out  to  look  for  another. 
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All  the  corpses  I  searched  looked  as  if  they 
were  unhappy  in   the  other  world  as  well. 

Lin  axTvaNs 

I  was  overwhelmed  by  emotion  and  by  a 
sudden  riuh  of  desire  to  live.  No,  that  was 
weakness.  I  found  a  length  of  strong  wire 
and  tied  it  to  my  belt.  This  time  I  would 
sxirely  escape  from  life.  A  star  lit  up  before 
my  eyes,  there  was  a  burst  of  fiame  and  a 
loud  hum  in  my  ears,  something  like  the 
hissing  sound  of  the  surf.  That  is  all  I  re- 
member. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  again,  I  was  back 
In  the  Gamelblock.  Stefan  Prydeberg  from 
Warsaw,  a  companion  of  mine  from  Pawiak, 
was  standing  over  me.  He  asked,  "Have  you 
gone  mad?  You  can't  give  up  so  easily.  Don't 
be  a  weakling.  I've  been  trying  to  bring  you 
back  from  the  other  world  for  the  past  half 
hour." 

My  gaze  was  wild.  I  felt  a  deep  resentment 
against  him.  "Stefan,  why  did  you  do  It? 
I've  got  typhus.  I'd  be  at  peace  now.  And 
you  shove  me  to  the  gas  chamber  I" 

"You've  got  typhus?  I  didn't  know.  I 
thought  you  were  crasy.  What  a  pity!  Go 
ahead,  hang  yourself  again.  See  if  I  care. 
The  gas  chamber  isn't  so  terrible.  For  cow- 
ards maybe.  Sooner  or  later  we  all  have  to  go 
there.  Hold  out  a  few  more  hours  until  they 
come  to  take  you.  Are  you  thirsty?  Maybe 
111  give  you  some  coffee  tomorrow.  Say, 
don't  tell  me  you  cant  walk  if  you  try 
Jerzy  Norton  has  typhus  but  he  goes  to 
work  every  day.  Try  it.  ni  get  you  out  of 
here.  If  you  cant  walk  you'll  come  back 
here  again.  Tomorrow  Is  Friday  and  Satur- 
day will  be  the  end  for  you.  Ill  do  the  best 
I  can  for  you.  You  can  take  the  bucket  and 
come  with  me  as  my  aide.  Ill  give  them  a 
couple  of  cigarettes  and  they'll  let  you  out. 
There  are  plenty  of  sick  men  out  In  the  Sec- 
tor. They'll  come  here  themselves  because 
they  wont  have  the  strength  to  go  on  work- 
ing. They  won't  even  notice  your  absence. 
One  thing,  don't  lie  down  during  the  roll 
call.  Have  your  companions  hold  you  up. 
Youll  be  lucky  If  the  roll  call  doesn't  last 
long.  Besides,  you  might  feel  better  tomor- 


With  Stefan's  help,  I  got  out  of  the 
Oamelblock.  The  following  day  was 
very  strange.  The  Kommandoa  were  turned 
back  from  the  gates.  There  was  a 
rumor  that  a  transport  (of  prisoners)  was 
to  leave  the  camp.  The  rumor,  started  by 
the  SS,  spread  quickly  through  the  sector. 
The  transport  was  to  be  taken  to  free  labor. 
This  was  said  so  that  the  prisoners  would 
not  try  to  escape.  The  whole  farce  of  looking 
for  specialists  then  began.  The  first  call  was 
dairymen.  Nearly  everybody  In  the  sector 
claimed  to  be  a  dairyman.  I  saw  an  SS  func- 
tionary beating  and  driving  away  from  the 
group  of  dairymen,  old  Koneckl  from  War- 
saw who  for  many  years  bad  been  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Meteorology  at  Yoko- 
hama, Japan.  One  by  one  they  formed  groups 
of  all  the  specialists.  Finally  they  called  for 
tUestove  builders.  Swaying  on  my  feet,  I 
stepped  forward.  Frydeberg  and  Lageraelt- 
erter  J6zet  Kowalskl  recommended  me  as 
an  expert  in  my  trade. 

One  of  the  SS  functionaries,  nicknamed 
Hawk,  sniffing  a  corpse  in  me,  shouted  "Du 
biat  krank,  zum  Gamelblock."  Another  one 
told  me  to  run  a  number  of  steps.  I  gathered 
the  last  remnants  of  my  strength  and  ran 
stumbling.  Hawks  rushed  at  me  but,  notic- 
ing a  prisoner  without  a  number,  be  began 
to  beat  him.  I  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  Joined  the  group  picked  out  for 
the  transport.  We  left  Sector  IV  and,  prodded 
by  blows  and  shouts,  we  went  to  the  bath. 
I  sank  into  a  tub  of  water  with  Kuprex  dis- 
solved in  It.  Feeling  thirsty  I  sipped  the  hide- 
ous water.  The  Kapo  noticed  this  and  kicked 
me  twice  In  the  stomach.  I  threw  up  all  its 
contents.  But  when  I  was  under  the  shower, 
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I  let  the  water  pour  Into  my  mouth.  Other 
prisoners  did  the  same.  I  am  sure  that  even 
people  in  the  Sahara  are  not  as  thirsty  as 
we  were  In  the  concentration  camp. 

THX    TRANSPORT 

From  the  bath  we  were  taken  to  Sector  HI. 
The  transport  was  to  leave  from  there.  The 
sick,  including  myself,  were  rejected.  They 
herded  us  into  Barrack  6.  which  was  empty, 
and  stripped  us.  I  was  In  a  barrack  with  the 
dying  again.  But  this  time  I  wanted  to  live 
even  though  my  body  was  burning  with  fever. 
It  was  the  end  of  March  1943.  Sector  lU  con- 
sisted of  Kommandos  working  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Guard  House.  I  knew  that  in 
order  to  raise  production,  they  did  not  take 
the  sick  to  the  gas  chamber  from  here.  They 
died  in  the  sick  ward.  I  began  to  fight  for  life. 
The  thing  that  I  had  wanted  to  do  a  few  days 
ago  could  not  happen  again.  My  party  com- 
rade Stefan  Zaborowski,  who  worked  In  the 
kitchen,  appeared  In  the  morning  during  the 
roll  call  and  broxight  me  a  blanket  and  then 
ran  to  fetch  some  coffee.  I  kissed  his  hands. 
After  three  days  in  Sector  in  all  those  who 
had  typhus  (about  280  persons)  were  trans- 
ferred to  Sector  I.  We  went  barefoot,  dressed 
only  in  our  shirts.  The  road  was  strewn  with 
the  dying.  The  sick  men  dragget"  each  other 
along.  From  those  who  collapsed  in  the  snow, 
they  took  away  the  blankets. 

Upon  reaching  Sector  I.  we  lined  up  In 
front  of  the  ambulance  and  waited  until  the 
Leichentraeger  (body  bearers) ,  brought  along 
all  the  dead  and  the  living  who  had  dropped 
on  the  road  so  that  the  number  of  arrivals 
in  Section  I  would  check  with  the  number 
of  departures  from  Sector  m.  The  operation 
took  about  four  hours.  Out  of  the  original  280 
persons  only  70  remained. 

In  Barrack  8  of  Sector  I.  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  Paul  Hoffmann  and  Muhsfedt.  the 
chief  of  the  crematorium.  They  showed  up 
S-  every  week  with  Thximann  to  make  the  selec- 
5  tlon  Those  of  us  could  walk  Uned  up.  the 
X  others  were  rounded  up.  Thumann  always 
had  his  German  police  dog  with  him.  We 
caUed  the  dog  the  "head  doctor"  because  It 
was  he  who  very  often  decided  the  fate  of 
a  prisoner.  If  the  dog  happened  to  snarl  at 
a  man  for  no  reason  at  all.  Thumann  would 
promptly  sentence  the  man  to  death. 

Thumarm  walked  between  the  ranks  of 
prisoners  vrithout  uttering  a  word.  He  Just 
pointed  his  crop  at  the  prisoners  he  selected 
for  the  gas  chamber.  At  times  he  would  select 
five  in  a  row,  all  other  times  he  picked  out  a 
single  man  from  every  rank.  One  never  knew 
where  to  stand  In  order  to  avoid  his  pointing 
crop  During  the  selection  conducted  on 
May  15.  1943  he  pointed  at  Bering,  a  politi- 
cal activist  from  Warsaw,  and  killed  him  with 
his  crop. 

In  the  Revier  (hospital  barrack)  I  met  a 
civilian  worker  named  Wlktor  Betlewskl  from 
Warsaw  (he  died  later  In  Oranlenburg ) . 
Tlirough  him  I  got  in  touch  with  my  family 
and  received  assistance.  Thanks  to  hU  help, 
my  weight,  which  had  been  59  pounds  after 
typhus  rose  to  121  pounds.  SUll  feeling  weak 
and  wobbly  I  was  put  on  the  Leichentraeger- 
Kommando  whose  duty  It  was  to  carry  the 
corpses  to  the  old  crematorium.  We  also 
helped  unload  the  gas  chambers  when  there 
was  an  extra  large  number  of  gassed  victims. 
I  worked  In  the  Kommando  for  six  weeks. 
There  I  had  a  chance  to  come  Into  direct 
contact  with  the  cruellest  atroclUes  com- 
mitted by  the  SS.  One  day  at  the  end  of 
May  as  I  was  carrying  a  corpse  to  the  old 
crematorium,  I  saw  Just  ahead  of  us  two 
prisoners  escorted  by  GrofTmann,  an  SS 
functionary,  and  carrying  a  weeping,  blood- 
covered  woman  on  a  Utter  used  for  carrying 
grass.  They  were  coming  from  the  "field  of 
roses." 

I  was  struck  by  the  unusual  beauty  of  the 
woman.  She  was  all  smeared  with  blood  be- 
cause  Just  a   short  while   before  she   had 
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given  birth  to  a  child  which  she  was  hold- 
ing m  her  arms.  The  child  had  not  been 
washed  and  had  bloody  cloths  sUcklng  to 
it  Sobbing,  the  mother  held  the  child  close 
to  her.  It  was  still  fairly  early  in  the  day 
and  there  was  no  movement  in  front  of  the 
crematorium.  The  Utter  with  Its  burden  was 
placed  near  the  window  of  the  crematorium. 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  The  fields  glis- 
tened with  silver  dew.  The  sun  cast  a  golden 
light  on  the  woman's  face.  She  looked  like 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Despite  the  pain  she  had 
suffered,  her  face  glowed  with  Joy.  She  did 
not  know  what  lay  in  store  for  her.  She  had 
Just  come  with  the  new  arrivals  and  had 
not  yet  been  taken  through  the  camp  ad- 
missions. She  had  given  birth  to  the  child 
m  the  "field  of  roses"  where  the  arrivals 
spent  the  night.  We  pracUcally  ran  as  we 
passed  her  with  the  corpse.  She  looked  at 
us  as  If  expecting  to  see  a  doctor.  When  we 
went  inside,  Groffman  and  Kapo  Hoffmann 
came  out.  The  Kapo  grabbed  the  child  from 
her  and  threw  it  Into  the  crematorium 
through  the  open  window.  The  anguished 
cry  of  the  woman  was  drowned  out  by  the 
blows  of  the  stick.  The  day  was  still  beauti- 
ful. 


LOW-EMISSION  VEHICLE  ACT  OF 
1970 
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It  must  be  noted  that  this  measure  ap- 
plies only  to  new  cars,  and  does  not  ap- 
ply to  used  cars.  Used  cars  present  a  spe- 
cial problem,  but  I  am  encouraged  by  an 
annovmcement  by  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
stating  that  they  have  developed  an  in- 
expensive package  which  will  be  made 
available  for  nearly  100  percent  of  its 
domestic  Chrysler  cars  in  California  for 
the  1955  through  1965  model  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  rhetoric  is 
over — we  must  take  positive  action  to 
clean  up  our  environment  and  prevent 
further  ruination  of  the  air  we  breathe. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroKmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  air  pollution  continues  to 
darken  our  cities'  skies  and  threatens 
our  total  environment  with  its  poisonous 
chemical  mixtures. 

The  primary  contributor  to  this  pol- 
lution Is  the  automobile,  which  accounts 
for  85  percent  of  the  pollution  in  some 
of  our  urban  areas.  The  automobile  is  re- 
sponsible for  dumping  Into  the  atmos- 
phere each  year  more  than  90  million 
tons  of  pollutants — this  is  twice  as  much 
as  any  other  single  contributor. 

Twentieth  century  man  can  point 
proudly  to  a  partial  mastery  of  his  en- 
vironment, but  20th  century  man  has  not 
yet  confronted  his  potential  for  self- 
destruction.  Air  pollution — an  attendant 
detriment  of  modem  technology — must 
be  attacked  at  its  source. 

Presently,  there  are  regulations  in  the 
law  books  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
problem  of  vehicular  air  pollution.  Yet, 
the  present  standards  will  not  stabilize, 
much  less  reduce,  vehicular  air  pollution. 
Studies  indicate  that,  imder  existing  con- 
trols, automobile  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States  will  more  than  double  in 
the  next  30  years  because  of  the  pro- 
jected increase  in  both  the  number  of 
vehicles  and  miles  driven  by  each  ve- 
hicle. ^      _^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  evidence, 
and  in  light  of  need  for  action.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  will  ban 
pollution-causing  internal  combustion 
engines  in  motor  vehicles  after  January 
1,  1975.  This  legislation  is  modeled  after 
California's  Low  Emission  Motor  Vehicle 
Act  which  defines  a  low-emission  ve- 
hicle as  one  which  "does  not  have  ex- 
haust emissions  of  more  than  0.5  grains 
per  mile  of  hydrocarbons.  11  grams  per 
mile  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  0.75  grams 
per  mile  of  oxides  of  nitrogen." 


PRAISE  FOR  CONGRESSMAN  MAS- 
TON  E.  O'NEAL  OF  GEORGIA'S  SEC- 
OND DISTRICT 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  cxoacu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
my  friend  Maston  O'Neal  annoimced  his 
intention  to  give  up  his  seat  in  Congress 
because  of  a  recurring  heart  ailment,  I 
knew  it  was  the  best  thing  for  him  per- 
sonally to  do.  I  also  knew  it  was  a  loss 
to  Georgia  and  to  the  United  States.  The 
Georgia  delegation  over  the  past  6  years 
has   appreciated   Maston's   levelheaded 
approach  to  every  problem  and  his  can- 
dor and   intellectual   honesty.  I   think 
Maston  knows  how  we  feel.  In  addition. 
I  believe  he  has  felt  the  warmth  and  con- 
fidence which  has  come  from  people  in 
his  district  whom  he  has   represented 
well.  Until  circumstances  forced  him  to 
retire,  these  thoughts   and  sentiments 
were  hardly  expressed.  They  were  gath- 
ered from  Just  a  few  words  spoken,  by  a 
nice  letter  or  from  an  introduction  at  a 
speech.  However,  now  that  Maston  Is 
terminating  his  long  years  of  pubUc  serv- 
ice, many  of  his  friends  have  put  their 
feelings  into  words.  Some  of  the  com- 
ments are  so  well  done  and  Maston 
deserves  them  so  much,  I  ask  to  set  a 
few  out  in  the  Record  so  Maston's  con- 
gressional friends  can  enjoy  them,  too: 
[From  the  Balnbridge    (Ga.)    Post-Search- 
Ught.Apr.  23. 1970] 

CNkai.  Wnx  Not  Seek  Reelbctiok  to  Hot7SB 

Maston  E.  O'Neal,  a  native  Decatur  Coun- 
tlan,  who  has  represented  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  In  Congress  foe  the  past 
six  years,  has  declined  to  offer  for  reelection, 
and  will  retire  after  this  term  due  to  a  heart 
condition  which  he  states  "has  worsened 
during  the  past  several  months". 

O'Neal  made  his  statement  not  to  run 
Tuesday,  and  his  announcement  came  as 
complete  surprise  to  his  constituents  in  the 
20  counties  of  the  district. 

He  was  elected  In  1964,  and  foUowed  Con- 
gressman J.  L.  Pllcher  oif  Meigs,  who  retired 
after  12  years  service  in  the  House. 

Congressman  O'Neal's  telegram  to  the  Post- 
Searchlight  was  received  here  1 :  16  p Jn.  Tues- 
day, and  Is  as  foUows: 

"I  have  decided  not  to  seek  reelecUon  to 
Congress  this  year.  A  heart  condition  which 
developed  recently  Is  graduaUy  worsening 
and  Is  spedflcaUy  affected  by  tensions,  anx- 
ieties, frustrations  and  excitements.  For 
nearly  twenty-four  years  as  District  Attorney 
and  nearly  six  years  as  Congressman,  thsse 
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pr«6svires  and  problems  have 
erable.  AXter  consulting  with  " 
family.  1  h»ve  decided  that  It 
personal  mistake   to  serve 
Since  the  Georgia  deadline  foi 
June   10th.  all   prospective 
adequate  notice  with  this  ai 
all  have  the  same  notice  at 
The  law  makes  no  provision 
ment  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the 
RepresenUtives.   therefore.   I 
to  service  this  term  although 
activity.  My  fine  staff  will  con  ;inue 
tlon  with  undiminished  ability 
in  the  Interest  of  individuals 
ties  of  the  second  district.  K 
to  the  people  of  the  second  district 
for  trusting  me  with   the   n 
ser^nng  them  and  for  support^g 
that  service  is  unbounded. 


[From  the  Camilla  Enterprise 
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ijlaston  O'Neal 
that  he  is — 
service  In  Its 


iven  In  politics 
■ded   as   weak- 
tensions 


We    salute    Congressman 
this   week  for   the  Statesmar 
Dedicated  to  his  country  and 
government. 

Congressman  O'Neal  gives  lis  Job  as  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Citizens  >f  the  Second 
Congressional  District  every  o  ince  of  his  de- 
votion and  every  minute  of  hi  b  attention.  In 
recent  months  feeling  a  little  under  par.  he 
has  not  shirked  his  duties  and  has  actually 
pushed  himself  to  be  present  and  accounted 
for  on  all  matters  which  effected  the  lives  of 
the    people    of    Southwest    Oeorgla. 

Maston  loves  Southwest  Georgia  and  not 
Washington.  He  serves  at  a  pi^onal  sacrifice 
to  his  Ukea— but  he  felt  a  d^p  compulsion 
to  aid  his  fellow  man  in  these  iimes  when  the 
going  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  some  of 
the  basic  virtues  and  values  of  life  finds  few 
friends  in  public  office. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we|  learned  of  his 
decision  to  retire  at  the  end  ojf  this  term.  We 
admire  the  forthright  statetaient  and  the 
timeliness  to  be  fair  to  all  cpncemed.  It  la 
the  outstanding  part  of  his  character  to  want 
to  be  fair  to  all  concemed- 
where  fairness  often  Is  ref 
ness. 

We  hope  that  the  easing  . 
and  time  will  restore  Congrassman  O'Neal's 
health  and  that  he  will  enjoy  a  retirement 
In  his  dearly  loved  Sowega.  who  in  aU  sin- 
cerity dearly  loves  him. 

[From  the  Albany  Herald,  Apr.  23.  19701 
WxLL  Dons,  Cowcithbi^n  O'Neai. 

If  there  is  one  word  whlct^  would  charac- 
terize the  30  years  of  servlcf  which  Maston 
O'Neal  has  rendered  as  a  public  officer  to  the 
people  of  South  Georgia,  thai^  would  be  con- 
scientiousness. 

As  solicitor-general  of  the  j  old  Albany  Ju- 
dicial Clrdut  for  one  year  J  lacking  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  as  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  Representative  in  Waah- 
Ington.  the  Balnbrldge  atttyney  has  never 
given  less  than  his  optimim^  to  the  task  at 
hand,  whether  that  has  beeti  prosecuting  a 
criminal  or  shepherding  a  peanut  bill  or  an 
Albany  Post  Office  project  thrpugh  the  House. 

The  stress  which  aocomianles  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  by  t|ioae  who  feel  a 
keen  responsibility  to  their  Iconstituents.  as 
well  as  the  uncertainties  of  the  political  life. 
Inevitably  take  their  toll.  Unfortxinately,  In 
the  case  of  Congressman  O'lleal,  he  has  de- 
veloped a  heart  condition  which.  In  his  own 
words,  "is  gradually  worsening  and  is  spe- 
cifically affected  by  tension,  anxieties,  frus- 
trations and  excitements."  To  himself,  and 
to  his  family,  patently.  Mr.  O'Neal  owes  the 
obligation  not  to  tempt  fate  and  to  step 
down  at  the  end  of  this,  hfi  third  term  on 
Capitol  HIU. 
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His  thousands  of  friends  and  tulmlrers  in 
the  district  might  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  endorse  his  decision 
as  being  a  prudent  act.  He  will  retire  from 
the  public  service  full  of  honors,  to  be  sure, 
but  even  more  significantly  with  that  degree 
of  self-satisfaction  which  is  of  greater  Im- 
portance than  public  plaudits.  In  his  divers 
capacities,  he  has  left  his  mark  upon  this 
region  which  he  loves  so  well.  As  he  prepares 
for  retirement,  the  Second  District  will  wish 
him  improving  health  as  he  lessens  his  pub- 
lic responsibilities — as  well  as  a  Lake  Semi- 
nole full  of  fighting  bass  in  which  to  pitch 
a  lure. 

(Prom    the    ThomasvlUe- Times    Enterprise. 
Apr.  22,  1970) 

REPaeSENTATlVK    O'NEAL    TO    RETiaK 

The  decision  of  Rep.  Maston  O'Neal  of 
Balnbrldge,  not  to  offer  for  reelection  as 
Congressman  from  the  Second  District  of 
Oeorgla.  will  be  known  with  sincere  regret 
by  many  warm  friends  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict and  elsewhere. 

Rep.  O'Neal  is  now  serving  his  sixth  year 
in  Congress,  where  he  has  made  a  good  rec- 
ord as  a  Representative.  A  Conservative,  he 
has  found  himself  in  a  Congress  dominated 
by  Liberals  and  as  a  Georgian  has  found 
himself  in  difficult  positions  at  times. 

As  in  the  case  of  Judge  Harrold  G.  Cars- 
well,  of  Florida,  who  was  rejected  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  Rep.  O'Neal  has  found  that  being 
a  Southerner  and  a  Conservative  has  re- 
s\ilted  in  frustrations  and  disappointments. 
O'Neal  says  he  is  suffering  from  a  worsen- 
ing heart  condition,  and  he  Is  affected  sp)eclfi- 
call?  by  tensions,  anxieties,  frustrations 
and  excitements.  On  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cian he  is  stepping  down. 

In  announcing  plans  for  retirement  he  ex- 
presses appreciation  to  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond Ertstrlct  "for  trusting  me  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  them,  and  for  sup- 
porting me  during  that  service." 

His  decision  not  to  offer  for  reelection 
leaves  the  field  open  to  those  who  wotild 
like  to  succeed  him.  He  has  made  his  de- 
cision in  ample  time  to  allow  prospective 
candidates  to  qualify  for  the  race  by  the 
June  10th  deadline. 

His  thoughtful  consideration  of  his  con- 
stituents and  those  who  may  enter  the  race 
is  a  fine  gesture  and  one  which  should  be 
generally  appreciated.  It  Is  typical  of  the 
man. 

The  Times-Enterprise  has  long  been  s 
friend  and  supporter  of  Rep.  O'Neal,  who 
likewise  has  been  a  loyal  friend  and  sin- 
cere public  servant,  a  friend  of  the  people 
of  Thomas  County  and  the  District. 

In  his  retirement  the  public  will  lose  a 
very  capable,  dedicated  official. 


May  7,  1970 


[From  the  Ashburn  (Ga.)  Wlregrass  Farmer, 
Apr.  30, 1970] 

REPaESENTATIVE  ONXAI,   HAS  SKBVM)  US  WXU. 

Strong  men  in  government  are  hard  to 
come  by  these  days. 

The  tremendous  task  of  representing  a 
segment  of  the  population  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  has  more  burdens  than  rewards,  we 
would  guess.  Men  of  stature  more  and  more 
are  being  over-shadowed  by  politicians. 

For  these  reasons,  the  aimouncement  last 
week  by  Cong.  Maston  O'Neal  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  brings  with  It  some 
keen  regrets. 

Certainly,  his  reasons  are  both  sufficient 
and  understandable.  To  continue  in  the 
difficult  assignment  that  Is  now  his  would  be 
Inviting  physical  ruination  for  Mr.  O'Neal 
who  has  never  appeared  to  us  to  take  his  Job 
lightly.  We  welcome  his  return  to  the  Second 
District  and  "home"  and  wish  him  peace, 
contentment  and  long  days. 

Cong.  O'Neal  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  us 
in  Turner  County  when  he  first  appeared  on 
the  political  scene  at  the  time  Turner  County 
was  transferred  by  re-apportionment  from 
the  Third  District  to  the  Second  District. 

But  In  the  years  in  which  he  has  repre- 
sented us  so  devotedly,  we  have  come  to  re- 
spect him  and  to  hold  him  in  a  place  of 
special  esteem,  a  little  apart  from  other  men 
of  the  political  parade. 

We  have  enjoyed  enormously  the  deter- 
mination he  has  shown  so  vividly  with  artic- 
ulate expression  and  a  set  of  the  Jaw  that 
has  been  entirely  convincing  that  he  is  not 
a  man  to  be  shoved  and  pushed  aroimd  even 
in  the  stormy  halls  of  our  nation's  capltol. 

Holding  a  place  on  the  Important  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Rep.  O'Neal  has 
had  the  farmer's  Interest  at  heart,  and  right- 
fully so  since  he  represents  a  district  where 
farming  is  the  major  investment  of  men's 
time  and  talents. 

The  attacks  upon  this  well-informed  and 
dedicated  congressman  by  men  of  more  lib- 
eral bend  who  see  him  as  an  "arch  segrega- 
tionist" or  an  "ultra  conservative"  or  a  half- 
dozen  other  labels  only  make  tis  more  aware 
of  his  many  strengths. 

When  he  leaves  his  place  In  Congress,  Rep. 
O'Neal  will  be  sorely  missed.  And  choosing 
a  man  to  succeed  him  demands  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  because  we  will  not 
be  choosing  Just  another  "politician"  but 
a  man  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a  con- 
gressman who  was  destined  to  become  a 
statesman. 


(From  the  Donalsonvllle  News] 

It's^'bad  news  to  hear  about  Hon.  Maston 
O'Neal's  decision  that  hell  not  be  our  con- 
gressman, after  this  year. 

Mr  O'Neal  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
In  Washington,  and  has  managed  to  make 
It  there  without  losing  his  sense  of  values, 
his  character.  Integrity,  honor,  wisdom,  and 
the  congress  needs  all  of  those  virtues  it 
can  get.  So  this  district  and  the  nation 
will  be  losers  when  O'Neal  pulls  out. 

Congressman  O'Neal  kept  In  close  tough 
with  the  people  he  represented.  He  kept  In- 
formed of  how  they  thought  and  felt,  and 
he  dldnt  fall  for  the  practice  of  forgetting 
hla  calling,  like  so  many  In  the  national 
government  do. 

Let's  hope  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  rest 
from  the  dizzy  capltol  will  make  O'Neal  cool 
and  strong  again,  and  well  Just  get  up  a 
mob  and  force  him  to  go  bcu:k  to  Washlngtoo 
t(X  us. 


[From  the  Dawson  News,  Apr.  23,  1970] 
Congressman  Maston  O'Neal  announced 
from  Washington  Tuesday  that  he  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  because  of  HI 
health.  We  recall  that  Mr.  O'Neal  recently 
was  hospitalized  but  It  never  occurred  to  us, 
and  probably  thousands  of  other  constituents 
in  the  Second  District,  that  It  would  prompt 
this  decision.  Of  course,  we  regret  he  Is  leav- 
ing the  Congress.  He  has  ably  represented 
his  district  and  so  far  as  we  were  concerned 
could  have  had  the  office  as  long  as  he 
wanted  It.  A  Southern  conservative  In  the 
Congress  today  Is  subjected  to  frustrations 
which  would  try  the  patience  of  Job  and 
surely  Mr.  O'Neal  has  experienced  his  share 
of  them.  We  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  splen- 
did work  he  has  done  for  us  and  hope  that 
his  health  will  Improve  and  that  he  can 
enjoy  the  remaining  years  in  the  ease,  canx- 
fort  and  happiness  of  Southern  living. 

(From  the  Thomaaton  Times,  Apr.  23,  1970) 
CoNOBESs  Takes  Tolj. 

Georgia's  Second  Congressional  District 
Isn't  the  only  loser  In  news  from  Washington 
that  Congressman  Maston  O'Neal  Is  retiring. 

Congressman  O'Neal  has  been  a  friend  of 
the  Flint  River  development  and  has  con- 
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cerned  himself  with  federal  Interest  In  High- 
way 19. 

Moreover.  Congressman  O'Neal  has  close 
family  ties  to  Upson.  hU  mother  having 
been  a  natlwe  of  this  county. 

The  extreme  pressures  on  a  member  of 
the  U  S  Congress  have  exacted  their  toll  in 
Congressman  O'Neal's  health  and  as  much 
as  we'd  like  to  see  him  remain  there  It  u 
only  human  that  we  accept  his  decision  to 
come  home  voluntarUy  rather  than  be 
brought  home  for  bvirlal. 

(From  the  MiUer  County  Liberal, 
Apr.  30.  1970] 
Congressman  O'Neal  has  served  capably, 
efficiently,  conscientiously,  devotedly,  and 
outstandingly  both  as  district  attorney  for 
Albany  Judicial  Circuit  and  as  Second  Con- 
gressional DUtrlct  Representotlve  In  Wash- 

Intrton. 

He  has  been  dedicated  and  has  never 
given  less  than  hU  very  best  to  the  tasks 

at  hand.  ^     _.    .         ,„ 

His  thousands  of  friends  and  admirers  in 
the  dUtrict  regret  to  see  him  leave  the  Im- 
portant seat  but  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
endorse  his  decision  as  a  prudent  act^ 

Hosts  of  friends  will  wish  for  Mr.  O  Neal  s 
improving  health,  much  happiness  and  many 
more  years  of  usefulness,  as  he  lessens  pub- 
Uc  pressures  and  responsibilities. 

(From  the  Moultrie  Observer.  April  1970] 

O'Neal  Opens  The  Gate 
Politics  have  been  heating  up  all  over 
Georgia  for  sometime  as  the  result  of  gover- 
nor and  lieutenant  governor  races,  combined 
with  other  statehouse  contests  and  selec- 
tion of  state  representatives  and  county 
commissioners.  But  Congressman  Maston 
O'Neal  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
has  thrown  the  gate  wide  open  in  a  20- 
county  area  of  southwest  Georgia  by  an- 
nouncing he  wlU  not  seek  reelection. 

Rep  O'Neal,  who  was  elected  to  Congress 
some  six  years  ago  when  Rep.  J.  L.  PUcher 
decided  to  retire  from  the  Washington  scene 
says  he  wlU  return  to  his  home  county  of 
Decatur  and  leave  the  field  open  to  others. 
He  gives  iU  health  as  the  reason  for  his  deci- 
sion not  to  run  again. 

Rep.  O'Neal  has  given  long,  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Georgia,  first  as  district 
attorney  of  the  Albany  circuit  for  many 
years  and  more  recently  as  a  conservative 
Democrat  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. ,  ^. 

It  Is  with  regret  that  citizens  of  the  sec- 
ond Congressional  District  accept  the  deci- 
sion of  Rep.  O'Neal  to  retire  from  office,  but 
a  man's  health  U  something  over  which  he 
has  limited  control.  So  we  Join  with  his 
countless  other  friends  and  constituents  in 
wishing  for  him  a  long,  satisfactory  life  away 
from  the  pressures  and  worries  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Meanwhile,  we  In  the  Second  District  must 
look  forward  to  the  election  of  a  successor 
who  is  worthy  of  the  district's  support  and 
who  will  present  the  citizens'  wishes  before 
the  Congress  of  these  United  States.  It  Is, 
for  the  moment,  a  wide  open  race — making 
more  imperative  than  ever  the  need  for  ex- 
amining candidates  and  their  platforms. 

We  Georgians  of  the  Second  DUtrict  want 
none  but  the  best.  Let's  see  that  we  get  him 
at  the  ballot  box. 
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mander  in  Chief,  has  ordered  American 
troops  into  Cambodia,  a  country  whose 
neutrality  and  sovereignty  were  specifi- 
cally recognized  in  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954. 

In  the  process  of  this  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia it  is  clear  that  Cambodian  villages 
are  being  destroyed  and  Cambodian  men, 
women,  and  children  killed  by  American 
firepower.  ^     ^, 

I  do  not  challenge  the  Presidents 
power  to  make  the  decision  he  has  made, 
inasmuch  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion enacted  by  Congress  on  August  10. 
1964,  gives  him  that  power,  but  I  do 
think  we  should  now  move  promptly  to 
rescind  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
and  to  cut  off  the  funds  for  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  beyond  the  end  of  this 
next  fiscal  year.  That  would  be  June  30, 
1971. 

It  takes  three  things  to  fight  a  war, 
mUitary  strength,  the  willingness  of  our 
people  to  pay  the  cost,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  our  young  people  to  fight. 

No  business,  professional  firm,  church, 
or  organization  in  America  can  remain 
strong  unless  it  can  compete  for  and  at- 
tract the  finest  of  our  young  people. 

When  a  nation's  policy  no  longer  com- 
mands the  idealism  and  confidence  of  its 
youth,  its  leaders  should  carefully  review 
that  poUcy. 

The  vote  yesterday  was  just  a  begin- 
ning; 132  Members  voted  to  cut  off  funds 
for  war  in  Cambodia.  I  hope  we  will  have 
a  majority  next  month  who  will  vote  to 
cut  the  fiscal  1971  Defense  appropriation 
to  a  point  which  will  require  us  to  with- 
draw all  troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  that  year. 
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Pour  years  later,  on  May  10,  1881,  the 
Rumanians  raised  their  nation  to  a  king- 
dom and  crowned  Charles  I  as  king.  This 
royal  family  reigned  in  Rumania  until 
the  Second  World  War. 

I  think  we  all  hope  that  the  day  may 
come  when  all  Rumanians— every- 
where—will  be  free  to  celebrate  their 
independence. 


POLLUTION:  CHALLENGE  TO 
GOVERNMENT 


TROOPS  IN  CAMBODIA 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CAuroENiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVJSa 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  Com- 


RUMANIANS  MARK  INDEPEND- 
ENCE—BUT NOT  IN  RUMANIA 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvtmia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  May  10  will  mark  Rumania's  In- 
dependence Day;  but,  as  it  is  in  most  of 
the  captive  nations,  this  day  will  not  be 
celebrated  within  the  coimtry  itself. 

Instead,  it  will  be  the  Rumanians  in 
other  nations  who  will  celebrate  this 
holiday  overtly;  their  brothers  in  the  old 
country  will  be  forced  to  mark  it  silently, 
fearful  of  angering  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment which  rules  them. 

Actually,  May  10  is  a  triple  holiday  for 
the  Rumanian  people.  On  May  10,  1866, 
Rumania  defied  both  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  Empires — ^both  of  which  had  de- 
signs of  expansionism  upon  her — and 
named  Charles  of  Hohenzollem-Sig- 
maringen,  of  the  Prussian  royal  family, 
as  its  prince. 

The  next  significant  May  10  was  in 
1877,  when  Rumania,  taking  advantage 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  cast  off  its 
nominal  vsissalage  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, declared  its  independence,  and 
Joined  the  war  as  an  ally  of  Russia. 

This  independence  was  confirmed  by 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  but  in  the  process 
Rumania  lost  Bessarabia,  seized  by  the 
Russian  czar  from  his  ally. 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  future 
of  our  society  as  we  know  it,  the  subject 
of   environmental  quality   is  becoming 
more  and  more  important.  I  am  sure  we 
have   all    received   considerable   corre- 
spondence from  people  in  our  own  dis- 
tricts who  want  to  know  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  to  try  and  control  the 
hazards  of  pollution.  Our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  Erlenborn  of  Illinois, 
presented  some  remarks  on  this  particu- 
lar topic  when  he  spoke  at  an  educational 
seminar  at  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Glen  EUyn,  IU.,  recently  and 
I  think  that  his  speech  "Pollution:  Chal- 
lenge to  Government"  is  well  worth  our 
taking  the  time  to  read. 
The  speech  follows : 
PoLLtmoN:  Challenge  to  Government 
When  one  endeavors  to  predict — or  to  sug- 
gest— what  the  United  States  Government 
wUl  do  about  pollution,  he  can  paint  him- 
self Into  a  corner  in  a  hurry. 

This  holds  true  In  other  areas  of  govem- 
menUl  concern,  as  weU— In  foreign  affairs;  In 
war  and  peace;  In  Indian  affairs;  In  race  re- 
lations between  white  and  blacks:  In  the 
control — or  the  non-control — of  inflation;  In 
the  passing  or  the  veto  of  educaUon  meas- 
ures— and  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

Until  recently,  this  unpredlctabUlty  ap- 
plied also  to  matters  of  pollution.  Until  re- 
cenUy,  "Smoke  Gets  In  Your  Eyes."  was  a 
song.  All  of  a  sudden,  people  decided  it's  an 
environmental  problem;  and  all  of  a  sudden, 
they're  concerned  about  it. 

We  have  a  problem  with  the  environment 
because  we  havent  paid  enough  attention  to 
what  the  doctors  call  side  effects. 

Every  time  a  manufacturer  produces  a  new 
pharmaceutical,  the  law  requires  that  he  be 
exuemely  careful  about  the  drug's  side  ef- 
fects. All  drugs  have  them. 

Morphine  is  great  tor  deadening  pain,  but 
It  is  hablt-formlng;  PenlclUln  Is  a  wonder 
drug  against  infection,  but  some  are  aUerglc 
to  it;  antl-hlstamlnes  klU  the  sniffles,  but 
they  are  hard  on  some  people's  hearts. 

We  have  been  Increasingly  careful  of  late 
about  theae  side  effects,  but  not  careful  at 
all  about  the  side  effecU  of  increasing  popu- 
lation and  Increasing  industrialization. 

We  have  allowed  our  factories  to  smoke  up 
the  sky,  not  only  with  unbumed  carbon  but 
also  with  sulphur  and  other  chemicals.  We 
have  aUowed  our  Industrial  plants  to  flush 
away  their  waste  products  Into  our  streams, 
killing  the  fish  and  making  the  waters  unfit 
for  swimming  or  other  pleasures. 

We  have  pennltted  o\ir  cities  and  ylllages 

to  discharge  the  effluent  of  our  sewers  Into 

rivets  with  only  the  most  cursory  purification. 

We  have  been  so  Intent  upon  getting  the 

producta  of  our  factories,  so  eager  for  fac- 
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compr  se 


these 
utiliz(!d 


Action  grants  thus 
and  the  heart  of  the  LEAA 
tions  and  program.  It  Is 
utmost  importance  that 
properly  allocated  and 

Crime  is  an  urban  problem 
approximately  3.8  million 
85  percent  of  the  national 
committed  v<rithin  the  Nati|on 
politan  areas.  There  are  over 


^ 


the  bulk 

appropria- 

thertfore,  of  the 

funds  be 


In  1968 

in(Jex  crimes — 

total — were 

s  metro- 

2,800  crimes 


City  (with  estimated  population)  > 


Oakland.  Calif.  (360.000) 

Newark.  N.J.  (390. 000) 

San  Francisco.  Calit.  (704,000) 

Washington.  D.C.  (815.000) 

Baltimore.  Md.  (905.000) 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  (665,000) 

Detroit.  Mich  (1.570.000) 

Miami,  Fla  (320,000) 

Cleveland.  Ohio  (770.000) 

Seattle,  *a$h.  (550.000) 

PittslMirgh.  Pa.  (530,000) 

Nashville,  Tenn.  (270.000) 

Denver.  Colo.  (««0.000) 

Boston  Mass.  (570.000)  .  

New  York.  N.Y  (7,97S,000)_^ 

LOS  Angeles.  Calit  (2,810.000) 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  (555.000) 

Louisville,  K».  (380.000)  

Portland,  Greg.  (375,000) 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  (440,000) 

St  Paul,  Minn  (300.000) 

Dallas,  Tei  (815,300)  .    

Houston.  Te«.  (1.165.000) 

Phoenii,  Ariz.  (515,000) - 

Dayton.  Ohio  (255,000).... 

Akron,  Ohio  (285,000) 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  (335,000) 

New  OrlMns.  La.  (660,000) 


1  SaurcB  ol  btsic  data  is  th!  US  Federal 
United  Stales.  January  through  September 

!  "Crime  inds«"  offenses  are  thise  serin 
by  the  Federal  Bjreau  ot  Investigation  to  al 
degree  ot  signi'icant  lawlessness  in  the  com 
manslaughter.  Iirtible  rape  robbery,  aggra 

tiMtt 
'  tstimates  obtained  from  Rand  McNally' 

are  as  of  Jan.  1.  1969. 
«  Th«st  pro|«ctt<l  totals  are  based  on  fi  > 


Oakland.  Calif.— the  citjJ  with  highest 
crime  rate — received  only  4  cents  per 
capita,  the  fourth  lowest  allocation 
among  the  56  cities  listed,  i  :alifornia  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI's  Unifo -m  Crime  Re- 
porte  had  the  highest  incilent  of  crime 
among  the  States  with  Los  Angeles 
County— if  considered  a  S  :,ate— ranking 
fourth.  Of  the  56,  Calif om  a  cities  niun- 
bered  six— almost  10  pecent.  Sacra- 
mento and  Long  Beach  only  received 
$5,500  and  $6,000,  respectively.  San  Diego 
received  nothing.  San  Jose  got  $9,221. 
The  city  of  Los  Angeles  received  only  9 
cents  per  capita 

The  only  conclusion  to  t  e  drawn  from 
this  chart  is  that  the  mone  ^  has  not  gone 
In  fiscal  1969  where  it  is  ne  ;ded  the  most 
And  California  in  particuar  is  not  get 
ting  its  fair  share.  The  reiisons  given  by 
the  cities  and  the  adml  listration  are 
many.  My  concern  is  that  the  money  is 
not  being  utilized  to  the  jbenefit  of  the 
crime- ridden  cities. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  ap- 
propriate $700  million  to  LEAA  for  fiscal 
1971;  I  would  favor  a  $1  tillion  authori- 
zation. We  all  need  the  LEAA;  they 
merely  have  to  give  mors  money — un- 
fettered by  State  politics  and  bureauc- 
racy— to  the  cities.  I  wai  among  those 
who  voted  against  the  ( kahili  amend- 
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per  hundred  thousand  population  in 
metropolitan  areas  compared  to  less  than 
800  per  hundred  thousand  population  in 
riu-al  areas.  Thus  to  see  whether  the  pro- 
gram Is  responding  to  the  problem  we 
must  examine  those  cities  with  the  big- 
gest crime  problem  and  the  LEAA  money 
allocated  to  these  cities. 

My   staff   has   created   the   following 
chart  for  such  a  study.  It  enumerates  for 
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fiscal  year  1969  the  56  cities  of  popula- 
tion over  250.000  with  the  highest  rate  of 
crime  per  100.000  inhabitants.  Along 
with  this  figure  the  chart  illustrates  the 
action  and  discretionary  funds  received 
by  that  city  which  is  broken  down  into  a 
per  capita  distribution  based  upon  esti- 
mated population.  In  addition,  the  vol- 
ume of  the  crime  reported  in  each  city  is 
listed: 


CITY  CRIME  AND  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT' 
CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES'  IN  CITIES  WITH  POPUUTIONS  OVER  250,000:  1969 


Protected 

yearly 

total 

crime 

index 

offenses* 


Ratej>er> 

100.000 

inhabitants 


Action 
funds 
received* 
(approxi- 
mate 
dollars) 


Per  capita 

estimate 

ol  action 

funds 

received 

(cents) 


30.265 

31.251 

52.843 

59.505 

64.293 

46.957 

105.896 

20.637 

48.092 

34.216 

32. 777 

16.684 

29. 279 

34,565 

482. 356 

168,147 

31.595 

19.555 

19.271 

21.953 

14,924 

39. 268 

55.977 

24.563 

11.509 

12.856 

14, 492 

27.949 


8.406.9 
8.013.1 
7.481.3 
7.301.2 
7,104.2 
7.061.2 

6. 745. 0 

6. 449. 1 
6. 245.  7 
6.221.1 
6.184.3 
6, 179.  3 
6.099.8 
6.064.0 
6.  048. 4 
5.983.9 
5.692.8 
5, 146.  1 
5.138.9 
4,989.3 
4, 974. 7 
4.818.2 
4,804.9 
4. 769.  5 
4.513.3 
4.510.9 
4.  326.  0 
4.  234. 7 


14.750 
126.000 

n2o.ooo 

99.882 

108.946 

208. 178 

247.438 

25,000 

58.044 

120.529 

52.186 

30.826 

69,606 

177.030 

,  777,786 

'1248. 100 

N24,457 

110,712 

8.938 

82.594 

68.500 

107.469 

127.000 

24.719 

46.802 

19,986 

38,865 

46. 418 


0.04 
.32 
.17 
.12 
.12 
.31 
.16 
.08 
.08 
.22 
.10 
.11 
.15 
.31 
.10 
.09 
.22 
.29 
.02 
.19 
.23 
.13 
.11 
.05 
.18 
.07 
.12 
.07 


City  (with  estimated  population)  > 


Projected 

yearly 

total 

crime 

index 

offenses* 


Rate  per  > 

100.000 

inhabitants 


Action 
funds 
received* 
(approxi- 
mate 
dollars) 


Per  capita 

estimate 

ol  action 

funds 

received 

(cents) 


Chartotte,  N.C.  (264,000) 1, 009 

Tampa.  Fla.  (295,000) 2.207 

Norfolk,  Va. (300,000) 12,283 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  (510,000i 20, 780 

Sacramento.  Calif.  (265,000) 0,  737 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  (490,000) 19.720 

Columbus,  Ohio  (535,000) 21.Z78 

AtUnta.Ga.  (51 5,000) 20.101 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  (695,000) 26.859 

Long  Beach,  Calif  (378.000) I*.  M5 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  (355,000) 3.305 

Birmingham,  Ala.  (325,000) 11.945 

Chicago,  III  (3,460.000) - 123.M7 

Buffalo,  NY.  (450.000) 1.M4 

Tulsa.  Okla.  (325,000)       10.913 

Memphis,  Tenn.  <545,000) 18.235 

Rochester,  NY  (hS.OOO) 9.489 

Omaha,  Nebr.  (362,000) 0.637 

San  Jose,  Caul.  (425,000) 12, 061 

Wichita.  Kans.  (^92.000) f.  129 

San  Diego,  Calif.  (680,000)           8,795 

Oklahoma  City,  Okia.  (380  000) 10. 183 

El  Pa^o,  Tex.  (31 5.000) 8,371 

Toledo.  Ohio  (385.000V 10,057 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  (495,600) 12.875 

Milwaukee,  Wts.  (750.000) 17.884 

Jersey  Cily.  N.J.  (269,000)^ 6,361 

Ph«adelphia,  Pa. (2,015.000) 35.782 


4. 170. 1 
4.104.1 
4,094.3 
4.  074. 5 
4,  051, 7 
4,024.5 
3.977.4 
3,903.1 
3.864.6 
3, 858. 5 
3.747.9 
3. 675. 4 
3,581.7 
3,408.7 
3. 357.  8 
3.  345. 9 
3.216.6 
2.938.4 
2.837.9 
2. 783.  9 
2. 764. 0 
2.679.7 
2.657.5 
2.612.2 
2, 601.  0 
2. 384.  5 
2. 364.  7 
1. 780.  2 


20,945 
36,189 
67.000 
21.000 

5.500 
67,000 
46,000 
83,034 
37,986 

6,000 
108,750 

166.624 
110.408 
22.987 
37.451 
30.218 
23,286 
9,221 
30,665 

28. 250 
9,000 

24. 827 

71.627 
112.500 

65.309 
287. 123 


0.08 
.12 
.22 
.04 
.02 
.14 
.09 
.16 
.05 
.02 
.31 
.00 
.05 
.25 
.07 
.07 
.10 
.06 
.02 
.11 
.00 
.07 
.03 
.06 
.14 
.15 
.24 
.14 


j'eaj  of  Investigation,  uniform  crime  reports  for  the 
959. 

s  offenses  reported  to  the  police  which  are  considered 
3rd  the  best  indication,  when  laken  as  a  whole,  ol  the 
unity  Indexcnmes  include:  murder  and  nonnegligent 
I'ed  assault  burglary,  larceny  J50  and  over,  and  auto 


Commercial  Alias  and  Marketing  Guide  (1969  edition) 
assumplion  that  the  volume  ol  offenses,  in  the  4th 


quarter  ol  1969  will  be  equivalent  to  the  average  ol  the  1st  3  quarters  as  B'ven  in  the  U,S.  Federal 
lureau  ol  Investigation's  uniform  crime  reports.  January  through  S»Plember  1969 

"  Crime  rate  or  that  mount  ol  crime  per  a  State  population  is  said  b*':'''";""!"*'''' '"«''*''''■ 
m:ianstobethe  most  eHective  wav  of  reporlingcrime.  mother  -o'"!'. '< '""bmined  th'^"  "l™* 
the  number  ot  crimes  per  lOO.OOO  is  more  uselul  than  knowing  the  volume  ol  crime  in  cities  of 

'^'M^L'^aCTd  according  to  the  LCAA  directly  to  the  States  for  local  governments  in  fiscal  1969. 
'  Amount  includes  tlOO.OW)  in  discretionary  funds. 
•  No  money. 


ment— which  changed  the  direct  block 
approach  to  the  cities  to  the  present 
furmeling  of  fimds  through  the  State 
planning  agency.  The  above  chart  and 
testimony  recently  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  submitted  by  the  mayors  of 
cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
complaining  about  the  program  has  re- 
afBrmed  that  vote. 

Crime  is  one  of  our  most  pressing  na- 
tional problems — it  must  be  solved.  I 
hope  this  analysis  will  provoke  further 
study  into  the  present  program  in  order 
that  money  appropriated  will  be  better 
spent.  I  invite  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
make  similar  studies  of  their  States  and 
districts  in  order  to  determine  whether 
a  fair  and  proper  allocation  of  LEIAA 
money  has  been  made.  We  all  must  be 
involved  in  this  most  important  area. 


WALKING  "AIN'T"  CROWDED 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  mjNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 


Walking  Atn't  Crowded 
The  United  Nations  Is  planning  to  spend 
$300,000,000  for  Improvements  and  additions 
to  Its  headquarters  building  complex  In  New 
York  City.  The  new  structures  will  contain 
both  offices  and  living  quarters.  The  orga- 
nization expects  to  get  $80,000,000  from  the 
United  States  government,  with  the  balance 
coming  from  the  City  of  New  York  and 
various  instrumentalities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions apparatus. 

If  the  people  of  New  York  City,  Including 
the  700  families  who  will  be  driven  from 
their  homes  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion, are  silly  enough  to  help  pay  for  the 
construction,  that  Is  their  affair,  but  I  for 
one  win  not  vote  one  red  cent  for  It. 

The  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  Is  bad 
enough,  but  what  fascinates  me  about  thU 
latest  shenanigan  Is  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  bureaucrats  want  to  work  and  live 
m  the  same  building.  Only  pampered  para- 
sites could  Insist  on  working  and  living  In 
the  same  place. 

How  many  people  live  In  the  same  build- 
ing, or  even  In  the  same  neighborhood  where 
they  work?  Practically  every  member  of  thU 
body  maintains  a  home  In  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia, at  least  during  the  sessions  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  major  problems  In  large  cities 
Is  the  dally  movement  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  who  spend  substantial  sums 
every  week  In  order  to  get  to  work  and  back, 
either  by  automobile  or  public  transporta- 
tion. Let  us  stop  taking  the  money  of  these 
people,  our  own  constituents,  to  squander  on 
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the  United  Nations.  If  Its  employees  cannot 
afford  automobiles.  It  should  not  be  beneath 
their  dignity  to  ride  the  subways.  If,  like 
many  New  Yorkers,  they  are  afraid  to  ride 
the  subways,  well,  walking  ain't  crowded! 


THE   CAMBODIAN   DECISION   AND 
AMERICAN  STATESMANSHIP 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
New  Mexico's  leading  daily  newspapers, 
the  Parmington  DaUy  Times,  on  Sun- 
day, May  3,  1970,  published  a  responsi- 
ble, timely  editorial  aptly  describing  the 
circumstances  of  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion and  action  in  Cambodia.  I  Include 
it  for  the  study  and  review  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

American  Statesmanship 

President  Nixon  has  displayed  a  degree 
of  statesmanship  which  has  been  too  long 
absent  from  some  circles  of  American  leader- 
ship. 

In  a  forthright  manner  Thursday  night 
he  explained  to  the  citizens  of  this  nation 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion In   Southeast  Asia. 

The  President,  with  simple  candor,  put  to 
shame  so-called  leaders  representing  his  own 
Republican  party  and  the  opposition  Demo- 
cratic party  who  have  succumbed  to  a  vocif- 
erous minority's  demands  that  the  U.S.. 
In  effect,  abandon  Asia  to  World  Com- 
munism. 

As  the  President  explained,  he  could  be 
politically  expedient  and  refused  to  accept 
the  U.S.  commitments  to  those  Asian  na- 
tions struggling  against  communist  aggres- 
sion. By  a  stroke  of  a  pen  he  could  order  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Americans  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

But  the  President  recognizes — as  do  most 
Americans — that  failure  to  stop  communism 
in  Southeast  Asia  would  only  mean  a  future 
confrontation  somewhere  else  and  event- 
ually within  our  own  boundaries. 

We  can  expect  the  President's  decision  to 
remain  firm  In  Southeast  Asia  will  be  met 
by  much-publicized  opposition  both  within 
the  U.S.  and  elsewhere. 

The  protestors  will  not  be  objecting  to 
North  Vietnam's  Invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos  and  Cambodia.  They  will  not  be 
objecting  to  Hanoi's  refusal  to  respond  to 
Inniunerable  efforts  by  the  U.S.  to  sit  down 
at  the  Paris  peace  table  and  talk  sensibly — 
with  the  communist  delegations. 

President  Nixon  clearly  Indicated  where 
the  blame  should  be  placed  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict.  He 
reviewed  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  has  at- 
tempted to  de-escalate  the  conflict  by  cur- 
tailment of  bombings  and  by  American  troop 
withdrawals.  That  these  attempts  have  not 
been  matched  by  North  Vietnam  Is  no  se- 
cret— even  to  the  most  avid  anti-war  pro- 
testor. 

And  while  the  protestors  grab  most  of  the 
newspaper  headlines  and  prime  television 
news  spots,  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  support  the  President  will  be  going 
about  their  everyday  activities — In  compara- 
tive silence. 

The  silent  majority  will  continue  to  work 
for  a  living  .  .  .  will  continue  to  earn  sal- 
aries .  .  .  and  continue  to  pay  their  taxes. 

And  when  Americans  are  asked  to  express 
themselves  at  the  polls,  we  svispect  that  sil- 
ent majority  will  reiterate  a  desire  that  this 
nation's  government  be  comprised  of  states- 
men— not  poUtlclans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BILL  GOLD  FOR  EDITOR  OF 
WASHINGTON  POST 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 
Mr.  O'NEAL  of  (3eorgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  publishers  of  the  Washington  Post 
apparently  do  not  realize  what  a  valuable 
asset  they  have  in  pure  gold.  He  is  Bill 
(jold  who  provides  us  daily  with  the 
most  inescapable  logic  in  the  whole 
publication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  print  this  column 
in  the  comic  section  when  most  of  the 
time  it  should  be  the  lead  editorial.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Bill,  with  all  of  his 
plain  commonsense,  should  be  setting  the 
editorial  policy. 

The  column  this  morning  on  violence 
is  offered  for  all  readers  of  the  Record. 
It  ought  to  be  required  reading  on  all 
campuses  and  in  the  editorial  rooms  of 
the  Post. 
The  article  follows : 
Some  Added  Thoughts  About  Violence 

(By  BUI  Gold) 
On  campus  and  off.  violence  Is  escalating. 
Violence  always  escalates. 

It  doesn't  settle  much — only  things  like 
who  will  suffer  the  greatest  hurt.  The  real 
Issues  always  remain  to  be  settled  through 
peaceful  negotiation. 

I  wrote  about  these  things,  again,  the  last 
time  students  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
engaged  In  violence.  Many  undergraduates 
wrote  back,  again,  to  "explain"  things  to  me. 
Among  these  letters  was  one  from  New 
York  University  signed  by  Paul  Miller.  It 
ended  with  these  words: 

"When  the  university  falls  to  respond  to 
students'  opinions  and  needs,  the  students 
are  then  compelled  to  such  other  types  of 
uprisings  as  sit-ins,  student  strikes  and 
biUldlng  takeovers.  By  using  such  tactics 
students  hope  to  make  their  views  hewd  by 
those  who  normally  close  their  ears  to  stu- 
dent opinion  .  .  .  UntU  those  who  control 
the  universities  realize  that  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility of  those  Institutions  Is  to  the 
students  who  attend  them,  then  such  unde- 
sirable uprisings  shall  continue." 

Let's  test  that  language  and  "reasoning" 
with  a  few  substitutions.  Let  us  pretend  that 
I  am  the  dean  of  the  university,  and  that  I 
say  to  the  students:  "When  students  fall  to 
respond  to  the  opinions  and  needs  of  the 
dean,  the  dean  Is  compelled  to  use  such  tac- 
tics as  ordering  all  your  heads  shaved,  the 
compulsory  wearing  of  ties.  Jackets,  bras, 
girdles  and  long  dresses,  and  a  9:30  p.m.  cur- 
few. Also  10  lashes  with  a  bullwhlp.  Just  as 
a  reminder.  These  things  may  be  slightly  Ir- 
rational or  Illegal,  but  by  using  such  tactics 
I  hope  to  make  my  views  heard  by  those  who 
normally  close  their  ears  to  the  opinions  of 
deans.  Until  those  who  want  to  use  the  serv- 
ices of  this  university  realize  that  Its  prime 
responslblUty  Is  to  the  adult  community  that 
built  It  and  pays  for  It,  these  repressive  meas- 
ures wUl  have  to  continue.  You  have  com- 
pelled me  to  do  these  things." 

Students  who  become  outraged  at  this 
turnabout  can  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  Just  bridged  the  communications  gap. 
Now  they  know  how  adults  feel  when  stu- 
dents use  this  kind  of  tortured  reasoning  In 
an  attempt  to  Justify  Illegal  or  Irrational  acts. 
Students  who  have  "demanded"  the  right 
to  be  heard  and  the  right  to  make  changes 
could  benefit  from  listening  to  an  adult  view- 
point with  regard  to  their  demands. 

They  might  keep  In  mind  that  the  Consti- 
tution gives  us  a  right  to  speak,  not  a  guar- 
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antee  that  anybody  will  listen.  Or  that  we'll 
get  our  way. 

People  have  a  right  to  advocate,  not  a 
license  to  Jam  their  views  down  the  throats 
of  others. 

One  who  falls  to  get  his  own  way  does  not. 
If  he  values  the  respect  of  adults,  throw  a 
tantrum  or  consider  himself  compelled  to 
resort  to  violence.  He  simply  recognizes  that 
Inhere  are  many  disappointments,  delays  and 
defeats  In  life,  and  that  one  must  learn  to 
live  with  them  as  he  continues  to  work  to- 
ward the  goals  he  believes  In. 

Young  people  are  understandably  preoc- 
cupied with  their  own  problems,  but  If  they 
took  a  broader  view  of  education  they  would 
realize  that  almost  everybody  shares  their 
concern  about  It. 

When  student  days  are  finished,  we  marry 
and  begin  raising  students  of  our  own.  Then, 
long  after  the  last  of  the  brood  Is  through 
college,  adults  continue  to  pay  for  schools. 
Everybody  pays  property  taxes  (albeit  some- 
times In  the  form  of  rent).  Some  contribute 
extra  money  and  effort  to  universities  out  of 
personal  gratitude  for  their  own  educations, 
some  because  they  see  education  as  man's 
best  hope  for  a  better  life. 

Whatever  our  status,  most  of  us  are  con- 
cerned. And  involved.  The  student  who 
understands  that  he  has  no  under-30  monop- 
oly on  these  qualities  Is  far  more  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  than  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Such  a  student  might  even  develop  a  de- 
gree of  sympathy  for  adults  who  cheerfully 
accept  the  burden  of  providing  good  schools 
for  their  children.  He  might  see  them  as  peo- 
ple of  good  conscience  who  do  the  best  they 
can  to  formulate  sound  policies  and  select 
respected  professionals  to  serve  as  their  ad- 
ministrators. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  an  understanding 
student  would  always  agree  with  the  adult 
community.  But  surely  he  would  be  less  likely 
to  ascribe  base  motives  and  stupidity  to 
adults,  or  to  force  violent  confrontations — 
or  to  challenge  the  Establishment  to  a  battle 
unto  death  and  then  scream  "Pigs!"  when 
blood  flows. 

Violence  always  escalates.  It  docsnt  settle 
much.  Just  things  like  who  will  suffer  the 
greatest  hurt.  The  real  Issues  always  remain 
to  be  settled  through  peaceful  negotiation. 


A  SALUTE  TO  FORT  POLK 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  received  copies  of  a  maga- 
zine entitled  "Toledo  Bend  Coimtry 
Salutes  Fort  Polk,"  a  privately  printed 
publication  which  gives  the  most  com- 
plete stccount  of  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian sectors  of  the  economy  surroimd- 
ing  that  Louisiana  installation.  The  text 
of  the  magazine  is  brief  and  concise,  an 
adequate  means  of  informing  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  this  important  Army  post. 
I  am  therefore  offering  it  for  insertion 
in  the  Record.  The  text  follows: 

Fort  Polk,  the  largest  mlUtary  InsUUa- 
tlon  m  Louisiana,  containing  311  square 
miles.  Is  located  In  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  in  picturesque  Kisatchie  National  For- 
est. The  pOBt  is  seven  miles  south  of  Lees- 
vllle  and  20  miles  north  of  DeRldder.  La. 

This  Army  post,  originally  called  Camp 
Polk,  was  established  in  1941  and  named 
in  honor  of  the  Right  Reverend  Leonldas 
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tory  payrolls  and  taxes,  so  j)roud  of  our 
Indoor  plumbing,  and  so  desirous  of  a  pest- 
fre«  back  yard  that  we  have  qol  considered 
the  side  effects.  < 

We  haven't  been  concerned  about  the 
beaches  where  people  cant  swl»i.  We  haven't 
cared  about  streams  where  fi*h  can't  live. 
We  haven't  been  apprehenslte  about  the 
chemicals  or  the  smoke  which  ;float  through 
the  air  from  the  chimneys  <)f  our  homes 
and  factories. 

These  were  the  side  effects. 

At  the  end  of  1968.  these  ;were  of  only 
minor  Interest  to  the  American  public. 
Rachel  Carson  had  written  a  book  entitled 
"Silent  Spring.  "  Some  people  claimed  thst 
DDT  was  doing  us  more  ha|-m  than  the 
pests  had  ever  done.  Here  imd  there,  a 
newspaper  pontificated  editohally  against 
despoiling  our  planet.  j 

As  excitement  goes  in  our  iountry.  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  the  environment  didn't 
amount  to  much  A  year  agojrls;ht  now.  a 
Congressman  could  get  blggerj  headlines  by 
declaring  that  some  census  questions  are  an 
Invasion  of  privacy.  I 

By  last  summer,  a  few  people  were  fault- 
ing the  Army  Corps  of  Engineer^  for  dredging 
the  harbors  at  the  south  end  ojf  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  dumping  the  dredglngs  out  In  the 
lake.  A  few  were  beginning  t<i  complain  to 
their  Congressmen  about  thisJ 

My  reply  was  different  fromj  the  others.  I 
said  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  doing 
what  Congress  had  ordered— fdredge  those 
harbors  and  dispose  of  the  refise  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  I  told  these  comp^lnlng  people 
that  I.  for  one,  would  be  hapf>y  to  see  the 
waste  dumped  somewhere  else,  even  at  great- 
er cost — perhaps  tlO  a  cubic  yard  Instead 
of  •!  a  yard. 

But  It  seemed  that  most  people  weren't 
ready  for  anything  as  radical  as  that — not 
then  They  are  ready  now.  ! 

Sometime  during  the  late  1  summer  and 
fall  of  1969,  people  got  ma^  about  dirty 
streams  and  dying  lakes,  al^out  smoking 
smokestacks  and  smoking  Jej  planes,  and 
about  foul  smelling  garbage  qumps  and  all 
the  other  malodorous  symbols  of  our  Indus- 
trialized society.  I 

Sometime  In  the  latter  par^  of  1969.  the 
fellow  changed  his  mind  abi)ut  objecting 
to  $10  a  yard  for  dumping  the  wastes  of 
harbor  dredglngs.  Suddenly,  |lf  that  extra 
$9  was  what  was  required  to  save  Lake 
Michigan,  he  was  willing  to  piy  it 

Almost  overnight,  people  who  had  been 
demanding  economy  In  '  government 
changed  their  minds.  Not  all  the  way.  of 
course.  These  are  people  wjo  don't  like 
foreign  aid.  or  the  race  to  ^he  moon,  or 
welfare,  or  Federal  aid  to  education,  or  any 
of  the  other  programs  which  l^ave  helped  to 
expand  the  federal  budget  In  tecent  years 

Suddenly,  they  wer«  saying.  "Damn  the 
expense!  Full  speed  ahead  In  t»e  flght  against 
pollution!"  And  their  temper  jwas  such  that 
they  did  mean  flght ! 

Now.  a  lot  of  people  in  these  United  States 
have  complained  from  time  t<>  time — and  I 
have  Joined  them  occaalonalll — that  Wash- 
ington is  out  of  touch  wlthJ  Main  Street. 
TT.S.A.  The  Federal  Govemmefct  has  gotten 
so  big  that  the  opinions  of  the  p>eople  just 
don't  register.  I 

There  is  merit  to  this  point  of  view. 

Let  the  record  show,  however,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  535  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representitlves  got  the 
antl-poUutlon  message,  loud  tnd  clear. 

President  Nixon  can  hear  a#  well  as  any- 
body when  he  wants  to.  And  b^  was  listening 
to  the  people  on  pollution.  *As  a  result,  on 
February  10.  he  sent  a  measage  to  Congress 
on  the  State  of  the  Environment. 

In  tf^iiring  about  this.  I  prottilae  not  to  tell 
you  everything  that's  happening  In  Wash- 
ington in  regard  to  ecology  an4  environment. 
I  have  no  desire  to  keep  yoii  here  all  day. 

We  have  bllla  to  prevent  eoUislons  with 
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oil  barges;  bills  to  permit  recovery  of  dam- 
ages for  crops  injured  by  pollution;  bills  to 
regulate  detergents;  bills  to  prevent  dumping 
of  anything  detrimental  into  any  navigable 
water;  bills  to  offer  tax  Incentives  to  industry 
for  installing  antl-pollutlon  devices;  bills  for 
new  commissions,  bureaus  and  conferences 
to  lead  us  into  the  war  on  pollution;  and  a 
few  hundred  others 

If  you're  interested  In  discouraging  pollu- 
tion— and  I  assume  you  are  or  you  wouldn't 
be  here — crank  up  your  imagination  and  let 
It  run  wild  for  a  week.  Jot  down  every  antl- 
poUutlon  Idea  which  comes  to  mind. 

I'll  wager  there  s  a  bill  in  Congress  to  cover 
It.  'We  have  bills  to  forbid  doing  most  any- 
thing except  find  oil  in  the  back  yard  of  a 
Congressman's  house. 

In  his  State  of  the  Environment  message 
last  February  10.  President  Nixon  was  some- 
what less  diverse  than  Congress  has  been.  He 
touched  upon  a  mere  37  points;  and  the 
legislative  part  of  his  plan  has  been  encom- 
passed in  seven  bills  I  am  one  of  the  numer- 
ous co-sponsors  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

They  deal  with  air,  water,  and  solid  waste 
pollution.  They  deal  with  open  space  and 
recreation.  And  they  are  realistic 

The  President  proposed  a  »10  billion  pro- 
gram to  build  sewage  treatment  plants  in 
the  next  five  years — 60  percent  local  money, 
40  percent  Federal. 

He  asked  for  creation  of  EFA,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Financing  Authority,  to  make  sure 
that  every  municipality  can  finance  Its  60 
percent  share.  He  wants  a  strengthening 
of  Federal-State  water  quality  standards, 
setting  precise  limits  on  effluents  which 
may  be  discharged  Into  any  Ixxiy   of  water. 

The  bills  also  extend  Federal  authority  to 
all  navigable  waters,  to  Interstate  under- 
ground waters — meaning  deep  wells — to  the 
United  States  portion  of  boundary  waters, 
and  the  neighboring  oceans. 

One  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  authority 
to  regulate  the  composition  of  gasoline. 
He  now  Is  limited  to  setting  standards  for 
automobile  exhausts. 

Air  quality  standards  are  now  established 
by  the  States,  but  are  not  uniformly  en- 
forced, partly  because  the  States  fear  losing 
taxable  industries.  The  Item  which  caught 
the  eye  of  Industry  and  the  headline  writers 
Is  the  penalty — tlO.OOO  i>er  day  for  violators, 
contrasted  to  the  present  maximum  of 
$2,500. 

If  severe  pollution  threatens  health,  the 
Federal  Government  could  ask  for  an  in- 
junction. There  are  provisions  for  the  im- 
mediate elimination  of  air  p>ollutants  which 
are  imminent  threats  to  health. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965 
will  expire  this  year.  We  have  a  bill  to  renew 
It  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  stress  the  uses 
of  substances  Impervious  to  rot,  such  as  glass 
and  aluminum.  TTie  bill  also  would  encour- 
age use  of  packaging  which  will  decay. 

Finally,  there  is  a  bill  to  encourage  parks 
near  large  urban  centers. 

Those  are  the  President's  proposals,  and  I 
can  summarize  them  In  legislative  form. 
They  Indicate  the  direction  of  the  present 
Federal  effort.  I  believe  they  are  likely  to 
pa£s.  but  I  must  add  a  warning:  Don't  be 
surprised  If  they  turn  out  to  be  mlnimums. 
There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Dem- 
ocratlc  majority  In  Congress  to  take  any 
Presidential  suggestion,  multiply  its  cost 
by  two  or  more,  and  claim  the  program  as 
a  Democratic  invention. 

As  an  example.  Senator  Muskle  would  re- 
place the  Nixon  $10  billion  plan  with  a  Mus- 
kie  $36  billion  plan. 

I  already  have  mentioned  that  we  have 
been  careless  of  the  side  effects  of  our  grow- 
ing population  and  our  rapid  Indiistrlaliza- 
tlon.  Now.  let  me  suggest  that  we  not  con- 
tinue that  sort  of  careleaaness. 
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We  now  have  embarked  upon  a  conserving 
of  our  natural  resources  and  also — we  hope — 
upon  a  restoring  of  our  environment  to  what 
It  used  to  be.  In  this  connection,  let  me  read 
you  three  sentences  from  the  President's 
message  on  pollution: 

"The  task  of  cleaning  up  our  environment 
calls  for  total  mobilization  by  all  of  us.  It 
Involves  government  at  every  level.  It  re- 
quires the  help  of  every  citizen  " — And  I 
want  to  emphasize  this  next:  "It  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  simply  sitting  back  and  blaming 
somebody  else." 

There  will  be  little  profit  for  us  in  trying 
to  find  villains  on  whom  to  blame  our  situa- 
tion. We  can  only  blame  almost  all  of  us.  We 
have  come  to  where  we  are  together. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  exper.ence  of  a  friend. 
He  was  driving  from  White  Sulphur  Springs 
to  Charleston,  along  the  beautiful  Kanawha 
River  in  West  Virginia.  The  d.iy  was  perfect 
until  he  spied  some  smoke  in  a  distance;  and 
it  soon  became  apparent  he  was  driving  to- 
ward it. 

Rounding  a  bend,  he  came  upon  the  source 
of  the  smoke,  a  factory  owned  by  one  of  the 
largest  corporations.  He  was  quite  angry  at 
the  !irm  for  despwlllng  that  beautiful  valley. 

Later,  at  lunch  In  Charleston,  a  West  Vir- 
ginia friend  assured  him  that  the  pollution 
was  illegal;  but  the  law  was  not  being  en- 
forced. 

Why  not? 

"Because."  he  was  told,  "we  are  afraid  the 
company  would  simply  shut  down  its  plant 
and  move  the  operation  to  some  more  toler- 
ant state.  West  Virginia  needs  those  taxes 
and,  more  Important,  West  Virginia  people 
need  those  Jobs." 

I  have  told  you  this  story  because  It  Il- 
lustrates several  facets  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

First,  our  laws  until  now  have  assumed 
state  primacy.  We  will  have  to  come  to  a 
degree  of  national  primacy.  The  govern- 
ment In  Washington  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  because  some  states  can't.  Per- 
haps all  states  cant.  In  some  states,  the 
people  do,  indeed,  need  the  Jobs  more  than 
they   need   the  beauty  of  a  sparkling  river. 

Additionally.  It  Illustrates  the  point  I  made 
a  moment  ago  about  finding  villains  on 
whom  to  blame  our  condition. 

The  corporation  which  owned  the  plant  Is 
big.  It  makes  many  products  which  are  sold 
to  the  public.  My  friend,  when  he  told  me 
this  story,  added  that,  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward, he  refused  to  buy  any  of  Its  products. 

He  patronized  the  company's  comfjetitors 
for  several  years  until,  one  day,  he  found  he 
could  save  a  dollar  on  a  five  dollar  purchase. 
For  20  per  cent,  he  told  me,  he  could  no 
longer  be  that  angry  about  smoke  he  had 
seen  several  years  earlier. 

And  the  company  does  make  good  prod- 
ucts. 

And  his  wife  spoke  well  of  the  attrac- 
tive package. 

And  my  friend  had  no  complaint  about  the 
attractive  package  of  the  girl  In  the  com- 
pany's TV  commercials. 

Obvloiisly,  the  man  who  told  me  this  is 
not  one  of  the  new  breed  of  activists.  And, 
just  as  obviously,  whatever  militancy  he 
harbored  had  gotten  quite  feeble  over  the 
years.  And  so,  by  patronizing  the  corpora- 
tion, he  became  a  partner  to  its  pollution  of 
the  air  of  West  Virginia. 

The  burning  of  any  fossil  fuel  causes  some 
pollution.  Hence,  people  have  been  critical 
of  electric  utility  companies  which  bum  coal 
to  generate  electricity;  but  would  they  de- 
fend the  company  next  summer  If  there 
wasn't  enough  electric  power  for  their  air 
conditioners? 

Suits  have  been  filed  against  motor  car 
manufacturers  because  car  engines  emit  car- 
lx>n  monoxide  and  other  noxious  gases;  but 
the  manufacturers'  real  sin  has  been  making 
cars  which  will  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  a 
rich  and  restless  people  want  them  to  go. 
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I  don't  think  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  any  more  to  blame  for  pollution 
than  the  people  who  drive  their  cars;  nor 
do  I  believe  the  utility  companies  are  any 
more  to  blame  than  the  people  who  own 
electric  refrigerators. 

All  of  us — or  at  least  almost  all  of  us — have 
been  In  this  business  of  polluting  our  air 
and  water  together.  Now  we  must  all  be  in 
the  business  of  trying  to  save  our  environ- 
ment We  must  all  get  out  of  this  mess  to- 
gether, or  we  are  likely  not  to  get  out  at  all. 
If  we  waste  our  energies  on  recriminations 
and  back-blllng.  we  will  assure  ourselves  of 
some  unwanted  side  effects  which  will  delay 
solution  of  our  common  problem. 

In  Utopia,  of  course,  we  would  have  no 
recriminations;  but  In  the  United  States 
that  may  be  asking  too  much.  Some  have 
been  telling  us  about  pollution  for  a  long 
lime,  but  they  have  been  as  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  It  seems  only  fair  that  we. 
who  were  deaf  to  their  warnings  for  so  long. 
should  now  permit  them  an  occasional  "I 
told  you  so." 

For  myself.  I  promise  to  make  every  effort 
at  tolerance. 

For  me,  forbearance  will  be  more  difficult 
toward  another  group.  I  speak  of  those  who 
almost  make  me  wish  we  hadn't  sent  a  man 
to  the  moon.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
been  telling  us  ever  since  last  July  that. 
If  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  we  can 
clean  up  our  air  and  water,  we  can  teach 
our  children  to  read,  build  houses  for  all 
poor  people,  break  down  the  barriers  between 
the  races,  put  an  end  to  poverty  and  Ignor- 
ance; and  then  the  next  day  open  the  gate 
to  a  thousand  years  of  peace. 

It  was  Apolio  11  which  landed  Nell  Arm- 
strong and  Edwin  Aldrln  on  the  moon  last 
July;  but  It  was  Apollo  8  which,  six  months 
earlier,  sent  F^ank  Borman,  James  Lovell  and 
^  William  Anders  on  the  first   moon  orbiting 

3  mission.  They  were  the  first  men  to  get  a 

X  close  look  at  Uie  moon. 

After  their  return,  they  were  questioned 
about  their  deepest  emotions  during  their 
Journey. 

Their  reply  was  that  they  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  beauty  of  Earth,  contrasted 
to  the  bleakness  of  space  and  the  grayness  of 
the  moon.  This  observation  may  have  made 
the  whole  space  program  worthwhile.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Rene  Dubos.  A  distinguished 
mlcro-blologlst  at  Rockefeller  University  In 
New  York.  Dr.  Dubos  had  previously  been  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  space  exploration. 

I'm  quoting  him  now : 

"The  Incredible  beauty  of  the  earth  as 
seen  from  space  results  largely  from  the  fact 
that  our  planet  Is  covered  with  living  things. 
What  gives  vibrant  colors  and  exciting  vari- 
ety to  the  surface  of  the  earth  Is  the  fact 
that  It  is — literally — a  living  organism. 

"The  earth  Is  living  by  the  very  fact  that 
the  microbe,  the  plants,  the  animals  and 
man  have  generated  on  Its  surface  condi- 
tions which  occur  nowhere  else,  as  far  as  we 
know.  In  that  part  of  the  universe  which  we 
can  hope  to  reach."  That's  the  end  of  the 
quotation. 

My  friends.  I  believe  we  must  quit  abusing 
the  air  and  the  water  which  are  necessary  to 
our  continued  living  on  this  small  but  beau- 
tiful speck  of  dust  and  rock  which  we  call 
Earth. 

All  animals  must  destroy  something  In  or- 
der to  live.  That  Is  a  law  of  nature.  Let  not 
man,  who  was  made  In  the  Image  of  God.  be 
the  one  animal  who  so  befouls  this  world 
that  all  living  things  must  die  and  our  earth 
become  as  bleak  and  gray  as  the  moon. 

I  hope,  rather,  that  man  will  live  up  to 
the  famous  declaration  of  the  founder  of 
Methodism:  "Cleanliness  Is,  Indeed,  next  to 
godliness." 

John  Wesley  had  something  else  in  mind 
when  he  said  It;  but  it  makes  an  admirable 
text  for  a  talk  on  pollution. 
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BEST  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDEJ^TS 
USE  NO  DRUGS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting article  was  published  regarding 
characteristics  of  high  scliool  drug  users. 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  on  April  30 
quoted  an  intensive  interview  conducted 
at  the  David  W.  Carter  High  School  In 
Dallas. 

This  high  school  had  reported  that  72 
percent  of  the  students  had  used  alcohol 
at  some  time;  41  percent  had  used  to- 
bacco: 17  percent  had  used  marihuana; 
11  percent  had  tried  drug  pills;  10  per- 
cent had  tried  glue;  another  10  percent 
had  tried  solvents,  such  as  paint  thinner 
and  ether;  another  10  percent  had  tried 
amphetamines;  and  4  percent  had  tried 
heroin. 

Since  these  youngsters  have  tried  dif- 
ferent types  of  drugs  from  as  far  back 
as  their  freshman  year  in  high  school,  it 
was  interesting  to  see  what  background 
and  what  mental  outlook  was  predomi- 
nant. The  students  not  using  drugs  were 
also  the  best  mentally  balanced  and  had 
the  happiest  and  most  stable  family 
backgrounds.  This  proves  the  importance 
of  well  adjusted  family  life  with  strong 
love  and  respect  for  the  mother  and 
father.  The  following  is  the  article  writ- 
ten on  drug  usage. 

Characteristics  of  student  drug  users 
are  "significantly  different"  from  those  of 
their  abstaining  classmates,  the  school 
board's  drug  committee  reported 
Wednesday. 

The  committee  described  the  results  of 
interviews  held  with  100  students  at 
David  W.  Carter  High  School. 

The  interview  subjects  were  divided 
into  groups — those  who  had  used  only 
alcohol  or  tobacco,  those  who  had  used 
illicit  drugs  and  those  who  abstained 
completely. 

The  drug  users  were  found  to  have 
"distinctly  lower"  grades  and  to  be  "much 
less  active"  in  extra-curricular  activities. 
Few  of  them  attend  church  regularly 
and  few  report  their  religious  beliefs  to 
be  very  important  to  them. 

Most  of  the  drug  users  considered  their 
parents  "average  to  somewhat  permis- 
sive" on  discipline. 

The  committee  reported: 

While  most  of  the  alcohol  and  tobacco 
users  would  turn  to  a  parent  or  other  adult 
in  time  of  crisis,  most  drug  users  report 
that  they  would  turn  to  a  peer  or  sibling 
rather  than  a  parent. 

Most  of  the  drug  users  said  they  began 
their  illicit  drug  use  with  marihuana  and 
gave  "curiosity"  as  the  main  motivation. 
The  minority  of  those  students  inter- 
viewed who  said  they  still  use  illicit  drugs 
said  they  continue  because  "they  like  It, 
it  feels  good  and  it  is  fim." 

More  than  half  of  the  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco-using group  have  good  grades, 
hold  at  least  one  elective  office  at  school, 
attend  church  and  consider  religious  be- 
liefs important  to  them. 

They  see  their  fathers  as  "somewhat 
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strict"  in  discipline  and  say  their  parents 
get  along  better  than  most  married 
couples. 

Abstainers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
highest  academic  rating  of  the  three 
groups,  are  more  involved  in  outside  ac- 
tivities and  consider  religion  very  im- 
portant. 

They  generally  characterize  parental 
discipline  as  "average"  and  say  they 
would  turn  to  their  parents  in  serious 
trouble. 

Most  abstainers  reported  that  neither 
parent  drinks  and  that  their  fathers  are 
happy  in  their  work. 

The  report  noted: 

These  young  people  describe  themselves 
as  feeling  definitely  that  they  are  In  control 
of  their  own  lives  and,  as  a  group  have 
strongly-held  values,  norms  and  pwUtlcal 
opinions  w'llch  ire  even  more  firmly  allied 
with  traditional  adult  values  than  those  of 
the  other  two  groups. 

Asked  why  they  had  never  used  drugs, 
most  abstainers  said  they  had  never  felt 
a  need  for  them. 

They  felt  their  problems  were  not  that 
serious  or  that  they  had  better  ways  to 
solve  them.  Several  mentioned  fear  of  the 
potential  harmful  effects  of  the  drugs 
and  a  few  mentioned  religious,  moral,  or 
parental  objections.  Only  one  abstainer 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  legal  diffi- 
culty as  a  reason  for  not  using  drugs. 


THE  CITY  AND  THE  LEAA— SOME 
NEW  FACTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CAUFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, these  past  months  many  of  us  have 
been  considering  the  effectiveness  of  the 
grant  program  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration — LEAA. 

There  are  four  major  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  agency:  planning  grants, 
action  grants,  academic  assistance,  and 
funding  of  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement.  My  discussion  will  be  lim- 
ited to  the  action  grants — the  grants,  as 
its  name  implies — devoted  directly  to 
fight  crime. 

The  law  provides  that  15  percent  of  the 
action  grant  moneys  be  retained  for  dis- 
cretionary allocation  on  the  basis  of  need. 
The  remaining  85  percent  of  the  funds  go 
directly  to  the  States  with  a  provision 
that  75  percent  be  applied  to  the  cities. 

In  fiscal  1969  appropriations  for  the 
LEAA  was  $63  million  of  which  $29  mil- 
lion was  distributed  as  action  grant 
funds.  The  1970  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tions was  $268  million  of  which  $215  mil- 
lion were  designated  action  money.  Thus 
in  fiscal  year  1969  action  grants  ac- 
counted for  47  percent  of  the  total  appro- 
priations and  in  fiscal  year  1970  that 
percentage  climbed  to  80.  The  adminis- 
tration is  now  requesting  an  appropria- 
tion of  $480  million  with  $286  milUon— 
more  than  the  total  appropriation  of  the 
previous  year — requested  for  action 
money  and  d,lscreUonary  funds. 
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Action  grants  thus 
and  the  heart  of  the  LEAA 
tions  and  program.  It  is 
utmost  importance  that 
properly  allocated  and  utlli^i 

Crime  is  an  urban  prob 
approximately  3.8  million 
85  percent  of  the  nationa! 
committed  within  the 
poUtan  areas.  There  are  ove:  • 


the  bulk 

appropria- 

the^-efore,  of  the 

funds  be 

ed. 

em.  In  1968 

ii^ex  crimes — 

total — were 

Naljion's  metro- 

2,800  crimes 


City  (with  estimited  population)  > 


Oiklind.  Calil.  (360.000) 

Newark.  NJ.  (390.000) 

San  Francisco.  Calil.  (705,000). 
KKashintton.O.C.  (815,000)... 

Baltimore,  Md  (905,000) 

St   Louis,  Mo.  (665,000) 

Detroit,  Mch.  (1,570,000) 

Miami.  Fla.  (320,000) 

Cleveland,  Ohio(770,000) 

Seattle.  Wash  (550,000) 

Pi tUtHirgh.  Pa.  (530,000) 

Nashville.  Tenn  (270,000).... 

Denver.  Colo.  (♦80,000)   

Boston.  Mass.  (570,000)  .  .  . 
New  York,  N.Y.  (7.975,000)  .. 
Los  Angele?.  Calif  (?.81 0.000) 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  (355.000)  ... 

Louisville.  Ky  (380.000) 

Portland.  Oreg.  (375.000)  .... 
Minneapolis  Minn.  (M0,000).. 
St.  Paul.  Minn  (3X1,000)  .... 
Dallas.  Te«.  (815,000)  .     .  .. 

Houston.  Te«  (1.165.000) 

Phoenu.  Anz.  (515,000) 

Dayton   Ohio  (255.000) 

Akron.  Ohio  (285.000) 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  (335.000)... 
New  Orleans.  La.  (660.000)... 


'  SDurcs  ol  bnic  data  is  Ih!  US  Felen 
United  States.  January  throujh  September 

!  ■Cnins  ind!«"  offenses  are  thwe  sen 
by  !h?  Feisn!  BjreJJ  ol  Investigation  to 
dejraeot  signi'icant  Uwlessness  in  the  cdi 
minslaug'ite'.  li'CiWe  raps  robbery  aggf 

■  tstimatesobtainedfrom  Rand  McNa 
ire  as  ol  Jan.  1.  1969. 
<  These  proiecled  totals  are  based  on 
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Oakland,  Calif.— the  citlr  with  highest 
crime  rate — received  only  4  cents  per 
capita,  the  fourth  lowiist  allocation 
among  the  56  cities  listed.  California  ac 
cording  to  the  FBI's  Unif  c  rm  Crime  Re- 
ports had  the  highest  inc  dent  of  crime 
among  the  States  with  Los  Angeles 
Coimty— if  considered  a  £  tate— ranking 
fourth.  Of  the  56,  Calif  on  ia  cities  num- 
bered six— almost  10  p<rcent.  Sacra- 
mento and  Long  Beach  only  received 
$5,500  and  $6,000.  respectively.  San  Diego 
received  nothing.  San  Jcse  got  $9,221. 
The  city  of  Los  Angeles  ijeceived  only  9 
cents  per  capita. 

The  only  conclusion  to  pe  drawn  from 
this  chart  is  that  the  mon^y  has  not  gone 
In  fiscal  1969  where  it  is  nteded  the  most. 
And  California  in  particular  is  not  get- 
ting its  fair  share.  The  re  asons  given  by 
the  cities  and  the  administration  are 
many.  My  concern  Is  tha ,  the  money  is 
not  being  utilized  to  the  benefit  of  the 
crime- ridden  cities. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  ap- 
propriate $700  million  to  LEAA  for  fiscal 
1971;  I  would  favor  a  $1  billion  authori- 
zation. We  all  need  thd  LEAA;  they 
merely  have  to  give  moie  money — im- 
fettered  by  Stote  politics  and  bureauc- 
racy—to the  cities.  I  was  among  those 
who  voted  against  the    I^ahlll  amend- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

per  himdred  thousand  population  in 
metropolitan  areas  compared  to  less  than 
800  per  himdred  thousand  population  in 
rural  areas.  Thus  to  see  whether  the  pro- 
gram is  responding  to  the  problem  we 
must  examine  those  cities  with  the  big- 
gest crime  problem  and  the  LEAA  money 
allocated  to  these  cities. 

My    staff    has    created    the    following 
chart  for  such  a  study.  It  eniunerates  for 
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fiscal  year  1969  the  56  cities  of  popula- 
tion over  250,000  with  the  highest  rale  of 
crime  per  100,000  inhabitants.  Along 
with  this  figure  the  chart  illustrates  the 
action  and  discretionary  funds  received 
by  that  city  which  is  broken  down  into  a 
per  capita  distribution  based  upon  esti- 
mated population.  In  addition,  the  vol- 
ume of  the  crime  reported  in  each  city  is 
listed: 


CITY  CRIME  AND  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT' 
CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES-  IN  CITIES  WITH  POPULATIONS  OVER  250,000:  1969 


Proiected 

yearly 

total 

crime 

indei 

oflenses ■ 


Rale  per  < 

100.000 

inhabitants 


Action 
funds 
received* 
(approxi- 
mate 
dollars) 


Per  capita  ] 

estimate  | 

ol  action 

funds 

received 

(cents) 


City  (with  eslimated  population) 


Proiected 

yearly 

total 

crime 

indei 

offenses  • 


Rate  per  ' 

100.000 

inhabitants 


Action 

funds 

received* 

(approii- 

male 

dollars) 


Per  capita 

estimate 

of  action 

funds 

received 

(cents) 


30,265 
31.251 
52.843 
59.505 
64.293 
46.957 
105,896 
20,637 
48,092 
34,216 
32,777 
16,684 
29. 279 
34.565 
482.  356 
168.147 
31.  595 
19.555 
19.271 
21.953 
14.924 
39.268 
55.977 
24.563 
11.509 
12.856 
14.492 
27.949 


8. 406. 9 

8.013.1 

7.481.3 

7,301.2 

7,104.2 

7,061.2 

6,  745.  0 

6,449.1 

6, 245.  7 

6.221.1 

6,184.3 

6,179.3 

6,099.8 

6,064-0 

6.048  4 

5.983.9 

5.692.8 

5. 146.  1 

5. 138  9 

4.  989.  3 

4.974.7 

4.818.2 

4.804.9 

4.  769  5 

4.513.3 

4.510.9 

4.  326.  0 

4  234.  7 


14.750 

126,000 

•120,000 

99,882 

108,946 

20e,  178 

247.438 

25,000 

58.044 

120.529 

52,186 

30,826 

69.606 

177.030 

777.786 

'248.100 

124.457 

110.712 

8.938 

82.594 

68.500 

107.469 

127.000 

24.719 

46.  8.12 

19  986 

38  865 

46.418 


0.04 
.32 
.17 
.12 
.12 
.31 
.16 
.08 
.08 
.22 
.10 
.11 
.15 
.31 
.10 
.09 

?2 
.29 
.02 
.19 

23 
.  13 
.  U 
.05 
.  18 
.07 
.12 
.07 


Charlotte.  N.C.  (264,000).... 11  009 

Tampa.  Fla.  (295.000) ---.  12.207 

Norfolk.  Va.  (300.000) 12.283 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  (510,000) 20.780 

Sacramento.  Calif.  (265.000) 1 0.  737 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  (490.000) 19.720 

Columbus  Ohio  (535.000) 21.278 

Atlanta.  Ga.  (51 5.000) 20.101 

San  Antonio.  Tex.  (695.000) 26.859 

Long  Beach  Calif  (378.000) -  U.  M5 

Fort  Worth.  Tex  (355.000)    13.305 

Birmingham.  Ala  (325,0^0) -  11.945 

Chicago,  III  (3.460.000) 123.927 

Buffalo.  NY  (450.000)  -. I.i04 

Tulsa.  Okia  (325.000)         -  10,913 

Memphis,  Tenn.  (545,000) 18,235 

RKhester.  NY  (295.000)      9,489 

Omaha,  Nebr  (362,000)  10.637 

San  Jose.  Cant  (425.000) 12,061 

Wichita.  Kans.  (292.000)    8.129 

San  Diego.  Calif  (680.0OO) 8,795 

Oklahoma  City.  Ok  a.  (380  000) 10.183 

UPa=;o.  Tex  (311.000)      8.371 

Toledo.  Ohio (385.000)..   10,057 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  (495,000) 12,875 

Milwaukee.  Wis.  (750,000) 17, 884 

Jersey  City,  N.J  (269.000) 6,361 

I  Philadelphia.  Pa.  (2,015.000) 35,782 


170.1 


104 

094 

074 

051 

024 
3,977 
3. 903  1 
3.  864. 6 
3.  858.  5 
3.747.9 
3.  Bib  4 
3,581,7 
3, 408  7 
3.  357.  8 
3.  345  9 
3.216.6 
2. 938. 4 
2.837  9 
2.  783. 9 
2.764. 
2.679. 
2.657. 
2,612 
2,601 
2.  384 
2. 364  7 
1.  780.  2 


20. 945 
36.189 
67.000 
21.000 

5.500 
67.000 
46.000 
83  034 
37.986 

6.000 
108.750 

166.624 
1I0.4C8 
22, 987 
37,451 
30,218 
23.286 
9.221 
30.665 


28, 250 
9,000 

24,  827 

71,627 
112,500 

65,309 
287. 123 


1.08 
.12 
.22 
.04 
.02 
.14 
.09 
.16 
.05 
.02 
.31 
.00 
.05 
25 
07 
.07 
.10 
.06 
.02 
.11 
.00 
.07 
.03 
.06 
.14 
.15 
.24 
.14 


Bj'eaj  ol  investigation  uniform  crime  reports  lor  the 

s  offenses  reported  to  the  police  which  are  considered 
'ord  the  best  indication,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  of  the 
iiunity.  Indexcrimesinclude:  murder  and  nonnegligent 
va'ed  assault,  burglary,  larceny  J50  and  over,  and  auto 

s  Commercial  AUas  and  Marketing  Guide  (1969  edition) 

I  le  assumption  that  the  volume  of  offenses,  in  the  4th 


quarter  of  1969  will  be  equivalent  to  the  average  ol  the  1st  3  quarters  as  given  in  the  U.S.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigations  uniform  crime  reports.  January  through  September  1969. 

>  Crime  rale  or  Ihal  mount  ol  crime  per  a  Slate  population  is  said  by  criminologists  and  statis- 
ticians to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  reporlingcrime.  In  other  words,  it  is  submitted  that  to  know 
the  number  of  crimes  per  100,00()  is  more  useful  than  knowing  the  volume  ol  ciime  in  cities  oi 

"'^one'y'anocateTaccordmg  to  the  LCA4  directly  to  the  States  lor  local  governments  in  fiscal  1969. 
•  Amount  includes  $100,000  in  discretionary  funds. 
■  No  money. 


ment — which  changed  the  direct  block 
approach  to  the  cities  to  the  present 
fimneling  of  funds  through  the  State 
planning  agency.  The  above  chart  and 
testimony  recently  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  submitted  by  the  mayors  of 
cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
complaining  about  the  program  has  re- 
aCarmed  that  vote. 

Crime  is  one  of  our  most  pressing  na- 
tional problems — it  must  be  solved.  I 
hope  this  analysis  will  provoke  further 
study  into  the  present  program  in  order 
that  money  appropriated  will  be  better 
spent.  I  invite  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
make  similar  studies  of  their  States  and 
districts  in  order  to  determine  whether 
a  fair  and  proper  allocation  of  LEAA 
money  has  been  made.  We  all  must  be 
involved  in  this  most  important  area. 


WALKING  "AIN'T"  CROWDED 


HQN.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nj-iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  followlag: 


Walking  Ain't  Crowded 
The  United  Nations  Is  planning  to  spend 
$300,000,000  for  Improvements  and  additions 
to  lt«  headquarters  building  complex  In  New 
York  City.  The  new  structures  will  contain 
both  offices  and  living  quarters.  The  orga- 
nization expects  to  get  $80,000,000  from  the 
United  States  government,  with  the  balance 
coming  from  the  City  of  New  York  and 
various  Instrumentalities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions apparatus. 

If  the  people  of  New  York  City,  including 
the  700  families  who  will  be  driven  from 
their  homes  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion, are  silly  enough  to  help  pay  for  the 
construction,  that  Is  their  affair,  but  I  for 
one  will  not  vote  one  red  cent  for  It. 

The  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  Is  bcul 
enough,  but  what  fascinates  me  about  thU 
latest  shenanigan  Is  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  bureaucrats  want  to  work  and  live 
in  the  same  building.  Only  pampered  para- 
sites could  Insist  on  working  and  living  In 
the  same  place. 

How  many  people  live  In  the  same  buUd- 
Ing,  or  even  In  the  same  neighborhood  where 
they  work?  Practically  every  member  of  this 
body  maintains  a  home  In  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia, at  least  during  the  sessions  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  major  problems  In  large  cities 
Is  the  dally  movement  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  who  spend  substantial  sums 
every  week  In  order  to  get  to  work  and  back, 
either  by  automobile  or  public  transporta- 
tion. Let  us  stop  taking  the  money  of  these 
people,  our  own  constituents,  to  squander  on 
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the  United  Nations.  If  Its  employees  cannot 
afford  automobiles,  it  should  not  be  beneath 
their  dignity  to  ride  the  subways.  If,  like 
many  New  Yorkers,  they  are  afrtild  to  ride 
the  subways,  well,  walking  ain't  crowded! 


THE   CAMBODIAN   DECISION   AND 
AMERICAN  STATESMANSHIP 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
New  Mexico's  leading  daily  newspapers, 
the  Farmington  Daily  Times,  on  Sun- 
day, May  3,  1970,  published  a  responsi- 
ble, timely  editorial  aptly  describing  the 
circumstances  of  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion and  action  in  Cambodia.  I  Include 
it  for  the  study  and  review  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

American  Statesmanship 

President  Nixon  has  displayed  a  degree 
of  statesmanship  which  has  been  too  long 
absent  from  some  circles  of  American  leader- 
ship. 

In  a  forthright  manner  Thursday  night 
he  explained  to  the  citizens  of  this  nation 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion  In   Southeast   Asia. 

The  President,  with  simple  candor,  put  to 
shame  so-called  leaders  representing  his  own 
Republican  party  and  the  opposition  Demo- 
cratic party  who  have  succumbed  to  a  vocif- 
erous minority's  demands  that  the  U.S., 
In  effect,  abandon  Asia  to  World  Com- 
munism. 

As  the  President  explained,  he  could  be 
politically  expedient  and  refused  to  accept 
the  U.S.  commitments  to  those  Asian  na- 
tions struggling  against  conununlst  aggres- 
sion. By  a  stroke  of  a  i)en  he  could  order  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Americans  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

But  the  President  recognizes — as  do  most 
Americans — that  failure  to  stop  communism 
In  Southeast  Asia  would  only  mean  a  future 
confrontation  somewhere  else  and  event- 
ually within  our  own  boundaries. 

We  can  expect  the  President's  decision  to 
remain  firm  In  Southeast  Asia  will  be  met 
by  much-publicized  opposition  both  within 
the  U.S.  and  elsewhere. 

The  protestors  will  not  be  objecting  to 
North  Vietnam's  Invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia.  They  will  not  be 
objecting  to  Hanoi's  refusal  to  respond  to 
Innumerable  efforts  by  the  U.S.  to  sit  down 
at  the  Paris  peace  table  and  talk  sensibly — 
with  the  communist  delegations. 

President  Nixon  clearly  Indicated  where 
the  blame  should  be  placed  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict.  He 
reviewed  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  has  at- 
tempted to  de-escalate  the  conflict  by  cur- 
tailment of  bombings  and  by  American  troop 
withdrawals.  That  these  attempts  have  not 
been  matched  by  North  Vietnam  Is  no  se- 
cret— even  to  the  most  avid  antl-w&r  pro- 
testor. 

And  while  the  protestors  grab  most  of  the 
newspaper  headlines  and  prime  television 
news  spots,  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  support  the  President  wlU  be  going 
about  their  everyday  activities — In  compara- 
tive silence. 

The  silent  majority  will  continue  to  work 
for  a  living  .  ,  .  will  continue  to  earn  sal- 
artes  .  .  .  and  continue  to  pay  their  taxes. 

And  when  Americans  are  asked  to  express 
themselves  at  the  polls,  we  suspect  that  sil- 
ent majority  will  reiterate  a  desire  that  this 
nation's  government  be  comprised  of  states- 
men— not  politicians. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BILL  GOLD  FOR  EDITOR  OF 
WASHINGTON  POST 
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HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  publishers  of  the  Washington  Post 
apparently  do  not  realize  what  a  valuable 
asset  they  have  in  pure  gold.  He  is  Bill 
Gold  who  provides  us  daily  with  the 
most  inescapable  logic  in  the  whole 
publication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  print  this  column 
in  the  comic  section  when  most  of  the 
time  it  should  be  the  lead  editorial.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Bill,  with  all  of  his 
plain  commonsense,  should  be  setting  the 
editorial  policy. 

The  column  this  morning  on  violence 
is  offered  for  all  readers  of  the  Record. 
It  ought  to  be  required  reading  on  all 
campuses  and  in  the  editorial  rooms  of 
the  Post. 

The  article  follows : 

Some  Added  Thoughts  Abottf  Violence 
(By  Bill  Gold) 

On  campus  and  off.  violence  Is  escalating. 
Violence  always  escalates. 

It  doesn't  settle  much — only  things  like 
who  will  suffer  the  greatest  hurt.  The  real 
Issues  always  remain  to  be  settled  through 
peaceful  negotiation. 

I  wrote  about  these  things,  again,  the  last 
time  students  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
engaged  In  violence.  Many  undergraduates 
wrote  back,  again,  to  "explain"  things  to  me. 

Among  these  letters  was  one  from  New 
York  University  signed  by  Paul  Miller.  It 
ended  with  these  words: 

"When  the  university  fails  to  respond  to 
students'  opinions  and  needs,  the  students 
are  then  compelled  to  such  other  types  of 
uprisings  as  sit-ins,  student  strikes  and 
building  takeovers.  By  using  such  tactics 
students  hope  to  make  their  views  beard  by 
those  who  normally  close  their  ears  to  stu- 
dent opinion  .  .  .  Until  those  who  control 
the  universities  realize  that  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility of  those  Institutions  Is  to  the 
students  who  attend  them,  then  such  unde- 
sirable uprisings  shall  continue." 

Let's  test  that  language  and  "reasoning" 
with  a  few  substitutions.  Let  us  pretend  that 
I  am  the  dean  of  the  university,  and  that  I 
say  to  the  students:  "When  students  faU  to 
respond  to  the  opinions  and  needs  of  the 
dean,  the  dean  Is  compelled  to  use  such  tac- 
tics as  ordering  all  your  heads  shaved,  the 
compulsory  wearing  of  ties.  Jackets,  bras, 
girdles  and  long  dresses,  and  a  9:30  p.m.  cur- 
few. Also  10  lashes  with  a  buUwhlp,  Just  as 
a  reminder.  These  things  may  be  slightly  Ir- 
rational or  Illegal,  but  by  using  such  tactics 
I  hope  to  make  my  views  heard  by  those  who 
normally  close  their  ears  to  the  opinions  of 
deans.  Until  those  who  want  to  use  the  serv- 
ices of  this  university  realize  that  its  prime 
respKjnslblllty  Is  to  the  adult  community  that 
built  It  and  pays  for  It.  these  repressive  meas- 
ures wUl  have  to  continue.  You  have  com- 
{>elled  me  to  do  these  things." 

Students  who  become  outraged  at  this 
turnabout  can  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  just  bridged  the  communications  gap. 
Now  they  know  how  adults  feel  when  stu- 
dents use  this  kind  of  tortxired  reasoning  In 
an  attempt  to  justify  Illegal  or  Irrational  acts. 

Students  who  have  "demanded"  the  right 
to  be  heard  and  the  right  to  make  changes 
could  beneflt  from  listening  to  an  adult  view- 
point with  regard  to  their  demands. 

They  might  keep  In  mind  that  the  Consti- 
tution gives  us  a  right  to  speak,  not  a  guar- 


antee that  anybody  will  listen.  Or  that  well 
get  our  way. 

People  have  a  right  to  advocate,  not  a 
license  to  Jam  their  views  down  the  throats 
of  others. 

One  who  falls  to  get  his  own  way  does  not, 
If  he  values  the  respect  of  adults,  throw  a 
tantrvim  or  consider  himself  compelled  to 
resort  to  violence.  He  simply  recognizes  that 
there  are  many  disappointments,  delays  and 
defeats  in  life,  and  that  one  must  learn  to 
live  with  them  as  he  continues  to  work  to- 
ward the  goals  he  believes  In. 

Young  people  are  understandably  preoc- 
cupied with  their  own  problems,  but  If  they 
took  a  broader  view  of  education  they  would 
realize  that  almost  everybody  shares  their 
concern  about  it. 

When  student  days  are  finished,  we  marry 
and  begin  raising  students  of  our  own.  Then, 
long  after  the  last  of  the  brood  Is  through 
college,  adults  continue  to  pay  for  schools. 
Everybody  pays  property  taxes  (albeit  some- 
times In  the  form  of  rent).  Some  contribute 
extra  money  and  effort  to  universities  out  of 
personal  gratitude  for  their  own  educations, 
some  because  they  see  education  as  man's 
best  hope  for  a  better  life. 

Whatever  our  status,  most  of  us  are  con- 
cerned. And  Involved.  The  student  who 
understands  that  he  has  no  under-30  monop- 
oly on  these  qualities  is  far  more  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  than  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Such  a  student  might  even  develop  a  de- 
gree of  sympathy  for  Eulults  who  cheerfully 
accept  the  burden  of  providing  good  schools 
for  their  children.  He  might  see  them  as  peo- 
ple of  good  conscience  who  do  the  best  they 
can  to  formulate  sound  policies  and  select 
respected  professionals  to  serve  as  their  ad- 
ministrators. 

T^ls  is  not  to  say  that  an  understanding 
student  would  always  agree  with  the  adult 
community.  But  surely  he  would  be  less  likely 
to  ascribe  base  motives  and  stupidity  to 
adults,  or  to  force  violent  confrontations — 
or  to  challenge  the  Establishment  to  a  battle 
unto  death  and  then  scream  ■■Plgs!"  when 
blood  flows. 

Violence  always  escalates.  It  doesnt  settle 
much.  Just  things  like  who  will  suffer  the 
greatest  hurt.  The  real  Issues  always  remain 
to  be  settled   through  peaceful  negotiation. 


A  SALUTE  TO  PORT  POLK 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  received  copies  of  a  maga- 
zine entitled  "Toledo  Bend  Country 
Salutes  Port  Polk,"  a  privately  printed 
publication  which  gives  the  most  com- 
plete Eujcount  of  both  militiUT  and  ci- 
vilian sectors  of  the  economy  surround- 
ing that  Louisiana  installation.  The  text 
of  the  magazine  is  brief  and  concise,  slxi 
adequate  means  of  informing  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  this  important  Army  post. 
I  am  therefore  offering  it  for  insertiOQ 
in  the  Record.  The  text  follows: 

Vort  Polk,  the  largest  military  Installa- 
tion In  Louisiana,  containing  311  square 
miles.  Is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  In  picturesque  Klsatcble  National  For- 
est. The  poet  is  seven  miles  south  of  Lees- 
vllle  and  20  miles  north  of  DeRldder,  La. 

This  Army  post,  originally  called  Can^ 
Polk,  was  established  In  1941  and  named 
In  honor  of  the  Right  Reverend  LeonldB5 
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Polk,  the  first  Eplacopal  Btahi  .p  of  the  Dlo- 
ceaae  of  Ixjulalana.  known  as  the  "Fighting 
Bishop."  He  was  killed  In  act  Ion  In  1864  at 
MarletU.  Oa. 

During  World  War  II,  former  President 
Elsenhower.  Generals  Mark  Clark.  Omar 
Bradley.  Alfred  Oruenther.  Cteorge  S.  Pat- 
ton.  Jr..  and  Walter  Kruege-  were  among 
the  famous  leaders  who  directed  the  train- 
ing of  more  than  eight  mill  on  soldiers  at 
Port  Polk.  ... 

After  the  war.  Camp  Polk  ^  as  deactivated 
and  put  on  a  standby  basis  uitll  Septsmber 
1950  when  It  became  the  home  of  vhe  45th 
Infantry  Division  In  responsii  to  the  needs 
of  the  Korean  War. 

The  post  was  closed  In  195^ .  reopened  and 
designated  a  fort  the  followln  g  year,  and  de- 
activated again  In  June  1959  In  September 
1961  the  post  was  reactivated  to  support  an- 
other naUonal  emergency— tl  e  Berlin  crisis. 
The  49th  Armored  Division  ind  several  Re- 
serve support  units  served  he  e  untU  August 

On  June  1.  1962.  Fort  Polk  was  designated 
an  Infantry  training  center  and  began  re- 
ceiving trainees  In  July.  In  December  1966. 
the  post  was  selected  to  provide  Vietnam- 
oriented  advanced  individual  training.  Port 
Polk  became  a  permanent  UstaUatlon  Oc- 
tober 33.  1968. 

Numerous  improvement  )rograma  have 
■  beautified  the  poet  since  196!  I.  A  new  honor 
gate  magnoUa  and  cypress  trees,  verdant 
Uwns  and  widened  post  Dads  provide  a 
■cenlc  welcome  to  newly  assigned  personnel 
and  visitors.  Construction  ol  new  buildings 
began  In  1967.  Among  thosej  completed  are 
brigade  classrooms,  a  bowUni  aUey,  a  1.000- 
■eat  theater,  and  a  large  post  exchange 
complex. 

With  the  declaration  of  permanency  a  total 
of  260  sets  of  on-post  houslnit  Is  planned  for 
the  Initial  housing  constructl  an  effort  during 
fiscal  year  1970.  Other  projeits  Include  the 
main  poet  chapel  with  a  relljlous  education 
facility,  a  80-man  bachelor  cfllcers  quarters, 
a  dental  clinic,  and  a  new  ni  incommlssloned 
officers  club.  Planning  for  future  construc- 
tion to  afford  permanent  facilities  In  all  areas 
throughout  the  post  U  nearlng  completion. 
The  ranges  and  training  ireas.  which  In- 
clude modem  electrically  controlled  target 
■ystems,  all-weather  access  lisads,  and  many 
varieties  of  ideal  terrain,  mAke  avaUable  to 
Ptort  PoU  trainees  the  finest  area  and  facil- 
ities in  the  Anny  for  Infantry  training.  A 
dosed-clrctilt  educational  teUvlslon  system  Is 
Included  among  the  newest  t|-alnlng  methods 
and  used  In  the  modem  l.OOO-man  brigade 
classrooms.  J 

Port  Polk's  climate,  location,  and  terrain 
help  make  It  an  outstanding  training  area. 
Except  for  an  occasional  col4  «pell.  tempera- 
tures during  the  winter  months  range  be- 
tween 35  and  45  degrees  with  considerable 
precipitation  during  January  through  May. 
Bummers  are  hot  and  dry,  w*h  temperatures 
often  exceeding  95  degrees.     I 

Cities  In  the  surrounding  Area  offer  a  wide 
range  of  business,  educational,  recreational, 
cultural,  and  rellglotis  facilities.  New  Or- 
leans, Houston,  Galveston,  Djallas,  BUoxl  and 
Uttle  Rock  are  all  within  300  miles  of  the 
post.  Baton  Rouge,  the  state  capltol  and 
home  of  Louisiana  State  University  is  160 
miles  southeast  with  Alexandria  60  miles 
northeast  and  Lake  Charles!  70  miles  south. 
A  dynamic  training  philosophy  has  been 
developed  at  thU  Infantry  Uralnlng  poet.  It 
Is  beet  expressed  by  General  Crelghton 
Abrams'  comment  made  during  his  visit  to 
the  command  in  1965.  "At  iPolk  they  don't 
recognise  that  there  is  anything  they  cant 
do."  Its  worth  has  been  »roved.  Trainees 
have  matched  and  topped  qualification 
■ooree  in  physical  training,  combat  profi- 
ciency testA,  and  markama^hlp. 
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By  early  1970,  more  than  770,000  men  had 
been  graduated  from  training  courses  here. 

LEESVnXS 

Leesvllle  was  designated  the  parish  seat 
of  Vernon  Parish  when  the  parish  was  es- 
tablished in  1871.  By  early  1970,  the  popu- 
lation of  Leesvllle  was  about  20,000. 

Forestry  products,  agriculture,  and  the 
supporting  mlllUry  Installation  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  Income  for  this  area.  Many 
civilians  residing  In  Leesvllle  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities  are  employed  at  Port 
Polk. 

The  modem  schools  In  Vernon  Parish  are 
accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges.  There  Is  one 
high  school,  one  junior  high  school,  three 
elementary  schools,  one  kindergarten,  and 
a  day  care  center  for  retarded  children.  Lees- 
vllle High  School  Is  equipped  with  an  elec- 
tronic language  laboratory  which  has  been 
used  for  language  training  by  Fort  Polk 
personnel. 

There  are  fifteen  Protestant  Churches  and 
one  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  Leesvllle. 
Most  of  the  Churches  have  active  youth  pro- 
grams. 

Recreational  facilities  Include  two  motion 
picture  theaters,  a  drlve-ln  theater  between 
Port  Polk  and  Leesvllle.  and  a  skating  rink. 
The  municipal  golf  and  recreational  park 
consists  of  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  club 
hovise,  tennis  covirts,  barbecue  pits,  play- 
ground and  pavilion.  The  club  house  and 
pavilion  can  be  reserved  for  private  parties. 
Other  area  facilities  are  Fullerton  Lake,  An- 
acoco  Lake,  Lake  Vernon,  Toledo  Bend  res- 
ervoir, and  Hodges  Gardens. 

The  Vernon  Parish  Library,  located  on 
Courthouse  Square,  contains  about  30,000 
volumes. 

The  TJSO  in  LeeevUle.  on  Third  Street 
across  from  the  Vernon  Theater,  features  a 
g.ime  room,  a  music  room,  recording  facili- 
ties, and  a  writing  area. 

DC    UDQCT 

DeRldder,  the  seat  of  Beauregard  Parish, 
has  a  population  of  i^proxlmately  9^00 
people. 

The  parish  leads  Louisiana  In  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  and  boasts  formidable  forestry 
and  dairy  Industries.  Fort  Polk  also  provides 
a  large  source  of  Income  for  the  area. 

There  are  24  Protestant  Churches  and  one 
Roman  Catholic  Church  In  DeRldder.  Most 
of  the  churches  have  active  youth  programs. 

The  two  high  schools.  Junior  high  school, 
and  three  grammar  schooU  are  accredited 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

DeRldder  has  two  motion  picture  theaters 
and  one  drlve-ln  theater.  Military  personnel 
are  welcome  to  play  at  the  nine-hole  goU 
course  on  Highway  190.  about  three  miles 
west  of  DeRldder.  Other  recreational  facilities 
Include  a  ten-lane  bowling  alley,  a  swim- 
ming pool,  and  city  park  with  two  tennU 
courts.  The  War  Memorial  Civic  Center  has 
eight  meeting  rooms,  an  auditorium,  and  two 
tennis  courts.  Lakes  and  streams  li.  all  direc- 
tions offer  consistently  good  fishing.  Bun- 
dlck's  Lake.  1.840  acres  of  spring-fed  water, 
and  Longvllle  Lake  have  public  parks,  skiing 
areas,  boat  launching  ramps,  and  camping 
areas. 

The  Beauregard  Museum  Is  located  at  110 
North  Pine  St.  The  Beauregard  Parish  Li- 
brary, on  Washington  Street,  contains  about 
62,000  volumes. 

DeRldder,  using  the  slogan  "DeLltter  De- 
Rldder," has  been  honored  by  being  recog- 
nized as  the  number  one  community  of  over 
7,000  entries  In  a  nationwide  community 
clean-up  campaign. 

racmrcKs  ako  skbvicxs 
Reporting  in 

Officers  assigned  or  attached  to  Fort  Polk 
sign  In  on  the  officers'  register  maintained  In 
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the  Post  Housing  Office.  Bldg.  1712,  across 
from  Post  Headquarters.  Enlisted  personnel 
sign  in  at  the  register  maintained  In  HHC 
Spec'al  Troops,  Bldg.  221,  on  Third  Street. 

All  permanent  party  personnel  should  re- 
port to  the  Post  Housing  Office  for  confirma- 
tion of  assignment  and  In-processlng. 
Household  goods  and  baggage 

Members  anticipating  arrival  of  personal 
property  shipments  should  Immediately  con- 
tact the  Transportation  Office,  Bldg.  4513, 
and  advise  of  temporary  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers. 

Outbound  shipment  applications  and  coun- 
seling  services   are   also   available,   in    Bldg. 

4513. 

Housing  activities  division 

There  are  350  FHA  Homes  in  the  conunu- 
nlty  of  New  Llano,  five  miles  north  of  Fort 
Polk,  available  for  rent  to  military  families. 
To  move  Into  this  development,  the  service 
members  must  contact  the  Post  Housing 
Office  In  Bldg.  1712.  located  on  the  corner  of 
Mississippi  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Sueet. 

The  nearby  cities  of  Leesvllle  and  DeRld- 
'  der  have  hundreds  of  modern  air  conditioned 
houses  and  apartments  available  for  occu- 
pancy by  military  and  civilian  personnel  sta- 
tioned at  Port  Polk.  More  than  a  thousand 
new  homes  have  been  built  In  the  Leesvllle 
area  alone  since  the  fort  was  reactivated  In 
1961. 

Fort  Polk  Trailer  Park  1  has  70  spaces  and 
Trailer  Park  2  has  146  spaces.  Numerous 
privately  owned  trailer  parks  are  near  Fort 
Polk. 

Post  Housing  Office  personnel  keep  current 
with  the  local  housing  situation  and  provide 
assistance  to  Incoming  military  famlliee  In 
locating  suitable  community  housing. 
Billeting 
The  Billeting  Office  provides  a  variety  of 
services  to  Include  assignment  and  termina- 
tion of  BOQ.  BEQ.  transient  quarters  and  VIP 
facilities.  A  limited  nimiber  of  transient  fam- 
ily quarters  are  available  to  incoming  and 
departing  families.  These  on-post  facilities 
are  available  to  officers  and  enlisted  families. 
Gueet  houses  are  located  In  South  Fort. 
Bldg.  1731,  on  Louisiana  Avenue  near  Missis- 
sippi Avenue  and  In  North  Port,  Bldgs.  7829 
and  7830.  at  the  corner  of  Entrance  Road  and 
Avenue  G.  These  facilities  are  available  as 
temporary  accommodations  for  families  vis- 
iting personnel  assigned  to  the  post. 
Duty  hours  and  holidays 
Duty  hotirs  In  the  staff  sections  are  from 
0730  to  1630  with  one  hour  off  for  lunch. 
Staff  sections  maintain  minimum  operable 
strength  during  the  lunch  hour,  which  Is 
normally  1130  to  1230.  Saturday  office  hours 
are  0730  to  1130. 

Training  schedules  of  units  follow  appro- 
priate Army  training  programs.  Normal  train- 
ing hours  are  from  0730  to  1630.  Whenever 
additional  Instruction  is  necessary,  an  hour 
will  be  added  to  the  normal  day. 

The  following  legal  holidays  are  ob- 
sorved  by  military  and  civilian  personnel, 
military  duties  permitting:  New  Tear's  Day; 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22;  Me- 
morial Day,  May  30:  Independence  Day,  July 
4:  Labor  Day.  first  Monday  in  September; 
Veteran's  Day,  November  11;  Thanksgiving, 
fourth  Thursday  In  November;  and  Christ- 
mas. 

Exchange  service  station 
The  service  station  furnishes  gas  and  oil 
to  military  personnel  and  their  dependents. 
The  station,  located  on  Alabama  Avenue  be- 
tween 12th  and  13th  Streets,  provides  such 
other  services  as  chassis  lubrications,  oU 
changes,  tire  repairs,  tune-ups.  brake  service 
and  wheel  balancing.  In  addition,  numerous 
auto  accessories  may  be  purchased. 

The  station  operates  from  0700  to  2000, 
Monday  through  Friday;  0700  to  1800,  Sat- 
urday; and  0900  to  1600.  Sunday. 
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Commissary 
The  comnUssary.  Virginia  Avenue.  Bldg. 
4310,  has  complete  lines  of  groceries  and 
meats,  as  well  as  household  Items,  available 
for  purchase.  Identification  cards  are  needed 
for  admittance. 

Hours  of  operation  are  as  follows:  Monday 
through  Friday.  0900  to  1900:  Saturday.  0900 
to  1500;  closed  Sundays  and  Holidays. 
Tri-community  relations  advisory  council 
The    Tri-Communlty    Relations    Advisory 
Council   U  chaired  by  Fort  Polk's   Deputy 
Commanding  General  and  is  comprised  of 
mlUtary  and  civilian  leaders  from  the  De- 
Rldder-Fort  Polk-Leesvllle  community.  The 
Council  is  moet  effective  in  identifying  and 
solving   potential   and    actual    problems   of 
mutual  concern  and  In  developing  projects 
which  benefit  the  conmiunlty.  _ 
Theaters 
There  are  four  theaters  (three  alr-condl- 
tloned)  at  Fort  Polk,  two  at  South  Fort  and 
two  at  North  Port. 

Evangeline:  Bldg.  1456,  Mississippi  Avenue 
and  Ninth  Street. 

Bayou:  Bldg.  1911,  Mississippi  Avenue  near 
14th  Street. 

Magnolia:    Bldg.    7658,   North    Fort   Polk, 
Avenue  G  and  Seventh  Street. 

Pelican:  Bldg.  8233,  North  Port  Polk,  Ave- 
nue G  between  12th  and  14th. 

The  Evangeline  and  Magnolia  Theaters 
have  two  showings  Monday  through  Friday, 
1830  and  2030  hours  (box  office  opens  at 
1800).  The  Bayou  has  one  showing  Monday 
through  Friday,  1900  (box  office  opens  at 
1830) .  All  theaters  have  continuous  showings 
on  Saturday.  Sunday  and  Holidays.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  showings  begin  at  1300.  Con- 
tinuous showings  run  through  2200.  The 
Evangeline  and  Magnolia  theaters  have 
Saturday  late  shows  beginning  at  2230. 
Post  exchange 
There  are  13  exchanges  on  post  that  pro- 
vide facilities  for  everyday  services  for  the 
military  man  and  his  family.  In  addition  to 
providing  sundry  items  for  everyday  con- 
sumption, other  services  are  available,  such 
as  snack  bars;  a  service  station;  and  civilian 
concessions,  including  barber  shops,  laun- 
dries and  a  photographer's  studio. 

The  Main  Post  Exchange  Is  on  Ninth  Street 
between  Alabama  and  Mississippi  avenues  In 
Bldg.  1455.  phone  578-2051. 

Entertainment 
The  Entertainment  Division  offers  three 
programs  to  serve  the  military  community. 
Professional  entertainment  is  provided  In 
the  Klsatchle  Theater.  Bldg.  1228.  Alabama 
Avenue  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets, 
and  the  Field  House,  Bldg.  1411,  Ninth  Street 
and  Mississippi  Avenue. 

The  Entertainment  Workshop.  Bldg.  1228, 
Alabama  Avenue,  offers  participation  in  dra- 
matic plays,  comedies  and  stage  musicals. 

Brigade  entertainment  activity  centers 
provide  musical  and  vairiety  entertainment 
to  training  brigades.  Activities  now  open  are: 

Building  and  Location 
2210:   17th  St.  between  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama 

1824 :   14th  and  Mississippi  Ave. 
1309 :  8th  St.  between  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama 

8276:  North  Fort,  14th  St.  and  Ave.  H 
4705 :  North  Service  Command  Circle 
7319  :North  Fort,  3d  ATT  Brigade 
Unit  level  entertainment  headquarters  Is 
in  Bldg.  903.  Mississippi  Avenue  and   16th 
Street. 

Brigade  entertainment  activity  centers  are 
open  from  1800  to  2130  on  weekdays  and 
1300  to  2130  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

CXVI 929 — Part  11 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Officers'  open  mess 
The  Officers'  Club  is  open  to  officers  and 
their  families  and  guests.  RegtUarly  sched- 
uled activities  such  as  the  booking  of  dance 
bands  and  international  menu  nights  are 
features  of  the  club.  Pood,  beverages,  and 
recreational  activities  are  available.  Hours 
of  operation  and  dress  rules  are  established 
In  the  House  Rules.  Upon  arrival  at  Port 
Polk  you  will  receive  an  application  for 
membership.  The  Officers'  Club  U  located  In 
Bldg.  3.  on  Louisiana  Avenue. 

A  beauty  shop  is  located  In  the  Officers' 
Club  Hours  of  operation  are:  0800  to  1630, 
Monday  through  Friday;  0800  to  1200. 
Saturday. 

Meals  are  available  as  follows: 

Monday  through  Saturday:  0600-0800, 
1130-1300.  1800-2100. 

Short  Order:  1630-2200. 

Stmday  and  Holidays:  0800-1400.  1800- 
2100. 

Short  Order:  1130-2200. 
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Western  Union 
Western  Union  Is  in  the  South  Port  Guest 
House,  Bldg.  1731.  Hotirs  of  operation  are 
0800  to  2000.  Monday  through  Friday;  0800 
to  1800.  Saturday;  and  0800  to  1600,  Sunday. 
NCO  open  mess  facilities 
Pood  and  beverages  are  available  at  rea- 
sonable prices  at  NCOOM.  Bldg.  315.  South 
Fort,  on  Corpo  Rd..  and  at  Annex  1.  Bldg. 
7214.  North  Fort,  on  11th  Street  near  Ave- 
nue D.  for  all  members  In  pay  grades  E4 
through  E9,  their  dependents,  and  author- 
ized guests.  Scheduled  entertainment  Is  an- 
nounced in  appropriate  media.  Hours  of 
operation  are:  Monday  through  Friday.  1100- 
2300;  Friday.  1130-2400;  Saturday,  0930- 
0200;  Sunday,  0930-2400.  Happy  Hour  at  all 
clubs  and  annexes  Is  1700-2000,  Friday. 

Package  sales  outlets:  Hours  of  operation 
are  Monday  through  Friday.  1130-1330  and 
1630-2000;  Saturday,  1000-2200.  Closed  Sun- 
day. 

Light  snacks,  beverages,  and  entertain- 
ment are  available  for  permanent  party  per- 
sonnel m  grades  of  SP4  and  below  at  Annex 
2,  Bldg.  7301.  North  Port,  on  Fourth  Street, 
between  Avenues  E  and  P.  and  Annex  3,  Bldg. 
4608,  on  Louisiana  Avenue  at  Ohio  Avenue, 
South  Port.  Hours  of  operation  are  Monday 
through  Friday  1700-2200;  Saturday.  1200- 
2400;  Sunday.  1200-2200. 

Photo  study 
A  photographic  studio  operates  in  Bldg. 
1901.  Alabama  Avenue  at  14th  Street.  1200  to 
1700.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  The  photo 
studio  at  North  Fort  Is  In  Bldg.  7836,  Eighth 
Street  at  Avenue  H.  Hotirs  of  operation  are 
1500  to  1900,  Tuesday  through  Friday;  1000 
to  1400,  Saturday.  Services  such  as  portrait 
studies  and  developing  are  offered. 


are  In  operation.  Patients  are  seen  In  aU 
clinics,  by  appointment  during  duty  hours 
for  evaluation  and  treatment. 

Immunizations  are  administered  In  the 
emergency  room  from  0800  to  1100  and  1300 
to  1600,  Monday  through  Friday,  without  ap- 
pointment, and  from  0800  to  1100  Saturdays 
by  appointment  only. 

Routine  sick  call  for  dependents  Is  held 
at  the  Dependent  OutpaUent  Clinic  from 
1300  to  1600  Monday  through  Friday  on  an 
appointment  basis. 

A  Post  Nursery  Is  located  in  the  hospital 
area,  Bldg.  658,  on  Utah  Avenue.  Parents  are 
encouraged  to  place  their  children  In  the 
nursery  during  calls  at  the  hospital  clinics 
or  to  make  arrangements  for  them  to  be 
cared  for  outside  the  Dependent  Clinic  wait- 
ing rooms. 

ID  oardi 
The  Identification  Section,  located  In  Bldg. 
317  on  Corps  Road,  Issues  Identification  cards 
for  military  personnel  and  civilians. 

The  Uniformed  Services  Identification  and 
Privilege  Card  Is  Issued  to  eligible  dependents 
of  retired  personnel,  lawful  dependents  (10 
years  of  age  or  older)  of  military  personnel 
on  active  duty,  and  uiu-emarried  widow's  of 
deceased    military    personnel. 

Processing  of  permanent  party  and  de- 
pendent personnel  Is  from  0730  to  1630.  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  and  0730  to  1130,  Sat- 
urday. 

ID  cards  processing  activity  for  trainee 
personnel  U  located  in  Bldg.  4749,  south  of 
Service  Command  Circle  In  the  Reception 
Station  area. 

P05ta{  service 

The  VS.  Post  Office,  Bldg.  1804.  on  Louisi- 
ana Avenue  between  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama Avenues.  Is  open  from  0800  to  1600, 
Monday  through  Saturday.  Postal  finance 
services,  including  stamps,  money  orders, 
and  parcel  poet,  are  available. 

A  post  office  Is  also  operated  at  North  Fort 
Polk  m  Bldg.  7804,  on  G  Avenue  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets,  from  0900  to 
1900.  Monday  through  Friday  and  1200  to 
1600  Saturday. 

Dental  service 


Medical  services 


Dental  Service  is  provided  for  military  per- 
atnnel  and  their  dependents,  although  care 
provided  for  dependents  Is  limited  In  some 
cases  by  the  needs  of  active  duty  personnel. 
Emergency  treatment  Is  available  for  anyone 
at  any  time.  After  normal  duty  hours  It  Is 
available  at  Dental  Clinic  3. 

Permanent  party  personnel  report  for  sick 
call  at  Dental  Clinic  1  If  stationed  at  South 
Fort,  at  Dental  Clinic  4  If  stationed  at  North 
Fort.  Hours  are  0730  to  0930  Monday  through 
Saturday  and  1230  to  1430  Monday  through 
Friday.  Dependents  report  to  Dental  Clinic  3 
for  their  first  routine  examination  during 
these   same  hours.  Trainees   report   to   the 

„       ,.   , ,^^  ,_       clinic  designated  by  their  organization. 

United  States  Army  Hospital  provides  In-     ^-'^^  • 

patient  and  outpatient  care  for  military  per- ■ 

Bonnel  and  their  dependenta.  Denial 

An  information  desk  is  located  In  the  Hos-     clinic  BuildmiLocjton 

pltal  Headquarters,  Bldg.  734.  on  Utah  Ave-     . " 

nue.    Information    is    available    dally    from     j  jjj^    Alabama  Ava.  naar  Louisiana  Ava. 

oTon  fj-.  dcmo  hnnra  2  1734    Louisiana  Ava.  n«af  Alabama  Ava. 

"'visUlng^otT^or  most  cUnlcs  are  from     I:::":;::         628    Intarsjtion  o.  Cotoradc  and  W,om.n, 
1400  to  1600,  and  1800  to  2000  daUy.  Chll-     ^  ^^    |nters«tiono»9tJiSLand  G  Ava..  Hortli 

dren  under  the  age  of  14  years  are  not  per-       Fort  Polk. 

mltted  to  visit  in  the  hospital.  Exceptions  to     5 ,501    ?*>«<>»*« 'Ti'-No^rS'lJrtPoUL 

the  visiting  regulations  may  be  requested  by     6 Wa   G  Ava.  naarlStt  St.  North  Fori  Polk. 

calling  Hospital  Headquarters.  

The  Emergency  Room  and  Dependent  Out-  Shoe  shop 

patient  Clinic  are  located  In  Bldg.  735.  on         ^  ^^  repair  shop  is  In  Bldg.  1627.  I2tb 
Utah  Avenue.  The  Emergency  Room  la  open      ^^^^^     Hours    are    1000    to    1800,    Monday 
24  hours  a  day,  and  a  medical  officer  Is  on     ^jjj.oy_jj  priday;  0900  to  1400.  Saturday, 
duty   at    aU    times,    ^'^^r:'^'^^^''^  Religious  services 

service  Is  avaUable  aroimd  the  clock  for  calls  »  ».„„,.,„.  .^h  m 

nn  nost  and  In  adiacent  areas.  Faculties— There  are  26  chaplaUjs  and  16 

ir.^Son  to^^Se  oS^ndent  Outpatient     chapels  at  Fort  PoUt  to  serve  U.e  reU^o^ 
Ctolc    ^ous   specialty   treatinent    cUnlcs     needs    of   the   poet.    TUnes    and    places   ot 
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BiiUetln. 
services — Bei  Ides 


Igned 


religious  services  are  published 
family  edition  of  the  Dally  ~ 

Denominational 
Protestant  and  Catholic  service^ 
tlonal  services  for  Episcopal, 
ter  Day   Saints   and   Christian 
available  every  Sunday. 

Jewish    services — Although 
Jewish   military   chaplain   ass 
Polk,  a  Rabbi  from  the  clvlUaii 
visits    the    post    for    services 
evening  and  Saturday  morning. 

Religious  education — Sunday 
cated  at  South  Port,  on 
TransiDortatlon  from  LeesvUle 
rounding  trailer  parks  Is  provi 

Catholic  services — Rellglovis 
Catholic     dependents     Is  prov 
Michael's  Church  In   LeesvUle. 
transportation  from  the  post 
la  available. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  rellg 
may   be  directed  to  the  Office 
Chaplain.  Bldg.  2010.  on 
phone  678-2428  or  578-2327. 

During  non-duty  hours  a  c: 
reached  at  578-4357. 

Service  clubs 

Service  clubs  aie  directed  b5 
recreation  personnel  and  offer  a 
of  activities  such  as:  parties 
musical    programs,    tournameilts 
tours  EUid  special  Interest  groupi 

These    are    facilities    and 
Individual    or   group   use  In   s^ch 
as:    pool,   table    tennis, 
games,    musical    Instruments 
and  recordings,  reading  and  writing 

A  daily  calendar  of  events  fof 
club  is  published  on  the  first  of 

The  schedule  and  locations 
service  clubs  la  as  follows : 


school  Is  lo- 

Washlhgton  Circle. 

iind  the  sur- 

(ied. 

ti  structlon  for 

Ided     at     St. 

Military  bus 

t*  the  church 

ous  program 

of   the   Post 

Missisiippl  Avenue. 


s  lows 


Sunday  and  holidays. 

Monday- Friday 

Saturday  


)  on  Lou- 
and  Ala- 


(in 


(Whispjrlng 


Mississippi 
Streets. 
Pines) 
>etween  Ave- 


No.  1— Bldg.  1733  (La  Louistine 
istana  Avenue  between  Mlssiss  ppi 
bama  Avenues. 

No.  2 — Bldg.  3313  (Cajun)  ofi  20th  Street 
near  Mississippi  Avenue. 

No.  3 — Bldg.  1137  (Palrvlew) 
Avenue  between  Plfth  and  Sixth 

No.     4— Bldg.     7831 
N<M^h  Port  on  Entrance  Road 
nues  O  and  H. 

AVSA 

The  Leonldas  Polk  Chapter  oi  the  Aaeocla- 
tlon  of  the  U.S.  Army  was  orga,  ilzed  In  1963. 
Events  sponsored  by  the  chap^r  include  a 
Fourth  of  July  picnic  (largest 
in  the  area),  an  annual  sprliig  social  and 
quarterly  meetings.  The  chapter  also  offers 
four  scholarships  amounting  to  t6,000  to 
young  men  Interested  in  a  caretr  In  the  U.S 
Army.  Membership  Is  comprlseq  of  active  and 
retired  military  personnel  and  the  area  civil- 
Uuu  interested  in  supporting  t  le  U.S.  Army. 
Huntinn  ajid  fishitg 

Prior  to  hiintlng  and  fishlni;  on  poet,  all 
personnel  over  the  age  of  1(  years  must 
be  in  possession  of  the  foUowliig: 

A  valid  hunting  or  fishing  license  Issued  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  Licences  are  avail- 
able at  the  Sheriff's  office  in  X^eesvllle  and 
local  sporting  goods  stores. 

A   season   p>ermlt.   obtalnabl)    free   at   the 
Provost  Marshal's  Office,  Bldg. 
and  Mississippi  avenues. 

A  daily  clearance,  Fort  Polk  Form  766 
(Htintlng  and  Fishing  Permit) ,  obtainable  at 
the  Provost  Marshal's  Office.  'This  clearance 
Is  provided  on  a  dally  basis  to  leisure  that  all 
appropriate  personnel  are  informed  of  the 
firing  danger  areas.  The  cleaoance  may  be 
obtained  on  the  day  prior  to  anticipated  use 
or  on  Fridays  for  use  on  weettends. 

Pet  care  on  post 

A  pet  off  the  premises  of  its 

be  on  a  leaab  and  attended  by 


ecjuipment    for 

activities 

table 

phonographs 


shuffli  board. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

n  the  weekly      Individual.  The  registration   tag  of  the  pet 

should  be  worn  on  its  collar  or  harness  when- 

general      ever  the  pet  Is  out  of  doors.  Pets  at  large 

denomlna-      will   be  impounded  by  the  military  police. 

Lutheran.  Lat-      Pets  are  registered  and  Immunized  In  ac- 

Science   are      cordance  with  Port  Polk  regulations. 

The  Veterinarian  Clinic  Is  located  In  Bldg. 

;here    Is    no      601    on    Colorado    and    Wyoming    avenues. 

to   Fort      Hours  are  Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 

community      0800  to  1100;   Tuesday  and  Thursday.   1300 

each    Friday      to  1400;  open  anytime  for  emergencies.  The 

clinic  has  a  small  charge  for  services. 

Sports  facilities 

The  Field  House  (Bldg.  1411)  is  on  Ninth 
Street  near  Mississippi  Avenue.  Boxing,  bas- 
ketball, handball,  squash,  volleyball,  wres- 
tling, tennis,  trampoline,  and  welghtlifting 
facilities  are  available  from  0900  to  2130, 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  1300  to 
2030.  Saturday.  Sunday  and  holidays.  A 
sauna  bath  is  also  available. 

iAdles'  hours  at  the  Field  House,  sauna 
bath,    and   other   athletic   facilities   are   an- 
nounced  through   the   Dally   Bulletin,   The 
hi)laln  may  be      Outpost  and  other  media. 
'^  The   South   Port   Swimming   Pool,  In   the 

200    block    on    Mississippi    Avenue    between 
Third  and  Poxirth  Streets,  operates  from  1930 
professional      to  2000  daily,  April  through  October, 
wide  variety  xhe  North  Port   Swimming  Pool,   located 

dances,      in  the  7400  block  on  Avenue  H.  between  Sec- 
exhibits,      ond  and  Third  Streets,  operates  from  1130  to 
1930.  Tuesday  through  Saturday;   and  from 
0900  to  1930  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  April 
through  October. 

The  18-hole  Port  Polk  Special  Services  Golf 
Course  operates  from  0730  until  dark  dally. 
The  course  also  has  a  driving  range, 
each  service  The  two  air-conditioned  bowling  facilities 

every  month,      at  Port  Polk,   Bldg.    1940,   Alabama   Avenue 
of   the   four      near  15th  Street,  Bldg.  7841,  Artillery  Road. 
North  Fort,  operate  from  1130  to  2330,  Mon- 
day  through    Saturday,    and    1000    to   2330, 
Sundays  and  Holidays. 

Other  athletic  facilities  are  as  follows:  4 
brigade  athletic  gymnasiums.  6  lighted  soft- 
ball  fields.  13  hardsurface  tennis  courts.  2 
lighted  tennis  courts  (700),  2  multipurpose 
courts. 

i4rf  s  andcrafts  shops 

There  are  eight  crafts  facilities  open  to 
serve  you.  Individual  shops  are  open  five  days 
a  week  on  an  alternating  schedule. 

Craft  Shop  1,  Bldg.  2201.  Alabama  Avenue 
and  17th  Street,  offers  leather,  ceramics, 
graphic  arts,  oil  painting,  drawing,  metal 
enameling,  water  color,  painting,  ceramic 
sculpture,  mobile  making.  Jewelry  and  other 
activities. 

Craft  Shop  2.  Bldg.  7834.  North  Fort.  Eighth 
Street  between  Avenues  G  and  H,  offers  the 
same  as  above,  plus  lapidary,  sliver  smithing, 
art  metal,  a  small  photography  lab  and  a 
resale  store. 

Craft  Shop  3,  Bldg.  1424.  South  Fort,  Ala- 
bama Avenue  between  9th  and  10th  Streets, 
offers  color  and  black  and  white  photography, 
electronics,  leather  and  other  minor  crafts. 
It  also  has  a  resale  store. 

Craft  Shop  4,  Bldg.  2504,  South  Fort,  offers 
model  airplane  construction  and  flying  meets, 
archery  equipment  construction,  leather 
work,  ceramic  and  lapidary.  The  shop  has  a 
resale  store. 

Wood  Craft  Shop  1.  Bldg.  1437.  Mississippi 
Avenue,  between  9th  and  10th  Streets,  and 
Wood  Craft  Shop  2.  Bldg.  8007,  North  Port, 
Avenue  G  between  10th  and  11th  Streets, 
offer  all  types  of  wood  work  such  as  boat 
building,  furniture  construction,  finishing, 
carving,  turning,  prefabrlcatlon,  cabinet 
making  and  wood  sculpture.  Wood  Shop  2 
also  offers  upholstery. 

Some  materials  are  stocked  for  sale. 

Hours  of  operation  are  as  follows: 
Craft  Shop  1 : 

Monday- Wednesday 1300-2200 

Saturday,  Sunday,  holidays 0900-1700 

Craft  Shop  2 : 

owner  shoiild  Wednesday-Friday    1300-2200 

a  responsible  Saturday,  Sunday,  holidays 0000-1700 
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0900-2200 
1700-2200 
1300-2200 
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Craft  Shop  3 : 

Wednesday-Friday    1300-2200 

Saturday,  Sunday,  holidays 0900-1700 

Craft  Shop  4: 

Monday- Wednesday    1300-2200 

Saturday,  Sunday,  holidays 0900-1700 

Wood  Craft  Shop  1:   (South  Fort) 

Monday- Wednesday    1300-2200 

Saturday,  Sunday,  holidays 0900-1700 

Wood  Craft  Shop  2:    (North  Fort) 

Wednesday-Friday     1300-2200 

Saturday,  Sunday,  holidays 0900-1700 

The  Auto  Craft  Shop  1,  Bldg.  211,  Third 
Street  and  Auto  Craft  Shop  2.  Bldg.  8609, 
North  Fort,  Avenue  J  and  13th  Street,  offer 
complete  facilities  for  repair,  tune-ups,  wash- 
ing, greasing,  steam  cleaning,  undercoatlng. 
body  work  and  new  construction.  Parts  are 
stocked  for  resale.  Hours  of  operation  are 
as  follows : 
Auto  Shop  1 : 

Mondaj'-Wednesday    ^ 1300-2200 

Saturday.  Sunday,  holidays 0900-1700 

Auto  Shop  2: 

Wednesday- Friday     ---  1300-2200 

Saturday.  Sunday,  holidays 0900-1700 

Vehicle  registration 

Private  vehicles  may  be  brought  on  post 
and  are  subject  to  post  regulations  estab- 
lished by   the  commanding  general. 

Private  cars  kept  on  post  by  assigned  per- 
sonnel or  vehicles  driven  to  and  from  post 
regularly  must  be  registered  with  the  Pro- 
vost Marshals  Office  within  72  hours  of  ar- 
rival on  post. 

A  temporary  registration  permit,  valid  for 
up  to  30  days  or  longer  (depending  on  the 
individual's  status),  may  be  obtained  from 
Vehicle  Registration.  Bldg.  3330.  on  Georglr>, 
Avenue. 

Permanent  registration  decals  are  Issued 
by  Vehicle  Registration  when  each  appli- 
cant presents: 

1.  Proof  of  ownership  or  written  permis- 
sion of  the  owner  to  operate. 

2.  Proof  of  $5,000.  $10,000,  and  $5,000  lia- 
bility Insurance. 

3.  A  valid  operator's  license. 

4.  A  valid  state  safety  inspection  sticker. 

5.  A  valid  state  license  plate. 

Uniforms 

Wearing  of  uniforms  is  prescribed  in  AR 
670-6  and  Fort  Polk  Directives.  670  series. 

Seasonal  change  over  dates  are:  Summer 
uniforms,  second  Monday  In  March:  winter 
uniforms,  first  Monday  In  December. 

Youth  activities  advisory  council 
YAAC  provides  recreational  activities  and 
programs  for  dependents  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  at  Port  Polk.  A  teen  cen- 
ter Is  located  In  Bldg.  200  on  the  comer  of 
Mississippi  Avenue  and  Third  Street. 

food  5erthce« 

The  main  cafeteria  on  Tennessee  Avenue, 
Bldg.  4320.  operates  from  0630  to  1700.  Mon- 
day through  Friday. 

Service  Club  Cafeteria.  Bldg.,  1733  Louisi- 
ana Avenue,  Is  open  from  0630  to  2200,  and 
closed  dally  from  1300  to  1500  for  cleaning. 

North  Fort  Snack  Bar,  Bldg.  7803,  off 
Entrance  Road  on  Avenue  G,  is  open  from 
0700  to  2100  daily  and  closed  dally  from 
1300  to  1500. 

The  Bowling  Alley  Snack  Bar,  South  Fort, 
Bldg.  1940,  on  Alabama  Avenue  and  15t2) 
Street,  operates  from  1130  to  2100,  Monday 
through  Friday;  1230  to  2200  Saturday:  and 
1030  to  2000,  Sunday  and  holidays. 

The  Golf  Course  Snack  Bar,  Bldg.  324,  op- 
erates from  1100  to  1900,  Monday  through 
Saturday;  0900  to  1900,  Sunday.  It  Is  closed 
dtirlng  Inclement  weather. 

There  are  14  mobile  snack  units  carrying 
snack  Items  throughout  the  Installation  to 
troops  In  areas  not  served  by  an  established 
food  activity. 

A  dairy  bar  In  South  Fort  at  Bldg.  172SA, 
Alabama  Avenue,  Is  open  1000  to  2100.  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  and  0900  to  2100.  Satur. 
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day  and  Sunday.  Ice  cream,  soft  drinks  and 
snacks  are  available. 

Quick  Stop  Snack  Bar  2,  Bldg.  2376,  Ala- 
bama Avenue  and  21st  Street  Is  open  from 
1100  to  2100  dally. 

A  Pizza  House  U  In  Bldg.  1627.  on  12th 
Street  and  Alabama  Avenue  and  Is  open 
dally  frcan  1000  to  2200.  DeUvery  service  Is 
available  from  1700  to  2100.  The  North  Fort 
Pizza  Stand,  Bldg.  6659,  Is  open  Monday 
through  Friday  from  1000  to  2230  and  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  from  1000  to  2330.  DeUvery 
service  Is  avaUable  from  1630  to  2100. 
Optometrist 

An  optical  clinic  Is  in  Bldg.  742.  Hours  of 
operation  are  0730  to  1630,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

Federal  civilian  employment 
Applicants  for  Civil  Service  employment  at 
Port  Polk  have  to  file  appllcationa  with  the 
Interagency  Board  of  United  States  Civil 
Service  Examiners  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
600  South  St.,  New  Orleans. 

The  Interagency  Board  has  recenUy  opened 
an  examination  point  In  the  Standard  Bldg.. 
104  Second  St.,  DeRldder.  Applicants  with 
prior  Federal  Civil  Service  may  apply  to  the 
ClvlUan  Personnel  Office,  Bldg.  602.  on  Colo- 
rado Avenue. 

Loan  service 

Emergency  loan  services  to  military  per- 
sonnel are  available  through  two  agencies 
on  post.  The  Red  Cross  Field  Office,  Bldg. 
1711,  on  12th  Street  between  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  Avenues,  and  the  Army  Emergency 
Relief  Ftmd.  Post  Adjutant  Generals  Office, 
render  financial  assistance  to  military  per- 
sonnel in  emergencies.  AER.  Bldg.  317,  is 
located  on  Corps  Road  between  Mississippi 
Avenue  and  Louisiana  Highway  467. 
Banking 

Complete  banking  services  are  available 
through  the  Fort  Polk  Branch  of  the  Rapides 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Alexandria.  The 
facility,  open  from  1030  to  1400,  Monday 
through  Friday,  Is  in  Bldg.  1816,  on  Alabama 
Avenue,  between  Louisiana  Avenue  and  14th 

Street. 

Fedc-al  credit  union 

The  Fort  Polk  Federal  Credit  Union  oper- 
ates in  Bldg.  1908,  14th  Street,  between  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama  Avenues.  Membership 
U  open  to  all  military  and  civilian  personnel 
assigned  to  or  employed  at  Port  Polk.  Hours 
are  0930  to  1600,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Post  libraries 
A  variety  of  fiction,  technical  and  reference 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  pamphlets 
and  records  are  available  to  active  and  re- 
tired nfillitary  personnel,  their  dependents 
and  civilian  employees. 

Research,  reference,  readers'  advisory  serv- 
ices, mterlibrary  loans  and  field  collections 
In  support  of  staff  functions  are  offered  by 
professional  Ubrarlans.  The  Hospital  Ubrary 
gives  ward  service  to  patients  and  Branch 
2  Library  houses  a  children's  collection. 
Post  Library— Building  1802,  Louisiana  Ave- 
nue near  Alabama  Avenue: 

Monday-Friday 1200-2100 

Saturday,  Stmday,  holidays...  1200-2100 
Hospital  Branch— Building  639,  Utah  Avenue 

Monday-Friday 1200-2100 

Saturday,  Sunday,  hoUdsys...  1200-2100 
Branch    No.    1— Building   2106,    16th    Street 
between  Mississippi  and  Alabama  Ave- 
nues: 

Monday-Friday 1730-2100 

Saturday,  Sunday  and 

holidays    1200-2100 

Branch    No.    2.— Building    1331,    Mississippi 
Avenue   between    8th   and   9th   Streets: 

Monday-Friday 1200-2100 

Saturday,  Sunday,  and 

hoUdays 1200-2100 

North  Fort— Building  7801,  P  Avenue  between 
Entrance  Road  and  8th  Street: 

Monday-Friday 1200-2100 

Saturday,  Sunday,  and 

hoUd»;s    1200-2100 
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Clothing  sales 
Directorate  of  Supply   conducts  clothing 
sales  In  Bldg.  1615,  on  12th  Street  and  Mis- 
sissippi   Avenue.    Hotirs    of    operation    are 
1100  to  1730,  Tuesday  through  Saturday. 
Officers'  xoivea  club 

Membership  In  the  OWC  Ol  Fort  Polk  U 
open  to  wives  of  all  members  of  the  Offi- 
cers' Open  Mess.  Dues  are  $2  per  year. 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  each  month. 

Some  of  the  activities  offered  by  OWC  are 
bridge  lessons,  party  bridge,  ceramics,  golf, 
gourmet  oooklng,  oU  and  water  painting  and 
bowling. 

Noncommissioned  officers  voives  club 

Membership  In  the  NCO's  Wives  Club  Is 
open  to  all  NOO  wives.  Dues  are  $1  per 
month.  Business  meetings  are  held  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month  In  the  NCO  Club 
Bldg.  316.  on  Corps  Road.  There  Is  a  limch- 
eon  every  third  Wednesday  of  the  month 
and  bingo  every  Sunday  afternoon  and 
Tuesday  night. 

Legal  assistance 

Advice  on  legal  problems  Is  available  to 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
from  the  office  of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate, 
Legal  Assistance  Section,  Bldg.  914.  Legal  as- 
sistance Is  a  professional  service  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate  and 
U  rendered  within  the  purview  of  AR  608-50. 

American  Red  Cross 
The  American  Red  Cross  Is  the  agency  des- 
ignated by  Congress  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  serve  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  serviceman  and  his 
home.  It  assists  the  serviceman  and  his  Im- 
mediate family  with  emergency  communica- 
tion and  other  problems.  The  Red  Cross 
does  not  have  a  command  function,  and 
therefore,  does  not  approve  or  disapprove 
leave,  but  does  assist  the  man  and  his  family 
in  getting  appropriate  Information  to  mili- 
tary authorities  so  a  leave  decision  can  be 
made  by  the  military. 

In  the  event  of  serious  illness,  death,  or 
other  emergencies,  your  dependents  or  Im- 
mediate family  should  contact  their  local 
Red  Cross  chapter.  The  chapter  wiU  send  a 
factual  report  to  the  post  Red  Cross  Office, 
and  this  Information  will  be  used  by  the 
military  in  making  leave  decisions. 

The  Red  Cross  steff,  located  In  the  hospital, 
furnishes  reporting,  counseling,  and  recre- 
ation services  for  patients  and  staff  of  the 
hospital.  The  field  office  staff  is  avaUable  for 
counseling  and  assistance  in  problems  relat- 
ing to  financial  assistance,  emergency  needs, 
hardship  and  dependency  discharges,  rees- 
slgnments.  and  famUy  financial  problems. 

Financial  assistance  to  men  and  famUles 
is  based  on  needs  brought  about  by  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  Individual. 
Dependents  residing  In  the  Port  Polk  area 
are  serviced  by  the  local  community  Red 
Cross  Chapter  rather  than  by  the  South  Port 
Field  Office. 

The  South  Fort  Field  Office  Is  located  In 
Bldg.  1711,  on  12th  Street  between  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  avenues.  The  North  Port  Field 
Office  U  located  In  Bldg.  7835,  on  ArtlUery 
Road.  Office  hours  are  0800  to  1600,  Monday 
through  Friday.  At  other  times  contact  the 
telephone  operator  for  name  and  number  of 
duty  worker. 

Passenger  travel 
Air  Service:  Scheduled  commercial  air 
travel  Is  avaUable  from  Fort  Polk  Army  Air- 
field on  a  daUy  basis.  FUghts  connect  with 
all  major  airlines  through  Houston.  New 
Orleans  and  Dallas  gateways.  TransportaUon 
requests,  reservations  and  other  travel  in- 
formation are  avaUable  during  normal  duty 
hours,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  Bldg.  4513. 
Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  Joint  Army 
MUltary  "Hcket  Office  ( JAMTO) ,  Bldg.  4622 
or  the  Texas  International  Airline  ticket 
counter.  Fort  Polk  Army  Airfield. 
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Bus  Service:  Scheduled  ootnmerclal  bus 
service  Is  avaUable  at  the  Trallways  Bus 
Station.  LeesvUle,  with  connecting  service 
to  all  points  In  the  United  States.  Bus  sched- 
ules, fares  and  transportation  requests  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Transportation  Office. 
Tickets  may  b©  purchased  at  the  JAMTO 
Office  or  direct  from  bus  representatives  In 
the  LeesvUle  bus  terminal. 

The  Fort  Polk  Transit  Ccwnpany  provides 
bus  service  between  the  Installation  and 
LeesvUle.  Buses  originate  at  aU  post  Service 
Clubs.  SchedvUes  are  available  at  the  Trans- 
portation Office,  Service  Clubs  or  the  Fort 
Polk  Transit  Company. 

Post  Military  Bus  Service  is  also  provided 
on  free  shuttle  schediUes  throughout  the  in- 
stallation. Pickup  points  are  clearly  marked. 
Operating  schedules  are  avaUable  from  the 
Transportation  Motor  Pool. 

Taxi  Service:  Commercial  taxi  firms  pro- 
vide on-post  taxi  service  and  transportation 
from  the  InstaUatlon  to  local  commxmltles 
and  return.  Ctirrent  transportation  licenses 
do  not  provide  for  long  distance  travel  of 
members  and/or  their  dependents  via  this 
mode  of  travel  except  for  bona-fide  emer- 
gencies. Violations  should  be  reported  to  the 
PMO  or  Transportation  Officer. 

MlUtary  taxi  service  for  official  use  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  Transportation  Motor  Pool  upon 
request.  This  service  Is  not  authorized  for 
off-post  travel  of  persons  in  a  temporary 
duty  status. 

Army  education  center 
Port  Polk's  Army  Education  Center  fulfills 
the  vital  role  of  affording  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  mlUtary  and  civilian  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  An  equally  Important 
role  Is  its  ClvlUan  occupational  training  for 
many  who  are  soon  to  be  discharged. 

Through  Its  testing  program  for  Project 
100.000  Inductees,  the  post  Identifies  men 
who  cannot  read  at  a  fifth -grade  level  or 
better,  and  enters  these  on  Army  Prepara- 
tory Training  to  Improve  their  reading  sklU. 
Most  are  brought  to  fifth-grade  proficiency 
In  three  weeks  through  advanced  teaching 
techniques  used  here. 

An  aggressive  Project  Transition  program 
offers  many  soon  to  be  discharged  soldiers  an 
opportunity  to  learn  a  marketable  clvlUan 
skill  during  their  last  six  months  of  mlUtary 
service.  More  than  30  clvlUan  trades  may  be 
studied,  and  the  post  maintains  nationwide 
contact  with  1,000  prospective  employers  to 
help  the  veteran  get  a  Job  referral. 

Education  at  Fort  Polk  extends  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Hospital  where  an  education  annex 
assists  many  patients  to  Improve  their  edu- 
cation whUe  undergoing  lengthy  convales- 
cence. 

Weapons   registration 

All  privately  owned  weapons  maintained 
on  Port  Polk  must  be  registered  at  the 
Provost  Marshal's  Office,  Bldg.  1,  on  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi  avenues.  Arms  must 
then  be  turned  In  to  unit  arms  (supply) 
rooms  where  security  Is  maintained. 
Army  community  service  (family  services) 

Army  Community  Service  (ACS)  assists 
active  duty  and  retired  personnel  and  their 
dependents,  as  well  as  next  of  kin  of  de- 
ceased active  or  retired  Army  personnel  re- 
siding m  thU  area.  ACS  aids  by  counseling, 
referring  to  other  assistance  agencies,  and 
offering  programs  designed  to  meet  various 
needs  In  the  military  community. 

ACS  activities  deal  with  problems  such  as 
securing  transportation,  helping  coordinate 
emergency  financial  assistance,  obtaining 
Identification  cards,  medical  care  and  legal 
assistance. 

ACS  programs  Include  Big  Brother  (to 
meet  the  needs  of  boys  whose  fathers  are 
not  at  home) .  Waiting  Wives,  Drivers  Train- 
ing. Emergency  ChUd  Care,  Future  Cltlaens 
Classes,  Emergency  Assistance  In  cases  where 
homes  are  destroyed  and  coordination  of 
dependent  medical  care  benefits. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  Army  famlllw 
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with    handicapped    children 
problems    In    securing    education 
therapy,   and   dlagnoetlc    servltes 
children.  ACS  has  developed 
aid  these  ramllles. 

Volunteers  from  the  mlUtar  r  and  civilian 
community  are  utilized  In  all  of  these  pro- 
grams and  are  instrumental  lii  helping  ACS 
accomplish  its  mission — to  pr  svlde  answers 
to  questions  from  troubled  pe  rsonnel. 


BURKE  ANNOUNCES 
QUESTIONNAH  E 


1970 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  FLOUSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  SNTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Vlr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  on(  e  again  I  am 
sending  to  the  constituent^  in  my  dis- 
trict, my  fourth  annual  questionnaire  re- 
questing their  views  on  somje  of  the  vital 
issues  confronting  this  Com  ;ress  and  our 
Nation. 

More  than  240,000  residerts  of  my  dis- 
trict will  receive  this  poU  and  I  hope  that 
this  year  I  will  receive  an  even  greater 
response  than  the  40,000  ?lus  returns, 
which  I  received  in  1969. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  1970 
questionnaire  with  my  message  to  the 
citizens  of  the  10th  Congr  jsslonal  Dis- 
trict. I  intend  to  publish  iii  the  Record 
later  in  this  session,  a  c(  imprehenslve 
tabulation  of  the  questionhalre  results 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  fellow  col- 
leagues an  insight  Into  South  Florida's 
views  on  national  issues. 

Btrucx  QussnoirN. 
During  the  next  few  monthi  there  will  be 
many  controversial  matters  Irought  to  the 
House  floor  for  decisions  whlfsh  will  vitally 
affect  the  future  of  our  Nation, 

In  the  past,  I  sent  questlonialres  to  deter- 
mine your  views  and  am  doln)  so  once  again 
because  your  thinking  will  b^  of  great  help 
to  me  If  I  am  to  properly  exefclse  the  privi- 
lege you  granted  me  to  vote  your  proxy  as 
your  representative  In  the  U,3.  Congress  In 
resolving  these  vital  issues. 

I  appreciate  that  many  of  the  questions 
win  be  difficult  to  resolve  by  a  simple  yes 
or  no  answer.  But  so  too.  Ls  It  sometimes  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  cast  a  strict  yes  or  no  vote 
when  I  am  faced,  as  I  often  ijn,  with  a  bUl 
of  many  pages  and  titles  .  .  but  must 
nevertheless  cast  a  single  vot<  for  or  against 
the  entire  package. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  i  im  grateful  for 
the  time  and  consideration  30U  give  In  re- 
sponding to  my  questionnaire,  and  where 
perhaps  my  vote  may  not  colicide  with  your 
opinion,  you  may  be  sure  thit  I  will  strive 
to  cast  my  vote  as  directed  l|y  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Tenth  Coigresslonal  Dis- 
trict, honestly,  fairly  and  lm|>artlaUy 

Questions 

Yea     No 
In   order  to  combat   Inflatlob,  would 

you  favor  wage  and  price  controls?.  G    Q 
In  the  Israeli-Arab  controveriy,  which 
of  the  foUowlng  do  you  fa  vor 
Reduction     of    U.S.     assistance    to 

Israel? 
Increase  UJB.  military  assistance  to 

Israel?    

A  neutral  position  concerqlng  both 

Israel  and  the  Arab  blot? 
Face  to  face   negotiations  between 
Israelis  and  Arabs? 
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Negotiations  for  a  peace  settlement 
under  the  direction  of  the  four 
powers,  U.S.,  France,  Britain  and 
Russia?    n    D 

Do  you  think  school  children  should 
be  bussed  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  our  schools? D    D 

To  f lusher  help  retired  citizens,  do  you 
favor  my  bill,  H.R.  2068  which  would 
remove  all  earning  limitations  for 
social  security  recipients? D    D 

Do  you  favor  continued  automatic 
social  security  Increases  based  on 
the  cost  of  living  Index? D    D 

Do  you  believe  public  employees 
should  have  the  right  to  strike?...  D    D 

Do  you  favor  a  system  of  national 
health  insurance  for  all  citizens?-.  Q    D 

Should  the  power  of  the  President  to 
commit  American  troops  to  combat 
without  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress be  curbed? D    D 

Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  a  postal 
corporation  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration?   n   D 

In  order  to  fight  the  War  on  Crime, 

which  one  of  the  following  do  you 

feel    13    most    Important:     (please 

check  one) 

More    effort    to    reduce    the    social 

cavises  of  crime? D 

More   federal   funds   to   states   and 

cities?    D 

Tough  sentences  by  Judges? D 

More  authority  to  police? D 

Relntroductlon  of  capital  punish- 
ment?   n 

With   respect  to  raising  an   army  to 

defend  the  nation  which  one  of 

the  following  do  you  favor :  (please 

check  one) 

Continuing  the  lottery  In  its  present 

form?  a 

Replacing  the  draft  system  with  an 

all-volunteer    army? G 

Do  you  believe  the  voting  age  should 
be  lowered  to:   (please  check  one) 
18?    -- HI 

19? - —  n 

20?  - -.  'J 

Left  to  the  states  to  decide  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Intent  on  the  Con- 
sUtuUon? D 
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AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  SENIOR 
SHOWS  REAL  COURAGE  IN  PRO- 
TECTING THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 
FROM  MINDLESS  MOB 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxtNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appearing  in  yesterday's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  and  nowhere 
else  to  my  knowledge,  tells  of  the  cour- 
age and  patriotism  of  a  21 -year-old 
American  University  senior,  Mr.  David 
Shapiro.  His  protection  of  the  American 
flag  on  campus  is  in  refreshing  contrast 
to  what  has  become  a  nightly  feature  on 
the  television  news  programs  depicting 
mindless  mobs  burning  and  otherwise 
desecrating  the  flag.  I  salute  Mr. 
Shapiro  and  offer  his  example  as  one 
that  his  fellow  students  might  consider 
emulating. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 


Flao  Savxx 

David  Shapiro,  a  21-year-old  American 
University  senior  yesterday  guarded  the 
American  flag  on  campus  against  student 
demonstrators. 

He  prevented  students  from  turning  the 
flag  upside  down  and  running  It  at  half  staff. 
They  surrounded  him  at  the  flagpole  and 
demanded  be  let  them  have  the  flag.  He 
wouldn't. 

"Were  the  people  of  the  university  and 
the  flag  has  to  come  down,"  said  one.  "That's 
the  sign  of  the  people  who  are  killing  peo- 
ple," said  another.  When  the  crowd  saw  it 
would  Uke  a  fight  to  get  Mr.  Shapiro  to  leave 
they  backed  off. 

"The  flag  has  no  place  In  any  Issue."  said 
Mr.  Shapiro,  who  leaned  against  the  iron 
flagstaff  while  the  students  swarmed  to  Ward 
Circle  for  a  demonstration. 

"I'm  going  to  stay  here  till  I'm  sure  the 
flag  won't  come  down,"  he  said  and  did  until 
the  flag  was  lowered  at  Its  usual  time — dusk. 


ESCALATION   IN   CAMBODIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  in  authorizing  the  escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  tragic  and 
misguided  step.  Not  only  did  the  Presi- 
dent act  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, but  he  also  signaled  his  repudia- 
tion of  attempting  to  achieve  a  political 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  favor  of  an 
illusory  military  victory.  Joseph  Kraft's 
column  which  appeared  in  the  May  7 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  very  ac- 
curately analyzes  this  folly,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  most 
careful  consideration.  The  colimin  fol- 
lows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  May  7,  1940J 

Damage  to  Re»  Supplt  Lines  Coitld  Be  or 

Fleetino  Value 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

American  troops  entered  Cambodia  in 
search  of  the  tnaln  enemy  headquarters. 
Iliey  end  up  burning  a  bunch  of  dusty  na- 
tive villages. 

Presumably  come  damage  will  be  done  to 
Communist  supply  lines,  stores,  and  plans. 
But  for  how  long?  The  White  House  esti- 
mates It  will  take  eight  or  nine  months  for 
the  Communists  to  build  back  to  where  they 
were.  President  Nguyen  van  Thleu  of  South 
Vietnam  told  Osborne  Elliott  of  Newsweek 
magazine  that  the  effects  would  last  "two, 
three  months — five,  eIx  months." 

Then  what?  The  White  House  has  not  yet 
figured  out  how  to  do  an  encore.  President 
Thleu  Is  not  so  reticent.  He  laughingly  told 
Newsweek:  "We  will  go  In  again  when  It  Is 
necessary." 

What  this  teaches — once  again — la  that 
there  Is  no  way  to  end  the  Vietnamese  war 
by  conventional  military  force,  that  the  only 
good  way  out  Is  to  negotiate  out.  But  what 
does  the  latest  set  of  strikes  do  for  the  ne- 
gotiating possibility? 

Well,  the  Russians  and  those  leaders  of 
Hanoi  who  favor  a  negotiated  settlement  are 
plainly  on  the  defensive.  That  Is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Communist  boycott  of  the  Paris 
peace  talks  this  week.  That  is  why  Le  Due 
Tho,  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator,  has  left  Paris, 
backtracking  from  early  Indications  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea  of  a  new  Geneva  con- 
ference. That  la  why  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln 
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of  Russia,  when  asked  about  a  Geneva  meet- 
ing at  his  press  conference  the  other  day, 
replied :  "At  this  point  It  Is  necessary  to  stop 
their  allies  In  Hanoi  have  had  a  new  boost 
Similarly,  the  Communist  Chinese  and 
the  aggressor — not  to  hold  conferences." 
for  their  theory  of  maintaining  a  perpetual 
guerrilla  war  In  Indochina.  That  Is  why  Pek- 
ing Is  plugging  as  never  before  the  Insurgent 
UberaUon  movements  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
South  Vietnam.  That  Is  why  Hanoi  is  making 
such  a  big  deal  about  the  presence  of  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-Lai  at  a  recent  meeting 
m  South  China  of  aU  the  Communist  parties 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

No  doubt  a  temporary  clouding  of  the  ne- 
gotiating prospect  would  be  Justifiable  If  the 
great  center  of  the  Communist  power  was 
being  put  on  notice  to  behave  by  the  show  of 
strength  in  Cambodia.  But  the  Russians  are 
not  getting  that  message  at  all. 

On  the  contrary,  at  hU  press  conference, 
Mr.  Kosygln  was  confident  to  the  point  of 
Joking  about  western  speculation  on  inner 
Kremlin  politics.  He  spoke  of  a  new  burst  of 
activity  by  Soviet  pUots  In  Egypt  with  bland 
Impunity.  For  the  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  exactly  in  good  position  to  com- 
plain about  potential  Soviet  threats  while  the 
Cambodian  invasion  Is  going  forward  Indeed, 
the  deeper  fact  Is  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Is  too  obsessed  by  Cambodia  even  to 
focus  serious  attention  on  the  grave  chal- 
lenge In  the  Near  East. 

In  the  same  confident  vein,  Mr.  K06|gln 
announced  that  Cambodia  might  caxise  the 
Russians  to  reconsider  their  position  In  the 
arms  control  talks  now  underway  In  Vienna. 
At  best,  that  means  that  Moscow,  far  from 
being  scared.  Is  applying  against  the  United 
States  the  administration's  famous  poUcy  of 
linkage — the  policy  of  saying  you  behave  or 
we  wo^'t  play  ball  in  the  arms  control  talks. 
At  worst,  there  could  be  genuine  harm 
done  to  the  prospects  for  arms  control.  For 
the  Soviets  are  negotiating  on  the  assump- 
tion that  agreement  will  register  rough  parity 
between  the  Big  Two.  They  have  finally  be- 
gun to  believe  former  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert McNamara's  assurances  that  neither  side 
could  gain  from  an  Increase  In  strategic 
weaponry.  But  If  they  begin  to  get  the  wind 
up.  If  they  are  convinced  that  this  country 
Is  creating  a  climate  of  confrontation  In  or- 
der to  go  one  up.  then  they  could  easily  back 
away  from  any  agreement. 

So  far.  most  of  these  bleak  developments 
are  potential.  They  could  be  undone  by  a 
reversal  of  American  policy.  But  that  would 
mean  finally  rejecting  the  contention  of  the 
American  military  that  they  can  win  decisive 
advantages  in  Vietnam.  It  would  mean  un- 
derstanding that  President  Thleu  U  advo- 
cating a  policy  of  perpetual  war.  It  would 
mean  moving  to  negotiate  by  changing  the 
ambassador  anl  the  conunander  In  Vletnton 
In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  new  govern- 
ment ready  to  compromise  with  the  other 
side.  And  doing  all  those  things  takes  cour- 
age— the  moral  courage  of  convictions,  not 
the  kind  given  to  men  who  think  they  have 
to  prove  they  are  tough. 


JOSEPH  C.  MAZUR,  POLISH  ARTIST. 
FAMED  FOR  CHURCH  ARTWORK 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
churches  throughout  the  Nation — and 
particularly  in  western  New  York 
State — which  contain  the  artwork  of  a 
real  artist,  Joseph  C.  Mazur. 
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A  lifelong  resident  of  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Mazur  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  several  years.  He  died  2  weeks 
ago  in  Buffalo's  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital. 

His  many  works  over  the  years  are 
widely  appreciated  although  many,  un- 
fortunately, never  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  this  exceptional  artist  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    Buffalo    Evening 
News  has  related  many  of  Mr.  Maztir's 
accomplishments  and  I  Include  the  article 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 
Joseph  Mazur  Dies;  His  Art  Was  a  Religion 

Joseph  C.  Mazur,  Buffalo-bom  Polish  art- 
ist whose  work  adorns  countless  churches  In 
Western  New  York  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, died  Thursday  (April  23,  1970)  In  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  several  years. 

One  of  a  handful  of  artists  in  America  still 
able  to  work  in  stained  glass,  he  was  73  and 
lived  at  2  Virginia  PI. 

Mr.  Mazur  was  internationally  known  for 
his  stained-glass  windows  and  church  decora- 
tion before  he  was  30.  He  was  skilled  at  mural 
paintings,  portraits,  landscapes,  sculpture, 
wood  carving,  etching,  batik  and  Interior  and 
exterior  design  as  well  as  architecture. 

He  was  the  designer  of  several  Buffalo 
homes. 

He  was  the  sculptor  of  the  celebrated 
Chopin  Monument  in  front  of  the  Buffalo 
Museiim  of  Science,  unveiled  in  1925. 

He  executed  the  city's  official  portrait  of 
the  late  Mayor  Mruk.  He  did  the  murals  and 
designed  the  Interior  and  much  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Polish  Village.  He  designed  and 
contributed  to  the  holdings  of  the  Polish 
Books  Room  at  Lockwood  Memorial  Library, 
State  University  of  Buffalo. 

RECEIVED    art    SCHOLARSHIPS 

He  was  a  talented  pianist  and  gave  lectures 
on  Polish  mtisic,  art  and  Uteratvire. 

He  was  the  son  of  Alois  Mazur  and  Anna 
Bernecka,  who  came  here  from  Poland.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Masten  Park  High  School, 
attended  the  Albright  Art  School  (then  Buf- 
falo Fine  Arts  School)  on  scholarships  and 
studied  at  the  Art  Students  League  In  New 
York  City,  also  on  scholarship,  before  starting 
work  on  his  own. 

Mr.  Mazur  became  known  as  a  successful 
church  painter  and  decorator  In  several  cities 
before  returning  to  Buffalo,  where  he  main- 
tained studios  for  about  50  years. 

He  was  a  World  War  I  naval  veteran,  and 
one  of  the  first  chapels  he  decorated  and  ex- 
ecuted mxirals  for  the  Chapel  of  the  16th 
Regiment  In  Great  Lakes,  111. 

COUNTLESS    FRIENDS 

Although  termed  a  Renaissance  painter 
Mr.  Mazur  felt  that  church  painting  must 
appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  people  and  fre- 
quently used  brighter  colors  than  the  Eu- 
ropeans of  that  era.  He  even  "bobbed"  the 
hair  on  some  of  his  church-window  angels, 
causing  a  small  liturgical  fiurry  In  Buffalo 
during  the  20s  and  30s. 

His  wife,  the  former  Stela  Kluczycka  of 
Buffalo  was  a  frequent  model  for  his  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

Although  not  a  "Joiner,"  Mr.  Mazur  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Polish-American 
artists  society  here.  He  did  the  frontispiece 
for  "Mlcklewicz  and  the  West,"  a  volume  of 
five  essays  on  the  Polish  poet,  patriot  and 
exile,  published  in  1956. 

ROLE    AT    CANISItrS 

He  was  a  frequent  anonymous  giver  to 
charity  and  also  donated  his  bas-relief  fiaclal 
sculptvire  of  the  Polish  poet  Jullusz  Slowacki 
to  UB's  Lockwood.  Library  in  1960. 

Able  to  work  unUl  1964,  even  after  the  loss 
of  a  leg  four  years  earlier,  the  penalty  of  long 
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years  on  a  scaffold.  Mr.  Mazur  was  the  archl- 
tecttiral  sculptor  for  the  Science  Building  at 
Canlslus  College. 

He  was  the  sculptor  of  the  Dean  Pltasa 
Memorial  at  Fillmore  Ave.  and  Peckham  St. 
here,  as  weU  as  the  Christ  the  King  statue  at 
St.  Aloyslus  Church  In  SpringviUe.  His 
church  decoration,  much  of  It  unlike  decora- 
tion found  in  any  other  American  churches, 
is  found  here.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Michigan  and  through  New  England. 

Mr.  Mazur  maintained  studios  at  several 
Buffalo  locations.  He  and  bis  wife  also  ran 
a  book  store,  antique  shop  and  g:ame  room 
called  "Light  tt  Shadow."  and  an  antique 
shop. 

DECORATED    MANY    CHtntCRES 

The  executor  of  the  tympanum  over  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Villa  Maria  Academy, 
Mr.  Mazur  decorated  and/or  redecorated 
these  local  churches: 

St.  Stanislaus,  St.  Adalbert  Basilica,  Pre- 
cious Blood.  Blessed  Trinity,  Queen  of  Peace, 
St.  Mary  Magadalene,  St.  Barbara  In  Lacka- 
wanna, Assumption  In  Albion,  St.  Valentine. 
St.  John  Oualbert  In  Cheektowaga,  St.  John 
Kanty,  St.  Michael  in  Lackawanna,  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa  In  North  Tonawanda,  St. 
Stanislaus  In  Niagara  Falls,  Transfiguration 
in  Olean,  Transfiguration  in  Buffalo,  Mary 
Queen  of  Peace.  St.  Mary's,  St.  Matthew's  and 
St.  Gerard's. 

He  designed  and  executed  stained  glass 
windows  in  many  of  these,  as  well  as  In 
Grace  Episcopal.  Oakwood  Conununity. 
Humboldt  Reform.  St.  Josaphat's  In  Cheek- 
towaga, St.  Rita's,  St.  Margaret's  (all  win- 
dows). Immaculate  Conception  in  Attica, 
Trinity  Episcopal  in  Lancaster,  SS.  Peter  & 
Paul  In  Hamburg,  and  Bethel  Evangelical 
Lutheran. 

Surlvlng  besides  his  wife  are  a  brother, 
Alois  Mazur  of  Btiffalo  and  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Anna  Rybak  and  Mrs.  Victoria  Osinskl  of 
Buffalo. 

A  Requiem  High  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at 
11  ajn.  Monday  In  St.  Stanislaus  Church, 
Peckham  and  Wilson  Sts.,  following  prayers 
at  10:30  ajn.  In  the  Pacer  Funeral  Home, 
1275  Sycamore  St.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Adal- 
bert's Cemetery,  Cheektowaga. 


POLISH  CONSTTTDTION  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  Americans  of  Polish 
origin  join  with  citizens  of  Polish  descent 
in  other  countries  of  the  world  in  com- 
memorating the  179th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

That  Constitution,  adopted  only  2  years 
after  the  American  Constitution,  pio- 
neered the  principles  of  democracy  in 
Europe.  Like  our  Constitution  It  pro- 
claimed that  "all  power  in  civil  society 
should  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people."  It  guaranteed  civil  liberties 
which  we  in  America  now  take  for 
granted. 

Unfortunately,  Poland  has  had  little 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  free- 
doms proclaimed  by  this  Constitution. 
Shortly  after  its  awloption.  Poland  was  in- 
vaded by  Russia  in  order  to  destroy  the 
new  Constitution  and  eventually  the 
country  was  partitioned  among  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria.  In  the  following 
years,  Poland  has  had  full  independence 
for  only  a  few  years  as.  during  this  cen- 
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tury.  the  totalitarian  systeia  of  nazism 
and  communism  have  invaqed  and  sup- 
pressed the  Polish  nation. 

Despite  this  tragic  historic  the  Polish 
people  have  not  forgotten  th^  noble  ideals 
and  principles  espoused  in  that  Consti- 
tution. Even  today  as  the  I^olish  nation 
suffers  under  the  cruel  yoke  of  the  Com- 
munist tyranny,  the  Constit  ution  of  1791 
continues  to  inspire  Polish  i  eople  every- 
where that  someday  the  coicept  of  hb- 
erty  and  democracy  will  onc<  again  be  the 
basis  of  government  in  the  r  homeland, 
and  that  the  citizens  of  Pol  a  id  will  again 
be  able  to  exercise  their  right  of  self-de- 
termination. 

I  share  the  hope  of  f n  «dom-loving 
people  everywhere  that  tlat  day  will 
come  soon  for  the  brave  nati  sn  of  Poland. 


SMITHSONIAN  CALElfDAR  OP 
EVENTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


OF    PlNNSTLVANIi, 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRES  ENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  7.  1970 


Penn^lvania.   Mr. 

place  in  the 

schedule  of 

1970  of  the 


toi 


May 


Mr.    FULTON    of 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
Congressional  Record  the 
events  for  the  month  of 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Smithsonian  Institiition 
variety  of  programs  and  ex:  libits 
as  special  programs  for  yojing 
I  am  sure  that  Americans 
find    many    things   of 
many  events  currently  scheduled 
Smithsonian  Institution 


int  srest 


offers  a 

as  well 

children. 

all  ages  will 

in   the 

at  the 


Caixndas  of  EVEh  TS 

AMXUCAN    COIXXGK    THEATJ  K    FESTIVAl. 

The  second  American  C<  liege  Theatre 
Festival  continues  through  Miy  12  at  Ford's 
Theatre  and  the  new  University  Center 
Theatre  of  Oeorge  Washington  University. 

Presented  Jointly  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  sponsored  by 
American  Airlines,  the  Festival  will  offer  ten 
of  the  nations  best  unlvers^y  and  college 
theatre  companies  in  plays  etiphaslzlng  the 
theatre  of  the  present  and  th4  theatre  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  schedule  for  May  Is: 
1 — Birthday  Party  by  Ohio  1  University.  7:30 
Fords  Theatre. 

3 — Birthday  Party.  2:00  ( nd  7:30  p.m., 
Fords  Theatre 

Peer  Gynt  by  Hanover  Col  ege,  7:30  p.m.. 
University  Center  Theatre. 

3— Peer  Gynt.  2:00  and  7:3 D  p.m..  Univer- 
sity Center  Theatre. 

4 — Celebration  by  Los  Ang«aes  Harbor  Col- 
lege. 7:30  p.m..  Ford's  Theatte. 

6 — Celebration.  2:00  and  7|30  pjn 
Theatre. 

The  Royal  Hunt  of  the 
town  University.  7:30  p.m..  Ui 
Theatre. 

6 — The  Royal  Hunt  of  thi 
7:30  pjn.,  University  Center 

7 The  Ghoat  Sonata  by  partmouth  Col- 
lege. 7:30  pjn.,  Ford's  Theatre. 

S — The  Ghost  Sonata.  2:00  and  7:30  pjn.. 
Ford's  Theatre. 

A  Raisin  in  the  Sun  by  Or4nibUng  College. 
7:30  p.m..  University  Center  Theatre. 

9 — Unfinished  Song  by  HolMird  University, 
7:30  p.m..  Ford's  Theatre. 

A  Raisin  in  the  Sun,  2:0C 
University  Center  Theatre. 


Ford's 


in  by  Oeorge- 
iverslty  Center 

Sun.  2:00  and 

leatre. 


and  7:30  p.m., 
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10— Unfinished  Song,  2:00  and  7:30  p.m., 
Ford's  Theatre. 

11— Rites  II  by  Boston  University,  7:30 
p.m..  University  Center  Theatre. 

12 — Rites  II.  2:00  and  7:30  pjn..  Univer- 
sity Center  Theatre 

Ticket  prices  for  evening  performances 
Sunday  through  Thursday  will  be  $2.60  and 
$3.50  with  Friday  and  Saturday  evening  per- 
formance prices  at  $3.00  and  $4.50.  All  seats 
for  matinee  performances  will  be  priced  at 
$2.00.  A  25  percent  reduction  on  all  tickets 
wUl  be  offered  to  students,  with  a  further 
reduction  for  groups  of  25  or  more. 

For  further  Information  call  343-8893. 

FIUOAT.    MAT     I 

Art  of  the  US.  Air  Force.  Recent  paint- 
ings by  some  forty  American  artists  will  show 
Air  Force  personnel,  places,  and  equipment. 
About  50  works  will  be  displayed  In  the  Arts 
and  Industries  Building  through  July  5. 

SATT7KOAT,    MAT    2 

Children's  day  at  the  national  Collection 
of  Pine  Arts.  Performances  by  the  American 
Indian  Society  Dancers,  the  Living  Stage,  and 
the  Potomac  Recorder  Group;  also  special  Im- 
provlsational  tours.  FUms  for  Pun,  a  calliope, 
Are  engine  visit.  Ambiguity  Society  Parades, 
and  more  for  ages  6-12  accompanied  by  an 
adult. 

Recreation  of  Claes  Oldenburg  Happening. 
•Movie  House."  by  the  Art  Information 
Guides.  NCPA.  directed  by  Deborah  Haynes. 
Originally  produced  by  Oldenburg  in  1965. 
the  performance  wiU  be  unrehearsed  and  will 
involve  the  participants  and  spectators,  who 
will  follow  Instructions  given  to  them  a  few 
minutes  before  the  play  begins.  4  p.m..  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

SUNDAT,    MAT    3 

Folksong  concert:  Elton  MacCall  and  Peggy 
Seeger.  Original  and  traditional  material 
from  Britain  and  the  U.S.,  with  guitar  banjo 
and  autoharp  settings.  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History  auditorium.  8:00  p.m. 
Tickets:  $3.00,  sold  at  the  door.  Co-sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Division  of  Perforniing 
Arts  and  the  Folklore  Society  of  Greater 
Washington.  For  further  Information  call 
332-5050  or  381-6252. 

MONDAT,   MAT  4 

Women  and  politics.  A  special  exhibition 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
woman  suffrage.  Show  traces  of  women's 
participation  in  politics  from  the  Amer- 
ican revolution  up  to  the  present.  Na- 
tional Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 
Closing  indefinite. 

Concert:  The  Camerata  Chorus  of  Wash- 
ington with  chamber  ensemble,  presenting 
the  works  of  Charpentler,  Haydn,  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  Mozart.  Hall  of  Muslclal  In- 
struments. National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology.  8:30  p.m. 

Audubon  lecture:  Our  Unique  Water  Wil- 
derness— The  Everglades,  by  William  Andrew 
Anderson.  5:15  pjn.  and  8:30  p.m.,  audi- 
torium. National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

WKDKSSOAT,   MAT   S 

Smithsonian  film  theatre:  Water  Famine 
and  The  Majestic.  Polluted  Hudson.  2  p.m., 
auditorium.  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology; 8  p.m.,  auditorium.  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

Informal  concert:  A  4S-mlnute  perform- 
ance using  Instruments  from  the  collection 
of  the  division  of  musical  instruments.  4:30 
p.m..  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

TRTTXSDAT,   MAT   T 

Lecture:  Plant  Growth  Under  Controlled 
Environmental  Conditions,  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Downs,  Smithsonian  Radiation  Biology  Lab, 
12441  Parklawn  Drive.  RockviUe,  Md.  3:00 
p.m..  conference  room. 

Smithsonian  film  theatre:  Water  Famine 
and   The  Majestic,  PoUuted  Hudson.  Noon 
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and  1:30  pjn..  auditorium.  National  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology. 

SArtTRDAT,   MAT    » 

Sky  event.  A  celebration  of  the  sky  by 
Charles  Frazler,  Otto  Plene,  and  Vera  Simons. 
With  the  help  of  several  volunteers.  Otto 
Plene  will  "Launch"  flying  helium  sculptures, 
Charles  Frazler  will  create  a  "Sky  Poem," 
and  Vera  Simons  will  produce  a  "Flower 
Drop  "  from  the  sky.  Afternoon  and  evening 
(outdoors).  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

WEDNESOAT,     MAT      13 

Smithsonian  film  theatre:  The  Wild  River. 
2  p.m..  auditorium.  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology;  8  p.m.,  audltorlimi,  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

THURSDAT,   MAY    14 

Smithsonian  film  theatre:  The  Wild  River. 
Noon  and  1:30  p.m..  auditorium.  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

SUNDAY,   MAY    17 

Language  of  African  sculpture.  During  ex- 
pansion and  renovation  of  the  Museum  of 
African  Art  In  the  Frederick  Douglass  town- 
house  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  Museum  will  be 
temporarily  exhibiting  200  works  of  the 
sculpture  of  black  Africa  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  through  September  7.  In- 
cluded in  the  exhibition  are  100  masterpiece 
works  on  loan  from  private  collections  as  well 
as  examples  of  modern  Western  art  showing 
African  derivation.  Guided  lecture  tours  for 
school  classes  and  other  groups  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  calling  LI  7-7524. 

WEBNESDAT,    MAT     20 

Informal  concert:  a  45-minute  perform- 
ance by  the  Washington  Consort,  4:30  p.m. 
Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  National  Mu- 
sevun  of  History  and  Technology. 

Smithsonian  film  theatre:  The  Colorado 
River,  2  p.m.,  auditorium.  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology;  8:00  p.m.,  auditorium. 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

THUESDAT,     MAT     21 

Encounter:  Man  and  Our  Troubled  Earth. 
Panel  discussion  vsrith  audience  participation. 
Program  Chairman:  Dr.  Clifford  Evans, 
Smithsonian  Office  of  Anthropology.  8:30 
p.m.,  auditorium.  National  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History. 

Smithsonian  film  theatre:  The  Colorado 
River.  Noon  and  1:30  p.m.,  auditorium.  Na- 
tional Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

Lecture :  Tools  and  Tactics  for  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Recent  Environmental  Change,  by 
Dr.  J.  Gordon  Ogden  m.  3:00  p.m.,  confer- 
ence room,  Smithsonian  Radiation  Biology 
Laboratory. 

FRIDAT,   MAT   22 

The  Capitol  Ballet  Company  featuring 
Uoyd  McNeil,  John  Jones,  and  James 
Weaver,  vmder  the  artUtlc  direction  of  Doris 
Jones  and  Claire  Haywood.  8:30  p.m.,  audi- 
torium. National  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Tickets:  $3.00.  Sponsored  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Associates  and  the  Division  of  Per- 
forming Arts. 

SATT7R0AT,   MAT   23 

The  Capitol  BaUet  Company.  See  May  23 
entry  for  details. 

BTTNDAT,  MAT  24 

The  Capitol  Ballet  Company.  See  May  23 
entry  for  details. 

WEDKZSDAT,   MAT   27 

Smithsonian  film  theatre:  Our  Man  On 
The  Mississippi.  2  p.m.,  auditorium,  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology;  8:00  p.m.,  audi- 
torium. National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Studies  of  South  African  Costumes.  Ex- 
hibition, Hall  10,  National  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  More  than  60  paintings,  lUus- 
tratlng  the  people  and  life  in  Southwest 
Africa,  by  Verda  V.  Peters  and  Olemara  Pe- 
ters. Closing  Indefinite. 
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THXTK8DAT,  MAT   28 

Smithsonian  Film  Theatre:  Our  Man  On 
The  Mississippi.  Noon  and  1:30  p.m.,  au- 
ditorium, National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology. 

SATtnOAT,  MAY   30 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra.  7:30 
pjn.,  Mall  Steps,  National  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  Presented  In  cooperation  with 
the  D.C.  Department  of  Recreation  and  the 
Smithsonian.  In  case  of  inclement  weather, 
the  concert  wUl  be  held  In  the  Departmental 
Auditorium,  14th  and  Constitution  Avenue, 
N.W. 

SMITHSONIAN  RESIDENT  PTTPPET  THEATRE 

Peter  and  the  Wolf,  presented  by  Bob 
Brown  Marionettes.  ThU  third  production  of 
the  1969-1970  season  Is  an  entirely  new  of- 
fering of  the  Theatre  to  the  Washington 
public.  Accompanied  by  the  music  of  Sergei 
Prokofiev,  the  characters  will  tell  their  own 
story  through  the  use  of  almost  life-size  pup- 
pets. The  proscenium,  or  picture  frame  of 
the  theatre  will  be  removed  and  allow  the 
audience  the  possibility  of  watching  the 
puppeteers  manipulate  the  puppets.  All 
tickets  can  be  purchased  in  advance,  for 
individuals  as  well  as  groups.  Admission: 
$1.25  adult.  $1.00  child,  special  75  cents  rate 
for  groups  of  26  or  more.  For  reservations 
either  phone  In  your  request  (381-5241).  or 
come  down  to  the  Theatre  box  office.  Per- 
formances are  at  10:30  and  12:30  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday;  and  at  10:30,  12:30 
a  1  2:30  Saturday.  Sunday  and  holidays. 
The  Theatre  U  located  in  the  Third  Floor  of 
the  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. The  Smithsonian  Resident  Puppet 
Theatre  is  produced  by  the  Division  of  Per- 
forming Arts. 

FOREIGN  STUDY  TOURS 

The  Smithsonian  has  organized  several 
special  tours  concerned  with  archaeology, 
architectural  history,  art  museums,  private 
collections,  and  natural  history. 

C/as*icoI  Greece:  July  6-27;  a  tour  designed 
for  first- time  visitors  to  Greece.  (Itinerary 
available,  but  waiting  list  only.) 

Medieval  Greece:  July  6-27.  Dr.  Howland 
will  accompany  a  group  of  22;  Byzantine 
churches.  Salonlca.  Mt.  Athos,  and  Patmos 
are  Included;  7  day  cruise  on  private  yacht 
•  Blue  Horizon,"  $1,576,  of  which  $350  Is  tax- 
deductible.  (Itinerary  available.) 

Decorative  Arts  <t  Textile  Tour:  England, 
centering  In  Oxford  and  Cotswolds;  emphasis 
on  needlework,  weaving,  etc.,  with  lectures 
and  visits  to  public  and  private  collections, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Markrich. 
Leaving  September  10th,  for  two  weeks,  with 
a  third  week  free  for  members'  arrangements 
at  will  In  Europe.  (Itinerary  available.) 

Northern  Italy:  Palladlan  Tour  of  Venice, 
Vlcenza  and  Verona.  Leaving  September 
14th  for  two  weeks,  with  a  third  week  free 
for  members'  arrangements  at  wiU  in  Europe. 
$1,300,  of  which  30  Is  tax-deductible. 
(Itinerary  available.) 

For  reservations  and  details  contact  Miss 
Kennedy.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20660,  or  call  302 — 381-5520. 

MTTSEUM    TOmiS 

National  collection  of  fine  arts 

Weekday  tours  11  ajn.  and  1  pjn.  For  ad- 
vance reservations  and  full  Information,  call 
381-4188  or  381-6100;    messages   381-6180. 
National  portrait  gallery 

Adult  tours,  Thursday  and  Friday,  11  ajn. 
and  12  noon. 

Student  tours,  Monday-Wednesday,  10  and 
11  a.m. 

A  Presidential  Portrait  tour  is  available  by 
apptolntment. 

To  arrange  for  special  tours  call  881-6380 
(adult)  or  381-6680  (children). 
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Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Highlight  Tours  of  the  Building — Meet  at 
the  Pendulum — MAY 

1 : 00  p.m.  weekdays 

10:30.12:00. 1:30,3:00 — Saturdays 

1 :30,  3 :00 — Sundays 

Weekday  tours  arranged  through  Office  of 
Academic  Programs  call  381-6680,  381-5019 

Early  American  Furnishings — Monday 
through  Friday 

First  Ladles  Gowns — ^Monday  through  Fri- 
day 

Ceramics — mornings  by  request 

RADIO    SMITHSONIAN 

You  can  listen  to  the  Smithsonian  every 
Sunday  night  from  7:30  to  8:00  p.m.,  on 
radio  station  WGMS  (570  AM  &  103.6  PM). 
The  weekly  Radio  Smithsonian  program  pre- 
sents music  and  conversation  growing  out  of 
the  Institution's  exhibits,  research,  and  other 
activities  and  interests.  Program  schedule  for 
May: 

3.  Music  at  the  Smithsonian 

10.  The  Concept  of  Honour;  American  Sea- 
coast  Fortifications 

17.  PoIeoHt/itc-era  Burial  Remains:  The 
First  Clues;  The  Behavior  of  Primitive  Peo- 
ples: The  Kalihari  Bushmen 

24.  The  Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre 

31.  Women's  Liberation — From  Suffrage  to 
Careers;  Tektite  II:  An  Undersea  Experiment 

Radio  Smithsonian  is  also  heard  on 
WAMU-PM  (88:5)  Tuesdays  at  4:30  pjn. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  IN   THE   MTTSETJM   OF   HISTORY 
AND    TBCHNOLOCT 

A  printing  demonstration  of  the  19th-cen- 
tury Columbian  Printing  Press  where: 
Graphic  Arts  Hall  3rd  floor;  when :  Thursday 
from  2:00  to  4:00. 

Spinning :  where :  Special  Exhibits  1st  floor; 
when:  Tuesday  and  Thursday  10:00  to  12:00. 

Power  Machinery — steam  engines  and 
pumping  engines — where:  Power  Machinery 
Hall  1st  floor;  when:  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  2:00  to  3:30;  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day 10:30  to  12:00  and  1:00  to  3:30. 

Mvisical  Instruments — harpsichord,  clavi- 
chord, virginal  and  sometimes  the  brass  In- 
struments, where:  Musical  Instruments  Hall 
3rd  floor  when:  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sun- 
day 3:00. 

HOURS    AT    NATIONAL    ZOO 

Gates  open  6  a.m.  Close  7:00  pjn. 
Buildings  open  9  a.m.  Close  6:00  pjn. 
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YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  SURVEY  ACT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  month  millions  of  young- 
sters will  be  enrolling  in  summer  camps 
across  this  country.  Hearings  before  my 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  revealed  that  the 
States  have  few  regulations  or  super- 
visory personnel  concerned  with  the 
safety  of  summer  camps.  Statistics  on 
accidents  and  deaths  in  youth  camps  are 
woefully  inadequate,  but  our  subcommit- 
tee learned  that  with  effective  safety 
legislation,  as  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
the  accident  rate  is  definitely  reduced. 
Before  Michigan  revised  its  safety  stat- 
utes, it  had  two  to  four  drowning  deaths 
annujdly.  Since  enactment  of  new  camp 
regulations  in  1963.  the  State  has  had 
only  one  drowning  death  in  7  years. 


Last  year,  the  youth  camp  safety  sur- 
vey bill,  reported  unanimously  from  both 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
was  brought  before  this  body  on  the  su- 
spension calendar  but  failed  to  receive 
the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  for 
passage,  "nils  bill,  which  I  Intend  to 
bring  before  the  Rules  CcHnmittee,  au- 
thorizes the  modest  sum  of  $175,000  to  be 
used  for  a  nationwide  study  of  over  11,- 
500  youth  camps  and  of  State  statutes 
to  determine  the  extent  of  camping  laws 
and  regulations  and  the  effectiveness  of 
their  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is  more  precious 
to  us  than  the  lives  of  our  children.  Par- 
ents today  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  camps  to  which  they  send 
their  youngsters.  A  recent  edition  of 
"Changing  Times,"  the  KipUnger  Maga- 
zine, reported  on  both  the  youth  camp 
safety  survey  bill  and  the  nature  of  camp 
safety.  The  magazine  specifically  dis- 
cussed the  tragedy  of  the  Mitch  Kurman 
family  of  Westport,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Kur- 
man s  efforts  in  behalf  of  youth  camp 
safety  legislation. 

[From   the   Klpllnger   Magazine.   "Changing 
Times."  May  1970) 

One  Family's  Tragedy  and  a  Bill  in 
Congress 

Five  years  ago  this  spring,  Mitch  Kurman 
of  Westport,  Conn.,  waved  his  15-year-old 
son,  David,  off  to  a  camp  In  New  York  State. 

Early  in  August  of  1965  the  Kurmans  were 
asked  to  send  money  to  replace  some  clothes 
David  had  lost  overboard  while  canoeing  on 
the  Montreal  River  In  Ontario — the  flrst  hint 
of  trouble.  Later  the  same  month  Kurman 
and  his  wife  got  a  phone  call.  David  was  lost 
on  the  Penobscot  River. 

The  Kurmans  flew  to  Maine  and  looked 
with  dismay  at  the  west  branch  of  the 
Penobscot,  a  churning,  white-water  rapids 
used  by  a  pajwr  company  to  shoot  logs 
downstream.  State  poUce  and  townspeople 
agreed  It  was  no  place  for  canoes. 

"In  this  stretch  where  the  boy  lost  his 
life,  below  the  Rlpagneus  Dam,  logs  actually 
tumble  end  over  end.  They  don't  float," 
Kurman  says. 

After  the  recovery  of  David's  body  and  a 
memorial  service,  Kurman  began  poking  into 
laws  governing  the  quallflcatlons  of  camp 
personnel  like  the  counselor  who  led  the 
fatal  canoeing  trip  in  Maine.  To  his  amaze- 
ment, he  learned  that  most  states  neither 
license  youth  camps  nor  set  training  stand- 
ards for  counselors. 

Kurman  took  his  findings  to  Sen.  Abra- 
ham A.  Rlblcoff  (D-Conn.),  who  introduced 
a  bill,  called  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act. 

The  bUl  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  set  mini- 
mum camp-safety  standards  and  reimburse 
each  state  adopting  the  standards,  half  of 
the  administrative  costs. 

Rlblcoff  declares:  "The  bill  Is  aimed  at 
fly-by-nlght  operations  and  those  camps 
which  are  unaffiliated  and  unaccredited  by 
responsible  camping  organizations. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  take  the  adventure  out 
of  camping,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
benefits  of  camping  cannot  be  rendered  In  a 
safe  and  healthy  atmosphere.  Many  camps 
already  measure  up  to  the  highest  safety 
standards.  Others  wUl  be  given  the  Incentive 
to  Improve.  Those  that  fall  to  provide  a  safe 
environment  do  not  belong  In  business." 

The  bill  was  drafted  four  years  ago.  Al- 
though it  has  the  support  of  a  doeen  co- 
sponsors  from  both  parties  and  the  backing 
of  a  majority  of  members  of  the  American 
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Camping    Association.    It    has    never    been 
approved. 

Some   objectors  argue  that 
federal  legislation  has  not  si 
the  fact  that  the  only  complete 
camp  safety  Is  one  done  40 
last  summer  when  the  House  ol 
tlves  had  a  chance  to  order  a 
em  study,  it  rejected  a  bill  by 
V.  Daniel   (D-N.J.)    that  would 
authorized  a  survey  of  the 
tlvenees  of  state  camping  laws 
are. 
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The  publication  further  idvlsed  par- 
ents of  the  injuries  that  occur  most  often 
at  summer  camps: 

Tht  Most  Likxlt  Mishaps 

When  a  camper  gets  hurt.  Jie  Injury  Is 
meet  likely  to  be  a  cut.  bump  cr  bruise  from 
a  collision  with  a  tree,  a  poit  or  another 
camper  or  from  getting  boppwl  with  a  ball. 
Next  In  order  are  falls  from  trees.  buUdlngs 
or  horses. 

These  accidents  accounted  fur  nearly  60% 
of  1.134  camp  Injuries  analyzed  by  Dr.  Arthur 
B,  GJersten  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  and  reported  In  Campinii  magazine. 

He  also  found  that  an  accident  Is  most 
likely  to  happen  on  the  camper's  fifth  day. 
either  In  the  game  area  or  on  tie  waterfront. 
As  you  might  suspect,  boys  10  to  14  ranked 
at  the  top  of  the  Injury  list  having  35% 
of  the  Injuries,  compared  with  23%  for  girls 
of  the  same  age. 

Although  most  Injuries  weie  not  serious 
enough  to  bar  kids  from  camp  activities.  Dr. 
OJersten  says,  "there  Is  still  a  great  deal 
to  learn  about  camping  accidents,  and  a 
study  done  on  a  nationwide  a»le  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  providing  the  answers 
camp  directors  and  others  nee<! ." 

I  am  also  including  the  eitire  body  of 
the  article  because  I  feel  I  hat  my  col- 
leagues should  be  aware  of  the  dangers 
that  may  befall  our  youngsters  this  very 
summer  as  well  as  some  of  the  methods 
by  which  parents  can  asse$s  the  safety 
standards  of  camps  for  their  children: 
Chick  thi  Kms'  Sxnaaa  Camp  woa,  SaFrrr 
Two  years  ago  In  CallfomlaJ  four  children 
were  killed  and  68  others  wer«i  Injured  when 
a  flatbed  truck  driven  by  a  camp  counselor 
overturned  on  an  expressway.  I 

At  a  camp  In  Michigan  a  ch^ld  learning  to 
scuba  dive  went  down  too  deef  and  came  up 
too  fast.  Surfacing,  he  forgot  jto  exhale  and 
his  lungs  burst.  J 

An  earUer  tragedy  that  fll|ed  the  papers 
still  haunta  the  memorlee  of  tiie  families  In- 
volved. One  warm  day  In  JUly  a  group  of 
touring  American  boys  pause^  on  their  way 
up  an  11,000-foot  mountala  in  Canada's 
snowcapped  Rockies.  At  8.600  leet  their  adult 
leader  dropped  out  of  the  cUtab.  but  he  gave 
the  boys  permission  to  scale  the  peak  that  Is 
shimned  even  by  skilled  alpinists  In  warm 
weather. 

Clad  Ughtly.  11  of  the  16  youths  had  strug- 
gled to  9.500  feet  when  suntsoftened  snow 
rumbled  above  them  for  an  instant  and  then 
swept  seven  boys  to  their  doaths  1.000  feet 
down  the  mountain.  I 

This  year  more  than  7.00C.OOO  boya  and 
girls  will  troop  off  to  spenc^  part  of  their 
•lunmer  at  camp.  For  the  I  vast  majority, 
camping  in  cabins,  cottages  a^d  tenU  along- 
side lakes  and  rivers  or  In  forests  will  be  a 
pleasant  adventure,  fondly  remembered.  For 
a  few  others  It  may  well  ijiean  Injury  or 
death,  and  for  stuMvors  lude  those  In  the 
accidents  described  above,  a  Bfelong  memory 
of  tragedy.  j 

True,  there  Is  risk  In  nearly  everything  we 
do.  Kids  properly  supervised  In  a  reputable 
summer  camp  are  probably  lafer  than  their 
friends  running  around  the  jtreets  at  home. 
But  how  can  a  parent  considering  summer 
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camp  for  his  youngster  teU  the  good  one  from 
the  loosely  r\in  outfit  that  entrusts  kids' 
safety  to  staffers  scarcely  older  or  wiser  than 
the  campers  themselves? 

WHAT    lAWS,    WHXBX? 

A  glance  at  the  camp-safety  record  of  many 
states  proves  that  the  decision  U  not  one  to 
be  left  to  chance. 

Most  states  provide  little  or  no  supervision 
to  protect  children  from  the  kind  of  accidents 
that  can  cripple  or  kill.  Based  on  the  best 
Information  available,  the  leading  cause  of 
camp  fatallUes  Is  drowning,  which  kills  an 
estimated  40  youngsters  each  summer.  Yet 
40  states  have  no  requirements  for  counselors 
who  oversee  water  activities. 

In  46  states  there  simply  are  no  rules 
governing  either  the  qualifications  of  vehicle 
drivers  at  camps  or  the  types  of  vehicles  that 
tote  campers  to  and  fro. 

Nineteen  states  neither  Inspect  nor  regu- 
late children's  camps  In  any  way.  Although 
states  demand  reports  on  fires,  highway  acci- 
dents and  Industrial  Injurtee.  only  a  couple 
require  children's  camps  even  to  keep  medical 
records  of  severe  Illnesses  or  bad  accidents. 

Luckily  for  some  campers  a  few  states,  such 
as  Michigan  and  Colorado,  have  pioneered 
safety  legislation  that  saves  lives.  And  the 
American  Camping  Association  (ACA)  has 
develcq)ed  over  the  years  a  set  of  health  and 
safety  standards  that  campe  must  meet  In 
order  to  display  the  association's  emblem. 
After  a  camp  requests  membership,  a  couple 
of  Inspectors  trained  In  ACA  standards  check 
the  camp's  facilities  and  equipment,  leader- 
ship, health  and  safety  precautions,  and  note 
m  writing  how  well  activities  are  supervised. 

Between  14%  and  16%  of  camps  applying 
for  accredlUtlon  by  ACA  fall  on  the  first  try. 
Usually,  the  camp  owner  or  director  corrects 
the  deficiency  In  a  Jiffy.  Still,  recommenda- 
tions by  the  touring  Inspectors  are  Just  that. 
If  a  camp  owner  balks,  all  the  ACA  can  do 
Is  deny  him  accreditation. 

Only  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  the  11.000 
or  so  youth  camps  belong  to  the  ACA.  Most 
youth  agency  camps  have  their  own  stand- 
ards or  use  the  ACA's.  ThU  leaves  the  safety 
of  thousands  of  others  strictly  up  to  the  own- 
ers, directors  smd  managers  or  to  state  of- 
ficials, who  often  do  little  more  than  inspect 
routinely  for  adequate  sanltaUon  and  water 
purity. 

Of  course,  there  are  campe  that  could  meet 
ACA's  standards  but  have  never  applied,  and 
there  are  good  camps  even  In  states  with 
feeble  laws. 

But  picking  one  worthy  of  your  trust  Is 
not  to  be  done  by  thumbing  through  fancy 
brochures  picturing  campfire  songfests  and 
canoeing  on  placid  lakes. 

HOW  TO  DKCmz  ABOUT  A  CAMP 
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even  If  he  doean't  work  dlrecUy  with  camp- 
ers. For  a  day  camp  with  8-year-olds  a  good 
ratio  la  one  counselor  to  ten  campers.  The 
ratio  should  be  one  to  eight  where  the  kids 
range  from  6  to  8.  and  one  to  six  If  they  are 
younger. 

Campsite,  facilities,  equipment. — The  camp 
should  be  well  back  from  highways,  and  foot 
trails  should  be  as  far  as  possible  from  traffic. 
Inspect  for  such  hazards  as  rocks,  hunks  of 
metal  and  polaon  Ivy.  If  sleeping  accommo- 
dations are  not  all  at  ground  level,  are  fire 
escapee  and  protective  devices  provided  for 
all  other  floors?  Is  the  swimming  area  roped 
off  and  Is  there  Ufesavtng  equipment? 

Be  sure  that  the  waterfront  program  Is  al- 
ways under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
person  over  21  years  who  holds  a  current 
American  Red  Cross  water  safety  Instructor's 
certificate.  A  certified  senior  Uveeaver  should 
be  available  for  every  25  swimmers. 

Can  all  watercraft  be  locked  up  when  not 
In  iise?  If  there  Is  a  pool.  It  ought  to  be 
fenced.  Any  potential  hazards — rifle  and 
archery  ranges,  cliffs  and  the  like — should 
be  properly  marked  off  and  shooting  equip- 
ment stored  In  locked  cabinets. 

Ask  whether  the  camp  Is  covered  by 
proper  accident  and  liability  Insurance. 

Health. — A  good  camp  requires  a  physical 
exam  for  each  camper  before  he  checks  In, 
as  well  as  proof  of  Inoculations  and  vaccina- 
tions and  a  medical  history.  It  has  a  doctor 
or  registered  nurse  on  the  staff  or  a  physician 
on  call. 

Be  particularly  careful  here.  Some  camps 
rely  on  the  town  doctor.  If  the  camp  Is  near 
a  crowded  summer  resort,  the  doctor  may  be 
too  busy  when  he's  needed  most. 

Sanitation. — You  want  to  be  certain  that 
the  camp  compiles  with  state  and  local 
health  laws,  has  water  that  has  recently  been 
certified  as  safe,  and  stores  Its  milk  and  food 
supplies  away  from  obvious  sources  of  con- 
tamination. 

Transportation. — Notice  whether  transpor- 
tation equipment  appears  to  be  In  good 
shape.  Do  vehicles  provide  safe  seating  for 
all  passengers?  Is  there  a  safety-education 
program  for  personnel  and  campers  who  will 
use  the  vehicles? 

Don't  shy  away  from  asking  questions.  Re- 
member that  a  well-run  camp  should  be 
eager  to  show  you  that  It  measures  up  to 
the  very  best  health  and  safety  standards. 


NO  TAXATION  WITHOUT 
REPRESENTATION 


The  best  way  to  Judge  a  camp  Is  to  visit 
the  place  yourself.  Talk  to  the  counselors 
and  director.  Notice  whether  facilities  and 
equipment  are  well  cared  for.  If  a  visit  Is  Im- 
possible, try  to  find  someone  who  knows  the 
camp  and  ask  for  an  appraisal.  You  might 
talk  to  youngsters  who've  been  there;  ask  the 
camp  to  mall  you  a  llat  of  some  campers 
from  your  area. 

You  would  also  be  well  advised  to  find  out 
how  long  the  camp  has  been  In  bxwlnesfl, 
whether  It  Is  ACA-aocredlted  and  Just  what 
your  state  camping  laws  do  cover. 

Satisfy  yourself  on  as  many  ol  the  follow- 
ing points  as  you  can.  most  of  which  are  ACA 
recommendations.  Observations  during  a 
visit  will  take  care  of  many  of  them. 

Personnel. — Is  the  director  25  or  over  and 
does  he  have  a  college  degree  related  to 
camping?  Has  he  taken  a  refresher  cotirse 
within  the  past  three  years? 

Counselors  should  be  at  least  18  years  old 
In  day  camps.  19  in  resident  camps.  How 
many  counaelors  for  each  camper?  Be  wary 
on  this  point.  Some  camps  pad  ratios  merely 
by  calling  every  staff  member  a  counselor. 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago,  "No  Taxation  Without  Representa- 
tion" sounded  the  battle  cry  for  Amer- 
ica's struggle  for  Independence.  Having 
realized  that  independence,  however, 
America  has  yet  to  extend  representa- 
tion to  all  of  its  own  citizens.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  850.000  citizens  are  taxed  without 
being  represented.  Can  this  be  equal  jus- 
tice under  law,  when  some  of  our  citi- 
zens are  denied  the  rights  of  others? 

I  think  not.  The  spirit  of  both  the  revo- 
lution and  the  Constitution  require  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  to  allow 
the  citizens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  elect 
representatives  to  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, at  least  19  Members  of  the  House 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
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votingrepresentationlncongressforthe     responsibiU^  it  was  delegated  by  the     -  --  «— --^f-^S' ^  - 

District  of  Columbia.  SimUarinter^t  has     ConsUtut^n^      especiaUy  the  case  in  [Percentage  "Yes"! 
been  shown  by  the  other  body,  in  wWch         Tl^JJ^  of  for^poUcy.  While  the     Q-  m  the  effort  to  control  inflation,  do 

L^'^org^eT^eSrn'To^  the%^     ^oLTt^U^nlelvS^e  President  a  r^^  Pr^^rnVrtLdrawai  from  Vietnam?.    63 

iHrtSeovM    the   1968  platforms  of     Uvely  free  hand  in  determining  foreign  oove^ment  regulations  to  restrict 

Sth    JSeDlm^Kratic    and   Republican     poUcy,  Congress  is  given  an  important  nonessential  credit? —.. -    59 

both    the    P^J^Of^*"^.  *"  j^-^ijiK  rep-     role  to  play.  In  addition  to  its  power  to  Government  control  of  wages  and 

Parties  wntalxied  a  plank  supportmg^^^^^     Appropriate  or  withhold  the  funds  nee-  prices? 54 

resentetion  for  the  District,   ine  *^r«>^       „„oVt  fn   imnlompnt  a  foreign  policy.  cutting  back  on  highway  construc- 

dent  himself  has  affirmed  his  support  to     «^^  J'j^^P/^f  ^^i,5tuX^rS>on^^  tion   ....... 39 

Sf%?Sr'  ''"''"'  "                          SStrof  d^fai^  war  and  regulating  -^jrC^!--'-^--"-"-"'--^    ^ 

Tn  uSt  of  this  Widespread  support.  I     the  Nation's  land  and  naval  ^ouxs  As  Maintaining  high  interest  rates....    21 

fa?tJ^s^  howwe  caTdelay  the  enact-     the  representatives  of  the  people  Con-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^p^^,^ 

men^of^gSrtirn  for  representation  for     gress  cannot  shrink  from  this  constitu-  ,or  education? 14 

tJiP  District  Last  October,  I  affirmed  my     tional  mandate.                        ^„„,„„  „rn  (Percentage  ranked  most  important] 
S^pp?rt  for  a^on  on  the  pending  legis-         The  resolution  I  ain  ^J^^^J^^^^^^.^'^'     q.  u  additional  federal  funds  become 

f^f^on  in  a  letter  to  the  distinguished     vides  for  a  congressional  declaration  of  available  for  crime  control,  how 

iHo?^«,«n  nf  the  House  Judiciary  Com-     policy  that  the  American  troop  with-  ^^^^^  y^xi  rank  the  following  in 

^it^-Siec^tteld^d  report  a  bill,     drawals  from  South  Vietnam  shall  con-  order  of  importance? 

mittee.  The  comnu"««  uiu  ickv,                                                                expressed  mten-  Narcotics  control 43 

only  to  have  it  buried  in  the  Rules  Com      g^;;«^}"^^|,;^;jent  It  also  declares  a  court  reform  and  improvement...    22 

""Stoce  the  District  remains  unrepre-     national  P^"^^  °i„^,^2Sct^nS^?aS'-  S'^trn^a'^^^biiiutron  Vailli:    "^ 

sented    though  still  taxed,  I  today  am    ment  of  the  pr^ent  (^nmct  into  C^  ^^^ „ 

Sucing"! n  amendment^J^^he  r^-     bM^^^^  ^^Sfibn  Td^^'^-  1-rcentage  "P.vor", 

fSi^.%^r^!oi''Sio%n^s^^^^  ^'^•i^~^/;^^Ti Si  ^-^Ttrii^L^iJiTst^^m^Trt  ^ 

the  number  of  Representatives  in  Con-     consultation  with  the  Pr^ident  on  au  deferments  for- 

eresTto  which  the  District  would  be  en-     matters  affecting  grave  national  deci  individuals  facing  severe  personal 

titled  if  it  were  a  State.  That  this  should     slons  of  war  and  peace             ,  _.„i„H«n  hardships?  80 

tiuea  u  It  were  a,  Du»                                            m  introducing  an  identical  resolution  indivlduaU    m    essential    occupa- 

N^w  HaShire  with  a  population  of     yesterday,  the  distinguished  gentleman  ^^^s? 62 

fiQ?nooi?Te^r^^Ated  to  both  Houses  of     from  lUinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  noted  that  ^CoUege  students?.    5i 

699,000.  IS  represeniea  ui  uuluxx«                  r-nnarjxys  must  betrin  to  reassert  its  con-  Q.  Would  you  oppose  or  favor  a  new  sys- 

Congress.   Yet  Washington,   D.C..   with     Co^gr^ J^^t  wgm  w  rc^^  that-without  reducing  our 

a  population  of  850.000  has  no  represent-     stitutional  mandate  in  a  f  ^temauc  way^  ^^  maintain  ade- 

aUve   to   either   House.    SimUarly,   Ne-     I  believe  the  resolution  I  am  ^troduc  quate  military  foroes-wouid  ai- 

?ad^  vdth  annual  revenues  of  only  $200     tog  provides  a  viable  startmg  pomt  for  ^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^   ^   ^^^^ 

million  is  entiUed  to  representation  to     this  necessary  reassertlon,  anaj-  "T*^  either  military  service  or  non- 

S^h  bo^es    while  the  District,  whose     its  favorable  consideration  by  the  dis-  mUltary  public  service,  or  take 

X^rCTenueT   total    $578    million,     unguished  members  of  the  Foreign  Af-  their  chances  on  being  draft«i? 

SSSSli J  t^  riiirepresented.  The  only    fairs  Committee  at  an  eariy  date.  ^^^^                                       Percent 

way  to  end  this  injustice  is  to  amend  _^_^^_^___  oppose  ...I I" ao 

the  Constitution  so   that   the  Nations  No  opinion 8 

Capital,  a  financial,  cultural,  and  busi-                         oriESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  Q-  Has  anyone  m  your  immediate  family 

ness  center,  is  represented  to  a  maimer     THE  1971  QUlLbiiuiMXNAuvri  xu:«u  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  because  he 

niro   onw  nt'vipr  St.ate                                                                                                         _-. . ..  or  she  was  the  victim  of  a  crime 

like  any  other  State                                                  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM  m  the  past  12  months? 

_^_^^^__^_                              nvrn.  Jv/Mrni****'  cun«nt   23d    District.   Manhattan 

or  Niw  YORK  secUon: 

CONGRESS' ROLE  IN  ISSUE  OP  WAR         IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS  jP                 Percent 

AND  PEACE                      Thursday,  May  7. 1970  n^ .ii'.iii'.'.'tiin::::"::::::  w 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  current  23d  Dl&ict,  Bronx: 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN     ^^  JSti^^S^t?  S^^Je^gTr^ef v?^  5^.:::::::::::::::::::::.::;::  S 

or  ooLoaADo                                Jf^^  Strict  covering  a  number  of  im-  New  23d  District.  Bronx   (South- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES        ^^HSrent  issues.  I  want  to  report  ^J"*^)  =                                      ^ 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970                   t^e  results  of  this  year's  survey  to  my  j^^  .::":::""::""IIII.I....    66 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today     coUeagues   to  the  Con^^^,"^*^  °^"  

I  ^  Sta-oductog  a  concurrent  resolu-     interested  readers  of  the  Record.  

"°"  ^bl^^^^SSuTtatiri^rSfe     am'areS^^alemorri^niMre  SUPPORT  POR  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 

J?e«?ft.«^^ren"a-     -^-^  ^ -J^S^SSS  AND  COUNSELING 

"-  ^^.Hvlih.^^    ES=r.^co^e-r^  HON.  JOHN  i.  ROONEY 

— jrSw?r^?hrS2^^^                   ^-r^l^^^-rS^^^  in^houSoTrSSsenta^ 

ufFathers  showed  tremendous  Wisdom  o' ?^,^<?if„,S  eXnte^f  Sfinte"  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Shen  they  created  a  government  of  three  and  venr  ^^^^^J^^f^^^^^  of  ^e  Speaker,  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
separate  branches,  each  to  serve  as  a  f.^  ^'J  P"°jf  ^gw  ^k^d  I  hope  district,  Mrs.  Daisy  K.  Shaw,  is  president 
check  and  balance  on  the  others.  ?;l^h?r  Members  of  the  House  will  of  the  Directors  of  Guidance  of  lArge 
Because  of  the  growing  complexity  of  that  other  Membere  o^^^i  and  CiUes  of  the  American  Personnel  I.  Ouid- 
Govemment  domestically,  and  the  need  find  the^  results  imormauvc  ance  Association  and  is  also  the  director 
for  quick  action  totematlonaJly.  Con-  ^]^^^\^^  ^g^o  Questionnaire  re-  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Voca- 
gress  has  deferred  to  the  President,  the  ^^^^.J^J'^I^or^^^of  iSJ^ork  tional  Guidance  of  New  York.  She  re- 
executive  agencies,  and  the  todependent  suits  from  Uie  23d  District  oi  «ew  xor  ^^^  testified  before  toe  Senate  Com- 
regulatory  bodies  more  and  more  of  the    f ouow : 
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mittee  on  Appropriations  in  i»er  capacity 
mentioned  above.  Under  pennission  here- 
tofore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent. 
and  by  request.  I  include  Mrs.  Shaws 
statement  at  this  point: 
Stattment  on  Behait  or  the  Dnacroas  or 

OUIDANCK  OF  LABGE  Cr  lES 

(By  Mrs.  Daisy  K.  Shaw) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Distinguished  Memb«rs  of 
the  Committee.  It  Is  a  privilege  ind  an  honor 
for  me  to  appear  before  you  todi  y  to  ask  your 
support  for  Increased  appropriations  for 
guidance  and  counseling  In  our  nations 
schools  under  Title  HI  of  H.R.  I<i916. 

I  am  here  to  testify  as  Preildent  (1969- 
1970)  of  the  Directors  of  Ouldince  of  Large 
Cities,  a  section  of  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association.  Our  i  nembers  rep- 
resent the  Directors  of  Ouldanc  s  of  161  cities 
with  populations  of  over  100.00<  These  cities 
contain  the  areas  of  "social  dyni  mite."  which 
James  Conant  described  so  elo<iuenUy  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  and  which  oday  present 
ever-Increasing  problems  of  deiirlvatlon  and 
alienation  among  youth  In  oui   inner  cities. 

In  past  years,  funds  allocated  under  NDEA 
Title  V-A  provided  "seed  monej"  for  numer- 
ous Innovative  programs  In  (uldance  and 
counseling.  In  these  programs  we  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again  that,  when  ade- 
quate counseling  service  Is  provided,  pupils 
do  overcome  environmental  landlcaps.  I 
should  like  to  cite  only  one  of  m  iny  programs 
which  provided  Intensive  counseling,  as  well 
as  other  services,  to  disadvantaged  students 
in  New  York  City— the  College  Discovery 
and  Development  Program.  In  ;hls  program. 
In  which  one  counselor  was  provided  for 
every  hundred  students.  95%  of  the  claas 
graduaUng  In  June  1968  and  93%  of  the 
class  graduating  In  June  19  39  were  ad- 
mitted to  degree-granting  institutions.  These 
disadvantaged  students,  most  ol  whom  would 
have  become  high  school  dropDUts  without 
this  special  help,  were  able  to  orercome  their 
academic  lacks  because  of  the  individual  at- 
tention which  they  received  in  ;hl8  program. 

We  could  cite  examples  of  this  type  by  the 
dozen  from  every  state  in  the  union.  Un- 
fortunately, only  a  small  mU  orlty  of  our 
students  can  benefit  from  this  low  pupil- 
counselor  ratio.  In  New  York  City,  except 
f Of  pupils  in  this  and  other  fed  erally  funded 
programs,  the  ratio  of  fuU-tlr  le  counselors 
to  pupils  averages  1  to  l.OCO.  (In  some 
schools,  it  1»  much  higher.) 

There  la  great  Interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Innovative  programs  n  education. 
The  greatest  Innovation  of  all  would  be  to 
provide  enough  counselors  to  enable  us  to 
reach  our  young  people,  so  tliat  we  could 
help  them  cope  with  the  mult  pie  problems 
which  they  encounter  today.  Tpe  pupU  who 
conies  from  a  disadvantaged  environment, 
plagued  by  discrimination,  marfclnal  subsist- 
ence, and  disruption  of  normaf  family  rela- 
tionships, U  least  prepared  tol  take  advan- 
tage of  cultural  and  educatK^al  opportu- 
nities. He  is  frequently  handicapped  by  In- 
adequate preparation  for  school  and  a  poor 
self-image.  The  professionally  trained  coun- 
selor Is  luiiquely  qualified  to  4ork  with  the 
Individual  chUd  to  meet  his  Heeds,  further 
his  progress  and  maximize  hl$  educational 
and  career  potential.  To  do  tMs,  the  coun- 
selor must  have  a  realistic  caseload. 

In  a  recently  completed  sur^y  conducted 
by  our  association,  we  found  the  following 
average  covinselor-pupU  ratios: 

City  population :  Aver  me  C-P  ratio 

l(X).0OO-250,0OO 1-751 

050.000-600,000    1-887 

500,000-1,000,000    1,-815 

1,000.000  and  over 1-760 
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counseling  in  depressed  urban  areas.  Al- 
though 550  million  dollars  has  been  author- 
ized for  Title  m,  It  U  our  understanding 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  appropriated  only  137  million  thus  far. 
Of  this  sum,  only  17  million  has  been  ear- 
marked for  programs  previously  Included  un- 
der NDEA  Title  V-A. 

What  we  are  requesting  Is  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $217,600,000  under  Title  III 
for  guidance  and  counseling  In  large  cities 
and  depressed  urban  areas.  We  ask  that  these 
funds  be  allocated  to  the  states  according  to 
the  number  of  congressional  districts  within 
each  state,  with  a  provision  for  a  guaranteed 
•pass-through"  of  funds  to  the  cities.  The 
total  sum  requested  Is  based  upon  the  allo- 
cation of  $500,000  for  each  of  the  435  Con- 
gressional districts.  Factors  to  be  considered 
In  establishing  need  would  include  geograph- 
ical distribution,  poverty,  problems  of  crime 
and  delinquency,  dropout  rates  and  similar 
considerations.  Such  an  appropriation  would 
have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  number  of 
counselors  in  our  large  cities,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  average  caseload  of  each  counselor 
to  a  more  realistic  number. 

When  a  committee  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  met 
with  Mr.  Emerson  Elliott  In  September  1969 
to  dlscxiss  funding  for  NDEA  Title  V-A,  we 
pointed  out  that  every  large  city  In  the 
country  Is  suffering  from  budgtetary  pres- 
sures. The  source  of  municipal  funds  to 
provide  for  expansion  of  urgently  needed 
guidance  services  has  dried  up.  That  Is  why 
we  are  again  appealing  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  help  In  this  period  of  crisis.  The 
funds  which  are  being  sought  may  seem  to 
represent  an  enormous  sum,  but  the  prob- 
lems which  face  us  in  the  seventies  are  truly 
staggering — student  alienation,  drug  addic- 
tion, under  employment  and  a  host  of  other 
ills. 

When  we  consider  the  future  cost  to  so- 
ciety of  neglecting  to  take  preventive  meas- 
ures, we  may  well  find  that  any  commitment 
of  funds  to  education  will  prove  to  be  the 
soundest  possible  investment.  We  Implore 
you  to  give  the  highest  priority  to  the 
guidance  of  otir  youth. 

At  this  very  moment  the  world  awaits  the 
return  to  earth  of  3  astronauts  on  the  Apollo 
13  mission.  Their  craft  Is  being  monitored 
by  the  most  elaborate  guidance  system  ever 
devised.  The  purpose  of  space  guidance  Is 
similar  to  that  of  educational  guidance, 
namely  to  bring  the  Individual  to  the  target. 
Can  we  do  less  for  the  children  In  our  cities 
than  for  our  astronauts  In  outer  space?  They 
too,  need  the  help  of  an  adequate,  function- 
ing guidance  system  If  they  are  to  reach 
their  targets  of  self-fulfillment  and  construc- 
tive citizenship. 


THE  "McKEESPORT  SEVEN" 


However,  in  many  dtlea,  tb<  average  was 
substantlaUy    higher    (up   to    1-2600). 

We  are  asking  you  to  approve  a  vastly  in- 
creased    appropriation    for    guidance    and 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PrNNSTl-VANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  the  entire  Nation  became  al- 
most imavoidably  familiar  with  a  group 
of  individuals  who,  while  they  reflected 
an  imsavory  segment  of  our  population, 
brought  shame  and  revulsion  to  most 
Americans.  The  antics  and  conduct  of 
this  group,  the  "Chicago  Seven,"  were 
spread  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Nation. 

In  contrast,  another  group  of  seven 
individuals  were  honored  recently  in  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.,  located  in  my  20th  Con- 
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gressional  District.  These  men  reflected 
qualities  of  courage  and  dedication  to 
their  fellow  men,  their  city,  and  their 
Nation.  These  men,  the  "McKeesport 
Seven,"  were  retiring  police  officers  with 
a  combined  service  of  303  years. 

I  am  proud  to  say  I  know  these  gentle- 
men: Walter  T.  Lofstrom,  former  police 
chief  and  one  of  the  most  capable  and 
well-trained  law  officers  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  Stephen  Vadas,  former 
assistant  chief ;  John  J.  O'Hara,  Anthony 
Lesniewski,  August  Heveker.  Frank  B. 
McKee.  and  Harry  Ferry. 

They  were  commended  by  the  Daily 
News  of  McKeesport  in  a  recent  editorial, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  what  they  have  done  over  the 
years,  and  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  article: 
The  "McKeespobt  Seven" 

What  a  list  of  well-known  names! 

Seven  of  them  were  In  the  news  report  on 
the  Police  Department  dinner  In  honor  of 
retiring  ofEcers — men  with  a  total  of  303 
years  service  to  the  city. 

There  was  the  name  of  Walter  T.  Loft- 
Btrom,  the  retired  chief.  And  that  of  former 
assistant  chief,  Stephen  Vadas.  And  those  of 
John  J.  (Duke)  O'Hara,  and  Anthony  Les- 
niewski, and  August  Heveker.  And  of  Prank 
B.  McKee  and  Harry  Ferry. 

These  men — all  of  them — have  been 
through  the  police  mUl.  Together,  they've 
given  dedication  and  courage  to  our  protec- 
tion. They've  helped  keep  our  streets  safe 
and  our  traffic  running.  They've  battled  the 
criminal. 

And  now  they've  left  the  department  for 
well-earned  retirements,  leaving  behind 
enough  memories  which  If  written  out  would 
fill  a  seven-foot  shelf  of  books.  In  many 
ways,  the  "McKeesport  Seven,"  the  complete 
contrast  to  that  Infamous  "Chicago  Seven," 
can  be  looked  upon  as  the  core — the  cadre — 
of  this  city's  Police  Department  for  an  entire 
generation  that  now  has  [>assed  on,  handing 
the  Job  over  to  younger  men. 

Will  they,  as  policemen,  ever  be  equalled? 
Such  a  question  can't  be  answered.  But  this 
can  be  said.  As  officers  of  the  law.  they've 
set  high  standards  of  public  service  which 
will  challenge  the  department  to  maintain 
from  this  day  onward. 


EDUCATION  ABOUT  DRUGS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  day  and  age,  when  drug 
abuse  and  addiction  Is  such  a  threat  to 
our  youth  and  to  the  adults  of  our  so- 
ciety, it  is  important  that  we  be  properly 
educated  to  understand  the  problem  and 
to  be  awEU-e  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
provide  a  solution. 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  1970,  the  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  Press-Gazette  printed  a  spe- 
cial tabloid-sized  supplement  of  32  pages 
which  dramatically  pointed  out  the  drug 
problon  in  the  Green  Bay  area  and  at- 
tempted, successfully  I  think,  to  educate 
its  readers  to  Just  what  the  term  "drugs" 
means  scientifically  and  socially. 

In  the  introdiKtion  to  this  suw>lement 
Mr.  Larry  A.  Belonger,  managing  editor 
of  the  Press-Gazette,  forcefully  and  ef- 
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fecUvely  indicated  our  need  for  educa- 
tion about  drugs.  He  wrote: 

some  of  the  articles  in  thU  section  will 
surprise  you. 

Some  will  shock  you. 

Some  will  make  you  angry. 

We  hope  aU  will  help  you  better  to  under- 
stand the  puzzling  world  of  the  use  of  pot 
and  hard  drugs,  inhalants,  alcohol 

We  don't  think  anyone  can  imderstand  the 
problem   without    knowing   why   drugs    are 

We  don't  think  anyone  can  understand 
the  problem  without  knowing  what  young 
people  think  they  know  about  drugs  and 
what  their  opinions  are.  ...  ^    _^     ^ 

We  don't  think  anyone  will  understand 
the  scope  of  the  problem  without  hearing 
the  evidence  from  law  enforcement  people, 
educators,  psychiatrists,  clergymen  and  men- 
tal instltuUon  staff  members.  ... 

We  don't  think  anyone  wUl  understand 
the  problem  and  Its  scope  if  he  thinks  the 
problem  Is  mainly  one  for  "other  clUes  ,  not 
the  Green  Bays,  Wausaus.  Ocontoe,  Kewau- 
nees.  .  .  . 

The  Press-Gazette  investigated  all 
those  aspects  in  detaU  and  in  so  doing 
performed  a  great  public  service.  I  com- 
pliment the  editors  and  staff  of  the  Press- 
Gazette  on  an  excellent  job. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
Community  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  of 
Green  Bay  on  the  comprehensive  steps 
they  have  taken  in  their  attempt  to  edu- 
cate the  adults  and  young  people  of 
Brown  County  to  the  drug  problem.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  understandmg 
that  It  was  this  group  which  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  for  the  supplement. 

The  drug  education  efforts  of  this  or- 
ganization have  already  included  a  2y2- 
hour  television  program,  procurement  of 
films  and  pamphlets  for  various  groups, 
and  presentations  on  drug  abuse  by  the 
poUce  and  district  attorney.  They  are  now 
having  26,300  additional  copies  of  the 
Press-Gazette  supplement  printed  and 
distributed  to  every  high  school  student 
in  the  county  in  the  hope  that  through 
education  they  may  be  able  to  prevent 
some  of  the  tragedy  which  inevitably  ac- 
companies drug  addiction. 

The  Press-Gazette  supplement  m- 
cluded  an  article  on  the  commimity 
councU  on  drug  abuse  which  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  to  demonstrate 
what  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  can 
do  to  combat  the  drug  problem : 


Drug   Abuse   CouNcn.   Stresses  Prevention. 
Education 
How  do  people  react  when  they  realize  that 
there  is  a  serious  drug  abuse  problem  in  their 
community? 

They  can  Ignore  the  problem,  hoping  that 

It  wlU  eventually  lessen.  ^v,  »  ,»  .„ 

They  can  also  tell  themselves  that  It  is 

"someone  else's"  problem,  that  their  children 

would  never  become  Involved  with  drugs. 

Or  the  citizens  of  a  community  can  do  as 
many  in  Green  Bay  have  done— stand  up  and 
confront  the  problem,  openly,  frankly,  objec- 
tively. 

Realizing  that  the  Illegal  use  of  drugs  was 
prevalent  In  Green  Bay.  a  group  of  concerned 
citizens  have  banded  together  to  form  the 
Community  Council  on  Drug  Abuse. 

The  group  of  35  meets  monthly  to  discuss 
ways  of  approaching  the  drug  topic  and 
methods  of  keeping  the  public  informed 
about  the  problem. 

The  council  has  selected  a  low-key  ap- 
proach to  drugs,  past  chairman  Fred  Dor- 
band  said,  stressing  prevention  and  educa- 
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Uon,  rather  than  enforcement  and  rehablU- 
tatlon. 

"We  don't  feel  that  asking  police  to  stage 
crackdowns  In  the  form  of  drug  raids  Is  the 
best  way  to  handle  the  problem.  The  police 
can  enforce  the  law,  but  we  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  try  and  prevent  the  problem," 
Dorband  said.  ^  . 

An  attempt  to  reach  both  students  and 
their  parents  was  made  through  a  two  and 
one-half  hour  television  presentation  last 
October,  "The  Drug  Turn-On."  with  local 
high  school  students  participating. 

The  program  consisted  of  a  panel  presenta- 
tion with  two  officials  of  the  Halght-Ashbury 
Drug  CUnlc  In  San  Francisco  and  two  mem- 
bers of  Encounter,  a  New  York  organlzaUon 
which  treats  those  with  drug  problems  and  Is 
run  by  reformed  drug  addicM. 

Some  students  found  flaws  in  the  program, 
saying  that  It  was  too  lengthy  and  that  it 
didn't  answer  some  of  the  right  questions. 

However,  Dorband  said,  the  councU 
thought  the  program  led  to  a  general  aware- 
ness of  the  drug  problem. 

"It  was  not  designed  to  solve  the  drug 
problem,  but  to  be  a  springboard  to  prompt 
parents  and  youths  to  start  talking  and  com- 
municating about  drugs,"  he  said. 

When  the  community  council  was  formed 
last  March,  an  attempt  was  made  to  involve 
a  "broad  cross-section  of  Individuals."  It 
apparently  succeeded  as  members  include 
high  school  and  college  students,  interested 
parents,  school  officials,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
physicians,  psychologists,  businessmen,  mem- 
bers of  civic  groups  and  the  news  media  and 
trained  experts  In  drug  problems. 

A  steering  committee  was  established  to 
set  policies  and  gvildellnes  for  the  group. 
Members  include: 

Dr.  Robert  Schmidt — chairman  of  the 
council,  petst  president  of  the  Brown  County 
Medical  Society  and  chairman  of  the  society's 
drug  !\buse  committee. 

John  Gower— Brown  County  district  at- 
torney who  had  urged  formation  of  the 
council.  ^  ,  , 

Dr     Daniel    Mathlas— director    of    Ei>eclal 
education  for  the  Green  Bay  PubUc  Schools. 
The  Rev.  Mark  Schommer — director  of  the 
Green  Bay  Catholic  Diocesan  SchooU. 

Charles  Leonard— Local  TV  newsman  who 
serves  as  public  Information  and  public  re- 
lations officer  for  the  council. 

Lyn  Ward — Sophomore  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsln-Oreen   Bay,   past   secretary  of 

the  council.  ^    .  . 

Fred  Dorband — local  btislnessman  and  civic 
leader,  past  chairman  of  the  council. 

Dorband  said  there  are  many  other  persons 
in  the  Green  Bay  area  who  have  become  in- 
volved with  the  councU  on  different  projects. 
Members  of  the  councU  work  on  it  as  "in- 
terested citizens  and  parenu"  and  not  as 
civic  leaders.  Dorband  stressed. 

Dorband  said  that  when  the  councU  began 
Its  work  most  people  In  the  area  were  un- 
aware of  the  growing  abuse  of  drugs  locally. 
"It  was  common  for  parents  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  problem,"  he  said.  "Almost 
everyone  beUeved  that  drugs  were  a  prob- 
lem in  Madison,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  but 
not  here." 

The  council  Is  attempting  to  bridge  the 
■generation  gap"  on  drug  information  by 
educating  both  parents  and  youth. 

The  district  attorney,  lawyers  and  mem- 
bers of  local  police  departments  involved 
with  the  council— Lt.  Donald  Van  Straten. 
Lt  Milton  Steeno,  Sgt.  Donald  Rommel  and 
Sgt.  Richard  Rice— have  given  over  200  talks 
In  the  past  year  to  various  area  groups. 

The  police  officers,  who  have  received  ex- 
tensive training  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  School — 
exhibit  samples  of  drugs  confiscated  in  the 
area.  They  point  out  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  and  how  the  Unes  of  conmiunlca- 
tlon  can  and  should  remain  open. 
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Drug  pamphlets,  movies  and  films  have 
been  made  avaUable  to  area  schooU  through 
the  efforts  of  the  council.  A  drug  mformation 
center  was  set  up  at  the  Brown  County 
Library. 

Three  major  projects  hoped  to  be  real- 
ized by  the  councU  In  the  future  are  the 
establishment  of  "self-help  groups"  for  drug 
visers,  having  drugs  discussed  as  a  part  of 
school  curriculum  and  the  establishment  of 
a  drug  "hot  line." 

Youths  with  a  drug  problem  could  be 
helped  by  people  their  own  age  through  a 
self-help    program,    Dorband    said. 

"Eventually,  if  the  need  persists,  the  coun- 
cU would  like  to  have  drug  abuse  treated  as 
part  of  the  regtUar  school  curriculum  on  the 
elementary,  secondary  and  college  levels,"  he 

said. 

"Ingrain  It  as  a  relevant  part  of  various 
courses  now  on  the  curriculum.  I^t's  face  it. 
It's  a  part  of  Ufe."  he  said. 

Following  the  airing  of  the  dnig  program 
last  October,  students  and  parents  were  given 
a  telephone  nvunber  they  cotild  call  to  discuss 
any  aspect  of  the  drug  situation. 

About  160  calls  were  received  in  two  days. 
Although  It  was  Just  meant  as  a  temporary 
thing.  Dorband  said  "we  are  stUl  gettmg  calls 

on  It."  _,.  _  J 

If  a  permanent  hot  line  Is  set  up.  staffed 
by  quaUfied  people.  It  could  meet  a  great  need 
among  young  people  to  discuss  drugs  anony- 
mously vrith  a  knowledgeable  person,  he  said. 

Dorband  said  that  members  of  the  councU 
are  careful  not  to  Ignore  ideas  suggested  by 
younger  members. 

"The  advice  and  counsel  of  our  young 
people  we  have  has  been  of  great  assistance. 
They  keep  things  In  balance,  telling  us  what 
appeals  to  young  p>eople. 

"They  teU  xis,  quite  frankly,  that  some- 
tUnes  we  (adults)  are  too  overprotective," 
Dorband  admitted. 

The  council  contlnuovisly  stresses  keeping 
lines  of  communication  open  between  parents 
and  their  children. 

"People  should  realize  that  they  shouldn't 
be  blaming  anyone  for  It  (drug  problem), 
but  realize  that  It  Is  a  deep-rooted  problem 
of  our  society,"  Dorband  said. 

Mike  Blbcha. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
10  the  Rumanian  people  will  be  com- 
memorating their  traditional  national 
holiday  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  In- 
ternational Center  in  New  York.  Smce 
the  Rumanian  people  can  no  longer  com- 
memorate the  day  that  honors  the 
achievement  of  Rumania's  independence 
in  their  own  country,  it  falls  to  those  of 
their  people  in  the  United  States  to  bring 
the  day  the  honor  It  is  due.  The  foUowing 
message  was  sent  to  the  Riunanian  Na- 
tional Committee,  to  be  read  wa  this 
occasion: 

Rumanian  Inpependence  Dat 
The  Rumanians  are  a  sturdy.'  stout- 
hearted, and  freedom-loving  people.  In  their 
fertile  and  historic  homeland  In  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  they 
have  worked  hard  and  struggled  even  harder 
to  maintain  their  independence.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  modem  times,  however,  their 
more  numerous  foes  proved  too  powerful  for 
them,    and    they    could    not   stave   off    the 
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threaU  to  their  freedom.  Early  In  the  15th 
oentury  their  country  was  overrun  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  and  the  luckiest  Rumanians 
became  subjected  to  the  ruthlass  regime  ol 
sultans. 

This  unhappy  period  of  invol  mtary  servi- 
tude lasted  about  400  years.  Durl  ng  that  time 
Rumanians  tried  hard  to  regain  their  free- 
dom, but  all  their  effort*  prove<  of  no  avail. 
In  1877.  however,  the  situation  was  different 
and  favored  the  Rumanian  cauie.  The  other 
peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  fight- 
ing alongside  the  Rumanians  iigalnst  their 
common  oppressors,  the  Turks,  ind  the  Rus- 
sians also  helped  their  cause.  On  May  10, 
1877,  the  Rumanian  people  unfurled  the  flag 
of  revolt  against  the  Turks  and  proclaimed 
their  naUonal  independence.  Tl  us  was  born 
the  free  Rumania,  and  Its  Indef  endence  was 
recognized  by  the  subsequent  Congress  of 
Berlin  In  June  1878. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  obsen  ance  of  Ru- 
mania's 93d  Independence  Day  we  find  the 
Rumanian  people  not  fully  f'ee  In  their 
homeland.  Their  leaders,  thopgh  of  their 
own  nationality,  are  thoroughgoing  Commu- 
nists and  govern  their  comi>atr)ots  with  an 
Iron  hand.  Under  such  conditions  the  people 
do  not  and  cannot  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence day  as  their  national  holiday,  but  Ru- 
manians In  the  free  world  join  lands  In  ob- 
serving the  anniversary  of  that  I  istortc  event 
and  cherish  the  hope  that  aooi  Rumanians 
in  their  homeland  will  have  th^  freedom  to 
do  likewise. 


INFLAMMATORY  REMARKS 
CHICAGO    SEVEN    AND 
TO     ATTORNEY     GENE^IAL 
REVOCATION  OP   BAIL 
TATION   OP   MOVEMENT 
CAGO    SEVEN 


OP  THE 

REQUEST 

FOR 

OR  LIMI- 

OF  CHI- 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  I<HORD 

or  Missouu 
or  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEkrATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  SpeMer.  I  have 
asked  Attorney  General  John)  Mitchell  to 
initiate  measures  that  woulid  result  in 
the  return  of  those  member!  of  the  so- 
called  'Chicago  Seven"  who  are  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  their  bail  stipulations 
to  show  cause  why  their  bdnds  should 
not  be  revoked. 

I  have  taken  this  action  In  view  of  the 
volatile — and  deterioratini : — situation 
on  the  college  campuses  of  (his  Nation, 
perhaps  best  exemplified  by  the  recent 
tragedy  at  Kent  State  In  OWo. 

Five  of  these  seven  person$  have  been 
convicted  of  crossing  State  lines  to  in- 
cite riot,  specifically  the  violent  mob 
scenes  in  Chicago  in  1968,  and  all  seven 
were  cited  for  contempt  of  ^urt.  They 
were  convicted,  you  will  recall,  despite 
their  frantic  efforts  to  disrubt  the  trial 
in  Federal  court,  to  turn  tha  courtroom 
into  a  circus.  Now  they  are  free  on  bond 
pending  appeal.  I 

Nevertheless  they  contlni^e  to  move 
about  the  country,  sjjeaklnf  at  rallies 
and  demonstrations,  exhorting  their 
audiences  to  liberate  this  country.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  they  propose  to  Hberate 
It  from  are  the  representatives  of  this 
country  elected  by  the  peoifle  at  local. 
State,  and  national  levels.  {What  they 
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seem  to  desire  is  a  tyranny  of  the  minor- 
ity. They  say  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
America  as  it  is  today,  but  the  only  «d- 
temative  they  propose  is  mob  rule. 

Inflammatory  remarks  by  members  of 
this  group  include  these  made  by  Jerry 
Rubin  at  Kent  State  on  April  11  as  re- 
ported in  press  dispatches : 

We  have  to  disrupt  every  Institution,  break 
every  law,  we've  got  to  become  criminals. 
Work  Is  a  dirty  word.  I  don't  work.  You  are 
not  a  real  revolutionary  until  you  are  pre- 
pared to  kill  your  parents.  The  first  oppres- 
sors are  your  parents. 

Monday  night,  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
of  the  "Chicago  Seven,"  Rennie  Davis, 
told  an  audience  at  George  Washington 
University  here  in  Washington  to  form 
"national  liberation  brigades  to  come  to 
Washington  this  summer  to  liberate  this 
country." 

They  obviously  intend  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington this  weekend  for  what  is  billed 
as  an  antiwar  rally,  but  which  could  have 
more  ominous  purposes  and  results. 

I  believe  that  Federal  authorities  In 
Chicago  should  review  the  conduct  of 
these  individuals  and  the  conditions  of 
bond  and  either  Umit  their  movements 
or,  if  warranted,  revoke  the  bond. 

My  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  asks 
him  to  seek  the  remedies  afforded  by  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  sec- 
tion 3043  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  return  those  involved  in  breaches  of 
the  peace  following  conviction  to  show 
cause  why  bail  should  not  be  revoked  or 
increased  or  why  other  limitations  of 
movement  should  not  be  imposed  on 
them.  The  text  of  my  letter  follows: 

Mat  S,  1970. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchkll, 
17.5.  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ms.  ATToaNkT  Oskxral:  I  am  writing 
to  urge  that  the  Department  of  Justice  take 
Immediate  measures  to  review  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Chicago  7  were  admitted  to 
ball  in  the  light  of  activities  In  which  they 
are  engaging,  and  have  engaged,  since  their 
admission  to  ball. 

In  recent  days  Doembers  of  the  so-called 
Chicago  7,  free  under  bond  following  trial 
and  conviction  and  pending  appeal,  have  ap- 
peared In  various  places  across  the  country, 
apparently  Inciting  mob  action  of  a  charac- 
ter which  led  to  their  original  arrest  and 
trial.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  It 
Is  no  less  than  a  mockery  of  our  judicial 
system  that  persons  who  stand  convicted  of 
crossing  State  lines  to  Incite  to  riot  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  play  active  roles 
In  organizing  disruptions  of  the  same  char- 
acter for  which  they  were  so  recently  con- 
victed. 

The  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  Sec- 
tion 3043  of  Title  18,  U.S.  Code,  appear  to 
afford  adequate  remedy  to  return  those  In- 
volved In  such  breaches  of  the  peace  follow- 
ing conviction,  to  show  cause  why  ball  should 
not  be  revoked  or  increased,  or  other  security 
and  limitations  placed  upon  their  movement 
and  appearance  as  may  be  necessary. 

Tour  efforts  in  this  respect.  I  am  certain, 
will  be  applauded  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  particularly  by 
those  whose  property  and  person  are  endan- 
gered by  the  activities  of  such  Individuals. 
Prompt  action  In  this  respect  will,  moreover, 
in  some  degree  not  only  serve  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  and  respect  for  law,  but  also 
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to  reduce  the  Increasing  violations  of  law 
with  which  our  country  Is  plagued. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RiCHAKD    H.    ICHORO, 

Chairman. 


WORK    ON    RESTORING    HISTORIC 
WILCOX  HOUSE  PROCEEDS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago.  Congress  approved  legisla- 
tion I  sponsored  to  preserve  the  historic 
Ansley  Wilcox  home  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

It  was  in  the  Wilcox  mansion  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  President  following  the  assas- 
sination of  President  William  McKinley 
in  1901. 

Congress  appropriated  $250,000  toward 
acquisition  of  the  site  and  an  additional 
$50,000  toward  restoration. 

Work  on  the  restoration  is  proceed- 
ing nicely  and  sponsors  now  hope  to 
have  the  building  restored  said  refur- 
bished so  it  can  be  opened  to  the  public 
next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  a  progress  report  from  the 
May  3  edition  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  : 

1971  Opening  in  Sight  i^r  Anslet  Wilcox 

Mansion  as  U.S.  Landmark 

(ByBetty  J.  Ott) 

If  all  goes  well  In  the  next  few  months, 
the  Ansley  Wilcox  Mansion  will  open  some- 
time In  1971  as  a  national  landmark,  accord- 
ing to  Walter  8.  Dunn,  director  of  the  But- 
falo   and   Erie  County   Historical   Society. 

The  necessary  historic  writings  of  the 
mansion  were  approved  last  week  by  the 
federal  government.  Plans  for  the  restoration 
and  rehabilitation  are  being  worked  on  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Inaugural  Site  Foundation. 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site 
Foundation,  created  In  March  of  1967  to 
help  preserve  the  Wilcox  Mansion  on  Dela- 
ware Ave.  as  a  national  shrine,  now  feels 
that  plans  can  go  full  speed  ahead  toward 
completion  of  the  restoration. 

Of  the  $80,000  required  to  be  raised  by 
local  and  private  contributors,  a  total  of 
t52367.74  has  been  realized,  according  to 
Prank  D.  Leavers,  treasurer  of  the  founda- 
tion. Mr.  Leavers  Is  confident  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  In  raising  che  $27,000 
balance. 

The  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  the 
Wilcox  Mansion,  a  Greek  revival-type  home 
built  In  1832,  Is  a  pilot  program.  It  marks 
the  first  time  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  have  contributed  funds  for  the 
preservation  of  a  national  landmark. 

DONATIONS  HELP 

The  Federal  government  has  authorized 
$50,000  for  the  restoration,  contingent  on 
local  financial  aid.  The  New  York  State 
Historic  Trust  appropriated  $87,000  for  res- 
toration in  April  of  1968.  The  Junior  League 
of  Buffalo  Inc.  has  pledged  $50,000  for  the 
mansion's  restoration. 

The  league  also  formed  the  Wilcox  Com- 
mittee to  research  and  help  with  aqulsltlons 
of  authentic  Interior  furnishing  of  the  home. 
Mrs.  John  M.  MondTort  is  committee  chair- 
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man  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Rath  Jr.  Is  pub- 
licity chairman. 

When  the  mansion  Is  ready  for  visitors. 
league  members  will  serve  as  guides  wear- 
ing period  costumes.  The  library  of  the 
mansion  will  be  the  only  room  restored  to 
Its  original  state  at  this  time. 

Another  area  of  the  home  will  oe  used 
for  orientation  and  another  will  be  equipped 
with  exhibits  planned  and  executed  by  the 
Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Montfort,  secretary  of  the  Inaugural 
Site  Foundation,  has  assisted  with  the  legal 
matters  of  the  Wilcox  Mansion  since  1967. 
His  original  involvement  was  stimulated  by 
the  late  Owen  B.  Augspurger,  then  president 
of  the  HUtorlcal  Society.  Mr.  Augspurger  was 
one  of  the  major  promoters  In  the  pushing 
of  the  purchase  of  the  site  by  the  federal 
government. 

EARLIER    EFFORT    FAILED 

The  Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  co. 
had  acquired  title  to  the  mansion  and  prop- 
erty in  1964.  Mr.  Montlort  assisted  In  the  sale 
of  the  property  to  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  $250.- 
000  on  Dec.  1.  1969. 

An  earlier  campaign  to  preserve  the  prop- 
erty In  1935  failed.  Oliver  and  Kathryn  Law- 
rence, who  were  living  In  the  Wilcox  home 
at  the  time,  purchased  the  property  frwn 
the  Dexter  P.  Rumsey  estate  In  1947  for 
$62,000  and  operated  It  as  the  Kathryn 
Lawrence  Tea  Room  until  1961  when  It  was 
leased  to  the  Benderson  Development  Co. 

Dexter  P.  Rumsey  had  purchased  the  man- 
sion m  1883  from  Alfred  and  Juliet  BeU  for 
$36,500  as  a  wedding  gUt  for  hU  daughter, 
Mary  Grace  Rumsey,  who  was  the  bride  of 
Ansley  Wilcox,  a  young  local  attorney. 

When  Mr.  Rumsey  died,  on  April  5,  1906, 
the  property  was  bequeathed  to  Mary  Grace 
Rumsey  Wilcox  for  her  lifetime  use.  When 
Mrs.  Wilcox  died  Nov.  9,  1910,  the  property 
was  deeded  back  to  the  Dexter  P.  Rumsey 
estate  until  the  Lawrence  family  purchased 
It  •  •  *  show  there  have  been  13  owners  of  the 
landslte  since  1809.  The  first  deed  for  the 
property  sold  for  $232.50. 

riTTINO  ORIGINAL   SHUTTERS 

O.  W.  Shelgren  Jr.,  a  local  architect  was 
appointed  architect  for  the  rebuUdlng  and 
rehabUltatlon  of  the  mansion  by  the 
foundation. 

Mr.  Shelgren  Is  anxious  to  fit  some  of  the 
original  shutters  from  the  home  that  were 
recently  returned  to  friends  in  Amherst  by 
Oliver  Poppenberg  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Poppenberg,  related  to  the  former 
ovimer,  Oliver  Lawrence,  had  taken  the  shut- 
ters as  a  sentimental  reminder  of  the  land- 
mark. When  he  heard  about  the  restoration 
he  decided  to  return  them. 

O.  Rundle  GUbert,  a  well  known  New  York 
auctioneer,  formerly  of  Buffalo,  was  In  Buf- 
falo recently  with  Mrs.  Gilbert  to  handle  the 
Studio  Arena  aucUon.  The  Gilberts  were 
gueeta  of  their  long-time  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurance  L.  Hurd  at  "Shaker  House"  in 
East  Aurora. 

Mr.  Gilbert  had  not  only  handled  the  auc- 
tion of  the  estates  of  Ansley  WUcox  and  Tru- 
man Avery  In  1935,  but  was  auctioneer  for 
the  Albright  estate  In  1934— Mrs.  Hurd  Is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  J.  Albright. 

DEVELOP    PERIOD    DISPLAYS 

An  18  karat  gold  engraved  key-wind  watch 
that  belonged  to  Mr.  Albright — a  gift  from 
the  Canadian  company  of  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp.  In  1901 — ^has  been  given  by  Mrs. 
Hurd  to  the  Historical  Society.  The  watch 
may  be  used  as  a  period  piece  In  the  mansion 
exhibit. 

The  Hurds  are  also  donating  a  blue  and 
white  Staffordshire  plate  designed  with  eight 
scenes  depleting  the  highlights  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  life. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  while  he  was  In  Buffalo,  mean- 
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while,  recalled  the  1935  auction  and  remem- 
bered that  Mrs.  Leona  Dworzanowskl  of  Ham- 
burg had  purchased  a  bronze  lamp  base  that 
had  been  In  the  Wilcox  library.  Mrs.  Dwor- 
zanowskl bought  the  lamp  without  a  shade. 
But  Mr.  Gilbert  says  the  lamp  probably  was 
from  the  Tiffany  Studio  and  the  shade  should 
be  of  pierced  brass  over  either  pale  green 
or  yellow  glass. 

Mrs.  Dworzanowskl  has  sold  the  lamp  to 
the  Allentown  VUlage  Society  and  has  do- 
nated to  the  Historical  Society  two  plctiires 
of  Dexter  P.  Rumsey,  one  of  which  will  be 
used  in  the  library  of  the  Wilcox  Mansion. 

The  Allentovra  VlUage  Society  is  assisting 
with  the  restoration  of  the  original  furnish- 
ings of  the  WUcox  site.  Flnley  R.  Green,  Jr.. 
treasurer  of  the  Village  Society,  purchased 
the  lamp  from  Mrs.  Dworzanowskl  to  help 
with  the  restoration. 

SOCIETY    AIDS    RESTORATION 

Mr.  Green's  grandfather,  the  late  Flnley  H. 
Greene,  was  the  public  relations  secretary  of 
the  Pan  American  Exposition.  It  was  at  this 
event  that  President  McKinley  was  assassi- 
nated. On  Sept.  14.  1901.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  inaugurated  as  president  In  the  library 
of  the  WUcox  Mansion.  Roosevelt,  a  close 
friend  of  Ansley  WUcox.  borrowed  the 
owner's  frock  coat  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
as  president.  The  coat  later  was  given  to  the 
HUtorlcal  Society. 

Perhaps  when  Buffalonlans  are  doing  their 
spring  cleaning  they  wlU  think  of  spring 
face- lifting  for  the  WUcox  Mansion.  Keep  In 
mind  when  cleaning  atUcs,  cellars,  old  chests 
or  trunks,  that  there  might  be  something 
of  hUtorlc  value  hidden  among  the  treasures. 

The  Historical  Society,  the  site  Foundation 
and  the  WUcox  Committee  are  anxious  to 
work  with  any  club,  organization  or  individ- 
ual who  wants  to  help  vrith  funds  or  services 
in  the  awakening  of  a  historic  home  that 
has  weathered  and  won  a  battle  to  survive. 
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mission  to  coUege.  Hopefully  this  will 
spread  to  the  cities  In  which  these  cam- 
puses are  located.  With  sufficient  citizen 
involvement  and  prodding  from  local  and 
state  officials  this  problem  can  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

The  project  was  originated  by  Phi 
Chapter  of  APO  which  is  located  at 
Syracuse  University.  They  will  soon  pub- 
lish both  a  guide  to  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity campus  telling  people  exactly 
what  to  expect  and  also  a  handbook 
showing  how  such  a  project  can  be  run 
and  the  extent  of  the  problem.  When 
they  started  this,  they  had  only  great 
hopes.  Today,  with  the  backing  of  many 
pubUc  officials,  there  is  a  chance  for  suc- 
cess The  millions  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple may  well  owe  these  students  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude. 

HANNA  POLL  SHOWS  VERY  FEW 
SUPPORT  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


HELPING  THE  HANDICAPPED 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
flight  of  stairs  may  be  nothing  to  a  fortu- 
nate person  but  it  is  higher  than  Mount 
Everest  to  someone  in  a  wheelchair.  Be- 
cause we  have  knowingly  practiced  a 
form  of  discrimination  in  the  construc- 
tion of  our  private  and  public  buildings 
many  millions  of  Americans  are  unable 
to  fully  contribute  their  talents  and 
energies  to  society. 

Our  buildings  are  full  of  these  archi- 
tectural barriers — out-of -reach  drinking 
fountains  and  telephones,  narrow  door- 
ways, high  curbs— and  they  say  "Dis- 
abled or  Handicapped  Not  Welcome"; 
not  welcome  to  pursue  a  normal  life  in 
business,  vocation,  education,  social,  and 
recreational  activities. 

Across  the  Nation,  there  are  groups 
which  have  attempted  to  attack  this 
problem;  in  many  cities  there  are  archi- 
tectural barrier  committees.  But  there 
has  never  been  a  national  attack.  This 
December,  at  the  national  convention  of 
Alpha  Phi  Omega  NaUonal  Service  Fra- 
ternity, there  will  be  a  proposal  which 
would  make  architectural  barriers  a 
project  for  all  of  their  527  chapters.  The 
goals  would  be  to  find,  eliminate,  and  pre- 
vent such  barriers  in  campus  buildings. 
This  would  at  least  enable  aU  Americans 
to  receive  the  same  consideration  for  ad- 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  today  a  summary  of  a 
mail  poll  I  conducted  in  my  congression^ 
district  during  March  and  April.  The  poU 
dealt  with  five  issues— Vietnam,  the  en- 
vironment, education  financing,  infla- 
tion, and  drug  abuse. 

Since  I  am  attaching  a  summary  of  the 
results,  it  is  not  necessar>'  for  me  to  go 
into  extensive  elaboration  on  how  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  my  constituency 
feels  on  these  five  issues.  There  is  one 
item,  however,  which  does  deserve  special 
notice. 

The  poll  clearly  shows  tremendous  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  administra- 
tion's economic  policies.  Approximately 
35,000  residents  of  my  district  responded 
to  the  questionnaire,  with  only  12  percent 
favoring  the  present  high -interest,  tight- 
money  policies  designed  to  control  infia- 
Uon.  Most  of  the  respondents  either  fa- 
vored volimtary  or  formal  wage,  credit, 
and  price  controls.  Interestingly  enough 
only  a  small  percentage  thought  cuts  in 
Federal  expenditures  would  substantially 
control  Inflation.  The  people  want  more 
decisive  action  on  inflation.  They  are 
tired  of  the  present  policies  and  the  hol- 
low rhetoric. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  pomt  regard- 
ing this  mail  px)ll.  I  prepared  the  poll  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Cortelyou. 
an  opinion  poll  expert  who  has  made  his 
services  available  to  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers at  no  cost.  The  success  of  my  recent 
poll,  and  it  has  been  the  most  successful 
one  I  have  ever  conducted,  is  largely  due 
to  Dr.  Cortelyou.  He  is  concerned,  and  I 
share  his  concern,  that  the  Congress  has 
no  real  mechanism  providing  it  ui>-to- 
date,  accurate  information  on  views  of 
local  constituencies.  Although  a  number 
of  Members  do  send  out  questionnaires, 
quite  often  the  response  is  small,  and  be- 
cause we  send  out  these  rolls  independ- 
ently of  one  another  we  have  no  basis 
under  which  to  compare  results. 
This  is  most  unfortunate.  The  Con- 
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gress  is  being  accused  of  n)t  being  re- 
sponsive. One  reason  this  accusation  has 
some  validity  is  our  inadequate  and  al- 
most nonexistent  methods  f  6r  determin- 
ing what  our  corvstituencies  think. 

Dr.  Cortelyou  is  trying  to  40  something 
about  these  pitiful  circumstances.  He  be- 
lieves, as  do  I,  that  Congressmen  should 
make  every  effort  to  open  a  meaningful 
exchange  of  views  witJi  tlieir  constit- 
uencies. Frequent  careful  polling  is  an 
excellent  mechanism.  Almost  twice  the 
number  of  residents  of  my  di  strict  partic- 
ipated in  this  poll  as  opposed  to  question- 
naires I  have  sent  out  in  previous  years. 
The  large  sample  was  given  lo  Dr.  Cortel- 
you who  expertly  analyzed  it  and  pro- 
vided me  with  an  accurate  and  detailed 
readout  of  the  views  of  a  ve  ^r  large  por- 
tion of  my  district. 

His  efforts  have  convinced  me  of  the 
importance  of  polling  my  listrict  on  a 
continuing  basis,  not  once  a  year,  but 
many  times  during  a  year.  I  lam  also  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  crfeating  a  ma- 
jor mail  poll  coordinating  eltort  for  Con- 
gress in  which  all  local  poll4  can  be  con- 
tinually analyzed  and  pasied  along  to 
each  Member.  Perhaps  we  can  develop  a 
program  where  polls  can  be  prepared  on 
a  cocHJerative  basis  so  tha;  the  results 
from  each  district,  when  JUt  together, 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  national  thinking. 

Dr.  Cortelyou  is  making  n  great  effort 
on  behalf  of  opening  needed  lines  of 
communications  between  c  anstituencies 
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and  their  Representatives.  He  deserves 
our  recognition  and  our  support. 
The  results  of  the  poll  follow : 
Poll  conducted  by  Congressman  Richard  T. 
Hanna 

I.    TOTAI,    RISPONSE 

[Percentage  total  response) 

A.  The  Vietnam  war  still  continues,  al- 
though at  a  reduced  level  ot  American  casu- 
al tie*. 

1.  We  should  continue  to  follow  the 
President's  plan  of  disengaging  from 
the  war -- *0 

2.  We  should  disengage  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  President  Is  pursuing 18 

3.  We  should  withdraw  all  troops  now..     13 

4.  We  should  Increase  our  strength  and 
win  a  mlllttuy  victory 27 

5.  No   response 2 

B.  A  nvimber  of  proposals  will  be  of- 
fered to  protect  our  environment. 

1.  We  should  double  Federal  funds  now 
available  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment  - - 3 

2.  We  should  strongly  penalize  those 
who  pollute  the  environment 32 

3.  We  should  not  take  any  action  that 
would  be  too  costly  or  Imjjede  the 
progress  of  Industry 5 

4.  Both  number  one  and  two  should  be 
implemented   now 60 

5.  No  response 1 

C.  Education,  like  everything  else  today, 
coats  more.  The  alternatives  available  for 
financing  increasing  education  costs  are: 

1.  Local  property  taxes  should  be  In- 
creased        2 

II.  RESPONSE  BY  PARTY 
II  n  percent] 
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2.  We  should  reduce  our  commitment  to 
education   20 

3.  State  taxes  should  be  raised  and  the 
funds  sjjent  on  education 10 

4.  The  Federal  Government  should  re- 
order Its  spending  priorities  enabling 
It  to  commit  more  money  to  educa- 
tion  60 

5.  Federal  taxes  should  be  raised  and 
the  money  spent  on  education 3 

6.  No  response 6 

D.  Inflation  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  do- 
mestic problems.  A  number  of  alternatives 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  have  been  pro- 
posed. 

1.  We  should  continue  the  present  tight- 
money,   high-interest   rate   policy 12 

2.  The  Ctongress  should  cut  Federal  ex- 
pendltiires  below  the  President's  re- 
quest         22 

3.  Private  corporate  borrowing  for  expan- 
sion should  be  voluntarily  discour- 
aged, credit  controls  should  be  Imple- 
mented, and  labor  should  be  asked  to 
reduce  wage  demands 27 

4.  The  President  should  ask  for  wage 
and  price  controls 84 

5.  No    response 8 

X.  Drug  abuse  by  people  of  all  ages  con- 
tinues to  rise  at  an  alarming  rate. 

1.  Stricter  law  enforcement  is  required.    28 

2.  A  crash  education  program  on  the 
dangers  of  unregulated  drug  use  must 

be  initiated  Immediately 13 

3.  More  funds  must  be  Invested  In  ac- 
curate   research ..— —  8 

4.  All  of  the  above. 52 

5.  No   response 2 
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our  environment: 
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be  too  costly  or  impede  the  growth  ol 
Industry 
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4.  The  Federal  Government  should  reorder 

its  spending  priorities  enabling  it  to 

commit  more  money  to  education 74  51  79 

5.  Federal  taxes  should  be  raised  and  the 

money  spent  on  education    6  1  4 

D.  Inflation  a  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic 

problems  A  number  ot  alternatives  tor  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  have  been  proposed: 

1.  We  should  continue  the  present  tight 

money,  high  interest  rate  policy 8  15  21 

2.  The  Congress  should  cut  Federal  expend- 

itures below  the  President's  request   .  23  24  21 

3.  Private  corporate  borrowing  for  expan- 

sion should  be  voluntarily  discouraged, 
credilcontrols  should  be  implemented, 
and  labor  should  be  asked  to  reduce 
wage  demands '9  30  25 

4.  The  President  should  ask  lor  wage  and 

price  controls 43  29  29 

E.  Drug  abuse  by  people  ol  all  ages  continues  to 

rise  at  an  alarming  rate. 

1.  Stricter  law  enlorcemeni  is  required 23  33  w 

2.  A  crash  education  program  on  the  dan- 

gers of  unregulated  drug  use  must  be 

initiated  immediately 11  *  '' 

3.  More  funds  must  be  invested  in  accurate 

research 7  1  zl 

4.  All  of  the  above S8  55  38 
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4.  Both  No.  1  and  2  should  be  implement- 
ed now -■■- 

C  Education,  like  everything  else  today,  costs 
more.  The  alternatives  available  for  financing 
increasing  education  costs  are: 

1.  Local  property  taxes  should  be  increased. 

2.  We  should  reduce  our  commitment  to 

education -- v"'"j";l"" 

3.  State  taxes  should  be  raised  and  the 

funds  spent  on  education.. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  should  re-order 

its  spending  priorities  enabling  it  to 
commit  more  money  to  education.. 

5.  Federal  taxes  should  be  raised  and  the 

money  spent  on  education -  - 

D    Inflation  is  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic 

problems.  A  number  of  alternatives  for  dealing 

with  the  problem  have  been  proposed: 

1   We  should  continue  the  present  tight 

money,  high  interest  rate  policy 
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2  The  Congress  should  cut  Federal  expend- 

itures below  the  President's  request... 

3  Private  corporate  borrowing  for  expan- 

sion should  be  voluntarily  discouraged, 
credit  controls  should  be  implemented, 
and  labor  should  be  asked  to  reduce 

wage  demands -- --- 

4,  The  President  should  ask  for  wage  and 

price  controls .- -  - 

E.  Drug  abuse  by  people  of  all  ages  continues  to 
rise  at  an  alarming  rate. 
1   Stricter  law  enforcement  is  required 

2.  A  crash  education  program  on  the  dangers 

ot  unregulated  drug  use  must  be  ini- 
tiated immediately - 

3.  More  funds  must  be  invested  in  accurate 

research 

4.  All  Of  the  above 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUtTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  of  tragic  turmoU 
and  dissent,  many  Americans  often  hesi- 
tate adding  their  names  and  support  to 
the  growing  number  of  citizens  who  op- 
pose some  of  our  national  policies.  As  a 
reason  for  such  hesitation,  they  cite  fears 
of  social  and/or  economic  stigma  if  they 
were  to  speak  out. 

I  am  saddened  that  certain  elements 
within  our  society  are  so  afraid  of  re- 
sponsible dissent  that  they  act  so  as  to 
cause  those  fears  and  thereby  limit  valid 
criticism  and  opinions.  This  Nation  was 
founded  by  responsible  citizens  who  saw 
that  orderly  dissent  was  the  initial 
means  of  bringing  about  essential 
changes  in  Grovemment. 

There  cannot  be  freedom  without  re- 
sponsible dissent,  and  the  surest  way  to 
get  repression  and  tyranny  is  by  stifling 
such  dissent. 

I  say  these  words  today  because  I  have 
recently  been  sent  a  copy  of  an  impres- 
sive statement  along  these  lines  by  the 
Peninsula  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  The  committee 
Issued  a  policy  statement  entitled 
"Working  Americans  and  Responsible 
Dissent"  and  I  wish  to  go  on  record  com- 
pletely supporting  that  statement. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  extremely  timely 
message,  and  I  now  Insert  the  statement 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

WORKINO    AMKRICANS    AND    RESPONSIBLB    DIS- 
SENT:    A    STATEBtENT    OF    POLICY 

The  growing  public  debate  by  people  of 
all  political  persuasions  over  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  dramatized  the  Inalienable  Ameri- 
can right  of  responsible  criticism  of  govern- 
mental policy.  Furthermore,  most  citizens 
would  agree  that  substantially  all  dissenting 
Americans  are  acting  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
Ideals  of  their  country. 

Many  working  Americans,  however,  while 
desiring  to  express  their  own  personal  be- 
liefs, are  afraid  to  do  so  for  fear  of  adverse 
repercussions  grom  their  actions.  In  par- 
ticular, most  working  Americans  do  not  fear 
repercussions  from  their  actions.  In  par- 
overt  reprlsaU,  such  as  losing  their  Jobs, 
as  much  as  they  fear  the  covert  and 
long  term  reprisals  involved  with  court- 
ing   the    displeasure    of    their    colleagues. 


employers,  or  the  government.  Speclflca  ly. 
they  are  unsure  of  their  employer  s  attitude 
toward  dissent  and  their  fear  Is  based  on  the 
lack  of  an  employer  statement  of  policy.  By 
the  same  token,  management  generally  de- 
sires to  be  apolitical,  not  realizing  that  an 
atmosphere  where  people  are  uncertain  of 
their  right  to  speak  out  Is  Inherently  poUt- 

leal 

In  light  of  these  problems,  we  ask  re- 
sponsible management  to  advise  their  em- 
ployees that  there  will  be  no  employment 
repercussions  due  to  responsible  dissent.  We 
further  ask  that,  regardless  of  their  own 
political  views,  responsible  management  sup- 
port the  following  propositions : 

1  It  is  an  inalienable  American  right  to 
express  ones  political  views  in  a  responsi- 
ble manner  without  fear  of  reprUal. 

2  The  fact  that  an  Individual  works  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  the  government  dc)es 
not  Imply  that  he  has  abrogated  his  right 
of  responsible  dissent. 

3  Every  employing  organization  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  Its  employees  to  ensure  that 
they  are  aware  of  all  relevant  organizational 
policies,  that  these  policies  do  not  Infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  the  employees,  and  that 
responsible  dissent,  whether  or  not  It  agrees 
with  organizational  objectives,  will  not  be 
stiaed  m  any  manner. 


LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  left-wing  In  this  country  have 
been  using  a  quote  attributed  to  Hitler 
as  a  stick  with  which  to  beat  the  heads 
of  those  who  advocate  law  and  order. 

Of  course,  for  those  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  the  Third  Reich,  It  should 
be  obvious  that  Adolph  Hitler  would 
have  been  the  last  person  to  advocate 
law  and  order.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think 
it  is  Important  to  note  that  John  Lofton, 
writing  In  the  April  21,  1970.  issue  of 
National  Review,  has  laid  to  rest  the 
liberals'  claims  that  the  advocacy  of  law 
and  order  was  one  of  Hitler's  paramount 
aims. 

Mr.  Lofton's  article  follows: 
ABOtrr  That  Hitlkk  Qitot« 
(By  Jotin  D.  Lofton.  Jr.) 

Since  Supreme  Court  Justice  WUllam  O. 
Douglas  has  leaned  heavily  on  It  In  his  latest 
book.   Points   of   ReheUion,   and   both   the 


Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Washington  Post 
chose  to  lead  with  It  In  their  reviews  of  that 
book  It  seems  that  now  Is  as  good  as  any 
time  to  lay  to  rest  an  apocryphal  Hitler  quote 
which  has  been  repeated  by  such  disparate 
individuals  as  black  oomedlan-poUtlcUn 
Dick  Gregory  and  conservative  Chicago  Trib- 
une columnist  Walter  Trohan. 
The   questionable   quote   goes   something 

Uke  this:  .     .    ., 

"The  streets  of  our  covintry  are  in  turmoU. 
The  vmlversltles  are  filled  with  students  re- 
beUtng  and  rloUng.  CommunUts  are  seeking 
to  destroy  our  country.  Russia  Is  threatening 
us  with  her  might  and  the  «PU^"f  *«^*f 
danger.  Yes,  danger  from  within  and  with- 
out We  need  law  and  order." 

■The  speaker  is  said  to  be  Adolph  Hitler, 
the  time  1932,  the  place,  Hamburg. 

The  first  mention  of  the  quote  seems  to 
have  been  In  the  "Trade  Winds"  column 
of  Jerome  Beatty  Jr.  In  the  May  17,  1969 
Satvirday  Review.  A  check  virtth  Beatty  re- 
veals that  he  got  the  quote  from  a  monthly 
newsletter  edited  by  Dixon  Gayer,  a  profes- 
sor of  Journalism  at  California  State  Col- 
lege at  Long  Beach.  Gayer  got  the  quote 
from  a  Professor  Leroy  Hardy  In  that 
school's  Political  Science  Department  who 
said  that  he  had  copied  the  quotation  from 
the  office  door  of  Professor  Larry  Adams  of 
the  PoUtlcal  Science  Department  at  the  ^- 
verslty  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara.  Pro- 
fessor Adams  is  unable  to  remember  where  he 
obtained  the  original  quote. 

The  next  mention  of  the  quote  was  some- 
time in  mid-July  of  last  year.  In  an  editorial 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register.  They  got  it. 
they  said,  from  Senator  Edmund  Muskle. 
who  made  the  statement  In  a  speech  before 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. And  where  did  Muskle  get  It? 

It  was  originally  broiight  to  my  attenUon 
by  a  very  reputable  personal  friend  who  had 
cupped  It  out  of  a  pubUcatlon  last  winter. 
Both  he  and  I  had  no  reason  to  question  its 
authenticity.  My  staff  has  been  working  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  In  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  original  source  of  the  quote.  Al- 
though they  have  found  similar  statements 
by  Hitler  In  the  early  1930's.  they  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  exact  source.  I  regret 
this  situation. 

And  indeed  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
not  been  able  to  turn  up  anything  despite  a 
careful  search  through:  The  MacmiUan  Book 
of  Proverbs.  Maxims  and  Famous  Phrases; 
The  Home  Book  of  QuoteUons;  Bartletfs 
Familiar  QuoteUons;  the  Oxford  DlcUonary 
of  Quotetlons,  among  others.  Also  searched 
were  several  books  relating  speclficaUy  to 
HlUer:  Reden  des  FUhrers,  1922-1946;  Reden 
und  Proklamatlonen,  1932-1945;  Hitler's 
Speeches.  1922-1939;  Hitler's  Words.  1922- 
1943;  Hitler:  A  study  in  Tyranny;  and  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich. 

The  Library  even  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
tact two  HlUer  scholars.  William  L.  Shlper 
and   Dr.   WUllam   AUen   of   Wayne   Unlver- 
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slty's  History  Department,  a  i  peclallst  on 
Nazi  Germany.  Shlrer  mentk  ned  having 
heard  the  Hitler  quote  In  question  but  was 
unable  to  authenticate  It.  Ditto  Dr.  Allen, 
who  said  that  the  statement  wa  i  not  typical 
of  Hitler  In  that  It  was  too  concise.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  since  It  was  tl  e  Nazis  who 
were  Instigating  and  perpetual  ng  the  dis- 
orders. Hitler  probably  would  not  have 
brought  them  up. 

This  would  be  as  If  Chicago  £  even  Lawyer 
William  Kuntsler  were  publlclf  to  lament 
the  current  attack  on  our  judicial  system 
and  cite  as  proof  of  this  the  be  lavlor  of  the 
defendants  In  the  recent  Conspl  racy  trial. 
Other  purveyors  of  the  quot<  Include: 
The  United  Auto  Worker's  pubUcatlon. 
SoUdarlty.  which  got  the  quo;e  from  the 
Wayne  State  University.  Blark  Panther- 
controlled  student  newspaper.  The  South 
End. 

Conservative  Chicago  Trlbui  e  columnist 
Walter  Trohan,  who  picked  the  tem  up  frcnn 
a  Catholic  pubUcatlon.  the  Nitlonal  Reg- 
ister. The  Register  which  used  ithe  quote  In 
the  shape  of  a  bayonet  In  a  full-^age  graphic. 
was  challenged  on  Its  authentlfclty  by  Twin 
Circle  publisher  Dale  Francis  afld  Anally  ad- 
mitted to  Its  bogusness.  The  source  for  It 
couldn't  be  found.  Trohan  subsequently 
wrote  another  column  on  the  phonlness  of 
the  quote,  but  warned  against  "preoccupa- 
tion with  law  and  order"  filling  us  with  such 
terror  that  we  would  Joyouslj  "accept  the 
claims  of  false  prophets." 

Comedlan-polltlclan  Dick  Ciregory,  who 
appeared  on  the  Merv  Griffin  iihow  and  led 
off  with  the  quote  embellishing  It  with  an 
additional  six  lines: 

"Yes.  without  law  and  ord«  r  our  nation 
cannot  survive.  And  we  shall  re  store  law  and 
order.  We  shall  by  law  and  order  be  re- 
spected among  the  nations  cf  the  world. 
Without  law  and  order  our  lepubllc  shall 
fall." 

Gregory  went  on  to  warn  igalnst  "law- 
and-order"  candidates: 

And  this  Is  the  frightening  th  ng  about  the 
type  of  campaigns  [sic]  tt  afs  running 
across  the  cotmtry  on  law-an<  -order  Issues, 
you  know.  When  wlli  It  end,  yoii  know,  when 
you  start  voting  strictly  from  a  law-and- 
order  Issue.  We  end  up  foUowjlng  the  same 
boat  that  Nazi  Germany  followed. 
Show  host  Griffin  agreed. 
(In  all  fairness.  It  should  l«  noted  that 
the  agreement  here  was  not  u  lanlmous  and 
another  Griffin  guest,  Orson  liean.  was  ap- 
plauded when  he  replied  to  Oregory:  "I'm 
not  afraid  of  the  politicians;  I'm  afraid  of 
being  mugged.") 

Atlanta  Constitution  columiost  Hal  Gullll- 
ver  has  never  disclosed  wheije  he  got  the 
quote.  Washington  Poet  colui^nist  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  apologized  for  being  such  a 
"poopout."  and  said  that  he  vaguely  remem- 
bered the  Hitler  quote  but  n4ver  keeps  the 
material  he  uses  for  a  columti  longer  than 
be  needs  to  write  It.  "Otherwise,  I'd  have 
to  move  out  of  my  apartment]"  he  declared. 
As  Nazi  Minister  of  Propsjganda  Joseph 
Ooebbels  said :  "It  is  my  task  to  provide  the 
naively  credulous  with  the  Arguments  for 
what  they  think  and  wish,  biit  which  they 
are  unable  to  formulate  andi  verify  them- 
selvea."  1 

With  the  current  circulation  being  given 
the  bastard  Hitler  law-and-arder  quote.  It 
would  appear  that  this  task  hu  been  passed 
on. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

women  graduate  from  high  school  In  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, it  is  my  privilege  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  achievement  by  letter  and 
by  sending  them  a  copy  of  "The  Ameri- 
can's Creed."  These  young  grawluates  will 
soon  be  accepting  their  places  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  and  leaders  of  our 
community  and  the  Nation.  This  year,  I 
am  especially  proud  to  personally  write 
each  graduate,  by  way  of  an  Individual 
letter,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  "The 
Americans  Creed,"  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  May  11,  1970. 

Dear    :     CongratulaUons    on    your 

graduation ! 

This  Is  a  significant  occasion  .  .  .  one 
which  you  will  always  remember  with  pride. 
May  yoxir  diploma  be  the  key  that  opens  the 
door  to  a  wonderful  futtire. 

As  a  memento  of  this  milestone,  I  am 
enclosing  The  American's  Creed  which  has 
a  special  message  for  all  of  us.  I  hope  this 
Creed  will  prove  an  inspiration  and  a  guide 
as  you  start  on  a  new  Journey  In  life. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  continue 
your  quest  for  knowledge,  and  I  am  sending 
you  a  pamphlet  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, In  the  event  It  might  be  of  Inter^t 
to  you  or  your  friends.  V 

As  your  Congressman,  If  I  can  ever  wr 
helpful  to  you  In  any  way,  please  feel  free 
to  get  In  touch  with  me. 

Best  wishes  for  every  success  and  all  the 
good  things  that  life  can  bring. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  H.   QTni.i,EN. 

Thb  American's  Creed 
(By  William  Tyler  Page) 
I  beUeve  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Jxist  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy m  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  Inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sac- 
rificed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
Country  to  love  It;  to  support  Ita  constitu- 
tion; to  obey  Its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag;  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Presented  to  with  congratulations 

upon  High  School  graduation.  May  the  future 
bring  you  success,  happiness,  and  achieve- 
ment In  the  highest  Ideals  of  American 
citizenship. 

James  H.  Quillen, 
Member  of  Congress,  First  District,  Ten- 
nessee. 


May  7,  1970 


STRENGTHENING  OUR  EXPLOSIVE 
LAWS 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRB3KNTATIVBa 

Thursday.  May  7, 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  each  year 
as  thousands  of  fine  young  men  and 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAnVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  every 
State  has  laws  making  the  illegal  use 
of  explosives  a  crime,  too  few  States 
have  adequate  comprehensive  statutes 
to  effectively  control  and  regulate  the 
sale  of  explosives.  Regarded  sis  the  wea- 
pon of  ultimate  terror,  the  bomb  Is  fast 
becoming  the  main  weapon  employed  by 
the  far  left  and  other  radicals  who  pro- 
test the  "establishment." 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  small  factions  and 
mihtant  groups  use  dangerous  explo- 
sives to  threaten  lives  and  property  in 
several  States,  then  I  feel  It  Is  time  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  a  firm 
stand  to  protect  the  public  from  such 
dangerous  acts. 

I  have  moved  in  this  direction  by  in- 
troducing two  bills  today  which  tighten 
our  Federal  explosive  laws.  They  attempt 
to  thwart  the  increasing  frequency  of 
bombings  in  our  major  cities  which  re- 
sulted in  a  400-percent  increase  in  bomb- 
ings over  the  past  decade  in  New  York 
City  alone.  In  March  of  this  year  police 
found  14  bombs  and  recorded  over  2,000 
bomb  threats  in  New  York  City.  This 
pattern  is  repeated  throughout  the 
United  States  in  other  cities  such  as 
Seattle.  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

Designed  as  an  anticrime  measure,  the 
first  bill  amends  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  an  effective  and  force- 
ful definition  of  explosives.  By  including 
explosives  under  the  prohibited  uses  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  and  by  requiring  the 
licensing  of  importers,  manufacturers, 
distributors,  and  dealers  of  explosives, 
the  bill  establishes  controls  for  the  sale 
of  explosives  that  are  similar  to  the  con- 
trols on  firearms  and  ammimitions 
under  the  Gun  Control  Act.  Records  re- 
lating to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  explosives 
would  be  kept,  limiting  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  explosives  or  their  compo- 
nents to  legitimate  users  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

The  States  would  determine  who  is 
and  who  is  not  a  legitimate  user  of  ex- 
plosives or  their  components,  and  peo- 
ple who  actively  use  explosives  commer- 
cially would  not  be  denied  access  to  these 
materials.  However,  the  requirement  for 
records  to  be  kept  would  make  it  easier 
for  authorities  investigating  the  misuse 
of  explosives  to  trace  their  sale,  and  it 
would  make  it  much  more  difficult  for  il- 
legal users  to  obtain  these  dangerous 
materials. 

The  second  explosive  control  measure 
I  have  introduced  today  pertains  to  cur- 
rent Federal  penalties  for  the  illegal  use 
of  explosives.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  the  penalties  for  the  illegal 
transportation,  possession,  and  use  of 
explosives  ts  materially  increased  from 
1  to  10  years. 

The  penalty  for  the  illegal  and  ma- 
licious use  of  explosives  is  increased  to 
20  years  from  the  present  10-year  sen- 
tence, and  when  a  fatality  occurs,  either 
death  or  life  imprisonment  can  be  in- 
voked. In  addition,  incendiary  devices 
are  included  imder  the  antibombing  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  code,  and  Fed- 
eral criminal  Jurisdiction  is  extended 
to  all  buildings  used  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  businesses  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  destructive  use  of 
dynamite  and  other  explosives  is  caus- 
ing havoc  in  our  cities  and  towns.  If 
the  Congress  does  not  move  to  curb 
these  terrorist  activities  through  firm, 
effective  legislation,  revolutionaries,  dis- 
contents, and  others  who  would  take 
out  their  vengeance  on  society  will  con- 
tinue to  jeopardize  public  safety  and 
property.  These  bills  which  bring  under 
Federal  Jurisdiction  all  interstate  traf- 
fic In  explosives  and  extend  the  criml- 
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nal  jurisdicUon  over  the  Ulegal  use  of 
explosives,  are  sorely  needed  and  I  solicit 
the  support  of  my  coUeagues  for  their 
early  passage. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JAMES  V.  RETONDO  AAA  GOLD  LIFE- 
SAVER  MEDAL  AWARD  WINNER 


NEWSDAY  WINS  TWO  PULITZER 
PRIZES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Newsday.  a  distinguished  daUy  newspa- 
per published  on  Long  Island,  received 
two  of  the  annual  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  ex- 
cellence in  journalism.  This  is  great  trib- 
ute to  a  deserving  newspaper  that  has 
benefited  from  the  fine  leadership  of 
Capt  Harry  Guggenheim  and  Bill  Moy- 
ers  It  Is  a  special  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Alicia  Patterson,  Captain  Guggen- 
heim's late  wife,  who  started  Newsday 
30  years  ago  and  directed  its  rise  to  the 
forefront  of  American  journalism 

Newsday  received  a  gold  medal  for 
meritorius  public  service  for  a  thorough 
and  important  series  of  investigative 
stories  that  disclosed  misconduct  by  pub- 
Uc  officials.  The  Pulitzer  Committee  cited 
Newsday  "for  Its  3-year  Investigation 
and  exposure  of  secret  land  deals  in  east- 
em  Long  Island,  which  led  to  series  of 
criminal  convictions,  discharges  and  res- 
ignations among  public  and  political  of- 
ficeholders in  the  area." 
The  committee  went  on  to  say: 
By  digging  Into  a  maze  of  land  records  and 
Other  documents  and  presenting  their  find- 
ings Newsdays  reporters  and  editors  dls- 
Dlayed  both  tenacity  and  courage  in  the  face 
of  threats  and  hostile  acts  by  some  of  the 
poUUclans  whose  wrong-doing  they  atucked 


This  public  service  award  was  a  team 
effort  involving  hard  work  and  solid  re- 
porting by  several  Newsday  staff  mem- 
bers All  of  them,  and  their  editors,  de- 
serve commendation  for  this  investiga- 
Uve  reporting  to  the  muckraking  tradi- 
tion of  Lincoln  Steffens.  Ida  TarbeU.  and 

others.  „  . 

Newsday's  second  Pulitzer  was  an  m- 
dividual  ward  to  Thomas  F.  Darcy  for 
editorial  cartooning.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Record  cannot  accommodate 
these  cartoons  which  Invariably,  day 
after  day,  reach  to  the  heart  of  pressing 
social  issues  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Tom  Darcy  has  a  special  abUlty  for  say- 
ing a  great  deal  with  true  emotion  in  an 
editorial  cartoon  and  he  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  the  award  presented  to  him. 

The  media,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  under  In- 
creasing attack  by  those  who  faU  to  fully 
respect  our  precious  right  of  a  free  press. 
Newsday  has  demonstrated  how  vital  a 
good,  honest  newspaper  can  be  to  the 
successful  operation  of  our  poliUcal  sys- 
tem and  I  am  highly  gratified  that  the 
Pulitzer  Committee  has  recognized  News- 
day  for  its  fine  work. 

I  extend  my  honest  and  deep  congrat- 
ulations to  all  the  people  at  Newsday 
and  trust  that  Newday's  high  standards 
wUl  serve  Long  Island,  New  York  SUte 
and  the  coimtry  in  future  years. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 
Mr   PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  this  afternoon  to  attend 
the  AAA  Gold  Lifesaver  Medal  Award 
ceremony  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation when  Secretary  John  Volpe 
presented  medals  to  10  school  safety  pa- 
trolmen between  the  ages  of  10  and  14. 
One  of   my   constituents,   James   v. 
Retondo.  of  3252  North  Kildare  Avenue. 
Chicago,  stood  with  those  boys  and  re- 
ceived a  medal  with  them.  He  is  12  years 
old  and  a  student  at  Jonathan  Y.  Scam- 
mon  School.  Like  thousands  of  patrol 
boys  and  girls,  he  is  caUed  on  every  day 
to  display  poise,  leadership,  judgment, 
and  courage  as  he  gmdes  schoolchildren 
through  the  dangerous  intersections  sur- 
rounding so  many  of  our  schools. 

Not  long  ago  Jim  saved  a  boys  life, 
a  boy  who  had  lost  his  balance  and  stum- 
bled into  the  street.  direcUy  in  the  path 
of  a  speeding  car.  With  quick  thinking 
and  fast  reflexes,  Jim  dashed  after  the 
boy  and  puUed  him  to  safety  just  as  the 
car  raced  past  them.  His  decisive  action 
prevented  almost  certain  tragedy. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  can  take  enormous 
pride  in  this  young  man's  achievement, 
as  in  the  achievements  of  the  other 
youngsters  who  received  simUar  medals 
today  Jim  and  his  companions  reflect 
the  highest  ideals  of  our  Nation  and  they 
are  a  genuine  source  of  pride  to  their 
parents  and  neighbors  and  those  of  us 
who  represent  them  in  Congress. 

James  Retondo  was  nominated  for  this 
national  award  by  the  Chicago  Motor 
Club  an  organization  widely  known  for 
its  adherence  to  safety  regulations  and 
Its  Integrity  In  our  community.  Mr.  Mat- 
thew C.  Slelski,  vice  president  of  this 
orgaiiizatlon,  was  present  at  the  awards 
ceremony  today. 

Because  each  of  these  young  boys  de- 
serves our  gratitude,  I  am  placing  their 
medal  citations  in  the  Record  today,  to- 
gether with  the  remarks  of  Secretary 
Volpe  and  George  F.  Kachlein,  Jr..  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Inspirational  docu- 
ments follow 


REMARKS  FOR  George  P.  Kachldn,  ^^y" 
AAA  GOLD  LiTESAVER  Mebal  Awards  Cax- 

MONT 

This  afternoon  we  are  honoring  10  fine 
boys  with  the  American  Automobile  Aasoda- 
tlon's  School  Safety  Patrol  Gold  Ufesaver 
Medal  awards.  These  young  lade  oome  from 
as  far  away  as  Stockton,  California,  and  from 
as  close  as  Vienna,  Virginia.  They  range  in 
a«e  from  10  to  14  years.  

We  are  honoring  thew  young  future  leBd- 
ere  because  at  tHe  risk  of  their  own  Uvea, 
they  saved  the  lives  of  others. 

And  that's  what  the  School  Safety  Pa- 
trol la  aU  about— safety  and  the  concern  for 
our  youngsters  as  they  croes  the  roads  and 
sfreete  going  to  and  frwn  school. 

We  are  grateful  to  be  Joined  In  this  tribute 
by  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  of  the  Y-^'Pt" 
partment  of  Transportation  and  Wff»f  ■ 
And  It  seema  very  proper  that  this  extremaiy 
Important    arm    of    the    government,    rep- 
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resented  by  Secretary  Volpe,  should  Join  us 
In  this  presentation. 

The  department— under  the  guidance  of 
Secretary  Volpe— has  expressed  its  deep  con- 
cern for  safety  In  aU  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, under  Secretary  Volpe's  direction,  the 
department  has  demonstrated  Its  leaderriilp 
in  attacking  the  problem  of  highway  safety 
by  upgrading  the  Federal  Highway  Safety 
Bureau— an  organization  whose  only  con- 
cern U  that  of  safety— both  for  the  pedes- 
trian and  the  motorist. 

We  at  AAA  extend  our  thanks  to  the  many 
persons  who  have  helped  make  the  School 
Safety  Program  such  a  national  success.  Ana 
we  express  our  gratitude  to  the  National  Re- 
view Board  headed  by  Deputy  Chief  Joseph 
V  Ostermann.  director  of  the  traffic  division 
of  the  Washington,  DC.  MetiX)politan  Police 
Department.  The  Board  spent  considerable 
time  studying  the  nominations  for  Ufe- 
savlng  Medal  Awards  before  selecting  the 
10  young  men  seated  here  In  the  front  row. 
It  U  my  distinct  prlWlege  and  pleasure  to 
introduce  to  you  now,  the  Honorable  John 
A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

REMARKS    BY    SECRETARY    Or    TRANSPORTATION 

John   A.  Volpe 

This  50th  Anniversary  of  the  partnership 
established  by  the  AAA  and  the  school  safety 
patrols  is  one  of  the  great  dates  in  the  story 
of  our  progress  toward  a  safer  America. 

In  the  years  since  the  safety  patrols  were 
established  and  promoted  on  a  systematic 
basis  by  the  Chicago  Motor  Club,  hundreds  of 
Uves  have  been  saved  by  young  volunteers 
who  give  some  of  their  free  time  to  help  en- 
sure the  welfare  of  others. 

The  safety  patrols  have  grown  to  more 
than  one-mllUon  members  In  50,000  schools 
in  every  SUte  in  the  Nation.  ^  .    ,   ^ 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  smce 
1935  when  records  were  first  kept,  the  na- 
tional pedestrian  death  rate  per  100,000  chil- 
dren from  ages  5  to  14  h*s  been  cut  more 
than  50  percent^from  10.4  to  4.7.  This 
achievement  Is  largely  due  to  the  patrol  boys 
of  America  and  is  especially  remarkable  when 
you  consider  that  the  number  of  cars  in  this 
country  has  increased  10  times  since  the 
early  1920s.  .^         .     , 

But  those  who  have  served  on  the  pattol— 
and  there  have  been  over  20-mlUlon  of  them 
m  the  last  50  years— have  contributed  even 
more  than  raw  figures  would  suggest.  By 
being  safety-conscious  and  talking  about  It 
with  their  parents  they  have  helped  to  make 
advUta  more  safety-conscious.  And  when  they 
grow  up  they  become  more  responsible  them- 

"p^"  many  patrol  boys  during  the  last  6 
decades,  assisting  with  traffic  control  was 
their  first  position  of  leadership  In  a  motor- 
ized society.  They  have  developed  ^**™ 
traits  of  alertiiess,  dependability  and  concern 
for  others.  Many  of  them  have  gone  on  to 
become  famous  business  men.  community 
leaders,  scientists,  generals  and  even  aatro- 
nauts.  One  of  them  Is  with  me  here  today- 
Doug  Toms— our  outstanding  Director  of  the 
National    Highway   Safety   Bureau. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  youngsters  you  boys 
have  saved  from  almost  cert*'^^'' **"»  "f,^ 
mutilation  will  grow  up  to  achieve  g«at 
tiiinga  of  their  own.  Any  one  of  them  might 
become  the  NeU  Armstrong,  the  Iflchaelange- 
lo  or  the  Einstein  of  tomorrow.  So  you  have 
played  a  part  In  bettering  the  f^^^^!^* 
human  race.  I  wish  all  adults  would  take  as 
m^Tof  an  Interest  In  safety  as  you  boys 

^"we  are  losing  160  people  In  ^raffle  accl- 
denu  every  day,  many  of  them  P«d«rtrlim« 
who  stiU  do  not  respect  the  power  of  3  U«u 
of  steel  rushing  toward  them.  J^^^^s^?^ 
and  respect  that  power— what  it  can  do  for 

good  and  for  evil.  

It  takes  real  courage  to  daah  mto  toafflc 
and  rescue  an  errant  chUd  and  you  fellows 
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we  In  the 

are    doing 

your  Job 

Hlgl^way  safety 

we  have  to 

we  have   to 

danger 

we  can 

of  better 


hlg  iway 


have  shown  that  kind  of  counge  when  It 
really  counted.  Por  you,  herolsri  Isn't  Just 
a  word.  Por  you.  heroism  means  jlaylng  it  on 
the  line  when  the  chips  are  down 

And  I  want  to  assure  you  thajt 
Department    of    Transp>ortatlon 
everything  In  our  power  to 
easier  and   less   dangerous. 
Is  a  3-part  program  here.  First, 
make  cars   a  lot  safer.   Second, 
modernize  our  highways  to  ellmlhate 
spots.  Third,  we  must  do  everytlilng 
to  make  siire  we  become  a  nation 
drivers. 

The   success    of    this   3-part 
pends    upon    many    peopl 
neers.  auto  designers,  public  offl<^als 
and  not  least — the  man  in  the 
Is  where  you  come  In. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reajllng  the  re- 
ports on  your  Individual  acts  of  1:  erolsm,  and 
I  am  tremendously  proud  of  each  one  of  you. 
We  are  delighted  to  participate  In  this  awards 
ceremony,  and  to  extend  the  government's 
wholehearted  congratulations  to  you  all. 

School   Safett   Patkol  Lifesav  inc  Mzdal 

(Presentation  Ceremony,  John  A  Volpe,  Sec- 
retary, U.S.  Department  of  rransporta- 
tlon) 

SCHOOL     SAJTTT     PATKOL     H^ORT 
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The  School  Safety   Patrol 
grown  tremendously  since  Its 
early  1930°s.  Today,  it  Is  a 
tlon — a  vital   force   in   the 
of   protecting   America's   chlldrefa 
hazards  of  modem  traffic.   More 
000   boy   and   girl    Patrol 
United  States  dally  help  to 
of  children  enrolled  in  thousand  i 
tary  schools.   In  cities  and 
areas,  and  on  school  buses,  the 
Patrol  serves  to  remind  school 
hazards  of  street  and  highway 
their  way  to  and  from  school. 
on  wheels"  can  be  proud  of  thi  > 
ihete  young  citizens  are  doing 

Educators  regard  the  Patrol 
an   excellent    school    activity,    ai 
method  to  help  develop  a  sense 
bllity.  character,  and  positive  u 
community  living.  Commendatlo^ 
work   is   universal.   It   comes 
educators,    police,    and    other 
public  officials. 

While  it  is  obviously  Impossible 
precise  figures   on   the  llfesavlni ; 
School  Safety  Patrol  work.  It  Is 
this  movement  has  been  partly 
for   the    improvement    of   the 
rate  of  children  5  to  14  years 
1922.   the   traffic   death   rate   for 
has  continued  to  decrease  to 
while  the  death  rate  of  other  ag< 
practically  doubled. 


LIVTSAVER     MEDAL 


The  American  Automobile  Ass<iciation  and 
affiliated  Automobile  Clubs  Inau  grated  the 
AAA  Gold  Lifesaver  Medal  Award  in  1949. 
Yearly,  the  AAA  appoints  a  Medal  Award 
Board  and  authorizes  the  members  to  select 
Patrol  Members  whose  traffic  lif  saving  acts 
have  saved  the  lives  of  persons  la  imminent 
traffic  danger. 

In  the  years  of  this  honor  awa^d  progrtun, 
beginning  in  1949.  136  medals  have  been 
awarded  to  honored  recipients,  lepresentlng 
100  cities  In  23  states. 

Presentation  of  the  award  is  rnnde  annual- 
ly by  outstanding  national  leaders.  It  has 
been  the  good  fortune  of  recipients  to  have 
been  decorated  for  their  valor  bjj:  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  thei  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cabinet  officers,  the  Dlr^tor  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigatlofci,  and  top 
leaders  of  the  United  States  Ardied  Forces. 
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Medal  Citations 

james    v.    retondo,    age     13,    jonathan    t. 

scammon   school.  chicago,  ill. 

School  Safety  Patrol  James  Retondo  was 
on  duty  at  the  corner  of  Klldare  Street  and 
School  Street.  He  had  his  arms  extended 
holding  back  a  group  of  children  waiting  to 
cross.  One  of  the  children,  engaged  in  rough 
horseplay,  stumbled  off  balance  past  Jim  far 
Into  the  street.  Patrolman  Retondo,  aware 
of  a  fast  approaching  vehicle,  ran  Into  the 
street,  grabbed  the  youngster  and  pulled  him 
to  safety.  The  car  skidded  and  swerved  to 
the  side  avoiding  the  two  boys  by  only  a 
couple  of  feet. 

James  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mario  Re- 
tondo. 3252  N.  Klldare  Avenue:  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

VINCENT  A.    C.\RMOSINO,     AGS     14,     ST. 
CATHERINE'S    SCHOOL,     DENVER,     COLO. 

Vincent  Carmoslno's  duties  as  a  member 
Of  the  School  Safety  Patrol  at  St.  Catherine's 
School  in  Denver,  Colorado  were  to  control 
children  crossing  Federal  Boulevard  at  a 
signalized  crosswalk.  Last  October,  six-year- 
old  Loretta  Polak  approached  Vincent's  out- 
stretched arms  and  waited  for  the  light  to 
change.  When  the  automatic  signal  was  In 
her  favor,  Vincent  allowed  her  to  cross.  At 
this  time  Vincent  noticed  that  a  car  In  the 
right  lane,  approaching  the  crosswalk,  did 
not  appear  to  be  stopping  and  Loretta  was 
nearing  the  center  of  the  right  lane  of  traffic. 
Immediately,  Vincent  shouted  a  warning  and 
dashed  into  the  street.  Just  in  time.  Patrol- 
man Carmosino  pulled  Loretta  out  of  the 
path  of  the  car,  which  skidded  to  a  stop 
halfway  through  the  crosswalk. 

Vincent  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Carmosino,  4507  Eliot  Street;  Denver, 
Colorado. 

RANDEL      K.      HAMM,      ACE       10,      MADISON      ELE- 
MENTARY    SCHOOL,     STOCKTON,     CALIP. 

One  day  while  Safety  Patrol  Randy  Hamm 
was  on  duty  during  the  lunch  hour,  a  high 
wind  snapped  a  four  thousand  volt  power 
line.  Randy,  who  was  conducting  children 
across  the  street  at  the  time,  was  nearly  hit 
by  the  falling  wire.  Keeping  his  head.  Randy 
alertly  blocked  the  path  of  the  children  and 
redirected  them  around  the  crackling  wire. 
But.  a  klndergartner  who  had  just  crossed 
with  the  group  suddenly  turned  around  and 
went  back  towards  the  wire.  Randy  saw  that 
the  youngster  was  going  to  pick  up  the  high 
tension  wire.  He  moved  qtilckly  between  the 
fallen  wire  and  the  child,  knocking  him 
down  safely  away  from  the  dangerous  wire 
and  barely  escaped  injuring  himself. 

Randy  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cloyd  B. 
Hamm,  1519  Oxford  Way;  Stockton,  Califor- 
nia. 

ROBERT    L.     PARSON.     AGE     11,     WARNER    SCBOOL, 
CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

On  a  rainy,  snowy,  ley  day.  Safety  Patrol 
Robert  Parsons  was  on  duty  aeelstlng  an 
adult  crossing  guard  at  the  comer  of  Warner 
Road  and  Connecticut  Avenue.  Traffllc  was 
heavy  and  there  was  construction  work  be- 
ing done  near  the  intersection.  Unaware  the 
traffic  signal  had  Just  turned  red,  one  of  the 
construction  men  directing  traffic  abound 
the  work  site  had  given  the  go  signal  to  a 
car  proceeding  through  the  Intersection  on 
Warner  Road.  The  car  was  traveling  at  an 
estimated  40  m.p.h.  which  was  about  30 
mph    above  the  posted  speed  limit. 

The  adult  crossing  guard  stationed  In  the 
crosswalk  saw  that  the  car  was  coming 
through  the  Intersection  against  the  light 
and  accordingly  did  not  release  the  children 
to  cross.  However,  a  five-year -old  child  ran 
out  Into  the  path  of  the  approaching  car. 
Safety  Patrol  Robert  Parsons  alertly  raced 
after  the  child,  grabbed  him,  and  pulled  him 
back  as  the  fast  moving  car  sped  past  within 
a  foot  of  them. 
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Robert  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Parsons,  7920  Beman  Avenue;  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

STEVEN    M.    RICE,    ACE    11,   WILTON    ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,  WILTON,  WIS. 

As  a  six-year-old  student  reached  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  School  Safety  Patrol 
Steven  Rice,  a  strong  gust  of  wind  blew  some 
of  the  youngster's  school  papers  into  the 
roadway.  Impulsively,  the  boy  darted  under 
the  Patrolman's  arm  and  Into  the  path  of 
an  approaching  car  after  his  papers.  Aware 
of  the  approaching  car  and  alert  to  the  Im- 
pending danger.  Patrolman  Steven  Rice  ran 
out  In  front  of  the  oncoming  car  and  pulled 
the  child  back  out  of  the  car's  path  just  as 
It  ran  over  the  papers. 

Steven  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
J.  Rice.  Wilton,  WU. 

ROCKT   SABINI.   AGE    12,   TOD  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,   CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

While  on  duty  with  an  Adult  Crossing 
Guard,  School  Safety  Patrol  Rocky  Sablnl 
noticed  a  little  girl  on  a  tricycle  about  75 
yards  away  who  was  trying  to  pedal  across  the 
street  from  between  parked  cars.  Rocky  im- 
mediately ran  towards  the  child  as  fast  as  he 
could.  In  the  meantime,  the  child  had  trouble 
pedalling  up  the  slight  Incline  of  the  road- 
way and  rolled  back  between  the  cars.  Again 
she  attempted  to  cross  the  street.  This  time, 
she  was  heading  straight  into  the  path  of  an 
approaching  vehicle,  whose  driver's  view  was 
blocked  by  a  parked  car.  Rocky  grabbed  both 
the  girl  and  the  tricycle  and  pulled  them 
back  to  the  curb  just  as  the  car  passed  a 
few  feet  away. 

Rocky  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Sablnl,  2066  E.  66th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

RANDALL   A.    SIRBAtrCH,   AGE    13,   VIENNA 
ELEMENTARY   SCHITL,    VIENNA,  VA. 

Randall  Sirbaugh,  School  Safety  Patrol 
meml>er  at  Vienna  Elementary  School,  was 
at  his  post  when  a  seven-year-old  student 
darted  past  his  right  side  and  into  the  street, 
putting  himself  on  a  collision  course  with  a 
fast-moving  car.  Randy  shouted  to  the 
youngster,  and  in  one  quick  move,  went  after 
the  boy;  grabbed  him  by  the  hood  of  his 
coat;  and  pulled  him  to  safety. 

Randall  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steward 
Sirbaugh,  200  Park  Terrace  Court,  Vienna, 
Virginia. 

JAMES    MICHAEL   SMITH.   AGE    10.    HOLY    FAMILY 
SCHOOL.   LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

School  Safety  Patrol  James  Smith,  while 
controlling  schoolmates  at  his  post  on  the 
corner  of  Mercer  Avenue  and  Poplar  Level 
Road,  noticed  an  apparent  drunk  driver 
swerving  from  lane  to  lane  on  Poplar  Level 
Road.  The  driver  turned  left  at  Mercer  Ave- 
nue and  almost  hit  a  parked  car.  Observing 
the  driver's  erratic  behavior,  Jim  began  to 
push  the  children  back.  The  driver,  attempt- 
ing to  straighten  out  his  vehicle,  began  back- 
ing directly  towards  Patrolmen  Smith  and 
the  four  children  he  was  holding  behind  him. 
Jim  quickly  moved  all  of  the  children  back 
Into  the  school  yard  and  kept  himself  be- 
tween them  and  the  backing  car  which 
bounced  over  the  curb  and  stopped  at  the 
exact  spot  where  the  children  had  been 
standing. 

James  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Smith,  1692  Mercer  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 


JOSEPH  STRICKLAND,  ACE  13,  ICARCARKT  L.  i 
SCHOOL,  HAMDEN,  CONN. 

A  small  child  on  his  way  home  from  Keefe 
School  could  not  continue  on  the  sidewalk 
because  of  a  truck  blocking  his  path.  The 
truck  was  parked  half  on  the  sidewalk  and 
half  in  the  street,  as  workers  were  removing 
a  tree  stump  on  the  school  grounds.  Safety 
Patrol  Joseph  Strickland,  on  duty  a  short 
distance  away,  noticed  the  situation  and  told 
the  child  to  remain  on  the  sidewalk  while  he 
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checked  around  the  truck  fo'  t««f^  ^^f. 
finding  no  traffic  he  motioned  for  the  small 
S^yS.  proceed  around  the  rear  of  the  truck^ 
J^t  as  the  youngster  walked  behind  the 
truck.  It  began  backing  into  the  street^  -The 
stunned  child  froze.  Without  hesitating^ 
Joseph  dashed  to  the  child,  grabbed  him  by 
the  collar  and  pulled  him  to  safety. 

Jo^ph  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  M«.  Marvin 
Sweat,  76  Beaver  Street,  Haroden,  Conn. 

JACK    R.    VENTURA.    ASE     13,    ST.    ANNS    SCHOOL. 
BRONX,    NY. 

AS  the  adult  crossing  guard  was  completing 
crossing  some  youngsters  across  E.  Qunn  Hill 
Road,  an  elderly  woman  stepped  f  o^^d  the 
outstretched  arms  of  Safety  Patrol  Jack  Ven- 
tura into  Balnbrldge  Avenue  against  the  red 
liKht  The  adult  guard  cautioned  the  pea- 
estrlan  against  crossing,  but  the  woman 
aooeared  to  be  in  a  daze  and  continued  on. 

•The  crossing  guard  called  out  as  the  women 
walked  Into  the  path  of  an  approaching  bus 
which  was  hurrying  through  J^he  Intersec- 
tion before  the  light  changed.  Safety  Patrol- 
man Jack  Ventura  quickly  sized  up  the  situa- 
tion, raced  into  the  street,  and  wrapped  his 
arms  around  the  woman,  yanking  her  back 
to  safety  as  the  bus  sped  by. 

Jack  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Ventura.  3504  Rochambeau  Avenue,  Bronx. 
New  York. 
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electoral  skulduggery,  might  offset  by 
chicanery  the  honest  votes  ^If^^l^'J^^^ 
such  as  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico  and  North  Dakota. 

Furthermore,  the  geographical  weighting 
which  has  been  an  Integral  part  o'  the  ^^°]« 
system  and  a  part  of  its  checks  and  balances 
vfould  be  set  aside  completely  In  the  choos- 
ing of  a  President. 

The  implications  are  frightening.  It  Is  at 
least  conceivable  that  the  theft  of  sufficient 
votes  m  Chicago,  for  instance,  might  change 
the  outcome  of  a  national  election.  'This 
seems  a  far  greater  danger  than  that  a  third 
party  candidate  might  be  able  to  throw  the 
election  into  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
for  final  determination. 

There  Is  no  need  for  such  a  drastic,  far- 
reaching  change,  the  ultimate  results  of 
which  cannot  be  known.  The  chief  argu- 
ment for  the  change  Is  a  chimera  of  partisan 
imagining  and  not  once  In  our  history  has 
it  been  real. 

The  Electoral  College  may  be  an  anach- 
ronism, which  has  never  functioned  as  It 
was  designed  to  do.  but  it  can  be  put  aside 
without  also  adopting  the  national  direct 
election,  voiding  states'  rights,  and  raising 
new  problems  of  great  magnitude. 

The  people  should  know  fuU  well  what 
they  are  doing  before  they  vote  for  any 
change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  greatest  safeguard  for  the  free- 
dom of  men  In  all  history. 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  DIRECT 
ELECTION  PLAN 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  Senate  action  may  soon  be  taken 
on  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  the  electoral  col- 
lege system,  I  commend  the  following 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  being  representative  of  some 
of  the  sentiment  which  opposes  the  di- 
rect election  plan.  While  admittedly  the 
electoral  college  needs  amending,  many 
believe  the  direct  election  plan  is  not  tne 
best  alternative  plan. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Provo  (Utah)  Herald,  May  3. 1970] 
Great  Risk  in  Direct  Voting 
There  Is  a  determined  push  under  way  to 
do  away  with  the  Electoral  College  and  to 
elect  the  President  by  direct,  popular  vote 
with  UtUe  or  no  attention  being  paid  to  the 
obvious  risks   involved   and   particularly  to 
the  deep  erosion  of  states'  rights  that  would 
be  involved. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind)  Is  the  sponsor 
of  a  proposed  ConstltuUonal  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  the  Electoral  College 
system  under  which  Presidents  have  been 
elected  throughout  history.  He  succeeded 
in  obtaining  Its  approval  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary committee,  despite  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. _,..  .,,. 
Not  only  would  Bayh  do  away  with  the 
Electoral  College,  he  would  have  a  national 
DODular  vote  for  President  and  thus  destroy 
toe  heart  of  our  traditional  system  under 
which  voters  within  each  state  decide  the 
outcome  In  that  state. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  U  Impossible 
to  foreteU  but  It  would  certeinly  add  to  the 
Kieat  concentration  of  power  in  the  largest 
cities  and  In  the  most  populous  states  and 
relegate  to  the  role  of  virtual  bystanders  the 
entire  populations  of  smaller  states. 
Big  cities,  tradltlonaUy  the  source  at  moet 


CONFRONTATION    IN    THE   MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr    DADDARIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  certainly 
of  critical  interest  to  the  United  Stat^. 
It  is  also  of  a  dangerous  posture.  In  light 
of  these  facts  and  because  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  being  com- 
manded by  equally  critical  problems  in 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  here  at  home. 
I  insert  the  text  of  the  keynote  address 
made  by  Prof.  Eugene  V.  Rostow  at  the 
Emergency  Connecticut  Jewish  Leader- 
ship Delegate  Assembly  on  Peace  m  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  RostoWs  candid  insights 
not  only  provide  worthwhile  analysis,  but 
also  lend  a  much  broader  perspective  to 
the  problem. 
The  address  follows: 


CONFRONTATION   IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

(By  Eugene  V.  Rostow) 
We  have  come  together  today  as  citizens  to 
consider  the  problem  of  peace  and  war  in 
the  Middle  East.  NaturaUy,  those  of  us  who 
are  Jews  feel  a  special  concern  for  the  Jews 
of  Israel    But  there  is  no  conflict  between 
our  obUgations  as  citizens,  and  our  sympa- 
thies as  Jews.  The  poUcy  of  Israel  is  to  make 
peace  with  Its  Arab  neighbors,  in  accordance 
with  the  Security  CouncU  Resolution  of  No- 
vember 22   1967.  The  national  interest  of  the 
united  States  Is  the  same— that  the  Parties 
to  the  conflict  make  peace   in  the  Mladle 
East,   pursuant   to   the   Resolution,   and   m 
ways  which  are  fair  and  dignified  for  Israel, 
for  the  Arab  refugees,  and  for  the  Arab  na- 
tions alike.  ^  ^        ,    .„  „„.. 
Our  Bovernment,  and  that  of  Israel,  do  not 
always  agree.  That  is  normal  in  t^  "'lotions 
of  even  the  most  friendly  sUtes.  We  and  our 
European  Allies  have  Important  Interests  In 
the  Arab  Middle  East,  which  Israel  respects. 
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but  doesn't  necessarily  share.  But  on  the 
central  problem  of  the  Middle  East  crUls. 
the  United  States  and  Israel  are  fuuy 
ajtreed:  the  time  has  come  to  make  peace, 
Mt  to  restore  the  Armistice  of  1949.  On  this 
critical  issue.  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  are  Just  as  clear  and  explicit 
as  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk.  This  fact  is  the  rock  on  which  all  else 
must  be  built. 

I  stress  this  point  at  the  outset,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  fundamental  for  all  of  us. 

I  shall  discuss  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East 
m  the  framework  of  our  foreign  policy  as 
a  whole.  Within  that  framework.  I  shall  try 
to  concentrate  on  the  broader  and  more 
basic  problems,  and  put  Issues  of  detaU. 
however  urgent.  Into  the  context  of  larger 
considerations. 

The  situation  In  the  Middle  East  Is  pol- 
sonously  difficult   and   polsonously   danger- 
ous  There  Is  no  magic  which  can  persuade 
the  Arabs  to  give  up  their  sense  of  grievance 
as  to  the  existence  of  Israel.  At  best,  that 
bitter  feeling  will  take  ^'^y  •  ^^^J^'fjJ^^ 
fade  And  most  of  the  Issues  of  the  transient 
headlines  have  no  real  bearing  on  the  couree 
of  events.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  for  example, 
to  divert  much  attention  from  the  u^derly- 
lUK    problems    to    secondary    ones    Uke    the 
French  sale  of  planes  to  Ubya.  Egypt  hjwd- 
IV  lacks  planes.  There  has  been  much  criO- 
clsm   too.  of  Secretary  Rogers'  recent  speech. 
I  think  concern  about  that  speech  Is  unjusti- 
fied   The  speech   paralleU  President  John- 
son's speeches  of  June  19,  1967,  and  Septem- 
ber 10    1968.  While  the  diplomatic  appUca- 
tion  of  these  poUcles  may  show  change,— a 
possibility    on    which    I    have    no    Informa- 
tton— the  principles  on  which  they  rest  are 
sound,   and  deserve  bipartisan  support.   In 
any  event,  ttxe  nuances  of  a  particular  speech 
or  statement  mean  little  In  themselves.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  will  not  be  brought  to  the  table 
of  peace  by  a  speech.  The  pattern  of  events 
is  dominated  by  something  quite  different: 
the  massive,  ominous.  Increasing  pressure  of 
Soviet  policy,  which  U  exploiting  Arab  hos- 
tility  to  Israel   in   order   to   transform   the 
whole  region.  There;  U  no  hope  of  containing 
and  controlling   tb^  pressure  wlUiout  the 
calm  and  steady  application  of  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  united  States.  No  other  force 
in  world  politics  can  deter  such  prolonged 
and  determined  Soviet  pressure. 

I    submit    that    no   citizen   has   the   right 
to  urge   the  invocation  of  that   'pAueiice— 
that    is,   the   full    Influence   of   the   United 
States— unless  vital  interests  of  the  nation 
are  at   stake.  Our  five  post-war  Presidents, 
and  the  Congresses  which  passed  and  r«»f- 
firmed  the  Middle  East  Resolutions  in  195-7 
and   1961,  have  believed  that  vita!  national 
security   interests   of  the  United  SUtes  are 
tS  at  stake  In  the  Middle  East    I  fully 
aeree  with  their  assessment.  These  Interests 
afe  now  affected  by  the  P'«=«^°r  Soviet  pen- 
etration of  the  area.  They  would  be  critically 
threatened  by  a  threat  to  Israel,  both  in  It- 
self   and  for  Its  consequences  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia,' Egypt,  South  Arabia,  and  the  Levant; 
in  ihe  Mahgreb  of  North  Africa;  and  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Such  changes  would  ImperU 
ouTaccess,  and  the   access  of  Europe  and 
Japan,  to  the  oil  and  the  space  of  this  stra- 
tegic region,  and  call  Into  question  our  posi- 
tion  in   Europe  and   the  Mediterranean.  As 
President    Nixon    has    recentiy    said.      The 
United  States  would  view  any  effort  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  predominance  in  the 
Middle  East  as  a  matter  ^/^P-^'f  ,''°^^!!°.^,. 
But  present  trends  oould  '^"I'^^^^t 
dangerous  end-the  end,  that  is,  of  Soviet 
predomlnanc<s-unles8  the  process  of  Soviet 

P*?nhe"il^a';>^I^ell  conflict  has  become 
more  than  a  regional  quarrel;  It  ^as  be«» 
used  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  generate  a  ma- 
^co^rontatlon  with  NATO  as  a  whole 
Resident  Pompidou  was  right  the  other  day 
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when  be  said  the  Mediterranean  #as  the  soft 
xinderbelly  of  Europe,  and  compared  tlie  So- 
viet presence  there  to  the  Cuban  mlssUe 
crisis.  These  are  words  of  tremendous  res- 
onance. But  they  are  not  exaggerated.  They 
underacore  the  Importance  of  lour  acting 
promptly,  quietly,  and  flrmly.  iln  concert 
with  our  Allies  where  poeslble,  i  to  prevent 
these  nightmares  from  becoming  ^llty.  The 
United  States  can  have  no  objedtlon  to  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  tne  Mediter- 
ranean. We  should  have  no  wl^  to  claim 
these  vital  International  waters  pa  a  NATO 
lake.  But  the  possibility  of  hegemony  and 
predominance  Is  another  matteij,  especially 
when  the  Soviet  Union  states  as  official  pol- 
icy that  one  of  Its  goals  Is  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Sixth  Fleet  from  the  Mediterranean. 

I  propose  to  open  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon in  that  perspective — the  perspective, 
that  Is.  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  {policy,  ad- 
dressed to  basic  national  concerhs  and  In- 
terests. No  other  premise  for  policy  matches 
the  gravity  of  events.  The  American  people 
have  long  had  a  warm  and  admlr^lg  Interest 
In  Israel,  and  we  have  taken  on  deep  moral 
and  political  responsibilities,  botb  by  spon- 
soring the  creation  of  Israel  In  a  BostUe  Arab 
world,  and  by  committing  ourselves  repeat- 
edly to  uphold  her  freedom,  ajid  that  of 
the  other  states  of  the  region.  Tl|ese  aspects 
of  our  relationship  to  Israel  are  i  Important, 
and  I  do  not  minimize  them.  But  fhey  should 
be  viewed.  I  believe,  as  reinforcing  our  In- 
terests as  a  nation,  which  could  tie  adversely 
affected  In  many  ways  by  a  continuance  of 
present  trends  in  the  region.  ] 

This  Is  not  the  occasion  for  a  full  review 
of  the  history  of  the  twenty  yeafs"  crisis  In 
the  area.  But  the  suggestions  I  shall  make 
today  require  a  few  points  of  riiference,  by 
way  of  background.  J 

n  I 

The  basic  positive  element  Inj  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  compass  of  our  policy,  and  of 
Israel's,  is  the  Security  Council  {Resolution 
of  November  22,  1967.  After  monjths  of  dip- 
lomatic effort,  including  the  Glasdboro  meet- 
ings, that  Resolution  received  unanimous 
support  from  the  Council.  It  wa^  backed  by 
the  assurance  of  the  key  countrii  that  they 
would  accept  the  Resolution,  and  work  with 
Ambassador  Jarring  to  implementlit. 

It  Is  important  to  recall  what  t|he  Resolu- 
tion requires.  It  calls  upon  the!  parties  to 
reach  an  agreement  which  would  definitely 
settle  the  Arab-Israeli  controversy,  and  es- 
tablish conditions  of  just  and  lasting  peace 
Ln  the  area.  That  agreement,  tae  Security 
Council  said,  should  establish  iecure  and 
recognized  boundaries  between  Isfael  and  Its 
neighbors,  to  replace  the  Armlstlc^  Demarca- 
tion Lines  established  In  1949.  and  the  cease- 
fire lines  of  June.  1967.  The  Ismell  armed 
forces  should  withdraw  to  such  lines,  as  part 
of  a  package  deal,  dealing  with  all  the  issues 
of  the  Resolution,  and  in  a  condition  of 
peace.  The  agreement  should  es^blish  de- 
militarization and  other  securltkr  arrange- 
ments, guarantees  for  maritime  rights  in  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Strait  of  Tir^.  embody 
a  fair  settlement  of  the  refugee  prbblem.  and 
assure  the  right  of  every  nation  In  the  region 
to  live  in  security  and  peace.  It  was  provided 
that  the  Secretary  General  shoula  appoint  a 
representative  to  consult  with  the  parties, 
and  assist  them  in  reaching  the :  agreement 
required  by  the  Resolution. 

Thus  far.  It  has  t>een  Imposslbl^  to  Initiate 
the  final  stages  of  the  processes  ot  consulta- 
tion and  negotiation  which  are  niecessary  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Resolution.  *rhe  reason 
for  the  stalemate  is  simple.  The  ^vemment 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  refused  to 
implement  the  Resolution.  It  h^  rejected 
procedures  for  negotiation  accepted  by  other 
parties  to  the  conflict.  And  thus,  far  it  has 
been  backed  in  that  posture  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  President  Nasser  could  no;  long  per- 
sist in  this  stand  against  the  i  rill  of  the 
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Soviet  Union.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
In  the  nature  of  Arab  opinion,  no  other  party 
to  the  conflict  can  move  towards  peace. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  peace  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Resolution  Is  pos- 
sible, if  the  United  Arab  Republic  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  peace  Is  In  its  best  In- 
terests, and  must  be  made. 

There  Is  great  skepticism  among  the  par- 
ties: a  skepticism  altogether  natural  against 
the  background  of  more  than  twenty  years 
of  history.  The  Arabs  fear  that  Israel  has  no 
intention  of  withdrawing,  even  to  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries:  Israel  fears  that 
the  Arabs  have  no  Intention  of  making  peace. 
After  the  deceptions  and  disappointments  of 
1957,  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  many 
other  countries  have  said  that  Israel  must 
not  be  asked  to  withdraw  except  to  a  condi- 
tion of  secure  peace.  That  is  the  basic  idea 
of  the  Security  Council  Resolution. 

But  Israel  has  said  repeatedly  and  officially 
that  it  has  no  territorial  claims  as  such;  that 
its  sole  interest  in  the  territorial  problem  is 
to  assure  its  security,  and  to  obtain  real 
guarantees  of  its  maritime  rights;  and  that 
even  on  the  difficult  Issue  of  Jerusalem,  it  Is 
willing  to  stretch  its  imagination  in  the  In- 
terest of  accommodating  Jordanian  and  in- 
ternational interests  in  the  Holy  City. 

These  assurances  by  Israel  have  been  the 
foundation  and  the  predicate  of  the  American 
position  in  the  long  months  since  June  1967. 
If  the  Arabs  are  skeptical  of  Israeli  profes- 
sions, their  remedy  is  obvious:  put  them  to 
the  test  of  negotiation.  They  could  be  sure, 
as  Prime  Minister  Golda  Melr  remarked  the 
other  day,  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  In  the  negotiating  process  would  come 
more  than  half  way  to  meet  their  claims. 

It  Is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic Is  now  Interested  In  peace.  They  have 
gained  positions,  and  aroused  forces,  which 
seem  for  the  moment  to  enhance  their  Influ- 
ence, and  diminish  that  of  Nasser's  Arab 
rivals.  Arab  raids  and  Israeli  reprisals  have 
generated  an  atmosphere  of  turbulence  and 
violence  which  Is  dissolving  many  sectors  of 
Arab  society,  and  bringing  more  and  more 
extremists  to  positions  of  Influence  and 
power.  As  Nasser  has  recently  said,  recent 
changes  in  Libya  and  the  Sudan  are  basic 
changes  in  the  whole  Middle  Eastern  situa- 
tion. 

Despite  the  attractions  of  continued  war 
and  proxy  war  in  the  Middle  East  to  Soviet 
and  Egyptian  policy  makers,  however,  they 
should  also  be  conscious  of  Its  risks,  which 
directly  threaten  the  life  of  Israel,  and  other 
fundamental  state  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  Allies. 

One  consequence  of  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent statement  on  Soviet  predominance  In 
the  Middle  East,  which  I  read  a  few  moments 
ago.  should  be  to  make  sure  that  there  Is  no 
misunderstanding,  and  no  miscalculation, 
by  anyone  on  this  critical  point. 

in 

How  can  the  dangerous  stalemate  in  the 
Jarring  Mission  be  brought  to  an  end? 

I  should  like  to  suggest  seven  lines  of  polit- 
ical action  as  the  key  elements  of  an  urgent 
and  coordinated  diplomatic  campaign — a 
crash  program,  undertaken  to  achieve  a 
prompt  breakthrough  in  the  Jarring  Mission. 
The  danger  is  mounting.  We  should  act  on  a 
crisis  basis  now.  to  prevent  another  round 
of  full-scale  war  in  the  not  very  distant 
future. 

1 .  The  first,  obviously.  Is  to  persuade  Presi- 
dent Nasser,  and  the  Soviet  Utiion,  that  their 
present  course  Involves  risks  which  no  man 
can  foresee  or  control. 

Diplomacy  has  ways  of  conveying  such 
thoughts  discreetly,  and  reinforcing  their 
implications  with  action.  On  this  basic  Issue, 
we  should  not  venture  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram here,  save  to  note  Its  primordial  im- 
portance.  Unless   President   Nasser   and   the 
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leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  led  to  this 
conclusion,  we  can  expect  the  situation  to 
deteriorate,  and  perhaps  to  explode.  It  Is 
hardly  a  favorable  sign  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  recently  refused  even  to  support  the 
restoration  of  the  cease-fire,  and  has  launched 
a  menacing  propaganda  campaign  against 
Israel,  t>oth  within  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  the  world  community. 

It  is  in  this  setting  that  we  should  view 
the  question  of  providing  Phantonts  and 
other  arms  to  Israel.  Obviously,  such  arms 
are  Important  in  themselves.  They  should 
help  to  convince  both  President  Nasser  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  a  "war  of  attrition" 
against  Israel  is  not  only  a  crime  but  a 
folly.  And  they  should  underscore  the  fact 
that  there  can  t>e  no  alternative  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  but  a  fair  political  settlement  under 
the  Security  Council  Resolution — a  settle- 
ment establishing  a  condition  of  peace.  On 
arms  supply,  I  believe,  the  American  govern- 
ment agonizes  too  much.  Our  policy  In  this 
regard  should  be  crisp  and  predictable,  and 
dominated  by  the  Idea,  which  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
have  expressed,  that  the  military  situation 
must  not  become  an  Incentive  for  war,  from 
any  quarter.  If  this  point  is  clearly  under- 
stood, the  chance  of  peace  should  be  im- 
proved. 

Assuming  that  this  basic  condition  is  met, 
what  other  courses  of  action  are  open  to 
us  to  achieve  a  breakthrough? 

2.  The  second  step  I  should  suggest  Is 
to  press  for  a  restoration  of  the  cease-fire  In 
the  Security  Council,  despite  Soviet  opposi- 
tion at  the  moment.  In  connection  with  the 
restoration  of  the  cease-fire,  we  should  pro- 
pose effective  police  action  to  treat  the  war 
against  airliners,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
guerrilla  campaign,  as  international  piracy. 
Under  International  law.  a  state  is  fully 
responsible  for  irregular  hostilities  conducted 
from  its  territories.  If  it  cannot  control  such 
activities,  the  International  community  is 
authorized  to  do  so.  You  will  recall  that  one 
of  our  earliest  ventures  In  international 
politics  was  the  suppression  of  the  Barbary 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  In  the  late 
eighteenth  century. 

3.  The  attempt  to  renew  the  cease-fire 
should  be  linked,  I  believe,  to  a  direction 
by  the  Security  Council  that  Ambassador 
Jarring  convene  a  conference  of  the  pirates 
In  his  presence,  on  or  before  a  day  named 
by  the  Council,  to  initiate  the  process  of 
reaching  the  agreement  of  peace  called  for 
by  the  Security  Council  Resolution  of  No- 
vember 22,  1967.  This  action  should  be  based 
on  the  assurances  Ambassador  Jarring  has 
received  that  the  parties  have  accepted  the 
Resolution,  and  are  prepared  to  Implement 
it.  President  Nasser  once  said  publicly  that 
he  could  accept  a  procedure  like  that  at 
Rhodes  In  1949.  The  Security  Council  should 
insist  on  pressing  the  point. 

Even  If  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  pre- 
pared to  veto  a  restoration  of  the  cease-fire, 
and  a  call  to  a  conference,  the  effort  of 
seeking  Council  consensus  should  help  to 
crystallize  public  opinion  and  concern,  and 
lead  governments,  partictilarly  those  of  our 
European  Allies,  to  take  responsible  positions 
In  a  crisis  that  directly  and  vitally  affects 
their  Interests. 

4.  Parallel  to  these  efforts,  we  should  vig- 
orously and  visibly  pursue  NATO  consulta- 
tions on  the  Middle  East,  and  develop  the 
Middle  E:ast  programs  and  initiatives  the 
NATO  Council  decided  to  undertake  in  1967. 
These  steps,  especially  If  they  Involved  in- 
creased naval  and  air  activities  by  the  Alli- 
ance, and  a  presence  In  Malta,  could  help  to 
develop  the  counter-currents  the  situation 
so  manifestly  requires. 

5.  It  would  be  Irresponsibly  dangerous,  at 
this  point,  to  withdraw  American  forces  from 
Europe.  I  should  oppose  that  course  for  many 
reasons,  which  have  Just  been  restated  both 
by  President  Nixon  and  Undersecretary  of 
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state  Richardson.  But  the  situation  of  the 
Middle  East  Is  a  special  and  distinct  reason 
for  maintaining  our  troop  strength  m  Europe. 
With  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  becoming 
more  and  more  volatile,  the  avaUabllity  of 
mobile  forces  may  become  critically  impor- 
tant both  as  a  deterrent,  and  as  an  emollient 
influence.  No  one  should  wish  to  have  the 
President  face  such  problems  with  only  nu- 
clear weapons  In  his  hand.  And  a  troop  with- 
drawal at  thU  stage  would  be  the  wrong  dip- 
lomatic signal  in  every  sense,  if  our  goal  is, 
as  it  must  be,  to  exert  every  influence  at  our 
command  to  deter  catastrophe. 

I  should  therefore  urge  that  the  Mansfield 
Resolution  on  troop  withdrawals  be  deferred, 
as  an  act  to  strengthen  the  President's  diplo- 
matic position,  and  give  him  every  possible 
resource  for  minimizing  the  rUk  of  war,  and 
of  great  power  confrontation,  In  the  Middle 
East. 

6  If  troop  withdrawal  would  be  a  danger- 
ous and  misleading  signal  of  our  Intentions 
in  the  Middle  East,  it  would  be  twice  as  dan- 
gerous even  to  consider  Senator  Mathias' 
proposal  to  repeal  President  Eisenhowers 
Middle  Eastern  Resolution  which  authorizes 
the  use  of  force  in  the  area.  Senator  Mathias 
is  an  attractive  and  intelligent  man,  whom 
I  admire  and  respect.  But  in  this  venture, 
he  Is  emulating  King  Canute.  Repealing  the 
Resolution  cant  repeal  the  problem.  Our 
legitimate  interests  in  the  Middle  East  are 
under  far  more  pressure  today  than  was  the 
case  in  1957.  We  cannot  hope  to  protect  those 
Interests,  and  lessen  the  danger  of  war.  by 
intensifying  doubt  about  the  seriousness  of 
our  purpose. 

7.  Finally.  I  should  propose  that  we  offer 
to  guarantee  an  agreement  of  peace  reached 
by  the  parUes  In  accordance  with  the  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  of  November  22. 
1967  I  can  conceive  of  no  step  more  likely 
to  change  the  political  climate,  to  overcome 
Arab  fears,  however  irrational,  and  to  offer 
the  Arabs  a  genuine  alternative  to  their 
present  course.  With  an  American  guaran- 
tee for  the  peace,  Arab  reliance  on  Soviet 
support  should  lose  some  of  its  attractive- 
ness. And  vrith  such  assurances,  it  should 
become  possible  for  Israel  to  sign  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty. 

It  might  be  contended  that  such  a  step 
would  increase  oui  obligations  in  world  poli- 
tics This  18  not  the  case.  We  now  have  the 
Inescapable  obligation  to  protect  our  In- 
terests in  the  Middle  East,  under  circum- 
stances of  rising  and  changing  pressure. 
Since  1950,  we  have  repeatedly  promised, 
often  vrtth  our  Allies,  to  support  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  Independence 
of  all  the  states  of  the  area,  and  we  have 
acted  many  times  in  the  name  of  that  prin- 
ciple In  behaU  of  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia. 
Egypt,  Israel  and  other  countries.  And  the 
Elsenhower  Doctrine  stands  on  the  statute 
books,  far  more  general  and  open  ended  than 
the  Treaty  I  am  recommending. 

What  I  propose  is  something  Umlted,  and 
greatly  in  our  interest,  an  American  guar- 
antee to  a  condition  of  peace  for  Israel,  for 
Egypt,  for  Lebanon,  for  Jordan,  and  Indeed 
for  Syria  and  Iraq.  U  they  choose  to  make 
peace.  Such  a  guarantee  should  help  make 
negotUtlons  possible,  and  end  the  war  which 
has  brought  so  much  waste,  and  so  much 
tragedy  to  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  has  become.  In  President  Johnson's 
phrase,  a  burden  to  world  peace. 

I  have  tried  today  to  stress  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East,  and  those  which 
most  urgently  require  considered  and  re- 
sponsible action.  I  have  talked  only  about 
what  our  government  should  do,  and  what  It 
should  not  do,  to  protect  our  Interests  In  the 
Middle  East,  including  our  national  Interest 
m  Israel.  The  situation  is  not  easy.  It  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  successftU  resolution  U  we 
falter. 
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But  there  is  no  reason  for  despair,  if  Amer- 
ican opinion  soberly  faces  the  facts.  We  have 
the  resources,  the  influence,  and  the  will,  to 
bring  about  an  era  of  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  might  genuinely  end  the 
Cold  War.  But  that  goal  cannot  be  achieved 
without  the  hardest  kind  of  national  effort, 
based  on  a  clear  national  understanding. 

We  may  not  succeed,  but  we  must  try.  For 
the  prospect  would  be  dismal,  to  put  It 
mildly,  if  the  world  had  to  endure  another 
twenty  years  of  increasing  hostility  In  the 
Middle  East,  backed  by  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated arms — a  process  which  could  always 
threaten  to  escaUte  into  nuclear  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  peace  achieved,  Israel  could 
start  a  new  phase  of  its  mission  among  the 
nations.  And  its  neighbors  could  turn  to  poU- 
cles  and  programs  which  represent  their  in- 
terests far  more  truly  than  the  sterile  yearn- 
ing for  revenge. 


THE  TECHNOLOGY  OP  CARING 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  congregation  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Blnghamton, 
N.Y. — in  my  congressional  district — I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  recent  sermon 
by  their  pastor,  Rev.  D.  Evor  Rob- 
erts. My  constituents  feel  that  this  is  a 
sermon  worthy  of  contemplation  by  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  pleased  to  include  it 
here  for  that  purpose: 

The  Technology  of  Caking 
(By  D.  Evor  Roberts) 
Before  1  knew  that  the  President  had  pro- 
claimed this  day  to  be  a  national  day  of 
thanksgiving  I  had  decided  to  JettUon  my 
sermon  in  space  and  reflect  Instead  on  what 
has  happened  this  past  week.  Tou  will  hear 
about  "Christians  and  Chameleons"  later. 
Today  I  want  to  speak  on  the  subject:  "The 
Technology  of  Caring." 

I  knew  I  would  have  to  preach  this  sermon 
when  I  saw  the  first  live  picture  of  a  little 
cone-shaped  dot  swinging  against  the  South 
Pacific  sky  under  three  orange  and  white 
parachutes.  That  was  the  moment  when  I 
suspect  most  of  the  watching  world  started 
breathing  again:  it  was  the  beginning  of  our 
thanksgiving.  The  crackling  sound  of  radioed 
voices  after  the  black-out  assured  us  of  con- 
tinuing life,  but  not  until  the  parachutes 
opened  were  those  dauntless  three  naturally 
related  again  to  their  native  earth. 

What  followed — when  we  first  saw  all  three 
of  those  white-suited  live  bodies  timible 
from  the  hatch  Into  the  raft — when  we  saw 
them  walk,  unaided,  on  the  deck  of  the  Iwo 
Jlma — accentuated  the  drama  to  mythologi- 
cal proportions.  Ufe,  good,  human  life,  our 
life  represented  in  them,  had  been  snatched 
from  the  hostile  environment  of  this  tender 
earth.  The  most  unnatural  crisis  in  man's 
entire  physical  history  had  been  met  and 
bested.  As  Joseph  Lelyveld  wrote  in  the  N.Y. 
Times:  "It  was  Odysseus  facing  an  unfore- 
seen menace  like  the  Cyclops  &  Odysseus 
struggling  to  return  to  Penelope:  the  oldest 
and  stlU  the  best  of  stories." 

Three  men,  so  fragile,  so  dependent  on 
Just  the  right  amount  of  oxygen,  of  water, 
of  heat,  to  retain  their  cobweb  connection 
with  breathing  life,  had  been  brought  vic- 
torious through  the  enemy  territory  where 
there  Is  no  oxygen,  no  water,  no  heat.  They 
returned  to  their  own  true  space,  tills  beau- 
tiful space,  this  earth,  where  a  man  breathes. 
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or  should  breathe  the  fresh  clean  air  that 
also  lays,  or  should  lay,  upon  his  seen  hori- 
zons, where  an  ocean  of  undulating,  blue 
water  from  which  his  life  first  came,  rocks 
his  ships  and  his  splashed-down  fiylng  ma- 
chines like  a  cradle,  where  the  good,  warm 
sun  smoothes  ajnan's  cheek  like  the  touch 
of  a  woman  and  gives  the  good  earth  all  her 
greenness.  And  this  return  was  more  than 
return.  It  was  reimlon.  It  was  a  blessing,  a 
hallowing  of  man's  life.  A  moon  landing  may 
have  been  aborted,  as  they  say.  but  their 
rescue  was  like  a  birth. 

You  will  remember  surely  that  other  flight 
(SO  many  Apollos  there  have  been  fiylng  their 
chariots  across  the  sky,  I  can't  remember  its 
number)  when  a  man  in  space  read  aloud  the 
8th  pst'm— to  the  distress  of  myopic  atheUts 
on  earth  whose  problem  is  as  much  a  lack 
of  imagination  as  it  is  a  lack  of  religion.  We 
don't  know  yet  what  scrlptvire  got  read,  or 
thought  of,  on  the  ApoUo  13  flight;  we  can 
only  Imagine. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  8th  psalm  to  you 
today  In  the  form  it  takes  in  tlis  Jenisalem 
Bible,  and  with  the  title  given  to  It  there: 
"The  Munificence  of  the  Creator". 

"Yahweh,  our  Lord,  how  great  your  name 
throughout  the  earth ! 

Above  the  heavens  Is  your  majesty  chanted, 
by  the  mouths  of  children,  babes  in  arms. 
You  set  your  stronghold  firm  against  your 
foes  to  subdue  enemies  and  rebels. 

I  look  up  at  your  heavens,  made  by  your 
fingers  at  the  moon  and  the  stars  you  set 
in  place— ah,  what  Is  man  that  you  should 
spare  a  thought  for  him.  the  son  of  man 
that  you  should  care  for  him? 

Yet  you  have  made  him  little  less  than  a 
god.  you  have  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
splendour,  made  him  lord  over  the  work  of 
your  hands,  set  all  things  under  his  feet, 
sheep  and  oxen,  aU  these,  yes,  fhld  animals 
too.  birds  in  the  air,  fish  in  the  sea  travelling 
the  paths  of  the  ocean. 

Yahweh,  our  Lord,  how  great  your  name 
throughout  the  earth ! 

What  would  the  psalmist  write  today?  His 
cosmology  would  be  new.  He  wouldn't  be- 
lieve any  longer  that  up  there  w^'^  the  hard 
roof  of  the  •firmament"  with  moon  and  stars 
set  in  place  like  mounted  Jewels.  He  wouldn't 
believe  any  longer  that  that  was  the  exact 
location  of  the  creator's  Impregnable  strong- 
hold from  which  he  routs  his  foes.  The  vision 
of  reality  would  be  far  more  exclUng  than 
that,  informed  by  astronomy,  physics  and  all 
the  knowledge  that  has  made  space  science 
possible. 

But  I  think  he  would  see  the  same  con- 
firmation. In  Friday's  triumph,  of  his  re- 
Ugioiis  view  of  man  as  vice-regent  of  the 
creation,  as  lord  over  the  work  of  Ood's 
hands,  as  himself  "little  less  than  a  god."  His 
images  would  be  enriched  and  expanded,  for 
to  the  "fish  of  the  sea  travelling  the  paths  of 
the  ocean"  has  been  added  a  new  species 
swimming  at  incredible  speeds  through  the 
illimitable  ocean  ot  space. 

"Yahweh,  our  Lord,  how  great  your  name 
throughout  the  earth! 
Throughout  more  ttian  the  earth! 
What  were  the  signs  and  portents  we  saw 
last  w«ek?  For  me,  Apollo's  sky-writing  re- 
corded two  Insights  about  man's  lifs,  and 
man's  responsibility.  One  was  the  significance 
of  crisis.  The  other  was  taic  nature  of 
caring. 

I  suppose  It  Is  no  particular  compliment 
to  the  nature  of  man  that  he  seems  in- 
capable of  demonstrating  what  the  psalmist 
calU  his  "glory  and  splendor"  during  smooth 
sailing  and  smooth  fiylng,  with  anything  like 
the  degree  of  greatness  that  can  appear  when 
he  is  under  severe  stress. 

The  adrenaline,  someone  said,  was  six 
Inches  deep  last  week,  with  the  astronauts 
sloshing  around  In  it;  It  was  Just  as  deep 
in  Houston  at  the  other  end  of  the  Ufe-Une. 
It  U  too  bad  that  In  ordinary  times,  our 
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low  adrenaline,  combined  wltl  our  over- 
confidence,  produces  a  kind  if  sluggish 
blindness  about  our  dangers.  Bu .  when  man 
U  aroused  by  the  near  neighborhood  and 
close-groping  fingers  of  death  something 
happens  to  him.  Crisis  refines  tl  e  priorities. 
Often  crisis  alters  the  priorities. 

Thmic  of  what  happened  whei  the  silence 
around  the  moon  was  broken  b;  that  man- 
Induced  bank  In  space,  and.  is  we  later 
learned,  a  whole  sldewall  of  th«  astronauts 
powerhouse  was  blasted  to  smlt  lereens.  The 
priorities  changed  In  that  very  I  istant.  from 
erploration  to  Testoration.      ^ 

The  moon  then  was  no  place  i  o  go  to  take 
a  walk  The  whole  vast  enter  srlse  of  ex- 
ploraUon  of  the  lunar  highland!  .  the  monu- 
mental project  of  expanding  out  new  knowl- 
edge was  scuttled  and  the  obJe<  tlve  became 
one  and  one  only:  the  saving  <if  three  very 
precious  lives.  At  that  moment,  the  great 
moon  Itself  was  of  less  value  than  the  con- 
tinuing heartbeat  of  a  hiunau  t  nd  the  pres- 
ervaUon  of  family  relationship! .  Indeed  the 
whole  global  family  here  on  ear  h. 

Mankind,  all  mankind,  circling  the  earth. 
In  Its  billions,  everywhere  that  people  knew 
of  this,  they  said,  as  It  were,  tc  themselves: 
•Those  three  out  there  are  al  of  us:  we 
must  get  them  back.  We  will  do  anything 
to  get  them  back.'  No  one  mcurned  or  la- 
mented or  even  mentioned  aloiid  the  depri- 
vation to  museums  and  laborat  jrles  of  more 
moon  rocks.  The  scientific  en  erprise  gave 
way  to  the  human  enterprise.  And  when 
the  good,  good  Lord  who.  hav  ng  produced 
the  bTain  of  man.  works  throu(  ;h  computers 
as  much  as  he  works  through  the  seeds  of 
flowers  and  the  roots  of  uees.  when  he  saw 
fit  to  confirm  the  human  enter  >rise  by  their 
safe  Journey  home,  our  Joy  wat  complete. 

Crisis  not  only  alters  pricritles.  Crisis 
teaches  Crisis  matures  The  -xperience  of 
clanger  this  week  sharpened  the  definition  of 
what  man  U  about.  It  is  not  the  explora- 
tion of  space:  It  Is  man  in  spa  re.  There  is  a 
great  difference.  Part  of  that  space  Is  the 
earth  Itself,  where  we  norms  Uy  Uve.  and 
which  by  our  great  folly  and  freed  we  have 
made  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  Inhospita- 
ble environment  of  the  moon. 

Can  you  imagine  how  good  It  was  to  James 
Lovell.  and  Pred  Halse  and  .  ohn  Swlgert, 
when  that  hatch  opened,  and  they  took  In 
their  first  good  gulps  of  cleai,  sea-air.  and 
looked  at  all  that  lovely  blue  water?  WHat 
U  they  had  parachuted  down  at  the  edge 
of  a  Los  Angeles  freeway,  or  In  the  middle 
of  Lake  Erie?  It  would  be  enough  to  turn 
an  astronaut  Into  a  preacher! 

But  the  crisis  that  dramatized  the  Im- 
portance of  saving  three  lives  told  us  some- 
thing else.  By  the  token  of  tbjse  three  pre- 
served Uves,  which  you  have  comprehended, 
though  in  wonder.  It  said  to  the  world,  "By 
this  token,  contemplate  your  earthy  danger! 
As  those  men  strode  down  th«i  red  carpet  of 
their  welcome,  and  the  band!  played  "It  Is 
the  dawning  of  Aquarius".  It  might  letter 
have  played 
"Turn   back.   O  man.   forswear  thy  tooUsh 

ways. 
"Old  now  Is  earth,  and  none  i  lay  count  her 

days." 

For  what  la  the  difference  Between  three 
Uves  in  the  sky  and  three  liv^  In  Vietnam 
multiplied  nearly  60  times  oVer  again  last 
week?  And  those  are  Just  the  American  lives 
lost  Is  It  only  that  the  threej  up  there  had 
names,  that  we  had  been,  as  1*  were,  socially 
introduced,  by  TV?  Wtat  Is  [the  difference 
between  three  Uves  In  the  sky  tmd  three  lives 
in  the  rotten  ghettoes  of  America  the  Beau- 
tiful? And  how  many  more  than  3  there  are 
in  mortal  danger?  ,  ; 

Our  Vice  President  neither  I  enhanced  the 
algnlficance  of  their  safe  ret\4m  nor  did  he 
add  splendor  to  the  occasion!  when  he  de- 
livered himself  yesterday  tt  a  diatribe 
against  "the  social  levellers  «  bo  would  pre- 
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fer  that  the  money  spent  on  the  space  pro- 
gram be  sucked  down  into  the  nearest  slxun." 
'Sucked  down."  he  said.  This  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  who  has  Ice  water  running  In 
his  veins. 

It  U  not  very  difficult  to  see  why  so  many 
of  our  young  today  are  not  especlaUy  Im- 
pressed with  space  exploration.  They  think 
It  Is  an  expensive  fiddling  while  Rome  burns. 
And  I  have  heard  social  historians  analyze  it 
as  a  distraction  to  keep  the  popxilace  from 
becoming  too  restless  over  their  real  prob- 
lems. There  Is  a  good  deal  of  truth  In  this,  we 
wUl  be  having  a  pubUc  debate  now  about  the 
space  program,  but  I  suspect  the  successful 
rescue  will  increase,  rather  than  decrease  the 
pubUc  confidence  In  It.  Is  It  too  much  to 
hope  that  some  of  the  maturing  of  this  crisis 
will  rub  off  on  the  maturing  of  man's  larger 
crisis:  his  struggle  for  peace  and  Justice? 

We  must  hope.  When  we  stop  hoping,  then 
we  stop.  And  what  can  give  us  hope  out  of 
the  travail  of  this  week  is  that  we  have 
witnessed  not  Just  a  hiunan  drama,  but  a 
technical  one.  A  new  connective  symbol  has 
appeared  as  a  contemporary  sign  and  portent. 
It  may  be  called  an  awesome  technology  of 
caring.  Never  were  more  technical  resources 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  life  than  In 
this  event — not  only  national  resources  but 
international  resources.  When  Rvissla  could 
offer  the  aid  of  her  ships.  If  needed,  then  It 
was  life  that  was  more  Important  than  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  space  rival. 

Man's  deepening  concern  about  himself 
now  has  burst  the  obsolete  boundary  lines 
of  nations.  There  is  an  InvUlble  but  undeni- 
able human  and  moral  connection  between 
the  survival  In  the  Pacific  and  the  survival 
talks  in  Vienna. 

This  creature,  "little  less  than  a  god  , 
crowned  in  our  era  with  the  "glory  and 
splendor"  of  a  technology  that  is  capable  of 
a  mlnd-boggUng  act  of  human  caring,  a 
Texas  room  full  of  computers  loving  three 
lonely,  cold  men  back  to  earth's  bosom — 
this  creature  for  whom  the  creator  has 
"spared  more  than  a  thought  and  son  of  man 
whom  he  has  cared  about"— lamely  and 
awkwardly  now.  holds  his  strange  new  tools 
m  his  two  hands  and  looks  at  his  stricken 
and  suffering  world  and  says,  "Can't  we  make 
It  better?  //  we  didn't  have  to  die  out  there, 
do  we  have  to  die  here?" 
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all  American  combat  and  support  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971 
(June  30, 1971)  :  Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  no  funds  In  the  fiscal  year 
1971  Defense  budget  are  to  be  ixsed  to  finance 
the  operation  of  any  American  combat  or 
support  troops  in  Cambodia  or  Laos. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


RESOLUTION  TO  STOP  FUNDS  FOR 
WAR  IN  CAMBODIA  AND  LAOS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  continue  to  com- 
mit the  country  to  demoralizing  and  ec- 
onomically costly  actions  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Without  clear  constitutional  prece- 
dent. Congress  is  being  asked  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  a  war  and  policy  in 
which  its  pleas  and  opinions  have  gone 
unheard. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  Congress  with 
a  greater  role  in  resolving  the  issues  in 
Indochina,  a  growing  number  of  Con- 
gressmen of  both  parties  offer  this  reso- 
lution : 

R«80LtrnoN 

Resolved,  That.  In  the  absence  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  fiscal  year  1971  defense 
expenditure*  in  South  Vietnam  should  be 
limited  to  only  that  amount  required  to 
carry  out  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  of 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  constituents  have  written  to  me  con- 
cerning the  continuing  crisis  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  They  want  to  know  how  in- 
volved the  United  States  is  and  what  the 
policy  is  toward  the  Arab  States  and 
Isrscl. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  a  very  com- 
plicated subject.  However,  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  on  my  staff  during 
the  past  several  months.  Dean  Sagar  who 
was  a  graduate  student  at  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies. He  is  also  an  honor  graduate  of 
Redlands  College  in  California  and  a 
serious  researcher. 

The  following  paper  b>  Mr.  Sagar  was 
prepared  at  my  request  to  help  the  public 
better  understand  the  problems  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  commend  it  to  the  entire 
membership  for  reading. 
Th«  Middle  East:  A  Contdtoino  Crisis 
Standing  atop  the  Golan  Heights,  which 
Israel  captured  from  Syria  during  the  June. 
1967.  Arab-Israeli  war.  a  young  IsraeU 
soldier  gazes  across  Palestine  and  remarks: 
"We  must  never  let  them  back  .  .  .  This  Is 
our  home,  our  children's  home,  and  we  are 
here  to  stay.'" 

In  the  Jordanian  capital  of  Amman,  loo 
miles  to  the  southwest,  a  young  Palestinian 
guerrilla  leader  comments  to  a  visitor:  "My 
family  has  Uved  in  Palestine  for  centuries  .  . . 
It  Is  our  home,  our  land.  We  are  going  back." 
Within  these  two  statements  are  con- 
tained the  basic  elements  contributing  to 
what  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the 
United  Nations  warned  might  be  "a  new 
hundred  years  war"  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
the  determination  of  2.5  million  Israelis  to 
hold  on  to  the  land  which  they  have  trans- 
formed from  barren  desert  into  a  rich  gar- 
den, with  bustUng  modem  cities  and  pro- 
ductive new  industry.  Ukewlse,  it  U  the 
equal  determination  of  2.5  million  Arab 
Palestinians  to  win  back  the  lands  from 
which  they  have  been  recently  ousted  after 
13  centuries  of  occupation. 

The  result  of  this  conflicting  determina- 
tion has  been  a  continuing  stalemate  in  the 
Middle  East:  a  prolonged  period  of  no  war, 
no  peace,  recurrent  violence  and  spreading 
chaos  which  is  working  every  day  to  under- 
mine International  peace  and  security. 

This  report  Is  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems which  this  critical  situation  raises  for 
current  American  foreign  policy  and  the 
challenges  which  it  presents  for  the  future. 
Tou  are  urged  to  give  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  these  problems  at  a  time  when  In- 
creased violence  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  threatens  once  again  to  erupt  into 
all-out  warfare. 

In  what  follows.  I  have  not  sought  to 
justify  or  condemn  past  actions  of  either 
Arabs  or  IsraelU.  Awareness  of  the  past  Is 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  pres- 
ent, but  recriminations  of  past  actions  do 
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not  promote  our  current  goals  of  preventing 
renewed  conflict  and  providing  for  a  just  and 
acceptable  peace. 

dimensions  of  the  crisis 
The  current  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  was 
born  m  the  anguish  of  World  War  n.  The 
murder  of  an  estimated  six  million  European 
Jews  m  Nazi  concentration  camps  dramati- 
cally Increased  the  determination  of  the  Jew- 
Uh  people  to  establish  a  national  state  in 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  ancient  "prom- 
ised land"  of  Palestine.  Since  1917,  the  Jewish 
people  had  been  encouraged  toward  this  ob- 
jective by  a  half-promise  embodied  In  the 
Balfour  Declaration,  which  stated  that  the 
British  government  "looked  with  favor  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  national  Jewish  home 
In  Palestine."  However.  It  was  not  until  the 
disclosure  of  the  horrors  of  Nazi  persecu- 
tion that  widespread  sympathy  for  this  en- 
deavor was  generated  among  the  Inhabitants 
of  a  shocked  and  horrified  world. 

This  sympathy,  however,  was  not  shared 
by  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  Palestine  who 
viewed  Jewish  intentions  with  alarm.  After 
decades  of  subjection  to  European  rule,  the 
Palestinians  had  no  desire  to  share  their 
homeland  with  a  large  number  of  Jewish 
immigrants.  They  feared  that  such  a  situa- 
tion would  only  perpetuate  Arab  subjection 
by  a  European  people.  Beyond  this,  Arab 
leaders  were  determined  not  to  let  a  foreign 
people  gain  political  control  of  any  portion 
of  Palestine,  a  land  of  significant  historical 
and  religious  Importance  to  the  Arab  people. 
As  Jewish  immigration  Into  Palestine 
sweUed  in  the  1930's  and  1940's.  due  to  Nazi 
persecutions  in  Europe,  Arab  resistance 
mounted.  The  British,  who  controlled  Pales- 
tine under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate, 
made  numerous  attempts  to  devise  a  for- 
mula that  would  provide  the  Jewish  people 
with  a  Palestinian  homeland  in  a  manner  ac- 
4  £  ceptable  to  the  more  numerous  Arab  popula- 

13  tlon.   However,   no  formula   proved   success- 

**  ful.  By  1947,  this  situation  had  become  ex- 

tremely critical.  At  this  time,  the  British 
found  themselves  caught  in  a  precarious 
position  between  two  hostile  and  determined 
groups  and  conveniently  relinquished  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Palestine  question  in 
favor  of  an  Infant  United  Nations.  When  tills 
organization  decided  that  the  only  solution 
to  this  question  was  the  partition  of  Pales- 
tine into  separate  Arab  and  Jewish  states, 
neither  the  Arabs  nor  the  Jews  found  the 
prescribed  boundaries  to  be  acceptable.  The 
conflict  which  resulted  has  continued  to  this 
day  In  varying  degrees  of  Intensity,  with  ma- 
jor wars  occurring  between  Israel  and  the 
neighboring  Arab  nations  In  1948,  1956  and 
1967. 

The  belligerent  attitudes  which  prevailed 
among  both  Arabs  and  Israelis  prior  to  the 
six-day  war  of  June  1967,  have  hardened  In 
the  subsequent  years  of  uncertain  peace. 
At  present,  the  direction  of  change  In  the 
Middle  East  is  toward  Increasing  hostility 
and  renewed  conflict,  rather  than  toward  a 
political  settlement.  It  Is  clear  that  a  polit- 
ical solution  to  the  Palestine  question  will 
not  be  achieved  as  long  as  hostUe  attitudes 
remain.  However,  the  building  of  attitudes 
of  conciliation  after  more  than  two  decades 
of  conflict  U  no  easy  task.  For  it  must  seek 
to  overcome  a  major  obstacle  .  .  .  fear.  Each 
Bide  fears  the  other.  Israel  fears  being  de- 
stroyed by  its  Arab  neighbors,  while  the 
Arabs  fear  Israeli  expansion.  Such  a  situa- 
tion has  been  conducive  only  to  increased 
hoetiUty,  with  both  sides  seeking  security  in 
military  superiority. 

The  basis  of  this  hostUlty  has  been,  and 
remains,  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Palestinians  to  the  same  smaU  piece 
of  territory.  However,  this  situation  Is  greatly 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  regardless  of 
the  validity  of  Jewish  or  Arab  claims  to 
Palestine,  the  state  of  Israel  Is  an  established 
fact.  Since  1948.  Israel  has  been  a  recognized 
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member  of  the  international  community.  As 
svich.  the  IsraelU  seek  recognition  by.  and 
normal  relations  with,  the  Arab  nations  of 
the  region.  The  Israelis  have  made  It  clear 
that  they  will  not  accept  any  settlement 
which  does  not  incorporate  such  recognition 
and  which  does  not  provide  guarantees  for 
the  maintenance  of  Israel's  territorial 
Integrity. 

The  Arabs,  however,  view  a  settlement  In- 
volving recognition  of  Israel  as  an  impossi- 
bility under  existing  conditions  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  For  the  Arabs,  the  search  for  peace 
has  been  obstructed  by  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  critical  problems  remain  unsolved. 
Most  Important  among  these  problems  is 
the  future  of  mllUons  of  homeless  Pales- 
tinians displaced  during  military  operations, 
the  mistreatment  of  Arabs  residing  In  Israel, 
the  status  of  the  city  of  Jenisalem,  and  the 
occupation  of  Arab  territory  by  IsraeU  troops 
following  the  June  1967  war.  Arab  leaders 
have  asserted  on  numerous  occasions  that 
until  satisfactory  solutions  can  be  found  for 
these  problems,  Arab  hostility  toward  Israel 
wUl  not  cease  and  negotiations  to  normalize 
relations  with  Israel  cannot  begin. 

The  problem  of  finding  a  suitable  solution 
for  the  Palestine  question  has  been  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  struggle 
over  Palestine  cannot  be  treated  in  isolation. 
The  Arab  IsraeU  conflict  is  fed  by  two  larger 
conflicts:  the  struggle  of  100  mllUon  Arabs 
to  achieve  a  new  pxilitlcal,  social  and  eco- 
nomic Identity  after  centuries  of  colonial 
subjection;  and  the  "Cold  War"  rivalry  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  for 
influence  among  various  peoples  of  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Even  if  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  can  agree  upon  some  mode  of  coexist- 
ence, there  can  be  no  peace  in  Palestine  as 
long  as  the  neighboring  Arab  states  remain  In 
a  state  of  nationalistic  fervor.  Since  the  close 
of  the  Second  World  War,  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  have  been  struggling  to  buUd 
strong  Arab  nations,  free  from  Western  dom- 
ination. In  the  eyes  of  Arab  nationalists, 
this  effort  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
presence  of  the  state  of  Israel,  which  the 
Arabs  have  Identifled  as  the  successor  to 
Western  Imperialism  in  the  region.  The  re- 
sulting anti-Israeli  sentiment  has  served  as 
a  rallying  point  and  a  uniting  force  for  the 
various  forces  of  Arab  nationalism.  As  long 
as  a  common  fear  of  Israeli  expansion  re- 
mains, it  is  evident  that  Arab  nationalism 
will  continue  to  be  a  dominant  factor  In  the 
poUtlcal  affairs  of  the  Middle  East.  Since 
one  of  the  avowed  objectives  of  Arab  nation- 
alism is  the  destruction  of  Israel,  Arab  hos- 
tility toward  Israel  will  not  cease  as  long 
as  this  nationalistic  fervor  remains. 

The  second  contributing  conflict  is  of  sig- 
nificant Importance.  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  no  settlement  between 
Israel  and  the  neighboring  Arab  nations  Is 
possible  unless  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  can  agree  that  their  mutual 
Interest  in  maintaining  International  peace 
overshadows  any  advantage  that  either  might 
gain  in  seeking  to  keep  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict aUve.  In  attempting  to  fiirther  their  own 
interests  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn  ever  deeper  into  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Arab-IsraeU  conflict.  It  is 
generally  feared  that  Inherent  In  this  situa- 
tion is  the  danger  that  these  nations  wlU  be 
drawn  into  a  face-to-face  confrontation  with 
one  another  from  which  it  may  be  dUScult 
for  either  to  retreat  if  there  is  a  new  out- 
break of  general  warfare  in  the  area.  The 
tiltlmate  result  of  such  a  situation  could  be 
disastrous.  Because  Important  national  in- 
terests of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  involved,  the  posslblUty  of 
renewed  warfare  in  the  Middle  East  poses  a 
far  greater  threat  to  world  peace  than  the 
current  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia. 
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The  six-day  war  of  Jime  1967  and  Its  after- 
math has  forced  the  United  States  to  seri- 
ously reevaluate  Its  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Middle  East.  In  seeking  to  estabUsh  a  satis- 
factory policy  to  meet  the  challenges  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  the  United  States  has  had  to 
deflne  its  basic  interests  and  objectives  in 
this  vital  part  of  the  world.  Any  evaluation 
of  American  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
must  take  into  accoimt  the  special  concern 
of  six  million  Jewish  Americans  In  the  fate 
of  the  state  of  Israel.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  government,  while  having  no  specific 
legal  commitment  beyond  Its  obligations 
tmder  the  United  Nations  Charter,  has  main- 
tained a  strong  moral  commitment  to  Israel. 
It  Is  conunltted  to  the  propKJSltlon  that  Israel, 
like  any  sovereign  nation,  has  the  right  to 
national  existence  and  that  this  right  must 
be  preserved. 

Without  compromising  this  commitment, 
successive  American  Administrations  have 
tried  with  diminishing  success  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  Arab  world,  where 
the  United  States  has  important  strategic 
and  economic  interests.  American  foreign  In- 
vestments in  this  area  alone  yield  over  one 
billion  dollars  yearly  and  constitute  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  this  nation's  Inter- 
national balance-of-payments.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  seeks  the  preservation  and 
expansion  of  Its  access  to  the  commercial 
markets  and  economic  resources  of  the  Arab 
states.  Middle  Eastern  oil.  In  particular,  has 
become  Increasingly  Important  as  Western 
oil  reserves  continue  to  diminish. 

United  States  Interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
however,  extend  beyond  our  moral  commit- 
ment to  Israel  and  our  economic  interest  In 
the  Arab  nations.  American  policy  has  sought 
to  reflect  two  general  objectives  which  have 
becomt  central  themes  In  U.S.  global  policy: 
the  oortalnment  of  Soviet-Communist  ex- 
pansion; and  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional petice  and  security. 

Maintaining  the  security  of  the  Middle 
East  against  Soviet  expansion  and  influence 
has  been  the  single  most  Important  objective 
of  American  poUcy  in  the  Middle  East  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Tlie  pres- 
ervation of  national  governments  In  this 
region  with  ideologies  which  are  not  hostile 
to  the  United  States  Is  clearly  in  the  Ameri- 
can Interest.  Likewise,  the  preservation  of 
peace  Is  essential  for  the  economic,  political 
and  social  progress  upon  which  democratic 
Ideology  and  institutions  so  greatly  depend. 
In  general,  the  United  States  seeks  to  pre- 
serve a  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  as  through- 
out the  world,  which  upholds  not  only  the 
Integrity  of  nations,  but  also  of  Individuals. 
As  long  as  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  con- 
tinues. It  Is  clear  that  American  interests  In 
the  Middle  East  cannot  be  realized.  Contin- 
ued conflict  serves  only  to  undermine  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  to  Increase 
Soviet  Influence  among  the  Arab  states, 
which  have  become  dei>endent  upon  Soviet 
arms  and  assistance.  Therefore,  It  appears 
that,  at  present,  America's  most  pressing  in- 
terest in  the  Middle  East  lies  In  the  effort  of 
finding  a  peaceful  resolution  f<»  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict. 

The  time  has  passed,  however,  when  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation  can  or 
should  dictate  the  future  of  less  powerful 
nations.  Although  the  United  States  has 
vested  interests  in  achieving  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  It  is  clear  that  it  cannot  set 
down  the  terms  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Any  settlement  must  stem  from  the  con- 
flicting parties  themselves  and  must  be  em- 
bodied in  a  settlement  which  these  parties 
aU  have  a  vested  interest  In  maintaining. 
The  United  SUtes  has  persistently  urged 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  restore  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 
It  has  consistently  supported  the  United 
Nations  Security  CotmcU  resolution  of  No- 
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PACTS  SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT 

HON.  FLETciJiR  THo|mPSON 

or  cEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  oiorgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  appearance  to  the 
contrary  as  reported  in  thejlocal  press 
there  is  overwhelming  supi*)rt  for  tne 
President's  decision  to  clea 
munist  sanctuaries  in  Cam 
have  been  the  base  of  murde; 
on  American  troops. 

As  so  well  stated  in  an  edi 
Columbus  Enquirer,  publish 
bus.  Ga.,  the  facts  support  ' 
in  the  decision  he  made  as 
in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Force 
Members  may  see  the  logic  iof  this  edi- 
torial and  the  clearly  stated  r6sum6  of 
the  current  situation.  I  insert  the  text 
of  the  editorial  at  this  poirit: 

I  Prom   the  Columbus    (Oa.)    ^iqulrer.  May 
'  a,  19701 
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Richard  M.  NUon  did  his  dbty  as  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
lull  recognition  of  the  poUtlciil  meaning  of 
his  act  when  he  sent  the  ls4  Air  Cavalry 
Division  Into  Cambodia.  J 

Those  who  wUl  cry  out  agalnat  his  deci- 
sion out  of  not  knowing  the  trie  facts  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  the  majiner  In  which 
the  enemy  has  fought  u»  fo«  so  long  be- 
cause of  his  Cambodian  b«Bes«  are  Inexcus- 
ably Ignorant  at  this  Uts  day. 

Thoee  who  wlU  cry  out  against  his  deci- 
sion out  of  a  calculated  pU*  for  poUtlcal 
advantage  do  not  serve  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  In  fuU  dsdlcatlqn.  They  aerw 
themselves  better. 
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Those  who  will  cry  out  against  his  deci- 
sion because  it  flies  In  the  face  of  their  en- 
trenched positions  on  the  side  of  the  dissent 
are  the  serious  foes.  These  must  be  beaten 
down  by  success  and  discredited  by  the  out- 
come. U  they  are  not.  then  the  President 
will  have  to  pay  the  price  he  himself  set  for 
his  action.  If  they  are,  the  country  must  give 
full  credit  to  a  man  who  served  the  Repub- 
lic well  and  discredit  those  who  were  wrong. 
Much  of  our  future  Is  at  stake  In  this  con- 
test. 

This  newspaper  supports  his  decision  be- 
cause the  facts  cried  out  for  that  decision. 
We  admire  his  moral  bravery,  because  he 
put  his  personal  career  and  possibly  that  of 
his  party  Into  the  scales.  But  his  decision 
must  be  pushed  through  to  success.  It  miist 
bring  safety  to  our  men  In  Vietnam.  It  must 
stop  hit-and-run  attacks  from  sanctuary 
bases.  It  must  cut  supplies  to  enemy  forces 
Inside  of  South  Vietnam  and  It  must  be 
done  m  the  face  of  the  kind  of  howling 
dissent  which  broke  the  last  man  who  held 
that  office. 

President  Nixon  Is  now  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term.  He 
assumed  the  terrible  responslbillUes  of  that 
part  of  the  Presidential  load  as  all  Presi- 
dents shovdd  .  .  .  and  not  all  do.  His  con- 
cern Is  for  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam,  not  for 
continued  pubUc  office.  His  concern  is  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  world  power,  not  as  a  victim 
of  mlUtary-poUtlcal  degradation  by  having 
failed  In  a  long  and  hard  quest  In  South- 
east Asia. 

His  wUl  be  a  lonely  and  terrible  position 
m  the  weeks  ahead.  Success  can  wipe  that 
away,  and  much  else  that  has  torn  the 
hearts  of  Americans  who  hold  a  sense  of  tra- 
dition. 

Let  there  be  no  mlsimderstandlng  of  our 
military  moves  into  the  Cambodian  border 
regions— It  was  the  only  logical  step  that 
could  come. 

There  will  be  a  fog  of  rhetoric  about 
"spreading  the  war"  or  "expanding  the  con- 
flict." It  must  be  penetrated  by  common 
sense  and  the  matter  understood  by  Amer- 
icans. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
flghtlng  now  In  Cambodia  have  always  been 
Involved  In  the  war. 

They  were  able  to  fight  at  their  own 
leisure,  chooee  the  time  and  the  place,  and 
then  to  simply  retreat  to  safety  In  Cambodia 
and  ready  another  attack  against  us  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now  they  dont  have  a  safe  "home  free" 
sanctuary.  They  are  being  bombed  and  shot 
at  in  Cambodia.  They  can't  fight  In  both 
places.  A  Viet  Cong  flghtlng  In  Cambodia  Is 
one  who  Isn't  available  to  fight  In  South 
Vietnam  and  delay  withdrawal  of  American 
combat  forces  there.  Americana  and  South 
Vietnamese  on  the  offensive  against  enemy 
bases  In  Cambodia  are  doing  what  American 
generals  have  longed  for  them  to  do  for 
years. 

Laoe,  Cambodia.  South  Vietnam  have  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  the  war.  Formerly, 
events  In  Laoe  and  Cambodia  were  allowed 
only  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  enemy. 
Now  they  work  against  him.  It  would  have 
been  unthinkable  for  the  President  not  to 
have  authorized  clearing  the  border  sanc- 
tuaries. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing 1«  an  address  given  by  John  Q. 
Kemeny.  president  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
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lege  on  May  4.  In  outlining  his  views  on 
several  vital  issues.  President  Kemeny 
takes  a  stand  on  the  role  of  the  college 
and  its  students  in  national  affairs.  I 
think  this  wiU  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues: 

Dartmouth  PaEsmENT  John  Kemeny  Ad- 
dressing THE  College  CoMMUNrrv  Oveb 
WDCR  Monday  Night.  May  4 
We  are  meeting  tonight  over  the  air  at 
a  time  of  one  of  the  most  Uoubled  periods 
in  American  history.  I  would  Uke  to  start 
off  by  going  back  to  my  first  press  conference 
as  president-elect.  At  that  time  I  was  askea 
about  the  question  of  institutions  and  In- 
dividuals taking  stands  on  controversial  Is- 
sues I  reaffirmed  the  stand  that  I  have  con- 
sistently held  over  the  years:  That  while 
Institutions  as  such  cannot  effectively  take 
stands  on  controversial  issues,  Individuals 
must  take  stands,  and  I  made  It  clear  that 
the  president  of  Dartmouth  College  would 
be  no  exception  to  that  rule.  I  am  palnfuUy 
aware  of  the  fact  that  no  college  president 
can  U3e  this  prerogative  too  often  or  he  loees 
his  effectiveness.  And  yet  events  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  week  which  make  it 
impossible  for  me  not  to  exercise  this  pre- 
rogative. I  will  therefore  speak  tonight  about 
a  number  of  national  Issues. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  great  frustration.  In 
the  richest  country  In  the  world  we  still  find 
poverty,  we  find  hunger  that  could  easUy  be 
eliminated  and  yet  we  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  marshal  our  resources  to  eliminate  hun- 
ger We  find  our  cities  deteriorating  and  we 
seem   to   be   unable   to   bring   about   those 
means  that  will  Improve  life  In  our  great 
metropolitan  areas.  A  time  when  black  citi- 
zens after  decades  of  trying  to  Improve  their 
lot  find  all  measures  being  taken  as  too  slow, 
too  little,  and  too  late.  We  found  the  fnis- 
tratlon  In  the  past  year  In  trying  to  attract 
American  Indian  students  to  Dartmouth  and 
we  all  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  scandal- 
ous record  of  this  country  In  the  treatment 
of  American  Indians,  We  have  during  Earth 
Day  learned  a  great  deal  about  problems  of 
the  environment  where  pltlftUly  little  has 
been  done  to  solve  these  problems.  Then.  In 
the  last  few  days,  a  number  of  additional 
events  have  taken  place.  We  saw  Yale  Uni- 
versity become  a  battleground  for  some  of 
the  great  issues  facing  this  Nation.  We  saw 
a   community   trying   to   act   In   unison    to 
bring  about  peaceftU  demonstrations  against 
events  which  they  felt  were  wrong.  We  found 
Kingman  Brewster,  one  of  the  finest  college 
presidents  In  the  United  States,  fighting  for 
the  life  of  his  institution  and  trying  to  bring 
unity  and  peace  to  his  campus,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  attacked  from  the  outside 
by  those  who  did  not  understand  the  Issues 
and  did  not  have  sensitivity  for  the  needs 
of  a  great  university.  We  found  a  number  of 
attacks   from   the   Federal    Government    in 
Washington  upon  our  great  universities  that 
showed,  to  say  the  least,  complete  misun- 
derstanding of  the  feelings  of  the  present 
generation  of  college  students  and   a  very 
large  fraction  of  the  college  and  university 
faculties. 

And  then,  to  all  these  Issues  an  over- 
whelming Issue  has  been  added.  This  has  been 
the  escalation  of  the  war  In  Indochina.  We 
have  seen  a  sequence  of  events  starting  first 
with  a  repeated  promise  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  disengage  according  to 
an  arranged  schedule  from  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Ten  days  later  he  had  an  announcement 
that  South  Vietnamese  forces  supported  by 
American  advisors  were  moving  Into  Cam- 
bodia. Then  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  that  In  addition  to  that 
massive  American  troops  would  move  into 
Cambodia.  We  were  also  warned  that  It  was 
possible  that  North  Vietnam  might  l)e 
bombed  again.  Very  soon  afterwards  we  dis- 
covered that  by  the  time  that  warning  was 
Issued  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  had 
already  resumed. 
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This  series  of  actions  came  as  a  great  sur- 
prise to  the  American  people,  apparently  as 
a  great  surprise  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  again,  from  all  that  has  been 
said,  a  surprise  to  the  government  of  Cam- 
bodia. In  addition  to  that  we  had  to  listen 
to  arguments  in  favor  of  these  actions  that 
many  of  us  find  totally  unacceptable.  In  this 
day  and  age  to  argue  that  we  must  take  these 
acts  because  the  United  States  had  never  lost 
a  war  is  the  type  of  argument  that  I  for  one 
simply  cannot  accept.  Most  of  us  have 
reached  that  stage  In  our  thinking  where  we 
feel  that  war  Itself  must  be  eliminated  and 
questions  of  winning  and  losing  wars  have 
become  meaningless. 

At  the  same  time  we  find  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  frustrated.  We  find  that 
the  President  Is  criticized  by  leaders  of  both 
parties.  Including  leaders  who  have  tradi- 
tionally supported  him  In  all  his  actions.  And 
yet  Congress  seems  to  be  frustrated  as  to 
how  It  can  assert  its  authority.  This  may 
bring  about  one  of  the  most  serious  con- 
stitutional crises  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
Dartmouth  College  more  than  any  other  In- 
stitution In  the  country  has  played  a  signi- 
ficant role  In  helping  to  shape  that  con- 
stitution. 

The  final  event  today  was  the  killing  of 
two  boys  and  two  girls  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. I  do  not  know  all  the  details  of  how  they 
died  and  to  me  they  are  unimportant.  There 
will  no  doubt  be  many  arguments  as  to 
who  was  at  fault.  I  can  only  come  to  one 
conclusion:  that  all  of  us  are  at  fault.  For 
this  to  occur,  whether  It  was  by  National 
Ouaird  troops,  young  men  probably  terrified 
in  an  alien  situation  which  they  are  not 
used  to,  is  to  me  totally  unimportant.  I  feel 
as  sorry  for  them  as  for  those  who  were  killed. 
What  Is  Important  Is  that  civilization  In  this 
country  has  reached  the  stage  that  I  find 
totally  Intolerable. 

As  a  response  to  these  events  we  are  faced 
with  a  call  from  a  large  number  of  students 
for  united  action  by  the  Dartmouth  commu- 
nity to  find  means  to  express  its  dissatisfac- 
tion, its  frustration,  and  to  work  out  new 
methods  by  which  a  community  acting  In 
unison  can  have  an  effect  on  the  policy  of 
this  country.  I  have  heard  a  large  number  of 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  can  be  done.  Many 
of  them  highly  effective,  many  of  which  still 
have  to  be  worked  out.  While  the  word 
"strike"  has  been  used,  again  and  again  the 
representatives  of  the  group  that  are  trying 
to  raise  a  strike  have  emphasized  that  they 
have  used  this  word  for  lack  of  a  better  word 
because  this  Is  not  a  strike  against  Dart- 
mouth College,  but  an  attempt  by  means  of 
an  action  they  have  called  a  "strike"  to  unite 
the  entire  community  In  Joint  action  to  see 
whether  all  of  us  together  might  be  more  ef- 
fective In  changing  national  policy  than  any 
group  could  be  on  Its  own.  They  have  em- 
phasized that  they  would  like  to  see  partici- 
pation by  massive  groups  of  students,  by  the 
faculty,  by  the  administration,  and  by  the 
staff  of  Dartmouth  College  In  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
number  of  generous  offers  have  been  made  to 
make  It  possible  for  members  of  various  seg- 
ments of  the  staff  and  employees  of  the  col- 
lege to  participate  in  such  activities.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  heard  students  speaking  of 
cleaning  their  own  dormitory  rooms  to  en- 
able Janitors  to  take  an  active  part.  I  have 
heard  of  students  volunteering  to  eat  only 
two  meals  a  day  to  enable  employees  of  the 
Dartmouth  Dining  Association  to  be  free  to 
participate  In  discussions  that  they  propose 
should  take  place  In  the  Immediate  future. 

As  a  result  I  have  today  met  with  my  pol- 
icy advisory  council,  which  Is  a  group  of  top 
administrators.  I  then  met  with  the  depart- 
mental chairmen  of  Dartmouth  College  and 
I  had  an  additional  meeting  with  the  dele- 
gates of  the  steering  committee  of  the  group 
calling  for  a  "strike."  I  have  also  had  the 
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benefit  of  advice  from  numerous  telephone 
calls  and  letters  from  students  and  faculty. 
In  listening  to  all  of  these  groups,  and  all  I 
have  done  so  far  Is  to  listen,  I  have  found 
a  number  of  common  themes.  I  have  found 
frustration  In  the  search  for  what  it  Is  that 
an  Institution  can  do  as  a  united  community. 
I  have  found  the  word  "unity"  appearing 
again  and  again,  and  the  frustration  that 
they  did  not  know  how  this  unity  could  be 
brought  about  because  there  are  so  many 
different  constituencies  that  the  means  of 
bringing  them  together  and  getting  some 
legal  way  of  having  them  combine  did  not 
seem  to  be  clear.  Again  I  heard  that  while 
magnificent  progress  has  been  made  In  24 
hours  of  planning,  there  has  not  been 
enough  time  to  work  out  all  effective  means 
of  achieving  these  goals.  After  listening  to 
all  these  pleas.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  indeed  we  are  in  extraordinary  times, 
that  It  is  Indeed  a  time  when  the  community 
should  take  united  action,  and  If  there  Is 
anyone  who  can  bring  such  united  action 
about  It  Is  the  president  of  the  college. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  to  take  tonight 
a  number  of  acts.  One  that  I  have  taken 
earlier  today  was  to  Join  a  number  of  other 
college  and  university  presidents,  represent- 
ing many  segments  of  the  country,  in  Issuing 
the  following  statement,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

"The  American  Invasion  of  Cambodia  and 
the  renewed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
have  caused  extraordliLary,  severe,  and  wide- 
spread apprehensions  on  our  campuses.  We 
share  these  apprehensions.  As  college  and 
university  presidents  In  contact  with  large 
numbers  of  concerned  Americans,  we  must 
advise  you  that  among  a  major  part  of  our 
students  and  faculty  members  the  desire  for 
a  prompt  end  of  American  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  Is  extremely  Intense. 
We  Implore  you  to  consider  the  Incalculable 
dangers  of  an  iinprecedented  alienation  of 
America's  youth  and  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  demonstrate  unequivocally  yotir  de- 
termination to  end  the  war  quickly.  We  ur- 
gently request  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  problems  with  you  directly.  If  we 
should  receive  an  Invitation  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  him.  I  and  many  other  college 
presidents  are  prepared  to  go  to  Washington 
to  plead  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

I  have  tried  to  search  for  a  precedent  to 
what  action  can  be  taken  on  campus,  and 
the  closest  one  I  could  find  was  from  a  min- 
utes of  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College. 
The  trustees  voted  at  a  time  of  what  they 
described  as  "public  distresses  of  the  present 
day"  an  early  termination  of  the  academic 
year.  Of  course  that  was  a  period  of  even 
more  Intense  consideration.  It  happened  to 
be  July  24.  1776. 

I  feel  that  we  are  now  at  the  point  of 
crisis.  I  am  greatly  shocked  by  the  death  of 
four  students,  which  Is  tragic  In  Itself  and  a 
symptom  of  a  national  malady.  I  am  there- 
fore taking  the  following  actions  as  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College. 

I  am  suspending  all  regular  academic  ac- 
tivities for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Secondly.  I  am  declaring  tomorrow  a  day 
of  mourning  for  the  students  at  Kent  State. 
and  a  day  of  soul-searching  for  the  entire  in- 
stitution. There  will  be  no  classes  held  to- 
morrow. I  am  urging  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity to  participate  In  Intensive  discus- 
sions as  to  how  this  community  can  best  Join 
bands  and  In  a  united  manner  take  effective 
action. 

I  know  that  a  meeting  has  been  called  for 
10  a.m.  on  the  Dartmouth  green  on  the  part 
of  the  student  steering  committee.  I  urge 
as  large  an  attendance  of  students  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  addition  to  that  I  am  asking  faculty 
members  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  cancelling  classes  for  tomorrow  to  have 
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as  many  meetings  in  whatever  groups  are 
appropriate  tomorrow  to  bring  about  col- 
lective wisdom  as  to  what  It  Is  we  can  do 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week  and  beyond. 
I  am  inviting  the  general  faculty — that  Is 
the  entire  faculty  of  Dartmouth  College — to 
a  meeting  at  8  p.m.  tomorrow  In  Alumni 
Hall.  This  will  not  be  a  formal  meeting  with 
parliamentary  rules  and  motions  and  debates 
on  small  points  of  wording  because  the  is- 
sues are  too  serious.  I  am  propo&lng  to  hold 
this  somewhat  In  the  style  of  a  Quaker  meet- 
ing. I  am  holding  it  in  the  evening  so  It  may 
be  preceded  by  a  day  of  soul-searching  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  faculty  so  that  we  may 
bring  our  collective  wisdom  to  bear  on  what 
it  is  that  we  might  be  able  to  do  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week  to  formulate  plana 
to  how  this  institution  can  unite  In  effective 
future  action.  In  addition  I  am  urging  all 
administrative  officers  to  do  whatever  they 
can  to  make  It  possible  for  all  employees  of 
Dartmouth  College  to  participate  In  the 
discussions.  We  must,  of  course,  maintain  a 
few  basic  services  of  the  Institution,  but  I 
urge  all  department  heads  to  vise  their  dis- 
cretion to  allow  as  many  people  to  partici- 
pate In  discussions,  whichever  side  they  may 
be  on,  so  that  we  may  truly  feel  that  this 
Is  action  by  the  entire  community.  Perhaps 
after  a  day  of  soul-searching  and  a  week 
during  which  we  are  suspending  our  normal 
academic  activities,  we  might  have  a  better 
feeling  as  to  where  we  go  from  here. 

I  realize  that  tliere  are  many  who  feel  that 
educational,  regular  education,  should  not 
be  suspended.  And  yet  there  comes  a  time 
when  there  are  priorities  over  and  beyond 
that  which  we  have  traditionally  considered 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Institution. 
I  am  saying  that  by  suspending  all  classes 
tomorrow  we  will  engage  in  education  this 
week,  but  an  education  of  the  deepest  form 
where  a  broad  community  can  sit  down  to- 
gethM'  and  try  to  formulate  Its  views  and 
engage  in  a  collective  exercise  of  formulating 
plans  for  the  future.  I  feel  that  all  of  us 
will  be  better  educated  by  the  end  of  the 
week  as  a  result  of  this  action. 

Finally  let  me  say  that  for  this  week  I  am 
going  to  make  my  own  self  and  my  entire 
staff  available.  I  hope  that  anyone  with  sug- 
gestions or  anyone  who  needs  help  In  form- 
ulating plans  or  meetings,  whatever  the  need 
may  be,  will  call  on  all  of  us  lor  help  in  mak- 
ing this  week  truly  meaningful. 

Thank  you. 


THE  PRESIDENTS   SECOND  FRONT 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon's  single-minded  pur- 
suit of  victory  in  Vietnam,  a  pursuit  that 
was  camouflaged  for  a  while  in  the  guise 
of  Vietnamization.  and  of  the  politics  of 
polarization  at  home  is  threatening  to 
rend  us  asunder  rather  than  bring  us  to- 
gether. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Recoro  a  column 
by  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  sin  editorlcd  from  the  Washington 
Post  that  explore  the  motivations  and 
tragic  consequences  of  the  President's 
recent  actions  : 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  7.  1970] 

In  the  Nation  :  The  Dead  at  Kent  Stats 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Wabhznoton.  May  6. — It  was  obtuse  and 
hearUess  for  President  Nixon  to  say  of  the 
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dead  *t  Kent  State  only  that  "w  len  dlasent 
turns  to  violence  It  Invites  trageHy."  It  was 
indecent  tor  Splro  Agnew  to  call  this  awful 
event  "predictable  and  avoidable,  '  then  to  go 
on  with  one  of  his  standard  denu  aclatlons  of 
students,  as  If  he  and  the  President,  pledged 
as  they  are  to  "bring  us  togethe*-."  had  not 
instead  done  as  much  as  anyone  to  drive  us 
into  conflict.  No  one  has  less  right  than  they 
to  "murder  the  mankind"  of  these  senseless 
deaths  with  "grave  truths"  about  violence 
and  dissent.  „  .  _„ 

Mr  AgneWs  sustained  and  ir  flammatory 
assault  on  some  young  Amerlcanj  could  have 
bad  no  other  purpose,  and  no  ether  result, 
than  to  set  generaUon  against  generation 
and  class  against  class  for  the  ca  culated  po- 
UUcal  purposes  of  the  Nixon  Adn  ilnlstratlon. 
Mr  Nixon  s  blurted  condemnatloi  i  of  "bums 
on  the  campus  Is  all  the  more  nulpable  for 
apparently  having  been  spontmeous  and 
from  the  heart,  a  true  revelation  of  his  in- 
most feeUngs.  - 

But  there  is  more  to  It  than  i  he  spirit  oi 
fear  and  vengeance  and  repn  isslon— that 
spirit  exempUfled  by  the  use  on  *  ^^nse /=°1- 
lege  campus  of  tired  and  frightened  National 
Guardsmen  with  live  rounds  in  their  weap- 
ons and  discretionary  orders  to  return  Are. 

Even  this  piece  of  Insanity  might  not  have 
left  the  dead  at  Kent  State  had  it  not  been 
for  Mr.  Nlxon-8  monumental  blunder  In  re- 
versing the  whole  course  of  what  he  had  said 
was  his  Vietnamese  policy  with  I  he  invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  the  reopening  o  :  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  That  U  nial  violence. 
And  any  President  less  swayed  3y  generals, 
less  awed  by  the  myopic  political  hardline  of 
John  Mitchell,  less  fixed  In  the  <  utdated  at- 
Utudes  of  cold  war  days,  coull  not  have 
failed  to  have  foreseen  that  te-escalatlon 
would  set  off  an  explosion  of  anger  and  de- 
spair and  bitterness— hence  v  olence  and 
countervlolence,  rebellion  and  repression. 

WHAT     HAS     BTEN     CAIN1D? 

It  may  be  argued  by  those  politicians  and 
commentators  as  concerned  as  Mr.  Nixon 
about  manhood,  humiliation  and  American 
vanity  that,  even  had  he  known  his  people 
well  enough  to  expect  the  reactKn  he  is  get- 
ting, he  still  would  have  had  n<  choice  but 
to  act  in  the  national  Interest,  is  he  saw  it. 
But  none  will  be  able  to  explain  what  inter- 
est Is  worth  having  pushed  so  many  of  the 
educated  and  concerned  of  a  wliole  genera- 
tion into  hatred  and  mlstmst  of  their  own 
Government;  and  who  can  say  low  the  fu- 
ture can  ije  protected  abroad  if  a  tiaUon  must 
club  and  shoot  Its  chUdren  In  the  streets 
and  on  the  campus? 

What,  in  fact,  has  a  re-e«calntion  gained 
us?  A  chilly  diplomatic  reaction,  for  one 
thing.  Including  quite  poasibly  ^  setback  to 
the  nuclear  arms  llmlUtlon  talks.  For  an- 
other, the  most  severe  Congressional  reaction 
in  decades  against  the  exercise  bf  Presiden- 
tial powers. 

The  Administration  itself  U  livlded  and 
wounded  at  the  top,  with  Mr.  Nixon— like 
Lyndon  Johnson  only  two  yeais  ago — sud- 
denly unable  or  unwilling  to  t^vel  among 
his  own  people.  Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers  Is 
shown  either  to  know  Uttle  of  ♦hat  is  hap- 
pening or  to  have  minimal  polliy  Influence; 
Secretory  of  Defense  Laird  was"  apparently 
overruled  and — worse — unlnfoamed  about 
what  his  own  bombers  were  dojng.  Is  It  an 
accident  that  these  two.  with  Ifobert  Pinch 
among  the  ablest  men  in  the  , Administra- 
tion, now  Join  Mr.  Finch  in  the  kind  of  pub- 
lic embajrassment  to  which  he  has  had  to 
become  Inured? 

On  the  battlefield  Itself,  no  supreme  Com- 
munist headquarters  has  beea  found,  al- 
though Its  preaence  had  been  Advertised  as 
if  it  were  Hitler's  bunker.  In  fa«t,  not  many 
Communist  troops  of  any  kin«  have  been 
found,  according  to  reporters  ob  the  scene. 
although  captured  rice  tonnage  i  aounts  daily 
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and  the  body  count  Is  predictably  Inflated. 
Destruction  is  wholesale,  of  course,  but 
mostly  of  Cambodian  towns  and  farms,  not 
of  Vletcong  or  North  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

BEGGING    THE     gUESTION 

To  cap  this  futility  with  absurdity.  Mr. 
NUon  now  pledges  to  let  the  Invaders  go  no 
further  Into  Cambodia  than  eighteen  miles 
from  the  border,  a  guarantee  which  if 
honored  makes  the  rest  of  that  sizable  coun- 
try a  real  sanctuary  easily  reached;  and  he 
further  promises  to  pull  the  troops  out  with- 
in eight  weeks,  a  period  that  probably  can  be 
survived  by  an  enemy  that  has  been  flghtlng 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  These  public  re- 
strictions beg  the  question  what  the  Invasion 
can  accomplish. 

Whatever  the  answer,  the  dead  at  Kent 
State  are  far  too  high  a  price  for  It.  Uke  the 
dead  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  they  can  be 
burled;  but  somehow  the  nation  has  to  go 
on  living  with  itself.  Mr.  Hickels  courageous 
letter  to  the  President  shows  that  even  with- 
in the  AdmlnUtratlon.  Mr,  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Agnew  have  only  made  that  harder  to  do. 

[From   the  Washington   Post,   May   7,    19701 
Mb.  Nixon's  Second  Pkont 

It  is  the  morning  after,  but  the  party 
music — now  an  out-of-place  ordeal — still 
blares  on.  It  is  as  if  the  record  player 
couldn't  be  stopped.  For  what  was  amusing 
and  or  politically  Intriguing  a  while  back — 
Vice  President  Agnew's  gavotte  with  the  'si- 
lent majority,"  his  carefully  attended  middle- 
American  stomp — goes  on  long  after  the  oc- 
casion has  changed  utterly  and  when  no  one 
serious  can  any  longer  be  Interested  in  off- 
Tuesday  speculations  about  how  well  he  is 
doing  at  exploiting  the  fears  of  voters  for 
some  elections  still  several  months  off.  None- 
theless, on  the  eve  of  a  venture  desperately 
requiring  the  broadest  possible  public  sense 
of  confidence  in  the  President.  Mr  Nixon 
turns  loose  his  name-calling  Vice  President 
for  a  series  of  pointless  attacks  on  those  most 
certain  to  be  crushed  by  the  Presidents  move 
and  least  able  to  grasp  or  accept  either  the 
political  or  mllltory  rationales  on  which  it 
must  make  sense — If  it  Is  to  make  sense  at 
all.  Four  students  are  shot  dead  in  Ohio,  and 
both  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
manage  to  crank  the  dreadful  event  into 
their  argument.  Issuing  stotements  that  bear, 
beneath  their  solemn  condolence,  the  un- 
dignified message.  "I  told  you  so."  Mr.  Agnew 
then  goes  on  to  deliver  yet  another  diatribe 
against  elitists. "  the  "media, '  Mayor  Lind- 
say, which  he  still  believes  appropriate  for 
the  hour  and  the  occasion.  One  hopes  and 
one  prays  that  the  administration  has  not 
misjudged  the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia  as 
disastrously  as  It  has  misjudged  the  situation 
at  home — especially  regarding  the  young. 

We  say  "misjudged."  That  Is  the  best  and 
most  hopeful  construction  one  can  put  on 
the  slashing  attacks  on  the  critics  that  seem 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  President's  Cam- 
bodian move  For  we  honestly  believe  that 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Vice  President 
comprehend  In  any  remotely  useful  degree 
what  brought  those  students  onto  the  field 
at  Kent  State  University  or  what  the  stu- 
dents at  Kent  and  elsewhere  must  think  the 
administration  is  saying  to  them  in  responses 
such  as  those  made  by  both  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Agnew  to  the  death  and  wounding  at 
Kent.  We  are  prepared.  In  other  words,  to 
take  the  administration's  Inflammatory  rhet- 
oric seriously  and  at  face  value — not  as  evi- 
dence of  some  clever  political  maneuver  on 
the  part  of  people  who  are  playing  at  it.  but 
rather  as  evidence  of  what  Is  called  a  "mind- 
set." as  a  reasonably  accurate  guide  to  what 
It  is  they  see  when  they  look  out  upon  the 
world.  So  we  would  Uke  to  have  a  go — fore- 
doomed, perhaps — at  altering  that  vision. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew  and  their  spokes- 
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men.  In  our  view,  misjudge  Just  about  every- 
thing that  matters  where  the  war  crIUcs  and 
especially  the  young  are  concerned:  their 
numbers,  the  genuineness  and  legitimacy  of 
their  concern,  and  the  degree  of  provocation 
they  feel  have  been  dealt —  not  to  mention 
gratuitous  Insult.  Perhaps  Mr.  Nixon's  meet- 
ing with  some  Kent  students  yesterday  will 
change  some  of  that.  For  the  world  outside 
the  White  House  really  does  not  break  luelf 
down  into  (on  the  one  side)  a  bunch  of 
screamers  and  bombers  and  their  mentally 
and  morally  defective  patrons  among  the 
media  and  the  "elite"  and  (on  the  other) 
everybody  else  From  time  to  time  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  include  in  a 
subordinate  clause  somewhere  those  whose 
dlasent  they  take  to  be  honorable  or  authen- 
tic or  respectable  In  some  way.  We  think 
they  should  switch  their  clauses  around  and. 
with  them,  their  perception  of  what  Is  going 
on—  of  who  Is  where  on  this  Issue  They  will 
find  among  broad  masses  of  students  and 
adults  who  are  readily  distinguishable  In 
temper  and  taste  from  Abble  Hoffman  a  dis- 
tress about  the  war  and  Mr.  Nixon's  sudden 
move  in  Cambodia  that  is  at  once  profound 
and  unrelated  to  him  personally,  being 
neither  playful  nor  spiteful  nor  politically 
motivated  In  any  trivial  sense  And  they  will 
find.  too.  going  back  to  the  President's  re- 
mark last  autumn  about  how  he  didn't  in- 
tend to  heed  the  protesters'  message,  a  grow- 
ing— now  near  monumental — sense  of  de- 
spair and  frustration.  It  is  owing  to  the  be- 
lief that  there  are  no  channels  by  which  the 
opinions  of  the  critics  can  be  heard  and  no 
chance  that  anything  they  think  or  say  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  men  who  make  deci- 
sions about  the  war.  The  second  front  against 
the  crlUcs.  which  Mr.  Nixon  seemed  to  open 
simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of 
the  Cambodian  enterprise,  has  gone  danger- 
ously far  to  confirm  the  despairing  young  In 
that  Judgment.  That  Is  why  Mr.  Nixon 
should  take  care  and  why  his  meeting  yes- 
terday presents  at  least  a  Uny  ray  of  hope. 
For  while  the  war  In  Cambodia  may  be  com- 
pleted in  a  couple  of  months,  by  then  the 
administration  could  have  lost  more  at  home 
than  It  can  possibly  gain  abroad. 


ANNUAL  GEORGE  E.  STRINGFELLOW 
CANCER  EDITORIAL  CONTEST 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or  NKW  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  new 
decade,  we  look  toward  the  future  and 
wonder  what  marvelous  technological 
advances  we  will  achieve  during  the  next 
10  years.  New  developments  In  the  sci- 
entific field  are  coming  with  breathless 
speed.  I  have  heard  It  said  that  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  scientists  who  have  lived 
in  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  time 
are  alive  today  and  we  must  have  almost 
doubled  our  quantity  of  scientific  infor- 
mation in  the  past  decade.  The  fight 
against  disease  is  a  vital  part  of  man's 
existence  and  great  strides  have  been 
made. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  our  achievements, 
cancer  is  still  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
diseases  of  mankind.  It  took  the  lives  of 
an  estimated  323,000  Americans  during 
1969.  The  eradication  of  this  dlsesise  must 
be  the  concern  of  all  citizens. 
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Researchers  and  scientists  are  at  work 
in  laboratories  throughout  our  vast 
country,  attempting  to  unlock  the  key 
that  will  solve  the  puzzle  of  cancer.  We 
are  beginning  to  win  but  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

Until  a  cure  is  found,  a  widespread 
cancer  control  program  is  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  combating  the  disease.  In 
the  early  1900's  few  cancer  patients  had 
any  hope  of  cure.  By  the  late  1940's  one 
in  four  cancer  victims  was  being  saved, 
and  since  1956  the  ratio  has  been  one 
in  three.  This  increase  in  the  survival 
rate  has  been  made  possible  through 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  early 
detection  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 
People  are  more  aware  of  cancer  and  its 
prevention  as  a  result  of  widespread  edu- 
cation programs  to  alert  them  to  the 
seven  warning  signals  of  cancer  and  the 
importance  of  early  detection  and  treat- 
ment. There  are  1,500,000  Americans 
alive  today  who  have  been  cured  of 
cancer. 

The  American  Cancer  Society,  a  non- 
profit volunteer  organization  founded  in 
1913  to  serve  the  public,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  struggle  for  56  years. 

The  society  fights  the  disease  through 
a  threefold  program  of  research  to  find 
a  cure,  education  to  save  lives,  and  serv- 
ices to  provide  assistance  to  the  person 
already  afflicted  with  cancer.  The  New 
Jersey  Division  with  its  60,000  volunteers 
is  an  active  part  of  the  national  organi- 
zation and  carries  out  programs  in  all 
three  areas. 

:,  ^  Research  to  conquer  cancer  is  being 

•  X  conducted  through  American  Cancer 
Society  grants  at  five  institutions  within 
the  State.  The  division  has  a  luiiform 
service  program  through  its  21  units  to 
provide  services  to  all  residents  of  New 
Jersey.  Counseling,  loan  closet  items  and 
dressings  are  available  to  any  cancer  pa- 
tient, and  transportation  services,  in  the 
form  of  volimteer  motor  corps,  are  avail- 
able to  the  cancer  patient  who  is  imable 
to  travel  alone  for  treatment.  Approved 
medications  and  visiting  nurse  services 
are  paid  for  by  the  society  for  the  med- 
ically indigent  cancer  patient,  and  prac- 
tical nurse,  housekeeper,  or  nursing 
home  care  will  be  provided  when  neces- 
sary for  a  medically  indigent  patient 
with  advanced  cancer.  Rehabilitation 
progrsmis  for  the  larjmgectomy,  mastec- 
tomy, and  osteotomy  patient  are  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  service  program  to 
help  the  patient  return  to  a  useful  life, 
and  many  of  the  units  throughout  the 
division  sponsor  free  detection  programs 
for  the  public. 

The  New  Jersey  Division  conducts  an 
active  public  education  program  to  alert 
citizens  of  the  state  to  the  seven  warn- 
ing signals  of  cancer  and  other  impor- 
tant knowledge  about  the  disease. 

An  essential  phase  of  this  public  edu- 
cation efTort  is  the  armual  George  E. 
Stringfellow  Cancer  Editorial  Contest 
which  has  been  conducted  annually  by 
the  Division  since  its  inception  in  1947. 
The  contest  is  named  after  the  first 
president  of  the  division.  All  dally  and 
weekly  papers  throughout  the  State  are 
invited  to  submit  an  original  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  cancer  control. 
Through  this  contest,  the  press  brings 
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cancer  control  into  public  awareness  and 
performs  an  invaluable  service. 

People  must  be  given  facts  and  knowl- 
edge to  arm  themselves  in  the  fight 
against  cancer.  The  New  Jersey  Division 
is  most  grateful  to  the  press  for  its  con- 
tinued support  of  the  contest  and  proudly 
announces  the  winners  of  the  1969 
George  E.  Stringfellow  Editorial  Con- 
test. 

In  the  dally  category  the  wirmer  Is 
"Don't  Pass  Up  a  Checkup."  written  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Shivers  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Press,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

First  place  in  the  weekly  category  is 
"Looking  Back — Looking  Ahead,"  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Rita  Robertson  Fuller  of  the 
Blairstown  Press,  Blairstown,  N.J. 

The  editorials  follow : 

Don't  Pass  Up  a  Checkup 
(By  George  F.  Shivers) 

Somewhere  In  the  United  States  there  are 
205.000  lucky  persons. 

No,  they're  not  going  to  win  new  automo- 
biles or  giant  Jackpot  sweepstakes  or  trips 
to  the  moon.  Nothing  so  trivial.  They  are  the 
205 .0<X)  Americans  who  will  be  saved  from 
cancer  this  year  because  of  early  detection 
and  prompt  treatment. 

These  lucky  ones  will  be  added  to  the  list 
of  more  than  1.5  million  Americans  alive 
today  who  have  been  cured  of  cancer. 

But,  there  are  103,000  others  who  wont  be 
so  fortunate.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  die 
this  year  from  the  disease. 

And,  while  cancer  usually  is  believed  to 
be  a  disease  of  the  elderly,  about  22,000  can- 
cer deaths  will  be  among  persons  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  44.  Another  4,000  vic- 
tims win  be  under  15.  Of  the  103,000  ex- 
pected to  succumb  to  cancer  in  1969,  some 
13,000  will  be  residents  of  New  Jersey. 

By  far  the  greatest  kiUer-cancer  in  men 
is  cancer  of  the  lung.  Not  only  does  lung  can- 
cer claim  more  victims  than  any  other  forms, 
but,  It  is  continuing  to  grow  while  most 
other  forms  are  declining  or  remaining  fairly 
constant. 

In  1930,  the  death  rate  In  men  from  limg 
cancer  was  only  about  three  for  every  100.000. 
By  1950,  It  had  risen  to  about  18  per  100,000. 
In  1966,  it  had  leaped  to  more  than  40  per 
100.000.  Lung  cancer  in  women  is  about 
seven  per  100,000. 

In  contrast,  about  28  men  out  of  100.000 
died  of  stomach  cancer  in  1930,  but,  by  1966, 
stomach  cancer  deaths  had  dropped  to  less 
than  10  per  100,000. 

Lung  cancer  will  klU  approximately  69.000 
In  the  United  States  this  year — 49,000  men 
and  10,000  women. 

ClgBurette  smoking  has  been  named  the 
principal  culprit  relating  to  lung  cancer. 
New  research  findings  during  the  last  year 
add  to  the  evidence  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  a  lethal  hazard  to  humans. 

A  sclentLst  who,  the  American  Cancer 
Society  says,  probably  has  done  more  of  this 
research  than  anyone  is  Dr.  Oscar  Auerbach, 
senior  medical  Investigator  at  the  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital. 

After  15  years  of  study.  Dr.  Auerbach  says 
"...  cigarette  smoking  Is  the  most  devastat- 
ing thing  that  can  happen  to  the  human 
body.  I  consider  It  in  the  same  sense  as 
arsenic." 

April  is  Cancer  Crusade  Month  and  has 
been  designated  "Cancer  Control  Month"  by 
President  Nixon. 

In  the  past,  the  public  has  been  generous 
In  supporting  the  Crusade.  Twenty-flve  years 
ago.  the  American  Cancer  Society  raised 
$800,000  with  which  to  fight  cancer.  In  1968, 
more  than  $43  million  was  donated. 

More  than  two  million  volunteers  are  work- 
ing this  year  to  bring  the  message  of  hope 
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and  education  materials  about  cancer  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors  and  to  accept 
contributions  for  the  cancer  control  program. 

The  New  Jersey  Division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  notes  the  1969  slogan  Is  "Help 
yourself  with  a  checkup  and  others  with  a 
check." 

Above  all,  don't  pass  up  the  checkup.  It 
may  be  the  most  Important  thing  you'll  ever 
do. 


Looking  Back — Looking  Ahead 
(By  Rita  Robertson  Puller) 

What's  your  earliest  memory?  We've  asked 
a  lot  of  people  and  It's  surprising  how  far 
back  some  of  them  can  go.  Even  more  amaz- 
ing Is  the  unimportant — or  very  Important — 
thing  they  recall.  Perhaps.  It's  a  death  In 
the  family — perhaps  a  pair  of  new  shoes  or 
the  pink  satin  ribbon  on  a  party  dress. 

For  us,  It's  no  problem.  Our  first  real 
memory  Is  of  a  snowy  Christmas  Eve  In  Mon- 
treal, where,  as  a  very  small  child,  we  pressed 
our  noses  against  a  frosty  window  pane  to 
watch  an  ambulance  backing  up  to  the 
front  walk. 

Our  mother,  who  had  been  gone  almost 
forever  from  a  child's  viewpoint,  was  coming 
home  from  the  hospital  where  she  had  had 
a  breast  removed  for  cancer. 

Of  course,  we  didn't  know  that.  We  didn't 
understand  anything  about  the  dreadful  rea- 
son why  our  mother  had  deserted  us,  espe- 
cially at  the  most  Important  time  of  the 
year.  A  loving  father  and  grandmother  had 
done  their  best — but  it  wasnt  like  having 
a  mother  around   when  most  needed. 

She  knew  that,  too,  and  pleaded  so  fer- 
vently to  be  allowed  home  for  the  big  day 
that  the  doctor  agreed,  saying  he  felt  It 
would  do  her  more  harm  than  good  to  keep 
her  in  the  hospital  over  Christmas. 

So  here  she  came  home  to  the  big  house 
that  had  been  so  empty  without  her.  Home 
to  a  desperately  lonely  husband  and  two 
Uttle  girls  who  knew  only  that  they  must 
watch  out  how  they  hugged  her. 

Carefully  carried  up  the  long  slippery  walk 
on  a  stretcher,  our  mother  was  laid  on  the 
couch  in  the  living  room.  She  wasn't  allowed 
upstairs  but  she  wasn't  complaining  about 
that.  From  her  make  shift  bed,  she  could 
supervise  the  decorating  of  the  Christmas 
tree  and  all  the  other  preparations. 

Now  that  we  had  her  back  again,  we,  self- 
centered  as  all  children,  worried  only  that 
Santa  Claus  might  not  stop  because  the  liv- 
ing room  would  not  be  empty.  Reassured  by 
a  note  which  we  left  for  St.  Nick  promising 
she'd  sleep  soundly,  we  flnaUy  were  persuaded 
to  go  to  bed.  Sure  enough,  all  went  well,  and 
the  big  tree  was  glowing  brightly  when  we 
came  back  down  at  the  crack  of  da  vim.  And 
every  thing  a  lltle  girl  could  virish  for  was 
beneath  It. 

As  all  of  our  Chrlstmases.  the  first  one  we 
really  remember  was  a  very  happy,  carefree 
one.  But  now  that  we're  adults,  we  realize 
how  terrified  our  mother  must  have  been 
beneath  the  smiling  face  she  turned  to  us 
that  Christmas  morning.  More  than  half 
a  century  ago,  a  lump  in  your  breast  was 
considered  a  death  sentence — and  In  short 
order,  too. 

Even  now,  the  bravest  woman  cringes  when 
told  the  doctor  has  found  a  lump  which 
must  come  out.  In  our  case,  the  most  cow- 
ardly of  creatures,  we  were  convinced  It  was 
the  end  of  us.  After  all.  both  our  mother  and 
father  died  of  cancer,  so  we,  fatalistically, 
were  convinced  that  "our"  lump  would  be 
malignant.  In  fact,  we  could  hardly  believe 
It  when  we  came  out  of  the  anesthetic  to 
find  ourselves  still  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  our  dearest 
friends  recently  had  a  lump  appear  and  she. 
brave  soul,  laughed  off  such  worriee.  "No 
one  In  my  family  ever  had  cancer  and  I'm 
sure  I  haven't",  she  said.  But  she  did — and 
we're  lonely  still. 
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So.  please,  girls.  If  you  find  a  ijimp  In  your 
breast,  go  right  away  and  let  tha  doctor  take 
a  look  at  It.  He  may  agree  wlta  our  friend 
that  Its  nothing  to  worry  abouti — or  he  may 
tell  you  frankly,  as  he  did  xis.  that  It  must 
come  out  at  once.  In  any  case,  give  yourself 
a  break.  The  sooner  such  thlnA  are  found, 
the  better  your  chance  that  whJStever  It  may 
be.  you  can  get  It  in  time  to  sav*  your  life. 

There's  something  else  you  ^n  do.  too. 
This  Is  Cancer  Month  and  yoi^r  neighbors 
are  seeking  your  assistance  in  jflghtlng  the 
nvonster  that  attacks  young  aid  old,  rich 
and  poor  with  equal  ferocity  i  Plght  back 
with  your  contribution  that  will  pay  for  re- 
search to  find  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
cancer,  just  as  your  donations  have  licked 
poUo.  TB.  and,  now.  measles. 

Last  but  not  least,  go  to  a  doctor  you 
trust  and  have  him  overhaul  you  from  top 
to  bottom.  Inside  and  out.  Tou  do  as  much 
for  your  car — Isn't  your  one  ani  only  body 
worth  the  same  attenUon?  Wlien  he  gets 
through  he'll  be  able  to  tell  you  I  f  there's  any 
little  trouble  starting  that  should  be  caught 
In  time.  Iiiaybe  you'll  be  as  lucl  cy  as  we  re- 
cently were  and  get  report  saylni ;  that  you're 
Just  fine.  We  hope  so. 


IN  THE  NATION:  THE  QEAD  AT 
KENT  STATE 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARfdNGTON 

or    MASSACHUbKl'lS  ! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRaSK^ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1$70 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Stoeaker,  the 
recent  violence  on  colleger  campusee, 
particularly  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State, 
has  shocked  the  Nation.  BJut  the  re- 
sponse of  the  present  administration  has 
been  more  shocking.  ] 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rzcord  for 
the  benefit  of  my  coUeaguea  an  article 
by  Tom  Wicker,  distlngiolshe^  journalist 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  '5?iork  Times. 
The  article  is  addressed  to  the  events  at 
Kent  State,  the  response  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  and  the  repercussions 
for  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows : 


I  From  the  New  Tork  Tlmea.  Jtay  7,   19701 

In  thx  Nation  :  Thx  Dkao  at  ^xnt  Stats 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washinoton,  May  6. — It  wasl  obtuse  and 
heartleas  for  President  Nixon  t^  say  of  the 
dead  at  Kent  State  only  that  'irhen  dissent 
turns  to  violence  It  Invites  traaedy  "  It  was 
Indecent  for  Splro  Agnew  to  call  tMs  awful 
event  "predictable  and  avoidable."  then  to 
go  on  with  one  of  bis  standaicl  denuncia- 
tions of  students,  as  If  be  anil  the  Presi- 
dent, pledged  as  they  are  to  "bring  ua  to- 
gether." had  not  instead  done  as  much  as 
anyone  to  drive  us  Into  conflict!  No  one  has 
less  right  than  they  to  "murder  the  man- 
kind" of  these  senseless  deaths!  with  "grave 
truths"   about   violence   and   dlMent. 

Mr.  Agnew's  sustained  and  friflammatory 
assault  on  some  young  Americans  could  have 
bad  no  other  purpose,  and  no  other  result, 
than  to  set  generation  against  generation 
and  class  against  class  for  tbe  calculated 
political  purposes  of  the  Nlzon  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Nixon's  blurted  oanclemnatlon  of 
"bums"  on  the  campus  Is  all  t|ke  more  cul- 
pable for  apparently  having  be^n  spontane- 
ous and  from  the  heart,  a  true  trevelatlon  of 
his  Inmost  feelings.  | 

But  there  U  more  to  It  th4n  the  spirit 
of  fear  and  vengeance  and  repression — that 
spirit  exemplified   by   the   use   on   a   tense 
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college  campus  of  tired  and  frightened  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  with  live  rounds  In  their 
weapons  and  discretionary  orders  to  return 
Are. 

Even  this  piece  of  Insanity  might  not  have 
left  the  dead  at  Kent  SUte  had  It  not  been 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  monumental  blunder  In  re- 
versing the  whole  course  of  what  he  had  said 
was  his  Vietnamese  policy  with  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  the  reopening  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  That  Is  real  violence. 
And  any  President  less  swayed  by  generals, 
less  awed  by  the  myopic  political  hardline 
of  John  Mitchell,  less  fixed  in  the  outdated 
attitudes  of  cold  war  days,  could  not  have 
failed  to  have  foreseen  that  re-escalatlon 
would  set  off  an  explosion  of  anger  and  de- 
spair and  bitterness — hence  violence  and 
countervlolence.  rebellion  and  repression. 
what  has  been  gatneo? 

It  may  be  argued  by  those  politicians  and 
commentators  as  concerned  as  Mr.  Nixon 
about  manhood,  humiliation  and  Ameri- 
can vanity  that,  even  had  he  known  his  peo- 
ple well  enough  to  expect  the  reaction  he 
Is  getting,  he  still  would  have  had  no  choice 
but  to  act  In  the  national  interest,  as  he  .saw 
It.  But  none  wlU  be  able  to  explain  what  in- 
terest Is  worth  having  pushed  so  many  of 
the  educated  and  concerned  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration Into  hatred  and  mistrust  of  their  own 
Government;  and  who  can  say  how  the 
future  can  be  pnHected  abroad  If  a  nation 
must  club  and  shoot  its  children  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  campus? 

What,  in  fact,  has  re-escalaUon  gained  us? 
A  chUly  diplomatic  reaction,  for  one  thing, 
including  quite  possible  a  setback  to  the 
nuclear  arms  limitation  talks.  For  another, 
the  most  severe  Congressional  reaction  in 
decades  against  the  exercise  of  Presidential 
poweis. 

The  Administration  Itself  is  divided  and 
wounded  at  the  top.  with  Mr.  Nixon — like 
Lyndon  Johnson  only  two  years  ago — sud- 
denly unable  or  unwilling  to  travel  among 
his  own  people.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  is 
shown  either  to  know  little  of  what  is  hap- 
pening or  to  have  minimal  policy  Influence; 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  was  apparently 
overruled  and— worse — uninformed  about 
what  his  own  bombers  were  doing.  Is  It  an 
accident  that  these  two.  with  Robert  Finch 
among  the  ablest  men  In  the  Administration, 
now  Join  Mr.  Finch  in  the  kind  of  public 
embarrassment  to  which  he  has  had  to  be- 
come Inured? 

On  the  battlefield  Itself,  no  supreme  Com- 
munist headquarters  has  been  found,  al- 
though Its  presence  had  been  advertised  as  If 
It  were  Hitlers  bunker.  In  fact,  not  many 
Communist  troops  of  any  kind  have  been 
found,  according  to  reporters  on  the  scene, 
although  capture  rice  tonnage  mounts  daily 
and  the  body  coimt  Is  predictably  inflated. 
Destruction  Is  wholesale,  of  course,  but  most- 
ly of  Cambodian  towns  and  farms,  not  of 
Vletcong  or  North  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

begging  the  qoistion 
To  cap  this  futility  with  absurdity.  Mr. 
Nixon  now  pledges  to  let  the  Invaders  go  no 
further  into  Cambodia  than  eighteen  miles 
from  the  border,  a  guarantee  which  if  hon- 
ored makes  the  rest  of  that  sizable  country  a 
real  sanctuary  easily  reached;  and  he  further 
promises  to  puU  the  troops  out  within  eight 
weeks,  a  period  that  probably  can  be  sur- 
vived by  an  enemy  that  has  been  fighting 
tor  more  than  twenty  years.  These  public  re- 
strictions beg  the  question  what  the  Invasion 
can  accomplish. 

Whatever  the  answer,  the  dead  at  Kent 
State  are  far  too  high  a  price  for  It.  Like  the 
dead  In  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  they  can 
be  burled;  but  scsnehow  the  nation  has  to 
go  on  living  with  Itself.  Mr.  Hlckel's  coura- 
geotos  letter  to  the  President  shows  that  even 
within  the  Administration,  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Agnew  have  only  made  that  harder  to 
do. 
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CONGRESSMAN  NEDZI  AUTHORS  AN 
ARTICLE  ON  MILITARY  MAN- 
POWER FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
JOURNAL 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
from  the  current  issue  of  Armed  Forces 
Journal,  May  2.  1970,  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi).  has  written  an 
article  on  the  draft  and  the  all-volun- 
teer Army. 

The  gentleman's  observations  are  in- 
variably worth  noting  and  the  piece  he 
has  composed  is  no  exception. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  article.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert 
it  herewith  in  the  Recohd: 

The  Volunteer  A«mt  Is  Not  the  Issue 
(By  Representative  Lucixn  N.  Nedzi) 

For  the  last  twenty  years.  American  young 
men  have  been  drafted  to  serve  In  the  armed 
forces  with  a  minimum  of  controversy,  even 
though  a  peacetime  draft  was  without  prece- 
dent in  American  history.  The  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  has  been  perfunctorUy  renewed  every 
four  years  In  the  off-year  preceding  the  na- 
tional election.  Gradually — along  with  the 
Cold  War,  the  large  standing  army,  a  sprawl- 
ing defense  Industry,  and  the  huge  Pentagon 
budget — the  draft  has  become  a  part  of 
American  life. 

Between  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars, 
calls  were  relatively  low.  and  being  drafted 
wasn't  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  Now.  of 
course,  all  that  has  changed. 

Beginning  In  1966.  our  internal  divisions 
over  the  Vietnam  war,  the  obvious  archaism 
of  the  Selecttve  Service  System,  the  high 
draft  calls,  and  an  articulate  generation  of 
young  men  pursued  by  the  draft  have  led  to 
calls  fw  reform,  abolition,  and  a  return  to  a 
"volunteer  army."  Proposals  to  end  the  draft 
have  been  endorsed  by  public  figures  as  dis- 
parate as  Barry  Goldwater  and  George  Mc- 
Govern. 

On  Thursday.  April  23.  the  President  gen- 
erally endorsed  the  goal  recommended  by  his 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Porce — ending  conscription — but  Indicated 
that  the  Commission's  target  of  1  July  1971 
was  probably  too  early. 

WHOLESALE    PAT    aAIBXB 

In  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  one  regu- 
larly sees  lobbyists  advocating  and  members 
Introducing  resolutions  or  bills  to  raise  miU- 
tary  salaries  wholesale  In  order  to  be  able  to 
abolish  the  draft  immediately— 1970,  they 
say.  Is  the  year  to  repeal  the  draft  and  to 
create  an  all-volunteer  army. 

But  the  volunteer  army  U  not  the  ls3ue. 
The  Issues  are  equity  In  the  draft,  equity  In 
military  pay,  determination  of  force  levels, 
clvlUanlzatlon,  and  management  efficiency. 
During,  and  after,  the  time  these  problems 
are  solved,  the  nation  and  the  Congress  can 
debate  whether  America  wants  or  needs  a 
mllllon-man  army  composed  solely  of  volun- 
teers. 

1970  U  not  the  year  for  thit  debate.  Slae- 
able  and  important  requirements  for  mili- 
tary manpower  will  exist  throughout  the 
1970b  and  1980s,  and  it  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble to  make  sweeping  experiments  with  the 
system  for  procuring  this  manpower  In  the 
emotional  heat  of  an  unpopular  war — espe- 
cially when  such  experiments  might  need- 
lessly cost  billions  of  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  lessons  of 
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the  war  are  still  painfully  at  hand,  we  should 
use  fairmlndedness,  common  sense,  and  care- 
ful study  to  move  toward  a  lasting  solution 
to  the  problem  of  meeting  the  nation's  mili- 
tary manpower  needs.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  propose  a  step-by-step  solution 
to  the  problem. 

1970  should  he  the  year  for  complete  draft 
reform.  The  23  April  announcement  by  the 
Administration  of  an  executive  order  and 
three  projjosals  for  a  more  equitable  draft 
came  more  than  two  months  after  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  Sten- 
nls  had  originally  planned  to  start  his  hear- 
ings on  comprehensive  Draft  Reform — a  mat- 
ter of  too  little  too  late. 

The  executive  order — eliminating  occupa- 
tional determents  and  deferments  for 
fathers— Is  salutary.  The  proposals — to  end 
college  and  apprentice  deferments,  and  to 
Improve  the  lottery — should  be  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Congress.  Eventually,  all  new  de- 
ferments should  be  forestalled,  except  for 
hardship  cases,  sole  surviving  sons,  oflloer 
training  program  participants,  and  Reserv- 
ists. Noncombatant  service  for  conscientious 
objectors  should  be  retained. 

Complete  draft  reform,  however,  would  go 
far  beyond  the  Administration  proposals,  to 
Include  the  overhaul  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  much  along  the  lines  of  the  Marshall 
Commission  Report,  by  abolishing  the  50 
state  boards  and  96  appeal  boards  and  replac- 
ing them  with  8  regional  boards  and  regional 
appeal  boards.  The  4,098  local  boards  should 
be  combined  Into  435  larger  local  boards,  the 
boundaries  of  which  would  be  the  same  as 
Congressional  districts.  These  would  be  rela- 
tively equal  In  population  and  easily  redls- 
trlctable  every  ten  years  to  preserve  equality 
of  size. 

Complete  draft  reform  would  ensure  that 
the  local  boards  would  administer  uniform 
national  standards  In  classification.  The  pro- 
cedures of  the  system  should  guarantee  due 
process.  Loopholes  In  the  Administration's 
lottery  should  be  plugged. 

The  present  system  Inducts  young  men.  on 
the  average,  at  the  age  of  20 — unless  they 
have  been  deferred.  Yet  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly stated  by  our  mlUtary  leaders  that  18- 
and  19-year  olds  make  the  best  soldiers.  Un- 
less further  study  Indicates  the  contrary,  the 
lottery  should  be  changed  to  Induct  men 
while  they  are  younger — but  not.  obviously, 
before  they  have  completed  high  school. 

I  have  prepared  a  comprehensive  draft  re- 
form bill  (to  be  Introduced  shortly  In  the 
House)  which  Is  designed  to  accomplish  most 
of  the  reconmicndatlons.  The  bill  sets  out  a 
blueprint  for  terminating  objectionable  de- 
ferments and  for  reorganizing  the  Selective 
Service  System.  But  all  House-sponsored  draft 
reform  legislation  has  been  Ignored  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  since  1967. 

By  law,  1970  is  the  year  for  DOD  to  make 
military  pay  recommendations.  The  Defense 
Department  is  required  to  make  a  complete 
review  of  the  military  pay  system  every  four 
years,  and  upon  completion  of  each  review, 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
Improvements.  The  first  recommendations 
have  been  ready  since  1967  but  have  never 
been  submitted. 

The  first  report  (called  the  Hubbell  Plan) 
was  approved  by  the  Service  chiefs,  but  never 
got  past  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  could 
be  expected.  Its  Impact  on  a  wartime  defense 
budget  was  drastic,  and  at  last  report  It  was 
being  studied  to  death  within  OSD.  It  cer- 
tainly was  never  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Now.  pay  reform  has  been  swept  up  In  the 
Administration  sloganeering  over  the  Volun- 
teer Army.  There  Is  no  sign  of  It  In  the  budget 
or  In  the  President's  23  April  message.  But 
the  need  for  pay  reform  is  urgent,  and  new 
proposals  are  not  forthcoming. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  convert  the 
antiquated  pay  sjrstem  of  basic  pay  plus  a 
myriad  of  allowances  and  fringe  benefits  into 
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a  salary  system.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
ensure  that  mlUtary  personnel  are  paid  fully 
as  much  as  civil  servants  when  they  perform 
reasonably  comparable  work. 

Pay  for  the  lower  enlisted  ranks,  counting 
cash  and  kind,  should  be  raised  to  what  their 
peers  are  earning  outside  the  Service.  This 
may  or  may  not  attract  substantially  greater 
numbers  to  enlist,  because  the  considerations 
In  an  enlistee's  choice  encompass  much  more 
than  mere  salary. 

The  Gates  Commission  has  called  fo^ 
sharply  Increased  enlisted  pay,  to  increase 
the  number  of  first-term  volunteers.  Instead, 
first-term  enlistees  should  be  paid  what  their 
peers  are  earning  in  clvUlan  life,  and  the 
burden  of  making  military  service  more  at- 
tractive should  be  put  on  the  Services.  If, 
after  this,  a  volunteer  Army  is  still  desired, 
a  variable  enlistment  bonus  should  be  con- 
sidered before  the  salaries  are  sharply  raised. 

PATKIOnSM   AND  THE  STATUS  QUO 

Changing  such  tradition -bound  Institu- 
tions as  the  mlUtary  pay  system  Is  very  dif- 
ficult. Starting  an  open-minded  debate  on 
some  of  the  proposals  made  later  In  this 
article  will  be  incredibly  difficult.  Many  Sen- 
ators. Congressmen,  and  generals  talk  as 
though  It  were  unpatriotic  to  dlsctiss  any- 
thing but  the  status  quo— or  more  of  it. 

But  this  Administration  has  a  reserve  of 
goodwill  with  the  military  and  Its  supporters 
In  Congress — notably  because  this  Adminis- 
tration has  given  the  military  more  author- 
ity In  declslon-malcing.  Secretary  Laird 
should  use  this  goodwill  to  develop  support 
for  meaningful  pay  reform — In  1970.  The 
Gates  Commission  recommendations  should 
not  be  an  excuse  for  delaying  reform — our 
military  personnel  deserve  better  than  that. 

The  issue,  in  1970,  should  be  force  levels. 
Proponents  of  the  volunteer  Army  gamely 
admit  that  the  Army's  present  size  Is  a  key 
problem.  As  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  that  total 
force  levels  will  decline.  Senator  Stennis 
promised  aa  much  in  a  speech  last  year  and 
the  Administration  has  already  announced 
reductions  In  total  force. 

Presumably,  total  force  levels  are  deter- 
mined by  our  country's  foreign  policy  and  the 
threats  with  which  we  and  our  allies  are 
confronted.  What  has  occurred,  however,  Is 
that  the  numbers  of  force  "building  blocks" — 
wings,  divisions,  carrier  task  forces — and 
their  "overhead"  have  become  somewhat  in- 
stitutionalized. Most  fluctuations  In  require- 
ments over  the  past  two  decades  have  oc- 
ctirred  In  the  Army,  rather  than  In  the 
other  Services. 

Under  the  Johnson  Administration.  Amer- 
ican armed  forces  were  primarily  structured 
to  be  ready  for  major  NATO  and  Southeast 
Asian  contingencies,  with  a  smaller  force  ear- 
marked for  the  Near  East  and  elsewhere.  To 
this  was  added  a  Strategic  Reserve. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  reportedly 
decided  to  eliminate  the  major  Asian  con- 
tingency and  vrtll  reduce  forces  accordingly 
during  the  next  few  years.  Although  exact 
numbers  are  not  available.  It  Is  presumed 
that  such  a  reduction  will  shrink  the  forces 
to  about  3.3-mlllion  men.  However,  defense 
experts  outside  the  government  consider  a 
force  of  about  2.1 -million  not  imprudent, 
given  present  manp>ower  management  poli- 
cies. This  additional  cut  could  save  at  least 
t2-bllllon  annually. 

The  issue  is  civilination.  Civilian-type 
Jobs  In  noncombat  units  should  be  performed 
by  civil  servants  or  contractors.  Because  of 
greater  specialization  and  less  rotation,  civil- 
ians are  more  efficient  In  certain  occupations 
than  military  personnel  and  can  replace  them 
on  a  better  than  one-for-one  basis.  Studies 
repeatedly  point  to  net  savings  in  clvlllanlz- 
Ing  military  Jobs  whenever  a  military  Job 
could  be  adequately  filled  by  a  clvUlan  em- 
ployee. Under  McNamara.  113,000  "miUtary" 
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Jobs  were  clvllianlzed,  but  the  program 
stalled  because  Congress  set  a  celling  on 
civilian  manpower,  while  ceilings  on  mUltary 
manpower  remain  far  higher  than  existing 
requirements. 

PIZPAID    MEDICAL   CASE 

The  miUtary  Services'  requirements  for 
doctors  should  be  reduced  by  requiring  de- 
pendents and  retirees  to  use  a  form  of  pre- 
paid medical  care  in  nonmllitary  facilities 
rather  than  requiring  drafted  doctors  to  per- 
form such  nonmllitary  choree. 

As  in  civilian  facilities,  military  hospitals 
should  be  managed  by  professional  adminis- 
trators. Instead,  there  are  over  2,500  physi- 
cians In  the  mUltary  establishment  who  man- 
age but  do  not  practice  medicine.  As  a  result 
of  the  present  wasteful  system,  the  nation 
loses  approximately  $90-miUion  worth  of 
clinical  care  annually. 

Alternatively,  according  to  a  Pentagon 
survey,  there  are  over  9,000  military  doctor 
positions  which  could  be  filled  by  clvUlan 
doctors  under  contract.  This  would  obviously 
decrease  dependence  upon  the  "doctor  draft." 

Minimizing  the  use  of  conscripted  doctors 
involuntarily  assigned  to  duties  not  of  their 
choice  and  using  non-doctor  professional  ad- 
ministrators In  administrative  positions 
should  improve  the  efficiency  of  facilities 
and  the  quality  of  treatment  avaU- 
able.  The  Incremental  cost  to  the  Defense 
Department,  however,  Is  estimated  to  be  on 
the  order  of  tl30-mllllon. 

Government  manpower  experts  estimate 
that,  If  forces  were  cut  to  2.1-mllllon.  It  would 
still  be  possible  to  dvlllanlze  101,000  Navy, 
130.000  Army,  and  179,000  Air  Force  "miU- 
tary" Jobs,  for  a  total  of  410,000.  This  would 
lower  the  size  of  the  forces  to  less  than  1.7- 
mllllon. 

Congress  should  Insist  that  a  detailed  re- 
view be  made  of  all  military  Jobs  with  an  eye 
toward  isolating  those  which  can  be  clvlUan- 
Ized.  Moreover,  a  detailed  explanation  should 
be  demanded  whenever  positions  are  desig- 
nated as  not  appropriate  for  clvlllanizlng. 

The  issue  is  more  efficiency  in  manpov>er 
management.  In  World  War  II,  in  Korea,  and 
In  peacetime,  veterans  have  returned  with 
countless  stories  about  men  being  trained 
for  Jobs  they  never  were  given,  skilled  civil- 
ians serving  In  unrelated  Jobs,  men  assigned 
to  posts  where  there  were  no  Jobs  for  them 
to  do.  and  so  forth.  So  It  U  today.  Pentagon 
spokesmen  cite  Improved  programs  and  pro- 
cedures, but  the  facts  of  Inefficiency  still  stare 
them  In  the  face — ask  any  young  O.I.  The 
most  Important  of  these  facts  Is  that  there 
Is  virtually  no  consciousness  of  the  cost  of 
mUltary  manpower  down  at  the  level  where 
that  manpower  is  being  used — or  wasted. 

The  Defense  Department  accounting  sjrs- 
tem  known  as  "Project  Prime"  should  be 
fully  implemented.  It  calls  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  number  of  modem  management 
techniques  to  military  units  and  would  vastly 
Improve  the  quality  of  resource  manage- 
ment information  available  to  those  respon- 
sible for  managing  resources,  from  InstaUa- 
tlon  level  up  to  Deputy  Secretary  Packard. 
At  present,  individual  Installations  have 
ceilings  on  civilian  manpower,  supplies,  and 
military  manpower,  but  budgets  are  required 
only  for  the  first  two.  Project  Prime  would 
provide  a  commander  with  a  budget  for  his 
mlUtary  manpower. 

Such  budgetary  controls,  however,  should 
not  be  Implemented  In  such  a  way  as  to  deny 
a  commander  the  flexibility  necessary  In 
combat  or  in  an  emergency  situation.  Present 
budgetary  controls  over  miUtary  supplies 
might  be  taken  as  a  model  for  the  controls 
which  should  be  created  for  manpower. 

Incentives  for  tJie  efficient  management  of 
manpower  at  the  installation  level  must  be 
created — and  the  incentives  must  be  strong. 
Poet  commanders  should  have  to  budget  for 
troops,  and  military  salaries  should  be  paid 
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from  the  commander's  budget.  Should  he 
have  more  men  assigned  to  1:  is  command 
than  his  budget  calls  for.  rrasslgnments 
should  be  requested.  Such  awa^ness  of  dol 
lar  costs  would  contribute  substantially  to 
more  efficient  management  and  MtJllzatlon  of 
manpower. 

The  costs  of  training  should!  be  billed  to 
the  operating  commands,  and  the  training 
commands  should  be  made  sef-supportlng 
through  these  payments.  Trail  Ing  for  par- 
ticular jobs  should  be  consolidated  under 
single  managers,  as  suggested  l^y  the  House 
Appropriations  Conmilttee  last  tear.  Degree- 
holders  educated  at  gOTemnent  expense 
should  be  used  In  Jobs  requiring  those  de- 
grees. By  the  same  token,  con  bat  training 
for  Army  soldiers  who  will  nol  be  assigned 
to  combat  duty  should  be  minimized:  this 
Is  a  vestige  of  Universal  Mllltiry  Training 
costing  tSO  million  annually.  Js  mentioned 
above,  many  of  these  Jobs  should  be  civil 
lanized. 

The  issue  is  modernizing  Vhe  military 
Services'  hidebound  rotation,  assignment, 
and  promotion  policies.  These  are  the  pro- 
posals  I   mentioned   earlier,   wilch   will   be 
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Because  they  affect  people — thdlr  pay.  their 
self-respect,  their  professional  ::areer8 — per- 
sonnel policies  are  the  most  institutionalized 
and  the  least  susceptible  to  change.  And  yet 
It  is  here  where  changes  musi  be  made  If 
the  Services  are  to  recruit  an!  retain  the 
quality  of  personnel  so  essentla(  to  a  modem 
military  force. 

Citizens  should  be  allowed  ko  enter  the 
Services  at  the  rank  and  pay  cf  their  com 
petence.  after  suitable  mllltan  orientation. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  everyon*  has  to  enter 
at  the  bottom.  This  is  not  donr  In  wartime, 
when  military  experience  Is  even  more  valu- 
able— why  should  It  be  done  li  peacetime? 

When  a  colonel's  or  a  sergiiant's  Job  Is 
clvlUanlzed.  It  can  be  performed  right  away 
by  a  new  employee:  but  until  1 1  Is  clvlUan- 
lzed. regulations  prevent  Its  b«  Ing  filled  by 
anyone  other  than  a  soldier  wh  3  has  worked 
his  way  up  from  cadet  or  private  i.  Eventually, 
many  Jobs  susceptible  to  lateral  entry  should 
be  civlUanlzed. 

rsEKDoic  or  CHoict 

Furthermore,  to  the  maxim  im  practical 
extent,  military  personnel  should  be  able  to 
choose  their  own  training,  assig  iments.  Jobs, 
and  toxir  lengths,  especially  whei  such  choice 
would  enhance  specialization  ai  d  long  toxirs. 
(This  is  not  to  recommend,  however,  that 
those  who  are  In  choice  Jobs  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  them  when  th^e  are  others 
who  are  better  qualified.) 

The  Services  are  finally  beginning  to  realize 
not  every  officer  either  can  or  should  be  a 
general.  And  practlcaUy  speak  ng.  few  offi- 
cers really  can  hope  to  be  Chief  of  Staff, 
so  It  is  absurd  for  f>ersonnel  |>ollcy  to  en- 
courage such  reveries. 

Promotions  are  so  highly  centralized  In  the 
Services  that  those  who  do  tile  promoting 
have  usually  never  met  those  Mho  are  being 
promoted.  Within  guidelines  concerning 
minimum  time  In  grade  and  que  ta«  oo  ranks, 
promotions  should  be  decentralized  so  that 
the  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
promotee  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
quality  of  the  organization  commanded  by 
tihe  promoter. 

ReasBlgnments  are  so  highly  ^ntrallzed  In 
the  Services  that  a  man  who  d«  sires  to  work 
In  a  specific  command,  or  a  commander  who 
desires  to  have  a  certain  indlvlitual  assigned 
to  him.  is  usually  without  fomal  means  of 
doing  so.  Within  guidelines  setting,  among 
other  things,  minimum  tour  lengths,  assign- 
ments should  be  decentralized  so  that  men 
could  apply  for  the  commandsi  and  Jobs  in 
which  they  wanted  to  work,  ind  the  new 
commander  could  select  the  atopllcant  and 
bear  the  consequences  of  the  rea  sslgnment. 

A  man  should  be  paid  according  to  the 
work  he  is  doing,  not  according  po  his  "rank" 
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or  "precedence."  The  rank  system  and  the 
pay  system  therefore  should  be  separated.  If 
a  man  Is  temporarily  assigned  to  a  higher 
ranking  Job,  and  is  performing  satisfactorily, 
he  should  be  paid  accordingly:  but  If  the  as- 
signment Is  truly  temporary,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  raise  his  rank  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  temporary  assignment  Is  over,  he 
can  go  back  to  his  permanent  Job  and  be 
paid  accordingly.  To  promote  a  man  In  rank 
only  because  he  Is  temporarily  In  a  more 
difficult  Job  and  then  demote  him  upon 
reversion  to  his  normal  Job  makes  little 
sense. 

Separating  rank  from  pay  would  enable 
pilots,  nuclear  technicians,  doctors,  etc.,  to 
keep  their  traditional  ranks  while  receiving 
competitive  salaries.  The  special  bonuses  now 
paid  such  personnel  could  then  be  adjusted 
or  eliminated. 

Separating  pay  from  rank  will  be  quite 
necessary  In  the  1970s  and  19803,  because  at 
present,  Junior  soldiers  are  promoted  to  cap- 
tain, or  Navy  lieutenant,  or  sergeant,  within 
as  little  time  as  24  months.  This  vast  ma- 
jority of  career  soldiers  are  never  promoted 
beyond  lieutenant  colonel  or  platoon  ser- 
geant, which  means  that  the  majority  of 
Junior  soldiers  In  1970  can  look  forward  to 
only  one  or  two  more  promotions.  What  is 
more.  In  the  case  of  officers,  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  captain  ( 0-3 )  are  automatic, 
this  means  that  in  the  entire  course  of  a  20- 
year  nUlltary  career,  the  average  officer  really 
earns  only  two  promotions. 

TH«  UNCONSCIOUS  DECISION 

Another  area  of  concern  Is  the  increasing 
cost  of  retired  pay.  This  Is  a  direct  result  of 
the  20-year  retirement  policy  for  all  military 
personnel.  This  system  was  adopted,  not  in 
a  conscious  decision,  but  rather  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  series  of  uncoordinated  revisions  in 
military  personnel  legislation. 

According  to  one  estimate,  by  the  year 
2000  the  total  number  of  retirees  will  be  1.6- 
mllllon.  with  2.8-mlUlon  dependents,  receiv- 
ing tl7.4-bllllon  annually,  not  counting 
fringe  benefits.  In  the  new  budget,  retire- 
ment costs  increased  by  $.3-bllllon;  the  30- 
year  cost  will  total  approximately  $260-bll- 
lion. 

The  whole  problem  must  be  thought 
through  and  the  system  improved.  The  goals 
of  redesigning  retired  pay  should  be  to  max- 
imize the  number  of  full  careers  the  military 
can  offer:  pay  a  full  pension  to  those  who 
serve  a  full  career:  provide  a  partial  pension 
after  five  or  more  years'  service:  guarantee 
the  right  to  "cash  in"  amounts  contributed 
{in  which  case  no  pension  would  be  payable) : 
and  change  the  definition  of  "full  career" 
from  the  present  20  years'  service  to  a  more 
common-sense  figure  such  as  In  the  civil 
service 

Moreover,  retirement  pensions  should  In- 
clude the  value  of  fringe  benefits  (such  as 
medical  care)  and,  until  the  retirement  sys- 
tem is  reformed,  the  costs  of  retirement 
should  be  charged  to  the  Services,  to  present 
a  more  realistic  picture  of  the  costs  of  the 
Services'  policies. 

THK    aZSERVES:     roaXIGN    BXAMPLXS 

A  further  area  for  fundamental  re-exam- 
inatlon  is  the  problem  of  our  Reserve  forces. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting  proposals  for 
reform  Involve  making  Reserve  positions 
analogous  to  part-time  Jobs,  with  regular 
hours;  making  Reservists'  active-duty  periods 
fewer  and  longer,  such  as  one  or  two  months 
per  year,  as  in  the  Riossian,  Swedish,  and 
Italian  reserves:  establishing  permanent  ties 
between  Reserve  and  active  units,  as  in  Israel, 
Britain,  and  France,  and  in  some  17.8.  Air 
Force  units:  and  transferring  active-duty 
personnel  to  the  Reserves  to  enhance  their 
possibilities  for  promotion  and  eventually 
allow  them  to  retire,  while  opening  up  slots 
in  the  active  force  to  younger  men,  as  is  done 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  volunteer  Army  is  not  the  issue.  Debat- 
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Ing  this  political  slogan  defiects  thought  from 
the  real  Issues,  which  can  be  briefly  described 
as  equity  in  the  draft  and  equity  in  military 
service.  Because  the  proposal  for  a  volunteer 
army  must  be  based  upon  speculation  about 
certain  tuiknowns,  this  is  the  wrtmg  starting 
point.  The  unknowns  I  have  in  mind  relate 
to  both  force  levels  and  incentives  to  enlist. 

While  I  have  outlined  a  probable  post- 
Vietnam  structure,  our  force  levels  in  the 
future  will  be  determined  as  much  by  re- 
action to  foreign  threats  as  by  our  own  for- 
eign policy — this  is  an  unknown.  The  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  unemployment  rate 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  enlistment  rates  and 
are  unknowns.  Whether  we  shall  continue  to 
experience  high  casualty  rates  in  a  hot  war 
Is  p>ertinent — and  an  unknown.  The  future 
Image  of  the  military  and  Its  role  in  Ameri- 
can society  are  unknowns. 

These  are  Important  reasons  why  the  Gates 
Commission  recommendations,  with  their 
multl-billion-doUar  cost,  should  be  ap- 
proached with  extreme  caution  this  year. 

Each  of  my  proposals  takes  us  a  step  closer 
to  the  Volunteer  Army.  Does  it  not,  though, 
make  more  sense  to  address  ourselves  to 
problems  which  realistically  lend  themselves 
to  Immediate  action?  After  prolonged  study, 
I  have  endeavored  to  outline  thoughts  and 
ideas  for  such  action.  It  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  Insist  that  refinements  in  these 
Ideas  are  not  appropriate.  But  all  the  areas 
reviewed  deserve  the  critical  scrutiny  of  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Pentagon. 
These  are  the  real  Issues  for  1970. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  CALEN- 
DAR OP  EVENTS.  MAY    1970 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  calen- 
dar of  events  for  the  month  of  May  1970 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  National  Gallery  consistently 
presents  interesting  and  informative 
events  and  the  month  of  May  is  no  ex- 
ception. I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  to  take  advantage  of 
the  excellent  programs  scheduled  by  our 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

Tlie  material  follows: 

National  Oallxrt  or  Art  Calendab  of 
EXTENTS,  Mat   1970 

19TH    A     20TH    CENTUKT    PAINTINGS    FROM    THK 

SMrrR  college  museum  op  art 
Opening  on  May  16  and  continuing  through 
June  14,  an  exhibition  of  58  paintings  from 
the  collection  of  the  Smith  College  Museum 
of  Art,  Northampton,  Mass..  will  be  on  view 
In  the  ground  floor  exhibition  galleries.  This 
exhibition  Is  made  possible  by  the  tempo- 
rary lack  of  a  home  for  the  collection  during 
the  construction  of  a  new  building. 

Begun  In  1879,  the  Smith  College  art  col- 
lection Is  one  of  the  finest  collegiate  collec- 
tions In  the  country.  During  its  early  years 
the  Museum  specialized  in  works  of  Ameri- 
can artists,  a  painting  by  Thomas  Eaklns 
being  its  first  acquisition.  By  1914  the  college 
had  committed  Itself  to  collecting  Euro- 
pean art,  which  explains  the  collection's  par- 
ticular richness  In  works  by  French  artists 
of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

The  exhibition  shows  some  of  the  college's 
finest  paintings  and  illustrates  the  growth 
of  the  collection.  It  concentrates  cm  the 
French  and  Americai.  schools,  with  outstand- 
ing examples  by  Cor>t,  Courbet,  Monet,  and 
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Degas.  A  fully  Illustrated  catalog  is  avail- 
able. In  conjunction  with  the  exhibition. 
Mr  Charles  Chetham.  Director  of  the  Smith 
College  Museum,  will  give  a  lecture  on  the 
collection  Simday,  May  17,  at  4  p.m. 

EXTENDED    GALLERT    HOURS 

For  the  summer,  the  Gallery  wUl  remain 
open  untU  9  p.m.  weekdays  and  Saturdays. 
It  will  open  as  visual  at  10  a.m.  on  those 
days  Cafeteria  hours  have  also  been  extended 
on  weekdays  and  Saturdays  from  10  ajn. 
to  7:30  p.m.;  luncheon  service  from  11  ajn. 
to  2  to  3:30  pjn.;  dinner  service  from  5  pjn. 
to  7:30  pjn.  There  wlU  be  no  change  in  the 
Sunday  hours,  when  the  Gallery  U  open  from 
noon  to  10  p.m.  and  the  cafeteria  from  1 
p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

CrvlLISATTON 

"Civilisation"  showings  continue  dally  In 
the  auditorium.  For  information  telephone 
737-4220. 

MONDAT,    APRII-    27,    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    MAT    3 

Painting  of  the  week:  Van  der  Weyden, 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  (Andrew  Mellon  Collec- 
tion) Gallery  39.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  & 
200;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Art  Executed  on  Com- 
mission. Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00; 
Sun.  2:30.  „     ., 

Tour:  /nfrodttctton  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00; 
Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Appearance  and  Reality:  or 
Sleuthing  among  Still  Lift»-  Guest  Speaker: 
Alfred  V.  Frankenstein,  Art  Critic  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Curator  of  Amer- 
ican Painting,  University  of  California  Art 
Museum,  Berkeley.  Auditorium  4:00. 

Sunday  Concert:  27th  American  Music 
Festival:  The  Bowling  Green  String  Quartet. 
East  Garden  Court  8:00. 

MONDAY,   MAY    *.  THROUGH   SUNDAY,   MAY    10 

Painting  of  the  week:  Rembrandt.  Joseph 
Accused  by  Potiphar-s  Wife  (Andrew  Mellon 
Collection)  Gallery  48.  Tues.  through  Sat. 
12:00  &  2:00:  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Art  Created  lor  Sale. 
Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour-  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 

Sunday  lecttire:  Titian— Form,  Color,  and 
Emotion.  Guest  Speaker:  John  White,  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Art  History,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Baltimore.  Auditorium 
4:00.  „ 

Sunday  concert:  27th  American  Music  Fes- 
tival: National  Gallery  Orchestra,  Richard 
Bales,  Conductor.  East  Garden  Court  8:00. 

MONDAY,    MAY     11,    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    MAT    17 

Painting  of  the  week:  Masolino.  The  An- 
nunciation  (Andrew  Mellon  Collection)  Gal- 
lery 7.  Tues.  throvigh  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun. 
3:30  8c  6:00.  ^   ^       „ 

Tour  of  the  week:  Art  Designed  for  Ex- 
hibition, Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00; 
Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Smith  College  Museum 
of  Art.  Guest  Speaker:  Charles  Chetham,  Di- 
rector. Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  North- 
ampton. Auditorium  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  27th  American  Music  Fes- 
tival: Evelyn  Swarthout,  Pianist,  East  Gar- 
den Court  8:00. 

{For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  col- 
lectton.  books,  and  other  related  pubUca- 
tions.  self-service  rooms  are  open  dally  near 
the  Constitution  Avenue  entrance.) 

MONDAY.  MAY  18.  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  MAT  24 

Painting  of  the  week:  Fillpplno  Uppl. 
Portrait  of  a  Youth  (Andrew  Mellon  Collec- 
tion) Gallery  8.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  & 
2:00:  Sun.  3:3O&6:00. 
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Tbur  of  the  Week:  Twentieth-Century  Art. 
Central  Lobby.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun. 
2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  8:00; 
Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Stone  Sculpture:  Proc- 
esses and  PHnciples.  Guest  Speaker:  Ru- 
dolph Wlttkower.  Kress  Professor  in  Resi- 
dence, National  Gallery  of  Art.  Auditorium 
4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  27th  American  Music 
Festival:  National  Gallery  Orchestra.  Rich- 
ard Bales.  Conductor.  East  Garden  Court 
8:00. 

{All  concerts.  uHth  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  tfational  Gallery  staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  {570)   and 
FM  {103.S).) 
MONDAY,    MAY    35,   THROUGH   SUNDAY,    MAY    31 

Painting  of  the  week:  Master  of  Saint 
Gilles.  The  Baptism  of  Clovis  (Samuel  H. 
Kress  Collection)  Gallery  36.  Tues.  through 
Thurs.,  and  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00.  Sun.  3:30  & 
6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  Masterpieces  from  the 
Smith  College  Collection.  Central  Gallery. 
Tues.  through  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  1:00;  Sun. 
2:30. 

Tour:  /ntroducflon  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00,  Fri. 
(Memorial  Day  HoUday)   1:00;  Sun.  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  The  Artist,  the  Designer, 
and  the  Poster.  Guest  Speaker:  Alan  M.  Fern. 
Assistant  Chief,  Prints  and  Photographs  Di- 
vision. Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 
Auditorium  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Ernesto  Parage,  VioHnisf. 
Lloyd  Sbupp,  Pianist.  East  Garden  Court 
8:00. 

(Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  edu- 
cational services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  (202) 
737-4215,  ext.  272.) 


POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    MiMTLAXV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  gratification  to  note 
each  year  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n,  both  this  House  and  the  Senate, 
under  special  orders  have  marked  May 
the  third  as  the  occasion  of  an  important 
event,  not  only  for  Poland,  but  for  the 
world.  That  day  is  Poland's  Constitution 
Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry  dwell,  in  cities 
«nd  towns  from  the  AUantic  to  the 
Pacific,  this  holiday  is  observed  with  ap- 
propriate exercises  to  pay  tribute  to 
Poland  and  to  remind  their  fellow 
Americans  that  this  once  great  nation 
was  indeed  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
liberalism  in  Europe. 

It  is  fully  recognized  by  statesmen  that 
Poland's  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
ranks  among  the  great  charters  of  gov- 
errmient  of  the  world,  perhaps  for  a  very 
significant  reason:  It  gave  the  brave 
Polish  people  a  blueprint  or  plan  which, 
if  put  into  practice,  effectively,  would 
surely  have  brought  orderly  govenmient 
to  Poland  and  imdoubtedly  would  have 
enlarged  substantially  the  area  of  free- 
dom throughout  that  coimtry. 
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It  was  on  May  the  third,  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  \JS.  Constitu- 
tion in  1789,  that  Poland,  without  a 
bloody  revolution  or  even  without  dis- 
order, succeeded  in  adopting  a  great  plan 
for  its  own  government.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  rebirth  of  democracy  in 
that  part  of  the  world  came  too  late  and 
Poland  suffered  its  third  partition  In 
1795  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  philosophy  of  government  discem- 
able  throughout  the  Polish  Constitution 
reflects  the  same  spirit  that  inspired  the 
framers  of  our  own  basic  Constitution. 
This  can  be  gathered  from  the  words  of 
the  Polish  charter,  that- 
All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  stete,  the  dvil  Uberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

Almost  a  year  to  the  day  after  the 
Polish  Constitution  was  adopted,  Russia 
invaded  that  unhappy  land,  abrogated 
its  Constitution,  and  subsequently  par- 
titioned Poland. 

Turning  now  to  more  recent  times,  we 
read  in  the  world's  history  that  because 
of  the  courageous  stand  taken  by  Poland 
against  HiUer's  Germany,  Poland  was 
invaded  by  the  brutal  Nazi  hordes. 
Seventeen  days  later,  Communist  Russia 
in  conformity  to  a  secret  agreement  with 
the  Germans,  attacked  Poland  from  the 

rear-  ..,  ,     ... 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  today  Poland  is 

one  of  the  captive  nations  behind  the 

infamous  Iron  Curtain.  To  them  I  say 

you  are  not  forgotten,  for  your  heroic 

efforts  Uve  on.  We  in  the  United  States 

have   constant    reminders    of   Poland's 

truly  great  people  and  of  their  part  in 

American  history.  Just  to  name  a  few 

are  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  Henryk  Sien- 

kiewicz,  Casimir  Pulaski.  Ignace  Pade- 

rewski,'  and    the    emininent    scientist. 

Madam  Curie.  Their  names  are  linked 

with  ours  in  our  roads,  buildings,  and 

monuments  to  ever  remind  us  of  the  geat 

debt  we  owe  to  the  brave  Polish  people. 

By  our  observance  of  this  day  we  give 
public  notice  to  the  entire  world  that  we 
shall  never  forget  Poland  and  that  their 
brave  people  should  not  give  up  hope  for 
their  eventual  freedom.  In  the  words  of 
our  late  and  beloved  President  Kennedy: 

This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one.  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  means, 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations. 


CRASH  PROGRAMS  CAN  BOOMER- 
ANG 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  In  this  regard.  I  submit 
comments  by  WiUard  Edwards  in  the 
May  2.  1970,  Chicago  Tribune: 
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CsASH  PsoomAMS  Can  Booihiano 

(By  WlUard  Edwards) 
Washincton,  May  1. — Congr«s8,  happily 
convinced  that  It  has  found  a  cfuae  of  uni- 
versal appeal.  Is  hell-bent  on  craih  programs 
designed  to  end  pollution  of  tie  environ- 
ment. 

To  suggest  caution  at  this  point  is  like 
advising  a  suspicious  approach  to  mother- 
hood, but  some  thoughtful  m^nbere  have 
not«d  the  dangers  of  legislation  rushed  to 
pasaage  under  emotional  preasuiee. 

Harsh  and  stringent  laws,  however  worthy 
their  goal,  can  boomerang. 

This  lesson  is  now  being  hamnered  home 
in  the  case  of  the  federal  coal  nine  health 
and  safety  act  which  went  into  effect  April 
1.  In  one  month  of  the  law's  opirations,  273 
small  mines  have  been  closed  lown.  Their 
operators  were  willing  to  comply  with  the  act 
but  found  it  impossible. 

Small  mines,  as  Sen.  OordoE  Allott  |R.. 
Colo.]  noted,  are  often  the  <hief  energy 
source  of  small  towns  which  depend  on  local 
coal  for  powering  of  electric  plants.  Nation- 
wide, an  electric  power  shortage,  threaten- 
ing blackouts  In  many  areas,  has  Uready  been 
predicted. 

Like  pollution,  coal  mine  hizards  were 
unanimously  condemned.  They  aroused  the 
same  revulsion  and  the  same  haste  [after 
long  years  of  neglect)  to  do  something  quick- 
ly. The  House  approved  the  act  last  year  by 
a  389-to-4  vote  and  the  Senate  was  unani- 
mous. 73  to  0. 

The  act  provided  for  the  closl  ag  of  unsafe 
mines,  restricted  permissible  coal  dust  levels, 
and  required  the  Installation  of  many  safety 
devices.  Stiff  daily  fines  were  imposed  for 
noncompliance. 

Thoee  who  cautioned  that  ;he  measure 
went  far  beyond  President  NUon's  call  for 
health  and  safety  standards  ^'ere  shouted 
down.  Any  amendment  criticized  as  soften- 
ing the  law's  Impact  was  reject  sd. 

House  leader  of  those  InsAting  on  a 
•lough"  law  was  Rep.  John  H.  Dent  (D..  Pa.]. 
Congress  now  sees  Irony  In  Dent's  angry 
blasu  at  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the 
United  States  bureau  of  mlnee.  He  has  as- 
saUed  "high-handed  and  capricious"  en- 
forcement of  the  law  by  the  bureau  and  an- 
nounced a  fuU-scale  Investigation. 

What  happened,  it  now  appears,  is  that 
the  bureau  decided  to  enforce  ^he  law  as  it 
was  written.  MThen  It  found  jviolations  of 
the  act,  it  ordered  corrections  lender  penalty 
of  stiff  fines,  accumulating  dalljy.  Seeking  to 
comply,  operators  found  they  iould  not. 

Example.     The    law    requl 
couplers  for  mine  cars.  Cited  f 
safety   device,   operators   foun' 
none  on  the  market. 

Example:   The  new  law  s 
more  than  3  milligrams  of  d 
meter    [a   microscopic   quantlt 
permitted  In  mines.  A  device 
coal  dust  was  required  in  ever 
are  no  devices  available  for  s^ch  measure- 
ments. 

Sen.  Allott   told  the  secre 
tenor,  Walter  J.  Hickel,  "It.  is  . 
that  some  provisions  of  the  act  are,  at  least 

presently,  unworkable."  I  

He  had  no  sympathy  tor  tqose  who  Bad 
resisted  a  more  painstaking  ^tudy  of  the 
impact  of  the  act  and  who  Were  now  pro- 
testing enforcement  of  It.  If  the  law  had  not 
been  rigidly  enforced,  he  said,  they  would  be 
assailing  the  bureau  of  mines]  thus  achiev- 
ing the  "ultimate  in  hypocrisy.'! 

Allott  called  upon  Hickel  to  ireport  on  the 
effects  of  the  act.  After  recelvl^  the  report, 
he  will  Introduce  legislation  t^  rectify  "the 
grossly  Inequitable  and  unworkable  por- 
tions" 

Congress  will  thus  be  called  \  ipon  to  do  the 
Job  it  neglected  last  year  In  la  rush  to  get 
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a  law — any  kind  of  law — on  the  books.  The 
same  hysteria  is  surfacing  in  the  antl-poUu- 
tion  campaign. 
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CAMBODIA  RELATIONS  REVEALS 
NIXON'S  BLUNDER 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
recent  U.S.  action  in  Cambodia,  more 
information  about  the  history  of  United 
States-Cambodian  relations  is  desirable. 
The  following  "Fact  sheet  on  Cambodia" 
clearly  reveals  Nixon's  blimder: 
FACTSHxrr  on   Cambodia 

FROM       1945-1950:       POSTWAR      SFTTLEMENT — A 
raKNCH-CONTROLLED    CAMBODIA 

1945:  Authority  over  Cambodia  returned 
to  France.  Collaborationist  Premier  Son  Ngoc 
Thanh  wins  national  referendum  in  inde- 
pendence move.  Thanh  arrested,  supporters 
flee  to  Thailand  and  form  dissident  national- 
ist movement  (Khmer  Issarak). 

1946:  Cambodia  becomes  "autonomous 
state  within  French  Union";  French  retain 
veto  power  and  control  of  army,  police,  fi- 
nances and  Judiciary.  An  anti-French  party 
wins  elections,  but  King  Sihanouk  favors 
gradual  achievement  of  negotiated  inde- 
pendence. 

1949 :  French  sign  treaty  stating  will  trans- 
fer de  Jure  independence  to  Kingdom  of 
Cambodia  providing  control  over  its  own 
army  and  police  except  In  time  of  war;  but 
French  officially  stipulate  a  continuing  state 
of  war. 

1950:  U.S.  establishes  diplomatic  relations. 
Nationalist  activity  Increases  as  total  inde- 
pendence proves  hollow  reality.  "Liberation 
government"  named  by  Vletnlmh  for  Cam- 
bodia. 

FROM      1960-1956:      CAMBODIA     BECOMES     INDE- 

PKNDtNT SIHANOUK     ANNOUNCES      NEUTRAI. 

FOREIGN  POUCT 

1950:  Sihanouk  takes  stronger  nationalist 
stance  in  face  of  increased  Vletminh  activ- 
ity in  Cambodia. 

1962:  Increasing  anti-government  activity 
from  both  communists  and  non-communists. 
Sihanouk  takes  emergency  powers. 

1953:  Sihanouk's  "royal  crusade  for  inde- 
pendence" seeks  U.8.  aid  to  pressure  French. 
VS.  refuses.  Continued  French  presence 
causes  many  non -communist  elements  to 
]oln  Insurgents.  Sihanouk  enters  voluntary 
exile  and  declares  Intent  to  lead  "holy  war  for 
Independence." 

1953:  (October-I>ecember)  French  finally 
agree  to  independence  in  effort  to  prevent 
two-front  war  in  Indochina.  Sihanouk  be- 
gins efforts  to  oust  Vletnlmh  forces;  U.S. 
offers  aid. 

1964:  a«neva  Conference  agreement  pro- 
vides for  evacuation  of  Vletminh  from  Cam- 
bodia. Under  Sept.  1954  8EATO  treaty  (rati- 
fied by  VS.  Senate  Feb.  1955)  Cambodia  des- 
ignated a  protected  state.  U.8.  promises  fur- 
ther aid. 

1954:  (December)  Sihanouk  announces 
Cambodia  will  remain  unaligned  and  will 
conduct  a  neutral  foreign  policy. 

1966:  Sihanouk  abdicates  throne;  com- 
petes in  national  elections.  His  party  wins 
overwhelming  victory.  Bandung  conference 
understanding  between  Sihanouk  and  Com- 
munist China  for  peaceful  co-existence  and 
no  foreign  bases  in  Cambodia.  Sihanouk  re- 
nounces SEA70  protection. 

1956:  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  Im- 
pose economic  blockade  of  Cambodia  In  re- 


taliation for  Sihanouk  signature  of  aid 
agreement  with  China.  U.S.  suspends  aid. 
Subsequent  negotiations  result  in  lifting  of 
the  blockade. 

FROM  1957  TO  1960  UNITED  STATES  OPPOSES 
SIHANOUK  CHINA  POLICY — FOREIGN  ELE- 
MENTS   WORK    AGAINST    SIHANOUK 

1958 :  South  Vietnamese  army  units  invade 
Cambodia  border  areas.  Cambodia  appeals  to 
U.S.  to  restrain  Saigon  but  UB.  refuses. 
Cambodia  proposes  diplomatic  relations  with 
China.  UJ3.  considers  cutting  off  aid  as  anti- 
Sihanouk  move.  Khmer  Serei  (Free  Cam- 
bodia) movement  organized,  reportedly  with 
CIA.  Thai  and  Vietnamese  aid.  Thai  begin 
anti-Cambodian  campaign;  Cambodia  sus- 
pends diplomatic  relations  with  Thailand. 

1959 :  Bangkok  Plot  exposed.  Plot  called  for 
anti-Sihanouk  invasion  from  Thailand  by 
foreign-supported  Khmer  Serel  forces  and 
creation  of  new  opposition  political  party. 
VS.,  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  impli- 
cated in  plot.  Elsenhower  denies  VS.  in- 
volvement; Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 
cease  provocative  actions.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Thailand  restored. 

1960:  National  referendum  gives  near 
unanimous  support  to  Sihanouk  poUcles. 
(Non -communist  opposition  elements  com- 
promised by  Implication  in  Bangkok  Plot). 
Sihanouk  made  Chief  of  State  for  life. 

FROM  I960  TO  1964:  SIHANOUK  SEEKS  GUAR- 
ANTEE OF  NEUTRAL  CAMBODIA OUTSIDE  IN- 
TERFERENCE CONTINUES 

I960:  Sihanouk  calls  for  international 
conference  on  Laos. 

1961 :  At  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos,  Siha- 
nouk propMDses  that  neutralization  of  Laos  be 
extended  to  Cambodia.  Saigon  persecution  of 
Cambodian  minority  in  Vietnam  results  in 
refugees  fleeing  to  Cambodia.  Thai  accuse 
Cambodia  of  giving  sanctuary  to  communist 
elements  which  seek  to  subvert  rest  of  SEA: 
Cambodia  breaks  diplomatic  relations  with 
Thailand. 

1963:  Sihanouk  calls  for  new  conference  in 
Oeneva.  this  time  to  extend  "international 
protection"  to  Cambodia;  U.S.  noncommittal. 
Sihanouk  offers  to  accept  International  con- 
trol in  return  for  recognition  of  existing 
borders.  South  Vietnamese  oppose,  carry  out 
continued  border  violations. 

1963:  Cambodia  protest  at  continued  Sai- 
gon repression  of  Vietnamese  Buddhists  and 
discrimination  against  Cambodian  minority 
In  Vietnam;  diplomatic  relations  broken. 
Anti-Sihanouk  activity  by  Khmer  Serel  re- 
sumes at  new  Intensity;  includes  virulent 
propaganda  from  CIA  fvimished  transmitters 
in  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam.  Sihanouk 
cancels  US.  aid  agreements;  Pentagon  reacts 
by  calling  for  intervention  In  Cambodia. 

1964:  Continuing  border  violations  from 
South  Vietnam  ( Including  at  least  one  attack 
(in  mid-March)  by  South  Vietnamese  unit 
with  American  adviser).  USSR  and  France 
ask  U.S.  support  for  declaration  of  Cam- 
bodian neutrality.  U.S.  refuses  unless  Cam- 
bodia first  resolves  Its  differences  with  Its 
neighbors. 

1964:  (April)  Cambodia  recalls  its  diplo- 
matic mission  from  Washington.  U.S.  dele- 
gate In  UN  denies  Cambodian  charges  about 
continuing  U.S.  involvement  in  border  vio- 
lations and  states  that  U.S.  Is  convinced 
"Vietnam  has  no  aggressive  designs  toward 
Cambodia". 

1964:  (Autumn)  North  Vietnam  Infiltrates 
first  large  force  of  regular  troops  through 
Cambodia  Into  Mekong  Delta.  U.S.  requests 
negotiations  with  Cambodia. 

FROM    1964    TO    1967:    UNTTEO   STATES- CAMBODIA 

RENEW        DISCUSSIONS BORDER        VIOLATIOMS 

CONTINUE 

1964:  (December)  US  and  Cambodia  open 
talks  In  Cambodia:  disagree  over  question  of 
border  determinations.  Cambodia  wants  rec- 
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ognitlon  of  botmdaries  before  international 
conference  takes  place.  Talks  broken  off. 

1965:  (April)  Rusk  indicates  U.S.  would 
participate  in  international  conference  on 
Cambodia  neutrality. 

1965:  (May-October)  Cambodia  severs  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  U.S.  Border  violations 
continue;  U.S.  planes  attack  two  Cambodian 
border  villages  in  May  and  napalm  a  third  in 
October. 

1965:  (November)  Sihanouk  conditions  for 
renewed  U.S.  relations:  recognition  of  Cam- 
bodian territorial  integrity;  cessation  of 
military  incursions;  Indemnity  for  losses 
caused  to  life  and  property. 

1966:  (January)  U.S.  14-polnt  peace  plan 
for  SEA  Includes  possibility  of  neutralization. 
Armed  border  incursions  continue.  Rusk  an- 
nounces continued  U.S.  support  for  Cambo- 
dian neutrality,  adds  that  Hanoi  and  Vlet- 
cong  have  abused  it.  UN  mediation  of  Thal- 
Cambodlan  border  conflict  falls;  border  at- 
tacks continue. 

1967:  UjS.  hires  members  of  Khmer  Serel 
for  covert  missions  in  Cambodia  (revealed  at 
1966  trial  of  Green  Beret  captain).  U.S.  in- 
forms Cambodia  as  to  communist  use  of  Its 
territory. 

FROM      1967      TO      1969:      LEFTIST     AS     WELL     AS 

RIGHTIST    ELEMENTS     PRESSURE     SIHANOUK 

BORDER  INCURSIONS  CONTINUE 

1967:  (April-May)  Sihanouk  sends  army 
against  communist  rebels  and  continues  his 
military  action  to  counter  Khmer  Serel  at- 
tacks still  being  mounted  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand,  Sihanouk  given  full  pow- 
ers by  national  assembly.  Lon  Nol  dropped  as 
Premier  after  Leftist  pressures.  Sihanouk  re- 
fuses U.S.  request  for  talks  on  use  of  Cam- 
bodia by  North  Vietnamese  troops. 

1967:  (June)  Cambodia  establishes  diplo- 
matic relations  with  North  Vietnam;  offers 
to  renew  relations  with  Thailand  if  borders 
recognized. 

1967:  (July-August)  U.S.  sponsored  Khmer 
Serel  attacks  conUnue  into  Cambodia  and 
penetrate  up  to  12  miles. 

1967:  (September-October)  Sihanouk  ac- 
cuses China  of  Imperialism  and  internal  In- 
terference in  Cambodia  and  threatens  to 
seek  aid  from  U.S. 

1967:  (November)  Reconciliation  between 
Cambodia  and  Peking. 

1967:  (November-December)  U.S.  con- 
tinues refusal  to  recognize  existing  borders; 
It  considers  this  is  a  matter  for  negotiations 
between  Cambodia  and  Its  neighbors.  U.S. 
upholds  border  Incursions  by  U.S.  Army  "in 
hot  pursuit". 

1968:  (January)  Bowles'  mission  to  Cam- 
bodia: inconclusive  in  matter  of  reestablish- 
ing diplomatic  relations.  USSR  condemns 
violaUon  of  Cambodian  territorial  Integrity 
but  opposes  strengthening  of  International 
Control  Commission.  Sihanouk  accuses  cdm- 
munlst  elements  of  fomenting  civil  war  in 
northwestern  Cambodia. 

1968:  (March-July)  Sihanouk  charges 
communists  support  rebel  activity  in  north- 
eastern Cambodia.  Sihanouk  complains  to 
U.S.  on  continuing  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam 
border  violations  in  south. 

1968:  (September)  U.S.  charges  use  of 
Cambodia  for  bases  by  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces  in  northeast  Cambodia 
and  Svayrleng  province  has  tripled. 

1968:  (November-December)  Cambodia 
charges  that  U.S.  air  attacks  killed  300  Cam- 
bodians In  border  village ;  four  captured 
American  flyers  released. 

FBOM    1969  TO   1970  SIHANOUK  RAPPROCHEMENT 

WTTH    UNITED   STATES MILITARY   COUP  OUSTS 

SIHANOUK 

1969:  (April)  CamlMdla  offers  to  reestablish 
diplomatic  relations  with  U.S.  in  exchange 
for  recognition  of  her  territorial  integrity. 
U.8.  states  that  It  "recognizes  and  respects 
sovereignty,  Independence,  neutrality  and 
territorial  Integrity"  of  Cambodia.  U.8. 
planes  bomb  border  regions. 
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1969:  (May)  Two  VS.  helicopters  downed 
in  Cambodia;  NLF  mission  In  Cambodia 
raised  to  Embassy  status. 

1969:  (August)  American  Embassy  re- 
opened in  Phnom  Penh.  Sihanouk  says  new 
cabinet  formed  under  General  Lon  Nol  will 
reexamine  issue  of  U.S.  aid. 

1969:  (October)  Sihanouk  alleges  40,000 
communist  troops  in  Cambodia. 

1969:  (October-December)  Sihanouk  pro- 
tests U.S.  bombing  of  border  provinces. 

1970:  (January)  U.S.  pays  compensation 
for  Cambodian  losses  resulting  from  continu- 
ing border  clashes. 

1970:  (March  11-13)  While  Sihanouk  in 
Europe.  Premier  Lon  Nol  and  Cambodian 
army  sanctions  the  sacking  of  North  Viet- 
namese and  NLF  Embassies  by  Cambodian 
youths  in  Phnom  Penh;  action  termed  a  pro- 
test against  communist  infiltration.  Lon 
Nol's  government  orders  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops  out  of  Cambodia.  Cam- 
bodian military  reportedly  backs  continuing 
demonstration  against  NLF  and  Hanoi. 

1970:  (March  18)  Sihanouk  ousted  in  coup 
led  by  Lon  Nol.  New  regime  begins  campaign 
to  destroy  Sihanouk's  prestige.  Sihanouk 
plans  government  In  exile.  (U.S.  says  recogni- 
tion of  Cambodia  unaffected  by  overthrow  of 
Sihanouk) . 

1970:  (March  20-26)  Cambodian  army 
moves  against  pro-Sihanouk  demonstrations. 
New  leaders  reaffirm  Cambodian  neutrality 
but  pledge  to  root  out  communist  troops  in 
border  sanctuaries.  U.S.  planes  attack  Inside 
Cambodia.  North  Vietnam  and  NLF  recall 
diplomats  from  Phnom  Penh. 

MARCH  1970  TO  MAY  1970:  LON  NOL  OOV- 
ERNMXNT  BATTLES  COMMUNISTS — UNli'Bi) 
STATES  LAUNCHES  FULL  SCALE  INVASION  OF 
CAMBODIA 

March  27:  South  Vietnamese  troops  launch 
first  major  attack  against  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries, with  U.S.  helicopter  support. 

March  28:  White  House  announces  Ameri- 
can troops  may  cross  border  in  response  to 
enemy  threats. 

March  29-30:  Pro-Sihanouk  demonstra- 
tions in  eastern  provinces;  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vietcong  troops  move  against  gov- 
ernment forces.  Vietnamese  residents  In 
Cambodia  fiee  to  South  Vietnam  as  result 
of  widespread  persecution  In  eastern  prov- 
inces. 

March  30:  Cambodia  appeals  for  UN  ob- 
servers, asks  for  return  of  ICC. 

April  1:  Cambodia  says  would  accept  U.S. 
military  aid  but  not  ground  troops.  France 
calls  for  general  conference  on  Indochina. 

April  3:  New  York  Times  reports  that  au- 
thoritative Nixon  administration  sources  say 
Vietcong  headquarters  was  moved  In  late 
March  from  Cambodia  to  South  Vietnam. 

April  9:  Cambodian  troops  withdraw  from 
Parrot's  beak  area  on  border  abandoning  it 
to  virtual  Vietcong  control.  (Continuing  re- 
ports of  Vietnamese  civilians  In  Cambodia 
being  massacred. 

April  15 :  All  diplomatic  missions  in  Phnom 
Penh  receive  official  request  for  arms  and 
equipment  for  use  against  communist  forces. 

April  31:  Reports  say  that  Vietnamese 
communists  are  In  complete  control  of  three 
Cambodian  provinces  (with  partial  control 
of  three  others)  and  are  within  15-20  miles 
of  Phnom  Penh. 

April  22:  U.S.  agrees  to  send  captured 
arms  from  Vietnam  to  Cambodia.  U.S.  calls 
situation  In  Cambodia  a  "foreign  Invasion  of 
a  neuteral  country."  South  Vietnam  sends 
delegation  to  Phnom  Penh  to  dlsctiss  repatri- 
ation of  Vietnamese  civilians. 

April  37:  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Commltitee  states  opposition  to  extension  of 
mUltary  aid  to  Cambodia. 

April  30:  Nixon  authorizes  Joint  U.S.- 
South  Vietnamese  attacks  into  Cambodia  to 
clean  out  the  communist  bases.  He  states 
that  enemy  aotlons  In  Cambodia  "clearly 
endanger  the  lives  of  Americans  who  are  in 
Vietnam."   Merely   tt>  send   arms,   be   aaya. 
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would  be  Ineffective.  He  rejects  calls  for 
peace  at  any  price,  claiming  that  the  situa- 
tion is  a  test  of  American  will  and  character. 
(Note. — Prepared  for  Cornell  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars  by  Laura  Sum- 
mers, Barbara  Harvey,  Ellzaberth  Graves, 
George  McT.  Kahln,  May  7,  1970.) 


WROC  TELEVISION  NEWS  IN  ROCH- 
ESTER  CARRIES  EYEWITNESS 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  KENT  STATE 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
several  days  all  of  us  have  been  shocked 
and  saddened  that  the  United  States  of 
America  would  see  the  day  when  young 
people  would  die  of  soldiers'  gunshots 
on  a  college  campus. 

There  have  been  literally  hundreds  of 
news  reports  about  the  tragedy  of  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio.  We  all  agree 
that  regardless  of  the  factual  account 
of  the  incident,  the  result,  the  tragic 
result  which  «Mled  the  lives  of  these 
young  Americans  is  a  national  catas- 
trophe. 

It  Is,  however,  Important  to  probe  the 
events  themselves,  to  learn  how  this 
could  ever  have  occurred,  and  to  de- 
termine immediately  what  steps  are 
needed  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

Many  factual  accoimts  have  been  of- 
f erred  by  witnesses  at  the  Kent  State 
camipus  as  to  what  actually  occurred. 
Many  private  and  governmental  groups, 
including  the  White  House  have  respond- 
ed to  this  tragedy  by  launching  detailed 
investigations  into  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  deaths. 

I  thought  it  useful,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
add  to  this  growing  moimd  of  informa- 
tion, the  very  straightforward  EMMX)xmt 
of  a  Kent  State  student  which  was  broad- 
cast as  part  of  an  interview  by  Rochester, 
N.Y.,   television  newsman.  Dean  Close. 

The  student,  Dennis  Durand  told  Mr. 
Close  of  WROC-TV,  in  Rochester,  what 
he  saw  from  a  vsoitage  point  10  yards  of 
the  line  of  National  Guardsmen  who 
fired  their  rifles.  The  interview  wais 
broadctist  on  the  Tom  Decker  news  pro- 
grams on  May  6,  1970,  in  Rochester,  over 
channel  8.  I  hope  that  by  bringing  Mr. 
Durand's  statements  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  Nation  that  some  con- 
tribution can  be  made  to  ending  the  vio- 
lence and  tragedy  which  now  grips  our 
country: 

WROO  Television  Interview 

The  following  is  the  verbatim  text  of  a 
sound-on-film  interview  with  Mr.  Dennis 
Durand,  a  stixlent  at  Kent  State  University. 
The  interview  was  conducted  in  Rochester. 
N.T.,  on  B4ay  6,  1970,  by  Dean  Close  of 
WBOC-TV  News : 

Close.  Dennis,  what  do  you  believe  precip- 
itated the  trouble  at  Kent? 

Durand.  Well,  the  incident  started  on  a 
Friday  evening,  by  a  drunk  in  front  of  JB's 
Bar  throwing  a  beer  bottle  at  a  police  car. 

Close.  This  had  nothing  to  do,  as  far  as 
you  know,  with  the  recent  intervention,  for 
instance.  In  Cambodia  or  the  Vietnam  war? 

Durand.  Absolutely  not.  I  would  say  that 
because  It  perpetuated  Itself,  th&t  Is  to  say 
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PrlcUy,  Saturday.  Sunday  and  Mtinday's  In- 
cident, tbat  there  haa  to  be  a  r«4"on.  and  I 
think  that  they  fell  on  Cambodlaj  for  a  rea- 
son to  perpetuate  the  action  on  t^e  campus. 
Closx.  Now  you  were  there  Just  ^or  to  the 
ahoocing  which  .occurred  on  Monday,  could 
you  describe  what  you  saw?  ! 

DtniAND.  Yea.  The  claaees  are  so  structured 
that  at  11:50  you  le^ve  yovir  claa4  You  have 
15  minutes  to  get  to  your  next]  class.  The 
rally  was  scheduled  at  13:00.  At  13:00.  I 
would  estimate  eight  to  ten  thausand  stu- 
dents bad  assembled  in  what  tsj  luaown  at 
Kent  as  the  Commons,  which  Is  t^e  heart  of 
the  campus.  As  they  were  assemo)ed,  a  sher- 
iff's deputy  got  in  an  Army  velilcle.  drove 
past  the  crowd  with  a  bxUl  hor^,  that  was 
ampUfled,  and  told  the  crowd  to  disperse, 
that  martial  law  had  been  declared,  and  It 
was  a  state  of  emergency.  The  crowd  taunted 
him  with  abusive  language.  Hel  made  the 
circle  a  second  time,  sp>eakmg  tjo  all  sides, 
telling  them  to  disperse,  martial  law  had 
been  declared.  He  made  the  drtle  a  third 
time  and  his  vehicle  was  stoned,  ^e  retreated 
to  the  corded  off  area  where  tl^e  National 
Guard  troops  were.  The  troops  fined  gas.  The 
ga«  landed  midway  In  the  crowd.  There  was  a 
prevailing  Westerly  wind.  The  wliid  blew  It  so 
only  half  the  crowd  was  affected  hpr  gas.  Some 
of  the  students  ran  down,  grabbed  the  gas 
and  threw  It  back.  There  was  gas  Instruc- 
tions. I  have  my  tear  gas  rag  wl;h  me  now. 
Wet  It,  hold  It  to  your  face,  thi!  gas  won't 
affect  you  Just  dODt  touch  your  eyes. 

Close.  Who  were  these  given  to  you  by? 
Dtjkand.  They  were  being  distributed  In 
the  crowd  by  the  predictable    (ilc)    people. 
What  can  I  say.  They  had  red  baids  on  their 
legs  and  red  bands  on  their  arms.  After  the 
National  Guard  fired  the  gas,  tne  students 
threw  It  back.  They  fired  gas  a  spcond  time, 
the  students  threw  It  back.  A  platoon,  we'll 
say  30  to  50  men,  advanced  on  the  crowd. 
They  were  In  a  'V  formation,  the^  moved  up 
the  hill,  which  Is  a  sharp  Incline,  students 
fled   Into   a   men's   dormitory   oa   the   right 
hand  side,  which  Is  Johnson's  Hf  11,  and  the 
Architecture  Building,  which  Is  Taylor  Hall, 
on  the  left,  and  dispersed  around  both  build- 
ings. The  Guard  went  up  betweeb  these  two 
buildings,    which    makes   a   natiral    funnel. 
As  they  croased  the  walk  and  ccntlnued  up 
the  hill,  the  students  fled   around  In   back 
of  them.  The  Guard  advanced  over  the  hill 
and  onto  a  practice  football  fletd  whl(dt  Is 
fenced  off  on  one  side  In  their  ftont  and  on 
their  right  flank.  The  Nattonal  Guard  was 
surrounded.  They  had  no  escape^  There  were 
thousands  of  students  In  Prentlcto  Hall  park- 
ing lot  and  thousands  of  students  on  the 
hill.    At   this   particular  junctuie,   the   stu- 
dents began  to  rock,  throw  stones  at   the 
National  Guard.  The  Guard  haq  run  out  of 
gas.  They  had  no  equipment  to  {disperse  the 
crowd.    Because   rocks    were    falling   among 
their  ranks,  they  gathered  in  together.  The 
officer  in  charge  assembled  the  men  again, 
got  them  In  a  'V  formation  and  returned 
back  to  the  hill  to  Join  up  with  the  National 
Guard   contingent   that   was   o^    the    Com- 
mons. As  they  came  up  the  hill,  they  were 
being   stoned    from   two   sides,  [prom    their 
front,  with  the  students  that  ball  come  from 
behind  them  on  the  hill,  and  ihe  students 
from  Prentice  Hall  parking  lot.  because  they 
had  no  gas,  I  would  assume,  thfcy  ran,  they 
ran  at  the  students  that  were  at  their  front. 
These   students   going   down   o^er   the  side 
of  the  hill  dispersed  rapidly.  m|xed  in  with 
the  crowd  that  was  standing  oroiind.  I  would 
further  contend  that  the  students  in  Pren- 
tice  Hall    parking    lot   took    thb   as   a  sign 
of   weakneaa  on   the   part   of  qbe   National 
Guard.  They  had  broken  the  pii's  back.  The 
plga  were  running  from  their  itones.  They 
charged.    Now    there    were    ten  j  men,    there 
were  railing    (sic)    because   yovi   had   to   go 
down  a  steep  incline.  Hiere  were  about  ten 
men  that  couldnt  get  past  the>  railing.  The 
line,  although  they  were  Jogginjg.  halted,  so 
these  men  could  catch  up.  Agalh,  the  troops 
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were  bunched  up.  rocks  were  pelting  down 
on  top  of  them.  At  this  particular  point,  I 
am  going  down  the  hill,  I'm  about  ten  yards 
In  front  of  the  National  Guard  line.  I  hear 
rifle  fire.  I  turn  around,  they  are  firing  from 
the  off-hand  position.  The  firing  lasted  about 
ten  to  fifteen  seconds. 

Close.  Now  why,  at  this  particular  point, 
do  you  feel  they  began  firing? 

DuaANn.  That's  a  valued  Judgment  on  my 
part.  I  want  to  use  a  word  and  everybody 
would  rally  around  It  Quite  frankly,  and 
honestly,  I  think  they  were  scared  to  death. 
I  really  think  that  they  were  Just  scared  to 
death,  l^ere  were  thousands  of  students  all 
Ejround.  The  situation  has  been  t*nse  for 
fovir  days.  The  students  had  been  warned  to 
disperse,  warned  to  leave.  Martial  law.  I 
don't  think  anyone  knew  what  martial  law 
was.  And  now  you  have  the  National  Guard 
that's  been  there  for  three  to  four  days.  They 
are  being  attacked  on  their  right  fiank  by 
students  that  are  throwing  rocks.  I  think 
they  were  terrified.  They  came  back  down  the 
hill.  The  students  called  for  ambulances  and 
we  cleaned  up  the  mess. 

Close.  Dennis,  how  do  you  feel  that  all  of 
these  problems  could  possibly  have  been 
averted? 

DuaAND.  Well,  granted  that  the  students 
feel  oppressed  In  some  way  but  I  would  say 
that  If  they  are  going  to  be  mature  adults 
and  exist  on  the  academic  community  ...  or 
in  the  academic  community  .  .  .  that,  by  God, 
hopefully  they  will  recdlze  the  ramifications 
of  their  actions.  Had  they  listened  to  what 
the  man  said  .  .  .  "martial  law"  .  .  .  they 
had  no  business  being  there.  The  man  said. 
"This  is  a  tense  situation.  Go  home.  Disperse. 
Let's  quiet  this  thing  down".  And  .  .  .  there 
was  a  carnival  atmosphere  with  the  students. 
They  have  to  realize  that  when  they  gather 
like  this,  when  there  is  violence,  whether 
they  do  it  or  not  .  .  Just  being  there  precipi- 
tates situations  that  are  more  tense,  and 
hence,  you're  going  to  have  problems  like 
this  continue  to  exist  until  they  learn  that 
what  they  do  Is  serious  business. 

Close.  Now  this  has  grown  into  a  national 
situation  where,  of  course  as  you  know,  the 
colleges,  universities,  and  many  groups  are 
coming  up  with  demonstrations  ...  I  under- 
stand there  is  something  planned  here  in 
Rochester  for  this  weekend.  How  do  you  feel 
about  this?  Do  you  plan  to  take  any  part? 

DcBAND.  Certainly  not.  Matter  of  fact,  on 
our  itinerary  we're  going  to  Montreal  .  .  .  not 
only  out  of  the  state,  but  out  of  the  coun- 
try, Ju»t  to  get  our  heads  straight,  and  if  they 
want  to  toy  with  a  mob  .  .  .  the  psychology 
of  mob  violence,  .  .  .  they're  crazy,  they're 
crazy  from  the  onslaught  (sic).  It's  a  time 
for  everybody  to  sit  down  and  re-evaluate 
the  situation  and  Just  let  cooler  head  pre- 
vail. I  would  fall  down  on  my  knees  If  I 
thought  the  U  of  R  or  Plshcr,  or  any  of  these 
universities  In  the  area  would  have  the  same 
situation  that  we  had  at  Kent. 

Close.  What  are  your  plans  for  returning 
to  Kent? 

DuKANO.  Well,  we'll  be  In  touch  with  the 
state  by  phone  .  .  .  the  governor  has  closed 
the  school  Indefinitely.  I  don't  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  Quite  frankly,  I'm  not 
looking  forward  to  going  back.  IX  I  go  back 
and  I  feel  tenseness  In  the  air.  I'm  getting 
out.  I'm  Just  getting  out. 
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when  Congress  Is  petitioned  In  this  man- 
ner it  should  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  views  presented.  The  letter  reads 
as  follows : 

Mat  6.  1970. 
Deak  Sn:  I  am  currently  a  student  at 
Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  MlnnesoU— 
a  campus  where  the  war  and  now  the  Cam- 
bodian crisis  has  had  a  great  Impact.  In  the 
face  of  street  occupations  and  occupying 
ofllces  as  some  of  our  peers  are  doing,  a  group 
of  us  felt  there  was  a  more  effective  and  re- 
sponsible means  of  making  our  views  heard. 
Monday  night,  our  student  government  al- 
located funds  for  26  people  (some  doeen 
others  have  come  on  their  own  expense)  to 
fly  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  our  convic- 
tions with  our  respective  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. Participants  were  chosen  by 
lottery. 

Now  that  we're  here,  the  position  we  sup- 
port, in  a  nutshell,  is  that  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Cambodia  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  further  escalation  in  a  im- 
moral war.  Nixon  acted  without  counsel  of 
the  Congress  and  following  his  action,  still 
refuses  to  meet  with  the  appropriate  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  alone.  His  ac- 
tions tend  to  extend  executive  power  in  an 
area  where  no  creditable  substantive  policy 
has  been  established.  The  indiscriminate 
and  politically  inept  {jollcy  of  search  and  de- 
stroy displacing  many  non-combatants  has 
followed  allied  troops  into  Cambodia.  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  ap- 
propriations amendment  as  a  means  of  cur- 
tailing the  Camlxxlian  campaig^n. 

Actually,  in  coming  here,  we  students  did 
not  expect  to  change  that  many  minds — 
but  we  did  hope  to  convey  the  depth  of 
feeling  on  campuses  in  (at  least)  our  part 
of  the  country — the  extent  of  the  anxiety 
and  frustration  over  the  Incessant  killing  and 
violence  with  which  this  nation  is  involved, 
be  it  in  Vietnam  or  Ohio.  I  by  no  means  sup- 
port the  politics  of  violent  and  destructive 
protest  rampant  on  many  campuses.  Neither 
do  I  support  the  irresponsible  actions  of 
our  leaders  who  polarize  the  nation  by  at- 
tempting to  use  students  as  scapegoats  for 
the  ills  of  society. 

That  Is  why  we  are  here — talking — express- 
ing our  ideas  and  asking  yours  in  a  responsi- 
ble and  peaceful  manner.  If  our  voices  are 
not  heard,  more  and  more  will  turn  to  the 
streets.  Those  of  us  In  the  middle  are  caught 
between  the  demands  for  anarchy  and  the 
demands  for  supresslon.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port peaceful  articulation  of  demands  and 
discriminate  between  the  violent  few  and 
the  non-violent  yet  equally  psisslonate  many. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  K.  Stumbexg. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  views  of  one  of  the 
college  students  from  my  district.  I  think 


PEACEFUL  EFFORT  TO  END  WAR 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
much  impressed  by  the  efforts  Initiated 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  to  do 
something  peaceful  and  sensible  about 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  refer  to  the  nationwide  drive  under- 
taken by  the  students  at  this  great  edu- 
cational institution  aimed  at  gathering 
$10  million  and  20  million  signatures. 

The  money  will  be  utilized  to  help 
bring  their  case  for  peace  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  a  democratic  manner 
through  the  mass  media.  They  are  urg- 
ing sympathizers  to  contribute  50  cents 
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with  each  signature — a  small  price  in- 
deed for  the  priceless  goal  of  bringing 
an  end  to  the  tragedy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  national  petition  campaign  by  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
has  the  endorsement  of  many  prominent 
citizens  including  many  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  other  body.  Among  the 
endorsers  are:  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
Eleanor  Clark,  John  Hersey,  Lillian  Hell- 
man,  Arthur  Miller,  Francine  DuPlessix 
Gray.  WUlle  Lee  Rose,  C.  Van  Wood- 
ward, Winthrop  Jordan,  Kenneth  Ken- 
niston,  William  Styron,  Senator  Charles 
GooDELL,  Senator  George  McGovern, 
Representative  William  Frrz  Ryan,  Paul 
O'Dwyer,  Representative  Shirley  Chxs- 
HOLM,  I.  P.  Stone,  Senator  Harold 
Hughes,  Representative  Settmour  Hal- 
pern,  Representative  Frank  Horton, 
Paul  Goodman,  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Rob- 
ert Silvers,  Theodore  Sorensen,  Martin 
Duberman,  Representative  Richard  Mc- 
Carthy, Anthony  Hecht.  Adam  Walin- 
sky,  Philip  Roth,  Albert  Vorspan,  Arthur 
Goldberg,  Representative  Richard  Ot- 
tdjger,  and  Howard  Samuels. 

Other  schools  have  Joined  in  this  com- 
mendable effort.  The  ever-growing  list 
to  date  Includes:  Alfred,  American,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Buffalo  State,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Colorado-Greeley,  Cornell,  Den- 
ison,  Genesee  Community  College,  Gen- 
eseo.  University  of  Georgia,  Harvard, 
Tufts.  Williams.  Hobart.  Hofstra,  Hough- 
ton. Indiana  at  Indianapolis,  Franklin 
&  Marshall,  John  Jay  School  of  Pollce- 
CCNY,  Lehigh,  Monmouth,  University  of 
Maryland,  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst.  Middlebury.  Minnesota, 
Northern  Illinois,  Northwestern,  Occi- 
dental, Princeton,  University  of  Roch- 
ester, University  of  California  at  Irvine, 
St.  Lawrence.  Union  College,  Yale,  Mar- 
ist,  St.  John  Fischer.  Skidmore.  Texas 
at  El  Paso.  Texas  at  Austin,  Utah,  Vassar, 
Wells.  Wheaton  (Norton,  Mass.) ,  WUliam 
b  Mary,  Wyndham,  University  of  Buffalo, 
U.Cli.A.,  Smith,  Columbia,  Brandeis, 
Stanford,  Auburn,  Trinity,  New  England 
College,  Brown,  Columbia,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, Akron,  Bennington. 

The  text  of  this  petition  Is  forthright 
and  simple.  It  is  directed  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  by  concerned  citi- 
zens of  this  country  and  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  ask  the  United  States  Congress  to  as- 
sert its  constitutional  powers  In  matters  of 
war  and  peace,  to  condemn  our  recent  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  and  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  brtng  our  troops  home.  We  wish  no 
further  mlUtary  involvement  In  Indochina. 

I  commend  this  effort  and  this  peti- 
tion to  my  colleagues. 


JUNK  MAIL.  AND  THE  RIGHT  OP 
PRIVACY 


SPEECH  or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    V^TEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1970 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  On 
May  4,  1970.  the  XJS.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  which  empowers 
any  householder  to  reject  offensive  mail, 
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Including  Junk  mall  which  bombards 
millions  of  homes.  This  is  such  an  impor- 
tant decision  in  insuring  the  right  of 
privacy  under  the  Constitution  that  the 
entire  text  should  be  made  available.  It 
follows : 
[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  No.  399. 

October  Term.  1969 ) 
Daniel  Rowan,  dba  Amkbican  Book  Servici. 
ET  al..  Appellants,  v.  United  States  Post 
OmcE  Department  et  al. 
On  appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  California. 
[May  4,  1970] 
Mr.  Chief  Justice   Burger  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

Appellants  challenge  the  constitutionality 
of  Title  ni  of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967,  81  Stat.  646.  39  U.S.C. 
i  4009  (Supp.  rV,  1969) ,  \inder  which  a  house- 
holder may  require  that  a  mailer  remove 
his  name  from  Its  mailing  lists  and  stop  all 
future  mailings  to  the  householder.  The  ap- 
pellants are  publishers,  distributors,  owners, 
and  operators  of  maU  order  houses,  mailing 
list  brokers,  and  owners  and  operators  of 
mail  service  organizations  whose  business  ac- 
tivities are  affected  by  the  challenged  statute. 
A  brief  description  of  the  statutory  frame- 
work will  facilitate  our  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  In  this  appeal.  Title  ni  of  the 
Act  U  entitled  "Prohibition  of  pandering 
advertisements  In  the  malls."  It  provides  a 
procedure  whereby  any  householder  may 
Insulate  himself  from  advertisements  that 
offer  for  sale  "matter  which  the  addressee 
in  his  sole  discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcally 
arousing  or  sexually  provocative."  39  U.S.C. 
§  4009(a).' 

Subsection  (b)  mandates  the  Postmaster, 
upon  receipt  of  a  notice  from  the  addressee 
specifying  that  he  has  received  advertise- 
ments found  by  him  to  be  within  the  statu- 
tory category,  to  Issue  on  the  addressee's  re- 
quest an  order  directing  the  sender  and  his 
agents  or  assigns  to  refrain  from  further 
mailings  of  such  materials  to  the  named  ad- 
dressees. Additionally,  subsection  (c)  re- 
quires the  Postmaster  to  order  the  affected 
sender  to  delete  the  name  of  the  designated 
addressee  from  all  mailing  lUts  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  sender  and  prohibits  the 
sale,  rental,  exchange,  or  other  transactions 
Involving  mailing  lists  bearing  the  name  of 
the  designated  addressee. 

If  the  Postmaster  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  order  Issued  under  this  section  has 
been  violated,  subsection  (d)  authorizes  him 
to  notify  the  sender  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall  of  his  belief  and  the  reasons  there- 
for, and  grant  him  an  opportunity  to  respond 
and  have  a  hearing  on  whether  a  violation 
has  occurred. 

If  the  Postmaster  thereafter  determines 
that  the  order  has  been  or  Is  being  violated, 
he  is  authorized  to  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  an  order  from  a  United  States 
District  Court  dlrecUng  compliance  with  the 
prohibitory  order.  Subsection  (e)  grants  to 
the  District  Court  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  a 
compliance  order  upon  application  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

AppellanU  Initiated  an  action  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Cen- 
tral District  of  California  upon  a  complaint 
and  petition  for  declaratory  relief  on  the 
ground  that  39  U.S.C.  i  4009  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. They  alleged  that  they  have  received 
numerous  prohibitory  orders  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.  Appellants  con- 
tended that  the  section  violates  their  rights 
of  free  speech  and  due  process  guaranteed  by 
the  First  and  Fifth  Amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution.  AdditlonaUy,  ap- 
pellants argued  that  the  section  Is  uncon- 
stitutionally vague,  without  standards  and 
ambiguous. 
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A,  three-Judge  court  was  convened  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  !  2284  (1964)  and  determined 
that  the  section  was  constitutional  when  In- 
terpreted to  prohibit  advertisements  similar 
to  those  Initially  mailed  to  the  addressee.' 

The  District  Court  construed  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  to  prohibit  "advertisements  sim- 
ilar" to  those  InltlaUy  mailed  to  the  ad- 
dressee; future  mailings.  In  the  view  of  the 
District  Court,  "are  to  be  measured  by  the 
objectionable  materials  of  such  first  mailing." 
In  our  view  Congress  did  not  intend  so  re- 
strictive a  scope  to  those  provisions. 

(1)   backcrottno  and  congressional 
objectives 

Section  4009  was  a  response  to  public  and 
congressional  concern  with  use  of  mail  fa- 
cilities to  distribute  unsoUcited  advertise- 
ments that  recipients  found  to  be  offensive 
because  of  their  lewd  and  salacious  character. 
Such  mall  was  found  to  be  pressed  upon 
minors  as  well  as  adults  who  did  not  seek 
and  did  not  want  it.  Use  of  mailing  lists  of 
youth  organizations  was  part  of  the  mode 
of  doing  business.  At  the  congressional  hear- 
ings it  developed  that  complaints  to  the 
Postmaster  General  Increased  from  50,000  to 
250,000  annually.  The  legislative  history.  In- 
cluding testimony  of  child  psychology  spe- 
cialists and  psychiatrists,  refiected  concern 
over  the  impact  of  the  materials  before  the 
Committee  on  the  development  of  children. 
A  declared  objective  of  Congress  was  to  pro- 
tect minors  and  the  privacy  of  homes  from 
such  materials  and  to  place  the  Judgment  of 
what  constitutes  an  offensive  invasion  of 
those  Interests  In  the  hands  of  the  addressee. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  Congress 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  that  the  maUer 
is  subject  to  an  order  "to  refrain  from 
further  mailings  of  such  materials  to  desig- 
nated addressees."  Subsection  (b)  states  that 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  direct  the 
sender  to  refrain  from  "fiu'tber  mailings  to 
the  named  addressees."  Subsection  (c)  in 
describing  the  Postmaster's  order  states  that 
it  shall  "expressly  prohibit  the  sender  .  .  . 
from  making  any  further  mailings  to  the 
designated  addressees  .  .  ."  Subsection  (c) 
also  requires  the  sender  to  delete  the  ad- 
dressee's name  "from  all  mailing  lists"  and 
prohibits  the  sale,  transfer,  and  exchange  of 
lists  bearing  the  addressee's  name. 

There  are  three  plausible  constructions  of 
the  statute,  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the 
prohibitory  order.  The  order  could  prohibit 
all  futxire  mailings  to  the  addressees,  all 
future  mailings  of  advertising  material  to 
the  addressees,  or  all  future  mailings  of 
similar  materials. 

The  seeming  Internal  statutory  inconsist- 
ency Is  undoubtedly  a  residue  of  the  language 
of  the  section  as  it  was  Initially  proposed. 
The  section  as  originally  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Civil  Service  prohibited  "further  mailings 
of  such  pandering  advertisements."  i  4009 
(a),  "further  mailings  of  such  matter." 
{  4009(b) .  and  "any  further  mailings  of  pan- 
dering advertisements."  i  4009(c).  H.  R.  Rep. 
No.  722.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess,  125-126  (1967) . 
The  section  required  the  Postmaster  General 
to  make  a  determination  whether  the  par- 
ticular piece  of  mall  came  within  the  pro- 
scribed class  of  pandering  advertisements, 
"as  that  term  Is  used  In  the  Gimburg  case." 
Ibid.,  at  69. 

The  section  was  sulisequently  amended  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  eliminate 
from  the  Post  Office  any  censorship  function. 
Congressman  Waldie,  who  proposed  the 
amendment,  envisioned  a  minimal  role  for 
the  Poet  Office.  The  amendment  was  Intended 
to  remove  "the  right  of  the  Government  to 
involve  itself  in  any  determination  of  the 
content  and  nature  of  these  objectionable 
materials  .  .  .  ."  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 113,  part  21,  page  28660.  The  only  de- 
termination left  for  the  Postmaster  General 
is  whether  or  not  the  mailer  has  r«moved 
the  addressee's  name  from  the  mailing  list. 
Statements  by  the  proponents  of  the  legls- 
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lauon  In  both  the  House  and  ienate  manl- 
rested  an  intent  to  prohibit  all  urther  mill- 
ings from  the  sender.  In  describing  the  effect 
of  his  proposed  amendment,  jCongressman 
Waldle  slated : 

■So  I  have  said  In  my  amend  ment  that  If 
you  receive  literature  in  your  hi  lusehold  that 
you  consider  obJecUonable  you  can  in- 

form the  Postmasur  General    ;o  have  your 
name   stricken    from   that    ma  lers    mailing 


RXCORO, 


list."      CONOKBSSIONAI. 

part  21.  page  28660. 

The  Senate  Committee  Report  on  the  bill 
contained  similar  lang\iage : 

If    a    person    receives    an 
which  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  believes  to 
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volume    113, 


I  idvertlsement 
be  erotlcally 


arousing  ...  he  may  noUfy  the  Postmaster 
General  of  his  determination.  The  Post- 
master General  is  then  requlnd  to  Issue  an 
order  directing  him  to  refrain  from  send- 
ing any  further  mailings  of  an^  kind  to  such 
person."  S.  Rep.  No.  801,  90^h  Cong..  1st 
Sess   38. 

Senator  Monroney.  a  major  proponent  of 
the  legislation  In  the  Senate,  described  the 
bill  as  follows : 

"With  respect  to  the  test  contained  In  the 
bin.  If  the  addressee  declared  t  to  be  erotl- 
cally arousing  or  sexually  p«  evocative  the 
Postmaster  General  would  hav  >  to  notify  the 
sender  to  send  no  more  mall  to  that  ad- 
dress. .  .  ."  CoNcaKssioNAL  R^EO.  vclumc 
113.  part  25,  page  34231.' 

The  legislative  history  of  lubsection  (a) 
thus  supports  an  Interpretation  that  pro- 
hibits aU  fut\ipe  mailings  Independent  of 
any  objective  test.  This  reading  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  r  slated  subsec- 
tions In  the  section.  SubsectloQ  (c)  provides 
that  the  Postmaster  General  shall  also  di- 
rect the  sender  and  his  ageau  or  assigns 
to  delete  immediately  the  names  of  the  des- 
ignated addressees  from  aU  maiUng  lists 
owned  or  controlled  by  thej  sender  or  his 
agents  or  assigns  and.  furtner.  shall  pro- 
hibit the  sender  and  his  aganU  or  assigns 
from  the  sale,  rental,  exchange,  or  other 
transaction  involving  mailinf  lists  bearing 
the  names  of  the  designated ^ddressees."  39 
U.SC.  14009(c)    (Supp.  IV,  1959). 

It  would  be  anomalous  to  read  the  stat- 
ute to  effect  only  similar  material  or  ad- 
vertisements and  yet  require  the  Postmaster 
General  to  order  the  sender  to  remove  the 
addressee's  name  from  all  mailing  lists  In  his 
actual  or  constructive  possesslpn  The  section 
was  Intended  to  allow  the  addressee  com- 
plete and  unfettered  discret  on  in  elecUng 
whether  or  not  he  desired  to  receive  further 
materia:  from  a  particular  s<  nder.  See  n.  6, 
infra.  The  Impact  of  this  aspect  of  the 
statute  ii  on  the  mailer,  not  the  mail.  The 
interpretation  of  the  statute  that  most  com- 
pletely effectuates  that  Intent  Is  one  which 
prohibits  any  further  malllnfs.  Umltlng  the 
prohibitory  order  to  slmUar  i  naterlals  or  ad- 
vertisements is  open  to  at  east  two  criti- 
cisms: (a)  it  would  expose  (he  householder 
to  further  burdens  of  scrutl:  ilzlng  the  mall 
for  objectionable  material  atd  possible  har- 
assment, and  (b)  It  would  Interpose  the 
Postmaster  General  between  the  sender  and 
the  addressee  and.  at  the  leasi  .  create  the  ap- 
pearance If  not  the  substance  of  govern- 
mental censorship.'  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Postmaster  General  could  decide 
whether  the  materials  were  "  similar"  or  pos- 
sessing touting  or  panderlnf:  characteristics 
without  an  evaluation  suspiciously  like  cen- 
sorship. Additionally,  such  aii  interpretation 
would  be  Incompatible  with  the  unequiv- 
ocal language  in  suboectlon    c) . 

(Jl     raST    AMENDMXNT    CONTENTIONS 

The  essence  of  appellants"  argtiment  la 
that  the  sutute  violates  the|r  constltutlonsl 
right  to  communicate.  One  pentence  In  ap- 
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pellants*    brief    perhaps    characterizes   their 
entire  position: 

"The  freedom  to  communicate  orally  and 
by  the  written  word  and,  indeed,  in  every 
manner  whatsoever  Is  Imperative  to  a  fre* 
and  sane  society.'  Brief  for  Appellants  at  15. 
Without  doubt  the  public  postal  system  is 
an  Indispensable  adjunct  of  every  civilized 
society  and  communication  is  Imperative  to 
a  healthy  social  order.  But  the  right  of  every 
person  "to  be  let  alone"  must  be  placed  In 
the  scales  with  the  right  of  ethers  to  com- 
municate. 

In  today's  complex  society  we  are  Inescap- 
ably captive  audiences  for  many  purposes, 
but  a  sufficient  measure  of  individual  auton- 
omy must  survive  to  permit  every  house- 
holder to  exercise  control  over  unwanted 
mall.  To  make  the  householder  the  exclusive 
and  final  Judge  of  what  will  cross  his  thresh- 
old undoubtedly  has  the  effect  of  Impeding 
the  flow  of  ideas,  information  and  arguments 
which,  ideally,  he  should  receive  and  con- 
sider. Today's  merchandising  methods,  the 
plethora  of  mass  mailings  subsidized  by  low 
postal  rates,  and  the  growth  of  the  sale  of 
large  mailing  lists  as  an  Industry  in  itself 
have  changed  the  mailman  from  a  carrier 
of  primarily  private  communications,  as  he 
was  in  a  more  leisurely  day.  and  has  made 
him  an  adjunct  of  the  mass  mailer  who  sends 
unsolicited  and  often  unwanted  mall  into 
every  home.  It  places  no  strain  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Judicial  notice  to  observe  that  wheth- 
er measured  by  pieces  or  poxinds.  Every- 
mans'  mall  today  is  made  up  overwhelmingly 
of  material  he  did  not  seek  from  persons  he 
does  not  know.  And  all  too  often  it  is  matter 
he  finds  offensive. 

In  Martin  v.  Struthera.  319  U.S.  141  (1943), 
Ma.  Justice  Black,  for  the  Court,  while  sup- 
porting the  "|f)reedom  to  distribute  infor- 
mation to  every  citizen. "  Id.,  at  146.  acknowl- 
edged a  limitation  in  terms  of  leaving  "with 
the  homeowner  himselT'  the  power  to  decide 
"whether  distributors  of  literature  may  law- 
fully call  at  a  home."  Id.,  at  148.  Weighing 
the  highly  Important  right  to  communicate, 
but  without  trying  to  determine  where  it 
fits  into  constitutional  imperatives,  against 
the  very  basic  right  to  be  free  from  sights, 
sounds  and  tangible  matter  we  do  not  want, 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  mailer's  right  to  com- 
municate must  stop  at  the  mailbox  of  an  un- 
receptive  addressee. 

The  Coxirt  has  traditionally  respected  the 
right  of  a  householder  to  bar.  by  order  or  no- 
tice, solicitors,  hawkers,  and  peddlers  from 
his  property.  See  Martin  v.  Struthers.  supra: 
of.  Hall  V.  Commontcealth,  188  Va.  72,  49 
S.  E.  2d  369,  appeal  dismissed.  335  US.  875 
(1948).  In  this  case  the  mailer's  right  to 
communicate  is  circumscribed  only  by  an 
affirmative  act  of  the  addressee  giving  notice 
that  he  wishes  no  further  mailings  from  that 
mailer. 

To  hold  less  would  tend  to  license  a  form 
of  trespass  and  would  make  hardly  more 
sense  than  to  say  that  a  radio  or  television 
viewer  may  not  twist  the  dial  to  cut  off  an 
offensive  or  boring  communication  and  thus 
bar  its  entering  his  home.  Nothing  In  the 
Canstltutlon  compels  us  to  listen  to  or  view 
any  unwanted  communication,  whatever  its 
merit:  we  see  no  basis  for  according  the 
printed  word  or  pictures  a  different  or  more 
preferred  status  because  they  are  sent  by 
mall.  The  ancient  concept  that  "a  man's 
home  Is  his  castle"  into  which  "not  even  the 
king  may  enter"  has  lost  none  of  its  vitality, 
and  none  of  the  recognized  exceptions  in- 
cludes any  right  to  communicate  offensively 
with  another.  See  Camara  v.  Municipal  Court, 
387  U5.  523  (1967). 

Both  the  absoluteness  of  the  citizen's  right 
under  {  4009  and  Its  finality  are  essential; 
what  may  not  be  provocative  to  one  person 
may  well  be  to  another.  In  operative  effect 
the  power  of  the  hoiueholder  under  the 
statute  Is  unlimited;  bt  or  she  may  prohibit 


the  mailing  of  a  dry  goods  catalog  because  he 
objects  to  the  contents — or  indeed  the  text 
of  the  language  touting  the  merchandise. 
Congress  provided  this  sweeping  power  not 
only  to  protect  privacy  but  to  avoid  possible 
constitutional  questions  that  might  arise 
from  vesting  the  power  to  make  any  discre- 
tionary evaluation  of  the  material  In  a  gov- 
ernmental official. 

In  effect.  Congress  has  erected  a  wall — or 
mote  accurately  permits  a  citizen  to  erect  a 
wall — that  no  advertiser  may  penetrate  with- 
out his  acquiescence.  The  continuing  opera- 
tive effect  of  a  mailing  ban  once  Imposed 
presents  no  constitutional  obstacles;  the  citi- 
zen cannot  be  put  to  the  burden  of  determin- 
ing on  repeated  occasions  whether  the  offend- 
ing mailer  has  altered  his  material  so  as  to 
make  It  acceptable.  Nor  should  the  house- 
holder be  at  risk  that  offensive  material  come 
into  the  hands  of  his  children  before  It  can 
be  stopp>ed. 

We  therefore  categorically  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  a  vendor  has  a  right  under  the 
Constitution  or  otherwise  to  send  unwanted 
material  into  the  home  of  another.  If  this 
prohibition  operates  to  Impede  the  flow  of 
even  valid  ideas,  the  answer  Is  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  press  even  "good"  Ideas  on  an 
unwilling  recipient.  That  we  are  often  "cap- 
tives" outside  the  sanctuary  of  the  home  and 
subject  to  objectionable  speech  and  other 
sound  does  not  mean  we  must  be  captives 
everywhere.  See  Public  Utilities  Comm'n  v. 
PoUak  343  V3.  451  (1952) .  The  asserted  right 
of  a  mailer,  we  repeat,  stops  at  the  outer 
boundary  of  every  person's  domain. 

The  statutory  scheme  at  issue  accords  to 
the  sender  an  "opportunity  to  be  beard  upon 
such  notice  and  proceedings  as  are  adequate 
to  safeguard  the  right  for  which  the  consti- 
tutional protection  is  invoked."  Anderson 
Nafl  Bank  v.  Luckett,  321  VS.  233,  246 
(1944).  It  thus  comports  with  the  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The 
statutory  scheme  accomplishes  this  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Postmaster  General  shall  Is- 
sue a  prohibitory  order  to  the  sender  on  the 
request  of  the  complaining  addressee.  Only 
if  the  sender  violates  the  terms  of  the  order 
is  the  Postmaster  General  authorized  to  serve 
a  complaint  on  the  sender,  who  Is  then  al- 
lowed 15  days  to  respond.  The  sender  can 
then  secure  an  administrative  hearing.*  The 
sender  may  question  whether  the  Initial 
material  mailed  to  the  addressee  was  an  ad- 
vertisement and  whether  he  sent  any  subse- 
quent mailings.  If  the  Postmaster  General 
thereafter  determines  that  the  prohibitory 
order  has  been  violated,  he  Is  authorized  to 
make  application  in  a  United  States  District 
Court  for  a  compliance  order;  •  a  second 
hearing  is  required  if  an  order  Is  to  be  en- 
tered. 

The  only  administrative  action  not  pre- 
ceded  by   a   full   hearing    Is    the   Initial    Is- 
suance of  the  prohibitory  order.  Since  the 
sender  risks  no  Immediate  sanction  by  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  that  order — It  Is  only  a 
predicate  for  later  steps — it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  aspect  of  the  procedure  denies  due 
process.  It  Is  sufficient  that  all  available  de- 
fenses, such  AB  proof  that  no  mall  was  sent, 
may  be  presented  to  a  competent  tribunal  be- 
fore a  contempt  finding  can  be  made.  See 
Nickey  v.  Mississippi,  292  U.S.  393.  396  (1934) . 
The  appellants  also  contend  that  the  re- 
quirement that  the  sender  remove  the  ad- 
dressee's name  from  all  mailing  lists  in  his 
possession  violates  the  6th  Amendment  be- 
cause it  constitutes  a  taking  without  due 
process  of  law.  The  appellants  are  not  pro- 
hibited   from   using,   selling,   or   exchanging 
their  mailing  lists;  they  are  simply  required 
to  delete  the  names  of  the  complaining  ad- 
dressees from  the  lists  and  cease  all  mail- 
ings to  those  persons.  Appellants  next  con- 
tend  that  compliance  with   the   statute  Is 
confiscatory  because  the  costs  attending  re- 
moval of  the  names  are  pnAlbltlve.  We  agree 
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with  the  conclusion  of  the  District  Court 
that  the  "burden  does  not  amount  to  a  viola- 
tion of  due  process  guaranteed  by  the  Pilth 
Amendment.  Particularly  when  in  the  con- 
text before  the  court  it  is  being  applied  to 
commercial  enterprise."  See  California  State 
Auto  Ins.  Bureau  v.  Maloney.  341  U.S.  106 
(1951). 

There  Is  no  merit  to  the  appellants'  allega- 
tions that  the  statute  is  unconstitutionally 
vague.  A  statute  is  fataUy  vague  only  when 
it  exposes  a  potential  actor  to  some  risk  or 
detriment  without  giving  him  fair  warning 
of  the  nature  of  the  proscrlljed  conduct. 
United  States  v.  Cardiff.  344  U.S.  174.  176 
(1952).  Here  the  appellants  know  precisely 
what  they  must  do  on  receipt  of  a  prohibitory 
order.  The  complainants'  names  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  sender's  mailing  lists  and  he 
must  refrain  from  future  mailings  to  the 
named  addresses.  The  sender  Is  exposed  to  a 
contempt  sanction  only  If  he  continues  to 
mall  to  a  particular  addressee  after  adminls- 
traUve  and  Judicial  proceedings.  Appellants 
run  no  8ul>stantlal  risk  of  miscalculation. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  Judgment  ap- 
pealed from  Is  affirmed. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

footnotes 

'  Subsection  (g)  provides  that  upon  the 
addressee's  request  the  order  shall  include 
the  names  of  the  addressee's  minor  children 
who  reside  with  him  and  who  have  not  at- 
tained their  lUneteenth  birthday. 

'Judge  Hufstedler,  concurring  specially 
but  without  dissent,  would  require  the  Dis- 
trict Court  prior  to  Issuing  a  compliance  or- 
der to  determine  de  novo  whether  the  sender 
is  a  person  who  has  mailed  or  has  caused  to 
be  mailed  any  pandering  advertisements. 

•Senator  Hruska  spoke  similarly:  "Title 
in  would  allow  the  recipient  of  obscene  mall 
to  return  it  to  the  Postmaster  General  with 
a  request  that  the  Postmaster  General  notify 
the  sender  to  stop  mailings  to  the  ad- 
dreeeee.  .  .  ."  Concressional  Record,  volume 
113,  part  25.  page  34232. 

♦  Subsection  (d)  vests  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral with  the  duty  to  determine  whether  the 
sender  has  violated  the  order.  This  deter- 
mination was  Intended  to  be  primarily  a 
ministerial  one  Involving  an  adjudication 
whether  the  initial  material  was  an  adver- 
tisement and  whether  the  sender  mailed 
materials  to  the  addressee  more  than  30  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  prohibitory  order.  An 
interpretation  which  requires  the  Postmaster 
General  to  determine  whether  the  subse- 
quent material  was  pandering  and/or  simi- 
lar would  tend  to  place  him  "astride  the  flow 
of  the  mail  .  .  .  ."  Lamont  v.  Postmaster 
General,  381  U.S.  301.  306  (1966). 

•Although  subsection  (h)  specifically  ex- 
cludes the  pre-complalnt  hearing  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  6  U.S.C.  §654  et  seq.  (Supp.  IV,  1965), 
the  Poet  OfBce  Department  has  promulgated 
regulations  setting  forth  procedures  govern- 
ing the  departmental  administrative  hear- 
ings. 39  cm.  pt.  916. 

•  The  function  of  the  District  Court  Is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Postmaster  General.  It  is 
to  determine  whether  the  initial  mailing  in- 
cluded advertising  material  and  whether 
there  was  a  mailing  by  the  sender  to  the  ad- 
dressee more  than  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  order.  We  reject  the  suggestions  that  the 
section  should  be  read  to  require  the  District 
Judge  to  make  a  determination  of  the  ad- 
dressee's good  faith,  or  to  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent adjudication  of  the  pandering  na- 
ture of  the  material.  The  statute  was  intend- 
ed to  entrust  luirevlewable  discretion  to  the 
addressee  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
advertisement  was  "erotlcally  arousing  or 
sexually  provocative."  "(Tlhe  sole  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  literature  you  receive 
Is  objectionable  or  not  1b  within  your  discre- 
tion and  you  are  not  second  guessed  on  that 
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discretion."  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113.  part  21,  page  28660.  (Remarks  of  Con- 
gressman Waldle) . 

[Supreme  (3ourt  of  the  United  States  No.  399, 

October  term,  1969] 
Daniel  Rowan,  dba  American  Book  Service, 

ET  AL.,  Appellants,  v.  United  States  Post 

OincE  Department  ct  al. 

On  i^jpeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  California. 

[May  4,  1970] 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  Joins,  concurring. 

I  Join  the  Court's  opinion  but  add  a  few 
words.  I  agree  that  39  U.S.C.  {  4009  U  con- 
stitutional insofar  as  it  permits  an  addressee 
to  require  a  mailer  to  remove  his  name  from 
its  mailing  lists  and  to  stop  all  future  mail- 
ings to  the  addressee.  As  the  C^urt  notes, 
however,  subsection  (g)  of  f  4009  also  allows 
an  addressee  to  request  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  Include  in  any  prohibitory  order  "the 
names  of  any  of  his  minor  children  who  have 
not  attained  their  nineteenth  birthday,  and 
who  reside  with  the  addressee."  In  light  of 
the  broad  interpretation  which  the  C^urt 
assigns  to  {  4009,  and  see  page  — ,  ante,  the 
poasibility  exists  that  parents  could  prevent 
their  children,  even  if  they  are  18  years  old, 
from  receiving  political,  religious  or  other 
materials  which  the  parents  find  offensive. 
In  my  view,  a  statute  so  construed  and  ap- 
plied Is  not  without  constitutional  difficul- 
ties. Ct.  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  School  Dist., 
393  U.S.  603  (1969);  Ginsberg  v.  New  York. 
390  U.S.  629  (1969).  In  this  case,  however, 
there  is  no  particularized  attack  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  subsection  (g),  nor,  in- 
deed, is  there  any  indication  on  this  record 
that  under  {4009(g)  children  in  their  late 
teens  have  been  unwillingly  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  receive  materials.  In  these 
circumstances.  I  understand  the  Court  to 
leave  open  the  question  of  the  right  of  older 
children  to  receive  materials  through  the 
mail  without  governmental  Interference  and 
also  the  more  specific  question  whether 
I  4009(g)  may  constitutionally  be  applied 
with  respect  to  all  materials  and  all  children 
under  19. 


OUR  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  recently  ad- 
dressed the  National  Guard  Association 
of  Missouri  in  Springfield. 

He  opened  and  closed  his  remarks  with 
quotes  from  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower's farewell  address  to  the  Nation 
on  January  18.  1961.  This  is  the  speech 
In  which  General  Eisenhower  referred 
to  the  so-called  military-industrial  com- 
plex. It  is  a  phrase  to  which  critics  of 
the  Military  Establishment  constantly 
have  called  attention,  while  conveniently 
ignoring  the  General's  remarks  on  the 
vital  importance  of  the  military  in  keep- 
ing the  peace. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
the   text   of   our   colleague's   excellent 
speech: 
Speech  bt  Representative  Dm  ward  O.  Hall 

A  little,  and  out  of  date  experience  may  be 
a  dangerous  thing,  but  It  is  a  "New  Genera- 
tion", so  perhaps  you'll  pardon  history  and 
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the  rambllngs  of  an  old  "Army  medic"  who 
in  September  of  1940  helped  mobilize  the 
famous  "hound  dog  regiment"  of  southwest 
Missouri  and  the  35th  Division! 

On  January  18,  1961,  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower appeared  on  radio  and  television  to 
deliver  what  has  been  described  as  his  fare- 
well address.  In  that  speech.  President  "Ike" 
said:  "In  the  counclLs  of  government,  we 
must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of  un- 
warranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military  industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist." 

That  one  paragraph  has  been  so  widely 
quoted  that  I'm  certain.  It  is  destined  to  out- 
live any  statement  that  Elsenhower  ever 
made,  and  In  the  course  of  his  dramatic 
soldier,  educator,  statesman  career,  he  made 
many.  The  phrase  that  he  coined,  "military 
industrial  complex",  has  been  taken  out  of. 
or  in  partial  context,  as  the  banner  under 
which  all  the  foes  of  the  military  have  been 
able  to  rally,  and  used  to  the  detriment  of 
those  In  the  service  of  their  Nation !  Those  in 
the  first  line  of  reserve,  those  who  work  and 
train  at  night  (weekends)  that  we  may  bet- 
ter sleep ! 

We  have  been  Inundated  with  articles.  In- 
terviews, and  speeches,  blaming  the  military 
budgets  for  all  the  Ills,  of  this  nation!  We 
are  told  that  the  ordering  of  national  priori- 
ties is  askew,  and  that  mlUtary  spending 
should  be  vastly  curtailed;  so  that  spending 
for  welfare,  urban  problems,  and  myriads  of 
other  domestic  and  alleged  social  experi- 
mental needs,  can  be  greatly  expanded.  We 
have  been  treated  to  dark  hints  (or  even 
outright  aUegatlons),  of  a  vast  conspiracy 
between  military  leaders  and  giant  industrial 
concerns.  It  has  been  more  than  Inferred 
that  government  should  eliminate  those  with 
"overruns"  simply  because  of  bigness! 

I  am  probably  more  familiar  with  these  al- 
legations than  most,  due  to  my  ten  years  in 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Armed  Services.  I  have  heard  my 
share  of  the  comment  and  criticism,  and  I 
might  add.  I  have  contributed  my  share  of 
the  comment  and  criticism,  in  the  role  of  an 
Interrogator  to  those  members  of  the  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  industrialists  who  supply  the 
military.  It  has  been  my  business,  as  a  Con- 
gressional Representative,  to  ask  of  these  In- 
dividuals, why  do  you  need  what  you  re- 
quest, and  how  do  you  Justify  your  decisions? 
How  is  It  allocated,  can  we  keep  it  competi- 
tive, and  is  It  the  best  "bang"  for  the  buck? 

I  mtist  hasten  to  add  at  this  point,  that 
I  feel  no  compunction  to  defend  the  defense 
Industry;  and  my  loyalty  is  to  our  military 
men.  who  cannot  always  speak  for  them- 
selves. Just  from  experience  and  personal 
reasons  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Serrlces,  I  am,  however,  con- 
cerned to  a  great  extent,  about  the  relentless 
attacks  that  the  pseudo-intellectuals  have 
been  making  against  the  defense  establish- 
ment, in  an  effort  to  discredit  and  defame  it, 
at  the  expense  of  the  security  of  this  nation. 
But,  I  say  equally  loudly  and  clearly: 

a.  If  we're  to  be  euchred  into  the  comer  of 
being  a  second  class  defensive  power,  the 
people  must  be  told  before  the  fact,  and 

b.  It  is  not  the  function  of  government  or 
the  services  to  contract  or  contrive  to  destroy 
the  Industrial  complex. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  great  land 
there  has  always  been  the  fear  that  the  peo- 
ple could  (unwittingly) ,  become  the  servants 
of  the  military.  The  men  who  founded  this 
nation  apparently  felt  the  same,  and  as  a 
precautionary  measure — wrote  into  our  Con- 
stitution provisions  against  infringing  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and 
against  the  quartering  of  troops  in  a  home 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Also,  for 
ultimate  civilian  command  and  control  of 
the  mlUtary — we  want  It  ne  other  way!  We  Ye 
Just  not  "Junta"  oriented!  Henoe  the  proud 
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symbol  of  the  Mmutcnum.  Bui  differentiate 
between  civilian  control  (ultimate  and  com- 
mand decisions  oX  the  military  Trained  and 
experienced. 

We  have  always  taken  a  Jaui  diced  look  at 
the  idea  of  a  professional  an^y.  preferring 
instead  to  select  our  soldiers  frbm  the  broad 
spectrum  of  our  citizenry,  s&ld  soldiers  serv- 
ing for  a  limited  period  of  tlmo.  thus  insur- 
ing continuing  civilian  partlclfatlon. 

This  has  not  always  worked  to  our  benefit, 
for  history  shows  that  in  almcst  every  con- 
flict entered  in  by  the  Unite  1  States,  our 
military  preparations  were  less  than  desira- 
ble, to  say  the  least. 

With  all  this  de-emphMls  or  the  military 
establishment,  (that  is  up  xintll  the  last  few 
years),  the  Department  of  Delense  and  the 
industries  that  supply  our  m  Ittary  might, 
continually  serve  as  the  "whlpi  ing  boys,"  for 
the  "ultra  left"  whose  "voclfenius  vocallngs" 
have  sought  to  destroy  It.  All  the  wars  en- 
tered Into  by  this  nation  up  to  ind  including 
World  War  n,  (and  to  some  eitent  Korea), 
have  required  a  hurried  ref url  iishlng  of  our 
military  power,  both  in  terms  o  t  our  weapons 
arsenal  and  our  military  psrsonnel  and 
leadership.  Now  again — I  fear,  this  Is  where 
we  came  in!! 

When  the  storm  troopers  of  Adolph  Hitler 
overran  Europe  and  threatened  to  invade  the 
White  CUlTs  of  Dover,  it  was  in  unprepared 
United  States  which  found  itself  thrust  in 
the  role  of  the  rescuer. 

This  was  a  feat  that  In  lo  way  could 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  com- 
plete mobilization  of  American  Industry  to 
design  and  build  the  weapoos  to  do  the 
Job.  The  B-17  Flying  PortMss,  the  B-24, 
the  P-38-40-51  fighter  plane,  the  M-1  rifle, 
the  bazooka,  all  totally  unknown  and  m 
fact  not  even  in  existence  bef  )re  World  War 
n.  but  weapons  designed  an<  built  by  the 
combined  teamwork  of  the  m  lltary  and  in- 
dustry that  contributed  so  much  toward 
bringing  the  German  aggressor  to  his  knees. 
And  let  me  add  here  and  now.  that  I  am 
completely  aware  of  the  part  played  in  that 
conflict  by  the  National  Guard  For  It  was 
the  Guard  who  in  the  beglinlng  provided 
many  of  the  divisions  that  were  to  take  us 
from  Africa  to  the  Rhine,  an  1  Pearl  Harbor 
to  Tokyo!  Without  them.  It  cculd  never  have 
been  accomplished. 

The  unconditional  surren<  er  in  Europe, 
followed  by  the  dropping  of  atsm  bombs  over 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  enc  ed  the  war  In 
the  Pacific,  while  at  the  same  time  usher- 
mg  In  the  atomic  age.  At  thli  point  I  would 
like  to  pause  just  long  enough  to  ask  this 
question  I  ask  it  primarily  Uo  those  who 
say  that  this  Nation  has  become  the  captive 
of  a  Military  Establishment.  Suppose  It  had 
been  Russia  who  possessed  that  first  atom 
bomb?  What  do  you  thmk  tlie  condition  of 
the  world  would  be  today  had  ;he  first  atomic 
warhead  been  developed  and  Iropped  by  the 
Russian  Army?  I'm  sure  we  can  all  pretty 
much  agree  on  the  answer. 

If  you  look  back  to  those  days  when  peace 
came  to  the  Atlantic  and  t)ie  Pacific,  you 
will  recall  that  a  victorious  United  States, 
without  doubt  the  strongest  most  powerful 
military  force  in  the  wcwld,  did  not  seek  to 
Impoee  itself  on  the  land  it  bad  conquered. 
To  the  contrary,  we  pulled  oiit,  leaving  Just 
enough  troope  behind  to  Insiire  the  stabtUty 
of  the  fallen  nation.  We  did  the  same  In  Eu- 
rope. We  even  Invoked  the!  Marshall  plan 
and  "reconstructed"  them!  Today  Japan  Is 
the  third  most  powerful  indi^trlal  nation  In 
the  world  and  the  Republic  of  West  Ger- 
many Is  not  far  behind,  because  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollars  poured  into  thel^  economy  Does 
this  sound  like  a  mUltary  [Industrial  con- 
spiracy? Do  you  think  for  ope  minute  that 
Ruaala  would  have  done  the  ^ame?  Of  course 
they  wouldnt.  Let  thoae  wh*  doubt  it  stand 
by  the  wall  that  separates  East  and  West 
BerUn,  or  better  yet  aak  any  Hungarian  or 
Csecb  eltlsen. 
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In  1»46.  General  George  C.  Marshall  said: 
"We  flniah  each  bloody  war  with  a  feeling 
of  acute  revulsion  against  the  savage  form 
of  human  behavior.  And  yet  on  each  occasion 
we  confuse  militory  preparedness  with  the 
causes  of  war  and  then  drift  almost  de- 
liberately into  another  catastrophe".  I  can 
and  will  understand  our  "Reconstruction 
Act",  our  "debt"  to  the  world  and  emerging 
nations,  but  never  why: 

a.  We  continue  foreign  aid: 

b.  We  gave  away  our  defense  secrets  In 
the  50's:  and 

c.  Why  we  insist  on  trafllcking  with  the  en- 
emy and  choose  not  to  protect  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  etc. 

In  short  our  State  Department,  or  its  for- 
eign relation  policies  (too  many  half- 
brlghts.) 

Americans  are  understandably  fatigued 
with  requirements  of  national  security  and 
they  again  perhaps  understandably  have  a 
fierce  desire  to  solve  domestic  problems.  Be- 
cause they  cannot  see  and  cannot  strike  at 
the  totalitarian  forces  that  have  created  the 
uneasy  world  we  live  In,  some  of  our  people 
tend  to  start  blaming  what  they  can  see. 
our  military  and  those  who  work  for  the  mili- 
tary, for  creating  this  world.  But  the  facts 
are  that  our  military  power  and  the  Indus- 
try that  serves  It,  are  in  response  to  the  in- 
ternational realities  of  the  years  since  World 
War  n,  not  the  other  way  around.  Because 
of  our  strength,  resources  and  techniques — 
we  have  been  able  to  deter  global  war  and 
we  have  still  (for  all  Its  Imperfections) ,  a 
free  society.  We  have  not  solved  all  Its  prob- 
lems, but  we  retain  the  capacity  to  solve 
those  problems  In  an  orderly  manner  and 
the  capacity  to  act  to  create  human  better- 
ment and  preserve  Individual  freedom.  Only 
now  we  must  decide  and  act  in  a  real-time 
phase  and  'or  envlrotmient. 

The  citizen  in  the  Communist-half  of  the 
world  does  not  have  that  capacity,  or  any- 
one to  exercise  It  for  him.  One  of  the  most 
essential  things  about  dissent  in  America, 
that  many  people  tend  to  forget,  is  simply 
the  right  to  voice  It.  The  Russian  people 
have  no  such  rights.  How  many  times  have 
you  heard  of  students  taking  over  the  office 
of  the  president  of  the  University  of  Moscow? 
How  many  Russians  do  you  hear  complain- 
ing about  arms  development  or  the  military 
budget  related  to  their  G.N.P.?  But  you  do 
hear  about  writers  being  thrown  In  Jail,  or 
confined  to  mental  Institutions,  for  voicing 
the  mildest  form  of  protest  Wherein  Is  their 
academic  freedom? 

The  charges  against  an  over-emphasis  of 
military  spending  bolls  down  to  four  basic 
questions : 

1.  Is  It  true  that  defense  keeps  taking  an 
ever-Increasing  portion  of  our  national 
wealth  and  taking  more  and  more  of  our 
Federal  budget? 

a.  Are  profits  in  defense  industries  getting 
bigger  all  the  time? 

3.  Does  the  national  defense  expendltvire 
prevent  u»  from  solving  our  domestic 
problems? 

4.  Is  o\ir  great  defensive  strength  really 
necessary? 

To  take  the  latter  question  first.  In  the  un- 
stable world  in  which  we  live  today,  any 
sign  of  defensive  weakness  will  be  taken  as 
an  invitation  by  aggreasive  nations  to  seek 
expansion.  We  have  entered  into  so-called 
disarmament  talks  with  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  politicians  who  keep  Inferring 
that  we  are  causing  an  arms  race  by  the  con- 
tinuation, among  other  things,  of  the  MIRV 
testing  program,  and  the  scheduled  deploy- 
ment of  an  an tl -ballistic  missile  defense  No 
one  ever  seems  to  think  that  the  Russians 
themselves  are  responsible  for  an  "arms 
race".  If  you  want  to  call  it  that.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  Soviets  were  the  first  to 
develop  ICBM-s.  They  have  tested  in  the  at- 
mosphere a  60  megaton  warhead  in  violation 
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of  our  Joint  test-ban,  although  we  have  never 
developed  bombs  of  anywhere  near  that  size, 
by  our  own  decision  and  volition  I  They  have 
deployed  an  ABM  system,  and  are  continually 
striving  to  update  It.  And  they  are  proceed- 
ing with  the  development  of  their  MIRV. 
With  all  this  evidence,  our  own  people  still 
accuse  our  Department  of  Defense  of  "sabre 
rattling".  One  can  only  ask,  how  Is  It  pos- 
sible that  our  defensive  capability  be  char- 
acterized as  provocative,  while  theirs  Is  not? 
One  must  ask  these  "bleeding  hearts",  "peace 
at  any  price",  and  "nervous  nellle's"  addi- 
tionally— whose  side  are  you  on?!  Why?! 

Does  the  national  defense  expenditure 
prevent  us  from  solving  our  domestic  prob- 
lems? The  answer  to  that  question  I  think 
Is  obvious.  First,  at  no  time  In  my  memory 
has  the  lack  of  Federal  funds  prevented  the 
Government  from  spending  for  welfare.  I 
call  to  your  attention  the  billions  that  have 
already  been  spent  In  that  area,  most  of 
which  has  been  allocated  In  years  when  the 
budget  was  out  of  balance.  Most  recently, 
the  House  passed  the  President  s  new  family 
assistance  plan,  which  has  earmarked  an  ad- 
ditional four  billion  dollars  in  welfare,  and 
will  have  the  initial  effect  of  more  than 
doubling  the  number  of  reclplenu.  The  Con- 
gress has  always  been  willing  to  spend  for 
these  sacred-cows  and  so-called  preferred  do- 
mestic programs;  whether  the  money  was 
there  or  not,  and  In  most  Instances  it  was 
not. 

I  would  personally  hope,  that  If  the  Viet- 
nam war  would  end  tomorrow  that  the  Con- 
gress would  make  a  balanced  budget  as  its 
first  order  of  business  and  in  addition  pre- 
sent a  healthy  workable  surplus,  pay  on  the 
debt  and  cut  taxes.  That  is  what  we  really 
need  to  do! 

It  Is  also  unfair  and  misleading  to  charge 
the  defense  Industry  with  being  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  social  Ills  of  the  Nation.  For 
example,  the  aerospace  industry  Is  making 
an  effort  to  help  In  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion m  the  transportation  field.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  become  more  of  a  domestic 
entity  than  military,  with  its  prime  object 
conservation  and  the  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  waterways,  rivers  and  lakes.  Many 
medical  and  surgical  techniques  have  been 
developed  by  military-related  hospitals  and 
institutions — and  the  military  services  have 
successfully  educated  and  given  useful  in- 
dustrial skills  to  men  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  whom  civilian  society  has  dis- 
carded as  unteachable  and  unusable. 

Besides,  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  these  and 
you  are  the  ones  who  pay  the  taxes. 

Are  profits  in  defense  industries  getting 
bigger  all  the  time?  And  does  the  Defense 
Department  take  an  ever  Increasing  slice  of 
our  Federal  budget? 

The  Logistics  Management  Institute,  re- 
cently completed  an  extensive  study  entitled 
"Defense  Industries  Profit  Review."  The  re- 
port contains  extensive  statistical  material 
on  the  defense  contracts  for  the  ten  year 
period  1958  through  1967,  and  makes  com- 
parisons of  the  defense  industry  profits,  with 
commercial  profits  of  firms  doing  defense 
work,  and  proflts  by  non-defense  Industries. 
Among  the  flndlngs  were: 

1.  The  average  defense  business  profit  as 
a  percentage  of  total  capital  mvestment. 
tended  downward  for  the  first  seven  years, 
and  remained  level  for  the  last  three.  In  ad- 
dition. It  was  found  that  the  average  defense 
profit  declined  more  than  26  percent  over 
the  ten  year  period.  Average  profit  of  com- 
mercial firms.  Increased  during  the  same 
period. 

2.  Commercial  markets  have  expanded 
more  rapidly  than  the  defense  markets.  (Hope 
for  the  future  and  no  recession  with  peace!) 

3.  Defense  Indiutrles  which  had  the  high- 
est percentages  of  profit  did  not  enjoy  proflts 
as  high  as  the  most  profitable  commercial 
firms. 

For  some  forty  companies  surveyed,  all  of 
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which  did  at  least  twenty-five  million  an- 
nually in  defense  sales,  defense  business  In- 
creased about  fifty  percent  between  1968  and 
1967.  Commercial  sales  for  the  same  com- 
panies rose  almost  200  percent,  in  the  same 
period.  For  non-defense  companies,  sales  in- 
creased more  than  110  percent. 

I  don't  want  to  burden  you  with  a  lot  of 
figures,  but  I  think  I  have  given  you  a  pretty 
good  Indication  of  the  profit  picture  of  the 
defense  Industry.  I  must  also  point  out,  that 
should  a  defense  contractor  realize  excessive 
proflts  from  his  defense  business.  Congress 
has  established  the  renegotiation  board, 
which  was  created  In  1951,  and  given  It  the 
responsibility  to  recapture  excessive  proflts 
derived  by  contractors  and  subcontractors  in 
connection  with  Government  procurement, 
not  to  mention  the  new  single  package  con- 
cept— contract!  There  is  no  doubt  that  de- 
fense Is  very  expensive,  but  In  actual  fact 
outlays  for  national  defense  are  on  the  de- 
cline. Where  almost  fifty  percent  of  the 
budget  was  spent  for  purposes  of  defense  In 
1960.  projected  flgures  for  1971  Indicate  that 
the  amount  will  be  only  slightly  more  than 
36  percent,  a  considerable  drop,  and  during 
a  time  of  armed  conflict,  albeit  "fractional 
disengagement,"  In  Vietnam. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  majority 
of  the  defense  budget  Is  not  poured  out  for 
hardware.  More  than  half  of  all  defense  dol- 
lars go  for  personnel  and  operating  costs. 

FlnaUy,  I  want  to  briefly  call  to  your  at- 
tention one  Important  fact.  Much  has  been 
made  about  mistakes  and  "boondoggles"  In 
the  armed  forces.  I  agree,  there  have  been 
some  "beauts".  I  offer  as  the  prime  example, 
the  TFX.  of  P-111  fighter  plane.  The  de- 
cision to  develop  and  eventually  buy  this 
aircraft  (which  has  failed  on  every  count) 
was  made  by  a  civilian — Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara,  against  the  advice  of  the  military 
people.  Then  he  and  Roswell  GUpatrlck  gave 
it  to  the  wrong  bidder!  The  decisions  that 
got  us  into  the  Vietnam  war  were  made  by 
civilians.  The  decisions  of  what  to  bomb  and 
what  not  to  bomb  were  made  by  civilians. 
Did  you  know  that  pilots  In  Vietnam  were 
given  seven  pages  of  instructions  on  what 
to  bomb?  And  did  you  know  that  pilots  had 
to  get  each  target  approved  In  Washington, 
before  they  could  attack  It — and  If  they 
missed  they  could  not  go  back  until  It  had 
been  approved  again?  It  Is  more  than  clear 
that  much  of  what  has  been  blamed  on  the 
military,  whose  hands  were  literally  tied 
behind  their  backs,  must  In  the  final  analy- 
sis be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  civilian  deci- 
sions. McNamara  whlz-klds  vmdermlned  the 
Secretaries  and  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  major  mili- 
tary services  in  the  false  hope  Of  ultimate 
civilian  control  (vs.  Military  Coriimand  de- 
cision) and  in  the  sacred  names  of  common- 
ality and  cost-accounting! 

That  Is  what  President  Nixon  meant  when 
he  said  that  military  decisions  dealing  with 
Vietnam  cannot  be  made  in  the  streets. 

In  Vietnam  today  we  are  committed  on  a 
course  of  troop  withdrawal  (160.000  more 
Just  annovmced)  that  Is  also  basically  a 
civilian  decision.  The  military  people  are 
working  hard  to  make  the  Presidential  desires 
possible,  and  I  pray  that  they  will  succeed. 

When'  I  started  this  speech  I  quoted  from 
the  farewell  address  of  President  Eisenhower. 
Unfortunately,  after  the  phrase  "MlUtory 
Industrial  Complex"  captxired  the  public 
fancy,  little  else  has  been  remembered.  I 
should  like  to  conclude  with  the  part  that 
didn't  make  the  news. 

"A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction. 

•We  face  a  hosUle  Ideology,  global  in  scope, 
atheistic  in  character,  ruthless  In  purpose, 
and  InsWloua  in  method.  Unhappily  the  dan- 
ger it  poses  promises  to  be  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion. To  meet  It  successfully,  there  Is  called 
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for,  not  so  much  the  emotional  and  transls- 
tory  sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those 
which  enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily, 
surely,  and  without  complaint,  the  burdens 
of  a  prolonged  and  complex  struggle.  With 
liberty  at  stake." 
Thank  you  and  good  morning. 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  DUIBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  con- 
tinued its  markup  of  postal  reform  legis- 
lation and  has  only  two  additional 
amendments  to  be  considered  to  the 
pending  bill. 

I  have  called  the  full  committee  into 
executive  session  on  Monday  morning  at 
9:30. 

There  is  every  prospect  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  committee  will  complete 
action  on  postal  reform  legislation  on 
Monday.  If  we  do  not  finish  our  work 
during  the  morning,  I  intend  to  recon- 
vene the  committee  in  the  afternoon  and 
continue  in  session  until  we  complete 
work  on  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
that  he  intends  to  offer  a  substitute  for 
the  entire  bill  during  Monday's  meeting. 

This  will  be  the  fifth  postal  reform 
bill  version  to  be  offered  to  the  commit- 
tee since  it  began  consideration  of  postal 
reform  legislation  in  April  1969. 

COMPLKTING    ACTION    ON    H.R.    ITOTO 

Several  weeks  ago  there  were  "nego- 
tiations" downtown  between  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  seven  postal  craft 
unions  on  details  of  the  postal  reform 
measure. 

That  measure — as  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  and  intro- 
duced by  me  and  others  the  same  day — 
the  same  one  on  which  the  committee 
now  is  completing  action. 

It  was  folly  for  anyone  to  expect  that 
our  committee  would  accept  into  the  bill 
drafted  in  the  downtown  negotiations. 
Our  function  is  legislative  and  we  have 
the  responsibility  for  reviewing  every 
section  of  a  bill  and  making  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  our  com- 
mittee for  not  having  acted  sooner  on 
postal  reform  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee would  have  completed  action  long 
ago  if  I  had  had  my  way.  but  legisla- 
tion is  a  product  of  discussion  and  com- 
promise— ^not  the  edict  of  one  man,  such 
as  the  Postmaster  General  or  me  as  com- 
mittee chairman,  nor  is  it  the  product  of 
less  than  a  majority  of  our  committee. 

During  the  months  since  we  began  pub- 
lic hearings  on  my  bill,  HJl.  4,  in  April 
1969,  our  committee  has  debated  and  re- 
debated  every  facet  of  the  reform  bills 
before  us. 

THOBOxrcR  coNsmnunoN 

There  can  be  no  question  about  our 
thorough  consideration  of  this  very  com- 
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prehensive  and  pioneering  legislation. 
Understandably,  even  after  the  commit- 
tee makes  Its  decisions  on  individual 
points,  the  parties  continue  their  efforts 
to  prevail  with  their  own  views. 

In  a  controversial  and  comprehensive 
subject  such  as  postal  reform,  It  is  im- 
possible to  satisfy  everyone.  The  major- 
ity vote  must  prevail. 

This  is  the  American  way.  But  for 
those  on  the  outside  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  complexities  and  the  pro- 
tracted discussions  in  which  our  Mem- 
bers have  engaged  in  closed  sessions  over 
the  months,  an  imfair  impression  exists. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  factors  in  deal- 
ing with  the  postal  reform  Issue  has  been 
the  misrepresentation  with  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  public  press  on  the  general 
subject.  For  example,  the  word  "corpora- 
tion" became  a  magic  word. 

The  media  has  gone  on  to  suggest  that 
if  our  committee  had  blindly  adopted 
the  administration's  proposal  a  year  ago, 
the  postal  service  now  would  be  vastly 
improved  and  there  would  be  no  strife 
in  the  ranks  of  the  employees. 

rr  IS  PURE   KANT  AST 

This  is  pure  fantasy  and  is  a  complete 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 

Even  if  the  postal  reform  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  administration  had  been 
enacted  last  fall — ignoring  its  many 
faulty  approaches — the  new  establish- 
ment would  not  yet  be  in  operation  and 
the  postal  service  probably  would  be  lit- 
tle different  than  it  is  today. 

Ironically,  the  public  has  received  a 
distorted  picture  of  our  postal  service. 
No  one  argues  with  the  need  for  postal 
reform,  both  in  the  establUiment  and 
particularly  in  postad  financing. 

Now  that  we  are  reaching  the  end  of 
markup  on  HJl.  17070,  we  are  informed 
that  a  substitute  bill  is  to  be  offered  be- 
fore we  take  final  action. 

Even  though  this  substitute  is  expected 
to  include  most  of  the  present  text  of 
H.R.  17070.  we  are  Informed  that  it  will 
include  modifications  in  several  major 
amendments  which  have  been  adopted  by 
our  committee  after  thorough  debate. 

So  on  Monday,  we  will  once  again  be 
faced  with  rehashing  several  key  issues 
involved  in  reform. 

WX    BAVR    MAOS   CHANGES 

Postmaster  General  Blount  is  continu- 
ing adamant  on  details  of  the  bill,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  his  views  are  being 
given  full  consideration.  However,  the 
committee  has  made  changes  and  we  are 
going  to  insist  on  their  incorporation  as 
the  bill  comes  from  our  committee. 

Since  January  3,  1969,  when  I  intro- 
duced HR.  4 — the  first  comprehensive 
postal  reform  bill  to  be  presented  to  th« 
Congress — I  have  been  pressing  with 
every  means  at  my  disposal  to  bring 
about  final  action  in  our  committee  on 
postal  reform  legislation. 

I  have  sought  to  be  fair  to  all  parties 
and  to  all  members  of  our  committee  as 
we  moved  along. 

I  thought  we  had  made  the  big  stride 
before  the  Easter  recess  when  the  com- 
mittee reported  out  HJl.  4,  over  my  ob- 
jections concerning  various  specific  de- 
tails. 

But  then  came  the  labor  strife  and  the 
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new  administration  bill  from  downtown. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  have  )  days  of 
public  hearings,  followed  by  the  executive 
sessions,  In  which  we  now  havei  reached 
the  point  of  facing  a  substitute  bill  to  be 
offered  on  Monday.  i 

TXZT  DIBTUBTnTD  I 

At  my  Insistence  the  substltutf  Is  being 
distributed  in  advance  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  so  that  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  it  before  it  Is  pre- 
sented for  consideration  on  Mcpday. 

I  would  not  want  the  committee  to 
act  on  something  which  they  had  not 
seen  In  writing  In  advance  of  the  {meeting. 

To  repeat,  it  is  my  Intention  ^  chair- 
man to  complete  action  on  post^  reform 
legislation  by  our  committee  on  Monday 
and  to  ask  for  House  consideration  as 
soon  as  possible. 


IRVINE.  THE  NATION'S  LAflGEST 
PLANNED  CITY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HAlfNA 

OF  cAi^xroaKiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttk  Irvine 
Co.  of  Orange  County.  Calif.,  oas  an- 
nounced its  Intentions  to  develop  thf 
largest  totally  planned  city  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  By  any  standards, 
the  announcement  is  quite  an  event.  It 
will  be  a  major  opportunity  to  test  and 
implement  new  and  Imaginative  urban 
planning  concepts  on  a  large  scale.  And  it 
suggests  in  optimistic  and  encouraging 
path  out  of  many  of  our  present  urt>an 
problems.  | 

This  effort  will  be  watched  wl^i  great 
Interest.  A  new  major  urban  environ- 
ment designed  to  specifically  atoid  the 
many  problems  evident  In  our  m$Jor  cit- 
ies offers  a  tremendous  learning ;  labora- 
tory as  well  as  an  excellent  precedent  for 
other  areas  of  the  country.  , 

The  proposed  city  will  encompass 
53,000  acres  and  will  have  an  ultimate 
population  of  430,000.  The  ent^  city, 
comprising  dozens  of  planned  tommu- 
nities  designed  for  industrial,  commer- 
cial, residential,  or  recreational  use  will 
be  built  by  the  Irvine  Co.  in  stages. 

Pull  development — and  maxlmiim  pop- 
ulation— is  expected  to  be  reached  by  the 
year  2000,  according  to  companyjprojec- 
tlons.  I 

As  envlsicmed  by  company  planners, 
the  area  eventually  to  be  encompassed 
by  the  new  dty  Includes  the  entire  nat- 
ural inland  basin  and  stretches  north 
from  the  crest  of  the  San  JoaquJn  Hills 
near  the  coastline  to  the  crest  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Santiago  Mountfdns.  12 
miles  Inland. 

It  Includes  the  University  ojf  Cali- 
fornia. Irvine,  campus  complex  and  sev- 
eral rapidly  growing  residential  eommu- 
nlties  south  uf  the  San  Diego  Freeway. 
It  also  includes  the  280 -firm  Irtine  in- 
dustrial complex  near  Orange  Coimty 
Airport.  ; 

It  Is.  in  area,  about  twice  the!  size  of 
Ban  Pranclsco  and  three  times  the  size 
of  Manhattan  Island. 
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Open  space  and  density  requirements 
of  the  city  of  Irvine's  master  planning 
will  limit  the  ultimate  population  of  the 
immense  acreage  to  less  than  half  of  San 
Francisco's  &nd.  less  than  one-third  of 
Manhattan's. 

Plans  for  the  city  of  Irvine  are  keyed 
to  a  land-use  conceiH  never  before  at- 
tempted in  the  creation  of  new  cities  or 
towns  anywhere. 

It  is  the  use  of  envirorunental  corri- 
dors to  create  an  "Imageable"  urban 
form  and  to  organize  the  nonresidential 
elements  of  the  urban  pattern. 

There  are  three  such  corridors  within 
the  new  city  area. 

Located  within  these  corridors  will  be 
the  city's  principal  civic,  commercial, 
recreational,  and  institutional  facilities. 
The  activities  and  open  spaces  within 
these  corridors  wUl  be  linked  compatibly 
with  regional  open  spaces,  walkways, 
bike  trails,  and  equestrian  paths. 

The  corridors  may  measure  up  to  a 
quarter-mile  in  width  and  will  stretch 
33  miles  throughout  the  city  of  Irvine's 
general  area.  Extensions  to  the  coastal 
and  mountain  areas  cam  result  in  a  con- 
tinuous system  of  recreation  trails  with- 
in convenient  proximity  to  all  residents. 
A  parkway  and  waterway  will  wind 
throiigh  each  of  the  environmental  cor- 
ridors. 

The  corridors  will  serve  as  connectors 
for  several  major  nonresidential  devel- 
opments included  in  the  central  area 
plan.  Among  them: 

A  420-acre  regional  shopping  and  com- 
mercial center  site  in  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  Santa  Ana,  Lagima,  and  San  Di- 
ego Freeways.  Irvme  Co.  planners  refer 
to  the  area  as  the  "Regional  Triangle." 
Its  proposed  development  is  similar  in 
ooncept  to  the  Irvine  Co.'s  Newport  Cen- 
ter in  Newport  Beach. 

A  1,666-acre  Industrial  park  site  east 
of  El  Toro. 

The  500-acre  lion  country  safari  tour- 
ist attraction  southeast  of  the  Lagxma- 
San  Diego  Freeway  interchange — it  will 
open  in  June. 

A  70-acre  city  of  Irvine  civic  and  cul- 
tural complex  centrally  located  at  the 
juncture  of  the  north-south  and  east- 
west  corridors  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  future  city. 

A  200-acre  recreation-oriented  center 
where  the  north-south  and  foothill  cor- 
ridors join. 

A  suggested  lOO-acre  community  col- 
lege site  somewhere  near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  central  basin  corridor  on  the 
north  side  of  the  San  Diego  Freeway,  and 
another  suggested  lOO-acre  college  mid- 
way in  the  foothill  corridor.  Irvine  Co. 
planners  said  at  least  two  community 
colleges  would  be  required  before  1990, 
according  to  population  projections  of 
5,700  full-time  college  students  within 
the  city  of  Irvine  by  that  year. 

f^ve  hundred  acres  at  various  loca- 
tions within  the  corridors  will  be  required 
for  high  school  and  junior  high  schools. 
Hundreds  of  additional  acres  for  park 
and  open  space  purposes. 

The  environmental  corridors  will  pro- 
vide access  to  15  separate  residential 
villages  between  the  San  Diego  Freeway 
and  the  inland  foothills. 
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Irvine  will  be  a  city  of  villages,  each 
with  its  own  identity. 

The  villages  will  reflect  the  heterogene- 
oiis  neighborhood  patterns  of  company 
developments  underway  and  completed 
south  of  the  San  Diego  Freeway. 

In  all,  it  is  anticipated  the  city  of  Ir- 
vine will  comprise  more  than  2  dozen 
such  villages — each  with  Its  own  neigh- 
borhood park  and  shopping  center — 
when  fully  developed. 

According  to  Its  planners,  Irvine  Is 
where  urban  sprawl  will  end. 

Plans  for  the  new  city  call  for  road 
designs  based  on  types  of  use  and  tra£Qc 
volumes  projected  by  highly  sophisti- 
cated computerized  trafSc  models. 
Throughways,  parkways  and  neighbor- 
hood streets  will  all  be  landscaped  and 
tree  lined.  The  proposed  rights-of-way 
are  wider  than  present  day  city  stand- 
ards in  order  to  provide  room  for  land- 
scaped medians  and  roadsides. 

Parking  areas  will  be  separated  from 
principal  roads  by  landscaped  buffers. 
Planners  are  taking  into  account  this 
"streetscape"  in  planning  for  the  city 
of  Irvine.  This  is  quite  novel.  Most  peo- 
ple usually  get  their  impression  of  an 
area  as  they  drive  through  it.  The 
"streetscape"  concept  takes  this  very 
real  item  into  account. 

The  total  plan  for  the  new  city — both 
the  central  area  and  the  southern  sec- 
tor— anticipates  sites  for  70  elementary 
schools,  16  Junior  high  schools,  eight 
high  schools  and  two  junior  colleges. 

Most  of  the  population  of  the  new  city, 
some  309,000  residents,  will  live  between 
the  San  Diego  Freeway  and  the  Santiago 
foothills,  the  area  covered  by  the  central 
area  plan.  About  121,000  will  reside 
south  of  the  San  Diego  Freeway  in  a 
portion  of  the  area  included  In  the  6- 
year-old  southern  sector  plan. 

In  the  plans  for  the  new  city,  a  total 
of  4.150  acres  are  set  aside  for  tax  rev- 
enue producing  Industrial  sites  isolated 
from  residential  areas  on  the  western 
and  eastern  edges  of  the  city.  More  than 
3,500  acres  are  projected  for  commercial 
uses. 

Another  2,500  acres  are  proposed  for 
park,  open  space  and  recreational  areas. 
The  new  city  will  have  at  least  six  golf 
courses  to  serve  its  residents,  accord- 
ing to  master  plan  projections. 

Company  plaiming,  economic  and 
marketing  experts  foresee  two  major 
phases  of  development  for  the  city  of 
Irvine. 

Between  now  and  1985.  development 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  general  area 
of  UCI  and  north  to  the  Santa  Ana 
Freeway.  Beginning  in  about  1985, 
growth  will  intensify  in  the  area  north 
of  the  Santa  Ana  Freeway  in  the  foothill 
region. 

During  this  latter  period,  the  420-acre 
regional  commercial  center  in  the  "Reg- 
ional Triangle"  and  the  nearby  1,666- 
acre  industrial  park  will  be  develojjed. 
The  new  citys  population  is  expected 
to  total  about  120,000  by  1980;  270,000 
by  1990;  and  430,000  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 
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HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or    NORTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  David  Henderson,  was  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  his 
remarks  this  morning,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  trying  to  set  the  record 
straight  insofar  as  the  farm  program  Is 
concerned.  Furthermore,  I  agree  with 
Congressman  Henderson  that  it  is  high 
time  that  the  farmers'  side  of  the  story 
is  told. 

Certainly,  the  farm  programs  that 
have  operated  so  successfully  over  the 
past  37  years  have  been  in  the  public 
Interest.  I  would  not  wish  to  attack  the 
farm  subsidies  as  such,  nor  would  I  at- 
tack subsidies  to  other  Industries  that  are 
serving  the  public,  but  I  do  believe  that 
subsidies  that  are  In  the  public  Interest 
should  be  recognized  as  such. 

I  Blso  believe  that  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving large  subsidies  should  not  attack 
other  subsidy  recipients  in  an  unfair 
manner. 

A  glaring  example  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  Reader's  Digest  publication  is 
subsidized  Indirectly  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  the  amoimt  of  $9Vi  to 
S14  million  annually.  This  indirect  sub- 
sidy is  the  result  of  handling  costs  as 
opposed  to  the  amoimt  of  postage  paid. 
The  Reader's  Digest  on  several  occasions 
has  published  critical  articles  on  the 
farm  program.  Many  of  my  fsumer  con- 
stituents have  complained  bitterly  to  me 
about  this  over  the  years. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  provide 
equal  space  to  Congressman  Henderson 
to  answer  their  most  recent  attack,  and 
also  that  we  can  get  a  better  understand- 
ing among  the  general  public  as  to  what 
farm  programs  are  all  about.  In  reality, 
the  farmer  Is  subsidizing  the  nonfarmer. 
and  it  is  about  time  that  this  story  is  told. 


AMERICA'S  REVOLVING  DOOR  MILI- 
TARY POLICY  IN  CAMBODIA 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, during  debate  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggett)  ,  I  expressed  the  view  that 
the  only  result  coming  out  of  American 
action  in  Cambodia  was  to  temporarily 
succeed  in  pushing  the  enemy  farther 
back  Into  the  Cambodian  interior  and  to 
destroy  some  of  his  supplies. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  heard  the  President 
on  Wednesday  offer  the  capture  of  sup- 
plies as  his  Justification  for  the  invasion 
and  the  escalation  of  the  war. 
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Such  a  loss  would  only  temporarily 
weaken  the  enemy,  however,  and  after 
the  monsoon  season,  he  would  return 
again.  It  seemed  to  me  that  current 
American  policy  might  well  require  us  to 
repeat  the  Cambodian  maneuver  periodi- 
cally and  to  remain  in  Southeast  Asia  on 
a  permanent  basis.  It  might  require  us 
to  adopt  a  revolving  door  military  policy 
in  Cambodia. 

Support  for  this  view  comes  in  today's 
Washington  Post  in  an  article  by  Joseph 
Kraft.  Kraft  quotes  an  interview  between 
Osborne  EUiot  of  Newsweek  magazine 
and  South  Vietnamese  President  Thieu. 
in  which  the  South  Vietnamese  figure 
suggests  that  American  forces  may  well 
be  back  in  Cambodia  on  a  regxilar  basis. 
If  this  analysis  is  correct,  the  Cambodian 
action  means  we  are  going  to  be  in  South 
Vietnam  a  lot  longer  as  a  result  of  the 
action  than  we  would  have  if  we  had 
stayed  out  of  Cambodia. 

I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  7,  1970] 

Damage  to  Rkd  Supply  Lnras  Couu>  Bi 
or  Flkstinc  Valtj* 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

American  troops  entered  Cambodia  In 
search  of  the  main  enemy  headquarters. 
They  end  up  burning  a  bunch  of  dusty 
native  vlUagee. 

Preetunably  some  damage  will  be  done  to 
Communist  supply  lines,  stores,  and  plans. 
But  for  how  long?  The  White  Hoxise  esti- 
mates It  will  take  eight  or  nme  months  for 
the  Communists  to  buUd  back  to  where  they 
were.  President  Nguyen  van  Thleu  of  South 
Vietnam  told  Osborne  Elliott  of  Newsweek 
magazine  that  the  effects  would  last  "two. 
three  months — five,  six  months." 

Then  what?  The  White  House  has  not  yet 
figured  out  how  to  do  an  encore.  President 
Thleu  Is  not  so  reticent.  He  laughingly  told 
Newsweek:  "We  wlU  go  In  again  when  It  Is 
necessary." 

What  this  teaches — once  agam — Is  that 
there  Is  no  way  to  end  the  Vietnamese  war  by 
conventional  military  force,  that  the  only 
good  way  out  Is  to  negotiate  out.  But  what 
does  the  latest  set  of  strikes  do  for  the  ne- 
gotiating possibility? 

Well,  the  Russians  and  those  leaders  of 
Hanoi  who  favor  a  negotiated  settlement  are 
plainly  on  the  defensive.  That  Is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Commixnist  boycott  of  the  Paris 
peace  talks  the  week.  That  Is  why  Le  Due 
Tho,  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator,  has  left  Paris, 
back-tracking  from  early  indications  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Idea  of  a  new  Geneva  con- 
ference. That  Is  why  Premier  Alexi  Kosygin 
of  Russia,  when  asked  about  a  Geneva  meet- 
ing at  his  press  conference  the  other  day,  re- 
plied: "At  this  point  It  Is  necessary  to  stop 
the  aggressor — not  to  hold  conferences." 

Similarly,  the  Communist  Chinese  and 
their  alUes  In  Hanoi  have  had  a  new  boost 
for  their  theory  of  maintaining  a  perpetual 
guerrilla  war  In  Indochina.  That  Is  why 
Peking  Is  plugging  as  never  before  the  In- 
surgent liberation  movements  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam.  That  Is  why  Hanoi 
Is  making  such  a  big  deal  about  the  presence 
of  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-Lal  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  South  China  of  all  the  Communist 
parties  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

No  doubt  a  temporary  clouding  of  the 
negotiating  prospect  would  be  justifiable  If 
the  great  center  of  the  Communist  power  was 
being  put  on  notice  to  behave  by  the  show 
of  strength  in  Cambodia.  But  the  Riisslans 
are  not  getting  that  message  at  all. 
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On  the  contrary,  at  his  press  conference 
Mr.  Kosygin  was  confident  to  the  point  of 
joking  about  western  speciUatlon  on  inner 
Kremlin  politics.  He  spoke  of  a  new  burst 
of  activity  by  Soviet  pilots  in  Eg3n3t  with 
bland  Impunity.  For  the  fact  Is  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  exactly  in  good  position 
to  complain  about  potential  Soviet  threats 
while  the  Cambodian  invasion  is  going  for- 
ward. Indeed,  the  deeper  fact  Is  that  the 
Nixon  admlnlatration  Is  too  obsessed  by 
Cambodia  even  to  focus  serious  attention 
on  the  grave  challenge  In  the  Near  East. 

In  the  same  confident  vein,  Mr.  Kosygin 
announced  that  Cambodia  might  cause  the 
Russians  to  reconsider  their  position  in  the 
arms  control  talks  now  underway  in  Vienna. 
At  beet,  that  means  that  Moacow,  far  from 
being  scared,  is  applying  against  the  United 
States  the  administration's  famous  policy 
of  linkage^ the  poUcy  of  saying  you  behave 
or  we  won't  play  ball  in  the  arms  control 
talks. 

At  worst,  there  could  be  genuine  harm 
done  to  the  prospects  for  arms  control.  For 
the  Soviets  are  negotiating  on  the  assump- 
tion that  agreeemnt  will  register  rough  par- 
ity between  the  Big  Two.  They  have  finally 
begun  to  believe  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara's  assurances  that  neither 
side  could  gain  from  an  Increase  In  strategic 
weaponry.  But  If  they  begin  to  get  the  wind 
up.  If  they  are  convinced  that  this  country 
is  creating  a  climate  of  confrontation  in  or- 
der to  go  one  up,  then  they  could  easUy  back 
away  from  any  agreement. 

So  far,  most  of  these  bleak  developments 
are  potential.  They  could  be  undone  by  a 
reversal  of  American  policy.  But  that  would 
mean  finally  rejecting  the  contentl(»i  of  the 
American  military  that  they  can  win  de- 
cisive advantages  In  Vietnam.  It  would  mean 
understanding  that  F>re8ldent  Thleu  Is  ad- 
vocating a  policy  of  perpetual  war.  It  would 
mean  moving  to  negotiate  by  changing  the 
ambassador  and  the  commander  In  Vietnam 
In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  new  govern- 
ment ready  to  compromise  with  the  other 
side.  And  doing  all  those  things  takes  cour- 
age— the  moral  courage  of  convictions,  not 
the  kind  given  to  men  who  think  they  have 
to  prove  they  are  tough. 


NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  ECOLOGI- 
CAL AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUD- 
IES 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1970 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
efforts  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Seventh  District  of  Texas  to 
bring  before  the  House  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  our  bill.  HJl.  16847.  to 
establish  a  National  College  of  Ecologi- 
cal and  Environmental  Studies. 

On  April  22,  thousands  of  concerned 
high  school  and  college  students  joined 
the  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
present  administration  and  Congress  to 
fight  pollution  and  protect  our  environ- 
ment before  it  is  too  late.  These  stu- 
dents not  only  engaged  in  projects  de- 
signed to  clean  up  some  of  the  filth  pol- 
luting our  landscape,  but  also  offered 
several  worthwhile  suggestions. 

These  are  trying  days  for  the  youth 
of  this  Nation.  And  I  think  too  often 
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many  of  us  in  Government  fall  to  of- 
fer them  a  constructive  outlet  for  their 
concern.  A  National  College  of  Ecologi- 
cal and  ESivironmental  Studies  would 
provide  a  means  to  fully  educate  our 
young  people  about  the  total  problem 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  make 
significant,  constructive  contr  butlons  to- 
ward restoration  of  the  environment. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  wh  ^  our  young 
people  are  concerned  about  o  ir  environ- 
ment, because  it  is  their  gen  nation  and 
their  children  who  will  suf  er  for  the 
mistakes  we  have  made. 

The  students  chosen  to  ittend  this 
college  would  be  a  select  group  of  un- 
dergraduate science  and  engii  leering  col- 
lege students,  recognized  both  for  their 
intellect  and  dedication  to  solving  the 
monumental  problems  of  environmental 
deterioration.  The  bill  woi  Id  provide 
Federal  "seed"  money  of  $100,000  per 
year  for  5  years,  and  I  believe  that  the 
private  and  commercial  sectors  of  so- 
ciety would  provide  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  institution. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  will  schedule  learings  on 
this  Important  legislation  arii  favorably 
report  a  bill  which  the  Houfe  can  con- 
sider this  session. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  VIOLATES 
CAMBODIAN  NEUTRALITY 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  May  7. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speake  -,  tomorrow 
the  President  will  speak  to  th  e  Nation  on 
the  background  and  details  o  f  the  Amer- 
ican invasion  of  Cambodia.  I  expect  he 
will  focus  on  the  military  as  oects  of  our 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  political  implication  of  our 
action.  It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  has  invaded  a  neutral 
state  without  prior  consultation  with  its 
Government.  This  reveals  a  c^regard  for 
Cambodian  sovereignty.  It  ia  my  under- 
standing that  this  disregard  for  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  thd  Cambodian 
state  has  a  long  history.  Tne  following 
article  from  the  Cornell  Dajlly  Sun  de- 
scribes this  well : 

Thk  UKirxD  States  and  C^ 

NBtTTEAUTT 

(By  Laura  Summerd) 

The  United  States  Invasion  ol  Cambodia  Is 
a  blatant  and  Irrevocable  conftssion  of  our 
government's  lack  of  understaqdlng  and  In- 
tolerance for  Cambodian  neutrality.  Since 
Cambodia's  decision  to  adopt  i  neutral  for- 
eign policy  m  December,  195<  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  undermine  that  neutral- 
ity by  overt  and  covert  means<— first,  by  re- 
fusal to  restrain  the  actions  of  our  allies, 
Thailand  and  Vietnam,  and  second,  by  dis- 
torting the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Cambodian  people  to  s\ilt  our  own  ends  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  Vletnan^ese  war.  His- 
tory speaks  for  Itself. 

The    Elsenhower    admlnlstnition    treated 
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Cambodian  neutrality  with  hostility.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles,  who  perceived  Commu- 
nism as  an  evil  to  be  combated  everywhere 
in  Southeast  Asia,  was  suspicious  of  Cam- 
bodia's renunciation  of  the  SEATO  pact  and 
Its  persistant  criticism  of  American  interven- 
tion in  Dlem's  Vietnam  and  Sarlt's  Thailand. 
Cambodia  matched  each  threat  from  the 
West  with  a  concession  to  the  East  to  gain 
international  leverage  In  Its  struggle  to  pre- 
vent domestic  intervention. 

Dulles  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  neu- 
tral nations  were  a  danger  to  the  "free  world" 
cause  when  the  Pathet  Lao  won  the  only  free 
elections  in  Laotian  history  (1958).  One 
month  later,  the  South  Vietnamese  army  in- 
vaded a  Cambodian  province,  occupied  two 
villages,  and  moved  a  border  marker  before 
returning  to  their  own  country.  Sihanouk 
protested  directly  to  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  promised  to  counsel  moderation  to  the 
Vietnamese  but  also  warned  the  Cambodians 
not  to  use  any  weapons  provided  by  American 
aid  against  the  invaders.  One  week  later 
Cambodia  Initiated  negotiations  for  full  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  China.  Washington's 
response  was  to  begin  plans  to  remove  Siha- 
nouk from  power. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Khmer  Serel  Move- 
ment was  founded.  Presumably  supported  by 
Thailand.  South  Vietnam  and  the  American 
CIA.  this  group  of  approximately  one  thou- 
sand Cambodian  dissidents  attempted  a  "Bay 
of  Pigs"  type  invasion  In  early  1969.  Sihanouk 
was  warned  of  the  plot  by  three  foreign  am- 
bassadors! Confessions  of  the  captured  par- 
ticipants implicated  Marshall  Sarlt  of  Thai- 
land; Ngo  Trong  Hleu,  Dlem's  representative 
in  Phnom  Penh:  and  Victor  Matsui  of  the 
American  Embassy,  widely  rumored  to  be  a 
CIA  agent. 

The  Kennedy  administration  was  some- 
what more  sympathetic  to  Cambodia's  desires 
to  practice  a  true  neutrality.  But  by  1961,  the 
U.S.  was  so  committed  in  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam  that  Kennedy's  conciliatory  attitude 
toward  Cambodia  was  not  well-received  by 
our  anti-Communist  allies.  Thus,  Kennedy 
was  unable  to  promise  United  States  partici- 
pation In  an  international  conference  to 
guarantee  Cambodian  neutrality  In  urging 
Diem  to  support  such  a  conference,  Sihanouk 
said  Cambodia  would  agree  to  complete  In- 
ternational control  if  South  Vietnam  would 
agree  to  recognize  Cambodia's  present  bor- 
ders. Diem  refused. 

In  1964,  Adlal  Stevenson.  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  expressed  American 
apologies  and  regrets  for  the  damage  and 
death  caused  by  an  attack  on  a  Cambodian 
village  staged  by  a  South  Vietnamese  army 
unit  with  an  American  advisor.  Later  he 
denied  numerous  other  complaints  submitted 
by  Cambodia  dealing  with  military  raids. 

American  policy  took  a  sharp  (^ange  in 
late  1964  after  the  first  infiltration  of  a  large 
North  Vietnamese  regular  force  through 
Cambodia.  In  December.  Khmero-Amerlcan 
negotiations  In  New  Delhi  ended  abruptly 
after  one  day.  The  American  ambassador  re- 
ported be  had  made  the  American  position 
absolutely  clear.  After  further  American- 
South  Vletiuunese  violations  of  Cambodian 
territory,  Cambodia  severed  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  in  April,  1966. 
Simultaneously.  Secretary  Rusk  announced 
the  United  States  would  be  glad  to  partici- 
pate in  an  international  conference  to  guar- 
antee Cambodia's  neutrality. 

Cambodia  refused  to  participate  in  a  con- 
ference on  Its  neutrality  where  the  issue  of 
nonintervention  by  SEATO  powers  wotild  b« 
Ignored  while  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  attempted  to  cut  off  North  Viet- 
namese infiltration.  On  April  38.  1966,  Siha- 
nouk requested  that  the  SEATO  powers  make 
a  formal  declaration  that  Cambodia  was  not 
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included  in  its  "perimeter  of  intervention." 
The  request  was  ignored. 

In  contrast  to  Johnson  administration 
policy,  Nixon's  statement  on  Vietnam  in  his 
address  to  the  nation  on  May  14,  1969,  omiU 
any  reference  to  an  American  guarantee  of 
Cambodian  neutrality  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity. Significantly.  Nixon  notes  that  his  four 
month  review  of  the  war  revealed  a  "wide 
gulf  between  Washington  and  Saigon."  Was 
Cambodia  part  of  this  gulf?  His  carefully 
measured  oonunents  on  Laos  and  Cambodia 
read  as  follows: 

We  ask  only  that  North  Vietnam  withdraw 
its  forces  from  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos  into  North  Vietnam,  also  in  accordance 
with  a  timetable.  We  Include  Cambodia  and 
Laos  to  ensure  that  these  countries  would 
not  be  used  as  bases  for  a  renewed  war. 

This  language  was  echoed  by  Nixon  and 
Thieu  in  their  Joint  communique  after  the 
Midway  conference  and  by  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

This,  then,  Is  the  historical  prelude  to  in- 
vasion. 

(Note. — Laura  Summers,  a  third-year 
graduate  student  In  government,  specializes 
in  the  area  of  Southeast  Asia.) 


'BRING       US      TOGETHER":       THE 
STRATEGY  OF   POLARIZATION? 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision 
of  the  Nixon  administration  to  expand 
and  reescalate  the  war  in  Vietnam 
through  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  and 
bombings  in  North  Vietnam  has  caused 
some  of  the  deepest  dissent  and  divisive- 
neas  In  this  Nation's  history. 

In  the  face  of  this  dissent,  the  admin- 
istration has  seen  fit  to  loose  a  barrage 
of  rhetoric  further  exacerbating  the  jus- 
tifiable fears  and  frustrations  of  many 
Americans — ultimately  resulting  in  the 
tragedy  on  Monday  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Unfortimately,  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  Attorney  General  ap- 
parently were  not  touched  by  the  lives 
lost  on  the  Ohio  campus. 

The  President's  response  to  the  killings 
was  cold  and  unyielding — a  statement 
saying  that  we  should  remember  that 
dissent  which  "turns  to  violence"  invites 
tragedy. 

The  Vice  President's  response  was  con- 
tinued name  calling  and  accusations. 

And  the  Attorney  General's  response 
has  been  to  stand  behind  the  President's 
call  for  "support  of  the  right  which  ex- 
ists in  the  country  for  peaceful  dissent" 
by  denjring  the  opportunity  for  American 
citizens  to  take  advantage  of  this  right  by 
demonstrating  in  front  of  the  White 
House  in  Lafayette  Park. 

The  administration's  hard  line  on  dis- 
sent and  demonstrations  has  not  only 
caused  frustration  among  those  who  dis- 
agree with  the  Nixon  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  but  also  among  those  who  are  part 
of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Anthony  J.  Moffett  has  announced  his 
resignation  as  head  of  the  OfiQce  of  Stu- 
dents and  Youth,  a  new  office  which  was 
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established  to  create  rapport  between  the 
administration  and  this  country's  young 
people. 

His  resignation  was  a  result  of  what  he 
called,  "irresponsible  statements"  by  the 
President  regarding  student  protest.  Mr. 
Moffett  had  found  that  incidents  since 
he  had  taken  office,  "and  particularly  In 
the  last  10  days,  have  convinced  me  that 
the  advocacy  function  is  impossible  with- 
in the  Nixon  administration." 

A  May  6  letter  written  to  the  President 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hickel  also  expressed  concern  about  the 
President's  words  and  actions  towards 
the  young.  In  his  letter,  the  Secretary 
said: 

I  believe  this  administration  finds  Itself, 
today,  embracing  a  philosophy  which  appears 
to  lack  appropriate  concern  for  the  attitude 
of  a  great  mass  of  Americans — our  yoimg 
people. 

Addressed  either  politically  or  philosophi- 
cally. I  believe  we  are  In  errcw  if  we  set  out 
consciously  to  alienate  those  who  could  be 
our  friends. 

About  200  years  ago  there  was  emerging 
a  great  nation  In  the  British  empire,  and  it 
found  itself  with  a  colony  in  violent  protest 
by  its  youth — such  men  as  Patrick  Henry, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  to 
name  a  few.  Their  protests  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
and  finally  led  to  war.  The  outcome  is  his- 
tory. My  point  is.  If  we  read.  It  clearly  shows 
that  youth  in  Its  protest  must  be  heard. 

If  the  administration  is  unwilling  to 
listen  to  those  outside  its  ranks,  then  let 
it  heed  the  words  of  those  within — such 
as  Secretary  Hickel.  For  while  the  Presi- 
dent campaigned  on  a  policy  of  bringing 
the  American  people  together,  some  high 
administration  officials  are  tearing  our 
Nation  apart  with  talk  that  caters  to 
fear,  ignorance,  repression,  and  violent 
resentment. 

If  there  is  not  a  change  in  this  repres- 
sive and  divisive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  then  the  damage  will 
be  irreparable. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  Tom 
Wicker's  "In  the  Nation"  column  from 
today's  New  York  Times.  Entitled,  "The 
Dead  at  Kent  State,"  it  expresses  the 
concern  of  many  of  us  that  the  admin- 
istration is  taking  the  Nation  down  the 
road  to  increasingly  dangerous  polariza- 
tion. 

The  item  follows: 
In  the  Nation:  The  Dead  at  Kent  State 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington. — It  was  obtuse  and  heart- 
less for  President  Nixon  to  say  of  the  dead 
at  Kent  State  only  that  "when  dissent  turns 
to  violence  it  Invites  tragedy."  It  was  In- 
decent for  Spiro  Agnew  to  call  this  awful 
event  "predictable  and  avoidable."  then  to  go 
on  with  one  of  his  standard  denunciations 
of  students,  as  if  he  and  the  President, 
pledged  as  they  are  to  "bring  us  together," 
had  not  instead  done  as  much  as  anyone  to 
drive  us  Into  confilct.  No  one  has  less  right 
than  they  to  "murder  the  mankind"  of  these 
senseless  deaths  with  "grave  truths"  about 
violence  and  dissent. 

Mr.  Agnew 's  sustained  and  inflammatory 
assault  on  some  yoting  Americans  could  have 
had  no  other  purpose,  and  no  other  result, 
than  to  set  generation  against  generation 
and  class  against  class  for  the  calculated 
political  purposes  of  the  Nixon  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon.  Mr.  NUon's  blvirted  condemnation  of 
"bums"  on  the  campus  Is  all  the  more  culp- 
able for  apparently  having  been  spontaneous 
and  from  the  heart,  a  true  revelation  of  his 
inmost  feelings. 

But  there  is  more  to  It  than  the  spirit  of 
fear  and  vengeance  and  repression — that 
spirit  exemplified  by  the  use  on  a  tense 
college  campus  of  tired  and  frightened  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  with  live  rounds  in  their 
weapons  and  discretionary  orders  to  return 
fire. 

Even  this  piece  of  Insanity  might  not 
have  left  the  dead  at  Kent  State  had  it  not 
been  for  Mr.  Nixon's  monumental  blunder 
in  reversing  the  whole  course  of  what  he 
had  said  was  his  Vietnamese  policy  with 
the  mvaslon  of  Cambodia  and  the  reopening 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  That  is 
real  violence.  And  any  President  less 
swayed  by  generals,  less  awed  by  the  myopic 
political  hardUne  of  John  Mitchell,  less 
fixed  In  the  outdated  attitudes  of  cold  war 
days,  could  not  have  failed  to  have  fore- 
seen that  re-escalation  would  set  off  an 
explosion  of  anger  and  despair  and  bitter- 
ness—hence violence  and  countervloleiice, 
rebellion  and  repression. 

what  has  been  gained? 
It  may  be  argued  by  those  politicians  and 
commentators  as  concerned  as  Mr.  Nixon 
about  manhood,  humiliation  and  American 
vanity  that,  even  had  he  known  his  people 
weU  enough  to  expect  the  reaction  he  Is 
getting,  he  still  would  have  had  no  choice 
but  to  act  in  the  national  interest,  as  he 
saw  It  But  none  will  be  able  to  explain 
what  interest  Is  worth  having  pushed  so 
many  of  the  educated  and  concerned  of  a 
whole  generation  Into  hatred  and  mlstnist 
of  their  own  Government;  and  who  can  say 
how  the  future  can  be  protected  abroad  If 
a  nation  must  club  and  shoot  its  children 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  campus? 

What,  In  fact,  has  re-escalation  gained 
us?  A  chilly  diplomatic  reaction,  for  one 
thing,  including  quite  possible  a  setback  to 
the  nuclear  arms  Umltatlon  talks.  For  an- 
other, the  most  severe  Congressional  reac- 
tion in  decades  against  the  exercise  of  Presi- 
dential powers. 

The  Administration  Itself  is  divided  and 
wounded  at  the  top,  with  Mr.  Nixon— like 
Lyndon  Johnson  only  two  years  ago— sud- 
denly unable  or  unwlUlng  to  travel  among 
his  own  people.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
Is  shown  either  to  know  little  of  what  Is 
happening  or  to  have  minimal  poUcy  in- 
fluence; Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  was  ap- 
parently overruled  and— worse— uninformed 
about  what  his  own  bombers  were  doing.  Is 
It  an  accident  that  these  two.  with  Robert 
Pinch  among  the  ablest  men  In  the  Admin- 
istration, now  Join  Mr.  Finch  In  the  kind 
of  public  embarrassment  to  which  he  has 
had  to  become  inured? 

On  the  battlefield  Itself,  no  supreme  Com- 
munist headquarters  has  been  found,  al- 
though Its  presence  had  been  advertised  as 
if  it  were  Hitler's  bunker.  In  fact,  not  many 
Communist  troops  of  any  kind  have  been 
found,  according  to  reporters  on  the  scene, 
although  captured  rice  tonnage  amounts 
daily  and  the  body  count  Is  predictably  In- 
flated. Destruction  Is  wholesale,  of  course,  but 
mostly  of  Cambodian  towns  and  farms,  not 
of  Vletcong  or  North  Vietnamese  soldlerv. 

BEGGING    THK    QUESTION 

To  cap  this  futility  with  absurdity,  Mr. 
Nixon  now  pledges  to  let  the  Invaders  go  no 
further  into  Cambodia  than  eighteen  miles 
from  the  border,  a  gviarantee  which  If  hon- 
ored makes  the  rest  of  that  sizable  country 
a  real  sanctuary  easily  reached;  and  he  fur- 
ther promises  to  pull  the  troops  out  within 
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eight  weeks,  a  period  that  probably  can  be 
survived  by  an  enemy  that  has  been  fighting 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  These  public  re- 
strictions beg  the  question  what  the  In- 
vasion can  accomplish. 

Whatever  the  answer,  the  dead  at  Kent 
State  are  far  too  high  a  price  for  It.  Like 
the  dead  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  they  can 
be  bviried;  but  somehow  the  nation  has  to 
go  on  living  with  Itself.  Mr.  Hlckel's  cou- 
rageous letter  to  the  President  shows  that 
even  within  the  Administration,  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Mr.  Agnew  have  only  made  that  harder 
to  do. 


CALIFORNIA  MARINE  SANCTUARY 
ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUTOaKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  tragedy 
caused  by  oil  spills  to  our  beaches,  to 
our  sea  life,  and  to  our  water  fowl.  Steps 
have  been  taken  by  both  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  to  protect  the 
local  environment,  but  further  steps  are 
needed. 

The  State  of  California  has  created 
seven  marine  sanctuaries  where  the 
granting  of  leases  for  petroleum  develop- 
ment has  been  banned.  They  account 
for  almost  a  fourth  of  the  entire  Cali- 
fornia coastline.  They  prohibit  oil  drill- 
ing on  an  estimated  half  of  the  tide 
lands  suspected  or  known  to  contain  oil 
deposits. 

Our  Federal  policy  must  be  to  support 
State  laws  that  protect  our  environment, 
for  without  Federal  conformity,  State 
laws  may  be  useless.  The  tragedy  that 
occurred  in  Santa  Barbara  last  year  Il- 
lustrates the  need  for  Federal  conform- 
ity, for  It  did  the  i)eople  of  California 
little  good  to  set  aside  the  State  sanc- 
tuary when  just  beyond  it,  the  Federal 
Government  proceeded  to  grant  leases 
for  petroleum  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  which  will  prohibit  further 
leasing  for  the  extraction  of  oil  and  gas 
In  those  portions  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  which  are  seaward  of  the 
California  marine  sanctuaries. 

Presently,  only  the  Santa  Barbara 
sanctuary  has  seaward  leasing  opera- 
tions. This  bill  will  not  affect  these  op- 
erations, nor  does  it  terminate  any  ex- 
isting lease,  nor  the  right  to  drill  under 
any  existing  lease. 

This  bill  restricts  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  leases 
for  oil  and  gas  extraction  which  are  sea- 
ward of  the  areas  which  California  seeks 
to  protect  by  establishing  sanctuaries 
within  its  own^Jurisdiction. 

The  California  coastline  is  both  a 
State  and  a  national  treasure.  It  is 
threatened  by  the  development  of  Its 
oil  resources,  and  until  we  can  extract 
oil  in  a  safe  maimer,  I  believe  the  leg- 
islation I  introduce  today  is  vitally 
needed. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SENATE— Monday,  May  11,  1970 


May  11,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  fiiuJisT  F. 
HoLLiNcs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Almighty  God,  who  has  liade  and 
preserved  us  a  nation,  above  the  turmoil 
and  turbulence  of  the  world  without,  we 
pause  in  this  Chamber  to  acltnowledge 
that  Thou  art  God  forever  andjever.  Our 
fathers  trusted  in  Thee  and  I  were  not 
confounded.  In  days  heavy  i^th  crisis 
be  to  us  our  shield,  our  strefigth,  and 
our  guide. 

Open  our  eyes  to  the  vlsloti  of  Thy 
coming  kingdom  of  justice  aJid  right- 
eousness among  all  men  and  hations. 

O  Lord,  bless  Thy  servants  iii  the  min- 
istry of  public  affairs  who  s^rve  Thee 
In  this  Chamber.  Give  them  q^iet  minds 
and  hearts  that  they  may  |iear  Thy 
voice.  Help  them  to  know  who!  to  apeak, 
when  to  be  silent,  when  to  pray,  when 
to  work,  and  when  to  rest.  Qive  them 
grace  to  contend  without  beinjg  conten- 
tious: to  disagree  without  being  dis- 
agree«ible.  Give  than  strength  to  oppose 
the  wnaig  and  to  uphold  the  tight.  And 
when  the  evening  comes  mayjthey  have 
a  good  conscience  and  a  soul  at  peace 
with  Thee  and  with  one  another. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray 


Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING  r    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPOI^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  read  a  communication  to  the 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  foUow- 

ing  letter: 

VS.  Sknatx| 

P«X8IDXNT    PHO    TSl<i>0>K. 

Wiuhrngtcm.  D.C.,  Mavlll.  1970. 
To  the  Senate:  I 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  tlie  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  Eauxsr  P.  Holuno*.  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  dtirlng  ay  abeence. 

Richard  B.  RvaSKix, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.   HOLLINGS  thereupon   took   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


A  COM- 
DURING 
AND 


EXE3CDTIVE    REPORT    OF 
MTTTEE       SUBMITTED 
ADJOURNMENT— SEP  ARAjPE 
INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS    (EXjECUTTVE 
REPT.  NO.  91-18) 

Under  the  authority  of  the  o^er  of  the 
Senate  of  May  7.  1970,  Mr.  Eastlawd, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
May  9,  1970,  submitted  an  exacutive  re- 
port on  the  nomination  of  ,  Harry  A. 
Blackmim.  of  Itdmesota,  to  b^an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  pourt,  to- 
gether with  the  separate  vievk  of  Sen- 
ators Bath,  Grutin,  Hart,  Kennedy, 
and  Ttdings,  and  the  individusd  views 


of  Senators  Hart,  Bayh,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  and  Mathias,  which  report  was 
printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 

On  May  6.  1970: 

S.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Hip: 
and 

S.  230e.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estato- 
llahment  of  an  international  quarantine  sta- 
tion and  to  permit  the  entry  therein  of  ani- 
mals from  any  country  and  the  subsequent 
movement  of  such  animals  Into  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  Im- 
proving Uveetock  breeds,  and  for  other  p\xi- 
poses. 

On  May  7,  1970: 

S.  533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Rogerson  Marmor, 

S.  1177.  An  act  to  authorize  the  documen- 
tation of  the  vessel  West  Wind  as  a  vessel 
of  the  tJnlted  States  with  coastwise  privi- 
leges: and 

S.  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora  S. 
Vlllaruel. 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COFFEE  AGREEMENT,  1968— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  my  1969  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreements,  1968. 

This  treaty,  which  continues  in  modi- 
fled  form  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, 1962,  embodies  the  oft-stated 
concern  of  the  United  States  that  the 
developing  countries  dependent  on  the 
export  of  primary  commodities  be  able 
to  achieve  the  stability  in  foreign  ex- 
change income  essential  for  economic 
growth.  The  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, which  involves  the  most  important 
agricultural  expert  of  the  less  developed 
world,  has  evolved  into  an  effective 
mechanism  for  influencing  coffee  prices 
toward  levels  which  are  equitable  for 
producers  and  reasonable  for  consumers. 
While  the  Agreement  is  not  designed  to 
eliminate  reasonable  price  fluctuations, 
it  has  been  successful  in  1969  as  in  the 
previous  years  of  its  existence  in  moder- 
ating price  movements  and  preventing 
prices  from  reaching  levels  disastrously 
low  for  exporting  coimtries  or  unaccept- 
ably  high  to  the  importing  countries. 

I  am  encoursiged  also  by  the  progress 
which  the  Agreement  has  made  in 
achieving  long-term  market  equilibrium 


through  the  setting  of  production  gocils 
for  the  coffee  year  1972-73  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Coffee  Diversification 
Fund  designed  to  bring  the  suM>ly  of 
coffee  in  line  with  demand.  I  hope  that 
negotiations  for  United  States  partici- 
pation in  this  Fund  soon  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

Agreement  with  Brazil  was  reached 
April  30,  1969,  on  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment regarding  the  export  of  soluble 
coffee  from  that  country  to  the  United 
States.  Consultations  toward  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  this  problem  are  cur- 
rently under  way. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WnrrE  House,  Mav  11,  1970. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hollincs) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  n(»nlnation  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Parfltt.  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OP  OHIO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  passage  of  various  bills  which 
the  Joint  leadership  intends  to  call  up 
at  this  time,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Younc)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
f>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, May  7,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


May  11,  1970 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  statements  to 
3  minutes  in  relation  to  routine  morning 
business,  which  will  be  conducted  after 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  bills  on  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  order  No.  845,  and  the 
rest  of  the  calendar,  exclusive  of  order 

No.  848.  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 
EXTENSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5554)  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  •$125,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$120,000,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  ,  . 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed.  .^     ^  ^     . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-842) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COST 

The  bill  does  not  Increase  the  current  ap- 
propriation authorization  of  $120  mUUon  an- 
nually; $104  mllUon  was  appropriated  for  this 
program  for  fiscal  1970. 

BACKCROtTND 

Since  1954,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  operated  a  special  milk  program  designed 
to  encourage  increased  milk  consumption  by 
children.  The  program  also  helpe  maintain  a 
healthy  fluid  milk  dairy  economy  by  expand- 
ing the  market  for  fluid  milk. 

From  fiscal  year  1956  through  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  program  was  financed  through  ad- 
vances from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  (PubUc 
Law  87-128).  approved  August  8.  1961,  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  for  the  program 
and  extended  It  through  June  30,  1967.  The 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  Incorporated  the 
special  milk  program  and  extended  It  through 
fiscal  year  1970. 


In  1954.  only  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under  were  eligible  for  par- 
ticlpaUon  in  the  program;  since  that  time, 
the  program  has  been  expanded  to  include 
nonprofit  child  care  Institutions  such  as 
nursery  schools,  summer  camps,  and  settle- 
ment houses.  Generally  speaking,  any  insti- 
tution which  has  been  declared  tax  exempt 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  eligible 
for  the  program. 

Nationally,  the  special  milk  program  Is 
administered  by  the  Child  Nutrition  Division, 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service,  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  under  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1986. 
Locally,  the  program  Is  administered  in  aU 
public  schools  within  a  State  by  the  State 
educational  agency.  In  many  States,  this 
same  agency  also  administers  the  program  in 
nonprofit  private  schooU  and  child  care  In- 
stitutions. A  number  of  States  are  prohibited 
by  State  statutes  from  administering  the 
program  In  eligible  nonprofit  private  schools 
and  institutions.  In  such  States  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  administers  the  pro- 
gram directly  through  agreements  with  these 
schools  and  institutions.  The  Pood  and  Nu- 
trition Service  also  administers  the  program 
in  outlets  for  which  no  State  agency  has  as- 
sumed administrative  responslblUty. 

Through  fiscal  year  1967,  based  upon  avail- 
able funds  and  prior  year  participation,  let- 
ters of  credit  were  issude  to  each  State 
agency  authorizing  funds  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  These  letters  were  later  revised  to 
authorize  additional  funds  as  needed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  order  to  keep 
expenditures  within  the  amounts  available, 
reimbursements  to  participating  outlets 
were  discounted  through  January  31,  1967. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1968,  available 
funds  were  apportioned  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  payments  nutde  to  schools 
and  child  care  institutions  for  program  re- 
imbursement during  the  preceding  year.  Each 
State  agency  is  advised  of  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  it  for  program  reimburse- 
ment during  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

The  letter  of  credit  procedure,  established 
In  1965.  permits  State  agencies  to  obtain 
funds  to  pay  claims  on  hand  by  filing  ap- 
propriate documents,  through  normal  bank- 
ing channels,  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
This  assures  that  funds  will  be  available  to 
the  States  for  prompt  payment  of  claims,  and 
insures  that  Federal  funds  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury  only  as  needed  by  the 
States  for  payment  of  claims.  No  Federal 
funds  are  used  by  the  State  agencies  for 
administering  this  program  in  the  States. 
Prom  fiscal  years  1965  to  1969.  the  num- 
ber of  outlets  participating  in  the  program 
has  more  than  doubled  and  the  number  of 
half  pints  served  has  increased  more  than 
six  times. 

During  the  first  year  of  program  operation, 
41,094  schools  served  approximately  449.8 
million  half  pints  of  milk. 

In  fiscal  1969,  99,085  schools  and  child 
care  institutions  served  an  estimated  2.903.9 
mllUon  half  pints  of  milk.  Of  these,  90.272 
were  schools  and  8,813  child  care  institutions. 


Number 

of 

ouUite 

ptrtici- 

Fiscal  yeir  pating 


Number 
Half-  o( 
pints  children 
reim-  partici- 
bursad  pating 
(mil-  (mil- 
lions) lions)  > 


Total  reim- 
bursement 
payments 


1964           ..  91.890  2,929.0 

1965...;....  92.005  2.966.8 

1966  97,437  3,059.1 

1967"  95,139  3.027.2 

1968  94,422  3,035.7 

1969 99,085  2,903.9 

1970fe$ti-  ^  ,^ 

mate) 99,100 


16.3 
16.5 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 


$99, 156, 543 
97. 268, 651 
96.025.736 
98,  772, 872 
101,936.228 
102.048,078 


3  000.0  17.0       103,314.000 


PROGRAM  STATISTICS  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 


Number 

Halt-  ol 

Number         pints  children 

o(         reim-  parttd- 

ovtiets       burssd  pating        Total  reim- 

partici-         (mil-  (mil-          bursement 

Hscalyear           pating         lions)  lions)'           payments 


1955  41,094  449.8 

1956:-'....  62,266  1.394.2 

1«7           ..  71,239  1.752.7 

195«"        ...  76,478  1,918.2 

19a: 81,587  2.176.2 

1960           ..  83.922  2.384.7 

961 86.494  2,476.7 

1962           .-  88.188  2.631.0 

9S3 90.486  2.765.6 


2.5 

7.7 
9.7 

ia7 

12.1 
13.2 
13.8 
14.6 
IS.  4 


$17,220,281 
45. 842, 194 
60.411,200 
66, 290. 970 
74,  223, 939 
80. 277, 086 
84,008,164 
88,713,265 
93,347,46$ 


I  Estimated  on  basis  of  180  school  days  per  year. 
Nutritionists  have  long  contended  that 
children  of  school  age  need  a  minimum  of  1 
quart  of  milk  per  day  to  insure  sufficient 
calcliim  mtake.  Available  statUtics  clearly 
demonstrate  that  these  needs  are  not  fulfilled 
especiaUy  with  respect  to  children  of  low- 
income  areas.  The  special  milk  program  has 
made  good  inroads  toward  correcting  this  de- 
ficiency. As  early  as  1960  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  revealed 

that: 

The  effect  of  the  special  milk  program  on 
consumption  was  especially  pronounced  in 
low-income  areas.  In  these  low-Income  areas 
per  capita  intake  of  whole  milk  during  the 
survey  period  averaged  nearly  4  ounces  more 
for  children  attending  special  milk  program 
schools  than  for  those  attending  other 
schools.  The  4-ounce  average  represented 
rural  and  urban  areas  combined;  the  differ- 
ence between  low-Income  urban  schools  un- 
der the  special  milk  program  and  those  not 
under  the  program  was  even  larger.  The  Im- 
pact of  the  special  milk  program  was  smaUer 
in  schools  serving  medium-income  areas. 
Children  In  high-Income  areas  drank  milk 
at  about  the  same  rate  whether  or  not  their 
schools  participated  In  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram Also,  children  from  high-Income  areas 
attending  special  milk  program  schools  dr^ik 
nearly  one-fifth  again  as  much  milk,  and 
those  attending  other  schools  drank  almost 
half  again  as  much  as  children  from  low- 
Income  areas.  ..  ..».. 
Progress  continues  to  be  made  under  the 
special  milk  program— since  1960  the  number 
of  students  served  has  Increased  by  one- third, 
from  13  to  17  mlUlon,  and  the  number  of 
participating  outlets  has  been  Increased  by 

nearly  16  percent.  

The  above  conclusions  are  fvirther  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that,  m  many  Instances,  the 
only  whole  fluid  milk  which  many  of  our 
school-age  children  receive  Is  through  the 
special  mlUc  program. 

The  special  milk  program  has  had  the  dual 
effect  of  encouraging  Increased  consumption 
of  milk  by  17  mlUlon  children  as  a  nutri- 
tional measure  and  reducing  purchases  of 
dairy  products  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Historically,  dairy  commodity 
programs  under  CCC  have  diverted  between 
4  and  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  milk  p<ro- 
duction,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  elimi- 
nating the  appropriation  necessary  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  special  milk  program  In  the 
interest  of  economy  Is  a  specious  contention. 
No  imported  milk  or  milk  producU  are 
utilized  in  this  program.  ^  .  »h,. 

The  volume  of  milk  consumed  iinder  the 
program  In  1969  amoimted  to  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  total  nonfarm  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  This  was  In  addition  to  more  than 
3  3  blUlon  half  pints  used  In  national  school 
lunch  program  type  A  lunches;  i.e.,  lui:^?^ 
which  include  a  serving  of  milk  and  which 
meet  certain  other  nutritional  requlrementa. 
Each  of  the  60  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  currenUy  participating  in  toe 
program.  The  foUowlng  table  reports  by 
State  the  number  of  outiets  participating, 
number  of  half  pints  reimbursed,  and  obliga- 
tions for  1968  and  1969 : 
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NUMBER  OF  PARTIC  PATING  OUTLETS  HALF-PINTS  REIMBURSED,  AND  OBLIGATIONS  BY  STATE-FISCAL  YEARS  1968  AND  1969 


Number  of  outitt 

l>artici|Mtin( 


Slal* 


1968 


1«9 


AUbtmi 1.552 

Alaska 17 

Anzona 675 

Arkansas 1.031 

Califoffiia 8.(BS 

Cdwado 1.204 

Connactwit 1.394 

Delaware 242 

Otstrict  ol  Columbia 233 

Flofida 1.7M 

G*>Hi« 1.893 

Hawaii 274 

Idaho MO 

lllinob 4.854 

Indiana 2.593 

Iowa 2.185 

Kansas 1.857 

lUntucliy 1.309 

Louisiana 1,319 

Maine 955 

Maryland 1-468 

MassKhusstts 2.994 

Michipn 4,462 

Minn««>ta. 2.517 

Mississippi l.»8 

Minouri. 2,897 


Maij  11,  1970 


Estimated  numbtr 

halt  pints  milk 

reimbursed 

(millnns) 


1968 


1969 


1,6  10 

10 

7  6 

1,C'0 

8.21) 

1,310 

1.4« 

214 

216 

2,(iO 

1,SI3 

37 

!« 

4.1)2 

2.M9 

2.U2 

l.iM 

1,(34 

i.:95 

!95 

1.!  14 
3.185 
4.  75 
2,;  16 

i.:u 

2,!  39 


47.1 

1.4 

15.4 

28.7 

292.5 

26.9 

55.8 

10.3 

15.7 

66.5 

39.6 

5. 

6. 

246. 

81. 

49. 

J3. 

47.1 

18.7 

14.9 

67.6 

109.4 

168.1 

74.3 

37.0 

62.5 


509 

1.4 

15.2 

28.8 

283.8 

25.9 

55.1 

10.7 

15.0 

69.2 

39.5 

4.5 

6.0 

191.4 

81.7 

47.9 

32.2 

50.7 

19.8 

14.6 

69.5 

106.2 

160.9 

68.6 

38.8 

64.8 


Obligation) 

(thousands] 

1968 

1969 

}1.603 

{1.898 

29 

29 

462 

414 

1.104 

1.113 

9,276 

8,982 

941 

944 

1.698 

1,766 

363 

3S4 

581 

615 

1,994 

1.967 

1,570 

1,683 

199 

157 

191 

188 

6.638 

6.655 

2,908 

2.951 

1.851 

1,808 

1.167 

1,097 

1.831 

2.0O0 

685 

705 

505 

506 

2,233 

2,441 

3,567 

3.518 

5.692 

5.076 

2.659 

2.698 

1.364 

1.393 

2.310 

2.388 

Number  ot  outlets 
participating 


Estimated  number 

halt  pints  milk 

reimbursed 

(millions) 


Obligations 
(thousands) 


Stale 


1968 


1969 


1968 


1969 


1968 


1969 


Montana JM 

Nebraska gf 

Ne»ada HI 

NewHampshirs 559 

New  Jersey 2.622 

New  Mexico 713 

New  York 6,369 

North  CaroUna 1.786 

North  OakoU 535 

Ohio 5,170 

OkUhoma 1.521 

Oregon 1.342 

Pennsylvania 5. 8« 

Rhode  Island 370 

South  Carolina 1.225 

South  DakoU 511 

Tennessee 1.972 

Teus 3.426 

Utoh » 

Vermont « 

Virginia j.Ml 

Washington 1.811 

WestVirginia ».2w 

Wisconsin S.JfS 

Wyoming '1' 

Total 94.422 


446 

1,078 
219 
583 

2.712 

749 
6,797 
2.266 

557 
4.995 
1,466 
1,369 
5,698 

388 
1,290 

429 
1,851 
4,166 

613 

524 
2.031 
1.860 
1.212 
3,419 

225 


6.3 

17.9 

5.5 

15.5 

119.3 
28.9 

269.6 
81.1 
11.2 

198.5 
32.4 
21.7 

156.6 
15.1 
18.4 
11.4 
52.7 

107.2 
10  5 
7.7 
54.8 
44.0 
16.9 

106.1 
3.5 


6.1 

$202 

17.3 

638 

5.7 

152 

15.6 

5a« 

112.1 

3,902 

26.6 

754 

261.0 

9.395 

83.5 

3,758 

9.7 

392 

198.4 

6.557 

36.8 

1,045 

20.8 

647 

129.4 

5.271 

13,9 

1   425 

18.2 

f  632 
b368 

10  3 

45.0 

1,829 

115.2 

3,732 

9.5 

358 

7.5 

252 

44.3 

1,828 

4i4 

1.507 

16.2 

618 

102.6 

3,627 

2.7 

>  118 

$204 
L  639 
r  150 

530 
3.761 

728 
9,250 
3,543 

357 
6.653 
1,118 

614 
5.058 
k508 
'641 
U  362 
i:928 
4,121 
>  341 
»  266 
1.984 
1.445 

668 
3.684 

119 


99.085   3,035.7   2,903.9   101.996   102.048 


PRODUCTION  RESEARCH  UNDER 
MARKETTING  AGREEMEKT  AND 
ORDER  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  14810)  to  amend  section  602 
(3)  and  section  608(6)  (I)  ofjthe  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreememt  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  pro- 
duction research  under  marketing  agree- 
ment and  order  programs.  Which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  3.  afte^  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "Agricultunil  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937.  ai  amended 
(7  use.  674;  50  Stat.  249V  fcmd  Insert 
"Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  off  1937  and 
subsequent  legislation  (7  U.Sf:.  601;  48 
Stat.  31) ";  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "Sec- 
tion", strike  out  "602(3)"  an*  Insert  "2 
(3) ";  on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3.  strike  out  "608c(6)  (I) "  anci  insert  "8c 
(6)  (I)":  in  line  5.  after  the  Wd  "sec- 
tion" strike  out  '6080(6)"  anil  insert  "8c 
(6)";  and  in  line  11.  after  the  word  "sec- 
ond", strike  out  "provision  md  insert 
"proviso". 

The  amendments  were  agrejed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  r^ad  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  thlrq  time,  and 


The  title  was  amended  so  45  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  2(3)  and  sec- 
tion 8c(6)  (I)  of  the  AgricultutTil  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  so 
as  to  authorize  production  research  un- 


agreement 


and    order 


der    mAi^eting 
programs."    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
(No.  91-843).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^e  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


printed  in 
the  report 


SHOKT  EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  authorize  Inclxwlon  In 
marketing  orders  for  commodities  other  than 
mlllc  of  provisions  for  production  research 
supported  by  handler  assessments.  It  wotild 
also  make  such  research,  and  marketing  re- 
search and  development  projects  as  now  au- 
thorized by  the  act,  a  purpose  of  the  act. 
This  would  permit  Initiation  and  continua- 
tion of  such  research  and  development  proj- 
ects when  prices  were  above  parity. 
coMMrrrss  amxndmxnts 

The  committee  amendments  make  ptirely 
technical  changes  to  correct  the  citations  of 
the  act  and  provisions  being  amended. 

DXVKL.OPMSNTAX.  VIXWS,  BACKGROUND,  COST,  AND 
rUBTHM   EXPLANATION 

The  bill  la  further  explained  In  the  follow- 
ing report  favoring  enactment  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Department  es- 
timates the  cost  of  an  order  amendment  pro- 
ceeding at  $7,500,  and  the  annual  cost  of 
administering  an  order  at  $25,000.  A  Ust  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  orders  now 
in  eSect  Is  also  attached. 

Depaetment  of  Acricttltuee, 

OmCE    OP   THE    SBCBrrAXT, 

Waahfngton,  July  28.  1969. 
Hon.  W.  R.  POACE, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 

Dear  Me.  Chaieman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  May  14,  1969,  for  a  report 
on  Hit.  8536,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1037.  as 
amended.  The  effect  of  this  bill  la  to  au- 
thorize research  relating  to  the  production 
of  commodities  essentially  on  the  same  basis 
that  authority  for  marketing  research  la 
now  provided  for  in  608(c)  (I)  of  the  Act.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  would  clarify  the 
authority  contained  in  section  602(3) ,  to  reg- 
ulate in  above-parity  situations,  to  assiire 
that  It  applies  to  the  initiation  as  well  as 
continuation  of  marketing  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  as  authorized  In  section 
608c (6)  (I),  and  would  apply  to  production 
research  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Department  favors  enactment  of  HJl. 
8530. 


GUAM  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICB8 

The  bill  (S.  2991)  to  extend  the  act 
establishing  Federal  agricultiu^  serv- 
ices in  Guam,  was  considered,  ordered  to 


be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2991 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  to  establish  Federal  agri- 
cultural services  to  Quam,  Public  Law  88- 
584.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "five  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and 
inserting  "June  30, 1975". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-844),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  bUl  extends  through  June  30.  1975. 
Public  Law  8a-584,  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  maintain  an 
agricultural  program  In  Guam  until  Sep- 
tember 7.  1969.  Public  Law  88-584  limits  the 
number  of  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  stationed  on  Guam  to  carry  out 
the  program  to  not  more  than  three  at  any 
one  time.  Public  Law  88-584  lUnlts  appro- 
priations for  the  program  to  not  more  than 
$60,000  for  any  year. 

At  present  one  Federal  extension  specialist 
Is  stationed  on  Guam  under  an  agreement 
ending  June  30.  1070.  Slnoe  expiration  of 
Public  Law  88-684.  the  Department  depends, 
as  authority  for  his  services  to  Guam,  on 
the  foUowlng  rather  general  language  of 
section  3(d)  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act: 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  shall  receive 
such  additional  amounts  aa  Congress  shall 
determine  for  administration,  technical,  and 
other  services  and  for  coordinating  the  ex- 
tension work  of  the  Department  and  the 
several  States,  Territories,  and  possessions. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  provide  clear 
authority  for  continuation  of  thla  extension 
work  In  Guam  and  would  authorize  addi- 
tional programs  to  be  made  avaUable  In 
Guam  If  that  is  desirable. 

Enactment  of  S.  1148,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  April  15,  1970,  would  au- 
thorize Extension  and  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service  activities,  but  would  not  pro- 
vide for  other  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams In  Gtiam  aa  wo\ild  8.  2001. 
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IMPROVEMENT  AND  CLARIFICA- 
TION  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS  APFBCT- 
ING  THE  COAST  GUARD 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  13816)  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  amendments. 
on  page  4.  line  21.  after  "(b,)"  strike 
out  "and  (c)"  and  Insert  "(c)  and  (e)"; 
on  page  5.  line  11,  after  the  word  "in", 
strike  out  "which  event  he  is  authorized 
to  exceed  the  authorized  average."  and 
insert  "some  aresis,  in  which  event  he 
is  authorized  to  reallocate  existing  funds 
to  high-cost  areas  so  that  rental  expend- 
itures in  such  areas  exceed  the  average 
authorized  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense."; on  page  6,  after  line  14,  insert: 
"  '(e)  The  authority  provided  in  sub- 
sections (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  of  tliis  section 
shall  expire  on  June  30,  1972'.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc;  and  also 
send  an  additional  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc  and,  the  clerk  will  state  the  ad- 
ditional amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6,  line 
14  delete  the  quotation  mark  following 
the  word  "dependents." 

The  A(7nNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  tm  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-847),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     or     THE     BOX 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make  a  niun- 
ber  of  revisions  In  title  14,  title  10,  and  title 
37  of  the  United  States  CXxle  for  the  better 
operation  of  the  Coast  Guard.  All  but  a  few 
of  the  revisions  have  the  effect  of  alining  the 
law  pertaining  to  the  Coast  Guard  more 
closely  with  existing  provisions  applicable  to 
the  other  Armed  Forces. 

Several  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relate 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acadwny  at  New 
London,  Conn.  The  authorized  celling  of 
cadets  who  may  be  appointed  annually  to  the 
Academy  Is  increased  from  400  to  600.  An 
examination  of  the  various  areas  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  ranging  from 
oceanographlc  research  to  the  support  of  the 
country's  efforts  In  Southeast  Asia,  suggests 
the  need  for  a  gradual  expansion  in  the  num- 
ber of  Coast  Guard  officers.  The  conunlttee 
antlciptates  that  the  expansion  will  be  at  a 
rate  of  approximately  25  to  30  cadets  pw  year 
and  that  the  full  level  authorized  will  not  be 
reached  before  1080. 

Also  in  connection  with  the  Academy,  the 
blU  provides  authority  to  order  a  cadet  to 
active  duty  as  a  member  of  the  C^ast  Guard 
Reserve  In  an  appropriate  enlisted  grade  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  4  years,  if  he  doee 
not  complete  his  course  or  refuses  to  accept 
a  commission.  Thla  change  is  desirable  to 
give  the  Coast  Guard  a  means  of  protecting 


its  investment  In  a  cadet  who  chooaee  not  to 
fulfUl  the  obUgatlons  he  haa  undertaken  m 
connection  with  his  attendance  at  the  Acad- 
emy, and  parallels  similar  authority  granted 
the  other  Armed  Forces.  This  authority  Is  to 
protect  the  Government's  Investment  and  la 
not  Intended  to  be  punitive  In  nature. 

In  that  regard,  the  Coast  Guard  has  ex- 
pressed Its  Intention  not  to  require  enlisted 
service  of  cadets  separated  before  their  third 
academic  year,  or  for  demonstrated  unsult- 
abillty,  xmfltness  or  physical  dlsquAllflcation. 
The  authority  contained  in  the  bill  to  per- 
mit permanent  commissioned  teaching  staff 
to  remain  until  age  64  conforms  to  existing 
authority  In  the  other  armed  service  acad- 
emies. 

The  bUl  also  would  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  ensigns  to  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
after  12  months'  active  service,  which  is  a 
practice  similar  to  that  In  the  Navy.  Another 
change  would  remove  Reserve  crfHcers  assigned 
to  the  Selective  Service  System  from  the 
active  duty  promotion  list,  which  will  afford 
those  officers  opportunity  for  a  promotion  In 
accordance  with  their  assigned  duties.  In 
addlUon,  recaU  of  retired  regular  officers  with 
their  consent  Is  authorized. 

The  bill  also  makes  certain  changes  with 
respect  to  the  services  provided  depend«!nts. 
For  example,  the  increased  activity  of  the 
Coast  Guard  has  aggravated  the  problem  of 
providing  proper  education  faclUtles  for  de- 
pendent schoolchildren.  In  many  cases,  hous- 
ing Is  located  beyond  normal  travel  distance 
and  public  means  of  transportation  are  not 
avaUable  to  the  children.  ThU  blU  would 
authorize  expenditures  of  money  for  trans- 
portaUon  of  the  dependents  where  required. 
The  expanded  activity  of  the  Coast  Guard  has 
also  created  a  language  problem  with  respect 
to  dependento  serving  in  overseas  bases.  To 
meet  this  problem,  the  bill  authorizes  lan- 
guage training  for  Coaot  Guard  dependents 
in  anticipation  of  assignment  to  permanent 
duty  outside  the  United  States.  The  other 
Armed  Forces  already  have  this  authority. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  relating 
to  housing  and  housing  allowances  and  pro- 
videe  authority  for  procurement  of  leased 
housing  and  continued  assignment  to  per- 
sonnel of  housing  designated  as  inadequate 
for  purposes  of  housing  allowances.  A  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  bill's  provisions 
relating  to  housing  appears  hereafter  under 
the  title  "Explanation  of  Amendments." 

A  number  of  years  ago.  the  Coast  Guard 
took  over  the  former  Ughthouse  Service  and 
with  It  the  clvlUan  lighthouse  keepers.  After 
the  transfer  to  the  Coast  Guard,  new  as- 
signments were  made  of  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel to  lighthouse  facilities,  but  a  number 
of  civilian  employees  stlU  serve.  Compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  Is  limited  to  $5,100 
and  this  has  prevented  the  more  senior  em- 
ployees from  receiving  benefits  afforded  other 
civil  service  employees  under  pay  increases 
during  the  past  several  years.  In  addition, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  required  an 
upward  adjustment  In  rental  charges  for 
quarters  for  these  employees  and  this  wUl 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  their  net  compen- 
sation. The  increase  In  maximum  compensa- 
tion to  $7,500,  as  contained  In  this  bill,  will 
serve  to  protect  the  net  pay  position  of  these 
employees  and  to  permit  them  to  receive  pay 
mcreases  In  accordance  with  those  made  to 
other  civil  service  employees. 

Other  changes  proposed  by  the  bill  wUl 
permit  obligations  to  be  incurred  against 
anticipated  reimbursement  to  the  Coast 
Guard  supply  fund.  The  capiudty  of  the  fund 
has  been  reduced  during  recent  years  be- 
cause of  inflation  and  the  need  for  increased 
inventories.  The  authority  thus  provided 
conforms  to  that  presently  enjoyed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  remaining  amendments  to  existing  law 
include  clarification  of  the  degree  of  Coast 
Guard  responslblUty  for  underwater  search 


and  rescue;  maritime  safety  and  law  en- 
forcement; authority  to  provide  payment 
for  Coast  Guard  aviation  cadets  similar  to 
that  for  other  Armed  Forces  aviation  cadets; 
authority  to  provide  uniform  allowances  for 
enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  ap- 
pointed to  permanent  warrant  officer  grade; 
an  Increase  in  the  maximum  pay  of  the  per- 
manent commissioned  teaching  staff  at  the 
Academy;  and  authority  to  accept  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  cadets  from  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  at  the  Academy. 


explanation    op   AMENDICENTS 

The  three  amendments  to  HJl.  13816 
adopted  by  your  committee  all  relate  to  the 
housmg  provisions  of  the  blU  found  in  para- 
graph 11  of  the  first  section. 

With  respect  to  the  first  amendment.  H.R. 
13816.  as  originally  introduced,  provided  that 
rental  expenditures  for  leased  housing  by  the 
Coast  Guard  could  not  exceed  the  average  au- 
thorized for  the  Department  ol  Defense  in 
any  year.  Because  several  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
faculties  are  located  In  high-cost  metropcrtl- 
tan  areas,  most  notably  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  and  because  the  Coast  Guard  had 
found  that  by  reason  of  the  location  of  its 
facUiUes  the  Department  of  Defense  author- 
ized average  was  Inadequate  to  provide  famUy 
housing,  the  House  of  Representatives 
amended  H.R.  13816  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  to  exceed  the  authorized  average 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  relevant 
provision  read  as  foUows: 

"Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  such  hoxis- 
ing  facilities  may  not  exceed  the  average  au- 
thorized for  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
any  year  except  where  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  ap- 
eratlng  finds  that  the  average  is  so  low  as  to 
prevent  rental  of  necessary  housing  f  acllitlefl 
in  which  event  he  Is  authorized  to  exceed 
the  authorized  average." 

Your  committee  concurs  In  the  objective 
of  the  amendment  made  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  testimony  of  the  CJoast 
Guard  in  the  hearing  on  this  bUl  Indicated 
that  the  Defense  Departmwit  average  relates 
to  a  broad  geographic  spectrum  of  housing 
and  that  volume  and  dispersal  of  personnel 
are  the  prime  factors  which  account  for  the 
ability  of  the  Defense  Department  to  main- 
tain leasing  coets  at  the  statutory  average. 
While  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  Defense 
Department  installations  in  low-oost  rental 
areas  to  offset  hlgh-co6t  metropolitan  rentals, 
the  same  Is  not  true  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

In  commenttng  on  the  amendment,  the  re- 
port (No.  01-736)  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  made  clear  the  Intention 
that  the  amendment  would  not  Increase  cost, 
but  merely  enable  the  reallocaOon  of  funds 
to  high-cost  areas.  Your  ccanmlttee  shares 
that  view  and  has  thus  amended  HJt.  13816 
to  make  It  more  explicit  that  a  reallocation 
of  avaUable  funds  Is  Involved  rather  than  an 
increase  In  cost. 

The  remaining  two  amendments  to  H.H.. 
13816  also  relate  to  housing.  The  bUl.  as 
originally  introduced,  amended  14  UB.C.  476 
to  provide  permanent  legislation  to  leaae  pri- 
vately owned  housing  facllltteB  in  the  United 
States  for  assignment  as  pubUc  quarters  to 
Coast  Guard  personnel  and  their  famUiea. 
and  also  to  provide  inadequate  family  hous- 
ing on  a  rental  basis.  In  his  report  on  S  3061 
(companion  bUl  to  HJl.  13816) .  the  Asstotant 
Comptroller  General  pointed  out  that  none 
of  the  other  mlUtary  servlcee  have  this  au- 
thority on  a  permanent  basis.  Governmental 
leasUig  of  private  famUy  housing  has  not 
been  viewed  as  a  desirable  method  of  pro- 
viding quarters  for  military  personnel  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  this  author- 
ity only  on  a  temporary  basis  because  of  the 
ho\islng  shortage.  It  therefore  Is  subject  to 
periodic  review  by  the  Congress.  Slmilarty. 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  authority  to 
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dMlgn&te  housing  as  inadequate  and  rent 
such  quarters  to  mUltary  persoiinel  without 
loss  to  them  of  the  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ter* only  on  a  temporary  basi^.  The  com- 
mltt«e  ha«  therefore  determUed  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  continue  the  Coe«t 
Guard's  authority  with  respect  1^  leased  and 
inadequate  housing  on  a  tempprary  rather 
than  permanent  basis  and  has,  accordingly, 
amended  HJl.  13816  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority wUl  expire  on  June  30.  1972. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  Is  of  the  oplnlpn  that  H.R. 
13816.  as  amended.  wUl  be  ben#flclal  to  the 
operation  of  the  Coast  Guard  a»d  will  make 
more  uniform  the  laws  relaUng  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  other  Armed  Poraes. 

COST     OF     LXCISI^TIOV 

Enactment  of  this  leglslatloi  wUl  result 
In  Increased  coet  to  the  Gover4ment  of  ap- 
proximately »200.000  In  fiscal  19lri  and  W20.- 
000  thereafter.  These  costs  are!  exclusive  of 
the  leased  housing  program.  As  originally 
Introduced  the  bill  would  havf  resulted  In 
a  gradual  Increased  cost  for  leised  housing 
of  approximately  91  million.  !  which  level 
would  have  been  reached  after  Several  years. 
The  action  of  your  committee  la  terminating 
this  authority  on  June  30.  19|r2.  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  that  coat. 


TLINGIT  AND  HAIDA 
OP  ALASKA 


)IANS 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  Consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  12858)  to  provide  |for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  funds  awirded  to  the 
Tlinglt  and  Halda  Indians  qf  Alaska  by 
a  judgment  entered  by  tl^  Co\irt  of 
Claims  against  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aff£»irs.  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2.  line  4.  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appeairs  the  first 
time,  strike  out  "Alaska  arid  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  and 
insert  "Alaska.".  J 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  |ead  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  thiid  time,  and 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PreJBident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pilnted  in  the 
RzcoRD  and  excerpt  from  tht  report  (No. 
91-848).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  inj  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTnu>oss 

The  TJlnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska 
have  recovered  a  Judgment '  against  the 
United  States  for  lands  taken,  principally  the 
Tongass  National  Forest.  The  tnoney  to  pay 
the  judgment  has  been  appropriated  and  Is 
Inverted  In  interest-bearing  Accounts.  The 
net  amoiint  now  available  is  ofer  •?  million. 

IfXXD 

A  1965  statute  authorized  a  [central  coun- 
cil as  the  governing  body  of  tne  Tlinglt  and 
Halda  Indians.  The  council  ci^ists  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  coo^unltlee.  pri- 
marily in  southeast  Alaska,  where  these  In- 
dians live.  Under  the  1965  statute,  the  judg- 
m.ent  money  is  available  to  pay  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  council,  and  the 
cost  of  program  planning.  This  money  may 
not  be  used,  however,  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams until  further  authorize^  by  Congress. 
This  bill  will  give  that  authtrlzatlon.  The 
Committee  also  considered  st^nilar  bills  S. 


2628  and  S.  2650  Introduced  by  Senator 
Stevens  and  Senator  Oravel. 

The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  is  presently 
engaged  In  preparing  a  roll  of  those  eligible 
to  share  In  the  Judgment.  Over  15.000  ap- 
plications for  enrollment  have  been  filed,  and 
over  10.000  of  them  have  not  been  completely 
processed. 

The  central  council's  plans  for  using  the 
Judgment  money  are:  $200,000  for  educa- 
tional assistance;  $250,000  for  special  aids  to 
the  elderly;  $500,000  for  hovslng;  $1  million 
for  community  development;  81.500.000  for 
industrial  development;  $560,000  for  revolv- 
ing loan  fund;  and  $3  mUUon  to  be  held  in 
reserve. 

These  amounts  are  tentative  and  tu-e  sub- 
ject to  modlflcatlon  as  the  programs  pro- 
ceed. 

The  Judgment  already  recovered  by  the 
Tlinglt  and  Halda  Indians  Is  for  land  taken 
by  the  United  States.  The  Indians  claim  abo- 
riginal title  to  a  much  larger  area  that  has 
not  yet  been  taken  by  the  United  States. 
They  will  therefore  parUclpate  in  the  gen- 
eral native  land  claims  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress,  but  this  Judgment 
win  be  taken  Into  account  when  determin- 
ing the  degree  to  which  they  may  partici- 
pate. 

COMMrmX    AMBNOMENT 

The  general  pattern  that  has  been  used 
for  most  tribes  In  recent  years  when  per  cap- 
ita distributions  were  not  contemplated  is  to 
authorize  the  money  to  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose authorized  by  the  tribe  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  the 
Congress  is  satisfied  that  the  tribe's  general 
plans  are  sound.  However.  In  the  case  of  the 
Tlinglt  and  Haldas.  the  Committee  has 
stricken  the  language  which  would  make  the 
tribal  plans  subject  to  being  "approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  These  In- 
dians have  demonstrated  that  they  are  are  ca- 
pable of  managing  their  own  affairs.  They 
have  developed  sound  plans  for  the  use  of 
their  Judgment  funds  and  the  Committee  be- 
lieves they  can  carry  out  those  plans  with- 
out any  oversight  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  notes  however,  that  the 
tribal  plans  call  for  $3  million  to  be  held  as 
a  reserve  fund.  In  this  connection,  the  Com- 
mittee admonishes  the  TUnglt  and  Halda 
Central  Council  not  to  utilize  these  reserve 
fxmds  for  the  purpose  of  making  per  capita 
distributions  to  the  tribal  enroUees.  The 
Committee  believes,  with  respect  to  the  $3 
million  fimd,  that  this  money  should  be 
managed  by  a  bank  or  trustee.  In  other 
words  the  Tlinglt  and  Haldas  should  follow 
the  prudent  man  theory  of  establishing  a 
trust  that  will  fully  protect  these  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  all  tribal  members.  The  addi- 
tional Income  should  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  amounts  earmarked  for  specific 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  tribal  plans,  or 
for  like  purposes. 

COST 

Enactment  of  HJl.  12858  will  not  restUt  In 
additional  Federal  expenditures. 


PORT  BERTHOLD  RESERVATION 

The  bill  (S.  774)  to  authorize  the  mort- 
gaging of  tribal  lands  on  the  Fort  Bert- 
hold  Reservation  for  certain  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  TJA 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Three  AfflUated  Tribes  of  the 
Port  Berthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota,  and 


the  ordinances  and  resolutions  adopted  there- 
under, and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  authorized  repre-  ; 
sentatlves.  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  Three  Affili- 
ated Tribes  are  authorized  to  execute  mort- 
gages on  land  purchased  by  the  tribes,  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  this  Act,  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  land.  The  tribe's  authority  to  exe- 
cute mortgagee  shall  not  extend  to  land 
owned  by  the  tribes  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
Mtment  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  2.  The  proceeds  of  any  loan  secured 
by  a  mortgage  described  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  real  property  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Port  Berthold  Reservation.  Such  loan 
funds  shall  be  ptald  out  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  under  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Title  to  all  real  property  purchased 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
taken  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  land  acquired  by  the  tribes 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  foreclosxire  or  sale  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  such  mortgage  and  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
The  United  States  shall  be  an  Indispensable 
party  to  any  such  proceeding  with  the  right 
of  removal  of  the  caiise  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
land  Is  located,  following  the  procedure  set 
forth  In  section  1446  of  Utle  28,  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  That  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any  order  of 
remand  entered  in  such  action. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-850) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asfoUows: 

PT7IU>08B 

The  purpose  of  S.  774,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Burdlck.  Is  to  authorize  tbe  mortgag- 
ing of  tribal  land  acquired  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment.  Punds  received  as  a  result  of 
mortgage  would  be  used  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  buying  l&nda  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  reservation  to  Improve  the  tribal 
land  base.  Title  to  land  purchased  under 
this  authority  wovUd  be  taken  In  trust  and 
would  be  subject  to  foredostxre  or  sale  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  and  in 
accordance  with  North  Dakota  law  with  the 
United  States  an  indispensable  pcuty  to  any 
such  proceeding  with  the  right  to  remove 
the  case  to  the  U.8.  district  oourt  where  the 
land  Is  located. 

NEED 

The  Port  Berthold  Reservation  had  an  orig- 
inal area  of  623.589  acres.  Through  allot- 
ment, sales,  and  fee  patents  the  reservation 
has  substantially  diminished.  However,  the 
largest  single  loss  of  tribal  property  re- 
sulted from  the  taking  of  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project.  Under  the  act  of  July  31,  1947,  as 
amended  October  29,  1949  (61  Stat.  690.  and 
63  Stat.  1026-1(H9),  the  United  States  took 
approximately  176.700  acres  for  that  project. 

•me  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  used  consider- 
able sums  of  money  made  avaUable  for  re- 
habilitation after  the  reservoir  taking,  in 
the  acquisition  of  tracts  of  land  which  were 
scattered  throughout  the  reservation.  Those 
fvmds  did  not  create  any  significant  impact 
on  the  economic  growth  of  the  agriciiltur- 
ally  oriented  membership. 

The  enactment  of  S.  774,  wtilch  the  Indi- 
ans have  requested,  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  them  In  improving  the  genwal  economic 
conditions  on  this  reeervatton. 
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COST 


No  additional  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  will  result  from  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 


CONFEDERATED    TRIBES     OP    THE 
UMATILLA  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  9477)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  In- 
dian Reservation  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-«5l) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSX 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9477  Is  to  authorize 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  In- 
dian Reservation  to  use  a  $2,460,000  Judg- 
ment recovered  against  the  United  Stotes  in 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  accumu- 
lated Interest.  The  money  to  pay  the  Judg- 
ment has  been  appropriated,  but  under  a 
provision  carried  In  the  annual  appropriation 
act  the  money  cannot  be  tised  until  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress. 

EXPtANATION   or   RXCOMMTrTAL   ACTION 

HJl.  9477,  along  with  companion  bills,  S. 
1654  and  S.  2357.  introduced  by  Senator  Hat- 
field, were  the  subject  of  hearings  on  October 
29,  1969.  H.B.  9477  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
December  4.  1969,  and  ordered  reported  to 
_.  the  Senate  without  amendment.  The  bill  re- 

3  malned  on  the  Senate  Calendar  from  Decem- 

X  her  6,  1969,  to  April  16,  1970,  at  which  time, 

at  the  request  of  Senator  Kennedy,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Jackson,  Hatfield,  and  Metcalf, 
and  by  unanimotis  consent,  HJl.  9477  was 
recommitted  to  this  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  by  May  1 . 
It  was  not  p>os8ible  to  comply  with  the  May  1 
date,  and  at  the  request  of  Senator  Metcalf. 
and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  his  floor 
statement  of  April  30,  the  Senate  was  unani- 
mous In  extending  the  reporting  date  to 
May  7. 

At  the  executive  session  of  the  committee 
held  on  May  6,  this  legislation  was  again 
thoroughly  discussed  and  ordered  reported 
without  amendment. 

The  principal  Issue  of  concern  to  some 
committee  members  Is  the  total  amount  of 
the  Judgment  which  would  be  distributed  to 
Umatilla  Indians  per  capita,  and  the  rela- 
tively small  sum  that  would  be  retained  for 
a  tribal  purpose.  Although  the  committee  has 
not  attempted  to  establish  new  policy  In  this 
bill  with  respect  to  the  manner  In  which 
Judgment  funds  should  be  utilized,  H.R. 
9477  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent. 
The  committee  Intends  to  resolve  the  kind 
of  policy  It  should  have  In  accordance  with 
the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  1946. 
tnxD 
Along  with  H.R.  9477,  the  committee  con- 
sidered S.  1664  and  S.  2357,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hatfield.  All  three  of  the  bills  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds 
to  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla 
Reservation. 

H.R.  9477  authorizes  a  per  capita  distribu- 
tion of  all  of  the  Judgment  balance  except 
$200,000.  which  Is  reserved  for  use  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Tlie  tribes  have  an  esti- 
mated enrollment  of  1300,  which  will  make 
the  per  capita  share  around  $1,750. 
The  $200,000  reserved  for  educational  pur- 


poses wlU  supplement  other  educational 
funds  that  are  available  to  the  tribes,  and 
will  make  the  total  about  $500,000.  In  addi- 
tion, each  child  who  participated  in  a  1968 
per  capita  distribution  received  approxi- 
mately $3,600.  which  was  placed  in  trust  for 
him,  and  these  trust  funds  are  now  worth 
about  $5,000  each.  The  money  is  available  for 
the  education  of  the  child,  to  the  extent  It 
has  not  already  been  used  for  that  or  other 
authorized  purposes. 

S.  1654  authorizes  a  full  per  capita  dis- 
tribution of  the  Judgment  funds.  8.  2357 
authorizes  two  $260  per  capita  payments  and 
the  remaining  balance  to  be  set  aside  In  the 
general  fund  of  the  tribe  to  be  distributed  as 
determined  by  the  tribal  governing  body 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

During  the  committee  hearings  held  on 
October  29.  1969.  conflicting  testimony  was 
received  regarding  the  type  of  distribution 
which  the  Confederated  Tribes  desired.  At 
that  time.  It  was  suggested  that  the  tribe 
present  the  committee  with  statistics  regard- 
ing what  plan  was  favored  by  the  members. 
On  November  29,  1969,  a  tribal  election  was 
held  with  the  following  language  listed  on 
the  ballot : 

"A  referendum  election  shall  be  held  on 
November  29.  1969.  on  the  following  choices 
(which  realistically  appear  to  present  the 
major  alternatives  which  Congress  would 
likely  choose  between  and  which.  If  and 
when  tribal  programs  are  to  be  had,  will 
probably  flnance  such  proposed  projects)  : 

"Which  does  the  member  prefer  as  between 
the  following  choices : 

"Choice  No.  1:  H.R.  9477  which,  (except 
for  a  $200,000  educational  fund)  would  dis- 
tribute all  the  Judgment  funds  per  capita  In 
three  Installments  over  a  1-year  period,  pro- 
viding about  $1 ,800  per  capita  for  each  mem- 
ber. 

"Choice  No.  2:  Retention  of  about  $1,800.- 
000  (Including  the  $300,000  educational 
fund)  and  distribution  of  the  balance  per 
capita  m  Installments,  providing  about  $600 
per  c^lta  for  each  member." 

Of  the  687  votes  cast,  614  favored  HJl. 
9477  and  173  favored  choice  No.  2.  Of  those 
tribal  members  residing  on  the  reservation, 
the  vote  was  132  to  106  In  favor  of  HJl.  9477; 
of  those  not  on  the  reservation,  the  vote  was 
382  to  68  m  favor  of  HJl.  9477. 

In  appearing  before  the  committee.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Loesch  testifled  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  "has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  House  passed 
legislation,"  but  It  has  submitted  a  sub- 
stitute bill  which  authorizes  that  only  half 
of  the  Judgment  be  distributed  per  ci4)lta, 
and  that  the  balance  be  reserved  for  reserva- 
tion pn-ograms. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  blU  will  Involve  no  addi- 
tional Federal  expenditure. 


Blackmun  nomination  occur  at  2:30 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
objection. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  -fON  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  NOMINATION  OP  HENRY 
A.  BLACKMUN,  TO  BE  AN  ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICE  OF  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me  say 
that  I  anticipate  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business  today  the  Senate  will 
proceed  in  executive  session  to  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Henry  A.  Blackmim,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 


INQUIRY  REGARDING  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 
TION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  now  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  understand 
that  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  14705. 
on  unemployment  compensation,  may 
come  up  this  week. 

Cfioi  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
give  us  any  Information  on  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  let  me  say  that  at  the  mo- 
ment I  can  give  him  no  information,  but 
I  will  look  into  it  and  report  back  to  him. 
Mr  SCOTT.  I  ask  because  certain  Sen- 
ators want  to  be  notified.  I  thank  the 
Senator.         

REVISION  OF  VS.  PATENT  LAW  AND 
PROGRAM  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
PATENT  COOPERATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Rocco 
C  Sciliano,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, recently  addressed  the  New  York 
Patent  Law  Association  concerning  the 
revision  of  the  United  States  patent  law 
and  the  program  for  international  patent 
cooperation. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  pending 
bill  for  the  general  revision  of  the  patent 
law,  S.  2756,  introduced  by  Senator  Johh 
L  McClellan,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks  and 
Copyrights,  "establishes  a  basis  for  mod- 
ernization of  our  patent  law  without  al- 
tering the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  is  based."  As  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  Under  Secretary  in  recog- 
nizing Senator  McClellaw's  "untiring  ef- 
forts in  balancing  the  rights  of  Inventors, 
entrepreneurs,  and  the  public." 

I  have  introduced  two  amendments  to 
S.  2756  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for 
well  established  and  reasonable  patent 
licensing  arrangements.  A  clear  state- 
ment in  the  patent  law  as  to  the  type  of 
license  agreements  that  are  permissible 
would  be  a  practical  guide  for  business- 
men and  enable  them  to  carry  on  the^ 
licensing  activities  within  the  framework 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Patents  Subcommittee  will  incorpo- 
rate the  substance  of  my  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Under  Secretary 
Sicillano  on  April  17  before  the  New 
York  Patent  Law  Association  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  Dixivihed  bt  Rocco  C.  Siciliawo 
It  Is  my  very  real  pleasure  to  be  wltli  you 
this   evening   to   disciiss   the   efforts   being 
made  by  the  Department  of  Ccanmerce  to 
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protect  the  fruits  of  American  Junius,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  need  not  remind  this  audlende  of  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  ov^r  the  past 
several  years  by  the  Oovernme^t  and  the 
private  sector,  and  especially  by! patent  law 
associations  nke  your  own.  to  secure  a  re- 
sponsible revision  of  our  nations  k>atent  laws 
and  to  promote  closer  cooperatlonTln  the  pro- 
tection of  Industrial  property  toternatlon- 
ally.  Since  we  are  now  reaching  a  decision 
point  In  both  of  these  critlcalljj  important 
undertakings.  I  would  like  to  outline  for  you 
the  relevant  objectives  and  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  i 

Our  Interest  In  patent  law  revision  reflects 
the  central  role  we  must  assu^ie  to  help 
guarantee  economic  prosperity.  W^  have  com- 
mitted our  total  resources  to  thlfc  effort.  We 
will  pursue  revision  of  the  patint  laws  as 
vigorously  as  we  have  proceedejd  with  re- 
spect to  other  areas  of  the  natloujs  economy. 

The  goals  of  the  Commerce  Department  In 
fostering  Patent  Law  Reform  reflect  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Patent  System,  '^e  are  anx- 
ious to  raise  the  quality  and  reliability  of 
United  States  patents.  We  hope  to  shorten 
the  pendency  period  for  applications  and  re- 
duce the  expense  of  obtaining  aqd  litigating 
patents.  It  Is  also  vital  that  ther^  be  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  public  dlsclosiire  of  tech- 
nological advances.  We  should  prepare  the 
patent  system  to  cope  with  the  exploding 
technology  anticipated  In  future  decades. 

There  Is  presently  pending  before  Congress 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Joh9  L.  McClel- 
lan.  S.  3756.  which  we  believe  establishes  a 
basis  for  modernization  of  our  I  patent  law 
without  altering  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  It  Is  based.  As  you  knpw.  Senator 
McClellan  Is  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights.  Without  his  untlrlnjg  efforts  in 
balancing  the  rights  of  Inventor^,  entrepre- 
neurs and  the  public,  revision  ol  the  patent 
laws  would  not  be  the  reality  It  la  today.  This 
bill  represents  a  responsible  and  balanced 
approach  to  the  revision  of  our  patent  laws 
and  Includes  a  number  of  desirable  changes, 
such  as  assignee  filing,  the  20-year  term,  and 
nonpreemptlon  of  state  laws,  which  con- 
stitute a  major  step  toward  thejbroad  goals 
suggested  by  the  President's  Commission. 

The  commitment  of  the  Department  to 
furthering  the  nation's  Industrt  and  com- 
merce Is  total  and  Involves  a  wide  range  of 
activities.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
conducts  basic  research  on  the  fundamental 
properties  of  matter  and  materl^  to  assist 
and  stlmtUate  Industry  In  the  development  of 
new  and  Improved  products.  T|ie  OfDce  of 
Business  Economics  provides  ba^c  economic 
measures  of  our  national  economy  to  assist 
the  business  community  In  Its  dlannlng  ac- 
tivities. The  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
merce strives  to  create  and  maiataln  favor- 
able trading  relatlonshlpis  abroad  by  foster- 
ing overseas  trade  missions  andj  trade  cen- 
ters and  the  dissemination  ofj  marketing 
and  economic  Information  and  assistance  to 
exporters  and  Investors. 

PTt>m  these  and  the  many  other  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Department  ofl  Commerce. 
It  must  be  clear  that  we  deepl^  share  the 
Interests  of  the  business  comi^unlty  and 
strive  to  maintain  a  close  and  I  cooperative 
relation  with  it.  | 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  activi- 
ties conducted  within  the  Department  Is  that 
of  examining  and  Issuing  Unfted  States 
patents.  We  are  committed  to  the  support 
of  our  patent  system  because  U  stimulates 
not  only  Invention  and  Innovation,  but  also 
Investment  In  the  practical  application  of 
new  developments.  'These  togetbir  He  at  the 
heart  of  the  process  by  which  America,  from 
Its  relatively  recent  and  meager  beginnings. 
has  grown  great  and  strong  and  t|as  provided 
for  our  people  the  highest  standards  of  liv- 
ing known  anywhere  In  the  world. 


Obviously,  patent  incentives  are  not  alone 
responsible  for  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  industrial  might  and  the  social  develop- 
ment of  our  country.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  substantial  role  they  have 
played  In  stimulating  the  technological  prog- 
ress on  which  this  growth  and  development 
have  been  so  largely  based. 

Examples  are  all  about  us.  For  Instance. 
In  1945  the  television,  Jet  travel,  and  digital 
computer  Industries  were  commercially  non- 
existent: yet  by  1965  these  Industries  con- 
tributed more  than  thirteen  billion  dollars 
to  our  gross  national  product,  and  they  ac- 
counted for  an  estimated  900.000  new  Jobs. 
Consider  the  development  over  the  same  20- 
year  period  of  Polaroid,  Xerox.  Texas  Instru- 
rnenU.  3-M.  and  IBM.  These  companies — 
all  of  them  extremely  active  in  research — 
experienced  an  annual  average  sales  growth 
of  almost  17-percent,  as  compared  to  an  an- 
nual average  growth  rate  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  during  the  same  period,  of 
less  '.han  3  percent. 

As  you  are  only  too  well  aware,  however.  It 
takes  much  more  than  the  mere  conception 
of  an  invention  to  make  Its  benefits  avail- 
able to  the  public,  and  to  bring  about  such 
Industrial  progress  and  growth  as  these  com- 
panies have  achieved. 

Let  me  cite  one  example — Xerox  Compainy. 
The  Incentive  of  the  patent  system  obviously 
played  a  role  in  stimulating  the  inventor. 
Chester  Carlson,  a  patent  attorney  himself, 
to  devote  tireless  years  of  effort  to  develop- 
ment of  the  worlds  first  electronic  copying 
machine.  But  when  he  established  that  his 
copier  was  workable,  that  was  only  the  be- 
ginning. 

First  developed  in  1940,  It  was  not  until 
1950  that  the  first  crude  Xerox  copiers  were 
placed  on  the  market. 

It  took  still  another  decade,  and  more  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  before  Xerox  Corporation 
came  up  with  a  successful  desk  size  copier 
capable  of  turning  out  dry  copies  on  ordinary 
pap>er.  And.  of  course,  the  success  of  Xerox 
has  since  become  a  legend. 

That  success  could  never  have  been 
achieved  but  for  the  incentives  which  the 
Patent  System  provided — not  only  for  the 
Initial  creative  work,  but  also  for  undertaking 
the  tremendous  Investment  required 
throughout  all  those  years  of  uncertainty  and 
risk,  and  for  hard  and  costly  effort  Without 
strong  faith  that  the  Patent  System  Justified 
those  risks,  and  that  it  would  make  it  possible 
to  recoup  this  tremendous  Investment,  this 
work  could  hardly  have  gotten  off  the  ground: 
and,  even  more  certainly.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  secure  the  financial  backing 
which  was  so  essential  throughout  all  of 
that  long  and  tr3rlng  period. 

Just  as  the  patent  system  makes  possible 
the  transfer  of  Ideas  from  the  laboratory  to 
the  marketplace  In  this  country,  so  also  It 
contributes  to  the  transfer  of  these  ideas  to 
the  marketplaces  of  the  world.  It  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage International  trade.  Earlier  this  year. 
President  Nixon  said  with  respect  to  Inter- 
national trade : 

"As  m  other  areas  of  foreign  policy,  our 
approach  Is  a  sharing  of  International  respon- 
sibilities. Our  foreign  economic  policy  must 
be  designed  to  serve  our  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  ties  that  make  partnership  work." 

INTniNATIONAI,    PATKNT    LAW 

The  international  exchange  of  Industrial 
and  intellectual  property  between  the  United 
States  and  other  co\intrles,  involving  the 
transfer  of  technical  knowhow.  patent 
rights,  and  trade  secrets,  represents  an 
important  application  of  this  policy.  The 
record  is  clear,  moreover,  that  effective  par- 
ticipation in  such  exchange  Is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  U.S.  economy.  An  Important  ele- 
ment of  our  International  balance  of 
payments  Is  what  Is  termed  the  "tech- 
nology" balance  of  payments.  This  interna- 
tional account  reflects  payments  for  techni- 


cal knowhow,  patent  royalties,  and  the  like. 
For  1968,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available,  the  technological  balance  of 
payments  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  favored  the  United  States  by 
more  than  one  billion  dollars. 

The  exploitation  of  technological  progress 
through  the  exchange  of  goods  among  coun- 
tries represents  another  facet  of  this  pro- 
gram; and  here  also  American  innovation 
and  Invention  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
I>aAent  system  is  a  vital  factor. 

Continued  success  of  U.S.  firms  In  pene- 
trating high  technology  foreign  markets  de- 
pends, however,  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  their  ability  to  obtain  foreign  patents 
to  protect  their  Inventions  and  innovations. 
The  importance  of  such  foreign  patent  pro- 
tection will  increase  as  omi  mix  of  export 
products  becomes  more  sophisticated.  One 
need  only  realize  the  role  which  the  high 
technology  exports  of  the  United  States  hav« 
played  In  maintaining  our  trade  position  to 
appreciate  the  Importance  to  American  in- 
dustry of  the  efforts  being  made  to  promote 
closer  cooperation  and  greater  efficiency  In 
the  protection  of  Industrial  property  inter- 
nationally. 

Today,  the  businessman,  whether  Ameri- 
can or  foreign,  musrti  obtain  a  separate  patent 
in  each  country  In  which  he  desires  protec- 
tion. There  la  no  single  worldwide  patent. 
This  means  complying  with  the  multiple 
patent  laws  and  procedures  of  the  various 
Individual  countries  where  protection  Is  de- 
sired. These  are  often  complex  and  markedly 
different.  In  addition  to  these  burdens,  some 
observers  seriously  quesrtlon  whether  existing 
national  patent  systems  can  endure  under 
the  growing  volume  of  peitent  applications 
which  will  be  filed  in  the  next  few  years. 

Such  concerns  led  to  the  drafting  of  the 
proposed  Patent  Oooperation  Treaty.  This 
hae  been  under  very  close  and  critical  study 
by  the  member  nations  of  the  Paris  Union 
and,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  twice  revised. 
At  the  forthcoming  Diplomatic  Conference 
in  Washington  this  May,  this  process  of 
negotiation  and  revision  will,  we  believe,  be 
successfully  concluded.  We  feel  that  the 
Treaty  may  substantially  reduce  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  businessmen  of  the  United 
States  seeking  paitent  protection  abroad,  and 
could  ellnUnate  much  needless  duplication 
of  effort  by  both  applicants  and  the  national 
patent  offices  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
Paris  Union. 

The  Treaty  as  now  drafted  Includes  two 
separable  phases  of  operation.  Under  Phase 
I.  an  applicant  can  file  an  International  ap- 
plication In  the  patent  office  of  his  own 
country.  The  application  will  have  a  stand- 
ard format,  and  will  Include  the  applicant's 
designation  of  one  or  more  member  nations 
in  which  he  may  desire  to  obtain  patent  pro- 
tection. At  the  time  of  filing,  the  interna- 
tional application  will  be  subject  to  an  Inter- 
national fee:  however,  the  applicant  may 
defer  payment  of  the  various  national  fees 
and  translation  expenses  until  ocnnpletlon  of 
international  processing.  By  the  vmy,  the 
applicant  may  be  either  the  Inventor  or  the 
owner  of  the  application. 

The  Invention  will  be  searched  and  a  re- 
I>ort  will  be  forwarded  to  the  applicant,  who 
may  then,  in  light  of  the  search  report, 
amend  the  claims  in  his  application.  Each 
designated  member  nation  will  then  receive 
copies  of  all  the  documents.  Twenty  months 
from  the  priority  date,  national  fees  and 
translations  wUl  be  due  for  those  nations  In 
which  the  applicant  wishes  to  proceed,  at  the 
national  level,  to  obtain  a  patent. 

A  principal  benefit  of  Phase  I  of  the  pro- 
posed Treaty  Is  that  it  permits  an  applicant 
to  defer  the  cost  of  national  fees  and  trans- 
lations until  20  months  from  the  priority 
date,  as  against  the  present  12  months  pri- 
ority period  of  the  Parts  Convention.  This 
additional  8  months  period,  coupled  with 
the   prtor   art  cited   In   the   search   report, 
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should  help  applicants  to  assess,  on  a  sound- 
er basis,  the  potential  of  their  InvenUons 
before  deolri'ng  whether  to  incur  the  major 
expenses  of  national  processing  In  many  for- 
eign countries.  Inasmuch  as  applicants  must 
commence  preparaUon  of  the  necessary  pa- 
pers and  translaUons  for  foreign  filing  about 
four  months  before  the  date  on  which  formal 
applicaUon  papers  must  be  filed  In  foreign 
patent  offices,  the  Treaty  will  actually  dou- 
ble the  effective  decision  time,  by  increasing 
It  from  8  months  to  16  months. 

Phase  II  of  the  Treaty  U  optional— It  would 
apply  only  to  those  states  which  agree  to 
be  bound  by  It.  Moreover,  use  of  Phase  II, 
even  In  such  states.  U  completely  at  the 
applicants  option.  If  he  chooses  to  proceed 
under  thU  Phase,  he  gains  an  additional  five 
months  of  decision  time. 

In  proceeding  under  Phase  II,  the  Inter- 
national examining  authority  Issues  a  pre- 
liminary examination  report  in  the  form  of 
an  advisory  opinion.  This  report  may  be 
of  particular  significance  to  those  states 
which  lack  sufficient  resources  of  their  own 
to  maintain  well-staffed  patent  offices  cap- 
able of  keeping  pace  with  current  worldwide 
technology.  It  may  thus  be  particularly  im- 
portant to  lesser  developed  countries  which 
are  attempting  to  increase  their  technologi- 
cal base  by  developing  a  sound  patent  sys- 
tem to  attract  foreign  capital  and  knowhow. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  we  do  not  Intend 
solely  by  treaty  negotiated  In  1970,  to  change 
the  long-standing  substantive  law  of  the 
United  States  regarding  date  of  Invention 
and  prtor  art,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some 
groups.  Any  change  In  these  aspects  of  our 
patent  laws  will  be  accomplished  In  the  usual 
manner  throughout  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

Our  policy  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  Is  really  very  sim- 
ple. It  offers  some  advantages  to  many  of 
our  nations  in  industry  who  are  interested 
in  International  patent  protection.  To  that 
extent,  this  treaty  U  In  the  national  Interest 
and  we  support  It.  But  our  support  Is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  premise  that  the  treaty 
will  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  United 
States  patent  system,  or  upon  the  domestic 
Interests  of  those  of  our  applicants  who  are 
not  Interested  In  international  protection. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  feel  that  we  have  the  mission  of 
promoting  the  Interests  of  this  nation's  busi- 
ness community.  Commissioner  Schuyler 
tells  me  that  we  have  magnificent  support 
from  your  Association.  I  Invite  you  to  Join  us 
in  charting  our  paths  for  the  future. 


DEATH  OP  WALTER  REUTHER. 
PRESIDENT  OF  UNITED  AUTO 
WORKERS 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  when 
Walter  Reuther  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  Saturday  night,  organized  labor 
lost  an  extraordinary,  effective  advocate. 
As  President  Nixon  said,  this  was  a  deep 
loss  not  only  for  organized  labor,  but  also 
for  the  cause  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  entire  American  process. 

Walter  Reuther's  articulate,  influential 
voice  served  the  Nation  as  well  as  serving 
organized  labor  when  he  weeded  out  the 
Communists  from  the  United  Auto 
Workers  following  World  War  n.  And  his 
untiring,  unstinting  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  members  was  service  to  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

One  of  the  newspapers  said  this  morn- 
ing that  he  hoped  to  imbue  union  mem- 
bers, particularly  young  activists,  with  a 
sense  of  purpose  to  raise  living  standards 
among  the  poor;  to  aid  the  poor  in  gain- 
ing dignity  as  workers  did  for  themselves 


in  the  auto  industry.  He  thought  in  terms 
of  convincing  young,  well  paid  workers 
that  they  have  the  same  duty  toward  the 
less  fortunate  that  their  fathers  during 
the  1930's  had  to  them. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  will  feel  his 
loss  deeply,  as  does  the  Nation. 

Longfellow  wrote  that  great  men  re- 
mind us  man  can  be  elevated  and,  de- 
parting, leave  behind  them  footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time. 

Walter  Reuther's  footprints  will  be 
visible  to  students  of  20th  century  Amer- 
ica for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
fully  in  the  remarks  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

I.  too,  am  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
Waiter  Reuther.  He  brought  to  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  an  excitement  of 
ideas  and  a  breadth  of  interests  that  pro- 
vided leadership  not  only  to  his  union  but 
to  the  Nation  as  weU.  Over  the  24  years 
that  Walter  Reuther  served  as  leader  of 
his  union,  he  never  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  believing  that  his  greatest 
accomplishments  were  behind  him.  He 
believed  that  his  obligations  to  his  con- 
stituency went  far  beyond  the  important 
bread  and  butter  issues  of  hours  and 
wages.  The  total  "quality  of  life"  of  his 
workers  was  his  perspective. 

No  labor  leader  was  more  successful  at 
the  bargaining  table  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic weU-being  of  his  membership— but 
to  Walter  Reuther  this  was  not  enough. 
The  issues  of  clean  air  and  clean  water — 
the  issues  of  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
treatment  of  aU  men  without  regard  to 
the  accidents  of  birth— the  issues  of  war 
and  peace— these  too  affected  Walter 
Reuther's  constituency  as  they  do  all 
Americans  and  Walter  Reuther  could  not 
sit  sUently  by  and  still  feel  that  he  was 
fulfilling  his  obligations  to  his  union  and 
to  his  coimtry. 

The  shock  to  many  people  when  they 
read  of  this  tragic  ending  to  this  great 
man  was  not  solely  that  he  would  no 
longer  provide  the  type  of  leadership  that 
these  times  so  urgently  require  but  also 
that  Walter  Reuther  was  62  years  old 
when  he  died.  One  could  never  picture 
Walter  Reuther  as  anything  but  young 
in  spirit  and  outlook  and  alive  with  ideas 
and  vision.  The  great  union  movement 
that  he  lead  certairUy  will  carry  forward 
his  vision  of  a  better  America. 

We  have  lost  a  labor  statesman  of 
the  highest  order  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican history.  With  his  untimely  passing, 
the  Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  concerning 
the  tragic  and  unfortunate  death  of  Wal- 
ter P.  Reuther,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
in  the  history  of  the  labor  movement. 

Along  with  his  wife  and  four  other  per- 
sons. Walter  Reuther  perished  in  a  plane 
crash  Saturtiay  night  near  Pellston, 
Mich. 

News  dispatches  r^jort  that  Mr.  Reu- 
ther and  the  other  members  of  his  party 
had  planned  to  drive  from  Pellston  to 
the  UAW's  education  center  which  is 
nearing  completion  on  Black  Lake  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lower  Michigan. 


He  died  as  he  lived— looking  after  the 
affairs  of  the  uni<m  to  which  he  devoted 
so  much  of  his  life. 

The  UAW  membership  of  16  million 
men  and  women  have  suffered  a  grievous 
loss,  and  the  whole  Nation  is  poorer  for 
his  passing. 

Mr.  Reuther  was  a  bold,  imaginative 
leader  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
He  was  a  skilled  practioner  in  the  arj,  of 
collective  bargaining,  as  executives  of  the 
auto  industry  well  know. 

And  he  was  a  champion  of  many  other 
causes,  some  of  them  impopulax. 

Throughout  his  life  and  his  career  as 
a  leader  of  the  labor  movement,  Walter 
Reuther  earned  respect  for  his  idealism, 
his  integrity,  and  great  ability.  And  none 
respected  him  more  than  those  who  were 
his  adversaries  in  the  business  world  and 
in  the  political  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  labor  movement  in 
general  and  the  UAW  in  particular  have 
lost  a  dynamic,  courageous  leader — a 
man  who  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  progress  of  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  GrifBn  joins  me  in  extending  deep 
sympathy  to  the  Reuther  family. 

Mr.  President,  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Reu- 
ther's remarkable  life  was  written  for 
today's  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
by  Damon  Stetson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Walthek  Rectheb:  Union  Pionto  WrrH 
Broad  Inixuencs  Fas  Beyond  the  Field 
of  Labor 

(By  Damon  Stetson) 
Walter  Philip  Reuther  went  to  work  as  a 
bench  hand  at  the  age  of  16  and  rose  to 
become  a  labor  leader  who  had  a  major 
Impact  on  the  economic,  social  and  political 
affairs  of  his  time. 

A  crusader  for  a  better  world,  he  cast  a 
shadow  far  beyond  the  1.3-mlUlon  member 
United  Automobile  Workers  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  which  he 
had  headed. 

His  ascendancy  in  the  labor  movement 
marked  a  break  with  the  ^proach  of  the 
old  line  union  leaders  who  were  Interested 
primarily  In  wmnlng  a  few  cents  more  an 
hour  for  their  members. 

Mr  Reuther  challenged  not  only  labor  but 
the  countt-y— and  sometimes  the  world— 
to  seek  new  and  broader  horizons. 

"The  unfinished  busmess  of  this  century, 
he  said.  "Is  the  problems  of  malntolnlng  full 
employment  In  an  expanding  economy  based 
upon  the  fair  and  healthy  relationship  be- 
tween vnrages.  prtces  and  profits.  .  .  . 

"Either  we  shaU  use  our  new  machines 
and  technology  to  help  tas  create  security 
and  dignity  In  the  construction  of  a  brave 
new  world,  or  the  Impact  of  Jet  propulsion 
technology  upon  a  huffing  and  puffing  model 
T  distributive  system  wUl  dig  our  economic 
graves."  ^    .. 

Mr  Reuther,  boyish -looking  even  at  the 
peak  of  his  career,  had  red  hair  and  was  of 
medium  height  and  soUdly  buUt.  He  was  a 
cool,  iron-nerved  fighter;  a  shrew,  hard- 
driving  negotiator:  an  ambitious  social  re- 
former and  an  articulate  pubUc  relations  man 
who  sold  his  Ideas  with  the  fervor  of  a  mis- 
sionary. 

Legend  has  It  that  after  a  heated  bargain- 
ing session,  the  late  William  Knudsen.  then 
head  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
turned  to  Mr.  Reuther  and  said: 

"Young  man.  I  wish  you  were  selling  used 
cars  for  me." 
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"Uaed  can?"  Mr.  R«uther  ad  ed 
"Tee."  said  Mr.  Knudsen.  "uwfl 
body  can  sell  new  cars." 

In  a  world   In   which    back-i 
often   considered   requisite   to 
Reuther   was   no   backslapper. 
fond  of  Jesting:  he  frowned  on  p^ker 
frugal  In   his  personal  habits: 
wedding  ring:  he  eschewed  alcohol 
smoke. 

roxj.  or  n>EAS 


cars.  Any- 
slapping  was 
luccess,   Mr. 
:  le   was   not 
he  was 
le  wore  his 
and  didn't 


He  always  crackled  with  Ideat 


to  the  he«rt  of  cantemporary  Iss^ies.  By  day, 


he  would  scribble  them  on  a 


pad   on   his 
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that  drove 


desk — usually  cluttered  with  books  and  re- 
ports— In  his  office  In  Solidarity!  House,  the 
U.A.W.  headquarters  on  the  b4nkB  of  the 
Detroit  River  at  8000  East  Jefferson.  At 
night,  he  would  spring  from  bed  to  Jot  down 
a  new  thought. 

A  newspaperman,  noting  Idr.  Bleuther's  ca- 
pacity for  speech-making  and  c  snversatlon, 
said  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could 
reminisce  about  the  future.  Another  said. 
"Ask  Walter  the  time,  and  he  t«Us  you  how 
to  make  a  watch." 

Although  some  people  consider^  him  cold. 
Mr.  Reuther  Inspired  an  alma  it  fanatical 
loyalty  among  his  subordinates  (oid  was  ad- 
mired and  liked  by  many  in  Idgh  placea. 
Including  President  Kennedy.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  an^  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Some  of  Mr.  Heather's  admirers  regarded 
him  as  a  Moees  who  had  led  tihe  working 
man  to  pioneering  achievements  at  the  bar- 
gaining table — pensions,  pay  Ino  eases  based 
on  the  coert  of  living  and  productivity  rises: 
supplementary  unemployment)  beneflta, 
profit-sharing  and  early  retirement. 

But  James  R.  HofTa,  lmprlson«d  president 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, considered  him  an  antagonist  more 
deadly  than  all  antl-Hoffa  lodustrlallsts 
combined.  There  was  a  basic  clash  of  philoso- 
phy between  ISi.  Reuther  and  Hoffa.  For 
Hoffa,  unions  were  always  a  bx^alness  with 
the  basic  aim  of  achieving  father  pay  en- 
velopes. But  Mr.  Ruetber  rejected  the  cash- 
register  approach  alone  and  al^ys  argued 
that  labor  should  seek  to  build  a  better 
world.  I 

In  the  late  nlzveteen-ClftleB,  wben  corrupt 
unions  came  under  fire.  Mr.  Reuther  sup- 
ported Oeorg«  Meany  In  the  ^^ean-up  of 
organized  labor  and  the  ouster  df  HoOa  and 
the  Teamsters  from  the  A.PX.-0J.O. 

John  L.  Lewis.  President  eme^tus  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  once  described  Mi. 
Reuther  as  "a  peeudo-4ntellectttal  nitwit." 
Gov.  Qeorge  Romney  of  Michigan,  former 
president  of  the  American  Motors  Oorpora- 
tloc.  onoe  said  mat  Mr.  Reuth*r  was  "the 
most  dangerous  man  in  Detroit. '| 

In  1040.  Mr.  Reuther.  who  wis  then  39. 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of! the  United 
Automobile  Workers  and  six  yeat«  later  was 
elected  president  of  the  Congre^  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations.  . 

An  architect  of  the  subsequent  merger  of 
the  CJ.O.  and  the  Amertcan  Fqderatlon  of 
Labor  In  1955.  Mr.  Reuther  be<^ame  a  vice 
|M«aldent  of  the  A^Xi.-CXO.  a|id  a  mem- 
ber of  Its  executive  board.  He  aUo  served  as 
head  of  Its  Industrial  union  depiutment. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  ifr.  Reuther 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  George  Bleany. 
president  of  the  merged  labor  grottp,  and 
the  feud  culminated  in  July.  1968.  when  the 
auto  union  withdrew  from  the  ^  JX.-CJ.O.. 
charging  that  the  parent  fed«  ration  was 
moribund  and  undemocratic. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Reutfcer  laid  the 
groxindwork  for  a  revitalized  labor  organi- 
sation Involving  a  merger  of  the  auto  union 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. That  merger  brought  the  MUance  for 
Labor  Action  Into  being  on  Mj^  26.  1969. 
with  3.S  million  member*. 

At  one  point  In   1963.  Mr.  Rather,  dis- 


pleased with  what  he  believed  was  the  stag- 
nation of  the  labor  movement,  considered 
challenging  Mr.  Meany 's  leadership,  but  the 
showdown  did  not  materialize. 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  Mr.  Reuther  and 
Mr.  Meany  had  differences  over  the  Civil 
Rights  March  on  Washington.  Mr.  Reuther 
strongly  supported  the  march,  but  the  A.P.L.- 
CJ.O.  executive  board,  although  expressing 
sympathy  with  civil  rights  objectives,  re- 
frained from  endorsing  the  march  itself. 

TTJLW.  HALTS  ITS  DTTXS 

The  showdown  between  the  two  labor 
leaders  came  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1968  after  years  of  disagreement  over  the 
direction  and  structure  of  the  merged  labor 
movement. 

In  March,  the  TT.A.W.  president  called  for 
a  special  convention  "to  modernize  and  re- 
vitalize" the  A.y.L.-CJ.O.  executive  board. 
The  39 -member  board  agreed,  but  only  on 
the  conditions  that  the  U.A.W.  attend  and 
"accept  the  democratically  arrlved-at  deci- 
sions of  such  a  convention." 

Mr.  Reuther  rejected  the  conditions  and, 
to  apply  pressure  on  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  began 
withholding  the  U_A.W.'s  tl -million  annual 
due.  On  May  17  the  auto  union  was 
suspended  for  the  nonpayment  of  dues. 

The  final  break  occurred  on  July  3,  when 
the  auto  union  cut  its  last  tie  with  the  14- 
mllllon-member  A.FX.-CJ.O.  Mr.  Reuther 
charged  at  the  time  that  the  parent  body's 
leadership  had  become  complacent  and  un- 
democratic. 

Nearly  seven  months  later,  on  Feb.  34. 
1969.  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  Issued  a  40,000-word 
white  paper  answering  the  charges  accusing 
Mr.  Reuther  of  misrepresentation,  evasion 
and  falsehood  in  what  was  called  a  two-year 
campaign  of  vilification  by  the  auto  union 
leader. 

Ignoring  the  criticism,  Mr.  Reuther  went 
ahead  with  plans  to  rehabilitate  labor.  On 
May  36.  the  auto  union  and  the  teamsters — 
the  nation's  two  largest  Independent 
unions — merged  In  the  Alliance  for  Labor 
Action  with  the  objectives  of  organizing  of- 
fice and  Industrial  workers  not  represented 
by  the  A.FX.-C.I.O.  It  was  also  to  direct  Its 
efforts  toward  political  and  social  action. 

The  auto  uzilon  leader,  who  always  en- 
visioned a  greater  day  for  mankind  al- 
though frequently  deploring  his  present 
plight,  was  an  Inveterate  optimist.  He  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  worker  would 
spend  leas  time  at  his  Job  and  more  time 
working  on  a  concerto,  a  painting  or  In 
scientific  research. 

"Technological  advances  will  make  that 
possible,"  he  said.  "In  the  future,  an  auto 
worker  may  work  only  10  hours  at  the  fac- 
tory. Culture  will  become  his  main  pre- 
occupation. Work'ng  for  a  living  will  be 
sort  of  a  hobby." 

When  will  this  golden  age  of  factory 
workers-composers  begin,  he  was  asked. 

"I  don't  know."  Mr.  Reuther  replied,  grin- 
ning. "But  it'll  come  sooner  than  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  ex- 
pects." 

BaOAO  t7NION  BOLE 

To  Mr.  Reuther  the  theory  that  a  union's 
only  Job  was  to  raise  wages  and  Improve 
working  conditions  was  obsolete.  Through 
the  years  he  was  busy  with  production  and 
pricing  problems,  consumer  projects,  co- 
operative movemenu.  civil  rights,  politics 
and  world  affairs,  all  of  which  he  believed 
were  the  legitimate  concern  of  a  modern 
union. 

He  contended  that  a  worker's  economic 
needs  were  inseparably  connected  with  poli- 
tics. 

"TTie  surest  way  to  guarantee  that  your 
Ice  box  Is  filled  with  good  food."  he  said, 
"Is  to  see  thart  the  ballot  box  Is  filled  with 
good  votes  on  Election  Day." 

Mr.  Reuther  was  always  an  earnest  expo- 


nent of  political  action  by  the  trade  union 
movement.  As  an  offlcer  of  the  U.A.W  the 
C.l.O.  and  the  A.FX.-C.I.O..  he  was  an  ac- 
tive participant  In  political  campaigns — 
mostly  In  directing  strategy  rather  than 
in  speech-making  or  work  In  the  hustings. 
The  political  action  programs  of  the  U.A.W. 
were  unusually  well  organized  and  well  fi- 
nanced in  Michigan  and  others  areas  where 
the  U.A.W.  was  strong. 

He  supported  President  Roosevelt  In  1936, 
1940  and  1944;  President  Truman  In  1948; 
Adlal  Stevenson  in  1953  and  1956;  President 
Kennedy  in  1960.  President  Johnson  In  1964, 
and  Vice  President  Humphrey   In  1968. 

QUKSTION  ON  OBJECTIVES 

During  negotiations  with  General  Motors 
on  one  occasion,  a  company  official  raised 
a  question  about  Mr.  Reuther's  objectives. 
A  sharp  exchange  ensued. 

"If  fighting  for  a  more  equal  and  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try U  socialistic."  Mr.  Reuther  said,  "I  stand 
guilty  of   being  a  Socialist." 

One  of  the  most  persistent  threads  run- 
ning through  Mr.  Reuther's  thinking  was 
the  demand  for  a  greater  voice  for  orga- 
nized labor  in  Industrial  planning.  Too  of- 
ten, he  mEUntalned.  Industrial  leaders  were 
interested  in  keeping  production  down  as 
a  means  of  keeping  prices  up. 

VIEW  ON  AUTOMATION 

Mr.  Reuther  grew  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  Impact  of  automation.  Once,  he 
walked  through  a  Ford  plant  and  saw  scores 
of  machines  with  only  a  few  workers  watch- 
ing master  switchboards. 

"Somebody  said  to  me."  he  later  recalled, 
"  'How  are  you  going  to  collect  union  dues 
from  all  these  machines?'  And  do  you  know 
what  I  said?  I  said.  'That's  not  what's  both- 
ering me.  What's  bothering  me  is.  how  are 
you  going  to  sell  Ford  cars  to  all  of  these 
machines?' " 

Mr.  Reuther  did  not  oppose  automation, 
but  he  did  contend  that  a  balance  ought  to 
be  achieved  between  the  greater  capacity 
made  possible  by  automation  and  the  peo- 
ple's purchasing  power.  And  he  felt  that 
unions,  industry  and  the  government  mxist 
find  ways  to  employ  workers  displaced  by  ma- 
chines. 

An  outstanding  objective  of  Mr.  Reuther's 
union  career  was  the  attainment  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  for  workers.  Such  a  guar- 
antee, he  declared,  would  attack  the  problems 
of  mass  unemployment  at  the  root  by  shift- 
ing to  the  employer  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  March.  1953.  he  said  that  bis  union 
would  demand,  and  If  necessary,  strike  to 
achieve  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  in  the 
1955  negotiations.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Reuther 
and  the  union  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
precisely  what  he  had  sought,  but  they  did 
negotiate  a  precedent-setting  supplementary 
unemployment  benefit  plan. 

Under  it,  lald-off  workers  received  pay- 
ments from  a  fund  built  up  through  com- 
pany contributions.  The  combination  of  un- 
employment insurance  and  the  supplemen- 
tary benefits  meant  that  workers  received 
about  two-thirds  of  their  regular  take-home 
pay  during  layoffs.  In  subsequent  negotia- 
tions, the  benefits  were  Improved. 

Quite  appropriately.  Mr.  Reuther  was  born 
Sept.  1.  1907.  the  eve  of  Labor  Day.  His  grand- 
parents had  come  to  this  country  In  1893  to 
save  their  son  Valentine  from  military  con- 
scription In  Bismarck's  Germany.  They  set- 
tled In  Effingham.  111. 

Mr.  Reuther's  father.  Valentine  Reuther. 
moved  to  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  but  lost  none 
of  his  parents'  evangelical  Lutheranlsm  and 
economic  liberalism.  The  elder  Reuther  was 
working  for  tl.50  a  day  and  was  running  the 
local  brewers  union.  He  served  as  head  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
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and  at  one  time  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Con- 
gress on  the  Socialist  ticket. 

There  were  five  children  In  the  Reuther 
family— Theodore.  Walter.  Roy,  Victor  and 
Christine.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  when  the 
dishes  were  finished,  Valentine  Reuther  or- 
ganized family  debates  on  social  problems. 
His  sons  learned  their  lessons  well. 

At  16  Walter  Reuther  quit  school  and  be- 
came an  apprentice  at  40  cents  an  hour  In 
the  corrugating  plant  of  the  Wheeling  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  seven-day-a-week  Job  denied  him  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  Sunday  afternoon 
family  debates,  so  he  decided  to  mobUlze  a 
protest  against  Sunday  and  hoUday  work. 
ConsequenUy  he  was  fired  and  at  that  early 
stage  had  won  a  reputation  as  a  youthful 

At  19!  Mr.  Reuther  went  to  Detroit.  His 
first  Job  was  on  a  13-hour  midnight  shift  at 
the  Brlggs  Manufacturing  plant.  Next  he 
talked  his  way  Into  a  Job  as  a  tool  and  die 
craftsman  at  $1.06  an  hour  at  the  High- 
land Park  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Within  a  few  years  he  was  bossing  40  men 
and  was  among  the  most  highly  paid  me- 
chanics In  the  company. 

But  the  yeast  of  ambition  was  working 
m  him.  Averaging  only  a  few  hours  of  sleep 
a  night,  he  finished  high  school  at  evening 
sessions  at  Fordson  High  School  In  Dearborn. 
Next  he  enroUed  at  Wayne  University  in 
Detroit,  which  he  attended  for  three  years, 
majoring  in  economics  and  sociology. 

When  Norman  Thomas  ran  for  President 
as  a  Socialist  candidate  in  1932,  B4r.  Reuther 
motinted  the  soapbox,  although  he  later  re- 
pudiated the  party  as  unresponsive  to  Ameri- 
can needs.  He  and  his  brother  Victor  led  a 
campaign  against  the  establishment  of  a 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  on  the  Wayne 
campus  But  Mr.  Reuther's  acUvlUes  of  those 
days  did  not  deter  the  university  from  oon- 
ferrlng  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  on 
him  18  years  later. 

In  1932.  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, Mr.  Reuther  was  laid  off  by  Fwd 
because,  he  said,  of  his  tinlon  activities.  He 
and  Victor  decided  to  tour  the  world.  With 
about  •450  each,  they  saUed  from  New  York 
in  steerage  on  an  odyssey  that  lasted  untti 
1935. 

WOEKED    m    SOVXET   UNION 

They  toured  auto  plants  In  England,  cy- 
cled across  the  Continent  and  for  nearly  two 
years  worked  In  a  Ford-built  plant  in  Gorki 
before  they  continued  on  to  China  and  home. 

Walter  Reuther  became  a  foreman  In  the 
Soviet  plant  but  acquired  no  fondness  for 
Communism,  which  he  later  fought  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  U.A.W.  He  did.  however,  ad- 
mire the  Soviet  people  and  their  adaptation 
of  new  technical  ideas. 

On  his  return  to  Detroit,  Mr.  R«uther 
found  a  Job  in  a  tool  and  die  shop  and  later 
at  the  Temstedt  plant  of  General  Motors.  He 
promptly  Joined  the  UA.W.'s  West  Side  Ujcai 
174.  which  was  weak  at  the  time  because  of 
workers'  fears  of  reprisals  for  Joining. 

In  1936  Mr.  Reuther  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  U.A.W.'s  convention  In  South 
Bend,  Ind.  The  treasurer  gave  him  $5  for 
expenses— It  vras  all  the  local  had— and  he 
hitchhiked  to  the  convention. 


bitterest  and  most  decisive  struggles  In  labor 
history. 

Mr.  Reuther  rushed  a  group  of  West  Side 
volunteers  to  Flint  to  assist  In  the  drive, 
which  resulted  In  February,  1937.  In  recog- 
nition by  General  Motors  of  the  U.A.W.  as 
bargaining  agent  for  the  company's  workers. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  recognized  the 
vinlon  a  few  weeks  later,  and  the  union's 
membership  began  to  approach  600,000. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company,  however,  had 
announced  that  It  would  never  recognize  the 
VJl.W.  On  a  cloudy  afternoon  In  May,  1937, 
a  group  of  UA.W.  members,  bearing  hand- 
bills, rode  out  to  the  sprawling  Rouge  plant 
of  Ford  in  Dearborn.  They  climbed  the  con- 
crete steps  of  the  overpass  between  the  plant 
and  the  parking  lot. 


ATTACKXD  BT  COONS 


LEO  SIT-DOWN  srantxs 

Mr.  Reuther  became  president  of  his  local 
but  viras  fired  from  his  Job  after  he  asked  for 
a  raise.  Sul)sequently  he  and  Victor  led  the 
first  of  the  sit-down  strikes  at  the  Kelsey- 
Hayes  plant  on  the  West  Side.  The  success  of 
the  demonstration  spurred  organization,  and 
the  local's  membership  Jumped  from  78  to 
2,400. 

By  late  1936  the  auto  workers  felt  strong 
enough  to  tackle  General  Motors,  the  key  to 
organlBlng  the  Industry.  The  slt-downs  In 
Flint,  Bfich.,  began  after  Christmas  In  1936 
•ad  quickly  became  the  center  of  one  of  the 


Mr.  Reuther.  by  that  time  on  the  UA.W. 
payroll,  was  one  of  the  leaders.  As  he  stood 
on  the  overpass,  a  voice  rang  out,  "You're  on 
Ford  property."  

Goons  mobUlzed  by  Ford  quickly  rushed 
forward,  pulled  Mr.  Reuther's  coat  over  his 
head,  bounced  him  down  the  st^M.  slugged 
him  and  left  him  bleeding  on  the  ground 

below.  _.  ^ 

The  bitter  struggle  that  foUowed  has  been 
Immortalized  In  labor  history  and  pictured 
as  the  "Battle  of  the  Overpass"  but  Ford  held 
out   against   recognizing    the    U-A.W.   \intU 

1941. 

In  the  hectic  years  of  organizational  ac- 
tivity, the  UA.W.  had  adopted  the  sit-down 
as  an  organizing  technique  of  singular  effec- 
tiveness, but  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  In 
1939  that  the  sit-down  was  "an  Ulegal  seizure 
of  buildings  In  order  to  prevent  their  use  by 
their  employers  In  a  lawful  manner." 

In  the  late  nlneteen-thlrtles.  as  the  UA.W. 
grew  In  size  and  power,  so  did  Communist 
infiuenoe  within  the  union.  Mr.  Reuther. 
then  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  and 
his  faction  thought  it  necessary  to  face  and 
end  Communist  domination  of  the  union. 

Mr  Reuther  became  an  antl-Oommunlst 
symbol  and  rallying  point.  At  the  1940  CJ.O. 
convention  (the  U.A.W.  had  Joined  In  1939). 
which  displaced  John  L.  Lewis  as  president, 
Mr  Reuther  embraced  President  Roosevelt's 
pre-war  policy  of  aiding  the  AUles  and  de- 
nounced Communists  as  "colonial  agents  for 
a  foreign  government." 

WABTIIIX  BOLK 

At  the  1941  U  JI..W.  convention,  the  Reuther 
brothers  pushed  through  an  antl-Communlst 
resolution  and  captured  12  of  20  seats  on  the 
executive  board.  However.  R.  J.  Thomas,  who 
was  not  particularly  sensiUve  to  the  Com- 
munist threat  of  Inflltratlon,  remained  as 
president,  and  George  Addes,  who  had  been 
chained  with  following  the  Communist  Une, 
stayed  as  secretary-treastirer. 

When  war  came  and  auto  production  be- 
came war  production,  Mr.  Reuther  attracted 
more  and  more  national  attention.  He  de- 
clined several  crffers  of  Government  posts  In 
Washington:  Instead,  as  a  union  leader,  he 
helped  keep  auto  workers  In  Une  on  the  no- 
strike  pledge  and  Induced  them  to  give  up 
extra  pay  for  Sunday,  night  and  hoUday  work 
and  proposed  an  Increased  role  for  labor  In 
management  through  industrial  councils. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  he  entered  a  long 
controversy  with  the  union's  demand  for  a 
30  per  cent  Increase  In  pay  without  an  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  cars. 

By  this  time  he  had  a  weU-deserved 
reputation  as  an  astute  strike  strategist,  and 
In  this  dispute  he  evolved  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "one-at-a-tlme"  stratagem  or 
the  whipsaw  tactic.  It  was  based  on  the  be- 
Uef  that  ccanpetltlon  among  the  auto  Indus- 
try's Big  Three — ^Ford,  Chrysler  and  General 
Motors— was  stronger  than  their  distrust  of 
the  union.  This  ploy  was  used  repeatedly  in 
later  years  and  proved  well  nigh  unbeatable 
at  the  bargaining  table. 


The  other  tactics  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Reuther  at  that  time  was  his  demand  for  a 
"look  at  the  books."  This  shocked  not  only 
industry  but  also  some  labor  leaders,  who 
felt  that  It  was  the  union's  Job  to  win  money 
and  management's  Job  to  decide  whether  the 
stockholders  or  the  public  paid  the  bill. 

General  Motors  rejected  his  wage  demands 
and  his  request  for  a  look  at  the  boc*s.  He 
responded  by  calling  a  strike  of  200.000  work- 
ers. After  a  stoppage  of  113  days,  Mr.  Reuther 
finally  settled  for  a  wage  Increase  of  8^^  cents 
an  hour. 

VICTOBT   AND   DEFEAT 

The  March.  1946.  convention  of  the  U.A.W. 
at  Atlantic  City  was  bedlam.  Mr.  Reuther 
had  decided  to  run  agamst  Mr.  Thomas  for 
the  presidency.  Both  sides  arrived  with  their 
dukes  up.  There  were  battles  on  the  board- 
walk and  In  bars. 

The  party  faithful  tried  to  save  Mr. 
Thomas,  but  Mr.  Reuther  won,  4,444  to  4,320. 
While  Mr.  Reuther's  supporters  were  cele- 
brating, however,  left  wingers  captured  two- 
thirds  of  the  executive  board,  thereby  mak- 
ing Mr.  Reuther's  victory  a  hollow  one. 
Indeed. 

It  was  a  hard,  frustrating  year,  but  at  the 
1947  convention.  Mr.  Reuther  swept  In  his 
own  ticket  by  a  2-to-l  vote  and  took  firm 
control  of  the  executive  board  and  the  union. 

Back  in  Detroit,  he  Initiated  a  drive  for  a 
more  perfect  union — firing  Reds  and  drones, 
driving  lottery  operators  from  the  factories 
and  preparing  for  a  militant  stand  at  the 
bargaining  table.  He  and  his  wife.  May,  were 
living  at  the  time  at  20101  AppoUne  Street  in 
a  brick  and  frame  house  they  had  purchased 
for  •7.760. 

CTTNItAN'S  VICTIM 


It  was  In  the  kitchen  of  that  home,  on  an 
April  night  In  1948,  that  Mr.  Reuther  was 
gvinned  down  by  a  would-be  assassin,  wbo 
fied  in  the  darkness.  Buckshot  from  both 
barrels  of  a  shotgun,  fired  at  close  range, 
struck  the  UA.W.  president  In  the  chest  and 
right  arm. 

FV>r  three  months,  Mr.  Reuther  was  In  a 
cast.  He  never  recovered  the  full  use  of  his 
arm,  but  through  then4>y  and  exercise  he 
strengthened  it  so  that  he  could  gesture — 
somewhat  awkwardly — and  he  was  able  to 
write,  grasping  a  pen  ca  pencil  In  an  unusual, 
splay-flngered  fashion. 

Characterlstto  of  his  determination  was 
the  way  he  reacted  to  the  Injury.  For  hours 
he  squeezed  a  sponge  and  pulled  at  the 
numb  fingers.  Resuming  his  former  hobby 
of  cabinet-making,  he  painfully  forced  his 
right  hand  to  hold  a  hammer  and  to  drive 
nails. 

During  his  prolonged  hoepltallzaticm.  he 
became  interested  in  medical  {M^>blenis.  and 
by  the  time  he  was  released,  wearing  a  brace, 
be  had  a  new  kind  of  hospital  insurance 
plan  worked  out.  Subsequently,  he  and  the 
UA.W.  led  the  way  In  the  development  of 
the  Community  Health  Association  In  De- 
troit, a  comprehensive  hospital  and  medical 
program. 

The  executive  board  of  the  U.A.W.  offered  a 
•100.000  reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  oonvlotion  of  Mr.  Reuther's  assailant. 
Five  years  later  a  hood  confessed  that  he 
had  driven  the  would-be  kUler's  car  the 
night  of  the  attack.  He  named  two  other 
men.  but  before  the  trial  he  gave  poUce  the 
slip  and  left  the  country,  ending  the  case. 

BKOTREB  ALSO    ATTACKED 

Thirteen  months  after  the  shooting  of  Mr. 
Reuther.  a  similar  artack  was  made  on  his 
brother  Victor.  His  collarbone  was  fractured 
by  a  shotgun  blast,  and  his  right  eye  was 
destroyed. 

In  the  course  of  his  aggressive  career.  Wal- 
ter Reuther  had  obviously  made  enemies,  but 
It  was  never  determined  whether  his  assail- 
ant and  his  brother's  were  personal  enemies. 
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antlgi  mbltng  et- 


gangsters   upset  over  his 
forts.  Ccaxununlsts  or  others 

The  lack  of  convictions  In  any  bf  the  cases. 
however,  accounted  for  the  eltborate  se- 
curity system  set  up  by  the  unlo  i  to  protect 
the  Reuthers. 

Walter  Reuther.  for  many  yeait  afterward, 
always  had  a  bodyguard  at  his  si  de  when  he 
appeared  In  public,  and  he  and  his  family 
moved  from  the  city  to  the  safet;  r  and  seclu- 
sion of  a  new  home  in  Rochester,  a  suburb 
35  miles  from  Detroit. 

He  had  bought  the  core  of 
1 10.000  and  then  added  improv 
by   himself,   to   the   modern 
with  Its  bullet  proof  picture  win 

From  the  road,  a  passerby  coi^ld 
a  nondescript  white  farmhouse, 
wire  fence  and  a  padlocked  gate 
building  was  really  a  barracks 
armed  guard,  and  the  fence  was 
four  big  dogs. 
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Although    the   unusual 
Reuther's  hideaway  made  It 
It  was  not  a  lavish  or  expensl 
fact,  he  went  to  considerable  pa^ns 
any  speculation  that  he  lived 
after  luxury. 

He  disliked  wearing  a  tuxedo 
teeth  over  meetings  of  the 
the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  at  a  plush  hot^l 
Beach,  and  fussed  over  what  p  iople 
think. 

His  salary  as  president  of  the 
$29,500  a  year,  which  was  low  by 
with  leaders  of  naany  other  unlon^ 
smaller  and  less  affluent. 

PaiSOXKI    EXCHANGX    SOUfeKT 

In  1061,  Mr.  Reuther  served  as  u  member  of 
the  Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee,  which 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  exchange  500  agri- 
cultural tractors  for  1,214  C\^ans  taken 
prisoner  In  the  April  landings  In  iCuba.  Serv- 
ing with  him  were  Mrs.  Franklin  (>.  Roosevelt, 
as  honorary  chairman;  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsen- 
hower, then  president  of  Johns  Qopklns  Uni- 
versity, and  Joseph  M.  Dodgei  a  Detroit 
banker  at  that  time.  I 

The  widely  publicized  attennt  brought 
70.000  pieces  of  mall  In  response  to  the  com- 
mittee's appeal  for  funds.  But  th^  deal  struck 
a  snag  when  Premier  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba 
demanded  large  and  costly  bultdozers,  the 
release  of  political  prisoners  in  the  United 
States  and  finally  taS-mllUon  Ux  cash  or  Its 
equivalent  In  tractors. 

The  Tractors  for  Freedom  Idea  I  was  praised 
for  Its  humanitarian  objectives  biit  criticized 
by  some  as  a  move  to  capitulate  to  blackmail 
by  Premier  Castro. 

Mr.  Reuther  directed  the  1948  auto  negotia- 
tions from  the  hospital  room  w^ere  he  was 
recovering  from  his  wounds.  A  contract  with 
Oeneral  Motors  Incorporating  an  innual  wage 
Improvement  factor  (based  on  productivity 
Increase)  and  a  cost -of -Uvlng  escalator  clause 
brought  more  fame. 

In  1949,  his  union  and  the  Ublted  Steel- 
workers  of  America  blazed  a  new  trail  by 
negotiating  employer-financed  |  retirement 
penMoxu  and  expanded  health  4nd  welfare 
benefits.  I 

That  same  year  iii.  Reuthei  served  as 
chairman  of  a  C.I.O.  delegation  t^utt  went  to 
London  and  helped  found  thel  antl-Com- 
munlst  International  Confederatilon  of  Free 
Trade  Unions.  ■  *  *  to  the  nonsAlarled  posi- 
tion of  Cl.O.  president.  j 

In  1953.  Mr.  Beutber  achieved  fiexlblllty 
under  a  five-year  contract  (1950  Ito  1955)  by 
Introducing  the  "living  document"  theory. 
This  held  that  a  contract  was  ^ot  a  static 
document  but  a  Uvlng  compact  obligating 
both  parties  to  work  out  any  pr>blems  that 
might  develop  during  Its  term. 

The  first  step  toward  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  was  achieved  In  1955  when  he  and  his 


staff  negotiated  the  precedent-setting  agree- 
ment with  the  Ford  Motor  Company  that  pro- 
vided for  special  Jobless  benefits  supplement- 
ing those  paid  by  state  funds. 

CONTlNtTID    TO    PIONZEB 

In  the  bargaining  field.  Mr.  Reuther  and 
the  U.A.W.  continued  to  pioneer  In  the  nlne- 
teen-Blxtles.  In  1961.  the  union  negotiated  a 
profit-sharing  plan  with  the  American  Motors 
Corporation,  the  first  in  the  automotive 
Industry. 

In  1964.  the  union  won  huge  new  con- 
tracts from  the  auto  companies,  providing 
for  earlier  retirement,  bigger  pensions.  Im- 
proved wages,  longer  vacations  and  more 
holidays.  Under  terms  of  the  agreement  a 
worker  could  retire  after  reaching  65  any 
time  his  age  and  length  of  service  totaled 
85  years. 

The  pact  also  provided  for  retirement  at 
age  62  without  reduction  In  benefits  and  a 
special  retirement  benefit  under  which  a 
man  60  years  old.  with  30  years  service, 
could  retire  on  (381  a  month.  His  pension. 
Including  Social  Security,  would  drop  to 
$316  a  month  when  he  reached  65. 

The  settlements  of  1964  did  not  come,  how- 
ever, without  strikes  at  General  Motors  and 
Ford.  The  Issues  were  not  terms  of  the 
national  economic  agreements  but  local 
working  conditions  and  problems.  Mr.  Reu- 
ther and  other  U.A.W.  leaders,  sensing  a 
resUveness  about  local  matters.  Insisted  that 
these  be  settled  before  national  agreements 
were  signed. 

In  the  1967  auto  negotiations  the  U.A.W. 
struck  Ford  for  two  months.  The  settlement, 
described  by  Mr.  Reuther  as  "the  most  sub- 
stantial contract  ever  to  be  negotiated  In 
any  corporation  In  the  Industrial  field  in 
the  United  States."  provided  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  plan,  sizable  wage  Increases, 
higher  pensions  and  Improved  medical  cov- 
erage. The  union  subsequently  negotiated 
similar  contracts  with  both  Oeneral  Motors 
and  Chrysler. 

Mr  Reuther's  wife,  the  former  May  Wolf, 
was  a  quiet,  red-haired  wonxan  who  fre- 
quently traveled  with  him  to  union  conven- 
tions but  never  shared  his  public  attention. 

When  she  met  Mr.  Reuther  In  1933.  she 
was  a  23-year-old  teacher  of  health  and 
physical  education  at  Trowbridge  Elemen- 
tary School  In  Detroit.  "It  was  simply  a  'How 
do  you  do'  thing."  she  recalled. 

After  the  first  meeting.  Mr.  Reuther  left 
Detroit  for  three  years.  When  he  returned 
In  January.  1936.  he  met  Miss  Wolf  on  a 
streetcar  where  "we  talked  unions  until  my 
stop."  she  said.  After  a  three-month  court- 
ship, they  were  married  on  Friday,  Bfarch 
13.   1936. 

Mrs.  Reuther  gave  up  teaching  and  worked 
for  the  union  full-time  without  pay  as  a 
secretary.  The  couple  lived  with  Mrs.  Reu- 
ther's parents  for  the  first  five  years  of  their 
marriage. 

Mrs.  Reuther.  a  trim  5-foot-4-lnch  woman 
who  preferred  tailored  sxilts  when  accom- 
panying her  husband  at  union  functions, 
occupied  much  of  her  time  with  civic  af- 
fairs m  the  Detroit  area,  including  chil- 
dren's aid  and  mental  health  associations, 
the  Girl  Scouts  and  parent-teacher  activities. 

The  Reuthers  resided  In  Rochester,  a  De- 
troit suburb,  where  they  often  received 
friends  but  were  not  given  to  partying. 
Their  time  together  was  often  limited  by 
union  activities,  but  Mrs.  Reuther  recalled 
that  there  was  time  to  teach  her  husband 
to  dance. 

Friends  said  that  on  the  day  the  Reuthers 
were  married,  they  dashed  from  the  wed- 
ding to  a  union  meeting,  where  Mr.  Reuther 
was  to  speak. 

"The  stories  may  exaggerate  how  much 
time  we  courted  at  union  meetings."  Mrs. 
Reuther  said,  "but  I  know  if  I  hadn't  been 
interested  In  unions  we  would  never  have 
married." 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  nomination  which  I  understand  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Senate  consider  to- 
day and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. It  was  reported  earlier  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Brig.  CJen.  Harold  R.  Parfltt,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed:  and.  •without  objection,  the 
President  will  be  immediately  notified. 


POISON  PREVENTION  PACKAGmO 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
848.  S.  2162. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8.  2162) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  to  provide  for  child-resistant 
packaging  to  protect  children  from 
serious  personal  injury  or  serious  illness 
resulting  from  handling,  using,  or  ingest- 
ing any  hazardous  substance,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970" 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "household  substance" 
means  any  substance  customarily  produced 
or  distributed  for  sale  for  consumption,  use, 
or  storage  by  individuals  In  or  about  the 
household  and  which  is — 

( 1 )  any  hazardous  substance  as  that  term 
Is  defined  in  section  2if)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U.S,C,  1261 
(fi): 

(2)  any  economic  poison  as  that  term  Is 
defined  In  section  2(a)  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Piinglcide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act 
(7  U.S.C.    135(a) );   or 

(3)  any  food,  drug,  or  cosmetic  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  section  201  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
321). 

(c)  The  term  "package"  means  the  im- 
mediate container  or  wrapping  in  which 
any  household  substance  Is  contained  for 
consumption,  use,  or  storage  by  individuals 
In  or  about  the  household,  but  does  not 
Include — 

(1)  shipping  containers  or  wrapping  used 
solely  for  the  transportation  of  any  con- 
sumer commodity  In  bulk  or  in  quantity  to 
manufacturers,  packers,  or  processors,  or 
to  wholesale  or  retail  distributors  thereof,  or 

(2)  shipping  containers  or  outer  wrapping 
used  by  retailers  to  ship  or  deliver  any  com- 
modity to  consumers  unless  It  Is  the  only 
such  container  or  wraiH>lng. 

(d)  The  term  "special  packaging"  means 
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packaging  that  is  designed  or  constructed  to 
be  significantly  difficult  for  children  under 
six  years  of  age  to  open  or  obtain  a  toxic  or 
harmful  amount  of  the  substance  contained 
therein  within  a  reasonable  time  and  not 
difficult  for  normal  adults  to  use  properly, 
but  does  not  mean  packaging  which  all  such 
children  cannot  open  or  obtain  a  toxic  or 
harmful  amount  within  a  reaaonable  time. 

Sec  3  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  technical  advisory  committee 
provided  for  In  secUon  5  of  this  Act.  may 
establish  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  by  regulation,  standards  for  the 
special  packaging  for  any  household  sub- 
stance if  he  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  degree  or  nature  of  the  hazard  to 
children  in  the  availability  of  such  substance, 
by  reason  of  Its  packaging.  Is  such  that  spe- 
cial packaging  is  required  to  protect  children 
from  serious  personal  Injury  or  serious  Illness 
resulting  from  handling,  tislng,  or  ingesting 
such  substance;  and 

(2)  the  special  packaging  required  by  such 
standard  U  technically  feasible,  practicable, 
and  appropriate  for  such  substance. 

(b)  In  establishing  a  standard  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider: 

(1)  the  reasonableness  of  such  standard; 

(2)  available  scientific,  medical,  and  engi- 
neering data  concerning  special  packaging, 
childhood  accidental  Ingestions,  lUness,  and 
injury  caused  by  household  substances; 

(3)  the  manufacturing  practices  of  indus- 
tries affected  by  this  Act;  and 

(4)  the  nature  and  use  of  the  household 
substance. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  his  findings, 
his  reasons  therefor,  and  citation  of  the  sec- 
tions of  statutes  which  authorize  his  action. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  specific  packaging  de- 
signs, product  content,  package  quantity,  or, 
with  the  exception  of  authority  granted  in 
section  4(1)  (U)   of  this  Act,  labeUng. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  on  his  own  Initiative, 
or  upon  petition  of  any  interested  party,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  technical  advUory 
committee,  may  exempt.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
any  category  of  product  containing  any  sub- 
stance subject  to  regulation,  where  he  finds 
that  such  regulation,  as  applied  to  that  cate- 
gory of  product.  Is  not  necessary  to  protect 
children  from  serious  personal  Injury  or  seri- 
ous Ulness. 

Sxc.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  house- 
hold substance  for  which  a  standard  has  been 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act  readily 
available  to  elderly  or  handicapped  persons 
who  may  be  unable  to  use  special  packaging, 
such  household  substance  may  be  packaged 
In  packages  not  complying  with  such  stand- 
ard provided  that — 

(1)  such  substance  Is  (1)  available  In 
special  packaging,  and  (U)  packaged  In  non- 
complying  packaging  of  only  a  single  size 
which  bears  conspicuous  labeUng  stating: 
"This  package  for  households  without  young 
chUdren":  Provided,  however.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  by  regulation  a  substi- 
tute statement  to  the  same  effect  for  pack- 
aging too  small  to  accommodate  such  label- 
ing, or 

(2)  such  substance  is  (I)  dispensed  pur- 
sTiant  to  the  order  of  a  physician,  dentist,  or 
other  licensed  medical  practitioner  who  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe,  and  (11)  noncom- 
plylng  packaging  Is  requested  by  the  p\ir- 
cbaser. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Proceedings  for  establishing, 
amending,  or  repealing  of  any  standard  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 701  (e).  (t).  and  (g)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  except  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary's  order  after  pubUc  hear- 
ing (acting  upon  objections  filed  to  an  order 
made  prior  to  hearings)  shall  be  subject  to 


the  requirements  of  section  409(f)  (2)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Dnig.  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and 

(2)  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  of  such 
order  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  fourth 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2) ,  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3) ,  of  section  409(g)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  technical  advisory  committee, 
designating  a  member  thereof  to  be  chairman, 
composed  of  not  more  than  eighteen  mem- 
bers who  are  equaUy  representative  of  (1) 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  (2)  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
(3)  manufacturers  of  household  substances 
subject  to  this  Act,  (4)  scientists  with  ex- 
pertise related  to  this  Act  and  licensed  practi- 
tioners In  the  medical  field,  (5)  consumers, 
and  (6)  manufacturers  of  packages  and  clo- 
sures for  household  substances.  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  technical  advisory 
committee  in  making  findings  and  in  estab- 
lishing standards  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  technical  advisory 
committee  who  are  not  regular  full-time 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall,  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committee,  be 
entitled  to  receive  cony)ensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  diem,  including  traveltime,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  reg\ilar 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  tra-vel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
titie  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittentiy. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2(p)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U5.C.  1261- 
(p))  U  amended  by  striking  out  "which 
substances"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thtnot  "U 
the  packaging  or  labeling  of  such  substance 
Is  in  violation  of  an  applicable  regulation 
prescribed  pursuant  to  sections  3  and  4  of 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970 
or  If  such  substance". 

(b)  Section  2(z)(2)  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act  (7 
use.  135(z)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (h)  of 
such  section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thefreof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  If  its  packaging  or  labeling  is  In  viola- 
tion of  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging Act  of  1970." 

(c)  Section  408  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  VS.C.  343)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(n)  If  its  packaging  or  labeling  Is  In  vio- 
lation of  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging Act  of  1970." 

(d)  Section  602  of  the  Federal  Food.  Dr\xg. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  US. C.  368)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows : 

"(p)  If  it  is  a  drug  and  Its  packaging  or 
labeling  Is  In  violation  of  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Pdaon 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970." 

(e)  Section  602  of  the  Federal  Food.  Dnig. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  362)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(f)  If  Its  packaging  or  labeUng  to  In  vio- 
lation of  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging  Act  of  1970." 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  a  etandard  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  to  In  effect 
no  State  or  polKlcal  subdivision  shall  have 
any  authority  either  to  estibUsh  or  continue 
m  effect,  with  respect  to  any  hou8«»hold  sub- 


stance, any  standard  for  the  special  pack- 
aging or  labeling  of  such  substance  which 
Is  not  Identical  to  the  standard  established 
under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Thto  Act  shaU  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  its  enactment.  Each  regulation 
establishing  a  special  packaging  standard 
shaU  specify  the  date  such  standard  Is  to 
take  effect  which  shall  not  be  sooner  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date 
such  regulation  to  final.  No  such  standard 
shall  be  effective  as  to  household  substances 
subject  to  thto  Act  packaged  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  final  regulation. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  special  packaging 
to  protect  children  from  serious  personal 
injury  or  serious  illness  resulting  from 
handling,  using,  or  ingesting  household 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-545K  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUBPOSE    AND    BEIET    SCMMABT 

The  purpose  o'f  S.  2162  to  to  reduce  Injuries 
to,  and  Illnesses  of,  young  children  artolng 
from  Ingestion  of  toxic  or  harmful  substances 
customarily  produced  or  dtotrlbuted  for  sale 
for  consumption,  use,  or  storage  by  Indlvid- 
uato  in  or  about  the  household.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  to  to  be  accomplished  by  requiring 
hoxisehold  substances  which  are  accessible  to 
young  children  and  which  may  cause  injury 
or  Illness  to  be  contained  In  special  packag- 
ing that  to  significantly  difficult  for  children 
under  six  years  of  age  to  open  or  obtain  a 
toxic  or  harmful  amoimt  of  such  substances 
within  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  difficult 
for  normal  adults  to  use  properly.  Special 
packaging  to  considered  to  be  practicable  be- 
cause young  children  lack  adult  capablUtles 
of  strength,  mastery  of  more  complex  opera- 
tions and  dexterity. 

The  scope  of  S.  2162  extends  across  aU 
product  lines  and  types  to  Include  all  sub- 
stances customarily  produced  or  dtotributed 
for  sale  for  consumption,  use.  or  storage  In  or 
about  the  household.  The  blU  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  determine  whether  a  substance  should  be 
contained  In  special  packaging  on  the  basto 
of  Its  degree  or  nature  of  hazard  to  children. 
It  empowers  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  a  technical  advisory  committee  to  estab- 
lish performance  standards  for  special  pack- 
aging designed  to  protect  young  children 
against  obtaining  harmful  amounts  of  such 
substance.  Fallxire  to  conform  to  special 
packaging  standards  will  result  In  the  sub- 
stance being  deemed  mtobranded  tinder  ^- 
pllcable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  and  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticlde  Act  and  subject  to  the 
penalties  therein  prescribed. 

Although  special  packaging,  by  definlttMi, 
Is  not  to  be  difficult  for  normal  adults  to  use. 
the  Committee  recognized  that  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons,  such  as  those  with  in- 
firmities of  the  hand)  may  experience  par- 
ticular problems  in  opening  j^>eclal  packag- 
ing. Accordingly,  the  Committee  has  pro- 
vided that  substances  for  which  special 
packaging  standards  have  been  established 
may.  nonetheless,  be  marketed  In  one  size  of 
ordinary  container  not  complying  with  spe- 
cial packaging  standard,  or  if  dispensed  pur- 
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suant  to  prescription,  may  b<i  sold  In  ordi- 
nary packaging  at  the  purchaser's  request, 
for  the  use  of  the  elderly  and  the  handicap- 
ped. The  single  slae  container  Is  to  bear  a 
label  statement:  'This  package  for  house- 
holds without  young  children.' ' 

The  bill  provides  for  creat  on  of  a  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  com]  weed  of  mem- 
bers representative  of  IndustJ?.  the  public 
and  the  scientific  and  medlcall  professions  to 
advise  the  Secretary  in  maklnk  findings  and 
establishing  standards  for  suMtances. 

Although  the  bill  would  b«come  effective 
upon  enactment.  It  provides  1hat  the  effec- 
tive date  of  regulations  will  be  not  soooer 
than  180  days  after  final  pn>mulgatlon  of 
regulations.  Moreover,  the  blllj  provide*  that 
states  may  not  establish  or  cot  tlnue  In  effect 
standards  not  Identical  with  Tederal  stand- 
ards. 

NKKD    rot    SPKCIAL    PACT  MCINO 

Ingestion  of  a  potentially  haiiardous  house- 
hold substance  is  the  most  ooitimon  medical 
emergency  facing  young  children.  Although 
Ingestions  reported  to  Poison  C  ontrol  Centers 
number  above  70.000  and  niore  than  300 
deaths  are  reported  each  year.  1  he  Committee 
does  not  believe  that  such  flgires  accurately 
measure  the  magnitude  of  th4i  problem.  For 
example,  detailed  survey  In  oni  i  state  showed 
that  only  one  In  five  serious  po4flonlng  acci- 
dents Is  reported  to  a  Poison  Control  Center. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  aonual  poison- 
ings have  ranged  between  500.1)00  and  2  mil- 
lion accidents  per  year. 

The  Committee  believes  thit  the  proper 
purpose  of  this  bill  should  be  I  not  only  pre- 
vention of  deaths,  but  also  i)reventlon  of 
accidents  themselves  Immeasurable  tragedy 
occurs  In  cases  where  the  child  does  not  die, 
but  Is  forced  to  undergo  medical  treatment 
and,  perhaps,  to  spend  the  reitialnder  of  his 
life  with  some  accldent-causeil  Impairment 
of  his  factUtlee.  I 

A  great  wtety  of  products  have  caused 
Injury  and    Illness  to  young !  children,   ac- 


cording to  present  lnformatlo|i.  About  60% 
of  the  cases  have  been  caused  by  drugs  and 
medicines  (aspirin  aooountlng  lor  about  half 
of  such  cases)  with  the  nsx.  ot  the  cases 
caused  by  other  household  products  such  as 
furniture  poHsbes,  electric  dlahwaoher  deter- 
gents, drain  cleaners,  paints  amd  tiirpentlne, 
coKDvetlcs.  and  kerosene.  { 

Accidental  poisoning  has  b^n  recognized 
as  a  serious  problem  for  sofne  time  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  deal  with  it.  The 
first  Poison  Control  Center  w^s  established 
m  1953  to  act  as  a  central  source  of  Informa- 
tion on  ingredients,  toxicity,  eipected  symp- 
toms and  recommended  treattnent  for  poi- 
sonings. About  MO  Poison  Control  Centers 
have  been  established  to  date  at  the  Initia- 
tive and  with  the  funding  ot  localities.  In 
1957  the  Surgeon  General  eetaibllshed  a  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  for  PolsoQ  Control  Cen- 
ters to  coordinate  the  efforts  o(  local  centers 
and  to  gather  statistical  data  ^n  poisoning. 

Efforts  to  Increase  public  awfireness  of  the 
hazards  of  certain  household  B\4b8tances  have 
been  undertaken  and  Include  |yearly  procla- 
mation of  National  Potsonii)g  Prevention 
Week  by  the  President  and  privately  sp>on- 
sored  advertising  messages  warning  parents 
to  keep  harmful  products  out  df  the  reach  of 
their  young  children.  [ 

These  prior  efforts  to  deal  w|th  accidental 
poisonings,  although  commendfible.  have  not 
been  successful  In  slgniflcantl]  reducing  ac- 
cidental poisonings  and.  in  thje  view  of  the 
Committee,  can  not  be  succMsful.  Poison 
Control  Centers  are  concern^  only  with 
treatment  of  victims.  The  Com^nittee,  on  the 
other  hand,  believes  that  we  toust  seek  to 
prevent  pols<Milng8.  Efforts  at  public  educa- 
tion are  based  on  the  premls«  that  poison- 
ings are  catised  by  parental  negligence  and 
that  poisonings  can  be  prevectad  by  stimula- 


tion of  greater  parental  care.  The  Commit- 
tee, however,  believes  that  parental  negli- 
gence is  not  the  primary  cause  of  poisonings. 
There  are  too  many  potentially  hazardous 
products  in  the  modern  home  to  hope  that 
all  of  them  can  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of 
children.  Special  packaging  will  accomplish 
what  previous  efforts  have  not  been  attempt- 
ing to  create:  positive  separation  between 
young  children  and  hazardous  substances. 
Special  packaging  is  intended  simply  to  make 
the  environment  of  young  children  safer. 

In  1957  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion sponsored  a  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Advisory  Panel  on  Accidental  Ingestion  and 
Misuse  of  Salicylate  Preparations  by  Chil- 
dren. The  proprietary  drug  Industry  volun- 
tarily compiled  with  the  meeting's  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  the  strength  of  chil- 
dren's aspirin  and  reduce  the  number  of  tab- 
lets In  bottles  of  children's  aspirin.  Efforts 
to  develop  safety  closures  for  children's  as- 
pirin bottles  were  also  reconunended  at  that 
time.  In  1966  hearings  were  conducted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  bill  that  would 
require  safety  closures  on  drug  containers. 
No  legislation  resulted,  but  a  Joint  indus- 
try, professional,  governmental  committee 
was  established  to  develop  methodology  for 
measuring  the  capacity  of  various  types  of 
packaging  to  prevent  access  by  children  to 
their  contents. 

Although  there  are  relatively  few  chlld- 
reslstant  containers  on  the  market  now.  It 
appears  to  the  Committee  that  a  number 
are  in  development  and  that  many  more 
may  be  brought  forward  once  a  market  for 
them  has  been  established. 

The  efficacy  of  several  forms  of  existing 
child-restraint  containers  in  preventing  ac- 
cess to  their  contents  has  been  established. 
For  example,  laboratory  tests  conducted  with 
small,  but  statistically  sufficient,  numbers  of 
children  show  that  some  types  of  chlld- 
reelstant  containers  baffle  at  least  \  of  the 
youngsters  confronted  with  them.  A  large 
scale  field  test  involving  over  600.000  con- 
tainers and  extending  over  two  years  has 
shown  that  90%  of  poisoning  due  to  medi- 
cines can  be  prevented  by  dispensing  medi- 
cines In  chlld-reslstant  containers. 

In  light  of  this  evidence,  and  mindful  of 
the  failure  of  prior  efforts  to  secure  wide- 
spread usage  of  chlld-reslstant  i>ackaglng,  the 
Committee  feels  that  legislation  Is  now  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  benefits  of  such  pack- 
aging to  ttae  American  public. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  sponsor 
of  S.  2162.  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging Act  of  1970, 1  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  today.  I 
believe  that  It  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  In 
protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  its 
young  children  from  the  proliferating 
hazards  of  useful,  but  at  times  harmful, 
household  products.  I  have  received 
many  letters  In  support  of  the  bill.  Since 
the  bill  was  reported  by  the  committee.  I 
have  even  received  Inquiries  from  Eng- 
land concerning  its  provisions  and  sug- 
gesting that  it  might  provide  guidance 
for  English  efforts  along  the  same  lines. 

The  problem  with  which  S.  2162  Is  con- 
cerned Is  doubtless  familiar  to  all  In  Its 
general  outlines.  Young  children  are  cur- 
ious and  determined  to  investigate  their 
new  and  expanding  world.  But  they  are 
not  experienced  and  they  are  not  cau- 
tious. Products  that  are  safe  for  adults 
can  be  deadly  for  children  who  have  not 
learned  to  handle  them  properly. 

More  specifically,  children  explore  by 
sampling— and  their  mouths  are  their 


sampling  devices.  They  do  not  restrict 
their  intake  to  rocks  and  worms;  they 
also  sample  medicines  and  cosmetics, 
drain  cleaners  and  furniture  polish,  kero- 
sene and  paint  thinner.  Medicines  and 
drugs  account  for  about  50  percent  of  the 
poisoning  cases,  but  examples  of  types 
of  poisons  are  legion.  Ingestion  of  po- 
tentially hazardous  household  substances 
is  the  most  common  medical  emergency 
facing  yoimg  children.  71.000  ingestions 
and  4,000  hospitalizations  involving  chil- 
dren under  5  years  of  age  were  reported 
to  the  poison  control  centers  in  1968.  325 
children  died  in  1967  from  these  causes. 
But  the  reported  figures  do  not  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  actusd  number 
of  emergencies,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  does  not  reveal  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  tragedies.  Estimates  place 
serious  cases  of  Ingestion  between  600.000 
and  2  million.  Mortality  alone  fails  to 
reveal  the  suffering  during  the  convales- 
cense  of  children  who  recover  and  the 
toll  paid  by  those  who  are  maimed  for 
life. 

I  cannot  forget  a  case  described  in  our 
hearings.  Yoimg  Michael.  18  months,  got 
Into  electric  dishwashing  compoimd  one 
morning.  His  mother,  who  had  trainlni; 
as  a  nurse,  quickly  washed  out  his  mouth 
and  throat,  but  to  no  avail.  The  highly 
corrosive  product  severely  burned  his 
throat.  He  was  in  surgery  for  6  hours, 
sevend  times  close  to  death,  and  to  the 
date  of  the  hearings,  14  months  later,  was 
required  to  return  to  the  hospital  for 
one  of  every  7  days  to  have  dilated  the 
scar  tissue  that  threatens  to  close  off  his 
throat.  Other  witnesses  testified  that  this 
was  not  a  typical  case. 

Along  with  the  committee.  I  believe 
that  the  proper  purpose  of  S.  2162  should 
be  not  only  prevention  of  deaths,  but  also 
prevention  of  accidents  themselves.  Im- 
measurable tragedy  occurs  in  cases  where 
the  child  does  not  die.  but  is  forced  to 
undergo  medical  treatment  and.  perhaps, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  with 
some  accident-caused  impairment  of  his 
facilities. 

The  efficacy  of  several  forms  of  exist- 
ing child-resistant  containers  in  prevent- 
ing access  to  their  contents  has  been  es- 
tablished. For  example,  laboratory  tests 
conducted  with  small,  but  statistically 
sufficient,  numbers  of  children  show  that 
some  types  of  chUd-resistant  containers 
bafSe  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  young- 
sters confronted  with  them.  A  large-scale 
field  test  Involving  over  600,000  contain- 
ers and  extending  over  2  years  has  shown 
that  90  percent  of  poisonings  due  to 
medicines  can  be  prevented  by  dispensing 
medicines  in  chlld-reslstant  containers. 

In  light  of  this  evidence,  and  mindful 
of  the  failure  of  prior  efforts  to  secure 
widespread  usage  of  child-resistant 
packaging,  I  feel  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  benefits  of  such 
packaging  to  the  American  public.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  accidental  poi- 
soning of  young  children  will  not  be  as 
common  a  tragedy  as  it  is  today.  And  I 
believe  that  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging Act  will  spur  the  Ingenuity  of 
American  industry  to  develop  Innovative 
containers  that  will  help  end  the  tragedy 
of  childhood  poisoning. 
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DEATH  OF  WALTER  REUTHER, 
PRESIDENT  OP  UAW 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day sadly  to  mark  the  passing  of  a  man 
we  could  not  afford  to  lose.  The  news 
of  the  death  of  Walter  Reuther  and  Mrs. 
Reuther  and  others  in  a  plane  crash  was 
a  shock  to  the  mind  and  spirit.  Mrs. 
Harris  and  I  join  with  so  many  others 
in  expressing  our  sincerest  condolences 
to  the  families  and  friends  of  these  whose 
lives  were  thus  so  tragically  cut  short. 

Knowing  Walter  Reuther  was  for  me 
a  rich  learning,  a  lastingly  inspiring 
experience. 

He  was  a  perpetually  fresh  thinking 
social  engineer  who  acutely  felt,  per- 
sonally, the  people's  deepest  needs.  He 
was  a  fiery  orator  whose  force  of  elo- 
quence sprang  from  his  basic  moral  con- 
victions. He  was  a  shrewd  political  strate- 
gist who  would  never  be  bound  to  out- 
dated methods  and  unworking  proce- 
dures. He  was  an  impatient  activist  who 
struggled  to  move  America  more  rapidly 
toward  the  full  realization  of  its  pro- 
fessed ideals. 

The  life  of  Walter  Reuther  was  dedi- 
cated to  peace  and  justice.  They  are 
nearer  goals  because  of  him. 

His  death  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
particularly  need  his  wisdom,  his  com- 
passion, his  unshakeable  Idealism,  his 
fighting  spirit. 

May  each  of  us  who  vsdued  his  friend- 
ship and  counted  his  service  of  such  high 
worth  honor  him  by  taking  up  a  little 
more  of  the  burden.  That  must  be  his 
monument, 

INCREASE  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  clear 
that  the  economic  stability  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  wai-  in  Indochina  are  firmly 
intertwined.  While  I  think  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  provide  effec- 
tive leadership  in  key  economic  matters, 
we  should  not  fool  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that  a  suitable  degree  of  economic 
stability  can  be  attained  until  the  mas- 
sive expenditures  in  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china su-e  greatly  reduced. 

Last  week,  with  the  announcement  of 
the  sharpest  increase  In  the  Nation's  im- 
employment  in  10  years,  an  increase  from 
4.4  to  4.8  percent,  we  have  witnessed  an- 
other seriously  disturbing  development 
in  our  economy. 

The  administration's  high  interest  rate 
tight  money  policies,  which,  coupled  with 
a  hands-off  attitude  on  prices  and  wages 
and  its  recommendations  for  continued 
high  and  unnecessary  expenditures  in 
military  and  other  fields,  has  now  been 
pursued  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
President's  term  and  has  produced  in- 
creasing and  persistent  inflation,  de- 
creased profits,  increased  unemployment, 
worsening  of  the  balance  of  payments, 
virtual  standstill  in  housing  which  is  so 
badly  needed,  increased  failing  of  small 
businesses,  and  a  growing  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  economy. 

The  administration  cannot  continue 
to  pursue  the  economic  policies  it  Is  pur- 
suing and  continue  to  widen  the  war  and 
commit  our  resources  in  Indochina  with- 
out also  continuing  the  alarming  and 
growing  damage  to  our  economy  here  at 


home.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  an  edi- 
torial from  today's  New  York  Times, 
pointing  out  the  need  for  action,  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  , 
as  follows: 

Jump  ik  Unemplotmknt 

Last  month  the  unemployment  rate 
climbed  to  4.8  per  cent — up  from  4.4  per  cent 
In  March  and  3.5  per  cent  at  the  start  of  the 
year.  There  Is  cause  for  serious  concern  both 
over  the  speed  of  the  rise  in  unemployment 
and  over  Its  composition. 

Until  the  April  figures  were  released.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  had  been  expressing 
their  satisfaction  that  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  Negjroes  and  other  non-white 
had  been  rising  less  than  among  whites.  But 
last  month  the  unemployment  rate  for  whites 
rose  from  4.1  per  cent  to  only  4.3  per  cent, 
while  the  rate  for  blacks  jumped  from  7.1 
per  cent  to  8.7  per  cent.  Unemployment 
among  youths  under  20  has  reached  almost 
16  per  cent,  with  a  heavy  concentration 
among  blacks.  Thus,  racial  disadvantage — 
and  racial  discrimination — are  again  bearing 
their  bitter  fruit.  If  these  trends  continue, 
they  are  bound  to  aggravate  social  tensions. 

It  Is  true  that  President  Nixon  warned 
months  ago  that  there  would  be  "slowing 
pains"  as  a  result  of  his  policies  to  cool  off 
the  economy  and  stop  inflation.  But  the  rise 
in  unemployment  Is  coming  faster  and  steep- 
er than  his  economists  predicted;  the  annual 
repwrt  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  In 
January  forecast  an  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment of  only  4.3  per  cent  for  1970  as  a 
whole.  This  will  almost  certainly  be  one  more 
example  of  the  Administration's  misplaced 
optimism. 

At  the  same  time,  inflationary  pressures  re- 
main strong.  While  the  economic  slowdown 
may  have  begun  to  reduce  the  rate  of  rise  in 
wholesale  prices,  the  resumption  of  quite 
sharp  growth  in  the  money  supply,  the  slip- 
page of  the  budget  Into  deflclt,  and  the  es- 
calation of  wage  demands  by  labor  unions 
make  It  far  from  certain  that  the  inflationary 
trend  will  not  be  Intensified  rather  than 
moderated  In  the  months  ahead.  Inflation  Is 
bad  news  both  for  employers  and  for  work- 
ers; by  squeezing  profits,  cost-push  inflation 
forces  layoffs  of  workers. 

In  his  press  conference  this  week,  the 
President  sought  to  reduce  worry  over  un- 
employment by  forecasting  that  Oross  Na- 
tional Product  will  pass  the  trillion-dollar 
mark  by  the  end  of  this  year.  He  did  not  say 
bow  much  of  this  would  result  from  inflation. 
The  President  and  his  advisers  cling  to  a  hope 
that  the  lagged  affect  of  the  past  slowdown 
win  check  future  Inflation,  while  the  com- 
ing rise  of  O.N.P.  will  simultaneously  check 
rising  unemployment. 

Thus  the  Administration  continues  to  hope 
to  flnd  just  the  right  middle  path  between 
too  much  stimulation  and  too  much  restraint 
and  thus  simultaneously  stop  both  Inflation 
and  unemployment.  But  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  Administration  must 
face  up  to  the  faUure  of  Its  forecasts  and  to 
the  necessity  of  building  a  broader  program 
to  achieve  these  conflicting  objectives.  Be- 
sides general  control  of  total  demand,  the 
Administration  needs  two  other  basic  weap- 
ons; an  Income  poUcy  to  curb  Inflationary 
price  and  wage  behavior,  and  a  stronger  Fed- 
eral program  to  prepare  the  low  skilled  for 
employment,  to  break  job  discrimination,  and 
to  flnd  or  create  jobs  for  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  what  Mr.  Nixon  calls  "our  fight 
against  Inflation." 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl.  4869)  to  further 
the  economic  advancement  and  general 
welfare  of  the  Hopi  Indian  Tribe  of  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15945)  to 
authorize  apprc^riations  for  certain 
maritime  porgrams  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJR.  17399) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett  one  of  its 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLiNGs) : 

H.R.  4869.  An  act  to  further  the  economic 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the  H«^l 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of  Arizona; 

H.R.  15694.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishment for  the  Coast  Guard; 

HJ%.  15945.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and 

H.R.  15980.  An  act  to  make  certain  revisions 
in  the  retirement  beneflts  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia pubUc  school  teachers  and  other  ed- 
ucational employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  17399)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses.  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


MURDER  AT  KENT  STATE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  National  Guard,  was 
scheduled  to  testify  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  May  7  with  other 
Army  officers  relative  to  strength  request 
for  the  National  Guard  for  fiscal  1971. 
He  was  questioned  by  Senators  seek- 
ing information  about  the  tragedy  at 
Kent  State  University  Itist  Monday.  He 
made  astonishing  and  outlandishly  un- 
truthful allegations  on  the  subject  of 
that  Kent  tragedy  about  which  he  had 
no  personal  knowledge.  This  is  the  same 
major  general  who  is  bucking  to  be  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  general  even  to  the 
extent  of  having  a  private  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  sur- 
prisingly passed  in  that  body.  This  bill, 
HJl.  15143.  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Further- 
more, Mr.  President,  officials  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  (his  biU  as  is 
reported  in  pages  4  and  5  of  the  com- 
mittee report  of  the  House  of  Represent- 

General    Wilson    sUted    before    the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  to  newspaper  reporters  that  students 
at  Kent  State  who  were  fir  fd  upon  were 
lawbreakers  in  violation  oJ  the  "Gover- 
nor's ban,  in  violation  of  th(  Riot  Act  and 
the  lawful  order  to  dispe-se."  General 
Wilson  expressed  no  sympa  thy  whatever 
for  the  shooting  to  deathi  by  National 
Guardsmen  of  four  students,  including 
two  girls  who  were  present  out  of  curi- 
osity, as  spectators,  and  wee  not  partici- 
pating in  any  demonstration,  peaceful  or 
otherwise.   This   arrogant   general   then 
stated  that  he  had  an  unconfirmed  re- 
port that  a  nonmilitary  spe  it  shell  casing 
was  picked  up  on  the  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity campus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  area 
where  four  students  were  killed  and  14 
students,  boys  and  girls,  cere  seriously 
wounded    by    rifle    fire    f;om    National 
Guardsmen.  He  is  the  first  and  as  far  as 
I  know  the  only  person  to  make  such  an 
allegation.  Of  course,  durng  the  hours 
and  days  following  last    Monday  noon 
there  has  been  ample  tim;  for  Guards- 
men to  plant  shotgim  shell  casings  or 
railways  spikes,  for  that  laatter,  on  the 
campus  grounds.  Major  GJeneral  Wilson 
then  said.  "I  have  an  uikionfirmed  re- 
port that  four  shots  were  ired  by  a  per- 
son in  the  dissident  group  "  He  knows  or 
should  know  there  Is  no  truth  whatever 
to  those  statements.  He  riade  the  false 
allegation  that  snipers  were  shooting  at 
the  Gxjardsmen.  The  facts  are  there  Is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  evi^n  one  sniper 
bullet  being  fired.  He  repeated  an  allega- 
tion that  had  been  previotisly  made  and 
was  rejected  as  false  ths  t  some  sniper 
was  on  the  roof  of  a  building.  The  truth 
is  that  helicopter  pilots,  ot  serving  for  the 
State  highway  patrol  circling  the  entire 
area  and  the  buildings  of  ^ent  State  Uni- 
versity, reported  there  was  no  sniper  on 
any  rooftop  and  that  thei-e  had  been  no 
sniper  fire.  This  fellow  ^oke  of  the  un- 
confirmed rumor  of  four  sf  ch  shots.  Then 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  sttite  that  he  had 
an  unconfirmed  report  that  a  "witness 
had  seen  a  girl  dashmg  ou  t  of  the  dormi- 
tory who  fired  a  weapon  it  the  Guards- 
men as  they  turned  awaj ."  It  is  evident 
to  me  that  General  Wilson  is  the  one 
who  formulated  and  mad ;  public  this  as 
an  unconfirmed  rumor.  Tnen  the  general 
added,  "the  Guardsmen  turned  back  and 
returned  the  fire."  He  ki^ows  that  there 
Is  no  basis  in  fact  for  ^h  allegation. 
He  simply  indulged  in  tie  big  lie  tech- 
niqiie  of  Adolf  Hitler  that  by  making 
false    statements    and    Allegations    re- 
peatedly, then  in  the  ehd  credence  is 
bound  to  be  given  themj  In  the  Armed 
Service  Committee  he   was  asked  why 
Guardsmen  had  fired  hito  a  crowd  of 
students.  He  evaded  that  by  staUng.  "We 
must  await  the  result  of  the  investigation 
by  the  Department  of  Jqstlce."  Then  he 
made  his  startling  allegations  regarding 
the  girl  dashing  out  tmd  iflrlng  a  weapon 
and  added  a  statement  iriade  for  the  very 
first  time  that  four  shot4  were  fired  by  a 
person   of   the   dissident   group.   These 
statements  were  fantastically  false. 


Persons  at  my  urgent  request  made  an 
on-the-spot  investigation,  continued  for 
several  hours  until  the  university  was 
closed  and  there  were  no  students  around 
available  to  be  interviewed.  Following  the 
time  General  Wilson  made  these  outland- 
ish   and   fantastic   speculative,    uncon- 
firmed   and   false   statements,    then    a 
newspaper  in  a  small  city  in  Ohio  quoted 
the  general.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  a  radio  sta- 
tion in  Toledo  that  what  I  had  been  say- 
ing in  the  Senate  regarding  the  Kent 
State  tragedy  had  been  altogether  dif- 
ferent than  the  facts  given  out  by  Gen- 
eral Wilson  following  his  investigation. 
So  his  Hitler  technique  of  the  big  lie 
which  was  unbelievable  and  was  not  be- 
lieved by  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  were  finally  reported  as  facts. 
This  general  and  no  other  person  told  of 
an  unconfirmed  rumor  that  a  witness 
had  seen  a  girl  dashing  out  of  a  dormi- 
tory and  firing  a  weapon  at  the  guards- 
men   as    they    turned   away    and    they 
turned  back  and  returned  the  fire.  State- 
ments given  me  by  college  students  and 
a  graduate  Kent  State  college  counselor 
su^  positive  that  no  such  incident  oc- 
curred. They  were  equally  positive  that 
the  guardsmen  were  the  only  ones  who 
fired  g\ms  early  that  fatal  Monday  after- 
noon. 

National  Guardsmen  on  the  scene  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  and  on  Monday 
were  brutal  and  mean  and  were  pushing 
students  around.  According  to  a  state- 
ment made  to  me  and  verified  by  a  grad- 
uate counselor  who  witnessed  the  inci- 
dent, a  guardsman  said  to  this  student. 
"Get  you — obscenity — out  of  here,"  and 
at  the  same  time  broke  his  blackjack  over 
his  right  arm.  I  saw  his  black  and  blue 
arm  and  elbow. 

One  wonders  if  the  imderlying  cause 
for  these  false  sdlegations.  or  these  ru- 
mors, stem  from  this  general's  desire  to 
go  all  out  with  irresponsible,  untruthful 
allegations,  knowing  that  the  officer  who 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  pointblank 
into  the  students  was  guilty  of  murder  In 
the  second  degree.  Vice  President  Agnxw 
stated  that  Ohio  National  Guardsmen 
overreacted  and  also  asserted,  as  a  law- 
yer that  the  ofiQcer  giving  the  order  to  fire 
could  be  considered  giiilty  of  murder  and 
could  be  charged  with  murder  but  not 
first-degree  murder.  In  Ohio,  second- 
degree  murder  is  murder  committed 
without  the  element  of  premeditation  as 
is  first-degree  murder. 

Adjutant  General  Del  Corso  Is  com- 
mander of  the  Ohio  National  Guard.  His 
deputy  adjutant  general.  Canterbury, 
was  present  in  Kent. 

Adjutant  General  Del  Corso  was  re- 
ported last  week  as  saying  he  was  "al- 
most certain  a  sniper  triggered  the  fatal 
rifie  vcdley  although  Senator  Stephen  M. 
Young  blamed  it  on  trigger-happy 
troops."  Del  Corso,  according  to  the 
newspaper  accounts,  called  me  a  "senile 
old  liar."  Del  Corso  is  a  2-by-4  politician 
who  holds  a  political  appointment  as  ad- 
jutant general.  My  answer  to  Del  Corso 
Is  that  my  father.  Judge  Stephen  M. 
Yoimg,  many  years  ago,  during  my  first 
term  as  a  representative  In  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio,  told  me  never  to  get 
into  a  spraying  ccmtest  with  a  sktmk.  It 


Is  noteworthy  that  this  two-bit  politician 
Del  Corso  said  nothing  critical  about 
Vice  President  Acnew's  statement  that 
the  Guardsmen  overreacted,  not  much 
difference  between  that  statement  and 
mine  of  "trigger-happy  Guardsmen." 
Very  definitely,  members  of  the  National 
Guard  who  obeyed  orders  are  not  charge- 
able with  committing  manslaughter  or 
second-degree  murder. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  neither  Adjutant 
General  Del  Corso  nor  Major  General 
Wilson  expressed  any  regret  or  feeling  of 
sorrow  to  the  members  of  the  families 
over  the  deaths  of  four  students  and  the 
wounding  of  14  others.  Not  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  was  a  casualty,  not  one 
was  hospitalized.  One  sustained  a  heart 
attack  and  another  Guardsman  fainted. 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
port that  Gov.  James  Rhodes  of  Ohio 
last  Monday  afternoon  when  he  first 
learned  of  this  tragedy  said,  "This  is  the 
saddest  day  of  my  life." 

It  is  a  great  misfortune,  Mr.  President, 
that  shortly  after  noon  on  Monday,  May 
4.  four  students  were  killed.  They  were 
murdered.  Fourteen  were  wounded.  Gen- 
eral Del  Corso  and  his  deputies  let  down 
and,  in  fact,  betrayed  Gov.  Jim  Rhodes. 
Our  Governor,  upon  hearing  of  this  tra- 
gedy, was  shocked  and  tearful.  I  have 
admiration  and  respect  for  Governor 
Rhodes  and  share  his  feeling  of  sadness 
about  this,  but  very  definitely.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt toward  General  Del  Corso  and  of 
regret  that  President  Nixon  referred  to 
college  students  who  demonstrate  as 
"bums."  This,  despite  the  guarantee 
given  all  Americans  in  the  very  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  evening  two 
girl  students  and  a  professor  called  at 
my  Washington  residence  and  then  last 
Saturday  between  9  in  the  morning  and 
noon  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  students  at  Kent  State  University 
called  at  my  office.  We  have  their  names 
and  addresses  and  statements  were 
taken.  Late  Saturday  afternoon  and 
throughout  Saturday  evening  boys  who 
reside  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  came 
to  my  home.  My  Washington  residence 
Is  not  listed  In  the  Washington  telephone 
book  nor  Is  my  home  In  Northwest  Wash- 
ington a  few  blocks  from  American  Uni- 
versity easy  to  find  by  one  imfamlliar 
with  Washington. 

These  students,  both  young  men  and 
women,  state  that  a  platoon  of  National 
Guardsmen  were  hurling  canisters  of 
tear  gas  at  a  crowd  of  students  milling 
around  the  campus.  Some  of  these  stu- 
dents milling  aroimd  immediately  hurled 
back  partly  filled  canisters  of  tear  gas 
at  the  guardsmen.  Also,  there  were  some 
stones  thrown — no  large  stones — and 
even  the  small  stones  and  the  tear  gas 
canisters  Immediately  hurled  back  were 
thrown  from  such  a  distance  that  most 
of  them  fell  short.  Not  one  of  10  or  more 
of  these  students  who  were  on  the  scene 
saw  any  tear  gas  canister  or  stone  strike 
a  guardsman. 

One  man  reported  to  me  some  days 
ago  that  he  feels  a  canister  hit  a  guards- 
man on  the  arm  and  that  the  guardsman 
fired  his  gun  accidentally.  These  boys, 
who  were  very  close  by,  said  that  the 
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canisters,  as  far  as  they  knew,  never 
really  struck  any  of  the  demonstrators, 
but  the  gas  fumes  came  out,  and  then 
some  of  the  demonstrators  were  hurling 
stones.  There  were  no  boulders,  no  large, 
hard  objects  whatever,  but  they  were 
hurling  stones  and  the  canisters  back, 
and,  from  that  distance,  most  of  them 
fell  short  and  rolled  toward  the  guards- 
men. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  an  important  address  I  am  mak- 
ing on  the  Kent  State  University  mur- 
der. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  students 
were  milling  around.  We  have  these 
signed  statements  which,  I  am  informing 
you.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  keep  locked 
up  in  my  home  or  in  my  office  until  such 
time  as  I  deliver  them  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities. 

They  said  that  the  guardsmen  who 
were  on  the  ground  level  with  the  demon- 
strators immediately  emptied  all  the  gas 
canisters  they  had,  and  immediately 
ran  up  the  hill  in  some  disorder,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  they  immediately 
r^rouped,  with  their  gims  in  front,  and 
then  marched  down  in  formation.  Im- 
mediately the  front  rank  kneeled  and 
the  lieutenant  in  command  of  that  pla- 
toon held  his  arm  aloft  and  then  pulled 
it  down.  Immediately  a  volley  was  fired 
from  the  guardsmen. 

That  no  more  than  four  were  killed 
and  14  seriously  wounded  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  guardsmen  had 
the  good  judgment  to  fire  high  in  the  air. 

These  young  men  threw  themselves  on 
the  ground,  but  they  believed  there  were 
no  bullets  In  those  giuis.  They  got  up. 
and  a  girl  to  the  right  of  them,  some- 
what to  their  rear,  was  lying  in  blood, 
part  of  her  face  shot  away.  Then  they 
were  frightened  and  ran  away.  All  of  the 
statements  I  have,  imsigned  and  signed, 
say  that  those  were  the  only  shots  that 
were  fired.  There  was  no  first  aid  treat- 
ment whatsoever  for  any  guardsman. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  Army  have  is- 
sued ground  rules  for  the  suppression  of 
riots.  It  is  standard  policy  to  furnish 
blank  cartridges,  and  not  to  furnish  live 
ammunition.  That  is  in  the  rule  book. 
But  Del  Corso  ruled  otherwise.  He  per- 
mitted live  ammimltion  to  be  used.  That 
is  a  violation  of  the  general  rules  of  the 
Army.  In  an  emergency,  only  certain 
guardsmen,  preselected,  and  on  order 
from  the  headquarters,  may  fire  live 
ammunition. 

Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld  of  Shaker 
Heights  who  is  nationally  known  and 
highly  respected  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  rabbis  in  our  Nation,  condemned 
the  fatal  shooting  of  four  Kent  State 
students  by  National  Guardsmen  and 
warned  that  "get  tough"  policies  will 
only  increase  imrest  on  other  campuses. 

It's  inconceivable  that  the  troops  had  no 
alternative  to  firing  live  ammunition  into  a 
crowd  of  students  because  some  were  throw- 
ing rocks. 


Rabbi  Lelyveld  said  in  a  statement  is- 
sued by  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
which  he  heads: 

Protest — even  violent  protest — is  not  a 
crime  punishable  by  death. 

The  Cleveland  rabbi  said,  adding : 

We  cant  expect  the  deeply  held  feelings 
about  our  country's  actions  in  Vietnam — 
the  subject  of  the  students'  protest — to  find 
expression  only  in  forms  of  polite  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  the  statements  I  have 
obtained  and  all  that  I  obtain  in  the 
future  will  be  made  available  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and,  of  course, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Investi- 
gation Committee  of  this  tragedy.  In  ad- 
dition, I  report  that  in  Northern  Ohio 
there  was  recently  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  a  very  fine  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  Kent  State 
University  is  within  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  I  shall  turn  over  these  fine 
statements  to  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Kru- 
pansky  because  I  hope  he  is  a  fine  lawyer 
and  I  know  the  statements  I  have  would 
give  probable  cause  to  charge  this  lieu- 
tenant who  gave  the  order  to  fire  with 
second-degree  murder.  Of  course,  the 
soldiers  who  obeyed  orders  carmot  be 
charged  with  any  offense. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  a  prosecuting  attor- 
ney and  as  a  trial  lawyer  over  many 
years  I  am  accustomed  to  deal  with  facts. 
My  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  has  expressed  the  same  opin- 
ion when  he  stated  the  Ohio  guardsmen 
overreacted  and  that  murder  was  in- 
volved. Very  definitely,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  probable  cause  that  the  lieu- 
tenant who  gave  the  order  to  fire  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Del  Corso  and  his  Deputy 
General  Canterbury  should  be  investi- 
gated. 

DEATH  OF  WALTER  P.  REUTHER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  the  world  of  labor,  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  over  the  past  week- 
end with  the  untimely  death  of  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
labor  leader  both  in  this  country  and 
in  the  international  labor  movement,  but 
also  a  great  humanitarian  and  one  of 
our  outstanding  experts  in  the  field  of 
health  care,  housing,  hunger,  and  other 
unmet  human  needs. 

In  the  alliance  he  formed  with  the 
Teamsters,  he  brought  another  great  la- 
bor union  and  a  great  body  of  members 
of  organized  labor  into  humanitarian 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
They  accomplished  many  things  in  the 
private  sector  that  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  done  in  the  public  sector. 

He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  many  of 
us  here  in  Congress.  Until  coming  here,  I 
had  spent  my  whole  working  life  in  man- 
agement. I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Walter  Reuther  through  the  president 
of  the  IBM  Corp.,  who  had  served  on  a 
Government  commission  with  him  and 
was  struck  by  his  brilliance  and  by  his 
great  energy  smd  foresight.  Mr.  Thomas 
Watson  reconunended  to  me  years  ago 
that  I  become  better  acquainted  with 
Walter  Reuther. 


At  the  time  that  George  Romney 
headed  American  Motors,  he  came  to  ask 
me  to  serve  on  the  board  of  that  great 
American  corporation,  and  I  asked  him 
at  the  time  his  own  impressions  of  Walter 
Reuther. 

He  indicated  to  me  that  very  fre- 
quently he  had  dinner  with  him.  He  said 
that  they  discussed  philosophy,  and  that 
they  talked  about  not  only  labor-manage- 
ment relationships,  but  other  subjects  of 
mutual  interest  to  them  and  of  concern 
to  the  country. 

He  said  that  through  the  years  he  had 
developed  tremendous  respect  for  the 
depth  of  thought,  the  perception,  and 
the  dedication  of  Walter  Reuther.  Com- 
ing from  a  man  who  had  represented 
management  in  opposition  to  labor 
through  years  of  hard  bargaining,  I 
thought  that  was  quite  a  great  tribute. 

Since  I  have  served  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  tried  to  work  with  organized  labor 
as  well  as  with  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community  in  trying  to  find  better 
ways  in  which  we  can  strengthen  the 
economy  of  this  country  and  move  for- 
ward in  the  private  sector.  I  have  never 
turned  to  Walter  Reuther  for  guidance 
or  help  and  been  disappointed.  I  was 
proud  that,  through  recent  years,  he 
has  been  a  friend,  and  that  I  had  a 
chance,  firsthand,  to  observe  those  quali- 
ties in  him  that  my  colleagues  in  busi- 
ness who  had  worked  with  him  through 
the  years  had  observed  in  him  in  the 
past. 

He  was  a  tough  bargainer,  hard  in  his 
demands  for  the  people  he  represented, 
but  also  tough  in  his  approach  to  fight- 
ing for  better  things  In  this  country  and 
to  strengthening  America.  I  know  he 
has  been  looked  upon  with  some  con- 
cern by  those  in  business  who  would  per- 
haps not  benefit  as  much  from  his  tough, 
hard  bargaining. 

But  I  do  feel  this:  As  the  automobile 
industry  now  goes  into  a  period  of  very 
tough  bargaining.  I  think  the  Industry 
people  may  reflect  on  the  fact  that  when 
they  have  bargained,  and  bargained 
hard,  with  Walter  Reuther  and  his  rep- 
resentatives, once  they  had  struck  a  bar- 
gain the  membership  of  the  union,  al- 
most without  exception,  followed  his 
leadership  and  provided  a  great  deal  of 
stability.  The  auto  workers,  therefore, 
have  contributed  through  the  years  a 
great  deal  to  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
try. Now  they  are  now  faced  with  some 
uncertainty,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  leadership  will  continue  as  strong 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  This  void 
must  be  quickly  filled  by  a  great  imlon, 
because  of  the  need  of  the  industry  It- 
self for  such  inspired  leadership. 

The  coimtry  has  lost  a  great  Amer- 
ican, who  has  worked  hard  in  behalf  <A 
our  institutions,  and  I  express  my  deep 
sympathy  to  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  to  his  colleagues  and  friends 
and.  of  course,  to  the  members  of  his 
family.  — 

SATURDAY'S   MARCH   ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  PE21CY.  Mr.  President,  students 
have  once  again  marched  on  Washing- 
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ton  They  said  they  were  tired  of  war 
In  the  name  of  peace.  Thjy  said  they 
were  tired  of  expansion  ol  the  war  in 
the  name  of  withdrawal.  Tliey  said  they 
were  tired  of  rhetoric  in  the  name  of  ac- 
tion We  in  the  Congress  he  ird  this  mes- 
sage from  the  students  and  acuity  mem- 
bers who  came  to  our  office  s.  from  those 
who  phoned  us  from  across  the  country, 
from  thousands  of  letters  a:  id  telegrams. 
The  administration  heard  the  mes- 
sage too  The  President  lesponded  by 
open'ing  a  dialog  with  faculty  members 
and  students,  by  permitting  the  use  of  the. 
Ellipse— within  sight  and  sound  of  the 
White  House— for  the  peace  demonstra- 
tion by  going  to  the  Linoln  Memorial 
at  dawn  to  talk  with  stuc  ents.  and  by 
makln;,'  Cabinet  members  i  md  key  aides 
available  to  students  and  acuity  mem- 
bers for  frank  discussions.  Secretary 
Pinch  was  especially  und(  irstanding  of 
what  the  students  were  sashing,  and  his 
availability,  as  well  as  fiat  of  other 
Presidential  appointees,  was  much  ap- 
preciated by  student  and  acuity  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  administration  for 
the  approach  that  it  took  toward  the  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  and  others  who 
were  'n  Washington  this  weekend.  I  think 
credit  should  also  go  to  tt  e  news  media 
for  the  balanced  coverage  ;hey  provided, 
and  to  the  participants,  par  :icularly  those 
who  served  as  marshals,  or  preserving 
decorum  in  a  sense  of  urg  ency.  but  also 
in  the  framework  of  nor  violence. 

I  particularly  commend  i  ilso  the  Wash- 
ington police,  under  the  uble  command 
of  Police  Chief  Wilson,  w^o  contributed 
greatly  to  the  tranquillity]  of  the  week- 
end. I  believe  that  PoUce  Thief  Wilson's 
statement  on  television  and  to  the  news 
media  was  a  very  helpful  statement  In 
demonstrating  to  the  country  that  Wash- 
ington was  not  a  scene  of  violence  this 
weekend,  but  of  what  wai  by  and  large 
an  orderly  demonstraticin  of  citizens 
using  their  right  of  free  assembly  to  pe- 
tition the  Government  aqout  something 
they  felt  very  urgently.      j 

But  I  think  today,  as  w^  have  a  Mon- 
day morning  quarterbacking  session  on 
wliat  actually  happened,  that  it  is  very 
important  that  we  not  lo4e  sight  of  and 
just  let  pass  the  weekend.  Let  us  take 
into  full  account  what  me  demonstra- 
tors were  attempting  to  tell  us. 

What  we  face  todsiy  is  a  revolution  of 
our  young  people  and  intellectuals.  This 
revolution— here  prayerfikl,  there  noisy, 
here  nonviolent,  there  vidlent— has  been 
caused  by  the  failure  of  oiir  system  to  re- 
spond creatively  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  vital  segments  of  our  population.  The 
students  and  faculty  m^bers  see  only 
failure  in  the  tiny,  hesdiant  steps  for- 
ward of  recent  years.  "Why,"  they  ask, 
"cannot  the  richest  Natidn  in  the  world 
feed  the  poor,  guarantee!  human  rights, 
and  give  equal  opportunity  to  those  for 
whom  it  has  been  so  long  denied?"  They 
sense  a  terrible  hypocrisy  at  home,  com- 
pounded by  monumental  loss  of  life  in  a 
war  they  cannot  accept  or  condone. 

Those  who  came  to  Washington  from 
our  coUege  campuses  thl4  week  were  do- 
ing what  Americans  ha^  always  done: 
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Seeking  active  representation  from  their 
elected  representatives.  I  hope  that  we 
will  respond  to  them  quickly,  and  crea- 
tively, for  if  we  do  not  act,  this  may  have 
been  the  last  time  they  will  come  to  us. 
If  they  are  alienated  from  us,  we  must 
also  remember  that  in  varying  degrees 
we  are  alienat«d  from  them.  What  is  at 
stake  here  is  the  thrust  of  a  generation, 
the  generation  to  which  we  will  ulti- 
mately consign  the  responsibilities  of 
power.  We  must  prove  to  them  that  our 
system  of  elective  politics  at  all  levels 
is  capable  of  action  when  action  is  re- 
quired, lest  they  withdraw  further  from 
the  system. 

For  students  who  have  not  yet  dropped 
out — or  opted  out — of  the  system,  the  re- 
cent expansion  of  the  war  into  Cambodia 
is  a  watershed.  If  tlie  Congress  fails  to 
act  quickly  to  end  the  Cambodian  incur- 
sions, the  system  these  students  have 
supported  may  lose  their  support.  The 
.students  and  the  faculty  members  and  all 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  share  their 
concern  are  outraged  not  simply  by  the 
widening  of  the  war.  but  by  all  that  this 
widening  symbolizes  questionable  use  of 
the  warmaking  power,  a  return  to  esca- 
lation, disregard  for  the  yearnings  of  the 
American  people  for  an  end  to  this  land 
war  in  Asia. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  fact 
that  our  youth  bears  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burdens  of  this  war.  We 
adults  pay  our  taxes  and  are  amply  rep- 
resented in  our  national  institutions.  But 
the  youth  must  fight  a  war  which  a  ma- 
jority of  them  abhor  as  Immoral.  The 
youth  must  pay  for  the  war  with  dis- 
rupted educations  and  aborted  careers 
and  with  their  very  lives  and  limbs.  Like 
the  founding  fathers,  they  complain  bit- 
terly of  "taxation"  without  representa- 
tion. 

I  see  some  hope  in  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  students  who  talked  with  me  Isist 
week  do  not  want  to  drop  out.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  knocking  on  the  door, 
demanding  to  be  let  in.  We  must  open  the 
door.  We  must  lower  the  voting  age  to 
give  them  representation.  We  must  work 
to  bring  them  actively  into  the  elective 
process,  not  only  as  voters,  but  also  as 
campaign  workers.  We  must  end  the 
draft  and  we  must  end  the  war. 

Young  people  have  long  been  the  most 
enthusiastic  workers  of  political  cam- 
paigns, leaders  of  the  civil  rights  and 
peace  movements.  Yet  they  remain  dis- 
enfranchised, unable  to  affect — except  in 
the  most  oblique  fashion — the  outcome 
of  the  issues  on  which  they  labor. 

The  students  demand  that  we  re- 
spond to  the  challenge  of  our  traditional 
Ideals,  that  we  fulfill  our  national  prom- 
ise. They  demand  social  action  now,  be- 
cause they  are  tired  of  years  of  equivoca- 
tion and  plodding.  They  demand  peace 
now,  because  they  are  tired  of  years  of 
war. 

I  tell  you  that  we  cannot  desert  a  whole 
generation  of  Americaiis,  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  our  sons  and  daughters.  We 
must  now  take  long  steps  to  Improve  the 
nature  of  our  society  and  to  regain  the 
peace.  There  Is  not  sufficient  reason  to 
delay.  Our  work  has  been  cut  out  for  us. 
I    ask    imanimous    consent   to    have 


printed  in  the  Record  my  statement  to 
a  group  of  student  demonstrators  of  May 
8,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  bt  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
You  came  here  because  you  were  angry — 
over  an  undeclared  and  tragic  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  that  has  been  escalated 
sharply  and  over  the  inexplicable  and  In- 
defensible killing  and  wounding  of  young 
people  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

I  share  your  anger.  I  opposed  every  escala- 
tion of  the  debilitating  conflict  in  Vietnam 
during  Democratic  Administrations,  and  I 
would  therefore,  oppose  Just  as  vigorously 
any  expansion  of  the  war  into  Cambodia.  I 
had  thought  we  were  on  the  road  to  with- 
drawal from  a  war  unrelated  to  our  own 
vital  interests  and  national  security.  Now  I 
am  astonished  and  appalled  to  find  that  It 
has  been  wideiied  into  another  country 
without    Congressional   approval. 

But  X  believe  that  the  abrupt  turnabout 
in  Southeast  Asia — however  misguided — and 
the  shooting  by  American  troops  of  Ameri- 
can students  exercising  a  constitutional 
right — repugnant  as  It  may  be  to  our  na- 
tional conscience — do  not  entirely  account 
for  your  presence  here  today.  You  are  as 
aware  as  I  am,  I  think,  that  my  generation 
has  almost  completely  lost  contact  with 
yours,  and  that  this  may  be  our  last  chance 
for  reconciliation. 

I  fear  that  you  are  on  the  verge  of  total 
alienation.  This  nation  may  be  about  to  lose 
the  allegiance  of  its  young  people,  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  between  IS  and  30.  It 
is  a  terrifying  thought. 

It  does  no  good  today  to  deplore  once  more 
the  loss  of  our  lives,  our  treasure  and  our 
international  reputation  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  Is  fruitless  to  lament  again  the  plight  of 
the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  disenfranchised, 
those  deprived  of  their  civil  rights.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  speak  out  against  the  Inflamma- 
tory- rhetoric,  much  of  It  emanating  from  the 
highest  levels  of  government,  which  has 
driven  moderates  Into  the  radical  camp, 
transformed  progressives  Into  revolutionaries. 
You  have  heard  enough  words.  What  you 
want  is  action,  evidence  that  your  voices 
have  the  power  to  shape  the  policies  of  the 
national  government. 
I  offer  you  some  specific  promises: 
First.  I  promise  that  I  will  work  to  redefine 
and  clarify  the  war-making  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  We  In  Congress 
have  the  constitutional  power  to  declare  war. 
but  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  through  six 
Administrations — to  World  War  n  in  the 
Roosevelt  Administration — to  find  a  war  that 
has  been  declared  by  Congress. 

Since  the  end  of  that  declared  war  the 
tTnlted  States  has  lost  scores  of  thousands 
of  men  killed  and  wounded  and  upwards  of 
200  billions  of  dollars  In  undeclared  conflicts, 
skirmishes,  police  actions — pick  your  own 
term — In  Korea,  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Southeast  Asia.  And  there  are  no  statistics 
available  on  the  clandestine  adventures — In 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  the  Congo,  Indonesia. 

Second,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  stat- 
ing that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
no  American  forces — land,  sea  or  air — may 
be  sent  into  combat  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Congress,  except  In  response 
to  a  direct  and  obvious  attack. 

Third,  I  have  cosponsored  and  will  work 
for  enactment  of  a  proposal  calling  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  the 
shaky  Instrument  that  has  been  used  to 
Justify  countless  escalations  of  a  dreadful 
war. 
Potirth,  I  have  cosponsored  and  will  work 
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for  enactment  of  an  amendment  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  Cambodian  incursion. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  give  Impetus  to  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  young  fteople  to  play  a 
forceful  role  In  the  formulation  of  national 
policy,  I  am  urging  the  presidents  of  all 
American  colleges  and  universities  to  sus- 
I>end  classes  for  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
next  fall's  congressional  elections  to  permit 
the  Nation's  mUUons  of  college  students  to 
actively  campaign  for  the  candidates  who 
will  best  represent  their  views.  Coupled  with 
this  massive  demonstration  of  political  action 
we  must  press  to  give  the  franchise  to  18 
year  olds.  If  It  takes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, so  be  It  and  let  us  get  on  with  It.  Young 
men  and  women  must  participate  directly  In 
the  electoral  process,  making  our  oflBclals 
and  institutions  more  responsive. 

Now  that  I  have  outlined  my  proposals,  I 
would  like  to  ask  something  of  you.  I  urge 
you  with  all  the  force  I  can  summon  to 
shun  and  help  prevent  the  violence  that  will 
only  retard  progress  tovrard  our  common 
goals. 

Violence  is  a  form  of  self-indulgence,  pro- 
viding momentary  release  at  the  expense  of 
the  long-range  aspirations  we  share.  Vio- 
lence: arson,  damage  to  life  and  property — 
should  be  condenuied  and  treated  as  the 
criminal  acts  they  are,  whether  it  be  the 
wanton  destruction  of  a  scholar's  life  work 
or  the  death  of  Innocent  student  by-stand- 
ers.  It  can  only  lead  to  further  polarization 
of  this  already  battered  but  still  great  na- 
tion, and  destroy  our  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent your  views  effectively. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  have  not  been  pro- 
voked— verbally  and  physically — by  a  gen- 
eration that  too  frequently  mistakes  your 
idealism  for  intellectual  arrogance  and  Ig- 
nores your  laudable  alms  while  concentrating 
on  superficial  matters,  such  as  hair  length 
and  beards.  But  I  do  know  that  more  violence 
will  only  turn  the  generation  gap  Into  an 
unbridgeable  chasm. 

If  you  feel  today.  In  this  almost  tmprece- 
dentedly  depressing  time  In  oiu-  national  life, 
as  if  all  of  your  protests  have  been  unavail- 
ing, I  wish  to  disagree  with  you.  I  speak  as  a 
member  of  one  institution,  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  you  are  being 
heard.  The  message  is  loud  and  clear,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  allow  It  to  be  muted  by 
the  tragic  events  of  the  past  several  days. 
Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  President  has 
heard  and  Is  listening  now.  I  believe  that  he 
wants  to  end  this  war.  I  believe  that  the 
ending  will  be  hastened. 

In  some  measure,  your  dissent  has  been 
responsible  for  a  formidable  number  of  ac- 
tions we  have  taken.  With  your  support,  we 
have  begun  to  give  military  appropriations 
the  scrutiny  they  deserve,  to  weigh  the  need 
for  advanced  military  hardware  against  press- 
ing human  needs  and  cut  billions  from  the 
defense  budget  without  compromising  our 
national  security.  The  Senate  also  has  turned 
back  an  attempt  to  emasculate  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  succeeded  In  having 
It  renewed.  It  has  greatly  expmnded  programs 
to  feed  the  hungry,  another  high  national 
priority.  It  has  Just  rejected  a  second  Su- 
preme Court  nominee,  one  who  exhibited  lack 
of  sensitivity  to  the  aspirations  of  all  Amer- 
icans for  full  membership  in  American 
society. 

I  do  not  mean  to  dwell  on  our  accom- 
plishments, for  so  much  remains  undone, 
but  only  to  offer  you  hope.  I  see  in  Secretary 
Hickel's  courageous  letter  to  the  President 
a  growing  understanding  In  the  Executive 
Branch  that  this  Administration  will  never 
win  your  support  through  benign  neglect. 
In  the  appointment  of  Judge  Blackmun  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  I  see  a  reassuring  sign 
that  the  court  will  regain  the  Integrity  and 
public  trust  it  must  have. 

1  state  unequivocally  that  there  Is  hope. 


This  remains  the  greatest  form  of  govern- 
ment devised  by  man.  It  was  forged  in  a 
revolution  and  the  fervor  of  that  revolution 
has  nourished  It  over  two  centuries.  It  can 
move  it  again,  but  only  if  the  great  energies 
are  used  with  restraint,  and  genlnue  care 
for  our  future.  A  bloodbath  would  only  re- 
store the  tyranny  that  we  have  rejected  since 
the  first  days  of  the  Republic. 

So  I  would  say  to  you  in  closing:  Do  not 
despair  of  us,  do  not  abandon  your  country 
and  its  future  In  this  crucial  hour.  Continue 
to  pirod  us  Into  action,  to  g^lve  us  the  benefit 
of  your  unique  appreciation  of  this  nation's 
moral  obligations.  Dissent  vigorously — but 
peaceable  and  within  the  broad  parameters 
of  our  constitution,  and  I  pledge  to  you  that 
we  will  respond. 


OFFICE  OF  OPPORTUNITY  COM- 
PREHENSIVE HEALTH  SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  the  compre- 
hensive health  services  program.  The 
first  neighborhood  health  center  was 
funded  by  the  agency  in  1965.  OEO  nows 
funds  50  of  these  comprehensive  health- 
care projects.  The  operation  of  these 
programs  has  proven  to  be  so  successful 
that  the  responsibility  for  $30  million  in 
operating  expenses  for  successful  pro- 
grams will  be  transferred  from  OEO  to 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  of  HEW,  so  that  OEO 
can  concentrate  on  the  more  experimen- 
tal and  innovative  aspects  of  health  care. 

A  recent  article  from  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  de- 
scribes the  success  of  two  OEO-funded 
health  clinics.  The  first  is  Mile  Square 
Health  Center  which  operates  in  Chi- 
cago's West  Side.  Of  the  25,000  people 
in  the  target  area.  90  percent  are  black. 
One-quarter  of  the  people  receive  public 
aid.  The  infant  mortality  rate  is  more 
than  double  that  of  nonpoverty  areas, 
and  the  district  has  one  of  the  highest 
crime  rates  in  the  Nation.  The  Mile 
Square  Center  came  into  this  district  in 
1966  to  offer  a  wide  variety  of  health 
services  to  the  residents.  Last  year  the 
center  treated  more  than  18.000  patients 
for  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  pediatric 
care,  adult  medicine,  mental  health 
treatment,  laboratory  and  X-ray  work, 
dental  care,  and  pharmaceutical  services. 

The  second  center  is  in  King  City, 
Calif.,  and  is  a  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter which  combines  a  rural  setting  with 
private  medicine.  The  target  population 
of  8,000  is  divided  almost  evenly  between 
low-income  permanent  residents  and 
poor  migratory  workers.  The  nearest 
medical  facility  was  50  miles  away.  Two 
and  one-half  years  ago  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  gave  a  grant  to  a 
group  practice  of  seven  physicians  to 
provide  health  services  to  these  people. 
Project  personnel  have  succeeded  in  reg- 
istering about  90  percent  of  the  poor 
whom  they  hoped  to  reach.  Approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  people  served 
by  the  group,  however,  remain  private 
patients  who  pay  for  their  care.  As  the 
project  director  states: 

We  have  become  convinced  that  physicians 
In  the  private  sector  can  establish  a  workable 
partnership  with  the  government. 


Because  of  the  increasing  awareness  of 
the  need  to  provide  better  health  care 
and  facilities  for  the  poor,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  Ln  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "Can  Community 
Centers  Cure  Health  Problems  of  the 
Poor?"  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for 
March  23,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can   CoMMtJNn-T   Centers  Cttre  Health 
Problems  or  the  Poor? 

On  July  1,  the  comprehensive  neighbor- 
hood health  center  concept  will  reach  official 
maturity. 

According  to  President  Nixon's  budget 
message,  responsibility  for  $30  million  In 
center  operating  expenses  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  to  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration   (HSMHA). 

Government  officials  feel  that  as  many  as 
ten  of  the  "more  mature"  neighborhood 
health  centers  have  fulfilled  their  roles  as 
demonstration  projects  under  OEO  and  are 
now  ready  to  provide  full-time  services  un- 
der HSMHA. 

The  neighborhood  health  center  idea  has 
been  touted  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  for  delivering  health  csu-e  to  the  na- 
tion's poor.  Advocates  are  calling  for  enough 
funds  to  sprinkle  600  to  800  comprehensive 
care  clinics  across  the  country. 

Critics,  however,  argue  that  such  centers 
deceive  the  poor  by  offering  health  care  and 
economic  benefits  that  probably  cannot  be 
maintained. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  problems  and  poten- 
tials of  neighborhood  health  centers.  Steve 
Murata  of  Medical  News  visited  the  Mile 
Square  Health  Center  In  Chicago,  one  of 
OEO's  most  successful  projects.  He  also  m- 
terviewed  government  officials,  other  center 
directors,  and  physicians  Interested  In  the 
program.  The  following  articles  reveal  the  ex- 
tent of  the  neighborhood  health  center  effort 
and  disciiss  some  key  issues  which  may  de- 
cide the  future  success  of  the  concept. 

MILE  square:    health  care  for  CHICAGO'S 

poor 

More  than  25,000  people,  W^c  of  them 
black.  Jam  the  "Mile  Square  Area  "  on  Chi- 
cago's West  Side.  Unemployment  among  male 
residents  fluctuates  around  13 '"c,  and  more 
than  25%  of  the  Inhabitants  receive  public 
aid.  The  Infant  mortality  rate  is  two-and-a- 
half  times  that  of  non-poverty  areas,  and 
community  leaders  must  battle  one  of  the 
highest  district  crime  rates  In  the  nation. 

The  decaying  houses  and  apartments  fre- 
quently have  no  heat,  no  hot  water,  and  no 
functioning  toilets.  Evidence  of  malnutri- 
tion appears  most  often  among  children  who 
are  underweight,  listless,  hungry,  and  sub- 
ject to  repealed  infections.  "You  have  to 
have  a  strong  mind  and  a  strong  and  willing 
body  just  to  survive,"  said  one  former 
resident. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Mile  Square  Health 
Center  opened  Its  doors  in  an  old,  three- 
story  brownstone,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
area.  The  project  represented  a  marriage  of 
a  strong  community  action  group  and  Pres- 
byterian-St.  Luke's  Hospital,  said  Joyce 
Lashof,  MD,  director  of  community  medi- 
cine for  the  hospital  and  co-director  of  Mile 
Square. 

In  1965,  Dr.  Lashof  helped  complete  a 
study  describing  the  health  needs  of  Chi- 
cago's poor.  Publicity  from  this  report 
reached  the  Mile  Square  Federation,  a  com- 
munity action  group  organized  to  combat 
Inadequate  housing,  youth  problems,  health 
deficiencies,  and  unemployment. 

Representatives  of  the  Federation  met  with 
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Dr.  Lashof  and  other  offlclals 
terlan-St.  Luke's,  an  838-bed 
pltal  currently  affiliated  with 
of    Illinois    Medical    School 
drafted  a  grant  request,  and 
received  $1,049,000   from  the 
nonUc  Opportunity  (OEO)  to 
recruiting,  and  training 
1967.  the  first  patients  began 
clinic's  front  door. 

Today,  the  Mile  Square 
registered  almost  three-fourths 
population.  More  than  18.000 
the  examining  rooms  last  year 
natal  and  postnatal  care,  family 
formation,    pediatric    care, 
mental    health    treatment, 
x-ray  work,  dental  care,  and 
services. 

By  supplementing  full-time 
with    part-time    workers,    the 
Center    has   been    able   to 
equivalent  to  seven  full-time 
pediatricians,  one  obstetrician 
and  26  nurses,  as  well  as  200 
slonal  and  para -professional 
Mile    Square's    other    co 
Elam.  MD. 

Pour    months    ago.    the 
counting  Office  (OAO)   Issued 
Mile  Square  which  noted  that 
hospital  arrangement  had 
the  center's  patients  with 
tlon   with   readily   accessible 
medical  care." 

"An   OEO   medical   audit 
the  center's   medical   services 
of    quality    medical    care,    anc 
among  the  highest  quality 
vided  at  any  of  the  OEO 
hood   health  centers   it   had 
report  added. 

During  the  last  five  years 
grants   to  49   widely   differing 
states  to  generate  nelghborhooS 
ters.  Funds  have  been 
medical  societies,  medical 
partments   of   public    health. 
practices,  hospitals,  and  a  vari^t 
nlty  organizations  to 
btUty  of  the  concept  in  as  — _ 
ways  as  possible,  said  Thoma! 
director  of  OEOs  Offlc*  of  "' 

Thirteen  of  the  OEO 
ects   are   located   in   rural 
eluding    the    much-publicized 
Mound    Bayou.    Mississippi. 
are  scattered  In  urban  areas 
tlon  with  seven  neighborhood 
located   in   New   York  city 

Between  25  and  30  of  the  c 
providing  a  comprehensive 
while  nine  or  ten  others  are 
operations. 

A   small   number  of  ne 
centers,   however,   have   sprung 
federal  funds.  The  Spring 
nlty  Services  Center  In 
support     from     Hahnemann 
Medical  Center,  a  pharmaceu 
community    fund.    Jewish    s: 
Lutheran  congregation  (JAMA 
211:393    I  Jan.   19)    1970). 

Some  medical  schools  and 
dents  have  begun  to  Involve 
community  health  problems 
gangs  and  radical  groups  sue 
Panthers  have  established 
ous  forms. 

Many  of  the  small  centers, 
which  are  Just  beginning  to    _ 
provide  partial  health  service  i 
the  Immunization  clinics 
and    local    centers    run    for 
problems,     the     number    of 
health    centers    seems    large. 
Effle  O.  Ellis,  MD.  special 
services  to  the  Executive 
the  American  Medical  Assocla 
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there  are  probably  only  150  neighborhood 
health  centers  In  the  country  that  are  able 
to  provide  comprehensive  services."  she  said. 
One  reason  that  nelght)orhood  health  cen- 
ters have  proven  popular  In  many  poor  com- 
munities is  a  requirement  for  community 
Involvement  In  directing  the  program.  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  specifies  that 
health  services  for  the  poor  must  be  fur- 
nished "in  a  manner  most  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  with  their  participation.  .  .  ." 
OEO  guidelines  further  stipulate  that  pol- 
icymaking bodies  of  the  centers  must  In- 
clude up  to  SC^c  representation  by  people 
eligible  to  receive  services. 

The  provision  for  Involving  target  area 
residents  In  decisions  has  been  one  of  the 
most  controversial  aspects  In  neighborhood 
health  center  operations. 

Some  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health 
care  professionals  have  been  fearful  that 
the  consiuners  would  Interfere  with  the 
practice  of  medicine.  While  OEO  offlclals  deny 
that  residenu  try  to  change  prescriptions, 
administrators  admit  that  some  of  the  poor 
residents  have  made  non-medical  demands 
which  physicians  have  found  hard  to  swallow. 
Personnel  selection,  location  of  the  center, 
hours  of  operaUon.  eligibility  criteria,  fee 
schedules,  and  personal  complaints  have  been 
debated  at  great  length,  often  heatedly.  One 
consumer  group  from  a  predominantly  black 
community  demanded  that  the  physicians 
and  nurses  live  In  the  target  area  and  an- 
other center  advisory  board  required  the  staff 
to  learn  Spanish  within  six  months  of  hiring. 
"At  Mile  Square,  the  residents  established 
the  medical  care  priorities."  said  Dr.  Elam. 
"They  were  most  concerned  with  prenatal 
and  neonatal  care.  Then  they  wanted  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  preschooler,  followed  by 
the  mulUple  problem  family." 

OEOs  Dr.  Bryant  acknowledged  that  sev- 
eral neighborhood  health  centers  are  expe- 
riencing great  problems  trying  to  satisfy  the 
residents.  "Some  of  the  consumers  have  had 
little  opportunity  for  education  and  have 
never  dealt  with  hospltaU  and  doctors  except 
during  medical  crises.  Through  their  lack  of 
experience,  they  may  overstate  demands." 
he  said.  "If  the  professionals  can  continue 
the  dialogue,  they  generally  discover  that  the 
consumers  and  providers  become  more  so- 
phisticated and  a  better  working  relationship 
win  evolve." 

"You  absolutely  must  be  able  to  come 
through  with  solutions  to  honest  demands 
made  by  the  poor,"  said  Mile  Squares  Dr. 
Lashof.  "However,  you  must  also  be  com- 
pletely honest  about  what  you  can  and  can't 
do,  giving  the  people  all  of  the  alternatives 
and  choices  available  to  them." 

Being  responsive  to  community  needs  fre- 
quently takes  the  form  of  providing  Jobs  In 
the  health  centers  for  area  residents.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  271  people  working 
on  Mile  Square's  staff  are  target  area  people. 
"We  don't  have  any  volunteers  at  Mile 
Square."  said  Dr.  Elam.  Every  position  then 
provides  a  potential  Job  for  a  target  area 
resident  and  a  chance  for  upward  mobility. 
The  poor  often  require  extensive  and  costly 
training  programs  to  become  community 
health  aides,  dental  technicians,  bookkeepers, 
and  the  other  personnel  needed  by  the  center. 
However,  their  hopes  for  a  rapid  rise  to  pro- 
fessional status  have  been  thwarted  at  many 
locations  due  to  licensing  restrictions,  lack 
of  standardized  training  for  degree  purposes, 
or  resistance  from  the  professionals. 

Many  nurses,  for  example,  have  experienced 
difficulty  sympathizing  with  para-professlon- 
al  aides  who  demand  equal  pay  and  status 
after  a  short  course  In  ntirslng  techniques 
and  a  year  or  so  of  experience. 

"Training  at  the  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters needs  to  be  two-edged,"  said  OEO's  Dr. 
Bryant.  "People  from  the  community  must 
be  trained  to  perform  their  duties  well.  How- 


ever, doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health  care 
professionals  must  also  be  sold  on  the  great 
value  of  the  para-professlonals. 

"Clashes  resulting  from  Jurisdictional 
hangups  will  probably  conUnue  because  of 
the  immense  shortage  of  manpower."  he 
added. 

Large  numbers  of  these  para-professlonals 
are  needed  by  neighborhood  health  centers 
to  conduct  "outreach"  programs.  Teams 
composed  of  a  public  health  nurse  and  three 
community  aids  try  to  make  target  area  resi- 
dents aware  of  the  comprehensive  services 
available  and  to  entice  the  poor  Into  the  Mile 
Square  health  care  system. 

Approximately  23,000  home  visits  were 
made  by  these  community  health  teams  last 
year.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  visits  were 
conducted  by  the  95  community  health  aides 

alone. 

The  community  health  teams  provide  the 
first  level  of  services  In  "three  echelons  of 
care"  as  conceived  by  ^Ule  Square's  Dr. 
Elam.  The  health  center  Itself  forms  the 
second  level,  and  the  hospital  with  its  com- 
plex diagnostic  equipment  and  in-patient 
beds,  constitutes  the  third  level,  he  said. 

"The  total  commitment  of  the  back-up 
hospital  Is  most  important  to  neighborhood 
health  centers,"  said  Dr.  Lashof.  "People 
must  not  be  turned  away  from  the  emergency 
room  or  hospital  clinic  If  the  entire  system 
Is  to  function  smoothly." 

Mile  Square  residents  receive  plastic  cards 
Identifying  them  to  personnel  at  Presbyte- 
rlan-St.  Luke's  Hospital.  A  simple  call  to  the 
records  center  at  Mile  Square  generally 
clears  up  any  questions  when  a  patient  ar- 
rives for  tests  or  treatment. 

The  close  cooperation  of  the  hospital  has 
also  assured  "continuity  of  care"  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Mile  Square.  "All  of  the  physicians 
who  work  50 '"r  or  more  of  their  time  at  the 
center  also  maintain  staff  appointments  at 
Presby terlan-St.  Luke's,  said  Dr.  Lashof. 

"We  recruit  only  those  who  already  have 
hospital  privileges  or  are  assured  of  an  ap- 
pointment. Thus,  the  patient  can  count  on 
seeing  the  same  physician  in  the  hospital  he 
sees  in  the  clinic." 

What  effects  continuity  of  care,  training 
plans  for  residents,  and  almost  any  other 
center  program  have  on  the  actual  health  of 
the  target  population  proves  difficult  to 
gauge.  Mile  Square  directors,  for  example, 
developed  plans  to  expand  their  "outreach" 
program  by  doubling  the  number  of  com- 
munity health  teams.  After  a  preliminary 
evaluation,  however,  this  proposal  drew 
criticism  from  the  OAO. 

An  auditing  team  estimated  that  the  cost 
for  covering  all  4,200  target  families  would 
reach  "$94  per  family  per  year,  or  about 
$392,000  each  year  for  this  one  aspect  of  the 
center's  operations." 

"OEO  has  not  made  an  adequate  assess- 
ment,  as  appears   to  be  warranted,  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  community  health  teams. 
"    the    Government    Accounting    Office 
concluded. 

Dr.  Lashof  said,  "the  work  performed  by 
community  health  teams  remains  one  of  the 
most  difficult  areas  to  evaluate,  especially  on 
a  strict  accounting  basis.  We  feel  that  the 
community  health  nurses  and  aides  have 
been  extremely  effective  In  attracting  people 
into  the  center  who  have  difficulty  under- 
standing the  Importance  of  health  care." 
KING  citt:  care  in  a  rural  setting 
A  neighborhood  health  center  which  suc- 
cessfully combines  a  rural  setting  with  pri- 
vate medicine  Is  located  In  King  City.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Working  through  the  Monterey  County 
Medical  Society,  a  group  practice  of  seven 
physicians  secured  an  OEO  grant  two  and 
one-half  years  ago  to  provide  health  services 
to  the  Mexican-American  laborers  who  cultl- 
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vate  the  celery,  tomato,  artichoke,  and  other 
seasonal  crops  grown  In  the  Salinas  Valley. 

The  target  population  of  8.000  patients 
was  divided  almost  evenly  between  low- 
Income  permanent  residents  and  low-Income 
mlg^ratory  workers.  The  nearest  medical 
care  available  to  the  medically  indigent  prior 
to  the  Rural  Health  Project  consisted  of  a 
county  hospital  located  50  miles  away.  In 
order  not  to  lose  the  day's  wages  that  such  a 
trip  would  necessitate,  the  poor  would  try 
to  Ignore  their  Illnesses  until  the  problems 
became  too  severe  to  bear. 

Personnel  from  the  local  George  L.  Mee 
Memorial  Hospital  and  county  medical  so- 
ciety Joined  the  physicians  of  the  Southern 
Monterey  County  Medical  group  In  request- 
ing funds  needed  to  care  for  the  poor  In  a 
group  practice  setting.  Poverty-stricken 
workers  were  to  be  treated  In  the  same 
facilities  as  private  patients,  receiving  the 
same  personalized  attention  and  quality  of 
care. 

So  far,  project  personnel  have  succeeded 
In  registering  almost  90%  of  the  poor  whom 
they  hoped  to  reach.  With  an  annual  OEO 
grant  of  almost  $1.5  million,  the  nine  full- 
time  phjrslclans.  seven  pcut-tlme  specialists, 
and  a  staff  of  55  other  workers  handle  as 
many  as  3.500  to  4,000  paitlent-doctor  visits 
each  month. 

Approximately  70%  of  the  people  served  by 
the  group,  however,  remain  private  patients 
who  pay  for  their  care,  according  to  Len 
Hughes  Andrus,  MD,  project  founder  and 
director.  "Our  exi)erlence  demonstrates  that 
private  medicine  Is  capable  of  successfvUly 
providing  health  care  to  the  rural  poor."  he 
said. 

"Despite  difficulties  caused  by  single-year 
project  funding  and  many  chaiiges  In  fed- 
eral policies  and  administrators,  we  have  be- 
come convinced  that  physicians  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  establish  a  workable  partner- 
ship with  government." 

Dr.  Andrus  attributes  part  of  the  project's 
success  to  the  efforts  made  by  staff  members 
who  belong  to  emerging  classes  of  health 
workers.  The  health  center  employs  not  only 
one  of  the  physician's  assistants  from  Duke 
University,  but  also  a  pediatric  nurse  prac- 
titioner from  the  University  of  Colorado 
program. 

Other  nursing  personnel  have  also  been 
trained  to  take  over  more  responsibility.  Mrs. 
Owen  Gamer,  a  home  health  care  nurse, 
performs  many  of  the  follow-up  visits  for  pa- 
tients who  require  special  attention,  such  as 
former  stroke  victims,  or  elderly  patients 
with  cardiopulmonary  problems. 

More  than  60  aides  have  been  recruited 
from  the  target  papulation  and  trained  to 
provide  x-ray  work,  laboratory  analyses, 
physical  therapy,  as  well  as  clerical  and  sec- 
retarial services.  In  a  manner  similar  to  Mile 
Square,  the  community  advisory  board  for 
the  project  turned  down  proposals  of  volun- 
teer help  In  favor  of  providing  as  many  Jobs 
as  fXJBSlble  for  low-Income  families.  At  King 
City,  more  than  50%  of  the  clinical  and 
"outreach"  p)ersonnel  come  from  the  pKwr 
consumer  population. 

"The  para-medlcal  workers  have  been  most 
Important  In  overcoming  one  of  the  pro- 
gram's biggest  stimibllng  blocks — the  Sfxan- 
Ish  language.  Many  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can laborers  sp>eak  little  English  and  health 
care  professionals  must  either  be  blUngiual 
or  have  an  Interpreter  close  at  hand. 

With  an  understanding  of  the  cultural 
b£u;kground  of  the  population,  the  health 
education  aides  recruited  from  Mexican- 
American  families  prove  particularly  skillful 
In  p>ersuadlng  p>arents  to  have  their  children 
Immunized  or  In  delivering  birth  control 
Information. 

Training  those  workers,  however,  has 
proven  more  expensive  than  originally  antlc- 
Ipwted.  Low  efficiency  In  handling  patients 
due  to  language  problems  has  combined  with 
a  large  number  of  missed  appwlntments  to 


raise  the  cost  of  overhead  from  60%  to  more 
than  75%. 

Another  factor  adding  to  the  costs  has 
been  the  large  amount  of  bookkeeping  re- 
quired by  state  and  federal  government.  The 
frequent  fljianclal  and  medical  audits  p>er- 
formed  by  OEX),  GAO.  and  the  county  medi- 
cal society  have  had  at  least  one  impwrtant 
beneflft  for  both  wealthy  and  jxxsr  patients 
treated  at  King  City. 

"The  countless  hours  spent  with  the  audi- 
tor and  consultants  uncovered  some  weak- 
nesses In  our  private  practice  as  well  as  the 
problems  In  the  federally  funded  portion  of 
our  project,"'  said  Dr.  Andrus.  "'By  correcting 
these  deficiencies,  we  have  been  able  to  raise 
the  quaUty  of  care  for  all  of  the  p>atlents 
seen  by  our  medical  g^roup." 

Although  the  teams"  primary  goals  are 
to  follow  up  on  missed  appointments,  pro- 
vide preventive  care,  and  offer  nutritional 
advice  the  nurses  and  aides  often  become  em- 
broiled m  problems  with  housing,  welfare 
payments,  or  employment.  As  much  as  60% 
of  their  time  Is  devoted  to  problems  of  so- 
cial Intervention,  said  Dr.  Elam. 

"'In  the  ghetto,  you  cannot  separate  the 
delivery  of  family  medical  care  from  housing 
problems,  underemployment,  culture,  tradi- 
tions, and  mores.  Although  this  concept  Is 
not  part  of  traditional  medicine.  It  is  the 
new  focus  needed  In  working  with  the  poor 
today." 

OEO  attempted  to  evaluate  27  of  their 
neighborhood  health  centers  according  to 
the  amount  of  consumer  participation  In 
planning  and  policy-making.  During  the 
November  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Investigators  reported 
that  almost  half  of  the  centers  received  low 
scores.  Any  such  evaluation,  OEO  learned.  Is 
complicated  by  the  political  and  social  cli- 
mate found  In  the  center  setting.  'The  fact 
that  p>oor  consumers  sit  as  equal  voting  mem- 
bers of  groups  In  discussions  with  health 
department  officials,  and  officers  of  the  local 
medical  and  dental  societies  may  be  a  sign  of 
great  strides  In  some  communities,"'  they 
concluded. 

Although  Infant  mortality  data  have  often 
been  used  to  estimate  the  general  level  of 
health  In  a  community,  the  statistics  avail- 
able to  neighborhood  health  centers  after 
only  a  few  years  of  operation  may  have  little 
real  meaning,  according  to  administrators  at 
New  York's  Martin  Luther  King  Health  Cen- 
ter. 

Harold  Wise,  MD,  director,  and  Ronald 
Brooke,  director  of  research  evaluation,  cited 
one  example  from  their  project  which  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Monteflore  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center. 

""In  1969,  500  women  who  received  pre- 
natal care  at  our  health  center  delivered  their 
babies  without  a  single  fatality,"  said  Dr. 
Wise.  Thirty-one  babies  died  among  another 
500  mothers  who  did  not  receive  any  pre- 
natal care.  "However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  center  necessarily  had  any  effect 
since  the  mothers  who  received  treatment 
might  also  be  the  "aggressive  consumers'  of 
health  care,"  he  explained.  "If  so,  they  prob- 
ably would  have  sought  prenatal  care  In  any 
case,  and  the  neighborhood  health  center 
simply  provided  a  readily  accessible  alternate 
source  of  medical  attention." 

Episodic  examples,  however,  remain  scien- 
tifically significant,  according  to  Mr.  Brooke. 
He  cited  one  case  concerning  a  five-year-old 
boy  who  i^peared  at  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Health  Center  six  times  In  three  months, 
suffering  on  each  occasion  from  an  upp^er  res- 
piratory Infection.  Two  weeks  after  receiv- 
ing treatment,  the  boy's  siblings  would  also 
contract    similar    Infections. 

Although  physicians  soon  recognized  that 
the  children  were  reinfecting  each  other,  the 
cyclic  pattern  could  not  be  broken  untU  one 
of  the  center's  community  health  aides  vis- 
ited the  home. 

The  ap>artment  lacked  heat,  and  the  win- 


ter cold  was  leaking  through  a  broken  win- 
dow. The  family  was  also  short  on  food  and 
badly  needed  more  clothing.  Their  plight  was 
relieved  to  some  extent  when  the  health 
aide  was  able  to  correct  a  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  welfare  department.  Thus  health 
center  p>ersonnel  could  point  to  one  In- 
stance In  which  they  had  directly  Improved 
the  health  of  one  family. 

"In  general,  then,  there  are  very  few  hard 
data  on  the  benefits  derived  from  the  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  because  the  current 
state  of  the  art  of  evaluation  Is  very  pKwr," 
said  Dr.  Bryant.  "'Exp>ert8  cannot  agree  on  a 
definition  of  "health"  much  less  what  criteria 
should  be  used  to  Judge  when  the  pxxjr  are 
healthier,"  the  New  York  physician  added. 

""We  assume  that  It  Is  better  to  receive 
health  care  than  not,  and  record  the  number 
of  piatlent  visits,  the  nature  of  the  visits, 
number  of  immunizations,  and  so  on.  A  sys- 
tem for  collecting  at  least  this  typ)e  of  In- 
formation has  now  been  established  to  try 
to  answer  tiie  hard  questions  asked  by  Con- 
gress."' he  said. 

Congressional  scrutiny  will  no  doubt  In- 
crease If  expenditures  for  neighborhood 
health  centers  grow  larger  and  more  visible. 
At  the  end  of  June,  OEO  will  have  sj)ent  more 
than  $200  million  during  the  last  five  years 
to  start  these  clinics. 

With  the  current  authorization  of  $70 
million,  officials  estimate  that  the  49  centers 
are  providing  comprehensive  health  services 
to  one  million  poor  citizens.  If  the  number 
of  neighborhood  health  centers  were  ex- 
panded to  provide  care  to  all  25  million 
[>eople  who  have  been  declared  officially 
"pxwr,"  the  annual  cost  might  balloon  to  $1 
billion  or  more. 

Although  federal  and  state  governments 
have  been  si>endlng  $10  billion  a  year  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  little  of  this  money 
has  worked  Its  way  back  to  the  centers  to 
p>ay  for  op>erations.  "I  don't  think  that  clinics 
m  the  best  states  are  able  to  collect  more 
than  25%  or  30%  In  Title  XVUI  and  Tltl« 
XIX  reimbursements."  said  Dr.  Bryant. 

The  Cook  County,  Illinois,  Dei>artment  of 
Public  Aid,  for  Instance,  told  Mile  Square 
administrators  that  welfare  could  not  re- 
imburse the  center  for  hcone  health  services 
provided  by  the  community  health  teams. 

Moreover,  since  the  clinic  had  emphasized 
health  care  for  the  young,  few  patients  quali- 
fied for  home  visit  p>ayments  vmder  Medicare. 

"Generally  speaking,  only  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  the  medically  Indigent  qualify 
for  health  services  under  Medicare  or  Medic- 
aid." said  AMA's  Dr.  Ellis.  "Another  one- 
fourth  receive  welfare  health  assistance,  but 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  people  In  a  pxwr 
community  may  have  no  coverage  at  all." 

To  provide  the  needed  funding,  health 
center  administrators  are  hoping  for  a  re- 
allocation of  "'old  money"  combined  with  an 
Infusion  of  new  funds  from  private  as  well 
as  public  sources. 

Such  problems  have  led  many  physicians  to 
advocate  alternate  approaches  to  delivering 
health  care  to  the  poor.  "The  neighborhood 
health  centers  reqvilre  two  years  or  more  of 
operation  before  they  become  efficient  dollar- 
wise,"  said  James  WhltUco,  MD.  Immediate 
p>ast  president  of  the  National  Medical  As- 
sociation. "Meanwhile  the  consumers  are  al- 
ready knocking  on  the  door." 

OEO  plans  to  shift  Its  emphasis  to  ex- 
panding outp>atlent  depwrtments  of  hospitals. 
"By  putting  In  'outreach,'  emphasizing  med- 
icine, and  utilizing  a  group  practice  ap>- 
proech,  we  may  be  able  to  provide  the  same 
compjrehenslve  care  for  the  poor,"  said  Dr. 
Bryant. 

Pour  of  the  64  projects  In  this  year's 
budget  Involve  hospital  exp>an8lon,  and  Dr. 
Bryant  hop>e8  to  double  this  number  soon. 

"Many  medically  Indigent  already  receive 
much  of  their  medical  care  at  the  hospital 
emergency  room  or  clinic,"  he  added.  "If  we 
can  make  the  system  effective  and  efficient. 
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we  may  be  able  to  Increaae  aaapiUatory  care 
and  decrease  pressiiree  for  ln-to«tlent  serv- 
loea." 

Otber  sweeping  changes  ari  being  pro- 
posed In  financing  systems  and  delivery 
metiioda  to  cut  tbe  cruah  for  hospital  beds, 
provide  Inoentlves  for  using  health  man- 
power more  efficiently,  and  luri  more  young 
physicians  away  from  the  reei>arch  labora- 
tories and  Into  the  Job  of  provl  ding  primary 
patient  care. 

Although  the  neighborhood  t  ealth  centers 
may  not  be  the  ultimate  answei .  the  wealthy 
as  well  as  the  poor  will  have  benefited  from 
the  emphasis  which  these  injects  have 
placed  on  comprehensive  rather  than  frag- 
mented care,  said  Robert  KallnowBltl.  MD. 
deputy  director  of  OEO's  Healtl^  Affairs. 

•The  poor  will  no  longer  aotept  mission- 
ary medldne  where  health  caije  la  delivered 
by  people  who  supposedly  kno^f  what's  good 
for  the  natives,"  said  Dr.  Elani.  "By  provid- 
ing continuity  of  care  within  \i  group  prac- 
tice setting,  the  neighborhood  liealth  centers 
can  help  to  maintain  the  prlvf  te  physician- 
patient  relationship  and  ach  eve  a  single 
standard  of  medical  care." 
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WALTER  REUTHER 


Presic  ent 


champions 


devi  jlopment, 
vie  V 


Int  ?rest 


Mr.    JAVrrS.    Mr. 
would  lilte  to  say  a  word 
Reuther.  a  man  who  not 
own  union  to  greatness,  but 
the  conscience  of  the  labour 
and.  indeed,  one  of  the 
novation  in  the  labor  movertient 
he  had  more  to  do  than  an:' 
leader  with  advancing  the 
bor  statesmanship.  Especially 
world  peace  and  world 
showed  a  broad  point  of 
clousness  in  his  thinking 
typify    the    enormous 
American  labor  has  in  the 
our  economy  and  of  peace 

Also,  though  he  was  ofte^ 
being  a  socialist,  he  had  a 
derstanding  of  the  facts 
of  the  demands  of  the  priva|te 
system,  as  was  attested  to 
leaders  of  business  who  de^ilt 
in  respect  of  collective 

Mr.  President,  we  shall 
loss  of  Walter  Reuther, 
millions  on  earth  whose 
bespoke  and  represented, 
him  as  their  loss,  Mr. 
wish  to  extend  my  condolenfces 
of  Mrs.  Javits  to  the  remain  ing 
of  the  family,  who  have  beep 
ly  deprived  of  both  Walter 
his  wife. 


very 


and 


bai  g 
aJ 


VIETNAM— PETITION 
CITIZENS  OP 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  this  morning  a  most  significant 
petition  from  the  citizens  ol  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
As  Senators  well  know.  Khaca,  is  the 
seat  of  Cornell  University  one  of  the 
largest  universities  in  my  State,  and  the 
locus  of  considerable  student  dissent 
tigainst  our  military  Invplvement  In 
Indochina. 

We  often  hear  that,  while  students 
protest,  the  solid  citizens  in  ihe  siuround- 
Ing  community  are  much  1^  concerned 
with  the  war  which  drag^  on  in  Viet- 
nam and  has  now  extended  itself  to 
Cambodia.  This  petition^  I  believe, 
brands  that  supposition  is  erroneous, 
for  It  Is  signed  by  the  buaness  leaders. 
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Tl-ey 
President; 


FROM      THE 
ITHACA,  N.Y. 


the  local  political  leaders,  the  commu- 
nity leaders  of  the  town  as  a  whole,  and 
the  people  who  collected  these  names 
state  that  fxilly  three-quarters  of  those 
who  were  approached  signed  the  peti- 
tion, calling  upon  our  Grovemment  to  re- 
verse the  expansion  of  the  Vletniun  war 
into  Cambodia,  and  to  promote  every 
genuine  effort  for  a  rapid  and  total 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cov- 
ering letter  explaining  the  petition,  and 
the  petition  itself,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  petition  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  petition  Is  addressed  to 
Senators  Javits  and  Goodell.  of  New  Tork, 
and  to  Representative  Roblson  of  the  33rd 
congressional  district : 

We.  voters  In  Tompkins  Coionty.  New  Tork, 
most  earnestly  request  and  urge  you  to  do 
everything  In  your  power 

( 1 )  to  reverse  President  Nixon's  recent  ex- 
pansion of  the  Vietnam  war  mto  Cambodia, 
and 

(2)  to  promote  with  al".  genuine  effort  the 
rapid  and  total  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Slgnatvues  were  solicited  by  the  two  under- 
signed, with  Intermittent  help  from  a  hand- 
ful of  friends,  during  the  period  from  May  6 
through  May  9,  1970. 

Ithaca  Is  dominated  by  Cornell  University 
and  Ithaca  College;  members  of  these  aca- 
demic Institutions  have  made  known  their 
political  views  quite  forcefully.  Our  own  peti- 
tion was  addressed  to  the  dovmtown  com- 
munity. In  the  course  of  our  more  than  a 
hundred  Interviews,  most  of  them  detailed 
and  extensive,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  noisy  and  sometimes  violent  expression  of 
views  from  the  colleges  had  tended.  If  any- 
thing, to  cause  a  reaction  against  petitions 
of  this  nature. 

The  selection  of  people  we  contacted  was 
a  special  one:  influential  members  of  the 
conununlty.  political  leaders,  business  and 
professional  men.  the  families  of  long  resi- 
dence. These  men  and  women  are  not  habit- 
ual signers  of  petitions;  some  of  them  told 
us  this  was  their  flrst  such  act.  We  were  In- 
different to  party  affiliation  and  often  un- 
aware of  it.  The  Issues  were  not  discussed  on 
a  party  basis,  nor  with  reference  to  political 
personalities. 

With  our  limited  resources  we  were  unable 
to  envisage  anything  like  total  coverage  of 
any  given  group :  our  selection  methods  must 
therefore  be  considered.  They  were  somewhat 
haphazard  and  limited  by  lack  of  time.  In 
some  cases  we  failed  to  reach  people  we 
wished  to  Include.  There  is  also  the  pos- 
sibility of  bias  Introduced  by  our  own  spon- 
sorship of  this  petition.  However,  we  often 
delllierately  tackled  what  seemed  dlfflc\ilt  or 
hopeless  prospects  In  order  to  offset  this 
bias.  Anyone  famiUar  with  Ithaca  can  con- 
vince himself  of  this  by  scanning  the  Ust  of 
signatures. 

Note  that,  due  to  our  limited  coverage. 
abEence  of  a  given  name  from  the  petition 
by  no  means  implies  unwillingness  to  sign. 
In  fact,  the  response  to  solicitation  was  out- 
standing. Complete  records  were  kept.  These 
show  that,  of  those  approached,  three- 
quarters  signed.  (This  figure  Is  taken  from 
the  6lj;nature6  obtained  through  solicita- 
tions and  does  not  Include  those  submitted 
spontaneously. ) 

The  transcript,  below.  Includes  affiliation 
for  purposes  of  identification  only.  Opinions 
were  expressed  on  a  personal  basis.  The  list 
Is  not  Intended  for  publication  and  we  ask 
that  it  not  be  misused. 

RAFHAXL     M.     LnTAtTEX. 

John  W.  OeWibc. 
Ithaca.  N.Y.,  May  11. 1970. 


We.  voters  in  Tompkins  County.  New 
York,  most  earnestly  request  and  urge  you  to 
do  everything  in  your  power 

(1)  to  reverse  President  Nixon's  recent 
expansion  of  the  Vietnam  War  Into  Cam- 
bodia, and 

(2)  to  promote  with  all  genuine  effort  the 
rapid  and  total  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Respectfully, 
Mat  1970. 

David  M.  Abbott,  developer. 
Jean  M.  Angell.  chairman,  Tompkins  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Committee. 

Hushang  Bahar.  president.  Tompkins-Cort- 
land Community  College. 

Frank   C.    Baldwin,   Sr.,    former    member, 
Ithaca  Common  Council. 
Prank  C.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Samuel  R.  Barol,  M.D. 
Cheryl  S.  Beninati.  Legal  secretary. 
Jersey  Reed  Bennett,  prop..  Westtown  Op- 
tical. 

Robert  H.  Broad.  M.D..  Commissioner  of 
Health.  Tompkins  County. 

Robert  L.  Bruce,  member.  County  Legisla- 
ture. 

R.  Brunner.  optometrist. 
Roger  O.  Buell.  principal.  Caroline  School. 
James  V.  Buyoucos.  attorney.  The  Savings 
Bank  of  Tompkins  County. 

James  B.  Campbell,  guidance  councillor, 
DeWltt  Junior  High  School. 

Charles  J.  Chatfleld,  news  editor.  WHCU 
radio. 

Richard  H.  Chrlstensen.  president.  Ithaca 
Jaycees. 

James  M.  Clrona,  banker. 
Constance  E.  Cook.  New  York  State  Assem- 
blywoman. 

William  D.  Cooke,  president.  Bill  Cooke 
Cadillac-Oldsmobile  Inc. 

John  E.  Cortright.  president.  Ithaca  Build- 
ing &  Construction  Trades  Council. 

Ross  D.  Cortright.  director  of  publications 
and  community  relations.  Tompkins-Cort- 
land Community  College. 

Rev.  Louis  Cunningham,  director.  South 
Side  Community  Center. 

Warren  W.  Currier,  assistant  administra- 
tor. P  R  Supplement  Education  Ctr. 

C.  Robert  Cutla.  president.  Ithaca  Klwanls 
Club. 

R.  Davis  Cutting,  president.  Cutting  Motors 
Inc.:  trustee.  Ithaca  Savings  Bank. 

Harris  B.  Dates,  Chairman,  Tompkins 
County  Legislature. 

Haskell  Davidson,  prop..  Browning.  King 
&  Co. 

Charles  A.  deProsse.  M.D..  past  president, 
Ithaca  Board  of  Education. 
Dorothy  Hoyt  DUUngham.  artist. 
Howard  Dillingham,  president.  Ithaca  Col- 
lege. 

Margaret  Durland. 

Alf  O.  Ekman.  physical  therapist,  assistant 
trainer.  Ctr  Athletics. 
Prank  Placco.  M.D. 
Robert  Plske.  member.  BOCES. 
Norman  D.  Freeman,  attorney. 
Joseph  D.  Gallagher,  president.  J.  D.  Gal- 
lagher &  Co..  Inc..  realtors. 

E.  Corlnne  Galvin.  former  National  Re- 
publican Committeewoman,  member.  Pro- 
gram &  Progress  National  Republ.  Commit- 
tee. 
G.  Alexander  Oalvln.  M.D. 
James  L.  Oibbs.  Mohawk  Airlines;  direc- 
tor. Tompkins  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Elson  K.  Glover,  proprietor,  Elwood-Glover 
Heating. 

James  Green,  teacher.  BOCES. 
Robert     E.     Hamllsch,     MJ3..     Tompkins 
County  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health. 

Frank  G.  Hammer,  prop.,  Altman  &  Green; 
president.  Tompkins  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Kay   R.   Hanna,   administrative   assistant. 
Cornell  University. 
Wllhelm  G.  Hansen,  MX). 
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John  S.  Harding,  professor,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Margaret  W.  Harding,  membec^^  Ithaca 
Board  of  Education. 

Edward  E.  Hart,  M.D..  ophthalmologist. 

Carman  B.  Hill,  supervisor,  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  member  and  for- 
mer president.  Ithaca  Board  of  Education. 

Helen  P.  Hoefer.  former  Tompkins  County 
Supervisor. 

Laura  H.  Holmberg.  attorney;  president. 
Ithaca  Board  of  Education. 

Robert  M.  Johnstone.  WHCU  radio;  for- 
mer professor  of  Military  Science. 

Peter  R.  Jutro,  news  editor.  WHCU  radio. 

Leonard  E.  Kassman,  president.  Brooks 
Pour  Pharmacies. 

Noah  J.  Kassman.  M.D. 

•Jarrls  Langdon  III.  Editor,  The  Ithaca 
Journal. 

Richard  Leavitt.  M.D.  

Jay  J.  Levlne,  sports  editor.  WHCU  radio 

Jonathan  D.  Levy.  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Tompkins  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Ben  A.  Light.  Vice-President,  development. 
Ithaca  College. 

John  Marcham,  editor.  Alumni  News; 
representative.  Tompkins  County  legislature. 

Don  Martin,  general  manager,  WHCU 
radio. 

Matthew  P.  McHugh.  District  Attorney. 

Elizabeth  S.  McLellan.  attorney;  vice- 
chairman.  Tompkins  County  Republican 
Committee. 

Donald  W.  McPherson.  prop.,  McPherson 
Sailing  Products. 

Robert  S.  Miller,  president,  Erie  J.  Miller, 
Inc. 

Robert  A.  Moog,  president,  R.  A.  Moog  Co. 

John  R.  Moynihan.  professor,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Robert  M.  Mueller,  architect,  Ithaca  Col- 
lege: vice-president,  PMnger  Lakes  Stone  Co. 

Isaiah  W.  Murray,  carpenter. 

Armando  Natale,  prop.,  Armando's  Beauty 
Salon. 

Martha  Nlcander,  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dent. Erie  J.  Miller.  Inc. 

Ronald  J.  Nordheimer.  City  Alderman; 
manager.  Stone  Travel  Agency. 

Donal  J.  O'Connor,  business  agent.  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  &  Aero- 
space Workers  AFL-CIO. 

Lyman  G.  Parratt,  professor.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Charles  R.  Pettis,  president.  Hl-Speed 
Checkwelgher  Co..  Inc. 

Karl  L.  Phillips,  realtor,  Ivy  Realty. 

Franzlska  W.  Racker,  M.D.,  director.  Re- 
habilitation Center,  Tompkins  County  Hos- 
pital. 

Margaret  M.  Rumsey,  realtor;  former  Re- 
publican Committeewoman. 

George  H.  Russel,  attorney. 

Arthur  M.  Santora,  field  representative. 
Hirsch  &  Cassettl. 

T.  Merrell  Shlpherd.  executive  director. 
Tompkins  County  United  Fund  Social  Plan- 
ning Committee. 

A.  Clifford  Smith,  salesman.  Erie  J.  Miller, 
Inc. 

Vernon  W.  Smith,  associate  director.  Uni- 
versity Publications,  Cornell. 

Everett  M.  Stage,  D.D.S. 

Frederick  H.  Stutz,  member.  County  Leg- 
islature. 

Shirley  J.  Taylor,  planning  associate. 
ALPHA. 

Charles  E.  Treman,  president,  Tompkins 
County  Trust  Company. 

Art  van  Tlenhoven,  member,  Ithaca  Board 
of  Education. 

Serena  Ward,  secretary. 

Geoffrey  M.  Weaver,  president.  Weaver, 
Scbemp  &  McNeill,  Inc. 
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Philip  M.  White,  prop..  White  Nurseries. 

Walter    J.    Wiggins,    attorney. 

William  R.  Wilcox,  president.  Wilcox  Press. 
Inc. 

Dledrlch  K.  WlUers,  personnel  director, 
Cornell  University;  former  president,  Tomp- 
kins County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Daniel  I.  Yale,  MX). 


NEW  COMMITMENT  BY  BANKERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  very 
pleased  that  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation recently  set  a  goal  of  lending  $1 
billion  to  minority  businesses  over  the 
next  5  years  and  committed  Itself  to  ag- 
gressively work  for  equal  emplojrment  op- 
portunity for  minority  groups.  This  news 
was  announced  after  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Bsmkers  Association's  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  a  newly  created  com- 
mittee to  aid  in  minority  economic 
development. 

The  committee  was  a  result  of  a  policy 
program  developed  by  the  ABA  after  I 
had  called  together  representatives  of 
the  New  York  City  banks  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  smd  asked  them 
to  explore  ways  in  which  they  could  work 
together  to  assist  minority  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  and  the 
ABA  for  their  new  commitment.  This  Is  a 
further  step  in  the  effort  to"  help  minority 
businesses  which  the  Nation's  banks  are 
engaged  in  and  I  am  sure  the  banks  will 
continue  their  fine  efforts  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "Bankers  Plan  Minority 
Loans"  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  May,  1970,  discussing  this  new  initia- 
tive by  the  bankers  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bankers  Plan  Minorftt  Loans 

Washington.  April  30. — ^The  American 
Bankers  Association  said  today  It  had  set  a 
goal  of  lending  $l-bllllon  for  minority  busi- 
nesses over  the  next  five  years  and  commit- 
ted Itself  to  "an  aggressive  poUcy  of  equal 
opportunity  employment." 

Thomas  W.  McMahon  Jr..  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and 
chalnnan  of  the  A3.A.'s  urban  affairs  com- 
mittee, said  64  cities  had  been  picked  for  a 
concentrated  effort  to  improve  minority  bxisl- 
ness  lending. 

He  said  local  urban  affairs  committees  al- 
ready had  been  set  up  In  New  York.  Phlla- 
delpMa,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

One  of  the  first  problems,  Mr.  McMahon 
said.  Is  to  design  an  accountmg  system  that 
wUl  give  a  good  Idea  of  what  banks  are  do- 
ing in  the  minority  field. 

He  noted  that  a  survey  the  committee 
made  last  year  showed  that  only  90  banks — 
out  of  300  questioned — could  give  a  good 
Indication  of  how  their  minority  lending  pro- 
grams were  progressing,  primarily  because 
most  banks  did  not  maintain  records  on  a 
racial  basis. 

But  the  report  of  90  banks  that  they  loaned 
almost  $100-mllllan  between  July,  1968.  and 
June.  1969.  could  mean  that  the  go«il  of  9200- 
mllllon  a  year  for  five  years  Is  on  Its  way 
to  being  met. 

With  further  information,  both  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon and  the  A.B.A.  president,  Nat  8.  Rog- 
ers of  Houston's  nrst  City  National  Bank, 
said  the  goal  would  be  revised. 


HOW      SAFE      IS     OUR     DRINKING 
WATER? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  attention  given  recently  to 
the  state  of  our  physical  environment. 
This  attention  and  concern  generally 
manifests  Itself  as  a  desire  for  unpolluted 
lakes  and  rivers,  clean  air,  less  noise 
pollution,  more  activity  in  the  area  of 
solid  waste  disposal;  in  other  words,  the 
big  pollution  picture.  The  discussions 
rarely  get  down  to  the  level  of  how  this 
existing  pollution  affects  us  individually, 
how  pollution,  for  example,  affects  such 
a  simple  and  personal  thing  as  a  glass  of 
water.  An  article  in  the  May  2,  1970,  Sat- 
urday Review,  "How  Safe  is  the  Nation's 
Drinking  Water?"  comprehensively  ex- 
plores this  question,  and  all  UjS.  cities 
with  substandard  drinking  water  systems 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Water  Hy- 
giene are  listed. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  reinforee 
the  necessity  for  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tion's water  supplies,  I  direct  the  Senate's 
attention  to  this  article  and  the  list  of 
cities  with  substandard  drinking  water 
systems  and  request  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  Safe  Is  the  Nation's  Dhinkdjo  Water? 
(By  Sally  Lindsay) 

Every  three  months  a  computer  In  the 
Cincinnati  office  of  the  federal  government's 
Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene  gives  a  readout 
of  the  status  of  all  public  drinking-water 
supplies  that  serve  Interstate  carriers;  that 
Is,  trains,  planes,  buses,  and  ships  Involved 
In  interstate  commerce.  The  most  recent 
readout  was  made  March  18.  1970.  It  cov- 
ered 678  water  supplies  that  serve  some 
eighty-one  million  persons. 

The  chart  on  the  facing  page  lists  those 
Interstate  water-suupply  points  across  the 
country  that  had  sufficiently  serious  deficien- 
cies at  the  time  of  the  readout  to  be  rated 
provisioTuUly  approved  Instead  of  approved. 
(Interstate  water  supplies  that  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  list,  such  as  New  York  City, 
were  classified  approved.) 

Only  three  classifications  are  used  to  rate 
drinking  water:  approved,  provisumally  ap- 
proved, and  pro/iibttcd.  Approved  means 
that  the  water  supply  essentially  meets  all 
the  standards  set  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  for  both  facilities  and  quality,  that 
the  reUablllty  of  the  system  Is  very  high, 
and  that  It  Is  deemed  capable  of  contin- 
uously providing  water  that  meets  the 
standards.  Pro/iibifed  means  the  water  Is 
unsafe  and  cannot  be  used  on  Interstate 
carriers.  Provisionally  approved  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  water  Is  unsafe; 
It  means  that  In  the  judgment  of  the  state 
and  federal  Inspectors  either  the  facllitiefi 
have  some  major  deficiencies  that  casts 
doubt  on  the  capacity  of  those  systems  to 
provide  safe  water  conttouously,  or  an  oc- 
casional water  sample  has  fallen  below  the 
quality  standards,  or  both.  Improvements, 
therefore  have  been  requested.  They  are  us- 
ually made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  the 
restilt  that  water  supplies  classified  provi- 
sionally approved  on  one  readout  are  fre- 
quently upgraded  to  approved  on  the  next. 
Many  of  the  watering  points  listed  here 
have  already  made  the  necessary  improve- 
ments and  would  be  rated  approved  today. 

About  fifty  million  gallons  of  drinking 
water  i>er  day  are  consumed  In  the  United 
States.   Most    of   this   amoimt   comes   from 
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the  country  s  more  than  20,00  J  municipal 
and  privately  owned  water  s  rstems.  The 
states  are  responsible  for  the  water  sys- 
tems, called  public  regardless  <f  ownership 
If  they  serve  twenty-five  or  m>re  consum- 
ers. The  federal  government.  sp*clflcally  the 
Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene,  which  comes  un- 
der the  Environmental  Health  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Is  reiponslble  for 
monitoring  the  supplies  of  drlalcing  water 
made  available  to  interstate  carriers.  These 
watering  polnte,  as  the  PHS  calls  them,  are 
usually  In  large  cities  and  transportation 
centers,  and  are  therefore  the  major  water 
supplies  of  the  country.  Those  name  sourcee 
of  drinking  water,  of  course,  also  supply 
local  conununltles.  Thus,  wher  the  federal 
government  evaluates  water  sui  ipUed  to  In- 
terstate carriers.  It  Is  also  ev  Uuatlng  the 
quality  of  the  drinking  water  available  to 
the  local  citizenry. 

Standards  for  drinking  wati  r  were  first 
establUhed  by  the  PHS  In  1914.  and  were 
revised  In  1942  and  again  In  1965 .  Most  of  the 
states  have  adopted  the  PHS  standards  in- 
tact, although  some  states  have  made  slight 
modifications.  Whether  rated  ty  the  states 
or  the  PHS.  two  aspects  of  all  public  water 
systems  are  evaluated:  their  physical  fa- 
cilities, and  the  quality  of  this  water  pro- 
duced. The  physical  facilities  include  the 
source  of  the  water,  and  the  pumping,  treat- 
ment, storage,  and  distrlbutloi  equipment. 
Quality  involves  color,  odor,  taste,  turbidity, 
bacteriological  count,  certain  chemical  and 
pesticide  levels,  and  radioactivity. 

The  water  supplies  that  com<!  under  PHS 
Jiirlsdictlon  are  monitored  almdst  constant- 
ly. Suppliers  are  required  to  sulimlt  samples 
for  bacteriological  and  chem  cal  analysis 
on  a  monthly  schedule  geared  to  the  size  of 
the  population  served — approi  imately  one 
sample  per  month  Is  required  f<  r  every  1 .000 
Ijersons  supplied,  with  a  mlnli  num  of  two 
samples  per  month.  State  and  PI  IS  inspectors 
who  are  usually  sanitary  engin(  ers.  examine 
the  equipment  at  watering  piints,  paying 
special  attention  to  chlorinatlo  a  systems  or 
alternative  systems  of  disinfection;  they 
check  the  pressure  in  the  pumpl:  ig  systems  to 
make  sure  it  is  high  enough  to  prevent  non- 
potable  water  or  other  substances  from  be- 
ing sucked  in,  and  are  on  the  lookout  for 
cross-connections  that  link  plpts  and  mains 
carrying  jxstable  water  with  those  carrying 
nonpo table  or  unanalyzed  wate  r. 

Every  three  years  the  PHS  c  takes  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  all  Interstatt  water  sup- 
plies. And  once  a  year  the  stati  s  submit  re- 
ports to  the  PHS  on  the  Interstate  supplies 
within  their  boundaries,  makln;  recommen- 
dations on  how  each  supply  shculd  be  rated. 
The  trlmonthly  computer  readouts  of  the 
PHS  are  updatlngs  of  these  ann  lal  reports. 

No  system  of  Inspection  and  classification 
can.  of  course,  guarantee  absolute  safety, 
and  within  the  existing  water-monitoring 
system  there  is  ample  room  for  Improvement. 
The  PHS  and  the  states,  for  ej  ample,  could 
use  more  staff,  more  facilities,  and  more 
funds  to  good  advantage.  Additional  classi- 
fications for  evaluating  water  supplies  would 
do  much  to  eliminate  the  ambiguity  of  the 
provisionally  approved  rating.!  which  even 
many  inspectors  find  difficult  to  define,  and 
would  help  pinpoint  the  actual  deficiencies 
to  be  corrected.  And,  finally,  Ihe  drinking- 
water  standards  themselves  should  be  revised 
to  include  safe  levels  for  the  i  ew  synthetic 
Inorganic  chemicals  now  being  used  by  In- 
dustry and  frequently  present  in  pesticides, 
herbicides,  and  insecticides  b<it  not  men- 
tioned In  the  current  PHS  man  lal  on  stand- 
ards. A  committee  is  presently  working  on 
such  revisions. 

Are  the  nation's  drinking-water  supplies 
safe?  Most  observers  believe  th  it  within  the 
limits  of  current  knowledge  they  are — espe- 
cially those  in  large  communities.  But  they 
also  believe  that,  in  order  to  t  eep  the  sup- 
plies safe  while  new  and  possibly  harmful 
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chemical  substances  are  being  loosed  In  the 
environment  at  an  ever  accelerating  rate,  a 
comprehensive  research  and  testing  program 
on  the  long-range  effects  of  those  chemicals 
U  required.  However,  the  PHS,  by  law,  has 
authority  to  adopt  standards  only  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  introduction  or 
spread  of  communicable  diseases.  It  has  no 
legal  authority  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  non- 
communicable  chronic  disease  that  may  be 
induced  by  some  chemicals.  Clearly,  the  law 
should  be  updated. 

U.S.  CrriES  WrrH  Substandard  Drutkino 
Watsi  Systems  as  or  March  18,  1970 

MAJOR   DEFICIENCIES 

(1)  Failure  to  maintain  adequate  sam- 
pling schedule  for  measuring  bacteriologi- 
cal standards,  indicating  inadequate  moni- 
toring program,  or  failure  to  send  sampling 
reports  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

(2)  Samples  do  not  meet  PHS  bacterio- 
logical requirements. 

(3)  Failure  to  meet  PHS  chemical  stand- 
ards or  provide  adequate  chemical  data. 

(4)  No  chlorination,  inadequate  chlori- 
nation,  or  rw  other  system  of  disinfection. 

(5)  Low  pressure  in  distribution  system 
{which  can  cause  back  flows  and  cross-con- 
nections between  potable  water  and  water  of 
unkruywn  or  questionable  safety). 

(6)  No  cross-connection  control  code,  in- 
adequate cross-connection  code,  or  no  con- 
tinuing program  of  cross-connection  inspec- 
tion. {Involves  possible  pollution  of  potable 
water  system  by  water  of  questionable 
safety.) 

Alaska:  Kodiak  (1):  Nome  (6).  (3),  (1): 
Unlmak  Island  (1). 

California:  Avon  (2).  (3). 

Colorado:  Bond  (1).  (3):  Denver  (1).  (3); 
Grand  Junction  (2):  La  Junta  (1),  (3); 
Pueblo  (6),  (2). 

Georgia:  Augusta  (6).  (3),  (1):  Brunswick 
(6).  (3).  (1):  Macon  (6).  (1),  (3),  Savan- 
nah (3).  (1):  Waycross  (6).  (3).  (1). 

Idaho:  Idaho  Palls  (1).  (3);  Lewlston  Or- 
chards (6);  Nampa  (1).  (3);  Pocatello  (1), 
(3). 

Illinois:  Beardstown  (1),  (2),  (3). 

Indiana:  Mount  Vernon  (6),  (3). 

Iowa:  Cedar  Rapids  (1).  (3). 

Kentucky:  Ashland  (1).  (3):  Catlettsburg 
(1),  (3):  Central  City  (1),  (6);  Corbln  (1). 
(3):  Pulton  (1):  LoulsvUle  (1),  (3);  Somer- 
set (1),  (3). 

Maine:  Bucksport  (1),  (2),  (3,  (6):  Sears- 
port  (1).  (2),  (3),  (6). 

Maryland:  Piney  Point  (1).  (5). 

Massachusetts:  Pall  River  (6):  New  Bed- 
ford ( 2 ) . 

Mississippi:  Escatawpa  (6),  (3),  (1); 
Pascagoula  (1),   (2),   (3),  (6).  (4). 

Montana:  Missoula  (3),  (2). 

New  Jersey:  Bayonne  (6):  Camden  (6); 
Deepwater  (1),  (3);  Hoboken  (1);  Jersey 
City  (2);  Kearny  (3);  Newark  (1):  Pauls- 
boro  (1).  (3):  Perth  Amboy  (1).  (3),  (6); 
Westvllle  (1).  (3):  Woodbrtdge-Sewaren  (1), 
(3);  Wrlghtstown  (1).  (6). 

New  Mexico:  Tucumcarl  (1),  (3). 

New  York:  Ogdensbtirg  (1),  (3):  Oswego 
(1).  (3);  Rome  (1).  (6). 

North  Carolina:  Ashevllle  (6) . 

Pennsylvania:  Altoona  (6),  (4),  (2); 
Meadvllle  (1).  (3):  Scranton  (1),  (3). 

Puerto  Rico:  Aguadllla  (3.  (1),  (2):  Maya- 
guez  (6),  (3).  (2):  San  Juan  (6),  (3). 

Rhode  Island:  E^t  Providence  (6) . 

South  Carolina:  Calnhoy  (3),  (1). 

Tennessee:  Alcoa  (6),  (1):  Chattanooga 
(6);  ClarksvUle  (I).  (3),  (6);  Johnson  City 
(6);  Klngsport  (6);  Memphis  (6),  (3). 

Utah  (3). 

Virginia:  Crewe  (6).  (3).  (2):  Hot  Springs 
(3).  (4). 

Washington:  Edmonds  (1),  (2);  Everett 
(1).  (2):  Hoqulam  (2),  (1),  (3);  Raymond 
(6),  (3),  (2);  Vancouver  (6),  (3),  (1). 

West  Virginia:  Ceredo  (1),  (3);  Charles- 


ton (6):  Grafton  (6),  (3);  Huntington  (1), 
(3);  Point  Pleasant  (2),  (3,  (6);  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  (3). (1). 

Wyoming:  Cheyenne  (1),  (3):  Green  River 
(6),  (1);  Sheridan  (6).  (2). 


RISING  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, both  here  and  in  the  other  body, 
where  I  served  for  so  long,  and  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  feeling  in  respect 
to  the  upcoming  crisis  which  we  are 
likely  to  face,  and  which  may  even  be 
a  much  worse  crisis.  Mr.  President,  than 
the  crisis  respecting  Vietnam  and  the 
extension  of  the  war.  I  refer  to  the  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

If  we  needed  anything  to  cue  us  into 
the  seriousness  of  it,  it  was  the  news 
of  the  sharp  rise — the  sharpest  rise  for 
any  one  month  in  10  years — of  the  rate  of 
imemployment.  There  are  almost  4  mil- 
lion unemployed  in  the  United  States 
today. 

The  real  problem  is  the  unevenness  of 
the  impact  of  imemployment,  because 
the  jobless  rate  hits  hardest  among  the 
blacks,  where  the  jobless  rate  is  up 
around  8  percent;  it  hits  hardest  in  the 
poverty  areas,  where  it  is  now  up  around 
20  percent:  and  it  hits  hardest  among 
teenagers,  especially  among  black  teen- 
agers living  in  ghettos,  whose  rate  of 
unemployment  has  now  gone  up  to  32 
percent.  This  is  a  shocking  social  prob- 
lem. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  war  on  in- 
flation which  the  administration  has 
been  waging,  has  been  very  badly  mis- 
handled. Inflation  continues  unabated. 
And  this  is  true  as  to  price  inflation  as 
well  as  to  wage  inflation. 

Prices  on  our  security  markets  have 
literally  dropped  through  the  floor,  which 
is  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration in  terms  of  the  economy;  and  in- 
terest rates  continue  their  inflationary 
course,  with  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co..  and  other  great  com- 
panies paying  in  excess  of  9  percent  in- 
terest, in  a  country  where  money  ought 
to  be  available  at  3  percent  and  4  per- 
cent, considering  the  strength  and  pro- 
ductivity of  our  country. 

So  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  number 
of  things  today  which  I  feel  urgently 
must  be  done  in  respect  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  merely 
engage  in  academic  discussions  as  to 
what  does  or  does  not  constitute  "accept- 
able" or  "tolerable"  unemployment. 

We  have  the  responsibility  as  Members 
of  this  Congress  to  take  action  to  deal 
with  the  unemployment  situation  which 
we  face. 

Speciflcally,  I  propose  the  following: 

PUBLIC     SERVICE     EMPLOYMENT 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  the 
Congress  respond  favorably  to  the  rec- 
ommendation made  this  March  by  the 
Minority  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  including  Senators  Miller. 
Jordan,  Percy,  and  myself,  that  the  Na- 
tion consider  a  "limited"  program  of  pub- 
lic service  employment,  in  order  to  com- 
bat rising  unemployment. 

To  implement  that  recommendation  I 
shall  introduce  shortly,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Manpower  Training  Act,  legisla- 
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tion  to  establish  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  with  an  initial  au- 
thorization of  $500  million  and  to  "trig- 
ger" additional  funds  for  public-service 
employment  and  manpower  training  ac- 
tivities in  the  event  that  unemployment 
becomes  especially  severe. 

I  shall  be  seeking  cosponsors  for  that 
amendment  in  the  coming  days  and  I 
hope  that  niy  colleagues  will  give  it  ev- 
ery consideration.  The  amendment  is  de- 
scribed in  remarks  which  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  of  last  Thursday.  May  7, 
1970. 

Therefore,  we  need  some  money  and 
some  authority,  especially  in  the  pending 
manpower  training  bill,  for  public  sector 
jobs.  I  hope  the  administration  will  come 
out  for  that  flatly.  I  am  the  sponsor  of 
that  bill,  but  the  important  thing  is  ad- 
ministration support,  and  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  seize  this  opportunity 
to  come  out  strongly  for  that  kind  of 
program.  The  administration  itself  has 
recognized  the  need  for  public  service 
employment  programs  in  times  of  rising 
imemployment,  by  including,  in  its  own 
bill  a  provision  for  a  "triggering"  of 
funds  for  that  purpose.  I  merely  propose 
that  more  funds  be  made  available. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    YOUTH   CORPS   SUMMER   JOBS 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that 
we  increase  the  amount  of  funding  avail- 
able this  summer  for  summer  jobs  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

While  the  overall  unemployment  rate 
was  4.8  percent  in  April,  the  teenage  job- 
less rate  was  15.7  percent,  compared  with 
13.9  percent  in  March.  Some  200.000 
more  persons  16  to  19  years  of  age  were 
out  of  work  last  month  than  in  the  pre- 
vious month.  That  is  the  most  incendi- 
ary group  when  it  is  idling  in  the  slimis 
and  the  ghettos  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  this 
morning  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare that  there  will  be  about  330,000 
summer  job  slots  from  the  $146  million 
to  be  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Yet  the  administration  will  provide 
67.000  fewer  summer  job  opportunities 
than  provided  last  summer  under  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  pro- 
gram which  was  developed  to  enable  14- 
to  21 -year-old  disadvantaged  youths  to 
earn  money  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  funding 
for  these  programs  is  $3  million  less  than 
last  year. 

And  in  fact,  Mr.  President,  last  sum- 
mers  allocation  covered  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  youths  from  whom  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Labor  indicated  could  have 
benefitted  from  the  program.  Need  I  add 
that  if  the  unemployment  rate  continues 
upward  as  it  is  expected  to  do.  the  so- 
called  target  group  for  the  program  will 
be  substantially  greater. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  of  the  50  major  cities  and  of 
smaller  cities,  confirms  these  needs.  As 
stated,  in  the  attached  letter  from  John 
J.  Gunther,  director  of  the  conference, 
the  cities  require  funding  for  at  least 
227.173  additional  slots  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  summer  program.  At 
approximately  $450  per  opportunity,  this 
means  that  an  appropriation  of  more 


than  $100  million  will  be  required,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $146,412,000  allocated  by 
the  administration  for  the  program  to 
date. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  administration  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  allocate  funds  for  these  program 
needs,  I  shall  shortly  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  order  to 
meet  these  needs. 

There  is.  indeed,  a  time  bomb  ticking 
against  us  in  the  cities.  We  can  provide 
these  essential  sums  now  and  permit  dis- 
advantaged 14-  to  21-year-olds  to  plan  to 
spend  this  summer  in  terms  of  meaning- 
ful employment,  or  we  can  let  them  as- 
sume that  they  will  si>end  their  time  once 
again  on  the  streets. 

We  can  let  the  cities  know  now  that 
their  minimum  needs  will  be  met  so  that 
they  can  adequately  program  for  this 
summer,  or  we  can  let  them  spend  an- 
other anxious  summer  in  administrative 
uncertainty  and  confusion  facing  the 
long  lines  of  youths  who  apply  for  em- 
ployment— and  must  be  turned  away. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  today  faces 
two  youth  crises.  The  first  relates  to  the 
young  people  on  our  campuses  concerned 
with  the  agony  of  war. 

The  second  is  the  personal  crisis  of 
those  disadvantaged  youth  in  our  cities 
who  will  face  these  difficult  times  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  «nployment. 

I  trust  that  this  Nation  will  respond 
to  both  challenges. 

These  are  two  things  which  we  can  do 
immediately  in  this  very  dangerous  un- 
employment situation. 

I  shall  have  other  recommendations 
later  in  the  week  with  respect  to  taxa- 
tion, where  I  feel  we  have  again  heavily 
compromised  the  confidence  of  the  busi- 
ness community  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  recommendations  respecting  the  re- 
discount rate,  which  is  a  critical  point 
with  the  great  financial  and  business 
community  of  the  United  States. 

I  spoke  on  this  subject  on  April  30, 
roughly  10  days  ago,  and  at  that  time 
urged  a  decrease  of  the  margin  require- 
ments as  well  as  other  measures;  and 
I  was  very  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  responded.  I  hope  it  will  re- 
spond similarly  with  respect  to  these 
questions  relating  to  manpower  and  un- 
employment. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  give  these 
matters  its  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
letter  from  the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
an  editorial  entitled  "Jump  In  Unem- 
ployment," published  today  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  two  releases  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  this  subject,  one 
entitled  "The  Unemployment  Situation: 
AprU  1970,"  and  the  other  entitled  "The 
Unemployment  Situation  in  Urban  Pov- 
erty Neighborhoods:  First  Quarter  1970." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  7,  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  information,  we  have  made  in- 


quiries as  to  the  cities'  1970  needs  for  the 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  slots 
beyond  those  allocated  to  them  to  date.  The 
information  we  have  received  from  the  fifty 
largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  number 
of  additional  slots  that  these  cities  could 
effectively  utilize  this  summer  Is  165,298. 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  a  sam- 
ple of  the  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  their 
need  and  capacity  to  utilize  additional  slots 
to  be  approximately  30  percent  above  their 
present  allocation.  This  would  mean  an  ad- 
ditional 61,875  slots  needed  by  the  smaller 
cities. 

Combining  these  figures,  the  present  real 
need  for  summer  1970  is  227.173  additional 
slots  nation-wide. 

I  trust  that  these  statistics  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  in  pointing  up  the  critical  need 
for  an  enlarged  appropriation  for  the  sum- 
mer Neigh tx3rhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Gunther, 
Executive  Director. 

Jump   in   Unemployment 

Last  month  the  unemployment  rate 
cUmbed  to  4.8  per  cent — up  from  4.4  per  cent 
in  March  and  3.5  per  cent  at  the  start  of 
the  year.  There  Is  cause  for  serious  concern 
both  over  the  speed  of  the  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment and  over  its  composition. 

Until  the  April  figures  were  released.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  had  been  expressing 
their  satisfaction  that  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  Negroes  and  other  non-whites 
had  been  rising  less  than  among  whites.  But 
last  month  the  unemployment  rate  for  whites 
rose  from  4.1  per  cent  to  only  4.3  per  cent, 
while  the  rate  for  blacks  jumped  from  7.1  per 
cent  to  8.7  per  cent.  Unemployment  among 
youths  under  20  has  reached  almost  16  per 
cent,  with  a  heavy  concentration  among 
blacks.  Thus,  racial  disadvantage — and  ra- 
cial discrimination — are  again  bearing  their 
bitter  fruit.  If  these  trends  continue,  they  are 
bound  to  aggravate  social  tensions. 

It  Is  true  that  President  Nixon  warned 
months  ago  that  there  would  be  "slowing 
pains"  as  a  result  of  his  policies  to  cool  off 
the  economy  and  stop  inflation.  But  the  rise 
in  unemployment  Is  coming  faster  and 
steeper  than  his  economists  predicted;  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  in  January  forecast  an  average  rate 
of  unemployment  of  only  4.3  per  cent  for 
1970  as  a  whole.  This  will  almost  certainly 
Ije  one  more  example  of  the  Administration's 
misplaced  optimism. 

At  the  same  time,  inflationary  pressures 
remain  strong.  While  the  economic  slowdown 
may  have  begun  to  reduce  the  rate  of  rise  in 
wholesale  prices,  the  resumption  of  quite 
sharp  growth  In  the  money  supply,  the  slip- 
page of  the  budget  into  deficit,  and  the  esca- 
lation of  wage  demands  by  labor  unions  make 
it  far  from  certain  that  the  Inflationary 
trend  will  not  be  intensified  rather  than 
moderated  in  the  months  ahead.  Inflation  is 
bad  news  both  for  employers  and  for  workers; 
by  squeezing  profits,  cost-push  inflation 
forces  layoffs  of  workers. 

In  his  press  conference  this  week,  the  Pres- 
ident sought  to  reduce  worry  over  unemploy- 
ment by  forecasting  that  Gross  National 
Product  will  pass  the  tniUon-doUar  mark  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  He  did  not  say  how 
much  of  this  would  result  from  Inflation. 
The  President  and  his  advisers  cling  to  a 
hope  that  the  lagged  effect  of  the  past  slow- 
down will  check  future  Inflation,  while  the 
coming  rise  of  GJ*.P.  will  simultaneously 
check  rising  unemployment. 

Thus  the  AdminUtratlon  continues  to  hope 
to  find  Just  the  right  middle  path  between 
too  much  stimulation  and  too  much  re- 
straint and  th\is  simultaneously  stop  both 
inflation  and  unemplo3rment.  But  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  Administra- 
tion must  face  up  to  the  failure  of  its  fore- 
casts  and    to  the  necessity   of   building  a 
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broader  program  to  achieve  thea  s 
objectives.   Besides   general   control 
demTind.  the  Administration  nee  Is 
basic  weapons:  an  income  poUcj 
flatlonary   price   and    wage   behii 
stronger  Federal  program  to  pre^a 
skilled  for  employment,  to  break 
Inatlon.  and  to  find  or  create  jdbi 
who  are  the  victims  of  what  Mi 
"our  fight  against  Inflation. 


The    Employmint    Srru.^noN: 


Unemplo>-ment    Increased    for 
consecutive  month  In  April,  the 
ment  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
announced    today.     The    overa^ 
sharply  from  4  4  to  4.8  percent 
point   since    April    1965.    Nearl] 
Increase    occurred    among    ma  I 
workers. 

Nonfarm  payroll   employment 
sonal  adjustment,  declined  by  9( 
as  a  result  of  Increased  strike 
manufacturing,   a  large  declln< 
ment  was  accompanied  by  a 
factory   workweek. 
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The  number  of  unemployed 
usually  falls  significantly  In 
much  less  than  usual  this  April . 
after    seasonal    adjustment. 
was  up  by  300.000  to  3.9  mlllloii 

Since  December,  unemploymi  'nt 
by  1  1  million.  About  450.000  ol 
occurred  among  persons  who  had 
last   jobs.   300.000  among   reentrants 
labor  force.  200.000  among  pers  sns 
never  worked  before,  and  125.W  O 
leavers.    ( See  the  new  table  A-  5 
seasonally  adjusted  data  on  reasons 
employnient.) 

Thus  far  this  year,  the  unem 
has  risen  from  3.5  percent  In 
percent   in   April.   Although   b^th 
and  part-time  jobless  rates  h 
December,  the  unemployment 
been  substantially  greater  am^ng 
workers.  In  April,  nearly  all  ol 
occurred  among  full-time 
rose  from  4.0  to  4.4  percent 

The    unemployment    rate 
rose  from  2.9  to  3.2  percent 
and  April,  while  that  for 
creased  from  2.2  to  2.4  percenjt 
have  risen  steadily  since 
back  to  the  levels  of  mld-196i 
rale    for    adult    women    was 
changed   in   April   at   4.4 
it  was  up  nearly  a  full  percenta^ 
December.   The   Increase   In 
not  been  as  great  for  adult 
men  over  this  period 

The    teenage    unemploymeni 
up  sharply  in  April,  after  c 
tie  In  recent  months.  Their 
13.9  to  15.7  percent,  also  the 
in  5  years. 

The  jobless  rate  for  worke^ 
State    vmemployment 
rose   from   2.7   to  3.1    i>ercent 
highest  rate  since  May   1965. 
been  rising  since  last  September 
the  rate  was  2.1  percent 

The  unemployment  rate  foi 
ers  rose  much  more  markedly 
in  April,  climbing  from  7.1  to  8 
white  rate  increased  from  4.1 
After  remaining  less  than  doiA>le 
rate  since  last  fall,  the  ratio 
white   jobless   rates   returned 
relationship    that    has    prevailed 
years.   The   larger   over-the-m  )nth 
for  Negroes  occurred  not  only 
men   and   teenagers  but  also 
women. 

Among  occupation  groups, 
rates  rose  over  the  month 
sales  workers  and  for  craf tsmer 
laborers.  Although  jobless 
clonal  and  technical  workers 
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activity.  In 
in   employ- 
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conflicting      service  workers  were  about  unchanged  from 
of   total      March,  they  have  all  moved  up  considerably 
two  other      In  recent  months, 
to  curb  in-  Although  the  only  significant  Industry  Job- 

vlor.   and   a      less  rate  Increases  over  the  month  occurred 
ire  the  low      among  workers  last  employed  In  trade  and 
Job  discrlm-       transportation    and    public    utilities,    rates 
IS  for  those      In  the  other  industries  remained  well  above 
Nixon  calls      levels  of  the  fall  of  1969.  Until  April,  these 
two  industries  had  experienced  only  moder- 
ate  unemployment   increases.   However,  the 
Increases  in  both  trade  and  transportation 
In  April  were  partly  due  to  the  secondary 
efforts   of   the   strike   In   the   trucking    In- 
dustry. Jobless  rates  In  manufacturing  (4.8 
percent)  and  construction  (8.1  percent)  were 
unchanged  for  the  second  consecutive  month. 
after  rising  In  February. 

Short-term  unemployment  of  leas  than  5 
weeks  duration  rose  by  300,000  in  April  to 
23  million,  the  highest  level  since  this  series 
began  In  1948.  Unemployment  of  15  weeks  or 
over  was  about  unchanged  in  April  at  575.- 
000.  As  a  result,  long-term  unemployment  as 
a  proportion  of  the  labor  force  remained  at 
Its  March  level  of  0.7  percent. 

Along  with  the  rise  in  unemployment  In 

April,  there  was  also  an  Increase  of  425,000  In 

.  which      the  number  of  persons  who  were  working  part 

declined      time   for  economic   reasons,   such   as   slack 

As  a  result,      work,    material    shortages,    could    find    only 

employment      part-time  work,  or  started  or  stopped  a  job 

during  the  week.  As  a  result  of  these  devel- 

has  risen     opments,  the  percent  of  labor  force  time  lost 

the  increase     by  the  unemployed  and  by  persons  Involun- 

lost  their     tarlly  working  part  time  increased  from  4.8 

to  the     percent   in   March    to   5.1    percent   In   April. 

who  bad      (Labor  force  time  lost  is  a  measure  of  man- 

among  job      hours  lost  as  a  percent  of  potentially  avall- 

contalnlng     *ble   labor  force   man-hours.)    As  with   the 

for  un-      overall   unemployment   rate,    the   hours-lost 

rate  was  at  its  highest  point  since  the  spring 

of  1965. 

CTVn.IAN  LABOR  rORCE  AND  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

The  civilian  labor  force  Increased  In  line 
with  se.isonal  expectations  in  April.  After  sea- 
sonal adjustment,  the  labor  fore*  was  vir- 
tually unchanged  from  the  March  level  of 
86.1  million.  Although  the  adult  male  labor 
force  rose  sightly,  the  adult  women  and  teen- 
age labor  forces  were  unchanged,  after  In- 
creasing sharply  In  recent  months. 

Total  employment  also  Increased  In  April, 
mostly  due  to  the  normal  upsurge  In  agri- 
culture. Nonagrlcultural  em.ployment  did  not 
show  its  usual  March-to-Aprll  gain  and.  as 
a  result,  employment  fell  by  225,000  after 
seasonal  adjustment. 

Since  December,  the  labor  force  has  in- 
creased by  1.3  million  persons  (seasonally 
adjusted) — 626.000  adult  men.  400.000  adult 
women,  and  275.000  teenagers.  Employment 
growth,  however,  has  reached  a  virtual  stand- 
still. 

INDUSTRY    PAYROLL    EMPLOYMENT 

Employment   on    nonagrlcultural    payrolls 

increased   slightly   less   than   usual   in  April 

covered  by     and.  af  t«r  seasonal  adjustment,  was  down  by 

programs     90,000.  However,  the  decline  was  due  entirely 

in   April,   the      to  new  strike  activity  In  construction,  trans- 

Thls  rate  has      fxwtation  and   public  utilities,  and  govern- 

A  year  ago.      ment.  (Workers  on  strike  cu'e  not  counted  as 

employed  In  the  payroll  employment  series. 

Negro  work-     "whereas  they  are  classified   as  "employed — 

for  whites      with  a  Job  but  not  at  work"  in  the  household 

percent.  The     series.) 

4.3  percent.  As  has  been  true  since  early  fall,  over-tbe- 

the  white      month  increases  in  service-producing  Indus- 
Negro-to-      tries    were   about  counter-balanced   by   de- 
the   2-to-l      dines    in    manufacturing.    Elmployment    in 
for   many      manufacturing    declined    by    145,000     (sea- 
increase      sonally  adjusted)   between  March  and  April 
among  adult      with  virtually  all  of  the  cutbacks  occurring 
among   adult      within  the  durable  goods  sector.  The  largest 
decrease   occurred   In   transportation  equlp- 
t^nemployment      ment    (40.000),  primarily  due  to  continued 
clerical  and      layoffs  In  the  automobile  and  aircraft  Indus- 
and  nonfarm      tries.    Large    declines   also   occurred    In    the 
for  profes-      fabricated   metal    products,   primary   metal. 
<t>erative8,  and      electrical    equipment,    and    food    industries. 
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There  were  smaller  but  widespread  declines 
in  many  other  manufacturing  Industries. 
Since  the  early  fall  of  1969,  employment  In 
manufacturing  has  dropped  by  600,000. 

Contract  construction  employment  de- 
clined by  65,000  In  April,  after  seasonal  ad- 
justment, with  over  two-thirds  of  the  drop 
due  to  Increased  strike  activity.  The  level 
of  employment  in  construction  was  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Payroll  employment  advances  were  posted 
in  government  (90.000),  trade  (35,000),  and 
in  services  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate.  The  large  gain  in  government  reflected 
mainly  the  additional  hiring  of  temporary 
Census  workers.  Since  February,  about 
175.000  Census  workers  have  been  hired  by 
the  Federal  government. 

HOURS    OF   WORK 

The  workweek  in  manufacturing  declined 
by  0.2  hour  in  April  to  40.0  hours,  seasonally 
adjusted,  returning  to  about  the  February 
level.  Since  December,  the  average  workweek 
for  factory  workers  has  fallen  by  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour.  The  over-the-month  de- 
cline was  generally  widespread,  with  the 
largest  drops  occurring  in  primary  metals, 
machinery,  chemicals  and  petroleum. 

Factory  overtime  continued  its  downward 
trend  of  recent  months,  falling  by  0.1  hour 
In  April  to  3.0  hours.  Since  the  1969  high 
reached  in  January,  factory  overtime  has 
dropped  by  0.8  hour,  to  Its  lowest  point  In 
6  years. 

For  all  rank-and-file  workers  on  private 
nonfarm  payrolls,  average  weekly  hours  in 
April  were  unchanged  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive month  at  37.4  hours  (seasonally  ad- 
justed). Since  early  fall,  the  workweek  was 
off  by  0.4  hour.  Among  the  major  Industry 
divisions,  an  over-the-month  Increase  In 
the  construction  workweek  was  offset  by 
reductions  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
finance. 

EARNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  production  and 
nonsupervisory  workers  on  private  payrolls 
edged  up  by  1  cent  In  April  to  $3.18.  Com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  hourly  earnings  were 
up  20  cents  or  6.7  percent. 

Average  weekly  earnings  were  virtually  un- 
changed over  the  month.  Among  the  major 
industries.  Increases  in  weekly  earnings  In 
construction  and  trade  were  countered  by 
declines  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  fi- 
nance, insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Over  the  year  ending  in  March  1970,  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  rose  by  5.6  percent:  after 
adjustment  for  consumer  price  changes,  how- 
ever, earnings  were  down  by  0.4  percent. 

The  Employment  SrrxjATioN  n*  Urban  Pov- 
erty Neighborhoods:  First  Qttartes  1970 

Unemployment  rose  over  the  year  In  the 
poverty  neighborhoods  of  the  Nation's  100 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  refiectlng  the 
weakening  employment  situation  In  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  the  Labor  Departanent's  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  reported  today. 

The  jobless  rate  In  the  urban  poverty  areas 
was  6.6  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1970, 
compared  with  5.6  percent  during  the  same 
quarter  of  1969.  This  was  the  first  over-the- 
year  Increase  In  the  unemployment  rate  In 
urban  poverty  neighborhoods  since  the  series 
began  in  1967.  This  Increase  followed  3  con- 
secutive quarters  In  which  there  had  been 
little  or  no  over-the-year  Improvement  In 
the  jobless  rate.  In  the  remaining  urban 
neighborhoods  of  the  100  largest  cities,  the 
unemployment  rate  also  Increased  over  the 
year,  rising  from  3.1  to  4.0  percent. 

The  jobless  rate  Increase  in  the  poverty 
areas  affected  both  whites  and  blacks;  the 
white  jobless  rate  rose  from  4.6  to  6.7  per- 
cent, while  the  Negro  rate  Increased  from  7.0 
to  8.0  percent.  In  the  other  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, the  unemployment  rate  for  whites  also 
rose  sharply — from  2.9  to  3.8  i)ercent — ^whlle 
the  Negro  rate  was  not  significantly  changed. 
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The  rise  In  Joblessness  among  white  work- 
ers In  poverty  neighborhoods  was  concen- 
trated among  adult  men,  whose  rate  In- 
creased markedly — from  3.9  to  5.7  percent. 
There  was  virtually  no  change  In  the  jobless 
rate  for  white  adult  women  or  white  teen- 
agers. 

In  contrast,  the  worsening  In  vmemploy- 
ment among  Negroes  living  in  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods took  place  chiefly  among  teenagers, 
whose  rate  rose  by  more  than  one-half — from 
20.9  to  32.7  percent.  There  was  no  significant 
change  in  the  jobless  rate  for  black  adult 
men  or  women. 

The  nvunber  of  unemployed  In  urban  pov- 


erty neighborhoods  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1970  was  415,000,  up  55,000  over  the  same 
quarter  a  year  earlier.  The  Increase  occurred 
largely  among  white  workers,  whose  unem- 
ployment rose  by  about  25  percent  between 
first  quarter  1969  and  flrst  quarter  1970, 
while  black  tinemployment  edged  up  by  only 
7  percent. 

EMPLOYMENT,    LABOR    FORCE,    AND 
THE    POPITLATION 

Accompanying  the  over-the-year  rise  in 
unemployment  In  urban  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods has  been  an  even  sharper  decline  in 
employment.    Consequently,    civilian    labor 


force  In  these  neighborhoods  diminished  by 
nearly  150,000  workers  over  the  year.  Both 
the  level  of  employment  and  labor  force  In 
poverty  nelghlx>rhoods  have  been  declining 
In  the  recent  past.  By  way  of  contrast,  in  the 
other  urban  neighborhoods,  employment  and 
labor  force  have  risen  substantially,  both  for 
whites  aind  blacks. 

Perhaps  the  chief  factor  accounting  for 
the  decline  in  employment  and  labor  force 
in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods  has  been 
the  movement  of  workers  out  of  these  area«. 
Between  the  flrst  quarters  of  1969  and  1970, 
the  population  of  these  neighborhoods 
dropped  by  nearly  one-half  million  persons. 


TABLE  I.-EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN  URBAN  POVERTY  AND  OTHER  URBAN  NEIGHBORHOODS'  BY  COLOR 

|ln  thousandsl 


ToUl 


White 


Negro  and  other 
races 


1st  1st  1st  1st  1st  1st 

qutrter     quarter     quarter     quarter     quarter      quarter 

1970         1969         1970         1969         1970  1969 


Total  United  States: 

Civilian  labor  force 81.231 

Unemployment 3.644 

Unemploymeni  rate 4.5 

Urban  Poverty  Nelehborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  force 6,273 


78.868 

72,270 

70. 218 

8.961 

8.605 

2.848 

3,004 

2,297 

64. 

551 

3.6 

4.2 

3.3 

7.1 

6.4 

6,417       3,758       3,734       2,514 


2,683 


TaM 


White 


Negro  and  other 
races 


1st  1st  1st  1st  1st  1st 

quarter     quarter     quarter     quarter     quarter      quarter 

1970         1969         1970         1969         1970  1969 


Unemployment 417  361  215  172  202  189 

Unemplovment  rate 6.6  5.6  5.7  4.6  8.0  7.0 

Other  Urban  Neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  force 39.975  38,210  36,558  35,098  3,417  3,122 

Unemployment 1,590  1,188  1,401  1,024  189  164 

Unemployment  rate 4.0  3.1  3.8  2.9  5.5  5  2 


■  Pertains  only  to  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's)  with  populations  of  250.000  or  more. 

TABLE  2.-EMPL0YMENT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN  URBAN  POVERTY  AND  OTHER  URBAN  NEIGHBORHOODS"  BY  COLOR,  SEX,  AND  AGE 

|ln  thousandsl 


Negro  and  other 

Negro  and  other 

ToUl 

White 

races 

ToM 

White 

races 

1st 

1st 

1st 

tst 

1st 

1st 

1st 

Isl 

1st 

1st 

Isf 

ist 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

Employment  status,  sex,  and  age 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

Employment  status,  sex,  and  age 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

Males,  20  years  and  over: 

Other  urban  neighborhoods: 

Urban  poverty  neighborhoods: 
Civilian  labor  force 

Civilian  labor  force 

13,821 

13,009 

12,429 

11,732 

1.392 

1,278 

3,476 

3,589 

2,156 

^•^ 

1,321 

1,404 

Unemployment 

530 

436 

461 

372 

69 

64 

Unemployment 

197 
5.7 

163 
4.5 

121 
5.7 

86 

3.9 

75 
5.7 

78 
5.6 

Unemploymeni  rate 

Teenagers.  16  to  19  years: 

3.8 

3.4 

3.7 

3.2 

5.0 

5.0 

Unemployment  rate 

Other  urban  neighborhoods: 

Urban  poverty  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  force 

23,032 

22,432 

21, 259 

20.788 

1,773 

1,643 

Civilian  labor  force 

513 

507 

313 

285 

200 

222 

Unemployment    ..--. 

659 
i9 

435 
1.9 

586 
i8 

384 
1.8 

73 
4.1 

51 
3.1 

Unemployment 

105 
20.5 

85 
16.7 

40 
12.7 

38 
13.5 

65 
32.7 

46 

Unemployment  rate 

Unemployment  rate 

2a9 

Females,  20  years  and  over : 

Other  urban  neighborhoods: 

Urban  poverty  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  force 

3,123 

2,769 

2.871 

2.568 

252 

201 

Civilian  labor  force 

2.283 

2,321 

1,227 

1,265 

994 

1,056 

Unemployment 

400 

317 

353 

268 

46 

48 

Unemployment 

114 

112 

63 

48 

61 

64 

Unemployment  rate 

12.8 

11.4 

12.3 

10.5 

18.4 

219 

Unemployment  rate 

5.0 

4.8 

4.1 

3.8 

6.1 

6.1 

■  Pertains  only  to  SMSA's  with  populations  of  250,000  or  more. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  events  of  the  past  2  weeks  should 
cause  deep  concern  to  all  of  us.  The 
shock  waves  of  the  extension  of  the  war 
into  Cambodia  have  been  comjwunded 
by  the  senseless  killings  at  Kent  State 
University.  There  is  much  confusion, 
bitterness,  and  despair  in  our  land  in- 
stead of  our  traditional  optimism. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple who  assembled  angrily,  but  peace- 
fully, here  in  Washington  have  now  de- 
parted, leaving  it  to  us,  their  representa- 
tives, to  articulate  the  message  they  have 
so  earnestly  and  passionately  sought  to 
convey  to  us.  This  message  is  so  simple 
and  direct  it  would  take  my(H>ia  to  over- 
look It.  They  are  pleading  for  this  Na- 
tion to  pursue  peace  and  justice  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  are  asking  us 
to  actually  live  up  to  our  rhetoric,  and 
to  show  respect  for  human  life  instead 
of  seeking  to  sanctify  death  and  rational- 
ize destruction. 


In  more  immediate  terms  they  are  en- 
treating us  to  remove  our  forces  from 
Cambodia — our  newest  war,  to  end  our 
devious  Involvement  in  Laos — our  secret 
war,  and  to  withdraw  our  forces  from 
Vietnam — our  longest  war. 

The  credibility  gap  of  this  administra- 
tion is  fast  becoming  a  chasm  which  no 
hastily  constructed  bridge  of  twisted 
emotional  appeals  to  patriotism  can  ever 
spcm.  A  new  generation  of  Americans 
sees  this  yawning  gap  between  word  and 
deed — and  their  faith  and  trust  in  our 
Government  are  weakened.  The  Ameri- 
can public  and  Congress  are  being  asked 
in  1970  to  accept,  without  protest,  the 
doublespeak  of  Orwell's  1984. 

We  axe  asked  to  believe  that  evil  is 
good,  war  is  peace,  Invasitxi  Is  with- 
drawal, and  an  air  strike  by  100  planes  Is 
"protective  reaction."  If  the  facts  of  his- 
tory prove  to  be  too  embarrassing  they 
are  conveniently  omitted.  Tliere  was  not 
the  scantiest  menticm  by  the  President 
In  his  address  to  the  Nation  of  the  most 


obvious  reason  for  the  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  thrusts  into  Cam- 
bodia— the  opportune  overthrow  of  the 
Sihanouk  government. 

We  are  in  Cambodia  today  because 
our  Government  Is  still  pursuing  the  il- 
lusion of  military  victory  in  Vietnam. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  desperately  try- 
ing to  insure  the  presence  in  Phnom 
Penh  of  a  pro-American  regime.  Our 
drives  may  secure  us  a  short-term  tacti- 
cal advantage,  but  they  pose  grave  risks 
of  widening  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  of  ultimately  causing  even  more 
American  casualties. 

Instead  of  painfully  confronting  these 
obvious  truths,  we  have  been  told  that 
our  military  actions  will  be  saving  Amer- 
ican lives  in  Vietnam,  speeding  our  with- 
draweJ,  and  helping  to  maintain  the 
neutrality  of  Cambodia. 

These  search-and-destroy  missions 
into  Cambodia  are  certainly  nothing 
new.  Only  now  the  names  of  the  places 
have  been  changed — but  unfortunately. 
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not  to  protect  the  innocent.  W  s  have  been 
searching  and  destroying  in  ^  ietnam  for 
years.  Based  on  our  past  succe  is  In  bring- 
ing about  peace  through  these  mesms, 
this  latest  venture  into  CambDdia  should 
have  more  appropriately  been  called 
Operation  Total  Polly.  What  long-term 
strategic  advantage  may  be  gs  ined  is  still 
unclear.  But  what  is  already  abundantly 
clear  is  that  these  operatiors  are  pro- 
ducing more  blasted  villages,  more  refu- 
gees, and  more  orphans. 

As  part  of  the  justificatidn  for  this 
extension  of  the  Vietnam  we  r,  we  have 
been  treated  to  an  all  too  fi  .miliar  pep 
talk — complete  with  a  remiider  about 
our  190-year  winning  strea!:  that  the 
new  coach  does  not  want  broken.  K  we 
are  to  pursue  consistency  ii  our  per- 
formance in  Southeast  Asia,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  record  in  South  ''  'ietnam.  It 
clearly  shows  that  we  have  <  onsistently 
underestimated  the  enemy,  (onsistently 
overestimated  our  own  caparity  to  de- 
stroy his  will  to  resist.  an(J-<  onsistently 
avoided  the  best  solution  o  our  di- 
lemma— orderly  withdrawal. 

We  are  in  great  danger  of  fitting  into 
the  definition  as  a  fanatic  a^  "one  who. 
when  he  loses  sight  of  his  goa  .  redoubles 
his  efforts." 

We  are  increasing  our  effoi  ts  in  Indo- 
china at  the  peril  of  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  basic  strategic  nterests  of 
this  country  do  not  call  for  a  permanent 
direct  military  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  are  becoming  mired  deeper 
in  Indochina  precisely  at  the  time  when 
our  attention  should  be  fo<;used  else- 
where. 

This  past  week  our  young  i»eople  have 
been  telling  us.  with  a  matuiity  far  be- 
yond their  years,  to  give  peac?  a  chance. 
The  time  has  come  to  make  Dur  system 
work  for  peace  by  ending  our  direct 
military  role  in  Southeast  Asi  a. 

I  shall  supptort  the  Cooi  )er-Church 
and  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  a  nendments 
along  with  the  repeal  of  tlie  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

By  these  legislative  meastres  we  are 
not  seeking  to  usurp  the  authority  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Rather,  we  are  trying 
to  reassert  our  own  constiti^tional  pre- 
rogatives. We  have  followed  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  its  journey  fron  miscalcu- 
lation, to  mistake,  and  flnall5i  to  disaster 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  time  that  ue  assxuned 
a  fair  share  of  the  foreign  p<  licymaking 
process  in  this  country — and  along  with 
it  the  responsibility  accompatiying  it. 

Direct,  clear  congressional  action  is 
sorely  needed.  Our  more  informal  en- 
treaties, our  resolutions,  andj  the  advice 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Coimmittee  of 
this  body  have  been  ignored,  jl  hope  that 
the  amendments  being  considered  today 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Coinmittee  to 
deny  funds  for  specific  milinary  actions 
in  various  countries  in  Sout^heast  Asia, 
will  be  presented  in  a  timely  manner  to 
the  Senate  for  its  full  consideration. 

It  must  be  emphasized  thatlthese  legis- 
lative proposals  are  being  offered  out  of 
deep  concern  and  love  for  our  country 
and  its  future.  They  can  senje  as  mean- 
ingful, practical  alternatives  to  the  war- 
directed  policies  of  our  executive  branch, 
ll^ey  can  serve  as  guidelinet  along  the 
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difficult  road  to  peace.  And  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  they  can  help  renew 
this  Nation's  faith  in  its  Government  and 
elected  leadership.  If  this  troubled,  di- 
vided Nation  is  indeed  to  be  brought  to- 
gether let  us  take  the  first  step  here  in 
the  Senate. 


A    RESPONSIBLE    WAR    ROLE    FOR 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "What  Is  a  Responsible  War 
Role  for  Congress?"  publislied  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  5,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  a  Responsible  War  Role  for 
Congress? 

The  counir>-  has  a  right  to  expect  that,  In 
the  present  emergency.  Congress  will  do 
something  more  than  fulminate  or  merely 
spin  Its  wheels,  or  just  say  no.  Despite  the 
deep  concern  that  Is  felt  on  Capitol  Hill  over 
the  widening  of  the  war  In  Indochina,  many 
of  those  who  are  most  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  talk  nonsense  when  they  get 
around  to  what  should  be  done.  Congress 
should  indeed  be  getting  Into  the  act.  not  In 
the  role  of  a  kibltz«r.  or  a  vindictive  nay- 
sayer.  but  In  that  of  responsible  national 
policy-making  body. 

The  course  advocated  by  Senators  McGov- 
ern.  Hatfield.  Goodell  and  Hughes  Is  too 
reckless  for  serious  consideration.  Congress, 
they  say,  "must  either  legislate  the  conflict 
by  declaring  war  or  veto  and  end  It."  To 
declare  war  In  the  present  situation  would. 
In  our  view,  be  akin  to  madnees,  as  these 
four  gentlemen  doubtless  would  agree.  It 
would  commit  the  nation  to  use  of  all  Its 
mlUtary,  economic  and  moral  resources  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  world  where  our  Inter- 
ests are  tangentl&I  and  our  military  reach 
Is  already  overextended.  It  would  risk  the 
possibility  of  Involvement  with  both  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  without  serving 
any  imperative  national  purpose.  It  would 
imbed  us  in  concrete  when  what  we  need  is 
room  for  flexibility. 

No  doubt  the  real  purpose  of  the  McGov- 
em-Hatfleld-Goodell-Hughes  foursome  is  to 
focus  attention  on  their  alternative  of  veto- 
ing and  ending  the  war.  But  ending  a  war 
is  not  accomplished  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
or  a  denial  of  money.  With  our  men  still  fac- 
ing an  enemy  In  many  different  areas  of 
South  Vietnam,  In  Laoe.  and  now  Cambodia, 
no  rational  Congress  is  going  to  tell  them  to 
flght  no  more.  And  it  would  be  scarcely  less 
calamitous  to  declare  that  no  funds  could  be 
spent  In  connection  with  that  conflict  after 
December  31. 

Congress  could,  however,  adopt  a  national 
policy  of  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  leaving 
the  timing  of  the  exit  flexible  so  that  our 
forces  there  would  encounter  a  minlmiun  of 
danger  and  a  vacuum  would  not  be  created 
overnight.  We  should  like  to  see  Congress 
debate  and  act  on  such  a  policy.  It  would 
necessarily  have  to  face  some  vital  questions. 
How  important  is  continental  Southeast 
Asia  to  our  larger  international  policies? 
Does  Vietnam  have  any  vital  relation  to  our 
national  seciirity?  Just  what  is  a  "just 
peace"  and  have  we  the  capacity  to  Induce 
or  Impose  or  maintain  it?  What  right  do  we 
have  to  set  ourselves  up  as  the  arbiter  of 
the  future  of  that  area?  At  what  point  might 
it  be  said  that  we  have  accomplished  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  of  us? 

If  these  Issues  are  sincerely  debated,  we 
suspect  that  Congress  will  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  flexible  withdrawal  policy,  as  in- 


deed, the  Nixon  administration  did  before 
the  recent  escalation  fever  set  In.  In  any 
event.  Congress  ought  to  be  shaping  the 
national  puriKise.  If  it  is  going  to  reclaim 
the  war  power  previously  relinquished  to  the 
President,  it  has  an  obligation  to  take  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
course  that  is  to  be  pursued. 

In  the  face  of  this  great  need  for  a  re- 
shaping of  national  policy,  leaders  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  walked 
Into  a  trap  of  its  own  making  by  demanding 
an  audience  with  Mr.  Nixon  and  reacted  In 
petty  fashion  to  the  President's  clever  coun- 
ter-suggestion that  the  Senate  committee 
meet  him  Jointly  with  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Foreign  Relations  had  a 
right  to  tiTr  for  a  separate  meeting.  But  no 
treaty  is  under  discussion.  So  the  President 
has  an  equal  right  to  argue  that  the  subject 
of  such  a  session  ought  to  be  the  broad  na- 
tional policy  of  liquidating  the  war  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  and  that  this  concerns  the 
House  and  the  country  as  much  as  it  does 
the  Senate. 

The  time  has  come  for  discussion  of  a 
comprehensive  policy — not  for  petty  bicker- 
ing or  jurisdictional  squabbles.  There  seems 
to  be  much  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the 
President's  action  has  placed  him  on  trial 
In  the  court  of  public  opinion,  and  Congress 
is  no  less  on  trial  in  its  own  sphere.  Can  it 
only  kibitz  and  flounder,  or  can  it  assume 
a  positive  role  and  an  honest  responsibility 
In  shaping  a  national  policy? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  this  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post,  which  was 
highly  critical  of  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  originally  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
and  myself  and  since  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  the  names  of  more 
than  19  Senators.  I  should  like  to  read 
the  response  that  we  wrote  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  has  failed  to  appear  in  rebuttal  to 
this  particular  editorial. 

It  is  dated  May  7,  1970,  and  reads  as 
foUows: 

Mat  7, 1970. 
EnrroR. 

The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

To  The  EDrroR;  The  Washington  Post  Is 
entirely  correct  In  its  May  flfth  assertion 
that  the  country  "has  a  right  to  expect 
that,  in  the  present  emergency.  Congress 
will  do  something  more  than  fulminate  or 
merely  spin  its  wheels,  or  just  say  no.''  We 
believe  further  that  our  amendment  calling 
for  a  safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  is  far  superior  to  the  Post's  rec- 
ommendation that  we  simply  have  more 
debate  on  issues  debated  to  death  over  the 
past  seven  years,  perhaps  leading  to  a  policy 
statement  for  the  Administration  to  ignore. 

Your  description  of  the  recklessness  of 
withdrawing  supp>ort  from  men  engaged  in 
combat  is  Irrelevant  to  any  discussion  of 
our  amendment,  because  that  is  not  what  we 
propose.  Our  plan  does  not  require  a  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal.  It  is,  Instead,  a  plan 
for  complete  disengagement  on  an  orderly 
schedule,  to  commence  by  December  3 let 
and  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  June.  The  amendment  permits 
funds  for  self-defense  in  the  process.  And 
the  plan  epeclflcally  retains  the  options  for 
Congress  to  extend  the  deadline  for  total 
withdrawal  if  it  finds,  upon  request  by  the 
President,  that  additional  time  Is  needed 
to  safeguard  the  lives  of  American  men. 

Nor  Is  it  relevant  to  discuss  the  calamity 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  Of  course  we  op- 
pose such  a  step.  It  should  be  clear  that  It 
would  nullify  our  amendment  regardless  of 
whether  we  referred  to  It  or  not.  It  is  men- 
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tloned   only    to    state   precisely    the   choice 
we  believe  faces  the  Congress. 

More  serious  than  the  misreading  of  oxir 
amendment,  however,  is  the  inference  that 
it  is  Improper  for  the  Congress  to  use  the 
power  over  issues  of  war  and  peace  specifi- 
cally reserved  to  it  by  the  Constitution; 
that  we  must  Instead  content  ourselves  with 
making  worried  speeches  and  with  passing 
ineffectual  statements  of  policy.  Such  ad- 
vice flatly  refutes  your  demand  that  we 
do  more  than  "klbbitz  or  flounder"  because 
It  would  leave  us  no  other  option.  You,  not 
we.  are  the  proponents  of  a  course  of  "kib- 
bltzlng  tnd   floundering." 

It  Is  time  to  face  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress— confronted  with  an  uncooperative 
Administration — can  end  the  war  only  if 
it  makes  the  tough  decision  to  restrict  funds 
for  Its  prosecution.  A  reading  of  history 
makes  it  clear  that  what  we  are  doing  Is 
precisely  what  the  founders  had  in  mind 
when  they  reserved  to  the  Congress — and  de- 
nied to  the  Presldent^the  power  to  de- 
clare war  and  raise  and  support  armies, 
and  to  provide  funds  or  refuse  funds  for 
military  adventures  in  other  lands. 

A  copy  of  our  amendment  is  enclosed.  We 
would  be  delighted  to  discuss  It  with  the 
editors  of  the  Post  at  any  time.  We  think 
It  deserves  more  than  the  treatment  It  has 
thus  far  received  in  both  your  news  and 
editorial  pages.  We  regard  the  forthcoming 
roll  call  on  our  amendment  to  end  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  the  most  Important 
vote  we  have  cast  In  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

George  McGovern. 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 

Mark.  O.  Hatfield. 

Harold  E.  Hughes. 


SEYMOUR  HERSH— PULITZER  PRIZE 

WINNER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  mass  murder  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians— children,  women,  and  old  men — in 
the  hamlet  of  Mylai  took  place  on  March 
16,  1968,  more  than  2  years  ago.  It  was 
in  great  part  through  the  efforts  and 
persistence  of  a  single  American  Jour- 
nalist, Seymour  Hersh,  that  this  tragedy 
has  been  stamped  indelibly  on  our  na- 
tional conscience.  Sejrmour  Hersh  was 
the  first  reporter  to  interview  Lt.  William 
Calley.  Since  last  October  he  has  traveled 
more  than  50,000  miles  and  has  inter- 
viewed more  than  50  members  of  the  1st 
Battalion  Company  who  were  at  Mylal 
on  that  fateful  day. 

The  results  of  Hersh's  extensive  re- 
search form  the  basis  for  a  thoroughly 
documented,  well-written  book  by  Sey- 
mour Hersh  entitled  "My  Lai  4.  A  Report 
on  the  Massacre  and  Its  Aftermath," 
some  of  which  appeared  this  month  in 
Harper's  magazine,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  most  complete  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  Mylal  massacre  yet  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  every  American  should 
read  the  full  report  of  Seymour  Hersh. 
He  was  awarded  the  much-sought-after 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  international  reporting 
for  disclosing  the  Mylai  tragedy. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  asserted 
the  fact  that  the  murders  in  cold  blood 
of  old  men,  women,  children,  and  babies 
at  Mylai  were  the  result  of  a  brutaliza- 
tion  of  America's  young  men  by  our  In- 
volvement in  a  dirty,  senseless.  Immoral, 
undeclared  war.  Unfortunately,  hxmdreds 
of  thousands  of  yoimg  Americans  con- 


scripted into  our  Armed  Forces  and  fol- 
lowing only  4  months  of  training  have 
been  and  are  being  sent  into  combat  in 
a  civil  war  in  a  small  faraway  Asian  land 
of  no  strategic  or  economic  importance 
to  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  Once  there 
they  witnessed  and  participated  under 
orders  in  napalm  bombing  of  innocent 
civilians,  in  defoliation  missions  that  not 
only  poison  the  land  for  generations  to 
come  but  cause  the  birth  of  deformed 
infants,  in  handing  prisoners  of  war  over 
to  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  for  tor- 
ture and  in  some  cases  execution.  AH 
this,  and  a  thousand  other  horrors  of 
war.  Then,  in  addition,  they  have  seen 
their  officers  debase  our  military  effort 
with  body  count  procedures — a  brutaliz- 
ing practice  which  never  occurred  in  any 
previous  war  in  which  our  country  was 
engaged.  These  facts  have  never  been 
more  clearly  revealed  than  through  the 
research  of  Seymour  Hersh. 

Because  of  its  length,  I  shall  not  ask 
that  the  Harper's  article  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record.  However,  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  Senators  in  reading 
some  representative  passages  from  this 
outstanding  account  which  greatly 
clarify  what  actually  took  place  at 
Mylai: 

The  average  GIs  Ignorance  of  Vietnamese 
customs  was  appalling,  and  the  Army  did 
little  to  educate  them.  The  Vietnam-bound 
soldiers  were  given — at  the  most — only  one 
or  two  lectures  on  the  country  and  its  peo- 
ple while  In  training. 

Even  worse  than  the  misunderstandings 
were  the  deliberate  cruelties  and  Implicit 
assumptions  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans.  The  pacification  policy  called 
for  the  free  provision  of  medical  care  and 
medicines  to  the  civilian  population.  But  In 
practice,  visits  by  medical  teams  to  any 
hamlet  were  generally  Infrequent,  and  only 
two  days'  supply  of  medicine  would  be  given 
each  patient  out  of  fear  that  the  excess  would 
fall  into  Viet  Cong  hands,  Vietnamese  were 
provided  with  new  names  when  they  en- 
tered a  U.S.  military  hospital,  so  the  staff 
would  have  less  trouble  Identifying  them. 
Thus  a  civilian  who  lost  an  eye  was  called, 
for  example.  'Bubbles."  "Ohio",  or  "Cyclops." 
All  U.S.  hospitals  had  to  keep  35  per  cent  of 
their  beds  empty  in  case  of  an  emergency 
involving  American  casuaitles:  this  rule  was 
adhered  to  even  in  areas  where  the  local 
civilian  populace  was  In  desperate  need  of 
medical  help.  Few  Americans  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  names  of  hamlets  and  villages, 
many  of  them  centuries  old.  and  devised  their 
own  titles,  which  often  found  their  way  onto 
official  military  maps. 

Young  GIs  soon  learned  that  there  were 
Army  names  for  Vietnamese  too:  gook.  dink, 
and  slope.  One  battalion  commander  In  Viet- 
nam named  his  helicopter  the  "Oookmoblle" 
and  listed  his  kills  on  the  fuselage  with  a 
neatly  painted  row  of  conical  hats.  Another 
helicopter  pilot  stalked  Vietnamese  In  free- 
fire  zones,  shooting  at  anyone  who  moved 
below  with  his  pistol  or  a  rifle.  Another  called 
his  helicopter  the  "Slope-toter."  One  brigade 
commander  ran  a  contest  to  celebrate  his 
unit's  10.000th  enemy  kill.  The  winning  GI 
received  a  week's  pass  to  stay  in  the  col- 
onel's personal  quarters.  Many  battalions 
staged  contests  among  their  rifle  companies 
for  the  highest  score  in  enemy  kills,  with  the 
winning   unit   getting   additional    time   for 


■What,  perhaps,  would  happen  inadvertently 
in  the  beginning  became  routine.  Terry  Reld 
of  Pond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  spent  much  of 
1968  serving  with  the  Eleventh  Brigade  of  the 


Amerlcal  Division  near  Chu  IaI.  the  division 
headquarters  a  few  mUes  north  of  Quang 
Ngal  City.  The  Indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
Vietnamese  women  and  chUdren  was  com- 
monplace In  his  unit.  "Our  company  was 
credited  with  hundreds  of  kills."  Reld  told  a 
reporter.  "In  the  first  flreflght  our  company 
encountered,  my  platoon  alone  accounted 
for  forty  kills.  Yet  no  one  In  my  platoon  saw 
a  (Viet  Cong)  body.  But  I  witnessed  many 
civilians  being  shot  down  like  clay  pigeons" 
"To  me,"  the  ex-GI  said,  "the  war  was 
being  ambushed  every  three  to  five  days, 
being  left  with  scores  of  wounded  GIs.  ond 
then  coming  right  back  at  the  enemy  by 
going  Into  an  innocent  village,  destroying 
and  killing  people." 

If  there  was  any  reason  for  what  began 
to  happen  to  Charlie  Company,  It  was  not 
too  much  combat — but  to  Uttle. 

Occasionally  the  company,  still  new  to 
Vietnam,  was  stunned  by  the  evidence  of 
the  almost  barbarous  attitudes  veterans  dis- 
played toward  the  Vietnamese  people.  Greg- 
ory Olsen  of  Portland.  Oregon,  remembered 
that  soon  after  they  were  in  Vietnam  they 
saw  an  American  troop  carrier  drive  by  with 
about  twenty  human  ears  tied  to  the  an- 
tenna. It  was  kind  of  hard  to  beUeve.  They 
actually  had  ears  on  the  antenna. 

After  many  weeks  of  no  combat,  the  com- 
pany began  to  systematically  beat  its  pris- 
oners, and  It  began  to  be  lees  discriminating 
about  who  was — or  was  not — a  VC. 

Private  Michael  Bernhardt  recalled  that 
by  March  16,  "we'd  already  gone  through 
some  villages  and  the  company  more  or  less 
roughed  up  the  people.  If  anybody  ever  told 
them  to  go  there  and  kill  everybody,  they'd 
do  it.  They  were  looking  for  an  excuse,  and 
they  got  it." 

Calley  and  his  platoon  were  the  first  to 
board  the  large  black  Army  aasa\ilt  heli- 
cjopters.  The  men  were  heavily  armed,  each 
carrying  twice  the  normal  loeil  of  rifle  and 
machine-gun  ammunition.  Leading  the  way 
was  CJalley,  who  had  slung  an  extra  belt  of 
M16  rifle  bullets  over  his  shoulder.  There 
were  nine  helicopters  In  the  first  llft-<^. 
more  than  enough  for  the  whole  first  pla- 
toon— about  twenty-five  men — and  (Taptaln 
Medina  and  his  small  headquarters  unit  of 
three  radiomen,  some  liaison  officers,  and  a 
medic.  It  was  sunny  and  already  hot  when 
the  first  helicopter  started  its  noisy  flight  to 
My  Lai  4.  The  time  was  7:22  a.m.;  It  was 
logged  by  a  tape  recorder  at  brigade  head- 
quarters. A  brief  artillery  barrage  had  al- 
ready begun;  the  My  Lai  4  area  w«ls  being 
"prepared"  In  anticipation  of  that  day's 
search-and-destroy-mlsslon. 

The  first  platoon  came  out  firing.  But, 
after  a  moment,  some  men  noticed  that  there 
was  no  return  fire.  "I  didnt  hear  any  bullets 
going  past  me."  recalled  Charles  Hall,  a  ma- 
chine gunner  that  day.  "If  you  want  to  con- 
sider an  area  hot.  you  got  to  be  fired  on." 

The  platoon  quickly  formed  a  perimeter 
and  secured  the  landing  zone. 

By  this  time,  those  Viet  Cong  who  were 
In  the  hamlet  had  slipped  away.  Some  local 
supporters  of  the  guerrillas  also  left,  but  they 
did  not  go  as  far.  They  watched  as  Chto-lle 
Company  went  through  My  Lai  4. 

The  killings  began  without  warning.  Harry 
Stanley  told  the  CID  that  one  young  member 
of  Calley's  platoon  toe*  a  civilian  into  cus- 
tody and  then  "pushed  the  man  up  to  where 
we  were  standing  and  then  stabbed  the  man 
In  the  back  with  his  bayonet.  .  .  .  The  man 
fell  to  the  ground  and  was  gasping  for 
breath."  The  OI  then  "killed  him  with  an- 
other bayonet  thrust  or  by  shooting  him  -with 
a  rifie.  .  .  There  were  so  many  people  killed 
that  day  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  recall  exactly 
how  some  of  the  people  died."  The  youth 
next  "turned  to  •where  some  soldiers  were 
holding  another  forty-  or  fifty-year-old  man 
In  custody."  He  "picked  this  man  up  and 
threw  him  down  a  weU.  Then  (he)   pulled 
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the  pin  from  a  M26  grenade  an  1  threw  It  In 
after  the  man."  Moments  later  Stanley  saw 
"some  old  women  and  some  Utt  le  children — 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them— In  a  |  joup  around 
a  temple  where  some  Incense  fit£  burning. 
They  were  kneeling  and  crylngl  and  praying 
and  various  soldiers.  .  .  .  walltel  by  and  ex- 
ecuted these  women  and  children  by  shoot- 
ing them  In  the  head  with  th«lr  rifles.  The 
soldiers  killed  all  fifteen  oi  twenty  of 
them.   ..." 

There  were  few  physical  prousta  from  the 
people;  about  eighty  of  them  were  taken 
quietly  from  their  homes  and  herded  to- 
gether In  the  plaza  area.  A  few  tioUered  out, 
"No  VC.  No.  VC."  But  that  was  aardly  unex- 
pected. CaUey  left  Meadlo,  Boy^e.  and  a  few 
others  with  the  responsibility  of  buardlng  the 
group.  "Tou  know  what  I  wart  you  to  do 
with  them."  he  told  Meadlo.  'ren  minutes 
later— about  8:15  ajn.— he  p  turned  and 
asked,  "Haven't  you  got  rid  ot  them  yet? 
I  want  them  dead."  Radioman  Sledge,  who 
was  trailing  Galley,  hetutl  th((  officer  tell 
Meadlo  to  "waste  them."  Meailo  followed 
orders:  "We  stood  about  10  to  15  feet  away 
from  them  and  then  he  (Galley)  started 
shooting  them.  Then  he  told  me  to  start 
shooting  them.  I  started  to  shcot  them.  So 
we  went  ahead  and  killed  them.  I  used  more 
than  a  whole  clip— used  four  cr  five  clips." 
There  are  seventeen  M16  bullets  In  each 
clip.  Boyce  slipped  away,  to  the  northern 
side  of  the  hamlet,  glad  he  hadn  t  been  asked 
to  shoot.  Women  were  huddled  Against  their 
children,  vainly  trying  to  savelthem.  Some 
continued  to  chant  "No  VC"'.  Others  simply 
said.  "No.  No.  No."  I 

In  the  midst  of  the  carnage.  Michael  Bern- 
hardt got  his  first  good  look  at  My  Lai  4. 
Bernhardt  had  been  delayed  When  Medina 
asked  him  to  check  out  a  suspicious  wood 
box  at  the  landing  zone.  Aftea  discovering 
that  It  wasn't  a  booby  trap.  Bernhardt  hur- 
ried to  catch  up  with  his  mates! In  the  third 
platoon.  He  went  Into  the  hamlet  where  he 
saw  Gharlle  Company  "doing  st^ge  things. 
One:  they  were  setting  fire  to  ^he  hootches 
and  huts  and  waiting  for  peoplel  to  come  out 
and  then  shooting  them.  Two^  they  were 
going  Into  the  hootches  and  shjootlng  them 
up.  Three:  they  were  gathering  people  In 
groups  and  shooting  them.  The  whole  thing 
was  so  deliberate.  It  was  polnttblank  mur- 
der and  I  was  standing  there  jwatchlng  It. 
It  kind  of  made  me  wonder  If  I  could  trust 
people  anymore."  I 

Those  Vletnameee  who  were  aot  killed  on 
the  spot  were  being  shepherded!  by  the  first 
platoon  to  a  large  drainage  ditch  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  hamlet. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  the  man  of  Charlie 
Company  mop{>ed  up  to  make  isure  all  the 
houses  and  goods  In  My  Lai  4  wef-e  destroyed. 
Medina  ordered  the  underground  tunnels  In 
the  hamlet  blown  up:  most  of  inem  already 
had  been  blocked.  Within  another  hour.  My 
Lai  4  was  no  more:  Its  red-brlek  buildings 
demolished  by  explosives.  Its  ftuts  burned 
to  the  ground,  Its  people  dead  or  dying. 

Michael  Bernhardt  later  sumcnarlzed  the 
day:  "We  met  no  resistance  and  I  only  saw 
three  captured  weapons.  We  ha4  no  casual- 
ties. It  was  Just  like  any  otheif  Vietnamese 
Tillage — old  papa-sans,  women,  and  kids.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  don't  remeniber  seeing 
one  military  age  male  In  the  Entire  place, 
dead  or  alive.  The  only  prison^  I  saw  vras 
In  his  flf  Ues." 

By  nightfall,  the  Viet  Oonri  were  back 
In  My  Lai  4.  helping  the  survlvbrs  bury  the 
dead.  It  took  five  days.  Most  off  the  funeral 
speeches  were  made  by  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas. Nguyen  Bat  was  not  a  Communist  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre,  but  the  Incident 
changed  his  mind.  "After  the  s^iootlng."  he 
said,  "all  the  Tlllagers  became  Communists." 

When  Army  investigators  reached  the  bar- 
ren area  In  November  1989,  they  found  mass 


graves  at  three  sites,  as  well  as  a  ditch  full 
of  bodies.  It  was  estimated  that  between 
450  and  500  people — most  of  them  women, 
children,  and  old  men — had  been  slain  and 
burled  there. 

Specialist  5  Jay  Roberts  carried  his  re- 
porter's note  pad  and  a  pencil  with  him 
when  he  took  the  helicopter  from  Eleventh 
Brigade  headquarters  at  Due  Pho  that  morn- 
ing. 

Roberts — who  had  been  out  of  My  Lai 
since  11:00  a.m. — learned  from  Colonel 
Barker  In  the  early  afternoon  that  the  final 
body-count  for  Task  Force  Barker  that  day 
was  128,  with  three  enemy  weapons  captured. 
He  had  no  Idea  how,  or  why,  that  total  was 
reached.  There  was  great  excitement  at  LZ 
Dottl:  the  128  body-count  was  the  largest  for 
the  task  force  since  It  had  begun  operations 
forty  days  earlier. 

Charlie  Company's  apparent  victory  did 
not  go  unnoticed.  A  few  days  after  the  bat- 
tle, CJeneral  William  C.  Westmoreland,  then 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  sent 
the  following  message:  "Operation  Muscatine 
(the  code  name  for  the  My  Lai  assault)  con- 
tact northeast  of  Quang  Ngal  City  on  16 
March  dealt  enemy  heavy  blow.  Congratula- 
tions to  officers  and  men  of  C-1-20  (Charlie 
Company,  First  Battalion.  Twentieth  Infan- 
try) for  outstanding  action." 

Charlie  Company  quickly  settled  back  Into 
Its  routine  of  search-and-destroy  missions 
taat  continued  until  Its  year  in  Vietnam  was 
over. 

By  then  Medina's  men  were  talking  much 
less  about  My  Lai  4.  If  there  was  any  general 
consensus  among  the  members  of  Charlie 
Company,  It  was  perhaps  best  expressed  by 
William  Doherty,  who  thought  that  "It  was 
pretty  disgusting,  but  It  was  a  different  feel- 
ing. If  they  had  been  Americans,"  he  said 
of  the  dead  Vietnamese,  "I  might  have  felt 
different.  I  never  really  understood  those  peo- 
ple." Doherty  waa  upset  by  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  In  Vietnam:  "You'd  see  a  guy's 
leg  blown  off,  or  a  rifle  wound  through  his 
head — It  stopped  meaning  anything  more.  It 
was  nothing.  You'd  Just  say,  "Olad  It  wasn't 
me. "  They  told  me  this  would  happen  to 
me  when  I  got  to  Nam — this  attitude.  I  didn't 
believe  It.  but .  . . 

No  one  had  stepped  forward  In  protest, 
and  most  of  the  men  started  brooding  about 
the  incident  only  after  they  left  the  cona- 
pany  or  returned  to  their  homes  in  the 
United  States.  j 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Hersh  goes  on  \to 
document  the  incredible  and  often  de- 
liberate effort  at  each  level  of  command 
to  cover  up  what  really  happened  at 
Mylal.  One  can  only  wonder  If  other 
equally  horrible  massacres  have  taken 
place  and  reports  of  them  quashed  in 
the  red  tape  of  officialdom. 

Through  a  thorough  and  eloquent 
presentation  of  the  facts,  without  in- 
serting his  own  opinions.  Seymour  Hersh 
has  provided  one  of  the  most  powerful 
argimients  for  ending  our  involvement 
in  that  senseless,  immoral  civil  war  in 
Vietnam.  Further  brutality  and  inhu- 
manity can  be  the  only  results  of  con- 
tinuing to  send  yoimg  Americans  to  fight 
and  die  in  the  swamps  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Seymour 
Hersh  for  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  this  horrible 
event.  I  cun  hopeful  that  all  Americans 
will  read  his  report  and  then  be  able  to 
understand  the  real  imptu:t  of  Vietnam 
on  our  young  people,  our  ideals,  and  our 
future. 

Mr.  President,  Lt.  Gen.  W.  R.  Peers 
and  Mr.  Robert  MacCrate  have  conduct- 


ed a  thorough  and  extensive  inquiry  into 
the  events  surrounding  the  Mylai  mas- 
sacre. On  two  previous  occasions,  I  have 
called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  release 
the  full  Peers-MacCrate  report,  deleting 
only  the  names  of  the  persons  involved. 

The  outstanding  research  done  by 
Seymour  Hersh,  including  transcripts  of 
interrogations  by  key  witnesses  conduct- 
ed by  the  Army's  Criminal  Investigating 
Division,  has  given  the  public  a  much 
greater  understanding  of  the  Mylai  mas- 
sacre. There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
Army  officials  to  withhold  the  important 
information  in  the  Peers-MacCrate  re- 
port. 

The  result  of  the  Army's  failure  to  in- 
form the  American  people  has  been  a 
profession  of  rumors  and  misinformation 
which  is  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  offi- 
cers and  men  who  face  court  martial 
trials.  More  important,  It  has  placed  the 
American  people  in  the  position  of  de- 
termining what  happened  at  Mylai  on 
the  basis  of  hearsay  and  conjecture. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  paying  dearly  for  the  Indochina 
war — In  lost  sons,  brothers,  and  fathers 
as  well  as  billions  of  dollars — have  a  right 
to  know  what  our  brutal  policy  has 
wrought.  I  again  urge  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  release  the  full  Peers-Mac- 
Crate  report. 


REVISION  OP  DEFINITION  OF  A 
"CHILD"  UNDER  TITLE  38  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  10106. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  conciu:  In  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and 
2  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10106)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  revise  the  definition  of  a  'child'  for  pur- 
poses of  veterans'  benefits  provided  by  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  recognize  an 
adopted  child  as  a  dependent  from  the  date 
of   issuance   of   an   interlocutory   decree." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to  the 
aforesaid  bill. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4  to 
the  aforesaid  bill,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3,  line  20,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert  "4". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  afore- 
said blU. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  as  passed  by  both  House  and  Senate, 
would  revise  the  definition  of  "child"  for 
veterans'  benefit  purposes  to  recognize 
an  adopted  child  as  a  dependent  from  the 
date  of  issuance  of  an  interlocutory  de- 
cree rather  than  from  the  time  the  de- 
cree becomes  final. 

The  committee  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  text  of  the  House  bill  with- 
out modification  but  added  to  the  bill 
amendments  which  would : 

First,  increase  by  10  percent  monthly 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  to  children,  where  there  is 
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no  widow  entitled  to  receive  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation,  suid  to  cer- 
tain children  age  18  and  over;  and 

Second,  extend  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  to  certain  widows 
whose  husbands  were  Insured  imder  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  on  a  pre- 
mium-free basis. 

Both  of  these  provisions  had  been  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  version  of  S.  1471, 
the  Talmadge  bill  to  increase  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  MMnpensation. 
which  became  law  last  year. 

The  House  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  to  increase  monthly  pay- 
ments to  children  where  there  is  no 
widow  entitled.  The  House  disagreed  to 
the  amendment  affecting  widows  since 
they  had  already  incorporated  a  similar 
provision  in  another  bill  they  acted  on 
last  week. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distiriguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  he  concurs  in  the  action  I  re- 
quest the  Senate  to  take.  This  is  a  House- 
passed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  .its  amendment  No.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  on  page  3,  line  20, 
striking  out  "5".  and  Inserting  "4". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Rollings)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget.  1971, 
roB  the  Judiciary  (S.  Doc.  No.  91-6d) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  request  for  (4>proprlations  transmitted 
in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  In  the 
amount  of  M,220,000,  for  the  Judiciary  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1971, 
FOK  THE  Federal  Metal  and  Nonvetallic 
Mine  Satbty  Board  of  Review  (S.  Doc.  No. 
91-68) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  cm  amendment 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  transmitted 
In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  In  the 
amount  of  $167,000  for  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 


(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriations, 
1970  (S.  Doc.  No.  91-67) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  In  the 
amount  of  $282  mlUlon  In  budget  authority, 
and  $55  thousand  in  a  proposal  not  increas- 
ing budget  authority  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  Defense  Department  on  Use  of 
Foreign  Currencies 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  no 
use  was  made  of  appropriated  funds,  during 
the  period  July  1-December  31,  1969,  to 
make  payments  under  contracts  for  any 
program,  project,  or  eu:tlvlty  in  a  foreign 
country  except  where,  after  consultation 
with  a  designee  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  It  was  determined  that  the  use,  by 
purchase  from  the  Treasury,  of  currencies  of 
such  country  acquired  pursuant  to  law  was 
not  feasible  for  the  reason  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  was  not  holding  excess  for- 
eign currencies  In  the  country  involved;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  of  Agreements  Signed  for 
Foreign  Currencies 

A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Manager, 
Export  Marketing  Service.  UjS.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  of  agreements  signed  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  March  and  April  1970  (with  ac- 
companjring  reports ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Lands  Proposed  for  Interchange  at  Monroe 
Reservoir  and  Cannelton  Locks  and  Dam 
Projects,  Hoosier  National  Forest.  Ins. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of  the  Intention 
of  Departments  of  Army  and  Agriculture  to 
Interchange  Jurisdiction  of  civil  works  and 
National  Forest  lands  at  Monroe  Reservoir 
and  Dam  Projects  in  Indiana  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  forestry. 

Report  of  Defense  Department  on  Annual 
Compensation   of   Ant   Officer   or   Em- 
ployee OF  A  Federal  Contract  Research 
Center  in  Excess  of  $45,000 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pvusuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual compensation  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of    a   Federal    contract    research    center    in 
excess  of  $45,000  from  Federal  funds   (with 
accompanying   papers) ;    to   the   Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report    of    the    Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  for  savings  in  air- 
craft maintenance.  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
May  7,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Lecislatton  To  Provide  for  Settle- 
ment Under  International  Agreements, 
of  Certain  CTlaims,  Inctoent  to  Noncom- 
BAT  AcTrvrriES  of  the  Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  F\)rce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  sections  2734a(a) 
and  2734b(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  settlement  under  internation- 
al agreements,  of  certain  claims  incident  to 
the  noncombat  activities  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Report  on  Extraorsinart  (>>ntractual  Ac- 
tions To  Faciutate  the  National  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  extraor- 
dinary contractual  actions  to  facilitate  the 
national  defense,  for  calendar  year  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  senate  resolution  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
Resolution  Requesting  the  President  and 

Congress  of  the  United  States  To  Limit 

THE  Use  of  the  Drati  Law  Only  to  a 

Legally  Declares  War 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  as  part  of  his  campaign  a  pledge 
to  do  his  best  to  abolish  the  Draft  Law  and 
to  establish  a  voluntary  enlistment  system 
whereby  members  of  the  Armed  Ftorces  will 
receive  increased  pay  and  other  benefits  to 
the  level  that  drafting  of  individuals  will 
become  unnecessary:  and 

Whereas,  the  draft  laws  are  under  constant 
attack  from  a  great  number  ot  the  public  as 
being  unnecessary  except  in  time  of  war, 
and  as  being  unfair  In  that  there  are  too 
many  exemptions  and  unreasonable  classi- 
fications; and 

Whereas,  some  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  receive  pay  below  the  minimum  wage 
law  and  some  pay  is  so  littie  that  the  mem- 
bers qualify  for  welfare  aid;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  be  ol  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Stetes  if  the  United  States  were  bound  by 
Its  own  minimum  wage  law  and  if  persons 
who  enter  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  paid 
a  decent  living  wage;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  also  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  if  programs 
were  established  whereby  the  serviceman 
could  complete  college  or  high  school  while 
still  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  at- 
tending school  one-half  of  the  day  and  en- 
gaging in  military  training  the  other  half; 
and 

Whereas,  the  constant  employment  of  the 
Draft  Law  during  times  of  undeclared  war 
renders  It  Impossible  for  any  male  youth  to 
plan  his  future  and,  to  that  extent,  discour- 
ages him  from  doing  so,  and  also  causes  the 
nation  to  constantiy  think  in  terms  of  war 
rather  than  peace;  now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  FlTth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1970,  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  draft  law  only  to  a  war  declared 
by  Congress;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  P»resident 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  and  Majority  Leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  each 
member  of  Hawaii's  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Ckmgress. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2683.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance to  the  County  of  Washakie,  State  of 
Wyoming,  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  91-853). 
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By  Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  C^mmltt 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with 

S  3011.  A  bill  to  establish  a  re . 
for  the  development  of  housing 
moderate-income  persons  and  fainlUes 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
position  of  unclaimed  property 
trlct   of   Columbia,   and    for   ot4er 
(Rept.  No,  91-854). 

By   Mr.    BIBLE,   from    the   C(tnmitt 
Interior   and    Insular    Affairs 
ments; 

S.  2208.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
the  Interior  to  study  the  feasab 
alrablUty   of   a   national    lakesh^re 
Taho  In  the  State  of  Nevada 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-655). 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  AI*>ROPRIA- 
TIONS  TO  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION— REPORT  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIf  ENERGY 
<S.  REPT.  91-852) 


Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
original  bill   <S.  3818)    to  ai^iiorize 
propriations  to  the  Atomic 
mission  in  accordance  with 
the    Atomic    Energy    Act 
amended,  and  for  other 
submitted  a  report  thereon 
was  placed  on  the  calendar 
port  was  ordered  to  be  prinfed 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr 
as  in  executive  session  froni  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  I  ri  sport  favor- 
ably the  nominations  of  23  fli  ig  and  gen- 
eral officers  in  the  Army,  Nuvy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Ex^utive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  Withoi|t  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  o  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

vice  Adm.  Elmo  R  Zumwalt.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Nav  il  Operations 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  ^th  the  rank 
of  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Gen.  Earle  Gllmore  WheelerJArmy  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army) .  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
general: 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  L   Mundell  (t^ajor  general. 
Regiilar   Air   Force).   US.    Air 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
ten&nt  general: 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  William  Sviibherland.  Jr. 
Army  at  the  United  States  i  bHgadier  gen- 
eral, VS.  Army) ,  to  be  assigned!  to  a  position 
of  importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President,  in  the  grade  bf  lieutenant 
general: 

Ma].  Gen.  William  K.  Jones,  and  MaJ.  Gen. 
Raymond  G.  Davis.  U.S  Marine  Corps,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  diitermlned  by 
the  President,  for  apjxslntment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenants  general  while  so  serving; 

R«ar  Admiral  Jerome  H.  K^ig.  Jr.,  US. 
Navy,  for  coounands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  apfx>lntment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  W.  Sweeney.  Massachu- 
setts Air  National  Guard,  for  '  appointment 
as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  in  the 
VS.  Air  Force,  to  be  a  major  Aeneral; 
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Col.  James  W.  Carter.  Tennessee  Air  Na- 
tional Guard;  Col.  William  H.  Pendleton, 
California  Air  National  Guard;  Col.  Robert  S. 
Peterson.  Minnesota  Air  National  Guard;  and 
Col.  George  H.  Taylor.  Utah  Air  National 
Guard,  for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  U.S.  Air  Porce,  In  the 
grade  of  brigadiers  general; 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis,  Brig  Gen. 
James  L.  Murray,  Brig.  Gen.  Wendell  B.  Sell, 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  H.  Spink,  Jr.,  Air  Porce 
Reserve  officers,  for  appointment  in  the  Air 
Porce  Reserve,  In  the  grade  of  majors  gen- 
eral; and 

Col.  Stuart  G.  Haynsworth.  Col.  Robert 
H.  Hutchinson.  Col.  Ralph  M.  Lain.  Col.  Vor- 
ley  M.  Rexroad.  Col.  Benton  C.  Tolley.  Jr.. 
Col.  David  Waxman.  and  Col.  Alfred  J.  Wood. 
Jr..  Air  Force  Reserve  officers,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Air  Porce  Reserve,  in  the  grade 
of  brigadiers  general. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition,  I  report  favorably  417  ap- 
pointments in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of 
major  and  below;  226  appointments  in 
the  Marine  Corps  in  grade  of  1st  and  2d 
lieutenants;  and  2.765  promotions  in  the 
Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Ctdendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  he  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Gary  L.  Gofl.  staff  noncommissioned  officer, 
for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps; 

Patrick  J.  Glynn  (Naval  Reser\e  Officer 
Training  Corps) .  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps: 

Macl>-n  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force: 

Kenneth  Charles  Allison.  Jr..  and  sundry 
other  U.S.  Naval  Academy  graduates,  for  per- 
manent appointment  In  the  Marine  Corps: 

James  W.  Rlnschler.  Naval  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  graduate,  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment m  the  Marine  Corps; 

Gregory  C  OKelly.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
graduate,  for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Marine  Corps: 

James  L.  Alllngham.  and  sundry  other 
commissioned  warrant  officers,  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
m  the  Marine  Corps; 

Jonah  H.  K.  Chang,  and  sundry  other 
conunlssioned  warrant  officers,  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Marine  Corps; 

William  B  Baker,  and  sundry  other  staff 
noncommissioned  officers,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Jeffrey  H.  Andrews,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  temporary  appointment  t»  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

David  A.  Clarke,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army; 

John  W.  Dawson,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Charles  R.  Andre,  and  sundry  other  schol- 
arship students,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States;  and 

Stephen  C.  Rasmussen.  cadet,  graduating 
class  of  1970.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED  OR  REPORTED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced or  reported,  read  the  first  time, 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  3818.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; placed  on  the  calendar. 

(Reference  Is  made  to  the  above  bill  when 
reported  by  Mr.  Pastore  which  appears  under 
the  heading  'Reports  of  ComnUttees.") 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myrna  S. 
Cabanada:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   STEVENS: 
8  3820.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  a  Medal  of  Honor  for  Firemen;  and 

S  3821  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  a  Police  Medal  of  Honor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  CtniTis,  Mr.  Dominick. 
Mr.   Fannin,  Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,   Mr.    Packwood,   Mr.   Percy, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr  SMm*  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  HRtrsKA)  : 
S.   3822.    A   bin   to   provide    Insurance   for 
member    accounts.    In    State    and    federally 
chartered  credit  unions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on    Banking   and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  3823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.J.  Res.   199.   Joint  resolution  to  further 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act;   considered  and  passed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  and  the  Insulng 
debate  appear  later  In  the  Record  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3822— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CREDIT  UNION  SHARE  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Resident.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  insurance  for  member  accounts 
in  State-chartered  and  federally  char- 
tered credit  imions.  and  for  other  piu"- 
poses.  I  am  joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
by  Senators  Brooke,  Curtis,  Dominick, 
Fannin,  Goodell,  McIntyre,  Packwcxjd, 
Percy,  Scott,  Smith  of  Illinois.  Tower, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Hruska. 

Unfortimately,  in  this  era  of  consum- 
er protection  and  disclosures  of  informa- 
tion, only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
savings  In  credit  unions  is  insured 
against  loss  by  the  saver.  Perhaps  equal- 
ly as  important  is  the  fact  that  most 
credit  union  members  do  not  know  that 
their  savings  are  not  insured.  The  bill 
which  I  offer  today  would  provide  insur- 
ance for  those  who  save  in  credit  unions 
just  as  is  now  provided  in  almost  all 
other  financial  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. This  Insurance  program  is  patterned 
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after  and  would  operate  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  protection  now  provided 
for  bank  deposits  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  for  shares  in 
savings  and  loan  associations  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

IMMEDIATE    COVERAGE 

It  is  sui-prising  to  many  to  find  that 
Federal  credit  unions  do  not  now  have 
Insurance  on  their  shares.  They  are  the 
only  federally  chartered  savings  institu- 
tions not  covererd  by  a  federally  spon- 
sored insurance  program.  This  bill  pro- 
vides immediate  coverage  of  deposits  in 
all  federally  chartered  credit  unions  and 
mtikes  the  same  coverage  available  on  a 
permissive  basis  to  State-chartered 
credit  unions.  Just  as  is  the  case  with 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations, 
the  overall  loss  experience  in  credit 
unions  has  been  relatively  small.  Yet  the 
losses  which  have  occurred  have  weighed 
heavily  on  a  few  credit  unions  and  on  a 
relatively  few  members.  Since  many 
credit  unions  deal  primarily  with  indi- 
viduals having  limited  incomes,  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  they  enjoy  the 
same  insurance  protection  enjoyed  by 
savers  and  depositors  in  other  financial 
institutions. 

When  I  refer  to  individuals  with  lim- 
ited income,  I  mean  the  more  than  8V2 
million  account  holders  in  Federal  credit 
unions,  for  example,  who  have  less  than 
$500  in  savings.  This  money  in  many  in- 
stances represents  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  total  liquid  assets  of  these  people, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  their  money 
should  be  unprotected  simply  because 
they  have  saved  in  a  credit  union.  I  be- 
lieve that  by  providing  insurance  for 
credit  union  member  accounts  as  called 
for  in  this  bill,  thrift  would  be  stimulated 
among  these  small  savers.  The  existence 
of  share  insurance  would  provide  them 
with  an  increased  incentive  to  develop 
a  systematic  plan  for  saving  and  would 
at  the  same  time  provide  safety  similar  to 
that  now  provided  by  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  In  addition,  indi- 
viduals and  business  firms  who  may  now 
refrain  from  depositing  funds  in  credit 
unions  in  limited  income  areas  should 
be  more  willing  to  do  so  if  their  funds  are 
insured. 

POOR  WOULD  BENETIT 

We  have  had  recent  testimony  in  our 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  which 
indicated  that  credit  imlons  in  limited 
income  areas  which  are  speciiflcally  set 
up  to  assist  poor  people  would  benefit 
greatly  from  share  insurance.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward C.  Sylvester,  Jr.,  testifying  for  the 
Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  testified 
that  the  lack  of  deposit  insurance  is  a 
serious  deficiency.  He  supported  share  in- 
surance on  the  basis  that  it  would  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  credit  unions 
serving  residents  In  the  inner  city  where 
it  Is  dlCBcult  to  attract  deposits.  He  said 
of  share  insurance,  "It  seems  to  us  to  be 
an  essential  device  really  to  encourage 
others  to  participate  in  credit  unions  and 
in  making  a  great  deal  more  capital 
available  to  them  than  they  are  apt  to 
get  through  their  normal  membership 
activities." 


While  the  insurance  program  con- 
tained in  the  bill  has  the  potential  to 
cover  substantially  all  of  the  $14  billion 
of  savings  now  in  credit  unions,  only 
Federal  credit  unions  would  be  required 
to  have  the  insurance.  State-chartered 
credit  unions  could  obtain  the  protection 
if  they  desired.  The  program  would  be 
supported  by  the  credit  unions  them- 
selves through  premiums  paid  for  the 
insurance,  and  it  would  be  administered 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

The  need  for  share  insurance  has  been 
made  clear  by  a  study  of  regular  reserves 
in  Federal  credit  unions  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  last 
year.  In  the  study,  the  Bureau  noted  that 
1,204  Federal  credit  unions  completed 
liquidation  in  the  5  years  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  Sixteen  percent,  or  189 
of  these  liquidated  at  a  loss  to  share- 
holders. Losses  to  the  shareholders,  al- 
though small  in  dollar  amount,  totaled 
just  over  20  percent  of  shares.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  credit  unions  which  paid 
less  than  100  percent  at  liquidation  were 
small  according  to  the  Bureaus  study. 
Almost  four-fifths  of  them  had  assets  of 
less  than  $25,000.  It  appears  quite  clear 
that  the  burden  of  loss  falls  on  the 
smaller  credit  imion  and  the  small  saver. 
Yet  the  credit  union  can  and  should  be 
most  useful  to  those  who  have  a  relatively 
small  amount  to  save.  There  are  more 
than  9,500  Federal  credit  imions  with  as- 
sets less  than  $500,000  serving  people  who 
may  have  limited  access  to  other  thrift 
and  credit  facilities.  In  its  study,  the 
Bureau  found  that  without  outside  help, 
another  280  credit  imions  would  have  liq- 
uidated at  a  loss.  Had  this  outside  help 
not  been  available,  more  than  one-third 
of  all  the  Federal  credit  unions  liquidated 
in  the  5  years  ending  December  31,  1967, 
would  have  done  so  at  a  loss  to  their 
members.  The  fact  that  more  of  these 
institutions  did  not  liquidate  at  a  loss  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of 
State  credit  union  leagues  which  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  to  their  mem- 
ber credit  unions.  Fortunately,  the  re- 
sources of  the  league  funds  were  generally 
adequate  to  meet  their  members'  needs 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  Bu- 
reau's study.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  rely  on  this  means  alone  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  shares  of  credit  union 
members  because  the  resources  available 
from  the  leagues  to  their  credit  unions 
represented  about  0.045  percent  of  the 
$12  billion  in  savings  held  by  credit 
unions  in  1968. 

PRESENT    PLANS    NOT    StTTPIClBNT 

Another  weakness  is  that  financial  as- 
sistance is  made  available  to  league  mem- 
bers only.  The  owner  of  a  credit  union 
share  account  may  not  know  that  his 
credit  union  does  not  belong  to  a  league 
organization.  The  program  offered  by  this 
bill  is  designed  so  that  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  commendable  efforts  of  the 
league  organizations  to  strengthen  the 
financial  reserves  of  their  member  credit 
unions.  These  private  funds  would  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  useful  supplements  to 
the  program  of  share  insurance  now 
being  proposed. 


Strong  support  for  share  insurance  is 
indicated  by  moves  within  some  States 
for  statewide  share  insurance.  The  first 
effort,  in  1955,  in  Dlinois,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned in  1964  because  of  structural  weak- 
ness and  because  of  internal  squabbles. 
Voluntary  share  insurance  for  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  in  Massachusetts 
was  started  in  1961  and  has  been  highly 
successful.  The  Massachusetts  Share  In- 
surance Corp.  now  has  assets  of  about 
$51/2  million.  During  1969,  credit  union 
share  insurance  bflls  were  passed  in  Wis- 
consin and  in  Rhode  Island.  There  is 
considerable  interest  in  share  insurance 
in  some  other  States,  showing  that  share 
insurance  is  desired  and  is  needed.  The 
State  plans  have  the  disadvantage  of  a 
restricted  membership  and  of  not  being 
available  to  federally  chartered  credit 
unions.  Thus  a  Federal  system  is  also 
needed. 

StrPPORT     INCREASES     RAPIDLT 

Mr.  President,  support  among  Federal 
credit  unions,  their  State  trade  organiza- 
tions, regional  organizations,  and  na- 
tional organizations  for  FDIC-type  Fed- 
eral share  insurance  is  increasing  rapid- 
ly. While  I  do  not  have  information 
which  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  say 
that  a  majority  of  Federal  credit  unions 
desire  such  insurance,  I  believe  that  such 
a  statement  would  be  true.  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  minute  or  two  to  show  why 
I  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  In  the  mid- 
March  meeting  of  CUNA,  International, 
District  10,  which  includes  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  the  directors  voted  unani- 
mously to  support  "a  Federal  Govern- 
ment program  of  share  insurance,  man- 
datory for  Federal  credit  unions  and 
voluntary  for  State-chartered  credit 
unions."  District  10  has  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  credit  unions.  Dis- 
trict 11,  which  contains  the  States  of 
Maine,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, also  has  voted  support  for  FDIC- 
type  Federal  share  insurance.  In  addi- 
tion, other  State  groups  have  voted  their 
support.  Among  the  States  which  have 
so  voted  are  Dlinois,  Indiana,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Florida.  When  all 
of  the  Federal  credit  unions  represented 
by  these  States  and  those  additional  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  which  have  indicated 
in  their  correspondence  that  they  sup- 
port Federal  share  insurance  are  added 
together,  I  feel  strongly  that  most  credit 
unions  realize  that  the  insurance  would 
be  beneficial  to  their  operations.  One 
of  the  major  national  credit  union  orga- 
nizations, the  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  has  expressed  its 
support,  and  I  hope  that  the  largest  of 
credit  union  organizations,  CUNA,  In- 
ternational, which  is  having  its  annual 
meeting  starting  this  week,  will  conclude 
that  Federal  share  insurance  of  savings 
held  by  credit  unions  should  be  approved. 

PUBLIC    UNAWARE    OF    INSURANCE    LACK 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  most 
people  who  save  in  credit  unions  think 
their  shares  are  insured. 

I  have  spent  some  Ume  discussing 
share  insurance  with  some  of  the  credit 
unions  which  I  feel  are  among  the  most 
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progressive  in  the  credit  uliion  move- 
ment. One  of  these,  which  i£  the  largest 
credit  union  in  the  world,  is  the  Navy 
Federal  Credit  Union.  The  Navy  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  conductec  a  detailed 
survey  among  its  members  i  couple  of 
years  ago.  In  that  survey.  71  percent  of 
the  respondents  said  they  tli  ought  their 
shares  in  the  credit  union  we  re  federally 
insured  as  they  would  be  iii  a  savings 
cmd  loan  or  a  bank  which  liad  Federal 
insurance.  The  Navy  Federal  Credit 
Union  management  decided  that  it 
should  inform  its  membership  that  its 
shares  were  not  insured.  T^hey  found, 
however,  that  it  was  imposiible  to  get 
this  story  over  to  the  men^bership. 

The  returns  received  as  ai  result  of  a 
continuing  survey  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  indicajte  that  five 
out  of  six  respondents  believed  their 
shares  were  insured.  In  aiswer  to  a 
question  as  to  how  such  an  understand- 
ing came  about,  one  respon4ent  said  an 
employee  of  the  credit  imldn  told  her 
that  her  shares  were  insureld.  In  addi- 
tion, she  was  told  that  w  hen  jher  savings 
reached  a  certain  amount.  Ishe  should 
divide  them  into  two  accounts  so  that 
the  total  amount  in  both  accounts  would 
be  insured.  Another  respondent  received 
the  idea  that  shares  were  insured  from 
credit  union  members.  Still  another 
stated  that  "When  [the]  credit  union 
was  started  we  were  told  by  thp  appointed 
officers  that  the  money  was  federally  in- 
sured." Another  respondent  stated  that 
he  was  told  by  the  union  flnahcial  secre- 
tary that  his  savings  would  qe  protected 
just  as  they  were  in  the 
he  had  them  deposited, 
spondent  got  the  impression 
ture  received  from  the  credit 
gardless  of  where  the  idea 
most  of  these  people  thought 
were  insured  by  a  Federal 
really  sad  part  about  all  of 
those  who  experienced  1( 
unions  were  generally  lndi\ 
were  unable  to  absorb  such  llosses.  One 
person  who  experienced  a  loss  of  over 
$600  had  an  annual  income  pt  just  over 
$2,600.  Another  who  lost  ov( 
no  income.  A  retired  foremj 
over  $400.  Another  individi 
security  lost  $350,  and  so  it 

Mr.  President,  one  of  tht 
made  by  a  respondent  I  bel 
portant.  and  I  quote:  "In  thislage  of  con- 
sumer protection,  this  Is  onej  area  lack- 
ing protection  of  any  type. 

MAJOR  OETICIZNCT 

Indeed,  this  is  one  area  lacking  pro- 
tection. The  lack  of  insuranae  on  credit 
union  shares  is  one  of  the  major  defi- 
ciencies in  our  financial  institutions.  In- 
surance would  greatly  enhance  the  in- 
centive for  credit  union  menu>ers  to  put 
their  fimds  in  credit  union!  and  thus 
better  enable  credit  unions  |to  perform 
their  primary  function  of  assisting  those 
who  do  not  have  access  to  other  sources 
of  credit.  [ 

This  bill  which  I  introduce  today  can 
provide  the  needed  Insurance!  protection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIfcER  (Mr. 
ALLXif ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3822)  to  provldje  insxirance 
for  member  accounts,  in  State  and  feder- 


ally chartered  credit  imions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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S.  3823— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
OP  1970 

ONE-BANK    HOLDING    COMPANIES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  discuss  a  matter  of  growing  im- 
portance to  both  the  banking  community 
and  Congress:  the  growth  of  one-bank 
holding  companies  in  our  economy. 

In  1933,  Congress  passed  legislation 
which  gave  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
limited  powers  to  regulate  bank  holding 
companies.  The  scope  of  regulation  was 
restricted  to  companies  holding  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  of  a  Federal  Reserve 
member  bank  or  in  any  way  controlling 
the  election  of  a  majority  of  its  directors. 
Where  the  Board's  jurisdiction  was 
thus  established,  it  was  authorized  to 
examine  the  holding  company  and  its 
subsidiaries,  to  set  certain  reserve  re- 
quirements and  to  supervise  other  finan- 
cial policies  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
depositors. 

Bank  holding  companies  covered  by 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933  were  required 
to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve before  voting  their  stock  in  subsidi- 
ary banks.  Denial  of  a  voting  permit  was 
the  only  regulatory  weapon  available  to 
the  Board  auid  many  bank  holding  com- 
panies were  able  to  avoid  regulation  en- 
tirely by  exercising  control  with  less  than 
majority  ownership  or  without  voting 
stock  in  majority-owned  banks,  or  by 
controlling  nonmember  bank  subsidiaries. 
The  Banking  Act  also  provided  no  limi- 
tation on  the  combining  of  banks  and 
nonbank  business  activities  imder  hold- 
ing company  management,  except  in  the 
case  of  security  dealings. 

Over  the  years  1933-56,  the  unregu- 
lated growth  of  large  bank  holding  com- 
panies was  particularly  rapid  in  some 
States,  notably  where  branch  banking 
was  prohibited  or  quite  limited. 

In  1956.  Congress  passed  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  which  defined 
bank  holding  companies,  controlled  their 
formation  and  expansion  and  required 
divestment  of  their  nonbanklng  Interests. 
In  this  first  comprehensive  bank  holding 
company  legislation.  Congress  clearly  In- 
dicated its  desire  to  prevent  undue  con- 
centration of  control  In  banking  by  bank 
holding  companies  and  to  prevent  bank 
holding  companies  from  controlling  both 
banks  and  nonbanklng  enterprises.  By 
choosing  to  regulate  the  holding  com- 
panies rather  than  abolish  them.  Con- 
gress recognized  them  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  banking  organization  whose  de- 
velopment, under  supervision,  could 
yield  benefits  to  the  banking  public. 

The  1956  act  went  beyond  the  1933  act 
in  covering  banks  that  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve,  in  lowering 
the  index  of  "holding"'  from  majority  to 
25-percent  control  and  in  specifically 
limiting  its  coverage  to  companies  con- 
trolling at  least  two  banks. 

In  order  to  guard  against  a  conflict  of 
interest  between  banking  and  nonbank- 


lng activities,  bank  holding  companies 
were  prohibited  from  engaging  In  non- 
bank  activities  with  certain  specified  ex- 
ceptions. The  most  Important  of  these 
exceptions  was  contained  In  section  4(c) 
•  8)  of  the  act  which  permits  activities  of 
a  financial,  fiduciary  or  Insurance  nature, 
provided  the  Board  determined  such  ac- 
tivities to  be  so  closely  related  to  the 
business  of  banking  as  to  be  a  proper  in- 
cident thereto.  This  provision  permitted 
a  broader  range  of  financial  activities 
through  the  holding  company  device  than 
the  bank  could  carry  on  directly. 

Subsequently,  Congress  passed  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966  which  provided,  interalia, 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  could 
not  approve  any  acquisition,  merger  or 
consolidation  of  a  bank  by  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  "whose  effect  in  any  section 
of  the  country  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly,  or  which  in  any  other  man- 
ner could  be  In  restraint  of  trade,  unless 
it  finds  that  the  anticompetitive  effects 
are  clearly  outweighed  in  the  public  in- 
terest by  the  probable  effect  of  the  trans- 
action in  meeting  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community.'" 

The  1966  amendments  retained  the 
exemption  for  one-banking  holding 
companies.  Although  the  House  voted 
to  regulate  them  and  was  supported  in 
this  position  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  rejected  this  recommendation 
on  the  ground  that  "there  was  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  abuses  occurring  in 
one-bank  holding  companies." 

As  previously  Indicated,  the  1956  act 
gave  bank  holding  companies  greater 
fiexibility  than  was  possible  under,  for 
example,  national  bank  statutes.  Bank- 
ing interests  found,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  narrowly  inter- 
preted these  provisions.  Thus,  they  were 
met  by  opposition  as  they  tried  to  enter 
such  fields  as  data  processing  services, 
travel  services,  equipment  leasing,  opera- 
tion of  commingled  trust  funds,  mider- 
writing  and  dealing  in  revenue  bonds, 
and  the  selling  of  insurance.  Accordingly, 
the  one-bank  holding  company  was  lised 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  restraints  on  bank 
activities. 

A  bank  wishing  to  engage  in  prohibited 
activities  could  simply  form  a  one-bank 
holding  company  and  operate  such  ac- 
tivities as  subsidiaries  of  the  holding 
company.  In  theory,  banks  could  enter 
almost  any  line  of  commerce,  including 
retailing,  manufacturing,  mining,  or 
farming.  This  possibiUty  has  rendered 
obsolete  the  existing  legal  restraints  on 
nonbanklng  operations  of  banks.  Al- 
though the  larger  banks  have  been  free 
for  years  to  form  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, the  option  was  not  seriously  exer- 
cised until  the  last  few  years. 

A  study  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee — released  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1969 — indicated  that  in  the  14 
years  from  1955  through  1968,  the  niun- 
ber  of  existing  and  proposed  one-bank 
holding  companies  had  grown  almost 
sevenfold  from  117  to  783.  The  dollar 
amount  of  bank  deposits  had  Increased 
from  $11.6  billion  to  $108.2  billion,  a 
growth  of  over  800  percent.  In  terms  of 
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bank  deposits,  most  of  the  growth  had 
taken  place  between  1965  and  1968.  In 
this  period,  the  number  of  unregistered 
one -bank  holding  companies  rose  by  over 
200,  while  the  amount  of  bank  deposits 
in  these  companies  rose  by  over  600  per- 
cent, from  $15.4  billion  in  1965  to  $108.2 
billion  at  the  end  of  1968.  The  $108.2 
billion  of  deposits  under  the  control  of 
existing  and  proposed  one-bank  holding 
companies  represented  over  27.5  percent 
of  total  commercial  bank  deposits  in 
1968  compared  to  only  4  percent  in  1965. 

The  House  study  indicated  that  un- 
regulated one-bank  holding  companies 
carry  on  a  wide  variety  of  nonbanklng 
activities.  Of  the  684  one-bank  holding 
companies  identified  by  the  report,  578 
participated  in  20  different  financial  non- 
banking  activities,  including  insurance 
agencies  and  companies,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous types  of  credit  Institutions.  Among 
the  same  group.  397  were  engaged  in  99 
different  nonfinancial  activities,  ranging 
from  agricultural,  mining,  and  petroleum 
operations  and  various  types  of  manu- 
facturing activities  through  businesses 
In  the  transportation,  real  estate,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  sales  fields. 

The  House  report  also  indicated  that 
as  of  June  1968,  106  multibank  holding 
companies  with  $48.9  billion  in  bank  de- 
posits were  registered  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  By  comparison,  there 
were  783  existing  and  proposed  one-bank 
holding  companies  which  would  come 
under  no  regulation  comparable  to  that 
Imposed  on  registered  bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  released  figures  which  in- 
dicated that  by  the  end  of  1969  there 
were  more  than  890  known  one-bank 
holding  companies.  These  holding  com- 
panies held  banks  with  about  $181  billion 
in  deposits — or  about  43  percent  of  the 
total  deposits  of  all  insured  commercial 
banks  in  the  country. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  were 
described  by  President  Nixon  in  a  state- 
ment on  March  24,  1969: 

There  has  been  a  disturbing  trend  In  the 
past  year  toward  erosion  of  the  traditional 
separation  of  powers  between  the  suppliers 
of  money — the  banks — and  the  users  of 
money — commerce  and  industry. 

Left  unchecked,  the  trend  toward  the  com- 
bining of  banking  and  business  could  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  power  centers  dominating  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  This  must  not  be  permitted  to 
happen;  it  would  be  bad  for  banking,  bad  for 
business,  and  bad  for  borrowers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  strength  of  our  economic  system  is 
rooted  in  diversity  and  free  competition;  the 
strength  of  our  banking  system  depends 
largely  on  its  independence.  Banking  must 
not  dominate  commerce  or  be  dominated  by 
It. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  cited 
two  principal  forces  as  being  responsible 
for  the  sharp  increase  in  banking  assets 
controlled  by  unregulated  one-bank 
holding  companies:  The  move  by  many 
of  the  Nation's  largest  banks  to  create 
bank-dominated  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies and  "tender  offer"'  acquisitions  of 
banks  by  other  corporations,  including 
conglomerates.  With  respect  to  the  first 


and  most  influential  force,  the  following 
factors  have  motivated  large  banks  to 
create  one-bank  holding  companies:  A 
more  efficient  corporate  structure  for  the 
application  of  modem  management  tech- 
niques ;  a  more  flexible  format  for  the  of- 
fering of  financially  related  services;  and 
a  means  for  offering  certain  financial 
services  through  affiliates  and  thus 
avoiding,  for  example,  limitations  on  the 
types  of  services  which  can  be  rendered 
by  national  banks.  With  respect  to  the 
second  major  force,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment noted  that  while  the  number 
of  tender  offer  acquisitions  was  not  yet 
large,  the  trend  was  accelerating  and 
there  was  great  potential  to  effect 
significant  changes  in  our  economic 
structure. 

One  bank  holding  companies  are  gen- 
erally divided  into  three  categories: 
Small  one-bank  holding  companies,  con- 
glomerates and  congenerics.  For  the 
most  part,  the  first  category  consists  of 
one-bank  holding  companies  owned  by 
families  or  by  a  relatively  few  individ- 
uals who  are  generally  motivated  by  tax 
advantages  of  holding  company  owner- 
ship. The  second  category  consists  of  a 
corporation  or  organization  engaged 
principally  in  nonbanklng  activities 
which  controls  a  bank.  The  third  category 
consists  of  bank-dominated  one-bank- 
holding  companies  which  are  formed  with 
the  intention  of  engaging  In  a  number  of 
financially  related  activities,  through  the 
use  of  subsidiaries,  which  the  bank  would 
normally  be  foreclosed  from  entering.  It 
is  the  latter  category  which  has  grown 
significantly  in  recent  years. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  while  con- 
generics represent  only  10  percent  of  the 
number  of  one-bank  holding  companies, 
they  hold  85  percent  of  one-bank  holding 
company  deposits.  Although  the  con- 
generic Is  theoretically  free  to  acquire 
almost  any  nonbanklng  activity,  most  of 
them  have  not  done  so  in  anticipation  of 
potential  action  by  Congress. 

The  combination  of  banking  and  non- 
banking  operations  under  a  single  man- 
agement raises  serious  public  policy  im- 
plications. It  Is  ai^ued  that  if  banks  be- 
come too  closely  involved  in  other  busi- 
ness activities,  either  directly  or  through 
holding  companies,  the  managers  of  the 
bank  might  be  induced  to  make  unsound 
loans  In  order  to  further  their  other 
business  Interests.  It  must  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  a  bank  which  is  an 
affiliate  of  a  one  bank  holding  company 
remains  subject  to  all  of  the  banking 
laws  and  regulations  by  supervisory  au- 
thorities which  control  the  activities  of 
banks  not  affiliated  with  holding  com- 
panies. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  commer- 
cial banks  inevitably  tend  to  lessen  com- 
petition when  they  compete  In  areas  out- 
side the  business  of  banking.  Thus, 
banks  can  discriminate  against  their 
nonbanklng  business  rivals  by  denying 
them  favorable  access  to  bank  credit  and 
by  granting  this  to  their  nonbanklng 
affiliates.  This  is  a  particularly  serious 
problem  in  many  cities  and  towns  where 
there  are  only  one  or  two  major  banking 
institutions  to  which  business  cam  turn 
for  substantial  amoimts  of  credit. 


Banks  can  also  discriminate  against 
their  nonbanklng  rivals  by  imfairly 
luring  customers  away.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  offering  customers  of  their 
affiliates  favorable  access  to  bank  credit 
or  by  suggesting  to  bank  customers  that 
if  they  want  continued  access  to  bank 
credit,  they  should  also  use  the  services 
of  the  holding  company's  other  subsidi- 
aries. Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  such 
tie-in  arrangements  are  deeply  rooted  in 
traditional  banking  practices. 

Banks  can  very  effectively  use  their 
economic  leverage  to  decrease  competi- 
tion in  highly  competitive  nonbanklng 
industries  characterized  by  a  relatively 
large  number  of  smaller  firms.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  bank  entry 
can  result  in  increased  competition  par- 
ticularly in  industries  where  competition 
is  weak  because  of  domination  by  a  few 
large  firms.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
any  arbitrary  limits  on  the  activities 
which  banks  might  engage  in  without 
challenging  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  competitive  system  is 
built. 

An  additional  argimient  which  has 
been  advancedJor  limiting  the  range  of 
activities  permitted  to  commercial  banks 
Is  the  desire  to  avoid  an  undue  concen- 
tration of  economic  and  political  power. 
While  it  cannot  be  said  that  bigness  is 
necessarily  bad  since  it  often  brings 
economies  of  scale  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  efficient  production  and  to  this 
Nation's  affluence,  we  all  know  that  con- 
centrations of  economic  and  political 
power  could  prove  detrimental  to  our 
economic  and  social  structure. 

In  response  to  those  who  raise  public 
policy  objections  to  the  expansion  of 
banks  Into  nonbanklng  activities,  bank- 
ing leaders  assert  that  our  economy  is 
constantly  changing  and  that  the  bank- 
ing industry  must  respond  to  meet  the 
ever-changing  needs  of  its  customers. 
Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  former  president  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  has  argued  this 
point: 

As  Individuals  have  gained  a  financial  so- 
phistication, they  have  begun  to  demand  a 
broader  spectrum  of  financial  services.  Be- 
sides traditional  services,  they  have  added 
demands  for  financial  counseling,  invest- 
ment management,  bookkeeping,  short  term 
financing,  etc.  The  same  is  true  for  business 
on  an  even  broader  scale  The  banking  com-, 
munlty  with  its  financial  expertise  Is  emi- 
nently suited  to  provide  this  more  complete 
package  of  financial  services  to  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the  businessman. 

Quality  financial  services  at  the  least  cost 
to  the  public  can  be  best  assured  through 
competition  and  the  existence  of  a  variety 
of  financial  services.  Financial  congenerics 
embracing  the  "department  store  of  finance" 
concept  will  stimulate  competition  and 
thereby  Improve  both  the  variety  and  quality 
of  financial  services.  Certainly  all  these  re- 
sults are  obviously  In  the  public  interest. 
Those  who  object  most  vehemently  to  this 
potential  competition  appear  to  be  those  who 
have  enjoyed  privileged  positions  because  the 
restrictive  Interpretations  of  bank  regula- 
tions has  hampered  bank  growth  possibili- 
ties. 

Three  different  approaches  have  t>een 
taken  in  the  one-bank  holding  company 
bills  presently  pending  before  the  Senate. 
The  House-passed  measure  (HJl.  6778) 
specifies  that  a  bank  holding  company 
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may  carry  on  any  activity  of  'a  financial 
or  fiduciary  nature"  if  the  I'ederal  Re- 
serve Board  finds  that  the  larrying  on 
of  such  activity  will  be  func;ionally  re- 
lated to  banking  and  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  produce  benefits  to  the  pub- 
lic that  outweigh  possible  iidverse  ef- 
fects. It  then  goes  on  to  set  forth  a 
"laundry"  list  of  prohibite<l  activities 
such  as  travel  and  accounting  businesses. 
A  second  bill,  introduced  i)y  my  very 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Bennett  of  Utah  and  Sen  itor  Spark- 
man  of  Alabama,  also  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  activit  es  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies  should  be  re- 
stricted: however,  this  bill  wduld  subject 
them  to  an  amended  version  )f  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  195i  I  and  would 
apply  the  new  criteria  establ  shed  there- 
imder  to  existing  multi-bank  holding 
companies,  as  well. 

The  third  bill,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire  ^ ,  does  not  proceed  )n  the  same 
assumption.  Instead,  it  focuses  on  a  de- 
termination of  which  activiti  ;s  should  be 
restricted  because  of  their  probable  ad- 
verse competitive  effects  on  b  )th  banking 
and  nonbanking  sectors  of  o  ir  economy. 
It  does,  however,  leave  intac  .  the  defini- 
tion of  permissible  activities  i  ;ontained  in 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  lAct  of  1956. 
pending  the  report  of  a  Presidential  com- 
mission which  would  survej  the  entire 
bank  holding  company  prcblem  along 
with  means  of  liberalizing  re  itrictlons  on 
banking. 

The  bill  which  I  lntrodu:e  today— a 
copy  of  which  I  request  to  b  e  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment— addresses  bank  holdiig  company 
regulation  from  a  new  persbective.  The 
bill  is  based  upon  the  follow  ng  premises 
with  which,  I  believe,  the  distinguished 
sponsors  of  existing  proposals  and  the 
administration  would  agree. '  These  prem- 
ises are: 

First.  Bank  holding  company  legisla- 
tion should  not  have  an  anticompetitive 
effect.  It  should  not  protect  |ion -banking 
businesses  from  fair  bank  competition.  I 
underline  the  word  "fair."  Ifurthermore. 
such  legislation  should  not  protect  banks 
from  fair  competition  fron  those  not 
presently  engaged  in  bankiig.  I  believe 
that  an  unintended  byproduct  of  some 
of  the  bills  previously  filed  will  be  to 
establish  unnecessary  suid  undesirable 
protection  for  both  banks  and  nonbank- 
ing businesses. 

Second.  Commercial  bar  iking  power 
should  not  be  used  for  th(  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  a  business  affllia  e  of  a  bank. 
Because  of  their  control  of  commercial 
credit,  banks  possess  tremendous  power 
which  could  be  used  unfairly  for  the 
benefit  of  their  aflaiiates  and]  to  the  detri- 
ment of  competitors  of  th^ir  affiliates. 
The  commercial  lending  poU'er  of  banks 
is  imique  and  capable  of  unfbir  use  with- 
out the  need  for  overt  coerdion.  I  do  not 
believe  existing  bills  go  fat  enough  in 
protecting  competitors  of  a  bank's  affili- 
ate from  the  advantages  which  the  affili- 
ate inherently  enjoys,  for  example  bank 
lending  power. 

Third.  Any  bank  holding  company  or 
affiliate    which   abuses   its   commercial 
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lending  power  should  be  subjected  to  civil 
sanctions  which  can  be  enforced  by  in- 
junction or  treble  damage  actions. 

Fourth.  Abuses  of  commercial  lending 
power  should  be  prohibited  in  all  cases, 
including  those  where  the  bank  and 
business  affiliate  are  commonly  con- 
trolled by  an  individual,  an  estate,  a 
trust,  partnership,  or  corporation.  Pres- 
ently proposed  legislation  does  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  abuses  that  can  be 
committed  by  banks  and  businesses  com- 
monly controlled  by  individuals. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is 
based  upon  the  objective  of  fostering  fair 
competition  and  precluding  unfair  com- 
petition by  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies. Thus,  section  5  of  the  act  would 
add  a  new  section  to  title  12  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  would  specifically  pre- 
clude a  bank  from  conditioning  its  com- 
mercial lending  power  on  the  fact  that 
a  consumer: 

First,  shall  obtain  some  other  credit, 
property,  or  service  from  a  bank  holding 
company  of  such  bank  or  any  subsidiary 
of  such  bank  holding  company; 

Second,  shall  provide  some  other 
credit,  property,  or  services  to  the  bank 
holding  company  of  such  bank  or  any 
subsidiary  of  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany; or 

Third,  shall  not  obtain  some  other 
credit,  property,  or  services  from  a  com- 
petitor of  such  bank,  bank  holding  com- 
pany of  such  bank  or  any  subsidiary  of 
such  bank  holding  company. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  all  banks 
and  not  just  banks  which  are  controlled 
by  bank  holding  companies  since  there 
is  no  justification  for  treating  either  type 
of  bank  differently. 

In  essence,  this  section  specifically  pre- 
cludes tie-in  transactions  by  a  bank  and 
its  affiliates.  In  particular,  a  bank  is  pro- 
hibited from  conditioning  a  loan  to 
a  third  party  on  the  third  party's  agree- 
ment to  do  business  with  an  affiliate  of 
the  bank  or  not  to  do  business  with  a 
competitor.  At  the  same  time,  the  section 
would  not  interfere  with  legitimate 
conditions  in  commercial  lending  trans- 
actions such  as  compensating  deposit 
balances  or  negative  restrictions  on  addi- 
tional borrowings.  Other  provisions  of 
section  5  would  provide  civil  and  injunc- 
tive remedies  against  any  party  which 
violated  the  provisions  of  section  5. 

Section  4 1  e » 1 1  >  <  A  >  of  the  proposed 
act  would  permit  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany to  engage  in  any  activity  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  determines  is  "functionally 
related"  to  banking.  In  considering 
whether  an  activity  is  "functionally  re- 
lated," the  Board  would  be  directed  to 
consider  whether  the  activity  is  one 
which  is  incidental  to  a  banking  trans- 
action or  is  one  providing  assistance  of  a 
type  which  a  customer  normally  looks  to 
a  bank  or  other  financial  institution  to 
obtain.  The  section  further  provides  that 
even  if  the  activity  is  "functionally  re- 
lated", the  Board  may  deny  permission 
to  engage  in  such  activity  if  the  activity 
might  have  significant  anticompetitive 
effects.  The  adoption  of  a  fiexible  test 
in  this  regard  should  avoid  the  problem 
of  arbitrary  circumscription  of  banking 
activities. 


Section  4(e)  tl)  (B)  of  the  bill  permits 
a  bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary  to 
engage  in  activities  not  functionally  re- 
lated to  banking,  subject  to  a  very  ma- 
terial condition.  The  activity  would  be 
prohibited  if  either  the  bank  holding 
company  or  any  banking  subsidiary  ex- 
tends banking  services  to  any  customer 
or  supplier  of  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tivity. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
enable  bank  holding  companies  to  com- 
pete in  a  wide  variety  of  businesses,  pro- 
vided no  potential  for  abuse  exists.  No 
potential  is  considered  to  exist  where 
a  bank  is  unable  to  use  its  commercial 
banking  power  directly  or  indirectly  in 
favor  of  its  nonbanking  affiliates.  Simi- 
larly, this  provision  will  permit  nonbank- 
ing entities  to  organize  banks  and  pro- 
vide additional  competition  in  that  in- 
dustry, again  subject  to  the  proviso  that 
the  nonbanking  affiliates  receive  no  bene- 
fit from  the  commercial  lending  power  of 
the  banking  affiliate. 

In  recent  months,  a  wide  variety  of 
businesses  have  complained  of  the  dan- 
gers which  would  exist  if  the  banks  were 
permitted  to  compete  with  them.  Their 
complaints  have  been  founded  upon  the 
premise  that  third  parties  will  be  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  influenced  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  affiliate  of  the  bank  in 
hopes  of  receiving  commercial  loans 
from  the  bank  itself. 

Those  who  have  urged  strict  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  bank  holding  companies 
from  engaging  in  nonbanking  activities 
have  protested  that  this  influence  will 
be  felt  by  third  parties  even  though  no 
speciflc  representations  are  made  by  the 
bank  or  its  business  affiliate.  The  bill 
which  I  offer  today  would  eliminate  this 
possibility  by  prohibiting  banks  from  ex- 
tending credit  or  other  banking  services 
to  a  customer  or  supplier  of  the  business 
affiliate  of  the  bank.  This  provision  will 
assure  that  the  commercial  lending 
power  of  banks  will  not  be  used  to  the 
unfair  advantage  of  their  business  af- 
filiates. 

In  approaching  this  problem.  I  real- 
ized that  the  administrative  burden  on 
banks  in  complying  with  this  provision 
could  be  very  severe.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
permit  by  regulation  or  order  the  render- 
ing of  such  banking  services  in  such 
amounts  or  under  such  conditions  as  it 
considers  will  not  frustrate  the  purposes 
of  the  section.  For  example.  I  would  en- 
vision the  Board  permitting  banks  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  customers  or  suppliers  of 
nonbanking  affiliates  in  limited  amounts 
where  the  amount  Involved  Is  such  that 
it  Ls  unlikely  to  be  a  factor  in  the  custom- 
er's or  supplier's  doing  business  with  the 
nonbanking  affiliate.  Certain  other  trans- 
actions such  as  the  renting  of  safe  de- 
posit boxes  and  transfer  agent  services 
would  also  be  permitted  without  frustrat- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  provision.  In  this 
manner,  the  bank  would  not  have  to  con- 
sider the  applicability  of  these  provisions 
to  every  banking  service  which  it  renders. 
This  approach  permits  bank  holding 
companies  to  retain  investments  In  non- 
banking  affiliates  provided  that  they  meet 
specifled  conditions.  Thus,  there  is  no 
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need  for  a  grandfather  clause  in  the  bill 
and  bank  holding  companies  may  retain 
their  investments  in  all  nonbanking  busi- 
nesses, provided  that  they  eliminate  the 
circumstances  which  could  lead  to  an 
abuse  of  their  banking  power.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bank  holding  company  is 
unable  or  imwilling  to  abide  by  these  con- 
ditions it  would  be  subject  to  injunctive 
proceedings  and/or  treble  damage  ac- 
tions and,  therefore,  as  a  practical  matter, 
would  be  forced  to  divest  itself  of  either 
its  banking  subsidiary  or  the  nonbanking 
activity. 

Another  fundamental  change  in  the 
bill  being  offered  is  that  it  will  apply  to 
banks  which  are  controlled  by  individ- 
uals, trusts,  estates,  and  partnerships — as 
well  as  corporations.  An  individual  would 
flnd  it  no  more  difficult  than  would  a 
corporation  to  direct  the  unfair  use  of  a 
controlled  bank's  lending  power  for  the 
benefit  of  a  controlled  business.  Brother- 
sister  corporations  are  common  especially 
in  many  smaller  communities,  and  it 
would  seem  that  abuses  of  commercial 
banking  power  should  be  prohibited  in 
these  communities  as  well  as  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  national  markets. 
Thus,  section  2(b)  of  the  act  would  be 
amended  to  include  within  the  definition 
of  a  company,  "a  person,  estate,  trust,  or 
partnership."  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
provision  would  require  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  approve  the  organization 
of  every  new  bank,  whether  or  not  the 
bank  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

A  final  major  provision  is  contained 
in  section  6  which  would  establish  a 
"National  Commission  on  Banking" 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  determining  whether  existing  laws 
promote  vigorous  competition  in  the 
banking  industry.  This  Commission — 
which  has  also  been  recommended  by  the 
administration  and  by  Senator  Prox- 
mire— represents  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  undertake  a  critical  review  of 
our  bank  regulatory  system.  Section  6  is 
designed  to  give  congressional  support 
to  the  administration's  proposal,  to  as- 
sure that  it  is  backed  by  subpena  power 
and  adequately  financed.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  my  view  that  the  legislation 
which  I  propose  need  not  be  delayed 
pending  a  broad  study  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  encourage  the  competitive  forces  in 
our  economy.  We  must  devise  rules  which 
will  prevent  abuses  and  yet  permit  legiti- 
mate competition.  The  one-bank  holding 
company  issue  is  extremely  complex  and 
the  solution  which  I  propose  recognizes 
this  fact  by  avoiding  arbitrary  limits  on 
the  activities  of  bank  holding  companies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  acknowledges 
that  such  unbridled  authority  must  be 
subject  to  carefully  drawn  guidelines 
which  will  prevent  anticompetitive  con- 
sequences. The  bill  also  recognizes  that 
an  extensive  review  of  banking  regulation 
is  long  overdue.  I  offer  this  proposal  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  generate  worthwhile 
discussion  and  may  produce  legislation 
which  is  more  precisely  directed  at 
achieving    a    healthy    and    competitive 


banking  industry  as  this  Nation  moves 
into  the  1970's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3823)  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  was  received,  read  twic«  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3823 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   the  following: 

"(a)  'Bank  holding  company'  means  any 
company  (1)  that  directly  or  indirectly 
owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote 
26  per  centtma  or  more  of  the  voting  shares 
of  any  bank  or  of  a  company  that  Is  or 
becomes  a  bank  holding  company  oy  vir- 
tue of  this  Act.  (2)  that  controls  in  any 
manner  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the 
directors  of  any  bank,  or  (3)  that  has  the 
power  directly  or  Indirectly  to  direct  or 
cause  the  direction  of  the  management  or 
policies  of  any  bank.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  any  successor  to  any  such  com- 
pany shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  bank  holding 
company  from  the  date  as  of  which  such 
predecessor  company  became  a  bank  hold- 
ing company.  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing— 

"(A)  No  bank  and  no  company  owning  or 
controlling  voting  shares  of  a  bank  Is  a  bank 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  such  bank's 
ownership  or  control  of  shares  In  a  fiduciary 
capacity  except  where  such  shares  are  held 
under  a  trust  that  constitutes  a  company  as 
defined  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or 
as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  No  company  Is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  its  ownership  or  control  of 
shares  acquired  by  It  in  connection  with  its 
underwriting  of  securities  If  such  shto-es  are 
held  only  for  such  period  of  time  as  will 
permit  the  sale  thereof  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

"(C)  No  company  formed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  participating  in  a  proxy  solicitation 
Is  a  bank  holding  company  by  virtue  of  Its 
control  of  voting  rights  of  shares  acquired 
In  the  course  of  such  soUcitatlon.'*  (b)  Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  2  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  'Company'  means  aoiy  person,  estate, 
trust,  partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  similar  organization,  but  shall  not  Include 
any  corporation  the  majority  of  the  shares 
of  which  are  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "demand"  the 
following:  "and  which  Is  engaged  In  the 
business  of  making  conunerclal  loans". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (3) 
any  company  the  management  or  policies  of 
which  such  bank  holding  company  has  the 
power  directly  or  indirectly  to  direct." 

(e)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "end"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 


(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  shares  owned  by  the  spouse,  lineal 
descendants,  or  ancestors  of  an  individual 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  owned  or  oontroUed 
by  such  individual;  and". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  That  part  of  secUon  4(c)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
which  precedes  the  numbered  paragraphs  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  prohibitions  in  this  section  shall 
not.  with  respect  to  any  bank  holding  com- 
pttny.  apply  to—". 

(b)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  4(c)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(8)  Shares  retained  or  acquired  In  any 
company  engaged  in  actirttles  which  are  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion;''. 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng : 

"(e)(1)(A)  A  bank  holding  company  or 
any  subsidiary  thereof  may  engage  in  any 
activity  that  the  Board  has  determined,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearings,  is  func- 
tionally related  to  banking.  In  determining 
whether  an  activity  is  functionally  related  to 
banking  the  Board  shall  consider  whether  the 
activity  is  one  which  is  Incidental  to  a  bank- 
ing transaction  or  is  one  providing  assistance 
of  a  type  which  a  customer  normally  looks 
to  a  bank  or  other  financial  institution  to 
obtain.  Notwithstanding  a  determination 
that  an  activity  Is  functionally  related  to 
banking,  the  Board  may  deny  permission  to 
engage  in  such  activity  If  It  finds  that  the 
engaging  in  such  activity  by  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  subsidiary  thereof  has  or 
may  have  significant  antl-competltlve  ef- 
fects. 

"(B)  A  bank  holding  company  or  any  sub- 
sidiary thereof  may  engage  In  any  activity 
which  is  not  functionally  related  to  banking 
if  such  bank  holding  company  and  any 
banking  subsidiary  thereof  does  not  extend 
banking  services  to  any  customer  or  sup- 
plier of  such  bank  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary thereof  engaged  in  such  activity.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregonlg,  the  Board  may 
by  regulation  or  order  permit  the  rendering 
of  such  banking  services  In  such  amounts  or 
under  such  conditions  as  It  determines  will 
not  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"  (2)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Board 
to  act  on  any  application  for  an  order  under 
this  subsection  within  the  91-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  submission  to 
the  Board  of  the  complete  record  on  that 
application,  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  granted. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  include  In  its  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  a  description  of 
each  activity  approved  by  it  by  order  or  by 
regulation  under  this  subsection  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
terms  "bank",  "bank  holding  company",  and 
"subsidiary"  have  the  meaning  ascribed  to 
such  terms  in  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956. 

(b)  A  bank  shall  not  In  any  manner  ex- 
tend credit,  lease  or  sell  property  of  any 
kind,  or  furnish  any  service,  or  fix  or  vary 
the  consideration  for  any  of  the  foregoing, 
on  the  condition.  Eigreement,  or  understand- 
ing— 

(1)  that  the  customer  shall  obtain  some 
other  credit,  property,  or  service  from  a  bank 
holding  company  of  such  bank  or  from  any 
subsidiary  of  such  bank  holding  company: 

(2)  that  the  customer  provide  some  other 
credit,  property,  or  service  to  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  of  such  bank  or  to  any  subsidi- 
ary of  such  bank  holding  company;  or 

(3)  that  the  customer  shall  not  obtain 
some  other  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
a  competitor  of  such   bank,  bank  holding 
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cpaipany  of  such  b»nk.  or  anj  subsidiary 
of  such  b&nk  holding  company. 
The  Board  may  by  regulation  or  order  per- 
mit such  exceptions  to  the  forsgolng  pro- 
hibition as  It  considers  will  not  be  contrary 
to  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  Jiirlsdlctlon  to  prevsnt  and  re- 
strain violations  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  and  of  section  4(e)(1)(B)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  It 
Is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  attorneys, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Atton  ley  General, 
to  Institute  proceedings  In  equity  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  such  violations.  The  pro- 
ceedings may  be  by  way  of  a  letltlon  set- 
ting forth  the  case  and  praying  t  aat  the  vlo- 
laUon  be  enjoined  or  otherwise  prohibited. 
When  the  parties  complained  o  have  been 
duly  noUfled  of  the  petition.  th«  court  shall 
proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be.  to  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  the  case  While  the » 
petition  Is  pending,  and  before  inal  decree, 
the  court  may  at  any  time  maks  such  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  proh  bltlon  as  it 
deems  Just  in  the  premises.  Whenever  It  ap- 
pears to  the  court  that  the  ends  of  Justice 
require  that  other  parties  be  brought  before 
It,  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be  sum- 
moned whether  they  reside  In  the  district 
m  which  the  court  Is  held  or  nut.  and  sub- 
penas  to  that  end  may  be  served  In  any  dis- 
trict by  the  marshal  thereof. 

(d|  In  any  action  brought  br  or  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  unde:  subsection 
(b)  of  section  4(e)(1)(B)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  a  ubpenas  for 
witnesses  may  run  Into  any  dis'  rlct.  but  In 
civil  actions  no  writ  of  subpen  i  may  Issue 
for  witnesses  living  cut  of  the  district  In 
which  the  court  Is  held  at  a  grec  ter  distance 
than  one  hundred  miles  fron  the  place 
of  holding  the  same  without  th(  permission 
of  the  trial  coxirt  being  first  had  upon 
proper  application  and  cause  shown. 

(e)  Any  jserson  who  Is  Injured  In  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  cf  anything  for- 
bidden in  subsection  (b)  or  seel  Ion  4(e)  (1) 

(B)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  may  sue  therefor  In  any  d  strict  court 
of  the  United  States  In  which  tt  e  defendant 
resides  or  Is  found  or  has  an  agiint.  without 
respect  to  the  amount  In  cont  oversy.  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damiges  by  him 
8\istalned.  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee.  JH 

(f)  Any  person,  firm,  corporitlon.  or\^- 
soclatlon  may  sue  for  and  hav  s  Injunctive 
relief.  In  any  court  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  parlies,  against 
threatened  loss  or  damage  by  a  violation  of 
subsection  (b)  or  section  4(«)(1)(B)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  un- 
der the  same  conditions  and  jirlnclples  as 
Injunctive  relief  against  threateied  conduct 
that  win  cause  loss  or  damage  Iji  granted  by 
cotirts  of  equity,  under  the  rulis  governing 
such  proceedings.  Upon  the  execution  of 
proper  bond  against  damages  for  an  In- 
junction Improvldently  granted  ^nd  a  show- 
ing that  the  danger  of  Irreparable  loss  or 
damage  Is  Immediate,  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion may  Issue. 

(g)  Any  action  to  enforce  any  cause  of  ac- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  forever 
barred  unless  commenced  wlthli  seven  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued, 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  There  Is  herebv  established 
a  National  Commission  on  Banking  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(2)  The  ConunlBslon  shall  con^t  of  fifteen 
members  to  be  appointed  by  ttie  President 
as  follows : 

(A)  Six  shall  be  from  private  life  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  banking  lndi|Btry:  and 

(B)  Nine  shall  be  representative  of  the 
public  Interest  and  may  be  appointed  from 
private  or  public  Ufe.  Including , persons  em- 
ployed by  State  or  federal  agencies. 

Not  more  than  three  persons  Appointed  to 
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the  Commission  shall  be.  at  the  time  of  their 
appointments,  employed  In  a  full-time  capac- 
ity by  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  persons  appointed  to  tbe  Commission  to 
serve  as  Chairman. 

(4)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  and  may  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(5)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quoriim. 

(bHI)  The  Commission  shall  study  and 
appraise  the  role  of  banking  in  the  national 
economy  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
existing  State  and  federal  statutes,  regula- 
tions, and  administrative  practices  are  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  economic 
growth  and  vigorous  competition  in  the 
banking  industry  and  among  financial  Insti- 
tutions consistent  with  reasonable  safety  of 
depositors'  funds.  Such  study  and  appraisal 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(A)  restrictions  on  bank  entry: 

(B)  restrictions  on  the  formation  of 
branches  of  banks: 

(C)  restrictions  on  the  investment  powers 
of  b.inks; 

( D)  restrictions  on  the  payment  of  Interest 
on  bank  deposits: 

(E)  reserve  requirements  of  banks: 
(P)   merger  policies  affecting  banks: 

(G)  restrictions  on  banks  engaging  In 
nonbanklng  activities: 

(H)  restrictions  on  bank  holding  compa- 
nies: and 

(1)  the  desirability  of  consolidating  fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  functions  Into  one 
agency. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  rejjort  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislative  and  administrative  action  as 
It  deems  advisable,  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30.  1972. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission,  or  any  three 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  In 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinion  pertinent  to  the 
study.  In  connection  therewith  the  CJommis- 
sicn  is  authorized  by  majority  vote — 

( A )  to  administer  oaths, 

(B)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  dociunentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  Its  duties, 

(C)  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena issued  under  this  subsection  to  Invoke 
the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  requiring  compliance  with  such 
subpena, 

(D)  m  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  compel 
testimony  and  the  production  of  evidence 
in  the  same  manner  as  authorized  under 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  above,  and 

(E)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry 
Is  carried  on  may.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  of  the  Commission  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  Issue  an 
order  requiring  compliance  therewith;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  require  dlrecUy 
from  the  head  of  any  Federal  executive  de- 
ptartment  or  Independent  agency  available 
Information  which  the  Commission  deems 
useful  in  the  discharge  of  Its  duties.  All  de- 
partments and  Independent  agencies  of  tbe 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and  furnish  all  Information  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  to  tbe  extent 
permitted  by  law. 


(4)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  Federal  or  State  agencies,  private 
firms.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  for  tbe 
conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports,  and  other  activities  necessary 
to  the  discbarge  of  its  duties. 

(5)  Tbe  Commission  may  delegate  any  of 
its  functions  to  Individual  members  of  the 
Commission  or  to  designated  individuals  on 
its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  tbe  conduct  of  its 
business,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section. 

(d)  Members  of  tbe  Commission  who  are 
appointed  from  the  Government  shall  not 
receive  additional  comi>ensatlon  by  reason 
of  their  service  on  the  Commission,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
tbem  In  tbe  p>erformance  of  tbe  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission.  Other  members 
of  the  Conunlssion  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  of  SlOO  for  each  day  engaged 
In  tbe  business  of  tbe  Commission,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U  S.C.  5703),  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed  In- 
termittently. 

(e)  (1)  Tbe  Commission  may.  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service  or  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  apf>oint  and  fix 
tbe  compensation  of  an  executive  director. 
The  executive  director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  shall  employ  and  fix  the 
comi>ensation  of  such  additional  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  func- 
tions of  the  Commission,  but  no  Individual 
so  appointed  may  receive  comp>ensation  in 
excess  of  the  irate  authorized  for  GS-18  under 
the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  The  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  may  obtain  serv- 
ices In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

(3)  Tbe  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  Independent  agency  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  its  personnel  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  its  work. 

(4)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel. 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  Tbe  regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  tbe  collection  of 
Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from 
erroneoiis  payments  apply  to  the  collection 
of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of 
that  Administration  for  tbe  administrative 
control  of  funds  apply  to  appropriations  of 
tbe  Commission. 

(5)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  Its 
final  report  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cairy 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  money 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  to  the 
Commission  until  the  date  of  Its  expiration, 
as  fixed  by  subsection  (e)  (6) . 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

8.   S41T 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
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sor  of  S.  3417,  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  to  permit  the  Interstate 
transportation  and  shipment  of  firearms 
used  for  sporting  purposes  and  In  target 

competition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3722 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3722,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  require  prior  approval  for  deliv- 
ery of  excess  defense  articles  to  a  foreign 
country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port  (Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


tlcal  and  Space  Sciences  Committee  seven 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
66 — SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AITTHORIZING 
THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  SENATE  HEARINGS  ON 
SPACE  PROGRAM  BENEFITS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con  Res. 
66) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Con.  Res.  66 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
sentatives  concurring ) .  That  there  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  six  thousand  additional 
copies  of  its  bearing  held  during  tbe  ninety- 
first  Congress,  second  session,  on  Space  Pro- 
gram Benefits. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  405— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DECLAR- 
ING A  POLICY  FOR  PEACE  IN  IN- 
DOCHINA 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
and  Mr.  Mondale)  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  405)  declaring  a  policy  for 
peace  in  Indochina,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  406— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT  MATE- 
RIALS RELATING  TO  SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  49 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  406) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

s.  Res.  406 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document.  In  such  style 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  a  compilation  of  materials  relat- 
ing to  S.  Con.  Res.  49,  providing  Congression- 
al recognition  to  tbe  Ooddard  Rocket  and 
Space  Museum,  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  to- 
gether with  certain  tributes  to  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Ooddard,  American  rocket  pioneer;  and  that 
there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Aeronau- 


IMPROVEMENT  AND  MODERNIZA- 
TION OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SIQ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  S.  3613,  which  will  require  that 
the  Post  OfiBce  maintain  special  "book 
rates"  similar  to  those  now  offered  for 
various  educational  and  cultursd  ma- 
terial. This  refinement  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  is  necessary  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  Nation's  libraries  do  a  great 
deal  of  mailing,  both  to  other  libraries 
and  to  borrowers.  In  my  State  of  Alaska 
rural  residents  are  completely  dependent 
on  the  mails  for  obtaining  library  books 
from  our  public  library  system.  The 
sparsely  populated  areas  of  my  State  can- 
not support  local  libraries  and  the  malls 
offer  the  only  means  of  obtaining  books 
from  the  larger  urban  libraries.  The  spe- 
cial "book  rate"  makes  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  library  borrowers  economically 
possible.  Even  with  this  lower  rate,  we 
still  have  many  people  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  use  the  libraries  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  return  postage. 
Eliminating  the  "book  rate"  would  not 
only  make  It  Impossible  for  many  more 
Alaskans  to  use  our  libraries,  but  it  could 
make  the  initial  mailing  of  the  book  by 
the  library  too  expensive  for  the  library 
to  continue  to  offer  this  vital  service. 

The  second  reason  for  retaining  the 
book  rate  is  the  need  to  provide  schools 
and  students  with  a  low-cost  method  of 
obtaining  study  materials.  The  cost  to 
nxral  schools  for  obtaining  needed  books, 
note  books,  and  other  classroom  aids 
would  be  exorbitant  In  many  parts  of 
my  State,  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  neces- 
sary study  materials  could  be  prohibitive 
to  many  Alaskan  students. 

I  have  pointed  up  these  two  reasons 
because  of  their  Immediate  and  severe 
Impact  on  my  State.  The  present  book 
rate  is  also  supported  by  many  other  rea- 
sons. That  is  why  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  maintain  this  rate  for  so  many  years. 

The  major  opposition  to  maintaining 
the  book  rate  is  that  the  new  opera- 
tional policy  of  the  Post  Office  dictates 
that  mall  pay  Its  way.  But  we  all  know  It 
costs  more  to  send  a  letter  across  the 
country  than  across  town;  yet  no  one  Is 
suggesting  differential  rates  to  accoimt 
for  this.  A  continuing  Government  sub- 
sidy Is  Involved  in  the  postage  stamp 
rate  because  it  is  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  service  the  Post  Office  should 
provide  even  though  it  does  not  lend 
itself  to  exacting  economic  balance 
sheets. 

The  book  rate  should  be  similarly 
considered.  It  performs  an  important  and 
necessary  service  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  permits  the  transfer  of  educational 
and  cultural  materials  at  a  cost  which 
their  users  can  afford.  It  lowers  the  cost 
to  students  and  school  systems  of  educa- 
tional and  study  materials.  It  permits 
people  who  otherwise  might  never  see 
a  book  to  have  access  to  all  the  works  of 


a  modem  urban  library.  Thus,  while 
this  service  does  not  pay  its  way.  its 
value  to  the  American  people  warrants 
that  It  be  continued.  The  continuing  10- 
percent  budget  subsidy  is  designed  to 
cover  just  such  nonpaylng  services  as 
this. 

One  other  feature  of  my  amendment 
should  be  noted.  The  legislation  present- 
ly before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  will  place  rate-making  au- 
thority in  a  commission  and  the  Post- 
master General.  My  amendment  will  not 
affect  this  authority.  It  merely  requires 
that  the  same  relative  benefit  that  is  en- 
joyed by  "book  rate"  mail  today  be  con- 
tinued tmder  postal  reorganization. 
Whenever  letter  mall  rates  are  adjusted 
up  or  down,  the  book  rate  would  be  pro- 
portionately adjusted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoixiNGs).  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  frl9)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  as  follows: 

On  page  85,  line  16,  strike  "4359,  4452,  or 
4554 "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "4359  or 
4452". 

On  page  85.  line  25.  and  page  86.  line  1, 
strike  "4358.  4452(b).  and  4554ib)  aind  (c)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "4358  and  4452(b)  ". 

On  page  86.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  "4359.  4452 
(a),  and  4554(a)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"4359  and  4452(a)". 

On  page  86  following  line  9  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  the  Commission  shall  Include 
in  any  recommended  decision  for  changes  In 
rates  or  fees,  rates  of  postage  for  the  classes 
of  mall  or  kinds  of  mailers  under  section 
4554  of  this  title,  as  such  section  existed  on 
tbe  effective  date  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  which  bear  the  same  ratio,  as  nearly 
as  Is  practicable,  to  the  letter  mall  rate  con- 
tained in  such  decision  as  tbe  rates  pro- 
vided In  section  4554,  as  such  rates  existed  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  bear  to  the  first  class  rates  as  they 
existed  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act." 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    620 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Aiken) 
submitted  an  amendment.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15628>  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

AifENDMENT    NO.    S21 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Jackson,  Mac- 
NUSON,  Gravel,  Scott,  Perct,  Packwood, 
Pearson,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Holl- 
iNGs.  Cannon  and  Anderson,  I  submit 
today  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
MiUtary  Sales  Act,  H.R.  15628,  which 
would  authorize  VS.  assistance,  at  a 
level  of  $200  million,  to  encourage  posi- 
tive and  rapid  implementation  of  a  pro- 
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gram  of  land  reform  by  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  thAt  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  print  ;d  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks 

Mr.  President,  last  December,  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969  which  w(oiild  have 
provided  American  support,  ir  the  form 
of  commodities,  for  a  com  irehenslve 
program  of  land  reform  in  &iuth  Viet- 
nam. At  that  time.  President  Thleu's 
"Land  to  the  Tillers"  bill  was  in  a  very 
prectrious  position,  having  baen  diluted 
and  rendered  virtually  ineffective  by  the 
lower  house  of  the  South  Metnamese 
legislature. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  status 
of  the  land  reform  program  in  South 
Vietnam  has  altered  significantly.  On 
March  26.  1970,  President  Thfeeu  signed 
into  law  one  of  the  m'^st  com  jrehensive 
land  reform  programs  in  mode  m  history. 
Under  the  new  law.  every  piece  of  ten- 
anted land  in  South  Vietnam  nill  be  re- 
turned to  the  tenants  now  firming  it. 
Approximately  2  4  to  3  millicki  acres  of 
land  will  be  transferred  to  son  e  one  mil- 
lion families. 

Some  of  the  specifics  of  th»  land  re- 
form bill  are  as  follows : 

First,  all  land  not  tilled  dire  :tly  by  the 
land  owner  will  be  affected ; 

Second,  landlords  will  be  ully  com- 
pensated by  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnsun.  on  a  ratio  of  10  percent  cash 
and  80  percent  8-year  bonds  ledeemable 
according  to  an  established  scl  ledule. 

Third,  farmers  receiving  1  ind  under 
the  new  law  will  be  exempt  fro  n  all  kinds 
of  tax  relating  to  the  transfer  of  land, 
and  also  from  any  land  tax  in  the  first 
year  of  ownership; 

Fourth,  the  Government  oi4  otrtirViet- 
nam  will  encourage  the  ^establishment  of 
farm  cooperatives  to  facilitate  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  me  hods; 

Fifth,  bonds  used  to  comp<nsate  for- 
mer landlords  may  be  pledged,  trans- 
ferred, used  as  payment  of  cr«  dit  obliga- 
tions and  land  tax.  or  to  buj  shares  in 
private  or  national  enterpriser; 

Sixth,  strict  punitive  measures  are  pro- 
vided to  deal  with  smy  person  acting  to 
prevent  implementation  of  this  law ;  and 

Seventh,  Ismd  will  be  distributed  to  the 
following:  present  tillers,  nea  of  kin  of 
war  dead,  soldiers  and  civil  servants 
when  discharged,  soldiers  and  civil  serv- 
ants forced  to  abandon  cultivation  be- 
cause of  the  war,  in  that  order] 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  dars  we  have 
witnessed  new  and  serious  developments 
in  our  involvement  in  Soutieast  Asia, 
developments  to  which  a  signmoant  seg- 
ment of  the  American  popujace  is  op- 
posed. Arguing  that  we  need  (o  take  ad- 
ditional steps  to  insure  the  security  of  a 
decreasing  number  of  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  and  to  strengthein  our  own 
negotiating  position,  as  well  [as  that  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  President  Nixon 
has  chosen  to  step  up  military  activity. 
I  suggest  that  comprehensive  Ipnd  reform 
can  serve  both  these  ends,  without  risk- 
ing more  American  lives  and  riesources. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  majority  of 
American  casualties  incurred  in  this  war 
are  directly  or  indirectly  tiaceable  to 
peasant  support  for  the  VUtcong.  We 


cannot  expect  to  totally  arrest  peasant 
defections  to  the  Vietcong — presently 
running  at  an  estimated  40,000  a  year. 
But  by  encouraging  rapid  implementa- 
tion of  land  reform,  we  can  strengthen 
the  possibility  of  a  significant  shift  in 
peasant  allegiance  toward  the  central 
government. 

I  suggest  further  that  by  broadening 
the  base  of  support  for  the  central  gov- 
ernment, land  reform  can  strengthen  the 
negotiating  position  of  South  Vietnam — 
a  necessary  accomplishment  which  raises 
serious  questions  as  to  the  purpose  and 
success  of  Vietnamization.  By  giving  the 
peasants  a  stake  in  the  preservation  of 
their  country,  rapid  implementation  of 
the  new  land  reform  program  can  sup- 
ply a  new  incentive  to  achieve  political 
settlement — which  most  of  us  will  agree 
is  essential — by  threatening  the  enemy 
with  the  erosion  of  its  rural  support. 

On  the  Vietnamese  side,  I  feel  that  the 
political  will  exists  in  South  Vietnam  to 
carry  through  with  this  program.  Distri- 
bution over  the  past  year  of  some  200,000 
acres  of  government-owned  lands  lends 
substantial  credibility  to  President 
Thieu's  intentions.  And  viewed  in  an 
even  broader  context,  this  particular  pro- 
gram may  have  broad  implications  for 
the  success  of  similar  programs  enacted 
in  other  nations  throughout  the  world. 

Therefore  I  feel  that  now,  perhaps 
more  than  ever,  it  is  important  that  the 
United  States  lend  its  support  and  en- 
couragement to  a  rapid  implementation 
of  the  program.  Opposition  among  some 
100,000  landlord  families  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  land  reform  will  b6  stiff. 
Heavy  financial  demands — brought 
about  by  a  need  to  strengthen  the  credi- 
bihty  of  the  program  by  compensating 
landlords  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  the 
government's  intention  to  complete  this 
program  on  schedule — will  come  to  bear 
on  an  economy  already  overextended  by 
inflationary  pressures  and  increasing  ex- 
penditures for  defense. 

The  United  States  must  move  quickly 
in  the  direction  of  encouraging  imple- 
mentation of  land  reform  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  set  an  outside  limit  of  3  years 
for  carrying  out  t'.iis  program.  We  who 
are  sponsoring  this  amendment  feel  that 
this  schedule  can  and  must  be  stepped  up, 
if  the  program  is  to  have  an  immediate 
effect  on  ending  the  fighting  and  killing 
and  on  the  consequent  progress  of  our 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  am  Introducing  would  authorize  S200 
million  for  support  of  rapid  implementa- 
tion of  land  reform  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  amoimt  is  less  than  the  cost  of  sev- 
eral days  of  the  war.  Yet  a  successful  land 
reform  program  could  shorten  the  war 
by  many  more  than  several  days. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
the  support  we  are  advocating  repre- 
sents only  a  further  encroachment  by  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnamese  af- 
fairs, at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  these  affairs;  that 
American  support  of  this  program  will 
have  the  effect  of  propping  up  a  govern- 
ment which  does  not  deserve  our  sup- 
port. 

To  this  argimient  I  reply  that  It  haa 


long  been  my  conviction  that  we  caimot 
really  wind  down  this  war  unless  in  some 
way  we  can  find  a  political  solution  to 
the  conflict.  I  think  that  a  political  solu- 
tion inevitably  involves  a  broadening  of 
the  base  of  political  support  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam — the  present 
one  or  one  which  succeeds  it  as  a  result 
of  free  elections.  I  think  that  land  re- 
form, by  giving  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam a  stake  in  things  as  they  are,  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  development  of  a  viable  politi- 
cal solution. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
spent  a  great  deal,  in  terms  of  lives  and 
money,  under  the  pretense  of  protecting 
the  sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
legacy  we  leave  behind  when  we  are 
finally  disengaged  from  this  conflict  may 
not  be  a  pleasant  one  to  remember.  It 
will  be  extremely  difiQcult  for  us  to  meas- 
ure the  degree  to  which  we  have  im- 
proved the  lot  of  the  average  South 
Vietnamese,  or  strengthened  our  own 
national  security.  In  this  light.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  weigh  seriously  the  need  for 
our  support  of  a  program  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  thing  to  happen 
in  South  Vietnam  in  recent  years,  in 
terms  of  long-range  social  and  economic 
gain,  and  which  could  be  the  most  posi- 
tive legacy  which  the  United  States  will 
leave  behind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  621)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  15628.  an  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  viz:  On  page  4,  after  line 
17,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  success  of  a  land  reform 
program  In  Vietnam  Is  a  nmterlal  factor  in 
the  future  political  and  economic  stability 
of  that  nation,  and  the  speed  with  which 
such  a  program  Is  given  effect  may  have 
consequences  with  regard  to  the  termination 
of  hostilities  there. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
to  encourage  and  support  the  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  the  national  land  reform  pro- 
g^ram  enacted  In  March,  1970,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  The  xise  of  such 
funds  for  land  reform  in  Vietnam  shall  be 
contingent  upon  the  attainment  of  mutually 
agreed  goals  of  accomplishment  stressing 
economy,  efficiency,  and  advanced  Implemen- 
tation of  the  program  by  July  1,  1973. 
Tranches  for  land  reform  assistance  to  the 
government  of  Vietnam  shall  be  made  at 
quarterly  Intervals  based  upon  satisfactory 
achievement  towards  the  1972  target  goal. 

"(c)  Grants  may  also  be  made,  out  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section, 
for  the  purchase  and  shipment  to  Vietnam 
of  goods  and  commodities,  manufactured  or 
produced  in  the  United  States,  which,  by 
their  Introduction  Into  the  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy, will  contribute  to  sound  economic  de- 
velopment in  Vietnam.  Such  goods  and  com- 
modities (1)  shall  be  of  a  type  approved  by 
the  President  for  such  programs;  (2)  shall 
Include  goods  suitable  for  agricultural  sup- 
plies, business  inventories  In  nonluxury  en- 
terprises, and  capital  goods  for  economic 
development:  and  (3)  may  be  exchanged  for 
bonds  Issued  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
to  compensate  landowners  whose  lands  are 
transferred  to  other  persons  under  such  pro- 
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grams,  or  used  In  such  other  way  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  may  determine,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $200,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AflENDMENT     NO.     809 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Tdaho  (Mr. 
Church),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  609  to  H.R.  17123,  an 
amendment  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  Mc(jOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  be  added  as  a 
cosf)onsor  of  amendment  No.  609  to 
H.R.  17123,  an  amendment  to  end  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PREVENTIVE  DETENTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  has 
scheduled  9  days  of  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pretrial  release  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  hearings  on  May  20,  21,  26. 
27,  and  June  9,  11,  16,  17,  and  18,  con- 
stitute a  resumption  of  those  we  began 
in  January  and  February  of  1969  which 
were  designed  to  serve  as  the  first  step 
in  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  and  related  laws  and 
procedural  rules. 

At  our  initial  hearings  we  received 
testimony  from  a  distinguished  battery 
of  witnesses,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, judges,  law  enforcement  officials, 
law  professors,  smd  other  experienced 
and  informed  persons.  The  published 
record  of  those  hearings  is  an  invaluable 
aid  for  those  who  would  understand  the 
purpose  smd  goals  of  the  act,  its  provi- 
sions, its  administration  over  the  last  3  '2 
years,  and  the  criticisms,  both  valid  and 
invalid,  that  have  been  made  of  it. 

As  we  all  know,  the  purpose  of  the  Bail 
Act  of  1966  was  to  assure  that  those  ac- 
cused of  Federal  crimes  would  be  re- 
leased, either  on  personal  recognizance 
or  on  certain  specified  conditions,  with- 
out regard  to  their  financial  ability  to 
pay  money  bond,  imless  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the  accused  would  not 
return  to  court  for  additional  proceed- 
ings. 

Passage  of  the  Mt  and  application  of 
its  provisions  represented  a  great  step 


forward  in  the  enlightened  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  act,  however,  has  not 
yet  fully  accomplished  all  of  its  intended 
purposes.  Questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  need  for  wider  and  more  enlight- 
ened use  of  the  great  variety  of  pretrial 
release  conditions  available,  for  more 
effective  information  gathering  facilities, 
for  providing  meaningful  sanctions  for 
violation  of  release  conditions,  and  for 
permitting  courts  to  consider  the  element 
of  danger  to  the  commimity  as  well  as 
likelihood  of  flight,  in  determining  the 
conditions  of  release. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  has 
received  several  highly  controversial 
proposals  to  amend  the  act  to  authorize 
preventive  detention  of  criminal  suspects 
believed  to  pose  a  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity if  released.  These  proposals  repre- 
sent a  substantial  departure  from  the 
theory  underlying  enactment  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  and  from  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  governed  the  law  of  bail 
since  before  the  Constitution  was  writ- 
ten. Thus,  they  require  our  careful  con- 
sideration of  serious  constitutional, 
practical,  and  policy  questions. 

We  undertook  consideration  of  pre- 
ventive detention  at  oiu"  hearings  last 
year.  Those  hearings  clearly  demon- 
strated, among  other  things,  the  conspic- 
uous absence  of  any  reliable  statistics  to 
support  any  preventive  detention  plan. 
Since  that  time  I  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  to  the  advocates  of  preventive  deten- 
tion that  reliable  statistical  data  consti- 
tutes an  absolute  prerequisite  to  fair  and 
comprehensive  congressional  considera- 
tion of  preventive  detention.  The  lack  of 
credible  factual  data  has  been  a  long- 
standing impediment  to  resumption  of 
our  hearings. 

Several  important  developments  over 
the  past  year  make  this  a  propitious 
time  for  us  to  continue  our  hearings. 
The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
staff  has  diligently  pursued  its  study  of 
the  difficult  issues  raised  by  preventive 
detention  and  has,  among  other  things, 
solicited  the  view  of  constitutional  law 
experts  and  bar  associations  across  the 
country.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
introduced  its  own  preventive  detention 
bill,  S.  2600.  Several  useful  independent 
studies  have  been  imdertaken  and  re- 
ports have  been  published.  At  least  one 
major  national  conference  has  been  held, 
and  a  published  report  of  that  proceed- 
ing should  be  available  soon.  An  effort 
commissioned  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  sponsored  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  to 
secure,  for  the  first  time,  reliable  statis- 
tics on  bail  recidivism  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  just  been  completed.  And, 
finally,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  public  awareness  and  public 
appreciation  of  the  fundamental  issues 
involved. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments  and 
our  previously  announced  intention  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  preventive  deten- 
tion issue  as  soon  as  the  Department  of 
Justice  completed  its  statistical  study,  I 
was  astonished  to  learn  on  January  29  of 
this  year  that  the  Department  was  seek- 
ing immediate  preventive  detention  leg- 


islation for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  change  in  the  Department's  posi- 
tion seemed  especially  Incongruous  since 
its  statistical  study  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  District  and  was  due  to  be  re- 
leased just  a  few  weeks  later.  By  the  time 
the  study  was  published  on  April  8,  1970, 
and  available  to  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  Department  of  Justice  had  al- 
ready pushed  its  preventive  detention 
proposal  through  the  House  in  a  D.C. 
crime  bill.  It  is  now  before  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  even 
though  the  Senate  has  never  considered 
it  and  even  though  the  factual  data  has 
just  become  available  for  our  examina- 
tion. 

Regrettably,  it  appears  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  deliberately  chosen 
to  hide  its  preventive  detention  legis- 
lation under  false  colors  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  House  version  of  the  D.C. 
crime  bill.  The  effect  of  its  tactics  has 
been  to  foreclose  full  and  free  debate  on 
the  constitutional  and  practical  issues 
raised  by  the  Department's  bill.  That 
course  of  action  frustrates  meaningfiU 
consideration  of  the  issues  and  is  at  vari- 
ance with  accepted  legislative  principles. 

I  strongly  oppose  any  effort  to  enact 
such  controversial  legislation  by  these 
dubious  procedures.  If  this  Congress 
wishes  to  enact  preventive  detention 
legislation,  it  should  do  so  only  after  full 
consideration  of  all  the  law  and  facts 
and  alternatives.  The  Senate  shpuld  not 
even  consider  voting  on  legislation  of 
doubtful  constitutionality  and  unproved 
practicality  which  has  never  been  sub- 
jected to  full  and  fair  hearings.  If  the 
conferees  on  the  D.C.  crime  bill  have  not 
already  struck  the  preventive  detention 
provisions  from  the  bill,  I  urge  them  to 
do  so  now. 

The  Justice  E)epartmenfs  preventive 
detention  plan  included  in  the  D.C.  crime 
bill  is  identical  to  S.  2600,  its  national 
bill,  now  pending  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee.  The  D.C. 
preventive  detention  plan  received  only 
a  few  minutes  of  discussion  on  the  last 
day  of  the  House  District  Committee 
hearings  and  the  only  witness  called  to 
testify  was  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Not  a  single  judge  or  law  profes- 
sor testified,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment statistical  study  was  not  before  the 
committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  Impossible  for  anyone  or  any  con- 
gressional committee  to  consider  that 
plan  fairly  or  comprehensively  until 
now  because  no  reliable  statistics  have 
been  available  before.  The  time  for 
meaningful  hearings  on  preventive  de- 
tention has  just  now  arrived.  That  is 
the  reason  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  has  scheduled  its  hearings 
begiiming  May  20. 

The  constitutional  issues,  the  statis- 
tical study,  the  practical  difficulties,  and 
the  policy  problems  must  receive  delib- 
erate and  careful  consideration  before 
preventive  detention  is  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  intend  to  see  appropriate  con- 
sideration given  to  preventive  deten- 
tion and  shall  oppose  the  presentation  of 
preventive  detention  to  the  Senate  until 
the  issues  have  been  fully  aired  by  the 
judges,  prosecutors,  defense  attorneys, 
law   professors,   bar   association   repre- 
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sentatives  and  other  knowledgeable 
dividuals  we  have  invited  U 
ings. 

Further  information  abou  , 
ings  can  be  obtained  by  conjtacting 
subcommittee  office. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEWS 
ENCE  OP  MAY  8 


1)70 


Presidi!nt 


Mr.    CURTIS.    Mr 
night.  May  8,  1970,  the  President 
United  States  held  a  televised 
conference  which  was  extren|ely 
tended  and  at  which  he 
answer  completely  every  quesjtion 
porters  asked.  The  questions 
informed,  and  thoughtful 
dent  Nixon  said  in  response 
of  great  importance  to  anyoile 
to  linderstand  our  foreign  pqlicy 

Because  of  their  value  to 
our  consideration  of  matte^ 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  work 
the  questions  and  his  answ 
printed  in  full  in  the  RECOito 
fore,  ask  unanimous  conseiit 
transcript  of  the  questions 
of  that  news  conference  be  pitted 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
script  was  ordered  to  be  pripted 
Record,  as  follows 


Friday 
of  the 
live  news 
well  at- 
atjtempted  to 
the  re- 
were  alert, 
\<rhat  Presi- 
to  them  is 
who  tries 
;y. 
il\  of  us  in 
involving 
I  feel  that 
should  be 
I,  there- 
that  the 
answers 
in  the 


and 


Peess  Contbesnce  No.  10  or 

OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES 


The  President.  Would  you  b^  seated. 
Rlsber. 

QuEsnoN.  Mr.  President,  haVe  you  been 
surprised  by  the  Intensity  of  tie  protest  of 
your  decision  to  send  troops  inio  Cambodia, 
and  wUl  these  protests  affect  your  policy  In 
any  way? 

The  President.  No,  I  have  nbt  been  sur- 
prised by  the  intensity  of  th  i  protests.  I 
realize  that  those  who  are  piotestlng  be- 
lieve that  this  decision  wUl  expand  the  war. 
Increase  American  casualties,  ap  Increase  of 
American  Involvement.  Those 
want  peace.  They  want  to  red  lice  American 
casualties  and  they  want  our  I  K)ys  brought 
home. 

I  made  the  decision,  however 
reasons  that  they  are  prote«tiiig.  As  far  as 
affecting  my  decision  Is  concerni(d,  their  pro- 
tests I  am  concerned  about.  lam  concerned 
because  I  know  how  deeply  tfey  feel,  but 
I  know  that  what  I  have  done 
pUsh  the  goals  that  they  want, 
en  this  war.  It  will  reduce  AmeHcan  casual- 
ties. It  will  allow  us  to  go  forw  ird  with  our 
withdrawal  program.  The  ISO.CXiO  Americans 
that  I  announced  for  withdrawal  the  next 
year  will  come  home  on  schediJe.  It  will  In 
my  opinion  serve  the  cause  of 
In  Vietnam. 

Qtjestion.  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Mr.  Cormier. 

QtrxsTioN.    Do    you    believe   that 
open   up  meaningful  communi  cations  with 
this  college  age  generation,  and  how? 

The  PREsmcNT.  I  would  like  (o  try  as  best 
I  can  to  do  that.  It  is  not  eas  r.  Sometimes 
they,  as  you  know,  talk  so  lewdly  that  It 
Is  dllBcult  to  be  heard,  as  we 
during  the  camt>algns.  and  alsb  during  the 
appearances  of  many  of  the  Cafblnet  officers 
made  on  university  campuses, 
an  Individual  basis,  I  believe  tltat  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  do  what  I  have  been  ddng,  to  t>rlng 
representatives  of  the  college  and  university 
communities  to  my  office,  to  tal  k  with  them, 
to   have   a  dialogue.   I   am   ve;  y   glad   that 
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Mr. 


for  the  very 


will  accomp- 
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a  Just  peace 


you   can 


Chancellor  Heard,  the  Chancellor  of  Vander- 
bUt,  has  agreed  to  take  two  months  off  from 
hia  very  Important  re«[>onslbllltles  In  that 
position  to  work  with  us  In  the  Administra- 
tion to  see  if  we  cannot  develop  better  lines 
of  communication  both  to  school  adminis- 
trators, but  also  to  school  studenta. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  the  students  are  trjrtng  to  say? 

The  President.  They  are  trying  to  say  that 
they  want  peace.  They  are  trying  to  say  that 
they  want  to  stop  the  killing.  They  are  try- 
ing to  say  that  they  want  to  end  the  draft. 
They  are  trying  to  say  that  we  ought  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam.  I  agree  with  everything  that 
they  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  decisions  that 
I  have  made,  and  particularly  this  last  ter- 
ribly difficult  decision  of  going  into  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  which  were  completely 
occupied  by  the  enemy — I  believe  that  that 
decision  will  serve  that  purjxwe,  because  you 
can  be  sure  that  everything  that  I  stand  for 
Is  what  they  want. 

I  would  add  this:  I  think  I  imderstand 
what  they  want.  I  would  hopw  they  would 
understand  somewhat  what  I  want.  When  I 
came  to  the  Presidency.  I  did  not  send  these 
men  to  Vietnam.  There  were  525,000  men 
there.  And  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
been  working  18  or  20  hours  a  day.  mostly 
on  Vietnam,  trying  to  bring  these  men  home. 

We  brought  home  115.000.  Our  casualties 
were  the  lowest  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  in  Ave  years.  We  are  going  to  bring  home 
another  150.000.  And.  as  a  result  of  the  great- 
er accomplishments  than  we  expected  in  even 
the  first  week  of  the  Cambodian  campaign. 
I  believe  that  we  will  have  accomplished  our 
goal  of  reducing  American  casualties  and. 
also,  of  hastening  the  day  that  we  can  have 
a  Just  peace.  But  above  everything  else,  to 
continue  the  withdrawal  program  that  they 
are  for  and  that  I  am  for. 

Yes.  sir? 

Qttestion.  On  April  20th.  you  said  Viet- 
namization  was  going  so  well  that  you  could 
pull  150.000  American  troops  out  of  Vietnam. 
Then  you  turned  around  only  10  days  later 
and  said  that  Vietnamlzatlon  was  so  badly 
threatened  you  were  sending  troops  into 
Cambodia. 

Would  you  explain  this  apparent  contra- 
diction for  us? 

The  PREsmtNT.  I  explained  It  in  my  speech 
of  April  20th.  as  you  will  recall,  because  then 
I  said  that  Vietnamlzatlon  was  going  so  well 
that  we  could  bring  150.000  out  by  the  spring 
of  next  year-,  regardless  of  the  progress  in  the 
Paris  peace  talks  and  the  other  criteria  that 
I  mentioned. 

But  I  also  warned  at  that  time  that  in- 
creased enemy  action  in  Laos,  In  Cambodia, 
as  well  as  In  Vietnam,  was  something  that 
we  had  noted,  and  that  if  I  had  indicated, 
and  if  I  found,  that  that  increased  enemy 
action  would  Jeopardize  the  remaining  forces 
who  would  be  In  Vietnam  after  we  had  with- 
drawn 150.000.  I  would  take  strong  action  to 
deal  with  It.  I  found  that  the  action  that 
the  enemy  had  taken  in  Cambodia  would 
mean  the  240.000  Americans  who  would  be 
there  a  year  from  now  without  many  com- 
bat troops  to  help  defend  them  would  leave 
them  In  an  imtenable  position.  That  la  why 
I  had  to  act. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  some  Americans 
believe  this  country  is  heading  for  revolu- 
tion, and  others  believe  that  dissent  and  vio- 
lent dlssentions  are  leading  us  to  an  era  of 
repression.  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  us  your 
view  of  the  state  of  society  and  where  it  is 
heading. 

The  PREsroENT.  That  would  require  an  ex- 
tended answer.  Briefly,  this  country  is  not 
headed  for  revolution.  The  very  fact  that  we 
do  have  the  safety  valves  of  the  right  to  dis- 
sent, the  very  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  the  District  Commission- 
ers to  waive  their  rule  for  30  days'  notice  for 
demonstration,    and    also    asked    that    that 


demonstration  occur  not  Just  around  the 
Washington  Monument  but  on  the  Ellipse 
where  I  could  hear  it — and  you  can  hear  it 
pretty  well  from  here,  I  can  assure  you — 
that  fact  is  an  indication  that  when  you 
have  that  kind  of  safety  valve  you  are  not 
going  to  have  revolution  which  comes  from 
repression. 

The  second  point  with  regard  to  repres- 
sion, that  is  nonsense,  in  my  opinion.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  critics  of  my  policies,  our 
policies,  are  repressed.  I  note  from  reading 
the  press  and  from  listening  to  television 
that  the  criticism  Is  very  vigorous  and  some- 
times quite  personal.  It  has  every  right  to 
be.  I  have  no  complaints  about  It. 

Yes,  sir? 

QtTESTioN.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Cambodian  action  was  the  fact  that  the 
other  side  boycotted  this  week's  peace  tallcs 
In  Paris.  There  Is  some  question  as  to 
whether  our  side  will  attend  next  week.  Have 
you  made  a  decision  on  that? 

The  President.  Our  side  will  attend  next 
week.  We  expect  the  talks  to  go  forward. 
And  at  the  time  that  we  are  cleaning  out 
the  enemy  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia,  we  will 
pursue  the  path  of  peace  at  the  negotiating 
table  there  and  in  a  number  of  other  forms 
that  we  are  presently  wormng  on. 

Mr.  Horner? 

Question.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  said  last  week  that  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  should  move  across  the 
DMZ  in  force,  he  would  recommend  resump- 
tion of  the  bombing.  What  would  be  your 
reaction  to  such  a  recommendation  in  those 
circumstances  ? 

The  President.  I  am  not  going  to  specu- 
late as  to  what  the  North  Vietnamese  may 
do.  I  will  only  say  that  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese did  what  some  have  suggested  they 
might  do — move  a  massive  force  of  250.000 
or  300.000  across  the  DMZ  against  our  Marine 
Corps  people  who  are  there — I  would  cer- 
tainly not  allow  those  men  to  be  massacred 
without  using  more  force  and  more  effective 
force  against  North  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  have  warned  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  on  this  pwlnt  several  times, 
and  because  we  have  warned  them  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  move  across  It. 

Miss  Dlckerson? 

Question.  After  you  met  with  eight  uni- 
versity presidents  yesterday,  they  indicated 
that  you  had  agreed  to  tone  down  the  criti- 
cism in  your  Administration  of  those  who 
disagree  with  you.  And  tonight  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  is  quoted  all  over  the  news  pro- 
grams as  making  a  speech  which  contains 
these  words,  "That  every  debate  has  a  cadre 
of  Jeremiahs,  usually  a  coalition  of  choleric 
intellectuals  and  tired,  embittered  elders." 
Why? 

The  President.  Miss  Dlckerson.  I  have 
studied  the  history  of  this  country  over  the 
past  190  years.  And.  of  course,  the  classic 
and  the  most  interesting  game  is  to  try  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  Believe  me,  I  had  eight  years  of 
that,  and  I  am  experienced  on  that  point. 

Now.  as  far  as  the  Vice  President  is  con- 
cerned, he  will  answer  for  anything  that  he 
has  said.  As  far  as  my  attempting  to  tone 
him  down  or  my  attempting  to  censor  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  because  he  happens 
to  take  a  different  point  of  view,  I  shall  not 
do  that.  I  would  hope  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Administration  would  have  in 
mmd  the  fact  a  rule  that  I  have  always  had, 
and  it  is  a  very  simple  one:  When  the  action 
is  hot,  keep  the  rhetoric  cool. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  on  April  30  you 
announced  that  you,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  were  sending  in  U.S.  units  and  South 
Vietnamese  units  Into  Cambodia.  Do  the 
South  Vietnamese  abide  by  the  same  pull- 
out  deadline  as  you  have  laid  down  for  the 
American  forces? 

The  President.  No,  they  do  not.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  South  Vietnamese  would  come 
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out  approximately  at  the  same  time  that  we 
do  because  when  we  come  out  our  logistical 
support  and  air  support  will  come  out  with 
them. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  with  response 
to  that  deadline  I  can  give  the  members  of 
the  press  some  news  with  regard  to  the  de- 
velopments that  have  occurred.  The  action 
actually  is  going  faster  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. The  middle  of  next  week  the  first 
units,  American  units,  will  come  out.  The 
end  of  next  week  the  second  group  of  Ameri- 
can units  will  come  out.  The  great  majority 
of  all  American  units  will  be  out  by  the 
second  week  of  June,  and  all  Americans  of 
all  kinds.  Including  advisors,  will  be  out  of 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June. 

The  writing  press  gets  a  break. 

I  will  take  you  next,  Mr.  Potter. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  on  your  use  of 
the  word  bums  to  categorize  some  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  dissent,  and  I  know  you 
meant  it  to  apply  to  those  who  are  destruc- 
tive, but  It  has  been  used  in  a  broader  con- 
text, do  you  believe  that  Is  in  keeping  with 
your  suggestion  that  the  rhetoric  should  be 
kept  cool? 

The  President.  I  would  certainly  regret 
that  my  use  of  the  word  bums  was  Inter- 
preted to  apply  to  those  who  dissent.  All  the 
members  of  this  press  corps  know  that  I  have 
for  years  defended  the  right  of  dissent.  I 
have  always  opposed  the  use  of  violence.  On 
university  campuses  the  rule  of  reason  is 
supposed  to  prevail  over  the  rule  of  force. 
And  when  students  on  university  campuses 
burn  buildings,  when  they  engage  In  vio- 
lence, when  they  break  up  furniture,  when 
they  terrorize  their  fellow  students  and  ter- 
rorize the  faculty,  then  I  think  bums  is  per- 
haps too  kind  a  word  to  apply  to  that  kind 
of  i>erson.  Those  are  the  kind  I  was  referring 
to. 

Mr.  Rather?  I  will  get  you  next  Mr.  Bailey. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  you  mentioned 
that  you  expected  the  Americans  to  be  out 
of  Cambodia  by  some  time  in  June.  Presi- 
dent Thieu  was  quoted  as  saying  In  an  Inter- 
view that  he  felt  the  North  Vietnamese 
could  reestablish  their  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia within  six  months  and  possibly,  he 
was  quoted  as  saying,  within  two  or  three 
months. 

If  that  is  the  case,  what  have  we  accom- 
plished in  Cambodia?  Was  it  worth  the  rtsk, 
and  what  do  we  do  when  they  reestablish 
those  sanctuaries? 

The  PREsroENT.  I  am  planning  to  give  a 
report  to  the  nation  when  our  own  actions 
are  completed,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
June.  At  that  time,  I  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  full. 

At  the  present  time,  I  will  say  that  it  is 
my  belief,  based  on  what  we  have  accom- 
plished to  date,  that  we  have  bought  at  least 
six  months  and  probably  eight  months  ot 
time  for  the  training  of  the  ARVN,  the  Army 
of  South  Vietnam.  We  have  also  saved,  I 
think,  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  Amer- 
icans, as  Frank  Reynolds  reported  tonight 
on  ABC.  Rockets  by  the  thousands  and 
small  arms  ammunition  by  the  millions  have 
already  been  captured  and  those  rockets  and 
small  arms  will  not  be  killing  Americans  in 
these  next  few  months.  And  what  we  have 
also  accomplished  by  buying  time,  the  means 
that  if  the  enemy  does  come  back  Into  those 
sanctuaries  next  time,  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  be  strong  enough  and  well  trained 
enough  to  handle  it  alone. 

I  should  point  out  too,  that  they  are  han- 
dling a  majority  of  the  asslg^nments  now  In 
terms  of  manpower. 

Mr.  BaUey? 

Question.  Sir,  without  asking  you  to 
censor  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  could 
you  comment  on  the  substantive  points  that 
he  made  in  his  letter? 

The  PREsmENT.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  a  man  who  has  very  strong  views. 
He  is  outspoken.  He  is  courageous.  That  is 


one  of  the  reasons  I  selected  him  for  the 
Cabinet,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  de- 
fended him  very  vigorously  before  this  press 
corps  when  he  was  under  attack. 

As  far  as  his  views  are  concerned,  I  will, 
of  course,  be  Interested  in  bis  advice.  I  might 
say,  too,  that  I  hope  he  gives  some  advice  to 
the  Postmaster  General.  That  was  the  fastest 
mall  delivery  I  have  had  since  I  have  been 
In  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Scan? 

QiTESTioN.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  an- 
swer the  criticism  that  the  Justification  that 
you  give  for  going  into  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries Is  appallingly  similar  to  the  reasons 
that  President  Lyndon  Johnson  gave  as  he 
moved  step  by  step  up  the  ladder  of  escala- 
tion? He  wanted  peace,  too,  sir. 

The  President.  Mr.  Scali,  President  John- 
son did  want  peace,  and.  If  I  may  use  the 
vernacular,  he  has  taken  a  bad  rap  from 
those  who  say  that  he  wanted  war. 

However,  the  difference  is  that  he  did  move 
step  by  step.  This  action  is  a  decisive  move, 
and  this  action  also  puts  the  enemy  on  warn- 
ing that  if  it  escalates  while  we  are  trying 
to  de-escalate,  we  will  move  decisively  and 
not  step  by  step. 

Mr.  Healy. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  this  war  was  well 
underway  before  you  came  in,  as  you  Just 
said.  Considering  the  total  in  lives  and  in 
everything  else  that  Is  happening  now  do 
you  think  it  will  have  proved  to  be  worth- 
while? 

The  President.  It  is  rather  a  moot  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Healy,  as  to  whether  it  will  prove 
worthwhile.  As  Commander-in-Chief,  I  have 
found  for  525,000  Americans  it  has  been  my 
responsibility  to  do  everything  I  could  to 
protect  their  lives  and  to  get  them  home  as 
quickly  as  I  can.  And  we  have  succeeded 
pretty  well.  We  brought  115,000  home.  We 
are  going  to  bring  another  150,000,  and  this 
action  will  assure  the  continued  success  of 
that  program. 

However,  looking  at  the  whole  of  South- 
east Asia,  looking  at  the  fact  that  we  have 
lost  lives  there,  I  would  say  that  only  history 
will  record  whether  it  was  worthwhile. 

I  do  know  this:  Now  that  America  is  there, 
if  we  do  what  many  of  our  very  sincere 
critics  think  we  should  do,  if  we  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  and  allow  the  enemy  to  come 
Into  Vietnam  and  massacre  the  civilians 
there  by  mlUlons,  as  they  would.  If  we  do 
that,  let  me  say  that  America  Is  finished 
insofar  as  the  peacekeeper  in  the  Asian 
world  is  concerned. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the 
Kent  State  University  incident,  could  you 
tell  us  what.  In  your  Judgment,  Is  the  proper 
action  and  conduct  for  a  police  force  or  a 
National  Guard  force  when  ordered  to  clear 
the  campus  areas  and  faced  with  a  crowd 
throwing  rocks? 

The  President.  We  think  we  have  done  a 
rather  good  Job  here  in  Washington  in  that 
respect.  As  you  know,  we  handled  the  two 
demonstrations,  October  15  and  November 
15  of  last  year  without  any  significant  casu- 
alties, and  that  took  a  lot  of  doing  because 
there  were  some  pretty  rough  people  In- 
volved—a few  were  rough;  most  of  them 
were  very  peaceful. 

I  would  hope  that  the  experience  that  we 
have  had  In  that  respect  could  be  shared  by 
the  National  Guards  which,  of  course,  are 
not  under  Federal  control  but  under  State 
control. 

What  I  say  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
criticism  in  advance  of  my  getting  the  facts 
of  the  National  Guard  at  Kent  State.  I  want 
to  know  what  the  facts  are.  I  have  asked 
for  the  facts.  When  I  get  them.  I  will  have 
something  to  say  about  it.  But  I  do  know 
when  you  do  have  a  situation  of  a  crowd 
throwing  rocks  and  the  National  Guard  Is 
called  In,  that  there  Is  always  the  chance 
that  it  will  escalate  into  the  kind  of  a 
tragedy  that  happened  at  Kent  State. 


If  there  Is  one  thing  I  am  personally  com- 
mitted to,  it  is  this:  I  saw  the  pictures  of 
those  four  youngsters  In  the  Evening  Star 
the  day  after  that  tragedy,  and  I  vowed 
then  that  we  were  going  to  find  methods 
that  would  be  more  effective  to  deal  with 
these  problems  of  violence,  methods  that 
would  deal  with  those  who  would  use  force 
and  violence  and  endanger  others,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  would  not  take  the  lives  of 
innocent  people. 

Question.  After  the  American  troops  are 
removed  from  Cambodia,  there  may  still  be 
a  question  as  to  the  future  of  Cambodia's 
ability  to  exist  as  a  neutralist  country. 

What  is  your  policy  toward  Cambodia's 
future? 

The  PBEsmENT.  The  United  States  Is,  of 
course.  Interested  In  the  future  of  Cambodia, 
and  the  future  of  Laos,  both  of  which,  as 
you  know,  are  neutral  countries.  However, 
the  United  States,  as  I  indicated  in  what  Is 
called  the  Guam  or  Nixon  Doctrine,  cannot 
take  the  responsibility  and  should  not  take 
the  responsibility  in  the  future  to  send 
American  men  in  to  defend  the  neutrality 
of  countries  that  are  unable  to  defend  them 
themselves. 

In  this  area,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
go  down  the  diplomatic  trail,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  exploring  with  the  Soviet 
Union — with  not  too  much  success  to  date, 
but  we  are  going  to  continue  to  explore  it — 
with  Great  Britain,  with  the  Asian  countries 
that  are  meeting  In  Jakarta,  and  through 
^very  possible  channel,  methods  tlirough 
which  the  neutrality  of  countries  like  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  who  cannot  possibly  defend 
themselves,  to  see  that  that  neutrality  Is 
guaranteed  without  having  the  intervention 
of  foreign  forces. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  in  your  inaugural 
address,  you  said  that  one  of  your  goals  was 
to  bring  VIS  together  in  America.  You  said 
that  you  wanted  to  move  us  in  international 
terms  from  an  era  of  confrontation  to  an 
era  of  negotiation.  You  said  you  wanted  to 
bring  peace  to  Vietnam.  During  the  past  two 
weeks,  it  seems  that  we  are  further  than  ever 
from  those  goals.  How  do  you  account  for 
this  apparent  failure? 

The  President.  Don't  Judge  us  too  quickly. 
When  It  comes  to  negotiation,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  recognize  the  fact  that  some 
very  important  talks  are  going  forward  on 
arms  limitation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  still  far  apart.  But  I  will  predict  now  that 
there  will  be  an  agreement.  When  that  agree- 
ment comes,  it  will  have  great  significance. 
I  say  that  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 
are  far  apart  from  the  Soviet  Union  In  our 
policy  toward  Southeast  Asia,  In  our  policy 
toward  the  Mideast:  but  I  say  that  where 
the  problem  of  arms  is  concerned,  here  Is 
where  our  interests  are  together.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  Just  as  great  an  interest  as  we 
have  in  seeing  that  there  is  some  limitation 
on  nuclear  arms. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  have  you  made 
any  Judgment  yet  on  the  sale  of  Jets  to  Israel? 
And  how  do  you  view  the  situation  In  the 
Middle  Bast  at  the  moment? 

The  President.  Well,  the  situation  has  be- 
come ominous  due  to  the  fact  that  rep<x1:8 
have  been  received  with  regard  to  Soviet 
pilots  being  interjected  into  the  UAR  Air 
Force,  not  in  combat  but  in  some  other  role. 
We  are  watching  these  reports  very  closely. 
If  those  reports  prove  to  be  true,  and  if  that 
continues  to  escalate,  this  will  dramatically 
shift  the  balance  of  power  and  it  would  make 
it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  re-evalu- 
ate Its  decision  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
Jets  to  Israel. 

We  have  made  it  very  clear — and  this  la  in 
the  interest  of  peace  in  that  area — that  the 
balance  of  power  must  not  be  changed  and 
we  will  keep  that  commitment. 

Qitestion.  Mr.  President,  Is  the  United 
States  prepared  to  pursue  with  equal  fervor 
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in  Paris  negotlaUons  to  And  a  political  set- 
tlement ol  this  war,  Including  he  possibility 
of  discussing  with  the  other  si  ie  a  coalition 
government' 

The  President.  We  are  prepai  ed  to  seek  not 
only  m  Paris  but  In  any  other  1  orum  a  polit- 
ical settlement  of  this  war.  W<  are  not  pre- 
pared, however,  to  seek  any  lettlement  In 
which  we  or  anyone  else  impcses  upon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  goMernment  that 
they  do  not  choose.  U  the  peiple  of  South 
Vietnam  choose  a  coallUon  government.  If 
they  choose  to  change  the  lead  srs  they  pres- 
enUy  have,  that  Is  a  decision  d  e  will  accept. 
President  Thleu  has  indicated  le  will  accept 
It.  But  we  do  not  Intend  to  impose  at  the 
conference  table  on  the  people  i  if  South  Viet- 
nam a  government  they  do  n(  t  choose. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  oi»  a  domestic 
subject,  on  the  economy,  sir.  B  nemployment 
is  up,  the  stock  market  Is  dow  i,  things  look 
generally  discouraging.  Do  y)u  have  any 
views  on  that,  and  do  you  hav«  any  plans? 

The  President.  Yes.  Oaemployment 
reached  the  point  of  4.8,  I  not  ced.  this  last 
month.  In  order  to  keep  It  in  >er8pectlve.  It 
should  be  noted  that  In  196 1.  1962.  1963. 
1964  and  1965  the  average  unemployment  was 
5.7.  5.7  is  too  high.  4.8.  I  thlrk.  Is  also  too 
high.  But  the  unemployment  we  presently 
have  is  the  result  of  the  c<ollng  of  the 
economy  and  our  flght  against  the  Inflation. 

We  believe,  however,  that.  \s  we  look  to 
the  balance  of  the  year,  that  wi  wlU  tiegln  to 
see  a  moving  up  In  our  Gross  h  atlonal  Prod- 
uct In  the  last  of  the  second  quarter  and 
throughout  the  third  and  fourth  quarters.  I 
believe  that  by  the  end  of  th(  year  we  will 
have  passed  the  trillion  dollar  mark  in  terms 
of  GNP.  I  beUeve  that  the  year  1970  will 
be  a  good  year  economically,  a  year  In  which 
unemployment,  we  hope,  can  l»e  kept  below 
the  average  that  we  had  In  the  early  60'8. 
which  was  much  too  high. 

Question.  Mr.  President.  di#  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  oppose  your  declson  to  go  into 
Cambodia  or  did  Dr^  Klsslngei   oppose  it? 

The  President.  Every  one  of  my  advisors, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Se<  retary  of  De- 
fense, Dr.  Kissinger,  Director  Helms,  raised 
questions  about  the  decision,  and,  believe 
me.  I  raised  the  most  questions,  because  I 
knew  the  stakes  that  were  InMolved,  I  knew 
the  division  that  would  be  ckused  in  this 
country.  I  knew  also  the  problems  interna- 
tionally. I  knew  the  military  risks.  And  then 
after  hearing  all  of  their  advice,  I  made 
the  decision.  Decisions,  of  course,  are  not 
made  by  vote  in  the  National  Sscurlty  Coim- 
cll  or  in  the  Cabmet.  They  are  made  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  of  those,  and 
I  made  this  decision.  I  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  it.  I  believe  it  was  the  right  de- 
cision. I  believe  It  will  work  oul .  If  It  doesn't, 
then  I  am  to  blame.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Morgan? 

Question.  Volumes  have  Seen  written 
about  the  loneliness  of  the  Priisldency.  You. 
yourself,  have  said  that  you  were  not  going 
to  get  trapped  Into  an  Isolatioi  as  President. 
Have  you.  particularly  In  reciint  days,  felt 
Isolated?  And  If  you  have  nut.  could  you 
explain  to  us  why  it  was  not  uotll  yesterday 
that  you.  whose  voice  means  more  than  any- 
body's else's  in  the  Administration,  whether 
It  be  Mr.  Agnew  or  Mr.  Hickle^  waited  until 
yesterday  to  tell  the  educators  that  the 
Administration  was  lowerlng-^-was  modify- 
ing its  discourse  with  the  dissenters? 

The  President.  Well,  first  let  Us  understand 
what  I  told  the  educators,  "^e  educators 
came  in  to  discuss  their  problems,  and  since 
they  are  all  presidents  I  felt  a  |»xnmunlty  of 
interest  with  them. 

I  Indicated  to  them  that  I  4ldn't  want  to 
make  their  job  any  harder  fo^  them  and  I 
would  appreciate  It  If  they  Wouldn't  make 
my  Job  any  harder  for  me  Hn  their  own 
acUTlUM. 
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Tbey  raised  questions  about  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  about  other  people  in  the  Admin- 
istration, about  the  rhetoric,  and  I  know,  of 
course,  questions  have  been  raised  about  my 
rhetoric. 

Let  me  say  that  in  terms,  however,  of  the 
Vice  President,  in  terms  of  what  I  told  the 
educators,  I  did  not  Indicate  to  them  that  I 
was  going  to  muzzle  the  Vice  President,  that 
I  was  going  to  censor  him. 

I  believe  that  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  every- 
body in  this  Administration,  should  have 
the  right,  after  considering  all  the  factors,  to 
speak  out  and  express  his  views.  This  is  an 
open  Administration.  It  will  continue  to  be. 

I  also  think  that  people  should  have  the 
right  to  sp>eak  out  as  they  do  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  in  the  media,  and  in  the 
universities.  The  only  difference  is  that,  of 
all  these  people,  and  I  refer  particularly  to 
some  of  my  living  critics  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  they  have  the  luxury  of  criticism. 

I  was  once  a  Senator  and  a  House  Member: 
I  thought  back  to  this  when  I  called  Harry 
Truman  today  and  wished  him  well  on  his 
86th  birthday,  to  some  of  the  rather  rugged 
criticisms  I  directed  in  his  direction. 

They  have  the  luxury  of  criticism  because 
they  can  criticize  and  If  it  doesn't  work  out 
then  they  can  gloat  over  It.  or  if  it  does  work 
out.  the  criticism  will  be  forgotten. 

I  don't  have  that  luxury.  As  Commander- 
in-Chief.  I.  alone,  am  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  425.000  or  430.000  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. That  is  what  I  have  been  thinking 
about.  And  the  decision  that  I  made  on 
Cambodia  will  save  those  lives.  It  will  bring 
the  peace  that  we  all  want,  in  my  opinion. 
I  could  be  wrong,  but  if  I  am  wrong.  I  am 
responsible  and  nobody  else. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  early  in  the  news 
conference,  in  saying  that  the  troop  with- 
drawals would  continue,  you  said  that  a  year 
from  now  there  would  be  240,000  American 
soldiers  In  Vietnam. 

The  President.  Don't  hold  me  to  the  exact 
figure. 

Question.  That  is  185,000.  Are  you  an- 
nouncing a  larger  withdrawal  tonight? 

The  President.  No.  I  wasn't.  What  I  was 
indicating  was  a  range.  But  don't  get  the 
Impression  that  we  might  not  get  that  low 
also,  because  you  understand  we  are  going 
to  go  forward  on  the  negotiating  track  at  this 
time,  and  I  am  not  among  those  who  has 
given  up  on  that  track.  I  still  think  there  Is 
a  possibility  of  progress  there. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  will  you  see  the 
demonstrators  tomorrow  In  the  White  House? 

The  President.  If  arrangements  are  made 
by  my  staff  so  that  they  can  come  in  to  see 
me,  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  talk  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  people.  I  will  be  here  all  day  long. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  be  here  tonight 
and  tomorrow  as  well.  But  sometimes  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  arrange  which  groups  should 
come  in.  I  know  members  of  my  staff  will 
go  out  to  see  them.  I  have  asked  all  the 
younger  members  of  my  staff  to  talk  to  the 
demonstrators  and  try  to  get  their  views,  as 
we  did  on  November  15  and  October  15.  I 
will  be  glad  to  see  them  if  some  of  them 
are  available. 

The  Press.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 


WALTER  REUTHER  HAD  VISION 
AND  COURAGE  AS  HE  WORKED 
TO  AID  MANKIND 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
untimely  death  of  a  close  friend  and 
fellow  West  Virginian,  Walter  Reuther, 
has  shocked  and  saddened  the  Nation. 

We  offer  our  personal  condolences  to 
daughters  Linda  and  Lisa  on  the  loss 
of  their  parents,  to  brothers  Victor  and 


Ted  and  sister  Christine,  and  to  the  gal- 
lant mother  who  bore  him.  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine Reuther. 

The  world  has  yet  to  assess  the  debt 
it  owes  this  valiant  leader.  No  one  will 
ever  know  how  many  lives  he  has 
lengthened  and  brightened.  But  we 
know  he  will  be  missed.  And  that  those 
who  follow  in  his  footsteps  will  have  a 
shining  model  of  courage  and  devotion 
to  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

His  role  in  the  labor  movement  is 
well  recorded;  his  unceasing  work  on 
behalf  of  humanity  remains  immeas- 
urable because  it  was  too  abruptly 
unfinished. 

Walter  Reuther  was  born  in  the  world 
of  the  Wheeling  steel  mills.  A  high  school 
dropout,  he  rose  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  ranks  of  labor  to  become  one 
of  history's  greatest  figures  in  the  move- 
ment of  man  toward  a  better  life.  His 
service  to  humanity  is  his  monument. 

Walter  Reuther  was  one  of  the  few 
labor  leaders  who  had  experienced,  from 
the  bottom  rimg  of  the  ladder,  the  rela- 
tive opportunities  and  oppressions  of  the 
capitalistic  and  communistic  systems.  He 
chose  the  system  which,  with  his  help, 
has  provided  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  in  the  history  of  man. 

Greatness  is  defined  in  terms  of  abil- 
ity, innovative  ideas,  ethical  standards 
and  contributions  to  one's  fellow  man. 
By  any  measure,  Walter  Reuther  can 
be  accorded  the  mantle  of  greatness.  In 
an  era  when  machines  seem  to  threat- 
en the  dignity  of  work,  Walter  Reuther 
will  be  remembered  by  his  coworkers  for 
his  pioneering  work  in  such  progressive 
Innovations  as  cost-of-living  and  pro- 
ductivity adjustments,  company-financed 
pension  programs,  supplemental  un- 
employment benefits,  health  insurance 
plans  and  profit-sharing  programs. 

Today  these  advances  have  been 
widely  accepted  throughout  Industry, 
and  Walter  Reuther  could  well  have 
rested  on  his  laurels  as  the  chief  of  the 
powerful  United  Auto  Workers.  But  as 
labor's  most  visionary,  articulate  spokes- 
man, he  went  beyond  the  plant  gates  to 
give  his  energies  to  all  people.  When  he 
died,  he  was  on  a  mission  to  Inspect  his 
union's  new  family  education  center  on 
Black  Lake.  This  is  but  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  progressive  energies. 

It  was  Walter  Reuther  who  insisted  on 
democracy  in  the  ranks,  often  at  the  risk 
of  earning  the  animosity  of  his  peers.  It 
was  Walter  Reuther  who  fought  so  suc- 
cessfully to  commit  the  AFL-CIO  to  the 
battle  against  discrimination,  and  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  His  leadership 
served  as  an  inspirational  guideline  at 
a  time  when  growing  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  brotherhood  could  have  torn 
our  Nation  asunder. 

Walter  Reuther's  hopes  for  mankind — 
and  his  dogged  determination  to  bring 
all  men  under  the  banner  of  truth  and 
justice — went  beyond  the  bargaining 
table  and  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
nations.  He  opposed  military  Involve- 
ment abroad  at  a  time  when  it  was 
deemed  dangerous  to  do  so.  He  dreamed 
of  a  day  when  workers  around  the  world 
would  share  in  the  abundance  of  their 
labors. 
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Walter  Reuther  needs  no  monument 
to  his  existence.  His  achievements  on 
earth  have  been  monumental,  but  the 
fruition  of  his  dreams  is  only  beginning 
to  grow  around  the  world. 


prisoners  or  their  families  to  think  that 
we  have  forgotten  them  and  their  plight. 
We  must  keep  them  ever  foremost  in  our 
thoughts  and  in  our  hearts. 


13 
X 


THE  PRISONERS  OF  WAR^-OUR 
NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN  MEN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  nationally  we  are  expressing  great 
concern  about  America's  position  in 
Southeast  Asia,  I  call  to  your  attention 
a  group  which,  as  far  as  many  are  con- 
cerned, might  be  called  our  forgotten 
men. 

I  refer  to  that  group  of  approximately 
1,400  Americans  who  are  being  held  un- 
der the  most  dreadful  circumstances  by 
the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam,  the 
prisoners  of  war.  For  the  most  part  these 
are  nameless  men  because  the  enemy,  in 
clear  violation  of  the  Geneva  agreements, 
has  refused  to  furnish  us  with  the  names 
of  those  men  who  are  being  held  prisoner. 

The  enemy  has  not  furnished  this 
Government  with  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  Geneva  agreements  on  pris- 
oners of  war.  They  have  refused  re- 
peatedly to  permit  communication  be- 
tween the  men  and  their  families,  which, 
again,  is  clearly  in  violation  of  all  hu- 
mane considerations. 

The  wives  of  these  men  have  tried, 
through  the  Government  and  on  their 
own,  to  find  out  what  has  happened  to 
their  husbands.  They  have  been  re- 
buffed at  every  turn  by  the  callous  lead- 
ership of  the  Communist  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Offers  by  this  Government  to  exchange 
prisoners  with  North  Vietnam  have  met 
with  failure  because  of  the  peculiar  Com- 
munist position  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
not  Involved  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They 
refuse  to  admit  that  their  men  have  in- 
vaded South  Vietnam,  and  therefore  will 
not  consider  a  prisoner  exchange. 

The  Communist  leadership  has  at- 
tempted to  use  these  men  as  propaganda 
weapons  against  America.  They  have 
played  upon  the  natural  concern  and 
fears  of  the  men's  wives,  urging  these 
brave  and  loyal  women  to  speak  out 
against  their  government  in  return  for 
information  about  their  husbands. 

The  indictment  against  North  Vietnam 
for  mistreatment  of  prisoners  of  war  is 
almost  endless. 

Recounting  this  indictment  is  not 
enough.  We  must  act  to  get  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
dealing  with  the  prisoners  they  hold. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
pressing  for  action  wherever  such  action 
is  possible.  Our  diplomats  are  in  con- 
stant contact  with  diplomats  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  I  urge  them  at  every  op- 
portunity to  bring  up  the  subject  of 
American  war  prisoners  and  their  treat- 
ment. 

Individual  Americans  who  have  con- 
tact with  foreigners  should  also  speak 
out  repeatedly  to  help  bolster  the  weight 
of  world  opinion  which  is  so  much 
against  the  Communist  treatment  of 
these  prisoners. 

Above  all.  Mr.  President,  as  Americans 
and  as  America,  we  cannot  allow  these 


BIRTHDAY    ANNIVERSARY    QREET- 
INGS  TO  SENATOR  COTTON 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
on  his  birthday.  Congratulations  are  also 
due  to  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  for 
sending  Norris  Cotton  to  Congress — first 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1946, 
and  then  to  the  Senate  in  1954. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  Congress  he 
served  in  his  State's  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  prior  to  that  he  was  on  the 
senate  staff.  It  was  in  Washington  that 
he  met  the  girl  who  became  his  wife, 
thereby  depriving  Tennessee  of  one  good 
democratic  vote. 

I  am  glad  I  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  in  the  Senate,  particularly 
on  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  where 
he  is  our  ranking  Republican  and.  I 
might  add,  a  very  hard-working  and  able 
Member. 

Again,  I  congratulate  him  and  the 
citizens  of  his  State. 


VIRGINIA  KNAUERS  FIRST 
YEAR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  in  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday  a  story  summarizing  the  first 
year  in  office  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer, 
the  President's  Consumer  Adviser,  and 
successor  to  Esther  Peterson  and  Betty 
Furness. 

As  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
I  welcome  the  strong  support  of  Mrs. 
Knauer  for  consumer  legLslaticm.  She  hsis 
indeed  presented  to  Congress  some 
worthwhile  consumer  proposals. 

Reference  is  made  to  Mrs.  Knauer 's 
support  of  the  President's  "consiuner 
package,"  and  indeed  there  are  good 
things  in  it,  but  those  good  things  invar- 
iably have  a  congressional  antecedent. 
We  have  been  trying  to  strengthen  the 
FTC  over  the  years  by  granting  it  power 
to  obtain  preliminary  injunctions,  so  it 
is  not  exactly  novel  when  the  President 
proposes  it.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the 
administration  to  drag  its  feet  in  re- 
sponding to  congressional  consumer  ini- 
tiatives. We  find,  almost  as  a  rule,  that 
they  will  ultimately  endorse  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill  and  ask  for  time  to  de- 
velop their  own  version,  which  usually 
ends  up  a  pale,  weak  copy  of  the  original 
congressional  proposal. 

Still,  I  am  confident  that,  with  the  sup- 
port of  those  administration  officials  who 
do  have  a  genuine  commitment  to  the 
consumer's  needs,  and  with  the  growing 
strength  of  consumer  advocacy  In  Con- 
gress, we  will  deliver  to  the  President 
An  impressive  package  of  consumer  bills. 
Perhaps  even  more  than  the  President 
bargained  for. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Virginia  Kmaiteb:  The  First  Year 
(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

What  apple  pie  was  to  Esther  Peterson  and 
the  refrigerator  door  was  to  Betty  Pumess, 
the  hot  dog  is  to  Vlrg^ia  Knauer. 

It  represents  her  first  tangible  success  in 
the  year  Just  ended  as  the  President's  con- 
sumer advisor  and  symbolizes  the  Nixon 
brand  of  consumerism. 

Mrs.  Knauer  insisted  that  the  fat  content 
of  hot  dogs  be  held  down  to  30  per  cent  and 
the  President  backed  her  "100  per  cent."  This 
was  the  break  she  vtras  waiting  for  to  prove 
to  consumers  that  he  cares  about  their  prob- 
lems, simple  and  complex,  and  that  she  has 
his  support. 

Since  then,  the  wealthy  Philadelphlan  who 
can  afford  filet  mlgnon,  has  munched  many 
hot  dogs  in  public. 

Like  her  predecessors,  Mrs.  Knauer  Is  po- 
litically sharp,  intelligent,  sophisticated  and 
has  attempted  to  go  far  beyond  Just  pre- 
serving the  housewifely  Image.  The  bulk  of 
the  President's  consumer  message  to  Con- 
gress was  based  on  her  recommendations. 

She  persuaded  General  Motors  to  recall 
faulty  school  buses  and  trucks  and  is  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  the  Glass  Container 
Manufacturers  Institute  from  promoting 
non-returnable  bottles  that  would  add  to 
the  nation's  garbage  crisis. 

Esther  Peterson,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  who  held  the  Job  in  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations,  was  a  moth- 
erly figure  who  evoked  the  aroma  of  spicy 
apple  pie  coming  out  of  a  warm  oven.  She 
lost  favor  with  LBJ  when  one  of  the  Denver 
supermarket  boycotters  embraced  her  In 
public  and  she  was  blamed  for  instigating 
the  housewives'  rebellion  against  games  and 
gimmicks  while  food  prices  were  high. 

Her  most  significant  achievement  was  get- 
ting the  consumer  to  find  his  voice. 

The  voice  was  growing  loud  by  the  time 
television  actress  Betty  Furness  replaced  her. 
Instead  of  giving  businessmen  an  "in"  at 
the  White  House,  the  woman  whose  name 
and  face  were  associated  with  Westinghouse 
television  commercials  carried  consumer  pro- 
grams forward. 

Mrs.  Knauer.  who  formerly  headed  the 
Pennsylvania  Consumer  Protection  Bureau, 
has  gone  farther  still. 

Her  critics,  who  admit  without  grudging 
that  the  administration  has  gone  farther  In 
consumer  protection  than  they  had  expected, 
still  say  it  is  not  far  enough.  They  suspect 
that  administration  programs  are  a  matter 
of  semantic  twists  being  given  to  familiar 
phrases  to  preserve  a  pro-consumer  but  not 
anti-business  f>06ture. 

"Continuous  inspection,"  for  example,  be- 
came "continuous  surveillance"  when  Mrs. 
Knauer  presented  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  the  Fish  Inspection  Act.  This  con- 
jured up  a  picture  of  the  inspector  watching 
from  afar  in  Washington  Instead  of  standing 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  seafood  processors. 

In  the  tough  Job  of  maintaining  a  balance 
between  consumer  activism  and  Republican 
conservatism.  Mrs.  Knauer  counts  as  her  best 
achievement  of  a  difficult  year:  "Convincing 
the  public  that  President  Nixon  is  deeply 
concerned  with  consumer  issues  and  has  in- 
volved and  presented  to  Congress  a  far  reach- 
ing program." 

She  admits  that  "consumerism"  used  to  be 
a  dirty  word  in  the  Republican  lexicon.  "The 
Nixon  administration  has  caught  up  and  now 
has  seized  the  initiative,"  she  says,  under- 
scoring "seized  the  initiative." 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  Presidential  as- 
sistant John  Erllchmann.  with  whom  she 
consults  almost  daUy,  prevents  Mrs.  Knauer 
from  taking  stronger  proconsumer  stands  on 
such  controversial  Issues  as  class  action  suits, 
high  beef  prices  and  the  fish  inspection. 
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But  for  several  months  no# 
changes  have  been  made  by 
In  any  of  the  speeches  she 
liver  In  public. 

Prom   the  activists 
sumer  picture  Is  far  from 
Knauer's   efTorts.    Sen.   Philip 
Mich.)    estimates  that  AmerlcAn 
lose  $200  billion  a  year  through 
price   fixing,   oil   Import   quotijs 
auto  repairs,  auto  Insurance 
ance,  worthless  drugs  and 
pare   the  prices  of  similar 
household  products. 

It  Is  largely  to  Mrs.  Knauei 
"consumerism"  Is  now  heard 
rooms  of  big  corporations  and 
elation  metlngs.  She  told  them 
with  It.  boys,  or  Congress  will 
be  your  last  chance." 

Esther  Peterson  said  she  co\4ld 
her  ears  recently  when  she 
atlves  of  the  National 
facturers  saying  some  of  the 
tried  to  get  her  fired  for 
•608. 

Mrs.  Knauer  argued  for  and 
House   go-ahead   to  relay  con 
plaints  directly  to  the  heads  of 
tlons.  This  has  not  only  solved 
but  has  made  executives  awa: 
going  on  at  the  lower  echelon. 
Internal  clean-up  of  Industry 
Several    major    appliance    c 
furnish   toll-free   telephone   ' 
customer  who  Is  unable  to 
from  his  dealer  may  telephon< 
to  the  manufacturers'   home 
charge.  Whirlpool  customers 
home   phones  anywhere   exco 
Alaska  and  complain,  free  to 
executive.   The  calls  go  over 
phone  line. 

Kirs.  Knauer  has  been  wor 
the  states'  attorneys  general 
of   Federal-State   Relations   Is 
their   \ise   the   consumer 
all  50  states. 

She  has  borrowed  an  Idea 
at^vocate  Ralph  Nader  and  us^s 
SA  summer  Interns.  Last 
called    "Knauer's  Wowers."  Sh^ 
something  better  this  time. 
'We  get  along  fine." 

In  liaison   with   her  office 
Ington  University  law  studedts 
their  doctorates  are  developing 
education  program  In  consum  !r 
be  taught  by  "paraprofessors 
dents  of  low  Income  areas. 

Several  universities,  among 
are  considering  funding  pe 
ships  in  her  office  to  work 
dent's  Committee  on  Consumer 

"No  matter  what  budget, 
have  to  reach  out  to  dedicated 
want  to  share  their  expertise 
said.  The  budget  was  one  ol 
Congress  has  almost  doubled  ' 
1.  to  WIO.OOO,  pemaitting 
expansion. 

Among  programs  waiting 
plan    to    give    all    States 
gtildellnes  for  developing 
tlon   curricula   for   all   gradei 
garten   through    high   school 
plans  to  have  the  guldelinea 
for  the  use  of  educators  durii^g 
fesalonal  workshops 

A  consumer  register,  now  In 
form  will  be  published  to 
eral  public  of  all  of  the  g 
sumer  activities.  These  tend 
the  Federal  Register  and 
chance   to   attend   Important 
Interim  consumer  register 
tomeys  general,  consumer  or 
the  group  of  voluntary  org 
as  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
the  President's  Committee 
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terests.  This  Ad  Hoc  Committee  which  meets 
reg\Uarly  with  Mrs.  Knauer  Is  being  ex- 
panded to  broader  representation.  The  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  been 
Invited  to  Join. 

A  study  of  duplication  and  overlapping  In 
some  400  consumer  functions  ol  goverrunent 
is  now  In  Its  second  phase. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Mrs. 
Knauer's  staff  are  deciding  whether  to  do  a 
pilot  project  of  50  or  tackle  the  whole  400. 
"It  would  take  10  years  to  do  a  management 
type  survey."  Mrs.  Knauer  explained. 

"If  we  move  Into  a  coordinating  role,  which 
I  think  will  be  our  main  function,  we  will 
need  this  Information." 

One  of  the  administration's  four  basic 
consumer  bills  proposed  In  the  President's 
consumer  message  will  give  the  office  that 
coordinating  role  if  it  is  enacted  by  Congress. 
The  legislation  makes  her  office  a  statutory 
office  within  the  White  House. 

Consumer  organizations  would  prefer  to 
have  a  cabinet-level  department  of  consumer 
affairs  and  Mrs.  Knauer  thinks  there  will 
eventually  be  one.  For  now.  she  says,  an  inde- 
pendent office  "would  be  a  disaster  ...  I 
find  that  when  you  speak  for  the  President 
you  get  things  done." 

The  same  administration  bill  establishes 
a  Consumer  Protection  Division  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  its  own  assistant 
attorney  general.  Another  gives  a  new  Con- 
sumer Protection  Division  to  a  strengthened 
Federal  Trade  Conmilsslon.  Both  Increase  en- 
forcement power  In  behalf  of  the  consumer. 
A  third  measure  requires  clearer  statements 
In  warranties  and  guarantees  and  a  fourth 
sets  standards  to  improve  product  testing. 
Mrs.  Knauer  thinks  this  legislative  package 
will  begin  to  move  in  Congress  "next  session." 
In  her  plan  to  relay  the  benefits  of  govern- 
ment experience  In  the  buying  and  testing 
of  products  to  the  taxpayers.  Mrs.  Knauer 
promises  "something  by  the  end  of  the 
month."  Eventually  It  Is  hoped  that  the  con- 
sumer will  be  able  to  use  the  same  sets  of 
standards  in  making  buying  choices. 

"We  meet  with  the  top  echelon  of  everv- 
body  who  buys  products.  We  hope  to  have 
a  report  to  the  President  In  June,"  Mrs. 
Knauer  said. 

Mrs.  Knauer.  like  her  precursors  In  the 
past.  Is  setting  records  In  mall  received  and 
mileage  traveled  to  talk  to  the  public. 

Her  Incoming  letters  average  about  3.500 
a  month  now.  "more  than  twice  Betty's." 
Mileage  logged  stands  somewhere  around 
60.000.  Speeches,  formal  and  Informal,  and 
testimony  before  congressional  subcommit- 
tees have  numbered  countless  words. 

Most  of  the  trips  are  one-day.  back-the- 
same-night,  because  of  her  morning  meetings 
at  the  White  House. 

Mrs.  Knauer  has  her  own  private  consumer 
problems.  An  antique  collector  whose  decora- 
tive taste  ts  refined,  she  has  waged  a  long 
telephone  struggle  with  a  Washington  de- 
partment store  over  "my  three-legged  sofa." 
The  slate  blue  Italian  Import  arrived  with  a 
broken  leg  that  had  been  "pasted  back  on" 
and  soon  fell  off. 

She  hopes  that  when  the  replacement  Is 
delivered  It  will  not  be  a  bright  red  that 
will  clash  with  the  peach  silk  draperies  she 
made  to  go  with  the  oriental  rug  In  her 
Columbia  Plaza  commuter's  apartment. 

The  only  personal  letter  of  complaint  she 
has  written  so  far  was  to  a  car  rental  com- 
pany. The  company  keeps  billing  her  and 
bothering  her  husband,  Wllhelm,  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer,  about  t200  for  a  c&r  It  was 
supposed  to  have  picked  up  months  ago. 
Her  monthly  bills  give  her  the  same  trouble 
I  as  the  average  citizen  trying  to  decipher 
I  closing  dates  and  deciding  whether  revolving 
credit  charges  could  have  been  avoided. 

As  a  citizen.  Mrs.  Knauer  Is  keenly  inter- 
ested In  a  clean  environment.  In  her  office 


are  samples  of  construction  materials  made 
from  reclaimed  solid  wastes  such  as  beverage 
bottles. 

But  since  her  office  has  no  regulatory  clout 
she  confines  herself  to  relating  consumerism 
to  ecology  and  survival  and  tells  In  speeches 
how  they  are  compressing  garbage  into  build- 
ing materials  In  Japan. 

Mrs.  Knauer  plans  to  be  In  Paris  May  12 
through  14  for  the  OECD  meeting  to  tell 
consumer  leaders  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  about  U.S.  experience  In  consumer 
protection. 

"They  look  to  us  for  leadership."  she  ex- 
plained. "We  are  ahead  of  all  other  countries 
In  ihe  area  of  product  safety." 


LIQUID     PROPANE     GAS     REDUCES 
AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
weeks  and  months  there  has  been  much 
dis'^ussion  in  legislative  halls  throughout 
the  land  and  in  the  news  media  about  the 
serious  pollution  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

Effective  and  permanent  correction  of 
this  intolerable  sit'jation  will  requiie 
long-range  planning,  sound  implementa- 
tion, and  expenditure  of  sufBcient  funds 
to  get  the  cleanup  job  done. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  an  important  American  in- 
dustry is  doing  its  part  to  minimize  air 
pollution.  I  am  referring  to  the  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  industry  which  produces 
LP-gas  engine  fuel.  LP-gas  is  known  as 
propane,  butane,  or  bottled  gas.  Some 
Senators  may  have  used  LP-gas  In  their 
homes  for  cooking,  heating,  and  water- 
heating.  But  whatever  it  is  called,  it  helps 
to  reduce  air  pollution  when  used  In 
motor  vehicles  because  exhaust  emis- 
sions are  much  lower  in  the  substances 
which  cause  air  pollution  and  smog. 

In  addition,  an  LP-gas  engine  fuel 
system  is  completely  sealed.  This  factor 
eliminates  pilferage,  spillage,  and  evapo- 
ration loss.  While  we  think  of  engine  ex- 
haust as  the  big  pollution  offender,  it  Is 
estimated  that  about  15  percent  of  the 
air  pollution  charged  against  motor  ve- 
hicles is  caused  by  evaporation  from 
the  fuel  tank  and  the  carburetor. 

LP-gas  has  been  used  as  fuel  for  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  almost  as 
many  years  as  gasoline  and  It  is  readily 
available  throughout  the  Nation.  During 
the  past  42  years,  over  17  billion  gallons 
of  LP-gas  have  been  used  In  engines,  and 
within  the  past  10  years,  LP-gas  car- 
buretor sales  were  about  10  million  units. 
Greater  use  of  LP-gas  as  an  engine 
fuel,  particularly  in  fleets  of  trucks, 
buses.  Industrial  lift  trucks,  taxlcabs,  and 
other  vehicles,  can  minimize  air  pollution 
In  urban  areas  where  pollution  levels  are 
at  high  levels. 

The  California  Air  Resources  Board 
conducted  tests  on  three  LP-gas  powered 
vehicles  and  reported  that  exhaust- 
emission  values  were  substantially  lower 
than  California  emission  standards  set 
for  1974. 

These  tests  revealed  that  hydrocarbon 
emissions  with  LP-gas  engine  fuel  were 
as  much  as  83  percent  lower  than  the 
1974  limit  of  1.5  grams  per  mile.  Carbon 
monoxide  emissions  were  as  much  as  88 
percent  lower  than  the  1974  standard  of 
23  grams  per  mile,  and  emissions  of  nitro- 
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gen  oxides  were  as  much  as  65  percent 
lower  than  the  1.3  grams  per  mile  which 
will  be  allowed  4  years  from  now.  These 
tests  and  others  which  have  been  con- 
ducted in  California  and  elsewhere  are 
convincing  proof  that  LP-gas  engine  fuel 
can  reduce  air  pollution  when  used  in 
fleets  of  urban  vehicles. 

Engines  using  LP-gas  fuel  are  quite 
similar  to  gasoline  engines.  While  some 
LP-gas  engines  are  factory  designed  and 
engineered  for  this  fuel,  other  gasoline 
engines  are  easily  converted  to  LP-gas 
operation.  An  LP-gas  engine  fuel  system 
is  relatively  simple  and  consists  of  only 
four  components:  a  pressurized  fuel 
storage  tank,  an  electrically  operated 
fuel  valve  with  filter,  a  converter  to  re- 
duce pressure  and  vaporize  the  fuel,  and 
a  carburetor. 

LP-gas  engine  fuel  is  all  fuel  and  has 
an  octane  rating  of  110  plus.  Actually, 
LP-gas  fueled  engines  develop  the  great- 
est possible  horsepower  per  cubic  inch 
displacement. 

LP-gas  is  a  superior  engine  fuel  from 
an  operational  and  economical  stand- 
point because  it  burns  clean.  It  enters 
cylinder  chambers  of  an  engine  as  a  dry 
gas.  As  such,  it  mixes  readily  with  intake 
air.  Oil  dilution  or  washing  of  cylinder 
walls  of  vital  lubricating  oil  is  impossi- 
ble. Accumulation  of  carbon  and  sludge 
Is  nonexistent  with  LP-gas,  and  the  en- 
gine stays  clean.  The  results  are  lower 
maintenance  costs,  reduced  down  time, 
greatly  extended  engine  life,  and,  of 
course,  lower  exhaust  emissions. 

This  fuel  has  established  an  excellent 
safety  record,  and  national  standards  ap- 
ply to  LP-gas  containers  and  other  perti- 
nent equipment  for  use  of  LP-gas  as  an 
engine  fuel.  These  standards  are  con- 
stantly being  updated  in  light  of  tech- 
nological developments  and  the  com- 
bined thinking  of  regulatory,  insurance. 
and  industry  personnel.  These  national 
standards  have  been  adopted  by  substan- 
tially all  States  as  their  regulations. 
These  standards  are  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  and 
the  American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute. 

Record  of  large  fleets  of  vehicles  op- 
erating on  LP-gas  is  highly  impressive. 
In  Chicago,  the  transit  authority  oper- 
ates some  1.500  buses  on  LP-gas.  This  is 
the  world's  largest  fleet  of  Its  type,  and  it 
has  an  outstanding  safety  record  after 
716.000,000  miles  of  travel  and  316,000,- 
000  gallons  of  LP-gas  consumed.  There 
has  never  been  damage  of  any  signifi- 
cance to  an  LP-gas  bus  fuel  system  in 
any  vehicle  accident  on  the  streets  of 
Chicago. 

The  Chicago  fleet  of  buses  is  only  one 
of  many  large  vehicle  fleets  operating  on 
LP-gas  engine  fuel.  The  city  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  has  350  LP-gas  vehicles,  including 
refuse  trucks,  tractors,  lift  trucks,  pick- 
up trucks,  and  others.  In  the  same  State, 
the  city  of  Tampa  operates  over  260 
LP-gas  fueled  sanitation  trucks,  street 
sweepers,  and  other  vehicles.  Tampa 
saves  its  taxpayers  an  estimated  $285,000 
a  year  by  using  LP-gas  engine  fuel  in  its 
municipal  fleet. 

One  of  the  largest  commercial  LP-gsts 
fleets  is  owned  by  General  Telephone  Co. 
of  Florida.  This  company  began  in  1962 


to  convert  its  entire  fleet  of  over  1,000 
vehicles  to  rim  on  LP-gas.  Recently  Gen- 
eral Telephone  released  a  report  which 
indicated  savings  of  $400,000  over  a 
3-year  period  through  operation  of  its 
LP-gas  fleet.  The  company  attributes 
these  savings  to  lower  maintenance  and 
repair  costs,  less  engine  wear,  and  longer 
engine  life  because  LP-gas  Is  a  clean- 
burning  fuel. 

The  LP-gas  Industry  has  the  ability  to 
make  an  even  more  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  cleaner  air.  The  industry  has 
the  engine  fuel  to  do  the  Job,  and  the  dis- 
tribution and  marketing  facilities  to 
serve  the  public  with  low-emission  fuel. 
Last  year  the  LP-gas  Industry  served 
some  12  million  residential,  farm,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  customers  with  a 
record  17.8  billion  gallons  of  LP-gas.  In 
this  vital  quest  for  cleaner  air  for  all 
people,  the  LP-gas  Industry  is  making  a 
distinct  service  to  the  Nation. 

I  am  informed  that  the  LP-gas  indus- 
try will,  on  May  11  and  12,  present  a 
demonstration  of  the  several  types  of 
vehicles  now  using  LP-gas  as  an  engine 
fuel,  as  well  as  a  test  of  emissions  to  show 
the  results  that  can  be  obtained.  This 
demonstration  will  take  place  in  the  open 
area  at  Independence  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street  SE. 


THE  UNTIMELY  DEATH  OF 
WALTER  REUTHER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  owe  their  jobs,  their 
economic  security,  their  liberty,  and  their 
human  dignity  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Walter  Reuther. 

Under  Walter  Reuther's  leadership, 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  time  and  again 
took  up  the  battle  for  the  poor,  the  ne- 
glected, the  jobless,  the  black — in  short, 
for  the  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  and  ill-housed 
of  the  Nation. 

Walter  Reuther  was  not  only  a  union 
leader  interested  in  wages  and  hours  and 
working  conditions.  He  improved  them  eis 
few  labor  leaders  have  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  his  uiiion.  But  Walter  Reuther  was 
in  the  front  line  of  those  who  fought  to 
gain  civil  rights  for  America's  minorities. 
He  backed  the  fights  to  stop  repressive 
legislation  whose  aim  was  the  denial  of 
liberty  to  millions  of  Americans.  He 
fought  for  minimum  wages — Imperative 
for  the  weak  and  unorgEuiized,  but  of 
only  marginsU  help  to  his  union. 

Under  his  leadership  the  UAW  fought 
the  fight  for  all  Americans  and  for  all 
those  causes  to  improve  America  and  to 
extend  its  blessings  to  millions  who  had 
not  enjoyed  them. 

Prom  the  time  Walter  Reuther  first 
organized  the  huge  auto  Industry  until 
the  second  he  died  in  the  flaming  crash 
of  a  jet  plane  on  the  way  to  an  educa- 
tional center  for  the  members  of  his  im- 
ion,  his  life  was  spent  in  advancing  hu- 
man dignity,  improving  the  opportuni- 
ties of  millions  of  Americans,  and  in  en- 
hancing the  moral  and  ethical  life  of 
the  Nation. 

Here  was  an  organizing  genius.  His 
talents  could  have  commanded  rewards 
greater  than  those  of  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry with  whom  he  bargained  for  his 
members'  rights.  Yet  he  lived  simply. 


taking  only  a  modest  salary  on  the 
ground  that  those  who  speak  for  the 
mass  of  ordinary  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  too  far  removed 
from  their  economic  hardships  and  con- 
cerns. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  man  of  simple 
tastes,  deep  devotion  to  economic  justice 
and  political  liberty  of  Americans,  and 
an  eloquent  and  passionate  leader  in  her 
flnest  causes. 

Because  of  him,  the  United  States  is 
a  better  country  than  it  would  otherwise 
be. 

The  spirit  of  compassion  burned 
flercely  in  the  heart  of  Walter  Reuther. 
He  not  only  felt  strongly  about  poverty 
and  injustice.  He  did  something  about 
them. 

He  was  a  great  American.  He  mtule 
this  a  better  and  nobler  country. 


THE  ROLE  OP  CONGRESS  IN  THE 
FUTURE  OF  U.S.  POLICIES  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  5,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  and  I  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  bill  regarding  the  role  of 
Congress  in  the  future  of  our  policies  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  for  raising 
and  supporting  our  military  forces  in  ad- 
dition to  the  declaration  of  war  provi- 
sion and  the  power  of  the  purse — article 
I,  section  8.  Through  those  means  the 
Constitution  gives  to  Congress  a  central 
responsibility  in  our  military  and  foreign 
affairs.  The  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide that  Congress  shall  remain  passive 
while  the  executive  branch  pursues  its 
foreign  policy. 

I  hope  that  the  question  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  will  receive  the  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  every  Senator. 

Mr.  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York 
limes,  in  an  article  entitled  "What  Can 
Congress  Do?"  published  in  the  Times  of 
May  5,  holds  that  Congress  must  act  now 
imder  its  constitutional  powers  or  else 
abdicate  Its  role  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. His  article  states  cogently  the  issue 
we  confront. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ik  thk  NA'now:    What  Can   Congrkss  Do? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

WASKDfCTON,  May  4. — Many  members  of 
Congress,  In  both  parties,  now  are  reacting 
to  President  Nixon's  re-escalatlon  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  with  as  much  anger  as  the 
"doves"  used  to  direct  at  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
One  useful  but  limited  restilt  Is  already 
apparent. 

For  decadee  now,  the  major  direction  of 
political  thought  In  America  has  been  to 
buUd  up  the  powers  of  the  Preeldency,  dl- 
r«ct  and  Implied,  as  against  the  powers  of 
the  legislative  branch.  While  this  had  much 
to  recommend  It  In  some  areas  of  policy, 
the  result  was  to  accelerate  the  diminution 
of  Congressional  prestige  and  prerogative  and 
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to  blind  the  nation  to  the  p  >bslble  menace 
of  the  power  center  It  was  c  reatlng  In  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Johnson  first,  and  now  Mr 
NUon  have  done  much  to  s  Tike  away  the 
bSTden*;  a  whole  generation  of  potenOaa 
leadership  is  coming  out  of  the  universities 
convinced  that  the  Presldenc  r  is  a  v  rtu.My 
unchallenged  despotism,  and  determined  in 
some  vague  way  to  "change  the  system. 

But  for  the  moment,  wha,  can  re.tWy  bo 
done  by  Congress  or  anyone  eUe  .iboui  .>.. 
NUon-s  decision  to  Invade  Canbodli  ^a^ 
oSn  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam?  The 
iiTter  of  thoee  operations,  ir  cldentally,  was 
to  have  been  carried  out  in  »ecrecy- <1«P"* 
this  Administrations  talk  cf  bridging  the 
"credlblUty  gap"  dug  by  Mr  Johnson^  And 
there  was  for  neither  assau  t  the  slightest 
sancUon  in  the  Presidential  voting  of  1968^ 
or  in  anything  authorized  by  Congrees  since 
then,  or  In  any  known  me.  *ure  of  public 

°^^ere  are  several  things  Co  igress  could  do 
It  could  for  instance.  rep<  al  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution,  which  gl'  es  the  war  a 
patina  of  legitimacy.  But  Mr.  Nixon  would 
be  Ukely— based  on  his  perf  o  -mance  so  f  ar— 
to  take  the  view  Mr.  Johnson  took,  that  even 
"If  the  resolution  Is  repealed  I  think  I  could 
■tUl  carry  out  our  commitm  mts"  In  South- 
east Asia,  and  to  go  right  jn  fighting  his 
w«r  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

RISOLtrnON    BAKRINC    ACTION 

Congress  could  also  pass  a  resolution  pro- 
hlblUng  American  mUltarj-  icUon  In  Cam- 
bodla^Just  as.  last  winter,  1 :  passed  a  reso- 
luuon  barring  the  use  of  ground  troops  In 
Laoe  or  Thailand.  Again.  Mr.  Nixon  might 
weU  find  means  to  Ignore  s\;ch  a  resolution. 
The  Preeldent  would  be  more  seriously 
hampered  U  Congress  refused  any  further 
funcU  for  the  war  in  Cambocia.  or  In  South- 
east Asia  altogether.  Bven  in  that  case,  there 
might  be  enough  'In  the  pipeline"  or  on 
hand  or  available  in  conUns  ency  funds  and 
suppUes  for  him  to  keep  tte  war  gol^g. 

But  Mr.  NUons  real  defense  against  any 
of  these  steps,  even  agalnsi  the  power  of 
the  purse-string."  is  poUtlci  1  Congress,  ob- 
viously, is  going  to  be  reluctant  to  appear 
to  be  ham-stringing  the  President  In  the 
necessary  conduct  of  foreigi  policy.  It  will 
not  eagerly  put  Itself  In  jweltlon  for  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew  to  d  sclare  that  It  is 
aiding  and  abetUng  a  Comriunlst  enemy  A 
President,  of  course,  is  prssumed.  usually 
falsely,  to  "have  all  the  facts";  some  mem- 
bers therefore  wUl  not  wish  to  pit  their 
judgment  against  Mr.  Nlxoi's.  although  on 
hlTrecord  so  far.  It  la  hard  to  see  why.  Moet 
seriously,  no  member  will  wish  to  refuse  sup- 
pUM  or  support  for  troops  li  the  field  whose 
lives  may  be  endangered  afcd  who  did  not 
chooee  to  be  where  they  are. 

In  abort  In  the  absence  bf  overwhelming 
pubUc  demand,  the  Ukellhood  that  Congress 
wUl  do  any  of  these  things  is  not  great:  nor 
can  any  of  them  be  clearlty  viewed  as  the 
right  course  of  action.  Yeti  the  meaning  of 
Congressional  Impotence  w(*ild  be  clear,  and 
most  particularly  to  that;  large  group  of 
Americans  who  have  spent  their  youth  In 
profound  oppoeltlon  to  an  j  undeclared  war. 
of  no  clear  purpoM.  with  n^  discernible  end. 
It  will  mean  that  one  mac  alone  holds  In 
the  world's  oldest  democracy  the  abrolute 
power  of  war  and  peace.  Uf#  and  death. 

II  that  U  indeed  the  pragmaUc  fact.  It  Is 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  to  demo- 
cratic theory  and  to  Ameflcan  Ideals:  and 
if  that  Is  lnde«l  what  the  system"  has 
come  to.  It  ought  to  be  changed. 

uaoLimoK  DKCLA^mo  wak 
That  li  why  Ooogreat,  i^lt^  !*•  constitu- 
tional power  to  declare  war,  must  make  some 
effort  to  check  and  to  balance  unlimited 
PrealdenUal  power.  And  the  strongest  weapon 
may  weU  be  Oongrew's  pwn  wax-making 
power— a  mtAvMoa  declaring  war  on  North 
Vietnam,  and  driving  the  Ipsue  to  that  ultl- 
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mate  quesUon  of  public  and  political  legiti- 
macy. 

It  Is  much  to  be  doubted  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  wish  to  win— and  certainly  he 
would  not  want  to  loee — such  a  vote,  and 
the  man  threat  that  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship Is  prepared  to  push  for  It  might  well 
re-establish  some  Congressional  Influence  In 
policy  making. 


WORLD  LEPROSY  WEEK,  FEBRUARY 
15-21.  1970 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Leonard  Wood  Memorial  for 
the  eradication  of  leprosy,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  humanitarian  work  of 
those  who  have  dedicated  their  time  and 
energies  toward  victory  over  that 
dreaded  disease.  This  year  in  the  United 
States,  the  observance  of  World  Leprosy 
Day  was  extended  for  1  week.  February 
15  to  21.  The  observance  called  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  world's  more  than 
10  million  people  with  leprosy. 

As  Senators  are  well  aware,  Hawaii 
has  had  a  special  interest  in  the  struggle 
against  leprosy.  The  State  of  Hawaii  has 
recognized  the  great  work  of  Father 
Damien  De  Veuster  at  Kalawao,  an  iso- 
lated settlement  for  those  affected  with 
leprosy,  by  presenting  his  statue  to  the 
National  Statuary  Hall  collection. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  aloni? 
with  others  throughout  the  world  Joined 
together  in  commemoration  of  World 
Leprosy  Week.  We  as  Americans  should 
always  be  aware  of  the  despair  among 
those  stricken  with  leprosy.  Now  is  the 
time  for  action  as  well  as  for  contempla- 
tion. I  wish,  therefore,  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  outstanding 
work  now  imderway  in  the  struggle 
against  leprosy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sages received  from  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  and  Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, and  articles  from  various  pub- 
lications be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

World  Leprosy  Dat 

In  this  period  of  deep  concern  for  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  on  earth.  It  U 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  pause  to 
observe  World  Leprosy  Day.  and  to  reinforce 
our  efforts  to  combat  and  eliminate  this  much 
misunderstood  disease. 

Leprosy  symbolizes  human  agony  at  Its 
worst  and  Inflicts  unnecessary  dally  torment 
on  10  million  of  our  fellow  beings.  The  emo- 
tional Isolation  visited  upon  leprosy  victims, 
and  rooted  In  unwitting  falsehoods  that  de- 
rive from  Ignorance  and  prejudice,  la  In  large 
part  responsible  for  the  torment  they  suffer. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  wholeheartedly 
Joins  with  the  many  private  groups  and  In- 
dividuals devoted  to  the  kind  of  treatment, 
training  and  research  that  will  one  day  win 
the  battle  to  eradicate  thU  dread  disease. 

Richard  Nixon. 


MxssACK  From  the  Dir«ctor-0«nx»ai.  of  thi 
World  Hkalth  Organization  to  the  Presi- 
dent OP  THE  World  Ltprost  Day 
More  than  eleven  million  people,  mainly 
m  developing  countries,  suffer  from  leproey. 
A  third  of  them  will  have  permanent  disabil- 
ities.  Leprosy  causes   more   distress   to  pa- 
Uents  and   their  families   than   almost   any 
other  disease — because  of  lU  chronlclty.  Its 


permanent  sequelae  and  the  historic  stigma 
attached  to  It. 

The  World  Health  Organization,  since  Its 
Inception,  has  given  full  attention  to  the 
many  problems  posed  by  the  disease.  Treat- 
ment for  individual  cases  has  been  available 
for  thirty  years  and  many  countries,  assisted 
by  WHO.  have  organized  programmes  based 
on  early  detection  and  treatment.  Results 
are  good  In  the  individual  case;  but  the 
scanty  resources  available  In  most  of  the 
countries  where  the  problem  exists  and  the 
difficulty  of  applying  on  a  mass  scale  the 
necessarv  Intensive  long-term  treatment  for 
each  case  strictly  limits  the  usefulness  of 
this  means  of  control.  Unlike  most  other  hu- 
man pathogens,  the  leprosy  b.aclUus  cannot 
yet  be  cultivated  freely  In  the  laboratory. 
This  greatly  hampers  the  development  of 
possible  vaccines.  WHO  Is  therefore  placing 
emphasis  on  research  which  It  is  hoped  will 
lead  to  advances  In  knowledge.  Improved 
methods  of  prevention  and  more  effective 
treatment. 

WHO  welcomes  the  opportunity  World  Lep- 
rosy Day  provides  to  record  Its  dedication 
to  the  fight  against  the  disease,  and  Its 
determination  to  further  the  research  still 
necessary.  (Dr.  M.  O.  Candau.  Director- 
General.  World  Health  Organization.) 

I  Prom  the  American  Journal  of  Public 

Health) 

Leprosy:    The   Word   Can   Be   Worse  Than 

THE  Disease 

Leprosy  U  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
mysterious  of  diseases.  Although  new  drugs 
and  surgical  procedures  now  make  It  possible 
to  minimize  the  deforming  effects  of  leprosy, 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  world's  10  to 
15  million  leprosy  sufferers  ever  receive  mod- 
ern medical  treatment.  This  is  because  it  Is 
largely  a  disease  of  underdeveloped  areas: 
It  thrives  in  portions  of  Asia.  Africa  and 
South  America.  In  the  United  States  the 
highest  incidences  occur  In  California. 
Hawaii.  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

Disabling  as  the  defects  of  the  disease 
are  victims  often  suffer  more  from  the  word 
than  thiy  do  from  the  disease.  Throughout 
hUtory,  and  even  today,  they  are  often  cruelly 
treated,  stigmatized  as  "unclean,"  and  miser- 
ably neglected.  Tet  early  treatment  can 
arrest  the  disease  in  most  cases,  and  surgery 
can  ameliorate  deformities  In  advanced  cases. 

To  dramatize  the  needs  of  leprosy  victims— 
the  need  for  expanded  research  to  discover 
methods  of  prevention,  the  need  for  ex- 
panded medical  services,  and  the  crucial 
need  for  public  enUghtenment— World  Lep- 
rosy Day  has  been  observed  annually  in 
more  than  100  countries  since  1954.  This  year 
it  will  be  expanded  Into  World  Leprosy  Week, 
from  February  16  to  February  21.  (World 
Leprosy  Week.  79  Madison  Ave  .  New  Tork. 
N.Y.  10016). 

Leprosy  Remedy  Reported 

San  Francisco. — The  victims  of  leprosy,  so 
shunned  through  history  that  the  word  leper 
means  social  outcast  can  now  return  to  such 
]obe  as  doctor,  card  dealer  and  secretary- 
cured  of  the  disease. 

The  status  of  the  medical  battle  against 
leprosy,  a  skin  disease  which  afflicts  15  mil- 
lion people  in  Aala  and  Africa,  was  reported 
by  researchers  at  a  world  leprosy  day  ob- 
servance. 

"We  have  the  cure,  but  we  still  have  to 
•earn  how  beet  to  use  It."  said  Dr.  Louis 
Levy  of  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital where  a  scientific  meeting  and  lunch- 
eon were  held  honoring  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Shepard  of  Atlanta. 

Shepard,  a  U.8.  Public  Health  Service  re- 
searcher, was  presented  the  first  world 
leprosy  day  award  for  demonstrating  that 
human  leproey  bacteria  can  be  grown  In  ani- 
mals. In  this  case  on  the  footpads  of  mice. 

The    breakthrough    provided    researchers 
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With  a  technique  for  experimenting  with  pos- 
sible cures  and  preventive  measures  outside 
human  beings.  The  leprosy  bacillus  has  never 
been  Isolated  In  a  test  tube. 

Levy  said  the  ability  to  grow  the  disease  In 
mice  and  an  electron  microscope  technique 
for  examining  infected  tissue  have  provided 
drug  researchers  with  their  first  rapid  meth- 
ods of  testing  possible  cures. 

He  said  dapsone.  a  drug  used  since  1941 
to  f ure  leprosy,  rapidly  kills  the  bacilli  caus- 
ing the  disease. 

"The  problem  Is  getUng  the  drug  to  the 
patients  In  the  parts  of  the  world  where 
leprosy  Is  a  majcr  concern,"  Levy  said. 

"The  leper  no  longer  needs  to  be  Isolated," 
one  doctor  said,  noting  a  leper  colony  In 
Hawaii  hasn't  accepted  new  patients  In 
more  than  a  year  and  the  government's 
leprosy  hospital  In  Carvllle,  La.,  Is  now  pri- 
marily a  rehabilitation  center. 


(From  the  Providence  Journal  1 
Tomorrow  Is  Leprosy  Day 

New  York. — The  17th  annual  World  Lep- 
rosy Day  will  be  observed  tomorrow  In  the 
United  States  to  dramatize  the  current  prob- 
lems Involving  "mankind's  most  ancient  and 
most  stubborn  aflUctlon." 

Leprosy  specialists  report  that  modern 
medicine  now  enables  doctors  to  minimize 
the  deforming  effects  of  leprosy  in  most 
patients  treated,  but  a  preventive  has  not 
yet  been  discovered. 

However,  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
world's  estimated  15  million  leprosy  victims 
receive  any  form  of  medical  treatment,  since 
It  Is  a  disease  primarily  of  underdeveloped 
areas. 

Medical  authorlUes  In  the  United  States  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  disease  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  American  serv- 
icemen In  Southeast  Asia,  where  leprosy  is 
relatively  common. 

Oliver  W.  Hasselblad.  M.D..  president  of 
American  Leproey  Missions  and  a  sponsor  of 
World  Leproey  Day.  urged  churches  through- 
out the  nation  to  Join  the  observance. 

Despite  modem  advances.  Incidence  of  lep- 
rosy has  continued  to  rise.  The  World  Health 
Organization  estimated  a  rise  of  one  million 
In  the  next  five  years.  The  1966  flg\u-e  for  the 
United  States  was  109  new  leproey  cases,  up 
from  37  new  cases  In  1957.  The  total  of  casee 
In  the  U.S.,  Including  unreported  casee.  Is 
estimated  at  10,000. 

[From  the  Salem  (Oreg.)   Capital  Journal] 

Leprosy  Myths  Fading  Odt;    16  Million 

Cases  Remain 

(By  Steve  Toomajlan) 

San  Francisco. — Leprosy.  a  disease 
shrouded  for  centuries  In  superstition,  is  so 
rare  In  the  United  States  that  most  people 
have  never  known  anyone  who  has  It. 

But  at  least  15  million  cases  exist  In  the 
rest  of  the  world,  complicated  by  the  lack  of 
preventive  drugs  and  the  necessity  for  re- 
peated treatment  to  attain  a  cure. 

Modem  science  Is  making  progress  toward 
the  goal  not  only  of  eradicating  leproey,  how- 
ever, but  the  myths  that  go  with  it. 

Some  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  got 
together  this  week  to  compare  findings  at 
an  observance  of  World  Leprosy  Day  at  the 
San  Francisco  U.S.  PubUc  Service  Hospital. 

In  America,  where  there  are  only  about 
3.000  cases,  many  people  think  leprosy  Is  oT 
luiknown  origin.  It  Is  believed  curable  only 
through  a  miracle,  and  those  who  have  the 
disease  are  pictured  as  outcasts  capable  of 
Instigating  an  epidemic  by  their  mere  pres- 
ence. 

Dr.  Paul  Fasal  of  the  San  Francisco  hoe- 
pltal  Is  an  Internationally  known  authority 
on  the  disease. 

"This  Idea  that  persons  with  leprosy  are 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  ugly  skin 
Irritations  Is  quite  exaggerated,"  says  Dr. 
Fasal.  "There  are  a  few  cases  like  that,  but 


the  disease  manifests  Itself  usually  In  Iso- 
lated areas.  Sometimes,  It  Is  so  Inconspicuous 
that  a  person  can  have  It  for  years  without 
realizing  It." 

Dr.  Fasal,  65,  treated  skin  diseases  In  Ma- 
laya. Japan,  Samoa  and  Mexico  following 
medical  training  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

For  the  past  10  years  he  has  directed  a 
leprosy  clinic  in  San  Francisco. 

Despite  the  scarcity  of  leprosy  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  here  that  the  crucial 
research  against  the  disease  is  being  con- 
ducted. 

"It  was  Dr.  Charles  Shepard  of  Atlanta 
who  revolutionized  our  knowledge  of  the 
disease."  says  Dr.  Fasal.  "He  was  able  to 
obtain  the  multiplication  of  the  leper  bacil- 
lus In  the  foot  pads  of  mice.  His  achievement 
has  enabled  us  to  experiment  with  the  dis- 
ease, since  we  haven't  been  able  to  Isolate  It 
in  a  test  tube  as  with  other  diseases. 

"We  now  know  that  after  three  months  of 
treatment,  the  bacllla  are  almost  killed.  This 
means  that  a  patient  can  return  to  his  fam- 
ily after  three  months  without  fear  of  con- 
taminating them,  and  he  can  still  receive 
regular  treatment  for  his  condition." 

Such  work  has  hastened  the  development 
of  drugs  to  cure  leprosy,  but  the  disease  per- 
sists because  no  preventive  has  yet  been 
found.  Underdeveloped  nations  with  un- 
healthy living  conditions  are  especially  lia- 
ble to  widespread  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  American  leprosy  missions,  the  Leon- 
ard Wood  Memorial,  the  Damlen-Dutton 
Society,  UNICEF  and  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization are  among  the  voluntary  and 
government  organizations  trying  to  stamp 
out  the  disease  In  Africa,  India  and  other 
nations. 

But  the  necessity  for  repeated  treatment 
makes  the  mere  logistics  of  cure  almost  over- 
whelming. And  then  there's  that  problem  of 
recognizing  a  disease  which  can  take  so  m-iny 
forms. 

"Leprosy  affects  skin  sensitivity,"  says  Dr. 
Fasal.  "Sometimes  It  manifests  Itself  on  the 
outside  of  a  person's  skin.  But  often  the  dis- 
ease will  not  be  manifested  In  a  visual  way. 

"There  might  be  a  spot  on  a  person's  back 
that  Is  Insensitive  to  touch.  He  may  never 
notice  this,  until  the  disease  has  advanced 
through  time  and  spread  a  little  farther 
through  his  body.  It's  an  elusive  disease — a 
great  Imitator." 


IMPENDING  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources, Hollis  Dole,  has  warned  of  an 
impending  energy  crisis  as  have  other 
Government  and  industry  officials. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman 
John  N.  Nassikas  testified  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  recently  that — 

It  may  tsike  five  to  ten  years  to  reetore  the 
present  supply  deficit  and  regain  the  neces- 
sary balance  with  projected  demand.  We  esti- 
mate that  800  trillion  cubic  feet  of  new  gas 
reaerves.  as  yet  undiscovered,  will  be  needed 
between  now  and  1990  If  requirements  grow 
as  projected,  and  are  to  be  met  by  domestic 
production  while  maintaining  a  reserve  to 
production  ratio  of  10-1. 

There  are  disturbing  indications  that 
some  pipeline  companies  may  not  be  able 
to  supply  the  total  gas  demands  of  their 
customers  in  1970-71. 

In  a  recent  address  at  Midland,  Tex., 
PPC  Commissioner  Carl  E.  Bagge  re- 
viewed the  history  of  gas  producer  price 
regulation  In  relation  to  the  growing 
energy  demands  of  the  Nation  and  the 
present  tight  gas  su^^ly  situation. 

Commissioner  Bagge  said  that  an  ex- 
amination of  producer  price  regulation 


in  the  context  of  the  next  decade  reveals 
problems  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter than  those  with  which  we  have 
dealt  in  the  pwist.  He  and  FPC  Commis- 
sioner Lawrence  J.  O'Cormor.  Jr.,  have 
both  proposed  new  concepts  of  FPC  gas 
price  regulation. 

Their  proposals  reflect  a  growing  body 
of  thought  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  give  weight  to  market  realities  in  pro- 
ducer price  regulation.  Their  proposals 
reflect  both  an  effort  to  make  FPC  regu- 
lation effective  in  competing  with  the 
intrastate  market  and  in  responding  to 
the  supply  and  demand  dynamics  of  the 
interstate  market. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Commissioner 
Bagge's  address,  entitled  "Broadening 
the  Supply  Base:  A  Proposal  To  Elimi- 
nate Producer  Price  Regulation,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Broadening  the  Supply  Base  :  A  Proposal  to 
Eliminate  Producer  Price  Recttlation 

(An  address  by  Carl  E.  Bagge.  Commissioner, 
Federal  Power  Commission) 

There  Is  something  about  the  emergence  of 
a  new  decade  which  generates  Introspection 
and  concern  about  whether  one's  actions  are 
relevant  to  one's  goals.  It  Is,  Indeed,  a  time 
when  even  one's  goals  are  reappraised  to 
determine  whether  they  are  relevant  to  the 
challenges  of  the  new  decade.  This  Is  as  ap- 
plicable to  Institutions  as  It  Is  to  Individuals. 
John  Gardner  contends  that  this  process  of 
self  renewal  must  be  a  continuing  one  U 
the  Individual  or  the  society  Is  to  keep  from 
becoming  unhinged.  But  for  those  of  us  who 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  continuing  Intro- 
spection, however,  the  appearance  of  the 
chronological  milestone  of  a  new  decade  af- 
fords us  an  opportunity  to  pause,  catch  our 
breath,  and  project  ourselves  into  the  decade 
ahead. 

Government  policy  and  those  of  us  choeen 
to  define  and  administer  It  should  not  be 
exempt  from  this  process.  Indeed,  we  have 
a  greater  burden  to  reexamine  both  our  ac- 
tions and  our  goals  because  of  both  the 
pervasive  and  Irrevocable  nature  of  our  ac- 
tivities. And  so  It  Is  In  this  context  of  reex- 
amining otir  goals  and  appraising  the  rele- 
vancy of  our  actions  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  reexamined  goals  that  I  offer 
these  thoughts  concerning  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  emerging  goals  of  the  decade  of 
the  70's.  In  the  regulation  of  business  gen- 
erally and  In  the  reg\Uatlon  of  the  gas  In- 
dustry specifically. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  we  step  back  and  analyze  the  forces 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies,  It  Is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  purpose  of  govenunental 
oversight  of  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
subject  to  federal  regulation  was  to  protect 
the  citizen  in  his  role  as  a  consiuner — as  a 
purchaser  of  goods  and  services — as  an  eco- 
nomic man.  The  concept  of  the  public  in- 
terest as  forged  In  the  regulatory  enabling 
statutes  was  directed  toward  an  economic 
goal — prices,  rates,  and  charges — for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  economic  man.  Indeed,  the 
body  of  law  which  evolved  from  these  stat- 
utes confirm  this.  In  the  Intervening  decades 
since  the  establishment  of  this  federal  over- 
sight of  business  enterprise,  a  new  role  for 
government  regulation  has  now  emerged.  Eco- 
nomic man  is  still  a  consideration,  but  our 
concerns  today  extend  more  deeply  and  more 
pervasively.  Today's  environmental  ethic 
sees  the  purpose  of  regulation  In  a  far 
broader  perspective — a  perspective  which  ex- 
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tends  beyond  the  economic  m«  n  and  encom- 
pasaes  man  In  relaUon  to  his  total  environ- 
ment against  the  background  of  an  Increas- 
ingly complex,  urbanized  ancf  interdepend- 
ent society.  Indeed,  it  may  be|  said  that  our 
regulatory  concerns  now  extenjd  beyond  eco- 
nomic man  to  ecologlc  man.  President  NUon 
m  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  charac- 
tarlzed  thU  new  national  goa^  as  a  concern 
for  the  "quality  of  Ufe".  Thi  goals,  there- 
fore, of  regulaUon  are  now  dlterent  both  in 
kind  and  in  scope  from  those  i^hlch  InlUated 
the  regulatory  process.  The  so|>ner  we  define 
these  new  goals  In  each  areaj  of  regulatory 
oversight,  the  sooner  we  can  I  make  our  ac- 
tions relevant  to  their  attalmient. 

As  part  of  this  assessment,  ^t  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  we  can  no  longer  even  think 
about  our  problems  in  the  fr*inework  of  the 
past.  Contemporary  regulator^  problems  call 
for  responses  within  the  coitext  of  a  far 
broader  perspective  than  thjat  which  has 
been  employed  In  the  past,  rransportatlon 
policy  for  the  Nation,  for  exaiiple.  If  It  Is  to 
be  relevant  to  contemporary  n4«ds,  cannot  be 
formulated  with  continuing  confUcts  be- 
tween maritime  poUcy.  surface  transport  pol- 
icy, highway  construction  programs  and  air 
transport  poUcles.  The  transportation  crisis 
cries  for  resolution  In  an  iriegrated,  com- 
prehensive fashion  to  serve  jthe  new  goals 
of  a  mobUe  and  urban  socleiy.  This  poUcy 
must  evolve  by  giving  substaice  and  mean- 
ing to  the  quaUty  of  life  IrJ  contemporary 
socletv.  And  so  it  Is  In  everjl  other  area  of 
government  regulation  of  buklness. 

To  deal  with  theee  problen^  In  a  broader 
context  and  In  a  more  relevant  manner  we 
must  devise  new  means  for  tielr  resoluUon. 
The  adversary   hearing   process   based   upon 
combative    economic     Interests    which    has 
characterized  the  regulatory  (process  will  be- 
come increasingly  anachronls(tlc  In  the  dec- 
ade of  the  seventies    Even  How.  It  can  no 
longer  cope  with  many  of  <he  vast  poUcy 
Issues  which  confront  regulation  today.  Ra- 
tional regxUatory  policy  cannot  be  forged  in 
bits  and  pieces,  based  only  u^n  gUmpsee  of 
reaUty  as  they  may  be  choeeq  by  the  parUes 
and  the  staff  to  be  spread  upo»i  a  record.  New 
goals    must    be    defined    an4    implemented 
through  the  establishment  (if  a  formalized 
consultative    process    betwe«i    government 
and  business  and  through  th4t.  the  achieve- 
ment of  increased  Joint  pladnlng  and  Joint 
action,  increased  use  of  nileiTaklng  In  place 
of  adjudication,  the  employi^ent  of  InvesU- 
gatory  proceedings  and  by  J^lnt  action  be- 
tween government  agencies  both  federal  and 
state  which  share  reeponslblUlty  for  the  over- 
sight and  regulaUon  of  the  »ame  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Regulation  as  we  have  known 
It  in  the  past  will  be  increasingly  displaced 
by  such  Joint  effort*  based  u^on  a  more  ma- 
ture relationship  between  government  and 
industry  and  between  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments. Evidence  of  this  Is  apparent  in 
many  areas.  lUustratlons  of  this  In  our  reg- 
lUatory  concerns  exist  In  the  National  Power 
Survey,  the  propoeed  NaUoOal  Gas  Survey, 
our  present  approach  to  the  |>roblem  of  elec- 
tric power  reliability  and  oUr  approach  to 
the  need  for  a  more  rational  construction  of 
ofl-shore  gas  transmission  facilities  In  South 
Louisiana.    These    lllustratl<»i3    of   contem- 
porary problems  require  regiilatory  oversight 
but  do  not  lend  themselve*  to  traditional 
regulatory  methodology. 

What  have  these  general  observations  to 
do  with  the  gas  Industry?  "Che  gas  Industry 
provides  a  dramatic  lUustraiion  of  the  need 
for  reexamining  our  natlonai  goals  and  pro- 
viding responses  which  are  relevant  to  the 
achievement  of  those  goals.  An  examlnaUon 
of  the  gas  industry  within  tfce  time  frame  of 
the  next  decade  and  throu|h  the  prlam  of 
the  new  goal  of  a  concern  f»r  the  quality  of 
life,  reveals  that  this  indiistry  provides  a 
potential  contribution  far  greater  than  we 
may  have  realized. 
The  gas  Industry  provlda,   through  the 


technological  development  of  the  fuel  cell, 
a  potential  alternative  to  central  station 
power  generation.  The  Increasing  difficulties 
confronting  the  electric  utility  industry  in 
the  siting  of  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
generating  plants  and  transmission  facilities 
underscore  the  need  for  such  an  alternative. 
The  gas  Industry  also  provides  the  Nation  a 
imlque  weapon  In  our  battle  to  combat  air 
pollution. 

Indeed,  entirely  new  markets  employing 
gas  as  a  means  of  propulsion   constitute  a 
revolutionary  potential  unknown  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Our  natlonai  ethos  Includes  an 
unquestioning  faith  In  the  efficacy  of  compe- 
tition as  the  ultimate  means  of  assuring  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  and  efficiency  In  our 
use  of  resources.  The  gas  industry  provides 
an   effective   competitive   force    which   pro- 
vides the  power  consumer  with  a  truly  com- 
petitive choice.  If  that  choice  Is  to  be  pre- 
served for  the  American  public.  If  gas  Is  to 
be  made  available  tor  the  revolutionary  new 
power  technologies  to  alleviate  the  urgent 
problem  of  air  polluUon  and  to  contribute 
to  several  other  environmental  goals,  and  IX 
we  want  to  provide  an  alternative  to  central 
station   power   generation,  then   it  Is  clear 
that  the  gas  Industry  must,  as  a  matter  of 
natlonai  policy,  be  stimulated  to  serve  not 
only  as  a  viable  but  as  an  aggressive  force 
In  our  energy  economy.  Our  national  goals 
have  therefore  changed  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Nattiral  Gas  Act.   Governmental  re- 
sponses must  accordingly  be  made  relevant 
to  these  goals.  It  cannot  be  circumscribed  by 
more  limited  objectives.  A  blind  adherence 
to  the  "explolUtlon  of  the  gas  consumer" 
mentality  of  the  thirties  and  to  the  legal 
precedents  which  have  been  encrusted  upon 
that  limited  objective  may  well  be  contrary 
to  the  achievement  of  contemporary  goals. 
It  Is  when  we  compare  the  gas  Industry's 
potential  contribution  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  70'8  with  the  effect  of  existing  govern- 
ment policies  that  the  basic  Inconsistencies 
become   discernible.  Today,  we   observe   an 
industry    experiencing.    In    varying    degrees 
throughout  the  Nation,  substantial  difficul- 
ties with  gas  supply,  an  industry  forced  to 
turn  to  higher  cost  incremenU  of  gas  from 
foreign  sources  to  meet  demand,  an  Industry 
confronted    with    a    new    level    of    demand 
stimulated,  in  part,  by  regulation  which  at 
the  same  time  has.  In  part,  inhibited   ex- 
pansion of  the  base  supply.  There  Is  no  gov- 
ernmental commitment  of  federal  funds  for 
research    and  development   In   the   gas   In- 
dustry such  as  exists  with  respect  to  electric 
power.  Outdated  legislative  poUcles  prevent 
the  benefits  of  gas  industry  technology  from 
accruing  to  consumers  and  producers  In  the 
non-contiguous  states  and  prevent  the  eco- 
nomic transportation  of  gas  In  llqtxld  form 
to   domestic    consximers.    And    a   new   LNG 
technology  designed  to  serve  unconventional 
markets  Is  being  shackled  Into  the  conven- 
tional utlUty  mold  by  the  extension  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

This  discrepancy  between  reality  and  exist- 
ing government  poUcy  U  precisely  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  recenUy  released  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers was  addreased.  In  urging  a  greater  re- 
liance by  regulatory  agencies  upon  market 
mechanisms,  the  report  states: 

••The  American  experience  with  regula- 
tion, despite  notable  achievements,  has  had 
Its  disappointing  aspects.  Regulation  has  too 
often  resulted  In  protection  of  the  status 
quo.  ■  ■  ■  Competition  can  sometimes  de- 
velop outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  regula- 
tory agency  and  make  inroads  on  the  regu- 
lated companies,  threatening  their  profita- 
bility or  even  survival.  In  such  cases,  pres- 
sure Is  usually  exerted  to  extend  the  regu- 
latory umbrella  to  guard  against  this  out- 
side competition,  so  that  the  problems  of 
regulation  multiply  and  detract  from  the 
original  purpose  of  preventing  overpricing 
and  unwanted  side  effects. 


".  ...  As  quasl-Judlclal  bodies,  the  regula- 
tory commissions  tend  to  give  much  weight 
to  precedent.  As  a  result,  change  of  any 
kind  becomes  hard  to  Justify  and  even  harder 
to  allow  when  some  affected  group  can  claim 
Immediate  harm,  whereas  the  potential  bene- 
ficiaries are  widely  diffused  and  usually  not 
represented.  Yet  Innovation  and  adaptation 
are  the  dnyamlcs  of  economic  progress. 

"There  Is  no  clear  safeguard  against  these 
dangers,  but  more  reliance  on  economic  In- 
centives and  market  mechanisms  In  regulated 
Industries  would  be  a  step  forward.  .  .  .  In- 
dustries have  been  more  progressive  when 
the  agencies  have  endeavored  to  confine  reg- 
ulation to  a  necessary  minimum  and  have 
otherwise  fostered  competition.  When  regula- 
tion has  stlSed  competition,  performance  has 
deteriorated.  The  clearest  lesson  of  all,  how- 
ever. Is  that  regulation  should  be  narrowed 
or  halted  when  It  has  outlived  Its  original 
pur  pose. ■• 

I  submit  that  these  observations  are  rele- 
vant to  the  discrepancies  which  now  exist  In 
several  Important  areas  between  the  poten- 
tial of  this  industry  In  serving  our  new  goals 
and  existing  government  policies.  All  of  them 
should  be  reaxamlned  as  we  enter  this  new 
decade  I  will  attempt  here  to  deal  with  only 
one — producer  price  regulation. 

An  examination  of  producer  price  regula- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  next  decade  reveals 
problems  of  an  entirely  different  character 
than  those  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  the 
past.  Discernible  cracks  are  evident  In  the 
regulatory  dike  which  was  constructed  to  pro- 
tect the  IntM^ate  gas  market  from  the  forces 
of  the  market.  Indeed,  several  breaches  In 
thU  regulatory  dike  are  already  clearly  dis- 
cernible. 

My  proposal  In  an  address  last  spring  at 
Oklahoma  State  University  to  base  producer 
pricing  upon  Indices  and  my  colleague  Com- 
missioner O'Connor^s  proposal  In  an  article 
in  the  PuUic  Utilities  Fortnightly  to  predi- 
cate price  regulation  upon  a  basing  point 
method  both  reflect  a  growing  body  of 
thought  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  give 
weight  to  market  realities  In  producer  price 
regulation.  These  proposals  both  reflect  an 
effort  to  make  PPC  price  regulation  effective 
In  competing  with  the  Intrastate  market  and 
In  responding  to  the  supply  and  demand 
dynamics  of  the  Interstate  market. 

Each  proposal  was  Intended  to  Initiate  a 
public  dialogue  regarding  the  need  for  the 
Commission  to  extricate  Itself  from  the  stric- 
tures of  the  existing  cost  baaed  area  rate 
methodology.  Commissioner  O'Connor's  bas- 
ing point  concept  Is  Incorporated  In  the  re- 
cent rulemaking  proposal  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  area  rates  in  the  Appalachian- 
Illinois  Basins.  In  that  proceeding.  It  Is  pro- 
poeed that  the  field  price  of  gas  be  based  on 
the  adjacent  pipeline  gas  rather  than  pro- 
ducer costs. 

The  adoption  of  Indices  giving  weight 
to  market  forces  has  not  been  Implemented 
by  the  Commission.  I  am  grateful,  however, 
to  Mr.  Stanley  Learned  for  contributing  to 
the  public  dialogue  regarding  this  proposal 
by  his  response  before  the  INGAA  meeting 
here  In  Colorado  Springs  last  fall.  I 
believe  there  Is  an  Immediate  need,  based 
upon  existing  clrctimstances,  to  establish 
such  Indices  for  an  effective  and  responsive 
method  of  producer  regulation.  ThU  Is  es- 
sential now  because  existing  market  forces 
must  be  recognized  and  given  weight  in  ar- 
riving at  a  Just  and  reasonable  rate. 

The  problem  of  producer  regulation  in  a 
period  of  short-term  gas  surplus  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  decades  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties  Is  of  an  entirely  different  dimen- 
sion than  that  of  a  period  of  tight  supply.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Commission  must  be  ap- 
prised more  fully  and  more  quickly  of  the 
supply  and  demand  dynamics  of  the  Inter- 
state gas  market.  Functionally  effective  prices 
relate  more  directly  to  economic  factors  than 
accounting  costs  no  matter  how  sophisticated 
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the  costing  method.  Broadening  the  rationale 
of  producer  regulation  by  reflecting  market 
realities  Is  a  response  to  only  part  of  the 
problem.  The  methodology  of  producer  regu- 
lation must  also  be  changed  to  permit  an 
effective  and  timely  response  In  order  to 
avoid  serious  national  consequences.  The 
Commission  cannot  continue  gathering  mul- 
titudinous volumes  of  cost  data  during  un- 
duly time  consuming  rate  proceedings.  Al- 
ternatives must  be  adopted  to  the  existing 
controversies  regarding  cost  analysis  and 
cost  methodology — and  they  must  be  adopted 
quickly. 

It  iB  essential  that  we  recognize,  however, 
that  the  adoption  of  such  alternatives  would 
provide  only  a  response  to  the  problem  In 
Its  present  dimensions.  The  need  for  such 
alternatives  Is  based  upon  the  Impact  of  ex- 
isting market  forces  and  their  present  effect 
upon  the  supply  of  Interstate  gas.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  adoption  of  such  alterna- 
tives merely  provides  a  short-range  solution 
to  the  problem.  For  as  we  look  further  into 
the  decade  of  the  70's  several  even  more 
substantial  fissures  In  the  regulatory  dike 
become  apparent. 

The  most  immediate  threat  of  a  breach  lies 
In  the  proposals  for  substantial  Imports  of 
gas  from  Canadian  sources  to  Midwestern 
markets  at  higher  prices.  Farther  west  an- 
other breach  may  be  caused  by  long-range 
proposals  for  Canadian  Imports  at  still  higher 
prices.  In  less  than  three  years,  further 
breaches  are  threatened  by  the  proposed  Im- 
ports of  base  load  LNG  from  Algeria  at  sub- 
stantially higher  prices.  Evidence  of  addi- 
tional breaches  Is  also  discernible  as  a  re- 
sult of  proposed  Imports  from  Venezuela  and 
several  other  sources.  Should  the  existing 
available  supply  and  demand  Imbalance  re- 
quire, In  the  public  Interest,  the  Importa- 
tion of  these  substantial  quantities  of  gas 
In  both  vapor  and  liquid  form  at  significantly 

2  higher    prices    than    those    which    presently 

3  prevail,  we  must  then  acknowledge  that  the 
X         market  will  have  effectively  and  Irrevocably 

swept  away  the  dike  of  producer  regulation. 

When  this  occurs,  regulatory  policy  cannot 
continue  to  op>erate  as  It  has  in  the  past  with 
or  without  more  rational  alternatives  to  cost 
based  pricing.  Regulation  cannot  then  escape 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  It  will  have  been 
deluged  by  the  very  market  forces  for  which 
It  was  Intended  to  substitute. 

Can  regulation  effectively  respond  by  ac- 
knowledging the  existence  of  the  higher 
priced  alternative  sources  and  basing  the 
domestic  producers'  price  upon  those  sources 
with  an  appropriate  discount  for  the  cost  of 
transportation?  Can  regulation  effectively  re- 
spond by  Instituting  a  basing  point  form  of 
regulation  predicated  upon  the  market  price 
of  the  highest  or  the  average  price  of  the 
alternate  Increment  of  gas?  Can  regulation 
effectively  respond  by  employing  Indices  to 
reflect  the  Impact  of  these  intrusions  of  the 
market?  Is  there  any  rational  way  In  which 
producer  pricing  may  continue  to  be  effec- 
tively regulated  when,  for  reasons  of  con- 
tinuity of  service,  the  market  not  only  is 
acknowledged  but  Is  affirmatively  sanctioned 
by  the  Commission  In  the  form  of  Imports 
of  substantial  quantities  of  higher  priced 
base  load  gas? 

I  submit  that  the  process  of  producer  price 
regulation  would  no  longer  be  viable  with  a 
competing  market-oriented  gas  supply  In- 
troduced Into  the  present  fabric  of  the  regu- 
lated Interstate  gas  market.  Any  response 
which  regulation  would  attempt  to  make 
within  this  context  can  no  longer  honestly 
be  regarded  as  "price"  regulation.  We  can 
continue  the  incantations  and  express  the 
search  for  a  price  In  the  Utany  of  regulation, 
but  we  delude  only  ourselves  if  we  believe 
that  the  ritual  has  any  meaning.  Once  we 
are  required  to  acknowledge  that  the  in- 
exorable laws  of  supply  and  demand  require 
our  sanction  of  market  prices  In  the  public 


Interest,  we  can  no  longer  characterize  the 
process  as  price  "regulation".  Although  other 
public  purposes  may  be  served  by  the  con- 
tinued regulation  of  producer  contracts,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  reality.  In  that  event, 
that  regulation  cannot  effectively  encompass 
price. 

What  then  Is  the  alternative  for  natlonai 
policy  in  the  decade  ahead  as  It  seeks  to 
provide  continuing  protection  for  the  public 
and  gas  consumers.  The  Supreme  Coiirt  held 
that  regulation  must  substitute  for  the  lack 
of  competition  in  field  sales  of  natural  gas. 
But  neither  that  decision  nor  regulation 
ntilllfled  the  long-term  forces  of  the  market. 
The  Impact  of  the  market  may  have  been 
delayed,  but  It  Is  the  market  that  Is  con- 
trolling In  the  end. 

Hence,  unless  an  alternative  policy  Is  de- 
veloped we  are  on  the  verge  of  entering  Into 
the  worst  of  both  worlds.  We  are  confronted 
on  the  one  hand  by  a  demand  stimulated  in 
part  by  regulation  which  at  the  same  time 
has  inhibited  In  part  expansion  of  the  base 
supply.  And  we  are  confronted  on  the  other 
hand  by  a  market  that  Is  bringing  forth 
alternatives  into  the  supply  vacuum  at  prices 
much  higher  than  present  regulated  levels. 

Since  price  regulation  will  be  Ineffectual 
In  this  context,  the  challenge  Is  to  harness 
the  market  so  that  it  will  work  for  the  con- 
sumer. To  meet  the  challenge  would  require 
a  reversal  of  government  policy — of  the  role 
originally  ordained  for  regulation.  When  fed- 
eral price  control  was  Imposed,  the  base 
supply  was  surplus  to  short-term  demand. 
Even  at  unregulated  prices,  gas  had  been  a 
devastating  competitor,  rapidly  taking  over 
markets  long  dominated  by  other  space-beat- 
ing and  industrial  fields.  Regulation  sub- 
stituted for  the  lack  of  competition  among 
sellers  of  gas  at  the  wellhead.  But  that  Is 
academic  if  those  sellers  do  not  have  an  avail- 
able supply  with  which  to  compete  for  In- 
cremental biisiness.  And  the  overriding  fact 
today  Is  that  the  available  base  supply,  being 
Inadequate  to  meet  current  potential  de- 
mand, can  no  longer  perform  Its  competitive 
function. 

It  appears  that  gas  Is  not  presently  avail- 
able In  sufficient  quantities,  for  Instance,  to 
moderate  the  market  price  of  new  supply 
sources  that  are  moving  In  to  satisfy  unmet 
demand.  In  this  situation,  therefore,  the  role 
facing  government  policy  In  the  seventies  Is 
not  so  much  to  nurture  the  competitive  vigor 
of  base  suppliers  which  was  the  goal  of  reg- 
ulation In  the  fifties  and  sixties  as  It  Is  to  re- 
Invlgorate  the  base  supply  Itself.  Without  a 
dynamic  base  supply  of  natural  gas.  the  in- 
terstate market  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
for  supplies  with  the  unregulated  Intrastate 
market.  Nor  will  there  be  any  effective  price 
competition  for  the  unconventional  higher- 
priced  supplies  that  are  knocking  at  the 
market  door.  But  a  base  supply  relnvlgorated. 
can  be  the  key  to  the  price  levels  at  which 
these  new  sources  enter  and  can  place  the 
consumers  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  supple- 
mentary sources. 

It  Is  significant  that  even  now  the  existing 
proposals  for  Innovative  government  policy 
for  producer  regulation  see  a  solution  to  the 
present  dilemma  in  moving  toward  a  situa- 
tion where  more  freedom  Is  allowed  to  com- 
petitive market  forces — through  indices  or 
basing  points — one  In  which  government  In- 
tervention Is  flexible  and  designed  to  stimu- 
late a  greater  dependence  on  the  market  to 
provide  an  equitable  balance  between  supply 
and  demand.  In  the  future  U  the  present 
trends  continue,  government  policy  should 
consciously  seek  out  ways  to  strengthen  the 
elements  of  a  free  market  and  relnvlgorate 
the  base  supply  by  attempting  to  ensure  that 
there  are  many  competing  sources  of  gas 
supply,  that  the  supply  base  Is  broadened, 
that  entry  Into  the  supply  phase  of  the  in- 
dustry Is  both  unrestricted  and  affirmatively 
encouraged   and   that  price   levels   are   {>er- 


mltted  to  be  responsive  to  demand.  A  gov- 
ernment policy  Implemented  along  these 
lines  would  provide  an  effective  alternative 
to  i>roducer  price  regulation  In  the  long  run, 
while  holding  forth  the  promise  of  relief  for 
the  present  supply-demand  Imbalance  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  public. 

Given  a  governmental  policy  of  encour- 
aging the  greatest  degree  of  market  par- 
ticipation by  the  greatest  number  of  sup- 
pliers of  gas,  where  will  new  and  supple- 
mental sources  of  gas  supply  be  fotuid?  The 
Potential  Gas  Committee  In  Its  1969  report 
estimated  the  potential  supply  of  natural 
gas  In  the  United  States  at  1,227  trillion 
cubic  feet.  Areas  of  significant  reserves  In- 
clude the  continental  shelf,  where  to  date 
less  than  one  percent  of  this  area  has  been 
subject  to  exploration  activity.  Moreover, 
geologic  Indications  are  that  the  offshore 
area  could  also  hold  major  reserves  and  be- 
come a  major  source  of  future  gas  supply. 
Additionally,  geographical  factors  such  as 
the  proximity  of  such  reserves  to  major 
markets  have  favorable  economic  Implica- 
tions. 

New  sources  of  supply  also  exist  In  the 
deeper  onshore  formations.  While  present 
United  States  production  of  natural  gas 
has  been  essentially  limited  to  shallow  wells 
of  5.000  feet  or  less,  geologic  Information 
Indicates  that  gas  bearing  formations  In 
some  areas  of  the  country  may  lie  up  to 
40,000  feet  below  the  surface.  These  for- 
mations represent  a  virtually  untapped  re- 
serve. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  discovery  on  Alaska's 
North  Slope  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
potential  of  Alaska  as  a  major  new  source 
of  gas  supply.  The  promise  of  this  area  Is 
Indeed  staggering  as  evidenced  by  figures 
released  by  the  Potential  Gas  Committee 
which  place  the  potential  gas  supply  of 
Alaska  at  over  400  trillion  cubic  feet,  one 
third  of  the  potential  supply  of  the  United 
States. 

Projects  RuUson  and  Oasbuggy  are  the 
first  steps  in  a  process  that  could  unlock 
some  320  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
held  In  tight  formations.  These  potential 
reserves  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
represent  an  amount  greater  than  the  pres- 
ent proved  recoverable  reserves  of  the  United 
States. 

The  dramatic  announcement  by  El  Paso 
In  July  of  last  year  that  contracts  had  been 
negotiated  to  purchase  one  billion  cubic 
feet  per  day  of  LNG  for  Import  to  the  U.8. 
from  North  Africa  underscores  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  LNG  Industry.  The  world- 
wide reserves  of  nattiral  gas  now  enter  as 
a  factor  In  the  dynamics  of  the  U.S.  energy 
market. 

Methods  of  converting  coal  to  pipeline 
quality  gas  are  in  the  R&D  stage.  The  Im- 
plications of  successful  development  of  such 
a  process  are  staggering.  Conversion  of  coal 
to  synthetic  gas  has  the  potential  of  pro- 
viding 12.000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  reserves. 
This  Is  about  40  times  the  present  proved 
recoverable  reserves  and  compared  to  the 
present  consumption  level  of  around  20 
trillion  cubic  feet  per  year  represents  a 
virtually  inexhaustible  supply. 

The  Important  fact  underlying  all  of  these 
potential  sources  of  gas  supply  Is  their  de- 
pendence on  technological  advancement  for 
any  significant  exploitation  of  these  reserves. 
The  present  level  of  technology  allows  the 
drllUng  of  exploratory  wells  offshore  at 
depths  greater  than  600  feet,  but  such 
depths  exceed  present  production  capability. 
Some  underwater  wells  In  deep  water  are 
capped  and  await  technology  advances  that 
will  make  recovery  from  them  profitable. 
Economic  recovery  of  natural  gas  from  deep 
formations  onshore  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  development  of  novel  drilling  methods 
now  In  the  research  stage.  This  area  of  drill- 
ing research  Is  one  in  which  minima.i  support 
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for  research  and  development  has  been  evi- 
denced. 

The  newly  developing  LNG  Industry  that 
may  provide  the  basis  of  br  nglng  to  U.S. 
markets  natural  gas  from  Maska.  North 
Africa  and  other  countries  Is  ei  itlrely  depend- 
ent on  advances  In  the  technology  of  LNO 
transportation  and  storage  If  major  projects 
are  to  become  economically  leaslble. 

The  feasibility  of  producing  pipeline  qual- 
ity gas  from  coal  has  been  di  monstrated  In 
smaU   sca'.e  plants.  Pilot  plaat  demonstra- 
tions of  large  scale  feaslblllt  y  of  synthetic 
pipeline  gas  production  are  n«  irlng  the  oper- 
ating  stage.   All   Indications    we   that   com- 
mercial utilization  of  coal  c<  nverslon  proc- 
esses In  the  middle  70's  couli  I  be  realized  If 
an  adequate  level  of  support   ;o  advance  this 
technoloey   were   forthcoming.   The   critical 
period,  it  seems  to  me.  in  the  developmental 
history  of  this  process  Is  neai   at  hand  when 
as  In  any  developmental  process  the  major 
Jump    from   pilot    plant   opei  atlon   to   com- 
mercial   scale   demonstratlor    Is    attempted. 
In  the  case  of  regulated  Indt]  strles.  the  real- 
ization of  a  project  of  this  mi  gnltude  Is  par- 
ticularly difficulty    This   Is  one  area   where 
the  potential  of  this  process  should  prompt 
a  reappraisal  of  present  policy  toward  sup- 
port of  gas  related  technologj  by  government 
and  Industry. 

The  concept  of  total  electrl  ficatlon  Is  gain- 
ing public  acceptance  and  m  iny  believe  that 
the    cnerry   system    of    the    future    will    be 
supplied  bv  nuclear  energy  wl  th  breeder  reac- 
tors and  uitlmately  controUei  I  thermonuclear 
fusion    providing     unllmltei  I     power.     Why 
then  this  concern  regarding   gas  supply  for 
the  future?  I  submit  It  Is  li    the  Interest  of 
the    American    public    to    n  alntaln    strong, 
competitive  gas  and  electric  Industries.  In  a 
recent  study  of  energy  mode!  s.  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  concluded   that  the  theoretically  op- 
timum   energy    system    for    the   U.S.    would 
be  one  based  on  natural  ga  i  with  fuel  cells 
used  on  site  to  provide  electricity  require- 
ments. It  costs  about  one-J  fth  as  much  on 
a  B.T.U.  basis  to  transport  ei  ergy  to  the  con- 
svuner  In  the  form  of  gas  th  in  as  electricity. 
The  present  investment  of  electric  utilities 
per  annual  vmlt  of  energy  delivered  Is  ten 
times  that  of  gas  utilities.  To  capitalize  upon 
the    Inherent    favorable    ecanomlcs    of    gas 
transportation,    energy    con  version    technol- 
ogy must  be  developed  to  a  low  gas  to  com- 
pete  for  the   full   spectrun    of  U.S.  energy 
needs.  What  are  these  nee<is?  The  end  uses 
of  energy  are  heat,  mecharlcal  power,  elec- 
tricity and  light.   In  the  t  rplcal  home,  for 
example.  85  percent  of  purchased  energy  Is 
used  as  heat  and  15  percent  In  the  form  of 
electricity.   Fuel   cells   now   in   the   develop- 
mental   stage    could    supply    the    electrical 
requirements     providing      i     pollution-free 
source  of  power.  Lighting  devices  uUllzlng 
gas  directly  providing  hlgt    Intensity  light- 
ing systems  rivalling  the  eiectrlc  bulb  have 
been   demonstrated.   Envlr<  mmental   control 
giving  year-round  comfort  (»ntrol  an  entire- 
ly new  concept  when  compared  to  present 
treating  and  cooling  systeiM  can  be  devel- 
oped. 

The  question  of  adequate  supply  takes  on 
added  significance  in  the  Jlght  o^  *he  new 
tises  of  gas  made  possible  through  Uquef ac- 
tion  The  announced  conversion  of  the  state 
of  California  government  <leet  to  LNO  and 
present  testa  being  carrle<^  out  by  the  fed- 
eral  government   underlln 
of  this  development.  It  la 
of  an  Industry  slated  to 
modem    energy     supply 
Industry     can    be     the 
ture  In  the  forefront  of  n 
uses  of  energy  and  provl 
quality  and  service. 

The  feder*!  government  which  supports 
research  and  development  activities  to  pro- 
vide methods  of  develodlng  our  primary 
energy  reaotxrce*— petrol«um.  gas.  water 
power,    coal    and    atomic  |  energy — has    ap- 
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parently  failed  to  recognize  the  potential 
role  that  could  be  assured  by  natural  gas 
in  this  decade  and  beyond.  Recently,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  released  a 
study  prepared  by  the  Energy  Policy  Staff 
which  described  the  major  civilian  energy 
research  and  development  programs  funded 
by  the  federal  government  for  fiscal  year 
1970  This  study  showed  that  $368  million 
will  be  spent  on  civilian  energy  research  and 
development  through  programs  supported 
bv  federal  funds.  The  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  for  atomic  energy  received 
over  84  percent  of  all  the  federal  funds  for 
energy  R&D.  Indeed,  the  study  concluded: 

"It  Is  also  significant  that  virtually  all  of 
the   federal    R&D   expenses    (about   90   per- 
cent) are  addressed  to  the  problems  and  op- 
portunities of  the  electric  power  Industry  ' 
Less  than  two  percent  of  these  expendi- 
tures   are    directed    toward    advancing    the 
technology  of  the  natural  gas  Industry.  The 
level  of  investment  In  research  and  develop- 
ment is  highly  significant  as  future  energy 
utilization  patterns  w-.ll  be  determined  by 
the  level  of  technology  In  the  respective  In- 
du-'trles     It    is    here    where    governmental 
policy   must   strike  a  balance  between   the 
lure   of   unlimited    energy    through    atomic 
power  and  the  continued  development  of  our 
other  prlmarv  energy  sources  which,  ^fcause 
of  their  own  unique  chnracterlstlcs.  can  with 
imagination  make   Invaluable  contributions 
to  the  quality  of  life  In  the  decades  ahead- 
contributions  which  even  atomic  energy  can- 
not provide  In  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
relative    costs    of    developing    technology    Is 
also  an  Important  factor  in  decisions  on  re- 
source allocation.  There  are  obviously  greater 
costs   involved    In    developing   a   new    tech- 
nology   such   as   nuclear   fission   or   fusion, 
compared    to    Improving    existing    systems 
based  on  our  other  primary  energy  resources. 
The  effect  of  past  governmental   policy  in 
writing  off  fossil  fuel  sources  as  major  energy 
contributors  In  the  decades  ahead  Is  short- 
s'ghted  and  falls  short  of  an  optimum  al- 
location  of   our   resources.   Development   of 
production,   transportation    and   conversion 
technology   for    fossil    fuel    utilization   will 
open     up    needed     alternatives    of    energy 
purees  necessarv  to  our  new  goal  of  pro- 
tecting the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
in  the  continuing  effort  to  ensure  the  avall- 
ablUtv  of  energy  supplies  at  reasonable  costs 
to  meet  the  Nation's  growing  energy  require- 
ments. .  , 

The  Commission  is  Increasingly  concerned 
by  the  level  of  Investment  In  research  and 
development    by    Jurisdictional    companies. 
Responses   to   Order   No.   322.   "Annual   Re- 
porting of  Research  and  Development  Actlvl- 
«es"  showed  that  for  the  three  reporting 
years  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
order.  1966.  1967  and  1968.  Jurisdictional  gas 
companies   Invested    0.1    percent   of   operat- 
ing revenues  in  research  and  development. 
Of  more  significance,  thirty-seven  Jurisdic- 
tional  gas   companies  reported   no  research 
and  development  activity  in  1968.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  complies  statis- 
tics on  nationwide  research  and  development 
activities.    Comparable    statistics    for    other 
Industries  In  1967.  the  most  recent  compila- 
tion  by  the   National   Science  Foundation, 
showed   a   range   of   Investment   in  research 
and  development  of  1.5  to  4.1  percent  of  net 
sales.   Comparison  of   Investment  levels  by 
Industry  showed  the  largest  Investment  levels 
In   those   Industries   characterized  by   rapid 
technological  obsolescence.  The  wide  dispar- 
ity between   Jurisdictional  companv  invest- 
ment and  that  of  other  industries  indicates 
the  heart  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  fact 
that,  unlike  the  non-regulated  sectors,  the 
impact  of  Investment  In  R&D  on  the  finan- 
cial poslton  of  the  utility  In  many  cases  is 
unknown  at  the  time  of  such  decisions,  and 
the  accounting  options  are  distinctly  lim- 
ited. 
The  Incentive  needed  for  greater  R&D  ac- 


tivity by  Jurisdictional  companies  lies  In 
providing  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  re- 
garding the  effect  of  R&D  investment  on  the 
financial  position  of  the  company  and  in 
enlarging  the  area  of  managerial  discre- 
tion with  regard  to  the  accounting  treat- 
ment of  such  expenditures  within  the  regu- 
latory framework. 

Consequently.  Just  last  month  the  Com- 
mission issued  in  Docket  No.  R-3B1   a  pro- 
posed     rulemaking      delineating      proposed 
amendments  to  the  Uniform  System  of  Ac- 
counts Intended  to  clarify  Commission  pol- 
icy   on    accounting    for    P&D    expenditures. 
These  amendments  recognized   the  need  to 
establish  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  In  the 
Commission's    ratemaklng    and    accounting 
pollcle;;.  the  need  to  allow  a  return  on  sig- 
nificant   expenditures    for    special    research 
and  development  projects  amortized  over  a 
period  of  years  and  the  recognition  that  so- 
called  "unsuccessful"  projects  pave  the  way 
for  "successful"  projects  and  as  such  should 
be   regarded    as   part   of   the  total   refearch 
and  development  effort.  This  policy  should 
place   jurisdictional   companies   on   a   more 
equal  footing  with  the  non-regulated  sector 
ccmpetltlon  for  capital  Investment  in  R&D, 
particularly  where  projects  Involving  signifi- 
cant expenditures  are  concerned.  At  a  time 
when    the    utilities    are    faced    with    major 
problems  of  gas  supplv.  power  generation  and 
environmental  concerns,  the  contributions  of 
techno'.oery  to  the  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems should  be  fullv  explored  and  the  Com- 
mission should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  further 
measures  to  stimulate  activity  In  a  crucial 
area. 

The  fragmented  nature  of  the  Industry's 
response    to    the    technoloplcil     challenges 
facing    the    Industry    and    the    need    for    a 
forum  where  the  Impact  of  changing  tech- 
nology on  the  Industry  as  a  whole  can  be 
assessed  and  an  effective  response  formulated 
Is    urgent    today.    An    effective   solution   to 
these  problems  cannot  be  formulated  =olely 
by  one  segment  of  the  Industry,   nor  can 
the    Industrv    by    Itself    respond    effectively 
to   this    challenge.    These    questions    Indeed 
encompass  the  future  role  of  the  gas  Industry 
in  a  Nation  committed  by  allocation  of  re- 
search dollars  to  other  methods  of  energy 
supplv  for  the  future   A  Gas  Research  Coun- 
cil embracing  all  segments  of  the  Industry 
with  governmental  participation  could  work 
toward  formulating  effective  national  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  The  Council  could 
establish  as  Ite  highest  priority  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  support  by  Industry  and 
government   for   R&D   programs   needed    to 
stimulate    the    domestic    supply    base    and 
maintain  the  Industry  as  a  major  supplier  of 
the  Nation's  energy  requirements. 

A  decade  ago.  after  a  period  of  similar 
introspection  and  reexamination  of  Its  goals, 
the  Commission  Initiated  an  Innovative  pro- 
posal. It  conceived  It  to  be  the  solution  to 
the  monumental  problem  of  producer  price 
regulation.  It  rejected  a  pricing  methodology 
based  upon  the  costs  of  Individual  producers. 
It  proposed  Instead  that  prices  be  derived 
from  the  financial  requirements  of  the  In- 
dustry as  a  whole.  It  characterized  this 
process  as  area  rates.  This  policy  resulted 
from  the  realization  that  the  traditional 
rate  base  method  of  utility  regulation  did  not 
lend  Itself  to  the  determination  of  the  rates 
of  Independent  producers. 

Today,  after  a  decade  of  industry-wide  cost- 
based  area  rates,  the  regulatory  process  is 
equally  as  frustrated  as  it  was  In  1960.  If 
we  are  candid,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
we  have  failed  the  "practical  test"  which  we 
established  for  ourselves  in  Permian.  Indi- 
vidual company  rate  making  having  been 
determined  to  be  unworkable  and  cost  based 
area  rate  making  having  been  demonstrated 
to  be  unworkable,  the  necessity  for  squaring 
producer  prices  with  the  market  should 
now  be  clear.  In  the  short  term  this  over- 
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riding  fact  must  be  reflected  In  the  adoption 
of  indices  which  at  least  recognize  market 
realities.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  mar- 
ket win  Inevitably  prevail  and  regulation  will 
be  totally  Ineffectual  to  influence  price. 

We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  establish  the 
policies  now  which  will  permit  the  inevitable 
ascendancy  of  market  forces  to  operate  In 
such  a  way  as  to  work  for  the  public  Just 
as  they  do  In  most  other  areas  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  This,  In  the  final  analysis,  can 
only  be  achieved  If  the  market  can  operate 
unfettered  by  regulation  and  If,  prior  to 
that  time,  government  policies  are  evolved 
which  will  affirmatively  enlarge  the  supply 
base  by  broadening  the  base  supply  and  In- 
creasing the  supply  sources.  This,  I  submit. 
Is  the  new  goal  of  this  new  decade.  It  must 
be  achieved  by  a  national  commitment  which 
Insures  that  the  pyotentlal  which  this  indus- 
try offers  to  the  quality  of  life  will  be  fully 
realized  in  this  decade  and  in  the  decades 
to  come. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  April  22 
marked  the  519th  birthday  of  Isabella 
of  Spain,  a  queen  whose  courageous 
gamble  in  backing  the  voyage  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  earned  her  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  annals  of  our  history.  The 
qualities  which  prompted  this  mon- 
arch to  finance  the  trip  of  an  explorer 
whose  claims  sounded  absurd  to  the 
typical  15th  century  man  are  qualities  we 
admire  today.  This  country  owes  that 
far-sighted  queen  a  substantial  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  declaration  of  Gov.  Calvin 
Rampton,  of  Utah,  Proclaiming  the  22d 
of  April  as  Queen  Isabella  Day.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
declaration  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Declaration  or  the  State  or  Utah 

Whereas,  April  22,  1970  marks  the  519tb 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
dynamic  Castllllan  queen  who,  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  In  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, gave  the  civilized  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion: and 

Whereas,  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  by  her  support  of  Columbus  in 
bis  plans  for  exploration,  earned  for  herself 
a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization;  and 

Whereas,  In  her  own  time,  Isabella  was 
a  queen  noted  for  a  clear  Intellect,  energy, 
virtue  and  patriotism;  and 

Whereas,  the  qualities  of  confidence  In  the 
future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  purpose 
and  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  human  progress 
exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are  charac- 
teristics worthy  of  emulation  in  our  twen- 
tieth century  era  of  exploration; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Calvin  L.  Rampton, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah,  do  hereby 
declare  Wednesday,  April  32,  1970,  as  "Queen 
Isabella  Day"  in  Utah,  and  urge  all  citizens, 
schools,  historical  and  other  interested  orga- 
nizations suitably  observe  this  slgnifloant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  wcnrld. 

Calvik  p.  Rampton, 

Governor. 


FRED  H.  HARRINGTON— A  GREAT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
PRESIDENT   RESIGNS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  says : 

Fred  Harrington  was  an  extraordinary  able 
and  effective  president  of  the  University  of 


Wisconsin,  one  of  the  best  the  university  has 
had. 

As  the  Journal  also  says: 

It  is  regrettable  that  he  has  decided  to 
quit,  although  the  action  Is  understandable 
in  view  of  pressures  and  abuse  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected,  coping  with  almost  con- 
stant crisis. 

The  New  York  Times  editorialized  Sat- 
urday that  the  resignation  of  President 
Harrington  "adds  another  victim  to  the 
honor  roll  of  those  who  have  tried  in 
vain  to  fight  the  two-front  battle  against 
extremism  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 
Radical  students  have  repeatedly  ter- 
rorized the  campus,  provoking  in  turn 
not  only  armed  occupation  but  also  the 
repressive  hostility  of  community  and 
legislature." 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  today's 
university  president  has  been  thrust  Into 
the  position  of  a  frontline  soldier  in  the 
battle  between  contending  factions  and 
contending  views.  But  a  university  is  a 
place  where  disagreement  is  supposed  to 
be  settled  by  persuasion,  argument,  and 
peaceful  means.  President  Harrington 
is  a  victim  of  the  refusal  of  groups  on 
both  sides  to  carry  out  that  tradition 
and  and  who  insist  on  undercutting  the 
real  purpose  and  meaning  of  a  university 
and  its  traditions. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
editorials  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  May  10  and  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  9  on  the  resignation  of  President 
Harrington  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Ftx>m  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  May  10,  1970] 
A  Great  UW  PREsroENT 

Fred  Harrington  was  an  extraordinarily 
able  and  effective  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  best  the  university 
has  had.  It  is  regrettable  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  quit,  although  the  action  is  un- 
derstandable in  view  of  pressures  and  abuse 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  coping  with 
almost  consrt»nt  crisis. 

He  restructured  the  UW,  making  the  state- 
wide system  of  16  campuses  and  65,000  stu- 
dente  work  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other 
state  where  the  "multiversity"  has  been 
tried.  His  administrative  and  political  skills 
enabled  him  to  guide  a  $250  million  a  year 
corporation  through  a  time  of  tremendous 
growth.  He  built  UW  into  prominence  as 
an  urban  university  and  won  swift  develop- 
ment of  the  new  UW — Green  Bay  and  UW — 
Parkside. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  about  who  was 
boss  at  the  UW  while  Harring^n  was  presi- 
dent but,  contrary  to  some  public  impres- 
sions, he  liked  to  hear  dissenting  views  from 
his  subordinates.  He  listened  with  patience. 
He  had  empathy  for  people,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  understanding  of  the  positions  that  polit- 
ical foes  and  aUies  found  themselves  in.  He 
liked  a  good  fight,  and  bad  many.  He  did  not 
win  all  of  his  flghte,  but  he  had  a  remark- 
able ability  to  salvage  everything  possible 
from  defeat  and  mold  It  Into  a  victory. 

Harrington  understood  the  essentiality  of 
dissent  on  a  campus.  As  Michigan's  Presid^it 
Robben  Fleming  once  explained,  this  put 
Harrington  In  "the  dilemma  of  the  tradi- 
tional liberal,"  upset  at  trends  on  both  the 
political  far  right  and  far  left.  The  right  of 
dissent  Implies  the  basic  right  of  individuals 
to  make  their  decisions  without  coercion 
from  others,  and  "that's  why  Fred  senses  the 
basic  totalitarian  aspects  of  the  really  radi- 
cal left,"  Fleming  observed. 


In  the  end,  this  kind  of  dilemma  probably 
played  a  greater  part  in  Harrington's  decision 
to  quit  than  did  all  the  criticism. 

Harrington  is  an  outstanding  historian 
with  first  class  actulemic  credentials.  He 
could  go  virtually  anywhere  as  professor  or 
administrator — as  he  could  have  at  any  time 
in  the  past  eight  years.  That  he  stayed  at  the 
UW  was  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  state  and 
ItB  tmiverslty.  Fortunately,  he  will  remain 
on  the  faculty. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  19701 
Wisconsin  Loss 

The  resignation  of  Fred  H.  Harrington  from 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin adds  another  victim  to  honor  roll  of 
those  who  have  tried  in  vain  to  fight  the  two- 
front  battle  against  extremism  on  the  left 
and  on  the  right.  Radical  students  have  re- 
peatedly terrorized  the  campus,  provoking  in 
turn  not  only  armed  occupation  but  also 
the  repressive  hostility  of  community  and 
legislature. 

Mr.  Harrington,  who  accepted  a  distin- 
guished Wisconsin  research  professorship  in 
history,  denied  that  he  was  fixed.  But  Dr. 
James  Nellen,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Regents,  said  pointedly  that  Mr. 
Harrington's  successor  must  be  a  man  who 
believes  that  campus  rioting  has  to  be  "cor- 
rected." He  must  surely  know.  In  the  after- 
math of  Kent  State  and  student  uprisings  at 
other,  normally  placid  campuses,  that  the 
end  of  unrest  requires  more  than  a  strong- 
armed  president. 

Mr.  Harrington  blamed  inadequate  support 
from  the  Regents,  legislative  criticism  and 
fatigue  for  his  decision.  In  nine  years  at  the 
helm  he  has  raised  the  university  to  the  select 
company  of  the  nation's  leading  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  There  may  be  special 
Irony  In  the  fact  that,  along  with  Harvard's 
president.  Nathan  M.  Pusey.  he  had  been  a 
member  of  this  week's  delegation  to  the 
White  House  to  plead  for  greater  under- 
standing of  student  alienation.  His  departure 
Is  added  confirmation  of  the  contempt  in 
which  the  illiberal  elements  at  both  ends  of 
the  political  spectrum  hold  democratic  men 
of  principle  and  ability. 


WALTER  REUTHER 

Mr.  CASE.  Walter  Reuther  had  a 
unique  place  in  the  American  labor 
movement  to  which  he  was  dedicated.  A 
tireless  worker,  he  spared  neither  him- 
self nor  others  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
labor  movement  a  force  for  good  in  the 
community  at  large. 

The  members  of  the  UAW  have  suf- 
fered a  grievous  loss.  And  the  country  has 
lost  a  man  whose  initiative  and  forthright 
advocacy  sparked  so  many  advances  in 
our  social  and  economic  structure. 


CURTAILMENT  OF  NORMAL  POSTAL 
SERVICES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  story  pub- 
lished in  today's  Washington  E^rening 
Star  which  details  the  quiet  curtailment 
of  normal  postal  services  that  is  taking 
place,  especiajUy  in  the  Washington  re- 
gion. These  service  cutbacks  represent  a 
troubling  development  in  the  midst  of 
our  consideration  of  postal  reorganiza- 
tion legislation.  One  of  the  serious  reser- 
vations many  people  have  with  the  con- 
cept of  a  postal  organization  separated 
from  the  Federal  family  revolves  aroimd 
the  ctuestion  of  public  service.  Would,  in 
fact,  an  Independent  postal  service  un- 
der a  mandate  to  eliminate  aU  red  ink 
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from  its  ledgers  render  tfae  American 
people  the  service  they  require  and  which 
they  deserve  as  citizens?  Or  would  such 
an  organization  seek  to  adiieve  its  goals 
by  reducing  services  and.  1  at  the  same 
time,  thrusting  upward  thd  cost  of  post- 
age? 

The  only  evidence  provlc^  by  the  ad- 
ministration from  January  1969,  to  date, 
demonstrates  that  the  latter  course  will 
be  foUowed.  On  AprU  3,  the  President 
requested  Congress  to  enact  a  10-cent 
first-class  stamp,  and  a  pne-fifth-cent 
increase  for  third  class.  Now  we  have 
fresh  evidence  of  service  Cutbacks. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseiit  that  an  ar- 
ticle, authored  by  reporter^  David  Braa- 
ten  and  Philip  Shandler,  and  published 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  May  6,  1970.  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objecticn.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Post  Office  QinrTLT  CtJKTAiL  s  Somb  Skbvices 
(By  Dave  Braaien  and  Philip  Shandler) 
The  Post  Oaice  Is  quietly  cc  mpressing  serv- 
ice and  work  schedules  in  \  'hat  It  calls  an 
effort  to  eliminate  waste. 

Working  dcxruments  envtson  elimination 
of  the  perennial  postal  deficit  In  five  years, 
by  cutting  weekend  work,  cc  nscUdatlng  and 
merchandising  facilities,  an  1  seeking  more 
customer  help  In  zip-codlig.  sorting  and 
distribution. 

In  Washington,  evening  m  ill  pickups  have 
been  eliminated,  vending  mi  chines  have  re- 
placed Saturday  window  sei  vice  downtown, 
and  weekend  sorting  work  has  been  cur- 
taUed. 

UKMO    OUTXIKCS   !  >LAN 

Other  potential  reductions  are  outlined  In 
a  strongly  worded  memoriJidum  to  local 
poetmasters  from  the  direct  Dr  of  the  region 
that  Includes  Washington,  md  In  a  set  of 
papers  on  service  natlonwW  e  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Prank  J.  Sunllst.  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral for  operations,  said  current  cuts  are 
being  left  largely  to  the  ciscretlon  of  re- 
gional director*,  after  careful  study  of  local 
conditions. 

Only  service*  for  whlc  i  demand  has 
dropped  as  a  result  of  changing  consumer 
patterns  are  being  reduce<l.  he  said.  The 
g^^eral  shift  to  a  flve-day  work  week,  for  ex- 
ample, has  made  window  service  unnecessary 
at  postal  headquarters  at  12th  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  he  said. 

Guidelines  for  reductions  in  the  District, 
Maryland.  VlrglnU  and  West  Virginia  are 
contained  in  a  memo  from  regional  director 
Carl  Ulsaker  to   "all  city  delivery  offices" 

KXCSPnONS   A1X4WXD 

"Any  deviation  should  bei  because  of  some 
exceptional  condition  whlci  you  should  ex- 
plain." he  wrote  local  postmasters.  The  memo 
says: 

1.  "All  morning  coUectKm  service  should 
be  eliminated  except  that  inade  by  the  let- 
ter carrier  while  serving  hlsjroute  .  .  ." 

2.  Late  evening  coUect^ons  "should  be 
abolished  unless  significant  volume  will  be 
advanced  in  dispatch.  If  *eUined.  it  must 
be  confined  to  selected  hlgH- volume  boxes  m 
business  districts,  shopping  centers  or  along 
arterial  highways  ..."         | 

3.  "In  purely  residential  ireas  a  6  p-m.  col- 
lection is  unnecessary  andl  the  only  collec- 
tion should  be  made  by  ihe  letter  carrier 
while  serving  his  route  .  i  . 

This  collection  may  be  I  started  earlier  if 
essential  In  order  to  conserve  manpower  .  . 
oi»»  cm  wiua  cobuictxon 

On  weekends  and  hoUdajts.  "only  one  com- 
plete dtywlde  coUection  1^  necessary."  the 
memo  aajs. 


"Saturday  service  should  be  limited  to  col- 
lection by  letter  carrier  or  relay  carrier  In 
performance  of  their  regular  duties.  Addi- 
tional Saturday  service  to  business  districts 
may  be  provided  only  if  warranted  by  local 
conditions." 

In  regard  to  window  service — stamp  sales, 
package  handling,  etc. — on  Saturdays,  the 
pofitmasters  are  advised  to  make  an  evalua- 
tion and  "take  appropriate  action  Immedi- 
ately to  consolidate  services  and  reduce  num- 
ber of  windows  required  or  compress  over-all 
weekly  window  service  hours." 

WXXKXNO     ASSIGNMKNTS 

The  memo  also  says  that  "assignment  of 
clerks  and  mallhandlers  on  weekends  must 
be  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum  to  provide 
adequate  service." 

Among  the  steps  called  for  are : 

1.  Eliminating  or  deferring  the  sorting  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  "non-preferential" 
mail  between  6  pjn.  Friday  and  6  ajn. 
Monday. 

2.  Deferring  from  Saturday  night  to  Sun- 
day the  processing  of  outgoing  first  class  mail. 

3.  Reducing  the  processing  of  incoming 
first  class  mall  between  6  ajn.  Saturday  and 
midnight  Sunday  to  special  delivery  and  box 
mall,  "and  maintaining  a  level  of  mall  com- 
patible with  clerical  assignments  on  To»ir 
1  (ecurly  morning)  Monday." 

The  memo  also  suggests  scrutiny  of  coffee 
breaks,  "visiting"  among  employees,  early 
departvires  from  work  and  personal  telephone 
calls,  for  "potential  man-hour  savings." 

Officials  were  reluctant  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  moves  being  made  here  and  else- 
where to  eliminate  waste.  But  Nunllst  and 
others  made  these  general  observations: 

Morning  collections  from  mailboxes  for- 
merly were  made  by  truck  drivers  who  relayed 
delivery  mall  to  postmen  on  foot.  Now,  moet 
mailmen  have  their  own  vehicles  and  can 
collect  mall  themselves.  "What  we're  elimi- 
natiug  Is  a  duplicating  service."  Nunllst  said. 
Most  first-class  mall  now  Is  busineee  com- 
munications, so  fewer  collections  are  neces- 
sary in  residential  areas. 

Business  has  shifted  to  a  five-day  week,  and 
downtown  services — like  window  service  at 
12th  and  Pennsylvania — are  scarcely  needed 
on  the  weekend. 

Less  mall  is  moved  by  train  and  more 
by  plane,  so  deadlines  for  sorting  can  be 
spaced  further  apart. 

Many  people  have  switched  to  the  tele- 
phone for  the  kind  of  communications  they 
used  to  send  by  mail,  especially  on  the  week- 
ends, others  said.  And,  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
assignments,  fewer  workers  will  have  to  work 
on  weekends.  Nunllst  said. 

But  some  grumbling  is  being  heard.  A 
writer  to  The  Star's  Action  Line,  for  ex- 
ample, said  recently  that  elimination  of  eve- 
ning plcktips  "works  a  great  hardship  for 
people  who  are  at  work  and  have  to  come 
home  and  get  signatures  and  finish  off  mall 
at  home.  .  .  ." 

And  Advertising  Age  magazine  recently 
protested  that  the  elimination  several  months 
ago  of  expeditious  "red  tag"  service  for  mag- 
azines has  resulted  In  later  deliveries. 


NATIONAL    HOLIDAY   OP   THE 
RUMANIAN   PEOPLE 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
many  states  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
been  a  battleground  for  contending 
forces  and  ideologies  for  many  genera- 
tions. Yet  the  brave  people  who  inhabit 
this  tumultuous  buffer  zone  have  man- 
aged, against  great  odds,  to  preserve 
their  sense  of  Identity  and  their  cul- 
tural uniqueness. 

The  Rumanian  people  share  the  sad 
history  of  many  of  their  sister  states: 
Independence  was  a  dream  for  many 


generations.  It  was  won  at  great  cost.  It 
was  short  lived.  But  it  Is  long  remem- 
bered. 

On  May  10,  1866.  Prince  Charles  of 
Hohenzollem  was  proclaimed  prince, 
and  founded  the  Rumanian  dynasty. 
On  May  10.  1877.  Rumania  officially 
severed  its  ties  with  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  4  years  later,  on  May  10.  1881, 
Prince  Charles  become  Charles  I,  King 
or  Rumania. 

The  10th  of  May  is  thus  a  triple  holiday 
for  the  Rumanian  people.  I  Join  with 
other  Senators  in  saluting  them  on  this 
occasion,  and  pray  that  on  another, 
happier.  Tenth  of  May  the  Rumanian 
people  may  take  their  full,  free,  and 
independent  place  in  the  family  of 
nations. 

HARLAND  CLEVELAND  INAUGU- 
RATED PRESIDENT  OF  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  HAWAn 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  recently  held  its  inau- 
guration ceremonies  for  President  Har- 
lan Cleveland.  It  was  a  happy  and  proud 
moment  for  our  university  because  It 
marked  the  official  ascension  of  a  dis- 
tingtiished  man  to  its  presidency. 

In  Mr.  Cleveland,  our  university  gained 
a  man  recognized  by  the  world  for  his 
Integrity  and  leadership.  He  is  truly  a 
rare  man — a  man  who  has  mastered  both 
the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of 
action. 

Pew  can  claim  the  wide  success  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  met  as  a  scholar,  author, 
editor,  publisher,  government  adminis- 
trator, university  administrator,  and 
diplomat.  As  a  government  administra- 
tor, he  directed  diverse  government  pro- 
grams ranging  from  the  board  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  to  the  allied  control  com- 
mission to  Rome.  As  a  university  admin- 
istrator, he  served  as  dean  of  the  Maxwell 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  at  Syracuse  University.  As  an 
author,  he  has  written  books  and  articles 
on  American  foreign  policy.  As  an  edi- 
tor and  publisher,  he  managed  the  Re- 
porter magazine.  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
Cabinet  of  Presidents  Keimedy  and 
Johnson,  he  held  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs.  And  as  a  diplomat,  he 
served  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

We  in  Hawaii  have  great  confidence 
that  with  President  Cleveland  at  the 
helm,  the  University  of  Hawaii  will,  as  he 
says  in  his  inaugural  address,  be  known 
in  the  seventies  for  its  openness,  its 
cross-cultural  tolerance,  and  sis  a  great 
center  of  thought. 

I  think  that  Senators  would  find  his 
address  relevant  and  of  Interest,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoHD. 

There  belrig  no  objection,  the  address 
wbls  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Inaugubal  Aodrkss 
I 
This  is  a  funny  kind  of  Job.  In  every  other 
form  of  employment,  they  swear  you  in  first 
and  then  put  you  to  work.  But  in  academic 
administration  it's  the  other  way  around: 
they  put  you  to  work,  and  tell  you  to  orga- 
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nlze  your  own  swearing-in.  Maybe  they  want 
to  make  sure  you  survive  the  first  few  months 
betore  they  have  to  buy  all  that  champagne. 

Even  the  compliments  and  congratulations 
are  mildly  equivocal,  with  mental  reserva- 
tions— as  In  the  exchange  of  compliments 
between  Winston  Churchill  and  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  before  the  opening  of  one  of 
Shaw's  plays.  Shaw  began  it  by  writing  to 
Churchill,  enclosing  two  tickets  to  the  open- 
ing and  inviting  ChurchUl  to  bring  a  friend, 
as  he  put  it.  "if  you  have  a  friend."  Churchill 
promptly  replied  that  he  was  busy  on  open- 
ing night,  but  would  appreciate  a  pair  of 
tickets  to  the  lay's  second  night,  as  he  put 
It,  "II  there  is  a  second  night," 

Well.  I  can  certainly  say  that  I  have  more 
friends  In  Hawaii  than  I  had  a  year  ago:  I 
hardly  knew  anybody  in  Hawaii  then.  And 
here  I  am  six  months  and  18  days  on  the  pay- 
roll already,  being  "Inaugiu-ated."  It's  no 
longer  opening  night,  yet  this  must  by  defini- 
tion be  the  beginning  of  something.  What  Is 
It  the  beginning  of? 

For  me,  this  U  the  beginning  of  an  asso- 
ciation with  a  congenial  people  In  a  precious 
environment — a  first  full  taste  of  Aloha,  that 
spirit  which  Is  impossible  to  define  but 
equally  Impossible  not  to  feel.  This  is  also 
my  introduction  to  a  State  which  really  be- 
lieves In  education — students  who  believe  in 
education,  a  faculty  that  believes  in  educa- 
tion, alumni  and  parents  who  believe  in 
education.  Regents  who  believe  In  educa- 
tion— and  political  leaders  who,  together 
with  the  people  they  represent,  genuinely 
want  a  first-rate  system  of  public  higher 
education  In  the  State  of  Hawaii.  In  six 
months  and  18  days,  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
leader  of  any  political  persuasion  who  thinks 
It  good  politics  to  campaign  ag&lnst  educa- 
tion. I  will  not  detain  you  by  reading  the 
long  list  of  American  States  In  which  the 
Presidents  of  the  public  universities  cannot 
make  that  claim. 

A  visitor  in  my  office  the  other  day  asked 
what  I  hoped  the  University  of  Hawaii  would 
be  known  for,  during  the  time  I  am  here.  I 
suppose  that  anyone  with  pretensions  to  be 
an  educator  has  some  private  Image  of  what 
the  people  who  touch  his  school  should  take 
away  with  them.  Some  of  these  desired  out- 
comes are  universal  among  universities:  both 
Johns  Hopkins  and  the  University  of  Hawaii 
hope  that  they  can  help  students  discover 
their  hearts,  develop  their  minds,  and  add  to 
the  range  of  their  Imaginations.  We  even 
Join  in  hoping  that  they  will  find  interest- 
ing Jobs  and  happy  marriages.  But  each  of 
us  Is  bound  to  have  some  special  ambitions 
for  his  own  Institution.  So  here  are  some 
personal  hopes  of  mine  for  the  kind  of  place 
the  University  of  HawaU  can  be. 

First  of  all,  I  hope  that  in  the  1970's  the 
University  of  Hawaii  is  known  as  an  experi- 
ence In  openness — Its  campuses  open  to  a 
free  market  In  ideas,  the  open  minds  of  Its 
students  and  their  teachers  grappling  to- 
gether with  the  mysteries,  the  uncertain- 
ties, and  the  dilemmas  of  science  and  society. 
Our  doors  of  admission  will  be  open  too. 
Go  out  on  the  streets  of  Honolulu  and  ask 
the  first  adult  you  see  which  of  his  chil- 
dren Is  going  to  coUege.  I'll  guarantee  you 
an  argumentative  response,  "it  II  of  my  chil- 
dren are  going  to  college"  he  or  she  will 
probably  reply. 

In  these  Islands,  the  State  Legislature  has 
already.  In  effect,  declared  a  policy  of  "open 
admissions"  to  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

n 

My  second  hope  is  that  the  University 
of  Hawaii  can  continue  to  be  a  very  special 
experience  In  cross-cultural  humility  and 
tolerance, 

E^very  one  who  comes  to  live  in  Hawaii 
must  be  Impressed,  as  I  am,  by  the  va- 
riety of  its  peoples  and  their  comparatively 
tolerant  attitudes  toward  one  another.  But 
on  closer  li>spectlon,  paradise  seems   based 


on  paradox.;  the  tolerance  Is  not  despite  the 
variety  but  because  of  it. 

For  It  Is  not  through  the  disappearance 
of  distinctions  In  a  melting  pot  that  Hawaii 
has  achieved  a  level  of  cultural  equality  and 
racial  peace  with  few  parallels  around  our 
discriminatory  globe.  Quite  the  contrary:  the 
glory  is  that  each  of  Hawaii's  main  ethnic 
groups  retained  or  develoi>ed  enough  pride, 
enough  self-confidence,  and  enough  sense 
of  Its  cultural  history — In  a  word,  enough 
distinctiveness  of  its  own — to  establish  its 
right  to  be  separate.  And  this  group  separate- 
ness  was.  paradoxically,  the  first  step  In  es- 
tablishing the  rights  of  the  Individuals  in 
each  group  to  equality  with  people  of  dif- 
ferent racial  aspect,  different  ethnic  back- 
ground, and  different  cultural  heritage. 

Perhaps  after  all  the  Hawaii  experience 
it  Is  not  so  different  from  the  transatlantic 
migration  of  the  various  more  or  less  white 
Caucasians.  On  their  way  Into  New  York 
they  read  a  sign  on  the  Statute  of  Liberty: 
"Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost,  to 
me."  But  on  arrival  they  didn't  melt  Into 
open  arms  of  the  white  Anglo-Saxon  Prot- 
estants who  preceded  them.  Quite  the  con- 
trary: each  new  arrival  glued  himself  to 
his  own  kind,  shared  the  religion  and  lan- 
guage and  humor  and  discriminatory  treat- 
ment with  his  soul-brothers,  and  gravitated 
Into  occupations  which  didn't  too  serious- 
ly threaten  the  Jobs  of  earlier-arriving  ethnic 
groups. 

In  Hawaii  as  on  the  East  Co««t,  waves 
of  new  Americans  and  older  Americana  have 
been  thrown  together  in  the  tlderlp  of  de- 
mocracy, and  have  learned  In  time  to  tol- 
erate each  other — first  as  groups  and  only 
thereafter  as  Individuals.  As  they  rubbed 
against  one  another  In  an  urbanizing  Amer- 
ica, they  gradually  discovered  not  Just  the 
easy  old  Christian  lesson  that  all  men  are 
brothers,  but  the  hard  new  multi-cultural 
lesson  that  all  brothers  are  different. 

So  maybe  the  lesson  from  both  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  migrations  is  that  each  ethnic 
group  miist  first  find  its  own  identity,  be- 
fore the  members  of  other  ethnic  groups  will 
treat  Its  members  as  Individual  human  be- 
ings— as  respected,  valued  citizens  of  a  com- 
mon polity — as  brothers  who  are  different 
and  therefore  brothers. 

The  lesson  of  Hawaii  has  plenty  of  modem 
relevance.  The  lesson  has  to  be  that  black 
Americans  who  v^ant  to  establish  their 
blackness  and  glory  In  It  are  on  the  right 
track.  It  U  Important  that  a  black  child 
knows  where  he  comes  from,  relives  the 
history  of  his  forefathers,  feels  the  shame 
of  historical  failures  and  the  pride  of  his- 
toric contributions,  uses  the  flexible  Eng- 
lish language  in  ways  that  are  distinctive, 
and  brings  to  the  forceful  attention  of  all 
Americans  that  the  various  colors  called 
black  can  be  beautiful.  Only  when  the 
distinction  is  fully  accepted,  will  mutual 
tolerance  likely  follow — that.  It  seems.  Is  the 
general  meaning  of  Hawaii's  very  special 
experience. 

For  equality  Is  not  the  product  of  simi- 
larity. It  Is  the  cheerful  acknowledgment 
of  difference 

Here  Is  Hawaii,  we  have  an  Incomparable 
opportunity  to  honor  a  wide  variety  of  dif- 
ferences— and  put  them  to  work  In  higher 
education.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  said  of  a 
University  of  Hawaii  degree  that  Its  holder 
seems  better  able  than  other  Americans  to 
function  across  the  barriers  of  color  and 
culture;  that  he  knows  his  own  workways  and 
his  own  outlook  are  not  a  valid  standard  by 
which  the  workways  and  outlooks  of  others 
are  to  be  Judged — and  always  found  wanting. 
We  need  not  be  embarrassed,  as  newcom- 
ers sometimes  are,  to  list  among  HawaU's 
natural  resources  the  quality  of  aloha,  which 
is  another  name  for  love,  "Some  day,"  says 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  "after  mastering  the 
winds,  the  waves,  the  tides  and  the  force  of 
gravity,  we  shall  harness  the  energies  of  love. 


and  then,  for  the  second  time  in  the  history 

of  the  world,  man  will  have  discovered  fire." 

m 

Our  beet  laboratory  of  practical  aloha  is 
right  here  on  the  Manoa  campus  and  the 
other  campuses  of  the  University,  the  eight 
we  have  now  and  the  two  we  are  looking  for 
this  year.  The  University  of  Hawaii  has  the 
broadest  ethnic  and  cultural  mix  of  any 
American  university;  visiting  academic  con- 
sultants have  recently  praised  the  quality 
and  dedication  of  Its  faculty;  some  outside 
experts  credit  ouir  students  with  an  unusual 
motivation  for  education. 

This  faculty,  these  students,  and  the  ad- 
ministrators who  are  here  because  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  are  here,  will  have  to  make 
together  some  far-reaching  Judgments — 
alxjut  what  is  learned  and  how,  and  about 
the  management  of  ovir  burgeoning  cam- 
puses. 

Our  cultural  diversity  gives  us  a  special 
opportiinlty  to  broaden  the  participation  in 
University  decisionmaking,  and  a  special  ob- 
ligation to  devise  a  system  of  governance, 
which  matches  parLlcipatlon  to  responsi- 
bUlty. 

Academic  faculties  have  traditionally  dealt 
with  faculty  problems,  students  with  stu- 
dent problems,  and  administrators  with  any- 
thmg  left  over — which  too  often  Includes  the 
moet  excruciating  dilemmas  and  the  most 
unanswerable  questions.  Without  derogating 
from  the  elected  organs  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dent governance,  I  think  there  is  a  place 
for  a  broader  organization  of  representatives 
with  whom  the  Regents  and  I  can  share  the 
ethical  dilenunas,  the  Judgments  about  pri- 
orities, and  the  visions  of  future  opportuni- 
ties affecting  the  University  as  a  whole.  I  will 
therefore  suggest  soon  the  framework  for  a 
University  of  Hawaii  Conference — not  a  one- 
shot  meeting  but  an  on-going  broadly  repre- 
sentative group  to  help  in  developing  con- 
sensus on  all-University  issues. 

IV 

I  have  said  that  I  hope  the  University  of 
HawaU  will  be  known  in  the  Seventies  for 
openness  and  for  cross-cultural  tolerance. 
But  most  of  all  I  hope  It  will  be  known  as 
a  center  for  thinking. 

"Thinking,"  said  Joslah  Boyce,  "Is  like  lov- 
ing and  dying.  Each  of  us  must  do  it  for 
himseU."  Yet  the  thinking  the  world  needs 
most  Is  done  by  the  dozen,  by  the  hundreds, 
sometimes  by  the  thousands  of  educated  peo- 
ple, working  in  groups  to  solve  problems  so 
complex  that  no  Individual  can  presimae  to 
tackle  them  alone.  The  great  issues  of  our 
time — the  organization  of  world  order,  the 
deterrence  of  ecological  disaster,  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  quantum  Jump  In  the  quality  of 
life  win  yield  only  to  the  organized  applica- 
tion of  human  brainwork.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  a  disproportionate  share  of  that 
brainwork  shoxild  not  be  done  in  our  pleasant 
surroundings,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  keep  our  surroundings  pleasant. 

Without  posing  as  an  instant  oracle  on 
Hawaii  in  the  Year  2000  or  any  other  year 
the  futurists  want  to  pick.  I  do  have  an  idea 
that  a  very  large  part  of  Hawaii's  future  role 
depends  on  the  excellence  of  Hawaii's  Uni- 
versity. Hawaii's  attractive  environment — if 
we  can  keep  It  that  way — will  attract  more 
and  more  people  who  think  for  a  living — if 
we  already  have  here  a  "critical  mass"  of 
bright  and  creative  thinkers. 

The  smokeless  thlnk-lndustrles — a  more 
enduring  asset  than  some  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, a  more  stable  economic  asset  than 
mass  tourism  or  military  spending^-cluster 
around  good  universities.  If  we  can  keep  the 
first-rate  thinkers  who  are  here,  and  get  a 
good  many  others  to  join  them,  Hawaii  Is  a 
"natural"  headquarters  for  organizations 
which  can  do  their  thinking  anywhere.  Just 
so  the  surroundings  are  congenial  and  the 
intellectual  company  stimxilatlng. 

Part  of  Hawaii's  deetmy.  tlien.  Is  to  be  an 
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entrepot  tot  Intelligent  people,  a  mecca  for 
intellectual  tourism,  a  center  for  interna- 
tional training,  a  laboratory  tpt  croea-cul- 
tural  operatlona,  technology  asatasment,  en- 
vlronxnental  planning,  and  tbe  public  man- 
agement ot  problem-solving.      j 

There  will  be  a  thirsty  marMet  for  orga- 
nised brainwork  in  the  years  befbre  and  after 
2000 — of  that  there  can  be  no  ^oubt.  Never 
has  our  destiny  had  less  to  do  ^th  the  spe- 
cialized search  for  knowledge:  pever  has  It 
hung  so  clearly  on  the  capacity  of  men  and 
women  to  encompass  In  their  thinking  the 
situation  as  a  whole.  Only  the  poets  have 
captured  the  drama  of  this  moment,  as 
Christopher  Fry  does  in  a  '  A  Sleep  of 
Prisoners." 

".  .  .  The  froeen  misery 
of  centuries  breaks,  cracks,  begins  to  move. 
The  thunder  Is  the  thunder  of  the  floes. 
The  thaw,  the  flood,  the  upstart  Spring. 
Thank  God  our  time  is  now  wtjen  wrong 
Comes  up  to  face  us  everywheae. 
Never  to  leave  us  till  we  take 
The  longest  stride  of  soul  me  a  ever  took. 
Affairs  are  now  soul  size." 

Our  affairs  In  Hawaii  are  soul  size,  because 
what  we  do  here  can  cut  thei  pattern  for 
elsewhere,  on  the  big  Island  of  >»orth  Amer- 
ica and  the  bigger  Island  of  Br^raala.  As  we 
plan  ahead  there  is  no  dlfllulttr  finding  an 
enormous  role  for  Hawaii;  the  problem  will 
be  to  live  up  to  the  education  requirements 
of  that  role.  [ 

That  Is  why  this  State  is  sol  wise  to  bet 
so  heavily  on  the  academic  exctf  lence  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  Governor  jBurns  in  his 
talk  at  our  Interim  Session  list  January. 
said  it  all  in  one  sentence:  "\t  education 
isnt  booming,  nottiing  will." 

V 

New  friends  and  new  colleaj[ue8.  a  good 
many  extravagant  things  havB  been  said 
about  me  this  week.  I  am  grateful  to  their 
authors,  and  I  shall  treasure  them  all.  to 
remember  on  the  days  when  tUe  things  be- 
ing said  will  be  less  flattering  »nd  less  ele- 
gantly expressed. 

For  those  days  of  dlsiUusloii.  when  the 
eighth  President  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
turns  out  to  be  a  little  lower  thfen  the  Angel 
Gabriel.  I  remind  you  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween two  newlyweds.  Right  aft^r  their  hon- 
eymoon, the  groom  took  his  bride  by  the 
hand  and  said,  "Now  that  wi're  married, 
dear,  I  hope  you  won't  mind  If  I  mention 
a  few  little  defects  that  I've  lijtlced  about 
you."  I 

"Not  at  all,"  the  bride  replied  with  a  de- 
ceptive sweetness.  "It  was  Jusf  those  little 
defects  that  kept  me  from  getting  a  better 
husband." 

As  for  the  marriage  which  is  celebrated 
here  today,  it  is  enough  to  say  jqulte  simply 
that  I  am  in  love  with  Hawaii. 


FROM 


A  STATEMENT  OP  OONC 
SAN  PRANCISCC 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Ii4r.  Presideiit,  over  the 
past  few  days,  the  Nation's  jalarm  over 
the  recent  turn  of  events  iA  Indochina 
has  taken  Innumerable  forma  One  of  the 
most  strenuous  expressions  ©f  dissent  I 
have  seen  is  the  statement  published  this 
morning  In  the  San  Pranclsqo  Chronicle 
and  subscribed  to  by  morf  than  400 
members  of  the  San  Pranclico  bar. 

Mr.  President,  the  signatories  of  this 
"statement  of  concern"  rang^  across  the 
entire  political  spectrum.  They  are  united 
in  only  one  respect,  and  th^t  respect  is 
their  profound  dissent  and  alarm  over 
the  developing  tragedy  of  yietnam,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  the  at- 


tention of  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people. 

The  signers  of  this  statement  of  con- 
cern have  reached  unity,  Mr.  President, 
but  their  unity  Is  the  unity  of  dissent, 
not  the  unity  of  a  renewed  purpose  so 
eajTiestly  craved  by  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Statkment  or  Concern 

The  signers  of  this  statement  are  San 
Francisco  attorneys  of  varied  experiences  and 
political  persuasions.  Our  common  concern  is 
the  recent  turn  of  events  in  Indochina. 

The  United  States  has  now  begun  an  of- 
fensive against  the  North  Vietnamese  sanc- 
tuaries across  the  border  of  Cambodia,  and 
is  now  supplying  arms  to  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment. The  President  has  stated  that  these 
initiatives  are  Intended  to  facilitate  with- 
drawal, to  protect  American  lives,  and  to  avoid 
the  humiliation  of  a  great  power.  He  states 
that  it  is  his  continuing  purpose  to  termi- 
nate the  present  war. 

We  respectfully  record  our  dissent. 

The  war  can  be  terminated  at  any  time 
by  our  orderly  withdrawal.  Such  a  course 
would  not  risk  American  lives.  We  maintain 
full  command  of  the  air  and  the  sea,  and 
can  bring  home  our  troops  at  will. 

The  new  offensive,  limited  in  purpose 
though  it  may  be.  can  only  l>e  explained  as 
a  further  effort  to  achieve  political  results 
In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  by  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force.  The  attack  Is  not  related  to  a 
planned  withdrawal;  on  the  contrary,  it  risks 
a  greater  Involvement. 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  we  cannot 
gain  or  keep  military  control  of  any  area,  in 
the  absence  of  strong  pmpular  support,  with- 
out a  massive  and  sustained  deployment  of 
forces  on  the  ground.  An  advance  Into  new 
territory  merely  expands  the  area  we  are 
required  to  police. 

In  broader  terms  we  have  learned,  or 
should  have  learned,  that  military  operations 
cannot  achieve  our  objective  in  Vietnam.  Our 
experience  has  l>een  one  of  tragic  and  con- 
tinuous failure. 

We  have  failed  to  win  a  military  victory, 
despite  the  commitment  of  overwhelming 
power. 

We  have  failed  to  negotiate  a  peace,  de- 
spite our  willingness  to  make  ever  greater 
concessions. 

We  have  failed  to  eradicate  corruption  or 
to  build  a  popular  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  failed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  al- 
though we  originally  intervened  for  this  very 
purpose.  Instead,  in  response  to  the  military 
needs  of  the  moment,  we  have  spread  ex- 
plosive and  chemical  destruction  up  and 
down  the  nation,  from  which  the  Land  and 
the   people  may  never  recover. 

Our  failures  In  Vietnam  itself,  however, 
are  but  a  part  of  the  tragedy.  The  indirect 
damage  ca\ised  by  the  war,  on  a  worldwide 
scale,  may  well  have  more  permanent  impact. 

We  have  countenanced  an  expansion  of  the 
war  powers  of  the  President  beyond  the  fair 
Intendment  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  point 
where  Congress  and  citizens  alike  begin  to 
fear  for  the  future  of  the  democratic  process. 

We  have  come  close  to  alienating  an  en- 
tire generation  of  young  people,  who  are 
compelled  to  fight  in  a  war  which  most  re- 
gard as  futile.  If  not  immoral.  The  stram 
of  the  war  sharpens  our  existing  divisions 
and  strengthens  the  opponents  of  our  essen- 
tial Inatitutions  of  law  and  government. 

We  have  diverted  our  energies  from  press- 
ing needs  at  home  and  abroad  because  of 


the  war.  While  we  have  witnessed  the  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  the  rapid  and  dangerous  deterioration  of 
our  environment,  we  have  wasted  our  major 
resources  on  a  war  which  Is  insignificant  with 
respect  to  our  national  security,  and  irrele- 
vant to  our  survival. 

We  cannot  remedy  past  failures  by  com- 
pounding them,  nor  salvage  our  national 
pride  by  extending  a  war  we  cannot  win. 
What  we  can  do  emd  should  do  is  withdraw, 
so  that  we  can  start  afresh.  Then,  and  only 
then,  can  we  effectively  set  about  building 
a  secure  and  Inhabitable  world. 

Alexander  B.  Alkman,  Arthur  R.  Albrecbt, 
Walter  R.  Allan,  Gary  S.  Anderson, 
Michael  B.  Anderson,  William  H.  Arm- 
strong, Harold  A.  Ashford,  Leigh 
Atheam,  Laurence  A.  Aufmuth,  John 
P.  Austin. 
Reese  W.  Bader,  David  M.  Balabanlan, 
John  G.  Bannister.  Jr..  David  E.  Baud- 
ler.  Jeffrey  P.  Beck,  John  Roger  Beers. 
John  C.  Begley,  James  H.  Benney,  Gary 

D.  Berger.  Lucius  P.  Bernard,  Keith 
Betzina,  William  A.  Beucne,  Jr.,  J. 
David  Black. 

George  A.  Blackstone.  Lelghton  M.  Bled- 
soe. Gary  M.  Bloom,  Robert  Blum, 
Ralph  E.  Boches,  Stephen  V.  Bomse, 
Alan  D.  Bonapart.  John  L.  Boudett. 
Matthew  P.  Boyle,  Leo  E.  Borregard, 
John  L.  Bradley.  Alexander  L.  Bralnerd. 

Roland  E.  Brandel,  Jerome  Braun.  Susan 
S  Brlggs,  Thomas  S.  Brlgham.  William 
P.  Broil.  James  J.  Brosnahan.  Peter 
S.  Buchanan,  David  E.  Bunim.  J. 
Bradley  Bunnln.  T.  Robert  Burke, 
Richard  C.  Burton,  Robert  J.  Burton, 
William  J.  Bush. 

James  T.  Caleshu.  Alexander  L.  Calhoun, 
Jr.,  Richard  W.  Canady,  Alan  Carlton, 
Russell  B.  Carpenter,  Anthony  Gary, 
Curtis  M.  Caton.  Maryellen  B.  Cattanl, 
Robert  Cheatham,  Gary  B.  Christian- 
sen. William  B.  Christy  IV.  Thomas 
Lyman  Chun,  Charles  H.  Clifford. 

George  H.  Clyde,  George  H.  Cole,  Jr., 
Francis  J.  Collin,  Jr.,  Eric  Collins,  John 
C.  Cook,  John  S.  Cooper,  Stephen  A. 
Cowan,  Joe  C.  Creason,  Jr.,  Eugene  C. 
Crew,  M.  L.  Crimmins,  Charles  W. 
Craycroft,  Michael  J.  Cullen,  Lawrence 

E.  Curfman  III,  Edwin  L.  Currey,  Jr., 
John  H.  Cutler. 

Anthony  P.  David,  James  E.  Davidson, 
Craig  Davis,  Dario  DeBenedictus,  S.  W. 
Delich,  Bernard  J.  Delia  Santa,  Larry 
B.  Dent,  Paul  Dezurlch,  Philip  E. 
Diamond,  Lloyd  W.  Dinkelspiel.  Jr., 
La  Verne  L.  Dotson,  Jerome  0.  Dough- 
erty, William  J.  Dowllng,  Jr.,  WUliam 
J.  Dowllng  m,  Lawrence  E.  Dox- 
see,  Richard  A.  Dumke. 

John  A.  Eddy,  Lawrence  Edelman,,  Rob- 
ert Edmondson,  Richard  M.  Elgner, 
Roy  Elsenhardt,  John  G.  EUot,  Jr., 
Harry  B.  Endsley,  Robert  S.  Epstein, 
William  D.  Evers,  Harden  R.  Elyrtng. 

Robert  H.  Fabian,  Jerome  B.  Falk,  Jr., 
Seymour  Farber,  F.  Conger  Fawcett, 
Jesse  Feldman,  Donald  K.  Felt,  Fred- 
erick S.  Fields,  Timothy  H.  Fine.  B. 
Frederic  Fisher,  Hartly  Fleischmann, 
Roger  J.  Fleischmann,  John  A.  Flynn, 
James  T.  Foiisekis,  John  W.  Fowler. 

Alan  L.  Fox,  James  B.  Frankel,  Jefferson 
Frazier.  Alan  C.  Freeland,  Robert 
Fremlln,  Edwin  A.  Frey,  Jr.,  Ronald 
L.  Friend,  Stanley  Friedman. 

John  Gage.  Gary  Garflnkle,  Jamea 
Gamhill.  James  J.  Garrett,  Jean  C. 
GasklU.  Robert  P.  Gates,  Robert  J. 
Gelbaus.  Faye  Generes,  Michael  Get- 
tlemen,  Anthony  C.  Gilbert,  Richard 
I.  Gilbert.  S.  F.  Oillmar,  Wlllard  D. 
Oilson. 

Henry  L.  Glasser,  Gerald  K.  Gleason, 
Jean  W.  Gleason,  George  H.  Onoas,  Jr., 
Thomas  Goetzel,  Melvin  R.  Goldman, 
Charles   Evans   Ooulden.   Richard   L. 
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Goff,  Orelg  A.  Oowdy,  Stephen  Grant, 
A.  Crawford  Greene.  Bruce  B.  Greene, 
Richard  L.  Oreene,  Noble  K.  Gregory, 
Joseph  R.  Grodin,  Richard  J.  Guggen- 
blme,  Andrew  B.  Otutafaon,  Richard 
E.  Gutting,  Jr. 
Raymond  P.  Haas,  Michael  J.  Halloran, 
J.  Thomas  H""""^".  Krlstina  M.  Han- 
son, Robert  M.  Harlick,  Robert  L.  Har- 
mon, James  E.  Harrington,  Jr.,  Richard 
Harrington,    H.    Donald    Harris,    Jr., 
David    R.    Harrisoo,    Darryl    A.  Hart, 
John  N.  Hauser,  Douglas  A.   Haydel. 
Lauffer  T.   Hayes,   James  K.  Haynes, 
Victor  A.  Hebert,  Alexander  M.  Heh- 
meyer,  David  M.  HeUbPon. 
Louis  H.  Heilbron,  Robert  C.  Herr,  Morti- 
mer H.  Herzsteln,  Richard  G.  HUdreth, 
Albert  J.  Hlllman.  Patrick  8.  Hobln. 
Fred     C.     Hoffman,     John     Hoffman, 
Claude     H.     Hogan,     Paul     E.     Hom- 
rlghausen,    John    B.    Hook,    Gilbert 
L.    Horrlck,    W.    E.    Horwich,    Henry 
W.    Howard,    Herman    H.    Howerton, 
Larry    Hultquist.    Bruce    W.    Hyman. 
WUllam    Michael    Hynee,    William    R. 
Irwin. 
James  A.  Jablonskl,  Robert  B.  Jack,  Bart- 
lett  A.  Jackson,  Donatas  Januta,  Carol 
S.  Johnsonn,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Rich- 
ard C.  Johnson,  Stephen  C.  Johnson, 
William   F.    Johnson,   Wllloughby   C. 
Joiinson.  Eric  W.  Jorgensen. 
Wallace  L.  Kaapcke,  John  Kagel,  Daniel 
H.  Kane,  Jr.,  Richard  M.  Kaplan,  Mark 
O.  Kasanin,  Eugene  W.  Kaster.  Mark  E. 
Kaufman.    Michael    J.    Kelly,    Roger 
Kent,  Donald  B.  King,  Dillman  C.  Kin- 
sell,  Jr.,  Richard  S.  Klnyon.  Robert  C. 
Klrkwood.  James  P.  Klelnberg.  Allen  E. 
Kline.  Jack  O.  Knebel.  M.  L.  Korbholz. 
Carole   A.   Komblum.   Guy  O.   Korn- 
blum.  Thomas  P.  Koetlc. 
Thomas  M.  Lacey.  Boris  H.  Lakusta.  Law- 
rence R.  Lanctot,  John  R.  Laughlin, 
Thomas  A.  Lee,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Legge, 
Peter  S.  Lclter   Nancy  C.  Lenvin,  Carl 
A.  Ijeonard,  Richard  N.  Light,  M.  Peter 
Llllevand,  Jay  S.  Linderman,  Peter  E. 
Llppett. 
Paul  Little.  Robert  C.  Llvscy,  H.  Helmut 
Lorlng,  Edwin  N.  Lowe.  Jr.,  John  B. 
Lowry.   David  L.   Ludvlgson.  Philip  J. 
Luks.  Weyman  I.  Lundqulst. 
William  R.  Mackey.  James  R.  Madison, 
Donald  H.  MaflBy,  Paul  C.  Maler,  Rob- 
ert L.  Malnes,  Gerald  D.  Marcus,  Alan 
Marer.    Michael    R     Marron.    John    S. 
Martel,  William  J.  Martin.  Jr..  Joseph 
G.   Mason.   Michael   L.   Mellor.   R.   W. 
Meredith. 
James     E.     Merritt.     Robert     A.     Mills, 
Matthew    P.    Michell,    Marc    H.    Mon- 
helmer.  Graham  B.  Moody,  Jr.,  Ralph 
James  Mooney,  John  L.  Moore,  Albert 
J.  Moorman,  Thomas  E.  Montgomery, 
Frank  B.  Morgan,  C.   Blaine   Morley, 
Robert  B.  Morrill,  Richard  B.  Morris, 
Ronald  B.  Moskovltz,  Robert  E.  Mur- 
phy,    Patrick     A.     Murphy,     Richard 
Murray. 
J.  Richard  MacMichael,  James  R.  McCall, 
D.     Thomas     McCune,     Robert     Mc- 
Grouther.    Jr.,    Thomas    B.    McGulre, 
William  D.  McKee. 
Kenneth  C.  Nagel,  Noel  W.  Nellls,  Bruce 
A.  Nelson.  David  E.  Nelson.  David  C. 
Nolan.  Robert  E.  Ohlbacb.  Michael  L. 
Owen. 
Harry  Page.  Michael  L.  Parker,  Leslie  8. 
Patrick,  Leonard  M.  Patterson,  Glrvan 
Peck,    Alvln    H.    Pelavln,    Ronald    C. 
Peterson,  Barbara  A.  Phillips. 
Theodore  W.  Phillips,  Stuart  Pollak,  Ter- 
rence  V.  Ponsford,  M.  Laurence  Popofs- 
ky,  John  C.  Porter,  William  L.  Porter, 
Charles  P.  Prael.  Charles  P.  Preuss. 
Robert  Ralls,  Robert  D.  Raven,  Thomas 
Ray,  Donald  Read,  Barry  Redey,  John 
A.  Reding,  James  E.  Reed,  Charles  W. 
Reese,     Francesca     Reese,     John     R. 


Reese,  Tonl  Rembe,  Louise  H.  Renne, 
Paxil  A.  Renne,  Theodore  E.  Rhodes. 
Denis  T.  Rice,  Grantlen  E.  Rice,  Norman 
B.  Richards,  Stephen  D.  Richards,  Earl 
M.  Ripley.  Craig  S.  Rltchey,  Sidney  E. 
Roberts,    Jerry    Robinson,    Walter    J. 
Robinson,  Joseph  W.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Gayle 
Nln    Rosenkrantz,    James   W.    Roeen- 
quist,  Robert  R.  Rosson,  Jr.,  Edward 
W.  Rosston,  Aaher  Rubin,  Charles  S. 
Ruby,  Charles  W.  Rimaph,  Theodore  A. 
Russell. 
Jonathan  H.  Sakol,  Paul  J.  Sax,  Steven  L. 
Saxe.  Walter  C.  Schlleman,  Robert  L. 
Schmalz,    Matthew    A.    Schumacher. 
Douglas  M.  rchwab.  George  A.  Sears, 
Robart  A.  Seligson,  John  C.  Shaffer,  Jr., 
Thomas    R.    Shearer,    Jr.,    John    W. 
Sheehy,  Jr.,  Stephen  Shefler. 
Ron  Shumway,  Richard  J.  Sigglns.  Ar- 
thur   Silberman,   Thomas   Silk,   L.   B. 
Silver,  Stephen  H.  Silver,  Richard  M. 
Sims  IV,  Jeffrey  A.  Skinner,  Donald  A. 
SUchter,  Frank  H.  Sloss,  Marshall  L. 
Small,  N.  Richard  Smith,  Deene  Good- 
law  Solomon.  Victor    D.  Sonnenberg. 
John  R.  Sparks.  Leonard  M.  Sperry.  Jr., 
Hart   H.   Spiegel.    Michael   S.    Spiegel, 
John  A.  Sproul. 
Robert  G.  Sproul.  Jr.,  John  O.  Stansbury, 
Robert  L.  Steele,  William  W.  Sterling, 
Julian  N.  Stern.  Harold  Albert  Stone, 
Diana  Stoppello,  David  Strain,  Ross  E. 
Stromberg,  Peter  N.  Swan. 
WllUam  E.  Taggart,  Jr.,  Peter  E.  Taussig, 
David  A.  Tegethoff,  Stephen  M.  Ten- 
nis, Thomas  D.  Terry,  Ernest  C.  Thay- 
er,    Klrtley     M.     Thlesmeyer,     Robert 
Thompson,  James  O'M.  Tingle,  Gary  J. 
Torre,   George   D.   Tuttle,   E.   Thomas 
Unterman. 
David  J.  Van  Dam,  Peter  J.  Van  Every, 
Paul  W.  Vapnek,  Paul  H.  Verriere,  Jr., 
Charles  E.  Voltz,  C.  Richard  Walker, 
Gary  T.  Walker,  Edgar  B.  Washburn, 
William  W.  Watklns,  Paul  A.  Webber. 
Gordon    M.    Weber,   Edward   A.   Welner, 
Philip  R.  Weltln,  Christopher  A.  West- 
over,  Howard  M.  Wexler,  Malcolm  E. 
Wheeler.   Robert  J.   White.   Nelson  H. 
Wild.  Robert  W.  Williams. 
Francis  O.  Wlllmarth,  Wlsner,  Paul  T. 
Wolf,    Sheldon    H.    Wolfe,    Gerald    A. 
Wright,   Thomas   T.   Tasuda,   E.   An- 
thony Zaloom,  William  J.  Zelgler,  Jr., 
Norman  A.  Zllber. 


CHEETAH    CHARTER   BUS   SERVICE 
CO. 

Mr.  GOODELXi.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  approved  the  application  of  the 
Cheetah  Charter  Bus  Service  Co.  to  op- 
erate a  charter  bus  service  between  Man- 
hattan, north  of  110th  Street,  and  19 
States.  I  commend  the  ICC  for  taking 
this  action. 

The  Cheetah  Charter  Co.  is  a  private 
domestic  stock  corporation,  located  In 
Harlem.  It  is  a  black-owned  and  op- 
erated enterprise  which  was  formed  to 
provide  bus  service  to  the  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  citizens  of  New  York  City. 
The  Ford  Foundation,  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Coalition 
Venture  Corp.  have  loaned  funds  to  the 
corporation  for  the  purchase  of  buses. 

The  ICC  hearing  examiner,  in  his  rec- 
ommendation that  Cheetah  Charter  be 
allowed  to  operate  a  service,  pointed  out 
that  the  owners  of  the  company  have 
been  active  in  community  affairs  and 
that  "their  ties  will  enable  them  to  bet- 
ter imderstand  and  meet  the  needs  of 
their  communities  than  a  company  not 


located  in  the  area  or  operated  by  peo- 
ple of  different  ethnic  backgrounds." 

There  should  be  many  more  com- 
panies such  as  Cheetah  Charter.  This  Is 
why  I  have  introduced  a  bill.  S.  33,  the 
Community  Self-Determination  Act, 
providing  for  new,  locally  wmtrolled 
community  development  corporations,  to 
promote  the  development  of  low-income 
urban  and  rural  areas  through  a  part- 
nership of  the  people  of  the  community, 
the  private  sector,  and  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  about  Cheetah  Char- 
ter, published  In  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  on  February  10. 
1970,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  10.  19701 
Rarlkm  Company  Oainb  iw  Bro  to  ICC  To 

RTTN   CHAKTXK  BtTSES 

(By  Douglas  W.  Cray) 
The  Cheetah  Charter  Bus  Service  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  a  fledgling  enterprise  with  head- 
quarters at  40  West  135th  Street,  announced 
yesterday  thaflt  had  moved  a  step  closer  to 
the  day  It  could  start  doing  business. 

Cheetah,  which  describes  itself  as  "minor- 
ity owned"  and  has  as  its  symbol  a  drawing  of 
the  swift  African  animal,  was  found  by  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  examiner 
to  be  "flt,  willing  and  able  properly  to  per- 
form (charter.  Interstate,  busl  service." 

Cheetah's  foimder  and  president,  Douglas 
S.  Gray,  and  other  principals  In  the  new 
corporation,  said  that  the  I.C.C.  examiner's 
recommendation  on  its  application  to  pro- 
vide charter  bus  service  had  been  filed  with 
the  commission  on  Wednesday.  The  original 
application  was  filed  by  Cheetah,  a  private 
domestic  stock  corporation,  last  March,  19. 
Barring  formal  exceptions  to  the  recom- 
mendation by  examiner  William  J.  Bateman 
by  established  Intercity  carriers  in  the  30-day 
period  from  last  Wednesday  or  a  rejection  by 
the  full  commission  of  the  examiner's  rec- 
ommendation. Cheetah  expects  to  be  "on  the 
road"  by  April. 

The  I.C.C.  examiner,  who  presided  at  hear- 
ings held  in  New  York  last  fall,  recommended 
departure  points  In  Manhattan  from  110th 
Street  north.  Destination  points  Include  four 
coimtles  In  New  Jersey  and  range  throughout 
19  states. 

According  to  the  most  recent  I.C.C.  figxues 
available,  operating  revenues  from  charter 
service  in  1968  for  176  Class  I  carriers 
amounted  to  $88,910,355.  The  annual  busi- 
ness volume,  including  tours,  conferences 
and  the  like,  has  been  steadily  expanding  In 
recent  years,  according  to  Industry  sources. 

Mr.  Gray,  41  years  old  and  a  native  of 
New  York  City,  worked  for  11  years  with  the 
former  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Lines.  Cheetah 
was  Incorporated  on  Oct.  20,  1968. 

Mr.  Gray  said  at  yesterday's  news  confer- 
ence: 

"The  findings  of  the  examiner,  while  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  us,  do  represent  rec- 
ognition of  the  rights  of  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  people  to  own  and  operate  an  inter- 
state facility.  At  the  same  time,  the  findings 
cannot  help  but  Instill  new  faith  in  the 
Nixon  Administration's  program  of  bring- 
ing these  much  neglected  citizens  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  nation's  econcxny." 

Also  attending  the  news  conference,  which 
was  held  in  the  community  room  of  the 
125th  Street  Medical  and  Dental  BuUdlng. 
was  Joseph  E.  Legree,  37,  a  native  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  Presently  employed  as  a  super- 
visor or  maintenance  training  with  the 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  Surface  Transit  Oper- 
ating Authority,  Mr.  Legree  will  be  malnte- 
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nance  nlftnager  for  Cheetah.  Thomas  L. 
Granger,  56.  who  U  secretary  tieastirer  of  the 
new  firm  and  senior  administrative  as&istant 
In  the  personnel  department  tt  the  Operat- 
ing Authority,  was  also  there. 

Guy  A.  Guyton  Jr..  40,  Cheetih's  vice  pres- 
ident, was  in  Detroit,  it  was  <xplalned,  dis- 
cussing with  the  General  Moto  «  Corporation 
such  details  as  the  Interiors  of  the  com- 
pany's &ve  new  buses,  which  'rill  cost  $75.- 
000  each. 

A  news  release  expressed  Mr.  Gray's  thanks 
for  funding  commitments  to  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  I  tew  York,  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  General  Kotors  Accept- 
ance Corporation  and  the  Coalition  Venture 
Corporation  of  the  New  York  Ui  ban  Coalition. 

Thanks  were  also  expressed  to  the  57  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  on  bebal:  of  the  Chee- 
tah's application  at  the  ICC.  hearings  last 
fall  and,  for  their  support  to  R  epresentatives 
Shirley  Chlsholm,  Adam  Claytm  Powell  and 
William  Fltts  Ryan,  all  Manhattan  Demo- 
crats, and  Governor  Rockefeller.  G.  Donald 
Covington  and  Charlee  VJtilllams  were 
thanked  for  their  services  as  letal  counsel  for 
Cheetah  Tribute  was  also  peid  to  Edward 
Thomas  for  advertising  eind  display  work  and 
to  John  H.  Young  for  public  re  Latlons  assist- 
ance. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.   F*b.  10.  1970] 

ICC  EXAMINEK   Backs  a  Hailsm-Based 

Btrs  Like 

(By  William  H.  Jones) 

An  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ex- 
aminer, finding  that  charter  bus  service  in 
Harlem  Is  Inadequate,  has  recommended  ap- 
proval of  a  black-owned  firm's  application  to 
operate  buses  between  New  "1'ork  City  and 
19  states,  plus  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  examiner,  William  J.  llateman.  said 
that  although  established  carriers  have 
shown  no  discrimination  agiilnst  Negroes, 
service  "has  not  been  enough  to  meet  all  of 
the  reasonable  needs  of  the  Hiirlem  commu- 
nity for  charter  bus  service,"  particularly 
during  the  summer. 

If  the  recommendation,  which  was  made 
public  yesterday,  takes  effect,  the  Harlem 
company — backed  with  loans  :'rom  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  Morgan  Oi  aranty  Trust 
Co — would  gain  a  foothold  In  a  rapidly 
growing  sector  of  the  bus  Industry,  serving 
an  area  from  Maine  to  the  C^rollnas. 

The  application,  by  Cheetak  Charter  Bus 
Service  Co.  was  opposed  by  mo  re  than  20  bus 
firms,  including  Greyhound  i  nd  Trallways. 
The  established  carriers  argued  that  there 
are  enough  companies  to  handle  the  business, 
that  by  dividing  revenues  the  ICC  would  be 
Impairing  company  profitability,  and  that 
there  was  no  new  business  to  Jevelop  in  the 
Harlem  community. 

The  ICC  examiner,  however  said  the  rec- 
ord showed  Cheetah  "could  develop  a  sig- 
nificant p.mount  of  new  business  in  Harlem." 

Cheetah's  three  owners,  said  the  examiner, 
"are  black  people  who  have  lived  long  in  the 
Har'.em  area  .  .  .  and  have,  they  believe, 
perceived  a  need  for  an  additional  charter 
bus  service." 

The  Ford  Foundation.  Morgan  Guaranty 
and  Coilltion  Venture  Corp  k  aned  to  Chee- 
tah enough  money  (I200.000)  to  buy  a  new. 
49-passenger  bus.  and  to  mace  down  pay- 
ments on  four  additional  buses.  Purchase  of 
the  bufes  will  be  financed  thiough  General 
Motor  Acceptance  Corp. 

As  of  the  date  Cheetah  woul  d  start  opera- 
tions, the  company  would  ha"e  total  assets 
of  t354  400  and  liabilities  of  039.400. 

Nearly  40  groups  supported  the  applica- 
tion. Including  the  Urban  Liiague,  NAACP 
the  National  Association  for  Puerto  Rlcen 
Civil  Rights  and  the  Harlem  branch  of  the 
Y^ICA. 

They  testlfled  that  establlsl  ed  companies 
are  ao  busy  that  reservations  nust  be  made 
months  In  advance,  that  It  wa  i  often  Impos- 


sible to  order  additional  buses,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  Puerto  RIcans.  drivers  were  un- 
cooperative, perhaps  because  of  a  language 
barrier.  Cheetah  proposes  to  provide  bilin- 
gual drivers. 

The  examiner  noted  that  the  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  population  of  New  York  City 
now  exceeds  2  million.  He  recommended  that 
Cheetah  be  allowed  to  serve  only  that  area 
of  Manhattan  north  of  110th  Street. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
THE  BUILDING  OF  INTERNATION- 
AL LAV^T:  AMBASSADOR  CHARLES 
YOST  DRAWS  THE  IMPORTANT 
CONNECTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  we  must 
consider  in  determining  the  merits  of 
U.S.  accession  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  the  effect  that  it  will  have  on  the 
building  of  international  law. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Hon.  Charles  Yost,  has  recognized 
the  vital  nature  of  this  aspect  of  the  case 
for  Senate  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Mr.  Yost  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  international  law.  His 
distinguished  background  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy  lends  his  persuasive  argu- 
ments a  great  deal  of  importance. 

In  his  excellent  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  con- 
sidering this  treaty,  Mr.  Yost  noted  that 
our  accession  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  serve  the  basic  principle  of 
strengthening  "international  order  based 
on  law  and  justice."  It  is  his  expert  judg- 
ment that,  "to  serve  that  purpose  is  sure- 
ly in  the  highest  interest  of  our  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Ambassador  Yost's 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  except 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  F*om  Tbstimont  or  Hon.  Chaklks 
Yost 

My  second  major  point  concerns  the  value 
of  this  Convention  to  another  fundamental 
American  interest,  namely,  the  building  of 
world  law.  The  Genocide  Convention,  like  the 
other  human  rights  conventions  which  were 
subsequently  negotiated,  establishes  as  mat- 
ters of  international  concern  and  jurisdiction 
certain  specified  aspects  of  human  rights,  In 
this  particular  case  the  right  of  national, 
ethnic,  and  religious  groups  to  exist,  to  sur- 
vive. Under  the  Convention,  of  course,  the 
punishment  of  the  prohibited  offenses  Is  left 
primarily  to  the  national  legal  and  judicial 
processes  of  the  states  parties.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Subcommittee  will  have  noted 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  In  con- 
currence with  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
there  are  no  constitutional  obstacles  to 
United  States  ratification. 

Obviously  none  of  us  can  foretell  the  value 
of  this  convention  in  times  to  come.  As  one 
whose  field  Is  diplomacy  rather  than  law.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  buUdlng  of  a  body 
of  law  in  the  community  of  sovereign  nations 
Is  an  agonizingly  slow  and  difficult  process. 
But  surely  the  necessary  foundation  of  tmy 
effective  law.  whether  domestically  or  inter- 
nationally. Is  public  opinion,  and  a  broad 
public  consensus  as  to  what  Is  right  and 
what  Is  wrong.  This  Genocide  Convention 
Is  an  assertion  by  the  community  of  nations 
that  a  certain  particularly  heinous  act,  per- 
petrated against  any  national  or  ethnic  or 
racial  or  religious  group  whatsoever.  Is 
wrong — wrong  not  only  In  the  domestic  law 


of  this  or  that  state,  but  wrong  also  in  the 
law  and  opinion  of  the  community  of  nations 
Itaelf.  That  Is  a  very  great  statement  of 
principle  for  the  community  of  nations  to 
have  made.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  formal 
acceptance  of  that  principle  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  our  position  of  power 
and  our  hlst<»rlc  oommltment  to  justice,  will 
not  only  be  helpful  to  our  reputation  In  the 
world.  It  will,  m  addition,  serve  that  basic 
purpose  which  President  Nixon,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  called 
"the  building  of  International  order  based 
on  law  and  justice."  To  serve  that  purpose 
Is  surely  In  the  highest  Interest  of  our  ooun- 
country. 


WALTER  REUTHER 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  lost  an  outstanding  leader 
with  the  death  of  Walter  Reuther,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 

I  join  with  many  other  Americans  in 
expressing  shock  and  sadness  over  the 
death  of  Mr.  Reuther,  his  wife,  and  four 
others  in  the  plane  crash  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Reuther,  in  addition  to  being  an 
exceptionally  able  and  effective  labor 
leader,  exerted  influence  and  leadership 
far  beyond  his  own  union.  He  demonstra- 
ted a  great  concern  for  the  major  social 
problems  of  our  era  and  worked  con- 
tinually to  overcome  them. 

He  was  a  courageous  and  forceful 
leader  who  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out 
on  important  issues.  He  was  a  true  leader 
in  that  he  constantly  broke  new  ground 
and  always  endeavored  to  educate  the 
members  of  his  union  and  help  them  to 
develop  a  social  conscience. 

In  the  difScult  times  through  which 
this  country  is  living,  he  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


LEGAL 


ASPECTS  OF 
ACTION 


CAMBODIAN 


Mr.  PELT..  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  several  days,  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  media  has  been  focused 
on  dramatic  expressions  of  dissent  and 
protest  against  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  on  real  or  feared  violence  here 
at  home. 

Fortunately — and  it  is  a  great  tribute 
to  our  young  people — there  has  been  rel- 
atively little  violence  over  this  weekend. 

But  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency 
during  the  past  few  days  to  concentrate 
on  analysis  of  the  motives  and  behavior 
of  dissenters,  rather  than  on  the  justi- 
fication or  lack  of  Justification,  the  rlght- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  our  President's  pol- 
icy in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  hope  tliat  we  will  not  be  dis- 
tracted entirely  by  sociologicsd  examina- 
tions of  the  very  widespread  public  pro- 
test. The  public  media,  and  we  in 
Congress,  must  not  forget  that  policy 
questions  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  current 
imrest. 

The  Columbia  Society  of  International 
Law.  whose  members  are  students  at  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law,  have 
made  a  study  of  one  Important  aspect  of 
our  President's  policy  in  Cambodia — 
whether  UB.  actions  In  Cambodia  are  in 
accordance  with  our  obligations  under 
international  law. 

The  conclusion  of  their  analysis  Is  that 
the  U.S.  military  action  in  Cambodia 
violates  both  the  provisions  and  the  spirit 
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of  international  law  and  agreements  to 
which  this  Nation  has  subscribed.  And  I 
agree  with  their  view. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
analysis  of  the  international  legal  aspects 
of  the  Cambodian  action,  prepared  by 
the  Columbia  Society  of  Intemationsd 
Law,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Analysis  or  Legal  Aspects  or  Cambodian 
Action 

Throughout  history,  and  especially  since 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  t>eeu  a 
leading  proponent  and  defender  of  freedom 
and  Independence  for  all  nations  of  the 
world.  It  has  helped  initiate  and  has  sup- 
ported efforts  to  establish  a  system  and  a 
world  community  based  upon  respect  for 
international  law,  for  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination of  all  peoples  of  the  world,  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  for 
all  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

UNITES    NATIONS   CHABTER 

In  the  Preamble  to  the  U.N.  Charter  we 
affirmed  our  determination  "to  save  succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  scourge  of  war  .  .  . 
to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice 
and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from 
treaties  and  other  sources  of  international 
law  can  be  maintained  .  .  .  and  for  these 
ends  ...  to  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of 
principles  and  the  Institution  of  methods, 
that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  .save  in 
the  common  interest.  .  .  ." 

Article  One  states  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  ".  .  .  to  bring  about 
by  peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  International 
law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes  or  situations  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  .  .  ."  Most  Im- 
portantly, m  Article  Two  we  agreed  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  that  "All 
members  shall  settle  their  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner 
that  International  p>eace  and  security,  and 
justice,  are  not  endangered.  All  members 
shall  refrain  in  their  International  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  Integrity  or  political  Independence 
of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations." 

By  unilaterally  sending  United  States  mili- 
tary units  into  the  neutral  territory  of  Cam- 
bodia, without  the  invitation  or  consent  of 
the  Cambodian  government,  and  without 
consulting  the  Security  Council,  the  United 
States  has  committed  a  grave  breach  of  In- 
ternational law.  This  decision  seriously 
threatens  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  principles  which  in  the  past  the 
United  States  has  staunchly  supported. 

This  Intervention  also  violates  the  domestic 
law  of  the  United  States.  After  due  ratifica- 
tion, the  United  States  Constitution  declares 
that  a  treaty  becomes  the  "Supreme  Law  of 
the  Land."  No  action  short  of  total  with- 
drawal from  and  renunciation  of  the  Charter 
can  terminate  our  obligation  to  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  every  one  of  Its  terms.  Since 
we  have  not  renounced  or  withdrawn  our 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
our  actions  are  an  unconstitutional  and  un- 
justified violation  of  United  States  Law. 
Clearly,  the  U.N.  Charter  Is  In  full  force  as 
law  of  the  United  states,  and  just  as  clearly, 
we  have  violated  Its  provisions  and  Its  spirit. 

aXATO  TKXATT 

Under  the  South-East  Asia  Collective  De- 
Tense  Treaty,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  told 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In  1954 
that  action  would  be  taken  by  the  United 
states  only  "In  accordance  with  Its  con- 
stitutional   processes."   This,   he   explained. 


meant  that  action  would  be  taken  only  after 
consultation  with  Congress.  In  approving 
the  SEATO  Pact,  it  Is  clear  that  Congress 
expected  to  be  consulted  prior  to  each 
United  States  military  Intervention  in  a 
country  covered  by  the  Treaty. 

Cambodia  did  not  become  a  member  of 
the  SEATO  pact.  The  SEATO  signatories, 
however.  Included  Cambodia  as  a  protocol 
party  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Cambodia  has  renounced  its  protocol 
status  and  has  proclaimed  its  neutrality  for 
many  years.  But  even  the  SEATO  Treaty 
Itself,  which  accords  to  its  members  a  unique 
power  of  unilateral  intervention  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  protocol  party  as  well  as  memoers, 
specifically  states  that  "no  action  shall  be 
taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the 
consent"  of  the  government.  The  United 
States  has  violated  this  provision  by  Initiat- 
ing military  action  without  obtaining  Cam- 
bodia's prior  consent. 

UNITED   STATES    POLICT 

The  State  Department  has  repeatedly  jus- 
tified our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  on  the 
basis  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and  has  said  that 
additional  legal  support  was  given  to  this 
position  by  the  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress 
of  August  10,  1964  (The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion). Section  2  of  that  Resolution,  however, 
aflOrms  that  the  minimum  condition  for 
military  engagement  on  the  soil  of  a  non- 
belligerent nation  Is  the  request  of  the  other 
government.  It  states  that  ".  .  .  the  United 
States  is  .  .  .  prepared  ...  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  ai.y  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom." 

The  fact  that  our  administration  has  failed 
to  cite  any  request  for  armed  Intervention 
shows  that  It  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  most 
basic  requirements  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Res- 
olution as  well  as  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  It  Is 
Inconsistent  and  hypocritical  for  this  30un- 
try  to  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  Invad- 
ing Czechoslovakia  and  then  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia without  the  Invitation  of  the  Cam- 
bodian government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  although  Cam- 
bodia did  not  invite  the  United  States  to 
enter  Its  sovereign  soil  In  force,  it  has  rati- 
fied our  Intervention  by  subsequent  actions. 
The  belated  acquiescence  In  or  "apprecia- 
tion" oT  our  intervention  by  the  weak  and 
unstable  Cambodian  government,  faced  with 
a  military  fait  accompli  by  the  world's  great- 
est military  power,  cannot  detract  from  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Invaded  a  small 
country  without  Its  consent  or  Invitation,  In 
total  disregard  of  Its  sovereign  rights. 

The  United  States  Is  in  fact  applying  the 
very  kind  of  power  politics  for  which  we  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  their  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
cannot  compare  to  the  devastation  and  pro- 
longed civil  war  which  will  now  engulf  this 
defenseless  country.  Our  latest  military  ex- 
pansion is  likely  to  lead  to  direct  confronta- 
tion with  the  other  major  powers  in  an  area 
In  which  China  has  particularly  strong  re- 
gional Interests,  at  least  as  strong  as  those 
claimed  by  the  United  States  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

If  we  are  opposed  to  anarchy  and  contempt 
for  the  law  domestically,  we  should  also  be 
opposed  to  It  Internationally.  Recently,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Richardson  announced  the 
doctrine  of  spheres  of  mutual  restraint.  The 
breach  of  our  own  doctrine  would  encourage 
other  powers  to  act  unilaterally.  In  the  areas 
In  which  they  have  superior  conventional 
power.  What  we  do,  we  cannot  expect  other 
nations  to  refrain  from  doing. 

The  President  has  attempted  to  justify 
American  actions  as  necessary  to  protect 
American  troops  and  the  Vletnamlzation  pro- 
gram. It  Is  clear,  however,  that  this  is  not  a 
valid  exercise  of  tiit  right  at  self-defense  em- 


bodied in  ArUcle  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  It 
has  long  been  accepted,  and  was  affirmed  by 
the  Nuremberg  Tribunal,  that  Invasion  of  a 
neutral  territory  for  self-protection  Is  justi- 
fied only  If  there  is  a  necessity  for  self-de- 
fense. Instant,  overwhelming  and  leaving  no 
choice  of  means  and  no  moment  for  delibera- 
tion. The  United  States'  massive,  unan- 
nounced strike  into  Cambodia  failed  to  meet 
this  standard  at  the  outset — and  reports 
from  Cambodia  fall  to  disclose  evidence  of  a 
threat  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
of  overwhelming  necessity. 

The  administration  has  made  no  effort  to 
justify  its  actions  In  the  light  of  interna- 
tional law.  Not  even  Up  service  was  given  to 
law  when  our  troops  crossed  the  Cambodian 
border.  Just  five  days  before  Operation  Total 
Victory  began.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
censured  North  Vietnam  for  violating  its 
treaty  commitments  to  respect  Cambodia's 
neutrality.  He  went  on  to  say,  "A  more  ex- 
pllclty  and  unprovoked  violation  of  the 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  additional  specific  in- 
ternational obligations  to  resi>ect  the  terri- 
tory of  others  could  hardly  be  Imagined."  The 
Secretary's  words  describe  exactly  our  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia.  This  action  Is  demonstra- 
tive of  the  administration's  contempt  for  and 
disregard  of  International  law. 

CONCBESSIONAL    RESPONSIBIUTT 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  President  has 
sole  decision-making  power  In  this  area  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  Although,  by  tin  evo- 
lutionary process,  the  Executive  has  gained 
the  power  to  use  the  military  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  short  of  war,  the  Congress 
still  retains  the  sole  power  to  declare  war  and 
to  appropriate  funds  to  support  any  military 
Involvement. 

Inherent  In  the  power  to  declare  war  Is 
the  power  to  limit  war  activities  and  to  de- 
clare the  end  of  wars.  The  recent  Resolution 
on  Laos  and  Thailand  was  an  expression  of 
this  power  In  declaring  that  the  geographical 
extent  of  our  ground  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia  would  stop  at  the  borders  of  those 
countries.  This  was  not  an  attempt  to  limit 
the  Executive's  power  to  conduct  foreign  af- 
fairs In  those  areas,  but  was  an  expression  of 
Congress'  sole  responsibility  to  declare  and 
limit  war.  Congress  has  the  power  to  exercise 
the  same  responsibility  in  regard  to  our  ac- 
tion In  Cambodia. 

We  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  resolve  that  United  States  forces 
be  Immediately  withdrawn  from  Cambodia, 
and  to  reaffirm  our  Intention  to  respect  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
of  international  law. 


THE   CAMBODIAN   DECISION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  while  I  de- 
plore the  decision  to  send  TJS.  soldiers 
Into  Cambodia,  the  question  immedi- 
ately at  hand  is  what  we  do  now  that 
the  expansion  of  the  war  is  fact. 

The  President's  announcement  of  his 
decision  raised  more  questions  thtm  It 
answered. 

His  announcement  did  not  make  clear 
the  full  extent  of  the  gamble. 

A  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  gamble 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  3.  1970. 

Written  by  Josiah  Lee  Auspitz,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rlpon  Society,  a  research 
and  policy  group  of  Republicans,  the 
piece  makes  clear  that  the  gamble  "has 
got  to  be  sharply  defined  and  limited." 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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I  Prom  the  Wasmngton  Post.  May  3.  19701 
Cambodia  a  TmAP  N«on  EviKSD  in   1967 

( By  Jo«lab  Lee  Ausp  Ite ) 
"me  contingency  plan  which  President 
NUon  has  now  dusted  off  or  a  massive 
aearch-and-destroy  mission  lito  Cambodia 
Is  similar  to  those  which  he  <pposed  coura- 
geously  and   pubUcly   in  Novismber.    1967. 

At  that  time.  Gens.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
and  Omar  Bradley,  on  nations  ride  television, 
advised  hot  pursuit  and  an  "end  run"  on 
Communist  forces  beyond  tie  borders  of 
South  Vietnam.  Within  24  hours.  Mr.  Nlron 
responded  In  careful  but  unmistakable  lan- 
guage, dissociating  himself  from  this  sug- 
gestion. 

An  expansion  of  the  war.  h- 1  said,  was  not 
advisable  at  that  time. 

He  was  right  In  the  fall  of  1967.  and  the 
Rlpon  Society  praised  him  for  tielplng  to  pre- 
vent a  possible  escalation  of  the  war,  even 
at  the  price  of  differing  with  Ike.  He  Is 
wrong  to  embrace  this  plan  now.  and  the 
manner  In  which  he  has  made  his  decision 
suggests  that  he  is  In  danger  of  falling  Into 
the  same  kind  of  bureaucrktlc  trap  that 
caught  President  Kennedy  In  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  and  enmeshed  Lyndon  J<  hnson  In  Viet- 
nam. 

CNDEXESTIMATXO  FA(  TORS 

The  decision  to  go  Into  Cambodia  was 
doubtless  presented  to  the  President  as  a 
low-risk  venture,  as  a  quick  isurglcal  opera- 
tion. American  troops  would  clean  out  North 
Vietnamese  base  camps  and  then  use  this 
victory  to  gain  a  quick  and  avorable  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

But  such  a  view  of  the  Ca:  nbodlan  opera- 
tion gives  scant  attention  t(  the  nature  of 
the  terrain,  the  problems  of  Information  flow 
Into  the  White  House,  the  implications  for 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  the  likely  re- 
sponses of  other  actors  In  Indcchlna.  the 
global  Implications  for  Amerljan  foreign  pol- 
icy and  the  consequences  for  American  polit- 
ical Institutions. 

Mr.  Nixon  appears  not  to  lave  considered 
these  factors  adequately.  As  t  result,  he  has 
for  the  first  time  put  hlmsell  In  a  position — 
which  he  can  stUl  reverse — lij  which  he  Is  the 
victim  rather  than  the  commander  of  his 
foreign  policy  bureaucracy. 

1  The  nature  of  the  terrali  i :  On  the  simple 
maps  Mr.  Nixon  used  In  his  talk,  the  opera- 
tion looks  very  easy,  but  In  fact  the  terrain 
Is  heavily  overgrown.  The  afea  north  of  the 
Parrot's  Beak  Is  forest  on  bt>th  sides  of  the 
border. 

The  Communist  headquirters  (C08VN) 
that  U.S.  troops  are  seeking  to  destroy  has 
in  the  past  been  moved  arouiid  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  between  CamKxlla  and  South 
Vietnam.  When  COSVN  wa4  thought  to  be 
located  on  the  Vietnamese  tide.  It  was  sub- 
jected to  B-52  raids  and  maJ0r  ground  sweeps 
but  it  was  not  destroyed.  \i  U.S.  operations 
were  not  decisive  on  the  S^uth  Vietnamese 
side  of  the  border,  there  Is  po  reason  to  as- 
sume they  will  be  more  successful  In  finding 
the  camps  on  the  equally  bvergrown  Cam- 
bodian side 

Even  If  the  sweeps  do  sucoeed  In  producing 
high  "body  counts."  they  grobably  will  not 
achieve  their  basic  goal  ofl  Improving  per- 
manently the  American  negotiating  position. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that]  US.  forces  suc- 
ceed In  killing  half  the  top  100  officers  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  COmmunlst  activi- 
ties would  no  doubt  be  disrupted  for  a  time, 
but  a  disruption  of  a  few  nK>nths  will  not 
change  decisively  the  alms  or  capabilities  of 
a  25-year-old  Cooununlst  4rganlzatlon  bent 
on  unifying  Indochina. 

2.  Information  flow :  It  Is  lloubtf ul  whether 
the  President  can  get  an  Independent  esti- 
mate even  of  the  success;  of  the  military 
operation.  There  will  be  aclmt  press  reports. 
The  military  reports  will  Inevitably  be  biased 
by  the  high  political  risk  .to  the  President 
In  undertaking  this  operation. 


If  the  operation  "falls."  those  who  pUnned 
It  can  expect  demotion,  dismissal  or  retire- 
ment. Their  response.  If  It  follows  human 
nattire.  will  be  to  report  success  wherever 
possible  and  to  find  pretexts  to  get  more  time 
and  resources  If  the  results  are  Inconclusive. 
Press  reports  suggest  that  the  Cambodian 
operation  will  be  given  six  to  eight  weeks  to 
succeed.  By  eight  weeks  at  the  latest,  there- 
fore, the  President  should  abandon  this  oper- 
ation— either  as  a  success  or  a  failure.  An  In- 
conclusive result  should  be  Judged  a  failure, 
and  he  should  take  steps  to  assure  himself 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  on  which 
to  base  such  a  judgment. 

3.  Vletnamlzatlon:  The  areas  adjacent  to 
Cambodia  (the  Mekong  Delta  and  Saigon) 
which  the  President  now  wants  to  protect 
have  already  been  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  defense.  Indeed,  the  defense 
of  the  delta  and  Saigon  by  ARVN  (the  South 
Vietnamese  army)  has  been  publicly  hailed 
by  the  adnUnlsUatlon  as  a  sign  of  success 
of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 

It  Is  a  contradiction  of  these  past  claims 
to  suggest,  as  the  P>resldent  has.  that  the  lives 
of  American  troops  are  potentially  In  danger 
In  these  "Vletnamlnlzed"  areas.  If  AKVN  Is 
strong  enough  to  mount  an  attack  across  the 
border,  It  should  be  strong  enough  to  defend 
the  Mekong  Delta  and  Saigon. 

The  U.S.  public  can  only  conclude  either 
that  It  has  been  misled  about  the  success  of 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  or  that  It  Is 
being  misled  now  about  the  reasons  tar  the 
Cambodian  operation. 

4.  Possibilities  of  wider  involvement:  The 
risk  of  an  all-Indochlnese  war  is  i  educed  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  unfortunate  willingness  to  as- 
sume the  far  greater  risk  of  nuclear  confron- 
tation. But  should  a  wider  land  war  develop, 
the  roles  played  by  Thailand,  Red  China  and 
North  Vietnam  will  be  crucial. 

The  Thais:  On  April  21,  the  Thai  premier 
announced  that  troops  had  been  moved  Into 
position  along  the  Thai -Cambodian  border 
for  "security"  reasons.  ThU  suggests  possible 
Thai  occupation  of  the  parts  of  Cambodia  on 
which  Thailand  has  a  traditional  claim,  as 
well  as  Thai  involvement  In  the  lowlands  of 
Laos,  whose  inhabitants  are  ethnically  Thai. 
The  Chinese:  They  are  building  a  road 
from  Yunnan  Province  through  northwestern 
Laos  into  Burma  to  give  them  an  outlet  to 
the  sea  for  the  export  or  raw  materials. 
Should  Thai  or  North  Vietnamese  armies 
move  Into  this  area,  the  Chinese  might  well 
occupy  the  territory  needed  to  secure  their 
road. 

The  North  Vietnamese:  Within  the  Nixon 
administration,  two  contradictory  arguments 
seem  to  have  been  used  to  Justify  the 
Cambodian  venture.  On  the  one  hand.  It  was 
argued  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be 
too  weak  to  counterattack;  on  the  other 
hand.  It  was  asserted  that  Hanoi's  forces  were 
so  strong  that  falltire  to  move  Into  Com- 
bodla  would  lead  to  a  rout  of  U.8.  forces  as 
they  withdrew. 

Both  of  these  contradictory  assumptions 
can  be  found  In  the  President's  address,  and 
they  give  one  an  uneasy  feeling  of  nuclear 
purpose. 

In  fact,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  a 
number  of  possible  responses  to  the  U.S. 
operation.  They  can  Uke  Phnom  Penh:  they 
can  simply  try  to  elude  the  Americans  in  the 
overgrown  Cambodian  terrain  with  which 
they  are  more  familiar,  or  they  can  counter- 
attack In  areas  of  South  Vietnam  from 
which  XSS.  mobile  units  have  been  removed 
to  free  troops  for  the  Cambodian  operation. 
The  President's  dark  hints  at  the  end 
of  hU  speech  about  past  crises  In  American 
military  history  suggest  that  he  Is  planning 
to  respond  to  North  Vietnamese  counterat- 
tacks by  threatening  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion or  a  full-scale  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
namese cities,  harbors  and  dikes.  Should  the 
Cambodian  operation  tvim  Into  a  Bay  of 
Pigs.  Mr.  Nixon  may  be  drawn  Into  a  nu- 


clear confrontation  Uke  that  of  the  Cutiaii 
missile  crisis  (Kennedy's  .  .  .  "finest  houp," 
the  President  called  It). 

5.  Consequences  for  American  democracy: 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  had  publicly  as- 
sured the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  he  would  consult  with  It  before 
any  new  commitment  of  American  forces. 
He  did.  Indeed,  appear  before  that  commit- 
tee last  Monday,  but  he  gave  It  no  clear 
notice  of  the  ARVN  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
on  Wednesday  or  the  American  search-and- 
deetroy  operation  Thursday.  He  thus  showed 
a  serious  disregard  for  the  prerogatives  of 
elected  officials  and  for  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. 

Even  If  the  Cambodian  operation  Is  "suc- 
cessful." It  may  subject  Mr.  Nixon  to  such 
bitterness  that  the  Republican  leadership 
win  have  to  be  extraordinarily  resourceful 
t»  avert  a  permanent  breach  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches. 

6.  The  global  perspective:  The  overriding 
defect  In  the  President's  three  speeches  on 
Vietnam  was  that  they  failed  to  put  the  war 
into  clear  perspective  In  the  global  context 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  President  has 
perpetuated  the  notion  that  the  United 
States  and  Hanoi  are  engaged  In  a  contest 
of  will  and  bluff— In  a  poker  game — and 
that  If  Washington  appears  to  lose.  Its  com- 
mitments everywhere  in  the  world  will  be 
In  Jeopardy. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  Is  engaged  not 
In  a  poker  game,  but  a  chess  game.  Its  ma- 
jor adversary  Is  not  Hanoi,  but  Moscow: 
North  Vietnam  Is  but  a  comer  of  the  board. 
And  while  American  resources  and  atten- 
tion are  occupied  there,  Moscow  Is  able  to 
pick  up  pieces  In  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
Europe  and  Japan. 

VNDEKSTATKD  LIMrrS 

The  only  way  President  Nixon  can  regain 
control  over  this  situation  Is  to  Impose  strict 
limits  on  the  Incvirslon  Into  Cambodia. 
White  House  briefings  have  defended  the 
operation  as  focused  on  a  target  within  20 
miles  of  the  border — one  which  can  be  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  within  six  to  eight  weeks. 

But  these  specific  limitations  were  not 
In  the  President's  speech,  nor,  to  all  appear- 
ances, have  they  been  made  operational  In 
orders  to  the  military.  Nor  have  they  been 
made  credible  to  foreign  powers  capable  of 
widening  the  war. 

This  gamble  has  got  to  be  sharply  de- 
fined and  limited,  and  Its  results  coldly  eval- 
uated over  the  next  eight  weeks.  If  the  Pres- 
ident doesn't  do  this,  the  Congress  should. 


DEATH  OF  WALTER  P.  REDTHER 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Walter  Reuther  was  quite  a  man.  as  I 
am  sure  even  those  who  disagreed  with 
him  or  did  battle  with  him  over  the  past 
2  dozen  years  or  more  agree.  His  un- 
timely death,  along  with  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Reuther  and  the  others  aboard  the 
plane  that  crashed  in  Michigan  Saturday 
night,  is  widely  lamented.  I  share  in  the 
sense  of  loss  at  the  passing  of  a  man  who 
was  both  a  great  labor  leader  and  a  great 
citizen. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  man  of  strong 
conviction  and  immense  determination. 
Over  his  long  tenure  as  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  he  proved  himself 
an  able,  effective  leader  and  representa- 
tive of  working  men  and  women.  But  his 
dedication  did  not  stop  with  his  Job.  He 
was  in  the  forefront  of  virtually  every 
cause  waged  for  the  downtrodden  in  this 
country,  tirelessly  serving  a  much  wider 
constituency  than  that  which  kept  him 
at  the  helm  of  the  UAW. 
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Mr.  President,  not  only  the  UAW,  but 
the  cause  of  all  organized  labor,  has  lost 
a  great  leader.  Not  only  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged,  but  all  Americans,  have 
lost  a  true  friend.  He  was  an  admirable 
man. 


DEATH  OF  WALTER  REUTHER 

Mr.  MUSiLIE.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans in  all  walks  of  life  have  lost  a  leader 
with  the  tragic  death  of  Walter  Reuther, 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

He  was  a  leader  not  only  of  the  mil- 
lions he  served  during  his  lifetime  but 
also  of  those  who  looked  to  him  for  an 
understanding  of  the  creative  genius  of 
organized  labor. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  spokesman  for 
humane  programs  throughout  his  life- 
time, always  working  toward  bringing 
dignity  into  the  lives  of  all  men. 

His  influence  stemmed  from  his  in- 
telligence and  his  innovative  approaches. 
He  was  never  afraid  to  try. 

In  these  unstable  times,  his  leadership 
and  his  wisdom  will  be  sorely  missed.  We 
could  provide  no  better  tribute  to  his 
memory  than  to  continue  liis  valiant 
efforts. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  VIC- 
TORY BY  ALLIED  POWERS  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
weekend  marked  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  victory  by  the  allied  powers  in  Europe 
during  World  War  n.  It  is  an  anniver- 
sary that  we  observe  with  mixed  thoughts 
and  feelings,  for  the  past  25  years  have 
not  brought  to  Europe  the  full  peace  and 
harmony  for  which  we  all  hoped  and  for 
which  we  prayed. 

I  think  that  at  this  time  Senators 
would  be  interested  in  the  observations 
of  a  man  who  was  personally  involved  in 
some  of  the  tragic  post-World  War  n  de- 
velopments in  Europe. 

Dr.  Peter  Zenkl  served  as  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  as  Minister 
of  Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health,  and 
three  terms  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Prague. 
During  World  War  n.  he  was  confined 
in  Nazi  concentration  camps.  He  fled  his 
home  country  after  the  Communist  coup 
In  1948,  and  since  that  time  has  lived  in 
exile  in  this  country. 

I  knew  Dr.  Zenkl  in  connection  with 
my  own  duties  as  a  foreign  service  offi- 
cer in  Czechoslovakia.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  allied 
victory  in  World  War  n  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Pxtxe  Zknki. 

At  the  end  of  this  week  the  entire  world 
will  commemorate~-Mie  victory  of  the  Allied 
Powers  over  HltBf.  At  no  time  bef<H«  had 
the  resources  of  mankind  been  mobilized  to 
such  an  extent  as  they  were  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  for  the  victory  oif  the  very 
essence  of  clvUleed  life  against  the  on- 
slaught of  Nazi  Inhumanity.  At  no  time  be- 
fore had  so  many  ItKllvlduals  and  nations 
suffered  so  much  for  their  ideals.  Today 
many  of  them  owe  their  free  existence  to 
that  sacrifice  and  enjoy  Its  fruits. 


But  there  are  many  whose  suffering  and 
sacrifice  took  them  only  from  one  kind  of 
oppression  to  another.  Such  has  been  the 
fact  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia.  They 
were  the  first  victim  of  Nazi  aggression.  Their 
splendid  Island  of  democracy  In  the  heart  of 
Eiurope  was  sacrificed  for  the  empty  promise 
of  peace  which  was  as  ephemeral  as  the 
pledges  of  all  dictators  always  are.  The 
Czechoslovak  people  lost  their  defenses  and 
their  state  and  their  spirit  was  hurt  almost 
beyond  repair.  Yet  during  the  Second  World 
War  the  sons  of  that  people  found  their  way 
to  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern  front 
and  fought  gallantly  on  the  side  of  the  Al- 
lies; on  the  home  front  Czechoslovak  re- 
sistance never  allowed  the  Nazis  to  take  the 
occupied  country  for  granted  and  produced 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war. 
The  contribution  of  the  Czechoslovak  people 
to  Allied  victory  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able conditions  Is  beyond  any  doubt. 

In  1946  the  Uberated  Czechoslovakia  looked 
forward  to  a  future  In  freedom.  In  part  de- 
livered from  Nazi  domination  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  which  liberated 
the  western  part  of  their  state,  those  "yan- 
kees  of  Central  Europe"  hoped  that  even 
though  living  on  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  In 
the  democratic  tradition  of  their  founding 
father,  Thomas  O.  Masaryk.  Iliree  years 
later  they  fell  victim  to  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  Sovlet-Communlst  tyranny.  For  two 
decades  they  suffered  oppression,  exploita- 
tion, and  humiliation,  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  looked  on.  Yet,  as  the  developments  of 
1968  proved,  their  spirit  was  never  broken. 
The  humiliated  land  was  reborn  almost  over- 
night and  tried  to  dedicate  Itself  anew  to 
the  values  and  aspirations  which  we  celebrate 
In  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  1945: 
freedom,  dignity,  and  brotherhood  of  men. 
The  tragic  downfall  of  their  dream  equals 
the  catastrophe  of  Miuilch,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  all  responsible  for  It. 

The  developments  of  1968  were  In  part  an 
attempt  to  place  the  relationship  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
new  foundation.  The  new  Czechoslovak 
leadership  understood  and  also  made  It  clear 
that  It  respected  the  Interdependence  of 
Czechoslovak  and  Soviet  Interests  In  the  or- 
ganization of  Central  Europe.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  It  finally  came  to  understand 
that  In  the  long  run  this  Interdependence 
could  produce  the  maximum  of  mutual  bene- 
fit only  If  Soviet  coercion  were  replaced  by 
Soviet  recognition  of  Czechoslovakia's  right 
to  lndei>endence. 

Fear,  lack  of  self-confidence,  failure  of 
statesmanship,  and  ideological  blinders  pre- 
vented the  Soviet  Union  from  grasping  this 
opportunity.  In  the  absence  of  any  external 
restraint,  the  Soviets  nipped  in  the  bud  the 
Czechoslovak  attempt  at  a  new,  free  exist- 
ence and  coerced  Czechoslovakia  Into  a  re- 
lationship that  is  even  more  unequal  than 
that  of  the  preceding  twenty  years.  Their 
invasion  and  occupation  produced,  however, 
a  reaction  among  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  that 
obliterated  whatever  solidarity  of  Interests 
between  the  two  countries  there  might  have 
been  In  the  past.  Instead  of  a  search  for  the 
most  suitable  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  liberation  of  their  coxintry  from 
the  Soviet  grip  now  dominates  the  historical 
agenda  of  the  Czechoslovak  people  more  than 
ever  before.  The  history  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  should  assure  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  Issue  will  not  disappear  from  their  con- 
science and  policies  as  long  as  they  are  not 
free. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  Allied  victory,  to  which  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  contributed  so  bravely, 
the  Free  World  salutes  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple and  wish  to  assure  them  of  the  hope 
that  before  long  they  will  be  able  to  Join 
the  family  of  free  nations.  Tbt  Free  World 
will  not  forget. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  ISRAEL 


Mr.  SCUWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  .  the  Republi- 
can leader,  has  once  again  moved  force- 
fully to  help  assure  the  safety  of  Israel 
and  the  Jewish  people.  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  Senator  Scott's 
latest  eflfective  actions  by  asking  imanl- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  texts  of  his  May  7  letter  to 
Secretary  Rogers,  his  speech  at  the  Is- 
rael Public  Affairs  Committee  luncheon 
May  11,  and  his  commemoration  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Scott  Commemorates  Israel  Inde- 
PDron*cE  Dat.  Israel  Ptjblic  Atwhixs  Com- 
MiiTEK  Lunch.  Ratbubn  Hocse  Office 
BxTiLDiNo,  Mat   11,   1970 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
have  fought  for  an  American  policy  which 
would  help  to  restore  the  State  of  Israel 
and  ensure  its  defense  and  survival. 

I  am  still  in  that  fight.  I  am  here  today — 
not  only  to  salute  Israel  on  her  22nd  anni- 
versary, but  to  reassert  my  conviction  that  a 
strong  and  dynamic  Israel,  able  to  defend 
herself  and  to  deter  her  adversaries,  con- 
tributes to  the  highest  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

It  does  not  serve  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  stand  by  as  Israel  is 
weakened  militarily  and  economically. 

I  believe  Israel  is  In  danger  today.  I  urge 
the  Administration  to  resume  the  shipment 
of  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  provide  Israel  with  adequate  eco- 
nomic aid  so  that  her  people,  who  are  pay- 
ing huge  sums  in  life  and  resources,  are  not 
forced  to  carry  this  burden  alone. 

Continued  failure  to  provide  Israel  with 
mUltary  and  economic  aid  would  embolden 
those  who  are  determined  to  destroy  her. 

Some  people  In  Washington  have  short 
meoMirles. 

In  December  1947,  a  few  days  after  the 
UN  voted  to  partition  Palestine,  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  imposed  an  arms  embargo, 
preventing  the  future  Jewish  state  from  ac- 
quiring arms  In  this  country.  The  1948  war 
might  have  been  averted,  and  many  lives 
saved,  if  the  United  States  had  taken  action 
then  to  arm  Israel. 

In  the  fall  of  1956,  after  the  Russians  pro- 
vided arms  to  Egypt,  the  United  States  re- 
fused Israel's  appeal  for  arms,  and  sent  her 
to  the  French.  The  Russians  then  exptanded 
their  shipments  to  Egypt. 

In  June  1967,  we  embargoed  arms  to  Israel 
immediately  after  the  six-day  war,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  Russians  moved  In  and  supplied 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Iraq  with  more  arms  than 
they  lost  in  the  war. 

This  year,  we  again  delayed  action  on  an 
Israeli  arms  request,  and  the  Russians  have 
again  Increased  their  supplies  to  the  Arabs. 
this  time  with  Sam  3  missiles  and  with  sol- 
diers and  technicians  to  operate  them.  Now 
we  learn  that  Russian  pilots  are  fiylng  ICOS 
over  Egypt. 

I  know  that  Israel  has  demonstrated  her 
great  qualitative  superiority  over  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  there  are  experts  who  talk  to  com- 
puters and  who  are  satisfied  that  Israel  does 
not  need  weapons  at  this  time.  Well,  unfor- 
tunately, computers  are  not  accountable  to 
anyone's  conscience  for  disasters  resulting 
from  their  miscalculations. 

But  the  question  here  is  not  whether  Israal 
has  enough  weapons  to  deter  the  Arabs.  The 
frightening  Issue  Is  whether  Israel  has 
enough  military  strength  to  deter  the  Rus- 
sians. The  obvious  and  even  more  frightening 
answer.  In  light  of  the  recent  dlsdocarM.  to 
"no." 
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I  do  not  luiow  anyone  wao 
Arm  conviction  pre<llct  what 
will  do  next.  Perhaps  such  (peculation  Is 
nightmarish  lantasy,  and  siiould  be  dis- 
missed. That  may  be  easy  for^  us.  But  It  U 
not  so  easy  for  the  Israelis  tc>  dismiss  from 
their  minds,  what  their  eyes  bjave  seen. 

One  thing  we  can  say  with  conviction.  The 
Russians  are  more  Ukely  to  act  if  they  are 
convinced  that  we  wlU  stand  aelde.  And  they 
wlU  begin  to  believe  this  if  ^e  turn  aside 
from  Israel's  znUltary  aid  requ 

We   have   heard   a   lot    In 
about  Israel's  image.  Some  of 
that  she  Is  losing  ground  with 
here.  i 

But  I  would  like  to  suggest  ihat  we  Amer- 
icans begin  to  think  more  soberly  about  the 
»inrt  of  image  we  have  in  thte  Middle  East 
today.  I 

It  Is  commonly  believed  tha^  we  have  held 
up  on  Israel's  military  aid  request*  with  the 
hope  of  Inducing  the  Arabs  to  tiie  peace  table 
If  that  be  ao.  It  betrays  oiir  unpleasant 
facility  for  misjudging  the  psychology  of  the 
Arab  states.  Peace  cannot  be  -won  either  by 
giving  them  aid,  or  by  denylfag  It  to  their 
enemlee. 

They  are  not  interested  In  'deals  or  com- 
promises. The  present  Arab  letders  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  Israel's  destruction  untU 
they,  or  their  people,  or  thelRuaBlaQS,  XXn 
of  the  waste  and  the  losses.  Tjhey  will  begin 
to  tire  if  they  realize  that  wa  won't. 

I  dont  think  our  country  1  will  ever  tire 
of  Its  support  for  Israel. 

Last  year.  In  association  I  with  Senator 
Abraham  Rlblcoff,  I  circulated  a  declaration 
which  affirmed  our  support  fqr  direct  Arab- 
Israel  p>eace  negotiations.  Con^easman  Celler 
circulated  the  same  stAtemen«  In  the  House, 
and  we  wound  up  with  very  Impressive  re- 
sults. There  were  70  Senators  und  282  House 
BlambM^.  This  year,  declarations  for  direct 
negoUatlons  gained  70  Senators  and  more 
than  300  House  Members. 

More  than  15  months  have  passed  since  we 
began  our  talks  with  the  Rusflans  in  an  ef- 
fort to  expedite  agreement.  It  Is  obvious  that 
these  talks  are  getting  nowhetv  because  the 
Russians  wUl  not  agree  to  aqy  compromise, 
and  because  they  hope  that  w^  wlU  abandon 
our  support  for  Israel.  | 

As  long  as  we  continue  tftese  talks,  the 
chances  for  peace  are  obscurej.  When  we  ge: 
out  of  them  and  tell  the  Aj^b  states  that 
there  Is  no  alternative  to  du4ct  Arab-Israel 
peace  negotiations,  there  may  be  some 
progress. 

But,  peace  Is  still  a  long  way  off  because 
we  have  missed  opportunities  In  the  past.  I 
hope  that  the  Adminlstratio|i  will  lose  no 
time  in  taking  the  absolutely  essential  meas- 
ures to  prevent  a  renewal  of  lio«tllltlee.  Keep 
Israel  strong  enough  to  keep  ihe  Arabs  away 
from  another  wslt — and  to  wtn  peace. 

Scott   Aoaih   Rxquxsts   Jzt  AiMFLAma  wcm 


caslon  on  which  I  should  like  to  express  my 
feeling  that  action  should  be  affirmative  and 
that  time  Is  of  the  essence. 
With  beat  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Hugh  Scott, 
Republican  Leader,  UJS.  Senate. 

Scott  Coioixmoratss  Wa«saw  GHrrro  Up- 

KISINO 

Mr.  President,  today  marks  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  On  this 
day,  we  commemorate  the  40,000  heroic  Jews 
in  Poland  who  chose  to  fight  and  die  for 
freedom,  dignity  and  honor  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  physical  and  spiritual  humlUta- 
tlon  of  life  In  captivity  and  ultimate  ex- 
termination. 

In  1940,  Nazi  forces  crowded  one  half  mil- 
lion Jews  from  Warsaw  and  other  sections  In- 
to a  cramped  ghetto.  Inhuman  living  condi- 
tions and  starvation  diets  claimed  some  85,- 
000  lives  by  1942  and  300,000  victims  were 
transferred  to  labor  and  extermination 
camps.  The  next  spring,  the  40,000  Jews  left 
In  the  ghetto  learned  that  they  "were  to 
die  to  solve  the  Jewish  problem. " 

Unable  to  accept  passivity  any  longer,  the 
remaining  40,000  armed  themselves  any  way 
they  could.  On  April  18,  1942,  they  began  a 
well-organized  military  attack  on  their  cap- 
tors. For  nearly  four  weeks,  they  resisted  Nazi 
machine  guns,  Incendiary  bombs,  heavy  artil- 
lery, explosives  and  tanks. 

In  eleven  days,  5,000  Warsaw  Jews  were 
killed  m  action,  murdered  in  their  houses 
or  found  dead  In  the  wreckage.  After  five 
weeks,  the  ghetto  was  destroyed  and  the 
remaining  20,000  who  escaped  death  were 
shipped  outside  Poland. 

The  Warsaw  Jews  chose  to  fight  a  hope- 
less battle  against  overwhelming  odds  rather 
than  accept  intolerable  degradation  and 
eventual  demise.  The  memory  of  those  heroic 
and  tragic  defenders  of  freedom  serves  as  an 
Inspiration  to  all  people  who  flght  oppres- 
sion. 


Pennsylvania's  n.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
renewed  his  request  that  Se<>'etary  of  State 
William  Rogers  arrange  to  seil  )et  airplanes 
to  Israel,  especially  in  light  of  recent  events. 

Text  ol  letter  follows: 

Mat  7,  1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  ROGxms, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DJO. 

DxAX  Btu.:  The  Impact  of  t«cent  develop- 
menu  In  the  Middle  East,  especially  In  light 
of  the  State  Department's  description  as 
"unsatisfactory"  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ex- 
planation for  the  commitment  of  Russian 
pilots  in  Arab  aircraft,  maket  more  essential 
than  ever  the  sale  of  jet  airplanes  to  the 
Stats   of  Israel   on   an  extended   basis. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  need  for 
action.  My  views,  of  course,  >u*  well-known 
to  you,  and  I  have  made  this  and  similar  re- 
quests many  times  In  the  past.  But  I  believe 
these  developments  constitute  one  more  oo- 


VIETNAM  AND  STUDENT  UNREST 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  an  advertise- 
ment in  this  month's  issue  of  Motor 
Boating  is.  I  believe,  interesting  not  only 
because  of  what  it  says  with  reference  to 
our  adventure  in  Vietnam  and  student 
unrest,  but  also  because  it  comes  from  a 
segment  of  society  which  has  not  been 
outspoken  in  Its  opposition  to  the  war. 

The  Plsher-Plerce  Co.,  of  Rockland. 
Mass..  has  succinctly  discussed  some  of 
the  reasons  for  our  present  national  dis- 
content. In  doing  so,  I  truly  believe  they 
have  been,  to  use  an  often  abused  word 
"courageous,"  for  by  doing  so  their  busi- 
ness could  markedly  suffer.  For  this  rea- 
son I  think  we  should  take  note  of  their 
actions.  I,  for  one,  congratulate  this  firm 
on  a  most  enlightened  statement.  It  is  a 
shame  that  other  companies  do  not 
follow  this  lead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Accmxirr — Om  CaiMiNAt  Nboucencs? 

The  United  States,  quite  accidentally,  has 
committed  a  major  atrocity  In  South 
Vietnam. 

This  comes  from  a  sober,  well  documented 
article  In  the  New  Yorker  magazine  Feb- 
ruary 7.  As  many  as  a  third  of  the  babies  bom 
m  heavily  defoUated  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
may  be  deformed  by  the  spraying  of  2,4,5-T 
Despite  warnings  of  a  laboratory  study,  put 
under  a  secrecy  Ud,  the  chemical  Is  still  being 
used. 


When  2,4,5-T  was  iised  in  lesser  Intensity 
In  Arizona  nearby  animals  and  trees  were 
killed,  men  sickened,  and  women  had  mis- 
carriages, according  to  a  New  York  Times  dis- 
patch February  8. 

Fifty  thousand  tons  of  a  chemical  which 
produces  deformities  In  fetuses  of  mice  and 
rata  have  been  sprayed  on  almost  6,000.000 
acres  of  South  Vietnam.  The  findings  of  Blo- 
netlcs  Research  Laboratories  were  that  the 
test  ftntmaia  were  bom  with  lack  of  eyes, 
cystic  kidneys,  and  cleft  palates.  At  the  low- 
est dosage  tested,  39  percent  of  the  fetuses 
were  abnormal,  at  higher  dosages  90  to  100 
percent. 

Not  only  has  the  report  on  the  dangerous 
side  effects  of  2,43-T,  used  In  this  country 
under  a  trade  name,  been  kept  secret  from 
the  US.  public,  but  the  Pentagon  on  October 
10  announced  there  would  be  no  change  in 
Its  use  of  2,4,5-T  In  Vietnam. 

Is  ToiTB  Son  on  Dopx? 

Before  judging  him  personally,  consldM'  bis 
alternatives. 

At  his  age  we  "fascist  pigs"  had  just  grown 
tall  enough  to  see  over  the  rim  of  our  per- 
sonal oyster  shell  which  contained  a  whole 
world  of  wonderous  possibilities.  Some  of  us 
could  afford  an  interlude  of  bumming — 
around  the  world  if  we  liked — or  of  learning 
life  at  first  hand  on  "no  account"  jobs;  at 
the  least  we  could  try  to  aet  out  immediately 
on  a  career  and  family.  World  War  n  youth 
was  denied  thU  freedom  but  ISx.  Hitler  and 
his  gas  chambers  gave  them  a  fighting  cause 
they  could  believe  In. 

But  yoiur  son  and  his  friends?  They  have 
just  two  choices:  they  can  dodge  the  draft 
by  subterfuge  or  leaving  the  country,  or  they 
can  volunteer  or  be  drafted,  perhaps  to  assist 
In  something  like  the  defoliation  exercise 
above  or  the  aUeged  actlvlUes  at  Mylal.  This 
they  could  rationalize  If  only  they  believed 
In  the  reality  of  a  threat  to  their  country's 
Interests  which  could  justify  the  fighting  and 
the  Inevitable  excesses  of  warfare. 

But  they  do  not  believe  the  Issues  In 
Southeast  Asia  are  our  Issues,  rather  that 
they  would  become  unimportant  If  our  pres- 
ence were  removed.  To  do  a  military  stint  In 
the  interests  of  national  and  personal  fitness 
la  one  thing;  to  do  It  and  assist  a  policy  that 
you  believe  lies  somewhere  between  Insane 
and  criminal  Is  another. 

This  dilemma  should  not  drive  your  son  to 
dope:  but  If  It  did.  help  him  kick  It  and 
tinderstand  what  he's  looking  at.  If  you'd  do 
your  bit  to  get  the  Pentagon  back  In  the 
corral  where  It  belongs,  your  son  might  even 
admire  you. 


SENATOR  GOODELL  OPPOSES  PENN 
CENTRAL'S  DISCONTINUANCE  OF 
34  EAST- WEST  PASSENGER  LINES 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  In  New 
York  City  today,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  began  on-site  hear- 
ings on  the  request  by  the  Penn  Central 
Co.  to  discontinue  34  of  its  long-distance 
passenger  trains. 

Penn  Central's  announced  decision 
represents  the  culmination  of  years  of 
failure  by  the  railroads  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public  for  adequate  intercity  rail 
transit.  If  this  plan  ever  went  into  effect, 
it  would  be  the  death  blow  to  cross-coun- 
try passenger  service  and  would  severely 
disrupt  our  already  imbalanced  trans- 
portation system. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  Government- 
sponsored  private  corporation  to  operate 
and  improve  the  Nation's  intercity  rail 
passenger  .service  starting  March  1.  1971. 
Significantly,  the  bill  automatically  sus- 
pends all  pending  proposals  to  discon- 
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tinue  passenger  service — ^including  Penn 
Central's  announced  plan.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  which 
drafted  the  legislation,  it  has  my  full 
support.  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  would  move  immediately  to 
report  the  bill  favorably  so  that  it  can 
be  considered  and  passed  by  the  House 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  Penn  Central  plan  in 
testimony  submitted  to  the  ICC  at  today's 
hearing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  statement  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Ov%  WaxcKXD  Passengeb  Tsadj  STsruf 

THX   COLLAPSX    OF    PASSKNGKS    SXSVICI 

The  railroad  passenger  service  system  in 
the  United  States  Is  a  living  example  of  an 
Institutional  "cop-out."  The  railroads — too 
often  aided  and  abetted  by  the  ICC — abro- 
gated their  responsibilities  to  the  traveling 
public.  Until  a  week  ago.  Congress  stood  on 
the  sidelines— unwUling  or  unable  to  become 
Involved. 

In  1929,  there  were  some  20,000  passenger 
trains  In  operation.  Forty  years  late,  the 
number  had  been  reduced  to  460. 

The  quality  of  the  service  decreased  still 
faster  than  the  quantity.  Once  a  pleasurable 
and  coveted  experience,  riding  a  passenger 
train  has  become  a  slnguUrly  depressing 
one.  Riders  can  now  expect  purely  hypo- 
thetical schedules,  filthy  cars,  no  heat  in 
winter,  no  air  conditioning  In  summer,  and 
no  water  any  time  of  the  year. 

We  are  aU  too  familiar  with  the  vicious 
cycle  that  has  brought  about  the  deplorable 
conditions  which  now  prevail.  The  car  and 
the  airplane  drained  the  raU  passenger  mar- 
ket. Patron  decline  on  the  railroads  brought 
on  revenue  losses;  revenue  losses  were  fol- 
lowed by  deteriorating  facilities  and  eventual 
discontinuance  of  trains;  and  these  curtail- 
ments of  service.  In  turn,  wars  followed 
by  further  patron  dscllns. 

No  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  rail- 
roads to  break  this  vicious  cycle,  and  one 
wonders  If  Indeed  they  did  not  encourage  it. 
When  faced  with  competition  from  road  and 
air,  they  simply  refused  to  compete.  Trains 
now  carry  scarcely  1%  percent  of  all  inter- 
city travelers.  Considering  the  service  the 
traveling  public  receives.  It  is  almost  remark- 
able that  even  so  small  a  number  still  tise  the 
trains. 

The  railroads  have  attempted  to  justify 
their  abandonment  of  passenger  service  by 
citing  the  revenue  losses  brought  on  from 
maintaining  this  service.  These  losses,  in 
my  view,  have  been  the  product  of  their  own 
failure  to  provide  adequate  service  and  to 
develop  constructive  plans  for  meeting  the 
competition  of  other  modes  of  transport.  The 
success  of  the  Metrollner  service  between 
New  Tork  and  Washington  Is  proof  of  the 
Invalidity  of  the  railroads'  arguments.  This 
service  has  even  produced  additional  passen- 
gers for  other  trains  operating  on  the  same 
route. 

THB  PENN  CKNTBAL  DISCONTIKUANCX 

Adding  Insult  to  Injury.  Penn  Central  has 
proposed  to  discontinue  34  east-west  pas- 
senger trains — its  entire  direct  transconti- 
nental service. 

If  this  plan  ever  went  Into  effect,  it  wotild 
be  the  death  blow  of  all  cross  country  pas- 
senger service.  Nobody  in  his  right  mind 
would  ever  again  travel  by  rail  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  There  would  be  no  over- 
night New  York-Chicago  sleeper — in  fact,  no 
direct  service  at  all. 


Any  one  of  us  who  has  experienced  the  re- 
cent air  controUers  strike  can  too  well  im- 
agine the  chaos  there  would  have  been,  had 
New  York-Chicago  rail  service  also  been 
discontinued  under  the  Penn  Central  plan. 

For  the  cities  of  upstate  New  York,  the 
Penn  Central  proposal  would  be  a  disaster. 

The  ICC  already  permitted  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  Erie-Lackawanna's  transcon- 
tinental route,  thus  depriving  the  entire 
Southern  Tier  of  New  York  State  of  pas- 
senger service — including  the  cities  of  Blng- 
hamton,  Elmlra,  Olean  and  my  home  city  of 
Jamestown. 

New  York's  largest  upstate  cities — Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Syracuse.  Albany — would  have 
their  names  added  to  the  already  crowded 
discontinuance  roster.  So  would  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Toledo.  It  Is  far  from  an 
honor  roll. 

The  economic  effect  on  these  communities 
cannot  even  be  estimated.  Hundreds  of  em- 
ployees will  be  displaced;  communities  which 
derive  Income  from  substantial  malntnance 
and  services  along  the  lines  will  feel  the 
effect.  Commerce  and  Industry  wlU  clearly 
suffer  from  a  resulting  drop  In  the  tourist 
trade  brought  on  by  curtailed  service.  Our 
already  crowded  highways  and  airways  will 
become  more  clogged  with  traffic. 

Our  national  transportation  system  is  al- 
ready badly  unbalanced.  This  massive  dis- 
continuance could  not  help  but  aggravate  a 
deteriorating  situation. 

In  sum,  the  Penn  Central  proposal  Is 
against  the  public  Interest. 

nSST   ffnCP  BT   CONGBXSS 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1970'8,  efB- 
clent  rail  passenger  travel  has  become  a  vir- 
tual necessity.  Seventy-five  percent  of  our 
population  win  be  living  In  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  New  York,  Buffalo.  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  Railroads  can  move 
countless  numbers  of  people  directly  from 
one  city  to  another.  One  railroad  track  can 
accommodate  as  many  travelers  as  20  lanes 
of  highway.  Schedules  are  not  drastically 
effected  by  Inclement  weather.  Passenger 
trains  do  not  pollute  the  air. 

The  railroads  did  not  have  the  foresight 
to  build  and  keep  a  viable  rail  passenger  sys- 
tem. In  this  vacuum.  Congress  must  act. 

Congress  took  a  first  step  In  this  direction 
last  week. 

By  an  overwhelming  margin,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  government- 
sponsored  private  corporation  to  operate  and 
Improve  the  nation's  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  starting  March  1,  1971. 

The  quasi-public  corporation  created  by 
the  bin  would  operate  like  Comsat.  The  stock 
of  the  corporation  would  be  purchased  by  the 
railroads  and  the  public,  with  the  Federal 
government  providing  $175  million  In  Initial 
capitalization,  loans  and  guarantees.  The 
corporation  would  take  over  the  Intercity 
passenger  service  now  operated  by  the  par- 
ticipating Individual  railroads. 

A  significant  advantage  of  the  bill  Is  that 
It  automatically  suspends  all  pending  pro- 
posals to  discontinue  passenger  services — 
Including  Penn  Central's  plan  which  we  are 
considering  today. 

A  quasi-public  corporation  of  this  nature 
could  discard  the  usages  of  the  past,  and 
operate  a  nationwide  passenger  syst^n  in  an 
efficient  and  imaginative  way.  It  would 
utilize,  naturally,  many  of  the  techniques 
developed  virith  such  success  In  the  Metro- 
liner. 

The  consensus  support  for  the  legislation 
from  all  members  of  the  railroad  community 
was  unparalleled. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  drafted  the  legislation.  It  has  my 
full  support.  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
would  move  immediately  to  favorably  report 
the  bill  so  that  it  can  be  considered  and 
passed  by  the  House  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  Federal  participation  In  the  corpora- 
tion is  only  $176  million.  Once  the  corpora- 
tion Is  established,  this  participation  should 
substantially  be  increased — to  assure  a  strong 
financial  base  for  its  passenger  service.  We 
have  poured  massive  amounts  of  aid  into  our 
airport/ airways  system  and  into  our  inter- 
state highways.  The  passenger  rail  lines 
should  receive  their  fair  share. 

THX   BXGtTLATORT    STBUCTUKZ 

Despite  the  fact  that  Congress  has  now 
moved  to  aid  the  rail  passenger  system,  the 
basic  problems  which  brought  about  that  ac- 
tion still  remain.  Our  transportation  system  is 
unbalanced  and  In  need  of  a  major  overhaul. 
Coordination  is  lacking  among  the  federal 
agencies  and  departments  responsible  for 
overseeing  this  vast  network.  A  mlsalloca- 
tlon  of  resources  results  because  each  mode 
of  tnmsportatlon  Is  regulated  without  ref- 
erence to  the  other. 

Serious  quest'ons  are  being  raised  about 
the  ability  of  our  regulatory  agencies — as 
presently  C(Mistituted — to  re^x>nd  to  massive 
upheavals  In  our  traffic  patterns.  Can  the 
single  regulatory  agencies — the  ICC,  CAB. 
and  FMC — adequately  regulate  the  Industries 
under  their  Jurisdiction?  Should  we  create 
a  single  regulatory  agency  which  would  have 
a  broad  overview  of  our  transportation 
system? 

In  proposing  to  abolish  the  ICC,  Ralph 
Nader  suggested  a  new  regulatory  agency 
covering  all  modes  of  transportation.  I  am 
Inclined  to  support  Mr.  Nader's  concept,  al- 
though I  recognize  that  further  study  and 
development  are  needed. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Congress  establishing  a 
national  commission  to  study  this  consolida- 
tion plan  and  report  in  one  year.  Senator 
Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  create  such  a  commission — and  I  en- 
dorse his  bin. 

CONCLUSION 

The  harassed  railroad  passenger  is  a  sym- 
bol of  our  failure  to  respond  to  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  1970's.  The  railroads  have 
used  him  as  a  scapegoat  for  revenue  losses. 
They  have  relegated  him  to  the  status  of  a 
commodity  to  be  shipped  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  ICC  has  acquiesced  In  this 
travesty,  and  Congress  until  recently  has 
stood  Idly  by. 

Cattle  traveling  on  interstate  trains  are 
required  by  law  to  be  fed  and  watered  at 
certain  intervals.  Last  fall,  the  ICC  found 
that  It  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  require 
the  railroads  to  have  food,  water  w  sleeping 
aoccHnmodatlons  available  tot  their  passen- 
gers on  48-hour  tripe. 

When,  may  I  ask,  will  we  start  treating 
passengers  as  well  as  we  treat  cattle? 


A  MORE  EQUITABLE  DRAFT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  President  Nixon  for  the  steps 
he  has  taken  to  reform  our  archaic  draft 
system,  as  mentioned  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  April  23. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  President 
made  two  major  proposals  which  would 
lead  to  the  more  equitable  draft  system 
we  have  been  calling  for,  without  threat- 
ening our  national  security. 

First,  he  has  recognized  the  effect  of 
the  draft  on  our  young  people  and  has 
noted  the  unfairness  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  after  serious  consideration  of 
all  factors  has  decided  that  we  should 
move  toward  an  all  volimteer  force. 

Second,  he  has  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  monthly  national  draft  calls  us- 
ing random  selection  which  will  certainly 
erase  many  inequities  brought  about  by 
use  of  local  board  quotas. 
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These  proposals,  an  all  volunteer  force 
and  national  calls,  are  ch4nges  which 
can  ultimately  lead  to  equality  and  free- 
dom of  the  individual.  I 

All  of  us  should  comment  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  leadership  in  making  these 
changes  in  the  draft  system  which,  for 
aD  too  long,  has  been  in  nee4  of  revision. 

President  Nixon  has  demofistrated,  by 
his  remarks,  that  he  is  mating  a  con- 
structive effort  to  correct  oir  draft  sys- 
tem, and  he  has  my  full  support  on  this 
greatly  needed  endeavor. 


CITY   HDA 
COMPI  iEHENSIVE 


WALSH   OF   NEW   YORK 
PRESENTS 
HOUSING    PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  crisis  in  our  Natlor.  despite  all 
our  promises,  continues  un<Jhecked. 

The  costs  for  constructioii.  land,  and 
money  continue  to  rise  andj  as  they  do. 
Government  housing  progrimis  become 
useless.  In  addition,  the  nedtape  sur- 
roxmding  housing  programs!  discourages 
private  builders  and  developers  from  be- 
coming involved  in  housind  production 
for  low-  and  moderate-incMne  families. 

As  a  result,  the  productnon  of  new 
housing  units  has  decreased  while  the 
demand  continues  to  grow. 

The  administration  has  recently  sub- 
mitted the  1970  housing  bil)  which  was 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. Senator  John  Sparkman.  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Senator  Wal- 
lace Bennett.  If  passed,  it  wpuld  revamp 
the  Department  of  HousingI  and  Urban 
Development  and  rewrite  |the  Federal 
housing  law.  J 

The  bill  is  an  ambitious  piece  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  consolidate  the  myriad 
housing  programs  and  thiis  eliminate 
some  of  the  confusion  and  |-edtape  sur- 
rounding HUD  progrsuns.      I 

More  housing  units,  howwer.  will  not 
be  built  merely  through  a  departmental 
consolidation  effort.  Housing  needs  can 
only  be  met  if  much  more  resources  are 
pumped  into  Government  liouslng  pro- 
grams. Housing  programs  have  failed 
largely  because  the  execxitive  branch 
and  the  Congress  have  nit  approved 
these  adequate  resources.      I 

Last  month,  Albert  A.  Walsh,  Housing 
and  Development  Administi^tor  of  New 
York  City,  addressed  himself  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Government  housing  programs  at 
the  Apartment  Builder /Developer  Con- 
ference and  Exposition  at  Miami  Beach. 
Pla.  While  supporting  the  concept  of 
consoUdation  embodied  in  tHe  1970  HUD 
bill,  he  urged  that  a  single  comprehen- 
sive program  be  created  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  all  low-,  moderate-,  and  middle- 
income  families  who  cannot  afford  safe 
and  decent  housing  at  market  rents. 
Walsh  estimated  that  such  a  program 
would  require  an  additional '  housing  vt- 
propriation  of  $420  million:  annually. 

The  major  feature  of  the  Walsh  pro- 
posal is  a  variable  housing  $tibsldy  that 
would  be  given  to  all  families  based  on 
their  need  aiul  ability  to  tey  the  eco- 
nomic rent  of  the  commimliy. 

I^e  Walsh  plan  would  gl've  the  locali- 
ties the  authority  to  set  bonstructlon 
costs  according  to  regional  cost  Indexes 
and  to  establish  rent-to-lilcome  ratios 


consistent  with  community  standards. 
Under  the  proposed  1970  housing  bill. 
HUD  would  establish  national  rent-to- 
income  ratios  for  Government  housing 
programs  and  maximum  construction 
cost  limits  on  a  regional  basis. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  Al 
Walsh  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
talented  housing  administrators  in  the 
country.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
HDA.  he  was  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  Public  Housing  Authority.  In  this 
capacity,  he  led  the  campaign  with  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  sjid  Re- 
development OfHcials  for  housing  legisla- 
tion which  would  be  responsive  to  urban 
needs. 

His  practical  knowledge  of  housing 
programs  and  how  they  actually  work 
make  him  eminently  qualified  to  present 
a  comprehensive  action  program  to  rem- 
edy the  housing  crisis.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Walsh's 
remarks  before  the  Apartment  Builders/ 
Developers  Conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

A  Total  Housing  Pkogram 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  urgent  need  for 
a  totally  new  approach — and  a  totally  new 
and  meaningful  commitment — by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  the  critical  national 
problem  of  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  decent  housing  for  our  low  and  moderate 
Income  families. 

This  history  of  the  federal  government's 
Involvement  In  programs  of  shelter  for  our 
low  and  moderate  income  families  unfor- 
tunately reminds  me  of  the  70-year-old 
codger  married  to  a  young  chick  In  her  twen- 
ties .  .  .  promises  and  frustrations  .  .  . 
frustrations  and  promises. 

It  all  began  years  back  when  I'd  dare 
say  many  of  us  In  this  room  were  wearing 
knickers,  which.  If  the  current  style-trends 
continue,  are  sure  to  come  back.  Those  were 
the  New  Deal  days  ...  the  start  of  the 
government's  long  string  of  promises  that 
It  would  put  a  chicken  In  every  pot.  a  car 
in  every  garage  and  decent  bousing  accom- 
modations for  those  who  needed  it  most  and 
could  afford  it  the  least  .  .  .  promises  and 
frustrations. 

The  1930*8,  best  known  for  prohibition 
and  the  depression,  saw  the  birth  of  the 
federal  public  housing  program  .  .  a  prom- 
ise to  tear  down  the  slums  and  replace  them 
with  safe  and  sanitary  housing  at  low  rents 
.   .   .  p)romlses   .   .   .  and  frustration. 

For  the  next  19  years  little  of  anything 
waa  done  ...  A  few  promises  were  made  .  .  . 
some  more  frustration  waa  added  .  .  .  and 
then  came  1949,  the  passage  of  ttie  historic 
Housing  Act,  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
a  oomprehenalve  urban  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, an  Unproved  public  housing  program 
and  the  same  old  goal,  wrapped  up  In  new 
cUche«  .  .  .  "a  safe  and  decent  home  and 
suitable  Uvtng  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family." 

In  the  1950's  and  Into  the  1960's.  the 
promises  continued  and  so  did  the  frustra- 
tlons  .  .  .  New  devices,  such  as  the  FHA 
below-market-rate  program  for  moderate 
Income  families  .  .  .  rent  supplements  .  .  . 
direct  rehabilitation  loans  .  .  .  leased  public 
housing  ...  all  adopted  to  increase  the  supply 
of  govemmentally  assisted  housing.  Promisee 
and  frustration. 

In  1968.  everybody  exceeded  everybody  else 
and  the  biggest  promise  of  all,  the  historic 
enactment  of  the  "Magna  Carta  of  Houstng" 
was  passed  by  Congress.  This  one  not  only 
relterat«d   the  goaU  at  Mm  1949  promises. 


and  a  few  from  the  years  before  ...  It  came 
out  with  the  biggest  promise  of  all  ...  26 
mUUon  units  of  housing  over  a  10  year 
period  ...  six  million  of  which  would  be  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  famlUes. 

Now  I  wouldn't  dare  question  for  one 
moment  the  Integrity  of  the  men  and  women 
who  made  these  promises  ...  I  know  they 
were  sincere  .  .  .  The  glowing  rhetoric  with 
which  they  pronounced  these  long-rang« 
goals  would  convince  even  a  skeptic  like 
myself,  and  I  must  confess  that  for  a  time 
they  did.  I'U  bet  even  some  of  you  out  there 
were  convinced  too. 

But  where  are  we  today  .  .  .  the  rhetoric 
Is  empty  .  .  .  the  promisee  unfilled  .  .  .  the 
frustrations  overpowering  .  .  .  and  the  people 
these  grandiose  promises  were  supposed  to 
help  .  .  .  they're  alienated  .  .  .  and  they're 
angry. 

Forty  years  .  .  .  forty  years  In  which  two 
generations  have  grov^n  old  .  .  .  have  passed 
.  .  .  and  our  housing  situation  Is  no  better  off 
today  than  It  was  In  1930  ...  I'd  dare  say  we 
are  worse  off. 

Thirty  years  have  rolled  by  since  public 
housing  was  first  enacted,  and  the  fruits  of 
those  years  Is  a  sparse  800,000  units.  We  find 
ourselves  with  15  percent  of  our  population 
still  shackled  to  decayed,  deteriorated  and 
dilapidated  housing. 

Twenty-one  yetwa  have  passed  since  the 
historic  act  of  1949  and  we  are  no  nearer 
today  to  that  goal  of  a  safe,  decent  home 
and  suitable  environment  for  our  families 
than  we  were  In  1949.  Two-thirds,  yes  two- 
thirds,  of  our  non-white  families  In  center 
cities  are  forced  to  call  decayed,  blighted  and 
rat-Infested  plg-stles  their  "home." 

Two  years  ago  .  .  .  1968  ...  a  national  goal 
...  a  promise  of  twenty-six  million  units  of 
housing  was  made  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  not  wanting 
to  break  the  chain  of  promise  and  frustra- 
tion we  came  up  with  a  production  record 
last  year  .  .  .  one  of  the  lowest  In  modern 
times.  Our  commitment  for  600.000  low  and 
moderate  Income  units  a  year  was  also  un- 
realized. Last  year  we  started  about  200.000 
units  and  the  most  optimistic  prediction  for 
this  year,  1970.  is  substantially  below  the 
600,000  level.  And,  to  add  Insult  to  Injxiry. 
inflation,  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates 
have  combined  forces  to  place  nearly  half  of 
all  Americans  out  of  the  market  for  a  new 
home  or  apartment.  The  promises  get  bigger 
and  better  .  .  .  the  goals  beyond  reality  .  .  . 
and  our  housing  crisis  gets  worse  by  the 
day. 

What  Is  the  answer?  .  .  .  Why  have  all  the 
ambitious  and  well-meaning  Ideas  failed  to 
work? 

It  certainly  cannot  be  for  a  lack  of  Initia- 
tive for  no  one  could  dare  challenge  the 
worth  of  each  and  every  housing  program 
that  was  advocated. 

But  we  have  not  produced  housing  ...  we 
have  produced  paper  work  .  .  .  red  tape  .  .  . 
reams  and  reams  of  reports  .  .  .  endless  lists 
of  recommendations  .  .  .  hundreds  and  hvm- 
dreds  of  amendments  to  laws.  If  the  road  to 
hell  U  paved  with  good  Intentions  .  .  .  our 
road  to  good  housing  has  been  paved  with 
red  tape.  While  we  promised  millions  of  units 
of  housing  we  produced  only  thousands. 

What  then  Is  the  answer?  I  say  there  are 
three  answers  .  .  .  three  principal  causes  for 
this  non-effort. 

the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  national 
strategy 

the  reliance  on  local  Initiative,  without 
federal  incentives,  and 

the  low  priority  Congress  and  the  national 
Administration  has  given  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

Probably  the  greatest  Impediment  prevent- 
ing an  all-out  effort  In  housing  Is  the  lack  of 
a  comprehensive  strategy.  Our  housing  "law" 
Is  In  reality  a  fragmented  series  of  laws  p>assed 
in  piecemeal  fashion  beginning  In  1934.  The 
National  Housing  Act,  which  encompasses  all 
the  FHA  programs,  really  embraces  over  80 
separate  programs  ranging  from  high  Income 
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luxury  housing  through  middle  Income  hous- 
ing all  the  way  down  to  home  improvement 
loans. 

What  is  enacted  In  a  given  year  depends 
on  what  te  popular  that  year.  For  example, 
m  the  early  60's  Congress  enacted  the  221  (d) 
(3)    BMIR  program   (an  easily  remembered 
title)  to  provide,  In  essence,  direct  low  inter- 
est mortgage  money  to  build  rental  housing 
for  the  moderate  income  family.  However,  In 
1968,   when   "budget   impact"   was   the   key 
word,  this  program  was  de-emphaslzed  and 
the  interest  subsidy  aprpoach  (Section  236), 
requiring  a  much  smaller  initial  drain  on  fed- 
eral money,  was  enacted.  ...,», 
As  each  of  these  programs  is  enacted  It  is 
accompanied  by  Its  own  unique  restrictions 
and  limlUtions— resulting  in  widespread  and 
new  mountains  of  red  tape.  For  example,  the 
determination  of  Income  and  Income  eligi- 
bility for  families  varies  for  each  program. 
In  pubUc  hovising,  the  local  authority  estab- 
lishes its  own  limits  and  definitions  and  these 
are  approved  by  the  federal  government.  In 
the  rent  supplement  program,  the  family's 
Income  cannot  exceed  public  housing  entry 
limits    but  $300  is  deducted  from  gross  in- 
come for  each  child.  In  the  236  moderate  In- 
come rental   program.   Income   eligibility   Is 
usually  135  percent  of  public  housing  entry 
levels,  with  a  $300  deduction  for  each  child 
plus  an  additional  5  percent  deduction  for 
normal  expenses.  The  221(d)  (3)  program  has 
Its  own  income  limits  established  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  but  the  236  program  can. 
In  certain  circumstances,  use  90  percent  of 
these  limits  as  its  eligibility  lUnits. 
What  a  nightmare! 

It  takes  a  team  of  experts  Just  to  decide 
what  program  should  be  used  to  house  a 
specific  Income  group.  The  mere  maze  of  pro- 
grams, each  with  its  peculiar  regulations  and 
guidelines,  has  created  a  whole  new  profes- 
sion .  .  .  housing  consultants  .  .  .  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  wade  through  the  programs  and 
find  the  best  one  for  a  community. 

And  yet  the  Ironic,  and  sad,  fact  Is  that 
certain  income  groups  are  excluded  from  any 
federally-assisted  programs.  The  very  poor, 
who  cannot  even  afford  public  housing's 
minimal  rents  are  left  out.  There  Is  also  a 
gap  between  public  housing  and  the  mini- 
mum Income  required  to  obtain  a  moderate 
income  unit.  Finally,  there  are  mlUlons  of 
families  whose  Incomes  exceed  the  federal 
maximums,  but  who  cannot  afford  new,  safe 
and  decent  housing. 

Equally  irrational  are  the  various  provi- 
sions governing  continuing  occupancy  in 
federaUy-asslsled  housing.  The  worst  exam- 
ple is  in  public  homing  where  federal  laws 
force  many  families  to  move  out  when  their 
Income  exceeds  a  certain  amount.  This,  of 
coxirse,  acts  as  a  disincentive  for  the  fam- 
ily to  increase  Its  economic  wellbelng,  or 
worse,  leads  to  lies  and  unreported  income. 
Not  only  are  there  Income  gaps  in  the 
present  programs,  but  also  population  gaps. 
We  have  tended  to  assist  those  who  are  po- 
litically popular — families  first,  then  later 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Yet  the  single, 
unattached,  non-elderly,  non-handicapped 
man  or  woman  has  been  almost  totally 
neglected  In  our  federal  laws.  He  has  no 
lobby,  no  friend  In  Congress  and  Is  left  to 
find  make-do  living  arrangements  In  the 
skld-rowB  of  our  cities. 

To  the  builder  or  developer  these  frag- 
mented programs  offer  only  confusion, 
frustration  and  needless  complications.  The 
government  is  asking  you  to  build  the  same 
product — a  multi-family  complex  of  modest 
design— but  attaching  a  variety  of  different 
limits  depending  under  which  program  It  Is 
to  be  built.  These  are  different  mortgage 
limits,  different  design  standards,  different 
forms  and  different  processing  reqtilrements. 
Likewise,  the  low  or  moderate  Income  fam- 
ily Is  baffled  when  it  applies  for  a  new  apart- 
ment and  finds  that  It  is  eligible  for  a  cer- 
tain unit,  which  Is  not  available,  but  earns 


too  much  or  too  little  for  a  nearly  identical 
unity  which  U  available  two  blocks  away. 
Or,  If  eligible  for  both  units,  that  the  rent 
In  one  may  be  $20  or  $30  more  a  month  than 
the  other. 

We  have  legislated  ourselves  into  a  chaotic 
situation,  discouraging  many  private  de- 
velopers from  any  Interest  in  these  programs. 
Those  who  do  venture  in,  discover  red  tape, 
cumbersome  requirements,  and  endless  ap- 
provals. Many  times  they  are  not  able  to 
produce  the  type  of  building  they  feel  is 
necessary  for  the  needs  of  low -Income  fami- 
lies and  produce  only  dull,  drab  "public 
Blums." 

The  second  principal  problem  with  our 
present  efforts  is  that  housing  production 
requires  local  InltlaUve.  Actual  Federal  con- 
struction of  public  housing,  which  started 
as  a  WPA-type  program,  was  stopped  in  1936 
when  a  district  court  ruled  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  construct  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  renting  them  to  private 
citizens.  The  way  around  this  was  to  sub- 
sidize local  public  agencies  to  build  and 
operate  low-rent  housing  or  to  use  local  non- 
profit or  limited-dividend  entlUes  to  pro- 
duce moderate-Income  housing. 

Both  of  these,  of  course,  are  imperfect 
tools.  There  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  areas 
most  In  need  of  new  housing  will  have  the 
local  leadership  willing  to  mount  a  hoxislng 
program.  One  critic  of  this  system  recently 
described  It  as  "upside-down  federalism," 
with  localities  deciding  if  they  need  low-In- 
come housing  and  the  Federal  Government 
worrying  about  such  items  as  what  door- 
knobs should  be  used. 

The  results  are  tragic.  For  example,  only 
41  percent  of  the  population  Is  presently 
served  by  public  housing  authorities.  Such 
major  cities  as  San  Diego  and  Salt  Lake  City 
do  not  even  have  a  housing  authority.  Most 
suburban  communities  do  not  have  authori- 
ties or,  if  they  do,  are  interested  only  In  hous- 
ing for  the  poUtlcaUy  acceptable  elderly.  The 
same  Is  true  In  the  moderate  Income  pro- 
grams. Most  of  these  units  have  been 
erected  In  center  cities. 

It  U  a  viciotis  circle.  Our  cities  have  be- 
come the  home  for  the  poor,  minorities,  the 
aged,  handicapped,  sick,  underemployed  and 
unemployed.  To  solve  the  housing  needs 
of  these  families,  we  build  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing,  which  then  attracts  even 
more  of  these  families  and  individuals — 
causing  a  greater  need  for  more  housing.  In 
the  meantime  the  suburbs  become  more  af- 
fluent, white,  young,  healthy  and  Income 
producing. 

The  irony  Is  that  while  new  Jobs  are  being 
created  in  the  suburbs,  almost  all  the  new 
housing  for  low  Income  families  who  could 
flll  these  Jobs,  is  located  In  the  center  city. 

Within  the  city  there  are  political  deci- 
sions on  where  to  locate  publicly-assisted 
housing.  Too  often  these  tmlts  are  clustered 
In  one  or  more  of  the  existing  ghetto  areas — 
and  the  occupants  carry  the  stigma  of  Uvlng 
in  an  easily  Identified  "project." 

The  real  solution  to  so  many  of  our  prob- 
lems— the  dwindling  urban  tax  base,  <U  Jacto 
segregation,  underemployment.  Increased  Job 
opportunities — depends  on  the  dispersal  of 
our  urban  poor  throughout  metropolitan 
areas.  Yet.  this  will  never  happen  unless  low 
cost  housing  Is  built  In  these  suburban  areas, 
which  have  so  far  Intentionally  avoided  pro- 
viding such  housing. 

Yet,  It  Is  not  such  a  black  and  white  issue. 
There  are  at  least  some  valid  reasons  why 
suburbs  do  not  build  low  Income  housing 
developments  wlthta  their  boundaries.  First, 
such  projects  are  usually  taxed  at  a  rate  lower 
than  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  land  and 
buildings.  Second,  low  mcome  families  re- 
quire expensive  services;  such  as  special  edu- 
cation programs,  welfare  programs.  Increased 
health  care,  and  Job  training. 
Very  few  suburban  leaders  are  willing  to 


make  a  political  decision  which  calls  for  an 
infiux  of  low  Income  families,  a  reduction 
m  potential  taxes  from  real  estate,  an  In- 
crease m  the  level  and  volume  of  public  serv- 
ices, and  therefore  the  possibility  of  a  tax 
increase. 

This  year's  federal  education  act  is  the 
first — albeit  partial — recognition  of  the  ef- 
fects a  public  housing  project  has  on  a  com- 
munity. The  biU  makes  a  community  with  a 
federally -assisted  public  housing  project  eli- 
gible as  an  "Impacted  area",  and  thus  en- 
titled to  additional  federal  educational  as- 
sistance based  on  the  nuimber  of  children  In 
the  project. 

The  third  principal  problem  facing  our  na- 
tional housing  program  is  the  low  national 
priority  placed  on  these  programs  by  the 
Administration  and  Congress.  This  has  be- 
come painfully  obvious  over  the  past  year 
and  a  half  as  inflation,  and  monetary  policies 
designed  to  combat  it,  have  hurt  the  bousing 
Industry  more  than  any  other  segment  of 
our  economy. 

Housing  production  continues  to  decline, 
and  only  In  the  last  two  months  have  Con- 
gress or  the  President  attempted  to  combat 
the  mortgage  credit  crisis.  In  the  absence  of 
a  major  miracle,  the  26  million  unit  pro- 
duction goal  will  not  be  reached  by  1978 — 
or  by  1980 — and  perhaps  not  even  by  1985. 
The  production  of  low  and  moderate  income 
units  Is  even  further  behind  schedule. 

The  national  Administration  has  not  re- 
quested nor  has  Congress  appropriated  the 
funds  necessary  to  produce  the  authorized 
number  of  units.  Last  year  the  236  program 
was  underfunded  by  $45  million,  and  rent 
supplements  by  $68  million.  Equally  as  Im- 
portant, urban  renewal  money,  so  urgently 
needed  to  provide  the  "suitable  living  en- 
vironment" part  of  the  1949  Act  and  to  create 
new  sites  for  housing,  was  funded  at  only 
$1  billion — $600  million  short  of  the  au- 
thorized amount.  This  year  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  again  only  requesting  $1  billion, 
although  $1.7  billion  Is  authorized  and.  by 
their  own  estimates,  there  is  a  backlog  of 
$4  billion  In  applications. 

To  be  trite — but  accurate — this  Is  a  nation 
willing  to  spend  $25  billion  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  but  unwilling  to  spend  $1.7 
billion  for  housing  subsidies  to  make  life 
on  earth  more  livable. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  hindrances  to 
an  all-out  housing  commitment — fragment- 
ed programs,  local  Initiative  with  no  re- 
imbursement for  additional  local  expendi- 
tures and  a  low  national  priority. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  combat  this 
situation? 

A    TOTAI.    HOCSINO    PBOGEAIC 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  one  single,  simple 
solution  to  the  multlfaceted  problem  I  have 
presented.  However.  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
four  point  program,  designed  to  create  a  sin- 
gle, comprehensive  national  bousing  pro- 
gram for  all  low,  moderate  and  middle  In- 
come families;  to  provide  Incentives  to  lo- 
cal communities  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  such  housing;  and  to  guarantee  the 
money  necessary  to  finance  this  housing. 

/.  A  Single,  simple  housinif  program 
The  key  element  In  this  proposal  Is  to  scrap 
all  of  our  existing  federally-assisted  housing 
programs  and  enact,  in  their  place,  one  sim- 
ple program  for  all  families  who  cannot  af- 
ford safe  and  decent  housing  at  market  rents, 
with  a  variable  subsidy  based  on  the  family's 
need  and  ability  to  pay. 

Various  types  of  sponsorship  and  financing 
would  be  possible.  Local  housing  authori- 
ties, municipalities,  states,  regional  orga- 
nizations, non-profits,  cooperatives,  and 
limited  dividend  corporations  would  be 
eligible  to  sponsor  such  projects. 

If  the  sponsor  was  a  public  agency  or  body. 
It  could  issue  its  own  bonds,  which  would  be 
paid  off  by  the  Income  received  from  rents 
after  deducting  operating  costs,  plus  a  fed«^ 
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Is  that 
limited  to 
debt  serv- 


guaranteed  contribution  to  covef  the  deficits. 
This  Is  esaenttally  the  present  pi|bllc  bcaislng 
formula  which  has  worked  so  ^ell  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  A  private  group  could 
either  obtain  a  private  mortgage),  or  develop- 
ment loan  from  the  federal  government,  and 
this  also  would  be  paid  by  tenants'  rents — 
leas  operating  costs  and  taxes—fand  an  an- 
nual federal  deficit  subsidy. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  p: 
the  federal  subsidy  would  not 
mortgage  interest,  or  even  to  to 
Ice.  but  would  cover  the  dlffereface  between 
net  income  received  from  a  project  and  that 
required  to  pay  the  financing.  4>anagement, 
taxes  and  operating  costs  of  the  project. 
LocaUtlee.  with  the  approval  of  HUD,  would 
establish  Initial  Income  eligibility  maximums 
based  on  housing  conditions  Ih  the  com- 
munity. This  would  be  the  only  eligibility 
requirement.  J 

Likewise,  communities  would  establish 
rent /Income  ratios  consistent  with  current 
local  ratios  and  s^equate  living  sjtandards  for 
families  of  various  size  and  cl^umstances. 
With  certain  exceptions  at  the!  lowest  end 
of  the  income  scale,  a  family  would  pay  a 
greater  absolute  amount  of  ren|t  as  Income 
Increased,  but  the  ratio  would  be  smaller. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  the  family 
pay  a  rent  greater  than  the  ec<>nomlc  rent 
for  the  unit,  nor  would  any  family  be  forced 
to  move  because  of  Increased]  income.  It 
would  merely  pay  the  economic  fent  and  no 
longer  receive  a  subsidy. 

The  federal  government  woi4d  establish 
a  single  minimum — but  not  maxim ima — con- 
struction standard  for  the  entfe^  program, 
and  regulate  costs  In  accordance  with  cur- 
rent regional  coet  Indices.  The  ^ult  would 
be  a  universality  of  product  ^hlch  would 
gradually  reduce  the  Identlflicatlon  and 
stigma   associated   with   subsidised   housing. 

For  a  moment,  let's  look  at  th^  advantages 
of  this  proposal. 

First,  this  one  program  can  ^ve  all  In- 
come groups  from  the  poorest  jto  those  of 
middle  Income  who  cannot  alTofd  the  rents 
being  charged  In  the  community.  Yet.  the 
actual  subsidy  given  to  these  fa^illles  would 
be  determined  by  their  respective  needs 
rather  than  the  vaigarles  of  a  panicular  pro- 
gram. Based  on  our  experience  np  date  with 
various  rent  supplement  programs,  I  am 
confident  that  the  average  cost,  per  family, 
would  be  far  below  the  present  public  hous- 
ing subsidy  level. 

Second,  this  is  a  national  program,  the 
first  all-out  effort  to  house  all  of  those  In 
need  of  housing.  Our  present  prqgrams,  with 
their  Income  and  population  gaps,  would  be 
replaced  by  a  single  program  |  whose  sole 
elliglblllty  requirement  would  tje  economic 
need  and  the  unavailability  ofi  reasonably 
priced  housing  In  the  community] 

Third,  its  basic  simplicity  i^d  lack  of 
cximberaome  requirements  shoulq  make  It  at- 
tractive to  local  sponsors  and  to  builders 
and  developers.  The  lack  of  red  tape,  count- 
less reviews  and  needless  administrative  re- 
quirements should  also  result  I  In  quicker 
production.  It  would,  therefore]  act  as  an 
Inducement  to  achieve  our  national  housing 
goaU.  I 

Fourth,  the  program  will  be  ajttractlve  to 
the  middle  class  who.  during  a  qouslng  cost 
crisis  such  as  we  are  now  experiencing, 
woiild  be  eligible  for  these  units  and  receive 
a  modest  initial  subsidy.  ^ 

Fifth,  the  complete  absence  of  Income 
limitations  on  continued  occupancy  would 
encourage  economic  advancement  and  pro- 
mote responsibility  and  leaderailp  among 
tenants.  | 

Sixth,  the  program  would  foster  economic 
and  racial  integration,  since  the  units  would 
not  be  limited  to  a  smaU  Income  range.  As 
the  program  developed  It  would  result  In  the 
de-ghettorlzatlon  of  otir  eltlea. 


//.  Full  taxes 
Most  Important,  I  believe  that  local  com- 
munities, outside  the  center  city,  would  be 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  program  be- 
cause all  of  the  housing  built  under  the  pro- 
gram would  pay  full  taxes.  These  would  not 
be  passed  on  to  the  low  income  family,  but 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  part  of  the  federal  subsidy.  Not  only 
would  this  provide  local  governments  with 
needed  revenue,  it  would  also  minimize  local 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  such 
projects. 

///.  Public  service  grants 

As  an  additional  Incentive,  public  serv- 
ice grants  could  be  made  to  each  community 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  families  it 
has  residing  In  such  federally-assisted  hous- 
ing. For  example,  if  the  federal  government 
established  a  tlOO  grant  per  family,  and  the 
local  community  completed  a  300  unit  proj- 
ect, the  city  would  receive  a  $30,000  annual 
grant  to  compensate  it  for  the  additional 
public  services  it  would  be  required  to  per- 
form as  a  result  of  this  population.  After  a 
certain  number  of  years  this  grant  could  be 
reduced,  and  eventually  eliminated,  as  these 
families  are  Integrated  into  the  community. 

This  incentive  grant,  and  the  payment  of 
full  local  real  estate  taxes,  are  justifiable  na- 
tional expenditures;  the  patterns  of  national 
migration  and  the  goal  of  de-ghettolzatlon  of 
our  central  cities  require  it.  The  federally- 
assisted  project  built  in  a  California  suburb 
may  house  families  from  Alabama,  New  York, 
Iowa  and  Hawaii.  It  Is  only  fair  that  the  na- 
tional tax  base  be  tapped  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses this  suburb  will  incur  in  housing 
these  families. 

IV.  National  commitment 

Notwithstanding  the  savings  that  will  be 
achieved  through  the  use  of  a  variable  sub- 
sidy, this  program  will  not  be  cheap;  there 
U  no  cut-rate  mechanism  available  to  house 
our  poor.  They  must  be  subsidized  through 
public  funds. 

If  we  assume  a  need  of  600,000  unite  a  year 
at  an  average  subsidy  cost  of  approximately 
$600  a  unit,  we're  talking  about  a  new  sub- 
sidy authority  of  $360  million  each  year.  If 
we  add  the  incentive  bloc  grants  of  $100  a 
unit.  It's  another  $60  million. 

Thus,  it's  a  $420  million  a  year  program 
of  new  subsidies,  exclusive  of  urban  renewal, 
model  cities  and  the  other  urban  develop- 
ment programs.  Ultimately,  that's  an  annual 
housing  subsidy  of  more  than  $4.6  billion. 
That's  a  lot  of  money,  more  than  we've  ever 
spent  on  housing  before.  Yet  when  compared 
to  the  $30  billion  a  year  we  spend  on  the 
Vlet-Nam  war,  or  the  $60  million  we  will 
spend  on  a  national  highway  system,  the 
amount  seems  more  reasonable,  and  the  re- 
sults more  meaningful. 

Yet  to  guarantee  results  we  must  be  as- 
sured of  funds.  We  will  need  an  appropria- 
tion at  the  beginning  to  cover  at  least  three 
years  of  the  program  so  communities  and 
sponsors  will  know  how  much  is  available 
and  can  plan  accordingly.  For  once  we  must 
match  our  rhetoric  with  money. 

That  is  the  basic  program:  four  parts 
which,  if  enacted,  will  give  us — for  the  first 
time — a  national  program  and  national  com- 
mitment designed  to  solve  the  national  prob- 
lem of  Inadequate  and  InsulSclent  housing 
for  our  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

•na    NIXON    PROPOSAI. 

Last  month  the  Nixon  Administration  sent 
its  proposed  1970  housing  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  the 
standardization  and  simplification  of  all — 
subsidized  and  non-subsidized — housing  pro- 
grams that  I  am  talking  about.  It  could  be 
a  big  step  In  the  right  direction,  but  in  Ita 
present  form,  It  creates  new  problems  which 
would  endanger  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  a  real  national  housing  program. 


Basically,  the  bill  would  continue  two 
multi-family  housing  programs — an  Insured 
subsidized  program  patterned  after  the  pres- 
ent Section  236  program  and  the  public 
housing  program  subsidized  through  annual 
contribution  contracts.  It  would  establish  a 
single,  rather  complicated  income  eligibility 
formula  for  both  programs;  80%  of  the  funds 
would  have  to  go  to  families  whose  Income  is 
less  than  80%  of  the  area's  median  Income; 
the  remaining  20%  of  the  funds  could  assist 
families  whose  Income  Is  between  80%  of 
the  median  and  the  median  Itself. 

There  would  be  no  statutory  mortgage  or 
cost  limits,  rather  the  Secretary  would  es- 
tablish a  "prototype"  unit  for  a  geographic 
area.  This  prototype  would  then  be  trans- 
lated Into  a  development  cost  figure  for 
various  size  units  and  projects.  The  mortgage 
or  cost  limit  would  be  restricted  to  110% 
of  this  figure. 

Rent  income  ratios  would  be  established 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  Each  family  would 
pay  20%  of  its  first  $3500  and  25%  of  any 
Income  above  this  amount.  Families  would 
have  their  incomes  recertified  every  two  years 
and  rents  would  be  adjusted  to  reflect  an 
Income  change.  This  rent /Income  ratio  for- 
mula would  apply  not  only  to  new  projects, 
but  also  to  existing  public  housing  and  mod- 
erate Income  units. 

The  appropriations  for  the  programs  are 
open-ended,  which  means  there  Is  no  dollar 
amoimt,  no  Indication  of  the  Administra- 
tion's commitment  to  these  programs. 

My  major  criticism  of  this  proposal  centers 
around  local  autonomy.  Under  the  proposal 
I've  offered  today  the  local  community  would 
establish  income  eligibility  and  rent/income 
ratios  based  on  local  conditions.  The  local 
community  Is  better  equipped  to  answer  the 
questions — who  needs  the  subsidy,  and  how 
can  the  family  pay  better  than  the  federal 
goveriunent. 

Differences  between  the  Administrations 
bill  and  the  alternative  I  have  suggested  fall 
into  four  main  areas : 

I.  HUD  proposal  grants  broad  discretionary 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  this  and  future 
Administrations  to  determine  median  income 
and  set  local  mortgage  cost  limits. 

Under  my  plan  the  local  community,  which 
deals  dally  with  the  realities  of  hoiising  pro- 
duction (or  lack  of  It,  due,  in  part,  to  un- 
realistic cost  limits)  would  not  be  saddled 
with  coet  limits  established  In  Washington 
and  often  unworkable  In  the  local  commu- 
nity. Costs  would  be  limited  only  by  actual, 
local  cost  experience,  as  reflected  In  current 
regional  construction  cost  indices. 

The  local  community  Is  also  in  a  better 
position  to  evaluate  Its  own  housing  market 
and  to  determine  the  income  range  of  fam- 
ilies which  are  In  need  of  assisted  housing. 
With  the  Administration's  bill.  If  the  Secre- 
tary were  to  use  the  median  income  figures 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census'  1968  Vacancy 
Survey  for  New  York  City,  the  maximum  In- 
come for  admission  to  so  called  "moderate 
Income"  housing  under  the  80%  formula 
would  be  $5,760.  The  remaining  20%  of  eligi- 
ble families  could  have  Incomes  up  to  $7,200. 
Thus,  the  program  would  effectively  exclude 
many  working  class  families  who  in  New 
York  City,  with  spiralling  costs,  a  tight  hous- 
ing market  and  a  1%  vacancy  rate,  find  It 
impossible  to  obtain  safe  and  decent  housing 
at  a  price  which  they  can  afford. 

With  the  program  I  have  suggested,  the 
loca:  community  would  have  the  fiexlblllty  to 
determine  the  range  of  family  Incomes  which 
require  assisted  housing  In  the  light  of  lo- 
cal conditions. 

Furthermore,  Instead  of  the  arbitrary  20/ 
25%  rent  Income  ratio  suggested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, we  would  grant  to  the  local 
community  the  autonomy  to  determine  feasi- 
ble rent  Income  ratios,  depending  on  such 
factors  as  Income  and  family  size,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  need  for  adequate  disposable 
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Income  to  meet  the  cost  of  ether  necessities 
In  that  community. 

n.  Continuing  two  programs  to  serve  only 
those  of  the  very  lowest  income  means  that 
the  stigma  attached  to  public  housing  will 
still  remain  and  that  old  slums  will  merely 
be  replaced  by  new  ghettos.  The  alternative 
Is  a  single,  all-income  housing  program  which 
will  achieve  economic  integration  and  remove 
the  stigma  associated  with  housing  tat  the 
poorest  of  the  poor. 

III.  At  present,  and  under  the  President's 
bill,  there  are  no  Incentives  to  suburban 
communities  to  build  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing and  relieve  the  pressures  of  the  central 
cities.  Allowing  publicly  assisted  housing  to 
be  taxed,  and  a  bloc  grant  for  public  services 
to  families  living  in  such  housing,  will  act  as 
an  inducement  to  these  communities  to  build 
housing  for  our  families  of  low  and  moderate 
Income. 

rv.  The  Administration  has  requested 
open  ended  authorizations  for  the  programs 
in  the  new  bill.  It  Is  difficult  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  meeting  our  oft  es- 
poused goal  of  26  million  units  In  the  next 
eight  years  Is  great — even  astronomical.  It 
is  easier  to  avoid  a  dollar  amount.  Yet  we 
have  the  capacity  and  the  resources  to 
achieve  our  goals.  The  proposal  before  you 
would  require  $4.5  bllllOn  a  year  after  eight 
years.  It  Is  the  minimum  needed  to  provide 
safe  and  decent  housing  for  our  nations  low 
and  moderate  income  families. 

In  summary,  the  proposals  presented  here 
today  involve  a  rethinking  of  our  housing 
goals  and  a  recommitment  to  the  pledge  of  a 
safe  and  decent  home  for  every  American. 
It  IS  my  belief  that  a  single  Federal  housing 
program,  with  variable  subsidy  and  full  real 
estate  taxes  can  be  a  means  to  relieve  the 
pressures  in  our  inner  cities,  to  open  the 
opportunities  in  the  suburbs  to  our  low  and 
moderate  income  residents,  and  to  allow  our 
housing  programs  to  reflect  the  needs  and 
conditions   in   our   local   communities. 


DEATH  OF  WALTER  REUTHER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  too  often,  a 
leader's  greatness  is  not  tested  until  after 
his  death.  Too  often,  we  do  not  inventory 
a  man's  admirers  until  they  become 
mourners  or  count  his  deeds  until  they 
are  cataloged  in  his  obituary. 

Walter  Reuther  is  dead  and  today  we 
reflect  on  his  accomplishments  and  on 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  brilliance. 

History  will  treat  him  kindly. 

It  will  treat  him  kindly  because  he  was 
right  so  often. 

And  it  will  treat  him  kindly  because 
his  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple was  so  remarkably  imtamished  by 
selfishness  and  personal  increase, 

Mr.  Reuther  was  from  my  State — 
Michigan — and  Michigan  has  much  cause 
to  be  grateful  that  he  lived  there  and 
worked  there.  But  the  results  of  his  social 
pioneering  can  be  seen  throughout  the 
Nation.  And  the  Nation  has  reason  to  be 
grateful. 

Walter  Reuther  had  a  natural  com- 
passion that  did  not  allow  his  mind  to 
stay  within  the  bounds  of  any  narrow 
interest. 

He  was  a  superb  union  executive  anc^ 
the  members  of  the  UAW  were  well 
served  by  his  leadership.  But  he  wanted 
auto  workers  to  have  more  than  just  a 
good  union,  he  wanted  them  to  live  in  a 
good  society. 

So  a  portion  of  his  brlllisoice  was  al- 
ways directed  at  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  whomever  they  might  be.  He  con- 


cerned himself  with  the  problems  of  dis- 
crimination, whomever  the  victims  might 
be. 

He  devised  health  care  plans  to  bene- 
fit everyone,  union  member  or  not.  And 
he  insisted  on  solutions  for  the  homeless, 
no  matter  what  the  obstacles. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  Nation  to  begin  talking 
alx>ut  what  is  now  such  a  popular  theme: 
National  priorities. 

While  almost  everyone  else  was  still 
complacent  about  a  prioflrity  system  that 
had  stopped  making  sense  years  before, 
Walter  Reuther  was  wondering  how 
often  we  should  go  to  the  moon  to  pick 
up  rocks  when  our  cities  could  not  pick 
up  the  garbage. 

He  was  wondering  whether  some  of  our 
concern  about  making  Vietnam  safe  for 
democracy  should  not  be  transferred  to 
our  ghettos. 

He  had  vision,  tills  man.  And  under 
his  hand  the  UAW  became  possibly  the 
most  respected  union  in  the  Nation.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  one — no  one— in  Amer- 
ica who  has  not  somehow  benefited  from 
this  union's  social  thrust. 

The  UAW,  for  example,  devoted  great 
energy  and  much  of  its  money  to  cam- 
paigns for  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  part,  it  was  that  as  the  UAW  won 
shorter  workweeks,  it  also  sought  to 
make  certain  that  off-duty  auto  workers 
might  have  a  place  to  fish  and  swim. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  another  imion 
might  have  employed  that  energy  and 
money  to  far  narrower  ends.  And  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anyone,  in  any  State,  who  will 
begrudge  Walter  Reuther  a  posthumous 
"thank  you"  for  that  effort. 

It  was  another  of  Mr.  Reuther 's  dreams 
that  organization  techniques  and  bar- 
gaining methods — social  devices  whose 
efficacy  he  well  knew — could  be  used  to 
help  the  downtrodden  improve  their  lot. 

The  Washington  Post  speculates  today 
that  this  dream  might  have  died  with 
the  man.  I  doubt  it. 

That  was  not  a  dream  that  depended 
for  life  on  any  single  man's  heartbeat. 
It  was  rather  a  seed,  already  taken  root, 
already  branching  sturdily.  I  think 
what  has  happened  in  the  California 
vineyards  is  testimony  to  tliat. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  practical  IdesJ- 
ist.  He  was  enough  of  an  idealist  to 
constantly  plant  new  ideas  in  forgotten 
comers  of  the  Nation  and  enough  of  a 
pragmatist  so  that  liis  seeds  always 
fotmd  receptive  soil. 

He  was  a  brilliant  man  but  he  was  no 
mystery.  As  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
pointed  in  an  editorial  tills  morning,  he 
was  pretty  much  what  he  appeared  to  be : 
an  idealist,  a  man  with  a  mission  to  help 
the  working  man,  a  man  with  an  over- 
powering sense  of  social  conscience. 

He  was,  in  short,  sm  American  of  great 
honesty,  brilliance  and  dedication.  How 
often  do  we  see  such  men? 

He  died  on  his  way  to  visit  another 
exciting  new  project,  a  UAW  camp  for 
family  recreation  and  leader  training. 
Mr.  Reuther  was  always  tremendously 
stimulated  by  ideas  and  always  excited 
by  the  exchange  of  thought.  He  was  also 
sentimental  about  family  togetherness. 

The  result  was  predictable:  The  800- 


acre  installation  in  northern  Michigan 
where  union  men  could  bring  their 
families  while  they  trained. 

Mr.  Reuther's  wife,  as  most  here  know, 
died  with  iiim.  She  was  a  fine  woman, 
always  a  source  of  strength.  I  can  say 
this  because  Walter  Reuther  never  made 
any  bones  about — with  her  inspiration  he 
might  never  have  attained  the  position 
tiiat  allowed  him  to  put  his  ideas  into 
effect. 

We  have  lost  an  idealist,  doubtlessly 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  time.  America 
is  going  to  be  a  little  bit  different  without 
liim.  But  it  would  be  a  great  deal  differ- 
ent if  he  had  not  come  Edong  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tliat  the  editorials 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  New 
York  Times  and  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  t>e  printed  at  tills  point 
in  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press] 

Waltes  RiruTHEB's  Stamp  Is  on  His  Mkn 
AND  ON  His  City 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  any  one  single 
person  who  has  had  a  more  profound  effect 
on  Detroit  and  the  American  Labor  move- 
ment in  the  last  thirty  years  than  Walter 
Reuther.  The  stamp  of  his  personality  and 
ideals  is  on  the  city.  He  was  more  than  a 
mighty  man  of  labor.  He  tried  to  be  the  city's 
conscience  and  many  times  he  succeeded. 

Not  everyone  loved  him.  of  course.  He  was 
a  tenacious  adversary  and  he  never  hesitated 
to  lead  his  people  out  of  the  bricks  when  the 
bargaining  seemed  to  require  it. 

But  he  will  be  long  enshrined  in  the  affec- 
tions of  those  for  whom  he  labored.  He  got 
them  a  living  wage,  job  security,  pensions, 
and  improved  working  conditions.  He  brought 
them  dignity. 

Reuther  was  somewhat  of  an  enigma  to 
those  who  had  to  tangle  with  him.  They 
could  never  figure  out  what  was  in  it  for 
Walter.  He  lived  for  years  in  an  unpretenslous 
Detroit  home,  until  he  was  shot  in  his 
kitchen  and  decided  to  move  to  a  rural  area 
where  security  could  \>e  more  easily  enforced. 

His  salary  was  modest  by  industry  stand- 
ards. The  United  Auto  Workers,  under  bis 
leadership  was  run  almost  puritanically. 
There  were  no  sweethesirt  contracts.  No  deals. 
Union  officials  whose  conduct  was  stispect 
found  themselves  back  tightening  bolts. 

In  the  field  of  race  relations,  there  are  few 
unions  who  can  claim  to  match  the  record 
of  Reuther's  UAW.  He  fixing  open  the  doors 
of  union  leadership  to  white  and  black  alike 
and  there  were  no  double  payscales,  either. 

Reuther  was  no  enigma,  really.  He  was 
pretty  much  what  he  appeared  to  be;  an 
Idealist,  a  man  «rith  a  mission  to  help  the 
working  man.  a  man  with  overpowering  sense 
of  social  conscience. 

He  thought  about  his  people  all  the  time. 
He  wanted  them  to  have  that  little  bit  of 
extra,  so  the  poets  and  the  philosophers  and 
the  artists  could  rise  above  grubbing  for  a 
living.  How  many  of  them  did  nobody  knows, 
but  many  a  man  put  himself  through  school 
on  factory  wages,  and  many  more  were  able 
to  educate  their  families. 

Reuther  was  Interested  in  more  than  the 
economic  Issues. 

His  UAW  has  worked  for  many  years  on 
running  night  schools,  conducting  art  con- 
tests. The  UAW  was  deeply  Involved  in  such 
things  as  the  salvation  of  Belle  Isle's  Blue 
Heron  Lagoon,  the  fate  of  the  Rouge  River 
and  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  long  be- 
fore ecology  became  a  household  word. 

But  moet  of  all  thoee  who  saw  Big  Bed 
in  action  will  never  forget  bis  »st  for  the 
struggle,  bla  good  humor  under  trying  clr- 
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A  social   In- 

was  the  most 

concept  that 


In  seeking  to 
mass  produc- 


cumstances.  He  could  even  cctne  up  with 
some  wry  jests  about  being  m4nhandle<l  by 
Ford's  company  police  In  the  oldjdays. 

He  would  stumble  out  of  an  Ml-nlgbt  ne- 
gotiating session,  change  his  4blrt,  take  a 
shower,  and  be  back  In  an  hdur  with  the 
light  of  battle  In  bla  eye  and  4  'go  to  hell" 
smile  on  his  face.  Sometimes  he  ground  down 
the  opposition  merely  by  being  able  to  stand 
on  his  feet  longest. 

The  auto  worker  in  Detroit  ci  n  Jvistly  look 
around  his  home  and  smell  tlie  chicken  In 
the  kitchen  and  think  of  thi!  car  In  the 
driveway  and  the  clothes  on  thi  s  backs  of  his 
kids  and  say  under  his  breith.  "Thank. 
Walter  • 

And  because  his  vision  was  so  much  broad- 
er than  narrow  self-interest,  txtrolt  and  the 
nation  say  thanks,  too. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Hay  11,  19701 
PioNxxa  IN  SociAi.  CaxA'  nviri 

The  death  of  Walter  P.  Reutl  ler  Is  an  even 
more  substantial  loss  for  the 
It  Is  for  the  labor  movement, 
novator  of  great  creativity,  he 
ze«]ous  union  proponent  of  the 
labor  must  go  forward  with  the  community 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  csnununlty. 

When  the  crash  of  a  private  plane  cut 
short  his  life,  he  was  dedicatlni;  much  of  his 
energies  to  forging  a  broad  coalition  In  sup- 
port of  universal  health  Insuiance.  He  was 
also  working  closely  with  ma^y  of  the  na- 
tion's foremost  Industrialists 
apply  space  technology  to  the 
tlon  of  housing. 

He  showed  enormous  personal  courage  and 
dynamism  In  the  bitter  battle);  that  marked 
the  birth  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
more  than  three  decades  ago.  Over  the  years 
he  was  principally  responsible  for  making 
that  union  not  only  econon  Ically  p>ower- 
ful  but  a  fountainbead  of  bi!neflclal  Ideas 
for  all  labor.  His  most  notable  monuments 
In  this  regard  are  a  comprebeiislve  program 
of  social  security  under  the  union  label  and 
a  model  system  of  safeguards  for  union  de- 
mocracy. 

In  the  larger  labor  movemenjt  his  Influence 
was  unhappily  circumscribed  by  the  Increas- 
ing frustrations  Mr.  Reuther  felt  over  his 
Inability  to  push  aside  George  Ide&ny  as  head 
of  the  combined  AJX.-C.I.ol  The  feud  of 
these  two  strong  unionists  prevented  the 
merger  of  which  both  were  principal  archi- 
tects from  ever  achieving  Its] full  potential 
for  national  good.  Yet  Mr.  Fteuther's  com- 
plaints of  A^X.-C.I.O.  stagnation  and  social 
sterility  were  predicated  on  |ar  more  than 
personal  pique  or  ambition.  In,  foreign  policy 
and  civil  rights  he  blazed  Inspiring  new  trails. 

His  death  on  the  eve  of  his  union's  crucial 
negotiations  with  the  Big  Three  automakers 
could  prove  extremely  Injurioiis  to  the  total 
economy  in  this  volatile  period.  But  the  void 
will  be  greater  In  the  realms  qf  idealism  and 
social  Inventiveness. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post, 'May  11.  1070] 

SociAi.  Cxtra&DKs  Left  DiTrxNiSHZS 

(By  Ken  W.  Clawspn) 

The  man  who  tried  to  revitalize  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  is  deadj  His  vision  of 
increasing  the  share  of  the  nation's  bounty 
for  the  downtrodden  by  uslD(g  trade  union 
organizing  and  bargaining  t^hniquea  may 
have  died  with  him.  j 

Walter  P.  Reuther  at  62  liadn't  accom- 
plished either  of  these  goals,  ^ut  the  volatile 
redhead's  Ideas  always  had  ru|i  several  years 
ahead  of  his  accomplishmentsl 

That  was  true  even  within  toe  United  Auto 
Workers  Union,  where  Reuther  created  the 
model  that  supported  his  concept  of  union- 
ism and  its  role  In  society.  Th#  success  of  the 
UAW  and  Its  ability  to  tie  brokd  social  needs 
of  Its  members  to  contracts  wl  th  the  auto  In- 


dustry have  been  for  years  a  powerful  im- 
petus In  collective  bargaining. 

It  was  when  Reuther  sought  to  Impose  his 
broad  social  concepts,  often  far  afield  of 
traditional  trade  union  activity,  that  he  re- 
peatedly was  rebuffed  by  other  national  labor 
unions,  particularly  when  he  assaulted  the 
wages-hours-working  conditions  prop>onents 
among  craft  unions. 

In  labor's  highest  councils,  Reuther  lost 
more  battles  than  he  won. 

When  the  UAW  withdrew  from  the  AFI^ 
CIO  In  July.  1968,  it  was  a  defeat,  an  ac- 
knowledgement that  Reuther  had  failed  to 
persuade  the  labor  establishment  that  the 
problems  of  the  nation  demanded  the  zeal, 
fervor,  hardship  and  commitment  in  which 
Industrial  unionism  was  born. 

When  Reuther  relinquished  his  APLr-CIO 
vice  presidency  and  the  presidency  of  the 
federation's  7-mllllon-member  Industrial 
Union  Department,  he  lost  an  influence  and 
national  platform  that  was  not  regained. 

He  charged  that  the  APL-CIO  was  resting 
on  Its  laurels  and  was  too  content  with  the 
status  quo. 

"I  didn't  Join  the  labor  movement  to  sit 
on  my  fat  bottom,"  he  told  delegates  to  the 
UAW  convention. 

Pederatlon  President  George  Meany  who 
fought  with  Reuther  from  the  time  of  the 
AfTi-CIO  merger  In  1955,  has  responded  that 
Reuther  had  every  chance  to  make  his  point 
inside  the  organization  and  failed. 

Many  of  the  things  that  Reuther  wanted 
to  do,  Meany  ;>olnted  out.  were  already  being 
done — usually  In  a  methodical,  bvislnesslike 
manner.  That  seemed  to  be  at  the  heart  of 
Reuthers  complaint. 

He  wanted  American  labor  to  lead  a  great 
social  crusade  on  many  fronts  picking  up 
steam  through  the  infusion  of  young  people 
and  widening  its  base  until  a  major  seg- 
ment of  poor  people,  minorities  and  other 
groups  became.  In  effect,  one  big  union. 

Toward  this  goal,  the  UAW  joined  with 
the  Teamsters  Union  in  the  Alliance  for 
Labor  Action,  a  group  that  grew  to  about  4 
million  with  the  addition  of  the  United 
Chemical  Workers. 

In  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities 
the  ALA  is  organizing  community  unions 
among  the  poor,  but  there  has  been  little 
national  Impact.  The  broad  social  reforms 
supported  by  the  ALA  have  yet  to  get  off 
the  ground,  and  there  Is  a  visible  coolness 
among  many  bread-and-butter  Teamsters  to 
Reuther's  programs. 

He  had  hoped  to  Imbue  union  members, 
particularly  young  activists,  with  a  sense  of 
purpose  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  the 
downtrodden,  to  aid  them  In  gaining  dignity 
as  workers  did  for  themselves  In  the  auto 
Industry.  In  an  Interview  In  Detroit  last 
year,  be  talked  in  terms  of  convincing 
young,  well-paid  workers  that  they  bad  the 
same  duty  toward  the  less  fortunate  that 
their  fathers  during  the  1930s  had  to  them- 
selves. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Reuther  was  on 
his  way  to  the  UAW's  new  family  education 
center  at  Black  Lake,  Mich.,  an  800-acre  pre- 
serve where  families  of  union  members  can 
have  a  free  vacation  while  the  union,  at  the 
same  location,  teaches  the  member  the  tech- 
niques and  fundamentals  of  union  activity. 
'General  Motors  will  probably  pay"  for 
the  Black  Lake  facility,  a  UAW  official  said 
yesterday  in  discussing  the  wide  range  of 
benefits  that  Reuther  has  negotiated  with 
the  auto  industry  since  becoming  president 
in  1946. 

His  expertise  as  a  negotiator  Is  virtually 
unchallenged,  even  by  industry.  Reuther's 
death  Is  even  more  untimely  because  con- 
tracts covering  about  700,000  auto  workers 
expire  this  year,  with  negotiations  set  to  be- 
gin In  July. 

Louis  O.  Seaton,  who  retired  as  QM's  chief 
negotiator  last  week,  said  the  state  of  the 


economy  and  UAW  demands  may  bring 
about  a  strike  longer  than  the  record  113- 
day  OM  walkout  in  1945-46. 

Reuther's  practice  bad  been  to  have  his 
vice  presidents — Leonard  Woodcock,  Douglas 
Praser  and  Ken  Bannon — and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Bmll  Masey  conduct  the  early 
phases  of  bargaining.  He  then  stepped  in 
during  the  final  stages,  usually  after  the 
union  had  selected  a  target  company  to  set 
the  pattern  in  the  industry. 

So  the  Reuther  team  remains  Intact,  but 
without  the  dynamic  personality  that  pio- 
neered a  score  of  new  benefits  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

He  Is  credited  with  being  the  first  labor 
leader  to  seek  a  profit-sharing  plan  as  part 
of  a  contract,  at  American  Motors.  He  ne- 
gotiated It  over  10  years,  but  Anally  suc- 
ceeded in  1967  in  combining  unemployment 
compensation  and  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefits — paid  by  the  employer — to  the 
point  where  senior  employees  have  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage. 

Reuther  also  sectired  a  cost-of-living 
escalator,  which  has  meant  more  than  $1 
an  hour  to  UAW  members. 

In  1950,  he  pioneered  a  management-paid 
pension  plan  in  the  indxistry.  In  1964,  he 
negotiated  an  early  retirement  plan  whereby 
a  worker  may  retire  at  60  with  »400  a  month 
In  benefits.  This  year,  the  goal  is  a  service- 
based  early  retirement  plan  at  $500  a  month. 
During  Reuther's  career,  the  UAW  went 
from  zero  to  1.6  million  members.  He  took 
auto  workers  from  Henry  Pord's  $5-a-day  pay 
scale  to  more  than  95  an  hour  in  wages  and 
fringe  benefits.  Reuther  himself  earned 
$33,000  a  year,  lowest  of  any  major  union 
leader.  He  liked  It  that  way. 

In  April.  UAW  delegates  elected  Reuther 
to  his  13th  term  as  president.  It  would  have 
been  his  last,  because  of  a  constitutional 
bar  to  officers  serving  beyond  their  65th 
birthday. 

Reuther  was  born  Sept.  1,  1907,  In  Wheel- 
ing, W.Va.,  one  of  five  children  of  Valentine 
Reuther,  an  organizer  for  the  United  Brewery 
Workers.  Walter  left  school  at  15  and  learned 
to  be  a  tool  and  die  maker  at  Wheeling 
Steel  Co. 

He  went  to  Detroit  in  1926.  worked  for 
nearly  seven  years  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  during 
the  day  and  completed  high  school  and  three 
years  of  college  at  night. 

In  1933.  Pord  fired  young  Reuther  for 
imion  activity.  The  day  before  the  depres- 
sion "bank  holiday"  he  and  his  brother 
Victor  drew  their  money  out  of  the  bank 
and  set  out  on  a  walking  and  bicycling  tour 
of  the  world  that  lasted  until  1935.  During 
that  time,  they  worked  18  months  In  a  Rus- 
sian auto  plant  at  Gorki. 

In  1965.  at  the  APL-CIO  convention  In 
San  Pranclsco.  Russian  reporters  from  Tass 
and  Trud  accosted  Reuther  In  an  aisle  and 
asked  him  to  compare  the  nations'  respective 
auto  Industries. 

In  response  to  his  comparison,  they  ex- 
tolled the  virtues  of  the  Russian  Industry, 
particularly  at  the  Gorki  works. 

"Don't  give  me  that ,"  said  Reuther. 

"I  think  I  still  have  calluses  from  that  fac- 
tory." 

When  the  Reuther  brothers  returned  to 
Detrott  they  were  confirmed  socialists  and 
eager  to  organize  workers.  In  1936,  Walter  be- 
came first  president  of  UAW  Local  174,  a  new 
unit  with  78  members.  Within  a  year,  the 
local  had  30,000  members  and  Reuther  be- 
came an  International  UAW  executive  board 
member.  He  was  elected  a  vice  president  in 
1943. 

He  was  a  designer  of  the  sltdown  strikes  in 
Detroit  and  Pllnt  in  1936-37.  But  he  seemed 
to  relish  most  the  organizing  campaign  at 
Pord  in  1937,  and  he  soon  came  in  contact 
with  Harry  Bennett.  Pord's  security  officer. 

Some  of  Bennett's  "service  men"  or  com- 
pany police  caught  Reuther  and  Richard 
Prankensteen  handing  out  leaflets  near  the 
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River  Rouge,  Mich.,  plant  and  worked  them 
over  with  clubs  In  what  became  known  as 
"The  Battle  of  the  Overpass."  The  beating 
was  carried  out  In  front  of  a  photographer 
and  the  plctvire  of  the  blood-spattered  pair 
has  become  one  of  the  beet-known  labor 
photos  In  existence.  The  picture  showed  so 
much  blood  that  a  company  official  said  later, 
"There  was  a  lot  of  blood  but  also  a  lot  of 
catsup  covering  them." 

Reuther  was  nearly  killed  In  1948  when  a 
Btlll-unldentlfled  person  fired  a  shotgun  blast 
through  his  kitchen  window.  The  shot  struck 
Reuther  in  the  chest  and  right  arm,  nearly 
severing  the  limb.  Just  over  a  year  later,  a 
similar  attack  cost  Victor  Reuther  an  eye. 

In  both  attempts  on  Walter's  life,  his  wife. 
May,  was  with  him.  They  were  married  in 
1936  In  Detroit. 

Reuther  became  more  Influential  In  the 
UAW  during  the  war  years  despite  restraints 
on  labor.  When  peace  came,  Reuther  took 
175,000  OM  workers  on  a  strike  that  lasted 
113  days.  In  the  UAW  at  that  time,  Oommu- 
nists  were  consolidating  their  strength,  but 
when  Reuther  won  election  as  president  only 
days  after  the  GM  strike,  he  proceeded  to 
weed  out  the  Communist  elements. 

In  1952,  upon  the  death  of  Philip  Murray, 
Reuther  became  president  of  the  CIO,  and 
led  it  Into  the  APL-CIO  in  1955. 

He  joined  with  federation  president  Meany 
In  1958  to  eject  the  Teamsters  Union  from  the 
organization  for  corruption. 

The  Reuthers  are  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters, Linda,  a  teacher  in  California,  and  Lisa, 
a  college  student.  Reuther  Is  also  survived  by 
two  brothers,  Victor,  of  Washington,  and  Ted 
of  WheeUng,  W.  Va.;  a  sister,  Christine 
Rlchey,  of  Reading,  Mass.;  and  his  mother, 
of  Wheeling. 


SAIGON    PLUNDERERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
while  500,000  Americans  fight  and  die  in 
Vietnam,  Thieu,  Ky,  and  their  cohorts 
In  the  Saigon  militarist  regime  continue 
to  fatten  their  pockets  and  their  bank 
accounts  in  Hong  Kong  and  Swiss  banks. 
Now  this  corrupt  junta,  our  so-called 
allies,  has  come  up  with  a  plan  to  "as- 
sist the  budget"  out  of  prostitution, 
gambling,  and  dancing.  They  propose  to 
open  a  series  of  ofiQcial  "entertainment 
centers"  containing  brothels,  gambling 
dens,  and  dance  halls  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare. 
The  first  proposed  center  is  expected  to 
show  a  $1  million  profit  the  first  year. 
This  is  the  same  government  that  re- 
mains in  power  solely  because  of  the 
support  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  CIA. 
How  long  will  this  administration  con- 
tinue to  risk  the  lives  of  young  Americans 
for  the  sake  of  the  plunderers  in  Saigon? 


CONCLUSION   OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

JtTDGX    BLACKMTTN A    WELCOME    ADDmON    TO 

THE  STTPBEMX  COURT  BENCH 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  today  the  nomination 
of  Harry  A.  Blackmun  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Judge  Blackmun  is  no  stranger  to  this 
Senator.  It  was  my  privilege  to  chair 
the  Senate  Judiciary  hearing  on  his  con- 
firmation to  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  1959.  I  remember  the  occa- 
sion very  well  and  was  then  confident 
that  Judge  Blackmun  would  justify  the 
faith  and  confidence  that  President  Ei- 
senhower placed  in  him  and  this  he  has 
done.  A  close  study  of  his  decisions  pro- 
vides ample  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
President  Eisenhower's  judgment. 

THE  AMERICAN  BAK  ASSOCIATION  BATING 

The  Judiciary  Committee  once  again 
received  the  benefit  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  evaluation  of  the  candi- 
date. 

As  on  previous  occasions  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  nominations,  the  associa- 
tion's committee  engaged  in  an  elaborate 
inquiry  and  study  of  the  nominee's  rec- 
ord, works,  attributes  and  achievements. 

As  in  the  past,  the  results  of  the  asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary, 
are  highly  appreciated  by  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  latter  has 
not  abdicated  in  any  measure  its  duty 
and  responsibility  for  making  final  judg- 
ment on  any  nominee;  it  has  not  con- 
ferred any  semblsmce  of  a  veto  on  any 
of  the  nominations.  Yet  we  highly  regard 
the  scope  and  the  depth  of  inquiry  made 
by  the  bar  association  committee;  we 
have  always  placed  great  store  in  the 
study  given  to  the  facts  and  material  as- 
sembled, and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them. 

The  letter  report  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Committee  on  Federal  Ju- 
diciary is  found  in  the  hearings  starting 
at  page  9. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  its  text  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  to  be  C(xn- 
mended  as  well  as  thanked  for  their  la- 
bors in  compiling  the  report.  Even  a 
casual  reading  will  indicate  the  very 
splendid  and  diligent  work  it  represents. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  it  is  a 


task  as  well  performed  as  on  previous 
similar  occasions. 

The  letter  from  Judge  Walsh,  the 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  states  in  conclu- 
sion that  the  committee  was  unanimous- 
ly of  the  view  that  Judge  Blackmun 
meets  the  highest  standards  of  profes- 
sional competence,  temperament  and 
integrity. 

The  committee  can  bestow  no  higher 
endorsement.  In  reaching  this  conclu- 
sion it  interviewed  several  hundred  per- 
sons. They  included  all  of  Judge  Black- 
mun's  coUeagues  on  the  eighth  circuit; 
the  chief  judges  of  each  of  the  district 
courts  within  the  eighth  circuit;  more 
than  100  lawyers  within  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit; a  substantial  number  of  judges  and 
lawyers  outside  the  eighth  circuit,  deans 
of  a  number  of  law  schools,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  eighth  circuit,  and 
others. 

Judge  Blackmim  has  been  described 
as  "the  best  qualified  man  in  the  eighth 
circuit — a  conscientious  hard  worker 
and  a  good  scholar."  One  of  the  most  re- 
spected trial  judges  in  the  country  con- 
siders him  as  "a  gifted  scholarly  judge 
who  has  an  unusual  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  opinions  in  the  cases  assigned 
to  him — and  coupled  with  all  of  his 
erudition,  he  is  unassuming,  kind  and 
considerate  in  all  of  his  associations  with 
the  bar  and  the  pubUc." 

EIGHTH    CIKCUrr    PKACTinONERS 

My  own  State  of  Nebraska  is  in  the 
eighth  circuit.  As  a  result,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  and  hear  more 
about  Judge  Blackmun  than  most  other 
judges  whose  nominations  have  been 
processed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  read  many  of  his 
decisions.  I  have  received  many  favor- 
able reports  on  his  performance.  These 
reports  have  come  from  lawyers  who 
have  argued  before  the  Judge  and  from 
fellow  jurists  on  the  Federal  bench. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  my  own 
private  opinion  has  been  firmly  sup- 
ported by  the  report  of  the  bar  associa- 
tion committee.  The  lawTers  interviewed 
by  the  committee  were  not  located  in 
Nebraska  alone  however.  They  lived  in 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  as  well, 
they  represented  a  cross  section  of  the 
bar.  Their  high  regard  for  the  judge  was 
that  of  his  fellow  jurists  on  the  eighth 
circuit. 

OTHER   RECOMKENDATIONS 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  number  of  leg- 
islators of  both  political  faiths  appeared 
in  sponsorship  of  Judge  Blackmun's 
nomination.  The  generous  praise  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  indicates  that  his  work 
bears  the  stamp  of  impartiality  and  fair- 
mindedness. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  President 
George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  ex- 
pressed that  organization's  support  of 
Judge  Blackmun's  nomination.  Mr. 
Meany's  observation  is  that  Judge  Black- 
mun "has  proved  himself  to  be  intelli- 
gent, articulate,  conscientious,  open- 
minded  and  judicious.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished conservative,  who  has  demon- 
strated his  respect  for  the  law  and  legal 
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craftsmanship,  who  has  no  set  himself 
against  any  group  and  who  would  grace 
the  High  Court  with  his  leajmlng." 

Since  the  AFL-CIO  prov^led  much  of 
the  opposition  to  President  iNixon's  first 
two  choices,  it  is  gratifying  ^that  the  or- 
ganizations find  no  fault  with  his  current 
choice.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this 
at  a  later  time. 

TKX  LKCrrlMATE  FUNCTTONS  O  t  THE  COTJ«T 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  kr  ow,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  S  Ates  divides 
govenmiental  px)wer  betwe  ;n  the  three 
branches  of  Oovemment.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  vested  In  It  all  jidicial  power 
while  the  Congress  has  veiled  in  it  all 
legislative  power.  The  various  branches 
perform  very  specific  functic  ns  and  prop- 
erly so.  If  they  did  not.  the! Constitution 
would  be  a  document  with<)ut  meaning. 
For  many  years,  I  have  beien  concerned 
with  Insuring  that  each  branch  perform 
the  duties  delegated  to  it  aid  only  those 
duties,  and  that  each  refriln  from  en- 
croachments upon  the  rlghti  and  respon- 
sibilities of  its  co-equal  branches. 

It  Is  no  secret,  as  a  resuli  that  I  have 
been  very  disturbed  by  sdpae  Supreme 
Court  decisions  In  recent!  years  when 
these  decisions  have  indicated  that  the 
Court  in  some  instances  his,  in  an  un- 
warranted manner,  intruder  into  the  af- 
fairs of  other  branches  of  [the  Crovem- 
ment,  or  into  affairs  properly  left  to  the 
States.  I 

Because  of  Its  encroachment  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  other  foverrunental 
segments,  the  Court  has  b«en  subjected 
to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  and  its  pres- 
tige has  fallen  In  the  eyes  of  a  large  part 
of  our  population. 

I  have  always  maintained  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  Court  as  afi  institution. 
In  my  view,  many  recent  decisions  have 
not  been  justified.  Several  Justices  have 
failed,  and  some  still  fail,  t©  exercise  the 
proper  Judicial  restraint.  Once  the  In- 
stitutions of  our  Nation  siifTer  a  deteri- 
oration in  the  public  eye,  o^ir  viability  as 
a  country  begins  to  erode 

At  the  same  time,  the  Court  must  per- 
form Its  function  in  our  society  as  was 
originally  perceived.  The  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  do  Just  wllat  President 
Nixon  has  undertaken  to] do — to  place 
men  on  that  Court  who  ha\^  a  proper  re- 
spect for  the  Constitution  |ind  who  have 
demonstrated  that  respectj  by  their  ac- 
tions. Judge  Blackmun  Is  such  a  man. 

During  his  hearing  befire  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Judie  was  asked 
if  he  understood  that  notlall  economic, 
social,  and  political  wrotgs  could  be 
solved  by  the  Court.  He  wis  a^ked  if  he 
understood  that  it  was  a  Jvidge's  respon- 
sibility to  review  the  wrlttin  record  and 
base  his  decision  on  the  law  and  the  facts 
behind  him.  He  was  aske<^  if  he  recog- 
nized that  the  Legislature  I  was  the  body 
which  must  effect  changes  m  social  polit- 
ical policy.  1 

His  answer.  In  each  inst4nce,  was  very 
reassuring.  Mr.  President.  He  has  not 
only  demonstrated  this  awareness  with 
words,  but  with  actions  and  opinions 
while  on  the  Eighth  Clrtult  Court  of 
Appeals.  I 

During  the  hearings.  Excerpts  from 
this  Senator's  observationsjand  questions 


Included  the  following,  and  they  were 
addressed  to  Judge  Blackmun  as  he  oc- 
cupied the  witness  chair.  I  am  now  quot- 
ing from  page  57  of  the  hearings. 

Institutions  under  our  constitutions  per- 
form different  functions  In  solving  these  so- 
cial Ills.  Not  all  are  given  the  same  power. 
Isn't  It  true.  Judge  Blackmun,  that  a  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  members  thereof  are 
bound  pretty  much  by  the  record  of  the 
case  before  them  and  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  They  cannot  and  should 
not  venture  beyond  the  record  and  beyond 
the  Constitution  or  beyond  the  state  of  the 
law  and  violate  and  distort  the  Constitution 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  achieve  an  alleviation  of 
certain  well-known  evils.  The  same  would 
be  true  of  people  In  a  legislative  field  such 
as  the  members  of  this  committee.  We  have 
our  limitations.  We  can  legislate  to  be  sure, 
but  It  Is  always  subject  to  the  limitations 
placed  on  us  by  the  Constitution  and  of 
course  by  the  courts. 

Now.  I  can  understand  how  one  would 
be  concerned  with  the  social  and  the  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
Just  because  there  is  an  awareness  then  and 
a  great  concern  about  it  does  not  Indicate, 
does  It,  that  he  can  do  almost  anything 
and  everything  to  try  to  rectify  those  prob- 
lems? 

Mr.  President.  Judge  Blackmim  re- 
plied as  f  ollovra : 

I  strongly  believe  in  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  and  in  our  three-branch  sys- 
tem of  government.  As  you  point  out  the 
Constitution  In  Federal  cases  Is  always  part 
of  the  record.  I  firmly  believe  In  deciding 
casee  on  the  record.  I  hope  I  have  never  done 
otherwise. 

I  firmly  believe  that  change.  If  change 
comes,  must  come  within  the  framework  of 
the  law  as  we  understand  It.  And  not  out- 
side the  law. 

A  little  later  in  his  testimony  he  stated : 
Each  of  the  three  parts  has  its  own  sphere, 
and  each  Is  limited  by  the  ConstltuUon.  To- 
gether we  survive,  I  think.  And  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  thU  tripartite  system  of  govern- 
ment that  has  blessed  us  over  the  many  yetjrs. 

Mr.  President,  later  during  the  ap- 
pearance of  Judge  Blackmun  I  called 
attention  to  the  type  question  that 
was  asked  other  nominees  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  recent  years,  particu- 
larly In  the  case  of  Justice  Marshall,  who 
for  many  years  represented  the  civil 
rights  movement  before  the  court:  also 
In  the  case  of  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg, 
who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
career  as  a  lawyer  representing  national 
labor  unions;  and  Justice  Portas,  who, 
when  he  was  before  us,  was  asked  this 
same  question. 

The  question  I  put  to  Judge  Blackmun 
was  In  the  same  context  as  the  question 
that  was  put  to  Justices  MarsbaU,  Gold- 
berg, and  Portas.  I  read  from  page  58  of 
the  hearing  record: 

If  you  become  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  wlU  you  be  able  to  render  a  fair  and 
]u»t  decision  in  disputes  put  before  you  and 
act  solely  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence  of 
the  case  and  render  such  a  fair  and  just  de- 
cision regardless  of  the  color  of  the  man's 
skin  in  front  of  you,  or  his  wealth,  or  his 
poverty,  or  the  part  of  the  country  from 
which  he  comes,  or  whether  be  Is  a  member 
of  management,  of  labor  union  management 
or  a  worker  himself. 

I  observed  at  that  time  that  In  the  in- 
stance of  Justice  Marshall,  he  answered. 
Yes,  I  believe  I  can.  And  I  will. 


While  other  nominees  made  the  same 

response. 
I  asked  Judge  Blackmun  this  question: 
Would  you  care  to  respond  to  a  question  of 

that  nature  and  of  that  scope? 

This  was  the  response  by  Judge  Black- 
mun: 

Well.  I  feel  that  this  question,  of  course, 
is  basic,  essential,  properly  asked.  This  Is  the 
test  of  a  true  and  a  genuine  judge.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  my  past  10 'i  years  on  the 
court  of  appeals  fulfills  that  standard.  I  think 
it  does. 

I  think  that  those  who  have  looked  at  me 
and  my  record  think  it  does. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  can  only  give 
the  same  answer  which  you  tell  me  was  forth- 
coming from  the  other  nominees.  I  am  almost 
positive  I  can  act  in  that  way.  This  would 
be  my  sincere  aim,  and  I  would  attempt  to 
do  so  within  the  limits  of  my  human  and 
hence  faUlble  limitations.  I  think  I  can.  I 
can  almost  say  I  know  I  can.  but  I  cannot 
be  categorical  except  to  say  I  shall  do  my  very 
best. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  state- 
ment and  the  fashion  in  which  it  was 
uttered  by  the  nominee  are  gratifying 
and  reassuring.  The  Senate  has  before  it 
a  nominee  who  has  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  bench  and  bar.  He  has 
achieved  his  prominent  position  of  high 
distinction  and  excellence  through  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  the  law.  He  would 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  court  and 
his  nomination  should  be  promptly  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

EzHiarr  1 
American  Bab  Association', 
Standino  CoiCMrrmt  on  Pederal  Jutjicia«t, 
Sev)  York,  N.Y.,  Ajrril  28, 1970. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman.  Seruxte  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Washington,  DC. 

Dkam  Senatoe:  This  letter  la  submitted  in 
response  to  your  telegram  of  April  16,  1970 
Inviting  the  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Federal  Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  submit  Its  opinion  regarding 
Honorable  Harry  A.  Blackmun  of  Minnesota 
who  has  been  nominated  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Based  on  Its  Investigation  to  date  otir 
Committee  U  of  the  opinion  that  Judge 
Blackmun  meets  high  standards  of  profes- 
sional competence,  temperament  and  Integ- 
rity. Our  investigation  Is  continuing  and 
we  should  like  the  privilege  of  submitting  a 
further  report  to  your  Committee  after  the 
conclusion  of  Its  hearings.  Rather  than  mak- 
ing this  report  unduly  long,  we  state  our 
conclusions  and  shall  be  happy  to  supply 
further  detail  upon  request. 

OiiP  Committee  does  not  express  any  opin- 
ion as  to  political  or  Ideological  matters.  Its 
opinion  Is  limited  to  the  professional  compe- 
tence, temperament  and  Integrity  of  the 
nominee. 

The  Investigation  of  the  Committee  as 
presently  expanded,  has  Included  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

1.  It  has  Interviewed  Judge  Blackmun. 

a.  It  has  made  Its  own  survey  of  Judge 
Blackmun's  opinions. 

3.  It  has  Interviewed  all  members  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Covirt  of  Appeals. 

4.  It  has  Interviewed  the  Chief  Judges  of 
each  of  the  District  Courts  within  the  Eighth 
Circuit  and  a  number  of  other  federal  and 
state  Judges  within  the  Circuit. 

5.  It  has  Interviewed  and  had  reports  from 
over  100  Uwyers  within  the  Eighth  Circuit 
who  are  In  active  practice  and  who  would 
l>e  most  likely  to  be  familiar  with  Judge 
Blackmun's  reputation  in  the  Circuit. 
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It  has  interviewed  the  deans  of  four  law 
schools  within  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

7.  It  has  interviewed  a  substantial  number 
of  Judges  and  some  lawyers  outside  the 
Eighth  ClrcvUt. 

8.  It  has  Interviewed  the  deans  of  more 
than  35  law  schools  outside  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit. 

0.  It  has  carefully  considered  the  sixteen 
page  letter  dated  AprU  16,  1970  to  you  from 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  O.  Klein- 
dlenst. 

Except  for  two  Instances  hereafter  related, 
none  of  the  scores  of  persons  Interviewed 
commented  adversely  regarding  Judge  Black- 
mun and  all  those  who  knew  him  or  who 
were  familiar  with  bis  work  state  that  be 
Is  highly  qualified. 

PROFESSIONAL    BACKGROUND 

Judge  Blackmun  has  liad  broad  general 
experience  in  law  and  business  which  gives 
him  an  excellent  background  for  Judicial 
work.  He  has  served  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  for  some 
eleven  years.  He  worked  as  the  law  clerk  to 
Judge  Sanborn  of  that  Court  In  1933.  He 
practiced  law  In  a  leading  Minneapolis  firm 
for  sixteen  years.  For  five  years  he  engaged 
Intensively  In  tax  work,  for  two  years  in  gen- 
eral litigation  and  for  ten  years  he  special- 
ized In  wills,  trusts,  esUte  planning  and 
taxes  and  bank  work.  For  nine  years,  he  was 
engaged  as  business  manager  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Mayo  Clinic.  He  taught  law 
school  for  eight  years,  six  of  them  at  William 
Mitchell  College  of  Law  night  school  during 
the  1930's  and  two  of  them  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  during  the  faculty  short- 
age following  World  War  U.  Judge  Blackmun 
has  done  considerable  committee  work  in 
the  Federal  Court  system  by  serving  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Research  to  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center,  and  the  ABA  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  Project's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judges'  Function.  He  has  par- 
ticipated In  numerous  community  activities, 

1.  Judge  Blackmun.  Interview. — Judge 
Blackmun  was  Interviewed  and  Impressed  us 
as  a  judge  who  is  sincere,  frank,  understand- 
ing and  cooperative,  one  who  conscientiously 
and  with  open  mind  weighs  every  reasonable 
argument  with  careful  knowledge  of  the  rec- 
ord, the  arguments  and  the  law. 

2.  Survey  of  Judge  Blackmun's  Opinions. — 
Our  survey  included  opinions  written  by  him 
in  various  fields  of  law.  They  are  scholarly 
and  well  written,  with  a  consciousness  of 
broad  social  policies  Involved  and  with  a  per- 
ception of  current  trends  of  the  law.  They 
may  be  characterized  as  lengthy  but  they 
have  Indicated  to  losing  counsel  and  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  review  that  all  arguments 
have  been  considered  and  weighed  In  a  fair 
manner  by  the  court. 

The  substantive  areas  covered  by  Judge 
Blackmun's  opinions  include  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  He  Is  particularly  familiar  with  tax 
law.  He  has  written  frequently  with  respect 
to  criminal  cases  He  has  also  written  a  num- 
ber of  opinions  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 
Other  than  that  his  opinions  run  the  usual 
wide  variety  of  the  Federal  courts,  including 
matters  of  administrative  law,  patents  and 
trademarks,  bankruptcy,  and  the  questions  of 
tort  and  contract  law  which  come  before  the 
Federal  court  because  of  the  diversity  of  citi- 
zenship of  the  parties.  He  has  written  some 
civil  rights  opinions  and  some  of  his  criminal 
cases  present  civil  rights  Issues  and  basic  con- 
stitutional issues.  He  has  written  a  few  anti- 
trust opinions. 

3.  Members  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. — His  colleagues  have  unanimously 
endorsed  him  as  well  qualified  Judge  Black- 
mun is  described  by  a  former  Chief  Judge  of 
this  court  as  "the  best  qualified  man  in  the 
Eighth  Circuit  •  •  •  a  conscientious  hard 
worker  and  a  good  scholar." 

4.  Other  Federal  and  State  Judges  Within 
the  Eighth  Circuit.— These  judges  Include 


the  judges  whose  decisions  are  reviewed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  which  Judge  Black- 
mun Is  a  member. 

The  former  Chief  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Minnesota,  one  of  the  most  respected  trial 
Judges  in  the  country,  writes  of  him  in  the 
following  terms:  "He  Is  a  gifted,  scholarly 
Judge  who  has  an  unusual  capacity  for  the 
production  of  opinions  in  the  cases  assigned 
to  him  on  that  court  which  present  learned 
treaties  of  the  factual  and  legal  questions 
Involved.  And  coupled  with  all  of  his  erudi- 
tion, he  is  unassuming,  kind  and  considerate 
in  all  of  his  associations  with  the  Bar  and 
the  public.  He  has  been  an  ideal  Appellate 
Judge.  I  recommend  him  unreservedly  to  the 
Senate  for  the  approval  of  his  appointment." 

The  other  federal  judges  support  this  view 
as  do  state  court  Judges  In  the  Circuit. 

5.  Lawyers  of  the  Eighth  Circuit. — The  law- 
ers  interviewed  practice  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  They  Include  black  law- 
yers and  white  lawyers,  lawyers  for  labor 
unions,  for  plaintiffs  in  personal  injury  cases, 
for  railroads,  and  for  corporations  and  insur- 
ance companies,  civil  rights  lawyers,  presi- 
dent and  past  presidents  of  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciations, In  short,  a  fair  cross  section  of  the 
Bar.  With  a  single  exception,  their  comments 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Judges,  that  Judge  Blackmun  Is  an  excellent 
Judge,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Circuit,  and 
that  they  had  never  heard  anything  deroga- 
tory about  him  The  exception  believed  that 
Judge  Blackmun  had  a  bias  against  labor 
unions.  Several  other  lawyers  representing 
labor  unions  stated  that  Judge  Blackmun  was 
an  exceptionally  flue  Judge,  that  he  was  open 
minded  and  that  they  favored  his  appoint- 
ment. 

6.  Deans  of  Eighth  Circuit  Law  Schools. — 
With  the  exception  of  one  dean  who  was  Just 
appointed  and  who  did  not  know  Judge 
Blackmun,  all  spoke  strongly  In  his  favor. 
Among  those  who  knew  Judge  Blackmun 
best  was  Dean  William  B.  Lockhardt  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Immediate  past 
President  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools.  He  considered  the  appointment 
to  be  an  excellent  one.  He  spoke  of  Judge 
Blackmun  as  a  "legal  scholar  and  a  very  care- 
ful lawyer."  He  said  further  "his  opinions 
are  those  of  a  first  class  legal  craftsman. 
They  would  reflect  high  credit  upon  the 
Supreme  Court." 

7.  Judges  and  Lawyers  Outside  the  Eighth 
Circuit.— Outside  the  Eighth  Circuit  Judge 
Blackmun  Is  less  well  known  but  he  Is  well 
regarded  by  those  who  know  him.  He  Is 
knovm  by  the  chief  judges  of  most  circuits 
and  by  other  judges  who  have  served  on 
Committees  vrtth  him.  Those  who  know  him 
all  speak  well  of  blm  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  judge. 

8.  Faculty  Members  of  Law  Schools  Outside 
the  Eighth  Circuit. — The  deans  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  representative  law  schools 
throughout  the  country  were  Intwrlewed,  as 
wM'e  some  professors  In  those  law  schools. 
Judge  Blackmun  is  best  known  In  the  Mid- 
West.  However,  In  many  of  the  law  schools 
his  name  has  been  discussed  by  faculty  and 
students.  None  of  the  faculty  members  Inter- 
viewed had  any  unfavorable  comments. 
Those  who  had  had  occasion  to  examine  his 
opinions  believed  them  well  written.  The 
Law  Journal  Editors  of  one  law  school  ex- 
pressed some  concern  that  Judge  Blackmun 
might  be  too  subservient  to  precedent  and 
lack  sympathy  for  the  defendant  in  criminal 
cases. 

9.  Judge  Blackmun's  "Financial  Holdings 
and  Off-Bench  Activities"  as  Described  In  the 
Klelndlenst  Letter  at  Pages  8  through  16.— 
The  Committee  studied  this  letter  and  dis- 
cussed these  matters  with  Judge  Blackmun. 
The  Information  had  been  voluntarily  given 
by  Judge  Blackmun.  In  our  discussion  he 
added  another  similar  case  and  explained  the 
circumstances. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  none  of 
the  Instances  Including  stock  holdings,  exec- 
utor's fees,  directorships  In  charitable  or 
business  corporations,  changes  our  favorable 
conclusion.  Judge  Blackmun  has  previously 
resigned  his  directorships  in  business  cor- 
porations and  he  has  stated  that  he  will  re- 
sign his  charitable  directorships  If  confirmed. 
His  stock  holdings  are  so  small  that  in  our 
opinion  he  violated  no  statute  or  Canon. 

In  the  personal  interview,  Judge  Blackmun 
thoroughly  explained  the  matters  mentioned 
to  the  Senate  Committee  by  Mr.  Klelndlenst 
In  his  letter.  As  to  the  stock  In  Ford  Motor 
Company,  even  though  his  stock  Interest  was 
not  substantial,  he  immediately  recognized 
the  possible  existence  of  an  ethical  problem, 
and  took  appropriate  action  by  discussing  It 
with  the  Chief  Judge  of  his  court.  After  be- 
ing told  that  he  should  participate  and  not 
disqualify  himself,  he  also  followed  that  ad- 
vice in  the  second  Ford  case  and  a  later  case 
Involving  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone. 
Judge  Blackmun's  action  m  recently  dis- 
qualifying himself  In  a  case  Involving  a  Ford 
subsidiary  reflects  an  awareness  of  the  con- 
troversy and  publicity  which  had  occurred 
regarding  judicial  stockholdings  within  the 
last  year. 

In  the  course  of  our  interview  we  learned 
that  Judge  Blackmun  had  further  reviewed 
the  decisions  in  which  he  had  participated 
in  order  to  ascertain  If  there  were  any  other 
Instances.  Checking  some  700  cases  In  the 
limited  time  available,  the  only  comparable 
case  he  discovered  Involved  Minnesota  Min- 
ing and  Msmufacturing  Company  in  which 
he  had  bought  some  30  shares  of  stock  for 
approximately  $2,250  on  December  28,   1960 
after  having  been  a  member  of  the  court 
which   decided   a  patent   case   against   that 
company  on  December  1,  1960.  Thereafter  the 
panel  of  the  court  of  which  he  was  a  member 
denied  the  company's  petition  for  rehearing. 
Judge  Blackmun  also  detailed  to  the  Com- 
mittee his  services  as  an  executor  and  the 
receipt  of  fees  from  two  estates  as  described 
by  Mr.  Klelndlenst  on  page  15  of  his  letter. 
He  said  that  these  had  been  quickly  dis- 
cerned  because   they   were   reported   on   his 
Income    tax   returns.    He   subsequently   re- 
called there  was  a  third  case  In  which  he 
acted  as  a  co-executor  for  the  estate  of  Dr. 
Donald   C.  Balfour,   the  son-in-law   of   Dr. 
Fill  Mayo,  whose  will   was  drawn  In  June, 
1959.   Dr.   Balfour   died   in   July,    1963   and 
Judge  Blackmun  acted  as  coexecutor  at  the 
insistence  of  the  widow.  He  received  no  fee. 
We  assured  oiu-selves  that  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  wills  had  been  drawn  before  he 
became  a  judge  and  he  did  no  legal  work 
regarding  the  estate.  In  each  of  the  cases 
the    estate    was   represented    by    counsel,    a 
bank  was  a  co-executor  and  the  decedents 
and  surviving  relatives  had  been  close  per- 
sonal friends  of  Judge  Blackmun   and  as- 
sociated with   the  Mayo  Clinic   to  such   a 
degree  that  he  felt  obligated  to  serve.  We 
also  learned  that  Judge  Blackmun  had  de- 
clined many  other  requests  to  act   as  ex- 
ecutor. 

Our  Interview  also  Included  discussions 
of  directorships  and  trusteeships  held  by 
Judge  Blackmun  as  reUted  In  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst's  letter  to  you  on  page  14  and  con- 
firmed that  Judge  Blackmun  had  resigned 
as  an  active  director  of  the  Kahler  Cor- 
poration which  operated  a  chain  of  hotels 
shortly  after  the  Judicial  Conference  In- 
dicated that  such  directorships  were  not  ad- 
visable. 

He  presently  serves  without  compensation 
as  a  member  of  the  Kahler  Corporation 
Foundation  which  Is  a  charitable  corpora- 
tion. He  still  serves  as  a  director  of  the 
Charles  O.  Gllfillan  Foundation  and  the 
Fanny  S.  Ollflllan  FoundaUon,  both  of 
which  were  established  by  benefactors  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic  to  provide  anonymous  char- 
itable  assistance   to   the   poor   people    who 
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Methodist  Hospital  and  the 
llcatlons   of  the  Methodist  Chii-ch 
a   trustee  of   Hamllne   Unlversl  ;y 
recent  resignation.  Judge  Blacl  mu 
that  If  he  should  be  confirmed 
to  terminate  all  these  rela 
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CONCLrslON 

In  the  course  of   our  Inv 
persons   commented   that  Judgfe 
was  not    nationally   known   an< 
of  his  opinions  were  unduly 
that  he  was  accordingly  slower 
In  the  disposition  of  his  cases, 
tlonal  reputation  Is  not  unu.su: 
competent    federal    Judges    w 
primarily   in   their  own  circuit 
not  consider  this  an  impedime|tt 
rea.ssured  in  cur  l;.tervlew  that 
mun  recognizes  the  need  for 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Idly  and  deal  with  an  enormoii^ 
work  under  great  time  pressure 
lleve   that  he   would   be  able   I 
challenge. 

Accordingly,   upon    the    basis 
ves:iga:lon  to  date,  our  Commie 
mously  of    :he  view  that  Judg  ( 
meets  high  standards  of  profes  5t 
oetecce.    temperament    and 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  thairman. 
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Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 
my  pleasure  to  vote  in 
nomination  of  Judge  Harry 
muji  to  be  an  Associate 
Supreme  Court   of  the  UnitH 

I  have  been  most  impressed 
that  not  one  single  person 
any     substantial     criticism 
Blackmun.  The  American  Bi, 
tlons  Standing  Committee 
eral  Judiciary  conducted  an 
thorough  examination  of 
mun.    They    interviewed    all 
Blackmun's    colleagues    on 
circuit,  the  chief  judge  of 
district  courts  within  the 
as  well  as  judges  outside  the 
cult.  They  also  talked  to 
a  number  of  law  schools  and 
lawyers    both    inside    and 
eighth  circuit.  After  this 
vestigation.  the  committee 
imanimous  view  that — 

Judge   Blackmun   meets   the 
ards   of   professional   competenc  ( 
ment.  and  Integrity. 

Shortly  after  President  Niton  nomi- 
nated Judge  Blackmun.  the  <hief  judge 
of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  ^f  Appeals. 
Judge  Martin  D.  Van  Oostflrhout.  in- 
formed the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
the  entire  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals supported  the  nominati(ii  of  Judge 
Blackmun.  Here  is  what  he  siiid: 

In  summary,  without  hesltaton  the  ac- 
tive and  senior  members  of  tie  Court  erf 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  tnthuslaatl- 
cally  and  without  quallfloatlon  tupport  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Blackmun  mr  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court.  1 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Ju^ge  Black- 
mun was  a  man  of  excellenti  character 
who  possessed  unquestioned]  integrity. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  ricelved  di- 
rect word  without  solicitation  from 
many  of  his  district  Judges  in  the  cir- 
cuit, stating  that  they  enthusiastically 
supported  Judge  BIackmun'$  nomina- 
tion. Indeed,  to  his  knowledge,  there  is 
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no  judge  in  the  eighth  circuit  who  has  a 
contrary  view. 

With  the  aid  of  detailed  financial  rec- 
ords supplied  by  Judge  Blackmim  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  was  able  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  examination  into  Judge 
Blackmun's  financial  holdings.  No  im- 
proprieties were  found  by  anyone. 

Judge  Blackmun  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  outstanding  record  he  has 
compiled  over  the  years.  President  Nixon 
should  be  congratulated,  too.  for  having 
chosen  such  a  fine  man  and  an  out- 
standing judge  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  will  be  my 
honor  to  vote  in  favor  of  Jud?e  Black- 
mun. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Unlike  the  two  previous  nominees. 
Judge  Blackmun  is  eminently  well  qual- 
ified to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has 
shown  commendable  sensitivity  to  judi- 
cial ethics  and  has  a  dLstinguished  rec- 
ord as  a  jurist. 

According  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, which  also  supports  this  nomi- 
nation. Judge  Blackmun's  opinions  are 
"scholarly  and  well  written,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  broad  social  policies  in- 
volved and  with  a  perception  of  the  cur- 
rent trends  of  the  law." 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  Judge 
Blackmun. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the 
authority  of  the  law  is  being  challenged 
by  extremists  on  the  right  and  -on  the 
left,  it  is  crucial  that  appointees  to  the 
Supreme  Court  be  of  the  highest  caliber. 
The  confirmation  of  Judge  Blackmun's 
nomination  wUl  bolster  public  faith  in 
the  Supreme  Court  which  has  been 
eroded  seriously. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  nomination  of  Judge  Hari-y 
A.  Blackmun  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  has  had  a  long  and  distlngtushed 
career  as  a  practitioner  of  the  law — as 
a  teacher  of  the  law — and,  for  the  past 
1 1  years,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  law  as  a 
member  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Judge  Blackmun's  colleagues  from  the 
eighth  circuit  have  unanimously  en- 
dorsed him  as  being  well  qualified  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed,  a  former 
chief  Judge  of  that  court  described  him 
as  "the  best  qualified  man  in  the  eighth 
circuit — a  conscientious  hard  worker 
and  a  good  scholar." 

The  American  Bar  Association  reports 
that  Judge  Blackmun  meets  high  stand- 
ards of  professional  competence,  tem- 
perament, and  integrity.  He  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  participated  in  the  hearings  on 
Judge  Blackmun's  nomination  and  was 
impressed  with  his  candor,  his  humility, 
his  understanding  of  the  events  and  is- 
sues of  today,  his  obvious  respect  for  the 
Constitution,  and  his  understanding  of 
the  proper  role  of  the  Suprane  Court  in 
our  system  of  government. 

I  have  reviewed  his  extensive  record 
on  the  bench,  and  while  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  his  findings  and  conclu- 


sions in  every  decision  in  which  he  has 
participated,  yet  I  find  myself  in  general 
agreement  with  the  philosophy  of  most  of 
his  opinions. 

Others  may  attempt  to  define  and  label 
Judge  Blackmun's  philosophy  according 
to  some  standard  known  only  to  them. 
Perhaps  he.  himself,  best  described  this, 
however,  by  stating  simply  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  Constitution  means  what 
it  says.  Judge  Blackmun  may  or  may  not 
be  what  the  press  has  called  a  strict  con- 
structionist, whatever  that  may  mean. 
Apparently  that  term  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  I  was  im- 
pressed, however,  by  the  respect  and  due 
regard  he  has  shown  for  legal  precedent, 
which  should  always  be  a  guiding  light 
and  a  great  stabilizing  force  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  law  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  one  of  the  fail- 
ings which  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
criticLsm  of  the  Court — its  failure  to 
honor  and  follow  long-established  prece- 
dents. This  criticism  which  has  been  sig- 
nificant in  many  instances,  has  been  jus- 
tified and  has  caused  the  Court  to  fall 
to  its  lowest  status  of  esteem  and  pres- 
tige at  any  time  in  our  present  genera- 
tion. 

We  are  hoping  that  this  trend  will  be 
reversed.  I  think  the  way  to  reverse  It 
is  to  get  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Constitution,  to  honor,  instead  of  to  re- 
ject and  disavow,  the  precedents  of  long 
standing  which  were  established  by  men 
of  great  intellect  and  judicial  statute. 
Instead  of  being  repudiated  these  should 
be,  as  I  have  just  said,  a  guiding  light 
and  a' stabilizing  Influence  on  the  Court 
of  today. 

His  respect  for  precedent,  his  strong 
belief  in  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— in  the  separation  of  powers — is 
indicated  by  a  quote  from  an  appeal  in 
a  capital  punishment  case  which  he  up- 
held, noting  that  he  was  one  who  is: 
"not  personally  convinced  of  the  right- 
ness  of  capital  punishment  and  who 
questions  It  as  an  effective  deterrent." 
yet  "the  advisability  of  capital  punish- 
ment is  a  policy  matter  ordinarily  to  be 
resolved  by  the  legislature  or  through 
executive  clemency  and  not  by  the  ju- 
diciary—AfanceU  V.  Bishop,  398  F.2d  138 
(1968). 

Mr.  President,  that  Indicates  that, 
though  he  does  not  necessarily  believe 
in  the  wisdom  of  capital  punishment,  he 
respects  the  separation  of  powers  of  our 
system  of  Government  and  respects  the 
right  of  the  legislatures,  the  law-mak- 
ing agencies  of  the  Government,  to  de- 
termine what  the  policy  on  this  Issue 
shall  be.  I  was  also  Impressed  with  his 
statement: 

That  change.  If  change  comes,  must  come 
within  the  framework  of  the  law  as  we  un- 
derstand It,  and  not  outside  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  that  Indicates  to  me 
that  he  believes  a  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  achieved  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  does  not  believe  It  is  either  the 
duty  or  the  prerogative  of  the  Court  to 
change  the  historical  Interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  be  tantamount 
to  amending  that  great  document  by 
edicts  and  decree.  For  these  basic  prin- 
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clples  of  judicial  integrity.  I  commend 
him  and  liighly  respect  him. 

For  almost  two  d:cades  now.  the  Su- 
preme Court  has.  In  too  many  Instances, 
tended  to  exceed  its  proper  role  and 
function  as  a  cooidinate  branch  of  our 
tripartite  system  of  Government.  It  has 
sought  to  fashion  new  remedies,  new 
rules— indeed,  even  to  restructure  and 
rewrite  laws  to  suit  Its  own  notions  of 
what  It  believes  to  be  best  for  this  Na- 
tion and  our  people. 

Hopefully.  Mr.  President,  this  activist 
era  of  the  Court  Is  in  the  eclipse— hope- 
fuUy,  we  are  entering  into  an  era  where 
the  Court  will  perform  its  function  of 
interpreting  the  laws,  enacted  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  and  enforced  by 
tiie  people's  Pre-ident.  Hopefully,  the 
Court  will  with  due  propriety,  leave  the 
lawmaking  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  people,  the  Su- 
preme Court  i.s  Hiore  than  a  tribunal.  It 
Is  a  symbol  of  justice  and  a  constant  re- 
minder that  we  are  a  Nation  governed 
by  law.s.  If  that  symbol  Is  tarnished.  If 
that  shining  beacon  of  ju.itlce  is  dimmed, 
then  each  of  us  and  all  of  us  ha'.-e  lost  a 
part  of  our  pret  ious  heritage  of  freedom 
and  suiTeied  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  our  ability  to  govern  ourselves. 

Judge  Blackmun  made  the  following 
observation  on  the  people's  view  of  the 
Court  which  he  noted  during  the  days 
following  his  nomination: 

What  comes  through  to  me  most  clearly  is 
the  utter  respect  which  the  little  person  has 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  that  the  little  person  feels  this 
Is  the  real  bastion  of  freedom  and  protection 
of  strength  In  this  nation.  It  was  a  lesson 
that  was  taught  to  me  In  the  last  two  weeks 
and  one  which  I  think  I  shall  never  forget. 

Mr.  President,  the  seat  for  which  Judge 
Blackmvm  has  been  nominated  has  been 
vacant  since  May  14,  1969,  when  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  resigned.  That  event  and 
others  have  placed  the  Court  under  close 
and  controversial  scrutiny  by  the  press 
and  our  people  during  the  Interim.  I  am 
sure  that  It  has  been  quite  a  trying  time 
for  the  Court  and  Its  members.  As  a  con- 
sequence, both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  been  confronted  with 
problems  of  no  small  magnitude. 

With  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun.  I  trust 
that  we  can  close  this  rather  tmpleasant 
chapter  in  the  Court's  history  and  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  restoring  the 
Supreme  Court  to  Its  rightful  place  of 
respect  and  reverence  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  President 
Nixon  on  his  selection  of  this  nominee 
and  congratulate  Judge  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun and  wish  him  a  most  constructive 
and  Illustrious  tenure  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled.  "Prospects  for  Jus- 
tice." published  in  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat on  Monday.  April  27,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Prospects  fob  Jnsnc« 

Let's  get  the  important  stun  out  of  the 
way  first  in  our  examination  of  Judge  Harry 


A.  Blackmun.  President  Nixon's  latest  nomi- 
nee to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Blackmun  reads  Dostoevski,  works 
Saturday  Review  double-crostlcs.  quit  chess 
because  hypothetical  moves  kept  him  awake 
nights,  collects  stamps  and  likes  dogs,  or  at 
least  one  named  Pltter.  the  only  chihuahua 
bitch  extant  without  pop  eyes.  Although  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  he  reportedly  sings 
Yale's  -Whlffenpoof  Song"  in  the  shower. 

That  out  of  the  way,  we  might  also  men- 
tion that  his  financial  dealings  appear  to  be 
above  any  of  the  questions  raised  by  Clement 
Haynsworth's  rather  casual  concern  for  let- 
ting his  court  rulings  get  In  the  way  of 
maklns  monev.  And  that  his  stature  as  a 
Jurist,  based  on  a  distinguished  record  on  the 
8th  U.S.  Circuit  Covirt  of  Appeals  at  St. 
Louis,  precludes  him  from  the  charge  of 
raedlocritv  leveled  at  Harrold  Carswell. 

While  were  at  it.  we  might  as  well  also 
look  at  his  Ideological  orientation.  In  this 
area  we  can  examine  him  In  relation  to  our 
immediate  surroundings,  since  he  has  ruled 
on  several  Arkansas  cases. 

In  striking  down  the  use  of  the  whip  In 
Arkansas  prisons,  he  wrote.  "Corporal  pun- 
ishment generates  hate  toward  the  keepers 
who  punish  and  toward  the  system  which 
permits  It.  It  Is  degrading  to  the  punlsher 
and  to  the  punished  alike.  It  frustrates  cor- 
rectional and  rehabilitative  goals.  .  .  ." 

In  telling  the  state  to  retry  or  release  con- 
demned rapist  William  Maxwell  because  of 
racial  discrimination  In  choosing  his  jury. 
Judge  Blackmun  wrote,  "That  this  may  re- 
sult in  further  time-consuming  proceedings, 
both  trial  and  appellate,  before  there  can  be 
an  end  to  the  (defendants)  case  Is,  of  course, 
regrettable.  .  .  Nevertheless  It  is  to  the 
credit  and  not  to  the  shame  of  our  system 
that,  no  matter  what  the  alleged  crime  may 
be  a  defendant  In  this  nation  will  receive 
a  trial  conducted  with  the  safeguards  guar- 
anteed by  our  fundamental  law." 

In  directing  the  El  Dorado  school  district 
to  achieve  further  integration,  he  said:  "We 
do  not  rule  that  busing  Is  a  constitutional 
imperative.  Busing  Is  only  one  possible  tool 
m  the  Implementation  to  unitary  schools. 
Busing  may  or  may  not  be  a  useful  factor  In 
the  required  and  forthcoming  solution  of  the 
elementary  school  problem  which  the  district 

f  fltCCS.*' 

So  we  see  that  Judge  Blackmun.  while  be- 
ing restrained  enough  in  his  Judgments  to 
fit  Mr.  Nixon's  definition  of  strict  construc- 
tionist, would  also  continue  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  to  the  protection  of  citizens- 
rights  to  equal  protection  under  the  law. 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  Black- 
mun nomination  may  be  that  the  President 
picked  him  on  the  advice  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger.  This  could  mean  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  quit  paying  so  much  attention 
to  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  who  suggested 
the  Haynsworth  and  CarsweU  nominations. 
The  prospects  for  Justice  in  this  country 
are  improving. 


respectively,  by  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  reads  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  meet  at  11  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  May  12,  1970.  In  executive  session, 
and  that  the  vote  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  of  Min- 
nesota, to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  occur  at 
2:30  p.m.,  with  that  time  being  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today.  It  stand 
in  adjotunment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  and  that  It  convene  at  that  time 
In  executive  session.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  de- 
bate on  the  nomination  of  Judge  Black- 
mun be  equally  divided  and  controlled. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate,  In  executive  session,  con- 
tinued with  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  to  serve  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  my  judgment, 
he  will  bring  to  the  Court  the  qualifica- 
tions that  will  Inspire  confidence  in  that 
Institution  and  will  advance  the  measure 
and  quality  of  justice  in  our  country. 

What  the  Senate  has  been  seeking  over 
the  past  year  is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
competence,  of  unimpeachable  ethics, 
and  of  acute  social  sensitivity.  President 
Nixon  has  given  us  such  a  man.  Judge 
Blackmun  has  established  a  balanced 
record  during  his  career.  He  is  considered 
a  strict  constructionist,  moderate  on  civil 
rights  and  consen'ative  in  the  area  of  law 
enforcement.  While  these  adjectives  be- 
speak his  philosophy,  his  method  can 
only  be  termed  one  of  excellence. 

From  the  very  beginning.  Judge  Black- 
mun came  forward  with  a  laudable  can- 
dor before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  before  the  pubhc.  No  wit- 
nesses appeared  In  opposition  to  his  nom- 
ination and  the  committee  voted  unani- 
mously in  his  favor.  The  American  Bar 
Association,  pursuing  new  and  more 
stringent  criteria  in  passing  on  his  fitness 
for  service  on  the  highest  court  of  the 
land,  expressed  the  unanimous  view  that 
he  met  tlie  highest  standards.  And  he  has 
consistently  demonstrated  an  important 
recognition  of  the  changing  demands  of 
judicial  propriety  and  an  essential  sen- 
sitivity to  crucial  questions  of  civil  and 
human  rights. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  in  this  case  that 
the  President  himself  has  taken  charge 
of  the  selection.  I  was  surprised  when  he 
disclosed  to  me  in  a  meeting  In  his  office 
prior  to  Senate  action  on  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Haynsworth,  "You  know,  I've 
never  met  Judge  Haynsworth." 

I  can,  of  course,  well  understand  the 
President's  desire  to  avoid  cronyism,  but 
in  my  mind  an  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  too  important  and  a  Jus- 
tice, too  influential,  to  warrant  reliance 
on  any  substitute  for  the  President's  own 
best  Judgment. 

The  President  met  privately  with 
Judge  Blackmun  and  made  his  decision. 
Already  we  have  sensed  the  quality  of 
that  judgment,  and  I  am  confident  the 
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Senate  will  overwhelmingly,  t  not  unan- 
imously, ratify  his  choice.      ] 

There  have  been  three  extremely  sen- 
sitive areas  that  have  called  for  consid- 
eration, debate,  and  discussion  over  the 
past  year  in  connection  with  t  be  nomina- 
tion of  Associate  Justices  to  t  le  Supreme 
Court. 

The  first  area  was  conflict  of  Interest. 
In  this  respect,  the  cando"  of  Judge 
Blackmun,  both  t>efore  the  committee 
and  the  public,  and  the  cattdor  of  the 
Justice  Department  were  unarecedented. 
Judge  Blackmun  freely  made  available 
information  regarding  his  fln$ncial  hold- 
ings and  Deputy  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dienst  advised  the  committee]  that  Judge 
Blackmun  has  never  sat  |in  a  case 
involving  "any  corporation  or  en- 
tity for  which  he  was  then  selrving  as  an 
ofBcer,  director,  or  in  a  similar  capacity." 
nor  has  he  sat  in  a  case  "involving  par- 
ties whom  he  had  represented  as  an  at- 
torney." [ 

Over  the  course  of  nearly  11  years  and 
900  cases.  Judge  Blackmun  participated 
in  only  four  cases  in  which  he  had  any 
financial  connection  whatever.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases,  involving  ^ord  Motor 
Co.,  Judge  Blackmun  held  interests  in 
the  amount  of  $2,500.  He  disclosed  his 
stock  interest  to  the  chief  Jiidge  of  the 
circuit  and  the  chief  Judge  advised 
against  disqualification  because  his  in- 
terests was  so  small.  In  the  qther  cases, 
his  interest  was  again  so  mihute  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  outstanding 
shares  as  to  negate  the  monetary  impor- 
tance of  his  decision. 

The  second  important  arei  on  which 
Senate  debate  has  focused  has  been  hu- 
man or  civil  rights.  When  Richard  Nix- 
on accepted  his  party's  nomination,  he 
called  for  the  appointment  of  men  "dedi- 
cated to  the  great  principles  of  civil 
rights." 

In  sharp  contrast  with  previous  nom- 
inees, not  one  single  witnei  has  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  Jn  its  hear- 
ings on  Judge  Blackmun  or  to  my  knowl- 
edge contacted  any  Senator  who  has  in 
any  way  criticized  the  long  oecord  held 
by  Judge  Blackmun  in  this  aighly  sen- 
sitive area.  In  fact,  many  witnesses  have 
indicated  that  Judge  Blackm^m's  record 
reveals  a  deep  sensitivity  toi  those  In- 
dividual rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution.  T 

Mr.  President,  the  third  arda  in  which 
debate  has  developed  has  peen  con- 
cerned with  differences  in  ide^ogy :  con- 
servatism versiu  liberalism.  Here  again 
there  seems  to  be  no  dlsputej  about  the 
fact  that  Judge  Blackmun  ^n  his  Ju- 
dicial opinion  has  been  conservative  and, 
what  might  be  termed,  a  strict  construc- 
tionist of  the  Constitution.  Ye6,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  whose  members 
spent  more  time  than  any  other  Sen- 
ators on  this  matter,  imanimously  sup- 
port the  nomination.  Senators  such  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClkllan),  the  Senator  fmm  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ehviw),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buhdick),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Hbus- 
KA),  the  Senator  from  Hajwail  (Mr. 
PoNc).  the  Senator  from  Pel  maylvanla 


(Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qvms), 
are  men  who  have  balamced  feelings  in 
the  area  of  ideology.  Their  votes  are 
Joined  by  others  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee such  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydinos),  to 
arrive  at  a  unanimous  vote  In  favor  of 
the  nomination. 

So  the  country  has  assurance,  whether 
an  Individual  is  liberal  or  conservative  In 
terms  of  his  Judicial  philosophy  or  re- 
gardless of  ills  geographical  origins — 
east  or  west,  north  or  south — if  he  meets 
the  high  Judicial  and  scholarly  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Supreme  Court,  he  will  be 
confirmed.  The  test  is  excellence,  not  par- 
tisanship, not  sectionalism,  not  philos- 
ophy. 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  those 
of  us  from  Illinois  are  particularly 
pleased  by  this  nomination  since  Judge 
Blackmun  was  born  In  Nashville,  ri., 
but  this  is  not  our  major  source  of  en- 
thusiasm for  this  nominee.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  people  of  Illinois,  who 
manifested  such  divlslveness  over  the 
earlier  candidates'  qualifications,  can  and 
will  take  pride  and  find  agreement  in 
Judge  Blackmun 's  nomination.  In  fact,  I 
have  received  virtually  no  mail  from 
Illinois  constituents  opposing  his  nomi- 
nation. 

The  wracking  controversies  that  char- 
acterized the  debate  over  the  Court  have 
made  us  eager  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  filling  the  Supreme  Court  vacancy  ex- 
peditiously and  without  invective.  Very 
soon  after  the  announcement  of  Judge 
Blackmun's  nomination,  I  discerned  in 
the  Senate  and  among  the  public  the 
feeling  that  we  are  about  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  our  long  insistence  upon  ex- 
cellence. While  those  of  us  who  have  held 
out  for  a  candidate  who  exemplified  the 
indlspenslble  qualifications  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  held  out  even 
longer  had  the  present  nominee  been 
found  wanting,  we  are  deeply  gratified 
that  that  was  not  necessary. 

Harry  A.  Blackmun  has  exemplified  an 
enormous  mental  capacity  for  compre- 
hension, brilliance,  a  stalwart  character, 
partial  only  in  its  pursuit  of  Justice,  and 
a  sensitive  regard  for  the  rights  of  all 
individuals  within  society.  In  choosing 
our  interpreters  and  mmisters  of  the  law. 
we  cannot  and  should  not  settle  for  less. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  ALL  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  SESSION 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  the  close 


of  business  today  until  the  Senate  recon- 
venes at  11  ajn.  tomorrow,  all  conunlt- 
tees  be  authorized  to  file  reports.  Includ- 
ing minority,  supplemental,  and  Individ- 
ual views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  OXFORD  OATH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Fri- 
day, May  8,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  carried  a  timely  and  thoughtful  col- 
umn by  Joseph  Alsop  concerning  an 
ominous  historical  parallel  to  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  student  protest. 

The  current  campus-based  agitation 
against  American  policy  in  Vietnam  re- 
minds Mr.  Alsop  of  a  time  when  there 
was  enthusiasm  among  British  students 
for  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Ox- 
ford Oath."  This  was  an  oath,  sworn  to 
by  large  numbers  of  British  students 
duiing  the  1930's,  which  involved  the 
pledge  never  to  "bear  arms  for  king  and 
country." 

As  Mr.  Alsop  notes,  this  was  not  harm- 
less student  dissent.  The  oath  received 
Its  first  publicity  and  its  name,  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  heavily  supported  by  a 
vote  in  the  Oxford  University  Union  in 
1933 — after  Hitler  had  taken  power. 

Hitler  was  impressed.  Captured  Nazi 
documents  indicate  that  Hitler  fre- 
quently referred  to  this  oath  as  evidence 
that  his  aggression  would  not  arouse 
forceful  British  opposition.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  right.  By  the  time  it  dawned 
on  the  British  that  German  national  so- 
cialism and  Italian  fascism  were  expan- 
sionist Ideologies,  they  had  already  ex- 
panded so  far  that  they  could  only  be 
stopped  by  the  most  costly  war  in  history. 

Mr.  Alsop  does  not  mention  the  fact 
that  American  students  in  the  1930's  had 
their  own  version  of  the  "Oxford  Oath." 
That  American  "peace  pledge"  «dso  con- 
tributed to  the  dangerous  overconfidence 
in  the  German  and  Italian  Governments. 

It  is  evidently  the  case  that  large  num- 
bers of  American  students  are  through 
studying  history — and  everything  else — 
for  this  year.  That  is  too  bad.  They 
have  a  lot  to  learn  from  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Alsop's  important  column  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DXMONBTRATOBS  SHOTTLD  PONDEX  BRrTISH  STU- 

DBNT8'  "Oxford  Oath" 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  1933,  with  Adolf  Hitler  already  In 
power  In  Germany,  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Oxford  nnlon  voted  that 
they  would  never  "bear  arms  for  king  and 
country." 

This  "Oxford  Oath,"  as  it  was  called  at 
the  time,  must  be  wholly  unknown  to  the 
young  antiwar  demonstrators,  since  they  are 
alao  antlhlstory.  But  they  will  do  well  to 
ponder  It,  all  the  same. 

The  vote  of  the  Oxford  Union  undoubtedly 
reflected  the  views  then  held  by  most  British 
undergraduates.  For  that  very  reason,  and 
also  because  It  had  a  certain  dramatic  suc- 
cinctness. It  made  a  lot  of  noise  In  the  world. 

Among  those  who  remember  the  "Oxford 
Oath"  today,  the  customary  thing  to  say  Is 
that  the  very  same  undergraduates  who 
(wore  they  would  never  bear  arms  In  Brit- 
ain's defense,  then  went  out  and  fought  like 
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hell  In  Hitler's  war.  This  Is  true.  In  the  main, 
but  It  Is  also  completely  unimportant. 

It  Is  most  Important,  however,  that  the 
"Oxford  Oath"  made  a  tremendous  Impres- 
sion upon  Hitler  himself,  as  the  archives 
reveal.  In  fact  Hitler  customarily  cited  the 
oath,  whenever  the  German  general  staff 
warned  blm  of  the  risks  of  bis  next  move 
forward.  It  was  proof.  Hitler  said,  that  Britain 
was  rotten  to  the  core,  which  meant  that 
the  risks  were  being  exaggerated  by  the 
general  staff. 

In  this  manner,  In  fact,  the  "Oxford  Oath" 
even  played  a  certain  role  In  bringing  on 
the  Second  World  War.  Even  more  Important, 
It  was  also  a  mere  reflection  of  the  condition 
of  moral  and  material  disarmament  Into 
which  Britain  bad  fallen  at  that  Ume. 

It  revealed  the  climate  that  left  Britain 
almost  unarmed,  while  Hitler  built  up  Ger- 
many's armed  might  at  a  furious  rate.  It 
forecast  the  Impotence  of  Britain's  response 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Rhlneland,  when  Hit- 
ler's rule  would  have  ended  If  the  English 
government  had  been  vigorous  and  firm. 

In  sum,  the  "Oxford  Oath,"  the  climate 
that  produced  it,  and  the  other  results  that 
climate  also  produced,  add  up  to  a  grim  text- 
book case  for  today's  young  demonstrators  to 
study.  If  they  study  the  case  carefully,  they 
will  learn  exactly  how  to  blunder  into  a  third 
world  war  by  being  antiwar.  And  that  Is 
precisely  where  we  are  tending. 

It  is  Just  this  aspect  of  the  American  situ- 
ation that  most  disturbs  a  traveler,  like  thla 
reporter,  who  has  Just  returned  from  an  In- 
tensive lnsp>ectlon  of  two  wars,  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Israel.  The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  going 
very  well  Indeed,  as  President  Nixon  quite 
truthfully  Informed  the  covmtry. 

It  will  go  even  better  If  the  President  wins 
his  Cambodian  gamble.  Without  Cambodian 
supplies  and  Cambodian  bases,  in  fact,  Hanoi 
must  eventually  abandon  the  war  altogether 
in  the  richest  and  most  Important  part  of 
South  Vietnam,  the  two  big  Southern  Corps 
areas.  And  if  this  happens,  American  lives 
will  Indeed  be  saved,  just  as  the  President 
said. 

But  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed.  Here  the  Russians  have  now  taken 
over  Egypt's  air  defense,  pretty  nearly  lock, 
stock  and  barrel.  They  have  thereby  placed 
the  hate-swollen  Egyptians  in  a  position  to 
wear  down  Israel  by  slow  stages,  until  Israel 
is  destroyed.  And  let  no  one  deceive  himself: 
Israel's  total  destruction  Is  Oamal  Abdel 
Nasser's  re&I  aim. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Israelis  wlU 
do  about  this.  Since  they  are  too  few  to 
flght  a  purely  defensive  war,  whatever  they 
do  must  Involve  reaUy  desperate  risks.  ThM'e 
Is  something  else,  however,  that  most  em- 
phatically does  not  remain  to  be  seen.  The 
new  Soviet  step  in  the  Middle  East  implies 
a  drastic  Soviet  change  of  course,  toward  a 
much  bolder,  more  aggressive  national  policy. 

It  can  be  said  on  highest  authority  that 
this  ominous  Soviet  change  of  course  was 
very  much  present  in  the  President's  mind, 
when  he  made  his  Cambodian  decision.  Look- 
ing at  the  toughness  the  President  showed 
In  that  decision,  the  Kremlin  leaders  must 
naturally  recalculate  their  risks  all  over  the 
world. 

But  It  is  now  a  contest  l>etween  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  antiwar  demonstrators.  Let  us 
suppose  the  demonstrators  win,  by  senatorial 
fatheadedness  or  in  some  other  way.  The 
United  States  will  then  sink  into  the  (X>n- 
dltion  of  moral  and  military  disarmament 
which  these  young  people  have  been  taught 
to  regard  as  the  national  ideal. 

Israel's  destruction  wUl  l>e  among  the  first 
consequences:  in  fact  the  demonstrators  and 
their  older  Insplrers  wlU  be  Nasser's  partners 
In  the  murder  of  Israel.  One  could  go  further 
with  the  lessons  of  the  "Oxford  Oath,"  but 
this  should  be  sufficient. 


THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  DECISIONS  ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  their 
column  of  Thursday  May  7,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  Indicate  the  larger  impli- 
cations of  the  President's  decision  to  au- 
thorize a  limited  sweep  through  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

The  current  allied  operation  is  limited 
in  its  aim  and  its  duration.  But  as  the 
columnists  make  clear,  the  action  has 
implications  for  the  security  of  the  whole 
region. 

Their  column  Is  datellned  Bangkok, 
and  it  deals  with  the  current  situation 
in  Thailand.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  column  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  7,  19701 
Doubts   About  United  States  and  Fear  or 

China    Are    Porcino    Thailand    to    Woo 

Russia 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Bangkok,  Thailand. — Until  President  Nix- 
on's daring  military  move  into  Cambodia, 
the  crisis  of  confidence  toward  the  U.S.  by 
our  Asian  allies  had  become  so  serious  that 
staxmchly  antl -Communist  Thailand  was 
making  serious  overtures  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Fearful  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  really  sig- 
nals the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  from  Asia, 
Thailand  sees  an  Intractable  and  imperial- 
istic Communist  China  filling  the  vacuiom 
left  in  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  depart- 
ing Americans.  Who,  then,  is  left  to  counter 
the  Chinese  but  their  Communist  rivals,  the 
Soviet  Union?  That's  why  Bangkok  in  recent 
months  has  quietly  been  warming  Its  for- 
merly cool  relations  with  Moscow.  The  Thais, 
who  pride  themselves  on  centuries  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  simply  acting  the  role  of 
the  pragmatists  of  Southeast  Asia. 

This  development  (described  as  "an  ad- 
justment of  policy")  was  made  clear  to  us 
in  a  candid  Interview  with  Dr.  Thanat  Kho- 
man,  Thailand's  shrewd  and  urbane  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  prior  to  the  U.S.  move  into 
Cambodia.  At  that  time,  Thanat  was  deeply 
troubled  by  events  In  Washmgton.  "Every- 
body knows  there  is  a  neo-lsolatlonist  wave 
In  the  United  States,"  he  told  us,  "and  now 
It  seems  the  wave  Is  in  the  majority." 

Thus,  whatever  its  final  military  outcome. 
President  Nixon's  Cambodia  move  will  have — 
temporarily  at  least — a  reassuring  effect  on 
nervous  Asian  allies  such  as  Thailand.  That, 
in  fact,  is  one  of  its  secondary  purposes. 

Even  before  the  Cambodian  operation, 
Thailand  was  not  about  to  abandon  its  West- 
ern orientation  for  outright  neutralism.  Its 
12,000-inan  detachment  remains  In  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Thai  soldiers  are  fighting  the  Com- 
munists on  a  covert  ba£is.  In  southern  Laos. 
Bangkok,  stands  ready  to  send  detachments 
to  reinforce  outnumbered  Lao  forces  in  north, 
ern  Laos  if  requested  by  Vientiane. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  less  worldly  figures 
in  Thailand's  semi-mllltary  government  are 
wholly  in  accord  with  Thanat.  It  may  be 
symptomatic  that  Thanat's  hint  several 
weeks  ago  of  a  possible  reduction  In  Thai 
forces  In  Vietnam  was  slapped  down  by  Gen. 
Prapass  Charusathlara,  the  powerful  deputy 
prime  minister. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  Thailand  for 
the  first  time  is  talking  to  the  European 
Communist  bloo — negotiating  a  commercial 
air  agreement  with  the  Soviets  and  trade 
agreements  with  Romania  and  Bulgaria.  Thai 
officials   privately    note   historic   bonds   be- 


tween Thailand  and  Czarlst  Russia  and  com- 
ment that  the  matter  of  mutual  air  landing 
rights,  requiring  months  of  vituperative 
haggling  with  the  U.S.,  was  disposed  of  In  a 
few  hours  with  the  Soviets. 

Thanat's  own  comments  underline  this  as 
a  significant  departure  for  his  country.  "This 
Is  not  surrender,"  he  told  us.  "This  is  not 
compromise.  This  is  facing  the  realities. . .  we 
are  drawing  up  our  contingency  plans,  and 
you  can't  blame  us."  Those  "reaUtlee"  are 
twofold:  doubt  about  the  UJ3.  and  fear  about 
China. 

That  China's  long-range  goal  is  to  domi- 
nate Thailand  is  taken  for  granted  in  Bang- 
kok. The  ominous  road  that  the  Chinese  are 
building  across  northern  Laos  into  Thailand 
Is  symbolic.  The  intensifying  Communist  In- 
surgency of  Meo  tribesmen  In  north  Thai- 
land is  led  by  Thais  of  Chinese  extraction, 
many  of  them  trained  In  China,  and  Is  par- 
tially supplied  from  China. 

All  Thai  attempts  to  talk  to  Peking  liave 
failed.  Most  recently,  Thanat  hoped  that  the 
Thai  representative  would  get  a  change  to 
talk  to  the  Chinese  representative  during  the 
wedding  of  the  Prince  of  Nepal  In  Katmandu. 
In  fact,  the  Chinese  ambassador  refiused  to 
pass  the  time  of  day  with  any  of  the  diplo- 
mats on  grounds  he  had  no  instructions  from 
Peking. 

Coinciding  with  Chinese  Intransigence  in 
the  souring  of  relations  with  the  U.8.  The 
Thais  are  still  shaken  by  last  year's  abrupt 
repudiation  by  the  Nixon's  administration, 
under  Senate  pressure,  of  the  mutual  con- 
tingency defense  plan  for  Thailand.  The  new 
requirement  that  Americans  visiting  Thai- 
land more  than  15  dajrs  must  have  entry 
vlsaa  Is  a  sign  that  the  days  of  warm 
camaraderie  are  over. 

Whether  the  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  broad 
enough  to  ever  restore  the  old  amiability  is 
doubtful.  But  second  only  to  their  appre- 
hension about  China,  the  Thais  have  b«en 
deeply  concerned  about  North  Vietnamese 
Invasions  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  two 
buffer  states  around  Thailand.  Mr.  Nixon's 
Cambodian  offensive  last  week  recognizing 
this  menace  makes  for  calmer  nerves  and 
more  confidence  in  Bangkok. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  two  dis- 
tinguished Journalists — Roscoe  and 
Geoffrey  Drummond — published  a  fine 
and  fair  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Saturday,  May  9.  It  expresses  ad- 
miration for  the  President's  steadfast- 
ness in  making  tough  and  necessary  de- 
cisions. 

I  am  sure  this  admiration  is  shared 
by  the  majority  of  American  people.  In 
order  that  the  Drummonds'  Insights  may 
be  shared  with  my  colleag:ues,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  their  col- 
imin  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washmgton  Post,  May  9,  1970] 

Toughest  Decision  bt  President  Shows  the 

Measure  or  the  Man 

(By   Roscoe  and   Geoffrey   Drummond) 

Richard  Nixon  now  faces  his  most  perllotis 
I>olltlcal  crisis. 

He  has  often  said  privately  that  he  Is 
quite  prepared  to  be  a  one-term  President  If 
that  Is  the  price  of  making  the  tough  deci- 
sions he  believes  must  be  made. 

He  has  now  made  the  toiigbeet  decision 
of  all — ^to  expand  the  area  of  fighting  by 
sending  U.S.  ground  troops  against  the 
Communist-held   sanctuaries   In   Cambodia. 

He  knows  that  his  single  action  makes  It 
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"Nixon's  war"  from  now  on.  Ke  knows  that 
unless  this  expanded  combat  achieves  Its 
stated  objectives,  he  faces  poll'  leal  calamity. 

That's  the  measure  of  the  man  and  the 
bigness  of  the  decision  he  haji  made. 

Everyone  knows  that  Mr.  Nixon  Inherited 
the  war,  inherited  the  way  It  was  fought.  In- 
herited the  clrcxunstances  jnder  which 
President  Johnson  himself  trl  id  to  bring  It 
to  an  end. 

But  It  Is  "Nixon's  war"  nov  .  both  politi- 
cally and  militarily,  because  he  alone  Is  shap- 
ing the  course  by  which  he  p'omlses  to  ex- 
tricate the  United  States  without  defeat, 
without  humiliation,  with  a  "Ji ist  peace'  and 
with  the  minimum  risk  to  American  lives. 

He  Isn't  blaming  anybody  fo  ■  the  past.  He 
Is  taking,  without  any  hedglni ;.  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  and  the  future.  Thai's 
the  me»s\ire  of  the  man.  anc  It  should  be 
reassuring  to  the  nation. 

How  win  the  country  responc  ■> 

Present  Indications  are  thai  the  congres- 
sional critics  of  the  President  g  decUlon  are 
not  ready  to  take  responslbill  ;y  for  any  al- 
ternative courses  of  acUon.  They  criticize 
what  he  Is  doing,  but  they  ire  apparently 
skittish  ahout  taking  any  action  which 
would  put  the  responslbUlty  an  themselves 
for  doing  anything  differently. 

Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright  proposes  no  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  Pon  Ign  Relations 
Committee  other  than  to  try  to  "persuade" 
the  President  he  Is  wrong.  House  resolutions 
which  would  seek  to  direct  the  commander- 
in-chief  not  to  do  what  he  is  doing  will  al- 
most certainly  be  defeated  If  they  are  ever 
brought  to  a  vote. 

It  seems  to  us  significant  tb  it  the  extreme 
dove-crltlca  of  the  President's  actions  aimed 
to  end  the  war  without  throirtng  away  the 
peace  always  stop  short  of  putting  their  own 
alternatives  to  a  vote  so  the  country  could 
hold  them  accountable  If  they  should  prove 
to  be  the  majority. 

President  NUon  cited  the  Mternatlves  he 
had  to  choose  from  in  light  of  the  mounting 
enemy  threat  to  remaining  U.S.  forces: 

"We  can  do  nothing."  he  sad.  He  rejected 
that  on  the  ground  it  would  U  iperll  the  lives 
of  American  troops,  delay  the  planned  with- 
drawal of  150.000  more  men  n  the  coming 
year  and  consign  South  Vietnam  to  Com- 
munist conquest. 

"We  can  provide  massive  assistance  to 
Cambodia."  He  rejected  thiit  because  It 
wouldn't  work. 

"We  can  go  to  the  heart  oi  the  trouble." 
be  said,  by  acting  to  destroy  tpe  Communist 
sanctuaries.  That's  what  he  Is  doing. 

The  congressional  critics  ha^e  alternatives 
they  could  take.  They  cot  id  test  their 
strength  by  proposing  that  Qongresa  direct 
the  President  to  remove  all  UJS.  troops  from 
Vietnam  at  once — and  take  th4  consequences. 

They  could  offer  a  resolution  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  denying  the  President  use  of 
any  funds  to  protect  U.S.  troops  the  way  he 
is  now  doing  In  Cambodia. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  shuns  tb^se  actions  be- 
cause they  mean  taking  repontalblllty  for  the 
consequences  which  would  ff>w  from  such 
actions.  ' 

In  the  past,  most  Americans  have  shown 
that  they  admire  and  suppott  the  kind  of 
bold,  courageous  decisiveness  President 
NUon  Is  providing.  It  Is  poUt^cally  rtskful — 
so  be  It. 
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MARTYRDOM  NOT  A( 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  WU- 
liun  Raspberry,  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist of  the  Washington  Post,  did  a 
real  service  with  hla  coluinn  of  Friday, 
May  8.  In  that  column  he  Examined  the 
mindless  self-righteousness  of  the  so- 
called  "D.C.  Nine" — one  of  the  clusters 
of  dvll  dlsobedients  thai  have  been 
brought  to  trial  for  destructive  actions. 


Since  this  town  received  more  than  its 
share  of  possessed  visitors.  It  might  be 
useful  for  Senators  to  ponder  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry's wise  words.  For  that  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  column 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  May  8,  1970] 

Exactly  Nothing  Contmbuted  by  "MAaTYR- 

DOM"  of  DC.  Nine 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  DC.  Nine  have  been  convicted  of  ran- 
sacking the  Washington  offices  of  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  a  year  ago  and  given  sentences 
ranging  up  to  six  years. 

Whether  you  view  the  sentences  as  light 
( they  could  have  gotten  up  to  35  years  each ) 
or  the  defendants  as  martyrs  says  an  awful 
lot  about  how  you  view  protest,  politics.  Jus- 
tice and  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  defendants  themselves  saw  their  ac- 
tion as  a  sort  of  holy  crusade  against  a  mani- 
festly evil  war.  They  were  outraged  that  the 
police  and  Judge  John  H.  Pratt  saw  It  as  a 
case  of  unlawful  entry  and  malicious  de- 
struction of  property.  Criminal  charges  not 
moral  ones. 

For  the  nine — four  Catholic  priests,  a  nun. 
a  former  nun,  two  Jesuit  seminarians  and  a 
draft  reslster — the  question  was  not  whether 
they  broke  into  the  Dow  offices  and  destroyed 
the  records:  they  had  earlier  announced  to 
the  press  their  Intentions  to  do  Just  that. 

The  question  they  wanted  aired  was  why. 
You  see.  Dow  makes  napalm,  and  napalm  Is 
harmful  to  children  and  other  living  things 
In  Vietnam.  They  had  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  evil  of  the  war  and  the  "criminality"  of 
Dow's  involvement  In  It.  The  vandalism  was 
Intended  only  to  provide  a  forum  for  talking 
about  the  bigger  questions. 

Unfortunately,  Judge  Pratt  sits  In  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  here,  not  In  Nuremberg. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  defendants  were 
confused  about  that,  as  they  were  about  a 
lot  of  things. 

They  seemed  to  believe  that,  some- 
how, the  cotirt  (and  the  Jury)  would  find 
It  possible  to  try  not  the  defendants  but  the 
war  Itself,  or  at  the  very  least  that  Judge 
Pratt  would  grant  them  a  platform  for  de- 
nouncing the  American  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

They  occaslonaUy  compared  themaelvee 
with  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  which 
suggested  that  they  missed  two  of  that 
martyr's   m&ln   points. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  King  was  nonviolent, 
a  philosophy  he  extended  to  property  as  weU 
as  person.  And  In  the  second  place,  when 
Dr.  King  broke  laws,  they  were  either  local 
laws  he  believed  to  be  at  odds  with  federal 
provisions — In  which  case  he  expected  to 
have  them  overturned  In  the  courts,  render- 
ing them.  In  effect  non-laws — or  he  acted  In 
accord  with  a  "higher  law,"  In  which  case  he 
fully  expected  to  pay  the  earthly  penalty  for 
his  earthly  offense. 

The  DC.  nine  were  different.  They  ex- 
pected to  escape  punishment,  an  expectation 
which  painted  them  as  arrogant  saints. 

They,  like  many  of  the  college-age  pro- 
testers, remembered  only  half  of  civil  dis- 
obedience m  the  King  tradlUon.  They  forgot, 
or  seemed  to,  that  Dr.  King  spent  an  awful 
lot  of  time  In  Jail. 

They  were  almost  childishly  disrespectful 
at  times,  one  nun  Insisting,  for  example,  on 
addressing  the  Judge  as  "John."  At  other 
times  they  were  simply  naive,  as  when  one 
defendant  said : 

"We  are  not  afraid,  because  we  are  right 
...  we  know  that  we  have  taken  a  step  for- 
ward for  truth.  Justice  and  h»imanlty." 

The  truth  is.  they  had  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  They  evoked  a  good  deal  of 
pubUc    sympathy — and    confusion — because 


of  their  religious  vocations.  But  they  did 
little  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  Issue 
of  the  war  or  on  anything  else  except  their 
own  arrogance. 

Few  people  feel  differently  now  about  Dow 
and  the  war  than  they  did  before  the  van- 
dalism. Their  martyrdom,  sad  to  say,  con- 
tributed nothing  at  all. 

They  don't  even  come  as  martyrs  In  any 
real  sense.  For  they  have  been  sentenced  not 
for  what  they  believe,  but — for  a  couple  of 
run-of-the-mlU  criminal  offenses. 


SENATOR  ALLOTT  ADDRESSES  FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL  FOR  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY'S  COMMITTEE  ON 
FEDERAL  LABORATORIES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology's 
Committee  on  Federal  Laboratories. 

I  used  the  occasion  to  examine  some  of 
the  factors  currently  shapLig  the  Federal 
effort  in  science  research  and  develop- 
ment. So  that  I  might  share  these 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  my  address 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Allott 

I  am  here  tonight  to  help  bridge  a  gap 
that  18  lees  publlclz«d  and  more  avoidable 
than  the  "generation  gap."  I  am  referring  to 
what  I  call  the  "UndersUndlng  Gap"  between 
the  scientific  community  and  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  burden  you  with  any 
esoteric  thoughts  on  the  so-called  "two  cul- 
tures" problem  which  Professors  Leavls  and 
Snow  and  others  have  explored.  My  concern 
Is  more  practical. 

My  direct  and  practical  Interest  In  sci- 
ence— and  the  source  of  your  direct  and  prac- 
tical Interest  In  me — Is  that  point  at  which 
the  needs  of  hard  science  meet  the  realities 
of  the  dismal  science.  Of  course  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  so-called  "dismal  science"  of 
economics  and  to  my  part  In  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

As  ranking  Member  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  have  considerable  exposure  to 
the  desires — and  frustrations — of  the  scien- 
tific community. 

Tonight  I  want  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  on  the  legislators  task  of  reaching 
an  accommodation  between  the  interests  of 
the  science  community  and  the  general  na- 
tional Interest.  Seeking  such  accommoda- 
tions Is  a  central  part  of  the  legislative  func- 
tion. But  when  high-level  science  research 
and  development  Is  Involved,  there  are  spe- 
cial complexities.  These  complexities  relate 
to  the  scale  of  modern  science  enterprise. 

The  complexities  of  scale  Involve  the  cost 
of  high-level  R&D,  and  the  Increasingly  elon- 
gated tlme-horl2on  that  Is  relevant  to  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  our  federal  science 
effort. 

There  Is  a  wide-spread  fear,  extending  be- 
yond the  science  conununlty,  that  America 
Is  about  to  Incur  a  "research  gap"  of  its  own 
making.  This  fear  suggests  three  questions. 

First,  what  Is  meant  by  the  phrase  "re- 
search g«p"? 

Second,  what  recent  developments  feed  the 
fear  that  such  a  gap  might  develop? 

Third,  what  can  be  done  to  ease  the  cur- 
rent anxieties  In  the  science  community,  or 
perhaps  to  find  a  silver  lining  to  the  clouds 
that  currently  darken  the  sky? 

I  win  deal  with  these  questions  In  order. 
First,  let  me  try  to  sort  out  some  nuances  of 
the  phrase  "research  gap." 
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The  term  "research  gap  "  can  refer  to  a  gap 
between  our  current  effort  In  a  particular 
field  and  our  projected  needs  for  achieve- 
ments from  this  field.  But  In  addition,  as  I 
unjlerstand  current  usage  of  that  term,  a 
"research  gap"  is  said  to  exist  not  only  when 
some  other  nation  enjoys  a  science  capability 
which  exceeds  our  own  In  some  field,  but 
also  when  American  preeminence  In  a  par- 
ticular field  Is  less  striking  than  we  think  de- 
sirable, or  Is  less  than  It  once  may  have  been. 

When  the  term  "research  gap"  Is  under- 
stood this  broadly,  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
deny  that  the  United  States  Is  experiencing  a 
"research  gap"  at  any  given  time.  This  Is  es- 
pecially the  case  because  until  very  recently 
we  have  enjoyed  what  wm  perhape  an  un- 
natural sclenctlfic  preeminence.  A  number  of 
things  contributed  to  this. 

America  Is  the  richest  Nation  In  the  world. 
Moreover,  when  totalitarianism  engulfed 
Europe,  the  United  States  became  a  principle 
beneficiary  of  an  "Intellectual  Immigration" 
which  brought  to  our  shore,  and  Into  our 
laboratories,  some  of  the  world's  great  scien- 
tists. Further,  World  War  n  disrupted  the 
economies  which  supported  advanced  science 
in  Europe.  Finally,  in  the  last  three  decades 
the  United  States  has  been  deeply  Involved 
in  a  "hot"  war  and  In  a  prolonged  and  dan- 
gerous Cold  War.  Both  wars  led  to  a  forced- 
draft  R&D  effort. 

I  think  It  Is  healthy  for  Americans,  within 
and  without  the  scientific  community,  to 
feel  that  something  Is  amiss  when  America 
Is  reduced  to  even  a  penultimate  status  In 
any  field  of  high  culture.  This  Is  a  healthy 
presupposition  and  It  helps  sharpen  the  com- 
pentltlve  edge  which  I  consider  essential  to 
national  excellence. 

But  this  presupposition  does  not  consti- 
tute an  argument,  and  It  can  become  tinged 
with  chauvinism.  We  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  serious  arguments  for 
heavy  R&D  sp>endlng  that  are  based  on  serious 
long-term  projections  of  national  needs,  and 
arguments  that  rely  excesslvly  on  national 
vanity.  It  really  will  not  do  to  rest  the  case 
for  (say)  magnetic  studies  on  the  argument 
that  the  Dutch  are  closing  In  on  xis  In  this 
field. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  problematic  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "research  gap."  Consider  a  statement 
recently  made  by  Congressman  D«uldarlo, 
who  feels  deeply  about  what  he  takes  to  be 
a  recent  slighting  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. Congressman  Daddarlo  says : 

"What  seems  particularly  Ironic  Is  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  none  of  the  missions  of  the 
so-called  mission  agencies  is  likely  to  be 
realized  without  fundamental  new  knowledge 
of  the  kind  sought  by  many  of  the  research 
programs  which  are  being  downgraded  or 
abandoned.  Yet  the  annual  cost  of  all  of  them 
together  would  not  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  for  a  week  or  social  security 
benefits  for  a  day." 

I  want  to  point  out  two  things  about  this 
statement. 

First,  the  situation  described — In  which 
we  know  the  sort  of  new  knowledge  that  Is 
needed  for  achieving  stipulated  objectives — 
Is  the  situation  that  generally  exists. 

Second,  the  cost  comparisons  which  the 
Congressman  uses  are  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  Congressman  Intended.  Let  me 
e^Ialn. 

The  cold  economic  facts  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  fears  that  our  science  effort 
Is  endangered. 

In  this  regard  the  Congressman  mentions 
Interest  payments  on  the  national  debt  and 
social  security  payments.  This  raises  an  in- 
teresting point. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  and  social 
security  payments  are  "uncontroUables." 
That  is,  they  beoome  available  without  any 
current  congressional  action.  Taking  Janu- 
ary estimates  for  FY  1971.  43  percent  of  the 


budget  is  tied  up  in  uncontrollables  When 
these  are  combined  with  the  pared-down 
defense  request,  we  have  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  FY  1971  budget.  This  leaves 
us  with  approximately  $40  billion  not  com- 
mitted to  uncontrollables  or  national  de- 
fense. 

This  Is  not  an  Insignificant  sum.  It  is 
twenty  percent  of  a  large  budget,  and  it  is 
a  total  larger  than  the  whole  Federal  budget 
as  recently  as  1949.  But  It  does  not  leave 
much  elbow  room. 

In  January  It  looked  as  though  we  might 
be  able  to  get  through  the  year  with  a  bal- 
anced budget.  But  in  Just  four  months  this 
hope  has  been  Jeopardized  by  three  things: 
continuing  high  Interest  rates,  some  unex- 
pected expenditures  (such  as  the  93  billion 
Federal  pay  Increase) ,  and  decreased  tax  rev- 
enues resulting  from  two  consecutive  quar- 
ters of  economic  slowdown. 

As  a  result,  some  Informed  observers  In- 
dicate that  we  might  run  a  deficit  as  high 
as  t8  billion.  The  root  cause  of  this  Is  Infla- 
tion, and  the  thing  we  have  to  fear  from  It 
Is  more  Inflation.  Experts  in  the  dismal 
science  are  like  experts  In  other  sciences — 
they  disagree  about  some  Important  things. 
Economists  disagree  as  to  whether  each  de- 
ficit dollar  has  the  Inflationary  impact  of 
two,  three  or  four  regular  dollars.  I  tend 
to  think  the  higher  estimates  are  more  nearly 
correct.  But  In  any  case,  a  deficit  will  Jeop- 
ardize the  flght  pgalnst  the  inflation  that  Is 
causing  the  deflclt.  And  the  financial  strength 
of  the  scientific  community  will  not  Increase 
until  the  strength  of  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures diminishes. 

I  know  It  is  small  comfort  to  be  told  that 
others  are  In  the  same  boat.  But  misery.  It  Is 
said,  loves  company,  and  scientists  have  a 
lot  of  company  in  the  misery  of  seeing  funds 
cut,  special  projects  go  unfunded,  and  exist- 
ing funds  eroded  by  inflation. 

Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  the  President's  science 
advisor,  says  that  although  Federal  dollar 
support  has  remained  stable,  research  sup- 
port (measured  in  terms  of  "real  dollars") 
has  eroded  by  30  percent  In  the  past  four 
years  as  a  result  of  Inflation. 

Further,  as  Inflation  takes  Its  toll  on  the 
vigor  of  the  economy,  we  are  receiving  a 
dramatic — If  painful — lesson  about  our  so- 
ciety. High  culture — including  advanced 
scientific  research — is  precariously  depend- 
ent on  the  upper  most  margin  of  wealth 
that  our  economy  provides  In  periods  of  peak 
health. 

When  you  consider  this  fact,  and  the  cur- 
rent constetUnts  Imposed  by  Inflation  and 
the  growth  of  "uncontroUables,"  you  come 
to  realize  that  when  people  talk  about  "re- 
ordering priorities"  they  may  be  talking 
about  you.  Whether  they  know  It  or  not,  the 
Implication  of  their  position  may  be  a  lower- 
ing of  the  rank  of  science  R&D  in  American 
priorities. 

Clearly  the  scientific  commiinity  has  a 
moral  responsibility  that  accords  with  a 
practical  Interest.  It  has  the  moral  respon- 
sibility to  limit  their  fund  requests  In  a  pe- 
riod when  the  rest  of  the  nation  Is  being 
asked — and.  In  some  cases,  required — to  make 
similar  sacrifices.  And  It  has  a  practical  in- 
terest in  curbing  the  inflation  that  is  limit- 
ing the  uses  to  which  Congress  can  put  the 
"controlled"  portions  of  the  budget. 

Thus  far  In  examining  the  factors  that 
lead  some  to  fear  for  America's  R&D  commit- 
ment I  have  stressed  financial  factors.  I  do 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  cultural 
factor,  the  political  Importance  of  which 
cannot  yet  be  measured.  It  concerns  a  grow- 
ing disrespect  for  science  In  general,  a  dis- 
respect that  runs  against  the  g^ln  of  modem 
thought. 

The  spirit  of  modernity  is  perfectly  cap- 
tured In  Bacon's  revision  of  the  ancients' 
Idea  that  knowledge  Is  virtue.  Bacon  declared 
that   knowledge   is   power,   and   this   power 


should  be  used  to  "torture"  nature  until  she 
yields  her  infinite  secrets  to  science. 

Today  there  Is  an  extraordinary  question- 
ing— especially  among  the  young — about  the 
relationship  between  man  and  nature.  There 
Is  a  reaction  against  science  Itself.  Many 
voice  a  vague  suspicion,  that  science  Is  un- 
responsive to  human  needs,  and  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  disrespect  for  nature. 

In  addition,  sensitive  and  alert  citizens 
such  as  you  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  American  public  Is  ap- 
prehensive atxjut  the  emergence  of  an 
American  technocracy,  and  is  resentful  of  the 
arrogance  and  privileges — real  or  Imagined — 
of  the  scholarly  class. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  questions  of  "pop 
sociology."  Nor  do  I  want  to  sermonize.  I  do 
not  want  to  rule  on  the  question  of  whether 
these  people  constitute  a  majority  (silent  or 
otherwise) ,  or  whether  their  perceptions  are 
accurate.  But  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not. 
Include  this  facet  of  public  opinion  on  my 
list  of  factors  which  complicate  life  for  the 
science  community. 

Thus  far  I  have  catalogued  some  depress- 
ing facts.  Now  let  me  change  pace. 

I  want  to  be  very  clear  about  where  I 
stand,  and  where  I  think  most  of  my  col- 
leagues stand.  Neither  I  nor  my  colleagues 
can  do  much  for  sblence.  or  for  an3rthing 
else,  until  we  bring  inflation  under  control. 
When  we  achieve  that,  have  some  In  latitude 
with  regard  to  science  policy,  I  know  that  I 
vrtll  favor,  and  the  Administration  will  favor 
a  strong  commitment  to  science. 

But  even  while  the  economy  Is  a  problem. 
Congress  agrees  with  the  President  that. 
"Scientific  activity  cannot  be  turned  on  and 
off  like  a  faucet."  To  minimize  Inconvenience 
to  science  In  this  period  of  tight  money,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  all  explore  new  ways 
of  maximizing  the  resources  available  to  the 
Federal  science  community. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  670,000 
scientists  and  engineers  doing  R&D  work  in 
America  are  in  private  industry.  Govern- 
ment will  provide  57  percent  of  a  total  of 
927.2  billion  spent  this  year  on  R&D,  but 
the  private  sector  will  account  for  70  per- 
cent of  all  R&D  performance.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  Government  will  furnish  44 
percent  of  the  R&D  funds  spent  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  But  within  the  private  sector, 
the  reliance  on  private  funds  has  risen  11 
percent  In  Just  five  years. 

Surely  It  would  be  useful  to  encourage 
more  interaction  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate R&D.  If  this  period  of  tight  money  en- 
courages this,  then  we  may  emerge  from  this 
period  with  more  flexible  Institutions.  It 
might  be  said  that  periods  of  tight  money — 
like  periods  of  war — can  bring  out  the  best 
in  men  and  Institutions.  When  inflationary 
pressures  are  high,  and  budget  options  are 
few.  men  and  institutions  are  put  on  their 
mettle.  This  is  constructive  if  it  forces  men 
to  stringently  reexamine  their  own  priorities, 
and  if  It  encourages  Institutions  to  tiecome 
Innovative  In  the  ways  they  operate — and. 
esi>eclally,  in  the  ways  they  seek  financial 
resources. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  standing  at  "the 
end  of  an  era"  insofar  as  a  national  commit- 
ment to  science  is  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  the  scien- 
tlflc  community  is  going  to  find  It  very  much 
In  Its  own  Interest  to  collaborate  with  the 
Congress  in  the  continuing  assessment  of 
that  commitment. 

In  this  regard  I  have  two  suggestions. 

First,  I  favor  establishing  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  I  favor  establishing  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congress. 
These  measures  would  enhance  the  efficiency 
(and  hence  the  good  name)  of  our  sdenc* 
effort,  and  they  woiild  strengthen  the  case 
for  increasing  that  effort. 

Second,    I    favor   including    scientist   ad- 
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Yiaon  on  the  8t»fls  of  all  relevjmt  Congrea- 
slon&l  commltt««8. 

Thla  would  help  dispel  tqe  siisplclon, 
within  Congress  and  without,  tjiat  the  Oov- 
erament  U  leglslaUng  blindly  in  this  area, 
and  that  the  Government  is  at  the  mercy  ol 
scientists  with  pet  proJecU.        , 

Some  persons  may  think  tUat  attaching 
scientists  to  Congressional  stajffs  would  be 
like  sending  a  goat  to  watch  J  the  cabbage. 
They  may  think  that  It  Is  impossible  to  find 
a  sclenuftcally  competent  person  who  Is  not 
permeated  with  bias  in  favor  it  the  scien- 
tific community.  I  do  not  thlnl  there  would 
be  serious  problems  In  this  regard. 

First,  there  Is  no  single  "scleice  Interest." 
The  interests  of  American  science  are  various. 
often  unrelated,  and  sometimes  In  conflict. 

Second.  It  is  unjust  to  the  science  com- 
munity to  assume  that  no  competent  scien- 
tist can  be  found  who  will  put  the  national 
interest  over  some  professional  Interest. 

Third,  the  problem  of  finding  advisors 
who  are  both  lnf(vmed  and  disinterested  Is 
not  a  new  problem.  We  face  It  (for  example) 
In  most  regulatory  agencies  Wl^en  one  wants 
to  locate  men  who  are  Informed  about  the 
Innermost  workings  of  a  particular  Industry. 
It  Is  often  sensible  to  hunt  for  them  within 
that  Industry.  But  we  do  not  1  eel  that  this 
means  that  such  men  must  be  I  ilased  or  self- 
serving. 

Poiirth,  a  science  advisor  to  a  Congression- 
al committee  will  be  an  advlsof.  He  will  ad- 
vise legislators  about  particular]  projects  But 
the  legislators  wUl  retain  the  responsibility 
to  consent  to  these  projects. 

Anyway,  the  crucial  point  remains  that 
legislators  will  continue  to  nnJce  vital  and 
far-reaching  decisions  about  science,  with 
or  without  the  benefit  of  a<l7lc«.  Clearly 
such  advice  Is  needed. 

I  make  these  recommendatlobs  as  a  friend 
of  the  scientific  community.  Tie  health  and 
security  of  our  society  is  bound  up  with  the 
health  <rf  our  science.  Unfortunately,  the 
he&lth  of  neither  Is  permanentjy  secure. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  a  learned  and  subtle 
politician,  once  remarked  that  Twhat  art  was 
to  the  ancient  world,  science  la  to  the  mod- 
em." Perhaps  this  Is  true.  I 

If  so.  we  should  aU  work  y>  make  sure 
that  the  achievements  of  science  Justify  our 
respect  for  It.  We  can  do  this  bf  making  sure 
that  our  respect  for  science  is  reflected  in  our 
readiness  to  adapt  it  to  the  most  humane  and 
innovative  purposes. 


IBSS 


SENATOR  COOK'S  ADDR^S  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  KEN'TDCKY  ON 
EARTH  DAY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presldsnt.  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky recently  presented  a  tnost  impor- 
tant statement  in  connectiot  with  Earth 
Day  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  In  a 
most  thoughtful  speech  he  hjas  called  for 
both  a  reassessment  of  ou^  population 
growth  and  a  reorientation  pf  man's  at- 
titude toward  nature.  I 

Senator  Cook  has  appealed  to  Amer- 
ica's youth  to  accept  the  environmental 
challenges  in  the  spirit  that  they  have 
met  other  great  issues.  I  share  the  hope 
that  the  Senator  expressed  that  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  of  vouth.  with 
their  alert  and  inquisitive  jminds,  may 
provide  constructive  solutions  to  the 
present  environmental  challenges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniibous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Senator  CJook's  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  lolnt  In  the 
Record.  1 

There  being  no  obJectionJ  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iq  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 


Spkxch  bt  Sbnatoe  Maklow  Cook,  Rkpub- 
ucAN  OF  Kentucky,  Memorial  CousroM, 
UNivBRsrrT  or  Kintitckt,  Apan.  22,  1970. 

"ElARTH  DAT" 

In  the  crisp,  but  revealing,  words  of  the 
late  EUigllsh  philosopher-historian,  Bertrand 
Russell . 

"Man,  even  If  he  does  not  commit  suicide 
will  perish  ultimately  through  fallxire  of 
water  or  air  or  warmth.  It  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  Omnl[>otence  needed  so  vast  a 
setting  for  so  small  and  transistory  result." 

Were  Lord  Russell  alive  and  well  today,  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  be  observing,  in  his 
own  fashion.  "Earth  Day". 

All  across  this  country,  young  men  and 
women  are  studying,  listening,  discussing, 
acting  and  generally  making  themselves  and 
others  aware  of  the  Imminent  environmental 
crisis.  However.  I  did  not  come  here  today 
to  prophesy  the  doom  of  the  world  or  to 
bore  you  with  the  very  abundant  statistics 
of  how  many  tons  of  pollutants  are  daily 
spewed  Into  the  air.  onto  the  land  and  Into 
the  water  and  oceans.  We  are  all  necessarily 
aware  of  the  situation  or  we  would  not  be 
here. 

Today.  AprU  22,  is  a  day  for  many  things. 
In  the  vernacular  of  the  yoimg.  It  is  a  time 
"to  do  your  own  thing"  about  pollution.  To 
me  this  and  the  preceding  days  are  for  re- 
flection on  the  cause  of  our  present  predica- 
ment. 

As  with  the  science  of  ecology  Itself,  the 
environmental  problem  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  Interrelated  factors.  The  three 
principal  elements  have  been  man's  phlloao- 
phy,  technology  and  procreatlve  powers. 
Prom  an  historical  perspective  It  la  not  a 
result  of  the  last  decade,  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  Industrial  revolution  or  even  the 
agricultural  revolution. 

The  root  cause  lies  In  ancient  n>an's  con- 
scious philosophical  belief  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  is  the  central  and  dominant  being  in 
the  environmental  structure.  Ever  since  the 
first  humanold  crept  out  of  his  cave  to  kill 
the  vermin  and  the  wildlife,  tame  the  wil- 
derness, control  the  rivers  and  in  general — 
conquer  the  world — man  has  been  on  a  col- 
lision course  with  that  world. 

And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  In  our  own 
Image,  after  our  own  likeness;  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
the  fowl  of  the  air.  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
over  all  the  earth  and  over  every  creeping 
thing.  .  .  (Genesis.  26:28) 

Bdan  the  consummate  consumer  has  cloaked 
his  self-lmpK>rtance  with  spiritual  garb  and 
has  very  nearly  conquered  the  world.  Today, 
he  can  start  being  a  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  underlying  cause  may  be  philo- 
sophical. It  is  only  within  the  last  one  or  two 
centuries  that  our  technical  advancement 
has  made  possible  the  ultimate  subjugation 
of  nature.  The  invention  of  the  steam  and 
Internal  combustion  engines,  the  vacuum 
tube,  the  transistor  and  finally  nuclear  power 
has  brought  forth  a  heretofore  undreamed-of 
standard  of  living.  The  products  of  science 
and  Industry  have  In  tura  created  more  de- 
mands for  "creature  comforts"  by  an  ever- 
expanding  populace.  Appliances,  automobiles 
and  air  conditioners  have  become  "necessi- 
ties", not  itixiirles.  The  manufacture,  use  and 
eventual  disposal  of  these  and  other  Items 
create  ever-Increasing  demands  upon  our  re- 
sources. We  have  Indeed  created  a  coruump- 
tive  techTiology — a  technology  which  devours 
and  consumes  without  truly  creating  or  re- 
plenishing. 

In  the  New  Republic  Doctor  Wayne  H. 
Davis  stated  that  the  United  States.  In  terms 
of  the  impact  of  people  on  land,  cauaea 
more  environmental  self-destruction  than 
India,  which  has  twice  as  many  people  on 
much  less  land.  Doctor  Davis,  a  nationally 
recognized  biologist  and  ecologlst.  explained 
that  the  United  States'  population.  In  terms 
of  "Indian  equlvalenU",  Is  at  least  4  bilUon. 


A   single   aiffluent   American   consumes   and 
wastes  as  much  as  25  Indian  citizens. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  major  factor, 
the  population  expansion.  While  some  still 
Ignore  this  as  a  problem,  the  general  con- 
sensus is  that  It  Is  becoming  more  critical 
each  year.  Even  without  a  highly  developed 
consumptive  technology,  and  the  desire  to 
use  it.  the  earth  will  support  only  a  finite 
number  of  people. 

The  counter-arguments  that  our  science 
will  find  ways  to  feed  billions  more,  and  that 
many  parts  of  the  globe  are  thinly  populated, 
are  no  longer  relevant  In  terms  of  present 
scientific  knowledge.  As  Doctor  Paul  R.  Ebr- 
Uch  has  said,  "Density  alone  is  one  of  the 
least  Important  considerations."  Much  more 
Important  Is  the  availability  of  needed  re- 
sources. The  Sahara  Desert  has  a  low  density 
of  habitation,  but  then  Its  resources  limit 
the  number  of  life  support.  But  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  is  the  full  development  of 
human  potential.  As  thinking  and  sensitive 
beings.  It  Is  quality  of  life  we  should  be 
striving  for.  not  quantity. 

If  the  futtire  appears  bleak.  It  may  very 
well  be.  However,  as  with  any  problem,  the 
ultimate  solution  begins  with  a  frank  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  cause.  If  we  have  not 
already  done  so,  there  Is  no  better  place  to 
start  than  here — today.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  recognize  that  all  of  us  share  In  the  deg- 
radation of  the  environment.  We  can  no 
longer  blame  business,  industry,  agriculture 
or  other  scapegoats.  We  all  derive  benefits, 
however  small,  from  this  consumptive  tech- 
nological society. 

Once  our  "master  of  nature"  attitude  la 
recognized  for  what  it  Is,  and  hopefully  cor- 
rected, there  are  but  two  basic  approaches  or 
solutions.  These  are  the  twin  policies  of 
optimum  population  and  technology  control. 
One  complements  the  other,  and  each  are  of 
equal  Importance. 

The  latter  may  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories with  each  having  various  minor  varia- 
tions. Some  have  suggested  a  technological 
retreat.  This  would  probably  result  In  a 
drastic  reduction  in  our  standard  of  living 
as  we  know  It.  In  the  February  Issue  of  For- 
tune Magazine,  It  was  noted  that  a  with- 
drawal to  the  1870  level  of  technology  would 
place  the  median  American  standard  oT  liv- 
ing below  the  1970  poverty  line.  Among  the 
consequences  of  such  an  action  would  be  the 
closing  of  75%  of  the  present  colleges  and 
universities.  A  retreat  Just  to  the  1900'a 
would  be  a  drastic  change  and  would  not 
result  in  any  appreciable  long-range  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  While  some  ad- 
vocate such  a  retreat,  it  Is  doubtful  that 
society  win  adopt  this  approach. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  continue 
on  our  present  reckless  course.  An  alternative 
Is  to  Improve  and  refine  the  present  system 
so  that  It  becomes  less  consumptive  and 
more  productive.  Productive  In  the  sense 
that  it  conserves  and  recycles  non-renewable 
resources.  Truly  productive  in  that  It  worka 
in  relative  harmony  with  a  world-wide  eco- 
system, rather  than  In  total  disregard 
thereof. 

Apparently,  such  a  productive  system  is 
either  not  scientifically  available,  or  it  Is 
not  feasible  economically  under  present  con- 
ditions. Conditions  will  surely  change,  and 
not  for  the  better.  Therefore,  it  Is  Important 
that  the  cumulative  body  of  knowledge 
which  created  this  system  find  the  requisite 
cure. 

Besides  technology  control,  the  second  key 
pwUcy  Is  one  of  assessing  the  size  of  our  popu- 
lation. Even  a  relatively  pollution-free  tech- 
nology will  be  swamped  by  an  unchecked 
birth  rate  and  the  subsequent  population 
growth.  We  have  already  determined  that 
our  resources  are  not  Inexhaustible.  There- 
fore, as  Doctor  Ehrllch  suggests  we  must  con- 
sider the  amount  and  availability  of  these 
resources,  the  desired  standard  of  living,  and 
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the  optimum  number  of  people  that  can  be 
sustained. 

The  acceptance  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
suppositions  Is,  of  coiurse,  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal and  individual  conscience.  Each  of  us 
must  educate  himself  to  the  problem  and  the 
various  possible  solutions.  On  a  larger  scale 
this  becomes  a  matter  of  collective  thinking 
necessarily  resulting  In  social  and  political 
action. 

Where  better  to  be  Informed  than  in  In- 
stitutions of  learning  and  research? 

Who  better  to  question  the  "conventional 
wisdom"  than  youth? 

The  young,  as  heirs  of  the  present  and 
custodians  of  the  futxire,  can  and  should  be- 
come the  catalytic  action  that  Is  essential 
to  reorient  our  thought  and  restructure  our 
technology.  It  la  natural  that  young  Ameri- 
cans, Idealistic,  yet  tempered  In  the  great  Is- 
sues of  the  day — human  rights,  poverty  and 
Vietnam — should  meet  and  accept  the  chal- 
lenge wrought  by  the  consumptive  tech- 
nology. 

Armed  with  boundless  enthusiasm,  alert 
and  Inquisitive  minds,  but  with  few  precon- 
ceived notions,  you  are  better  prepared  to 
both  question  the  status  quo  and  to  Imple- 
ment Its  eventual  change.  Direct  your  ener- 
gies towards  the  institutions  which  can  af- 
fect changes — universities  and  research  cen- 
ters. Industry  and  government.  However,  in 
your  resolve  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
environment — combine  militancy  with  pa- 
tience For  If  there  are  any  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  past  events,  it  Is  that  violent 
confrontations  breed  dlvislveness.  Dlvlslve- 
ness  leads  to  Intellectual  polarization.  And, 
polarization  greatly  diminishes  the  oppor- 
tunity for  eventual  success. 

The  environmental  movement  offers  one 
of  those  rare  opportunities  that  occur  for 
a  short  period — If  at  all — In  the  develop- 
ment of  social  Isues.  Among  the  old  and  the 
young,  students  and  workers,  hippies  and 
businessmen,  scientists  and  politicians,  gar- 
den clubs  and  industrial  leaders,  there  is 
consensus  of  concern  about  the  world  we  are 
altering. 

However,  we  have  much  to  learn  before 
this  consensus  is  translated  and  finalized 
into  problem-solving  action.  Therefore,  all 
Ideas  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  objec- 
tive study.  Differences  will  surely  arise.  If 
we  cannot  Immediately  resolve  them,  we  can 
at  least  attempt  to  make  the  world  livable 
In  spite  of  them.  In  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary of  mine,  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy: 

"For  In  the  final  analysis  our  most  basic 
common  link  Is  that  we  all  inhabit  this 
planet.  We  all  breathe  the  same  air.  We  all 
cherish  our  children's  fortune.  And  we  are 
all  mortal." 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  TRAF- 
FIC AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  10105. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2  to  the  bill,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  said  amendment,  insert :  1071, 
and  »40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
CXVI 038— Part  11 


AFTER  169  DAYS,  NO  ACTION  FROM 
THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  TO 
ENFORCE  LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  THE 
FITZGERALD  CASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  169 
days  have  passed  since  I  first  wrote  to  the 
Justice  Department  on  November  22, 
1969,  requesting  an  immediate  investi- 
gation of  possible  violation  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code  in  the  firing  of  A.  E.  Fitzgerald 
by  the  Air  Force. 

I  have  received  no  substantative  reply 
to  my  request.  At  best  the  routine 
acknowledgments — the  latest  of  which 
was  on  February  18,  almost  3  months 
ago — have  served  only  to  postpone  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 

It  is  a  crime  to  threaten,  influence,  in- 
timidate, or  impede  any  witness  in  con- 
nection with  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion. It  is  a  crime  to  injure  a  witness  on 
account  of  his  testimony  to  a  committee 
of  the  Congress. 

After  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  testified  before 
my  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment— at  our  request  and  with  spe- 
cific Air  Force  approval — that  there  was 
a  $2-bllllon  overrun  on  the  C-5A,  he  was 
in  turn  ostracized,  lied  about.  Investi- 
gated, and  fired. 

Such  action  under  the  code  is  a  prima 
facie  case  that  a  witness  has  been  in- 
jured because  of  his  testimony. 

When  will  the  Justice  Department  In- 
clude the  Pentagon  in  its  crusade  for 
law  and  order? 

When  will  the  Justice  Department  be- 
gin to  enforce  the  law  equally? 

When  will  the  Justice  Etepartment  end 
its  double  standard  wliich  appears  to 
permit  persons  in  high  places  to  break  the 
law  with  impunity  when  it  suits  their 
purposes. 

Will  another  169  days  pass  before  the 
Justice  Department  acts? 


SEC  DRAGGING  FEET  1  YEAR  ON 
LOCKHEED  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  written  a  letter  to  SEC  Chairman 
Hamer  Budge  demanding  an  immediate 
report  on  an  investigation  asked  for  a 
3^ear  ago  into  reports  high  Pentagon  offi- 
cials had  suppressed  information  on  the 
Lockheed  C--5A  overruns  to  protect  Lock- 
heed's position  in  the  stock  market. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  to  Chairman 
Budge  follows: 

On  May  1,  1989  I  requested  the  SBC  to  de- 
termine whether  Government  employees 
violated  our  securities  laws  by  withholding 
unfavorable  fliMuiclal  information  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Lockheed  C-6A  contract.  A  year 
has  transpired  with  no  results  yet  reported 
to  the  Congress. 

My  letter  to  you  followed  disclosures  in  a 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
hearing  that  high  Pentagon  oSlciala  had  sup- 
pressed information  on  the  Lockheed  C-6A 
overruns  on  the  grounds  tliat  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  cost  dlfflctUtles  "might  put  Lock- 
heed's position  In  the  oonunon  (stock)  mar- 
ket In  Jeopardy."  While  this  vital  Informa- 
tion was  being  hidden  from  the  pubUc.  Lock- 
heed was  selling  $125  million  In  oonvertlble 
debentures  to  Investors.  Today,  these  deben- 
tures have  a  market  value  of  less  than  $44 
mllUon.  At  the  same  time,  high  ofDclals  in 
Lockheed  were  selling  sizeable  quantities  of 
their  stock  In  the  oatnp«ny. 


During  hearings  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  last  April  16,  you  promised 
that  the  results  of  the  investigation  would  be 
made  available  to  the  Commission  within 
"the  next  week  or  ten  days"  and  ,to  the  Con- 
gress within  a  week  or  two  after  that.  The 
latest  poaslble  date  tor  reporting  to  Congress 
Is  thus  May  10  as  Indicated  In  your  testi- 
mony. This  date  has  oome  and  gone  with 
still  no  report. 

I  realize  that  an  investigation  at  this  sort 
Is  complicated  and  requires  time.  Nonethe- 
less, the  commission  has  had  over  a  year  to 
study  the  case.  I  would  hate  to  think  the 
Com  mission  is  dragging  its  feet  on  the  in- 
vestigation or  is  conceaUng  information 
about  the  Lockheed  situation  which  the  Con- 
gress shoiild  have. 

I  urge  you  to  report  immediately  to  Con- 
gress your  findings  on  the  Lockheed  Investi- 
gation. I  am  sure  you  wo\ild  not  want  to 
undermine  confidence  in  the  SEC  by  sup- 
pressing or  delaying  a  potentially  damaging 
report.  The  Congress  needs  the  facts  on  the 
Lockheed  contract  and  In  my  view,  we  have 
been  overly  patient  In  waiting  for  the  SBC  to 
complete  Its  Investigation. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  199— 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  CORRECT 
A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR  IN 
PUBLIC  LAW  91-230  TO  FURTHER 
AMEND  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  Joint  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting a  typographical  error  in  a  re- 
cently enacted  public  law,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (SJ.  Res.  199)  was  read  the 
first  time  by  title,  and  the  second  time 
at  length,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effective  April 
13,  1970,  clauae  (A)  in  dauae  (1)  of  sec- 
UOD  6(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950 
(PubUc  Law  815,  Bghty-first  Congress)  Is 
amwndod  by  striking  out  "at  least  10  per- 
centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at 
least  0  percentum". 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  WlU  the  Senator  ex- 
plain briefly  what  Is  the  nature  of  the 
mlataice  in  the  original  resolution  passed 
which  it  is  desired  by  the  present  res- 
olution to  right? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  will  be  delighted  to  ex- 
plain. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
our  consideration  of  the  Enementary  and 
Secondary  Educaticm  Amendments  of 
1969,  which  was  signed  into  law  on  April 
13,  1970,  as  Public  Law  91-230,  our  com- 
mittee was  leagued  by  typographical  er- 
rors on  the  part  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  We  have  been  tolerant 
of  typograidilcal  errors  because  we  know 
accidents  and  mistaJres  occur  on  occa- 
sion. 

The  gravity  of  this  situation  has  Just 
new  been  tHx>ught  to  my  attention  be- 
cause of  a  serious  typographical  error 
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which  has  become  law.  In  connection 
with  the  amendments  to  Public  Law  815 
a  Senate  amendment  was  designed  to  add 
an  alternate  to  the  6-percent  minimum 
eligibility  under  Public  Law  1 815  of  the 
81st  Congress,  which  provides  for  school 
construction  In  federally  afl((Cted  areas. 
The  conference  report.  Rep)rt  No.  91- 
237,  on  page  41,  clearly  shown  that  eligi- 
bility under  clause  a>iA)  ol  subsection 
^c>  of  section  5  of  Public  Liw  815  is  6 
percent.  That  is  the  same  minimum  eli- 
gibility as  it  Is  under  present  law.  There 
was  no  intention  to  change  the  present 
6-percent  eligibility. 

However,  in  Public  Law  91-230,  on 
page  37  of  the  printed  pubic  law.  the 
figure  in  that  same  clause  (I)  (A)  is  10 
percent.  This  is  a  change  ii  the  basic 
eligibility  of  Public  Law  81^;  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stated  never  in- 
tended to  make  that  chani^:  that  10- 
percent  figure  was  never  befc^re  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  simply  an  errorj  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  Printing! OflQce. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  joint 
resolution  I  would  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  acknowledge  that]  this  change 
in  eligibility  for  Public  Law  415  is  only  a 
typographical  error  and  would  continue 
to  administer  Public  Law  8l5  as  if  the 
printed  law  is  6  rather  thad  10  percent. 
I  have  requested  that  the  General  Coun- 
sel's office  at  HEW  review  [the  printed 
public  law  for  the  purpose  of  finding  all 
of  the  errors  so  that  we  majy  enact  an- 
other joint  resolution  to  rectffy  other  less 
urgent  errors. 

This  resolution  now  befo^  us  simply 
corrects  a  typograhical  erro?  in  the  pub- 
lic law.  It  has  been  cleared  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee  cp  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  leadership  on 
both  sides.  It  is  necessary  td  act  on  this 
resolution  immediately  be^iause  many 
schools'  eligibility  for  assista  nee  for  con- 
struction funds  may  be  drawn  Into  ques- 
tion because  of  this  error. 

Mr     HOLLAND.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
warmly  for  his  explanation.  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  imiaediate  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  tJie  joint  res- 
olution. 
Mr.  PKIiT..  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  qonsideration 
of  the  joint  resolution?         i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  readi4g.  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MIS- 

lUnoN— 

FOR  IN- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION 
SION  OF  SENATE  R 
DECLARATION  OF 
DOCHINA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presld^t,  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  substitute  new  policies 
for  old  in  Southeast  Asia.     I 

Once  again  we  have  lost  our  way  in  the 
jungles  and  swamps  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  action  taken  in  the  last  2  weeks  has 
deepened  our  involvement,  widened  the 


war,  and  left  xis  even  further  from  the 
peace  we  want  and  need  so  badly. 

We  have  watched  with  dismay  while 
American  troops  are  again  dispatched  to 
search  out  and  destroy  an  elusive  enemy. 
Once  again  we  have  seen  that  enemy  fade 
into  the  countryside  and  our  men  left 
with  the  mission  of  destroying  the  homes 
of  those  they  have  been  sent  to  save.  We 
find  oiirselves  again  supporting  with 
American  might  a  military  dictatorship 
which  sanctions  the  slaughter  of  defense- 
less civilians,  just  because  of  their  Viet- 
namese origin.  And  we  saw  again  the 
bombers  go  north  in  an  effort  to  end  a 
political  struggle  in  the  south. 

We  have  seen  all  this  before  and  we 
have  seen  that  it  does  not  and  cannot 
work.  It  is  time  that  our  leaders  recog- 
nize the  following  basic  facts  about  our 
participation  in  what  must  now  be  called 
the  Indochina  war: 

The  way  out  of  Vietnam  does  not  lead 
through  Cambodia. 

The  way  to  reduce  the  level  of  hostili- 
ties and  the  rate  of  American  casualties 
Is  not  to  send  our  men  on  new  search 
and  destroy  missions. 

The  way  to  obtain  movement  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement  is  not  to  redouble 
our  efforts  for  a  military  victory. 

The  way  to  revitalize  the  Paris  peace 
talks  is  not  to  leave  our  delegation  lacking 
the  President's  personal  replacement 
for  Ambassador  Lodge. 

The  way  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
our  youth  is  not  by  callous  disregard  or 
soothing  incomprehension  of  their  efforts 
to  communicate  their  dismay  about  the 
war. 

The  way  to  heal  the  divisions  in  Amer- 
ican society  is  not  to  intensify  our  obses- 
sive preoccupation  with  Vietnam. 

The  wsiy  to  restore  our  reputation  and 
infiuence  as  the  world's  first-ranking 
power  is  not  by  further  investment  in  a 
fifth-ranking  interest. 

The  way  to  obtain  public  understand- 
ing is  not  through  manipulation  of  facts 
or  appeals  to  passion. 

The  overriding  fact  is  that  our  national 
interest  demands  not  that  we  do  more, 
but  that  we  do  less  in  Southeast  Asia. 
While  we  continue  to  strive  there  for  un- 
attainable military  victory,  vital  interna- 
tional interests  are  neglected  and  situa- 
tions of  far  graver  risk  to  world  peace  are 
allowed  day  by  day  to  deteriorate.  We 
pursue  our  policy  in  Vietnam  at  great 
price,  in  terms  of  human  lives,  and  diver- 
sion of  the  time,  talent,  smd  resources 
needed  to  solve  major  problems  at  home. 
President  Nixon  has  suggested  the  dan- 
ger that  we  may  appear  to  be  a  "pitiful 
stumbling  giant."  if  we  do  not  follow  his 
course.  No  one  in  the  world  could  so  re- 
gard us.  But  there  may  be  some  who 
would  remind  us  that  "it  is  excellent  to 
have  a  giant's  strength;  but  it  is  tyran- 
nous to  use  it  like  a  giant."  It  is  not  only 
tyrarmous;  abuse  of  our  great  strength 
can  be  disastrous  for  us  and  for  all  man- 
kind. 

With  each  new  explanation  of  each 
new  act  of  escalation,  the  basis  for  com- 
munication between  our  people  and  our 
Government  has  been  distorted  and 
eroded.  Both  President  Nixon  and  Vice 
President  Acnew  insist  that  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  crossing   the 


border  from  South  Vietnam  into  Cambo- 
dia cannot  be  called  an  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia. The  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sists in  calling  between  50  and  100  sorties 
per  day  for  3  days  into  North  Vietnam 
"reinforced  protective  reaction"  or  "sup- 
pressive fire"  for  U.S.  recoimaissance 
flights. 

These  explanations  represent  more 
than  a  travesty  on  the  English  language. 
They  break  down  the  way  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  should  talk  to  and 
understand  each  other.  I  am  reminded 
here  of  a  passage  from  Isaiah  where 
the  Lord  says: 

Shame  on  you !  Tou  who  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil,  who  turn  darluiess  Into  light  and 
light  Into  darkness,  who  make  bitter  sweet 
and  sweet  bitter.  Shame  on  you !  You  who  are 
wise  In  your  own  eyes  and  prudent  In  your 
own  esteem. 

The  war  has  taken  its  toll  in  many 
tragic  ways  in  Vietnam  and  here  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  not  let  it  rob  us 
of  our  basic  capacity  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong. 

Over  the  past  several  years.  Congress 
had  become  increasingly  concerned  about 
our  involvement  in  mihtary  conflicts 
without  declaration  of  war.  The  concern 
has  stemmed  not  solely  from  fear  that 
our  constitutional  prerogatives  are  being 
usurped  but  because  this  shortcutting  of 
constitutional  procedures  may  lead  to 
more  and  more  Vietnams.  Accordingly, 
some  have  proposed  that  the  Congress 
should  now  present  a  declaration  of  war, 
both  to  reassert  constitutional  preroga- 
tives and  to  serve  as  a  test  of  popular 
opinion  on  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Most 
Members  of  Congress,  myself  included, 
have  believed  that  this  course  of  action 
would  only  complicate  the  problem  of 
making  peace. 

I  have  been  searching  for  something 
other  than  a  constitutional  crisis  or 
test  of  political  strength — a  positive  ex- 
pression with  a  positive  program. 

We  need  no  constitutional  crisis  today. 
We  need  no  declaration  of  war,  even  if 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  rallying 
sentiment  for  peace.  The  expression  of 
the  American  public's  fervent  desire  for 
peace  can  be  better  achieved  through  a 
positive  expression  of  our  will  that  the 
war  end.  To  this  end,  I  am  submitting  a 
declaration  of  peace  accompanied  by  a 
program  of  positive  action  to  see  that  this 
hope  can  be  realized.  The  declaration  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Senate  resolution.  It 
offers  a  program  for  peace  and  recon- 
struction, it  calls  on  the  President  to  de- 
velop and  present  a  total  withdraws^  pro- 
gram, and  it  provides  the  basis  for  con- 
gressional action  to  implement  that  pro- 
gram. It  is  consistent  with  several  spe- 
cific proposals  pending  in  the  Senate  and 
goes  beyond  them. 

The  resolution  I  am  submitting  gives 
the  President  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
his  initiative  in  presenting  a  total  with- 
drawal plan  to  the  Congress,  and  c«>ens 
the  way  for  the  Congress  to  act  on  ex- 
penditures relating  to  our  involvement  in 
Indochina  and  the  withdrawal  of  mili- 
tary forces  from  that  area,  and  to  pro- 
vide authorization  for  economic  and 
technical  sissistance  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  (S. 
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Res.  405)  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolution   (S.  Res.  405)    which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  405 

Resolution  declaring  a  policy  for  peace  In 
Indochina 

Whereas  deescalatlon  of  the  fighting, 
withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  from 
Indochina,  and  Intensive  efforts  at  negotia- 
tions are  the  only  routes  to  peace  in  South- 
east Asia:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  of 
America  seek  a  f>eaceful  resolution  of  Its  dif- 
ferences with  North  Vietnam,  and  that 
United  States  poUcy  encourage  peace  among 
all  the  peoples  of  Indochina:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  resolution:  (a)  the  United  States  imme- 
diately withdraw  all  Its  military  forces  from 
and  cease  military  operations  in  Cambodia: 
(b)  United  States  bombing  of  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  be  stopped  henceforth;  (c) 
the  United  States  seek  an  Imxnedlate.  stand- 
still cease-fire  In  Vietnam  and  other  areas  In 
Indochina;  (d)  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  declare  that  all  Its  forces  and  military 
personnel  will  be  withdrawn  from  Indochina 
in  a  specified  time,  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution:  (e)  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Paris  Vietnam  peace  talks  be 
strengthened  with  negotiators  empowered 
and  directed  to  seek  an  agreement  to  facili- 
tate the  formulation  of  a  political  settlement 
in  South  Vietnam;  (f )  the  United  States  en- 
courage a  conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  governments  of  East  Asia  or  other  appro- 
priate International  sponsorship  to  provide 
for  discussions  among  all  the  various  govern- 
ments and  political  groups  in  South  Vietnam 
and  In  Indochina  for  the  purpose  of  resolving 
their  political  differences;  and  (g)  the  United 
States  pledge  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance for  the  reconstruction  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  war-ravaged  regions  of 
Indochina;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  (a)  the  Senate  express  its 
support,  and  urge  the  President  to  develop  a 
plan  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  United 
States  military  personnel  from  Indochina, 
such  withdrawal  to  be  completed  In  not  more 
than  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution;  and  (b)  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Belatlons  submit  to  the  Senate  by 
July  15.  1970.  appropriate  legislative  recom- 
mendations, including  but  not  limited  to  re- 
strictions on  military  expenditures  in  Indo- 
china, to  implement  the  objectives  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Senate  to  act,  not  sim- 
ply in  response  to  the  President,  not 
simply  out  of  anguish  for  what  has  been 
done,  but  with  a  will  to  do  what  must 
be  done — to  end  the  war  in  Indochina,  to 
work  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  to 
contribute  to  the  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment of  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
to  apply  our  resources  to  the  healing  and 
building  of  a  whole  society  in  our  own 
coimtry. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  early  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 405,  and  action  on  specific  propos- 
als which  would  carry  out  the  policies  it 
describes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 


len) .  The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  in  expressing  the  hope  that  there 
may  be  an  end  to  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia,  that  our  troops  may  come  home, 
that  peace  may  replace  the  present  con- 
fiict  that  exists  over  there,  and  that  the 
resources  of  this  country  might  then  be 
applied  to  peaceful  pursuits  to  help  ad- 
vance the  estate  of  man  wherever  he 
lives. 

But  I  would  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league, assuming  the  information  I  have 
before  me  is  correct — and,  if  I  may,  I 
hope  he  will  permit  me  to  read,  from  an 
article  in  today's  New  York  Times,  a 
statement  that: 

By  late  today,  the  tentative  count  reach- 
ing Saigon  command  headquarters  stood  at 
6,757  rifles;  1.232  heavy  machine  guns,  mor- 
tar tubes,  rocket  launchers,  recollless  rifles 
and  antiaircraft  guns;  865  tons  of  ammuni- 
tion; 1.653  tons  of  rice;  12  tons  of  medical 
supplies;  130  trucks,  and  thousands  of  other 
items  ranging  from  radios  to  mortar  clean- 
ing and  repair  kits. 

My  question  Is:  Would  not  my  distin- 
guished colleague  agree  with  me  that 
immense  amount  of  war-making  mate- 
rial is  in  better  hands  for  our  having 
taken  it  than  it  would  be  were  it  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  so  that 
it  could  be  shot  at  Americtin  and  South 
Vietnamese  people? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming  that  the  question  in- 
volved Is  not  that  narrow.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  the  other  side  will  be 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  6.700  rifies. 
Rather,  the  question  involved  is  whether 
the  venture  into  Cambodia,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  took  place — 
considering  the  risks  that  it  involved, 
considering  the  setback  that  It  may  have 
imposed  on  the  prospects  for  a  ne- 
gotiated peace,  considering  the  impact 
upon  world  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
coimtries  in  Europe  with  which  we  are 
allied,  and  considering  the  impact  upon 
the  bonds  of  trust  and  confidence  which 
ought  to  bind  our  people  and  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  leaders — is  worth  this 
price,  for  a  mere  6,700  rifles. 

I  can  remember  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  when  the  other  side,  the  Vlet- 
cong,  fought  only  with  rifies,  and  largely 
with  rifies  captured  from  us.  They  did 
not  have  their  own.  Still  they  sustained 
the  battle;  still  they  stopped  the  world's 
military  giant;  still  they  continued  on. 
built  up  their  strength,  built  up  their 
reserves,  built  up  their  military  equip- 
ment to  the  point  where  now  they  have 
caches  of  6,700  rifles. 

Is  this  all?  I  have  talked  with  people 
who  have  made  some  evaluation  of  the 
consequences  of  this  kind  of  a  result.  To 
them,  all  this  venture  means  may  be  2, 
3,  or  4  months  for  the  other  side  to 
build  up  these  supplies  again. 

If  we  pull  back,  as  the  President  has 
said  we  will,  in  Jime — and  I  take  it  he 
meant  that^-it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  weeks — 2,  3,  or  4  months — before 
the  enemy  brings  back  supplies.  The 


food  that  has  been  captured,  the  rice, 
can  be  resupplied  by  Communist  China. 
This  is  not  a  mortal  military  setback  to 
the  other  side. 

For  years  we  relied  upon  body  counts 
as  an  indication  of  our  progress  in  the 
war.  Apparently,  now  we  are  going  to 
rely  on  rifle  coimts.  But  I  do  not  think 
either  is  a  very  effective  measure  of 
prospects  for  ending  our  involvement 
and  withdrawing  from  Southeast  Asia. 
Second,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
for  years,  imder  the  administration  of 
my  party,  I  was  persuaded  that  a  meas- 
ured response  to  the  other  side,  to  deny 
the  other  side  a  military  victory,  to  press 
them  into  a  negotiated  settlement,  was 
the  way  to  end  this  war.  Time  after  time 
we  were  told  that  if  we  Just  take  this  one 
additional  military  step,  that  will  be 
enough  to  end  the  war,  that  the  boys  ulll 
be  home  by  Christmas,  that  we  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  timnel.  We  see 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  rationale  ap- 
plied now  to  this  additional  military 
step.  I  am  not  confident  that  the  cap- 
ture of  6.700  rifles  makes  this  rationale 
more  credible  or  soimd  or  meaningful 
today  than  it  did  in  the  past,  when  what 
we  captured  was  our  own  rifles  from  the 
other  side. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  figures  the 
Senator  has  read  have  any  meaning  in 
terms  of  the  prospect  of  shortening  the 
war  or  ending  the  war  or  bringing  our 
boys  home  earlier. 

I  agree  with  what  the  President  said  In 
the  first  of  the  two  speeches  he  has  made 
in  the  laat  mtmth.  He  said  to  us  that 
negotiations  are  the  key  to  settling  this 
war.  He  said  It  in  words  which,  if  read, 
indicate  that  he  meant  it.  Just  how  cred- 
ible to  the  other  side  can  that  emphasis 
on  negotiations  be  when,  lO  days  lat«-, 
we  pursue  another  military  initiative, 
across  another  international  boundary, 
in  pursuit  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
other  side?  If  I  were  the  other  side,  I 
would  say  the  President  is  not  interested 
in  negotiations.  He  just  talks  about  it  as 
a  cloak  for  another  initiative. 

The  Senator  and  I  are  good  personal 
friends,  and  I  understand  that  he  wants 
to  get  out  of  this  war,  and  I  think  he 
wants  to  get  out  of  It  as  badly  as  I  do 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  the  President  does 
not  want  to  get  out  of  the  war? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  President's  desire  to  get  out  of  the 
war.  But  motives  have  nothing  to  do  with 
judgments.  If  we  get  into  the  business  of 
attacking  each  other's  motives,  we  be- 
cloud our  Juclgment,  and  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  communicating.  I  am  not 
attacking  motives  I  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's motives  as  being  in  the  direction 
of  peace.  That  Is  not  the  thrust  of  my 
argument  or  my  position. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  men. 
Including  the  Senator  and  myself,  make 
mistakes  of  judgment.  As  I  looked  over 
the  sequence  of  events,  beginning  with 
the  President's  first  speech  announcing 
the  withdrawal  of  150.000  more  troops  in 
the  next  12  months  and  his  speech  an- 
nouncing this  intervention — to  stay  away 
from  the  word  "Inflation."  which  seems 
to  be  debatable — in  Cambodia,  it  seemed 
to  me  it  was  predictable  that  there  would 
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be  a  revulsion  of  public  orflnion  in  this 
country  to  the  President's  fccUon. 

In  the  first  speech,  the  President  said 
that  he  was  taking  the  decision  to  with- 
draw 150,000  more  troops  atter  full  con- 
sultation with  his  cofmnanders  in  the 
field.  He  indicated  no  doubts  or  reserva- 
Uons  about  the  military  Soundness  of 
that  decision.  He  indicatefl  that  there 
were  no  doubts  or  reservations  about  the 
security  of  our  troops  in  the  process  of 
withdrawal.  On  the  contrary,  he  told  us 
that  he  was  confident  that,  the  end  was 
in  sight.  Then.  10  days  inter,  he  told 
us  that  In  terms  of  the  seci^ity  of  those 
very  150,000  troops,  this  venture  into 
Cambodia  was— and  this  wis  his  word- 
indispensable.  That  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  material  fact.  If  sucfc  information 
was  in  his  possession  when  he  announced 
the  withdrawal  in  his  first  speech,  one 
wonders  why  the  decision  was  made.  II 
the  decision  were  persisted  in,  why  that 
material  fact  was  not  then  made  known. 
If  that  material  fact  was  hot  known  at 
the  time  of  the  President'}  first  speech. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  M^ ^^ .^^^^n 
ation  should  have  so  deteitorated  in  10 
days  between  the  two  speeches  as  to  re- 
quire such  a  sharp  reversal  to  PoUcy^ 

That  is  the  way  people  it  this  counfaj 
loftk  ftt  it— as  a  sharp  reversal  m  policy, 
i??^  pi^  ofl^Sice.  They  had  been 
JJiSJ^to  one  speech  and  then,  in  the 
J^lSech,   raised   to  the  hdghts  of 
alarm  about  the  Uves  of  ou£  troops 
^ring   the  administration  of  Presi- 
denT^Shnson.  we  struggled  w^,^^t 
VZ  called  tocreasingly   (he  ^credibUlty 
Tw  AgLn,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Se  unde^g  motive  of  President  John- 
Sn.  It  is  a  question  of  wh*  Jer  or  not  to 
Dresenting  his  poUcy  he  <^id  it  to  a  way 
wS  Wmanded   fuU   public   under- 
Ttanding  and  support.  I  sjy  to  my  Kood 
f  riendon  the  other  side  o<  the  aisle  that 
wilt  has  developed  to  trie  last  2  weeks 
raises  similar  questions  4ith  respect  to 
fuU  public  understanding  and  support 
of  our  present  poUcy.  and' that  we  ought 
to  be  »reful  about  shakltig  pubUc  <x>n- 
fldence  to  these  terms  with  r»Pe«t  to 
such  an  explosive  question  as  Vietnam. 
This  is  why  the  bells  of  al$rm  have  ning. 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  flow  of  tele- 
grams, letters,  and  telephone  calls  and 
personal  appeals  as  has  cdme  to  me  since 
the  President's  speech  of  April  30.  It  has 
been  simply  overwhelming.  The  consist- 
ent plea  among  people  Is  this:  You  have 
now  let  the  President  detlde  this  poUcy 
long  enough.  Congress  liust  impose  its 
influence  upon  the  shapd  of  that  poUcy. 
That  is  why  I  have  dofae  so.  It  is  not 
easy   to   impose   legislative    judgments. 
The  President  is,  after  all.  Commander 
in  Chief.  Under  the  Coi*iUtution.  he  Is 
given  dominating  authority  over  foreign 
policy  Legislative  means  |o  deal  with  for- 
eign policy  are  at  best  awkward.  There- 
fore It  Is  a  sound  principle  that  a  Presi- 
dent have  flexibility  to  use  discretion  to 
these  areas  to  meet  unforeseen  contto- 
gencles.  But  I  must  say  t<^  my  good  friend 
that  under  the  pressure  <>f  this  plea  that 
Congress  Influence  this  bolicy  to  Insure 
that  it  moves  us  In  the  dtection  of  with- 
drawal and  dlsengagemebt.  I  think  that 
we  to  the  Senate  have  a 
respond. 


esponsibillty  to 


Over  the  weekend — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  over  2  weekends  now— I  have  trav- 
eled across  the  covmtry  at  least  four 
times.  On  Friday  night  I  spoke  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Ten  thousand  stu- 
dents, on  a  Friday  night,  filled  the  seats 
of  the  fieldhouse  there.  I  cannot  describe 
the  atmosphere  of  tension.  These  young 
people  were  concerned  young  Americans, 
constructive,  cartog  about  their  country 
and  what  happens  to  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  difBcult  times  I  have  had,  to  answer 
their  quesUons,  to  try  to  reassure  them 
that  the  political  process  to  this  country 
did  respond,  would  respond,  to  public 
opinion,  and  was  open.  It  was  very  difB- 
cult to  get  the  potot  across  to  them. 

I  went  then  to  Colorado  and  North 
Dakota;  and  yesterday  momtog  I  fiew  to 
Matoe,  to  meet  students  from  all  of 
Matoe's  colleges,  concentrated  to  a  cen- 
tral place.  Agato,  I  was  beselged  by  the 
same  quesUons,  raising  doubts  as  to 
whether  Congress,  the  President,  or  the 
political  process  as  a  whole  would 
respond.  They  simply  doubted  that  our 
policy— whatever  the  President's  mo- 
tives—was  designed  to  get  us  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  That  is  why  I  have  to- 
troduced  the  resolution  which,  to  a  sense 
I  suppose,  violates  some  of  the  principles 
as  to  the  President's  dominance  to  the 
mihtary  and  foreign  poUcy  fields,  and  the 
desirability  of  excutive  discretion.  We 
are  to  a  time  when  we  have  to  reassurft 
the  people,  particularly  the  young,  that 
Congress,  the  Senate  and  the  House,  will 
try  to  give  effect  to  the  concerns  that  so 
many  Americans,  young  and  old,  are  ex- 
presstog  about  the  war. 

I  do  not  jump  toto  these  ktods  of  de- 
vices easily.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  that  I  have  done  so,  to  this 
instance,  out  of  a  feeling  of  great  com- 
pulsion that  this  must  be  done,  to  reas- 
sure the  people  that  it  is  not  just  a  power 
establishment  that  decides  what  must  be 
done,  but  that  they  can  influence  policy. 
Thus,  I  hope — whatever  legislative  re- 
sults there  are  to  connection  with  my 
resolution— Congress  will  focus  upon  it, 
and  that  to  our  debates  at  least,  to  com- 
mittee consideration,  and  to  floor  dis- 
cussion, we  will  undertake  to  put  our 
stamp  on  this  policy. 

If  to  addition,  we  achieve  some  legis- 
lative results  which  wiU  really  put  our 
mark  upon  the  poUcy  which  emerges,  I 
think  that  will  be  all  to  the  good.  That 
is  what  is  behtod  my  resolution,  and 
what  I  am  saytog  and  doing  today,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyomtog. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  greatest  regard,  as  my  dlsttog\ilshed 
friend  from  Maine  knows,  for  him  as  an 
individual,  as  a  legislator,  and  as  a  for- 
mer Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
Matoe.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations, though,  on  some  of  the  potots 
to  which  he  has  called  attention. 

He  speaks  about  the  President's  ac- 
tions having  caught  the  American  public 
off  balance. 

I  think  he  is  quite  right  that  many 
people  to  this  country  were  surprised; 
but  I  think  that  the  enemy— the  same 
enemy  we  have  been  fighting  for  9  or  10 
years  now  to  Vietnam— was  even  more 
surprised. 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 


we  are  still  flghttog,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  batUefleld  location  may  have  been 
changed  somewhat,  the  very  same  enemy 
who  was  there  when  the  late  President 
Kermedy  ordered  to  troops,  and  the  very 
same  enemy  President  Johnson  pursued 
when  the  forces  of  this  country  were  im- 
der  his  command.  I  would  potot  out,  fur- 
tiier,  that  undoubtedly  it  did  catch  the 

enemy  very  much  by  surprise 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
right  there,  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  because  he  may  be  able  to  clarify 
somethtog.  I  have  read  at  least  two 
stories  to  the  press — I  understand,  of 
course,  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
founded  on  accurate  information — to  the 
effect  that  the  enemy  made  moves  prior 
to  the  time  we  crossed  the  border,  indi- 
cating that  If  it  did  not  know  of  this 
proposed  venture,  at  least  it  suspected  it. 
We  have  not  really  caught  any  great 
number  of  them  to  any  great  concentra- 
tion. We  have  fovmd  some  rifles.  There 
is  littie  evidence  of  great  disarray  to  to- 
dicate  a  hasty  exit. 

I  have  read  stories  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  military  have  great  mobility 
and  do  not  really  have  to  carry  a  great 
supply  of  anythtog  around  witii  them,  to 
order  to  matotaln  their  communication 
and  command  capacities. 

I  have  read  the  stories  to  the  press.  If 
they  are  Inaccurate,  I  would  be  toterested 
to  know.  My  impression  Is  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  element  of  surprise  was  not 
so  great  as  some  might  have  thought. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
rather  suspect  we  could  debate  this  potot 
for  a  long  time  as  to  the  degree  of  sur- 
prise that  characterized  the  reaction  of 
the  enemy,  but  I  happen  to  think  that 
the  enemy  must  not  have  anticipated 
very  long  to  advance  our  moves  toto 
Cambodia  or  they  most  certainly  would 
have  taken  steps  to  retrieve  part  of  the 
great  amount  of  materiel  which  has  been 
captured  by  our  forces  operating  to  that 
part  of  the  war  theater. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  potot? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
I  were  the  enemy,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  would  concentrate  more  on 
saving  my  troops  with  whatever  advance 
notice  I  had.  The  carrytog  of  rice  with 
me  would  not  be  too  important  because 
rice  is  replaceable  from  Chtoese  sources 
of  supply.  I  would  not  Jeopardize  troops 
to  save  rice. 

As  to  the  rifles,  I  am  really  not  im- 
pressed by  6,700  rifles.  We  do  not  know 
what  they  took  with  them,  either.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est caches  we  have  captured  to  the  war, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  has  been  claimed 
as  a  mortal  military  blow.  I  do  not  think 
that  will  be  claimed  for  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  was. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  the  New  York  Times  story  before 
me,  because  the  Senator  would  under- 
stand me  not  to  have  underscored  only 

the  6,700  rifles 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  was  some  rice 

and  several  other 

Mr.    HANSEN.    If    I    could    finish. 
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please — if  I  have  been  understood  to 
say  that  was  only  what  was  captured, 
then  I  did  not  get  over  the  full  thrust 
of  what  I  meant  to  convey  earlier,  be- 
cause not  only  were  rifles  captured,  but 
a  great  many  other  things  as  well,  which 
the  Senator  must  know  were  captured.  It 
is  important  to  recognize  that,  despite 
what  many  of  us  may  believe,  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  are 
killed  by  explosions  of  mortars,  and 
they  are  killed  by  acts  of  the  enemy  to 
firing  rifles.  Therefore,  caches  of  war 
materiel  certainly  are  of  signiflcance, 
and  that  was  accomplished  by  our  en- 
trance toto  Ctunbodia. 

I  must  also  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Matoe  compared  the  steps  taken  by 
President  Nixon  with  those  taken  by 
President  Johnson,  saytog  that  we  take 
small  steps,  that  every  tim?  we  give  as- 
surance that  if  we  take  the  next  step, 
it  would  be  an  easy  little  step,  and  that 
peace  will  be  around  the  comer. 

I  would  remtod  my  good  friend  from 
Maine  that  not  too  many  months  ago 
I  heard  some  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  saying  that  if 
we  would  only  stop  the  bombing,  if  we 
just  stopped  the  bombing,  then  the 
world  would  imderstand  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  take  over,  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  force  our  will  on  Southeast 
Asia,  that  everythtog  would  fall  toto 
place  and  we  would  have  a  meeting  of 
the  mtods  and  it  would  not  be  too  long 
before  peace  would  be  at  hand.  Now 
we  did  stop  the  bombing 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  there,  I  made  no  such  statement  as 
that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  not  say  the  Sen- 
ator did.  If  the  Senator  will  be  good 
enough  to  read  the  Record  tomorrow,  he 
will  specifically  find  that  I  did  not  say 
the  Senator  said  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  said  that  our  col- 
leagues to  this  Chamber — I  repeat  this— 
that  our  colleagues  did — I  did  not  say 
the  Senator  did.  I  said  some  of  our  col- 
leagues did  say  that.  They  said  that  if 
we  would  Just  stop  the  bombing,  we 
would  have  peace  in  this  country. 

Now,  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  stogie  one  of 
our  colleagues — I  did  not  say  the  Sena- 
tor made  that  statement,  because  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  did  not — but  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  single  one  of  those  Senators 
who  26  months  ago  were  saying  that  if 
we  halted  the  bombtog,  we  would  have 
an  end  to  the  war,  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
stogie  one  of  them — I  might  be  mistaken 
about  it 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
there? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  never  taken  that 
simplistic  view  of  any  steps  that  might 
be  taken  to  the  direction  of  peace  or 
war.  What  I  believe  would  be  significant 
are  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  the 
diplomatic  field.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  stogie  answer  to  ending  this  war.  I 
thtok  that  ending  the  war  is  gotog  to 
take  patience,  ingenuity,  and  consistency. 
The  question  is  whether  we  are  taktog 
initiatives  to  the  right  area.  I  Just  do  not 
believe,  on  the  basis  of  the  past,  that 


military  initiatives  of  this  kind  advance 
us. 

I  used  to  hear  that  argument  from 
the  Senator's  side — tocluding  President 
Nixon,  himself,  when  he  said  that  we  did 
not  take  big  enough  steps,  that  we  have 
not  informed  Hanoi  suflBciently  of  this. 
or  that.  I  do  not  see  anyone  seriously 
advancing  the  idea  that  big  military 
initiatives  are  the  answer  any  more.  That 
idea  appears  to  have  been  discredited. 

There  may  still  be  some  who  support 
this  Idea.  Nevertheless,  there  is  appar- 
ently still  reliance  on  these  smaller  mili- 
tary initiatives  as  the  way  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  end  the  war.  I  just  do  not  believe 
this  argument. 

I  did  not  believe  that  stopping  the 
bombtog  would  end  the  war.  I  never 
thought  that.  I  thought  that  it  was  the 
kind  of  initiative  we  ought  to  take  to 
get  us  movtog  to  the  direction  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settiement  of  the  war.  And  I 
think  that  those  ktods  of  initiatives 
should  be  taken.  Whenever  a  good  one 
emerges,  it  should  be  pressed. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single 
gesture  we  could  make  In  the  military 
or  diplomatic  field  that  could  end  the 
war  overnight. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  holding  up  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  markup  session  on  the 
pollution  bill.  I  ought  to  stay  here.  Would 
it  toconvenience  the  Senator  if  I  were 
to  leave  at  this  potot?  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  take  advantage  of  my  absence. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  certato- 
ly  would  not  want  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Senator.  However,  I  do  feel  con- 
stratoed  to  make  some  comments. 

I  have  tried  not  to  deny  the  Senator 
an  opportunity  to  respond.  I  appreciate 
the  colloquy  I  have  had  with  him.  But  I 
do  totend  to  present  some  other  state- 
ments. 

As  I  have  said,  if  smything  I  have  to 
say  seems  to  be  unfair  or  to  indicate 
that  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Sen- 
ator, I  now  offer  my  stocere  apologies. 

It  is  my  totention  to  be  here  tomorrow, 
and  I  will  certatoly  be  answerable  for 
ansrthtog  I  have  to  say. 

I  hope  that  whatever  I  have  to  offer 
to  the  way  of  statistics  will  be  factual. 
Any  conclusions  that  I  draw  from  those 
statistics  will  be  my  own. 

I  do  not  totend  to  put  any  words  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Senator.  I  do  totend  to 
call  attention  to  some  things  so  that 
the  public  will  understand  and  place  to 
clear  perspective  what  the  President  has 
been  accomplishtog  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  stoce  President  Nixon  has 
taken  office,  the  casualties  for  the  last  15 
months  are  down  37.6  percent  from  what 
they  were  the  previous  15  months. 

I  point  out  also  that  we  have  115,000 
fewer  troops  to  Vietnam  today  than  we 
did  when  President  Nixon  took  office. 
Part  of  the  reason  he  has  been  able  to 
acccMnpllsh  this,  I  think,  is  that  he  has 
taken  some  rather  courageous  steps;  not 
little  steps,  not  poking  the  enemy  with 
one  punch  as  he  hits  us  with  one  punch 
and  then  stepping  back  and  bowing. 

The  enemy  has  been  surprised  by  what 
President  Nixon  has  done.  I  know  that 
he  wants  to  bring  about  the  complete 


Vietnamization  of  the  war  as  quickly  as 
he  can. 

It  was  to  pursuance  of  that  objective 
that  the  President  ordered  the  troops 
toto  Cambodia.  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
monsoons  will  shortiy  be  engulfing  that 
part  of  the  world.  And,  as  a  consequence, 
the  enemy  will  be  badly  hurt  if  he  is 
denied  the  use  of  the  material  I  spoke 
of  Initially  when  he  tries  to  flght  back 
and  to  kill  American  men  and  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers.  He  will  not  have  the 
ability  he  had  before  our  totrusion  toto 
Cambodia  and  before  he  was  denied  the 
use  of  these  materials. 

That  is  the  reason,  I  submit,  that  the 
actions  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  very 
much  to  the  public  toterest.  They  are  to 
support  of  the  very  goals  that  the  Sen- 
ator addressed  himself.  The  time  will  be 
hastened  when  we  can  leave  Southeast 
Asia  and  can  apply  the  energies  and  the 
wealth  of  this  great  Nation  to  the  solu- 
tion of  other  great  problems  f actog  us. 

Until  we  are  able  to  terminate  our  to- 
volvement  to  Southeast  Asia,  that  op- 
portunity to  act  here  at  home  will,  to  a 
degree,  be  denied  the  President. 

That  is  exactly  why  Praident  Nixon 
took  the  steps  he  did.  TBlMs  why  he 
wants  to  deny  the  enemy  the  opportunity 
and  the  ability  to  hit  American  forces,  to 
kill  American  men.  to  hit  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  and  to  kill  South  Viet- 
namese men.  It  will  set  their  time  table 
back  6  or  9  months  before  they  will 
be  able  to  build  up  more  strength  so  as 
to  carry  on  the  burdens  of  the  war. 

That,  I  think,  is  something  that  people 
ought  to  understand.  They  should  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  President  Nixon 
has  reduced  the  casualties  to  that  war. 

I  have  the  statistics  on  It.  From  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  to  March  1,  1970,  there  were 
10,592  American  deaths  to  Vietnam.  But 
for  the  previous  15  months,  there  were 
16,980  American  deaths  to  Vietnam. 

So  I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  the  President  has  pursued  a  very 
successful  policy  so  far.  I  am  certato  our 
entrance  into  Cambodia  is  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  policy  which,  if  successful, 
wiU  reduce  American  losses,  shorten  the 
war,  and  will  make  possible  a  viable  gov- 
ernment for  South  Vietnam,  a  govern- 
ment not  only  able  to  govern  its  people, 
but  also  to  defend  itself  so  as  to  assure  a 
balance  of  power  that  will  be  good  for 
people  to  this  part  of  the  world  and  will 
permit  this  great  United  States  of  ours 
to  concentrate  on  other  areas  of  toterest 
throughout  the  world  as  well  as  to  our 
own  country. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  say,  be- 
cause I  think  that  when  people  have  the 
opportunity  of  looktog  back  with  the  ad- 
vantage that  history  affords,  they  are 
going  to  say  that  what  President  Nixon 
did  was  very  much  to  the  toterest  of  this 
country  because  it  hastened  the  day — 
and  this  is  my  prediction — ^that  peace 
could  come  to  Southeast  Asia  and  tbe 
South  Vietnamese  would  be  able  to 
govern  themselves,  to  nm  their  own 
show,  and  to  protect  themselves. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  agree 
with  me  that  that  is  a  desirable  objective. 
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Mr.  MUSKEE.  Mr.  President .  of  course 
the  war  has  been  v.inding  down.  It 
started  with  the  cessation  of  ^e  bomb- 
ing. However.  I  am  sure  it  wis  noi  the 
Senators  intention  to  suggest  that  we 
should  not  have  stopped  th(!  bombing 
of  the  north. 

The  stopping  of  the  bombliig  made  it 
possible  to  take  the  next  step  toward 
deescalation  of  the  mllltar^  activity. 
That  is  a  desirable  thing. 

The  fact  that  there  was  |a  winding 
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down  of  our  military  activitr,  a  with 
drawal,  I  think,  bought  the  President 
an  acceptance — however  ime^y  on  the 
part  of  some — of  his  policy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  emphas  s  for  some 
months  has  been  on  militars  initiative. 
I  think  that  a  lot  of  us  belle  /e  that  the 
only  way  to  leave  a  viable  situation  be- 
hind is  to  do  it  with  a  negotiated  po- 
litical settlement,  to  do  it  with  a  system 
of  government  in  Saigon  whifch  has  the 
broadest  possible  political  btde,  bringing 
into  it  all  elements  of  the  Soiith  Vietna- 
mese society. 

We  fear  that  without  those  steps  being 
taken,  at  some  point  in  the  Vietnamlza- 
tion  or  withdrawal  of  troops,  tjhe  political 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  liay  become 
so  precarious  as  to  threaten  us  with  a 
chaotic  condition.  If  that  hai  pens,  what 
do  we  do? 

There  has  been  no  diplomat  Ic  Initiative 
on  our  side,  according  to  the  President's 
speech  of  last  month,  since  his  speech 
of  a  year  ago  last  May. 

In  the  summer  he  said  that  he  was 
going  to  take  no  new  diplomanc  initiative 
unless  the  other  side  accepted  his  initia- 
tive of  May.  I 

Ambassador  Lodge  resigned  last  No- 
vember from  the  post  of  chief  negotiator 
in  Paris.  It  is  now  over  170  days,  or  6 
months,  since  we  had  a  chie^  negotiator 
in  Paris.  The  President,  in  his  speech 
last  month,  said  negotiations  were  the 
key.  and  yet  he  gives  no  res  son  for  not 
replacing  Mr.  Lodge  in  th(  one  place 
where  there  is  a  forum  and  w  here  parties 
are  assembled  for  the  punose  of  dis- 
cussing negotiations. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presid(nt,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  yielc  in  a  mom- 
ent. I  imagine  the  thrust  of  the  Sen- 
ators question  will  be  that  t  -iis  has  been 
a  frustrating  experience  wilh  no  visible 
momentum  on  either  side,  w  th  each  side 
at  a  standoff  from  the  otier  without 
either  side  taking  the  initirtive. 

However.  I  wish  to  say  tl.at  when  we 
entered  into  negotiations  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  war  it  took  us  2  years  to 
work  out  a  negotiated  settlement,  two 
frustrating  and  drawn-out  years  when 
we  had  to  suffer  humilitatior . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presidsnt,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senaitor  will  re- 
member when  they  took  4  i|iches  off  the 
chairs  of  our  negotiators  to  permit  them 
to  negotiate  at  a  lower  level!  but  we  per- 
sisted. President  Eisenhower  came  in, 
but  we  persisted  and  got  $  settlement. 
Notwithstanding  the  frustration,  we  per- 
sisted. I  happen  to  think  i  there  would 
have  been  some  softening  tm  the  other 
side:  but  I  have  already  d^ussed  that 


heretofore  in  the  Record  and  I  will  not 
do  so  now. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
not  go  unnoticed  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  commentators  and  historians  of  to- 
day the  decisive  change  or  telling  change 
that  came  about  in  the  negotiations  that 
had  dragged  on  for  more  than  2  long 
years  in  Panmunjom,  wliich  involved  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war,  was  not  our  fur- 
ther willingness  to  sit,  as  we  have  been 
siting  in  Paris,  listening  to  the  diatribes 
of  the  North  Koreans,  but  rather  it  was 
an  ultimatum  by  President  Eisenhower 
that  unless  they  got  down  to  business,  he 
was  no  longer  going  to  feel  himself  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  rules  that  America  up 
to  that  time  had  been  following.  I  think 
the  message  came  through  very  clearly 
to  our  enemies,  the  North  Koreans,  in 
Panmunjom  at  that  time  that  we  Just 
might  escalate  the  war  and  we  might  not 
continue  to  observe  the  boundaries  which 
had,  up  to  that  time,  circumscribed  our 
reaction  to  the  war  which  had  been  de- 
nied north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

In  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people 
that  was  the  decisive  element  which 
brought  some  real  measure  of  action  to 
the  negotiations  in  Paimiunjom.  It  was 
not  that  we  were  supplying  a  new  team 
of  negotiators  over  there,  as  the  Sena- 
tor thinks  we  should  have  in  Paris,  but 
rather  it  was  a  clear-cut  expression  of 
determination  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try that  if  North  Koreans  wanted  to  en- 
ter seriously  into  negotiations  and  arrive 
at  some  peace  terms,  we  would  listen: 
but  if  they  did  not,  our  patience  was 
about  exhausted. 

I  think  that  was  the  significant  point 
that  brought  that  whole  change  about. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  President  may 
want  to  replace  Mr.  Lodge  as  the  chief 
negotiator  in  Paris.  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing to  indicate  any  willingness  or  in- 
cresised  desire  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  do  anything  except  casti- 
gate us.  criticize  us,  and  call  us  war- 
mongers. We  have  done  all  sorts  of  things 
in  Vietnam  and  they  have  never  yet  in- 
dicated any  willingness  to  respond  to  any 
of  the  repeated  movements  that  this 
country  has  made  that  hopefully  might 
lead  to  peace. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  respond  to  the 
point  the  Senator  has  already  made? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  not  want  to  get 
too  far  ahead. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  should  keep  the 
matter  in  reasonably  good  context.  I 
have  just  finished  reading  Dean  Ache- 
son's  description  of  why  we  were  finally 
able  to  settle  the  Korean  war.  He  did 
not  refer  to  the  incident  the  Senator  dis- 
cussed, the  ultimatum  from  President 
Eisenhower — which  I  have  described  as 
an  ultimatum — to  use  nuclear  weapons. 
I  have  never  seen  this  stated  in  an  au- 
thoritative place  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  did  take  place.  If  he  did  make  such  a 
threat,  history  should  disclose  it  because 
it  would  be  the  first  and  only  time  after 
World  War  U  when  the  threat  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  has  been  used  by  a  nu- 
clear power.  Maybe  that  happened :  I  do 
not  know.  Maybe  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  All  I  know  is  what  was 
on  the  record. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  read  speculation 
in  the  public  press  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  authoritative  statement  relating  to 
President  Elsenhower  or  his  administra- 
tion or  any  one  in  It.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it  authoritatively  stated. 
Oean  Acheson  did  not  refer  to  it  in  his 
book  "Present  at  the  Creation." 

The  reason  he  gives  for  the  North  Ko- 
reans finally  coming  to  terms  and  ac- 
cepting a  settlement  that  was  available 
at  the  end  of  the  Tniman  administra- 
tion was  that  the  North  Koreans  under- 
took another  offensive  in  the  North 
which  failed,  and  so  ultimately  they  ac- 
cepted the  settlement  which  was  avail- 
able to  them. 

But  there  was  another  lesson  in  the 
Korean  war  that  we  should  not  forget — 
that  Is.  the  risk  General  MacArthur  took 
with  respect  to  the  Chinese,  the  volun- 
teers, when  he  went  to  cross  the  Yalu 
and  raised  In  their  minds  the  risk  of  an 
American  attack  on  them,  thus  prompt- 
ing a  response  which  almost  drove  him 
off  the  Korean  Peninsula.  In  other 
words,  he  pushed  his  military  luck  too 
far.  We  might  have  been  able  to  settle 
for  a  much  better  deal  militarily  if  that 
had  not  been  pushed  too  far.  Dean  Ache- 
son  covers  that  situation  well  in  his 
book.  I  commend  it  to  the  Senator's 
attention. 

I  have  not  suggested  that  simply 
sending  a  negotiator  to  Paris  is  going 
to  end  this  war.  I  think  I  have  made 
this  quite  clear.  But  if  we  are  really 
interested  in  negotiations,  Is  it  really 
our  view,  as  I  imderstand  the  Senator 
to  have  said,  that  until  the  North  Viet- 
namese come  to  us  hat  in  hand  and  say 
to  us,  "Tell  us  what  you  want,"  we  are 
not  interested  in  talking?  If  that  Is 
the  case,  our  policy  is  aimed  at  their 
surrender  and  not  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. If  that  is  our  attitude.  I  am  really 
disquieted  about  the  use  of  military  in- 
itiatives and  military  emphasis  in  con- 
nection with  this  administration's  poli- 
cies, because  It  suggests  we  are  going  to 
press,  and  that  perhaps  by  adding  small 
increments  we  will  not  allow  anyone  to 
surrender  to  us. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  will  try  to  articulate 
what  I  believe.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
the  Senator  raises  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  I  was  suggesting  that 
we  say  to  the  North  Vietnamese  ihat 
they  must  come  to  us  hat  in  hand  before 
we  are  interested  in  further  negotiations 
and  that  would  be  almost  tantamount 
to  surrender.  I  did  not  say  that. 

For  9  years  we  have  done  a  pretty 
good  job  of  trying  to  persuade  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  we  had  certain  well- 
defined  goals  in  Southeast  Asia:  that  we 
hoped  they  would  be  reasonable  enough 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  them  with  us. 

I  was  called  in.  as  Governor  of  Wy- 
oming, just  as  Governors  are  being  called 
in  here  today.  Although  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  was  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time,  I  know  he  can  recall 
his  very  noteworthy  service  to  the  State 
of  Maine  as  Governor  of  that  State.  I 
served  4  years  as  Governor  of  my  State 
During    that    time,    I    have    forgotten 
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whether  it  was  twice  or  three  times  that 
President  Johnson  Invited  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  of  which  I  was  one,  to  come 
to  Washington  for  briefings.  I  note  that 
the  occupant  of  the  chair  at  the  moment 
is  a  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
Oklsihoma  (Mr.  Bellmonk  He  too  was 
in  on  those  briefings.  President  Johnson 
detailed  the  steps  that  were  being  taken, 
the  numerous  olive  branches  that  were 
being  extended  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 

We  have  had  no  desire  to  control  any 
of  their  coimtry,  or  to  impress  our  form 
of  goveriunent  upon  them,  or  to  enforce 
our  authority  over  th«n  or  their  people. 
Our  goals  have  been  well  defined.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand,  after 
such  a  long  time,  the  frustration  the 
President  feels  in  believing  the  North 
Vietnamese  simply  have  used  the  Paris 
peace  talks  as  a  ploy  to  gain  time  to  do 
the  very  sort  of  thing  they  have  been 
doing  in  CamlxKtia. 

They  always  talk  peace.  They  start  out 
every  time  by  saying  to  us,  "Until  you 
get  all  of  your  forces  out  of  Southeast 
Asia,  we  won't  even  talk  about  it,  t>ecause 
you  are  aggressors.  You  have  Intruded 
Into  our  country.  Clear  out  of  here  and 
then  we  will  talk."  That  is  the  first  con- 
dition they  lay  down. 

So  I  do  not  find  any  reason  for  any 
honest  reassurance  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  Vietcong  that  they  are  in- 
terested in  anything  except  our  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  from  there,  which 
they  would  like  to  take  over. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  engaged  in  colloquy  on 
this  point  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

The  first  point  I  make  is  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  frustrated  on  the  diplomatic  side. 
There  are  two  ways  to  respond  to  frus- 
tration, with  eitlier  a  diplomatic  ini- 
tiative or  a  military  initiative.  He  seems 
to  fight  frustration  always  with  a  mili- 
tary initiative,  not  with  a  diplomatic 
initiative. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  an  illustra- 
tion. The  President,  in  his  November  3 
speech,  disclosed  the  correspondence  he 
had  had  with  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The  Presi- 
dent read  us  the  text  of  his  letter.  There 
were  no  new  initiatives  in  the  letter. 
The  initiative  was  the  wording  of  the 
letter  itself.  As  I  recall,  the  thrust  of 
the  letter  was  a  plea  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  to 
put  his  personal  weight  behind  the  talks 
in  Paris  in  an  effort  to  find  ways  to  get 
them  moving  in  a  meaningful  way. 

The  President  received  a  reply.  He  did 
not  read  that  reply,  but  he  released  the 
text.  Although  the  text  was  published, 
in  his  reciffirks  he  described  it  as  a  fiat 
rejection  of  his  letter.  I  accepted  it  as 
that,  but  then  I  read  the  letter.  I  have 
read  the  English  language  for  a  long 
time.  I  read  that  letter.  I  did  not  read 
it  as  a  flat  rejection. 

I  wish  I  had  the  text  of  the  letter  here 
so  I  could  give  the  Senator  the  exact 
language.  It  represented  a  distinct  soft- 
ening of  attitudes  on  three  critical  points. 
One  was  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
all  our  troops  before  talks  could  begin. 
It  was  not  then  a  hard  and  fast  condition 
as  it  had  been  known  for  a  couple  of 


years.  That  letter  had  softened  that 
condition. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  what  respect?  Does 
the  Senator  recall? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  do  not  recall  the 
text,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  texts  of  both  letters  t>e  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  so  the  Senator 
can  read  them  himself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcHAitcx    or   Lrtebs    Between    President 
Nixon  and  Ho  Cri  Minh 

The  White  Hottbb, 

July  IS.  1969. 
His  Excellency  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
President,  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Hanoi. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  realize  that  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  communicate  meaningfully  acroes 
the  gulf  of  four  years  of  war.  But  preclMly 
because  of  this  gulf.  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  In  all  solemnity  my 
desire  to  work  for  a  Just  peace.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve that  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  gone  on 
too  long  and  delay  In  bringing  it  to  an  end 
can  benefit  no  one — least  of  all  the  people  of 
Vleitnam.  My  speech  on  May  14  laid  out  a 
proposal  which  I  believe  Is  fair  to  all  parties. 
Other  proposals  have  been  made  which  at- 
tempt to  ^ve  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  an 
opportunity  to  choose  their  own  futvire. 
These  proposals  take  into  account  the  rea- 
sonable conditions  of  all  sides.  But  we  stand 
ready  to  discuss  other  programs  as  well, 
specifically  the  10-polnt  program  of  the 
NLF. 

As  I  have  said  rei>eatedly,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  waiting.  Dela^;  can  only  In- 
crease the  dangen  and  multiply  the  suffering. 

The  time  has  come  to  move  forward  at  the 
conference  table  toward  an  early  resolution  to 
this  tragic  war.  You  will  find  us  forthcoming 
and  open-mlnde  J  in  a  common  effort  to  bring 
the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  brave  people  of 
Vietnam.  Let  history  record  that  at  this 
critical  Juncture,  both  sides  turned  their  face 
toward  peace  rather  than  toward  conflict  and 
war. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Hanoi. 
August   25,   1969. 
His  Excellency  Richard  Milrotts  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter. 

The  war  of  aggression  of  the  United  States 
against  our  people,  violating  our  funda- 
mental national  rights,  still  continues  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  United  States  continues 
to  intensify  military  operations,  the  B-52 
bombings  and  the  use  of  toxic  chemical 
products  multiply  the  crimes  against  the 
Vietnamese  people.  The  longer  the  war  goes 
on,  the  more  It  accumulates  the  mourning 
and  burdens  of  the  American  people.  I  am 
extremely  Indignant  at  the  losses  and  de- 
structions caused  by  the  American  troops  to 
our  people  and  our  country,  I  am  also  deeply 
touched  at  the  rising  toll  of  death  of  young 
Americans  who  have  fallen  In  Vietnam  by 
reason  of  the  i>olicy  of  American  governing 
circles. 

Our  Vietnamese  people  are  deeply  devoted 
to  p>eace.  a  real  peace  with  Independence  and 
real  freedom.  They  are  determined  to  fight  to 
the  end,  without  fearing  the  sacrifices  and 
difficulties  In  order  to  defend  their  country 
and  their  sacred  national  rights.  The  overall 
solution  In  10  points  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  and  of  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Ck>vermnent  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  logical  and 
reasonable  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  problem.  It  baa  earned  the  sym- 


pathy  and   support  of   the   peoples   of   the 
world. 

In  your  letter  you  have  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  act  for  a  Just  peace.  For  this  the 
United  States  must  cease  the  war  of  aggres- 
sion and  withdraw  their  troops  from  South 
Vietnam,  respect  the  right  of  the  population 
of  the  South  and  of  the  Vietnamese  nation 
to  dispose  of  themselves,  without  foreign  in- 
fiuence.  This  Is  the  correct  manner  of  solv- 
ing the  Vietnamese  problem  In  conformity 
with  the  national  rights  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  hopes  for  peace  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  This  Is  the  path  that  will  allow 
the  United  States  to  get  out  of  the  war  with 
honor. 

With  good  will  on  both  sides  we  might  ar- 
rive at  common  efforts  In  view  of  finding  a 
correct  solution  of  the  Vietnamese  problem. 
Sincerely, 
—  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  second  was  on  the 
point  and  the  degree  to  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  insisted  that  the  present 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  go,  un- 
conditionally. The  letter  softened  the 
point  on  the  National  Liberation  Front 
10-point  program.  Up  to  that  time  the 
North  Vietnamese  position  insisted  that 
the  only  basis  for  settlement  was  the  10- 
point  program  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  The  letter  said  simply  that  we 
could  begin  our  discussions,  in  effect,  on 
the  basis  of  the  NLF  10-point  program. 

These  are  three  softenings.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  anything  more  clearcut  than 
that  as  an  opportunity  to  begin  negotia- 
tions. We  never  had  any  sharper  break 
at  the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict.  These 
were  softening  steps,  but  they  were 
characterized  by  the  President  as  a  flat 
rejection. 

That  is  the  second  point  I  would  like 
to  make  about  the  letters. 

The  President  got  the  letter  3  days 
before  Ho's  death.  We  all  remember  the 
discussion  in  the  papers  that  Ho's  suc- 
cessors were  going  to  have  to  follow  a 
hard  line  because  of  Ho's  death  and  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  political 
base  to  support  a  change  in  direction. 
What  a  time  to  exercise  an  initiative. 
We  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Ho 
3  days  t)efore  his  death.  Why  not  write 
to  those  who  succeeded  him?  I  guess  it 
was  a  sort  of  committee.  We  received 
this  letter  from  Ho.  We  could  have  said : 
"It  seemed  to  us  it  offered  the  possibility 
of  discussion  on  those  three  points.  If 
you  agree,  would  you  agree  to  go  for- 
ward?" If  they  did  not  agree,  what  would 
we  have  lost? 

As  far  as  I  know,  given  the  tone  of 
the  President's  rejection  of  Ho's  letter, 
that  initiative  was  not  taken.  That  Is  the 
kind  of  initiative  that  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared. Guaranteed  to  woilc?  Of  course 
not.  I  am  not  that  naive.  But  we  should 
have  taken  such  an  initiative.  I  am 
amazed  the  President  did  not,  frankly, 
because  I  think  he  wants  a  negotiated 
settlement.  Why  he  did  not,  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing.  We  had  no  explanation 
but  the  language  of  the  letter  itself. 
I  have  checked  with  others  to  see  if  I 
were  a  little  blind  about  what  its  real 
meaning  was.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
concurrence  in  my  view  from  thoughtful 
commentators  and  observers,  who  Just 
could  not  understand  the  President's  de- 
scription of  Ho's  reply. 
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It  Is  difficult  to  evaluate  a  sof  liening  in 
position  or  language.  Sometimes  a 
change  in  wording  is  a  sign.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  know  when  we  are  getting  a  real 
sign,  a  real  signal.  I  undersUnd  that. 
But  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  tend  this 
matter,  we  ought  to  pursue  an^  oppor- 
txmity.  however  uncertain,  witll  a  view 
to  settUng  the  conflict.  1  ^   .  .v, 

I  have  to  leave.  I  have  apprec^ted  the 
coUoquy  I  have  found  it  a  conptructive 
exchange  that  I  hope  will  be  tiseful  to 
those  who  read  the  Record.       I 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Presiden|t,  I  nope 
the  Senator  from  Maine  will  not  leave  at 
this  time,  because  I  have  a  ft w  com- 
ments to  make.  I  think  thl^  debate 
should  be,  very  clearly,  a  nonpartisan 

Whiie  I  agree  with  very  mucli  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  said  and 
agree    almost   entirely    with    *hat   the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  salfl.  I  think 
a  bipartisan  approach  is  very  necessary, 
Insofar  as  we  can  acquire  it.  All  four 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  at    ;his  time 
have  found  that  out  by  reasort  of  being 
Governors,  two  of  them  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  I  believe,  and  one  orjtwo  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  war.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  was  Governor  during 
World  War  n.  and  he  knows  perfectly 
well   that  in   all   those    meettigs  with 
Governors  during  both  of  thoke  wars— 
and  I  am  sure  during  every  ^r— every 
emphasis  was  laid  on  a  bipaijtisan  ap- 
proach  to   what   are   serious    national 
questions.  ! 

So  I  wish  to  make  a  fewfcomments 
from  a  little  different  viewpJDlnt.  if  I 
may. 
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Mr.  MXJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  Just  a  momeht  on  that 

point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad 

Mr.  MDSKTK.   I  agree  wi 
portance.  of  course,  of  closing 
bipartisan  way  to  the  extent  t|iat  we  can 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.   1 

But  at  the  same  time.  I  thilik  that  all 
of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  make  con- 
structive Inputs  to  any  discusdon  of  for- 
eign policy,  if  we  are  to  haw  a  policy 
that  trvily  represents  our  country.  I  think 
that  has  always  been  an  ^derstood 
facet  of   the  bipartisan  fordign  policy 

concept. 

I  am  particularly  famillar.ll  suppose, 
with  Dean  Acheson's  expeijience.  be- 
cause I  have  Just  finished  reading  his 
book:  and  I  was  struck,  durliig  the  last 
years  of  the  late  distinguish|d  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Senator  V)andenberg. 
with  the  very  constructive  ai^d  solid  re- 
lationship that  existed  between  Secre- 
tary Acheson  and  Senator  yandenberg 
at  that  time.  I     ^  .      ». 

Yet  there  are  incidents  recited  in  the 
Acheson  book  of  distinct  public  disagree- 
ment on  the  part  of  Senator  Vandenberg. 
So  there  is,  in  the  concept  of  biparti- 
san foreign  policy,  room  for  disagree- 
ment and  differences  of  opinion,  hope- 
fully always  in  a  constructive  spirit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  hi«  remarks  are  quite  appropri- 
ate. HlB  mention  of  Senator  Vandenberg 
remindB  me  that  one  of  the  ^Irat  assign- 
ments that  I  can  recall  af  ten  my  coming 
to  the  Senate  was  being  lasslgned — I 
presume  by  Dean  Acheson,  or  someone 


over  in  the  Department  of  State — to  ap- 
pear on  a  bipartisan  interview  beamed 
toward  Latin  America,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Vandenberg  ap- 
peared from  one  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
the  very  undistinguished  newcomlng 
Senator  from  Florida  participated  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  was  the 
distingtiished  Governor  of  his  State  at 
that  time.  That  makes  up  for  it. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Well,  I  was  not  Gov- 
ernor at  that  time.  I  had  Just  come  to 
the  Senate.  ,,    ^.         , 

So  I  have  all  plesisant  recollections  of 
Senator    Vandenberg,    who    was    then 
President  pro  tempore,  and  also  of  Dean 
Acheson,  of  whom  I  am  extremely  fond. 
Now  for  a  few  comments. 
I  have  been  conferring,  as  I  am  sure 
my  friends  have,  with  students  from  my 
own  State,  largely,  but  with  a  few  from 
other  SUtes.  in  the  last  several  days.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  their  attitude  has 
been  largely  bipartisan  and  nonregional. 
My  first  large  conference  was  Friday 
afternoon,  with  about  50  students  from 
Florida,   but   attending   imiversltles   in 
States  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Nation— Yale.    Columbia.    Rutgers,    the 
University    of    Buffalo.    Northwestern, 
Haverford— I  do  not  remember  them  all; 
there  were  10  or  12  different  colleges  and 
imlversities  represented. 

I  must  say  that  the  conduct  of  every 
one  of  these  who  participated — and 
there  were  about  50— was  very  respect- 
ful and  very  constructive.  It  reminded  me 
a  little  bit  of  colloquies  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate;  they  were  just  that  kind  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  means 
some  colloquies  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  present  colloquy,  because  that  is 
fresh  on  my  mind.  . 

And  I  had  a  conference  with  a  rep- 
resentative group  sent  here  by  the  stu- 
dent government  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  of  whose  law  school  I  am  priv- 
Ueged  to  be  a  graduate.  Those  five  young 
people  observed  the  same  sort  of  ameni- 
ties. I  discovered  they  were  bipartisan, 
some  from  the  one  party,  and  some  from 
the  other.  This  morning  there  was  a 
similar  delegation  from  the  University 
of  Miami,  with  the  same  result. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  very  neces- 
sary— and  that  Is  the  reason  I  have  risen 
at  this  polnt^that  we  emphasize  the 
fact  that  all  of  us  are  hoping  that  the 
President  will  succeed.  Some  may  have 
greater  doubts  than  others.  None  of 
us  forecloses  his  attitude  in  the  future. 
In  the  event  his  hopes  are  not  realized 
in  the  future;  but  the  Senator  from 
Florida  happens  to  believe  that  there  is 
good  reason  for  this  recent  decision,  so 
much  now  being  debated,  to  make  the 
effort  to  destroy  the  sanctuaries  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  these  conferences  with  these  young 
men  and  women,  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that  In  most  Instances 
they  were  giving  little  attention  to  this 
thought:  That  so  long  as  Sihanouk  was 
In  command,  so  long  as  It  was  his  coun- 
try.  In  the  so-called  neutral  position 


which  he  insisted  upon,  that  we  were  In 
one  situation;  but  that,  now  that  there 
has  been  a  revolution,  that  there  is  an- 
other government,  and  that  other  gov- 
ernment, to  the  best  of  its  ablUty.  Is 
fighting  the  Communist  Invader,  the  sit- 
uation Is  largely  reversed.  That  Is  my 
first  point. 

My  second  point  Is  this:  At  lunch  to- 
day one  Senator  told  me  about  one  of  his 
employees  who  has  Just  come  back  from 
something  more  than  a  year  in  Vietnam. 
He  told  that  Senator— who  has  not  by 
any  means  wholly  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  everything  he  has  done  in  this 
matter — that  the  most  frustrating  thing 
that  has  happened  to  American  soldiers 
in  this  terrible  experience  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  the  fact  that  so  frequently  they 
would  pursue  the  enemy,  the  enemy  had 
been  beaten  and  was  In  retreat,  they 
crossed  the  line  Into  a  neutral  territory; 
and  he  even  told  the  Senator,  so  the 
Senator  told  me.  that  at  times  they  could 
see  him  going  uphill  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frontier  Into  Cambodia,  and  they 
could  net  fire  and  could  not  do  a  thing, 
because  the  enemy  had  reached  sanc- 
tuary. ^         w  J 
Now  that  the  condition  has  changed, 
and   the  sanctuaries  can  be  taken,   It 
seems  to  me  that  this  effort  was  worth- 
while, and  It  seems  to  me,  from  all  I  can 
learn — and  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
everything,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
knows  everything  yet  about  the  success 
or  failure  which  has  been  attained — that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  degree  of 
success. 

I  read  from  a  UPI  excerpt  which  ap- 
peared on  the  ticker  tape  outside  the 
Chamber  this  afternoon: 


The  Pentagon  said  today  that  removing 
U.S.  troops  from  Cambodia  under  President 
Nlzon'B  timetable  would  "present  a  logistical 
problem."  but  that  the  timetable  would  be 
met. 

Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry  Preldhelm  said 
troops  moving  Into  the  area  had  found  so 
much  equipment  that  It  would  present  a 
"very  major  problem"  to  either  dispose  of 
It  or  carry  It  out  of  the  country.  He  Indicated 
no  decision  had  been  on  what  to  do  with  the 
captured  equipment. 

NUon  said  In  his  televised  news  conference 
that  part  of  the  American  forces  would  be 
pulled  out  by  the  middle  of  this  week  and 
the  rest  by  July  1. 

"It  Is  a  difficult  situation,"  Freldhelm  said. 
But  he  added,  "the  President's  timetable 
will  be  met." 

He  said  that  as  of  last  Thvuwlay.  more  than 
eight  million  rounds  of  small  arms  ammuni- 
tion had  been  captured  In  the  Cambodian 
operation,  that  4.543  enemy  soldiers  had  been 
killed  and  1540  had  been  captured.  He  said 
more  than  6,000  weapons  and  more  than 
1.700  tons  of  rice  had  been  captured.  He  said 
the  rice  found  so  far  would  have  fed  6.000 
enemy  troops  for  a  year. 

He  said  85  Americans  had  been  killed  In 
acUon  so  far.  and  249  South  Vietnamese  had 
been  killed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  that  Is  a 
rather  substantial  Indication  of  results. 
I  hope  that  It  will  be  proved  to  be  true. 
I  hope  and  beUeve  It  will  be  shown  to 
have  been  less  than  the  total  results  ulti- 
mately accomplished,  before  the  re- 
moval; and  I  hope  above  everything  that 
the  President's  timetable  will  be  met.  I 
have  been  very  careful  to  say  already 
In  these  remarks,  and  I  say  again.  I  cer- 
tainly reserve  my  right  to  look  at  the 
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facts  that  exist  at  the  end  of  this  opera- 
tion and  come  to  whatever  conclusion  I 
think  Is  Justified  by  those  facts  sis  being 
in  the  best  Interests  of  this  country. 

I  want  to  make  one  more  point 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  my  discussion  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, we  went  Into  the  subject  of  the  re- 
sults so  far,  and  the  point  I  made  then  I 
think  perhaiK  might  be  repeated  briefly 
here. 

What  Is  Involved  is  not  whether  or  not 
It  Is  useful  to  deprive  the  other  side,  or 
the  enemy,  of  these  supplies,  military  or 
nonmllltary,  but  whether  or  not  the  price 
we  pay  to  get  them  is  in  proportion  to 
the  advantages. 

I  will  not  belabor  that  argument,  be- 
cause  the  Senator  was  good  enough  to 
listen  to  our  colloquy  at  quite  some 
length,  and  I  think  the  argument  was 
rather  complete  on  that  point.  So  I  will 
not  add  to  It.  I  simply  want  to  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's argument.  There  was  much  meat 
In  It.  I  realize  there  is  a  point  to  It,  and 
think  It  ought  to  be  considered.  I  think, 
also,  that  the  facts  I  have  Just  read  Into 
the  Record,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
facts — I  hope  they  are  the  facts 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  read  the  same 
facts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  (continuing) .  Are  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  he  hopes  so,  sdso,  and  that  he 
hopes  that  such  equipment  and  material 
and  food  as  mentioned  here  will  be 
largely  exceeded  by  the  time  we  have 
completed  the  operation.  I  am  sure  he 
feels  that  way  because  he,  too,  hopes 
for  the  success  of  this  venture. 

The  second  thing  I  found  was  that 
these  very  fine  young  men  and  women 
did  not  seem  to  understand — some  of 
them  did,  but  many  did  not — the  geog- 
raphy of  the  situation.  We  are  approxi- 
mately 39  miles  from  Baltimore.  The 
boundary  Is  less  far  trom  Saigon  than  we 
are  from  Baltimore  while  we  are  In  this 
Chamber.  To  have  all  that  fighting  going 
on  not  only  In  and  around  Saigon  from 
time  to  time  but  also  in  the  areas  be- 
tween Saigon  and  the  boimdary,  and  to 
have  these  sanctuaries  Immediately 
available,  has  been,  I  should  think,  the 
most  frustrating  thing.  Just  as  this  young 
returned  soldier  has  said  to  one  of  our 
colleagues  today,  that  could  possibly  con- 
front men  In  the  field  of  battle.  I  have 
been  in  combat,  and  I  know  something 
about  it.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  Sen- 
ators now  in  the  Chamber  know  more 
of  that  than  I.  But  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  it.  myself.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  would  be  more  frustrating 
than  to  see  the  enemy  In  full  retreat,  and 
beaten  smd  throwing  away  weapons,  go- 
ing across  the  boundary  and  then  be  In 
sanctuary.  Yet,  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened time  after  time  after  time. 

The  changing  conditions  created  a  sit- 
uation imder  which  there  was  a  chance 
and  under  which  the  President,  evi- 
dently based  upon  Information  he  had — 
and  he  had  vastly  more  than  I  have,  and 
I  believe  vastly  more  than  any  other  Sen- 
ator has — thought  the  time  was  good  for 
an  invasion  and  a  capture  of  those  sanc- 
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tuaries.  They  are  raids,  pure  and  simple, 
and  they  seem  to  be  briiiglng  results. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  mention  Is 
this:  I  have  not  heard  anybody  talk 
about  this  matter  who  seems  to  realize 
that  we  are  also  carrying  on  an  errand 
of  mercy.  We  have  a  Joint  fleet,  mostly 
of  South  Vietnamese  ships  or  small  boats, 
going  up  the  Mekong  River,  where  It 
turns  as  you  go  upstream  westward  Into 
Cambodia,  but  also  with  a  good  many 
ships  of  our  Nation  going  along,  and  with 
some  larger  ships  from  our  Nation  sup- 
plied, which,  as  their  flrst  errand — so  we 
are  told  in  the  press  today — landed  at  a 
place  where  a  large  group  of  Vietnamese 
settlers  in  Cambodia  were  awaiting  relief 
and  awaiting  evacuation  back  to  South 
Vietnam.  I  did  not  see  any  numbers  given 
in  the  articles  I  saw  on  the  ticker.  I  did 
not  see  any  numbers  given  In  the  news- 
papers. But  It  said  It  was  a  very  sizable 
number,  mostly  of  women  and  children, 
who  were  being  evacuated  back  to  South 
Vietnam. 

The  statement  also  was  made  that  a 
principal  object  of  this  small  armada  of 
small  vessels  is,  if  possible,  to  reach 
Phnompenh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia, 
where  several  thousand  Vietnamese  ci- 
vilians are  hopefully  awaiting  the  chance 
to  be  evacuated  back  to  their  home.  I 
hope  that  that  part  of  the  mission  also 
will  be  successful.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Senator  so  hopes. 

So  this  is  a  mission  of  joint  mercy  to 
others  and  relief  and  protection  to  our 
own,  not  only  for  their  lives  In  the  im- 
mediate future,  but  also.  In  the  event  the 
President  goes  forward  with  his  evacua- 
tion of  150,000  more  of  our  men  from 
South  Vietnam  in  the  next  year — I  be- 
lieve he  has  given  himself  about  a  year 
for  that — there  must  be  safer  conditions 
than  would  result  If  the  sanctuary  situa- 
tion were  to  continue  and  to  be  observed. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  wants  to  go  on  record,  flrst, 
to  this  effect:  He  does  not  believe  that 
there  Is  any  Senator  who  does  not  hope, 
In  the  depths  of  his  heart,  that  this  mis- 
sion will  be  successful,  that  It  will  protect 
our  men,  that  it  will  save  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  men,  that  It  will  promote  an 
earlier  and  a  more  successful  evacuation. 
I  am  sure  that  Is  the  case.  In  my  own 
heart,  I  am  sure  that  the  President  In 
taking  a  chance — which  he  knew  was  a 
chance — had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
success  could  be  attained. 

Speaking  for  this  Senator  alone,  he  Is 
going  to  hope  with  all  his  heart  that  that 
success  can  be  sustained.  Up  to  this 
point,  he  strongly  supports  his  President, 
and  he  speaks  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  in  his  State,  if  the  correspond- 
ence, wires,  and  telephone  calls  from  his 
State  are  any  indication,  in  saying  that 
he  believes  the  people  of  his  State  very 
strongly  have  the  same  belief. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  the  Comman- 
dant of  Uie  Marine  Corps,  General  Chap- 
man— and  the  marines  still  are  heavily 
engaged  ttiere — is  a  native  of  Florida  and 
a  citizen  of  Florida,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  him. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  wlH 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

After  all,  we  of  the  South  are  rather 


proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  General  Westmoreland,  Is 
a  South  Carolinian,  who  took  terrible 
punishment  for  3  years  or  more  In  South 
Vietnam.  And  we  want  to  back  him  up. 

We  are  also  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  newly  nominated  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Moorer, 
Is  an  Alabamlan. 

Although  my  distinguished  friends  do 
not  seem  to  like  the  Idea  of  coming  South 
for  Judicial  officers,  I  am  glad  that  they 
are  quite  ready  to  come  South  for  mili- 
tary leaders.  May  I  add,  with  a  smile,  too, 
that  they  seem  quite  willing  to  come 
South  for  people  to  collect  their  taxes  for 
them.  I  notice  that  we  now  have  Ran- 
dolph Thrower,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  an  Atlanta  boy.  whose 
grandfather  happened  to  be  my  Method- 
cislon  will  be  found  to  be  souzid.  and  a 
small  boy. 

All  I  am  sajring  now  Is  that  tremen- 
dous values  of  loyalty  are  Involved  here, 
and  I  am  sure  that  no  Senator  falls  in 
entertaining  those  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
of  hope.  Although  there  may  be  differ- 
ences In  detail  as  to  how  this  difficult 
problem  may  be  handled,  I  am  never  go- 
ing to  believe  that  any  Member  of  this 
body  has  anything  else  but  loyalty  to  his 
Nation  and  hope  that  his  President's  de- 
cision will  be  f  otmd  to  be  sound,  and  a 
willingness  to  support  that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BxLUfON) .  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Dakota.  In  order  that 
he  may  present  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  also  like  to 
make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  comment  on  the  colloquy  which 
has  Just  taken  place,  I  want  to  commend 
the  disting\iished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiz)  for  the  resolution  he  has 
Introduced  before  the  Senate  today,  and 
also  to  make  a  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  progress  we  have  made  In  securing 
cosponsors  for  amendment  No.  609.  The 
amendment  to  end  the  war,  which  calls 
upon  the  Senate  to  cut  off  further  fund- 
ing for  military  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia  except  for  purposes  of  effecting  the 
safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  our 
forces. 

Since  I  last  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  seven  additional 
Senators  have  added  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors  to  this  bipartisan  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  amendment : 

Itie  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFr) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskxi)  — ^who  has 
Juet  been  speaking  on  the  floor — the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglroh), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
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Hakt)  ,  bringing  the  total  to  21  Senators 
who  are  now  listed  as  cosponsogs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.         ' 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, some  10  Senators  have  told  me 
that,  if  this  measure  were  befcig  voted 
on  today,  they  would  vote  for  it;  but 
they  are  not  ready,  for  various  reasons, 
to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors  at  this 
point.  In  some  cases  they  have  minor 
langxiage  changes  to  suggest,  jln  other 
cases,  they  su-e  Senators  who  ordinarily 
do  not  cosponsor  legislation;  bUt,  never- 
theless, 10  Senators  on  both  siqes  of  the 
aisle,  in  addition  to  the  21  whb  are  co- 
sponsors,  have  told  me  that  they  would 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  Saiate  ^  already 
committed  to  supporting  thej  amend- 
ment. This  Is  a  perfectly  propter  proce- 
dure under  the  Constitution.  A3  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  under  which 
the  Senate  can  express  and  work  Its 
will,  the  only  way  it  can  be  effective  In 
terms  of  bringing  the  war  to  \  conclu- 
sion. 

All  of  us  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  say  on  last  Prlqay  at  his 
press  conference  that  Membe^  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  the  luJiury  mak- 
ing speeches  and  offering  criticism,  but 
that  only  he  carries  the  burdeo  of  mak- 
ing the  decisions  and  taking  the  risks. 

Very  frankly,  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent's point  is  well  taken.  Thatlis  exactly 
what  we  have  been  doing.  We  have  been 
standing  here  offering  criticism  and  ad- 
vice to  him  but,  so  far,  in  thej  long  and 
tragic  history  of  this  war,  nevar  have  we 
really  stood  up  as  Members  of  tjie  Senate 
and  answered  yes  or  no  as  to  whether  we 
want  the  war  to  continue  or  to!  end. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  amendment  No. 
609.  the  amendment  to  end  t^e  war,  to 
share  that  burden  with  the  Pnesident  of 
the  United  SUtes — which  wd  are  sup- 
posed to  do  under  the  terms  ol  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I 

We  will  be  saying  to  the  president, 
when  we  vote  on  that  amendriient:  "No 
longer  will  we  content  ourselves  simply 
to  advise  you  on  what  you  should  do  in 
handling  your  duties.  We  are] willing  to 
face  up  to  our  responsibilitie*.  We  are 
willing  to  bear  some  of  the  political  risks 
and  some  of  the  political  restoonsibility 
involved  in  deciding  whether  i  or  not  to 
continue  the  war  or  to  end  it.j' 

If  it  is  true,  as  has  frequently  been 
said,  that  a  majority  of  the  Seqate  wishes 
we  had  never  become  Involved!  in  South- 
east Asia  and  would  like  to  find  some 
dignifled.  constructive  way  by!  which  we 
can  extricate  ourselves,  this  ainendment 
will  provide  that  formula.         , 

Mr.  President,  five  Memb^  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattuld)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodkijl)  on  the 
Republican  side,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HuGHXs).  the  Senator  f^om  Idaho 
(Mr.  CHxmcH) ,  and  mjrself  onj  the  Dem- 
ocratic side,  are  going  on  television  to 
morrow  night  at  7:30  on  NB<;,  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  Nation  for  4>pport  for 
this  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  thou^tful  and 
concerned  students  who  have  been  with 


us  in  Washington  over  the  past  weekend, 
especially  since  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State 
University,  that  winning  support  for  this 
amendment  to  end  the  war  is  the  area 
In  which  they  should  be  working.  This 
is  the  area  where  the  action  is  going  to 
be  that  counts,  in  terms  of  deciding 
whether  the  war  continues  or  whether 
it  does  not. 

We  are  not  going  to  end  the  war  simply 
by  strikes,  protests,  wringing  our  hands, 
or  tearing  our  hair.  All  of  those  things 
might  seem  understandable ;  but  not  one 
of  them  will  change  our  course  In  South- 
east Asia. 

There  Is  only  one  way  that  can  be 
done — unless  the  President  decides  to  call 
off  the  action — and  that  is  by  Congress 
exercising  its  responsibility  imder  the 
Constitution. 

Thus.  I  want  to  plead  with  Members 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  students,  and 
with  our  older  citizens — all  the  people 
across  this  Ismd — to  make  ova  constitu- 
tional system  work,  not  to  write  it  off  im- 
til  we  have  tried  it,  and  not  to  say  that 
Congress  has  no  power  in  the  area  of  war 
or  peace. 

Let  us  not  be  talking  about  this  war 
as  President  Nixon's  war.  He  did  not 
start  it.  Let  us  not  talk  about  It  as  John- 
son's war.  or  the  CIA's  war.  or  the  Pen- 
tagon's war.  Under  the  Constitution,  only 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  de- 
clare war. 

We  have  surrendered  that  responsi- 
bility. We  let  it  slip  away  from  us.  The 
only  way  we  can  reclaim  the  warmak- 
Ing  or  the  war-ending  power  that  resides 
in  this  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
is  by  exercising  It. 

Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  ask  all  my  fellow  citizens,  to  make 
our  constitutional  system  work  the  way 
our  Founding  Fathers  intended. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  we  hope 
to  accomplish  with  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  debate  with 
my  good  friend  from  Florida,  who  feels 
deeply  on  this  question  but  who  is  trying 
to  keep  his  mind  open.  He  has  given  the 
students  a  hearing,  as  others  have  done. 
I  want  to  make  a  few  quick  observations 
here  as  to  what  he  had  to  say  about  the 
move  into  Cambodia. 

I  do  not  question  the  President's  sin- 
cerity, in  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  but 
I  do  question  his  judgment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  another  in  the  long  series 
of  efforts  on  the  military  front — which 
were  made  supposedly  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  earlier  end — which  are  going  to 
prove  disappointing. 

When  one  talks  about  wiping  out  rice 
supplies  in  Cambodia,  capturing  small 
arms  ammunition,  and  capturing  rifles 
and  arms  of  all  kinds,  we  must  remember 
that  this  is  not  a  traditional  type  of 
war.  Measured  against  that  must  be  the 
impact  on  the  total  situation,  such  as  the 
pictures  we  aU  saw  on  television  and  in 
the  press  of  smother  Cambodian  village 
in  smoking  ruins,  the  wreckage,  and  ev- 
erything that  was  destroyed  by  American 
artillery  and  American  air  strikes. 

I  understand  from  the  military  view- 
point why  these  things  happen,  but  this 
war  is  not  jiist  a  military  operation.  Even 
the  military  commanders  will  tell  us  that 


this  Is  a  struggle  to  win  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  i>eople  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  what  is  going  on 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  in 
that  small  village  in  Cambodia  which 
was  smashed  to  the  ground  and  blasted 
beyond  recognition,  with  young  Ameri- 
can soldiers  amidst  the  wreckage,  look- 
ing at  the  bodies  of  the  horribly  burned 
men.  women,  and  children  who  were  hit 
by  napalm? 

The  press  showed  a  picture  of  a  young 
American  soldier  looking  at  the  remains 
of  a  little  girl  who  was  probably  7  or  8 
years  old  who  had  been  incinerated  by 
napalm  bombing,  and  the  bodies  of  two 
women  and  a  man  lying  beside  her. 

They  happened  to  be  four  victims  In 
that  particular  incident  of  the  war  which 
occurred  shortly  after  we  were  shocked 
by  the  deaths  of  four  students  at  Kent 
State  University. 

Both  of  those  groups  were  killed  as  a 
consequence  of  this  war. 

We  are  terribly  shocked  and  saddened 
by  what  took  place  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

But  what  happened  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  related  to  those  four 
innocent  people  who  died  in  the  village 
of  Snou  in  Cambodia? 

Is  that  the  way  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  people? 

How  impressed  can  they  be  with  the 
argument  that  by  destroying  their  vil- 
lage, we  were  able  to  capture  so  many 
rifles  and  so  many  bullets  and  small  arms 
which  can  weaken  the  capacity  of  the 
enemy  to  strike  back? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  every 
time  a  village  like  that  is  destroyed  in 
Southeast  Asia — and  they  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands — we  lose  another  step  in  this 
great  str\iggle  for  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  cannot  ever  get  out  of  my  mind  the 
picture  of  those  bodies  floating  down  the 
Mekong  River  2  or  3  weeks  ago.  They 
were  not  Communist  bodies.  They  were 
bodies  of  citizens  of  Cambodia  who  were 
killed  by  the  armed  forces  of  their  own 
country — probably  with  armament  sup- 
plied by  us.  We  did  not  supply  It  for 
that  purpose.  We  supplied  it  because  we 
thought  that  that  government  shared 
the  same  purposes  we  do  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  be- 
cause of  longstanding  and  bitter  tribal 
rivalries  that  we  do  not  know  very  much 
about,  these  things  happen.  That  is  one 
of  the  very  great  dilemmas  we  face 
there — that  we  do  not  know  very  much 
about  what  we  have  gotten  into  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Because  of  things  that 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  concerns 
of  this  country,  we  watched  hundreds  of 
bodies  of  Cambodian  citizens,  tied  to- 
gether, floating  down  the  river.  They 
had  been  slaughtered  by  the  forces  of 
their  own  government. 

One  has  to  ask  the  question:  What  is 
the  Impact  of  that  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
reach  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  President,  this  was  the  Incident  at 
Kent  State  University  multiplied  several 
hundred  times  over.  We  must  balance 
that  against  the  mission  of  mercy  going 
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the  other  way  up  the  Mekong  River,  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  referred  a  moment  ago.  Let  us 
recognize  that  we  are  Involved  in  far 
more  than  a  simple  military  operation  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  no  possible  way  that  this 
struggle  can  be  solved  by  Incresislng  in- 
puts of  military  power. 

If  one  were  to  pursue  the  sanctuary 
theory  to  the  ultimate,  we  would  have  to 
move  into  Cambodia,  North  Vietnam, 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  in  fact, 
into  the  whole  Communist  world,  for 
that  is  a  sanctuary  in  a  sense  for  the 
forces  with  which  we  are  engaged  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  not  to  widen 
this  war,  not  to  base  our  hopes  on  some 
dubious  cltdm  that  maybe,  by  extending 
the  war  into  yet  another  area,  we  can 
bring  it  to  an  end.  but  the  time  has  come 
in  the  interest  of  our  coimtry  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  highest  form  of  patriotism 
to  do  what  I  believe  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  want  to  do.  And  that  is  to 
correct  what  we  now  know  was  a  dread- 
ful mistake 

The  way  to  do  that  is  by  supporting 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  amendment 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  yielding  to  me  for 
what  turned  out  to  be  more  than  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  [Applause 
in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  oc- 
cupants of  the  galleries  should  be  warned 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  do  not  per- 
mit demonstrations  or  approval  or  disap- 
proval by  the  spectators  in  the  galleries. 
If  it  happens  again,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  be  ordered  to  clear  the  gal- 
leries. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
said  many  things  that  are  worth  while. 
He  calls  to  our  attention  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  than  one  side  of  the  coin 
to  look  at  here. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  spoken  from 
a  very  pure  heart.  He  has  a  fine  record 
as  a  bomber  pilot  in  World  War  n.  I 
am  sure  that  when  he  dropped  bombs, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  people  would 
be  mutilated  and  that  people  would  be 
killed,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty.  I 
feel  so,  too. 

I  have  been  in  s(Mnewhat  the  same  sit- 
uation myself,  although  not  In  a  bomber. 
I  flew  on  four  fronts  in  France — as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  knows — a 
good  long  time  ago. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  not  given  what  I  think  Is 
necessary  consideration  in  this  picture — 
and  it  is  a  miserable  picture  and  no  one 
can  make  it  out  in  any  other  way — to 
the  fact  that  we  have  lost  many  Amer- 
ican men  by  reason  of  the  privilege  of 
these  sanctuaries  which  has  been  given 
to  those  who  come  out  of  the  sanctuaries 
and  attack  and,  after  a  hit-and-run  en- 
gagement, generally  by  surprise,  go  back 
into  these  sanctuaries. 

The  question  is  where  is  the  balance 
in  this  thing?  The  Senator  from  Florida 


does  not  know,  and  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  or 
any  of  us  can  know.  And  he  is  not  en- 
tirely sure  that  the  President  knows. 
However,  he  thinks  that  the  President 
has  vastly  more  opportunity  to  know 
than  can  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  has  the  full  reports  of 
the  CIA,  the  full  reports  of  his  field 
commanders,  the  full  reports  of  the  Am- 
bassador. I  trust  that  my  distinguished 
friend  listened  carefully  to  our  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam  on  the  televi- 
sion last  night.  The  President  has  the  re- 
ports of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  has 
the  reports  of  the  State  Department.  He 
has  the  reports  of  every  intelligence 
group  that  our  Nation  possesses. 

Surely  the  President  knows  better 
than  we  know  how  many  hundreds  and 
maybe  thousands  of  casualties  we  have 
sustained.  My  understanding  is  that  It 
is  a  bitter  fact  that  we  have  sustained 
better  than  40,000  deaths  in  the  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam  and  over  200,000 
wounded.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures 
in  mind.  However,  that  is  a  terrible,  trag- 
ic picture  for  us  to  consider. 

The  President  knows  better  than  any- 
one else  how  much  of  that  is  chargeable 
to  these  nefarious  sanctuaries  which  for 
5  years  have  been  plaguing  our  men  in 
the  field  just  a  stone's  throw  across  a 
boundary  that  is  also  almost  nonexistent 
in  many  places.  In  many  places  the 
boundary  cannot  even  be  determined 
with  exact  accuracy. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  feels  that 
everyone  of  us  should  hope  and  pray 
that  this  decision  is  a  sound  one  and 
that  it  will  result,  at  relatively  small  loss, 
in  the  destruction  of  large  amounts  of 
equipment. 

The  figures  I  placed  in  the  Record 
awhile  ago  would  indicate  that  it  was 
more  than  enough  equipment  to  fully 
arm  a  full  division.  I  understand  that 
they  have  few  full  North  Vietnamese  di- 
visions over  there. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  states  in 
that  release  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
that  the  amount  of  rice  captured  and 
either  carted  away  or  destroyed  would 
supply  6,000  fighting  enemy  for  a  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  distinguished 
friend  was  present  when  the  first  clip- 
ping was  read  into  the  Record  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  It  was  a  clipping 
from  today's  New  York  Times. 

The  chpping  stated  that  in  addition 
to  the  6,000-odd  small  arms  which  had 
already  been  captured — I  will  read  the 
exact  figiu-es  if  the  Senator  has  not 
heard  them.  Perhaps  he  has. 

The  figures  are  as  follows:  6,750  rifles; 
1,232  heavy  machineguns.  mortar  tubes, 
rocket  launchers,  recoilless  rifles,  and 
antiaircraft  gims — it  does  not  say  how 
many  of  each;  865  tons  of  ammimition. 
The  rest  is  confined  to  edibles  and  medi^ 
cal  supplies,  except  that  it  does  mention 
speciflcally  130  trucks  and  I  think  my 
friend  knows  that  trucks  are  not  built 
in  that  section  of  the  world.  They  have 
to  be  brought  in  from  China  or  Russia. 
The  capture  of  130  trucks — it  does  not 
say  whether  they  were  large  or  small — 
is  a  tremendous  raid  upon  the  canying 
capacity  of  those  who  have  been  using 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU  now  for  more 


than  5  years  in  building  up  more  and 
more  the  reserves  that  were  there. 

This  is  jiist  part  of  the  story.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  full  story  will  be. 

The  only  thing  I  plead  for  now  is  that 
we  not  do  that  thing  we  so  frequently 
regret  later  and  use  snap  Judgment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shaU  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  plead  that  instead  we  wait 
until  the  story  is  told. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  already 
said  that  in  the  event  this  raid  or  series 
of  raids — and  it  is  now  flve  or  six  of 
them — should  last  longer  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  assured  us,  or  proves  less  suc- 
cessful than  hoped  for,  or  brings  greater 
losses  than  expected,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  reserves  his  entire  freedom  of 
decision. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  not 
failed  to  buck  presidents  in  the  past, 
whether  they  were  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, and  he  will  not  fail  to  buck 
them  in  the  future  when  he  thinks  they 
are  wrong.  But  I  think  this  decision  has 
promise  and  hope  for  working  out  and 
I  hope  my  distinguished  friend  will  con- 
tinue to  nurture  some  hope  for  this  suc- 
cess. I  feel,  knowing  as  little  as  we  do 
about  the  essential  facts  in  this  case, 
that  it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  and 
loyalty  for  us  to  have  hope  that  it  will 
be  successful  and  I  believe  most  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  does 
seem  on  the  surface  that  the  argimient 
that  he  makes  about  the  President  hav- 
ing more  information  thsm  the  rest  of 
us  should  bring  him  to  a  more  sensible 
judgment  than  any  of  us  can  make. 
However,  that  is  precisely  why  Congress 
has  surrendered  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  we  were  Intended  to  carry 
under  the  Constitution. 

Years  ago  when  anxieties  were  ex- 
pressed about  the  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican forces  into  Southeast  Asia,  that 
same  argimient  was  raised,  the  argument 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  had  infor- 
mation that  was  not  available  to  us.  Very 
frankly,  I  am  embarrassed  when  people 
come  to  me  with  questions  about  to  what 
extent  we  were  involved,  for  example,  in 
the  collapse  of  Prince  Sihanouk,  and  I 
have  to  say  that  I  do  not  know;  I  am 
not  privy  to  that  information. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  does 
know,  however,  does  he  not,  that  Prince 
Sihanouk  did  not  come  to  us ;  he  did  not 
go  to  the  French ;  but  he  went  to  Moscow 
and  Peking  and  he  is  enlisting  Commu- 
nist forces  to  put  him  back  in  power. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  that  hap- 
pened since  he  was  deposed,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  that  would  have  been  the 
situation  with  a  little  more  Impagination 
on  our  part  prior  to  the  time  he  was 
deposed. 

I  am  getting  impatient  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  President  has  information 
more  dependable  than  ours  and  that  we 
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I  have  ab- 

it.  wiU  the 


itor  vote 


should  accept  his  Judgment,  liat  Is  not 
the  way  I  read  his  responslbUlty  or  our 
responsibility.  I  think  every  Member  or 
the  Senate  has  some  obligaUon  to  act  on 
his  own  best  judgment.  I  think  that  is 
why  the  warmating  power  was  vested  not 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States  but 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  For 
various  reasons  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
understands  better  than  I.  wi 
dlcated  that  power. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Presld 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr   HOLLAND.  Did  the  Se^ 
for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolutlwi? 

Mr  McOOVERN.  Yes.  and  |I  regret  it 
very  much.  I  do  not  want  to  itepeat  that 
mistake  6  years  later.  I 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  in  exacUy  the  sam|e  position. 
The  Senator  from  Florida,  standing  here, 
addressed  question  after  question,  as  the 
Senator  will  see  if  he  looks  at  .the  record 
of  debate,  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  was  leading  the  de- 
bate for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
All  but  two  Members  of  this  )x>dy  voted 
for  giving  the  President  the  ptwer  to  act 
as  he  saw  necessary  In  his  discretion  to 
whatever  might  occur  in  that  I  theater. 

I  am  not  trying  to  pass  judgment  in 
advance  on  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator is  offering  today.  I  ha^  not  seen 
the  Senator's  resolution.  But  ;  am  plead- 
ing for  continuance  of  some]  confidence 
and  hope  and  support  of  trie  one  man 
that  we  have  as  President,  lor  whom  I 
did  not  vote,  but  who  is  mjr  President 
and  the  President  of  this  Nation,  and 
who  has  vasUy  more  information  than 
any  other  citizen  can  have.    I 

He  wants  peace;  of  cour^  he  wants 
peace.  I    . 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  do  ndt  have  any 
doubt  of  the  Presidents  motives.  I  feel 
exactly  as  the  Senator  froii  Arkansas 
said  so  many  times:  that  he  does  not 
question  the  motives  of  Ui^  President; 
he  questions  whether  he  is  f^Uowing  the 
proper  means  to  achieve  his  dbject,  which 
Is  an  early  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Even  from  a  military  standpoint,  the 
Senator  knows  that.  Just  pri<>r  to  the  Tet 
offensive,  there  were  tremendous  military 
operations  that  were  directed  into  the 
so-called  iron  triangle  area  [around  Sai- 
gon which  were  believed  to  be  the  very 
center  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  NLP 
miUUry  operations  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  were  two  of  those  offensive  oper- 
ations which  we  conducted  ih  1967  which 
led  General  Westmoreland  t^  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  had  destroyfed  the  base 
camps,  staging  areas  and  the  principal 
supply  areas  for  Communistt  forces  oper- 
ating in  South  Vietnam.  Th^  Senator  will 
recall  there  were  all  kinds  bf  optimistic 
reports  that  we  had  virtually  destroyed 
the  underpinning  of  the  ekiemy  in  the 
south.  Then  came  the  Tet  offensive  and 
the  whole  apparatus  fell  aplirt.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  the  impact  of  that  on  domes- 
tic policies  In  the  United  States. 

To  say  we  have  captu^  so  many 
pounds  of  rice,  so  many  krms,  and  so 
many  boxes  of  ammunltioii  In  Cambo- 
dia and  that,  therefore,  we  are  going 
to  have  American  forces  U  South  Viet- 
nam conjures  In  my  mind  similar  opti- 


mistic predictions  made  before.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  kind  of  Vietnamese 
Pentagon  they  were  looking  for  in  Cam- 
bodia was  probably  a  handful  of  people 
with  a  few  radios  on  their  bocks,  and  a 
floating  operation  that  vanished  in  the 
jungle  in  a  few  hoius  prior  to  our  in- 
vasion. 

I  do  not  have  the  sUghtest  hope  that 
we  have  broken  up  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  NLP  apparatus.  Basically  that  is  a 
political  apparatus;  military  considera- 
tions are  secondary.  What  we  are  con- 
testing iB  a  vast  political  network  spread 
through  a  vast  jungle  area.  One  cannot 
teU  friend  from  foe.  To  use  our  military 
power  in  the  way  the  Senator  is  talking 
about,  the  way  he  used  it  In  World  War 
I  and  in  World  War  n,  would  defeat  the 
purposes  we  have  in  mind  because  we 
would  be  killing  the  very  people  we  are 
trying  to  save.  I  think  the  President  Is 
pricing  us  to  make  the  same  mistake  we 
have  made  time  after  time  based  on  the 
mistake  that  our  progress  is  winning  the 
minds  of  Southeast  Asia  can  be  evaluated 
in  military  operations. 

The  Senator  remembers  the  charts 
that  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  brought  with  him  when  we 
would  go  to  the  White  House  for  a  brief- 
ing. He  would  say,  "We  killed  so  many 
Vletcong  and  so  many  North  Vietnam- 
ese and.  therefore,  on  April  15.  1956, 
they  should  surrender  according  to  my 
computations." 

It  never  worked  that  way  because  of 
this  "hearts  and  minds"  business  that 
cannot  be  measured  with  computers. 
This  is  the  other  side  of  the  equation  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind.  We  have  to  meas- 
ure what  this  war  Is  doing  to  us.  I  think 
the  question  has  now  become  not  so  much 
whether  we  can  continue  this  operation 
in  Southeast  Asia,  but  the  question  really 
is  becoming  whether  we  can  hold  our  own 
society  together  if  we  stay  on  this  course 
much  longer  in  Asia.  To  me  that  Is  the 
crucial  question. 

I  am  doing  what  I  think  Is  the  right 
thing  to  keep  our  society  together  by  giv- 
ing Cwigress  and  the  American  people 
an  opportvmlty  to  register  a  decision  in 
this  matter  in  a  way  provided  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  wUl  yield  further,  I  am  very  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
completely  and  correctiy  stated  his  own 
feelings  and  his  own  objective.  The  only 
difference  between  us  Is  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  objective,  and  I  call  the 
Senator's  attention  that  the  very  thing 
he  has  done  here  today  in  offering  a  res- 
olution is  to  try  to  put  a  date  on  the  end 
of  this  whole  thing  when  he  has  Just 
remarked,  so  truthfully,  that  frequent 
predictions  in  the  past  as  to  when  the 
war  would  end  would  come  to  naught. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  is  going  to  give  careful 
attention  to  anything  that  comes  from 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  for 
whom  he  has  much  admiration.  He  was 
a  great  soldier.  I  say  apain,  I  am  sure  he 
knew  when  he  dropped  his  bombs  there 
would  be  great  loss  of  life.  And  I  am  sure 
he  knows  that  in  war  there  will  be  loss 
of  life.  And  I  am  sure  he  knows  that  no- 
body can  state  with  certainty  now  what 


Is  going  to  happen.  But  he  also  knows 
that  that  handful  of  men  with  walkie- 
talkies  could  not  carry  away  those  6,700 
muskets,  much  less  the  mortars,  rocket 
launchers,  the  130  trucks,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  equip- 
ment. ,    ^     , 
We  are  not  talking  about  simply  haul- 
ing equipment  from  Washington  to  Al- 
exandria. We  are  talking  about  replen- 
ishing their  supplies  from  remote  parts 
of  China— and  China  itself  is  a  long,  long 
way  off — and  from  remote  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, which  are  even  more  remote.  There 
is  i)ound  to  be  tremendoxis  difficulty  In 
replacing  the  amount  of  equipment  al- 
ready reported  aw  having  been  captured. 
Surely,  the  Senator  frwn  South  Da- 
kota, once  with  the  military  himself,  will 
take  at  face  value  the  numbers  given  by 
the  Pentagon  as  those  weapons,  trucks, 
launchers,  and  rockets  that  have  actually 
been  captured.  ^  m,  *■ 
That  is  no  mean  accomplishment.  That 
is  a  tremendous  backset  to  people  who 
have  to  look  as  far  away  as  they  have 
to  for  a  replenishment  of  their  equip- 
ment so  they  can  fight  again. 

I  Just  plead  again,  let  us  not  make  up 
our  minds  too  quickly.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  retaining  completely  freedom 
of  decision  after  we  have  gone  far  ahead 
to  see  how  hopefully  a  situation  we  will 
be  in  after  this  effort  is  over.  He  is  re- 
taining, however,  still  his  feeling  that  the 
President  is  entitled  right  now  to  om 
support,  and  he  is  going  to  have  the  sup 
port  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  jrielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
just  for  the  record  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  distinguished  friend  from  South  Da- 
kota if  I  understood  him  correctiy  to 
speak  about  the  Cambodian  bodies  float- 
ing down  the  river. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  I  did  speak 
about  that,  which  goes  back  to  perhaps 
3  weeks  ago.  I  am  not  referring  to  any- 
thing that  happened  in  the  destruction 
of  the  village  to  which  I  referred  previ- 
ously, but  this  took  place  shortiy  after 
Prince  Sihanouk  was  deposed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  And  these  were  Cam- 
bodian bodies? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes:  the  ethnic 
background  of  those  people  Is  Vietnam- 
ese, but  they  are  residents  of  Cambodia 
and  have  lived  there,  as  I  understand  it, 
for  many  centuries.  There  has  been  long- 
standing bitterness,  a  kind  of  tribal 
rivalry  between  these  groups  in  Cam- 
bodia and  some  of  the  others  in  that 
country.  But  it  was  not  a  case  of  Com- 
munists being  killed  by  anti-Commu- 
nists. These  people  were  not  killed  on 
Ideological  grounds. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  My  only  point  in  asking 
the  question  was  that  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  copy  of  Newsweek  magazine.  While  I 
think  the  Senator's  explanation  now  does 
clear  the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  I  be- 
lieve it  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed  that, 
according  to  Newsweek— and  I  have  the 
April  27.  1970.  issue  in  my  hand,  and  I 
read  from  page  37: 

As  we  approached  the  car-ferry  crossing 
the  Mekong  River  at  Neak  Luong,  everything 
was  oddly  silent.  None  of  the  usual  fruit  ped- 
dlers were  In  sight.  The  Vietnamese-owned 
shops  were  boarded  up  and  the  names  of 
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their  owners  hastily  painted  over.  But  once 
on  the  ferry  a  far  more  dramatic  sight  oc- 
curred. As  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  odd- 
shaped  bundles  were  slowly  drifting  toward 
us.  At  first  I  thought  they  were  clumps  of 
water  lilies.  But  the  Cambodian  passengers — 

I  repeat  that: 

But  the  Cambodian  passengers  on  the 
ferry  Identified  the  bundles  Immediately  as 
the  bloated  bodies  of  Vietnamese  men  and 
women,  still  clad  In  their  black  pantaloons. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  but  the  Senator 
should  keep  in  mind  that  they  were  citi- 
zens of  Cambodia.  That  is  like  saying  that 
If  our  Government  turned  on  the  Boston 
Irish.  It  was  shooting  Irishmen,  not 
Americans.  These  people  were  citizens  of 
Cambodia  who  happened  to  have  Viet- 
namese origin,  but  they  had  lived  in 
Cambodia  for  many,  many  centuries.  The 
rivalry  between  the  forces  that  killed 
them  and  the  people  who  were  killed  had 
nothing  to  do  with  communism  versus 
the  free  world,  as  we  sometimes  describe 
this  war. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  suggest.  Mr. 
President,  that  that  Is  the  Senator's  in- 
terpretation and  conclusion.  It  may  be 
that  not  every  one  would  agree  with  him. 
Nevertheless,  that  is  certainly  his  opin- 
ion, and  I  respect  him  for  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TOMORROW  AT 
11  KM.  IN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  In 
executive  session,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  38  minutes  pjn.)  in  execu- 
tive session,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May  12,  1970,  at 
11  ajn. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  May  11,  1970: 

U.S.  Mahshai. 
Jose  A.  Lopez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  T7.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Santos  Buxo,  Jr., 
term  expired. 

In  ths  Asmt 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grades  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3M2: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Prank  Schaffer  Besson,  Jr.,  579-^2- 
8234,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

To  he  Ueutenant  general 
Lt.   Oen.  Oren  Kugene  Hurlbut,  490-44- 
9251,   Army   of   the   United   States    (major 
general,  UJB.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  dealgnated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 
Maj.  Oen.  Richard  Thomas  Knowles,  340- 
10-3134.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

In  ths  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in   the   Regular   Army   of  the   United 


States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 

United  States  Code,  sections  8284  and  8306: 

In  ths  Abmt 

To  be  colonel 

Shaddy.  Mershan  O.,  623181033. 

DSNTAL    CORPS 
AKIIT   FBOIIOnON    LIST 

To  be  colonel 

Powers,  Walters  J.,  260601686. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  Ueutenant  colonel 

Abbruzzese,  Peter  A..  057206838. 

Adams,  Dwlgbt  L.,  223329669. 

Adams.  Prttchard  O.,  240301308. 

Adams,  Walter  E.,  677344648. 

Adklns.  VlrgU  8.,  Jr.,  426140333. 

Ahern,  Neal  J.,  669032449. 

Aiken,  Jamie  L.,  243304723. 

Alexander,  John  T.,  464380127. 

Alexander.  Marvin  L..  430303583. 

Allen,  John  W.,  Jr.,  188207239. 

Allen,  Robert  W..  238225780. 

Allen,  Robert  W.,  2382267980. 

Allgood.  Charles  N.,  447203914. 

Allison,  James  W.,  642148083. 

Alvarez,  Alfred  A..  027142250. 

Ambrose,  Bernard  J.,  299146792. 

Ambrose,  Wayne  R.,  510126692. 

Anderson.  James  R..  404301661. 

Ankley,  WllUam  J.,  348186837. 

Armell,  Jerry  P..  296189490. 

Arnold,  George  H.,  045141119. 

Attmore.  Charles  M..  149140909. 

Aull,  Luther  B.,  ni..  251408614. 

Austin,  lliomas  A.,  266347769. 

Bach  us,  Walter  O.,  466209971. 

Baeuchle,  Alfred  A.,  451147297. 

Bagley,  James  E.  m,  30200133. 

Balsh,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  639229269. 

Baldwin,  Daniel  L.,  220206661. 

Ball.  George  L..  415261628. 

Ball.  Thomas  H.,  456326858. 

Banks,  Thcmnas  G.,  244268633. 

Barclay.  Kenneth  K.,  633129804. 

Barkley,  James  R.,  222123377. 

Barnes,  James  C.  Jr.,  231264664. 

Bamet,  John  A.  Jr.,  868343366. 

Barry,  Raymond  N.,  447206353. 

Baahore.  Boyd  T.,  130364618. 

Bassett,  Cyrus  W.,  027120240. 

Bateman.  Benjamin  P.,  409340666. 

Bazley,  William  J.,  251265703. 

Bean,  Robert.  236289306. 

Beauchamp.  Darwin  D.,  667140438. 

Beaumont,  Robert  B.,  398169136. 

Beckner,  David  A..  291224983. 

Beddoe,  WllUam  A..  085126131. 

Begley.  Thomas  P..  370169667. 

Belford,  Robert  E.,  002124964. 

Belock,  Prank,  008140216. 

Bennett,  Karl  P.,  187147076. 

Berry,  Elbert  D.  H..  176324042.  ^ 

Berry,  WUllam  T..  041233166. 

Beverly,  Sidney  E..  148186543. 

Bice,  WUllam  S.,  347206784. 

Blrk,  Elmer  L.,  257609667. 

BJork,  Harlan  L.,  374222280. 

Black,  Lome  S.,  630122849. 

Black,  Sammy  J..  466322112. 

Black.  WllUam  C.  646386986. 

Blair,  Arthur  H.,  176323629. 

Blank,  Harold  L.,  600246209. 

Blankenshlp,  Alan  W.,  248404840. 

Bloimt,  John  B.,  038127463. 

Bluhm,  James  L.,  632207266. 

Blumbardt.  Howard  J.,  604166103. 

Bobzlen,  Gerald  B.,  448326907. 

Bohn,  Donald  L.,  661647223. 

Bolduc.  Luclen  S.,  Jr..  016306466. 

Bolen,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  426545601. 

Bolson,  Carl  D.,  368280718. 

Bolte,  PhlUp  L.,  238330813. 

Boyer,  Robert  E.,  430364961. 

Boyes,  John  H..  164343167. 

Boylan,  James  P.,  662304013. 


Boyle,  Garrison  J.  I.,  319163333. 

Bradley,  WllUam  M.,  579809676. 

Brandes,  WiUlam  P..  679806146. 

Breltwleser,  Albert,  670368886. 

Brenner.  John  A.,  306073817. 

Brent,  Walter  I.,  664386761. 

Brlggs,  Jack  L..  469346691. 

Brlndel,  Charles  L.,  246436263. 

Brlnker.  Joseph  R..  251333398. 

Brlnkerboff,  John  R.,  566830794. 

Brlstw,  Alan  A.,  176336086. 

Broderlck.  John  P.,  498203761. 

Brooke  Staff orfd  R.,  256346868. 

Brown.  Charles  H.,  679367366. 

Brown,  James  L.,  438324735. 

Brown,  Uoyd  J.,  019123364. 

Brown,  Robert  L.,  501189699. 

Brown,  Vance  8.,  Jr.,  661327960. 

Brumme,  Gunther  A.,  077183497. 

Bryan,  John  A.,  260282067. 

Buocolo,  Joseph  P.,  136326347. 

Buchanan,  WllUam  J..  232464761. 

Buckley.  Francis  R..  053147920. 

Buckner,  Garrett  D.,  406247283. 

Bull,  Kenneth  R.  248444644. 

Bvmn,  Dudley  T..  260603676. 

Burack,  Emanuel,  109200342. 

Burke.  Lloyd  L.,  432122298. 

Burnop,  George  T..  096148798. 

Burtchett,  Howard  D..  412283466. 

Busbey,  Arthur  B.,  Jr.,  464448906. 

Bush,  Charles  C.  in.  444407616. 

Butler,  MUlard  J.,  344347338. 

Byers,  Andy  J.,  461408394. 

Byrne,  Jolin  P.,  877344883. 

Caffrey.  James  V.,  Jr.,  346019441. 

Cain,  John  H.,  033309113. 

Callanan,  John  A.,  135334418. 

Cameron,  David  H.,  090337005. 

Cameron,  Stephen  P.,  678386481. 

CampbeU,  John  W.,  477186943. 

Campbell,  Robert  M.,  066207933. 

Caraplis,  Louis  A.,  671014263. 

Carey,  Eldon  W.,  392241730. 

Carlisle,  Wllford  B.,  432206686. 

Carre  jo,  Joe  T.,  536669691. 

Carroll,  Danford  S.,  147202008. 

Carter,  Dozm  P.,  619244979. 

Gary,  Richard  L.,  465204313. 

Casper,  Paul  N.,  496066678. 

Cassldy,  Joseph  B.,  028167869. 

Cliabot.  Richard  C.  025180353. 

Chadwlok.  Harold  M..  438187629. 

ChambCTlaln,  Edwin,  579309064 

Chamberlain.  Robert.  366301063. 

CbamberUn,  Robert,  637181491. 
Chambers.  Robert  M.,  374348987. 
Chandler,  Malcolm  W.,  313343668. 
Chapman.  Harachel  B.,  484307810. 
Chaulk,  Kenneth  G.,  068301886. 
Cheney.  Robert  A..  0013163644. 
Chllders,  Charles  N..  240302967. 
ChUders,  John  C,  Jr.,  432401802. 
Chrlstensen,  Hal  8.,  628307323. 
Clark.  Richard  P.,  Jr..  431307760. 
Clement.  Coleman  C.  403186381. 
Coakley,  Paul  E.,  305243676. 
Coffman,  Warren  G.,  235204309. 
Collins,  John  J.,  001206723. 
Collins,  Robert  S  Jr.,  260267644. 
ColvlUe,  Warren  R.,  081163374. 
Conners,  Robert  J..  520164667. 
Conroy,  Bernard  J.,  438208327. 
Comay,  Florlan  O.,  433680344. 
Coiirsen,  Edward  O..  073322793. 
Covach.  John,  176334186. 
Cowden,  John  E.,  343360668. 
Cox,  Charles  P.,  366206339. 
Coz,  Jolce  O.,  Jr..  460307936. 
Coze.  Robert  L.,  331300307. 
CoykendaU,  Kenneth,  64806306S. 
Coyle.  Marcus  W.,  366306837. 
Craft.  CUyton,  406303793. 
Cramar.  Arthxir  J.,  S08303671. 
Crawford,  Albert  B.,  638349668. 
Creuelger,  Donald  P.  396380984. 
CrockeU,  Edward  P..  670380609. 
Crooks,  Eugene  P..  346234003. 
Culbertson,  Edward,  317363361. 
Cunningham,  Charles.  319330610. 
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Cxirrier.  John  W..  497240635. 
Curtis.  James  A..  479248409. 
Daniels,  Hiram  E..  261303905. 
Darling.  Gregory.  091307342.        , 
Dasch.  WUllam  E..  St..  213265367 
Daugherty.  WUUam.  572382806. 
Davis.  David  H.,  274349140. 
DavU.  Edward  P..  223388573. 
Davis  James  H..  612033086. 
Davis.  L..  Conrad,  176336648. 
DavU.  Reed  B..  Jr..  508208347. 
Davis.  Walter  R..  411634734. 
Davis,  WUUam  D.,  346336961. 
Day  Harvey  C.  Jr..  223106483. 
De  Florl.  Victor  A.,  071224485. 
De  Graf,  WUUam  B  .  550300343. 
Delavan.  PatrtcJt  N..  568111147. 
Denlson.  AUen  R..  637168891. 
Detherow.  Ralph  H..  514167166. 
Devane.  William  L..  260604019. 
DlClro.  Charles  M..  345205642. 
DlGennaro.  Michael.  186207963, 
Dlckerson.  Charlea.  522202439. 
Dlehl,  Robert  C,  217187360.         , 
Dlelens.  August  J..  Jr..  19418918  J. 
Dlgrazla.  John  B..  Jr..  630146993 . 
DIU.  Harold  E  .  260384031. 
DUlon.  Robert  E..  389203693. 
Dlasek.  John.  Jr..  080333496. 
Dixon.  Prank  W..  549037944. 
DUon.  Louis  F..  164330933.         ^^ 
DUon.   Roland   M.,   Jr.,   46136^338. 
Dobbms.  John  P.,  351183399. 
Dolan,  Pierre  J  .  051220153. 
Dolezal.  Thomas  R..  346092989. 
Donovan.  James  C,  441382073. 
Dornbush,  LouU  W..  503462780 
Dorsey.  Frank  J..  538224402. 
Doughtle.  Claude  H  .  259280354. 
Dowe.  Bay  M..  Jr..  577344232. 
Downes.  Thomas  W..  Jr..  19713(  *10. 
Downey.  NeU  B..  261366013. 
Drelsonstok.  Thomas,  579187&  13. 
Drewry  James  C.  Jr..  43134359  8. 
Druener.  Hanz  K..  119017606. 
Du  Bose.  Grover  A..  423382358. 
Duba.  WlUlam  T..  037120133. 
Dudley.  Thomas  D..  231167633, 
Duemler  Richard  R.  46530148  2. 
Durelns.' Frank  H..  495200142. 
Duke.  Herbert  J  .  Jr  .  22916992  I. 
Dunley.  James  E..  483203946. 
Dunn.  James  P..  561347237. 
Durham.  WUUam  L..  23934484  i. 
Durst  Jay  B..  721184744. 
Eaton.  WUllam  H..  224189646. 
Eherhardt.  Guy  A..  492331858. 
Etoner.  Kenneth  R..  178333738. 
Edner,  Lewl«  V..  473143103. 
Eek  LaurisM.  Jr..  499303738. 
EffM-tz.  Edward  H..  361122814. 
Elchom.  WUUam  N  .  032200^. 
Elliott.  Joe  F..  259306268 
Ells  Calvin  W..  430266919. 
Engle   BlarshaUG.  5783474311. 
Erwln.  Charles  E..  024168437. 
EsheUnan.  Charles  C.  068309t66. 
Eustls.  Thomas  B..  149143927J 
Ewan.  Richard  C.  Jr..  140206^. 
Fallon.  Robert  T..  224525692. 
Farmer.  Raymond  L..  470240t43. 
Farrar  JuUan  D..  441104753. 
Farrell.  Peter  B..  111206449. 
Faulkner,  Oscar  L.  22116110 S. 
Faust.  Elmer  F..  461261538. 
Felcht,  Victor  R  ,  359222422. 
Felder.  PeUiam  U.  n.  250327$24. 
Fern.  Albert  J.,  Jr  .  56726248  r. 
Fette.  James  H..  297222342. 
FUbln.  Edward  J..  507148332 
Flnkelstem.  Zane  E  .  371262^7. 
Fisher  anU.  Jr..  018234812.  i 
Fit*.  Richard  A  .  446222106.  > 
Fitzgerald,  Edgar  R..  345125' fl6. 
Fletcher.  Tyler  H..  46«40800< 
Flynn.  Allan  S  .  031303006 
Foerster.  MerUn  W..  508168469. 
Ftorbes,  Dennla  L..  526432099 
Ford  Charles  D..  Jr..  579384*45. 
Forney.  LesUe  B..  Jr.,  380383  311. 
FW.  John  E.,  487403449. 
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Frandsen.  Herbert  L..  507266463. 
Franklin.  Joseph  R.,  524203763. 
Frazler,  Ernest  R..  209123229. 
Freedman.  Edward  P  .  044206984. 
Freeman,  Belvln  S.,  525482191. 
French,  Cecil  R.,  423364809. 
Fronczak.  Edward  L  .  375409036. 
Puller,  Marvin  D..  504054547. 
FuUerton.  George  R.,  013204714. 
Fimke.  Robert  D.,  517189842. 
Fye  Richard  S..  553346846. 
Galney.  Maurice  A.,  577205129. 
Galnok.  Elmer  J.,  296120624. 
Gaiter.  Leonce  E..  439053180. 
Gallagher.  Francis.  187169130. 
GaUlvan.  William  G..  340221841. 
Gappa,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  398184052. 
Garber.  Robert  A..  053203612. 
Gard.  Robert  G..  Jr  ,  449363971. 
Gardner.  Prank  K,  529185170. 
Gearan.  WUUam  K.,  033209628. 
George,  Richard  E.,  166181454. 
Ghormley,  Thomas  A.,  263326844. 
Gillespie.  Berkeley.  229162560. 
Gillette.  Stanley  L.,  521289921. 
OlUlatt.  Donald  L.,  306306667. 
Glasgow,  Keith  A.,  305144746. 
Glasgow ,  Richard  J . .  40630 1 198. 
Glauber.  James  M  ,  219285685. 
Glenn.  Arthur  B.,  560321928. 
Glenn.  RusseU  A..  048183411. 
Glover.  WlUlam  D..  244424016. 
Godsey.  James  P..  236320887. 
Goen.  Ira  J..  433326070 
GoessUng.  Ward  C.  Jr..  576185047. 
Gojsza.  WlUlam  P..  292182543. 
Goldsmith.  John  W..  576208733. 
Gordon.  George  W.,  581700696. 
Gordon,  WlUlam  I..  548281503. 
Gorman,  Paul  P.,  034126940. 
Ootowlckl.  Paul  P.,  216140028. 
GradovUle,  Edward.  606244229. 
Graere.  Carl  W..  267304284. 
Graham,  Charles  P.,  518247377. 
Grammer.  WUllam  C.  421286638. 
Grange.  David  E.,  Jr.,  116181346. 
Graaser.  Peter  G  .  197228945. 
Green.  Calvin  B..  519051180. 
Green.  WlUlam  A.,  Jr..  436340407. 
Greenberg  Robert  A.,  109160841. 
Grwene.  Joseph  E.,  244289789. 
Greene.  Robert  J  .  400263883. 
Grtser,  Robert  L.,  631183326. 
Greer  Thomas  U..  266300303. 
Gregg'.  Arthur  J..  227200740. 
Gregg  Edmund  P..  Jr..  020201339. 
GrlebUng,  Alfred  L  ,  523241370. 
GrUnn.  Frank  L..  268223483. 
Grlffln.  Joseph  T.,  Jr  ,  216227723. 
Ortfflths,  Samuel  E..  076223662. 
Grlswold,  Frederick.  006164066. 
Grombacher,  Oerd  S.,  340160471. 
Gross.  Melvm  G..  423203946. 
Groves  Th\mnan  M..  236149631. 
Grow.  Robert  M..  578349437. 
Ouelker.  Clarence  W.,  275202391. 
Oulon.  James  L..  Jr..  189127200. 
Oumee.  Paul  L.,  394208031. 
Guth.  Carrol  W  .  217287426. 
Haas,  Kenneth  R..  476181004. 
Hagadus.  Raymond,  282163912. 
Hamlin.  Frederick  J  .  395238039. 
Hammerle,  Robert  A.,  047129214. 
Hammes.  Norman  W  ,  357141890. 
Hammond.  Lyman  H.,  Jr.,  132184617. 
Hanks.  Clinton  M.,  249208556. 
HanUne.  Donald  S..  482181253. 
Hanlon.  Charles  W..  247204308. 
Hanna.  Mark  J.,  515160661. 
Hansen.  Marcus  W..  565269623. 
Hansen,  Ray  S.,  670204445. 
Hanson.  James  M.,  398200900. 
Harmon.  Benjamin  P.,  400643044. 
Harper.  PhlUp  H..  193127828. 
Harrts.  CUude  R.,  417260266. 
Harris,  Louis  A.,  322209646 
Harris.  WUllam  M..  265306956. 
Hawkins.  Strather  W..  403201066. 
Hayes.  Donald  R..  Sr..  219129884. 
Hayes.  Ernest  T..  Jr..  260607189. 
Hayes,  Errol  B..  Jr..  241361669. 


Hayes,  Robert  T.,  396169204. 
Hays.  Marcus  D.,  412206319. 
Hayward.  Charles  W..  081323188. 
Heder  Robert  T.  495123260. 
Hedrlck.  Herbert  J.,  446227632. 
Heffelflnger.  Edwin.  174200647. 
Heftl,  James  C.  169189921. 
Helker.  Joseph  H  .  2302676U. 
Helsel.  Clarence  L.  E.,  522161401. 
Helker.  Albert  A.,  180165304. 
Henderson.  John  K..  300207429. 
Hendry.  James  B..  261146599. 
Hendry.  John  R..  203224095. 
Henley.  Ralph  G.,  499166900. 
Hennlng.  Frank  A..  II.  577328624. 
Henry.  Thomas  M..  459327361. 
Herbert.  MorrU  J..  572344654. 
Hergert.  Louis  G..  Jr..  187204120. 
Hetz.  Robert  A..  Jr..  204123599. 
Heyer.  Charles  J.,  418182194. 
Hicks,  Joseph  E..  360168102. 
Hlgglnbotham.  Travl.  430386013. 
HUl.  James  G.,  467365233. 
Hinds.  Sidney  R..  Jr..  401364689. 
Hinds.  William  M.,  H.  424282512. 
Hlrsch.  Peter  J..  389220051. 
Hoch.  John  J..  443266389. 
Hodges.  Robert  C,  525366367. 
Hoey.  Matthew  W..  465306186. 
Hoff.  WUford  J..  Jr..  249400044. 
Hoffman.  Richard  G..  463384477. 
Holslngton.  Robert.  375408875. 
Holbrook.  Bruce.  521227077. 
Holeman.  John  S..  Jr..  432246782. 
Holko.  John  M..  Jr..  191127154. 
Hoist.  Melvln.  543227461. 
Holt,  Hugh  C.  230205694. 
Holt.  Pavil  E.,  408289793 
Hoppe,  Robert  B..  458289151. 
Hord.  WUUam  J..  578227533. 
Horn.  Cmton  A..  Jr..  461326014. 
Home,  Carlton  R.,  455222627. 
Horton.  Charles  L..  166167030. 
Horton.  George  C.  432304302. 
Horton.  WUUam  S..  365200398. 
Howard.   John   D..   420528602. 
Howden.  James  A..  571248482. 
Howe.  WlUlam  S..  Jr.,  115164656. 
Howell,  James  G..  577323779. 
Hubbard,  George  H..  II.  492289273. 
Hubbard.  Norman  P..  521328834. 
Huestls  John  L.,  468301989. 
Huff,  Cecil  R..  279102268. 
Hughes.  David  R..  522164343. 
Hughes  Robert  B..  408365728. 
Hule.  Douglas  T..  421168692. 
Hunt.  Richard  L.,  448189189. 
Hunter.  Charles  M  ,  566385958. 
Hurst,  John  E..  Jr..  527282557. 
Hutcherson   Harold.  241344837. 
Hutcheson.  PhUo  A..  002303146. 
Hutzler.  Charles  T..  461262185. 
Hyatt.  Douglas  P.,  449366901. 
Ingalls.  Robert  E.,  038168731. 
Irish   WUfred  E.,  Jr..  096123928. 
Irons,  James  V..  294228654. 
Irvine.  Joseph  M..  406246288. 
laley,  George  H..  Jr..  342289168. 
Ivlns  WUUam  E.,  483166641. 
Jackl'ey.  Lawrence  W..  484236486. 
Jacobson.  Gerhard  L.,  473446841. 
Jeff  erwon,  Alfred  B.  424147006. 
Jennings,  AUen  B.,  469648757. 
Jennings.  John  R..  576181283. 
Jensen,  Richard  W.  528308733. 
Johansen.  Elvlnd  H.,  669306835. 
Johnson,  Albert  A.,  Jr.,  436303407. 
Johnson.  Edward  L  .  439264968. 
Johnson.  ErUt  O.  Jr..  369229831. 
Johnson.  George  M..  399037342. 
Johnson.  James  H  ,  218242299 
Johnson,  Malcolm  D.,  225464283. 
Johnson,  Norman  G..  008166700. 
Johnson.  Richard  L..  608206773. 
Johnson.  Walter  A.,  Jr  .  268240713. 
Johnsru.  Melvln  H..  473308877. 
Jolley.  James  A.,  193183016. 
Jones.  Brlggs  H.,  426786730 
Jones.  Clarence  Q.  404347136. 
Jones.  John  G..  661648201. 
Jones.  J(An  R  .  522223945. 
Jones.  Mark  E..  041331681. 
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Jones  Paul  B..  193186140. 
Jones.  Richard  L.,  411202591. 
Jones,  Robert  L,.  412349108. 
Jones.  Roy  C.  461240832. 
Jones.  WlUlam  A.  n.  180244322. 
Jones.  WlUlam  R.  D..  300243676. 
Joy.  David  D..  001242780. 
Judd.  James  J.,  122147154. 
Jurgens.  Francis  M.,  493243767. 
Kackley.  Roy  L.,  Jr..  493187810. 
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Walker,  Luther  G..  444186874. 
Walsh,  James  J.,  077189204. 
Walz.  Charles,  471206847. 
Wanek,  Robert  P.,  376207420. 
Ward.  Ira  J.,  483484022. 
Warner,  Volney  P.,  604186947. 
Wamock.  James  P..  Jr.,  527220141. 
Warren.  John  W.,  483200353. 
Warren,  WUbur  M..  11.,  261669826. 
Wasaenberg,  John  P.,  395145404. 
Watson.  John  W..  Jr.,  425440113. 
Watson.  Kenneth  Jr..  435324047. 
Watters.  Clarence  M.,  433309342. 
Waxigh.  WiUlam  L.,  Sr.,  418204146. 
Webb,  John  V.,  377206020. 
Weber.  Jack  W.,  637129819. 
Weber,  Warren  J.,  394122611. 
Weber,  WilUam  E.,  420207078. 
Wegner.  Leonard  W.  Jr.,  359169122. 
Werder.  Vincent  C,  Jr..  192140041. 
Werner.  Robert  R.,  128181005. 
West.  Edward  C,  207208656. 
Wbelan,  WlUlam  J.,  276120265. 
White,  Arthur  C,  420360160. 
White.  Ben  O..  Jr..  031303000. 
White,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  277242380 
White,  PrancU  W..  Jr..  037168970 
White,  Richard  V..  233384471. 
White,  Robert  R..  173320250. 
Whltelaw,  Landon  P.,  205185304 
Whitelaw.  Robert  E..  374204169. 
Whltlock.  Harold  S..  423148292. 
Wlckham.  John  A..  Jr..  092201086. 
Wightman.  John  D.,  465269637. 
Wilder.  Stuart  P..  615122389. 
WiUlams,  Edward  T..  263079379. 
WUUams,  Edwin  8.,  668181330. 
WUUams,  Prancls  L.,  530019032. 
Williams.  Robert  C,  468181143. 
WUUamson.  WUUam,  701019879. 

WlUlngham.  Chester,  263603283. 

Wilson.  Charles  L..  Jr..  421230411. 

Wilson.  Louis.  437201101. 

Wilson.  Patrick  W..  460643686. 

Wilson,  Robert  M..  460420047. 

Wing,  Rex  D..  331332635. 

Wlnnlngham,  James  L.,  269224342. 

Wolf.  Rene  A..  553265392. 

Wolfe,  Walter  G.,  224344350. 

Wood,  Marlon  M.,  251644591. 

Wood.  Stuart,  Jr..  339340904. 

Wood.  Walter  A.,  HI.  579306573. 

Woodman.  Richard  T..  003206190. 

Woodrow,  Ronald.  097549091. 

Woods.  Thomas  G..  346182043. 

Wooleyhan,  Robert  G.,  483161483. 

Wright,  BiUy  R.,  465304996. 

Wright.  Ployd  D..  225181037. 

Wright,  George  L..  184203826. 

Wnght.  Lawrence  S..  232324714. 

Wright.  Robert  E,,  678164851. 

Wyrough.  Richard  R.,  146200046. 

Yacavone,  James  L.,  Jr..  048066460. 

Yoder.  Robert  A.,  340148886. 

Young.  Bruce  C.  Jr.,  463242548. 

Youngren,  Arthur  W.,  320346803. 

Yow,  Harold  D.,  430466005. 

ZiUan,  Carl  M.,  186166004. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Brady,  Lawrence  K.,  345606486. 
Brooks.  Porter  H..  461300668. 
Combs,  Richard  L.,  506200448. 
Cross,  Howard  T..  248369090. 
Devanny.  WUUam  G..  037203560. 
Hatch,  Burton  G.,  550146382. 
KeUy.  OrrU  E..  512228368. 
Le  Blanc.  Paul  J..  024165500. 
Massey.  Charles  M..  Jr..  260305715. 
Rockwell,  Robert  E.  080182230. 
Riunock.  Michael  A.,  202163001. 
Wakeneld.  John  P..  433386433. 
Webb.  Robert  B..  Jr.,  102184020. 
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WOMEN'S  ABMT  CORPS 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 

Baker.  LUUan  E..  267240038. 
Ledbetter,  Julia  E.,  210162455. 
Schevltz,  Joan  A..  264307754. 
Weir,  Prances,  230242056. 

lOEDICAL  COBP8 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Appleton,  Budd,  069248632. 
Aultman.  Mlms  C.  254324470. 
Baker.  George  I.,  081326144. 
Bergin.  James  J..  024223456. 
Bouzard.  Walter  C,  237447574. 
Brandt,  Fred  A..  545282998. 
Buchman,  Robert  J..  510227901. 
Burkhalter.  WiUlam.  257345686. 
Canby,  John  P..  457524914. 
Castellot,  John  J..  Sr.,  067208965. 
CheltUn.  Melvln  D..  205206653. 
Cooper.  Everett  B..  165282674. 
Cox,  WUUam  A..  255285931. 
Dwyre,  WUUam  R.,  009244143. 
Einarson.  John.  473281681. 
Gastlneau,  Robert  M..  446343173. 
Gibson,  Jack  L..  431187209. 
Goldschmldt.  Max  W.,  033522381. 
Gregoratos.  Gabriel.  002269774. 
Hebertson.  Leon  M.,  572302562. 
Herrlngton,  Peter  N.,  228260278. 
Hltzelberger.  Anton.  112327850. 
Johnson,  George  L.,  431284874. 
Jones,  Quitman  W..  410200060. 
Jordan,  Edwin  C.  403443034. 
Joy.  Robert  J.  T.,  039184861. 
Joyce.  Orlando  H..  565263192. 
Luekens.  Claude  A..  Jr.,  522287266. 
McCarty.  James  E.,  462243468. 
McGerity.  Joseph  L.,  262341266. 
Mendez,  Enrique.  Jr.,  260601780. 
Morris,  John  A.,  Jr..  082207632. 
Nelmes.  Robert  E..  325161906. 
Novack.  Tevor.  D..  017224200 
Rapmund.  Garrison,  012241395. 
Robinson,  David  M.,  044225080. 
Rodriguez.  Ariel,  62340061. 
Romsey.  Elliott  J..  031144299. 
Singer.  Lawrence  R..  678340776. 
Snyder.  Dale  R..  202169022. 
Welgel.  John  W.,  509268189. 
Wiley.  Hugh  S..  633281244. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ailing.  Emery  E..  Jr..  315226087. 
Anderson,  MarUn  P.,  337164624. 
Bangert.  Sherman  O..  481322078. 
Civjan,  Simon,  213308570. 
Clarke.  Theodore  C.  313286646. 
Dlstelhorst,  Frederick,  391267684. 
Ferguson.  Dan  S.,  249124538. 
Guernsey.  Louis  H.,  103166764. 
Hanson,  Jay  G..  482326762. 
Jennings,  WllUam  A..  158223743. 
King,  Thomas  J.,  083125356. 
Kuttas,  George,  068225317. 
Lovell,  Kell  E.,  468308596. 
MltcbeU,  Jesse  T.,  Jr..  416388133. 
Pedersen.  Gordon  W..  605300977. 
Safar,  Blllo  R..  361162124. 
Stepp.  James  V.,  230129004. 
Thompson.  Calvin  W..  481288644. 
Tynes.  Dwight  L..  428304282. 
Vocke,  Lester  E.,  606264321. 

WnCaiNABT    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Foiintaln,  Edmund  L..  068180434. 
Lyday,  James  M..  202163316. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams.  Adam  E..  298265326. 
Altman.  Robert  M.,  267140241. 
Amberg,  WUber  H..  673127866. 
Baxter,  Roy  E..  017183306 
Blair.  Eugene  B..  464242834. 
CalUghan.  I>}nald  P..  000107486. 
Correa.  Amaldo  L.,  681700408. 
Dickinson.  Prancls   S04073603. 


Dowdy.  Pred,  Jr..  261384466. 
I^etoher.  John  L.,  429226700. 
Greene.  Philip  D..  117148668. 
Harcus,  Alan.  637105744. 
Kaufman.  Paul  I.,  021051251. 
Lovett,  James  H  .  Jr..  036186436. 
Marshall.  Paul  S..  360162237 
Mueller.  Louis  C,  544107380. 
Myers,  WiUlam  J..  Jr.,  213206233. 
Pemberton,  Samuel  H.,  413266767. 
Pond,  Nathaniel  H..  464263346. 
PoweU.  Winston  K..  455268751. 
Read,  John  K.,  339145791. 
Reynolds,  Daniel  J..  204182801. 
Thompson,  Herbert  J.,  440160776. 
Tyndall,  Arnold  E..  246302694. 
Wells.  Robert  J.,  312185549. 

ARMT     NXTRSE     CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson,  Marlon  V.,  554249733. 
Atkinson,  Audrey  P.,  449384805. 
Herman,  Thelma  L.,  464307314. 
Bowman,  Betty  O.,  074188214. 
Bradley,  Mary  L.,  389225011. 
Brosmer,  Margaret  M.,  290187080. 
Brown,  Virginia  L.,  414128063. 
Bullock,  Sarah  C.  153189003. 
Casey,  Bernlece  I.,  601000734. 
Chrlstensen,  Donna.  511263730. 
Corbln.  Mabel  H..  238207502. 
De  Laney.  Ramona  E..  168226833. 
DesJi,  Martha.  417245743. 
Douglas,  Maxlne,  432183600. 
Doyle,  Doris  P.,  007222838. 
Eckhoff.  Genevieve.  320346063. 
Eldson.  LoU  C.  408405404. 
Pore,  Claudia  L.,  438007470. 
Prazler.  Doris  S.,  400226226. 
Gallagher,  Eleanor,  028141300. 
Jablunovsky.  Anne  C.  176324068. 
Jones.  Mary  A..  246201488. 
Kennedy,  Marlon  K..  207100662. 
Knox,  Grace  E..  187140440. 
Kropski,  Lena  S.,  016204000. 
MacGarvie,  Elizabeth.  002303034. 
McConnell.  Amy  L.,  467203814. 
McCusker.  Yvonne  U.,  533127163. 
Mooney.  Sara  C.  260603108. 
Moore.  Daisy  E.,  460328420. 
Moore.  Leota  M..  401290388. 
OneUl,  Marion  H..  071306080. 
Pak.  Reglna,  1821266722. 
Plshak.  Irene  R..  168181209. 
Ramirez.  Rosa  J.,  581701007. 
Relder.  Bernadette.  379095632. 
Roberts.  Gracle  V.,  245605851. 
Schlffman,  Reglna  H..  197185364. 
Smith.  Roberta  W.,  007185269. 
Smith.  VU-ginla  L.,  238121740. 
Sulkowskl,  Cecilia,  163245436. 
Tague,  Lena  M.,  176320897. 
Vamer.  Marjorle  L..  623224001. 
Weeks.  Nelda  L.,  006180276. 
WUson.  Ruth  A..  117183631. 

ARMT     MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Hagan,  Constance  E..  678326103. 
Leatb.  Mary  K..  417342011. 
Treash.  EUeen  B.,  230608510. 

ARMT   PROMOTTOM    LIST 

To  be  major 
Adams.  Harvey  L.,  Jr.,  229302300. 
Alton.  CarUy  L..  467489860. 
Crawford.  Charles  W.,  509343269. 
Peeney.  Gerald  P..  087264045. 
Gates,  Clayton  8.,  084266848. 
StalUngs.  Donald  R.,  409436773. 
Wood,  Ernest  M.,  Jr..  253466496. 

ARMT    PROMOTION   LIST 

To  be  captain 
Adlesperger,  Ray  D..  624407411. 
Andrews,  Russell  W.,  230502611. 
Barta.  Donald  P..  601266449. 
Beal.  Richard  H.,  464608008. 
Blalkowskl.  John  R..  381368343. 
Bouldln.  James  R.  M..  336680306. 
Bresser,  Richard  C,  371360047. 
Broadle.  Samuel  P.,  610405006. 


Carlln,  James  J.,  673462421. 
Chole,  Hubert  H..  636324011. 
Coates,  Richard  R..  498400067. 
Davenport.  David  L.,  264501949. 
Davis,  JuUan  A..  266501052. 
Elrod.  WUUam  C.  Jr..  252646246. 
HaU.  Robert  L..  466588089. 
Herrlck,  James  J..  174302539. 
Heuple,  Larry  W..  519363354. 
Hlckok.  PhiUp  J..  092324300. 
Hogan.  Vincent  O..  076329383. 
Holaday,  Howard  R.,  487426989. 
Jones,  Robert  T.,  243527833. 
Kappel,  Darrel  N..  297344619. 
Larsen,  Daniel  M..  266686384. 
Lee,  Frederick  W.,  380363683. 
Lorimier.  Joseph  M..  264441992. 
Madden,  Charles  E..  264527129. 
McOurk,  Prancls  W.,  027280507. 
McKlnney,  Raymond  E.,  410540109. 
Meade.  David  C.  218386126. 
MitcheU.  Ralph  W.,  191308374. 
Moore.  William  P.,  III.  421460597. 
Petersen.  WilUam  T..  348668086. 
Pheneger.  Michael  E..  300322103. 
Prlnelplo,  Marco  A.,  123288578. 
Ray.  Max  A.,  440355150 
Reed.  Walter  R..  362426693. 
Held.  WUbur  R..  467543026. 
Roche.  John  J..  103266573. 
Schneider,  WlUiam  A.,  144380864. 
Scott.  BlUy  L..  428709370. 
Selfert.  Richard  P.,  478349327. 
Seldomridge.  John  A..  194308652. 
Snipes.  Robert  T.,  146320931. 
TUnm.  Richard  H.,  682404659. 
Tlsdale.  David  M.,  340681087. 
Walkley.  Lester  D..  638335530. 
Walther.  John  R.,  630333750. 
Way,  I>arwin  M.,  Jr..  163325017. 
Young.  Robert  S..  402488983. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  he  captain 
Bailey,  Harvey  E.,  637345448. 
Behlendorf,  Jack  R,  392308168. 
Dombrowskl,  Robert  J.,  334286033. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  he  captain 
Babcock,  WUllam  S.,  374346518. 
Bowman,  Robert  P.,  428881466. 
Poote,  William  C,  322346630. 
Lowden.  Roland  O..  269340900. 
Merrtll.  Richard  H.,  013305637. 
Metz,  Joseph  R..  164327202. 
Ollegan,  Thomas  J.,  478638301. 
Patton,  Jack  T..  640630638. 
Shaw,  Robert  W.,  441403686. 
Wlebe,  Robert  A.,  663637300. 
Wlese.  George  M.,  330403603. 
Tates,  Dowey,  J.,  361686063. 

DENTAL    COEP8 

To  he  captain 
Mobr.  Richard  J.,  577540831. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  he  captain 
McKlnster,  LoweU,  333630770. 
Smalllng,  OUver  H.,  252649470. 

ARMT    NXTRSE    CORPS 

To  he  captain 
Johnson,  Joyce  O.,  679560011. 
In  the  Navt 

The  foUowing-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  siibject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Lucian  M.  Acuff 
Charles  R.  Adams 
Robert  K.  Adams 
Roger  C.  Adams 
Timothy  M.  Ahem 
Daniel  P.  Akerson 
Robert  K.  Alden 
Harry  P.  Alesso 
Douglas  B.  Alexander 
Corson  L.  Allen 
PhllUp  K.  Allen,  Jr. 
James  D.  Anderton 


William  R.  Anderson, 

Jr. 
David  J.  Armstrong 
James  C.  Arnold 
Robert  W.  AtweU 
John  S.  Auckland 
Michael  B.  Ayoo^ 
Charles  R.  Bachtell 
Douglas  A.  Backes 
WUllam  R.  Baoon 
Robert  A.  Baeder 
Guy  R.  BafuB 
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Walter  E.  Balir 
Robert  J.  Bailey 
John  R.  Baker 
Robert  D.  Baker 
Jeffrey  St.  John  Ball 
Michael  J.  Bangert 
Steven  J.  Bannat 
WUUam  P.  Barry 
Douglas  A.  Bateman 
lArry  C.  Baucom 
Albert  J.  Beatrice,  Jr. 
Aaron  J.  Beattle  ni 
Larry  V.  Beatty 
Stephen  E.  Becker 
Charles  B  Beckman 
Thomas  J.  Bender.  Jr. 
Christopher  Benjes 
Robert  F.  Berger 
Alan  L.  Bergstrom 
Linden  L.  Berkheimer 
Euloglo  C.  Bermudes 
Colin  M.  Berry 
Gary  W.  Bethke 
David  A.  Blank 
Wllburn  Mac  Blount 
Kent  L.  Blythe 
John  W   Bodnar 
Douglas  M.  Bond 
Paal  J.  Borer 
Michael  O.  Borns 
WllUam  G.  Borrlee 
Allen  R.  Boutz 
Daniel  R.  Bowler 
James  F.  BowUn,  Jr. 
WllUam  G.  Bozln 
Timothy  B.  Brace 
WllUam  T.  Bramlett 

n 

Matthew  J.  Breede 
Dennis  F.  Breen 
Dale  E.  Brehm 
Thomas  L.  Brlcken 
Melvln  H.  Brown 
Michael  C.  Brown,  Jr. 
Tommy  R.  Brown 
Louis  E.  Buck.  Jr. 
Joseph  H.  Buescber, 

Jr. 
Richard  C.  Buff 
Scott  R.  Bulflnch 
Jerome  P  Burger 
David  R.  Burrows 
Robert  N.  Burton,  Jr. 
Robin  P.  Bushore 
Lonnle  D.  Butler 
WllUam  R.  Butler 
Rene  F.  Butyn 
PhUlp  T.  Cahlll 
Daniel  J.  CaUalian 
Phillip  W.  Campbell 
Charles  D.  Carey  III 
Norman  J.  Carley 
William  H.  Cames 
James  M.  Carney 
Roger  W.  Carr,  Jr. 
Joseph  D.  Carroll 
Frank  S.  Carter  m 
James  B.  Carter.  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Casey 
Robert  B.  Casteel  n 
Krlstopher  L.  Castle 
Kenneth  W. 

Chambers.  Jr. 
John  8.  Chandler 
Robert  C.  Chaplin 
Steven  E.  Chapman 
Michael  B.  Charley 
Robert  N.  Christian- 
son 
Duane  L.  Clabaugh 
Reed  O.  Clark 
Larry  E.  Cleghom 
Frederick  R.  Clements 
Alan  R.  CUck 
Larry  LaM.  Cochran 
Btark  D.  Cochran 
Timothy  R.  CocoBsa 
Robert  P.  Coflln 
Joseph  J.  Cohen 
Stephen  T.  Ooleman 
David  O.  ColUns 
John  O.  OoUlns 


Robert  J  .  Collins 
Royal  W  ConneU,  Jr. 
Michael  A.  Cosgrove 
Joseph  J .  Cote.  Jr. 
Terrenc<  A.  Councilor 
Thomas  Counlhan 
Steven  J .  Cranney 
Richard  A.  Creighton 


John  P. 
Phillip 
Don  M. 
Robert 
Pete  A 


::!risp 

Bi.  S.  Crisson 
( ;rites 
C .  Crosby 
<  irystal 


Lowell  F .  Culp 


[gumming 
1  J.  Cunnlng- 

R.  Currer 

r.  I>aUey 
Daily  11 
Dampier 

Daniel 

Navies 

::.  Davis 
Davis 


John  C 
Curtlss 
ham 
WllUam 
Eugene 
James  L 
Craig  R 
Dale  P 
Carl  R. 
Charles 
David  L 
Earl  R  l>avis.  Jr. 
Ernest  Cr.  Davis 


Larry  T 
Joseph 
Howard 
James  C 
John  C 


David  C 
John  O 
Philip  V 


,  Jr. 
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Davis 

DavoUo 
W  Dawson,  Jr. 

Dawson.  Jr. 
De  Jong 


Jc*n  E.  De  Lappa 
Clement  P.  Deltete 
Michael  W.  DeLorey 
Nicholas  L  DeMal 
John  J.  Demlein.  Jr. 
Owlghl  S   Denson 
Larry  G   Denton 
Jack  A    Detweiler 
James  F.  Devaney 
Thomas  E.  Dickey 
Kennett   A  Dieter 
Douglas  W.  Dletz 
Raymonjd  V. 
DlGlatomo 
Hall  S  IMilonn 
Jack  D    Dodd 


Dodson 
DoUerschell 
Donohue.  Jr. 


Douglas 
Doyle.  Jr. 


Robert  M  DooUn 
Bruce  Kl  Doubleday 
WUllamlE  Doud.  Jr. 
Terry  S, 
M&rUn  1 : 
Vaughn  W.  Duff 
Paul  O.  Dunn 
James  I.  Durham 
Marc  A   Dzikowski 
Lloyd  D   Eadie.  Jr. 
WllUam  R  Eaaon,  Jr. 
John  M|  Eckert 
Warren  |R,  Eckert 
Mark  Rj  Edwards 
Gerald  V.  Elllngwood 
Charles  D.  ElUott  HI 
Thomas  J.  Elliott,  Jr. 


Daniel 
David  E 


A"  ElUson 
Ellison 


Gerald  (>.  Elrmentrout 
Gregory  W.  Ertel 
PhUip  !•.  Eslinger 
Edward  J.  Fahy,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  I'alt^n.  Jr. 
Thomasj  B.  Fargo 
Richard!  L.  Farley 
Charles  S.  ParreU.  Jr. 
Gerard  M   Farrell 
B4arc  F^is 
David  P.  Faucher 
Christopher  J.  Feahr 
John  3   Fedor 
George  ^elgate 
WllUami  M.  FerrU 
WllllamiW.  Fetzer,  Jr. 
Neil  C.  flnn 
Gerard  R.  Flnnegan, 

Jr.     I 
Dennis  M.  Flordaliao 
Jack  A.  Hsber 
Charles iB.  Fltcbet 


Douglas  Fitzgerald 
Robert  L.  Fitzgerald 
Paul  E.  Pitsglbbons 
Mark  O.  Flaherty 
Thomas  J.  Flaherty 
John  E.  Flanagan,  Jr. 
Stephen  D  Floyd 
Richard  M.  Folga 
Alexander  L.  Ford  III 
Anthony  E.  Ford 
John  W.  Forrester 
William  K.  Foster 
Earl  J.  Fought 
Paul  L.  Fowler.  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Fowler 
Charles  M.  Frary 
Steven  J.  Frasher 
Michael  G.  Frlck 
David  R.  Prieden 
Morrison  L.  Gable 
George  V.  Oaldorisi 
Dale  E.  Gange 
Raymond  W. 

Ganthner 
James  M.  Garman 
Charles  F.  Garrison 
Edmund  P.  Giambas- 

tlani.  Jr. 
John  A.  GlUcrist,  Jr. 
Lewis  W  Ooen 
Gilbert  M.  Gonzales 
Dllan  D.  Gonzalez 
Joe  A.  Goodman 
James  R.  Goodrich 
Gary  A.  Gradisnlk 
Bryce  L.  Graham 
David  L.  Graham 
Richard  K   Graham 
Joseph  F.  Graul 
Edward  P.  Graves 
Everett  L.  Greene 
Bruce  J.  Gregor 
Larry  C.  Gretzinger 
John  J. 

Orossenbacher 
Francis  B.  Grubb,  Jr. 
Mark  J.  Grussendorf 
James  M.  Guameri 
Stanley  D.  Guertln 
Edward  M. 

Gumkowski 
Ralph  F.  Gunkelman 

III 
Wallace  E.  Gunter.  Jr. 
Gerald  P.  Guppy 
Richard  G.  Gurnon 
Rhodrlc  C.  Hackman 
Jerry  M.  Haggerty 
Alan  R.  Halls 
Robert  G  Halgren,  Jr. 
Fred  M.  Hall 
Howard  R.  Hall 
George  H.  Halvorson 
Kent  W.  Hamlin 
Marvin  J.  Hanun.  Jr. 
Kirk  C.  Hansen 
Peter  A.  Harlng,  Jr. 
John  P.  Harrell,  Jr. 
Dale  C.  Harris 
Bruce  R.  Harrison 
Jotin  B.  Hart 
Robert  R.  Hasbach 
Richard  O.  Hairtlngn 

m 
Steven  P.  Haoh 
Russel  E.  Hauck 
Patrick  J.  Havey 
Charles  E.  Havllk 
Jeffrey  B.  Hawkins 
Jeffrey  T.  Hayea 
Steven  A.  Hazelrlgg 
Robert  J.  Healy 
Lawrence  P.  Heam 
John  F.  Heaton 
WllUam  Helfen 
Joseph  G.  Henry 
Robert  D.  Herb 
Thomaa  G.  Herbert 
Harry  A  Herdrlch,  Jr. 
Lawrence  Heyworth 

m 
Charles  R.  Hlckmui 


James  H.  HIU 
Roger  D.  HiU 
Ronald  M.  HIU 
Gregory  W.  Hlnchliffe 
Curtis  O.  Hingson 
Robert  H.  Hingson,  Jr. 
James  R.  Hinkle  II 
James  R.  Hinton 
WiUiam  L.  Hltchings 
Daniel  T.  Hogan 
Patrick  M.  Hogan 
Mark  A.  Hoke 
John  G.  Holewa 
Paul  D.  HoUenbach 
Christopher  W. 

HoUowell  rv 
Benjamin  L.  Holt,  Jr. 
James  D.  Hook 
Andrew  W.  Houck 
Paul  L.  Houde 
Thomas  L.  Howard, 

Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Huddleston 
Terry  R.  Huff 
Paul  M.  Hurd 
David  T  Hunter 
George  I.  Hutcherson 
Guy  S.  Hutchison 
Albert  M.  Hutchlns 
Warren  H.  Ide,  Jr. 
Clyde  J.  Ihrlg 
Charles  P.  Jackson 
Richard  K.  Jackson 
Roger  P.  Jacobs 
Jimmy  D.  James 
Roger  D.  James 
Jay  B.  Jans  ^^ 

Thomas  C.  Jemis^ 
Jay  L.  Jenkins        ^ 
WiUlam  F.  Jenkins 
Jon  R.  Jensen 
Glenn  A.  Jewell 
Dale  R.  Johnson 
Donald  H.  Johnson 
Jack  A.  Johnson 
Jon  R.  Johnson 
Michael  M.  Johnston 
Gordon  L.  Jones. 
Steven  E.  Jones,  Jr. 
Ronnie  L.  Justlss 
Melvln  Kaahanui 
Maik  A.  Kane 
John  A.  Kapololu 
George  W.  Karch 
Alan  W.  Katz 
Jack  E.  KauSman  II 
Jefferson  D.  Kaylor, 

Jr. 
Marc  M.  Keefer 
Thomas  B.  Keefer 
WUUam  J.  KeUer.  Jr. 
John  D.  Kelley 
Kevin  J.  Kelley 
WlUlam  M.  Kemp 
Charles  W.  Kendall 
James  B.  Kenney 
James  F.  Kenney 
Daniel  R.  Kestly 
Kenneth  L.  Keymer 
Franklin  G.  King 
Peter  C.  King 
WiUiam  A.  King 
Jeb  B.  Klngseed 
Terence  L.  Kipp 
Robert  W.  Kirk 
Tbcxnas  C.  Klmer 
Bruce  O.  Kline 
Carl  E.  Klingelberger 
Steven  I.  Klotz 
Guy  R.  fCnierlem 
Gary  D.  Knight 
Gary  L.  Knock 
Michael  B.  Knudsen 
Dean  L.  Knuth 
Timothy  A.  Kok 
Harry  P.  Kondrlck 
Norman  A.  Koneman 

in 

Gregory  C.  Koona 
Jeffrey  J.  Krstlch 
Michael  D.  Kuline 
Michael  P.  KunlgonlB 


Timothy  W.  La  Fleur    David  D.  MiUer 
Douglass  H.  LaMartin   Robert  P.  Miller.  Jr. 
Mark  E.  Lamb  Stuart  J.  Miller 

Emmett  J.  Lancaster  IIDaniel  D.  MUner 
James  R.  Larlcks  Jack  R.  Mlsslmer 

David  A.  Larson  George  L.  Moe 

Andrew  J.  Laska  John  B.  Montgomery 

Rodney  G.  Latham  III  Jack  O.  Moody 
Patrick  H.  Lawless        Edmund  E.  Moore 
James  P.  Lawton  Larry  I.  Moore  III 

Dudley  W.  Leath  Richard  S  Moore.  Jr. 


Jeffrey  A.  Lehman 
James  M.  Levy 
Barry  B.  Lewis 
Charles  8.  Lewis 
Robert  E.  Lewis 
Edward  C.  Ligon  IV 
James  N.  Llngan 
James  E.  Llnqulst 
James  C.  LinvlUe.  Jr. 
Jeffrey  R.  Lipscomb 
Walter  R.  Lohrmann 
Francis  B.  Lord 
Dennis  M.  Loeh 
Dennis  M.  Lunghofer 


Robert  D.  Moore.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Morgenfeld 
David  J.  Morrison 
WlUlam  A.  Mugg 
Charles  V.  Murphy 
Daniel  J.  Murhpy,  Jr. 
Dennis  G.  Murphy 
Gregory  B.  Murphy 
Ronald  J.  Murray 
Walter  H.  Nadeau,  Jr. 
Dennis  A.  Naplor 
John  B.  Nathman 
James  H.  Neale 
Lester  D.  Needham 


David  P.  McCampt)ell  Frederick  H.  Neel 


Alan  R.  McCauley 
Tim  S.  McClain 
James  L.  McClane 
Keith  J.  McCormlck 
Stuart  E.  McParland 
Michael  P.  McGahan 
Richard  J.  McGoey 
Myles  T.  McGrane 
Lewis  P.  Mclntyre 
Edward  R.  McKenny, 

Jr. 
William  F.  McMena- 

mln 
Brock  A.  McMunn 


Christian  C.  Nelson 
Kenneth  L.  Nelson 
Neal  J.  Nelson 
Bradley  W.  Nemeth 
Robert  W.  Ness 
Michael  F.  Nevlns 
Scott  P.  Newberry 
Rodney  L.  Nlebuhr 
James  E.  Nolan.  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Noonan 
Thomas  F.  Noonan 
James  H.  Nottingham, 

Jr. 
Michael  J.  Novak 


John  R.  McNamee  Jr.   willlam  A.  Nurthen 


Robert  B.  McPhail 
Michael  J.  McReyn- 

olds 
Richard  D.  MacBain 
Ronald  K.  Machtley 
Warren  J.  Mackensen 
Thomas  L^  MacKenzie  jamM^M'  OTteil" 
Robert  J.  Mackey 
Patrick  C.Mackin 


Frank  A.  Nusom,  Jr. 
John  P.  Nute 
John  R.  Cakes 
Kenneth  L.  O'Bannon 
David  B.  Oberholtzer 
WlUlam  P.  O  Brlen 


Paul  Odell.  Jr. 
T  .»     r        ..1.     Thomas  J.  OXeary 
Henry  J.MacLaughUn  Michael  P.  OUver 
Stephen  L.  Madey,  Jr.    ^^^  ^   ^^^^ 
Clemens  J.  Mady,  Jr. 


Michael  J.  MagaletU. 

Jr. 
PhlUp  J.  Magalettl, 

Jr. 
William  J.  Magnan 
Michael  D.  Malone 
Patrick  J.  Maloney 
John  J.  Manls 
Terrance  L.  Manson 
Ronald  A.  Marchetti 
John  T.  Marino,  Jr. 
Thomas  G.  MarshaU 
Reginald  T.  Martel 
David  A.  Martin 
Walter  F.  Martin,  Jr. 
Michael  F.  MarUno 
Gary  D.  Marvin 
James  T.  Mason 
John  C.  Mason 
Raymond  L.  Mast 
Dennis  L.  Mattlson 
Hugh  D.  Mauldln,  Jr. 
James  R.  Mazey  II 


John  S.  Olson 
Russell  C.  Olson 
Patrick  W,  O'Nell 
Thomas  G.  Otterbein 
WllUam  P.  Overson 
Robert  J.  Pacenta 
Charles  G.  Paddock 
Richard  W.  Palla 
David  C.  Pallesen 
John  R.  Panioo 
Alan  E.  Para 
WlUlam  M.  Pardee.  Jr. 
"8"  DuPree  Parker 
Steven  G.  Parks 
WlUlam  H.  Parks.  Jr. 
Gregory  R.  Patch 
Michael  B.  Pate 
Peter  deV.  Patrick 
Donald  J.  Patterson,  Jr. 
Ralph  C.  Paulk 
Lael  J.  Paulson 
Frank  C.  Peacock.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Perch 
Thomas  A.  Perkins  ni 


IIP 


Michael  D.  May  t-_—  a   n^.... 

Clarence  W.  Mayott  m^--«  %  ^^^Z 

Thomas  J.  Mazour 

John  M.  Meacham 

Gerald  C.  MeUo 

Paul  L.  Mellott,  Jr. 

Frank  B.  Melson.  Jr. 

Thomas  O.  Merrell 

Walter  F.  Merrick  n 

Gary  C.  Meyer 


Robert  A.  Meyer 
Gary  A.  Mlchelsen 
George  N.  Midklff 
Patrick  D.  MUano 
Wilson  A.  Miles,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Mllewskl 


Oliver  H.  Perry  m 
Eric  A   Peters 
David  S.  Phillips  HI 
David  A.  Plerson 
Daniel  L.  Pike 
John  C.  Plunkett 
PhlUp  J.  Poehlman 
John  S.  Pohl 
Richard  H.  Pollock 
Charles  D.  Potter 
Stuart  R.  Powrie 
James  W.  Pratt 
Henry  8.  Prevette,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Prince 


May  11,  1970 

Richard  L.  Purcell 

Randy  J.  Radeackar 

Jorge  R.  Ramirez 

Randy  D.  Rankin 

John  F.  Rantschler 

Sam  E.  Rasmussen 

WUUam  K.  Reed 

Francis  P.  Regan 

Robert  W.  Reich 

Frank  W.  Relfsnyder,  WiUiam  H.  Steussy 

Jr.  *      *^   ■" 

Charles  B.  Relgner 
Timothy  M.  Relchert 
Joseph  B.  Reld 
Charles  B.  Relnhardt 

Jr. 
Harley  L.  Rhodes 
Jack  Richardson 
Frederick  L. 

Rlckabaugh 
Charles  E.  Ringer 
Michael  C.  Roberts 
Peter  G.  Roberts 
Andrew  C.  Robertson 
John  G.  Robinson 
Syd  W.  Rodenbarger 
Paul  R.  Roeder 
John  D.  Rogers 
Mark  A.  Rogers 
Leo  S.  Rolek,  Jr. 
Stephen  L.  Root 
Michael  P.  Rothsteln 
Allan  H.  Roy 
Daniel  M.  Rugg  ni 
Richard  S.  Rusczyk 
Preston  G.  Rusch 
Dennis  L.  Ryan  III 
Dennis  M.  Ryan 
Peter  A.  Sachon 
WllUam  M. 

Saltenberger 
Doyne  M.  Sanders 
Byron  P.  Sansom 
George  E.  Sauer  m 
Carter  D.  Savage 
Patrick  J.  Savldge 
Larry  R.  Schear 
John  H.  Schilling,  Jr. 
WiUiam  H. 

Schmermund 
WiUiam  R.  SchnUdt 
Frederick  G.  Schobert, 

Jr. 
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Mark  E. Spong 
James  S.  Spore  in 
Dale  E.  Stabl 
John  G.  Stampelos 
Jeffrey  D.  Stanley 
Gilbert  M.  Staudt 
Richard  A.  Stearns 

III 
Barry  L.  Steelman 
WiUiam  H.  Steusa 
Gregory  A.  Stilee 
Daniel  Q.  Stockhaus 
WiUiam  L.  Stockho 
David  V.  Stoddard 
David  G.  Storer 
Charles  M.  Stout 
Chester  E.  Strait 
Ronald  A.  Strlbling 
David  G.  Strong 
Robert  S. 

Sugermeyer 
''  ■  James  W.  Suhr 
John  J.  SuUivan.  Jr. 
Paul  P.  SulUvan 
Walter  F.  SulUvan 
WiUiam  G.  Sutton 
Samuel  R.  Swah 
James  P.  Swoope 
Henry  E.  Tabb  ni 
Robert  Tamburlnl 
James  L.  Taylor 
John  P.  Tazewell, 

Jr. 
Richard  M.  Teater 
Edward  C.  Tempesta 
Gary  J.  Tettelbach 
Leigh  M.  Thaeler.  Jr. 
Mark  A.  Thomas 
Richard  H.  Thomas 
Douglas  S. 

Thompson 
Richard  A. 

Thompson 
Robert  B.  Thompson. 

Jr. 
Stephen  R. 

Thompson 
Grant  W.  Thorpe 
Glenn  P.  Tlemey 
Charles  M.  Todorlch 
Mark  S.  Tripp 
Benjamin  W.  Tucker. 

Jr. 


Peter  Van  Dusen 
Jeffrey  M.  Schott  ^irk  K.  Van  Tine 

John  R   Schrot  Cameron  K.  Vanlrease 

John  B.  Schwab  Q^ry  L.  Vine 

Richard  C.  Seaman,  JrRobertM.  Viney 


Domlnick  W.  Vlsco 
Robert  A.  Wachtel 
James  B.  WaddeU 
James  M.  Wade 
Prank  B.  Wahl,  Jr. 


John  R.  Seeley,  Jr. 
Paul  S.  Semko 
Thomas  G.  Serwlch  n 
Gregg,  F.  Sessler 

John  W.  Seward,  Jr.      rTaua.  d.  y»»"»,  « 
Martin  A.  Shadday,  Jr.  pavid  R.  Walker 
John  N.  Shaffer,  Jr.        Harold  B.  Wallace 
John  T.  Shannon 
Kevin  W.  Sharer 
Mark  N.  Sheldon 
Lawrence  E.  Sbeller, 
Jr. 


David  B.  Shepard 
Thomas  S.  Sher 
David  L.  Shlcklfl 
John  T.  Shields  HI 
Chester  A.  Shorts 
Craig  W.  SUverthome 
Michael  L.  Simmons 
Gary  M.  Simpson 
Michael  W.  Skahan 


Stephen  R.  Walmsley 
David  F.  Walsh 
Marc  N.  Waterman 
Anthony  J.  Watson 
WUUam  F.  Webb 
WlUlam  J.  Webb,  Jr. 
Stanley  B.  Weeks 
Carl  E.  Welscopf 
Benjamin  H.  Welch 

m 

Carl  S.  Wells 
Richard  E.  Westcott 
Donovan  E.  Wester- 
feld 


.       ..    . ■■■...  jjjg 

Joseph  F.  Skerbec.  Jr.  prancls  C.  WhUden 
Howard  A.  Skinner  ....-.— 


Charles  R.  Skolds 
Kenneth  D.  Slagbt 
Patrick  J.  Slattery 
Robert  L.  Slowlk 
Carl  C.  Smith,  Jr. 
Douglas  V.  Smith 
Kerry  J.  Smith 
Stanley  H.  Smith 
Ernest  M.  Snowden  n 
Steven  M.  Songer 
Kenneth  V.  Spenser 


Clayton  E.  Whitaker 
Bradley  T.  White 
George  B.  Whltten 

m 

Carl  E.  Wick 
Lynn  H.  Wldener 
David  B.  Wiedeman 
Leonard  A.  Wlens 
Bryan  D.  Wiggins,  Jr. 
Charles  B.  Williams 
Galbralth  D.  Williams. 
Jr. 


James  R.  Williams         Frank  L.  Wurst 
Edward  H.  Williamson  Charles  J.  Yash 


Charles  B.  Young 
James  J.  Zaborowskl 
Paul  A.  Zambemardl 
Stephen  W.  Zavadll 
Leon  J.  Zlellnskl 
Michael  J.  Zins 
Ttiomas  S.  Zysk 


Paul  A.  Wilson 
Richard  E.  Wirkkala 
Thomas  M.  Wlttkamp 
Edward  Wlodarczyk 
Theodore  8.  Wolfe 
Wayne  L.  Wolfe 
Robert  A.  Woo 
Stephen  M.  Wood 

The  following-named  U.S.  Army  cadets  to 
be  permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff 
corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Gary  A.  Comellson 
Stephen  J.  Wood 

The  following-named  (Naval  Res»-ve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  Une  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Neil  J.  DlUoff 
George  W.  Echan,  Jr. 
Gerald  R.  Harmon 
John  G.  Hughes 
Jay  W.  Jeff  coat 
Thomas  S.  Key 
R.  A.  Manekln 
Joel  J.  Metter 
Mark  M.  NunUst 


John  D.  Radd 
William  A.  Regan 
Paul  A.  Rogers 
John  W.  Shem 
R.  C.  Stearns 
Addison  B.  Thompson 
James  Webster 
WiUiam  L. 
Zimmerman 


The  following-named  ( naval  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  Une  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Theodore  I.  Blackwell  Gilbert  L.  Johnson 

Thomas  R.  Dunlap  Richmond  R.  Nye 

Steven  b.  Seeklns  David  K.  Wallace 
John  E.  Brashear 

James  Orr  (civilian  coUege  graduate) ,  to  be 
a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary 
Ueutenant  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quaUfication  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  Ueutenante  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
quaUfication  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Joseph  P.  Cleary 
Milan  L.  Hopkins 
Robert  E.  Hughes 
Robert  C.  McDanlel 
Richard  L.  Moors 
WUUam  B.  O'Grady 
Vincent  J.  Pelletlere 


Anthony  D. 

Sakowskl,  Jr. 
Harvey  B.  Sher 
Richard  G.  Sugden 
Donald  G. 

Tretheway,  Jr. 
Edward  N.  Zlssman 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quaU- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

James  E.  Engeler,  Jr. 
James  E.  Ives 
Lloyd  W.  Stetzer 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quaU- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Dennis  L.  Lombardl 
John  J.  McCarthy 
Neal  R.  Makens 
John  H.  Masys 
James  D.  Miller 
John  C.  Pollard 
Mlohaal  J.  Resnlck 
John  D.  Rowekamp 
Brian  8.  Saimders 
Steven  J.  Schang.  Jr. 
David  E.  Smith 
William  R.  Smith  U 
Gerald  R.  Sylvaln 
William  E.  Watson 
Harold  H.  Weller 


Sheffield  Boardman, 

Jr. 
Douglas  A.  Brownell 
Victor  A.  Confortl 
Roger  T.  Crenshaw 
Depue  H.  Duffey,  Jr. 
Robert  O.  Graham 
James  M.  Hogan 
James  A.  Johnson 
Thomas  A.  Johnson. 

Jr. 
Gerald  T.  Keegan 
Thomas  E.  Knuff 
Frank  8.  Kohl 
Robert  8.  Kollen 
Edward  H.  Lesesne,  Jr. 

Donald  Kear,  U.S.  Navy  officer  to  be  re- 
verted to  permanent  chief  warrant  officer 


W-3  and  temporary  chief  warrant  officer 
W-4  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty  (avionics) 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Cary  F.  Wright,  U.S.  Navy  officer  to  be  re- 
verted to  permanent  chief  warrant  officer 
W-3  and  temporary  chief  warrant  officer  W-4 
In  the  Supply  Ccnps  of  the  Navy,  limited 
duty,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 

Donald  E.  LeDuc,  U.S.  Navy  retired  to  be 
reappointed  from  the  temporary  dUablUty 
retired  list  as  Ueutenant  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  for  temporary  service,  limited  duty 
(avionics)  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quaU- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Robert  G.  Esquire 

Richard  B.  Finger,  Jr. 

The  following-named  chief  warrant  of- 
ficers to  be  ensigns  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty 
for  temporary  service  in  the  classification 
Indicated  and  as  i}ermanent  warrant  and /or 
permanent  and  temporary  Warrant  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

SUPPLY 


Flahlff,  Daniel  E. 
Loney,  James  E. 
Lowdermllk,  Richard 

P. 
Pearrell,  Larry  W. 
Rltzel,  Charles  J. 
Slemers,  Uwe 
White,  John  P. 


Black,  James  L. 
Bothe.  James  J. 
Burbridge,  Robert  L. 
Coats.  Daniel  M. 
Cormier,  Edward  N., 

Jr. 
Cubbedge.  Carlon  E. 
DoweU,  Billy  R. 
Parlow.  Roger  K. 

t'lVU.  ENGINXEH 

Becker.  Raymond  H.      Martin.  Norman  R. 
Headrlck,  Jay  C.  Schraud.  Henry  F. 

HL-iey,  Howard  A. 

DECK 

Chllders.  Gary  N.  ToUson,  James  P. 

Dougherty.  Thomas  J.  Wade,  Johnny  B. 
Driver,  John  E.  Walter,  Fredrick  S. 

Huffman,  Karl  H.  Weeks,  Bill  F. 

Llghthart,  Lloyd  W.       Welch.  LesUe  C.  Jr. 
Rawls,  Robert  8. 

OPERATIONS 

Ahlers,  Norbert  A.  Locke,  Gary  W..  Jr. 

Bobo,  Jerry  L.  Mitchell,  Elmer  R. 

Boon.  John  E.  I»arker.  James  A. 

Lawrence,  James  R.  Speb.  Warren  O. 


ORDNANCE 


Haffner,  Guy  A. 
Hambley,  James  G. 
Herrman,  Larry  V. 
Irby,  Eldon  E. 
Johnston,  James  E. 
McCleskey,  Dale  L. 


MllUgan,  Donald  R. 
Neste,  Carl  A. 
Reed,  Prank  G. 
Schelerman,  Robert  L. 
Vanhee.  Richard  C. 


EXPLOSIVE    ORDNANCE    DISPOSAL 


Swanson.  Raymond  P. 
Wenter,  Gary  E. 
Wood,  Ronal  D. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Bobo.  BlUy  J. 
Carey.  John  D. 
Cooper.  William  J. 
Davis,  Robert  L. 
Drier,  Melvln  F. 
Germany.  Charles  J. 
Ooss,  Marlln  E. 
Hlnson,  Baucom 
Kenyon,  Larry  L. 
Long,  Homer  R. 
Marsh,  Robert  D. 


Miller,  Paul  H 
Relnoehl,  PhlUlp  W. 
Robinson,  Frank  J. 
Smith.  Herbert  M. 
Stanek,  David  M. 
Talbot,  Ronald  E. 
Tarter,  Arlan  G. 
Vettese,  Anthony 
Wertz.  Bruce  N. 
Williams.  Thomas  T. 


DATA    FSOCESSINO 

Anderson.  J.  Q. 
Barclay,  Ray  F..  Jr. 

BANDMASTKK 

PhlUlps,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr. 
Vanhoose,  Ronald 
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emghobsino 


Aversano,  Antbony 

J. 
Baldwin,  Robert  L. 
Baxtbolomew.  Dmvld 

L. 
Bartke.  Harold  L. 
BllUck.  Dan  R. 
Blanchard,  Oary  F. 
Bobo,  Harold 
Boyle.  David  J. 
Butler.  Robert  E. 
Chandler.  Prank  L. 
Daniel.  Jess  M. 
Deinbardt,  John  J. 
Driscoll.  Rlchara  P. 
Edwards.  Bernard  D 
Poss.  Harry  C.  Jr. 
Hale.  Douglas  A. 
Harris.  Thomas  E. 
Hill.  Robert  W. 
Hlne,  Jerry  O. 


Hobbe, 

Jr. 
Horsfall 
Howard. 
Jackson. 
Jones 
Kellum, 

Jr. 
Markle. 
McCleer 
McElroy. 
Rand 
Roberuo|> 

L.  Ill 
Rudden. 
Ruth. 
Stewart 
StliBer 
Vlck.  Dor 
Zoglman: 


Hi  irshel  B., 


'IfUllamE. 
^  ames  E.,  Jr. 
]  iobert  B. 
Caflos 
vriUlamC, 

E  onald  P. 
.  tames  L. 
i»redC. 
A. 
.  Bernard 


Veil 


?^ancls  A. 
He  bert  M. 
:  x)well  T. 
J^mes  W. 
A. 
.Pauls. 


iruu. 


BaUey.  Defort  Hoyt.  William  H. 

Blnlon.  John  I.,  Jr.       Johnston,  Wllford  P. 
Delancey.  James  D.        Jordan,  lloykln  B. 
Edwards.  Raymond  L.  Lowe.  Walter  R. 
Puller,  EmU  A.  Rlchards|>n,  Billy  E. 

XLXcraiciAN 

Brooks,  Edgmr  T.  Mathews 

Cloutler,  Lawrence  P.,  McGuire. 

Jr.  Page. 

Haupt.  Lloyd  Spears 

Jensen,  Oortlon  IC        Stuck. 


KLKCraONICS 


Arlon,  Ellsworth  S. 
Bradford,  BUly  O. 
Brown,  Robert  E. 
Campbell.  Doosld  L. 
Oaton.  BolMKt  M. 
Dekart.  Donald  F. 
Eney,  Nellaon  K..  Jt. 
FrldeU.  BolMrt  A. 
Orlmee,  David  A. 
HaU,  Richard  W. 
Heuchert.  Richard  H. 
Johnson,  Thomas  8., 

Jr. 
L>echt«nberg.  Richard 

C. 
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Carl  L. 
David  N. 

L. 
immie  E. 

R. 


Alfred 

,  loi 
James 


Lee.  Rob<irt  E. 
Lentz.  Joe  B. 
Majchro^  Icz.  Edward 

J. 
MUler.  B<  ly  A. 
Moran.  It  atthew  P.,  Jr. 
Oehler.  Junes  C. 
PeUetler.  Ronald  W. 
Smith,  Kjenton  L. 
Tucker.  I  lalcom  R. 
Tyler.  Bflbby  D. 
Weaver.  $terrle  L.,  Jr. 
Whlteley,  William  B. 


OITPTOLOOT 


Ooerg,  Frederick  C. 
Haller.  Bernard  J. 
Havensteln,  Oene  L. 
Lopez.  Clyde  C. 
Lovejoy.  Jay  B. 
Peters.  John  W. 
Poplkas,  Charles  F. 


Rakfeldt  Harry  O. 
Ross.  Alljert  J..  Jr. 
Schafler.  Lawrence 

Jr. 

Skipper,  jjohn  W. 
Walker.  <lrthur  T 
Wyatt.  Ibomas  V. 


OOMMTTlnCATIOira 


Crowder.  Jamea  D. 
Enevoldsen,  Jack 
Fetter,  Norman  L. 
James,  Bobby  C. 
Loranger,  Richard  O. 
Luoero.  Befeilno 


Nichols.  Paul  M. 
Palmer.  Charles  P. 
Scheme.  Murray 
Shaul,  lilchael  C. 
Sparks,  moward  P. 
Woods,  Oerald  B. 


AVIATION    OPSXATIO 

Emowller,  Robert  B. 
Gregory,  Thomas 
Vsetecka.  Leonard  J. 

ATIATION   CONTBOl 

Harry.  Robert  M. 
Salter.  Jane  B. 


HOUSE 


Aia   INTKIXICSNCX 

Sronce.  Frank  T. 

PHOTOGRAPH  T 

Husted.  George  G.         Snyder,  Ralph  O. 
Marshall.  Leo  R. 


VUlemalre.  Albert  J. 


MrrEOROLOCT 
Fisher.  Olen  A. 
Parteslus.  John  S. 
Smith.  Kenneth  P. 


AVIATION 

Ash  worth.  Robert  A. 
Barker.  Harvey  W. 
Malone,  Robert  O. 
New,  Melvln  R. 
Olson.  John  T..  Jr. 


OKONANCK 

Gordon.  Harold  L. 
Lyon.  Scott  R. 
Schmidt.  Curtis  J. 
Tanner.  WUUam  E. 
Uptegrove,  Edwin  W. 


Dunkln.  David  E. 
Dye,  George  W.,  Jr., 
Fumla,  Francis  H.,  Jr. 
Grant,  Homer  T.,  Jr. 
Grubaugh.  Oene  C. 
Hahn.  Steven  W. 
Hobert,  Raymond  J. 
Jacobs.  Richard  E. 
Jamison,  Charles  P., 
Jr. 

SVPPLT  CORPS 

Atkins.  John  W..  HI       Merrltt,  Thomas  W. 


AVIONICS 

Braswell.  Wallace  E.      Olsen.  Fredrick  L. 
Chltwood.  Orvls  H..  Jr.  Pohl.  Matthew  J. 


Clabaugb,  Ronald  S. 
CJraln,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Cudla.  David  T. 
Delaney,  Donald  J. 
Doehrlng.  Robert  P. 
Howard.  Donald  R. 
LormcM-,  Eugene  H. 
Mlchlelson,  Dennis  C. 


Rodgers.  Carl  T. 
Scherzer.  James  D. 
Smith,  Robert  E. 
Spear.  Earl  J. 
Strickland.  LeRoy  H. 
Thomason.  William  R. 
Tlbbs.  John  W. 
Watson.  Donald  R..  Jr. 


AVIATION    MAINTENANCE 


Aklns.  Olen  C. 
Bennlng.  Vale  J. 
Black,  James  D. 
Bond.  Lester  P. 
Brown,  Richard  A. 
Deutsch.  Joseph  K. 
Donnellan.  David  P. 
Etten,  Oary  A. 
Oepford.  Richard  D. 
Graff.  Clinton  O.,  Jr. 
Hagenslck,  John  R. 
John,  Paul  M. 


Nassar.  Albert  N. 
Nechvatal.  Charles  J. 
Rogge,  John  A. 
Strong.  Franklin  E. 
Terry.  Robert  J. 
Thompson,  Robert  M. 
Treadway.  Alton  G. 
Tudor,  Tommy  N. 
Whalen,  Regis  E. 
Will,  George  P. 
Wilson,  James  O. 
Young,  Neal  R. 


King,  OrvlUe  C. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


LZNX 


Moses.  Raleigh  W. 
Strlckler.  James  W. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Olander.  Edward  A. 
Taylor,  Francis  S.,  Ill 

Crvn.   BNCINXER   CORPS 

Emlson.  Joseph  B..  Jr. 

Stewart,  Allen  J. 

Lieutenant  Clifford  J.  Kamen,  Jr.,  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.8. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  XT.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  tn  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


UNX 


Beardsley,  William  F. 
Bielefeld.  James  M. 
Bonner,  Jerold  A. 
Bowles,  Hugh  C. 
Carroll,  Richard  J. 
Cope,  Stuart  S.,  Jr. 
Day,  Richard  8.,  Jr. 


Kindle,  Mickey  E. 
Kuykendall,  George 

I.,  Jr. 
Lathrop,  Robert  T. 
Love.  Olendel  O. 
McBrlde.  Jon  A. 
Moon,  Howard  O. 
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Moore.  Edwin  T. 
Noel,  Raymond  J.,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  Michael  P. 
Olmstead.  Allen  J,  Jr. 
Saplenza,  Gerald  J. 
Wesh.  Francis  R. 
WlUems,  Robert  C. 
Wolf,  Edward  J. 
Woods,  Robert  A. 


Rodgers,  Philip  E. 
Scott,  William  C. 
Weissner.  William  W. 


Dittmann.  Harry  G. 
Jamison.  David  C. 
Jordan,  Rol>ert  R. 
Lemon,  Harvey  B. 

Clvn.  EMOIMEEll  CORPS 

Bohn,  Ronald  G.  Lucas.  John  A.,  Jr. 

Lacy,  Gordon  R.,  Jr.       McCaleb.  Billy  H. 

MKDICAI.  SnVICC  CORPS 

Morton.  Robert  J..  Jr. 

The  following  named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Haynee.  Edith  E. 

Hudson.  Agnes  S. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  XJ3. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Bielefeld,  James  M. 
Burke,  James  L. 
Daniel.  David  D. 
Davis.  Joseph  W. 
Flaherty.  Timothy  J. 
Haynes,  Edith  E. 
Hudson,  Agnes  S. 
Kindle,  Mickey  E. 


Lime 
Lee,  Howard  F. 
Mamane,  Michael  J. 
Reidelberger,  Wil- 
liam H. 
Saplenza,  Gerald  J. 
Thunberg,  Bruce  E. 
Valenty,  John  T. 
Wolf.  Edward  J. 


Sin»PLY    CORPS 


Elliot.  Ernest  A. 
Merrltt,  Thomas  W. 


Lester,  Timothy  O. 


CTvn.    KMGINSER    CORPS 

Bohn,  Ronald  O. 

Griffin,  Harry  G. 

Norman  H.  Dahlgren,  Supply  Corps.  UJ9. 
Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
line  of  the  U.S.  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  ensign. 

7%e  following-named  officers  of  the  XT.8. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Credle,  William  P.,  Jr.  McDonald.  Thomas  G. 
Donshlk,  Garry  R.  McLamb,  James  N. 

Grotenhuls,  Paul  W.     Ro  well,  Maurice  H,  Jr. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  conflnned  by 
the  Senate  May  11.  1970: 

Mississippi  Rttbr  Coickission 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  R.  ParfiU,  n.S.  Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1879 
(21  Stat.  37;  33  U.S.C.  642). 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES— il/o/irfai(.  May  11,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clpck  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following, prasrer: 

God  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  tu, 
for  in  Him  we  live  and  move  knd  ftave  our 
being.— ActB  17:  27.  28.        1 

O  Ood  and  Father  of  us|  all.  we  bow 
before  Thee  reverently  and  l^umbly  as  we 


begin  the  work  of  another  week.  Thou 
Eirt  with  us  every  moment  of  every  day. 
Help  us.  we  pray  Thee,  to  be  aware  of  Thy 
presence  as  we  endeavor  to  lead  our  peo- 
ple in  right  smd  Just  smd  good  paths. 

We  thank  Thee  for  brave  words  and 
courageous  deeds  which  have  made  our 
Nation  great  among  the  nations  of  the 


world.  In  this  moment  we  pray  for  those 
who  with  word  and  deed  are  seeking  to 
keep  oiur  Nation  great  in  this  day — our 
leaders  in  Congress,  the  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coimtry.  those 
who  labor  for  peace  and  freedom,  and 
all  who  strive  for  liberty  in  law  and  law 
in  liberty. 


Ill 


May  11,  1970 
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Give  truth  to  oiu-  minds,  love  to  our 
hearts,  courage  to  our  spirits,  and 
strength  to  our  hands  that  we  may  msike 
patriotism  shine  with  loyalty  and  love 
and  life. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  May  7.  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 


EAGLrroN,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  DoMimcK,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr,  Murphy, 
Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3778.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Kayslnger  Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Osage 
River  Basin.  Mo.,  to  the  Harry  8.  Truman 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mo. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  May  7,  1970,  the  President 
approved  and  signed  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

VLB..  4146.  An  act  to  provide  for  disposition 
of  estates  of  intestate  members  of  the  Cher- 
okee, Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Seminole  Na- 
tlons  of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs;  and 

HJt.  10912.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
TTnlted  States  Code,  to  Uberallze  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  U  required  to  effect  recoupment 
from  disability  compensation  otherwise  pay- 
able to  certain  disabled  veterans. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titie: 

HJl.  15694.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  9528.  An  act  to  require  students  and 
teachers  In  educational  institutions  and  work 
training  programs  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  wear  protective  devices  for  their  eyes 
while  participating  in  or  observing  certain 
courses  of  instruction;  and 

HJl.  16945.  An  act  to  authorise  approprta- 
tlons  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11102)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities  by  providing 
separate  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  new  construction  and  for  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities,  authorizing  Federal 
guarantees  of  loans  for  such  construc- 
tion and  modernization  and  Federal  pay- 
ment of  part  of  the  interest  thereon, 
authorizing  grants  for  modernization  of 
emergency  rooms  of  general  hospitals, 
and  extending  and  making  other  im- 
provements in  the  program  authorized 
by  these  provisions."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 


MARITIME  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  15945)  an 
act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Deptui^ 
ment  of  Commerce,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  Une  11,  strike  out  "92,325,000"  and 
Insert:  "(2,445,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  if  the 
Senate-passed  amendments  are  germane 
to  the  House-passed  bill  and  the  action 
of  this  body? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  imderstand.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  It  simply  increases  the 
amoimt  of  the  House-passed  bill  by  a 
matter  of  $135,000? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  By  $120,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  tell  this  body  what  this  In- 
crease involved,  and.  if  it  la  germane, 
what  Justification  there  is  for  our  accept- 
ing their  action? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment was  to  add  $120,000  to  cover  the 
Great  Lakes  Maritime  Academy  at 
Northwestern  Michigan  College.  This  is 
a  new  State  merchant  marine  school  to 
train  mates  and  engineers  to  meet  needs 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  These  needs  are 
special  because  oCftcers'  licenses  and  op- 
erating requirements  do  not  conform  to 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  requirements  for  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
resp>onding. 

Was  that  the  only  addition  in  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation.    

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  SUPPORT 
THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
weekend  Just  past  which  weis  news- 
worthy because  of  the  mass  demonstra- 
tions targeted  against  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  President's  action  in 
Cambodia,  several  Interesting  and  pleas- 
ant things  happened  to  me. 

Several  young  people  of  college  and 
high  school  age  called  me  by  telephone — 
not  to  protest  but  to  express  their  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

One  young  lady,  a  resident  of  a  city 
within  our  district  and  presently  a  senior 
at  a  fine  woman's  college  in  Virginia  said, 
"Mr.  Flynt,  we  have  been  watching  the 
television  showing  the  protest  in  Wash- 
ington and  I  wanted  to  call  and  tell  you 
that  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  not  pro- 
testing and  that  we  believe  In  our  coun- 
try and  support  our  President  and  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  backing  him  up  last  week."  Her  name 
is  one  well  known  to  me  and  my  family. 
Her  words  and  her  voice  were  both  clear 
and  sincere,  and  she  spoke  with  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  her  country  and  her  Govern- 
ment. 

When  I  asked  her  how  her  classmates 
and  schoolmates  felt,  she  said  that  most 
of  them  feel  as  she  does.  I  asked  her  to 
check  to  be  sure.  She  did  and  confirmed 
her  previous  statement. 

She  gave  me  several  names  of  those 
with  whom  she  talked  and  said  that  I 
could  use  their  names  in  any  way  I  saw 
fit. 

She  may  have  called  some  other  young 
people  after  our  conversation,  because 
during  the  balance  of  the  day  and  over 
the  weekend  I  received  several  more  such 
calls. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  take  note  of  this  be- 
cause it  shows  that  there  is  clearly  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  college 
studoits  of  this  country  smd  that  the 
supporters  among  that  age  group  may 
equal  or  outnumber  those  who  protested 
last  Saturday.  Certainly  among  my  young 
constltutents  the  message  came  loud  and 
clear  that  there  were  more  supporters 
than  there  were  demonstrators  and  pro- 
testors. 

THE  VIOLENCE  OF  THE  SO-CALLED 
PEACE  DEMONSTRATION 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  clear  up  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  so-called  peace  dem- 
onstration this  past  Saturday,  I  would 
like  to  share  some  personal  and  firsthand 
observations  of  mine  gained  from  Sat- 
urday morning  until  almost  dawn  on 
Sunday  morning. 

The  protest  was  not  as  peaceful  or 
nonviolent  as  the  press  would  have  you 
believe.  After  the  reporters  had  evidently 
returned  to  their  homes  on  Saturday 
night,  parts  of  downtown  Washington 
gave  the  appearance  of  being  a  no-man's 
land.  Cars  were  burned,  thousands  of 
windows  were  broken,  shots  were  fired 
at  police,  imd  monuments  and  Govern- 
ment buildings  were  disfigured  with 
paint.  The  most  violent  act  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  front  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  Building. 
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Of  concern  to  all  America  a  taxpayers 
is  the  probable  cost  of  ovei  $1  million 
to  the  Government  for  providing  police 
and  military  protection  for  the  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

The  right  of  peaceful  asseipbly  for  the 
purpose  of  protest  is  a  precious  right.  But 
this  right  has  unfortunately  been  inter- 
preted as  a  free  ticket  for  jwanton  de- 
struction of  public  and  prlvite  property 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  emphasis  on  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  right  d  dissent,  or 
protest,  or  petition,  or  freed*  im.  There  is 
no  privilege  in  freedom :  it  is  only  backed 
by  responsibility. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sc  eaker.  since 
we  do  fund  the  District  cf  Columbia 
and  its  cleanup  campaign  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets,  does  the  jgentleman's 
statement  include  the  cost  df  the  clean- 
up after  these  demons tratioris? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  No  My  figures 
do  not  include  the  cost  of  cleaning  up 
Wsishington.  I  was  unable  io  get  those 
figures.  I  would  put  the  coso  of  cleaning 
up  Washington  at  between  $150,000  and 
$200,000.  Nor  do  my  figures;  include  re- 
pairs to  Government  buildinfes  that  were 
damaged  nor  repairs  to  private  property 
that  was  damaged  and  whicn  could  pos- 
sibly easily  nm  to  $1  millior . 


WALTER  REUTHER: 
STATESMAN 


LABOR 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  W^t  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  find  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarkk.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  moumB  the  tragic 
death  of  a  d3mamic  battlar  for  social 
justice.  Walter  Reuther.      j 

As  a  West  Virginian,  I  aim  proud  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Walter  Reu- 
ther was  bom  in  Wheeling  j  W.  Va.  He 
gave  new  meaning  to  We^t  Virginia's 
State  motto,  "Montani  Semoer  Libert" — 
Mountaineers  Are  Free  Men. 

We  remember  Walter  Reuther  for  his 
courage.  Who  can  forget  the  day  when 
he  stood  at  the  overpass  at  fUver  Rouge, 
standing  up  against  the  be|iting  of  the 
Pord  thugs?  Who  can  forgjBt  his  cour- 
age when  his  life  was  threatened?  Like 
Jock  Yablonski,  he  never  let  the  threat  of 
assassination  deter  him  from  carrying 
on  the  fight  for  social  Justice. 

We  remember  Walter  Reiuther  because 
he  thought  of  a  union  as  soniething  more 
than  a  selfish  group  interested  solely  in 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 
He  carried  the  concept  of  u|iionism  into 
the  areas  of  war  and  peac^.  social  Jus- 
tice, tiimian  rights,  and  the  kind  of 
world  which  young  people  should  enjoy 
In  the  future.  He  knew  thit  the  fabric 
of  peace,  the  strength  of  a  n  itlon.  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  and  th;  dignity  of 
human  beings  everywhere  were  of  prime 
importance  in  order  to  organize  labor 
to  fulfill  its  highest  function. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
labor  statesman  and  a  great  human- 
itarian. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and 
countless  millions  of  others  throughout 
the  United  States,  I  was  grieved  when  I 
heard  of  the  tragic  death  of  Walter  and 
Mrs.  Reuther  and  the  others  who  were 
accompanying  them  on  the  occasion  of 
their  sudden  tuid  tragic  death. 

I  have  known  Walter  Reuther  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  enjoyed  a  very  close 
friendship  with  him.  I  entertained  for 
him  a  deep  feeling  of  respect.  Walter 
Reuther  had  really  earned  by  his  con- 
structive leadership  and  constructive 
efforts  the  title  of  the  Labor  Statesman. 
Even  those  who  did  not  always  agree  with 
him  completely  respected  his  views,  his 
sincerity,  his  courage,  and  his  deter- 
mination. Walter  Reuther  not  only 
fought  the  battle  of  organized  lat>or,  but 
he  fought  the  battle  of  unorganized 
labor.  Furthermore,  he  fought  the  battle 
of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  afiBicted,  and 
underprivileged,  and  those  who  were 
discriminated  against.  Walter  Reuther 
was  always  found  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity and  on  the  side  of  progress.  His 
voice,  his  presence,  and  his  influence  are 
going  to  be  sadly  missed  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  yielding  to  me. 

It  was  a  great  tragedy  that  one  of  our 
outstanding  citizens  of  Michigan,  Walter 
Reuther,  was  imfortimately  killed  over 
the  weekend  in  an  aircraft  accident  near 
Pellston.  Mich.  It  should  be  said,  and 
I  say  it  with  emphasis,  that  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther  wsis  one  of  the  great  labor  lead- 
ers as  well  as  political  leaders  in  this 
past  30  years  or  more. 

Oftentimes  I  had  some  disagreement 
with  some  of  the  policies  advocated  by 
Mr.  Reuther.  But  on  the  other  hand  I 
awlmired  his  outstanding  courage,  his  un- 
questioned integrity,  and  his  total  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  or  causes  in  which 
he  believed  so  fervently. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  who 
have  worked  in  the  automotive  and  re- 
lated industries  in  my  State  and  in  other 
States  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Walter  Reuther  for  the  organization  that 
he  put  together  under  most  dUfflcult  and 
trying  circumstances  and  the  accom- 
plishments that  he  achieved  with  the 
UAW  on  their  behalf. 

I  am  sure  there  is  great  sadness  and 
sorrow  among  the  1  million  or  more  auto- 
motive Industry  workers  who  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  Walter  Reuther 's 
leadership,  ability,  and  dedication. 

I  extend  to  his  family  and  to  his  lit- 
erally thousands  of  friends  in  my  State 
and  elsewhere  my  deepest  condolences 
upon  his  passing  In  this  tragic  accident. 


In  Walter  Reuther  America  has  lost  a 
leader  among  leaders. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. As  a  person  bom  and  reared  in 
Michigan.  I  wish  to  thank  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  for  giving  us  the  honor 
of  becoming  the  adopted  home  State  of 
Walter  Reuther. 

As  one  who  grew  up  in  Michigan  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Mr.  Reuther's  greatest 
efforts.  I.  like  many  others,  was  inspired 
by  him  to  believe  that  sincere  people, 
working  hard,  could  change  a  system 
which  they  felt  alienated  some  segments 
of  society.  I  feel  his  loss  as  does  every- 
one in  Michigan  and  as  every  other  iier- 
son  in  the  country  should  at  this  sad 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  groups  of  our  so- 
ciety have  tried  to  be  recognized  and 
have  tried  to  believe  that  someone  cared 
about  them.  Mr.  Reuther  gave  new  hope 
and  faith  to  these  people.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  other  American  who, 
throughout  his  lifetime,  was  believed  in 
by  both  the  old  and  the  young.  The  tre- 
mendous record  he  built  among  all  of  the 
constituents  of  this  coimtry  certainly 
went  far.  far  beyond  that  which  is 
expected  of  anyone. 

Although  Mr.  Reuther  was  first  and 
foremost  the  president  and  chief  spokes- 
man for  his  beloved  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, his  impact  on  the  Nation's  economic, 
social,  and  political  life  reverberated 
throughout  every  comer  of  the  Nation 
and  even  throughout  the  world. 

His  hopes  and  his  visions  went  far  be- 
yond the  basic  labor  union  goals  of  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours  and  better  working 
conditions,  although  he  did  wage  ag- 
gressive and  usually  successful  fights  to 
obtain  these  goals.  Mr.  Reuther  saw  or- 
ganized labor  as  the  advance  guard  in  a 
battle  to  create  a  better  world  for  all 
peoples. 

He  was  an  early  battler  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  for  such  hard-won  benefits 
as  pensions,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, pay  increases  geared  to  the  cost  of 
living,  supplemental  unemployment  ben- 
efits, profit  sharing  and  early  retirement. 

On  both  the  State  and  national  level 
he  fought  for  progressive  legislation,  and 
w£is  always  in  the  forefront  of  the  bat- 
tles for  liberal  causes. 

Although  Mr.  Reuther  was  both  a  kind 
and  gentle  man,  his  life  was  marked 
with  violence,  even  to  his  tragic  death 
in  an  airplane  crash. 

He  was  beaten  and  bloodied  at  the 
now  infamous  "Battle  of  the  Overpass" 
in  1937,  when  the  UAW  opened  its  cam- 
paign to  organize  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
During  the  early  1940's,  he  led  a  vio- 
lence-marred campaign  to  oust  Commu- 
nist sympathizers  from  the  UAW  leader- 
ship. In  1948,  he  was  the  target  of  a 
would-be  assassin,  who  gunned  him  down 
in  hLs  home  with  a  shotgun  blast  through 
a  kitchen  window. 
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The  name  of  Walter  Reuther  will  loom 
large  in  the  history  of  American  labor 
when  it  is  written  for  the  turbulent 
three  decades  beginning  in  the  late 
1930's.  He  was  instnunental  in  the  1939 
merger  of  the  UAW  and  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  in  1946 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  Six  years  later  he  became 
president  of  the  CIO.  He  was  one  of  the 
prime  architects  of  the  1955  merger  of 
the  CIO  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  became  a  vice  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Two  years  ago,  he  led  the  UAW  out 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  charging  that  it  had 
become  too  conservative  and  undemo- 
cratic. A  year  later,  he  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  new  Alliance  for  Labor  Ac- 
tion, which  involved  a  semimerger  of 
the  UAW  and  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters. 

Mr.  Reuther  had  high  h<ypes  for  the 
new  ALA,  which  he  envisioned  as  lead- 
ing the  fight  for  new  pNilitical  and  so- 
cial progress  in  the  United  States.  His 
belief  that  the  economic  needs  of  work- 
ers were  tied  directly  to  politics  was 
summed  up  in  his  now  famous  remark: 

The  surest  way  to  guarantee  that  your  Ice 
box  Is  filled  with  good  food  Is  to  see  that 
the  ballot  box  is  filled  with  good  votes  on 
election  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  been  for- 
tunate in  having  many  great  and  good 
labor  leaders.  The  UAW  and  the  rest  of 
organized  labor  will,  I  am  sure,  continue 
with  their  impressive  gains  for  Ameri- 
can working  people.  But  no  one,  friend 
or  foe,  will  deny  that  the  cause  of  or- 
ganized labor  has  been  dealt  a  sad  and 
heavy  blow  with  the  tragic  death  of 
Walter  Reuther. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  aU 
will  agree  that  this  tragic  accident  has 
stilled  one  of  labor's  alltime  eloquent 
voices.  One  could  disagree  with  Walter 
Reuther,  and  many  did.  But  none  could 
help  but  admire  his  dedication,  his  great 
bargaining  skills,  and  his  humanitarian 
concerns. 

The  bargaining  accomplishments  that 
Walter  Reuther  has  left  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Eighth  Congressional 
District  workers  and  retirees  can  live  on. 
as  they  will  for  millions  throughout  the 
coimtry.  He  has  left  a  legacy  with  the 
living. 

We  in  Michigan  have  a  i>articular 
closeness  to  this  man.  We  well  remember 
the  now  famous  "Battle  of  the  Over- 
pass." a  clash  in  1937  with  an  auto  firm 
during  union  activities.  There  were  other 
sitdown  strikes  in  Flint  and  Detroit  in 
the  middle  1930's  which  attracted 
nationwide  attention. 

Yes;  many  have  not  agreed  fully  with 
his  philosophy  or  tactics,  but  you  knew 
that  he  meant  what  he  said  and  he  stood 
by  what  he  said. 

The  real  tributes  for  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther, leader  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 


for  24  years,  are  truly  a  living  memorial. 
I  Join  with  millions  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  this  giant  in  the  American 
labor  movement. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  those  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and 
others  who  have  spoken  these  words  of 
tribute  to  a  great  America,  a  battler  for 
the  things  in  which  he  believed,  a  front 
nmner  in  every  progressive  movement 
for  the  past  30  or  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  I  had 
the  honor  in  my  lifetime  of  knowing 
this  dynamic,  progressive,  and  devoted 
American. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  has  lost  a  great  la- 
bor statesman,  a  great  humanitarian. 


THE    LATE    WALTER    REUTHER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  words  of  condolence  on  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  Walter  Reuther. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  life  and  service  of  the 
late  Walter  Reuther. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne^" 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter  Reu- 
ther is  dead  at  62  as  the  result  of  an 
accident.  His  family,  friends,  and  admir- 
ers mourn  his  death.  As  everyone  in  this 
Hoiise  who  followed  his  career  knows,  he 
was  an  extraordinary  person  who  was 
more  than  simply  an  outstanding  labor 
leader.  His  concern  transcended  union- 
ism— it  was  a  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  everyone  in  this  Nation  and  in  the 
world  at  large.  Today,  as  we  loc*  about 
and  see  the  Involvement  of  youth  in  ex- 
posing the  war  and  their  willingness  to 
engage  in  nonviolent  protest  in  support 
of  our  constitutional  rights,  even  at  the 
risk  of  physical  injury  and  sometimes 
death,  it  recalls  the  mid-thirties,  a  com- 
parable turbulent  period  in  our  history, 
when  Walter  Reuther  stood  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  working  man.  Since  that 
time  he  has  stood  up  on  so  many  occa- 
sions for  the  imderdogs  of  American  so- 
ciety. He  wanted  to  make  the  democratic 
system  work,  and  to  do  so  he  challenged 
the  establishment  and,  when  necessary, 
opposed  the  status  quo  and  on  occasion 
risked  his  own  life. 

I  met  Walter  Reuther  on  only  one 
occasion  and  that  was  in  Charleston.  S.C, 
about  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  a  strike 
involving  hospital  workers  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  private  hospitals  and  the 
municipal  authorities  refused  to  engage 
in  collective  bargaining  with  the  black 


workers.  Those  who  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  give  moral  support  to  the 
workers  came  to  Charleston  to  spend  a 
Sunday  with  them.  I  remember  well 
Walter  Reuther  being  called  to  speak 
and  saying  to  the  hundreds  of  blacks 
assembled  there  how  important  it  was 
that  blacks  and  whites  stand  together 
and  support  one  another.  And  he  went 
on  to  say : 

Not  only  are  we  with  you  in  spirit  but  the 
tJ.A.W.  sends  Its  first  Installment  check  to 
help  you  because  I  know  how  Important  it  Is 
that  you  have  support  not  only  morally 
but  financially. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Walter  Reuther  lived  a 
life  totally  dedicated  to  helping  his  fel- 
low man  and  his  life  was  therefore  filled 
with  satisfsw;tion.  If  esw;h  and  everyone 
of  us  leaves  this  world  having  done  just 
a  small  fraction  of  what  Reuther  did 
during  his  lifetime,  this  country  would 
be  considerably  improved.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  UAW  has  lost  a  great  leader  and  the 
United  States  has  lost  a  great  prince. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  has  suffered  a  tremendous  lo6S 
in  the  untimely  death  of  the  interna- 
tional president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers — Walter  Reuther. 

In  1943  I  attended  the  convention  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
held  in  Boston.  Mass.  There  for  the  first 
time  I  met  Walter  Reuther,  who  partici- 
pated in  that  convention. 

Over  the  years,  like  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, It  has  been  my  privilege  to  watch 
his  growth  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. He  rose  through  the  ranks  to  the 
position  of  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  and  at  the  death  of  Phillip 
Murray,  he  became  president  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  As 
president  of  the  CIO,  he  brought  about 
the  amalgamation  of  the  AFL  and  CIO 
as  it  is  constituted  today,  representing 
millions  of  Americsm  workers. 

Walter  Reuther  possessed  a  zeal  and 
a  fervor  on  behalf  of  the  industrial 
workers  throughout  the  entire  world.  He 
was  an  outstanding  champion  of  the  little 
man.  America,  and  the  little  people  of 
America  smd  the  world,  have  lost  a 
champion,  and  he  will  be  missed. 

They  say  that  every  man  can  be  re- 
placed. I  doubt  that  Walter  Reuther  wlU 
ever  be  replaced.  Mrs.  Annunzio  joins 
me  in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  two  daughters,  Linda  and  Lisa,  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family  who 
survive  him. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wal- 
ter Reuther  is  dead.  A  veteran  of  the 
labor  battles  of  the  thirties  and  early  for- 
ties: he  had  become  more  than  a  labor 
leader,  he  was  a  sjTnbol  of  social  better- 
ment in  this  Nation.  He  fought  for  bet- 
ter housing,  better  education,  and  better 
medical  care  for  all  Americans. 

Accepting  a  relatively  modest  salary 
himself,  he  asserted  that  a  union  should 
be  an  advocate  for  more  than  fatter  pay 
envelopes  and  better  working  conditions. 
Walter  Reuther  was  continuing  his  20- 
year-old  fight  for  a  guaranteed  annual 
wEige  when  a  plane  crash  took  his  life. 

On  many  occasions  he  expressed  his 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war,  believing 
that  the  war  had  hurt  the  living  stand- 
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ards  of  the  workers  in  his  u  alon,  and  dis- 
tracted the  country  from]  its  real  and 
urgent  domestic  needs. 

It  wiU  be  difficult  for  th*  United  Auto 
Woiiters  to  find  a  replaceinent  of  Reu- 
ther's  stature.  It  will  be  equally  difficult 
for  America,  which  has  alio  lost  a  great 
leader. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  ^r.  Speaker,  It 
came  as  a  great  shock  td  me  over  the 
weekend  to  learn  of  the  Itragic  deaths 
of  Walter  Reuther  and  hlsjwlfe.  The  loss 
of  the  dynamic  man  who  led  the  United 
Auto  Workers  for  the  lastj  24  years  is  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Americajn  labor  move- 
ment and  the  Nation  as  9  whole. 

Combining  tough-mindedness  with  a 
determined  sense  of  putpose,  Walter 
Reuther  has  had  great  Ifipact  on  the 
economic,  political,  and  moral  life  of  this 
Nation.  His  devotion  to  social  Justice  has 
had  compelling  effect  on  tl^e  struggle  for 
human  rights. 

As  foxmder  of  the  UAWl  Walter  Reu- 
ther worked  determinedlsj  to  have  the 
union  function  as  a  powerful  voice  in 
negotiations,  protecting  the  Interests  of 
the  rank  and  file,  and  a^  an  effective 
leader  in  the  governmental  process,  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  unrepre- 
sented. This  diial  purpose  to  which 
Walter  Reuther  devoted  hi^  energies  emd 
talents  serves  to  remind  \s  of  the  im- 
portant role  the  Americai^  labor  move- 
ment pla3rs  in  our  Nation.   I 

The  United  States  has!  lost  a  great 
union  leader  in  the  dea^i  of  Walter 
Reuther.  The  world  has  lost  a  great  in- 
ternational labor  leader  in  his  death.  But 
I  am  confident  we  will  be  sustained  by 
the  legacy  of  his  leadership. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  we  learned  of  tlie  sudden  and 
tragic  death  of  (Mie  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican labor  and  political  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  20th  century,  Walter  P. 
Reuther. 

The  manner  of  Walter  Reuther's  death 
was  a  personal  shock  and  tragedy  to 
those  closely  identified  with  him,  and  his 
death  at  the  age  of  62  isj  a  tragedy  of 
national  and  international  dimensions. 

It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  a  labor 
movement  without  Walter  Reuther  In  a 
central  role,  a  civil  rights  movement 
without  Walter  Reuther  in  the  forefront, 
and  an  international  dernocratlc  trade 
union  movement  without  Walter  Reuther 
giving  it  his  special  bran^  of  guidance, 
and  vision,  smd  political  U^ughness. 

The  Reuther  brothers.  Walter.  Victor. 
and  Roy,  came  out  of  thcj  hills  of  West 
Virginia  In  the  early  1930|s  and  Detroit 
was  never  the  same  again.  Thanks  in 
large  pert  to  the  efforts  ^f  these  men. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  worklngmen 
and  women  and  their  fanillies  have  en- 
Joyed  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  op- 
portimlties  far  beyond  it  hat  could  be 
dreamed  of  in  the  desperate  days  of  the 
1930's. 

One  measure  of  the  greiatness  of  this 
man.  Walter  Reuther.  Is  the  causes  to 
which  he  devoted  his  extrlwrdinary  tal- 
ents and  energies:  The  organization  of 
trade  unions,  the  developinent  of  modem 
collective  bargaining,  workers  peiislons. 
cost-of-living  increases,  supplemental 
unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
medicare,  civil  rights,  thd  war  on  pov- 


erty, aid  to  farm  workers,  the  United 
Nations,  the  democratic  trade  unions  in 
EXirope  and  Africa,  an  enlightened  for- 
eign policy,  cultural  exchange,  and  urban 
redevelopment. 

A  second  measure  of  this  man's  great- 
ness Is  the  quality  of  the  men  he  at- 
tracted to  work  with  him:  His  brothers, 
Vic  and  Roy.  Emll  Mazey,  Leonard 
Woodcock.  Doug  Praser.  Jack  Conway, 
Ken  Bannan,  and  Paul  Schrade  within 
the  UAW,  and  in  national,  political,  and 
civil  rights  campaigns,  the  brothers,  John 
P.  and  Robert  Kennedy.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, A.  Philip  Randolph,  Roy  Willtlns, 
Francis  Biddle,  Herbert  Lehman,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Joseph  Rauh,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Adlai  Stevenson.  Paul  Doug- 
las, and  Cesar  Chavez  among  others. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  living  legend  for 
over  three  decades.  He  was  such  a  fixture 
In  the  Detroit  scene  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  is  gone.  It  is  particularly 
sad  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  retirement  cottage  that  he  was  build- 
ing with  his  own  hands  in  Florida,  nor 
see  the  completion  of  one  of  his  pet 
projects,  the  UAW  Educational  Center 
at  Black  Lake,  Mich.,  his  destination  on 
the  night  of  the  plane  crash. 

We  not  only  will  be  deprived  of  his 
courage,  vision,  and  leadership,  but  we 
can  no  longer  hope  for  the  great  memoir 
of  a  rich  and  turbulent  life  which  he 
could  have  written.  Indeed.  I  imow  of 
only  one  full-length  book  on  him.  "The 
UAW  and  Walter  Reuther."  by  B.  J. 
Widick.  and  that  was  written  in  1947, 
the  year  that  Reuther  began  his  24-year 
presidency  of  the  UAW. 

I  would  like  to  have  Walter  Reuther 
remembered  as  a  man  who  was  at  the 
top  of  his  oratorical  powers,  spesJdng  in 
the  blazing  heat  of  Labor  Day  to  crowds 
of  tens  of  thousands  in  Detroit's  Cadillac 
Square.  I  would  like  to  see  him  remem- 
bered as  a  man  who  walked  the  picket 
lines  in  labor's  most  difficult  hours,  as  a 
man  who  braved  threats  of  violence  and 
triumphed  over  them,  and  as  a  man  who 
had  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  to 
ec(»iomic,  and  political,  and  social  de- 
mocracy. I  hope  he  is  remembered  as  a 
man  who  led  a  clean  union  and  himself 
led  a  life  of  moral  rectitude. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.  His  wile,  Mae.  died  with  him. 
Two  daughters  survive. 

A  giant  has  been  taken  from  our  midst. 
I  express  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
family. 

I  think  It  appropriate  at  this  point 
that  rather  than  inserting  one  of  the 
many  obituaries  which  have  been  pub- 
lished today,  obituaries  which  do  not 
quite  capture  the  flavor  and  energies  of 
the  man.  I  would  insert  a  description  of 
Walter  Reuther  In  full  throttle,  written 
in  1947  by  John  Ounther  in  his  book, 
"Inside  UJ8.A.": 

Mak  Namxd  Rxuthxx 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  a  modest  but  ambitious 
redheaded  young  man  with  an  earnest  smile 
and  a  beguiling  sort  of  self-confldence.  Is 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  men  In  Ameri- 
can labor.  For  several  reasons  his  story  la 
worth  telling  briefly.  In  a  way,  despite  the 
most  obvious  differences,  he  la  almost  as 
typical  an  American  as  Ford,  If  only  for  the 
qualities  of  savvy,  indusitrlousness.  and  en- 
terprise. 


Reuther  (pronounced  Roother.  not  Roy- 
ter),  was  bom  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
forty  years  ago,  the  son  of  a  German  brew- 
ery worker  and  devout  old-school  Socialist. 
Young  Reuther  had  the  polemics  of  the 
working  class  drilled  into  him  from  the  cra- 
dle, and  when  he  was  still  a  schoolboy  he 
organised  a  local  shop.  Then,  finding  the 
Wheeling  borlBon  too  limited,  he  B»t  out  to 
make  hlj  way  In  the  world.  He  went  to  De- 
troit, and  became  an  expert  tool  and  die 
maker  at  Ford.  He  knew,  however,  that 
work  was  not  enough.  There  was  something 
known  as  school.  So,  while  working  an  eight- 
hour  day,  he  also  worked  bis  way  through 
high  school  and  three  years  of  Wayne  Uni- 
versity. He  got  up  at  dawn,  caught  hli  first 
class  at  eight,  did  his  school  work  till  one, 
and  then  put  In  his  stint  at  Ford  from  3  till 
11:30.  After  this — homework  I  His  brother 
Victor,  who  Is  now  director  of  the  education 
department  of  the  UAW,  kept  house  and  did 
the  cooking.  Before  long.  Walter  stood  first 
In  his  class,  and  was  earning  $12.00  a  day. 
TTien  Ford  fired  him  for  "union  activity." 

Reuther  passed  bis  final  examinations, 
drew  every  cent  be  had  out  of  the  bank  on 
the  day  before  the  Detroit  banks  crashed  in 
1933.  and  then,  with  Victor,  set  out  on  a  trip 
around  the  world.  The  Reuther  boys  were 
away  for  thirty-three  months.  As  Walter  says 
today,  "We  wanted  to  find  out  how  the  world 
was  living."  A  trip  like  this  Is  a  fairly  con- 
ventional thing  for  young  Americans  to  do, 
but  few  have  ever  done  it  quite  so  thor- 
oughly as  the  Reuther  boys.  They  arranged 
their  Itinerary  as  a  "tour  in  social  engineer- 
ing." It  was  a  serious  vocational  attempt, 
very  Oerman  and  Socialist,  to  get  underpin- 
nlnjg  for  a  future  career  The  boys  worked 
their  way  across  the  Atlantic,  bought  push 
bikes,  and  cycled  13,000  miles  in  western 
Europe.  Only  twice  In  nine  months  did  they 
sleep  In  hotels.  If  they  ever  bothered  to  look 
at  the  "sights,"  like  the  leaning  tower  at 
Pisa,  this  was  mere  frosting  on  the  cake. 
What  they  really  liked  to  do  was  visit  mills  in 
Lancashire  and  mines  in  Oelsenklrchen. 
Whenever  they  were  broke  they  |>aused  to 
get  a  Job.  They  slept  at  student  hostels  in 
Oermany,  Joined  workers'  groups.  heli>ed  or- 
g^anlze  them,  and,  as  Hitler  was  rising  to 
power,  made  contacts  in  the  Socialist  under- 
ground. Victor  spoke  excellent  Oerman  but, 
as  Walter  laughs  about  it  today,  "with  such 
a  wonderful  West  Virginia  accent  that  the 
Germans  thought  we  came  from  some  remote 
part  of  Swabla." 

Next.  Russia.  The  boys  traveled  18.000 
miles  In  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  among 
the  very  few  Americans  who,  in  those  days, 
reached  Central  Asia  and  saw  Samarkand. 
Being  skilled  mechanics,  they  had  no  trouble 
getting  Jobs.  Walter  became,  in  fact,  an  in- 
structor In  the  Ford  plsmt  at  Oorkl,  and 
showed  Russian  boys  bow  to  build  gasket 
dies  with  tolerances  to  one-seven-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch.  "It  was  darned  delicate 
work."  he  says  today. 

One  day  the  Reuthers  got  a  letter  from 
another  brother,  Roy,  telling  them  that  the 
autonK>bUe  situation  was  popping  and  to 
come  home  They  took  the  Trans-Siberian  to 
Manchuria,  bicycled  briefly  through  Japan, 
and  eventually  arrived  bcu:k  in  Detroit. 

By  1936.  Reuther  had  become  an  Important 
cog  In  the  stirring  UAW.  He  organized  a 
small  local  on  the  west  side  of  Detroit.  This 
he  merged  with  six  other  locals,  and  so  cre- 
ated the  first  Reuther  "machine."  member- 
ship seventy-eight.  He  borrowed  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  opened  an  office,  and  bought  a 
typewriter.  In  nine  months  be  bad  32,000 
paid-up  members,  with  organizations  in 
forty  shops.  "To  be  a  union  leader  In  those 
days."  he  reminisces,  "you  had  to  run  like 
blazes  to  keep  up  with  the  membership." 

Reuther's  first  signal  coup  was  the 
Kelsey-Hayes  strike  in  December.  1936.  He 
tied  up  Kelsey-Hayes.  which  makes  wheels 
and  brake  drums  for  Ford,  and  which  bad 
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some  6.000  workers,  though  be  himself  bad 
not  more  than  tblrty-flve  men  In  the  plant. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  three  considerable 
strikes  the  UAW  won,  and  It  presaged  the 
organization  of  the  whole  Industry. 

This  18  how  Reuther  did  it.  He  was  biisy 
passing  out  leaflets  and  making  8i>eeche8  at 
street  comers.  Such  activity  did  not  satisfy 
him.  He  wanted  something  more  decisive  and 
dramatic.  But  be  bad  only  a  handful  of 
people  in  the  plant,  and  be  could  not  get  In 
himself,  having  been  blacklisted  as  a  no- 
torious organizer.  What  the  workers  wore 
protesting  about  most  was  not  wages  but 
the  si>eed-up.  Reuther  had  an  idea.  He  was 
helpless  unless  he  could  contrive  to  get  In- 
side. He  suggested  that  a  girl  on  the  day 
shift,  in  department  49.  a  brake-shoe  line, 
shoxild  faint  at  the  exact  moment  when  the 
pace  was  fiercest.  If  the  superintendent  was 
duly  deceived  by  this  artifice  he  would  pull 
a  switch  and  stop  the  assembly  line.  Then 
there  would  be  a  scramble  and  the  workers 
would  quit  and  demand  that  Reuther,  their 
leader,  be  called  In. 

The  scheme  worked  to  perfection.  The  girl 
"fainted"  on  schedule.  Reuther  was  waiting 
at  the  end  of  a  telephone.  After  much  com- 
motion the  dialogue  with  the  personnel  di- 
rector of  the  company  went  something  like 
this: 

Director.  "Workers  In  49  wont  work.  They 
say  to  call  you  up." 

Reuther:  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
Director:  "Put  'em  back  to  work." 
Reuther:   "How  can  I?  Will  they  listen?" 
Director:    "They   listen  to  you   on  street 
comers." 

Reuther:  "I  can't  talk  to  'em  from  here. 
Will  you  let  me  In?" 

The  company  obligingly  sent  a  car  for  him 
and  by  the  time  he  arrived  the  strike  bad 
wlld-flred,  with  several  thousand  workers 
milling  aroimd;  Reuther  climbed  on  a  pile  of 
boxes,  and  started  to  make  a  speech.  The  per- 
sonnel director  grabbed  him  by  the  coat, 
yelling,  "What's  going  on  here?  Tou  said 
you'd  put  'em  back  to  work."  Reuther's  sin- 
gle-line reply  has  become  a  classic  In  Detroit 
folklore:  "I  cant  put  'em  back  to  work,"  he 
shouted,  "until  I  get  'em  organized." 

The  rest  of  the  story  I  have  no  space  for. 
though  It  Is  full  of  punch  and  color.  Reu- 
ther made  a  deal  for  a  meeting  between 
company  and  workers  the  next  morning,  and, 
as  the  night  shift  arrived,  managed  to 
harangue  Its  members  too.  By  morning. 
2,000  men  and  women  were  organized.  Then 
the  negotiations  failed.  Reuther  ordered  his 
members  (a)  to  stick  by  their  machines, 
and  (b)  not  to  work  at  them.  This,  the 
most  notable  of  the  early  slt-downs,  lasted 
ten  days,  whereupon  the  company  gave  In. 
Reuther  strategy  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  great  OM  strike  that  followed  In 
January,  1937.  One  Incident  Is  still  recalled  as 
"Reuther's  feint."  The  key  plant  at  Chevrolet 
was  no.  4.  which  makes  the  actual  motors. 
This  became  Reuther's  object  of  attack.  But 
he  carefully  contrived  that  everybody  should 
think  that  he  was  going  after  no.  9.  a  bear- 
ing plant,  not  no.  4.  Such  stratagems  were 
forced  on  him  because  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  of  his  own  men.  Of  key  men  In  the 
Chevrolet  local,  he  trusted  only  (.  few;  some 
others  might  be  stool  pigeons.  The  upshot  was 
that,  by  feinting  at  plant  no.  9.  he  not  only 
managed  to  win  no.  4.  but  to  find  out  who 
his  traitors  were.  They  tipped  the  guards  off 
to  protect  no.  9,  whereupon  Reuther  and 
his  loyal  cohorts  promptly  made  for  no.  4, 
half  a  mile  away,  which  was  denuded  of 
protection.  By  the  time  the  police  got  back. 
Reuther  and  his  group  were  safe  Inside. 
They  held  out  till  the  end  of  the  forty-foiir 
day  strike.  This  strike,  which  was  national  in 
scope  and  which  was  not  predominantly 
fought  on  the  issue  of  wages  but  on  the 
right  to  unionize,  turned  the  balance  for 
the  whole  Industry.  The  UAW  was  really  "In" 
from  this  time  on. 


Another  weU-known  Reuther  accomplish- 
ment was  the  "strategy"  strike  in  1939,  dxir- 
Ing  the  Interval  when  OM  was  tooling  for 
the  next  year's  production.  Reuther  per- 
sxiaded  his  colleagues  that  It  was  at  this  ex- 
act time  that  the  Industry  was  most  vul- 
nerable, and  that  by  drawing  out  a  few 
key  men,  tool  and  die  makers,  he  could 
tie  up  the  whole  OM  structure.  He  did 
so,  and  General  Motors  capitulated  after  an 
Interval. 

In  these  days  violence  was  plentiful. 
Things  have  moved  so  fast  that  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  realize  that,  until  the  Flint 
strike,  the  great  companies  did  not  even  an- 
swer letters  from  unions.  Labor  "negotia- 
tions" were  matters  for  plug-uglies.  Think  by 
contrast  of  the  great  194&-46  strike  which 
Reuther  also  led  against  General  Motors.  Not 
a  single  person  was  hurt  In  a  tie-up  that 
lasted  113  days.  There  was  not  one  bloody 
noee. 

An  attempt  to  beat  up  and  possibly  kill 
Reuther  was  made  m  1938.  Walter,  Victor,  and 
a  group  of  friends  were  quietly  celebrating 
a  birthday  In  the  family.  Somebody  ordered 
chop  suey  over  the  telephone.  Half  an  hour 
later  came  a  knock  on  the  apartment  door. 
Victor  opened  It,  thinking  the  food  had 
arrived.  But  two  sluggers  pushed  their  way 
In.  One  snapped,  "We  want  Walter  Reuther." 

and  the  other  pointed  out,  "There's  the 

In  the  comer.  We're  taking  you  for 

your  last  ride  tonight."  The  sluggers,  armed 
with  a  blackjack  and  gun,  herded  family 
and  friends  against  the  wall,  and  then  ap- 
peared to  lose  their  nerve.  Remarks  came 
like  "We  can't  get  him  out  of  the  room  with 
all  these  i>eople  here,"  "Shoot  him  here," 
"Not  before  all  these  witnesses,"  and  "Well, 
kill  him  with  the  blackjack."  Reuther  grabbed 
the  blackjack  from  one  of  the  thugs,  and 
a  struggle  started.  He  was  being  beaten  when 
a  UAW  man  Jumped  out  of  the  second- 
story  window,  and  called  the  police.  The 
sluggers  ran.  It  took  an  houtr  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  police  came. 

This  episode  was  thoroughly  aired  In  court 
subsequently.  The  two  thugs  were  arrested 
and  Identified,  and  Reuther.  who  had  not 
been  badly  hurt,  got  a  telephone  call  from  an 
anonymous  Informant,  describing  who  had 
hired  them,  for  what  price,  and  why.  After 
fierce  commotions,  the  pair  agreed  to  plead 
guilty,  provided  that  the  charge  was  made 
something  less  than  assault  with  Intent  to 
kill,  which  carries  a  twenty-year  sentence  In 
Michigan.  Reuther  refused  to  reduce  the 
charge.  When  the  case  came  to  trial  the  two 
men  were  acquitted.  Some  months  after  this, 
one  of  the  sluggers  called  Victor  on  the  tele- 
phone. He  said  that  he  hoped  the  Reuther 
brothers  had  no  bard  feelings,  that  he  was 
simply  carrying  out  a  routine  assignment, 
and  be  wanted  to  make  amends  by  asking 
them  out  to  dinner. 

For  the  last  half  dozen  years  the  outline 
of  Reuther's  career  la  well  known.  In  1940 
the  "Reuther  plan."  a  project  for  the  con- 
version of  empty  automobile  plants  to  air- 
craft production,  aroused  national  attention. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  when  Charles 
E.  Wilson,  president  of  General  Electric, 
was  running  the  War  Production  Board,  be 
wanted  Walter  Reuther  as  vice  chairman. 
Meantime  his  philosophy  baa  solidified.  Ex- 
pressed In  a  sentence,  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
Industrial  and  economic  democracy  must 
operate  unhampered  in  the  United  States,  if 
political  democracy  is  to  survive. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tragic  death  of  Walter  Reu- 
ther, one  of  America's  outstanding  labor 
leaders  and  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union  for  24  years,  is  a  deep 
loss  not  only  for  organized  labor  and  the 
cause  of  collective  bargaining  but  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  forceful  voices  for 
social  reform.  For  Walter  Reuther,  the 


fight  for  enhancement  of  the  human  con- 
dition transcended  geographic  or  na- 
tional barriers.  In  his  dramatic,  terse 
style.  New  York  Dally  News  feature 
writer  Peter  Coutros  records  the  career 
of  this  fiery  unionist  who  flirted  with 
death  many  times  during  his  colorful 
career  imtil  his  chartered  Jet  plsme 
crashed  into  a  forest  In  northern  Michi- 
gan. Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  Mr. 
Coutros*  tribute  to  Walter  Reuther: 
For  Walter,  thr  Last  Strikz 
(By  Peter  Coutros) 

More  than  once  In  his  stormy  career.  Walter 
Reuther  flirted  with  death  but  managed 
somehow  to  escape  its  unyielding  embrace. 
When  destiny  beckoned  him  to  his  ultimate 
rendezvous,  it  took  a  Jet  plane  to  deliver 
him. 

The  fiery  unionist  eluded  death  by  Inches 
In  April,  1948.  when  an  assailant  blasted 
away  at  him  through  the  kitchen  window 
of  his  home  In  Detroit.  His  right  arm  was 
virtually  torn  away  in  the  attack.  Although 
surgery  enabled  him  to  retain  the  limb,  doc- 
tors despaired  of  his  ever  being  able  to  use  It 
again. 

Like  the  auto-company  negotiators  who 
had  confronted  him  across  the  bargaining 
Uble.  the  medical  fraternity  did  not  correctly 
read  Reuther's  determilnation.  It  took  bUn 
two  years,  but  eventually,  be  was  able  to  gain 
partial  use  of  the  arm. 

Soon  after  assassination  attempt.  Reuther 
moved  his  family  to  Rochester.  Mich.,  an 
hour's  drive  from  Detroit. 

"I  buUt  a  new  home  for  my  family  and  a 
new  arm  for  myself,  all  at  the  same  time," 
he  recalled  later.  "I  hammered  nails  until 
tears  came  to  my  eyes." 

At  that,  he  was  luckier  than  his  brother, 
Victor,  who  lost  an  eye  In  a  similar  assault 
a  year  later.  Neither  crime  has  ever  been 
solved. 

The  hazards  of  the  road  he  chose  came 
early  and  often  to  the  red-haired  Reuther. 
He  got  his  first  taste  of  harsh  medldne  force- 
fed  to  union  organizers  In  1937  when  he  was 
beaten  savagely  by  Harry  Bennett's  security 
crew  during  the  "Battle  of  the  Overpass"  at 
the  Ford  River  Rouge  plant. 

"The  worst  of  it,"  he  told  friends  later, 
"was  when  two  of  Bennett's  goons  grabbed 
me  by  the  ankles  and  dragged  me  down  a 
flight  of  steps,  banging  the  back  of  my  bead 
on  every  one  of  those  36  steel  steps." 

Bom  m  1907  In  WheeUng.  West  Va.. 
Reuther  came  Into  the  world  with  a  sliver 
polemic  in  his  mouth,  a  characteristic  which 
made  Mm  the  most  artlciilate  unionist  since 
John  L.  Lewis.  His  dedication  to  the  labor 
cause  was  a  legacy  from  his  father,  Valentine, 
who  headed  one  trade  organization  at  the 
age  of  23  and  later  helped  organize  the  brew- 
ery wOTkers. 

By  the  time  he  was  19,  Walter  Reuther  had 
put  in  four  years  as  a  factory  Mnploye  In 
Wheeling,  a  stint  Interrupted  by  a  suspension 
tat  encouraging  other  workers  to  protest  hav- 
ing to  work  on  holidays  and  Sundays. 

Moving  on  to  Motor  City,  Reuther  found 
work  In  a  tool -and -die  shop  at  Genial 
MotcMv  before  shifting  to  Ford.  At  the  same 
time,  he  managed  to  finish  high  school  and 
complete  three  years  of  college  at  Wayne 
University. 

When  he  was  plnk-sllpped  by  Ford  early 
in  1983  for  trying  to  unionize  his  shop,  Wal- 
ter and  brother  Victor  withdrew  their  savings 
to  finance  a  bicycle  tour  of  Europe  They 
acted  Just  In  time.  Next  day.  President 
Roosevelt  ordered  a  closing  of  the  nation's 
banks. 

The  brothers'  travels  took  them  through 
11  countries.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
Soviet  Union,  their  funds  had  depleted  con- 
siderably. For  the  next  18  months,  they 
worked  In  an  auto  factory  at  Gorki,  teaching 
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Communist  peasants  the  cipltallst  way  of 
putting  care  together.  Critics  who  regarded 
Reuther  as  a  radical  suggestied  that  he'd  ac- 
quired the  Marxist  fervor  it  the  plant  in 
OorkJ.  which  was  built  by  Foi  tl. 

In  1935,  Reuther  resumed  his  nlne-to-flve 
tool-and-dle  chores  In  Detiolt  and  pressed 
on  with  his  organizing  actMtles  during,  be- 
f<we,  and  after  his  hours  In  the  shop.  Within 
a  year,  he  had  increased  the  membership  in 
the  auto-workers  local  to  wmch  he  belonged 
from  78  to  more  than  30 .000 1  men.  Not  lllogl- 
cally,  Reuther  became  the  local's  president. 

He  was  a  good  worker,  t«o.  and,  his  effi- 
ciency was  rewarded  with  i  10-oent  hourly 
Increase.  Since  the  going  r^e  was  five  dol- 
lars a  day  at  the  time — (or  thoee  lucky 
enough  to  be  employed — ^uther  baxdly 
scoffed  at  the  dime  Incremebt.  However,  the 
raise — along  with  his  job— {went  down  the 
drain  within  24  hours  when  the  boss  was  ap- 
prised of  Reuther's  union  affiliations. 

He  lamented  once  that  ne  never  got  to 
work  In  a  unionized  factory,  that  he  was 
invariably  flred  in  the  organizing  stages. 

On  March  13.  1936,  Reuthfer  organized  the 
happiest  union  of  his  life  wpen  he  and  May 
Wolfe  were  married.  (Theitj  ranks  were  in- 
creased subsequently  by  Linda,  now  27.  and 
Lisa.  23.)  Organizing  the  auto  workers  was 
not  so  happy  a  task,  and  In  ^olng  It  Reuther 
frequently  resorted  to  the  technique  of  the 
sit -down  strike.  He  utlllzei  this  device  to 
bring  General  Motors  and  clhrysler  into  line 
In  1937.  But  Ford,  third  jmember  of  the 
transport  triumvirate,  conmnued  to  resist. 
Other  models  had  succeeded  Henry's  proto- 
type vehicle,  but  the  comdany  stuck  reso- 
lutely to  his  Model-T  labori  relations. 

Not  until  1941.  and  onljj  after  consider- 
able pressure  from  Washington,  did  Pord 
capitulate  and  recognize  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  which  rewarded 
vice  presidency  in  1942. 

Like  the  fighter  who  gro' 
the  ring.  Reuther  was  not 
behind  a  big  desk  and  a  b 
count.  In  1945.  he  broke 
elusive  contract  talks  by  I 
employes  out  on  strike.  Thi 
113  days,  but  the  luilon  achieved  its  goal.  In 
what  was  tantamount  to  a  battlefield  pro- 
motion Reuther  was  electid  to  the  UAW 
presidency  within  days  afte^  the  settlement. 
In  March,  1946. 

He  was  reelected  13  tlmi 
last  month.  His  stewardahlj 
UAW   members    ( pensione 
tSS.OOO  annually.  More  thai 
self  rejected  attempts  to 

A  united  labor  movemei 
Reuther's  goal,  which  he  helped  bring  about 
In  a  1956  agreement  that  J«ned  craft  (AFL) 
with  Industrial  (CIO)  uniopis  into  the  AFL- 
CIO 

Ever  the  activist.  Reuther  took  his  auto 
workers  out  of  the  ATL-CIO.  In  July  1968 
charging  the  leadership  under  president 
George  Meany  with  "sitting  on  their  fat 
status  quo."  Reuther  and  Meany  engaged  In 
numerous  verbal  slug^festa 
vorce"  became  official.  The 
which  divided  a  nation  further  divided  the 
bouse  of  labor  with  Reuther  demanding  an 
end  to  America's  involvement  while  Meany 
steadfastly  supported  Lyndan  Johnson  and 
then  President  Nixon  in  th^ir  stance  on  the 
war. 

Reuther.   who  neither  so^oked  nor  drank, 
parted     company     with 
Meany  on  the  civil  rights 
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the  teamsters  and  the  United '^Chemical 
Workers,  trying  to  organize  larger  segments 
of  the  working  poor  Into  labor  unions,  leav- 
ing himself  time,  of  course,  for  negotiations 
with  Detroit. 

But  even  as  he  girded  for  the  latest  auto 
contract  talks,  scheduled  to  begin  in  two 
months,  Reuther  paused  to  enunciate  his 
philosophy  that  unionism  meant  more  than 
an  extra  loaf  of  bread  on  the  table  or  an 
extra  UAW-bullt  car  in  the  garage. 

Steuther  had  seen  the  achievement  of  one 
of  iinlonism's  primary  goals  with  the  instltu- 
tlom  In  1976  of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income 
for  Biis  men.  This  was  one  of  many  labor 
Innollatlons  spurred  by  Reuther.  Others  were 
the  cost-of-living  escalator  clause  and  the 
annuti  improvement  factor,  which  assures 
workens  a  piece  of  the  profits  resulting  from 
cost-cutting  technological  Improvements. 

To  Reuther,  the  needs  of  the  working  man 
transcended  geographic  and  national  barri- 
ers apd  his  zeal  to  Improve  the  human  con- 
dition often  took  him  to  far  corners  of  the 
worLd.  His  Journey  ended  only  with  bis  life. 

D)fecrying  what  he  called  "the  scandalously 
high  profits"  of  the  auto  Industry  in  recent 
y^rs,  Reuther  had  warned  that  the  next  con- 
tract would  not  be  based  on  the  economy  of 
1970  (which  he  termed  "Nixon's  recession") 
but  on  what  the  future  held. 

For  the  rank-and-file,  he  dreamed  also  of 
a  day  when  men  who  wore  blue  collars  would 
feel  equally  comfortable  Inside  libraries  and 
museums  and  opera  houses. 

"Well  never  know  the  Edlsons  or  Pasteurs 
unborn  because  of  the  sheer  human  task  of 
feeding  families,"  he  mused  once. 

"Well  never  know  the  Edison's  or  Pasteurs 
or  Rembrandts  or  Marian  Andersons  who 
never  had  a  chance,"  said  Walter  Reuther, 
who  owed  his  fame  to  Henry  Ford,  the  auto- 
motive^genius,  the  same  Henry  Pord  who 
didn't  b^eve  in  unions. 

Mr.  B^LAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  Walter  Reuther,  one  of 
the  century's  most  forceful  and  far- 
sighted  labor  leaders.  A  benchhand  In  a 
steel  pl^t  at  the  age  of  16,  Mr.  Reuther 
rose  to/head  a  union  of  1.3  million  auto 
workere.  His  influence  on  American  life 
reached  far  beyond  the  shops  and  as- 
sembly lines  of  Detroit's  auto  factories. 
The  role  of  a  responsible  labor  leader,  he 
felt,  was  to  build  a  better  society  as  well 
as  a  bigger  paycheck. 

The  unfinished  business  of  this  century — 

He  once  said — 
Is    the    problem   of    maintaining   full   em- 
ployment  in   an   expanding   economy   based 
upon   the   fair  and   healthy    relationship   of 
wages,  prices  and  profits. 

He  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
health  and  pension  plans  for  the  Nation's 
working  men  and  women.  After  a  hood- 
lum's shotgim  attack  put  him  in  a  cast 
from  wrist  to  shoulder  in  1948,  for  ex- 
ample, he  emerged  from  the  hospital 
with  a  revolutionary  plan  for  health  in- 
surance that  set  a  pattern  for  hundreds 
of  other  unions  throughout  the  United 
States,  Even  as  a  teenager — when  he 
worked  for  40  cents  an  hour  at  a  Wheel- 
ing Steel  Corp.  corrugating  plant — 
Walter  Reuther  was  pressing  for  better 
working  conditions.  Protesting  against 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  he  was 
fired  for  what  his  employers  termed 
"agitation." 

His  death  In  a  plane  crash  yesterday  is 
a  loss  for  the  Nation  as  well  as  for 
organized  labor. 


Perhaps  more  than  «uay  other  man  of 
this  centurj',  Walter  Reuther  made  the 
labor  union  a  powerful  force  for  social 
progress. 

With  permission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  on  Mr.  Reuther: 
PioNXES  IN  Social  CBxarivrrT 

The  death  of  Walter  P.  Reuther  is  an  even 
more  substantial  loss  for  the  nation  than  It 
Is  for  the  labor  movement.  A  social  Innovator 
of  great  creativity,  he  was  the  most  zealous 
union  proponent  of  the  concept  that  labor 
must  go  forward  with  the  commxinlty  and 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

When  the  crash  of  a  private  plane  cut 
short  his  life,  he  was  dedicating  much  of 
his  energies  to  forging  a  broad  coalition  In 
support  of  \inlversal  health  Insxirance.  He 
was  also  working  closely  with  many  of  the 
nation's  foremost  industrialists  in  seeking  to 
apply  space  technology  to  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  housing. 

He  showed  enormous  personal  courage  and 
dynamism  In  the  bitter  battles  that  marked 
the  birth  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
more  than  three  decades  ago.  Over  the  years 
he  was  principally  responsible  for  making 
that  union  not  only  economically  powerful 
but  a  fountalnhead  of  beneficial  ideas  for 
all  labor.  His  most  notable  monuments  In 
this  regard  are  a  comprehensive  program  of 
social  security  under  the  union  label  and  a 
model  system  of  safeguards  for  union  de- 
mocracy. 

In  the  larger  labor  movement  his  Influence 
was  unhappily  circumscribed  by  the  Increas- 
ing frustrations  Mr.  Reuther  felt  over  his  In- 
ability to  push  aside  George  Meany  as  head 
of  the  combined  AJi.-CI.O.  The  feud  of 
these  two  srong  unionists  prevented  the 
merger  of  which  both  were  principal  archi- 
tects from  ever  achieving  its  full  potential 
for  national  good.  Yet  Mr.  Reuther's  com- 
plaints of  AJ'.L.-CJ.O.  stagnation  and  socliol 
sterility  were  predicated  on  far  more  than 
p>ersonal  pique  or  ambition.  In  foreign  policy 
and  dvU  rights  he  blazed  Inspiring  new 
trails. 

His  death  on  the  eve  of  his  unions'  crucial 
negotiations  with  the  Big  Three  automakers 
could  prove  extremely  injurious  to  the  total 
economy  In  this  volatile  period.  But  the  void 
will  be  greater  still  in  the  realms  of  idealism 
and  social  inventiveness. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  tribute  to  one  of  America's  remark- 
able leaders,  Walter  Reuther.  His  tragic 
death  is  an  immeasurable  loss  to  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  and  the  en- 
tire labor  movement,  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  country. 

Toughened  by  his  pioneering  strug- 
gles in  the  labor  movement,  Walter  Reu- 
ther still  retained  the  vitality  and  ideal- 
ism of  his  youth.  Throughout  his  ca- 
reer he  invigorated  the  American  labor 
movement  by  instilling  union  members, 
especially  young  activists,  with  a  sense 
of  purpose.  He  fought  for  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  downtrodden  and 
for  aiding  them  in  gaining  the  dignity 
they  deserve  as  workers. 

During  Walter  Reuther's  career,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  of  which 
he  eventually  became  presirent  by  ris- 
ing through  the  ranks,  went  from  zero 
to  1.6  million  members.  He  led  the  fight 
to  raise  the  wages  of  auto  workers  from 
Henry  Ford's  %S  a  day  pay  scale  to  more 
than  $5  an  hour  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits,  including  a  management-paid 
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pension  plan,  a  cost  of  living  escalator, 
and  a  profit-sharing  plan  which  he  first 
pioneered. 

But  even  more  important  than  Walter 
Reuther's  role  as  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  was  his  role  as  a  true 
leader  of  this  Nation.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  to  see  the  poverty  and  discrimination 
and  injustice  which  are  the  shames 
of  this  country  and  then  to  have  the 
will  and  the  gift  of  leadership  to  attack 
these  problems  aggressively  and  effec- 
tively. He  was  a  leader  who  saw  all  the 
problems  of  our  society  as  the  concerns 
of  his  union. 

And  his  was  the  vision  and  the  intelli- 
gence to  see  and  plan  for  the  long-range 
composition  of  our  society.  As  he  once 
said: 

The  unfinished  business  of  this  country  Is 
the  problem  of  maintaining  full  employment 
In  an  expanding  economy  based  upon  the  fair 
and  healthy  relationship  between  wages, 
prices,  and  profits  .  .  . 

Either  we  shall  use  our  new  machines  and 
technology  to  help  us  create  security  and 
dignity  in  the  construction  of  a  brave  new 
world,  or  the  Impact  of  jet  propplslon  tech- 
nology upon  a  huffing  and  puffing  Model  T 
distributive  system  will  dig  our  own  eco- 
nomic graves. 

For  35  years  Walter  Reuther  hsis  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  against 
poverty,  himger.  racism,  and  war.  The 
causes  which  he  espoused  and  led  were 
the  significant  ones  of  our  time.  His 
leadership  will  be  missed,  and  in  his 
absence  we  will  realize  how  much  we 
needed  him.  Walter  Reuther  provided 
that  kind  of  inspiration.  To  his  family,  to 
his  friends,  and  to  his  fellow  union  mem- 
bers, I  extend  my  sjmipathy  for  his  loss 
and  that  of  his  wife.  May.  And  for  our 
country.  I  can  say  only  that  his  memory 
must  grulde  us  all,  as  he  helped  to  guide 
us  in  life. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  excellent  article  by  Damon  Stetson 
which  appeared  in  today's  New  York 
Times.  Anyone  who  reads  it  cannot  fall 
but  realize  how  great  is  our  loss.  The 
article  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  11,  1970) 
Wal'ter    Rettther:     Union    Pioneer    With 

Broad  Intlttenoe  Far  Betond  the  Field 

OF  Labor 

(By  Damon  Stetson) 

Walter  Philip  Reuther  went  to  work  as  a 
bench  hand  at  the  age  of  16  and  rose  to 
become  a  labor  leader  who  had  a  major  Im- 
pact on  thj  economic,  social  and  political 
affairs  of  his  time. 

A  crusader  for  a  better  world,  be  cast  a 
shadow  far  beyond  the  1.3-mllllon-member 
United  Automobile  Workers  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  which  be 
bad  headed. 

His  ascendancy  in  the  labor  movement 
marked  a  break  with  the  approach  of  the 
old  line  union  leaders  who  were  Interested 
primarUy  In  winning  a  few  cents  more  an 
hour  for  their  members. 

Mr.  Reuther  challenged  not  only  labor  but 
tbe  country — and  sometimes  the  world — to 
seek  new  and  broader  horizons. 

"The  unfinished  business  of  this  century," 
be  said,  "is  tbe  problem  of  maintaining  full 
employment  In  an  expanding  economy  based 
upon  tbe  fair  and  healthy  relationship  be- 
tween wages,  prices  and  profits.  .  . 

"Either  we  shall  use  our  new  machines 
and  technology  to  help  us  create  security  and 


dignity  in  the  construction  of  a  brave  new 
world,  or  tbe  impact  of  jet  propulsion  tech- 
nology upon  a  huffing  and  puffing  model  T 
distributive  system  will  dig  our  economic 
graves." 

Mr.  Reuther.  boylsb-looklng  even  at  the 
peak  of  his  career,  had  red  hair  and  was  of 
medium  height  and  solidly  built.  He  was  a 
cool.  Iron-nerved  fighter;  a  shrewd,  hard- 
driving  negotiator:  an  ambitious  social  re- 
former and  an  articulate  public  relations 
man  who  sold  bis  ideas  with  the  fervor  of 
a  missionary. 

Legend  has  it  that  after  a  heated  bargain- 
ing session,  tbe  late  William  Knudsen,  then 
head  of  tbe  General  Motors  Corporation, 
turned  to  Mr.  Reuther  and  said: 

"Toung  man,  I  wish  you  were  selling  used 
cars  for  me." 

"Used  cars?"  Mr.  Reuther  asked. 

"Tes,"  said  Mr.  Knudsen,  "used  cars.  Any- 
body can  sell  new  cars." 

In  a  world  in  which  bsuskslapping  was  often 
considered  requisite  to  success.  Mr.  Reuther 
was  no  backslapper.  He  was  not  fond  of  jest- 
ing; he  frowned  on  poker;  he  was  frugal  In 
his  personal  habits;  be  wore  bis  wedding 
ring:  be  eschewed  alcohol  and  didn't  smoke. 

FULL    OF    ideas 

He  always  crackled  with  ideas  that  drove 
to  the  heart  of  contemporary  issues.  By  day. 
he  would  scribble  them  on  a  pad  on  bis 
desk — usually  cluttered  with  books  and  re- 
ports— in  his  office  in  Solidarity  House,  the 
U.A.W.  headquarters  on  the  banks  of  the 
Detroit  River  at  8000  East  Jefferson.  At  night, 
he  would  spring  from  bed  to  jot  down  a  new 
thought. 

A  newspaperman,  noting  Mr.  Reuther's 
capacity  for  speechmaklng  and  conversation, 
said  that  be  was  the  only  man  who  could 
reminisce  about  the  future.  Another  said, 
"Ask  Walter  tbe  time,  and  be  tells  you  how 
to  make  a  watch." 

Although  some  people  considered  blm  cold, 
Mr.  Reuther  Inspired  an  almost  fanatical 
loyalty  among  his  subordinates  and  was  ad- 
mired and  liked  by  many  in  high  places.  In- 
cluding President  Kennedy,  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Some  of  Mr.  Reuther's  admirers  regarded 
him  as  a  Moses  who  had  led  tbe  working  man 
to  pioneering  achievements  at  the  bargain- 
ing table — pensions,  pay  Increases  based  on 
the  cost  of  living  and  productivity  rises;  sup- 
plementary unemployment  benefits,  profit- 
sharing  and  early  retirement. 

But  James  R.  Hoffa,  imprisoned  president 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, considered  him  an  antagonist  more 
deadly  than  all  anti-Hoffa  industrialists 
combined.  There  was  a  basic  clash  of  phi- 
losophy between  Mr.  Reuther  and  Hoffa.  For 
Hoffa.  unions  were  always  a  business  with 
tbe  basic  aim  of  achieving  fatter  pay  en- 
velopes. But  Mr.  Reuther  rejected  the  cash- 
register  approach  alone  and  always  argued 
that  labor  should  seek  to  build  a  better 
world. 

In  the  late  nlneteen-fiftiee,  when  corrupt 
unions  came  under  fire.  Mr.  Reuther  sup- 
ported George  Meany  In  tbe  clean-up  of 
organized  labor  and  tbe  ouster  of  Hoffa  and 
tbe  Teamsters  from  the  A.PX.-C.I.O. 

John  L.  Lewis.  President  emeritus  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  once  described  Mr. 
Reuther  as  "a  paeudo-lntellectxial  nitwit." 
Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan,  former 
president  of  the  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, once  said  that  Mr.  Reuther  was  "tbe 
most  dangerous  man  in  Detroit." 

In  1946,  Mr.  Reuther,  who  was  then  39, 
was  elected  to  tbe  presidency  of  tbe  United 
Automobile  Workers  and  six  yes2«  later  was 
elected  president  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organization. 

An  architect  of  tbe  subsequent  merger  of 
the  CJ.O.  and  the  American  Federation  of 


Labor  In  1955,  Mr.  Reuther  became  a  vice 
president  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  and  a  member 
of  its  executive  board.  He  also  served  as  head 
of  its  industrial  union  department. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Mr.  Reuther 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  merged  labor  group,  and 
the  feud  culminated  In  July,  1968,  when  the 
auto  union  withdrew  from  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O., 
charging  that  the  parent  federation  was  mori- 
bund and  undemocratic. 

In  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Reuther  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  revitalized  labor  organiza- 
tion Involving  a  merger  of  the  auto  union 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. That  merger  brought  the  Alliance  for 
Labor  Action  Into  being  on  May  26.  1969,  with 
3.6  million  members. 

At  one  point  in  1962,  Mr.  Reuther,  dis- 
pleased with  what  be  believed  was  the  stag- 
nation of  the  labor  movement,  considered 
challenging  Mr.  Meany's  leadership,  but  the 
showdown  did  not  materialize. 

In  the  giimmpr  of  1963,  Mr.  Reuther  and 
Mr.  Meany  had  differences  over  tbe  Civil 
Rights  March  on  Washington.  Mr.  Reuther 
strongly  supported  the  march,  but  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.  executive  board,  although  expressing 
sympathy  with  civil  rights  objectives,  re- 
frained frcMn  endorsing  the  march  itself. 

XJJi.Vr.    HALTS    ITS    DITES 

The  showdown  between  the  two  labor 
leaders  came  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1968  after  years  of  disagreement  over  the 
direction  and  structure  of  the  merged  labor 
movement. 

In  March,  tbe  U.A.W.  president  called  for 
a  special  convention  "to  modernize  and  re- 
vitalize" the  A.Fi.-C.I.O.  executive  board. 
The  29-member  board  agreed,  but  only  on 
the  conditions  that  the  U.A.W.  attend  and 
"accept  tbe  democratically  arrtved-at  deci- 
sions of  such  a  convention." 

Mr.  Reuther  rejected  the  conditions  and, 
to  apply  pressure  on  the  A.FJi.-CJ.O.,  began 
withholding  the  U.A.W.'s  $l-mllllon  annual 
dues.  On  May  17  the  auto  union  was  sxis- 
pended  for  tbe  nonpayment  of  dues. 

Tbe  final  break  occurred  on  July  3,  when 
tbe  auto  union  cut  its  last  tie  with  the  14- 
mllllon-member  AJX.-C.I.O.  Mr.  Reuther 
charged  at  tbe  time  that  tbe  parent  body's 
leadership  had  become  complacent  and  un- 
democratic. 

Nearly  seven  months  later,  on  Feb.  24, 
1969,  tbe  AJX.-CI.O.  Issued  a  40,000-word 
white  paper  answering  charges  accusing  Mr 
Reuther  of  misrepresentation,  evasion  and 
falsehood  In  what  was  caUed  a  two-year  cam- 
paign of  vilification  by  the  auto  union 
leader. 

Ignoring  the  criticism,  Mr.  Reuther  went 
ahead  with  plans  to  rehabilitate  labor.  On 
May  26,  the  auto  union  and  the  teamsters — 
tbe  nation's  two  largest  independent 
unions— merged  In  tbe  Alliance  for  Labor 
Action  with  tbe  objectives  of  organizing  crfBce 
and  industrial  workers  not  represented  by 
the  AJ'.L.-C.I.O.  It  was  also  to  direct  its  ef- 
forts toward  political  and  social  action. 

The  auto  union  leader,  who  always  envi- 
sioned a  greater  day  for  mankind  although 
frequently  deploring  bis  present  plight,  was 
an  inveterate  optimist.  He  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  worker  would  spend  less 
time  at  his  job  and  more  time  working  on  a 
concerto,  a  painting  or  in  scientific  research. 

"Technological  advances  will  make  that 
possible."  he  said.  "In  tbe  future,  an  auto 
worker  may  work  only  10  hours  at  the  fac- 
tory. Culture  will  become  bis  main  preoccu- 
pation. Working  for  a  Uvlng  wiU  be  sort  of  a 
hobby." 

When  wlU  this  golden  age  of  factory  work- 
ers composers  begin,  be  was  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Mr.  Reuther  replied,  grin- 
ning. "But  itll  come  sooner  than  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  expecta." 
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To  Mr.  R«uUier  the  theory  tiuit  a  union's 
only  Job  was  to  raise  wages  land  Improve 
working  conditions  was  obsolete.  Through 
the  years  be  was  busy  with  pr^uctlon  and 
pricing  problems,  consumer  )>ro}ects,  co- 
operative movements,  civil  rl|;hta.  politics 
and  world  affairs,  all  of  whlct  be  believed 
were  the  legitimate  concern  (il  a  modern 
union. 

He  contended  that  a  worker's  economic 
needs  were  Inseparably  connected  with  poll- 
tics. 

"The  surest  way  to  guarantee  that  your 
Ice  box  is  filled  with  good  food,"  le  said,  "is  to 
see  that  the  ballot  box  Is  fllliid  with  good 
votes  on  Election  Day." 

Mr.  Reuther  was  always  an  iiameet  expo- 
nent of  political  action  by  tha  trade  union 
movement.  As  an  officer  of  thd  U.AW..  the 
CJ.O..  and  the  A.FX.-C.I.O.  h(  was  an  ac- 
tive participant  In  political  campaigns — 
mostly  In  directing  strategy  rather  than  In 
speech-making  or  work  In  the  Imstlngs.  The 
political  action  programs  of  thr  U.AW.  were 
unusually  well  organized  and  pvell  financed 
in  Michigan  and  other  areas  wbi  re  the  U.A.W. 
was  strong. 

He  supported  President  Roo&svelt  In  1936. 
1940  and  1944;  President  Truiian  in  1948; 
Adlal  Stevenson  In  1853  and  1966;  President 
Kennedy  In  1960.  President  Johttison  In  1964. 
and  Vice  President  Humphrey  tii  1968 

QtrssnoNS   on    OBTEcrfvis 

During  negotiations  with 
on  one  occasion,  a  company  olflcial 
question   about  Mr.  Reuther's 
sharp  exchange  ensued. 

"If  fighting  for  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  wealth  of 
soclaUsUc."  Mr  Reuther  said, 
of  being  a  Socialist." 

One  of  the  most  persistent 
through    Mr.    Reuther's    thlnk^: 
demand  for  a  greater  voice  for 
bor   In   industrial   planning 
maintained,    indtistrial    leaders 
ested  in  keeping  production  do' 
of  keeping  prices  up. 
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Virw     ON    AUTOMATIC  N 

B4r.   Reuther  grew  Increasingly 
about  the  Impact  of  automation 
walked  through  a  Pord  plant  and 
of  machines  with  only  a  few  workers 
Ing  master  switchboards. 

"Somebody  said  to  me."  he  later  recalled. 
"  "How  are  you  going  to  coUec  t  union  dues 
from  all  these  machines?'  And  do  you  know 
wh»t  I  said?  I  said.  'That's  not  «  hat's  bother- 
ing me  What's  bothering  me  is  how  are  you 
going  to  sen  Ford  cars  to  ajl  these  ma- 
chines?' " 

Mr.  Reuther  did  not  opposej  automation. 
but  be  did  contend  that  a  balaince  ought  to 
be  achieved  between  the  greater  capacity 
made  possible  by  automation  fnd  the  peo- 
ple's purchasing  power.  And  jhe  felt  that 
unions.  Industry  and  the  govefnment  must 
find  wasrs  to  employ  workers  IdUplaced  by 
machines.  I 

An  outstanding  objective  of  ifr.  Reuther's 
union  career  was  the  attalnmetit  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  for  workers.  Such  a 
guarantee,  he  declared.  woul4  attack  the 
problems  of  mass  unemployment  at  the  root 
by  ahlftlng  to  the  employer  the  cost  of  un- 
employment. ! 

In  March.  1963.  he  said  thit  his  union 
would  demand,  and  If  necessary,  strike  to 
achieve  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  In  the 
1055  negotiations.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Reuther 
and  the  union  did  not  succead  in  getting 
precisely  what  he  had  eought.  but  they  did 
negotiate  a  precedent-eetung  ntpplementary 
unemployment  benefit  plan. 

Under  It,  laid-off  workers  necetved  pay- 
ments from  a  fiind  built  up  t)irough  com- 
pany contributions.  The  combination  of  un- 
employment Insurance  and  tha  supplemen- 


tary benefits  meant  that  workers  received 
about  two-thirds  of  their  regular  take-home 
pay  during  layoffs.  In  subsequent  negotia- 
tions, the  benefits  were  improved. 

Quite  appropriately.  Mr.  Reuther  was  bom 
Sept.  1,  1907,  the  eve  of  Labor  Day.  His 
grandparents  had  come  to  this  country  in 
1893  to  save  their  son  Valentine  from  mili- 
tary conscription  in  Bismarck's  Germany. 
They  settled  in  Effingham,  HI. 

Mr.  Reuther's  father,  Valentine  Reuther, 
moved  to  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  but  lost  none  of 
his  parents'  evangelical  Lutheranlsm  and 
economic  liberalism.  The  elder  Reuther  was 
working  for  tl.50  a  day  and  was  running  the 
local  brewers  union.  He  served  as  head  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
and  at  one  time  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Con- 
gress  on  the  Socialist  ticket. 

There  were  five  children  In  the  Reuther 
family — Theodore,  Walter,  Roy.  Victor  and 
Christine.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  when  the 
dishes  were  finished.  Valentine  Reuther  or- 
ganized family  debates  on  social  problems. 
EUa  sons  learned  their  lessons  well. 

At  16  Walter  Reuther  quit  school  and 
became  an  ap[M«ntlce  at  40  cents  an  hour  In 
the  corrugating  plant  of  the  Wheeling  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  seven-day-a-week  Job  denied  him  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  Sunday  afternoon 
family  debates,  so  he  decided  to  mobilize  a 
protest  against  Sunday  and  holiday  work. 
Consequently  he  was  fired  and  at  that  early 
stage  had  won  a  reputation  as  a  youthful 
agitator. 

At  19.  Mr.  Reuther  went  to  Detroit.  His 
first  Job  was  on  a  13-hour  midnight  shift 
at  the  Briggs  Manufacturing  plant.  Next 
he  talked  his  way  Into  a  Job  as  a  tcxA  and 
die  craftsman  at  tl.05  an  hour  at  the  High- 
land Park  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Within  a  few  years  he  was  boeelng  40  men 
and  was  among  the  most  highly  paid  me- 
chanics in  the  company. 

But  the  yeast  of  ambition  was  working  in 
him.  Averaging  only  a  few  hours  of  sleep  In 
a  night,  he  finished  high  school  at  evening 
sessions  at  Fordson  High  School  in  Dearborn. 
Next  he  enrolled  at  Wayne  University  in  De- 
troit, which  he  attended  for  three  years,  ma- 
joring In  economics  and  sociology. 

When  Norman  Thomas  ran  for  President 
as  a  Socialist  candidate  in  1932.  Mr.  Reuther 
mounted  the  soapbox,  although  he  later  re- 
pudiated the  party  as  unresponsive  to  Amer- 
ican needs.  He  and  his  brother  Victor  led  a 
campaign  against  the  establishment  of  a  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  on  the  Wayne 
campus.  But  Mr.  Reuther's  activities  of  those 
days  did  not  deter  the  university  from  con- 
ferring an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
on  him  18  years  later. 

In  1932,  In  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Mr.  Reuther  was  laid  off  by  Ford  be- 
cause, he  said,  of  his  union  activities.  He 
and  Victor  decided  to  tour  the  world.  With 
about  $460  each,  they  sailed  from  New  York 
In  steerage  on  an  odyssey  that  lasted  until 
1935. 

woRKXD  IN  aovtrr  ttnion 

They  toured  auto  plants  In  England,  cy- 
cled across  the  Continent  and  for  nearly  two 
years  worked  In  a  Ford-built  plant  In  Gorki 
before  they  continued  on  to  China  and  home. 

Walter  Reuther  became  a  foreman  In  the 
Soviet  plant  but  acquired  no  fondness  for 
Communism,  which  he  later  fought  so  suc- 
cessfully In  the  U.A.W.  He  did.  however,  ad- 
mire the  Soviet  people  and  their  adaptation 
of  n«w  technical  Ideas. 

On  his  return  to  Detroit.  Mr.  Reuther 
found  a  Job  In  a  tool  and  die  shop  and  later 
at  the  Temstedt  plant  of  General  Motors. 
He  promptly  Joined  the  U.A.W.'s  West  Side 
Local  174,  which  was  weak  at  the  time  be- 
cause of  workers'  fears  of  reprisals  for 
Joining. 

In  1936  Mr.  Reuther  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  U.A.W.'s  convention  In  South  Bend, 


Ind.  The  treasurer  gave  him  $5  for  expenses — 
it  was  aU  the  local  had— and  he  hitch-hiked 
to  the  convention. 

LED  Srr-DOWN  STRIKXS 

Mr.  Reuther  became  president  of  his  local 
but  was  fired  from  his  Job  after  he  asked  for 
a  raise.  Subsequently  he  and  Victor  led  the 
first  of  the  sit-down  strikes  at  the  Kelsey- 
Hayes  plant  on  the  West  Side.  The  success 
of  the  demonstration  spurred  organization, 
and  the  local's  membership  Jumped  from  78 
to  3,400. 

By  late  1936  the  auto  workers  felt  strong 
enough  to  tackle  General  Motors,  the  key  to 
organizing  the  Industry.  The  slt-downs  In 
Flint,  Mich.,  began  after  Christmas  in  1936 
and  quickly  became  the  center  of  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  decisive  struggles  in  labor 
history. 

Mr.  Reuther  rushed  a  group  of  West  Side 
volunteers  to  Flint  to  assist  In  the  drive, 
which  resulted  In  February,  1937.  In  recog- 
nition by  General  Motors  of  the  UA.W.  as 
bargaining  agent  for  the  comp>&ny'8  workers. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  recognized  the 
union  a  few  weeks  later,  and  the  union's 
membership  began  to  approach  500.000. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company,  however,  had 
announced  that  it  would  never  recognize  the 
U.A.W.  On  a  cloudy  afternoon  in  May.  1937.  a 
group  of  U.A.W.  members,  bearing  hand- 
bills, rode  out  to  the  sprawling  Rouge  plant 
of  Pord  in  Dearborn.  They  climbed  the  con- 
crete steps  of  the  overpass  between  the  plant 
and  the  parking  lot. 

ATTACKBD  BY  COONS 

Mr.  Reuther,  by  that  time  on  the  U.A.W. 
payroll,  was  one  of  the  leaders.  As  he  stood 
on  the  overpass,  a  voice  rang  out,  "You're 
on  Pord  property.'' 

Goons  mobilized  by  Ford  quickly  rushed 
forward,  pulled  Mr.  Reuther's  coat  over  his 
head,  bounced  him  down  the  steps,  slugged 
him  and  left  him  bleeding  on  the  ground 
below. 

The  bitter  struggle  that  followed  has  been 
Inunortalized  in  labor  history  and  pictures 
as  the  "Battle  of  the  Overpass"  but  Pord 
held  out  against  recognizing  the  U.A.W. 
until  1941. 

In  those  hectic  years  of  organizational 
activity,  the  U.A.W.  had  adopted  the  sltdown 
as  an  organizing  technique  of  singular  ef- 
fectiveness, but  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  1939  that  the  sltdown  was  "an  Illegal  seiz- 
ure of  buildings  in  order  to  prevent  their 
tise  by  their  employers  in  a  lawful  manner." 

In  the  late  nlnteen-thirUes.  as  the  U.A.W. 
grew  In  size  and  power,  so  did  Communist 
Infiuence  within  the  union.  Mr.  Reuther, 
then  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  and 
his  faction  thought  it  necessary  to  face 
and  end  Communist  domination  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  Reuther  became  an  antl-Conununlst 
symbol  and  rallying  point.  At  the  1940  CIO. 
convention  (the  U.A.W.  had  Joined  In  1939) 
which  displaced  John  L.  Lewis  as  president, 
Mr.  Reuther  embraced  President  Roosevelt's 
pre-war  ix>Ucy  of  aiding  the  Allies  and  de- 
nounced Communists  as  "colonial  agents 
for  a  foreign  government.'' 

WAK-TIMZ    aOLX 

At  the  1941  U.A.W.  convention,  the  Reuther 
brothers  pushed  through  an  antl-Communlst 
resolution  and  captured  12  of  20  seats  on 
the  executive  Iroard.  However,  R.  J.  Thomas, 
who  was  not  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
Communist  threat  of  infiltration,  remained 
u  president,  and  George  Addes,  who  had 
been  charged  with  following  the  Communist 
line,  stayed  as  secretary-treasurer. 

When  war  came  and  auto  production  be- 
came war  production,  Mr.  Reuther  attracted 
more  and  more  national  attention.  He  de- 
clined several  offers  of  Government  poets  in 
Washington;  instead,  as  a  union  leader,  he 
helped  keep  auto  workers  In  Use  on  the  no- 
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strike  pledge  and  induced  them  to  give  up 
extra  pay  for  Sunday,  night  and  holiday 
work  and  proposed  an  Increased  role  for 
labor  In  management  through  Industrial 
councils. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  he  entered  a 
long  controversy  with  the  union's  demand 
for  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  pay  without  an 
Increase  in  the   price  of  cars. 

By  this  time  he  had  a  well-deeerved  repu- 
tation as  an  astute  strike  strategist,  and  In 
this  dispute  he  evolved  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  'one-at-a-tlme'  strategem  or 
the  whlpsaw  tactic.  It  was  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  competition  among  the  auto  in- 
dustry's Big  Three — Pord.  Chrysler  and  Gen- 
eral Motors — was  stronger  than  their  dis- 
trust of  the  union.  This  ploy  was  used  re- 
peatedly in  later  years  and  proved  well  nlg^ 
unbeatable  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  other  tacUc  put  forward  by  Mr.  Reu- 
ther at  that  time  was  his  demand  for  a 
"look  at  the  books."  This  shocked  not  only 
Industry  but  also  some  labor  leaders,  who 
felt  that  it  was  the  union's  Job  to  win 
money  and  management's  Job  to  decide 
whether  the  stockholders  or  the  public  paid 
the  blU. 

General  Motors  rejected  his  wage  demands 
and  his  request  for  a  look  at  the  books.  He 
responded  by  calling  a  strike  of  200.000 
workers.  After  a  stoppage  of  113  days,  Mr. 
Reuther  finally  settled  for  a  wage  Increase 
of  18  >  2  cents  an  hour. 

VICTORY    AND   OETXAT 

The  March.  1946,  convention  of  the  U.A.W. 
at  Atlantic  City  was  bedlam.  Mr.  Reuther 
had  decided  to  run  against  Mr.  Thomas  for 
the  presidency.  Both  sides  arrived  with  their 
dukes  up.  There  were  battles  on  the  board- 
walk and  m  bars. 

The  party  faithful  tried  to  save  Mr. 
Thomas,  but  Mr.  Reuther  won,  4,444  to  4^20. 
While  Mr.  Reuther's  supporters  were  cele- 
brating, however,  left  wingers  captured  two- 
thirds  of  the  executive  board,  thereby  mak- 
ing Mr.  Reuther's  victory  a  hollow  one,  in- 
deed. 

It  was  a  hard,  frustrating  year,  but  at  the 
1947  convention  Mr.  Reuther  swept  in  hts 
own  ticket  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  and  took  firm 
control  of  the  executive  board  and  the  union. 

Back  In  Detroit,  he  initiated  a  drive  for  a 
more  perfect  union — firing  Reds  and  drones, 
driving  lottery  operators  from  the  factories 
and  preparing  for  a  militant  stand  at  the 
bargaining  table.  He  and  his  wife.  May,  were 
living  at  the  time  at  20101  Appollne  Street 
in  a  brick  and  frame  house  they  had  pur- 
chased for  $7,750. 

GUNMAN'S    VICTIM 

It  was  In  the  kitchen  of  that  hcMne,  on  an 
April  night  In  1948,  that  Mr.  Reuther  was 
gunned  down  by  a  would-be  assassin,  who 
fled  In  the  darkness.  Buckshot  from  both 
barrels  of  a  shotgun,  fired  at  close  range, 
struck  the  VJi.V/.  president  in  the  chest  and 
right  arm. 

For  three  months,  Mr.  Reuther  was  In  a 
cast.  He  never  recovered  the  full  use  of  his 
arm,  but  through  therapy  and  exercise  he 
Btrengthemed  it  so  that  he  could  gesture — 
somewhat  awkwardly — and  he  was  able  to 
write,  grasping  a  pen  or  pencil  In  an  unusual, 
splay-fingered  fashion. 

Characteristic  of  his  determination  was 
the  way  he  reacted  to  the  injury.  For  hours 
he  squeezed  a  sponge  and  pulled  at  the  numb 
fingers.  Resuming  his  former  hobby  of  cabi- 
net-making, he  painfully  forced  his  right 
hand  to  hold  a  hammer  and  to  drive  nails. 

During  his  prolonged  hospitalization,  he 
became  interested  In  medical  problems,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  released,  wearing  a  brace, 
he  had  a  new  kind  of  hospital  insurance  plan 
worked  out.  Subsequently,  he  and  the  U.A.W. 
led  the  way  In  the  development  of  the  Com- 
munity Health  Association  In  Detroit,  a  com- 
prehensive hospital  and  medical  program. 


The  executive  board  of  the  U.A.W.  offered 
a  $100,000  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Reuther's  asaail- 
ant.  Five  years  later  a  hood  confessed  that 
he  had  driven  the  wotild-be  killer's  car  the 
night  of  the  attack.  He  named  two  other 
men,  but  before  the  trial  he  gave  police  the 
slip  and  left  the  country,  ending  the  case. 

BKOTHES   ALSO   ATTACKED 

Thirteen  months  after  the  shooting  of 
Mr.  Reuther,  a  similar  attack  was  made  on 
his  brother,  Victor.  His  collarbone  was  frac- 
tured by  a  shotgun  blast,  and  his  right  eye 
was  destroyed. 

In  the  course  of  his  aggressive  career, 
Walter  Reuther  had  obvloiisly  made  enemies, 
but  It  was  never  determined  whether  his  as- 
sailant and  his  brother's  were  personal  ene- 
mies, gangsters  upset  over  his  antlgambUng 
efforts.  Communists  or  others. 

The  lack  of  convictions  In  any  of  the  oases, 
however,  accounted  for  the  elaborate  secu- 
rity system  set  up  by  the  union  to  protect 
the  Reuthers. 

Walter  Reuther,  for  many  years  after- 
ward, always  had  a  bodyguard  at  his  side 
when  he  appeared  in  public,  and  he  and  his 
family  moved  from  the  city  to  the  safety 
and  seclusion  of  a  new  home  in  Rochester, 
a  suburb  35  miles  from  Detroit. 

He  had  bought  the  core  of  the  hotise  for 
$10,000  and  then  added  Improvements,  many 
by  himself,  to  the  modem  redwood  home 
with  Its  bulletproof  picture  windows. 

From  the  road,  a  passerby  could  see  only 
a  nondescript  white  farmhouse,  a  tall  steel- 
wire  fence  and  a  padlocked  gate.  The  white 
building  was  really  a  barracks  manned  by 
an  armed  guard,  and  the  fence  was  watched 
by  foiu-  big  dogs. 

SRUNNED    LUXURT 

Although  the  \inusual  character  of  Mr. 
Reuther's  hideaway  made  It  seem  elaborate, 
it  was  not  a  lavish  or  expensive  home.  In 
fact,  he  went  to  considerable  pains  to  dispel 
any  speculation  that  he  lived  In  or  sought 
after  luxury. 

He  disliked  wearing  a  tuxedo,  ground  his 
teeth  over  meetings  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  A  J'Xi.-C.I.O.  at  a  plush  hotel  in  Miami 
Beach,  and  fussed  over  what  people  might 
think. 

His  salary  as  president  of  the  U.A.W.  was 
$39,500  a  year,  which  was  low  by  comparison 
with  leaders  of  many  other  unions  much 
smaller  and  less  affluent. 

PU80NXS   EXCHANCK   SOUGHT 

In  1961.  Mr.  Reuther  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee, 
which  sought  unsuccessfully  to  exchange  500 
agricultural  tractors  for  1.314  Cubans  taken 
prisoner  In  the  April  landings  In  Cuba. 
Serving  with  him  were  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  as  honorary  chairman;  Dr.  Milton 
E.  Elsenhower,  then  president  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  a 
Detroit  banker  at  that  time. 

The  widely  publicized  attempt  brought 
70.000  pieces  of  mall  In  response  to  the  com- 
mittee's appeal  for  funds.  But  the  deal  struck 
a  snag  when  Premier  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba 
demanded  large  and  costly  bulldoaers,  the 
release  of  political  prisoners  m  the  United 
States  and  finally  $38-mlUlon  in  cash  or  Its 
equivalent  in  tractors. 

The  Tractors  for  Freedom  idea  was  praised 
for  Its  humanitarian  objectives  but  criticised 
by  some  as  a  move  to  capitulate  to  blackmail 
by  Premier  Castro. 

Mr.  Reuther  directed  the  1948  auto  nego- 
tiations from  the  hospital  room  where  he 
was  recovering  from  his  wounds.  A  contract 
with  General  Motors  IncorporaUng  an  annual 
wage  Improvement  factor  (based  on  produc- 
tivity Increase)  and  a  cost-of-living  escalator 
clause  brought  more  fame. 

In  1949.  his  imlon  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  blazed  a  new  trail  by  ne- 


gotiating employer-financed  retirement  pen- 
sions and  expanded  health  and  welfare  bene- 
fits. 

That  same  year  Mr.  Reuther  served  as 
chairman  of  a  C.I.O.  delegation  that  went  to 
London  and  helped  found  the  anti-Commu- 
nist International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions. 

In  1953.  Mr.  Reuther  achieved  flexibility 
under  a  flve-year  contract  (1950  to  1955)  by 
introducing  the  "living  document"  theory. 
This  held  that  a  contract  was  not  a  static 
document  but  a  living  compact  obligating 
both  parties  to  work  out  any  problems  that 
might  develop  during  its  term. 

The  first  step  toward  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  was  achieved  In  1955  when  be  and  his 
staff  negotiated  the  precedent-setting  agree- 
ment with  the  FcM-d  Motor  Company  that 
provided  for  special  Jobless  benefits  supple- 
menting those  paid  by  state  funds. 

CONTINUED   TO    PIONEZS 

In  the  bargaining  field,  Mr.  Reuther  and 
the  U.A.W.  continued  to  pioneer  in  the  nine- 
teen-slxtles.  In  1961.  the  union  negotiated  a 
profit-sharing  plan  with  the  American  Motors 
Corporation,  the  flist  In  the  automotive  In- 
dustry. 

In  1964.  the  union  won  huge  new  contracts 
from  the  auto  companies,  providing  for 
earlier  retirement,  bigger  pensions.  Improved 
wages,  longer  vacations  and  more  holidays. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  a  worker 
could  retire  after  reaching  55  any  time  his 
age  and  length  of  service  totaled  85  years. 

The  pact  also  provided  for  retirement  at 
age  62  without  reduction  in  benefits  and  a 
special  retirement  benefit  under  which  a  man 
60  years  old,  with  30  years  service,  could  re- 
tire on  $381  a  month.  His  pension,  including 
Social  Security,  would  drop  to  $316  a  month 
when  he  reached  65. 

The  settlements  of  1964  did  not  come,  how- 
ever, without  strikes  at  General  Motors  and 
Ford.  The  issues  were  not  terms  of  the  na- 
tional economic  agreements  but  local  work- 
ing conditions  and  problems.  Mr.  Reuther 
and  other  U.A.W.  leaders,  sensing  a  reetive- 
ness  about  local  matters,  insisted  that  these 
be  settled  before  national  agreements  were 
signed. 

In  the  1967  auto  negotiations  the  VJi.W. 
struck  Ford  for  two  months.  The  settlement, 
described  by  Mr.  Reuther  as  "the  most  sub- 
stantial contract  ever  to  be  negotiated  In  any 
corporation  In  the  industrial  field  in  the 
United  States,"  provided  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  plan,  sizable  wage  increases. 
higher  pensions  and  Improved  medical  cov- 
erage. The  union  subsequently  negotiated 
similar  contracts  with  both  General  Motors 
and  Chrysler. 

Mr.  Reuther's  wife,  the  former  May  Wolf, 
was  a  quiet,  red-haired  wontan  who  fre- 
quently traveled  with  him  to  union  conven- 
tions but  never  shared  his  public  attention 

When  abe  met  Mr.  Reuther  In  1933,  she 
was  a  3S-year-old  teacher  of  health  and 
physical  education  at  Trowbridge  Elemen- 
tary School  In  Detroit.  "It  was  simply  a  "How 
do  you  do'  thing,"  she  recalled. 

After  the  first  meeting  Mr.  Beirtber  left 
Detroit  for  three  years.  When  be  returned  In 
January,  1936,  he  met  Miss  Wolf  on  a  street- 
car where  "we  talked  unions  until  my  stop," 
she  said.  After  a  three-month  courtship,  they 
were  married  on  Friday.  March  13,  1936. 

Ml*.  Reuther  gave  up  teaching  and  worked 
for  the  union  full-time  without  pay  as  a 
secretary.  The  couple  lived  with  Mrs.  BsTXth- 
er's  parents  for  the  first  five  yean  of  tbelr 
marriage. 

Mrs.  Reuther,  a  trim,  5-foot  4-lnch  woman 
who  preferred  tailored  suits  when  accom- 
panying her  husband  at  union  functions,  oc- 
cupied much  of  her  time  with  civic  affairs  in 
the  Detroit  area*  including  children's  aid  and 
mental  health  associations,  the  Oirl  Scouts 
and  parent-teacher  activities. 
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The  Reutbers  resided  In 
trolt    suburb,    where    they 
friends  but  were  not  given  to 
time   together   was   often    Ilml 
activities,    but    Mrs.    Reutber 
there   was    time    to   teach    her 
dance. 

Friends  said  that  on  the  day 
were  married,  they  dashed  Iron 
to  a  union  meeting,  where  Mr. 
to  speak. 

••The  stories  may  exaggerate  i 
time  we  courted  at  union 
Reuther  said,  "but  I  know  if 
Interested  In  unions  we  woul<  i 
marrie<L" 
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A  REFRESHING  INCIDENT  ON 
CAMPUS 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asiced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  ot  the  House 
this  morning  to  a  very  refreshing  inci- 
dent which  occurred  on  the)  campus  of 
Nebraska  State  College  in  m^  home  town 
of  Kearney,  Nebr.,  last  weekj  an  institu- 
tion of  approximately  6.000 

One  afternoon  in  the 
week  a  group  of  10  agitators  : 
institution  at  Lincoln,  the 
Nebraska,  came  to  our 
braska  State  at  Kearney  in 
tempt  to  get  the  students  to 
and  to  close  the  institution 
ance  of  this  school  year. 

With  great  foresight  the  students  had 
set  up  a  vigilante  committee!  in  order  to 
deal  with  such  situations.  Tliis  vigilante 
committee  met  with  these  10  organizers 
from  off  the  campus  at  Keantey  to  listen 
to  their  arguments,  rejected;  them,  and 
litersJly  ran  them  off  the  campus  and  out 
of  town. 

Now  back  many  years  ago  in  the  Mid- 
west and  in  Nebraska,  all  cbmmunities 
had  vigilante  committees  bttt  they  did 
not  treat  them  quite  so  gentlemanly  as 
the  vigilante  committee  did  last  week  at 
Nebraska  State,  because  the!  committee 
did  not  tar  and  feather  thosi  gentlemen 
and  nin  them  out  of  town  riding  on  a 
rail. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  congratulajte  the  stu- 
dents of  Nebraska  State  fo'  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  ait  education 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  \o  attend  a 
college  in  this  coun^  today. 


CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  BERRT  asked  and  wai  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House!  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker!  to  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  just  said, 
I  wish  there  was  some  way  to  bring  a  little 
sanity  out  of  the  chaos  that  exists  in  this 
country  today. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way! of  explain- 
ing to  these  people  who  foij  their  own 
political  purposes  are  leading  the  young 
people  of  America  into  anarchy:  and  to 
explain  to  them  that  Cambqdia.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Just  $ald — Cam- 
bodia is  a  move  to  get  our  trtx}ps  out  of 
Vietnam  and  our  boys  who  art  being  held 


prisoners,  out  of  the  ratholes  of  prisons 
in  North  Vietnam. 

E^'ery  military  man  will  tell  you,  and 
I  think  this  is  something  that  should 
be  impressed — every  military  man  will 
tell  you  that  an  orderly  withdrawal  of 
troops  In  the  face  of  an  enemy  is  the  most 
diflBcult  military  maneuver.  With  sanc- 
tuaries just  a  few  miles  away  from  where 
our  troops  have  to  be  loaded,  and  have  to 
be  taken  from  Vietnadi,  our  troops  are 
faced  with  an  enemy  that  has  no  in- 
tention of  letting  up  the  pressure  on 
them — that  has  no  intention  of  letting 
us  out  without  taking  as  heavy  a  toll  as 
possible.  We  are  confronted  with  this 
problem  of  withdrawal  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  This  is  serious  business. 

The  piupose  of  Cambodia  is  to  clean 
up  these  sanctuaries  so  that  we  can  bring 
our  American  troops  home  and  at  the 
same  time  effect  a  peace  that  will  get  our 
boys,  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  out  of  the 
ratholes  of  prison  camps. 


AN  EXAMPLE  IN  SPEECH  AND  BE- 
HAVIOR, IN  LOVE,  FAITH.  AND 
SINCERITY 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  contemplated  the  meaning 
of  the  demonstration  which  occurred  on 
the  Ellipse  last  Saturday,  I  was  reminded 
somehow  of  that  verse  of  scripture  which 
contains  the  admonition  of  Paul  to  his 
young  coworker,  Timothy.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  I  Timothy,  the  4th  chapter,  the 
12th  verse,  which  the  Phillips  transla- 
tion interprets  as  follows: 

Don't  let  i>eople  look  down  on  you  because 
you  are  young,  see  that  they  look  up  to  you 
because  you  are  an  example  to  them  in  your 
speech  and  behavior — in  your  love,  and  faith 
and  sincerity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  in  their  love 
of  country,  their  faith  in  the  rights  of 
free  people  to  assemble  and  to  express 
their  dissent,  and  In  their  sincerity  of 
purpose,  the  vast  majority  of  the  young 
people  who  met  in  Washington  last 
Saturday  did  succeed  in  assuring  the 
people  of  our  country  that  rather  than 
looking  down  upon  them,  we  will  look  up 
to  them  with  new  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  land.  For  I  believe  that  many  of  these 
young  people  do  have  something  to  say 
to  us  in  Government,  and  we  should  be 
listening.  They  represent  a  challenge  to 
us  to  manifest  similar  love,  faith,  and 
sincerity. 

CAMBODIA 

'Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  President's  decision  to  strike 
at  CcMnmimlst  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia 
a  nimiber  of  his  most  pious  and  unflinch- 
ing critics  in  the  Congress  have  felt 
compelled  to  lecture  him  and  their  con- 
gressional colleagues  outlining  for  us 
exactly  where  our  responsibilities  lie. 
While  some  of  us  are  not  quite  ready  to 
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accept  the  self-appointed  moral  leader- 
ship of  our  esteemed  colleagues,  I  sub- 
mit that  their  real  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise moral  leadership  was  before  the 
thousands  of  young  people  assembled 
Saturday  on  the  ellipse.  These  young 
people  were  here  for  the  most  part  to 
indicate  agreement  with  the  President's 
congressional  critics.  Theirs  was  a  cru- 
sade against  a  clearly  defined  infldel,  but 
lacking  in  lionhearted  responsible 
leaders. 

They  would  have  profited  from  a  few 
admonitions  from  the  men  they  support 
concerning  the  obligations  of  the  non- 
violent students  to  control  their  violent 
members,  about  the  limits  of  decent  pub- 
lic behavior,  the  suggestion  that  they 
"cool"  their  dialog,  that  they  not  exempt 
the  Nation's  Capital  from  their  ecological 
concern.  But  our  colleagues  failed  to 
grasp  the  chance  for  their  finest  hour,  the 
opportunity  to  be  responsible  leaders  of 
these  young  people. 

Although  I  disagreed  with  their  posi- 
tion there  was  encouragement  that  this 
time  so  many  of  the  young  demonstra- 
tors visited  congressional  oflQces.  It  meant 
that  they  saw  the  wisdom  of  advancing 
their  view  through  the  representational 
system.  They  did  not  deserve  to  be  left 
by  their  congressional  leaders  to  the  in- 
fantile rage  of  Dr.  Spock,  the  obscenities 
of  the  new  left,  smiling  hand  waves  from 
a  visiting  celebrity  or  two. 

The  young  people  who  left  town  in 
boredom  and  frustration  may  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  the  leaders  and  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  share  their 
position  are  the  followers,  or  perhaps 
that  these  men  sanction  violence. 

In  my  opinion,  a  dangerous  attitude 
has  intruded  into  American  political 
dialog — that  there  is  always  a  "morally 
right"  and  a  "morally  wrong"  position 
on  national  and  international  issues  and 
that  there  are  certain  individuals  among 
us  endowed  with  special  ethical  capacity 
to  separate  the  "right"  from  the  "wrong." 
I  would  hope  that  the  old  notion  that 
there  may  honestly  be  differing  view- 
points of  the  course  which  will  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  and  that  men 
of  equal  moral  conscience  may  find 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  an  issue 
has  not  entirely  fallen  into  disrepute. 

Surely,  though  few  would  disagree  that 
it  is  the  obligation  of  those  who  take  up 
the  mantle  of  righteousness  to  wear  it 
with  dignity,  and  with  full  understanding 
of  the  responsibilities  it  confers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  REUTHER 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Walter  Reuther  and 
to  express  my  sadness  over  his  tragic 
and  untimely  death.  Certainly  he  fought 
long  and  hard  for  the  workingmen  of  this 
country  and  did  so  with  great  effective- 
ness. 

On  behalf  of  the  approximately  100,000 
UAW-CIO  workers  who  live  and  work 
in  my  congressional  district,  I  want  to 
express  their  grief  and  their  sadness  over 
the  loss  of  a  man  who  has  been  such  an 
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effective  leader  in  their  behalf.  I  am 
hopeful  that  those  of  us  who  are  here  will 
look  at  the  things  that  this  particular 
man  spoke  out  about  and  worked  to 
achieve  and  will  personally  commit  our- 
selves to  carrying  this  effort  ahead. 


ELECTION  OF  FLOOR  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE   MINORITY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  995)  and  ask 
mianimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   995 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  H.  Res.  441,  9l8t  (Congress,  which  became 
I>ermanent  law  by  the  provisions  of  the  Leg- 
islaUve  Appropriations  Act  of  1970  (PX.  91- 
145,  83  Stat.  338),  Joe  Bartlett  is  hereby 
elected  Floor  Assistant  to  the  Minority  (posi- 
tion (1)  (A)  In  H.  Res.  441)  to  receive  gross 
compensation  of  (36,000.00  per  annum  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  REUTHER 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  over  the  untimely 
death  of  United  Automobile  Workers 
President  Walter  Reuther.  The  mark  of  a 
man's  greatness  probably,  after  every- 
thing is  said  that  can  be  said,  is  the 
amouiit  of  controversy  that  his  activities 
stir  up.  Shelley  wrote: 

The  great  secret  of  morals  Is  love.  A  man  to 
be  greatly  good  must  imagine  deeply  and 
comprehensively.  He  must  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  another — of  many  others.  The  pleas- 
ures and  pains  of  his  species  must  become 
his  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  and  more  was 
Walter  Reuther.  America  has  lost  much. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  REUTHER 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  other  colleagues  in  paying 
a  tribute  and  our  last  respects  to  Wtdter 
Reuther  today.  This  was  a  man  who  had 
contributed  much  to  the  Nation,  and  in 
particular  he  was  a  man  with  great  social 
conscience. 

I  think  he  was  one  of  those  who  was 
attempting  very  valiantly  to  have  the 
union  movement  be  concerned  with  all 
segments  of  America.  We  shall  miss  him 
very  much.  I  hop*  those  who  follow  after 
him  will  carry  on  his  great  work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
WALTER  REUTHER 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  smd  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  those  expressing  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  Walter  Reuther.  No  matter 
when  it  came,  his  death  would  have  been 
im timely;  however,  death  at  a  relatively 
early  age  of  a  man  in  such  a  position  and 
with  such  an  imaginative  and  broad  view 
of  social  and  economic  problems  is  a  loss 
in  initiative  and  other  ways  for  millions 
of  people  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  UAW. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  family 
in  this  time  of  sorrow. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEMORIAL 
DAY  AND  FOURTH  OF  JULY  HOLI- 
DAY PERIODS 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  Members  that,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  that  the  House  recess  for  the 
Memorial  Day  holiday  from  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday,  May  27  to  Mon- 
day, June  1,  and  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
holiday  from  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  July  1  to  Monday.  July  6. 


THE  1969  REPORT  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE  AGREEMENT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accomi>anying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  my  1969  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  1968. 

This  treaty,  which  continues  in  modi- 
fled  form  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, 1962,  embodies  the  oft-stated 
concern  of  the  United  States  that  the 
developing  countries  dependent  on  the 
export  of  primary  commodities  be  able  to 
achieve  the  stability  in  foreign  exchange 
income  essential  for  economic  growth. 
The  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
which  involves  the  most  important  agri- 
culturaJ  export  of  the  less  developed 
world,  has  evolved  into  an  effective 
mechanism  for  influencing  coffee  prices 
toward  levels  which  are  equitable  for  pro- 
ducers and  reasonable  for  consumers. 
While  the  Agreement  is  not  designed  to 
eliminate  reasonable  price  fluctuations, 
it  has  been  successful  in  1969  as  in  the 
previous  years  of  its  existence  in  moder- 
ating price  movements  and  preventing 
prices  from  reaching  levels  disastrously 
low  for  exp>orting  countries  or  unaccept- 
ably  high  to  the  importing  countries. 

I  am  encouraged  also  by  the  progress 
which  the  Agreement  has  made  in 
achieving  long-term  market  equilibrium 
through  the  setting  of  production  goals 
for  the  coffee  year  1972-73  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Coffee  Diversification 
Fund  designed  to  bring  the  supply  of 
coffee  in  line  with  demand.  I  hope  that 


negotiations  for  United  States  participa- 
tion in  this  Fund  soon  will  be  completed. 

Agreement  with  Brazil  was  reached 
April  30.  1969  on  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment regarding  the  export  of  soluble 
coffee  from  that  country  to  the  United 
States.  Consultations  toward  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  this  problem  are  cur- 
rently under  way. 

Richard  Nxxgn. 

The  White  House,  May  11, 1970 


COFFEE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement,  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  lauded  in  his  report  to 
Congress,  has  accomplished  two  things: 

It  has  provided  higher  prices  for  the 
owners  and  operators  of  coffee  planta- 
tions in  foreign  coffee  producing  coun- 
tries and  it  has  held  coffee  prices  at  con- 
sistently high  levels  to  consumers  in  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words,  Americans  are  paying 
a  premium  price  for  their  coffee  as  an- 
other form  of  foreign  aid  and  a  subsidi- 
zation of  foreigners. 

If  picking  the  pockets  of  American 
consumers  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers is  good  then  we  have  arrived  at  a 
sad  and  sorry  day  in  this  country. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  M^nbers  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoU  No.  109] 

Adair  Fallon  Moeber 

Anderson,  Parbsteln  Murphy,  Hi. 

Tenn.  FaaceU  Murphy,  N.T. 

Ashley  Fisher  Obey 

AsploaU  Fi»8er  Ottlnger 

Baring  Frellngbuyaen    Patten 

Barrett  Priedel  Pepper 

BeaU,  Md.  Oallagher  Pbilbin 

BeU.  Calif.  Green,  Oreg.  Pickle 

BlBggl  Oreen,  Pa.  Pimle 

Bingham  Orlfflths  Podell 

BUtnlk  Gubser  PoUock 

Brademas  Halpem  PoweU 

Bray  Hammer-  I*reyer,  N.C. 

Broomfield  schmldt  Pryor,  Ark. 

Brown,  Calif.  Hansen,  Idaho    Puclnski 

Brown,  tlich.  Hawkins  Held,  N.T. 

Buchanan  Hubert  Rivers 

Cabell  Klrwan  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carey  Kluczynskl  Rosenthal 

Carter  Kuykendall  St  Germain 

Cederberg  Landgrebe  Sandman 

Celler  Long,  Ia.  Scbeuer 

Chlsholm  Long,  Md.  Schneebell 

Clark  Lowensteln  Slkes 

Clay  McCarthy  Slack 

CoUler  McClory  Smith,  N.T. 

Oonyers  McDade  Stokes 

Cramer  McBwen  Stratton 

Crane  McKneally  Stubblefleld 

Ciilver  McMillan  Taft 

Dawson  Macdonald,  Tunney 

Delaney  Mass.  Watkins 

Dent  MacGregor  Watson 

Dickinson  Madden  Welcker 

Dlggs  Marsh  Wbalen 

Dowdy  Matsunaga  Whalley 

Edmondson  Mollohan  Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Calif.  Moorhead  Wyman 

Brienbom  Morse  Tatron 

Erans,  Colo.  Morton 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  310 
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Members  have  answered  io  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  fere  dispensed 
with. 
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THE  22D  BIRTHDAY  :X)R  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  >.  I 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  passing  special  |  tribute  to  the 
nation  of  Israel  on  the  (Jccasion  of  the 
22d  birthday  of  this  bas^on  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  ciistomary  for 
House  to  take  this  oppor^ 
the  events  which  led  to 
tions  action  in  1948  and 
ment  of  the  State  of  Israe| 
1970  and  the  continuing 
Middle  East  require  our 
future  as  well  as  the  past! in  our  partici- 
pation in  the  22d  anniversary.  The  real 
meamng  of  our  celebratin|  Israel's  birth- 
day is  to  realize  that  thej  basic  element 
of  an  independent  natibn — its  sover- 
eignty— is  still  not  univer^y  recognized 
in  the  case  of  Israel. 

This  birthday  for  Israel,  like  past 
birthdays,  is  marred  by  thfc  refusal  of  her 
Arab  neighbors  to  recognize  Israel's  sov- 
ereignty and  by  the  continued  rejection 
by  the  Arab  States  of  all  efforts  to  bring 
about  direct  or  indirect  talks  between  the 
combatants  in  the  Middle  East.  This  oc- 
casicHi  is  also  marked  by  iome  retreat  in 
U.S.  support  for  Israel,  the  extent  of 
which  is  vague  as  of  thit  time.  Recent 
reports  of  Russian  advi^rs  and  crews 
manning  Russian  equipment  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  deli'^ery  of  missiles 
to  be  used  against  Israel  have  placed  the 
military  security  of  Israel  in  great  Jeop- 
ardy, yet  our  Oovemment  )\»i  not  reacted 
and  has  failed  to  meet  a  k^Quest  for  aid 
from  our  ally  in  the  Ml4dle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  mv  colleagues  In 
the  House  to  consider  ciirrent  events  in 
the  Middle  East  as  well  ai  the  history  of 
Israel's  birth  as  a  soverelfn  state  on  this 
22d  birthday.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  UjS.  pcdlcy — a  change  which 
will  set  us  back  on  the  right  course  in  the 
laddie  East.  Unless  Israel  is  armed  to 
meet  any  Arab  militarsr  threat,  the 
chances  for  attaining  a  lasting  peace  in 
that  troubled  area  will  beqome  even  more 
remote. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMfllA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Colimibia  Day.  The  Chalil  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Abkr- 
kxtht)  . 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  ^CT  OP  1962 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  mJ.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Commltljee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  caU  up  the  biU  (H.R. 
670)  to  amend  section  19(a)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act 
of  1962,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU.  as  follows: 

H.R.  670 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
Uon  19(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  918;  D.C. 
Code,  aec.  3-318 (a) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  no  adult  child 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  support  of  a 
parent  who  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years 
In  the  aggreg^ate  during  such  child's  minority 
willfully  neglected  or  refused  without  Just 
cause  to  provide  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  chUd." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  670  is  to  relieve  an  adult  child 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
statutory  requirement  of  providing  sup- 
port for  a  parent  who  "willfully  neglected 
or  refused  without  just  cause  to  provide 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
child"  for  a  period  of  "at  least  ten  years 
in  the  aggregate  during  such  child's 
minority". 

PBCSENT    LAW 

The  District  of  Columbia  Public  As- 
sistance Act  of  1952  (Pi.  87-807,  ap- 
proved Oct.  15.  1962,  76  Stat.  914;  D.C. 
Doce,  tit.  3.  sec.  201 )  established  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  public  assistance: 

First.  Old  age  assistance; 

Second.  Aid  to  the  blind; 

Third.  Aid  to  the  disabled; 

Poiulii.  Aid  to  dependent  children;  and 

Fifth.  General  public  assistance. 

Among  other  provisions,  that  law — 
section  19 — provided  that  the  husband, 
wife,  father,  mother,  or  adult  child  of  a 
recipient  of  pubhc  assistance,  or  of  a  per- 
son In  need  thereof,  shall,  according  to 
his  ability  to  pay,  be  responsible  for  the 
support  of  such  jserson;  and  the  District 
was  authorized  to  sue  in  court  those 
named  for  the  amount  of  public  assist- 
ance granted  such  person  or  for  so  much 
thereof  as  the  named  relatives  are  rea- 
sonably able  to  pay. 

At  common  law.  there  was  no  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  adult  child  to  support  his 
parent. 

PIXCXBXNT8    FOB   THIS    t.KCTWI.ATION 

The  language  of  the  reported  bill  is 
similar  to  that  in  effect  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965,  which  established  the  medicaid 
program,  relative  responsibility  in  the 
case  of  adult  children  for  fathers  and 
mothers,  as  well  as  of  mothers  and 
fathers  for  adult  children,  was 
eliminated. 

Plnally,  the  question  of  financial  re- 
q^onsiblllty  of  an  adult  child  for  his  al- 
coholic parent  was  considered  by  your 
Cconmittee  and  by  the  Congress  In  the 
legislation  on  the  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ics— the  District  ot  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law 
90-452,  approved  Aug.  3,  1968.  82  Stat. 
618.  District  of  Columbia  Code.  tiUe  24, 
sec.  521) — and  a  waiver  of  liability  of  an 


adult  child  was  provided  the  rein.  In  that 
act,  the  person  receiving  care,  treatment, 
or  any  other  services  thereunder,  was 
liable  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
such  liability  extended  to  his  estate,  then 
to  his  father,  mother,  spouse,  or  adult 
children.  However,  that  law  (District  of 
Columbia  Code,  title  24,  sec.  534(a)(2)) 
provided  for  waiver  of  such  liability  as 
follows : 

Any  person  •  •  •  who  Is  liable  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  this  section  may 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  to  have  such 
liability  waived.  The  Commissioner  may 
waive  such  liability  If  be  determines  that  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  Impoee  such  lia- 
bility because  of  the  desertion  or  neglect  of 
such  p>er8on  by  the  recipient  of  services  un- 
der this  Act  or  because  of  other  factors  simi- 
larly affecting  the  relationship  between  such 
person  and  such  recipient.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe  procedures  for  the  fil- 
ing and  hearing  of  such  application  under 
this  paragraph. 

Your  committees  report  (H.  Rept. 
1015)  stated  on  that  particular  section 
as  follows  : 

Section  14  of  the  proposed  act  Is  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  section.  The  person 
who  receives  services  under  this  Act,  or  his 
estate.  Is  primarily  liable  for  the  cost  of  such 
services.  His  father,  mother,  spouse,  and 
adult  children  are  secondarily  liable  accord- 
ing to  ability  to  pay,  contingent  upon  a 
determination  by  the  Commissioner,  after 
proper  notice  Is  given  to  the  party  sought 
to  be  charged.  Inability  of  these  third  par- 
ties is  retroactive  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  notice  to  them 
the  Commlaeloner  Is  given  discretion  to 
waive  liability  of  relatives  or  spouse  upon  a 
showing  of  neglect  or  desertion  by  the  per- 
son who  received  the  services,  or  other  simi- 
lar factors.  Procedure  for  enforcement  for 
such  liability  through  court  order  is  set  out 
in  subsection  (b). 

CONCLDSION 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  our  committee 
that  an  adult  child  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  not  be  liable  for  public  as- 
sistance granted  to  its  parent  when,  in 
fact,  such  parent  willfully  neglected  or 
refused  without  just  cause  to  provide  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
child  during  the  crucial  period  of  such 
child's  minority  when  its  needs  are  great- 
est, namely,  "for  a  period  of  at  least  10 
years"  during  the  child's  minority. 

Our  committee  believes  it  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  and  inequitable  to  con- 
tinue in  force  the  present-law  require- 
ments insofar  as  an  adult  child  is  con- 
cerned under  the  clrcimistances  Indi- 
cated, and  hence  recommends  the  re- 
ported bill  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  House. 

REAAONS  rot  THIS  UOIBUITIOH 

At  a  public  hearing  before  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  our  committee  on  August  4. 
1969,  on  this  legislation,  testimony  was 
presented  showing  the  inequitable  effect 
of  enforcing  present  law  responsibility 
upon  children  of  a  welfare  or  public  as- 
sistance recipient  whom  they  never  knew 
as  a  father  and  who  deserted  them  and 
refused  to  provide  for  their  support  and 
maintenance. 

Specifically,  in  one  case  presented  to 
the  subcommittee,  the  father  had  aban- 
doned his  wife  and  their  5-year-old  son 
and  6-month-old  daughter  over  30  years 
ago.  He  thereafter  had  no  contact  with 
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them;  they  testified  that  they  did  not 
know  he  even  existed;  and  in  fact  about 
10  years  ago  they  got  word  he  had  died 
in  Philadelphia  where  someone  claimed 
his  body  and  he  was  buried,  according 
to  information  they  learned.  However,  in 
1967  a  detective  or  investigator  came  to 
their  home  in  Washington;  advised  them 
that  their  father  was  alive  and  in  the 
city;  and  that  under  the  law  cited  above 
they  were  required  to  support  him.  They 
did  not  know  him  as  an  individual,  much 
less  as  their  father,  when  they  then 
visited  him.  and  in  view  of  his  neglect 
of  them  and  refusal  to  provide  for  them, 
they  felt  under  no  obligation  to  maintain 
him.  They  appealed  to  the  proper  author- 
ities of  the  District  government  who, 
while  completely  sympathetic  with  them, 
stated  they  had  no  recourse  under  pres- 
ent law,  since  they  were  employed,  except 
to  hold  them  liable. 

A  representative  of  the  District  Com- 
missioner testified  at  the  subcommittee 
hearing  as  to  other  instances  of  an  adult 
child  or  children  against  whom  support 
payments  are  sought,  who  had  been 
abandoned  or  deserted  by  the  parent 
during  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  pe- 
riod when  such  child  or  children  were 
minors. 

The  Deputy  Director  for  Family  and 
Children  Services.  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  testified 
that  of  the  nearly  17,000  families  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  in  Washington, 
there  are  less  than  200  legally  responsi- 
ble relatives  who  are  makmg  some  con- 
tribution to  the  support  of  their  rela- 
tives on  public  assistance:  and  that  the 
administrative  costs  Involved  in  imple- 
menting and  executing  the  relative- 
resf>onslbility  requirement,  particularly 
with  regard  to  adult  children,  are  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  received  or  collected. 

All  witnesses  supported  this  legisla- 
tion, and  no  one  appeared  or  submitted 
any  statement  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
ported bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
9017)  to  permit  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
imder  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered In  the  House  as  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 9017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 


holic  Beverage  Control  Act  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  par- 
agraph of  section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  25-107)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•The  Council  shall  have  specific  authority 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Is- 
suance, transfer,  and  revocation  of  licenses; 
to  facilitate  and  insure  the  collection  of 
taxes;  to  govern  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  licensees,  with  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  alcoholic  beverages  may 
be  sold  by  each  class  of  licensees;  to  forbid 
the  issuance  of  licenses  for  manufacture,  sale, 
or  storage  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  such  lo- 
calities in.  and  such  sections  and  portions 
of,  the  District  of  Colimibia  as  they  may 
deem  proper  In  the  public  Interest;  to  limit 
the  number  of  licenses  of  each  class  to  be 
Issued  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
limit  the  nimiber  of  licenses  of  each  class 
in  any  locality  in.  or  sections  or  portions  of, 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  they  may  deem 
proper  In  the  public  Interest:  to  forbid  the 
Issuance  of  licenses  for  businesses  conducted 
on  such  premises  as  they,  in  the  pubUc  In- 
terest, may  deem  inappropriate;  to  forbid 
the  issuance  of  any  class  or  classes  of  licenses 
for  businesses  established  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  near  or  around 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  churches,  or 
public  institutions,  to  prescribe  the  hours 
during  which  alcoholic  beverages  may  be 
sold  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  or  all 
alcoholic  beverages  on  such  days  as  the 
Council  determines  necessary  In  the  public 
interest." 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  11  of  si:. 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  25-111  (g))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  sentences  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "In  the  case  of  restaurants 
and  hotels,  said  spirits,  beer,  and  wine  shall 
be  sold  or  served  only  (1)  to  persons  seated 
at  counters  or  tables.  (2)  to  persons  in  an 
enclosed  or  screened  off  area  In  any  such 
restaurant  or  hotel  set  aside  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  persons  waiting  to  be  seated 
at  pubUc  tables,  and  (3)  to  assemblages  of 
more  than  six  individuals  in  a  private  room 
when  such  room  has  been  previously  im- 
proved by  the  Board.  In  the  case  of  hotels, 
said  alcoholic  beverages  may  also  be  sold 
and  served  In  the  private  room  of  a  registered 
guest.  In  the  case  of  clubs,  said  beverages 
may  be  sold  and  served  In  any  room  or  area 
available  only  to  bona  fide  members  of  such 
club  and  their  bona  fide  guests." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth 
day  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Section  1.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  secUon  3  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  26-103(0)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
',  other  than  champagne'. 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  25-111  (g))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  sentences  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case  of 
restaurants  and  hotels,  alcoholic  beverages 
may  be  sold  or  served  only  to  ( 1 )  persons 
seated  at  counters  or  tables,  (2)  persons  in 
an  enclosed  or  screened-off  area  set  aside  for 
the  accommodation  of  persons  waiting  to  be 
seated  at  tables,  or  (3)  assemblages  of  more 
than  six  persons  In  a  private  roof  If  such 
room  has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Board.  In  the  case  of  hotels,  alcoholic  bever- 
ages may  also  be  sold  and  served  In  the  pri- 
vate room  of  a  registered  guest.  In  the  case  of 
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clubs,  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold  and 
sen-ed  In  any  room  or  area  available  only  to 
bona  fide  members  of  such  club  or  their 
bona  fide  guests,  or  both." 

"Sec.  3  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  17 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  25-118)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  knowingly  em- 
ploys in  the  sale  or  distrlbuUon  of  beverages 
any  person  who  has,  within  five  years  prior 
thereto,  been  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor 
under  the  National  ProhlbiUon  Act,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  or,  within  ten 
years  prior  thereto,  been  convicted  of  anv 
felony,'.  ' 

"(b)   Section  25   of  such  Act    (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  25-125 )  is  amended  by  striking  out  'allow 
any  person  who  has.  within  ten  years  prior 
thereto,  been  convicted  of  any  felony  to  sell 
give,  furnish,  or  distribute  any  beverage  nor' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  26  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (DC 
Code.  sec.  25-126)    Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  inserting  'within  the  District'  im- 
mediately after  served'  in  the  second 
sentence; 

"(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  such 
second  sentence  the  following  new  sentence  ■ 
'Without  the  DUtrlct,  but  not  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  place  of 
the  hearing,  such  summons  shall  be  served 
by  a  United  States  marshal  or  his  deputy  - 
and  ' 

"  (3 )  by  striking  out  'United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia'  in  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  'District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions'. 

"Sec.  5.  The  proviso  In  the  first  sentence 
of  section  13  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  25-114)  is  amended  by  inserting  '  the 
holder  of  a  retailer's  license,  class  A,'  imme- 
diately after  'wholesalers  license',  and  by 
inserting  a  comma  Immedlatley  before  'may 
store  beverages'. 

■Sec.  6.  Section  36  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (D  C 
Code,  sec.  25-133)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  foUowlng:  'For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  extension  of 
credit  by  the  holder  of  a  class  A  retailer's 
license  in  connection  of  a  sale  by  such  li- 
cense holder  of  any  beverage  through  a  credit 
card  or  other  document  or  device  intended 
or  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
credit  shall  be  considered  a  sale  on  credit 
of  such  beverage  by  such  license  holder.'." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  bill  that  will 
reimburse  the  holders  of  retail  liquor  li- 
censes in  the  District  of  Columbia?  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  wUl  recall  we  had 
such  a  bill  before  the  House  not  too  long 
ago,  and  it  was  defeated,  if  I  remember 
correctly. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  There  was  such  a 
bill  in  the  House.  It  was  defeated.  My 
understanding  is  that  there  is  no  such 
language  in  this  bill. 

If  the  gentleman  will  propound  his 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  who  is  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  am  sure  he  can  get  a 
direct  Einswer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  direct  the 
question  to  him. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  at  all  to  compensate  anyone  for  the 
loss  of  a  liquor  license  or  anything  of  that 
natiure.  The  bill  is  basically  a  series  of 
technical  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board 
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fonnation  is 
ly  it  was  not 


aerltorious. 
sire  to  throw 

gentleman 
The  reason 
of  any  dila- 


here  to  make  the  law  technically  appU- 
cable  across  the  board  in  silch  things  as 
being  able  to  do  the  same  tilings  in  res- 
taurants as  are  done  in  Motel  lounges, 
as  to  either  standing,  sittingj.  or  drinking. 
The  bill  also  makes  a  deftni5ion  of  cham- 
pagne as  opposed  to  whit^  wine  apply 
across  the  board.  It  has  nbthing  to  do 
with  the  prior  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  eiplanation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  bUl.  However.  I  do 
want  to  note,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  no  report  was|  available  on 
this  bill  in  the  document  r6om  last  Fri- 
day or  Saturday.  I  would  Ihope  that  in 
the  future  we  may  have  reports  to  ac- 
company bills,  no  matter  tiow  meritori- 
ous those  bills  may  be  I 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  wit|i  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  My  i 
that  the  report  was  filed.  V 
available  1  do  not  know.  The  report  was 
filed,  according  to  the  coramittee  clerk 
on  FYiday  morning.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
little  late,  but  it  was  filed 
the  printing  delayed  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  ai^parently  is  a 
meritorious  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  is 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  dl 
up  any  obstacle  to  it. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY. 
raises  a  question  about  i 
for  the  delay  is  not  beca 
tory  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
or  its  staff.  We  just  had  lome  printing 
delays  at  the  Governments  Printing  Of- 
fice. I 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  tjie  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  S 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely  rise  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, a  question.  In  thp  last  several 
weeks  in  the  District  of  Cblumbia  there 
have  been  substantial  rentj  increases.  My 
inquiry  is  directed  to  the  Aairman  as  to 
what  the  District  Committee  is  doing 
about  this.  I  happen  to  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  I  know  from  experience  in 
the  building  that  I  live  in  that  the  total 
increases  on  this  particular  apartment 
complex  will  amount  to  over  $95,000  and 
the  increase  in  taxes,  it  is  nty  understand- 
ing. Is  only  $2,800.  This  is  rent  gouging 
of  the  worst  kind.  I  think  j|t  is  about  time 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Committee 
looked  into  the  situation,  because  many, 
many  wonderful  people  arte  being  driven 
out  of  the  District.  All  ojus  believe  in 
a  free  enterprise  system.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  rent  control.  However,  I  know 
I  speak  for  the  great  mlajority  of  the 
tenants  In  my  own  building  when  I  say 
that  this  is  rent  gouging,  and  exploita- 
tion. I  want  to  urge  the  cl^airman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  and  the  entire  District 
Committee,  to  call  In  the  real  estate 
board  and  get  some  answers  to  this 
House  as  to  what  Is  going  on  in  the  Dis- 
trict with  reference  to  high  rents. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman  has 
propounded  a  rather  long  i  luestion.  In  the 
first  place.  I  am  not  the  c  lairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  reportjed  the  bill  now 
before  the  House.  In  th« 


ter.  I  move 


second  place. 


the  bill  before  the  House  has  nothing  to 
do  with  rent  control.  In  the  third  place, 
there  is  no  rent-control  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  committee.  If  the  gentle- 
man wishes  the  committee  to  consider 
this  subject,  if  he  would  introduce  a  bill 
on  it.  I  am  sure  Mr.  McMillan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  will  set  the 
matter  down  for  a  hearing  and  it  will 
receive  appropriate  consideration. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the  an- 
swer of  my  distinguished  friend,  but  I 
made  that  statement  in  the  form  of  an 
inquiry.  I  am  happy  that  the  gentleman 
has  stated  his  own  position  to  the  House 
on  the  matter.  He  can  be  sure  that  I  am 
going  to  pursue  this  matter  further,  but 
I  am  asking  for  the  cooperation  of  him- 
self, the  chairman,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  District  Committee. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  conclusion.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  against  high  rent,  high  taxes,  and 
high  food  prices.  I  am  against  things 
when  they  get  high.  Regrettably  we  just 
happen  to  be  living  in  an  era  when  ev- 
erything is  high. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  voted  for  the  surtax. 
I  am  not  against  high  taxes,  because  you 
need  taxes  in  order  to  pay  your  bills.  So 
I  am  not  one  of  these  "anU"  fellows.  But 
I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  against  the  rent 
racket  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
cause it  is  a  racket. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Plynt).  The  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

^■ 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on 
the  table.    

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ANATOM- 
ICAL GIFT'  ACT 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl. 
15033)  to  authorize,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  gift  of  all  or  part  of  a 
human  body  after  death  for  specified 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  think 
this  is  meritorious  legislation,  but  again 
here  is  a  bill  on  which  I  could  not  get 
a  report  over  this  weekend.  I  simply  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
hope  in  the  future  that  all  bills  brought 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House  will  be  accom- 
panied by  reports. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
raises  a  very  valid  question.  The  situa- 
tion in  this  instance  is  just  as  it  was  In 
the  other  instance.  There  was  nothing 
dilatory  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
or  the  staff.  The  committee  filed  a  report 


and  it  should  have  been  here.  Regret- 
tably there  has  been  some  printing  delay 
down  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
We  can  check  on  them  and  find  out  what 
the  trouble  is  down  there.  However,  I 
think  the  gentleman  raises  a  very  valid 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  that  reports  are  avail- 
able now  at  the  desk  on  the  House  floor. 
But  this  comes  too  late  for  those  of  us 
who  like  to  read  the  bills  and  reports 
over  the  weekend  that  are  coming  up  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  What  I  meant  to 
say  was  that  the  reports  did  arrive  late. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Plynt)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.    15033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DEFTNmONS;     SHORT    ITTLE 

Section  1.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "bank  or  storage  faclUty"  means  a 
faculty  licensed,  accredited,  or  approved  un- 
der the  laws  of  any  State  for  storage  of  hu- 
man bodies  or  parts  thereof; 

(2)  "decedent"  means  a  deceased  Individ- 
ual and  Includes  a  stillborn  Infant  or  fetus; 

(3)  "donor"  means  an  Individual  who 
makes  a  gift  of  all  or  part  of  his  body: 

(4)  "hoepltal"  means  a  hospital  licensed, 
accordlted.  or  approved  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  and  includes  a  hospital  operated  by  the 
United  States  Oovernment.  a  State,  or  a  sub- 
division thereof,  although  not  required  to  be 
licensed  under  State  laws; 

(5)  "part"  Includes  organs,  tissues,  eyes, 
bones,  arteries,  blood,  other  fluids,  and  other 
portions  of  a  human  body,  and  "part"  In- 
cludes "parts"; 

(6)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, government  or  governmental  subdivi- 
sion or  agency,  business  trust,  estate,  trust. 
partnership  or  association  or  any  other  legal 
entity; 

(7)  "physician"  or  "surgeon"  means  a 
physician  or  surgeon  licensed  or  authorized 
to  practice  under  the  laws  of  any  State;  and 

(8)  "State"  Includes  any  State,  district. 
Commonwealth,  territory.  Insular  possession, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  other  area 
subject  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(b)  Sections  1  through  8  of  this  Act  shall 
be  known  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Ana- 
tomical Gift  Act." 

PERSONS    WHO    MAT    EXECTTTE    AN    ANATOMICAL 

orrr 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  individual  of  sound  mind 
and  eighteen  years  of  age  or  more  may  give 
all  or  any  part  of  his  body  for  any  purposes 
specified  in  section  3.  the  gift  to  take  effect 
upon  death. 

(b)  Any  of  the  following  persons,  in  order 
of  priority  stated,  when  persons  In  prior 
classes  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  in  the  absence  of  actual  notice  of  con- 
trary indications  by  the  decedent,  or  actual 
notice  of  opposition  by  a  member  of  the 
same  or  a  prior  class,  may  give  all  or  any  part 
of  the  decedent's  body  for  any  purposes 
specified  in  section  3 : 

( 1 )  the  spouse, 

(2)  an  adult  son  or  daughter, 

(3)  either  parent, 

(4)  an  adult  brother  or  sister. 

(6)   a    guardian    of    the    person    of    the 
decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or 
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(6)   any  other  person  authorized  or  under shall  cause  the  part  to  be  removed  without 

obligation  to  dispose  of  the  body.  Signature  of  donor                            unnecessary   mutUation.    After    removal   of 

(c)  If    the    donee    has    actual    noUce    of      ...„.„  the  part,  custody  of  the  remainder  of  the 

contrary  indications  by  the  decedent,  or  that  body  vests  in  the  surviving  spouse,  next  of 

a  gift  by  a  member  of  a  class  is  opposed  by  a  "»"»  °^  ^^^                                km,  or  other  persons  under  obligation  to  dU- 

member  of  the  same  or  a  prior  class,  the      pose  of  the  body 

donee  shall  not  accept  the  gift.  The  persons  Date  signed                                      (b)   The  time  of  death  shall  be  determined 

authorized  by  8ube«ctlon(b)  may  make  the  by  a  physician  who  attends  the  donor  at 

gift  after  death  or  immediately  before  death.      - "" his  death,  or,   if  none,   the    physician  who 

(d)  A  gift  Of  all  or  part  of  a  body  au-  Witness                                      certifies  the  death.  Tt.^  physlS^n  not 

thorlzes  any  examination   necessary   to  as-      _      participate  In  the  procedures  for  removing 

sure  medical  acceptability  of  the  gift  for  the  witness                                      °'"  transplanting  a  part.                       «^ui"viiik 

(e)  The  rights  of  the  donee  created  by  the  (c)  The  gift  may  be  made  to  a  specified  accord ^i^h"^ toe  te^'^f'tSs  A^  ir*',^d^ 
gift  are  paramount  to  the  rights  of  others  donee  or  without  specifying  a  donee.  If  the  the  anatomical  gift  laws  of  another  S^u 
except  as  provided  by  section  7(d).  latter,  the  gift  may  be  accepted  by  the  at-      ^ot  liable  f ordamies  in  l^tl^n^U^  ^r 

PERSONS  WHO  MAY  BECOME  DONEES,  AND  PUR-  ?!°'^ief,rT^''th?.?ft  uTJt^^'' «°  ^i^'lfl!:;      ""''J*^'  ^  prosecutfon  in  any  Criminal  Jro- 

poszs  roR  WHICH  ANATOMICAL  GiiTS  MAT  BE  '^^  '*^^^  ^  ^^\  ^'" .  ^f***!  ^  "  ^^P^^^'^      ceedlng  for  his  act.                                        ^ 

MAnir  donee  who  is  not  available  at  the  time  and           ,a\  Th»  nrnirieinn.  .,,*  ♦vi     »  * 

o       ,   ^  place  of  death,  the  attending  physician  upon      to  thelJws  of  X  du^^?^.^',*"k."'*J*^* 

Sec.  3.  The  following  persons  may  become  Sr  following  death.  In  the  a^s^nce  of  any  ex-      ^rlbLl^^werTl^^uJ^^^'^^^''  P"*" 

donees  of  gifts  of  bodies  or  parts  thereof  for  pressed   indication   that   the   donor   desired      autoMies                                              ^'^^^  *° 

the  purposes  stated:  otherwise,  may  accept  the  gift  as  donee.  The 

(1)  any  hoeplUl.  surgeon,  or  physician,  for  physician  who  becomes  a  donee  under  this                  unipormitt  op  interpretation 
medical  or  dental  educaUon,  research,  ad-  subsection  shall  not  participate  in  the  proce-          Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
vancement    of    medical    or    dental    science,  dures  for  removing  or  transplanting  a  part,      to  effectuate   its  general   purpose  to  make 
therapy,  or  transplantation;  or  (d)     Notwithstanding    section    7(b),    the      "inform  the  law  of  those  States  which  en- 

(2)  any    accredited     medical     or     dental  donor  may  designate  in   his  will,  card,  or      acted  't. 
school,  college,  or  university,  for  education,  other  document  of  gift  the  surgeon  or  phy-          Sec.  9.   (a)   That  part  of  section  3  of  the 
research,  advancement  of  medical  or  dental  glclan  to  carry  out  the  appropriate  proce-      District  of  Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act  (DC 

fo.'^Ji''  therapy;  or  jures.  In  the  absence  of  a  designation,  or  If      Code,  sec.  2-252)  which  follows  the  definition 

(3)  any  bank  or  storage  faclUty,  for  medl-  the  designee  is  not  available,  the  donee  or  of  the  term  "Commissioners"  is  amended  to 
cal  or  dental  educaUon.  research,  advance-  other  person  authorized  to  accept  the  gift      read  as  follows : 

ment  of  medical  or  dental  science,  therapy,  may    employ    or   authorize    any    surgeon   or          "  'Donor'   means   any  person    who    in   ac- 

ar  transpiantat  on;  or  physician  for  the  purpose.                                       cordance    with   the   provisions   of   the  Dis- 

iJ^lJ^Z^^^^^^^,        '^^"'''^^°'  (e)    Any  gift  by  a  person  designated  In      trlct  of  Columbia  Anatomical  Gift  Act    be- 

transplantation  needed  by  him.  section  2(b)   shall  be  made  by  a  document      queaths  or  donates  his  tissue  for  removal 

MANNER  OF  EXECtTTiNO  ANATOMICAL  GUTS  Signed  by  him,  or  made  by  his  telegraphic,      *fter  death  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 

Sec  4.  (a)  A  gift  of  all  or  part  of  the  body  recorded  telephonic,  or  other  recorded  mes-      of  such   Act.  and  also  means  any  deceased 

under  section  2(a)    may  be  made  by   will  **««.                                                                             Person  whose  tissue  is  donated  or  disposed  of 

The  gift  becomes  effective  upon  the  death  delivery  or  document  of  cut                    ,  o'l      ^""1*°***  °^  this   Act.   the  District 

of  the  testator  without  waiting  for  probate.  Sec.  5.  If  the  gift  is  made   by  the  donor      rL    ilif^'''*  Anatomical  Gift  Act.  or  sections 

If  the  wUl  is  not  probated,  or  if  it  U  declared  to  a  specified  donee,  the  will,  card,  or  other      ,I»;       °'  *^**  ^^  °^  the  Act  of  March   3, 

invalid  for  testamentory  purposes,  the  gilt,  document,  or  any  executed  copy  thereof,  may        ^'  **  amended    (D.C.  Code,  sec.   27-n9a 

;            to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  acted  upon  in  be  delivered  to  the  donee  to  expedite  the      *„,i5^      .  ^^^'• 

>l         good  faith.  Is  nevertheless  valid  and  effective,  appropriate    procedures    immediately    after              iiasue    means  any  body  of  a  dead  hu- 

C                 (b)(1)   A  gift  of  all  or  part  of  the  body  death,  but  delivery  is  not  necessary  to  the      °^*^  °f  '^^^  portion  thereof,  including  or- 

under  section   2(a)    may  also   be  made  by  validity  of  the  gift.  The  will,  card,  or  other      ^f?*'  L   ,"**'  ^^^'  ^"^^es,  arteries,  blood  and 

document  other  than   a  will.  The   gift   be-  document,  or  an  executed  copy  thereof,  may          „?I.           • 

comes  effective  upon  death  of  the  donor.  The  be  deposited  in  any  hospital,  bank,  or  storage  Tissue  bank'  means  a  facility  for  pro- 
document,  which  may  be  a  card  designed  to  facility  or  registry  office  that  accepts  them  f "^'  '""'"o'^^K-  ai»d  disposing  of  tissue 
be  carried  on  the  person,  must  be  signed  by  tor  safekeeping  or  for  facUltatlon  of  proce-  f  _  ,  P^^POses  set  forth  In  the  District 
the  donor,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  dures  after  death.  On  request  of  any  inter-  °t  Columbia  Anatomical  Gift  Act,  and  for 
who  mujst  sign  the  document  in  his  pres-  ested  party  upon  or  after  the  donor's  death,  purpose  of  reconstrucUve  medicine  and 
ence.  If  the  donor  cannot  sign,  the  docu-  the  person  In  possession  shaU  produce  the  ^^""Sery,  and  research  and  teaching  in  re- 
ment  may  be  signed  for  him  at  his  direction  document  for  examination.                                    constructive  medicine  and  surgery." 

and  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  ^.kdment  or  revocation  of  the  cirr  otSllx^'^^^^Jue^^^  Art°L^^^  °,!f'^*'' 
two  witnesses  who  must  sign  the  document  „  „  ,  ,  *.^iumDia  nssue  Bank  Act  are  hereby  re- 
in his  presence.  Delivery  of  the  document  of  ^*^-  ^  <*>  "  '•^*  '^"'  *^*^'*'  <""  o*^*""  <*«="-      P^^^- 

gift  during  the  donor's  Ufetime  is  not  neces-  ™*°*  °'^  executed  copy  thereof,  has  been  de-          (c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9  of  the  Dls- 

sary  to  make  the  gift  valid  livered  to  a  specified  donee,  the  donor  may     trlct    of    Columbia    nasue    Bank     Act    is 

(2)    Any    such    document    referred    to    in  ^'^'i*'  O'  revoke  the  gift  by—                                 amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  be  in  ^^*  the  execution  and  delivery  to  the  donee          "(b)    The  Coroner  of  the  District  of  Co- 

the  following  form  and  contain  the  follow-  °^  *  signed  statement,  or                                       lumbla  may,  in  his  discretion,  allow  tissue 

ing  information:  <2)   an  oral  statement  made  In  the  pres-     to  be  removed  from  any  dead  human  body 

*„o»»»,i^.i  n„«^    «-.--..  ^■^°*  °^  2  persons  and  communicated  to  the     ^  bis  custody  or  under  his  Jurisdiction,  U 

Anatomical  Donor  Card  of  donee,  or                                                                    such  tissue  removal  shall  not  Interfere  with 

(3)  a  statement  during  a  terminal  illness      other  functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Coroner. 

print  or  type  name  of  donor  or  injury  addressed  to  an  attending  physician     ^^^  the  person  who,  in  accordance  with  see- 
In  the  hope  that  my  gift  may  help  others  *°**  communicated  to  the  donee,  or                        tlon  2(b)   of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ana- 
I  hereby  make  this  anatomical  gift  to  take  <*'   *  signed  card  or  document  found  on     tomlcal   Gift   Act.   U  authorized   to  donate 
effect  upon  my  death.  The  words  and  marks  ^'*  person  or  In  his  effects.                                       tissue  therefrom,  sbaU  first  authorize  such 
below  indicate  my  desires.  (b)  Any  docimient  of  gift  which  has  not      tissue  removal." 
I  give:  been  delivered  to  the  donee  may  be  revoked          '"'    Section  683  of  the  Act  of  March  8, 
(a)   anv  needed  ontans  or  oarts  ''y  ***«  ''^^^^^  ^  the  manner  set  out  in  sub-      i*?^.'^-^-  ^'<^*'  "^   27-125),  U  amended  by 
b     only  the  follow^  organs  or  oarts  '«»«"°°  <*>   °'  "y  destruction,  canceUation,     deleting    may  be  removed  by  or  under  the 
(D)   oniy  the  rouowing  organs  or  parts  ^^  mutUatlon  of  the  document  and  all  exe-      supervision  of  a  person  licensed  under  the 

",;*"" """ cuted  copies  thereof .                                                 authority  of  section  4  of  such  Act  for  pres- 

specify  the  organ(s)   or  part(«)  ^^^   ^y  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^j,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^     ervatlon  in  a  tissue  bank  operating  pursuant 

(c)  my  entire  body  for  anatomical  study,  amended  or  revoked  in  the  manner  provided     ***  ^^'^^  **^'"  ^^  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

For  the  purposes  of  transplantation,  therapy,  for  amendment  or  revocaUon  of  wills,  or  as     the  foUowlng:    "or  the  District  of  Ool«imbU 

medical  research  or  education  provided  in  subsection  (a) .                      '                Anatomical  Gift  Act  may  be  removed  by  or 

Limitations:    "                                        under  the  supervision  of  a  person  licensed 

specify  limitations,  if  any  eights  and  duties  at  death                    under  the  authority  of  section  4  of  the  DU- 

This  la  a  legal  document  under  the  Unl-  ^^-  "^^  ^*>  ""**  **°'***  °**y  accept  or  reject     trlct  of  Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act  for  pr«8- 

form  Anatomical  Gift  Act  or  similar  law  *^  ^"-  "  *^®  donee  accepts  a  gift  of  the     ervaUon  In  a  tissue  bank  operating  pursuant 

,               ,               ,               ,               ^       ■  entire  body,  he  may,  subject  to  the  terms      to  such  Act,  or  for  use  in  accordance  with 

^  of  the  gift,  authorize  embalming  and  the  tise     the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

(Other  Side  or  card)  qj  the  body  in  funeral  services.  If  the  gift  Is     Anatomical  Gift  Act,". 

Signed  by  the  donor  in  the  presence  of  the  of  a  part  q^  the  body,  the  donee,  upon  the         (e)    Sections  675  and  676  of  the  Act  of 

foUowlng  two  (2)  witnesses:  death  of  the  donor  and  prior  to  embalming,     March  3,  1901   (D.C.  Code,  sec.  27-119a).  Is 
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amended    by    inserting 
•such   Act"   the   foUowing; 
of  Ck>lunibla  Anatomical  Gift 

With  the  following 
ments: 


imr  ledlately 


alter 
Dr  the  District 
Act". 

comitittee  amend- 


erythUig  above  line  1, 
tte  following: 

UNIFORM  DONOR  CARD  OP 


Page  6,  strike  out  ev 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


Print  or  type  name 
In  the  hope  that  I  may  hel]  i 
by   make   this  anatomical 
acceptable,  to  take  effect  upon 
words  and  marks  below 
I  give: 

I  a) — any  needed  organs  or 
(b)— only  the  foUowlng 


donor 

others,  I  here- 

;,   If  medically 

my  death.  The 

lndi4ate  my  desires. 


on^^s 


specify  the  organ (s) 
for  the  purposes  of 
medical  research,  or  educatlcyi 

(c) — my    body    for 
needed 


part(s) 
transplaritatlon,  therapy. 


anatolnlcal    study    If 
Limitations  or  special  wlskes,  if  any: 


( Other  side  of  ca^-d ) 
Signed  by  the  donor  and 
witnesses  In  the  presence  of 


Ue 


following  two 
sacb  other: 


Signature  of  do:  lor 


Date  of  birth  of  c  onor 


Date  signed 


City  and  Stat  i 


Witness 


Witness 
This  Is  a  legal  document 


4 
Bank 


Insert 

of  the 
Act    U 


and  In- 


"(c)"  and  In- 
•(d)"  and  In- 
"(e)"  and  In- 


under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  AnatonUtal  Gift  Act  or 
similar  laws. 

Page  10.  Immediately  aft^  line  20 
the  following 

•(b)    Subsection    (b)    of  i«ctlon 
District    of    Columbia    Tissue 
amended  by  striking  out  'p -escribing,  with 
out  limitation."  and  Insertlrg  in  lieu  there 
of   'to   carry   out   the  ipurp<«ea 
and   the  District   of   ColuEibia  Anatomical 
Gift  Act,  Including,  without  limitations,  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing 

Page  10,  line  21,  strike  oijt  "(b)' 
sert  m  lieu  thereof  •'(c)' 

Page  10.  line  23.  strike  ofit 
sert    In    lieu    thereof    "(d) 

Page  11.  line  8,  strike  oiit 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

Page  11.  line  20.  strike  oiit 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  SpeiJter,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  num  )er  of  words 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen 
tleman  srield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  t>  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  :rom  Maryland 
(Mr.  GuDE). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speak  sr,  certainly  on 
important  pieces  of  legislation  which  are 
reported  to  the  floor  H 
that  reports  thereon  ar^ 
I  appreciate  the  questioip 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
providing  for  a  imiform  law  among  the 
various  States  of  the  Un»n  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  making  it  easier  for 
medical  science  to  apply  Its  new  found 
knowledge  to  the  field  of  transplantation, 
transfusions,  and  varioui  other  technol 
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ogy  and  knowledge  which  has  come  into 
being  during  the  last  few  years. 

For  example,  with  the  success  of  cor- 
neal transplantation  and  improvements 
in  kidney  transplants  in  the  1950's,  some 
40  States  and  the  District  of  Colimibia 
were  stimulated  to  enact  some  type  of 
legislation  giving  an  individual  the  au- 
thority to  donate  an  organ  for  medical 
purposes  upon  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  transplantation  is  now  a 
recognized  therapeutic  procedure  in 
treating  kidney  disease,  and  other  tis- 
planted  for  varying  lengths  of  time:  in- 
sues  which  have  been  successfully  trans- 
eluding  skin,  cartilage,  bone,  tendon, 
nerve,  artery  heart  valve,  liver,  and 
lung.  Human  organs  and  tissue  are  re- 
quired for  research  into  such  problems 
as  the  cause  of  cancer.  This  type  of  leg- 
islation is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
further  advances  in  this  area.  Nation- 
wide uniformity  of  the  laws  governing 
organ  transplantation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  further  medical  advances  in 
this  area.  The  passage  of  the  Uniform 
Act  in  45  States,  including  Maryland, 
within  less  than  2  years  since  the  adop- 
tion by  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  is 
compelling  evidence  of  its  need  and  im- 
portance. 

This  need  is  particularly  great  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  from  Vir- 
ginia, Congressman  Scott  and  Congress- 
man Broyhill,  are  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation,  as  well  as  my  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Congressman  Hocan. 

The  thrust  of  this  bill  would  clarify 
the  authority  of  individuals  and  the  next 
of  kin  to  make  anatomical  gifts,  and  de- 
fine the  class  of  permissible  donees  and 
their  obligations.  It  also  sets  forth  the 
purposes  for  which  donations  can  be 
made.  Existing  law  in  the  District  does 
not  specify  how  the  next  of  kin  can  make 
a  donation  or  whether  an  individual's 
desire  to  make  a  donation  can  be  over- 
ridden by  his  family.  My  bill  provides 
detailed  procedures  for  donation  by  next 
of  kin  and  makes  the  wishes  of  the 
individual  donor  paramount.  The  docu- 
ment of  gift  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
card  carried  on  the  donor's  person  to  fa- 
cilitate gifts  in  emergency  situations. 
Most  important,  the  bill  clears  up  many 
of  the  ambiguities  that  now  exist  in  the 
law. 

This  biU,  H.R.  15033,  I  beUeve  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  If  medical 
science  is  to  continue  its  advancement. 
Certainly  the  time  has  come  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  join  these  other 
States  In  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  bill  and  I  hope  the  House  will  pass 
it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  H.R.  15033,  as 
amended  and  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee, is  to  provide  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  comprehensive  and  uniform 
legal  environment  for  the  donation  smd 
transplantation  of  human  organs  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  made  in  1968.  To 


fiu-ther  these  objectives,  the  bill  pro- 
vides: 

A  simple  mechanism  for  executing  the 
gift  after  death  of  the  body  or  parts 
thereof  by  persons  18  years  of  age  and 
older. 

A  declaration  that  the  donor  has  abso- 
lute priority  over  anyone  who  may  frus- 
trate such  desire  following  death. 

A  priority  list  establishing  the  line  of 
authority  following  the  decedent  for 
making  a  donation  if  the  decedent  had 
not  indicated  his  desire. 

A  protection  from  liability  for  medical 
technicians  and  surgeons  who  act  in 
good  faith  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Anatomical  Gift  Act. 

A  listing  of  permissible  donees,  includ- 
ing only  those  persons  or  institutions  li- 
censed or  authorized  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  to  engage  in  tissue  banking  and 
related  matters. 

A  method  by  which  the  next  of  kin 
may  authorize  a  gift  via  a  telephonic 
recorded  message  with  the  hospital, 
physician,  or  institution  involved. 

A  method  of  revoking  a  gift  should  a 
donor  decide  to  do  so  after  previously 
having  made  a  decision  to  donate. 

A  reciprocity  provision  which  honors 
the  donation  statute  of  other  States. 

This  Uniform  Act  has  already  become 
the  law  in  41  other  States. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  definitions:  short  title:  This 
section  contains  definitions  of  terms  used 
in  the  act,  and  states  the  title  of  the  act 
as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Anatomical 
Gilt  Act." 

Section  2,  persons  who  may  execute  an 
anatomical  gift:  This  section  grants  au- 
thority to  any  individual  of  sound  mind 
and  18  years  of  age  or  older  to  give  all 
or  part  of  his  body  for  any  purpose 
specified  in  section  3  of  the  act,  the  gift 
to  take  efTect  upon  death.  It  specifically 
provides  that  the  next  of  kin  may  give 
all  or  any  part  of  the  decedent's  body  for 
any  purposes  specified  in  section  3  and 
creates  six  priority  classes  of  next  of  kin 
who  may  donate  beginning  with  the  sur- 
viving spouse,  and  followed  by  an  adult 
son  or  daughter,  either  parent,  an  adult 
brother  or  sister,  a  guardian  of  the 
person  of  the  decedent  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  or  any  other  person  authorized 
or  under  obligation  to  dispose  of  the  body. 
Any  of  these  persons,  in  the  order  of 
priority  stated,  when  persons  in  prior 
classes  are  not  available  at  the  time  of 
death,  and  in  the  absence  of  actual  notice 
of  contrary  indications  by  the  decedent, 
or  actual  notice  of  opposition  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  or  a  prior  class,  may 
make  the  gift  after  death  or  immediately 
before  the  death. 

If  the  donee  has  actual  notice  of  con- 
trary indications  by  the  decedent  or  that 
a  gift  by  a  member  of  a  class  is  opposed 
by  a  member  of  the  same  or  a  prior  class, 
the  gift  shall  not  be  accepted. 

A  gift  of  all  or  part  of  a  body  authorizes 
any  examination  necessary  to  assure 
medical  acceptability  of  the  gift  for  the 
purposes  intended. 

The  rights  of  the  donee  created  by  the 
gift  are  paramount  to  the  rights  of 
others,  except  as  they  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  autopsies. 
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Section  3,  persons  who  may  become 
donees,  and  purposes  for  which  anatom- 
ical gifts  may  be  made:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  foUowlng  persons  may 
become  donees  of  gifts  of  bodies  or  parts 
thereof; 

First.  Any  hospital,  surgeon,  or  physi- 
cian, for  medical  or  dental  education, 
research,  advancement  of  medical  or 
dental  science,  therapy,  or  transplanta- 
tion; or 

Second.  Any  accredited  medical  or 
dental  school,  college  or  university,  for 
education,  research,  advancement  of 
medical  or  dental  science  or  therapy;  or 
Third.  Any  bank  or  storage  facility, 
for  medical  or  dental  education,  re- 
search, advancement  of  medical  or  den- 
tal science,  therapy  or  transplation;  or 
Fourth.  Any  specified  individual  for 
therapy  or  transplantation  needed  by 
him. 

Section  4,  manner  of  executing  ana- 
tomical gifts.  This  section  provides  that 
a  gift  of  all  or  part  of  the  body  may  be 
made  by  will,  and  the  gift  is  effective  im- 
mediately upon  death  without  waiting 
for  probate.  If  the  will  is  not  probated, 
or  if  it  is  declared  invalid  for  testamen- 
tary purposes,  the  gift,  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  been  acted  upon  in  good  f  aitli, 
is  nevertheless  valid,  and  effective. 

A  gift  may  also  be  made  by  a  docu- 
ment other  than  a  will  and  becomes  ef- 
fective upon  the  death  of  the  donor.  This 
document  may  be  a  card  carried  by  the 
person,  which  must  be  signed  by  the 
donor  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
who  must  sign  the  document  in  his  pres- 
ence. If  the  donor  cannot  sign,  the  doc- 
ument may  be  signed  for  him  at  his  di- 
rection and  in  his  presence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses  who  must  sign 
the  document  In  his  presence.  Delivery 
of  the  document  of  gift  during  the 
donor's  lifetime  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  gift  valid. 

A  suggested  card  form  is  included.  The 
gift  may  be  made  to  a  specified  donee  or 
without  specifying  a  donee.  If  no  donee 
is  named,  the  gift  may  be  accepted  and 
used  by  the  attending  physician.  If  a 
donee  is  designated  but  is  not  available 
at  the  time  and  place  of  death,  the  at- 
tending physician  may  still  accept  and 
use  the  gift.  In  this  situation,  however, 
the  physician  cannot  participate  in  the 
procedures  for  removing  or  transplanting 
a  part. 

A  donor  may  designate  the  surgeon  or 
physician  to  carry  out  the  appropriate 
procedures. 

Any  gift  by  the  next  of  kin  specified 
in  section  2  may  be  made  in  writing  or 
by  telegraphic,  recorded  telephonic,  or 
other  recorded  message. 

Section  5,  delivery  of  document  of  gift. 
This  section  provides  if  the  gift  is  made 
by  the  donor  to  a  specified  donee,  the 
will,  card,  or  other  document,  or  an  ex- 
ecuted copy  thereof,  may  be  delivered 
to  the  donee  to  expedite  the  appropriate 
procedures  immediately  after  death,  but 
delivery  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  the  gift.  The  will,  card,  or  other  doc- 
ument, or  an  executed  copy  thereof,  may 
be  deposited  in  any  hospital,  bank,  or 
storage  facility  or  registry  office  that 
accepts  them  for  safekeeping  or  for  fa- 
cilitation of  procedures  after  death.  On 
request  of  any  interested  party  upon  or 


after  the  donor's  death,  the  person  in 
possession  shall  produce  the  document 
for  examination. 

Section  6,  amendment  or  revocation 
of  the  gift.  This  section  allows  a  gift  to 
a  specified  donee  to  be  amended  or  re- 
voked by  the  donor  or  the  execution 
and  delivery  to  the  donee  of  a  signed 
statement,  or  an  oral  statement  made  in 
the  presence  of  two  persons  and  com- 
municated to  the  donee,  or  a  statement 
during  a  terminal  Illness  or  injury  ad- 
dressed to  an  attending  physician  and 
communicated  to  the  donee,  or  a  signed 
card  or  document  found  on  his  person  or 
in  his  effects. 

Any  document  of  gift  or  any  gift  by 
will  which  has  not  been  delivered  to  the 
donee  may  be  revoked  by  the  donor. 

Section  7,  rights  and  duties  at  death. 
This  section  provides  that  the  donee  may 
accept  or  reject  the  gift.  If  the  donee 
accepts  a  gift  of  the  entire  body,  he 
may  authorize  embalming  and  the  use 
of  the  body  in  funeral  services.  If  the  gift 
is  of  a  part  of  the  body,  the  donee,  upon 
the  death  of  the  donor  and  prior  to 
embalming,  shall  cause  the  part  to  be 
removed  without  unnecessary  mutila- 
tion. After  removal  of  the  part,  custody 
of  the  remainder  of  the  body  vests  in 
the  surviving  spouse,  next  of  kin,  or 
other  persons  imder  obligation  to  dis- 
pose of  the  body.  The  time  of  death 
shall  be  determined  by  a  physician  who 
attends  the  donor  at  his  death,  or,  if 
none,  the  physician  who  certifies  the 
death.  This  physician  shall  not  partici- 
pate in  the  procedures  for  removing 
or  transplanting  a  part.  A  person 
who  acts  in  good  faith  in  accord  with 
the  terms  of  this  act,  or  under  the  ana- 
tomical gift  laws  of  another  State  is 
not  liable  for  damages  in  any  civil  ac- 
tion or  subject  to  prosecution  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  for  his  act.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  prescribing 
powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  au- 
topsies. 

Section  8  and  9,  uniformity  of  inter- 
pretation. Section  8  states  that  the  act 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  effectuate  its 
general  purposes  to  make  uniform  the 
law  of  those  States  which  enacted  It. 
Section  9  amends  provisions  of  the 
Tissue  Bank  Act  to  conform  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Anatomical  Gift 
Act,  repeals  certain  sections  of  the  Tis- 
sue Bank  Act  which  will  now  be  covered 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Anatomical 
Gift  Act  and  provides  that  regulations 
may  be  issued  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Anatomical  Gift  Act. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  . 
I  was  pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  GtroE)  and  the  gentle- 
men from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill  and 
Mr.  Scott)  in  sponsoring  this  bill,  which 
I  consider  desirable  for  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  the  District 
a  comprehensive  and  imiform  legal 
framework  for  organ  donation  and  trans- 
plantation consistent  with  the  1968  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws. 


Without  going  into  detail,  the  existing 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  this 
subject  is  a  confusing  mixture  of  out- 
dated laws  and  numerous  statutes  gov- 
erning autopsies,  unclaimed  bodies,  and 
coroners.  With  the  increasing  use  of  or- 
gan transplantation  in  the  medical  field, 
nationwide  uniformity  of  laws  governing 
such  transplantation  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  further  medical  advances  in  this 
area. 

This  legislation  will  bring  the  District 
of  Columbia  laws  into  conformity  with 
those  of  41  States,  including  Maryland, 
which  have  passed  the  Uniform  Ana- 
tomical Gift  Act.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  many  other  medical 
or  medically  related  associations,  groups, 
and  councils. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
an  identical  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
<S.  2999)  to  authorize,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  gift  of  all  or  part  of 
a  human  body  after  death  for  specified 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2999 

An  act  to  authorize.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  gift  of  all  or  part  of  a  human 
body  after  death  for  specified  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

OEFTNTTIONS:  SHORT  TrrLE 

Section  1.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "bank  or  storage  facility"  means  a 
facility  licensed,  accredited,  or  approved 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  for  storage  of 
human  bodies  or  parts  thereof; 

(2)  "decedent"  means  a  deceased  Indi- 
vidual and  Includes  a  stillborn  infant  or 
fetus: 

(3)  "donor"  means  an  individual  who 
makes  a  gift  of  all  or  part  of  his  body; 

(4)  "hospital"  means  a  hospital  licensed, 
accredited,  or  approved  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  and  Includes  a  hospital  operated 
by  the  United  States  Government,  a  State. 
or  a  subdivision  thereof,  although  not  re- 
quired to  be  licensed  under  State  laws; 

(5)  "part"  includes  organs,  tissues,  eyes, 
bones,  arteries,  blood,  other  fluids,  and  other 
portions  of  a  human  body,  and  "part"  in- 
cludes "parts"; 

(6)  ••person"  means  an  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, government,  or  governmental  subdivi- 
sion or  agency,  business  trust,  estate,  trust, 
partnership,  or  association  or  any  other  legal 
entity; 
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(7)  "physician"  or  "surgw  n"  »  physician 
or  surgeon  licensed  or  authorized  to  practice 
under  the  laws  ot  any  State;  and 

(8)  "State"  Includes  any  State,  district. 
Commonwealth,  territory,  insular  posses- 
sion, the  District  of  Colunbla,  and  any 
other  area  subject  to  the  leglslaUve  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  of  Aa  erica. 

(b)  Sections  1  through  8  <  f  thU  Act  shall 
be  known  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Ana- 
tomical Gift  Act". 

PUISONS    WHO     MAT     EXECUT*    AN    ANATOMICAL 
GIFT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  Individual  of  sound  mind 
and  eighteen  years  of  age  oi  more  may  give 
all  of  any  part  of  his  body  fpr  any  purposes 
specified  In  section  3,  the  gift  to  take  effect 
upon  death. 

(b)  Any  of  the  following  persons.  In  order 
of  priority  stated,  when  psrsons  In  prior 
classes  are  not  available  at  tl  e  time  of  death, 
and  m  the  absence  of  actual  notice  of  con- 
trary Indications  by  the  decedent,  or  actual 
notice  of  opposition  by  a  metiber  of  the  same 
or  a  prior  class,  may  give  all  or  any  part  of 
the  decedents  body  for  any  purposes  speci- 
fied In  section  3: 

(1)  the  spouse. 

(2)  an  adult  son  or  daughi er, 

(3)  either  parent. 

(4)  an  adult  brother  or  sis  «r. 

(5)  a  guardian  of  the  person  of  the  de- 
cedent at  the  time  of  his  death,  or 

(6)  any  other  person  authorized  or  under 
obligation  to  dispose  of  the  body. 

(C)  If  the  donee  has  actuiil  notice  of  con- 
trary Indications  by  the  decedent,  or  that  a 
gift  by  a  member  of  a  class  is  opposed  by  a 
member  of  the  same  or  a  prior  class,  the 
donee  shall  not  accept  the  (Ift.  The  persons 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  may  make  the 
gift  after  death  or  Immedlatsly  before  death. 

(d)  A  gift  of  all  or  pan  or  a  body  author- 
izes any  examination  nectssary  to  assure 
medical  acceptability  of  the  gift  for  the  pur- 
poses intended. 

(e)  The  rights  of  the  donse  created  by  the 
gift  are  paramount  to  the  rights  of  others 
except  as  provided  by  sectloi  i  7(d) . 

PEESONS  WHO  MAT  BECOME  I  ONEES.  AND  PUR- 
POSES FOB  WHICH  ANATOMICAL  CXTTS  MAT  BE 
MADE 

Sec  3.  The  following  penons  may  become 
donees  of  gifts  of  bodies  or  parts  thereof  for 
the  purposes  stated : 

( 1)  any  hospital,  surgeon,  or  physician,  for 
medical  or  dental  educatK  n.  research,  ad- 
vancement of  medical  or  dental  science, 
therapy,  or  transplantation;  or 

(2)  any  accredited  medical  or  dental 
school,  college,  or  university,  for  education, 
research,  advancement  of  iiedlcal  or  dental 
science,  or  therapy;  or 

(3)  any  bank  or  storage  lacUlty,  for  medi- 
cal or  dental  education,  research,  advance- 
ment of  medical  or  dental  science,  therapy, 
or  transplantation;  or 

(4)  any  specified  individual  for  therapy  or 
tranaplantatlon  needed  by  :  ilm. 

MANNca  or  ExsctrriNG  amatomicai.  ctrrs 
Sec.  4.  (a)  a  gift  of  all  oi  part  of  the  body 
under  section  2(a)  may  be  made  by  will.  The 
gift  becomes  effective  upon  the  death  of  the 
testator  without  waiting  fdr  probate.  If  the 
will  Is  not  probated,  or  If  It  la  declared  in- 
valid for  testamentary  purjxaees.  the  gift,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  bein  acted  upon  in 
good  faith.  Is  nevertheless  vjalid  and  effective. 
(b)(1)  A  gift  of  all  or  bart  of  the  body 
under  section  2(a)  may  ulso  be  made  by 
document  other  than  a  will  The  gift  becomes 
effective  upon  death  of  the  donor.  The  docu- 
ment, which  may  be  a  caM  designed  to  be 
carried  on  the  person,  musi  be  signed  by  the 
donor,  In  the  presence  of  Owo  witnesses  who 
mu«t  sign  the  document  Ip  his  presence.  If 
the  doncM'  cannot  sign,  the  document  may  be 
signed  for  h'm  at  hla  dir^tlon  and  in  his 
presence,  and  In  the  pre^nce  of  two  wit- 
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nesses  who  must  sign  the  document  In  his  amendment  or  revocation  or  the  oirr 

presence.  Delivery  of  the  document  of  gift  g^c.  e  (a)  If  the  will,  card,  or  other  docu- 

during  the  donor's  lifetime  is  not  necessary  ment   of   executed   copy   thereof,   has   been 

to  make  the  gift  valid.  delivered  to  a  specified  donee,  the  donor  may 

(2)  Any  such  document  referred  to  In  para-  amend  or  revoke  the  gift  by — 

graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  be  In  the  ^j)    lYxe   execution    and   delivery   to    the 

following   form   and   contain   the   following  donee  of  a  signed  statement,  or 

information:  (2)     an    oral    statement    made    In    the 

UNIFORM  donor  CARD  presence  of  two  persons  and  communicated 

of  to  the  donee,  or 

(3)  a  statement  during  a  terminal  Illness 

"prtnVor  "type  name  of  donor  or  injury  addressed  to  an  attending  physician 

In  the  hope  that  I  may  help  others,  I  here-  and  communicated  to  the  donee,  or 

by  make  this  anatomical  gift,  if  medically  (4)   a  signed  card  or  document  found  on 

acceptable,    to  take   effect  upon  my  death,  his  person  or  In  his  effects. 

The  words  and  marks  below  Indicate  my  de-  (b)   Any  document  of  gift  which  has  not 

sine.  been  delivered  to  the  donee  may  be  revoked 

I  give:  by  the  donor  In  the  manner  set  out  In  sub- 

(a) — any  needed  organs  or  parts  section   (a)    or  by  destruction,  cancellation, 

(b) only  the  following  organs  or  parts  or  multllatlon  of  the  document  and  all  ex- 

ecuted  copies  thereof. 

specify  the  organ(s)   or  part(s)  (c)   Any  gift  made  by  a  will  may  also  be 

for  the  purposes  of  transplantation,  therapy,  amended  or  revoked  in  the  manner  provided 

medical  research,  or  education;  for  amendment  or  revocation  of  wills,  or  as 

(c) — my    body    for    anatomical    study    If  provided  In  subsection  (a). 

needed.                                                ^  eights  and  duties   at  death 

Limitations  or  special  wishes.  If  any:  .—  ^^  ^_  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^ 

(Other  side  of  card)  *^"  ^Ift.  If  the  donee  accepte  a  gift  of  the 

wlm«.ses  u.  tb.  prwei.™  M  e^S  otMr  «  ^«  8^y  ^  ^^^^  .„,,c«*H  the  gilt  U 

Of  a  part  of  the  body,  the  donee,  upon  the 

Signature  of  donor  ^^^j^  ^j  ^j^^  ^^nor  and  prior  to  embalming. 

shall  cause  the  part  to  be  removed  without 

Date  of  birth  of  donor  unnecessary  mutilation.  After  removal  of  the 

part,  custody  of  the  remainder  of  the  body 

Date  signed  vests  in  the  surviving  spKiuse.  next  of  kin  or 
other  persons  under  obligation  to  dispose  of 

City  and  State  the  body. 

(b)  The  time  of  death  shall  be  determined 

__..^_-^  ^^  ^  physician  who  attends  the  donor  at  his 

death,  or.  If  none,  the  physician  who  certifies 

Witness     ^^^  death.  ThU  physician  shall  not  partlcl- 

^,  Date  In  the  procedures  for  removing  or  trans- 

Thls  is  a  legal  document  under  the  Dls-  ri;^ting  a  part, 

trlct   of   Columbia   Anatomical    Gift   Act   or  (c)    A  person   who  acts   In  good  faith   in 

similar  laws.  accord  with  the  terms  of  this  Act,  or  under 

(c)  The  gift  may  be  made  to  a  specified  ^^^^  anatomical  gift  laws  of  another  State  Is 
donee  or  without  specifying  a  donee.  If  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^.  jjamages  In  any  civil  action  or 
latter,  the  gift  may  be  accepted  by  the  at-  g^bject  to  prosecution  in  any  criminal  pro- 
tending physician  as  donee  upon  or  f ol  ow-  needing  for  hU  act. 

ing  death.  If  the  gift  Is  made  to  a  specified  ^^^  ,^^  provisions  of  this  Act  are  subject 
donee  who  is  not  available  at  the  time  and  ^  ^^  j^^  ^j  ^^  District  of  Columbia  pre- 
puce of  death,  the  attending  physician  upon  gibing  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to 
or  following  death.   In   the  absence  of  any  -utoogfL 
expressed  indication  that  the  donor  desired  ^ 

otherwise,  may  accept  the  gift  as  donee.  The  uNiFORMrrr  of  interpretation 

physician  who  becomes  a  donee  under  this  sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as 

subsection  shall  not  participate  in  the  pro-  to   effectuate   its   general    purpose   to   make 

cedures  for  removing  or  transplanting  a  part,  imifonn    the    law    of    those    States    which 

(d)  Notwithstanding    section    7(b),    the  enacted  It. 

donor  may  designate  In  his  will,  card,  or  Sec.  9.  (a)  That  part  of  section  3  of  the 
other  document  of  gift  the  surgeon  or  physi-  District  of  Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act  (D.C. 
clan  to  carry  out  the  appropriate  procedures.  Code.  sec.  2-252)  which  follows  the  definl- 
In  the  absence  of  a  deslgnaUon.  or  if  the  tlon  of  the  term  "Commissioners"  Is 
designee  is  not  available,  the  donee  or  other  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
person  authorized  to  accept  the  gift  may  em-  •■  "Donor"  means  any  person  who.  In  accord- 
ploy  or  authorize  any  surgeon  or  physician  ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  District  of 
for  the  purpose.  Columbia  Anatomical  Gift  Act,  bequeaths  or 

(e)  Any  gift  by  a  person  designated  In  sec-  donates  his  tissue  for  removal  after  death  in 
tlon  2(b)  shall  be  made  by  a  document  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  such  Act,  and 
signed  by  him,  or  made  by  hla  telegraphic,  also  means  any  deceased  person  whose  tissue 
recorded  telephonic,  or  other  recorded  mes-  is  donated  or  disposed  of  for  the  pxirposes  of 
sage.  this    Act,    the    District    of    Columbia    Ana- 

DCUTXRT   OF   DOCUMENT  OF   GIFT  tonUcal  Gift  Act.  Or  ssctlona  676,  676,  and 

SEC.  6.  If  the  gift  is  made  by  the  donor  to  683  of  the  Act  of  Btorch  3,  1901,  as  amended 

a  specified   donee,   the   will,   card,   or   other      (D.C.  Code.  sec.  27-119a  and  sec.  27-126)  ^ 

document,  or  any  executed  copy  thereof,  may  "  -Tissue"  means  any  body  of  a  dead  hi^an 

be  deUvered  to  the  donee  to  expedite  the  ap-  or   any    portion    thereof^   deluding   organs, 

propriate     procedures     immediately      after  tissues,  eyes,  bones,  arteries,  blood,  and  other 

death,  but  delivery  is  not  necessary  to  the  fiulds. 

validity  of  the  gift.  The  wlU,  card,  or  other  "  "Tlasue  bank"  means  a  facility  for  pro- 
document,  or  an  executed  copy  thereof,  may  curing,  removing,  and  disposing  of  tissue  for 
be  deposited  in  any  hospital,  bank  or  storage  the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  DUtrtct  of  CX)- 
faclllty  or  registry  office  that  accepts  them  lumbia  Anatomical  Gift  Act.  and  for  the  pur- 
for  safekeeping  or  for  facUltation  of  proce-  poses  of  reconstructive  medicine  and  surgery, 
dures  after  death.  On  request  of  any  inter-  and  research  and  teaching  in  reconstructive 
ested  party  upon  or  after  the  donor"8  death,  medicine  and  surgery." 

the  person  with  possession  shaU  produce  the  (b)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Dls- 

document  for  examination.  trtct  of  Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act  is  amend- 
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ed  by  striking  out  "prescribing,  without  lim- 
itation," and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to 
carry  out  the  purpKises  of  this  Act  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Anatomical  Gift  Act, 
Including,  without  limitation,  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribing." 

(c)  Sections  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Coroner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may,  In  his  discretion,  allow  tissue  to 
be  removed  from  any  dead  human  body  in 
his  custody  or  under  his  Jurisdiction,  If  such 
tissue  removal  shall  not  Interfere  with  other 
functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Coroner,  and 
the  person  who,  In  accordance  with  section 
2(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Anatomi- 
cal Gift  Act,  Is  authorized  to  donate  tissue 
therefrom,  shall  first  authorize  such  tissue 
removal." 

(e)  Section  683  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1901 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  27-125),  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting "may  be  removed  by  or  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  person  licensed  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  4  of  such  Act  for  preserva- 
tion In  a  tissue  bank  operating  pursuant  to 
such  Act,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "or  the  District  of  Colvmibla 
Anatomical  Gift  Act  may  be  removed  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  a  person  licensed 
under  the  authority  of  section  4  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  Tissue  Bank  Act  for  pres- 
ervation in  a  tissue  bank  operating  pxirsuant 
to  such  Act,  or  for  use  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Anatomical  Gift  Act,". 

(e)  Sections  676  and  676  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901  (DC.  Code.  sec.  27-119a),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"such  Act"  the  following:  "or  the  District  of 
Columbia  Anatomical  Gift  Act". 

AMENDMENT  OrTXRED  BT  MR.  ABERNZTHT 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Abzrnktht: 
On  page  12,  line  6,  strike  "(e)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  15033)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERMITTING  THE  PLYING  OF  KITES 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJR. 
16476)  to  make  it  lawful  to  set  up  or 
fly  any  kite  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  aerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

B.S..  18476 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  pubUc  peace  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property  within  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  July  29. 1892  (D.C.  Code, 


sec.  22-1117) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "to 
set  up  or  fly  any  kite,  or". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "to". 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
Rtxike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  and  point  out  to  the  House 
that  here  in  the  capital  of  the  free  world 
there  is  no  freedom  to  do  the  most  100 
percent  American  thing  that  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  can  do — go  fly  a  kite. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  "long- 
winded"  speech  about  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  a  grave  situation  does  exist  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  local  government,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  have  all  requested  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  danger  in 
the  existing  law  than  one  might  imagine. 
For  example,  if  one  citizen  were  to  tell 
another  to  go  out  and  fly  a  kite,  he  would 
be  adn'ocating  the  commission  of  a  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  doubt  that 
this  ever  happens  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  Just  in  case  any  citizen  ever 
got  high  as  a  kite  he  would  be  In  double 
jeopardy. 

I  do  not  want  to  shock  anybody,  but 
Benjamin  Franklin  would  be  out  of 
luck  in  his  Nation's  Capital  today. 

I  realize  that  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  the  same  law  that  have  raised 
some  question  this  very  morning — the 
same  law  that  we  are  dealing  with  makes 
a  crime  of  causing  a  dog  to  bite  or  set- 
ting dogs  on  persons  or  animals — ^the 
more  I  think  about  it  I  think  it  is  a  good 
provision. 

Fastening  horses  to  trees  is  also  out- 
lawed by  this  statute. 

Also,  it  is  a  crime  to  drive  a  vehicle  in 
excess  of  12  miles  per  hour  outside  of 
Georgetown  or  in  excess  of  8  miles  per 
hour  inside  of  Georgetown. 

So  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  really. 
As  President  Kermedy  sadd,  a  journey  of 
a  thousand  miles  begins  with  a  single 
step,  and  I  give  the  House  my  assur- 
ances, as  the  author  of  this  bill,  that  I  as 
an  individual  will  look  into  these  other 
matters  if  you  will  Just  help  get  this  one 
off  the  groimd. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
"erudite"  presentation.  Furthermore  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  is  very  gen- 
erous in  contriving  this  bill,  and  I  am 
glad  that  he  pointed  out  Benjamin 
Franklin's  propensities  and  the  difficul- 
ties that  he  would  encounter  if  he  was  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  today.  They  are 
modest  as  to  natural  lightening. 

But,  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  really  think  that  this  legislation  Is 
inspired,  whether  it  Is  in  his  extrasen- 
sory perception  or  his  subconscious  mind 
or  not.  by  Instructions  perhaps  of  the 
current  President  to  his  Secretary  of 
the  Interior?  What  I  am  really  trying  to 
say  Is:  Did  he  tell  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior Hickel  to  "go  fly  a  kite."  and  that 
that  Is  the  real  reason  for  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  plead  the  constitu- 
tional right  not  to  interfere  with  another 
branch  of  Government,  and  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  excuse  me  from  answering 
the  question,  although  according  to  the 
press  that  may  well  be  true. 

Mr.  HAT  J.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  the 
last  to  ask  that  this  distinguished  "Ju- 
rist" now  in  the  well  of  the  House  forgo 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
powers.  If  I  have  erred  in  this  direc- 
tion, I  want  to  withdraw  and  retract 
that.  But  I  have  heard  it  rumored  In 
certain  circles 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Is  the  gentleman  sajrlng 
that  rumors  are  flying? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  like  father  flown  kites 
in  Missouri  springtime  on  Mother's  Day. 
I  have  heard  it  rumored  in  certain  cir- 
cles that  he  is  going  to  devote  all  of  his 
personal  memoranda  paper  to  Chturman 
of  the  City  Council,  Washington,  to 
be  used  in  kite  manufacturing  process, 
and  we  the  Congress  must  have  sur- 
veillance and  review  over  the  process 
that  might  Involve  a  "conflict  of  in- 
terest." I  certainly  do  not  believe  we 
should  take  all  of  this  paper  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  turn  it 
Into  kites  just  because  of  the  gentle- 
man's bill.  It  would  be  like  propelling  a 
steam  engine  with  the  hot-air  emanating 
from  these  Chambers. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's admiration  for  some  of  the  local 
newspapers  and  I  might  suggest  a  good 
use  for  them  in  this  way. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  that  would  clash 
with  "red  sails  in  the  sunset."  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  Will 
Rogers  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  will  have  to  t^  a 
story  if  you  are  going  to  do  that. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  because  I  am  sure 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  surely 
means  "bringing  up"  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Yes.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  think  that  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  retaining  home  rule 
right  here  in  this  Chamber  so  we  can 
pass  on  kite  flying. 

FURPOSX    OP    THE     BILL 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  (H.R.  16476)  is  to  make 
it  lawful  to  set  up  or  fly  any  kite  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  re- 
pealing the  prohibition  against  kite  fly- 
ing, which  is  contained  in  the  act  of  July 
29,  1892  (27  Stat.  322,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  tiUe  22,  sec.  1117). 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  &nlth- 
sonian  InstitutioiL 

No  objection  to  the  bill  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  your  committee. 

While  the  language  of  the  bill  speaks 
for  itself,  a  summary  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  prohibition  against  kite 
flying  in  the  District  is  pertinent  hereto. 
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BACKCaOirND  OF  P«OHIBmON    IGAINST  KITE 
FLTING 

TTie  legislation  which  is  amended  by 
HJl.  16476  originated  in  ti:e  other  body 
in  1892  during  the  1st  sessim  of  the  5  2d 
Congress,  as  S.  267,  entitle<l  "An  act  for 
the  preservation  of  the  pub  lie  peace  and 
the  protection  of  property  w  ithin  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia."  It  was  referred  to,  and 
approved  and  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia— Senate  Re- 
port 32.  January  18,  1892-^and  debated 
onPebruary  15. 1892. 

Section  4  of  the  1892  bi|l  provided  as 
follows: 

That  Is  shall  not  be  lawful  .   . 

to  3et  up  or  Hy  any  kite,  or  s«  t  up  or  fly  any 
fire  balloon  or  parachute  In  c  r  upon  or  over 
any  street,  avenue,  alley,  ope  i  space,  public 
Inclosure.  or  square  within  U  e  limits  of  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  under 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
each  and 
added. ) 


for  any  person 


ten  dollars  for 


every    such    offer  se.     (Emphasis 


he  1892  stat- 
fines  or 


or     defacing 


boisterous. 


services      in 


Other  acts  forbidden  in 
ute,   with   appropriate   m*ney 
penalties  therefor,  includec 

DestructiMi.     qamage 
public  property.    ^  , 

Destruction  or  damage  o|  building  ma 
terials. 

Throwing  stones  or  other  missiles  in 
public  places. 

Cursing,  obscenities,  diso  -derly  conduct 
in  public,  or  in  public  puildings  and 
grounds. 

Boisterous     assemblage^ 
rude,  insulting,  obscene  tajk. 

Enticing  prostitution 

Indecent  exposure. 

Causing  dogs  to  fight,  qr  setting  dogs 
on  persons  or  animals. 

Ehsturbing      religious 
churches. 

Past  riding  or  driving  n  excess  of  8 
miles  per  hour  in  the  ci;ies  of  Wash 
ington  and  Georgetown  ai  d  12  miles  per 
hour  outside  thereof,  or  turning  cor- 
ners in  excess  of  4  miles  per  hour;  and 
driving  or  riding  in  publi:  grounds. 

Injuring  public  trees,  or  fastening 
horses  thereto. 

Kindling  bonfires  on  public  streets 
or  places  between  sundown  and  sunrise 

Playing  football,  bandy,  thandy,  or  oth- 
er games  with  balls  or  stones  in  streets 

Appropriate  money  penalties  were  as 
sessed  for  each  offense  sjecifled 

Vagrants,  prostitutes,  and  paupers 
were  required  upon  comlction  to  give 
bond  for  good  behavior  f  )r  6  months. 

OCCASION    rOB    THK    ENACT HENT    OF    THE 
ORIGINAL    P«OHIB|TION 


In  explanation  of  the 
legislation,  and  the 
actment,  the  following 
offered  on  the  floor  of 
Feb. 15, 1892: 


neces  sity 


Mr.  McPHxssoN.  I  should   like  to  ask  the 


Senator  from  Colorado  how 


ojccasion  for  the 

for  its  en- 

siatements  were 

the  Senate  on 


It  la  possible  to 


have  an  efficient  govemmer  t  in  this  city  or 
m  Georgetown,  to  which  I  understand  thla 
bill  applies,  there  being  no  councU,  there 
being  no  board  of  aldermeft,  unless  we  act. 
There  Is  no  power  really  to  pM"  an  ordinance, 
which  Is  usally  done  in  cit|es  under  a  gen- 
eral provision  of  law  empowering  them  to 
do  It.  and  the  Congress  of  tjhe  tJnlted  States 
undertakes  to  leglsUte  fir  this  District. 
Therefore.  In  the  absence  i»f  any  other  au- 
thority to  make  these  mlnu  te  laws,  certainly 


the  city  can  not  get  along  without  regula- 
tions and  very  precise  ones,  and  until  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Washington  shall  be 
organized  Into  local  government  empower- 
ing them  to  make  their  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  ordinances  touching  all  these  small 
matters,    certainly    Congress    mxist    do    It. 

Mr.  Faulknkb.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
understand  exactly  the  scope  and  object  of 
this  bill.  The  law  as  It  Is  found  In  this  bill 
l3  the  law  today  of  the  city  of  Washington 
as  known  before  West  Washington,  which 
was  formerly  known  as  Georgetown,  was 
made  a  part  of  this  city.  There  U  no  change 
In  the  law  so  far  as  this  law  is  appUcable 
to  the  city  of  Washington  proper,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  city. 

Mr  Teixer.  It  Is  simply  extended  all  over 
the  District. 

Mr.  Paulknek.  No;  aU  the  provisions  are 
not  extended  over  the  entire  District.  Some 
of  them  are  limited  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  West  Washlngfton  or  Georgetown, 
and  the  other  provUlons  that  are  properly 
appUcable  only  to  the  streets  of  the  thickly 
settled  portion  of  the  city  are  not  extended 
over  the  entire  District  of  Columbia. 

What  the  member— Mr.  Faulkner — 
had  reference  to  was  the  fact  that  when 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  created, 
within  that  part  of  its  10-mile  square 
area  now  comprising  the  District,  there 
were  three  local  governmental  units  in 
the  portion  ceded  by  Maryland,  namely, 
the  city  of  Washington,  the  city  of 
Georgetown,  and  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington— which  encompassed  the  rural 
countryside  outside  the  two  cities. 

When  the  Congress  consolidated  these 
three  units  into  a  unified  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  in  1871,  it  validated 
the  laws  and  city  council  ordinances 
then  in  effect,  including  the  ordinance 
against  flying  kites. 

Next,  the  1892  act  extended  the  kite 
ban  to  the  city  of  Georgetown,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  city  of  Washington  already 
covered. 

That  concluded  the  debate  insofar  as 
kite  flying  is  concerned,  and  after  some 
colloquies  on  other  sections,  S.  267  was 
passed  by  the  Senate — Congressional 
Record.  52d  Congress,  first  session, 
volume  23.  part  2,  pages  1133-1135. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Ertstrict 
of  Columbia  considered  and  approved 
the  bill  <S.  267)  and  reported  it  favor- 
ably without  amendment — House  Re- 
port 2001,  52d  Congress,  First  Session — 
on  July  22,  1892.  Four  days  later.  July 
26.  1892.  the  bill  was  called  up  under  a 
unanimous  request,  tmd  after  only  a  very 
brief  discussion— not  concerning  the  kite 
flying  prohibition— the  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House.  Congressional  Record.  52d 
Congress,  first  session,  volume  23.  part  7, 
pages  6802-6803. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  re- 
ports referred  to  on  S.  267  contain  any 
justification  of.  or  explanation  of,  the 
kiteflying  prohibition — section  4;  and 
the  floor  debates  cited  are  the  only  refer- 
ences thereto  in  the  legislative  history 
thereon. 

As  stated,  it  was  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  July  29.  1892  (27  Stat.  322,  D.C. 
Code,  title  22,  sec.  1117). 

PBOHIBrnON    ON    KITETLTrNO    STILL   VALID 

As  recently  as  April  of  this  year  our 
committee  is  advised  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  up- 
held the  1892  kiteflying  prohibition  and 


refused  to  grant  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  enforcement  thereof. 

Hence  the  enactment  of  H.R.  16476  is 
necessary  to  repeal  the  section  In  ques- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  committee  does  not  know  of  any 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  kite- 
flying ban  but  it  has  received  numerous 
letters  and  calls  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  sfime. 

The  favorable  recommendations  at- 
tached to  this  report  attest  to  the  wide- 
spread interest  yet  extant  in  the  sport  of 
kiteflying  and  it  would  be  almost  inhu- 
man to  deny  to  the  many  still  eager  to 
participate  in  the  thrills  emanating  from 
the  tug  of  the  strings  on  a  breezy  day  or 
just  the  fun  of  watching  the  many- 
shaped,  variegated  objects  cavorting  in 
the  sky. 

H.R.  16476  is  recommended  for  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  House. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Government 
requested  the  introduction  and  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution : 

I  include  the  following: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  3.  1970) 
All  of  District  IsnT  Also  Washington,  So 
KrrE  Issue  Remains  Up  in  the  Aib 
(By  Jack  Elsen) 
Its  against  the  law  to  fly  a  kite  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Right  or  wrong? 
Wrong. 

If,  like  most  kite  fanciers  hereabouts,  you 
thought  otherwise,  you  were  misled — however 
Innocently. 

So  was  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 
as  a  result  has  moved  lu  annual  kite-Hying 
contest  Saturday  from  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument grounds  to  Ft.  Washington,  a  park 
several  miles  down  the  Potomac. 

But  what  about  the  law.  the  one  that  says 
you  can't  fly  kites  In  Washington? 

That's  what  It  says:  Washington.  The  City 
of  Washington. 

And.  although  all  of  Washington  is  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  all  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  not  Washington. 

The  city  is  a  smaller  area,  pretty  much 
that  part  of  the  District  laid  out  In  George 
Washington's  day  by  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant. 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Robert  P. 
Knelpp.  who  always  thought  he  was  born  in 
the  City  of  Washington,  concluded  reluctant- 
ly but  tentatively  yesterday  that  he  entered 
life  Instead  In  Washington  County.  DC. — or. 
at  least,  what  had  been  Washington  County 
before  1871. 

The  law  that  keeps  the  city  technically  In 
existence  Is  ambiguous  on  the  county's 
status.  But,  Knelpp  agreed  the  city  seems 
to  be  still  around  as  a  distinct  geographic 
unit. 

For  meet  purposes,  there  is  no  legal  differ- 
ence in  the  distinction.  Some  government 
lawyers  say  they  would  prefer  to  forget  It 
entirely  since  It  bears  on  a  number  of  old 
laws  still  on  the  books. 

"It's  pretty  fuzzy."  observed  Kenneth  Tap- 
man,  a  lawyer  In  the  Interior  Department 
solicitor's  office  who  was  involved  In  the 
Smithsonian  kite  decision. 

Carolyn  Amundson  of  the  Smithsonian  As- 
sociates, who  Is  helping  produce  the  kite  fes- 
tival, said  she  was  sorry  she  didn't  know  of 
the  loophole  when  negotiations  were  under 
way  for  a  convenient  site  with  Interior's 
National  Capital  Parks. 

The  program  would  better  be  held  In  up- 
per Rock  Creek  Park,  or  Anacoetla  Park,  or 
other  parklands  outside  the  old  city,  she  ob- 
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served.  There  Is  even  a  legal  theory  that  It 
could  have  been  held  In  East  Potomac  Park, 
since  the  man-made  Halns  Point  promontory 
did  not  exist  when  the  Washington  bound- 
aries were  drawn. 

Those  boundaries,  according  to  Title  1.  Sec- 
tion 107  of  the  D.C.  Code,  are  substantially 
as  they  existed  on  Feb.  31, 1871,  with  some  ex- 
pansion In  1896. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  beginning,  which 
for  these  purposes  Is  1801. 

That  Is  when  Congress  created  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  three  local  gov- 
ernmenUl  units  In  the  portion  ceded  by 
Maryland.  (There  were  two  other  such  units 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Potomac,  but 
Congress  gave  those  back  to  Virginia  In 
1846.) 

The  three  on  the  north  bank  were  the 
City  of  Washington,  the  City  of  Georgetown 
and  '„he  County  of  Washington.  The  county 
encompassed  all  the  rural  countryside  out- 
side the  two  cities,  plus  the  Potomac  bed, 
and  had  by  far  the  largest  area. 

In  1871,  Congress  consolidated  the  three 
into  a  unified  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. In  the  process,  it  validated  the  laws 
and  City  Council  ordinances  then  In  effect, 
but  did  not  broaden  their  geographic  ap- 
plication. 

Hence  an  old  Washington  ordinance  against 
flying  kites  and  lofting  hot-air  balloons — 
the  reasons  for  which  are  obscured — contin- 
ued on  the  books. 

But  It  applied  only  to  the  city,  the  area 
bracketed  generally  by  the  Potomac  and 
Anacostia  River  shorelines,  Rock  Creek  and 
Boundary  Street  (today's  Florida  Avenue) . 

The  kite  ban  was  reinforced  In  1892  when 
Congress,  with  barely  a  ripple  of  debate,  en- 
acted it  anew  as  part  of  an  omnibus  law  that 
dealt  with  a  variety  of  public  offenses. 

In  Its  geographic  effect,  the  1892  law  was 
specflc.  The  ban  on  kites,  ball-playing  in 
streets  and  alleys  and  prodding  one's  horse 
to  travel  more  than  8  miles  an  hour  applied 
only  to  the  two  cities.  Bans  on  dog  fighting, 
obscene  language  and  rock  throwing  were 
Distrlct-wlde. 

Three  years  later.  Congress  merged  George- 
town into  Washington,  In  the  process  ratify- 
ing the  continued  existence  of  Washington 
on  paper.  That  law  still  stands. 

And,  in  fact,  as  recently  as  1956.  the  now- 
abolished  Board  of  District  Commissioners 
found  it  necessary  to  re-enact  an  antidis- 
crimination ordinance  dating  from  1869  to 
make  it  apply  beyond  the  old  city  boundary. 

Several  other  old  laws,  applying  to  the 
city  alone,  are  sprinkled  through  the  D.C. 
Code.  The  onrush  of  time  has  made  some 
of  them  amusing. 

For  example,  the  law  that  requires  Wash- 
ington householders  to  keep  their  weeds  cut 
applies  also  into  "the  more  densely  popu- 
lated suburbs."  In  1899.  when  the  law  was 
passed,  that  would  not  have  extended  be- 
yond Cleveland  Park. 

Another  law  makes  It  Illegal  to  establish 
a  new  cemetery  within  the  District  unless 
It  Is  more  than  a  mile  outside  the  Washing- 
ton city  limits. 

In  relatively  recent  times,  this  law  frus- 
trated an  effort  by  the  late  Elder  Llghtfoot 
Solomon  Michaux,  an  evangelist,  to  create 
a  burying  ground  on  the  Anacostla's  east 
bank. 

It  is  illegal  for  anyone  to  make  Washing- 
ton's city  water  supply  "Impure,  filthy  or 
unfit  for  use."  but  the  law  appears  to  be 
silent  as  It  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Offlclals  say  the  city  government  has 
ample  police  power  to  deal  with  any  such 
problem,  speclflc  law  or  not. 

Another  water  law  gives  the  city  the  right 
to  levy  a  fireplug  tax  of  tl  to  $6  a  month  on 
any  building  not  hooked  Into  the  municipal 
water  system. 

Yet  another  law  forbids  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  using  time  clocks  within  the 
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city  to  check  on  the  attendance  of  Its  em- 
ployees (a  law  honored  In  the  breach  by  the 
city  post  office  and  possibly  other  agencies 
as  well ) . 

And  there's  the  matter  of  overhead  util- 
ity wires. 

The  ban  against  them  along  city  streets 
(they're  permitted  In  alleys)  extended  to 
streetcar  trolley  wires,  as  well.  That's  why 
Washington  streetcars,  until  their  final 
abandonment  In  1962,  drew  their  power  from 
slots  In  the  pavement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BUSINESS  OF  DEBT  ADJUSTING  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  1458) 
to  prohibit  the  business  of  debt  adjusting 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  except  as  an 
incident  to  the  lawful  practice  of  law  or 
as  an  activity  engaged  in  by  a  nonproflt 
corporation  or  association,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1458 
An  act  to  prohibit  the  business  of  debt  ad- 
Justing  m  the  District  of  Columbia  except 
as  an  incident  to  the  lawful  practice  of 
law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  In  by  a  non- 
profit corporation  or  association 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  used  In 
this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Debt  adjusting"  means  an  activity, 
whether  referred  to  by  the  term  "budget 
counseling",  "budget  planning",  "budget 
service",  "credit  advising",  "debt  adjusting", 
"debt  counseling",  "debt  help",  "financial 
adjusting",  "financial  arranging",  "prorat- 
ing", or  some  other  term  oT  Uke  import, 
which  Involves  a  particular  debtor's  entering 
into  an  express  or  Implied  contract  whereby 
the  debtor  agrees  to  pay  an  amount  or 
amounts  of  money  periodically  or  otherwise 
to  a  person  who  agrees,  for  a  consideration, 
to  distribute  such  money  among  specified 
creditors  in  accordance  with  a  plan  agreed 
ui>on  between  the  debtor  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  debtor  makes  or  agrees  to  make 
such  payments. 

(2)  "Person"  does  not  Include  an  Individ- 
ual admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  "Partnership"  does  not  Include  a  part- 
nership all  the  members  of  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  provided  in  section  3,  no 
person,  partnership,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration shall  engage  in  the  business  of  debt 
adjusting  in  the  District  of  (Columbia. 

Sec  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  those  situations  involving  debt  ad- 
justing Incurred  Incidentally  in  the  lawful 
practice  of  law  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
nor  shall  anything  In  this  Act  be  construed 
to  apply  to  any  nonprofit  or  charitable  cor- 
poration or  association  which  engages  In 
d«bt  adjusting  even  though  the  nonproflt 


corporation  or  association  may  charge  and 
collect  nominal  sums  as  reimbursement  for 
expenses  In  connection  with  such  services. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whoever  violates  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  ot  not 
more  than  91,000  and  to  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  to  both. 

(b)  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strongest  support  for  this  proposed  leg- 
islation designed  to  prohibit  the  in- 
sidious business  of  debt  counseling,  or 
debt  adjustment,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  subject  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
keen  interest  to  me.  I  first  introduced  a 
bill  to  abolish  this  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict in  the  85th  Congress — 13  years  ago. 
The  question  of  constitutionality  arose 
at  that  time,  and  an  amended  version 
of  the  bill,  which  would  have  licensed 
and  regulated  this  business,  was  passed 
by  the  House  but  failed  of  action  in  the 
Senate.  I  again  introduced  my  original 
bill  in  the  86th  Congress,  at  which  time 
no  action  was  taken.  And  in  the  90th 
Congress.  I  introduced  HJl.  9806.  which 
was  identical  to  the  bill  which  is  being 
considered  here  today.  Hence.  I  submit 
that  my  genuine  interest  and  concern 
about  tills  matter  has  long  been  es- 
tablished. 

I  oppose  the  existence  of  this  shoddy 
business  because  it  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose whatever,  and  makes  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  many  instances,  in  fact, 
it  acts  to  the  detriment  of  the  debt-rid- 
den clients. 

Ostensibly,  the  so-called  debt  coim- 
selor  or  debt  adjuster  operates  by  taking 
charge  of  a  debtor's  income  and  dis- 
tributing it  among  his  creditors  accoTd- 
ing  to  a  prearranged  schedule  of  pay- 
ments toward  the  debts,  leaving  the 
debtor  only  a  small  living  allowance.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  the  adjuster 
takes  a  substantisd  fee  "off  the  top"  and 
frequently  leaves  the  poor  deluded  debtor 
eventually  more  hopelessly  in  debt  than 
ever. 

The  people  who  turn  in  desperation  to 
these  leeches  in  most  cases  are  poor,  un- 
tutored, and  gullible.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
debt-ridden  to  amounts  of  $2,500  to  $3,- 
000  to  small  loan  companies,  automobile 
finance  firms,  and  installment  retail  es- 
tablishments. Easy  credit,  and  especially 
the  proliferation  of  easy-to-get  credit 
cards,  constitute  the  financisd  quicksand 
into  which  these  persons,  frequently  of 
limited  intelligence,  sink.  Various  cir- 
cumstances may  provide  the  final  im- 
petus to  financial  desperation — ^loss  of 
overtime  work,  costly  illness  in  the  fam- 
ily, or  other  unanticipated  demands 
upon  the  meager  income.  As  a  result,  the 
person  may  quickly  find  himself  inex- 
tricably Involved  In  moimting  debt,  and 
dunned  by  creditors  from  every  direc- 
tion. In  his  desperation,  the  debtor  may 
seek  out  the  plausible-soimding.  glib  debt 
adjuster  as  the  answer  to  his  pUght. 

The  debt  adjuster,  indeed,  through  his 
craftily  worded  but  misleading  adver- 
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tising,  may  seem  to  offer  these  debtors  a 
means  of  escape  from  their  predicament. 
These  ads  are  cleverly  deigned  bait — 
but  they  do  not  actually  otlBr  to  pay  off 
the  debtor's  creditors,  nor  do  they  offer 
credit  to  the  debtor.  But  the  unsophis- 
ticated and  pooriy  educated  may  easUy 
interpret  them  otherwise. 

When  the  debtor  is  in  th^  tolls  of  the 
debt  adjuster,  the  latter  fltst  takes  his 
fee,  frequently  running  aa  high  as  25 
percent,  and  then  gives  the  debtor  a 
meager  amount  on  which  toi  survive.  The 
result  is  that  In  many  cases,  there  is  not 
enough  money  left  in  the  victim's  bal- 
ance to  satisfy  the  creditors,  In  many  in- 
stances, indeed,  nothing  whatever  is  ac- 
tually applied  toward  the  dkbts,  and  the 
poor  debtor  has  only  succeeded  in  get- 
ting more  deeply  into  the  mprass  of  debt. 
Mesuiwhile,  when  the  creditors  have  in- 
creased their  dunning  dema^nds,  the  debt 
adjuster  typically  advises  Iftie  debtor  to 
Ignore  this  importuning,  wlih  the  assur- 
ance that  he,  the  debt  adjuiter.  will  take 
care  of  everything.  Actually,  having  ac- 
quired his  own  substantial  ifee,  the  debt 
adjuster  in  most  instances i  loses  all  In- 
terest in  the  debtor. 

This  so-called  business  |  not  only  is 
flourishing  but  has  been  irowing  here 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  As  these  un- 
scrupulous operators,  having  put  up  no 
capital  of  their  own  and  taking  no  risks 
whatever,  continue  to  reap  a  financial 
harvest  from  the  poor,  tha  uneducated, 
and  the  gullible  who  are  eniiced  by  their 
misleading  advertising  to  sfeek  out  their 
help  when  they  are  over  tfceir  heads  in 
debt  and  facing  the  grim|  prospect  of 
having  their  salaries  gamisheed. 

This  unhappy  business  has  been  out- 
lawed in  26  States,  incluaing  my  own 
State  of  Virgliiia,  and  thd  neighboring 
State  of  Maryland.  Furthermore,  some 
70  jurisdictions  have  undertaken  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  scourge  by  setting  up 
nonprofit  credit  counseling  services 
which  are  supported  financially  by  busi- 
nesses, labor  groups,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions in  those  jurisdictions,  There  Is  no 
profit  motive  involved  in  these  services, 
and  the  debtors  are  coimseled  and  helped 
free  of  charge.  I  wish  to  pplnt  out  that 
the  bill  S.  1458  authorize  such  non- 
profit service  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I 
understand  such  an  organization  is  op- 
erating in  this  city,  &s  a  ^rvice  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  that  others  are  contem- 
plated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  constituents 
have  been  victims  of  this  type  of  busi- 
ness. These  people  have  cqme  to  me  in 
desperate  financial  troublej  and  in  some 
cases  I  have  managed  to  serve  them  my- 
self in  the  capacity  of  a  d^bt  counselor, 
contacting  their  creditors  amd  arranging 
for  some  acceptable  means  of  payment. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  these 
people  who  have  come  to  ibe  have  gone 
to  these  debt  adjusters  fifst,  and  as  a 
result  were  hundreds  of  dollars  deeper 
In  debt  than  before.  | 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  debt 
adjusters  operate  in  the  iinscrupulous 
manner  I  have  described.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  do  operate  this  way,  and 
I  contend  that  the  time  is  Hong  overdue 
to  scourge  these  leeches  tirom  our  Na- 


tion's Capital.  The  answer  is  not  in  regu- 
lating this  business,  for  it  Is  impossible 
to  regulate  a  potential  racket  satisfac- 
torily. The  only  solution  is  to  rid  the 
city  of  this  business  and  to  leave  the 
business  of  debt  counseling  to  pror>er 
hands;  namely,  practicing  attorneys  and 
nonprofit  or  charitable  service  organiza- 
tions. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  of 
such  a  prohibition  was  resolved  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1958.  Now 
that  the  Senate  has  acted,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  and  congratulate  him 
for  his  work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  business  of  debt  twl- 
justing  has  lent  itself  to  grave  abuse  of 
debtors  in  distress,  particularly  the  poor. 
While  promising  help  to  the  debtor  in 
trouble,  debt  consolidators  in  fact  add 
to  the  financial  burdens  of  the  debtor, 
without  offering  much  in  the  way  of 
counseling  to  help  the  debtor  manage 
his  obligations.  iTie  business  of  debt 
pooling  has  been  prohibited  in  my  own 
State  of  Maryland  since  1968.  and  I 
hope  the  same  rule  will  be  approved  for 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  endorse  what 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  had  to 
say  about  this  situation  In  the  District 
and  also  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  think  this  legislation 
goes  far  enough.  This  city  has  been  fUled 
with  a  number  of  just  downright  crooks 
and  deadbeats  who  have  been  cheating 
people  out  of  their  money  and  actually 
pay  none  of  the  funds  paid  over  to  them 
on  the  debts  owed  by  the  debtors.  I  do 
not  think  this  bill  will  correct  that  situ- 
ation. Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  same  situation  may  be  carried  on  if 
carried  on  in  the  lawful  practice  of  the 
law  or  in  some  other  maimer. 

Here  is  what  I  think  will  happen.  I 
think  they  will  select  some  lawyer  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  adjusting  firm. 
They  will  conduct  the  business  in  his 
name,  and  conduct  it  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  in 
the  past.  If  I  had  my  way,  we  would  com- 
pletely outlaw  so-called  debt  adjusting  in 
the  District.  It  has  been  outlawed  In  nu- 
merous States  of  the  Union.  I  think  a 
majority  of  them,  aad  that  is  what  ought 
to  be  done  here.  Evidently  this  bill  is 
about  the  best  we  can  get. 

My  opinion  is  that  we  will  probably  be 
back  here  next  year,  or  the  year  after 
that,  with  another  bill  which  will  do 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  that  is  to  com- 
pletely outlaw  this  type  of  so-called  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VlrglrUa.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  is  an  attorney.  I  am  not. 
However,  I  thought  the  bar  association 


had  a  code  of  ethics  through  which  they 
could  police  a  situation  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  the  proposed  leg- 
islation Improves  the  situation  a  little 
bit,  but  I  believe  we  will  find  out  after 
3  months  that  something  additional 
will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  attorneys  would  per- 
form such  services  only  as  are  incident 
to  their  normal  practice,  and  not  as  a 
special  profession  in  itself. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  know  some  attor- 
neys whom  I  would  not  trust  with  a  simi 
of  money,  and  I  think  we  will  find  that 
they  have  most  of  the  business. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  support  this  legislation.  I  think  we 
should  make  the  legislative  history  clear 
about  the  Intent  of  the  bill.  As  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  we  do 
not  intend  that  lawyers  go  Into  the  debt- 
adjusting  business,  but  this  exception 
was  left  in  only  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  do  these  things  in  the 
normal  and  regular  practice  of  law.  If 
we  find  that  this  is  being  misused  in  the 
District,  I  am  certain  that  we  will  be 
back  up  here  again. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  S.  1458.  Is  to 
prohibit  the  business  of  "debt  adjusting" 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  as  an 
incident  to  the  practice  of  law  or  by  a 
nonprofit  or  charitable  organization,  even 
though  the  latter  may  charge  nominal 
sums  as  reimbursement  for  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  with  such  services. 

The  business  of  debt  adjusting,  also 
known  by  several  other  names,  involves 
an  agreement  by  a  debtor  to  pay  money 
lieriodically  to  the  adjuster  who  agrees 
in  return  for  a  fee  paid  by  the  debtor  to 
apportion  the  money  among  the  creditors 
of  his  client.  The  adjuster  does  not  ad- 
vance or  lend  money  to  the  debtor. 

HISTORT    or    LEGISLATION 

Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  sought  to  obtain  legislation 
in  this  area  for  the  past  12  years.  In  the 
85th  Congress,  H.R.  573,  which  would 
have  provided  for  the  licensing  and  regu- 
lation of  this  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
August  12.  1958.  Since  that  time,  a  num- 
ber of  other  bills,  designed  either  to  regu- 
late or  to  prohibit  debt  adjusting  in  the 
District  have  been  introduced.  And  on 
July  19,  1968,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
S.  1739,  which  was  identical  to  the  bill 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  report,  S. 
1458,  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  July  8, 1969. 

BXAKtNCS 

A  public  hearing  on  S.  1458  and  related 
House  bills  was  conducted  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2  on  October  16,  1969.  At  that 
time,  representatives  of  the  debt-adjust- 
ing business  spoke  in  favor  of  regulation 
and  licensing  of  the  business  In  the 
District. 

Spokesmen  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  however,  and  other  wit- 
nesses as  well,  testified  emphatically  in 
favor  of  banning  this  business  in  the 
city,  a£  has  been  done  in  both  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 
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The  practices  involved  in  the  debt-  by  certain  facts  which  indicate  that  the  incurred  incidentally  in  the  lawful  prac- 

adjusting  business  have  proved  to  be  of  business  of  debt  adjusting  should  be  for-  tice  of  law  In  the  District, 

sufficient  concern  in  other  parts  of  the  bidden  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  Your  committee  realizes  that  debtors 

country  that  it  has  been  prohibited  by  the  qualifications  provided  in  S.   1468.  finding    themselves    in    situations    ap- 

law  in  26  States,  and  regulated  In  15  These  facts  are  as  follows:  preaching    insolvency    frequently    need 

other  States.  The  list  of  these  States,  First.  The  fee  charged  by  the  adjuster  and  seek  legal  assistance  to  marshal  as- 

and  the  year  In  which  such  legislation  for  his  services,  which  may  be  as  high  as  sets  and  to  advise  them  on  such  matters 

was  enacted  in  each  State,  is  as  follows:  10  or  12  percent  of  each  payment  in  addi-  as  the  legality  of  certain  claims,  legal 

Year  tlon  to  an  initial  conference  fee,  adds  remedies  governing  the  debtor-creditor 

state:                                                enacted  to  the  financial  burden  of  the  debtor  and  relationship,    the    applicability    of    the 

Arkansas - 1967  thereby  postpones  the  day  when  he  may  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  so  forth.  This  is  a 

Delaware    1966  be  debt-free.  normal  aspect  of  the  practice  of  law,  and 

Florida    1959  Second.  The  benefits  to  the  debtor  re-  of  course  should  not  be  prohibited. 

Georgia  1956  suiting  from  the  services  of  a  debt  ad-  Second.  Section  3  provides  also  that 

5*'^*" |gg7  juster  are  questionable.  Debt  adjusters  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  debt  adjust- 

^yS^tana  ' " 1968  do  not  lend  money,  nor  do  they  stop  the  ment  services  performed  by  nonprofit  or 

Maine               I"IIII""""I"II    1956  Imposition  of  finance  charges  by  paying  charitable   organizations,    even    though 

MaryUndnimilllll""!""!"    1968  off  the  creditors  immediately.  Further,  such  organizations  may  charge  nominal 

Massachusetts — 1965  most  debt  adjusters  make  no  attempt  to  amounts  as  reimbursement  for  expenses 

Missouri  1963  counsel  their  clients  nor  to  set  up  budg-  incurred. 

Montana 1969  gts  for  them.  Also,  it  is  sometimes  the  Your   committee  Is   advised   that   in 

N*"  ^"f  y— \lll  case  that  the  debt  adjuster  does  not  as-  many  States  where  the  debt  adjusting 

New    York ' 1956  ^^'"^  ^^^  ^^^  payment  schedule  he  de-  business  is  prohibited,  public  or  private 

North    Carolina                   v                1963  vises  will  either  meet  the  demands  of  the  nonprofit  agencies  provide  needed  coim- 

Ohio ..-II"II"I"-"II"I    1967  clients  creditors  or  leave  the  debtor  suf-  seling  to  debtors  who  encounter  difficulty 

Oklahoma  "IIIII.II--I 1957  ficlent  money  on  which  to  live.  in  meeting  their  obligations.  For  exam- 

Pennsyivania 1961  Third.    By    promising    quick    results  ple,    the    Consumer    Credit    Coimsellng 

Rhode  Island- 1964  which  cannot  be  obtained,  the  debt  ad-  Service  of  Greater  Baltimore,  Inc.,  is  a 

South    Carolina 1963  jester  actually  deters  the  debtor  from  nonprofit  counseling  service  in  that  city 

Tennessee 1968  seeking  the  financial  coimselling  which  supported  by  contributions  from  finance 

Virginia                     1956  he  needs.  Your  committee  is  advised  that  companies,   banks,  credit  unions,  mer- 

west  virginia"III-IIII"""IIII"    1957  ih   many   instances,    the    debtor   really  chants,  savings  and  loan  companies,  and 

Wyoming   IIII"""I"II 1957  needs  counselling  and  the  setting  up  of  other  commimity-minded  companies  and 

Ti,«  f^ii«„rir,„  iR  Qf»f«=  r^rr,,},.*^  f>,<=  *  proper  budgct,  rather  than  prorated  individuals.  Its  poUcies  are  established 

The  following  15  States  regulate  this  payments  on  certain  outstanding  debts,  and  directed  by  a  board  of  trustees  repre- 

type  of  business:  -pj^g  ^^^^  adjuster,  however,  bases  his  resenting  broad  community  interests  and 

enacted  fee  on  such  prorating  activity,  and  hence  diversified    business    and    professional 

Arizona                                                 1968  "'^  ^  expected  to  confine  his  efforts  to  backgroimds. 

caiiforniallllllllllllllllllllllll    1967  that  aspect  of  helping  his  clients  to  dis-  Here    in    the   District   of   Columbia, 

Colorado  ."III"""! 1 1965  charge  their  debts.  budget  planning,  advice,  and  guidance  is 

Connecticut   1967  Fourth.  Deceptive  advertising  is  often  available  through  the  consumer  coun- 

Idaho 1963  used  to  obtain  clients.  Copies  of  news-  seling  program  of  the  AFL-CIO  com- 

"""^o'"  - V^^J.  paper  advertisements  presented  to  the  munity  services  activities  and  also  by 

MiThiMn" ■"    1961  committee   imply   incorrectiy   that   the  other  nonprofit  agencies.  Also,  overbur- 

Minn^ota""" 1969  consolidator  would  pay  off  the  debtor's  dened  debtors  in  the  Capital  City  may 

Nebraska  ..I"""""""""""    1967  bills  Immediately  and  coUect  from  the  obtain  loans  to  consolidate  their  debts 

New  Hampshire 1969  debtor   in   small    installments.    Signifl-  through  credit  unions  and  other  credit 

Oregon  „ 1963  cantly,  these  advertisements  often  fail  agencies,  together  with  free  budget  coun- 

utah 1963  to  specify  the  total  number  of  install-  seling  and  advice.  The  AFL-CIO  com- 

washington —    1967  ments.  the  amount  of  the  service  charge  munity  services  activities  provides  budg- 

wisconsin 1937  ^j,  ^^^  portion  of  each  installment  that  ^t  planning  and  advice  on  aU  aspects 

NEED  FOB  LEGISLATION  would  be  applied  to  the  outstanding  °f  consumer  buying  and  credit  piu-chas- 
A  series  of  articles  which  appeared  In  debts.  The  potential  client  sees  only  a  i^K.  as  weU  as  educational  programs  to 
the  Washington  Star  in  1967  served  to  Quick  and  easy  way  out  of  debt  through  aid  persons  in  liqmdatmg  and  avoiding 
highlight  the  evils  of  the  deceptive  com-  payment  of  one  weekly  instaUment.  !S*^!^*^f*-  '^^.l*'"  '^'^J^  ^  "^°^: 
mercial  practices  of  many  so-called  debt  As  has  been  pointed  out,  witnesses  rep-  ed  that  his  service,  which  Is  furnished 
consolidators  operating  in  the  District  of  resenting  the  debt-adjusting  business  ^"e  o'  '^^J?®'  ^f  avaUable  not  only  to 
Columbia.  testified  in  favor  of  regulation  to  elimi-  union  members  but  to  the  general  public 
These  debt  adjusters  persuade  debtors  nate  certain  objectionable  features  of  **t7^"\.  „  ,^^„,  .  „„,„  „„„„,..^  .»,„» 
to  refrain  from  making  direct  payments  the  business  and  to  control  others.  It  was  ^J^  ^  "^^  view  of  your  committee  that 
to  their  creditors,  and  Instead  to  make  their  contention  that  in  the  15  States  ^^  services  of  these  and  similar  orga- 
payments  to  the  adjuster.  The  adjuster,  where  the  debt  adjusting  business  is  regu-  juzations  are  definitely  m  the  public  m- 
In  turn,  pays  the  creditors,  but  only  after  lated,  adjusters  perform  a  useful  service,  ^^\  ^°  °^'i**  ^  II ,  P^Perly  be  ex- 
taking  a  substanUal  premium  "off  the  free  from  corrupt  and  undesirable  prac-  <^}^^^  'rom  the  provisions  of  the  first 
top"  for  himself,  from  the  debtor's  pay-  tices.  two  sections  of  this  bill, 
ments.  The  debtor  receives  no  real  bene-  From  the  preponderance  of  the  testi-  penalty  for  violation 
fit  from  this  arrangement.  Rather,  he  mony,  however,  your  committee  is  Section  4  makes  a  violation  of  the  act  a 
adds  a  new  creditor — the  adjuster  him-  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  simple  regu-  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
self — to  the  already  overwhelming  list  latlon  of  debt  adjusting  cannot  ade-  more  than  $1,000,  imprisonment  for  not 
of  his  creditors.  quately  protect  the  public,  and  that  the  more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  debt  con-  debt  consolidation  business  offers  no  use-  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

solidatlon  has  nothing  in  common  with  f ul  service  that  should  be  fostered  by  the  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

moneylendlng     Institutions    or    credit-  officisJ  approved  imphed  by  regulation.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

counseling    services.    A    debt    adjuster  exceptions  provided  the  table. 

lends  no  money;  he  only  tekes  it.  Ja  the  s.  1458  provides  two  exclusions  from  ^.^  auv  ^i-^^.Q^  ~^„  t^tctot^^ 

process,   he   may   mislead   the   harried  the  prohibition  of  debt  adjustment  in  the  ^^^^^^Jr^^^iTiS^J^^o  S^JSr 

debtor  into  beUevlng  that  his  creditors  District  of  Columbia,  as  foUows:  Sri^ASr7^iT^SS4Sr^^' 

will  all  be  repaid  at  once.  First.  Section  3  excludes  from  the  pro-  *^*^'  AND  FIRKMEN 

In  its  study  of  this  proposed  legisla-  hibition  those  situations  Involving  debt  Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 

tion,  your  committee  has  been  Impressed  counseling  and  adjusting  which  may  be  rective  of  the  Committee  aa  the  District 
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of  Coliunbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl. 
17138)  to  amend  the  District  af  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1968  and  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955  to  increase  sal- 
aries, and  for  other  purpose ,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Cofomittee  of 
the  Whole. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    temjiore.    (Mr. 


"Salary  class  and  title 


Class  1- 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  private. 
Polce  private. 

Subclass  (b) 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician. 
Plainclottiesman. 
Station  clerk. 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Horsemounted  officer. 
Class  2: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  inspector. 

Subclass  (b) 

Fire  inspector  assigned  as: 
Technician. 

Class3  

Assistant  marine  engineer. 
Assistant  pilot 
Detective. 
Class  4: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  sergeant 
Police  sergeant 

Subclass  (b) 

Detective  sargMiit 

Subclass(c) 

Police  sergeant  assigned  as: 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Horsemounted  officer. 

ClassS    

Fire  lieutenant 
Police  lieutenant 

Class6         

Marine  engineer. 
Pilot 

Class? 

Fire  captain. 
Police  captairt 

Class  « 

Battalion  fire  chief. 
Police  inspector 

Cla$s9    

Deputy  Are  chief. 
Deputy  chief  ol  polin. 

ClasslO  

Assistant  fire  chief. 
Assistant  ciiief  of  police. 
Commanding    officer    of    Executive 

Service. 
Commanding  officer  ol  the  U.S.  Park 

ClasslI    

Fire  chief 
Chief  of  polKa". 


Poll  e. 


ttls 


compeni  ation 


tlie 


basiC 
scheluled 


exce;  >t 


of  ofltcers  and  members  to  whon  i 
ments  made  by  section  102  of 
shall  b«  adjusted  as  follows:  Ea^h 
member  receiving  basic 
dtately  prior  to  the  effective  dat^ 
at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
rates  of  a  salary  class  or  subclais 
ary  schedule  In  section  101  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
19&8  shall  receive  a  rate  of 
tlon  at  the  corresponding 
or  longevity  step  in  effect  on 
effective  date  of  this  title. 

( 1 )    Each  officer  or  member 
ately  prior  to  the  effective  dat< 
was  assigned  as  technician  I  or 
man  in  sut^class  (b)    of  salary 
technician  n.  station  cleric,  or 
fleer  In  subclass  (c)   of  salary 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  tltli  j 
as  and  receive  t>aslc 
nlclan  plainclothesman,  station 
torcycle  officer  in  subclass  (b) 
1  at  the  service  step  or  longev: 
class  (b)   corresponding  to  tha  ; 
or  longevity  step  in  which  he 
mediately  prior  to  the  effectlv« 
title. 


(if 


trity 


Plynt)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  17138 
TITLE    I — SALARY    INCREASES    FOR    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  Amendment*  of  1970". 

"SALARY  SCHEDULE 

Service  step 


1 


3 


Skc.  102.  Section  101  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  o' 
1958  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-833)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  101.  The  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metrc^>olltan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
fixed  m  accordance  with  the  following  sched- 
ule of  rates: 

Skc.  103.  The  rates  of  basic  compensation 


Longevity  step 
A  B 


P  otective 


U,500 
9.095 


9,775 
10,  370 

10.62S 


ll.OSO 

11,475 
11,&45 

12.750 
13,815 
14. 175 
17.000 
19, 550 
21.500 

27,000 


M,755 
9.350 


10,340 
10,935 

11,155 


11,600 

12,050 
12, 195 

13.390 
14.505 
15,620 
17.850 
20. 530 
23. 170 

28.000 


{9,180 
9.775 


10,905 
11,500 

11,685 


12. 150 

12,625 
12.745 

14,030 
15. 195 
16,365 
18,700 
21,510 
24,840 

29,000 


$9,605 
10.200 


$10,285 
10,880 


$10,965 
11.560 


11,470 
12,065 

12,215 


12,700  . 

13,200  . 
13.925  . 

14,670  . 
15,885  . 
17.110  . 
19.550  . 
22,490  . 
26,510 

30,000 


$11,390 
11.985 


12,035 
12,630 

12.745 


13.250 

13,775 
13,845 

15,310 
16,575 
17,855 
20,400 
23.470 


$11,815 
12,410 


16,600 
13, 195 

13. 275 


13,800 

14, 350 
14,395 

15,950  . 

17,265 

18,600 

21,250 

24,450 


$12,240 
12,835 


13,165 
13,760 

13,805 


14,  350 

14,925 
14,945 


the  amend- 
title  apply 
officer  and 
imme- 
of  this  title 
or  longevity 
in  the  sal- 
District  ot 
Salary  Act  of 
compensa- 
service 
4nd  after  the 

that: 
vho  immedl- 
of  this  title 
plalnclothes- 
class  1  or  as 
n  lotorcycle  of- 
class  1  shall, 
be  assigned 
Ion  as  tech- 
clerk  or  mo- 
salary  class 
step  in  sub- 
service  step 
I  serving  Im- 
date  of  this 


(2)  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
was  serving  as  a  fire  Inspector  assigned  as 
technician  I  or  technician  11  In  subclass  (b) 
or  (c)  of  salary  class  2  shall,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  be  placed  and  receive  basic 
compensation  as  fire  Inspector  assigned  as 
technician  In  subclass  (b)  of  salary  class  2 
at  the  service  step  or  longevity  step  in  sub- 
class (b)  corresponding  to  that  service  step 
or  longevity  step  in  which  he  was  serving 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(3)  Each  officer  or  meml>er  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
was  serving  In  subclass  (b)  of  salary  class  9 
shall,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  be 
placed  In  and  receive  basic  compensation  in 
salary  class  10  at  the  service  step  or  longevity 
step  corresponding  to  that  service  step  or 
longevity  step  In  which  he  was  serving  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(4)  The  Fire  Chief  and  Chief  of  Police  who 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  were  serving  In  salary  class  10  shall,  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  be  placed  In 
and  receive  basic  compensation  In  salary  class 
11  and  each  sbaU  be  placed  at  the  respective 


service  step  In  which  he  was  serving  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(6)  Each  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  and  United  States  Park 
Police  force  who  Is  performing  the  duty  of  a 
dog  handler  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  shall  receive  In  addition  to  his 
basic  compensation  an  additional  9595  per 
annum,  except  that  If  a  police  private  Is 
classed  as  technician  In  subclass  (b)  of  salary 
class  1  In  the  salary  schedule  In  section  101 
of  the  District  of  (Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  solely  on  account  of 
his  duties  as  dog  handler,  such  police  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  additional  compensp- 
tlon  authorized  by  this  paragraph. 

S«c.  104.  Section  303(c)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-829(c) )  Is  amended 
by  deleting  ".  (b),  or  (c)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  (b)". 

Sk;.  105.  The  first  sentence  of  section  304 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4- 
830)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any 
officer  or  member  who  Is  promoted  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  salary  class  or  subclass  of 
a  higher  i  alary  class  shall  receive  basic  com- 
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pensation  at  the  lowest  scheduled  rate  of 
such  higher  salary  class  or  subclass  which 
exceeds  bis  existing  rate  of  compensation  by 
not  lees  than  one  step  Increase  of  the  next 
higher  step  of  the  salary  class  or  subclass 
from  which  he  Is  promoted  or  transferred." 

Sec.  106.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
401(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  4-632 (a))  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Not  more  than  three  successive  lon- 
gevity step  increases  may  be  granted  to  any 
officer  or  member  In  salary  classes  1  through 
4,  and  not  more  than  two  successive  lon- 
gevity step  Increases  may  be  granted  to  any 
officer  or  member  In  salary  classes  5  through 
9. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  the  officers  or  members 
serving  In  salary  classes  other  than  salary 
class  1,  each  longevity  step  Increase  shall  be 
equal  to  one  step  Increase  of  the  salary  class 
or  subclass  of  a  salary  class  In  which  the 
officer  or  member  is  serving." 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Each  officer  and  member  In 
active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  to  whom  section  103  of  this  title  and 
the  amendment  made  by  section  102  of  this 
title  apply,  who  Is  receiving  basic  compen- 
sation at  one  of  the  scheduled  service  or 
longevity  steps  of  a  salary  class  or  subclass 
other  than  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of  salary  class 
1,  and  whose  latest  promotion  has  been  sub- 
sequent to  January  5,  1963,  and  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall  (1)  be 
placed  In  the  service  or  longevity  step  of  his 
salary  class  or  subclass  which  provides  a 
salary  not  lees  than  the  amount  he  would 
have  received  as  a  result  of  sections  102,  103, 
and  105  of  this  title  had  such  promotion  oc- 
curred on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  and  (2)  receive  the  appropriate  sched- 
uled rate  of  basic  compensation  for  such 
step  In  the  salary  class  or  subclass  Ln  which 
he  Is  serving. 

(b)  The  rate  of  basic  compensation  re- 
ceived by  any  officer  or  member  under  the 
provisions  of  section  103  of  this  title  and 
the  amendment  made  by  section  102  of  this 
title  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  officer  or  member  who  receives 
additional  ocnnpensatlon  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  credited 
with  any  active  service  he  has  rendered  in 
the  service  or  longevity  step  in  which  he  was 
serving  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  for  subsequent  advance- 
ment purposes  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 303  or  section  401,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
4-829, sec.  4-832). 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 


of  this  or  any  other  law,  individuals  retired 
from  active  service  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  and  entitled  to  receive 
a  pension  relief  allowance  or  retirement 
compensation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Act  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  receive  an  Increase  In  their  pension 
relief  allowance  or  retirement  compensation 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

Sec.  108.  All  retired  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  who  at  any 
time  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  held  the  rank 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  shall  be  held 
and  considered  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
retirement  benefits  payable  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  to  have  retired  in 
the  rank  of  Assistant  Chief. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title 
only  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  in  the 
service  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  govern- 
ment or  of  the  United  States  (Including 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  except  that  such  retroactive  compen- 
sation or  salary  shall  be  paid  ( 1 )  to  an  officer 
or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force, 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
or  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  who  re- 
tired during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  July  1.  1969,  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  for  services 
rendered  during  such  period,  and  (2)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
8  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  settlement  of  accounts  of  de- 
ceased employees ) ,  for  services  rendered 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on 
or  after  July  1,  1969,  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  by  an  officer  or 
member  who  dies  during  such  fwrlod. 

(b)  I^)r  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ices In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  discharged  from 
hospitalization  following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  Include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
Individual  to  a  position  In  or  under  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Paragraph  3  of  section  102 
of  the  Act  of  November  13,  1966  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  4-823d-l(3)),  U  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "6"  the  following:  ",  6,  or". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  pay 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 


Sec.  111.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  Government  employees  group 
life  insurance) ,  all  changes  In  rates  of  com- 
pensation or  salary  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

Sec.  112.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1, 1969. 

TITLE  n— MliSCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  POLICE  MAT- 
TERS 

Sec.  201.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  February  28,  1901  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
4-122),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
trial  board  shall  be  the  exclusive  body  to 
receive,  hear,  and  determine  complaints 
against  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Ponce  force. " 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  uniform  of  officers  acd 
members  of  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force,  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  the 
Capitol  Police,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Col\imbla  shall  bear 
a  distinctive  patch  showing  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  case 
of  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  the  Capi- 
tol Police  Board  In  the  case  of  the  Capitol 
Police,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  All  laws  of  the  United  States  In 
force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
In  which  reference  is  made  to  the  White 
House  Police  force  are  amended  by  substitut- 
ing "Executive  Protective  Service"  for  each 
such  reference. 

TITLE    ni — SALARY    INCREASE    FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Colvunbla  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1970". 

Sec.  302.  The  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1965  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1501 
et  seq.)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1501)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  salary  schedules 
contained  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


Service  step 


Salary  class  and  group 


(ilass  1:  Superintendent  ot  Schools 

Class  2: 

Group  A,  Deputy  superintendent 

Group  B,  Associate  superintendent 

Class  3: 

Assistant  superintendent 

Class  4: 

Director,  curriculum. 
Director,  staff  development 
Executive  assistant  to  superintendent 
Class  5: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Chief  euminer. 

Executive  assistants  to  associate  superiih 

tendenb. 
Director  of  food  services. 
Director,  industrial  and  adult  education. 
EzeeiUirt  atiulant  to  DeptUf  mperiiUendent. 
Class  6: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Level  IV,  principal 

Level  III,  principal 

Level  II,  principal 

Level  I,  principal 


$35,000 

31,000 

29,000 ^  -------"-""-"-"-'""''"''"-■---■■" 

22,190  $22,720  $23,250  $23,780  $24,310  $24,840  $25,370  125  900  $26,430 

19,480  19.940  20,400  20,860  2i;320  211780  22,240  221700  nL.KO 


18,920 
19,700 
20,090 
20,480 


17,600 

18,040 

18,480 

18.380 

18,820 

19,260 

18,770 

19,210 

19,650 

19.160 

19,600 

20,040 

19,360 

19,800 

20,240 

20,140 

20,580 

21,020 

20,530 

20,970 

21,410 

20,920 

21,360 

21,800 

20,680 

21,120 

21,460 

21,900 

21.850 

22,290 

22,240 

22.680 

17,860 

18,285 

18,710 

17.860 

18,285 

18,710 

17,345 

17.770 

18, 195 

16.830 

17,255 

17,680 

16.315 

16.740 

17.165 

19,135 
19,135 
18,620 
18,105 
17.  SN 


19,560 
19,560 
19,045 
18,530 
18.015 


19,985 
19,985 
19,470 
18,955 
11.440 


20,410 
20,410 
19,895 
19,380 
18.165 


20,835 

21,260 

20,835 

21,260 

20,320 

20,745 

19,805 

20,230 

19,290 

19,715 
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S«lafv  class  and  iioup 


■thietics, 


hool. 


iducatwa 


and 


Group  C.  masttr's  dtgrc*  plus  30  cradit  I  Mrs.. 

Laval  IV.  principal 

Laval  III.  principal 

Laval  II.  principal 

Laval  I.  principal  -  

Group  D.  doctor's  dagrea 

Laval  IV,  pnncipal 

Laval  III.  pnncipal 

Laval  II.  pnncipal 

Laval  I,  pnncipal ,  -     . 

Assistant  to  assistant  supannland  mt  (ale- 

mantary  schools).  ,     .  , 

Assistant  to  assistant  supanntender  I  (junior 

and  sanior  hijh  schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  supenntendan  [(general 

raseatch.  budget,  and  legislation) 
Assistant  to  assistant  supenntandan  t  ol  pupil 

personnel  services. 
Assistant  to   assistant   supermtenjent  (in- 
dustrial and   adult  education    *)catt 
education,  evening  and  summer  s  ;hool). 
Director    elementary  education  (supervision 

and  instruction). 
Director,  health,  physical  education. 

and  safety. 
Director,  special  education. 
Principal,  senior  high  school. 
Principal,  lunior  high  school. 
Principal  elementary  school. 
Principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Principal,  Americanization  school. 
Pnncipal.  boys'  junior-senior  high  : 
Principal.  Capitol  Page  School. 
Principal,  health  school. 
Pnncipal.  laboratory  school. 
Pnncipal.  veterans  high  school. 
Class?: 

Group  B.  master's  degree ,•■..». 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  croditpours. 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree 

Supervising  director,  elementary 

(supervision  and  instruction) 
Supervising  director,  audio-vtsual  iijstruction. 
Supervising   director,   adult   adue4ti0n   "'' 

summer  school. 
Supervising  director,  subject  field. 
Supervising  director,  reading  clinic 
Supervising  director  athletics. 
Director,  school  attendance. 
Supervising  director,  curriculum 
Director,  elementary  education. 
Director,  elementary  education  (apministra- 
tion). 
Class  S: 

Group  B.  master's  derae 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30credif  I 
Group  D.  doctor's  degree 
Statistical  analyst 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  set  ool. 
Assistant  principal,  junior  high  sclfjol. 
Assistant  principal,  elementary  scHool 
AiststanI  principal,  vocational  higfl  school. 
Assistant  principal.  Amerieanaatiofi  school. 
Assistant  pnnopal.  health  school 
Class  9: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degraa 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Grou  p  C,  master 's  degree  plus  30  cradf  houra. . 
Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Assatanl  director,  food  servicas. 
CtesstO: 

Grou  p  B .  master's  degraa 

Group  C,  masters's  d  egree  plus  30  ctfflU  hours. 

Group  0,  doctor's  degree  -,       

Assistant  director,  audn  visual  Ire  truction. 
Assistant  director,  subject  held. 
Assistant  director,  adult  education  il  and  sum- 
mer school. 
Supervisor.  elemanUry  education. 

Class  II: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  cra^t  hours. 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree.        

Assistant  director,  practical  nuning. 

Class  12: 

Group  B  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus30cr«<  ItlloufS. 
Group  D,  doctor's  degree. .   .   . 

Chief  attendance  officer. 

Clinical  psychologisL 

Class  13: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30cra«  it  houra.. 

Group  0.  doctor's  degree 

Psychiatric  social  urorliar. 
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hours. 


Salary  class  and  group 


Class  14: 

Group  A,  bachaler's  degraa. . 
Group  B,  master's  degraa. . . 
Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30c 
Group  0.  doctor's  degree 

Coordinator  of  practical  nursing. 

Census  supamser. 


$18,250 
18.2S0 
17.735 
17.220 
16.705 
18.  MO 
18.640 
18.125 
17.610 
17.095 


rai  it  hours. 


16,205 
16,595 
16.985 


14.800 
15.190 
15,580 


13.880 
14,660 
15.050 
15.440 


14,095 
14,485 
14, 875 


13.670 
14,060 
14,450 


13.200 
13.590 
13,380 


12.080 
12,470 
12.860 


$18,675 
18.675 
18. 160 
17.645 
17, 130 
19.065 
19.065 
18.550 
18,035 
17,520 


16,595 
16. 985 
17,375 


15,175 
15,565 
15,955 


14.240 
15.020 
15. 410 
15,800 

14.445 
14,835 
15,225 


14.005 
14.395 

14,  785 


13.525 
13,915 
14.305 


11456 
12,855 
13, 245 


$19. 100 
19.100 
18.585 
18. 070 
17.555 
19.490 
19.490 
18.975 
18.460 
17,945 


15.550 
15,940 
16.330 


14.600 
15.380 
15, 770 
18,160 


14,795 
15.185 
15,575 


14.340 
14.730 
15,120 


13,850 
14,240 
14.630 


12,850 
13,240 
13.630 


$9,250 
10,030 
10.420 
10,810 


Sarvle*  step 


$19. 525 
19.525 
19.010 
18.495 
17.980 
19,915 
19.915 
19,400 
18.885 
18, 370 


15,925 
16.315 
16.705 


14.960 
15.740 
16,130 
16.520 


15. 145 
15.535 
15.925 


14,675 
15.065 
15,455 


14. 175 
14,565 
14,955 


13,235 
13,625 
14. 015 


$9,660 
10,404 
10,830 
11.220 


$19,950 
19,950 
19.435 
18.920 
18,405 
20.340 
20.340 
19.825 
19.310 
18.795 


16.985 

17.375 

17,765 

17,375 

17.765 

18,155 

17.765 

18.155 

18,545 

16.300 
16,690 
17.080 


15,320 
16.100 
16.490 
16,880 


15,495 
15.885 
16,275 


15.010 
15.400 
15.790 


14.500 
14.890 
15,280 


13,620 
14,010 
14.400 


$20,375 
20.375 
19.860 
19,345 
18.830 
20.765 
20. 765 
20,250 
19.735 
19.220 


18.155 
18,545 
18,935 


15,680 
16,460 
16.850 
17,240 


15.845 
16.235 
16.625 


15.345 
15,735 
16, 125 


14.825 
15,215 
15,605 


14,005 
14,  395 
14.  785 


Sarvicastap 

T 


$10, 070 
10,850 
11.240 
11.630 


$10,480 
11.260 
11,650 
12,040 


May  11,  1970 


$20,800 
20,800 
20.285 
19.770 
19.255 
21.190 
21. 190 
20,675 
20.160 
19.645 


18,545 
18,935 
19,325 


16,040 
16,820 
17.210 
17,600 


16.195 
16.585 
16.975 


15,680 
16, 070 
16,460 


15,150 
15.540 
15.930 


14.390 
14,780 
15. 170 


$ia890 
11,670 
12.060 
12.450 


$21,225 
21.225 
20.710 
20.195 
19.680 
21.615 
21.615 
21,100 
20.585 
20.070 


18,935 
19.325 
19.715 


16,675 

17.050 

17.425 

17.065 

17.440 

17.815 

17.  455 

17.830 

18.205 

16.400 
17, 180 
17. 570 
17,960 

16,545 
16,935 
17,325 


16,015 
16.405 
16.795 


«.475 
15,865 
16.255 


14, 775 
15, 165 
15,555 


$11,300 
12.080 
12.470 
12.860 


$21,659 
21.650 
21, 135 
20,620 
20,105 
22,040 
22.040 
21.525 
21. 010 
20,495 


19. 325 
19.715 
20,105 


17.800 
18.190 
18.580 


16.760 
17,540 
17.930 
18.320 


16,895 
17,258 
17. 675 


16,350 
16,740 
17.130 


15.800 
16.190 
16,580 


15, 160 
15, 550 
15,940 


$11,710 
12.490 
12.880 
13.270 


1^ 


May  11,  1970 
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Sarvica  step 


Salary  class  and  group 


Class  15: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  A-1,  bachelor's  degree  plus  15  credit  hours 

Group  8,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours... 

Group  0,  master's  degree  plus  50  credit  hours  or  doctor's  degree.. 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Attendance  officer. 

Child  labor  inspectors. 

Counselor,  placement 

Counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Research  assistant 

School  social  worker. 

Speech  correctionisL 

School  psychologisL 


$s.ooo 

$8,320 

$8,640 

$8,960 

$9,280 

$9,600 

$9,950 

(.400 

8.720 

9,040 

9.360 

9,680 

10,000 

10.360 

•.m 

9,175 

9.SS0 

9.925 

10,450 

11.000 

11,500 

9.200 

9,575 

9,950 

10,325 

10,850 

11,400 

11,900 

9.600 

9,975 

10,350 

10,725 

11.250 

11.800 

12,300 

Sarvica  step 


Salary  class  and  group 
U 

Class  14: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  cradit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree.  

Coordinator  of  practical  nursing. 

Onsus  supervisor. 
Class  IS: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  A-1,  baphelor's  degree  plus  15  credit  hours 

Group  B,  masKr's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  master's  degree  plus  60  credit  hours  or  doctor's  degree. 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Attendance  officer. 

Child  labor  inspectors. 

Counselor,  placement 

Counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Research  assistant 

School  social  worker. 

Speech  correctionist  _ 

School  psychologisL 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Longevity 
stepY 


$12. 120 
12.900 
13.290 
13.680 


10,300 
10. 720 
11.900 
12,300 
12,700 


$12,530 
13.310 
13,700 
14,090 


10,650 
11,080 
12,300 
12,700 
13,100 


$12,940 
13,720 
14, 110 
I4.SO0 


11,000 
11,440 
12,700 
13,100 
13.500 


$13, 350 
14,130 
15.520 
14,910 


11.350 
11,800 
13.100 
13,500 
13,900 


$13. 760 
14,540 
14,930 
15,320 


11,700 
12,160 
13,500 
13,900 
14,300 


$14, 170 
14,950 
15,340 
15,730 


12.050 
12,520 
13.900 
14.300 
14.700 


$13,000 
13.800 
15,200 
15.600 
16.100 


(2)  Section  2(c)  (2)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1511(c)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  terms  'plus  fifteen  credit  hours' 
and  'plus  thirty  credit  hours'  mean  the  equiv- 
alent of  not  less  than  fifteen  graduate  se- 
mester hours  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree 
or  thirty  graduate  semester  hours  beyond  the 
master's  degree  as  the  case  may  be  in  aca- 
demic, vocational,  or  professional  cotirses, 
representing  a  definite  educational  program 
satisfactory  to  the  Board,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  a  shop  teacher  In  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  the  fifteen  or  thirty  semes- 
ter hours  need  not  be  graduate  semester 
hours.  Graduate  credit  hours  beyond  thirty 
which  were  earned  prior  to  obtaining  a  mas- 
ter's degree  may  be  applied  In  computing 
such  thirty  credit  hours.  The  term  'plus  sixty 
credit  hours'  means  the  equivalent  of  not  less 
than  sixty  graduate  semester  hours  in  aca- 
demic, vocational,  or  professional  courses 
beyond  a  master's  degree,  representing  a 
definite  educational  program  satisfactory  to 
the  Board,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  shop 
teacher  In  the  vocational  education  program 
the  sixty  semester  hours  need  not  be  grad- 
uate semester  hours.  Graduate  credit  hours 
beyond  thirty  which  were  earned  prior  to 
obtaining  a  master's  degree  may  be  applied 
in  computing  such  sixty  credit  hours." 

(3)  Section  3  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1512)  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "For"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b).  for"; 

(B)  Inserting  immediately  after  "position" 
each  time  It  appiears  "or  salary  class";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  At  any  time  beginning  six  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  probationary 
period  of  an  employee  In  group  A-1  of  salary 
class  15,  the  Board  of  Education  may  appoint 
such  employee  to  permanent  status  if  he  ( 1 ) 
has  completed  three  or  more  years  of  satis- 
factory service  In  the  District  of  Columbia 


public  schools  or  in  an  educational  system 
or  institution  of  recognized  standing  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools,  as 
determined  by  the  Board,  or  (2)  has  com- 
pleted thirty  accredited  hours  toward  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  degree.  Any  employee  appointed 
to  permanent  status  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  an  employee  of  the  Board 
on  permanent  tenure." 

(4)  Section  4  (D.C.  <3ode,  sec.  31-1521)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Skc.  4.  Any  employee  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation In  group  A  of  salary  class  15  who 
possesses  a  bachelor's  degree  plus  fifteen 
credit  hours  shall  be  transferred  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10  (a)  and  (b)  to  group 
A-1  of  salary  class  15." 

(5)  Section  5  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1522)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  Whenever  a  teacher  or  school  officer 
is  changed  to  a  lower  salary  class  or  to  a 
lower  level  in  the  same  salary  class  as  in  the 
case  of  school  principals  in  the  public  school 
syston.  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  au- 
thorized to  fix  the  rate  of  comfiensatlon  at 
a  rate  provided  for  in  the  salary  class  or  level 
to  which  the  employee  \s  changed  which  does 
not  exceed  his  existing  rate  of  compensation, 
except  that  If  his  existing  rate  falls  between 
two  service  steps  provided  in  such  lower 
saltuy  class  or  level,  he  shall  receive  the 
higher  of  such  rates;  if  he  is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum rate  provided  in  such  lower  salary  class 
or  level  In  which  he  is  to  be  placed,  he  will 
retain  his  existing  rate  of  compensation  and 
receive  one-half  of  any  future  Increases 
granted  his  new  salary  class  or  level  until 
such  time  as  his  rate  of  basic  compensation 
is  no  longer  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
provided  In  such  lower  salary  class  or  level. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  if  such  re- 
duction to  a  lower  salary  class  or  level  Is  ( 1 ) 
for  persomU  cause,  (2)  at  the  request  of  such 
teacher  or  school  officer.  (3)  as  a  condition 


of  a  previous  temporary  promotion  to  a 
higher  grade,  or  (4)  because  of  a  reduction 
In  force  brought  about  by  lack  of  funds  or 
curtailment  of  work." 

(6)  Section  6(a)(1)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1531(a)(1))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  On  July  1  of  each  year,  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
eeush  permanent  employee  in  salary  class  15 
who  Is  on  service  step  13  and  has  completed 
15  years  of  creditable  service  shall  be  assigned 
to  longevity  step  Y.  Each  permanent  em- 
ployee in  salary  class  15  who  is  in  longevity 
step  X.  on  such  effective  date,  shall  be  as- 
signed to  longevity  step  Y.  In  determining 
years  of  creditable  service  In  salary  classes 
3  through  15  for  placement  on  service  steps, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  previous  service  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
governing  the  placement  of  employees  who 
are  newly  appointed,  reappointed,  or  re- 
assigned or  who  are  brought  under  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

(7)  Section  6(b)  (D.C.  (Dode,  sec.  31-1531 
(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  "On  July  1  of  each  year,  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
each  permanent  employee  who  has  not 
reached  the  highest  service  step  for  his 
group,  or.  If  his  salary  class  has  no  group, 
the  highest  service  step  for  such  salary  class, 
shall  advance  one  such  service  step  imtil  he 
reaches  the  highest  service  step  for  such 
group  or  salary  class.  However,  the  Board  of 
Education,  on  the  written  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  author- 
ized to  deny  any  such  salary  advancement 
following  any  school  year  in  which  the  em- 
ployee falls  to  receive  a  performance  rating 
of  'satisfactory'  from  his  superior  officer." 

(8)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sectlcm  10 


14910 


aid 


bF 


(DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1535   ( 
spectlvely.  are  amended  to  read 
■•(a)  On  and  alter  the  effectlv 
District  of   Columbia  Teachers 
Amendments    of    1970,    each    r 
group   A-1,  group  B.   group   C 
within  a  salary  class  shall  becom  e 
"(1)   on    the    date    of    the    rer 
meeting  of  the  twelfth  month 
date  of  approval  of  promotion 
or 

••(2t   on  the  effective  date  of 
degree  or  doctors  degree  or  on 
tton  of  thirty  or  sUty  credit  ^ 
the  master's  degree  or  on  the 
fifteen   credit   hours   beyond 
degree,  as  the  case  may  be. 
whichever  Is  later. 

•■  ( b )   Any  employee  In  a  position 
class  in  the  salary  schedules  In 
this  Act  who  Is  promoted  to  grov  p 
B.  group  C,  or  group  D  of  sucl 
shall  be  placed  In  the  same  n- 
Ice  step  In  his  new  group  r"' 
have  occupied  In  the  group 
was  promoted." 

(9)   Section  13(a)   (DC.  Code 
(a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

••(a)   The  Board  Is  authorized 
as  part  of  Its  public  school  systei  n 
Ing:     summer    school     prograufs 
school  year  programs,  adult 
grams,  and  Americanization  schjools 
for  teachers,  officers,  and  other 
ployees    In    the    summer    sc 
adult  education  school  pre 
erans'  summer  high  school 
as  follows: 


(b)).  re- 

I  follows: 

date  of  the 

Salary   Act 

promotion    to 

or  group  D 

effective — 

;ular    Board 

prior  to  the 

the  Board. 


the  master's 

the  comple- 

s  beyond 

completion  of 

tt  e   bachelor's 


:ha)l 
prograi  ns 


"Classification 


Stcpl 


Svmnief  school  (rtfutar): 
Teacher,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  coun- 
selor, elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  librarian, 
ticfflefltary  and  sacondary 
schools;  school  social 
wofkef ;  sp««ch  correction- 
ist- school  psychotoftst  $6.86 

PsychiatTK  social  wofkef 8.02 

Clinical  mythologist 8.35 

Assistant  prirtciapl,  ctemwitary 

and  sacondary  school 9.W 

S«p«fvt$in|  dirtctof 10.  K 

Pnncipal.  elementary  and 

secondary  schools 10.69 

Vetwans'  summer  school 

eenlers   Teachef  6.86 

Adult  education  Khoois: 

TtadMr - '■** 

Assistant  prmcipai {0-66 

Principal »'■'* 


(10)   Section  13(d)  (3)   (DC.  Code,  sec.  31 
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In  a  salary 

section  1  of 

A-l.  group 

salary  class 

ulnerlcal  serv- 

whlih  he  would 

frqm  which  he 

sec.  31-1542 

is: 

to  conduct 
the  foUow- 
estended 
ec|ucatlon  pro- 
The  pay 
education  em- 
programs, 
and  vet- 
shall  be 


ceilters 


( Rf  period 


Stap  2       Step  3 


S7  61 
8.92 
9.29 

10.77 
11.  IS 

11.89 

7.61 

138 

11.85 
13.07 


U  42 
9.86 
10.28 

U.92 
12.33 

13.15 

8  42 

9.27 

13.11 

14.46" 


154a(d)(2))  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"monthly"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"semimonthly". 

(11)   Section  14  (DC    Code.  aec.  31-1543) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sk  14.  On  July  1.  1970.  4^c3x  employee 
assigned  to  salary  class  15  shall  be  classified 
as  a  teacher  for  payroll  purposes  and  his 
annual  salary  shall  be  paid  in  twenty  or 
twenty-four  semimonthly  ln^t»llment».  at 
the  discretion  of  such  employjse.  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  law.  All  ot^ier  employees 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
have  their  annual  salaries  paid  In  twenty- 
four  semimonthly  InatallmentBi  In  accordance 
wlUi  existing  l*w.  Annual  salaries  for  em- 
ployees p»l<l  In  twenty-four  se^monthly  In- 
stallments means  calendar  yea^  for  purposes 
of  thU  section."  ' 

S»c.  303.  The  increase  provldpd  In  this  title 
for  the  position  of  Superlnteni^nt  of  Schools 
under  salary  class  1  of  the  s^ary  schedule 
aball  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  In- 
dividuals employed  In  that  position  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

8«c.  804.  (a)  The  third  pat«graph  under 
tfae  psrasrapb  beginning  with  the  side  head- 
ing   "FOB    AIXOWAHCK   TO    F«Ilf tflFALB : "    UXUter 


the  center  heading  "PUBLIC  SCHOOI^."  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  26.  1908. 
entitled  "An  Act  making  approprlaUons  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  and  for  other  purposes"  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
31-609)  U  amended  by  striking  out  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  the  salaries  of  other  teachers 
shall  begin  when  they  enter  upon  their 
duUes."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  How- 
ever, effective  July  1.  1970.  the  salaries  of 
employees  In  salary  class  15  and  such  other 
employees  who  were  paid  on  a  ten-month 
basis  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1970.  whose  services  com- 
mence with  the  opening  of  school  and  who 
shall  perform  their  duties,  shall  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  September  and  shall  be  paid  in 
twenty  semimonthly  Installments,  except 
that  employees  In  salary  class  15  may  elect 
to  be  paid  In  twenty-four  semimonthly  In- 
stallments. The  first  payment  shall  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  or  as  near  that 
date  as  practicable:  and  the  second  payment 
shall  be  made  fifteen  days  thereafter  or  as 
near  that  dale  as  practicable.  Subsequent 
payments  shall  be  on  the  first  and  sixteenth 
days  of  the  month  or  as  near  those  date  as 
practicable.  The  salaries  of  other  employees 
In  salary  class  15  shall  begin  when  they  enter 
upon  their  duties." 

(b)  The  fourth  paragraph  under  the  para- 
graph beginning  with  the  side  heading  "roa 
AixowANCS  TO  pRiNctPALs : "  Under  the  center 
heading  "PUBUC  SCHOOLS.  "  In  the  first 
section  of  such  Act  of  May  26.  1908  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  31-630),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Effective  July  1.  1970,  the  following  rules 
for  division  of  time  and  computation  of  pay 
for  services  rendered  are  established:  Com- 
pensations of  all  employees  In  salary 
class  15  and  such  other  employees  who 
were  paid  on  a  ten-month  basis  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
amendments  of  1970  shall  be  paid  In  twenty 
semimonthly  Installments,  except  that  em- 
ployees m  salary  class  15  may  elect  to  be 
paid  In  twenty-four  semimonthly  Install- 
ments. In  making  payments  for  a  frsuitlonal 
part  of  a  month,  one-fifteenth  of  an  instal- 
ment shall  be  the  dally  rate  of  pay.  For  the 
purpose  of  computing  such  compensation  and 
for  computing  time  for  services  rendered 
during  a  fractional  part  of  a  semimonthly 
period  In  connection  with  the  compensation 
of  such  employees,  each  and  every  semi- 
monthly period  shall  be  held  to  consist  of 
fifteen  days,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
number  of  days  In  any  semimonthly  period 
thus  excluding  the  31st  day  of  any  calendar 
month  from  the  computaUon  and  treating 
February  as  If  It  actually  had  thirty  days. 
Any  person  entering  the  service  of  the  schools 
during  the  a  thirty-one-day  month  and  serv- 
ing until  the  end  thereof  shall  be  entitled 
to  pay  for  that  month  from  the  date  of  entry 
to  the  30th  day  of  such  month,  both  days 
Inclusive:  and  any  person  entering  such  serv- 
ice during  the  month  of  February  and  serving 
until  the  end  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  one 


months  pay.  less  as  many  days  thereof  as 
there  were  days  elapsed  prior  to  the  date  of 
entry,  or  one  day's  unauthorized  absence  on 
the  31st  day  of  any  calendar  month  one  days 
pay  shall  be  forfeited. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title 
only  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Including  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States)  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  except  that  such 
retroactive  compensation  or  salary  shall  be 
paid  ( 1 )  to  any  employee  covered  In  this  Act 
who  retired  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  January  1.  1970.  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  for 
services  rendered  during  such  period,  and  ( 2 ) 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter VIII  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  deceased  employees ) .  for  services 
rendered  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  January  1.  1970.  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  any 
such  employee  who  dies  during  such  period 
(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  discharged  from  hospitali- 
zation following  such  training  and  service, 
shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law  for 
the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  Individual 
to  a  position  In  or  under  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sxc  306.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  January 
1,  1970. 

TITLE  rV— CERTAIN  MATTERS  RELATING 
TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  401.  The  first  section  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-691)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "for  any  purpose"  the  following: 
"authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education". 

Skc.  402.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  not 
establish  any  rules  or  regulations,  enter  Into 
any  contacts  or  agreements,  or  othervlse 
engage  In  any  practices  relating  to  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  labor-management  relations 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school  sys- 
tem which  are  inconsistent  with  or  which 
deviate  from  the  poUcles  provided  In  Execu- 
tive Order  11491.  dated  October  28.  1969  (re- 
lating to  labor-management  relations  In  the 
Federal  service). 

TITLE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE  LAWS 
Sec.  501.  Section  3  of  title  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1567b(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  iMPOsrrioN  or  Tax. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969.  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable 
Income  of  every  resident  a  tax  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 


If  the  taxable  Income  !■:  The  tax  is: 

Ntot^tlOOO  2%  of  the  taxable  income. 

over  $1.000'but'n^"o;er"  W,000 •20.  plus  3%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 

Over  $2  000  but  not  over  W.OOO tSO,  plus  4%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 

Over  $3  000  but  not  over  $5,000 »»0,  plus  6-.  of  excess  over  $3  ooa 

Over  $5  000  but  not  over  $8,000 tiao.  plus  6%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 

Over  $8  000  but  not  over  $12,000 •370.  plus  7%  of  excess  over  $8  OOa 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $17.000 •eSO.  plus  8%  of  exce«i  over  •13.00^ 

6^er  517000  but  not  over  •36.000 •X.^O,  plus 9%  of  "<^o'" ♦^^'0??-  . 

Over    $26.000 %\.nO.  plus  10%  of  excew  over  $26,000. 


8k:.  603.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  125 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2602)  and  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  212  of  the  Dlstrlot  of  (^lumWa 
Use  Tax  Act   (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2702)   are 


each  amended  by  Inserting  after  "wines"  the 
following:  "for  human  consumption  other 
than  off  the  premises  where  such  liquors, 
beer,  or  wines  or  sold". 

(b)    The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
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tton  shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first   month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE    VI— PAY    RATE    FOR    THE    COM- 
MANDING GENERAL  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA   NATIONAL  GUARD 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of 
the  mllltla  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  1  1889 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  39-201),  Is  amended  (1)  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  7.", 
and   (2)    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
any  person  serving  as  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  Otle 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  55  of  such  title. 

"(c)  Any  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who.  while  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty.  Is  detailed  to  serve  as  commanding 
general  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Guard  shall,  while  so  detailed,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  only  the  pay  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  as  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

(b)  The  paragraph  under  the  center  head- 
ing "NATIONAL  GUARD"  In  the  first  sec- 
tton  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priation Act,  1961  (74  Stat.  25),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "at  not  to  exceed  $13,300 
per  annum". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

TITLE  VII— AMENDMENT  TO  ADDITIONAL 
HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING  ACT  OF  1955 
Sec.  701.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1202 
(a)   of  the  Additional  House  Office  Building 
Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  41)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "parts  thereof"  the  following: 
"but   excluding   square   numbered   764". 
ptmposxs  or  thx  bill 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  bill  H  Jl.  17138,  as  amend- 
ed and  reported  by  your  committee,  are 
as  follows : 

First.  Provide  salary  increases  for 
policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers  and 
school  officers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  to  provide  certain  other  modifi- 
cations in  the  salary  schedules  for  such 
personnel ; 

Second.  Provide  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  complaints  against  officers  smd 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  to  the  Police  Trial  Boau-d; 

Third.  Amend  the  present  law  regard- 
ing the  limitation  on  the  distance  from 
the  city  within  which  members  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments  may  reside; 

Fourth.  Authorize  a  program  of  labor- 
management  relations  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
Union,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11491 ; 

Fifth.  Amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  '^ax  Act  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tsuc  Act; 

Sixth.  Amend  the  present  salary  rate 
for  the  commanding  general  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Guard:  and 

Seventh.  Amend  the  additional  House 
Office  Building  Act  of  1955  with  respect 
to  the  site  of  the  old  Providence  Hos- 
pital. 

POUCX    AND    mXlCBN 

Section  102  of  tiUe  I  provides  a  new 
salary  schedule  for  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and 


the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  will  provide  an  over- 
all average  increase  In  such  salaries  of 
13  percent.  This  new  schedule,  which  It 
is  estimated  will  cost  some  $10.1  million 
additional  for  a  full  fiscal  year,  will  be 
effective  retroactively  to  January  1,  1970. 

The  starting  salary  for  privates  will 
be  increased  from  $8,000  to  $8,500,  and 
the  maximum  salary  for  the  chief  will 
be  increased  from  $25,605  to  $32,775. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
posed new  salary  schedule  is  Intended  to 
provide  an  adequate  career  schedule  for 
policemen  and  firemen  In  the  private 
ranks,  where  most  members  spend  their 
careers,  by  providing  a  29-percent  In- 
crease in  scheduled  salary  between  en- 
trance and  maximum  service  step  after 
7  years  of  service,  instead  of  the  present 
16  percent.  It  has  been  established  that  a 
majority  of  voluntary  separations  from 
the  police  department  occur  in  the  first 
5  years  of  service.  Hence,  by  giving  the 
young  man  interested  In  public  safety 
some  realistic  salary  incentive,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  proposed  salary  schedule  will 
reduce  the  rate  of  resignations  among 
the  younger  members.  This  concept  Is 
based  on  the  growing  conviction  that 
while  competitive  entrance  salaries  are 
necessary,  those  young  men  who  really 
desire  a  career  in  public  safety  are  look- 
ing beyond  salary  step  1. 

A  career  in  public  safety,  as  in  any 
other  occupation,  must  offer  a  monetary 
growth  which  will  elIIow  an  individual  to 
plan  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Not  only  should 
no  policeman  or  fireman  have  to  resort 
to  outside  employment,  but  the  shift  re- 
quirements of  these  occupations  make 
"moonlighting,"  or  holding  an  additional 
Job  difficult  for  the  uniformed  member. 
These  are  the  facts  which  may  well  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  young  police- 
man or  fireman  will  decide  to  remain  in 
this  work  or  to  seek  better  paying  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  salary 
schedule  for  privates  in  this  proposed 
scale  has  received  the  greatest  percent- 
age Increase. 

TEACHES   SALABT    INCBEASES 

Section  302  of  title  IV  provides  a  new 
salary  scale  for  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Education,  which  will 
provide  an  overall  average  increase  of  13 
percent  In  such  salaries,  effective  retro- 
actively to  January  1,  1970.  The  addi- 
tional cost  Is  estimated  at  some  $13.4 
million  for  a  full  fiscal  year. 

The  minimum  salary  for  teachers  with 
the  bachelor's  degree  is  increased  from 
$7,000  to  $7,800,  and  the  maximum  from 
$12,040  to  $13,000.  For  the  teacher  with 
a  master's  degree,  the  minimum  salary 
will  be  Increased  from  $7,700  to  $8,580, 


and    the    maximum    from    $12,740    to 
$15,200. 

Comparable  Increases  are  provided 
also  for  teachers  In  the  other  salary  cate- 
gorieo,  such  as  those  with  the  master's 
degree  plus  30  credit  hours,  and  for  those 
with  master's  degree  plus  60  credit  hours 
or  the  doctor's  d^ree.  In  addition,  a  new 
salary  category  is  created  in  this  salary 
scale  for  the  teacher  with  a  master's 
degree  plus  15  credit  hours,  with  salary 
ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $8,190  to  a 
maximum  of  $13,800.  This  salary  cate- 
gory exists  in  the  salary  schedules  of 
many  urban  school  systems  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  that  it  should  become  a  part 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  teachers'  sal- 
ary scale  at  this  time. 

Also,  the  salary  scale  proposed  in  H.R. 
17138  will  reduce  the  number  of  years  re- 
quired for  all  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployees in  salary  class  15  to  attain  the 
maximum  salary  level  from  the  present 
18  years  to  15  years.  This  provision,  to- 
gether with  the  particularly  substantial 
increases  in  salaries  provided  in  the 
higher  service  steps,  is  designed  to  aug- 
ment the  position  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  school  system  with  respect 
to  the  retention  of  the  more  experienced 
teachers.  This  is  in  response  to  testi- 
mony before  this  committee  indicating 
that  this  is  presently  the  area  in  which 
the  District's  salaries  for  teachers  are 
the  most  disadvantageous  as  compared 
with  those  paid  In  other  school  systems. 

This  proposed  salary  scale  also  will  in- 
crease the  salary  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  from  $30,000  to  $35,000,  and 
that  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  from 
$26,000  to  $31,000.  Also,  a  new  poslUon 
title  of  Associate  Superintendent  will  be 
authorized,  at  a  salary  of  $29,000.  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  our  committee  that  these 
provisions  will  enable  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system  to  attract  and  re- 
tain competent  personnel  at  the  top 
levels  of  administration. 

The  bill  also  provides  substantial  pay 
Increases  for  teachers,  officers,  and  other 
education  employees  engaged  in  the  pro- 
grams of  summer  school,  adult  education, 
and  veterans'  summer  high  school  cen- 
ters. 

INCOICE   TAX    AMEhTDMENT 

The  first  section  of  title  V  amends  sec- 
tion 3  of  title  VI  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  (District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  47- 
1567b(a)),  by  providing  a  new  personal 
income  tax  schedule,  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  This  new 
schedule,  which  was  requested  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  which  will  defray  the  cost  of  the 
salary  increases  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion, is  as  follows : 


If  the  taxable  Income  Is:  The  tax  Is: 

Not  over  $1,000 2%  of  the  taxable  Income. 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $2,000 $20,  plus  3%  of  excess  over  $1,<XX>. 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $3.000 $50.  plus  4%  of  excess  over  $12,000. 

Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $6,000 $90,  plus  6%  of  excess  over  ^3,000. 

Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $8,000 $190,  plus  6%   of  excess  over  $5,000. 

Over  ^8.000  but  not  over  •12,000 •370.  plus  7%  of  excess  over  $8,0<X). 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $17.000 $650,  plus  8%  of  excess  over  $12,000. 

Over  $17,000  but  not  over  $35.000 •1.060,  plus  9%  of  excess  over  $17,000. 

Over   $26,000 •1,770,  plus  10%   of  excess  over  $36,000. 


This  new  schedule  retains  the  pres- 
ent tax  rate  of  2  percent  on  taxable  In- 


comes not  in  excess  of  $1,000.  However, 
the  nine  divisions  of  taxable  Incomes,  as 
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compared  with  the  five  dlvis^ns  in  the 
existing  schedule,  together  iwith  some 
increases  in  the  rates.  Willi  result  In 
somewhat  higher  taxation  plarticularly 
for  persons  in  the  higher  lerels  of  in- 
come. Some  examples  of  the  proposed 
new  income  tax  levies,  as  com  pared  with 
the  present  tax  at  several  le^fsls  of  tax- 
able income,  are  as  follows: 


TiaM*  incomt 


Prtnnt  to 


Jl.OOO » 

J5.000 »1« 

J10.000 $4K 

J15.000 $710 

CO.OOO JI.OIC 


new 


will 


It  is  estimated  that  this 
for  personal   income   tax 
some  $25  million  of  additionjal 
per  year. 

SAIJUIT  INCKEASK  COSTS  AND  rUkANCINC 

The  cost  to  the  District  of  C  alumbla  of 
the  salary  increases  providec  in  title  I 
and  tiUe  ni  of  this  bill,  botl  for  a  full 
fiscal  year  and  for  that  part  qf  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  affected,  together  with  the 
additional  revenues  which  are  predicted 
to  accrue  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  personal  in 
come  tax  provided  in  title  V, 
presented  to  your  committee 


Proposed  tax 


J20 

$190 

$510 

$890 

$1,320 


schedule 
produce 
revenue 


have  been 
Eis  follows: 


PAY  INCREASE  COSTS  AND  FINA)4CING 
lln  m  illions  o>  dolUn) 


Fiscal 
197( 

Full  year  fiscal 
year  1971 

Totil  costs: 

Police  »nd  life 

5.0! 
7.9 

10.1 

Teachers  and  officen 

13.4 

Gross  costs                     .    

12.9; 
1.94 

23.5 

Less  absorption' 

2.5 

Net  funds  required 

11.01 

•  12.S 

1 

20.0 

Additional  revenues:  Increase  in  in- 

25.0 

I  Your  committee  was  advised  by  tlie  Cominlssioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  15  percent  of  these  costs  will  be  ab- 
sort«d  through  administrative  actions  by  tha  Police  and  Fire 
Departments  and  by  the  District  ot  Columbia  Mard  of  Education 

>  The  increase  which  this  bill  will  provide  in  personal  income 
taies  IS  made  retroactne  to  Jan.  1. 1970.  It  is  tr|e,  of  course,  that 
tha  $12,500,000  of  additional  which  will  ac*rue  as  a  result 
thereof  for  the  2d  half  of  fiscal  year  1970  cinnot  be  actually 
collected  dunni  that  6-month  period.  However,  your  committee 
IS  informed  that  in  a  situation  of  this  kind,  the  Oistrict  of  Colum- 
bia can  secure  an  advance,  or  a  short-term  loan,  from  the  US 
Treasury  of  such  potential  amounts  ot  revenue  (or  permission  to 
defer  repayment  of  other  outstandini  obli^tioits  to  the  Treasury 
in  like  amounts),  and  that  thus  the  District  cap  obtain  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  this  money  at  this  time,  even  though  it  will 
not  reach  the  DistrKt  ot  Columbia  Fund  as  cqllectad  revenues 
until  later  on. 


"Salary  class  and  title 


Clas4: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  serieanL 
Police  serieanL 

Subclass  (b) 

Delecthre  serfeanL 

Subclass(c) 

Police  serfeant  asst|nad  as- 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Horse  mounted  olScer. 

Cla»s5 

Fire  lieutenant 
Police  heutenairt. 

Cla»6 

Marine  cnpaeer. 
PiloL 

CJa«7 

Captain. 

Class  « 

Battalion  lire  chief. 
Police  inspector. 

aati9 

Deputy  fire  chief. 
Deputy  chief  e(  pofeti 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  predicted 
additional  revenues  from  the  authorized 
Increases  in  the  District  of  Columbia  per- 
sonal Income  tax  will  be  more  than  suiH- 
cient  to  offset  the  additional  costs  to  the 
District  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  17138. 

Mr.  BIAOai.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  that  the  House  is  passing  the 
District  of  Columbia  police,  firemen,  and 
teachers  pay  raise  bill  today  without  de- 
feating the  committee  amendment  to 
change  the  retroactive  pay  date  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970  and  the  original  July  1,  1970, 
bill  date. 

Promises  are  almost  as  important  as 
deserved  pay  raises  that  reflect  the  high 
risks  and  unique  demands  of  a  police 
or  fire  career  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  entire  police  and  flre  force  had 
been  looking  forward  to  a  July  1,  1969 
retroactive  pay  date  before  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  in- 
terests of  economy.  The  retroactive 
pay  date  wsis  originally  established  to 
put  District  of  Columbia  police  and  fire- 
men on  a  comparable  level  with  other 
Federal  workers  in  jobs  of  similar  respon- 
sibility who  received  pay  raises  earlier 
last  year. 

This  weekend  the  entire  District  police 
force  and  standby  flre  force  displayed 
outstanding  cool  judgment  and  control 
that  materially  helped  pass  the  weekend 
of  antiwar  demonstrations  without  inci- 
dent and  violence.  Without  the  leader- 
ship, training  and  outstanding  quality  of 
character  displayed  by  these  personnel, 
the  hot  weather  and  hot  tempers  of  anti- 
war convictions  could  well  have  erupted 
Into  violence,  jeopardizing  lives  and 
property. 

Time  and  again  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia poUce  and  flre  forces  have  dis- 
played their  ability  to  cope  with  the 
unique  demands  of  the  Federal  city.  Yet 
the  Members  of  the  House  failed  to  match 
job  responsibilities  with  cconparable  pay 
for  a  6-month  period  between  July  1, 
1969.  and  January  1,  1970. 

I  think  I  need  not  point  out  the  ob- 
vious competitive  job  possibilities  offered 
young  men  and  women  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Mr.  Speaker.  Good 
employees  with  the  potential  to  serve  the 
public  under  hazardous  conditions  In  the 
interests  of  public  safety  are  eagerly 
sought.  Although  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  passed  bill  reflected  a  more  realis- 
tic approcu:h  to  salary  differential  be- 
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tween  salary  levels  of  responsibility 
within  the  departments  which  allows  for 
career  advancement  and  helps  attract 
career  oriented  employees,  I  sun  never- 
theless, disappointed  that  the  House 
would  risk  jeopardizing  the  morale  of 
District  police  and  flremen  by  disallow- 
ing the  July  1, 1969,  retroactive  pay  date. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Spesiker.  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  authorizes  the 
wearing  of  the  U.S.  flag  as  an  official  part 
of  the  uniform  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  serving  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  being  hailed  as  a  signal 
achievement  by  other  law  enforcement 
authorities  throughout  America.  I  refer 
to  section  202  of  title  HI  of  the  bill. 

Many  local  police  and  sheriffs  depart- 
ments have,  for  some  time  now  worn  an 
emblem  depicting  the  flag  of  our  coim- 
try  as  a  part  of  their  uniform. 

Public  reaction  in  such  localities  has 
been  noticeable  since  the  flag  became  a 
part  of  the  uniform.  Authorities  report 
a  marked  decrease  in  assaults  upon  their 
officers.  The  officers'  morale  has  In- 
creased and  John  Q.  Citizen,  himself, 
seems  to  give  a  refreshing  look  of  respect 
upon  the  uniformed  officers  proudly  dis- 
playing the  flag  of  our  country. 

This  identiflcation  for  our  police  has 
long  been  needed  here  In  the  District, 
with  its  soaring  crime  rate  and  its  vi- 
cious attacks  upon  the  pe£u:e  officers. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  role  in  help- 
ing initiate  this  portion  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  will  pay  special  tribute  to 
these  Federal  peace  officers — the  U.S. 
Park  Police,  the  Executive  Protective 
Service,  the  Capitol  Police,  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— and  I  look  forward  with  great  an- 
ticipation to  the  uniforms  bearing  an  em- 
blem of  Old  Glory.  May  it  be  successful 
in  reinstllling  the  respect  and  the  dig- 
nity that  our  dedicated  keepers  of  the 
peace  so  richly  deserve. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  ask  that 
it  be  adopted. 

COMMITTEX  AlCKNDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  The  Salary  Sched- 
ule on  page  2  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
material  relating  to  Classes  4  through  1 1  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


Service  steps 


Lonfevity  steps 


B 


11,475  12,050  12,625      13.200 13,775 

11.900  12,495  13,090      13.685  14.280 

12.070  12,645  13,220      13,795 14,370 

13,300  13,965  14,630      15.295  15,960 

14,550  15,280  16,010      16,740 17,470 

15,800  16,590  17,380      18,170  18,960 

18,500  19,425  20,350      21,275 22,200 

21,500  22.575  23,650      24.725 25.800 


14,350 

14.875 
14,945 


14,925 

15,470 
15,520 


16.625 

18.200 

19.750. 
23,125 

26,875 


I 
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Service  steps 


Longevity  steps 


"Salary  class  and  title 


B 


olice. 


Class  10 

Assistant  chief  of  i 

Assistant  fire  chiel. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  White  House  Police. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 
Class  11 

Fire  chief. 

Chief  of  police." 


23.800 


28.500 


24,990 


29,925 


26,180 


31,350 


27,370 


32.775 


28,560 


29,750 


AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMTTrEE    AMENDMENT 
OrrXSED     BT     MB.    n7QUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  conunlttee  amendment 
ofTered  by  Mr.  Fuqua  :  On  page  3  In  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  committee 
amendment  strike  out  "28.560,"  "29,760". 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  conform  to  the 
steps  considered  by  the  committee 
amendment,  and  it  was  inadvertently 
omitted  when  the  bill  was  printed. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  favorable  action  the  bill 
HJl.  17138,  of  which  I  am  cosponsor. 
While  this  is  actually  something  of  an 
omnibus  bill,  including  provisions  on  a 
variety  of  subject  matter,  the  principal 
thrust  of  the  legislation  is  to  provide  well- 
deserved  salary  increases  for  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  for  the 
teachers  and  other  professional  employ- 
ees of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  is  devoted  to  salary 
increases  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Policemen  and  Firemen.  The  bill  would 
increase  the  starting  salary  for  privates 
in  these  forces  from  S8,000  to  $8,500,  and 
their  maximum  salaries  from  $10,300  to 
$12,240.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
the  salary  range  for  the  Chief,  presently 
$24,000  to  $25,605,  will  be  Increased  to  a 
range  from  $28,500  to  $32,775.  The  over- 
all average  increase  will  be  some  13 
percent. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  pro- 
posed salary  schedule  for  policemen  and 
flremen  will  offer  the  greatest  percent- 
age increase  to  members  in  the  private 
ranks,  where  most  of  them  will  spend 
their  careers.  This  is  provided  by  a 
29-percent  increase  in  scheduled  salary 
between  entrance  and  the  maximum 
service  step  after  7  years  of  service, 
rather  than  the  present  16  percent.  This 
is  a  proper  step  toward  providing  a  real- 
istic, attractive  career  incentive  to  these 
young  men.  While  starting  salaries  are 
important,  the  fact  Is  that  most  resigna- 
tions from  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice and  Fire  Departments  occur  within 
the  members'  flrst  5  years  of  service, 
and  this  trend  can  be  reversed  and  these 
able  young  men  kept  in  the  forces  only  by 
providing  an  attractive  salary  schedule 
beyond  the  initial  step,  as  this  bill  will  do. 


It  pleases  me  also  that  this  salary 
schedule,  as  amended  by  our  committee, 
will  provide  for  the  flrst  time  some  meas- 
ure of  proper  comparability  between  the 
salaries  for  the  officers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
and  those  paid  in  the  classifled  Govern- 
ment service  for  positions  of  equivalent 
degrees  of  responsibility.  This  is  a  goal 
which  has  long  been  sought  by  myself 
and  some  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  aim  in 
this  bill. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  these 
salary  increases  will  go  into  effect  retro- 
actively to  January  1.  1970,  as  requested 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Goverrunent. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  increases  will 
cost  EUx>ut  $5  million  for  the  second  half 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  some  $10.1 
million  for  a  full  year. 

As  for  comparability  with  salaries  for 
policemen  and  flremen  elsewhere,  the 
salary  schedule  in  H.R.  17138  will  raise 
the  starting  salary  for  police  privates  in 
the  District,  as  compared  with  that  paid 
in  the  21  UJS.  cities  with  populations  in 
excess  of  500,000  persons,  from  seventh 
place  to  flfth  place;  and  the  starting 
salary  for  flre  privates  would  rise  from 
eighth  place  to  sixth  place  among  these 
same  cities.  At  the  same  time,  the  maxi- 
mum salary  for  police  privates  will  rise 
from  10th  to  second  place,  and  that  of 
flre  privates  from  ninth  place  to  second 
place. 

As  for  the  position  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  salaries  as  compared  with 
those  paid  to  police  and  fire  privates  In 
the  other  six  jurisdictions  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  these  will  be 
the  highest  In  the  area,  both  minimum 
and  maximum. 

The  proposed  salaries  for  the  higher 
ranks  will  also  compare  quite  favorably 
with  those  paid  elsewhere,  as  the  mini- 
mum salary  paid  in  the  District  will  rank 
in  fourth  place  or  higher  In  virtually 
every  rank  from  sergeant  and  above 
among  the  large  U.S.  cities,  and  the 
maximums  for  these  ranks  will  be  in  flrst 
or  second  place  among  such  cities.  Lo- 
cally, the  District  of  Columbia  salaries 
for  officers,  both  minimum  «uid  maxi- 
mum, will  be  the  highest  in  the  metro- 
politan area. 

These  Increases  thus  are  designed  to 
provide  adequate  and  attractive  career 
Incentives  whereby  the  members  of  these 
forces  will  be  encouraged  to  remain  in 
these  services,  hazardous  suid  demanding 
as  they  are,  and  also  to  maintain  a  fa- 
vorable competitive  position  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  capable  persormel  into  these 


forces,  by  keeping  the  District  salaries  In 
the  upper  quartile  among  the  major 
cities,  and  higher  than  the  salaries  paid 
elsewhere  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

There  Is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
valid  need  for  a  susbtantial  increase  at 
this  time  In  salaries  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia policemen  and  flremen.  The  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living  since  1967. 
the  time  of  the  last  major  salary  In- 
crease for  these  persoimel,  and  the  in- 
creases in  such  salaries  elsewhere  dur- 
ing this  same  Interim,  amply  justify  this 
action  now  for  the  benefit  of  these  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  employees. 

There  are  two  major  provisions  in  title 
n.  The  first  of  these  provides  that  the 
Police  Trial  Board  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  maintain  sole  jurisdiction 
over  complaints  brought  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force. 

This  Police  Tritd  Board  was  flrst  es- 
tablished In  1901  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
under  which  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  au- 
thorized to  establish  such  a  board  or 
bofirds.  While  there  was  no  provision  In 
the  law  as  to  the  makeup  of  such  a 
Police  Trial  Board,  the  Board  has  always 
been  composed  of  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Force  and  operated  sat- 
isfactorily over  a  period  of  many  years 
in  Its  function  of  hearing  and  determin- 
ing the  merits  of  complaints  against  po- 
lice officers.  A  c(Hnplainant  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  findings  of  this  Board 
has  always  been  privileged  to  appeal 
such  a  ruling  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, or  more  recently,  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia  Commissioner,  and  beyond 
that,  of  course,  to  a  court  of  law. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of  1952, 
however,  replaced  this  setup  with  the 
creation  of  a  Regular  Police  Trial  Board, 
a  Special  Police  Trial  Board,  and  a  Com- 
plaint Review  Board.  The  Chief  of  Po- 
lice appoints  the  members  of  the  two 
Police  Trial  Boards,  and  they  are  still 
composed  of  members  of  the  police  force. 
The  Regular  Trial  Board  tries  cases  of 
Infractions  of  discipline  within  the  de- 
partment Itself,  while  the  Special  Trial 
Board  handles  those  cases  Involving 
complaints  brought  against  police  offi- 
cers by  outside  persons. 

The  first  Complaint  Review  Board, 
known  as  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board,  was  appointed  in  1963  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. This  Board  served  to  investigate 
c(Mnplalnts  against  police  officers  filed 
with  the  Commissioners,  smd  to  report 
their  findings  to  them.  Thus,  a  division 
of  authority  was  created,  under  which  a 
citizen  could  air  a  grievance  against  a 
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e  Police 


ition  and 
^ity.  I  take 
entire 

its  lead- 
ipolice  ac' 


District  of  Columbia  police  oflcer  before 
a  board  which  did  not  include  a  single 
member  of  the  Police  IDepartment  itself, 
and  which  was  empowered  to  ■  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  taking  kuch  cases 
before  the  Police  Trial  Board— a  func- 
tion which  had  previously  bem  reserved 
to  the  Chief  of  Police.  Theitafter.  for 
the  first  time.  Members  of  cdngress  be- 
gan to  receive  bitter  complaints  from 
members  of  the  Metropohllan  Police 
force  regarding  treatment  afforded  them 
by  this  newly  created  Civilian  Complaint 
Review  Board.  For  the  ptist  year  or  2, 
however,  this  Complaint  Review  Board 
has  not  been  active,  and  some  semblance 
of  harmony  in  this  area  hai  been  re 
stored  as  such  work  is  again 
ried  on  exclusively  by  the 
imder  the  direct  control  of 
Department  itself. 

Recently,  however,  the  threat  of  a  new 
and  different  Civilian  Compl 
Board  has  arisen,  in  cormecti 
Pilot  Precinct  project,  whichl  is  an  ex 
periment  in  civilian  or  neighborhood 
control  over  the  police  orgi 
operation  in  that  area  of  the 
a  very  dim  view  indeed  on 
project,  particularly  as  one 
ers  Is  Marion  Barry,  whose  an 
tivities  are  well  known  to  riyself  and 
many  of  my  colleagues.  Thii  group  is 
planning  to  ask  the  law  school  Df  Howard 
University  to  act  as  Compla^t  Review 
Board,  to  hear  and  report  its  findings 
regarding  complaints  against)  police  in 
that  area  to  the  Pilot  Preciiict  Project 
for  their  action.  I 

I  cannot  express  too  stronay  my  op- 
position to  this  or  any  other  plan  which 
will  put  people  like  Marion  |  Barry  in 
charge  of  any  phase  of  law  eriforcement 
whatever.  Therefore.  I  heartily  endorse 
this  provision  of  HJl.  17138,  Which  will 
place  the  responsibility  for  handling 
complaints  against  District  ofl  Columbia 
police  officers  where  it  belongs,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Police  Trial  Boi 
ating  under  the  administra' 
Police  Department  itself. 

The  other  main  provision 
pertains  to  the  distance  fro; 
within  which  members  of  the 
Columbia  Police  and  Fire 
are  required  U)  live.  At  presen 
trict  of  Colimibia  City  Coun^ 
authority  to  establish  this  ar^a  as  any- 
where between  12  miles  anc(  25  miles 
radius  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  BuUding.  The 
former  Board  of  Commissioners,  which 
had  this  same  authority,  set  tlie  limit  at 
21  miles,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  has  shown  no  mcUnation 
to  extend  it  farther. 

Since  1964.  when  the  present  21-mile 
radius  was  prescribed,  the  growth  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  has  made 
this  limitation  a  complete  anachronism. 
The  members  of  these  forces,  and  par- 
ticularly the  younger  members  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  hous- 
ing which  they  can  afford,  and  which 
presents  a  reasonably  attractive  and 
healthful  atmosphere  within  Which  they 
may  raise  their  families,  withih  21  miles 
of  this  city.  I  have  received  numerous 
complaints  on  this  subject,  as  the  soar- 
ing cost  of  land  and  housing  has  made 
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the  plight  of  many  of  these  men  more 
and  more  discouraging  to  them.  Further- 
more, their  resentment  is  deepened  be- 
cause the  development  of  highways  and 
transportation  facilities  has  made  it  in- 
creasingly possible  to  travel  into  the  city 
from  ever-increasing  distances  in  the 
suburbs.  In  the  same  space  of  time.  This 
problem  is  causing  a  real  problem  in  re- 
taining these  younger  members  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  forces,  and  the 
problem  wiU  only  increase  unless  some 
corrective  measures  are  taken. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council  has  shown 
no  inclination  whatever  to  act  within  its 
authority  to  extend  this  present  un- 
realistic 21 -mile  limitation.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  heartily  endorse  this  provision  of 
H.R.  17138,  which  will  extend  the  radius 
to  25  miles  and  will  also  authorize  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments to  waive  this  limits  in  cases  where 
they  deem  such  an  exception  to  be  justi- 
fied. Thus,  for  the  first  time  some  degree 
of  commonsense  may  prevail  with 
respect  to  this  problem. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  provides  for  salary 
increases  for  the  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education.  This  pro- 
posed salary  schedule  will  provide  an 
overall  average  increase  of  13  percent  in 
such  salaries.  As  recommended  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  goveniment.  the 
increases  will  become  effective  as  of 
January  1,  1970. 

The  bill  proposes  to  increase  the  start- 
ing salary  for  a  teacher  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  $7,000  to  $7,800,  and  the 
maximum  salary  for  such  a  teacher  from 
$12,040  to  $13,000.  This  maximum  will  be 
attainable  in  15  years  of  service,  rather 
than  the  present  period  of  18  years.  For  a 
teacher  with  a  master's  degree,  which 
is  required  for  all  teachers  in  the  senior 
high  schools  in  the  District,  the  mini- 
mum salary  will  be  increased  from  $7,700 
to  $8,580.  and  the  maximum  from  $12,- 
740  to  $15,200.  The  other  categories  in 
the  present  salary  scale,  for  those  with  a 
master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours  and 
those  with  a  doctor's  degree,  would  re- 
ceive comparable  increases.  In  addition, 
this  bill  will  establish  a  new  category  for 
teachers  with  a  bachelor's  degree  plus  15 
credit  hours,  whose  salary  scale  would 
start  at  $8,190  and  reach  a  maximum  of 
$13,800.  At  the  top  of  the  scale,  the  sal- 
ary for  the  Superintendent  will  be  in- 
creased from  $30,000  to  $35,000.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  is  in- 
creased from  $26,000  to  $31,000,  and  a 
new  position  of  Associate  Superintendent 
is  created,  at  a  salary  of  $29,000. 

In  these  salary  scales  for  teachers, 
there  has  been  a  deliberate  effort  to  raise 
the  levels  for  the  experienced  teachers  to 
a  greater  degree  than  those  in  the  lower 
salary  steps.  This,  together  with  the  re- 
duction of  the  time  required  of  all  teach- 
ers to  attain  the  maximum  salary  levels 
from  18  years  to  15  years,  is  intended  to 
place  the  District  in  a  stronger  competi- 
tive position  with  respect  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  more  experienced  teachers — 
an  area  in  which  witnesses  told  us  the 
District  of  Columbia  salary  schedules  for 
teachers  have  been  weak  in  past  years. 


As  a  competitive  position,  these  pro- 
posed salary  Increases  will  place  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  first  plac3  among 
the  19  U.S.  cities  of  populations  between 
500.000  and  1,000,000  in  minimum  and 
maximum  salaries  paid  to  teachers  with 
the  bachelor's  degree  and  those  with  the 
master's  degree.  Among  the  seven  Juris- 
dictions in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  the  District  will  also  rank  first  in 
minimum  and  maximum  salaries  for 
teachers  with  the  bachelor's  degree,  first 
in  minimum  salary  for  those  with  the 
master's  degree,-  and  second  for  maxi- 
mum salary  for  the  master's  degree.  In 
this  latter  category,  the  District  salary 
of  $15,200  attainable  in  15  years  will  be 
exceeded  only  by  Fairfax,  with  a  maxi- 
mum figure  of  $15,800  attainable  after 
17  years  of  service.  The  salaries  referred 
to  in  the  Washington  area  are  those 
which  will  be  in  effect  during  the  coming 
school  year. 

The  cost  of  these  salary  Increases  Is 
estimated  at  some  $7.9  million  for  the 
last  half  year  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  about  $13.4  mlUlon  for  a  full  fiscal 
year. 

This  title  also  provides  that  District  of 
Columbia  teachers  will  henceforth  be 
paid  on  a  semimonthly  basis,  rather  than 
monthly  as  at  present,  and  also  that  they 
may  elect  to  be  paid  over  either  a  10- 
month  period  or  a  12-month  period.  Both 
these  changes  are  in  response  to  requests 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  teachers. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  contains  two  provi- 
sions, both  of  which  I  strongly  support. 
The  first  amends  the  present  law  regard- 
ing administrative  leave  for  teachers.  At 
present,  each  teacher  and  attendance  of- 
ficer in  the  District  school  system  may 
use  as  many  as  3  days  in  any  school  year 
out  of  his  accumulated  sick  leave,  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  In  1968,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  Union  took 
advantage  of  this  provision  by  encourag- 
ing a  large-scale  1-day  walkout  by  teach- 
ers in  the  city,  to  demonstrate  here  at 
the  Capitol  in  favor  of  some  pending 
legislation  regarding  teachers'  salaries. 
This  caused  the  closing  of  a  number  of 
the  schools  In  the  city  for  that  day,  for 
lack  of  teaching  personnel.  The  response 
of  the  Congress  to  this  irresponsible  and 
high-handed  action  was  to  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  restrict  the  administrative 
leave  privilege  to  not  more  than  three 
teachers  in  any  one  school  on  any  one 
day,  or  5  percent  of  the  teachers  in  any 
school,  whichever  is  the  greater  number. 
Since  that  restriction  was  imposed,  the 
union  has  encouraged  walkouts  to  the 
limit  of  that  restriction,  in  every  school 
in  the  city,  again  to  protest  or  demon- 
strate in  favor  of  pending  legislation. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  walk- 
outs of  this  nature  are  not  In  keeping 
with  the  teachers'  professional  dignity 
and  responsibility  to  the  pupils,  and  that 
they  certainly  should  not  be  condoned 
on  days  for  which  the  teachers  are  being 
paid.  Therefore,  I  heartily  support  the 
provision  in  this  bill  which  states  that 
such  administrative  leave  may  be  granted 
only  for  purposes  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  Board  will  use  this  au- 
thority properly,  in  granting  such  leave 
in  the  futiire. 
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The  other  provision  of  this  title  will 
direct  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education  to  develop  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  regulations  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11491,  dated  October  28,  1969,  to  govern 
employee-management  relationships  be- 
tween the  Board  and  its  employees  and 
organizations  regarding  such  employees. 
I  sponsored  this  provision  in  the  bill,  be- 
cause of  my  conviction  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  desper- 
ately needs  some  instriunent  by  which 
they  may  deal  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  Union  effectively  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  school  system. 

Executive  Order  No.  11491  was  issued 
by  the  President  in  1969,  establishing  a 
revision  of  the  framework  for  labor- 
management  relations  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees and  employee  unions.  Section  18 
of  this  order  spells  out  standards  of  con- 
duct for  labor  organizations,  and  section 
19  delineates  a  strong  line  against  un- 
fair labor  practices  with  respect  to  or- 
ganizations of  Government  employees. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government 
is  revising  its  labor  relations  program  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  policies 
spelled  out  in  this  Executive  order.  This 
program  is  expected  to  establish  an  im- 
partial Board  of  Labor  Relations  to  ar- 
bitrate disputes,  and  otherwise  to  create 
effective  machinery  for  resolving  Im- 
passes in  contract  negotiations. 

The  problem  is,  however,  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
will  not  be  included  In  this  program,  and 
thus  can  look  forward  to  no  realistic, 
useful  authority  in  dealing  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  Union.  The 
events  of  the  past  several  years,  since  the 
teachers  union  became  the  oCBcially 
recognized  bargaining  agent  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  teachers,  have  clearly 
indicated  the  need  for  such  an  author- 
ity. Only  this  year,  a  teacher  strike  in 
the  Nation's  capital  was  narrowly 
averted.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  teachers'  contract  forbid- 
ding them  to  strike,  but  to  this  union 
that  is  only  a  scrap  of  paper — and 
furthermore,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Corporation  Counsel  advised  that  the 
Board  could  not  enforce  that  provision 
anyway.  In  this  situation,  therefore,  in 
view  of  the  attitudes  of  the  oflScers  of 
this  teachers  union,  anything  might 
happi>n. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  length 
with  certain  key  persons  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  School  Administration,  and 
the  language  in  this  provision  of  H.R. 
17138  evolved  as  a  result  of  those  con- 
versations. I  am  assured  that  the  devel- 
opment of  this  set  of  policies  and  proce- 
dures by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education,  invoking  as  it  will  particu- 
larly sections  18  and  19  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11491,  will  afford  the  Board 
the  means  to  orderly  and  constructive 
relations  with  the  teachers  union.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Boston, 
where  a  similar  authority  prevails,  the 
union  officials  are  being  threatened  with 
imprisonment  and  the  union  with  a 
heavy  fine,  in  connection  with  a  teach- 


ers' strike  in  that  city,  by  the  local 
courts.  This  is  the  sort  of  authority 
which  I  feel  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  be  able  to  exert  also,  against  strikes 
in  which  the  Innocent  schoolchildren 
are  the  real  losers. 

Title  V  provides  a  new  and  revised  per- 
sormel  income  tax  schedule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  become  effective  as 
of  January  1.  1970.  This  schedule,  which 
was  requested  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioner,  will  produce  an  estimated 
$25  million  of  additional  revenue  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Fund  per 
fiscal  year. 

It  has  been  my  intention,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  to  sponsor  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  payment  of  District  of 
Columbia  personal  income  tax  simply  as 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  individual's 
Federal  income  tax  for  that  year.  Such 
measures  for  the  simplification  of  pay- 
ment of  State  and  local  income  taxes 
have  been  adopted  in  some  States,  and 
are  currently  being  studied  in  others.  I 
have  gone  into  this  matter  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  am  convinced  that  such  a  for- 
mula will  be  feasible.  However,  in  view 
of  the  extremely  heavy  schedule  of  major 
legislation  pending  before  this  commit- 
tee this  year,  there  was  not  sufficient  time 
and  opportimity  to  give  this  proposal 
adequate  consideration  for  inclusion  in 
this  bill. 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  cost  of  the  salary 
increases  provided  in  H.R.  17138  will  be 
$23.5  million  for  a  full  fiscal  year,  and 
since  the  15  percent  of  this  cost  which 
we  are  advised  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
reduce  this  cost  to  a  net  figure  of  $20 
million.  It  is  seen  that  the  increase  in 
the  income  tax  will  exceed  this  net  cost 
by  some  $5  million  per  year. 

As  for  the  net  cost  of  the  salary  in- 
creases for  the  Isist  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  1970,  which  amoiuits  to  $11.01  mil- 
lion, although  the  additional  $12.5  mil- 
lion of  revenues  which  will  accrue  from 
the  personal  income  tax  increase  for  that 
period  cannot  actually  be  collected  dur- 
ing that  time,  we  are  advised  that  the 
District  can  obtain  a  short-term  advance 
from  the  Treasury  on  the  strength  of 
these  additional  revenues  which  will 
eventually  accrue  to  the  city.  Thus,  the 
salary  increases  provided  In  H.R.  17138 
are  more  than  fully  funded. 

Section  502  of  this  title  is  designed  to 
correct  a  misimderstanding  in  reference 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1969.  It  WEis  the  Intent  of  our  Com- 
mittee that  this  legislation  should  rsdse 
the  sales  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  sold 
and  consumed  on  the  premises,  as  in 
restaurants,  from  4  percent  to  5  percent. 
Through  a  misunderstanding,  however, 
this  increase  was  made  to  apply  also  to 
alcoholic  beverages  sold  in  package 
stores.  Since  another  provision  In  this 
Revenue  Act  increases  the  gallonage  tax 
on  off-sale  alcoholic  beverages  substan- 
tially, this  inadvertent  error  actually  Im- 
posed an  unfair  double  tax  increase  on 
this  one  segment  of  the  city's  economy. 
The  language  of  this  section  of  H.R. 
17138  repeals  the  unintentional  sales  tax 
increase  on  off-sale  beverages,  reducing 


the  rate  to  4  percent  which  is  the  gen- 
eral sales  tax  rate  at  present  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"ntle  VI  of  the  bill  increases  the  sal- 
ary of  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard, 
so  as  to  restore  the  comparability  of  this 
salary  to  the  GS-15  rate  for  classified 
Government  employees.  This  was  the 
original  intent  for  this  salary  when  it 
was  first  established  in  1961,  but  this 
comparability  has  not  been  maintained 
since  that  time.  The  result  is  that  at 
present,  there  are  some  28  employees 
working  under  the  Commanding  General 
at  the  Armory  whose  salaries  exceed  his. 
This  provision  in  H.R.  17138  will  remove 
this  inequity  and  prevent  its  recurrence. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  title  vn  of  this 
bill,  which  provides  simply  that  Square 
764  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  property  which  may  be 
acquired  by  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  for  use  by  the  Congress. 

This  property,  located  at  4th  and  D 
Streets  SE.,  is  the  former  site  of  the 
Providence  Hospital.  It  was  purchased  in 
1962  by  a  group  of  local  investors  known 
as  the  Providence  Associates  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  At  that  time,  the  build- 
ings were  leased  to  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  it  was  the  plan  of 
the  new  owners  to  continue  this  arrange- 
ment. Soon  after  they  purchased  the 
property,  however,  the  Goverrmient  ter- 
minated its  lease,  and  subsequent  van- 
dalism of  the  buildings  made  it  neces- 
sary to  raze  them. 

Thus,  the  purchasers  imexpectedly 
found  themselves  with  a  vacant  square 
of  land.  Surveys,  however,  showed  a  need 
for  a  modem  apartment  building  and 
commercial  development  in  that  area  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  persons  working  on  Capitol 
Hill.  In  response  to  this  showing,  the 
owners  of  square  764  sought  to  obtain  a 
rezoning  on  this  property  which  would 
make  such  a  project  possible.  This  effort, 
however,  has  not  been  successful. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  has  had  the  acquisition  of 
this  property  imder  consideration,  as  a 
location  for  a  Capitol  Police  Academy 
and  possibly  other  future  needs  of  the 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pres- 
ent owners  of  the  property  would  be  quite 
willing  to  sell  it  to  the  Commission.  How- 
ever, the  Commission's  request  for  an 
appropriation  of  $1,250,000  for  this  pur- 
pose was  denied  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriations for  1970.  Further,  there  is 
no  indication  whatever  that  such  a  re- 
quest is  likely  to  be  granted  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Meanwhile,  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol has  successfully  opf>osed  the  rezoning 
of  the  property  as  requested  by  the  pres- 
ent owners.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Zoning  Commission  and  was  able  to  use 
his  infiuence  to  keep  the  prc^jerty  avail- 
able for  future  use  by  the  Capitol. 

The  dilemma  of  the  owners  of  this 
property  thus  is  quite  obvious.  They  now 
own  a  piece  of  valuable  real  estate  which 
they  catmot  develop  for  any  profitable 
use,  even  though  the  need  for  such  de- 
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velopment  has  been  establshed.  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  caanot  obtain 
the  funds  to  purchase  the  p^perty,  but 
has  been  consistently  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  owners  from  using  it  In  any 
practical  manner. 

I  feel  that  this  situation  i^i  highly  un- 
fair to  the  owners  of  this  property,  who 
have  acted  in  good  faith  afd  now  are 
being  denied  the  rezoning  whiich  will  en- 
able them  to  make  a  reasonal>le  profit  on 
their  investment.  Even  if  tihe  use  for 
which  the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion and  the  Architect  wisA  to  obtain 
this  property  is  desirable,  the  fact  is 
that  they  cannot  acquire  the  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Therefore,  I  f*el  strongly 
that  they  should  remove  theniselves  from 
the  picture  at  this  time,  in  order  that 
the  application  for  rezoning  qf  tliis  prop- 
erty may  be  considered  entirely  upon  its 
merits.  This,  then,  is  the  sol^  purpose  of 
title  vn  of  HJl.  17138.  The  Congress,  or 
the  agent  for  the  Congress.! has  caused 
these  property  owners  to  receive  several 
years  of  unfair  and  costly  treatment,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  would  actually  inot  be  im- 
proper to  consider  an  award  by  the  Con- 
gress for  damages.  The  leas^  we  should 
do,  however,  is  to  insist  on  brompt  and 
proper  zoning,  for  they  h«ve  suffered 
long  enough.  If  the  Zoning  (Jommission 
fails  to  act  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  man- 
ner, then  the  Congress  byj  legislation 
should  assure  that  proper  zoning  is 
granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague^  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  and  I  have 
spent  many  hours  in  hearings  and  de- 
liberations on  this  proposed,  legislation. 
There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the 
salary  increases  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia policemen,  firemen,  ahd  teachers 
and  other  school  ofiQcers  asjprovided  in 
this  biU  are  reasonable,  fair,  ind  well  de- 
served by  these  loyal  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants.  The  other  provisions  are 
also  sound,  and  I  commend  this  legisla- 
ti<Mi  to  my  colleagues  as  being  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nations  Capital. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  thia  5  minutes 
to  have  the  opportunity  tp  commend 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  and 
also  to  bring  to  the  attemtion  of  my 
colleagues  the  fine  and  wonderful  way 
in  which  the  Metropolitan  Poilice  Depart- 
ment handled  themselves  la£t  Saturday 
during  the  antiwar  demonstmtion.  I  had 
the  opportunity  personally  to  observe 
how  the  Police  Department  handled 
themselves  from  about  11  o'clock  Satur- 
day morning  on  through  to  4  o'lock  on 
Sxmday  morning.  I  might  s^y  it  seemed 
to  me  the  Police  Department]  in  handling 
these  crowds  was  well  trained  in  riot  con- 
trol and  in  handling  disturbances  of  this 
kind.  They  restrained  themselves  in  a 
□mnner  that  was  almost  imt)elievable.  I 
saw  one  police  sergeant  abotit  3  o'clock 
on  Saturday  afternoon  being  hit  by  a 
soft  drink  bottle  thrown  by  ine  of  these 
demonstrators.  This  police  sergeant  was 
with  his  men  in  Lafayette  Park.  He 
was  hit  on  the  head  and  it  was  a  very 
serious  wound.  The  polices  en  handled 
themselves  in  a  manner  cf  restraint. 


They  did  not  start  firing  tear  gas.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  crowd  felt  no  sorrow  that 
this  ix)liceman  had  been  hurt.  This  is  a 
situation  that  concerns  me  sometimes, 
that  a  law-and-order  man  can  be  hurt 
and  it  seems  to  be  all  right,  but  protes- 
ters, when  they  get  hurt  it  seems  to  dis- 
turb some  people  across  this  coimtry. 
On  17th  and  H  Streets  I  saw  police  in 
front  of  the  buses  receive  bottles,  trash, 
and  rocks  which  were  thrown  at  them. 
They  did  not  fire  any  tear  gas  or 
threaten  the  crowd  but  kept  them  under 
control. 

I  will  give  credit  to  the  rally  marshals. 
They  worked  real  hard.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  these  rally  marshals,  I  believe 
the  city  situation  possibly  could  have 
been  in  a  state  of  complete  chaos  by  7 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night.  However,  the 
marshals,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my 
1 -minute  speech  today,  were  not  able 
to  control  these  rally  groups  when  they 
broke  up  into  smaller  groups  and  started 
roaming  the  city  on  Saturday  night. 
They  blew  out  the  whole  front  of  the 
National  Guard  Association  Building 
and  burned  cars.  They  started  a  march 
led  by  six  Black  Panthers  on  the  Fran- 
cis Junior  High  School,  attempting  to 
burn  it  down.  For  what  reason  I  do  not 
know. 

They  tried  to  taunt  the  pwlicemen  but 
still  the  policemen  kept  their  cool.  How- 
ever, after  darkness  reached  our  Capital 
City  the  policemen  did  start  moving  in 
with  firmness.  They  arrested  over  364 
demonstrators.  The  arrests  were  in  order. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  rise  mainly,  as  I  said 
earlier,  to  commend  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  for  the  outstanding  job  that 
they  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard.  Guardsmen 
were  used  as  special  policemen  through- 
out the  Police  Department  and  were 
ready  to  support  the  Metropolitan  Police 
if  needed.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
available  National  Guard  strength  re- 
ported for  duty  Saturday. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  Capital 
Park  Police  handled  themselves  very 
well.  As  you  recall,  during  the  mora- 
torium in  November  around  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  the  protesters  were 
allowed  to  run  up  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  flags  on  the  flagstaffs  at  the 
Washington  Monument.  This  did  not 
happen  last  Saturday.  However,  when  the 
Capital  Park  Police  tried  to  rim  up  the 
American  flag  at  sunup  on  Saturday 
morning  they  had  some  difiBculty  with 
these  protesters  because  they  did  not 
want  the  American  flag  run  up  on  their 
regular  staffs.  All  that  day  the  police  had 
to  stand  by  these  flags  and  flagstaffs  and 
protect  them  and  the  American  flag  from 
any  possible  abuse. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  And,  is  it  not  true  that 
this  is  the  type  of  legislation  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pass  in  this  Congress  if 
we  are  to  maintain  such  a  group  of  men 
in  our  municipal  Police  Department  Just 
to  take  care  of  situations  like  this  at  any 
time? 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  certainly 
correct.  This  is  why  I  am  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
the  outstanding  job  performed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  legislation  providing  pay  increases 
and  changes  in  pay  schedules  for  our 
teachers,  our  policemen,  and  firemen  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
many  parts  of  the  city  on  Saturday.  I 
visited  the  command  center  down  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  Building  and  saw 
the  work  of  Mayor  Washington,  Deputy 
Mayor  Watt,  and  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense for  Washington,  George  Rodericks. 
I  also  visited  parts  of  the  ellipse  and 
the  area  of  16th  and  H  Streets,  north  of 
Lafayette  Park. 

I  deplore  the  incidents  of  disorder  and 
disruption  by  several  bands  of  dissidents 
on  Saturday.  Prom  what  I  saw,  however, 
I  believe  that  most  of  those  who  came  to 
Washington  came  with  peace  in  mind, 
and  that  fact  stands  out.  For  example, 
on  16th  Street,  I  saw  the  parade  mar- 
shals asking  the  marchers  to  walk  on  up 
16th  Street  and  avoid  violence.  The 
greater  number  of  the  marchers  who 
came  along  that  street  did  choose  to  turn 
up  16th  Street  to  avoid  confrontation  and 
violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  public  officials,  the  demonstra- 
tion marshals,  and  our  brave  policemen 
who  all  cooperated  in  preserving  order. 
I  believe  the  pay  raise  legislation  we  con- 
sider today  is  essential  to  Eissure  the  con- 
tinued service  of  a  highly  professional 
police  force.  It  is  only  through  profes- 
sionalization  and  good  training,  as  well 
as  good  recruiting,  that  we  can  attract 
the  kind  of  men  we  need  to  maintain  the 
high  standards  our  police  department 
has  set  for  itself.  Once  again,  I  salute 
Chief  Jerry  Wilson  and  the  Department. 
The  policemen  and  firemen  of  our  city 
certainly  deserve  this  long-overdue  pay 
raise. 

The  dedicated  teachers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools  deserve  a  much 
fairer  shake,  too.  They,  too,  contribute 
to  public  order  in  its  broadest  sense,  by 
educating  yoimg  citizens  for  the  places 
they  will  take  in  the  community.  I  have 
met  this  week  with  many  students  from 
my  own  district,  and  I  know  that  all  our 
teachers  are  faced  with  an  alert  and 
often  restless  group  of  young  people.  We 
need  good  teachers  in  the  District  more 
than  ever,  and  it  is  time  we  approved  the 
salaries  to  match  the  difficult  and  vital 
job  the  teachers  are  doing. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  appropriate  time 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
after  the  committee  amendments  have 
been  discussed,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  title  VII  to  this  bill  on 
the  basis  that  it  simply  does  not  be- 
long in  the  bill.  This  involves  a  certain 
parcel  of  property  which  Is  still  under 
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the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

So  I  want  to  let  the  committee  know 
that  I  will  do  that  after  the  committee 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of.  As  to 
the  other  committee  amendments.  I  sup- 
port very  much  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  and  the  other 
members  of  the  conunittee  on  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  salaries  of  police- 
men and  firemen.  It  is  the  only  way  we 
develop  the  type  of  quality  police  depart- 
ment that  Is  necessary  to  control  an  ur- 
ban city,  and  In  particular  this  Federal 
capital  city. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  members 
of  this  committee,  starting  approxi- 
mately 3  or  4  years  ago,  began  working 
together  to  try  to  bring  these  salaries 
up.  I  think  it  is  vital  and  I  support  the 
Increases.  However,  there  Is  one  commit- 
tee amendment  that  I  will  oppose,  and 
that  is  the  committee  amendment  on 
pages  14  and  15  that  lowers  the  bill's 
amount  for  the  teachers'  salaries  from  a 
starting  salary  of  $8,000  to  a  starting 
salary  of  $7,800.  All  of  the  other  portions 
of  this  bUl  as  amended  are  the  recom- 
mendations that  were  made  by  the  city 
within  its  finances  for  taking  care  of  the 
program  for  teachers,  policemen  and 
firemen  Insofar  as  pay  raises  are 
concerned. 

In  other  words,  starting  January  1, 
1970,  It  starts  the  police  and  firemen  at 
the  $8,500  figure,  but  the  committee  saw 
fit  to  cut  the  teachers'  salaries  from 
$8,000  to  $7,800.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  have  done  this.  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  a  vote  on  that,  and  if  the  vote  is 
"no"  on  the  committee  amendment.  The 
salaries  would  be  at  the  $8,000  level.  I 
would  now  ask  to  make  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry: 

PARLIAMENT AKT    INQCTIBY 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  my  imderstandlng  cor- 
rect If  the  amendment  is  adopted  then 
the  bill  would  go  back  to  the  original 
langTiage  which  was  in  the  bill  on  page 
14,  and  the  salary  of  $8,000  which  was 
in  the  bill  as  originally  put  in  would  au- 
tomatically come  back  Into  effect? 

I  ask  that  as  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
In  response  to  the  parliamentary  Inquiry 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton that  if  the  committee  amendment  is 
rejected  then  the  language  will  revert  to 
that  In  the  bill  before  the  conunittee 
amendment,  and  would  prevail. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  In  his  In- 
tention to  strike  out  title  VU  of  this  bill. 
I  lived  up  on  Capitol  Hill  here  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  I  became  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation.  It  looks  to 
me  at  the  moment  that  to  take  this  old 
property  of  the  hospital  site  and  rezone 
It  from  Its  present  zoning  of  Rr-4  to  R- 
5D,  which  would  allow  the  building  of  a 
90-foot-hlgh  building  over  in  this  area 
over  here.  Is  something  that  we  do  not 


need  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  a  high-rise  building  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  competing  with  our  office  build- 
ings here,  and  the  dome  of  the  Capitol — 
but,  of  course,  I  realize  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  Is  higher  than  90  feet.  But  this 
lo(rics  to  me  like  Just  a  piece  of  special- 
Interest  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  own  this  property.  They  can 
develop  that  property,  as  I  understand 
It  now,  in  40-foot-height  buildings.  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  the  height  of  the 
zoning  around  the  Capitol  Hill  to  the 
disparsigement  of  other  official  buildings 
that  are  here  such  as  the  Library,  the 
House  Office  Buildings,  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  and  the  Capitol  Building  It- 
self. So  I  shall  support  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  on  that  particular 
amendment. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  no  property  on 
Capitol  Hill  at  this  time.  The  Govern- 
ment took  my  property  away  from  me. 
I  was  In  that  block  bounded  by  Second 
Street,  I  believe,  on  the  east,  and  the 
street  next  to  the  Old  House  Building 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  D  Street. 
I  had  a  nice  home  over  there,  and  the 
Government  came  along  and  took  it 
away  from  me  against  my  will.  So  I  have 
no  particular  interest  as  a  property  own- 
er in  anything  on  the  Hill,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  esthetic  appearance  of  the  Hill 
and  the  prominence  that  Is  now  given 
to  the  official  buildings  should  be  main- 
tained. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  we  should  take 
this  one  little  plat  of  land  here  and  re- 
zone  It  for  the  benefit  of  the  private 
owners  and  have  a  commercial  type 
building  put  up  In  competition  with 
buildings  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  point  of  the  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  to  Include  a  letter  from  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  which  gives  the 
background  on  this  situation  and  the 
reasons  for  the  request  for  the  original 
zoning  change  and  now  for  this  being 
removed  from  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  Jurisdiction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  memo- 
randum I  refer  to  Is  as  follows: 

ASCHITECT   or    THE    CAPrTOL. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  23,  1970. 
Memorandum  to  Honorable  John  L.  McMil- 
lan, Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
This  memorandimi  Is  submitted  in  accord 
with  our  conversation  last  evening  Eind  your 
conversation   by   telephone   last  week  with 
the  Speaker  and  myself. 

REPEAL    PROVISION    IN   HJl.    16988 

As  you  know,  the  following  provision  has 
been  added  to  H.R.  16988.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1965  to  In- 
crease salaries,  and  for  other  purposes: 

TITLE    VT — AMENDMENT    TO    ADDITIONAL     ROUSE 
OmCE    BUTLDIMO    ACT    OP     199S 

Sec.  601.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1202 
(a)  of  Additional  House  Office  Building  Act 
oT  1955  (69  Stat.  41)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "parts  thereof'  the  following:  "but 
excluding  square  nimibered  764". 


Krrscr  or  provision 
The  effect  of  this  provision  would  be  to 
remove  the  authority  of  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission  to  direct  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  piu'chase  square  764  which 
Is  the  site  of  the  Old  Providence  Hospital. 
The  Commission  is  composed  of  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  Chairman.  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler,  Member,  Honorable  William 
C.  Cramer,  Member. 

ADTHORITT    OP    GOVERNMENT    TO    PURCHASE 

The  authority  given  the  Commission  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  the  Additional 
House  Office  Building  Act  of  1955  reads,  In 
pertinent  part,  as  follows : 

"The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  authorized 
to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the  tJnited  States  by 
purchase,  condemnation,  transfer,  or  other- 
wise, such  publicly  or  privately  owned  real 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ( includ- 
ing streets,  avenues,  roads,  highways,  alleys, 
or  parts  thereof)  located  south  of  Independ- 
ence Avenue  In  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  House  Office  Building  Commission  for 
the  purposes  of  section  1201  of  this  chApter 
or  for  additions  to  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds." 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  ruled  in  August,  1967,  that  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  with  approval  of  the 
House  Office  BiUldlng  Commission,  is  vested 
by  the  Additional  House  Office  BiiUdlng  Act 
of  1965  with  authority  to  acquire  square  764, 
either  as  an  addition  to  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
of  for  any  of  the  other  purposes  specified  In 
the  1955  Act. 

OWNERS    MAT    DEVELOP   PROPERTY 

You  indicated  in  your  conversation  with 
the  Speaker  and  me  that  your  committee  had 
been  told  that  the  present  owners  ot  the 
square  could  not  buUd  on  the  square  due  to 
objections  ot  the  Commission  and/or  the 
Architect.  This  is  not  a  correct  statement.  As 
far  as  the  Architect  Is  concerned  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  as  far  as  the  Commis- 
sion Is  concerned,  the  owners  could  go  ahead 
tomorrow  with  the  development  of  the  square 
under  its  current  R-4  zoning.  According  to 
the  records  of  the  Zoning  Commission,  the 
property  was  zoned  R--4  when  acquired  by 
the  owners. 

ZONING    CHANGE    SOUGHT    BT    OWNERS 

It  is  pubUc  knowledge  that  the  owners 
have  on  several  occasions  attempted  to  have 
the  zoning  changed  to  Rr-5-D  or  SP.  This  is 
the  move  which  the  Architect,  upon  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission,  has  opposed  because 
this  "spot  zoning"  in  a  residential  neighbor- 
hood of  Rr-4  buildings  would  have  undesir- 
able esthetic  effect  on  the  area  and  would 
result  in  "high-rise"  buildings  near  the  Capi- 
tol complex.  Several  neighborhood  groups 
have  also  strongly  opposed  the  rezoning.  Un- 
der Rr-4  zoning  the  height  Is  restricted  to 
40  feet.  Under  R-5-D  the  height  can  go  to  90 
feet. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission,  when  this  matter  was 
considered,  one  of  the  Commission  Members 
stated  his  opinion  that  the  Commission 
should  not  endorse  any  request  for  a  change 
in  zoning  which  would  be  contrary  to  exist- 
ing zoning  regulations.  He  said  that  the  own- 
ers of  this  square  were  fully  aware  of  the 
area  zoning  restrictions  at  the  time  they  pur- 
chased the  site  and  he  did  not  consider  it  a 
proper  function  of  the  Commission  to  assist 
private  speculators  by  recommending  depar- 
tures from  present  zoning  regulations  that 
would  Inure  to  their  benefits. 

PROPOSAL    TO    PURCHASE    PROPERTT 

Several  years  ago  the  owners  expressed  in- 
terest In  selling  the  property  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Commission  directed  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  obtain  appraisals  of  the 
property.   In   October,    1968,    the   appraisals 
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were  presented  to  the  Commlasion 
meeting  the  Architect  reported 
of  the  appraisals  and  on 
of  the  appraisals  by  the 
tlce  staff,  It  was  concluded 
represented  a  fair  amount  for 
ment  to  pay  for  the  property 
of  incidental  expenses 

At  meeting  of  October  4.  19te8.  the  Com- 
mission agreed  unanimously  ai    follows: 

(1>  to  approve  the  purchase  of  Square 
784. 

(3)   to  authorize  the  Archl 
In    bis    regular    budget   for 
sufflclent  funds  to  cover  the 
Ing  the  property,  and 

(3)  to  request  the  Architect  to  advise  the 
owners  of  the  property  of  tlie  actions  of 
the  Commission. 

The  instructions  of  the 
carried   out   by   the  Architect, 
of   lljZSO.OOO    was    budgeted 
1970  and  hearings  were  held 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

The  funds  were  not  allowed. 
tng  pertinent  statement  U  quot^ 
Report  No  91-487  on  the 
Appropriation  BUI,  1970: 

"The  other  part  of  the 
•U50,000    to    acquire    square 
Providence    Hospital    site    two 
the  east  boundary  of  the 
Is  disallowed  without  prejudice 
tee  was  told  that  while  it  is 
to  the  present  Capitol  grounds 
quired    would   be   expected    to 
future   construction   purposes 
slderation  would  be,  or  has 
Its  use  as  a  site  for  a  Capitol 
emy.  The  committee  was  not 
this    thought.    Moreover    ther* 
committee's  Judgment,  more 
Investment  projects  for  the  ' 
than  this  piece  of  land." 

In  letter  of  September  18 
tor   Joseph   M.    Montoya, 
Senate  Subcommittee  on 
prlatlons  (see  p>age  761  of  the 
ate  hearings  on  the  Legislative 
proprlation  Bill,  1970).  one  of 
Square  764  verlfles  the  fact 
erty  was  purchased  by  his  grouj  i 
1963.  It  is  worth  noUng  that 
House  Office  Biilldlng  Act  of 
the  authority  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Commission,  to  acqui 
this    area,    was    enacted    April 
some  7t/^   years  before  the 
purchase  date.  As  the  law  now 
erty  within  the  areas 
quired   are   subject   to   the 
treatment. 

The  Speaker  indicated   to 
that  the  Commission  thought 
should  be  deleted  from  H.R 
further   consideration    by   the 
Building  Conunlaslon — that 
must    take   Into    conslderatloi 
esthetic  values  In  the  area 
effect  on  other  property  ownerfc 
would  be  discriminatory  against 
erty  owners  In  the  area  to 
square  from  the  Commission 'i 
purchase.  You  said  that  the 
put  in  the  bill  In  sul}committee 
understanding  that  you  wou|d 
matter  with  the  Commission 
tect  before  It  was  taken  up  li 
tee. 

I  believe  you  are  aware  that 
of  the  Capitol  Is,  by   law. 
members  of  the  District  of 
Commission,  the  other  four 
the    District    Commissioner 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
the  Associate  Director  of  the 
Service.  It  Is  proper  and 
for  the  Architect  to  be 
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Legli  ilatlve  Appro- 
published  Sen- 
Branch  Ap- 
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in  November, 
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matters,    particularly    those    affecting    the 
areas  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
I  tnist  that  this  report  will  give  you  at 
least  the  highlights  on  this  subject. 

Philip  L.  Roof. 
Executive  Assistant. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  in  his 
commendation  of  the  local  police  for 
their  activities  in  the  current  situation 
in  Washington. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  need  to  be 
reminded  that  crime  and  unrest  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  schools  have  become 
an  almost  daily  diet.  Some  of  us  can 
view  this  in  an  aloof  atmosphere. 

But  for  others,  those  who  live  with 
more  than  the  statistics — our  teachers, 
firemen,  and  policemen — the  situation 
is  direct  and  personally  threatening. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
maintain  compensation  for  the  teachers, 
policemen,  and  firemen  in  the  District 
in  line  witii  their  service  and  dedication. 

This  bill  attempts  to  do  that. 

For  policemen,  firemen  and  teachers 
the  bill  will  establish  a  long-overdue  13- 
percent  across-the-board  increase. 

In  view  of  the  vital  areas  of  public 
service  with  which  this  bill  deals,  it  is 
vital  that  competent  personnel  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  and  stay  with  these  po- 
sitions. We  must  provide  for  them  a  de- 
cent living  standard. 

In  the  area  of  education,  the  proposed 
pay  scales  in  this  bill  will  better  en- 
able the  District  to  compete  with  other 
school  systems.  It  is  a  necessary  step 
toward  curing  some  of  the  ills  of  the 
District  schools. 

Policemen,  firemen  and  teachers  in 
the  city  last  received  a  major  pay  raise 
on  October  1.  1967. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
oppose  the  committee's  amendment  to 
make  those  raises  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970.  rather  than  July  1,  1969.  as 
the  bill  before  us  provides. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing 1969,  the  rate  of  infiation  of  our 
economy  was  6.1  percent.  We  can  all 
testify  to  the  fact  that  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  as  well  as  taxes,  have  all  gone 
up  steeply  during  the  past  year. 

While  curbing  inflation  is  one  of  the 
primary  concerns  of  Congress  and  the 
administration,  we  see  aroimd  xis  other 
problem  areas — law  enforcement  said 
education — which  are  in  desperate  need 
of  support,  particularly  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Unfortunately,  In  inflation- 
ary times  such  as  these  employees  of 
Government  and  private  industry  are 
receiving  cost-of-living  increases  and  our 
policemen  and  firemen  and  their  fami- 
lies have  to  strain  to  meet  the  family 
budget. 

In  view  of  the  vital  areas  of  public 
service  with  which  we  are  dealing,  it  is 
doubly  important  that  competent  per- 
sonnel be  encouraged  to  seek  these  posi- 
tions and  to  remain  in  them  by  providing 
them  a  decent  living. 

The  proposed  salary  schedule  for  the 
officer  ranks.  Is  realistic  as  It  seeks  to  pro- 


vide for  the  first  time  a  definite  mesaure 
of  comparability  with  the  salaries  paid 
under  the  Classification  Act  to  Govern- 
ment employees  with  equivalent  degrees 
of  responsibility. 

Public  Law  88-575,  effective  July  1, 
1964,  recognized  the  need  to  establish 
parity  between  the  personnel  in  class  5 
through  class  11  of  the  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Grade  Salary  Schedule.  Cognizance 
was  taken  of  the  fact  that  senior  classi- 
fied emploeyes  of  the  District  govern- 
ment had  recently  been  given  exception- 
ally large  pay  raises  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  program  to  achieve  comparabil- 
ity between  upper  level  classified  em- 
ployees and  upper  level  private  industry 
employees.  The  act  of  1964  established 
the  Office  of  Chief  of  Police  at  approxi- 
mately GS  grade  17,  the  executive  officer 
at  approximately  GS  grade  16.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Police  at  about  GS  grade  15,  In- 
spector at  about  OS  grade  14,  and  so  on. 
'Exhibit  A  attached.) 

Public  Law  89-«10  of  1966  and  Public 
Law  90-320  of  1968  failed  to  maintain 
this  correlation  between  upper  level  sal- 
aries. Both  Federal  and  District  employ- 
ees under  the  Classification  Act  have  re- 
ceived substantial  pay  raises,  on  July  1, 
1969,  and  again  in  December  1969.  These 
salaries  were  based  on  Civil  Service  and 
Budget  Bureau  staff  findings  derived 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  com- 
paring Federal  salaries  with  Industrial 
pay.  These  increases  are  supposed  to 
bring  Government  salaries  into  parity 
with  industry  for  the  first  time. 

In  order  to  effectively  compete  for  at- 
trition and  retention  of  top  caliber  po- 
lice officials,  some  comparison  must  be 
made  with  the  pay  rates  for  positions  of 
responsibility  in  a  given  area.  Li  the  city 
of  Detroit,  for  example,  police  pay  rates 
are  geared  to  rates  paid  In  the  largest 
local  industry;  the  automotive  Industry. 
By  the  same  token,  the  pay  rates  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  should  be  compar- 
able with  those  of  the  largest  employer 
in  the  area,  the  Federal  Government. 
Hence,  a  comparison  Is  drawn  between 
the  levels  of  responsibility  for  various  GS 
grade  levels  and  similar  levels  of  respon- 
sibility in  uniformed  police  positions  ap- 
plying the  principle  that  equal  pay 
should  be  given  for  substantially  equal 
work. 

EXHIBIT  A.— COMPARISON  OF  SAURIES  FOR  POLICEMEN 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES-YEARS  1964,  1970,  AND 
PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


July 
1964 


H.R.  17138 

proposed 

1970        itartlng 

salary  ■        salary  > 


GS-17          $21,445  »30,7I4  »30,714 

Chief  of  pellet 21,000  24,000  28.500 

Oiserapancy -445  -6.714  -2,214 

GS-16 18,935  26,547  26.547 

Exacutive  Officar  1964  „ 

(Assistant  Chiot  1970) 17.500  19,742  23.800 

DiscrapMCy -1.435  -6.805  -2.747 

GS-15 16.460  22.885  22.885 

Deputy  Cliief  of  Police 16,500  18,671  21.500 

DiacreparKy +40  -4,214  -1,385 
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i^ 

1970 
salary  > 

H.R.  17138 

proposed 

starting 

salary' 

GS-14     

....    J14,170 

$19,643 
15,994 

$19,643 

Inspector 

....      14.000 

18,500 

Discrepancy 

....       -170 

-3.649 

-1,143 

GS-13 

Captain 

....  U.075 
....      12.000 

16,760 
13.852 

16,760 
15,800 

Discrepancy 

-75 

-2,908 

-960 

GS-12 

Lieutenant.. 

....  10.250 
....      10.000 

14,192 
11,710 

14. 192 
13,300 

-250 

-2.482 

-892 

>  This  column  compares  civil  service  salaries  under  the  recent 
6-percent  pay  increase,  GS  grades,  provided  in  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970  (Public  Lav*  91-231,  approved 
Apr.  15.  1970),  with  the  salaries  currently  received  by  police 
and  hremen  In  comparable  ranks. 

-'  The  final  column  is  a  comparison  ol  1970  GS  grades  with 
those  provided  in  H.R.  17138  as  reported  herewith,  and  shows 
that  there  is  still  considerable  disparity  between  them  in  the 
comparable  grades  and  ranks. 

In  summation,  this  analysis  points  to 
two  major  considerations  that  should  re- 
ceive high  priority  in  establishing  basic 
pay  rates  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  Comparison  with  bench- 
mark positions  in  cities  of  similar  popu- 
lation must  include  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  Washington  area  and  the 
unique  problems  associated  with  law  en- 
forcement in  the  U.S.  Capital.  Also,  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  sound  pay  ad- 
ministration, parity  should  be  reestab- 
lished between  top  level  supervisory  po- 
sitions in  the  police  department  and  sim- 
ilar positions  in  the  District  and  Federal 
Governments. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense,  to  point 
to  just  one  position,  that  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  the  Fire  Chief.  As  the  follow- 
ing schedule  shows,  there  are  38  civilian 
positions  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  which  pay  higher  salary 
than  received  by  the  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
Fire  Department.  These  are  salaries 
shown  before  the  last  6-percent  pay  in- 
crease the  civilians  received  in  the  1970 
Employees  Salary  Act  reflected  in  ex- 
hibit A  above: 

Salary  of  District  official 
Position:  Annval  salary 

1.  Director  of  Highways  and  Traf- 

fic     -  $33,495 

2.  Corporation   Counsel 33.  495 

3.  Health  Office 33.495 

4.  Director — Department    of    Hu- 

man Resources 33,495 

5.  Director — Finance  and  Review.     32,840 

6.  Director — Sanitary      Engineer- 

ing      30,908 

7.  Librarian   30,889 

8.  Superintendent  of  Schools 30,000 

9.  Medical    officers 29,942 

10.  Medical    officers 29,942 

11.  Medical    officers 29,942 

12.  Medical    officers 29.942 

13.  Medical    officers 29,942 

14.  Medical    officers 29.942 

15.  Chief  personnel  officer 28.394 

16.  Director  of  Recreation 28.382 

17.  Director   of    Corrections 28,976 

18.  Associate      Director,     District 

Treasury    25.909 

19.  Deputy  Director — Sanitary  Ea- 

glneerlng 26.879 

20.  Medical    officers 25,879 

21.  Medical    officers 25,879 

22.  Medical    officers 26,879 

23.  Medical    officers 25.879 

24.  Medical    officers. 25,879 

25.  Medical    officers 25,879 

26.  Medical   officers. 25,879 


Annual  salary 

27.  Medical   officers $25,879 

28.  Medical    officers 25.879 

29.  Medical    officers... 25.879 

30.  Medical    officers 25,879 

31.  Medical    officers 25.879 

32.  Medical    officers... 25,879 

33.  Medical    officers 25,879 

34.  Executive  officer  (GS  301-16).  25.044 

35.  Executive  officer  (GS  301-16)  .  25,  044 

36.  Deputy    Director — Department 

of  Highways  and  Traffic 25.044 

37.  Chief,  Bureau  of  Engineering 

and  Construction 24.469 

38.  Associate    Director    Municipal 

Audits    24.469 

39.  Chief  of  Police--. 24,000 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  expand  briefly  on  the  fine  comments 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
There  have  been  two  reasons  why  it  has 
been  difficult  to  recruit  policemen  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  One  has  been 
the  salary  schedule;  the  other  has  been 
a  community  attitude.  I  think  we  should 
note  today  what  is  obviously  a  great 
improvement  in  that  community  atti- 
tude. I  think  the  behavior  of  our  local 
population  in  the  last  two  big  demon- 
strations we  have  had  in  Washington 
signifies  a  maturity  that  has  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Now  we  are  raising  the  pay  of  the 
police,  the  firemen,  and  the  teachers.  At 
the  same  time,  while  we  have  tried  to 
get  the  recruits  necessary  to  fill  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, we  have,  in  fact,  lowered  the  stand- 
ards for  the  police  force  at  a  time  when 
every  reason  dictates  that  we  shoLild  be 
raising  those  standards. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee,  with 
the  legislative  history  surroimding  the 
ptissage  of  this  bill,  will  give  a  word  to 
those  who  are  in  authority  indicating 
that  this  body  does  want  standards  raised 
rather  than  lowered.  Otherwise  we  will 
soon  not  be  able  to  say  those  things 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
said.  Indeed,  when  we  have  improved 
community  attitudes  and  when  we  have 
raised  salaries,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  we  will  get  a  higher  quality  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
expect  a  higher  quality  of  education. 

Unless  we  achieve  a  higher  quality  in 
both  of  those  fields,  we  have  acted  on 
false  premises. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  on  tiie  committee  whether 
the  situation  with  respect  to  teachers 
has  improved  in  the  District.  The  last 
report  we  had  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  indicated  that  there  were  37 
to  40  percent  of  the  teachers  holding 
temporary  certificates.  Can  I  assume 
that  the  holders  of  temporary  certificates 
are  Included  in  this  pay  bill?  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  there  has  been 
little  correction  of  this  situation  of 
teachers  holding  temporary  certificates 
in  the  District? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  I  might  say  that  we  are 


very  much  concerned  about  the  high 
number  of  temporary  certificates  held  in 
the  past  year,  but  we  feel  that  with  this 
legislation  that  situation  can  be  corrected 
so  that  we  will  have  more  permanent 
teachers  employed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  salary  increases 
will  go  to  holders  of  temporary  certif- 
icates? _ 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  have  been  made 
permanent  will  they  get  an  increase  im- 
der  this  bill? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
get  an  increase  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  All  teachers,  temporary 
probationary,  and  permanent  will  benefit. 
Under  previous  pay  legislation  holders  of 
temporary  certificates  are  dropped  from 
the  rolls  after  5  years.  This  gradually 
reduces  the  number  of  temporary  teach- 
ers. This  is  to  try  to  encourage  and  at- 
tract and  hold  qualified  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  Just  said  that  the 
police  recruitment  program  in  the  Dis- 
trict may  be  getting  results  in  nmnbers 
but  the  quality  is  down.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  hope  there  will  al- 
ways remain  a  high  quality  in  the  Po- 
lice Department.  I  think  there  may  have 
been  cases  where  in  order  to  recruit 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
addition  to  the  higher  salaries,  there 
may  have  been  a  relaxation  of  some  of 
the  high  qualifications  for  officers,  but 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl) 
and  others  have  said,  the  police  have 
handled  themselves  in  a  creditable  way 
in  the  recent  events  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can  add 
into  that,  in  connection  with  what  hap- 
pened over  the  weekend,  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  huge  amoimt  of  money.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  say 
who  is  going  to  provide  the  money  to  pay 
the  bills  that  have  been  incurred  in  or- 
der to  support  the  police  force?  For  in- 
stance, there  were  100  buses  that  were 
parked  as  barricades,  and  the  window 
glass  was  broken  out  of  many  of  them. 
They  were  apparently  rented  at  a  cost 
of  $10  an  hour  for  some  24  hours.  If  they 
were  rented  for  24  hours  at  the  rate  of 
$10  an  hour,  that  in  itself  Is  a  cost 
of  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  dollars  to  pro- 
vide buses  to  be  used  only  as  barricades. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  is  an  expense  borne  by  the  execu- 
tive department.  I  understand  most  of 
the  area  where  trash  was  disposed  of, 
around  the  Ellipse,  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Park  Service.  So  this  also  would 
come  out  of  the  executive  and  not  in  any 
way  be  connected  with  the  expense  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  another  ques- 
tion. Does  the  gentleman  anticipate  if 
this  pay  increase  is  approved  that  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  absence  of 
a  tax  increase,  is  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  pick  up  the  bill  for  the  Increase? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  thje  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker 
to  comment  on  that  point, 
things  in  this  bill  the  gentlsman  should 
know  Is  that  the  pay  increase  is  going 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  citizen^  of  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia  with  an 
their  Income  taxes. 

Many  of  us  felt  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  should  pay  some  of  thl^  because  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  taking  care  of  cer 
tain    activities  involved  in 
tions  against  war   because 
Federal  City,  but  this  pay 
be  paid  for  by  the  District 
citizens  with  an  increase  in 
tax. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  tax 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  tax  incrfease  is  in  the 
bill,  to  increase  that.  We  tied  in  com 
mittee  to  put  in  a  provision  to  raise 
the  Federal  payment  to  ma  ch  that,  but 
that  was  defeated.  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  should  pay  its  share.  That 
is  why  I  offered  an  amendment  in  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  Federal  payment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  adi 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speak 
credit  to  the  law-enforcemi 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
was  spent  over  this  past  w 
them  in  the  enforcement  of |  the  law.  Are 
we  going  to  increase  the  ta)ces  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  fund  these  added 
expenses,  or  are  we  going  to  vote  in  Con- 
gress more  Federal  funds  tc  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  pay  for  that  * 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  In  tl  lis  case  they 
were  protecting  the  execiiive.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  mentioned, 
the  funds  for  the  buses  wo^d  come  out 
of  a  different  area.  In  thisj  case,  which 
was  a  case  involving  a  Federal  dispute.  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  should 
share  the  expenses  necessary  to  control 
the  dispute.  The  city  did  not  cause  it. 
This  was  a  Federal  executive  decision 
which  caused  the  demonstration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  a  demonstration  were 
staged  in  my  hometown,  ij  am  certain 
the  Federal  Government  wbuld  not  put 
up  the  money  to  police  it.      ! 

Mr.  ADAMS.  But  the  Prefcident  is  not 
in  the  gentleman's  hometown  and  did 
not  cause  a  disruption  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  specific  ally  does  the 
President  have  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Well,  the  decision  of  the 
President  was  made  a  Fedei^  issue  and 
this  was  Joined  In  by  peopje  who  came 
from  all  over  the  country.  That  is  what 
created  the  disturbance.  I  iassume  that 
does  not  happen  in  the  j  gentleman's 
hometown. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempdre.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  lo^a  has  again 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume,  if  it  were  not 
here,  it  would  have  been  soineplace  else. 


Mr.   Gross 
1  addlUonal 


Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  This  is 
Capital,  I  might  state  again, 


the  Federal 
and  when  a 


decision  is  made  on  a  matter  which  in- 
volves all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  they  want  to  petition  the  Federal 
Government  then  they  have  to  come  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  because  that  is  where 
the  Government  is.  This  is  the  problem 
we  constantly  face  in  trying  to  get  a 
reasonable  arrangement  as  between  Fed- 
eral payments  and  local  payments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  could  argue  that  all 
afternoon. 

Again  I  ask  who  is  going  to  pay  the 
cost  for  the  buses  that  were  parked  as 
barricades  at  the  rate  of  $10  or  more  an 
hour,  which  have  had  their  windows 
busted  out  and  tires  deflated,  and 
slashed?  Who  is  going  to  pick  up  the 
bills  for  that? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Those  were  parked 
around  the  White  House.  The  gentleman 
will  have  to  ask  the  President  who  or- 
dered them.  They  are  not  a  part  of  this 
bill  and  not  a  legislative  expense,  so  far 
as  this  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  being  charged  to 
the  Defense  Department? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  FuQUA)  to  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

PAKUAMENTART    INQITIBT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Is  this  on  page  2? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  pages 
2  and  3. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTES    AMXNDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  r^x>rt  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoiiuiUtt««  amendment:  On  page  8,  line 
5.  strike  out  "date  of  enactment"  and  Insert 
"effective  date". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  9,  line 
2.  strike  out  "July,  1969"  and  Inaert  "Jan- 
uary 1,  1970". 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  of  the  remaining 


committee  amendments,  on  pages  9  and 
10,  to  this  title,  be  considered  en  bloc. 
They  are  all  the  same. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  I  agree  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc  will  I  still  have  the 
opportunity  to  oppose  the  sunendments 
en  bloc? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  be  recognized  and  his  rights 
will  be  protected. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
m£in  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  remaining  committee 
amendments  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments: 

On  page  9,  line  9,  strike  out  "July  1,  1969" 
and  insert  "January  1,  1970." 

On  page  10,  line  12,  strike  out  "July  1, 
1969"  and  Insert  "January  1,  1970." 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  stake  my  record  and 
my  sentiments  toward  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity against  those  of  anyone  in  the  House, 
with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions. 

But  in  this  case  I  believe  equity  de- 
mands that  we  do  what  Is  right  for  the 
policemen  and  firemen  who  have  not  re- 
ceived additional  compensation  since 
October  1,  1967. 

Employees  in  the  classified  service  and 
employees  in  private  industry  have  re- 
ceived several  increases. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  police 
and  firemen  are  purchasing  their  gro- 
ceries in  the  same  stores  as  their  neigh- 
bors who  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  for  private  industry. 

Their  apartment  rent  is  raised  at  the 
same  time  as  their  neighbors;  their  pay- 
ments on  their  automobiles  are  the  SEime 
as  their  neighbors.  So  I  think  that  we, 
functioning  as  the  City  Coimcil  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  an  obligation 
not  to  make  them  the  scapegoats  for 
fiscal  responsibility.  Their  pay  raise  is 
more  than  1  year  overdue  at  this  point 
In  time.  Recently  we  gave  the  Federal 
employees  in  the  classified  service  a  6- 
percent  increase,  which  they  deserve,  but 
this  has  had  the  effect  of  putting  the 
local  employees  that  much  further  be- 
hind. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  really 
want  to  give  some  substance  to  the  pious 
phrases  we  have  heard  today  about  how 
great  the  police  and  firemen  are  and  the 
tremendous  problems  that  they  have  In 
curbing  imrest  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  think  we  ought  to  be  consistent 
and  do  what  is  right  by  them  and  make 
the  pay  raise  retroactive  to  July  1,  1969, 
as  the  bill  before  us  reads,  and  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment, 
which  would  bring  it  back  to  January  1, 
1970. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Hoc  AN)  in  opposing  the  committee 
amendment,  which  makes  the  pay  in- 
crease for  police  and  firemen  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1970,  rather  than  July  1, 
1969,  as  originally  provided  for  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
reluctance,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  I 
find  myself  in  a  position  of  not  support- 
ing the  position  of  the  committee.  How- 
ever, the  subcommittee  that  handled  the 
legislation  voted  to  make  this  pay  raise 
retroactive  to  July  1,  1969.  It  was  as 
somewhat  of  a  compromise  in  the  full 
committee,  and  by  a  rather  close  vote 
that  we  agreed  to  extend  the  retroactivity 
only  back  to  January  1, 1970. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  remarks, 
and  as  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
gentleman  fr<Mn  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan), 
a  number  of  years  ago  we  decided  that 
we  would  make  the  salaries  of  various 
policemen  and  firemen  comparable  to 
those  of  certain  grades  in  the  Class  Act 
schedule.  Now,  we  had  a  reason  for  do- 
ing this  at  that  time,  because  the  posi- 
tions involved  comparable  work  and 
comparable  responsibility,  but  we  have 
been  somewhat  negligent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  we  have  fallen  behind  in  keeping 
the  pay  scales  of  the  police  and  firemen 
on  a  par  with  the  pay  increases  that  we 
have  awarded  in  this  same  Congress  to 
the  Class  Act  employees. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan),  we  have  not 
acted  on  a  major  pay  raise  increase  for 
the  police  and  firemen  since  1967.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  enacted  several  salary 
raises  for  the  Class  Act  employees.  If  we 
are  successful  in  our  opposition,  to  this 
amendment,  we  will  make  this  pay  raise 
retroactive  to  July  1,  1969,  and  thereby 
bring  the  police  and  firemen  salary  scale 
up  to  comparability  with  the  Class  Act 
schedule,  which  certainly  should  be  done 
at  this  Ume.  The  amendment  that  is  be- 
ing opposed  by  the  gentlemtm  from 
MarylEmd  (Mr.  Hogan)  and  myself  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  6-percent 
pay  raises  that  we  granted  to  the  Class 
Act  employees  retroactive  to  Decem- 
ber 27,  1969.  So  even  by  oppKKing  the 
committee  amendment,  and  making  the 
pay  raise  retroactive  to  July  1.  1969,  we 
will  find  police  and  firemen  still  at  least 
6  percent  behind  the  pay  that  they  should 
have  if  we  are  entirely  consistent  in  our 
position  of  keeping  these  pay  schedules 
on  a  comparable  basis. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  will  vote  to  oppose  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  As  I  say,  the  only 
effect  of  it  will  be  to  make  the  pay  raise 
retroactive  to  July  1.  1969,  instead  of  to 
January  1,  1970. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross), 
there  is  an  income  tax  provision  in  the 
bill  which  will  provide  approximately  $25 
million  of  additional  revenue  per  year. 
The  total  cost  of  the  pay  Increases  for  the 
teachers,  the  policemen,  and  the  firemen 
will  amount  to  only  approximately  $20 
million  per  full  fiscal  year.  So,  ultimately, 
there  will  be  a  $5  million  annual  surplus 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 


Thus,  there  is  adequate  revenue  to  cover 
the  increase  which  is  being  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Maryland  and  myself  in 
opposing  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  original  bill  that  we  considered 
in  the  committee  provided  retroactive 
pay  for  the  policemen  and  firemen  going 
back  to  July  1969  and  for  the  teachers 
going  back  to  September  1969.  The  feel- 
ing that  prevailed  in  the  committee  was 
that  if  we  were  going  to  have  retroac- 
tive pay  increases,  the  teachers  and  the 
policemen  deserved  equal  treatment  in- 
sofar as  the  retroactive  date  was  con- 
cerned. Also,  the  revenue  provisions  in 
the  bill  covered  the  costs  of  a  retroactive 
pay  increase  effective  January  1970. 
Therefore,  a  compromise  date  of  Janu- 
ary was  accepted  by  the  committee,  by  a 
predominant  vote. 

I  may  point  out  that  the  revenue  that 
is  to  be  accumulated  by  virtue  of  the 
added  tax,  if  this  retroactive  pay  goes 
back  to  July  1969,  will  be  InsufBcient  to 
the  extent  of  $2.8  million  to  cover  the 
cost.  However,  under  the  January  1970 
date,  we  will  be  in  approximately  a  bal- 
anced position.  To  reiterate,  if  we  go  back 
to  July  there  will  be  a  $2.8  milhon  deficit 
in  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  cover  the 
costs.  Therefore,  I  feel  after  the  many 
hours  of  concerned  attention  which  has 
been  given  to  this  bill,  and  which  has 
been  reported  out  and  now  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today,  the  committee 
amendment  is  a  fair  one  and  the  best  we 
could  do  imder  the  circumstances. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  in  the 
committee  who  is  more  concerned  about 
our  police  and  our  teachers  than  am  I. 
I  think  we  all  face  the  realization  that 
at  times  we  are  tempted  to  increase  pay 
scales  as  a  step  to  meet  inflation,  but  it 
needs  also  to  be  a  sound  step  to  meet 
inflation,  one  grounded  in  fiscEd  respon- 
sibility. Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  in  the 
future  that  we  can  make  continued  ad- 
justments, as  needed,  but  not  anticipa- 
tory of  continued  inflation. 

May  I  say  in  response  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  relative  to  the  pwlice  I 
would  also  add  my  ctMnmendation.  The 
Pohce  Department  in  this  city  has  im- 
proved materially  and  I  think  conditions 
in  our  schools  have  improved  materially. 
I  would  like  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
both  of  those  areas  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. I  have  a  great  concern  for  both. 
But  I  do  hope  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  adopted  at  this  point  pro- 
viding a  13-percent  increase  in  pay  for 
teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen. 

Mr.  PTJQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  regret  that 
I  appear  in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment  and  It  in  no  way  should  re- 
fiect  dissatisfaction,  but  only  praise  for 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  and 
for  that  matter  the  Fire  Department. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
departments  that  I  know  of  anywhere. 


We  have  heard  today  much  praise  heaped 
upon  these  people  for  the  fine  job  they 
have  done  and  for  their  dedication. 

But  I  might  point  out  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced  in  this  bill. 
This  bill  provides  for  a  13-percent  in- 
crease across-the-board  to  all  policemen 
and  firemen,  and  goes  into  the  lower 
grades  such  as  the  privates  where  the 
men  spend  the  greatest  period  of  time, 
where  there  is  a  29- percent  increase. 

I  might  further  point  out  that  when 
one  compares  this  with  the  surrounding 
jurisdictions — Fairfax  County,  Mont- 
gomery Coimty,  Prince  Georges  County, 
Arlington,  Palls  Church — with  the  $8,000 
salary — starting  salary — which  is  pre- 
vailing today,  there  is  only  one  jurisdic- 
tion that  has  a  higher  starting  salary 
and  that  is  Fairfsut  County.  When  you 
raise  it  to  $8,500,  you  have  a  higher  figure 
than  you  do  for  any  of  the  surrounding 
jurisdictions.  It  places  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  position  as  being  one 
of  the  top  cities  in  the  United  States  in- 
sofar as  pay  for  policemen  and  firemen 
is  concerned.  Not  only  that,  but  it  has 
been  very  appropriately  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  ,  that  this  leaves 
a  $2.8  million  deficit  in  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  are  proposing  to  raise  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

This  is  retroactive  back  to  January  of 
1970,  but  to  make  It  retroactive  again 
back  to  July  1,  1969.  is  going  to  add 
another  $5  million  to  this  bill.  This  will 
leave  a  debt  that  is  not  provided  for  in 
the  bill  of  approximately  $2.8  million. 
We  find  ourselves,  even  though  there  Is 
presently  a  small  surplus  In  the  bill — 
but  we  do  not  know  what  the  revenues 
may  be  because  of  various  events  that 
are  somewhat  unpredictable — but  the 
best  estimate  we  can  get  is  that  if  this 
amendment  is  defeated,  that  this  is  going 
to  provide  a  deficit  of  $2.8  million  in 
what  is  provided. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
AoAifs) ,  my  good  friend,  has  an  amend- 
ment to  Increase  some  of  the  salaries  to 
the  teachers,  and  if  we  set  this  back  to 
July  1,  1969,  then  are  we  not  rightfully 
to  consider  moving  starting  salaries  to 
the  teachers  back  retroactively  to  1969? 
Here  again,  however,  how  far  can  we  go 
with  the  revenues  we  have?  We  have 
tried  to  mold  this  piece  of  cloth  to  fit 
the  revenues  that  we  have  provided. 
Therefore  I  hope  the  House  will  go  along 
in  the  action  of  the  committee,  and  make 
this  retroactive  back  to  January  1.  1970. 
rather  than  July  1,  1969. 1  ask  the  House 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendments 
being  considered  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  II.  Immedi- 
ately below  line  12  insert  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"See.  204.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commlsaion- 
ers  of  the  Dlsttlct  of  Columbia  to  prescribe 
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the  are*  within  which  officers  aid  members 


of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 


ind  the  Plre 


Department  of  the  District  of  Cc  lumbla  may 


1956 


reside',  approved   July  25, 
sec.   4-132a)    Is  amended- 

"(A)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  '(a)' 
the  following:  'except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,'; 

"(B)    by  striking  out  ',  except 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,'  In 
the  second  sentence: 

"(C)  by  striking  out  'twelve'  abd  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'twenty-flve';  and 

"(D)    by  amending  subsection  i 
aa  follows: 

"'(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  the  Me  trope  11  tan  Police 
force  and  the  Plre  Chief  of  the  '^re  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia . 
may  be.  may  in  Individual  casts  waive  the 
requirement  that  an  officer  or  mumber  reside 
within  the  Washington.  District  ^f  Columbia, 
metropolitan  district.' 


tB  otherwise 


(b)  to  read 


"Silary  class  and  group 


ClaslS; 

Group  A.  iMchelor's  degree 

Group  A  1.  bachelor's  degree  plus  IS  credit 

hours  .. 

Group  B.  master's  degree. 
Group  C  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  ifcurs. 
Group  0  master's  degree  plus  60  credit  l^urs 
or  doctors  degree    . 
Teacher      elementary     and     seconllary 

schools 
Attendance  offictf. 
Child  latrar  inspectors. 
Counitiof.  placement 
(^unselor.    elementary    and    seconllary 

schools. 
Librarian,    elementary    and    secondary 

schools 
Research  assistant 
School  social  worker. 
Speech  correctionist 
School  psychologist 


Salary  class  and  group 


Class  IS: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree. 

Group  A-1.  bachelor's  degree  plus  IS  c|edit 

hours 

Group  B.  master's  degree. 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  t^urs. 

Group  D  master's  degree  plus  60  credit  hf  urs 

Of  doctor's  degree 

Teacher,     elementary     and     secontary 

schools. 
Attendance  officer 

'  inspectors 
.  placement. 
,    elementary    and    seconllary 

jccon  lary 


Librarian,    elMicntary    and 
schools 

Research  assistant 
School  social  Morkef. 
Speech  correctnnist 
School  psychologist" 


a  parlia- 


is  this  the 


PAXUAMKNTAKT    INQTTr  T 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker 
mentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKEJi  pro  tempori.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliaiqentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
replacement  amendment  on  p4ges  14  and 
15,  or,  rather,  on  page  14,  w  lereby  the 
class  A  bachelor's  degree  s  dropped 
from  $8,000  to  $7,800  in  the  si  lary  scale? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Chair 
will  state  In  response  to  the  aarliamen- 
tary  inquiry  propounded  by  {he  gentle- 
man from  Washington  that  tl^ese  are  the 
replacement  amendments. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speakerl  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  ai  aendment 
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The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  The  salary  sched- 
ule on  page  12  Is  amended  In  group  D  of 
class  6  by  Inserting  immediately  below  "Di- 
rector, Industrial  and  adult  education"  the 
following  new  item:  "Executive  assistant  to 
Deputy  Superintendent.". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  pages  14  and 
15.  the  items  relating  to  class  16  In  the  salary 
schedule  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Service  step 


$7,800        $8,  US        S8.430        K.74S        {9.060        S9. 37S 


8.190 
8.S80 
8  970 

9.360 


8.505 
B.96S 
9  355 


8.820 
9.  350 
9,740 


9.135 

9.735 

10. 125 


9.450 
10. 120 
10.510 


9.765 
10  505 
10.895 


9.745        10.130        10.515        10.900        11.285 


{9.760 

10.150 
10.990 
11.380 

11.770 


Service  step 


10 


12 


13 


Longevity 
stepY 


{10.145      $10,530      $10,915      $11,300      $11,685      $12,070       $13,000 


10.535 
11.475 
11.865 


10.920 
11.960 
12.350 


11.305 
12. 445 
12.835 


11.690 
12.930 
13.320 


12.075 
13.415 
13.805 


12.460 
13.900 
14,290 


12.255        12,740        13.225        13.710        14.195        14.680 


13.800 

15.200 
15  600 

16.100 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  at  the 
time  they  considered  this  bill  and  put 
it  together  as  a  new,  clean  bill,  took  the 
recommendations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  and  we  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  trying  to  balance  out  the 
bill  with  the  revenues,  and  in  time  we 
agreed  upon  the  salary  increases  for 
policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers.  But 
then  we  came  into  the  full  committee 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and 
at  one  point  where  the  teacher  salaries 
were  dropped  down  to  $7,600  instead  of 
$8,000,  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
a  compromise  was  reached  dropping 
them  down  from  $8,000  to  $7,800. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  want  to  be  very 


fair  with  the  committee,  you  must 
have — and  this  is  the  reason  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  recom- 
mended the  $8,000  figure — you  must 
have  a  differential  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  central  city  schools  and 
the  surroimding  area  in  order  to  hire 
teachers. 

The  figure  of  $8,000  was  reached  by 
the  District  government  and  by  the  sub- 
committee as  being  a  comparable  figure 
that  would  accomplish  this. 

I,  therefore,  am  asking  the  commit- 
tee not  to  lower  the  teachers'  salaries.  If 
there  is  anything  that  this  committee 
should  be  doing,  it  is  the  same  thing 
we  are  doing  with  the  policemen  and 
firemen  and  tliat  is  raising  the  pay  scale 
for  teachers  just  as  we  have  for  them. 

In  fact,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us 
who  live  in  the  District  and  have  spent 
some  time  in  the  schools  here,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  individual  teacher  going  to 
the  classroom  every  day  and  teaching 
the  children,  often  in  highly  volatile 
situations  and  often  with  great  discipli- 
nary problems,  are  every  bit  as  great  as 
are  involved  in  the  very  diflBcult  job  done 
by  policemen  and  firemen. 

It  is  only  $200  a  year  for  these  peo- 
ple. I  woLild  submit  that  for  someone  who 
is  trying  to  raise  a  family  and  start  a 
career  in  teaching  school — and  we  hope 
that  people  will  do  that — the  sum  of 
$8,000  to  raise  a  family  is  not  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is  not  a  lot  of  money  at  all. 

We  find  also  that  in  trying  to  get  peo- 
ple to  come  here  to  this  school  area  and 
to  stay  in  the  schools  here  and  to  retain 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  salary 
scale  that  goes  up.  You  will  notice  that 
the  salary  scale  across  the  board  by  the 
committee  amendment  has  been  dropped 
in  each  area. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing 
for  the  House  at  this  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  emphasize  education,  to  say 
that  they  are  going  to  drop  teachers' 
salaries  below  the  recommendation  that 
was  in  the  original  bill. 

I  think  the  committee  should  go  along 
with  it,  and  I  am  urging  the  House  to 
do  so. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  when  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  a  chance 
to  vote  that  they  will  say  they  believe 
that  teachers'  salaries  should  not  be 
lowered.  I  hope  others  will  join  with  me 
in  voting  for  the  original  bill — and  that 
is  voting  against  the  committee  amend- 
ment. A  vote  of  "no"  will  restore  the 
original  salary  of  $8,000  to  start.  This  is 
below  what  we  start  policemen  and  fire- 
men— and  I  sun  in  agreement  with  that. 

We  have  only  been  retroactive  back  to 
January  1,  because  of  our  revenue  limi- 
tations. I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

I  would  just  close  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  we  will  not  hire  teachers  until 
September,  other  than  the  very  few  ad- 
ministrative people  who  come  into  school 
who  are  qualified  for  this  so  the  amount 
of  revenue  involved  in  giving  $200  to 
bring  some  new  teachers  in  September  is 
very  small  and  was  originally  figured  into 
the  District's  estimates  on  revenue.  That 
is  the  little  surplus  they  were  talking 
about. 

If  you  were  to  vote  "no"  on  this,  the 
bill  will  be  balanced  and  I  think  we 
should  give  our  teachers  a  break. 


-3' 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  rise  in  support  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  in  behsdf  of 
the  committee  amendment,  I  am  not 
speaking  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  teach- 
ers' salaries,  but  rather  in  favor  of  an 
$800  increase  in  starting  salaries  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schoolteachers. 

In  the  committee  bill,  as  amended,  we 
are  providing  a  13 -percent  average  in- 
crease for  schoolteachers  and  school  of- 
ficers, and  a  13-percent  average  incresise 
for  policemen  and  firemen. 

Actually,  so  far  as  the  starting  salary 
is  concerned,  we  provided  only  a  $500 
increase  for  police  and  firemen — but  $800 
for  schoolteachers. 

So  we  have  been  somewhat  more  lib- 
eral for  the  lower  levels  of  schoolteach- 
ers than  we  have  with  policemen  and 
firemen. 

Over  the  period  of  years,  smd  using  tlie 
year  1954  as  a  base  year  because  since 
then  we  have  had  quite  a  number  of  in- 
creases for  classified  employees  and  for 
the  military,  and  for  policemen,  firemen, 
and  schoolteachers,  we  find  that  we  have 
increased  the  salaries  of  the  classified 
employees,  and  that  would  meam  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  by  64  percent.  This 
does  not  include  the  recent  6-percent 
salary  increase  for  Government  employ- 
ees, retroactive  to  December  27,  1969. 

During  this  same  period  of  time,  we 
raised  the  salaries  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia policemen  and  firemen  by  69.3  per- 
cent, and  for  District  of  Columbia  teach- 
ers by  some  82.1  percent.  So  during  the 
past  15  years,  the  schoolteachers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  fared  sub- 
stantially better  in  salary  increases  than 
have  other  employees  of  the  District. 

Now,  with  the  6-percent  pay  increase 
that  we  recently  passed  retroactive  to 
December  27  for  Class  Act  employees,  the 
total  increase  since  1964  will  amount  to 
70  percent.  With  this  13-percent  increase 
proposed  for  the  schoolteachers,  their 
total  increase  will  amount  to  95.1  percent. 
I  think  that  is  quite  generous;  quite  lib- 
eral. We  do  not  have  to  sweeten  the  pot 
any  more.  If  we  compare  the  salaries  of 
schoolteachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  the  national  average — and  again 
I  am  talking  about  comparable  cities, 
with  populations  of  500,000  to  1  million — 
we  find  that  the  District  of  Colimibia 
schoolteachers  rank  No.  1.  In  no  other 
city  of  comparable  size  in  the  United 
States  will  there  be  teachers  receiving 
more  money  than  what  we  will  be  pay- 
ing our  schoolteachers  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  is  one  thing  that  really  poses 
quite  a  problem,  even  under  the  present 
bill  as  amended  by  the  committee.  The 
salaries  for  schoolteachers  in  the  sub- 
urban areas  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington — and  this  is  with  pay  in- 
creases that  have  already  been  initiated, 
that  will  go  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year — the  starting  salary 
for  a  teacher  in  the  suburbs  will  average 
from  $7,100  a  year  to  $7,250,  or  roughly 
$600  a  year  less  than  what  we  will  be 
paying  the  starting  teacher  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  So  that  is  going  to 


make  It  extremely  difQcult  for  the  sub- 
urbs to  catch  up,  as  they  will  be  obliged 
to  do.  and  when  they  do.  then  another 
"round  robin"  will  start  and  we  will  have 
to  come  back  again  to  raise  the  District 
schoolteachers'  salaries  a  little  higher. 
This  is  a  never-ending  cycle. 

I  recognize  that  we  have  to  pay  a  little 
more  to  recruit  schoolteachers  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Someone  said  diu-- 
ing  committee  consideration  of  this  bill 
that  we  should  label  it  "jimgle  pay"  or 
"combat  pay."  Nevertheless,  it  will  al- 
ways be  more  difficult  to  get  teachers  to 
work  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  than 
in  the  subiu-bs  where  more  attractive 
conditions  prevail.  That  is  the  reason  we 
are  setting  a  starting  salary  some  $600 
higher.  But  I  see  no  reason — when  we 
consider  comparability  with  the  suburbs, 
and  with  other  cities,  with  the  police  and 
firemen,  and  with  the  Class  Act  em- 
ployees— why  we  have  to  go  more  than 
$600  higher  at  this  time. 

If  the  committee  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  and  we  have  to  increase  the 
starting  teachers  to  $8,000,  this  will  cost 
$1.9  million  per  year  additional.  This  was 
a  prime  consideration  in  adopting  the 
last  committee  amendment,  which  pre- 
vented the  retroactivity  for  the  policemen 
and  firemen,  going  back  to  July  1,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
committee  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HCX5AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  committee  amendment. 
As  much  as  it  pains  me  to  disagree  with 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia, I  must  do  so,  £ind  I  shall  not  be- 
labor the  arguments  already  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  I  think 
there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the 
conditions  imder  which  Washington, 
D.C,  teachers  are  forced  to  work  and 
those  in  the  surrounding  £u-eas  and  also 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  There  are 
many  things  wroxig  with  the  schools  in 
the  District  of  Colmnbia  which  salary 
increases  will  not  correct.  I  would  h(«)e 
that  the  local  school  board  would  direct 
their  attention  to  correcting  these  prob- 
lems. But  for  our  part  I  think  we  should 
do  what  is  right  by  the  teachers.  I  would 
have  preferred  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  local  government  be  adhered  to  in 
the  committee's  actions.  I  regret  that 
it  was  not. 

I.  therefore,  will  vote  to  oppose  the 
committee  action  in  reducing  the  salaries 
to  $7,t00  rather  than  the  $8,000  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land who  spoke  a  moment  ago  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  on  their 
position  with  reference  to  these  teacher 
salaries.  I  have  never  known  Just  ex- 
actly what  a  fair  salary  is.  It  Is  all  a  rela- 
tive matter.  It  all  depends  on  one's  point 
of  view.  I  suppose,  but  at  least  we  can 
make  a  few  comparisons. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  a  school- 
teacher in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
willing  to  endure  the  hardships  and  in 
many  instances  the  unpleasant  working 
conditions  that  he  or  she  must  endure  to 
work  in  some  of  the  city  schools  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  teacher  Is 
entitled  at  least  to  some  fraction  of  what 


is  paid  to  the  secretaries  who  work  on 
Capitol  Hill  imder  rather  good  condi- 
tions and  circumstances. 

There  was  an  opportunity  for  this 
House  not  too  long  ago,  just  a  few  days 
ago.  to  determine  whether,  after  voting 
a  10-percent  pay  raise  for  congressional 
staff  employees  only  last  summer,  on  top 
of  that — and  I  say  on  top  of,  in  addition 
to  an  addition  of  $8,000  to  the  clerk  hire 
of  every  Member  of  Congress — there  was 
an  opportunity  several  days  ago  to  ex- 
clude those  employees  from  the  overbur- 
dened backs  of  the  mailmen  in  this 
coimtry,  and  that  opp-ortunity,  the  Rec- 
ord will  show,  was  passed  by  this  House. 
If  the  Hoiise  is  determined  that  these 
people  who  work  under,  I  must  say, 
rather  pleasant  conditions  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  are  entitled  to  salaries  ranging 
from  $8,000  up,  surely  in  the  name  of 
logic  the  schoolteachers,  who  encoimter 
the  kinds  of  conditions  they  do  particu- 
larly in  the  inner-city  schools,  are  en- 
titled to  the  original  action  taken  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  shocked  really 
when  the  full  committee  made  this  re- 
duction in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  London,  the 
teachers  who  teach  in  the  inner-city 
schools  are  paid  more.  There  is  an  in- 
centive paid  to  them.  Why?  Because  they 
get  paid  for  the  amount  of  work  they 
have  to  do,  and  there  is  much  more  dif- 
ficulty in  teaching  little  children  who 
have  not  learned  to  speak  the  English 
language  well,  much  more  difBculty  in 
teaching  those  children  to  read.  It  is  a 
mammoth  job.  It  is  more  difQcult  to 
teach  them  good  citizenship  and  emo- 
tional self-control  and  all  the  rest.  It  is 
a  mammoth  job  compared  to  teaching 
children  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
good  education  in  a  so-called  good  home, 
a  good  upbringing. 

So  under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  his  very  sensible  statement,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton for  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17138 
to  provide  salary  increases  for  District 
of  Columbia  teachers,  police,  and  fire- 
men. I  had  fully  intended  to  support  this 
measure  even  before  the  events  of  this 
psist  weekend,  but  a  personal  experience 
in  the  early  morning  hours  Simday  has 
served  to  remind  me  that  these  increases 
are  fully  Justified. 

I  want  to  commend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Chief  and  the  District  fire- 
men for  exemplary  action  in  responding 
to  a  fire  call  on  Highland  Place  in  the 
Cleveland  Park  section  of  Washington. 

A  call  was  placed  to  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment at  4:01  ajn.  At  4:03  ajn.  firemen 
arrived  to  extinguish  a  blaze  which  gut- 
ted my  garage,  destrosdng  its  contents 
and  my  car.  Their  prompt  response  pre- 
vented the  fire  from  spreading  to  my 
home,  only  a  few  feet  away,  or  to  two 
neighboring  homes.  Their  action  deserves 
recognition. 
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I  also  would  like  to  make  Special  note 
of  the  role  of  William  Refcdy,  son  of 
George  Reedy,  aide  to  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  several  ccmipaniona 
who  discovered  the  fire  and  kounded  the 
alarm.  My  family  and  I  ow((  them,  and 
the  District  Fire  Department,  a  tre- 
mendous debt  of  appreciatioi  i  for  having 
prevented  what  might  oth;rwise  have 
been  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  this  is  a  rather 
touchy  subject  for  Membsrs  of  the 
House. 

If  one  would  just  listen  to  the  surface 
of  the  speeches  which  have  been  made 
against  the  committee  amendment,  one 
would  think  that  the  bill  was  reducing 
someone's  salary.  That  is  noi  the  case  at 
aU. 

Actually,  this  bill  gives  i  minimum 
raise  of  13  percent  to  every  te  acher  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  If  a  ijerson  were 
seeking  a  place  to  teach  in  the  District 
area — that  is,  in  the  Distric ;  of  Colum- 
bia, or  Maryland,  or  in  Virgi  lia— and  he 
decided  he  was  going  to  t<!ach  in  the 
community  that  paid  hinr  the  most 
money,  he  would  wind  up  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  i  low  and  un- 
der this  bill  will  be  paying  its  teachers 
considerably  more  than  is  bsing  paid  in 
Maryland;  and  I  am  told  they  have  the 
highest  per  capita  income  li  the  world 
over  in  Montgomery  County.  They  will 
also  be  pajring  their  teache-s  consider- 
ably more  than  is  being  paid  over  in 
Virginia. 

As  the  gentleman  from  In<  iana  says.  I 
guess  there  is  no  way  to  ariive  at  what 
is  a  fair  pay  for  a  teacher,  but  certainly 
we  have  to  have  something  t)  go  by,  and 
we  usually  go  by  what  we  ar ;  capable  of 
paying.  That  is  the  only  crit«  rion  I  know 
of  which  is  really  applicable  to  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind.  What  are  we  able  to 
pay? 

Every  teacher,  from  the  very  lowest 
level,  will  be  receiving,  as  ft  beginning 
teacher,  a  minimum  $800  m^re  per  year 
under  this  bill  than  he  would  receive  last 
year.  These  salaries  are  not  so  skimpy. 
Eventually  they  can  earn  up  to  $15,200  a 
year.  That  does  not  mean  In  a  year  or 
two.  of  coiu^e;  it  is  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  years.  That  is  not  1  )ad. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  would 
not  get  the  impression  thait  the  com- 
mittee has  suggested  the  ijeduction  of 
pay  of  anyone. 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  'vill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  The  gentlemaa,  I  am  sure, 
is  aware  that  this  is  for  ii  10-month 
period  of  work? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Of  couise. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Not  for  a  12  -month  cal- 
endar period  ofUme. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Of  course.  It  is  for 
10  months. 

The  committee  has  not  suggested  the 
reduction  of  the  pay  of  anyone  The  com- 
mittee is  suggesting  a  minimum  raise 
which  is  not  bad.  It  is  13  percent  for  the 
begliming  teacher.  And  th^t  raise  will 


appear  all  the  way  across  the  board  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

While  I  should  like  to  pay  $10,000  as  a 
beginning  salary,  or  $20,000,  they  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  money  here.  We  have 
to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  the  best  we 
can  is  better  than  is  being  done  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

There  were  two  teachers  who  called 
on  me  when  this  matter  was  pending. 
They  were  teaching  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Do  you  know  where  they  were 
from?  They  were  from  Montgomery 
County.  Md.  I  do  not  know  why  they  were 
teaching  over  here,  unless  it  was  because 
they  could  earn  more  money  here.  I 
would  assimie  that  the  more  attractive 
pay  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  believe  what  the  gen- 
tleman says  is  exactly  right,  but  I  do 
find  some  problem  here.  I  imderstand 
this  bill  would  do  this,  and  It  has  been 
this  way  until  now,  but  how  do  we  justify 
paying  starting  policemen  $700  more  per 
year  than  starting  teachers? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  How  does  one  jus- 
tify paying  a  private  in  the  U.S.  Army 
about  $150  a  month?  We  cannot  justify 
it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  That  Is  a  short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes,  but  a  rather 
rough  and  dangerous  service,  certainly 
worse  than  teaching. 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  is  a  contribution  to 
his  country. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Why  could  not  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  I  am  not  too 
familiar  with,  provide  for  this  problem? 
My  wife  does  volimteer  service  1  day  a 
week,  with  no  pay,  to  contribute  to  the 
education  of  children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  She  comes  back  and  tells  me 
some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
this  job,  and  some  of  the  terrific  tasks 
and  responsibilities.  She  has  taught  In 
Indiana  and  in  Illinois,  and  knows  the 
comparable  responsibilities  and  tasks. 
She  says  there  Is  no  comparison. 

I  believe  we  should  pay  our  policemen 
as  much  &&  we  possibly  can.  I  certainly 
do  not  mean  by  my  suggestion  or  argu- 
ment that  we  should  reduce  the  pay  of 
policemen. 

I  do  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
you  can  start  a  policeman  at  $700  more 
than  a  teacher  who  has  to  go  to  school 
for  4  years,  at  least,  in  order  to  be- 
come qualified  to  be  a  teacher.  These 
people  who  are  going  to  teach  our  young 
people  are  very  necessary  to  our  system. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  good  point.  But,  after 
all.  It  resolves  down  to  the  availability 
of  money. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  salary  schedule  found  on  ps«es  14 
and  15  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 


the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

PARLIAMENTART    INQUIBT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  bill  not  being  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  we  cannot  vote  on 
an  amendment  on  a  roll-call  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  bill  is  being  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  It  is  in  the  House.  The  gen- 
tleman's point  of  order  is  in  order,  and 
the  rollcall  will  be  automatic  as  soon  as 
the  Chair  announces  it. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  183,  nays  142,  not  voting  104, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  110) 
TEAS— 183 


Abbitt 

Flowers 

NIcboU 

Abemetby 

Flynt 

O'Konskl 

Adair 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Anderson.  111. 

Fountain 

Passman 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Frey 

Patman 

Arends 

Puqua 

PeUy 

Astabrook 

Gallflanakls 

PettU 

Belcher 

Garmatz 

Poff 

Berry 

Gettys 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Bevlll 

Ooldwater 

Price,  Ttex. 

Blackburn 

Goodllng 

Qule 

Blanton 

Orlffln 

Qulllen 

BoKgs 

Gross 

RaUsback 

Bow 

Grover 

RandaU 

BrlnUey 

Hagan 

Rarlck 

Brock 

Haley 

Reld,  m. 

Brotzman 

Hall 

Relfel 

Brown,  Ohio 

Haniha 

Rhodes 

Broyhlll.Va. 

Harvey 

Roberta 

Burke.  Fla. 

H«bert 

Roblson 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Henderson 

Roth 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hosmer 

Roudebush 

Burton.  Utah 

Hull 

Rupp« 

Bush 

Hunt 

Ruth 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Sandman 

Caffery 

Jarman 

Satterfleld 

Camp 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Saylor 

Cederberg 

Jonas 

Schadeberg 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scherle 

Chappell 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scott 

Clancy 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Sebellus 

Clausen, 

Kazen 

Shipley 

DonH. 

Kee 

8h  river 

Clawson.  Del 

Keith 

Slkes 

Cleveland 

King 

Slsk 

Collins 

Kleppe 

Smith,  Calif. 

Colmer 

Kyi 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Conable 

Landgrebe 

Snyder 

Coughlln 

Landnun 

Springer 

Cowger 

Langen 

Stanton 

Cunningham 

Latta 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Lennon 

Stephens 

Davis.  Oa. 

McClory 

Stuckey 

Davis.  Wis. 

McClure 

Talcott 

de  la  Oarza 

McCulloch 

Taylor 

Dellenback 

McDonald. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Denney 

Mich. 

Thompson.  Ga 

Dennis 

Mahon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

tlaUllard 

Waggonner 

Devlne 

Mann 

Wampler 

Dom 

Marsh 

Watts 

Downing 

Martin 

Whltehurst 

Duncan 

Mathlas 

Whltten 

Dwyer 

May 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mayne 

Williams 

Edwards.  La. 

Mesklll 

Winn 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Wold 

Esch 

MUls 

Wyatt 

Bshleman 

Mlzell 

Wylle 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Zlon 

Plndley 

Natcher 

Zwmch 

Fish 

Nelsen 
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NAYS— 142 


III 


Adams 

Gray 

Olsen 

Addabbo 

Gude 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Albert 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Alexander 

Hanley 

PUe 

Anderson 

Hanna 

Poage 

Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

PoweU 

Andrews, 

Harrington 

Price,  ni. 

N.  Dak. 

Hastings 

Purcell" 

Anniinzlo 

Hathaway 

Rees 

Ashley 

Hays 

Reuss 

Barrett 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rlegla 

Beall,  Md. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rodlno 

Bennett 

Helstoskl 

Roe    J 

Blester 

Hicks 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Boland 

Hogan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Boiling 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brasco 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Howard 

Rostenkowski 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hun  gate 

Roybal 

Biuke,  Mass. 

Jacobs 

Ryan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Schwengel 

Button 

Karth 

Skubitz 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kastenmeier 

Smith,  Iowa 

Casey 

Kluczynski 

Stafford 

Clark 

Koch 

Staggers 

Cohelan 

Kyros 

Steed 

Conte 

Leggett 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Corbett 

Lowensteln 

Sullivan 

Corman 

Lujan 

Symington 

Daddarlo 

Lukens 

Thompson,  N.J 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McCloskey 

Tleman 

Dlngell 

McFall 

Udall 

Donohue 

Meeds 

Ullman 

Dulskl 

Melcher 

Van  Deerlln 

Eckhardt 

Mlkva 

Vander  Jagt 

EUberg 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vanlk 

Fascell 

MUler,  Ohio 

Vigorlto 

Felghan 

Mlnlsh 

Waldle 

Flood 

Mink 

White 

Ford. 

Mlnshall 

Widnall 

WUllam  D. 

Mlze 

Wilson, 

Foreman 

Monagan 

Charles  H. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Moss 

Wright 

Gaydos 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Olalmo 

Myers 

Yates 

Gibbons 

Nedzi 

Young 

GUbert 

NU 

Zablockl 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

NOT  VOTING— 104 

Anderson, 

Fallon 

Morton 

Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Mosher 

AsplnaU 

Fisher 

Murphy,  111. 

Ayres 

Foley 

Obey 

Baring 

Fraser 

Ottlnger 

Bell.  Calif. 

Frelinghuysen 

Patten 

Betts 

Frledel 

Pepper 

Blaggi 

Gallagher 

PhUbln 

Bingham 

Green.  Oreg. 

Pickle 

Blatnlk 

Green,  Pa. 

Pirnle 

Brademas 

Griffiths 

PodeU 

Bray 

Gubser 

PoUock 

Broomfleld 

Halpem 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hammer- 

Pucinskl 

Brown.  Mich. 

schmldt 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Buchanan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rivers 

Cabell 

Hawkins 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carey 

Ichord 

8t  Germain 

Carter 

Klrwan 

Scheuer 

Celler 

Kuykendall 

Schneebeli 

Chlsholm 

Lloyd 

SUck 

Clay 

Long,  La. 

Stokes 

Collier 

Long,  Md. 

Stratton 

Conyers 

McCarthy 

Stubble&eld 

Cramer 

McDade 

Taft 

Crane 

McEwen 

Teague.  Tex. 

Culver 

McKneally 

Tunney 

Dawson 

McMUlan 

Watklns 

Delaney 

Macdonald, 

Watson 

Dent 

Mass. 

Weicker 

Dickinson 

MacGregor 

Wbalen 

Diggs 

Madden 

Whalley 

Dowdy 

Matsunaga 

WUson.  Bob 

Edmondson 

MoUohan 

Wyman 

Edwards,  Calif.  Moorhead 

Yatron 

Evans.  Colo. 

Morse 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  McOade. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  I>awaon. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Oubser. 


Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Bflcblgan. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Blatmk  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  MacOregcw. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Reld  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Dlinois  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Hammersctamldt. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.   Mollohan   with   Mr.   Buchanan. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wbalen. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Ot- 
tlnger. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Long  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Messrs.  POAGE  and  OI^EN  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  15,  strike  out  line  17  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  down  through  the  period  In 
line  1  on  p>age  16,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Education  may  place 
In  a  permanent  status  any  fully  qualified 
employee  in  salary  class  15  having  three  or 
more  years  of  satisfactory  service.  Including 
service  in  an  educational  system  or  institu- 
tion of  recognized  standing  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia,  as  determined  by  the 
Board,  at  any  time  beginning  one  year  after 
the  commencement  of  the  probationary  pe- 
riod of  such  employee." 

Page  24,  strike  out  line  25  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  down  through  line  7,  page 
26,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

9kc.  402.  The  Board  of  Education  shall 
formulate  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  policies,  procedures, 
and  rules  and  regxUatlons  governing  employ- 
ee-management relations  between  the  Board 
of  Education  and  its  employees  and  organiza- 
tions representing  such  employees.  Such  rules 


and  regulations  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to.  a  clear  statement  of  the  rights 
of  employees,  procedures  with  respect  to  the 
recognition  of  labor  organizations,  deter- 
mination of  appropriate  units,  consultation 
and  negotiation  vrlth  labor  organizations,  ap- 
proval of  agreements,  mediation,  and  Impasse 
resolution,  policies  and  practices  regarding 
consultation  with  other  organizations  and 
associations  and  individual  employees,  and 
standards  of  conduct  for  labor  organizations. 
The  policies,  procedures,  and  rules  and  regu- 
lations so  established  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  be  consistent  VTlth  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  11491,  dated  October  28, 
1969  (relating  to  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  the  Federal  service) ;  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959;  and  such  other  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  Government  personnel  policies  as 
may  be  required  by  statute. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEHED  BT   MS.   ADAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adams:  Page 
29,  strike  out  line  17,  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  down  through  line  22. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  strike  out  an 
amendment  to  the  House  Office  Building 
Act,  which  in  the  opinion  of  this  gentle- 
man simply  does  not  belong  in  this  bill. 
It  is  tacked  onto  the  end  of  the  pay  bill 
and  in  effect  provides  that  the  House 
cannot  consider  through  its  House  Of- 
fice Building  Commission  and  through 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  the  possible 
acquisition  of  a  site  of  property  which  is 
close  to  the  Capitol  and  on  which  for- 
merly was  built  the  Providence  Hospital. 
I  think  this  is  a  piece  of  special -interest 
legislation  and  it  is  in  the  wrong  com- 
mittee. The  Committee  for  the  House  Of- 
fice Building  can  consider  the  matter. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  gentlemsm 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill)  who  is  the 
sponsor  of  the  act,  that  it  may  have 
merit,  but  certainly  our  committee  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  merits  of 
the  matter.  We  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  this  matter  should  proceed  at  this 
time.  I  would  hope  that  we  not  do  it  in 
this  fashion  and  that,  if  there  is  to  be 
an  additional  bill,  then  we  can  consider 
it  after  some  hearings,  or  perhaps  the 
matter  can  be  handled  through  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  or  in  some  other 
fashion. 

I  do  not  know  the  proper  fair  market 
value  of  the  property.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  place  a  dead  hand  on  prop- 
erty. But  I  have  opposed  it  being  zoned 
for  a  new-property  use  and  have  op- 
posed the  fact  that  it  would  be  treated 
differently  than  any  other  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol. 

In  particular  I  do  not  want  to  see 
some  very  high  buildings  built  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  here,  because  the 
whole  structure  of  the  area  is  such  as 
to  keep  the  height  of  property  down.  It 
is  in  a  residential  district  and  between 
two  grammar  schools.  I  would  hope  the 
committee  would  strike  title  vn,  which  Is 
all  that  my  amendment  does,  and  this 
matter  can  then  be  considered  on  its 
merits  at  a  different  time  and  in  the 
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proper  jurisdiction.  Then  ve  can  move 
to  have  the  bill  before  us  pas  >ed. 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of     V  rginia.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  t  le  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opp<  )sition  to  the 

amendment  to  strike  title  VH  to  the 

pending  legislation. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  language  of 
title  VII  is  not  language  en  which  the 
fate  of  the  Nation  rests.  H>wever.  what 
we  hope  to  do  by  includinc  title  VII  in 
this  bill  is  to  correct  an  ine  juity.  an  un- 
fairness, if  you  please,  whic  n  now  exists. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
pending  before  us  is  somewhat  of  an 
omnibus  bill.  It  has  to  do  w  th  pay  raises 
for  teachers,  firemen,  and  x)licemen;  it 
has  to  do  witli  revenue  because  we  in- 
crease the  income  tax  for  :he  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia :  it  las  to  do  witli 
changing  the  tax  on  alcohc  lie  beverages 
and  in  some  areas  of  the  bil  we  deal  with 
uniforms  for  policemen  and  certain  other 
matters. 

I  might  further  point  >ut  that  the 
other  body  seems  to  be  constantly  add- 
ing nongermane  language  t<  i  bills  that  we 
send  over  to  them.  So  I  sugjest  that  it  is 
proper  that  we  deal  with  t  lis  particular 
subject  matter  in  tliis  onanibus 
legislation. 

This  IS  not  a  zoning  title,  as  it  has  been 
described  by  some  of  my  colleagues.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  aut  lorizing  a  90- 
story  building  or  a  high-rse  apartment 
building. 

What  we  are  dealing  w  th  here,  Mr. 
SpesJcer.  is  one  square  of  land,  square  No. 
764.  located  at  4th  and  D  Streets.  South- 
east, which  was  formerly  ttie  old  Provi- 
dence Hospital  site.  This  old  Providence 
Hospital  was  acquired  by  t  group  of  in- 
dividuals in  1962  as  an  investment. 

At  that  time  It  was  unde  r  lease  by  the 
General  Services  Administration.  They 
terminated  the  lease.  Th;  owners  at- 
tempted to  release  the  property.  How- 
ever, It  was  vacant,  it  wa$  subjected  to 
vandalism;  and  the  o^Tieife  were  forced 
to  tear  down  the  buUding.  J 

Therefore,  they  had  a  piece  of  vacant 
property  on  their  hanos.  They  at- 
tempted to  get  it  rezoned,  since  the  old 
Providence  Hospital  was  |  noncorif  orm- 
ing,  so  that  they  could  prapierly  develop 
the  property.  But  their  atJtempts  to  re- 
zone  it  failed  because  th^  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  acted  in  what;  he  felt.  I  am 
sure,  was  the  best  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  opposed  any  enorts  to  have 
this  property  rezoned  for  its  proper  use, 
because  he  felt  this  property  could  be 
used  to  expand  the  Capitol  Hill  complex. 
I  do  not  disagree  with  that  general  ob- 
jective of  the  Architect  olf  the  Capitol. 
However,  the  property  owners  have  been 
stuck  with  the  property  since  1962  and 
the  Congress  has  still  ndt  acquired  it. 
They  could  not  rezone  it,  ihey  could  not 
sell  it  or  improve  it  bun  they  had  to 
continue  to  pay  taxes  on  ii 

The  House  OCQce  Buildiiig  Commission 
in  1968  advised  these  property  owners 
that  it  would  acquire  the  property — 
which  was  perfectly  acceptable  to  the 
property  owners.  They  did  not  care 
whether  it  was  acquired  by  the  Capitol 
Building  Commission  or  bs  someone  else. 
However,  In  the  following  year.  1969, 
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the  Committee  on  Appropriations  failed 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  with 
which  to  acquire  this  property,  even 
though  the  Speaker  himself  made  a  per- 
sonal request  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  appropriate  these  funds 
so  these  property  owners  could  be  pro- 
vided with  some  measure  of  reUef. 

At  the  same  time  the  appropriations 
bill  was  up  for  consideration  I  asked  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  han- 
dling the  bill  if  the  committee  had  any 
hopes  of  having  any  fimds  appropriated 
for  acquisition  of  this  property. 

I  received  a  reply  in  the  negative  that 
indicated  to  me  at  that  time  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  turn  the  property  back 
to  the  property  owners.  So  what  we  have 
here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  somewhat  of  a 
dilemma  that  these  property  owners  have 
been  confronted  with  for  8  years.  As  I 
said  before,  they  cannot  develop  the  prop- 
erty; they  canno'  sell  It,  because  it  is 
not  worth  anything  under  the  present 
stigma;  they  cannot  get  the  zoning  they 
need  to  properly  use  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  say.  this  stigma  was  placed 
on  this  property  unintentionally  by  the 
Congress. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  the  language 
in  title  Vn  seeks  to  do  is  to  release  this 
property  from  the  stigma  that  has 
been  placed  upon  it.  unintentionally,  by 
the  Congress,  so  that  the  owners  will  be 
permitted  to  seek  the  rezoning  on  its 
merits.  They  have  suffered  8  years  of  un- 
fair and  costly  delay.  The  proper  thing 
for  us  to  do  would  be  to  award  these  peo- 
ple damages.  We  should  certainly  insist 
that  proper  zoning  be  granted.  But  that 
is  not  what  we  seek  to  do  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  the 
proper  zoning  Is  not  granted  we  should 
come  back  and  take  a  look  at  it  from  the 
legislative  standpoint. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  brief  statonent 
to  make  on  title  VH  to  section  701  of  this 
bill,  which  would  remove  from  the  House 
OCBce  Building  Commission,  of  which  I 
am  the  chairman,  the  authority  to  direct 
the  purchase  of  square  764,  the  site  of  the 
old  Providence  Hospital.  The  language  of 
this  bill  in  section  701  excludes  square 
No  764.  and  takes  it  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission. 

In  1955  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  24  (69  Stat.  41) ,  which  provided  for 
the  construction  of  the  third  new  office 
building  and  other  facilities  for  the 
House,  remodeling  of  the  Can  ion  and 
Longworth  House  Office  Buildings,  and 
the  acquisition  of  property  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  these  buildings  south  of  Inde- 
pendence Avenue.  The  provision  of  this 
law  dealing  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  reads  as  follows: 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  authorized 
to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
purchase,  condemnation,  transfer  or  other- 
wise, such  publicly  or  privately  owned  real 


property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (In- 
cluding streets,  avenues,  roads,  highways, 
alleys  or  parts  thereof)  located  south  of  In- 
dependence Avenue  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  section  1201  of 
this  chapter  for  additions  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds. 

This  portion  of  the  law  was  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  House  to 
provide  for  acquisition  of  land  for  new 
construction,  and  for  additions  to  the 
Capitol  Grounds  in  the  area  and  near  the 
office  buildings. 

Under  authority  of  this  law  eight 
squares  of  property  have  been  acquired — 
and  I  will  include  them  in  my  remarks. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Under  authority  of  this  law,  eight 
squares  of  property  have  been  acquired 
to  date,  as  follows: 

Square  635;  Now  imder  western  part 
of  Rayburn  Building. 

Square  S.  of  635:  Outside  parking. 

Square  637 :  Underground  parking  gar- 
ape  and  shops  with  landscaped  surface. 

Square  691:  Underground  parking 
parage  with  landscaped  surface. 

Square  692:  Outside  parking  and  Con- 
gressional Hotel. 

Square  639:  Outside  parking. 

Square  732N  and  Square  732S:  Now 
dedicated  oy  the  Congress  as  the  site  of 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Library  of 
Congress  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  years  ago  the  own- 
ers of  square  764  expressed  an  interest 
of  selling  this  property  to  the  Congress. 
In  order  to  be  certain  of  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  acquire  the  property,  the  Com- 
mission directed  the  Architect  to  obtain 
a  nUing  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Comptroller  General  ruled  in  Au- 
gust 1967.  that  the  Architect,  with  ap- 
proval of  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission,  is  vested  with  authority  to 
acquire  square  764.  either  as  an  addition 
to  the  Capitol  Grounds  or  for  any  of  the 
other  purposes  specified  in  Public  Law 
24.  84th  Congress. 

The  Commission  ordered  the  Architect 
'.o  obtain  two  appraisals  on  the  property. 
These  appraisals  were  presented  to  the 
Commission  at  meeting  of  October  4. 
1968.  The  Architect  reported,  on  the  basis 
of  the  appraisals  and  on  Informal  evalu- 
ation of  the  appraissds  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  staff,  it  was  concluded 
that  $1,250,000  represented  a  fair  amount 
for  the  Government  to  pay  for  the  prop- 
erty, including  the  cost  of  incidental  ex- 
penses. 

At  that  meeting,  the  Commission 
agreed  unanimously  as  follows: 

First,  to  approve  the  purchase  of 
square  764; 

Second,  to  authorize  the  Architect  to 
include  in  his  regular  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  property;  and 

Third,  to  request  the  Architect  to  ad 
vise  the  owners  of  the  property  of  the 
actions  of  the  Commission. 

The  instructions  of  the  Commission 
were  carried  out  by  the  Architect.  The 
amount  of  $1,250,000  was  budgeted  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  hearings  were  held 
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before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lative Appropriations.  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, in  Jime  1969. 

The  fimds  were  not  allowed.  The  fol- 
lowing pertinent  statement  is  quoted 
from  House  Report  No.  91-487  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill, 
1970: 

The  other  part  of  the  budget  request — 
CI .250.000  to  acquire  square  764.  the  old 
Providence  Hospital  site  two  blocks  from  the 
east  boundary  of  the  Capitol  grounds — Is 
disallowed  without  prejudice.  The  commit- 
tee was  told  that  while  It  Is  not  contiguous 
to  the  present  Capitol  grounds  and  If  ac- 
quired would  be  expected  to  be  held  for 
future  construction  purposes,  serious  con- 
sideration would  be,  or  has  been,  given  to  its 
use  as  a  site  for  a  Capitol  Police  Academy. 
The  committee  was  not  impressed  with  this 
thought.  Moreover  there  are,  in  the  commit- 
tee's judgment,  more  pressing  capital  invest- 
ment projects  for  the  legislative  branch  than 
this  piece  of  land. 

I  might  say.  there  was  never  any  policy 
of  the  use  of  a  site  acquired  for  a  Capitol 
Police  Academy.  In  an  offhanded  way 
someone  asked  about  that  and  I  said. 
"Well,  we  have  a  police  force  with  over 
600  at  the  Capitol  here  and  some  day 
they  will  have  to  get  a  headquarters  for 
themselves."  And  in  some  way  that  was 
twisted  to  this,  when  It  was  never  In- 
tended to  have  application  to  the  site 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Providence 
Hospital. 

There  has  been  Indication  from  some 
quarters  that  the  Commission  and  the 
Architect  are  preventing  the  owners  from 
developing  this  property.  This  Is  not  cor- 
rect. As  far  as  the  Commission  or  the 
Architect  Is  concerned,  the  owners  could 
proceed  at  any  time  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  square  imder  its  Rr-4  zoning 
which  was  In  effect  when  the  property 
was  purchased  and  Is  still  in  effect. 

The  owners  have  said,  however,  that 
they  carmot  construct  facilities  under 
this  residential  zoning,  which  permits  a 
building  of  about  40  feet  in  height,  on  a 
profitable  basis  and  they  have  sought 
on  several  occasions  a  change  In  zoning 
which  would  permit  them  to  construct 
high-rise  apartments  and  townhouses.  It 
is  this  zoning  change  that  the  Architect, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  Commission, 
has  opposed  successively. 

The  Commission  felt  that  it  must  con- 
sider the  residential  character  of  that 
neighborhood  and  recommend  against  a 
"spot  zoning"  that  would  change  the  zon- 
ing pattern  there,  resulting  in  high-rise 
buildings  so  close  to  the  Capitol  complex. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission  was 
not  consulted  by  the  District  Committee 
before  insertion  of  section  701  in  the 
pending  biU. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  as  a 
criticism,  but  as  a  statement  of  fact. 

It  would  seem  to  me  'hat.  while  I  am 
sympathetic  to  the  owners'  desire  to  im- 
prove this  now  vacant  land,  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  should  be  consulted  be- 
fore proceeding  with  legislation  to  ex- 
empt this  parcel  from  the  purview  of  the 
Commission,  thereby  setting  it  apart,  as 
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an  Island,  from  other  property  in  this 
area. 

I  still  feel  that  we  should  purchase 
this  property  and  hold  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Capitol  Grounds  until  there  is  other 
need  for  it  in  the  future  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  consider  favorably  the  next 
request  for  funds  for  that  purpose. 

I  thought  I  should  take  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  chtdrman  of  the  House  Of- 
fice Building  Commission  and  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  the  situation  and 
with  the  facts  Involved. 

I  dislike  to  oppose  the  action  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  can  assure  my  colleagues,  as 
far  as  the  Commission  is  concerned, 
that  we  shall  renew  our  request.  I  shall 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  as  early 
as  possible.  If  the  House  should  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  I  shall  call  a  meeting 
of  the  House  Office  Building  Commission 
as  soon  as  possible  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  again  authorizing  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  renew  the  request. 

Might  I  again  emphasize  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  friends  on  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  that  at  no 
time  was  there  any  policy  about  the  site 
being  used  for  a  police  force  academy. 
It  was  merely  an  offhand  observation 
that  I  made.  I  shall  take  the  responsi- 
bility. It  was  not  a  fixed  policy,  but  only 
an  offhand  observation  that  we  have  a 
police  force  of  over  600  men  at  the  Capi- 
tol, and  someday  the  Congress  will  have 
to  provide  them  with  some  kind  of  head- 
quarters, never  having  in  mind  this  par- 
ticular site. 

So  the  Legislative  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  can  completely  disregard 
that  comment  in  cozmection  with  any 
future  consideration  of  a  renewal  of  the 
request  heretofore  made  by  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Do  I  correctly 
imderstand  that  the  present  owners  were 
satisfied  with  the  figure  that  was  rec- 
ommended in  the  fiscal  year  1970  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  legislative  branch? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  not  prQDared 
to  say  that.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
statement  which  would  bind  them.  I 
never  had  any  discussion  with  them  on 
that  subject.  But  we  did  have  outside 
appraisals,  and  there  was  some  slight  dif- 
ference, not  much,  and  then  the  Justice 
Department  called  it  $1,250,000.  So  It  is 
within  range  of  that  figure,  I  would  say. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  statement 
that  would  be  an  expression  of  my  own 
opinion  and  that  would  have  any  binding 
effect  on  the  owners  of  the  property.  I 
might  say  they  have  been  very  decent. 
I  realize  their  situation.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  help  them.  I  have  been  anxious  to 
help  them. 

We  will  need  the  property  sometime. 
It  Is  about  the  only  vacant  land  that  is 
available  for  any  future  expansion  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So  I  have  been 
trjring  to  help  them  by  having  the  money 
appropriated  so  that  the  necessary  steps 


could  be  taken  for  the  purchase  of  that 
site  by  the  Government  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  Speaker  yield  for 
another  question  and  comment? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  First,  let  me 
say  I  believe  these  owners  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  a  solution,  either  certain  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  zoning,  or  certain  ac- 
tion involving  sale  of  the  property  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Prom  what  I  im- 
derstand, they  would  be  satisfied  with 
either  one  or  the  other  alternative. 

Unfortimately,  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  has 
gone  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  there  Is  still  the  possi- 
bility of  affirmative  action  if  the  Build- 
ing Commission  were  to  recommend  such 
action  on  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  If  the  ac- 
tion is  taken  today  to  delete  this  section, 
section  7,  I  would  hope  that  in  all  fair- 
ness and  equity  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bUl  some  relief  will  be  given. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  sincerely  hope  so, 
too.  I  realize  their  predicament.  I  am 
most  tolersint  of  it.  There  are  one  or  two 
alternatives.  There  is  the  alternative  of 
rezoning.  Then  what  about  the  other  peo- 
ple who  own  property  in  the  vicinity? 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD)  made  some  remarks.  What 
about  the  effect  of  a  high-rise  building 
on  the  atmosphere  of  the  Capitol?  Those 
are  all  things  we  must  consider.  I  realize 
their  predicament.  I  am  most  sjrmpa- 
thetic  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCor- 
liACK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

I  am  only  anxious  to  try  to  help  out 
in  some  way.  and  the  Commission  has 
been  also.  I  think  the  siibcommittee  got 
the  Idea  there  was  going  to  be  a  police 
military  academy  there.  I  Just  want  to 
relieve  your  minds  of  that  thought. 
When  the  matter  comes  up  again,  it  will 
be  simply  a  question  of  the  outright  pur- 
chase for  a  wise  investment — and  It 
would  be  a  wise  Investment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  find  myself  in  disa- 
greement with  anything  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  has  said.  Actually  I 
apologize  for  the  Office  BuUdlng  Com- 
mission not  being  consulted  when  this 
title  was  put  in  the  bill,  but  I  was  under 
the  impression,  when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  turned  down  the  request  for 
funds  last  year,  we  had  somewhat  given 
up  any  hope  of  that  property  ever  being 
acquired. 

I  agree  there  has  been  no  formal  or 
official  action  which  prohibits  this  prop- 
erty from  being  used,  but  the  net  effect 
was  the  same  as  if  there  was  a  legislative 
restriction,  because  the  owners  could  not 
sell  their  property  or  finance  It.  and  they 
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could  not  build  on  it  because  ((hey  would 
have  to  have  some  change  in  zoning  to 
construct  appropriate  buildings  on  the 
property.  I  appreciate  what  tl>e  Speaker 
has  said  on  this  matter  and  ptu-ticularly 
his  assurance  that  the  Oammission 
would  again  seek  appropriatibns  to  ac- 
quire the  property  and  that  Uie  Building 
Commission  still  has  a  keen  interest  in  it. 
The  only  interest  I  have  in  tjiis  subject 
is  to  remove  it  from  dead  center,  so  that 
we  purchase  the  property  as, quickly  as 
possible  or  remove  this  so-ca^ed  restrlc- 
tlOTi  from  it.  That  is  what  li  am  Inter- 
ested in.  I  am  not  concerning  myseU 
with  the  purchase  price.  There  are  ade- 
quate and  proper  means  to  ajrive  at  the 
appropriate  value.  My  point,  is  we  say 
once  and  for  all  whether  we  v^ant  to  buy 
this  property  or  not. 

In  view  of  what  the  distinguished 
speaker  has  said.  I  as  sponsor  of  title  vn 
of  the  bill  will  agree  to  it  being  removed 
from  the  bill  and  therefore  go  along  with 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlsman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adajcs>  .        , 

Mr     McCORMACK.    Mr.    ISpeaker.    I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  as- 
svu«  the  gentleman  I  will  call  a  meeting 
of  the  House  OflBce  Buildings  Commis- 
sion as  soon  as  possible,  anq  the  archi- 
tect will  appear  at  the  proper  [time  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  I 
hope  the  statement  I  mad^  about  the 
police  academy  will  be  enlightening  to 
the  Members,  because  In  all|  good  faith 
they   must   have   had   a   m^simpression 
about  the  purpose.  The  purpose  was  that 
some  time  in  the  future  we  may  need  the 
property  and  we  will  regret  tl^e  day  when 
we  lost  the  opportimity  to  g^t  that  land 
for  the  future  expansion  of  the  Capitol. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    teijipore.    The 
question  is  on  the  amendi^ent  of  the 
gentleman      from      Washington      (Mr. 
Adams)  to  strike  title  vn  from  the  bill. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    teiipore.    The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time.      | 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  pas  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  954  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  994 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
16595)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tlvlUes  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shsUl  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man aind  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  reconunlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen:  .  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

(Mr.  YOUNG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  954  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  16595  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  piupose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  ScleiKe 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  In  the  amount 
of  $525,630,000  and  $2  million  In  foreign 
currencies  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment determines  to  be  excess  to  the  nor- 
mal requirements  of  the  United  States. 
The  $525,630,000  authorization  Is  broken 
down  as  follows : 


GENERAL  LEAT 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  reniarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  District  bl|ls  that  were 
passed  today ^ 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  temp)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  norida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE 
SENATE 


FlUDM  THE 


A  further  message  from  tbe  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  l^d  passed  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  follo^rlng  title: 

8J.  BfM.  199.  Joint  rcoolutlon  to  fxirther 
amend  the  Elementary  and  S^ndary  Sdu- 
catloQ  Act. 


Support  of  scientific  research.  .  $306.  000.  000 

Computing  activities  In  re- 
search and  education 15.000.000 

InsUtutlonal        support        for 

science 56.  500.000 

Science  education  support 110.400.000 

Science  Information  actlvltlee--  13.000.000 

International  cooperative  sci- 
entific activities... 2.200.000 

Planning  and  policy  studies 3.  030.  000 

Program      development      and 

management   20.500.000 

The  proposed  $2  million  In  foreign 
currencies  would  permit  the  Foundation 
to  continue  to  arrange  for  collecting, 
translating,  abstracting,  and  disseminat- 
ing foreign  scientific  and  technological 
information,  and  for  promoting  and 
supporting  research  and  other  scientific 
activities  which  are  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  954  in  order  that  HJl.  16595 
may  be  considered. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sp<»ker,  House  Resolution  954 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  of  H  Jl. 
16595  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
for  fiscal  1971  funds  totaling  $525,630,000 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  to- 
gether with  $2  million  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  the  Treasury  Department 
designates  as  in  excess  of  requirements. 
Major  program  authorizations  includ- 
ed in  this  total  are: 

Scientific  research .—  $306,000,000 

Institutional  support  for  sci- 
ence    55.500.000 

Program      development      and 

management    20.500,000 

Science  education  support 110.400.000 

Computing   activities   and   re- 
search and  education 15.000.000 

SclenUflc    information    activi- 
ties   - 13.000,000 

The  $2  million  in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies will  be  used  by  the  Foundation 
to  continue  to  arrange  and  collect,  trans- 
late, and  disseminate  foreign  scientific 
and  technological  Information  within 
the  United  States.  Funds  will  also  be  used 
to  promote  research  activities. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
quested funding  of  $500  million.  The 
committee  increased  this  by  $27,630,000. 
Of  this.  $10  million  represents  transfers 
from  other  agencies  of  activities  the 
Foundation  is  undertaking.  An  additional 
$9,500,000  is  authorized  for  educational 
support,  an  increase  of  $4  million  for 
both  the  college  science  program  and 
the  environmental  research  program. 
Finally.  $130,000  in  increased  authoriza- 
tions is  provided  for  the  State  and  local 
intergovernmental  science  policy  plan- 
ning program. 

There  are  no  minority  views  or  agency 
reports  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  It,  this  bUl  is  $14.5 
million  above  the  budget;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  It  was  pointed  out  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  that  it  was 
above  the  President's  budget,  but  It  Is 
$27  million  plus. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  $27  million  above  the 
budget? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  It  Is  $27,630,000  above 
the  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  anyone  appearing  in 
behalf  of  the  bill  attempt  to  justify  that? 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Yes;  they  pointed  out 
the  urgent  need  for  these  funds  and  said 
that  would  be  explained  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  the  bill  was  taken  up  for 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
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that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  16595)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrTTEK    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16595,  with 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the   bin   was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dad- 
DARio)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  POLTON)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today, 
H.R.  16595.  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $525,630,000  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  for 
other  purposes.  In  addition,  this  bill 
wouJd  authorize  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  spend  $2  million  in  excess 
foreign  currencies  for  translation  of 
scientific  documents  and  for  research 
support. 

Therefore,  the  total  amount  which 
would  be  provided  by  this  bill  for  the 
Foundation's  activities  in  fiscal  1971  is 
$527,630,000.  This  is  $27,630,000  more 
than  the  administration  requested. 

This  authorization  does  not  include  the 
national  sea-grant  program,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation but  authorized  by  another  com- 
mittee. 

I  should  like  to  briefly  describe  the 
activities  which  will  be  supported  by 
this  budget  of  $527.6  million: 

Support  of  scientific  research,  $306 
million.  This  provides  for  research  proj- 
ects in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  at  over  400  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States.  It 
makes  possible  national  and  special  re- 
search programs,  such  as  the  interna- 
tional biological  program,  the  global  at- 
mosphere research  program,  and  the  UjS. 
Antarctic  research  program.  These  funds 
purchase  specialized  research  facilities 
and  equipment  for  the  conduct  of  certain 
highly  specialized  scientific  research.  And 
national  centers,  such  as  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  in  Col- 
orado and  the  National  Radio  Astronomy 
Observatory  in  West  Virginia  make  avail- 
able to  all  qualified  UB.  scientists  unique 
facilities  which  are  beyond  the  capabili- 
ties of  individual  institutions. 

Computing  activities  in  research  and 
education,  $15  million.  These  advance 
the  state  of  the  art  in  computer  science, 
help  Improve  instructional  uses  of  com- 
puters, and  explore  new  applications  and 
techniques  in  the  utilization  of  com- 
puters for  research  purposes. 
Institutional     support     for     science. 


$55.5  million.  Institutional  development 
grants  strengthen  existing  centers  of 
science  education  and  develop  new  ones 
that  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
problems  of  national  importance.  For- 
mula grants  to  over  600  institutions  help 
maintain  the  quality  of  academic  sci- 
ence and  give  university  and  college  ad- 
ministrators an  essential  margin  of  con- 
trol over  the  science  programs  on  their 
campuses. 

Science  education  support,  $110.4 
million.  This  program  has  two  objec- 
tives: the  production  of  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  for  the  Nation  and 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  sci- 
ence education  at  all  levels.  It  supports 
activities  at  the  precollege.  imdergrad- 
uate.  and  graduate  levels.  It  not  only 
provides  training  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  but  it  develops  im- 
proved courses  as  well  as  their  related 
textbooks  and  teaching  aids. 

Science  information  activities,  $13 
million.  This  program  focuses  on  the 
improvement  of  ways  for  dissemination 
of  information  in  the  basic  disciplines 
for  scientists  and  engineers. 

Support  of  international  cooperative 
scientific  activities,  $2.2  million.  These 
help  insure  adequate  participation  by 
U.S.  scientists  in  various  international 
scientific  programs. 

Support  of  planning  and  policy  stud- 
ies, $3,030,000.  This  program  helps  de- 
velop policies  for  promoting  and  utiliz- 
ing science  and  science  education,  es- 
peciaUy  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Program  development  and  manage- 
ment, $20.5  million.  These  are  the  gen- 
eral administrative  costs  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

Excess  foreign  currencies,  $2  million. 
Will  support  scientific  activities  related 
to  research  support  and  translation  of 
scientific  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  has  been 
reviewed  in  considerable  detail.  Seven 
open  hearings  were  held  on  the  substan- 
tive issues  and  the  bill  was  marked  up 
during  four  executive  sessions.  Last  year 
the  administration  requested  $487  million 
of  our  committee,  plus  $3  million  in  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies.  After  a  similar 
thorough  examination  we  recommended 
net  reductions  totaling  about  $9.4  mil- 
lion. The  record  clearly  shows  that  the 
committee  not  only  thoroughly  scrutin- 
izes all  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
grams which  come  before  it,  but  that  It 
approves  only  those  with  demonstrated 
high  merit. 

This  year  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  National  Science  P\)undation  has 
radically  changed.  We  have  foimd  de- 
mands for  new  programs  at  the  same 
time  scientific  research  and  training  are 
being  cut  back  drastically  by  the  mission 
agencies. 

Today  we  see  a  flight  of  motivated  and 
talented  young  people  from  the  physical 
sciences  to  the  life  sciences,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  humanities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  Since  1960,  the  per- 
centage of  first-year  graduate  students 
enrolled  in  scientific  and  engineering 
fields  has  declined  from  24  percent  of  the 
total  to  18  percent. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  recognize  the 
need,  in  my  opinion,  of  maintaining  this 
msjipower  because  it  is  the  manpower 
that  is  at  the  base  of  the  development 
of  our  knowledge-producing  mechanisms 
on  which  the  strength  of  the  economic 
welfare  and  security  of  this  Nation 
depends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  NIH,  the  Depart- 
ment or  Defense  and  NASA  have  drop- 
ped a  number  of  these  programs  and  the 
researchers  that  go  along  with  them?  So, 
you  in  this  are  adding  to  the  cost  of  this 
bill  so  they  can  walk  across  the  street 
and  pick  up  another  project? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Well,  if  I  might  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman,  I  would  say  that 
I  do  not  look  at  it  as  though  it  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  people  being  dropped  out  of 
one  agency  and  moving  to  another. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recognized 
the  fact  that  mission-oriented  agencies 
were  dropping  what  they  called  nonrele- 
vant  research.  We  have  argued  that  out 
on  the  floor  on  many  occasions  and  the 
Record  will  show  that  I  had  some  ques- 
tion about  whether  that  strengthens 
this  country  or  not — in  short,  my  feeling 
is  that  it  does  not.  However,  it  is  impor- 
tant. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
an  estimated  $20  million  of  such  re- 
search as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  re- 
fers to  dropped  out  of  the  various  agen- 
cies, had  increased  the  request  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  some  $10 
million  in  order  to  take  care  of  that. 
That  $20  million  has  grown  to  some- 
where in  the  area  of  $60  million  to  $70 
million  as  we  can  estimate  it.  Therefore, 
we  have  added  $10  million  more  to  take 
care  of  the  additional  $40  million.  This 
follows  the  same  line  of  reasoning  and 
logic  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  think 
it  is  proper.  It  is  our  feeUng,  as  we  have 
investigated  it.  that  this  is  fundamental 
basic  research  which  needs  to  be  sup- 
ported. The  sum  of  $20  million  will  not  by 
any  means  allow  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  take  over  all  of  them,  nor 
should  it.  But  it  will  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  take  the  very  best  of  those 
activities  and  we  believe  it  to  be  proper 
that  this  item  be  supported.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  added  these 
funds,  because  it  does  follow  the  for- 
mula established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  not  in  the  same  percentage 
amounts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  certainly  do  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  did 
not  the  Foimdation  have  available  for 
operation  on  January  1  of  this  year,  1970. 
$244  million  in  funds?  And  did  it  not 
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have  available  total  unexpended  funds 
on  that  day  of  $573  mUUon? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Ch4irman, 
may  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  funds  available  to  the  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence Foundation  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  referred  ta  are  funds 
which  have  been  committedl  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  is  our  understanding. 
after  we  have  looked  into  tMds,  that  the 
funds  wiU  have  been  comrfletely  com 
mitted  for  the  purposes  o: 
authorization  by  the  end 
year.  This  falls  In  line  wi 
lems  that  the  National  Sciei 
tion  has  in  adjusting  itself 
demlc  year  which  does  not 
the  fiscal  year. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
gentleman  has  again  expi 
Mr.    DADDARIO.    Mr. 
yield  myself  3  additional  ml 

The  dream  of  the  Umted  States  main- 
taining its  position  of  worlH  leadership 
in  all  the  key  fields  of  sciehce  and  ad 
vanced  technology  is  serii 
ened.  Just  last  week  Dr. 
the  President's  science  advi 
that  XJ3.  research  support 
30  percent  in  the  last  4  yi 
dollars."  This  means  that  w(. 
a  third  less  real  effort  in  science  than  we 
did  a  mere  4  years  ago.  Or.  DuBridge 
sUted:  I 

There  ha«  been  an  upswing  |n  other  coun- 
tries In  certain  area«  and  we  i  are  no  longer 
the  leader.  Maybe  we  should  g4t  used  to  thU 
Idea. 


last  year's 

if  the  fiscal 

the  prob- 

lice  Pounda- 

to  an  aca- 

Dincide  with 

ae  of   the 

ihairmtm.    I 

nutes. 


sly  threat- 
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I.  for  one.  am  not  readsj  to  accept  a 
second-rate  position  for  UiS.  science. 

Because  of  this  overwhelming  evidence 
of  need  for  more  support  for  scientific 
research  and  training,  the  committee 
made  five  specific  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed budget.  Let  me  now  e:<plain  them  in 
more  detail,  and  point  oui  why  this  is 
the  bare  minimum  amount  which  should 
be  authorized  for  the  Foundation  during 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
I  have  already  touched  on  110  million  of 
the  $27.63  million  additional  that  we 
have  asked  for.  Special  hearings  on 
March  19  pointed  out  tha  drastic  cut- 
back in  research  and  trai|iing  in  areas 
related  to  environmental  '  problems.  It 
was  also  noted  how  modeet  percentage 
cutbacks  at  the  research  oriented  in- 
stitutions often  cause  catlastrophic  re- 
ductions at  smaller  univer^ties. 

The  $10  million  added  b»  the  commit- 
tee to  fxmd  transferred  research  projects 
will  permit  the  NSP  to  support  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  high  quality 
research  already  identified  as  being 
dropped  by  other  agencies. 

The  committee  added  |4  million  for 
environmental  research  in  Federal  lab- 
oratories. Building  new  laboratories  to 
solve  each  major  new  problem  facing  our 
country  is  not  an  eCQcient  way  of  utilizing 
limited  scientific  and  fiscal  resources. 
These  additional  fimds  will  permit  an 
existing  competence  in  Federal  labora- 
tories to  be  brought  to  bear  in  multi- 
disciplinary  approaches  t^  problems  in 
environmental  quality. 

In  the  area  of  Science  fklucation.  the 


committee  made  two  additions;  $9.5  mil- 
lion was  added  for  graduate  traineeships, 
restoring  the  number  of  new  trainees  to 
the  fiscal  1970  level.  Had  this  not  been 
done,  the  NSP  first-year  traineeships  m 
over  200  universities  would  have  been 
completely  cancelled.  This  action  only 
partially  stems  a  current  trend  to 
drastically  cut  back  production  of  trained 
scientific  manpower  in  this  country. 

A  total  of  $4  million  was  added  to  the 
college  science  improvement  program, 
which  funds  science  education  in  our  un- 
dergraduate colleges.  These  are  the  insti- 
tuUons  which  have  historically  furnished 
a  disproportionately  large  number  of  un- 
dergraduate majors  who  go  on  for  ad- 
vanced study.  Our  addition  brings  the 
total  for  this  program  to  $8  million,  still 
less  than  was  obUgated  in  fiscal  year 

1969. 

The  fifth  program  which  was  mcreased 
by  the  committee  was  the  State  and  local 
intergovernmental  science  policy  plan- 
ning program.  This  activity  supports 
projects  designed  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  planning  for  better 
utilization  of  science  and  technology.  The 
increase  of  $130,000  brings  this  particu- 
lar program  total  to  S500.000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  referred  earlier  to  the 
fact  that  demands  for  new  programs 
have  been  coupled  with  cutbacks  in  sci- 
ence research  and  training  by  the  mis- 
sion agencies.  Let  me  give  an  example  of 
how  these  two  trends  are  affecting  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  budget 
item,  support  of  scientific  research,  con- 
tains $15  million  for  the  international 
decade  of  ocean  exploration.  This  pro- 
gram is  a  completely  new  one.  and  was 
not  requested  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  It  was  assigned  to  NSP  for 
administrative  convenience  by  the  Budg- 
et Bureau,  as  a  result  of  international 
agreements  made  by  our  Oovenament. 
However,  the  mission  agencies  are  cut- 
ting back  their  support  by  $60  million 
in  areas  covered  by  this  same  budget 
item,  support  of  scientific  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  York  Times 
recognized  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
we  face  when  it  commented  editorially 
last  week  on  what  it  described  as  the  "re- 
search emergency."  After  describing  the 
disastrous  decline  of  Federal  support  for 
research  it  stated: 

The  search  for  peace  and  knowledge,  the 
rescue  of  man's  environment  and  the  re- 
birth of  the  oecaylng  cities  are  certain  to 
become  lUusory  goals  unless  they  are  pxirsued 
with  as  much  hardhitting  scholarship  and 
scientific  purpose  as  the  perfection  of  mis- 
siles or  exploration  In  space. 

The  Pentagon  has  never  failed  to  impress 
the  poUtlcal  leaders  with  Its  dependency  on 
the  creativity  of  the  ablest  minds  on  campus: 
It  would  be  a  devastating  commentary  on  the 
nations  values  If  history  were  to  record  that 
the  military  establishment  was  the  only  de- 
pendable patron  of  American  research  and 
scholarship,  and  that  when  military  support 
was  cut  off,  scientific  research  withered 
and  died. 


:  tdV 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  National  Science  Poimdation, 
when  it  was  established  20  years  ago, 
was  given  the  primary  mission  of  en- 


couiaging  and  fostering  fundamental  re- 
search and  education  in  the  sciences. 
This  must  remain  its  primary  goal  al- 
though the  requirements  of  today  and 
the  future  can  be  expected  to  impose  new 
directions. 

Our  society  today  faces  crises  of  en- 
vironmentol  quaUty  and  social  unrest. 
More  and  more  we  need  to  understand 
why  people  do  what  they  do.  and  we  need 
to  assess  in  advance  the  consequences  of 
massive  deployment  of  new  technologies. 
These  problems  all  demand  certain  new 
knowledge  drawn  from  virtually  all  dis- 
ciplines in  the  sciences.  In  other  words,  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  future  we  need 
a  multidlsciplinary  approach. 

Beginning  in  1965.  our  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research  and  Development 
worked  for  3  years  on  a  plan  to  more 
efficiently  organize  the  National  Science 
Foundation  so  that  it  could  more  effec- 
tively carry  out  its  programs.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1968.  Public 
Law  90-407.  This  reorganization  not  only 
specifically  pointed  out  the  need  for 
Foundation  involvement  in  applied  re- 
search and  the  social  sciences,  but  more 
importantly  it  gave  the  Foundation  a 
new  and  strengthened  administrative 
structure  to  permit  it  to  act  out  fully  its 

new  role.  ., 

In  the  fiscal  1971  budget,  we  see  the 
quantitative  implementation  of  these 
new  directions  for  NSP.  In  addition  to 
projects  of  high  quality  basic  research, 
we  find  the  Foundation  proposing  sup- 
port for  projects  of  more  Immediate  ap- 
plicability. 

The  international  biological  program 
has  pioneered  global  action  with  regard 
to  significant  studies  of  Interrelating 
biological  systems.  For  example,  the  cur- 
rent study  of  grasslands  Is  collecting  data 
which  will  permit  careful  and  efficient 
management  of  this  type  of  Interacting 
biological  system,  so  that  the  proper 
ecological  balance  Is  struck  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  economic  progress. 

The  interdisciplinary  research  related 
to  problems  of  our  society  is  expected  to 
fund  $13  million  worth  of  research  iden- 
tified as  not  only  good  science  but  as  sig- 
nificant to  society  as  well. 

The  Institutional  support  programs  of 
the  Foundation  are  reoriented  In  order  to 
encourage  Institutions  to  respond  more 
effectively  to  problems  of  society  and  the 
environment. 

The  new  Arctic  research  program  Is 
oriented  toward  scientific  problems  re- 
lated to  the  ecology  of  the  tundra  and 
related  aspects  of  the  Far  North. 

The  earthquake  engineering  program 
Is  designed  to  gain  knowledge  about  con- 
struction methods  for  buildings  in  earth- 
quake zones. 

In  the  field  of  education,  there  is  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  science 
curriculums.  and  instructional  materials, 
which  will  strengthen  the  knowledge  of 
science  for  the  average  student.  This  will 
complement  the  highly  successful  pro- 
grams in  the  past  oriented  toward  the 
exceptional  or  gifted  student. 

A  new  program  for  highly  trained 
technologists  will  fill  In  one  of  the  gaps 
In  American  Industry  for  skilled  scientific 
support  workers. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  new  and  ex- 
panded programs  of  the  Foundation 
show  that  basic  and  applied  research  In 
the  sciences  can  be  relevant.  Through 
the  support  of  these  and  related  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Government  can  save 
many  dollars  in  Implementing  new  pro- 
grams for  each  dollar  Invested  in  re- 
search. These  funds  are  not  consumed 
for  immediate  use  by  the  Foundation 
and  its  grantees.  Rather,  they  are  an  In- 
vestment in  the  future,  with  a  yield  much 
higher  than  those  obtainable  in  any 
financial  market.  It  would  be  foolish  for 
the  Congress  not  to  invest  an  adequate 
amount  in  this  venture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  the  great 
amoimt  of  work  they  performed  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  and  markup 
on  this  bill  and  for  the  concern  they  have 
h{ul  for  the  welfare  of  scientific  research 
and  education  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  several  brief 
articles  which  are  germane  to  the  Issue 
being  discussed  here  today,  as  follows: 
(Prcna  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  30,  1970) 
Rbskarch  Emesgenct 

llie  critical  decline  of  Federal  support  for 
research  is  disastrous  on  two  levels:  It  under- 
mines the  fiscal  health  of  the  nation's  uni- 
versities at  a  time  of  splrallng  costs  and  dan- 
gerous deficits;  and  It  threatens  to  retard 
American  intellectual,  sdentlflc  and  techno- 
logical progress  for  decades  to  come.  When 
so  seasoned  an  expert  as  Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan 
Jr.  can  say  flatly  that  the  universities'  finan- 
cial outlook  has  not  been  so  bleak  In  30  years, 
there  is  urgent  need  to  review  basic  policies. 

Two  related  factors  conspire  to  turn  the 
situation  Into  a  luttlonal  emergency.  What 
had  already  been  a  gradual  slowdown  In  Fed- 
eral spending  turned  into  fiscal  rout  last 
year,  with  the  result  that  even  the  Admin- 
istration's present  request  for  full  funding 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  would 
barely  keep  pace  with  Infiatlonary  co»ts.  In 
any  event,  this  sum  falls  far  short  of  paying 
(or  the  research  eliminated  under  the  new 
Congressional  prohibition  against  use  of  De- 
fense Department  funds  for  contracts  not  di- 
rectly related  to  military  purposes. 

The  Irony  Is  that  although  the  prohibition 
was  aimed  at  least  in  part  at  preventing  mili- 
tary contracts  from  distorting  campus  re- 
search, it  is  non-mlUtary  research  that  will 
be  the  victim.  It  would  indeed  be  shameful 
If  science  and  technology,  which  were  lavish- 
ly supported  so  long  as  they  seemed  a  boon 
to  national  defense,  were  to  be  put  In  cold 
storage  just  as  national  priorities  demanded 
that  they  be  harnessed  for  missions  of  peace 
and  social  progress. 

The  search  for  peace  and  knowledge,  the 
rescue  of  man's  environment  and  the  rebirth 
of  the  decaying  dtles  are  certain  to  become 
lUusory  goals  unless  they  are  pursued  with 
as  much  hardhitting  scholarship  and  scien- 
tific purpose  as  the  perfection  of  missiles  or 
exploration  in  space. 

The  Pentagon  has  never  failed  to  Impress 
the  political  leaders  with  its  dependence  on 
the  creativity  of  the  ablest  minds  on  campus: 
it  would  be  a  devastating  commentary  on  the 
nation's  values  If  hlstCH7  were  to  record  that 
the  military  establishment  wsis  the  only  de- 
pendable patron  of  American  research  and 
scholarship,  and  that  when  military  support 
was  cut  off,  scientific  research  withered  and 
died. 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  8,  1970) 

Sezs-Monet  Lack  Cotn.D  Slow  Economy 

(By  William  Hlnes) 

"A  slowsort  of  covmtryl"  said  the  Queen. 
'Now  here,  you  see,  It  takes  all  the  running 
you  can  do  to  keep  In  the  same  place.  If  you 
want  to  get  somewhere  else,  you  must  run 
at  least  twice  as  fast  as  thatt'  " 

The  Queen  In  Lewis  Carroll's  "Through  the 
Looking  Glass"  woiild  have  felt  right  at 
home  In  the  federal  capital  this  past  week, 
curled  up  with  a  brown-covered  book  en- 
titled. "The  Budget  of  the  United  SUtes 
Ckjvemment — Fiscal  Year  1971." 

From  start  to  finish,  but  nowhere  more 
clearly  than  in  the  parts  related  to  science 
and  technology,  the  book  gave  evidence  that 
here.  too.  is  a  country  where  merely  running 
as  fast  as  you  can  does  little  good. 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  President  Nixon's 
science  adviser,  faced  this  fact  squarely  at  a 
briefing  before  the  budget  went  to  Capitol 
Hill.  Pointing  out  that  in  terms  of  dollars 
the  tl7  billion  research  and  development 
(R&D)  program  for  fiscal  '71  is  about  the 
same  as  that  for  fiscal  '68.  Du  Bridge  com- 
mented: 

"Really,  it's  maybe  a  15  percent  decrease  in 
level  of  effort  from  68  because  of  rising  costs. 
There's  no  question  about  it." 

Even  the  fact  that  basic  and  applied  re- 
search (as  distinguished  from  that  vastly 
more  costly  category,  development)  received 
a  slight  Increase  in  '71  over  '70  does  not  give 
an  accurate  picture  of  what  Is  going  on.  The 
5.6  percent  boost  In  research  money  was  gob- 
bled up  by  a  6  5  percent  rise  In  prices.  Actu- 
ally, then,  there  will  be  less  government- 
sponsored  research  done  In  '71  than  In  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

This  Is  not  solely  Richard  Nixon's  doing 
because  the  lean  years  for  R&D  began  in 
Lyndon  Johnson's  time  after  seven  fat  years, 
largely  sparked  by  moon  and  missile  projects. 
New  money  for  R&D  peaked  in  the  period 
1964-68.  the  exact  year  depending  on  how 
one  views  the  budgetary  picture. 

In  terms  of  dollar  outlays  authorized,  R&D 
funding  re€w:bed  its  apogee  In  fiscal  1968. 
But  with  the  dollars  adjusted  to  a  constant 
(1957-59)  value  to  account  for  Inflation,  the 
peak  occurred  in  1967.  And.  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  budget,  emphasis  on 
R&D  as  a  government  activity  peaked  in  1965. 

Basic  research — which  President  Ellsen- 
hower's  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son said  "Is  when  you  don't  know  what  you're 
doing" — Is  still  on  the  way  up  when  reckoned 
in  Inflated  dollars,  but  on  a  constant-dollar 
basis  the  sununit  was  reached  three  years  ago. 

There  Is  no  question  that  for  a  while  in 
the  mid-sixties  R&D  was  overfed.  Witness 
fiscal  1965,  when  12.6  percent  of  the  budget 
went  into  this  pigeonhole,  mostly  for  bard- 
ware,  development. 

The  point  at  which  obesity  ends  and  mal- 
nutrition sets  in  Is  not  easy  to  determine  In 
advance,  or  even  for  that  matter  In  a  post- 
mortem examination.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  as  far  as  the  federal  feeding  of 
science  Is  concerned,  the  hungry  years  are 
here.  How  long  they  will  last  probably  not 
even  President  Nixon  knows. 

Basic  research  Is  the  seed  money  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  applied  research  is  the  fertil- 
izer development  activity  Is  the  farm  ma- 
chinery, the  national  economy  Is  the  planted 
acreage — and  the  gross  national  product 
(GNP)  Is  the  harvested  crop.  Any  dirt  farmer 
knows  that  the  worst  place  to  econcmlze  is 
on  seed. 

Yet  this  is  what  has  been  happening  for 
several  years  now,  even  as  the  GNP  has  con- 
tinued to  grow.  In  terms  of  real  buying  pow- 
er— constant  dollars — the  level  of  federal 
support  for  basic  research  has  grown  very 
little  In  the  past  five  yetmi.  The  outlay  for 
basic  research  in  fiscal  1967  was  the  constant- 
dollar  equivalent  of  1.9  million.  The  best  esti- 


mate of  Nixon's  baslc-reaearch  request  for 
fiscal  1971  is  92  million,  again  In  constant 
dollars. 

The  GNP  harvest  has  been  good  up  to 
now,  and  the  fields  from  which  it  Is  gathered 
are  broader  than  ever.  But  the  money  for 
seed  is  no  more  plentiful  than  toui  or  five 
years  ago,  when  the  acreage  was  smaller. 

This  means  one  of  two  things:  Either  the 
seed's  quality  will  be  maintained  and  it  will 
be  sowed  more  sparsely,  or  a  lower -grade  seed 
will  be  subetltuted  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
quantity  sowed  on  each  acre.  Either  way. 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  of  skimpy  GNP 
harvests  In  future  years  because  of  failure 
of  basic  research  to  keep  step  with  the  growth 
of  the  national  economy. 


(Prom  Science  Magazine.  Apr.  3.  1970] 

NSF  Budget:  Hoose  Gaotrp  Reacts  to  Data 

ON  Plight  of  Science 

(By  Philip  M.Boffey) 

Complaints  that  recent  budget  cuts  are 
inflicting  great  damage  on  the  American 
scientific  establishment  seem  to  have  moved 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee last  week  to  recommend  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  be  allocated  $27.6 
million  more  for  the  next  fiscal  year  than  the 
Nixon  Administration  had  requested.  The 
committee  approved  a  budget  authorization 
of  »527.6  million  for  NSF  In  fiscal  1971  In- 
stead of  only  (500  million  as  proposed  In  the 
President's  budget.  That  authorization 
would  finance  all  NSF  activities  except  the 
national  sea  grant  program  which  is  covered 
by  separate  legislation.  The  action,  though 
not  unprecedented,  was  unusual.  Congres- 
sional committees  generally  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request — they  seldom  recom- 
mend an  increase. 

The  science  committee's  recommendation 
does  not  ensure  that  NSF  will  actually  re- 
ceive an  unexi)ected  bundle  of  money.  Three 
other  committees — the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Osmmlttee.  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee — ^must  still  take  action 
on  the  NSF  budget,  and  the  appropriations 
committees  have  generally  been  rather  hard- 
nosed  toward  NSF.  Last  year,  for  example. 
NSF  ended  up  getting  about  (60  million  less 
than  the  highest  figure  recommended  by 
one  of  the  committees.  Nevertheless,  the  sci- 
ence committee's  action  is  a  significant  in- 
dication that  some  congressmen  are  now 
convinced  that  American  science  Is  indeed 
in  trouble. 

The  committee's  action  was  based  on  rec- 
ommendations by  its  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence. Research,  and  Development,  headed 
by  Rep.  Emlllo  Q.  Daddarlo  (D-Conn.).  The 
Daddarlo  subcommittee.  In  the  course  of  7 
dajrs  of  hearings  on  the  NSF  budget,  devel- 
oped some  of  the  "hardest"  information  yet 
available  on  the  current  plight  of  American 
science.  The  subcommittee  concluded,  for 
example,  that  various  federal  "mission  agen- 
cies"— primarily  the  Defense  Department, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health — are 
terminating  almost  (60  million  worth  of  re- 
search projects  at  the  nation's  universities 
either  because  of  budgetary  stringencies  or 
because  of  a  new  attitude  fostered  by  the  so- 
called  Mansfield  amendment  that  basic  re- 
search must  be  closely  related  to  an  agency's 
mission.  The  subcommittee  also  came  up 
with  figures  Indicating  that  the  nxunber  of 
first-year  graduate  students  receiving  federal 
fellowships  and  traineeships  will  drop  by  a 
precipitous  60  percent  between  fiscal  year 
1970  and  fiscal  1971. 

SCIXKCK  ON  THE  RACK 

On  the  more  subjective  and  emotional 
side,  the  subcommittee  heard  testimony  from 
academic  scientists  at  first-  and  second-rank 
Institutions  who  alleged  that  good  students 
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are  being  driven  away  from  sclenc^  and  that 
good  facilities  are  going  to  wast^  I  tblnlL 
we  understand  the  belt  tlghtenln|  but  gen- 
erally a  belt  la  puUed  up  rather  getUy  rather 
than  rapidly  like  a  medieval  r»ck"  com- 
plained Thomaa  P.  Jones  Jr  presl<<ent  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  andja  member 
of  the  National  Science  Board  the  policy- 
making body  for  NSP.  I 

One  great  problem  In  assessing  the  current 
budget  situation  Is  the  dearth  of  tjard  quan- 
titative information.  As  Oaddarlo  complained 
In  a  recent  speech:  "No  one  really  knows 
what  Is  going  on  right  now."  Daadarlo  said 
that  various  mission  agencies  have  been  re- 
ducing their  support  of  academic  sjclence  and 
basic  research  In  recent  years  and^that  this 
has  increased  the  pressure  upon  NJSF  to  pro- 
vide support  for  the  projects  thatj  are  being 
cut  o&  by  other  agencies.  Daddarlo's  sub- 
committee. In  pondering  the  NSF  budget  re- 
quest this  year,  decided  to  "quantify  the 
problem"  by  asking  the  various  agencies  to 
indicate  what  academic  science  projects  they 
are  dropping  during  fiscal  years  1910  and  1971 
because  of  budget  restrictions.  •  •  *  "But 
what  answer  did  we  receive?  Wellj  1968  data 
was  available  and  conxplete.  1969|  data  was 
beginning  to  be  available,  and  soa|e  agencies 
were  able  to  provide  It.  With  regsjrd  to  1970 
and  '71  data  we  were  asked  to  wa^t  a  couple 
of  years." 

Nevertheless,  the  subcommltteel  with  the 
help  of  NSP.  pieced  together  soma  data  that 
Indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  I  budgetary 
problem  facing  science  In  general  and  NSP 
in  particular.  The  subcommlttecJ  came  up 
with  what  It  regards  as  a  "conservative  esti- 
mate" that  mission  agencies  dimng  fiscal 
1970  and  1971  will  drop  •67.9  mlHlon  worth 
of  academic  research  projects  which  can 
probably  be  expected  to  appeal  tto  NSP  for 
support.  The  projects  are  those  Which  had 
previously  been  funded  by  the  mission  agen- 
cies but  which  the  agencies  plati  to  drop 
or  sharply  reduce  in  fiscal  1971  because  of 
budgetary  problems.  The  subcon^mlttee  es- 
timates that  the  Defense  Oepariment  will 
drop  %23.l  million  worth,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  will  drop 
•22  miUlon.  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommission 
•8.6  mlUlon.  the  National  luj^itutes  of 
Health  •SB  million,  and  the  Offic^  of  Saline 
Water.  •400.000. 

IfTSTKBT   AT   NIH 

The  sutKommlttee's  estimates  |  are  based 
partly  on  data  received  from  tne  agencies 
through  official  channels,  and  pa^ly  on  In- 
formation supplied  by  "reliable  sources"  fa- 
miliar with  the  various  agencle^.  In  some 
cases  the  estimates  are  probabljl  low.  The 
NIH.  for  example,  for  reasons  thi|t  are  baf- 
fling to  officials  elsewhere  in  the  government, 
apparently  won't  tell  anyone  wh^t  It  is  do- 
ing. Thus  the  •S.S  mlUlon  estimate  for  re- 
search dropped  by  NIH  Is  largeli  based  on 
Information  about  NIH  projectsjthat  have 
already  approached  NSP  for  support.  Sub- 
committee staff  members  belleva  the  esti- 
mate is  conservative  and  that  i  additional 
NIH  cuts  may  ultimately  come  tp  light. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  decline  in  mis- 
sion agency  support  seems  to  have  t>een 
caused  directly  by  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  prohibits  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment frtHn  supporting  any  researc|k  that  does 
not  have  "a  direct  or  apparent  relationship 
to  a  specific  military  function  or  Operation." 
The  subcommittee,  using  figure^  supplied 
by  DOD.  reports  that  the  MansflQld  amend- 
ment is  forcing  the  military  agencdes  to  drop 
about  ^8.2  million  In  basic  reaeal-ch  at  the 
universities  during  fiscal  year  19iri.  AU  the 
remainder  of  the  ^57.9  million  iW  research 
being  dropped  consists  of  projects  that  are 
being  cut  for  budgetary  reasons  or  because 
various  agencies  have  adopted  th(  "philoso- 
phy" of  the  Mansfield  amendaient  even 
though  they  are  not  directly  alTqcted  by  It, 
subcominlttee  stafi  members  say. 


The  subcommittee  has  also  collected  esti- 
mates which  reveal  a  sharp  decline  In  the 
number  of  new  tralneeshlps  and  fellowships 
awarded  to  graduate  science  students  by 
nine  major  federal  agencies.  In  fiscal  year 
1969  there  were  6615  new  awards:  in  fiscal 
year  1970  there  were  6012:  and  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  the  Nixon  budget  would  support 
only  3069.  a  drop  of  almost  50  percent  in 
Just  one  year.  The  totals  do  not  Include 
Public  Health  Service  training  grants,  for 
which   no   firm   figures   are   available. 

Within  those  total  figures,  the  number  of 
new  fellows  and  trainees  supported  by  NSP 
will  drop  by  almost  two-thirds,  from  2772 
In  fiscal  1970  to  1000  in  fiscal  1971:  the  num- 
ber supported  by  the  Office  of  Education  will 
drop  by  one-half,  from  1653  to  825:  and  the 
number  supported  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Mental  Health  will  drop  by  two-thirds, 
from  416  to  133.  NASA,  which  supported  420 
Individuals  In  fiscal  1969.  will  not  support 
a  single  one  In  1971:  and  the  AEC.  which 
supported  233  in  fiscal  1969.  will  support 
only  160  in  1971.  No  up-to-date  figures  are 
available  for  NIH.  which  had  already  experi- 
enced a  steep  drop  from  650  in  fiscal  1969 
to  100  in  fiscal  1970. 

ACADEMIC    WOES 

In  an  effort  to  further  document  the  dam- 
age being  done,  the  subcommittee  held  a 
special  day  of  hearings  to  take  testimony 
from  four  academic  leaders.  The  testimony, 
not  surprisingly,  was  anguished  and  full  of 
dire  predictions  about  the  decline  of  Amer- 
ican scientific  eminence. 

One  theme  that  dominated  the  testimony 
was  that  budgetary  stringencies  and  other 
factors  are  causing  some  of  the  very  ablest 
students  to  abandon  or  shy  away  from 
science.  Benjamin  Lax.  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Magnet  Lab  at  MIT.  reported  that 
"one  of  the  most  brilliant"  graduate  stu- 
dents at  MIT  recently  came  into  his  office 
seeking  advice  because  the  student  now 
"wants  to  leave  physics  and  possibly  go  Into 
humanities."  Lax  said  the  student  was 
responding  not  only  to  the  financial  squeeze 
but  also  to  the  general  "disenchantment" 
with  science  and  the  general  "misconcep- 
tions" about  the  lack  of  relevance  of  scien- 
tific studies.  "Even  talented  people  like  this 
do  not  feel  In  4  years  when  they  graduate 
they  will  have  Jobs  or  opportunity  to  make 
a  significant  contribution,"  Lax  said.  "It 
takes  4  or  5  years  to  get  a  degree  .  .  .  And 
now  what  is  going  to  happen  Is  youngsters 
like  this  one  will  change  or  will  not  go  Into 
the  sciences.  Plve  years  from  now  we  are 
going  to  have  a  shortage." 

Ivan  L  Bennett.  Jr..  director  of  the  New 
Tork  University  Medical  Center,  told  of 
similar  feelings  among  students  at  the  medi- 
cal school  he  heads.  Bennett  said  that  NYU 
had  pioneered  a  program  that  enables  stu- 
dents to  receive  a  combined  M.D.  and  Ph.D. 
degree,  and  that  the  success  of  this  program 
was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  NTU,  over 
the  past  decade,  has  graduated  the  largest 
number  of  students  who  go  on  to  become 
full-time  faculty  members  In  other  medical 
schools.  The  program  thus  enables  students 
to  pursue  careers  in  sclentlflc  research  In- 
stead of  medical  practice.  But  Bennett  said 
that  about  6  months  ago  the  present  group 
of  M.D.-Ph.D.  candidates  asked  to  meet  with 
him  for  discussions.  "There  were  several  of 
these  very  gifted  young  men  who  were  seri- 
ously considering  dropping  the  Ph.D.  part  of 
the  program,"  Bennett  said.  "The  reason  was 
not  that  they  felt  they  could  contribute  to 
society  by  practicing  medicine  ...  It  was 
simply  because  they  looked  about  and  saw 
the  young  members  of  our  faculty  flndlng  In- 
creasing difficulty  In  obtaining  support  for 
their  own  scientific  work,  and  wondered 
whether  they  were  not  preparing  for  careers 
that  really  would  be  obsolete  by  the  time 
they  were  prepared  to  do  this.  It  Is  a  very 
serious  problem. 


A  second  theme  of  the  teslmony  was  that 
financial  stringencies  have  largely  crippled 
certain  laboratories,  including  some  with 
outstanding  reputations  and  others  of  leaser 
rank.  Lax  asserted  that  the  National  Magnet 
Lab  which  he  heads  at  MIT  Is  currently 
being  iised  at  only  one-eighth  of  Its  poten- 
tial capability.  He  said  the  laboratory  was 
forced  to  cut  its  operating  time  in  half  be- 
cause of  budget  cuts  this  past  year.  He  also 
said  the  laboratory  has  virtually  eliminated 
its  program  for  visiting  scientists  (there  were 
100  visitors  In  1969) ,  and  has  dropped  most 
of  Its  postdoctoral  programs.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  Air  Force,  because  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  has  decided  to  ter- 
minate Its  support  of  the  laboratory  and  has 
asked  NSF  to  pick  up  the  tab.  Lax  claimed 
the  U.S.  Is  in  danger  of  losing  its  leadership 
in  magnetic  studies.  "Our  success  at  our  lab- 
oratory has  spurred  the  French,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Germans  to  duplicate  our  facility," 
he  said.  "The  Russians  are  proposing  an  even 
larger  one.  The  Dutch  have  requested  us  to 
build  a  magnet  which  takes  advantages  of 
our  latest  developments.  If  we  do  this,  this 
win  put  them  abreast  of  us  or  possibly  ahead 
of  us.  If  the  National  Science  Foundation 
does  not  take  on  the  responsibility  and 
support  of  our  version  of  this  advanced 
project,  we  will  definitely  relinquish  our 
leadership  within  2  or  3  years." 

Lax  also  said  the  Haystack  facility  at 
MIT.  which  he  described  as  "one  of  the 
best  radio  astronomy  tools  In  the  United 
States  and  In  the  world."  will  be  "Irretriev- 
ably lost"  unless  new  sources  of  financial 
support  are  found  to  replace  support  which 
Is  being  withdrawn  by  the  Air  Force.  And 
he  said  that  an  interdisciplinary  space  sci- 
ence center  which  Involves  16  departments 
at  MIT,  has  had  its  budget  cut  In  half  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  center's  general  re- 
search program,  which  totaled  about  •!  mil- 
lion a  few  years  ago,  will  be  completely 
dropped  In  1972,  leaving  only  some  hardware 
projects. 

LKSSSB  iNSTrrrrrioNS  huit 

If  the  situation,  as  painted  by  Lax,  seemed 
dire  at  a  prestigious  institution  like  MIT,  It 
seemed  close  to  catastrophic  at  an  institu- 
tion of  the  second  rank,  such  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina.  Thomas  Jones,  pres- 
ident of  the  latter  university,  warned  that 
the  budget  squeeze  will  be  "especially  hurt- 
ful to  those  states  most  In  need  of  devel- 
opment." When  federal  agencies  terminate 
their  support,  Jones  said,  "a  ripple,  then  a 
wave,  goes  down  through  the  pecking  order 
of  Institutions  as  they  scramble  to  find  new 
resources  of  support.  The  lesser  institutions 
experience  an  acceleration  and  disappear- 
ance of  funds  and  .  .  .  return  to  the  second- 
hand spectator-type  science  that  character- 
ized those  Institutions  prior  to  World  War 
n."  Jones  said  the  amount  of  science  support 
at  his  own  liutltutlon  In  fiscal  1970  would 
probably  be  about  half  that  of  fiscal   1969. 

Although  some  leaders  of  the  sclentlflc 
establishment  have  suggested  that.  In  a 
time  of  financial  crisis,  the  top-ranking  in- 
stitutions should  be  favored  and  the  lesser 
Institutions  allowed  to  wither,  Jones  took  a 
contrary  view.  "One  might  conclude  these 
less  than  superb  Institutions  are  not  really 
Important  to  science  In  our  nation,"  he  said. 
"But  let  me  say,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  future  economic  health 
of  our  nation  depends  on  at  least  one  Insti- 
tution that  Is  excellent  In  science  In  every 
state  In  our  nation."  Jones  said  an  Institu- 
tion within  a  state  has  a  more  profound  In- 
fiuence  on  the  local  school  systems,  local  In- 
dustry, and  the  setting  of  goals  for  Its 
young  citizens  than  does  a  prestigious  out- 
of-state  school. 

DfTLtnc  or  FoanaNKBS? 
One  ironic  result  of  the  budget  stringen- 
cies, acccvdlng   to  some  witnesses,   la   that 
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foreigners  are  now  often  In  a  better  position 
to  make  use  of  American  facilities  than  our 
own  citizens  are.  Charles  L.  Hosier,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  testified:  "In 
my  own  college  I  find  It  Interesting  that  the 
number  of  postdoctoral  fellows  we  can  sup- 
port from  within  the  United  States  has  di- 
minished and  yet  we  have  had  a  great  Influx 
of  people  from  Europe  and  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain."  He  said  the  foreigners  have  come 
from  such  countries  as  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia,  Japan,  Germany,  Korea, 
China.  India,  Ghana,  Liberia,  and  Nigeria. 
"Many  of  these  we  don't  have  to  provide  any 
support  for  at  all."  he  said.  "They  would  be 
willing  to  come  IX  we  give  them  the  physical 
facilities  and  the  ability  to  associate  with 
the  personnel  we  have  on  board."  Hosier  also 
said  Penn  State  has  "two  departments  In 
which  we  don't  have  any  American  gradu- 
ate students — we  have  only  foreign  graduate 
students." 

The  academic  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Daddarlo  subcommittee  seemed  espe- 
cially upset  at  the  way  In  which  budget  cuts 
have  been  made.  Jones,  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  president,  complained  that 
the  government's  budget-cutting  exercise 
has  been  "almost  Impulsive"  and  has  re- 
flected "a  considerable  degree  of  arbitrari- 
ness." He  added:  "We  are  sufficiently  near  to 
virtually  a  catastrophe  which  vrtll  be  felt  for 
two  decades  that  we  need  here  and  now  to 
make  some  orderly  plan  for  a  transition  of 
funds  from  mission  agencies  to  an  agency  or 
agencies  that  would  look  after  the  health  of 
science,  and  In  particular  where  there  have 
to  be  cuts,  they  should  be  programmed  In 
such  a  way  that  they  don't  hit  all  at  once, 
so  that  your  society  or  people  or  institutions 
can  program  the  adjustments." 

Similar  rhetoric  had  been  heard  before, 
but  the  significant  thing  was  that  the  Dad- 
darlo subcommittee  obviously  bought  it.  The 
subcommittee  recommended  five  specflc  In- 
creases in  the  NSP  budget,  and  it  particu- 
larly emphasized  the  need  to  support  the 
education  of  young  scientists  and  the  need 
to  continue  projects  that  are  being  dropped 
by  the  mission  agencies. 

Specifically,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended that: 

Funds  for  graduate  tralneeshlps,  which  are 
awarded  to  over  200  universities  which  in 
turn  select  the  recipients,  be  Increased  by 
•9.5  million.  The  Nixon  Administration 
planned  to  eliminate  all  new  NSF  trainee- 
ships  In  fiscal  1971,  but  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation would  restore  the  program  to 
the  level  of  the  current  year. 

•10  million  be  added  to  support  academic 
science  projects  being  terminated  by  the 
mission  agencies.  The  Budget  Bureau  had 
earlier  allocated  •lO  million  to  NSP  to  sup- 
port such  projects,  so  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation would  give  NSP  ^20  million, 
or  enough  to  support  about  one-third  of  the 
estimated  •eo  million  In  projects  that  are 
being  terminated. 

•4  miUlon  be  added  to  the  College  Science 
Improvement  Program,  which  seeks  to  up- 
grade science  instruction  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level. 

•4  million  be  added  to  support  environ- 
mental research  in  the  federal  laboratories. 

•130,000  be  added  to  assist  sUte  and  local 
governments  to  plan  for  better  utilization  of 
science  and  technology. 

Despite  the  committee's  recommendations. 
It  seems  unlikely,  in  a  year  when  there  Ls  such 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  curb  expenditures 
In  order  to  fight  inflation,  that  NSF  will  ac- 
tually end  up  being  allowed  to  spend  more 
than  the  President  requested.  But  leaders  of 
the  sclentlflc  community  can  take  some  con« 
solatlon  that  their  cries  are  being  heard,  and 
heeded.  In  at  least  some  segments  of  th* 
Congress. 


(From  Physics  Today,  May,  1970] 

"Section  203"  Compounds  Reseakch- 

FcNDiNa  Squeeze 

The  Mansfield  amendment — known  for 
short  as  "Section  203" — In  the  1970  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  (physics  today,  Febru- 
ary, page  63),  along  with  continuing  con- 
tractions In  government  research  funding.  Is 
generating  concern  and  confusion  In  Con- 
gress, In  the  agencies  supporting  research 
(not  only  In  the  Defense  Department),  and 
among  scientists.  Section  203  alms  at  re- 
stricting Defense-supported  research  to  proj- 
ects clearly  related  to  military  needs,  but 
Its  effects  appear  to  be  spreading  to  other 
agencies. 

Recently  Congressman  Emlllo  Q.  Daddarlo 
Identified  several  physics  laboratories  as  par- 
ticularly hard-hit  by  the  overall  financial 
squeeze,  particularly  from  the  effects  of  Sec- 
tion 203.  These  are:  MIT's  Francis  Bitter 
National  Magnet  Laboratory  and  Its  Hay- 
stack radar-radio  astronomy  facility,  the 
Princeton-Pennsylvania  Accelerator,  the 
Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator,  and  Florida 
State's  Tandem  Van  de  Oraaff  accelerator. 
In  addition  Cornell's  Areclbo  Ionospheric  Ob- 
servatory has  been  hard-hit. 

Congressional  concern  with  Section  203 
has  emerged  mainly  through  the  work  of 
Daddarlo  and  his  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Development  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  In 
fiscal-year  1971  budget  authorization  hear- 
ings for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Daddarlo  subcommittee  has  examined 
implications  of  research  funding  cuts  and 
the  particular  effects  of  Section  203.  NSF 
Is  centrally  Involved:  It  Is  the  one  agency 
clearly  chartered  to  support  basic  research, 
and  everyone  looks  to  It  when  cuts  occur  in 
Defense  and  elsewhere. 

A  25  February  report  of  the  Daddarlo  sub- 
committee's Research  Management  Advisory 
Panel  deals  with  Mission  Agency  Support  of 
Basic  Research.  The  Panel  urges  the  govern- 
ment to  consider  carefully  the  potentially 
disruptive  effects  of  a  restrictive  Interpre- 
tation of  Section  203.  Among  its  recommen- 
dations: The  government  should  administer 
compliance  with  Section  203  to  allow  alter- 
native support  for  Individual  scientists  and 
projects.  Section  203  should  not  result  In 
termination  of  near-complete  projects  or 
disruption  of  competent  research  teams. 
When  Section  203  unavoidably  leads  to  dis- 
continued support  for  a  project,  reasonable 
advance  notice  and  terminal  funding  of  per- 
haps one  year  should  be  given.  The  Budg- 
et Bureau  and  the  President's  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  should  prepare  a 
plan  for  supporting  high-quality  research 
projects  in  the  national  interest  that  are 
dropped  by  Defense  because  of  Section  203 
(but  this  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  present  NSF  programs) . 

In  a  statement  on  4  March.  Daddarlo  com- 
mented on  the  Research  Management  Ad- 
visory Panel's  report.  His  subcommittee,  he 
said,  has  "been  yvty  concerned  about  the 
derailment  of  basic  research  support  by  the 
mission  agencies.  We  have  been  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  problem  since  part  of  our  leg- 
islative responsibility  Is  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  because  the  Foundation  has 
been  under  great  pressures  to  take  on  many 
of  the  g^ood  research  projects  being  aban- 
doned by  the  mission  agencies.  The  Foun- 
dation has  been  able  to  take  up  some  slack, 
but  relatively  little.  It  doesn't  have  the 
budget  to  handle  that  need." 

Daddarlo  deplored  "our  myopic  preoccupa- 
tion with  budget  figures,  and  the  manner 
In  which  the  mission  agencies  are  beginning 
to  respond  to  203."  He  listed  the  physics  in- 
stallations noted  above,  and  other  research 
areas  and  facilities  already  damaged  by  fund 
cuts.  On  the  list:  Sharp  DOD  and  NASA  cuts 
In  radio  astronomy  and  seismology,  NIH  cuts 


in  organic  chemistry  and  biology,  NASA  elim- 
ination of  Its  sustaining  university  program, 
drastic  cuts  In  federally  supported  predoctoral 
training  and  fellowship  programs,  and  about 
25  astronomy  programs,  dropped  by  DOD  and 
other  agencies,  which  NSF  has  adopted  (or 
Is  expected  to  take  on)  since  fiscal  1969. 

NSF  authorization  hearings  held  on  19 
March  focused  on  the  Implications  of  re- 
search fundings  cuts  and  Section  203.  The 
Daddarlo  subcommittee  heard  statements 
from:  Ivan  L.  Bennett.  Director  of  New  Tork 
University's  Medical  Center;  Charles  L.  Hos- 
ier, Dean  of  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences  at  Pennsylvania  State  University: 
Thomas  Jones,  President  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina;  Benjamin  Lax,  MIT  physics 
professor  and  director  of  the  Francis  Bitter 
National  Magnet  Laboratory. 

Hosier  emphasized  the  importance  of  high- 
er education  and  research  in  advancing  social 
well-being  and  economic  growth.  On  the  eco- 
nomic Issue  he  suggested,  among  other 
things,  that  over  the  productive  life  of  an 
Individual,  an  advanced  technical  degree 
wouM  effectively  return  an  additional  •lOO.- 
000  In  taxes  to  governments  alone,  for  an 
initial  Investment  of  perhaps  •20,000.  Hosier 
stressed  the  Interdependence  of  hlgh«-  ed- 
ucation and  research,  and  the  Impossibility 
of  carrying  on  these  activities  aa  an  on-and- 
off  basis.  His  remarks  stimulated  questions 
and  discussion  at  the  hearings. 

In  discussing  the  situation  at  the  Magnet 
Lab,  Lax  noted  Ironically  AFOSR's  (Air  Force 
Office  of  Scientific  Research)  former  en- 
thusiastic support  for  advancing  the  state 
of  the  art  In  magnet  technology:  such  work  is 
no  longer  "relevant"  under  Section  203.  He 
observed  that  the  French,  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans are  now  building  similar  magnet 
laboratories,  and  the  Russians  are  propos- 
ing a  larger  one.  "Unless  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  takes  on  the  responsibility 
for  the  (Magnet  Lab]  facility  and  supports 
our  version  of  such  an  advanced  project,  we 
will  relinquish  the  leadership  we  have  worked 
so  hard  to  attain." 

To  Illustrate  that  "pure"  science  in  an 
interdisciplinary  setting  leads  to  results  of 
practical,  social  Importance,  Lax  took  his 
Magnet  I^b  as  one  example.  At  MIT,  re- 
search In  magnet  technology  and  In  plasma 
phjrslcs  is  contributing  to  an  AEC-supported 
oontrolled-thermonuclear  experUnent.  The 
search  for  a  magnetic  monopole  has  resulted 
in  techniques  for  removing  pollutants  from 
air  and  water.  The  Magnet  Lab  Is  working 
with  medical  researchers  on  neurosurgical 
procedures,  magnetoencephalography  and 
magneitocardlography.  and  cardiac  deflbriUa- 
tlon. 

Lax  also  noted  the  impending  shutdown 
of  the  Haystack  facility  and  the  curtailed 
fiinding  of  MTTs  Space  Science  Center.  The 
latter  Is  an  Interdisciplinary  laboratory  with 
participation  from  sixteen  MIT  departznents. 
Its  general  research  funds  are  expected  to 
drop  from  •!  million  to  zero  in  1972;  this 
will  sharply  reduce  the  Center's  scientific 
space  projects. 

ArrECTEO    LABOaATOaiSS 

Lax  told  Physics  Today  that,  with  some 
small  cuts  that  had  been  expected,  but 
largely  because  of  Section  203,  the  Mag- 
net Lab's  annual  funding  from  AF08R 
dropped  at  the  beginning  of  this  yetu-  from 
•2.4  to  •IS  million.  At  the  later  figure  the  Lab 
Is  operating  at  about  one-half  shift,  almost 
no  money  Is  available  for  graduate  and  post- 
doctoral research  support  or  for  visiting  re- 
searchers, and  further  staff  cuts  impend.  Lax 
declared  that  over  the  years  AFOSR  has  done 
a  "superb  Job"  In  helping  the  Magnet  Lab  to 
become  a  unique  national  facility.  Now,  be- 
cause of  Section  203,  AFOSR  cannot  support 
the  Lab  as  such  a  facility.  In  a  letter  to  NSF 
Director  William  McElroy.  Air  Fmt»  Assist- 
ant  Secretary    (for  Research  and  Develop- 
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ment)  Hansen  has  aaked  N8F  to  aisume  tbls 
responsibility. 

Tbe  ICT  Lincoln  Laboratory's  Haystack 
radar  and  radio  astronomy  facUlt;'  will  have 
to  shut  down  on  1  July  unless  n^  funding 
sources  can  be  found,  reports  Lincoln  Di- 
rector Milton  Clauaer. 
early    IMO's    for    »aO 

operating  budget  of  about  11.5  tnllUon.  very 
largely  from  the  Air  Force,  for  tie  last  two 
years.  Primarily  as  a  result  of  Section  203. 
this  funding  must  now  be  cut  to  zero; 
whether  or  to  what  extent  NSF  oi  NASA  can 
keep  Haystack  operating  Is  so  f^r  unclear. 
Haystacks  260-300  kilowatt  at  X4band  com- 
plement Areclbo  and  Ooldstonel  Recently, 
under  cui  NSF  grant  obtained  with  the  co- 
operation erf  the  13-unlverslty  Northeast  Ra- 
dio Observatory  Corporation  (NiaOC) ,  Hay- 
stack has  Increased  Its  operating  schedule 
from  40  to  120  hours  a  week.  As  a  Rational  fa- 
cility, It  now  serves  NKROC  and  Is  available 
to  the  US  astronomy  communltyj 

The  AEC-supported  Princeton-Pennsyl- 
vania Accelerator  has  had  its  operating  budg- 
et cut  from  MO  million  In  fiscal  »ear  1970  to 
$2.0  mllUon  In  fiscal  1971  and  z#ro  In  fiscal 
1972  (see  page  &5).  AEC  has  cui  the  Cam- 
bridge Electron  Accelerator  budget  from  $3.5 
million  to  »2.4  million;  the  preaent  staff  of 
180  will  be  cut  to  112  In  July  (se«j  page  65) 

At  Florida  State,  after  about  10  years  of 
steady  support,  the  Air  Force  tei  cutting  by 
about  y^  Its  funding  of  the  TMidem  Van 
de  Oraaff  Accelerator  Program.  Robert  H. 
Darls.  the  program's  Principal  SdleQtlst,  told 
Physics  Today  that,  under  a  plan|ied  phasing 
down  begun  two  years  ago.  AFQSR  support 
has  declined  from  about  •440.a|00  in  fiscal 
1968  to  «320.000  this  year,  with  RISO.OOO  ex- 
pected for  fiscal  1972.  NSF  supp<tts  nuclear- 
theory  work  related  to  the  Aocderator  Pro- 
gram, but  NSF  and  AEC  have  n6t  been  able 
to  take  up  the  much  larger  Experimental 
funding  slack  as  had  been  expected.  The 
Impact  of  Section  203  remains '  to  be  seen. 
The  cuts  In  research  support  I  come  at  a 
particularly  Inopportune  timet  With  an 
NSF  Science  Development  gratot  awarded 
two  years  ago.  Florida  State  is  Just  now  re- 
placing Its  10-year-old  6-MeV-t«rmlnal  Van 
de  Oraaff  with  a  new  9-MeV  i^achlne.  and 
the  AlT  Force  has  recently  mada  available  to 
the  Program  an  XI>S-9300  computer. 

Funds  for  Cornell  University's^  Areclbo  Ob- 
servatory. In  Puerto  Rico,  are  now  about  20% 
below  what  Is  needed  for  full  i4tlUzatlon  of 
the  world's  largest  radio-radar  telescope.  But 
because  of  tbe  high  fixed  operating  and 
maintenance  costs.  Frank  Drsjke.  head  of 
Areclbo's  Ithaca  group  and  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Cornell's  Center  for  Eadlophyslcs 
and  Space  Research,  estimates  that  this 
funding  gap  means  In  fact  a.  bO'~c  loss  m 
scientific  output.  The  Observatory  expects 
about  $2  million  for  1970.  largdy  from  NSF. 
But  the  termination,  as  a  resutt  of  Sectton 
203.  of  relatively  small  AFOSR  and  ONR  con- 
tracts will  seriously  curtail  puiaax  and  qua- 
sar research.  Present  money  limits  also  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  neet^ed  low-noise 
and  maser  equipment,  and  othe^  steps  to  up- 
grade the  overall  facility.  The!  Observatory 
has  been  In  operation  since  1964  for  work  In 
ionospheric  physics,  ptanetarj  radar  and 
radio  astronomy.  Moat  of  the  money  for  a 
recommended  resurfacing  of  tha  main  "dish." 
firmly  esUmated  at  MS  mllllo*.  Is  included 
In  the  fiscal  1971  NSF  budget,  put  Congress 
speclflcaUy  rejected  this  Item  f^r  fiscal  1970; 
so  far  Areclbo's  scientists  are  1*hopeful"  for 
1971. 

These  several  examples  are  probably  rep- 
resentative of  the  current  mobey  problems 
of  many  physics  research  proj^ts.  Particu- 
larly serious  Is  the  fact  that  citts  In  tbe  lO- 
40%  range  may  very  disproportionately  hurt 
"good  science."  even  though  tlwre  is  enough 
money  to  keep  the  project  going  at  some 
minimal  level.  This  U  especially  likely  for 


research  that  depends  on  expensive  equip- 
ment, where  operating  costs — "Just  keeping 
the  tubes  warm" — consume  most  of  the 
budget. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  28,  1970) 
DUBKIDCX   Sats  U.S.   Sups  in  Sciencx 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 
Washington,  April  27. — Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge, 
President  Nixon's  science  adviser,  said  today 
that  cuts  In  Federal  funds  for  research  might 
turn  the  United  States  Into  a  second-class 
nation  in  some  scientific  fields. 

"There  has  been  an  upswing  In  other  coun- 
tries In  certain  areas  and  we  are  no  longer 
the  leader,"  Dr.  DuBrldge  said,  adding,  "may- 
be we  should  get  vised  to  this  Idea." 

He  cited  both  radio  and  optical  astronomy 
as  fields  In  which  "we  have  slipped  back."  He 
named  West  Germany,  Japan,  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands  as  countries  that  have  been 
gaining  on  the  United  States  In  some  sci- 
entific areas. 

"This  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion." he  said.  "The  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion Is  balancing  the  budget." 

Dr.  DuDrldge  spoke  at  a  symposium  on  "the 
crisis  In  the  Federal  funding  of  science  "  dur- 
ing the  107th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Acadamy  of  Sciences.  He  amplified  his  re- 
marks at  a  news  conference. 

The  300  distinguished  scientists  attending 
the  meeting  were  not  cheered  as  half  a  dozen 
speakers  issued  gloomy  forecasts  on  the  pros- 
pects for  more  Federal  money  for  research 
13  the  next  few  years. 


LACK    OF   S0PPO«T    CHAJtCSn 

As  the  academy  met,  the  House  of  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Issued  a  56-page  report  accusing  the 
Administration  of  falUng  to  support  science. 

"U.S.  science  is  faltering  at  a  time  when 
the  problems  of  the  environment,  national 
security,  population  control,  urban  unrest 
and  worldwide  education  and  development 
demand  new  Ideas,"  said  Representative 
Emlllo  O.  Daddarlo.  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  Connecticut  Democrat  added  that  "we 
must  take  steps  now  to  Insure  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  our  resources  and  the  most 
economical  utilisation  of  ovir  manpower  If 
this  demand  Is  to  be  met." 

The  subcommittee's  report  urged  the  crea- 
tion of  a  unified  science  agency,  to  be  called 
the  National  Institutes  of  Research  and 
Advanced  Studies,  that  would  be  a  recon- 
struction of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion with  the  addition  of  arms  of  other  de- 
partments. 

Several  speakers  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  symposium  stressed  that  the 
nation's  scientific  establishment  was  sxUfer- 
Ing  from  a  crisis  In  leadership  and  purpose, 
as  well  as  money. 


UBGES    SPENDING    PBIOKITIES 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty.  board  chairman  of 
Texas  Instruments  Inc.  of  Dallas,  aid  the 
nation  needed  to  define  scientific  priorities 
and  adapt  Its  spending  to  them.  The  current 
system  is  hit  and  miss  and  the  resulta  the 
same,  he  said. 

Mr.  Haggerty,  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Presidents  Science  Advisory  Committee,  said 
the  President  and  Congress  would  have  to 
take  part  in  the  creation  of  a  national 
science  policy. 

Discussing  reductions  In  Federal  support 
for  research,  Mr.  Haggerty  said  the  United 
States  was  "not  going  to  dominate  science 
In  the  world  the  way  we  \ised  to,  and  that 
may  be  a  change  for  tbe  better." 

•We  simply  cant  be  first  In  everything." 
he  said. 

Dr.  Philip  Abelson  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution said  American  scientific  research 
efforta  had  dropped  30  per  cent  in  tbe  last 


three  years  because  of  the  attrition  in  Fed- 
eral support. 

"If  we  continue  to  cut  do>wn  at  10  per  cent 
a  year  the  United  States  Is  going  to  be  a 
second-class  nation  In  scientific  entarprlse," 
be  said. 

Dr.  DuBrldge  said  the  administration 
would  add  more  research  money  In  IW  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  But  other  speakers 
assarted  that  the  Increase,  about  tll6-mll- 
Uon,  would  only  offset  the  Inflationary  fac- 
tors of  the  last  year  or  two. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  has  consumed  14  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill, 
H.R. 16595. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  overstate  the  importance  to  our 
country  of  HJl.  16595,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Since  1950,  the  National 
Science  Foimdatlon  has  grown  in  scope 
and  has  become  a  key  i>art  of  our  U.S. 
Government's  activities  in  scientific  re- 
search. This  emphasis  on  research  is  the 
reflection  of  what  is  happening  in  our 
changing  society  and  what  has  happened 
in  research  programs  since  1950  when  the 
Foundation  was  established.  It  imder- 
scores  the  fundamental  fact  that  science 
Is  the  root  of  the  technology  upon  which 
our  social  progress  and  our  basic  survival 
as  a  people  depends  today.  Scientific 
research  is  also  the  principal  sinew  of  our 
J3S.  strength  to  maintain  its  position  of 
leadership  in  the  Western  World.  The 
funds  in  this  bill  will  help  to  maintain 
US.  preeminence  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
quested from  this  committee  the  author- 
ization of  $500  million  for  fiscal  year  1971 
programs,  including  $2  million  in  excess 
foreign  currencies.  After  exhaustive  re- 
view by  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  it  was  determined  that  there 
was  a  need  for  specific  changes  In  the 
authorization,  resulting  in  an  increase  of 
$27,630,000  over  the  administration's  re- 
quest. Therefore,  the  total  recommended 
for  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971  is 
$527,630,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  describe  in  de- 
tail the  reasons  for  the  actions  taken  by 
our  committee  to  add  $27.6  million  to  this 
budget,  let  me  highlight  the  major  items 
included  in  the  Foundation's  proposed 
fiscal  year  1971  program. 

SUPPORT    OP    SClXNTinC    RESKARCH 

The  major  part  of  the  Foundation's 
program  is  for  support  of  scientific  re- 
search, for  which  the  Povmdation  plans 
to  allocate  $306  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Today  we  find  that  many  of  the  by- 
products of  our  technologically  based 
society  have  polluted  our  environment. 
We  are  beginning  to  assess  the  conse- 
quences to  mankind  of  the  inability  of 
the  environment  to  handle  the  products 
of  this  technology  and  the  world's  bur- 
geoning population.  The  challenge  is  to 
find  ways  to  improve  environmental 
quality  without  making  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  our  standard  of  living. 

The  administration  of  funds  for  the 
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support  of  scientific  research  activity 
contributes  in  a  number  of  ways  to  the 
broad  mission.  The  first  and  most  ob- 
vious of  these  is  through  the  contribu- 
tion of  new  knowledge.  To  qualify  for 
support  from  the  Foundation,  the  re- 
search undertaking  must  give  promise  of 
adding  significantly  to  our  understand- 
ing of  environmental  processes,  basic 
natural  phenomena  or  laws.  man.  or  the 
societies  and  institutions  created  by  him. 
In  the  long  rim,  many  of  these  research 
efforts  will  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology  and  possibly  il- 
luminate pathways  toward  the  solution 
of  major  problems  of  our  society. 

The  support  of  scientific  research  also 
serves  a  second  function  in  that  it  is 
only  through  the  performance  of  meri- 
torious research  that  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent population  of  mature  scientists  and 
faculty  members  can  maintain  a  state 
of  readiness  to  respond  to  national 
needs. 

A  third  and  very  important  way  in 
which  the  support  of  scientific  research 
contributes  to  our  broad  goals  is  through 
the  training  of  advanced  young  people 
to  the  highest  educational  levels  in  sci- 
ence. "This  is  done  toward  the  end  of 
their  academic  careers  by  involving 
them  directly  in  the  performance  of  re- 
search under  'the  guidance  of  faculty 
scientists. 

The  major  part,  about  65  percent,  or 
$200  million,  of  the  $306  million  re- 
quested for  the  support  of  scientific  re- 
search is  planned  for  scientific  research 
project  support. 

Proposals  for  scientific  research  proj- 
ect support  submitted  in  behalf  of 
scientists  on  faculties  of  universities  and 
colleges  and  other  appropriate  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  suggest 
ways  for  advancing  the  state  of  our  un- 
derstanding of  specific  areas  of  science. 
The  proposals  are  competitively  evalu- 
ated by  scientists  in  the  particular  field 
or  fields  concerned  and  grants  are 
awarded  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
scientific  merit  of  the  research  proposed. 
In  fiscal  year  1971  funds  will  go  to- 
ward the  pursuit  of  research  In  10 
major  areas  of  science,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: atmospheric  sciences,  earth  sci- 
ences, oceanography,  biological  sciences, 
physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, social  sciences,  and  engineering. 
Also  included  is  $10  million  for  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  projects  that 
may  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  Foun- 
dation from  mission-oriented  agencies, 
especially  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Funds  amounting  to  $6.2  million  will 
go  to  the  specialized  research  facilities 
and  equipment  program  which  has  as  its 
purpose  the  provision  of  those  facilities 
and  equipment  which  institutions  require 
for  the  conduct  of  highly  specialized 
scientific  research.  Examples  of  f turtles 
provided  are  controUed-environment  bio- 
logical laboratories,  nuclear  accelerating 
and  off -campus  research  facilities. 
Equipment  support  is  provided  where 
a  special  research  tool  is  needed 
by  several  Investigators  at  an  institution, 
such  as,  electron  microscopes,  mass  spec- 
trometers, and  cryogenic  equipment.  The 
avaUabUity  of  these  facilities  and  equip- 
ment items  enables  research  scientists  to 
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be  more  productive  as  well  as  making 
possible  the  conduct  of  some  scientific 
investigations  which  would  otherwise  not 
be  possible. 

In  addition.  $63  million  has  been  al- 
located for  national  and  special  research 
programs,  which  are  aimed  at  specific 
geographical  areas,  at  projects  requiring 
coordinated  planning  and  funding  on  a 
national  basis  or  involving  international 
cooperation,  at  special  problems  In  one 
or  more  fields  of  science  where  research 
results  are  most  likely  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant beneficial  impact  on  problems  of 
society,  or  at  research  programs  that  re- 
quire special  logistic  support  or  which 
have  unusual  management  require- 
ments. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Foundation 
plans  to  initiate  an  Arctic  research  pro- 
gram, an  earthquake  engineering  pro- 
gram, and  the  international  decade  of 
ocean  exploration— IDOE— program. 
The  Foundation  has  been  designated  as 
the  lead  Federal  agency  for  both  the 
Arctic  research  program  and  the  IDOE. 
In  addition,  the  Foundation  has  Incor- 
porated the  program  of  interdisciplinary 
research  relevant  to  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety under  this  subactivlty. 

Other  major  programs  in  this  cate- 
gory include  the  international  biological 
program — IBP — global  atmospheric  re- 
search program — GARP — ^weather  modi- 
fication program,  ocean  sediment  coring 
program,  and  U.S.  Antarctic  research 
program. 

The  last  major  program  category  un- 
der support  of  scientific  research  is  $36.8 
million  for  support  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  national  research  cen- 
ters established  to  meet  national  needs 
for  research  In  specific  areas  of  science 
requiring  facilities,  equipment,  staffing, 
and  operational  support  which  are  be- 
yond the  financial  capabilities  of  private 
or  State  institutions  and  which  would 
not  appropriately  be  provided  to  a  single 
institution  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Unlike  many  federally  sponsored  re- 
search laboratories,  the  NSF-supported 
national  research  centers  do  not  perform 
specific  research  tasks  assigned  by  or 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  Government. 
They  are  established  and  supported  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available,  to  all 
qualified  VS.  scientists,  the  facilities, 
equipment,  skilled  personnel  support, 
and  other  resources  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  independent  research  of 
their  own  choosing,  in  the  applicable 
areas  of  science. 

In  recent  years,  the  Foundation  has 
supported  three  astronomy  centers — 
Cerro  Tololo  Inter-American  Observa- 
tory. Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory, 
and  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory— and  one  atmospheric  research  cen- 
ter— National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Foun- 
dation assumed  principal  fimding  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Areclbo  Ionospheric 
Observatory,  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  estab- 
lished it  as  a  fifth  NSF-sponsored  na- 
tional research  center  under  the  desig- 
nation of  Areclbo  Observatory.  This  Ob- 
servatory was  built  with  funds  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Defense — EKDD — 
and,  prior  to  fiscal  year  1970.  principal 
funding  support  was  furnished  by  DOD. 


coKPTrriNG  AUTivrriBB  □«  bb«ath  and 

EDUCATION 

The  objectives  of  these  programs  are 
to  advance  the  state  of  the  art  in  com- 
puter science;  to  help  improve  instruc- 
tional uses  of  computers  in  disciplines 
most  ready  for  innovation;  to  promote 
multi-institutional  co(H>eration  in  com- 
puting activities;  to  explore  new  applica- 
tions, new  techniques  for  training,  and 
imaginative  uses  of  computers;  and  to 
evaluate  the  benefits  and  potential  im- 
plications of  projects  that  could  affect 
the  continuing  evolution  of  the  pro- 
grams. $15  million  is  included. 

The  money  requested  for  special  com- 
puter services  for  research  and  science 
education  wUl  enable  the  Foundation  to 
encourage  multi-institutional  sharing  of 
resources  to  meet  growing  computing  re- 
quirements. Remote  access  to  a  powerful 
off-campus  computer  will  provide  an  al- 
ternative to  continued  expansion  of 
more  of  their  own  computing  resources 
to  educational  objectives. 

The  research  and  educational  activi- 
ties program  will  provide  support  for 
research  projects  designed  to  advance 
the  state  of  the  art  to  contribute  to  fun- 
damental understanding  of  the  potential 
and  the  limitations  of  computers ;  to  help 
improve  instructional  uses  of  computers; 
to  promote  experiments  in  multi-insti- 
tutional cooperation  in  computer-ori- 
ented educational  projects  and  to  explore 
new  applications  and  new  methods  of 
training. 

INSTITUTIONAI,    StTPPO«T    FOE    SCBNCX 

Responding  to  the  Foundation's  stat- 
utory responsibility  to  strengthen  the 
basic  research  and  science  education  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Nation's  institutions  of 
higher  education,  two  programs  are  di- 
rected to  support  of  the  educational  and 
research  needs  of  the  Institution  as  an 
entity.  Support  for  this  program  totals 
$55.5  milUon. 

One  of  these  programs,  science  devel- 
opment, has  as  its  primary  objectives: 
First,  strengthening  the  base  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering  in  the  principal 
Institutions  and  regions  of  the  Nation, 
with  major  emphasis  on  imdergraduate 
and  graduate  education  and  research; 
and,  second,  strengthening  existing 
centers  or  areas  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing and.  where  necessary,  developing  new 
ones  that  will  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  problems  of  national  Importance. 

The  second  of  these  programs.  Institu- 
tional grants  for  science,  provides  grants 
for  discretionary  use  by  the  Nation's  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  These 
grants  are  intended  to  help  maintain  the 
quality  of  academic  science  at  institu- 
tions that  have  shown  strength  In  re- 
search or  research  training  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  safeguard  institutional  au- 
tonomy through  restoring  initiative  and 
decisionmaking  to  the  local  scene. 

SCIENCE    EDUCATION    SUPPORT 

The  National  Science  Foundation's 
science  education  support  program  totals 
$110.4  million.  It  has  two  objectives. 

The  first  objective  Is  the  production  of 
scientific  and  technical  manpower  to 
meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

The  second  objective  Is  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  science  educa- 
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tlon  programs  for  all  studeilts  at  all 
levels  as  an  aid  to  strengthening  scien- 
tific research  potential. 

Support  of  these  objectives  I  Is  guided 
by  the  concept  of  using  the  minimum  of 
Federal  funds  to  gain  maximum  effects 
by  applying  such  funds  to  th^  types  of 
program  activity  which  hold  promise 
of  exerting  significant  leverage  for 
change  in  a  vast  system.  This  concept  Is 
Ulustrated  by  the  NSP  fiscal  Jrear  1971 
program  as  compared  with  thd  total  fis- 
cal year  1971  outlays  for  educfition. 

Several  significant  factors.  Indicative 
of  change  in  NSF's  educatioii  activity, 
were  considered  in  developing  the  fiscal 
year  1971  program.  Among  theie  are: 

The  continuing  need  for  scientifically 
trained  personnel  in  our  technically 
oriented  society.  | 

The  reduced  relative  prioriw  of  pro- 
ducing researchers  but  the  increased  pri- 
ority of  producing  skilled  tec^inologists 
to  support  researchers  and  tha  needs  of 
industry.  J 

The  increasing  importance  of!  affording 
a  good  education  in  the  scienices  to  all 
students  for  whatever  their  evaitual  role 
to  support  a  technically  oriented  society. 

The  growing  importance  of  qeveloping 
individuals  within  educational  institu- 
tions and  systems  who  are  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  about  new  developments 
in  science  education,  how  ip  choose 
among  these  and  put  them  t<J  work  In 
their  own  settings,  and  how  ti)  develop 
improvements  in  their  own  inititutions. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  science  edu- 
cation support  program  activities  have 
been  grour>ed  into  three  caitegories; 
namely,  student  development!  instruc- 
tional development,  and  instructional 
program  development.  | 

SCIZNCS    IKVOKMATION    ACTIVrriES 

The  Foundation's  science  in  ormation 
program  has,  over  the  past  sev<  ral  years, 
focused  its  principal  support  on  the  im- 
provement and  develoF»ment  of  informa- 
tion services  to  scientists  and  engineers 
in  the  basic  disciplines  such  as  ohemistry. 
physics,  psychology,  mathematics.  earUi 
sciences,  and  others.  The  success  of  this 
development  is  marked  by  increased  ca- 
pability of  the  professional  societies  that 
provide  these  Information  services  to 
Qtllize  modem  computers  to  ex|}and  and 
improve  the  eflBclency  and  ad^uacy  of 
their  products.  In  fiscal  year  igiO,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  these  services  were  able  to  channel 
their  products  to  users  on  University 
campuses  and  in  industry  wheFe  similar 
computer  facilities  are  availal)le  to  ex- 
ploit this  growing  information  resource 
in  a  more  responsive  and  useful  fashion. 

The  science  information  research  and 
development  activities  that  ylilded  this 
Improvement  wiU  continue  ta  be  sup- 
ported in  fiscal  year  1971.  Grater  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  fostering  serv- 
ices tailored  to  the  needs  of  Individual 
scientists  in  the  university  environment, 
and  on  developing  the  potential  of  the 
discipline-oriented  information  systems 
to  aid  applied  research  which  ^uses  on 
society's  problems. 

The  demands  on  scientific  iniormation 
services  necessitate  both  an  ir  crease  in 
size  of  operation  and  a  change  to  more 
sophisticated  processing  method.  Scien- 
tific information  services  mustj  ccHie  not 


only  with  a  rapidly  increasing  informa- 
tion store,  but  also  with  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  more  diversified  user  com- 
munity. A  total  of  $13  million  is  included 
for  this  program. 

INTIRNATIONAL    COOPEKATTVE    SCIKNTinC 

ACTivrrixs 

The  Foundation's  international  coop- 
erative scientific  activities  help  insure 
adequate  participation  of  U.S.  scientists 
and  scientific  organizations  in  interna- 
tional scientific  activities.  A  total  of 
$2.2  million  is  included.  Activities  are 
conducted  through  three  programs: 

First.  Cooperative  science  programs 
which  support  exchanges  of  D.S.  and 
foreign  scientists  to  strengthen  U.S. 
science.  These  programs  also  include  sup- 
port for  selected  research  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  U.S.  science. 

Second.  U.S.  participation  in  planning 
and  developing  international  scientific 
programs.  This  program  guarantees  sup- 
port of  U.S.  scientists  and  scientific  orga- 
nizations in  their  efforts  to  organize, 
plan,  and  develop  international  scientific 
programs.  U.S.  participation  in  inter- 
national planning  and  development  ef- 
forts protects  U.S.  scientific  interests. 

Third.  Internaticruil  travel  programs 
provide  support  for  U.S.  scientists  to  at- 
tend professional  meetings,  conferences, 
and  seminars  outside  the  United  States. 
The  opportunity  to  present  papers,  meet 
fellow  scientists,  and  exchange  views  and 
news  at  international  meetings  helps 
foster  a  world  community  in  science  and 
technology,  keeps  the  U.S.  scientific  com- 
munity informed  on  the  latest  advances 
in  their  specialties,  and  serves  as  a  use- 
ful stimulus  to  the  U.S.  scientific  effort. 

PLANKINC    AND    POLICT    BTTTDIKS 

The  Foundation's  planning  and  policy 
studies  have  the  objective  of  development 
of  better  policies  for  the  promotion  and 
utilization  of  science  and  science  educa- 
tion. A  total  of  $3.03  million  is  included. 
With  the  information  obtained  through 
these  studies  and  associated  activities,  it 
becomes  possible  to  assess  alternative 
courses  of  action  and,  frequently,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  most  appropriate  policy  rec- 
ommendations bearing  on  the  national 
science  effort  and  on  internal  Founda- 
tion programs.  These  activities  are 
focused  on  studies  of  policy  issues,  in- 
cluding the  needs  of  science  and  science 
education  and  their  role  in  society;  the 
development  of  the  basic  tools  for  science 
planning  and  policymaking;  and  the 
development  of  national  science  policy 
study  and  plarming  capabilities.  This 
activity  also  encompasses  the  Founda- 
tion's unique  survey  efforts,  which  pro- 
duce the  bases  for  many  policy  decisions. 

The  plaiming  and  policy  studies  and 
related  activities  supported  by  the  Foun- 
dation are  grouped  into  five  broad  areas 
of  program  emphasis:  First,  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  resources;  sec- 
ond, educational  and  research  institu- 
tions: third,  public  and  private  fimding 
of  science  and  technology;  fourth,  the 
Interactions  of  science  and  technology 
with  society;  and,  fifth,  science  policies 
and  programs. 

PROCRAM    DEVXLOPMENT    AND    MANAGEMENT 

Management,  administration,  and  di- 
rection of  the  Foundation's  scientific  re- 


search and  education  programs  is  fi- 
nanced through  the  program  develop- 
ment and  management  activity.  Pro- 
grams are  developed  within  the  policy 
giiidellnes  established  by  the  National 
Science  Board  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Program 
administration  is  accomplished  through 
an  organizational  structure  of  offices  and 
divisions  each  having  responsibility  for 
a  specific  area  of  scientific  research, 
science  education,  or  scientific  support. 
These  offices  and  divisions  are  grouped 
under  four  assistant  directors;  one  each 
for  research,  education,  national  and 
international  programs,  and  institutional 
programs.  Financial,  data  management, 
and  general  administrative  support  func- 
tions are  under  the  direction  of  the  as- 
sistant director  for  administration.  The 
planning  director  is  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  policy  studies. 
sciENTinc  AcrrvrriEs  to  be  supported  wfth 

EXCESS    FOREIGN    CITRRENCIES 

The  proposed  budget  for  payments  in 
foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury 
Department  has  determined  to  be  excess 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States  would  permit  the  Foundation  to 
continue  to  arrange  for  collecting,  trans- 
lating, abstracting  and  disseminating 
foreign  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation, and  for  promoting  and  sup- 
porting research  and  other  scientific 
activities  which  are  authorized  by  section 
104tb)  (3»  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  programs 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  amounts  I  have 
cited  reflect  the  additions,  totaling  $27.63 
million,  made  by  our  committee. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  them.  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  specific  reasons  for 
this  Increased  authorization.  They  are  in 
the  five  following  areas : 

First,  transferred  research — $10  mil- 
lion; second,  envirormiental  research  in 
Federal  labs— $4  million;  third,  graduate 
tralneeshlps — $9.5  million;  fourth,  col- 
lege science  improvement — $4  million: 
and  fifth,  planning  and  policy  studies — 
$130,000. 

The  field  of  the  Nationtil  Science 
Foundation  and  responsibilities  have 
been  enlarged  by  mission-directed  agen- 
cies restricting  research  on  programs  not 
closely  related  to  mission  results.  Specifi- 
cally, the  effect  of  section  203  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1970  Military  Authorization  Act 
has  caused  mission  agencies  to  eliminate 
many  scientific  projects  of  basic  re- 
search, which  total  in  cost  at  least  $57.9 
million.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  can- 
cellation of  $4.2  million  In  graduate 
training  programs  In  fiscal  year  1971  by 
NASA,  or  $5  million  in  the  State  tech- 
nical services  program  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  These  limitations  and  elim- 
inations have  had  their  effect  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Section  203,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mansfield,  requires 
that  every  research  program  of  a  sci- 
entific nature  must  have  a  direct  and 
apparent  relationship  to  the  programs 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. We  know  how  difficult  this  can  be 
with  regard  to  basic  research,  as  the 
fundamental  knowledge  developed  there- 
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by  is  so  hard  to  achieve  if  research  is 
restricted  by  mission  objectives.  The  Na- 
tion needs  the  result  of  such  basic  re- 
search, thus  many  of  the  mission  agen- 
cies' programs  have  been  transferred  to 
the  National  Science  Foimdation. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  an  evalu- 
ation process  is  necessary  to  determine 
which  programs  should  by  definition  be 
supported  by  the  foundation.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
defense  research  programs  being  termi- 
nated, for  instance,  would  be  competitive 
for  funds.  The  $10  million  added  by  the 
committee  will  permit  the  foundation  to 
fimd  approximately  one-third  of  the 
high-quality  terminated  projects  already 
identified  with  other  agencies. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
this  is  environmental  research.  We  hear 
in  every  quarter  the  cries  of  our  people 
and  our  political  leaders  that  we  must 
do  something  about  pollution  of  our  air, 
our  water,  and  our  earth.  The  Elnviron- 
mental  Quality  Council  must  have  much 
more  basic  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical expertise  than  it  now  has  in  order 
to  solve  the  tremendously  complicated 
problems  before  it. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  commit- 
tee in  its  recommendations  that  the  Fed- 
eral laboratories  should  be  put  to  work 
on  problems  outside  the  scope  of  the 
missions  of  the  agencies  in  which  they 
reside.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that 
building  new  laboratories  to  solve  any 
new  problem  facing  the  Nation  is  a  very 
Inefficient  way  to  utilize  our  enormous — 
but  nevertheless  limited — scientific  and 
fiscal  resources. 

Improvement  of  our  environment 
through  scientific  research  can  be  given 
an  enormous  boost  by  utilizing  the  exist- 
ing competence  that  can  be  found  in  our 
Federal  laboratories.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  already  has  the 
necessary  Jurisdiction  to  make  use  of 
these  laboratories  and  at  the  same  time 
has  the  necessary  authorization  to  pro- 
vide the  highly  specialized  laboratories 
where  they  are  required. 

Many  environmental  problems  require 
research  and  pilot  plant  capabilities  be- 
yond the  resources  of  our  Individual  imi- 
versities  and  laboratories.  This  has  been 
recognized  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
by  legislation  which  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  environmental  lab- 
oratories where  needed.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  committee  has  added  $4  million 
for  this  purpose,  which  will  make  pos- 
sible the  first  steps  in  creating  a  fully 
operational  laboratory  by  1974. 

The  Foundation  requested  $17.7  mil- 
lion for  graduate  tralneeshlps.  The  com- 
mittee increased  that  amount  by  $9.5 
million,  making  a  total  for  fiscal  year 
1971  of  $27.2  million.  These  tralneeshlps 
are  the  means  by  which  graduate  stu- 
dents can  gain  support  to  enable  them  to 
continue  studies  in  the  sciences.  The  sup- 
port is  awarded  to  institutions,  which  In 
turn  select  trainees  for  their  various 
departments. 

This  year  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation has  not  requested  smy  funds  for 
first-year  trainees  but  it  is  proposed  to 
fund  previously  made  commitrnents  so 
those  students  already  in  the  program 
can  finish  their  studies.  The  tralneeshlps 
are  distributed  on  a  geographic  basis  to 


over  200  imiverslties.  This  geographic 
distribution  has  been  strongly  favored  by 
the  committee  for  many  years  and  has 
found  its  expression  in  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Any  serious  reduction  in  funding  these 
graduate  tralneeshlps  would  have  a 
heavy  Impact  upon  many  institutions  in 
every  comer  of  our  country  which  are 
working  mightily  to  sustain  high  quality 
programs  in  graduate  science  education. 

Another  increase  by  our  committee 
was  in  the  aren  of  the  college  science  im- 
provement program.  This  Increase 
amounts  to  $4  million,  which  added  to 
the  NSF  request  provides  a  total  of  $8 
million.  The  purpose  of  this  program, 
through  grants,  is  to  enable  colleges  and 
imiversities  and  associations  of  colleges 
to  improve  the  quality  of  undergraduate 
instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the 
sciences. 

This  $4  million  will  bring  this  program 
up  to  a  level  less  than  was  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  when  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  received  proposals  to- 
taling $24  million  from  the  Nation's  col- 
leges, but  this  budget  level  of  $8  million 
will  allow  the  NSF  to  reasonably  support 
the  needs  for  quality  science  education 
at  the  undergraduate  level. 

For  plaruiing  and  policy  studies,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  requested 
$370,000.  The  committee,  in  its  Judgment, 
believed  that  another  $130,000  was 
needed,  which  totals  $500,000  for  this 
program.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
program  is  the  support  of  projects  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  to  plan 
for  better  utilization  of  science  and 
technology.  It  has  been  Increasingly  evi- 
dent in  the  past  few  years  that  State 
and  local  authorities  are  better  equipped 
organizationally  to  deal  with  their  par- 
ticular— and  often  peculiar — environ- 
mental problems.  The  program  has  been 
extremely  valuable  in  this  regard.  It  has 
provided  the  means  by  which  local  re- 
sources can  be  mobilized  by  the  people 
themselves  to  attack  their  individual 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  increases 
recommended  by  the  committee  are  rea- 
sonable and  prudent.  We  must  recognize 
the  enlarged  burden  of  support  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  must  carry  for 
the  constant  upgrading  of  our  scientific 
capabilities.  If  we  fail  to  support  the 
NSF  by  this  authorization,  we  will  pay 
a  heavy  penalty  in  the  years  ahead  in 
the  knowledge  we  need  then  to  solve  our 
many  social,  political,  economic  and  en- 
vironmental problems.  That  knowledge 
will  not  be  available,  and  what  there  Is 
will  be  characterized  by  too  little  and  too 
late.  I  might  also  add — too  expensive. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  several  articles 
which  describe  In  more  detail  why  It  is 
essential  the  Foundation's  programs  re- 
ceive the  strongest  possible  support: 
(Prom  Time  magazine,  Feb.  16.  1970] 
Research  Crisis:  CtrmNO  Oft  the  Plant 
AT  THE  Roots 

■'Scientific  activity  cannot  be  turned  on 
and  off  like  a  faucet." — Richard  M.  Nixon. 

It  was  a  campaign  statement,  delivered  In 
a  speech  on  Oct.  6.  1968.  and  made  a  point 
that  Is  no  less  true  today.  Yet  now.  In  the 
near- unanimous  opinion  of  tJ.S.  scientists, 
President  Nixon  U  Ignoring  what  Candidate 


Nixon  said.  At  a  time  when  drastic,  all- 
around  budget  trimming  Is  obviously  neces- 
sary— confronting  the  Administration  with 
some  painful  choices — sensible  scientists  do 
not  expect  research  appropriations  to  keep 
growing  at  the  beanstalk  rate  of  the  early 
1960s,  but  they  have  hoped  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable, normal  growth.  Instead,  they  have 
suffered  cutbacks  and  hold-downs  for  two 
years,  and  now  the  Administration  has  sub- 
mitted a  budget  that,  despite  rising  costs,  will 
keep  the  level  of  federal  spending  for  re- 
search virtually  unchanged  through  June 
1971.  As  a  result,  some  Important  programs 
will  be  cut  down  severely  or  actually  elimi- 
nated. The  net  effect,  says  Physicist  PhUlp 
H.  Abelson.  editor  of  Science,  has  been 
harshly  called  a  "mindless  dismantling  of 
American  science." 

According  to  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  the 
President's  science  adviser,  the  overall  effect 
of  the  new  budget,  after  allowing  for  infla- 
tion, will  be  to  reduce  net  buying  power  for 
research  by  almost  3  % .  Others  think  the  re- 
duction will  be  much  greater — in  some  cases 
as  much  as  20' i  in  areas  of  fundamental  sci- 
entific research  that  offer  no  immediate, 
practical  payoffs.  This  Is  generally  called 
"basic  research."  a  favorable  target  of  ad- 
ministrators and  legislators  with  little  pa- 
tience and  less  vision.  Out  of  apparently  aim- 
less inquiries  have  come  antibiotics  and 
transistors,  vaccines  and  computers,  trans- 
plants and  spaceships.  Government  budget 
makers  who  try  to  Judge  a  program's  worth 
by  the  crude  criterion  "How  soon  will  It  pay 
off?"  are  bound  to  be  wrong  much  of  the 
time. 

So-called  basic  research  in  the  U.S.  mush- 
roomed after  the  Soviets'  first  Sputnik  in 
1957.  Prom  1958  through  1965.  federal  ex- 
penditures for  basic  research  Increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  19%.  climbing  from  tl  billion 
to  t3  bUUon.  Pot  the  next  five  years,  how- 
ever, the  average  increase  was  only  5.6% — 
boosting  the  annual  sum  to  its  present  $4 
billion — and  that  has  been  barely  enough  to 
keep  up  with  Inflation.  Por  the  coming  flscal 
year  the  percentage  Increase  Is  near  zero — 
hence  the  net  loss  after  inflation  Some  insti- 
tutions hope  to  keep  their  key  programs 
coasting  on  tighter  budgets.  Others  will  sim- 
ply be  shut  down. 

BREEDER  RE.\CTOB 

One  casualty  Is  the  Princeton -Pennsyl- 
vania proton  synchrotron  on  the  Princeton 
campus,  which  Is  used  for  basic  particle  re- 
search by  14  universities.  Prom  a  recent 
budget  of  t5.000.000  annually,  the  synchro- 
tron funds  have  now  been  cut  to  $3.5  mil- 
lion, and  will  be  down  to  $2,000,000  next 
year.  Beyond  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Is  cutting  off  funds  completely — 
after  a  total  Investment  of  $30  mUllon  on  a 
project  that,  according  to  Director  Milton 
White,  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  reach 
Its  peak  efficiency.  Another  Important  tool 
for  probing  the  secrets  of  the  atom,  the 
Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator  at  Harvard 
University,  Is  In  jeopardy:  its  budget  has 
been  cut  26%.  "This,"  says  M.I.T.  Professor 
Victor  Welsskopf,  "essentially  means  that  It 
win  go  out  of  business."  Budget  cuts  have 
already  paralyzed  a  less  costly  but  still  for- 
midable piece  of  hardware:  a  $35,000  electron 
microscope  given  by  New  York  City  to  New 
York  University's  department  of  medicine. 
It  Is  lying  Idle  because  operating  funds  ex- 
pected from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
wlU  not,  after  all,  be  supplied. 

At  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington, Dr.  Herbert  Friedman,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  X-ray  astronomers,  esti- 
mates that  budget  cuts  combined  with  in- 
flation have  reduced  the  effective  level  of 
his  support  by  40%  In  three  years  Able  to 
afford  only  half  as  many  trainees  as  he  had 
expected  and  with  no  new  equipment,  Fried- 
man has  drastically  curtailed  his  studies  of 
X-ray  galaxies.  He  has  also  reduced  his  work 
on   quasars   and   pulsars,    those   mysterious 
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sources  of  energy  In  outer  space  t^at  promise 
not  only  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of   the   unlverae  and   of   bailc  physical 
laws  but  also  might  provide  clu«f  for  devel- 
oping new  energy  sources  on  eartf 
Although    sclenUst*    complalr 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  alo« 
Department    of    Defense    and    Ni 
disproportionate    share    of    fedetj 
funds    the  AEC  Itself  has  had  td  shut  down 
Its  molten-salt  breeder  reactor  ad  Oak  Rldge^ 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  slmfaly  did  not 
release  $3,000,000  authorized  fori  It  by  Con- 
Kreas    This  was  especially  dismaying  to  en- 
vlronmentalUts.  because  the  brefeder  reactor 
promisee,  eventually,  to  be  the  dleaneat  and 
most  efficient  fuel  source  for  el*:trlc  power. 

aAKNACLKS  AKD  TKBTW 

UntU  recently,  the  Department  of  D«Ie°«« 
generously  funded  research  proj^ts  t*»at  had 
no    foreseeable    military    applications.    That 
will  no  longer  be  possible  An  amendment  at- 
tached   to    a    military    procurement    bill    by 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  llansfleld  re- 
quires   that    research    must    bp    "mlMlon- 
onented"  If  It  U  to  win  DOD  sujjport.  Mans- 
field learned  1 )   that  researcher^  were  trying 
to  ferret  out  the  magically  str«»ng  adhesive 
produced  by  barnacles.  In  the  hjope  of  using 
It  to  s«:ure  fillings  In  teeth,  an^  2)  that  the 
Navy  was  backing  barnacle  research.  Actu- 
ally, bamacle-tooth  research  a 
slty   of   Akron  has  been   fund 
$40,000  a  year,  not  by  DOD  bu 
tlonal   Institutes  of  Health 
spent   probably   twice   as  muc 
barnacle   research,    and   with 
scraping  the  adhesive  cr\istacea 
and  buoys  costs  the  Navy.  Coa*^  Guard  and 
private  shipping  interests  $700  r^llUon  a  year. 

Mansfield's  action  points  up 
ing  of  many  facets  of  research 
the  design  of  nuclear  reactors 
cle  accelerators  have  brought  p    . 
treatment    of    cancer.    Vltalllufa    aUoy,    de- 
veloped   In    the    19306    for    debtures.    later 
proved  valuable  for  Its  heat  re^stance  In  Jet 
engines.     Immunology    dependp     ultimately 
upon  the  study  of  reactions  atoong  protein 
molecules.  Its  applications  extend  from  the 
obvious  field  of  InfecUous  dlse^ises  and  vac- 
clnaUon  to  allergies,  auto-lmmkine  disorders 
like  some  forms  of  arthritis,  tolcancer.  heart 
and  kidney  disease,  and  most  dijamatlcally,  to 
organ  transplants. 

COTS     AND     NIBBl. 

within  medicine,  research  cakinot  be  sepa- 
rated from  teaching  and  treatment.  Cuu  In 
federal  grants  to  medical  Institutions  mean 
not  only  that  research  wlU  b«  slowed  down 
but  also  that  fewer  doctors  will  receive  the 
speclallaed  training  that  wtu  etable  them  to 
give  better  care  In  the  future.  No  fewer  than 
19  clinical  research  centers  iffllUted  with 
major  universities  are  due  to  ^  shut  down. 
Among  them:  a  snaall  and  always  overtaxed 
unit  at  ChUdren's  Memorial  Hispltal  in  Chi- 
cago, for  children  with  severe!  dlgesUve  and 
metabolic  problems,  a  twelve-t)ed  center  for 
acutely  ill  paUents  (Including  many  suffer- 
ing from  bums)  at  Albert  Eaiistein  Medical 
Center  In  New  York:  a  research  Institute  at 
Indiana  University,  studylngl  and  treaUng 
paUentA  (including  chlldren|)  with  brain 
tumors  and  disorders  of  boi^e  metabolism 
such  as  osteoporosis.  1 

Prestige  Is  no  protection  against  the  budg- 
eteers'  knives.  Recent  Nobel  laureates  in 
medicine,  chemistry  and  phjkics  have  had 
their  funds  cut.  So  have  most  lof  the  nation's 
great  medical  centers.  Progrims  at  Maasa- 
cbusetu  General  Hospital  a^  "only  being 
nibbled  at"  now,  admits  Its  t^t-tongued  di- 
rector. Dr.  John  Knowles.  "But,"  he  adds, 
"well  really  feel  it  in  a  year  if  the  cutbacks 
continue,  and  U  they  go  on  t<>o  long  you  are 
going  to  wing  the  country  for  ten  years."  One 
of  the  affected  M.O.H.  programs  tximed  out 
technicians  trained  to  read  elactroencephalo- 
grama  (brain- wave  recording).  These  spe- 
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clalUts  are  In  short  supply  at  many  hospitals. 
"When  there's  a  shortage,"  says  Dr.  Robert 
Schwab,  who  runs  M.O.H.'s  program,  "It 
doesn't  mean  that  the  EEOs  are  not  read.  It 
simply  means  that  they  are  read  by  somebody 
who's  no  good.  This  U  scandalous  and 
dangerous."  Another  nibble  vlcUm,  down  the 
corridor.  U  Dr.  Paul  3.  Russell,  a  top  surgeon 
at  M.a.H..  whose  research  on  antllymphocyte 
globulin  (used  to  suppress  the  rejection  re- 
acUon  after  heart,  kidney  and  liver  trans- 
plants) has  been  curtailed.  Under  current 
llmltatloiis.  his  staff  can  produce  only  20% 
of  the  AIiO  It  needs. 

A  lower  budget  forced  Children's  Hospital 
In  Los  Angeles  to  reduce  the  number  of  re- 
search beds  from  six  to  three  In  Its  genetic- 
disease  unit,  setting  off  a  howl  of  conununlty 
protesu.   Including   a   peUtlon   to  President 
Nixon  with  20.000  signatures.  (The  cut  has 
not  yet  been  rescinded.)  In  many  cases  the 
drylng-up   of    funds    means    not   only    that 
progress  will  be  slowed  but  that  money  al- 
ready spent  will  be  wasted.  M.  D.  Anderson 
Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute  In  Houston, 
which  lost  $1.5  mllUon  of  Its  $8  million  In 
federal  funds,  cannot  add  a  needed  and  long- 
planned  350-bed  unit.  After  spending  years 
and  $1,752,000  of  N.I.H.  money  raising  mon- 
keys In  an  almost  germ-free  environment  and 
Injecting   them    with    cancer   material    and 
vlrsus.  Blonetlcs  Research  Labs  at  Bethesda. 
Md.,  expected  some  to  start  developing  tu- 
mors. Then   the   budget   ax   fell.   At  first   It 
was   thought   that   the  320   monkeys  would 
have  to  be  destroyed,  because  each  costs  $3 
a  day  In  upkeep.  Then  the  monkeys  were  re- 
prieved and  shipped  out  In  batches  to  other 
primate  centers.  Whether  the  ex]?erlment  has 
been  ruined  because  of  the  changes  in  the 
environment  Is  not  yet  known. 

Heart-artery  diseases  are  America's  No.  1 
killer,  and  the  No.  1  research  project  on  their 
cause  has  been  the  Pramlngham  Study.  Since 
1947.  more  than  5,000  residents  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts town  have  been  given  regular  exam- 
inations. The  results,  almost  but  not  yet 
quite  conclusive.  Indicate  that  smoking  and 
high  blood  pressure  and  cholesterol  are  the 
most  Important  factors  In  increasing  the  rUk 
of  early  death  from  heart  disease.  The  study 
is  to  be  terminated  June  30 — to  the  despair 
of  heart  researchers  all  over  the  U.S. 

aAOICAL  ST7RCXBT 


Manhattan's  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research  proclaims  In  Its  very  name 
that  It  meets  the  Government  Jargon  specifi- 
cation of  being  "mlsslon-orlented."  That  has 
not  saved  It  from  radical  budget  surgery.  Five 
years  ago.  says  Director  Prank  L.  Horsfall 
Jr..  the  Government  supplied  61%  of  8.K.1.'8 
income.  In  1968.  with  a  federal  cut  and  Infia- 
Uon,  S.K.I,  went  $1.2  million  In  the  red.  Next 
year  the  deficit  was  $1.8  million,  and  was  met 
by  dipping  Into  capital.  Paced  with  still 
deeper  federal  cuts  and  a  probable  deficit  of 
$2.6  million  for  1970,  the  trustees  have  set 
a  deficit  celling  of  $1.6  million  and  required 
expenditures  to  be  cut  by  $1,000,000.  As  a  re- 
sult, seven  out  of  69  labwittorles  have  had 
to  be  closed,  while  nine  others  have  taken 
cuts  of  20*70  to  30%.  Both  professional  and 
technical  staffs  have  been  reduced  and  fur- 
ther curtailment  next  year  la  Inevitable. 

In  Buffalo,  Roewell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute's director.  Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  has 
had  to  abandon  a  five-year  study  designed  to 
show  whether  adenoviruses  are  a  cause  of 
cancer  In  man  as  they  can  be  In  animals. 

Cancer  may  eventually  be  conquered  only 
by  a  crash  program  along  the  lines  ot  the 
Manhattan  Project.  It  Is  equally  possible  that 
vital  cancer  clues  will  come  from  some  seem- 
ingly unrelated  "basic"  research  In  biology. 
Yet  the  llkeUhood  of  this  discovery  U  re- 
duced by  the  decrease  In  the  number  of  in- 
vestigators in  aU  the  lUe  sciences.  That  Is 
where  the  budget  cuts  are  hurting,  and  In- 
flicting woxmds  that  wlU  not  heal  for  years. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  losing 


valuable  experienced  Investigators,  as  are 
the  complexes  of  hospitals,  medical  schools 
and  research  institutes. 

By  the  later  1970s,  the  effect  on  medical 
research  could  be  disastrous.  It  Is  the  younger 
men  who  are  being  dropped  in  the  economy 
wave  and  there  are  no  funds  for  replacing 
them  next  year  or  the  year  after.  Says  Dr. 
Rusael  V.  Lee,  founder  of  the  Palo  Alto  Clinic: 
"The  principal  loss,  to  my  mind,  will  be 
the  great  discouragement  in  recrxUtment  of 
young  men  for  medical  research.  We  are 
cutting  off  the  plant  at  the  roots."  VlrtuaUy 
all  the  men  responsible  for  directing  research 
In  both  the  life  sciences  and  the  physical 
sciences  share  that  view. 

Thus  there  Is  a  crisis  In  research  that  to- 
day Imparts  even  more  urgency  to  words 
spoken  only  16  months  ago:  "In  the  name 
of  economy,  the  current  Administration  cut 
into  muscle.  The  U.S.  must  end  this  depreci- 
ation of  research  and  development  in  its 
order  of  national  prlorltlee."  That  demand 
was  made  by  Richard  Nixon. 

[Prom  VS.  News  ft  World  Report.  Feb.  9, 
19701 
SciZNCK  Unoe«  Pna:  B«hind  thi  GaowiNC 
Concern 
Scientists,  after  reaping  admiration  for  the 
leaps  In  technology  that  they  have  accom- 
plished In  recent  decades,  now  find  them- 
selves fending  off  brickbats. 

People  In  growing  numbers  seem  to  feel 
tliat  scientific  research  Is  creating  more 
problems  than  It  Is  solving.  Often  cited  are 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  that  can  de- 
stroy civilization,  drugs  such  as  thalidomide 
that  promise  to  help  but  end  up  crippling. 
pesUcldes  that  kill  wildlife,  detergents  that 
may  alter  the  life  cycle  of  rivers,  Industrial 
processes  that  lead  to  pollution. 

Criticism  began  to  break  through  the  walls 
of  the  laboratories  last  year.  Now  It  haa 
reached  a  point  where  many  of  the  nation's 
leading  sclentlste  are  profoundly  worried. 
What  they  fear,  if  disenchantment  with 
their  work  Increases  In  the  public  mind — 
The  search  for  revolutionary  scientific  con- 
cepts and  technology  will  be  downgraded. 

Scientists  win  be  reduced  to  solving  every- 
day problems. 

Government  support  for  research  will  be 
cut  back  even  more  sharply  than  In   1969. 
Bright  students  will  turn  away  from  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

Rusala  win  beat  the  VS.  in  the  hunt  for 
breakthrough  Ideas,  materials  and  tech- 
nology. 

TOO     MUCH     "enthusiasm"? 


Still,  skepticism  among  nonsclentlats  con- 
tinues to  mount.  Many  now  wonder  if  re- 
searchers. In  their  enthusiastic  quest  for  new 
things,  are  aware  of  the  possible  harmful 
side  effects  of  their  discoveries. 

On  January  26.  Dr.  Bamaby  C.  Keeney. 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  told  a  Joint  House-Senate 
subcommittee  meeting  to  review  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965 : 

"Certainly,  many  of  the  most  important 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by  science,  which 
we  have  greatly  supported  and  which  has 
made  many  Important  contributions  to  our 
society. 

"Science  cannot  solve  these  problems  be- 
cause scientists,  alone,  cannot  decide  what  to 
do  with  the  knowledge  that  Is  produced." 
Dr.  Keeney,  former  president  of  Brown 
University,  said  scientists  ought  to  be  "forced 
to  answer"  what  the  effects  of  their  achieve- 
ments win  be  on  the  lives  of  individuals. 

Dr.  Keeney's  remarks  are  the  latest  in  a 
lengthening  list  of  challenges  that  have 
plagued  scientists  recently. 

Late  In  December,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Includ- 
ing moat  of  the  leading  U.S.  scientists  and 
engineers,  held  Its  annvial  meeting  In  Boston. 
It  wa«  Interrupted  time  after  time  by  angry 
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students  and  others  shouting  such  slogans 
as,  "Science  Is  In  a  sorry  state"  and  "Science 
for  the  people,  not  the  Pentagon." 

"KDUCATIONAX,"  PKOTXSTS 

The  purpose  of  the  protests,  said  one  stu- 
dent, was  to  "educate  scientists  on  the  politi- 
cal Implications  of  their  research." 

On  January  1,  Dr.  C.  Stark  Draper,  credited 
with  a  major  role  In  landing  men  on  the 
moon,  stepped  down  as  head  of  the  Massa- 
chuaets  Institute  of  Technology's  Instru- 
mentation laboratory.  He  was  forced  out  by 
professors,  as  well  as  students,  who  criticized 
blm  for  spending  too  much  time  on  space 
and  military  research  and  not  enough  on  the 
problems  of  dally  life  on  earth. 

Dr.  Draper's  replacement:  Dr.  Charles  L. 
MUler,  chairman  of  MIT's  clvll-englneerlng 
department  and  director  of  the  socially  ori- 
ented Urban  Systems  Laboratory. 

On  January  16,  Columbia  University,  re- 
acting to  pressure  on  campus,  voted  to  end 
all  secret  research  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  Industry. 

ACTION   ON  CAMPtrSXS 

In  the  coming  weeks,  professors  and  stu- 
dents will  be  conducting  "environmental 
teach-ins"  on  campuses  around  the  country. 
The  purpose:  to  show  scientists  how  the 
results  of  their  research  is  damaging  the 
environment  and  threatening  human  life. 

Scientists  and  engineers  from  universities, 
research  Institutes  and  industry  took  a  hard 
look  at  these  new  problems  last  autumn  at 
a  meeting  called  "Technology  Forecast  for 
1980,"  sponsored  by  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Harvey  Brooks,  dean  of  engineering  and 
applied  physics  at  Harvard  University,  sum- 
med up  the  Issues  this  way: 

"This  hostility  has  spread  In  our  time  from 
a  small  literary  elite  to  a  wide  section  of  the 
educated  public,  especially  some  of  our  moat 
highly  educated  youth. 

"Not  only  is  less  Importance  attached  to 
material  progress  as  a  condition  of  a  viable 
society,  but  also  there  Is  an  almost  obeesslve 
preoccupation  with  the  bad  side  effects  of 
technology  while  taking  Its  benefits  for 
granted.  If  we  assume  even  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  persistence  In  this  present  mood,  the 
outlook  for  technological  change  appears 
rather  dim." 

POTXNTLAI.  DAMAOKf 

Many  scientists  are  convinced  that  this 
present  hoatUlty  toward  their  work  could 
cause  U.S.  severe  damage. 

Dr.  Arthur  BCantrowltz,  vice  president  at 
Avco  Corporation  and  director  of  the  com- 
pany's Everett  Research  Laboratory,  recently 
said: 

"I  am  convinced  that  only  a  few  more  years 
of  the  present  vigorous  counterattack  on 
technology  will  result  In  a  technological  gap 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  which 
will  be  reflected  In  our  economic  and  our 
strategic  posture  with  catastrophic  conse- 
quences." 

He  added:  "We  must  not  allow  those  who 
would  escape  this  challenge  to  dominate  the 
thinking  of  young  pteople." 

The  Avco  scientist  does  agree  that  a  way 
must  be  found  to  bring  the  explosion  of 
technology  under  control  so  that  people 
benefit  from  its  uae.  He  suggests  a  system 
of  "scientific  Judges"  might  do  the  trick. 
Every  new  development  would  be  brought  be- 
fore one  of  these  Judges.  He  would  listen  to 
what  Is  good  and  bad  about  the  Idea.  Then 
he  would  decide  If  it  should  be  put  to  use. 

Other  scientists  beUeve  the  problem  of  de- 
ciding what  is  good  or  bad  for  society  Is  not 
that  difficult.  Some  think  such  decisions  can 
be  made  by  one  of  their  own  Inventions — 
the  computer. 

Dr.  O.  Hugo  Schuck.  chief  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's  Of- 
fice of  Control  Theory  and  Application,  would 
have  opponents  feed  their  arguments  Into  a 


computer.  The  machine  would  decide  the 
winner. 

The  NASA  scientist  said.  "The  promise 
this  holds  out  for  rational  behavior  la 
tremendous." 

However,  there  Is  a  growing  number  of 
Americans  who  distrust  all  forms  of  science 
and  technology — Including  the  computer. 
Many  of  them.  Dr.  Keeney  for  one,  think  that 
there  has  been  too  much  emphasis  placed 
on  scientific  education  and,  as  a  result,  the 
alms  of  America  have  been  distorted. 

"The  result,"  Dr.  Keeney  told  Congress, 
"has  been  the  destruction  of  our  system  of 
values,  so  that  people  now  have  no  real 
guide  for  their  Uves." 

The  former  coUege  president  says  the 
stress  in  education  should  be  away  from  the 
sciences  to  such  fields  as  history,  philosophy 
and  the  other  humanities.  He  thinks  a  new 
look  must  be  taken  at  the  way  America  has 
developed  and  what  Its  goals  should  be.  Then 
science  should  be  made  to  fit  those  goals. 

Students  losing  Interest.  This  debate  has 
already  been  felt  in  the  nation's  graduate 
schools.  As  the  accompanying  chart  shows, 
the  proportion  of  graduate  students  of  sci- 
ence Is  decUnlng. 

Experts  say  that  fewer  bright  high  school 
graduates,  normally  the  group  that  goes  Into 
the  sciences  and  engineering,  are  now  tak- 
ing such  courses. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  there  wUl 
be  a  shortage  of  scientists  In  the  next  decade. 
There  may  even  be  a  surpliis,  some  experts 
warn. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Falk,  planning  director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  predicts 
all  science  graduates  with  PhJ}.'8  10  years 
from  now  will  be  able  to  find  Jobs.  But  he 
thinks  many  will  have  to  pass  up  research 
and  go  into  teaching,  management  or  even 
selling  technology. 

Signs  of  this  are  already  appearing.  Only 
about  100  potential  employers  showed  up  at 
the  American  Physical  Society  meeting  the 
week  of  January  26  to  Interview  newly  grad- 
uated physicists  with  PhJ3.'8.  Last  year,  167 
employers  were  on  hand,  and  272  in  1967. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  teachers  In  the 
physical  sciences.  But  one  society  official  said 
most  of  the  graduates  would  not  make  good 
teachers  because  they  were  trained  primarily 
In  research. 

This  Is  another  signal  to  scientists  that 
their  prestige  Is  sUpplng. 

(From  Science  magazine.  Mar.  13, 19701 

IjCansitelo   Amendment  Citxb  on   Basic 

Research   May    Spread 

(By  PhlUp  M.  Boffey) 

Prominent  scientists  and  congressional 
supporters  of  science  are  worried  that  many 
federal  agencies  have  decided  to  abandon 
support  of  basic  research  that  Is  not  closely 
related  to  their  primary  missions.  These 
scientists  fear  that  the  spirit  of  the  so-caUed 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  Is  Intended  to 
restrict  the  kind  of  research  that  the  Defense 
Department  can  supp>ort.  Is  now  spreading  to 
many  civilian  agencies  as  well.  The  wide- 
spread Impact  of  that  amendment,  when 
added  to  the  other  budgetary  constraints  af- 
flicting science,  "has  turned  what  was  a  seri- 
ous situation  into  a  crisis,"  according  to  Rep- 
resentative EmlUo  Q.  Daddarlo  (D-Conn.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development. 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  as  Section  203  of  the  military  pro- 
curement and  reeearch  authorization  bill  last 
November,  prohibits  the  Defense  Department 
from  financing  "any  research  projects  or 
study  unless  such  project  or  study  has  a  di- 
rect or  apparent  relationship  to  a  specific 
military  function  or  operation."  As  a  result  of 
the  amendment,  Daddario  said  at  a  press 
conference  last  week,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment win  cancel  some  $50  mlUlon  In  research 
support.  He  said  this  was  far  above  some 


original  estimates  that  only  $10  to  $15  million 
might  be  affected. 

Some  Impact  on  military  research  has  been 
expected,  for  that  was  the  intent  of  the 
amendment.  But  Charles  A.  Mosber,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  science  subcommittee,  ex- 
pressed fears  that  "Section  203  sets  an  ex- 
ample that  is  contagious — It's  going  to  spread 
very  quickly  to  other  agencies."  He  thought 
this  was  an  unfortunate  result  for  an  amend- 
ment that  sprang  from  "Mike  Mansfield's  very 
special  feeUng  about  the  military  and  the 
Vietnam  War." 

At  an  NSF  budget  authorization  hearing 
before  Daddarlo 's  subcommittee  on  17  Feb- 
ruary, Philip  Handler,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Science  Board,  claimed  the 
Mansfield  philosophy  "has  begun  to  rub  off 
on  other  agencies." 

Handler  particularly  singled  out  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  He  said 
NTH  "has  quite  deliberately  narrowed  down 
its  own  view  of  what  areas  of  science  are 
appropriate,"  with  the  "moet  dramatic 
changes"  occurring  In  organic  chemistry,  a 
field  In  which  NIH  has  traditionally  been  the 
major  support.  Handler  claimed  NIH  la  cur- 
rently withdrawing  from  "any  research 
which  happens  to  have  the  name  ot  a  plant 
In  the  title  of  the  application  and  certainly 
all  research  in  the  field  of  photosynthesis." 
Handler  acknowledged  that  perhaps  NIH 
should  no>t  be  the  main  support  of  work  on 
photoejm thesis,  but  he  warned  that  "such 
action  should  not  be  taken  unilaterally — 
there  should  be  a  plan  whereby  some  other 
agency  would  undertake  such  programs." 

In  his  iM-ess  conference  last  week  Daddarlo 
listed  several  other  research  areas  that  are 
being  abandoned  because  of  the  Mansfield 
amenxlment  and  because  of  "our  myopic  pre- 
occupation with  budget  figures."  He  said  the 
Defense  Department  Is  Ukely  to  reduce 
sharply  or  terminate  the  Florida  State  tan- 
dem accelerator,  the  National  Magnet  Lab- 
oratory at  M.I.T.,  the  Haystack  radio  tele- 
scope at  MJ.T.,  and  the  tbeoretlcsil  research 
on  many-body  theory  at  the  University  of 
IlUnols.  He  also  said  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  NASA  have  sharply  cut  re- 
search funds  for  ground-based  astronomy, 
geochemistry,  and  seismology;  the  AEC  is 
putting  the  Cambridge  Electron  Accelera- 
tor at  Harvard  "on  the  shelf"  and  is  shutting 
other  facilities;  and  NIH  support  for  work  in 
plant  physiology,  biochemistry  and  genetics, 
and  non -pathogenic  bacteria  and  viruses  la 
"badly  impaired."  Daddario  said  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  only 
agency  whose  primary  mission  Is  to  support 
scientific  research,  is  being  pressed  to  take 
on  more  than  50  high-quaUty  biological  pro- 
grams in  the  coming  year  that  were  formerly 
supported  by  NIH.  He  also  said  NSF  has 
adopted  or  Is  expected  to  take  on  25  astron- 
omy programs  dropped  by  other  agencies 
since  fiscal  1969. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  Mansfield 
contagion,  Daddario  said.  Is  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  recently  raised  the 
question  of  whether  federal  agencies  shovild 
restrict  the  kinds  of  "Independent  research 
and  development"  that  they  win  support  by 
industrial  contractors.  Some  big  ageixcles  have 
traditionally  financed  research  that  la  not 
specifically  related  to  a  particular  contract  on 
the  theory  that  such  research  is  an  acceptable 
"overhead  cost."  But  the  GAO,  in  a  recent 
report  disciisslng  possible  changes  In  the 
prooedxires,  suggested  as  one  alternative  that 
agencies  ml^t  restrtot  their  support  to 
"projecto  that  have  a  direct  and  apparent  re- 
lationship to  the  spedflc  function  of  the 
agency." 

The  potential  Impact  of  the  Manaflrtd 
amendment  is  causing  increasing  concern. 
William  D.  McElroy.  director  of  NSF,  said  It 
would  be  a  "natiooal  disaster"  If  the  Defense 
D^artment  abandoned  basic  research.  And 
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FEDcaAL  R.  &   D.  BtJDC^T  Cin^  SQvrex2X 

Chemists 
Throughout  several  years  of  c:  Isls  over  de 
cllning  federal  support  to  unl' ersltles  and 
colleges,  chemists  have  remained  silent  and 
aloof  from  politics— certainly  more  so  than 
phvslcists  and  biologists.  Wit  i  a  smaUer 
percentage  of  chemists  holdDig  academic 
posts  than  ph^lclsts  or  blolog  sts.  without 
shutdowns  of  big  particle  accelerators,  or 
cutoff  of  funds  to  medical  research  projects, 
the  impact  of  the  shrinking  fed  eral  research 
dollar  on  chemists  has  been  K  ss  dramatic. 
But  the  constantly  eroding  situation  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  moie  and  more 
chemists  are  concerned  about  Ihe  future  of 
basic  chemical  research  in  the  universities 

The  evidence  of  chemists'  plight  emerges 
from  many  sources.  For  instance,  physical 
organic  chemists,  concerned  ever  the  Na- 
tional InsUtutes  of  Health's  nduced  funds 
to  organic  chemistry  and  suspended  support 
to  physical  organic  chemistry,  are  accimu- 
latlng  facts  to  back  a  drive  to  al  ert  Congress- 
men to  the  problem  of  f eden  1  support  of 
chemistry  (CAEN.  Jan   19.  page    ; 

Examination  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
fiscal  1971  budget  reveals  obv  ous  ax  cuts, 
such  as  the  end  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration's  sustaining  uni- 
versity program,  and  less  apparent  Incisions 
that  will  not  be  felt  until  seveial  years  from 
now.  Some  290  chemical  or  chen  ilcally  related 
research  projects  will  be  snuff)  d  out  by  the 
NASA  cut 

Other    budget    items    show 
chemical  research  money  from 
Science  Foundation.  NSF  cuts  H 
that  are  not  balanced  by  increases  in  fellow 
ships  and  bimilar  NIB  and   A|tomlc   Energy 
Commission    reductions   in    fetowshlps   and 
tralneeahips.  no  new  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  fellowships,  and  nb  new   money 
for   grants    and   direct   loans  |for   academic 
facilities  (C&EN.  Feb.  16.  page 
Chemistry    department    ch 
that  department  research  spe  , 
stretched  out  or  reduced   by  ]25'"r    or   more 
over  the  past  two  years,  couple^  with  varying 
estimates  of  5  to  S'r  annual  itjcreases  In  the 
cost  of  doing  research.  Grants  have  not  been 
renewed.  It  Is  increasingly  dlflltult  for  young 
faculty  memtters  to  secure  gra^U.  A  number 
of  chemistry  departments  pU  n  to  level  off 
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or  reduce  the  number  of  new  graduate  stu- 
dents they  enroll  over  the  next  few  years, 
and  note  that  there  has  been  no  success  In 
finding  industrial  support  for  their  students 
Documenting  the  Impact  on  chemistry 
thus  far  is  difficult,  but  physical  organic 
chemists  seem  most  hard  hit  at  the  moment. 
Prellmlniry  answers  to  the  physical  organic 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Wll- 
berg,  chairman  of  the  Yale  chemistry  depart- 
ment, and  Dr.  Jerome  A.  Berson  indicate  how 
hard.  A  total  of  $13  million  in  research 
grant/ contract  and  graduate  student  sup- 
port was  lost  in  the  past  two  years  by  158 
full,  associate,  and  assistant  professors  re- 
sponding to  the  survey.  By  federal  agency 
source,  the  total  breaks  down  to  $565,300  lost 
from  NIH.  $486,000  from  Defense  Department 
agencies,  and  $251,000  from  NSF.  Fellowships 
lost  from  NIH  total  63  and  from  NSF  26. 

Top  scientists  have  not  been  spared  from 
the  cuts,  either.  Responses  to  the  Yale  survey 
are  confidential.  However,  another  source 
Indicated  that  Dr  Orrtlle  Chapman,  at  Iowa 
State  University  of  Silence  and  Technology 
and  winner  of  the  ACS  Award  in  Pure  Chem- 
istry for  1968.  was  among  those  cut  by  NIH. 
Conta?ted  by  C&EN.  Dr.  Chapman  said  that 
one  of  two  NIH  grants  was  terminated;  the 
other  was  approved,  but  was  not  funded  be- 
cause of  the  vetoed  HEW  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  now  nearly  three  quarters 
over.  Consequently.  Dr.  Chapman  was  spend- 
ing a  remaining  NSP  grant  at  an  "accelerated 
rate"  to  support  12  graduate  students  before 
industrial  funds  "balled"  him  out. 

Dr.  Chapman  says  that  NIH  grant  admin- 
istrators were  "helpful"  In  his  case  but  are 
in  a  quandry  over  "what  the  agency's  mission 
is  and  how  much  they  have  to  spend  "  He 
admits  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
administrators  could  not  defend  his  research 
on  the  basis  of  a  cancer  cure  because  it  is 
only  "peripherally  related"  to  cancer  re- 
search. 

For  Dr.  Chapman  and  other  organic  chem- 
ists similarly  cut  off  from  NIH  funds  the 
outlook  Is  bleak.  Under  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment it's  highly  unlikely  that  DOD  will  fund 
basic  chemical  research.  NASA  and  AEC  R&D 
budgets  are  already  tight.  NSF's  budget,  de- 
spite an  Increase,  provides  little  opportunity 
to  fund  projects  dropped  oy  other  agencies 
of  the  government. 

Rep.  Charles  A.  Moeher  (R.-Ohio),  told  a 
meeting  of  NSF  project  directors  and  science 
educators  11  days  ago  that  the  NSF  Increase 
"proves  largely  Illusory,  when  measured 
against  the  new  respKjnslblUtles  NSF  Is  In- 
heriting as  castoffs  from  other  agencies.  The 
net  result  will  almost  certainly  be  a  decrease 
next  year  for  overall  support  of  basic  re- 
search." The  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Science  Research 
and  Development  added  that  an  NSF  increase 
when  other  agency  budgets  are  reduced  could 
make  an  especially  vulnerable  target  for 
Congress. 

Faced  with  such  harsh  prospects.  Dr. 
Chapman  sees  "scientific  leadership  in  or- 
ganic chemistry  passing  to  the  Japanese  and 
Germans."  Similar  pessimism  comes  from  Dr. 
Wlberg,  who  says  that  "all  chemists  are  In 
trouble."  and  that  It  would  be  a  "damn 
foolishness  to  dry  up  a  major  source  of  ba- 
sic research  In  the  U.S.— the  university." 

Chemistry  department  chairmen  and 
spokesman  at  other  schools  assess  the  re- 
search and  graduate  support  situation  sim- 
ilarly, although  perhaps  not  so  pessimistic- 
ally. 

At  Harvard.  Dr.  Konrad  Bloch  points  to 
the  25  "f  cutback  In  research  efforts  over  the 
past  two  years,  and  at  Cornell  University 
Dr  William  D.  Ourowltz  says  the  graduate 
student  enrollment  has  been  reduced  to  two 
thirds  of  the  previous  level,  primarily  be- 
cause of  federal  cutbacks,  and  he  questions 
what  Impact  the  Mansfield  amendment  will 
have  on  a  materials  science  center  on  cam- 
pus. Dr.  Ourowltz  thinks  that  If  the  center's 
funds  are  cut  there  could  be  a  "tremendous 


effect"  on  solid-state  research  and  graduate 
student  support. 

In  the  Midwest,  Dr.  Jack  Kinslnger 
at  Michigan  State  University  believes  that 
tight  federal  money  will  hurt  the  emerging 
universities  most.  At  Indiana  University,  Dr. 
Riley  O.  Schaeffer  says  the  school  cannot 
"realistically  support  the  same  number  of 
graduate  students  that  it  has  been  support- 
ing," points  out  that  Defense  agency  grants 
have  expired  and  have  not  been  renewed,  and 
that,  like  many  other  schools,  lU  postdocs 
and  graduating  Ph.D's  are  having  trouble 
finding  the  Jobs  they  want.  Yet  Dr.  Schaeffer 
is  frankly  "pessimistic"  about  the  success 
of  any  appeals  to  Congressmen  for  additional 
support. 

California  schools  face  many  of  the  same 
problems.  Within  Caltech's  division  of  chem- 
istry and  chemical  engineering  support  has 
dropped  off  some  20 'r  over  the  past  year 
with  an  added  15 '^^r  of  the  division's  funds  In 
Jeopardy  by  the  Mansfield  amendment.  Dr. 
George  Hammond  estimates.  He  sees  the  twin 
difficulties  of  getting  funds  for  young  in- 
vestigators and  older  faculty  members  who 
want  to  branch  out  into  new  areas  "pressur- 
ing chemical  research  into  becoming  more 
conservative."  Appeals  to  Congressmen,  he 
believes,  are  "basically  sound,  but  chemists 
have  to  make  a  persuasive  case"  and  avoid 
"pleas  of  anguish." 

Dr.  Kurt  E.  Shuler  at  the  University  of 
California.  San  Diego,  says  he  is  "most  un- 
happy" over  the  lack  of  industrial  support 
for  the  department  and  the  number  of  fed- 
eral agencies  that  want  to  'subcontract  re- 
search and  not  support  education." 

Parallel  comments  emerge  from  the  re- 
sponses received  thus  far  to  the  Yale  ques- 
tionnaire. One  sharply  worded  statement 
makes  the  point  that  considering  the  draft, 
the  increase  In  student  Interest  In  areas 
other  than  organic  chemistry,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  funds  at  any  level.  It  seems 
that  chemistry  per  se.  not  Just  physical  or- 
ganic, needs  to  re-evaluate  Its  present  posi- 
tion and  techniques. 

The  respondent  was  not  sure  that  much 
of  the  federal  support  cutback  was  not  Justi- 
fied considering  the  large  amount  of  effort 
he  believed  to  be  wasted  In  many  areas. 

Another  critical  answer  points  out  that 
the  loss  of  fellowship  support  has  a  greater 
impact  on  the  so-called  prestige  schools 
(Yale,  for  example)  than  on  other  univer- 
sities. The  critic  says  frankly  that  he  does  not 
think  NIH  should  support  physical -organic 
work,  not  even  much  organic  synthesis,  but 
he  does  support  a  larger  role  and  budget 
for  NSP.  He  adds  that  there  Is  much  that  Is 
artificial  and  some  that  is  downright  dis- 
honest about  the  present  so-called  pl\irali8tlc 
scheme. 

Many  of  the  NIH  cuts  In  physical  organic 
research  have  affected  young  Investigtors. 
One  respondent  writes  that  since  he  is  a 
fairly  new  faculty  member  he  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  yet  to  lose  support,  only 
the  opportunity  to  not  get  It.  His  only 
source  of  funds  is  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  If  he  loses  this  support  (as  he  Indicated 
was  possible)  then  he  wouJd  not  be  able 
to  support  six  graduate  students  nor  receive 
summer  support  for  himself. 

Another  young  respondent  had  never  re- 
ceived federal  funds,  although  he  had  applied 
and  been  turned  down  numerous  times.  He 
charges  that  the  Government  Is  largely  un- 
willing to  support  anything  that  a  starting 
chemist  wants  to  do  and  that  he  Is  caught 
In  a  vicious  circle — no  money,  no  wxirk,  no 
fame,  no  money. 

NIH  Is  not  the  only  federal  agency  failing 
to  support  young  researchers.  Although  one 
Ph.D.  finds  life  considerably  simpler  v/lth  the 
department  in  the  second  year  of  an  NSF 
Center  of  Excellence  grant,  he  expects  serious 
trouble  when  the  department  reverts  to  ob- 
taining support  from  normal  funding  agen- 
cies. His  Office  of  Naval  Research  contract  has 
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expired  and  he  sent  his  application  for  an 
NIH  grant  after  the  decision  was  made  not 
to  support  physical  organic  research. 

Meanwhile,  his  NSP  budget,  he  says,  is 
frozen  at  the  "beginners"  level,  an  inequity 
he  calls  especially  galling  to  young  investi- 
gators He  argues  that  young  PhD.  s  need 
increases  in  their  grant  budgets  if  they  are 
to  develop  large  enough  research  programs 
to  produce  meaningful  results.  The  need  is 
particularly  crucial  when  studying  compli- 
cated systems  with  several  people  concur- 
rently investigating  different  aspects  of  a 
problem.  The  current  pattern  of  funding,  he 
charges,  almost  forces  young  people  to  work 
on  small  problems  at  a  time  when  science 
and  the  world  needs  the  opposite  approach 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  research  and  in 
training  Ph.D.'s. 

A  number  of  statements,  however,  support 
the  Yale  chemists'  appeal  to  Congress.  'Typi- 
cal is  one  stating  that  the  questionnaire  ar- 
rived as  the  chemist  made  initial  efforts 
toward  getting  his  department  to  get  some 
Congressmen  to  visit.  He  thought  chemists 
should  make  clear  that  everything  In  civilized 
life  derives  from  past  chemical  basic  research. 
However,  he  noted,  the  lag  time  is  15  to  20 
years. 

Dr.  Wilberg  sums  up  his  own  view  on  ap- 
pealing to  Congress  in  this  way:  "Congress 
thinks  that  all  we  do  is  research  where  what 
we  really  are  doing  is  teaching  others  to  do 
research.  .  .  .  We  have  to  state  the  relation- 
ship between  research  and  teaching,  convince 
Congress  that  we're  useful — otherwise  there's 
no  reason  why  they  should  provide  support. " 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roudebush). 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  so  that  I  can 
say  that  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill,  H.R.  16595,  and  to  explain 
that  motion  to  recommit. 

As  the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  said,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  $525,630,000.  It  is  somewhat 
over  the  President's  request,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  request,  and  my  mo- 
tion to  recommit  will  reduce  that  amount 
from  the  figure  I  just  quoted  to  $498 
million,  the  amoimt  requested  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  that  It  is  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain its  world  leadership  in  science  and 
technology. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  even  more 
important  to  maintain  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  our  Nation's  Government. 

The  question  before  us,  today,  as  I  see 
it,  is  not  that  of  choosing  leadership  or 
mediocrity  in  science. 

Rather,  it  is  that  of  supporting  sound 
budget  policies. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Nation's 
science  programs. 

I  believe  this  is  amply  demonstrated 
by  my  position  during  the  recent  NASA 
authorization  debate. 

I  feel  it  imperative  that  our  country 
maintain  its  preeminent  position  in  space 
exploration  and  manned  space  flight. 

This  is  a  tangible  goal  toward  which 
we  can  strive. 

And,  as  a  fallout  from  this  program, 
we  find  a  broad  base  of  NASA  support 
for  the  basic  sciences. 

I  believe  the  basic  research  support 
resulting  from  the  additional  NASA 
funds  which  we  have  just  approved  will 
more  than  take  up  the  slack  resulting 
from  cutbacks  by  other  mission  agencies. 


Let  me  point  out  why  we  must  prac- 
tice fiscal  constraint  in  authorizing  the 
Science  Foundation  Budget. 

The  uncontrollable  items  in  our  Fed- 
eral budget,  together  with  the  reduced 
defense  request,  total  approximately  80 
Science  Foundation  budget. 

This  leaves  only  $40  billion  not  already 
committed  to  these  uncontrollable  items, 
such  as  interest  on  the  national  debt  and 
social  security  payments,  or  to  national 
defense. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  small  sum. 

However,  the  half  billion  dollars  which 
we  are  discussing  this  afternoon  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  it. 

Because  of  the  constraints  upon  us  due 
to  the  imcontrollable  and  defense  ex- 
penditures, we  must  carefully  scrutinize 
each  request  which  comes  before  us. 

The  administration  request  with  re- 
spect to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion was  a  reasonable  one. 

The  administration  cut  the  Foundation 
back  much  less  than  it  cut  back  the  re- 
quests of  other  agencies. 

The  administration  is  not  against 
science. 

But,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lee  Du- 
Bridge,  the  President's  science  adviser, 
just  recently,  the  administration  does 
have  a  commitment  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Ttie  science  community  must  make  its 
contribution  toward  this  goal,  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  administration  request  for  the  fiscal 
1971  NSF  budget  is  adequate,  even  al- 
though not  as  generous  as  some  would 
like  it  to  be. 

I,  therefore,  ask  the  support  of  the 
house  for  my  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  that  the  committee  report 
back  a  figure  identical  to  that  requested 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  my  dear  friend, 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH,  has  referred  to  a  state- 
ment that  Dr.  DuBridge,  Science  Adviser 
to  the  President,  made  in  which,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  he  laid  emphasis  on  the  need 
to  bEilance  the  budget  so  far  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  concerned. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  fact  that 
Dr.  DuBridge,  as  I  have  read  his  remarks 
and  as  I  have  talked  with  him  over  the 
course  of  time,  is  tremendously  con- 
cerned about  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
particular  area. 

May  I  just  quote  something  that  he 
said  that  I  think  is  extremely  pertinent 
to  the  argument  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana has  made.  This  is  a  direct  quota- 
tion from  Dr.  DuBridge.  He  said: 

There  has  been  an  upswing  in  other  couc 
tries  In  certain  areas,  and  we  are  no  longi 
the  leader.  Maybe  we  should  get  used  to  th.^ 
Idea. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  get  used  to  that  idea.  I  think  it  is  an 
irresponsible  policy  not  to  give  support 
in  this  particular  area,  especially  in  a 
period  of  time  when  we  are  cutting  back 
in  Uie  mission-oriented  areas.  I  think 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  develop  man- 
power in  this  area  which  will  give  us  the 
ability  to  handle  the  problems  of  the  big 


cities,  to  handle  the  problems  of  trans- 
portation, and  to  handle  the  problems  of 
health  and  medical  care.  Much  of  which 
stems  from  fundamental  research, 
knowledge  development,  and  the  build- 
ing of  manpower  will  provide  us  with  the 
ability  to  handle  these  problems  and  I 
urge  support  for  the  increases  for  which 
we  have  made  recommendations. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  May  I  respond  to 
the  gentleman?  I  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  imply — and  I  hope  I  did  not — that  Dr. 
DuBridge  was  happy  about  the  reduc- 
tion. I  merely  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
science  had  to  bear  its  portion  of  the  re- 
ductions. Dr.  DuBridge  did  make  that 
statement.  I  think  I  stated  almost  ex- 
actly his  language  in  the  quotation  I 
gave. 

However,  I  want  to  acknowledge  his 
reluctance  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  merely  wish  to  make  one 
comment  very  briefly  on  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DADDARIO),  that  we  are  slipping  some- 
where along  the  line  in  leadership  in 
some  respects.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
are  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  world  In 
spending  money  and  accumulated  debt 
as  a  government. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  If  the  gentleman's 
question  is,  "Does  our  country  have  a 
greater  debt  than  sdl  the  other  nations 
combined?"  the  answer  is,  "Yes." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  am 
saying.  We  have  undisputed  leadership 
in  that  field.  I  am  unable  to  imderstand 
why,  with  $264  million  of  unobligated 
funds  on  January  1  of  this  year  and  with 
$573  million  available  for  expenditure 
on  January  1,  we  should  even  need  any 
money  for  this  purpose  at  this  stage. 
How  do  you  commit?  How  do  you  spend 
$573  million  in  6  months  on  a  founda- 
tion of  this  kind?  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand how  you  can  do  it  reasonably  and 
intelligently. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  had  already  touched 
on  the  question  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  raised,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  yielding.  I  do  have  the 
figures.  I  had  said  all  of  these  amounts 
would  be  committed  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  It  is  my  understanding  they 
will  all  be  committed  by  the  15th  of  May, 
but  the  unobligated  balance  has  been,  as 
of  March  31,  1970.  $110,789,000.  Com- 
mitments to  it  were  $49,982,000.  The  un- 
committed, unobligated  balance  is  $60,- 
607,000,  and  that  will  be  committed  by 
May  15. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  disputing  the  figure  I  gave 
for  January  1  of  this  year,  is  he? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  just 
trying  to  bring  It  up  to  date. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  Just  wantek  to  make  it 
clear,  because  this  Is  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, j 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  am  not 
disputing  it.  I  am  trying  to  j  get  the  rec- 
ord straight  and  up  to  dale,  so  that  I 
can.  in  fact,  answer  the  figures  the  gen- 
tleman put  before  the  Hou3e,  which  on 
that  date  were  correct  and,  adjusted  to 
the  point  I  have  given  in  aiiswer  to  that 
particular  question. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fr^m  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  compliment  tlip  gentleman 
on  his  fine  statement  and  also  on  his 
competence  on  this  subject. 

In  order  that  the  House  will  imder- 
stand  the  position  the  gentltman  Is  tak- 
ing on  the  motion  to  reco^imlt  and  to 
amend  HH.  16595.  I  would  jlike  to  point 
something  out.  The  gentleiian's  motion 
to  recommit  would  strike  tlie  amoxmt  of 
(525.630,000  which  appear^  on  page  1. 
line  9  of  the  bill,  and  insert  i<i  lieu  thereof 
the  amoimt  of  $498  million. 'There  is  not 
only  $498  million  on  that  pdrticular  line, 
there  is  also  on  page  2  of  this  bin.  under 
section  4.  $2  million  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  incurred  outside  the 
United  SUtes.  to  be  paid  tpT  in  foreign 
currencies  which  the  Trea4ury  Depart- 
ment determines  to  be  in  fxcess  of  the 
normal  requirements  of  i  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  imde^^tands  there 
is  then  $500  million  of  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Th^  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  correct  in  counting 
the  $2  million  of  the  so-called  counter- 
part funds  or  foreign  curre^les. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  piairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Oommittee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  tlie  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mna.^). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distlngiiished  chairman  of 
the  Science.  Research,  and  Development 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  DaodaIio,  and  the 
distinguished  senior  minority  member. 
Mr.  PtJi.TON.  They  have  worked  hard  on 
the  bill  before  us  today,  atid  I  compli- 
ment them  and  their  coUe««ues  on  the 
fine  job  they  have  done. 

The  basic  issue  before  us  ife  that  of  ade- 
quate support  for  basic  re4eareh  in  our 
country.  There  are  increasMg  signs  that 
we  are  losing  our  preeminence  in  certain 
areas  of  science  to  other  c<)imtries.  This 
is  already  reflected  in  the  necessity  for 
American  scientists  to  buy]  certain  spe- 
cialized equipment  from  jJapan.  Oer- 
many,  or  some  other  countbr- 

But  you  may  ask.  "Why  0o  we  need  to 
keep  the  lead  in  basic  scietice?  Will  not 
Yankee  ingenuity  keep  us  paramount  in 
technology  even  If  the  iv^ry  tower  re 
searchers  fall  behind?" 
In  this  modem  world,  ihe  inevitable 
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answer  is  "No."  H.  B.  G.  Casimir,  vice 
president  of  the  Philips  Co.  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, pointed  out  before  a  Commerce 
Department  symposium  a  few  years  ago 
why  this  is  the  case.  He  stated : 

I  have  heard  statements  that  the  role  of 
academic  research  in  innovation  Is  slight.  It 
Is  about  the  most  blatant  piece  of  nonsense 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  stumble  upon. 

Certainly,  one  might  speculate  Idly 
whether  transistors  might  have  been  dis- 
covered by  people  who  had  not  been  trained 
In  and  had  not  contributed  to  wave  me- 
chanics or  the  theory  of  electrons  in  solids. 
It  so  happened  that  Inventors  of  transistors 
were  versed  In  and  contributed  to  the  quan- 
tum theory  of  solids. 

One  might  ask  whether  basic  circuits  in 
computers  might  have  been  found  by  people 
who  wanted  to  build  computers.  Aa  it  hap- 
pens, they  were  discovered  In  the  thirties  by 
physicists  dealing  with  the  counting  of  nu- 
clear particles  because  they  were  Interested 
in  nuclear  physics. 

One  might  ask  whether  there  would  be 
nuclear  power  because  people  wanted  new 
power  sources  or  whether  the  urge  to  have 
new  power  would  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  nucleus.  Perhaps — only  It  didn't  hap- 
pen that  way,  and  there  were  the  Curies  and 
Rutherford  and  Fermi  and  a  few  others. 

One  might  ask  whether  an  electronic  In- 
dustry could  exist  without  the  previous  dis- 
covery of  electrons  by  people  like  Thomson 
and  H.  A.  LorenU.  Again.  It  didn't  happen 
that  way. 

One  might  ask  even  whether  Induction 
colls  In  motor  cars  might  have  been  made 
by  enterprises  which  wanted  to  make  motor 
transport  and  whether  then  they  would  have 
stumbled  on  the  laws  of  Induction.  But  the 
laws  of  Induction  bad  been  found  by  Para- 
day    many    decades   before   that. 

Or  whether.  In  an  urge  to  provide  better 
communication,  one  might  have  found  elec- 
tromagnetic waves.  They  weren't  found  that 
way.  They  were  found  oy  Hertz  who  empha- 
sized the  beauty  of  physics  and  who  based 
his  work  on  the  theoretical  considerations 
of  Marwell.  I  think  there  U  hardly  any  ex- 
ample of  twentieth  century  Innovation  which 
Is  not  indebted  In  this  way  to  basic  scien- 
tific thought. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  have 
problems  facing  our  society.  Our  en- 
vironment is  deteriorating.  We  are  faced 
with  gigantic  difficulties  in  managing 
our  massive  technology.  We  desperately 
need  those  new  tools  formed  by  the  in- 
novative new  ideas  which  can  only  come 
from  the  basic  sciences. 

HJl.  16595  will  help  assure  the  United 
States  with  precisely  those  tools  for  the 
future.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman srleld? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  Is  so  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  whole  field.  I  wonder  if 
he  can  supply  me  with  responses  to  these 
questions,  which  I  ask  most  seriously. 

Do  we  have  any  statistics  which  show 
how  the  dollars  spent  on  basic  research 
or  the  man-hours  or  the  ntmiber  of  re- 
searchers in  the  United  States,  compares 
with  the  figures  for  foreign  countries  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not 
have  that.  It  is  produced.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman,  some  time  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  going  to  Europe  with  a  team 
hekded  by  Dr.  Homlg,  then  the  head  of 
06T,  to  defend  American  science  before 


an  International  organization  in  Europe. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
come  to  a  precise  answer  to  the  question 
which  has  Just  been  asked,  but  recent 
figures  we  have  had.  taking  all  the  bal- 
ancing factors  into  consideration,  indi- 
cate that,  as  of  now.  the  Russians  are 
spending,  in  the  area  of  R.  &  D.,  some  $19 
billion  in  the  area  of  defense-oriented 
research,  and  our  figure  is  somewhat  in 
the  area  of  $14  billion,  including  research 
in  the  space  program  and  atomic  energy. 
For  the  first  time  they  have  surpassed  us 
in  this  particular  area. 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  I  will  finish 
the  statement  I  started  to  make. 

When  we  got  there  we  were  criticized 
for  our  way  of  doing  science.  They  said 
that  Americans  do  not  have  a  goal  that 
they  work  toward.  Mr.  Homig  said: 

Thank  God  we  do  not  have  a  goal  we  work 
toward.  We  work  In  the  field  of  science  try- 
ing to  uncover  some  of  nature's  secrets  to  use. 

Following  through,  the  sian  who  had 
been  our  greatest  critic  told  the  press 
that  America  was  not  to  be  criticized,  but 
perhaps  was  to  be  followed. 

Throughout  the  world  they  are  Jealous 
of  the  strides  we  have  made.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  keep  to  the  fore  or 
whether  we  rest  on  our  laurels.  There  Is  a 
little  fairytale  about  resting  on  one's 
laurels  when  one  is  in  a  race. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
approximately  what  percentage  of  all 
basic  research  in  the  country  is  done  by 
or  through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion? 

hUr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  give  a  figure  on  that. 
The  National  Science  Foimdation  picks 
up  and  Lb  responsible  for  a  great  many 
activities  In  the  field  of  science  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  may  say  that  last  year  was  the  first 
year  an  authorization  bill  was  estab- 
lished for  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion.  So  we  have  had  about  a  year's  ex- 
perience with  it.  However,  from  the  sup- 
port of  universities  on  down  through 
grants  to  institutions  and  to  scientific 
groups  it  is  the  one  that  more  or  less 
takes  the  lead  in  the  physical  sciences. 
Just  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
takes  the  lead  in  the  biological  field. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  total  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1970  Insofar  as  basic  research 
is  concerned  are  $1,148  billion.  As  to  the 
amount  that  the  National  Science  Foim- 
dation  spends  on  basic  research,  that  is 
$225  million. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point  so  I  can  In- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut? 

Mr.  MnXER  of  California.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  KYL.  That  is  Government-spon- 
sored research.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Do  you  have  some  figiires 
regarding  the  privately  sponsored  basic 
research  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  rough  figures 
woiild  be  about  half  the  Government 
figure. 

Mr.  KYL.  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  the  gentleman  says  the  So- 
viet Union  is  now  si>ending  $32  biUion  a 
year  on  the  same  kind  of  basic  research 
as  a  comparable  figure  to  that? 

Mr.  DADDARIO,  The  figure  I  gave  was 
not  $32  billion,  but  research  and  develop- 
ment for  defense  purposes,  taking  all  of 
the  balancing  things  into  account,  with 
their  rule  against  our  dollar,  with  in- 
flation and  one  thing  and  another,  shows 
that  they  are  spending  $19  billion  for  re- 
search and  development  as  against  $14 
billion  in  this  country  for  similarly  re- 
lated research  and  development, 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding^ 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  might  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  that 
if  they  need  some  more  time,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  them  some  of  ours. 

(Messrs.  MOSHER,  BELL  of  Califor- 
nia. BUSH,  and  HOGAN  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvaiiia)  were  al- 
lowed to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro.  ) 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  distin- 
gxiished  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee,  and  with  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
velopment 

It  seems  to  me  of  utmost  Importance 
that  we  should  today  approve  in  full  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee,  au- 
thorizing $527,630,000  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  yecu-  1971. 

As  these  gentlemen  have  indicated, 
this  committee  recommendation  includes 
an  increase  of  $27.6  million  over  the 
administration's  budget  request.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  administration's  con- 
cern with  and  efforts  to  check  the  in- 
flationary spiral  in  the  economy.  That  is 
one  crisis.  But  I  also  am  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  quieter  crisis  that  exists  today  in 
the  Nation's  scientific  community.  There- 
fore. I  emphasize  that  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  our  committee  reflect 
strong  bipartisan  support,  in  both  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee, 

We  have  arrived  at  this  recommenda- 
tion only  after  a  most  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  problems  and  through  three 
executive  sessions  within  our  own  sub- 
committee. I  submit  that  the  amoimt  re- 
quested in  this  bill  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
sensus of  deep  concern  about  the  pres- 
ently diminishing  strength  of  our  scien- 
tific enterprise,  and  the  decreasing  pro- 
duction of  talented  young  scientists, 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  major  functions 
performed  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation include:  First,  scientific  research; 
and  second,  the  education  and  training 
of   future  scientists,   I  want   to  speak 


briefly  on  the  critical  question  of  scien- 
tific manpower  training. 

The  two  objectives  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  science  education  ac- 
tivity include:  First,  the  production  of 
scientific  and  technical  manpower  to 
meet  the  nation's  needs ;  and  second,  the 
improvement  of  instructional  personnel 
and  programs. 

During  the  past  year,  our  committee 
has  been  concerned  with  recent  reports 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Nation 
is  producing  an  excess  of  scientific  man- 
power at  the  graduate  level.  In  an  effort 
to  determine  whether  such  an  excess 
really  exists,  we  reviewed  with  various 
witnesses  two  recent  studies  performed 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
conclusions  reached  by  these  studies  are 
the  same;  that  the  supply  of  science  doc- 
torates is  now  Just  coming  into  balance 
with  current  demands.  Despite  the  pres- 
ence of  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  needs 
for  such  highly  trained  personnel  are  in- 
creasing and  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  committee  does  recognize  that 
changing  requirements  do  exist,  such  as 
in  the  area  of  environmental  science,  and 
these  will  require  different  patterns  of 
education  and  training.  Similarly,  there 
is  an  increasing  need  for  the  development 
of  technologist  training  programs  to 
comidement  the  traditional  science  edu- 
cation programs.  The  Foundation  plans 
several  new  initiatives  in  these  two  areas 
this  year. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  recent  cutbacks  that  have  taken 
place  in  graduate  education  in  the  sci- 
ences. I  refer  to  the  moratorium  that  has 
been  placed  upon  direct  Federal  support 
of  first-year  graduate  students  in  the  sci- 
ences. This  has  occurred  not  only  in  the 
National  Science  Foimdation,  but  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  NASA,  AEC,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Overall  fiscal  year  1971,  di- 
rect Federal  support  for  first-year  grad- 
uate students  is  projected  at  only  one- 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  level.  This 
decision  appears  to  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  only  partial  Information  of 
future  year  manpower  demands  and  runs 
in  the  face  of  findings  of  the  two  studies 
I  just  mentioned. 

I  submit  this  represents  a  most  dan- 
gerous retreat  from  the  policies  of  the 
past.  It  can  resxilt  in  a  very  serious  crisis 
for  this  Nation  in  a  decade  from  now, 
when  highly  trained  and  competent  sci- 
entists will  be  needed  to  scdve  the  in- 
creasingly complex  problems  facing  the 
Nation. 

As  Mr,  Nixon  said  less  than  2  years  ago 
while  campaigning  for  the  Presidency: 

'nie  decline  of  science  education  la  the 
most  damaging  Indictment  of  present  admln- 
Isrtratlon  policy:  it  threatens  to  cripple  the 
national  effort  In  science  for  years  to  ccme. 

Our  committee,  in  reviewing  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1971.  has.  therefore,  restored  some 
tralneeship  funds  In  an  effort  to  partially 
offset  the  reductions  being  made  in  other 
agencies.  This  addition  of  $9,5  million 
will  continue  the  NSF's  tralneeship  pro- 
gram at  its  fiscal  year  1970  level.  It  will 
also  permit  an  orderly  review  of  future 


scientific  manpower  requirements  during 
the  coming  year,  so  that  we  will  have  a 
firmer  base  upon  which  to  make  Federal 
policy. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  also 
added  $4  million  to  the  Foundation's  col- 
lege science  improvement  program.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has 
pointed  out,  this  program  provides 
grants  to  colleges  or  consortiums  of  col- 
leges for  Improving  the  quality  of  their 
undergraduate  instruction  in  one  or 
more  of  the  sciences.  In  order  to  improve 
the  full  range  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences  and  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  undergraduates  to  become 
interested  in  scientific  careers,  this  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  benefit  both  teachers 
and  students,  subject  matters  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  facilities,  equipment, 
and  teaching  materials. 

Because  our  undergraduate  colleges 
have  historically  furnished  a  large  pro- 
portion of  students  who  go  on  to  become 
scientists,  this  program  has  had  a  most 
effective  influence  upon  the  size  and 
quality  of  our  national  scientific  and 
technological  manpower  resources.  TTie 
addition  of  $4  million,  therefore,  is  de- 
signed not  only  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands,  but  restore  the  program  to  the 
fiscal  1969  level.  It  will  permit  the 
Foundation  to  more  adequately  meet  the 
crucial  needs  for  quality  science  educa- 
tion which  exist  In  the  Nation's  under- 
graduate colleges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  additions, 
totaling  $13.5  million  represent  only  the 
most  minimal  requirements  if  the  Foun- 
dation Is  to  effectively  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  our  society  and  the  re- 
quirements for  highly  skilled  manpower 
resources. 

I  should  add,  however,  that  they  are  no 
less  Important  than  the  additions  rec- 
ommended for  the  program  of  scientific 
research  support.  The  inseparable  link 
between  science  education  and  scientific 
research  is  something  that  cannot  be 
understated, 

ITierefore.  I  enthusiastically  urge  the 
fullest  possible  funding  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1971  and  Join  our 
committee  chairman  In  urging  that  HJl. 
16595  be  now  approved, 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
several  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
pointed  out  to  this  body  the  critical  state 
of  our  national  scientific  enterprise  to- 
day. They  have  touched  upon  the  current 
funding  crisis  facing  the  scientific  com- 
mimity,  explained  the  dangerous  effects 
upon  our  present  and  future  generations 
of  young  scientists,  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  strong  endorsement  and  support 
of  scientific  research  through  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, I,  too,  share  their  deep  concerns. 

However,  I  should  like  to  focus  on  still 
another  Important  facet  to  this  problem; 
I  am  referring  to  the  UJ3.  posi- 
tion vls-a-vis  other  Industrialized  na- 
tions. For,  the  hard  fact  Is  that  TJB. 
leadership  in  science  and  technology  Is 
being  challenged  not  only  by  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  by  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  Let  me  describe  this  situation  by 
pointing  out  several  interesting  sets  of 
statistics. 
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While  Federal  support  for]  R.  &  D.  has 
declined  in  recent  years,  these  other 
countries  have  either  expanqed  or  main- 
tained a  vigorous  level  of  e$ort  in  their 
own  national  programs  of  science  and 
technology.  According  to  r*:ent  figures 
only  2.7  percent  of  our  grbss  national 
product — GNP— will  go  into  R.  ti  D.  this 
year.  This  will  mark  the  third  straight 
year  of  decline,  as  compaied  with  2.8 
percent  last  year  and  3  percent  in  1968. 
It  is  true  that  Soviet  irivestment  in 
research  and  development  i  has  closely 
paralleled  our  own.  Howevfer,  available 
statistics  now  indicate  that  at  official 
exchange  rates  the  Russian  research  ex- 
penditures exceeded  those  off  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  1 1968.  More- 
over, it  has  recently  been  reported  that 
Russian  defense-related  outlays  are  also 
now  more  than  20  percent  fereater  than 
our  own. 

Similarly,  if  we  look  Ito  Western 
Europe,  we  see  reason  for  deeper  con 
cem.  While  it  is  true  that]  as  early  as 
1962  the  United  States  ^  spending 
about  10  times  as  much  on  R.  &  D.  as  the 
Western  European  countries  combined, 
this  is  no  longer  the  case.  In  France,  over 
the  last  7  years,  support  forjresearch  has 
increased  by  nearly  a  facoor  of  4  and 
the  number  of  researchers  ay  a  factor  of 
3.  Indeed,  between  the  yeqrs  1958  and 
1966  the  growth  rate  in  fimds  for  re- 
search in  France  has  averaged  about  25 
percent.  In  West  Germany.:  planned  ex- 
penditures for  science  for  Ithe  Govern- 
ment's medium  term  financial  plan — 
1967-71 — indicate  an  ovetall  increase 
of  81  percent.  Specialized  aresis  that  have 
been  singled  out  for  increiised  support 
from  the  German  Government  Include 
atomic  energy,  data  proc^ing.  space, 
and  oceanography,  while  otl^er  data  indi- 
cate that  Great  Britain  is  rtaintaining  a 
steady  and  strong  programi  of  scientific 
research  and  development,  i especially  in 
such  areas  as  polymer  scitoce,  enzyme 
chemistry,  transport  technology,  and  as- 
tronomy. 

In  Japan,  research  expend  itures,  alone, 
jumped  33  percent  in  the  y«  ars  1967  and 
1968.  And.  there  Is  no  nistaking  the 
presence  of  am  important  relationship 
between  Japans  investment;  in  industrial, 
scientific,  and  technological  research  and 
its  booming  economy,  which  according  to 
current  projections,  will  put  Japan  in 
third  place  as  a  world  econc  mlc  power  in 
the  next  decade.  These  prcjectlons  hold 
true  not  only  overall,  but  also  in  special- 
ized areas  affected  by  and  affecting 
R.  k  D..  such  as  atomic  'nergy.  com- 
puter technology,  and  medic  al,  space,  and 
ocean  sciences. 

I  cite  these  figures  for  a  very  specific 
reason.  We,  in  the  United  States  often 
tend  to  be  too  susceptible  to  complacency. 
There  Is,  perhaiJS  some  reiison  for  this, 
however.  It  Is  instructive  1o  recall  that 
during  the  first  40  years  of  Nobel  prizes, 
from  1901  through  1940.  the  United 
States  received  only  10  In  tlie  sciences,  as 
against  30  for  Germany,  1  >  for  Britain, 
and  13  for  France.  Since  then,  the  U.S. 
Nobel  prize  total  has  exceeied  the  c<Mn- 
blned  total  of  all  of  Europe,  including 
the  Soviet  Union.  That,  in  itself,  is  an- 
other testament  to  the  eCectlveness  of 
strong  and  broad  Federal  s  upport  for  its 


programs  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment. It  also  provides  a  dangerous 
opportunity  to  become  further  compla- 
cent. 

Today,  I  feel  we  are  on  the  dangerous 
edge  of  losing  that  leadership.  Already, 
many  of  our  youngest  investigators  are 
turning  their  sights  to  Western  Europe 
where  facilities  and  support  are  becom- 
ing more  readily  available  t.han  in  their 
own  coimtry.  Could  it  be  that  we  have 
started  the  wheels  moving  toward  an- 
other reverse  brain  drain? 

The  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  which  we  are  requesting 
additional  authorization  totaling  $27.6 
million  will  help  to  not  only  restore  bal- 
ance to  our  system  of  scientific  research 
support,  but  will  provide  increased  as- 
surance that  U.S.  leadership  in  science 
will  remain  strong.  I.  therefore,  fully  en- 
dorse the  actions  taken  by  our  commit- 
tee and  urge  their  wholehearted 
adoption. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times,  which 
has    special    relevance    to    my    earlier 
comments : 
The  Money  Dries  up  and  the  Brains  Drain 

Washington.— In  a  few  weeks,  beside  the 
hamlei  of  Westerbrook  in  northern  Holland. 
the  world's  largest  radio-telescope  will  go  into 
operation  partially  manned  by  American 
scientists.  "There  is  almost  a  brain  drain  In 
reverse."  the  Dutch  observatorys  director 
has  told  visiting  Americans. 

Space  program  research  and  development 
in  the  United  States  is  almost  moribund  so 
the  British  scientists  and  technicians  who 
flocked  here  when  the  space  boom  was  on 
awe  returning  home.  Last  year  8.000  fewer 
trained  foreign  technicians  entered  the 
United  States  to  work,  a  17  per  cent  drop  In 
one  year. 

Jobs  here  for  scientists  and  technicians  are 
becoming  scarcer  because  Federal  funds  for 
R&D  (research  and  development)  continue 
to  dwindle.  An  additional  $400-milllon  will 
be  cut  In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  a  reduction 
that  has  caused  extreme  anguish  In  the 
scientific  establishment.  Citing  the  following 
examples,  scientists  warn  that  the  United 
States  Is  losing  its  first  place  standing  In 
world-wide  R&D. 

GOING    TO    CANADA 

Japanese  laboratories  are  beginning  to 
dominate  research  in  the  relatively  new  field 
of  solid  state  physics,  the  area  from  which 
the  transistor  grew  and  the  area  In  which 
American  scientists  made  the  pioneering 
discoveries. 

Basic  discoveries  in  physical  and  organic 
chemistry,  the  touchstones  of  Industrial 
chemistry,  are  Increasingly  coming  from 
French  and  German  laboratories.  Continental 
scientists  pioneered  in  these  fields,  then 
ceded  their  leads  to  American  colleagues. 
Now  the  advantage  is  being  handed  back. 

American  scientists  In  Increasing  numbers 
are  going  to  Canada  as  that  government's  In- 
vestment In  research  grows  while  that  of 
the  United  States  goes  down. 

As  President  Nixon's  National  Science 
Board  warned  him  earlier  this  year,  trim- 
ming the  Federal  Investment  In  R  &  D  will 
lead  to  "a  day  of  reckoning  for  United  States 
science  and  for  the  national  well-being.  That 
day  may  be  very  near,"  the  board  said,  then 
ticked  off  half  a  dozen  areas  where  the  United 
States  had   lost   Its  scientific   pre-eminence. 

'WE'RE     IN    TROUBLE' 

Much  In  the  same  vein,  other  reports  fol- 
lowed from  Congressional  committees  and 
the  academic  community.  Four  former  chief 
Presidential   science   advisers   Joined   earlier 


last  month  In  sharp  criticism  of  present  Fed- 
eral policy  in  supporting  science. 

A  few  days  aigo  several  hundred  distin- 
guished scientists,  their  faces  as  austere  as 
the  hard  wooden  benches  on  which  they  sat, 
gathered  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  opened  in  Its 
Great  Hall  As  the  morning  wore  on.  a  dozen 
speakers  rose  to  repeat  what  has  almost  be- 
come a  litany  among  researchers  In  recent 
years.  "The  money  has  dried  up — we're  in 
trouble." 

Most  Americans,  as  several  members  of  the 
prestigious  academy  pointedly  told  their  col- 
leagues. Just  couldn't  care  less  about  the  fi- 
nancial dog  days  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. Town  and  gown  protests,  the  war's  ex- 
pansion, the  stock  market,  inflation  and 
crime  have  dominated  the  day-to-day  con- 
cerns of  the  electorate.  The  scientists,  how- 
ever, were  concerned  about  the  future. 

PRACTICAL     RESULTS 

The  two  decades  after  World  War  II  were 
the  flowerln?  of  American  science  and  tech- 
nology. Dollars  and  people  were  pumped  into 
the  scientific  establishment  in  ever  increas- 
ing numbers  so  th.^t  It  grew  at  a  rate  of  10 
to  20  per  cent  every  year.  The  practical  re- 
sults filled  homes  with  hl-fl  sets,  frozen 
foods,  lightweight  clothing,  life-saving  drugj 
and  durable  plastics. 

More  dramatically,  however,  this  period 
also  deeply  broadened  man's  knowledge  of 
himself  and  his  world.  New  radlotelescopes 
brought  glimpses  of  nether  worlds  never 
Imagined,  while  electron  microscopes  peered 
Into  the  very  heart  of  matter.  What  good  Is 
basic  research:  Can  it  lead  to  a  source  of 
Inexhaustible  power  from  controlled  ther- 
monuclear reactions?  A  cure  for  cancer  dis- 
covered embedded  In  a  gene? 

The  point,  as  scientists  have  said  repeat- 
edly, is  that  no  one  knows.  The  question  Is 
answered  only  as  man's  knowledge  continues 
to  expand  and  is  put  to  use  through  Increas- 
ingly expensive  R.  &  D.  Yet  It  Is  axiomatic  in 
this  technological  era  that  the  welfare  of  a 
nation  depends  on  Its  rate  of  Innovation. 
One  economist  contends  that  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  nation's  multl-bllllon  dollar  com- 
puter Industry,  which  did  not  exist  20  years 
ago,  are  enough  to  underwrite  all  American 
electronics  research.  American  computers 
dominate  the  world  market,  and  should  for 
years  to  come,  because  of  the  momentum  gen- 
erated by  early  Investment. 

ON    VALITE     RECEIVED 

American  investment  and  momentum, 
however,  are  waning.  In  1965  the  Federal 
Government  Invested  $15.2-bimon  In  basic 
research,  applied  research  and  development, 
50  times  as  much  as  had  been  spent  a  gen- 
eration before.  Tills  year  the  Administration 
Is  considering  spending  exactly  the  same 
amount. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money, 
yet  one  scientific  authority  told  the  academy 
that  the  value  received  Is  going  down.  Dr. 
Philip  Abelson  noted  that  the  effects  of  In- 
flation and  the  increasing  cost  of  research 
have  combined  to  reduce  the  research  effort 
by  one-third,  even  though  the  dollar  Invest- 
ment Is  the  same. 

"If  we  continue  to  cut  down  .  .  .  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  be  a  second  class  nation 
In  scientific  enterprise,"  he  said. 

The  current  Presidential  science  adviser. 
Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  challenged  some  of  Dr. 
Abelson 's  statistics  but  conceded  that  his 
analysis  of  the  trend  was  correct.  "There  has 
been  an  upswing  In  other  countries  In  cer- 
tain areas  and  we  are  no  longer  the  leader," 
he  said. 

"This  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion," Dr.  DuBrldge  added  "The  policy  of 
the  Administration  U  balancing  the  budget." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Science 
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and  Astronautics  Committee  on  the  fine 
Job  they  have  performed  In  preparing 
this  legislation — HM.  16595 — particu- 
larly the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the 
program  for  interdisciplinary  research 
relevant  to  the  problems  of  our  society. 
As  chairman  of  the  Republictm  Task 
Force  on  Earth  Resources  and  Popula- 
tion. I  have  become  more  and  more 
concerned  over  the  problems  of  our  en- 
vironment and  the  interrelationships  of 
our  depleting  resources  and  increased 
population.  The  urgency  damanded  in 
finding  and  executing  solutions  to  these 
complex  problems  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. The  activities  and  attitudes  of  the 
American  people  and  the  world  in  recog- 
nizing and  correcting  these  problems 
must  be  considered  the  No.  1  objective 
in  this  decade  of  the  seventies.  Each  year 
of  mere  rhetoric  and  inactivity  further 
multiplies  the  consequences  of  inaction. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  our  task  force 
will  have  completed  a  full  year's  study 
and  examination  of  the  problems  and 
directions  of  our  earth  resources  and 
population  with  a  full  report  of  our  find- 
ings to  this  body.  What  is  very  evident 
to  the  task  force  is  that  we  cannot  solve 
today's  problems  with  yesterday's  pro- 
grams. Interdisciplinary  research,  inter- 
disciplinary planning,  and  interdiscipli- 
nary action  on  the  part  of  all  sectors  of 
our  society  are  urgently  needed  in  order 
to  surmount  the  problems  of  our  society. 

Two  major  problems  confronting  us 
today  are  the  stewardship  of  our  en- 
vironment and  the  poor  communications 
existing  with  our  young  adults,  partic- 
ularly undergraduate  college  students. 

Last  week  we  witnessed  both  tragedy 
and  hope  resulting  from  student  activi- 
ties on  different  imiversity  campuses 
and  here  in  Washington.  Frustration  and 
agony  aboimd  in  the  minds  of  all  citi- 
zens who  desire  to  protect  our  free  dem- 
ocratic system  that  encourages  the  ex- 
pression of  independent  thinking,  yet 
necessitates  order  and  responsible  ac- 
tions. It  was  with  this  realization  in 
mind  that  I  introduced  HJl.  16847  on 
April  18  with  21  of  my  colleagues,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  College  of  Ecological 
and  Environmental  Studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  predominantly  directed 
toward  the  development  of  graduate 
studies,  the  propagation  of  doctoral  de- 
grees, and  the  ensuing  research.  There 
is  no  doubt  this  should  be  the  primary 
goal  of  the  Foundation,  but  I  strongly 
believe  that  we  have  shown  a  lack  of 
creativity  in  our  leadership  to  provide 
undergraduate  students  with  a  construc- 
tive forum  for  communications.  Commu- 
nications is  a  two-way  proposition.  It 
entails  both  sending  and  receiving.  There 
is  little  question  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  sending  on  the  part  of  both 
students  and  legislators,  but  very  little 
receiving  has  been  evident — mostly  as  a 
result  of  inadequate  organization.  These 
students  want  to  reach  us  and  they  want 
to  reach  the  White  House,  but  lacking 
a  vote  they  feel  compelled  to  voice  their 
opinions  in  loud  outcries  to  attract  our 


attention  and  the  attention  of  the 
voters — unwittingly  driving  a  bigger 
wedge  into  the  communications  gap.  Be- 
cause such  loud  cries  through  demonstra- 
tions lack  the  discipline  of  order,  the 
constructive  and  well-intentioned  ideas 
and  suggestions  get  buried  in  tear  gas 
and  bullets — further  fanning  the  flames 
of  their  frustrations.  I  do  not  condone 
these  demonstrations,  but  I  do  recognize 
the  inability  over  the  years  of  national 
leadership  from  every  sector  of  our  so- 
ciety to  provide  creative  forums  within 
which  these  students  can  exercise  their 
mental  competence  and  receive  some  ful- 
fillment that  they  have  contributed  to 
the  intellectual  problems  of  selecting,  de- 
fining, and  solving  national  problems. 

Yesterday,  some  many  years  ago.  a 
college  or  a  university  was  the  forum  for 
this  kind  of  orderly  intellectual  inter- 
change but  recently,  over  the  past  decade 
or  so.  our  population  growth  has  created 
such  tremendous  stress  on  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  colleges  and  universities  that 
the  original  purpose  of  these  institutions 
has  had  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the  de- 
mands for  techniques  necessary  to  pro- 
vide education  to  the  greatly  increased 
numbers  of  students  attending  our  col- 
leges and  imiversities.  We  simply  cannot 
expect  yesterday's  concept  of  college  pro- 
grams to  answer  the  problems  of  stu- 
dents today  and,  therefore,  we  need  some 
new  and  creative  alternatives. 

The  concern  of  college  students  over 
our  problems  of  a  quality  enviromnent 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  principle  on 
which  we  can  focus  our  attention  as  na- 
tional leaders  and  create  an  intellectual 
forum  for  constructive  interchange  of 
thinking  on  the  part  of  qualified  under- 
graduate students.  This  would  offer  these 
students  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
their  thoughts  and  ideas  relative  to  the 
problems  of  our  environment  that  would 
be  received  by  our  Nation's  leadership. 

As  constructed  in  my  bill,  a  National 
College  on  Ecological  and  Environmen- 
tal Studies  would  not  be  a  brick  and  mor- 
tar job  but  the  creation  of  seminars, 
think-tank  sessions,  and  other  such 
forums  that  would  bring  together  out- 
standing imdergraduate  students  of  all 
sciences  and  engineering  disciplines  from 
all  over  the  country  to  wrestle  with  the 
complexities  inherent  in  sustaining  our 
society  while  protecting  and  restoring 
our  environment.  This  program  would 
necessitate  the  involvement  of  the  com- 
mercial and  private  sectors  of  our  society 
because  the  obligations  of  the  Pedersd 
Government  would  not  exceed  $100,000 
a  year  or  one- third  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram, whichever  is  less. 

I  seriously  considered  offering  this 
legislation  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1971  but  now  feel  It 
is  important  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  an  oppor- 
timity  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  in 
hopes  that  some  more  creative  thinking 
on  the  value  of  this  legislation  might 
produce  some  solid  recommendations 
which  the  Director  of  the  Foundation. 
Dr.  McEHroy,  could  implement  once  this 
program  is  imderway. 

We  all  care  about  our  enviroiunent 


and  I  know  we  all  desire  to  seek  solu- 
tions. This  national  college  is  a  positive 
program  in  this  direction.  It  is  an  in- 
expensive program  from  a  taxpayer's 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  creative  program 
that  deals  with  problems  of  vital  concern 
to  our  yoimg  people.  Earth  Day  could 
not  have  produced  more  evidence  of  this. 
It  is  important  that  we  listen  to  what 
our  young  people  have  to  say  on  this 
issue  for  it  will  be  their  demands  for 
goods  and  services  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  that  will  influence  changes  in  in- 
dustry, education,  and  our  society  as  a 
whole.  If  we  are  to  be  sfaiart  managers, 
we  must  have  the  vision  necessary  to 
comprehend  the  true  purpose  of  these 
teach-ins — a  need  to  communicate. 

The  establishment  of  this  National 
College  of  Ecological  and  Environmental 
Studies  is  certainly  an  interdisciplinary 
program  relevant  to  the  problems  of  our 
society,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  com- 
mittee hearings  will  be  held  and  this  leg- 
islation brought  to  the  floor  during  this 
session.  There  is  an  urgency  that  must 
not  be  underestimated. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  given  us,  if 
we  need  more  time.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that  as  yet. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sci- 
ence. Research,  and  Development  Sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, as  well  as  those  of  the  distinguished 
minority  members. 

I,  too.  am  gravely  concerned  about 
the  future  of  scientific  research  and  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  The  point  has 
already  been  made  that  a  reduction  in 
real  scientific  effort  in  this  country 
has  occurred.  The  proportion  of  students 
going  into  science  and  engineering  Is 
steadily  diminishing,  and  scientific  lead- 
ership is  beginning  to  pass  to  other  coun- 
tries in  certain  disciplines. 

This  trend  is  fraught  with  danger  for 
the  future  of  our  country.  The  threat 
this  poses  to  our  national  security  and 
to  the  prestige  we  enjoy  among  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  is  at  once  ap(>arent 
to  anyone  who  takes  a  moment  to  reflect 
upon  the  fimda mental  and  overwhelm- 
ing impact  science  and  technology  have 
had  upon  military  strength  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day. 

Propulsion  of  ships  and  trains  by 
steam,  communication  by  telephone,  fol- 
lowed by  "wireless"  communication,  the 
invention  of  dynamite,  the  gasoline  ei- 
gine,  and  the  airplane  are  but  a  few 
milestones  that  have  affected  first  the 
military  posture  of  every  nation  on  earth 
and  second  the  means  toward  helping 
himiankind  in  its  unceasing  quest  to 
conquer  its  environment. 

To  permit  a  diminution  in  the  funding 
of  our  national  scientific  endeavor  would 
be  to  indulge  in  folly  of  the  worst  kind. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  an  area  of 
research  which  is  supported  by  funds 
from  the  bill  which  is  before  us  today. 
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The  study  of  astronomy  does  not  Im- 
mediately Impress  the  average  as  being 
an  area  which  is  entlUed  ta  any  special 
priority,  and  yet  without  it  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  bomb  |  would  prob- 
ably never  have  taken  plac«.  An  under- 
standing of  the  tremendous!  energy  out- 
put of  the  Sim  and  the  stars  was  of  key 
significance  In  developing  nuclear  energy. 

The  possibility  of  changing,  by  human 
agency,  one  atom  into  another  in  order 
to  harvest  the  energy  difference  equal  to 
the  mass  which  was  destroyed  was  made 
plausible  and  credible  because  it  was  so 
clear  that  such  a  process  wai  indeed  tak- 
ing place  in  the  stars.  The  i discovery  of 
pulsars  and  quasars  has  opehed  up  areas 
and  given  new  insights  into  pie  nature  of 
matter  and  energy  generation  not  even 
dreamed  of  a  few  scant  yeirs  ago. 

Our  position  of  leadership  in  science 
and  technology  can  be  lost  |at  any  time, 
unless  we  exert  the  utmost!  vigilance  to 
protect  it.  I 

The  National  Science  Ppundation  is 
the  principal  Federal  agency  for  the  sup- 
port of  ground-based  astronomy  through 
the  support  of  individual  r^eareh  proj- 
ects, special  research  equipment,  and 
astronomy  research  centers. |The  founda- 
tion provides  about  one-halt  of  the  total 
Federal  investment  in  this^  field.  Other 
Federal  agencies  are  decneasing  their 
support  significantly,  even  for  research 
projects  of  proven  quality^ 

Researeh  in  astronomy  Ipgically  falls 
into  two  categories,  optical  astronomy 
and  radio  astronomy.  If  we  look  at  the 
record  of  Federal  funding,  we  find  that 
total  support  of  radio  astronomy  has  de- 
clined since  fiscal  year  19fe7  and  total 
support  of  optical  astron^Eiy  has  de- 
clined since  fiscal  year  19^.  There  are 
no  encouraging  signs  of  a  raversal  in  this 
trend.  ! 

Just  this  week  I  read  a»i  Associated 
Press  story  in  the  Washington  Post  de- 
scribing a  new  Dutch  raAio  telescope 
facility.  It  sUted:  | 

The  worW«  newest  and  blg^t  r»dlo  tele- 
scope, probing  eight  bUUon  llfeht  years  into 
space.   Is  calling  n.S.  adentUU  to  Euprope. 

"There  Is  almost  a  brain  <lr*m  In  reverse," 
said  Dr.  Ernst  Ralmond.  superintendent  of 
the  obeervatory  to  be  opened  here  June  24. 

"Many  V3.  scientists  want  |o  come  to  Eu- 
rope." Ralmond  said,  'because  Europe  has 
a  more  ambitious  radio  astrt|nomy  outlook 
than  the  TJnlted  States.  j 

"Even  If  they  (The  UJ3  )  ,  started  right 
away  it  would  mean  that  tt)ey  would  not 
have  comparable  potential  before  the  end 
of  the  1970's,"  he  observed.        j 

How  are  we  reacting  to  tills  and  other 
challenges  to  U.S.  science? 

We  An  reducing  direct  support  for 
new  graduate  students  in  |  the  sciences 
by  half  in  just  1  year.  i 

We  are  closing  highly  productive  par- 
ticle accelerators.  ! 

We  are  shutting  down  orie  of  our  best 
and  most  versatile  radar  and  radio  tele- 
scopes, the  Haystack  facilib  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  seem  to  be  drifting  titward  an  at- 
titude that  science  is  not  Klevant.  at  a 
time  when  scientific  and  technological 
strides  have  never  been  sol  long  and  so 
rapid. 

The  voices  of  our  scientists  are  united 
in  pointing  out  the  grave  4*nger  to  our 


country  of  neglecting  our  scientific 
endeavors,  and  the  further  fact  that  any 
lessening  of  effort  on  our  part  will  be 
keenly  felt  for  years  to  come. 

This  bill  deserves  the  wholehearted 
support  of  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee and  of  the  House,  and  I  hope  its 
adoption^ 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
mtui  from  Pennsylvania  who  has  been  a 
great  leader  on  our  committee  and  very 
generous  to  all  the  members  and  to  me 
particularly  and  personally  upon  many 
occasions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  that  as 
a  freshman  Congressman  and  serving  for 
the  first  time,  naturally,  on  a  commit- 
tee, that  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  com- 
mittee could  be  better  managed  or  or- 
ganized than  this  Sulx:ommittee  on  Re- 
seareh and  Development  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Daddario). 

We  heard  many  witnesses  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  budget.  My  remarks  gen- 
erally are  a  condensation  of  the  argu- 
mentation that  is  made  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  ptu-ticularly  as  it  affects 
science  education,  but  I  have  heard  one 
or  two  things  this  afternoon  that  cause 
me  to  disgress  slightly  from  my  text. 

For  one  thing,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  only 
the  witnesses  before  our  committee  who 
told  us  of  the  decline  in  interest  in  science 
in  this  country  and  perhaps  we  could  at- 
tribute that  to  self-interest  on  their  own 
part  to  increase  the  funds  with  which 
they  want  to  work — but  many  of  the 
young  people  with  whom  I  have  talked 
over  the  past  year,  and  in  larger  num- 
bers in  recent  months  and  weeks,  have 
indicated  that  they  feel  that  the  cause 
of  science  and  technology  is  not  for 
them;  that  somehow  science  and  tech- 
nology have  let  the  Nation  down  rather 
than  performing  useful  work  for  it. 

Many  of  them  want  somehow  to  go 
back  to  Thoreau's  Walden  Pond  and  live 
in  a  simpler  time.  If  there  is  anything 
that  a  reading  of  the  hearings  will  indi- 
cate clearly,  it  is  that  you  cannot  go 
back  to  Walden  Pond;  you  have  to  go 
forward  to  find  it  again,  and  we  have 
to  find  it  through  the  use  of  technology 
as  developed  by  the  world  of  science. 

We  were  given  many  striking  com- 
parisons. For  example,  had  Henry  Ford 
known  in  his  day  that  the  application  of 
the  internal  combustion  engine  burning 
fossil  fuel  would  some  day  possibly  poi- 
son his  grandchildren,  he  might  have 
sought  an  alternative  mode  of  propul- 
sion. He  did  not  know  that. 

Today  we  do  not  have  the  same  lead- 
time  between  a  possible  error  of  a  scien- 
tific character  and  the  realization  of 
that  error  given  the  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge and  pace  of  technology  year  to  year. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  we 
must  graduate  scientists  and  technolo- 
gists who  are  in  fact  aware  of  the  sec- 
ondary consequences  of  major  break- 
throughs in  their  respective  skills  and 
disciplines. 

Scientists  testified  before  our  commit- 


tee, asking  us  not  to  distrust  technology, 
but  merely  the  questions  we  put  to  it.  We 
were  told  technology  is  neutral.  But  it 
answers  the  questions  we  ask.  We  have 
heard  this  afternoon  the  suggestion  that 
the  addition  of  $25  million  more  or  less 
to  a  $500  million  budget  is  somehow  a 
threat  to  the  economy  of  our  country. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
men  in  technological  positions  today  who 
must  help  us  decide,  for  example, 
whether  we  need  or  ought  to  have  a 
supersonic  transport  at  a  cost  of  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

And  Eis  one  witness  told  us,  if  we  ask 
the  scientists  and  technologists  for  a 
supersonic  transport,  we  will  get  it.  But 
if  we  were  instead,  for  example,  to  ask 
for  a  very  fast  plane  that  will  carry  quite 
a  few  people  but  in  no  way  disturb  the 
quality  of  life,  either  through  emissions 
in  the  biosphere  or  noise  pollution  here 
on  earth,  we  would  get  a  different  an- 
swer. 

Now.  somebody  who  has  been  to  school 
is  going  to  help  decide  that,  and  we  want 
a  lot  of  youngsters  in  school  today  who 
might  help  us  decide  even  tougher  ques- 
tions in  the  future.  And  when  we  think 
that  $100  million  a  day  is  being  spent  to 
meet  our  military  commitments  all  over 
the  world,  many  of  them  resting  on  a 
technological  basis,  surely  one-fourth  of 
that  sum.  $25  million,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered an  outrageously  high  annual  sum 
to  encourage  if  not  guarantee  competent 
technological  judgment. 

Yes,  half  a  billion  dollars  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is  about  the  cost  of  2  weeks  or 
less  of  war,  and  it  is  roughly  5  days  of  all 
of  our  U.S.  military  commitments  around 
the  world. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  the  lower 
figure  refiects  in  any  way  on  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  which  recommended  it 
because  I  do  not  think  even  when  they 
came  forward  with  it  that  they  realized 
the  extent  to  which  America's  young  had 
turned  away  from  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Now  what  does  this  NSF  bill  provide 
as  an  inducement  to  our  yoimg  people 
to  continue  in  this  field? 

The  science  education  support  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  divided 
into  three  separate  programs  which  they 
call  student  development,  instructional 
personnel  development,  and  instructional 
program  development.  That  is  their  ter- 
minology. I  would  have  said,  "students, 
teachers,  and  courses." 

The  student  development  program.  I 
think.  Is  one  which  perhaps  tells  us  most 
vividly  what  is  happening  with  this  kind 
of  appropriation.  What  Is  it  we  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish? 

This  bill  covers  hgh  school  and  under- 
graduate students,  as  well  as  the  most 
talented  individuals  involved  in  graduate 
study. 

For  example,  the  science  training  pro- 
gram for  high  ability  secondary  school 
students  provides  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced scientific  study  or  research  par- 
ticipation under  the  direct  guidance  of 
university  scientists. 

This  would  not  have  been  possible 
were  it  not  for  the  funds  allocated  for 
that  purpose. 
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Think  what  it  means  to  the  yoimg- 
sters.  for  example,  in  a  secondary  school 
to  be  able  to  spend  the  siunmer  with  a 
university  scientist  and  really  get  hooked 
In  some  area  that  is  vital  not  only  to  our 
security  but  to  our  well-being.  Think 
what  It  could  mean  to  the  country. 

Over  the  years  the  record  shows  that 
virtually  100  percent  of  the  participants 
enroll  in  college — perhaps  that  is  no  sur- 
prise; 85  percent  major  in  science,  and 
two-thirds  enter  graduate  school. 

This  is  pretty  good  ratio  of  success  in 
keeping  interest  alive  in  youngsters  who 
want  to  find  a  career  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

This  year  about  6.000  students  will 
participate  in  the  program  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  instructional  per- 
sonnel development  program,  that  is  for 
teachers,  is  directed  toward  improving 
the  skills  of  teachers  in  science  and 
mathematics  from  precoUege  through 
the  graduate  level. 

This  program  has  been  in  operation 
some  15  years,  and  concentrates  on  the 
supplementary  training  of  teachers  in 
their  major  subjects. 

About  40  percent  of  our  present  sec- 
ondary school  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  have  participated  in  one  or 
more  of  these  institutes. 

The  new  emphasis  being  taken  by  the 
foundation,  perhaps  partly  for  this  rea- 
son, with  respect  to  this  program,  will 
emphasize  leadership  training  and 
courses  which  include  both  subject  mat- 
ter training  and  pedagogical  skills. 

Beforehand,  they  were  directed  largely 
to  courses  themselves  but  not  to  how  they 
are  taught. 

Let  me  say,  a  lot  of  us  can  remember 
a  great  deal  of  what  we  got  out  of  high 
school  was  in  the  how  and  not  Just  in 
the  what. 

A  significant  reduction  in  the  level  of 
support  for  these  institutes  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  NSF  and  approved  by  the 
committee,  but  only  on  a  tentative  basis. 

The  committee  will  watch  closely  diu-- 
ing  the  coming  year  to  determine  the 
effectiveneses  of  new  programs  for  pre- 
coUege instructional  personnel,  and  will 
demand  strict  assurance  that  these  new 
programs  are.  in  fact,  superior  to  the 
existing  institutes. 

At  the  undergraduate  level  NSF  pro- 
grams aim  to  keep  teachers  apprised  of 
new  discoveries  and  develop  workable 
ways  of  getting  new  concepts  across  to 
their  students. 

At  the  graduate  level  NSF  supports 
science  faculty  fellowships  and  short- 
term  instructional  projects  for  leading 
professors  who  participate  in  research  at 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

I  wish  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  all  of  us  to  be  at  those  hearings  and 
to  hear  the  testimony  from  witnesses 
from  all  across  the  country  concerning 
the  needs  of  the  scientific  world  which 
are  essential  to  get  its  job  done  and  to 
make  its  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  scientific 
world  is  already  "sharing"  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  cutbacks  on  national  fimdlng.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  error  for  us  to  re- 
quire it  to  cut  back  further  at  this  time. 
I  believe  that  would  be  false  econcuny. 


We  want  the  young  men  and  women  in 
the  pipeline  of  capability  to  serve  this 
country  in  that  area.  We  do  not  want  to 
become  merely  a  nation  of  poets.  We 
have  a  lot  of  young  folks  who  can  tell  us 
what  they  would  like  out  of  the  world, 
but  not  many  to  tell  us  how  to  get  there, 
and  it  will  really  require  capability  In 
the  field  of  science  and  technology  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  hawy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman  has 
been  talking  about  all  these  scientific 
projects.  perhai>s  he  can  tell  me  what  the 
study  of  penguins  is  all  about.  I  refer  to 
embryology,  incubation,  and  behavior  of 
the  Adelaide,  or  whatever  it  is — the  print 
is  not  very  good — the  incubation  and  be- 
havior of  the  Adelaide  and  related  pen- 
guin species.  This  grant  happens  to  go  to 
an  Iowa  college.  Could  the  gentleman 
inform  me  as  to  Just  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  are  studying  this  variety  of 
penguin? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  gentleman  has 
managed  to  surface  a  specific  grant  of 
which  I  have  no  immediate  knowledge. 
As  it  is  to  an  Iowa  college.  I  must  assume 
it  is  a  meritorious  grant.  But  as  I  was  an 
English  major,  I  shall  defer  to  the 
scientist  on  our  committee,  our  chairman. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  not  a 
scientist,  but  last  year,  along  with  several 
others,  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  to 
Antarctica,  where  most  of  this  work  is 
being  done.  There  are  many  people, 
teams  down  there,  working  with  pen- 
guins. I  do  not  know  just  what  the  words 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred  mean. 
They  are  as  strange  to  me  as  they  are  to 
you.  But  I  do  know  that  we  talked  with 
three  people  from  one  of  the  universities 
who  had  discovered  a  new  nematode.  I 
had  thought  that  nematodes  came  only 
in  potatoes.  But  they  brought  these  out 
of  the  penguins. 

They  put  them  under  a  microscope  for 
us,  and  they  looked  like  three  or  four 
llttle  pieces  of  thread  about  a  third  of  an 
Inch  long.  Under  the  microscope  they 
looked  like  three  little  snakes  wiggling. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Were  those  Irish  pota- 
toes? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No,  that  is 
Just  what  they  get  into. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  they  were  some 
of  the  snakes  we  have  heard  about  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Maybe  that 
is  where  they  went,  into  the  potatoes.  I 
have  no  idea.  But  you  have  asked  the 
question,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  of  my 
experience.  These  people  were  very  much 
excited  about  the  discovery.  They  were 
going  back  for  more  study,  for  they  felt 
that  if  they  could  be  found  there,  they 
could  be  f  oimd  some  place  else. 

I  do  not  know  the  relationship  of 
nematodes  to  the  human  body.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  exist  in  our  bodies  or 
whether  they  can  exist.  But  perhaps  if 
they  do  get  into  the  human  body,  they 
might  do  the  same  damage  to  us  that 
they  do  to  Irish  potatoes,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  would  not  like  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  interest- 


ing discourse.  It  did  not  add  anything 
in  answer  to  the  question  about  pen- 
guins. Perhaps  the  gentleman  cannot  an- 
swer it.  I  know  he  was  walking  along 
on  good,  solid  ice  down  there  in 
the  Antarctic. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes.  2  miles 
of  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  straight  down. 
I  am  not  a  biologist,  so  I  cannot  tell  the 
gentleman  all  the  details  of  the  study. 
All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  they  were  ex- 
cited. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  penguins  or  the 
scientists? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  excellent  statement  and  also  for 
his  C(Hnpetence  on  our  committee.  As  a 
new  member,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  shown  unusual  interest  and 
knowledge  that  has  added  to  our  work. 

I  must  say  the  remarks  of  our  chair- 
man certainly  show  that  when  anything 
comes  up.  from  penguins  to  science,  he 
has  been  right  there.  So  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  got  an  answer  from 
the  correct  person  when  the  chairman  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
can  report  that  he  had  personal  experi- 
ence both  with  the  penguins  and  with  the 
nematodes  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me,  so  I  may 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  a  question? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  many  penguins  does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  have  out  there? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Iowa?  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  any. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  debate  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  of  1971, 1 
think  it  is  very  appropriate  to  discuss 
the  establishment  of  a  program  to  en- 
courage students  to  pursue  careers  in  the 
fields  of  ecology  and  environment. 

The  committee  report  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  states  that  one 
of  the  challenges  of  our  Nation  "is  to  find 
ways  to  improve  environmental  quality 
witoout  making  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  our  standard  of  living  such  as 
would  result,  for  example,  if  we  elected 
to  retreat  to  19th  century  technology  and 
population  density." 

I  fully  concur,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  meet  this  challenge  is  to 
stimulate  yoimg  people  and  direct  their 
energies  toward  solving  environmental 
problems. 

For  this  reason,  I  cosponsored  H.R. 
16847  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bush)  to  establish  a  National  Col- 
lege of  Ecological  and  Environmental 
Studies  imder  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

This  college  would  serve  undergradu- 
ate students,  recognized  for  their  schol- 
arship and  potential.  Its  purpose  would 
be  to  encourage  them  to  pursue  careers 
in  environment  and  ecology. 

Young  men  and  women  across  the  Na- 
tion offer  a  tremendous  untapped  res- 
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ervoir  of  ideas  and  energiet.  We  need  a 
massive  effort  at  every  le\el  of  society 
to  prevent  further  enviropmental  de- 
terioration. It  would  be  foolish  to  dis- 
regard the  potential  of  yotth. 

Through  my  bill,  seminars  and  con- 
ferences would  provide  a  fcnmi  for  out- 
standing undergraduates  t^t  direct  their 
energies  toward  restoration  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

Members  of  the  college  would  be  se- 
lected by  a  board  of  directors  chosen  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

This  legislation  would  ulso  pull  the 
private  and  commercial  se<  tors  into  the 
fight  against  pollution.  Two  thirds  of  the 
program  would  be  finance  1  by  them. 

The  Federal  Goverrmient  would  pro- 
vide seed  money.  $100,000  a  year  for  5 
years,  but  would  not  inhib  t  the  growth 
or  content  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  a  ember  of  the 
task  force  on  earth  resources  and  popu- 
lation. In  addition.  I  have  lieen  studying 
environmental  and  polluton  problems 
for  almost  8  years — Ions  before  the 
problems  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  or  ignited  much  interest. 

Therefore,  I  know  the  situation  we 
face.  And  I  know  that  younfe  people  want 
to  be  heard  on  the  problems  ahead  of 
them.  I  can  fully  understaind  this.  It  is 
their  future  at  stake.  I  feel  that  my  bill 
gives  them  one  logical  channel  to  funnel 
their  energies  toward  the 
their  futures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
to  consider  the  merits  of 
and  then  to  fully  support  e 
H.R.  16847  to  the  floor  of  tlie  House  dur 
ing  this  session. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  I»ennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
our  time.  | 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  fcr  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow$: 
HH.    16595 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt- 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assem 
l5  hereby  authorized  to  be 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1971 
carry  out  its  powers  and 
National  Science  Foundation 
amended,  and  under  title  IX 
Defense  Education  Act  of 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  o 
prlated,  $525,630,000. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriations 
authority  provided  in  section 
available  for  obligation,  for 
for  obligation  and  ezpendltu^ 
rlod  or  periods  as  may  be 
malting  such  appropriations 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  ma(|e 
this  Act  may  be  used,   but 
t2.500,  for  official  reception 
tlon  expenses  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Director,  and  his  dete 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
officers  of  the  Government. 

Sec.   4.   In  addition  to 
authorized  by  section   1   hereof 
c«ed   13.000,000   Is   authorlze<l 
prlated  for  expenses  of  the 
Foundation    Incurred    ou 
States  to  be  paid   for  In  foreign 
which  the  Treasury  Departms: 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
the  United  States. 
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Ssc.  5.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by.  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  coxirt  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or  as- 
sistance to  others  in  the  use  of)  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  In  such 
institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a 
substantial  disruption  of  the  administration 
of  the  institution  with  respect  to  which  such 
crime  was  committed,  then  the  institution 
which  such  individual  attends,  or  Is  em- 
ployed by.  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two  years 
any  further  payment  to.  or  for  the  direct 
benefit  of.  such  individual  under  any  of  the 
programs  specified  in  subsection  (c).  If  an 
institution  denies  aji  individual  assistance 
under  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  then  any  institution 
which  such  individual  subsequently  attends 
shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the  two- 
year  period  any  further  payment  to.  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual  under 
any  of  the  programs  specified  In  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  In- 
sUtution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial  dis- 
ruption of  the  administration  of  such  in- 
stitution, then  such  institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  in- 
dividual under  any  of  the  programs  specified 
In  subsection  (c). 

(c)  The  programs  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows: 

( 1 1  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950:  and 

(2)  The  programs  authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science  In- 
formation Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  Individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  in  its  judgment  bears  adversely  on  his 
fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  In- 
deepndent.  disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
of  1971". 

Mr.  DADDARIO  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  very  much  that 


anything  I  may  say  will  change  those  in 
the  House  who  are  determined  to  approve 
the  biggest  possible  spending  bill  for  the 
National  Science  Foimdation.  I  am  labor- 
ing under  no  illusions  about  what  prob- 
ably wUl  happen,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
dealing  with  this  particular  subject  has 
already  cut  the  amount  to  (495  million 
from  its  present  figure  here  of  more  than 
$525  million. 

We  have  been  handed  another  bone  to 
pick  if  the  move  to  reduce  it  is  only  by 
$27  million.  The  price  of  this  bill  has 
been  inflated  to  $525,630,000,  plus  $2  mil- 
lion in  foreign  currencies  or  a  total  of 
more  than  $527  million. 

As  usual,  the  asking  price  is  high  in 
the  expectation  that  a  move  would  be 
made  to  lop  off  a  few  million  as  a  ges- 
ture toward  economy. 

How  this  National  Science  Foundation 
reasonably  and  decently  can  expend 
$573,000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  be- 
tween January  1  of  this  year  and  June  30 
of  this  year  is  beyond  me.  Yet  that  is 
what  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee says  it  is  doing. 

But  this  is  not  our  personal  money 
that  is  being  tossed  around.  This  is  the 
taxpayers'  money.  So  the  motto  as  usual 
is  spend  it  if  it  is  somebody  else's  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  case  has  been  made 
for  the  authorization  of  this  amount  of 
money.  In  view  of  the  flnancial  crisis 
confronting  the  Nation,  this  bill  ought 
to  be  cut  by  50  percent.  I  doubt  that  even 
a  token  cut  will  be  approved  and  so  with 
or  without  it  I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  refer  to  some  things  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  said.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  close  this  argument  by  look- 
ing at  the  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  as  being  ineCQcient  or 
for  purposes  which  are  not  beneficial  to 
the  welfare  and  security  of  this  Nation 
of  ours.  I  will  quote  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  recently  said 
this: 

Scientific  activity  cannot  be  turned  on  and 
off  like  a  faucet.  The  withdrawal  of  support 
disperses  highly  trained  research  teams, 
closes  vital  facilities,  loses  spin-off  benefits 
and  disrupts  development  momentum. 

What  we  have  tried  to  show  here  today 
is  that,  cognizant  of  such  views,  aware 
and  sensitive  of  the  adjustments  which 
are  taking  place,  we  must  look  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  take  over  a 
greater  responsibility.  It  is  now  in  a  bet- 
ter position,  partly  because  of  the  action 
of  this  committee  to  do  these  things,  to 
make  sure  that  disruption  will  not  occur. 

I  should  like  to  refer  also  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  in  1968, 
when  he  said : 

But  there  is  another,  quieter  crisis  at  hand. 
It  may  seem  less  urgent  and  it  gets  fewer 
headlines,  but  It  poses  unparalleled  dangers 
and  opportunities. 

I  refer  to  the  crisis  in  American  science 
and  technology. 

The  American  scientific  and  technological 
community  plays  a  key  role  In  maintaining 
our  well-being  and  our  national  security. 
Science  and  technology  compose  a  new  At- 
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las  that  upholds  our  economic  growth,  our 
military  defense,  our  educational  system, 
and  our  bright  hopes  for  the  future  of  man. 
The  role  of  science  and  technology  Is  so 
large,  so  complex,  and  so  pervasive,  that  we 
sometimes  merely  take  It  for  granted.  At 
other  times,  we  fear  It  unreasonably,  resent 
Its  power.  Ignore  Its  role  and  deny  Its  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

Science  has  served  mankind  faithfully  and 
well.  It  has  dramatically  extended  the  aver- 
age lifetime,  shortened  geographical  dis- 
tances. Increased  industrial  productivity,  re- 
duced poverty,  and  in  the  long  trial  of  war, 
contributed  significantly  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Let  us  recognize  what  we  are  asking 
for  here  today  is  really  not  a  swollen 
budget.  It  is  a  request  that  takes  into 
consideration  the  withdrawal  from  the 
various  mission  agencies  of  research. 
Unless  we  are  to  say  the  military,  for 
example,  is  the  only  agency  of  Grovern- 
ment  where  research  is  to  be  supported, 
and  that  we  are  only  interested  in  re- 
search in  that  particidar  area,  as  regards 
weapons  systems,  not  what  else  new  can 
be  done,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  sad  com- 
mentary if  we  were  not  able  to  support 
the  kind  of  research  necessary  to  keep 
this  country  economically  strong  and  so- 
cially aware. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  time  he  has  taken  on  this 
bill  and  for  his  dedication  to  It. 

The  point  he  has  been  making  is  the 
fact  that  even  with  the  money  we  have 
in  this  bill,  we  are  not  taking  up  all  of  the 
slack  which  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment  of 
last  year,  where  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  to  pull  out  a  lot  of  Its  basic  re- 
search activity.  We  are  taking  up  a  part 
of  the  slack,  but  still  are  leaving  a  void 
area.  In  many  areas  of  the  country  re- 
search is  going  to  come  down  because  of 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  later  approved 
by  the  Congress.  In  the  so-called  Mans- 
field amendment.  We  are  not  taking  up 
all  that  slack. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  what  he  has 
done  in  trying  to  bridge  this  gap.  Still 
we  are  not  closing  it. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  genOeman  from 
Florida  makes  a  significant  point.  He  has 
been  one  who  has  watched  carefully  the 
effect  of  amendment  No.  203  in  this  re- 
gard, and  given  his  support  so  that  we 
might  develop  the  science,  manpower, 
and  knowledge  which  this  country  needs 
for  its  welfare. 

I  do  believe  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  figure  of  $60  million,  which 
I  referred  to  during  the  general  debate, 
being  transferred  or  brought  out  of 
other  agencies,  will  most  likely  be  swollen 
to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  time 
ahead,  possibly  to  get  into  the  order  of 
$125  million— toward  which  we  are  only 
asking  $20  miUion  in  compensation. 

The  best  figure  I  can  get,  as  we  look  at 
that  swollen  figure,  is  that  about  85  per- 
cent of  it  will  be  competitive  with  the 
other  work  that  is  going  on  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 


I  believe  they  should  get  this  kind  of 
support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  certainly  do  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  read  in  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  hearings  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  now 
going  to  make  a  study  of  infiation.  Its 
so-called  experts  will  not  have  far  to  go. 
It  can  do  it  right  at  home  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  matter  of  point  of  view.  I  just  disagree 
with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  16595)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
954,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BT 
MR.     ROUDEBUSH 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  moves  to  reconunlt  the 
bill  H.R.  16595  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  with  instructions  to  re- 
p>ort  the  same  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  1  Une  9.  strike  the  amount  "$525,- 
630.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  "M98.000.000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  ou 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  137,  nays  188,  not  voting  104, 
as  follows: 


(Roll No.  Ill] 

YEAS— 137 

Abbltt 

Fmdley 

MizeU 

Abemethy 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Adair 

Plynt 

Myers 

Anderson,  m. 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

.  Natcher 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Foreman 

Nelsen 

Arends 

Fountain 

NlcboU 

Ashbrook 

Frey 

CKonskl 

Baring 

Ooldwater 

Pettis 

Belcher 

Goodllng 

Poage 

Berry 

Oriffln 

Poff 

Betts 

Oross 

Purr«II 

BevUl 

Grover 

Qulllen 

Blackburn 

Hagan 

RandaU 

Bow 

Haley 

Rarlck 

Brinkley 

HaU 

Reld.m. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsha 

Relfel 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Henderson 

Rhodes 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hogan 

Roberts 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hull 

Roudebuah 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hunt 

Ruth 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Hutchinson 

Sandman 

Burton,  Utah 

Jarman 

Satterfleld 

Bush 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Schadeberg 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Scherle 

Camp 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schwengel 

Cederberg 

King 

Scott 

Chamberlain 

Kleppe 

SebeUus 

Clancy 

Landgrebe 

Shrlver 

Clausen, 

Langen 

Skubltz 

DonH. 

Latta 

Smith.  Calif. 

ClawEon.  Del 

Lennon 

Snyder 

Collins 

Uoyd 

Springer 

Colmer 

Lujan 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cowger 

Lukens 

Sullivan 

Crane 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

Cunningham 

McClure 

Teague,  Oallf. 

Daniel,  Va. 

McC\Uloch 

Thompeon.  Ga 

Davis.  Wis. 

McDonald. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Mich. 

Wampler 

Denney 

Marsh 

Watts 

DennU 

Martin 

Wldnall 

Derwlnskl 

May 

Wiggins 

Devlne 

Mayne 

Wold 

Duncan 

Michel 

Wylle 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mills 

Zlon 

Erlenborn 

MlnshaU 

E.shleman 

Mize 
NATS— 188 

Adams 

Feighan 

Mahon 

Addabbo 

Fish 

Mallllard 

Albert 

Flood 

Mann 

Alexander 

Foley 

Mathlaa 

Anderson. 

Ford, 

Meeds 

Calif. 

William  D. 

Melctaer 

Andrews. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

MesklU 

N.Dak. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mlkra 

Annunzlo 

Fuqua 

Miller.  Oallf. 

Ashley 

Galifianakls 

Miller.  Ohio 

Barrett 

Gaydos 

Mlnlsb 

Bennett 

Gettys 

Mink 

Blester 

Glalmo 

Monagan 

Blanton 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Boggs 

GUbert 

Moss 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Boiling 

Gray 

Nedzl 

Brasco 

Gude 

Nix 

Brooks 

Hamilton 

Olsen 

Brotzman 

Hanley 

O'Neal.  O*. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hanna 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Passman 

Burton,  Calif. 

Harrington 

Patman 

Button 

Hastings 

Pelly 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Caffery 

Hays 

Pike 

Casey 

Hubert 

Plmie 

Celler 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Podell 

Chappell 

Heckler.  Mass. 

PoweU 

Clark 

Helstoekl 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Cleveland 

Hicks 

Price,  m. 

Conable 

Horton 

Prtce.  Tex. 

Conte 

Hosmer 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Corbett 

Howard 

Puclnskl 

Coiman 

Hungate 

Qule 

Coughlin 

John.son,  Calif. 

RaUsback 

Daddario 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reea 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Reuas 

Davis,  Oa. 

Karth 

Rlegle 

de  la  Oarza 

Kastenmeier 

Robison 

Dlngell 

Kazen 

Rodlno 

Donohue 

Kee 

Roe 

Dom 

Keith 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Downing 

Kluczynski 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Dxilskl 

Koch 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Dwyer 

Kyi 

Rosenthal 

Eckhardt 

Kyroe 

Roetenkowskl 

Edwards.  La. 

Leggett 

Roth 

EUberg 

Lowensteln 

Roybal 

Esch 

McClory 

Ruppe 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McFaU 

Ryan 

FasceU 

Madden 

Shipley 
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Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  lowm 

Smith.  NY. 

Stafford 

StAggen 

Stanton 

8te«d 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Symington 

Taylor 


Teague,  Tex. 
Thompoon,  VJ. 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vigor!  to 
Waggonnar 
Waldle 
White 


Wllteburst 
Wlaon. 

C  harles  H. 
Wlm 
Wclff 
Wilght 
Wjatt 
Wjdler 
rates 
Toimg 
Zadockl 
Zvacb 


NOT  VOTTNO — 104 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Beall.  Md. 
B<>U.  Calif. 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  CalU. 
Buchanan 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Culrer 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif 
Evans,  Colo. 
FaUon 
Farbeteln 


Fisher 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Gubeer 

Halpem 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hawkins 

HoUaeld 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Ud. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKneally 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Matsunaga 

Molloban 

Moorhead 

Morse 
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M<rton 

Mdsher 

Murphy,  ni. 

0«ey 

O'Jara 

01  linger 

Patten 

Ptpper 

PI  Ubln 

Pl:kle 

Pcllock 

ftld,  N.Y. 

Rivers 

Hi  oney,  N.Y. 

Germain 
Siylor 
Scbeuer 
S<hneebeU 
suck 
Slokes 
St  ratton 
St  ubblefleld 
SI  uckey 
Tfcft 
Tinney 
Wstklns 
Viatson 
^  elcker 
W  halen 
W  bailey 
W  bitten 

Y  Ullams 

V  ilson.  Bob 
W  yman 
Yttron 


Mr.  Matsiinaga  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Molloban  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Scbeuer  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  lit.  Stratton. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Brlr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  KEITH  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
'  The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  312,  nays  6,  not  voting  111, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  113] 
TEAS — 312 


So  the  motion  to  recominit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk   announced   tfe   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ayre« 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr  Asplnall  with  Mr,  Frellngliuysen. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  McKneal^. 

Mr.  HollAeld  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Long  ot  Louisiana  with  I4r  Watson. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Kuykend^l. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Mosheri 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr  Pallon  with  Mr  Morton.  I 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  BeU  of  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  Rivers  witb  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr  Pickle  with  Mr  Pollock 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Blr.  Beall  o^  Maryland 

Mr  Patten  with  Mr.  Welcker 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  WatUns 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Mcswen 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  wkb  Mr.  Harvey 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  McDaqe. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Reld  bt  New  York. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho.  i 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  witb  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachiisetts  with  Mr. 
Moose.  I 

Mr.  Wbltten  with  Mr.  Carterl 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  CoUlv. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Saylor.  i 

Mr.  McB^llan  with  Mr.  BucUanan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Schneep*!!. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Cramer .4 

Mr.  Plsber  with  Mr.  Dlckli^n. 

Mr.  medel  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mrs.  Orlffltbs  with  Mr.  Whalfen. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  H^mmerschmldt. 

Mr.    Anderson    of    Tenna^ee    with    Mr 
Whalley. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Wymai  1 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Ichord 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyblll.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex 
Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  Oalir. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gallery 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 


Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ekl wards.  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 
WUllam  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oallflanakls 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Grtflln 

Orover 

Oude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Banley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler.  W,  Va. 


Heckler.  Mass. 
HeUtoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HiUl 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
.  Uoyd 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloekey 
McCIure 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUlUrd 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcber 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  CaUf . 
MUler.  Ohio 
MUU 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
MlzeU 
Monagan 


Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NU 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Ashbrook 
Camp 


Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Stsk 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

NATS— « 

Crane  Hall 

Gross  Roudebush 

NOT  VOTINO — 111 


Sullivan 

SynUngton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

"Heman 

Udall 

TTUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watte 

White 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Beall,  Md. 
Bell,  Calif. 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
BUtnlk 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Culver 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  CaUf 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pallon 
Parbsteln 
Plsher 


Praser 

Prelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Gubser 

Halpem 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hollfleld 
Jacobs 
Karth 
King 
Klrwan 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McCarthy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
.  Matsunaga 
Molloban 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Morton 


Moeher 

Murphy.  HI. 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

PoUock 

Puctnskl  • 

Qule 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rivers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scbeuer 

Schneebell 

Skubltz 

suck 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Watklns 

Watson 

Welcker 

Wbalen 

WhaUey 

Whltten 

WlUlams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Yatron 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  D«nt  with  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  McKneally. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Oubser. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Moeher. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Pallon  with  Sir.  Morton. 
Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  BcU  of  California. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
'Mr.  PhUbln  with  Mr.  BeaU  of  Maryland. 
■  Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Welcker. 


Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Oallaghcr  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Landr\im  with  Mr.  ColUer. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Priedel  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Whal- 
ley. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.   MoUohan   with   Mr.   Stelger   of  WU- 
consln. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Conyers. 


Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  Just  passed, 
H.R. 16595. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS.  POLICE- 
MEN, AND  FIREMEN 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 


the  District  of  Columbia  be  discharged 
frwn  further  consideration  of  S.  2694,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  and 
the  District  of  Colvunbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1955  to  increase  salaries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  a  Senate  bill 
similar  to  that  passed  by  the  House,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2694 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE        L— SALARY        INCREASES       POR 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    POLICEMEN 

AND  FIREMEN 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  PoUce  and  Plremen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-823)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  101.  The  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Plre  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU 
be  flxed  In  accordance  with  the  foUowlng 
schedule  of  rates : 


"SALARY  SCHEDULE 


Servics  steps 


Longvvity  steps 


"St (try  class  and  title 


1 


B 


Clissl: 

Subclsu(a) 

Fire  private. 
Police  private. 

Subclass  (b) 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician. 
Plainclothesinan. 
Station  clerk. 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Class  2: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  inspector. 

Subclass  (b).- 

Fire  inspector  assigned  as  taciinician. 

Class  3 - 

Assistant  marine  engineer. 
Assistant  pilot 
Detective.  — 

Class  4: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  sergcanL 
Police  lefgeanL 

Subclass  (b) 

Detective  sergeant 

Subclass  (c) -  - 

Police    sergeant    assigned    as    motorcycle 
officer. 

Class  5 

Fire  lieutenant 
Police  lieutenant 

Class  6 

Marine  engineer. 
Pilot 

Class  7 

Fire  captain. 
Police  captain. 

Class  8 

Battalion  fire  chief. 
Police  Inspector. 

Class  9 

Deputy  fire  chief. 
Deputy  chief  of  police. 

Class  10 

Assistant  fire  chief. 

Assistant  chief  of  police. 

Commanding  officer  of  White  House  Police. 

Commandef  officer  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

Class  11 

Fire  chief. 
Chief  of  police. 


$8,500 
9,09& 


9.775 
10,370 
10,625 

11,050 

11,475 
11,645 

12,750 

13,815 

14,875 

17,000 

19,550 

21,500 

27,000 


$8,755 
9,350 


10,340 
10.935 
11,155 


11,600 

12,050 
12,195 

13^390 

14,505 

15,620 

17,850 

20,530 

22.500 

28,000 


$9,180 
9,775 

10,905 
11,500 
11,685 

12,150 

12,625 
12,745 

14.030 

15.195 

16,365 

18,700 

21,510 

23,500 


$9,605 
10,200 

11,470 
12.065 
12,215 

12.700 

13,200 
13.295 

14.670 

15,885 

17, 110 

19,550 

22,490 

24,500 


$10,285 
10,880 


$10,965 
11,560 


$11,390 
11,985 


$11,815 
12.410 


$12,240 
12,853 


12.035 

12,600 

13. 165 

12,630 

13,195 

13, 760 

12,745 

13,275 

13,805 

13.250 

13,775 
13.845 

15, 310 

16,575 

17,855 

20.400 

23.470 

25.500 


13,800 

14.350 
14.395 

15.950  . 

17.265  . 

18.600  . 

21.250 

24.450 

26.500 


14.350 

14.92S 
14,945 


29,000  30.000 


SK    102.  The  ratee  of  basic  compensation    fectlve  date  of  this  Utle  at  one  of  the  sched-  ^"^°^  '^^^J'^*^'^ ^^J^^J^Z 

Of  oScers  and  members  to  whom  thVamend-    uled  service  or  longevity  rates  of  a  salary  rate  In  •O^^  °^"'^,*«'  ^*  *''~"''  ***** 

rhrbe^diiSLrrfVir'"^"^'"*''^^^^  ^^^.n^-^'^^Ji^uironor^TZ  iir^-o^Tor^r.^rjno^^^ 

^S^offii«1L  mei^V  receiving  basic    Uce  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968  shaU  ately  Pfor  to  the  e^«ve  J^^  °^^ 

com^nsatlon  immediately  prior  tothe  ef-    receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  was  assigned  as  technician  I  or  plainclothes- 
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TOMn  m  subclass  (b)  or  class  k  or  as  tech- 
nician II.  staOon  clerk,  or  motorcycle  offi- 
cer In  subclass  (c)  of  class  I  kball,  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  be  aselgned  as  and 
receive  basic  compensation  a»  technician, 
plalnclothesman.  station  cleri.  or  motor- 
cycle officer  In  subclass  (b)  of  blasa  1  at  the 
service  step  or  longevity  stejj  In  subclass 
(b)  corresponding  to  that  service  step  or 
longevity  step  In  which  he  wa>  serving  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  eflectlva  date  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  daU  of  this  title 
was  serving  as  a  &re  Inspector  assigned  as 
technician  I  or  technician  II  li^  subclass  (b) 
or  (c)  of  class  3  shall,  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  be  placed  and  Jrecelve  basic 
compensation  as  fire  inspector  assigned  as 
technician  In  subclass  (b)  of  ^lass  2  at  the 
service  step  or  longevity  step  in  subclass  (b) 
corresponding  to  that  service  step  or  longev- 
ity step  In  which  he  was  serving  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tms  title. 

(c)  Each  officer  or  member  Who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  dat4  of  this  title 
was  serving  In  subclass  (b)  of | class  9  shall, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  title  be  placed 
In  and  receive  basic  compensation  in  class 
10  at  the  service  step  or  longefrlty  step  cor- 
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responding  to  that  service  step 
step  In  which  he  was  serving 


prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tttls  title. 

(d)  The  Fire  Chief  or  Chief  of  Police  who 
Unmediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  was  serving  In  class  1 )  shall  on  t£e 


Class  1: 

A  Supehntandent  oi  iclMote. 

B  Vict  supcrintsfldwit 

Class  2: 

A  Deputy  superlntendOTt 

B  Associate  superintendent.. 
Is»3: 

Asistant  supenntendeot. . . 
CU$s4 


Director,  curriculum. 
Director,  staff  devetopmefit 
Executive  assistant  to  superintendent 
Class  5: 

Group  A.  tiachelor's  degree 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C.  master's  degree  phis  30 cndif  hoan. 
Group  D.  doctor's  degree.       .   . 
Chiet  eiaminer 

Executive  assistants  to  vice  and  Associ^e  superintendents. 
Director  at  food  servces. 
Dirtctor,  industrial  and  adelt  tducation 
Class  6: 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Level  IV,  prinapal 

Level  III,  principal 

Level  II.  principal 

Level  I,  principal 

GfoupC,  M  A  plus  30 

Level  IV,  principal 

Level  III.  principil 

Level  II,  principal 

Level  I.  principal , 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Level  IV,  principal , 

Level  III,  prmupal , 

Level  II,  princtpej 

Level  I,  principal 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (i  lementarv  ichools). 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (i  inior  and  senior  high  sdtoois). 

Assstant  to  assistant  supanntcnd^nt  (leneril  research,  budget, 
aad  legislation). 

Assotairt  to  assistant  supanntendert  o(  pupil  personnel  services. 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendeeit  (industrial  and  adult  educa- 
tioe,  evening  and  summary  sclMttl) 

Director,  elementary  education  (su|>efvision  and  iitstnictioeX 

Director,  health,  physical  educatna,  attiletKs,  and  safety. 

Director,  special  education. 

PntKipal,  senior  high  schooL 

fnncipal.  lunior  high  school. 

PrlKipal,  elementary  school 

PhiKipal.  vocational  high  school. 

Principal,  Amercanizatiofl  schooL 

Priaciiwl,  boys'  lunior-senior  high 

Phabpal,  Capital  Page  SchooL 

friadpal.  health  school. 

Principal,  laboratory  school. 

Principal,  veterans  high  Khool 


or  longevity 
Immediately 


effective  date  of  this  title  be  placed  In  and 
receive  basic  compensation  in  class  11  at  the 
service  step  in  which  he  was  serving  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(e)  Each  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  fort^e  who  is  performing  the 
duty  of  a  dog  handler  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  shall  receive  In  addi- 
tion to  his  basic  compensation  an  additional 
t595  per  annum  except  that  if  a  police  pri- 
vate is  classed  as  technician  In  subclass  (b) 
of  class  1  In  the  salary  schedule  In  section 
101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  solely  on  ac- 
count of  his  duties  as  dog  handler  such 
police  private  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
additional  compensation  authorized  by  this 
paragraph. 

S«c.  103.  SecUon  303(c)  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Plremcn's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  as  amended  (D.C.  Code  sec.  4-829(c) ) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "(b).  or  (c)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  (b)". 

S«c.  104.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  4-83a(a))  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  Not  more  than  three  successive  lon- 
gevity step  Increases  may  be  granted  to  any 
officer  or  member  in  8alai7  classes  1  through 
4.  nor  more  than  two  successive  longevity 
step  increases  may  be  granted  to  any  of- 
ficer or  member  in  salary  classes  5  throtigb 
10. 

"PROPOSED  TEACHERS'  SALARY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


"(3)  In  the  case  of  the  officers  or  members 
serving  in  salary  classes  other  than  class  1. 
each  longevity  step  increase  shall  be  equal 
to  one  step  increase  of  the  salary  class  or 
subclass  of  a  salary  class  in  which  the  officer 
or  member  is  serving." 

Sec.  105.  (a)  SecUon  106  of  Public  Law  88- 
575.  approved  September  2.  1964  (78  Stat. 
882:  D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-832(c)).  Is  repealed, 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

( b )  Notwithstanding  this  section,  the  rate 
of  basic,  gross,  or  total  annual  pay  received 
by  an  officer  or  member  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall  not  be  re- 
duced by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Skc.  106.  Except  for  section  106,  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  ffrst 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1969. 

Sec.  107.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1969". 

TITLE  n— SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  DI3- 
TRICrr   OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 

Sbc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1969". 

Sec.  202.  The  District  of  Columbia  TMcta- 
ers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  521).  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1501  et  seq.). 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  1  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1501)  U 
amended  by  striking  the  salary  schedules 
contained  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 


"Servica  Steps 


J38.500  

35,000 

31.000 

29,000  

22.190    $22,720    $23,250    $23,780    $24,310    $24.S40    $25,370    $25,900    $26,430 
19. 4«    19,940    20.400    20.860    21.320    21.780    22.240    22.700    23.160 


17,600 

18.040 

18.480 

18.920 

19.360 

19.800 

20,  240 

20.680 

21,120 

18,380 

18,820 

19,260 

19.700 

20, 140 

20.580 

21.020 

21.460 

21,900 

18,770 

19.210 

19.650 

20.000 

20,530 

20.970 

21.410 

21.850 

22,290 

19,160 

19.600 

20.040 

20.480 

20.920 

21.360 

21,800 

22,240 

22.680 

17.860 
17.860 
17,345 
16,830 
16,315 
18,250 
18.250 
17,735 
17.220 
16,705 
18.640 
18,640 
18, 125 
17,610 
17.095 


18.285 

18. 710 

19. 135 

19,560 

19.985 

20.410 

20.835 

18.285 

18,710 

19. 135 

19.560 

19.985 

20.410 

20.835 

17.770 

18,195 

18.620 

19,045 

19.470 

19.895 

20,320 

17.255 

17.680 

18.105 

18,530 

18.955 

19.380 

19.805 

16,740 

17.165 

17.590 

18,015 

18,  UO 

18.865 

19.290 

18,675 

19.100 

19.525 

19,950 

20, 375 

20.800 

21.225 

18,675 

19.100 

19.525 

19.950 

20. 375 

20.800 

21.225 

18.160 

18.585 

19.  010 

19.435 

19.860 

20.285 

20,710 

17.645 

18. 070 

18,495 

18.920 

19.345 

19. 770 

20,195 

17,130 

17,555 

17,980 

18.405 

18.830 

19. 255 

19,680 

19.065 

19.490 

19.915 

20.340 

20.765 

21,190 

21,615 

19.065 

19.490 

19.915 

20.340 

20,765 

21.190 

21.615 

18.550 

18.975 

19.400 

19.825 

20,250 

20.675 

21.100 

18.035 

18,460 

18.8S5 

19.310 

19.735 

20.160 

^■^l 

17,520 

17,945 

18.370 

18.795 

19. 220 

19.645 

20,070 

21.260 
21.260 
20.745 
20,230 
19.715 
21.650 
21.650 
21,135 
20.625 
20,100 
22,040 
22.040 
21,525 
21,010 
20.495 
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"Service  Steps 


Group  B,  master  s  degree *,  '1X2 

Group  C  master's  degree  plus  30 credit  hours 11  mI 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 16,985 

Supervising  director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  Instruc- 
tion). 

Supervising  director,  audiovisual  instruction. 

Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  school. 

Supervising  director,  subiect  field. 

Supervising  director,  reading  clinic. 

Supervising  director,  athletics. 

Director,  school  attendance. 

Supervising  director,  curriculum. 

Director,  elementary  education. 

Director,  elementary  education  (administration). 
Class  8; 

Group  B,  master  s  degree ii'sS 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours i?'22j 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree , »-         15,325 

Statistical  analyst. 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school. 

Assistant  principal,  junior  high  school. 

Assistant  principal,  elementary  school. 

Assistant  principal,  vocational  high  school. 

Assistant  principal,  Americanuation  school. 

Assistant  principal ,  health  school. 
Class  9:  ^, 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree -.         ff'SJ 

Group  B,  master's  degree iJ'SiX 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30 credit  hours vL'tS, 

Group  0,  doctor  s  degree 15,440 

Assistant  director,  food  services. 
Class  10;  „, 

Group  B,  master's  degree ^ Il'll? 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours li'JIc 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 14,875 

Assistant  director  audiovisual  instruction. 

Assistant  director,  $ub)ect  field 

Assistant  director,  adult  education  and  summer  school. 

Supervisor,  elementary  education. 
Class  11;  „ 

Group  B,  master's  degree H'SiS 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hour* JJ-SS 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree  14.450 

Assistant  director,  practical  nursing. 

*^'»«1^-  .   .  n  7nft 

Group  B,  master's  degree JiSS 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours ,,'l2n 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 13,980 

Cheif  attendance  officer. 

Clinical  psychologisL 


$16. 595 
16, 985 
17,375 


$16,985 
17,735 
17,765 


$17,375 
17.765 
18,155 


$17. 765 
18,155 
18.545 


$18,155 
18,545 
19,935 


$18, 545 
18,935 
19,325 


$18,935 
19.325 
19,715 


$19. 325 
19,715 
20.105 


14,985 
15,305 
15,625 


15,385 
15. 705 
16.025 


15,785 
16.105 
16,  425 


16.185 
16.505 
16,825 


16,585 
16,905 
17,225 


16.985 
17,305 
16,625 


17,485 
17,805 
18,125 


17,985 
18.305 
18,625 


14,240 
15,020 
15.410 
15.800 


14,445 
14,835 
15,225 


14,005 
14.395 
14.785 


13,525 
13,915 
14.305 


14.600 
15.380 
15,770 
16, 160 


14, 795 
15,815 
15,575 


14.340 
14,730 
15. 120 


13.850 
14. 240 
14.630 


19,960 
15.740 
16. 130 
16, 520 


15,145 
15,535 
15,925 


14.675 
15.065 
15, 455 


14. 175 
14.565 
14,955 


15,320 
16.100 
16.490 
16.880 


15.495 
15.885 
16, 275 


15.010 
15.400 
15,790 


14.500 
14.890 
15,280 


15,680 
16.460 
16,850 
17.240 


15.845 
16.235 
16,625 


15.345 
15,735 
16.125 


14,825 
15.215 
15,605 


16.040 
16.820 
17.210 
17,600 


16,195 
16,585 
16.975 


15.680 
16,070 
16.460 


15,150 
15,540 
15,930 


16,400 
17.180 
17,570 
17.960 


16,545 
16,935 
17.325 


16, 015 
16.405 
16.795 


15.475 
15.865 
16,255 


16,760 
17,540 
17,930 
18,320 


16,895 
17,285 
17,675 


16.350 
16.740 
17.130 


15.800 
16.190 
16.580 


"Service  steps 


1 


7 


10 


12 


13 


Class  13: 

Group  B.  master's  degree  $12,080 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus 30credit hours..      12,470 

Group  0.  doctors  degree. 12,860 

Assistant  professor,  latraratory  school. 
Psychiatric  social  worker. 
Cless  14: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree 9.250 

Group  8,  master's  degree 10.030 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours. .      10, 420 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree.   10,810 

(Uwrdinator  of  practical  nursing. 
Census  supervisor. 


$12,465 
12.855 
13.245 


9.660 
10.440 
10.830 
11,220 


$12,850 
13.240 
13.630 


10.070 
10.850 
11,240 
11.630 


$13, 235 
13.625 
14.015 


$13,620 
14.010 
14.400 


10.480 
11,260 
11.650 
12.040 


10,890 
11,670 
12.060 
12.450 


$14,005 
14.395 
14.785 


11.300 
12.080 
12,470 
12.860 


$14,390 
14.780 
15,170 


11.710 
12.490 
12.880 
13.270 


$14,775 
15,165 
15,555 


12,120 
12.900 
13.290 
13.860 


$15,160 
15.550 
15.940 


12.530 

13,310 
13.700 
14.090 


$12,940 
13,720 
14.110 
14.500 


$13,350 
14.130 
14.520 
14.910 


$13,760 
14.540 
14.930 
15.370 


$14,170 
14.950 
15.340 
15.730 


"CLASS  15 


"Sarvica  steps 


Group  A.  bachelor's  degree 

Group  A  1.  bachelor's  degree  plus 

15  credit  hours 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus 

30  credit  hours 

Group  0.  master's  degree  plus 

60  credit  hours 

Teachei.  elementary  and 

secondary  schools. 
Attendance  officer. 
Child  labor  inspectors. 
Counselor,  placement. 
Counselor,  elementary  and 

secondary  schools. 
Librarian,  elementary  and 

secondary  schools. 
Research  assistant. 
School  social  worker. 
Speech  correctionlsl 
School  psychokigist. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Y 

$8,000 

$8,320 

$8,640 

$8,960 

$9,280 

$9,600 

$9,950 

$10,300 

$10,650 

$10,600 

$11,350 

$11,700 

$12,050 

$13,000 

8.400 
8.800 

8.720 
9.175 

9.040 
9,550 

9.360 
9,925 

9.680 
10.450 

10.000 
11.000 

10.360 
11,500 

10,720 
11.900 

ii.oeo 

12,300 

11,  WO 
12,700 

11.800 
13.100 

12.160 
13.500 

12.520 
13.900 

13.800 
15.200 

9,200 

9.575 

9,950 

10.325 

10.850 

11.400 

11,900 

12.300 

12,700 

13.100 

13,500 

13.900 

14.300 

15.600 

9,600 

9,975 

10,350 

10,725 

11,250 

11.800 

12,300 

12,700 

13,100 

13.500 

13,900 

14.300 

14. 7n 

16. 100." 

(2)  Section  a(c)  (2)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1511(c)(2))  Is  tunended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  terms  'plus  fifteen  credit  hours' 
and  'plus  thirty  credit  hours'  means  the 
equivalent  of  not  less  than  fifteen  graduate 
semester  hours  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree 
or  thirty  graduate  semester  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree  as  the  case  may  be  In 


academic,  vocational,  or  professional  courses, 
representing  a  definite  educational  program 
satisfactory  to  the  Board,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  shop  teacher  in  the  vocational 
education  program  the  fifteen  or  thirty  se- 
mester hours  need  not  be  graduate  semester 
hours.  Graduate  credit  hotirs  beyond  thirty 
which  were  earned  prior  to  obtaining  a  mas- 


ter's degree  may  be  applied  In  computing 
such  thirty  credit  hotirs.  The  term  'plus  sixty 
credit  hours'  means  the  eqtiivalent  of  not 
less  than  sixty  graduate  semester  hours  In 
academic,  vocational,  or  professional  courses 
beyond  a  master's  degree,  representing  a 
definite  educational  program  satisfactory  to 
the  Board,  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  shop 
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tcmcher  in  the  vocatlonAl  educallon  program 
the  sixty  aeznester  hours  ne«d  bot  be  grad- 
uate semester  hours.  Graduate  credit  hours 
beyond  thirty  which  were  earied  prior  to 
obtaining  a  master's  degree  m4y  be  applied 
In  computing  such  sixty  credit  »ours." 

(3)  Section  3  (DC.  Code.  sea.  31-1612)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "or  salary 
class"  Inmiedlately  after  the  word  "position" 
each  time  It  appears  In  the  secilon. 

(4)  Section  4  (DC.  Code.  se<.  31-1521)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sxc.  4.  Any  employee  of  tie  Board  of 
Education  In  group  A  of  salary  class  15  who 
possesses  a  bachelor's  degree  plus  fifteen 
credit  hours  shall  be  transfemd  In  accord- 
ance wykli  section  10  (a)  and  b)  to  group 
lA  of  salary  class  15." 

(5)  Section  5  (DC.  Code.  se< .  31-1522)  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  subsectloi  (f ) ,  reading 
as  follows : 

"(f)  Whenever  a  teacher  or  sc  hool  officer  Is 
changed  to  a  lower  salary  class  or  to  a  lower 
level  In  the  same  salary  class  a  t  In  the  case 
of  school  principals  In  the  publ  c  school  sys- 
tem, the  Superintendent  of  Schools  Is  au- 
thorized to  fix  the  rate  of  con  ipensation  at 
a  rate  provided  for  In  the  salary  class  or  level 
to  which  the  employee  Is  chang(  d  which  does 
not  exceed  his  existing  rate  of  compensation, 
except  that  If  his  existing  rate  falls 
between  two  service  steps  pro\  Ided  In  such 
lower  salary  class  or  level,  he  shall  receive 
the  higher  of  such  rates;  If  he  is  receiving  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  provided  In  sucb  lower  class 
or  level  in  which  be  Is  to  be  paced,  he  will 
retain  his  existing  rate  of  compensation  and 
receive  one-half  of  any  future  increases 
granted  his  new  salary  class  cr  level:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  reduction  to  e  lower  salary 
class  or  level  Is  for  reasons  otbei  than  (a)  for 
personal  cause:  (b)  at  his  own  request;  (c) 
as  a  condition  of  a  previous  temporary  pro- 
motion to  a  higher  grade;  or.  (il)  because  of 
a  reduction  in  force  brought  shout  by  lack 
of  funds  or  curtailment  of  worU." 

(6)  Section  6(a)  (1)  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1531(a)(1))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  On  July  1.  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teiichers'  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1969  eacb  permanent 
employee  In  salary  class  15  whc  Is  on  service 
step  13  and  completes  15  years  of  creditable 
service  shall  be  assigned  to  Ion  ;evlty  step  Y. 
Bach  permanent  employee  In  salary  class  15 
who  Is  on  longevity  step  X.  on  such  effective 
date,  shall  be  assigned  to  longevity  step  Y. 
In  determining  years  of  creditable  service  In 
lasses  3  through  15  for  placement  on 
seprfce  steps,  credit  shall  be  give  q  for  previous 
M-vlce  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
''this  Act  governing  the  placement  of  em- 
ployees who  are  newly  app<ilnted.  reap- 
pointed, or  reassigned  or  who  are  brought 
under  this  Act  in  accordance  'rtth  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5." 

(7)  Section  6(b)  (DC.  Cod€,  sec.  31-1531 
(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  i>  very  thing  in 
the  ptaragraph  after  the  second 'sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Be- 
ginning July  1  following  the  Effective  date 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1969.  ea<ii  permanent 
employee  who  has  not  reached  the  highest 
service  step  for  his  salary  classl  or  class  and 
g;roup.  under  this  Act  shall  advance  one  such 
step  each  year  until  be  reach«  the  highest 
step  for  his  class,  or  class  and  group,  ex- 
cept that  each  employee  In  s4lary  class  15 
shall  advance  from  service  step  {13  to  longev- 
ity atep  Y  on  July  1,  following  the  comple- 
tion of  flXteen  years  of  credllable  service: 
Provided.  That  the  Board  of  llducatlon.  on 
the  written  reconunendatlon  cf  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Is  autha-lzed  to  deny 
any  such  salary  advancement  for  the  year 
immediately  fc^lowlng  any  year  In  which  the 
employee  falls  to  receive  a  performance  rat- 
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Ing  of  'satisfactory'   from   his  superior   of- 
ficer." 

(8)  SecUon  10.  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
(D.C.  Code  sec.  31-1636  (a)  and  (b) )  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1969.  each  promotion  to 
group  B.  group  C.  or  group  D.  within  a  sal- 
ary class  or  group  lA  within  salary  class  15. 
shall  become  effective — 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  the  regular  Board  meet- 
ing of  the  twelfth  month  prior  to  the  date  of 
approval  of  promotion  by  the  Board,  or 

"(2)  on  the  effective  date  of  the  master's 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree  or  fifteen  credit  hours 
beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  in  salary  class 
15,  as  the  case  may  be,  whichever  is  later. 

"(b)  Any  employee  in  a  position  in  a  sal- 
ary class  In  the  salary  schedules  in  section 
1  of  this  Act  who  is  promoted  to  group  B, 
group  C.  or  group  D  of  such  salary  class  or 
group  lA  in  the  case  of  salary  class  15.  shall 
be  placed  in  the  same  numerical  service  step 
in  his  new  group  which  he  would  have  oc- 
cupied In  the  group  from  which  promoted." 

(9)  Section  13(a)  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1542(a))   Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
as  part  of  its  public  school  system  the  fol- 
lowing: summer  school  programs,  extended 
school  ye«w  programs,  adult  education  pro- 
grams, and  Americanization  schools  under 
and  within  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress. The  pay  for  teachers,  officers,  and  other 
education  employees  In  the  summer  school 
programs,  adult  education  programs,  and  vet- 
erans' summer  high  school  centers  shall  be 
as  follows : 


Ptr  period 


"Classification 


St«p  I     Step  2 


Steps 


Summer  school  (regular): 
Teacher,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  coun- 
selor, elementary  and 
secondary  schools:  librar- 
ian, elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  school 
soaal  worker;  speech 
correctionist;  scImoI 

psychologist 

Psychiatric  social  worlier 

Chnical  psychologist 

Assistant  principal,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  sciKiol. 
Supervising  director    . 
Principal,  elementary  and 

secondary  schools 

Veterans'  summer  school 

centers    Teacher 

Adult  education  schools: 

Teacher... 

Assistant  principal 


U.  86 
8.02 
8.3S 

9.69 
10.02 

10.69 

6.86 

7.54 
10.66 


J7.61  J8.42 
8. 92  9. 86 
9. 29        10. 28 


Principal 11. 7S 


10.77 
11.15 

11.89 

7.61 

8.38 
11.85 
1X07 


11.92 
12.33 

13.15 

8.42 

9.27 
13.11 
14. 46.' 


(10)  Section  13(d)  (1)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1542(d)(1))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  pay  an 
employee  In  salary  class  15  who  performs  an 
extra-duty  activity  the  additional  compensa- 
tion prescribed  for  such  extra-duty  activity 
by  the  Commissioner  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection:  Provided.  That  (1)  the  activity 
involves  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
students  who  select  such  activity  voluntarily 
and  (2)  that  the  activity  is  performed  on  a 
continuing  basis  in  addition  to  the  stand- 
ards teaching  load  of  a  regular  duty  school 
teacher  or  work  load  assigned  to  other  em- 
ployees in  salary  class  15." 

(11)  Section  13(d)  (2)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1542(d)  (2) )  is  amended  by  adding  the  words 
"or  other  employees"  after  "classroom  teach- 
ers" each  time  it  appears  In  the  subsection, 
and  by  striking  out  "monthly"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "semimonthly". 

(12)  Section  14  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1543) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "On  July  1, 
1970,  each  employee  assigned  to  salary  class 


15  shall  be  classified  as  a  teacher  for  payroll 
purposes  and  his  annual  salary  shall  be  paid 
In  semlmonthy  Installments  in  accordance 
with  existing  law.  All  other  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  have 
their  annual  salaries  paid  In  twenty-four 
semimonthly  Installments  In  accordance  with 
existing  law.  Annual  salaries  for  employees 
paid  In  twenty-four  semimonthly  install- 
ments means  calendar  year  for  purposes  of 
this  section." 

Sec.  203.  The  increase  provided  in  this  title 
for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
under  class  lA  shall  be  effective  only  with 
respect  to  an  Individual  who  is  appointed  to 
that  position  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title. 

Sec.  204.  The  Act  approved  May  26,  1908, 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  and  for  other  purposes"  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  The      final      proviso      under      public 

SCHOOLS.      ALLOWANCE      TO      PRINCIPALS       (DC. 

Code,  sec.  31-609),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "That,  effective  July  1,  1970,  the 
salaries  of  employees  in  salary  class  15  and 
such  other  employees  who  were  paid  on  a  ten- 
month  basis  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers"  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1969, 
whose  services  commence  with  the  opening 
of  school  and  who  shall  perform  their  duties, 
shall  begin  on  vhe  1st  day  of  September  and 
shall  be  paid  in  twenty  semimonthly  install- 
ments. The  first  payment  shall  be  made  on 
the  1st  day  of  October,  or  as  near  that  date 
as  practicable;  and  the  second  payment 
shsai  be  made  fifteen  days  thereafter  or  as 
near  that  date  as  practicable.  Subsequent 
payments  shall  be  on  the  first  and  sixteenth 
days  of  the  month  or  as  near  those  dates  as 
practicable:  Provided.  That  the  salaries  of 
other  employees  in  salary  class  15  shall  begin 
when   they  enter   upon   their   duties." 

(2)  The    final    paragraph    under     public 

SCHOOLS.      ALLOWANCE      TO      PRI.NCIPALS       (DC. 

Code.  sec.  31-630).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'Effective  July  1.  1970,  the  following  rules 
for  division  of  time  and  computation  of  pay 
for  services  rendered  are  hereby  established : 
Compensations  of  all  employees  in  salary 
class  15  and  such  other  employees  who  were 
paid  on  a  ten-month  basis  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  of 
1969  shall  be  paid  In  twenty  semimonthly 
Installments.  In  making  payments  for  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  month,  one-fifteenth  of  an 
Installment  shall  be  the  dally  rate  of  pay. 
For  the  purpose  of  computing  such  compen- 
sation and  for  computing  time  for  services 
rendered  during  a  fractional  part  of  a  semi- 
monthly period  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pensation of  such  employees,  each  and  every 
semimonthly  period  shall  be  held  to  consist 
of  fifteen  days,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
number  of  days  in  any  semimonthly  period 
thus  excluding  the  thirty-first  day  of  any 
calendar  month  from  the  computation  and 
treating  February  as  if  it  actually  had  thirty 
days.  Any  person  entering  the  service  of  the 
schools  during  a  thirty-one  day  month  and 
serving  until  the  end  thereof  shall  be  en- 
titled to  pay  for  that  month  from  the  date 
of  entry  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  said  month, 
both  days  inclusive;  and  any  person  enter- 
ing said  service  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary and  serving  until  the  end  thereof  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  month's  pay,  less  as  many 
days  thereof  as  there  were  days  elapsed  prior 
to  the  date  of  entry:  Provided,  That  for  one 
day's  unauthorized  absence  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  any  calendar  month  one  day's  pay 
shall  be  forfeited." 

Sec.  205.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
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period  which  begins  on  or  after  September 
1,  1969. 

TITLE  III — FUNDS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  In  addition  to  any  other  a- 
mounts  authorized  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
$5,200,000  for  use  in  payment  of  Increases  In 
salaries  of  police,  firemen,  teachers,  and 
school  officers  authorized  by  this  Act  for  the 
period  commencing  January  1,  1970,  and 
ending  June  30,  1970. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  addition  to  any  other  amounts  au- 
thorized under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  $5,600,000 
for  use  in  payment  of  Increase  in  salaries  of 
police,  firemen,  teachers,  and  school  officers 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  period  com- 


mencing January  1,  1970.  and  ending  June 
30.  1970. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  tax  revenues  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  Increased  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
by  reason  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  respect  to  any  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  paragr^h  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  reimburse  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  Increase 
in  tax  revenues  received  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  such  fiscal  year,  or  such 
amount  so  appropriated,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser. 

Sec.  302.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  to  be  ^proprlated  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
of  $10,746,000  for  use  in  payment  of  in- 
creases In  salaries  of  police,  firemen,  teach- 
ers, and  school  officers  authorized  by  this  Act 

SALARY  SCHEDULE 


1969. 


for    the    period   commencing   July    1 
and  ending  December  31.  1969. 

AICXNOMKNT    OrTERXO    BT    MS.    FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fuqua:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2694 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  language 
of  H.R.  17138.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  POLICEBdEN  AND 
FIREMEN 

Bxc.  101.  This  title,  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1970". 

See.  102.  Section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-823)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  101.  The  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule  of  rates: 


Senicastep 


Loncevity  step 


Salary  class  and  title 


3 


B 


10,905  11.470 

11,500  12.065 

11.685  12.215 


12,035  12.600  13,165 

12.630  13.195  13,760 

12,745  13.275  13.805 


12,625 


13,200 


*^""ubclass(a) W,500  W,755  $9,180  $9,605        J10.28S        $10,965        $11,390        $11,815  $12,240 

Fire  private. 

Subcl^ji'^b)"."***'. 9.095  9.350  9,775  ia200  10.880  11.560  11.985  12.410  12,835 

Private  assigned  as: 

Technician.  _^ 

Plainclothesman. 

Station  clerk. 

Motorcycle  officer. 

Horsamounted  officer. 

*^'"sui>class(a) - 9."5  10.340 

Fire  inspector.  .«  .,«  ,„  „.. 

Subclass(b)T 10.370  10.935 

Fire  inspector  assigned  as:  Tedinician. 

C|jjj3  .  10,625  11.155 

Assistant  marine  engineer. 
Assistant  piloL 
Detective. 

*^'*"slbdass(a) 11,475  12.050 

Fire  sergeant 

Police  sergeant  ..»..„  ,,  .,i 

Subelass(b).     H*"  12- «* 

Detective  sergeant  .«  ,,„  ,,  ,4c 

Subclass  (O........ 12.070  12.645 

Police  sergeant  assigned  as— 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Horse  mounted  officer.  .„  ..  „, 

Class  5 ..-- - 13.  MO  13.965 

Fire  lieutenant 

Police  lieutenant  ..  „.  ,c  .wm 

Class  6 - 1«.550  15.280 

Marine  engineer. 

CUjsT''  15.«"  16.590 

Clasfr*"--..- l«.5O0  19.425 

Battalion  fire  chief. 

Police  inspector. 
Class  9... - 21,500  22,575 

Deputy  fire  chief. 

ClassT''.''!"'"*."": -- 23,800  24,990 

Assistant  chief  of  police. 

Assistant  fire  chief. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  White  House  Police. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

Class  II - 28,500  -3,925 

Fire  chief. 
Chief  of  police. 


13.090 

13,685 

13.220 

13,795 

14.630 

15,295 

16.010 

16,740 

17.380 

18.170 

20.350 

21.275 

23.650 

24.725 

26,180 

27.370 

13.775 

14,280 
14, 370 

15.960 

17.470 

18.960 
22.200 


14,350 

14, 875 
14,945 

16.625 

18,200 

19.7S0 
23.125 


14,925 

15,470 
15,520 


25,800    26.875 


31,350 


32,775 


Sec.  103.  The  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  officers  and  memljers  to  whom  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  102  of  this  title 
apply  shall  be  adjusted  as  follows:  Each 
officer  and  member  receiving  basic  com- 
pensation Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  at  one  of  the  scheduled 
service  or  longevity  rates  of  a  salary  class 
or  subclass  In  the  salary  schedule  In  section 
101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  PoUce  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968  shall  receive  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  correspond- 
ing scheduled  service  or  longevity  step  In 
effect  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  except  that: 


(1)  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
was  assigned  as  technician  I  or  plainclothes- 
man in  subclass  (b)  of  salary  class  1  or  as 
technican  n,  station  clerk,  or  motorcycle 
officer  In  subclass  (c)  of  salary  class  1  shall, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  be  assigned 
as  and  receive  basic  compensation  as  tech- 
nician, plainclothesman.  station  clerk,  or 
motorcycle  officer  in  subclass  (b)  of  salary 
class  1  at  the  service  step  or  longevity  step 
In  subclass  (b)  corresponding  to  that  service 
step  or  longevity  step  In  which  he  was  serving 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title. 


(2)  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
was  serving  as  a  fire  inspector  assigned  as 
technician  I  or  technician  n  In  sulKlass  (b) 
or  (c)  of  salary  class  2  shall,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  be  placed  and  receive  basic 
compensation  as  fire  Inspector  assigned  as 
technician  In  subclass  (b)  of  salary  class  2 
at  the  service  step  or  longevity  step  In  sub- 
class (b)  corresponding  to  that  service  step 
or  longevity  step  in  which  he  was  serving 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title. 

(3)  Each  officer  or  member  who  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
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serving  In  subclMS  (b)  of  apiary  claaa 
9  shAll.  on  the  effecUve  (Ut«  of  this  Utle.  be 
pUced  in  and  receive  basic  compensation  in 
aalary  class  10  at  tbe  service  step  or  longevity 
step  corresponding  to  that  sereice  step  or 
longevity  step  in  which  he  was  serving  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(4)  The  Plre  Chief  and  Chief  (f  Police  who 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effectivi  i  date  of  this 
title  were  serving  in  salary  cliiss  10  shall, 
on  the  effecUve  date  of  this  title,  be  placed 
In  and  receive  basic  compensation  in  salary 
class  11  and  each  shall  be  plactd  at  the  re- 
spective service  step  in  which  l»e  was  serv- 
ing immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title. 

(5)  Bach  officer  or  member  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  and  Uilted  States 
Park  Police  force  who  is  perform  Ing  the  duty 
of  a  dog  handler  on  or  after  the  ( iffective  date 
of  this  Utle  shall  receive  In  addition  to  his 
basic  compensation  an  additional  8595  per 
annum,  except  that  if  a  police  private  is 
classed  as  technician  in  subclass  (b)  of  salary 
class  1  in  the  salary  schedule  ti  section  101 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
man's Salary  Act  of  1958  solely  on  account 
of  his  duties  as  dog  handler,  such  police  pri- 
vate shall  not  be  enUtled  to  tlie  additional 
compensation  authorized  by  thl5  paragraph. 

Sec.  104  Section  303(c)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  ikalary  Act  of 
1958  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-829(0)  Is  amended 
by  deleUng  ".  (b).  or  (c)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "or  (b)". 

Sec.  105.  The  first  sentence  ol  section  304 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Poll»  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  {D.C  Code.  sec. 
4-WO)  is  amended  to  read  as  fellows:  "Any 
officer  or  member  who  is  promoted  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  salary  class  or  subclass 
of  a  higher  salary  class  shall  receive  basic 
compensation  at  the  lowest  scleduled  rate 
of  such  higher  salary  class  or  sul  iclass  which 
exceeds  his  existing  rate  of  compensation 
by  not  less  than  one  step  increase  of  the 
next  higher  step  of  the  salary  class  or  sub- 
class from  which  he  is  promot(d  or  trans- 
ferred.** 

Sic.  106.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  District  of  0)lumbla  Po- 
Uce  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  o'  1958  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  4-832  (a))  are  amen  led  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  Not  more  than  thre<  successive 
longevity  step  increases  may  b«  granted  to 
any  officer  or  member  In  salay  classes  1 
through  4,  and  not  more  than  two  succes- 
sive longevity  step  increases  ma;  be  granted 
to  any  officer  or  member  in  si.lary  classes 
S  through  9. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  the  officers  or  mem- 
bers serving  in  salary  classes  other  than 
salary  class  1.  each  longevity  s;ep  increase 
shall  be  equal  to  one  step  Inciease  of  the 
■alary  class  or  subclass  of  a  salary  class 
In  which  the  officer  or  member  ii  i  serving." 

Sbc.  107.  (a)  Each  officer  and  member  in 
active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  to  whom  section  103  of  ttis  title  and 
the  amendment  made  by  sectloi  102  of  this 
Utle  apply,  who  U  receiving  bailc  compen- 
sation at  one  of  the  schedule^  service  or 
longevity  steps  of  a  salary  class|  or  subclass 
other  than  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  o|  salary  class 
1.  and  whoae  latest  promotion  haaj  been  subse- 
quent to  January  5.  1963.  and  ptior  to  effec- 
tive date  of  thU  title  shall  (1)  be  placed  in 
the  service  or  longevity  step  o^  bis  salar; 
class  or  subclass  which  provides  a  salary  not 
less  than  the  amount  he  would  h»ve  received 
as  a  result  of  sections  102.  103.;  and  105  of 
thU  title  had  such  promotion  occurred  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and 
(2)  receive  the  appropriate  sclieduled  rate 
of  basic  compensation  for  such  ^tep  In  the 
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salary  class  or  subclass  In  which  be  Is  serv- 
ing. 

(b)  The  rate  of  basic  compensation  re- 
ceived by  any  officer  or  member  under  the 
provisions  of  section  103  of  this  title  and 
the  amendment  made  by  section  102  of  this 
title  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of   this  section 

(c)  Any  officer  or  member  who  receives 
additional  compensation  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  credited 
with  any  active  service  he  has  rendered  in 
the  service  or  longevity  step  In  which  he  was 
serving  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  for  subsequent  advancement 
purp>06es  under  the  provisions  of  section  303 
or  section  401.  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-829,  sec. 
4-832).      f 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law.  Individuals  retired 
:rom  active  service  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  and  entitled  to  receive  a  pension 
relief  allowance  or  retirement  compensation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  Increase  In  their  pension  relief  allowance 
or  retirement  compensation  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

Sec.  108.  All  retired  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  who  at  any 
time  prior  to  October  1.  1956.  held  the  rank 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  shall  be  held  and 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  computing  re- 
tirement benefits  payable  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  to  have  retired  In 
the  rank  of  Assistant  Chief. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title 
only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
or  of  the  United  States  ( Including  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  except 
that  such  retroactive  compensation  or  salary 
shall  be  paid  ( 1 1  to  an  officer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  or  the 
Executive  Protective  Service,  who  retired 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  January  1,  1970,  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  or  serv- 
ices Hindered  during  such  period,  and  (2)  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
8  of  chapter  55  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code 
irelaung  to  settlement  of  accounts  of  de- 
ceased employees ) .  for  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  first  ^ay  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or  after 
January  I.  1970.  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  by  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber who  dies  during  such  period. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  secUon,  serv- 
ices in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  ol 
the  United  Stotes  or  discharged  from 
hospltallzaUon  following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  in- 
dividual to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Paragraph  3  of  secUon  102  of 
the  Act  of  November  13.  1966  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
4-823d-l  ( 3 ) ) .  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"5"  the  following:  ".  6.  or". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  pay 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  UUe. 

Sbc.  111.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  Indi- 
vidual  is  eligible   under  the  provisions  of 


chapter  87  of  utle  5,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  Government  employees  group  life 
Insurance),  all  changes  In  rates  of  compen- 
saUon  or  salary  which  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  effecUve  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

Sbc.  112.  This  Utle  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1,  1970. 

■nTLE  U— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
RELATINO  TO  CERTAIN  POLICE  MAT- 
TERS 

Sec.  201  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  February  28,  1901  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4- 
122).  is  amended  by  InserUng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
trial  board  shall  be  the  exclusive  body  to 
receive,  hear,  and  determine  complaints 
against  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force.'* 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  uniform  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force,  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  the 
Capitol  Police,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  bear  a 
distinctive  patch  showing  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  *rhe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  case  of 
the  Executive  Protective  Service,  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  in  the  case  of  the  Capitol  Police, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  All  laws  of  the  United  States  In 
force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  White 
House  Police  force  are  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "Executive  Protective  Service"  for 
each  such  reference. 

Sec.  204.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe the  area  within  which  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Deirartment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  reside",  approved  July  25,  1956 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-132a)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "(a)" 
the  following:  "except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsecUon  (b)   of  this  section,'*: 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
Uon." in  the  second  sentence; 

(C)  by  striking  out  •'twelve*'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five**;  and 

(D)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows : 

*'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Chief 
of  PoUce  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and 
the  Fire  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be,  may 
in  Individual  cases  waive  the  requirement 
that  an  officer  or  member  reside  within  the 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  metropoli- 
tan district.** 

TTTLE  in — SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 

Sec.  301.  *rhl8  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Coltunbla  Teachers*  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1970*'. 

Sec.  302.  *rhe  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers* Salary  Act  of  1966  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1601  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1601)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  salary  schedules 
contained  therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 
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S«vic«st«p 


Salary  class  and  (roup 


Class  1: 

Superintemtmt  o(  schools 

Class  2: 

Group  A,  Deputy  superintendent 

Group  8.  Associate  superintendent 

Class  3: 

Assistant  superintendent 

Class  4 , 

Director,  curriculum. 
Director,  staff  developmenL 
Eiecutive  assistant  to  superintendent 
Class  5: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree 

Group  8,  master's  defree 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  atdit  boars 

Group  0,  doctor's  degree 

Chief  euminer. 

Executive  assistants  to  associate  superintendents. 
Director  ot  lood  services 
Director,  industrial  and  adult  education. 
Executive  assistant  to  Deputy  superintendent 
Class  6: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Level  IV,  principal 

Level  III,  principal 

Level  II.  principal 

Level  I.  principal 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30cr«lit  hours 

Level  IV.  principal 

Level  III,  principal 

Level  II,  principal 

Level  I,  principal 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree 

Level  IV  principal 

Level  III,  principal 

Level  II,  principal 

Level  I.  principal - 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (elementary  schools^ 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (junior  and  senior  high 

schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (general  research,  budget, 

legislation). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  ol  pupil  personnel  services. 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (industrial  and  adult  educa- 
tion, vocational  education,  evening  and  summer  school). 
Director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  instruction). 
Director,  health,  physical  education,  athletics,  and  safety. 
Director,  special  education. 
Principal,  senior  high  school. 
Principal,  lunior  high  school. 
Principal,  elementary  school. 
.    2C  Principal,  vocational  high  school. 

Il  3  Principal,  Americanization  school 

"  X  Principal  boys'  lunior-senior  high  school 

Principal.  Capitol  Page  School. 
Principal,  health  school. 
Principal,  laboratory  school 
Principal,  veterans  high  school. 
Class  7: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree 

Supiervising  director,   elementary  education  (supervision  and 

instruction). 
Supervising  director,  audiovisual  instruction. 
Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  school. 
Supervising  director,  subject  field. 
Supervising  director,  reading  clinic 
Supervising  director,  athletics. 
Director,  school  attendance. 
Supervising  director,  curriculum. 
Director,  elementary  education. 
Director  elementary  education  (administration). 
Class  8: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  0,  doctor's  degree 

Statistical  analyst. 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  junior  high  school  — 

Assistant  principal,  elementary  school 
Assistant  principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Assistant  principal.  Americanization  school. 
Assistant  principal,  health  school. 
Class  9: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B,  master's  degree  

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree 

Assistant  director,  food  services. 
Class  10: 

Group  B.  master's  degree — 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  0.  doctor's  degree.     

Assistant  director,  audiovisual  instruction. 
Assistant  director,  subject  field 
Assistant  director,  adult  education  and  summer  school 
Supervisor,  elementary  education. 
Class  11: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30 credit  hoars...... 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree ............ 

Assistant  director,  practical  nursing. 
Class  12: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hoars 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree 

Chie(  etteitdance  officor. 
Clinical  psychotogiit 


31,200 

29,000 

22,190 
19.480 

{22,720 
19.940 

$23,250 
20,400 

$23,780 
20,880 

124.310 
21,320 

$24,840 
21,780 

$25,370 
22,240 

$25,900 

22,700 

$26,430 
23,160 

17.600 
18,380 
18,770 
19,160 

18,040 
18,820 
19,210 
19,600 

18.480 
19,260 
19,650 
20,040 

18,920 
19,700 
20,090 
20,480 

19,360 
20,140 
20,530 
20,920 

19,800 

20.580 

20.970 

^21,360 

20.240 
21.020 
21.410 
21.800 

20,680 
21,460 
21,850 
22,240 

21,120 
21,900 
22.290 
22,680 

17,860 
l/,860 
17,345 
16,830 
16, 315 
18.250 
18,250 
17.735 
17,220 
16.705 
18,640 
18.640 
18.125 
17.610 
17.095 


13.670 
14,060 
14.450 


13,200 
13,590 
13,980 


18.28S 
18,285 
17, 770 
17,255 
16.740 
18,675 
18.675 
18,160 
l/,645 
17,130 
19,065 
19.065 
18,550 
18,035 
17,520 


18,710 

19.135 

19,560 

19.985 

20,410 

20,835 

21,260 

18,710 

19.135 

19,560 

19.985 

20.410 

20.835 

21,260 

18, 195 

18,620 

19,045 

19,470 

19,895 

20.320 

20,745 

17,680 

18,105 

18,530 

18,955 

19.380 

19.805 

20,230 

17, 165 

17,590 

18,015 

18.440 

18,865 

19.290 

19.715 

19,100 

19,525 

19,950 

20,375 

20,800 

21.225 

21.650 

19,100 

19,525 

19,950 

20,375 

20,800 

21,225 

21.650 

18,585 

19, 010 

19. 435 

19,860 

20,285 

20,710 

21,135 

18,070 

18,495 

18.920 

19,345 

19,770 

20,195 

20,620 

17.555 

17,980 

18.405 

18.830 

19,255 

19.680 

20,105 

19,490 

19,915 

20,340 

20,765 

21,190 

21.615 

22,040 

19,490 

19,915 

20,340 

20,765 

21,190 

21,615 

22.040 

18,975 

19,400 

19,825 

20,250 

20,675 

21,100 

21,525 

18,460 

18,885 

19, 310 

19,735 

20,160 

20,585 

21,  010 

17,945 

18,370 

18,795 

19,220 

19,645 

20, 070 

20,495 

16,205 

16,595 

16,985 

17, 375 

17,765 

18,155 

18,545 

18,935 

19,325 

16,595 

16.985 

17.375 

17,765 

18,155 

18,545 

18,935 

19,325 

19,715 

16.985 

17.375 

17,765 

18,155 

18.545 

18,935 

19,325 

19,715 

20.105 

14,800 

15.175 

15,550 

15,925 

16,300 

16,675 

17,050 

17,425 

17,800 

15,190 

15,565 

15,940 

16.315 

16,690 

17,065 

17,440 

17,815 

18,190 

15,580 

15,955 

16,330 

16,705 

17,080 

17.455 

17,830 

18,205 

18.SS0 

13,880 
14,660 
15.050 
15,440 

14,240 
15,020 
15.410 
15,800 

14,600 
15,380 
15.770 
16.160 

14.960 
15.740 
16. 130 
16,520 

15,320 
16,100 
16,490 
16.880 

15,680 
16.460 
16.850 
17.240 

16.040 
16.800 
17.210 
17,600 

16.400 
17.180 
17. 570 
17.960 

16.760 
17,540 
17,930 
18.320 

14.095 
14,485 
14,875 

14.445 
14,835 
15,225 

14,795 
15,185 
15,575 

15,145 
15.535 
15,925 

15,495 
15,885 
16,275 

15,845 
16.235 
16.625 

16.195 
16,585 
16,975 

16.545 
16.935 
17.325 

16,(95 
17,285 
17,675 

14,005 
14.395 
14,785 


13.S2S 
13,  IIS 
14,306 


14,340 
14.730 
15. 120 


13,850 
14,240 
14,630 


14.675 
15.065 
15,455 

14. 175 
14,565 
14.955 


15.010 
15,400 
15.790 


14.500 
14.890 
15.280 


15.345 
15,735 
16.125 


14.825 
15.215 
15.605 


15.680 
16.070 
16.460 


15,150 
15,540 
15.930 


16.015 
16.405 
16.795 


15.475 
15.  K5 
16.255 


16.350 
16.740 
17,130 


15.800 
16.190 
16,  SW 
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Salary  diss  and  group 


Group  B,  majtof  s  a«»f««  -      ,„ , 
Group  C,  masters  dtgre*  plus  30  ( 

Group  D.  iJoctors  «•»'•• 

PsychiatrK  social  worhof.  - 


er  idit  liourj 


Salary  class  and  group 


Class  M: 

Croup  A,  bachelors  degr«« 

Group  B,  master's  degree.   . .  - 
Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30 

credit  hours 

Group  D,  doetot's  degree... 

Coordinator  ol  practical  nurs- 
ing. 
Census  supervisor 

Class  \i- 

Group  A.  Iwchelors  degre* — .. - 
Group  A  1.  bachelor's  degree  plus 

15  credit  hours 
Group  B,  masters  degree. .     -  , 
Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30 

credit  hours ■   v.cn 

Group  D.  master  s  degree  plus  60 

credit  hours  or  doctor  s  degree 

Teacher,  elementary  and 

secondary  schools. 
Attendance  olficer. 
Child  labor  inspectors. 
Counselor,  placement 
Counselor,  elementary  and 

secondary  schools. 
Librarian,  elementary  and 

secondary  schools. 
Research  asssUnL 
School  social  worker. 
Speech  correctionist 
School  psychologist 


(2)    SecOon  2(c)(2)    (D- 

.«H  •mm  tnirty  credit  hours'  mean  the 
^LSZ  Tn7l  les.  thai:  fifteen  graduate 
X^«r  hours  beyond  thelbachelor's  degree 
fr  t^«y  VtuJuate  semester  hours  beyond 
?^e  mULrVdegree  a*  th4  case  may  bejn 
academic,  vocational,  or  pDfesslonal  cour«!s^ 
^^«SnUng  a  definite  educational  program 
«Kto.^  to  the  Board.  ..xcept  that  In  the 
^  oY^Ihop  teacher  in  tUe  »~.»t..r,nal  edu- 


i:^.^.r:?^?r±^±:^-j-T^. 
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Servka  step 


$12,080 
12,470 
12,860 


J12.456 

12,855 
13,245 


$12,850 
13.240 
13.630 


»13,235 
13,625 
14.015 


$13,620 
14,010 
14,400 


$14,005 
14.395 
14,  785 


$14,390 
14.780 
15,170 


$14,775 
15, 165 
15,555 


$1S. 160 
15,550 
15.940 


Service  step 


7 


10 


11 


12 


Longevity 

13  stapY 


$9,250 
10.030 

10.420 
10.810 


7.800 

8.190 
8.580 

8.970 

9.360 


$9  660     $10,070      $10,480 
10:440       10.850        11.260 


$10  890     $11,300      $11,710     $12,120 
lliSTO        12: 080        12.490        12.900 


$12  530      $12,940      $13,350      $13,760      $14,170 
13:310        13:720        14.130        14.540        14.950 


10.830 
11.120 


11.240 
11.630 


11.650 
12.040 


12.060 
12.450 


12.470 
12.860 


12.880 
13.270 


13,290 
13.680 


13.700 
14.090 


14.110 
14.500 


14. 520 
14.910 


14.930 
15.  320 


15,340 
15.730 


8.115         8,430         8.745 


9.060         9.375         9,760       10,145 


8.505 
8.965 

9,355 

9.745 


8.820 
9.350 

9.740 

10.130 


9.135 
9,735 

10. 125 

10.515 


9.450 
10. 120 

10. 510 

10,900 


9.765 
10.505 

10,895 

11.285 


10.150 
10,990 

11.380 

11.770 


10.535 
11.475 

11.865 

12.255 


10.530       10.915       11.300       11,685       12,070       $13,000 

10.920        11.305        11.690       12  075       12,460         13.800 
11,960       12,445        12.930        13,415        13,900         l»,^uu 


12,350       12,835       13.320       13,805 
12.740       13,225        13,710       14,195 


14,290 
14.680 


15,600 
16,100 


,.   CX>de.  sec.  31- 
read  as  follows: 


'^:::^^"^t  -^  ^uate  semester  hour.^ 
araTuate  credit  hours  beyond  thirty  which 
were  earned  prior  to  obtaining  a  masters 
IS^ee  maVlS  applied  li  computing  such 
^7  S:ilt  hou'«.  The  term  '^^-^J^J^ 
credit  hours'  means  the  Equivalent  of  not 
fi^than  sixty  graduate  »emester  hours  in 
^S,  ^atlfnal.  or  professional  cours^ 
SSond  a  masters  degree,  representing  a 
d^flxate  educational  progilam  satisfactory  to 
^^rsoLrdL  except  that  in  fhe  case  of  a  shop 
l^^r  in  the  vocational  «1"""°°  P'?" 
mln  the  .ixty  semester  iours  need  not  be 
SXaW  temester  hour^  Graduate  cremt 
hom^i  beyond  thirty  whlc}  were  e'^'fPrtor 
^  obtaining  a  master's  degree  may  be  ap- 
plied in  com_putlng  suchJlxty^r^Ut^houx.^ 


ad  inserting  In  Ueu 
ovlded  In  subsec- 

ily  after  "position" 
[salary  class";  and 
|e  end  thereof  the 


(3)  Section  3  (D.C.  C 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "^or" 
thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
tlon  (b),for'-, 

(B)  Inserting  Immedla 
each  time  It  appears  "o: 

(C)  by  inserting  at  t 
following  new  subsectlo— . 

"(b)  •The  Board  of  EdufcaUon  may  place  In 
a  oermanent  status  any  kuUy  qualified  em- 
Diovee  in  salary  class  16  hkvlng  three  or  more 
Prs  of  satU^tory  servlTe.  including  servioe 
L  an  educational  systei  or  ^^^^^°^  °{ 
recognized  standing  out^de  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  determined  »)y  the  Board,  at  any 
time  beginning  one  ye«  a^ter  the  commenw- 
ment^the  probationary!  period  of  such  em- 
ployee. Any  employee  appointed  to  perma- 
nent sUtus  under  this  subsection  shall  b 
considered  an  employee  of  the  Board  on 
permanent  tenure." 

(4)   section  4  (D.C.  C(ide,  sec.  31-1631)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

••a«c.   4.   Any  eny)loy 


of  the  Bo«rd  of 


Education  in  group  A  of  salary  class  15  who 
possesses  a  bachelor's  degree  plus  fifteen 
credit  hours  shall  be  transferred  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10  (a)  and  (b)  to  group 
A-1  of  salary  class  15. " 

(5)  section  5  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1522)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection :  „-^.,  1, 

■(f)    Whenever  a  teacher  or  school  officer  is 
changed  to  a  lower  salary  class  or  to  a  lower 
level  in  the  same  salary  class  as  In  the  case 
of   school    principals    In    the    public    school 
system,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  Is  au- 
thorized to  fix  the  rate  of  compensation  at 
a  rate   provided   for   in   the   salary  class  or 
level  to  which  the  employee  is  changed  which 
does  not  exceed  his  existing  rate  of  compen- 
sation, except  that  if  his  exlsUng  rate  falls 
between  two  service  steps  provided  In  such 
lower  salary  class  or   level,  he  shall  receive 
the  higher  of  such  rates;   if  he  is  receiving 
a  rate  of  basic  compensation  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  provided  in  such  lower  salary 
class  or  level  In  which  he  is  to  be  placed, 
he  win  retain  his  existing  rate  of  compensa- 
tion and  receive  one-half  of  any  future  in- 
creases granted  his  new  salary  class  or  level 
unUl  such  time  as  his  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation is  no  longer  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  provided  in  such  lower  salary  clMS  or 
level    This   subsection    shall    not    apply    if 
such  reduction  to  a  lower  salary  class  or  level 
is  (1)   for  personal  cause,  (2)   at  the  request 
of  such  teacher  or  school  officer,    (3)    as  a 
condition  of  a  previous  temporary  promotion 
to  a  higher  grade,  or  (4)  because  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  brought  about  by  the  lack  of 
funds  or  curtailment  of  work." 

(6)  Section  6(a)(1)  (D.C.  Code,  sec  31- 
1531(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  On  July  1  of  each  year,  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  otlilO. 
each  permanent  employee  In  salary  class  15 
who  Is  on  service  step  13  and  has  completed 
15  years  of  creditable  service  shall  be  as- 
signed to  longevity  step  T.  Each  permanent 
employee  In  salary  class  15  who  Is  In  lon- 
gevity step  X,  on  such  effective  date,  shall  be 
Lslgned  to  longevity  step  Y.  In  determining 
years  of  creditable  service  In  salary  classes  3 
through  16  for  placement  on  service  steps, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  previous  service  In 
accordance  with  the  provlalons  of  this  Act 
governing  the  placement  of  employees  who 


are  newly  appointed,  reappointed,  or  reas- 
signed or  who  are  brought  under  this  Act 
in   accordance   with   the    provisions   of   this 

***j7)°'sectlon  6(b)    (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1531 
(b))   Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:    "On  July  1  of  each  year,  follow- 
Ing  the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Co-      ^ 
lumbla  Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  of      r-^ 
1970   each  permanent  employee  who  has  not 
reached  the  highest  service  step  for  his  group, 
or    if   his   salary   class   has   no   group,   the 
highest  service  step  for  such  salary  class,  shall 
advance    one    such    service    step    until    he 
reaches   the    highest   service   step    for   such 
group  or  salary  class.  However,  the  Board  of 
Education,  on  the  written  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Is  authorized 
to  deny  any  such  salary  advancement  follow- 
ing any  school  year  In  which  the  employee 
falls  to  receive  a  performance  rating  of  'sat- 
isfactory' from  his  superior  officer." 

(8)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
10  (DC  Code,  sec.  31-1535  (a)  and  (b))  re- 
spectively, are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  each  promotion  to 
group  A-1.  group  B,  group  C.  or  group  D 
within  a  salary  class  shall  become  effective— 
"(1)  on  the  date  of  the  regular  Board 
meeting  of  the  twelfth  month  prior  to  the 
date  of  approval  of  promotion  by  the  Board, 

°^"{2)  on  the  effective  date  of  the  master's 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree  or  on  the  completion  of 
fifteen  credit  hours  beyond  the  bachelors 
degree,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whichever  is  later. 

■■  (b)  Any  employee  in  a  position  In  a  salary 
class  in  the  salary  schedules  In  section  1  of 
this  Act  who  is  promoted  to  group  A-1,  group 
B  group  C,  or  group  D  of  such  salary  class 
shall  be  placed  in  the  same  numerical  service 
step  in  hU  new  group  which  he  would  have 
occupied  in  the  group  from  which  he  was 

'''°9)°Sec'tlon  13(a)   (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1642 
(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
as  part  of  Its  public  school  system  the  fol- 
lowing: summer  school  programs,  extended 
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school  year  programs,  adult  education  pro- 
grams, and  Americanization  schools.  The  pay 
for  teachers,  officers,  and  other  education 
employees  in  the  summer  school  programs, 
adult  education  school  programs,  and  vet- 
erans' summer  high  school  centers  shall  be 
as  follows: 


Per  period 


"Classification 


Step  1     Step  2         Step  3 


Summer  school  (regular): 
TeKher.  elementary  and 
secondaiy  schools:  coun- 
selor, elementary  and 
secondary  schools; 
librarian,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools:  school 
social  woiKei;  speech 
correctionist;  school 

psychologist $6.86      $7.61        $8.42 

Psychiatric  social  worker 8.02       8.92         9.86 

Clinical  psychologist 8.35       9.29        10.28 

Assistant  principal,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school.      9.69      10.77        11.92 

Supervising  director.. 10.02      11.15        12.33 

Principal,  elementary  and 

secondary  schools 10.69      11.89       13.15 

Veterans'  summer  school  cen- 
ters: Teacher 6.86       7.61         8.42 

Adult  education  schools:  ,  „         _  „, 

Teacher  7.54       8.38         9.27 

Assistant  priiKipal 10.66      11.85       13.11 

Principal    ..■■■■ 11.76      13.07       14.46." 

(10)  Section  13(d)  (2)  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-1542(d)  (2))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"monthly"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"semimonthly". 

(11)  Section  14  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1643) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  14.  On  July  1,  1970,  each  employee 
assigned  to  salary  class  16  shall  be  classified 
as  a  teacher  for  payroll  purposes  and  his 
annual  salary  shall  be  paid  In  twenty  or 
twenty-four  semimonthly  Installments,  at 
the  discretion  of  such  employee.  In  accord- 
ance with  existing  law.  All  other  employees 
covered  by  the  piovlsions  of  this  Act  shall 
have  their  annual  salaries  paid  In  twenty- 
four  semimonthly  Installments  In  accordance 
with  existing  law.  Annual  salaries  for  em- 
ployees paid  In  twenty-four  semimonthly 
Installments  means  calendar  year  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

Sec.  303.  The  Increase  provided  in  this  title 
for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
under  salary  class  1  of  the  salary  schedule 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  Individ- 
uals employed  in  that  position  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  third  paragraph  vmder 
the  paragraph  beginning  with  the  side  head- 
ing "roa  ALLOWANCE  TO  principals:"  In  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1908,  en- 
tiUed  "An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  and  for  other  purposes"  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-609)  18  amended  by  striking  out  ": 
Provided,  That  the  salaries  of  other  teach- 
ers shall  begin  when  they  enter  upon  their 
duties."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  How- 
ever, effective  July  1,  1970,  the  salaries  of 
employees  In  salary  class  16  and  such  other 
employees  who  were  paid  on  a  ten-month 
basis  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  whose  services  com- 
mence with  the  opening  of  school  and  who 
shall  perform  their  duties,  shall  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  September  and  shall  be  paid 
In  twenty  semlmonthy  Installments,  except 
that  employees  In  salary  class  16  may  elect 
to  be  paid  In  twenty-four  semimonthly  In- 
stallments. The  first  payment  shall  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  or  as  near  that 
date  as  practicable;  and  the  second  pay- 
ment shall  t>e  made  fifteen  days  thereafter 
or  as  near  that  date  as  practicable.  Subse- 
quent payments  shall  be  on  the  first  and  six- 
teenth days  of  the  month  or  as  near  those 
dates  as  practicable.  The  salaries  of  other 
employees  In  salary  class  16  shall  begin  when 
they  enter  upon  their  duties." 
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(b)  The  fotirth  paragraph  under  the  para-  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  any  Buch 

graph  beginning  with  the  side  heading  "for  employee  who  dies  during  such  period. 

ALLOWANCE  TO  PRINCIPALS:"  Under  the  center  (b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  service  In 

heading   "PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,"   In   the   first  the  Armed  Forcea  of  the  United  States  In 

section  of  such  Act  of  May  26,  1908   (D.C.  the    case    of    an    Indivldiial    relieved    from 

Code,  sec,  31-630),  la  amended  to  read  aa  training  and   service  In  the  Armed  Forces 

follows:  of   the   United   States   or   discharged   from 

"Effective  July  1,  1970,  the  following  rules  hoepltaUzatlon  following  such  training  and 

for  division  of  time  and  computation  of  pay  service,   shaJl   Include   the   period    provided 

for  services  rendered  are  established:  Com-  by  law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 

pensatlons  of  all  employees  in  salary  class  individual   to   a  position   In   or   under  the 

15  and  such  other  employees  who  were  paid  municipal    government    of   the    District    of 

on  a  ten-month  basis  Immediately  prior  to  Columbia. 

the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Coltimbla  B*c.  306.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 

Teachers'   Salary   Act   amendments   of   1970  tak«  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 

shall  be  paid  In  twenty  semimonthly  Install-  period  which  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 

ments,  except  that  employees  In  salary  class  1970. 

15  may  elect  to  be  paid  In  twenty-four  semi-  TITLE    IV — CERTAIN    MATTERS    RELAT- 

monthly  Installments.  In  making  payments  inO     TO     THE     ADMINISTRATICW     OF 

for  a   fractional   part  of   a  month,   one-flf-  the  DISTRICT  OP   COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 

teenth  of  an  Installment  shall  be  the  dally  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

rate  of  pay.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  g^  ^j  ,jj^^  q^^  section  of  the  District 
such  compensation  and  for  computing  time  ^j  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949 
for  services  rendered  during  a  fractional  part  -^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  31-«91)  U  amended  by  in- 
of  a  semimonthly  period  In  connection  with  verting  after  "for  any  purpose"  the  foUowlng: 
the  compensation  of  such  employees,  each  ..authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education." 
and  every  semimonthly  period  shall  be  held  ^^  ^qj.  The  Board  of  Education  shaU 
to  consist  of  fifteen  days  without  regard  to  formulate  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  actual  ninnber  of  days  In  any  semi-  enactment  of  this  Act,  poUcles.  procedures, 
monthly  period  thus  excluding  the  31st  day  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  regulations  governing  em- 
of  any  calendar  months  from  the  computa-  pioyee-management  relations  between  the 
tlon  and  treating  February  as  if  It  actually  3^^^,  ^j  Education  and  Its  employees  and 
had  thirty  days.  Any  person  entering  the  organizations  representing  such  employees, 
service  of  the  schools  during  a  thirty-one-day  guch  rules  and  regulations  shall  Include,  but 
month  and  serving  until  the  end  thereof  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  statement 
shaU  be  entitled  to  pay  for  that  month  from  ^^  ^^  ^ghts  of  employees,  procedures  with 
the  elate  of  entry  to  the  30th  day  of  such  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  recog^tion  of  labor  organlza- 
month,  both  dayslncluslve;  and  any  person  ^^^^  determination  of  appropriate  units, 
entering  such  service  dur mg  the  month  of  consultation  and  negotiation  with  labor  or- 
Pebruary  and  serving  until  the  end  thereof  g^nlzatlons,  approval  of  agreements,  media- 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  month's  pay,  less  ^  ^^^  impSsse  resolution,  policies  and 
as  many  days  thereof  as  there  were  days  ^i^  regarding  consultation  vrith  other 
elapsed  prior  to  the  date  of  entry.  For  one  Organizations  and  associations  and  individual 
day's  unauthorized  absence  on  the  3l8t  day  employees,  and  standards  of  conduct  for 
of  any  aUendar  month  one  day  s  pay  shall  ^^>^  organizations.  The  poUcles,  procedures, 
be  forfeited.  ^^^  rules  and  regulations  so  established  by 

SEC.  305.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or  ^^  g^^j^  ^j  Education  shall  be  consUtent 
salary  shell  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title  ^^j^  ^^  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11491, 
only  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the  ^^^  October  28,  1969  (relating  to  labor- 
service  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  nianagement  relations  In  the  Federal  serv- 
District  of  Columbia,  (Includl^  service  In  j^.  ^^^  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  on  Disclosure  Act  of  1959;  and  such  other  Fed- 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  tlUe,  except  ^^j  ^^^j  District  of  ColumbU  Government 
that  such  retroactive  compensation  or  salary  rsonnel  poUcles  as  may  be  required  by 
ShaU    be   paid    (1)    to    any    employee    cov-  J^tute 

ered   In   this   Act  who   retired   during   the      ^^.„»™„    ™^    „„™,    „.,„ 

period   beginning   on   the   first   day   of   the  TITLE    V— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    DIS- 

first   pay   period   which    began   on   or   after  TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE  LAWS 

January  1,  1970,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  Src.  601.  Section  3  of  title  VI  of  the  District 

enactment   of   this   title,   for   services   ren-  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 

dered  during  such  period,  and  (2)  In  accord-  of    1947    (D.C.    Code,    sec.    47-1567b(a))    Is 

ance  and  the  provisions  of  subchapter  Vm  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

of  chapter  55  of  title  6,  United  States  Code  "Sxc.  3.  Imposition  or  Tax. — In  the  case 

(relating    to    settlement    of    accounts     of  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 

deceased  employees),  for  services  rendered  3X,   1969,   there   is  hereby  Imposed  on  the 

during   the    period    beginning    on    the    first  taxable  income  of  every  resident  a  tax  deter- 

day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  mined    In    accordance    with    the    foUowlng 

or  after  January  1,  1970,  and  ending  on  the  table: 

"If  the  taxable  Income  Is :  The  tax  Is : 

Not  over  $1,000 2%  of  the  taxable  Income. 

Over  tl,000  but  not  over  •2,000 $20,  plus  3%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $3,000 $50,  plus  4%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 

Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $5,000 $90,  plus  5%  of  excess  over  $3,000. 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000 $190,  plus  6%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $12,000 $370,  plus  7%  of  excess  over  $8,000. 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $17,000 $660,  plus  8%  of  excess  over  $12,000. 

Over  $17,000  but  not  over  $2fi,(X>0 $1,050,  plus  9%  of  excess  over  $17,000. 

Over  $25,000 $1,770,  plus  10%  of  excess  over  $25, (X)0." 


Sxc.  502.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  12S 
of  the  District  of  OolumbU  Sales  Tax  Act 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2602)  and  paragraph  (8) 
of  section  212  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2702)  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  after  "wlnee"  the 
foUowlng:  "for  human  oonstimptlon  other 
t.him  off  the  premises  where  such  Uqtiora, 
beer,  or  wines  are  sold". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion abaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 


first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— PAY  RATE  FOR  THE  OOM- 
ICAMDINO  GENERAL  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Sk.  601.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  enUtlM 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of 
the  mUltla  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  1,  18W 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  39-201),  Is  amendad  (1)  by 
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inserting  "(a)"  ImmedlaUly  alter  "Sk.  ir, 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  en|l  thereof  the 
XoUowlng  new  subsections:  i 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  stibsecUon  (c), 
any  person  serving  as  the  comtaandlng  gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  Colui^bla  National 
Guard  shall  be  paid  at  a  rata  equal  to  the 
minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  lo^^  OS- 15  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
UUe  5  of  the  United  States  C)de,  Mid^  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  d' 
rv  of  chapter  55  of  such  Utle 

"(c)  Any  officer  of  the  An  aed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who.  while 
Uve  duty.  Is  detailed  to  serve 
Ing  general  of  the  District  of 
tlonal  Guard  shall,  while  so  detailed,  be 
entitled  to  receive  only  the  p«  y  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  as  an  officer  of  the  jirmed  Forces. 

(b)  The  paragraph  under  the  center  head- 
ing "NATIONAL  GUARD"  In  tie  first  section 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  ApproprlaOon 
Act  1961  (74  Stat.  25),  Is  am«nded  by  strik- 
ing" out  "at  not  to  exceed  •^3.300  per  an- 
num". 

(c)  The  amendment  made     , 
shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  <  ay  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  al^r  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 
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The  amendment  was 

The  Senate  bill  was 
a  third  time,  was  read  th|e 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wps 

table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  <H. 
laid  on  the  table. 


»ervlng  on  ac- 
as  command- 
Columbia  Na- 


to. 
ordei-ed  to  be  read 
third  time. 


laid  on  the 
.  17138)  was 


M  Ml'l'l'KE   ON 
EIAVE  UNTIL 
FILE  RE- 
SECURITY 


TO 


PERMISSION    FOR   CX5 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO 

MIDNIGHT  MAY   14 

PORT      ON      SOCIAL 

AMENDMENTS  OP  19|0 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massa|chusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  a|id  Means  may 
have  untU  midnight  Thuipday.  May  14, 
1970,  to  file  a  report  on  H B.  17550,  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1^70. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theije  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? I 

There  was  no  objection.! 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Soeaker.  on  roll- 
call  No.  112  Just  concluded.  I  was  im- 
avoidably  detained  with  a  group  of  col- 
lege students  in  my  ofBoe.  Had  I  been 
here  I  would  have  voted  Vyea." 


RICHARD  DUDMAN  ANii  TWO  OTHER 
REPORTERS  MISSnfG  IN  CAM- 
BODIA 


(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois 'asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addtess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  deeply  distressed  to  iread  in  today's 
Washington  Post  of  th^  reported  cap- 
ture by  the  Vietcong  o|  my  long  time 
friend  Richard  Dudmart.  chief  Wash- 
ington correspondent  o|  the  St.  Louis 
Po6t  Dispatch. 

Dick  Dudman  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  resourceful  reporter.  Hopefully 


and  the  two  other  American  reporters 
thought  captured  with  him,  In  good 
stead.  I  hope  and  pray  that  their  where- 
abouts and  condiUon  can  be  established 
quickly  and  that  their  safe  returns  are 
without  delay. 

I  Include  with  my  remarks  the  news 
account  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Post: 

Thru  U.S.  Repobtirs  Lost  in  Cambodia 
Three  American  reporters.  Including  Rich- 
ard Dudman.  chief  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  are 
missing  In  Cambodia  and  are  believed  cap- 
tured by  the  Vietcong. 

The  others  are  Elizabeth  Pond  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Michael  Mor- 
row of  Dispatch  News  Service  International. 
The  three  left  Saigon  In  a  car  Thursday 
morning  and  were  expected  back  Friday 
They  failed  to  return  and  inquiries  showed 
that  they  apparently  drove  west  on  Rte.  1. 
which  runs  135  miles  from  Saigon  to  Phnom 
Penh,  capital  of  Cambodia. 

They  apparently  crossed  the  border  Into 
Cambodia  and  may  have  reached  Svay  Rleng. 
35  miles  Inside  Cambodia  In  the  Parrot's 
Beak  area. 

They  are  known  to  have  been  stopped  on 
Rte.  1  at  a  checkpoint  manned  by  the  Cam- 
bodian army.  Last  Thursday  and  Friday. 
Cambodian  units  were  in  command  of  Rte. 
1  about  2«/i  miles  west  of  Svay  Rleng. 

Later,  at  a  time  not  yet  determined,  their 
empty  car  was  found  on  a  secondary  road 
2'/,  miles  from  Svay  Rleng.  It  Is  believed  that 
they  left  Rte.  1.  In  order  to  circumvent  the 
Cambodian  army  roadblock. 

In  Saigon,  two  Japanese  correspondents 
who  had  been  In  the  area  said  they  had  heard 
local  reports  that  three  American  corre- 
spondents had  been  captured  by  the  Viet- 
cong. Sources  within  the  Army  of  South 
Vietnam,  which  Is  fighting  In  the  Parrot's 
Beak,  said  they  had  heard  similar  reports 
from  persons  In  the  same  region. 

Dudman.  52.  Is  a  veteran  of  many  overseas 
assignments  and  had  been  In  Southeast  Asia 
at  least  seven  Umes  before.  Marquis  Chllds. 
contributing  editor  to  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  senior  correspondent  in  Its 
Washington  bureau,  said  that  Dudman  ar- 
rived m  Bangkok  on  April  27  after  a  two- 
week  vacation  in  Europe  with  his  family.  The 
Dudmans  live  at  3409  Newark  St.  NW. 

Miss  Pond  who  is  about  35,  has  been  a 
Monitor  for  many  years,  mostly  working  in 
Boston.  Two  years  ago  she  became  Its  corre- 
spondent In  Czechoslovakia,  and  a  year  ago 
in  Saigon. 

She  took  a  years  leave  of  absence  last  July 
when  she  was  appointed  an  Alicia  Patterson 
Foundation  fellow.  She  chose  to  do  research 
work  In  Saigon  and  had  been  scheduled 
to  return  to  active  reporting  In  Vietnam 
on  July  1. 

Morrow.  24.  left  Dartmouth  to  go  to  Tai- 
wan and  Saigon.  In  Saigon  he  married  a 
Vietnamese,  the  former  Christina  Vlnh.  He 
formed  Dispatch  News  Service,  Inc.,  from 
which  Dispatch  News  was  formed.  The  two 
now  have  no  connection. 

Dispatch  News'  Seymour  Herah  recently 
won  the  PuUtzer  Prize  for  reporting  the  My- 
lal  Incident. 

Seven  other  newsmen — two  of  them  Amer- 
icans— vanished  In  Cambodia  early  In  April 
and  are  beUeved  to  have  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Vietcong. 


er  it  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  commonly  known   as  the 
EEOC  has  scheduled  public  hearings  to 
begin  on  June  1.  1970,  at  Houston.  Tex. 
I  am  also  advised  that  invitations  have 
been  maUed  to  approximately  30  em- 
ployers  and    several    trade    and    labor 
unions.  Such  invitations  are  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  directed  to  the  various  em- 
ployers and  unions  asking  their  partici- 
pation at  the  scheduled  hearings  and 
stipulating  that  the  hearings  would  be 
open  to  the  public,  but  that  no  testimony 
or  comments  would  be  permitted  from 
the  floor.  Although  the  letter  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  request  to  appear,  its  general 
tenor  indicates  that  the  employers  are 
expected  to  appear,  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  appear  through  their  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers,  and  that  they  are  to 
bring  with  them  certain  data  and  other 
information. 

I  have  three  questions  that  the  people 
of  this  country  and  especially  this  Con- 
gress are  entitled  to  have  answers  to. 
They  are  as  follows : 

First.  By  what  authority  does  the 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimity  Commission  have  to  call  these 
hearings? 

Second.  By  what  right  and  under  what 
authority  does  the  EEOC  act  in  requir- 
ing employers  to  appear  at  a  public  hear- 
ing and  present  information  and  testi- 
mony which  the  law  specifically  des- 
ignates as  being  confidential  in  nature? 

Third.  By  what  right  or  authority  does 
the  Chairman  authorize  or  permit  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  tax  funds  for  the 
payment  of  Federal  employees  and  for 
the  procurement  of  services  and  the  pay- 
ment of  associated  expenses  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  hearings  which  are  not 
authorized  by  law? 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  EEOC 
officials  are  prepared  to  give  specific  an- 
swers to  these  questions  and  to  cite  the 
specific  law  under  which  such  action  Is 
purported  to  be  authorized.  Unless  such 
authority  can  be  documented  in  the  law. 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  commission 
would  be  well  advised  to  reconsider  what 
could  be  an  ultra  vires  act.  and  report  to 
the  Congress  why  he  feels  that  he  is  au- 
thorized to  assume  nonexistent  powers 
and  undertake  to  subject  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  his  commands  and  desires. 
It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  EEOC  was  specifically  created 
imder  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  as  the  regulatory  body  charged 
with  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  fair  employment  practices  of  the 
act.  It  would  appear  that  in  keeping  with 
such    charges,    the    explicit    authority 
granted  is  set  out  in  section  710. 42  U.S.C. 
2000e.  which  reads  as  follows : 


his  resourcefulness  and 


experience  as  a 


veteran  overseas  reportei  will  stand  him. 


BY  WHAT  AUTHORiry   DOES   THE 
EEOC  HOLD  PUBLIC  HEARINOS? 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 


For  purposes  of  any  investigation  of  a 
charge  filed  under  the  authority  contained  In 
section  70fl.  the  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  examine  witnesses  under  oath  and 
to  require  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  relevant  or  material  to  the  charge 
imder  Investigation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  authority 
granted  is  specifically  limited  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  charge  filed  under  the 
authority  contained  in  section  706.  Hence, 
the  investigative  power  is  limited  to  the 
examination  by  way  of  physical  inspec- 
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tion  of  information  relevant  to  the  charge 
under  Investigation  and  to  the  use  of  a 
Federal  Court  order  to  produce  informa- 
tion "relevant  to  the  charge  under  in- 
vestigation." In  this  cormection  it  should 
be  noted  that  investigations  of  unlawful 
employment  practices  may  be  initiated 
either  by  a  complaining  employee  or  by  a 
written  charge  of  an  EEOC  member.  In 
the  case  of  the  proposed  Houston  hear- 
ings, and  the  letters  of  invitation  sent 
out  by  the  chairman,  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  no  complaint  has  been  filed 
either  by  an  employee  or  by  written 
charge  of  an  EEOC  member.  If  such  com- 
plaints are  in  existence,  the  employers 
were  not  so  advised  in  the  letters  of  in- 
vitation and  to  my  knowledge  have  not 
received  copies  of  any  such  complaints,  if 
any  there  are.  Since  it  would  appear  that 
the  existence  of  a  complaint  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
vestigative powers  of  the  EEOC,  I  am 
interested  to  know  how  the  commissioner 
determined  that  it  has  the  omnipotent 
powers  to  call  a  public  hearing  and  vir- 
tually require  the  attendance  of  those 
employers  he  picked  out. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  it  appears 
that  EEOC  hearings  are  intended  to  be 
conducted  according  to  procedural  rules 
promulgated  in  keeping  with  the  restric- 
tive legislative  powers  granted  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  If  this  Is  so.  it  would  further 
appear  that  the  act  and  the  EEOC  regu- 
lations demand  strict  maintenance  of 
confidentiality  of  any  charge.  Informa- 
tion obtained  through  hearing  investi- 
gations, employer  reports,  any  other  com- 
pany records  or  disclosure  of  efforts  of 
conciliation  prior  to  the  initiation  of  any 
court  proceeding.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  respectfully  ask  how  Chairman 
Brown  expects  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements that  such  Information  be  on 
a  confidential  basis,  and  yet  require  that 
such  Information  be  divulged  at  a  public 
hearing. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  It  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  policies  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as 
applicable  to  fair  employment  practices, 
should  not  be  along  the  traditional  adju- 
dicatory processes  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. But.  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  confidential  hearing 
which  would  not  conclude  with  the  issu- 
ance of  an  affirmative  order.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  act  directs  the  EEOC  to 
seek  an  elimination  of  the  illegal  practice 
by  voluntary  compliance.  In  other  words, 
the  EEOC's  explicit  regulatory  powers 
are  Informal  conference  and  persuasion 
aimed  at  conciliation.  Should  the  EEOC 
fail  to  secure  the  voluntary  compliance, 
its  office  would  then  be  to  notify  the  per- 
son aggrieved  and  advise  such  person 
that  a  civil  action  may  be  initiated  by 
him,  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be;  or,  on 
the  other  hand.  If  the  charge  was  brought 
by  an  EEOC  member,  then  the  civil  ac- 
tion could  be  brought  by  any  person 
affected  by  such  illegal  prsustlce.  Hence, 
the  end  result  would  be  that  a  guilty 
employer  would  be  confronted  with  a 
private  civil  action  rather  than  the  ad- 
ministrative act  of  a  Federal  agency. 

I  would  also  call  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  acts  of  the  chairman  of 


EEOC  with  regard  to  the  Houston,  Tex., 
hearings  appear  to  be  In  the  nature  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  to 
harass  or  Intimidate  a  cross  section  of 
Industry  and  several  labor  unions.  In 
short,  a  broad  attack  against  a  geograph- 
ical region  or  area  to  try  to  establish  a 
general  pattern  on  the  part  of  industry 
in  that  geographical  region.  Nowhere  in 
the  act  can  I  find  any  expressed  or  im- 
plied authority  for  any  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  EEOC.  It  would  appear 
that  if  the  chairman  or  the  commission 
desire  to  make  a  broad  attack  concerning 
a  segment  of  industry  or  a  group  of  in- 
dustries or  a  sectional  area,  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  recommend  a  civil 
action  by  the  Attorney  General,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  707(a)  of  the  act.  How- 
ever, even  imder  this  procedure,  the  civil 
action  by  the  Attorney  General  must  be 
directed  at  the  employment  records  of 
the  individual  company. 

It  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chair- 
man Is  engaged  In  an  aggressive  attempt 
to  try  to  embarrass  or  harass  a  section 
of  this  country  and  the  industry  located 
therein,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
express  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  In- 
tentions of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  he  is  un- 
dertaking to  exercise  powers  of  his  own 
creation  which  have  been  denied  to  him 
by  the  duly  constituted  legislative  au- 
thority of  this  Nation. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  hearings  could 
be  interpreted  and  construed  as  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  flout  the  expressed  will 
of  Congress  and  to  circumvent  the  writ- 
ten law  of  this  land.  In  support  of  this 
contention  I  would  point  out  that  the 
said  chairman,  on  the  18th  of  February 
1970,  in  a  speech  before  the  National 
Energy  Policy  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  think  FPC  (Federal  Power  Commission) 
would  seriously  question  whether  a  utility 
company  with  employment  figures  such  as 
those  cited  today,  or  with  a  slew  of  un- 
conclllated  "cause  findings"  Is  truly  oper- 
ating  In   the    "public   Interest." 

In  my  opinion  this  statement  could 
be  construed  as  a  veiled  threat  against 
the  utility  Industry  that  unless  they 
shaped  up  to  the  "yardstick"  of  Chair- 
man Brown,  they  might  find  themselves 
in  trouble  in  obtaining  an  application  for 
a  certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity— a  practice  or  procedure  not  author- 
ized in  any  degree  by  the  law  of  this  land, 
either  statutory  or  case. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  EEOC  and 
every  other  agency,  department,  division, 
bureau,  commission,  and  so  forth,  of  the 
Federal  Government,  should  be  required 
to  track  the  laws  as  written  by  the  Con- 
gress and  should  not  be  allowed  to  sub- 
ject the  people  of  this  Nation  to  require- 
ments, procedures,  practices,  harass- 
ment, or  intimidation  without  the  ex- 
press authorization  of  a  statute  duly 
passed  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  this  Nation.  Certainly, 
such  divisions  of  this  Government  should 
not  be  allowed  to  expend  tax  moneys  in 
the  exercise  of  powers  which  they  do  not 
have.  What  frightens  me  in  this  regard, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  thought  that  if  this  is 
going  on  in  the  EECX?,  how  many  other 


departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  engaging  In  such  surreptitious  prac- 
tices in  violation  of  the  law?  The  cost 
could  be  staggering. 

I  would  hope  to  have  an  early  sinswer 
to  the  questions  I  have  posed  and  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  why  this  practice 
was  attempted  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  no  contact 
with  any  of  those  requested  to  attend 
the  commission's  hearings  in  Houston 
beginning  June  1.  None  have  asked  my 
advice  and  I  am  not  giving  any.  I  sub- 
mit however,  that  the  best  way  to  stop 
these  illegal  proceedings  would  be  to 
ignore  the  invitation. 

There  is  too  much  legal  encroachment 
by  the  Federal  Government  without  add- 
ing that  not  authorized.  This  appears  to 
be  a  method  at  attempts  to  make  out  a 
case  of  some  sort  against  business  and 
labor,  based  possibly  on  their  own  state- 
ments. 

DON'T  FIND  SST  GUILTY  BEFORE 
EVIDENCE  IS  IN 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  miscon- 
ceptions being  spread  concerning  the 
supersonic  transport  program  in  which 
the  United  States  presently  is  engaged 
continue  to  gain  momentum.  I  totally  re- 
pudiate the  argument  that  the  SST  is 
not  compatible  with  the  environment, 
because  there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  who  make  such  charges 
are  finding  the  airplane  guilty  before  the 
evidence  Is  In. 

I  point  especially  to  the  remarks  at- 
tributed to  Elwood  R.  Quesada,  who  a 
decade  ago  was  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration Chief.  He  spoke  last  week 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  In  Government.  Mr.  Ques- 
ada's  remarks,  of  course,  will  be  given 
great  play  by  opponents  of  the  program. 
They  will  point  out  that  he  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  American  Airlines. 

However,  there  is  a  marked  inconsist- 
ency in  this  case.  While  the  chairman 
of  the  board,  Mr.  Quesada,  is  quoted  as 
saying  the  FMeral  Government  should 
never  have  gotten  into  the  financing  of 
a  supersonic  transport,  the  President  of 
that  same  airline  has  stated  that  in  his 
Judgment : 

The  technical  and  development  work  thus 
far  accomplished  on  the  U.S.  supersonic 
transport  makes  It  desirable  to  fund  the  pro- 
totype phase. 

It  has  been  said  American  Airlines  has 
no  real  interest  in  the  plane  because  they 
basically  are  a  domestic  air  carrier.  This 
is  no  longer  true.  Not  only  did  President 
Nixon  choose  American  Airlines  for 
South  Pacific  routes,  but  the  airline  has 
ordered  six  U.S.-built  SST's. 

The  most  alarming  of  the  remarks  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Quesada  was  the  state- 
ment: 

Europe  has  bought  our  airplanes  for  dec- 
ades. I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  our  buy- 
ing a  Concorde. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  not 
speaking  of  a  Concorde.  World  airlines 
have  ordered  74  Concordes;  seven  of 
these  airlines  are  from  the  United  States 
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and  nine  of  them  are  from  forfeign  coun- 
tries. What  is  even  more  important  Is 
that  26  airlines  have  ordered  122  Ameri- 
can SSTs.  These  sales  could  go  to  the 
British-French,  and  could  account  for 
nearly  $5  billion  in  the  US.  ec<)nomy. 

One  last  point.  Mr.  Speaker  .[Mr.  Ques- 
ada  said  he  doubts  the  Ruisian  SST 
could  be  given  away,  much  1^  sold.  He 
should  talk  to  his  colleagues  |n  the  cor- 
porate structure  of  other  aiiiUnes.  The 
president  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways has  commented  favorably  on  the 
Russian  SST,  as  have  the  leaders  of 
numerous  foreign  airlines. 

On  this  question  of  Pederil  funding 
of  the  prototype  phase  of  the  SST.  It  is 
not  a  one-way  avenue,  as  sonie  are  sug- 
gesting. The  U.S.  airlines  have  put  up  $56 
miUion  in  risk  capital  to  ai<i  this  pro- 
gram; $6  miUion  of  which  came  from 
American  Airlines. 

This  Is  no^time  to  turn  our  l«ck  on  tne 
American  technology  and  th^  American 
laborer  which  wUl  construct  '"-- 
most  advanced  aircraft  the 
ever  known,   the   American 
transport. 


the  finest, 
world  has 
supersonic 


SUCCESS  IN  CAMBODIA 
(Mr  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exiend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  military  attack  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  is 
bound  to  shorten  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  bring  American  soldiers  home  more 

quickly.  I    .      .     .    j. 

Already  the  enemy  has  sustamed  what 
must  be  unacceptable  losses  |n  both  men 
and  equipment.  | 

If  it  is  true  that  they  1^  between 
30  000  and  40.000  men  in  these  sanctu- 
aries they  have  literally  beea  decimated. 
Latest  figures  are  showing  hearly  4.500 
enemy  killed  in  action  and  over  1.300 
prisoners  of  war.  I 

This  does  not  include  woqnded  enemy 
who  have  been  carried  awayjby  their  fel- 
lows and  who  pose  an  additional  loglsU- 
cal  burden  on  them. 

Enemy  material  and  equipment  losses 
are  staggering.  These  include: 

Small    arms    ammunition,    (wer    8.300.000 

rounds. 

Machine  gun  ammunition,    jver  6,600.000 

rounds. 
Antiaircraft      ammunition,      over      a.oou 

rounds. 

Large  rocket  rounds,  over  80<  i. 
Small  rocket  rounds,  0,000. 
Bunkers  destroyed,  2.700. 
Individual  weapon*,  over  6.0(K). 


There  is  no  question  in  niy  mind  that 
these  operations,  which  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  6  to  8  weeks.  wUl  meas- 
urably shorten  American  participation  In 
the  war  by  allowing  the  program  of  Viet- 
namlzation  to  proceed  on  si  shedule. 


northeast  blackout  of  1965.  America  has 
witnessed  37  substantial  blackouts  and 
innumerable  lesser  power  shutdowns, 
known  as  brownouts.  Yet.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
came  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  and  Power  last 
week  and  testified  against  a  number  of 
bills  designed  to  provide  reliable  electric 
service  in  America.  The  Chairman  of 
the  FPC  made  some  very  valid  points, 
but  what  he  faUed  to  do  was  to  offer 
constructive  plans  to  help  prevent  fu- 
ture power  failures.  Like  so  many  oth- 
er regxilatory  actions,  the  FPC  is  drag- 
ging its  feet.  The  FPC  Chairman  spoke 
of  legislation  that  is  being  proposed  to 
meet  these  needs.  The  trouble  is  that 
this  legislaUon  is  coming  too  late.  The 
hearings  are  being  held  now.  The  prob- 
lem is  immediate.  Platitudes  from  the 
FPC  wiy^o  little  to  help  the  constimer 
wbo-ftfids  himself  compelled  to  turn  off 
air  conditioners  and  sit  in  the  dark  be- 
cause the  power  source  is  inadequate. 

The  FPC  Chairman  says  he  thinks 
that  the  industry  will  voluntarily  pro- 
vide reliable  sources  of  electricity  and 
that  this  legislation  is  not  needed.  The 
record  of  the  industry  does  not  bear  this 
out.  The  industry  and  the  FPC  have  both 
been  derelict  in  protecting  the  people. 
The  fact  is  that  New  York  City  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  have  inade- 
quate resources  to  protect  against  power 
failures  this  very  stmimer. 

On  AprU  19.  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  science  and  technology  ad- 
viser, pointed  out  there  is  danger  of 
blackouts  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— we  have  a  critical  power  situation 
in  this  country— the  whole  east  coast  is 
troubled  by  the  shortage  of  power. 

The  FPC  and  the  electric  industry 
agree  in  this  assessment;  yet  they  have 
not  taken  the  steps  needed  to  solve  these 
problems. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Industry  act 
without  a  legislative  prod— but  when 
they  do  not.  it  is  up  to  us  in  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  steps.  Legislation  is 
needed.  No  bill  is  no  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems at  hand.  Unless  the  FE>C  moves  to 
protect  the  electricity  consumer  and  un- 
less it  quickly  provides  legislation  which 
it  can  support,  then  it  will  be  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  the  NatiMi  and  to  its 
own  mandate. 

I  am  tired  of  having  regulatory  agen- 
cies defending  Industry  at  the  expense 
of  consumer  protection.  Something  must 
be  done  and  it  must  be  done  now  to  con- 
vince the  Nixon  administration  that  the 
time  has  passed  for  stalling  and  tempo- 
rizing. 

Action  Is  needed  and  if  the  PPC  falls, 
then  we  in  Congress  must  act. 


Unless  there  remains  a  balance  of 
weaponry  and  strength,  the  Russian- 
supplied  forces  alined  against  Israel  wUl 
be  tempted  again  to  try  to  overrun  the 
tiny  naUon  that  has  displayed  to  the 
world  a  love  of  freedom  that  has  lilted 
hearts  everywhere.  ,^    .v,  *   *»,^ 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  supply  mili- 
tary equipment  necessary  to  the  efforts 
of  Israel  to  defend  the  safety  of  her  peo- 
ple Nevertheless,  he  has  failed  to  date 
to  sell  Israel  the  aircraft  it  requested  for 
its  defense,  saying  that  the  balance  of 
forces  was  sufficient  in  her  favor  to  pre- 
vent an  attack. 

This  latest  news,  of  Russian  filers 
pUoting  Russian-supplied  planes,  adds  a 
new  dimension  to  the  threat  against  Is- 
rael The  balance  of  power,  so  important 
as  a  deterrent  to  a  full-scale  war.  may  be 
tipping  in  favor  of  the  forces  who  seek 
to  overrun  Israel.  We  cannot  permit  that 
imbalance.  For  the  safety  of  the  worid. 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  free  people  of 
Israel,  as  weU  as  our  own  naUonal  inter- 
est, we  cannot  permit  a  full-scale  confiict 

to  erupt.  .  ,     ^     .      ^   „, 

Five  successive  Presidents  have  ai- 
firmed  the  policy  that  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  Israel's  integrity  and  sur- 
vival and  U.S.  national  interests. 

Any  failure  on  our  part  to  make  clear 
to  the  entire  world  our  resolve  to  main- 
tain a  balance  in  the  Mideast,  any  faU- 
ure  on  our  part  to  make  clear  our  respect 
for  Israel,  any  faUure  on  our  part  to 
make  clear  our  vrillingness  to  stand  by 
Israel  will  signal  to  the  world  that  we 
have  failed  in  our  moral  obligations  to 
the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
human  dignity,  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  people  of  Israel  demand 
that  we  stand  with  Uiem  in  their  hour 
of  danger.  The  interests  of  the  Unitea 
States  demand  the  same  stand 

Israel  has  not  requested  a  gift  of  Uii. 
military  assistance,  or  U.S.  troops,  or 
even  U.S.  advisers.  She  only  wants  to 
purchase  tiie  aircraft  necessary  for  her 
defense  against  openly  beUigerent  neigh- 
bors. J 
I  urge  the  President,  who  has  promised 
to  review  his  earlier  decision  not  to  ship 
jet  aircraft  to  Israel  if  the  danger  is  iii- 
creased.  to  do  just  thatr-review  his  deci- 
sion. Such  a  review,  I  am  confident  wUl 
reach  the  conclusion  that  I  have  reached, 
that  the  United  States  has  a  strong  ob- 
ligation to  begin  Immediately  the  sales 
of  aircraft  requested  by  the  Israelis  for 
their  defense. 


TESTIMONY    ON    ELEX^TRIC    RE- 
LIABILITY 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  a|id  was  given 
permission  to  address  thfe  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  aqd  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Spea  ter,  since  the 


TINDERBOX  TENSION  IN  MIDDLE 
EAST  HEIGHTENED  BY  UJS. 
VACILLATION 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
grave  danger  to  world  peace  Is  the  tinder- 
box  toision  in  the  Middle  East.  Vacil- 
lation by  the  United  States  in  support  of 
Israel  heightens  that  danger. 


ISRAEL-ARAB  DISPUTE 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time,  as  the  people  of 
Israel  celebrate  their  22d  Independence 
anniversary,  new  and  unprecedented 
dangers  are  emerging  that  could  threaten 
their  very  survival.  I  refer  to  the  Intru- 
sion into  the  Israel-Arab  dispute  of  mili- 
tary units  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 
This  is  a  maJOT  escalation  of  the  Israel- 
Arab  dispute  and  portends  no  good  for 
the  future. 
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For  these  past  22  years  the  people  of 
ISTEtel  have  been  going  about  their  task 
of  nation  building  with  incredible  en- 
ergy and  success.  They  are  a  small  and 
democratic  nation  with  a  long  and  tor- 
tured history  of  inequality,  persecution 
and  outright  slaughter.  After  20  cen- 
turies of  homelessness  they  have  re- 
turned with  the  sanction  and  blessing  of 
tlie  international  community  to  the  land 
where  their  history  began  and  from 
which  they  have  never  been  entirely 
severed.  They  have  reclaimed  the  desert, 
built  cities  in  the  sand,  and  rehabilitated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  refugee 
brethren,  many  of  them  refugees  from 
Arab  countries. 

Time  and  again  they  have  appealed  to 
their  neighbors  to  conclude  with  them 
an  honorable  and  lasting  peace,  only  to 
be  rebuffed,  attacked,  and  threatened 
with  destruction.  Now  the  Soviet  Union 
has  squarely  allied  itself  against  the 
State  of  Israel.  For  years  Moscow  has 
been  pouring  in  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  the  most  sophisticated  weapons  into 
the  Arab  arsenals.  It  has  sent  Its  advis- 
ers, its  experts  and  its  generals  to  teach 
the  Arabs  how  to  prepare  for  war  against 
Israel.  Not  very  long  ago  they  dispatched 
the  most  sophisticated  SA-DI  missile 
system  together  with  thousands  of  mili- 
tary personnel  to  deploy  tmd  man  them. 
And  since  mid-April,  Soviet  combat 
pilots  fiying  Mig-21's  from  Egyptian  air- 
fields are  patrolling  E:gyptlan  ^es. 

I  say  this  is  wanton  aggression  against 
the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  aggression  be- 
cause it  is  in  support  of  Egypt's  hostile 
policy.  It  is  aggression  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  release  the  best  of  the  Egyptian 
forces  to  resimie  their  war  of  attrition 
against  Israel.  It  is  aggression  because  it 
is  calculated  to  protect  the  Egyptian  rear 
against  the  prospect  of  Israeli  counter- 
response. 

By  its  act  the  Soviets  have  drastically 
shifted  the  balance  of  power  against 
Israel.  The  qualitative  advantage  Israel 
once  enjoyed  has  been  erased  by  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  military  alongside 
the  Arab  military.  The  United  States 
must  move  swlfUy  to  correct  this  imbal- 
ance, otherwise  Israel  will  be  left  exposed 
to  the  prospect  of  massive  assault.  A 
weak  Israel  is  a  sure  invitation  to  Arab- 
Soviet  aggression.  That  aggression  will 
be  deterred  only  if  Israel  preserves  its 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  seek 
her  harm. 

Israel's  strength  is  America's  strength 
in  the  Middle  East.  Their  battie  for  sur- 
vival and  peace  Is  our  battie.  They  are  the 
one  true  friend  and  stable  ally  we  have 
in  the  whole  area.  It  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  the  weapons  It  needs  to 
protect  itself,  and  the  time  for  that  Is 
now.  That  small  country  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  asks  no  one 
to  fight  Its  batUes.  Its  people  have  shown 
time  and  again  that  they  have  the  cour- 
age, the  will,  the  readiness,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  carrying  their  own  burden  of 
defense  by  themselves.  We  must  provide 
them  with  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  and 
at  the  same  time  we  must  make  it  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are  going  to 
stand  by  Israel,  period. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  if  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  penetration  are  to  be  dis- 
couraged and  curtailed.  It  is  up  to  the 


Oovemment  from  the  President  down- 
ward to  make  its  voice  heard  in  this  mat- 
ter, not  only  in  words  but  in  deeds  as  well. 


ISRAEL  NEEDS  HELP 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  22d  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  I  wish  her  many  more  birthdays. 
And  I  Join  in  saluting  the  rare  accom- 
plishments, the  energy,  and  the  indom- 
itable courage  of  this  tiny  nation  which 
has  greaUy  enriched  the  concept  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  practicing  democracy. 

But  I  think  we  must  fear  for  her  fu- 
ture, now  more  than  any  time  in  the  past 
dozen  years. 

Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban 
termed  the  use  of  Soviet  pilots  in  Egypt 
"im  almost  revolutionary  change"  in  the 
military  situaticwi  and  called  for  prompt 
international  assistance  to  Israel  to  com- 
pensate for  it. 

I  think  that  a  shift  in  the  balance 
against  Israel — the  condition  the  United 
States  set  for  supplying  more  aircraft — 
now  very  clearly  exists. 

We  should  not  be  deluded  into  think- 
ing that  the  only  crucial  issue  at  the 
moment  is  the  confirmed  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  sent  several  squadrons 
of  fighter  pilots  to  Egypt  and  that  these 
pilots  are  now  fiying  protective  cover 
over  cities  smd  military  installations  in 
central  Egypt.  We  caimot  overl<x)k  the 
recent  installation  of  SAM  m  ground- 
to-air  missile  sites,  manned  by  an  esti- 
mated 1,500  Soviet  technicians,  around 
cities  like  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  at 
the  Aswan  Dam. 

The  enormity  of  Soviet  intervention 
should  be  obvious  in  the  fact  that  not 
only  are  Egyptian  troops  armed  with  the 
latest  Soviet  equipment  and  backed  by 
Soviet  technicians,  but  the  Soviets  have 
also  stationed  a  major  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  Is  reported  that  they  have 
virtually  converted  Alexandria  into  a 
Soviet  naval  base.  They  are  seeking  bases 
in  Libya. 

The  absence  of  firm  support  for  Israel, 
can  easily  be  interpreted  by  the  Soviet  as 
weakness  in  U.S.  policy  and  its  direc- 
tion— a  miscalculation  which  may  be  dl- 
recUy  responsible  for  the  current  Soviet 
buildup  in  Egypt  and  which  can  trigger 
the  mistakes  which  could  begin  a  third 
world  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  presence  of  Soviet 
pilots  in  combat  operations  over  Egypt 
presents  the  terrif3ring  possibility  that 
the  death  of  even  one  Soviet  pilot  could 
bring  about  massive  Soviet  retaliation. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
signal  a  caution  light  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  believe  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
when  the  balance  in  the  Middle  East  is 
restored  and  assured  by  our  providing 
Israel  with  the  aircraft  strength  she 
needs.  I  believe  that  restoring  the  balance 
represents  an  effective  deterrent — so  that 
the  Soviet  will  not  dare  risk  a  step  where 
the  consequences  would  become  interna- 
tional in  their  gravity. 

I  want  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
believe    that   Israel   desperately   wants 


peace,  and  that  her  only  concern  is  her 
self-defense. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  Israel's  integrity.  I 
plead  for  immediate  acticm  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  assist  Israel  in  her  time  of  very 
gravest  peril. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  EXPENSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  previously  adopted  policy  of  dis- 
closure, I  am  at  this  time  malclng  public 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  supplementary  expense  fund 
raised  for  newsletter,  unreimbursed 
travel,  and  office  expenses. 

As  I  stated  in  previous  disclosures, 
there  is  no  provision  under  the  law  for 
any  reporting,  but  I  feel  it  is  best  to 
do  so. 

The  disclosure  follows : 

statement    for   fiscal    year    1969 
Balance,  beginning  Jan.  1.  1969..  $6, 183. 68 
Total  oontrlbuUone,  1969 6,996.60 

Subtotal   13, 179. 16 

Ezpendlturea,    1969 12.681.52 

Kndlng    balance,    Dec.    31. 

1969    - -- _-       497.64 

Itemized  expenses: 

Newsletter    2,308.66 

TV,  radio,  and  press  reparts  to 
district   1,308.21 

UnrelmbuTBed    travel    expense, 

member  and  staff 2,343.22 

Rental  and  maintenance,  cdflce 

equipment     3,623.64 

Telephone  and  telegrapb 1,608.61 

Newspaper  and  periodical  sub- 
scriptions             251.70 

CTonstltuents  luncheons  and  re- 
ceptions         1,437.40 

Total     .-  12,681.82 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MnxER)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments,  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves SIS  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  producer 
of  lubricating  oil  in  the  world.  In  1966 
the  United  States  produced  9,119,000 
metric  tons  of  lubricating  oil.  Japan  was 
second  with  1,178,000  metric  tons. 


JOINT     CONGRESSIONAL    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENVIRONMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentie- 
msui  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  £is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  House  joint  resolution  cre- 
ating a  Joint  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Technology,  I  welcome  the  prompt 
acticHi  being  taken  today  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Its  passage  will  mean  that  Congress 
has  recognized  the  serious  oivironmen- 
tal  problems  that  exist  and  wants  to  deal 
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with  them  effectively.  Whll;  there  has 
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been  a  steady  expansion  of 
committee  interest  in  specilflc  environ 
mental  problems.  Congress  so  far  has  not 
evaluated  this  field  in  its  entirety  with  a 
view  toward  evolving  a  cQherent  and 
unified  policy  for  national  Environmen- 
tal management.  There  ciurently  exists 
a  veritable  Jungle  of  gbvemmental 
groups  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
environment:  11  Federal  departments. 
18  Independent  agencies.  13  congres- 
sional committees.  90  Pedertil  programs. 
28  quasi-governmental  bodies,  and  14  in- 
teragency committees.  In  tbls  situation, 
a  joint  committee  could  helq  to  maintain 
oversight  on  envlronmentali  policy. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  signed  by  the  President  on  the  first 
of  this  year,  declared  that] each  person 
should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to 
a  better  envirraunent.  This  is  a  fine,  up- 
standing statement,  but  it  i  needs  to  be 
reinforced  by  substantive  Proposals  of- 
fering constructive  solutions.  Senator 
Jackson  has  correctly  note^  that: 

It  needs  to  be  recognized  thit  the  declara- 
Uon  of  a  naUonAl  environmental  policy  will 
not  alone  necessarily  better  <k  enhance  the 
total  man-environment  relationship.  The 
present  problem  Is  not  slmpli  the  lack  of  a 
policy.  It  also  Involves  the  neei  to  rationalize 
and  coordinate  existing  pollcl^  and  to  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  they  i^ay  be  contin- 
uously reviewed  to  determlnei  whether  they 
meet  the  national  goal  of  a  quality  life  In  a 
quaUty  environment  for  all  Americans. 


congressional    committee    in    order    to 
ndependent    minimize  future  aspects  of  our  heavy- 
handed  treatment  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 


FEDERAL  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DRUG 
DEPENDENCY  PREVENTION. 

TREATMENT,    AND    REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 


The  joint  committee  to  »e  established 
under  this  resolution  Is  td^  provide  just 
such  a  coordination  and  refiew  function. 
Its  creation  will  help  Congress  to  grasp 
the  dimensions  of  the  task  tind  to  appre- 
ciate the  complexities  of  cleaning  up  the 
environment.  Our  approac|i  to  environ- 
mental protection  must  lie  as  interre- 
lated as  the  environment  iitself  is. 

One  prime  responsibiliity  the  joint 
committee  Is  to  have,  ambng  others,  is 
that  of  consideration  of  the  annual  en- 
vironmental quality  report  coming  from 
the  Presidents  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality.  In  so  doing,  i^  will  perform 
a  valuable  function  similar  to  that  per- 
formed by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President.  Though  a  nonlegisla- 
tive  committee,  it  will  b^  creating  the 
basis  for  action  by  the  lefei&lative  com- 
mittees. 

Environmental  problens  cut  across 
many  existing  operational  organizations, 
and  coordination  in  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  urgently  needs 
improvement.  The  Execijtive's  Council 
on  Envircmmental  Quality  should  be 
complemented  by  a  cont^ponding  joint 
congressional  committee  lior  purposes  of 
continued  and  efflcient  interaction.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Technology  can  provide  U$e  needed  com- 
plement. Its  formation  will  signify  a 
shift  on  the  part  of  Congress  from  a 
scattergim  approach  to  environmental 
problems  to  a  compreheiiaive  and  unified 
approach.  j 

It  has  been  recognized!  that,  with  re- 
spect to  ecological  destruction,  "we  have 
met  the  enemy  and  they  Are  us."  Having 
realized  our  own  culpabUlty,  we  need  to 
take  steps  such  as  the  crepitlon  of  a  joint 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson)  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  privilege  today 
to  introduce,  along  with  42  cosponsors, 
the  Federal  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendency Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970.  To  date.  24 
Senators  have  sponsored  S.  3562.  the 
bill  to  which  the  measure  my  colleagues 
and  I  introduce  today  is  the  companion 
piece. 

I  have  been  extremely  concerned 
about  the  drug  abuse  epidemic  that  has 
existed  in  the  United  States  for  some 
time.  Drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
are  increasing  at  an  astonishing  rate 
throughout  the  coimtry.  It  is  apparent 
that  existing  laws  have  not  been  effec- 
tive to  prevent  drug  abuse  and  depend- 
ence or  to  provide  adequate  education, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  borrow  the  vernacular 
of  the  young,  we  are  "up  against  it"  as 
far  as  this  grotesque  situation  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  will  either  act  now  or  brace 
ourselves  for  a  final  scene  of  widespread 
addiction  and  rxiin  as  the  drug  net  de- 
scends over  more  and  more  of  our  peo- 
ple, young  and  old.  rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white,  urban  and  suburban.  I  know 
it  pleases  no  one  to  find  that  the  drug 
problem  has  suddenly  mushroomed  and 
worsened  nearly  beyond  belief,  but  we 
must  deal  with  reality  as  we  find  it,  not 
fantasy  as  we  wish  it  and  this  means 
tackling  the  Qrag  menace  forcefully 
now. 

As  far  back  as  1963,  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotic  and 
Drug  Abuse  found  that  public  and  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  field  was  hope- 
lessly inadequate.  Unfortunately,  misin- 
formation about  drugs  and  their  effects 
is  still  prevalent  and  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  still 
limited,  fragmented,  and  sporadic. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  the  past  has 
been  an  overreliance  on  law  enforcement 
as  a  panacea.  Clearly,  this  sispect  of  the 
antidrug  effort  is  a  vital  one  but  it  is  a 
part,  not  the  whole.  The  skyrocketing 
drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addiction  sta- 
tistics make  it  painfully  obvious  that 
drug  laws  by  themselves  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  While  new  laws  may  bring 
about  increased  arrests  they  can  also  dis- 
rupt the  lives  of  many  iimocent  pe<M3le 
and  will  do  nothing  to  get  down  to  the 
root  causes  of  the  drug  rampage.  What 
we  need  here  is  the  skill  of  a  surgeon,  not 
the  brute  force  of  a  butcher. 

Drugs  involve  their  victims  socially, 
psychologically  and  medically,  not  mere- 
ly legally  or  Ulegally.  Desperately  need- 
ed is  an  attack  on  the  root  causes  of 


this  menace  to  replace  the  bankrupt  pol- 
icy of  continuing  to  pay  the  gargantuan 
costs  of  drug-induced  crime  and  coim- 
terproductive   imprisonment  which  has 
given  us  no  return  on  our  investment  ex- 
cept more  costs.  We  have  reacted  to  this 
spreading  sickness  by  punishing  it  rath- 
er than  curing  it.  For  too  long  we  have 
spent  too  much  for  too  little.  It  is  high 
time  to  pursue  the  avenue  of  develop- 
ing programs  which  use  our  resources  to 
combat  the  causes  instead  of  the  effects. 
I  was  heartened  last  year  when  the 
Members  of  this  body  unanimously  pass- 
ed the  landmark  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of  1969.  of  which  I  was  a  sponsor. 
This  act  constitutes  a  limited  but  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  ultimate  goal 
of  reversing  the  rising  tide  of  drug  abuse 
among    our   extraordinarily    vulnerable 
young  people.  Believing  as  I  do  that  drug 
abuse  is  an  indisputably  serious  threat 
to  our  society,  however,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  number  of  other  drug  measures 
which  go  considerably  further  toward 
dealing  with  the  entire  spectnmi  of  this 
crisis.  Education,  in  my  Judgment,  can 
and  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  effort  to 
bring  the  problem  under  control  but,  as 
with  law  enforcement,  it  will  be  a  part, 
not  the  whole. 

The  bipartisan  and  geographically  as 
well  as  politically  broad  based  support 
for  the  Federal  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug 
Dependency,  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  is  indicative 
of  both  the  widespread  concern  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  this  area  as  well  as 
of  the  merits  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion itself. 

This  legislation  would  establish  the 
administrative  structure  and  authoriza- 
tion for  an  imprecedented,  massive, 
across-the-board  Federal  attack  on  the 
drug  epidemic  in  this  country,  from  a 
prevention,  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
point  of  view.  The  legislation: 

First,  it  would  establish  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  which 
would  have  a  completely  comprehensive 
range  of  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
the  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  drug  dependents  and  drug 
abusers.  Those  responsibilities  Include 
administrative,  planning,  coordination, 
statistical,  research,  training,  education, 
classification,  and  reporting  functions, 
all  of  which  are  set  out  in  detail.  These 
powers  would  be  utilized  and  directed  in 
accordance  with  a  specific  and  compre- 
hensive drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
control  plan  which  would  be  drawn  up 
and  carried  out  by  the  newly  created 
Administration  and  would  be  submitted 
annually  to  Congress  for  review; 

Second,  it  would  replace  present  legis- 
lation governing  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation services  available  to  drug  depend- 
ent persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
violating  Federal  criminal  laws  with  up- 
dated and  stronger  legislation,  which, 
while  continuing  the  same  basic  policy  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  would 
greatiy  expand  the  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  such  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation and  would  make  more  definite  the 
Federal  Government's  obligations  to 
carry  out  that  policy; 
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Third,  it  would  require  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  of  prevention  and  the 
recognition  and  encouragement  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  for  all 
Federal  employees,  and  members  of  the 
armed  services.  It  would  also  require  the 
establishment  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  veterans  and  the 
inclusion  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence In  group  health  and  disability 
insurance  policies  made  available  to 
Federal  employees; 

Fourth,  it  would  require  the  recogni- 
tion of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
as  a  significant  health  problem  in  a 
broad  range  of  programs  affecting  health 
matters,  including  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs,  the  £k:onomic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  programs,  welfare  programs, 
highway  safety  planning  programs,  med- 
icare, medicaid,  and  social  security; 

Fifth,  it  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  State  and  local  organizations,  agen- 
cies, institutions,  smd  individuals  to  carry 
out  a  comprehensive  range  of  activities 
in  the  drug  education,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  areas. 
This  would  include  but  would  not  be  lim- 
ited to  development  of  model  curricula, 
curricular  materials,  and  curricular  dis- 
semination programs;  training  and  edu- 
cation programs  for  medical  schools,  out- 
reach workers,  and  other  professional 
and  nonprofessionad  persons ;  support  of 
community  planning  and  educational 
programs;  organization  of  community 
personnel;  support  of  services  to  juve- 
niles and  young  adults;  and  services  in 
correctional  institutions; 

Sixth,  it  would  establish  an  independ- 
ent Secretary's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  to  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  newly  created  Administra- 
tion and  to  assist  it  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act;  and  would  establish  an 
Intergovernmental  Coordinating  Council 
on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation efforts  dealing  with  problems  of 
drug  dependence  and  drug  abuse. 

The  following  Representatives  Join  me 
in  introducing  this  legislation: 

Glenn  Anderson  of  California. 

Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York. 

George  Brown  of  California. 

Daniel  Button  of  New  York. 

Hugh  Carey  of  New  York. 

John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  Derwinski  of  Illinois. 

Don  EIdwards  of  California. 

Daniel  Flood  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Oiau o  of  Connecticut. 

Jacob  Gilbert  of  New  York. 

Seymour  Halpern  of  New  Yoric. 

Richard  Hanna  of  California. 

Augustus  Hawkins  of  California. 

Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Robert  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  Koch  of  New  York. 

Robert  Leggett  of  California. 

Richard  McCarthy  of  New  York. 

Spark  Matsunaoa  of  Hawaii. 

Thomas  Meskill  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  Minish  of  New  Jersey. 

William  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 


John  Moss  of  California. 

LuciEN  Nedzi  of  Michigan. 

Richard  Ottdjger  of  New  York. 

Edward  Patten  of  New  Jersey. 

Howard  Pollock  of  Alaska. 

Thomas  Rees  of  California. 

Ocden  Reid  of  New  York. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

Edward  Roybal  of  California. 

Philip  Ruppb  of  Michigan. 

Fernand  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island. 

James  Scheuer  of  New  York. 

George  Shipley  of  Illinois. 

Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Tiernan  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  Tunney  of  California. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin  of  California. 

Jim  Wright  of  Texas. 

John  Wydler  of  New  York. 

In  addition,  two  Members  have  In- 
formed me  that  they  intend  to  introduce 
this  act  on  their  own  and  to  work  for 
its  enactment  as  well. 

For  my  colleagues'  information,  the 
following  Senators  have  Joined  Harold 
Hughes  as  supporters  of  this  legislative 
proposal: 

Alan  Bible  of  Nevada. 

Howard  Cannon  of  Nevada. 

Alan  Cranston  of  California. 

Thomas  Eagleton  of  Missouri. 

Philip  Hart  of  Michigan. 

Ernest  Hollings  of  South  Carolina. 

Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii. 

Jacob  Javtts  of  New  York. 

Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota. 

MncE  Mansfield  of  Montana. 

Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana. 

Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota. 

Frank  Moss  of  Utah. 

Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine. 

Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 

Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 

Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia. 

Richard  Schweiker  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland. 

Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Ralph  Yarborouch  of  Texas. 

Stephen  Young  of  Ohio. 

Those  of  us  associated  with  this  pro- 
posal realize  that  It  is  far  from  perfect 
and  does  not  present  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  But  we  feel  it  is  a  comprehen- 
sive and  carefully  thought-out  approach 
that  once  promulgated  and  put  into  effect 
will  go  a  long  way  in  combating  the  drug 
epidemic  that  has  infected  this  Nation. 

For  my  colleagues'  additional  informa- 
tion. I  have  requested  permission  to  in- 
dude  the  full  text  of  the  Federal  Drug 
Abuse  and  Drug  Dependency  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Within  the  next  2  weeks  I  intend  to  re- 
introduce the  bill  and  will  be  soliciting 
additional  oosp>onsors  for  it.  I  hope  that 
many  of  you  will  see  fit  to  join  us  in 
supporting  this  most  worthwhile  pro- 
posal. Tlie  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  16S86 

A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse  and  dnig 
dependency  prevention,  treatment  and  re- 
habUltotton 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SaOKT   TTFLK 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Drug 
Abuae  and  Drug  Dependence  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970". 


TITLE   I— PINDIN08    AND   DECLASATION 
OP  PtJRPOSES 
Sec.   101.  The  Congress   finds  that — 

(a)  Drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  are 
rapidly  increasing  throughout  the  country. 
Drug  abuse  can  seriously  impair  health,  and 
can  lead  to  dnig  dependence.  Drug  depend- 
ence is  an  illness  or  disease  that  requires 
treatment  through  health  and  rehabilitation 
services. 

(b)  Existing  laws  have  not  been  effective 
to  prevent  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
or  to  provide  adequate  education,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers  and  drug 
dependent  persons.  Increasing  education, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services  offer 
the  best  possibility  of  reducing  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence.  A  major  commltznent 
of  health  resources  and  Oovemment  funds 
ts  required  to  Institute  an  adequate  and 
effective  Federal  program  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence. 

(c)  Drug  dependent  penons  oommlt  a 
high  i>ercentage  of  the  serious  crime  in  many 
cities  In  order  to  secure  funds  with  whlc^ 
to  satisfy  their  habit.  Criminal  incarceration 
without  appropriate  treatment  has  proved 
Ineffective  to  deter  drug  related  crime. 
E^ffectlve  treatment  services  and  successful 
rehabilitation  offer  the  best  possibility  of 
avoiding  a  high  rate  of  recidivism. 

(d)  Present  Federal  programs  for  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  are  relegated  to 
a  low  level  of  priority  and  remain  unco- 
ordinated within  the  Oovemment.  Federal 
officials  have  faUed  to  handle  effectively  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  among  those 
for  whom  the  Oovemment  has  special  re- 
sponsibilities— civilian  employees,  military 
personnel,  and  veterans.  Existing  Federal  re- 
search, health,  and  rehabilitation  laws  have 
not  properly  been  used  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 
Lack  of  Federal  leadership  and  funding  has 
also  contributed  to  the  failure  of  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  Institutions,  and 
organizations  to  recognize  their  responslbUl- 
ties  for  meeting  these  problems. 

S«c.  102.  The  OtJingress  declares  that — 

(a)  There  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained a  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  coordinate  all  Federal  health  and 
rehabilitation  programs  related  to  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuae  and 
drug  dependence. 

(b)  Major  Federal  action  and  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  programs  shall  be 
undertaken  to  engage  in  and  encourage  plan- 
ning, coordination,  statistics,  research,  train- 
ing, education,  repnrtlng,  and  classlflcatlon 
with  respect  to  dnig  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence, and  to  provide  equal  access  to  hu- 
mane care,  effective  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation for  all  drug  abusers  and  drug  depend- 
ent persons  regardless  of  their  circum- 
stances. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  thla 
Act,  all  other  Federal  legislation  providing 
for  Federal  or  federally  assisted  State  re- 
search, prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabilita- 
tion programs  In  the  fields  of  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  rehabilitation  shall  be 
utilized  to  reduce  drug  abuse,  drug  depend- 
ence, and  drug  related  crime. 

TITLE  n — DEFINITIONS 

Skc.  301.  The  definitions  In  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1909  shall  also 
apply  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  202.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  "Administration"  means  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  established  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare by  this  Act. 

(b)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Cocnmls- 
Bloner  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  AdmlnlstraUon  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  Act. 
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(c)  "Courta"  includes  all  ^eral  courts. 
Including  any  United  States  magistrate. 

(d)  "Deptu^menf  means  the  Department 
ot  Health,  KducaUon,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  "Drug  abuser"  means  a4y  person  who 
usee  any  cxjntrolled  dan^poUs  substance 
under  clrcumfltancee  that  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  law.  ' 

(f )  "Drug  dependent  person!"  means  a  per- 
son who  Is  using  a  controlled  dangerotjs 
substance  and  who  Is  In  a  sl^te  of  psychic 
or  physical  dependence,  or  botl.  arising  from 
administration  of  that  controlled  dangeroiis 
substance  on  a  continuing  b$8ls.  Drug  de- 
pendence Is  characterized  by  l^ehavorlal  and 
other  responses  which  Include  a  strong  com- 
pulsion to  take  the  substance  on  a  continuous 
basis  in  order  to  experience  Its  {Mychlc  effects, 
or  to  avoid  the  discomfort  of 

(g)  "Drug  related  offense" 
eral  criminal  offense  conunlttj 
dependent  person  (1)  to  sai 
dependence  or  to  obt&ln  funds 
drug  dependence  or  (3)  while 
result  of  the  Influence  of  I 
dangerous  substance. 

(h)  "Emergency  medical  sertlces"  Includes 
all  appropriate  short-term  s*vlces  for  the 
acute  effects  of  drug  abuse  ana  drug  depend- 
ence, which  (1)  are  available  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  (3)  are  commu4lty  based  and 
located  so  as  to  be  qulcUy  ^d  easily  ac- 
cessible to  patients.  (3)  are  kflUlated  with, 
and  constitute  an  Integral  (fut  not  neces- 
sarily physical)  part  of.  the  ^neral  medical 
services  of  a  general  hospital,  and  (4)  pro- 
vide drug  withdrawal  and  otl^er  appropriate 
medical  care  and  treatment,  orofesslonal  ex- 
amination, diagnosis,  and  cli 
respect  to  possible  drug  de 
referral  for  other  treatment 
tlon. 

(1)   "Government  attorney'^ 
tomey   authorized   to   repre 
States  with  respect  to  this 

(J)  "Inpatient  services"  tnc 
ment  and  rehabilitation  serjplces  for  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  jprovlded  for  a 
resident  patient  while  be  speiids  full  time  In 
a  treatment  institution.  | 

(k)  "Intermediate  care  serWces"  includes 
all  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  provided 
for  a  resident  patient  while  fee  spends  part 
time  In  a  treatment  Institution  (Including 
but  not  limited  to  a  halfwat  house,  hostel, 
or  foster  home)  which  ts  coiomunlty  based 
and  located  so  as  to  be  qulcUy  and  easily 
accessible  to  patients. 

(1)  "Outpatient  services"  includes  aU 
treatment  and  rehabllltatlo*  services  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  clinics,  social 
centers,  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
welfare  centers,  and  Job  referral  services)  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  depenilence  provided 
while  the  patient  Is  not  a;  resident  of  a 
treatment  Institution,  which  lare  community 
based  and  located  so  as  to  pe  quIcUy  and 
easily  accessible  to  patients,    j 

(m)  "Prevention  and  treaonent"  Includes 
all  appropriate  forms  of  e<^ucstlonal  pro- 
grams and  services  (incli^dlng  but  not 
limited  to  radio,  television,  films,  books, 
pamphlets,  lectures,  adult  education,  and 
school  courses) ;  planning,  coordinating,  sta- 
tistical, research,  training,  evaluation,  re- 
porting, claaslfleatlon,  and  other  administra- 
tive, scientific,  or  technical  peograms  or  serv- 
ices; and  screening,  dlagioosls,  treatment 
(emergency  mertlffal  care,  inpatient.  Inter- 
mediate care,  and  outpatient) ,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, job  training  and  referral,  and 
other  rehablllUtlon  progranjs  or  services. 

(n)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(o)  "State"  Includes  the  Dl»trlct  of  Colum- 
bU,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Pue^  Rico,  Ouam, 
American   Samoa,   and  the 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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TITLB    m— DRUO    ABUSE    PREVENTION. 
TREATMENT,      AND      REHABIUTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
KSTABUSHMZNT     OF    THK     ADMINISTRATION 

Skc.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  develop  and  conduct  a 
comprehensive  health,  education,  and  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence. 

(b)  (1)  The  Administration  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Commissioner,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Section  6318  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  positions  at  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"(130)  Commissioner,  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare." 

(c)  The  AdmlnlstraUon  and  its  programs 
and  services  shall  be  staffed  with  an  ade- 
quate number  of  personnel,  who  shall  possess 
appropriate  qualifications  and  competence, 
and  some  of  whom  may  formerly  have  been 
drug  abusers  or  drug  dependent  persons. 
Prior  criminal  arrests  or  convictions  shall 
not  be  a  bar  to  such  employment. 

ADMINISTRATIVX    rXTNCTIONS    OF    THI 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  302.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  Its  adminis- 
trative functions  to^ 

(a)  administer  any  service  or  program  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  pursuant 
to  a  request  In  accordance  with  section  304 
(a)  of  this  Act; 

(b)  administer  the  program  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  Federal  offenders 
established  under  title  IV  of  this  Act; 

(c)  review  and  provide  in  writing  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  adequacy  and  appropriateness 
of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  dnig  abuse  aid  drug  de- 
pendence of  all  comprehensive  State  health, 
welfare,  and  rehabilitation  plans  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law,  including  but  not  limited  to  those 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  35(a)  (15)  of 
tiUe  20  and  sections  246(a)  (2)  (L) ,  291c(a) 
(4),  1396a(a)(31),  and  2684(11)  of  title  42 
of  the  United  States  Code; 

(d)  administer  the  grants  and  contracts 
authorized  under  title  VII  of  this  Act;  and 

(e)  administer  any  other  service  or  pro- 
gram, or  take  any  other  action,  consistent 
with  the  intent  and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

PLANNINO   FTTNCnONS  OF  TRR   AOMINISTaATION 

SBC.  303.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  Its  planning 
functions  to — 

(a)  develop  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
Federal  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
control  plan  to  Implement  the  objectlvee  and 
policies  of  this  Act.  The  plan  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  enactment 
date  of  this  Act.  It  shall  be  reviewed  annu- 
ally and  submitted  to  Congress  with  any 
appropriate  revtsloiLs  as  p«irt  of  the  Admin- 
istration's annual  report.  The  Commissioner 
shall.  In  developing  the  comfwehenslve  Fed- 
eral plan,  consult  and  collaborate  with  all 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations.  The  plan  shall  specify  how  all 
available  health,  welfare,  educational,  and 
rehabilitation  resources,  and  how  funds,  pro- 
grams, services,  and  facilities  authorized  un- 
der existing  Federal  legislation,  are  to  be 
utilized: 


(b)  develop  model  dru«  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  control  plans  for  State  and  local 
governments,  utilizing  the  concepts  Incor- 
porated in  the  comprehensive  Federal  plan. 
The  model  plans  shall  be  reviewed  on  a  pe- 
riodic basis  and  revised  to  keep  them  current. 
They  shall  specify  how  all  types  of  commu- 
nity resources  and  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion may  be  utilized;  and 

(c)  provide  assistance  and  consultation  to 
State  and  local  governments,  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals  with  respect  to 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence. 

COORDINATION    FUNCTIONS    OF   TH£ 
AOMINISTKATION 

Sbc.  304.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  its  coordinat- 
ing functions  to — 

(a)  assist  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  In  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  appropriate  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  this  Act.  Upon  request, 
the  Administration  shall  undertake  the  di- 
rect administration  of  any  such  program  or 
service; 

(b)  serve  In  a  consulting  capacity  to  all 
Federal  courts,  departments,  and  agencies. 
Including  those  responsible  for  programs  af- 
fected by  title  VI  of  this  Act,  and  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  in  the  development 
and  coordination  of  a  full  range  of  programs, 
facilities,  and  services  available  to  them  for 
education,  diagnosis,  counseling,  and  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  problems  they  encounter; 

(c)  coordinate  all  Federal  health  and  re- 
habilitation efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  those  relating  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training,  older  Americans,  law  en- 
forcement assistance,  health  research  fa- 
cilities, mental  retardation  facilities  and 
community  mental  health  centers,  juvenile 
delinquency,  health  professions  educational 
assistance,  hospital  and  medical  facilities, 
social  security,  community  health  services, 
education  professions  development,  higher 
education.  Federal  employees  health  benefits, 
economic  opportunity,  comprehensive  health 
planning,  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, highway  safety,  the  civil  service  laws, 
smd  laws  providing  for  the  treatment  and  dis- 
charge of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  support  and  treatment  of  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces; 

(d)  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
government  programs  and  services,  and  pro- 
grams and  services  of  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 

(e)  stimulate  more  effective  use  of  exist- 
ing resources  and  available  services  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug    dependence: 

(f)  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Intergov- 
emment  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  to  develop  a 
policy  consistent  with  this  Act  with  regard 
to  Federal  employees  who  are  drug  abusers 
or  drug  dependent  pyersons.  Involving  appro- 
priate programs  and  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  among  such  employees; 

(g)  assist  State  and  local  governments  In 
coordinating  programs  among  themselves  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence;  and 

(h)  cooperate  with  organized  medicine  to 
disseminate  medical  guidelines  for  the  use 
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of  controlled  dangerous  substances  In  medi- 
cal practice.  A  practitioner  may  prescribe, 
administer,  or  dispense  a  controlled  danger- 
ous substance  in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional practice  (1)  in  good  faith  within  the 
scope  of  the  patient  relationship,  and  (2)  In 
accordance  with  principles  of  medical  care 
and  treatment  accepted  by  a  responsible  seg- 
ment of  the  medical  profession. 

STATISTICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THB  ADMINISTRATION 

Sac.  305.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  its  statistical 
functions  to^ 

(a)  gather  and  publish  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  drug  abuse,  drug  dependence,  and 
drug  related  problems;  and 

(b)  promulgate  regulations,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  specifying  uniform 
statistics  to  be  obtained,  records  to  be  main- 
tained, and  reports  to  be  submitted,  by 
public  and  private  departments,  agencies 
organizations,  practitioners,  and  other  per- 
sons with  respect  to  drug  abuse,  drug  de- 
pendence, and  drug  related  problems.  Such 
statistics  and  reports  shall  not  reveal  the 
Identity  of  any  patient  or  drug  dependent 
person  or  other  confidential  Information. 

RESEARCH    FITNCTIONS   OF  THE    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  306.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  Its  research 
functions  to^ 

(a)  conduct  and  encotirage  all  forms  of  re- 
search, Investigations,  experiments,  and 
studies  relating  to  the  cause,  epidemiology, 
sociological  aspects,  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence; 

(b)  conduct,  and  encourage  and  assist 
others  to  conduct,  all  forms  ot  research.  In- 
vestigations, experiments,  and  studies  re- 
lating to  the  toxicology,  pharmacology, 
ohemlstry,  effects  on  the  health  of  drug 
abusers,  and  danger  to  the  public  health,  of 
oontrolled  dangerous  substances.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  use  of  any  oontrolled  dangerous 
substance  for  therapeutic,  research,  experi- 
mental, or  other  investigational  purposes 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  by  a  prac- 
titioner or  other  qualified  Investigator,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 355(1)  and  360b(j)  of  title  21  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  applicable  regis- 
tration provisions  of  Federal  law.  Any  such 
investigation  may  be  prohibited,  delayed  or 
terminated  only  on  the  grounds  that  the  in- 
vestigator has  materially  falsified  any  appli- 
cation required  to  be  filed  prior  to  the  In- 
vestigation, or  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
under  any  law  relating  to  controlled  danger- 
ous substances,  or  has  had  his  Federal  regis- 
tration suspended  or  revoked  and  is  no  longer 
authorized  by  Federal  law  to  engage  in  the 
dispensing,  or  administration  of  controlled 
dangerous  substances,  or  falls  to  establisb 
adequate  procedures  to  account  for  controlled 
dangerous  substances  or  to  safeguard  ade- 
quately his  supply  of  such  drugs  against  di- 
version from  legitimate  investigational  use; 

(c)  CoOTdinate  research  conducted  by  the 
Administration  with  research  conducted  by 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organisations,  and  individuals.  To  facilitate 
this  activity,  the  Administration  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  complete  and  oiirrent 
register  of  all  practitioners  and  other  quali- 
fied Investigators  engaged  in  any  form  of  or 
research  on  controlled  dangerous  substances. 
Placement  on  such  register  shall  be  pursuant 
to  an  application  to  the  Secretary  which  shall 
state  (1)  the  name,  address,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  applicant,  (2)  the  procedures 
used  to  account  for  dangerous  controlled 
substances  and  to  safeguard  such  substances 
adequately  against  diversion  from  legitimate 
Investigational  use,  and  (3)  an  outline  of  the 
investigation.  An  application  filed  pursuant 
to  sections  365(1)  or  360b(j)  of  title  21  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  also  constitute  an 
application  for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 


Placement  on  such  regrUter  may  be  denied 
only  on  a  ground  specified  in  subsection  306 
(b)  of  this  Act,  and  shall  constitute  registra- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Controlled  I>anger- 
ous  Substances  Act  of  1909,  but  shall  noit 
authorize  the  dispensing  or  administration 
of  controlled  dangerous  substances  to  human 
beings  except  by  persons  licensed  or  other- 
wise permitted  to  dispense  or  administer 
siich  substances  under  applicable  State  laws; 

(d)  make  available  research  facilities  and 
resources  of  the  Administration  to  appro- 
priate authorities,  health  officials,  and  Indi- 
viduals engaged  In  Investigations  or  research 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  re- 
sources shall  Include  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances for  Investigational  and  research  pur- 
poses, and  the  establishment  of  criteria  pur- 
suant to  which  any  registered  investigator  Is 
to  be  authorized  to  manufacture  or  other- 
wise acquire  sufficient  controlled  dangerous 
substances  for  his  legitimate  investigational 
and  research  needs; 

(e)  make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with, 
universities,  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations,  and  individuals  for 
such  research; 

(f)  establish  an  information  center  on 
such  research,  which  will  gather  and  contain 
all  available  published  and  unpublished  data 
and  Information.  All  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  shall  send  to  the  Administra- 
tion any  unpublished  data  and  Information 
pertinent  to  the  cause,  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence, and  the  toxicology,  pharmacology, 
effects  on  the  health  of  drug  abusers,  and 
danger  to  the  public  health  of  controlled 
dangeroxis  substances,  and  the  Administra- 
tion shall  make  such  data  and  Information 
widely  available; 

(g)  establish  and  maintain  research  fellow- 
ships in  the  Administration  and  elsewhere, 
and  provide  for  such  fellowships  through 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations; 

(h)  Investigate  methods  for  the  more  pre- 
cise detection  and  determination  of  narcotic 
drugs  in  urine  and  blood  samples,  and  by 
other  means,  and  publish  on  a  current  basis 
uniform  methodology  for  such  detections  and 
determinations;  and 

(i)  evaluate  existing  and  proposed  new 
programs  and  services  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence. 

(j)  Any  information  obtained  through  in- 
vestigation or  research  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  used  in  ways  so  that 
no  name  or  identifying  characteristics  of  any 
p>er8on  shall  be  divulged  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  and  the  consent  of 
the  person  concerned.  Persons  engaged  In  re- 
search pursuant  to  this  section  shall  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  Individxials  who  are  the 
subject  of  such  research  by  withholding  from 
all  persons  not  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  such  research  the  names  or  other  identi- 
fying characteristics  of  such  individuals. 
Persons  engaged  in  such  research  shall  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  such  individuals  and  may 
not  be  compelled  in  any  Federal,  State,  clvU, 
criminal,  administrative,  legislative,  or  other 
proceeding  to  identify  such  individuals. 

TRAINING    FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    ADMINIBTRATION 

Sec.  307.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  Its  training 
functions  to — 

(a)  establish  training  programs  for  pro- 
fessional and  nonprofessional  personnel  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 

(b)  encourage  the  establishment  of  train- 
ing courses  for  professional  and  nonprofes- 
sional personnel  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence;  and 

(c)  establish  and  maintain  training  teUow- 
shlps  In  the  Administration  and  elsewhere. 


and  provide  for  such  fellowships  through 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  orgEOilzations. 

XDUCATIONAI,    FUNCTIONS    OF   THE   AOMIHISTRA- 
TION 

Sec.  308.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  Its  educational 
functions  to — 

(a)  develop  a  model  curriculum,  including 
the  provision  of  relevant  data  and  other  In- 
formation, for  utilization  by  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  Instructing  children 
about  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 

(b)  develop  a  model  curriculum,  including 
the  provision  of  relevant  data  and  other  in- 
formation, for  utilization  by  parent-teachers 
associations,  adult  education  centers,  i»nvate 
citizen  groups,  or  other  State  or  local  sources, 
for  instructing  parents  and  other  adxilts 
about  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence: 

(c)  prepare  a  broad  variety  of  educational 
material  for  use  in  all  media  and  to  reach  all 
segments  of  the  population,  that  can  be 
utilized  by  public  and  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations  In  educational 
programs  with  respect  to  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dei>endence; 

(d)  establish  educational  courses,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  relevant  data  and  other 
information,  on  the  causes  and  effects  of, 
and  treatment  for,  drug  abvise  and  drug  de- 
pendence, for  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials (including  prosecuting  attorneys, 
court  personnel,  the  judiciary,  probation 
and  parole  officers,  correctional  officers,  and 
other  law  enforcement  personnel).  Federal 
welfare,  vocational  rehabilitation,  military, 
and  veterans  personnel,  and  other  Federal  of- 
ficials who  come  in  contact  with  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  problems; 

(e)  develop  educational  courses,  Including 
the  provision  of  relevant  data  and  other  in- 
formation, on  the  causes  and  effects  of,  and 
treatment  for,  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence for  use  by  appropriate  State  and  local 
government  and  private  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, and  organizations,  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  (Including  proae- 
cuting  attorneys,  court  personnel,  the  judi- 
ciary, probation  and  parole  officers,  correc- 
tional officials,  and  other  law  enforcement 
personnel).  State  and  local  welfare,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  veterans  personnel, 
and  other  State  and  local  ofllcials  and  oom- 
miinity  leaders; 

(f)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  col- 
lection, preparation,  and  dissemination  of 
all  information  relating  to  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence,  including  State  and  local 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  treatment 
plans,  availability  of  treatment  resourcea. 
training  and  educational  programs,  statistics, 
research,  and  other  pertinent  data  and  in- 
formation; 

(g)  recruit,  train,  organise,  and  employ 
professional  and  other  persons,  including 
former  drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent 
persons,  to  organize  and  participate  in  pro- 
grams of  public  education  in  relation  to 
drug  abuse; 

(h)  coordinate  activities  carried  on  by  all 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
health  education  aspects  of  drug  abuse;  and 

(1)  undertake  such  other  activities  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  Important  to  a  na- 
tional program  of  education  relating  to  drug- 
abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

CXASSZnCATION  FUMCTIDNB   OF  THE 
ADMINIBTRATION 

Sec.  300.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  ita  daaslflcatlon 
fxmctlons  to  classify,  by  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subchapter  n  of  Chapter 
6  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  purpoeea 
of  Its  administrative,  planning,  ooordlna- 
tlon,  statistical,  research,  training,  eduoatioo, 
reporting,  treatment,  and  other  funottona. 


CXVI- 
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every  contxoUed  dangerous  8ub4t«nce  within 
one  of  tbe  following  tbree  cli 

(a)  CUkAS    A    CONTKOIXXD     DAjrOKKOUS     ST7B- 

BTANCKS. — This  ciMS  Shall  liiclude  those 
controlled  dangerous  subetanoM  that  have 
the  moet  harmful  effects  on  tbe  health  of 
drug  abusers  or  that  moet  significantly  con- 
tribute to  crimes  of  violence  adalnst  persona 
or  to  other  grave  felonious  oo^uct. 

(b)  CXASS    a    CONTBOLLXD    DAflGXaOUS    >17B- 

ffTAMcss. — This  class  shall  Include  those 
controlled  dangerous  substanoM  that  have 
lnterme<llate  harmful  effects  on  the  health 
of  drug  abusers  or  that  make  an  intermediate 
contribution  to  crimes  of  violence  against 
persons  or  to  other  grave  felonious  conduct, 

(c)  Class  c  contkolxzd  daKgzxous  sttb- 
BTANcxs. — This  class  shall  Include  those  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances  mat  have  the 
least  harmfvil  effects  on  the  health  of  drug 
abusers,  or  that  least  significantly  contribute 
to  crimes  of  violence  against  persons  or  to 
other  grave  felonious  conduct.  The  Adminis- 
tration shall  consiUt  with  the  department  of 
Justice  In  proposing  these  regulations  or  any 
changes  thereto. 

KZPOaTTNO  FTTNCnONS  OF  TRX  AAmiOSTaATTON 

Sec.  310.  It  shall  be  the  dujy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  [its  reporting 
functions  to — 

(a)  submit  an  annual  repor^  to  Congress, 
which  shall  specify  the  actlo^  taken  and 
services  provided  and  funds  ex^>ended  under 
each  provision  of  this  Act  and  an  evaluation 
of  their  effectiveness,  and  which  shall  contain 
the  current  Federal  drug  abusa  and  drug  de- 
pendence control  plan: 

(b)  submit  such  additional  ijeports  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  Secretarr  or  by  Con- 
gress; and  I 

(c)  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  a^  will  further 
the  prevention,  treatment,  atd  control  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 

TITLE  rV — TRKATMKNT  AND  ftEHABIUTA- 
TION  OP  FEDERAL  OFI^ENDEEtS 
TrnxAncnrr  and  axHASiLrrATBN  smvicxa 
Sbc.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  8|kall  provide  at 
least  the  following  treatment  a|nd  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  male  and  feiiale  Juveniles 
and  adiilts  who  are  charged  ^th.  convicted 
of.  or  serving  a  criminal  sentence  for.  any 
criminal  offense  under  Federal  law  and  are 
eUglble  for  treatment  under  t)ils  Act: 

(1)  Emergency  medical  servlbes. 

(2)  Inpatient  services,  whlc^  shall  not  be 
a  part  of  or  at  the  same  locatisn  as  a  correc- 
tional Institution. 

(3)  Intermediate  care  and  oatpatlent  serv- 
ices. (A)  The  Secretary  shall  ^ve  priority  to 
developing  these  community  b^sed  treatment 
services.  (B)  Reasonable  surtelllance  tech- 
niques such  as  urine  analysis  z^y  be  used  for 
treatment  purjxjses  but  the  Results  thereof 
■hall  remain  confidential  an4  may  not  be 
used  against  any  patient  In  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. Because  of  the  nature  and  serious- 
ness of  the  «n—»*«  a  drug  dependent  person 
can  be  expected  to  relapse  Into  drug  abuse 
one  or  more  times  after  the  onset  of  therapy. 
The  decision  whether  to  continue  or  to  mod- 
ify or  to  discontinue  Intermrdlate  care  or 
outpatient  treatment  after  on^  or  more  such 
reUpses  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  sound 
<»iin>/^i  Judgment.  All  reasonable  methods  of 
treatment  shall  be  used  to  prevent  their  re- 
currenoe.  (C)  Supportive  medical  care,  serr- 
iees.  and  residential  faclUtle^  ahaU  be  pro- 
vided for  drug  dependent  per^na  for  whom 
treatment  has  repeatedly  failed  and  recovery 
is  unlikely  so  that  they  may  live  in  a  decent 
and  productive  manner.  ! 

(b)  The  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
lesa  anthorlaed  by  this  Act  may  be  provided 
at  any  available  facility,  including  but  not 
limited  to  Public  Health  SetMce  hospitals. 
Vetscans'  Administration  hospitals,  public 
and  private  general  hospitals,  community 
msBital  health  centers,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate drug  depandence  and  drttg  abuse  treat- 


ment and  rehabilitation  centers.  Care  and 
treatment  for  veterans  shall  be  provided 
where  possible  In  Veterazis'  Administration 
hospitals.  The  Secretary  may  contract  with 
any  appropriate  public  or  private  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  Institution  that  has  proper 
and  adequate  facilities  and  personnel  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  each  city  or  region 
a  central  office  open  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
to  coordinate  and  provide  information  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  all  such  services. 
The  Secretary  may  determine,  in  his  discre- 
tion, the  area  to  be  served  by  any  such  of- 
fice. 

(d)  Any  perso«i  assisted  under  this  Act 
may  be  required  to  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  his  subsistence,  care,  or  treatment, 
to  the  extent  that  he  is  financially  able  to 
do  so,  under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall  specify  how 
funds  available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of 
his  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence  under 
Federal  or  State  government  programs  such 
as  social  security,  welfare,  medicare,  medi- 
caid, veterans  benefits,  and  employee  health 
Insurance  plans  and  policies,  shall  be  used 
to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  such  treatment 
so  far  as  practicable  without  Imposing  un- 
due hardship  on  him  or  his  family.  No  per- 
son may  be  discriminated  against  on  the 
basis  of  Indigence. 

■MBOKNCT  MXDICAL  BSXVTCXS 

Sec.  403.  (a)(1)  Any  person  charged  with 
a  misdemeanor  under  ^sderal  law  and  who 
appears  to  be  a  drug  abuser,  or  who  is  taken 
into  custody  for  what  appears  to  be  a  drug 
related  misdemeanor  under  Federal  law, 
shall,  after  preliminary  police  processing 
and  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  coun- 
sel, promptly  be  taken  for  emergency  medi- 
cal services,  where  he  shall  either  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  patient  or  transported  to  an- 
other appropriate  health  facility  for  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis.  Upon  admission  as  a 
patient,  such  person  shall  immediately  be 
examined  to  determine  whether  (A)  it  Is 
probable  that  he  is  not  a  drug  abuser  and 
has  not  committed  a  drug  related  misde- 
meanor, or  (B)  It  is  probable  that  he  Is  not 
in  need  of  emergency  medical  services  al- 
thovigh  he  may  be  a  drug  abuser,  or  (C)  It 
is  probable  that  he  Is  a  drug  abuser  or  a 
drug  dependent  pwrson  who  is  in  need  of 
emergency  medical  services.  Such  screening 
shall  be  completed  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  such  person's  admission  to  emergency 
medical  services.  Any  person  determined  to 
fall  within  subparagraph  402(a)(1)(C) 
shall  be  detained  there  as  long  as  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment, to  conduct  a  diagnosis  for  possible 
drug  dependence,  and  to  institute  any  civil 
commitment  proceeding  pursuant  to  section 
403  or  405.  but  In  no  event  longer  than  five 
days  after  his  admission. 

(2)  Any  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  402(a)  (1)  (A)  or  402(a)  (1)  (B) 
shall  be  released  from  emergency  medical 
services  immediately  upon  completion  of  the 
initial  screening  process,  and  in  no  event 
shall  he  be  detained  there  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Upon  his  release  from 
emergency  medical  services,  he  shall  be 
handled  as  in  any  other  criminal  case. 

(3)  If  a  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  402(a)(1)(C)  Is  diagnosed  as 
not  a  drug  dependent  person  and  prior  to 
trial  on  the  offense  he  requests  voluntary 
treatment  in  lieu  of  criminal  prosecution,  the 
medical  officer  shall,  after  a  review  of  the 
patient's  record,  advise  the  Qovemment  at- 
torney In  writing  whether  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  person  it  would 
be  preferable  for  the  criminal  charges  to  be 
held  In  abeyance  or  withdrawn  in  order  to 
Institute  voluntary  treatment  for  his  drug 
abuse,  or  for  the  criminal  charges  to  be 
prosecuted.  The  Government  attorney  shall 
exercise  his  discretion  whether  to  accept  the 


medical  officer's  advice,  but  in  the  event  that 
he  does  not  accept  the  medical  officer's 
advice  he  shall  state  In  writing  the  reasons 
for  his  decision. 

(4)  If  a  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  402(a)(1)(C)  is  diagnosed  as 
a  drug  dependent  person  and  prior  to  trial 
on  the  offense  he  requests  voluntary  treat- 
ment or  civil  commitment  for  treatment  In 
lieu  of  criminal  prosecution,  the  medical  of- 
ficer shall,  after  a  review  of  his  record,  ad- 
vise the  Government  attorney  and  the  court 
in  writing  whether  for  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  person  It  would  be  pref- 
erable for  the  criminal  charges  to  be  held 
in  abeyance  or  withdrawn  In  order  to  institute 
either  voluntary  treatment  for  his  drug  de- 
pendence or  treatment  for  his  drug  depend- 
ence under  civil  commitment,  or  for  the 
criminal  charges  to  be  prosecuted.  The  Gov- 
ernment attorney  shall  exercise  his  discretion 
whether  to  accept  the  medical  officer's  ad- 
vice, but  in  the  event  that  he  does  not 
accept  the  medical  officer's  advice  he  shall 
state  In  writing  the  reasons  for  his  decision. 

(6)  If  the  criminal  charges  are  prosecuted 
and  such  person  is  convicted,  and  at  the 
time  of  conviction  he  requests  probation 
with  treatment  or  civil  conunltment  for 
treatment  in  lieu  of  criminal  punishment, 
the  medical  officer  shall  advise  the  court  in 
writing  whether  for  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  the  person  it  would  be  prefer- 
able for  him  to  receive  a  suspended  sentence 
and  probation  on  the  condition  that  he  un- 
dergo education  and  treatment  for  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  or  to  be  civilly 
committed  pursuant  to  section  405  for 
treatment  in  lieu  of  criminal  punishment,  or 
to  receive  criminal  incarceration.  The  court 
shall  exercise  its  discretion  whether  to  ac- 
cept  the   medical   officer's   advice. 

(6)  Any  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  402(a)(1)(C)  shall  immedi- 
ately be  informed  of  his  right  to  request  any 
of  the  procedures  for  treatment  in  lieu  of 
criminal  prosecution  or  punishment  which 
are  available  to  him  under  subsection  402 
(a)(3).  402(a)(4),  or  402(a)(5)  as  a  result 
of  his  diagnosU.  If  such  person  Is.  as  a 
result  of  his  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence, 
unable  at  the  time  of  diagnosis  either  to 
understand  or  to  make  a  rational  decision 
concerning  his  right  to  request  treatment 
under  such  subsections,  he  shall  again  be 
Informed  of  such  right  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  understand  the  choices  available  to  him 
and  to  make  a  rational  decision  concerning 
them. 

(7)  A  criminal  charge  may  be  held  in  abey- 
ance pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  or  (4) 
for  no  longer  than  one  year,  after  which  it 
is  automatically  dismissed.  A  person  civilly 
committed  pursuant  to  section  405  may  be 
returned  to  stand  trial  pursuant  to  section 
406  (e)(3)    within  that  year. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  charged  with  a  felony 
under  Federal  law  and  who  appears  to  be  a 
drug  abuser,  or  who  is  taken  into  custody  for 
what  appears  to  be  a  drug  related  felony 
under  Federal  law.  shall,  after  preliminary 
police  processing  and  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  counsel,  promptly  be  taken  for 
emergency  medical  care  services,  where  he 
ahail  either  be  admitted  as  a  patient  or  trans- 
ported to  another  appropriate  health  facility 
for  treatment  and  diagnosis.  Upon  admission 
as  a  patient,  such  person  shall  Immediately 
be  examined  to  determine  whether  (A)  it  is 
probable  that  he  is  not  a  drug  abuser  and 
has  not  committed  a  drug  related  felony,  or 
(B)  it  is  probable  that  he  Is  not  in  need  of 
emergency  medical  services  although  he  may 
be  a  drug  abuser,  or  (C)  It  is  probable  that  he 
U  a  drug  abuser  or  a  drug  dependent  person 
who  is  in  need  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. Such  screening  shall  be  completed  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  of  such  person's  admis- 
sion to  emergency  medical  services.  Any  per- 
son determined  to  fall  within  subparagraph 
40a(b)  (1)  (C)  shall  be  detained  there  as  long 
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as  Lb  necessary  to  complete  emergency  medi- 
cal treatment,  to  conduct  a  diagnosis  for  pos- 
sible drug  dependence,  and  to  Institute  any 
civil  ocMnmltment  proceeding  pursuant  to 
section  403,  404,  or  405,  but  In  no  event 
longer  than  ten  days  after  his  admission. 

(2)  Any  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  402(b)(1)(A)  or  402(b)(1) 
(B)  shall  be  released  from  emergency  medi- 
cal services  Immediately  upon  ocoopletlon  of 
the  initial  screening  process,  and  in  no 
event  shall  he  be  detained  there  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Upon  his  release  from 
emergency  medical  services,  he  shall  be  han- 
dled as  in  any  other  criminal  case. 

(3)  If  a  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  402(b)(1)(C)  Is  diagnosed  as 
not  a  drug  dependent  person,  he  shall  be 
handled  as  In  any  other  criminal  case. 

(4)  If  a  person  determined  to  fall  within 
subparagraph  402(b)(1)(C)  is  diagnosed  as 
a  drug  dependent  person  and  he  pleads  nolo 
contendere  or  guilty,  or  he  Is  found  guilty 
after  trial,  and  at  that  time  he  requests  pro- 
bation with  treatment  or  dvll  commitment 
for  treatment  in  lieu  of  criminal  punishment, 
the  medical  officer  shall  advise  the  court  In 
writing  whether  it  would  be  preferable  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  per- 
son for  >'im  to  receive  a  suspended  sentence 
and  probation  on  the  condition  ttiat  he 
undergo  education  and  treatment  for  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  or  to  be  dvllly 
committed  pursuant  to  section  405  for 
treatment  in  lieu  of  criminal  punishment, 
or  to  receive  criminal  incarceration.  The 
oovirt  shall  exercise  its  discretion  whether  to 
accept  the  medical  officer's  advice. 

(5)  Any  person  diagnosed  as  a  drug  de- 
pendent person  pursuant  to  subsection  402 
(b)  (4)  shall  immediately  be  Informed  of  his 
right  to  request  probation  with  treatment  or 
civil  commitment  for  treatment  in  lieu  of 
criminal  punishment.  If  such  person  is,  as  a 
result  of  his  drug  dependence,  unable  at  the 
time  of  diagnosis  either  to  understand  or  to 
make  a  rational  decision  concerning  his  right 
to  make  such  a  request,  he  shall  again  be 
Informed  of  such  right  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  understand  the  choices  available  to  him 
and  to  make  a  rational  decision  concerning 
them. 

(c)  Whenever  the  medical  officer  in  charge 
believes  that  any  patient  requires  additional 
short  term  Involuntary  emergency  medical 
treatment  and  care,  and  that  the  findings 
reqiilred  by  section  403(a)  can  be  substanti- 
ated, he  shall  recommend  In  writing  to  the 
Government  attorney  that  a  civil  commit- 
ment proceeding  be  Instituted  pursuant  to 
section  403.  The  Government  attorney  shall 
Institute  such  a  proceeding  unless  he  believes 
that  the  findings  required  by  section  403(a) 
cannot  be  substantiated  or  that  there  is  other 
good  cause  for  denying  the  recommendation. 

(d)  Whenever  the  medical  officer  in  charge 
believes  that  any  ftatlent  taken  into  ciistody 
for  or  charged  vrlth  amy  violation  of  the 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1069 
is  a  drug  d^endent  person  who  Is  charged 
with  a  drug  related  offense,  he  shall  recom- 
mend in  writing  that  a  civil  commitment 
proceeding  be  instituted  pursuant  to  section 
405. 

(1)  The  Government  attorney  shall  insti- 
tute such  a  proceeding  unless  he  believes 
that  the  violation  was  not  a  drug  related 
offense  or  that  the  findings  required  by  sec- 
tion 405  cannot  be  substantiated.  If  the 
medical  officer  and  the  Government  attorney 
disagree  on  the  applicability  of  this  subeec- 
tion,  the  Government  attorney  may  proceed 
with  a  criminal  prosecution  and  shall  state 
in  writing  the  reasons  for  his  decision.  If  the 
criminal  charges  are  prosecuted  under  these 
circumstances  against  the  recommendation 
of  the  medical  officer,  the  medical  officer  shall 
make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  court  setting 
out  his  concliisiona  and  recommendations, 
and  the  court  shall  take  any  ^proprlate 
action. 


(2)  If  criminal  charges  are  prosecuted  and 
the  court  finds  that  the  person  is  a  drug 
dependent  person  and  that  the  violation  was 
a  drug  related  offense,  he  shall  be  bandied 
only  pursuant  to  section  402,  403,  and  405  of 
this  Act.  In  any  trial,  the  burden  of  showing 
the  appUcabUlty  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
on  the  defendant. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  be  Inapplicable 
to  any  drug  dependent  person  who  is  charged 
with  distribution  of  a  large  quantity  of  a 
controlled  dangerous  substance  or  distribu- 
tion of  any  controlled  dangerous  substance 
as  part  of  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise. 
The  Secretary  may  issue  regulations  defining, 
for  any  controlled  dangerous  substance,  the 
quantity  that  constitutes  a  large  quantity 
of  that  substance  for  purposes  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

(e)  Whenever  the  medical  officer  In  charge 
believes  that  any  patient  taken  into  custody 
for  or  charged  with  a  felony  under  Federal 
law  other  than  a  violation  of  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1069  is  a  drug 
dependent  person  who  Is  charged  with  a  drug 
related  felony,  he  shall  recommend  In  writing 
to  the  Qovemment  attorney  that  a  civil 
commitment  proceeding  be  instituted  pur- 
suant to  section  404  of  this  Act.  The  Govern- 
ment attorney  shall  institute  such  a  proceed- 
ing unless  he  believes  that  the  findings  re- 
quired by  section  404  cannot  be  substantiated 
or  that  there  Is  other  good  cause  for  denying 
the  recommendation,  but  in  the  event  that 
he  does  not  accept  the  medical  officer's  advice 
he  shall  sUte  in  writing  the  reasons  for  his 
decision. 

(f)  Any  Federal  officer,  Qovemment  at- 
torney, court,  or  Federal  probation  or  parole 
officer  shall  refer  any  person  to  the  Secretary 
for  handling  pursusint  to  subsection  (a)  or 

(b)  whenever  it  appears  that  such  person  Is 
a  drug  abuser  or  that  an  offense  with  which 
he  Is  charged  may  be  drug  related. 

(g)  The  medical  officer  shall  be  given  all 
pertinent  records  and  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  handled  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  by  any  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer.  Government  attorney, 
court,  or  Federal  probation  or  parole  officer 
who  has  such  records  or  information. 

SHORT     TERM    CTVIL    COlIMmCENT    FOE     IMXE- 
GENCT  MXDICAL  TRKATMENT 

Sec.  403.  (a)  A  court  may,  on  a  petition  of 
a  Qovemment  attorney  filed  before  the  period 
of  detention  for  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis  expires,  and  after  a  hear- 
ing without  a  Jury,  order  any  person  receiv- 
Ing  emergency  medical  services  pursuant  to 
section  402  to  be  temporarily  committed  to 
the  Secretary  for  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment and  care  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  commitment  if 
he  determines  that  the  person  Is  a  drug  de- 
pendent person,  and  as  a  result  of  his  drug 
dependence  (1)  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
sustaining  substantial  physical  harm  iinless 
he  receives  medical  treatment  for  a  period 
longer  than  permitted  by  section  402,  and 
(2)  Is  unable  to  make  a  rational  decision 
about  accepting  assistance.  The  Court  shall 
make  any  determination  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  shall  Impose  any  order  of 
commitment,  within  five  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  and  the  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  petition  may  be  detained  dur- 
ing that  five-day  period  regardless  of  any 
time  limit  for  detention  Imposed  by  section 
402(a)(1)  or  402  (b)(1). 

(b)  Tbe  hearing  shall  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  subsections  404 

(c)  through  (t)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  a  patient  so  committed  is 
once  again  able  to  make  a  rational  decision 
about  accepting  assistance,  he  ahall  be  civilly 
committed  for  treatment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 406,  or  detained  for  pretrial  treatment 
pursuant  to  section  404.  or  be  handled  as  in 
any  other  criminal  eaaa. 


PRETRIAL    DETXNTION    rOR   TREATMXin 

Sec.  404.  (a)  A  court  shaU  hold  a  civil 
hearing  without  a  Jxiry  to  consider  the  com- 
mitment of  a  person  for  treatment  prior  to 
trial  upon  a  petition  filed  by  a  Government 
attorney  alleging  that  the  person — 

(1)  has  been  diagnosed  as  a  drug  depend- 
ent person,  and 

(2)  is  charged  with  a  felony  under  Fed- 
eral law  that  U  (A)  a  drug  reUted  felony, 
and  (B)  not  em  offense  under  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969. 

(b)  The  court  may  order  commitment  of 
the  person  to  the  Secretary  for  treatment 
and  care  for  drug  dependence  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  sixty  days  if  it  determines 
that— 

( 1 )  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  person  Is  a  drug  dependent  person 
and  that  the  offense  charged  is  a  drug  re- 
lated felony,  and 

(2)  appropriate  treatment  lor  drug  de- 
pendence Is  available  for  him. 

(c)  Such  hearing  shall  be  held  within  foiir 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  petition,  iinless 
the  person  or  his  attorney  requests  a  delay 
oT  the  hearing.  The  court  shall  notify  the 
person  and  his  attorney  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing.  If  the  person  is  with- 
out funds  to  provide  for  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  the  hearing,  the  court  shall  ap- 
point counsel  to  represent  the  person  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government. 

(d)  In  conducting  a  hearing  under  this 
section,  the  court  shall  receive  and  con- 
sider all  relevant  evidence  and  testimony 
which  may  be  offered.  The  person  shall  have 
the  right  to  present  evidence,  and  to  present 
and  cross-examine  witnesses.  The  testimony 
of  the  person  at  this  hearing  may  not  be 
used  against  him  In  any  other  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding, nor  shall  the  person  waive  his 
privilege  against  self-lnciimlnatlon  in  any 
future  Judicial  proceeding  by  testifying  at 
this  hearing.  The  court  shall  make  any  deter- 
mination pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and 
shall  impose  any  order  of  commitment, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing. 

(e)  Any  person  committed  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal:  Provided,  That  any  appeal 
arising  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
disposed  of  within  ten  days  of  the  entry  of 
the  order  appealed  from. 

(f )  Any  court  which  conducts  the  hearing 
provided  for  in  this  section,  or  which  reviews 
the  outcome  of  said  hearing,  shall  not  sit  in 
any  trial  of  the  person  for  an  offense  which 
was  the  basis  for  or  ptendlng  at  the  time  of 
said  hearing,  or  any  related  appeal. 

(g)  Any  person  committed  shall  have  his 
case  placed  on  an  expedited  trial  calendar, 
and  the  handling  of  motions  and  other  pre- 
liminary matters  pertaining  to  the  case  shall 
also  be  exi>edlted.  Continuances  shall  be 
granted  only  upon  a  showing  of  compelling 
circumstances.  A  continuance  granted  upon 
motion  of  the  defense  shall  extend  commit- 
ment to  custody  ordered  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  the  additional  period  of  such  con- 
tinuance. If  the  trial  of  the  person  has  begun 
but  not  been  completed  before  the  expira- 
tion, after  the  order  of  commitment  to  cus- 
tody, of  sixty  days  plus  the  period  of  any 
such  continuance,  the  pterson  shall  remain 
subject  to  the  commitment  order  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial. 

(h)  Any  hearing  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  taken  down  by  a  court 
reporter  or  recorded  by  suitable  sound  re- 
cording equipment.  A  transcript  of  the  rec- 
ord of  such  bearing  shall  be  made  available, 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  Government,  to  a  per- 
son who  was  the  subject  of  the  hearing  and 
who  makes  affidavit  that  he  Is  unable  to  pay 
or  give  security  therefor. 

(1)  No  person  committed  snail  be  denied 
the  right  to  communicate  with  counsel  or 
any  other  person  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Upon  the  application  of  counsel  on  behalf  of 
any  such  person  In  ctistody.  a  court  shall 
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order  for  a  strtcUy  limited  and  necessary 
period  of  Ume.  tlie  release  of  such  person  In 
tbe  custody  of  and  at  all  tunfs  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  deelgT^ated  Pederbl  ofBcer,  If  the 
court  determines  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rights  secured  by  this  section,  the  person 
cannot  otherwise  prepare  his  defense. 

( J  >  Any  person  committed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  InlUally  be  pladed  In  Inpatient 
treatment  unless  the  court  ofders  otherwise. 
The  Secretary  may  transfer  a  tommitted  per- 
son between  inpatient.  Intermediate  care, 
and  outpatient  services  wltl^out  court  per- 
mission on  the  basis  of  sountt  clinical  Judg- 
ment, except  that  a  court  lorder  must  be 
obtained  for  the  transfer  from  inpatient 
status.  A  committed  person! has  a  right  to 
Intermediate  care  and  outpatient  status  as 
quickly  as  Is  consistent  wltlj  sound  clinical 
Judgment  and  with  the  safety  of  other  per- 
sons and  property. 

CIVIL  COMMmfXNT  FOB  T«IAf MENT  OF  DITTO 
DEFZNDKNCK 

Skc.  405.  (a)  (1)  The  courtajmay  commit  to 
the  Secretary  for  treatment  and  care  for  drug 
dependence  In  lieu  of  crlmlnail  proeecutlon  or 
punishment  for  up  to  a  sp^lfled  period  of 
Ume  a  drug  dependent  person  who— 

(A)  Is  charged  with  a  misdemeanor  and 
who,  prior  to  trial  on  the  dffense.  requests 
such  treatment  In  lieu  of  criminal  prosecu 
tlon:  or 

I B )  Is  charged  with  a  mls<lemeanor  or  fel 
ony  and  who,  after  having  I  pled  nolo  con- 
tendere or  guilty  to,  or  having  been  found 
guUty  of,  the  offense  charged,  at  the  time 
sentence  Is  Imposed  requests  such  treatment 
In  lieu  of  ser%-lng  the  sentence  Imposed;   or 

(C)  Is  serving  a  criminal  sentence  and 
petitions  the  court  for  such  treatment  in 
lieu  of  serving  the  remainder  of  his  sentence. 

(2)  No  term  of  commitment  shall  be  or- 
dered for  a  period  longer  than  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  that  could  have  been  imposed 
for  the  offense  with  which  (the  person  was 
charged  with  respect  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
( A) .  or  for  a  period  longer  tnan  the  sentence 
actually  imp>osed  with  respect  to  subsections 
(a)  (1)(B)  and  (a)  (1)  (C) ,  uiless  be  is  found 
at  the  end  of  that  time  to  constitute  an  im- 
mediate and  continuing  danger  to  the  safety 
of  another  person  or  of  property  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)(2).  A  patle^Jt  may  volun- 
tarily remain  in  treatment  fir  as  long  as  the 
medical  officer  believes  warrinted. 

(b)(1)  The  courts  may  [commit  to  the 
Secretary  for  treatment  anA  care  for  dnig 
dependence  for  up  to  a  specified  period  of 
time  a  drug  dep>endent  persct  who — 

(A)  is  charged  with  a  drug  related  offense 
and  is  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  drug  de- 
pendence: or 

(B)  is  charged  with  an  olTense  under  the 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1S69 
and  Is  found,  before  or  af^er  trial,  to  fall 
within  the  provisions  of  section  402(d). 

(2)  No  term  of  commitment  shall  be  or- 
dered for  a  period  longer  thad  the  maximum 
sentence  that  could  have  b^en  ImpMSsed  for 
the  offense  of  which  he  wa^  acquitted  with 
respect  to  subsection  (b)( 
period  longer  than  the  m: 
that  could  have  been  im 
fenae  for  which  he  was  take: 
charged  with  respect  to  s 
(B).  unless  he  Is  found  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  constitute  an  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing danger  to  the  safety*  of  another  per- 
son or  of  property  pursuant  fo  subsection  (c) 
(2) .  A  patient  may  volunQarlly  remain  In 
treatment  for  as  long  as  the  medical  officer 
believes  warranted. 

(c)(1)  Prior  to  the  commitment  of  any 
person  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
tbe  court  shall  hold  a  civil  hearing  without 
a  Jury  and  must  find  that  (A)  be  Is  a  drug 
dependent  peraon;  and  (B)  a|>proprlate  treat- 
ment is  available  for  him.       j 

(2)  To  support  a  &ndln|  that  a  person 
constitutes  an  immediate  land  continuing 
danger  to  the  safety  of  aiiother  person  or 


)  (A) ,  or   for   a 

mum  sentence 

for   the   of- 

Into  custody  or 

tlon    (b)(1) 


of  property,  a  court  must  conclude  from  clear 
and  convincing  factual  evidence,  based  upon 
recent  behavior  during  Intermediate  care  or 
outpatient  treatment,  that  as  a  result  of 
his  drug  dependence  he  will  engage  In  Illegal 
distribution  of  any  controlled  drug  or  will 
commit  grave  felonioiis  conduct  that  is  drug 
related. 

(d)  Pending  the  court's  decision  on  civil 
oommltment,  the  person  shall  be  detained 
for  appropriate  care  and  treatment  pursuant 
to  sections  402  and  403;  Provided,  That  such 
commitment  cases  shall  be  expedited  and 
that  such  interim  detention  shall  not  exceed 
ten  days  from  the  date  the  proceeding  is 
instituted.  The  order  of  the  court  shall  pre- 
vail unless  and  until  overturned  on  appeal: 
Provided,  That  any  appeal  shall  also  be 
exptedlted. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately  Inform 
the  court  whenever  In  his  opinion  any  one 
of  the  findings  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  is  no  longer  applicable,  or  for  any  reason 
the  person  should  be  unconditionally  re- 
leased. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  a  review 
of  the  patient's  record,  recommend  to  the 
court  whether  the  commitment  order  should 
be  continued,  or  whether  the  patient  should 
be  unconditionally  released,  or  whether  the 
patient  should  be  returned  to  stand  trial  if  he 
was  committed  under  subsection  (a)(1)(A) 
or  to  serve  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  If 
he  was  committed  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
(B)  or  (a)(1)(C)  or  whether  some  other 
appropriate  action  should  be  taken.  The  court 
shall  hold  a  civil  hearing  and  shall  enter  an 
appropriate  order. 

(2)  Time  spent  under  civil  commitment 
shall  be  counted  toward  any  sentence  for  a 
person  returned  to  stand  trial  or  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  his  sentence. 

(3)  A  person  committed  under  this  section 
may  be  returned  to  stand  trial  or  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  his  sentence  If  he  does  not 
cooperate  with  an  appropriate  treatment  or 
care  program,  or  If  appropriate  treatment 
or  care  Is  Ineffective;  Prortded,  That  the  de- 
cision whether  to  return  the  person  to  stand 
trial  or  to  serve  the  remainder  of  his  sen- 
tence after  failure  to  conform  to  a  schedule 
for  rehabilitation  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  most  consistent  with  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  Individual  and  the  safety  of 
the  community. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
405(h),  no  person  shall  remain  committed 
for  treatment  or  care  pursuant  to  this  section 
after  a  co\ut  determines  that  any  one  of 
the  findings  made  under  subsection  405(c) 
la  no  longer  applicable. 

(f )  A  committed  person  may,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  following  the  commit- 
ment order,  and  not  more  frequently  than 
every  six  months  thereafter,  request  the  Sec- 
retary in  writing  to  conduct  a  review  of  the 
current  applicability  of  the  required  findings, 
and  If  the  request  Is  timely  it  shall  be  grant- 
ed. The  patient  may,  at  his  own  expense, 
have  one  or  more  qualified  physicians  par- 
ticipate In  the  review  or  conduct  an  indepen- 
dent review.  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the 
written  request  of  an  indigent  patient,  assist 
him  In  obtaining  a  qualified  physician  to 
participate  In  the  review,  and  such  a  phy- 
■IcUn  shall  be  compensated  for  his  services 
by  the  Secretary  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. The  Secretary  shall  reptort  the  result 
of  the  review  to  the  patient.  If  the  patient 
Is  not  released  as  a  result  of  this  review  he 
may  petition  the  court  for  an  order  directing 
his  release.  The  court  may  hold  a  hearing 
and  shall  consider  all  pertinent  evidence  and 
enter  an  appropriate  order.  The  burden  of 
proof  in  such  a  proceeding  shall  remain  on 
the  Secretary. 

(g)  In  addition  to  the  right  of  review  upon 
a  patient's  written  request,  the  Secretary 
shall  as  often  as  practicable,  but  not  leas 
often  than  erery  six  months,  review  a  pa- 
tient's status  under  the  required  findings. 


Any  right  available  to  him  for  obtaining  re- 
lease from  confinement.  Including  the  right 
to  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  shall 
also  be  retained,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
In  such  a  proceeding  of  the  continuing  ex- 
istence of  the  findings  upon  which  the  com- 
mitment Is  based  shall  remain  on  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  continues  to  make 
a  good  faith  attempt  to  provide  appropriate 
treatment  pursiiant  to  subsection  (c)(1),  ft 
drug  dependent  person  who  has  been  ad- 
judged an  Immediate  and  continuing  danger 
to  the  safety  of  other  persons  or  of  property 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (2)  shall  not  fall 
to  be  committed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
or  (b) ,  or  be  released  from  commitment  \m- 
der  subsection  (e) .  (f ) ,  or  (g) ,  until  the  find- 
ing under  subsection  (c)  (2)  is  no  longer 
applicable. 

(1)  A  committed  person  or  a  person  de- 
tained for  treatment  may  Initially  be  placed 
in  Inpatient,  Intermediate  care,  or  outpatient 
treatment,  on  the  basis  of  sound  clinical 
Judgment,  except  that  a  person  charged  with 
or  subject  to  a  prison  sentence  for  a  felony 
shall  Initially  be  placed  In  inpatient  treat- 
ment unless  the  oourt  orders  otherwise.  The 
Secretary  may  transfer  a  conmiltted  person 
or  a  person  detained  for  treatment  between 
Inpatient.  Intermediate  care,  and  outpatient 
services  without  oourt  permission  on  the 
basis  of  sound  clinical  Judgment,  except  that 
a  court  order  must  be  obtained  for  the 
transfer  from  Inpatient  status  of  any  per- 
son charged  with  or  subject  to  a  prison  sen- 
tence for  a  felony.  No  committed  person  may 
be  unconditionally  released  without  a  court 
order.  A  committed  or  detained  person  has  a 
right  to  Intermediate  care  and  outpatient 
status,  and  to  unconditional  release,  as 
quickly  as  Is  consistent  with  sound  clinical 
Judgment  and  with  the  safety  of  other  per- 
sons and  of  property. 

(j)  If  the  respondent  in  any  proceeding 
Tinder  this  Act  does  not  have  an  attorney 
and  cannot  afford  one,  the  court  shall  ap- 
point one  to  represent  him.  Counsel  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  compensated  for  his  serv- 
ices by  the  Secretary  In  an  amotint  deter- 
mined by  the  oourt  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

(k)  Neither  mall  nor  other  communica- 
tions to  or  from  a  person  committed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  be  read  by  others 
or  censored  except  when  ordered  by  a  physi- 
cian for  treatment  reasons:  Provided,  That 
reasonable  regulations  regarding  visiting 
hours  and  the  use  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph facilities  may  be  adopted,  and  reason- 
able precautions  may  be  used  to  prevent 
persona  from  Illegally  obtaining  controlled 
dangerous  substances. 

(1)  Upon  the  Institution  of  proceedings 
for  the  commitment  of  a  person  pursuant 
to  section  403,  404,  or  405,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  such  person  and  his  nearest  known 
adult  relative  a  written  statement  and  ex- 
planation outlining  In  simple  nontechnical 
langruage  the  procedures  and  rights  set  out  In 
this  section.  If  such  person  is  committed,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  him  and  his  nearest 
known  adult  relative  a  further  written  state- 
ment and  explanation  outlining  all  release 
procedvires  and  other  rights  provided  by  this 
section,  as  well  as  by  other  statutes  and 
general  legal  principles. 

(m)  A  specific  treatment  plan,  adapted  to 
each  individual,  shall  be  prepared  and  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  on  a  current  basis 
for  every  patient  committed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 404  or  406.  It  shall  show  the  treatment 
planned,  and  the  treatment  provided.  In  suf- 
ficient detail  to  permit  an  evaluation  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  program  for  that  indi- 
vidual. The  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
court  In  considering  the  findings  required 
by  subsections  404(b)  (2)  and  406(c)  (1)  and 
(c)(2). 

(n)  Each  individual  treatment  plan  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  subsection  406  (m)   may 
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utilize  Inpatient,  Intermediate  care,  and 
outpatient  services,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples of  medical  oare  and  treatment  accepted 
by  a  responsible  segment  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. All  public  and  private  community 
efforts.  Including  but  not  limited  to  welfare 
services,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  Job 
replacement,  shall  be  utilized  as  part  of  out- 
patient treatment  programs  to  Integrate 
drug  dependent  persons  back  Into  society  as 
productive  citizens. 

(o)  Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions 405  (c),  (e).  or  (f)  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
404  (c)   through  (f)  and  (h)  of  thU  Act. 

FEDERAI,  TOtJTH  COaKECTIONS  ACT 

Sec.  406.  Any  person  committed  to  or  eli- 
gible for  commitment  to  the  custody  of  tbe 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  (chap- 
ter 402  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code) 
who  Is  eligible  for  civil  commitment  under 
this  Utle  shall  be  handled  pursuant  to  this 
title:  Provided,  That  any  person  who  was  a 
youthful  offender  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5006  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  who  was  eligible  for  sentencing  un- 
der the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  pur- 
siiant  to  section  4209  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  at  the  time  of  his  commit- 
ment hearing  under  this  title  shall  remain 
eligible  for  sentencing  under  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  (1)  If  he  should  fail 
to  be  committed  for  treatment  under  this 
title  or  (2)  if,  having  been  committed,  he  is 
at  any  time  returned  to  stand  trial  or  to 
serve  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  under 
section  405(e)  (3). 

DRUG    ABUSE    SZSVICXS    IN    CORRECTIONAL    INSTI- 
TXrriONS    AND    ON    PROBATION    AND    PAROLE 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  services  established  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  the  Board  of  Parole  for  drug 
abuser  or  drug  dependent  offenders  (Includ- 
ing persons  sentenced  under  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act.  chapter  402  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code)  placed  on  work 
release,  probation,  parole,  or  other  condi- 
tional release.  The  Secretary  and  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  shall  cooperate  In  establishing 
and  encouraging  t^e  establishment  of  com- 
munity based  drug  abuse  treatment  services 
and  of  drug  abuse  treatment  services  in 
Federal  correction  institutions. 

(b)  The  conditional  release  of  any  drug 
abuser  or  drug  dependent  person  convicted 
of  any  Federal  offense  may  be  conditioned  on 
the  person's  agreement  to  periodic  urine 
analyses  or  other  means  of  detecting  nar- 
cotic drugs  within  the  body. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Board 
of  Parole  may  transfer  an  offender  placed 
on  conditional  release  from  one  treatment 
service  to  another  depending  up>on  his  re- 
sponse to  treatment.  The  decision  whether 
to  retain  or  to  restrict  or  to  revoke  probation 
or  parole  or  other  conditional  release  after 
failure  to  conform  to  a  schedule  for  rehabil- 
itation shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  what  Is 
most  consistent  with  both  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  individual  and  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. All  reasonable  methods  of  treat- 
ment ahall  be  used  to  prevent  relapses  and 
to  promote  rehabilitation.  Tlie  Secretary 
shall  provide  periodic  reports  and  reconunen- 
datlons  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the 
Board  of  Parole  on  persons  being  treated  ptir- 
Buant  to  this  section. 

AVAiLABiLrrT  or  crimimal  records 

Sbc.  408.  (a)  In  order  to  faclllUte  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers 
and  drug  dependent  persons,  any  arrest  for  a 
criminal  offense  under  the  Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act  of  1069  or  under  the 
provisions  of  Federal  law  previously  govern- 
ing narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  shall  no 
longer  be  available  as  part  of  the  person's 
public  arrest  and  other  public  criminal  rec- 


ords when  the  charges  are  withdrawn  or  dis- 
missed or  the  person  Is  acquitted  of  tbe 
charges. 

(b)  Any  arrest  or  trial  or  conviction  for  a 
criminal  offense  vmder  the  Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act  of  1969  or  under  the 
provisions  of  Federal  law  previously  govern- 
ing narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  may  be 
made  unavailable  as  part  of  a  person's  pub- 
lic criminal  records  by  a  court  upon  the  fil- 
ing of  a  petition  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  of  good  conduct  since  the  petition- 
er's conviction.  Copies  of  the  petition  shaU 
be  served  on  the  United  States  attorney, 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  consulting  other 
appropriate  public  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. If  a  Oovernment  attorney  files  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  petition  within  sixty 
days,  the  court,  without  a  Jury,  shall  hold  a 
hearing  before  ruling  on  the  issue.  The  peti- 
tioner shall  have  the  right  to  cross-examine 
any  adverse  witness  or  rebut  any  adverse  evi- 
dence. The  proceeding  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public.  The  petition  shall  be  granted  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  of  good  con- 
duct since  the  petitioner's  conviction  unless 
the  court  finds,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  of 
record,  good  cause  not  to  accept  the  petition- 
er's allegations  of  good  conduct.  The  petition 
may  be  filed  and  heard  only  after  the  fol- 
lowing time  lapses: 

(1)  For  a  Federal  conviction  Involving  any 
class  A  controlled  drug,  or  any  Federal  of- 
fense under  prior  law  involving  any  class  A 
controlled  drug,  after  five  years  from  the 
date  of  conditional  or  unconditional  release 
from  a  penal  institution  or  from  the  date  of 
conviction  if  not  sent  to  a  penal  institution. 

(2)  For  a  Federal  conviction  involving  any 
class  B  controlled  drug,  or  any  Federal  of- 
fense under  prior  law  involving  any  class  B 
controlled  drug,  after  three  years  from  the 
date  of  conditional  or  unconditional  release 
from  a  penal  institution  or  from  the  date  of 
conviction  If  not  sent  to  a  penal  Institution. 

(3)  For  a  Federal  conviction  Involving  any 
class  C  controlled  drug,  or  any  offense  under 
prior  law  involving  any  class  C  controlled 
drug,  after  two  years  from  the  date  of  con- 
ditional or  unconditional  release  from  a 
penal  institution. 

(4)  For  a  conviction  for  any  Federal  of- 
fense under  prior  law  governing  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  that  would  not  now 
come  within  any  of  these  provisions,  after 
three  years  from  the  date  of  conditional  or 
unconditional  release  from  a  penal  institu- 
tion or  from  the  date  of  conviction  if  not 
sent  to  a  penal  institution. 

(c)  An  arrest  or  trial  or  conviction  that 
has  been  made  unavailable  to  the  public 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  thereafter 
be  regarded  as  an  arrest  or  trial  or  convic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  any  statute  or  regu- 
lation or  license  or  questionnaire  or  any 
other  public  or  private  purpose:  Provided, 
That  such  a  conviction  shall  continue  to 
constitute  an  offense  for  purposes  of  any 
criminal  statute  under  which  the  existence 
of  a  prior  conviction  is  relevant  to  the  penal- 
ty to  be  imposed.  No  Government  employee 
shall  divulge,  nor  shall  any  Government 
record  available  to  the  public  reflect  such 
arrest  or  trial  or  conviction,  or  a  proceeding 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Judiciary,  court  personnel, 
and  Government  attorneys  may  be  Informed 
of  such  arrest  or  trial  or  conviction,  and  of 
such  proceeding,  where  It  becomes  relevant  to 
a  penalty  to  be  imposed  in  a  subsequent  case. 
Any  Government  employee  who  divulges  such 
Information  in  violation  of  this  subeectloa 
shall  be  punished  by  a  prison  sentence  of 
not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 


RETENTION     or     CIVll,     RIOBTS     AND     lOBERTlES 

Sec.  409.  A  person  receiving  care  or  treat- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
retain  his  civil  rights  and  liberties  except  as 
herein  otherwise  explicitly  prorided 
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Sec.  410.  (a)  A  complete  medical,  social, 
occupational,  and  family  history  shall  be  ob- 
tained as  part  of  the  diagnosis,  classification, 
and  treatment  of  a  patient  pursuant  to  this 
title.  Copies  of  all  pertinent  records  from 
other  agencies,  practitioners.  Institutions, 
and  medical  faciUties  shall  be  obtained  in 
order  to  develop  a  complete  and  permanent 
confidential  personal  history  for  purposes  of 
the  patient's  treatment. 

(b)  All  patient  records  (including  all  rec- 
ords relating  to  any  commitment  proceed- 
ing) prepared  or  obtained  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  and  all  information  contained  therein, 
shall  remain  confidential,  and  may  be  dis- 
closed with  the  patient's  consent  only  to 
medical  personnel  and  only  for  purpose  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  patient  or  to 
Government  or  other  officials  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  benefits  due  the  patient  as  a 
result  of  his  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence. 
Disclosure  may  be  made  for  purposes  un- 
related to  such  treatment  or  benefits  upon 
an  order  of  a  court  after  application  showing 
good  cause  therefor.  In  determining  whether 
there  is  good  cause  for  disclosure,  the  court 
shall  weigh  the  need  for  the  Information 
sought  to  be  disclosed  against  the  possible 
harm  of  disclosure  to  the  person  to  whom 
such  information  pertains,  to  the  physician- 
patient  relationship,  and  to  the  treatment 
services,  and  may  condition  disclosure  of  the 
Information  upon  any  appropriate  safe- 
guards. No  such  records  or  information  may 
be  used  to  initiate  or  substantiate  charges 
against  a  patient  under  any  circumstances. 

(c)  All  patient  records  and  all  information 
contained  therein  relating  to  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  prepared  or  obtained  by  a 
private  practitioner  shall  remain  confiden- 
tial, and  may  be  dlsclosesd  only  with  the 
patient's  consent  and  only  to  medical  per- 
sonnel for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  or  to  Government  or 
other  officials  for  the  puipose  of  obtaining 
benefits  due  to  the  patient  as  a  result  of  his 
drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence. 

TITLE  V— PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 
FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES,  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL,  AND  VETERANS 

DRUG    ABUSE     AND    DRUG    DEPENDENCE    AMONG 
FEDERAL     GOVERNICBNT     EICFLOTEXS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and 
maintaining,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Federal  agencies  and 
departments,  appropriate  twlicles  and  serv- 
ices for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  among  Federal 
employees,  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
Intent  of  this  Act.  Government  employees 
who  are  drug  abusers  or  who  are  drug  de- 
pendent ahall  retain  the  same  employment 
and  other  benefits  as  other  persons  afflicted 
with  serious  health  problems  and  illnesses, 
and  shall  not  lose  pension,  retirement,  medi- 
cal, or  other  rights.  A  good  faith  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  find  appropriate  nonsensl- 
tlve  work  within  the  Government  during  the 
employee's  rehabilitative  treatment,  rather 
than  placing  him  on  sick  leave;  Provided, 
That  acceptance  of  appropriate  treatment 
shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  continued 
work. 

(b)  The  Administration  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  fostering  similar  drug  abTise  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices in  State  and  local  governments  and  In 
private  industry. 

(c)  No  peraon  may  be  denied  or  deprived 
of  Federal  employment  or  a  Federal  profes- 
sional or  other  license  or  right  solely  on  the 
ground  of  prior  drug  abuse  or  prior  drug 
dependence,  except  with  regard  to  extremely 
sensitive  positions  specified  in  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
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HXALTH    AND    DBABIUTT    INSTTUAljcB   PLANS   »Om 
riDEkAI.    KMPLOTEI^ 

Sk:  503.  All  health  and  dla^bUlty  Umir- 
anc*  poUcles  and  plan*  for  P«d«ral  .smployees 
■hall  cover  drug  abuse  and  dn«  dependence 
in  the  same  way  as  other  healih  probleiM. 
Ulneeses.  and  diseases  that  fre  not  seU- 
infllcted.  j 

D«XJO   ABW8*  AND  DRUG  DXPKNOl  tNC«  AMONG 
MnJTART     PKBSONNCL 

SK.  603.  (a)  rot  purposes  or  ^Pt«J  «^ 
of  Utle  10  Of  the  united  Stat^  °«*^„^ 
dependence  shaU  be  r«g««»«l ; »«  AJ*^^  .^ 
dlsTbUlty  and  shall  not  be  regarded  as  Uie 
result  of  mtenuonal  mlscondact  or  wUlful 
neglect.  A  drug  dependent  person  shall  re- 
t^  the  same  rights  and  benefit  as  any  other 
person  afflicted  with  serious  i  Illnesses  and 
ihaU  not  lose  pension,  reUreitient.  mwllcal. 
or  other  nghto  because  of  dnlg  dependence. 
This  subsection  shall  be  retroactive. 

(b)  The  medical  care  provided  to  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dei)endents  pur- 
suMitto  chapter  55  Utle  10  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  code  shall  Induce  appropriate 
treatment  services  for  drug  a  suse  and  drug 

dependence.  . 

(CI  Any  penalty  or  penalties  imposed  upon 
mUltary  personnel  pursuant  1  a  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  for  i^n  offense  that 
would  otherwise  faU  within  the  ControUed 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969.  shall  be 
no  greater  than  or  different  f  om  the  penal- 
ty or  penalties  provided  under  the  Ffd^l 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substaice  Act  of  1969. 

DRUG   ASrSE   AND  DRTJG   DEPEK  )ENCt  AMONG 
VXTERANS 

Skc  504  (a)  Appropriate  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  drug  iibuse  and  drug 
dependence  shaU  be  made  available  within 
Veterans'  Administration  hos]  )ltal8  as  a  mat- 
ter of  high  priority.  ,,    „„rt    ,7 

(b)  For  purposes  of  chapters  U  and  17 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  drug 
dependence  during  military  lervlce  shal  be 
regarded  as  a  service-connected  disability 
and  shall  not  be  regarded  ai  due  to  wllUul 
misconduct. 

(c)  Section  602  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  tc  add  "or  drug 
dependence-  m  the  title  aid  in  the  body 
of  the  section  after  the  wdrd  "psychosis. 

(d)  A  dishonorable  discharge  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shull  not  be  a  bar 
to  treatment  for  drug  abuse  Dr  drug  depend- 
ence If  the  discharge  was  th^  result  of  drug 
abuse  or  drug  dependence.    I 
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TITLE  VI— PREVENTION  AI^D  TREATMENT 
UNDER  FEDERAL  HEALTH.  WELFARE. 
AND  REHABILITATION  mOGRAMS 

MCSXCARK   AND   MniCAIO 

S«c.  601.  (a(  A  drug  abuser  or  drug  de- 
pendent person  shaU  be  retarded  as  a  sick 
or  disabled  person  eUglble  f<*  treatment  un- 
der medicare  and  medicaid '  ( the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  '  as  amended). 

(b)  Section  1396a  of  title]  42  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  is  amended  to  add:  "(a) 
(31)  include  provision  f or  I  prevenUon  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  a^d  drug  depend- 
ence." j 

SOCIAL   SECURiTI 

SBC.  602.  A  drug  abuser  pr  dnig  depend- 
ent person  shall  be  regarded  as  eligible  for 
disability  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended,  and  beneOta  shall  not  be 
barred  on  the  ground  that  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  Is  a  self-iiifUcted  disability. 

■CONOMIC   OPPORTONmr 

Sic.  603.  Drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence shall  be  a  matter  of  blgh  priority  for 
programs  undertaken  undir  the  Econo«nlc 
Opportunity   Act   of    1964,   as   amended. 

VOCATIONAL   RXHABIUrATION 

Sec.  604.  (a)  A  drug  abuser  or  drug  depend- 
ent person,  or  a  facility  or  program  or  serv- 
ice for  the  prevention  or  t|«atinent  of  drug 


abuse  or  drug  dependence,  shall  be  eligible 
for  funds  made  a  avaUable  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 4  of  UUe  29  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Section  36(a)  of  Utle  29  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  eunended  to  add : 

"(15)  provide  for  the  use  of  vocational  re- 
habUltaUon  In  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence." 

WZLTARX 

SEC  606.  Drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  aU  Federal  welfare 
programs  and  all  SUte  welfare  programs  that 
receive  Federal  parUclpatlon,  be  regarded  as 
a  major  health  and  economic  problem. 

(a)  State  and  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  administering  such  welfare  programs 
shall  take  action  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
financial  Indigency  and  family  dlslntegraUon 
caused  by  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence, 
and  shall  provide  for  treatment  and  rehabUi- 
tatlon  services  for  those  persons  enrolled  in 
welfare  programs  whose  financial  eligibility 
for  such  assistance  results,  In  part  or  in 
whole,  from  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence. 

(b)  Drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  pre- 
venUon and  treatment  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  persons  enrolled  in  such  welfare  pro- 
grams whose  financial  eligibility  for  such  as- 
^tance  results,  In  whole  or  in  part,  from 
drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence,  shall.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  the  same 
procedure  and  criteria  used  for  approving 
programs  under  Utle  VII  of  this  Act.  be  eligi- 
ble for  75  per  centum  Federal  funding  par- 
ticipation. Application  for  funds  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency 
charged  with  administering  the  aid  program, 
which  may  conduct  the  program  or  may  con- 
tract with  any  other  appropriate  State  agency 
or  private  organization  for  the  provision  of 
any  of  the  designated  services. 

(c)  Persons  otherwise  eligible  for  such  wel- 
fare assistance  shall  not  be  Ineligible  for  such 
assistance  because  of  drug  abuse  or  d"i8  de- 
pendence. Any  person  whose  financial  ellgl- 
bUlty  for  assistance  results.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  from  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence 
shall  be  provided  the  services  of  appropriate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  upon 
a  certification  by  a  responsible  medical  officer 
that   (1)    the  services  will  more  likely  than 
not  be  appropriate  for  the  recipient,  and  (2) 
the  services  can  accommodate  the  recipient. 
After  such  certification.  parUclpatlon  by  the 
recipient  In  the  program  shall  be  a  require- 
ment for  continuing  eligibility  for  such  as- 
sistance, m  the  absence  of  good  cause  for 
nonparUdpation.  A  certification  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  faculty  that  the  recipient  is  no 
longer    amenable    to    treatment   shaU    con- 
stitute such  good  cause. 

(d)  Any  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence 
treatment  facility  shall  qualUy  as  a  medical 
institution  within  the  meaning  of  section 
306(a)  of  title  42  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
specUylng  how  such  welfare  beneflU  shall 
bTused  to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  treat- 
ment and  rehablUUtlon  of  a  drug  abuser  or 
dnia  dependent  person  receiving  welfare  as- 
sls^ce  so  far  as  practicable  without  Im- 
posing undue  hardship  on  him  or  hU  famUy. 

(e)  Any  recipient  of  welfare  assistance 
whose  inability  to  work  or  to  participate  in 
a  work  training  program  Is  the  result  of  dnig 
abuse  or  drug  dependence  shall  be  e«:uf«» 
from  such  participation  only  on  condition 
that  he  accept  ^propriate  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  made  available  to  him. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  promulgate  appro- 
priate regulations  and  offer  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  in  providing,  as  part  of 
the  services  rendered  under  section  706  ol 
title  42  of  the  United  States  Code,  programs 
of  education  about  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence for  children  of  school  age  and 
adults  responsible  for  them,  and  appropriate 
treatment  for  children  physically  or  men- 
tally  damaged  or  otherwise  affected  as  a 
result  of  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence  on 


the  part  of  such  children  and  other  children 
or  adults  with  whom  they  have  significant 
contact. 

Sec.  606  (a)  Each  State  highway  safety 
program  approved  pursuant  to  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  shall  include  provisions 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  among  licensed 
drivers.  Hlghvray  safety  research  conducted 
pursuant  to  that  Act  shaU  Include  research 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  among 
licensed  drivers. 

(b)  Any  Federal  funds  used  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  In  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence among  licensed  drivers  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  education,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  punishment.  Such  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  programs  and  services  that  are 
coordinated  with  and  integrated  into  com- 
prehensive conununlty  health  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  and  services. 

GRNERAL 


Sec.  607.  Drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  health  problem,  sick- 
ness Illness,  disease,  dUablllty,  or  other  sim- 
ilar term,  for  purposes  of  all  Federal  legisla- 
tion relating  to  health,  welfare,  and  rehablU- 
Utlon programs,  services,  funds  and  other 
benefits.  Any  Federal  legislation  providing 
for  medical  assistance,  medical  care,  treat- 
ment rehabilitation,  or  other  similar  services, 
shall  be  regarded  as  Including  programs  and 
services  lor  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 
TITLE  VII— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 
COMPBBKENSIVr   STATE    PLANS 

SBC.  701.  Section  246(a)(2)    of  title  42  Of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  add: 

"(L)  provide  for  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence,  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  the  problem,  such  plan  to  (1)  estimate  the 
number  of  drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent 
persons  within  the  various  areas  within  the 
State  and  the  extent  of  the  health  problem 
caused.  (U)  esUbllsh  priorities  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  capabilities  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  organi- 
zations with  respect  to  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence, 
and  (ill)  specify  how  all  avalUble  commu- 
nity health,  welfare,  educational,  and  re- 
habilitation resources,  and  how  funds,  pro- 
grams services,  and  facilities  authorized  un- 
der existing  Federal  and  State  legislation,  are 
to  be  used  for  these  purposes." 

STATB     HOSPITAL    AND     MIDICAL    rACILTTIBS 
CONSTBUCnON    PLANS 

SBC  702.  (a)  Section  291c(a)  of  tlUe  43 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  add: 

"(4)  to  projects  for  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  facilities  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence; ". 

(b)  Section  291d(a)(4)  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  add: 

"(F)  the  facilities  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate services  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;'. 

STATB    MBNTAL    HBALTH    CBNTBRS   PLANS 

Sbc.  703.  (a)  Section  2684  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  add: 

"(11)  provide  for  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence,  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  the  problem." 

(b)  Section  2691(c)  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "mental  illness,"  the  following:  "drug 
abuse  or  drug  dependence,"  and  by  insert- 
ing after  "mentally  111  patients,"  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "drug  abusers  or  drug  dependent  per- 
sons,". 
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GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOB  THB  PRBVBNTTON 
AND  TRBATMBNT  OF  DRUG  ASCSB  AND  DBUO 
DBPBNDBNCB 

Sbc.  704.  (a)  The  Secretary  \b  authorized 
to  make  grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  to  assist  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to — 

(1)  meet  the  costs  of  constructing,  equip- 
ping, and  operating  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  emergency  medical  inpatient,  intermedi- 
ate care,  and  outpatient  facilities  for  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons,  and  to 
assist  them  to  meet,  for  the  temporary  pe- 
riods specified  m  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  costs  of  compensation 
of  personnel  for  the  initial  operation  of  such 
facilities,  and  of  new  services  in  existing 
facilities  for  drug  abusers  and  drug  depend- 
ent persons: 

(2)  conduct  research,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  projects,  including  surveys  and 
field  trials,  looking  toward  the  development 
of  Improved,  expanded,  and  more  effective 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence: 

(3 )  provide  education  and  training  for  pro- 
fessional personnel.  Including  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, vocational  rehabilitation,  and  social 
welfare  personnel,  in  academic  and  profes- 
sional Institutions  and  in  postgraduate 
courses,  about  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependenc;,  and  pro- 
vide training  lor  such  personne.  Id  the  ad- 
ministration, operation,  and  sutsrvlslon  of 
programs  and  services  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence; 

(4)  recruit,  educate,  train,  organize,  and 
employ  community  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence prevention  and  treatment  person- 
nel to  serve  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  professional  medical,  psychiatric,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  social  welfare  per- 
sonnel in  drug  abuse  and  drug  d?p-»ndence 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  Prior  drug  abuse  or  drug  depend- 
ence and  prior  criminal  arrests  or  convictions 
shall  not  be  a  bar  to  such  employment; 

(5)  provide  services  in  correctional  and 
penal  Institutions  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dei>end- 
ence; 

(6)  prox-lde  services,  in  cooperation  with 
schools,  law  enforcement  agencies,  courts, 
and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations,  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  among  Juveniles  and  young 
adults.  These  services,  where  feasible,  shall 
Include  curricula  for  drug  abuse  education 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
among  parents  and  other  adults; 

(7)  provide  programs  and  services,  in  co- 
operation with  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  cotirts,  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  organi- 
zations, for  the  Instruction  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  prosecuting-attorneys,  court 
personnel,  the  Judiciary,  probation  and 
parole  officers,  correctional  officials  and  legal 
aid,  public  defender,  and  neighborhood  legal 
services  attorneys  with  respect  to  the  causes, 
effects,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  ding  dependence.  Such  programs 
and  services  shall  include,  where  possible,  a 
full  range  of  services  avaUable  to  State  and 
local  courts  for  diagnosis,  counseling,  and 
treatment  for  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence for  persons  coming  before  the  courts; 

(8)  provide  services  for  outpatient  coun- 
seling of  drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent 
persons  to  include  employment,  welfare, 
legal,  education,  and  other  assistance.  In  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  welfare  and 
rehabilitation  personnel: 

(9)  develop  or  evaluate  currtculums  on 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  treatment,  in- 
cluding  the   preparation   of   new   and  im- 


proved currlcular  materials  for  use  in  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  coUege,  and  adult  edu- 
cation programs; 

(10)  develop  or  evaluate  a  program  of  dis- 
semination of  currtcular  material; 

(11)  provide  training  programs  on  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  (Including 
courses  of  study,  institutes,  seminars,  films, 
workshops,  and  conferences)  for  teachers, 
counselors,  and  other  educational  personnel; 

(12)  provide  community  education  pro- 
grams on  drug  abuse  (including  courses  of 
study.  Institutes,  seminars,  films,  workshops, 
and  conferences)  especially  for  parents  and 
other  adults  in  the  community; 

( 13 )  enable  a  State  government  agency  to 
assist  local  education  agencies  in  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  Implementation  of 
drug  abuse  education  programs;  and 

( 14)  develop  educational  material  and  pro- 
grams about  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of,  and  problems  arising  from,  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence,  for  use  or  distribution 
by  any  form  of  mass  media. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant  made 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  except 
with  regard  to  certain  grants  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  specified  in  the  application 
for  such  grant.  The  amount  of  any  Federal 
grant  made  imder  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  to  meet  costs  of  com- 
pensation of  p>ersonnel  may  be  made  only 
for  the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  for 
which  such  a  grant  is  made  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  five  years  after  such  first  day. 
Such  grants  may  not  exceed  90  per  centiun 
of  such  costs  for  the  period  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  twenty-fourth  month  foUowing 
such  first  day,  80  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  first  year  thereafter,  70  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  second  year  thereafter, 
and  60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
third  year  thereafter. 

APPLICATION  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCX  FROM 
tlNrrS  OF  LOCAL  COVERNMXNT  AND  PRIVATE 
OBGANtZATIONS 

Sbc.  706.  (a)  In  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
coordinaUon  of  all  applications  for  programs 
In  a  State  and.  In  view  of  the  local  nature  of 
the  drug  abuse  problem,  shall  not  give  prec- 
edence to  public  agencies  over  private  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions, or  to  State  agencies  over  local  agencies. 

(b)  All  £4>pUcatlons  from  within  a  State 
shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  appUcant  for 
review  by  the  State  agency  responsible  for 
administering  the  State  comprehensive  plan 
for  treatment  and  prevention  of  di*ug  abuse, 
if  such  an  agency  exists.  This  agency  shall  be 
responsible  for  encouraging,  coordinating, 
and  initiaUy  reviewing  appropriate  appUca- 
tlons  for  all  localities  vrithln  the  State.  All 
appUcatlons  initlaUy  approved  by  such  State 
agency  shall  prompUy  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Approval  of  any  application  by  the 
Secretary.  Including  the  earmarking  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  a  program  or  project, 
may  be  granted  only  if  the  application  sub- 
stantlaUy  meets  a  set  of  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary  that — 

(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  wlU  be  substantially  administered  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  iHx>vlde  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  or 
projects; 

(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  adequately  provide  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  for  any  fiscal  year  wlU  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  avaUable  by  the  applicant;  and 

(4)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  acoounting  prooedurea  as  may  be  nec- 


essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
acoounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
appUcant. 

(d)  If  a  State  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  agency  finds  an  application  to  lack 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  forwarding  to  the 
Secretary,  it  shaU  inform  the  appUcant  and 
ShaU  give  the  applicant  the  reasons  for  dis- 
approval in  writing  within  thirty  days  after 
receiving  the  application.  At  such  time  the 
agency  shaU  also  inform  the  appUcant  in 
writing  that  if  the  applicant  disagrees  with 
this  preliminary  finding  the  application  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  with  the  State 
agency's  recommendation  of  disapproval  and 
the  applicant's  statement  of  dLsagreement. 

(e)  Upon  notification  by  a  State  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  agency  that 
an  application  has  not  been  approved  for 
forwarding  to  the  Secretary,  or  upon  notifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  that  the  appUcation 
has  been  disapproved,  the  appUcant  may 
amend. -&nd  resubmit  it  to  the  State  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  agency,  or 
to  the  Secretary  if  no  such  agency  exists, 
for  reconsideration.  Amendments  of  applica- 
tions shall,  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
otherwise  provide  by  regulation,  be  subject 
to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sbc.  706.  The  recipient  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  tlUe  shaU  make  an  annual 
report  and  such  other  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  tltie.  and  wUl  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  permit  the  verification  and 
assure  the  correctness  of  such  reports. 

Sec  707.  Payments  under  this  tltie  may 
be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  In  such  installments  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

Sec.  708.  No  funds  shall  be  avaUable  imder 
this  title  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization,  if  the 
amount  of  funds  committed  by  such  agency. 
Institution,  or  organization  at  the  time  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  is  thereafter  reduced. 

Sec.  709.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
a  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a  grant 
or  contract  made  or  entered  into  under  this 
title,  he  shall,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  terminate  pay- 
ments until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  wlU  no 
longer  be  any  faUure  to  comply. 

(b)  The  exclusive  remedy  of  anyone  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  final  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
is  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  it  Is  located 
by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shaU  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  with  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which 
he  based  is  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  or  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  temporarily  or  permanently.  UntU 
the  fiUng  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  T'he  findings 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts  shaU  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shaU  file  In  the  cotirt  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  ShaU  likewise  be  conclusive  if 
supported  br  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
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Sbc.  710.   (a)   Drug  abusers  4nd  drug  de 
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financial  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary.  No  sucli  action  shall 
be  taken  until  the  Secretary  h^s  advised  the 
appropriate  person  or  persons 
to  comply  with  this  section,  and  provided  an 
opportunity  for  correction  or  e   hearing. 

(b)    Any   action   taken   by   pe   Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
such  judicial  review  as  is  proHded  by  sec- 
tion 709(b)  of  this  title. 
■nTLE     Vm— THE      SECRETARY  S 

SORT    COMMITTEE    ON    DRUG 

AND  DRUO  DEPENDENCE    ; 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Secretary  , Shall  appoint 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Dr^g  Abuse  and 
Drug  Dependence,  to  consist  of 
persons  who  have  knowledge 
terest  in  the  subject,  who  repr* 
geographical  regions  and  occilpatlons.  and 
some  of  whom  must  formerly  have  been 
drug  abusers  or  drug  dependel 
advise  and  consult  with  the 
the  Administration  and  to 
carrying  out   the  provisions  o( 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Coi 
elect  a  Chairman,  who  shall  se|ve  a  one-year 
term  but  may  be  reelected.  Thje  members  of 
the  Committee  shall  serve  wlttiout  compen- 
sation, except  for  expenses.  If  or  terms  of 
three  years,  staggered  so  thatj  three  vacan- 
cies occur  every  year.  A  member  may  be 
reappointed  immediately  after  serving  less 
than  a  full  term,  and  may  b«  reappointed, 
after  a  three-year  hiatus  afier  serving  a 
full  term.  I 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
once  every  two  months,  and  n»y  meet  more 
often.  It  shall  consult  at  regular  Intervals 
with  repreeentaUves  of  the  Administration, 
the  Judiciary,  corrections,  probation,  voca- 
tional rehabillUUon,  public  wtelfare.  parole, 
and  such  other  agencies  as  m^y  become  in- 
volved In  a  total  treatment  abd  rehabilita- 
tion effort  to  control  drug  aouae  and  drug 
dependence. 

Sec.  80a.  The  Committee  ma«  appoint  one 
or  more  technical  consultantoj  f rom  experts 
throughout  the  country  to  aAlst  in  evalu- 
ating the  progress  of  the  /jdmlnistratlon 
so  that  It  will  have  the  best  possible  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehaDllitatlon  pro- 
grams for  drug  abxue  and  drug  dependence. 
Sbc.  803.  The  Committee  s^all  employ  a 
full-time  ez0cutlve  director  With  a  secre- 
tary, who  shall  not  be  employtes  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  assist  the  Committee  and 
coordinate  its  activities. 

TTTUt        IX— rNTKROOVKRHMKNT        CO- 
OBDIWATIWO       OOUWCn.       ON       DRUO 
ABUSK  AND  DRUO  DKPENt>ENCE 
Sec.  901.  (a)  For  tba  purpose  of  coordinat- 
ing   all    Federal    aovemmenit    prevention, 
treatment,   and   rehabllltatloit   efforts   with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  and  drvg  dependence 
of   coordinating   such   Federal   efforts    with 
State  and  local  goremment  efforts,  and  of 
developing  an  enlightened   pbucy   and   ap- 
propriate   programs   for   Fed^al    employees 
for  the  prvrenuon  and  treai^nent  of  drug 


abuse  and  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  de- 
pendent persons,  there  is  hereby  established 
an  Intergovernmental  Coordinating  Council 
on  Drug  Abuse  Control  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Secretary's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug 
Dependence,  four  representatives  of  Federal 
departments  or  agencies,  and  five  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  government  de- 
partments or  agencies. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  the  four 
representatives  of  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  who  shall  serve  on  the  Coordinating 
Council,  and  shall  appoint  the  five  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  government  de- 
partments or  agencies.  The  State  and  local 
government  representatives  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  five  years,  staggered  so  that  one 
vacancy  occurs  each  year.  A  State  or  local 
government  representative  may  be  reap- 
pointed Immediately  after  serving  less  than 
a  full  term,  and  may  be  reapiK>lnted  after  a 
five-year  hiatus  after  serving  a  full  term. 

(c)  The  Coordinating  Council  may  ap- 
point such  technical  consultants  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  for  advising  the  Coun- 
cil In  carrying  out  its  functions. 

Sec.  902.  The  Coordluating  Council  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

(a)  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
tration in  carrying  out  its  function  of  co- 
ordinating all  Federal  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  dI^Ig  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence; 

(b)  assist  the  Administration  in  carry- 
ing out  its  function  of  coordinating  such 
Federal  efforts  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

(c)  engage  in  educational  programs 
among  Federal  employees,  and  in  other  ap- 
propriate activities,  designed  to  prevent  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence; 

(d)  Implement  programs  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  Federal  employees  who  are  drug 
dependent  persons;  and 

(e)  develop  and  maintain  any  other  ap- 
propriate activities  consistent  with  the  ptir- 
poses  of  this  Act 

TITLE  X — GENERAL 

Ssc.  1001.  The  Secretary  may  promulgate 
regulations  pursuant  to  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  6  of  title  6,  United  States  Code  to 
implement  this  Act. 

Ssc.  1002.  If  any  section,  provision,  or 
term  of  this  Act  Is  adjudged  invalid  for  any 
reason,  such  Judgment  shall  not  affect.  Im- 
pair, or  Invalidate  smy  other  section,  pro- 
vision, or  term  of  this  Act,  and  the  remain- 
ing sections,  provisions,  and  terms  shall  be 
and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Ssc.  1003.  (a)  (1)  Chapter  176  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  chapter  314  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  title  m  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1986 
(80   Stat.    1438).   are    repealed. 

(2)  In  any  case  involving  an  Individual 
committed  pursuant  to  such  chapter  175, 
chapter  314.  or  title  m,  on  or  before  the  date 
immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
the  repeal  of  such  chapters  and  title,  such 
individual  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  thereof  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  had  not 
been   repealed. 

(b)  Sections  341,  342,  343,  344.  and  346 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
enable  the  cotirts  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction,  and 
tot  other  purposes",  approved  November  8. 
1966  (80  Stat.  1438),  other  than  title  V 
thereof,  are  repealed. 

Ssc.  1004.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Any  appropriated  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 


Ssc.  1005.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


THE  FARM  MINORITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  minority  in  this  country  that  is  be- 
ing overlooked,  abused,  and  taken  for 
granted.  This  minority  is  now  suffering 
an  economic  crisis.  The  minority  of 
which  I  speak  are  this  Nation's  farmers. 

All  of  my  colleagues  know  these  peo- 
ple. Those  of  us  who  represent  non- 
urban  districts  in  this  country  know 
them  and  the  problems  they  face  as  they 
try  to  work  and  live  In  a  changing,  un- 
predictable, alien,  and  inflationary  econ- 
omy. My  urban  colleagues  have  met 
many  of  these  people  who  have  already 
been  forced  off  their  farms  and  into  the 
cities.  They  know  them  because  they 
have  compounded  the  complex  problems 
of  urban  America  through  a  constant 
migration  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  do  not 
deserve  the  reputation  or  the  treatment 
they  are  receiving.  Mr.  Speaker.  They 
are  a  people  whose  only  vice  has  been 
efiQciency  of  production  that  the  country 
could  not  support.  Their  primary  prob- 
lem has  been  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  consumers  of  the  farmer's 
role  in  the  production  of  the  food  and 
fiber  that  we  eat  and  use  daily. 

While  income  has  been  going  up  for 
the  vast  majority  of  citizens  in  this 
country  during  the  past  two  decades,  the 
farmer  benefited  little  from  this  active 
economy.  And  yet,  he  was  having  to  pay 
more  for  labor,  for  supplies,  for  equip- 
ment, and  for  the  other  necessities  of  life. 
Then,  as  our  economy  began  to  move 
from  active  to  inflationary,  the  farmer 
again  was  forced  to  lead  the  fight  against 
inflation,  receiving  little  more  for  his 
products  while  seeing  his  expenses  mush- 
room. 

There  are  several  myths  currently  held 
in  this  country  which  need  to  be  clarified. 

In  the  first  place,  contrary  to  public 
belief,  the  American  consumer  is,  and 
has  been,  receiving  favorable  treatment 
on  his  food  purchases.  A  recent  article 
in  Top  Op,  a  monthly  magazine,  puts  this 
situation  into  proper  perspective: 

Who  Makss  tks  Monet  on  ths 
Food  You  Raiss? 

Don't  you  ever  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
farmers  are  gouging  consumers.  As  far  as 
your  share  of  the  consumer's  food  doUar  is 
concerned,  you  stand  exactly  where  you  did 
12  years  ago.  U8DA  experts  are  now  predict- 
ing that  the  farmer's  share  of  each  tl  spent 
by  the  typical  urban  worker  for  the  "market 
basket  of  farm  food"  will  be  around  AO4  In 
the  first  half  of  1970 — the  same  as  1958.  but 
10<  less  than  In  1947-49.  The  1%  boost  to 
A\i  last  year  was  Just  a  fiash  in  the  pan  the 
way  It  looks  now. 

If  you're  a  beef  man,  you  got  the  same  62< 
out  of  the  housewife's  dollar  spent  for  beef 
when  USDA  Choice  cost  $1.01  a  pound  last 
summer  as  you  got  back  in  the  1957-69,  when 
the  average  retail  price  was  only  78#.  If 
you're  a  wheat  farmer,  you  get  exactly  the 
same  3.3<  from  a  pound  of  bread  costing 
22  >4  cents  at  retail  as  you  got  from  a  pound 
of  bread  that  cost  13  V^  cents  twenty  years 
ago. 
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You're  getting  more  total  dollars  now.  of 
course.  becauM  food  sales  volume  is  up  to  a 
record  $95.9  billion  estimated  for  1969,  and 
population  Is  growing.  But  the  main  people  In 
the  food  picture  who  are  really  gaining  on  the 
consumer — getting  a  bigger  and  bigger  share 
of  her  food  dollar — are  wage  and  salaries 
workers  and  service  people  Involved  in  han- 
dling, processing  and  marketing  farm  foods 
from  the  time  they  leave  yoiu  farm  until 
they  hit  the  supermarket  or  restaurant. 

Labor  costs  amounted  to  only  43%  of  the 
$39.5  billion  marketing  bill  in  1958.  In  1968, 
it  was  up  to  45%  of  the  $60.6  billion  bill.  And 
It's  likely  to  claim  an  even  higher  share  of 
the  $63.7  billion  bill  estimated  for  1969.  In 
total  dollars,  labor  in  marketing  in  1970  will 
likely  cost  almost  as  much  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial that's  shipped  from  your  farm. 

Employees  in  food  marketing  got  a  6% 
raise  from  August  1968  to  August  1969,  to 
$2.82  an  hour,  compared  with  the  10-year 
average  annual  increase  of  3.9%.  In  contrast, 
food  manufacturers  last  summer  vrere  making 
only  2.4%  profit  on  sales  compared  with 
2.3%  in  1959;  retail  chains  were  making  less — 
1.1%  compared  with  1.3%  ten  years  ago. 
Freight  charges  have  also  fallen  behind. 

You  can't  expect  housewives  to  ask  their 
wage-earning  husbands  why  food  prices  keep 
going  up.  But  these  are  the  guys  to  ask — 
not  farmers. 

Americans  spend  less  of  their  per 
capita  income  on  food  thsm  almost  any 
of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  This 
is  a  break  for  the  consumer,  but  it  has 
added  up  to  bad  news  for  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  is  subsidizing  the  consumer. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
are  at  least  two  realities  that  we  in  the 
-Congress,  and  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation,  must  realize.  The  first  is  that  It 
costs  money  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
and,  if  the  farmer  is  to  survive,  someone 
is  going  to  have  to  pay  the  bill.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
would  prefer  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  keep 
them  there. 

Now,  let  me  go  back  to  the  first  point. 

Of  the  $95.9  billion  spent  on  food 
last  year,  only  about  one-third,  $32.2 
billion,  was  received  by  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation.  The  other  two-thirds  was 
the  marketing  bill.  The  average  net  in- 
come per  farm  was  only  $5,024  in  1966. 
That  figures  out  to  about  $1,730  per 
farm  person  In  disposable  personal  in- 
come and  about  $1.60  per  hour  for 
farmwork.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  those  figures  are  averages.  On  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale,  the  smaller  farm- 
ers of  this  country  are  virtually  donating 
their  services  to  the  Nation's  consumers. 

80,  the  first  reality  that  we  must  face 
is  that  the  production  costs  of  our  farm- 
ers must  be  paid,  and  they  must  be  paid 
better  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  only  two 
alternatives.  We  can  either  come  up  with 
a  realistic  farm  program  by  which  the 
Federal  Oovemment  pajrs  the  additional 
costs  on  a  subsidized  basis,  or  the  addi- 
tional co6ts  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumers. 

The  second  reality  that  we  must  face 
is  that  it  will  cost  this  Nation  much  less 
to  keep  our  farmers  down  on  the  farm 
than  it  will  to  keep  them  up  in  the  city. 
It  Is  a  well-known  and  documented  fact 
that  our  cities  are  in  trouble.  A  major 
portion  of  that  problem  has  been  created 
by  our  imwlllingness  to  develop  realistic, 
workable,  and  effective  legislation  to  keep 


rural  Americans  in  rural  America.  Un- 
able to  make  a  decent  living  on  the  farm, 
these  citizens  have  looked  to  the  greener 
pastures  of  industrialized,  urban  Amer- 
ica. All  too  often,  however,  that  green 
pasture  has  turned  out  to  be  a  barren 
wasteland,  and  the  farmer,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  self-supp>orting,  taxpaying 
citizen,  became  a  burden  on  society. 
Neither  rural  nor  urban  America  wants 
this.  It  is  an  unproductive,  wasteful,  and 
shortsighted  policy  that  forces  farmers 
off  their  land. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  we  must  develop  legislation 
that  deals  effectively  with  the  cost-price 
squeeze  facing  today's  farmers.  It  is  clear 
that  we  should  make  it  a  conscious  policy 
of  our  Oovemment  to  help  this  Nation's 
farmers  stay  on  the  farm.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  our  farmers  are  going  to  have  to 
be  properly  and  adequately  rewarded  for 
their  efforts,  whether  it  be  by  the  con- 
sumers directly  or  by  the  taxpayers 
through  the  Federal  Government. 

At  the  present  time,  our  farmers  face 
one  more  crisis.  At  the  end  of  this  year, 
our  present  farm  legislation  expires.  It 
would  be  most  imwise  for  us  to  legislate 
by  default,  to  create  farm  policy  through 
inaction  and  the  failure  to  pass  legisla- 
tion. But  time  is  of  the  essence,  the  hour 
is  late,  and  we  must  move  now. 

There  is  one  further  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make,  and  I  address  these  remarks 
to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  Having 
grown  up  on  a  farm  in  northeast  Arkan- 
sas, I  am  fully  aware  that  farmers  are 
fiercely  independent  and  self-suflttcient. 
This  is  a  virtue  that  has  inured  to  their 
benefit  as  they  have  fought  for  their  very 
existence  in  the  past. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  an 
ounce  of  cooperation  can  be  worth  a 
pound  of  independence.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  one  of  those  times.  The  farm 
community  of  this  Nation  must  get  to- 
gether in  their  own  best  interests  and 
come  to  an  agreement  on  a  program  that 
will  serve  all  of  the  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion, large  and  small,  East  and  West, 
North  and  South,  food  and  fiber.  No  one 
will  win  a  checkmate,  and  a  standoff  will 
benefit  no  one. 

It  is  time  in  this  coimtry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  us  to  take  a  realistic  look  at  the  farm 
minority  in  this  Nation  and  for  us  to  try 
to  serve  their  best  interests  as  well  as 
the  Nation's  by  taking  congressional  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 


ISRAEL'S   22D  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rtah)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  observance  of  the  22d  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Israel 
hEis  survived  and  prospered  in  spite  of 
adversity.  Her  lands  have  been  made 
fertile.  Modem  Industry  manufactures 
products  for  her  people,  and  for  export. 
Democratic  institutions  nurture  the  pre- 
cious freedoms  which  Americans  them- 
selves so  greatly  cherish. 

In  working  these  virtual  miracles,  Is- 
rael is  an  example  for  all  of  us — Idealism, 


commitment,  and  hard  work  do  achieve 
their  just  rewards.  And  more  than  being 
just  an  example,  Israel  has  extended  her 
band  directly  to  help  other  struggling 
young  nations.  Her  foreign  aid  program, 
short  on  money  but  long  on  people-to- 
people  contact,  is  at  work  to  help  other 
coimtries  to  help  themselves. 

For  example,  in  Laos,  there  is  an  Is- 
raeli team  showing  Laotian  rice  farmers 
how  to  irrigate  and  to  rotate  crops  so 
that  the  rice  crop  will  double.  In  the 
Central  African  Republic,  there  are  six 
farms  established  on  the  Israeli  model, 
but  with  the  distinctive  African  flavor, 
which  are  conquering  lands  that  were 
considered  unusable.  A  one-man  Israeli 
project  in  Kenya  is  introducing  grapes  to 
that  coimtry,  a  new  product  which  can 
be  profltable  for  the  farmers  of  Kenya. 

In  all,  over  10,000  Africans,  Asians, 
and  Latin  Americans  have  trained  in  Is- 
rael. And  more  thousands  have  worked 
with  the  3,000  Israeli  field  representa- 
tives, who  have  been  sent  to  over  70 
nations  around  the  globe. 

I  would  rather  just  speak  of  Israel's 
successes,  and  of  her  role  as  an  object 
lesson  to  other  developing  countries.  But 
the  events  of  world  cwlitics  all  too  force- 
fully compel  us  to  recognize  that  the  ad- 
versity which  Israel  has  overcome  stems 
not  only  from  a  barren  land  and  an  In- 
hospitable climate.  Since  her  creation, 
and  even  before  that,  Israel  has  faced 
the  unremitting  hostility  of  her  neigh- 
bors. She  has  had  to  fight  three  wars, 
when  she  only  seeks  peace.  She  has  suf- 
fered the  closing  of  her  waterways,  the 
shelling  of  her  kibbutzes,  terrorism  in  her 
cities. 

And  now.  despite  three  wars,  in  each 
one  of  which  she  emerged  victorious.  Is- 
rael is  the  object  of  a  war  of  attrition. 
Her  neighbors,  whose  resources  and  tal- 
ents could  so  well  be  spent  on  bettering 
the  lot  of  their  peoples,  are  pledged  to 
Israel's  destruction.  Their  ally  in  this  war 
of  attrition  is  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  poured  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
armtunents  into  Egjrpt  alone,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  advisers.  Now  Soviet  pilots 
are  fiying  jets  over  Egypt. 

Israel's  past  has  been  a  bittersweet 
one.  She  has  paid  a  high  price  for  the 
right  to  survive.  She  can  continue  to 
do  so,  if  she  must.  But  for  her  sake  and 
that  of  the  peoples  of  the  Arab  States 
which  surround  her.  It  would  be  so  much 
better  if  peace  were  achieved.  The  prob- 
lems of  human  development  are  far  too 
demanding  to  allow  human  destruction 
to  continue. 

Let  us  then  on  the  22d  anniversary  of 
Israel's  creation  urge  her  neighbors  to 
join  In  recognizing  this  anniversary  as  a 
chance  for  the  betterment  of  all  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East — a  chance  to  work 
together. 

Direct  negotiations  between  the  par- 
ties are  a  necessary  step  toward  achiev- 
ing stability  in  the  Middle  East.  If  the 
parties  to  the  confiict  sit  down  and  iron 
out  their  problems,  it  must  necessarily 
follow  that  the  sources  of  that  confiict 
will  be  resolved.  This  is  essential. 

But.  being  less  sanguine,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  so  long  as  the  Arab  nations 
maintain  their  posture  of  intransigence 
and  hostility,  the  United  States  must 
stand  firmly  beside  Israel.  The  commit- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  isj  one  afflrmed, 
by  deed  sis  well  as  word,  l^  four  Presi- 
dents— Truman.  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson.  The  amblvi^ence  of  the 
present  administration  m^st  cease.  A 
strong  and  secure  Israel  is  iii  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  adminis- 
tration should  provide  Isradl  with  the  jet 
airpltmes  she  urgently  needs  to  defend 
herself. 

As  we  congratulate  the  people  of  Is- 
rael on  this  anniversary,  it  should  be 
understood  by  all  nations  ttat  we  intend 
to  hail  Israel's  23d  anniversary  next  year 
and  every  successive  anniversary  there- 
after.   

THE  twenty-second]  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  ISI 

I  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  ajnd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Si 
is  a  day  of  great  significanc 
ish  people  because  it  was 
years  ago  that  the  indepenc 
Republic  of  Israel  was  pre 

Over  the  turbulent  centUrles  the  Jew- 
ish people  have  borne  per^cution,  sep- 
aration from  their  homela|id,  tragic  as- 
saults agamst  their  ethnic  heritage,  and 
indeed,  even  attempted  gjenocide.  The 
22d  aimiversary  of  the  J  Republic  of 
Israel,  which  we  commemorate  today, 
therefore,  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
patience,  courage,  and  perafeverance  of  a 
valiant  people  who  finally  Have  had  their 
sovereignty  restored  to  them. 

Since  its  birth  in  1948,  Israel  has  grown 
and  prospered  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner.  Israel's  gross  national  product 
has  multiplied  untold  times  from  its 
initial  tiny  base,  and  from  ^950-65  It  av- 
eraged an  11 -percent  annual  increase. 
Jewish  immigrants  have  returned  to  Is- 
rael to  establish  cooperative  and  collec- 
tive farming  projects,  and  with  agricul- 
tural production  expanding  at  the  rate 
of  about  10  percent  per  yiar,  the  need 
for  food  Imports  will  soon  lie  eliminated. 
Already,  three-fourths  of  the  nation's 
food  is  homegrown,  irrigaited  land  has 
quadrupled,  and  cultivate  land  has 
doubled  in  the  past  two  deoades,  and  the 
value  of  agricultural  prodiictlon  has  In- 
creased immensely.  ' 

The  economy  has  expanded  rapidly, 
the  immigrants  have  been  absorbed,  the 
desert  has  been  Irrigated,  and  a  parlia- 
mentary democracy  has  peen  assured. 
The  countless  accomplishments  of  Israel 
in  achieving  a  viable,  thriving  economy 
and  a  true  democracy  deserve  our  praise 
and  admiration. 

As  former  legislative  and  educational 
director  in  Chicago  for  thq  Steelworfcers 
of  America,  and  one  who  hsis  always  been 
keenly  interested  in  the  labor  movement, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Histadrut  Is 
the  largest  labor  union  in  Israel,  with  a 
membership  of  over  1  mlllioKi  people.  Just 
as  with  our  own  labor  uiilons — health, 
welfare,  education,  athletic,  Insiirance, 
and  other  programs  make  the  Histadrut 
a  vital  segment  of  Israeli  life. 

The  educational  and  ct^tural  life  of 
Israel  has  advanced  just  a^  rapidly  as  its 
agricultural,  political,  and  toconomlc  life. 


Israel  has  a  fine  symphony  orchestra, 
has  produced  internationally  known  art- 
ists and  sculptors,  and  Nobel  prize-win- 
ning authors.  There  are  more  than  1,000 
libraries  and  5,000  schools  in  Israel  today, 
and  there  are  seven  major  universities 
and  52  colleges,  and  many  museums  and 
institutes  which  specialize  in  studies 
ranging  from  archeology  to  atomic 
energy. 

Israel  stands  today  as  a  tribute  to  the 
courage,  strength,  ingenuity,  and  perse- 
verance of  her  people.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  22d  armiversary  of  the  independence 
of  Israel,  I  congratulate  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  Israel  and  all  over  the  world.  I 
want  to  wish  for  the  people  of  Israel 
peace  and  prosperity  in  their  homeland, 
and  I  extend  my  greetings  to  our  friends 
in  Israel  as  well  as  Americans  of  Jewish 
descent  throughout  our  Nation  who  are 
joining  in  this  celebration. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  RUMANIAN 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  saluting  the  Ru- 
manian people  on  the  occasion  of  their 
glorious  10th  of  May  celebration — Ameri- 
cans of  Rumanian  descent  as  well  as 
those  of  your  people  living  in  the 
Rumanian  homeland. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  join  in  this 
celebration  because  I  recognize  that 
Americans  of  Rumanian  ancestry  are 
among  our  finest  U.S.  citizens.  I  am  very 
much  aware,  too,  that  for  Rumanians  the 
10th  of  May  is  what  the  4th  of  July  is 
to  patriotic  Americans. 

I  feel  a  great  friendliness  toward  the 
Rumanian  people.  I  recall,  for  instance, 
that  the  Rumanians  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States  during  World  War  I 
and  again  in  the  latter  days  of  World 
War  n. 

Americans  were  most  happy,  too,  to  see 
the  genuine  joy  with  which  the  Ruma- 
nian people  greeted  President  Nixon 
during  his  visit  to  their  country  last  srear. 

Having  witnessed  the  growmg  inde- 
pendence of  the  Rijssian  people  In  re- 
cent years,  I  feel  that  the  time  may  well 
come  when  Rumanians  will  break  the 
bonds  that  tie  them  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  enjoy  the  freedom  they  nurture  in 
their  hearts. 

The  tradition  of  the  10th  of  May  lives 
on  in  the  spirit  of  the  Rumanian  people 
today — the  spirit  that  won  independence 
for  Rumania  on  the  battlefields  south  of 
the  Danube  In  1877  and  flourished  after 
the  crowning  of  Charles  I  In  1881. 

It  is  my  hope  that  May  the  10th  will 
again  signal  glorious  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rumania  and  continue  forever  as 
the  symbol  of  a  great  people. 


PUBLICATION  OP  GEORGE  MASON 
PAPERS 

(Mr.  HBtniLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.    23    portraits   and   medtJllons 


around  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives serve  to  honor  great  law- 
givers down  through  the  ages.  We  honor 
two  Americans  among  the  23 — Thomas 
Jefferson  and  George  Mason. 

George  Mason  is  termed  a  "reluctant 
statesman"  in  the  title  of  his  biography, 
written  in  1963  by  Robert  A.  Rutland. 
His  fame  does  not  begin  to  approach  that 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  yet  as  drafter  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  he  justifiably  takes  his 
place  among  the  great  lawgivers  who 
advanced  man's  march  to  freedom. 

On  May  15,  a  ceremony  at  Gunston 
Hall,  Lorton,  Va.,  will  mark  the  official 
publication  date  for  the  George  Mason 
papers.  I  am  honored  to  report  that  Mrs. 
Richard  VanZandt  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  the  West  Virginia  regent  on  the 
board  of  regents  of  Gunston  Hall,  has 
been  prominently  associated  with  this 
venture  and  will  attend  the  ceremonies. 

In  connection  with  this  historic  event, 
I  was  very  pleased  to  see  the  following 
article  in  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Her- 
ald-Advertiser of  May  10: 

Ceremonies  Will  Mark  Publication  or 
Historic  George  Mason  Papers 

(By  Bob  Withers) 

A  long  standing  project  of  the  Cabell 
County  Committee  of  The  National  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  will  come 
to  fruition  Friday  in  Washington.  DC.  with 
the  formal  publication  and  presentation  of 
the  papers  of  Eighteenth-Century  Patriot 
George  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason,  compatriot  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  author  of  the  Virginia  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  and  the  Virginia  Constitution, 
has  been  featured  In  only  one  definitive  work 
by  Mrs.  Kate  Mason  Rowland,  published  In 
1892. 

Mrs.  Richard  VanZandt,  West  Virginia 
regent  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Gunston 
Hall,  Mr.  Mason's  Virginia  plantation,  and 
a  member  of  the  Cabell  County  Committee 
of  the  C:k>lonlal  Dames,  will  attend  the  publi- 
cation ceremonies  at  the  home,  near  Wash- 
ington at  Lorton.  Va.,  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday. 

President  Nizon  was  invited  to  attend  the 
ceremony  and  receive  the  first  of  the  three 
volume  sets  of  papers,  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Early  American  History  and  Culture 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.  So  far  he  has  not  de- 
clined. 

Mrs.  VanZandt  will  bring  back  to  Hunting- 
ton 12  sets  of  the  papers,  which  the  Cabell 
County  Committee  will  present  to  various 
llbrarlee  and  historical  societies.  Those  to 
receive  copies  In  this  area  Include  the  Hunt- 
ington Public  Library,  the  Marshall  tJnlver- 
slty  Library,  the  Beverly  Hills  Public  Li- 
brary, the  library  of  the  Huntington  Publish- 
ing Co.,  the  Cabell-Wayne  Historical  Society 
and  the  library  of  First  Presbyterian  CJhurch. 

The  group  will  also  present  copies  to  West 
Virginia  University.  Bethany  College,  the 
Manassas,  Va.,  Library,  Rio  Orande  College, 
the  Valdosta,  Ga.  Public  Library  and  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute. 

From  the  Stamp  Act  of  1766  to  the  Virginia 
Ratification  Convention  of  1788,  Mr.  Mason 
was  at  the  center  of  the  forces  forming  the 
American  republic.  Because  of  his  antl- 
federallst  position,  he  was  much  neglected  In 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Of  all  the  Virginia  leaders  of  the  day  he 
was  thA  most  stubbornly  rooted  In  his  native 
state — the  farthest  he  ever  traveled  from  his 
Fairfax  County  home  was  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Oonatltutlonal  Convention 
In  1788,  and  he  declined  a  number  of  high 
offices  to  attend  to  his  acres  and  cherish  his 
family  at  Gunston  Hall. 

The  May  15  publication  date  Is  of  unusual 
■Ignlflcanoe  In  that  on  that  day  the  Virginia 
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Convention  drafted  a  resolution  which  asked 
Congress  to  "declare  the  United  (Colonies 
free  and  Independent  states"  and  a  sister 
reaolutlon  calling  for  a  committee  to  "pre- 
pare a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  plan  of 
govermnent." 

Although  committees  were  formed,  both 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Virginia  were  almost 
solely  the  work  of  George  Mason. 

Work  toward  publishing  the  Mason  papers 
has  been  underway  since  1954,  when  Dr. 
Philip  Hamer  listed  them  among  those  that 
would  be  desirable  to  edit  In  his  director's 
report  to  the  National  Historical  PubUca- 
tlons  Commission.  His  successor.  Dr.  Oli- 
ver W.  Holmes,  arranged  with  the  Colonial 
Dames  and  the  Gunston  Hall  board  to  give 
financial  support  for  the  collecting  and 
editing  of  the  pap>ers. 

In  June,  1963,  Robert  A.  Rutland,  then  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
California  In  Los  Angeles,  who  bad  written 
In  1961  a  short  biography  of  Mr.  Mason, 
"George  Mason,  Reluctant  Statesman,"  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  collected  works. 

The  work  was  completed  with  the  help 
of  a  loan  of  material  collected  by  R.  Carter 
Plttman  of  Dalton,  Ga. 

The  board  of  which  Mrs.  VanZandt  Is  a 
member  Is  a  subsidiary  of  The  National  So- 
ciety and  governs  the  affairs  of  Gunston 
Hall.  It  is  comprised  of  50  regents,  includ- 
ing one  from  each  of  38  states  having 
Colonial  Dames  committees,  and  regents-at- 
large  from  New  York  City  and  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  owns 
the  property. 

Mrs.  VanZandt  Is  assisted  In  her  work  by 
chairmen  of  Gunston  Hall  Committees  In 
each  of  the  six  local  committees  In  the  state, 
which  Include  In  addition  to  Cabell  County. 
Fairmont,  Charleston,  Parkersburg,  Wheeling 
and  Bluefleld.  Mrs.  Hilda  Long  Is  chairman 
of  the  Cabell  County  Gunston  Hall  Com- 
mittee. 

In  bringing  12  sets  of  the  Mason  papers 
back  to  the  Tri-State  Area,  the  25-member 
Cabell  County  Committee  made  the  largest 
purchase  In  the  state. 


CONGRESSMAN  NIX  OPPOSED  TO 
ESCALATION  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NXX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  return 
to  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  and 
confer  with  several  hundred  of  my  con- 
stitutents — some  of  whom  have  been  la- 
boring under  the  misapprehension  that  I 
favor  the  incursion  into  Cambodia. 

This  mistake  arose  as  a  result  of  inept 
reporting  by  one  of  the  news  people  of 
my  district.  I  made  no  statement  to  any 
news  media  in  reference  to  my  position 
on  the  Cambodia  question.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  filed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  petition,  and  I  quote  the  con- 
tents herein. 

After  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Nation  on  April  30, 
I  joined  with  others  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  condemnation  of  the 
Cambodia  venture. 

I  want  it  to  be  known  to  my  constitu- 
ents, to  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
I  am  irrevocably  opposed  to  any  escala- 
tion of  the  present  conflict.  I  take  the  po- 
sition that  our  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn  from   Southeast   Asia.   I  voted 


against  the  legislation  allocating  funds 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  any  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting,  extending,  or  Eliding 
the  war  effort.  The  only  expenditures 
that  I  will  agree  to  are  those  necessary 
to  return  our  soldiers  to  their  homes  In 
the  United  States  of  America. 
The  petition  referred  to  follows: 
We,  registered  voters  of  the  2nd  (Congres- 
sional District  Pennsylvania,  petition  Con- 
gressman Robert  N.  C.  Nix  to : 

(1)  Withdraw  his  support  for  President 
Nixon's  Invasion  of  Cambodia,  and 

(2)  Vote  against  any  direct  or  Indirect  mili- 
tary appropriations  for  UJ8.  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia,  except  to  cover  costs  of 
promptly  withdrawing  all  American  Armed 
Forces  from  Indo-Chlna. 

Charles  M.  Allen,  Barbara  W.  Allen,  Jean 
T.  Sharpless,  P.  Parvln  Harper,  John  P.  K. 
Wood.  GaU  N.  Abram.  Betty  Y.  Shecher, 
Michael  T.  Sheek,  Violet  J.  Gardiner,  Peter 
M.  Reiner,  Robert  W.  Stuble. 

A.  Craig  Slbelter,  Robert  B.  Mozlnter, 
Nancy  F.  Renner,  Frank  G.  Malley,  Rose 
Malley,  Joyce  Mozenten,  Ann  Stanley,  Bar- 
bara Ann  Zemsky,  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Gregg.  Robert  Pstenostin. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foreign  policy  that  took  us  into  Vietnam, 
the  management  of  our  program  and  war 
in  Vietnam  in  previous  administrations, 
has  been  questioned  and  challenged. 
Since  the  new  administration  foimded 
its  new  program  of  Vietnamization  and 
troop  vsithdrawal,  the  country  seemed 
quite  satisfied  to  let  President  Nixon  pro- 
ceed in  his  own  way.  Then  it  seemed  nec- 
essary for  him  to  take  another  bold 
action,  that  was  to  send  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. For  this  reason,  he  sent  troops  to 
find  and  destroy  the  sources,  capture 
troops,  and  war  suppUes.  This  he  be- 
lieved, and  many  of  his  supporters  be- 
lieved, would  shorten  the  war  and  hasten 
the  day  when  our  boys  would  be  com- 
pletely removed  from  Vietnam. 

What  has  happened  since  then  is  well 
known  and  appears  to  be  a  tragedy.  Re- 
bellion Is  in  the  air.  Again  the  centers  of 
knowledge  and  learning  are  resorting  to 
force,  to  violence,  to  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, to  bombings  and  burnings,  to  get 
at  what  they  believe  is  the  establishment. 
One  is  moved  to  say  that  sometlung 
seems  to  be  very  wrong  In  America  and 
one  is  moved  to  ask,  "What  has  happened 
to  the  rule  of  law?"  It  seems  that  all 
v(rillingness  to  debate,  discuss,  and 
patience  are  gone  and  how  to  recover 
these  virtues  and  desires  for  discussion 
are  gone. 

John  A.  Gardner,  in  his  new  book  "The 
Recovery  of  Confidence,"  in  his  chapter 
on  "The  Politics  of  Provocation"  says: 

For  the  person  who  concludes  that  the 
system  Is  wholly  evil  and  must  be  destroyed, 
the  end  justifies  the  means;  he  opposes  meas- 
ures that  would  diminish  suffering  now  be- 
cause they  blunt  the  revolutionary  mood. 
The  majority  must  be  manipulated  for  Its 
own  good  (as  he  defines  It) .  He  has  no  Inter- 
est In  rational  examination  of  Issues;  Indeed, 
he  will  deliberately  confuse  Issues  or  block 
communication  In  an  effort  to  prevent  such 
examination — for  example,  by  preventing  op- 


ponents from  t>elng  heard.  He  wm  devise 
traps  to  demean  those  In  authority,  destroy- 
ing their  dignity  where  possible.  He  wm  ex- 
ploit the  mass  media,  feeding  their  hunger 
for  excitement  and  conflict. 

He  will  plan  deliberately  provocative  con- 
frontations designed  to  lead  officials  to  "over- 
react", knowing  that  If  they  do  It  will  bring 
to  his  side  naive  sympathizers  who  hate  to 
see  officials  act  repreeslvely.  And  If  officials 
"underreact"  or  se«n  to  doubt  their  own 
legitimacy,  that  too  favors  the  revolutionary. 
If  those  In  authority  were  perfectly  wise, 
such  tactics  would  never  work.  But  officials 
are  human,  subject  to  fatigue  and  not  im- 
mune to  error.  If  the  provacateurs  are  per- 
sistent enough  and  Ingenious  enough,  they 
can  sooner  or  later  trap  any  official  mto  un- 
wise action. 

Whether  of  the  left  wing  or  the  right,  the 
stock  In  trade  of  the  extremist  Is  rage  and 
hatred — and  there's  always  a  market  for 
what  he  has  to  sell.  It's  fun  to  get  mad  and 
It's  fun  to  hate.  Slmplemlnded  people  In- 
dulge such  emotions  without  dissembling, 
and  are  duly  criticized.  More  guileful  pe<^le 
discovered  long  ago  that  the  big  psychic 
payoff  comes  in  finding  an  apparently  noble 
cause  In  which  to  Indulge  one's  rage  and 
hatred.  Then  one  can  draw  dividends  from 
both  aides  of  the  transaction,  satisfying  both 
the  new  morality  and  the  old  Adam. 

It  would  be  comforting  to  believe  that  only 
extremists  traffic  in  the  destructive  emotions, 
but  one  can  identify  a  fair  number  of  "re- 
spectable" leaders  who  make  a  regular  prac- 
tice of  exploiting  fear  and  prejudice  and 
anger. 

It  seems  that  in  the  college  arenas  at 
least  extremists  are  bound  to  take  over 
and  my  response  is  that  extremism  in 
pursuit  of  what  people  believe  is  right 
only  brings  confrontation  and  makes  the 
ultimate  solution  difBcult.  It  is  worth- 
while to  remind  ourselves  that  the  stu- 
dent who  now  seems  inclined  to  violent 
action  and  the  policeman  with  a  taste 
for  brutality  will  meet.  Prom  wiser  heads 
and  from  experience  we  must  learn  again 
that  anyone  who  unleashes  man's  de- 
structive impulses  had  better  stand  back 
where  he  will  not  be  hurt  for  we  know 
that  violence  begets  violence.  Hatred 
feeds  on  hatred.  Even  if  the  confusion 
finally  stabilizes,  and  I  hispe  it  does  very 
soon,  it  will  leave  deep  and  permanent 
lines  of  division.  This  division  can  pave 
the  way  for  the  anarchists.  We  must 
learn  that  "either  we  will  have  a  civil 
order  In  which  discipline  is  Internalized 
in  the  breast  of  each  free  and  responsible 
citizen  or  we  will  see  repressive  measures 
designed  to  re-establish  order.  Everyone 
who  cares  about  freedom  wiU  pray  for 
the  former  and  avoid  courses  of  action 
that  lead  to  the  latter,"  so  says  John 
Gardner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  my 
constituency  know  that  I  am  tremen- 
dously encouraged  by  President  Nixon's 
statements  made  last  Friday  night  on 
Vietnam  and  the  troop  withdrawals  from 
Cambodia.  President  Nixon  stated  the 
case  very  well.  It  is  my  stocere  hope  and 
belief  that  the  action  he  has  now  taken 
in  Cambodia  will  lead  to  even  faster 
troop  withdrawals  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  people  protesting  the 
war  and  our  actions  in  Cambodia  should 
take  the  President  at  his  word  smd  be 
grateful  for  the  assurance  that  all  Amer- 
ican troops  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by 
June  30.  There  is  no  defense  for  the  vio- 
lence that  broke  out  on  college  campuses 
last  week.  While  peaceful  and  lawful  dls- 
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sent  and  protest  are  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can tradition,  tlie  burning  of  campus 
buildings,  the  destruction  of  classrooms, 
and  the  illegal  mob  action  otf  last  week 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  society  built  on 
law.  J 

I  urge  college  administrators  to  be  fair, 
but  unyieldingly  firm  in  dialing  with 
campus  protestors  who  violate  the  law  or 
college  regulations.  J 

I  have  confidence  in  Presidfent  Nixon's 
Vietnamization  policy  and  ijsupport  it. 
Tlie  President's  goals  are  tljie  goals  of 
the  protestors;  peace  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  withdrawal  of  American  iroops  from 
that  part  of  the  world,  a  volunteer  Army, 
and  a  more  equitable  Selecttive  Service 
law.  It  is  time  for  us  to  unit^  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  a  word  to  my  col- 
lege student  friends.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
can  imderstand  their  concern  and  their 
reasons  for  losing  faith  in  ihe  system, 
but  I  remind  them  that  theie  are  right 
and  wrong  ways  to  do  righjt  things.  I 
plead  with  them  to  have  bejtter  second 
thoughts.  I 

The  facts  are  that  many  ihings  with 
reference  to  the  war  have  recently 
changed  for  the  better.  A  few  reminders 
will  show  this.  The  new  I^ixon  Asian 
policy,  the  call  for  Vietnam  to  carry  a 
larger  share  of  their  load  in  war  and  in 
rebuilding  South  Vietnam,  tie  destruc- 
tion of  all  capabilities  for  germ  warfare 
are  a  moving  away  from  ch<  mical  war- 
fare, the  pledge  to  bring  out  and  actu- 
ally to  bring  out  troops  frofn  Vietnam, 
the  pledge  for  continued  withdrawal  of 
at  least  150,000  troops  next  year,  the 
provisions  for  an  all-voluntee^  Army,  the 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  nt  least  $10 
billion  in  the  Pentagon  budget,  and  all 
the  evidence  of  a  shifting  of  Interest  to 
the  spending  of  more  mone]  for  people 
who  have  genuine  needs  in  America. 

Finally,  let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might  and  in  that  faith,  let  us  all 
dare  to  do  what  we  believe  would  be  right 
under  law  with  Justice  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  FIGURES  PROVE 
CX5UNTRY  IS  EXPERIENCING  RE- 
CESSION I 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and|  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Govern- 
ment figures  released  Frida:i  indicating 
that  unemployment  sharply  escalated 
from  3.5  percent  in  E>ecemDer  1969  to 
4.8  percent  in  April  are  conclusive  proof 
that  this  country  is  experiencing  a  deep- 
ening recession.  If  unemployment  con- 
tinues to  leap  upward  at  the  rate  which 
we  have  experienced  during  the  past  4 
months,  this  country  by  auti^nn  will  see 
unemployment  reach  the  |7.6-percent 
level  attained  during  the  de(>th8  of  the 
1957-58  recession,  the  worst  ()f  the  three 
Republican  recessions  Inflicted  on  the 
Nation  during  the  1950's. 

When  President  Eisenhower  took  of- 
fice in  1953,  unemployment  stood  at  3 
percent.  Dming  the  first  Renubllcan  re- 
cession year.  1954,  unemployi|ient  rose  to 
5.5  percent.  During  the  second  Republi- 


can recession  in  1958  unemployment 
reached  7.6  percent  in  August  of  that 
year.  A  third  Republican  recession  com- 
mencing in  1960  resulted  in  unemploy- 
ment reaching  6.7  percent  in  January 
1961.  Unemployment  during  the  next  4 
years  declined  and  by  November  1964, 
long  before  the  commitment  of  a  large 
amount  of  American  manpower  to  Viet- 
nam, had  reached  4.9  percent.  These 
figures  obviously  speak  for  themselves. 
Unemployment  increases  under  the  Re- 
publicans. Unemployment  decreases  un- 
der the  Democrats. 

President  Nixon's  economic  policies 
have  at  one  and  the  same  time  produced 
the  worst  inflationary  binge  which  we 
have  experiened  in  20  years  and  plunged 
the  Nation  into  its  first  recession  since 
Republicans  left  office  in  1961.  The  im- 
mediate reversal  of  those  economic  pol- 
icies is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  curb  in- 
flation and  put  people  back  to  work. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
FRANK  W.  TOMASELLO,  ASSOCI- 
ATE JUSTICE.  SUPERIOR  COURT, 
COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

(Mr.  McCORMACK,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert,  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  an  address.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  is  a  great  or- 
ganization of  the  youth  of  America  under 
the  leadership  on  the  national  and  local 
levels  of  hundreds  of  dedicated  persons. 

On  April  20,  1970,  this  splendid  and 
constructive  organization  held  its  na- 
tional convention  in  Boston,  Mass.  The 
address  on  that  occasion  was  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Prank  W.  Tomasello. 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
who  made  a  splendid,  eloquent,  and  in- 
spiring address  which,  with  pleasure,  I 
include  in  my  remarks: 

The  EIstablishment,  Old  and  New 

We  gather  upon  this  day  when  In  Massa- 
chuMtts  we  commemorate  the  memory  of 
those  Patrlote  of  Concord  and  Lexington, 
who,  as  simple  farmers  and  with  muskets 
hardly  capable  of  firing,  set  out  to  defend 
their  homes  against  despotism.  This  en- 
counter has  oft  been  referred  to  as  the  Rev- 
olution against  foreign  oppression. 

Today  we  have  those  who  seek  within  our 
shores  to  establish  a  Revolution  against  this 
great  nation  for  which  these  founding  fa- 
thers and  those  In  subsequent  wars  In  our 
defense  fought  and  died.  Theirs  Is  the  desire 
to  seize  the  minds  of  our  youth  and  to  turn 
them  against  our  country.  They  wish  to  ful- 
fill the  words  of  Khrushchev,  who  once  said. 
"Olve  me  the  youth  of  your  country  and 
I  will  have  conquered  It  without  firing  one 
shot." 

These  same  Individuals  who  classify  them- 
selves as  intellectuals  set  In  motion  the 
"New  Establishment"  claiming  that  the  "Old 
Establishment"  was  too  old-fashioned.  And 
what  did  this  New  Establishment  accom- 
plish? Let  us  review  some  of  their  achieve- 
ments: 

1.  They  Introduced  Immorality  Into  our 
midst.  In  the  schools,  the  movies  and  on 
television,  where  overindulgence  In  sex  was 
advanced  as  the  stepplngstoce  to  success. 

3.  They  Introduced  the  system  of  pUlaglng 
and  placing  humanity  in  fear  to  the  point 
where  one  would  dread  to  peacefuUy  walk 
the  streets  at  duak. 


3.  They  introduced  the  medium  of  strikes 
and  riots,  and  taught  the  young  to  absent 
themselves  from  schools  and  classes. 

4.  They  caused  dedicated  presidents  of 
every  major  institution  and  college  to  with- 
draw. 

6.  They  taught  the  young  In  a  time  of  dis- 
tress to  turn  against  their  country  and  to  en- 
gage In  unpatriotic  activities,  even  to  the 
point  of  desecrating  our  flag  and  of  honor- 
ing the  symbols  of  our  enemies. 

6.  They  introduced  the  art  of  administering 
drugs  to  the  flower  of  our  youth,  causing  the 
destruction  of  their  physical,  moral  and  men- 
tal being. 

7.  They  taught  the  young  a  disrespect  for 
legally  constituted  authority  and  a  disregard 
for  the  laws  of  our  nation. 

8.  Though  being  much  concerned  about 
their  own  extermination  by  pollution,  they 
sought  the  destruction  of  other  human 
beings  in  the  womb  of  the  mother. 

9.  Yet  more  shocking,  they  have  advocated 
the  placing  of  Ood  in  the  background  of  our 
dally  lives. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ac- 
complishments In  a  few  short  years  of  this 
so-called  New  Establishment. 

What  they  forgot  was  that  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  elderly  come  words  of  wisdom 
and  between  false  teeth  comes  the  truth. 

So.  as  I  look  upon  the  panorama  of  the 
present  day.  I  view  a  picture  of  spiritual  de- 
cline and  moral  decay  and  I  find  that  the 
works  and  endeavors  of  the  New  Establish- 
ment have  filtered  down  and  into  our  youth- 
ful minds.  As  a  result,  crime  among  the 
juvenile  segment  of  our  population  has  in- 
creased at  an  alarming  pace.  Disrespect  for 
parental  guidance  and  admonitions  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  many  homes  in  America.  In  no 
small  measure  the  blame  for  this  dilemma 
can  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  these 
parents.  The  father  who  returns  fnxn  a 
day's  work  and  boasts,  In  the  presence  of  his 
child,  of  the  manner  In  which  he  "told  the 
boss  off  today"  adds  little  to  the  character 
building  of  the  child  in  a  respect  for  au- 
thority. The  mother  who  is  too  busy  watch- 
ing a  soap  opera  program  on  television  to 
cook  and  sit  down  at  a  meal  with  the  child, 
but  rather  to  direct  the  child  to  the  re- 
frigerator to  serve  himself,  cannot  expect 
maternal  affection. 

The  parents  who  some  few  years  ago  felt 
they  were  unable  to  cope  with  their  infant 
child  and  hustled  him  or  her  to  a  pediatri- 
cian who  advocated  the  allowance  of  free  ex- 
pression to  the  Infant,  have  now  seen  the 
folly  of  this  free  expression  being  reversed 
upon  the  parents.  The  elders  who,  having 
had  little  by  way  of  educational  backgrounds 
but  who  knew  that  one  and  one  made  two, 
feeling  that  their  child  was  a  superior  In- 
tellect because  of  advanced  education  In 
mathematics  and  other  kin  subjects  and  al- 
lowed them  to  take  over  the  reasoning  In  the 
household  and  to  give  the  commands,  have 
in  great  part  been  responsible  for  their  mis- 
givings. 

In  great  measure  our  educational  system 
has  failed  to  reach  the  soul  of  the  child  In 
their  effort  to  create  mental  giants.  In  recent 
years  we  receded  from  the  established  sys- 
tem where  in  the  elementary  grades  one 
teacher  conducted  the  class  in  a  variety  of 
subjects,  thus  becoming  an  alter-mother  or 
father  and  a  guiding  Influence  to  the  child 
because  of  the  closeness  of  their  purpose. 
Today  In  the  lower  grades,  the  teacher  has 
assumed  the  distant  role  of  specialist  and 
the  child  Is  encountered  with  a  variety  of 
teachers  In  a  variety  of  subjects,  thus  drawing 
the  character  builder  away  from  the  child. 
Too,  the  child  at  school  Is  prohibited  from 
calling  upon  Divine  Outdance  for  assistance 
upon  the  basis  of  violating  the  Constitution, 
whose  creators  and  promulgators  of  several 
faiths  called  upon  this  same  Divinity  for 
guidance  In  its  formation. 
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To  better  express  this  latter  concept,  the 
trend  In  these  trying  times  has  been  to  turn 
away  from  the  Spiritual  and  to  base  our  na- 
tional concepts  upon  that  which  gives  us 
material  comfort.  Too,  the  home,  which  was 
the  citadel  of  the  greater  sense  of  values,  has 
become  secondary  In  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  child. 

To  many,  marriage  by  trial  has  replaced 
marriage  with  devotion,  leaving  the  offspring 
of  separations  and  divorce  to  be  scattered 
around  the  globe  without  parental  affection 
and  guidance.  In  such  a  state  of  being  Ig- 
nored and  unwanted,  they  have  been  ex- 
pected to  survive  and  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  evil  that  presently  pervades  the 
highways  and  byways  of  our  very  existence. 

In  our  community  more  Interest  is  be- 
ing resolved  in  the  development  of  sciences 
rather  than  the  character  of  man.  There  was 
a  time  when  It  was  believed  that  the  atom 
bomb  was  the  acme  of  achievement  of  sci- 
ence. Today,  scientists  are  multiplying  in 
their  desire  to  surpass  the  machinations  of 
Frankenstein  In  seeking  to  destroy 
humanity,  unmindful  of  the  admonition  ex- 
pressed by  General  Omar  Bradley  some  years 
ago  at  a  commencement  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology:  "What  the 
world  needs  Is  fewer  men  of  science  and  more 
men  of  Ood." 

Today,  we  likewise  find  those  who  look 
upon  the  Ten  Commandments  as  Just  simple 
oddities,  and  thus  they  seek  to  make  laws 
unto  themselves.  These  same  Individuals 
neither  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  nor  to  Ood  the  things  that  are 
Ood's.  To  them,  loyalty  to  Country  Is  the 
promotion  of  crime,  lawlessness,  organized 
protest  against  the  authority  of  the  law  and 
against  educational  institutions  and  their 
administrators. 

To  the  yoimg  who  are  being  misled  by  these 
evil  Infiuencee,  marijuana,  speed  and  pot 
have  become  their  God.  Strange  to  say,  these 
Individuals  have  a  mistaken  notion  that  they 
are  attaining  their  goal,  and  in  their  quest 
upon  the  road  to  materialism,  dismayed  as 
they  are.  they  have  turned  away  from  the 
things  In  life  that  have  true  meaning.  They 
have  failed  to  realize  that  with  God  every- 
thing Is  possible;  without  God  nothing  is 
possible.  They  have  likewise  failed  to  recall 
the  lives  of  those  elders  who  had  little  of 
worldly  goods  yet  expected  no  miracles  In 
accomplishing  their  task.  They  had  an  amaz- 
ing sense  of  values,  and  to  them  obedience 
to  law  and  authority  came  natural,  thus  giv- 
ing stability  to  this  democracy. 

It  Is  reasonable  then  to  state  that  If  we 
are  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  present 
dismal  existence,  we  must  turn  away  from 
those  false  prophets  who  tell  vis  that  life  can 
be  achieved  without  sorrow,  disappointment 
or  work.  We  must  be  realistic  and  know  that 
without  sorrow  there  can  be  no  joy,  without 
dlsapfwlntment,  no  achievement,  and  with- 
out work,  no  manly  dignity.  Only  in  this  rea- 
soning may  we  know  that  by  adhering  to 
these  moral  concepts  may  the  goal  of  man 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich. 

So  let  us  return  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
to  the  attitudes  of  modem  youth.  Let  us 
resurrect  a  certain  brotherhood  amongst  the 
young  with  unselfish  compassion  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  The  young  must  be  made 
to  recognize  the  environment  in  which  they 
have  been  reared  and  to  overcome  the  hard- 
ships that  exist  so  that  in  their  struggles 
fruition  results  In  ultimate  honorable  man- 
hood. Thus  will  they  become,  to  the  better- 
ment of  mankind,  dedicated  citizens. 

In  these  struggles  we  need  not  leave  them 
to  their  own  destiny,  but  let  us  raise  up  the 
weak  and  the  fallen,  the  tsar  of  angvilsh 
brush  away,  and  with  helping  hands  bent  In 
one  another's  welfare  may  we  weave  a  crown 
of  immortality. 

In  this  age  when  the  tendency  Is  to  act  as 
though  God  does  not  belong,  let  ua  teach  the 


young  once  more  to  pray,  for  prayer  dispels 
fear  and  brings  peace  to  the  troubled  heart. 

Many  today  have  an  attitude  of  letting  a 
sleeping  dog  Ue,  little  realizing  that  when 
the  dog  awakens  and  finds  no  food,  he  may 
become  a  ravishing  and  vicious  animal.  We 
must  accept  the  concept  that  the  way  to 
man's  heart  Is  through  his  stomach  and  set 
in  motion  mediums  for  providing  sustenance 
to  the  hungry,  the  needy  and  the  poor. 

In  a  desire  to  remedy  the  advancing  sea 
of  juvenile  disorder,  our  courts  have  sought 
to  lend  Its  efforts.  In  this  respect,  si>eciallzed 
courts  handling  juvenile  matters  owe  their 
orlg^ln  to  the  humanitarian  Impulse  and  ini- 
tiative of  many  lawyers,  social  workers, 
clergy  and  others  who  had  become  Increas- 
ingly troubled  by  the  treatment  of  children 
under  the  criminal  law  and  whose  efforts  to 
correct  this  condition  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  world's  first  juvenile  court 
in    1899. 

The  essential  philosophy  of  Juvenile  courts 
and  other  specialized  courts  handling  chil- 
dren's cases  has  been  referred  to  as  "indi- 
vidualized justice,"  which  in  essence  means 
that  the  Individuality  of  the  child  being 
recognized,  the  tribunal  adapts  its  orders 
accordingly,  in  a  spirit  of  adjusting  law  and 
science,  especially  the  science  of  medicine 
and  those  sciences  which  deal  with  human 
behavior,  such  as  biology,  sociology  and  psy- 
chology, to  the  purpose  of  rendering  youth- 
ful conduct  remedial  and  to  a  degree  pre- 
ventive rather  than  punitive. 

Individualized  justice  Is  not,  however,  easy 
to  achieve  and,  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  of  paramount  Importance  Is 
the  safety,  protection  and  welfare  of  the 
community  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual child  concerned,  and  neither  should 
be  lost  sight  of  nor  subordinated  in  the  de- 
sire to  serve  the  other.  The  protecting  of  the 
child  is  not  to  be  construed  as  shielding 
him  from  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  his  acts. 

In  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  child,  we 
must  direct  our  work  to  securing  all  services 
available  to  achieve  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  his  becoming  a  good  citizen  in  the 
community.  One  cannot  and  should  not  seek 
to  separate  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  welfare  of  the  child  or  assume  that 
one  must  be  of  primary  and  one  of  sec- 
ondary Importance.  Each  must  go  hand  In 
hand  in  accomplishing  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  rehabilitating  the  juvenile  delin- 
quent. 

In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  time,  skill 
and  money  have  been  directed  by  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies  to  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  The  experience  and  knowl- 
edge gained  from  these  efforts  are  valuable 
contributions  to  our  understanding  of  and 
approach  to  children  involved  in  law-violat- 
ing behavior  and  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lem of  juvenUe  correction. 

Many  have  been  the  contributions  by  local 
police  and  court  officials  In  developing  their 
own  cooperative  procedures  In  a  desire  to 
formulate  arrangements  for  Increasing  the 
effectiveness  in  the  handling  of  the  juvenile 
problem.  In  respect  to  developing  guidelines 
for  law  enforcement  with  Its  many  variations 
in  practices  and  procedures,  the  result  has 
been  difficult  and  frustrating.  Tet  the  accom- 
plishments In  seeking  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Juveniles  can  be  credited  to  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  of  many  persons. 

In  spite  of  these  meritorious  efforts,  we 
have  witnessed  a  consistent  and  shocking  In- 
crease In  Juvenile  delinquency  cases  on  the 
state  and  national  level.  Statistics,  If  you  are 
Interested,  Indicate  that  an  approximate  one 
mlUlon  juvenile  delinquency  cases  were  han- 
dled by  juvenile  courts  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year.  It  Is  agreed  then  that 
new  thinking  must  be  stimulated,  new  Ideas 
and  methods  must  be  developed  and  new 
programs  and  services  established.  Also,  it 


does  not  take  much  convincing  to  realize  that 
existing  programs  and  services  can  and  must 
be  more  efficient  In  order  to  potentiaUy  in- 
crease their  effectiveness  through  strength- 
ening Individual  programs,  promoting  un- 
derstanding and  acceptance  between  pro- 
grams and  improving  and  expanding  collabo- 
rative work  procedures,  and  the  objective  In 
a  common  purpose  is  to  handle  Juvenile 
problems  as  a  cooperative,  Integrated  proc- 
ess In  order  to  attain  optimum  efficiency.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  mission  we  must 
not  leave  the  effort  to  restore  youth  to  so- 
ciety and  the  community  entirely  to  the  al- 
ready overburdened  juvenile  enforcement  of- 
ficials. 

It  is  then  evident  that  we  have  a  duty  to 
assist  in  the  instruction  of  children  in  those 
morals  and  principles  which  are  necessary  to 
a  well-ordered  society. 

The  development  of  an  outstanding 
basketball  player,  though  meritorious,  should 
not  be  the  only  scope  of  the  endeavors  of 
Boys'  Club  but.  rather,  their  mission  Is  to 
seek  out  the  underprlvUeged  and  deserted 
boy  and  to  bring  him  close  to  the  realities  of 
that  which  is  good  and  wholesome  in  our 
society. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  of  conducting  Boys' 
Club  activities  have  been  brought  about  by 
urban  renewals  In  various  areas,  resulting  in 
the  type  of  youngster  relied  upon  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  Boys'  Clubs 
being  scattered  about  the  populace  and  dis- 
tant to  their  centers.  It  Is  then  necessary  to 
follow  the  migration  and  to  settle  where  the 
greatest  good  may  result  for  the  greatest 
number. 

In  conclusion,  we  m\ist  fashion  our  work 
upon  the  concept  of  making  a  home  for  the 
juvenile  who  needs  assistance.  A  motto  that 
might  well  fit  such  endeavors  should  be. 
"A  Boys'  Club  is  a  Home  Away  Prom  Home." 


MESSAGE  TO  STUDENT  BODY 
FROM  PRESIDENT  HINSON  OP 
DE  KALB  COLLEGE 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remariis  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
publicity  has  been  devoted  in  recent  days 
to  the  activities  of  college  students  who 
have  turned  from  their  studies  toward 
direct  political  activities.  I  am  proud 
that  all  college  presidents  have  not  per- 
mitted a  small  minority  of  their  student 
body  to  dictate  school  policy  and  bring 
about  the  cessation  of  normal  teaching 
activities.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the 
forthright  and  courageous  stand  taken 
by  President  James  Hinson  at  De  Kalb 
College,  which  is  located  in  my  district. 

President  Hinson  issued  a  statement, 
following  discussion  with  faculty  and 
students,  which  I  think  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  college  administrators 
around  the  Nation.  I  submit  the  state- 
ment of  President  Hinson,  as  follows: 

A    MxaSACB   TO    THK   STUDENT   BODT    FROM 
PaSSIDENT  HiNSOK 

DeKalb  College  will  hold  classes  as  sched- 
uled. No  strike  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
college.  The  college  Is  open  because  of  the 
great  confidence  I  have  In  the  ability  of  De 
Kalb  students  to  exercise  mature  Judgment 
and  to  analyse  Issues  on  their  merits.  The 
Student  Senate  did  vote  to  promote  a  strike, 
but  In  a  later  meeting  convened  to  reconsider 
this  action  overt\imed  the  strike  proposal  by 
a  6-1  majority. 

Please  understand  that  both  the  college 
and  a  majority  of  the  Student  Senate  now 
stand  against  the  strike  as  a  means  of  regis- 
tering concern. 
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It  Is  ]U8t  M  Important  to  un  lerstand  tliat 
the  eoUege  shares  the  conoerru  of  the  many 
students  who  abhor  violence  is  a  means  or 
resolving  Issues  whether  It  be  on  a  campus 
or  In  Cambodia. 

The  college  stands  ready  aid  willing  to 
work  with  responsible  and  reisonable  stu- 
dents In  poalUve  ways  to  expiess  sympathy 
to  the  victims  of  violence,  to  isslst  In  plans 
to  establish  scholarship  fundf,  and  to  en- 
gage In  scholarly  dialogue  on  Important  Is- 
sues. This  has  been  proven  on  c^any  occasions 
such  as  the  memorial  service  IfoUowlng  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King  artd  the  massive 
Involvement  of  students,  facility,  and  ad- 
ministration In  the  Vietnam  and  Environ- 
mental Control  societal  Issues.  I 

I  met  with  various  student  rroups  yester- 
day. The  vast  majority  of  theselstudents  were 
opposed  to  the  proposed  strike  J  Regardless  of 
viewpoint,  most  students  werf  understand- 
ing and  reapectful  of  the  responsibility  that 
the  college  has  In  meeting  lis  educational 
commitments.  j 

All  public  colleges  operated  l^y  the  CSeorgla 
Board  of  Regents  have  been  ojfflclally  closed 
today  and  Saturday  In  view  df  the  voUtlle 
situation.  DeKalb  College  has  jdetermlned  to 
hold  regular  classes  but  to  suspend  other  ac- 
tivities until  further  notice,  licludlng  cam- 
p\xs  assemblies.  Every  studeat  of  DeKalb 
College  Is  requested  to  honor  ihls  approach. 

No  assemblies  have  been  officially  requested 
or  approved  and  no  outside  speakers  have 
been  scheduled  or  approved  J  for  presenta- 
tions on  the  campus.  Under  ^e  policies  of 
the  college  such  events  frequently  have  been 
authorized,  but  all  students  I  are  asked  to 
recognize  (as  has  the  Board  of  Regents)  that 
a  delay  is  now  both  necessar^r  and  wise  in 
order  to  Insure  orderly  processas. 

It  Is  a  basic  and  fundament&l  repsonslbll- 
Ity  of  a  college  to  maintain  brder  through 
reasonable  policies  and  procddures.  I  trust 
at  this  crucial  time  that  poUdles  and  proce- 
dures relative  to  unauthorlaed  assemblies 
and  speakers  will  be  honorei  by  everyone 
and  that  It  will  be  possible  tar  our  program 
of  concern  and  commitment  to  move  forward 
without  disruption  In  the  dats  Immediately 
ahead. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  EXXyNOMY  AND 
THE  STOCK  MAliKET 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  refnarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  tb  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  pointed  out  the  need  to  stabilize  our 
economy  and  the  need  for  a  change  in 
the  economic  policy  of  th^  present  ad- 
ministration. 

On  April  9,  in  a  stateinent  to  the 
House,  I  pointed  out  the  inflationary 
effects  on  the  cost  of  Mvjng  resulting 
from  present  economic  policies.  An  arti- 
cle in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  May 
4.  by  the  eminent  economist,  J.  A.  Liv- 
ingston indicates  the  preseot  state  of  the 
stock  market  and  likens  it  to  1929.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Livingston's  coi^ments  to  be 
most  timely  and  include  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcosd  : 

IVixoN  Satb  a  I.I.  Is  PiNX.  Jtra^  Lixx  Hoovzx 

Df  1029 

(By  J.   A.  Llvlngs^n) 

Hey  diddle  diddle. 

The  bull's  In  a  twiddle, 

The  President  promised  th^  moon. 

Tb«  economist  laughed 

To  bear  such  chaff 

And  th«  bear  danced  a  bear's  rlgadoon. 


On  Friday,  October  34,   19  39. 
oonaorttum  of  New  York  batikers 


the  day  a 
raUled  a 


panicky  Wall  Street  by  buying  stocks.  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  made  that  year's  Bear 
Market  official.  He  declared : 

"The  fundamental  business  of  the  coun- 
try— that  Is  the  production  and  distribution 
of  commodities — is  on  a  scnind  and  prosper- 
ous basis." 

And  now  Prealdent  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
made  the  10e&-70  Bear  Market  official.  He 
urged  a  group  of  businessmen  at  the  White 
House  not  to  lose  faith.  He  said: 

"You  will  begin  to  see.  In  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  the  economy  leveling  off  .  .  . 
in  the  fourth  quarter  you  will  begin  to  see 
more  encouraging  signs  of  an  upturn.  Frank- 
ly, If  I  had  any  money,  I'd  be  buying  stocks 
right  now." 

How  reminiscent !  Pour  days  after  Preddent 
Hoover's  declaration,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Sr.,  generous  with  dimes  but  parsimonious 
with  public  pronoxincements,  Issued  this 
statement : 

"Believing  that  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  country  are  sound  and  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  business  situation  to  warrant 
the  weak  market,  my  son  and  I  have  for 
some  days  been  purchasing  sound  common 
stocks." 

What  are  bull  markets  made  of? 
What  are  bull  markets  made  of? 
Dividends  high 
To  cause  men  to  buy, 
That's  what  bull  markets  are  made  of. 

What  are  bear  markets  made  of? 
What  are  bear  markets  made  of? 

Hemlines  that  fall, 

No  profits  at  all. 
That's  what  bear  markets  are  made  of. 

Unlike  President  Nixon,  John  D.,  Sr.,  was 
rolling  in  cash.  His  assurance  sent  stocks 
up— but  only  for  an  Interval.  A  fortnight 
later  stocks  were  down  14%,  to  the  1929 
low.  And  they  were  to  go  even  lower  in  1930, 
1931  and  1932. 

Words  are  cheap  on  Wall  Street  even 
when  backed  by  money  and  Presidential  hor- 
tatory. Only  facts  count.  Facts  condition 
minds — give  men  hope  or  fear. 

J.  P.  Morgan, 

Have  you  any  news? 
Yes  sir,  yes  sir. 

More  than  you  can  use. 
Never  mind  the  rumors 

When  you  speculate 
Just  remember  simply  _ 

Stocks  win  fluctuate. 

When  stocks  break  to  new  lows  as  they  did 
last  week,  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  down.  Theory:  Wall  Street 
"smells"  bad  news.  What  will  It  be — who 
knows?  When  will  it  go  away?  Again,  who 
knows? 

Wall  Street  is  now  in  the  process  of  de- 
flating these  overblown  expectations: 

1.  That  inflation  is  a  necessary  corollary 
of  high  employment.  Therefore,  the  dollar 
will  continually  depreciate  and  interest  rates 
on  bonds  will  constantly  rise.  Who  wants 
fixed  Income  which  buys  less  and  less? 

2.  That  growth  Is  forever.  Corporations  will 
always  enjoy  Increased  profits.  Stocks  have 
no  way  to  go,  except  for  intermediate  hesi- 
tation, but  up. 

3.  That  capital  appreciation  Is  the  new  form 
of  income.  As  the  economy  grows,  stock  prices 
will  increase:  capital  gains  are  more  impor- 
tant than  dividends. 

4.  That  recessions  are  accidents  of  the  past. 
No  political  leader  can  permit  one.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  promised,  America  has  en- 
tered an  era  of  recesslonless  prosperity. 

Words,  words  go  away, 
Don't  come  back  till  that  fine  day 
When  Presidents  can  surely  say 
Stocks  are  going  up,  up,  hooray! 


CAMPUS  TENSIONS:  ANALYSIS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS:  REPORT  OF 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAMPUS  TENSIONS— SOL  LINO- 
WrrZ,  CHAIRMAN 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  tensions  and  troubles  on  our 
college  campuses  are  mounting,  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  Congress  will  read 
with  keen  Interest  a  report  issued  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  special  committee  on 
campus  tensions  which  was  established 
last  year  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  was  the  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs,  the  Honor- 
able Sol  M.  Linowltz. 

Mr.  Linowltz  and  the  other  members 
of  this  committee  are  outstanding 
Americans  of  various  bsujkgrounds  of 
experience  and  concern  with  higher  edu- 
cation. 

As  the  committee  members  say  in  the 
preface  to  their  study,  their  report  "Is 
intended,  first,  to  help  bring  about— 
both  on  and  off  college  campuses — bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  sources  of  dis- 
content and  conflict  in  American  higher 
education.  Second,  the  report  Is  meant 
to  provide  college  and  university  leaders 
with  suggestions  for  fostering  reconcil- 
iation, trust,  and  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  constructive  change  on  the 
campus." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  report  of  the 
Linowltz  committee  is  a  most  valuable 
document,  and  I  insert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Campus  Tensions:    Analysis  and 
Recommendations 

(Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Cam- 
pus Tensions,  Sol  M.  Linowltz,  chairman, 

April  26,  1970) 

(Note. — The  views  expressed  In  this  Re- 
port are  thoee  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Campus  Tensions,  which  bears  sole  responsi- 
bility for  lU  contents.  The  Report  was 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Mary 
Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation  of  Winston- 
Salem.  North  Carolina.) 
the  special  commtttee  on  campus  tensions 

Sol  M.  Linowltz,  Chairman,  Washington, 
DC. 

Morris  B.  Abram,  Esquire.  New  York,  New 
York. 

Ralph  8.  Brown,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Law.  Yale 
University,  President,  American  Association 
of  University  Professors. 

Oeorge  Bunn,  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Robben  W.  Fleming,  President.  University 
of  Michigan. 

William  T.  Goesett,  Esquire.  Last  Retiring 
President,  American  Bar  Association,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Alexander  Heard,  Chancellor.  Vanderbllt 
University. 

Vivian  W.  Henderson,  President,  Clark 
College. 

Mrs.  Richard  Inskeep,  Trustee,  Indiana 
University. 

Bill  D.  Moyers,  Publisher,  Newaday.  Gar- 
den City,  New  York. 

Charles  Palmer,  President,  U.S.  National 
Student  Association. 

Joseph  Rhodes.  Junior  Fellow,  Harvard 
University. 
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John  Searle,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Patrick  Shea,  Prealdent,  Associated  Stu- 
dents, Stanford  University. 

M.  Brewster  Smith,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy, University  of  Ctiicago. 

Richard  L.  von  Ende,  Graduate  Fellow, 
Vice-chairman,  University  Executive  Com- 
mittee, University  of  Kansas. 

Charles  E.  Young,  Chancellor,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Whitney  Young,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Urban  League. 

David  C.  Nichols,  Staff  Director,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President,  American  Council  on 
Education. 

PRXVACE 

"If  colleges  and  universities  will  not  gov- 
ern themselves,  they  will  be  governed  by 
others." 

This  elemental  truth  was  stated  with  ur- 
gency in  April  1969,  by  the  American  Coimcll 
on  Education  In  A  Declaration  on  Campus 
Unrest.  Widespread  disruption  on  the  na- 
tion's campuses  had  angered  the  American 
public.  As  dissatisfaction  grew,  so  did  the 
specter  of  punitive  measures:  reduced  finan- 
cial support,  restrictive  legislation  and  harsh 
laws  for  handling  even  peaceful  demon- 
strators, and  political  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  educational  Institutions. 

Convinced  that  the  higher  education  com- 
munity had  to  solve  its  own  problems,  the 
Botutl  of  Directors  of  the  American  CovmcU 
on  Education  approved  the  establisliment  of 
a  Special  Committee  on  Campus  Tensions 
in  June  1969.  The  Committee,  composed  of 
lay  leaders  and  spokesmen  from  the  main 
segments  of  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity, operating  Independently  of  the  Coun- 
cil's regular  organization,  undertook  to  study 
campus  tensions  and  to  assist  institutions  in 
finding  remedies. 

The  Committee  sought  out  the  widest  fea- 
sible range  of  views  about  campus  tensions 
and  how  conflicting  points  of  view  might  be 
reconciled.  To  this  end  it  did  the  following: 

Participated  In  a  series  of  meetings  with 
representatives  of  some  fliteen  associations 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  to 
elicit  Information  and  ideas  for  Committee 
consideration. 

Commissioned  more  than  twenty-five  back- 
ground papers  by  knowledgeable  people  In 
higher  education,  seeking  especially  their 
recommendations  for  reconciling  campus 
conflicts.' 

Sponsored  a  three-day  workshop,  orga- 
nized and  led  by  students,  to  discuss  campus 
tensions  as  perceived  by  student  leaders  from 
colleges  and  universities  around  the  country. 

Commissioned  sp>ecial  reports  from  three 
student  organizations — the  National  Student 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Students,  and  the  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Governments — and  from  individual  stu- 
dents representing  a  wide  range  of  opinion. 

Undertook  case  studies  of  several  insti- 
tutions that  have  either  experienced  dis- 
ruption and  successfully  coped  with  It  or 
have.  In  other  cases,  instituted  wide-ranging 
reforms  without  having  experienced  serious 
disruption. 

Utilized  the  extensive  research  on  campus 
unrest  published  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  professional  journals. 

Consulted  with  presidents,  trustees,  and 
faculties  at  various  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

To  all  who  have  generously  lent  the  benefit 
of  their  ideas  and  information,  to  all  who 
have  contributed  their  time  to  participate  In 
Committee  deliberations  and  the  preparation 
of  this  report,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Campus  Tensions  is  grateful.  The  Committee 
Is,  of  course,  solely  responsible  for  the  con- 
tent of  this  report. 

Members  of  the  Committee  come  from 
many  different  sectors  within  and  without 
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the  academic  community  and  bold  widely 
varying  views  on  many  subjects.  In  a  report 
as  long  as  this,  alx>ut  a  subject  as  complex 
as  this,  not  all  members  will  agree  with  every 
statement  made.  Nonetheless,  all  are  joined 
in  general  supix>rt  of  this  report's  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations.  Kingman  Brew- 
ster, Jr.,  President  of  Yale  University,  orig- 
inally served  on  the  Committee  but  was 
luiable  to  participate  in  drafting  the  report. 

The  Committee  gratefuUy  acluiowledges 
the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  We  are  especially  in- 
debted to  Council  President  Logan  Wilson, 
Vice-President  Kenneth  D.  Roose,  and  David 
C.  Nichols,  assistant  to  the  president,  who 
served  the  Committee  as  staff  director.  Rich- 
ard E.  Peterson  of  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice helped  to  organize  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Alexander  W.  Astln,  John  Caffrey,  W. 
Todd  Furnlss,  and  Richard  A.  Humphrey,  all 
of  the  Council  staff,  meule  substantial  con- 
tributions. Paul  Tammlnen  helped  to  con- 
duct liaison  with  student  organizations.  Eliz- 
abeth vanDuinen  served  efficiently  as  research 
assistant  and  Patricia  A.  Tatum  capably 
tended  to  the  secretarial  details  associated 
with  the  entire  project.  Special  thanks  are 
owed  to  Anthony  E.  Neville,  of  Baltimore,  and 
Olive  Mills,  of  the  Council's  staff,  for  editing 
the  various  manuscripts. 

A  grant  by  the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock 
Foundation  supported  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee; we  are  grateful  to  Dr.  William  C. 
Archie,  executive  director,  for  making  it  pos- 
sible. 

This  report  is  published  at  a  time  of  great 
uncertainty  about  the  future  state  of  har- 
mony or  tension  on  the  nation's  campuses. 
The  first  half  of  the  1969-70  academic  year 
was  marked  by  apparent  calm,  and  yet  the 
arrival  of  spring  signaled  disruption  that 
may,  in  total,  surpass  that  of  the  record 
year,  1968-69. 

Some  observers  have  expressed  the  view 
to  the  Committee  that  the  worst  of  the  dis- 
ruption lies  behind  us,  or  is  a  seasonal  phe- 
nomenon. Others  have  warned  that  we  are 
passing  through  the  eye  of  the  storm  and 
that  a  more  severe  period  of  unrest  lies 
ahead.  While  the  Committee  took  no  poll, 
most  persons  interviewed  were  uneasy  about 
what  the  future  might  hold. 

Violence  and  disruption  have  occiirred  on 
a  minority  of  campuses.  In  the  particularly 
turbulent  year  1968-69,  an  estimated  145,  or 
6.2  percent,  of  the  nation's  2.300  colleges  and 
universities  experienced  incidents  of  violent 
protest;  an  additional  estimated  379,  or  16.2 
p>ercent,  experienced  nonviolent  but  disrup- 
tive protest.'  Still,  the  majority  of  American 
college  campuses  have  experienced  at  least 
one  incident  of  protest,  peaceful  or  otherwise. 

While  the  statistics  are  cause  for  grave 
concern,  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  at 
most  times  and  on  most  campuses  disruption 
Is  not  occurring.  The  news  media,  not  sur- 
prisingly, focus  upon  incidents  of  disorder 
and  Ignore  the  campuses  during  times  of 
tranquility. 

Where  disruption  has  occurred,  it  has  gen- 
erally been  short-lived.  When  the  demon- 
strators have  gone  home  and  the  students 
have  cleared  out  of  the  buildings,  a  few  ad- 
ministrative positions  may  change.  Institu- 
tional policies  may  be  altered,  a  few  faculty 
members  may  leave,  but  on  the  whole  uni- 
versities retain  their  essential  character. 
Classes  are  held,  examinations  are  given,  de- 
grees are  awarded,  research  grants  are  ob- 
tained, faculties  meet  and  argue.  Certainly 
th;  problem  in  the  United  States  is  far  less 
severe  than  in  some  countries  where  uni- 
versities are  continually  being  disrupted. 

Yet  statistics  about  class  hours  interrupted 
or  buUdings  occupied  do  not  reveal  the 
deeper  crisis:  confusion  and  imcertalnty 
about  the  proper  direction  of  change  in 
higher  education.  There  is  abroad  a  feeling 
of  the  tide  turning,  a  sense  that  a  period  is 
commg  to  an  end  and  that  a  distinctively 


different  one  may  be  emerging.  There  is  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  the  future  will  be 
better  than  the  past  or.  If  better,  how 
thoroughly  we  must  discard  old  assumptions 
and  verities  to  make  it  better.  At  the  root 
of  the  crisis  is  the  challenge  to  complacency 
and  to  the  sanctity  of  tradition,  and — now 
that  the  dissonant  voices  have  been  heard — 
the  absence  of  accord  among  students,  fac- 
ulty, administrators,  trustees,  and  the  public 
generally,  about  where  we  go  from  here. 

This  report  addresses  Itseu  to  that  crisis, 
thouj^  the  purposes  to  be  served  are  modest 
The  report  is  intended,  first,  fo  help  bring 
about — l>oth  on  and  off  college  campuses — 
better  understanding  of  the  sources  of  dis- 
content and  conflict  In  American  higher 
education.  Second,  the  report  is  meant  to 
provide  college  and  university  .eaders  with 
suggestions  for  fostering  reconciliation,  trust, 
and  the  conditions  favorable  to  constructive 
change  on  the  campus. 

I.   TKX    NATUXE   OP    THE    CRISIS 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  almost  seven  million 
students  were  attending  about  2300  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  United  States.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  those  students  were  in 
publicly  supported  two-  and  four-year,  or 
graduate  level  institutions.  The  rest  were  In 
private  colleges  and  universities — some 
church  related,  others  independent.  The 
campuses  they  attended  ranged  m  enroll- 
ment from  fewer  than  100  to  more  than  forty 
thousand.  The  Institutions  varied  in  quality. 
In  affluence,  in  faculty  competence,  in  the 
academic  aptitude  of  students.  They  varied 
in  programs  and  purposes,  as  they  varied  also 
In  the  kinds  of  values,  beliefs,  and  personal 
commitments  characterizing  their  students 
and  faculty. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  drawing  atten- 
tion to  this  diversity  among  the  nation's  col- 
leges. First,  the  crisis  in  higher  education  Is 
by  no  means  uniform  across  the  range  of 
colleges  and  universities.  Because  only  a  mi- 
nority of  colleges  have  been  scarred  by  dis- 
ruptive incidents,  the  crisis  may  seem  to 
have  very  little  pertinence,  at  least  at  pres- 
ent, for  a  majority  of  institutions  and  their 
students.  There  is  widespread  sympathy, 
nonetheless,  among  students  for  the  aims  of 
protestors,  even  though  no  more  than  15 
percent  have  been  active  in  particular  inci- 
dents. 

Second,  it  should  be  understood  that  any 
analysis  of  campus  unrest  must  necessarily 
be  sketched  In  broad  strokes — so  brocul  that 
It  cannot  possibly  be  consistently  cogent 
across  the  national  spectrum  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Indeed,  the  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances underlying  a  given  confrontation 
on  a  given  campus  may  be  unique.  The  Ideas 
to  be  put  forth  here  for  resolving  potentially 
disruptive  conflict,  because  of  the  differences 
in  spirit  and  method  of  campus  governance 
from  one  college  to  another,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  apply  to  all  Institutions. 

The  first  point  Is  borne  out  by  a  closer  locA 
at  the  estimated  524  Institutions  that  experi- 
enced at  least  one  incident  of  violent  or  dis- 
ruptive protest  during  1968-69.  Prom  this, 
some  generalizations  can  be  drawn  about  the 
kinds  of  institutions  in  which  disruption  Is 
most  likely  to  occur. 

Major  protest  incidents  are  about  ttoioe  as 
likely  to  occur  at  private  universities  as  at 
public  universities.  More  than  one  in  three 
of  the  [Mlvate  universities  experienced  vio- 
lent proteet  during  the  1968-69  academic 
year,  whUe  one  in  eight  public  universities 
experienced  incidents  of  comparable  severity. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  the  private  and 
43  percent  of  the  public  universities  experi- 
enced protest  that  was  either  violent  or  dis- 
ruptive. 

In  general,  the  larger  the  institution,  the 
more  likely  it  will  experience  violent  or  dis- 
ruptit>e  protest.  Very  few  institutions  with 
enrollments  under  1 ,000  had  any  inddente  at 
violent  protest  in  1968-69.  Among  institu- 
tions of  intermediate  size   (enrollment  be- 
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tween  1,000  and  5.000  students)  ,  4  percent  of 
the  two-ye»r  ooUegea,  5  peroettt  of  the  four- 
year  coUegee.  and  14  percent  ojT  the  universi- 
ties experienced  violent  proteeie.  Of  the  large 
Institutions  (enrollment  over  p.OOO),  16  per- 
cent of  Junior  collegea,  14  ilercent  of  the 
■enlor  ooUegee.  and  22  percent  of  the  univer- 
sities experienced  violent  protests.  There  are 
also  correlations  with  size  when  nonviolent 
disruptive  Incidents  are  consldprad. 

The  more  selective  a  univeiaity.  the  more 
likely  it  will  experience  violervt  or  disruptive 
protest.  About  85  percent  of  tpe  most  selec- 
tive universities  (those  enroUlbg  students  of 
the  highest  academic  abUltyi  had  disrup- 
tive Incidents,  of  which  40 1  percent  were 
violent  and  46  percent  nonVlolent.  Thoee 
In  the  lowest  category  of  sel*:avlty  experi- 
enced no  such  Incidents.  The:  association  of 
selectivity  with  protest  Incldettts  was  weaker 
among  four-year  colleges  aqd  was  absent 
among  two-year  colleges. 

A  close  look  at  the  college  and  univer- 
sities that  experienced  violence  or  disruption 
during  1968-69  also  reveals  t^e  kinds  of  Is- 
ues  that  give  rise  to  protest^  how  Institu- 
tions typically  respond  to  violence  or  dis- 
ruption, and  the  consequence^  of  violence  or 
disruption  upon  the  participants  and  the 
Institutions.  | 

Major  protest  incidents  covered  a  wide 
range  of  student  concerns.  I«  1968-69.  stu- 
dent power  was  an  Issue  in  roughly  three- 
quarters  of  the  Institutions  e^)€rlenclng  vio- 
lence or  disruption.  The  mo«t  prevalent  of 
the  specific  Issues  on  campus«  that  had  t>to- 
lent  protest  Involved  (1)  Instituting  special 
educational  programs  for  disadvantaged  or 
minority  groups.  (2)  allowing  greater  stu- 
dent participation  on  committees,  (3) 
changing  InstltuUonal  disciplinary  practices. 
(4)  challenging  apparent  adi^ilnlstratlve  In- 
difference or  Inaction  to  grievances,  and 
(5) — an  off-camp\is  Issue — Challenging  al- 
leged administrative  indlffefence  to  local 
community  problems.  (We  db  not  know,  of 
course,  the  extent  to  whlcn  stated  issues 
were  truly  the  important  Issues  or  had  wide 
student  support.)  I 

Among  off-campus  issues.  Reading  to  pro- 
test, those  related  to  war  hdie  been  preva- 
lent. U.S.  mlUtary  policy— for  example.  In 
Vietnam.  In  regard  to  cheiilcal-blologlcal 
warfare,  in  deploying  ABMs-fwas  a  reported 
issue  In  38  percent  of  the  Uistitutlons  ex- 
periencing violence  or  disruption.  Other  mili- 
tary Issues,  such  as  ROTC '  programs  and 
military  research  on  campi]^.  brought  the 
total  of  war-related  Issues  tjo  roughly  half 
the  campuses  that  experienced  violence  or 
disruption. 

Institutioru  have,  in  ffen^al,  responded 
firmly  to  violence.  Ktfty-flvei  percent  of  the 
Institutions  that  experlence<4  violence  dur- 
ing 1968-89  had  occasion  to  caf  1  In  off -campus 
police  Roughly  the  same  I  percentage  of 
Institutions  report  that  som4  demonstrators 
were  arrested.  Some  major  dlvll  or  institu- 
tional action  (arrest.  Indictment,  dismissal, 
or  suspension)  was  taken  against  Individual 
students  at  three-fourths  of  the  Institutions 
where  there  were  violent  protests.  ( Similarly 
punitive  measures  were  take|k  by  22  percent 
of  the  institutions  that  had  inonvlolent  dis- 
ruptive protests.)  Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
Institutions  report  that  administration  or 
faculty  negotiated  issues  wfth  demonstra- 
tors when  the  protest  was  Violent,  but  83 
percent  negotiated  when  tlie  protest  was 
nonviolent.  I 

Although  unrest  and  chunge  are  posi- 
tively associated,  colleges  vtd  universities 
also  have  been  instituting  Ganges  without 
confrontation  and  crisis.  Mbst  Institutions 
reporting,  including  those  Vhere  no  major 
protest  Incidents  occurred^  made  major 
changes  In  institutional  poll^  and  practices 
during  1968-69.  Institutional  changes  were 
made  as  a  direct  result  of  protest  activities 
at  72  percent  of  the  campuses  where  protest 
was  violent  and  at  54  percent  of  those  where 
tt  was  nooTlolent  but  dlaru^tlTe. 


Campus  tensions,  with  or  without  disrup- 
tion, obviously  have  stimulated  the  processes 
of  change.  Changes  not  directly  credited  to 
protest  incidents  but  possibly  spurred  by 
them  were  made  at  80  percent  of  those  insti- 
tutions vrtth  violent  protest,  at  89  percent 
with  nonviolent  disruptive  protests,  and  at 
62  percent  that  experienced  no  major  Inci- 
dents. Changes  were  usually  In  the  direction 
of  increasing  participation  of  students  In  in- 
stitutional decision  making,  forming  new 
committees  or  study  groups,  and  making 
changes  in  curriculum. 

To  acknowledge,  however  reluctantly,  that 
violence  and  disruption  have  sometimes  been 
effective  goads  to  institutional  change  Is  not 
to  explain  the  current  tide  of  violence  and 
disruption  on  the  nation's  campuses.  The  col- 
leges and  universities,  traditional  bastions  of 
rationality  and  civility,  do  not  erupt  In  vio- 
lence at  the  mere  wave  of  a  baton.  Nor  can 
student  unrest  be  explained  away  as  the 
modem-day  equivalent  of  goldfish  swallow- 
ing and  the  panty  raid.  Obviously  something 
deeper  and  more  disturbing  is  at  work. 

Serious  and  thoughtful  explanations  of 
current  student  unrest  abound.  To  arrive  at 
a  better  understanding  about  what  the  future 
may  hold  for  colleges  and  universities,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  review  seme  of  the  major  ac- 
counts of  the  underlying  causes  of  student 
unrest.  While  there  Is  considerable  overlap 
among  them,  the  theories  can  be  conven- 
iently divided  Into  five  general  categories. 

Generational  Conflict 

In  a  historical  study  of  student  radicalism. 
The  Conflict  of  Generations.  Lewis  S.  Peuer 
makes  Oedlpal  rebellion  the  basis  for  his  ex- 
planation of  student  radicalism.'  A  genera- 
tion gap  exists,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
in  which  youth  rebel  against  the  values  and 
beliefs  of  their  fathers  and  act  out  their  dis- 
affection by  assaulting  tradition  and  institu- 
tions. Including  universities. 

Though  popular,  the  generational  conflict 
or  Oedlpal  thesis  has  come  under  attack  in 
recent  research.  Rather  than  being  In  revolt 
against  parental  beliefs,  evidence  shows,  stu- 
dent activists  are  likely  to  share  thoee  beliefs 
and  to  enjoy  close  relationships  with  their 
parents.  These  findings,  in  turn,  lead  some 
to  view  student  activism  as  an  outgrowth  of 
parental  permissiveness  In  the  upbringing  of 
their  children.  But  other  studies  show  that 
student  activists  tend  to  come,  not  from  per- 
missive households,  but  from  a  highly  prin- 
cipled f  sunlly  culture  that  emphasizes  reason- 
ing and  persuasion  as  well  as  lndep>endence 
in  thought  and  action.  At  present  there  Is 
too  Uttle  evidence  to  settle  the  issue. 

Social  "Irrelevance"  of  Youth 
Many  observers  of  the  campus  crisis  have 
noted  that,  while  American  students  are  pri- 
marily rebelling  against  an  unpopular  war 
and  social  injustice  for  blacks,  their  counter- 
parts in  other  countries  are  also  In  rebellion 
where  there  are  no  war  or  racial  Issues  to  stir 
up  discontent.  Searching  for  a  common  de- 
nominator of  worldwide  student  revolt,  some 
have  speculated  that  youth  In  affluent  socie- 
ties are  socially  obsolescent,  that  they  are 
kept  too  long  In  a  state  of  dependence  when 
what  they  most  need  la  opportunity  to  feel 
socially  and  personally  tiseful  and  "relevant." 
Bruno  Bettelhelm  argues  that  adolescence  Is 
now  prolonged  beyond  all  reasonable  limits. 
Too  many  "unwilling"  youth,  he  says,  are 
pushed  into  attending  college  by  family  as- 
piration and  by  social  coercion  to  achieve 
white-collar  stattis.  This  sense  of  Irrelevance 
among  youth  is  heightened,  according  to  Bet- 
telhelm, by  modem  technology,  which  makes 
Individual  man  and  his  work  obsolete  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  "Deep  down,  what  youth 
Is  fighting  against  is  not  so  much  the  war  In 
Vietnam  or  the  global  bfUance,  but  an  Amerl- 
Ica  whose  technology  seems  to  have  robbed 
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them  of  any  place  In  the  real  work  of  the 
world."  • 

A  related  thesis  Is  that  attending  coUege 
Is.  for  many  youth,  an  unsought  experience. 
A  distinguished  university  president,  for  In- 
stance, maintains  that  the  crisis  on  the 
campuis  will  not  be  relieved  so  long  as  stu- 
denu  feel  compelled  to  attend  college  for 
essentially  nonintellectual  reasons,  such  as 
satisfying  parental  longings,  acquiring  the 
credentials  for  "correct"  careers,  or  avoid- 
ing the  draft.  Many  believe  that,  somehow, 
attractive  options  to  attend  college  must  be 
developed  so  that  most  of  these  who  do  be- 
come college  studenu  wUl  do  so  for  Intel- 
lectual reasons. 

Obsolete  Educational  Practices 
Any  number  of  critics  of  higher  educa- 
tion emphasize  traditional  educational  prac- 
tices as  a  contributing  cause  of  campus  un- 
rest. The  most  radical  of  these  critics  argue 
that  colleges  and  universities  are  structur- 
ally incapable  of  providing  effective  educa- 
tion in  the  modem  age.  These  institutions, 
they  say,  have  become  socially  dysfunc- 
tional— creating  more  problems  than  they 
solve.  The  admissions  process,  for  example, 
which  is  inherently  exclusive  and  tends  to 
screen  out  blacks  and  other  minorities,  they 
cite  as  an  elitist  and  therefore  imdemocratic 
tradition.  Or.  they  sometimes  argue,  faculty 
members,  by  and  large,  are  harmful  to  stu- 
dent learning  because  their  world  Is  de- 
tached from  reality:  what  faculty  know  Is 
largely  Irrelevant  and  how  they  teach  It  Is 
generally  obsolete.  In  a  background  paper 
prepared  for  the  Committee,  one  adherent 
of  this  view  argues  that  since  most  colleges 
maintain  walls  between  themselves  and 
their  environment,  they  are  by  definition 
socially  irrelevant.  Another  calls  the  uni- 
versity a  social  parasite — a  place  where  privi- 
leged people  are  maintained  and  perpetuate 
their  ovm  kind  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
purse.  Still  another,  a  faculty  member,  be- 
lieves that  soon  professors.  In  the  tradi- 
tional mold,  will  become  unnecessary  to  the 
educational  process — except  as  counselors 
for  students  who  will  be  teaching  one  an- 
other and  learning  experlentlally  in  the  com- 
munity. He  concludes  that,  for  most  pro- 
fessors, the  best  they  can  hope  for  Is  to  be 
phased  out.  mercifully. 

More  temperate  critics  of  educational 
practices  seek  a  middle  groimd  between  the 
status  quo  and  radical  redefinition  of  the 
college,  largely  through  Increased  provision 
for  Independent  learning,  more  student 
Initiative  In  curriculum  design,  experiential 
education,  and  a  reduction  of  formal  course 
requirements  for  degrees.  One  consultant  to 
the  Conunlttee,  noting  that  "the  structure  of 
special  departments  leaves  too  little  room 
In  the  curriculum  for  the  study  of  critical 
general  problems  such  as  racial  injustice, 
urban  chaos  and  war.  or  perennial  personal 
problems  of  sex,  politics,  and  religion,"  urges 
the  development  of  "relevant"  liberal  arts  to 
prepare  students  as  thoughtful  citizens.  He 
warns,  however,  that  liberal  education  Is  no 
remedy  for  discontent  but,  instead,  increases 
it.  "For  the  liberal  education  of  any  person 
inherently  creates  something  of  a  crisis  of 
discontent,  within  himself  if  not  within  hla 
family  or  community." 

A  Breakdown  of  Legitimate  Authority 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  crisis 
on  the  campus  Is  best  described  as  a  crisis 
of  legitimacy.  Authority,  as  it  has  been  tra- 
ditionally held  and  exercised,  no  longer  com- 
mands respect.  A  generation  of  students  and 
young  faculty  has  arisen  that  sees  fit  to  take 
little  for  granted.  Bofirds  of  trustees,  because 
of  their  remoteness  from  the  campus,  are 
frequently  viewed  by  students  as  not  com- 
petent. Presidential  and  administrative  au- 
thority and  faculty  hegemony  In  academic 
affairs  are  being  attacked  by  dissatisfied  stu- 
denU  as  seU-serrlng  and  unresponsive  to 
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higher  education's  real  needs.  Thus,  tradi- 
tional mechanisms  of  campus  governance 
are  no  longer  appreciated,  and  many  campiis 
activists  Instead  want  direct  participation  or 
legitimate  representation  and  truly  respon- 
sive government. 

There  la  widespread  dlasatUfactlon  with 
the  outcome  of  learning  and  InteUectuallty. 
One  consultant  to  the  Committee  expressed 
this  with  hyperbole:  "It  wasn't  the  Missis- 
sippi tenant  farmer  who  ordered  the  troops 
to  Vietnam.  More  likely,  and  more  specif- 
ically. It  was  the  Harvard  Junior  Fellows — 
those  who  had  maximum  chance  to  develop 
Intellectually."  He  and  others  see  a  casual 
relaUonshlp  between  the  higher  learning, 
as  currently  purveyed,  and  dubious  ends. 

Much  Is  also  made  of  the  experiential  mode 
of  learning  rather  than  the  traditional  lec- 
tures and  books.  If  the  streets  are  better 
teachers  than  the  classrooms,  then  why  the 
classrooms?  Why.  Indeed,  a  university?  Both 
as  to  substance  and  process,  the  imiverslty 
has  come  to  be  viewed  In  some  quarters  as 
an  expensive  anachronism. 

Social  Malaise  Thesis 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  thesis  of  all 
about  the  causes  of  tension  on  the  campus 
is  the  one  that  closely  links  the  university's 
troubles  to  the  troubles  of  the  society  at 
large.  Some  students  have  perceived  the 
university  to  be  the  handmaiden  of  a  mili- 
tarist and  racist  society.  They  see  university 
complicity  with  the  latter  in  selective  ad- 
missions policies  and  Inattention  to  "black 
studies"  in  the  curriculum.  They  accuse  the 
university  of  collusion  with  the  military  es- 
tablishment In  sponsoring  ROTC  programs, 
in  classified  war-related  research,  and  in  re- 
cruitment activities  for  the  armed  forces  and 
corporations  with  military  contracts. 

In  its  extreme  form,  this  view  holds  that 
America  Is  a  sick  and  unrescuable  society,  and 
all  of  Its  Institutions — including  colleges  and 
universities — must  be  torn  down.  Other  stu- 
dent activists  see  the  campus  as  a  base  and 
starting  point  for  nursing  the  society  back 
to  health.  As  the  National  Ckimmission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  has 
noted,  "They  see  the  university,  guardian  of 
man's  knowledge  eoid  source  of  his  new 
ideas,  as  an  engine  for  powering  the  reform 
of  the  larger  society,  and  as  the  first  Insti- 
tution they  are  In  a  position  to  reform."* 
Whatever  one's  view  of  the  sources  of 
campus  unrest,  unarguably  the  phenomenon 
cannot  be  Ignored.  Clark  Kerr  has  compared 
campuses  with  the  canaries  that  miners  used 
to  take  down  in  the  mines  with  them.  Being 
somewhat  more  sensitive  to  bad  air  than  the 
miner,  the  canary  would  keel  over  first,  warn- 
ing the  miner  he  was  in  trouble.  Whatever 
the  toxins  affecting  the  atmosphere  of  the 
nations  colleges  and  universities,  they  will 
ultimately  affect  the  larger  society  as  well. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  students,  faculty,  administrators, 
and  trustees  on  what  has  gone  wrong  In  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

n.  THE  COLLBCIATE  CONSTTrtTKNTS:    WHAT'S  ON 
THEIB    UntVS 

Most  American  college  students  view  most 
of  their  collegiate  experiences  favorably.  They 
find  new  interests  in  libraries,  galleries,  and 
laboratories,  a  range  of  intellectvial  and  so- 
cial models  in  the  faculty  and  their  fellow 
students,  new  ways  to  develop  and  test  their 
academic  and  social  skills,  and  greater  free- 
dom from  conventional  restraints  than  they 
have  ever  experienced.  In  a  world  of  options, 
the  satisfied  student  believes  that  the 
choices  he  has  made  were,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  alternatives  he  might  have 
chosen.  The  results  of  research  indicate  that, 
on  balance,  most  students  find  the  coUege 
years  rewarding. 

Similarly,  most  faculty  members  seem  to 
enjoy  teaching  or  Immersing  themselves  In 
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research.  Professors  derive  satisfaction  from 
the  successes  of  their  beet  former  students 
and  are  generally  persuaded  that  their  re- 
search results  are  important  contributions  to 
man's  expanding  body  of  knowledge.  Though 
they  have  heard  the  assumptions  of  their 
worth  challenged  by  student  activists,  most 
do  not  feel  personally  threatened,  even  when 
the  din  can  be  heard  from  the  laboratory 
window. 

Likewise,  most  college  presidents  and  ad- 
ministrators seem  to  enjoy  the  challenges 
of  their  assignments.  Even  on  the  more 
placid  campuses,  of  course,  they  face  prob- 
lems, even  very  pressing  ones.  But  men  and 
women  do  not  enter  positions  of  adminis- 
trative responsibility  blindly.  Presidents  of 
colleges  and  universities  tend  to  be  people  of 
dedication  and  stamina  who  thrive  on  prob- 
lems demanding  solution.  Even  where  the 
threat  of  violence  or  disruption  Is  acknowl- 
edged, the  Committee  found,  it  is  apparently 
not  the  problem  foremost  In  the  mind  of  the 
president. 

Then  there  are  the  trustees.  For  them  col- 
lege and  university  problems  tend  to  be  a 
part-time,  although  very  important,  respon- 
sibility. Most  trustees  and  regents  believe  in 
the  worth  of  their  involvement.  They  share 
vrlth  their  presidents  worries  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  institutions  they  serve.  But  as 
the  Committee  also  found,  campus  unrest  Is 
not  foremost  among  their  worries. 

Nonetheless  there  Is  unrest,  and  it  affects 
each  of  these  four  constituents.  The  aca- 
demic community,  the  "community  of  schol- 
ars," today  is  a  community  divided.  One  of 
the  most  demoralizing  aspects  of  the  present 
divisions  is  an  increase  in  the  climate  of  fear 
on  the  campuses.  Not  only  are  campus  com- 
munities often  fearful  of  external  pressures, 
but  on  many  campuses  radical  groups  have 
created  an  atmosphere  where  students  are 
fearful  of  exercising  Independent  Judgment 
or  defending  points  of  view  that  are  not 
fashionable.  Furthermore,  the  students,  the 
faculty,  the  administrators,  the  trustees  each 
have  their  deep  discontents  about  the  cur- 
rent functioning  of  colleges  and  universities. 
As  often  as  not,  these  discontents  have  to  do 
with  the  behavior  and  attitudes — or  per- 
ceived behavior  and  attitudes — of  one  or 
more  of  the  other  constituents. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  present 
the  concerns  of  some  members  of  these 
groups  about  campus  developments  and  ten- 
sion as  they  see  them.  (The  Committee's  re- 
action to  these  concerns  will  be  voiced  In  the 
chapter  on  recommendations  for  resolving 
some  of  the  problems.)  Contradictory  inter- 
ests and  points  of  view  are  evident  In  what 
follows.  The  objective  of  the  next  four  sec- 
tions, however,  is  not  to  pass  Judgment  on  al- 
legations but  to  air  the  grievances  of  each 
party.  It  Is  the  actions  and  reactions  that 
follow  from  these  discontents,  after  all,  that 
constitute  campus  unrest. 

A.  What's  troubling  the  students 
Though  a  majority  of  American  students 
are  satisfied  with  moat  of  their  collegiate  ex- 
perience, there  Is  In  this  observation  no 
ground  for  complacency.  Whatever  the  size 
of  the  discontented  minority — its  members 
are,  as  empirical  studies  have  shown,  among 
the  brightest,  most  experienced,  widely  read, 
and  articulate  young  Americans. 

They  are  discontented,  not  only  with  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  also  with  Ameri- 
can society,  and  they  see  a  connection  of 
basic  failings  between  the  two.  For  the  most 
part,  the  dissatisfied  young  c<»ne  from  afflu- 
ent homes:  they  are  the  "chUdren  of  the 
American  Dream,"  as  one  of  their  spokesmen 
says,  and  they  are  disenchanted  with  the 
Dream.  They  are  Joined  In  their  expressions 
of  discontent  by  the  small  but  growing  mi- 
nority of  college  students  who  are  black  and 
are  decidedly  not  the  beneflcUrlee  of  the 
American  Dream. 


As  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  noted; 

"Today's  intelligent.  Idealistic  students  see 
a  nation  which  has  achieved  the  physical 
ability  to  provide  food,  shelter  and  education 
for  all,  but  has  not  yet  devised  social  in- 
stitutions that  do  so.  They  see  a  society,  built 
on  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  has  not  yet  assured  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  life.  They  see  a  world  of  nation- 
states  with  the  technical  brilliance  to  harness 
the  ultimate  energy  but  without  the  common 
sense  to  agree  on  methods  of  preventing  mu- 
tual destruction."  • 

At  the  same  time  that  students  are  eager 
to  attack  these  problems,  the  Commission 
also  noted,  they  face  the  prospect  of  being 
compelled  to  fight  a  war  many  of  them  be- 
lieve Is  unjustified. 

In  their  view,  the  fallings  of  American  so- 
ciety are  Its  propensity  to  violence.  Its  exploi- 
tation of  the  weak.  Its  indifference  to  human 
values.  Its  hypocrisy,  its  corruption.  Colleges 
and  universities,  say  the  discontented  stu- 
dents, contribute  to  the  corruptton  of  the 
society  by  perpetuating  and  instilling  in  so- 
called  leaders  the  values  by  which  those  lead- 
ers Initiate  (and  gain  from)  external  wars 
and  Internal  repression,  by  which  those  lead- 
ers ben^t  from  the  status  quo.  Complicity 
with  the  corrupt  order  Is  seen  in  the  afxmaor- 
shlp  of  military  research  and  ROTC  pro- 
grams, in  admissions  policies  that  appear  to 
be  eUtist  and  racist,  in  the  choice  of  Hstab- 
Ushment  figures  as  trustees  and  college  presi- 
dents. 

This  interconnection  of  discontents  about 
the  collegiate  and  society  may  not  be  as  neat 
as  it  api>e&rs.  It  Is  conceivable,  for  example, 
that  many  students  dissatisfied  with  the  so- 
ciety find  the  college  a  pleasant  refuge  from 
family  antagonisms,  community  racism, 
police  Intimidation,  or  the  Intellectual  steril- 
ity of  their  accustomed  environments.  Also, 
there  are  discontents  about  the  college  ex- 
perience that  do  not  translate,  automatically, 
into  discontents  about  the  society. 

It  is  axiomatic  th&t  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities cannot  cure  all  the  Ills  that  affect 
American  society.  They  must,  however,  c<Mne 
to  grips  with  the  discontents  of  students.  In- 
cluding thoee  that  have  to  do  with  institu- 
tional participation  (or  lack  of  It)  In  the 
pressing  social  issues.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  explore  the  discontents  that  arise 
from  direct  student  experience  In  the  college 
and  university. 

Indifference  and  Neglect 
A  number  of  students  have  reported  to 
the  Committee  their  personal  experience  of 
indifference  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  college 
and  university  faculties,  administrators,  and 
employees.  Requests  for  information,  they 
say,  go  unanswered;  students  wait  endlessly 
to  see  officials;  procedures  are  maintained  for 
the  convenience  of  the  bureaucracy:  appoint- 
ments are  not  kept;  class  meetings  are  can- 
celed at  the  whim  of  the  Instructor.  Students 
can  assume  the  existence  of  justifiable  rea- 
sons for  a  few  Instances  of  this  aort,  but 
repeated  failures  to  be  noticed  lead  to  re- 
sentment. 

Stereotypes  and  Labels 
Particularly  on  the  larger  campuses,  stu- 
dents report  that  they  are  often  treated  as 
stereotypes  rather  than  as  individuals.  Stu- 
dents complain  that  they  are  treated  as  Im- 
mature, unsklUed,  Incapable  of  exercising 
sound  Judgment  even  on  matters  most  di- 
rectly affecting  their  personal  welfare.  In- 
roads are  being  made  against  the  old  parietal 
rules  governing  social  behavior,  but  on  many 
campuses  not  fast  enough  to  suit  the  stu- 
dents. Hair  style  and  dress,  for  example,  pro- 
duce responses  unrelated  to  the  reasons  stu- 
dents give  for  adc^ting  a  particular  style: 
comfort,  economy,  association  with  a  social 
group,  or  simply  experiment.  Student  be- 
havior that  challenges  old  norms  U  casti- 
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Decisions  depend  upon  infoiTnatlon;  good 
ones  on  accurate  InformaUon.  Students  de- 
cide about  academic  programs  and  personal 
matters  on  the  basis  of  college  Catalogs,  other 
official  printed  sources,  and  Infbrmatlon  sup- 
plied orally  by  officials.  Some  students  report 
to  the  Committee  that  they  h4ve  been  given 
Inaccurate  or  Incomplete  information  that 
adversely  affects  their  college  careers.  Some 
contend  that  they  were  delib(  irately,  rather 
than  Inadvertently,  mlsinf on  aed.  In  some 
cases,  students  told  the  Committee,  informa- 
tion has  been  denied  on  the  g-ounds  that  it 
Is  confidential  or  none  of  theli  business. 

AvaUabtlity  of  Student  1  iecords 
At  the  same  time  that  some  students  have 
challenged  the  right  of  Institutions  to  keep 
Information  confidential,  othdrs  have  com- 
plained that  their  institutions  have  too 
widely  distributed  information  about  them. 
The  supplying  of  grades  and  Qlass  standings 
to  draft  boards  has  been  a  bonq  of  contention. 
Some  students.  esp>eclally  radlial  leaders,  say 
their  actions  and  affiliations  h4ve  been  Inves- 
tigated by  civil  authorities  ^ith  complete, 
enthusiastic  cooperation  'rom|  university  of- 
ficials. 

Disciplinary  Actic 

Although  the  right  of  colleges  to  Impose 
disciplinary  penalties  for  acadamlc  transgres- 
sions and  failures  is  not  often  challenged, 
in  some  circumstances  particular  punish- 
ments have  become  a  source  of  discontent. 
Expulsion,  which  exposes  the  ^tudent  to  the 
draft,  seems  to  many  students  a  double  pen- 
alty. In  recent  years,  disruptive  or  destruc- 
tive actions  have  seemed  to  sti^dents  to  bring 
excessive  penalties:  amnesty  bas  often  been 
one  of  their  first  demands  ini  negotiating  a 
truce. 

Police   Action 

Apart  from  civil  or  academla  penalties  that 
may  be  imposed,  many  students  report  that 
the  actions  of  local  police  or  institutional 
security  forces  have  been  prpvocative.  Two 
types  of  action  are  deeply  r«etited.  The  more 
obvious  is  what  they  see  as  excessive  force 
in  restoring  order.  The  other  I  is  harassment, 
which  ranges  from  denaandlni  identity  cards 
from  black  but  not  white  stidents,  to  con- 
tinuing investigations,  inclu^Ung  wire  tap- 
ping and  surveillance,  of  soi^e  activist  stu- 
dent leaders.  Tense  situations  are  sometimes 
aggravated  by  demeaning  ot  Illegal  treat- 
ment of  those  arrested  or  detained. 

Discrimination, 
Although  most  colleges  ai^d  universities, 
by  policy  and  regvilatlon,  pr()hibit  discrim- 
ination based  upon  race,  jsex,  economic 
standing,  and  religion,  some  students  assert 
that  they  are  victims  of  botti  institutional 
and  individual  discrimination.  Evidences 
cited  of  Institutional  dlscrin^nation  are  de 
facto  poUcies  of  social  orginlzation  (e.g., 
fraternities)  [>ermltted  on  c^pus,  insuffi- 
cient representation  of  minority  groups  on 
the  faculty  and  the  governing  board,  de- 
monstrably lower  average  salaries  for  women 
employee*,  and  the  oriental  ion  of  eotirsea 


and  texts  to  neglect  minorities.  On  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  cases  are  cited  of  professors, 
administrators,  students,  and  employees  who 
express  racial  or  other  forms  of  prejudice 
openly.  Women  students  complain  that  some 
professors  treat  them  as  if  they  were  not 
suited  for  scholarly  or  professional  roles. 
Bad  Teaching 
Complaints  about  teaching  focvis  on  both 
what  is  taught  and  how  it  Is  taught.  The 
material  taught,  say  students,  is  frequently 
out-of-date  or  simply  wrong.  Some  instruc- 
tors present  the  material,  grade  papers,  and 
treat  students  in  ways  that  are  seen  to  be 
Incompetent,  offensive,  or  unfair.  At  partic- 
ular issue  is  the  absence  of  coiirses  relating 
to  the  major  social  Issues  of  our  time. 

Intimidation 

Some  students  see  In  the  rewards  and 
penalties  attached  to  virtually  all  college 
regulations  a  basic  system  of  threats.  Viola- 
tions of  rules  of  conduct  and  failure  to  meet 
competitive  standards  may  have  severe  con- 
sequences, the  worst  of  which  Is  expulsion. 
Thus,  they  feel,  the  basis  of  the  Institution's 
legitimacy  is  fear;  and  they  resent  having  to 
work  within  the  atmosphere  they  perceive. 
Fair  Play  and  Due  Process 

On  campuses  where  the  absolute  authority 
of  faculty  and  administration  over  student 
academic  and  social  life  has  been  a  long- 
standing tradition,  students  maintain  that 
the  procedures  for  instituting  change  and 
for  settling  student  grievances  do  not  even 
respect  the  rights  guaranteed  in  civil  courts. 
Although  customs  and  procedures  are  now 
being  rapidly  revised,  the  Committee  has  had 
reports  of  discontent  arising  out  of  flagrant 
denials  of  due  process  or  refusal  to  consider 
the  legitimate  views  of  students  on  change* 
affecting  their  welfare. 

Involuntary  Attendance 

A  generalized  discontent  often  accom- 
panies students  who  are  In  college  chiefly 
because  of  family  pressures,  or  because  they 
need  to  acquire  a  particular  credential  in 
order  to  enter  the  occupational  field  of  their 
choice.  Avoidance  of  the  military  draft  all 
too  often  Is  a  factor  in  a  student's  decision 
to  attend  or  to  remain  In  college. 

E^ven  nmnng  those  who  are  voluntarily  In 
college,  a  number  report  that  they  attend 
chiefly  because  it  is  the  only  place  in  our 
society  that  provides  a  social  milieu  In 
which  they  can  be  at  all  comfortable.  Em- 
ployers dont  want  them,  they  have  no  real 
responsibilities  to  family  or  local  commu- 
nity, and  only  In  colleges  can  they  And  a 
community  of  their  peers.  Academic  pro- 
grams and  college -sponsored  nonciuricular 
activities  hold  no  attraction:  In  order  to 
Join  the  community,  however,  they  will  play 
at  book-learning.  For  them,  the  future  seems 
to  offer  little  hope  of  Improvement. 

The  Dry  Run 

It  has  been  a  tenet  of  many  colleges  that 
the  institution  offers  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  in  many  fields  and 
make  mistakes  without  suffering  the  con- 
sequences he  would  face  outside  college.  A 
corollary  is  that  the  rewards  of  such  a  pro- 
gram are  as  Insubstantial  as  the  penalties. 
A  number  of  students  are  discontented  be- 
cause the  academic  program  denies  them 
real  rewards.  They  want  to  use  their  talents 
and  energies  on  something  that  really 
counts:  a  beneficial  change  In  the  curricu- 
lum, improved  living  conditions,  actual  as- 
sistance to  people  in  the  local  community, 
and  the  like. 

Institutional  Rigidity 

Students  frequently  complain  that  when- 
ever they  air  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
grievances  or  propose  reforms,  the  institu- 
tional machinery  Is  unresponsive.  Adminis- 
trators, they  say,  are  rigid  in  their  policies, 
guarded  and  deceitful  in  their  dlsciiastons 


with  students,  and  "gutless"  when  con- 
fronted with  major  Issues.  Problems  *hat 
are  referred  to  faculty  committees  sink  from 
view  and  are  never  resolved.  When  faculty 
committees  do  issue  pronouncements,  stu- 
dents contend,  they  usually  defend  the  sta- 
tus quo.  And  in  those  instances  when 
changes  are  recommended.  It  takes  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  time  to  Institute  them. 
One  student  told  the  Committee  that  on 
his  c&mpus  it  takes  two  years  to  get  a  course 
removed  from  the  curriculum,  even  when 
the  main  parties  are  agreed  to  such  action. 
Student  proposals  for  changing  colleges 
and  universities  cover  a  wide  range.  Por 
some,  the  chief  Issue  Is  the  replacement  of 
parietal  rules  by  freedom  to  live  and  love 
where  and  with  whom  they  wish.  Others  de- 
mand the  reduction  of  formal  academic  re- 
quirements and  the  establishment  of  In- 
dependent study.  But  there  are  also  those, 
often  highlighted  by  the  conununlcations 
media,  who  advocate  the  destruction  of  the 
tuilverslty. 

In  governance,  most  proposals  envision  a 
reduction  in  the  authority  of  administrators 
and  trustees,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
In  student  power  (and  sometimes  faculty 
power)  through  Joint  committees  that  would 
have  control  over  most  of  the  institution':; 
functions.  Some  of  these  proposals  include 
flnanciaj  Independence  as  a  prerequisite  to 
effective  control,  whether  of  a  student  or- 
ganization or  of  an  academic  department. 
Many  suggestions  deal  with  the  establish- 
ment of  detailed  policies  and  procedures 
designed  to  ensrure  the  student  a  fair  ("con- 
stitutional") hearing  In  any  disciplinary 
procedure. 

Some,  stressing  the  Importance  of  reli- 
able information  to  sound  decisions.  Insist 
that  all  information  about  the  Institution 
be  readily  available  to  any  student  who 
requests  it.  On  campuses  where  student  par- 
ticipation in  governance  Is  not  the  issue, 
the  lack  of  openness  of  faculty  and  trustee 
meetings  frequently  Is  an  Important  Issue. 
Suggested  modifications  of  academic  pro- 
grams ordinarily  include  less  reliance  on 
grades  and  testing,  more  freedom  to  choose 
courses  that  seem  relevant  to  the  students' 
interests,  more  freedom  to  create  experi- 
mental courses,  credit  for  work  In  a  local 
community,  and  provision  for  closer  asso- 
ciation with  faculty  members  than  has  been 
customary. 

Suggestions  for  breaking  ties  with  the  evil 
in  society  are  both  negaUve  and  positive. 
Negatively,  they  urge  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  military  in  war- 
related  research  and  training  be  abolished; 
Investments  in  enterprises  identified  with  so- 
cial repression  be  disposed  of;  practices  which 
limit  the  advancement  of  ethnic  minorities 
and  women  in  universities  and  colleges  be 
eliminated.  On  the  positive  side,  students  say 
that  umversities  should  actively  seek  to  bring 
about  desirable  social  change,  not  only  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  and  world  peace,  but 
also,  more  recently,  in  restoration  and  pres- 
ervation of  a  decent  physical  environment. 
Students  want  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tors to  speak  out  as  individuals  on  Important 
public  issues. 

And  finally,  there  are  groups — small  but 
articulate — who  would  require  the  univer- 
sity to  lead  a  complete  social  revolution  to 
destroy  capitalism  and  existing  institutions 
and  replace  them  with  a  full  egalitarian  and 
more  humane  society.  The  vmlverslty  la 
chosen  for  this  movement  because  it  has  by 
definition  that  part  of  the  population  most 
receptive  to  learning  new  ideologies.  Such 
grouiM  are  now  being  challenged  by  more 
conservative  students,  not  always  of  the  far 
right.  There  Is  some  statistical  evidence  that 
students  are  becoming  more  polarized  In 
their  opinions. 

Almost  everywhere,  but  especially  on  the 
larger  campuses,   students  are  asking  that 
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university  ofllcials,  and  particularly  the  fac- 
ulty, show  personal  concern  about  them  as 
Individuals,  rather  than  treating  them  as 
clients,  customers,  or  nuisances. 

B.  What's  troubling  the  faculty 
The  concerns  troubling  the  faculty  com- 
munity are,  similarly,  many  and  various; 
they  differ  according  to  the  kind  of  faculty, 
the  kind  of  InsUtutlon,  and  the  ascendant 
issues  of  the  moment.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  more  conservative  responses  to  uni- 
versity problems  tend  to  come  from  the  sen- 
ior faculty,  who  obviously  have  a  greater 
vested  Interest  in  current  practice  and  are 
especially  critical  of  the  trend  toward  more 
permissive  curricula.  Besides  the  senior  fac- 
ulty, there  are  the  department  chairmen 
with  their  special  role,  and  then  the  Junior 
faculty  and  teaching  assisunts.  It  is  from 
the  latter  two  groups  that  the  most  out- 
spoken criticisms  of  the  university  has  come. 
Significantly  the  data  from  one  American 
Council  on  Education  study  indicate  that 
faculty  were  involved  in  the  planning  of 
more  than  half  of  the  recent  protest.' 

The  more  prestigious  and  elite  universities, 
generally  having  the  largest  representation 
of  outspoken  faculty  and  students,  experi- 
ence the  most  campus  unrest.  Although  most 
of  the  unrest  has  been  associated  with  the 
multi-function  universities,  the  four-year 
sUte  colleges  and  four-year  private  liberal 
arts  colleges,  too,  are  coming  In  for  their 
share  of  dissatisfactions.  Faculty  tensions 
are  evident  in  the  four-year  state  colleges  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  among  them  pressure  to 
become  universities  with  prestigious  gradu- 
ate programs  and  the  desire  of  faculty  to 
broaden  their  participation  In  governance. 
Faculty  In  the  four-year  private  liberal  arts 
colleges  also  face  a  series  of  pressures:  anx- 
iety over  their  lack  of  sUtus  as  compared  to 
faculty  in  a  university  and,  for  many,  a  fear 
for  the  survival  of  their  college.  Faculty  in 
community  and  Junior  colleges  face  the  enor- 
mous pressures  of  growth  and  changing 
sUtus,  but  these  institutions  traditionally 
have  had  much  less  faculty-student  involve- 
ment in  the  decision-making  process. 

Recognizing,  then,  that  distinctions  must 
be  drawn  among  the  kinds  of  faculty  and 
the  kinds  of  Institutions,  it  Is  still  possible 
to  Identify  major  problems  and  Issues  creat- 
ing facxUty  tensions  and  dissatisfactions. 
These  Include  the  governance  and  adminis- 
tration of  institutions,  the  functioning  of 
departments,  certain  basic  academic  ques- 
tions, relationships  with  students,  and  final- 
ly, the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  university. 
Governance  and  Administration  of  the 

Institution 
Faculty  are  exerting  pressure  for  more  In- 
volvement in  determining  the  broader  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  and  more  control 
over  the  conditions  affecting  their  work. 
Paralleling  student  demands,  faculty  ac- 
tivists want  a  more  Important  role  or  associa- 
tion with  governing  bodies.  Including  the 
trustees.  There  Is  an  accelerating  move  to- 
ward organization  for  collective  bargaining, 
especially  In  two-year  institutions,  but  to 
an  extent  In  four  year-institutions  as  well. 
The  general  dissatisfaction  of  faculty  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  administrative  proc- 
ess grows  dvirlng  periods  of  tension.  For  In- 
stance, It  has  been  observed  that  as  an 
aftermath  of  major  confrontations,  faculty 
frequently  blame  the  administrators  for  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiations  and  the  handling 
of  the  disputes;  a  consequence  is  sometimes 
the  departure  of  the  administrative  officers 
involved. 

The  Functioning  of  Departments 
Under  On,  especially  from  younger  faculty, 
are  procedures  and  standards  for  detwrolning 
tenure,    profnotion,    salaries,    teaching    as- 
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signments,  and  departmental  growth.  Young- 
er faculty  are  demanding  a  greater  part  in 
these  decisions  than  the  present  concept  of 
seniority  allows.  Some  are  disturbed  by  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  excessive  emphasis 
upon  research  and  publications,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  teaching.  The  university,  they 
charge,  is  hypocritical  when  It  Insists  that 
teaching  Is  the  first  priority  but  then  re- 
wards the  researcher,  the  administrator,  and 
the  publUhlng  scholar  with  markedly  higher 
salaries  than  the  dedicated  and  skillful 
teaching  faculty  member.  Some  believe  that 
all  professors  at  the  same  grade  and  with 
the  same  nxunber  of  years  of  service  should 
receive  the  same  salary.  One  consultant  to  the 
Committee  argued  that  professors  of  law 
and  medicine  should  receive  the  same  pay 
as  professors  of  English;  persons  teaching 
the  history  of  nineteenth-century  Prance 
should  be  rewarded  as  well  as  those  teach- 
ing biochemistry. 

Some  senior  scholars,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  forecasting  the  withdrawal  of  major  re- 
search efforts  from  large  universities  and 
the  establishment  of  outside  research  Institu- 
tions or  agencies  so  that  scholars  can  be 
sheltered  from  the  counterproducUve  inter- 
ruptions of  students  and  younger  faculty. 
Academic  Questions 
Younger  faculty  members  have  Joined  stu- 
dents in  demanding  more  interdisciplinary 
work,  new  ethnic  study  programs,  and  broad- 
er representation  on  the  faculty,  particu- 
larly of  blacks  and  women.  Present  stand- 
ards for  faculty  and  academic  programs,  they 
assert,  are  antiquated  and  cannot  meet  the 
needs  of  present-day  students.  With  respect 
to  interdisciplinary  work,  many  younger 
faculty  strongly  resent  departmental  rigidity 
and  the  resistance  to  providing  adequate 
support  for  the  broader  areas  of  educational 
concern.  Faculty  members  disagree  on  the 
structure  of  ethnic  study  programs — some 
give  strong  support  to  student  demands  for 
control  of  content  and  appointment  of  per- 
sonnel; others  resist  Just  as  strongly  in  the 
interest  of  academic  standards  and  academic 
freedom. 

Questions  of  external  threats  to  academic 
freedom  also  loom  very  Important  In  the 
anxieties  of  the  faculty,  both  senior  and  Jun- 
ior. This  anxiety  Is  prevalent  among  faculty 
members  In  institutions  that  are  under  vig- 
orous attack  from  the  leglslatxire,  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  their  own  boards  of  control. 
These  faculty  members  are  alarmed  at  the 
Intervention  of  public  authorities  and  poli- 
tics mto  university  twlmlnlstratlon  and  feel 
the  need  for  more  effective  rebuttal  of  un- 
supported charges. 

Relations  With  Students. 
Students  who  demand  more  contact  with 
their  instructors  and  more  of  a  role  In  de- 
termining the  character  of  their  own  aca- 
demic programs  have  begun  to  wear  out 
their  welcome.  Faculty  members  complain 
that  today's  students  are  exceedingly  de- 
manding of  their  time,  and  that  student- 
faculty  committee  deliberations  tend  to  go 
on  endlessly.  Faculty  serving  Jointly  with 
students  on  committees,  having  devoted 
countless  hours  to  debate  and  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  reports,  finally  assert  that  they  are 
weary — they  have  had  It  and  want  to  get 
back  to  their  own  research  and  educational 
Interests.  Yet  the  agreements  reached  with 
a  given  group  of  students  often  may  not  be 
satisfactory  to  the  next  student  class,  so 
that  the  process  of  give-and-take  with  stu- 
dents must  be  carried  out  over  and  over 
again.  Some  faculty  are  beginning  to  refuse 
to  pay  the  personal  price  being  exacted  by 
the  system  of  participatory  democracy. 

Other  faculty  members  are  seeking  ways 
of  avoiding  student  debate,  less  because  of 
the  protracted  character  of  the  discussion 
than  because  of  the  lack  of  clvlUty  and  the 
Intemperateneas  of  the   encounter.   As   one 


faculty  member  puts  It:  "The  withdrawal 
thus  far  Is  largely  due  to  changes  in  the 
style  of  debate,  and  to  a  distaste  for  threats 
and  personal  abuse  in  the  gutter  language 
sometimes  employed  by  radical  students  to 
whom  civility  and  rational  discourse  are  con- 
temptible middle-class  evasions." " 

Still  other  faculty  are  resentful  of  student 
attempts  to  determine  the  content  of  cur- 
ricula and  academic  programs,  on  the  ground 
that  students  are  a  transitory  element  In 
the  university.  Some  would  concede  an  ad- 
visory role  to  students,  but  scarcely  more 
than  that.  FaciUty.  they  say,  have  the  com- 
petency to  make  currlcular  Judgments:  they 
also  provide  continuity  In  the  university. 

Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  University 
Great  and  growing  discontent  is  being  ex- 
pressed by  segments  of  the  faculty  over  the 
priorities  of  the  university  as  they  affect 
current  commitments,  new  fields,  and  new 
approaches  to  education.  Faced  with  genuine 
uncertainty  about  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  university,  often  lacking  educational 
leadership  from  administrative  quarters,  the 
faculty  find  themselves  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire between  the  conservative  public  and  stu- 
dent activists. 

The  prevailing  inability  of  the  faculty  to 
speak  with  a  united  voice  betrays  the  sharp 
divisions  within  their  ranks.  The  young  fac- 
ulty accuse  their  elders  of  opting  for  the 
status  quo  to  preserve  their  power  and  posi- 
tion, yet  It  la  probably  closer  to  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  paralysis  of  the  faculty  in 
some  Institutions  refiects  organizational  In- 
flexlbUlty;  In  others  it  stems  from  genuine 
ideological  disagreements  within  the  faculty 
membership.  Although  college  faculties  are 
more  liberal  poUtically  than  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  generalization  disguises  the  spectrum 
of  opinion  likely  to  be  represented  on  a  fac- 
ulty. Once  these  differences  were  aired  in 
polite  conversation  at  the  faculty  club;  now- 
adays, as  students  and  faculty  activists  stage 
confrontations  and  demand  institutional 
commitments  on  social  Issues,  Individual  fac- 
ulty members  tend  to  identify  themselves 
with  one  camp  or  another.  Moreover,  yo\inger 
faculty  members  are  rankled  by  the  seem- 
ingly fogylsm  of  their  elders,  at  the  same 
time  that  senior  faculty  are  genuinely 
shocked  by  the  disrespect  for  "objective 
scholarship,"  the  indifference  to  scholarly 
detachment,  and  the  InclvlUty  being  mani- 
fested within  their  own  ranks. 

The  cleavage  between  the  faculty  members 
of  the  left  and  the  right  helps  explain  the 
intensity  of  faculty  disputes  over  many  of 
the  Issues  discussed  here  but  Is  not  com- 
pletely adequate  for  all.  For  example,  con- 
servative faculty  more  often  than  not  can 
be  found  supporting  student  charges  that 
the  teaching  function  has  been  downgraded 
In  favor  of  research  and  publication.  Care 
mtist  be  taken,  therefore,  not  to  place  ex- 
clusive emphasis  on  differences  in  political 
and  social  opinion  on  the  campuses  as  the 
explanation  for  faculty  discontent. 

C.  What's  troubling  the  adminiatrators 

In  1»49  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  defined  the  essential  qualifications 
for  his  Job: 

"A  college  OT  university  president  is  ex- 
pected to  be  an  educator,  a  scholar,  an  ad- 
ministrator, a  business  man.  a  pubUc  speaker, 
a  writer,  a  poUtlclan,  a  giver  of  dinners,  a 
charmer  at  receptions,  a  moral  force  In  the 
commimity.  a  commentator  on  national  and 
international  affairs,  and  popular  with  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  alumni."  • 

If  that  was  a  prescription  for  a  super- 
human being  twenty  years  ago.  consider  the 
expectations  that  are  piled  upon  the  coUege 
president  today.  Faculty  members  expect  him 
to  raise  their  salaries,  provide  more  facul- 
ties for  research,  and  give  them  a  stronger 
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voice  in  making  poUcy.  Thai  studenta  bold 
tbe  president  responsible  for  Instituting  re- 
forms and  Increasing  stivlent  freedom. 
Trustees  and  state  leglslatoib  press  tilm  to 
economize.  The  alumni  expect  him  to  field 
wionlng  atnietlc  teams  and  to  preserve  tbe 
values  they  remember  fromj  their  days  as 
students.  I 

Tbe  president  Is  generally  beld  responsible 
for  dlssatlsfacUons  and  for  Whatever  can  go 
wrong,  and  when  mistakes  aee  made  be  may 
be  tbe  first  casualty.  If  he  fails  to  keep  costs 
down,  to  control  unruly  student  rebels,  or 
to  keep  tbe  faculty  happy,  be  becomes  the 
scapegoat  and  may  be  summarily  sacrificed. 
Increasingly,  presidents  point  out  that 
their  capacity  to  do  anything  that  "makes  a 
dlCerence"  is  seriously  impaljed  by  the  com- 
plexity and  tortolse-llke  pace  of  consensual 
processes.  On  the  other  hanq.  If  s  president 
acts  too  swiftly  or  does  not  consult  enough 
people,  he  will  fl"(t  blmself  cut  off  from  bis 
potential  support.  I 

Also,  administrators  In  increasing  numbers 
are  called  upon  to  negotiate  Issues,  and  to 
negotiate  In  a  style  that  Is  new  to  tbe  col- 
lege campus.  Impossible  dem^ds  are  labeled 
"non-negotiable"  at  tbe  oiAset.  Parties  to 
tbe  dispute  do  not  play  by  ^he  old  rules  or 
by  any  rules  at  all,  and  this  ^omaly  of  gov- 
ernance Is  especially  disconcerting  to  a  man 
trained  to  reason  and  to  accord  respect  to 
bis  adversary.  Moreover,  men  who  over  tbe 
years  have  learned  bow  to  solve  most  familiar 
problems  now  find  themselves  forced  to  share 
their  autborlty,  their  political  views  (and 
sometimes  their  offices)  wltii  students  and 
other  juniors  who  might  bate  been  expelled 
or  dismissed  In  an  earlier  dec«de. 

For  aU  these  hardships,  lb  times  of  tur- 
moil, the  president  Is  likely  ^  be  alone.  One 
executive,  who  became  thel  target  of  dis- 
rupters, observed  angrily.  'T^o  one  was  In 
sight  when  It  came  time  for  support.  Every- 
one faded  away  Into  tbe  background.  It  was 
like  a  gigantic  live  replay  of  Itbe  movie  'High 
Noon.'  All  tbe  so-called  friends  bad  reason 
to  be  absent  on  tbe  day  of  tbe  showdown." 
This  is  the  position  In  whl^h  a  great  many 
presidents  and  administrators  find  them- 
selves. What  are  the  i>artlcular  Issues  that 
bother  them?  The  Committee  asked  some 
sixty  top  ofllcers  of  American  colleges  and 
\inlversltles  to  state  the  "worst  one  or  two 
persistent  problems  which  cfeate  or  Increase 
tension  on  their  campus."      I 

llie  sixty  admlnlstratois  represent  a 
■ample  of  large  and  small.  p\ibllc  and  private, 
old  and  new  colleges  and  universities.  Prom 
these  responses  the  most  obvious  conclusion 
Is  that  there  is  no  simple  consensus  Sources 
of  irritation  and  tension  on  tbe  campus  re- 
flect tbe  whole  domain  of  the  president's 
ultimate  reapooslbllltlee.  j 
Faculty  I 
Tiftft^llng  the  tallies  Is  th4  faculty:  many 
reepoDdents  mention  this  cocistltuent  as  one 
or  another  source  of  dlfflcultlee.  Even  here, 
however,  there  is  no  ready  consensus  (perhaps 
a  reflection  of  tbe  difference^  among  Institu- 
tions). One  president  complains  of  the  "un- 
willingness or  Inability  of  tiie  faculty  to 
adjust  to  change,"  another  of  "suffocating 
academic  arrogance."  Whllfe  a  number  of 
presidents  see  tbe  facility  si  the  entrenched 
▼oloe  of  conservatism  on  th«  campus,  others 
are  disturbed  by  tbe  active  role  of  faculty 
In  promoting  dissent  and  ^Ivlslvenees.  One 
la  vexed  by  "facility  membeib  who  encourage 
students,  by  positive  efforts  ^  lack  of  enough 
guu  to  oppose.  In  their  efforts  to  politicize 
tbe  university."  Another  notes  that  tentued 
faculty  are  participating  In  "whispered  har- 
rassment  of  tbe  president  abd  his  office  (or 
other  administrative  office^)  by  SDS-type 
student  groups."  i 

Financial  Difficulties 
Since  Institutional  cbang^  almost  Invari- 
ably   translates   into    new  expenditures    of 
funds,  it  Is  not  stirprlslng  that  money  Is  a 


frequently  cited  worry  among  college  presi- 
dents. "Tbe  Wnitnriai  cTuncb,"  adds  one 
president.  Is  "pervasive  and  real,  but  few  are 
ready  to  believe  that.  So  Innovations  except 
those  which  cost  enormous  amounts  of  new 
money  are  not  yet  the  fashion." 
Communication 
Mentioned  as  frequently  as  financial  diffi- 
culties are  probluns  of  communication. 
Within  the  academic  community,  failures  of 
communication  are  manifested  both  In  mis- 
understandings and  In  lack  of  understanding 
of  why  things  are  as  they  are.  One  president 
complains  about  "having  to  decide  so  many 
things  repeatedly — always  taken  up  de 
novo — as  though  the  Issue  bad  no  history 
and  had  not  been  considered  or  decided 
before." 

Among  the  agents  of  misinformation  noted 
by  administrators  are  the  campus  newspaper 
and  the  public  media — new8pai>er8  and  tele- 
vision. The  effect  of  misinformation,  one  re- 
spondent notes.  Is  that  "we  are  constantly 
having  to  reassure  people  that  we  are  not 
planning  to  do  things  we  have  never  dreamed 
of  doing.  In  the  face  of  supjxjsedly  Informed 
rumors  to  the  contrary." 

Commenting  at  length  on  communication 
problems,  another  expressed  the  view  that 
not  all  failures  axe  Inadvertent: 

"AdmlnlstraUve  and  trustee  statements  are 
very  frequently  misinterpreted,  as  the  re- 
sult of  really  .  .  .  paranoid  efforts  on  the  part 
of  students  and  faculty  to  discover  a  plot 
where  there  Is  none.  Students  distrust  trus- 
tees and  administrators  and  faculty;  faculty 
distrust  students,  administrators  and  trus- 
tees; trustees  distrust  faculty  and  students, 
and  so  on.  Ail  this  happens  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  information, 
which  all  too  many  people  either  choose  to 
Ignore  entirely  or  twist  to  fit  their  precon- 
ceived notions. " 

Governance 

A  good  many  replies  could  be  tallied  under 
this  looee  heading,  but  to  lump  them  to- 
gether as  defining  a  single  problem  would  be 
misleading.  The  targets  of  criticism,  for  ex- 
ample, varied.  Faculty  were  criticized  for 
their  "persistent  unwillingness  ...  to  m- 
volve  students  In  some  of  their  hallowed 
preserves."  Students  were  criticized  for  their 
"unilateral  demands"  and  their  "constant 
pressure  to  erode  one  rule  and  regulation  and 
policy  after  another."  One  respondent  was 
especially  critical  of  the  board  of  trustees: 

"Either  they  cause  problems  by  an  excessive 
concern  about  events  on  the  campus  or  they 
limit  our  options  In  advance,  or  they  second 
guess  our  decisions  In  such  a  way  as  to  limit 
our  options  In  the  future.  Most  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  bad  would  have  been  less  ag- 
gravated and  others  would  not  have  arisen 
had  It  not  been  (or  the  boctfd." 

Another  crlUclzed  those  of  his  fellow  ad- 
ministrators who  cling  to  an  "authoritative 
style  of  management."  Administrators  were 
also  criticized  for  their  willingness  to  see 
"faults  and  shortcomings  of  colleagues  but 
not  their  own." 

Most  college  presidents  would  probably 
agree  with  the  observation  that  there  Is  a 
"confusion  of  roles  In  the  performance  of 
responsibilities."  While  some  complained  of 
Important  decisions  being  made  without 
presidential  consultation,  another  noted  that 
"consultation  is  grinding  us  to  a  halt."  Tbe 
worst  problem,  according  to  one  respondent, 
"Is  the  Increasing  authority  of  faculty  and 
students  with  no  Increase  In  responsibility, 
and  at  the  same  time,  lessening  of  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  president  with  no  change  In 
his  responsibility." 

There  was  a  time,  a  president  noted,  when 
a  consensus  about  goals  allowed  institutions 
to  operate  under  a  set  of  Informal  under- 
standings, with  little  need  to  spell  out  formal 
autborlty. 

Now  we  are  In  a  day  when  this  consensus 
no  longer  exists  and  In  which  Institutions 


are  thus  going  to  have  to  spell  out  their 
governmental  arrangements  In  some  detail 
and  to  provide  for  tbe  contingency  that  they 
may  have  to  exercise  formal  authority  and 
even  to  Impose  sanctions. 

Institutional  Goals 
Although  the  connection  with  Unmedlate 
tensions  was  not  always  made  clear,  there 
were  many  expressions  of  concern  about  dis- 
agreements or  vagueness  In  defining  institu- 
tional goals  and  standards.  "The  major  and 
very  pervasive  problem,"  one  respondent 
summed  up,  "Is  tbe  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  university  and  Its  role  In 
the  area  of  social  and  political  change."  While 
one  president  saw  the  essential  division  of 
agreement  on  goals  as  lying  between  faculty 
and  students,  another  pointed  to  tbe  "ero- 
sion in  tbe  coheslveness  of  the  faculty  In  Its 
attitude  toward  Institutional  go&ls  and  ap- 
propriate means  of  achieving  them." 

Student  Unrest 

A  surprisingly  small  number  of  respond- 
ents mentioned  what  Is  so  often  thought  of 
In  connection  with  campus  tensions,  namely, 
violence  and  disorder.  Most  concerns  were 
practical :  how  to  deal  with  threats  of  disrup- 
tive protests,  how  to  Improve  relations  be- 
tween students  and  local  dvll  authorities, 
how  to  cope  with  "student  arrogance,  up- 
startlsm,  and  bad  manners." 

Some  expressed  specific  concern  about  the 
tensions  generated  by  the  presence  of  mi- 
nority-group students  and  tbe  need  to  de- 
velop effective  educational  opportunities  for 
these  students.  Among  those  who  spoke  of 
these  problems,  most  recognize  the  need  to 
take  steps  to  increase  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  minority  groups.  Still,  said  one.  there 
Is  the  possibility  of  "unforeseen  incidents 
triggering  a  protest  by  black  students."  One 
respondent  described  the  basic  problem  this 
way:  "Tbe  need  for  both  blacks  and  whites 
Is  to  forget  that  the  black  man  Is  'black'." 

The  remainder  of  the  problems  and  ten- 
sion-generators scattered  over  a  wide  field. 
Among  those  mentioned  by  respondents  were 
the  Vietnam  war.  Intercollegiate  athlettca, 
predictions  of  student  enrollments,  the 
threat  of  a  student  rent  strike,  "two  or  three 
bvisybody  alumni." 

The  prevailing  Impression  these  responses 
leave  Is  one  of  recognition  of  the  enormous 
tasks  of  g:reat  scope  and  complexity  facing 
administrators  at  tbe  same  time  that  re- 
sources are  Inadequate  and  the  academic 
community  seems  unwilling  to  pull  together 
toward  conunon  goals.  Countering  this  tone, 
however,  is  the  tone  of  resolution  of  men 
who  believe  affirmatively  In  the  contributions 
their  Institutions  can  make  to  tbe  larger 
society. 

Though  presidents  may  seem  to  scatter 
tbe  fire  of  their  complaints  and  criticisms 
In  all  directions  In  return  for  the  pressures 
which  seem  to  come  to  tbem  from  all  di- 
rections, few  of  them  abandon  hope  In  the 
ultimate  victory  of  reason,  of  compromise 
and  consensus.  Many  feel  that  the  troubles 
of  recent  years  will  ultimately  produce 
change  In  desirable  directions. 

D.  What's  trouhUng  the  truatees 

Trustees,  who  presumably  represent  the 
public  Interest  and  embody  "lay  control"  of 
the  Institution,  soon  discover — If  they  did 
not  already  know  It — that,  especially  In 
time  of  crisis,  an  academic  community  Is 
not  a  readily  coordinated  Interprlse.  Many 
competing  Interests  clamor  for  recognition 
and  a  share  of  scarce  resources;  the  trus- 
tees have  the  ultimate  re^Kinslblllty  for  de- 
termining (broadly  or  in  detail,  depending 
on  tbe  Institution)  which  Interests  coincide 
with  tbe  Institution's  best  Interest  and  can 
be  served  with  available  funds. 

Conserving  and  Increasing  tbe  material 
assets  of  an  educational  Institution,  over- 
seeing tbe  improvement  of  Its  programs, 
maintaining  Its  coherence  and  Integrity,  and 
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protecting  It  against  destructive  forces  are 
tasks  that  try  the  mettle  of  trustees  almost 
everywhere.  Today,  as  never  before,  they  are 
called  upon  to  represent  tbe  public's  interest 
to  instltutUms.  and  tbe  Interests  of  insti- 
tutions to  the  public. 

To  find  out  the  concerns  now  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  trustees,  a  query  was  ad- 
dressed to  broad  chairmen  of  a  variety  of  In- 
stitutions across  tbe  country.  More  than 
fifty  rolled,  and  some  did  so  at  length. 
(Tboxigh  a  representative  sampling  was 
sought,  the  replies  do  not,  otf  course,  speak 
for  all  trustees.) 

If  the  repUes  are  a  reliable  guide,  trustees 
are  aware  that  In  some  quarters  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  authority  Is  being  attacked, 
their  qualifications  and  organizational  cam- 
posltlon  questioned,  their  performance  cri- 
ticized, and  the  Importance  of  their  func- 
tion denigrated.  In  a  paper  prepared  for 
tbe  Committee,  one  trustee  began  by  show- 
ing sensitivity  to  the  range  of  attitudes 
about  trustees,  as  Ulustrated  by  his  selec- 
tion of  quotations. 

"A  board  of  regents,  representative  of  the 
university  constituency.  Is  more  Important 
now  than  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  high- 
er education."  (X  business  executive). 

"Boards  of  trustees  and  regents  are  an 
anachronism,  and  should  be  abolished,  If 
not  Immediately,  certainly  over  the  next  five 
years!"  {A  graduate  student  from  a  West 
Coast  university) 

"It's  about  time  regents  helped  constitu- 
encies understand  the  revolutionary  changes 
taking  place  In  academic  life  and  not  simply 
interpret  what  they  think  are  our  wishes  to 
tbe  academic  community."  {An  attorney) 

"Trustees    are   old,    rich,    totally    out    of 
touch    with    today's    academic    world    and 
useless  except  for  fund  raising."  {An  under- 
graduate student  leader  in  a  private  Mid- 
;  ^         western  college) 
hi  "Students   and   faculties   are   now  so   ir- 

•  responsible  and  militant  that  trustees  have 

an  obligation  to  demonstrate  who  holds  the 
actual  power.  We  hold  it,  not  tbe  faculty, 
not  the  president,  not  the  students,  and  It 
Is  time  we  started  making  that  clear  1"  {Trus- 
tee of  an  Eastern  college) 

Although  there  Is  manifest  disagreement 
about  whether  trustees  are  retdly  needed 
and.  If  needed,  about  their  duties  and  how 
they  should  be  executed.  It  Is  nonetheless 
evident  that  leaders  among  them  are  deeply 
concerned  with  a  wide  range  of  critical  prob- 
lems In  American  higher  education.  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  recent  inquiry,  the  six  most  com- 
mon concerns  of  trustees  (In  descending 
order  of  frequency)  are:  (1)  finances.  In- 
cluding optimum  use  of  funds  and  facilities, 
and  threatened  loss  of  support  as  a  result  of 
pubUc  backlash;  (2)  governance.  Including 
communication;  (3)  faculty,  teaching,  and 
innovative  educational  programs;  (4)  stu- 
dent unrest;  (6)  definition  of  Institutional 
goals  and  higher  education's  relations  to 
society;  (6)  institutional  leadership. 
Finances 

Since  tbe  public  Interest  In  higher  edu- 
cation bears  very  directly  on  financial  sup- 
port, trustees,  as  representatives  of  that 
Interest,  are  necessarily  concerned  with 
money  matters. 

The  most  prevalent  single  worry  of  trustees 
and  regents  today  Is  over  the  growing  public 
disenchantment  with  higher  education,  and 
the  prospective  levellng-off  or  even  decline 
In  financial  support  as  a  result  of  reaction  to 
campus  disorders.  Many  of  the  proposed  re- 
forms that  come  Isefore  them  call  for  added 
expenditures  in  a  period  of  financial  strin- 
gency; seldom  do  student  or  faculty  recom- 
mendations for  change  suggest  what  tbelr 
proponenU  would  be  willing  to  forgo  In 
order  to  acquire  the  often  expensive  new 
"goodies."  Moreover,  urglngs  that  academic 
Institutions  develop  action  programs  to  help 
solve  problems  of  envlroiunental  pollution. 


poverty,  slums,  tbe  culturally  deprived,  and 
so  on,  come  at  a  time  when  these  very  prob- 
lems compete  with  educational  needs  for 
financial  support. 

Trustees  of  Independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  bothered  about  the  future  of 
private  higher  education.  Board  members  In 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  report 
being  plagued  by  the  consequences  of  Infla- 
tion, loss  of  federal  grants,  student  aid  diffi- 
culties, soaring  construction  costs,  and  con- 
tinued pressures  to  broaden  services  without 
regard  to  tbe  limited  means  available.  Trus- 
tees also  worry  (more  than  other  members  of 
the  academic  community  tend  to  do)  about 
wasteful  duplication  of  facilities  and  pro- 
grams. 

Governance 

While  in  general  tr\iBtees  oppose  the  inclu- 
sion of  faculty  and  students  In  their  mem- 
bership because  of  possible  conflicts  of  inter- 
est and  the  Inherent  cleavages  In  special 
pleading,  many  acknowledged  need  for  better 
bases  of  bocird  selection  and  diversity  among 
members. 

Insofar  as  relations  between  the  board  and 
the  faculty  are  concerned,  a  trustee  of  a 
major  university  asserted  that  tbe  rhetoric 
of  faculty  governance  betrays  a  cultural  lag. 
Intricate  structures  maintain  a  pretense  of 
self-governing  "community  of  scholars," 
where  there  is  no  real  community.  Except  in 
crisis,  he  contended,  most  professors  do  not 
want  to  be  bothered  by  problems  of  academic 
government.  They  rise  In  protest  and  then 
lapse  back  Into  their  own  affairs,  leaving 
day-to-day  government  to  a  small  minority — ■ 
mostly  tbe  bureaucrats  and  politicians  In 
their  midst.  By  implication.  In  large  and  com- 
plex Institutions  where  the  concept  of  "com- 
munity" has  lapsed,  responsibility  has  to  be 
assumed  somewhere — not  just  for  parking, 
money  raising,  and  public  relations,  but  for 
the  "deeper  requirements  of  any  organiza- 
tion for  central  direction."  Most  trustees 
argue  that  they  and  their  chief  executive 
officer,  the  president,  often  have  no  option 
but  carry  out  this  responsibility. 
The  Faculty  and  Teaching 

Trustees  are  concerned  not  only  about 
faculty  derelictions  In  self-governance  but 
also  by  the  high  proportion  of  campus  dis- 
ruptions In  which  members  of  tbe  teaching 
staff  (mostly  the  younger  and  lower-ranked 
memljers)  take  part.  Trustees  are  also  prone 
to  Interpret  the  first  loyalty  of  many  acade- 
micians to  their  discipline  or  field  as  a  sign 
of  disloyalty  to  the  institution. 

As  one  survey  shows,  more  than  nine  out 
of  ten  trustees  believe  that  the  teaching 
function  Is  more  important  than  research. 
Many  of  them  worry  about  the  priority  given 
to  research  and  publication  as  a  basts  for 
professional  recognition,  and  want  to 
strengthen  the  significance  of  effective  teach- 
ing In  the  institution's  reward  scheme.  Like- 
wise, they  have  Increasing  doubts  about 
tenure,  viewing  It  as  a  shield  for  neglect  and 
Incompetence,  rather  than  simply  a  protec- 
tion of  academic  freedom.  Some  share  with 
student  dissidents  a  feeling  that  many  fac- 
ulty are  opposed  to  Innovation  and  change 
In  their  own  areas,  are  not  really  zealous 
about  tbe  Improvement  of  teaching  and 
learning,  and  are  reluctant  to  have  their  real 
productivity  evaluated. 

Since  they  believe  that  everything  else  in 
an  institution  Is  subsidiary  to  the  educa- 
tional program,  trustees  view  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  a  board  as  necessarily  im- 
plying a  deep  concern  for  basic  academic 
functions. 

Thus  they  complain  about  having  programs 
reported  to  tbem  only  In  financial  terms  and 
about  receiving  information  on  educational 
developments  that  have  already  taken  place. 
Even  board  members  who  wish  to  effect  what 
they  regard  as  constructive  changes  are  un- 
certain how  to  proceed  In  the  face  of  faculty 
indifference  or  opposition  to  Uy  interti 


Student  Unrest 


It  will  perhaps  surprise  some  to  learn  that 
concern  with  student  unrest  ranked  only 
fourth  as  a  current  worry  among  the  trustees 
queried. 

In  one  highly  selective  private  Uutltutlon, 
an  uppermost  concern  pertained  to  pressures 
pushing  that  Institution  more  and  more  to- 
ward serving  "the  alienated  affluent  and  tbe 
alienated  Impoverished."  Several  trustees  ex- 
pressed puzzlement  over  dual  admissions 
standards  to  enroll  disadvantaged  students, 
and  aiso  doubted  whether  most  institutions 
would  or  could  provide  tbe  added  funds,  fa- 
cilities, staff,  and  special  programs  to  meet 
their  needs.  One  commentator,  sjjeaklng 
broadly,  observed  that  the  large  majority  of 
institutions  are  designed  to  serve  only  one  of 
three  types  of  students — the  70  percent  who 
adjust  to  tbe  curriculum  and  Instruction 
without  being  very  creative  or  Imaginative. 
Tbe  Ill-served  groups  (approximating  the  re- 
maining 30  percent — are  the  underendowed 
or  disadvantaged  and,  at  tbe  other  extreme, 
the  highly  Intelligent  and  creative. 

Other  trustees  voiced  astonishment  and 
dismay  about  students'  motives  and  philos- 
ophies, and  a  concern,  already  Indicated, 
about  whether  adverse  public  reaction  will 
be  reflected  In  greatly  curtailed  flnanclal  sup- 
port of  both  public  and  private  Institutions. 

Institutional  Goals  and  Societal  Relations 

Most  trustees  appear  to  be  well  aware  of 
their  obligation  to  help  relate  Institutional 
objectives  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
supporting  society.  They  reject  the  idea  that 
the  college  or  university  Is  an  organization 
intended  solely  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indi- 
vidual students  as  defined  by  the  students 
themselves  They  also  resist  the  syndicalist 
view  of  some  professors  that  the  academic 
profession  should  control  virtually  all  of  tbe 
educational  aspects  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Some  trustees  regard  presidents  and 
other  officers  of  top  administration  as  being 
primarily  executives  of  brood  policies  formu- 
lated by  trustees. 

Despite  this  desired  primacy,  trustees  are 
more  often  validators  than  formulators  of 
policy.  "In  fact,"  one  observer  has  noted,  "It 
can  be  said  that  most  Institutions  operate  by 
habits,  by  assumptions,  by  accumulated  deci- 
sions— aU  acquiring  in  the  course  of  time  the 
force  of  common  law.  But  the  vulnerability 
of  Institutions  to  attacks  by  radical  minor- 
ities has  been  dramatized  by  the  revelation 
that  boards  have  not  adequately  devoted 
themselves  to  tbe  review  and  refinement  of 
policies  and  to  the  effective  communication 
of  policy." 

Trustee  comments  repeatedly  show  a  felt 
need  to  clarify  the  objectives  of  American 
^^gh»^  education  as  a  whole  and  the  role  of 
each  Institution  within  the  system.  Many 
realize  that  traditional  programs  do  not  al- 
ways fit  current  needs,  and  that  better  Insti- 
tutional guidelines  should  stem  from  long- 
range  planning  and  the  establishment  of 
campus  priorities.  They  sense  that  the 
heightened  importance  of  higher  education 
and  tbe  prospect  of  its  becoming  universal 
will  thrust  most  colleges  and  universities 
Into  a  closer  relationship  with  tbe  surround- 
ing society.  They  have  a  growing  awareness 
that  In  many  places  compromises  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  between  competing  concep- 
tions of  tbe  college  or  university  as  a  com- 
munity of  scholars,  a  community  of  students, 
a  corporate  enterprise,  an  agency  or  arm  of 
tbe  state,  a  public  service  agency,  and  so  on. 
Charged  with  maintaining  tbe  solvency  and 
protecting  tbe  integrity  of  their  Institutions, 
they  also  worry  about  upholding  these  re- 
sponsibilities while  almultaneouBly  respond- 
ing to  an  Increased  variety  of  Internal  pres- 
sures and  being  party  to  the  allocaUon  of 
scarce  resources  to  social  proMems  of  the 
larger  society. 
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Institutional  Leadership 
By  and  large,  trustees  are  of  the  opinion 
that  individual  leaders  are  no  lees  essential 
than  individual  instltuUons  to  the  welfare 
of  American  higher  education.  Trustees  of 
public  instltuUons,  In  partlcul*-.  view  with 
some  alarm  the  tendency  of  politicians  and 
bureaucrat*  In  the  national  capltol  and  In 
state  capltola  to  bypass  and  ui^ermlne  the 
traditional  powers  of  trusteeship  and  to 
erode  the  leadership  responsibilities  of  the 
executive  officers  the  boards  Uave  chosen. 
Trustees  see  the  main  responsibilities  falling 
upon  themselves  and  the  presldi  ints— to  pro- 
vide creaUve  leadership  and  nol  Just  media- 
tion moderation,  or  conciliation . 

Some  board  members  concede  that  a  re- 
examlnaUon  of  trustee  functlois  Is  overdue. 
They  acknowledge  their  shortcomings  m 
dealing  with  many  of  the  coi  aplexltles  of 
institutional  governance,  and  believe,  fur- 
ther that  better  liaison  Is  required  with 
faculty  students,  and  admlnls  xators.  They 
also  Acknowledge  the  need  lo'  1^P™'«^ 
methods  of  selecting  board  me^nbers.  better 
devices  for  effecting  change  asl  well  as  con- 
tinuity in  their  membership,  nore  effective 
ways  of  perceiving  the  right  cu«tlons  and 
getting  the  right  answers  abou  ;  the  institu- 
tions they  oversee.  Even  thou^  they  graJit 
that  their  changing  asslgnme^iU  may  caii 
for  more  diversity  of  talent  and  experience, 
they  oppose  the  Idea  that  a  governing  board 
should  bTa  coUectlon  of  specUl  representa- 

tlvea.  1 

As  one  prominent  board  me^iber  has  put 
It  "Trustew  should  not  run  the  insUtutlon 
but  should  see  that  it  Is  we<l  ran:  MMt 
S^^tee.  realize  the  need  to  ^legate  many 
of  their  powers  to  the  pr«ld«j^^d  to  ^Id 
him  respoiislble  for  the  execi^on  of  bMic 
DOllcleB  In  this  same  vein.  nl»e  out  of  ten 
imstew  view  the  president  as  aj  leader  rather 
than  mere  mediator.  Althoug*  they  some- 
timea  feel  that  presidents  and,other  admin- 
istrative officers  are  not  sulUclenUymm- 
handed  In  what  they  ^P^^.'.°  °°!?'^ 
terminology— as  "managemeni  J^^^yj^ 
i^e  thaTthe  central  dlrectlo^  of  »<^^lc 
enterprise  must  depend  more  ^pon  persu*; 
tS.n  than  dlctoUon  in  *»t4"o°f  ^^"^ 
rixared  power,  consultation,  ^tfj^e  devel- 
opment ^consensus  are  the  bioet  effective 
means  to  institutional  ends 
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The  higher  education  com4unlty  cannot 
realistically  hope  to  solve  all  Ithe  Pfobl«ms 
that  create  campus  tensions.  li«;^°°t^,*l°^^ 
stop  war.  eliminate  poverty.  re^""<»/»Vf  •  °' 
expunge  racism.  It  cannot  affbrd  to  be  In- 
different to  these  problems,  however  If  only 
because  campus  turmoil  Is  notbkely  to  cease 
unless  genuine  progress  !«  ^*?e  toward 
curing  the  glaring  social  lll4  The  war  to 
Vietnam  and  the  draft  systeii.  In  concert 
contribute  heavily  to  campus  unrest.  Until 
the  nation  ceases  to  force  ybung  men  to 
fight  in  a  war  they  beUeve  uijust.  a  major 
s^jTce  of  campus  tensions  wHl  remain.  For 
the  campus  to  be  a  haven  for  t*iose  who  wish 
to  avoid  mlUtary  service  U  an  ftiequlty  of  the 
draft  system  and  a  perversion  of  educational 
purpose. 

Through  educating  decision!  makers,  con- 
ducting research,  diffusing  khowledge.  and 
proposing  solutions  to  social  problems,  our 
ooUeges  and  universities  can,  have  a  con- 
siderable. If  not  decisive.  inHuence  on  the 
decisions  that  affect  the  nation's  quality  of 
life  In  each  of  these  roles,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities serve  society  best  bt  giving  prime 
aUeglance  to  truth.  Tnith-se^klng.  in  turn. 
requires  conclusions  openly  arrived  at.  the 
discard  of  useless  orthodoxies,  and  the 
receptivity  to  new  Ideas.  First  and  foremost, 
then,  our  coUeges  and  universities  must  be 
centers  of  free  toqulry. 

Efforts  to  poUticiM  college*  and  univer- 
sities risk  public  reprisals  wllth  consequent 
iwBtrtctions  on  free  toqulry.  I^fclalaUve  moves 


to  this  direction,  at  both  state  and  federal 
levels,  are  already  deeply  disturbing.  Uke- 
wlse.  demands  made  on  campus  through 
*|ptlmldatlon  or  violence  are  Inimical  to  the 
spirit  of  free  Inquiry.  The  search  for  truth 
is  the  first  casualty. 

Political  exploitation  of  campus  problems 
by  some  public  figures  has  become  one  of  the 
sources  of  polarization  on  the  campus.  Public 
officials  and  others  having  the  public's  atten- 
tion should  gauge  their  response  to  campus 
disruption  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  repres- 
6lve  and  provocative  pronouncements  by 
those  in  authority  mayhave  the  same  inflam- 
matory effect  that  extremist  rhetoric  has 
on  the  campus. 

Campus  violence  already  threatens  some 
colleges  and  universities  with  repressive 
forces  that  could  cripple  their  freedom  for 
many  years  to  come.  Even  so.  this  Committee 
is  mindful  of  the  dangers  In  laying  out  In- 
flexible guidelines  about  unacceptable  con- 
duct or  m  specifying  the  precise  moment 
when  the  hazard  to  the  institution  Is  such 
that  civil  authorities  must  be  called  upon 
The  question  have  been  studied  In  detail 
by  the  Commission  on  Campus  Government 
and  Student  Dissent  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  which  Issued  Its  report  In 
February. 

What  then.  In  view  of  their  limited  powers, 
can  colleges  and  universities  do  about  prob- 
lems arising  from  campus  tensions?  At  the 
outset  let  It  be  noted  that  campus  tensions 
are  not  necessarily  harmful  to  higher  educa- 
tion It  is  the  responses  to  tensions  that  lead 
to  constructive  or  destructive  outcomes.  As 
one  Committee  consultant  put  It.  "If  there 
were  no  tensions  on  campus,  there  should  be 
a  committee  established  to  create  some,  be- 
cause a  campxis  without  tensions  is  Intel- 
lectually moribund."  Present  campus  ten- 
sions, therefore,  provide  an  opportunity  and 
an  impetxis  for  some  overdue  reforms  In  high- 
er education.  As  the  discontents  of  students, 
faculty  administrators,  and  trustees  (ex- 
pressed in  Chapter  H)  make  clear,  almost 
everyone  agrees  that  change  Is  necessary  In 
higher  education. 

It  U  equally  clear  that  these  four  groups 
are  not  oT  one  mind  about  the  nature  of 
campus  problems,  how  to  solve  them,  or  who 
should  solve  them.  Trustees  are  commonly 
assumed  to  stand  firmly  for  order  and  against 
disruption,  undisturbed  by  pressures  until 
things  seem  to  be  getting  out  of  hand.  Re- 
form proposals  Intended  to  alleviate  student 
and  faculty  malaise  seldom  take  account  of 
trustees'  worries  about  scarce  resources,  or 
even  acknowledge  that  such  worries  exist. 
Faculty  members,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  be  more  directly  involved  In  the  Internal 
Issues  besetting  the  campuses.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  considerable  difference  of  faculty 
opinion  about  steps  to  resolve  controversies. 
In  academic  matters  the  Interests  of  Junior 
and  senior  scholars  often  conflict.  Many  of 
the  former  desire  both  participation  In  deci- 
sion making  and  a  redress  of  the  balance 
between  research  and  teaching  Though  some 
faculty  want  to  add  colleagues  havtog  differ- 
ent poUtlcal  and  social  outlooks,  others  op- 
pose strenuoxisly  what  they  regard  as  a  polit- 
ical test  for  employment.  Students  on  their 
part  are  also  becoming  Increasingly  divided, 
between  those  who  are  heavily  tovolved  In 
political  Issues  on  or  off  campus  and  those 
who  resent  interference  with  their  profes- 
sional and  vocational  preparation. 

This  Committee's  recommendations  can- 
not reconcile  all  the  conflicting  values  and 
viewpoints.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  these 
recommendations  respond  to  legitimate  con- 
cerns: If  given  wide  campus  support,  they 
can  mitigate  unrest  by  improving  the  con- 
duct of  the  educational  enterprise.  Their 
adoption  and.  more  Important,  their  effec- 
tiveness once  adopted,  presuppose  that  the 
entire  academic  community  must  share  and 
abide  by  certain  prlnclplea— among  them 
lalr  play,  civility,  concern  for  the  todlvldual. 


care  In  Interpreting  evidence,  respect  for 
privacy,  equity  In  administering  penalties, 
and  faith  In  rational  discourse. 

The  recommendations  deal  first  of  all 
with  the  roles  and  responslblUtles  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrators,  and  trustees, 
then  with  general  matters  of  governance 
and  Institutional  goals. 

Students 

Colleges  and  universities  exist  primarily 
for  the  education  of  students.  Society  as- 
signs to  these  Institutions  no  task  more  Im- 
portant than  providing  studente  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ripen  their  Intellectual  and  crea- 
tive capacities,  learn  from  the  heritage  of 
the  past,  and  develop  themselves  as  respon- 
sible citizens. 

Student  critics  object  to  the  current  em- 
phasis on  a  "manpower"  perspective  They 
object  to  being  shaped  for  slots  In  a  less  than 
Ideal  social  order.  Our  institutions  Indeed 
must  prepare  trained  manpower  for  a  com- 
plex society.  All  the  same,  greater  weight 
should  be  given  to  educating  young  people 
to  realize  more  fully  their  own  potentials  on 
their  own  terms,  and  to  help  them  find  new 
solutions  to  the  urgent  social  problems  of 
our  times.  Here  education,  not  Just  training. 
Is  clearly  at  Issue. 

Educational  Institutions  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  responsible  adults  by  assigning 
real  responsibilities  to  students  to  the  extent 
of  their  capabilities  and  willingness  to  as- 
sxmie  responsibility.  They  may  hamper  and 
retard  that  development  by  tollowtog  pol- 
icies of  m  loco  parentis  to  regard  to  parietal 
rules  (now  on  the  wane)  or  policies  that 
"the  faculty  knows  best"  In  regard  to  the 
currtculxun  and  other  matters  central  to  the 
institution's  purposes  (much  less  effectlvelj 
challenged) .  For  colleges  and  universities  to 
provide  effective  educational  environments 
for  the  development  of  competence  and 
maturity,  new  policies  are  required.  In  wise 
balance,  these  poUcles  give  young  people  a 
more  responsible  role  in  the  educational  deci- 
sions affecting  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
acknowledgtog  greater  adult  competence  and 
greatest  investment  In  Institutional  con- 
tinuity on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. The  wise  balance  called  for  Is. 
obviously,   not   easily   Identlfld   or   achieved. 

Although  forceful  measures  are  sometimes 
unavoidable  when  campus  disruption  goes 
to  Intolerable  extremes,  the  use  of  force  Is 
basically  undesirable.  Punitive  measures  tend 
to  foster — when  they  work — dependent  com- 
pliance rather  than  responsible  commitment. 
Firmness  of  policy  needs  to  be  balanced  by 
openness  and  flexlbUlty.  If  students  are  to  be 
held  accountable  for  their  actions,  they 
should  have  a  voice  In  determining  the  per- 
missible limits  of  their  actions. 

1.  Students  not  only  should  be  given  sub- 
stantial autonomy  In  their  non-academic 
activities,  but  should  also  participate  In  mat- 
ters of  general  educational  policy,  especially 
In  curricular  affairs.  Since  Increased  partici- 
pation will  contribute  to  effective  Institu- 
tional decUlon  making  and  Is  also  of  educa- 
tional benefit,  students  should  serve  In  a 
variety  of  roles  on  committees  that  make  de- 
cisions or  recommendations.  In  some  non- 
academic  areas  students  should  have  effec- 
tive control;  to  some  general  educational 
policy  matters  they  should  have  voting  par- 
ticipation; in  other  matters,  they  should  act 
In  an  advisory  or  consultative  capacity.  Ef- 
fective student  representation  will  not  only 
Improve  the  quality  of  decisions;  It  will  also 
help  to  ensure  their  acceptability  to  the 
student  body. 

2.  As  Institutions  give  up  policies  of  m  loco 
parentis  to  response  to  students'  education- 
ally valid  wishes  for  Independence,  students 
must  know  that  they  cannot  be  effectively 
shielded  from  the  consequences  of  their  be- 
havior, especially  when  It  violates  the  laws 
of  society  at  large.  The  abandonment  of 
parietal  rules,  however,  does  not  relieve  to- 
stltutlons  of  the  need  to  have  effective  self- 
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government.  The  more  effective  the  self- 
government,  the  less  frequently  and  abra- 
sively will  police  and  other  agencies  of  the 
society  totrude  on  the  campus. 

3.  Colleges  and  universities  should  regu- 
larly review,  with  legal  counsel,  their  prac- 
tices regarding  such  matters  as  the  confi- 
dentiality of  Information  about  students  and 
the  privacy  of  student  living  quarters.  They 
should  also  review  their  provisions  for  due 
process  In  disciplinary  proceedings.  These 
proceedings  need  not  have,  In  every  case,  the 
formal,  adversary  aspects  of  a  courtroom 
trial.  But  the  option  of  formal  proceedings 
should  be  open  to  any  student  whose  future 
could  be  seriously  affected  by  the  outcome 
of  a  disciplinary  decision. '° 

4.  Students  who  want  to  propose  changes 
In  institutional  practices  or  policies  (as  dif- 
ferentiated from  asking  redress  of  particular 
grievances)  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn  in  advance  the  Institution's  decision- 
making process  that  applies  to  their  pro- 
posal. They  should  also  consider  thoroughly 
the  evidence  and  argxunents  supporttog  their 
proposal  and  anticipate  questions  that  will 
be  raised  by  others.  Including  fellow  stu- 
dents. A  well-considered  proposal  often  grows 
out  of  preliminary  discussion  with  faculty 
and  admliUstrators. 

5.  Students  must  recognize  and  respect 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents as  they  seek  rights  and  privileges  for 
themselves.  These  Include  First  Amendment 
rights  of  free  speech  and  peaceable  assem- 
bly, the  right  to  pursue  without  htodrance 
one's  course  of  study,  and  the  privilege  of 
experimenting  with  ways  of  thinking,  both 
conventional  and  unconventional.  Threats, 
violence,  coercive  disruption  of  classes  or  lec- 
tures, and  similar  acts  that  tread  upon  the 
rights  of  others  are  Intolerable. 

6.  To  a  very  great  degree  institutional 
functioning  depends  upon  the  voluntary  self- 
dlsclpUne  of  the  students.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  several  institutions,  overt  threats 
of  violence  and  personal  Injury  to  students 
and  others  by  todlvlduals  on  and  off  campus 
have  bad  destructive  effects  upon  discipli- 
nary proceedings  as  well  as  the  process  of  In- 
ternal self-dlsdpUne.  In  those  circumstances 
where  Internal  mechanisms  fail,  a  new  ktod 
of  Juridical  authority  may  be  required. 

7.  Students  rightiy  expect  admtolstrators 
to  exercise  leadership,  to  take  the  Initiative 
in  proposing  educational  changes  suited  to  a 
changing  clientele  and  a  changing  society. 
But  Just  as  students  are  entitled  to  accept- 
ance of  their  rights  and  responsibilities,  so 
are  admtolstrators.  Students  should  recog- 
nize that  the  administrator  is  resp>onslble  to 
widely  divergent  campus  groups  and  is  ac- 
countable to  the  board  which  legally  governs 
the  institution.  Wlthto  these  limitations,  he 
must  have  freedom  to  toltlate.  guide,  nego- 
tiate, and  make  decisions.  If  the  institution 
Is  not  to  remain  static.  Attempts  to  circum- 
scribe this  freedcxn  will  e4ther  reinforce  the 
status  quo  or  create  chaos. 

Faculty 
All  the  constituent  groups  share  concern 
over  the  apjproprlste  role  of  the  faculty. 
Their  chief  criticism  Is  that  the  professorial 
role — particularly  to  major  universities — has 
become  so  distorted  to  the  direction  of  re- 
search and  scholarly  achievement  that  many 
faculty  seriously  neglect  their  teaching  func- 
tion. That  this  Is  a  reel  problem  Is  substan- 
tiated by  considerable  evidence.  In  national 
surveys,  for  example,  students  oomi>lato  re- 
peatedly about  lack  of  contact  with  faculty 
and  faculty  indifference  to  student  needs. 
These  complaints  are  especially  common  to 
major,  research -(xlen ted  universities.  Stu- 
dies comparing  the  environments  of  univer- 
sities with  those  of  smaller  colleges  reveal 
among  the  former  a  comparative  lack  of  stu- 
dent and  faoulty  Interaction  to  the  class- 
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room,  an  Impersonal  relationship  between 
teacher  and  students,  and  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  students  that  the  institution  lacks 
concern  lor  their  todlvldual  development. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  major  universities 
have  been  the  prime  targets  of  violent  and 
disruptive  protest. 

The  research  commitments  that  diHW  pro- 
fessors away  from  teaching  are  upheld  to 
a  variety  of  ways.  One  factor  Is  the  strong 
demand  for  research  services  from  both  gov- 
ernment and  bustoess.  Another  is  the  pres- 
tige accruing  to  Institutions  that  employ  dis- 
tinguished research  scholars.  Many  institu- 
tions find  the  temptation  of  Instant  de- 
partmental prestige  and  large  research  grants 
and  contracts  to  be  Irresistible.  Stoce  the  re- 
search-oriented faculty  tend  to  recruit, 
screen,  and  train  their  replacements,  the 
system  Is  self -perpetuating. 

The  Imbelanced  emphasis  on  research, 
away  from  teaching,  is  also  supported  by  the 
lopsided  comp>etitlon  between  the  Institu- 
tions and  the  scholarly  dlsclpltoe  for  the 
loyalty  and  concern  of  faculty  members. 
Both  teaching  and  research  figure  among  a 
faculty  member's  contributions  to  his  to- 
stitution  (though  formalized  i>rocedures  for 
evaluating  teaching  are  rare,  and  public  evi- 
dence Is  far  more  readily  available  on  re- 
search competence ) .  So  f (u*  as  the  faculty 
member's  standing  to  his  discipline  is  con- 
cerned, however,  with  only  rare  exceptions — 
such  as  the  authorship  of  tonovatlve  text 
books — it  Is  solely  published  research  that 
counts.  Published  research  Is  what  establishes 
the  scholar's  prestige  among  hie  peers  In 
other  coUeges  and  universities.  In  the  uni- 
versity world,  therefore,  it  Is  also  the  mato 
source  of  his  economic  value  In  the  academic 
nurketplace.  No  ambitious  young  faculty 
member  can  afford  to  neglect  his  disciplinary 
standing  as  determtoed  by  his  published  re- 
search. His  movement  from  one  Institution 
to  another  Is  heavily  influenced  by  the  time 
and  support  he  will  gato  for  his  research 
efforts. 

Of  course,  many  research-oriented  faculty 
in  universities  teach  graduate  students  as 
part  of  their  research  activity.  Indeed,  to 
many  fields  of  graduate  study,  the  laboratory 
Is  the  classroom.  Prestigious  professors  who 
are  not  accessible  to  undergraduates  may  be 
very  accessible  to  graduate  students  to  whom 
they  have  their  basic  teaching  reef>onsiblllty. 
It  is  not  the  Committee's  purpose  to  sug- 
gest that  all  professors  dedicated  entirely 
to  research,  or  to  research  and  graduate 
teaching,  should  now  teach  undergraduates. 
The  problem  lies  with  overemphaslztog  re- 
search at  the  expense  of  undergraduate 
teaching. 

This  Committee  does  not  thtok  It  desir- 
able, even  were  It  possible,  to  devalue  the 
contribution  of  scholarly  research.  Such  re- 
search may.  In  fact,  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  social  Ills  alxtut  which  students  and 
others  to  the  academic  community  are  ac- 
tively concerned.  What  deliberate  policy  can 
do  Is  Introduce  compensattog  Influences  to 
redress  the  balance.  Specific  suggestions  are 
put  forth  In  the  recommendations  that 
follow. 

1.  Effective  teachtog  deserves  greater  rec- 
ognition to  hiring,  promoting,  and  paytog, 
especially  in  the  major  Institutions.  Explicit 
methods  must  be  developed  for  assesstog 
teaching  competence,  Improving  the  leamtog 
process,  and  systematically  reviewing  the 
adequacy  of  the  curriculum.  Quality  of 
teaching  must  be  given  greater  weight  to 
tenure  decisions.  Faculty  scholarship,  re- 
search, and  public  service  should  relate  more 
closely  to  teaching:  Indeed,  they  can  en- 
hance teaching.  Both  Individual  Institutions 
and  national  professional  organizations 
should  establish  fltttog  rewards  for  excep- 
tional teachers.  The  Committee  urges  the 
learned  and  professional  societies  to  explore 
other  ways  of  glvtog  more  status  to  teach- 
ing and  improvtog  Its  quality,  especially  at 
the  undergraduate  level. 


a.  In  matters  affecting  teaching — e.g..  new 
faculty  appointments;  the  awarding  of  ten- 
ure; new  courses,  departments,  or  interdis- 
ciplinary arrangements — faculty  committees 
should  seek  the  counsel  of  students  who  have 
had  direct  experience  with  the  matter  to  be 
decided.  The  faculty,  by  virtue  of  Its  ecu-ned 
competence,  is  in  the  best  position  to  have 
mato  Jurisdiction  over  academic  matters.  But 
studente.  as  the  consumers  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  as  young  people  with  Important 
perceptions  about  our  changing  society,  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  on  matters  affecttog  the 
educational  program.  As  was  pointed  out  to 
an  earlier  recommendation,  participation  by 
students  could  strengthen  the  quality  of  the 
decisions  made  and  help  to  ensure  their  ac- 
ceptability to  the  studenty  body.  In  this  con- 
nection, faculty  should  welcome  the  devel- 
opment by  student  organizations  of  formal- 
ized and  objective  procedures  for  evaluating 
faculty  teaching  of  undergraduates  to  all  Im- 
portant courses.  Too  often,  student  evalua- 
tions of  teaching  are  fragmentary  and  are 
not  available  to  the  teacher,  who  might  im- 
prove hislteechlng  if  he  were  aware  of  stu- 
dents' criticisms. 

3.  Tenure  ixjllcles — concemtog  a  faculty 
member's  right  to  hold  his  academic  ap- 
fKJlntment  until  retirement  once  competence 
has  been  demonstrated  (except  when  ex- 
treme malfeasance  has  been  established  by 
due  process) — need  to  be  reappraised.  The 
Justification  for  tenure  Is  the  crucial  protec- 
tion it  gives  to  academic  freedom.  Profes- 
sors who  espouse  unpopular  views  must  be 
free  from  reprisal.  Tenure  was  not  devised  to 
the  spirit  of  trade  union  systems  to  guaran- 
tee Job  security.  But  it  has  come  to  serve  this 
function  too,  at  a  cost.  It  sometimes  has 
been  a  shield  for  Indifference  and  neglect  of 
scholarly  duties.  At  a  time  when  an  increas- 
tog  number  of  teachers,  especially  to  com- 
munity colleges  and  state  colleges,  are  or- 
ganlztog  for  collective  bargaining,  the  Com- 
mittee recognizes  that  a  challenge  to  the 
present  concept  of  tenure  Is  no  small  mat- 
ter, that  the  Issues  involved  are  complex  and 
difficult  to  resolve,  and  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  must  maintain  effective  safeguards 
for  academic  freedom.  Nonetheless,  we  urge 
the  American  Association  of  University  P»ro- 
fessors  and  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges (co-sponsors  of  the  basic  1940  State- 
ment on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure)  to 
Join  with  representatives  of  other  educational 
organizations  that  are  concerned  with  ten- 
ure, tocludtog  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  National  Student  Association, 
and  constituents  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  to  reexamine  existing  policies. 
Standards  for  awarding  tenure — a  matter  of 
institutional  autonomy — need  broadentog  to 
allow  greater  consideration  of  teaching  abil- 
ity. Scholarly  conununities  must  be  protect- 
ed as  effectively  as  tenure  now  protects  to- 
dlvldual professors. 

4.  A  climate  of  open  discussion  must  be 
created  in  which  risks  for  try  tog  new  ap- 
proaches are  minimized.  Faculty  members 
should  respect  the  educational  freedom  of 
students  to  the  classroom  to  raise  questions 
and  to  discuss  freely  issues  arising  from  their 
course  work.  To  encourage  Innovations  to 
curriculum,  to  degree  requirements,  and  to 
standards  for  assessing  faculty  competence, 
institutions  should  seek  resovirces  to  alter 
the  reward  system.  Innovation  can  also  be  en- 
couraged on  our  giant  campuses  through 
sub-divisions  with  greatly  dispersed  author- 
ity, budgetary  autonomy,  and  architectural 
settings  that  encourage  Informality  and  to- 
tlmacy.  In  many  institutions,  the  hlerarcblal 
structure  of  institutional  management  and 
departmental  authority  needs  to  be  altered. 
Rigid  hierarchies  tend  to  shield  the  decision 
makers  trom  the  discontents  and  construc- 
tive Ideas  of  students  and  younger  faculty 
members. 

6.  Renewed  attention  must  be  given  to 
long-standtog  questions  about  the  established 
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8tand»rd«  for  the  Doctor  of  Phl(loeophy  de- 
gree Slthtf  Pb.  D.  programB  aOould  be  re- 
formed to  provide  more  adequ«*ely  for  the 
majority  wboae  careers  wlU  In  fact  center 
on  teaching  rather  than  on  thej  conduct  of 
research,  or  Increased  reoognltlob  should  be 
given  to  alternative  program*  ft*  thoee  who 
will  be  prlmarUy  teachers.  One  important 
issue  is  the  nature  of  the  disaer^Uon.  Gen- 
erally the  dlssertaUon  U  supposed  to  be  a 
work  of  original  research,  but  this  standard 
la  not  uniformly  applied  and  Is  Inappropriate 
for  many  graduate  students.  Another  Issue 
is  the  role  of  graduate  studentsi  as  taachers. 
Although  some  are  exceUent  te4chere,  grad- 
tiate  students  tend  to  pursue  t^elr  teaching 
assignment*  without  adequate!  supervision 
In  a  system  which  treats  asslstantehlps  pri- 
marily as  a  form  of  subsidy  to  Students  and 
a  source  of  low-cost  lnstructlo4.  Supervised 
experienced  In  teaching,  as  well  ks  participa- 
tion m  decisions  on  departmental  policies. 
ought  to  be  important  parts  of  (the  learning 
experiences,  especially  for  thc^se  graduate 
students  planning  academic  careers. 

6.  Faculty  need  to  take  a  mo^  acUve  role 
in  reeaxamlng  institutional  goals  and  in  guid- 
ing change.  Instead  of  simply  rtspondlng  to 
reform  proposals  from  other  (Quarters.  Too 
often,  m  fact,  their  authority  oi  educational 
matters  has  been  used  to  dlsgiiise  compla- 
cency and  unwarranted  conservatism,  and  as 
an  excuse  to  avoid  making  reforms.  Many 
have  resisted  changes  designed  to  meet  the 
varied  needs  of  a  heterogeneous  Btudent  body 
because  they  conceive  their  o^rn  role  nar- 
rowly and  selectively,  as  slmpls^  the  trainers 
of  an  Intellectual  elite.  Faculty  need  to  re- 
examine crlUcaUy  both  theU  rtle  and  their 
procedures  for  handling  Innovative  Ideas 
Administrators 

It  Is  altogether  proper  for  tqe  other  con- 
stituent groups  to  hold  admlttlstrators  ac- 
countable for  their  actions  and  their  Inac- 
Uons — but  only  within  the  ll«ilt«  of  their 
roles  and  reaponslbllitles  and  their  pow«r  to 
act.  When  their  responslblUtiis  are  Ul-de- 
flned  or  their  power  to  act  iJ  imduly  cir- 
cumscribed, serious  barriers  exIBt  to  the  res- 
olution of  campus  tensions.        I 

1.  Administrators  are  often  properly  blamed 
for  their  institution's  shortoonilngs  in  orga- 
nization and  goverance.  Othe^  members  of 
the  coUege  community,  howeyer.  are  typ- 
ically uncertain  about  what  aldtoinlstrators 
are  expected  to  do  and  how  tlielr  perform- 
ance should  be  evaluated.  Accordingly,  in- 
stitutions must  define  expllctly  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  what.  Moreover,  aidmlnlstrators 
often  have  reeponslbilltles  In  certain  areas 
but  do  not  have  the  power  to  tMce  ma)or  ac- 
tion without  approval  from  hlmer  authority 
or  endorsement  from  a  faculty  committee. 
These  llmltataiona,  too.  should  be  clearly 
spelled  out.  I 

2.  Especially  at  the  pre«ide4tial  level,  re- 
sponalbllity  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
iiui  IWSST7  authority.  Trustee*,  faculty,  and 
students  need  to  consider  the  possible  ulti- 
mate consequence  to  them  of  weakening  the 
president's  authority.  Inatitntiona  should 
have  constitutions  or  bylaws  -which  clearly 
deftna  the  responsibility  atul  the  authority 
of  the  president.  In  this  co^ection,  the 
nature  of  the  prealdency  deserves  rethinking. 
For  example,  fixed  terms  of  oltce,  renewable 
or  unrenewable,  might  relieve  iome  pressures 
on  prealdents.  and  also  ensur*  institutional 
TltaUty.  Fixed  terms,  or  a  systetn  by  which  to 
review  administrative  tenure,  might  be  pref- 
erable to  the  preaent  system  in  which  some 
preddents  stay  long  beyond  their  real  effec- 
tiveneaa  or  are  sometimes  sacrificed  after  one 
major  incident.  A  division  of  Authority — be- 
tweoi  "outside"  ooncersa  and /'inside"  ones. 
for  example — might  be  oonald^rad  where  the 
bordens  of  the  presidential  ofllee  have  grown 
too  large  for  one  man. 

3.  Oollegea  and  unlveraltlea  alao  need  to 
I  the  rolea  and  reaponsinilltlM  of  other 
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administrative  officers.  Their  performance 
should  be  subjected  to  periodic  review  and 
evaluation.  AddlUonaUy,  the  roles  of  admin- 
istrative offices  should  be  reexamined.  For 
example,  on  some  campuses  the  dean  of  stu- 
dents serves  as  adviser  to  students  and  over- 
seer of  student  organlzaUons,  while  also  serv- 
ing as  prosecutor  (and  sometimes  as  Judge 
and  Jury)  in  disciplinary  matters.  These  re- 
sponsibUities  may  conflict  with  one  another 
and  call  for  differing  talents,  and,  where 
feasible,  should  be  separated — the  advisory 
responsibility  assigned  to  one  office,  and  Judi- 
catory responsibility  to  another. 

4.  Presidents  and  other  administrators 
have  an  especially  urgent  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  avenues  of  communication  are 
open.  Some  presidents  are  cut  off  by  over- 
consclenttous  aides  or  secretaries;  others  are 
seldom  seen  on  campus  and  never  talk  with 
students  and  seldom  with  faculty.  How  to 
keep  the  channels  open  will  present  a  differ- 
ent problem  on  every  campus.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  always  be  possible  for  a  student, 
faculty  member,  trustee,  or  layman  who  has 
a  message  to  get  through  to  the  president. 
Accessibility,  moreover,  is  not  the  whole  an- 
swer. Presidents  and  other  administrators 
must  take  positive  steps  to  explain  their 
plans  and  poUclee  to  the  expropriate  constit- 
uencies, through  such  devices  as  newsletters, 
annual  reports,  "town  meetings,"  or  position 
papers  on  ptirtlcular  issues.  They  must  also 
provide  students,  faculty,  and  others  with 
Information  sufficiently  in  advance  to  enable 
them  to  make  meaningful  contributions  to 
decisions. 

5.  To  communicate  effectively  administra- 
tors must  be  open  and  candid  in  giving 
reasons  for  decisions  and  actions.  There  are 
Instances  when  the  release  of  Information 
would  needlessly  Injure  individuals.  But  the 
withholding  of  information  on  such  occasions 
will  be  better  understood  and  accepted  If. 
at  all  other  times,  communication  Is  candid. 
Here.  also,  continuing  efforts  are  as  Impor- 
tant as  those  during  crisis.  Adminstrators 
should  meet  frequently  with  faculty  and  stu- 
dent groups,  not  only  to  listen  but  also  to 
make  known  their  thinking  on  basic  issues. 

6.  The  ability  of  presidents  and  other  ad- 
ministrative officers  to  devote  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  communications  we  consider 
desirable  Is  dependent  on  adequate  Institu- 
tional staffing.  Highly  effective  administra- 
tive organization,  procedures,  and  personnel 
to  conduct  the  heavy  administrative  business 
of  the  institution,  are  needed  to  support 
prealdents  and  other  administrators  as  they 
devote  themselves  to  the  varied  and  time- 
consuming  responsibility  of  modem  Institu- 
tional governance. 

7.  The  rules  by  which  colleges  and  univer- 
sities govern  themselves,  and  the  defining  of 
appropriate  responses  to  infractions,  are  mat- 
ters on  which  students,  faculty,  administra- 
tors, and  trustees  should  seek  agreement.  But 
It  is  an  administrative  responsibility  (If  only 
by  default)  to  see  that  these  rules  and  pro- 
cedures receive  continuing  assessment.  Rules 
need  to  be  tested  for  clarity,  fairness,  and 
adeqiiacy  to  meet  foreseeable  circumstances. 
In  many  institutions  administrators  need  to 
initiate  a  rulebook  "housecleanlng" :  to  elim- 
inate (or  draw  to  the  attention  of  those  em- 
powered to  do  so)  rules  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  or  are  unrelated  to  Insti- 
tutional objectives,  or  that  dupUcate  public 
laws  and  carry  unwarranted  additional  pun- 
ishment. 

8.  Administrators  need  to  develop  with 
civil  authorities,  especially  law  enforcement 
agencies,  plans  for  handling  campus  dis- 
turbances that  would  require  the  presence 
of  civil  authorities.  The  plans  must  define  the 
division  of  responsibility  between  campus 
and  civil  authorities,  provide  effective  chan- 
nels of  communication  betwven  the  two 
groups,  and  ensure  due  restraint  In  the 
>»^n<<HT»g  of  those  causing  the  disturbance. 
"ttM  entry  of  large  numbers  of  off-campus 


police  during  disturbances  can  heighten  ten- 
sions rather  than  relieve  them.  Physically 
punitive  action,  however  provoked,  that  can 
be  Interpreted  as  "police  brutality"  adds  fuel 
to  the  flames.  Inaction,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  result  in  substantial  property  damage, 
danger  to  members  of  the  campus  commu- 
nity, and  extended  interruption  of  educa- 
tional function,  as  well  as  reduced  respect 
for  the  administration. 

Trustees 
As  most  Informed  critics  of  academic  gov- 
ernance have  concluded,  the  lay  bocu-d  de- 
spite its  shortcomings,  Is  still  preferable  to 
other  methods  of  control.  The  reform  of 
board  organization  and  procedures  should 
be  undertaken  even  though  no  mere  redefi- 
nition of  trustee  roles  will  eliminate  exist- 
ing frictions.  Failure  to  make  lay  boards 
more  effective  participants  in  the  total  en- 
terprise, however.  Is  certain  to  Increase  the 
tensions  now  disturbing  much  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  effectiveness  of  trustees  Is  not 
measured  by  the  depth  of  their  involvement 
In  the  day-to-day  business  of  the  institution 
or  the  firmness  of  their  control.  It  Is  meas- 
ured, rather,  by  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
well-informed  on  educational  Issues,  Judi- 
cious In  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and 
protective  of  the  prerogatives  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community. 

1.  Every  Institution  should  have  carefully 
framed  bylaws,  subject  to  periodic  re-examl- 
natlon.  that  set  forth  the  board's  essential 
authority  and  responsibility  and  defines  its 
procedures.  Periodic  review  of  the  bylaws  will 
benefit  from  outside  counsel  and  from  at- 
tention to  what  other  institutions  are  doing. 
Even  such  basic  matters  as  the  board's  mode 
of  selection  and  appointment,  size,  composi- 
tion, term  of  office,  should  be  re-examined. 
For  example,  switching  to  popular  election 
of  boards  might  dissuade  men  of  detached 
viewpoint  from  applying,  but  self-perpetu- 
ating boards  of  lifetime  members  have  faults 
as  well.  Institutions  with  the  latter  system 
should  consider  that  fixed  terms  for  trustees 
would  preserve  detachment  and  continuity, 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  periodic 
rejuvenation  of  the  board. 

2.  Students,  faculty,  and  others  need  to  be 
well  Informed  about  how  decisions  are  made 
In  their  Institution  and  the  reasons  for 
policies  that  are  decided.  The  bylaws  of  the 
trustees  should  be  aoceaslble  to  all  members 
of  the  academic  community  and  to  concerned 
outsiders,  as  should  agenda  of  each  meeting. 
When  major  decisions  are  made,  boards 
should  promptly  Issue  reports  which  explain 
reasons  for  the  actions  taken.  Boards  must 
have  well -publicized  rules  governing  the  sub- 
mission of  petitions,  and  adequate  procedures 
for  prompt  consideration  of  them. 

3.  Boards  should  make  more  effective  use 
of  special  committees  and  other  mechanisms 
through  which  they  and  representatives  of 
students,  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni  can  com- 
mtmicate  more  readily. 

4.  In  the  matter  of  finances,  ways  muet 
be  found  to  reexamine  Institutional  prior- 
ities so  that  there  will  be  both  wider  oppat- 
tunlty  for  involvement  and  a  greater  shar- 
ing of  responsibility  among  students,  faculty. 
staff,  and  others. 

6.  Delegation  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability does  not  absolve  tr\)stees  of  the 
need  to  be  well-informed  about  the  Institu- 
tion's programs  and  to  be  serious  students  of 
higher  education  generally.  Presidents  and 
others  who  infiuence  heavily  the  content  of 
the  board  agenda  should  focus  It  more  on 
educational  Issues  and  less  on  fiscal  and 
housekeeping  chores. 

8.  Although  anything  resembling  a  quota 
scheme  of  representation  in  board  member- 
ship should  be  avoided,  there  should  be 
greater  diversity  of  age,  occupation,  and  other 
salient  individual  characteristics  that  might 
broaden  horizons  and  present  other  points  of 
view.  Some  boards  of  trustees  may  wish  to 
consider  adding  student  and  faculty  mem- 
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bers  from  their  own  institutions;  other 
boards,  desiring  to  avoid  the  possible  con- 
flicts of  interests  that  may  arise  from  such 
participation,  can  achieve  broadened  view- 
points by  adding  members  drawn  from  other 
institutions.  Ultimately,  the  evolving  nature 
of  higher  education  may  require  reexamina- 
tion and  reassessment  of  the  authority  and 
functions  of  trustees  in  the  governance  of 
the  university,  along  with  reappraisal  of  a 
need  to  delegate  some  of  their  authority  to 
other  groups  on  the  campus. 

General  recommendations 

A.  Governance 

xn  certain  basic  areas  of  governance  and 
decision  making,  many  Institutions  have 
couslderable  autonomy  to  chart  their  own 
course.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  diverse 
interests  of  the  members  of  the  academic 
community  are  most  likely  to  be  reconciled. 
These  Include:  (1)  criteria  for  admissions: 
(2)  criteria  for  recruiting,  hiring,  and  pro- 
moting faculty  and  staff;  (3)  curriculum  re- 
quirements: (4)  performance  standards  and 
rewards  for  faculty  and  staff;  (5)  standards 
of  conduct  for  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity; (6)  academic  p>erformance  stand- 
ards for  students,  including  criteria  for  grad- 
ing and  certification. 

The  Committee  believes  that  campus  con- 
flict sometimes  arises  from  a  confusion  of 
three  questions :  ( 1 )  the  substance  of  a  par- 
ticular policy:  What  Is  It?  (2)  Its  validity: 
Is  it  a  good  policy?  (3)  the  process  by  which 
it  was  made:  Who  decides  it?  To  view  campus 
tensions  In  terms  simply  of  "Who  decides?" 
rather  than  of  "What  gets  decided?"  is  to  re- 
gard institutional  decision  making  as  a  power 
struggle  rather  than  as  a  means  of  Improving 
the  educational  environment.  Validity  Lb,  of 
course,  one  Important  consideration,  and 
educational  decisions  are  most  likely  to  be 
valid  If  alternatives  have  first  been  subjected 
to  a  complete  airing  and  analysis  by  the 
parties  concerned. 

The  need  for  thoroiigh  study  of  alterna- 
tives relates  closely  to  the  problem  of  com- 
munication. All  four  constituent  groups  cite 
inadequate  communication  as  a  major  cause 
of  tension.  Decisions  made  without  adequate 
study  or  simply  presented  as  fait  accompli 
not  only  create  resentment  and  hostility,  but 
also  run  the  risk  of  being  wrong.  This  is  par- 
ticiUarly  true  with  decisions  on  strictly  edu- 
cational matters  (currlcular  requirements, 
for  example),  where  students,  faculty,  and 
others  directly  affected  are  likely  to  have  val- 
uable Insights  to  contribute.  Although  im- 
proved communication  does  not  eliminate 
problems.  It  usually  results  In  sounder  edu- 
cational decisions  and  fosters  governance  by 
consensus  rather  than  by  force. 

1.  The  processes  of  academic  governance, 
especially  those  that  determine  and  establish 
institutional  policies,  must  be  seen  by  all 
major  groups  concerned  as  essentially  fair. 
Due  process  must  be  enlarged  to  Include 
broad  participation  in  the  deliberation  on 
Important  Issues.  If  any  part  of  the  academic 
community  feels  that  its  own  interest  In  a 
proposed  new  Institutional  policy  has  not 
been  fairly  presented  and  heard,  the  new 
policy  is  likely  to  be  challenged. 

2.  Every  attempt  must  be  made  to  estab- 
lish effective  communications,  so  that  policy 
questions  and  grievances  can  be  aired  by  the 
campus  community.  A  number  of  Institu- 
tions have  had  success  with  such  communi- 
cations methods  as  (1)  centralized  flies  of 
important  institutional  records  accessible  to 
campus  constituents:  (2)  rumor  centers, 
especially  during  periods  of  campus  turmoil, 
to  which  members  of  the  commimity  may 
telephone  for  accurate  and  up-to-date  In- 
formation: (3)  ombudsmen  to  hear  griev- 
ances, speed  up  communications,  and  un- 
snarl red  tape:  and  (4)  "official"  campus 
newspapers,  in  which  texts  of  Important  re- 
ports and  other  documents  of  wide  interest 
to  the  campus  community  can  appear.  Mem- 
bers of  the  campus  community  recognize, 


however,  that  Improved  channels  of  con- 
sultation may  render  decision-making  pro- 
cedures slower  and  more  cumbersome. 

3.  As  an  aid  to  effective  decision-making. 
Joint  admlnlstraUve-faculty-student  com- 
mittees should  be  established,  wherever 
possible,  to  assist  In  resolving  the  prob- 
lem and  attaining  the  objective.  More  insti- 
tutions should  experiment  with  permanent 
legislative  assemblies  composed  of  adminis- 
rators,  faculty,  and  students.  Some  Issues  are 
better  dealt  with  by  faculty  assemblies,  some 
by  student  groi^>s,  and  some  by  the  president 
and  his  administrative  staff;  but  each  group's 
decision-making  processes  can  benefit  from 
Inputs  from  the  other  groups.  There  are,  ad- 
ditionally, issues  of  concern  to  all  three 
groups  which  should  be  dealt  with  by  a 
governance  system  in  which  all  are  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  participants. 

4.  The  effective  functioning  of  a  college 
or  university  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  a  shared  commitment  by  members  of 
the  campus  community  to  the  principle  of 
Institutional  self-governance  and  an  assump- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  that  such  a  com- 
mitment Implies.  For  example.  In  disciplinary 
proceedings  all  must  be  willing  to  provide 
testimony  and  to  serve  as  triers  of  fact.  It 
must  be  possible  to  conduct  hetu-lngs  without 
fear  of  disruption  or  retaliation  against  par- 
ticipants; there  must  be  willingness  to  re- 
spect the  finality  of  decisions. 

B.  Institutional  Goals 
The  Committee's  recommendations  rest  on 
shared  views  about  the  appropriate  roles  of 
colleges  and  universities  In  an  unstable  and 
troubled  world.  The  problems  of  colleges  and 
universities,  like  those  of  society  at  large, 
rule  out  as  untenable  a  comfortable  policy 
of  "business  as  usual."  As  society  gropes  to 
discover  and  realize  more  humane,  Just,  and 
viable  patterns  of  life  in  an  age  of  advanced 
technology  on  a  crowded  globe,  colleges  and 
universities  need  to  develop  mechanisms  of 
"self -renewal,"  In  John  Gardner's  phrase,  to 
keep  them  In  position  to  make  appropriate 
contributions  to  society.  In  their  educational 
function,  colleges  and  universities  need  re- 
newal to  enhance  their  ability  to  prepare 
young  people  to  oope  with  the  kind  of  world 
that  they  will  actually  encounter. 

1.  Everywhere  there  Is  need  to  reexamine 
existing  disciplines  and  to  allocate  resources 
for  the  design  of  new  forms  of  Intellectual 
Inquiry;  Interdisciplinary  programs  which 
break  down  departmental  rigidity  provide  one 
example  of  an  appropriate  response. 

2.  Faculties  and  staff  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities should  be  drawn  from  more  diverse 
social  and  vocational  backgrounds.  The  voca- 
tional experience  of  artists,  writers,  diplo- 
mats, government  officials,  and  others  can  en- 
rich and  enliven  the  discourse  on  the  campus 
and  help  to  reduce  the  tendency  toward  aca- 
demic provincialism. 

3.  Colleges  and  universities  must  respond, 
more  effectively  than  they  have  In  the  past, 
to  the  educational  desires  of  women.  Wher- 
ever discrimination  because  of  sex  exists,  it 
must  be  eliminated. 

4.  New  curricula  and  resources  are  needed 
to  further  and  self-development  of  students 
in  ways  traditional  curricula  have  failed  to  do. 
More  Institutions  should  seek  the  resources 
to  experiment  with  alternate  modes  of  learn- 
ing: cluster  colleges,  experimental  education, 
work-study,  community  Involvement  for  aca- 
demic credit,  and  other  Uvlng-leamlng  ar- 
rangements. 

5.  Institutions  should  create  centers  for 
educational  research  and  innovation  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  approaches 
to  education  sind  the  implementation  of  In- 
novation in  education — both  In  teaching 
techniques  and  In  new  courses,  and  to  foster 
a  continual  questioning  of  conventional  and 
traditional  means  of  promoting  the  expan- 
sion of  our  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

6.  The  American  society  overemphasizes 
the  vsUue  of  the  traditional  college  degree. 


Further  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  development  and  support  of  new  direc- 
tions in  post-secondary  education. 

7.  Novel  admissions  practices  should  be 
tried  by  some  institutions,  both  to  extend 
access  to  higher  education  and  to  provide  a 
broader  population  In  which  to  test  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  education 
programs. 

8.  Most  collegiate  institutions  in  the  past 
have  been  heavily  oriented  to  the  purposes  of 
the  white  majority.  More  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  ethnic  minorities.  Eth- 
nic studies  programs,  however,  should  ulti- 
mately be  Incorporated  into  the  regular  aca- 
demic programs  so  that  the  white  majority 
will  learn  more  about  the  history  and  needs 
of  minority  groups. 

9.  Institutions  should  recruit  more  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  from  minority  groups 
that  have  been  underrepresented  in  the  cam- 
pus population.  CXher  Institutions  should  not 
be  "raided"  for  minority  personnel  and  stu- 
dents; rather,  though  It  will  take  time,  the 
pool  of  eliglbles  must  be  enlarged  and  re- 
cruitment made  from  among  those  who  would 
not  normally  expect  to  attend  college  or  to 
have  academic  careers. 

10.  Many  reforms  In  higher  education  are 
expensive.  But  If  we  are  to  have  them,  insti- 
tutions must  be  given  greatly  Increased  fund- 
ing from  all  sources — especially  the  federal 
government — to  increase  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents, to  develop  new  kinds  of  educational 
programs,  and  to  permit  students  as  well  as 
faculty  to  launch  Ixmovatlve  research  and 
teaching  projects. 

11.  Trustees,  administrators,  and  faculty 
have  as  great  a  stake  in  effecting  Institutional 
change  as  do  students.  Reform  of  the  college 
is  a  shared  responsibility  requiring  attitudes 
that  encourage  educational  change  by  all  of 
the  campus  constituents. 

12.  Institutions  should  resist  the  distortion 
of  their  research  efforts  because  of  outside 
sources  of  funds.  We  urge  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  support  research  and  Instruction  in 
ways  that  will  respect  the  autonomy  of  insti- 
tutions, enhance  scholarly  innovation,  and 
Improve  students'  educational  opportunities, 
and  we  also  urge  Institutions  to  emphasize 
these  principles  In  developing  their  research. 

CONCLUSION 

Unrest  on  the  nation's  campuses  Is  only 
part  of  the  mosaic  of  problems  in  American 
society:  the  poverty  amid  affluence,  the  con- 
tinuing racial  strife,  the  poisoned  environ- 
ment, the  decaying  cities,  the  apparent  de- 
cline in  the  whole  quality  of  life.  These 
problems  affect  all  of  society,  not  simply 
colleges  and  universities.  It  is  Ironic  that 
some  seek  destruction  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  and  that  others  within  them  re- 
main averse  to  all  constructive  change. 

These  institutions  hold  our  greatest  hopes : 
as  places  of  objective  inquiry,  for  the  solu- 
tions of  society's  problems;  places  of  unfet- 
tered thought,  for  the  debate  of  sensitive 
Issues  without  fear  of  intimidation  or  re- 
prisal; centers  of  teaching  and  learning,  for 
the  education  of  tomorrow's  problem-solvers 
and  leaders. 

Just  as  those  who  compose  the  academic 
community  must  rise  to  the  defense  of 
colleges  and  universities  as  vital  and  endur- 
ing social  Institutions,  so  must  they  recog- 
nize that  these  Institutions  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  need  of  the  times.  A  coUege  or 
university  should  be  flexible  enough  to  ac- 
commodate change,  aggressive  enough  to 
promote  change,  and  wise  enough  to  antici- 
pate the  consequences  of  change.  It  must 
strive  as  never  before  to  become  a  bastion 
of  high  purpose,  a  goad  to  the  public  con- 
science, an  implacable  enemy  of  the  false, 
the  Inhumane,  and  the  imjust.  And  in  doing 
so.  It  must  defend  the  use  of  reason  as  the 
means  of  moving  toward  its  own  and  so- 
ciety's goals. 

The  survival  of  our  sjrstem  of  higher  edu- 
cation   and    its   long-term   contribution   to 
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society  depend  upon  rationality 
shared  concern,  and  mutual  n 
the    members  of  the   academic 
Students,  faculty,  administrators 
all   must  recognize  their  nece^ry 
pendence. 

rOOTNOTKS 


Coun:ll 


« For  a  list  of  consultants,  se<^ 
•Statistical   evidence  presen 
In  Chapter  I.  Is  drawn  from 
findings  of  the  American  Co 
tlon,  especially  from  Bayer  an(^ 
lence  and  Disruption  on  the 
1968-e9,"  Pall   1969.  Sducation 
authors  defined  violent  protest 
Incident   which   Involved    (a) 
building;    (b)    damage  to  a 
nlshlngs;   (c)  destruction  of 
papers;     (d)    campus    march 
rally  with  physical  violence; 
Jury  or  death  to  any  person, 
ruptlve  protest  was  defined 
Incident  which   Involved    (a) 
a   building;    (b)    barring   of 
building;    (c)    holding   officials 
interruption  of  classes,  speeche  i 
and  (e)   general  campus  strike 
classes  or  of  school  functions, 
terlzations  are  those  of  Bayer 
of  their  Committee. 

•New  York:  Basic  Books.  19i 
" « Bruno     Bettelheim. 
Encounter.  September  1969, 
»  To  Establish  Justice,  To 
TTanquility:   Final   Report   of 
Commission  on  the  Causes  ami 
Violence,  Washington:  Gov 
OfBce.  1969.  p.  311. 
•Ibid. 

'Robert  F.  Boruch.  "The 
Campus  Unrest,"  ACE  Researc  i 
4.  No.  5.  1969. 

•Martin  Trow,  "Reflections 
tlon  from  Mass  to  Universal 
tlon."  Daedalus,  Winter  1970, 
•  George  Duke  Humphrey,  " 
latlve  Appropriations:  An 
Viewpoint."  In  Association 
Boards  of  State  Universities 
stltutloDS,  Proceedings,  1949. 


recent 
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led  here,  and 

research 

on  Educa- 

Astln,  "Vio- 

U.S.  Campus, 

Record.  The 

I  any  campus 

burning  of  a 

or  fur- 

.  records,  or 

picketing,    or 

(e)  the  in- 

N(onvlolent  dls- 

any  campus 

xjcupation  of 

fntrance  to  a 

captive;    (d) 

,  or  meetings; 

or  boycott  of 

The  charac- 

ind  Astm,  not 


building 

flies. 


and 


a) 


TABLE  l.-WOTEST  ISSU  iS 


Protest  issue 


1.  U.S.  military  policy  (e.g., 

Vietnam.  CBW, ABM) 

2.  Setective  service  policy 

3.  ROTC  programs  

4.  On-campus  military  or 

Government  research 

5.  On-campus  recruiting  by 

Government  or  industry.... 

Total,  war-related  issues 
(1-5) 

6.  Institutional  services  (e.g.. 

food  and  medical  services, 
housing  and  recreation 
facilities) 

7.  Institutional  parietal  rules 

(e.g.,  dress,  dormitory 
regulations,  drinking,  sex, 
required  attendance  at 
school  functions) 

8.  Institutional  student  dis- 

ciplinary practices 

9.  Instructional  prxedures 

(e.g.  class  size,  quality  of 
instruction,  gradingsystem, 

student  evaluation) 

10.  Tuition  charges  and  fees  . . 

Total,  services  to  stu- 
dents issues  (6. 9, 10). 
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and  civility, 

among 

community. 

trustees — 

interde- 


Obs^lete     Youth," 

29-42. 

Irisure  Domestic 

the   National 

Prevention  of 

ernjment  Printing 


Faculty  Role  In 
Reports,  Vol. 

an  the  Transl- 
Higher  Educa- 
.  16.  pp.  41-42. 
iecuring  Legls- 
Admlnlstratlve 
of  Governing 
uid  Allied  In- 


••  Student  rights  and  guidelines  for  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  are  discussed  In  the 
Report  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Commission  on  Campus  Government  and 
Student  Dissent.  See  also  "Joint  Statement 
on  Rights  and  Freedoms  of  Students,"  AAVP 
Bulletin,  Summer  1968. 

APPENDIX  A.  CONSUl-TANTS  AND  ATJTHOBS  OF 
BACKGROUND   PAPERS 

Bennett  M.  Berger,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
University  of  California,  Davis. 

William  M.  Blrenbaum,  President,  Staten 
Island  (immunity  College. 

Landrum  R.  Boiling,  President,  Earlham 
College. 

Kenneth  E.  Bouldlng,  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics. University  of  Colorado. 

Sandy  Chadwlck,  Student,  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Allen  Cloud,  Student,  Orlnnell  College. 

Norman  Cousins.  Editor,  Saturday  Review. 

Carl  Davidson,  Assistant  Editor,  The 
Guardian. 

Tom  Dawson,  Editor.  Stanford  Daily,  Stan- 
ford University. 

Douglas  Dowd,  Professor  of  Economics. 
Cornell  University. 

Duane  Draper.  President,  Association  of 
Student  Governments. 

Jack  Edens.  Association  of  Student  Gov- 
ernments. 

David  A.  Henderson,  Campus  Affairs  Vice- 
President,  United  States  National  Student 
Association. 

Ralph  Hetzel,  Trustee.  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Robert  M.  Hundley.  Student,  Columbia 
University. 

Judson  Jerome,  Director,  Center  for  Docu- 
mentary Arts,  Antloch  Columbia  (Antlocb 
College  at  Columbia,  Maryland) . 

David  Johnson,  Association  of  Student 
Governments. 

LoiUs  Joughln,  Associate  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors. 

Joseph  F.  Kauffman,  President,  Rhode  Is- 
land College. 

David  A.  Keene.  National  Chairman,  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom. 


Kenneth  Kenlston.  Professor  of  Psychology. 
School  of  Medicine.  Yale  University. 

Clark  Kerr,  Chairman.  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education. 

David  J.  Langston,  Student.  (Columbia 
University. 

Seymour  Martin  Llpset,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Social  RelaUons,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Dean,  E.  McHenry.  Chancellor.  University 
of  California.  Santa  Crtiz. 

Steven  Muller.  Vice-President  for  Public 
Affairs.  Cornell  University. 

John  A.  Peoples,  Jr.,  President,  Jackson 
State  College. 

Richard  E.  Peterson,  Research  Psychologist, 
Educational  Testing  Service. 

Samuel  D.  Proctor,  Professor,  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Rutgers  University. 

Roger  Rapoport.  Former  Editor.  The  Mich- 
igan Daily,  University  of  Michigan. 

Marcus  Raskin,  Co-Director,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies;  Trustee,  Antloch  College. 

Morton  A.  Rauh,  Vice-President,  Antloch 
CJollege. 

William  M.  Roth,  Trtistee.  University  of 
California. 

Peter  Schrag,  Editor,  Change. 

Edward  Schwartz.  Former  President, 
United  States  National  Student  Association. 

Charles  E.  Shepard.  Student,  Northwestern 
University. 

Andrew  Sidell.  Student  Body  President, 
Pratt  Institute  of  Technology. 

Charles  Sutton.  Association  of  Student 
Governments. 

Ian  M.  Thompson.  Durango,  Colorado. 

Steven  J.  Tonsor,  Associate  Professor  of 
History,  University  of  Michigan. 

David  Wanser,  Association  of  Student  Gov- 
ernments. 

Harris  L.  Wofford,  Jr..  President.  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  College  at  Old  Westbury. 

Gwendolyn  Patton  Woods,  National  Coor- 
dinator. National  Association  of  Black  Stu- 
dents. 

E.  William  Zlebarth,  Dean,  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  University  of  Minnesota;  Trustee. 
BSacalester  College. 

J.  L.  Zwlngle,  Executive  Vice-President, 
Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges. 


APPENDIX  B.— STATISTICAL  TABLES  ONfCAMPUS  UNREST,  1968-«9 
AT  INSTITUTIONS  EXPERIENCING  INCIDENTS  OF  VIOLENT  OR  NONVIOLENT  DISRUPTIVE  PROTEST:  1968-69  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

(Weighted  population  estimates) 


A  long  institutions 
inenang  violent 
protesb 
(N  =  145) 


Among  institutions 

experiencing  nonviolent 

disruptive  protests 

(N  =  379) 


Percent 


Percent 


Among  Institutions 

experiencing  violent 

protests 

(N  =  145) 


Among  institutions 

experiencing  nonviolent 

disruptive  protests 

(N  =  379) 


Protest  Issue 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


56 

40 
55 

43 

S2 


38.6 
27.6 
37.9 

29.6 

35.9 


144 
88 
65 

40 

114 


38.0 
23.2 
17.1 

10.6 

30.1 


71 


49.0 


194 


51.2 


45 


31.0 


105 


27.7 


20 

13.8 

136 

35.9 

67 

46.2 

102 

26.9 

- 

36 

17 

24.8 
11.7 

125 
36 

33.0 
9.5 

. 

64 

44.1 

193 

SO.  9 

11.  Special  educational  programs 

tor  minority  groups  (e  g., 

black  studies,  compe 

tory  programs) 

12.  Special  admissions  policies 

for  minority  groups 

Total,  minority  group  stu 
dents  issues (11-12).. 

13.  Civil  rights  (e.g..  desegrega- 

tion, voter  registration).... 

14.  Labor  problems  (e.g..  wages, 

benefits,  unionization) 

15.  Administrative  indifference 

or  inaction  concerning 
local  community  problems. 

Total,  off-campus 
issues  (1-5;  13-15)... 

16.  Police  brutality 

17.  Requests  or  demands  ot 

amnesty    

18.  Administrative  indifference 

or  inaction  concerning 
previous  protest 
grievances 


96 

66.2 

194 

51.2 

55 

37.9 

97 

25.6 

- 

101 

69.1 

196 

51.7 

7 

4.8 

17 

4.5 

- 

28 

19.3 

10 

2.6 

61 

42.1 

29 

7.6 

102 

70.3 

214 

56.5 

37 
46 

25.5 
31.7 

13 
50 

3.4 

13.2 

63 


414 


106 


28.0 
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APPENDIX  B.-STATISTICAL  TABLES  ON  CAMPUS  UNREST,  1968-69-Continued 
TABLE  l.-PROTEST  ISSUES  AT  INSTITUTIONS  EXPERIENCING  INCIDENTS  OF  VIOLENT  OR  NONVIOLENT  DISRUPTIVE  PROTEST;  1968-69  ACADEMIC  YEAR-Continu*d 

IWeighled  population  estimatesl 


Among  institutions 
experiencing  violent 

protests 

(N  =  145) 


Among  institutions 

experiencing  nonviolent 

disruptive  protests 

(N  =  379) 


Protest  issue 


N 


Percent 


19.  Administrative  response  to 

previous  protests  45  31.0 

20.  Mourning  for  students  or 

others  killed  or  wounded.  22  15.2 

Total,  secondary  issues 
(16-20) 96  66.2 


67 
34 


157 


Percent 

17.7 
9.0 

41.4 


21.  Student  participation  in 

decisionmaking  (e.g.,  in- 
clusion on  committees).. 


78 


53.8 


147 


38.8 


Among  Institutions 

experiencing  violent 

protests 

(N  =  145) 


Among  institutions 

experiencing  nonviolent 

disruptive  protests 

(N  =  379) 


Protest  issue 


Percent 


Percent 


22.  Free  expression  (e.g.,  cen- 

sorship of  publicatkins, 
exclusion  of  "controver- 
sial" speakers).. 

23.  Faculty  (e.g.,  academic  free 

dom,  hiring,  tenure) 

Total,  student  power 
Issues  (7,  8,  21-23) 

24.  Other 

Grand  total  (1-24) 


U 

51 


HI 

35.2 


SI 


13.5 
17.1 


ower 
1-23)... 

113 

77.9 

283 

74.7 

30 

20.7 

60 

15.8 

145 

100.0 

379 

100.0 

Source:  Office  of  Research,  American  Council  on  Education. 

TABLE  2.-IMME0IATE  OUTCOMES  OF  PROTEST  INCIDENTS  ON  CAMPUSES  EXPERIENCING  VIOLENT  OR  NONVIOLENT  DISRUPTIVE  PROTEST:  1968-69  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

(Weighted  population  estimates] 


Among  145  institutions 

experiencing  violent 

protests 

Among  379  institutions 

experiencing  nonviolent 

disruptive  protests 

Among  145  institutions 

experiencing  violent 

protests 

Among  379  institutions 

experiencing  nonviolent 

disruptive  protests 

Direct  results  and              — 
consequences 

N 

Percent 

N 

Percent 

consequences 

N 

Percent 

N 

PwcMrt 

1.  National  Guard  called  in 

2.  Off-campus  police  called  in... 

3.  One  or  more  persons  killed... 

4.  Some  persons  iniured 

5.  Some  protesters  arrested 

6.  Some  protesters  indicted 

2 
80 

8 

45 
82 
37 

1.4 
55.2 

5.5 
31.0 
56.6 
25.5 

0 
45 
0 
0 
19 
10 

0 

11.9 
0 
0 

5.0 
2.6 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

Some  students  suspended  or 
put  on  probation. 

Formal  student  reprimands 
issued  

Financial  assistance  with- 
drawn from  some  protesters . 

Total,  major  institutional 
discipline  against  indi- 
vidual studente  (12, 13, 
15) 

Total,  either  civil  or 
institutional  action 
against  individual 
students  (5, 6, 12, 13, 
15).. 

Some  faculty  or  adminis- 
trators resigned  as  a  result 

-             48 

52 

13 

33.1 

35.8 

9.0 

69 

41 
6 

18.2 

10.8 

1.6 

Total,  civil  Ktion  against 
individual  students  (5-6). 

87 

60.0 

24 

6.3 

56 

38.6 

80 

7.  Temporary  restraining  order 

28 
60 

69 

90 

43 

21 

19.3 
41.4 

47.6 

62.1 

29.6 
14.5 

25 
42 

143 

316 

67 
19 

6.6 
11.1 

37.7 

83.4 

17.7 
5.0 

21.1 

or  court  injunction  ob- 

109 

75.2 

•4 

8  Classes  suspended        

9.  National  press  or  television 

coverage  given  to  protest.. 
10.  Administration  or  faculty 

22.2 

negotiated  issues  with 
demonstrators 

11.  Formal  statement  issued  by 

faculty  in  support  of 
protesters.. 

12.  One  or  more  students 

dismissed  or  expelled 

13 
23 

9.0 
15.9 

2 
29 

.5 

Other 

7.6 

Source:  Office  ot  Research,  American  Council  on  Education. 


TABLE  3.-INSTITUTI0NAL  CHANGES  AS  REUTED  TO  MAJOR  INCIDENTS  OF  CAMPUS  PROTEST,  1968-69  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

(Weighted  population  estimates] 


As  a  direct  result  of  protest  incident 


Not  as  a  direct  result  of  protest  incident 


Changes 


On  campuses 

experiencing 

violent  protests 

(N  =  145) 

N      Percent 


On  campuses 

experiencing 

nonviolent 

disruptive  protests 

(N  =  379) 

N      Percent 


On  campuses 

experiencing 

violent  protests 

(N  =  14S) 

N      Percent 


On  campuses 

experiencing 

nonviolent 

disruptive  protests 

(N=3y9) 

N      Percent 


On  campuses  not 

experiencing 

violent  or 

nonvk>lent 

disruptive  protests 
(N  =  1818) 


N 


Percent 


1.  Establishment  of  black  studies  program  or  department 

2.  Instltutkin  of  other  curriculum  changes 

3.  Institution  of  special  admissions  policies  lor  minority  group  members 

Total,  changes  in  racial  policies(l,  3) 

4.  Liberalization  of  parietal  rules — 

5.  Changes  in  institutional  rules  and  regulations  governing  students 

6.  Provision  to  students  of  greater  voice  or  representation  on  existing  committees.. 

Total,  changes  in  student  power(4-6) -_ 

7.  Formation  ot  new  committees  or  study  groups  on  campus 

8.  Terminjition  ot  ROTC  program 

9.  Changes  in  ROTC  program,  such  as  making  it  elective 

10  Discontinuation  of  some  campus  research  for  the  military 

11.  Prohibition  ot  on-campus  recruiting  for  some  organizations 

Total,  substantive  institutional  changes  (1-6,  8-11) 

12.  Other 

Source:  Office  of  Research,  American  Council  on  Education. 


68 
32 
23 


46.9 
22.1 
15.9 


34 
74 
19 


9.0 

19.5 

5.0 


44 

86 
38 


30.3 
59.3 
26.2 


186 

218 

76 


49.1 
57.5 

2ai 


324 
749 
155 


17.8 

41.2 

8.5 


80 


55.2 


42 


11.1 


61 


42.1 


202 


53.3 


424 


23.3 


8 
17 
33 

37 


5.5 
11.7 
22.8 


47 
54 
69 


12.4 
14.2 
18.2 


78 
79 
81 


53.8 
54.5 
55.9 


156 
187 
194 


41.2 
49.3 
51.2 


448 

746 
823 


24.6 
41.0 
45.3 


25.5 


118 


31.1 


104 


71.7 


258 


68.1 


1,062 


58.4 


78 
4 

16 
0 
6 


53.8 
2.8 

11.0 
0 
4.1 


131 
2 

14 

0 

12 


34.6 

.5 

3.7 

0 

3.2 


89 
0 
4 

2 
0 


61.4 
0 

2.8 
1.4 
0 


145 

0 

16 

2 

0 


38.3 
0 

4.2 
.5 
0 


604 

3 

19 

0 

U 


33.2 

.2 

1.0 

0 

.6 


104 


71.7 


204 


53.8 


116 


8ao 


336 


88.6 


1,128 


62.0 


13 


9.0 


31 


8.2 


3.4 


1.3 


36 


2.0 
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TABLE  4-INSTIT  TIONAL 


Enrollment 


Under  500 

500  to 999--.. 
1.000  to  S.OOO. 
Over  5.000... 


Total. 


Source :  Office  o(  Research.  American  Counc 

TABLE  5.-INSTITUTI^NAL 


Selectivity  evel 


Low 

Low  inlermediate.. 
High  intermediate. 
Hiih 


Total. 


tie  I 


Note   The  institutional  selectivity  score  is  .. 
National  Mer.l  Scholarship  Ouahtying  Test  to 
These  scores  are  coded  into  seven  broad  cat^ones 
cation  ot  data  sources  and  prxedures.  see 
(New  York    Free  Press,  lorthcommj). 


,  median  standardized  score  on  the  ACT.  SAT.  or 

students  entering  each  US    college  or  unversitv. 

ii«ories  ot  institutional  selectivity   For  further  specih- 

A  eiander  W.  Astin.  "Predicting  Success  in  College' 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  imanimous  consent, 
sence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Whalen    tat  the  req+est 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  May 
May  19,  on  account  of  ofBc<al 

Mr.  FRELCTCHxnrsEN  (at 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford>  ,  for  Ma  J 
May  19.  on  account  of  official 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  lat 
of  Mr.   Gerald  R.   Ford), 
through  May  19,  on  accoui^t 
business. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachuset  s 
quest  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  > 
through  May  19,  on  accouijt 
business. 

Mr.  MosHER   <at  the  req^iest 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  May 
May  19.  on  account  of  official 

Mr.  Patten  ot  the  request 
BERT),  for  today,  on  accoui^t 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  lat  the  reques; 
DABBo).  for  Monday.  May  11 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  (at  the  r^uest 
BoGGs).  for  today,  on  accoiyit 
business. 

Mr.   Yatron   (at  the 
McCoRMACK).  for  May  11 
14,  on  account  of  illness 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  OI  ANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  psrmission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowlni ;  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sfecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  30  mUiutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extpnd  their  re- 
marks and  include  extrane<>us  matter:) 

Mr.  Bush,  for  5  minutes j  today. 
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SIZE  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  VIOLENT  AND  NONVIOLENT  DISRUPTIVE  PROTEST  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 
[Weighted  population  estimates) 


2- Year  colleges 


4-Year  colleges 


Universities 


Percent  with 

Percent  with         nonviolent 

violent  disruptive 

N  protest  protest 


Percent  with 

Percent  with         nonviolent 

violent         disruptive 

N  protest  protest 


Percent  with 

Percent  with  nonviolent 

violent  disruptive 

N  protest  protest 


224 

169 

303 

M 


0 
0 

4.3 
16.2 


0 
0 

2.6 
35.3 


129 
394 
591 
159 


3.1 
2.5 
5.4 
13.8 


4.71 
17.5/ 
23.5 
23.9 


54 

29 
222 


13.8 
22.1 


69.0 
42.0 


764 


3.1 


4.2 


1.273 


5.3 


19.8 


305 


17.4 


31.1 


on  Education. 

SELECTIVITY  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  VIOLENT  AND  NONVIOLENT  DISRUPTIVE  PROTEST  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 
IWeighted  population  estimatesi 


2- Year  colleges 


4- Year  colleges 


Universities 


Percent  with 

Percent  with         nonviolent 

violent         disruptive 

N  protest  protest 


Percent  with 

Percent  with         nonviolent 

violent  disruptive 

N  protest  protest 


Percent  with 
violent 
protest 


Percent  with 

nonviolent 

disruptive 

protest 


608 

150 

6 


3.0 
4.0 
0 


5.2 

0 

u 


307 
362 
454 
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Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


in- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  President's  message  on  the 
International   Coffee  Agreement  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebklius)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Roudebush  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Minshall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LuKENS  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 


Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two 
stances. 
Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Parbstein  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McPall. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Priedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  RoDDJO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Peighan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Praser  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Ryan  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagah  in  two  instances. 
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ENROLLED     BILLS     SIGNED 


Mr.  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4869.  An  act  to  further  the  economic 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Hopl  Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of  Arizona; 

H.R.  15694.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard; 

HJl.  15945.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and 

H.R.  15980.  An  act  to  make  certain  revi- 
sions m  the  retirement  benefits  of  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  teachers  and  oth- 
er educational  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4869.  To  further  the  economic  ad- 
vancement and  general  welfare  of  the  Hopl 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of  Arizona; 

HJl.  15694.  To  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard; 

H.R.  15945.  To  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce:  and 

H.R.  16980.  To  make  cenaln  revisions  In 
the  retirement  benefits  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  school  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  Lmtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  May  12.  1970  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2042.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  3,  1970.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Mobile  Harbor,  Ala.  (Theodore 
Ship  Channel ) ,  in  partial  response  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  24. 
1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-335) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  Illustrations. 

2043.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  estimated  value  of  certain  sup- 
port furnished  from  military  functions  ap- 
propriations for  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1970.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 638  of  Public  Law  91-171;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


2044.  A  letter  from  tht  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Army,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  the  intention  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  Agriculture  to  Interchange 
jurisdiction  of  civil  works  and  national  forest 
lands  at  Monroe  Reservoir  and  Cannelton 
locks  and  rt«m  projects  In  Indiana,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  505a  and  505b; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2045.  A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, Export  Marketing  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of 
agreements  signed  for  foreign  currencies  un- 
der Public  Law  480  during  March  and  April, 
1970,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2046.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  no  advances  were  authorized  to 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  development 
fund  during  fiscal  year  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  404  of  Public  Law  90- 
537;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2047.  A  letter  from  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
a  revision  In  the  letters  accompanying  two 
drafts  of  proposed  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2048.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  final  conclusion  In  docket  No.  153.  The 
Iowa  Trihe  of  the  Iowa  Reservation  in  Kan- 
sas  and  Nebraska,  et  al.,  the  Scu:  and  Fox 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  et  al..  Plain- 
tiffs V.  the  United  States  of  America,  Defend- 
ant, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Act.  sis  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2049.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  sections  2734a(a) 
and  2734b(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  settlement,  under  interna- 
tional agreements,  of  certain  claims  incident 
to  the  noncombat  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Received  Prom  the  Comptroller 
General 

2050.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Federal  grants  awarded  for  con- 
structing waste  treatment  facilities  which 
benefit  industrial  users,  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations. 

2051.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  questionable  claims  under  the 
medicaid  program  for  the  care  of  persons  In 
State  Institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded 
m  California.  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  sis  follows: 

[Submitted  May  8, 1970] 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  994.  H.R.  17548,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  Independent  exec- 
utive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1063).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


Mr.  BicMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  9017.  A  bill  to  permit  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  under  the  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1064).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  15033.  A  bill  to  authorize. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  gift  of  all 
or  part  of  a  human  body  after  death  for 
specified  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  91-1065).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Resolution  960.  Resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
(Rept.  No.  91-1066).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

~  [Submitted  May  11. 1970] 

Mr.  KASTENMEIEB :  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. S.  2624.  An  Act  to  Improve  the  judi- 
cial machinery  In  customs  courts  by  amend- 
ing the  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
judicial  actions  and  administrative  proceed- 
ings in  customs  matters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1067). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  14306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (R^t. 
No.  91-1069).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  or  riUe  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  13469.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of 
John  R.  Goenell;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  91-1068).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJi.  14449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Eugene  M.  Sims,  Sr.  (Rept.  No.  91-1070) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN :  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  4983.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James 
M.  Buster;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1071).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 

HJl.  17549.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating  solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and 
waterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   MILLS    (for   himself   and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin) : 

H.R.  17550.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  in  benefits, 
to  Improve  computation  methods,  and  to 
raise  the  earnings  base  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  system, 
to  maK>;  Improvements  In  the  medicare,  med- 
icaid, and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  upon  improvements  In 
the  operating  effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

HJl.  17651.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  C(xnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By    Mr.    COWGER    (for 
Pirn  IE.    Mr.    Minshall 
Mr.  Dent.  Mr.   Garmati 
Mr.  Debwinski.  Mr.  Don 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessei; 
TON,   Mr.   MizE,   Mr 
Nichols.  Mr.  Bevill,  a 
Bxa) : 
H  R.  17552.  A  bill  to  Improve 
ment   In   urban   areas   by 
funds  to  Improve  the 
services:  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr  BIESTER : 
H.R.  17553.  A  bill  to  amend 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  add  two 
Congress  to  the  National 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R     17554.    A    bill    to    prov 
abuse    and     drug     dependency 
treatment  and  rehabilitation 
mlttee    on     Interstate    and 
merce. 

By    Mr     HAWKINS    (for 
Reid   of   New  York. 
BcRTON   of   California 
Mr    Clay.   Mr    Powell 
Mr.    ScHECXR,    Mr 
OHaka.    Mrs.    Ch 
man.  &lr.  EowAaos  of 
ANDERSON  of  California, 
of    California.    Mr 
Dawson,  Mr.  Halpebn, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln.  and 

MEtER)  : 

H.R.  17555.  A  bill  to  further 
employment     opportunities 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  NHNSHALL: 
H.R.  17556.  A  bill  to  encoura^ 
of  International  txade  on  a   " 
table  basis:  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr   PATMAN  (for 
Rogers  of  Colorado) : 
H.R.    17557.   A    bill   to 
ability   of   mortgage    credit   foi 
Ing    of    urgently    needed 
other  purposes:  to  the 
Ing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  17558.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code,  to  revise 
system    for    certain    offlcers   ol 
components  of  the  Army:   to 
on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H.R.    17559.    A   bill   to   I 
ability  of  mortgage  credit  for 
of  urgently  needed  housing. 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  or 
Currency. 

H.R.    17560.   A   bill   to   aut 
Commissioner  of  Education  to 
cation  programs  to  encourage 
of  policies  and  support  of  actl 
to  enhance  environmental   . 
tain  ecological  balance;  to  the 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.   17561.  A  bin  to 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  study 
of  establishing  a  national  w 
California  and  or  adjacent  " 
the  preservation  of  the 
the    Committee    on    Merchan 
Fisheries. 

H.R.   17562.  A  bill  to  amen<  I 
Revenue   Code    of    1954    to 
$5,000     exemption     from     I 
amounts  received  as  annultle  i 
other  retirement  benefits;  to 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  17563  A  bUl  to  provld* 
national  health  Insurance,  and 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texai 
HR.  17564.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
term  "claim"  as  used  therein 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
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By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Anderson  of  California.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Ca»et,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Derwinski.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert. Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Kasten MEIER,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Lecgett,  and  Mr.  McCarthy)  : 
H.R.  17566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and    rehabilitation;    to    the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Matsunaca,   Mr.    Meskill, 
Mr.     MiNisH.     Mr.     Moobhead.     Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Patten.  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr. 
STOKES,  and  Mr.  Tiernan  )  : 
H.R.  17566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and    rehabilitation;    to    the   Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  ( for  him- 
self. Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Wydler,   and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  CalUornla)  : 
H.R.  17567.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and    rehabilitation;    to    the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  17568.  A   bill   to   provide   for    orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and   for    other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  17669.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation  of   present   and   futtire   surface  and 
strip  mining,  for  the  conservation,  acquisi- 
tion, and  reclamation  of  surface  and  strip 
miner  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  17570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  existing  program  relating  to  ed- 
ucation, research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tions In  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases  and  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  17571.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vessels 
operating   solely   on   the   Inland   rivers   and 
waterways;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.  17572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26.  1956.  to  give  the  Muscatine  Bridge  Com- 
mission additional  time  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Musca- 
tine. Iowa,  and  the  town  of  Drury.  Hi.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck)mmtttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H  R.  17573.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
act  of  September  30.  1965.  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  17574.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  atle  Xni  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  ond  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.J.  Res.  1227.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing July  12,  1970,  as  "Salute  to  Armed  Forces 
In  Vietnam  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  1228.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as 
"National  Shut-ins'  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H.  Con.  Res.  607.  Concurrent  resolution, 
the  Congress  reafllnns  Its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  affecting  grave  national  Is- 
sues of  war  and  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Con.  Res.  608.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    regarding 
troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, national  policy  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
congressional  responsibility  for  consultation 
with  the  President  In  all  matters  of  war  and 
peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  609.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.  Res.  996.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prohibit 
the  election  of  a  Member  of  the  House  as 
chairman  of  any  standing  committee  U  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  70  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
H  Res.  997.  Resolution  to  authorize  a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  House  to  study  first- 
hand the  recent  developments  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  then  report  Its  findings  to  the  House 
of   Representatives    within    30    days    of    Its 
adoption;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KARTH : 
H.  Res.  998.   Resolution   to   stop   funds  for 
war  In  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds  for 
war  In  Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  999.   Resolution   calling  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  cure  and  control  can- 
cer within  this  decade;  to  the  Cksmmlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,    Mr.    ES)wards    of    Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan.  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.  Res.  1000.  Resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture   limitation    on    the    American    military 
effort  In  Southeast  Asia;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Adair, 
Mr.  Langen,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen.   Mr.   Rees.   and   Mr.   Hor- 
TON)  : 
H.  Res.  1001.  Resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect    to    the    Strategic    Arms    Limitation 
Talks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.  Res.  1002.  Resolution  to  stop  funds  for 
war  in  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 
for  wai   m  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  " 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

378.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  lands  In  Port  Totten,  N.Y., 
for  hospital  faclllUes  and  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

379.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  Cambodia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  sis  follows : 

474.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petltlon'of  the 
Boston    Housing    Authority.    Boston.    Mass., 
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relative  to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  na- 
tional priorities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

475.  Also,  petition  of  a  meeting  of  the 
faculty,  students,  and  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HIU. 
relative  to  the  war  In  Indochina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


476.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super-  478.  Also,  petition  of  Norman  M.  Gelfand, 
visors.  County  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relatlveet  al.,  Chicago,  111.,  relative  to  Impeach- 
to  Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelgnment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
Affairs.  ^  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

477.  Also,  petition  of  the  12th  district,  De-  479.  Also,  petition  of  the  Canaveral  Port 
partment  of  Louisiana,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Authority,  Port  Canaveral,  Fla.,  relative  to 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  sup-  designating  Cape  Kennedy  as  the  operational 
port  of  the  President's  actions  on  Cambodia;  base  for  the  space  shuttle  system;  to  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Committee  on   Science   and   AstronauUcs. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  A  MORE  DY- 
NAMIC TRANSPORT  ACTION  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
1970,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Redding,  the  Hous- 
ing Director  in  the  Office  of  Facilitation 
located  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation spoke  before  the  Middle  West 
Shipper-Motor  Carrier  conference  in 
Springfield.  Mo.  Mr.  Redding's  speech 
entitled,  "The  Outlook  for  a  More  Dy- 
namic Transport  Action  System,"  sets 
forth  the  ideas  and  policies  the  Nixon 
administration  is  proposing  and  imple- 
menting, so  as  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  an  efficient  transportation 
system.  I  certainly  feel  Mr.  Redding's 
remarks  merit  the  attention  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

The  text  follows: 
The  Outlook  for  a  More  Dynamic 
Transport   Action   System 


When  President  Nixon  on  March  26  ap- 
proved the  official  observance  of  National 
Transportation  Week,  to  be  observed  later 
this  month.  Its  significance  to  the  nation's 
economy  took  on  new  meaning. 

Transportation  becomes  even  more  Im- 
pressive when  you  realize  that  13  percent  of 
the  nation's  work  force  Is  engaged  In  some 
form  of  transport-related  business.  Signifi- 
cant also  Is  the  fact  that  some  20  percent 
of  the  nation's  Gross  National  Product  em- 
anates from  transportation  goods  and  serv- 
ices! 

A  few  years  ago.  some  10  percent  of  our 
total  U.S.  net  civilian  Investment  was  In 
privately  owned  transportation  facilities.  It 
Is  estimated  that  public  and  private  Invest- 
ment today  amounts  to  more  than  one-half 
trillion  dollars. 

What  a  wonderful  tribute  It  Is  to  private 
enterprise  that  the  world's  finest  transpor- 
tation system  exists  In  a  nation — our  very 
own — which  possesses  the  world's  only  pri- 
vately ovirned  and  operated  Inter-clty  trans- 
portation system! 

Yet,  as  Transportation  Secretary  John 
Volpe  says.  "We  are  suddenly  aware  that 
our  transportation  system  is  not  good 
enough.  We  have  now  come  face  to  face 
with  the  Inescapable  fact  that  there  Is  a 
vital  public  responsibility  In  this  tradi- 
tionally autonomous  industry." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  was  es- 
tablished In  April  1967  to  develop  an  efficient, 
economical  and  safe  national  transportation 
system.  That  Is  quite  an  order. 

And  I  doubt  that  anyone  in  those  early 
months  of  the  Department  fully  reaUzed  the 
broad  dimensions  of  such  a  task.  In  fact, 
much  of  our  effort  in  the  last  three  years  has 
been  consumed  by  the  simple  need  to  define 
the  properties  of  a  national  system. 


We  studied  present  transport  operations 
and  projected  future  needs.  We  devel- 
oped policies  which  give  direction  to  plan- 
ning a  total  and  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

And  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
systems  Implementation  must  begin — where 
we  must  apply  our  knowledge  to  produce  con- 
structive change. 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  Seventies,  we 
are  prone  to  think  of  "technology"  In  rather 
glamorous  terms.  After  all,  we  Just  left  a 
ten-year  period  which  Included  development 
of  the  space  ship,  the  Jumbo  Jet,  the  laser, 
and  the  mlnl-sklrt. 

The  Seventies  will,  no  doubt,  contain  simi- 
lar advancements.  But  If  we  are  to  really 
begin  putting  the  pieces  of  our  transporta- 
tion system  together,  the  next  ten  years  will 
have  to  produce  some  comparatively  pedes- 
trian advances — such  as  automatic  signal- 
ling devices,  rapid  excavation  equipment,  and 
safer  highway  guard  rails. 
n 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  transpor- 
tation services  we  use  In  this  country  Is  pro- 
vided by  highways. 

In  1968,  the  latest  year  on  which  we  have 
information,  total  transportation  costs 
throughout  the  nation  were  $171  billion — 
highways  accounted  for  $142  billion,  or  83 
percent  of  the  total. 

Breaking  It  down  further,  we  find  that 
truck  movements  account  for  $55  billion,  or 
73  percent  of  the  total  transportation  freight 
bin,  while  movements  by  automobile  and 
bus  account  for  $87  billion,  or  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  passenger  transport. 

In  Intercity  travel  In  1969,  It  Is  estimated 
that  of  1,130  billion  person  miles  of  travel. 
977  billion  were  by  automobile  and  26  billion 
by  bus.  for  a  total  of  1.003  billion,  or  88  per- 
cent of  the  Intercity  total.  Air  travel  was 
second  with  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total. 

Urban  areas  are  almost  totally  dependent 
on' highway  transportation.  In  1968,  In  urban 
areas  of  more  than  50.000  population,  over  97 
percent  of  all  persons  miles  of  travel  were  by 
highway  vehicle. 

In  smaller  urban  areas  the  proportion  of 
travel  by  highway  Is  practically  100  percent. 

In  the  movement  of  goods,  virtually  all 
movement  within  urban  areas  Is  by  truck. 
In  Intercity  movement,  highway  transporta- 
tion Is  larger  than  many  realize.  Of  a  total 
of  some  1,850  billion  ton  miles  of  goods  move- 
ment in  1968,  430  billion,  or  about  23  percent, 
were  by  truck.  Rail  movement,  with  Ite  longer 
haul  distances,  accounted  for  41  percent. 

However,  the  value  of  truck  transporta- 
tion is  considerably  greater  In  proportion,  as 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  regulated  and  pri- 
vate truck  carriers  together  accounted  for  73 
percent  of  the  freight  transportation  bill. 

In  presenting  these  figures,  I  do  not  mean 
to  minimize  the  contributions  of  any  of  the 
other  modes  In  our  transportation  system. 
All  of  the  transport  modes  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  mobility  of  people  and  goods  our  na- 
tion requires,  and  each  of  the  modes  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  the  Job  It  does  best  as 
complementary — not  comi)etlng — elements  of 
the  total  transportation  system. 

But.  the  figures  are  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  within  our  national  transpwrtaUon  sys- 
tem, highways  are  the  predominant  mode. 


They  provide  the  overwhelming  proportion 
of  the  transportation  services  used  by  Amer- 
icans today.  They  are  the  backbone  of  our 
whole  mobility  network. 

There  Is  every  reason,  also,  to  believe  that 
highways  will  continue  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant mode  In  the  future.  There  Is  no  alter- 
native in  sight  which  can  provide  either  the 
volume  or  the  variety  of  transportation  serv- 
ices which  are  so  indispensable  to  the  way  of 
life  we  Americans  have  chosen. 

Motor  vehicle  travel  now  exceeds  a  trillion 
vehicle  miles  a  year,  and  Is  expected  to  reach 
1.5  trillion  miles  In  1985,  or  about  a  50  per- 
cent Increase  In  15  years.  This  would  foUow 
a  100  i>ercent  Increase  In  the  preceding  sim- 
ilar period  of  time. 

This  gives  some  indication  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  challenge  facing  the  highway 
program. 

m 

Our  Federal  Highway  Administrator  re- 
cenUy  told  Congress  that  the  motorist  driv- 
ing on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  "is 
probably  the  only  taxpayer  who  gets  his  dol- 
lar back,  with  Interest." 

In  the  DOT  stewardship  report  to  Congress, 
the  following  major  accomplishments  and 
contributions  were  listed: 

A  relocation  housing  program  that  as- 
sures persons  forced  to  move  because  of  high- 
way Improvementa  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
housing.  This  means  better  housing  for  some 
25.000  families  annually. 

Training  programs  which  lead  to  perma- 
nent Jobs  for  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
minority  persons  who  participate. 

A  nation-wide  planning  program  which  has 
helped  233  urban  areas  of  50,000  population 
or  more  to  achieve  comprehensive  plans  for 
their  communities. 

A  renewed  emphasis  on  highway  safety. 
Every  1,000  miles  of  Interstate  highway 
opened  to  traffic  means  200  fewer  traffic 
deaths  had  older  roads  been  used.  Also,  a  spe- 
cial "spot  safety  improvement"  program  of 
the  past  few  years  has  seen  7.158  projects 
costing  $1.06  billion  completed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  States,  with  their  own  funding, 
have  Improved  some  18,600  such  spots.  These 
are  small  projects  which  produce  dramatic 
reductions  In  accidents. 

A  survey  of  all  bridges  In  the  Nation  and 
establishment  of  national  Inspection  stand- 
ards for  these  bridges.  Programs  to  train 
bridge  Inspectors  are  underway. 

A  number  of  transit  Improvement  projects, 
ranging  from  exclusive  bus  lanes  and  extra 
median  width  for  rapid  transit  facilities  to  a 
series  of  special  feasibility  studies  and  an 
urban  corridor  demonstration  program  are 
being  conducted  JolnUy  with  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration. 

Twelve  percent  of  all  highway  program 
funds  now  are  directly  associated  with  social 
and  environmental  factors  and  at  least  that 
much  again  Is  Indirectly  concerned  with  en- 
vironment. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  under 
Secretary  Volpe,  Is  setting  the  pace.  We  are 
working  to  bring  about  a  new  vitality,  a  new 
concern,  a  new  dedication, 
rv 

I  would  now  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
today  with  a  brief  description  of  my  Office 
of  Facilitation  which  Is  responsible  to  DOT 
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Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  i  nd  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  Charles  D.  Bakei. 

It  IB  our  responsibility  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  In  carrrlng  out  the 
statutory  mandate  of  the  Trans]  K>rtatlon  Act 
of  1968,  "to  faclUUte  the  dev«4opment  and 
Improvement  of  coordinated  tiiansportatlon 
service,  to  be  provided  by  prlva(te  enterprise 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasll^le.  .  ."  This 
means  that  we  shall  help  to  devlelop  and  Im- 
plement policies,  practices,  and  procedures  to 
expedite,  to  the  maximum  degi^  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest,  the  flo*  of  domestic 
and  International  commerce.  Including  the 
vitally  Important  containerlzatljDn  resources. 
We  have  recently  tried  to  develop  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  planned  activities  la  terminology 
readily  understandable  to  the  gtneral  public, 
which  includes  the  following  aiips  and  objec- 
tives: 

Prevent  imneces&ary  delays  tb  passengers, 

baggage,  cargo,  mail,  equipment,  and  crews; 

Provide  optimum  ease  and  ^ore  reliable 

connections  for  passenger  traffic 

Reduce  paperwork  volume  and  documenta- 
tion costs  for  Industry  and  government; 

Realize  more  efficient,  secure.  4nd  economi- 
cal storage  and  transportation  services  to 
shippers  at  lowest  total  cost; 

Enhance  reliability  and  schedule  regularity 
of  conmion-carrler  services; 

Shorten  elapsed  transit  tlme|for  domestic 
and  International  traffic; 

Enlarge   the  capacity  to  haddle  domestic 

and  International  passenger  and  cargo  traffic; 

Increase  the  productive  use  qf  commercial 

vehicles; 

Stimulate  continued  techi^loglcal  im- 
provements in  transport  servlc< 

Accomplish  more  productive  lutiUzatlon  of 
carrier,  terminal  and  government  personnel; 
Improve  transportation  of  doipestic  and  In- 
ternational nmll; 

Promote  exports  from  the  Ignited  States; 
and 

Foster  foreign  tourism  to  the  ^nited  States. 
In  a  realistic  sense,  the  cheAlenge  to  the 
Office  of  Pacllltation  Is  to  becon^e  an  ACTION 
OFFICE,  in  facing  the  container  problems  of 
today,  and  helping  provide  leadership  to  solve 
them.  Government  stands  ree^y  to  partici- 
pate actively  on  the  Sring  llae.  and  I  am 
proud  to  serve  on  the  Departrnjent  of  Trans- 
portation team. 

Our  1970  faclllUtlon  prograkn  includes  a 
30-polnt  package  of  problems,  grouped  Into 
general  categories  of  passengeij  and  baggage 
facilitation,  cargo  terminal  congestion,  docu- 
mentation management,  intennodal  trans- 
portation management,  including  container 
problems,  facilitation  education,  and  several 
additional  projects  including  cargo  security 
and  the  Trade  Simplification  Adt. 

Our  basic  plan  oriented  tcj  "getting  re- 
sults." is  to  apply  an  ad  hoa  approach  to 
each  of  these  areas,  using  various  techniques 
of  implementation  which  can  best  be  applied. 
We  shall  attack  these  facilitation  areas  with 
in-bouse  two-man  coordlnatlob  teams,  sup- 
plemented by  selective  task  farces,  research 
studies,  consultant  support,  and  the  educa- 
tional and  promotional  values  we  foresee 
from  our  National  Transportation  Facilita- 
tion Committee.  j 

We  shall  invite  and  ecourage  the  inter- 
ested Indxistry  groups  to  develop  facilitation 
committees  in  order  that  we  i^y  have  their 
latest  thinking  as  to  factual] input,  needs, 
desirable  programs,  arid  propfsed  solutions 
in  the  weeks  and  months  akead.  We  will 
share  the  responsibility  and  vniatever  credit 
Is  due.  not  only  with  the  prl^te  enterprise 
sector,  but  also  with  International,  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government !  Interests  We 
contemplate  our  resp>onslblllt^  to  be  coordi- 
nation in  fact,  not  In  name  onlj 

The  dictionary  Is  the  onlf  place  where 
"success"  comes  before  "wo^k" — we  have 
much  work  ahead ! 

If  I  had  to  pick  two  overriding  concerns 
which  wlU  have  the  most  Influence  on  our 
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systems  development  and  technology  in  the 
Seventies,  they  would  be  safety  and  environ- 
ment. These  two  elements  are  relative  to  all 
modes.  They  are  basic  to  this  Administra- 
tion's stated  goal  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  life.  They  are  basic  to  the  Department's 
goal  of  Improving  the  quality  of  transp>orta- 
tion — of  making  transportation  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade — we  enter  It 
running.  We  will  be  building — adapting — 
growing — planning — and  building  some 
more.  I  believe  that,  with  your  help,  we  can 
and  will  have  that  transportation  system 
which  is  safe,  economical  and  efficient,  and 
will  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  our 
citizens. 


May  11,  1970 


•NO"  VOTE  ON  DIRECT 
ELECTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  Missotnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  consid- 
eration of  electoral  reform  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  subsequent  pas- 
sage of  legislation  for  direct  election  of 
the  President,  I  have  continuously  and 
consistently  opposed  this  reform.  When  I 
was  invited  to  present  my  case  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  its 
latest  public  hearings,  April  15,  I  ac- 
cepted— in  order  that  I  might  once  again 
document  my  case  against  direct  elec- 
tion. 

My  concern  rims  deep  and  my  convic- 
tion is  sincere.  At  this  point  in  the  crucial 
consideration  of  electoral  reform  by  the 
Senate.  I  again  request  audience  for  my 
views.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  Senate  and 
House  colleagues  will  examine  my  posi- 
tion and  consider  my  thoughts  as  they 
formulate  final  positions  on  electoral  re- 
form. 

The  testimony  I  presented  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  follows: 

STATKMEirr  BT  HON.  Whxiam  L.  Cu^y 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed "direct  election  of  the  President", 
simply  stated,  is  predicated  on  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  a  system  will  inhibit  the  po- 
litical Influence  of  minority  groups. 

It  Is  uncanny  that  the  "burden  of  proof" 
In  this  debate — has  been  assigned  to  those 
of  us  who  defend  the  electoral  system  which 
has  served  us  well — and  that  the  proponents 
of  such  sweeping  reform  as  "direct  elec- 
tion"— which  Is  untried  and  necessarily  un- 
proven,  do  not  discuss  the  "need"  for  change, 
but  only  change  itself. 

Direct  election  spokesmen  recommend 
abolition  of  the  electoral  system  solely  be- 
cause they  fear  the  possibility  of  It  failing  us. 
But  when  I  express  my  "fear"  that  direct 
election  forecasts  the  demise  of  the  two-party 
system,  I  am  dismissed  with  some  "reason- 
able assurance"  that  my  fears  are  totally  un- 
warranted. 

I  take  no  real  pleasure  in  opposing  my 
liberal  colleagues  on  this  Issue — but  the  mere 
fact  that  most  liberals  hold  a  view  contrary 
to  mine  In  no  way  affects  the  validity  of  my 
argument.  Truth  does  not  demand  unani- 
mous acceptance  or  majority  approval. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  direct  popular  vote 
would  inhibit  the  political  influence  of  mi- 
nority groups.  The  present  system  maximizes 
the  Importance  of  urban  regions  and  especial- 
ly of  the  high  cohesion  minority  groups.  The 
black  vote  presently  and  potentially  regis- 
tered— Is  more  effectively  applied  within  the 
two-party  system  which   has  evolved  from 


the  electoral  system.  And  I  am  convinced — 
that  the  minority  vote  would  likely  follow 
a  separatlonlst  trend  without  the  cohesive 
Influence  of  that  electoral  system. 

The  electoral  system  is  not  an  archaic  ap- 
pendix— It  cannot  be  removed  without  In- 
ducting grave  problems  throughout  the  en- 
tire governmental  structure.  Much  of  our 
system  of  political  balances  and  alignment 
has  evolved  around  It.  and  its  sudden  re- 
moval win  create  dangerous  consequences  for 
all  the  remaining  parts. 

Proponents  of  direct  popular  vote  contend 
that  the  "one-man.  one-vote"  is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  democracy  which  must  be  extended 
to  the  office  of  the  Presidency.  I  sharply  dis- 
agree and  vigorously  oppose  any  effort  to 
alter  one  of  the  checks  or  balances  of  gov- 
ernment without  relating  It  to  the  total  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances. 

Extension  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  theory 
to  the  election  of  the  President  totally 
Ignores  the  problem  of  voter  registration, 
voter  qualifications  and  a  sxirveiUance  of  the 
casting  of  between  70  and  90  million  votes, 
any  of  which  are  likely  to  be  contested  if  we 
place  this  premium  on  one  vote. 

The  futility  of  talk  about  the  equality  of 
each  man's  vote  should  be  obvious — when 
each  State  will  retain  Its  jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine, within  certain  bounds,  the  eligi- 
bility and  registration  of  voters — and  when 
each  State  will  contmue  to  administer  the 
election  process. 

Pour  States  now  provide  for  voting  by  citi- 
zens under  the  age  of  21 — Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky at  18,  Alaska  at  19  and  Hawaii  at  20. 
Some  votes  in  some  States  are  cast  and 
counted  as  honestly  as  possible — but  in  far 
too  many  instances,  a  vote  is  a  result  of  a 
purchase,  a  deal,  a  steal  or  a  calculated  mis- 
count. These  realities  cannot  be  shirked  off 
in  our  search  for  pure  democracy — when 
they  color  and  distort  the  sanctity  of  the 
argument  for  the  direct  vote. 

I  resent  the  implication  that  the  black 
man's  vote  in  Mlssisslpp* — will  suddenly  be- 
come equal  to  the  black  man's  vote  In  New 
York.  Such  a  statement  results  only  from 
naive  theorists  who  concentrate  on  com- 
puter run-outs  and  Ignore  the  realities  of 
racism.  The  fact  that  many  citizens  are  pres- 
ently denied  the  right  to  vote  is  beyond 
dispute.  The  Incentive,  under  a  direct  popu- 
lar vote  for  the  Presidency,  to  further  deny 
voting  rights  In  some  States — makes  the 
pious  position  for  pure  equality  by  direct 
voting  even  more  ridiculous. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  two  votes  in 
every  precinct  would  have  made  Nixon  the 
President  in  1960.  had  the  direct  elecUon 
been  In  operation.  When  you  put  that  sort  of 
premium  on  one  vote — compound  It  with  an 
absence  of  any  federal  uniform  voting  regu- 
lations— and  fall  to  provide  any  reasonable 
means  by  which  national  surveillance  of 
these  votes  would  take  place — It  la  an  ab- 
surdity to  speak  of  equalizing  the  citizen's 
vote. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  position 
taken  by  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  oT  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  NAACP — when 
he  testified  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee this  year.  He  stated: 

"Such  things  as  abolishing  offices  sought 
by  Negro  candidates,  omitting  names  of  reg- 
istered Negroes  from  voting  lUts  and  dis- 
qualifying ballots  cast  by  Negro  voters  on 
technical  grounds  are  among  the  many  de- 
vices used  to  restrict  voting.  Obviously,  un- 
til the  last  vestiges  of  discrimination  In 
voting  have  been  eliminated,  we  dare  not 
make  sweeping  changes  In  our  method  of 
electing  the  President." 

As  long  as  2V4  million  black  people  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  this  country,  it 
Is  not  the  extension  of  democracy  but  the 
ultimate  In  hypocrisy  to  talk  about  "one 
man,  one  vote". 

The  likelihood  of  division  and  splinter 
parties  within  an  already  divided  American 
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public  would  be  encouraged  by  the  direct 
popular  vote.  The  factions  of  the  present 
parties  who  do  not  compose  the  majority — 
but  a  large  minority  at  their  respective  con- 
ventions and  within  their  party  structure — 
would  likely  feel  compelled  to  strike  out  on 
their  own  to  reap  the  sentiment  which  exists 
for  their  position  and  candidate.  If  it  were 
unnecessary  to  win  the  individual  States  to 
win  '^e  Presidency,  the  mere  possibility  of 
vrinnuig  by  precluding  another  candidate's 
majority  would  prove  too  irresistible  to  pass 
up. 

I  beUeve.  that  In  1968,  had  the  direct 
popular  vote  been  utilized — Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, Nelson  Rockefeller,  Ronald  Reagan 
and  George  Wallace — would  have  cam- 
paigned under  individual  banners  against 
Humphrey  and  Nixon. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  old 
political  alignments  which  formed  during 
the  Roosevelt  era  are  breaking  down.  Pro- 
ponents of  direct  election  use  this  premise 
to  denounce  the  Instinct  ol  the  two  major 
parties  to  protect  their  traditional  Interests 
In  his  debate.  Consequently,  direct  elec- 
tion proponents  see  little  substance  to  the 
concern  of  some  Democrats  for  the  "urban 
vote"  or  of  some  Republicans  for  the  "nu-al 
vote."  They  carry  it  a  step  further  and  say 
direct  election  would  serve  as  a  healthy 
antidote  to  a  special-Interest  oriented  Pres- 
ident— since  the  President  would  not  really 
"know"  who  elected  him. 

This  is  a  most  politically  naive  argument. 
A  President  may  not  know  who  cast  the 
votes — but  a  President  wUl  definitely  know 
who  paid  the  bills,  who  printed  the  brochxires. 
who  went  Into  the  field  and  canvassed  and 
spoke  In  his  behalf.  As  for  the  realignment  of 
the  polltloal  parties  and  their  constituent 
structures — this  Is  a  testimony  to  the  trend 
of  factionalism  outside  and  within  the  two 
parties  which  will  lead  us  to  a  multi-party 
system  under  direct  election. 

The  flinch  of  fear  which  provides  the  mo- 
mentum for  this  proposed  revision  of  the 
electoral  system  flows  directly  from  the  scare 
Instilled  In  us  by  Wallace.  But  responding  to 
this  fear  through  an  elimination  of  the  elec- 
toral system  in  favor  of  the  popular  vote — 
will  actually  promote  and  reward  the  fac- 
tionalism and  sectional  movemenw  which 
now  divide  this  Nation. 

It  U  not  an  insUnctlve  desire  for  unity — 
but  a  fear  of  losing  all  Impact  outside  the 
two  parties — which  keeps  this  delicate  ma- 
chine together  and  which  promotes  compro- 
mise, cooperation,  and  accommodation  of  the 
diverse  interests  and  views  which  must  be 
reflected  In  the  two  major  political  parties. 
Give  those  factions  the  chance  for  impact 
outside  the  two  parties — whether  or  not  vic- 
tory Is  a  realistic  objective — and  conunon- 
sense  dictates  the  development  of  many  par- 
ties. I  feel  certain  that  a  conservative,  a  lib- 
eral, and  a  black  separatist  party  would 
spring  forth. 

These  are  the  possibilities  which  should 
Instill  fear— if  fear  must  be  the  guiding  light 
for  our  decision  on  electoral  reform.  It  is 
clearly  the  element  of  fear  upon  which  the 
current  popularity  of  the  popular  election 
rests — not  understanding  or  analysis. 

The  most  powerful  objections  to  the  elec- 
toral system  arise  from  the  preeent  likelihood 
that  human  electors  can  deal  and  wrangle 
and  not  reflect  the  vote  of  the  people — and 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by 
States,  can  deal  and  wrangle  and  further  dis- 
tort the  will  of  the  peopie. 

A  system  of  direct  election  Is  not  required 
to  meet  these  objections.  By  removing  the 
human  element  from  the  electoral  system 
and  revising  the  means  whereby  Congress 
proceeds  If  there  is  failure  by  one  candidate 
to  produce  the  required  electoral  votes,  these 
objections  will  have  been  met. 

I  Introduced  legislation  In  the  House  pro- 
viding that  the  electoral  votes  should  be  cast 
automatically  for  the  winner  of  each  State's 
popular  vote,  and  that  the  entire  Congress, 
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with  each  member  voting  individually 
would,  when  necessary,  determine  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Vice  President.  This  Com- 
mittee has  such  eoi  alternative  before  it  to- 
day. 

To  benignly  presimie  that  direct  voting  Is 
the  only  way  to  purify  democracy  Implies 
that  there  should  be  no  "student  coun- 
cils" but  total  student  governments;  that 
there  should  be  no  Congress — but  total 
American  participation.  It  Is  the  problem 
faced  by  the  Greeks  when  they  crowded 
the  overflowing  citizenry  Into  the  decision- 
making arena.  The  process  became  imprac- 
tical and  the  result  chaotic.  To  follow  this 
one-man,  one-vote  argument  Into  the  up- 
per house  of  our  national  legislative  body 
would  eliminate  or  severely  alter  the  compo- 
sition of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Why  should  Dela- 
ware or  Alaska  have  two  Senators  when  Nev 
York  and  California  have  only  two? 

The  push  for  direct  election  does  not  rea- 
sonably assess  the  precarious  structure  of 
our  federal  system  as  it  has  served  us  these 
many  years.  There  Is  only  hope,  and  not 
reasonable  assurance,  that  the  transplant  of 
popular  election  will  not  be  Instinctively  re- 
jected by  the  other  moving  parts.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  nature  of  our  revision  would 
preclude  rejection  of  the  popular  election — 
but  it  would  require  that  the  other  sup- 
porting parts  undergo  severe  adaptations  to 
support  it. 

If  I  were  not  deeply  and  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  this  Issue  of  electoral  reform, 
and  its  potential  for  affecting  the  struggle 
of  black  citizens  for  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunities. I  would  not  be  before  you  here 
today.  When  "direct  popular  election"  came 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  Septem- 
ber 18.  1969,  I  stood  in  opposition  with  only 
two  other  liberal-oriented  colleagues  among 
the  70  House  members  who  voted  against 
passage. 

This  effort  to  perfect  our  system  by  think- 
ing In  terms  of  piire  democracy  borders.  In 
my  opinion,  on  the  realm  of  Insanity. 
Democracy,  to  be  meaningful,  effective,  and 
just, — must  flrst  be  practical.  To  perfect  the 
system  of  government  and  at  the  same  time 
diminish  or  eliminate  the  voice  of  minor- 
ities within  that  system  is  a  perfection  we 
cannot  afford. 


POSTAL   REFORM 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  deal  of  hot  air,  pro  and  con, 
about  postal  reform  is  now  flowing  out 
of  Washington  at  the  present  time  and 
the  big  question  is:  Will  Congress  vote  to 
take  the  Post  Office  Department  and  put 
in  into  business  for  Itself? 

The  President  has  made  the  promise 
that  such  a  new  arrangement  will  bring 
superior  mail  service. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  new  postal 
service  that  would  emerge  comes  in  a 
package  with  the  6-percent  wage  in- 
crease recently  voted  by  the  Congress 
and  which  is  so  needed  by  our  postal 
workers,  and  If  what  is  promised  is  true, 
it  would  give  to  postal  workers  greater 
job  opportunities,  civil  service  status, 
greater  opportunity  for  promotions,  bet- 
ter hours  and  working  conditions. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  new  U.S.  postal  serv- 
ice, as  proposed  would  appeal  to  every 
taxpayer,  and  that  Is  the  promise  that 
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mail  delivery  will  eventually  be  placed 
under  a  pay-as-you-go  plan.  If  true,  we 
could  look  forward  to  an  end  of  the 
postal  deficit  that  has  resulted  from  the 
past  failure  to  match  postage  rates  with 
cost  of  mail  delivery.  It  is  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  user  will  be  expected  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  service  he  demands 
and  the  taxpayer  would  ostensibly  save 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  he 
was  forced  to  shell  out  in  the  past  to 
insure  the  delivery  of  mall  to  others. 

As  proposed  it  is  also  argued  that  the 
new  and  independent  postal  service  would 
be  self-contained  and  post  office  pro- 
fessionals would  have  the  authority 
needed  to  apply  their  personal  skills. 
Employees  would  become  unionized  and 
engage  in  collective  bargaining  over 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions.  If, 
however,  thMgs  reached  an  impasse  it 
would  be  resolved  by  binding  arbitration 
which  might  preclude  the  possibility  of 
further  crippling  strikes  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  the  postman's  civil  serv- 
ice status  would  remain  the  same  as  the 
date  of  the  law,  with  full  benefits  con- 
tinued £Uid  he  would  be  protected  imder 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

As  can  be  noted,  however,  Postmaster 
General  Blount  took  the  unusual  initia- 
tive of  introducing  the  controversial  issue 
of  both  compulsory  unionism  smd  com- 
pulsory arbitration  into  the  bill  as  an 
expedient  to  its  passage.  Opposition  to 
compulsory  unionism  has  been  the  Gov- 
ernment policy  for  a  long  time  and  op- 
position to  compulsory  arbitration  has 
been  the  forte  of  union  members  for 
just  as  long. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Republican 
platform  of  1968  states: 

Healthy  private  enterprise  demands  re- 
sponsibility— by  government,  management 
and  labor — to  avoid  the  imposition  of  ex- 
cessive costs  or  prices  and  to  share  with 
the  consumer  the  beneflts  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity. It  also  demands  responsibility  in 
free  collective  bargaining,  not  only  by  labor 
and  management,  but  also  by  those  in  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  these  sensitive  rela- 
tionships. 

The  Republican  platform  then  further 
goes  on  to  say : 

We  will  bar  government  coerced  strike  set- 
tlements that  cynically  disregard  the  pubUc 
Interest  and  accelerate  inflation.  We  will 
again  reduce  government  Intervention  In 
labor-management  disputes  to  a  minimum, 
keep  government  participation  in  channels 
defined  by  the  Congress,  and  prevent  back- 
door Intervention  In  the  administration  of 
labor  laws. 

It  must  be  noted  therefore,  that  the 
so-called  "postal  reform"  bill  will  brew 
controversy  as  the  Congress  gets  closer 
to  making  its  final  decision.  The  Cori- 
gress  may  well  have  to  decide  whether  it 
will  choose  between  postal  reform  or 
freedom  for  the  worker  as  well  as  pre- 
serving the  right  to  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

However  it  is  organized,  the  Depart- 
ment itself  would  follow  the  pattern  of 
NASA,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  SEC.  It 
would  no  longer  have  Cabinet  status  and 
the  Postmaster  General— long  a  purely 
political  figure — would  be  elected  by  a 
nine-member  appointed  commission  and 
serve  at  their  pleasure.  He  would  be  in- 
sulated from  the  present  controls  of  the 
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President,  the  Bureau  of  the  ^udget.  and 
Congress. 

It  will  be  a  nonprofit  corpdration  and 
hopefully,  a  nonloss  one.  Thi  beginning 
will  be  costly  since  the  new  |14-percent, 
two-step  pay  raise  would  resUlt  in  an  es- 
timated $2.5  billion  deficit  ii  1971,  but 
the  proposed  new  postal  rata  will  bring 
more  than  $1.5  billion  over  trie  next  year 
which  would  help  during  thfe  organiza- 
tional and  transfer  period,      i 

Prom  my  correspondence  with  postal 
employees  in  the  District,  l|  know  that 
there  is  a  new  pride  of  service  and  deter- 
mination by  the  postal  workers  to  take 
the  politics  out  of  the  Post  Clfflce  and  to 
make  a  success  out  of  the  politically  free, 
businesslike  type  of  operation. 

But  even  though  there  are  further  in- 
ducements for  the  postal  werker,  since 
the  time  to  reach  the  top  siep  in  each 
pay  grade  has  been  cut  dowi^  to  8  years, 
there  are  still  questions  and  doubts. 

There  certaiiily  is  no  questipn  that  this 
postal  reform  bill  is  far  reaching.  It  is 
innovative  and  it  should  streamline  the 
outmoded  procedures  in  this  department 
of  Government. 

President  Nixon  states  tbat  It  will 
"bring  a  new  measure  of  fairness  to  the 
postal  employees,  a  new  efficiency  to  the 
system  itself,  and  long  overd'ie  equity  to 
the  taxpayer." 

It  will  be  debated  and  stuped  and  at 
the  present  time  it  appears  that  it  will 
soon  come  to  the  91st  Congress  for  ac- 
tion, imless  it  is  sidetracked. 

What  will  the  outcome  le?  It  im- 
doubtedly  will  not  pass  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  its  present  forir  since  there 
are  sure  to  be  amendments. 

Its  final  outcome  is  anybody's  guess 
but  one  thing  Is  certain,  it  s  bound  to 
become  very  controversial  bejore  the  yea 
or  nay  vote  is  requested. 


ISRAELS  22D  BIRTF DAY 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^TTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  It 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
modem  chronicle  of  the  Hebrew  Nation 
now  covers  22  years.  The  m<>st  convinc- 
ing reasons  for  assuring  th6  continuing 
future  of  this  beginning  m*y  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  what  many  of  us  respect- 
fully refer  to  as  the  Old  Testament: 

How  excellent  Is  that  history  I 
How  m&rrelovis  Is  Thy  Name ! 

May  I  commend  to  the  Attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  ini  today's  At- 
lanta Constitution,  published  In  Georgia's 
largest  city,  and  another  edijtorlal  in  to- 
day's Columbus  Enquirer,  published  in 
Georgia's  second  largest  cittr.  Both  re- 
flect the  sincere  sentiment  ol  Georgians : 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Oonstltutlfn.  lilay  11, 
1970] 

laaAXL — AGS  23  TooiT 
Today    Is    the    22nd    annlveisary    of    the 
founding  of  the  state  of  Israel. 
The    new    goveminent    Issueil    a    hopeful 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

proclamation  at  Its  founding,  a  call  to  the 
new  nation's  Arab  neighbors. 

"We  extend  the  hand  of  peace  and  good 
nelgbborllness  to  the  states  around  us  and 
their  peoples  .  .  ."  It  read  In  part,  continuing, 
"The  State  of  Israel  Is  prepared  to  make  its 
contribution  in  a  concerted  effort  to  the 
advancement  of  the  entire  Middle  East." 

The  new  nation  began  with  the  supcMrt  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
.  .  .  and,  at  the  beginning,  the  support  of 
Russia.  Those  early  hopeful  words  of  the 
proclamation  now  ring  hollow. 

The  Arab  nations  violently  protested  the 
formation  of  a  Jewish  state  In  the  Middle 
East.  That  protest  has  been  translated  Into 
war  and  continuing  Incidents  of  bloody 
armed  conflict.  The  Soviet  Union  has  thrown 
Its  backing  to  Arab  nations  intent  on  de- 
stroying Israel,  first  with  massive  economic 
and  military  aid  and,  more  recently,  by 
actually  supplying  Rtisslan  jet  pilots. 

The  nations  of  the  world  supported  the 
formation  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish  state  partly 
from  a  sense  of  guilt.  Adolpb  Hitler,  in  the 
heyday  of  his  madness,  had  led  a  nation  in 
the  systematic  murder  of  rnllllons  of  Jews. 
The  sheer  horror  of  It.  the  sense  that  maybe 
something  could  have  been  done  to  prevent 
It,  no  doubt  prodded  many  people  to  sup- 
port the  idea  of  the  new  Jewish  state. 

It's  been  a  remarkably  successful  new  na- 
tion in  many  ways.  It's  developed  and  main- 
tained a  functioning  democratic  political 
process,  despite  the  presence  of  near-war-Uke 
conditions  for  almost  all  of  the  last  22  years. 

Yet,  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  peace 
has  eluded  the  new  nation  of  Israel.  Its  Arab 
neighbors  have  sought  consistently  to  de- 
stroy the  new  nation.  Destroy,  literally.  That 
la  the  stated — the  consistently  repeated — 
policy  of  Arab  leaders. 

We  would  hope  at  some  point  that  Arab 
leaders  would  sit  down  with  Israeli  spokes- 
men to  negotiate  a  long-range  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 
The  prospects  are  not  hopeful. 

Meanwhile,  we  would  note  only  that  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  support  the  free  nation 
of  Israel  Is  a  deep  and  significant  conunlt- 
ment.  It  should  remain  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  oiu*  foreign  policy. 

(From  the  Columbus  Enquirer,  May  11,  19701 
LrrTLK   Israel   at   22 

Israel  became  an  Independent  nation  May 
11,  1948,  22  years  ago  today,  after  a  harsh 
and  brutal  battle  to  even  begin  its  existence. 
The  tei-ms  of  that  existence  have  been  as 
harsh  and  brutal  ever  since.  There  has  been 
no  rest,  no  peace,  no  moment  of  sectirlty  In 
the  country's  short  lifetime. 

It  is  typical  of  her  short  time  as  a  nation 
that  today,  on  her  anniversary,  she  still  holds 
her  borders  by  military  prowess,  not  so  much 
borders  as  active  combat  perimeters,  and 
that  the  brutal  force  of  Soviet  power  Is  now 
being  thrown  Into  the  balance  against  her. 

During  the  coming  months  decisions  will 
have  to  be  made  In  the  United  States  as  to 
whether  Israel's  compellingly  admirable 
progress  in  peaceful  endeavors  will  be  lost 
because  of  overwhelming  force  brought 
against  her  by  the  Egypt  bloc  with  Soviet 
assistance  and  at  Soviet  behest. 

On  her  22nd  birthday,  Israel  can  see  her 
enemies  given  unfailing  and  reliable  sup- 
port and  assistance  and  guarantees.  She  can 
look  to  the  Free  World  and  find  not  a 
single  firm  friend.  Britain?  France?  They 
help  her  enemies  and  deny  her  even  cash 
sales  of  weapons  needed  for  her  defense. 
The  United  States?  We  temporize,  we  talk 
about  some  obscure  "balance  of  power"  from 
afar,  we  do  not  know  the  feeling  of  being 
surrounded  by  populations  which  would  In- 
undate and  annihilate. 

Israel's  22nd  year  cannot  be  her  last.  So- 
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Viet  machinations  must  not  be  allowed  to 
run  their  course.  Israel  can  defeat  Arab  ag- 
gression If  she  Is  given  access  to  buy  the 
weapons  she  needs  to  do  it.  She  cannot  de- 
feat Soviet  Russia,  but  she  would  npt  have 
to  do  that  if  the  United  States  took  a  clear 
and  positive  stand  on  her  behalf. 

If  there  was  any  good  anniversary  gift 
this  nation  could  send  to  the  one  spot  of 
Western  style  democracy  In  the  entire  Mid- 
dle East,  the  one  spot  of  real  hope  for  bet- 
terment of  the  people  of  all  the  countries 
In  that  part  of  the  world.  It  would  be  to 
gruarantee  that  there  will  be  a  23rd  anniver- 
sary celebration  In  Tel  Aviv  next  year. 


THE  22D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  ceremonies  are  being  held 
throughout  the  world  commemorating 
the  22d  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  Freedom-loving 
people  everywhere  are  inspired  by  this 
brave  country  whose  valismt  people  have 
borne  persecution,  separation  from  their 
homeland,  and  bitterness  for  2,000  years. 
This  day  will  be  a  tribute  to  the  patience, 
courage,  and  perseverance  of  Israel's 
people. 

President  Harry  8.  Truman,  as  soon 
as  the  United  Nations  had  voted  for 
partition,  recognized  the  new  nation  of 
Israel,  making  the  United  States  the 
first  nation  to  do  so.  In  the  ensuing 
years,  the  bond  of  affection  between  oiu: 
two  countries  has  grown.  We  recognize 
in  Israel  the  same  pioneering  spirit  which 
formed  our  great  land.  We  see  Israel  as 
a  model  of  democratic  society  with  am 
enlightened  government  that  has  con- 
tinued to  respond  to  the  needs  of  its 
citizens. 

Israel  has  an  amazing  history  of  out- 
standing accomplishments.  The  remark- 
able political,  social,  and  economic 
achievements  of  this  small,  yet  deter- 
mined, nation  are  admired  by  all  people 
who  revere  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
respect  initiative  and  valor.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  saying  "mazel- 
tov" — congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Israel  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence. 

In  addition,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  article  ap[>earing 
in  today's  Miami  Herald  entitled  "Israel's 
Birthday" : 

Israel's   Bqithdat 

A  mighty  mite  among  nations,  Israel  cele- 
brates today  the  22nd  anniversary  of  its  ln> 
dependence.  The  setting  of  the  celebration 
has  become  mournfully  familiar  In  recent 
years:  A  nation  still  at  war. 

In  the  22  years  Israel  has  Increased  Its 
agricultural  production  40  times  and  Its  in- 
dustrial output  18  times.  With  much  of  the 
desert  tamed  and  city  walls  raised  in  the  old- 
est of  civilizations.  It  Is  the  only  truly 
modem  country  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  And  yet  it  ts  the  home  of  less 
than  3  million  people. 

On  this  significant  anniversary  Israel's 
friends  can  only  hope  that  It  finds  peace  with 
its    neighbors   through    recognition    In    the 
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coming  year  of  independence  and  that  thla 
fruitless  quarrel  of  cousins  is  resolved. 

The  whole  world  admires  courage.  Men 
and  nations  respect  enterprise.  History  smiles 
upon  the  keeping  of  tradition. 

These  are  among  the  qualities  of  the  large- 
ly refugee  population  now  augmented  by  the 
native  Sabra  born  in  a  country  so  new  that 
Its  survival  is  a  miracle.  We  salute  It  and  look 
to  the  day  when  the  FerUle  Crescent  gives 
birth  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  cross- 
roads of  the  world. 


DEMONSTRATORS  SHOULD  PONDER 
■OXFORD  OATH  " 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVBS 
Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  column 
by  Joseph  Alsop  entitled,  "Demonstra- 
tors Should  Ponder  British  Students' 
'Oxford  Oath',"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  last  Friday. 
Demonstrators  SHOtru)  Ponder  British 
Stttdents'  "Oxford  Oath" 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  1933,  with  Adolf  Hitler  already  In 
power  In  Germany,  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Union  voted 
that  they  would  never  "bear  arms  for  king 
and  country." 

This  "Oxford  Oath,"  as  It  was  called  at  the 
time,  must  be  wholly  vmknown  to  the  young 
antiwar  demonstrators,  since  they  are  also 
antlhlstory.  But  they  will  do  well  to  ponder 
it,  all  the  same. 

The  vote  of  the  Oxford  Union  undoubtedly 
refiected  the  views  then  held  by  most  British 
undergraduates.  For  that  very  reason,  and 
also  because  It  had  a  certain  dramatic  suc- 
cinctness, it  made  a  lot  of  noise  in  the 
world. 

Among  those  who  remember  the  "Oxford 
Oath  "  today,  the  customary  thing  to  say  Is 
that  the  very  same  undergraduates  who 
swore  they  would  never  bear  arms  in  Britain's 
defense,  then  went  out  and  fought  Uke  hell 
in  Hitler's  war.  This  is  true,  in  the  main,  but 
It  is  also  completely  unimportant. 

It  Is  most  Important,  however,  that  the 
"Oxford  Oath"  made  a  tremendous  Impres- 
sion upo«  Hitler  himself,  as  the  archives  re- 
veal. In  fact  Hitler  customarily  cited  the 
oath,  whenever  the  German  general  staff 
warned  him  of  the  risks  of  his  next  move 
forward.  It  was  proof,  Hitler  said,  that  Brit- 
ain was  rotten  to  the  core,  which  meant 
that  the  risks  were  being  exaggerated  by  the 
general  staff. 

In  this  manner.  In  fact,  the  "Oxford  Oath" 
even  played  a  certain  role  in  bringing  on  the 
Second  World  War.  Even  more  Important, 
It  was  also  a  mere  reflection  of  the  condition 
of  moral  and  material  disarmament  Into 
which  Britain  had  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  revealed  the  climate  that  left  Britain 
almost  unarmed,  while  Hitler  built  up  Ger- 
many's armed  might  at  a  furious  rate.  It  fore- 
cast the  Impotence  of  Britain's  response  to 
the  Invasion  of  the  Rhlneland,  when  Hitler's 
rule  would  have  ended  If  the  English  gov- 
ernment had  been  vigorous  and  firm. 

In  sum.  the  "Oxford  Oath,"  the  climate 
that  produced  It.  and  the  other  results  that 
climate  also  produced,  add  up  to  a  grim  text- 
book case  for  today's  young  demonstrators 
to  study.  If  they  study  the  case  carefully, 
they  will  learn  exactly  how  to  blunder  Into 
a  third  world  war  by  being  antiwar.  And  tbat 
is  precisely  where  we  are  tending. 
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It  is  just  this  aspect  of  the  American  sit- 
uation that  most  disturbs  a  traveler,  like 
this  reporter,  who  has  Just  returned  from 
an  Intensive  Inspection  of  two  wars.  In  Viet- 
nam and  In  Israel.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  go- 
ing very  well  Indeed,  as  President  Nixon  qiUte 
truthfully  Informed  the  country. 

It  will  go  even  better  if  the  President  wins 
his  Cambodian  gamble.  Without  Cambodian 
supplies  and  Cambodian  bases.  In  fact,  Hanoi 
must  eventually  abandon  the  war  altogether 
in  the  richest  and  most  Important  part  of 
South  Vietnam,  the  two  big  Southern  Corps 
areas.  And  If  this  happens,  American  lives 
will  Indeed  be  saved.  Just  as  the  President 
said. 

But  In  the  Middle  East,  It  Is  very  differ- 
ent Indeed.  Here  the  Russians  have  now 
taken  over  Egypt's  air  defense,  pretty  nearly 
lock,  stock  and  barrel.  They  have  thereby 
placed  the  hate-swollen  Egyptians  In  a  posi- 
tion to  wear  down  Israel  by  slow  stages,  until 
Israel  Is  destroyed.  And  let  no  one  deceive 
himself:  Israel's  total  destruction  Is  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser's  real  aim. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Israelis 
will  do  about  this.  Since  they  are  too  few 
to  fight  a  purely  defensive  war,  whatever 
they  do  must  involve  really  desperate  risks. 
There  Is  something  else,  however,  that  most 
emphatically  does  not  remain  to  be  seen. 
The  new  Soviet  step  In  the  Middle  East  im- 
plies a  drastic  Soviet  change  of  course  to- 
ward a  much  bolder,  more  aggressive  na- 
tional policy. 

It  can  be  said  on  highest  authority  that 
this  ominous  Soviet  change  of  course  was 
very  much  present  in  the  President's  mind, 
when  he  made  his  Cambodian  decision. 
Looking  at  the  toughness  the  President 
showed  in  that  decision,  the  Kremlin  leaders 
must  naturally  recalculate  their  risks  all 
over  the  world. 

But  It  Is  now  a  contest  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  antiwar  demonstrators.  Let 
us  suppose  the  demonstrators  win,  by  sena- 
torial fat-headedness  or  in  some  other  way. 
The  United  States  will  then  sink  into  the 
condition  of  moral  and  military  disarma- 
ment which  these  young  people  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  the  national  ideal. 

Israel's  destruction  will  be  among  the 
first  consequences;  in  fact  the  demonstra- 
tors and  their  older  inspirers  will  be  Nasser's 
partners  In  the  murder  of  Israel.  One  could 
go  further  with  the  lessons  of  the  "Oxford 
Oath, "  but  this  should  be  sufficient. 
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men  might  draw  together  to  conquer  the 
ills  of  the  earth  rather  than  each  other. 
Israel  asks  only  that  she  be  accepted  in 
the  community  of  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Israel  is  in  one 
sense  a  relatively  new  nation,  in  a  larger 
sense,  the  concepts  of  social  justice  and 
democracy  upon  which  she  was  founded 
are  among  our  most  cherished  ancient 
traditions. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Jewish 
faith  is  the  obligation  of  mankind  to  love 
justice,  to  practice  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  God.  It  is  the  recognition  of 
this  obligation  which  has  been  a  major 
source  of  spiritual  strength  for  our  own 
Nation. 

In  addition  we  should  also  recognize 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical forces  which  caused  Israel  to  come 
into  being  are  not  unlike  the  forces  which 
caused  coimtless  numbers  of  oppressed 
peoples  to  seek  freedom  here  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  bonds  which  unite  us  with  Israel 
are  the  love  of  justice  and  commitment 
to  a  free,  democratic,  political  system. 


ISRAEL  MARKS  22D  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
22d  anniversary  of  Israel's  existence  as  a 
state — but  it  is  in  a  somber  mood  that 
she  marks  this  date.  At  best,  her  peace 
has  been  a  tenuous  one;  today  she  is 
faced  with  the  most  profound  crisis  in 
her  short  history. 

President  Harry  Truman  was  the  first 
to  recognize  Israel;  each  successive  ad- 
ministration has  reaffirmed  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel  because  we  share  a  com- 
mon belief  In  democracy  and  the  rights 
of  man. 

I  salute  the  proud  Israeli  people  who, 
besieged  and  beleaguered,  have  withstood 
countless  assaults. 

In  a  world  which  has  grown  increas- 
ingly small,  it  is  our  fervent  hope  that 


THE  179TH  ANNIVERSARY 
COMMEMORATED 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  the  May 
3  Polish  Constitution.  This  day  marks 
the  179th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  and 
represents  an  important  and  cherished 
part  of  Poland's  history. 

The  Constitution  was  written  at  a  time 
when  Poland  was  in  danger  of  having 
parts  of  its  territory  appropriated  by  the 
three  surrounding  powers  in  the  area, 
Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  Polish 
Constitution  initiated  far-reaching  re- 
forms and  established  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  government.  Unfortunately, 
Poland's  experience  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  was  cut  short  by  the  ag- 
gressive policies  and  actions  of  its  neigh- 
bors. Poland  was  partitioned  by  Russia 
and  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  1793  and 
again  in  1795  and  1836.  Following  World 
War  I,  Poland  again  was  able  to  attempt 
a  restoration  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  but  this  attempt  was  brutal- 
ly halted  by  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try in  1939.  Since  that  time,  Poland  has 
existed  as  a  captive  nation.  However, 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  May  3 
Constitution  have  endured  as  a  part  of 
Poland's  heritage  smd  have  sustained  the 
Polish  people  during  their  many  years  of 
oppression. 

The  courage  and  determination  with 
which  the  Polish  people  have  struggled 
to  regain  their  independence  is  an  In- 
spiration  to  all  freedom-loving  countries. 
Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay  tribute  to 
these  people  and  wish  that  soon  they  will 
live  again  under  democratic  principles 
and  ideals  such  as  those  expressed  In  the 
Constitution  of  May  3,  1791. 
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BLACK    COLLEGES 

FOR  INTEGRATION  OF 
LIFE 


MAJ<iR    FORCE 
AMERICAN 


HON.  WILUAM  (BIU)  CUY 

or  Misaouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  "O-ATTVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ii  the  midst 
of  the  controversy  and  debate  centered 
about  higher  education,  the-e  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  cei  tered  about 
"who  should  attend."  The  wJ  Ite  suprem- 
ists'  view  that  black  youth  ire  more  in 
time  to  vocational  and  trade  schooling  is 
clearly  rooted  in  their  desre  to  keep 
black  citizens  in  the  lower  in  come  scales 
of  this  economy. 

The  effects  of  higher  ec  ucation  on 
black  Americans  have  now  been  docu- 
mented. It  can  be  shown  thtt  black  col- 
leges have  clearly  been  the  najor  force 
in  the  integration  of  Amer  can  life  at 
all  levels. 

The  emergence  of  the  blac  c  college  re- 
sulted from  the  refusal  of  o  her  schools 
of  higher  education  to  accept  black  stu- 
dents. Black  youth — restricted  by  the 
absence  of  finances  or  meage  r  finances — 
have  sought  education  when  ■  they  could 
find  it.  And  the  excellence  (if  the  black 
college  in  providing  that  education  has 
never  been  sufficiently  or  a]  )propriately 
recognized  by  this  Nation.  Still,  these 
schools  exist  without  the  benefit  of  the 
funds  they  need  from  either  State  or 
Federal  sources.  They  specif  lize  in  edu- 
cating the  disadvantaged  »ho  go  on 
to  assume  major  roles  in  ihe  struggle 
for  equal  rights.  In  so  doinc .  they  have 
demonstrated  an  expertise  which  the 
academic  community  has  y;t  to  tap. 

The  discrepancies  which  till  exist  in 
educational  opportunities  af  orded  black 
and  white  students  are  def  lorable.  We 
have  exerted  efforts  to  imjress  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  leamliig  with  the 
necessity  for  meeting  the  financial  and 
educational  needs  of  minorities.  Some 
colleges  are  now  exhibiting  a  social 
and  economic  conscience  li  their  en- 
rollment and  teaching  pclicies.  This 
progress   is   noteworthy. 

We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  black  college  which 
has  for  so  long  been  the  sole  force  be- 
hind what  economic  integration  of  black 
and  white  that  has  occurred.  Now,  as 
these  schools  enter  another  decade,  they 
must  be  rewarded  and  assisted  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  needs 
which  only  they,  for  manj  years,  felt 
compelled  to  meet.  j 

With  this  thought  in  mind.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  background  paper  on  the 
traditionally  Negro  college.  It  wtis  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Association  for 
Equal  Opportimity  in  Highgr  Education 
to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion In  hearings  held  before  ^e  commit- 
tee Febniary  25, 1970. 1  also  cjommend  the 
efforts  of  Ellas  Blake.  Jr..  df  the  Insti- 
tute for  Services  to  Educatl()n.  who  pre- 
pared the  paper  for  the  {presentation. 
It  follows: 
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BaCKCBOUND     PaPKK     on     TRX     TEAOmONAU-T 

Negro  Cotxacc.  Presented  bt  the  National 
Association    for    Equal    Opportcnitt    in 
HiGHBK  Evocation  to  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee  on    E^ducation.    House   or   Repre- 
sentatives, Februart  25.  1970 
(The   paper  was  prepared  by  Ellas  Blake, 
Jr..  of  the  Institute  for  Services  to  Education 
for  the  National  Association  for  Ek]ual  Op- 
portunity.  The   findings   are    those   of    the 
researcher. ) 

The  traditionally  black  college  was  and 
is  the  major  force  through  which  a  black 
middle  class  was  created  in  America.  The 
society  neither  particularly  wanted  nor 
made  provisions  for  the  higher  education 
of  former  slaves.  The  whole  question  of  col- 
lege and  professional  training  was  caught 
up  In  the  racist  assumptions  about  the  In- 
tellectual capabilities  of  black  people.  In 
the  South  there  was  a  conscious  effort  to 
suppress  education  while  in  the  North  no 
particular  notice  was  taken  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  black  people,  except  for  cer- 
tain philanthropic  and  missionary  Impulses. 
The  research  on  these  colleges  has  de- 
veloped the  following  picture: 

1.  Historically,  black  colleges  were  pro- 
ducing college  graduates  when  no  viable 
alternatives  existed  for  getting  black  youth 
Into  and  U'Tough  college.  Prom  the  early 
patterns  of  higher  education  In  the  1860'8 
up  through  World  War  II.  It  Is  likely  that, 
of  the  492.000  black  college  graduates,  over 
20  In  the  population  In  1967,  about  80  per- 
cent came  out  of  Southern  black  colleges. 

2.  Though  public  colleges  now  enroll  about 
60  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  In  black 
colleges  for  a  period  of  80  years  after  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  (1865).  private  black 
colleges  produced  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  black  college  graduates.  This  was  neces- 
sary in  the  absence  of  any  national  com- 
mitment to  higher  education  for  black  youth. 

3.  Into  the  modem  period  black  colleges 
still  carry  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden  for  educating  black  youth.  They  en- 
roll about  half  of  those  In  four-year  colleges 
and  universities  (160.000  of  about  350,000). 
It  is  estimated  that  they  produced  about 
four  out  of  five  of  the  baccalaureate  degrees 
awarded  to  blacks  In  1968.  Without  con- 
tinued strong  production  from  these  colleges 
in  the  next  decade,  higher  education  for 
black  youth  could  face  a  crisis.  National 
trends  may  depend  on  their  increasing  their 
enrollment. 

4.  Only  about  half  of  the  black  youth  .who 
ought  to  be  enrolled  in  college  are  enrolling 
annually.  The  1969  freshmen  entrants 
showed  black  students  as  about  6  percent  of 
those  enrolling.  Without  the  black  colleges, 
only  3  to  4  percent  would  be  enrolled.  A 
sharp  increase  in  enrollment  must  occur  In 
the  next  five  years:  that  should  triple  the 
number  of  black  youth  estimated  to  be  in 
college  now. 

5.  If  the  enrollment  in  black  colleges  could 
be  tripled  in  the  next  ten  years,  this  might 
provide  the  national  stimulus  to  enrolling 
more  black  youth.  The  trend  between  1968 
and  1969  is  too  slow  to  be  satisfactory.  They 
would  be  enrolling  about  600.000  students 
at  that  point.  If  the  goal  of  1.8  million  black 
youths  enrolled  in  college  by  1982  is  reached, 
tripling  their  enrollment  should  be  no  prob- 
lem. The  high  school  graduates  will  be  avail- 
able out  of  which  the  goals  could  be  reached. 

6.  The  major  problem  for  expanding  these 
colleges  is  in  the  area  of  the  availability  of 
greater  resources.  They  educate  the  poorest 
college-going  population  in  the  country  with 
some  success.  Parental  financial  support  Is 
minimal  and  non-existent  for  most  students; 
their  parents  earn  too  little.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  the  "wrong"  students  enrolling; 
they  are  typical  of  the  Income  patterns  in  the 
country  among  black  people.  These  colleges 
work  with  these  students  with  less  resources 
for  educational  programs  when  compared  to 
national  norms. 

7.  The  fact  that  these  colleges  are  already 
in  existence  with  a  long  history  of  educating 
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the  disadvantaged  should  be  capitalized  on. 
No  other  group  of  higher  education  institu- 
tions have  yet  proven  as  capable  as  these 
schools  in  producing  graduates  from  among 
a  disadvantaged  minority  group.  EnroU- 
ments  have  been  increasing  nationally  but 
the  meanings  of  those  increases  are  not  yet 
clear.  Not  who  gets  in  but  who  gets  out  of 
college  is  the  crucial  question.  Heavier  sup- 
port of  these  colleges  given  their  history, 
traditions,  and  current  performance  would 
seem  to  be  a  rather  low- risk  Investment  with 
the  potential  of  great  return  in  equal  op- 
portunity and  a  concomitantly  more  stabla 
social  order. 

HISTORICAL  NOTE  ON  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF 
BLACK    PEOPLE    IN    AMERICA 

Before  1876  It  was  estimated  that  208  Ne- 
groes In  America  had  received  Bachelor's  de- 
g;rees.  and  about  96  professional  degrees:  89 
of  the  208  came  from  one  Negro  college  <  and 
it  is  likely  that  almost  all  of  the  208  came 
from  Lincoln  University  (Pa.)  established 
in  1854  and  Wllberforce  University  (Ohio) 
established  in  1856.  This  was  a  small  begin- 
ning in  higher  education.  The  fact  that  hall 
of  the  488,000  free  Negroes.  North  and  South 
were  Illiterate  and  almost  all  of  the  four 
million  slaves  were  illiterate'  in  1860  made 
it  rather  dramatic.  (See  notes  at  end  of  paper 
for  documentation.  The  numbers  correepond 
to  the  references  with  page  numbers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  on  which  the  reference 
Is  noted.  Thus,  1  p.  244  is  in  Bond  and  2  p. 
215  Is  in  Logan.) 

The  first  public  colleges  were  established 
during  reconstruction  while  black  p>eople 
had  more  political  power  In  the  South.  The 
Alabama  Colored  Peoples  University  (which 
is  now  Alabama  State  College)  and  Alcorn 
University  in  Mississippi  in  1871  were  two 
of  the  earliest.  As  the  political  forttines  of 
blacks  declined  in  the  midst  of  the  post- 
reconstruction  period,  these  state  schools 
fortunes  also  declined.  No  one  Intended  that 
black  people  should  have  higher  education, 
and  least  of  all  the  expense  of  the  state. 
These  state  schools  have  moved  since  World 
War  n  to  enroll  a  majority  of  black  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  Negro  colleges. 

For  more  than  eighty  years  following 
1866,  however,  private  colleges  supported 
the  bulk  of  the  higher  education  of  Negroes 
in  America.  Prom  1854  to  1890  only  the  nor- 
mal schools  such  8is  Alabama  Colored  Peo- 
ples University  and  Alcorn  existed  in  the 
public  sector.  In  the  period  following  1890. 
after  the  second  Morrill  Act,  seventeen 
southern  states  established  land  grant  col- 
leges for  Negroes.  Ten  of  these  were  pri- 
vately supported  colleges  taken  over  by  the 
states  (p.  218).*  It  was  in  the  period  of 
World  War  I  before  these  schools  were  of- 
fering collegiate  work. 

Thus,  though  public  higher  education  for 
whites  was  In  full  development,  black  peo- 
ple had  to  depend  primarily  on  private,  in- 
dependent and  sectarian  schools  for  their 
education.  In  1936  2,108  college  degrees  were 
reported  as  earned  among  black  people.  Al- 
most all  of  these  were  from  traditionally 
black  colleges.  In  1947  the  black  colleges 
produced  7.698  Baccalaureates  and  362  grad- 
uate degrees  and  415  professional  degrees 
(pp.  212-214).*  This  total  of  8,465  was  split 
about  evenly  between  public  and  private 
schools,  though  the  professional  education 
was  almost  totally  In  the  private  schools. 

It  Is  estimated  that  given  the  distribu- 
tion of  black  population  (77  per  cent  was 
in  the  South  in  1940  and  68  per  cent  in 
1960),  these  8.466  graduates  were  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  graduates  being  pro- 
duced in  1947.  Outside  of  New  England  and 
a  few  schools  such  as  Antlocb,  Oberlln  and 
Berea.  most  of  white  higher  education  wns 
not  particularly  hospitable  to  black  Amerl- 
ofcns.  nor  were  they  being  prepared  for 
standard  admission  practices  in  the  seg- 
regated public  schools  In  the  South. 
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Now  in  the  latest  figures.  March  1968, 
there  are  492,000  (table  I)  *  Negroes  twenty 
years  and  older  In  the  population  having 
completed  four  or  more  years  of  college.  The 
following  generalization  seems  warranted: 
For  the  last  hundred  years  there  would  have 
been  almost  no  college  graduates  except  for 
black  colleges.  These  schools  then  are  the 
foundation  stone  of  much  of  what  is  called 
"racial  progress"  in  America.  Without  them 
there  would  have  been  few  black  people  to 
be  a  part  of  the  "progress." 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  BLACK  COLLEGES  TO 
AMERICAN  LIFE 

The  following  daU  are  illustrative  of  the 
contribution  of  these  colleges  and  reinforce 
the  generalization  made  in  the  first  section 
about  the  high  proportion  of  the  492,000 
black  college  graduates  in  America  that  came 
from  these  schools. 

The  United  Nations:  60 7o  of  the  fourteen 
black  UJ«.  appointments  graduated  from 
black  colleges.  These  are  ambassadorial  and 
major  executive  positions.' 

Ambassadors:  Four  of  the  eight  most  re- 
cent black  ambassadors  graduated  from  black 
colleges  and  were  appointed  to  Luxembourg, 
Patricia  Harris;  Syria.  Hugh  Smythe;  Ghana, 
Franklin  Williams;  and  The  United  Nations. 
James  Nabrlt  Two  others  of  the  eight.  Mercer 
Cook  and  Elliot  SlOnner  made  their  academic 
careers  in  black  colleges  and  universities 
before  going  into  foreign  service  posts  after 
World  War  n.  The  current  Ambassador  des- 
ignee to  Sweden,  Jerome  Holland  was  Presi- 
dent of  Hampton  Institute  a  black  college. 

Army  officers:  At  least  75 To  of  the  black 
army  officers  commissioned  each  year  come 
from  black  colleges.  A  poll  of  black  military 
instructors  in  ROTC  programs  estimated  at 
least  the  same  {percentage  of  the  5,594  black 
officers  now  on  active  duty  graduated  from 
black  colleges.* 

The  executive  branch  of  Government:  64% 
of  eighty  black  federal  officials  (GS  14  up  to 
Cabinet  Level)  were  produced  by  black  col- 
leges, including  Robert  J.  Brown,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  (North  Carolina  A  & 
T  State  University) ;  James  Parmer,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (WUey  College);  and 
Elizabeth  Koontz.  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
former  President  of  the  National  Education 
AssoclaUon  (Livingstone  College).'' 

Congress  of  the  United  States:  Three  of 
the  nine  black  Representatives  in  the  House 
attended  or  graduated  from  black  colleges 
as  well  as  Senator  Edward  Brooke  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Charles  Dlggs  (Mich.);  William 
Dawson  (HI.)  and  Robert  Nix  (Pa.)  are  the 
three  members  of  Congress. 

State  legislators:  64%  of  the  black  state 
representatives  and  senators  who  went  to 
college  went  to  black  colleges.  This  Is  based 
on  a  sampling  of  110  of  166  legislators  from 
across  the  nation,*  Including  Otha  N.  Brown, 
Representative  In  Connecticut;  Lloyd  Bar- 
bee,  Assemblyman  In  Wisconsin;  John  J, 
Miller,  Assemblyman  In  California;  James  P. 
Davis,  Representative  in  Kansas;  and  Char- 
les Chew,  State  Senator  In  IHlnols.  In  the 
deep  South,  83%  of  the  black  legislators 
attended  or  graduated  from  black  colleges; 
100%  of  those  who  attended  college  went  to 
black  colleges. 

Professions:  74%  of  a  sample  of  1,000 
Black  Ph.D.  holders  took  their  baccalaureate 
degrees  in  black  colleges.*  83%  of  all  the 
black  physicians  In  America  graduated  from 
two  black  schools — Howard  University  and 
Meharry  Medical  School."  They  still  enrolled 
about  68%  of  all  black  physicians  In  the 
country  as  of  1969." 

The  black  colleges  have  clearly  been  the 
major  force  for  the  Integration  of  American 
life  at  all  levels.  Too  often  competent  and 
capable    black    Americana    are    taken    for 
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granted  and  viewed  as  proof  of  the  fairness 
of  the  system.  This  competency,  however, 
might  well  have  been  untapped  and  unde- 
veloped but  for  the  network  of  black  col- 
leges. The  current  dlalog^ue  about  who  should 
get  In  college  should  benefit  from  a  look  at 
the  history  of  these  schools. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  BLACK  COLLEGE  TODAY 

There  are  111  of  these  colleges;  88  are  four 
year  colleges  and  universities  plus  one  medi- 
cal school,  and  22  Junior  colleges.  Of  the  foiir 
year  colleges  and  universities  37  are  public 
and  51  are  private.  All  of  the  Junior  colleges 
except  six  are  private.  Though  these  schools 
are  located  in  Southern  and  Border  states, 
40%  of  the  1968  entering  freshmen  In  the 
four  year  colleges  were  from  outside  the 
South."  These  schools  enrolled  161,496  In 
the  Fall  1968  term.  This  Is  estimated  to  be 
about  one-half  of  the  black  students  en- 
rolled in  four  year  colleges. 

A  great  deal  of  publicity  has  focused  on 
black  students  on  white  college  campuses. 
This  has  tended  to  obsctue  the  fact  that 
though  the  publicity  is  great  the  numbers  are 
small.  61%  of  all  Institutions  enrolled  2%  or 
less  black  students  among  their  freshmen  In 
1968.  Overall,  only  6.8%  of  the  freshmen  In 
1968  '*  were  black  and  there  was  no  apprecl- 
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able  change  in  1969  '♦  despite  the  seeming 
emphasis  on  enrolling  more  black  students. 
Some  commentators  assume  the  changes 
are  more  rapid  than  the  figures  bear  out. 
The  traditionally  black  college  not  only  re- 
mains Important  but  Is  the  most  dependable 
vehicle  lor  ensuring  upward  mobility  for 
black  youth.  The  fact  that  enrollments  In 
white  InstltuUons  may  be  Increasing  does 
not  focus  properly  on  the  need  for  graduates. 
Some  performances  sampling  needs  to  be 
made  of  how  many  young  people  are  getting 
out  of  college  as  well  as  being  enroUed. 

COLLEGE  DEGREES  EARNED  BY   BLACK   AMERICANS, 
1968 

F^llly  79  precent  of  all  baccalaureate  de- 
grees earned  by  black  Americans  In  1968  were 
earned  at  88  black  four-year  colleges  and 
universities. 

Black  colleges  awarded  20,000  bachelor, 
graduate,  and  professional  degrees  in  Jtine 
1968.  ThU  represents  73  percent  of  an  esti- 
mated 27,275  degrees  of  all  types  earned  by 
black  Americans  in  all  of  American  higher 
education. 

About  4,458  baccalaureate  degrees  were 
earned  by  blacks  in  white  Institutions  and 
7,277  degrees  of  all  types. 


TABLE  l.-OEGRtES  EARNED  BY  BLACK  AMERICANS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  ■ 


Tot»l- 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


BKhelor's  decree W.2«  W.5 

Graduate  and  professionil 3,756  *9 

Total islw  73~ 


4.4S8 
2,819 


20.5 
51 


21,700 
5,575 


100 
100 


7.277 


27 


27.275 


•  John  E£erton,  "State  Universities  and  BiKk  Americans."  SERS,  May  1969  Ejerton  found  0.7  P«  <*"«  °<  »^•^'?''™•'•„?!; 
..ees  earned  by  blacks  in  39  ol  the  100  largest  Stale  universities.  Public  institutions  give  61  percent  of  all  degrees.  0.7  percent  of 
636  863  bachelor  degrMS  awarded  in  America  in  1968  is  4,458  degrees.  He  found  1.2  percent  of  the  graduate  and  professional  degrws 
gofnrtoblKks  1.2  X  234,969  gives  2.819  degrees.  The  national  data  on  earned  '>«/e«5",7«l[°'";E''n<«' Degrees  Conferred 
1967^  ••  pt  A  Summary  data,  National  Center  for  Educational  SUtistics,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Weflare. 
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The  main  finding  U  that  the  black  colUges 
are  now  and  uHll  be  for  some  time  into  the 
future  the  most  productive  institutions  for 
producing  college  graduates  out  of  a  large- 
ly disadvantaged  racial  minority. 

It  is  estimated  that  1.2  of  the  34,728  de- 
grees In  professional  schools  such  as  medi- 
cine, law,  dentistry,  architecture,  and  phar- 
macy In  1968  were  earned  by  black  Ameri- 
cans. This  U  a  total  of  416  black  gradu- 
ates In  all  these  professions. 

Black  colleges  and  universities  gave  460 
degrees  in  these  areas  or  more  than  all  of 
the  rest  of  American  higher  education  com- 
bined. In  medicine  and  dentistry  the  figures 
are  especially  dramatic  in  1968  with  Howard 
University  and  Meharry  Medical  School  pro- 
ducing 108  doctors  and  about  47  doctors 
being  produced  elsewhere  in  the  country  (p. 
97,  Table  I)." 

Based  on  these  estimates,  761  blacks  earned 
degrees  In  New  York  ani  636  in  CaUfornla. 
(Continuing  use  of  Egerton's  data  for  Cali- 
fornia, we  get  370  baccalaureates  (0.7  x  62,- 
925)  and  266  graduate  and  professional  de- 
grees (1.2  x  21.  366)  for  a  toUl  of  636.  For 
New  York  It  is  419  (0.7  x  69.866)  and  342 
(1.2  X  28,634)  for  a  total  of  761.  From  Table 
7  in  Samed  Degrees.  Part  A.  Summary  Data, 
1967-68,  NCES.)  A  single  black  university, 
Howard,  gave  1,420  degrees  in  1968,  more 
than  both  of  these  major  states  combined. 
Several  other  single  colleges  such  as  Florida 
A.  &  M.  University.  Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege In  Texas,  and  Virginia  SUte  College 
approach  the  production  of  the  entire  state 
of  California." 

It  is  clear  that  In  the  next  decades.  If 
these  institutions  are  not  strengthened  to 
better  perform  their  tasks,  enrollment  and 
graduation  figures  could  begin  to  level  oS 
and  decline  for  black  youth  when  the  en- 
rollment cxirve  should  be  climbing  sharply. 


Any  sharp  reversal  in  the  fortunes  and  func- 
Uonlngs  of  these  institutions  will  be  im- 
mediately refiected  in  national  figtires  for 
black  Americans  in  colleges. 

While  we  are  creating  new  institutions,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  overlook  a  proven  In- 
strumentality for  extricating  southern-rural 
and  urban-ghetto  black  youth  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  racism  and  its  attendant  eco- 
nomic and  educational  deprivations.  As  we 
look  for  "new"  ways  and  "new'  patterns, 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
under  handicaps  of  neglect  and  under  capi- 
talization, these  schools  have  done  and  are 
doing  a  remarkable  Job. 

To  better  understand  the  complex  and  dif- 
ficult role  of  these  colleges,  one  must  know 
the  kinds  of  students  who  come  to  these 
colleges. 

ENTERING    STUDENTS'    BACKGROUNDS    AT    BLACK 
COLLEGES 

The  Income  distribution  of  entering  stu- 
dents' families  has  a  median  of  t3.900  with 
a  range  as  follows:  18%  less  than  $2,000  per 
year,  16%  $2,000  to  $2,999—34%  below  $3,000; 
17%  $3,000  to  $3,999.  14%  $4,000  to  $6,199— 
65%  below  $5,200;  13%  $5,200  to  $6,199,  13% 
$6,2000  to  $9,999 — 19%  below  $10,000;  7% 
$10,000  plus. 

About  a  third  of  the  mothers  are  domestic 
servants  and  a  third  of  the  fathers  laborers; 
61%  of  the  mothers  and  56%  of  the  fathers 
have  less  than  a  high  school  education. 

This  Income  distribution  In  black  colleges 
compares  with  40%  of  the  entering  fresh- 
man nationally,  with  incomes  above  $11,680 
a  year.  Thus  we  see  that  40%  of  the  fresh- 
men In  predominantly  white  Institutions  are 
In  the  top  23%  of  family  Income  with  66% 
of  the  freshmen  in  black  colleges  In  the  low- 
est quarter  of  family  Income.'*  68%  of  the 
freehmen  nationally  are  above  $7,970  income 
which  Is  at  the  national  median  of  $7,974. 
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About  85 '"c  of  the  black 
colleges  are  below  that  •7.974 

Thus  we  see  white  colleges 
an  essentially  middle  class  pc^u 
black    colleges    dealing    with 
low-Income  population. 

Famines  which  with  little  me^ney 
education  send  their  children 
provocative  questions  about  mcjti 
tainly  a  young  person  must  be 
tivated  to  go  through  high  sc 
with  no  dependable  financial 
to  college.  There  must  be 
generated  in  these  families  to  hkve 
dren  succeed.  Some  psycholog  sta 
youth    lack    ■realism"   In   theJp 
More  likely  than  not.  they 
so  called    "realistic  "  goals  whl^b 
potential. 

A  look  at  a  large  state  unlV 
Carolina  A.  &  T.   State  Unlve-slty 
black  Presidential  Special  Assls  ant 
gives  a  view  that  is  typical  of 
families    which    send    freshmep 
18%  less  than  t2.000.  22%  S2. 
40%    below   »3.000:    27%    $3.i 
67%   below  $4,000:   7%    $4,000 
•5.200  to  •6.199 — 83%  below  t6. 
to  ^9.999;  7%  $10,000  plus 
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TAKE  II. -PARENTAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  COLLEGE  EXPENSES  IN  A  NEGRO  PRIVATE  COLLEGE.  1968^9 


Pitents"  contribution 


Fresh- 
men 


Sopho- 
mores 


None 270 

$100 70 

COO 30 

t300 20 

J400 15 

J500 10 

»00 5 

J700  5 

{800 2 


Table  IIA.  Average  savings  fr^m  summer 
earnings 

Freftbmen  

Sophomores  

Juniors    

Seniors 


225 
275 
325 
375 

E^ven  with  these  substantis  1  amounts  of 
aid,  most  students  find  it  dil  Icult  to  meet 
expenses.  Let  us  suppose  a  student  at  a  pri- 
vate college,  with  a  yearly  (ost  of  •1.672 
(average  cost  for  private  black  colleges),"  re- 
ceived a  $950  financial  aid  package.  In  the 
typical  case  he  is  still  short  of  all  of  the 
•722  difference.  His  family  c^tn  contribute 
nothing.  Let  us  assume  he  broi  ght  •SOO  from 
a  Slimmer  Job.  that  still  leaves  ^422  for  the 
year  in  school.  The  chajices  are  two  out  of 
three  that  his  parents  can  pjt  up  a  little 
money  since  their  income  is  less  than  $5,000 
a  year. 

What  often  happens  in  a  cise  like  this  is 
that,  even  If  he  Is  on  work-study  at  school, 
he  may  seek  fiirtber  employment  or  his  fam- 
ily will  seek  a  loan.  In  their  li  come  bracket. 
It  Is  likely  to  be  a  high-lnter  ist  short-term 
loan  from  other  than  a  bank  for  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars. 

A  public  college  is  similar  because,  though 
the  charges  are  less,  about  •1035.1°  ^^  iq. 
come  distribution  is  lower.  Ihe  average  of 
•539  In  aid  leaves  about  $491  on  the  average 
to  be  found  for  school  expenses  with  work' 
study  often  already  included  io  the  package. 

A  stimmer  Job  is  more  likely  > to  help  a  stu- 
dent survive  here;  but  if  the  family  has  been 
making  financial  sacrifices  di^ring  the  aca- 
demic year,  it  is  difficult  no:  to  help  out 
with  expenses  at  home  in  the  dummers.  With 
so  many  students  coming  fror  i  small  towns, 
the  •SOO  figure  Is  optlmlstii  for  summer 
work. 

Another  implication  of  thlese  factors  is 
that    a    significant    proportio  a    of    student 
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(The  Income  distributions  are  from  a  sam- 
ple of  fourteen  black  Institutions,  7  public, 
7  private,  enrolling  37,000  students  and  in 
1968  producing  4,500  graduates.  "These  fig- 
ures have  been  replicated  for  three  rears. 
1967.  68,  69.  and  are  very  close  to  the  more 
elaborate  sampling  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  The  three  year  sampling  was 
done  by  the  Institute  for  Services  to  Educa- 
tion.) 

Out  of  these  kinds  of  families,  the  black 
colleges  in  North  Carolina  produce  2.200 
graduates.  A  total  equal  to  about  half  of  the 
production  of  all  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion outside  of  black  colleges. 

The  Income  patterns  in  these  schools  are 
not  a  function  of  regional  patterns.  The  stu- 
dents are  poorer  even  by  regional  standards. 

FAMILY  INCOME  BY  RACE.  1967  >' 

Percent  ot 

black 

BiKk  White       population 


United  States. 

South 

Northeast 
North  central. 
West.     .     .- 


Maij  11,  1970 


4.939 

8.318      .. 

3.992 

7,448 

S3 

5.764 

8  746 

18 

6.540 

8.414 

22 

6.590 

8.901 

8 

Whites  in  the  South  earn  89%  of  the  na- 
tional median:  thus,  Income  patterns  are 
fast  approaching  the  national  standard  for 
them.  It  is  becoming  less  and  less  true  that 
the  Income  pattern  for  the  South  is  the 
cause  of  the  low-income  pattern  for  blacks. 
"The  fact  that  despite  migrations  a  majority 
of  the  black  population  is  still  In  the  South 
and  has  Increased  in  number,  reinforces  the 
need  for  financial  aid  programs  that  com- 
pletely support  the  students.  The  problem  of 
higher  education  for  black  youth  is  one  of 
finding  enough  money  to  attend  college  from 
non-family  sources  and  then  getting  into  a 
college  responsive  to  his  educational  needs. 

FLNANCIAL     AID     PROGRAMS    IN     A     LOW     INCOME 
POPOLATION 

Very  little  comment  has  effectively  por- 
trayed the  effects  of  inadequate  financial  aid 
programs  in  low-income  populations  like 
those  In  black  colleges.  In  thirty -six  private 
black  colleges,  61  p>ercent  of  the  students  are 
on  some  combination  of  financial  aid.  The 
average  amount  of  aid  per  student  Is  •960." 
In  a  sample  of  ten  of  thirty-four  public 
black  colleges,  73  percent  of  the  students  are 
on  some  combination  of  aid.  The  average 
amount  of  aid  in  public  colleges  is  •539. 


Juniors       Seniors 


Total 


Percent 


Parenb'  contribution 


185 

25 

20 

15 

18 

6 

5 

3 

6 


148 
18 
23 
14 
8 
7 
4 
1 
3 


108 
21 
8 
11 
6 
5 
8 
0 
3 


711 
134 
81 
60 
47 
28 
22 
9 
14 


62.1 
11.7 
7.1 
5.2 
4.1 
2.4 
1.9 
.8 
1.2 


»00    

Jl.OOO 

Jl.lOO 

$1,200 

$1.300 

$1,400  and  over 

ToUI.... 


Fresh- 

Sopho- 

men 

mores 

juniors 

Seniors 

ToUI 

Percent 

4 

2 

0 

0.6 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

1 

17 

1.6 

440 


296 


234 


175 


1.145 


100.0 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


charges  may  go  unpaid,  especially  if  the  stu- 
dent flunks  out  of  college. 

Any  program  of  financial  aid  that  assumes 
a  significant  contribution  from  parents  will 
be  Ineffective  In  a  low-income  population. 
The  difference  between  available  aid  and 
school  expenses  is  often  too  great  to  be 
covered  by  working  except  at  the  peril  of 
declining  school  performance.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  financial  problems  are  a  major 
cause  of  withdrawals  and  Indirectly  the 
catise  of  academic  problems. 

The  best  solution  is  to  develop  aid  pro- 
grams to  give  freedom  from  working  in  the 
first  year  at  the  very  least  and  preferably  for 
the  first  two  years.  These  are  the  crucial 
years  of  college  survival.  Given  the  tinder 
representation  of  low-income  minority  7outh 
in  the  current  college  papulation,  maximum 
chances  to  survive  must  be  given  to  those 
who  do  enroll.  Without  a  free  education 
available,  it  is  unlikely  that  poor  youth  will 
Increase  their  enrollment  and  graduation 
from  college  rapidly  enoitgh. 

EDUCATIONAI.     SERVICXS     AND     EDCCATIONAI. 

EXFENDrrtmcs 

One  of  the  common  Indices  of  quality  of 
education  offered  in  a  college  is  the  £kluca- 
tional  and  General  (E&G-Exp.)  expenditure. 
The  E&G-Ezp.  Includes  all  of  the  college's 
outlays  for  its  basic  educational  program. 
Included  In  this  figure  are  general  admin- 
istration, student  services.  Instruction 
(teachers"  salaries),  library  services,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical 
plant.  Auxiliary  enterprises  such  as  dining 
facilities,  dormitory  rentals,  and  student  fi- 
nancial aid  are  not  Included. 

The  per -capita  or  per  student  E&O-Exp. 
can  be  computed  by  dividing  the  total  out- 
lay by  the  nvimber  of  students.  Thus,  If  a 
school  has  500  students  and  has  •1,000,000 
E&G-Bxp.,  the  per  capita  ilgure  Is  $2,000  per 
student. 

A  study   of  thirty   black  private  schools 


showed  the  average  E&G-Exp.  to  be  •I  ,364  In 
1966-67."  The  listing  of  the  E&G-Exp.  for  15 
public  schools  averaged  •1,273,"  in  1967-68. 
Though  these  two  estimates  are  for  different 
years  they  show  the  essential  fact  that  each 
time  these  figures  are  examined,  public  and 
private  black  colleges  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
TABti  3. — Comparison  of  per  capita  educa- 
tional and  general  expenditures  in  tradi- 
tionally black  colleges  to  national  averages, 
1966-67 

National  average" $1,772 

Private   schools... 1,364 

Public  schools 1,273 

The  E&G-Exp.  for  both  public  and  private 
schools  is  •1,313.  This  Is  a  rough  index  but 
it  shows  the  basic  relationship.  Using  these 
estimates  the  deficit  Is  ^459  per  student  on 
the  average. 

"Though  these  schools  have  functioned 
well  up  to  this  point  in  terms  of  furnishing 
education  to  a  group  no  one  else  was  inter- 
ested in,  they  cannot  continue  to  do  so  at  a 
disadvantage.  In  fact  for  the  kinds  of  stu- 
dents who  come  into  these  schools  from  a 
generally  inferior  primai^  and  secondary 
education,  superior  educational  services 
ought  to  be  available. 

"The  main  point  of  this  analysis  Is  that 
these  schools  can  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce large  numbers  of  competitive  gradu- 
ates at  bargain  basement  prices.  "This  Is  a 
national  problem  and  some  substantial  part 
of  this  burden  must  be  carried  at  the  na- 
tional level.  "The  same  point  can  be  made 
about  any  Institution  already  heavily  In- 
volved In  moving  large  numbers  of  disad- 
vantaged students  out  of  the  reach  of  de- 
pendency, frustration  and  bitterness. 

"The  national  problem  of  educating  black 
Americans  has  remained  submerged  in  the 
history  of  these  schools.  "They  have  been  a 
part  of  the  solution  while  more  generally 
higher  education  institutions  have  been  a 
part  of  the  problem  of  educating  lov  -Income 
youth. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TBADmoNALLT  BLACK  In  1988  thero  was  ft  maxlmum  of  4S4.()00 

THE  ruTu             coiAM*  negroes  In  college  between  the  ages  of  six- 

■     J  tAAT\  and  thlrtv-four:   352.000  wer«  between 

The  question  of  'l^^lllty  Is  usually  ra^  ^^^^  of  e^t^  and  twenty-four,  the 

about  these  colleges  both  in  tenM  of  theU  ^  «^              *               enrollment.  If  twelve 

problems   with   available   '«o^f«^«^f.  ^  percent  (the  propomon  of  blacks  in  the  age 

terms  of  the  social  goal  of  racial  Int^f  atj^^  Sroup)    had   SjeA   enrolled.   811.000   should 

The  future  of  these  Khools  must  be  placed  ^^'^P^^^'^^ued.  There  was.  then  about  a 
m  the  context  of  needed  Pjac^  Jor  »  ^h^ly  ^^^^j^^,  ^^^^,4  enrollment, 
increased  number  of  black  youth  1^  bigger  ^^  ^^  preshmen.  about  84,000  blacks 
education  over  the  next  decade^  Tf^^*  enrolled  In  1968;  "  180,000  should  have  en- 
shows  the  numbers  and  ?«//=«".  of-'^SS"  ^u«^  ^  reach  t;.elve  per  cent  of  the  Fresh- 
whites  in  the  population  3  through  17.  Be-  enrolled  »  A  maximum  of  100,000  en- 
cause  of  differences  In  birth  rates  the  non-  "Xi  TT  1  mq  witS^bout  40  000  of  those 
whites  are  an  increasing  proportion  of  their  rolled  ^^  ,^19«9  f  *^,.  ^j^^*  *°-*^  °^  '''^"^ 
age  groups  reaching  16.6  percent  at  age  3.  A  enrolling  in  black  colleges." 
^lld  of  age  3  in  1968  will  enter  college  In  Using  the  percentage  of  non-whites  In  Uie 
1982.  age  groups  up  to  1982,  Table  V  shows  that 
T«m  r  lu  WU1TP5  ANn  NnNvyHiTfs  IN  THE  POPULATION  ^oi"  *>Vi'^  enrollment  of  non-whites,  the  cur- 
'TlHm{mV%0°0C^0^lH^^6^  rent  enrollment  pattern  needs  to  double  as 

TENTIAL  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE' of  1970  for  entering  Freshmen,  and  triple  by 

■                                                          Noi^  1975  for  total  enrollment. 

Years ol     Whites'     whites'    Nonwhites  prom  these  projections,  the  magnitude  of 

ll^"""'*'      eiiS       a      S  'Xhit^     the  numbers  Involved  In  equalizing  educa- 
J^ eiigiDiMiy sanos; ,_ ^^^^^   opportunity— means   every    available 

'S'"" '»?-"  5!!?  igll  Hi  place  now  in  higher  educauon  will  be  put  to 

ISiSis 1973-75  13,960  21327  14.3  good  use.  Though  black  colleges  may  enroU  a 

7  to9. .".'■.;::::.  1976-78  10,68?  I.WO  15.1  decreasing  percentage  of  all  the  blacks  In 

J'"" "'^  l^lf  'I49  ill  coUege,  th- absolute  numbers  in  them  could 

3 1982  3[l77  634  16.6  triple  by  1982.  In  the  short  run  they  maln- 

'  Adapted  from  Preprlm.ry  Enrollment  ol  Children  under  tain  an  essential  flow  on  ''f  «»^J^,^^^^'*f^ 

Six  October  1968  table  I.  p.  7.  and  School  Enrollment,  October  mg    enrollment    Of    minority    group    youth 
1968  and  1967,  US   Bureau  of  the  Census  Current  Population  ..h  build 

Reports,  Series,  P.  20,  No  190,  table  I,  pp.  10  11.  <=°"'°  """"■ 

TABLE  V -PROJECTED  EQUAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  NONWHITE  STUDENTS  IN  COLLEGE  BASED  ON  PERCENT  OF 
NON  WHITE  YOUTH  IN  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  AGE  GROUP 

Nonwhite  Freshmen  as 

Total                               Number  ot          Nonwhite       high  school  Pe'=«"'°' 

.nrniim.n.f'         PefiMnt  of         nonwhites        freshmen*       graduates'  high  school 

Year  ot  entrance                     'Z^^%         n^Kltes      (.ho°u"sands)      (thousands)      (thousand.)  graduates 

.970 M|l       13  5        970       m  407         « 

1972 J.M5       13.5       l.u/u         J»  53 

ir^l ::■:;      xl.^        It'        \.§         ^         =«» 

.  Adapted  from  Projections  of  Educational  Statistics  to  1977-78.  National  Center  lor  Educational  Statistics,  1968. 
» Table  2,  p.  19. 
>  Table  5,  p.  13. 
tTablel7,  p.  30. 

TABLE  VI.-STUDENTS  OF  THE  OPPOSITE  RACE  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  4.YEAR  COLLEGES ■» 

Black  colleges  Hhitt^Mtys 

R,ce  Number         P^^^  Race Number  Percent 

gSldl^::::::::::::::::"::::::     »;o7i       96: S  Ki^rti::::::::::::::::::::::"  i.3^:»9       ^eJ 

'  This  is  a  conservative  figure  based  on  taking  all  the  responses  "^''e^;'«th•r••  in  the  nonblick  category.  If  the  1,100  others  ire 
assumed  to  b?n?nblack,  the  percentage  ol  blacks  In  the  black  4-year  colleges  <s  6.8  percent 

By  1985  the  traditionally  black  college  black  college  and  racial  integration 
could  be  enrolling  480  to  600,000  students.  If  Table  VI  shows  that  black  four  year  col- 
most  of  these  students  were  black  they  leges  as  a  whole  are  doing  about  as  well  as 
would  constitute  only  about  twenty-eight  white  fovir  year  colleges  in  enrolling  student* 
per  cent  of  the  projected  1.8  million  black  of  the  opposite  race.  The  same  general  pat- 
youth  enrolled  in  college  by  then.  In  terms  of  tern  applies. 

the  diversity  of  choices  In  higher  education.  At  most  of  the  white  colleges,  some  2.000, 

a  black  youth  should  be  able  to  choose  an  there  are  few  or  no  black  students:  the  same 

instituUon  with  a  large  proportion  of  blacks  u  true  of  the  black  colleges  in  regard  to 

enrolled  If  this  is  less  than  one  out  of  three,  white  students.  Most  of  the  white  students 

the    growth    of    these    schools    should    be  in  black  colleges  are  in  the  border  states. 

dramaUc  never  the  less.  Delaware,  Kentucky.  Missouri,  and  West  Vir- 

These  projections  assume  the  resources  in  glnla.  It  is  not  well  known  but  the  amount 

financial  aid  to  sustain  a  rapid  increase  in  of  white  enrollment  In  some  of  these  schools 

low-income  students  and  the  necessary  in-  U   quite   dramatic.    (Kentucky    State.   34%; 

stitutlonal  support  for  educational  services  Uncoln    (Mo.)    40^^;    West    Virginia   State, 

to  enable  the  enrollees  to  survive.  "ThU  last  60 To.) 

point  is  crucial  because  the  young  people  In  The   pessimism  of  most   observers   about 

the  projections  up  through  1978  are  already  the    evolution    of    formerly    segregated    (by 

enrolled  m  school.  Most  of  them  have  missed  law)     black    colleges    toward    desegregation 

Head  Start  or.  if  they  were  enrolled,  are  mov-  does  not  take  note  of  this  group  of  schools 

ing  into  a  primary  and  secondary  school  sys-  in  the  border  states.  It  could  weU  be  that 

tern  not  very  successful  with  poorer  children,  within    a    program    of    rapid    growth    and 

If  these  youth  are  written  off,  they  wUl  strengthening,  coupled  with  greater  com- 
be a  very  uneasy  presence  to  be  accumulat-  peUtlon  for  places  in  higher  education,  rac- 
ing in  our  cities  and  towns.  Ul  Integration   could  occur.  It  siiould  not 
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be  true,  however,  that  black  educators, 
through  racist  actions,  are  not  left  In  charge 
of  rapidly  desegregating  institutions. 

Without  the  kinds  of  constraints  tinder 
which  they  operate  and  with  appropriate 
subsidies  to  Increase  their  educational  serv- 
ices, these  institutions  could  well  be  In  the 
vanguard  of  pioneering  exportable  educa- 
tional practices  bearing  on  getting  all  dis- 
advantaged groups  In  and  through  college. 

Leadership  has  to  come  from  some  source 
to  avoid  the  probable  dislocations  created 
by  the  Inability  of  higher  educational  In- 
stitutions to  be  as  successful  with  the  ad- 
vantaged as  the  disadvantaged.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable that  some  of  these  black  colleges  are 
by  history,  tradition,  and  current  circum- 
stances admirably  suited  to  assume  that 
leadership. 

There  Is  clearly  an  approaching  crisis  of 
opportunity    in    higher    education.    If    the 
country  takes  advantage  of  these  schools  a* 
a  resource,  the  crisis  might  be  mitigated. 
Footnotes 

■^  Horace  Mann  Bond — "The  Evolution  and 
Present  Status  of  Negro  Higher  and  P*rofes- 
sional  Education  In  the  United  States  ".  J. 
of  Negro  Educ.  V.  17,  1948,  p.  224-236.  Based 
on  the  work  of  Charles  S.  Johnson.  The  Ne- 
gro College  Graduate;  Chapel  Hill.  Univ.  of 
N.C.  Press.  1938. 

'Bayford  W.  Logan — "'"The  Evolution  of 
Private  Colleges  for  Negroes".  J.  of  Negro 
Educ.  V.  37.  1958.  p.  213-220. 

*  Martin  D.  Jenkins — "Enrollment  In  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Education  of  Negroee", 
J.  of  Negro  Educ.  V.  37.  1948.  p.  206-214. 

♦  Current  Population  Reports :  £ducof ioruil 
Attainment,  March.  1968,  series  P-20,  No. 
182.  April  28.  1969. 

"The  U.N.  Appointments  were  either  staff 
positions  or  delegates  at  large  Including  such 
persons  as  Prank  Montero.  Ernest  Origg. 
Robert  Broken  Burr,  as  well  as  Franklin  Wil- 
liams who  later  became  an  ambassador. 

•Based  on  total  male  seniors  in  ROTC 
colleges  of  185,000.  10,902  commissions  were 
awarded  In  1966 ;  from  Office  of  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel.  Military  Education 
Branch.  This  was  compared  to  a  ISE  Stirvey 
of  fourteen  black  coUeges  giving  commis- 
sions with  3,771  male  seniors  and  298  com- 
missions. Out  of  an  estimate  of  106  com- 
missions for  blacks  In  white  schools  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  of  10.604  (10.902,- 
298)  was  made.  The  1.0  per  cent  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  the  0.7  per  cent  Baccalaureates 
awarded  to  Blacks  In  Edgerton's  study  of 
State  Colleges  (see  Table  I),  done  In  1968- 
69.  "The  5.594  black  army  officers  Is  from  the 
Office  of  Veterans  Affairs.  H.E.W. 

'"This  list  was  complied  from  polling 
knowledgeable  former  federal  officials  and 
then  checked  against  biographical  daU  for 
those  on  the  list.  "The  list  Is  not  exhaustive. 
It  is  avaUable  upon  request. 

•List  complied  from  NaUonal  Roster  of 
Black  Elected  Officials;  Metropolitan  Applied 
Research  Center.  Washington.  Eighty  of  the 
one  hundred  ten  sampled  went  to  college, 
fifty-one  to  black  coUeges,  twenty-nine  to 
white  colleges.  In  eleven  Southern  States 
with  thirty  legislators,  twenty-five  went  to 
college,  all  of  them  attended  black  colleges. 
'James  Bryant.  Survey  of  Black  Earned 
Ph.  D.'s;  Division  of  Special  Projects,  The 
Ford  Foundation,  1969. 

"  M.  Alfred  Haynes,  "Distribution  of  Black 
Physicians  In  the  United  States,  1967."  J.  Am. 
Medical  Assn.  V.  210.  Oct.  6. 1969. 

"  Ann  E.  Crowley  and  Hayden  C.  Nicholson. 
"Negro  Enrollment  In  Medical  Schools", 
J  JIM  A.  V.  210,  Oct.  6,  1969. 

"Alan  E.  Bayer,  Robert  F.  Boruch.  Black 
and  White  Freshmen  Entering  Four  Year 
Colleges";  JEdticottonal  Record.  Fall.  1969.  p. 
371-386. 

"•"The  Black  Student  In  American  (Col- 
leges"; American  Council  on  Educ.  Research 
Rep<  rts  Vol.  IV,  no.  2. 1969. 
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"John   A.   Craeger   and   other i 
Norms  lor  Entering  Freshmen, 
Research  Report*.  Vol.  IV,  no.  7jl969,  p.  22 

>*  The  article  by  Crowley  and  Nicholson  In 
note  11  above  shows  the  actual]  percent  of 
black  1968  medical  graduates  t<)  be  0.20  of 
the  total  In  California,  and  1.0€  1^  New  York, 
as  compared  to  the  1.2  iier  cent  used  to  esti- 
mate the  graduate  and  profeeslpnal  school 
degrees  in  the  two  states.  In  96  medical 
achools  of  98  In  the  country  328  blacks  were 
enrolled.  j 

>•  Current  Population  Reports-1-; ncome  in 

1967  of  families  in  the  United  SJtatei,  p.  60, 
no.  59.  AprU  18, 1969. 

"Recent  Trends  in  Social  a 
Conditions  of  Negroes  in  the  U 
July,  1968.  BIS  report,  no.  347,  p.' 

X  Statistical     Information    U: 
College  Fund  Member  Instltutl<^  1967-68 
New  York,  p.  33-^4. 

"Student  Charges  at  113  StAte  Institu- 
tions. The  Chronicle  of  Higher]  Edtication, 
September  29,  1969.  The  table  included  18 
predominately  black  public  collses  of  34. 

"••A  Comparative  Study  of  Tt^ty  Private 
Negro  Colleges,"  Special  Project^  In  Educa- 
tion,   Division    of    Education    ai^    Research 

1968  Limited  Distribution.  The  iPord  Foun- 
dation. New  Yc»k.  I 

» Voluntary  Support  of  Education  1967- 
1968".  Council  for  Financial  Ali  to  Educa- 
tion. Division  of  Research.  Nev«  York.  The 
report  siirveyed  861  colleges  aqd  universi- 
ties and  the  15  schools  are  a  good  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  37  public  colleges.  An  I  earlier  esti- 
mate based  on  a  less  representative  sample 
of  nine  schools  placed  the  puMlcjschooI  E&O 
ezp.  at  $1334  per  student. 

"  Current  Funds  Revenues  a- 
tures  1966-67.  Financial  Statist 
tutlons  of  Higher  Education,  N 
of  H.E.W.,  p.  10.  table  C.  The  a 
all  schools  public  and  private 
» 1.551  for  PubUc  SchooU  and  2 
vate  Schools.  Since  these  are  edtltnates  the 
National  average  Is  the  most  useful  Index. 

"Projections  of  Educational  Statistics  to 
1977-78.  National  Center  for  ^ucatlonal 
Statistics,  1968. 
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INFLAMMATORY  STATEMENTS  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  "CHICAGO  7"  PRO- 
MOTING DISCORD  AND  VIOLENCE 


^^lON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or  icissouv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEItTATTVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1^0 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  continue 


to  be  deeply  concerned  by  th?  nefarious 
activities  of  various  members  of  the  so- 
called  Chicago  7.  Five  of  th<se  individ- 
uals are  currently  on  bail  alter  having 
been  convicted  of  crossing  Stpte  lines  to 
incite  riots.  specLflcally  the  fiolent  dis- 
ruptions during  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago  during  August 
1968.  All  seven  have  been  sentenced  for 
contempt  of  court  during  the  trial. 

•Several  members  of  this  rroup  have 
been  roaming  the  country  faking  in- 
flammatory speeches  on  c(llege  cam- 
puses, promoting  discord  aqd  violence. 
Law-abiding  Americans  ever^here  are 
asking  why  the  Govemmeht  permits 
them  to  remain  at  liberty  to  create  chaos 
in  view  of  the  conditions  imposed  in  con- 
nection with  their  appeal  botids.  Justice 
and  reason  cannot  prevail  In  circum- 
stances exacerbated  by  their  constant 
stream  of  rhetorical  incitement.  Justice 
Holmes  long  ago  declared  that  it  was  im- 
permissible to  falsely  shout  '•Fire!"  in  a 
crowded  theater — freedom  of  speech  un- 
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der  the  first  amendment  notwithstand- 
ing. History  will  not  Judge  us  as  sensible, 
responsible  guardians  of  the  public  trust 
if  we  permit  this  Republic  to  be  reduced 
to  rubble  by  open  and  sworn  foes  of  con- 
stitutional government.  While  they  have 
seemingly  radicalized  thousands  of  the 
Nation's  youth,  there  are  many  times 
more  who  have  a  dedicated  belief  in  or- 
derly dissent.  The  will  of  the  majority 
must  not  be  perpetually  frustrated. 

I  recently  inserted  in  the  Record  re- 
marks concerning  recent  statements 
made  by  two  members  of  the  "Chicago  7." 
I  also  included  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  request- 
ing initiation  of  measures  that  would  re- 
quire members  of  this  group  who  are  in 
apparent  violation  of  their  bail  stipula- 
tions to  show  cause  why  their  bonds 
should  not  be  revoked. 

Today,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  other 
incendiary  statements  by  "Chicago  7" 
members  to  show  their  relentlessness. 

David  Dellinger,  in  a  speech  at  Mar- 
quette University  on  January  29.  1970, 
told  his  audience  that  confrontations 
cannot  be  avoided.  He  remarked: 

We  are  people  who  feel  that  Institutions 
with  built-in  violence  and  Injustice  .  .  . 
must  be  challenged,  must  be  fought  and 
mxist  be  done  away  with  ...  If  you're  for 
real,  you're  going  to  be  involved  in  Inevit- 
able and  necessary  confrontations. 

Rennie  Davis,  in  a  speech  on  March 
17,  1970,  at  Columbia  University,  de- 
clared that  if  the  1960's  were  a  time  of 
sit-ins.  the  1970's  would  be  a  time  to 
"bum  banks."  Immediately  aiter  Davis' 
speech,  some  300  student  radicals  held  a 
rally  at  the  university  and  did  not  dis- 
perse until  the  school  president.  Dr.  An- 
drew Cordier.  promised  he  would  con- 
sider demands  that  the  university  pro- 
vide bail  money  for  Black  Panther  Party 
members  on  trial. 

Jerry  Rubin,  in  a  speech  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  on  March  19, 
1970,  urged  cheering  students  to  "move 
into  the  streets."  In  a  speech  littered 
with  obscenities,  Rubin  declared : 

There  won't  be  any  school  system  left  In 
this  country  in  another  five  years. 

In  a  speech  on  April  8.  1970,  at  Ameri- 
can University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Rubin  denounced  the  university  as  a 
"babysitting  agency"  and  declared  that 
the  "court  system  ought  to  be  disrupted." 
Afterward,  Rubin  was  asked  if  he  was 
"willing  to  get  busted — arrested"  for  in- 
citing to  riot  if  American  University 
students  took  any  action.  Rubin  replied, 
'I  didn't  tell  you  to  do  anything  you 
weren't  going  to  do  anyhow."  Following 
Rubin's  talk,  students  went  on  a  rampage 
and  did  extensive  damage  to  imiversity 
property. 

On  March  31,  1970,  Thomas  Hayden 
spoke  on  the  campus  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Following  his 
speech  about  200  students  began  a  dem- 
onstration protesting  the  presence  of 
ROTC  on  campus.  More  than  100  win- 
dows in  university  buildings  were 
smashed  before  the  demonstrators  were 
brought  imder  control. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  activities 
of  these  defendants  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  why  action  to 
bring  about  a  revocation  of  their  bonds 
has  not  been  Initiated. 
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MODEL   UNITED   NATIONS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  day  when  we  are  hearing 
so  much  about  student  activities  I 
thought  it  appropriate  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  efforts  of 
one  group  of  students  to  better  under- 
stand our  foreign  policy. 

Recently  a  group  of  some  800  northern 
California  high  school  students  partici- 
pated in  the  third  Sacramento  State  Col- 
lege High  School  Model  United  Nations. 
This  practical  exercise  in  government 
was  sponsored  by  the  college  and  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  Radio  Station  KFBK 
and  Channel  13,  who  have  taken  the 
leadership  in  the  promotion  of  construc- 
tive student  activity.  Pilling  the  post  of 
Secretary  General  w&s  J.  Michael  Korff 
of  my  home  town,  Roseville,  a  graduate 
student  of  Sacramento  State  College, 
who  is  indeed  a  fine,  dedicated  young 
man. 

A  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
Model  United  Nations  is  found  in  two 
reports  carried  in  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Model  U.N.   PaovmES   Lxssons  for  800 
North  State  Students 

(By  Slgrld  Caytlng) 

An  estimated  800  high  school  students 
from  throughout  Northern  California  had  an 
exercise  In  International  diplomacy  today 
during  the  third  annual  Model  United  Na- 
tions at  Sacramento  State  College. 

The  all-day  event,  sponsored  by  The  Bee, 
KFBF  and  KOVR,  saw  an  immediate  con- 
frontation on  the  issue  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  South  Africa  during  the  first  Oeneral 
Assembly  session  this  morning. 

A  motion  by  South  Africa  to  exclude  dis- 
cussion of  racial  separatism  from  the  agenda 
on  the  grounds  that  It  violated  the  country's 
"internal  sovereignty"  was  almost  unani- 
mously defeated. 

PEACE,   trNDERSTANDINO 

In  other  discussion,  representatives  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  made 
brief  presentations  calling  for  international 
peace  and  understanding. 

James  Holmes,  16.  a  Junior  at  Redwood 
High  School  In  Larkspur  and  acting  perma- 
nent representative  of  the  USSR,  said  peace 
would  be  impossible  "as  long  as  the  world 
remained  an  armed  camp"  and  called  for 
"general  and  complete  disarmament 
throughout  the  world." 

The  representative  from  the  USSR  also 
condemned  racial  separatism  In  South  Af- 
rica— describing  the  latter  nation  as  "the 
arch-fiend  of  racism"  and  calling  upon  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  to  "act  accordingly." 

Mike  Ellis.  18.  a  senior  at  Clayton  Valley 
High  School  in  Concord  and  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States,  said  the  UN 
labors  "in  an  atmosphere  of  frustration — 
unsure  of  Its  goals  and  purposes." 

He  said  the  primary  objective  of  the  UN 
should  be  "preventing  conflict  by  solving  the 
issues  rather  than  merely  stopping  the  fight- 
ing." 

Committee  sessions  convened  46  minutes 
behind  schedule  at  10:15  a.m.  and  dealt  with 
such  topics  as  political  and  secxirlty  ques- 
tions, environment,  human  rights  and  racial 
discrimination,  disarmament  and  economic 
affairs. 

Discussions  In  committee  continued  this 
afternoon  with  comnilttee  reports  to  be  pre- 
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sented  to  the  full  Oeneral  Assembly  later 
today. 

It  Is  also  expected  that  student  complaints 
concerning  the  presence  of  faculty  advisers 
on  the  Oeneral  Assembly  floor — which  Is  pro- 
hibited In  the  model  UN — will  be  raised  at 
the  afternoon  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. One  student  said  this  morning  that  a 
faculty  adviser  was  preventing  student  dele- 
gates from  speaking. 

DISTRESSED    BT    DETAILS 

Some  students  were  also  distressed  over 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  administra- 
tive details  of  agenda  order,  luncheon  proce- 
dure, seating,  and  other  Items  not  directly 
related  to  Issues  confronting  the  UN. 

Some  of  the  liveliest  discussion  occurred 
in  the  committee  on  human  rights  and  en- 
vironment. Among  resolutions  Introduced  in 
the  committee  was  one  censuring  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  for  Its  apartheid  policy 
and  calling  for  economic  sanctions  In  some 
cases.  A  similar  resolution  condemning  ra- 
cial discrimination  in  South  Africa  and 
Portugal  was  Introduced  by  the  delegation 
from  Sweden. 

Heading  the  conference  as  Secretary-Gen- 
eral Is  J.  Michael  Korff,  a  student  at  Sacra- 
mento State  College.  Dr.  William  Dillon,  a 
professor  of  government  at  SSC,  served  as 
president  of  the  General  Assembly. 


Students  Get  Idea  of  U.N.  Politics 

The  complexities,  trials,  tribulations  and 
utter  frustration  of  the  politics  It  takes  to 
run  a  country  are  etched  in  the  minds  of 
more  than  800  high  school  students  from 
throughout  Northern  California  today. 

The  students,  all  delegates  to  the  Model 
United  Nations  held  at  Sacramento  State 
College  yesterday,  ran  the  gamut  of  emotions 
from  despair  to  ecstacy  as,  one  by  one,  they 
saw  their  favored  bills  defeated  or  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Model  UN  d\ir- 
ing  a  day-long  session  sponsored  by  The 
Bee,  KFBK  and  KOVR. 

After  a  morning  devoted  to  discussion  of 
racial  separatism,  international  peace  and 
understanding,  political  and  national  secu- 
rity questions  and  international  economic 
affairs,  the  students  settled  down  for  an 
afternoon  General  Assembly  session  high- 
lighted with  a  debate  on  Red  China. 

An  expected  heated  discussion  on  the  In- 
clusion or  continued  exclusion  of  Red  China 
from  the  General  Assembly  never  material- 
ized, however,  when  the  resolution  to  admit 
it  for  discussion  lost  by  a  slim  two  votes. 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  took  a  stand  on 
disarmament  by  adopting  a  resolution  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  rec- 
ommending prohibition  of  flights  by  bomber 
aircraft  carrying  nuclear  weapons  beyond 
national  boundaries. 

The  assembly  rejected  a  resolution  on  the 
question  of  international  cooperation  In  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  which,  among 
other  items,  suggested  that  all  countries  be 
Investigated  In  reference  to  their  outer  space 
programs  and  planned  space  projects. 

Yesterday's  Model  UN  was  the  third  annual 
such  event  and  was  directed  by  J.  Michael 
Korff,  secretary-general,  and  Dr.  William 
Dillon,  professor  of  government  at  SSC,  who 
served  as  president  of  the  General  Assembly. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION 
DAY 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday,  May  4,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  3,  many  Polish  Americans 
celebrated  Constitution  Day.  One  of  the 
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most  important  holidays  for  the  Polish 
people  it  brings  with  it  happiness  and 
joy.  Yet  this  time  also  brings  about  a 
sense  of  mourning. 

The  sadness  and  sense  of  loss  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  coldblooded  murder 
of  Polish  leaders  and  citizens  in  the 
Katyn  Forest  by  the  Soviets  30  years 
ago.  The  murders  of  these  Polish  prison- 
ers of  war  still  shock  the  civilized  world 
today.  However,  in  their  sadness  the  Pol- 
ish people  look  toward  the  future  with 
a  strong  sense  of  dedication  that  is  to  be 
free.  I  am  certain  that  in  the  future  they 
will  become  the  masters  of  their  own  des- 
tiny. For  a  proud  and  brave  people  this  is 
only  a  matter  of  time. 


ISRAELS  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rever- 
ence, I  join  my  colleagues,  and  freedom- 
loving  peoples  eversrwhere,  in  tribute  to 
the  State  of  Israel  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  independence. 

On  this  date  in  1948.  the  British  man- 
date in  Palestine  ended,  and  Israel  was 
proclaimed  a  free  and  independent  state. 
Significantly,  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  new  State  in  a  matter  of  hours 
after  the  proclamation  of  independence. 
In  the  ensuing  years,  the  bond  of  af- 
fection between  our  two  countries  has 
grown,  and  today  we  look  to  the  young 
and  energetic  State  of  Israel  as  a  shin- 
ing example  of  what  can  be  done  with 
imagination,  determination,  and  talent. 

In  the  22  years  of  her  existence  as  a 
free  state,  Israel  hsis  become  a  model  of 
courage,  prosperity,  and  progress. 
Against  seemingly  unsurmountable  odds, 
and  in  the  face  of  constant  danger,  yet, 
from  hostile  neighbors,  Israel  will  not 
be  deterred  from  the  course  she  charted 
22  years  ago,  when  in  her  Declaration  of 
Statehood  she  stated: 

It  (Israel)  will  foster  the  development  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  all  inhabitants; 
It  will  be  based  on  freedom.  Justice,  and  peace 
as  envisaged  by  the  prophets  of  Israel;  It 
will  insure  complete  equality  of  social  and 
political  rights  to  all  its  Inhabitants  lire- 
sp)ectlve  of  religion,  race,  or  sex;  It  will 
guarantee  freedom  of  religion,  conscience, 
language,  education,  and  culture;  it  will  safe- 
guard the  holy  places  of  all  religions;  and  It 
will  be  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

History  has  recorded  the  fulfillment  of 
these  ideals.  Israel's  achievements  in 
social,  economic,  and  political  areas  have 
been  lauded  worldwide  with  deep  ad- 
miration, not  only  for  the  accomplish- 
ments In  themselves,  but  for  the  faith, 
courage,  and  perseverance  which  made 
them  possible. 

Sterile  wasteland  has  been  trans- 
formed into  fertile  farming  acreage;  and 
economic  potential  has  been  further 
realized  to  the  extent  that  for  several 
years  now,  Israel  has  been  lending  tech- 
nical assistance  to  less  advanced  coun- 
tries. Militarily,  she  has  developed  and 
maintained  a  large  and  efiQclent  armed 
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force,  the  might  and  strength  of  which 
could  well  be  unparalleled  for  a  state  the 
size  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  this  demo- 
cratic state,  in  an  area  where  democracy 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  has 
been  truly  remarkable,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  wish  her  a  future  of  continued 
growth  and  productivity,  while  saluting 
her  adherence  to  the  ideals  which  have 
made  her  development  such  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MEXICAN 
AMERICANS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  month,  on  May  5, 
Mexicans  and  Mexican  Americans  cele- 
brated "Cinco  de  Mayo" — a  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  South. 

However,  when  we  consider  the  con- 
ditions in  which  many  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans are  daily  exposed,  we  ought  also  to 
revere  their  great  patience.  For  many  of 
these  people,  life  in  America  is  a  life  of 
abuse  and  prejudice.  They,  like  other  mi- 
nority groups,  have  yet  to  be  allowed  the 
human  privileges  afforded  in  America. 
They  have  been  a  poor  and,  heretofore, 
reticent  people,  suffering  the  scorn  and 
bias  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  congratulating  the  efforts 
of  the  Mexican  American  pe<«)le  for  or- 
ganizing in  efforts  to  "confront  and 
change  the  powers  and  institutions  that 
deal  with  them  so  unfairly  either  directly 
or  indirectly."  We  all  recognize  the  right 
and  necessity  for  peaceful  assembly  and 
redress  of  grievances.  I  support  the  Mex- 
ican American  people  in  their  expression 
of  these  privileges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  6, 1970.  It  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  our  fellow  citizens 
and  to  their  efforts  to  organize.  The  con- 
text of  the  editorial  deserves  careful 
consideration  by  all  of  us. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The    Rising    Mexican-Americans 

Among  the  nation's  minorities  who  are 
increasingly  less  silent  about  their  lot  Is  the 
one  of  6>4  million  Mexican -Americans.  The 
poverty  they  suffer  Is  as  bad  or  worse  as  the 
bleakest  conditions  endiu^d  by  the  blacks, 
Appalachians  or  Indians.  Unemployment  is 
roughly  twice  the  rate  of  white  Americans. 
In  the  Southwest,  more  than  a  third  live 
below  the  poverty  level.  In  1968,  only  600  of 
22,000  graduates  of  the  Southwest 's  five  main 
universities  were  Mexican-Americans.  Last 
week,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
added  another  dismal  fact  about  Mexican- 
Americans:  they  suffer  lai%e  amounts  of 
abuse  and  violence  from  law  enforcement 
agencies,  ranging  from  casual  Insults  to 
brutal  beatings.  The  commission's  survey 
covered  the  Southwest,  where  more  than  four 
million  Mexican-Americans  live. 

None  of  this  information  is  new,  either  to 
the  ylctimlsed  themselves  or  to  those  who 
work  to  help  them.  What  Is  new  ia  that  a 
growing  number  of  organizations  are  being 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
n,  I  cannot 
25  years  ago 


OF   rXORDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  11 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida 
85  a  veteran  of  World  Wa  • 
help  but  remember  May  8  o : 
when  I  was  in  Europe  at  ttie  war's  end. 
I  look  back  with  pride  at  (»ur  hard-won 
victory   in   Exurope   and   the   defeat   of 
Hitler. 

There  was  pride  in  being  an  American 
Throughout  our  Nation,  no  "' 

in  Europe,  but  here  at  home  also,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  of  patriotism  for 
our  country  and  pride  in  it4  men.  women, 
and  children  who  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Today,  I  pause  to  reflect  en  our  accom- 
plishments. We  who  served  in  the  armed 
services  in  Europe  and  aro  and  the  world 
must  now  take  time  to  kok  inward  at 
our  country  and  examine  the  path  we 
have  followed  since  that  <^&y  of  victory. 

Much  that  we  see  is  good  in  many  ways. 
We  have  a  prosperous  America.  We  have 
many  of  the  good  thingsl  to  enjoy  and 
which  lend  to  our  comfort.  We  did  not 
have  peace  of  long  duration,  for  we 
fought  another  in  Korea,  but  it  did  end 
with  freedom  for  the  Kor^n  people. 

Now,  although  we  are  in  Vietnam,  our 
troops  are  being  wlthdrawii  from  this  war 
in  the  southeast,  and  the  |  President  has 
pledged  to  end  the  war  and  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  becotne  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  communism. 

Now.  not  only  I,  but  «11  of  us  must 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  A  merican  scene, 
as  we  see  it  today  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  and  on  our  college  c  impuses. 
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Every  American  must,  in  the  confusion 
bf  today,  ask.  "What  is  happening  and 

why?"  _.      , 

Has  the  sacrifice  of  the  thousands  of 
our  brothers,  sons,  and  fathers  who  laid 
down  their  Uves  for  freedom  and  the 
defense  of  our  democracy  been  in  vain? 
Is  it  fair  on  the  day  of  remembrance  of 
our  victory  in  Europe  that  we  find  our 
institutions  of  learning  burned,  our  flag 
desecrated  by  wild-eyed  anarchists,  and 
irreverence  for  the  Almighty? 

I  am  angry  at  those  who  would  im- 
dermine  from  within  this  country  of 
ours  that  has  given  us  respect  and  free- 
dom. They  who  preach  anarchy  are  ene- 
mies of  our  society  the  same  as  those 
who  would  attack  us  from  abroad. 

There  is  no  place  in  our  Nation  for 
the  use  of  violence,  the  use  of  Are  bombs 
or  of  riots,  disobedience  and  the  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  democracy  in 
the  name  of  constitutional  or  academic 
freedom.  These  are  not  the  ways  to  cor- 
rect our  wrongs  or  to  expand  upon  our 
democratic  way  of  life,  the  way  of  life 
that  many  dedicated  and  determined 
men  and  women  fought  for  so  that  our 
children  today  could  enjoy  freedom  and 
comfort. 

The  hearts  of  most  Americans — by  far 
a  great  majority— are  filled  with  pride 
and  respect  for  the  deeds  of  valor  and 
of  the  dedication  of  our  veterans  living 
and  dead  who  recognize  our  coimtry  as 
the  hope  of  the  free  world. 

I  hold  in  utter  contempt  the  demon- 
strators who  would  attempt  to  over- 
throw this  Government  of  ours  hewed 
by  the  sweat  and  dedication  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

These  dissenters  have  the  right  to 
speak  out;  yes.  even  protest,  but  not  in 
the  dictatorial  words  of  Mein  Kampf. 
the  socialism  of  Lenin,  or  the  sadistic 
dogmatism  of  Mao. 

We  will  not  listen  to  their  filthy  cries, 
nor  will  we  submit  to  their  acts  of  terror. 
This  America  is  free  and  it  must  re- 
main so.  We  must  state  loudly  for  all 
the  world  to  hear:  America  is  our  coun- 
try, a  nation  under  law  which  we  will 
move  toward  more  lil)erty,  greater  hap- 
piness, and  the  insurance  of  security 
for  our  lives  and  our  chlldrens*  lives. 

Our  destiny  will  not  be  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  because  we  are  a  na- 
tion under  God,  dedicated  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  people. 

May  every  true  American  pause  and 
pray  for  the  dream  that  came  with  the 
victory  of  V-E  Day,  25  years  ago  for  the 
restoration  of  common  decency  with  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  by  our  yoimg 
Americans  and  restore  confidence  and 
pride  In  ourselves  and  In  our  Nation. 
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THE  PROUD  RECORD  OF  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Reader's  Digest  published  an  article 


in  its  May  edition,  "Time  To  Say  No  to 
Big-Farm  Subsidies,"  that  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  regarding  the  impact 
and  effect  of  agricultural  programs. 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Kansas  and  the  largest 
wheat-producing  congressional  district 
in  the  country,  Keith  Sebelius,  answered 
this  article  in  a  letter  to  the  Reader's 
Digest  that  provides  many  facts  that 
were  ignored  in  this  article. 

I  have  read  his  reply  and  endorse  the 
facts  he  presented  which  "tell  it  like  it 
really  is"  on  the  farm  and  in  agriculture 
today.  In  view  of  pending  agriculture 
legislation,  it  is  imporUnt  that  everyone 
fully  imderstand  the  role  of  agriculture 
in  our  economy  and  the  present  economic 
outlook  in  agriculture. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  5, 1970. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Devine,  V.P., 
The  Readers  Digest. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Devine:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  me  an  advanced  copy  of  the  ar- 
ticle "Time  to  Say  no  to  Blg-Parm  Subsi- 
dies", by  Eugene  H.  Methvln.  Since  I  repre- 
sent a  predominately  rural  district,  this 
article  was  of  considerable  Interest  and  con- 
cern to  me. 

I  am  concerned  by  what  this  article  failed 
to  say  about  the  present  farm  Income  sit- 
uation and  the  cost  of  food.  The  American 
farmer  Is  proud  of  his  contribution  to 
American  economic  development,  providing 
food  and  fiber  for  himself  and  the  needs  of 
43  other  persons.  He  Is  also  proud  that  his 
production  provides  »5  billion  worth  of  dol- 
lars exchange  In  world  trade  and  a  »3.466 
billion  contribution  to  a  favorable  balance 
of  payments  so  Important  In  maintaining  a 
stable  economy.  The  American  farmer  Is 
proud  that  agriculture  Is  a  foundation  for 
a  $273  billion  Industry  but  pride  alone  does 
not  pay  the  bill  for  increasing  production 
expenses,  nor  does  It  alone  keep  farmers  In 
our  rural  and  small  tovim  areas. 

A  one  pound  loaf  of  bread,  which  sold  for 
13.5  cents  twenty  years  ago  brought  the 
farmer  3.3  cents,  now  sells  for  22.9  cents  on 
the  average  and  still  returns  3.3  cents  to  the 
farmer.  In  1961  the  price  of  choice  live  steers 
was  $35.96  per  hundred  weight  in  Chicago 
and  today  the  price  of  choice  live  steers  Is 
from  »30.00  to  $32.50  per  hundred  weight 
In  Chicago.  These  figures  dramatically  Il- 
lustrate that  the  farmer  is  not  receiving  his 
fair  share  of  Income  from  the  market  place 
and  Is  having  difficulty  surviving. 

In  effect,  the  farmer  has  subsidized  Amer- 
ican economic  development  by  allowing  the 
American  consumer  In  1969  to  spend  83.5  per 
cent  of  his  disposable  Income  for  non-food 
Items.  This  "farm  subsidy"  has  provided 
boundless  employment  opportunity  for  a 
rapidly  expanding  population  and  unlimited 
economic  development  potential  for  our  af- 
fluent society,  yet  the  farmer  only  receives 
41  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar 
or  7  per  cent  of  his  total  disposable  Income. 
A  revealing  comparison  regarding  the  price 
of  food  consumed  at  home,  based  on  the 
1957  through  1959  base  period.  Is  127.4  while 
the  unit  cost  of  labor  Is  127.7  on  an  Index 
based  on  the  same  1957  through  1959  base 
period. 

Farmers  who  do  not  have  the  mechanisms 
to  adjust  and  to  keep  supplies  In  line  with 
needs  must  receive  an  adequate  return  from 
our  affluent  society  to  continue  to  provide 
thU  service  to  the  American  consumer  and 
to  promote  continued  economic  develc^wnent. 
Also,  many  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that   the  problems  of   the  cities  He  in  an 
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agriculture  and  rural  America  that  does  not 
provide  adequate  economic  opportunity  to 
keep  Its  people.  In  view  of  the  100  million 
population  increase  projected  lor  the  next  30 
years,  this  economic  oK^ortunlty  In  rural  and 
small  town  America  Is  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance. 

In  discussing  postal  reform  legislation  with 
the  Post  Office  Department.  I  discovered  that 
If  the  Reader's  Degest  was  charged  6  cents 
per  piece  of  mall  rather  than  the  present  2.6 
cents  per  copy  for  postage,  the  postage  ex- 
penses would  amount  to  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  (543,422  per  month  or 
approximately  $6,521  million  per  year.  I  think 
It  Is  apparent  that  agriculture  and  the 
farmer  are  not  the  only  enterprises  In  Amer- 
ica that  are  subsidized.  Maybe  we  should 
limit  government  payments  and  subsidies  to 
920,000  per  enterprise. 

In  consideration  of  the  farmers  position  in 
the  market  structure,  agriculture's  contribu- 
tion to  a  favorable  balance  of  payments  and 
agricultural  productivity  that  allows  83.5 
per  cent  of  disposable  Income  to  be  spent  on 
non-food  Items,  you  can  see  why  farm  pay- 
ments should  not  be  viewed  as  a  subsidy  but 
should  be  considered  a  fair  return  to  the 
farmer  for  his  contribution  to  American  eco- 
nomic development.  Your  close  study  and 
review  of  these  points  that  help  to  paint  the 
rest  of  the  picture  of  agriculture  and  the 
present  farm  Income  crisis  will  be  most  ap- 
preciated 

With  very  best  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kxith  O.  Srsklitts. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUTSTANDING 
JOURNALISM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pub- 
lisher Richard  H.  Blacklidge  of  the 
Kokomo.  Ind.,  Tribune  has  brought  great 
honor  to  his  newspaper  and  the  entire 
State  of  Indiana  by  his  recent  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association. 

The  reputation  and  impact  of  the  Trib- 
ime  on  the  Kokomo  community  has 
been  recognized  throughout  the  news- 
paper industry. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Tribune 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  leswlership 
of  publisher  Blacklidge  and  his  respected 
editor,  Dow  Richardson,  who  capped  a 
double  sweep  of  honors  for  the  Trib- 
une by  winning  the  Indiana  State  Bar 
Association's  Liberty  Bell  Award  for  his 
contribution  to  greater  respect  for  the 
law. 

Blacklidge  and  Richardson  are  a  tre- 
mendous team  which  have  not  only  pro- 
duced staturatlon  coverage  for  the  Trib- 
une in  the  Kokomo  area,  but  more  im- 
portant to  its  citizens,  have  offered  posi- 
tive and  progressive  leadership  to  one 
of  our  State's  most  productive  and  vital 
urban  cities. 

I  wish  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  these 
outstanding  journalists  by  inserting  Into 
the  Record  for  the  examination  of  the 
entire  Congress,  laudatory  editorials  and 
an  article  about  their  achievements  from 
Indiana's  two  largest  newspapers,  the 
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Indianapolis  Star  tmd  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

Perhaps  the  most  rewarding  compli- 
ments are  those  from  one's  competitors 
and  colleagues 

The  editorials  follow : 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star] 
Kokomo  to  thk  Fork 

Friends  and  colleagues  gathered  the  other 
night  to  honor  Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Kokomo  Tribune  and  the  new 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association. 

He  Is  the  first  Indiana  publisher  to  hold 
that  post,  which  is  earned  by  demonstrated 
ability  in  the  business  and  leadership  in 
the  organization.  The  ANPA  Is  a  substantial 
association,  with  an  annual  budget  of  more 
than  $2  million  and  an  array  of  research  and 
other  activities  related  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishing. Its  presidency  is  both  a  genuine 
honor  and  a  responsible  Job. 

And  now  comes  Dow  Richardson,  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  to  win  the  Indiana  State 
Bar  Association's  Liberty  Bell  Award  for  con- 
tributors to  greater  respect  for  the  law.  The 
award  was  made  on  the  basis  of  editorials 
and  a  supplement  for  teen-age  readers. 

We  congratulate  both  men.  The  KokMno 
community  Is  fortunate  to  have  such  leader- 
ship. 

{From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Apr.  30,  1970] 
Salute  to  Blackudgk 

A  dinner  at  Purdue  University's  Union 
Building  Tuesday  night  was  public  recogni- 
tion of  a  fact  long  known  to  Indiana  news- 
papermen— that  Richard  H.  Blacklidge  Is  one 
of  the  nation's  top-flight  newspaper  execu- 
tives. 

The  occasion  was  known  as  "Dick  Black- 
lidge Night."  at  which  members  of  the  Hoosler 
State  Press  Association  saluated  one  of  their 
colleagues,  the  publisher  of  the  Kokomo  Tri- 
bune and  new  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Blacklidge  dropped  out  of  Purdue  In  1936 
to  begin  selling  advertising  for  the  Tribune. 
Two  years  later  he  became  general  manager, 
then  publisher,  and  only  last  week  was  ele- 
vated to  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Indiana  has  produced  many  notable  news- 
paper men  but  this  was  the  first  time  a 
Hoosler  has  ever  held  the  Important  and  In- 
fluential post  of  ANPA  president. 

It  is  an  honor  truly  deserved,  for  Dick 
Blacklidge  as  a  newspaper  executive  and 
citizen  has  served  his  community  and  the 
surrotmding  area  well.  The  Tribune,  which 
he  seeks  constantly  to  improve,  has  a  cir- 
culation that  brings  It  into  98  percent  of  the 
homes  In  the  Kokomo  metropolitan  area, 
which  Is  believed  to  be  the  best  record  of 
any  dally  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

Blacklidge  has  recognized  and  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  a  publisher  to  his  com- 
munity. Kokomo  business  and  civic  leaders 
have  learned  to  turn  to  him  for  help  which 
Is  always  forthcoming. 

If  one  Is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old- 
fashioned  combination  of  hard  work  and 
ability  has  no  place  In  today's  world,  be 
has  only  to  look  to  Dick  Blacklidge  as  a 
refutation  of  his  skepticism. 


(From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Apr.  30,  1970] 

Blacklidce  Rise  to  Press  Pinnacle  Will  Be 
Honored 

(By  Ralph  Kramer) 

Kokomo,  Ind. — ^Richard  H.  Blacklidge  was 
a  23-year-old  college  dropout  when  in  1936  he 
started  selling  advertising  for  the  Kokomo 
Tribune. 

Those  were  the  waning  days  of  the  Qreat 
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E>epres8lon  and  Blacklidge  was  just  "Dick" 
to  the  Kokomo  merchants  he  called  on. 

Two  years  later,  Blacklidge  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  Tribune  in  what  was 
to  be  his  first  step  up  the  ladder  to  publisher 
that  led  last  week  to  the  very  pinnacle  of 
American  newspaperlng. 

As  of  last  Wednesday,  he  is  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  only  Hoosler  ever  to  be  so 
honored. 

It's  still  just  "Dick."  however,  and  that's 
why  more  than  300  of  his  friends  will  get 
together  with  him  tonight  in  the  Memorial 
Union  at  Purdue  University  to  celebrate  the 
occasion. 

SCOTT  to   serve   AS  TOASTMASTER 

John  A.  Scott,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier,  will  be  toast- 
master. 

Sen.  Paul  J.  Fannin,  R.-Arlz.,  will  be  the 
principal  B(>eaker. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
ANPA,  win  be  there.  So  will  J.  Howard  Wood, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  past 
president  of  the  ANPA;  Paul  Miller  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  William  Murray  of  the 
Lawrenoeburg  Press,  president  of  the  Hoosler 
State  Press  Association. 

HosU  are  Scott.  Eugene  S.  Pulllam,  assist- 
ant publisher  of  The  Indianapolis  Star,  and 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  pubUsher  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune. 

But  It  will  be  Blacklidge 's  evening,  whether 
he  Ukes  it  or  not. 

He'll  get  a  citation  from  Purdue  President 
Frederick  L.  Hovde,  who  came  on  the  scene 
quite  a  while  after  Blacklidge,  a  Phi  Oamma 
Delta  Fraternity  man,  parted  company  with 
the  school  in  1936. 

He'll  also  be  honored  by  Col.  C.  A.  Whitney 
of  the  Culver  Military  Academy,  who  was  a 
teacher  there  when  Blacklidge  was  a  member 
of  the  famed  Black  Horse  troops. 

fondness   roR   sports   known 

There  will  be  considerable  reminiscing, 
particularly  about  Blacklldge's  fondness  for 
almost  all  sports  but  baseball,  which  he  de- 
tests, about  his  grandstand  coaching  prowess, 
about  the  stunt-flying  in  his  younger  days 
and  about  the  African  safari  where  he  and  a 
pride  of  lions  passed  a  few  feet  from  each 
other  in  the  tall  grass — neither  side  talcing 
advantage  of  the  situation. 

(Blacklidge  says  he  didn't  see  them  and 
he  assumes  they  either  dldnt  see  him  or  they 
did  and  considered  him  no  threat.) 

Blacklidge  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Hoosler 
State  Press  Association  and  the  Inland  Dally 
Press  Association.  He  is  a  director  of  at  least 
three  corporations. 

His  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  switch- 
ing to  offset  printing  and  to  do  It,  Blacklidge 
personally  designed  some  of  the  equipment, 
including  a  computer. 

He  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting 
newspaper-ln-the-classroom  programs  In 
Indiana  and  across  the  country. 

He  has  built  the  Tribune  Into  a 
seven-day-a-week  publication  with  30,000 
circulation  that  finds  its  way  into  almost  98 
per  cent  of  the  homes  in  the  Kokomo  metro- 
politan area. 

That's  the  best  of  any  daily  newspaper  in 
the  nation,  it  is  believed. 

role  in  racial  peace  xtnknown 

He  has  helped  build  school  buildings  and 
radio  stations,  too. 

But  perhaps  his  finest  hotir  came  when  be 
led  a  behind-the-scenes  move  to  bring  quiet 
to  racially  troubled  Kokomo  last  year. 

Hardly  anybody  knows  Blacklidge  largely 
was  responsible  for  bringing  segments  of  the 
black  community  together  with  more  than 
100  business  and  civic  leaders  at  two  different 
times. 

"That's    when    I    found    out    what    Dick 
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Blacklldge  was  really  like."  a 
man  said. 

"Take  blna  a  problem  ana  ne  i 


Ko!  :omo 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


clergy- 
solve  It." 
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RESULTS  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE:  THE 
POLKS  AT  HOME  EXPRESS  THEIR 
OPINIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCpiERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1)70 

Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 

asks   "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  n  other  asks: 

"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  a^ks:  "Is  my 

husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnaiti  is  sadisU- 
cally    practicing    spiritual    4nd   mental 
genocide  on  over  1.400  Amisrican  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


1  Do  you  Blink  it  is  important  to  tMW  a 
B<id(et7 

Yt$ 

No ;   i 

2  tv«o  i»  it  nwy  me«n  curtailment  of  $o«n« 

Y« 

3  Do  you  fivor  a  lovwnmaot  guarantetd 

'  ot  attKking  poverty? 

Y«l 

No.  

4.  Should  Federal  metfare  progtaras 

(i)  tmphasue  work  as  a  condition  li 

(b)  Require  job  tr»inm«  when  appf 

(c)  Be  limited  only  to  the  $ich  and 

(d)  PrOYKle  benehls  to  all  with  ino) 

level  without  any  condition?. 

5.  Federal  (arm  control  should  be: 

(»)  Phased  out  within  5  years 

(b)  Continued  substantially  as  is 

(c)  Made  permanent  with  increa;  ^ 

6.  How  would  you  rate  President  Nixon  $ 

since  he  took  office : 

Uccllent 

Good 

Poor 


aUnMd  NatioMl 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  my  feeling  that,  too  many 
times  the  opinions  of  the  people  have 
been  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  their 
elected  representatives.  Too  often.  I  fear, 
we  are  inclined  to  let  those  immediately 
surrounding  us— the  professional  poll- 
sters, the  news  writers,  interpreters,  and 
columnists,  and  the  bureaucrats— have 
more  influence  on  our  decisions  than  the 
folks  back  home.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  and  with  the  help  of  volunteer 

[Answers  in  percent) 
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workers.  I  recently  mailed  out  my  second 
armual  legislative  questionnaire  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico,  inviting  them,  in- 
dividually, to  advise  me  of  their  views  and 
opinions  on  some  of  the  major  Issues 
facing  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire  was 
tremendous.  Over  33,000  answers  have 
already  been  received,  and  approximately 
10.000  of  them  had  additional  comments 
attached.  Answers  came  from  every  sin- 
gle community  and  all  of  the  18  counties 
in  my  district — from  people  in  all  walks 
of  life — from  Democrats.  Republicans, 
and  independents  alike.  Because  of  this 
diversified  and  widespread  response.  I 
believe  that  this  poll  is  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate expression  of  public  opinion.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  results  of  these 
replies  for  the  information  and  review  of 
my  colleagues: 


His 


Hers 


Ni  w  Meuco  programs? 


am  Ml  wage  as  a  means 


assistance? 

7     

disabled? 

below  the  poverty 


pproi  riate? 


ncorti  IS 


reases  subsidies 


overall  performance 


92.6 
7.4 

92.0 
8.0 


7.0 
93.0 

aao 

49.2 

41.0 

3.2 

75.0 

22.0 

3.0 


18.7 
65.5 
15.8 


93.7 
6.3 

93.3 
6.7 


lao 
9ao 

75.8 
48.2 
39.4 

3.8 

65.0 

26.0 

9.0 


20.0 
64.9 
15.1 


His 


Hers 


Vietnam,  which  do  you  favor? 

(a)  I  ncteased  military  action  in  an  effort  to  end  IBe  war 

(b)  Gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  and  Vietnamiiation 

ol  the  war..  

(c)  Immediate  and  complete  US.  withdrawal .-.. 

Priorities,  please  number,  in  your  order  ot  importance,  the 

problems  which  are  (King  our  country  today: 

Inffalion.  

Vietnam 

Pollution    

Hunger  and  poverty 

Crime 

Other ..--. 

,  Do  you  think  Federal  spending  lor  the 

following  categories  is:  ^^  ^^^^ 

km  right 


40.0 

49.0 
11.0 


50.0 
20.0 

lao 

3.0 

16.0 

1.0 


Too 
high 


*Z0 

46.0 
12.0 


40.0 

20.0 

2.0 

7.0 

30.0 

LO 


No 
opinion 


(a)  Defense 

(b)  Space  program 

(c)  Foreign  aid 

(d)  Poverty  program  (OEO) 

(e)  Federal  Aid  to  Education 

(f)  Overall  spending  lor  all  pur- 

poses  


13 
7 
1 
8 

26 


47 

40 

7 

18 
39 


30 
48 
89 
65 
25 

83 


10 
5 
3 

9 
10 


Note:  Some  questions  toUl  more  than  10  I  percent  because  some  persons  selected  more  than  1  answer. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  view4  and  results 
speak  strongly  and  forcefully  for  a  con- 
cerned American  people-^God-fearing. 
taxpaying  citizens— people  I  who  believe 
in  the  free  enterprise  system  and  in  the 
preservaUon  of  our  repres€«iUUye  form 
of  government.  They  »«  Ithe  kind  of 
people  who  believe  two  and  two  still 
make  four,  and  that  all  tHat  glitters  is 
not  necessarily  gold. 

Prom  the  results  of  this  c(uesUonnalre. 
it  Is  evident  that  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico fuUy  realize  that  every  dollar  that 
is  received  from  Washington  must  be 
paid  for  by  them  or  borro'ired  and  paid 
for  later  by  their  children  or  grand- 
children, with  interest  Mded.  They 
know.  too.  that  government  has  no 
money  or  income  that  it  does  not  first 
take  from  the  people.  Most  of  these  folks 


feel  that  they  are  getting  more  govern- 
ment than  they  need,  and  ^ore  govern- 
ment than  they  want. 

I  hope  Americans  nev^r  forget,  or 
stray  away  from  these  fimdamentai, 
basic  principles  that  made  us  what  we 
are  today.  New  Mexico  folks  have  not 
and  I  do  not  think  the  American  peo 
pie  have,  or  wlU,  but  we  aiuld  fall  If  we 


every  stopped  relying  on  ourselves  and 
started  looking  to  government  to  solve 
all  our  problems  and  make  all  oiu-  de- 
cisions for  us.  Yes,  America  could  go 
down,  but  if  we  ever  do.  it  will  not  be 
because  the  world  developed  a  hydrogen 
bomb— it  would  be  because  we  have  de- 
veloped a  philosophy  that  says  the  in- 
dividual is  no  longer  economically  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  welfare,  or  morally 
responsible  for  his  own  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  our  na- 
tional leaders,  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical party  afBliations.  to  give  heed  to 
these  opinions,  this  feeling,  this  voice 
of  the  American  people.  Let  us  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  preserving 
our  freedom,  our  heritage,  our  constitu- 
tional rights  and  principles  and  our 
great  Nation  "imder  God."  Let  us 
stop  our  continually  Increasing  Govern- 
ment spending  programs,  let  us  Initiate 
some  tough,  tlght-flsted  management 
over  our  wasteful,  irresponsible  foreign 
aid  give-away  progrsuns.  let  us  get  back 
in  balance  again,  economically  and  spir- 
itually, and  let  us  place  the  welfare  of 
this  great  country  ahead  of  political  con- 
siderations. 


PROFITABLE  WASTE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, economic  factors  accounted  in  large 
part  for  the  emergence  of  our  huge  en- 
vironmental problems;  now,  there  is  hope 
that  these  same  factors  can  be  utilized 
for  solving  the  problems. 

One  area  for  which  there  is  great 
prospect  is  that  of  solid  waste  disposal. 
Recently.  Dr.  Donald  E.  Garrett,  head  of 
the  Garrett  Research  and  Development 
Co.  in  La  Verne.  Calif.,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Air  and  Water  PoUution  Sub- 
committee, and  in  his  statement.  Dr. 
Garrett  outlined  a  feasible  program  for 
turning  waste  into  profits. 

I  found  Dr.  Garrett's  approach  fas- 
cinating, and  I  am  now  inserting  his 
statement  and  other  items  into  the  Rec- 
ord for  others  to  read: 
TEsmfOinr  or  Vm.  Donald  E.  QAmB«TT. 
OccnsMTAi,  PrrmOL«uM  Comr. 

8«nator  Mu«kle.  Senator  Boggs.  It  Is  a 
pleasure   to  be  here  today  to  dlscuae  the 
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nmn  l  : 


technology  required  for  the  recovery  of  use- 
ful materials  from  municipal  solid  wastes.  I 
am  Donald  Oarrett,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Research  and  Development,  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Corporation.  I  also  head  the 
Oarrett  Research  and  Development  Com- 
pany, the  central  research  and  development 
division  of  Occidental  Petroleum. 

Occidental,  as  you  may  know,  Is  a  very 
large  natural  resource-based  company.  Its 
total  sales  were  approximately  (2.1  billion 
last  year  and  it  Is  a  major  producer  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products,  phosphate 
and  phosphate  products,  sulfur,  coal  and 
other  natural  resources.  It  has  a  large 
mineral  exploration  and  development  group, 
and  of  course  a  large  research  and  develop- 
ment organization. 

One  of  our  major  areas  of  technical  ac- 
tivity is  In  the  field  of  environmental  con- 
trol,  primarily   through    research,   develop- 
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ment.  and  engineering  for  our  operating  di- 
visions, but  also  on  a  Government  contract 
basis.  Consequently,  because  of  solid  wastss' 
potential  as  a  major  future  resource,  and  be- 
cause of  our  Corporate  desire  to  assist  in 
the  country's  environmental  control  pro- 
grams, we  have  been  Interested  In  solid 
wastes  for  some  time.  We  have  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  engineering  and  experi- 
mental work  on  the  subject,  and  discussed 
with  the  Government  our  suggested  tech- 
nology for  recovering  essentially  all  of  the 
resource  values  for  solid  wastes.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  processing  methods  are  pres- 
ently available  that  will  allow  the  recovery 
of  much  of  the  value  from  solid  wastes  on 
a  profitable  basis,  and  that  only  a  compara- 
tively modest  development  program  Is  re- 
quired prior  to  designing  and  operating  the 
first  prototype  unit  to  test  and  demonstrate 
the  process  on  a  commercial,  widely  applica- 
ble scale. 

FIGURE  1.— TYPICAL  MUNICIPAL  SOLID  WASTE 
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As  we  first  became  Involved  with  the  study 
of  processing  wastes,  and  began  to  assemble 
the  rather  large  amount  of  literature  on  the 
subject,  we  became  Impressed  with  the  com- 
paratively great  value  of  the  mineral  content 
of  solid  wastes  and  the  comparatively  large 
tonnage  available.  As  seen  from  a  typical 
composition  of  solid  waste.  Figure  1,  the 
value  of  various  components  on  an  estimated 
reasonable  recovery  basis  Is  somewhere  be- 
tween $12  and  (21  per  ton  of  waste  treated. 
Asstimlng  an  average  rate  of  five  pounds  of 
soUd  waste  generated  per  person  per  day 
this  would  mean  that  any  city  with  over 
400,000  people  would  produce  more  than 
1,000  tons  of  such  solid  wastes  per  day.  These 
figures  on  a  normal  mineral  processing  basis 
are  truly  impressive,  for  there  are  a  great 
number  of  mineral  operations  In  the  world 
with  a  much  smaller  operating  basis. 


Iron 

Other  metals... 

Glass 

Sand,  dirt 

Paper 

Other  organics. 


Possible 

recovered 

Composition. 

Commodity 

value, 

weight/ 

value/ 

dollarsAon 

percent 

dollars/ton 

waste 

6-8 

J35-J40 

$2.20-J3.20 

1-2 

100-200 

1.00-4.00 

6-10 

15-20 

.60-1.30 

2-4 

0 

0 

48-55 

25-30 

5.20-8.20 

20-35  . 

Composition,       Commodity 
weight/  value/ 

percent        dollars/ton 


Possible 

recovered 

value, 

dollars/Ion 

waste 


'^«5;^?So%tu./,b M                  U-»  «M^1.00 

Oil  at  14,700  B.Lu./lb »                  "'i'  tSl  7n 

Gas  at  260  B.t.u./cu.  tt - " *-i  .  au-.  /u 

Total 12.10-2180 


A  second  factor  of  importance  in  analyz- 
ing this  problem  Is  that  the  present  methods 
of  treating  solid  wastes  generally  consist  of 
burning  or  burying  it,  and  that  both  of  these 
methods  are  becoming  much  more  expensive 
and  difficult  to  do.  There  are  strict  air  pollu- 
tion requirements  on  burning,  and  the  un- 
availability of  suitable  burial  sites  Is  making 
the  disposal  problem  Increasingly  difficult. 
The  collection  of  the  trash,  even  though  ca- 
pable of  considerable  technical  improvement 
Is  always  going  to  be  expensive,  while  dis- 
posal methods  should  be  much  more  amen- 
able to  technical  improvement,  and  perhaps 
the  generation  of  some  Income  to  help  off -set 
the  collection  and  processing  costs.  Such 
processing  Improvements  should  at  least 
help  solve  the  municipalities'  handling-lo- 
gistics problem. 

The  final  and  perhaps  most  significant  fac- 
tor In  the  waste  disposal  problem  is  related 
to  America's  large  consumption  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  fact  that  these  resotirces 
are  becoming  either  exhausted,  more  expen- 
sive, or  have  a  limited  supply.  Ultimately, 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  we  should  recover  all 
the  resources  possible  after  their  first  in- 
tended use  so  that  futtire  generations  will 
have  an  adequate  supply. 

With  these  three  factors  In  mind  it  is  ap- 
parent that  any  solid  waste  treatment  proc- 
ess should  attempt  to  recover  all  of  the 
values  i>oeslble  in  their  highest  value  form. 
Considering  the  very  complex  mixture  and 
heterogeneous  and  changeable  nature  of  the 
waste  it  is  also  essential  that  any  process  be 
highly  fiexible  and  contain  processing  steps 
that  recover  each  of  the  values  as  independ- 
ently as  possible.  Furthermore,  looking  at  the 
content  of  solid  wastes,  paper  is  the  largest 
single  component,  and  it  has  the  greatest 
potential  salvage  value,  so  any  process  must 
make  an  effort  to  salvage  as  much  paper  as 
possible.  This  also  becomes  true  of  each  of 
the  other  components,  and  even  glass  or  the 
miscellaneous  organic  material  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  profit  of  an  oi>eratlon. 

If  processing  solid  wastes  is  considered  as 
a  mineral  dressing  or  chemical  processing 
problem,  it  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  re- 
quired separations  are  already  practiced  on 
a  fairly  large  scale,  or  have  been  tested  In 
large  pilot  plants.  The  sequence  of  connect- 
ing the  processing  steps  has  not  be«n  done. 


and  needs  to  be  tested,  but  this  generally 
should  not  raise  insurmountable  problems. 
One  such  assembly  of  processing  steps  Is 
shown  in  Figure  2  (not  reproduced),  and  is 
the  process  we  propose  for  a  large  scale  test- 
ing for  solid  waste  recovery.  Please  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  very  simplified  fiow  sheet 
for  this  discussion,  and  only  shows  the  major 
steps,  and  not  anywhere  near  the  detail  that 
would  be  required  in  a  final  design. 

The  first  step,  iron  removal,  is  one  that  is 
Important  in  the  Western  United  States,  but 
may  better  be  placed  later  In  the  sequence 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  Here  in  the  West 
there  is  a  large  and  quite  attractively  priced 
market  for  tin  cans  and  thin  sheet  metal  for 
the  copper  mining  Industry.  Consequently,  it 
is  important  to  recover  tin  cans  before  they 
have  been  flattened  and  put  in  a  form  that 
would  be  difficult  to  de-tin  and  clean.  The 
first  operation  Is  one  that  is  commercially 
and  profitably  practiced  here  in  the  West, 
where  at  least  6%  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
solid  waste  is  recovered  as  iron.  This  removal 
should  facilitate  later  grinding  steps  since 
large  pieces  of  iron  would  otherwise  take  ex- 
cessive power  and  be  more  difficult  to  han- 
dle. This  step  consequently  can  be  consid- 
ered as  well  known  and  comparatively  Inex- 
pensive, and  producing  a  totally  salable  prod- 
uct. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  second  step  be 
crushing  to  perhaps  minus  four  inches,  and 
then  a  bulk  repulping  operation  to  allow 
all  of  the  organic  materials  to  be  fioated  from 
the  predominately  inorganic  materials.  There 
is  no  great  complexity  to  this  step  since 
the  hydraulics  of  water  circulation  and  agi- 
tation can  be  fairly  readily  established  to 
make  such  a  bulk  separation,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the 
organic  materials  float,  while  the  inorganics 
do  not.  It  is  possible  that  some  dry  separa- 
tion of  paper  should  be  conducted  prior  to 
the  repulping  step  to  obtain  a  higher  grade 
paper  pulp,  but  rather  surprisingly  the 
equipment  shown  in  the  next  step,  that 
of  shredding  the  organic  material  and  then 
separating  the  saleable  pulp  from  it,  has 
been  demonstrated  on  a  fairly  large  scale 
in  rather  conventional  paper  making  equip- 
ment. Large  pilot  plant  operations  have 
shown  that  at  least  50  Tc  of  the  pulp  can  be 
recovered  In  a  saleable  form  and  separated 


from  the  mass  of  the  other  organic  mate- 
rials. Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
de-lnklng  and  bleaching  waste  paper,  and 
there  would  appear  to  be  little  question  that 
this  step  can  be  done  profitably  and  pro- 
duce a  quality,  highly  competitive,  paper 
product.  Considering  the  rapidly  growing 
world  population,  the  increased  demand  for 
pulp  and  paper,  and  the  limited  forest  pro- 
duction, it  would  appear  that  the  installa- 
tion of  recovery  plants  might  keep  step  quite 
well  with  the  increasing  demand. 

Perhaps  the  key  step  in  the  process  Is  the 
disposal  and  recovery  of  valuable  commod- 
iUes  from  the  bulk  of  the  rather  anonymous 
organic  material  and  the  unrecovered  paper 
pulp  that  Is  contained  in  the  solid  waste. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  plastics  can 
first  be  recovered  as  such,  and  there  are  some 
techniques  which  would  appear  to  offer 
promise  in  this  area.  However,  on  a  general 
basis,  the  highest  value  that  might  be  as- 
signed such  materials  as  coffee  grounds, 
orange  peels,  wood,  and  other  miscellaneous 
organic  solid  wastes  would  result  from 
pyrolysls,  or  the  thermal  decomposition  of 
these  organics.  It  is  proposed  that  all  of  the 
waste  not  collected  as  paper  be  sent  to  a 
pyrolysls  furnace,  along  with  the  slimes  and 
soluable  solids  accumulated  in  the  process. 
Tests  have  been  made  in  our  laboratory  on 
equipment  similar  to  that  which  we  are  test- 
ing for  the  large  scale  conversion  of  coal  into 
oil  or  gas.  and  we  find  that  solid  wastes  are 
quite  amenable  to  such  pyrolysls,  and  do  in- 
deed provide  what  appear  to  be  good  yields 
of  oil  and  gas.  The  oil  of  course  may  be  frac- 
tionated into  chemical  components,  but  in 
a  broad  sense  It  should  be  considered  only  as 
synthetic  crude  oil.  The  char  would  be  a 
low-sulfur  substitute  for  coal,  and  could  be 
further  leached  for  its  mineral  content  if 
desired.  This  step  Is  the  least  certain  of  the 
recovery  operations  shown,  but  there  Is  very 
Uttle  doubt  of  its  technical  feasibility.  The 
problem  lies  more  in  its  engineering  com- 
plexity, and  obtaining  reasonable  costs  and 
yields.  The  Ijench  scale  tests  conducted  by 
our  laboratory  indicated  that  there  is  con- 
siderable promise,  but  it  does  need  to  be 
tested  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  next  steps  of  the  process  become  more 
involved  with  conventional  mineral  dress- 
ing techniques  for  which  there  is  oonsld- 
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( Prom  the  San  Francisco  1  xamlner, 

Mar.  31.  1970] 

Waste  Can  Be  Used,  Mpsku^Told  Hebe 

(By  Alan  Cllne) 
Processing  methods  to  recov*  r  much  of  the 
valuable  materials  in  solid  was  »s  are  already 
available,  an  oil  research  executive  testified 
at  a  hearing  by  Sen.  Edmund  8.  Muskle  (D- 
Malne)  here  today. 

But  they  aren't  in  operAtlon  because 
some  of  the  mechanics  havent  been  worked 
out.  including  the  need  for  separating  hard 
wastes  from  wet  garbage  at  the  housewife 
level,  aald  the  witness.  Dr.  Donald  E.  Gar- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rett,  executive  vice  president  of  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corp. 

CONSEXVATION   AID 

And  Supervisor  Robert  Mendelsohn, 
another  witness,  quipped  that  If  the  super- 
visors required  this,  they  could  hardly  expect 
to  be  reelected. 

I>r.  Garrett  said  the  reclamation  of  solid 
wastes  would  alleviate  soil  and  water  pollu- 
tion, and,  further,  would  conserve  dwindling 
supplies  of  natural  resources. 

A  suitable  plant  to  serve  San  Francisco 
would  cost  about  $15-»a0  million,  he  said, 
but  the  reclaimed  material  would  be  worth 
912-421  per  ton. 

In  the  processing  system  such  materials  as 
metals,  glass,  sand,  dirt  and  paper  would  be 
separated,  crushed  and  treated  to  extract 
their  rexisable  substances,  he  explained. 

"tlAMMOTH    CRISIS" 

Mendelsohn  told  Muskle  that  the  Bay 
Area  "is  heading  rapidly  toward  a  garbage 
crisis  of  mammoth  proportions."  and  some 
kind  of  permament  solution  Is  mandatory 
within  two  or  three  years. 

He  said  no  real  solution  has  yet  appeared, 
but  "we  must  cease  dumping  our  garbage 
Into  any  bay,  river,  lake  or  canyon  which  may 
be  handy." 

He  suggested  one  approach  might  be  to  at- 
tack waste  at  the  source — such  as  In  the 
no-depostt.  no-return  bottles  which  now  add 
to  its  volume. 

Muskle,  sitting  as  a  one-man  Senate  sub- 
committee on  air  and  water  pollution,  said 
that  Immediately  available  methods  such  as 
land  fill,  by  fill  or  Incineration  are  "short- 
sighted." 

"San  Francisco,  which  has  already  over- 
taxed Its  air.  water  and  land  resources,  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  to  examine 
alternatives  to  traditional  methods  of  waste 
disposal,"  he  said. 

The  Independent  approach  was  demon- 
strated by  witness  Randy  Shaw,  an  Arizona 
State  College  student.  He  testlfled  he  made 
9389  by  collecting  80.000  aluminum  cans, 
crushing  them  by  driving  over  them  with  a 
truck  and  selling  them  to  an  aluminum  flrm 
In  Los  Angeles. 
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(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  1, 

19701 

A  Glowing  FtrruRE  fob  SP.  Tbash 

(By  Michael  Harris) 

Today's  solid  waste — the  four  pounds  of 
trash  and  garbage  left  over  every  day  by  the 
average  resident  of  San  Francisco — was  de- 
scribed with  great  enthusiasm  yesterday  as 
tomorrow's  solid  asset. 

Like  so  many  things,  garbage  Isn't  all  It 
used  to  be. 

Leonard  Stefanelll,  president  of  the  Sunset 
Scavenger  Company,  said  the  city's  garbage- 
men  use  to  redeem  $500,000  worth  of  bottles 
a  year  before  the  no-deposit,  no-return  idea 
of  packaging  took  over. 

But  despite  recent  setbacks,  a  series  of 
witnesses  told  Senator  Edmxind  S.  Muskle 
there  Is  a  bright  future  In  what  Stefanelll 
called  "the  newly  formed  fleld  of  solid  waste 
management — or  what  historically  la  known 
as  the  garbage  business," 

FUEL 

Until  the  Marine  Democrat  began  a  hear- 
ing of  his  Senate  pollution  subcommittee.  It 
was  not  realized  how  many  Bay  Area  resi- 
dents have  developed  an  abiding  Interest  In 
what  happens  to  last  night's  dinner  scraps. 

"I  thought  it  was  fascinating,"  Super- 
visor Robert  Mendelsohn  said  when  Muskle 
asked  him  if  he  had  looked  into  a  South 
German  plan  to  use  garbage  as  fuel  for  an 
electric  pwwer  plant. 

But  Mendelsohn  declared  he  still  retains 
a  preference  for  the  proposed  Western  Pa- 


clflc  garbage  flyer,  that  would  transport  the 
city's  wast«6  to  be  buried  beneath  desert 
land  In  Lassen  county. 

"In  a  sense,  our  garbage  would  make  Las- 
sen county  bloom,"  Mendelsohn  said.  "Such 
a  landfill  In  this  desert  area  would  be  a 
crude  return  of  the  solid  wastes  to  the  en- 
vironment. A  thin  layer  of  solid  waste  ma- 
terial, underlying  the  sandy  soil,  would  help 
leach  out  some  of  the  alkali  content  and 
allow  for  growth  of  grass  for  grazing." 

The  train  trip  up  the  scenic  Feather  river 
route  Is  sUU  a  possibility  for  the  future. 
Mendelsohn  added.  For  the  next  five  years 
San  Francisco  will  send  its  garbage  and 
slurry  scooped  from  its  sewage  treatment 
plants  to  Mountain  View  to  form  the  under- 
pinnings of  a  splendid  new  regional  park. 

MINERALS 

The  most  Imaginative  offering  of  all  came 
from  Donald  E.  Garrett,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent for  research  and  development  of  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Corporation.  He  said  San 
Francisco's  garbage  contains  more  minerals 
than  some  commercially  successful  mines. 

Depending  on  the  market,  a  ton  of  gar- 
bage might  contain  $12  to  $21  worth  of  metal, 
glass,  synthetic  crude  oil  and  gas,  sand,  paper 
pulp  and  char,  Garrett  said.  Char,  he  ex- 
plained. Is  a  low-sulfur  substitute  for  coal 
that  could  be  burned  in  furnaces  with  mini- 
mal airpKJllution. 

Since  an  average  family  of  four  persons 
turns  out  three  tons  of  garbage  a  year,  the 
salvage  value  would  amount  to  about  $35  or 
$60  a  household  per  year— not  counting  the 
slurry  of  sewage  residue,  which  in  Milwaukee 
is  converted  to  a  well  known  fertilizer  called 
Mllorganite. 

EXTRACTION 

Unfortunately  this  would  not  be  pure 
proflt  because  the  cost  of  extracting  the  resi- 
due would  be  expensive.  Garrett  said.  In  fact, 
the  whole  thing  might  even  require  a  sub- 
sidy. 

Frank  M.  Stead,  retired  chief  of  the  State 
Division  of  Environmental  Sanitation,  said 
the  major  gain  would  not  be  in  dollars  and 
cents  In  ending  the  destruction  of  vitally 
needed  organic  material. 

•We  are  in  effect  stripping  the  very  land 
of  its  productivity."  Stead  declared  In  de- 
scribing the  present  system  of  using  In- 
cinerators and  land-flll. 

Because  old  newspapers  can  be  reprocessed 
again  into  fresh  newsprint  (an  entire  edition 
of  the  New  York  "nmes  was  recently  printed 
on  second-hand  paper).  Stead  said  he  be- 
Uved  It  would  be  particularly  valuable  to 
salvage  old  newspapers  Instead  of  mixing 
them  with  the  garbage. 

San  Francisco  scavengers  already  take  away 
bundles  of  newspapers  from  residences,  but 
it  was  suggested  that  in  the  suburbs  the 
same  newsboy  who  throws  today's  paper  In 
the  bushes  could  carry  away  the  discarded 
older  copies. 

PROGRAM 

Muskle.  who  hopes  to  win  approval  of  an 
$800  mllUon  program  for  Improving  waste 
disposal  over  the  next  flve  years,  reported  he 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  proposals  for  the  fu- 
ttire.  But  said  he  was  worried  about  the 
fact  that  land-mi  garbage  operations  are 
still  taking  place  at  flve  points  In  the  shal- 
lows of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Apr.  1,  1970] 
Exploring  a  Ton  of  Waste 
The  method  described  by  Donald  E.  Gar- 
rett for  extracting  $12  to  $21  worth  ot  mate- 
rial from  a  typical  ton  of  San  Francisco  gar- 
bage can  be  understood  easily  by  anyone  who 
has  ever  admired  the  work  of  the  late  Rube 
Goldberg. 
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In  brief:  A  standard  American  garbage 
truck  dumps  its  load  into  a  dump  pit, 
whence  it  goes  up  a  moving  belt  to  a  ham- 
mer mill  to  get  broken  up  into  tittle  pieces. 
Then  a  magnetic  separator,  which  works 
with  electricity,  picks  up  the  tin  cans  so 
they  can  have  the  tin  removed  by  a  chemical 
process  and  be  stripped  down  to  the  bare 
iron. 

The  rest  of  the  garbage  goes  Into  a  re- 
pulper,  or  a  liquid  bath,  where  the  heavy 
stuff  drops  to  the  bottom  and  the  light  stuff 
floats  to  the  top. 

Taking  the  bottom  flrst,  we  flnd  the  inor- 
ganic material  going  left  Into  a  pair  of  heavy 
fluid  separators  from  which  aluminum  and 
magnesium  and  other  heavy  metals  are  sep- 
arated. The  rest  of  the  Inorganic  material 
goes  right  to  a  screen,  where  the  glass  stays 
on  top  and  the  sand  falls  through. 

Let  us  return  to  the  repulper  and  watch 
the  organic  material  flow  right  to  the  shred- 
der, which  shreds  tbe  materials,  and  to  the 
fiber  separator,  which  separates  the  flbers. 
At  this  point  the  paper  pulp  Is  pulled  out 
and  the  rest  drops  Into  a  pyrolysls  furnace, 
which  heats  the  material  but  does  not  bum 
it.  Synthetic  gas  and  oil  emerge  from  the  top 
of  the  furnace  and  char  is  left  over  at  the 
bottom.  It  Is  possible  to  process  the  char 
even  further,  but  that's  another  story. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  1,  1970] 
There's    Profit     in    T'rash,    Senate    Unit 

Told — Waste   Recovery   fob   Refuse   Ex- 
plained 

(By  Philip  Hager) 

San  Francisco. — Randy  Shaw,  22,  told 
Tuesday  how  he  helped  pay  his  way  through 
Arizona  State  University  at  Tempe,  by  using 
his  father's  truck  to  collect  empty  aluminum 
cans  to  sell  to  Reynolds  Aluminum  In  Los 
Angeles  for  10  cents  a  pound. 

"It  Isn't  really  a  lot  of  fun  going  around 
to  dumps  and  separating  aluminum  cans 
from  steel  cans,"  Shaw  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee on  air  and  water  pollution. 

But  he  did  note  that  In  three  loads  he 
had  grossed  over  $400. 

"I  used  the  money  to  pay  my  tuition  and 
housing  this  semester,"  said  Shaw.  He  said 
he  planned  to  resume  his  beer  and  soft  drink 
can  business  during  the  summer. 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Garrett,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  research  and  development  divi- 
sion of  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.,  told  the 
subcommittee  that  American  cities  can  re- 
cover their  garbage  for  reuse  at  a  proflt. 

He  said  these  solid  wastes  should  be  re- 
used to  make  up  for  a  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  country's  natural  resources. 

His  testimony  was  described  by  Sen.  Ed- 
mund Muskle  (D-Me.),  subcommittee  chair- 
man, as  "one  of  the  most  useful  discussions 
we've  ever  had." 

Muskle  Is  conducting  bearings  on  legisla- 
tion to  assist  local  government  In  handling 
a  major  environmental  problem:  The  dis- 
posal of  solid  waste — cans,  paper  and  plas- 
tic— in  ever-Increasing  amounts.  This  city 
alone  generates  1,500  tons  of  such  material 
dally. 

"Our  scientists  believe  that  processing 
methods  are  presently  available  that  will  al- 
low the  recovery  of  much  of  the  value  from 
solid  wastes  on  a  profltable  basis,"  Garrett 
said. 

He  showed  the  subconunlttee  a  chart  list- 
ing the  possible  recovery  value  of  metals, 
glass,  paper  and  other  materials  and  ex- 
plained how  they  could  be  processed  Into 
usable  form. 

For  example,  be  said,  laboratory  tests  In- 
dicate that  a  variety  of  wastes  could  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  synthetic  crude  oil  through  a 
process  of  thermal  decomposition. 

"There  Is  a  good  probability  that  for  larger 
cities  this  processing  can  be  done  at  a  proflt," 
Garrett  said.  "If  all  worked  well  such  a 
proflt  .  .  .  might  be  enough  to  pay  for  the 
collection  costs  of  the  solid  wastes." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMERICAN  DRAFT  DODGERS  A 
PROBLEM  TO  CANADA 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  a  story  in  the  Bangor,  Maine,  Daily 
News  recently  about  the  problem  that 
the  estimated  7,000  to  8.000  young  Amer- 
ican deserters  are  causing  the  Canadian 
Crovemment,  already  plagued  with  the 
highest  unemplo5Tnent  rate  in  many 
years — 6.7  percent  of  their  total  labor 
force.  I  realize  that  the  7,000  to  8,000 
deserters  is  very  small — one-half  of  1 
percent — in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Americans  serving  honorably — 1,367,- 
626 — in  the  Armed  Forces  in  many  places 
all  over  the  world;  however,  this  group 
is  a  source  of  concern  to  responsible  of- 
ficials of  both  Governments.  The  story 
follows : 

(Prom  the  Bangor  Dally  News.  Apr.  30.  1970] 

American  Draft  Dodgers  Creating  Large 

Problems  for  Canadians 

(By   Michael  Cope) 

Toronto. — A  Canadian  detective  found 
the  young  American  draft  dodger  lying  In  a 
pool  of  blood.  His  vtrrlsts  had  been  slashed 
and  on  the  floor  lay  the  razor  blade  he  bad 
used  to  do  it. 

The  police  questioned  other  young  Amer- 
icans, some  of  them  deserters,  but  most  of 
them  draft  dodgers,  and  eventually  a  cor- 
oner's Inquest  recorded  a  finding  of  death 
while  the  balance  of  the  mind  was  disturbed. 
disclosed  bt   hearing 

It  dldnt  make  even  a  paragraph  in  the 
big  city  newspaper.  But  the  case,  and  others 
like  It,  did  come  to  light  when  a  Canadian 
Government  Committee  on  Touth,  traveling 
across  the  country,  paused  to  hold  hearings 
In  Toronto  on  April  23. 

One  of  the  witnesses  was  Mrs.  Naomi  Wall, 
who  works  voluntarily  for  the  Toronto  Anti- 
Draft  Program  which  helps  young  Americans 
who  flee  to  Canada  rather  than  answer  their 
draft  call  In  their  homeland. 

She  bitterly  attacked  Canada's  policy  of 
allowing  deserters  and  draft  dodgers  Into  the 
country  as  "hypocrisy  unless  the  govern- 
ment will  do  something  to  assist  them  In 
getting  settled." 

Most  of  the  estimated  7.000  to  8.000  young 
Americans  who  have  fled  to  Canada  since 
the  Vietnam  War  crossed  the  border  as  tem- 
porary visitors  and.  once  in  Canada,  then 
applied  for  landed  Immigrant  status.  While 
Ottawa  considered  their  application,  and 
that  process  varied  from  a  few  weeks  to 
a  few  months,  they  were  forbidden  to  work 
or  apply  for  welfare, 

driven  to  crime 

This  waiting  period,  said  Mrs.  Wall,  her- 
self an  American  immlg^rant  to  Canada,  has 
driven  many  draft  dodgers  to  crime,  despair 
and  suicide,  like  the  one  with  his  wrists 
slashed. 

"There  are  no  facilities  for  aiding  tbe 
exiles  when  they  flrst  arrive,"  she  said. 
"They  are  afraid  to  ask  'establishment'  agen- 
cies like  the  Salvation  Army  for  help  because 
It  would  define  them  at  once  as  undesirable 
candidates  for  Immigration. 

"A  few  of  the  exiles  get  a  small  measure 
of  help  from  the  various  groups  here — par- 
ticularly among  student  organizations — 
ready  to  help  these  people,  but  there  are 
others  who  today  are  starving  on  tbe  streets 
of  Canadian  cities.  The  Toronto  Anti-Draft 
Program  Is  constantly  having  to  ball  out 
U.S.  exiles  charged  with  drug  offenses,  va- 
grancy and  such  crimes  as  shoplifting." 
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The  plight  of  tbe  draft  dodgers  Is  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  Canada  Is  now  under- 
going a  tough  antl-lnflatlon  recession  and 
unemployment  Is  now  at  6.7  per  cent  of  tbe 
labor  force;  the  highest  level  In  several  years. 
There  are  too  few  Jobs  available  anywhere 
In  Canada  nowadays  and  the  draft  dodger 
finds  It  Impossible  to  get  even  the  occasional 
casual  Job  which  paid  enough  with  no  ques- 
tions asked  for  essential  food. 

SOME  Am  CASTRO 

Some  of  the  American  exiles  have  relieved 
the  boredom  and  cashlessness  of  waiting  for 
immigration  clearance  by  shipping  to  Com- 
munist Cuba  and  helping  cut  the  sugar  cane 
harvest  there  for  Fidel  Castro. 

Some  deserters  who  had  the  money  have 
gone  on  to  Sweden — the  other  major  haven 
In  the  western  world — where  tbe  government 
Is  prepared  to  hotise  and  feed  them  for  a 
while. 

But  an  Interesting  section  of  Mrs.  Wall's 
submission  to  the  Canadian  government 
committee  revealed  that  the  caliber  of  draft 
dodger  and  deserter  coming  to  Canada  these 
days  has  slipped  badly  In  the  past  four  years 
or  so. 

"The  TADP  office  (on  Toronto's  busy 
Tonge  Street)  Is  visited  by  an  average  of  15 
new  exiles  every  day  now.  The  type  of  person 
contacting  them  has  changed  considerably. 

"Pour  years  ago  most  of  them  were  mid- 
dle-class, college-educated  draft  dodgers. 

"Today,  about  60  per  cent  are  deserters 
from  the  U.S.  armed  forces  and  many  have 
only  eight  to  10  years  of  formal  education. 
With  the  deteriorating  economic  situation 
(in  Canada) .  It  Is  difficult  to  find  them  Jobs. 

"Exiles  such  as  these  should  be  granted 
landed  Immigrant  status  on  humanitarian 
grounds."  she  suggested. 

ANGRY  letter  SENT 

But  there  are  many  Canadians  who  are  op- 
posed to  their  country  being  used  as  a  haven 
for  young  Americans.  The  nationally-cir- 
culated Weekend  Magazine  recently  ran  this 
Irate  letter  from  Ronald  Poster,  a  former 
Canadian  Army  paratrooper  and  Korean 
War  veteran  who  Is  now  a  fire  department 
captain  in  Toronto's  suburban  E:toblcoke: 

"To  run  when  there  Is  a  chance  to  present 
an  objective  criticism  labels  the  deserter  as 
a  hypocrite  and  coward. 

""This  type  of  person  will  no  more  defend 
Canada  than  the  country  of  his  birth,  as  he 
will  flnd  that  many  of  the  reasons  be  left 
tbe  United  States  exist  here  as  well.  Includ- 
ing a  reasonable  and  honorable  request  to 
defend  the  principles  of  its  existence. 

MO    CLAMOROUS    REBEL 

"The  draft  dodger  is  not  a  glamorous  rebel, 
but  a  running,  frightened  coward,  and  the 
world  has  seen  many  of  these. 

"A  parasite  In  ptaradlse." 

With  growing  unemployment  across  Can- 
ada, there  Is  also  growing  resentment  ag&lnst 
the  thousands  of  young  Americans  competing 
for  the  all-too-few  Jobs. 

No  matter  bow  sincere  or  well  motivated  the 
principles  of  the  deserter  and  draft  dodger 
may  be,  they  don't  cut  much  Ice  with  an  un- 
employed worker  In  Toronto  or  a  nearly 
bankrupt  farmer  on  the  prairies.  Much  of  the 
earlier  Canadian  enthusiasm  for  tbe  Ameri- 
can exiles  has  now  gone  sour. 


VIETNAM  VETERAN  SUPPORTS 
NIXON 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW   JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  E^aker,  I  am  proud 
to  recognize  Dr.  James  W.  Ralph,  a  good 
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friend  and  great  American  I  have  Just 
received  a  letter  from  him  ^hlch  is  typ- 
ical of  those  I  have  receive*  from  other 
Vietnam  veterans  and  embodies  the 
spirit  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
members  of  the  adult  community 
throughout  the  First  Congr|Essional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey.  Essentially,  it  con- 
cerns the  very  diflflcult  decisions  which 
our  President  has  had  to  m^e  in  an  ef- 
fort to  expedite  the  safe  reti^  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Vietnam. 
Dr.  Ralph's  letter  followi: 

Tknailt.  N.J., 

May  2,  1970. 
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totalitarianism,  established  there  with 
the  aid  of  the  Red  army,  holds  down  all 
vestiges  of  freedom.  Happily,  however, 
even  \inder  communism  the  Rumanian 
jjeople  still  preserve  a  sense  of  independ- 
ence, and  cling  to  their  national  heri- 
tage. On  their  Independence  Day  I  wish 
them  peace  and  fortitude  in  their 
struggle  for  genuine  freedom  and 
independence. 


Hon.  John  Hunt, 

U.5.  House  of  Representativei , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  Mk.  Hunt:  "I  support 
stand  on  Vietnam  and  I  also 
tlon  In  Cambodia. 

"I  sp«nt  a  lot  of  my  tour  In 
ing  the  Viet  Oong  Into 
to    Tay    Nlnh    Province.    We 
enough   casualties   at    the 
troops  who  have  been  able 
sanctuaries.    It    Is    high    time 
hiding  placee. 

"I    urge    members   of   the 
Services  Committee  to  be 
President    meets    with    the 
Services  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

James  W 

PS. — I  would  llketo  have 
Cambodia  raid. — JWR. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  D  NGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE^ENTATTVBS 


Monday.  May  11, 


1970 


Mr.  DINGELLl  Mr.   Spsaker,  Ruma- 
nians have  liven  on  the  eistem  half  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  for  c  jnturies.  They 
have  UUed  their  fertile  Ian  1  and  at  times 
have  made  Rumania  the  Ireadbasket  of 
eastern  E^irope.  There  thqse  sturdy  and 
hard-working  peasants  ha^e  also  lived  in 
freedom,  and  have  always  done  their  ut- 
most to  safeguard  their  in<^ependence.  In 
this  they  have  not  always  peen  successful. 
Early    in   modem    times  jthe    Ottoman 
Turks  overran  and  conquered  the  coun- 
try, and  made  it  a  provlnde  of  their  em- 
pire. Thenceforth  until  mi«-19th  century 
the  Rumanians  lived  under  the  rough 
and   cruel   Turkish    regiipe,    and   they 
struggled  hard  for  their  liberation  with- 
out success.  On  numerous  occasions  they 
revolted   against   their   oppressors,   but 
these  revolts  ended  in  bloody  massacres. 
In  the  1870's  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was 
once  more  in  political  ferment:  unrest 
was  brewing  in  many  paris,  and  peoples 
were  rebelling  against  thej  once  powerful 
Turkish  regime  there.  Ru|nanians  began 
their  revolt,  and  on  May  j  10,  1877.  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence.  In 
the  ensuing  war  they  were  Victorious  with 
the  effective  aid  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
subsequent  peace  treaty  guaranteed  Ru- 
mania's independence.  Thus  that  daring 
act  of  May  10,  1877,  maiked  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Rumanian  people. 

Since  those  distant  datys  Rumanians 
have  had  their  joys  and  (Iheir  woes,  and 
today  they  are  again  deprived  of  their 
freedom  In  their  homeland.  Communist 


ACTION    FOR    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  on 
April  22  of  this  year  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans observed  Earth  Day.  In  doing  so  we 
recognized  that  ordinary  measures  are 
no  longer  adequate  for  the  protecUon  of 
the  world  in  which  we  Uve.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  almost  every  American  must 
have  been  aware  of  this  event.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  re- 
newed effort  to  combat  water  pollution, 
air  pollution,  and  the  many  other  threats 
to  our  natural  surroundings. 

More,  however,  is  needed  than  the 
normal  level  of  energy  devoted  to  the 
protection  of  the  environment.  Every 
American  must  involve  himself  directly 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  environmental  bal- 
ance, a  pattern  of  living  that  does  not 
destroy  the  elements  that  we  need  for 
survival.  As  some  have  put  it,  each  of  us 
must  live  ecologically— that  Is,  live  in 
concert  with  our  natural  environment. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done,  legislative,  individual  ac- 
tion, a  change  in  our  pattern  of  produc- 
tive growth  that  devotes  more  effort  to 
insuring  environmental  safety,  all  are 
important. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  bills  In- 
troduced in  this  Congress  that  deserve 
particular  attention.  Senator  William 
Proxmire's  bill  to  place  a  tax  on  all  prod- 
ucts creating  solid  wastes  within  10  years 
deserves  the  most  careful  consideration 
because  it  may  help  solve  our  problems 
of  disposing  of  growing  amounts  of  trash. 
Representative  Henry  Reuss's  bill  that 
would  eliminate  phosphates  from  deter- 
gents is  aimed  at  a  most  serious  problem, 
the  elimination  of  one  of  the  elements 
that  is  the  principal  cause  of  pollution 
of  our  waters.  Phosphates  have  been 
identified  as  a  major  source  of  fertiliza- 
tion of  our  rivers  and  lakes.  By  limiting 
phosphates  in  detergents  we  can  mate- 
rially reduce  our  requirements  for  sewage 
treatment.  Fortimately,  there  are  soaps 
and  detergents  that  are  low  in  phos- 
phates available  on  the  market  now.  But 
we  also  know  that  some  detergents  are 
high  in  phosphates  and  that  Industry  can 
make  changes  to  eliminate  this  com- 
ponent. Obviously  there  are  many  other 
important  bills  that  deserve  attention. 

Also  needed  is  a  national  willingness  to 
devote  that  portion  of  our  annually  in- 
creasing productive  capability  necessary 
to  protect  the  environment.  We  do  not 
need  to  stop  producing  steel  or  aluminum. 
What  we  do  need  to  do  is  to  include  In 
the  costs  of  those  metals  the  price  of  in- 
suring that  the  byproducts  created  dur- 
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ing  production  of  these  metals  do  not 
pollute  our  surroundings.  This  principle 
must  be  applied  in  every  phase  of  our 
economic  activity. 

Finally,    each    individual    and    every 
group  must  take  those  actions  needed  to 
create  an  awareness  of  environmental 
problems  and  solutions.  By  example  and 
through   education   Americans   can   be 
shown  techniques  and  practices  that  will 
reduce  the  pollution  of  our  environment. 
In  western  New  York  a  number  of  peo- 
ple have  introduced  the  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee on  Pollution.  This  group  has  initi- 
ated an  effective  and  noteworthy  effort 
to  alert  citizens  to  pollution  problems. 
They  have  distributed,  for  example,  a  list 
showing  the  amount  of  phosphate  in  a 
number  of  commercial  detergents.  I  am 
including  a  brief  summary  of  their  work 
to  date  as  well  as  the  list  of  detergents 
that  they  have  distributed.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Citizen's  Committee  on  Pollu- 
tion for  their  activities  on  behalf  of  a 
cleaner    environment.    Their    progress 
means  that  Earth  Day  will  have  meaning 
in  the  years  to  come. 
The  summary  follows: 

CmZMJ'S    COMMITTEK   OK    POLLXmOH 
HISTORT 

The  citizen's  Committee  on  Pollution 
began  on  September  21,  1969  when  some  30 
interested  citizens  gathered  at  a  private 
home  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  what 
they  could  do  to  provide  a  cleaner,  healthier 
environment.  Two  of  the  group  were  ap- 
pointed as  co-chairmen,  a  name  was  chosen, 
and  a  set  of  objectives  was  agreed  upon.  This 
Informal  gathering  has  grown  to  be  the 
most  viable  organization  of  citizens  in  West- 
em  New  York  devoted  to  eliminating  pollu- 
tion. 

PURPOSE 

The  CCOP's  primary  belief  Is  that  a  better 
environment  can  be  best  achieved  via  an 
Informed  and  dedicated  citizenry.  To  this 
end  we  have  formxUated  these  specific  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  Educate  our  group  and  the  public  on 
environmental  Issues. 

2.  Establish  the  CCOP  as  a  significant 
force  In  the  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  en- 
vironment. 

3.  Take  action  on  pertinent  Issuee,  In- 
cluding: reporting  of  pollution  violators,  at- 
tending public  hearings  and  meetings,  cor- 
responding with  legislators,  publicizing 
group  activities,  and  exercUlng  legal  avenues 
of  recourse. 

4.  Expand  our  active  membership  and  en- 
courage formation  of  other  citizen's  groups. 

ORGANIZATION 

As  the  original  Informal  group  grew,  both 
geographically  and  In  number,  It  became 
apparent  that  a  more  formal  organizational 
setup  was  needed.  Accordingly,  a  general 
membership  meeting  on  January  25.  1970 
decided  to  elect  10  members  to  a  board  of 
directors  who  would  constitute  the  officers  of 
the  CCOP.  Besides  serving  as  an  executive 
body,  members  have  specific  Individual  areas 
of    responsibility : 

Chairman — group  representative  and  ad- 
ministrator. 

Secretary /Treasurer— minutes,  correspond- 
ence, and  money. 

PubUclty — arrange  publicity  for  group. 

Public  Relations — prepare  and  provide 
speakers — membership. 

Local  Industry — communication  source 
with  Industry  and  follow-up. 

Watchdog — stay  aware  of  Important  hap- 
penings and  arrange  CCOP  repreeenUtlon. 

Llalaon — coordinate  telephone  and  worker 
lists. 

Reeearch  and  Records — collect,  study,  and 
report  Information. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 

In  less  than  eight  months  of  existence,  the 
CCOP  has  sponsored  two  public  meetings. 
At  the  first  of  these  meetings,  county  health 
officials  spoke  to  an  audience  of  125  on  pres- 
ent and  future  air  pollution  laws  and  their 
enforcement.  At  the  second  meeting,  at- 
tended by  about  200  people,  representatives 
of  three  local  Indiistrles  spoke  on  their  pres- 
ent and  future  air  pollution  control  equip- 
ment and  their  plans  to  comply  with  the 
January  1971  and  June  1,  1972  deadlines. 

The  CCOP  sponsored  a  poster-slogan-essay 
contest  In  the  North  Tonawanda  schools  to 
gain  the  Interest  and  help  of  our  youthful 
citizens  In  the  fight  against  pollution.  Prizes 
totaling  $215  w\\\  be  awarded  In  this  contest 
on  April  24  at  our  Boulevard  Mall  Exhibit. 

During  Environmental  Week,  April  20-25, 
we  have  organized  an  Exhibit  at  the  Boule- 
vard Mall  to  emphasize  the  need  for  pollu- 
tion control.  The  Exhibit  features:  speaking 
engagements  by  Richard  McCarthy  and  Jack 
Kemp,  a  questlon-and-answer  session  with 
representatives  of  EMe  and  Niagara  Health 
Departments,  antl-pollutlon  art  work  of  stu- 
dents from  Buffalo,  Amherst,  and  North  Ton- 
awanda, and  dissemination  of  pertinent  In- 
formation by  the  CCOP. 

Members  of  the  CCOP  have  attended  nu- 
merous meetings  of  other  groups  concerned 
with  air  pollution.  These  have  Included  In- 
formation-type meetings  and  those  of  ap- 
pointed officials  reporting  to  local  governing 
bodies.  The  CCOP  Is  preparing  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  present  their  views  at  the  next  public 
hearings  where  ambient  air  standards  for 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  oxi- 
dants will  be  set  for  Niagara  and  Erie  coun- 
ties. 

Meetings  and  other  activities  of  the  CCOP 
have  been  reported  In  four  of  the  largest 
newspapers  In  the  two-county  area.  At  least 
two  editorials  were  written  commending  the 
intelligent.  Informed,  positive  attitude  of  the 
CCOP  In  their  fight  against  pollution. 

THE    rUTURE 

It  Is  up  to  the  citizens!   Do  you  wish  to 

aid  the  Citizen's  Committee  On  Pollution? 

Call  Gene  Ogllvle.  Chairman   (692-4140)    or 

Carol  Plorella,  PubUclty  Director  (694-1719). 
Phosphate     content     of     detergents     and 

household  cleaning  aids  by  Llmnetlcs.  Inc.. 

6132  West  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue.  Milwaukee. 

Wis.: 

(Percent) 

Detergent :  Phosphate 

AJax -—  28.2 

Axlon 43.7 

Blo-Ad    35.5 

Biz „ 40.4 

Blue  Luster 0 

Bold  -— 30.2 

Bonus    . 22.3 

Borateem   0 

Breeze   22.2 

Cheer 22.0 

Cold  Power 19.9 

Cold  Water  AU 9.83 

Diaper  Pure 5.0 

Dreft 24.6 

Drive   26.3 

Duz    23.1 

Pab    .- —  21.6 

Oaln  — — 24.4 

Ivory  Snow 0 

Lux    0 

Lux  Flakes 0 

Oxydol 30.75 

Punch   25.8 

Salvo   35.3 

Tide  — 30.6 

Trend    -     1.49 

Vel    0 

Wlsk 7.63 

BestUne  Liquid  Concentrate 1. 63 

Bestllne  B-7  Powder Si6. 1 
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Additional  Information  from  the  Rochester 

Committee  for   Scientific  Information.  P.O. 

Box  5236.  River  Campus  Station,  Rochester, 

N.y.: 

I  Percent) 

Detergent :  Phosphate 

Calgon 26 

Ivory  Liquid 1 

Low  Suds 17 

Splc  and  Span 10 

Surf  7 

Ivory  Flakes 7 

Culllgans  ( sold  by  Lan-o-Sheen  Inc. )         1 1 

Instant  Pels 6 

Downy 0 


THE  WILL  TO  BE  FREE 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
of  the  past  week  have  illustrated  clearly 
America's  deep  concern  with  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  commit  troops  to  mili- 
tary confrontation  in  Cambodia.  The 
most  obvious  issue,  of  course,  is  related 
to  the  threat  of  further  expansion  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  pros- 
pect that  the  evacuation  of  American 
troops  will  end  and  that  more  men  and 
materisds — possibly  more  than  at  any 
time  past — will  be  required  to  meet  the 
expanded  commitment. 

But  recent  events  evince  an  even  deep- 
er concern  than  this — the  erosion  of  a 
principle  as  old  as  our  Nation:  The  real 
and  present  prospect  that  one  man  or  one 
institution  can  "impose  an  unrestrained 
will  on  the  decisions  that  shape  the  Na- 
tion." 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  make  it 
clear  that  the  war  power  is  almost  com- 
pletely vested  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  is  charged  with 
the  sole  power  to  declare  war,  for  exam- 
ple, and  is  additionally  entrusted  with  the 
authority  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  to  make 
the  rules  governing  land  and  naval 
forces,  to  call  out  and  take  charge  of  dis- 
ciplining the  militia,  and  to  make  all 
laws  requisite  to  the  execution  of  these 
powers. 

In  recent  years,  however,  Presidents 
have  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  com- 
mit the  Nation  to  foreign  wars  under  a 
sweeping  interpretation  of  their  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  The  contem- 
poTary  nature  of  foreign-policy  making, 
with  its  crisis-oriented  overtones,  has, 
perhaps,  lent  itself  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Executive's  role.  But  the  re- 
sultant state  of  affairs,  with  a  large  and 
ill-defined  proportion  of  foreign-policy 
matters  escaping  the  process  of  congres- 
sional and,  therefore,  public  scrutiny,  is 
Indefensible. 

The  Congress  must  reassert  its  prerog- 
atives with  respect  to  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  exercise  of  consti- 
tutionally assigned  war  powers.  The 
President  should  have  to  consult  with  and 
abide  by  a  decision  of  the  popularly  elect- 
ed Congress  before  taking  any  action  to 
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enlarge  the  U.S.  commitment  to  South- 
east Asia. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  President's  re- 
cent decision  will  prove  to  be  in  our  Na- 
tion's best  interest.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  President's  ordering  of  U.S.  troops 
into  Cambodia  will  facilitate  the  Viet- 
namization  program  and  hasten  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals  in  the  long  nm. 
But  these  prospects  do  not  comprise  the 
main  Issue. 

What  is  principally  at  issue  is  the  un- 
checked Executive  discretion  to  order  our 
military  forces  into  offensive  action  in 
foreign  lands  whenever  and  wherever  the 
President  chooses.  What  is  principally  at 
issue  is  the  unlimited  Executive  preroga- 
tive to  alter  constitutional  intent  and 
avoid  congressional  process  at  his  op- 
tion. What  Is  at  issue  is  the  very  un- 
democratic prospect  that  one  man  can 
declare  himself  superior  to  the  people, 
the  legislature,  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  16  issue  of  The 
New  Yorker  magazine,  in  its  "Talk  of  the 
Town"  section,  contains  an  excellent  ap- 
praisal of  the  issue  underlying  our  Na- 
tion's present  concern,  outlining  what  the 
American  people,  the  Americain  Congress, 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  can  and 
should  do  In  the  face  of  the  threat  of  one 
man's  "unrestrained  will." 

I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  I  hope  that  its 
warning  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  days 
immediately  ahead  and  ever  thereafter 
by  those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
body.  The  warning  is  this:  That  if  the 
American  people  now  permit  the  erosion 
of  the  concept  of  government  by  sepa- 
ration of  powers  and  the  principle  of 
participatory  democracy,"  while  the  ca- 
pacity for  resistance  still  remains,  then 
we  will  have  lost  the  ultimate  pro- 
tection of  liberty — stronger  than  govern- 
ments, more  enduring  than  constitu- 
tions— the  will  of  a  people  to  be  free." 

The  item  referred  to  follows: 
The   Talk   of  the   Town 

As  the  defeated  British  regiments  march- 
ed past  the  files  of  French  and  American 
troops  at  Yorktown,  the  British  bands.  In  de- 
tached resignation,  played  "The  World 
Turned  Upside  Down."  The  same  tune  would 
have  been  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to 
the  events  of  last  week.  For  the  two-hun- 
dred-year-old American  system  came  under 
Its  most  serious  attack  in  modem  times,  not 
from  the  poor,  the  blacks,  or  the  students 
but  from  the  White  House — the  fount,  the 
pinnacle,  the  keystone  of  the  established 
order.  President  Nixon  became  the  first  Pres- 
ident In  the  history  of  the  United  States  de- 
liberately to  order  American  forces  to  In- 
vade another  nation  on  his  own.  without 
seeking  congressional  approval  or  support. 
This  order  was  In  disregard  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  tempering  strictures  of  our  his- 
tory, and  the  principles  of  the  American 
democracy.  It  was.  therefore,  an  act  of  usur- 
pation. 

Few  prohibitions  are  more  clearly  set  forth 
In  the  Constitution.  It  makes  the  President 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  explicitly  states 
that  only  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war  or  raise  armies.  The  Federalist 
Papers  reaffirm  what  the  law  makes  clear: 
the  term  Commander-in-Chief  meant  only 
that  the  President  could  direct  the  conflict 
after  Congress  had  decided  to  make  war. 
Hamilton  wrote  that  the  President's  power 
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would  be  much  less  than  the 
British  King,  for  "It  would 
Ing  more  than  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  military  and 
first   General   and   Admiral   of 
eracy:    while  that  of  the 
tends  to  the  declaring  of  war 
Ing  and  regulating  of  fleets  anl 
which,  by  the  Constitution  uncr 
tlon.   would   appertain   to   the 
This  was  no  casual  division.  Th  i 
itary  power  under  the  control 
government  was  one  of  the  moei 
ular  objections  to  the 
new  nation. 

The    only    way    this    could 
founders    responded,    was    by 
conspiracy"  between  the  exei 
legislature.  In  this  case.  Hamjl 
"the  people  should  resolve  to 
powers  they  have  heretofore 
of  their  own  hands  ...  in  o 
may  be  able  to  manage  their 
person."  As  sophisticated  men 
Fathers  foresaw  some  of  the  d 
ahead.  They  recognized  explicitly 
declarations  of  war  were  going 
but  they  stlU  required  our 
Clare  war.  They  saw  "how  easy 
to  fabricate  pretenses  of  a 
ger,"  but  they  said  that  this 
"a  combination  between  the 
the  legislative,  in  some 
tlon. '  In  other  words,  the 
protect  the  American  people 
use  of  military  power  by  pre 
ecutlve  from  going  to  war  wl 
slonal    approval    and    prohlbl 
from  directing  the  war  It  had 
this  was  dangerous,  they 
It  was  the  best  that  could  be 

For    over  a  hundred  and  si 
Constitution  was  followed 
the   War   of    1812.   the   Mexican 
though  they  had  been  a  some'  .• 
attack  on  our  troops ) .  the  "_ 
War.   and   both  World  Wars 
after  the  Second  World  War,  t 
change.   The  development  of 
pDwer,   the   military   Impoten 
Europe,  and  the  shock  of 
toward    the   creation    of    a 
standing  Army — the  first  In 
was   seen   that   a   sudden 
require  Instant  action,  with  n 
Congress.  This  Implied 
tutlonal  principle  was  based 
logical   realities  of  atomic 
been  invoked  only  once — when 
In  the  Dominican  Republic 
tlon,  however,  was  based  on 
action  within  hours  was 
the  lives  of  Americans  trapp^ 
contending  forces — simply  a 
cue   operation.    This    claim 
masked  other  motives,  but 
were  not  committed  to  comb«  t 
of  the  congressional   leadersh  Ip 
and  received  within  hours  of  th 
tervene  and  before  the  Marines 
landed. 

In  Korea  In  1950.  President 
pursuant    to    a    resolution    oi 
Council,  whose  powers  had 
by  the  Senate  when  It 
tlon  of  the  United  Nations 
tlon.   Truman   met   with   th( 
leadership   of   both   parties 
combat  forces  Into  action,  and 
unanimous  support,  along 
defeated  Republican  nominee 
ey.  Nor  was  there  any  doutt 
whelming  public  and  con 
of  his  action — at  least  in  the 
same  week  the  draft  was 
four   dissenting   votes.)    Still 
can   candidates   In 
Nixon — were  critical  of 
get  more  formal  congression  il 
President  Elsenhower  sought, 
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congressional  resolutions  authorizing  him  to 
act  m  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Formosa 
Strait.  President  Johnson  himself  asked  for  a 
resolution  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident,  and  It  was  the  literal  verbal  scope  of 
this  resolution  that  was  construed  as  au- 
thorizing all  subsequent  action  In  Vietnam. 
Yet  such  a  construction  was  clearly  an 
evasion,  and  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
great  Constitutional  principle  began  to  de- 
cay. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  taken  a  giant 
step.  Not  only  has  he  evaded  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitutional  division  of  powers  but  he  has 
deliberately  Ignored  Its  plain  meaning  and 
intent.  He  has  decided  that  he  will  go  to 
war  m  Cambodia  because  he  feels  it  neces- 
sary, no  matter  what  Congress  wants  or  what 
the  people  think.  He  has  even  implied  that 
such  willful  disregard  of  the  people  and 
their  elected  representatives  Is  an  act  of 
noble  self-sacrifice,  and  has  hinted  that  we 
should  admire  his  courage  In  exceeding  the 
limits  of  his  Constitutional  powers. 

The  war  In  Cambodia  was  not  an  emer- 
gency.  There   was   time   enough   to   present 
the  matter  to  Congress  for  a  swift  decision. 
Indeed,  unconcealed  debate  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  went  on  long  enough  to  permit 
the  Vletcong  to  evacuate  the  threatened  area. 
But  the  President  did  not  follow  the  prece- 
dent of  all  his  postwar  predecessors  by  seek- 
ing assurance  of  congressional  support,  ei- 
ther formally  or  through  meetings  with  the 
leadership.    Rather,    he    made    war    by    flat. 
He  has  thus  united  In  himself  the  powers 
that  the  Constitution  divides  and  that  have 
remained  divided  through  our  history.  This 
comes    from    an    Administration    that   pro- 
claims Its  devotion  to  "strict  construction." 
This  is  not  a  technical,  legal  question.  In 
Import,   it  transcends  the  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  war  Itself.  The  President,  In 
effect,  says.  "I.  and  I  alone,  have  decided  to 
go  to  war  in  Cambodia."  Where  does  he  get 
that  power?  The  Constitution  denies  It  to 
him.  He  Is  not  acting  under  the  necessity  of 
Instant  reaction.  He  has  the  power  only  be- 
cause he  asserts  It.  and  because  the  armies 
follow.  In  a  world  in  which  conflicts  are  in- 
terrelated, there  Is  no  limit  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  reasoning.  He  can  Invade  Laos  and 
Thailand.  In  both  of  which  countries  Com- 
munists are  active.  He  can  enter  North  Viet- 
nam Itself.  He  can  attack  China,  which  is 
both  a  sanctuary  and  a  source  of  supply  for 
the   North   Vietnamese.    Nor   is    the   Soviet 
Union  exempt,  since  It,  too,  helps  our  ad- 
versaries In  Vietnam.  Such  an  assertion  of 
authority  Is  not  among  the  prerogatives  of  a 
democratic  leader  in   a  republic  of  divided 
powers. 

Our  democracy  is  not  an  elective  dictator- 
ship. It  Is  a  government  in  which  all  elected 
officials  have  carefully  limited  powers.  Sup- 
pose the  President  said  he  was  going  to 
change  the  tax  laws,  because  the  rates  were 
unjust.  What  an  outcry  we  would  hear.  Yet 
how  trivial  such  an  act  would  be.  compared 
to  concentrating  the  power  over  war  and 
peace  in  a  single  office.  The  light  of  democ- 
racy depends  on  a  common  acceptance,  by 
people  and  government,  of  the  limits  of 
power.  What  If.  two  years  from  now,  the 
I»resldent  should  cancel  the  elections,  on  the 
ground  of  national  need?  Would  it  be  easy 
to  revolt  against  an  armed  force  of  three  and 
a  quarter  million  men  II  they  remained  obe- 
dient to  their  Commander-in-Chief?  The 
possibility  now  seems  absurd.  But  It  lUvmil- 
nates  the  fact  that  our  system  works  only 
because  men  have  felt  constrained  by  Its 
assumptions;  courts  and  legislatures  have 
neither  guns  nor  treasuries  to  enforce  their 
win.  Now  one  of  the  most  basic  of  these 
liberating  assumptions  has  been  swept  away. 
It  must  be  restored. 

The  first  duty  of  resistance  lies  with  the 
legislative  branch.  For  years,  Its  members 
have  been  abdicating  their  responsibility, 
watching  almost  without  protest  while  their 
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authority  was  eroded  and  their  mandates 
were  evaded.  They  have  allowed  their  power 
to  be  usurped.  Now  they  are  scorned  and 
Ignored,  because  the  President  Is  confident 
that  they  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
will  to  challenge  his  action — that  each,  look- 
ing to  his  own  Interest,  will  allow  the  com- 
mon cause  to  decay.  If  this  Is  a  true  Judg- 
ment and  the  President's  act  is  not  repudi- 
ated then  they  will  have  denied  the  oath  they 
took  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  For  Con- 
gress Is  the  people's  guardian.  The  authors 
of  the  Federalist  Papers  reassured  the  doubt- 
ful that  "in  the  only  Instances  In  which  the 
abuse  of  the  executive  authority  was  mate- 
rially to  be  feared,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  United  States  would  ...  be  subjected 
to  the  control  of  a  branch  of  the  legislative 
body.  What  more  could  be  desired  by  an 
enlightened  and  reasonable  people?"  What 
more  indeed? 

The  other  possibility  is  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  1952.  President  Truman  seized  the  steel 
mills,  because,  he  claimed,  a  steel  strike  was 
endangering  the  war  effort  In  Korea.  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  he  had  no  such 
pKJwer  and  ordered  him  to  return  the  mills. 
That  opinion  concluded.  "The  Founders  of 
this  Nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking  power 
to  the  Congress  alone  In  both  good  and  bad 
times.  It  would  do  no  good  to  recall  the  his- 
torical events,  the  fears  of  power  and  the 
hopes  for  freedom  that  lay  behind  their 
choice.  Such  a  review  would  but  confirm  our 
holding  that  this  seizure  order  cannot 
stand."  How  much  more  does  this  invasion 
transgress  those  same  hopes  and  fears. 

There  are  many  ways  to  bring  the  Issue  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Senate  Itself  might 
Instruct  Its  leaders  to  bring  an  action  to 
restrain  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  ordering  further  combat  in 
Cambodia.  This  would  be  an  unprecedented 
response  to  an  unprecedented  act.  The  issue 
is  Constitutional,  and  Is  thus  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  federal  court.  And  surely  no 
Individual  or  Institution  has  greater  stand- 
ing to  bring  such  an  action  than  the  very 
body  whose  powers  have  been  taken  away. 
Another  route  lies  through  the  recent  Massa- 
chusetts statute  that  makes  It  unlawful  to 
require  any  resident  of  that  state  to  serve 
outside  the  United  States  in  an  undeclared 
war.  The  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  instructed  by  the  law  to  bring  an 
action  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  order  to 
prevent  such  service  from  being  required. 

In  relation  to  Vietnam,  the  passage  of  the 
bill  was  a  symbolic  action.  In  the  case  of  the 
Cambodian  Invasion,  the  law  could  be  a  ve- 
hicle for  resolving  a  momentous  Issue.  Would 
the  Court  decide?  No  one  can  be  sure.  But  It 
alone  can  decide,  and  that  Is  Its  responsibil- 
ity. Discussing  the  Supreme  Court.  Hamilton 
wrote  that  it  must  have  the  power  to  Invali- 
date all  acts  by  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment which  are  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
"To  deny  this,"  he  said,  "would  be  to  affirm 
that  the  deputy  Is  greater  than  his  principal; 
that  the  ser^'ant  Is  above  his  master:  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  are  superior 
to  the  people  themselves;  that  men  acting  by 
virtue  of  powers  may  do  not  only  what  their 
powers  do  not  authorize  but  what  they  for- 
bid." 

The  President  has  now  declared  himself 
superior  to  the  people,  to  the  legislature,  and 
to  the  laws.  We  have  lasted  as  a  functioning 
democracy  for  almost  two  hundred  years. 
The  foundation  of  that  democracy  has  been 
a  vigilant  regard  for  the  principle  that  no  one 
man  or  Institution  shall  Impose  an  unre- 
strained will  on  the  decisions  that  shape  the 
nation.  If  the  American  people  now  let  this 
principle  be  eroded,  while  the  capacity  for  re- 
sistance still  remains,  then  we  will  deserve 
our  fate.  For  we  will  have  lost  the  ultimate 
protection  of  lltjerty.  stronger  than  govern- 
ments, more  enduring  than  constitutions — 
the  will  of  a  people  to  be  free. 


May  11,  1970 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
IMPORTANT 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Peter  C. 
Klingeman  is  director  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Institute  at  Oregon 
State  University,  &n6  in  this  capacity  has 
expressed  strong  support  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  research  and  institutes 
in  this  vital  area.  He  has  asked  specifical- 
ly for  favorable  consideration  of  three 
measures— H.R.  15957.  H.R.  16279,  and 
H.R.  16285 — now  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  include  his  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  such  legisla- 
tion to  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Oregon  State  UNrvERsrtY.  Water 
Resources  Research   Instftute, 

CoTvallis.  Oreg.,  May  4. 1970. 
Representative  Wendell  Wtatt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

TitJiH  Representative  Wyatt:  The  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964  (PL  88-379) 
established  an  annual  allotment  program 
under  Title  I  of  $100,000  to  each  state  In- 
stitute. Inflation  has  substantially  reduced 
the  amount  of  research  and  training  which 
can  be  conducted  with  this  amount.  More- 
over, the  Act  makes  no  provision  for  proper 
Interpretation  and  dissemination  of  research 
findings  by  Institutes.  The  bills  now  In  Com- 
^  mlttee  seek  to  redress  these  shortconUngs  by 

1 3  raising  the  Title  I  annual  allotment  to  $250.- 

"X  000  and  authorizing  appropriate  Information 

programs. 

Oregon  has  directly  benefited  by  research 
projects  and  related  training  conducted  with 
funds  from  the  annual  allotment.  Research 
has  led  to  specific  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  state's  water-management  districts. 
Publications  regarding  large-scale  water  di- 
version plans  have  been  made  available  to 
and  have  been  used  by  state  agencies  seeking 
to  ensure  that  the  Paclflc  Northwest  will 
always  have  sufficient  water  supplies.  A  com- 
prehensive survey  of  Oregon  Water  Law  Is 
nearlng  completion  and  Is  expected  to  be  of 
great  significance  to  federal  and  state 
agencies,  as  well  as  private  firms  and  Individ- 
uals. As  a  first  step  In  assessing  Oregon's  as- 
sets for  recreation  and  future  requirements, 
the  allotment  Is  financing  a  survey  of 
Oregon's  lakes  and  the  status  of  their  water 
quality. 

For  many  years,  the  annual  allotment  has 
made  it  possible  for  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  to  be  part  of  a  task  force 
conducting  studies  In  the  Alsea  River  ex- 
perimental watersheds.  The  study  group  in- 
cludes members  of  federal  and  state  agencies 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  timber  In- 
dustry. Research  results  are  helping  to  set 
standards  for  proper  road  building,  logging 
practices,  and  stream  management  so  as  to 
reduce  and  control  water  pollution. 

In  addition  to  this  research  training  for 
students,  the  Institute  sponsors  seminars 
each  term  on  important  aspects  of  water  re- 
sources preservation  and  development.  Semi- 
nars are  widely  attended  by  representatives 
of  Industry,  state  agencies,  and  the  Oregon 
State  legislature  as  well  as  by  the  academic 
community.  Proceedings  are  published  to 
make  the  seminar  subject  matter  available 
to  the  interested  public. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  Improving  com- 
munications between  researchers  and  re- 
search users,  the  Institute  publishes  a  news- 
letter on  a  periodic  basis  giving  the  results 
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of  Investigations.  Reports  concern  projects 
not  only  within  Oregon  but  also  those  stud- 
lee  from  all  over  the  nation  which  are  perti- 
nent to  conditions  In  Oregon.  Distribution  Is 
to  federal  and  state  agencies,  legislators, 
public  officials,  private  industry,  and  appro- 
priate Individuals  and  committees — especial- 
ly at  municipal  and  county  levels.  The  ob- 
jective Is  to  reach  most  of  those  who  are 
active  In  the  planning  or  decision-making 
aspects  of  water  development.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  current  annual  allotaient  make 
it  impossible  to  exp«aid  the  service  into  a 
monthly  publication  as  deemed  desirable. 

Research  and  education  alone  cannot 
solve  water  problems,  but  they  can  provide 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  the 
problems  and  suggest  possible  methods  for 
solutions.  It  is  vital  that  those  charged  with 
responsibilities  In  the  field  of  water  resources 
recognize  the  humantarian  and  sociological 
aspects  as  well  as  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal factors.  The  state  Institutes  represent  the 
ideal  means  of  bringing  to  bear  on  problems 
the  required  mixture  of  talents  and  disci- 
plines. This  is  accomplished  through  the  ef- 
fective federal-state  partnership  which  has 
been  established  under  PL  88-379.  However, 
there  is  a  distinct  need  to  Increase  the  federal 
funding. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F>ETEB  C.  Klingeman, 

Director. 


WO  WILLIAM  NOETZEL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WO  William  Noetzel,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Warrant   Officer  Helicopter  Pilot  Killed 
IN   Vietnam   Action 

The  Defense  Department  announced  yes- 
terday that  WOl  William  W.  Noetzel,  20.  of 
Luthervllle,  Md.,  was  killed  in  action  In  Vlet- 
neim. 

He  was  a  hellcoper  pilot  with  the  176th 
Assault  Helicopter  Company,  which  was 
based  at  Chu  Lai  along  the  central  coast  of 
Vietnam.  He  died  Saturday  after  his  heli- 
copter was  hit  by  enemy  ground  fire  and 
crashed.  The  department  did  not  disclose  any 
further  details,  nor  did  It  Indicate  where  the 
action  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Noetzel  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  G.  Noetzel,  Jr.,  of  Greenspring  drive, 
Luthervllle. 

graduate  of  poly 

He  was  a  1967  graduate  of  Poly  and  had 
worked  as  a  draftsman  for  the  C.  &  D.  Engi- 
neering Company  and  the  Baltimore  Gas  and 
Electric  Company. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Army  in  January,  1969. 
and  received  his  wings  In  December.  He  left 
for  Vietnam  January  20.  1970. 

"His  letters  from  Vietnam  during  the  three 
months  he  was  there  were  cheerful,  but  he 
was  close-mouthed  about  the  war,"  his  father 
said  yesterday. 

After  graduating  from  Poly,  Mr.  Noetzel  be- 
came an  avid  scuba  diver  and  In  one  of  his 
letters  home  he  said  that  he  wished  he  had 
his  scuba  gear  with  him  and  could  dive  In 
the  South  China  Sea. 

survivors  listed 

He  also  wrote  that  "8  to  10  years  from  now 
people  will  be  vacationing  here,  because  this 
Is  such  a  beautiful  place."  he  father  recalled. 
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In  addition  to  his  parents,  his  survivors  in- 
clude two  sisters,  Mrs.  Robert  Wall,  of  Glen- 
coe,  Md.,  and  Miss  Mary  Beth  Noetzel.  of 
Luthervllle. 


POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  first 
Postmaster  General,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
said: 

Never  leave  that  till  tomorrow  which  you 
can  do  today. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  recall  his  words  to 
this  House  at  this  time,  because  there 
are  those  who  would  leave  till  tomor- 
row— or  next  year — the  matter  of  postal 
reorganization  so  urgently  recommended 
by  the  President. 

Another  bit  of  wisdom  from  Ben 
Franklin:  "A  little  neglect  breeds  mis- 
chief." Postmaster  General  Winton  M. 
Blount  spoke  before  the  National  Press 
Club  on  April  27,  1970,  and  I  believe  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  heed  his  re- 
marks which  follow: 

Remarks  bt  Postmaster  General  Winton 
M.  Blount 

My  subject  today  is  postal  reorganization 
and  many  of  you  have  heard  me  speak  on 
the  same  subject  when  I  was  here  a  year  ago. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  an  Indian 
chief,  head  of  a  tribe  In  Nevada,  who  drove 
Into  Las  Vegas  for  a  little  gambling.  He  ran 
Into  a  bad  streak  and  was  wiped  out.  He  then 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Mount  Charleston  and 
sent  smoke  signals  to  his  tribe,  asking  for 
more  money.  The  tribe  signaled  back:  "For 
what  reason  do  you  need  money?"  Before 
the  chief  could  reply,  a  group  of  scientists 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  deto- 
nated an  atomic  charge  in  the  desert.  A  tre- 
mendous mushroom  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
earth,  darkening  the  sky. 

Promptly,  the  tribe  signaled:  "All  right, 
all  right,  sending  money.  Just  don't  holler." 

I've  been  hollering  for  a  year  about  postal 
reform  and  today  I'm  going  to  holler  some 
more. 

We  hoped  reform  would  come  sooner  than 
It  has.  But  there  were  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  be  made,  as  with  any  dramatic 
change.  There  were  those  who  opposed  It 
because  they  thought  the  process  of  rate 
making  was  best  handled  by  compromise  be- 
tween lobbyists  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  been  baffled 
as  to  why  those  who  stood  to  benefit  most 
from  postal  reform  opposed  It  the  most.  I 
realize  It  takes  time  to  adjust  to  a  new  Idea — 
although  the  idea  Itself  was  not  particularly 
new.  Somebody  back  in  1906  proposed  put- 
ting the  Department  in  the  hands  of  a  gov- 
ernment-regulated corporation.  I  know  It 
takes  time  to  study  the  legislation,  and  I 
fully  endorsed  this  process  of  careful  study. 
But  the  process  took  far  longer  than  It  need 
have  taken,  in  my  view. 

And  I  must  say  It  seemed  odd  to  find 
business  people  so  concerned  with  rate  In- 
creases struggling  against  a  measure  de- 
signed to  bring  some  long-range  stability  to 
postal  rates  of  all  classes,  and  people  who 
complain  constantly  about  the  postal  service 
fighting  every  effort  to  Improve  It.  I  neglected 
to  read  Alice  in  Wonderland  when  I  was 
young,  but  I  feel  that  hole  in  my  educa- 
tion has  been  adequately  filled  now. 

But  after  all  the  political  posturing,  and 
all  the  "viewing  with  alarm,"  and  all  the 
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"pointing  with  grave  concern;'  alter  all  the 
hearings,  and  aU  the  testlmons ;  and  finally, 
after  a  crippling  work  stoppage,  we  still 
don't  have  a  reform  bill. 

I  don't  know  how  I  can  make  It  any  plainer 
than  the  work  stoppage  made  It, 

During  the  work  stoppage,  «re  got  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  the  public;  I  got  letters 
and  telegrams  and  phone  calls  from  Con- 
gressmen, and  all  of  them  we-c  xirglng  me 
to  do  something,  \irglng  me  to  settle  the 
work  stoppage.  And  we  worked  on  It  around 
the  clock,  because  when  the  chewing  gum  hit 
the  fan.  it  wasn't  Congress  thJtt  had  to  deal 
with  It.  It  was  the  Poet  Officii  Department 
and  the  President. 

There  was  a  tremendous  senie  of  urgency 
then.  E^-erybody  agreed  we  hap  to  get  this 
problem  settled  once  and  for  til.  Now  that 
the  men  are  back  to  work  and  everything  Is 
serene  again,  there  is  danger  ol  complacency 
and  politics  as  usual  In  the  mitter  of  postal 
reform. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Com  press  and  the 
public  can  recapture  the  seme  of  urgency 
that  prevailed  In  the  month  of  March. 

Because,  make  no  mistake,  the  situation 
ia  urgent,  and  we  are  going  »  have  more 
difficulties. 

We  are  going  to  have  chaos,  and  Ifs  going 
to  be  widespread.  In  the  postal  system.  If  we 
don't  change  the  system. 

And,  we  are  not  going  to  te  able  to  get 
through  the  next  upheaval  as  quickly  as  we 
got  through  the  last. 

I'm  not  being  an  alarmist  This  matter 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  ind  restudled 
for  many  years.  We  know  whal  we're  talking 
about.  We  anticipated  the  recent  difficulty, 
and  we  anticipate  further  difficulties  if  noth- 
ing is  done  about  It. 

I'm  sure  the  public  thought  that  our  ne- 
gotiations with  the  postal  unons  made  re- 
form an  accomplished  fact  Ws  tried  to  pre- 
vent that  impression.  We've  tried  from  the 
beginning  to  make  the  public  understand 
where  the  authority  lies  in  thin  matter— thai 
It  lies  with  Congress,  and  there's  nothing  I 
can  do.  there's  nothing  the  President  can 
do.  there's  nothing  anyone  elae  can  do  more 
than  we  have;  we  can  advise  suggest,  rec- 
ommend, and  we  can  plead,  and  we've  done 
all  that,  but  only  Congress  can  decide. 

Our  present  situation  is  reminiscent  of  a 
story  involving  the  National  league  umpire, 
Charlie  Moran.  CharUe  has  a  (iretty  high  re- 
gard for  himself  and  his  decisions.  He  makes 
It  clear  he's  the  boss.  In  one  close  play,  the 
runner  and  the  catcher  wer«  both  waiting 
for  Moran 's  decision.  Moran  1  esitated  a  bit. 
and  the  catcher  shouted:  'Wdl,  is  It  safe  or 
Is  It  out?"  And  Moran  roarec  back:  "Till  X 
call  It.  It  ain't  nothin'." 

Ttiat's  about  the  status  of  our  bill  right 
now.  Till  Congress  calls  It.  It  ain't  nuthin' 
The  recommendations  whlci  were  arrived 
at  both  through  Independent  study,  and 
through  negotiations.  Involvei  I  four  key  ele- 
ments: 

A  provision  for  continuity  of  postal  man- 
agement, with  insulation  from  the  poliUcal 
pressures.  This  will  give  the  policy  continuity 
essential  to  proper  long-rang*  planning  and 
efficiency. 

A  provision  for  collective  largainlng  and 
binding  arbitration.  I  don  t  tilnk  I  have  to 
Justify  that  after  the  events  of  the  past 
month. 

A  provision  for  rate-setting  sy  postal  man- 
agement with  the  advice  of  ei  pert  rate  com- 
missioners. This  win  give  us  u  rate  schedule 
far  more  professional  than  thpse  which  have 
resulted  from  the  usual  jockeying  around  on 
Capitol  Hill  by  special  interest  groups. 

And  a  provision  for  the  authority  to  Issue 
bonds  to  finance  those  necessary  Improve- 
ments In  the  (Xkstal  service  n(hlch  have  pre- 
viously been  sacrificed  to  othef  matters.  With 
these  Improvements  we  can  re  Ulze  economies 
which  are  going  to  reflect  in  postal  rates. 
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This  bill  will  mark  an  hUtorlcal  forward 
step  In  the  history  of  the  Post  Office.  But 
there  Is  one  provision  that  will  mark  an  his- 
torical forward  step  in  labor-management 
relations  In  America.  The  provision  for  col- 
lective bargaining  and  binding  arbitration. 
It  seems  to  me,  is  going  to  set  a  precedent 
for  what  I  believe  is  going  to  be  a  whole  new 
era  of  labor-management  relations  for  gov- 
ernment. And  I  mean  government  at  "'^^U 
levels,  right  down  to  the  municipal  level.    ^\^ 

The  significance  of  the  negotiations  which 
followed  the  postal  work  stoppage  of  mid- 
March  resides  In  the  fact  that  both  sides 
faced  each  other  across  a  table  for  the  first 
time  and  hammered  out  a  solution  to  a 
problem. 

The  postal  imlons  had  never  engaged  in 
collective  bargaining.  I  think  It  Is  accxirate 
to  say  they  were  apprehensive.  George  Meany 
came  In  to  sit  with  these  people,  to  guide 
them  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
siderable experience.  And  out  of  this  we  got 
a  mutually  acceptable  result.  We  are  pleased 
with  It.  I  think  the  unions  were  pleased 
to  see  how  the  process  could  work.  I  think 
we  established  precedents  to  stand  each  of 
us  In  good  stead,  and  I  think  we  laid  the 
groundwork  for  whole  new  Federal  career  re- 
lationships. 

To  fully  understand  what  this  means,  let 
me  Just  point  out  how  bad  the  labor-manage- 
ment relationship  Is  at  present. 

The  postal  worker's  wage  Is  set  by  Con- 
gress, not  by  postal  management.  The  wage- 
setting  process  Is  essentially  political.  It 
doesn't  work.  Wage-setting  Is  subject  to  the 
constant  pull  and  tug  of  politics  and  other 
national  priorities  with  the  Administration 
on  one  end  of  the  rope  and  the  Congress- 
men on  the  other  end.  And  the  rope  Is 
wrapped  around  the  postal  worker's  neck. 
And  Inevitably,  you  have  lobbyists  trying  to 
foil  both  sides. 

Grievance  procedures  under  the  present 
arrangement  we  found  are  meaningless.  If 
the  Postmaster  General  wanted  to  accept  a 
grievance  or  reject  It,  he  could.  The  workers 
bad  no  recourse.  Most  agreements  I  can 
void  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen.  I  can  be  arbi- 
trary, indifferent,  ineffective — It  makes  no 
difference  as  long  as  the  President  Is  satis- 
fied with  the  Job  I'm  doing. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  can  be  the  best 
damned  Postmaster  General  In  history,  and 
when  the  Administration  changes,  out  I  go. 
Small  wonder  the  labor-management  re- 
lationship Is  uneven.  We  have  750.000  em- 
ployees spread  all  over  the  country.  It's  diffi- 
cult to  manage  anything  so  big  and  so  dis- 
persed In  the  best  circumstances.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  always  had  to  do  It  in 
the  worst  circumstances. 

Those  of  us  who  have  come  to  government 
from  business  have  had  the  experience  of 
being  prodded  and  pushed  for  years  on  be- 
half of  labor,  by  accusation,  exhortation,  and 
legislation,  always  pressing  the  case  for  the 
worker  before  us — sometimes  Justifiably, 
sometimes  not.  LAbor  swings  more  votes 
than  management,  and  the  better  part  of 
political  wisdom  dictates  that  the  worker 
is  blessed  and  the  businessman  damned. 

So  after  all  these  hymns  to  the  working 
man,  we  expected  to  find  the  lot  of  the  Fed- 
eral employee  a  virtual  paradise.  We  were 
prepared  to  be  instructed  by  the  absolutely 
Platonic  Ideal  of  what  the  labor-management 
relationship  should  be. 

Instead,  we  found  the  nearest  thing  to  feu- 
dalUm  Imaginable.  What  goes  on  here  is 
something  modem  management  wouldn't 
recognize  and  modem  labor  wouldn't  tol- 
erate. And  I  might  add  It's  the  damndest  bit 
of  hypocrisy  I  know,  short  of  the  Senate's  new 
Supreme  Court  confirmation  procedures. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  procedvires 
we  have  devised  for  redressing  the  labor- 
management  relationship  will  work  every- 
where else.  These  procedures  will  have  to  be 
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tailored  to  the  Individual  needs  of  the  agency 
Involved,  the  sort  of  government  involved, 
the  level  of  government  and  so  forth. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  there  must 
be  procedures  that  Insure  to  those  workers 
In  essential  public  services  who  are  prohibited 
from  striking  a  process  that  they  feel  Is  fair. 
We  have  had  strikes  against  the  public  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  clear  that  men  will 
not  tolerate  a  law  which  denies  them  recourse 
where  there  Is  Injustice. 

Willful  disregard  of  the  law  Is  abhorrent 
to  all  thoughtful  Americans,  but  free  people 
cannot  be  governed.  In  the  last  analysis, 
uness  they  consent  to  be  governed.  If  the 
law  that  prohibits  strikes  by  Government 
employees  is  to  be  effective.  It  must  find  gen- 
eral acceptance  among  the  employees  them- 
selves: and  that  acceptance  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  achieved.  In  my  opinion,  where  the 
employees  know  that  their  government,  act- 
ing as  an  employer,  has  a  process  for  resolv- 
ing Impasses  that  the  worker  feels  treats 
them  fairly.  I  think  we  have  devised  a  way  to 
do  this. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  agree  that  It 
should  be  done. 

We  are  buying  time  In  this  matter  of  re- 
form, and  the  account  Is  overdrawn.  We're 
not  looking  for  another  opportunity  to  say 
I  told  you  so  We're  looking  for  a  postal  sys- 
tem that  works,  before  the  one  we've  got 
stops  working.  Once  again.  I  urge  Congress 
to  move  in  this  matter 


MINSHALL  OPDJION  POLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  May  1970  questionnaire: 
MINSHALL  Opinion  Poll 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Nixon  send- 
ing U.S.  troops  Into  Cambodia? 

2.  Should  the  United  States : 

(a)  Continue  Vletnamlzlng  the  war  while 
gradually  virlthdrawlng  our  troops? 

(b)  Step  up  efforts  for  an  all-out  military 
victory? 

(c)  Pull  out  all  U.S.  military  forces  at 
once? 

(d)  Other? 

3.  Should  the  U.S.  Increase  arms  aid  to 
Israel? 

4.  Dd  you  support  the  Safeguard  Antl- 
Balllstlo  Missile  program? 

5.  Are  you  In  favor  of  an  all-volunteer 
Army? 

6  Should  college  draft  deferments  be 
phased  out  so  that  all  men  of  eligible  age 
are  selected  by  lottery? 

7.  Do  you  think  18-year-olds  should  have 
the  right  to  vote? 

8.  Should  the  House  of  Representatives 
bring  Impeachment  proceedings  against  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas? 

9.  To  control  Infiatlon.  do  you  favor: 

(a)  Wage  and  price  controls? 

(b)  Credit  controls? 

(c)  Reduced  government  spending? 

10.  In  the  fight  against  environmental 
pollution  would  you  support : 

(a)  Higher  taxes  at  all  governmental  levels 
for  an  all-out  crash  program? 

(b)  The  President's  Great  Lakes  Clean-Up 
proposals? 

(c)  Strong  local  enforceemnt  of  more 
strict  regulations  governing  municipal  and 
Industrial  pollution? 

(d)  Strong    enforcement    of    more    strict 
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regulations    governing    motor    vehicle    and 
airplane  pollution? 

11.  Should  the  U.S.  proceed  with  more 
exploration  of  the  moon  and  deeper  probes 
of  outer  space? 

12.  To  halt  student  violence,  what  policies 
should  be  adopted  In  riot  situations  on  cam- 
pus? 


CORPSMAN  CARON 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHX7SBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Hospital  Corpsman  Wayne  M. 
Caron  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his 
heroic  attempts  to  aid  wounded  com- 
rades in  Vietnam.  No  homage  we  render 
can  adequately  express  our  profound  ad- 
miration for  Corpsman  Caron's  gallant 
self-sacrifice  in  the  course  of  battle. 

The  morality  of  war  is  a  question  that 
history  has  never  adequately  resolved. 
We  abhor  its  existence,  and  despise  the 
inexorable  violence  and  ati-ocity  that  fol- 
low in  its  path.  We  are  consoled  only  by 
the  hope  that  the  initial  disruption  and 
loss  of  life  will  be  vindicated  by  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  our  ideals  and  concept 
of  freedom. 

While  the  Nation  as  a  whole  searches 
desperately  for  a  new  definition  of  our 
international  role  and  a  viable  concept 
of  our  priorities,  the  youth  of  America 
bears  a  disproportionate  burden  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  concepts  of  Justice,  equal- 
ity, and  dignity  have  a  more  direct  and 
constructive  meaning  to  our  young  than 
we  as  a  Nation  are  sometimes  willing  to 
acknowledge. 

Naval  Corpsman  Caron  was  indeed 
representative  of  this  role  of  American 
youth.  The  citation  accompansrlng  the 
award  is  adequate  testimony  to  his  "in- 
spiring valor,  steadfast  determination, 
and  selfless  dedication."  We  can  only 
hope  to  further  the  manifestation  of  self- 
lessness that  Corpsman  Caron  courage- 
ously demonstrated. 

Two  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  dl)kt>e. 

Apr.  19. 1970] 
Agnxw  to  Prksent  Top  BIedal 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  will  present 
tomorrow  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
the  nation's  highest  award  for  heroism,  to  the 
wife  and  parents  of  a  23-year-old  Navy  medi- 
cal corpsman  from  Mlddleboro  who  gave  his 
life  in  Vietnam  tr3rlng  to  save  his  comrades. 

Hospital  Corpsman  3/c  Wayne  M.  Caron 
was  killed  July  28.  1968.  while  treating 
wounded  Marines. 

"Wasn't  my  son  something?"  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Almle  Caron  of  48  East  Main  St..  asked 
yesterday.  "We're  so  proud  of  him." 

"But  he  knew  he  wouldn't  be  coming  back. 
He  told  us  before  he  went  to  Vietnam  that 
he  had  a  premonition  of  death." 

Mr.  Caron.  her  husband — a  corrections  of- 
ficer at  Brldgewater  State  Hospital — will  fly 
to  Washington  today  with  their  daughter-in- 
law.  Teresa,  and  her  17-month-old  son,  Scott 
Wayne,  born  three  months  after  his  father 
was  killed.  They  will  be  Joined  by  their 
daughter.  Mrs.  Janet  Ann  Rowe  of  MUlers- 
burg.  Pa. 

The  vice  president  will  present  the  Medal 
of  Honor  to  them  Eind  to  the  families  of  14 
other  servicemen  killed  in  Vietnam. 

Corpsman  Caron  enlisted  In  the  Navy  soon 
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after  he  graduated  from  high  school  In  1966. 
He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  to  serve  with  the 
First  Marine  Division  in  AprU  1968. 

According  to  the  official  citation,  on  July 
28, 1968,  he  was  accompanying  his  platoon  on 
a  sweep  through  an  open  rice  field  when  the 
unit  was  ambushed. 

He  was  wounded  three  times  In  the  arm 
and  leg.  but  continued  to  hobble  and  crawl 
to  the  aid  of  two  wounded  Marines.  He  was 
trying  to  reach  a  third  when  he  was  killed  by 
an  enemy  rocket  round. 

"His  inspiring  valor,  steadfast  determina- 
tion and  selfless  dedication  in  the  face  of 
extreme  danger  sustained  and  enhanced  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Services," 
the  citation  said. 

CoapsMAN    Caron 

Caron  was  killed  July  28.  1968,  by  enemy 
gunfire  while  treating  wounded  marines  of 
the  First  Marine  Division  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

His  heroism  was  noted  during  an  encoun- 
ter against  enemy  forces  in  Vietnam's  Quang 
Nam  Province. 

As  platoon  corpsman  with  Co.  K.  3rd  Bat- 
talion. 7th  Marines,  Ist  Marine  Division 
(Reinforced).  Caron  accompanied  his  group 
on  a  sweep  through  an  open  rice  field. 

Seeing  two  marine  casualties  fall  from 
enemy  small  arms  and  automatic  weapons 
fixe.  Caron  immediately  ran  to  render  first 
aid  only  to  find  they  were  already  dead.  By 
this  time  the  platoon  was  under  Intense  fire 
and  had  suffered  additional  casualties. 

While  moving  to  the  aid  of  other  wounded 
comrades.  Caron  was  hit  In  the  arm  by 
enemy  fire  and  knocked  to  the  ground  but 
regained  his  feet  and  reached  a  seriously 
wounded  marine.  His  medical  treatment  was 
Instrumental  In  saving  the  man's  life.  He 
then  ran  toward  a  second  wounded  marine 
and  was  again  hit  by  enemy  fire,  this  time  In 
the  leg.  Unable  to  run  or  even  walk,  he 
crawled  the  remaining  distance  and  treated 
the  marine. 

As  Caron  started  to  make  his  way  to  yet 
another  wounded  marine,  he  was  hit  a  third 
time  by  enemy  small  arms  fire.  Unmindful  of 
his  own  wounds.  Caron  continued  his  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  third  marine  until  he 
was  killed  by  an  enemy  rocket  round. 

"His  inspiring  valor,  steadfast  determina- 
tion, and  selfless  dedication  In  the  face  of  ex- 
treme danger,  sustain  and  enhance  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval  Serv- 
ice," the  citation  said. 

Caron  was  bom  In  Mlddleboro.  Mass.,  on 
Nov.  2,  1946.  He  was  graduated  from  Memo- 
rial High  School  in  1966.  and  enlisted  In  the 
Navy  In  Boston  on  July  12  of  that  year. 

Upon  completion  of  recruit  training  at 
Great  Lakes,  m..  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  Corps  School  there,  graduat- 
ing m  January  1967.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Great  Lakes  for  15  months 
before  receiving  in  April  1968  a  set  of  orders 
to  duty  virlth  the  1st  Marine  Division  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Caron  had  been  awarded  the  Purple  Heart, 
Combat  Action  Ribbon.  National  Defense 
Service  Medal,  Vietnam  Service  Medal  and 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  Caron  is  sur- 
vived by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aime  Jo- 
seph Caron  of  48  East  Main  St.,  Mlddleboro. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  OF   THE 
RUMANIAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONWECTIC  UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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leagues  to  the  national  holiday  of  the 
Rumanian  people.  May  10  marks  the  his- 
toric anniversary  of  three  great  events 
of  its  history. 

On  May  10,  1866,  the  Rimianian  dy- 
nasty wtis  founded.  Eleven  years  later,  in 
1877,  Rumania  acquired  independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Pour  years 
later,  on  May  10,  1881,  Charles  I  was 
crowned  King  of  Rumania. 

Despite  foreign  oppression  and  domi- 
nation, the  spirit  of  this  people  and  this 
nation  has  prevailed. 

We  American  friends  of  the  Rumeinian 
people  know  what  good  friends  they  have 
been  over  the  years  and  how  they  have 
expressed  that  friendship  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

As  Americans,  we  must  renew  our  hope 
that  our  concepts  of  freedom  and  Ub- 
erty  be  extended  to  the  Rumanian 
people. 


AN  EYEWITNESS  AT  KENT  STATE 
SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  human  lives  at  Kent  State  College  was 
tragic.  It  was,  however,  reasonably  fore- 
seeable that  if  hordes  of  persons  attacked 
armed  troops  with  rocks,  and  pipes  and 
bottles,  that  at  some  point  such  violence 
risked  response. 

One  of  the  questions,  of  course,  assum- 
ing those  whose  emotions  are  at  tension 
levels  are  still  interested  in  the  facts, 
is  what,  if  anything,  the  victims  of  the 
shootings  were  doing  when  they  were 
shot?  Another  extremely  relevant  ques- 
tion Is  who  actually  did  the  shooting  if 
any  shots  were  fired  by  other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Guard? 

In  connection  with  the  situation  that 
prevailed  at  the  time,  the  following  As- 
sociated Press  report  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  of  Friday,  May 
8,  1970,  is  worthy  of  consideration: 
Gttabo  Not  to  Blame,  Kxm  Studkmt 
Declares 

White  River  Junction.  Vt. — A  student 
who  said  he  saw  four  of  his  classmates  killed 
when  National  Guard  troops  fired  on  demon- 
strators at  Kent  State  University  In  Ohio 
on  Monday  says  the  Guardsmen  were  not 
to  blame. 

James  Young.  20.  of  White  River  Junction, 
said  In  an  Interview  yesterday  with  radio 
station  WNRV  that  the  Guardsmen  "bad  to 
fire  to  defend  their  lives." 

Young,  who  said  he  watched  the  Incident 
from  a  dormitory  window  150  yards  away, 
said  the  students  were  an  angry  mob. 

"I  really  believe  the  crowd  would  have — If 
they  had  tried  hand  to  band  to  fight  their 
way  out — would  have  beaten  them  to  death." 
Yotmg  said. 

"The  news  reports  sort  of  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  National  Guard  was  entirely 
wrong."  he  said.  "But  that's  not  true.  They 
were  defending  their  lives.  They  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  shoot." 

He  said  that  from  his  vantage  point,  be 
saw  about  30  Guardsmen  come  up  a  hill  from 
a  green  and  down  the  other  side  to  a  foot- 
ball field  where  they  confronted  more  than 
2.000  students. 

The  Guardsmen  formed  a  protective  circle 
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launchers    ii     the    middle, 


with    tear    gas 
Young  s&ld. 

■I  saw  one  tear  gas  grenade 
and  forth  several  times  betweep 
Guardsmen,"  be  said 

Young  said  50  to  100 
Ing  roclLs,  pieces  of  concrete 
pine  at  the  troops. 

"And  they  were  only  aboijt  20  feet  away 
from  the  soldiers."  he  said. 


tossed  back 
students  and 

studedts  were  throw- 
ind  lengths  of 


THE  22D  ANNIVERSARY  ( )P  ISRAEL'S 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEJPENDENCE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  IjRIEDEL 

or  MASTUun) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  11, 


Mr.  KRIKDKI..  Mr.  Speak  er,  as  a  proud 
American,  native  born,  anc  who  has  the 
great  honor  of  being  a  Mfmber  of  this 
House  of  Representatives 
twofold  purpose. 

P'irst,  I  wish  to  express  oi^r  congratula- 
tions and  felicitations  to 
nation,   the  Republic  of 


1970 


I  rise  for  a 


i,  democratic 
Lhe  State  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  I  he  22d  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Second,  after  quickly  reviewing  its  an- 
cient history,  I  wish  to  iJert  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  this  very 
friendly  naJon  with  which  we  have  close 
ties  is  facing  a  serious  d^ger  by  our 
Communist  enemies. 

The  history  of  Israel  spahs  more  than 
5.000  years  and  the  Middle  East  is  ac- 
curately called  the  cradle  <if  civilization. 
The  world's  three  great  j  monotheistic 
religions — Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Islam — were  nurtured  alomg  the  fertile 
crescent  running  up  the  east  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  oending  down 
through  the  valleys  of  tl^e  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers. 

It  was  in  1917,  in  retunl  for  interna- 
tional Jewish  support  fo^  the  Allied 
cause  to  make  "the  world  ^fe  for  dem- 
ocracy" that  Great  Britain  issued  the 
Balfour  Declaration  favoring  establish- 
ment in  Palestine  "of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people."  Pite  years  later. 
In  1922.  Great  Britain's  allies,  which  of 
course  included  the  Uniteti  States,  ap- 
proved the  Balfour  Declaration,  and  it 
was  incorporated  Into  the  League  of 
Nations  mandate  for  Palestine. 

It  is  wortliy  of  note  that  in  1944,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  St«|tes  called  for 
unlimited  Jewish  immi^ation  into 
Palestine  and  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Holy  Land  as  a  Jewish  commonwealth 
so  that  It  could  continue  tjo  be  a  haven 
for  poor,  persecuted,  and  homeless  Jews, 
just  as  it  had  been  for  those  who  were 
fortimate  enough  to  have  [somehow  es- 
caped from  the  German  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps  with  their  igas  and  tor- 
ture chambers  of  planneq  total  exter- 
mination and  brutal  murdirs. 

Today,  we  here  in  the  Ccngress  of  the 
United  States  are  glad  to  ta  ke  full  cogni- 
zance of  the  Independence  Day  of  Is- 
rael. According  to  our  calendar,  it  was 
on  May  14.  1948.  that  the  new  State  of 
Israel  was  reborn.  The  flrpt  country  to 
officially  recognize  this  new  nation  was, 
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as  we  know,  the  United  States  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  President  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  restate  the 
great  change  for  the  better,  that  this 
new  country  has  wrought;  how  it  made 
the  arid  desert  bloom  and  bring  forth 
food  for  its  people;  how  it  brought  sci- 
ence, education,  and  democracy  to  a  re- 
gion where  ignorance,  superstition,  illit- 
eracy, and  feudalism  once  reigned.  And 
above  all  things,  we  here  in  our  United 
States,  have  a  true  friend  and  a  sister 
Republic  in  a  vital  and  strategically  im- 
portant part  of  the  world — the  Middle 
East.  What  could  be  more  important  for 
the  entire  free  world  than  to  lend  en- 
couragement and  material  support  to 
such  a  nation?  Should  we  not.  as  Amer- 
icans, fully  aid  and  assist  our  ally  against 
the  growing  Communist  menace?  To 
these  questions,  the  answers  must  be  an 
emphatic  affirmative  yes. 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself. 
We  all  remember  during  February  1957, 
when  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
which  included  the  then  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  actually  threatened 
the  State  of  Israel  with  punitive  ssuic- 
tions  as  a  result  of  the  Israel  victory  over 
the  hostile  Arabs  who  would  destroy 
Israel. 

Just  recently,  we  know  that  President 
Nixon  refused  to  permit  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican planes  to  Israel  which  desperately 
needs  them  to  fend  off  Egyption  and 
other  Arab  war  planes.  But  what  do  we 
clearly  see  now? 

The  new  Russian  threat  to  the  State 
of  Israel  has  been  unhappily  confirmed 
in  the  most  menacing  possible  maimer. 
Squadrons  of  Red  Communist  flghter- 
pilots  are  in  Egypt  flying  Mig  2rs  in  a 
combat  role  for  the  Arabs  against  our 
friend  Israel.  I  maintain  that  these  hos- 
tile Russian  pilots  in  Egypt  present  a 
danger  to  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  as  grave  as  during  the  Cuba  crisis. 

It  has  been  reliably  reported  that  the 
atheistic  Russians  have  taken  over  a 
large  part  of  Egypt's  air  attack  planes, 
and  also  manning  the  SA-3  missiles  and 
batteries  of  23-millimeter  radar-aimed 
g\ms  that  are  mounted  in  groups  of  four 
on  tank  chassis,  as  well  as  flying  the 
Mig's  for  the  Arabs  against  Israel. 

Today  on  Israel's  anniversary  we  find 
her  in  deadly  peril  from  those  who  are 
our  enemies.  Today  our  brave  American 
men  are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  only 
last  week  President  Nixon  escalated  the 
war  to  a  neutral  coimtry — Cambodia. 
And  still,  the  Chief  Executive  steadfastly 
refuses  to  supply  a  country  much  nearer 
in  every  way  to  the  United  States  than  is 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia,  with  war  planes 
to  protect  itself. 

In  these  troubled  times,  we  pause  in 
our  deliberation  to  take  note  of  an  im- 
portant event;  namely,  the  declaration 
of  independence  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
We  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  and 
best  wishes.  However,  I  urge  something 
far  more  meaningful  than  mere  words. 

As  an  American,  and  I  am  speaking 
solely  as  such  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  most  strongly  urge  and  recom- 
mend that  our  congratulations  be  cou- 
pled with  pressure  upon  the  President 
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that  he  reverse  his  apparent  hostile  at- 
titude toward  a  small  republic  that 
thousands  of  years  ago  gave  the  world 
its  three  principal  religions,  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Holy  Bible. 

May  the  future  for  Israel  be  bright. 
May  she  long  continue  to  be  a  source  for 
peace,  enlightenment  for  mankind,  and  a 
center  for  spiritual  Inspiration.  In  the 
words  of  the  language  of  the  Scripture: 
"Shalom." 


GENERAL  OP  THE  ARMY 
OMAR  N.  BRADLEY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday,  May  8,  1970,  Congressmen 
Hall  and  Hungate  of  Missouri,  Congress- 
man GooDLiNc  of  Pennsylvania,  and  my- 
self were  privileged  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Omar  N.  Bradley  Museum 
at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.  The  dedication 
was  held  on  this  date  as  it  represented 
the  25th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day  in 
Europe,  a  victory  in  which  General  Brad- 
ley played  a  major  role. 

The  dedication  was  conducted  in  a  way 
most  befltting  a  great  man  who  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have  known  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  served  under  General 
Bradley  in  Europe  during  World  War  n. 
and  when  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1946  and  was  assigned  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  General 
Bradley  was  then  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  job 
he  did  with  this  Administration  was  not 
unlike  his  performance  during  the  war; 
his  good  judgment,  reliability,  and  his 
great  compassion  for  the  man  who  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  battle,  provided  the 
returning  veteran  the  rewards  of  a  grate- 
ful coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  introductory  and  closing  remarks  of 
Maj.  Gen.  George  Eckhardt,  comman- 
dant of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College;  the 
major  address  by  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  Jr.,  and  the 
remarks  by  General  of  the  Army  Omar 
N.  Bradley. 

Remarks  bt  Genxkal  Eckhasot 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: I  wish  to  welcome  each  of  you  to 
Carlisle  Barracks  to  join  us  In  commemorat- 
ing this,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  V-E 
Day  and  to  thank  General  of  the  Army  Omar 
N.  Bradley  for  his  lifetime  of  service  to  the 
Nation. 

I  should  like  to  mention  a  few.  not  by 
name,  but  by  grouping.  First,  a  special 
thanks  to  the  members  of  Congress  who 
have  put  aside  Important  deliberations  to 
Join  us.  Department  of  the  Army  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  representatives  are  also 
here  on  the  platform  and  In  the  audience. 
General  Bradley,  I  know.  Is  most  pleased  to 
have  with  him  a  large  contingent  of  class- 
mates from  the  West  Point  Class  of  1915. 
There  Is  another  special  group  here,  mem- 
bers of  General  Bradley's  command  in 
Eiirope:  the  12th  Army  Group.  All  of  us, 
however,  are  here  with  the  same  purpose, 
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a  purpose  which  Is  best  expressed  in  this 
excerpt  from  the  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
Congress: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  conciurlng) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  and 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Omar  N.  Bradley 
historical  collection,  appropriate  ceremonies 
be  conducted  at  Carlisle  Barracks  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  In 
memorial  tribute  to  the  Allied  victory  In 
Europe  and  In  memory  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  to  attain  that  victory,  and  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  one  of  this  country's  greatest  soldiers, 
Gemeral    of    the    Army    Omar    N.    Bradley. 

Throughout  his  dlstlngiilshed  career,  Omar 
N.  Bradley  retained  those  characteristics  and 
qualities  which  earned  for  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  GI's  general,  a  sense  of 
humility  and  humaneness,  a  sincere  dedica- 
tion to  duty,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  a 
deepseated  love  of  country.  It  Is  most  fitting 
that  the  dedication  ceremony  begin  with  a 
musical  tribute  to  General  of  the  Army  Omar 
N.  Bradley  by  the  United  States  Army  Band 
and  Chorus  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Samuel  Loboda. 

Thank  you  Colonel  Loboda  and  the  United 
States  Army  Band  and  Chorus.  Many  of  us 
who  are  here  today  have  served  with  General 
Bradley.  Some  were  his  classmates  at  West 
Point.  Many  were  his  commanders  or  mem- 
bers of  his  staffs  In  the  MecUterranean  or  in 
the  European  continent  during  World  War  n. 
Still  others  were  with  General  Bradley  In 
the  Pentagon.  One  man,  however,  has  seen 
General  Bradley  from  many  viewpoints.  As  a 
cadet,  he  first  met  Major  Bradley  when  he 
arrived  at  West  Point.  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  Is  no  shrewder  judge  of  human  charac- 
ter than  a  West  Point  cadet  assessing  and 
appraising  a  tactical  officer  on  the  Com- 
mandant's staff!  Less  than  ten  years  later, 
our  speaker  served  under  General  Bradley 
with  the  9th  Infantry  Division  of  II  Corps  In 
Africa  and  Sicily  and  as  a  part  of  the  12th 
Army  Group  In  Europe.  He  has  since  followed 
In  General  Bradley's  footsteps  holding  many 
of  the  same  positions  earlier  filled  by  General 
Bradley,  Including  his  present  assignment. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army,  General  William  C. 
Westmoreland  Jr. 


Address  bt  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland 
Twenty-five  years  ago  today,  pea.ce  came 
to  Europe.  The  guns  of  war  were  silenced  for 
the  first  time  In  almost  six  years  on  that 
continent.  V-E  Day  signaled  the  end  of 
the  costliest,  most  agnizing  struggle  In  the 
history  of  man.  During  World  War  II  over 
fourteen  million  men  served  our  country  in 
uniform.  Those  men  served  In  the  finest 
tradition  of  their  forebears.  .  .  .  And  jtist 
as  their  successors  are  now  serving,  they 
demonstrated  selfless  dedication  to  further 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  to  preserve 
our  way  of  life. 

Appropriately,  today  on  this  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  we  remember  those 
who  In  the  service  of  their  country  brought 
peace  and  democracy  to  Western  Europe.  But 
we  honor  here  one  of  their  commanders— one 
of  the  great  generals  of  our  time — a  dedi- 
cated professional  soldier  In  the  truest  sense. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
our  victory  in  Europe. 

General  of  the  Army  Omar  Nelson  Bradley, 
a  man  of  soUd  American  stock,  achieved 
greatness  in  World  War  n  as  the  Com- 
mander of  12th  Army  Group — the  largest 
American  field  command  ever  assembled  in 
the  history  of  the  United  State*  Army:  four 
field  armies  of  twelve  corps  and  forty-eight 
divisions — a  mighty  military  machine  In 
which  over  1.300,000  men  fought  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  freedom.  Yet  as  General  Bradley 
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achieved  greatness  leading  the  13th  Army 
.Group  to  victory  across  Western  Europe,  his 
himiillty  was  never  lost  In  the  fame  that  was 
accorded  him  as  a  professional  soldier — for 
he  became  known  among  those  whom  he 
commanded  as  "the  GI  General" — a  man 
whose  love  and  affection  for  his  men  never 
dimmed. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  General 
Bradley  over  the  years  as  a  close  personal 
friend  as  well  as  a  professional  soldier.  I 
have  always  cherished  his  friendship  and 
likewise  have  benefited  from  his  wise  counsel. 
I  first  came  to  know  this  man  as  a  plebe 
at  West  Point  in  the  early  thirties.  I  remem- 
ber him  from  those  days  as  a  tall,  athletic, 
infantry  officer  whose  manner  was  quiet  and 
thoughtful,  but  always  decisive.  Hie  had 
established  a  reputation  among  the  Cadet 
Corps  as  a  true  professional — positive  and 
demanding  yet  always  considerate  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  feelings  of  the  individual. 

During  first  class  summer  camp.  Major 
Bradley  made  a  lasting  impression  on  all 
cadets.  As  a  concluding  field  exercise,  the 
cadets  were  divided  into  two  opposing  forces, 
each  consisting  of  horse  cavalry.  Infantry, 
and  artillery.  The  first  classmen  served  as 
officers  during  the  field  problem.  Tactical  De- 
partment officers  under  the  supervision  of 
Major  Bradley  acted  as  umpires  and 
Instructors. 

As  Acting  Battalion  Commander  of  the 
Blue  Forces.  I,  along  with  Major  Bradley, 
was  privileged  to  ride  a  horse  rather  than 
walk.  The  first  tactical  situation  was  the 
defense  of  a  key  terrain  feature  against  the 
Red  Forces.  Because  I  had  deployed  my 
forces  poorly,  the  battalion  was  mauled 
somewhat  severely  by  the  Red  Forces. 

After  the  attacking  forces  had  withdrawn, 
we  moved  Into  the  next  situation  .  .  .  pur- 
suit of  the  withdrawing  enemy.  When  we 
had  advanced  to  the  terrain  feature  from 
which  the  Red  Forces  had  attacked.  Major 
Bradley  rode  up  alongside  me  and  said 
quietly,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you."  What  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  few  minutes  has  remained 
Indelibly  stamped  on  my  mind  ever  since.  It 
was  my  most  vivid  and  lasting  lesson  In  one 
of  the  fundamentals  of  tactics.  Major  Brad- 
ley pointed  out  the  situation  as  the  enemy 
forces  had  seen  It  the  day  before — the  routes 
of  approach,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  terrain,  the  commanding  ground,  and 
the  vulnerabilities  of  the  positions  my  forces 
had  occupied  the  previous  day.  All  of  these 
key  points  suddenly  became  apparent  when 
seen  from  the  enemy's  vantage  point.  With- 
out a  word  of  crltlcUm.  Major  Bradley  em- 
phasized to  me  my  errors  In  deploying  the 
Blue  Forces  the  previous  day.  This  was  a 
lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  did  not  see  Major  Bradley  again  until  we 
met  at  El  Guettar  In  North  Africa  .  .  .  when 
as  a  Major  General,  he  was  General  Patton's 
deputy.  And  then  again  as  a  Corps  Com- 
mander In  General  Patton's  Seventh  Army 
In  Sicily,  General  Bradley  could  frequently 
be  found  among  his  forward  combat  ele- 
ments directing  his  forces  only  as  he  knew 
how — with  a  firsthand,  personal  knowledge 
of  the  combat  situation. 

As  First  Army  Commander  on  June  6,  1944. 
he  led  his  forces  against  the  Atlantic  Wall 
In  the  Invasion  of  the  continent  of  Ehirope. 
And  a  little  over  a  month  later  he  split  his 
forces  Into  two  armies  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  12th  Army  Group.  But  as  Gener&l 
Bradley  assumed  greater  responsibility  In 
commanding  larger  units,  he  never  lost  his 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  men  he  com- 
manded. Nor  did  his  style  of  leadership 
change. 

Historians  will  probably  never  write  of 
a  Bradley  legend.  .  .  .  Nor  will  they  ever  likely 
describe  him  as  a  dashing  warrior.  But  they 
have  written  and  will  continue  to  write  about 
him  as  the  outstanding  professional  soldier 
.  .  .  one  of  the  great  tacticians  In  the  art  of 
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warfare — a  general  whose  reliability  and 
steadiness  never  walvered.  whose  good  char- 
acter and  sound  judgment  were  without 
question,  whose  calm  demeanor  inspired  con- 
fidence among  his  subordinates,  whose  de- 
pendability always  Insured  success  in  the 
toughest  of  situations,  and  whose  compas- 
sion for  those  whom  he  led  earned  him  the 
highest  accolade  from  them — "the  soldier's 
soldier." 

What  Is  truly  a  paradox  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  Army  is  that  many  of  our 
great  captains  have  had  no  military  lineage 
but  have  entered  the  profession  of  arms  al- 
most by  chance.  General  Bradley  Is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  pattern. 

Born  in  the  small  town  of  Clark,  Missouri, 
he  was  only  fotirteen  years  old  when  his 
father — a  country  schoolteacher — died.  His 
mother  supported  him  through  high  school 
working  as  a  seamstress.  And  while  working 
at  the  Moberly,  BAissourl  shops  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  the  young  boy  applied  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  West  Point  .  .  .  convinced  that 
a  military  career  was  one  way  to  further  his 
education. 

General  Bradley  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1915.  The 
Howitzer  of  that  year  prophetically  stated 
that  "his  most  prominent  characteristic  Is 
'getting  there'."  But  he  never  saw  service 
overseas  during  World  War  I.  He  was  destined 
to  spend  twenty-eight  years  as  a  soldier  be- 
fore he  was  off  to  war. 

Traditionally,  the  professional  soldier  in 
our  country  spends  his  peacetime  years  as  a 
member  of  an  organization  that  is  f>ortrayed 
by  many  as  a  burden  on  the  society  which  It 
has  sworn  to  defend.  Accordingly,  our  Armies 
during  peace  have  shrunk  In  size,  their 
equipment  has  been  allowed  to  grow  ob- 
solete, and  the  professional  has  oftentimes 
been  shunned.  Yet  during  each  of  these  low 
periods,  the  dedicated  professional  has  re- 
mained loyal  to  his  obligation — preparing  for 
the  inevitable — knowing  well  that  in  time  of 
WEtf,  the  country  turns  to  him  to  perform  In 
the  finest  tradition  that  baa  typified  the 
American  soldier. 

General  Bradley  was  a  product  of  this 
mold.  During  the  years  between  the  two 
world  wars,  he  attended  and  graduated  from 
the  Infantry  School  In  1925,  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  In  1929,  and  this 
Institution,  the  Army  War  College,  In  1934. 
Yet  just  as  General  Bradley  learned  the  art 
of  warfare  from  the  Army  School  System, 
he  also  Imparted  his  knowledge  to  others 
who  followed  In  his  steps.  They  also  were 
to  be  tested  later  in  the  same  war.  General 
Bradley  spent  four  years  at  the  Military 
Academy  as  an  Instructor  in  mathematics, 
four  years  as  an  instructor  In  tactics  and 
weapons  at  the  Infantry  School  at  Fort 
Bennlng,  and  four  additional  years  at  the 
Military  Academy  as  an  Instructor  In  tactics 
and  as  plans  and  training  officer.  Just  prior 
to  our  entry  Into  World  War  n,  he  became 
Commandant  of  the  Infantry  School.  There 
he  established  the  Infantry  Officer  Candidate 
Program  In  which  more  than  45,000  combat 
leaders  were  conunlssloned  before  the  end 
of  World  War  n. 

The  three  decades  General  Bradley  spent 
preparing  himself  and  his  associates  for 
combat  paid  rich  rewards  during  World  War 
n.  His  accomplishments  during  the  cam- 
paigns in  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Europe 
need  no  testimonial  from  me,  nor  from  those 
whom  he  led,  nor  Indeed  from  the  American 
citizenry.  All  hold  General  Bradley  In  the 
highest  esteem.  All  of  us  share  In  the  grati- 
tude he  so  richly  deserves.  Yet  perhaps  the 
finest  tribute  to  General  Bradley  comes 
from  his  own  pen  ...  a  humble  disclaimer 
In  his  book  A  Soldier's  Story  where  he  states: 
Generals  are  human;  I  know  of  none  Im- 
mune to  error.  We  may  have  erred  in  discre- 
tion and  in  judgment,  but  because  we  were 
more  often  right  than  wrong  In  Exirope,  we 
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can    take   pride    In    that   cai  ipalgn 
those  colleagues  whose  Judgments 
times     disputed     but     whose 
▼asUy  outweighed  their  mL-^ 

Within  four  months  after 
war    in    Europe,    General 
pointed   as   the  head  of   thd 
ministration  during  a  period 
over  thirteen  million  men  si 
of  their  country  to  take  up 
pursuits   as   citizens.    This 
logical  choice.   Who   else   ( 
after  the  welfare  of  former 
Armed  Forces   than   the  ma|i 
more  than  a  million  of  them 
General  Bradley  said  this 
pointment : 

I  don't  think  there's  any 
try  I'd  sooner  not  have,  nor 
world    I'd    want    to    do    " 
thoxigh  It  Is  burdened  with 
me  the  chance  to  do  something 
who  did  so  much  for  me. 

A  little  over  two  years  late  • 
ley  reUnqulshed  his  post  as 
Veterans  Affairs  to  become 
the  United  States  Army.  On 
he  was  sworn  !n  as  our  first 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  ' 
first   Chairman   of   the   M 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treatr 
on  September  22.    1950.    ] 
was  promoted  to  his  present 
of  the  Army— making  him  oi  i 
Army  who  have  attained  thai 
Today  we  honor  this  great 
eating  the  Omar  N.  Bradley 
we  anticipate  the  future  o: 
for  General  Bradley's  papers 
ments.  and  memorabilia,  let 
ward  to  the  day  we  may 
peace  for  which  this  great 
life,  but  a  peace  he  realize^ 
sustained. 

His  own  words  on 
at  the  Tomb  of  the 
testimonial  to  this  dedlcat^ 
said: 

•We  shall  have  to  see 
be    created   by   Intelligence 
sacrifice,  and  by  the  will  to 

"But  If  war  Is  costly,  so 
nations  know  that  peace 
they  shall  risk  future  confil(<ts 
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Mr.  Secretary.  Distinguished 
and  Gentlemen:    Mrs.  Brac"' 
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has  held  out  greater  hope,  demanded  great- 
er sacrifice,  needed  more  to  be  nurtured, 
blessed  more  the  giver,  damned  more  Its  de- 
stroyer, or  come  closer  to  being  God's  wil. 
on  Earth.  May  Americans  ever  be  Its 
protector. "  _  ^      . 

At  some  future  date,  when  I  have  Joined 
General  Marshall.  General  Eisenhower,  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  and  others  who  have  gone 
before,  and  when  Mrs.  Bradley  has  Joined 
me,  all  the  records,  artifacts,  and  memora- 
bilia of  my  own  fifty-nine  years  of  military 
service  which  have  not  been  given  by  then 
will  become  a  part  of  this  collection,  and  the 
remainder  of  our  worldly  goods  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Omar  N.  Bradley 
Foundation.  When  that  time  comes  I  hope 
that,  through  this  Foundation,  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  country  we  love  so  well. 

Remasks  by  General  Eckhardt 
General  and  Mrs.  Bradley  we  deeply  ap- 
preciate vour  generosity  In  donating  your 
papers  and  memorabilia  to  the  Military  His- 
tory Research  Collection.  These  research  ma- 
terials will  be  of  great  value  to  scholars  of 
the  future.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find 
words  to  fully  express  our  thanks  for  the 
endowment  to  come  at  a  later  date,  a  day  I 
hope  sincerely  Is  many  years  away.  I  can  as- 
sxire  you  that  as  long  as  there  Is  a  United 
States  Army  with  Its  Military  History  Re- 
search Collection,  the  resources  you  have 
provided  will  Indeed  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  NaUon  you  serve  and  loye 
so  well.  I  thank  you,  not  only  for  the  Re- 
search Collection  and  the  War  College,  but 
also  for  the  entire  United  States  Army  and 
a  grateful  government. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  twenty-five  years 
ago  several  million  Americans  were  serving 
m  the  Armed  Forcee  of  the  United  States.  In 
Europe,  and  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  tropics,  these  men  and  women 
fought  to  rid  the  world  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression and  to  make  available  to  others 
those  freedoms  Americans  have  come  to  ac- 
cept as  commonplace.  It  Is  most  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  pause  while  The  United 
States  Army  Band  and  Chor\is  salute  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

Once  again.  I  thank  all  of  you  who  come 
from  near  and  far.  General  Westmoreland, 
thank  you  for  an  Inspiring  dedicatory  ad- 
dress. The  Omar  N.  Bradley  Museum  wUl  be 
open  from  Immediately  after  the  ceremony 
until  four  o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  visit  the  Museum.  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Bradley  will  be  In  the  Reading 
Room  In  Upton  Hall  shortly  after  one 
o'clock  to  greet  you  Informally. 

This  observance  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  V-E  Day  and  the  Dedication  of 
the  Omar  N.  Bradley  Museum  will  conclude 
with  the  Benediction. 
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ing  about  their  football  teams  than  about 
the  issue  that  had  brought  them  to  Wash- 
ington. 

As  a  sports  enthusiast,  the  President 
should  be  interested  to  learn  that  college 
atliletes  are  no  less  disenchanted  by  his 
handling  of  the  war  and  other  issues  than 
other  members  of  their  generation,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  statement 
supported  by  the  track  teams  of  the  eight 
schools  in  the  Ivy  League : 

ATHLETES'     STATEMENT 

We.  the  athletes  assembled  before  you. 
members  of  the  Ivy  League  teams  competing 
here  today,  seek  to  call  attention  to  our  be- 
lief that  business  as  usual  Is  not  sufficient. 
As  athletes  and  trackmen  we  understand  that 
our  sport  Is  not.  and  must  never  become  a 
hideout  from  our  basic  responsibilities  as 
human  beings. 

Since  the  last  outdoor  Heptagonal  meet, 
thousands  have  been  killed  In  the  unending 
wai-  in  Southeast  Asia.  Within  that  year,  stu- 
dent opposition  to  the  war  has  increased 
while  the  Administration  continues  to  listen 
to  a  postulated  "silent  majority."  Still  there 
hsa  been  no  Congressional  decision  to  enter 
the  war,  no  less  to  pursue  It  across  Interna- 
tional frontiers. 

Since  our  last  encounter,  the  spirit  of  divi- 
sion and  Intolerance  separating  us  from  our 
national  leaders  has  grown.  The  Administra- 
tion has  resorted  to  name-calUng  and  worse. 
In  an  effort  to  Ignore  and  silence  the  legiti- 
mate opposition  to  war.  conscription  and 
senseless  violence. 

We  decry  the  killing  of  fellow  students  at 
Kent  State  University  as  a  national  tragedy 
and  a  focus  of  shame.  We  decry  the  growing 
Intolerance  which  permits  some  to  accept 
those  sacrifices  as  necessary  or  Justified.  We 
further  deplore  the  growing  tolerance  for  re- 
pression directed  against  political  and  racial 
minorities,  such  as  the  Black  Panther  party 
and  people  of  radical  disposition  in  general. 
Those  of  us  who  compete  here  today  do 
so  In  the  hope  that  our  concern  with  these 
vital  Issues  will  be  expressed  to  all  specta- 
tors, and  to  all  who  have  found  pleasure  In 
track  and  field.  We  respect  and  acknowledge 
those  members  of  our  teams  who  have  felt 
that  they  cannot  In  conscience  participate  In 
this  meet. 
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ATHLETES'  STATEMENT 

HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  probably  the  Nation's  No. 
1  sports  fan. 

He  said  he  was  watching  football  dur- 
ing the  massive  moratorium  march 
against  his  Vietnam  policies  last  No- 
vember. 

When  he  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  dem- 
onstrators sleeping  at  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial early  Saturday  morning,  the  stu- 
dents said  he  was  more  interested  in  talk- 


ISRAEL'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 
Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  birth 
of  the  State  of  Israel  was  a  significant 
event  in  the  turbulent  history  of  the 
Middle  East.  And  this  significance  is  of 
such  momentous  importance  today  in  the 
larger  field  of  international  relations 
that  it  transcends  Israel's  geographic 
boundaries  and  the  whole  Middle  East 
region. 

For  almost  2.000  years  Jews  were  prac- 
tically excluded  from  their  ancestral 
homeland,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  only  a  small  minority  of 
Jews  lived  in  Palestine.  The  preponder- 
ant majority  of  the  Jewish  people  lived 
in  what  has  been  known  since  ancient 
times  as  "the  Diaspora"— the  dispersion 
of  Jews  around  the  world.  During  all  that 
time,  while  they  cherished  the  dream  of 
returning  to  the  Promised  Laxid,  the  idea 
seemed  to  be  more  than  a  dream  to  most 
of  them  and  with  the  passage  of  centur- 
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les,  it  receded  into  the  distant  past.  But 
the  views  of  a  few  dreamers  for  the  future 
State  of  Israel  prevailed,  and  in  the  end 
they  became  new  Israel's  20th  century 
prophets.  These  dreamers  were  men  of 
vision,  and  through  sheer  power  of  per- 
suasion and  persistency,  they  were  able 
to  pass  on  their  idea  to  their  successors. 
And  these  great  and  gifted  leaders 
moulded  and  forged  the  image  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  whose  birth  was  pro- 
claimed 22  years  ago. 

Today  this  22-year-old  State  of  Is- 
rael has  grown  in  size  and  has  become  a 
powerful  force  in  the  Middle  East.  It  has 
become  the  home  for  more  than  2  million 
refugee  Jews,  and  these  have  made  it  a 
progressive,  prosperous,  and  industrious 
state. 

Yet,  this  tiny  fortress  of  democracy 
will  only  continue  to  exist  in  the  threat 
of  Soviet-Arab  aggression  if  the  United 
States  will  supply  it  with  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  political  support.  The  tinited 
States  should  not  continue  to  aid  and 
train  Arab  military  personnel  while  re- 
fusing to  sell  jets  to  Israel. 

On  the  observance  of  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence Day.  let  us  hope  that  the  Is- 
raeli people  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
freedom  in  peace  and  the  full  measure  of 
American  friendship. 
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President's  gamble  In  moving  troops  into 
Cambodia.  And  his  gamble  Is  the  country's 
gamble.  No  one  doubts  that  Mi.  Nixon  was 
aware  of  the  hazards.  He  went  even  further 
out  on  the  limb  by  giving  himself  a  dead- 
line of  6  to  8  weeks  to  get  results. 

Herein  is  something  the  anti-war  pro- 
testers have  overlooked:  Since  the  President 
himself  set  the  deadline,  why  not  give  him 
the  benefit  at  least  of  that  doubt?  He  be- 
lieves, as  we  do,  that  taking  the  initiative 
m  this  war  of  attrition  Is  the  most  promis- 
ing way  to  end  It.  and  he  should  be  given 
the  chance  to  prove  It. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  already  demonstrated  one 
salutary  effect  of  taking  the  Initiative.  The 
bumbling.  Ineffectual  reaction  of  the  Krem- 
lin, as  evidenced  by  Kosygin's  speech,  showed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  caught  off  guard. 
That  change  In  balance,  with  the  United 
States  calling  the  shots  Instead  of  reacting 
to  communist  moves  In  Indochina,  Is  the 
only  hopeful  sign  in  a  war  that  seems  almost 
devoid  of  hope. 


MR.    NIXON'S    CRITICS    AT    HOME 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.J.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  penetrating  Interpretations 
of  the  decision  of  the  President  to  re- 
move Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  resulting  furor  that  has 
developed  on  college  campuses  was  car- 
ried in  the  Tuesday,  May  5,  Chicago 
Today. 

The  point  effectively  made  in  the  ed- 
itorial Is  that  the  President  deserves  the 
time  that  he  has  established  by  which 
the  soundness  of  his  decision  could  be 
determined.  This.  I  believe,  is  present- 
ing all  of  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
thoughtfully  appraise  the  conclusion  of 
the  Cambodian  operation.  The  article 
follows : 

Mr.  Nixon's  Crttics  at  Home 

Anti-war  feeling  In  the  United  States, 
particularly  on  university  campuses,  Is  prob- 
ably Of  more  concern  to  President  Nixon 
right  now  than  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  must  have  anticipated  both.  But 
It's  normal  to  meet  criticism  from  the  other 
side  of  the  fence;  In  Mr.  Nixon's  case,  it  Is 
embarrassing  and  politically  dangerous  to 
get  It  from  his  own  side. 

The  war  critics  have  a  right  to  express 
their  views.  We  don't  believe  for  a  moment 
that  dissent  equals  treason,  or  anything 
remotely  like  It.  simply  because  It  differs 
from  the  official  point  of  view.  Campus  riot- 
ing, however,  is  something  else.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  responsible  dissent,  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  divide  the  nation.  We  can't 
afford  repetition  of  the  Kent  State  univer- 
sity tragedy.  In  which  4  students  were  killed 
and  several  injured. 

Even  the  peaceful  crttics,  hownver  sincere 
In  their  beliefs,  are  adding  to  the  risk  of  the 
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Whereas  a  balance  of  power  Is  the  best 
available  deterrent  to  full-scale  war  In  the 
Middle  Bast:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  (1)  the  President  should 
take  Immediate  steps  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  to  terminate  every 
form  of  military  assistance  to  any  belllgerant 
Arab  nation,  including  those  aligned  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  those  harboring 
or  assisting  Arab  terrorist  groups  or  guer- 
rillas, and  (2)  the  President  should,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  adoption  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  negotiate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  an  agreement  to  sell  to  Is- 
rael the  requested  United  States  military  air- 
craft In  amounts  necessary  for  the  security  of 
Israel. 


MOORHEAD  EVIDENCES  ISRAELI 
CONCERN 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AUVKS 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  22 
years  sigo.  the  State  of  Israel  became  a 
nation.  This  valiant  outpost  of  pro- 
ductivity and  advancement,  in  an  other- 
wise barren  region,  is  a  shining  example 
to  the  world  of  what  national  effort  and 
dedication  can  produce. 

The  fruits  of  Israel  are  amazing  all  the 
more  in  light  of  the  almost  constant  state 
of  war  in  which  this  land  found  Itself. 

Defending  their  right  to  exist,  the 
Israelis  have  fought  three  major  wars 
with  the  Arabs  in  22  years. 

Even  now,  with  the  support  and  prod- 
ding of  the  Soviet  Union,  Arab  terrorists 
and  military  units  make  daily  forajrs 
against  Israel.  This  embattered  nation, 
determined  not  to  retreat  in  the  face  of 
Arab  hostility,  has  stood  its  ground  and 
hit  back  at  the  aggressors. 

Three  times  in  the  past  year,  I  have 
introduced  resolutions  aimed  at  extend- 
ing American  aid  and  support  to  the 
Israelis. 

I  introduced  the  strongest  of  these 
resolutions  just  6  weeks  ago.  Today,  I 
reintroduce  this  resolution  as  evidence 
of  my  continued  concern  over  the  hostili- 
ties in  the  Middle  East: 

H.  Con.  Res.  556 

Whereas  the  close  relationship  between  Is- 
rael's survival  and  United  States  national  In- 
terests has  been  recognized  by  five  successive 
Presidents;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
supply  the  Arab  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
with  modern  arms;  and 

Whereas  France  has  contributed  to  the  ten- 
sion In  the  Middle  East  by  selling  Jets  to 
Arab  interests;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  over  the 
past  ten  years  supplied  extensive  arms,  ma- 
terial, and  military  training  to  the  Arab  na- 
tions, while  providing  considerably  less  aid 
to  Israel;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  continues  to 
train  Arab  officers  this  year  while  not  tnUn- 
ing  a  single  Israeli  officer;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  failed  to  act  on 
an  Israeli  request  for  additional  Jet  aircraft 
essential  to  its  defense;  and 


AIR  SERVICE   TO  SMALLER 
COMMUNITIES 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  was  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  a 
speech  he  made  before  the  Association 
of  Local  Transport  Airlines.  I  t)elieve  his 
comments  on  the  subject  of  all  service 
to  smaller  communities  are  worthy  of 
note  and  I  would  like  to  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  John  G.  Adams 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments about  the  changing  pattern  of  air 
service  which  may  be  ahead  of  us  during 
the  next  ten  years — that  Is.  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970b.  And  particularly  I  want 
to  talk  a  bit  about  the  commercial  aviation 
future  of  about  100  cities.  I'm  not  tAiiring 
about  cities  like  New  Orleans,  and  Atlanta, 
and  Seattle,  and  Boston.  I'm  talking  instead 
about  four  or  five  score  towns  and  cities 
whose  populations  vary  from  perhaps  15.000 
to  50.000.  Towns  In  which  the  trunks  lost 
Interest  one  or  two  decades  ago.  and  which 
many  of  you  now,  in  your  planning  foe  the 
70's.  are  speculating  about  abandoning. 

The  air  carrier  industry  has  problems  to- 
day, not  Just  yotir  segment,  but  all  of  It. 

One  segment  says  the  government  has  put 
too  much  competition  against  it  and  thus 
reduced  profit  opportunities.  Another  says 
that  Illegal  charters  are  killing  them.  A  third 
one  says  that  It  needs  a  protected  market 
and  broadened  authority. 

Look  at  the  local  service  sector  of  the  In- 
dustry. Tour  troubles  are  not  minor.  Tour 
Investment  In  flight  equipment  rose  from 
$133  million  at  the  end  of  1965  to  $541  mU- 
llon  at  the  end  of  1969.  a  quadrupling  of  the 
original  level.  Tour  debt  rose  from  $110 
million  In  1965  to  $550  million  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  a  four-fold  Increase.  Interest  ex- 
pense during  the  period  Increased  by  a  fac- 
tor of  eight,  rising  from  $5  million  in  1965 
to  $41  million  In  1969.  These  sizable  increases 
in  the  flight  equipment  and  related  accounts 
reflect.  In  the  main,  the  continuing  acquisi- 
tion of  new  Jet  powered  aircraft  throughout 
the  period. 

The  law  makes  clear  that  the  Board  may 
not  control  air  carrier  equipment  acquisi- 
tion. Admittedly  you  often  come  In  and 
make  a  presentation  of  your  plans,  but  you 
are  not  seeking  Board  permission;  you  are 
Just  telling  us  of  your  program. 

And.  In  moving  as  you  did  to  an  Inventory 
of  turbo  props  and  pure  Jets,  you  Increased 
your  investment  base,  and  thus  yotir  return 
requirement  Eignlflcantly.  Thus  in   today's 
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climate  the  $400  million  Increase  In  the  in- 
vestment base  attrtbutoble  to  purchases  or 
eught  equipment  over  the  )a6t  lour  years 
would,  in  theory,  generate  an  addlUonal  sub- 
sidy requirement  ror  return  i  ind  taxes  of  be- 
tween $50  and  »60  million,  mis.  obviously, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  ec<  nomlc  pinch  so 
prevalent  among  the  local  carriers  today. 

These  equipment  decisloi^  also  brought 
on  other  problems.  In  your  case,  too  much 
compeUtlon  has  not  been  lut  against  you. 
Rather,  you  are  the  competl  ion  put  on  pre- 
vious non-competitive  trunk  segments  of 
others.  Nor  are  excessive  or  Illegal  charters 
to  dilute  your  loads  a  problem  with  you. 
Rather,  you  suffer  from  deci  easing  load  fac- 
tors caused  by  the  new  equipment  Just  re- 
J^J^el  TcTplus  other  thlni[s.  The  average 
passenger  load  factor  of  you.  segment^  wh  ch 
had  reached  50.2 -.  In  1966.  cropped  to  43^1  c 
in  1969.  with  Individual  carriers  ranging  from 
39  4  to  47  4 Tr.  And  then  tho  whole  problem 
was  impounded  by  three  unexpected  new 
r«to^.  These  were  the  staggering  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  money,  and  In  the  cost  of  serv- 
ces  and  labor,  plus  the  ^^^^^^Jt"'^. 
in  traffic  growth  we  have  .jeen  in  the  past 

year. 


Clearly  the  present  economic  situation. 
wl^t^eJ  Ito  vkrlous  cau0«.  1b  th«  most 
Cort^t  single  problem    racing  the  local 

•"whIt  ^a^s^ha.  the  Board  taken  and  can 
It  take  m  the  future  to  " '«»°"J"  ^^*  '"j 
uatlon?  What  steps  can  and  should  be  taken 
by  the  industry  and  by  the  "'ongjess? 

I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that  short-haul 
fares  are  approaching  ths  top  ^^  J;° 
Which  they  can  reasonablj    go  for  the  Im- 

"M'l^'rone'of  your  prXi^^nts  Is  of  the 
firm  view  that  the  higher  ar«  have  driven 
passengers  off  the  airlines  and  back  to  the 
Llghways  in  many  short-hf ul  market*  axid 
I  think  he  may  be  right.  I  h^ve  been  told  tWs 
in  very  harsh  terms  by  Chamber  of  Com- 
mer<^  'representative.  In  so^e  of  the  «nal^.r 
cities  I  have  visited  this  j  past  winter.  So. 
where  else  do  we  look?  J 

tZ  Board-8  route  strengfaenlng  policy  has 
resulted  not  only  In  grafting  new  routes 
in  the  local  carriers'  own  leneral  areas  but 
HBO  in  many  case*.  In  extending  the  local 
^er  out  of  Its  territory  fnd  Into  a  major 

^^^  1969  Mohawk  was  extended  from  up- 
sta^  New  York  polnU  ^the  Twin  C^tl« 
and  to  Chlcaco;  North  Central  was  given 
Twin  Cities-Denver  authority;  Ozark  was 
brought  from  Iowa  and  niinols  to  Washing- 
ton and  New  York:  Piedmont  was  given  a 
route  to  Chicago;  Southerj  saw  adde-  to  its 
system  St.  Louis.  Chicago!  and  Miami,  and 
Texas  International  was  ^tended  north  to 
Denver  and  west  to  LosI  Angeles.  A  year 
earlier  Allegheny  had  bee^  "tended  north 
to  Albany  and  southwest!  to  Memphis,  and 
somewhat  earlier  Pledmopt  and  Southern 
reached  Washington  and  t  ew  York. 

The  theory  behind  sucli  awards  was  sup- 
nosed  to  be  that  they  would  be  highly 
profitable  and  would  In  >art  make  up  for 
losses  sustained  by  the  :arrler  In  serving 
small  commvnltles  and  slort-haul  routes. 

But  what  bothers  me  li  what  appears  to 
be  a  tendency  of  somt  carriers  to  accept 
these  lucrative  awards  a  ad  at  almost  the 
same  time  seek  to  get  out  altogether  from 
the  towns  the  award  wai  supposed  to  pay 
them  to  serve.  One  of  your  members  was 
before  us  a  couple  of  months  ago.  within 
weeks  of  having  begun  such  a  new  service. 
and  said  that  he  would  concentrate  on  build- 
ing this  route  but  would  probably  shortly 
l>e  before  us  for  permlsilon  to  drop  some 
loss  ♦owns.  In  my  oplnlin  this  Jtist  wont 
do. 

To  me  "dropping"  Is  nc  t  the  solution;  but 
"remodeling"  may  be. 

There  Is  no  escaping  tt  e  fact  that  services 
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to  large  numbers  of  towns  are  going  to  be 
loss  services  at  any  reasonable  fare,  and 
many  would  be  even  at  unreasonably  high 
fares  The  question  presented  Is.  who  will 
pay  the  piper?  If  these  loss  services  are  to 
continue,  they  must  be  subsidized  directly 
or  indirectly  by  someone:  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  local  community,  or  the  stock- 
holders. I  think  you  will  agree  that  In  19B3 
your  stockholders  provided  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  this  subsidy.  We,  that  is,  we  the 
reg\ilators  you  the  carriers,  and  the  towns 
who  are  the  users,  are  faced  with  a  four- 
pronged  dilemma— either  raise  fares  to  make 
the  route  profitable;  let  the  carrier  lose 
money  on  it:  get  out  of  the  town;  or  subsi- 
dize It  In  some  form  or  other. 

If  we  can  raise  local  fares  no  further,  as  i 
think  we  cannot  on  any  broad  scale  sufficient 
to  make  a  dent  In  the  problem;  and  If  your 
stockholders-  abUlty  to  absorb  these  losses 
has  reached  Its  limit,  as  I  think  it  has  we 
have  before  us  only  two  other  choices,  dis- 
continuation of  service,  or  some  more  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  type  of  subsidiza- 
tion. »• 

One  of  your  presidents  told  me  recently 
that  if  he  could  choose  15  towns  on  his  sys- 
tem at  which  to  discontinue  service  he  could 
go  off  subsidy.  And  I  suspect  he  was  correct^ 
But  If  we  did  that— if  we  let  him  out  of 
those  15  towns,  and  then  did  the  same  thing 
for  eight  other  carriers,  we  might  fairly 
quickly  discover  around  100  towns  which 
would  lose  air  service  altogether. 

This  is  not  a  solution  I  would  favor,  but 
It  probably  would  end  the  federal  subsidy 
program.  And  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
your  segment  was  certificated— to  bring  air 
service  to  smaller  cities— would  disappear. 

Further  I  don't  believe  that  the  Congress 
which  appropriates  the  subsidy  funds,  nor 
any  of  the  Involved  state  governors,  nor  the 
communities  who  depend  on  the  service,  are 
ready  suddenly  to  reduce  the  total  number  oi 
towns  in  this  country  which  receive  air  serv- 
ice by  about  20%.  There  must  be  some  other 

^*The  two  most  promising  things  that  I  have 
been  able  to  think  of  Involve  the  extensive 
use  of  small  aircraft.  One  would  be  by  the 
massive  substitution  of  a  third  level  of  serv- 
ice over  loss  segments  and  to  loss  towns  with 
some  sort  of  subsidy  type  support  involved. 
The  other,  of  course,  would  be  an  expansion 
of  the  sort  of  small  aircraft  program  within 
your  own  system  that  at  least  two  of  you 
have  already  started. 

The  beginnings  of  a  "subcontract"  type 
arrangement  were  first  authorized  In  October 
1967  when  AUegheny  was  permitted  to  sus- 
pend at  Hagerstown.  Its  service  was  replaced 
by  Henson  Aviation.  Since  then.  Allegheny 
had  made  similar  arrangements  at  11  other 
points  Mohawk  at  two  points  and  North 
Central  at  three  points.  Frontier  had  been 
authorized  to  suspend  at  two  points,  untu 
three  weeks  ago,  when  the  Board  authorized 
that  carrier  temporary  suspension  at  seven 
points  In  Montana  and  one  In  North  Dakota. 
But  this  Is  only  a  scratch  on  the  surface,  and 
in  each  Instance  has  been  developed  enUrely 
by  the  private  sector. 

We  remember  when  the  appellation  "feeder 
airline"  was  applied  to  the  local  service  car- 
riers But  you  cannot  economically  "feed" 
thin' markets  with  a  DC-9.  a  Boeing  737,  or 
even  with  a  Convalr  680.  Your  equipment 
acquisition  program  of  the  past  five  years 
has  completely  changed  your  Identity.  What 
must  be  done  U  to  And  a  way  to  utUlze  eco- 
nomically small  aircraft  such  as  the  Carstedt. 
which  Apache  is  using  at  the  PronUer  points 
in  Montana:  the  Twin  Otter,  used  by  Exec- 
utive; or  the  Beech  99.  And  of  course  there 
are  many  other  types  of  low  cost  small  air- 
craft stUl  In  the  developmental  stage. 

What  I  am  suggesting  U  either  a  large 
scale  use  of  small  aircraft  by  your  own 
company,  or.  and  equally  as  interesting,  a 
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stronger  movement  In  the  direction  of  reliev- 
ing the  locals  of  service  at  loss  points  and 
the  subsUtutlon  of  commuter  type  airlines 
In  their  stead,  but  with  the  local  service  car- 
rier retaining  the  certificate  responslbUlty, 
and  required  to  resume  service  If  the  sub- 
stitute faltered.  And  I  think  some  sort  of 
financial  Incentive  both  to  the  local  carrier 
and  to  the  substitute  carrier  would  make 
sense. 

What  kinds  of  adcUtlonal  points  would  be 
suitable  candidates  for  this  type  of  substi- 
tute service?  First  we  might  look  at  the 
number  of  clOes  which  generate  less  than  15 
passengers  a  day.  Of  the  517  points  served 
by  the  local  service  carriers,  at  last  count 
120  points  were  generating  less  than  15  pas- 
sengers a  day.  We  are  therefore  talking  about 
approximately  20%  of  the  air  transportation 
system  of  the  48  contiguous  states. 

In  some  cases  a  third  level  carrier  could 
eventually  operate  these  substitute  services 
profitably,  with  an  increase  of  schedules  for 
the  traveling  public  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  certificated  carrier  which  Is  relieved 
of  a  loss  segment. 

In  many  other  cases,  however,  owing  to 
weather,  terrain,  sparse  population  and  traffic 
patterns,  such  carriers  cannot  operate  at  a 
profit  while  charging  any  reasonable  fare.  I 
suspect  this  would  be  particularly  true  in 
some  of  the  sparse  areas  of  the  southwest  and 
west.  And  so  I  wonder  if  a  plan  could  not  be 
devised  to  recognize  reasonabie  subsidy  pay- 
ments or  guarantees  by  local  carriers  to  com- 
muters as  legitimate  operating  costs  of  the 
local  carrier.  I  think  it  would  be  simpler  If 
the  Board  could  avoid  moving  to  a  large  scale 
subsidy  program  of  an  entirely  new  class  of 
carriers.  The  local  service  carrier  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  administering  the  pay- 
ments and  of  ensuring  that  the  air  taxi  was 
performing  the  agreed  level  of  service,  agreed 
to  both  by  the  communities,  the  carriers  and 
the  Board.  The  local  service  carrier  oould  be 
paid  for  administration,  and  the  total  sub- 
sidy figure  could  be  an  amount  necessary  to 
make  the  air  taxi  whole,  with  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  Incentive  to  the  local  carrier 
would  be  his  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
drag  on  profits  these  loss  points  now  place  on 
him.  The  plan  <»uld  go  even  one  step  fur- 
ther by  some  sort  of  community  participa- 
tion m  the  subsidy  through  lavored  treat- 
ment of  the  commuter  at  municipal  airport 
facilities. 

In  advancing  this  thought  I  go  not  mean 
that  every  town  under  a  certain  size  or  quan- 
tum of  traffic  should  Immediately  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  route  operator  -o  be  a  com- 
muter-served community.  Many  of  them  are 
part  of  strong  segments  and  probably  will 
and  should  stay  as  they  are.  But  what  I  am 
talking  about  Is  the  many  towns  where  two 
round  trips  (four  departures)  of  a  very  heavy 
airplane.  737.  DC-9  or  a  turbo  prop,  may  be 
boarding  only  two  or  three  people  each  de- 
parture, and  where  the  traffic  support  on 
either  or  both  sides  of  the  town  la  equally 
sparse.  Their  problem  Is  often  further  com- 
plicated by  stage  lengths  of  less  than  100 
mllee. 

It  is  possible  that  such  a  proposal,  if  widely 
used,  would  require  some  re-examlnatlon  c»f 
current  statutory  authorities,  but  I  would 
hope  that  a  sound  program  would  receive  a 
sympathetic  hearing  In  the  appropriate 
forums. 

Also  I  am  not  unaware  of  ths  difficulties 
Inherent  In  such  a  program  due  to  the  un- 
easiness of  your  pilots  who  may  think  their 
long  term  Job  opportunities  are  threatened 
by  the  elimination  of  heavy  aircraft  in  favor 
of  smaller,  or.  even,  by  the  transfer  of  route 
segments  In  toto  to  non-company  operations. 
But  all  of  these  problems  must  be  faced, 
and  somehow  solved. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  ad- 
vancing any  CAB  approved  plan  for  chang- 
ing the  type  of  service  to  20%  of  our  towns. 
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These  thoughts  are  purely  my  own.  I  am 
very  uneasy  about  what  appears  to  be  a 
steady,  piecemeal,  and  uncoordinated  lean- 
ing by  local  service  air  carriers  away  from 
their  service  obligations  to  smaller  cities, 
and  I'd  like  to  see  It  reversed  before  It  be- 
comes of  runaway  proportions. 

Had  I  been  a  local  service  alrUne  presi- 
dent in   the  era  1966-67,  I  am  sure  that  I 
would  have  been  In  the  forefront  of  those 
moving  to  Jets.   And  were  I  a  local  presi- 
dent today.  I  would  most  likely  be  trying 
very  hard  to  exploit  those  dandy  new  route 
awards  the  Board  gave  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  I'd  be  trying  to  get  out  of  loss  segments 
and  unproductive  towns.  I  would  be,  Just  as 
you  are   responsive  and  sensitive  to  the  de- 
mands of  your  lenders  and  your  stockholders. 
But  I  am  not  so  situated.  My  mandate  Is 
different  from  yours.  The  law  eposes  on 
me    and  on  my  four  colleagues,  a  require- 
ment to  foster  development  of  an  air  trans- 
~)rt«tlon  system  best  suited  to  the  needs 
Kmmercl.  the  postal  service,  and  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States.  At  least 
from  my  point  of  view,  such  a  pattern  wouM 
require  a  wnUnuatlon  of  some  satUfact^ry 
type  of  air  service  to  smaller  cities,  partlc- 
vuarly  those  In  some  IsolaUon  who  may  al- 
„ady  have  lost  their  historic  public  trans- 
portaUon   with   the   steady   decline   of   r^l 
service  and.  more  recently,  of  bus  service  as 
vrall 

Ftor  us  at  the  Board  to  meet  this  trans- 
noVtatlon  mandate  successfully  in  an  era 
^.e«  trem^dous  financial  stress*  are 
Seine  Placed  on  the  vlabiUty  of  all  seg- 
t^r.  o^J  t^alr  transport  system  is  aot^«j^y^ 
And  m  the  specific  area  I  have  been  talking 
a^ut  today  rwUl  be  particular  y  hard.  No 
SSunlty'wants  to  lose  itf  aWlne^^  ts  a^ 
maU,  Ite  sign  of  progress.  Yet  «<>  *'^"^*^ 
Ko  on  forever  losing  money  and  in  the  mas- 
^ve  amounts  that  some  of  you  ^ave  exp«l- 
encedand  can  easily  see  conUnulng  If  there 
t^'^^o  cSsTes  m  the  costs^dlcjs^s  in- 
herent in  your  present  route  obligations  and 
^^^bumes.  Federal  subsidy  was  sup- 
^^  to  be  a  temporary  developmental  sup- 
^Tnox^  ^^n^ent'way  of  life,  so  your 
Kl^  l-^urtheTcompllcated  byj^ej?^" 
^  C^gresslonal  goal  of  seeking  the  reduc- 
^n  and  ultlmato  disappearance  of  subsidy, 
on  AnrU  13  I  asked  the  Board  to  under- 
take a^S-^ep'*^  ''^"'^y  '"^^'"^  ^'■''vi^' 

Sel^ment  ^  a  nationwide  plan  for^eep- 
^■^„  «ir  «»rvlce  in  as  many  of  the  smauer 
SUViS^ble,  a  plan  which  may  Include 
Sdlzed  mrd  level  service  to  many  towns 
now  Siding  too  few  passengers  to  support 
service  by  large  aircraft.  problems 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  P«>bleiM 
of  the  inall  cities  because  I  have  visited 
m&nv  of  them  in  the  past  two  years.  More- 
^.^Uher  because  of  these  visits  or  per- 
>,«n.i  because  I  come  from  one  of  the  less 
S^^^S^^tes.  countless  representatives 
?S^thl  western  states  and  from  ^1  com- 
™itles  Stop  by  my  office  when  they^e  in 
Washington.  And  I  don't  sleep  very  well  at 
niS  after  a  representative  from  a  smaU  city 
Ske  WUUston  very  bitterly  talks  to  me  about 
the  time,  money  and  effort  they  have  put  Into 
develo?lAg  a  quarter  mUllon  dollar  annual 
^rket  for  a  local  carrier,  then  to  be  aban- 
^ned  in  favor  of  a  third  level  operator  of 
XS  viability  they  are  uncertain.  Nor  do  I 
Uke  to  walk  out  of  a  Senator's  office  after 
Seari^  from  him  that  a  fine  tow^  »»'«  ^^^J 
«>n  Wyoming,  has  no  raU  or  bus  service, 
Tnd  onf?  mm^mal  air  service  except  in  the 
tourist  seasons. 

One  must  puzszle  and  vrorry.  as  I  do.  w 
see  boardings  at  Topeka  go  down  In  five  yeare 
from  60.000  to  11.000;  to  see  all  certificated 
air  carrier  service  virlthdravm  from  Waycross 
Georgia,  virtth  Its  20.000  citizens;  to  see  all 
carriers  seeking  to  discontinue  at  Wilming- 
ton. Delaware,  and  to  see  town  after  town— 
WlUiston.  North  Dakota;  Burley.  Idaho:  Salls- 
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bury  Maryland;  Elkins.  West  VlrglnU; 
Johnstown.  Pennsylvania;  Rutland.  Vermont; 
Land  oliakes.  Wisconsin;  and  Winona.  Mm- 
nesota.  to  name  a  few— disappear  from  the 
certificated  airline  map. 

The  problem  of  what  kind  of  an  air  service 
pattern  the  48  states  will  have  In  the  next 
decade  is  before  us  now.  No  one  local  service 
carrier  can  solve  It.  But  all  of  you  can  help. 
Bold  and  Imaginative  study,  both  In  your  own 
organizations,  whether  at  San  Francisco  or 
Minneapolis,  or  Denver  or  Houston,  or  Utica. 
and  everywhere  else.  wUl  help.  And  a  free 
flow  of  Ideas  between  you.  and  between  you 
and  the  Board,  will  help  also. 

It  shoiUd  be  remembered  that  a  success- 
ful pattern  or  small  airplane  operations  to 
small  cities  Is  Just  as  important  a  part  of 
our  total  air  uansport  system  of  tomorrow 
as  will  be  the  long  haul  routes  of  the  747's 
and  the  supersonlcs. 

We  must  develop  a  logical  and  well  under- 
stood plan  to  solve  this  dUemma;  otherwise 
an  Irregular  and  unsatisfactory  patchwork 
of  deletion  and  suspension  at  much  too 
high  a  cost  In  resources,  with  the  community 
heartache  and  inconvenience  which  will  re- 
sult. We  must  not  permit  this  to  happen. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er recently  I  received  a  short  article  by 
a  young  California.  Mr.  Paul  W.  Day.  and 
because  I  think  his  views  are  well  stated, 
I  am  now  inserting  that  article  in  the 
Record  so  as  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Idle    Thottghts   on   thk   Pov»tt   Pkcwram 
As  each  year  passes,  our  government  pours 
more  money  down  the  same  bottomless  pit. 
"Poverty."  ,     .    . 

All  the  money  spent  In  slum  areas  has 
accomplished  very  Uttle.  The  welfare  program 
has  not  Improved  the  status  of  poor  people 
since  the  1930'8!  So  we  know  this  method 

won't  work!  

Now.  I  have  traveled  over  the  West  many 
times  I  see  thousands  of  acres  of  State  and 
Federal  lands  lying  idle;  for  want  of  water. 
And  I  often  wonder  why.  the  leaders  of  this 
Nation  don't  divert  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  welfare  to  a  program  of;  planned  com- 
munities m  these  areas  for  poor  people. 

A  program  using  the  poor  to  build  and  live 
m  these  communities.  There  are  many  com- 
plex problems  Involved.  But!  They  can  be 
overcome!  Using  very  Uttle  formal  education 
but  a  lot  of  hard  earned  common  sense.  I 
ask  why  a  program  of  self  help  and  co-opera- 
tion that  I  will  outline,  couldn't  be  con- 
ceived and  accomplished  by  our  government 
and  private  Industry. 

The  Idea  U  this:  Goverrunent  and  Industry 
finance  a  planned  community  together.  The 
government  gives  land  and  substantial  tax 
reduction  to  Industry  for  a  period  of  20 
years  and  assumes  a  part  of  the  cost  to  lay 
water  lines,  power,  rail  and  highways.  The 
town  could  be  built  in  4,  6.  and  8  unit  apts. 
around  a  large  shopping  center.  It  could  con- 
sist of  many  centers  with  housing  around 
each  Industries  could  be  build  In  one  loca- 
tion with  room  to  expand.  Bus  service  be- 
tween town  and  factories  could  be  set  up. 
Units  could  be  rented  at  a  low  cost  for  the 
first  two  years,  until  the  people  could  be 
trained  by  Industry  and  be  raised  to  Journey- 
man pay.  Then  rent  would  be  raised  to  match 
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income.  Furnishing  In  Apts.  could  be  payed 
for  on  low  payments  by   the  poor. 

Only  the  low  Income  and  welfare  families 
would  be  eligible  for  thU  community. 

Industry  could  build  new  factories  and 
training  programs  If  they  were  given  low 
price  land  and  low  taxes  on  that  location 
for.  say,  20  vears. 

This  would  allow  the  removal  of  slum  areas 
In  cities  Build  new  towns,  restore  respect 
and  life  to  the  poor.  Increase  the  productive 
power  of  Industry. 

Most  Important  we  wovUd  go  from,  stag- 
nation to  progress.  Building  Americans,  who 
earn  their  way  Instead  of  being  carried. 

Local  government  could  be  set  up  by  in- 
dustrial experts  and  urban  experts  and  over 
a  period  5  years  the  people  could  learn  to 
govern  their  town  and  become  the  true  de- 
sign of  American  free  enterprise.  In  this  man- 
ner or  one  similar;  Our  tax  dollars  would  be 
building  a  future  for  the  poor.  The  poor 
would  be  building  for  themselves  and  It 
won't  smell  of  a  handout.  Because  these 
people  would  be  learning  a  trade  and  earn- 
ing their  way.  ... 
Now  I  know  this  is  overslmpUfied,  but  with 
aU  the  brains  In  private  enterprise  and  gov- 
ernment offices; 

Why  can't  something  along  this  line  be 
done?  Why  must  we  continue  to  feed  oats 
to  a  dead  horse?  What  happened  to  the 
vision  our  forefathers  bad? 

These  are  Just  the  Idle  thoughts  of  a  33 
year  old,  Oklahoma  boy  who  completed  9 
grades  of  school.  I  was  raised  by  a  widow 
mother,  who  had  a  hard  time  all  her  life. 
I've  traveled  the  width  and  length  of  this 
nation  and  seen  and  learned  much.  So  I 
wonder  about  the  vision  of  our  leaders. 


ISRAELS  22D  ANNIVERSARY  OB- 
SERVED FITTINGLY  IN  INDEPEND- 
ENCE SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUONSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  of  Israel  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation. 

It  was  my  great  privUege  and  honor 
earlier  today  to  serve  as  principal 
speaker  marking  this  observance  m  In- 
dependence Square,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Early  this  morning  I  had  flown  to  the 
cradle  of  American  independence  and 
participated  in  the  observance  arranged 
by  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

I  belie ve  it  was  most  fitting  that  Mr. 
Arnold  R.  Ginsburg.  chairman  of  the 
independence  day  arrangements  in  Phil- 
adelphia.  selected  the  site  of  Americas 
own  shrine  of  independence  for  today  s 
observance.  ,»u 

Today's  ceremony  in  the  shadow  oi  tne 
Liberty  Bell,  which  Is  the  most  popular 
symbol  of  American  freedom,  was  most 
appropriate  because  it  reminds  us  of  the 
kinship  in  ideals  which  exists  between 
the  people  of  Israel  and  the  people  of 

America.  ^         . .  „, 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  was  the 
fact  that  as  we  paid  tribute  to  the  22d 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  State 
of  Israel  we  were  reminded  that  on  the 
Uberty  BeU  itself  is  inscribed  the  m- 
spiring  message  of  human  dignity  and 
freedom  taken  from  the  Book  of  Leviti- 
cus in  the  Bible. 
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It  was  properly  pointed 
missioner  Maurice   Osser. 
Philadelphia's     Mayor     Tate 
ceremony,  that: 

The  human  drive  lor  dem<cracy  which 
led  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepi  mdence  from 
this  very  spot  almost  200  yeais  ago  In  the 
United  States,  had  its  roots  u  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 

That  natural  love  of  liberty  is  the 
identical  thing  we  were  gathered  to  cele- 
brate today  in  America's  I4dependence 
Square  for  the  independency  of  Israel. 

I  was  pleased  to  remind  today's  audi- 
ence in  Philadelphia  that  qur  five  col- 
leagues in  Congress.  Congressman  Bar- 
rett, Congressman  Byrne,  Gongressman 
Ntx,  Congressman  Green,  and  Congress- 
man Ehberg  shEwe  the  greajt  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  all  American  people — in 
praying  for  the  day  when  peace  will 
again  return  to  the  Middle  Jast. 

I  was  also  pleased  in  this  inspiring 
ceremony  in  Independence  Square  to 
share  the  platform  with  Mr.  Jacques 
Torczyner,  National  President  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America,  whose 
dynamic  defense  of  the  ideails  of  human 
dignity  have  become  Itnowri,  not  only 
throughout  America,  but  thfoughout  the 
world. 

For  2,000  years,  the  Jewish  people  have 
believed  that  the  light  of  Jleamlng.  of 
freedom,  and  of  liberty  will  one  day  come 
forth  from  Jerusalem,  not  alone  for  the 
people  of  that  land,  but  for  the  entire 
Middle  East — and  hopefuUy — for  all  of 
mankind. 

As  we  assemble  here  thk  afternoon, 
our  hearts  are  heavy  with  tne  realization 
that  instead  of  those  high  and  inspiring 
ideals,  the  Middle  East,  inistead.  today 
floats  on  oil,  is  mired  inl  blood,  and 
threatens  to  be  swallowed  lip  in  seman- 
tics. I 

Man's  sensitivities  are  sliaken  to  the 
very  roots  when  he  realizes  the  enormity 
of  the  problem  In  the  Mld^e  East,  and 
the  outrageous  forces  at  iplay  In  this 
troubled  part  of  the  worlfl  to  destroy 
Israel  as  a  symbol  of  mkn's  hopeful 
dream  for  the  Middle  East.  | 

Israel  today  bravely  and  'alone  stands 
resolute  In  defense  of  those  ideals. 

This  tiny  and  magnificent  state  which 
has  awed  the  world  for  two- decades  as  a 
free  nation,  stands  as  an  oasis  of  life  in 
a  desert  of  blind  hatred— a  hatred  being 
fanned  In  a  most  brutal  manner  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  crazf  for  territo- 
rial expanslOTi. 

Israel  Is  surrounded  by  enemies  who 
have  made  a  religion  of  plunder,  theft, 
terrorism,  and  incalculable  deceit. 

All  of  these  ingredients  s6  perfectly  fit 
Into  the  Soviet  mold  bf  exploita- 
tion, and  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Is- 
rael— who  alone  through  per  magnifi- 
cent history,  condemns  mail's  inhuman- 
ity to  his  fellow  man— stanids  out  as  the 
one  nation  of  the  Mlddla  East  which 
cannot  be  fitted  into  the  Soviet  mold. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  thit  the  Soviet 
Union  has  today  launched  its  most 
brutal  attack  on  tiny  Israel  and  is  fan- 
ning not  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
throughout  the  whole  worlp  an  unceas- 
ing barrage  of  invectives  ajgalnst  Israel, 
her  people,  her  institutions^  and  her  sur- 
vival Itself. 
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The  Soviet  Union  has  carefully  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  within  the  Arab 
world  by  which  Arab  leaders  are  hum- 
bled by  Israel's  achievements — achieve- 
ments which  can  never  be  duplicated  In 
the  Arab  world  imtil  a  responsible  social 
conscience  becomes  the  core  of  Arab 
government. 

So  long  as  Arab  States  reject  their  cen- 
turies-old obhgatlons  to  their  people;  so 
long  as  men  in  power  prey  on  the  preju- 
dice of  ancient  times;  then  so  long  will 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Arab  nations 
be  denied  even  the  slightest  opportunity 
to  better  their  tragic  situation  and  ulti- 
mately accept  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
That  is  precisely  the  grand  plan  of  the 
Soviets — turmoil,  more  turmoil,  distnist, 
exploitation,  upheaval,  despotism,  and 
the  brutality  of  making  the  Jews  the 
scapegoats  for  the  Arab  leaders'  failures. 
We  are  witnessing  in  the  Middle  East 
today  a  monumental  effort  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  create  another  cordon-sani- 
talre  of  Communist  captive  nations  in 
the  Middle  East  the  same  as  we  witnessed 
after  World  War  11  in  Europe. 

The  Kremlin  hopefully  wants  to 
plunge  110  million  Arabs  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  the  same  way  they  plunged  180 
million  Europeans  Into  the  bonds  of 
communism  following  World  War  II. 

This  is  what  this  is  all  about,  and  this 
is  why  Israel  has  been  marked  for  de- 
struction by  the  Soviet  Union  for  it  is 
tiny,  but  brave,  Uttle  Israel  who  alone 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  Kremlin's  grand 
design  for  Communist  expansion  into  the 
Middle  East  and  ultimately.  Into  Africa. 
Africa.  That  is  the  final  prize  the 
Soviets  seek  in  their  unceasing  drive  for 
world  conflict. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  he  who  con- 
trols Africa — rich  in  natural  resources — 
controls  the  world.  Russia  can  bring  the 
United  States  to  its  knees  without  firing 
a  shot  once  it  gains  control  of  Africa 
and  shuts  off  that  continent's  rich  nat- 
ural resources  to  American  Industry.  Our 
economy  cannot  flourish  without  access 
to  the  rich  natural  resources  of  Africa — 
and  no  one  Is  counting  on  this  more  than 
the  Kremlin. 

So  the  Soviet  drive  for  domination  of 
the  Middle  East  escalates. 

We  now  have  proof  that  Soviet  pilots 
are  flying  combat  planes  in  Egypt.  The 
United  States  can  no  longer  ignore  this 
Soviet  intrusion  into  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  serious  threat  it  poses  to  our  own 
national  interest  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
best  estimates  we  have — and  they  are 
pretty  accurate — there  are  120  Soviet 
bomt)ers  and  463  Mlg  Jet  flghters  dis- 
tributed throughout  all  the  Arab  nations, 
many  manned  by  Soviet  pilots.  Not  So- 
viet-trained pilots,  but  Soviet  pilots 
themselves. 

One  has  a  right  to  ask  when  will  the 
free  world  finally  understand  that  the 
survival  of  Israel  Is  no  longer  a  senti- 
mental journey  for  the  Jewish  people 
alone.  It  is  in  the  highest  Interest  of  all 
free  nations  and  above  all,  the  United 
States  itself. 

For  indeed,  as  present  plans  continue, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  proclaim  an- 
other "Brezhnev"  doctrine  declaring  that 
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the  Arab  States  are  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence  and  any  attack  upon  any  of 
them  is  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
itself. 

When  Soviet  troops  stormed  into 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  world  expressed 
its  concern,  you  will  recall  the  proclama- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine. 

Unless  the  free  world  takes  Immediate 
steps  to  help  Israel,  another  Brezhnev 
doctrine  is  confidently  predictable  in  the 
Middle  East,  for  the  stage  is  being  care- 
fully set  by  the  Kremlin  for  such  a  pro- 
nouncement. 

The  United  States  has  hard-core  in- 
teUigence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  re- 
cruiting Soviet  citizens  of  Moslem  back- 
ground in  the  provinces  of  Azerbaijan, 
Tadjistan,  Turkman,  and  other  Soviet 
Republics  that  contain  large  elements  of 
Moslem  populations  in  Russia,  and  send- 
ing them  for  service  into  the  Arab  na- 
tions. 

This  is  the  identical  tactic  used  by 
Russia  right  after  World  War  n  and 
which  proved  so  successfully  in  ulti- 
mately plunging  proud  nations  of  cen- 
tral Europe  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Soviet  Moslems  are  also  being  infil- 
trated into  Nasser's  Islamic  Foreign  Le- 
gion— which  he  recently  formed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Kremlin — and  are  also 
being  trained  to  fiy  the  more  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  jet  fighters  into  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

This  :s  the  Soviet  Union's  20th  century 
trojan  horse  for  the  Middle  East  and 
Arab  leaders  are  too  naive  to  see  this 
pending  danger. 

Our  intelligence  shows  a  fantastic  In- 
crease in  arms  shipments  to  the  Arab 
States,  especially  during  the  last  few 
weeks  when  large  consignments  of  rock- 
ets and  radar  equipment  have  been  un- 
loaded in  Egyptian  ports. 

Where  is  the  equipment  coming  from? 
It  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union  which 
today  is  the  largest  supplier  of  arms  and 
weapons  of  war  to  the  Arab  States. 

At  this  moment,  five  of  the  most  vola- 
tile Arab  States  are  almost  totally 
equipped  with  Soviet  weapons — Syria, 
Iraq,  Algeria,  North  Yemen,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

The  Soviets  are  openly  encouraging 
Sudan  and  South  Yemen  to  become  more 
dependent  on  Soviet  arms,  and  the  cam- 
paign is  having  considerable  success. 

This  is  why  the  Israelis  have  had  to 
pour  so  much  of  their  budget  Into  de- 
fense expenditures.  Last  year,  $1.3  bil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  defense,  which 
comes  out  to  $1.15  per  day  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Israel. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is 
the  dismal  picture  of  our  own  Nation's 
inability  to  understand  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  in  the  Middle  East. 

During  the  past  5  years,  Israel  has 
not  received  a  dime's  worth  of  military 
aid  from  the  United  States,  except  what 
she  was  able  to  purchase,  while  the  So- 
viet Union  has  given  the  Arab  States 
a  blank  check  for  whatever  they  need. 

Our  naive  policy  has  been  to  dole  out 
even  on  a  purchase  basis  to  Israel,  fire- 
power that  would  never  permit  Israel 
to  be  more  than  one-fourth  as  well 
armed  as  all  of  its  enemies  combined. 
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Mind  you,  this  is  on  the  basis  of  letting 
Israel  buy  her  military  needs  In  the 
United  States  while  during  the  same  5- 
year  period,  a  haU  dozen  belligerent 
Arab  nations  have  received  more  than 
$30  million  of  military  aid  free — a  gift 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

To  add  insult  to  this  folly,  we  are  pres- 
ently training  600  Arab  ofiBcers  in  the 
United  States  but  not  a  single  Israeli. 

And  to  compound  finally  this  Idiocy, 
some  people  in  the  highest  places  of 
our  Government  continue  to  beUeve  the 
Arab  States  are  friendly  toward  the 
United  States  in  the  same  way  as  Israel. 

But  these  Arab  States  never  vote  with 
us  in  the  United  Nations,  while  Isrtiel 
has  stood  resolutely  with  us  on  every 
major  vote. 

Israel  supports  our  Vietnam  poUcy, 
while  the  Arab  States  consistently  at- 
tempt to  discredit  our  efforts  to  bring 
peace  to  Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  columnist  recently  said: 

The  varieties  of  hate-America  emanating 
out  of  Damascus.  Algiers  and  Baghdad  are  of 
a  stridency  to  defy  elementary  decency. 

Under  Secretary  Slsco  has  yet  to  ex- 
plain his  Inability  to  visit  Jordan  because 
of  anti-American  demonstrations  in  that 
country. 

The  free  world  cannot  let  Israel  be- 
come another  Munich. 

In  the  wake  of  Soviet  rearmament  of 
all  of  the  Arab  States,  the  United  States 
must  revise  its  own  policy  and  make 
available  to  Israel  at  least  100  additional 
Phantom  jets  to  restore  Israel's  balance 
for  her  own  defense.  I  honestly  believe 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  stepping  up  hostihtles 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  an  effort  to  divert 
American  attention  from  Russian  expan- 
sionism in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  now 
crystal  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
America  to  continue  being  bogged  down 
In  Southeast  Asia  as  she  carefully  lays 
the  groundwork  for  a  pro-Soviet  takeover 
of  the  Middle  East. 

We  will  never  have  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  until  the  Arabs  see  the  price  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  Soviet  assistance  and 
until  they  are  convinced  that  Israel's  de- 
fensive cai>ability  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  any  future  attack  on  that  country 
will  end  in  failure. 

This  is  why  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
assume  a  bold  posture  in  the  Middle  East. 
Declare  Israel's  survival  in  the  highest 
Interest  of  the  free  world  and  then  give, 
not  sell,  Israel  the  tools  she  needs  to 
defend  herself. 

A  flicker  of  hope  that  America  may 
finally  be  seeing  the  light  is  slowly  work- 
ing its  way  through  Congress.  The  House 
already  has  approved  a  resolution  by  365 
to  50  urging  that  American  arms  and 
credit  be  provided  to  Israel  to  the  extent 
that  the  President  determines  such  as- 
sistance to  be  needed  in  order  to  meet 
threats  to  the  security  and  independence 
of  Israel.  I  pray  that  the  Senate  will  do 
likewise  so  Israel  may  find  some  needed 
relief  from  her  own  defense  expenditures. 

I  mention  this  because  as  dlflScult  as 
the  military  situation  may  appear,  Is- 
rael's real  problem  is  economic.  The 
money  raised  in  America  through  Israel 
bond  drives  is  not  used  for  Israel's  mili- 
tary struggle.  It  is  used  to  fill  in  the  eco- 
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nomic  gap  which  occurs  because  of  Is- 
rael's huge  defense  budget. 

One  caimot  discuss  the  struggle  being 
waged  by  Israel  without  destroying  a 
number  of  myths.  Perhaps  the  biggest 
myth  is  that  economic  aid  to  Israel  hurts 
our  own  balance  of  payments. 

Not  a  single  cent  of  money  raised  for 
Israel  In  America  leaves  our  shores.  Last 
year  $128  million  was  raised  through 
Israel  bonds  and  all  of  it  was  spent  right 
here  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  only  $128  mlUlon  was  raised 
in  the  United  States,  Israel  actually  spent 
$400  million  in  the  United  States  for 
earth-moving  equipment  and  other  do- 
mestic needs. 

Myth  No.  2 — that  survival  of  Israel  is 
a  "Jewish"  problem. 

The  world  caimot  successfully  begin 
probing  why  it  is  that  since  Intellect 
gained  dominance  over  instinct,  man  has 
become  the  most  destructive  of  all  living 
creatures,  until  man  has  found  a  way  to 
bring  peace  to  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Man  cannot  start  dealing  in  interna- 
tional agreements  on  pollution  imtil  he 
has  resolved  the  conflicts  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East. 

This  generation  of  young  Americans 
could  very  well  become  the  first  genera- 
tion to  permit  intellect  to  gain  domi- 
nance over  impulse,  but  not  unless  we 
settle  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Man  catmot  give  living  meaning  to  the 
high  Ideals  of  freedom  until  he  has 
brought  pesu;e  to  his  home,  his  Nation 
and  his  world. 

I  know  from  what  I  have  seen  during 
my  visit  to  Israel  and  from  my  intimate 
studies  of  the  tragically  harassed  Middle 
East,  that  Israel  is  committed  to  be  a 
light  unto  its  neighbors  and  to  eradicate 
illiteracy  and  trachoma  from  their 
midst,  and  to  raise  the  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  levels  of  these  com- 
munities. 

Faced  as  we  are  in  our  own  land  by 
extreme  revolutionary  forces  that  seek  to 
destroy  our  way  of  life,  we  must  remain 
linked  to  this  democratic  island  8,000 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  who  have  remained  loyal  to 
those  ideals  which  their  ancestors  ac- 
cepted at  Cianl  almost  4,000  years  ago 
and  which  inspired  Israel's  foimding 
fathers  just  as  they  inspired  our  own 
Washington.  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  the 
many  others  who  sought  to  make  our  own 
Nation  "a  light  unto  the  world." 

We  urge  you  to  help  Israel  because 
she  needs  your  help.  For  the  doubters  in 
her  survival,  let  me  remind  them  of  my 
favorite  Psalm  In  my  own  religion  which 
reads: 

Those  who  trouble  against  me,  themselves 
stumble  and  fall. 

As  night  follows  day,  those  who  trou- 
ble against  Israel  shall  themselves  stum- 
ble and  fall. 

And  then,  only  then,  will  she  bring  liv- 
ing meaning  to  her  great  promise  and 
the  nobility  of  her  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Include 
at  this  point  the  remarks  of  Commis- 
sioner Maurice  S.  Osser,  who  represented 
Mayor  Tate.  His  remarks  follow: 
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Rkicauu  bt  Mattucx  8.  Osseb 
It  is  my  honor  to  represent  Mayor  Tate 
and  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  at  this  ceremony  saluting  the 
brave  nation  of  Israel  on  Its  22nd  anni- 
versary. 

We  celebrate  the  gesture  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  gave  Israel  the  privilege  of 
fighting  for  Its  life.  In  solenm  assembly  dur- 
ing Its  own  fledgling  years  In  1948.  In  a  sense, 
the  United  Nations  emulated  the  action  of 
the  Lord  who  gave  the  same  land  to  Abraham 
4,000  years  ago. 

However,  the  United  Nations,  without  a 
sense  of  humor,  bestowed  the  privilege  on 
the  Jews  living  in  that  sacred  land.  Yet  the 
diplomats  frowned,  for  they  felt  they  gave 
the  Jews  only  a  doubtful  moment  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  was  Impossible. 

There  were  the  handful  of  Jews,  standing 
on  a  seashore,  almost  entirely  unarmed  and 
facing  the  multitudes  of  their  hostile  neigh- 
bors, fully  armed  and  attacking  from  the 
highlands.  It  was  a  completely  Indefensible 
position,  militarily. 

But  Am  Ylsrael  Chal!  The  Jews  won  and 
formed  Israel. 

A  new  nation  was  bom  in  the  turmoU  of 
the  feudal,  medieval  Middle  East. 

A  new  nation?  Hardly! 

A  very  old  nation.  A  nation  that  has  lived 
for  4,000  years  I  Israel  has  lived — real  and 
vital  and  ever-present — in  the  hearts  of  Jews 
no  matter  where  they  roamed  during  the  ter- 
rible thousand  years  of  the  exile. 

A  nation  and  a  people  and  a  concept  that 
has  helped  to  shape  the  entire  world  of 
thought.  Certainly  tbis  Is  pertinent  In  this 
city  of  Philadelphia — near  the  hall  of  Inde- 
pendence where  the  American  founding 
fathers  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  biblical 
founders  of  democratic  Ideals.  Certainly  this 
is  very  close  to  us — as  close  as  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Liberty  Bell  which  calls  for 
"Liberty  Throughout  The  Land  Unto  All  The 
Inhabitants  Thereof  ..."  An  inscription,  as 
you  all  know,  taken  from  the  blblic&I  book 
of  Leviticus. 

And  then,  at  the  turn  of  this  century — 
when  Jews  began  to  return  to  the  land  of 
Israel — they  were  cautioned  by  the  experts 
who  said — "There  Is  not  enough  land  for  im- 
migration here.  There  Is  only  barren  rock  and 
sterile  sand."  The  well-known  British  coloni- 
zation expert.  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson,  re- 
ported that  "There  was  no  room  in  Palestine 
to  swing  a  cat."  In  fact,  he  said,  the  "eco- 
nomic absorptive  capacity"  of  the  country 
was  so  limited  that  he  suggested  a  halt  to 
Jewish  incoming. 

In  other  words.  It  was  impossible  to  live 
on  that  land,  despoiled  by  centuries  of  Arab 
neglect. 

But  Am  YisToel  Chat! 

It  Is  a  well-^told  miracle  story — the  story 
of  the  Jewish  restoration  of  the  land  of 
Israel — of  the  creation  of  Kibbutzim  and 
brilliant  agricultural  science. 

Jews  as  farmers  and  warriors? 

For  the  many  tragic  years  of  the  dispersion, 
as  you  know,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  own 
land,  they  were  forbidden  to  hold  weapons. 
The  world  thought  of  the  Jews  as  aliens  to 
such  matters. 

But  the  nations  aU  forget  that  the  Jews 
of  the  Bible  were  superb  farmers  who  ir- 
rigated and  tilled  the  land  so  that  It  waa 
truly  a  land  of  milk  and  honey.  The  world 
forgot  that  the  world's  own  register  of  hero- 
ism and  bravery  starts  with  the  names  of 
Joshua,  Saul  and  David,  Gideon  and  Bar 
Kochba. 

Israel  and  the  Israeli  people  taught  the 
world  again  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
Jews. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  one  splendid 
example,  listened  to  this  lesson.  Philadel- 
phia's affiliation  with  Israel  has  been  one 
of  friendship  and  trust.  Our  city  has  played 
host  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  Israel — David 
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B«n-Gurion.  the  late  Levi  Eshkol-lhe 
glortoua  daughter  of  Deborah  and  Judith, 
Rebecca  and  Ruth— Mrs    GoldJ    Melr. 

AKaln  and  again  the  enemies  of  Israel  have 
att«:ked,  seeking  brazenly  to  drive  the  Israeli 
people  into  the  sea.  to  put  the  Jiws  back  into 
the  middle  ages  of  deprivation  a  ad  despair. 
Again  and  again— Am  Ylsrael  :hal ! 
Even  at  thla  very  moment  in  hUtory— 
Israel  Is  under  the  pressure  of  hostility.  The 
Arab  Nations— misled  by  theli  own  fascist 
dictators  and  by  the  criminal  cynicism  oi 
the  Soviet  Union— refuse  to  pel  mlt  the  Jews 
a  safe  homeland. 

Today  the  Russians  have  ompleteiy  re- 
armed tiie  Arabe.  They  send  thousands  of 
••advisors"  Into  the  Arab  nations— with 
modern  Jet  planes  and  tanks.  Vlth  the  new 
installation  of  the  most  moder  i  and  terrible 
missile  sites.  And— now— even  with  Russian 
pilots  over  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  incumbent  on  every  om  >  of  us  her* 
It  U  the  responsibility  of  everirone  who  be- 
lieves In  democracy  and  dlgn  ty.  In  liberty 
and  freedom— to  support  the  Iherolc  Nation 

of  Israel.  _        , 

As  we  celebrate  this  22nd  bl  thday— Israel 
Independence  Day— we  must  reaffirm  our 
obligation  to  genuine  democrac  y.  As  we  cheer 
the  birthday,  let  us  also  do  eve  rythlng  In  our 
power  to  insure  that  we  may  i  ay— next  year 
again— that  Am  Ylsrael  Chal! 
I  thank  you. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  a  subcommittee  Appropriations 
hearing  on  the  Federal  qureau  of  In- 
vestigation was  released  by  the  House 
Appropriations   Committe<(.    As   I   have 
not«d  before,  this  annual  testimony  by 
the  FBI  Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  is  the 
most  regular,  comprehensive  sUtement 
of  the  Bureau  and  its  ot)erations  and 
covers  topical  issues  in  thelfleld  of  crime, 
subversion,  and  so  forth,  tjnfortunately. 
in    some    segments    of    t^e    press    Mr. 
Hoover's  testimony  recei\ies  inadequate 
notice  and  one  must  go  t4  other  sources 
at  times  to  receive  this  authoritative  m- 
formation.  In  the  field  of  subversion,  for 
instance,   whether   foreigh   Inspired   or 
homegrown,   the   Bureaul  is   the    chief 
watchdog    of  such  activities.  Although 
congressional    investigative    committees 
continue  to  make  public  the  activlUes  of 
extremist  elements,   thei*  facilities  are 
very  small  in  contrast  to  the  capabiUties 
of  the  FBI.  To  illustrate,  ihe  Bxireau  has 
at    present    17.345    full-ytear   employees 
consisting    of    7,350    agehts    and    9,995 
clerks.  Of  the  agents.  6.p8  are  in  the 
field.  This  far  outnumber^  the  manpower 
available    to   congressional   committees 
for  their  Inquiries.  In  adtiitlon.  the  effi- 
cient crime  laboratories.  Its  vast  finger- 
print files  and  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center,  amongiother  facilities, 
combine  to  give  the  Bureau  an  irnques- 
tloned  superiority  In  th0  field  of  crime 
and  subversion  not  eve«  remotely  ap- 
proached by  other  agencies. 

As  I  also  pointed  out  r^ently.  the  FBI 
Is  a  fact-gathering  agehcy  responsible 
to  the  Justice  Departrnjent  and  not  a 


public  information  agency.  Even  con- 
gressional committees  cannot  tap  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Bureau  to  aid  their 
investigations.  The  one  agency  which 
Indirectly  has  access  to  Bureau  inf  orma- 
Uon  is  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  another  adjunct  of  the  Justice 
Department.  The  Justice  Department 
refers  to  the  SACB  cases  of  Communist- 
front  organizations,  for  example,  which 
groups  are  afforded  a  public  hearing 
with  the  right  to  cross-examine  Govern- 
ment witnesses.  Much  of  the  Information 
used  by  the  Justice  Department  In  these 
cases  is  supplied  by  the  FBI.  and  If  used 
in  the  hearing,  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

unfortunately,  many  of  the  organiza- 
tions listed  in  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony, 
and  which  are  treated  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the 
SACB  because  they  are  not  directly 
linked  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  are  not, 
therefore,  under  SACB  Jurisdiction.  The 
Black  Panthers,  the  KKK.  and  other 
revolutionary  disruptive  groups  are  not 
completely  listed  by  any  Federal  agency 
as  a  warning  to  the  uninformed  Ameri- 
can public.  At  present  measures  are 
being  considered  to  expand  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  SACB  so  that  any  anarchistic 
or  revolutionary  group  need  not  be 
placed  in  the  Moscow  camp  before  the 
Board  can  act.  It  borders  on  the  ridicu- 
lous to  allow  violence- prone  radical 
groups  to  roam  the  country  while  citi- 
zens seek  authoritative  Information  as 
to  their  character. 

With  this  background,  one  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  Mr.  Hoover's  an- 
nual   appropriations    testimony    as    a 
means  of  informing  the  public.  In  his 
following  remarks  you  will  find  Informa- 
tion  on   the   Communist  Party   In   the 
United  States  and  its  splinter  groups, 
radical  and  hate  groups,  antiwar  activi- 
ties, student  agitation,  racial  disturb- 
ances,  and   other  Issues  of   Important 
topical  Interest  today.  For  convenience 
and  ease  of  reading,  certain  aspects  of 
crime    and    subversion    have    been  ex- 
cerpted from  the  much  lengthier  state- 
ment by  the  Director  which  I  submit  at 
this  point  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record: 

EXCrRPTS  FROM  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  FBI  DI- 
RECTOR J.  EDGAR  Hoover  Before  a  House 
Appropriations  SuBCOMMrrrrE  on  March  5, 
1970 

GROWTH    OF    CRIME    IN    THE    1960'S 

J4r  Hoover.  The  growth  of  crime  In  the 
1960s  Is  a  sad  commentary  and  a  disgrace 
to  our  way  of  life.  Just  consider  these  statis- 
tics :  ,  , 
During  the  1960-1968  period  the  volume  of 
crime  rose  122  percent.  Broken  down,  crimes 
of  violence  Increased  106  percent  while 
crimes  against  property  climbed  124  percent. 
There  has,  of  course,  been  a  large  growth 
In  population  but  this  does  not  account  for 
the  real  problem  of  Increasing  crime  counts 
since  crime  has  outstripped  population 
growth  during  this  period  by  11  to  1. 

Getting  down  to  a  personal  basis,  the  nsk 
of  becoming  a  victim  of  serious  crime  In- 
creased 16  percent  In  1968,  and  since  1960 
the  victim  risk  rate  has  nearly  doubled. 
Among  other  violations,  daytime  burglaries 
of  residences  rose  247  percent  during  the 
1960-1968  period. 

Arrests  for  narcotic  during  law  violations 
were  up  64  percent  In  1968  over  1967.  in- 
fluenced primarily  by  marihuana  arrests,  the 
1968  arrests  being  over  four  times  as  great 


as  in  1960.  Other  violations  show  the  same 
grim  upward  Uend  during  the  1960-1968 
period:  Murder.  52  percent,  aggravated  as- 
»ult  86  percent;  forcible  rape.  84  percent; 
robbery.  144  percent;  burglary.  104  percent; 
larceny.  »50  and  over.  151  percent:  and 
auto  theft.   139   percent. 

Unfortunately,    the    percentage    of    police 
solutions  of  serious  crimes  declined  7  per- 
cent in  1968,  and  since  1960.  has  shown  an 
overaU   decline  of  32   percent.   There   are   a 
number  of  factors  Influencing  this  overall 
decline   In  the   police   solution   rate.   These 
include  court  decisions  which  have  resulted 
in   restrictions   on   police   Investigative    and 
enforcement  practices;   a  sharp  increase  of 
police  workloads  In  criminal  and  noncrimi- 
nal matters;  the  almost  staUc  ratio  of  police 
strength  to  population  which  Is  not  com- 
mensurate    with     the     sharp     Increase     In 
crime;  and.  the  Increasing  mobility  of  those 
who  commit  crimes. 

criminal  repeaters 
Although  the  crime  counts  are  mounting, 
they  represent  the  acts  of  a  relative  small 
minority  as  It  Is  weU  docunvented  that  the 
recidivist  plays  a  large  part  In  contributing 
to  the  growing  figures. 

Our  ••Careers  In  Crime  Program,"  which 
l>egan  In  1963.  follows  through  fingerprint 
records  those  offenders  who  become  Involved 
in  the  Federal  process  through  arrest  and 
release.  Of  the  18.333  offenders  released  from 
the  Federal  criminal  Justice  system  In  1963, 
the  study  shows  that  63  percent  had  been  re- 
arrested by  the  end  of  the  fifth  calendar  year 
after  release.  Rearrests  In  the  5-year  period 
ranged  widely  when  considering  the  type  of 
crime  originally  Involved,  there  being  re- 
arrests ranging  from  19  percent  for  Income 
tax  vlolatora  to  80  percent  of  the  auto 
thieves.  This  chart  gives  further  data  regard- 
ing the  percentage  of  repeatera  when  con- 
sidering the  type  of  crime  involved. 

Mr    RooNET.  Without  objection,  we  shall 
insert  this  chart  at  this  point  In  the  record. 

(The  chart  follows:) 
Percent  repeaters  by  type  of  crime  in  1963— 
persons  released   in   1963   and   rearrested 
within  5  years 

(In  percent) 

Auto   theft-— - - 

Burglary   

Assault 

Narcotics 

Forgery 

Robbery  

Larceny  

Liquor  laws 

Fraud  

Gambling    - 

Embezzlement 

AU  others 


80 
77 
74 
69 
68 
60 
59 
46 
46 
43 
23 
62 


Total ^ 

Mr  Hoover.  It  Is  also  well  documented 
that  the  younger  the  age  group,  the  higher 
the  repeating  rate.  Of  the  offendere  under  20 
released  In  1963,  72  percent  were  rearrested 
by  1968.  69  percent  of  those  20-24  years  of 
age  and  67  percent  of  the  offenders  25  to 
29  yeare.  This  chart  shows  how  heavily  the 
youthful  repeater  contributes  to  crime  fig- 
ures. ... 
Mr.  RooNEY.  Without  objection  we  shau 
Insert  this  interesting  chart  at  this  point  in 
the  record. 

(The  chart  follows.) 
Percent  repeaters  by  age  group — persons  re- 
leased  in   1963   and   rearrested   loithin   S 
years 

[In  percent] 

Under  20 — 

20  to  24 — - 

25  to  29 - 

30   to  39 i 

40  to  49 

50  and  over 

Total  all  ages ^ 
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72 
69 
67 
63 
54 
40 


YOUTH    IN   CRIMB 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  heavy  Involvement  of 
young  people  In  the  growing  crime  volume  Is 
a  tragedy.  In  1968,  police  arrests  of  adults 
increased  2  percent,  while  arrests  for  juve- 
niles had  an  overall  Increase  of  10  percent. 
For  the  period  1960-68,  police  turests  for  all 
criminal  acts  except  traffic  offenses  of  per- 
sons under  18  years  of  age  doubled  while  the 
number  of  persons  In  this  young  age  group. 
10  to  17  years,  rose  25  percent.  With  arrests 
up  100  percent  and  population  up  25  per- 
cent, it  Is  apparent  the  involvement  of 
young  persons  as  measured  by  police  arrests 
is  escalating  at  a  pace  four  times  their  per- 
centage Increase  In  the  national  population. 
Eight  teenagers  from  Chicago's  fashionable 
North  suburbs  were  charged  by  Chicago  po- 
lice with  burglarizing  32  fashionable  homes, 
stealing  loot  valued  at  tSO.OOO  and  vandaliz- 
ing the  houses. 

After  questioning  the  teenagere,  one  de- 
tective said  "They're  all  acting  pretty  'cool' 
about  the  whole  thing.  They  aren't  fazed  at 
all  and  said  they  didn't  think  they  would 
ever  get  caught." 

Chicago  police  also  reported  that  they 
broke  up  a  South  Side  teenage  burglary  ring 
on  January  7.  1970  when  they  raided  an 
apartment  which  contained  approximately 
$8,000  in  loot  and  arrested  its  four  occu- 
pants. It  was  reported  that  the  ring  had 
been  operating  for  about  4  months  during 
which  time  more  than  100  burglaries  were 
committed  in  the  south  shore  area. 

It  Is  another  sad  conmientary  that  our 
youths  are  becoming  alarmingly  Involved  In 
violent  crimes.  Juvenile  arrests  for  violent 
crimes  have  more  than  doubled  during  the 
1960-68  period,  outstripping  their  population 
group  Increase  by  more  than  4  to  1. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  de- 
pressing statistics  have  been  brought  about 
by  only  a  small  segment  of  the  yoimg  age 
group.  The  vast  majority  are  honest,  decent 
citizens  as  only  about  6  percent  become  in- 
volved in  criminal  acts. 

It  is  also  Important  when  reviewing  arrest 
figures  to  keep  In  mind  that  police  arrest 
practices  and  emphasis  vary  which  will 
account  for  some  variations  In  these  statistics 
from  year  to  year.  For  example,  arrests  of 
persons  under  18  for  narcotic  drug  law  viola- 
tions have  Increased  sharply  In  recent  years. 
In  1968.  over  one-half  of  the  Individuals  ar- 
rested for  violations  of  the  narcotic  drug  laws 
were  persons  under  21  years  of  age.  In  1964, 
only  23  percent  of  the  persons  arrested  for 
violations  of  this  law  were  under  21. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  help  that  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Boy  Scouts.  Police  Boys'  Clubs,  and 
the  like,  are  In  combating  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Organizations  such  as  these  help  to 
direct  youthful  energy  and  exuberance  Into 
proper  channels.  With  continuing  increases 
In  our  young  age  population,  our  young  peo- 
ple themselves  should  take  a  more  active  In- 
terest In  the  crime  and  do  all  that  they  can  to 
pereuade  the  small  segment  of  their  age 
group  to  turn  away  from  criminality.  Un- 
less we  can  curb  the  growing  criminality  of 
the  youthful  minority,  our  crime  courts  are 
bound  to  Increase. 
assattlts  on  law  enforcement  officers 
Mr.  Hoover.  There  was  an  increase  of  17 
percent  in  the  rate  of  assaults  on  police  in 
1968  over  1967  as  they  endeavored  to  meet  the 
increasing  law  enforcement  problems  con- 
fronting them.  This  underscores  one  of  the 
Increasingly  serious  problems  facing  law  en- 
forcement today,  that  Is.  a  growing  attitude 
of  disrespect  for  lawful  authority  and  the 
failure  of  citizens  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
officers  being  attacked  as  they  attempt  to 
perform  their  lawful  duties.  These  duties 
often  necessitate  confrontations  with 
emotionally  arovised  citizens  protesting  real 
or  Imagined  grievances  and  it  is  these  situ- 
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atlons  which  have  in  a  large  measure  ac- 
counted for  the  upward  trend  of  assaults  on 
police. 

Our  special  agents  are  confronted  with  the 
same  problem.  During  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
73  special  agents  were  assaulted  while  car- 
rying out  their  duties.  We  arrested  70  sub- 
jects m  connection  with  these  assaults.  By 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  25  had  been  con- 
victed, 30  others  were  awaiting  trial,  and 
charges  against  the  remaining  15  were  dis- 
posed of  through  dismissals,  acquittals,  or 
mistrials. 

Another  42  special  agents  and  one  clerical 
employee  were  assaulted  while  carrying  out 
their  duties  during  the  first  6  months  of 
fiscal  year  1970  (July  1  through  December 
31.  1969).  We  arrested  27  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  these  assaults  and  one  other 
subject  was  shot  and  killed  by  local  au- 
thorities prior  to  being  arrested.  By  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  eight  had  been  convicted.  13 
others  were  awaiting  prosecution  and  the 
charges  against  the  remaining  six  were 
disposed  of  through  declinations,  dismissals, 
or  acquittals. 

POLICE    officers    killed 

The  growing  violence  In  this  country  has 
brought  death  to  475  law  enforcement  offlcera 
while  carrying  out  their  duties  during  the 
1960-68  period,  64  of  them  being  killed  by 
criminal  action  in  calendar  year  1968.  Pre- 
liminary figures  show  another  73  police 
officers  were  killed  by  criminals  In  calendar 
year  1969. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1970,  the  police  departments  In  the 
67  cities  ttfo\ind  the  Nation  with  popula- 
tions over  250.000  reported  nine  police  of- 
flcera klUed  by  criminal  action  and  2.394 
assaults  on  police  officers  during  the  course 
of  duty.  Assaults  on  police  officers  occurred 
at  the  rate  of  41  per  day  over  this  2-month 
period. 

A  review  of  the  criminal  histories  of  the 
626  offenders  involved  in  the  poUce  murders 
through  1968  shows  that  65  percent  had  prior 
convictions  on  criminal  charges  and.  of  this 
group,  two-thirds  had  been  granted  leniency 
in  the  form  of  parole  or  probation  on  at 
least  one  of  these  prior  convictions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  almost  three  of  every  10  of 
the  murdera  were  on  parole  or  probation 
when  they  murdered  a  police  officer. 

PAROLE,  probation  AND  CLSMKNCY  ABXJSKS 

As  crime  in  recent  years  has  become  such 
a  frightening  reality  to  so  many  of  our 
citizens  who  have  been  personally  victimized 
by  this  plague,  public  awareness  of  some  of 
the  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  handling  of 
repeating  criminal  offendere  has  been  acute- 
ly heightened.  An  Increasingly  alarmed  popu- 
lace, fearful  of  the  safety  of  their  streets, 
neighborhoods  and  homes,  rightfully  asks 
when  as  much  concern  wlU  be  afforded  their 
rights  as  is  maudllnly  lavished  upon  the 
repeating  criminal  offender  who  has  by  his 
demonstrated  actions  openly  declared  war  on 
society.  The  law-aWding  majority  is  rapidly 
losing  patience  with  those  whose  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  humanitarian  principles  of 
parole  and  probation  makes  a  mockery  of 
Justice.  They  are  properly  questioning  the 
reasoning,  wisdom,  motivation,  and  ca- 
pabilities of  some  Jurists  and  parole  and 
probation  authorities  who  appear  more  con- 
cerned with  finding  excuses  and  evasions  for 
unrehabllltated  repeating  offendere  than 
maintaining  the  welfare  of  the  general  pub- 
Uc. 

Amazed  observers  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, for  example,  were  perplexed  with  the 
treatment  afforded  an  Individual  whose 
criminal  recoTd  for  serious  offenses  dates 
back  over  40  years,  to  the  time  he  was  8 
years  old,  and  who  In  1960  was  sentenced  to 
prison  as  an  haWtual  criminal  for  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life.  Released  after  having 
served  only  8  yeara.  he  became  Involved  In  a 
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hit-and-run  accident  and  shoplifting,  for 
which  he  received  a  sentence  of  30  days.  A 
few  months  later,  while  free  on  a  $15,000  ap- 
peal bond  following  an  armed  robbery  charge, 
he  was  arrested  for  a  robbery  In  which  a 
police  officer  was  killed.  This  hardened  crim- 
inal was  subsequently  sentenced  to  20  years' 
confinement,  a  sentence,  it  is  noted,  less  than 
the  original  sentence  he  received  in  1959. 

And,  concerned  citizens  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
have  been  completely  astounded  by  the  Ju- 
dicial machinations  of  one  Judge  who  has 
demonstrated  blatant  contempt  for  investi- 
gative and  prosecutive  officials  and  has  re- 
portedly proclaimed  he  will  deliver  light  sen- 
tence to  anyone  claiming  mistreatment  by 
police. 

One  beneficiary  of  this  philosophy  was  a 
young  thug,  previously  convicted  of  aggra- 
vated assault,  Interetate  transportation  of  a 
stolen  motor  vehicle,  and  assault  with  intent 
to  rape  a  female  minor  under  16.  He  had 
been  captured  by  Detroit  police  in  November 
1968,  following  a  gim  battle  which  broke  out 
as  be  fied  from  a  $12,000  Jewriry  store  holdup 
and  stole  a  police  car  to  aid  his  flight.  Al- 
though three  police  officere  were  treated  for 
injuries  received  in  the  capture  of  this  crim- 
inal, the  Judge  accepted  the  hoodlum's  claim 
that  he  had  been  beaten  by  the  police,  re- 
duced the  charge  to  assault  with  Intent  to 
rob  while  armed  and  sentenced  the  gunman 
to  2  yeare'  probation,  conditional  on  his  sur- 
rendering to  Federal  authorttles  for  treat- 
ment as  a  drug  addict.  When  the  narcotics 
institution  rejected  the  criminal  on  the 
grounds  he  could  not  be  rehabilitated,  he 
was  given  3  yeare'  probation  by  the  sym- 
pathetic Judge. 

The  same  Judge  outraged  decent  society 
by  immediately  releasing  on  bond  a  gang  of 
trigger-happy  racial  militants  who  were  ar- 
rested after  two  police  officere  were  shot,  one 
fatally,  at  a  Detroit  church  building. 

Another  astounding  sentence  by  this  Jurist 
was  a  7-  to  lO-yeeo-  term  for  a  young  hood- 
lum who  confessed  beating  a  75-year-old 
woman  to  death  in  a  $5  street  robbery.  The 
advanced  age  of  the  victim  was  offered  as  a 
reason  for  the  light  sentence,  which  could 
result  In  the  slayer's  release  within  5  yeare, 
on  the  fanciful  theory  that  if  the  murdered 
woman  had  been  younger  she  might  not 
have  died  from  the  savage  assault. 

Shocked  response  from  fellow  Jurists  and 
angiUshed  pleas  from  an  alarmed  press  seem 
to  have  little  effect  In  curbing  these  amazing 
decisions  which  not  only  further  embolden 
the  criminal  predatora  of  society  but  like- 
wise cause  our  law-abiding  citizens  to  won- 
der Just  what  has  become  of  their  rights. 

Mlssoviri  residents  also  wondered  aloud 
about  their  security  with  the  disclosvire  that 
a  convicted  child  molester  with  a  20-year 
record  of  arrests  was  charged  with  two  new 
offenses  while  free  on  a  "trial  visit"  to  his 
home  from  a  State  hospital. 

Another  blow  to  the  essential  need  for 
respect  for  our  system  of  Justice  occurred  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  a  convicted  rapist  of 
a  14-year-old  girl  was  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  9  to  23  months  in  Jail,  plus  6  yeare'  pro- 
bation, and  was  immediately  released  by  the 
Judge  because  the  rapist  had  already  served 
his  minimum  sentence.  Wlien  a  prosecutor 
protested  that  this  unrealistic  sentence  was 
an  open  Invitation  for  othere  to  commit 
similar  crimes,  he  was  merely  told  by  the 
Judge  that  the  youthful  victim  had  the  ap- 
p>earance  of  a  grown  woman  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  Incensed. 

In  another  Pennsylvania  case  In  1969  an 
ex-convlct  who  was  deemed  by  "experts"  to 
have  been  "rehabilitated"  reportedly  broke 
Into  a  home  and  raped  a  woman  and  her  16- 
year-old  daughter.  He  had  committed  a  simi- 
lar crime  Just  2  yeare  before  tmd  had  a 
record  of  16  arrests  for  over  30  burglaries. 

In  Missouri,  the  wisdom  of  releasing  a  16- 
year-old  charged  with  murder  to  the  custody 
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of  his  father  was  severely  q  lesUoned.  par 
Ucularly  when  both  the  father  and  son  were 
suhoequently    aJTested   twice  |  for   attempted 
murder  resulting  from  barropm  brawls. 

A  17-year-old  Washlngtonj  DC.  youth.  6 
feet  a  inches  tall  and  welgblkig  185  pounds, 
who  has  a  history  of  serious  ancounters  with 
the  law.  In  September  1969  ribbed  four  FBI 
clerical  employees  as  they  Were  retxirnlng 
home  from  their  tours  of  outy.  He  forced 
all  four  to  disrobe  and  raped  one  of  the  two 
girls.  Two  weeks  later  officer*  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  ^nfronted  him 
as  he  was  accosting  another  oHe  of  our  young 
female  clerics.  The  youth  pla(^d  a  gun  to  the 
girl's  head  and  ordered  the  jofflcers  to  sur- 
render their  weapons.  As  he  fosltloned  him- 
self for  an  escape  he  stumbled] and  was  appre- 
hended by  the  officers. 

At  the  time  of  his  apprehe; 
was  In  the  custody  of  his 
had  been  arrested  Just  a  fe 
attempting  to  rob  another  J 
ord  for  this  young  man  als 
found  shoplifting  In  1964 
attempted  to  obtain  money  I  through  threat 
in  1965.  In  the  latter  three  liistances  he  was 
given  warnings  by  Juvenile 
then  released.  Despite  this 
nlle  court  has  decided  to  trea 
of    these   heinous   crimes 
ployees  as  a  Juvenile  and  n< 
Jurisdiction  to  the  U.S.  Oour 
of  Columbia  where  he  woul 
adult.  This  means,  of  co 
eludes  Incarceration  beyond)  his  2l8t  birth- 
day If  he  Is  found  guilty  of  tie  crimes. 

A  paroled  bank  robber  in  yirglnla.  set  free 
In  January  1969.  after  servl 
of  a  10-year  sentence,  was 
1969   with   demonstrating   h: 
"another   chance"   by   shoo 
Portamouth.  Va..  policeman 
robbery  spree. 

As  more  and  more  cltlze 
fxUly  aware  of  the  frlghtei 
dangero\is  individuals  stalkl 
a  result  of  sociological  hoc 
manipulations,  It  Is  timely 
responsible  officials  enforce  I  the  laws  fairly 
and  impartially,  with  the  wfelfare  of  society 
as  a  paramount  consideration  Only  with  such 
Integrity  of  purpose  and  performance  will  we 
overcome  a  situation  which  has  become,  as  a 
St.  Louis  newspaper  so  mildly  put  it,  "dls- 
gxistlng."  I 

This  newspaper  edltorlallyjsummarlzed  the 
situation  clearly  and  suioinctly  when  It 
stated.  "The  news  stories  riveal  a  shocking 
dereliction  on  the  part  of  i>me  Judges  and 
members  of  the  legal  profession  to  apply  the 
law  as  It  Is  strictly  intended-t-to  protect  law- 
abiding  citizens  from  lawbreakers." 

Bitter  experience  has  sh^wn  that  warn- 
ings of  possible  habitual  crltolnal  tendencies 
presented  before  the  courts  »re  often  ignored 
or  completely  disregarded.  Ope  such  Instance 
was  noted  In  Cleveland,  Oh^o,  when  an  off- 
duty  police  officer  was  shot]  and  killed  and 
another  seriously  wounded  in  a  gvm  battle 
with  a  suspected  shoplifter  Following  ap- 
prehension, the  suspect's  record  disclosed  he 
had  been  arrested  33  time*  prevloxisly  and 
bad  been  released  on  bond  twice  during  the 
preceding  month,  one  offense  being  an  armed 
robbery  In  which  he  also  reportedly  shot  It 
out  with  police.  I 

The  severity  of  the  crime  situation  has 
been  also  acutely  felt  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, where  there  were  18  rabes  the  weekend 
before  last.  A  record  nimil^  of  bank  rob- 
beries In  early  1968  struck  fear  and  appre- 
hension Into  the  hearts  of  otir  citizens.  Close 
cooperation  between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
authorities  to  the  Washington  metropolitan 
are*  has  helped  control  the  fioodtlde  of  law- 
lessness, but  needless  tragedy  has  saddened 
many  of  those  cruelly  vldtlmlzed  by  this 
■ooiirge.  Tragically,  In  comtiatlng  this  men- 
ace, many  law  enforcement  tifflcers  have  paid 
the  ultimate  price,  tncludlnt  two  young  spe- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

clal  agents  of  the  FBI  who  were  brutally 
slain  while  attempting  to  apprehend  a  bank 
robber. 

It  should  be  readily  understood  why  mem- 
bers of  the  law  enforcement  profession 
shudder  when  they  think  of  the  perils  to  so- 
ciety posed  by  the  many  hardened  criminals 
permitted  to  roam  free  because  of  the  evi- 
dent failures  of  misguided  or  Improperly  ad- 
ministered parole  and  probation  policies  and 
loopholes  In  existing  bail  procedures  which 
an  experienced  chief  of  police  has  persiia- 
sively  described  as  having  plainly  contrib- 
uted to  the  rising  crime  rate,  partlctilarly  of 
armed  robberies. 

Law  enforcement  and  concerned  citizens 
must  stand  squarely  together  in  Jointly 
fighting  the  growing  crime  menace  which 
Jeopardizes  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  our 
society.  Only  with  such  unity  can  we  hope 
to  convince  those  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  our  parole  and  probation  and 
related  leniency  programs  that  the  vast  law- 
abiding  public  rightly  demands  equal  con- 
sideration. In  a  society  that  has  succeeded 
in  reaching  unparalleled  heights  in  isolating 
dangerous  germ  carriers,  we  should  be  ca- 
pable, with  the  proper  will,  of  removing  from 
free  society  those  savage  beasts  of  prey,  the 
repeating,  imrehabllltated  criminal  offend- 
ers, who  for  too  long  have  terrorized  our 
communities  and  besmirched  our  proud  na- 
tional pledge  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
Drramti.  axcvtirr  opssATioirs 

Turning  to  our  work  in  the  internal  se- 
curity field,  this  is  an  area  where  there  Is  an 
array  of  problems,  including  the  aggressive 
tactics  of  the  New  Left  movement  and  Its 
shift  to  a  bard-line  Marxist-Leninist  ideol- 
ogy: much  activity  on  the  part  of  both  black 
and  white  extremist  organizations;  and  the 
continuing  probes  of  foreign  Intelligence 
services.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  great  deal  of 
internal  security-type  work  for  our  investi- 
gative staff  to  handle. 

NEW    LETT    MOVUUNT 

During  1969,  leading  proponents  of  the  New 
Left  movement  In  the  United  States  more 
clearly  established  themselves  as  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolutionaries  dedicated  to  the 
violent  destruction  of  our  society  and  the 
principles  of  free  government.  As  a  result, 
they  Intensified  their  efforts  to  foment  vio- 
lent disorders  and  discord  concerning  matters 
related  to  international  communist  objec- 
tives. 

SrtTDXKTS   FOR    A    DEMOCaATlC    80CIXTT 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS)  had  been  providing  the  main  thrust 
of  the  New  Left  movement.  This  organization 
now  has  some  225  chapters  and  claims  40,000 
members. 

During  the  past  year,  as  Its  national  lead- 
ership narrowed  Into  a  hard-core  of  professed 
revolutionary  communists,  a  power  struggle 
erupted  which  split  the  SDS  leadership  three 
ways  with  each  faction  posturing  mlUtantly. 
In  addition,  bard-core  communist  elements 
are  Intensifying  their  own  activities  in  the 
New  Left  movement. 

TOCTNC  SOCIALIST  ALLIANCK    (TSA) 

Foremost  among  these  Is  the  Young  So- 
cialist Alliance.  It  U  the  youth  group  of  the 
Trotskylst  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP). 
In  the  past  year  It  has  Just  about  tripled  its 
membership,  which  has  Jumped  from  400  to 
nearly  1,200.  The  YSA's  line  of  proposed 
Marxist  reform  is  quite  palatable  to  mamy 
young  dissidents.  The  YSA  has  what  the  SDS 
lacked  In  the  form  of  cohesive  leadership 
and  organizational  structuring. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  YSA  controls 
a  readymade  channel  through  which  to  ex- 
pand Its  Influence  and  develop  new  recruits. 
It  Is  the  Student  Mobilization  Committee 
(SMC),  one  of  the  major  organizing  groups 
behind  antiwar  demonstrations.  Every  na- 
tional office  of  the  SMC  Is  communist  con- 
trolled  by   8WP/YSA    members.   There    are 
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regional  SMC  offices  throughout  the  country 
with  widespread  representations  on  college 
campuses. 

In  short,  the  followers  of  Leon  Trotsky  in 
the  United  States  feel  they  finally  have  an 
opportunity  unparalleled  in  their  historic 
existence  and  struggle  In  this  country  to 
make  a  significant  gain  as  well  as  an  Impact 
on  our  social,  political  and  economic  policies 
In  line  with  communist  objectives. 

In  fact,  tbey  already  have  done  so  through 
"lelr  degree  of  Influence  on  the  direction  of 
le   antiwar   movement.   Working   hand    in 
and  with  current  and  former  members  of 
he  CommunUt  Party-USA.  the  Trotskyltes 
also  have  able  representation  on  the  steering 
committee  of  the  New  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee   to    End    the    War    In    Vietnam    (NMC), 
which  played  the  leading  role  In  organizing 
the  November  15,  1969,  antiwar  demonstra- 
Uona  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. California. 

A  number  of  the  Individuals  on  the  NMC 
steering  committee  who  are  or  have  been  af- 
filiated with  old-line  Communist  groups  are 
coordinating  their  activities  with  interna- 
tional Communist  elements.  They  attended 
several  meetings  held  both  Inside  and  out- 
side communist  countries  abroad  In  the  6- 
month  period  preceding  the  November  dem- 
onstrations. They  conferred  with  commu- 
nist representatives  from  various  countries. 
Including  some  from  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  major  emphasis  in  the  discussions  on 
those  occasions  was  on  the  need  to  keep  mas- 
sive propaganda  pressure  In  the  form  of  anti- 
war demonstrations  on  the  current  admin- 
istration In  the  United  States  to  force  a  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  VS.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. 

It  was  neither  by  accident  nor  coincidence 
that  the  demonstrations  held  In  Washington 
and  San  Francisco  on  November  15.  1969,  had 
accompanying  antl-U.S.  demonstrations  in 
other  countries  throughout  the  world  on  the 
same  day. 

This  brings  us  to  another  effect  of  the 
militant  course  taken  by  the  SDS  national 
leadership.  The  violence  produced  by  the 
young,  self- professed  communist  revolution- 
aries of  the  SDS  has  by  contrast  permitted 
old-line  Communist  members  of  groups 
such  as  Communist  Party — USA  and  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  to  don  a  cloak  of 
respectability. 

As  representatives  of  the  NMC  steering 
committee,  for  example,  they  throw  up  their 
hands  and  profess  to  abhor  the  violent-prone 
tactics  of  the  New  Left  militant.  Meanwhile, 
tbey  work  In  a  subtle  manner  to  exploit 
antiwar  sentiment  In  this  country  to  use  it 
as  a  base  for  continuing  attacks  against  U.S. 
foreign  policy — attacks  which  are  In  keeping 
with  international  communist  objectives. 

CHICAGO   TRIAL 

Eight  individuals.  Including  David  DelUn- 
ger.  Thomas  Hayden,  and  Bobby  Seale,  an 
officer  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  (BPP), 
were  placed  on  trial  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1969,  charged  with  violations  of 
the  Federal  antlrlot  statute  in  connection 
with  their  activities  during  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  August  1968.  On  No- 
vember 5,  1969,  the  presiding  Judge  declared 
a  mistrial  as  to  Seale  and  found  him  in  con- 
tempt of  court  on  16  counts.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  serve  3  months  on  each  coimt,  the 
sentences  to  run  consecutively  and  he  is 
scheduled  to  be  retried  April  23,  1970. 

Delllnger,  Hayden,  Rennard  Davis,  Abbott 
Hoffman,  and  Jerry  Rubin  on  February  18. 
1970,  were  found  guilty  of  violating  a  Fed- 
eral antlrlot  law;  the  remaining  two  defend- 
ants were  acquitted.  The  five  convicted  each 
received  sentences  of  6  years  in  prison  and  a 
95.000  fine. 

The  presiding  Judge  on  February  14  and 
15.  1970.  cited  all  seven  defendants  and  two 
defense  attorneys  for  contempt  of  court 
based  on  their  courtroom  conduct  during  the 
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trial.  Defense  attorneys  William  M.  Kunstler 
and  Leonard  I.  Welnglass  were  sentenced  to 
prison  for  48  months.  13  days  and  20  months, 
6  days,  respectively,  with  execution  stayed 
until  May  4,  1970.  The  seven  defendants  re- 
ceived sentences  ranging  from  2  months,  18 
days  to  29  months,  17  days  and  the  Judge 
ordered  immediate  confinement.  The  sen- 
tences for  the  antiriot  convictions  are  to  run 
concurrently  with  the  contempt  sentences. 

On  February  28,  1970,  based  on  order  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Delllnger,  Hayden. 
Davis,  Hoffman,  and  Rubin  were  released  on 
$25,000  bond  each.  John  Radford  Frolnes  and 
Lee  J.  Welner.  the  two  defendants  acquitted 
on  the  antiriot  charges  but  cited  for  con- 
tempt, were  each  released  on  915.000  bond; 
Attorneys  Kunstler  and  Welnglass  were  each 
admitted  to  915.000  bond  although  they  had 
not  been  confined. 

CHICAGO  DEMONSTRATIONS OCTOBF31  8-11,  1969 

The  SDS  sponsored  demonstrations  at  Chi- 
cago during  the  period  October  S-11.  1969,  to 
protest  this  trial.  Leaders  of  a  militant  fac- 
tion of  the  SDS  known  as  the  Weatherman 
Group  sponsored  a  series  of  violent  demon- 
strations during  the  period  designed,  accord- 
ing to  their  spokesman,  to  bring  the  war 
home  and  to  stop  the  trial. 

These  demonstrations  resulted  In  extensive 
vandalism  to  the  downtown  area  in  Chicago, 
numerous  injuries  to  lx>th  demonstrators  and 
police,  and  In  the  arrest  of  275  individuals, 
including  Mark  Rudd,  the  leader  of  the 
Weatherman  faction. 

During  one  demonstration  the  assistant 
corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of  Chicago  was 
severely  Injured  by  one  of  the  demonstrators. 
These  demonstrations  attracted  widespread 
publicity  and  served  to  Indicate  the  violent 
ends  to  which  SDS  Is  prepared  to  go. 

NATIONWIDE    DEMONSTRATIONS FTBRDART 

14-ai,     1970 

The  conclusion  of  the  Chicago  trial  was 
marked  by  numerous  demonstrations 
throughout  the  country.  NMC  called  for  dem- 
onstrations during  the  period  February  14-21, 
1970.  to  protest  "repression"  and  to  support 
the  individuals  on  trial.  In  some  Instances 
these  demonstrations  became  violent. 

For  example,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1970.  protest  groups.  Including  the 
Washington  Committee  to  Defend  the  Con- 
spiracy (WCDC).  sponsored  a  demonstration 
at  the  Watergate  Apartments,  the  home  of 
many  Government  officials,  Including  the  At- 
torney General.  Approximately  250  demon- 
strators attempted  to  smash  their  way 
through  police  lines  to  reach  this  apartment 
complex,  which  they  had  threatened  to  dis- 
rupt. After  being  dispersed  by  police,  the 
demonstrators  split  Into  small  groups  and 
committed  acts  of  vandalism;  140  arrests 
were  made  and  10  people  were  injured. 

At  Seattle,  Wash.,  80  arrests  were  made  on 
February  17,  1970,  when  demonstrators  at- 
tempted to  storm  the  courthouse.  Almost  all 
the  windows  In  the  courthouse  were  broken, 
as  well  as  windows  In  nearby  business  estab- 
lishments. 

February  21,  1970,  was  designated  as  "Con- 
spiracy Day"  by  the  NMC.  Demonstrations 
were  held  In  many  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  In  Washington,  D.C.,  up 
to  1,500  demonstrators  engaged  in  a  rally  and 
a  march.  Participants  In  the  march  became 
unruly,  stoned  police,  and  broke  some  win- 
dows. Over  100  arrests  were  made  in  getting 
the  crowd  under  control.  During  the  rally, 
William  Kunstler,  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  Chicago  defendants,  said  people  must  go 
to  the  streets  as  the  Government  responds 
only  to  the  "power  of  the  people."  He  added, 
"We  must  make  the  Government  afraid." 

STUDENT  AGITATION 

The  street  revolutionaries  produced  by  the 
New  Left  movement  were  responsible  for 
other  widespread  destructive  acts  of  violence. 
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During  the  1968-69  school  year,  there  were 
over  850  demonstrations  on  over  225  college 
campuses.  There  were  61  Instances  of  arson 
and /or  bombings.  Approximately  200  build- 
ing seizures  or  sit-ins  occurred.  Over  4.000 
Individuals  were  arrested  in  connection  with 
these  disorders.  Damage  to  campus  facilities 
ran  over  93  million.  Negro  students  played  a 
significant  part  in  more  than  185  of  the  dis- 
turbances. One  death  and  over  125  injuries 
were  reported. 

From  September  1,  1969,  to  February  1. 
1970.  there  were  over  375  demonstrations  on 
76  college  campuses.  There  were  30  Instances 
of  arson  and /or  bombings.  There  were  over 
50  sit-ins  or  building  seizures.  Over  1.600  ar- 
rests were  made  In  connection  with  campus 
disruptions.  Damage  approached  91,400,000. 
Eighty-two  of  the  demonstrations  were  racial 
in  nature,  Approximately  150  injuries  have 
been  reported. 

The  demonstrations  protested  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps,  military  recruiting 
on  the  campus,  university  research  for  the 
Government,  campus  recruiting  by  industry, 
school  regulatloixs  and  policy  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

ANTIWAR    ACTIVITIES 

Antiwar  activities  have  continued  on  a 
daily  basis  and  many  are  well  organized.  A 
National  Antiwar  Conference  was  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  4-5.  1969.  The  most 
prominent  antiwar  group  In  attendance  was 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  now  known  as  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam  (NMC) ,  led  by  David  Delllnger. 

Under  Delllnger's  guidance,  this  organiza- 
tion led  the  march  on  the  Pentagon  in  Oc- 
tober 1967  as  well  as  the  demonstrations  at 
the  August  1968  DemocraUc  Convention  in 
Chicago.  The  National  Antiwar  Conference 
in  Cleveland  voted  to  support  the  SDS  and 
the  BPP  by  participating  In  the  demonstra- 
tions at  Cliicago  during  the  trial  of  DelUnger 
and  the  seven  others  for  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral antiriot  statutes  arising  out  of  their  ac- 
tivities at  the  convention. 

The  Cleveland  conference  also  voted  to 
support  other  antiwar  demonstrations  in- 
cluding the  massive  gathering  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  November  15,  1969. 

The  NMC  is  planning  several  major  na- 
tionwide demonstrations  during  the  next 
several  months. 

On  April  15,  1970,  NMC  will  place  major 
emphasis  on  economic  issues  related  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  focusing  on  the  question 
"Who  pays  for  the  war  and  who  profits?" 
On  this  date  NMC  la  planning  visits  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  offices,  antl-lnfiatlon 
picketing,  boycotting  of  grocery  stores,  group 
tax  protests  or  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  support 
for  strikers  resisting  the  efforts  of  business 
and  Government  to  put  the  burden  of  the 
war  on  the  workers,  sit-downs  at  offices  and 
stockholders'  meetings  of  major  corporations 
with  Government  defense  contracts  and  dem- 
onstrations protesting  perpetuation  of  pov- 
erty and  the  low  level  o€  welfare  and  medical 
payments  caused  by  the  war. 

NMC  announced  that  the  April  16  activi- 
ties in  dozens  of  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  will  surpass  last  November's 
moratorium  march  in  Washington.  D.C.  They 
plan  to  have  major  demonstrations  In  New 
York.  Washington.  Detroit  and  either  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 

On  May  30,  1970,  NMC  plans  antiwar  mass 
actions  at  a  number  of  military  bases 
throughout  the  United  States. 

VIXTNAK    ICORATOBItnC    COmCITTZE     (TICC) 

This  organization  came  Into  being  In  1969 
and  Is  self-described  as  an  effort  to  maximize 
public  pressure  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  by 
encouraging  a  broad  cross  section  of  America 
to  protest  against  the  war.  It  called  for  a 
moratorium  against  "business  as  usual"  on 
October  15,  1969,  and  this  was  scheduled  to 
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be  followed  by  lengthened  moratoriums  In 
the  following  months  until  a  firm  commit- 
ment Is  made  by  the  United  States  to  a 
definite  timetable  for  total  withdrawal  of 
United  States  troops  from  Vietnam  or  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  is  signed. 

On  October  15,  1969,  demonstrations  called 
by  the  VMC  were  held  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  was  estimated  that  500.000  Indi- 
viduals participated  in  this  activity  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  The  demonstrations  in- 
cluded teach-ins,  rallies,  inarches  and  pidtet- 
ing.  The  majority  of  the  participants  were 
of  high  school  and  college  age.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  demonstrations  were  held  through- 
out the  city  and  at  various  Government 
agencies  Including  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  NMC  and  the  VMC  cooperated  in  sup- 
porting demonstrations  November  13-15, 1969, 
at  Washington,  D.C.  The  activities  during 
this  period  Included  a  "March  Against 
Death,"  a  march  of  same  225.000  people  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  a  mass  rally  at  the 
Wasliington  Monument.  These  planned  dem- 
onstraUons  were  stated  to  be  peaceful  but 
they  were  far  from  it. 

On  November  14.  1969,  some  3,000  individ- 
uals participated  in  a  rally  sponsored  by  the 
Revolutionary  ConUngent  (RC),  a  coalition 
of  militants  from  various  factions  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) ,  the 
Youth  International  Party  and  other  groups. 
They  attempted  to  loarch  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese Embassy  In  Washington,  D.C,  but 
were  broken  up  by  police  using  tear  gas  after 
they  had  committed  acts  of  vandalism. 

David  DelUnger,  one  of  the  major  speakers 
at  the  mass  rally  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment on  November  15.  1969.  invited  those 
participating  to  a  demonstration  at  the  Jus- 
tice BuUdlng.  This  demonstration,  urged  on 
by  a  group  of  militants  including  facUons  of 
the  SDS  and  the  RC,  attracted  between 
5,000  and  6,000  persons  who  surrounded  the 
buUding  while  chanting  antiwar  slogans. 
Militants  among  the  group  broke  windows, 
threw  paint  on  the  building,  lowered  the  U.S. 
flag  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  replace 
It  with  a  Vletcong  fiag.  Police  dispersed  the 
group  with  tear  gas  and  foUowing  this,  smaU 
bands  of  militants  roamed  the  dty  causing 
damage  to  numerous  businesses. 

The  November  demonstrations  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  resulted  In  Injury  to  606  persons. 
Including  26  police  officers.  During  the  period 
of  the  3  days  of  demonstrations.  175  Individ- 
uals were  arrested.  Damage  to  privately 
owned  and  Government  property  was  esti- 
mated at  approximately  9250.000.  Overtime 
pay  for  area  police  departments  required  in 
handling  the  dMnonstrators  was  estimated  at 
almost  9500.000.  The  cost  of  mamtaining 
troops  in  Washington  was  estimated  at  about 
91  million. 

FOREIGN    TRAVRL    OF    NKW    LTFTIBTS 

Mr.  Hoover.  Frequently,  we  find  New  I^ft- 
type  individuals  Involved  In  organization* 
that  actively  promote  travel  out  of  the  coun- 
try in  furtherance  of  revolutionary  aims  and 
in  violation  of  travel  restrictions.  Organiza- 
tions in  this  category  are  the  Commltteee  of 
Returned  Volunteers  and  the  Venceremos 
Brigade. 

COMMITTEE     OF    RETURNED     VOLUNTE^W      (CRV) 

The  CRV  was  established  in  1966  and  has 
its  national  headquarters  In  New  York  City. 
It  Is  composed  of  individuals  who  have  vol- 
untarily served  abroad  in  the  various  coun- 
tries In  Africa.  Asia,  and  South  America,  the 
so-called  "Third  World."  The  majority  of 
the  memberslilp  Is  made  up  of  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  As  of  July  1969.  the  mem- 
bership of  the  CRV  totaled  approximately 
1.000  in  12  cities.  The  membership  figure  in- 
cludes those  who  reside  outside  of  ch^>ta' 


Tbe  CRV  has  been  active  in  demonstra- 
tions against  U.S.  poilcles,  particularly  those 
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pertaining  to  the  "Third  Worli"  and  Viet- 
nam. In  June  and  July  1969  It  s|>onBored  two 
trip*  to  Cuba  to  observe  the  pQogreea  of  the 
revolution.  These  tripe  were  niade  without 
the  necessary  State  E>ep>artment  clearance. 

Tht  national  assembly  of  the  organization, 
with  some  85  persons  In  attendalsce,  was  held 
In  rural  Minnesota  during  Sepflember  13-16, 
1969.  This  group  adopted  a  re(vlsed  "state- 
ment of  purpoee"  calling  for  self-determJna- 
tJon  for  the  "Third  World,"  etaulUble  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  wealtt .  and  condi- 
tions for  a  new  society.  Aoco-dlng  to  the 
statement,  none  of  these  g(ials  can  be 
achieved  "unless  there  Is  revolution  In  the 
Third  World'  and  In  the  Unltei  SUtee  " 

National  Assembly  actions  ccmmltted  the 
CRV  to  the  following: 

1.  Support  of  the  struggle  of  ihe  Vietnam- 
ese people  for  national  liberation  and  re- 
jection of  the  presence  of  V  S.  troops  tn 
South  Vietnam. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  South  Vietnam  as 
the  only  legitimate  voice  of  th«  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

3.  Support  of  the  Cuban  revolution.  The 
CRV  "will  tolerate  no  act  of  our  Government 
against  Cuba  and  will  resist  to  their  fuUeet 
capacity  all  existing  and  futuie  Imperialist 
acts  of  our  country  against  tbi>  Cuban  rev- 
olution." 

4.  Accept  as  legitimate  the  aiimed  struggle 
for  national  liberation  engage!  In  by  the 
people  of  "whlte-raclst-ruled  Africa." 

5.  Opposition  to  the  preeence  bf  U.S.  troops 
In  South  Korea. 

6.  Abolition  of  the  U.S.  Peao»  Corps. 

VKNCEIZlCOfl   BUCADX    (rB) 

The  Venceremoa  Brigade  was  org^anlzed  in 
June  1960  for  the  announced  pjurpoee  of  ac- 
tively supporting  the  Cuban  revolution  by 
aaslstlng  In  the  1970  Cuban  su^ar  cane  har- 
vest. "Venceremoe"  translated  Is  "we  will 
win,"  and  was  a  slogan  of  thei  late  aneeto 
"Che"  Guevara,  Cuban  revolutionary  leader. 

The  executive  committee  of  Als  organiza- 
tion represents  a  coalition  of  representa- 
tives from  various  organlzatlone  of  the  New 
Left  and  has  received  organisational  sup- 
port from  groups  such  as  the  jStudents  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  the  Trotjkylst  Yotmg 
Socialist  Alliance  and  the  militant  Black 
Panther  Party.  At  the  time  of  Its  formation 
the  executive  committee  annsunced  that 
Brigade  members,  while  In  Cubt,  would  alM) 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion, the  Third  World  struggle,  socialism 
and  "the  movement"  In  the  United  States. 
Information  has  been  received  that  Brlgad* 
participants,  upon  return  to  the  United 
States  would  be  assigned  to  dlr»ct  and  work 
In  bringing  about  a  revolution  In  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Brigade  was  organized  In  open  de- 
fiance of  the  VS.  State  DepiLrtment  ban 
on  travel  to  Cuba.  As  orlglnallj  constituted. 
It  was  to  consist  of  two  contli  gents  of  160 
persons  each.  However,  the  first  contingent, 
consisting  of  over  300  Individuals,  traveled 
to  Cuba  via  Mexico  during  late  November 
and  early  December  1969.  This  group  re- 
turned via  Canada  aboard  a  Cutsan  freighter 
on  February  13, 1970. 

A  second  and  larger  contingent  departed 
from  the  United  States  the  saoie  day  aboard 
11  buses,  en  route  to  Canada  where  they 
boarded  the  freighter  for  the  trip  to  Cuba. 
Each  group  was  scheduled  to  ciit  sugar  cane 
for  approximately  3  months  apd  be  given 
a  tour  of  Cuba.  Travel  for  tie  first  con- 
tingent was  made  under  the  i^ame  "C  and 
C  Associates."  which  stands  fot  "Cane  Cut- 
ters Associates,"  while  the  second  contin- 
gent. Initially  utilizing  the  pratext  of  a  ski 
trip,  traveled  under  the  nam«  "Sklmasters 
International."  The  first  bus  load  of  this 
contingent   was   denied   entry  by   Canadian 
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ofTlclals  as  the  group  obviously  was  not  pre- 
pared for  a  ski  trip.  This  fact  was  picked 
up  by  the  press  and  the  true  purpose  of 
this  travel  was  publicized  extensively. 

Applicants  were  reminded  that  they  must 
be  prepared  to  respect  Cuban  laws  against 
use  of  marijuana  and  drugs.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  application  to  participate 
in  the  VB  travel  Is  detailed  and  requires  a 
voluntary  statement  as  to  each  Individual's 
background  and  his  Involvement  and  moti- 
vation In  "the  movement."  The  completed 
application  Is  Ideally  suited  for  Inclusion  In 
foreign  Intelligence  files  for  possible  future 
reference. 

COMMtTKIST  PARTY USA 

Mr.  Hoover.  Having  been  beset  by  factlon- 
allst  struggles  for  many  months.  Communist 
Party — USA  leader  Gus  Hall  at  the  party's 
19th  national  convention  during  April  30- 
May  4,  1969,  overcame  his  opposition  and 
enabled  the  party  to  enter  the  fiscal  yeso' 
1970  with  a  veneer  of  unity. 

Prior  to  the  convention,  several  prominent 
leaders  of  the  party  had  been  engaged  In  a 
prolonged  factlonallst  struggle  against  the 
leadership  over  a  number  of  Issues,  such  as 
total  subservience  to  Moscow,  especially  In 
regard  to  situations  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  failure  of  the  party 
to  develop  a  close  relationship  with  either 
the  New  Left  or  militant  black  nationalists. 

Gus  Hall's  tactic  of  Influencing  the  com- 
position of  most  of  the  district  delegations 
to  the  convention  enabled  him  to  whip  the 
membership  into  Une  and  rout  his  opposi- 
tion. In  the  words  of  one  observer,  the  party 
had  returned  to  "the  old  time  religion"  in 
that  it  amended  the  party  constitution  to 
bring  forth  a  more  strict  application  of  dem- 
ocratic centralism  which.  In  effect.  Is  dicta- 
tion from  the  top.  Reorganization  of  the 
party,  which  took  place  at  the  national  com- 
mittee meeting  held  In  September  1969.  re- 
moved from  positions  of  power  almost  all 
Individuals  who  do  not  openly  support  Hall. 

Today,  as  always,  the  party  is  subservient 
to  Moscow.  Moscow  even  passed  on  the  par- 
ty's program  adopted  at  Its  convention  earlier 
In  1969  and  objected  to  a  portion  which  indi- 
cated communism  in  the  United  States 
should  be  so  modeled  as  to  avoid  "forced 
march"  tactics  which  led  to  unwarranted  in- 
fringements on  personal  liberties  and  to 
bureaucratic  excesses  in  certain  other  coun- 
tries. These  references  were  deleted.  Appar- 
ently the  Soviets  objected  to  this  portion  of 
the  program  as  indicating  all  Is  not  perfect 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  further  demonstrations  of  the  true  alle- 
giance of  the  Communist  Party — USA,  Hall 
led  the  party's  delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Communist  and  Work- 
ers Parties  In  Moscow  in  June  1969  and  the 
party  worked  openly  8md  behind  the  scenes 
In  support  of  the  Soviet  i>ositlon  on  all  mat- 
ters. In  September  1969,  Hall  traveled  via 
Moscow  to  Hanoi.  North  Vietnam,  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  On  his  return 
Journey,  he  stopped  in  Moscow  and  held  pri- 
vate discussions  with  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Gen- 
eral Secretary.  Communist  Party  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  other  Soviet  leaders.  When 
he  returned  to  the  United  States.  Hall  told 
a  meeting  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
party  In  this  country  about  his  trip  and 
some  of  the  details  of  his  discussions,  p<4nt- 
ing  out  the  party  here  was  very  well  thought 
of  by  foreign  Communist  leaders,  particu- 
larly those  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  he 
had  received  preferred  treatment  while 
abroad. 

Party  leaders  continue  to  make  speaking 
appearances  on  school  campuses,  there  hav- 
ing been  60  such  appearances  during  the 
1968-69  school  year.  One  significant  party 
gain  in  this  area  was  made  when  Herbert 
Aptheker,  publicly  identified  on  numerous 
occasions  as  a  party  member  and  spokesman. 
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was  appointed  to  the  position  of  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  starting  in  September   1969. 

I  submit  a  list  of  the  public  appearance  of 
party  leaders  on  campuses  during  the  school 
year  1968-69. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  Without  objection  we  shall 
Insert  this  list  at  this  point  In  the  record. 

(The  list  follows:) 

PUBUC      APPEARANCES      OP     PARTY      LEAOEHS      ON 

CAMPUSES,     SCHOOL     YEAR     196S-69 SCHOOL. 

SPEAKER,    AND    DATE 

Notre  Dame  University,  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
Michael  Zagarell;  September  15,  1968. 

Valley  Slate  College,  Northridge,  Calif.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;   September  19,  1968. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.;  Charlene  Mitchell;  September  35,  1968. 

Susquehanna  University,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;   September  26,  1968. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Michael  Zagarell;  September  26,  1968. 

Standard  Evening  High  School,*  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Michael  Zagarell;  September  26, 
1968. 

University  of  Illinois,  Circle  Campus,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Charlene  Mitchell;  October  3,  1968. 

University  of  Illinois,  Circle  Campus,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Louis  Dlskln;  October  3.  1968. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;  October  4,  1968. 

Mundelein  College,  Chicago.  111.;  Charlene 
Mitchell;  October  7,  1968. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;  October  8,  1968. 

Bloomfleld  College,  Bloomfleld,  N.J.; 
Michael  Zagarell:  October  10,  1968. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;   Charlene  Mitchell;   October  14,  1968. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Charlene    Mitchell:    October    15,    1968. 

Northeastern  University,  Boston.  Mass.; 
Michael  Zagarell;   October  15,  1968.  . 

Brandels  University,  Waltham,  Mass.; 
Michael  Zagarell;  October  16,  1968. 

Colby  College,  WatervlUe,  Maine;  Michael 
Zagarell;  October  16,  1968 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine;  Mi- 
chael Zagarell;  October  16,  1968 

University  of  Maine  at  Portland,  Portland. 
Maine;  Michael  Zagarell;  October  16,  1968. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;  October  16,  1968. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  HI.;  Herbert 
Aptheker;  October  16,  1968. 

Northwest  Missouri  State  College,  Mary- 
vUle.  Mo.;  Herbert  Aptheker;  October  17, 
1968. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Memorial  Union, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Charlene  Mitchell;  October 
17,  1968. 

City  College  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;  October  18.  1968. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.;  Michael 
Zagarell;  October  18, 1968. 

University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  RJ.; 
l^chael  Zagarell:  October  18. 1968. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.;  Charlene 
Mitchell;  Octol>er  33,  1968. 

Plsk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Charlene 
Mitchell:  October  34,  1968. 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Joee,  Calif.; 
Charlene  Mitchell:  October  28,  1968. 

Merrltt  College,  Oakland,  CalU.;  Charlene 
Mitchell;  October  38, 1968. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Michael  Zagarell,  October  28,  1968. 

Temple  Buell  College,  Denver.  Colo.;  Mi- 
chael Zagarell;  October  29, 1968. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;  October  39,  1968. 

CaUfornla  State  College,  Hayward.  Calif.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;  October  30, 1968. 

LoweU  State  College,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Char- 
lene MltcheU;  October  31,  1968. 
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Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;  October  31, 1968. 

Boston  SUte  College,  Boston,  Mass.;  Char- 
lene Mitchell,  November  1, 1968. 

Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Char- 
lene Mitchell;  November  2, 1968. 

Howard  University,  Washington.  D.C.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;  November  4,  1968. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.;  Michael 
Elsenscher;  November  12,  1968. 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.; 
Herbert  Aptheker;  December  12.  1968. 

St.  Norbert's  CoUege,  De  Pere,  Wis.;  Herbert 
Aptheker;  January  9, 1969. 

IVjugaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss.;  Herbert 
Aptheker;  February  5.  1969. 

California  Lutheran  College,  Thousand 
Oaks,  Calif.;  Herbert  Aptheker;  February  6, 

New  York  University,  New  York.  N,Y,; 
Michael  Myerson;  February  13,  1969. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine;  Char- 
lene Mitchell:  February  18,  1969. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.;  Herbert  Ap- 
theker: March  3, 1969. 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.; 
Charlene  Mitchell,  March  6,  1969. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.;  Claude  Ughtfoot;  March  11,  1969. 

Littleton  High  School,*  Uttleton,  Colo.; 
Robert  Trujlllo;  March  14, 1969. 

University  of  Northern  Iowa.  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa;  Herbert  Aptheker;  April  8,  1969. 

Idaho  State  University,  Pocatello,  Idaho; 
Herbert  Aptheker;  AprU  10,  1969. 

Bradley  University,  Peoria,  HI,;  Richard 
CrUey:  April  14, 1969. 

Elmhurst  College.  Elmhurst,  HI.;  Herbert 
Aptheker;  April  16,  1969. 

Marshall  University,  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 
Herbert  Aptheker;  AprU  18, 1969. 

University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston.  R.I.; 
Herbert  Aptheker;  May  13,  1969. 

Central  State  University,  Wllberforce. 
Ohio;  Charlene  Mitchell;  May  17.  1969. 

Federal  City  College.  Washington.  D.C.; 
Claude  Lightfoot;  May  25,  1969. 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  University 
Park,  Pa.;  Arnold  Johnson;  May  26,  1969. 

Belolt  College,  Belolt,  Wise.;  Claude  Light- 
foot;  June  37,  1969. 

COMMUNIST  INFLUENCE  IN  RACIAL  MATTERS 

Mr.  Hoovni.  The  Communist  Party — ^USA 
continues  to  be  conclUatory  In  regard  to  the 
emergence  of  black  extremism  In  the  clvU 
rights  movement  and  In  the  educational  field. 

In  fact,  the  party  In  recent  months  has  be- 
come tocreaslngly  active  In  Its  support  of 
such  extreme  organizations  as  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  Although  the  party  has  had 
both  Ideological  and  tactical  differences  with 
the  Black  Panther  Party,  certain  of  its  leaders 
feel  the  party  must  unite  with  them  In  the 
fight  against  repression,  and  this  unity  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  m  party 
literature  and  speeches. 

PROGRESSIVE   LABOR    PARTY     (PLP) 

The  Progressive  Labor  Party  was  founded 
In  1962  by  extremists  who  broke  away  from 
the  Communist  Party— USA.  Growing  stead- 
ily, many  of  Its  more  than  350  members 
and  numerous  sympathizers  are  concentrated 
In  the  labor  Industry  where  they  attempt  to 
capitalize  on  any  employee  problems  or  ad- 
verse working  conditions  which  can  be  used 
to  promote  discontent  with  the  object  of 
discrediting  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  systems  of  the  United  States. 

Of  equal  significance  Is  the  PLP's  stepped- 
up  efforts  to  extend  Its  Influence  on  college 
campuses.  Its  ability  to  seize  upon  situations 
xipe  for  violence  Is  revealed  by  its  role  in 
campus  violence  and  disturbances,  and  its 
attempted  takeover  of  the  SDS  during  its 
national  convention  In  June  1969  at  Chicago, 

m. 

The  PLP  maintains  close  contact  with  pro- 
Chinese  communist  groups  abroad.  As  long 
ago  as  1967  It  became  evident  that  the  Com- 
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munlst  Party  of  China  considered  the  PLP 
a  revolutionary  Marxist-Leninist  Party  In  the 
United  States  well  worthy  of  support.  The 
Chinese  communists  subsidize  the  PLP 
through  the  purchase  of  Its  various  publica- 
tions. PLP  leaders  have  been  In  periodic 
contact  with  Chinese  agencies  and  these 
leaders  have  on  occasion  visited  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

SOCIALIST    WORKERS    PARTY     (SWP) 

Although  differing  from  the  Communist 
Party — USA  as  to  the  means  to  achieve  the 
goal,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  also  wants 
to  achieve  a  communist  America.  It  and  Its 
youth  group,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
(YSA)  have  been  successful  as  previously 
Indicated  In  organizing,  dominating,  and  con- 
trolling many  of  the  major  anti-war  move- 
ments. The  YSA,  which  strikingly  Increased 
Its  membership  during  1968-69.  has  been  very 
active  In  establishing  new  chapters  on  or 
near  niunerous  college  campuses  throughout 
the  country. 

In  this  regard,  the  national  leadership  of 
the  Student  Mobilization  Committee  (SMC) . 
which  evolved  out  of  the  National  Student 
Strike  for  Peace  Conference  held  in  Chicago, 
ni..  m  December  1986  Is  under  the  complete 
•control  of  the  YSA  and/or  the  SWP  as  I 
mentioned  earlier.  Although  the  National 
Student  Strike  for  Peace  Conference  was 
originally  organized  by  the  Communist 
Party — USA,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  SWP 
In  1968. 

"The  Student  Moblllzer,"  the  publication 
of  the  SMC,  sets  forth  the  following  alms  of 
this  group:  Bring  the  GIs  home  from  Viet- 
nam now;  end  the  campus  complicity  with 
the  war;  and  win  self-determination  for 
Vietnam  and  black  America. 

The  SMC  has  pledged  Itself  to  organize 
high  school  students,  college  students,  fu- 
ture draftees,  GIs  and  all  yoimg  people  to 
fight  for  these  alms. 

The  SMC  most  certainly  presents  a  broad 
base  of  operation  for  Its  SWP- YSA  leaders. 

EXTREMIST    ORGANIZATIONS 

We  have  continued  to  see  Intensive  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  both  black  and  white  ex- 
tremist organizations  across  the  country. 
Their  activities  have  placed  an  increasing 
demand  upon  the  FBI's  manpower  and  re- 
sources. 

Significantly,  black  extremists  are  now  en- 
tering Into  a  new,  more  sophisticated  and 
much  more  dangerous  phase.  Where  In  the 
past  the  black  extremists  were  primarily  en- 
gaged In  crlmlnal-tj'pe  protest  activities  such 
as  burnings  and  lootings,  they  are  now  de- 
veloping coalitions  with  white  leftist  and 
radical  elements. 

BLACK    PANTHER    PARTY     (BPP) 

The  Black  Panther  Party,  a  black  extrem- 
ist organization,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  hoodlum-type  revolutionaries,  continues 
to  be  most  active  and  dangerous  from  an  in- 
ternal security  standpoint.  Originating  in 
1966  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  It  expanded  its  ac- 
tivities all  across  the  country  forming  over 
40  chapters.  Following  a  purge  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  deliberately  reduced  its  chapters  to 
approximately  30  but  now  once  again  It  Is 
steadily  growing.  Its  estimated  membership 
consists  of  800  to  900  hard-core  guerrilla- 
type  members  with  many  thoxisands  of  sup- 
porters in  the  major  urban  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

ATTACKS    ON    POLICE 

A  free  society  is  In  trouble  when  blatant 
propaganda  so  overshadows  truth  that  the 
rule  of  law  is  Jeopardized.  Currently,  law  en- 
forcement agencies  throughout  the  country 
are  wrongly  accused  of  harassment  by  many 
well-intentioned  but  uninformed  voices 
echoing  outright  Ues  generated  by  the  law- 
less BPP. 

This  attack  on  police  Is  not  new.  Since  Its 
inception,   the  BPP   has   reserved  Its  most 
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vicious  Invectives  for  law  enforcement  ofll- 
claU.  "Off  the  pigs!"  Jargon  for  "kiU  the 
police" — Is  a  familiar  shout  at  Panther  ral- 
lies. Panther  publications  aboxmd  with  car- 
toons encouraging  physical  attacks  on  po- 
Uce  depicted  as  pigs.  Toddlers  in  Panther 
"schools"  do  their  exercises  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  chant,  "There  Is  a  pig  upon 
the  hill — if  you  don't  kUl  him  the  Panthers 
wUl." 

These  are  not  Idle  catchwords.  The  Pan- 
thers mean  business — revolutionary  business. 
Police  have  been  lured  Into  ambush  by  Pan- 
thers carrying  out  cold-blooded  assassina- 
tion plots.  Negro  and  white  police  are  treated 
alike.  Panthers  say  they  make  no  distinction 
between  black  and  white  policemen. 

Se  Panthers'  ferocious  attacks  on  law  en- 
ment  officers  are  understandable  since 
It  Is  the  police  that  stand  between  them 
and  their  attempts  to  rule  by  terror.  It  Is 
difficult,  however,  to  understand  how  any 
responsible,  law-abiding  persons  can  con- 
done, much  less  lend  support  to,  such  terror- 
istic tactics. 

In  keeping  vrtth  its  Intense  hatred  of  and 
vindictive  hysteria  against  local  police,  two 
BPP  chapters  engaged  in  shoot-outs  with  lo- 
cal police  during  December  1969.  On  boih 
occasions  the  police  were  attempting  to  ex- 
ecute duly  authorized  search  and /or  arrest 
warrants.  In  Chicago,  111.,  on  December  4, 
1969,  seven  heavily  armed  Panthers  were  ar- 
rested and  two  were  killed.  One  police  officer 
was  wounded  by  gunfire  and  one  Injured  by 
flying  glass.  At  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1969.  three  police  officers  and  two  Pan- 
thers were  wounded  during  a  4-hovir  gun 
batUe  at  BPP  headquarters.  The  Black  Pan- 
thers In  Los  Angeles  were  heavily  armed  and 
their  headquarters  was  fortified  with  sand- 
bags, reinforced  doors  and  gunports,  and  had 
a  partially  completed  escape  tunnel. 

Following  the  above  shootouts  between 
poUce  and  the  BPP,  the  BPP's  top  attorney, 
Charles  Garry,  cUlmed  that  28  Panthers  have 
been  murdered  by  police  since  1968.  In  a 
press  release  dated  December  13,  1969.  the 
BPP  was  hard  pressed  to  Identify  even  20  of 
the  members  which  It  claimed  were  "killed 
m  cold  blood"  by  poUce.  Of  the  20  named, 
four  had  been  killed  by  members  of  a  rival 
black  extremist  group  of  the  west  coast:  one 
died  of  barbiturate  intoxication:  one  was  shot 
and  killed  by  a  store  owner  during  a  robbery 
attempt;  one  was  killed  by  his  wife  over  a 
love  affair  he  was  having  with  a  female  Black 
Panther;  and  another  Is  alleged  to  have  been 
tortured  and  klUed  by  BPP  members,  14  of 
whom.  Including  Chairman  Bobby  Seale, 
have  been  Indicted  In  connection  with  this 
member's  death. 

The  claim  of  the  BPP  that  it  is  an  In- 
nocent victim  of  police  persecution  and 
genocide  Is  rendered  absurd  by  the  fact  that 
since  1967  at  least  five  police  officers  have 
been  killed  by  BPP  members  and  42  officers 
wounded.  One  of  the  officers  was  killed  by 
a  Panther  with  a  shotgun  blast  at  point- 
blank  range  as  the  officer  lay  wounded  and 
helpless  on  the  ground. 

Attacks  have  not  been  limited  to  the  police. 
While  falsely  claiming  their  intent  to  protect 
the  black  community.  Panthers  have,  In  fact, 
assaulted  and  threatened  Negro  citizens  who 
have  tried  to  assist  the  poUce.  Neighborhood 
storw  have  been  forced  to  "contribute"  food 
suppUes  and  money  under  fear  of  Panther 
violence.  Many  other  persons  have  been  the 
victims  of  these  hoodlums  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1969  alone  BPP  members  were  ar- 
rested for  serious  crimes  including  murder, 
armed  robbery,  rape,  bank  robbery,  and 
burglary. 

ARRESTS    or   BPP    LEADERS 

BPP  leaders  have  been  arrested  for  vlolr- 
tlon  of  Federal  and  local  laws.  Included  are 
such  national  leaders  as  Huey  P.  Newton  for 
kllUng  a  police  officer:  Leroy  Eldrldge  Cleaver, 
on  charges  stemming  from  a  gim  battle  be- 
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tween  BPP  members  and  cJakl»nd,  Calif, 
police:  Bobby  Scale,  on  charges  growing  out 
of  actlvltlea  dvirlng  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Chicago.  HI.,  Inl  1968  and  more 
recenUy  In  connection  with  t^e  alleged  BPP 
miirder  of  one  of  the  BPP  meribers  suspected 
of  cooperating  with  police  aiithorltlea;  and 
David  HllUard.  on  charges  of  liialclng  a  public 
threat  against  the  PresldentJ  This  occtirred 
In  a  speech  delivered  by  him  |before  a  crowd 
of  people  attending  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
rally  in  San  Francisco.  Calif..  <|n  November  15, 


obscenltlee  HII- 
Illchard   Nixon" 


1969.  In  language  flUed  with 

llard  stated   "We   will   kill 

adding  that  they  will  kill  anyone  else  who 

stands  In  the  way  of  "our  fr«  edom  " 

Newton  and  Seale  remala 
Cleaver  disappeared  prior  td  the  time  his 
parole  on  an  assault  with  intsnt  to  kill  con- 
viction was  revoked  and  fle^  to  Cuba  and 
then  to  Algeria.  Hilllard  Is  fr 

In  spite  of  these  arrests  and  BPP  purges 
of  Its  own  ranks,  the  BPP  coQtlnuea  to  pro- 
gress and  to  foment  strife  i.nd  turmoil.  Al 
though  Cleaver  Is  In  Algeria  le  continues  to 
exert  a  great  deal  of  influenci  (  over  the  oper- 
ations of  the  BPP  and  certali  leaders  of  the 
BPP  have  traveled  to  Algeria 
with  Cleaver.  Cleaver  has  est<  bllshed  contact 
with  the  Al  Fatah,  a  terroilst  Arab  group 
which  has  engaged  In  sustair  ed  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities against  Israel,  and  "  ^~ 
paper  has  advocated  active 
Al  Fatah. 

STOCKPnjNo  or  wApons 

In  a  recent  television  Interview,  a  Panther 
leader  denied  his  organization  was  storing  an 
arsenal  of  weapons.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts 
In  conjunction  with  arrests  tiade  at  Panther 
offices  over  the  past  3  years, 
covered  125  machlneguns. 
guns,  rifles,  and  hand  grefaades.  together 
with  thoxisands  of  rounds  of  ammunition. 
They  also  found  47  Molotov  cocktails  plus 
homemade  bombs,  gun  powder 
accumulation  of  bayonets , 
machetes. 

An  edition  of  "The  Black  panther."  official 
BPP  newspaper,  contains  an 
Ing  Panthers  against  the  use 


the  BPP   news- 
support  of  the 


and    an 
swords,     and 


article  cautlon- 
of  small-caliber 
weapons  and  recommends  Instead  a  high- 
powered  rifle  with  "•  •  •  enough  klUlng 
force  to  knock  the  pig  out  <f  his  shoes  at  a 
distance  of  three  or  more  bloc  ks  •  •  • ."  That 
article  concludes  with  the  itatement,  "The 
only  good  pig  Is  a  dead  plgt!!' 

EKVOLtmONAKT   Q  SALS 

BPP  leaders  admit  that  th^y  use  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrines  as  thflr  guide  to  ac- 
tion. They  have  proclaimed  ihelr  revolution- 
ary Intentions  and  have  openly  called  for 
the  atoasslnatlon  of  the  ly^sldent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  violebt  overthrow  of 
the  Government.  The  New  LSft  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  have  been  qvick  to  support 
BPP  antlpoUce  and  antl-Ooiemment  exhor- 
tations. Internationally,  Panthers  fleeing 
from  criminal  charges  and  seeking  support 
for  their  program  have  be4n  welcomed  In 
Communist  countries.  I 

If  anyone  had  any  doubts'  about  the  revo- 
lutionary alms  and  goals  of  the  BPP,  they 
should  have  been  dispelled  by  Cleaver's  re- 
marks In  an  interview  preeected  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  (CBS)  televi- 
sion network  program  "60  Minutes"  oo  Jan- 
uary 6.  1970.  The  Interview  *nth  Cleaver  was 
taped  in  Algiers  by  Mike  Wallace  of  CBS 
Cleaver  was  asked  about  thei  Panther  threats 
against  our  Nation's  leaderst  Cleaver  stated : 
"The  goal  Is  take  Senator  McCI^lan's  head. 
Now  the  process  of  getting  his  head  has  to 
rely  on  a  strategic  technlquf .  I  mean  I  can't 
Just  walk  In  and  take  hlsihead  and  walk 
out.  You  see,  I  have  to  get  past  the  gxiards 
and  get  past  thoee  who  migtit  try  to  protect 
his  plgbead.  So  to  me  I  tl|lnk  that  would 
mean  shooting  my  way  In  and  shooting  my 
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way  out  because  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  In, 
take  his  head  and  Just  sit  there," 

Cleaver  also  sUted  the  goal  Is  to  "take  off 
the  head  of  Richard  Nixon."  Wben  asked  if 
this  was  rhetoric,  Cleaver  replied  "This  is  not 
rhetoric.  I'm  telling  you  that  Richard  Nixon. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Senator  John  McClelland 
et  al.  Not  Just  them  but  all  of  the  pigs  of 
the  power  structure  have  to  be  apprehended 
euid  I  feel  myself,  you  see,  that  the  fate  that 
they  receive  will  depend  upon  the  resistance 
they  put  up.  I  feel  that  they  are  criminals. 
That  they  are  the  decisionmakers  who  are 
programing  oppression  and  destruction  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  around  the 
world. 

Cleaver  Indicated  during  the  Interview  that 
a  war  of  liberation  from  the  "fascist  imper- 
ialist social  order"  in  the  United  SUtes 
would  have  to  be  fought  and  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  a  part  of  It  even  if  he  has  to 
slip  back  into  the  country. 

The  BPP  Is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
Insldioiis  antl-Unlted  States  and  hate-type 
propaganda.  Among  other  things.  It  dis- 
tributes as  many  as  80,000  to  100,000  copies 
of  a  single  Issue  of  Its  weekly  paper,"  "The 
Black  Panther."  lisues  published  during 
December  1969  carried  advertisements  for 
BPP  Christmas  and  greeting  cards.  These 
cards,  60,000  copies  of  which  were  printed, 
depicted  such  scenes  as  a  Negro  youth  ask- 
ing for  guns  and  explosives  for  Christmas 
and  violent  attacks  on  police  who  were 
characterized  as  "pigs." 

The  BPP  sponsored  a  revolutionary  con- 
ference in  July  1969  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  called 
the  National  Conference  for  a  United  Front 
Against  Fascism.  Its  purpose  was  to  form  a 
coalition  of  black  and  white  radicals  who 
were  described  as  "oppressed  people."  Sig- 
nificantly, the  BPP  was  assisted  in  preparing 
for  the  conference  by  leaders  of  the  anarchist 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and  of  the 
Communist  Party — USA.  The  conference  was 
attended  by  approximately  3,000  persons, 
over  75  percent  of  them  white. 

CONTXIBUnONS 

The  sources  of  contributions  to  the  BPP 
are  many  and  varied.  Numerous  small  con- 
tributions are  regularly  received  by  the  BPP 
from  donors  In  the  United  States  and  foreign 
lands.  BPP  leaders  frequently  fill  speaking 
engagements  at  secondary  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  where  they  receive  honorari- 
ums of  up  to  SI. 900  for  each  engagement  as 
well  as  transportation  costs.  BPP  speakers 
made  189  app>earance8  at  these  educational 
institutions  during  the  1969  calendar  year. 
This  can  be  contrasted  with  the  year  1967 
when  BPP  speakers  made  11  appearances  at 
educational  institutions. 

SPKAKINC   APPKAKANCES 

I  present  a  list  of  speaking  appearances  of 
Black  Panther  Party  leaders  at  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  dvtrlng  the 
calendar  year  1969. 

Mr.  RooKKT.  Without  objection  we  shall 
Insert  this  Interesting  list  at  this  point  In 
the  record. 

(The  lUt  follows:) 

SPKAKINC      APPXARANCES      OP     BLACK      PANTHER 
PABTT   LKADSaS   AT  SECONDAST   SCHOOIA,   COL- 

LscEs.   AND   vsrmsmcB  DtraiNG   calendak 

TEAR   1SS9 

Date,  school,  and  speaker 

January  7.  1969,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  Bobby  Seale. 

January  8,  1969,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo.;  Lauren  R.  Watson. 

January  8,  1969.  Roosevelt  University,  Chi- 
cago, ni.;  Fred  Hampton.  Bobby  Rush. 

January  9-10,  1969.  University  of  Illinois, 
Ohampiaign,  111.;  Fred  Hampton,  Bobby  Rush. 
Diane  Dunn. 

January  9,  1969.  Wright  Junior  College, 
Chicago,  ni.;  Rufus  Walls,  Bobby  Rush,  Fred 
Hampton. 
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January  14,  1969.  Central  YMCA  Com- 
munity College,  Chicago,  111.;  Fred  Hampton, 
Bobby  Rush. 

January  15,  1969,  Oallfomla  State  College 
at  Long  Beach,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Alfred 
Jones. 

January  17,  1969.  Loop  City  College.  Chi- 
cago, HI.;  Fred  Hampton,  Robert  White, 

January  24,  196©,  Nasson  College,  Spring- 
vale,  Maine:  Thomas  D.  Pawley,  Carla  Ford. 
January  25,  1969,  Denver  University,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  Joe  Martin. 

January  27,  1969,  Western  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Macomb,  ni.:  Bobby  Rush. 

January  28-29.  1969,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle,  Wash.;   Aaron  Dixon. 

January  31,  1969,  University  of  Washing- 
ton. Seattle,  Wash.;  Kathy  Jones. 

February  7,  1969,  Fairfield  University,  Fair- 
field, Conn.;  Jose  Oonzalvez. 

February  7,  1969.  Woodlawn  Senior  High 
School,  Baltimore.  Md.;   Warren  Hart. 

February  9-15.  1969.  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Colo.;  Lauren  R.  Watson, 

February  10,  1969,  St  John's  College,  An- 
napolis, Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

February    10,    1969,    Eastern    Washington 

State  College,  Chaney,  Wash.;  Aaron  Dixon. 

February    10,    1969,   University   of   Illinois 

Circle  Campus,  Chicago,  ni.:  Robert  Brown. 

February  10,   1969,  Malcom  X  Jr.  College, 

Chicago.  111.;  Rufus  Walla. 

February  13.  1969,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomlngton,  Ind.;  Joe  Martin,  Stanford  Pat- 
ton.  Fred  Crawford. 

Febrtiary  13,  1969,  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, DeKalb,  ni.;   Fred  Hampton. 

February  14,  1969,  CaUfomla  State  College 
at  Lob  Angeles.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Raymond 
Hewitt.  Elaine  Brown. 

February  16.  1969.  Valparaiso  University, 
Valparaiso,  Ind.;  Joe  Martin.  Robert  CBan- 
non. 

February  16.  1969.  San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege. San  Diego.  Calif.;  Kenneth  Lee  Denmon, 
Walter  Wallace.  Jr. 

February  16,  1969,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver.  Colo.;  Lauren  R.  Watson. 

February  16,  1969.  Hollywood  High  School, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  :  Donald  Cox. 

February  17,  1969.  Crane  High  School,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Billy  Brooks,  Bobby  Rush,  Fred 
Hampton,  Rufus  Walls.  Jewel  Barker. 

February  19.  1969.  Roosevelt  University, 
Chicago.  111.;  Fred  Hampton. 

February  20.  1969.  Central  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College.  Warrensburg.  Mo.;  Felix 
O'Neal. 

February  20.  1969.  Chicago  State  Teachera 
College,  Chicago,  111.;  Bobby  Rush.  Billy 
Brooks. 

February  20.  1969.  Northeastern  University, 
Chicago,  ni.;  Fred  Hampton. 

February  20.  1969.  Roosevelt  University, 
Chicago,  m.;  Fred  Hampton,  Robert  Lee, 
Jerry  Dunnigan. 

February  21.  1968.  Roosevelt  University. 
Chicago.  HI.;  Rufus  Walls. 

February  21.  1969.  Colorado  College.  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Colo.;  Lauren  Watson. 

February  21.  1969,  Lee  High  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  EmlUo  Bermlss. 

February  21.  1969.  New  York  SUte  Uni- 
versity. Brockport.  N.Y.;  George  Mason 
Murray. 

February  22.  1969.  Columbia  University. 
New  York.  NY.;  Raymond  Hewitt. 

February  24,  1969,  Baltimore  Community 
College.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

February  26,  1969.  Northern  Hllnots  Uni- 
versity, DeKalb.   HI.;    Fred  Hampton. 

February  26.  1969.  Midwestern  College. 
Denlson,  Iowa;  Eddie  Bolden. 

February  28.  1969.  Irving  High  School 
Maywood,  HI.;  Fred  Hampton. 

March  5.  1969.  University  of  Missouri 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Keith  Hinch. 

March  6.  1969,  University  of  California  at 
Loe  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  Calif.;  Delmar 
Mossett. 
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March  7,  1969,  Crossmont  Junior  College, 
El  Cajon,  Calif.;  Kenneth  Denmon,  Walter 
Wallace.  Jr. 

March  8.  1969,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High 
School,  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  David  Hilllard. 

March  10.  1969.  Towson  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Towson,  Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

March  10.  1969.  Morgan  State  College,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

March  10,  1969.  Maryland  Institute.  Balti- 
more. Md.;  Elijah  Boyd. 

March  10.  1969.  Loop  City  College,  HI.; 
Fred  Hampton. 

March  11.  1969,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

March  12, 1969.  Bellevue  High  School,  Belle- 
vue.  Wash.;  Carnell  Garden.  David  Hendrlx. 

March  12.  1969.  University  of  Aarhus.  Cop- 
enhagen. Denmark;  Raymond  Hewitt. 

March  12.  1969.  Helsinki  University.  Hel- 
sinki Finland;  Ra3rmond  Hewitt. 

March  12.  1969.  Yale  University.  New  Haven 
Conn.;  Jose  Oonzalvez. 

March  13,  1969,  Ooucher  College,  Towson, 
Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

March  13,  1969,  Northeastern  High  School. 
Baltimore.  Md.;  Elijah  Boyd. 

March  18.  1969.  Oslo  University.  Oslo.  Nor- 
way; Raymond  Hewitt. 

March  18.  1969.  State  University  of  New 
York.  Buffalo,  NY.:  Westley  Brown. 

March  19,  1969,  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

March  19,  1969,  Central  Senior  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Felix  O'Neal,  W.  H.  Whit- 
field, June  Charles  Sims. 

March  20,  1969,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.:  Elijah  Boyd. 

March  21,  1969,  Mount  St.  Agnes  College. 
Baltimore.  Md.;  Elijah  Boyd. 

March  21,  1969.  Helsinki  University.  Hel- 
sinki. Finland:  Bobby  Seale.  Raymond  He- 
witt. 

March  21.  1969.  Mills  College.  Oakland, 
Calif.;  Kathleen  Cleaver. 

March  24,  1969,  Belolt  College.  Belolt,  Wis.; 
Fred  Hampton.  Nathaniel  Junior. 

March  25,  1969,  Barnard  College,  New  York. 
N.Y.;  Richard  Moore. 

March  26,  1969.  Roosevelt  University,  Chi- 
cago. HI.;  Fred  Hampton,  Bobby  Rush,  Als- 
clno  Shlnn. 

April  2.  1969,  Milwaukee  Technical  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Walter  Chester. 

April  4,  1969,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.:  Aaron  Dixon. 

April  10.  1969.  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
lngton. Ind.;  Fred  Crawford,  Lawrence  Rob- 
erts, Will  Martin. 

April  11-21.  1969.  Uncoln  High  School.  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  Kenneth  Denmon. 

April  13,  1969,  Los  Angeles  Trade  and  Tech- 
nical College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Raymond 
Hewitt. 

April  14, 1969.  University  of  Colorado.  Boul- 
der. Colo.;  Lauren  Watson.  Russ  Simpson. 

April  15.  1969.  Los  Angeles  Trade  and  Tech- 
nical College.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Bobby  Seale. 

AprU  16.  1969.  St.  Paul  School  of  Theology, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Henry  Flnley. 

April  17.  1969,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  HI.;  Fred  Hampton. 

April  18,  1969.  Helms  Junior  High  School, 
Richmond,  Calif.;  Bobby  Seale. 

April  21,  1966.  Fayetteville  State  Teachers 
College,  Fayetteville,  N.C.;  Carver  Gene 
NebUtt. 

AprU  22,  1966.  Edward  WllUams  CoUege, 
Teaneck,  N.J.;  Carl  Conrad  Nichols. 

April  23,  1969,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  Bobby  Seale. 

April  24,  1969.  Englewood  High  School,  Chi- 
cago, HI.;  Billy  Brooks. 

April  27,  1969,  City  College  of  New  York, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Emory  Douglas,  Kathleen 
Cleaver. 

April  28.  1969.  Park  College.  ParkvlUe,  Mo.; 
Keith  Hinch.  Henry  Flnley. 

April  38.  1969.  Whitman  College,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.;  Klmer  DUon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

April  (exact  date  unknown) ,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Oswego,  Oswego,  N.Y.; 
Westley  Brown. 

May  1,  1969,  University  of  Washington. 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Aaron  Dixon. 

May  2,  1969.  Muskingum  College,  New  Con- 
cord. Ohio:  Carl  Conrad  Nichols. 

May  5, 1969,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

May  5,  1969.  California  State  College  at 
Long  Beach.  Long  Beach.  CiJif.;  Raymond 
Hewitt. 

May  6,  1969.  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Aaron  Dixon,  Anthony  Ware. 

May  8,  1969.  St.  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.;  James  York. 

May  8.  1969,  Lutheran  Seminary,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.;  Warren  Hart. 

May  8,  1969,  University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md.;  EUJah  Boyd. 

May  13,  1969.  Wichita  State  University, 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Henry  Flnley. 

May  13,  1966.  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Raymond 
Hewitt. 

May  14.  1969,  Sacred  Heart  University, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Erlcka  Huggins. 

May  14.  1969,  Morgan  State  College.  Balti- 
more. Md.;  Elijah  Boyd. 

May  15.  1969.  Somerset  College.  Somerville. 
N.J.;  Carl  Conrad  Nichols. 

May  15,  1969,  Central  Washington  State 
College,  Ellensburg,  Wash.;  Aaron  Dixon. 

May  17,  1969,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
Conn.;  Lonnle  McLucas,  Erlcka  Huggins. 
Larrj'  Townsend. 

May  19.  1969.  Yale  University.  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Bobby  Seale. 

May  19,  1969,  Roosevelt  High  School.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  James  Drew. 

May  19.  1969.  San  Diego  State  College,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  Kenneth  Denmon. 

May  19,  1969,  Los  Angeles  City  College,  Los 
Angeles,    Calif.;    Raymond   Hewitt. 

May  19,  1969,  Malcolm  X  Jimior  CoUege, 
Chicago,  111.;  Fred  Hampton. 

May  20,  1969,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Fred  Hampton. 

May  21.  1969,  University  of  Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Dakln  Gentry. 

May  22,  1969,  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Joseph 
Brown. 

May  28-29,  1969,  El  Camino  Junior  College, 
Oardena,  Calif.;  Delmar  Mossett. 

Jime  6,  1969,  San  Diego  Mesa  CoUege,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  Walter  Wallace,  Jr. 

June  6,  1969.  University  of  California  at 
Loe  Angeles.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Raymond 
Hewitt. 

June  7.  1969.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Rajrmond  Hewitt. 

June  28.  1969.  University  of  Wlsconsln- 
Belolt.  Belolt,  Wis.;  Odell  Montgomery. 

July  10,  1969,  San  Diego  State  CoUege,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  Walter  Wallace,  Jr. 

Augiist  4-8,  1969,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Charles  Knox. 

Augiist  6,  1969,  Wisconsin  State  Unlver- 
sity-Eau  Claire,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  Lovetta 
Brown, 

Augtist  9,  1969,  Mathewson  Jtinlor  High 
School,  Wlchite,  Kans.;  FelU  O'Neal,  PhUlp 
Crayton,  Henry  Flnley,  Tom  Robinson,  Archie 
Slnmions,  Keith  Hinch. 

August  13,  1969,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo.;  Elbert  Howard. 

August  14,  1969,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Bobby  White,  Earl  Brooks, 
Roberta  Alexander. 

September  6,  1969,  University  of  Missouri, 
Ka.niu»ji  City,  Mo.;  Felix  O'Neal,  Brian  O'Neal, 
Henry  Flnley,  Tom  Robinson,  Andre  Weath- 
erby. 

September  9,  1969.  Tufts  University,  Med- 
ford,  Mass.;  Douglas  Miranda. 

September  12,  1969,  Howard  University, 
Washington.  D.C.;  Robert  Lee. 

September  13.  1969.  American  University, 
Washington.  D.C.;  Robert  Lee. 
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September  14,  1969.  Intermediate  School. 
New  York.  N.Y.;  Robert  Lee. 

September  17,  1969.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  HiU.  N.C.;  Robert  Lee. 

September  17.  1969,  University  of  Maine, 
Orono.  Maine:  Eugene  Jones. 

September  21,  1969,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis.;  Lovetta  Brown,  Howard 
Haralson. 

September  22.  1969.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Robert 
Lee. 

September  25,  1969,  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Donald  Jackson. 

September  26.  1969.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Dakln 
Gentry. 

September  25.  1969.  Yale  Law  School.  New 
Haven.  Conn.;   Roscoe  Lee,  Elizabeth  Bragg. 

September  29,  1969,  Waseda  University. 
Tokyo,  Japan;  Elbert  Howard,  Roberta  Alex- 
ander. 

October  1,  1969,  Memorial  Junior  High 
School,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Kenneth  Denmon. 

October  3,  1969,  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio;  David  HlUlard. 

October  6,  1969,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  lU.;  Fred  Hampton. 

October  9,  1969,  Qlendale  Community  Col- 
lege, Olendale,  Calif.;  Elaine  Brown. 

October  11,  1969,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.J.;  Carl  Conrad  Nichols. 

October  14,  1969,  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, Storrs,  Conn.;  Douglas  Miranda. 

October  14,  1969,  San  Jose  State  CoUege, 
San  Jose,  Calif.;  Connie  Matthews. 

October  15,  1669,  Rlpon  College.  Rlpon, 
Wise.;  David  Young.  Donald  Jackson. 

October  15.  1969,  Leeward  Community  Col- 
lege. Honolulu.  Hawaii;   Elaine  Brown. 

October  15.  1969.  University  of  Hawaii. 
Honolulu,  HawaU;  Elaine  Brown. 

October  16,  1969,  University  of  Calgary, 
Calgary,  Canada;  Raymond  Hewitt,  Emory 
Douglas. 

October  21,  1969,  Temple  University,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Clarence  Peterson,  Rene  John- 
son. 

October  21,  1969,  San  Diego  Mesa  College, 
San  Diego.  Calif.;  Otis  Moran. 

October  38.  1969,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  James  Cas- 
ton. 

October  28,  1969,  St.  Cloud  CoUege.  St. 
Cloud.  Minn.;    Earl   Leon  Anthony. 

October  28,  1969.  Rio  Grande  College.  Rio 
Grande,  Ohio,  Rufus  Walls. 

October  29,  1969,  BaU  State  University, 
Munde,  Ind.;  Donald  Campbell,  Robert 
O'Bannon,  Milan  Busby. 

October  29,  1969,  Illinois  SUte  University, 
Normal.  HI.;  Mark  Clark.  Edward  McChris- 
ton,  Leon  Harps,  Fred  Hampton. 

October  30,  1969.  University  of  CaUfomla 
at  Davis,  Davis,  CalU.;   David  HilUard. 

October  30.  1969.  Sacramento  State  Col- 
lege,  Sacrament,   Calif.;    David    Hilllard. 

October  30,  1969,  Western  Washington 
State  University,  Belllngham,  Wash.;  Con- 
nie Matthews. 

October  31.  1969,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Connie  Matthews. 

November  4,  1969,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Douglas 
Miranda. 

November  7,  1969,  Portland  State  Univer- 
sity, Portland,  Oreg.;  Kent  Ford. 

November  7,  1969,  Rlcker  College,  Houlton, 
Maine:  James  Coston,  Al  CarroU. 

November  14,  1969;  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity, Pullman,  Wash.;  Anthony  Ware. 

November  14,  1969,  Southern  Hlinois  Uni- 
versity,   Carbondale,    HI.:    Fred   Hampton. 

November  17,  1969;  at  two  unlversltiee  In 
Montreal  and  Edmonton,  Canada;  Fred 
Hampton,   WUlle   Calvin,  Jerl   Eldrldge. 

November  20,  1969,  Central  State  Univer- 
sity, WUberforce,  Ohio;  Fred  Hampton,  WU- 
lle Calvin,  Jerl  Eldrldge. 

November  20,  1969,  Boston  University,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Floyd  Hardwlck. 
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November  20.  1969.  University  of  Califor- 
nia.  Berkeley.   Calif.;    David    Hll"»«»-       ..  „ 
November    20.    1969.    Loe    Angeles    VaUey 
CoUeite    Loe   Angeles.   Calif.;    Elaine   Brown. 
NoHmber  23,    1969.   University   of   lUlnoU 
Circle  Campus.  Chicago.  111.;  Pred  Hampton. 
Novem^°  29.   1969;    University  of  IlUnots 
Circle  Campus.  Chicago.  Ill  ;  Fred  Hampton. 
December  4.  1969.  Malcoln    X  Junior  Col- 
lege. Chicago,  111.:  Refus  Walls.         „  _^^ 
December  4.   1969.   Unlven  Ity  of  Chicago. 
Chicaeo   111.:  Bobby  Rush. 

December  5.  1969.  Portlanl  State  Univer- 
sity    Portund.    Oreg.;    Kent    Ford. 

December    7.    1969.    Tale    Jnlverslty.   New 
Haven.  Conn  ;  Douglas  Mlraida.  -„,„„,^ 

December    8.    1969.    Nortl  eastern    Illinois 
State  college.  Chicago.  111.:    Rufus  Walls^ 

December  9.  1969.  New  Ha  en  College.  New 
Haven.    Conn.:    Charles    Plnl"*^"?'^^.^,,^ 
December  10.  1969.  Unlvei  slty  of  Missouri, 
Columbus.  Mo  ;  Andre  Weatwrby^ 

December    10.    1969.    Port  and   State   Uni- 
versity. Portland.  Oreg;   Kelt  Pord^ 

December  10.  1969.  University  oT  Washing- 
ton. Seattle.  Wash.:  Kathle<  n  Halley 

December     10.     1969.     Nil  bs     North    High 
school.  Nlles.  in.;    Bobby  F  ush. 

December     11,    1969.    Indiana    University. 
Bloomington.  Ind.;  Robert    D-Bannon.  Keith 

^ol^ember  12.  1969.  Trlnl  y  College.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Robert  Webb. 

December    14.    1969.   Ame  lean   University. 
Washington.  DC:   Stephen  McCutchen^ 

December    15.    1969.    San    Francisco    State 
Collese  San  Francisco,  Call.;  David  HlUlard. 

December  15.  1969.  Portland  State  Univer- 
sity. Portland.  Oreg.:  Kent  Ford. 

December  16.  1969.  Malcolm  X  Junior  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  111:  Bobby  Rash. 

December    17.    1969.    Ccrnell    University. 
Ithaca    NT.:    Charles  Scot;. 

December  17.  1969.  Unlv«rslty  of  Hartford, 
Hartford.  Conn.;  Charles  P  nderhughes^ 

December  18.  1969.  College  of  San  Mateo, 
Calif.:  David  Hllllard. 

December  20.  1969.  Malcc  Im  X  Junior  Col- 
lege. Chicago,  ni:  Bobby  Hush. 

December  21.  1969.  Case  ^^tem  Reserve 
University.  Cleveland.  OhD;   David  Hllllard. 

CONTRIBUTIC  NS 

Mr  HoovDi.  Public  benel  U  are  held  by  the 
BPP  aimed  chiefly  at  ralMr  g  ™°n«^yj°l  ^t"i 
defense  fund*.  One  benefit  In  New  Tork  City 
during  May  1968  to  raise  liall  money  for  El- 
drldge  Cleaver  netted  W.&K). 

prominent  Individuals  have  made  wme 
substantial  contributions  ^.J^*  ^f^^  * 
leading  movie  actor  has  c<intrlbut«d  at  least 
•1  OOO  and  a  well-known  movie  actress  has 
?eiSrtedly  given  as  muct  as  M.OOO  to  the 
BPP  Negro  entertainer  rick  Gregory,  in  a 
pubUc  speech  on  December  10.  1969,  sUted 
Uiat  he  sent  •1.500  to  th<    BPP. 

Upper  echelon  New  Tor  cers  reportedly  are 
glvlnr  legal  defense  fun4l  beneflu  for   the 
BPP    According   to  artlC.  «  In  the  January 
16   1970  editions  of  the  Ni>w  Tork  Times  and 
the  New  Tork  Post,  the   wife  of   composer- 
director  Leonard  Bemste  n  gave  a  coc"*" 
party  for  the  BPP  in  hei   home.  More  than 
•10  000  in  cash  and  pledgt«  was  collected  for 
the"  BPP  at  the  party  which  was  attended  by 
the   Bemstelns   and   guests,   including   fllm 
director  Otto  Premlnger.  ,Mrs.  Peter  I^chln. 
wife  of  the  orchestra  leadfer.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Lumet,  wife  of  the  film  director.  Included 
among   the    pledges    was   one    by    Bernstein 
himself  who  promised  to  donate  the  proceeds 
of  his  next  concert,  a  sumj  he  indicated  would 
be  In  four  figures. 

Funds  are  also  collect  sd  and  donated  to 
the  BPP  by  numerous  raaical  leftist  groups. 
The  mi^'"  source  of  furds  for  the  BPP  In 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  U  the  Los  Angeles  Friends 
of  the  Panthers,  which  1^  a  group  composed 
of  white  individuals  Including  Donald  Freed, 
a  leader  of  the  New  Left.*nd  Shirley  Suther- 
land a  Canadian  and  tke  daughter  of  the 
leader  of  a  minority  political  party  In  Canada. 
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A  •IS  000  donation  to  the  BPP  was  made 
in  December  1969  by  a  member  o^  the  Com- 
mittee of  Returned  Volunteers  (CRV).  the 
protest  group  formed  by  former  Peace  Corps 
members,  of  which  I  spoke  earlier. 

Many  contributions  also  have  been  ob- 
tained from  individuals,  particularly  small 
businessmen  who  have  been  pressured  to 
make  -donations"  to  the  BPP  for  its  so-called 
community  projects. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  Tork  City  Is  con- 
sidering   plans    to    pledge    seminary    stocks 
and  bonds  In  the  amount  of  »400.000  to  be 
used  as  ball  bond  for  three  of  the  "Panther 
21  "  The  "Panther  21"  refers  to  the  21  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Panther  Party  who  were 
indicted  on  April  21,  1969,  In  New  Tork  City 
for  conspiring  to  commit  murder  and  arsoii. 
Twelve  of  the  21  are  In  custody  In  New  Tork 
City  In  Ueu  of  bond  ranging  up  to  HOO.OOO 
Let  us  clear  away  the  rhetoric  and  confu- 
sion purposely  generated  to  shroud  the  Black 
Panther  Issue  and  get  .t  back  Into  proper 
perspective.  Under  the  rule  of  law.  the  laws 
must  be  enforced  and  violators  held  account- 
able or  a  free  society  cannot  exist.  An  orga- 
nlzaoon    which    stockpiles    Illegal    weapons, 
trains  in  guerrilla  warfare,  and  seeks  con- 
frontation with  enforcement  officers  for  the 
expressed   purpose   of   killing   them   Is   cer- 
tainly in  violation  of  the  law.  Tet.  when  law- 
ful  process   Is   applied   to   bring   the   Black 
Panthers  under  control,  their  cries  of    geno- 
cide"  and   "harassment"   are   seemingly   ac- 
cepted by  many  without  question. 

This  band  of  self-styled  revolutionists 
must  not  be  allowed  to  Intimidate  law- 
enforcement  authorities,  merchants,  and  any 
other  citizens  with  their  threats  and  phony 
allegations.  Responsible  citizens  of  all  races 
have  the  right  to  demand  and  expect  con- 
tinued vigorous  prosecution  of  any  law  vio- 
lator—including a  Black  Panther  I 

STtJDKNT    NATIONAl.    COORDINATING    COMMrrTEX 
(8NCC) 

The  Student  National  (formerly  Nonvio- 
lent) Coordinating  Committee  has  moved  It^ 
headquarters  from  Atlanta.  Oa..  to  New  Tork 
City  Under  the  former  leadership  of  Stokely 
Carmlchael  and  H  Rap  Brown  who  served  as 
successive  chairmen  of  SNCC.  the  organiza- 
tion developed  into  an  all-Negro  revolu- 
tionary groGp.  carmlchael  left  SNCC  and 
is  in  Guinea.  Brown,  the  present  chairman, 
is  awaiting  trial  or  free  on  bond  on  various 
local  and  Federal  charges. 

James  Forman.  a  former  SNCC  staff  mem- 
ber, was  extremely  active  In  the  role  of 
spokesman  for  the  "Black  Manifesto  adopted 
bv  the  National  Black  Economic  Develop- 
ment conference  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  which 
demanded  »3  billion  from  white  churches 
and  synagogues  as  reparations  for  Injustices 
to  blac^  He  has  been  replaced  as  spokes- 
man but  remains  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  conference.  It  Is  strange  that  high-rank- 
ing churchmen  would  Uke  Forman  seriously 
m  light  of  his  background. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  what  transpired  m 
connection  with  the  travel  of  two  SNCC  lead- 
era  to  Cuba  via  Mexico  In  December  1968. 
alleeedly   to   participate   in   a   cultural   con- 
Kre^    The  travelers  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  early  May  1969  by  way  of  Canada. 
They  had  in  their  possession  a  large  quantity 
of  North  Korean.  Soviet,  and  Cuban  propa- 
ganda material  and  souvenirs.   In   addition, 
they  also  had  in  their  possession  a  reveling 
notebook    and    diary    which    Indicated    they 
were  placed  In  contact  with  a  North  Korean 
m  Havana  and  that  they  may  have  bwn  in 
Moscow  and  flown  from  there  to  North  Korea 
where  they  received  training  In  revolutionary 
theory  and  other  mattera. 

Notes  among  their  effects  made  reference 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  North  Korea  for 
the  organlzaUon  of  a  committee  to  propa- 
gandize for  the  withdrawal  of  allied  forces 
from  Korea  and  to  discredit  the  U.S.  position 
in  Korea. 


REPUBLIC     or    NEW     AFRICA     (RNA) 

The  Republic  of  New  Africa  is  the  Detroit, 
Mich  based  outfit  which  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  black  nation  In  the  area  covered  by 
several  Southern  States.  UntU  December  1969 
Its  president  was  Robert  F.  Williams  who  fled 
the  United  States  In  1961  following  Indict- 
ment in  the  State  of  North  CaroUna  on  a 
charge  of  kidnaping  growing  out  of  a  racial 
incident.  He  engaged  In  publishing  and 
broadcasting  hate-type  material  while  resid- 
ing In  Cuba  and  China  until  his  return  to  the 
United  States  In  September  1969. 

The  RNA  is  the  organization  whose  mem- 
bers at  their  second  national  convention  at  a 
church  in  Detroit.  Mich  .  became  Involved  m 
a  shootout  with  Detroit  police  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  one  policeman  and  the 
wounding  of  another. 


NATION     or     ISLAM 

The  Nation  of  Islam,  an  all-Negro  cult 
under  the  control  of  Elijah  Muhammad,  Is 
headquartered  In  Chicago,  111.,  and  has  a 
membership  of  some  6,000.  Up  to  520,000 
copies  of  "Muhammad  Speaks."  the  organi- 
zation's official  publication,  are  distributed 
each  week  in  the  black  communities  through- 
out the  country.  The  paper  contains  details 
of  Muhammad's  antlwhlte  teachings  as  well 
as  other  items  aimed  at  stirring  up  the  black 
community  against  poUce  and  the  white 
race. 

WHrrE  EXTREMISTS  AND  HATE-TYPE  CROtJPS 

There  are  numerous  white  extremist  and 
hate-type  groups  requiring  investigation 

Klan-type  oTganizations :  We  have  18  Klan- 
type  organizations  with  a  combined  member- 
ship of  some  5.300  under  invesUgation.  Over- 
all membership  has  decreased  durljig  the 
past  few  years  from  approximately  14.000  to 
Ite  present  number.  Robert  M.  Shelton.  Im- 
perial  Wizard,  United  Klans  of  America.  Inc.. 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  dominant 
Klan  group  In  the  Nation,  has  since  hU  re- 
lease from  prison  In  November  1969  stated 
he  win  undertake  a  countrywide  speaking 
tour  to  rebuild  the  EUan. 

Hate-type  groups:  Although  small  In  num- 
ber the  hate-type  groups  gain  considerable 
public  attention  through  their  activities  and 
reach  many  people  through  their  propa- 
ganda. Included  among  these  groups  are  the 
Arlington  Va..  based  American  Nazi  Party, 
now  known  as  the  National  Socialist  White 
People's  Party;  the  National  States  Rights 
Party  headquartered  In  Savannah,  Oa.;  the 
National  Renaissance  Party  in  New  Tork 
City:  and  the  White  Party  of  America  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

IndlcaUve  of  how  the  propaganda  from 
these  groups  reaches  far  beyond  the  member- 
ship, the  National  States  Rights  Party,  dedi- 
cated to  white  supremacy,  and  highly  anti- 
Negro  and  anU-Semltic  has  an  everehanglng 
active  membership  of  76  to  200  persons,  but 
the  subscrlpUon  list  to  Its  hate-filled  tabloid, 
"The    Thunderbolt."    has    reached    a*    high 

as  10,000. 

lONtrmacN 

The  Mlnutemen  organization,  which  has 
as  its  purpose  the  training  of  Individuals  to 
overthrow   the   Government  of   the   United 
States  when  the  Government  is  taken  over  by 
the  Communists,  was  dealt  a  stunning  blow 
with   the   apprehension   by   the  FBI   of  Its 
fugitive  leaders,  Robert  DePugh  and  Walter 
Peyson.    DePugh    and    Peyson,    sought    for 
months  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  violate 
the  Federal  Bank  Robbery  Statute,  were  ap- 
prehended on  July  12.  1969,  whUe  driving  on 
the  highway  near  their  New  Mexico  hideout. 
They  are  now  awaiting  trial  on  bank  robbery 
conspiracy  and  Federal  Firearms  Act  viola- 
tlon  charges.  DePugh  is  currently  In  Federal 
prison  serving  a  1-year  sentence  for  a  prior 
Federal   Firearms   Act  violation.   After   un- 
successfully appealing  this  conviction  he  dis- 
appeared while  on  bond  and  on  February  20. 
1970   he  was  sentenced  to  4  yeare  imprison- 
ment following  conviction  for  bond  default. 
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While  white  hate  organizations  are  small 
In  number,  this  does  not  mean  they  are  not 
dangerous  or  should  be  Ignored.  In  fact,  the 
record  clearly  shows  they  are  fully  capable 
of  engaging  In  murders,  bombings,  arsons, 
and  other  acts  of  violence  so  repugnant  to 
law-abiding  citizens. 

RACIAL   DISTTTRBANCES 

Following  the  rash  of  disturbances  ranging 
from  major  riots  to  minor  disorders  which 
occurred  In  April  1968.  Immediately  after  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
there  was  a  decrease  In  frequency  and  In- 
tensity of  racial  disturbances  In  the  latter 
months  of  1968  and  In  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed. The  Ingredients  for  violence  remained, 
however,  and  Incidents  of  violence  through- 
out the  country  involving  fire  bombings, 
sniping,  and  unprovoked  or  ambush  attacks 
on  police  officers  markedly  Increased. 

These  incidents,  together  with  clashes  aris- 
ing out  of  legitimate  police  action  In  Negro- 
concentrated  areas,  added  to  the  already  high 
potential  for  major  violence  In  almost  any 
area  of  the  country  and.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, confrontations  between  police  and 
disorderly  crowds  developed  Into  serious  dis- 
turbances. Quick  and  firm  action  by  the  po- 
lice, In  some  instances  assisted  by  National 
Guard  troops,  In  all  probability  was  respon- 
sible to  a  large  degree  In  such  disturbances 
not  reaching  the  proportions  of  the  riots  we 
have   witnessed   in   previous   years. 

Disruptions  and  growing  racial  tensions 
that  sometimes  explode  Into  violence  are 
plaguing  high  school  and  Junior  high  school 
administrators  In  virtually  every  part  of  the 
Nation.  No  section  of  the  country  appears  to 
be  free  of  serious  racial  problems  in  the 
schools  as  disturbances  and  disorders  have 
occurred  in  cities  In  31  States  and  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  During  the  first  26  weeks  of  the 
school  year  which  began  In  September  1969. 
over  380  disruptions  and  disorders  In  high 
schools  and  Junior  high  schools  were  re- 
ported as  compared  to  the  approximately  320 
such  disruptions  and  disorders  reported  dur- 
ing the  entire  1968-69  school  year. 

For  the  most  part  these  disturbances  have 
grown  out  of  actions  taken  by  Negro  stu- 
dents In  making  various  demands  on  school 
authorities.  These  demands  have  Included 
more  recognition  of  Negro  students,  free 
lunches,  and  bus  transportation.  The  pro- 
tests of  the  Negro  students  have  ranged 
from  complaints  that  they  are  not  being 
treated  properly  by  teachers  and  white  stu- 
dents and  that  items  depleting  "blacl  cul- 
ture" were  removed  from  school  bulletin 
boards,  to  the  lack  of  "soul  music"  being 
played  over  the  school  loudspeaker  systems 

In  some  instances  white  students  have 
complained  that  Negro  students  received 
preferential  treatment  and  protested  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  playing  of  the  song 
"Dixie"  and  the  flying  of  the  Confederate 
flag  at  school  functions. 

These  disturbances  have  Involved  numer- 
ous confrontations  and  fights  between  black 
and  white  students  and  the  assaulting  of 
teachers  by  Negro  students,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous forms  of  demonstrations,  Including  boy- 
cotts, sit-ins,  walkouts,  and  picketing.  Fire- 
arms, chains,  clubs,  and  knives  have  been 
used  during  these  confrontations. 

The  Intelligence  data  being  developed  re- 
veal that  the  continuing  activity  of  agltaton 
and  revolutionaries  affiliated  with  black  ex- 
tremist groups  plays  a  large  part  In  the 
unprovoked  attacks  against  police  whom 
these  Individuals  view  as  the  first  line  of 
defense  of  our  established  Government.  In 
many  instances,  members  of  such  extremist 
groups  have  been  directly  Involved  in  such 
attacks  and  undoubtedly  through  their  pro- 
motion of  lawlessness  and  guerrilla  warfare 
have  been  responsible  for  open  and  violent 
defiance  of  the  law  by  the  young  criminal 
element  In  our  cities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COVXRAOX  or  BUBVXRSrVX  OROANIZATIONS 

The  several  groups,  organizations,  and 
movements  which  I  have  discussed  show  the 
wide  coverage  we  must  maintain  to  follow  on 
their  activities  and  changing  tactics.  In 
spite  of  the  proliferation  of  these  organiza- 
tions, our  Informant  coverage  at  all  levels  has 
been  of  great  value  and  assistance  In  en- 
abling us  to  keep  abreast  of  our  investiga- 
tive responsibilities. 

Through  our  coverage.  Information  Is  con- 
tinually developed  concerning  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  other  agencies.  This  In- 
formation Is  promptly  referred  to  them  and 
better  enables  these  other  agencies  to  meet 
their  individual  responsibilities. 

TELEPHONE  TAPS  AND  MICROPHONXS 

Oxir  Investigative  coverage  Is  also  enhanced 
through  the  limited  and  closely  controlled 
use  of  telephone  and  microphone  Installa- 
tions. Currently — February  14,  1970 — we  are 
operating  36  telephone  surveillance  and  two 
microphone  installations  In  Bureau  cases 
In  the  security  field.  All  were  authorized  In 
advance  and  In  writing  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

We  are  also  operating  four  telephone  sur- 
veillances and  one  microphone  surveillance 
in  Bureau  cases  In  the  organized  crime  field. 
These  were  Installed  under  a  court  order 
obtained  under  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

ESPIONAGE     AND     COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
OPERATIONS 

With  unabated  Intensity,  the  Intelligence 
services  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  satel- 
lite countries  continued  over  the  past 
year  their  intelligence-gathering  campaign 
against  the  United  States. 

Soviet  bloc  official  personnel 

The  diplomatic,  official,  and  quasl-offlclal 
establishments  maintained  by  the  U.S5.R. 
and  its  sateUltes  In  the  United  States  serve 
as  the  primary  bases  for  their  Intelligence 
operations  against  us.  These  establishments, 
and  the  official  positions  within  them,  pro- 
vide cover  for  the  Intelligence  officers  and 
their  Intelligence  operations.  Many  of  the 
operations  Involve  the  clandestine  control 
and  direction  of  Intelligence  agents  and 
sources  in  our  country. 

Steadily  since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries  have  Increased  the 
number  of  their  official  personnel  In  the 
United  States.  On  February  1,  1970,  there 
were  1,129  Soviet  and  satellite  bloc  official 
personnel  here,  accompanied  by  1,497  de- 
pendents. These  figures  do  not  include  cour- 
iers, members  of  special  delegations,  and 
other  officials  temporarily  In  our  country 
and  not  assigned  to  official  establishments. 
A  high  proportion  of  all  of  these  people, 
those  permanently  assigned  and  those  on 
temporary  visits,  are  intelligence  officers  and 
agents. 

The  following  two  charts  reflect  the  total 
Soviet  bloc  official  personnel  In  the  United 
States  as  well  as  a  breakdown  by  counties. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Without  objection  we  shall 
Insert  these  two  charts  at  this  point  In  the 
record. 

(The  charts  follow:) 

TOTAL  SOVIET-BLOC  OFRCIAL  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

llncludes  oRicials  and  dependents  of  Soviet  Union.  Bulprii- 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Mongolia.  Poland,  and  Rumania) 


July  1,1964.. 
July  1. 1965.. 
July  1,1966.. 
July  1, 1967.. 
July  1, 1968. 
July  1,1969.. 
Feb.  1, 1970. 


Note:  Does  not  include  couriers,  members  of  special  delega- 
tions, and  other  otficiais  temporarily  in  the  United  States  and 
not  assigned  to  official  establishments. 
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Official 

De- 

personnel 

pendents 

Total 

654 

944 

1,598 

713 

1.004 

1.717 

811 

1.183 

1.994 

926 

1.186 

2.112 

904 

1.283 

2.187 

957 

1.376 

2.333 

1.129 

1,497 

2.626 

SotH«f-bZoc  official  personnel 
in  the  United  States 

I  Breakdown  by  countries  ] 

U.S.SJI. —  701 

Poland  - 168 

Czechoslovakia  102 

Rumania 62 

Hungary 55 

BiUgarla  37 

Mongolia    6 

ToUl  as  of  Feb.  1,  1970 1,129 

Targets 
Mr.  Hoover.  The  targets  of  the  Intelligence 
services  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
have  not  changed.  They  seek  to  penetrate  the 
most  sensitive  agencies  of  our  Government. 
They  seek  to  collect  military,  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  political  information.  They  seek  to 
obtain  Information  concerning  developments 
In  private  Industry.  They  attend  conventions 
and  conferences,  they  make  reconnaissance 
trips  and  toure,  and  they  subscribe  to  all 
manner  of  periodicals  and  publications. 

Deep  cover  operations 

Intelligence  officers  and  agents,  despite  the 
ease  with  which  they  obtain  much  of  the  In- 
formation they  desire  in  our  free  and  open 
society,  still  conduct  extremely  clandestine 
operations.  The  most  difficult  to  im cover  are 
those  deep  cover  spies  operating  In  our  coun- 
try with  no  ostensible  connection  with  the 
foreign  princlptal.  Once  within  our  borders, 
these  Individuals  easily  blend  into  our  popu- 
lation, and  their  detection  and  Identification 
require  time-consuming  investigation. 

China 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Chinese 
Americans  In  the  United  States  are  com- 
pletely loyal  to  this  country,  and  only  a  very 
small  percentage  are  sympathetic  to  the  (Com- 
munist regime  in  Peking.  During  the  past 
year,  however,  we  have  exf>erlenced  a  definite 
Increase  in  our  Chinese  Investigations  due  to 
the  stepped-up  Intelligence  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  Communist  Chinese  aimed  at 
procuring  highly  coveted  technical  data  both 
overtly  and  covertly,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  Introduce  deep  cover 
Intelligence  agents  Into  this  country. 

Red  China  has  also  been  active  in  pro- 
pagandizing the  efforts  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  and  similar  groups  dedicated  to  the 
disruption  of  American  society. 

Newly  formed  Maoist  groups  have  also 
emerged.  One  such  organization,  called  the 
Red  Guard,  is  a  militant  group  of  approxi- 
mately 25  Chinese  youths  which  maintains 
contact  with  other  anti-establishment 
groups.  The  organization  puts  out  a  mixture 
of  Chinese  Communist  and  Black  Panther 
Party  propaganda  and  encourages  Its  mem- 
bera  to  purchase  firearms  and  train  In  defen- 
sive tactics.  It  has  claimed  up  to  50  members 
at  a  given  time,  supported  by  another  100 
p^sons  who  frequent  the  group's  headquar- 
ters In  San  Franciaoo,  Calif. 

A  second  M^ioist  group  of  recent  vintage  is 
the  Revolutionary  Union  (RU),  also  known 
as  the  Red  Union  and  the  Bay  Area  Revolu- 
tionary Union.  It  has  a  bard-core  member- 
ship of  about  50  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 
The  members  consist  of  old-line  militant 
renegades  from  the  Communist  Party-U5-A.; 
former  leaders  of  the  pro-Chinese  Communist 
Progressive  Labor  Party;  and  young  high 
school  and  college  militants  who  have  gained 
notoriety  as  activists  in  local  campus  and  re- 
lated disputes. 

Our  investigations  have  determined  that 
members  of  this  outfit  have  been  accumu- 
lating weapons  and  have  engaged  in  firearms 
and  guerrilla  warfare  training. 

RU  leaders  are  seeking  to  work  with  other 
militants  and  to  gain  Influence  within  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and  other 
New  Left  and  Negro  protest  movements. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  some  memben 
of  organizations  such  as  these  will  be  entirely 
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receptive  to  recruitment  as  Intelligence 
agents  for  clandestine  operatloa  on  behalf  of 
Communist  China.  In  this  reg&vd.  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  RD  Is  a  long-tlm^  Communist 
named  t«lbel  Bergman  who  jflrst  turned 
against  the  Communist  Party-U.S.A.  and 
then  dropped  out  of  a  leadership  role  In  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  befor4  turning  to 
the  RT7. 

The  approximately  40.000  Hor*  Kong  based 
seamen,  many  of  whom  actually  reside  and 
have  families  on  the  mainland!  continue  to 
be  an  invesUgatlve  problem,  Th^  majority  of 
these  seamen  belong  to  the  Cblieee  Commu- 
nlat-domlnated  Hong  Kong  Seamen's  Union. 
Thousands  of  these  seamen  ent^r  the  United 
States  each  year  when  their  ships  dock  here. 
A  high  number  of  them  desert  wpUe  here  and 
constitute  a  serious  security  threat. 

Cuba 

Mr.  HoovxK.  Castro's  Cuba  h 
more  brazen  or  persistent  In 
nage  activities.  Castro  has  ma 
to   set   up   an   intelligence   ne 
United   States   amd,   as   usual, 
diplomatic    establishment    In 
the  Cuban  Mission   to  the  U 
has  served  as  the  center  of  a< 
their  clcmk.  of  diplomatic  1mm 
gence  officers  have  carried  out 
espionage  program  against  the 

The  aggressive  Intelligence  tactics  of  those 
in  the  Cuban  Brlisslon  to  thei  United  Na- 
tions led  to  two  representatives  being  ordered 
to  leave  the  United  States  during  1969.  an- 
other was  denied  reentry  aftAr  malting  a 
trip  to  Cuba,  and  stlU  anothei'  was  specifi- 
cally warned  to  desist  from  further  Intelli- 
gence acUvlty  m  the  United  Sti  tes. 

Because  of  Its  own  unorthodox  approach 
to  the  Marzlst-Lenlnlst  philosophy  of  In- 
ternational communism,  Castto's  Cuba  Is 
looked  to  for  leadership  and  guidance  by  the 
directionless  revolutionary  forces  of  anarchy 
and  nihilism  which  dominate  the  New  Left 
and  the  extreme  black  natlo|iallst  move- 
ments In  this  country.  As  a  resbit,  Castro  is 
in  position  to  catalyze  the  dlsorg^tnlzed  efforts 
of  the  antisocial  extremist  ele|aents  In  the 
United  States  ranging  from  tl|e  misfits  on 
college  campuses,  to  the  black  chauvinists 
who  endeavor  to  destroy  any  nope  of  racial 
harmony  In  this  country. 

Thousands  of  travelers  have  tone  to  Cuba 
since  Castro  seized  control  oQ  January  1. 
1969.  Many,  of  course,  have  eritlrely  proper 
reasons  for  such  travel.  Others,  however,  may 
go  for  other  reasons.  Certain  n4w  left,  black 
nationalist,  and  other  protest  |  groups  have 
been  particularly  drwwn  to  Cuba  and  api>ear 
to  be  making  their  way  there  In  wver-lncreas- 
Ing  numbers.  Included  In  such  voups  are  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  Student 
National  Coordinating  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  of  Returned  Volunteers  which  I 
have  discussed  earlier.  1 

The  flow  of  refugees  from  Communist 
Cuba  Into  the  United  States  coqtlnues  at  the 
rate  of  some  3,700  a  month.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  these  are  j  disillusioned 
with  Castro,  experience  contmues  to  show 
that  some  have  been  given  intelligence  mis- 
sions by  the  Cuban  Oovemme^it. 

At  the  same  time,  militant  ICuban  exiles 
In  this  country  continue  th^  efforts  to 
seek  ways  and  means  to  mounjt  drives  that 
would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  iCastro.  Some 
of  these  activities  result  In  violations  of  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  countering  of  the  many  and  varied 
activities  resulting  from  the  Cupan  situation 
places  heavy  demands  on  our  ^^anpower. 


TQATieNS 

Mr.  HoovKX.  The  location  of  y4ung  men  and 
women  declared  to  be  deserters  from  the 
Armed  Forces  has  been  a  res|K>njlblllty  of 
the  FBI  since  194fi.  During  fiscal  year  1969, 
a  record  14,188  deserters  we<e  located,  a 
Jump  of  87  percent  over  the  nulnber  of  loca- 
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tlons  the  previous  year.  This  marked  the 
10th  coiuecuUve  year  that  the  FBI  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  location  of  more  deserters 
than  had  been  located  the  preceding  year. 
The  Armed  Forces  referrals  totaled  61.545  In 
fiscal  year  1969,  up  3i  percent  over  the  38,- 
885  referrals  of  the  prior  year. 

These  cases  are  becoming  more  compli- 
cated as  we  continue  to  encounter  a  rising 
number  of  Instances  where  nonmlUtary  per- 
sons have  been  responsible  for  encouraging 
and  enticing  desertion  and  for  harboring 
service  deserters.  In  other  cases,  these  per- 
sons have  given  advice  and  funds  to  de- 
serters fleeing  to  sanctuaries  In  foreign 
countries. 

Selective  Service  Act  violatiom 

The  upward  trend  of  Selective  Service  Act 
violations  continued  through  fiscal  year  1969 
when  31.831  matters  were  received  for  in- 
vestigation. This  compares  with  29,485  In 
1968  and  29,228  In  1967.  Also  Increasing  were 
convictions  In  Federal  court  which  totaled 
893  In  1969,  up  10  percent  over  the  809  In 
1968. 

These  two  charts  which  I  now  furnish  to 
the  Chairman  show  the  trends  In  violations 
referred  and  convictions  for  the  last  4  fiscal 
years. 

Mr  RooNEY.  Without  objection,  we  shall 
Insert  these  two  Interesting  charts  at  this 
point  In  the  record. 

(The  charts  follow:) 

Selective  Service  Act:  violations  received 
Fiscal  year: 

1966 27,  172 

1967 29,228 

1968   29.486 

1969 31,831 

Selective  Service  Act:  number  of  convictions 
Fiscal  year: 

1966    353 

1967    763 

1968 809 

1969    - 893 

Mr.  Hoovn.  The  oon^Iexlon  of  our  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  Investigations  continues  to 
change  with  a  great  deal  of  streas  now  having 
to  be  placed  on  Investigations  of  schemes  to 
obstnjct  the  draft.  New  Left-type  organiza- 
tions have  devoted  much  effort  to  encourag- 
ing militant  resistance  to  the  draft  In  college 
and  even  In  high  schools.  The  accelerated 
drive  to  resist  and  disrupt  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  has  Included  such  forms  of  pro- 
test as  counseling  evasion,  burning  draft 
cards,  and  damaging  selective  service  records. 
Investigation  ot  these  Incidents  adds  greatly 
to  our  work. 

Examples  of  interference  with 
selective  service 

Some  examples  will  provide  an  Insight  Into 
the  types  of  Selective  Service  Act  violations 
we  have  Investigated. 

Three  young  draft  protesters  In  May  1969 
broke  Into  and  ransacked  the  office  of  the 
Selective  Service  Board  located  In  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  Desks  and  cabinets  were  over- 
turned, typewriters  were  thrown  out  the  win- 
dow and  Ink  and  red  liquid  were  thrown  on 
the  walls  and  floor.  The  three  protesters  were 
Identified  as  Leslie  Bayless,  aged  22,  his  17- 
year-old  brother  Jonathan,  and  Michael 
Bransome,  aged  18. 

All  three  were  Indicted  for  willful  hin- 
drance of  the  administration  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  willful  injury  to  i>roperty  of  the 
United  States  and  willful  mutilation  of  Gov- 
ernment records.  Both  Jonathan  Bayless  and 
Michael  Bransome  entered  pleas  of  nolo  con- 
tendere and  were  sentenced  under  the  Touth 
Corrections  Act.  Bayless  received  a  su^>ended 
sentence  and  was  placed  on  3  years'  proba- 
tion while  Bransome  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for  3  years. 
On  February  16.  1970,  Leslie  Bayless,  follow- 
ing conviction  In  U.S  district  court  In  Balti- 
more, Md..  was  sentenced  to  3  years  in  Fed- 
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eral  prison  to  run  consecutively  with  a  6-year 
prison  sentence  he  received  earlier  In  Federal 
court  In  Alexandria,  Va.,  for  failure  to  report 
for  Induction  Into  military  service. 

During  the  early  morning  of  November  11, 

1969,  this  same  Selective  Service  Board  at 
Silver  Spring  was  again  ransacked.  Office 
equipment  was  damaged  and  records  were 
thrown  about  the  office  and  along  a  nearby 
railroad  track.  Jonathan  Bayless  was  one  of 
those  arrested  and  charged  with  interference 
with  selective  service  operations,  deetructlon 
of  Government  property  and  mutilation  of 
Govenunent  records.  As  a  result  of  this  latest 
Incident,  a  U.S.  district  Judge  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  revoked  the  probation  of  Bayless  and 
ordered  him  to  Jail. 

Selective  Service  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
111.,  was  broken  Into  during  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  May  26,  1969,  and  records  were 
removed  to  an  adjoining  alleyway  where 
they  were  burned.  The  offices  of  the  head- 
quarters were  left  In  complete  disarray  with 
the  records  strewn  about  and  paint  poured 
Into  the  filing  cabinets  and  over  the  fioor. 
Fifteen  antldraf t  protestors,  who  called  them- 
selves the  "Chicago  15,"  were  arrested  and 
have  since  been  Indicated  on  charges  of  de- 
struction of  Goverrunent  property,  mutila- 
tion of  Government  records,  hindering  and 
Interfering  with  selective  service  activities, 
and  conspiracy.  All  16  are  presently  awsiltlng 
trial. 

On  March  5,  1969,  Byron  Allen  Black,  Jr.,  a 
linguistic  Instructor  at  Fresno  State  College. 
Fresno,  Calif.,  appeared  at  a  rally  being  held 
In  the  "free  speech"  area  of  the  campus  as 
part  of  a  nationwide  National  Draft  Card 
Turn-In  Day.  While  on  a  raised  podium.  Black 
read  to  the  assembled  group  from  what  he 
claimed  was  his  selective  service  card.  He 
then  poured  catsup  on  the  card  and  ate  It  in 
front  of  the  several  hundred  Fresno  State 
College  students.  Black  was  Indicated  by  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  for  mutilation  of  selective 
service  documents.  He  has  been  out  of  the 
United  States  since  the  Indictment  was  re- 
turned and  prosecution  Is  still  pending. 

On  the  morning  of  January  16,  1969,  David 
Owyther  and  Kip  Morgan  were  among  a 
group  of  approximately  10  college-age  youths 
who  forced  their  way  Into  the  meeting  room 
of  a  Selective  Service  local  t>oard  at  E^ugene. 
Oreg.  Completely  disrupting  the  meeting, 
they  placed  the  members  of  the  local  board 
under  citizens'  arrest  and  held  a  "mock" 
trial.  While  In  the  office,  members  of  the 
group  passed  out  leafiets  denouncing  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  read  a  list  of  charges  against  the 
memlsers  of  the  local  board  and  Interfered 
with  their  efforts  to  make  telephone  calls 
for  assistance.  Owyther  and  Morgan  were 
convicted  In  Federal  court  of  Interfering  with 
the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  and  In  September  1969  each  was  sen- 
tenced to  2  years  In  prison. 

OROANTZED    CRIME 

The  FBI  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  Government's  stepped-up  drive  against 
organized  crime,  as  our  Investigations  result- 
ed In  a  record  319  convictions  of  hoodlum, 
gambling,  and  vice  figiires  during  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  This  was  an  Increase  of  14  percent 
over  the  previous  year's  high  of  281.  Another 
1,027  indlvldiials  were  awaiting  prosecution 
as  of  February  1,  1970,  Including  the  beads 
or  ranking  members  of  no  less  than  seven  of 
the  some  two  dozen  La  Coea  Nostra  "families" 
operating  In  the  United  States  today.  Taken 
In  conjunction  with  the  arrests  of  a  number 
at  major  gang  czars  to  date  In  fiscal  year 

1970,  these  accomplishments  show  the  sever- 
ity of  the  blows  now  being  Infilcted  upon  the 
Nation's  underworld  leadership. 

This  chart  shows  the  convictions  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  gambling  figures  since 
1964,  by  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  RooNTT.  Without  objection,  we  shall 
Insert  this  chaivat^ls  point  In  the  record. 

(The  chart  follows: ) 
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Convictions  of  organized  crime  and  gambling 

figures  as  result  of  FBI  investigation 
Fiscal  years : 

1964 64 

1965    131 

1966 - 142 

1967   197 

1968 — 281 

1969 — - 319 

(NoT«. — As  of  February  1,  1970.  a  total  of 
1,027  other  Individuals  were  awaiting  prose- 
cution as  compared  with  330  and  675  at  the 
close  of  fiscal  years  1967  and  1988,  respec- 
tively.) 

Mr.  HoovTB.  Intensification  of  the  FBI's 
drive  against  the  organized  criminal  element 
Is  also  evident  In  the  number  of  racketeers 
and  their  associates  under  Investigation 
which  rose  during  the  fiscal  year  from  6.070 
to  7,480.  Included  are  many  of  the  some  3,000 
members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  families  operat- 
ing In  the  United  States  today.  Funds  for 
the  current  year  provide  additional  person- 
nel for  expansion  of  our  thrust,  particularly 
against  loan-sharking,  labor  racketeering  and 
Illegal  gambling  including  the  "nvunbers 
racket." 

Typical  of  the  success  being  achieved  under 
this  drive  was  extensive  and  coordinated  FBI 
probe  which  enabled  a  Federal  grand  J»iry  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York  to  return 
Indictments  on  July  22,  1969,  against  La  (3o8a 
Nostra  leaders  In  three  States,  charging  them 
with  conspiring  to  arrange  "kickbacks"  to  a 
Teamsters  Union  official  In  connection  with 
a  91  million  building  mortgage  loan.  Among 
the  13  hoodlums,  union  functionaries,  and  as- 
sociates Indicted  were  Sebastian  John  La 
Rocca,  head  of  the  Pittsburgh  La  Cosa  Nostra 
■family";  Dominic  Peter  Corrado,  who  was 
described  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  In 
1963  as  being  one  of  the  "administrators  and 
heirs  apparent"  to  Detroit  La  Cosa  Nostra 
"Commission"  member  Joseph  Zerllll;  and 
James  Plumeri,  a  "captain"  In  the  New  York 
City  "family"  of  the  late  Thomas  Luchese 
and  reportedly  a  possible  successor  to  Lu- 
chese. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  on  August  20, 
1969.  another  FBI  Investigation  led  to  the 
Indictment  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In  Boston 
of  New  England  La  Coea  Nostra  "boss"  Ray- 
mond Patrlarca  and  seven  other  individuals 
for  a  1968  gangland  murder  stemming  from 
an  Interstate  gambling  operation.  Patriarca 
is  currently  serving  time  in  a  Federal  peni- 
tentiary on  an  earlier  conviction  Involving 
similar  charges,  and  underworld  sources  ad- 
vise that  the  two  prosecutions  are  severely 
crippling  the  financial  structure  of  La  Coea 
Nostra  In  the  New  England  area. 

The  mob  received  still  another  setback  on 
October  23,  1969.  when  Gennaro  Anglulo, 
who  Is  reportedly  running  the  Patriarca 
"family"  during  the  absence  of  Its  leader, 
was  arrested  by  FBI  agents  in  connection 
with  a  $48,000  armored  car  robbery  at  the 
Boston  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  in 
July  1969. 

In  New  York  City,  the  late  La  Cosa  Nostra 
"Commission"  member  Vlto  Genovese  has  not 
been  replaced  yet  and  his  organlzaUon  Is 
being  run  by  an  "acting  boss"  and  a  crew  of 
"captains."  Two  of  these  "captains"  have 
been  convicted  In  recent  months  as  the  result 
of  FBI  Investigations,  and  two  others  are  cur- 
rently awaiting  trial.  On  July  23  and  24.  1969, 
Sam  Manarite,  a  "captain,"  and  10  of  his 
assoclatee  were  arrested  In  five  States,  bretik- 
Ing  up  one  of  the  country's  largest  Interstate 
operations  In  pornography  and  obscene  lit- 
erature. 

On  Augtist  28,  1969,  Angelo  DeCarlo  and 
three  associates  were  arrested  for  demanding 
extortionate  interest  rates  from  a  borrower. 
On  January  28,  1970,  DeCarlo  and  one  of  his 
confederates  were  found  guilty  In  the  VS. 
District  Court  at  Newark,  N.J.  The  remain- 
ing two  will  be  tried  lata'. 
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On  November  21, 1969,  Anthony  DlLorenzo, 
another  "captain,"  was  convicted  of  the  in- 
terstate transportation  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  securities  stolen  from  a  New 
York  City  brokerage  house  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  In  prison.  Arrested  earlier, 
on  May  11,  1968,  was  still  a  fovtrth  "captain," 
Peter  DeFeo,  who  has  been  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  kickback  provisions  ctf  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

Three  other  areas  in  which  the  underworld 
leadership  has  been  particularly  bard  hit  are 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Los  Angeles.  In  Chicago, 
from  which  La  Coea  Nostra  "Conunlsslon" 
member  Sam  Glancana  fied  the  country  after 
serving  a  year  in  FedM^  custody  for  con- 
tempt, and  his  "underboss,"  Sam  Battaglla, 
is  presently  Incarcerated  on  antlracketeerlng 
charges,  two  of  their  top  aides  have  now  been' 
arrested  by  the  FBI.  On  Febniary  7,  1969, 
John  Philip  Cerone  and  two  underlings  were 
arrested  In  connection  wltJi  the  interstate 
activities  of  a  large-scale  gambling  organi- 
zation, and  on  July  27,  1969,  Felix  Alderlslo 
was  arrested  for  violating  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  through  a  scheme  to  swindle  between 
$80,000  and  $200,000  In  fraudulent  loans  from 
an  Illinois  bank.  He  subsequently  entered  a 
plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  was  sentenced  to 
serve  5  years  concurrently  with  a  1965  con- 
viction for  extortion. 

In  Buffalo,  a  series  of  major  blows  was 
launched  on  November  26,  1968,  with  the 
arrest  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  "Commission"  mem- 
ber Stefano  Magaddlno  suid  eight  sub- 
ordinates on  charges  of  operating  an  Inter- 
state gambling  empire  centered  In  the  west- 
ern New  York-southern  Canada  region.  This 
was  followed  up  9  months  later,  on  August 
16,  1969,  when  a  combined  force  of  FBI 
agents  and  local  authorities  raided  20  gam- 
bling sites  In  the  Niagara  Falls-North  Tona- 
wanda  area,  arrested  24  persons  (Including 
seven  on  Federal  charges),  and  seized  some 
$14,000  In  funds  belonging  to  a  ring  headed 
by  two  of  Magaddlno'B  top  gambling  aides. 

Then,  on  September  6,  1969,  Salvatore  Plerl, 
who  temporarily  succeeded  Magaddlno  as 
acting  head  of  the  Buffalo  "family,"  was  ar- 
rested along  with  two  associates  by  Bureau 
agents  in  connection  with  the  theft  of  more 
that  $200,000  worth  of  Jewelry. 

In  Los  Angeles,  FBI  Investigations  of  Fed- 
eral loan-sharking  violations  led  to  the 
July  9.  1969,  conviction  and  Incarceration  of 
southern  California  La  Cosa  Nostra  "boss" 
Nocolo  Llcata  on  contempt  charges  for  re- 
fusing to  testify  before  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
after  being  granted  Immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion. Less  than  2  months  earlier,  on  May 
13,  1969,  Information  developed  by  the  FBI 
helped  lead  to  the  conviction  of  Llcata's 
"underboss,"  Joseph  Charles  DlppoUto.  on 
perjury  charges  arising  out  of  a  Federal  liquor 
violation.  As  a  result  of  this  conviction.  Dlp- 
poUto has  been  sentenced  to  10  years  In 
prison. 

An  InteresUng  sidelight  of  the  Llcata  con- 
viction was  the  manner  In  which  It  Involved 
two  new  statutes  enacted  Into  law  during 
1968  to  facilitate  the  war  against  organized 
crime.  Llcata  was  Investigated  under  the 
loan-sharking  provisions  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act — which  saw  Its  first  successful 
prosecutions  In  early  1969:  he  was  then 
granted  Immunity  provided  for  under  the 
Ononlbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  and  subsequently  Jailed  for  refusing 
to  testify. 

Two  other  major  La  Cosa  Nostra  loan- 
sharking  operations  were  broken  up  during 
November  1969.  with  the  arrest  of  five  hood- 
luras  inthe  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  area,  following 
more  than  a  year  of  Intensive  Investigation, 
and  the  Indictment  In  Chicago  of  11  mem- 
bers of  still  another  group.  Both  have  been 
described  as  multlmllllon -dollar  operations, 
and  some  250  Individuals  have  been  identi- 
fied as  victims  of  the  Chicago  ring. 

Among  the  other  accomplishments  re- 
corded during  fiscal  year  1969  are: 
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(1)  The  February  4.  1969.  arrest  by  FBI 
agents  of  Ned  Bakes,  reputedly  a  Chicago 
underworld  "fixer"  and  "middleman,"  and 
the  recovery  of  more  than  $13  million  worth 
of  stolen  stock  certificates.  He  was  sub- 
sequently convicted  and  on  November  18, 
1969,  be  was  sentenced  to  6  years  In  prison. 

(2)  The  March  12,  1969,  conviction  of  Car- 
mine Lombardozzl,  who  has  been  publicly 
described  as  La  Costa  Nostra's  "Wall  Street 
representative,"  for  participating  In  the  In- 
terstate transportation  of  a  $17,000  check 
stolen  from  a  New  York  City  brokerage  house. 

(3)  The  simultaneous  arrests  on  April  10, 
1960,  of  22  persons  involved  In  an  Interstate 
gambling  operation  centered  In  the  north - 
em  Indiana  area.  Prior  to  the  raids,  FBI 
agents  had  penetrated  the  organization  In  an 
undercover  c^>acity.  Identifying  the  principal 
members  of  the  ring. 

(4)  The  April  15,  1960,  conviction  of  Bos- 
ton mobster  Vincent  Teresa  for  his  Involve- 
ment in  the  theft  from  a  New  York  City 
brokerage  firm  of  $760,000  worth  of  securi- 
ties, p<Mt.lons  of  which  were  negotiated 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Switzer- 
land. In  addition  to  receiving  a  20-year  sen- 
tence for  this  violation,  Teresa  Is  also  charged 
with  participating  In  another  New  York  City 
brokeragehouse  theft,  this  time  Involving 
some  $357,000  worth  of  securities. 

(5)  The  coordinated  July  3,  1969,  gambling 
raids  In  Atlanta,  Baltimore.  Cleveland,  Louis- 
ville, Miami,  Newark,  and  Philadelphia,  which 
resulted  in  the  seizure  of  considerable  money, 
gambling  paraphernalia,  and  evidence  per- 
taining to  the  Interstate  activities  of  major 
bookmaklng  figures  operating  out  of  those 
cities. 

(6)  The  July  28,  1969,  arrest  of  New  York 
City  La  Cosa  Nostra  member  Frank  Lupo 
and  two  accomplices  for  a  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy operation  In  which  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  losses  to  the  creditors  will 
amount  to  approximately  $2(X),(XK>. 

(7)  The  July  29,  1969,  arrest  of  notorious 
loan-shark  and  La  Cosa  Nostra  associate, 
Arthur  Tortorello.  In  connection  with  the 
theft  of  more  than  $4  million  worth  of  se- 
curities from  a  bank  and  three  New  York 
City  brokerage  houses. 

(8)  The  combined  August  9,  1969,  raids 
by  FBI  agents  and  Indiana  State  Police  on 
a  casino-type  operation  in  E^vansvUle,  Ind. 
As  a  result  of  the  raid,  45  persons  were  ar- 
rested. Including  five  on  Federal  charges. 
Among  the  Items  seized  during  the  course 
of  the  raid  were  six  loaded  weapons,  assorted 
gambling  paraphernalia,  and  more  than 
$47,000  In  cash  and  checks. 

(9)  The  Augtist  26,  1969,  arrest  In  New 
York  City  of  Harry  Llghtstone,  General 
Counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Au- 
thority, on  charges  of  violating  the  Inter- 
state Transportation  In  Aid  of  Racketeering 
statute.  He  is  accused  of  having  acc^ted  a 
$5, OCX)  down  payment  on  a  $25, (XX)  bribe  he 
demanded  In  order  to  secure  a  settlement 
on  a  $939,r  ")  claim  lodged  by  a  construction 
firm  doing    .ork  for  the  Turnpike  Authority. 

(10)  The  September  19,  1969,  arrest  of 
eight  Individuals  conducting  what  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  book- 
making  operations  along  the  entire  east  coast 
with  headquarters  In  New  York  City.  Rec- 
ords obtained  at  the  time  of  the  arrests  re- 
vealed that  the  ring,  reportedly  controlled 
by  La  Cosa  Nostra,  was  handling  some  $60 
million  a  year  In  wagers. 

(11)  The  November  25, 1969,  raids — follow- 
ing 6  months  of  Intensive  Investigative  ef- 
fort by  FBI  agents  scattered  throughout  the 
State  of  Ohio — In  which  61  search  warrants 
were  served  on  a  group  of  bookmakers  han- 
dling an  estimated  $7,800,000  a  year  In 
wagers.  Among  the  Items  seized  during  the 
raids  were  numeroxis  betting  records,  over 
$46,000  In  cash,  several  pistols,  a  hand 
grenade,  a  gas  grenade,  blasting  cape,  and 
six  cylinders  containing  high  exploslTes.  Fol- 
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lowing  the  raids,  underwoild  sources  ad- 
vised that  bookmaklng  had  b«en  virtually 
destroyed  Ua  the  Cleveland  ar  »a  and  seriously 
crippled  elsewhere  throughoi;  t  the  State. 

(13)  The  December  6.  196).  simultaneous 
raids  by  FBI  agents  In  Per  nsylvanla.  New 
Jersey.  New  York,  and  Calllsrnla,  In  which 
31  search  warrants  were  seived  on  various 
representatives  of  a  large-scale  numbers  and 
bookmaklng  operation  aUeg<d  to  have  been 
closely  allied  with  the  La  C<«a  Nostra  lead- 
ership In  the  Philadelphia  ar(ia.  Seized  by  the 
agents  were  approximately  W.OOO  worth  of 
narcotics,  a  large  volume  (if  pornographic 
material,  more  than  $16.00)  In  cash,  and 
gambling  records  Indlcatlnj  that  the  ring 
had  been  handling  an  estlnuited  $50  million 
a  year  in  wagers. 

(13)  The  December  16  and  17.  1969,  round- 
up of  Elizabeth  N.J.,  La  Cos  a  Nostra  "boss" 
Samuel  Rlzzo  DeCavalcante,  one  of  his  top 
lieutenants,  and  more  than  50  other  mem- 
bers of  a  widespread  numbers  ring  all  charged 
with  vlolaUng  Interstate  gambling  laws. 
Records  seized  during  the  course  of  the  ar- 
rests Indicate  that  the  ring  had  been  han- 
dling In  excess  of  $20  million  i  year  In  wagers. 
As  Indicated  In  the  case  o'.  Joseph  Dlppo- 
llto.  where  Information  developed  by  the 
FBI  helped  convict  the  souJiern  California 
La  Cosa  Nostra  "underbois"  on  perjury 
charges  arising  out  of  a  Fe<leral  liquor  vio- 
lation, our  agents  constantly  remain  alert 
to  notify  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  of  material  pertain  ng  to  violations 
outside  the  FBI's  JurlsdlcUoa.  As  a  result  of 
this  poUcy,  we  disseminated  305,545  Items  of 
criminal  Intelligence  Infoniatlon  to  these 
other  agencies  during  fiscal  ;  'ear  1969. 

Indicative  of  the  effective  less  of  this  dis- 
semination Is  the  fact  that,  during  the  past 
3  years,  the  other  agencies  have  utilized 
portions  of  this  Information  In  conducting 
some  2300  raids,  leading  1t>  the  arrest  of 
more  than  12.000  organized  :rlme  and  gam- 
bling flg\ircs  and  the  selzvre  of  nearly  $4 
million  worth  of  currency,  contraband,  and 
gambling  paraphernalia  fovnd  In  the  pos- 
session of  these  Individuals. 

Some  typical  examples  which  occurred  In 
1969  Include  the  January  15  raid  by  the 
New  Tork  City  Police  on  a  1  a  Costa  Nostra- 
backed  casino  operation  es  ilmated  to  have 
been  handling  more  than  $S  million  a  year 
In  wagers,  and  the  arrest  ( f  50  persons  on 
local  gambling  chargeo;  ths  July  16  arrest 
by  New  York  City  Police  or  the  head  of  a 
lA  Coaa  Nostra  burglary  r  ng  and  the  re- 
covery of  more  than  $100  OOO  In  property 
stolen  by  the  ring;  and  the  July  17  raid  by 
Buffalo,  NY.,  Police  on  a  Lji  Cosa  Nostra- 
con trolled  policy  operatK  n,  which  was 
handling  an  estimated  $1  rillUon  a  year  In 
wagers.  With  respect  to  this  last  raid,  local 
authorities  described  it  as  t  le  ■most  signifi- 
cant policy  arrest  In  the  history  of  western 
New  York." 

The  utilization  of  cotir  ^approved  elec- 
tronic surveillances  of  care!  uUy  selected  lo- 
cations pursuant  to  the  Omi  ilbus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  (if  1968  has  pro- 
duced excellent  results  sucli  as  could  never 
have  been  produced  without  this  authority. 
In  organized  crime  case;  in  which  this 
legal  evidence-gathering  technique  has  been 
iised,  we  have  made  more  than  100  arrests 
and  have  conducted  a  large  cumber  of  fruit- 
ful search  warrant  raids  ma^e  possible  based 
on  Information  obtained  tiarough  the  cov- 
erage. Indictments  will  be  forthcoming 
against  a  very  substantial  number  of  ad- 
ditional subjects  based  on  gambling  evi- 
dence seized  and  on  Intercepted  communi- 
cations. These  Installations  have  provided 
a  keen  Insight  into  the  awetome  dimensions 
of  major  illegal  gambling  ctoeratlons  in  this 
country  from  which  La  Cosa  Nostra  and  othe: 
leading  racket  elements  ob^n  their  "work 
ing  capital." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  example,  the  wiretap  coverage  of  Just 
one  such  operation  revealed  that  those  In 
control  were  handling  millions  of  dollars  per 
year  principally  In  layoff  action.  In  addition, 
these  techniques  have  provided  extremely 
valuable  data  regarding  loan-sharking  ac- 
tivities. 

Suingent  control  is  exercised  over  use  of 
this  most  effective  Investigative  technique. 
Each  surveillance  is  Individually  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  surveil- 
lance order  is  Issued  by  a  Federal  Judge. 

StlRVEILLANCE    TRANSCRIPTS 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of 
Willie  Israel  Alderman  and  others,  on  March 
10,  1969,  ruled  that  transcripts  of  electronic 
surveillances  must  *e  given  upon  demand 
to  defense  attorneys  although  Judges  may  for- 
bid widespread  dlsclostires  therefrom.  In  line 
with  this  decision,  the  transcripts  of  elec- 
tronic surveillances  were  made  available  to 
the  defense  In  two  New  Jersey  cases  through 
the  clerk  of  the  court.  Here  the  logs  were 
available  for  review  by  the  press. 

In  June  1969,  FBI  electronic  surveillance 
logs  and  related  materials  were  disclosed  In 
Newark,  N.J.,  preliminary  to  the  trial  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra  "boss"  Samuel  Rlzzo  DeCaval- 
cante  In  a  case  Involving  Interstate  transpor- 
tation in  aid  of  racketeering — extortion.  In 
this  case  the  defense  attorney  had  asked  to 
review  the  logs.  The  Judge  granted  the  re- 
quest, and  since  the  defense  attorney  had 
not  requested  a  protective  order,  the  logs 
were  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  and 
reviewed  by  the  press.  The  contents  of  the 
logs  received  widespread  publicity  both  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  logs  revealed  payoffs  to  police  officials, 
the  structure  of  La  Cosa  Nostra,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  crimes  Including  gambling,  rob- 
bery, arson,  and  murder. 

In  Newark  In  January  1970.  In  the  extor- 
tionate credit  transactions  trial  of  Angelo 
"Gyp"  DeCarlo.  powerful  caporeglma  In  the 
Las  Cosa  Nostra  "family"  of  the  late  Vito 
Genovese.  the  defense  attorney  requested  to 
review  the  logs  but  requested  that  a  protec- 
tive order  be  placed  on  the  logs.  The  judge 
granted  the  motion  for  the  defense  to  re- 
view the  logs  but  denied  the  request  for  the 
protective  order  The  logs  were  then  fur- 
nished to  the  clerk  of  the  court  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney  and  there  they  were  reviewed  by 
the  press.  The  contents  of  these  logs  have 
also  received  widespread  pubUclty  reveaUng 
details  of  crimes  and  corruption  particularly 
in  New  Jersey. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Mr.   Sikes? 

Mr.  SiKXS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CANE  curmts  in  cuba 
Mr  Director,  tell  us  something  more  about 
the  cane  cutters  episode  in  Cuba.  You  told 
us  about  their  organization,  but  what  Is 
their  attitude  when  they  come  back  to  the 
United  States?  Have  they  learned  anything 
which  helps  to  straighten  out  their  thinking? 
Mr.  HcxjvsR.  The  answer  to  your  questions, 
I  think,  can  be  found  In  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  formation  of  the  Venceremos  Brigade 
the  executive  committee  announced  that  bri- 
gade members,  while  In  Cuba.  In  addition  to 
cutting  sugar  cane,  would  also  have  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  Cuban  revolution, 
the  third  world  struggle,  socialism,  and  "the 
movement"  In  the  United  States. 

We  have  learned  that  brigade  pcutlcipante, 
when  they  return  to  the  United  States,  are 
to  be  assigned  to  direct  work  in  bringing 
about  a  revolution  In  this  country.  As  I  re- 
ported earlier,  the  first  contingent  Just  re- 
cently returned  to  the  United  States,  and  it 
Is  too  early  to  measure  the  results  of  tbelr 
training. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Sdkes.  You  referred  to  the  Neutrality 
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Act  which  causes  our  officials  to  seek  to  pre- 
vent organized  activity  against  other  coun- 
tries, friendly  or  unfriendly.  When  was  that 
act  passed? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  Neutrality  Act  known  as 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  was  passed  by 
Congress  on  November  4.  1939.  This  act  re- 
pealed previous  neutrality  legislation.  With 
the  end  of  World  War  II  most  sections  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939  were  rendered  inoper- 
ative with  the  exception  of  the  section  regu- 
lating the  control  of  munitions.  Subse- 
quently, In  1948.  a  provision  was  passed  deal- 
ing with  Individuals  organizing  an  expedition 
In  the  United  States  against  a  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  Is  at  peace.  This  stat- 
ute, title  18,  U.S.  Code,  section  960,  was 
enacted  on  June  25,  1948. 

Title  18.  U.S.  Code,  section  960.  is  the  one 
which  antl-Castro  Cuban  exiles  possibly  vio- 
late In  carrying  out  attack  against  Cuba. 

Mr.  Sixes.  It  is  a  most  unusual  situation 
when  we  know  exactly  what  Communist 
countries  are  doing  against  us  and  all  other 
democracies  and  we  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  encouraging  activities  that  might  at 
least  serve  to  balance  the  scales. 

CRIME    AND    THE    COURTS 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Director,  there  is  a  lot  of 
concern  today  about  organized  crime  and  the 
fact  they  are  the  wholesalers  of  drugs  and 
narcotics. 

Mr.  Hooves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  you  had  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  courts  and  If  things  were  totally 
done  as  you  would  like  to  see  them  done,  by 
what  percentage  could  you  reduce  the  take 
of  organized  crime  in  a  2-year  period? 

Mr.  Hcx)VER.  The  "take"  from  organized 
crime  could  be  reduced  considerably  under 
the  conditions  which  you  outline.  One  of  the 
problems  today  is  with  some  of  the  courts, 
both  local  and  Federal.  I  have  cited  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  where  there  has  been  an 
atrocious  discharge  of  a  defendant  on  his 
own  recognizance  or  without  any  other  re- 
striction. 

(Discussion  held  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Andrews.  Do  you  think  most  of  It  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  people  with  crim- 
inal tendencies  are  released  and  are  free  to 
prey  again  or  because  there  Is  less  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Individual  who  might  com- 
mit a  crime  that  he  will  be  punished  for  It. 
or  Is  It  a  combination  of  both? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Both.  I  cited  the  case  of  the 
teenagers  In  Chicago  who  robbed  wealthy 
homes  on  the  North  Side.  They  thought  they 
would  never  be  caught.  They  dldnt  come 
from  Impoverished  families  but  were  from 
upper  middle-class  families.  They  were  cal- 
lous and  Indifferent  when  they  were  brought 
In  for  arraignment. 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  mentioned  communica- 
tion line  cost  In  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center,  and  you 
are  asking  for  an  additional  $380,000. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  MONARCH  IS 
THE  POLICY  OF  HIS  CREDITORS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ameri- 
can people  experience  ever-spiraling  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living,  they  are 
voicing  concern  and  (demanding  solu- 
tions. They  do  not  accept  the  arm  wsdv- 
ing  promises  of  massive  expenditures  of 
additional  funds,  and  new  spending  pro- 
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grams  as  answers.  They  are  becoming 
harder  to  fool  because  they  are  getting 
hurt  in  the  pocketbook. 

If  bEisic  economics  teaches  that  the 
answer  is  curtailment  of  money  quantity, 
then  continued  pumping  of  money  into 
the  economy  can  but  escalate  inflation. 
Fighting  an  effect  by  ignoring  the  cause 
accomplishes  nothing. 

The  continued  and  unrestrained  threat 
from  credit,  created  out  of  thin  air  and 
based  solely  upon  the  psychological  con- 
fidence of  American  people  in  private 
bankers  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
being  the  real  cause  of  inflation. 

Witness  the  recent  activity  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  came  to 
the  aid  of  Wall  Street  stockbrokers. 

Witness  that  because  of  the  weekend 
announcement  that  the  Treasury  had 
lowered  finance  charges  on  Wall  Street 
buying,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  now  shor- 
ing up  the  drain  on  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Rising  prices  on  commodities,  in- 
creased wages  and  earnings  are  not  the 
cause  of  inflation  as  the  people  are  be- 
ing led  to  believe.  Such  a  myth  is  the 
equivalent  of  saying  wet  streets  and  side- 
walks are  the  cause  of  rain. 

The  American  people  must  under- 
stand that  the  country's  fiscal  policies 
are  not  those  of  the  President,  nor  of  his 
party,  but  rather  the  policies  of  the  Na- 
tion's creditors  who  have  monopolized 
their  control  through  the  use  and  misuse 
of  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  and  the  finan- 
cial security  of  our  Nation. 

There  can  be  no  answer  to  the  money 
problems  by  a  continued  juggling  of  the 
balance  sheets. 

The  only  suiswer  lies  In  a  return  to 
constitutional  money  as  envisioned  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  UJS.  Con- 
stitution. 

For  this  reason,  on  April  21,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  17140,  as  an  answer  to  the 
money  problem  in  the  United  States. 

I  Include  related  news  clippings: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  9.  1970] 
Fed  Rescttes  Tbeasttry  Financinc;   Bond 
Climate  Bftter 
(By  Peter  S.  Nagan) 
Gloom  shrouded  the  bond  and  money  mar- 
kets during  the  first  half  of  the  past  week, 
pushed  certain  Interest  rates  back  to  their 
late-fall  peaks,  and  threatened  the  Treasury 
with  the  near-failure  of  a  major  financing. 
The  Federal  Reserve  rode  to  the  rescue 
with  a  pair  of  ball-out  operations.  In  the 
nick  of  time.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  yields 
bad  come  down  some — as   prices  rose — and 
the  gloom  had  measurably  lightened. 

The  Reserve  System's  assistance  enabled 
the  Treasury  to  skirt  disaster  and  actually 
helped  wind  up  the  government's  operation 
on  a  positive  note. 

This  cUff-hanglng  story  Is  still  another  by- 
product of  the  U.S.  move  into  Cambodia. 
Bond  traders  and  Investors,  already  nervous 
about  signs  of  a  revival  of  the  business 
boom,  were  disturbed  by  the  possible  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  were  fear- 
ful of  new  strains  on  the  economy,  with  new 
inflationary  forces  being  added  to  pressures 
that  already  seemed  out  of  control. 

This  sort  of  psychology  leads  Investors  to 
hold  off  buying  new  Issues,  and  dealers  to 
try  to  sell  off  their  Inventories.  Prices  are 
pushed  down,  which  sends  rates  up. 

The  Cambodian  jitters  were  at  their  worst 
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last  week  while  the  books  were  open  for  a 
big  and  complex  Treasury  financing — a  two- 
part  operation  designed  to  refund  some  $16.6 
billion  in  maturing  Issues  and  to  raise  some 
cash  as  well. 

Yields  on  outstanding  Issues  had  moved 
up  another  eighth  of  a  point  In  the  wake 
of  President  Nixon's  speech  of  last  Thurs- 
day. The  rates  being  offered  by  the  Treas- 
ury— set  and  locked  In  by  a  formal  an- 
nouncement a  week  ago  Wednesday — seemed 
less  attractive  than  at  the  time  the  financ- 
ing terms  were  fixed. 

Investors  could  no  longer  be  counted  on 
to  sign  up  for  the  new  Issues  In  sufficient 
numbers  to  provide  the  government  with 
the  cash  it  needed.  The  unthinkable  threat- 
ened: U.S.  citizens  would  not  lend  their  gov- 
ernment the  money  It  required. 

That's  when  the  Federal  Reserve  went  Into 
action.  The  cut  In  stock  margin  require- 
ments gave  the  bond  markets  a  lift.  It 
showed  that  the  government  would  act  to 
head  off  the  panic — that  some  In  the  market 
were  fearing. 

More  Importantly,  though,  the  Fed  also 
moved  Into  the  open  market,  buying  some 
$1.6  billion  In  outstanding  Treasuries,  a  lot 
more  than  called  for  by  normal  money- 
market  considerations.  This  reduced  the 
floating  supply,  pushed  up  prices,  lowered 
yields,  provided  funds  for  buying,  and  made 
the  returns  the  Treasury  was  offering  seem 
worthwhile  again. 

On  Thursday,  officials  disclosed  that  the 
$3.5  billion  In  cash  the  Treasury  was  rais- 
ing— through  offering  a  7%  per  cent,  18- 
month  note  priced  at  a  discount  to  yield  of 
7.79  per  cent — had  been  fully  subscribed  to. 
though  just  barely.  Subscriptions  actually 
totaled  $3.6  billion.  (The  Federal  Reserve 
took  another  $7  billion.) 

Normally,  such  Treasury  offerings  are  sub- 
scribed to  twice,  three  times,  or  even  five 
times  over.  In  such  cases,  big  Investors  are 
allotted  only  20,  33,  or  50  per  cent  of  their 
subscriptions.  In  fact,  they  usually  pad  their 
orders,  to  be  sure  of  getting  what  they  want. 
This  time,  the  Treasxiry  Is  granting  100 
per  cent  allotments,  for  the  first  time  In 
nearly  a  decade.  Such  high  allotments  are 
"most  unusual."  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Paul  Volcker  concedes.  "We  dldnt 
quite  anticipate  Cambodia."  he  said.  Consid- 
ering the  market's  weakness,  officials  do  con- 
sider the  financing  a  bust. 

Some  of  the  sour  taste  of  these  lackluster 
results  was  offset,  though,  by  the  better- 
than-expected  results  achieved  In  the  other 
part  of  the  Treasviry's  operation — the  refund- 
ing of  notes  coming  due  May  15.  Holders  of 
these  maturities  were  given  the  chance  of 
subscribing  to  either  a  three-year  note  yield- 
ing 7.98  per  cent  or  a  six-year,  nine-month 
Issue  paying  8  per  cent.  Only  holders  of  the 
maturing  Issues  could  subscribe  for  these 
two. 

Officials  were  expecting  only  50  per  cent 
or  so  of  the  $4.9  billion  held  by  private  In- 
vestors to  be  turned  In  for  the  new  obliga- 
tions. (The  Federal  Reserve  and  government 
trust  accounts  owned  the  rest.) 

Instead,  holders  of  more  than  67  per  cent — 
more  than  $3.3  billion — elected  to  exchange. 
After  paying  off  the  $1,520  mUUon  that  were 
turned  In  for  cash,  the  Treasury  will  have 
$2  billion  left  over,  from  sale  of  the  18-month 
note,  to  meet  Its  cash  needs  for  the  rest  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

All  In  all.  the  climate  was  considerably 
better  as  the  week  closed.  The  bond  markets 
were  also  helped  a  little  by  postponement  of 
some  big  corporate  Issues,  by  the  President's 
promise  to  get  the  troops  out  of  Cambodia 
by  July  1.  by  unfounded  but  widespread  ru- 
mors of  a  dlscovmt-rate  cut,  and  by  the  Jump 
m  unemployment  with  Its  hint  of  a  slowing 
economy  and  reduced  credit  demands. 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  8,  1970 [ 

Federal  Reserve  Butinc  Eases  Trsasttkt's 

Borrowing  Crisis 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

Distress  in  financial  markets  caused  the 
near-faUure  of  a  Treasury  borrowing  <q>era- 
tlon  this  week. 

The  Treasury  was  saved  from  complete 
failure — which  could  have  led  to  financial 
chaos — only  by  the  Federal  Reserve's  emer- 
gency rescue  efforts. 

And  there  still  Is  a  risk  that  the  close 
squeak  may  hit  the  money  and  bond  markets 
hard. 

When  the  Treasury  has  trouble  borrowing, 
and  dealers  nearly  refused  to  lend  the  Treas- 
ury all  the  money  It  needs  to  pay  off  ma- 
txirlng  debts  and  finance  the  government 
until  mid-June  tax  payments  are  collected. 

When  the  Treasury  was  trouble  borrowing, 
even  at  high  Interest  rates,  the  financial  sys- 
tem Is  not  working  properly. 

Dlfflcultles  encountered  by  other  borrowers 
recently  have  aroused  some  concern  that  the 
nation  may  be  heading  for  a  liquidity 
crisis — a  disorderly  financial  condition  In 
which  credit  would  be  virtually  unavailable 
at  any  price. 

To  raise  $3.5  billion  of  cash,  the  Treasury 
on  AprU  29  offered  to  seU  the  pubUc  18- 
month  notes  paying  Interest  at  a  rate  of 
7.79  percent  a  year. 

jolted    BT    CAMBODIA 

At  the  time  of  the  offering,  the  terms  were 
considered  generous.  But  then  the  Cam- 
bodian crisis  erupted  and  the  money  and 
bond  markets — already  weak — got  a  bad  case 
of  Jitters. 

Interest  rates  on  debt  securities  already 
outstanding  rose  sharply,  making  the  new 
notes   less  attractive  by   comparison. 

In  borrowing  operations  of  this  kind,  sub- 
scriptions usually  far  exceed  the  amount  of- 
fered and  the  Treasury  sells  big  subscribers 
only  a  portion  of  the  notes  they  request. 

Knowing  this,  dealers,  banks  and  big  Inves- 
tors subscribe  for  more  than  they  want. 

In  this  financing,  the  Treasury  said  It 
would  sell  the  full  amount  subscribed  up  to 
$200,000,  and  would  allot  a  percentage  of 
larger  subscriptions  so  that  the  total  bor- 
rowed from  the  public  would  oome  to  about 
$3.5  bUUon. 

Market  experts  were  guessing  early  this 
week  that  the  allotments  would  be  In  a  range 
of  60  to  70  percent.  That  Is  someone  sub- 
scribing for  $1  million  of  notes  would  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  $600,000  or  $700,000. 

RSSERVES  STEPS  IN 

As  market  conditions  deteriorated,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  became  worried  about  the  fi- 
nancing falling  and  intervened  aggressively 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

The  Federal  Reserve  purchased  large 
amounts  of  Treasury  bills  and  other  securi- 
ties— perhaps  $1.5  billion  or  more,  according 
to  market  estimates. 

These  purchases  had  the  effect  of  pumping 
money  Into  the  financial  system  and  pulling 
Interest  rates  down.  The  purpose  was  to  make 
the  rate  offered  on  the  new  notes  more  at- 
tractive, and  to  provide  enough  money  to 
buy  them. 

Market  sources  reported  that  the  Treasury 
pitched  In  by  contacting  dealers  and  banks 
to  urge  them  to  subscribe. 

In  another  move  possibly  Intended  In  part 
to  assist  the  borrowing  by  giving  financial 
markets  a  psychological  Uft,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Tuesday  reduced  the  margin  reqxilre- 
ment— the  minimum  cash  down  payments 
for  buying  stocks  from  80  to  65  percent. 

All  these  efforts  did  strengthen  the  money 
and  bond  markets,  and  Interest  rates  de- 
clined. 

The  improvement  led  market  experts  to 
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conclude  tbat  subscriptions  wc  uld  be  larger 
than  they  bad  expected  earlier.  They  revised 
their  estimate  ot  allotments  to  50  percent 
Irom  the  earlier  guess  of  60  or  7  )  percent. 

That  Is,  the  Treasury  could  sell  big  sub- 
scribers only  halT  the  notes  they  requested 
and  still  would  raise  $3.5  blllloD. 

Tuesday  was  the  subscription  date,  and  the 
Treasury  announced  the  prellnilnary  results 
Ute  yesterday. 

Instead  of  far  exceeding  th(i  $3.5  billion 
offered,  as  usually  happens,  subscriptions 
totaled  only  $3.6  billion.  Subscriptions  will  be 
aUotted  in  full. 

A  quick  search  of  the  reco:  ■ds  indicated 
that  the  last  time  the  Treasury  allotted  the 
full  amount  of  subscriptions  wa  s  in  1962. 

Results  of  this  week's  flnancing  Indicated 
that,  without  the  Federal  Resirve's  rescue, 
the  Treasury  would  have  been  u  nable  to  bor- 
row the  $3.5  billion  needed  from  the  public. 
The  Treasury  might  have  been  compelled  to 
borrow  directly  from  the  Federiil  Reserve. 

Considering  the  weakness  or  markets,  a 
Treasiiry  olBclal  maintained,  t  le  borrowing 
operation  should  not  be  countel  a  failure. 

"At  least  this  covers  It."  he  aild.  referring 
to  the  fact  that  the  Treastiry  ulll  raise  $3.5 
billion  as  planned. 

Apart  from  the  potentially  daiiaglng  effects 
on  the  market  of  such  a  close  call,  the  full 
allotment  could  cause  dlfBcuUtfs. 

If  a  dealer  wanted  only  $500,0^  to  $700,000 
of  the  new  notes  but  Is  compelled  to  buy  $1 
million — the  full  amount  of  liis  subscrip- 
tion— he  may  be  forced  to  sell  o  ;her  holdings 
or  dump  the  new  notes  at  sacrifice  prices  to 
raise  the  cash  to  pay  the  Treasury. 

This  would  boost  interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  could  h«lp  by  pump- 
ing money  into  the  financial  system.  How- 
ever, such  assistance — like  the 
earlier  this  week — might  undenilne  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  objective  of  contriiUing  growth 
of  the  money  supply  to  combat  : 
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In  a  showdown,  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
be  expected  to  act  decisively  to  i  vert  a  finan- 
cial crisis,  even  tf  this  requires  a  temporary 
lapse  In  the  inflation  fight. 

Besides  selUng  $3.6  billion  of 
the  public,  the  Treasury  said 
billion  of  them  to  Federal 
government  trust  accounts 

All  or  most  of  these  notes  wil 
tvirlng   notes   held    by   the 
Banks  and  the  trust  accounts 

The  sale  of  18-month  notes 
of  a  broader  operation  to 
lion  of  notes  maturing  May  15  ( 
public  holds  $4.9  billion)   and 
tional  cash. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  financing 
of  which  were  scheduled  for 
late  today — the  Treasxiry  offered 
the  maturing  notes  the  opportunity 
change  them  for  three- year  note  s 
percent  Interest  or  6*4-year 
percent. 

The  $3  6  billion  of  18-month  notes  are  to 
pay  off  those  who  reject  the  *wo  onger  notes. 
and  to  raise  $1  billion  to  $2  b«llon  of  new 
cash. 
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[From  the  Washington  Star. 

iNTzaKrr  Ratks  Ribimc  Again: 
OvKB  PoLicT  Crm 
(By  Lee  M.  Oobn) 

Int«rest  rate*  are  rising  sh.  trply  again, 
partly  because  "reforms"  adof  ted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  confused  financial 
markets. 

Another  big  factor  boasting  r$tea,  accord- 
ing to  analysts.  Is  widespread  8\|splclon  that 
the  Nixon  administration's  campaign  against 
Inflation  Is  weakening. 

"The  credibility  gap  has  re-fcmerged,"  a 
high-ranking  official  admitted,  because  the 
admlnlstratloo  has  loosened  an tl^ Inflationary 
budget  restraints. 


BOND     KATES     KETUaN 

Rates  on  high-grade  corporation  bonds 
had  declined  about  a  half  percentage  point 
but  have  climbed  back  close  to  the  9  per- 
cent-plus i>eaks  reached  in  December  and 
January. 

High-grade  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds, 
which  had  dropped  to  about  6  percent,  are 
rising  toward  7  percent. 

Most  of  the  rate  decline  for  Treasury  notes 
and  bonds  has  been  erased,  with  rates  now 
In  the  7-8  percent  range. 

Analysts  are  deeply  divided  on  the  outlook 
for  Interest  rates. 

Some  of  them,  especially  in  the  adminis- 
tration, maintain  that  the  current  escalation 
of  rates  Is  an  aberration  resulting  largely 
from  misinterpretation  pf  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies. 

They  predict  rates  soon  will  resume  the 
decline  that  started  last  winter  and  was  re- 
versed several  weeks  ago. 

But  others  warn  that  rates  may  rise  to  new 
pteaks  later  this  year. 

If  the  pessimists  are  correct,  the  Republi- 
cans may  face  trouble  in  November's  elec- 
tions. The  administration  has  been  counting 
on  gradual  reduction  of  Interest  rates  and 
easing  of  credit  conditions  to  blunt  the  "tight 
money"  issue. 

Interest  rates  generally  soared  to  the  high- 
est levels  in  more  than  a  century  in  Decem- 
ber and  January. 

The  inflatlonay  boom  enlarged  demand  for 
credit  while  the  Federal  Reserve's  antl-lnfla- 
tlonary  policies  tightened  the  supply.  Inter- 
est rates — the  price  of  credit — rose  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  supply-demand  squeeze. 

Then  the  outlook  brightened  and  rates 
started  declining  in  February  and  March 
because  of  apparent  shifts  in  the  economy 
and  in  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

The  economy's  slowdown  strengthened 
hopes  that  Inflation  would  abate  and  that 
demand  for  credit  would  be  curtailed. 

At  the  same  time,  evidence  emerged  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  relaxing  its  policies, 
making  more  money  and  credit  available. 

Moderation  of  monetary  restraint  was 
needed,  the  money  managers  concluded,  to 
prevent  the  economy  from  sliding  Into  a 
serious  recession. 

Some  easing  would  be  safe,  they  decided, 
becaxise  inflationary  pressures  were  dimin- 
ishing. 

nbon's  tight  BXTDcrr 
President  Nixon's  submission  of  a  tight 
budget  projecting  a  small  surplus  was  im- 
portant in  persuading  the  Federal  Reserve 
that  monetary  policy  could  be  relaxed  with- 
out fueling  a  new  surge  of  inflation. 

Reduction  of  the  bonk  prime  rate — the 
minimum  Interest  on  loans  to  corpora- 
tions— from  8>4  to  8  percent  on  March  25 
was  viewed  as  confirmation  that  the  trend 
of  interest  rates  would  be  downward  this  year 
and  probably  beyond. 

But  the  mod  soon  darkened  again  and  mar- 
ket Interest  rates  have  risen  sharply  this 
month. 

Forecasters  are  pulling  back  from  pre- 
dictions of  declining  rates  on  consumer  loans, 
mortgages  and  business  loans. 

One  reason  for  the  reversal,  according  to 
analysts.  Is  suspicion  in  financial  markets 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  may  be  tightening 
monetary  policy  again  Instead  of  easing  it 
furtho'. 

This  confusion  about  policy  results.  Ironi- 
cally, from  the  methods  tiaed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  ease  money  and  credit. 

Traditionally,  Interest  rates  and  condi- 
tions in  short-term  money  markets  have 
been  the  primary  yardsticks  of  policy. 

The  money  managers  have  concentrated, 
for  example,  on  the  federal  funds  rate — the 
interest  charged  on  day-to-day  loans  be- 
tween banks. 

nfTLuxMcx  ON  ctccrr 
Market  operations  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  raise  and  lower  this  and  other  money 


rates.  The  theory  is  that  these  rates  Influ- 
ence credit  conditions  generally,  and  ulti- 
mately the  economy. 

The  level  of  these  rates  has  been  viewed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  as  the  measure  of 
ease  or  tightness  in  money  and  credit.  The 
markets  have  watched  rates  for  clues  to  mon- 
etary policy. 

But  the  traditional  methods  and  yard- 
sticks have  been  criticized  for  years  by  some 
monetary  theorists,  notably  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  critics  contend  that  "monetary  aggre- 
gates"— the  money  supply  and  the  quantity 
of  bank  credit — are  what  really  matter.  Con- 
centration on  Interest  rates  diverts  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  from  controlling  money  and 
credit,  they  argue. 

Credit  is  eased  when  the  money  supply 
grows  and  tightened  when  the  money  supply 
contracts,  regardless  of  whether  the  federal 
funds  rate  rises  or  falls,  according  to  those 
theorists.  Thus,  they  maintain,  the  Federal 
Reserve  sometimes  eases  credit  when  It  in- 
tends to  tighten,  and  tightens  when  it  means 
to  ease. 

BASIC   THEORY    SHUT 

In  a  basic  shift  disclosed  officially  April  16. 
the  Federal  Reserve's  open  market  commit- 
tee went  a  long  way  in  January  toward 
adopting  "monetarist"  theories. 

The  committee  decided  that  "increased 
stress  should  be  placed  on  the  objective  of 
achieving  modest  growth  in  the  monetary 
aggregates,  with  about  equal  weight  being 
given  to  bank  credit  and  the  money  stock." 

This  was  a  decision  to  ease  monetary  pol- 
icy slightly  and  there  are  indications  that 
the  committee  eased  further  at  a  meeting 
in  February.  The  Federal  Reserve  will  report 
officially  on  the  February  meeting  next 
month. 

Potentially  more  slgniflcant  In  the  long 
run  was  the  decision  to  change  the  objectives 
of  policy — and  the  yardstick  for  measuring 
ease  or  tightness — by  concentrating  more  on 
monetary  aggregates  and  less  on  interest 
rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  been  trying  to 
adjust  the  money  supply  and  bank  credit  to 
moderate  rates  of  increase  consistent  with 
gradual,  less  Inflationary  economic  growth. 

As  market  conditions  have  developed  In 
recent  weeks,  these  operations  have  resulted 
in  rising  interest  rates  for  federal  funds  and 
other  short-term  credit.  The  central  bank 
has  stood  by  and  let  the  rates  rise. 

UNCKKTAINTT  OVDl  "REPORM" 

This  "reform"  of  monetary  techniques  is 
a  major  source  of  market  uncertainty  about 
whether  policy  is  easier  or  tighter. 

By  traditional  standards,  the  rate  Increases 
would  be  signals  of  tightening  policy. 

The  money  supply  and  bank  credit  have 
been  growing,  but  the  markets  are  not  accus- 
tomed yet  to  assessing  policy  by  these 
standards. 

Suspicion  that  the  Federal  Reserve  may  be 
tightening  has  undermined  expectations  of 
declining  Interest  rates  and  more  liberal 
credit  availability.  This  new  pessimism  about 
the  outlook  has  contributed  to  the  escalation 
of  rates. 

Also  boosting  rates  is  skepticism  about  the 
administration's  campaign  against  inflation. 

Increased  spending  for  the  federal  pay 
raise,  public  works  and  other  programs 
threaten  to  wipe  out  the  projected  budget 
surplus,  and  there  is  concern  that  a  deficit 
would  be  Inflationary. 

If  a  new  surge  of  inflation  erupts,  the 
markets  fear,  the  Federal  Reserve  will  tighten 
policy,  demand  for  credit  will  grow  rapidly 
and  lenders  will  hold  back.  Interest  rates 
could  rise  above  last  winter's  peaks. 

Administration  officials  admit  that  con- 
fldence  m  the  antl- Inflationary  campaign 
has  been  shaken,  but  they  contend  the  mar- 
ket's i4>prehensions  are  exaggerated. 

"All  this  talk  about  busting  the  budget  Is 
Just  wrong,"  an  official  said. 
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pending  Increases  have  been  relatively 
moderate,  he  said,  and  the  administration  is 
pressing  for  offsets,  Including  a  postal  rate 
boost. 

The  administration  still  intends  to  balance 
the  budget,  he  said. 

"If  we  can  keep  the  budget  close  to  balance 
and  if  the  Fed  doesn't  flood  the  country  with 
money,"  he  said,  "we're  going  to  edge  back 
toward  stability." 

Once  the  markets  realize  that  concern 
about  a  new  inflationary  boom  is  "misplaced," 
he  predicted.  Interest  rates  will  resume  their 
gradual  decline. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26, 1970) 

Latin  America  Devixopment  Aid  Boosted 
(By  Lewis  Diuguid) 

Punta  Del  Este,  Urdguat,  April  26. — The 
board  of  governors  of  the  Inter-American 
Developmen'  Bank  ended  its  10th  anniver- 
sary meeting  here  Friday  with  an  agreement 
to  Increase  lending  capacity  by  half. 

As  the  principal  supplier  of  funds  for  the 
bank,  the  United  States  is  to  provide  $1.8  bil- 
lion of  the  projected  $3.6  billion  addition  to 
capital  by  1973. 

President  Nixon  had  allowed  for  such  an 
outlay  in  the  present  submitted  budget.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy, 
who  is  the  U.S.  governor  on  the  23-member 
board,  expressed  confidence  here  that  Con- 
gress would  appropriate  the  funds  be  obli- 
gated today. 

The  five  day  meeting  at  this  sea  resort, 
heavily-guarded  against  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  by  the  Tupamaro  terrorists  that  beset 
the  Punta  area,  featured  the  following  devel- 
opments: 

Presentation  of  a  two-year  study  by  Ar- 
gentine economist  Raul  Preblscb,  called 
"Transformation  and  Development,  the  Oreat 
Task  of  Latin  America."  The  report  calls  for 
a  radical  speedup  of  economic  growth  to  re- 
verse what  it  calls  disastrous  unemployment 
trends.  Initial  reactions  to  the  226-page  re- 
port Indicated  that  It  would  become  a  major 
document  in  Latin  development. 

First  firm  suggestions  that  the  bank  be 
moved  from  Washington  to  Buenos  Aires  or 
some  other  Latin  site.  Kennedy  said  he 
thought  that  from  both  the  U.S.  and  Latin 
points  of  view,  there  were  strong  arguments 
for  keeping  it  in  Washington.  President  Nixon 
sent  a  message  to  the  meeting  saying  be  was 
"proud  of  our  membership  in  the  bank 
and  Its  presence  In  our  city." 

A  growing  debate  on  the  desirability  of  as- 
sociating capltal-rlch  countries  outside  the 
hemisphere  with  the  bank.  The  United  States 
is  pushing  hard  for  the  Idea,  but  is  opposed 
by  most  of  the  Latin  countries. 

This  opposition  is  ironic  since  most  Latins 
have  long  complained  of  excessive  depend- 
ence on  the  United  States.  But  as  one  Uru- 
guayan International  expert  put  It,  "the 
Europeans  are  too  tough.  Basically,  it's  easier 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States."  A 
group  was  formed  to  study  the  issue. 

The  Preblscb  report  calls  for  an  8  per  cent 
annual  growth  rate  in  Latin  America,  which 
Preblscb  said  would  mean  Ein  Income  increase 
per  capita  of  42  per  cent  In  this  decade  and 
60  per  cent  In  the  next. 

To  do  It,  he  calls  for  profound  changes  in 
agriculture,  introduction  of  modem  technol- 
ogy and  encouragement  of  competition — a 
new  emphasis  for  the  well-known  theoreti- 
cian. 

While  Preblscb  stresses  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Latin  countries,  he  also  calls  for  big 
injections  of  foreign  capital — with  the  bank 
playing  a  key  n^e. 

The  bank's  capital  is  divided.  Currently 
$3.2  billion  is  in  ordinary  resources,  used  for 
relatively  low  Interest  long-term  loans  re- 
payable In  dollars  or  other  sound  curren- 
cies. An  additional  $2  billion  will  be  made 
available  under  this  week's  agreement,  $823 
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million  from  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
from  Uxe  22  Latin  American  member  coun- 
tries. 

The  rest  of  the  bank's  active  captial,  $2.3 
billion,  Is  m  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
Loans  from  this  fund  are  repayable  in  the 
currency  of  the  borrower. 

Usually  these  loans  are  for  projects  that 
give  no  Immediate  return,  such  as  schools, 
and  for  which  commercial  banks  would  not 
lend.  This  fund  is  to  be  increased  by  $1.6 
billion — $1  billion  of  It  to  come  from  the 
United  States. 

Accompanying  each  bank  governor  were 
niunerous  aides  that  In  total  included  160 
people.  The  VB.  delegation  listed  19  people, 
including  five  congressmen.  In  addition, 
Kennedy's  plane  brought  along  11  wives,  at 
their  expense,  plus  ten  staff  people. 

The  annual  bank  meeting  has  come  to  be 
a  hemispheric  gathering  for  matters  beyond 
the  bank  itself.  In  all,  1.660  persons  attended, 
among  them  167  from  the  bank  staff  and 
660  Invited  guests.  The  latter  are  mostly 
bankers  who  pay  their  way,  attend  sessions, 
and  conduct  their  own  business  In  the  scat- 
tered tourist  hotels.  About  100  of  the  guests 
were  from  the  U.S. 

Among  the  official  delegations,  the  U.S.  was 
easily  the  largest.  By  a  system  of  voting 
weighted  to  financial  contribution,  the 
United  States  is  also  the  most  powerful 
member.  But  several  staff  people  and  Latin 
delegates  said  that  from  the  appearance 
Thursday  of  Kennedy  to  make  bis  speech, 
they  saw  little  of  the  Americans. 

Also,  accompanying  Kennedy  in  the  plane 
was  a  large  Secret  Service  contingent.  The 
embassy  staff  from  Montevideo  was  here  also. 
In  all,  the  Americans  filled  a  large  apctrtment 
house  at  the  tip  of  the  narrow  peninsula  of 
Punta  del  Bste. 

On  the  seventh  floor  was  a  commissary 
selling  Jack  Daniel's  whisky  for  $4  a  fifth; 
and  even  a  money  exchanger  (at  the  official 
rate). 

Punta  del  Este  is  out  of  season  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  autumn,  and  the  town 
would  have  been  deserted  but  for  the  bank- 
ers, police,  troops  and  newsmen. 

Uruguayan  security  at  the  meeting  ball 
was  tight,  requiring  name  tags.  Without  one, 
said  Keimedy,  "a  Secret  Service  fellow 
couldn't  get  In  with  me." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  9,  1970) 

Ford,  General  Motors  Cot  Workers 

(By  Robert  W.  Irvln) 

Detroit,  May  8. — ^Ford  Motor  Co.  has  elim- 
inated the  Jobs  of  about  3.000  white  collar 
workers  this  year  In  an  effort  to  reduce  ex- 
penses because  of  the  business  downtvim. 

The  Ford  announcement  today  came  on 
the  heels  of  a  statement  by  General  Motors 
that  It  Is  reviewing  all  salaried  personnel 
rolls  and  within  the  next  month  will  cut 
back  some  salaried  Jobs. 

OM  officials  said  they  could  not  estimate 
bow  many  workers  would  be  laid  off  but  that 
no  flat  percentage  cutback  was  in  the  oBlng. 

The  OM  cutback  will  be  the  first  across- 
the-board  lay  off  of  salaried  workers  there 
since  the  1958  recession.  A  Ford  spokesman 
said  the  last  white  colar  layoff  of  any  con- 
sequence was  following  the  UAW's  two 
month  strike  in  1967  which  drove  the  com- 
pany briefly  Into  the  red. 

As  for  the  current  cutback,  a  Ford  spokes- 
man said  that  from  the  first  of  the  year 
through  May  1  about  1,000  salaried  employ- 
ees have  been  laid  off. 

A  spokesman  said  the  company  now  has 
approximately  59,100  salaried  employees  in 
the  U.S.,  or  3,000  fewer  than  at  the  start 
of  the  year. 

Thus,  while  1,000  have  been  laid  off,  the 
company  has  eliminated  another  2,000  Jobs 
by  attrition.  "During  this  period  we  have 
made  an  effort  wherever  ponlble  not  to  re- 
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place  employees  who  have  left  the  company," 
a  spokesman  said,  adding  that  more  Jobs 
would  be  eliminated  In  the  weeks  ahead  In 
the  same  fashion. 

However,  both  Ford  and  DM  said  they 
would  continue  to  recruit  on  college  cam- 
puses. 

Ford  also  has  indefinitely  laid  off  about 
11,000  hourly  employees  this  yea/'.  In  addi- 
tion, 1,500  workers  in  Dallas  lost  their  Jobs 
when  the  company  permanently  closed  an 
assembly  plant  there. 

Chrysler  said  there  bad  been  no  change 
in  its  previoiiBly  announced  salaried  lay- 
offs which  totaled  2,500.  The  company  has 
been  recalling  hourly  wc»-kers  and  a  spokes- 
man said  the  number  on  indefinite  lay  off  Is 
down  to  7,000. 

American  Motors  said  It  has  no  plans  to 
lay  off  any  salaried  workers  and  has  been 
hiring  workers  In  Wisconsin  as  it  stepped 
up  production  of  its  new  small  car,  the  Grem- 
lin. 

In  response  to  questions  about  Its  lay-off. 
General  Motors  said  it  "is  currently  review- 
ing salaried  personnel  in  all  divisions  and 
staff  activities.  These  reviews  will  result  In 
the  reduction  of  some  salaried  personnel 
based  on  the  level  of  activity  at  each  loca- 
tion." 

Meanwhile,  there  was  more  evidence  to- 
day that  the  auto  industry  is  pulling  out  of 
a  winter  slump  which  caused  sizable  lay- 
offs of  workers  in  Detroit  and  throughout  the 
nation.  The  Industry  added  almost  75,000 
cars  to  production  schedules  for  May  and 
June. 

The  production  boosts  mean  that  for  the 
first  time  this  year  the  industry  will  be 
building  more  cars  than  In  the  comparable 
period  of  1969. 

A  GM  spokesman  said  managers  have  been 
instructed  to  review  their  emplojrment  rolls 
to  see  bow  the  work  force  can  be  reduced 
by  attrition.  Some  workers  have  been 
sounded  out  on  taking  early  retirement. 

The  spokesman  said  it  wouldn't  be  known 
for  about  a  month — <x  until  mid-June — bow 
much  the  work  force  would  be  reduced.  The 
cutback  will  be  felt  in  Canada  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  "The  same  p>ollcy  spplles  to  both 
countries,"  a  spokesman  said. 

GM  has  about  145.0(X>  salaried  workers  in 
North  America,  plus  450.0(K)  hourly  workers. 
GM  earlier  this  year  laid  off  about  13.6(X> 
hourly  workers  when  production  schedules 
were  trimmed  because  of  falling  sales. 

Industry  observers  said  the  move  was  nec- 
essary because  sales  and  earnings  are  down 
and  costs  are  up  at  GM  and  at  the  other 
companies,  too.  The  other  compcmles  also 
have  been  forced  to  lay  off  workers. 

In  the  first  four  months  this  year.  GM's 
domestic  car  sales  are  off  16  per  cent  in  the 
same  period,  production  was  down  20.3  per 
cent. 

Chrysler  announced,  meanwhile.  It  is  call- 
ing back  450  laid-off  workers  at  its  Los  An- 
geles assembly  plant  and  will  hire  an  addi- 
tional 150  new  workers  there. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVnES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  10  is 
the  traditional  naticmal  holiday  of  the 
Rumanian  people.  On  this  day  Ruma- 
nians throughout  the  world  celebrate 
three  events  which  symbolize  the  historic 
struggle  that  the  Rumanian  people  have 
fought  to  obtain  their  national  sover- 
eignty and  freedom. 
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On  the  10th  of  May  in  1866,  Charles. 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  wae  proclaimed 
the  Prince  of  Rumania  In  Bucharest,  and 
thus  foimded  the  first  Ritmanian  dy- 
nasty. The  second  event  occ  orred  In  1877. 
when    the    Rumanian    pec  pie    declared 
their  independence  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  Rumanians  Joined  forces 
with  the  Russian  armies,  ^d  played  a 
significant   role   in    the   dfefeat   of    the 
Turkish    forces    in    the    F  usso-Turkish 
War.  At  the  Berlin  conference  of  1878, 
the  independence  of  Rumania  was  se- 
cured, although  czarlst  Rus  sia  turned  on 
her  former  ally  at  this  conference  and 
forced  the  secession  of  Beisarabia  from 
Rumania.  The  third  even,  occurred  in 
1881,  when  Charles  I  was  crowned  King 
of  Rumania,  and  six  decides  of  stable 
government  followed. 

In  1945  the  era  of  Rumai  dans'  true  na- 
tional sovereignty  came  to  an  end  when 
the  Soviet  Union  through  t  le  presence  of 
its  Red  army  forced  the  llumanians  to 
establish  a  Commimist  go>  emment  that 
would  be  a  satellite  regime  to  the  Krem- 
lin. In  recent  years  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment has  made  limitjed  efforts  to 
reassert  its  national  sovereignty  and  In- 
dependence from  the  dominance  of  Mos- 
cow. But  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovaltla 
by  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  1968  unfortu- 
nately implies  that  the  po^bility  of  this 
nationalistic  movement  in  ^lumania  com- 
pletely succeeding  may  b0  delayed.  The 
true  spirit  of  Rumania  Mfrill  eventually 
make  It  succeed.  i 

The  United  States  has  tertainly  been 
blessed  with  an  ideal  geographic  loca- 
tion in  comparison  to  other  unfortimate 
nations  such  as  Rumania.  With  two 
broad  oceans  to  protect  uc  from  foreign 
invasion,  the  United  States  was  able  to 
devote  itself  to  the  development  of  its 
national  strength  and  frejedom.  As  seen 
from  the  long  periods  that  Rumania  has 
been  ruled  under  foreign  dpmlnation  and 
the  numerous  times  that  the  Rumanian 
people  have  been  forced  tc  fight  for  their 
nation's  sovereignty  and  their  own  in- 
dividual freedom,  it  is  clear  that  Ru- 
mania has  not  been  &a  fortimate  as 
America 

Therefore,  on  the  10th  ^t  May.  Ameri- 
cans should  not  only  pay'  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Rumanian  people  to  defend 
their  freedom,  but  we  should  also  con- 
sider how  fortunate  the  United  States 
has  been,  and  the  imporU  Jice  of  our  na- 
tional independency,  whlc  i  we  often  take 
so  lightly. 
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CoifPLrnMO  THX  Camx  Bnx 

Ann.  0,  1070. 
In  previous  edltorlala  on  the  D.C.  Crime 
BUI,  we  have  supported  pre-trial  detention 
and  opposed  "no-knock"  entry  by  police.  In 
urging  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee to  speedy  acUon,  we  add  the  following 
specific  recommendations: 

Plfteen-to-elghteen-year-olds  who  com- 
mit violent  crimes  sho\ild  not  be  coddled  as 
"youths."  but  treated  as  adults  In  keeping 
with  their  physical  threat.  This  Is  made  more 
Imperative  by  last  week's  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  adult  rules  of  evidence  apply; 

Wire-taps  are  urgently  needed  to  comb«t 
narcotics  and  number  racketeers,  but  will  not 
aSect  law-abiding  citizens: 

Mandatory  sentences,  particularly  for  those 
using  weapons,  need  to  be  Imposed  because 
the  courts  have  not  had  the  proper  deter- 
rent effect; 

The  Senate  bill  Is  preferable  to  the  House 
bin  m  details  of  the  new  Superior  Court  set- 
up because  It  authorizes  more  Judges  and  the 
funds  to  pay  for  them.  In  most  other  respects, 
we  favor  the  House  bill  because  it  Is  tougher. 

We  hope  conferees  will  speedily  report  out 
a  compromise.  Either  version  within  the 
guidelines  mentioned  will  make  an  effective 
and  needed  antl-crlme  bUl. 


May  11,  1970 


COMPLETING  THE  CRIME  BUXi 


SAVE  OUR  U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MASTIJU4B 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 

to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  collogues 
a  recent  editorial  broadcast  by  WMAL- 
TV  spelling  out  the  station's  stand  on  the 
District   of   Columbia   Omnibus   Crime 

bin. 

I  am  inserting  the  editorial  In  the 
Rscofto  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did 
not  hear  it  broadcast : 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  member  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, and  Manned  Space  Flight  Sub- 
committee. I  have  tried  to  do  my  part  for 
the  success  of  our  NASA  programs  by 
studying  and  working  hard  to  learn  the 
necessary  programs,  and  have  adequate 
knowledge  upon  which  to  base  substan- 
tial judgments  and  decisions. 

I  have  gravely  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  reducing  Apollo  lunar  flights  to  one 
flight  a  year,  by  postponing  Apollo  14 
flight  launch  to  early  calendar  year  1971 
from  its  present  target  date  of  Etecember 
3.  1970,  and  then  delaying  launch  of 
Apollo  15  vmtil  after  July  1.  1971.  This 
will  not  save  $106  million  and  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  This  change  of  sched- 
ule of  NASA  will  raise  havoc  with  all 
NASA  schedules,  and  scientiflc  research 
and  development  programs. 

My  serious  warning  is  that  this  Is  im- 
falr  to  our  U.S.  astronauts,  and  will 
greatly  Increase  their  risks,  and  substan- 
tially reduce  safety. 

I  Include  the  following  official  NASA 
letter: 

National  Aekonatttics  and 

Spacx  Aoministkation. 
Washington.   D.C,   May  It.   1970. 
Hon.  Jamks  O.  Fm-xoN, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Mb.  Pulton:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  our  appraisal  of  the  Impact 
of  a  reduction  of  •lOe  mllUon  In  PT  1971 
R&D  funding  for  NASA,  as  recommended  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
This  reduction  was  recommended  In  the  con- 
text of  a  suggestion  that  ApoUo  laimchea 
during  PT  1971  be  reduced  from  two  to  one. 
Such  a  reduction  In  Apollo  launches  from 
two  to  one  In  PT  1971  by  shifting  the  ApoUo 
14  launch  to  early  calendar  year  1S71  and 


delaying  Apollo  15  until  after  PT  1971  would 
not  result  In  significant  cost  savings  to 
NASA  during  PT  1971.  All  of  the  hardware 
for  Apollo  14,  with  the  exception  of  the 
components  to  be  modified  because  of  the 
Apollo  13  accident.  Is  at  Cape  Kennedy  un- 
dergoing pre-launch  checkout  processing. 
The  hardware  for  Apollo  15  has  been  com- 
pletely fabricated  and  la  either  In  teet  or 
storage  preparatxiry  to  shipment  to  Cape 
Kennedy.  _.  . 

In  view  of  the  status  of  the  hardware  and 
since  the  operational  elements  of  the  Apollo 
program  have  already  been  sized  down  to  a 
minimum  level  representing  a  basic  ca- 
pability, the  only  effect  that  would  be 
achieved  by  this  delay  In  schedule  Is  the  de- 
ferring of  incremental  costs  associated  with 
the  actual  launch,  e.g..  fuels  and  other  con- 
sumables; overtime  at  the  launch  site,  mis- 
sion operation  centers  and  tracking  sta- 
tions; repair  of  pad  damage;  mission  pecu- 
liar documentation;  and  deployment  of  re- 
covery forces. 

The  maximum  cost  of  these  acUvltlee  Is 
estimated  to  be  from  $10  to  $20  mllUon  de- 
pending on  actual  scheduling. 

Since  the  indicated  reduction  of  $106 
million  far  exceeds  the  cost  deferrals  that 
might  accrue  during  FT  1971  from  the  shift 
of  the  Apollo  14  launch  date  until  FT  1971— 
and  a  decision  has  already  been  made  to 
prepare  for  a  launch  of  Apollo  14  no  earlier 
than  December  3.  1970,  In  order  to  utilize 
effectively  the  base-Une  capability  and  meet 
launch  window  requlremenw — actions  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  reduce  or  eliminate  ac- 
tivities In  Apollo  and  other  NASA  programs 
to  accommodate  the  reduced  funding. 

NASA's  budget  for  1971  Is  over  one-half 
billion  dollars  less  than  iho  current  fiscal 
year— marking  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of 
significant  budget  reductions.  The  PT  1971 
budget  level  required  NASA  to  take  signifi- 
cant actions  to  reduce  all  major  space  activi- 
ties (except  space  applications)  Including: 
the  decUlon  to  close  the  Electronics  Research 
Center  (which,  as  you  know,  will  now  be 
transferred  to  DOT) :  the  phase -down  of  the 
major  Apollo  test  and  production  sites  at  Mis- 
sissippi and  Mlchoud;  the  suspension  of  the 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  production:  the 
stretchout  of  the  Apollo  lunar  missions  to 
maximum  Intervals;  the  deferral  of  Skylab; 
the  suspension  of  lunar  flights  during  oper- 
ations with  Skylab;  the  deferral  of  the  Ap- 
plications Technology  Satellites  P  and  G; 
and  the  deferral  of  Viking  Mars  mission  to 
1975.  In  view  of  these  actions,  additional 
reductions  of  the  magnitude  recommended 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
would  undoubtedly  require  NASA  to  take 
further  actions  of  program  delays  or  termi- 
nations. 

In  summary,  a  reduction  of  $10«  million 
m  R&D  cannot  be  acconunodated  by  merely 
adjusting  the  Apollo  launch  scheduling;  such 
a  reduction  would  require  NASA  to  examine 
all  of  Its  R&D  programs  with  a  view  toward 
further  delays  and  terminations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OcoaoE  M.  Low. 
Deputy  Administrator. 


ODD  FELLOWS  ANNUAL 
PILGRIMAGE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  treasure 
my  membership  In  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  feel  especially 
proud  of  the  remarks  by  one  of  my  con- 
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stltuents  when  he  addressed  his  fellow 
members  at  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  on  May  3, 1970. 

I  wish  to  have  reprinted  in  the  Recoro 
the  remarks  made  by  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Donald  R.  Smith,  sovereign  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  on  this 
occasion.  However,  before  inserting  Mr. 
Smith's  remarks.  I  believe  it  appropriate 
to  provide  some  background  information 
on  the  pilgrimage  which  is  excerpted 
from  an  article  appearing  in  the  150th 
anniversary  edition  of  the  Official  Organ 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  authored  by  Mr. 
Max  Solomon  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Solomon  is  the  present  grand  sec- 
retary and  served  as  general  chairman  of 
the  pilgrimage  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  flrst  Odd  Fellows  pil- 
grimage to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
was  held  on  June  17.  1934.  It  was  a 
brainchild  of  Charles  B.  Lampe,  then 
grand  master  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  purpose  of  the  pilgrimage  was 
not  only  to  honor  the  Unknown  Soldier 
and  the  country's  war  dead  but  also  the 
members  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  who  had  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  In  World  War  I. 

Lodges  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
participated  in  this  flrst  pilgrimage. 

In  1935,  invitations  were  sent  to  other 
Jurisdictions  in  addition  to  those  that 
participated  in  1934,  and  members  from 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  were  in  at- 
tendance. In  all,  about  1,000  members 
of  the  order  were  present  at  the  1935 
pilgrimage. 

On  July  7,  1940,  then  Grand  Sire 
George  S.  Starrett  presented  to  the  Un- 
known Soldier,  on  behalf  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Grand 
Decoration  of  Chivalry,  the  highest  dec- 
oration that  can  be  bestowed  upon  an 
Odd  Fellow.  This  jewel  was  received  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  is 
prominently  displayed  in  the  Hall  of 
Trophies.  It  is  the  only  fraternal  order 
so  honored. 

The  first  Sunday  of  May  of  each  year 
has  been  designated  for  this  annual  Odd 
Fellow  pilgrimage,  and  permission  for 
this  fixeid  date  has  been  granted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  which  has 
charge  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  59  wreaths  were 
laid  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  by 
representatives  from  Jurisdictions  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  privilege  of  record- 
ing here  the  following  address  made  by 
Mr.  Donald  R.  Smith  of  Linden,  Calif., 
sovereign  grand  master  of  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge,  lOOF: 

AooKXSS  OP  DoNAU)  R.  Smith 

In  the  stlllnees  of  this  hour,  borne  upon 
the  wings  of  music  and  memory,  we  are 
mindful  of  the  gigantic  contributions  made 
by  those  who  gave  their  all  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  freedom  for  mankind. 

Odd  Fellowship  teaches  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  which  are 
the  goals  they  fought  for.  We  all  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  we  will  have  peace,  and 
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when  their  goals  are  a  reality  to  all  man- 
kind. 

All  about  us  Is  life  and  beauty;  nature 
smiles  In  the  mocking  pride  of  spring:  scarce 
can  we  realize  that  a  few  feet  beneath  rests 
those  men,  known  only  to  God,  who  repre- 
sent all  Americans  who  have  given  their 
lives  In  the  defense  of  their  Country  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  May  30. 
1868.  Memorial  Day  was  flrst  celebrated  na- 
tionally. The  ceremony  was  held  here  in 
ArUngton  National  Cemetery,  acroes  the  Po- 
tomac River  from  our  Nation's  capital  at 
Washington,  D.C.  That  ceremony  was 
ordered  by  General  John  A.  Logan,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  the  veterans'  organization  of  that 
day.  General  Logan  was  a  Union  general, 
who  felt  that  the  young  men  who  had  given 
their  lives  to  keep  our  nation  whole  and 
undivided  should  not  be  forgotten. 

In  1868,  only  soldiers  from  the  Civil  War 
lay  In  Arlington  Cemetery.  Now  thousands  of 
white  markers  stretch  throughout  the  ceme- 
tery, recording  the  flnaJ  resting  place  of  sol- 
diers from  World  Wars  I  and  II.  the  Korean 
War,  and  the  war  of  Vietnam.  "Let  no  ne- 
glect, no  ravages  of  time,  testify  to  the  pres- 
ent or  to  the  coming  generations,  that  we 
have  forgotten,  as  a  people,  the  cost  of  a 
free  and  undivided  Republic,"  were  the  or- 
ders of  General  Logan  In  1868.  More  than 
one  hundred  years  have  passed,  and  Ameri- 
cans and  all  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world,  still  cherish  the  right  and  privilege 
of  paying  respect  to  those  who  fought  and 
died  that  we  might  live  In  peace  and  freedom. 

What  a  lesson  Is  taught  us  here  in  Arling- 
ton; the  hopes  of  youth;  the  aonbltions  of 
manhood;  and  the  ties  of  brotherly  love — 
all  He  burled  In  this  sacred  soil.  But  bright  In 
the  Eternal  Halls  above,  gleams  the  lamp  of 
Intelligence,  and  the  hopes  of  free  men  every- 
where, an  underlying  faith  In  the  future  of 
the  faithful. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  suffered 
and  lost  because  of  war  and  conflict,  like 
many  other  nations  throughout  the  world, 
but  we  have  continued  to  strive  for  a  better 
world  with  freedom  and  peace  for  all. 

We  are  Involved  In  a  conflict  In  Vietnam 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  the  International 
leader  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  I  had  the  c^portunlty.  under  the 
auspices  of  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge,  of  seeing  first-hand  conditions  that 
exist  In  this  country  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
desire  of  our  men  under  arms,  to  have  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  American 
people  Is  evident  on  so  many  fronts.  It  was  so 
graphically  pointed  out  to  me  In  a  recent  let- 
ter sent  home  by  a  young  Odd  Fellow  serving 
In  the  United  States  Army  In  Vietnam  to  his 
parents  In  Herman.  Minnesota.  Toung  Neal 
Blume  told  how  the  men  In  his  company  had 
collected  money  for  the  children  of  their  cap- 
tain, their  commanding  ofBcer,  who  was  killed 
In  action  In  Vietnam.  He  continued  his  short 
letter  by  stating,  "There  are  many  GI's  who 
wish  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
stand  behind  their  President.  Tou  don't 
appreciate  America  until  you  see  how  the 
other  half  lives."  He  urged  his  support  of 
the  President,  regardless  of  political  party, 
and  he  stressed  how  much  everyone  over 
there  loves  America. 

This  only  points  out  the  great  need  for 
Americans,  Canadians,  and  citizens  of  all 
other  freedom-loving  nations  throughout  the 
world,  to  support  their  leaders  and  those  who 
are  sacrificing  so  much.  We  have  been  given 
a  great  heritage,  and  it  Is  up  to  you  and  me. 
the  loyal  and  silent  majority,  to  Indicate 
our  support  and  encouragement  tar  those 
who  are  guiding  the  destinies  of  our  respec- 
tive nations. 
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"As  silently  fall  the  petals. 

When  the  flowers  their  beauty  shed. 
So  silently  our  loved  ones  are  passing. 

And  we  whisper — the  dear  ones  are  dead. 
But  their  memory  still  remains  with  us 

As  forward  each  eameetly  strives. 
Their  examples  continue  to  guide  us. 

And  their  actions  influence  our  Uvea." 


REPRESENTATIVE  RICHARD  L.  OT- 
TINGER  POINTS  TO  PERTINENCY 
OF  NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAI£ 
CONCERNING  THE  NATIONAL 
CRISIS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
debate  the  consequences  of  our  recent 
ill-admed  move  into  Cambodia  and  the 
deepening  divisions  between  Americans 
not  only  on  the  campu]^  but  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities,  we  need  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  reason,  such  as  those  of  Tom 
Wicker  and  Anthony  Lewis  in  May  7  edi- 
torials in  the  New  York  Times,  which 
compellingly  point  the  way  that  this  Na- 
tion must  travel  before  our  national 
crisis  reswhes  the  point  of  no  return. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include 

the  editorials  in  full  so  that  these  astute 

analyses  may  be  read  by  my  colleagues: 

Why  Ake  We  m  Vietnam? 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  May  8. — President  Nixon's  action 
In  Cambodia  has  had  at  least  one  construc- 
tive effect:  It  has  dramatized  the  flawed  char- 
acter, not  to  say  llloglc,  of  his  declared  plan 
to  get  the  United  States  out  of  Vietnam. 

As  outlined  In  his  address  to  the  nation 
last  Nov.  3.  the  plan  had  two  objectives.  One 
was  gradually  to  withdraw  American  troops. 
The  other  was  to  achieve  the  political  goal 
that  the  troops  were  there  to  secure — mainte- 
nance of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  or  some  other 
non-Communist  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  short,  the  President  seemed  to  have  It 
In  mind  to  pull  American  troops  out  and 
still  "win."  That  was  the  significance  of  his 
repeated  warnings  against  "defeat"  and 
"humiliation." 

INCONSISTENT  GOALS 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  two  objectives  were 
Inconsistent.  If  we  could  not  make  the  writ 
of  the  Thleu-Ky  Government  run  with  500,- 
000  American  soldiers,  how  could  we  expect 
to  secure  that  aim  as  we  withdrew? 

The  Administration's  answer,  the  key  to 
the  plan,  was  "Vletnamlzatlon" :  we  would 
strengthen  the  forees  of  South  Vietnam 
quickly  enough  to  jjermlt  a  reasonably 
prompt  American  withdrawal. 

Possibly  out  of  wishful  thinking,  most 
Americans  assumed  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  com- 
mitted to  the  withdrawal  part  of  the  for- 
mula. If  South  Vietnam  did  not  prove  polit- 
ically or  militarily  capable  of  taking  up  the 
withdrawing  American's  burden,  she  would 
have  to  compromise  with  the  other  side;  in 
any  case,  we  would  go. 

POLITICAL  PaiOEITT 

But  now.  In  the  Cambodian  affair,  we  see 
that  the  President  still  rates  the  securing  of 
his  political  alms  In  South  Vietnam  over  the 
objective  of  withdrawal.  He  bad  to  send 
troops  into  Cambodia.   It  is  explained,  to 
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clear  out  the  threat  from  thefe  and  make 
poeslble  contlsulag  withdrawals.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  assure  t^e  Thleu-Ky 
Oovernment's  security  before  ire  withdraw. 
We,  not  the  South  Vietnamese;  themselves. 

If  American  military  action,  in  Cambodia 
or  elsewhere,  could  finally  guarantee  a  happy 
political  future  for  South  Vietnam,  how  sim- 
ple life  would  be.  But  we  knew  from  five 
years  of  death  and  destruction  {that  It  Is  not 
like  that.  And  so  the  Cai.ibodia4  action  bring 
us  back  to  the  old  questions:  (jan  American 
arms  win  a  political  victory?  And  at  what 
cost?  I 

A  British  politician  has  Just  addressed 
himself  to  those  questions  In  ^  speech  that 
President  Nixon  and  other  Aaierlcan  con- 
servatives ought  to  read.  The  Speaker  was 
E^och  Powell,  a  right-wing  figure  In  the 
Conservative  party,  an  unsentimental  man, 
a  man  utterly  opposed  to  Communism. 

"American  military  power, "1  Mr.  Powell 
said,  "cannot  secure  any  specific  political 
result  In  Southeast  Asia.  Thl^  Is  a  war  In 
which  the  United  States  can  win,  If  It 
wishes,  every  battle:  but  It  Isja  war  which 
the  United  States  U  bound  td  lose. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ynlted  States 
forces  can  eliminate  the  Vletco4.g  base  which 
has  so  long  flourished — of  course  It  has — 
In  Cambodia.  But  when  the  operation  Is 
over,  the  underlying  facts  of  the  situation 
reassert  themselves  like  the  tld^  washing  out 
footmarks  In  the  sand. 

"The  ultimate  fact  reasserts  itself:  the 
Americans  do  not  live  there;  e^ryone  knows 
that  their  presence  Is  destlne^l  to  be  tem- 
porary; everyone  knows  the  realities  which 
wlU  prevail  over  them."  I 

Of  course  victory  of  a  kind  m  available  to 
the  United  States.  The  other  ^ay  American 
forces  went  Into  a  little  Cardbodlan  town 
called  Snoul.  They  bombed  It  and  burned 
It  and  then  looted  the  few  palbetic  belong- 
ings left.  A  colonel  said,  "We  had  no  choice." 
A  soldier,  looking  at  the  body  ofj  a  child  killed 
by  napalm,  said,  "I've  seen  wor^,  but  I  hate 
to  see  the  kids  get  It." 

wx  mrar  lxavx  sot 

And  that  sort  of  victory,  eien  If  we  are 
ready  to  pay  the  moral  price  fir  It,  will  stUl 
not  secure  Mr.  Nixon's  political  objective. 
Some  day.  as  Mr.  Powell  said,  we  shall  have 
to  go.  and  then  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Cambodians  will  settle  thelrj  own  future. 
The  North  Vietnamese  like  to  pay  that  they 
have  fought  off  foreign  Invade^  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  they  will  be  ttiere  long  after 
the  Americans  are  gone.  | 

The  longer  we  stay  in  VletnLm,  the  more 
painful  and  hximUlatlng  will  bi^our  eventual 
exit.  "It  Is  the  futUlty  of  Amarlcan  poUcy," 
Enoch  Powell  said,  "which  constitutes  Its 
culpability."  We  can  stUl  bargain.  But  when 
the  American  Government  at  U^  stripe  away 
Its  illusions,  it  will  adopt  a  policy  with  a 
Bln^e  objective,  overriding  all  {Others  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam. 

Ii»  TH«  Nation:  The  Dxad  A-i  Kxnt  9rATi 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

W&sHiNCTOir,  May  6. — It  w4s  obtuse  and 
heartless  for  President  Nixon  ito  say  of  the 
dead  at  Kent  State  only  that  fwhen  dissent 
turns  to  violence  it  Invites  tragedy."  It  was 
indecent  for  Splro  Agnew  to  (£l  this  awful 
event  "predictable  and  avoidable."  then  to 
go  on  with  one  of  his  stand^tl  denuncia- 
tions of  students,  aa  If  he  and  the  Preddent, 
pledged  as  they  are  to  "bring  us  together," 
had  not  Instead  done  as  muchi  as  anyone  to 
drive  us  Into  conflict.  No  one  Ihas  leas  right 
than  they  to  "murder  the  mankind"  of  these 
■enseless  deaths  with  "grave  truths"  about 
violence  and  dissent. 

Mr.  Agnew's  sustained  and  'Inflammatory 
assault  on  some  young  Americans  could  have 
had  no  other  purpose,  and  no  other  result, 
than  to  set  generation  against  generation 
and  class  against  class  for  t^e  «-*ir^ii%t^ 
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political  purposes  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Nixon's  blurted  condemnation  of 
"bums"  on  the  campus  is  all  the  more  culpa- 
ble for  apparently  having  been  spontaneous 
and  from  the  heart,  a  true  revelation  of  his 
Inmost  feelings. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  the  spirit  of 
fear  and  vengeance  and  repression — that 
spirit  exemplified  by  the  use  on  a  tense  col- 
lege campus  of  tired  and  frightened  National 
Guardsmen  with  live  rounds  In  their  weap- 
ons and  discretionary  orders  to  return  flre. 

Even  this  piece  of  insanity  might  not  have 
left  the  dead  at  Kent  State  had  it  not  been 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  monumental  blunder  in  re- 
versing the  whole  course  of  what  he  had  said 
was  his  Vietnamese  policy  with  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  the  reopening  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  That  Is  real  violence. 
And  any  President  less  swayed  by  generals, 
less  awed  by  the  myopic  political  hardline  of 
John  Mitchell,  less  fixed  in  the  outdated  at- 
titudes of  cold  war  days,  could  not  have 
failed  to  have  foreseen  that  re-escalatlon 
would  set  off  an  explosion  of  anger  and  de- 
spair and  bitterness — hence  violence  and 
countervlolence,  rebellion  and  repression. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    GAINED? 

It  may  be  argued  by  those  politicians  and 
commentators  as  concerned  as  Mr.  Nixon 
about  manhood,  humiliation  and  American 
vanity  that,  even  had  he  known  his  people 
well  enough  to  expect  the  reaction  he  is  get- 
ting, he  still  would  have  had  no  choice  but 
to  act  in  the  national  interest,  as  he  saw  It. 
But  none  will  be  able  to  explain  what  In- 
terest Is  worth  having  pushed  so  many  of  the 
educated  and  concerned  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion Into  hatred  and  mistrust  of  their  own 
Government;  and  who  can  say  how  the  fu- 
ture can  be  protected  abroad  If  a  nation 
must  club  and  shoot  Its  children  In  the 
streets  and  on  the  campus? 

What,  in  fact,  has  re-escalation  gained  us? 
A  chilly  diplomatic  reaction,  for  one  thing. 
Including  quite  possibly  a  setback  to  the  nu- 
clear arms  limitation  talks.  For  another,  the 
most  severe  Congressional  reaction  in  dec- 
ades against  the  exercise  of  Presidential  pow- 
ers. 

The  Administration  Itself  is  divided  and 
wounded  at  the  top,  with  Mr.  Nixon — like 
Lyndon  Johnson  only  two  years  ago — sud- 
denly unable  or  unwilling  to  travel  among 
his  own  people.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  is 
shown  either  to  know  little  of  what  is  hap- 
pening or  to  have  minimal  policy  influence; 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  was  apparently 
overruled  and — worse — uninformed  about 
what  his  own  bombers  were  doing.  Is  it  an 
accident  that  these  two,  with  Robert  Pinch 
among  the  ablest  men  In  the  Administration, 
now  Join  Mr.  Pinch  In  the  kind  of  public 
embarrassment  to  which  he  had  to  become 
Inured? 

On  the  battlefield  Itself,  no  supreme  Com- 
munist headquarters  has  been  found,  al- 
though its  presence  had  been  advertised  as 
if  it  were  Hitler's  bunker.  In  fact,  not  many 
Communist  troops  of  any  kind  have  been 
foiind,  according  to  reporters  on  the  scene, 
although  captured  rice  tonnage  mounts  dally 
and  the  body  count  is  predictably  Inflated. 
Destruction  is  wholesale,  of  course,  but  most- 
ly of  Cambodian  towns  and  farms,  not  of 
Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

BEGGINO   THE    QTTEtmON 

To  cap  this  futility  with  absurdity,  Mr. 
Nixon  now  pledges  to  let  the  Invaders  go  no 
further  into  Cambodia  than  eighteen  miles 
from  the  border,  a  guarantee  which  If  hon- 
ored makes  the  rest  of  that  sizable  country 
a  real  sanctuary  easily  reached;  and  he  fur- 
ther promises  to  pull  the  troops  out  within 
eight  weeks,  a  period  that  probably  can  be 
survived  by  an  enemy  that  has  been  flght- 
Ing  for  more  than  twenty  years.  These  pub- 
lic restrlcUona  beg  the  question  what  the 
invasion  can  accomplish. 

Whatever  the  answer,  the  dead  at  Kent 
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state  are  far  too  high  a  price  for  it.  Like  the 
dead  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  they  can  be 
buried;  but  somehow  the  nation  has  to  go 
on  living  with  Itself.  Mi.  Hlckel's  courageous 
letter  to  the  President  shows  that  even  within 
the  Administration,  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Ag- 
new have  only  made  that  harder  to  do. 


RUMANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  May 
10,  was  marked  by  the  Rumanian  Na- 
tional Committee  and  by  Americans  of 
Rumanian  descent,  as  Rumania's  Inde- 
pendence Day.  This  day  was  celebrated 
by  Rumanians  as  it  marks  three  great 
events  in  the  long  and  proud  history  of 
that  now  captive  nation. 

On  May  10.  1866,  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania ended  internal  strife  among  na- 
tive candidates  to  the  throne  by  pro- 
claiming Charles,  Prince  of  Hohenzol- 
lem-Signaringen,  as  Prince  of  Rumtmia. 
Eleven  years  later  on  May  10,  1877,  dur- 
ing the  Russo-Turklsh  Wai',  the  prin- 
cipality of  Rumania,  until  that  time 
nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Turks,  pro- 
claimed her  independence  by  severing  all 
connection  with  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  independence  had  to  be  fought  out 
on  the  battlefields,  where  the  newly  or- 
ganized Rumanian  Army,  with  Russia  as 
ally,  played  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Turkish  forces.  In  1878,  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  confirmed  Rumania's 
independence. 

Finally,  on  May  10.  1881,  Charles  I 
was  crowned  by  the  will  of  his  people, 
as  King  of  Rumania.  This  Inaugurated  a 
progressive,  prosperous  era  which  lasted 
over  six  decades,  which  was  climaxed  by 
national  unity  within  the  historic  bound- 
aries of  Rumania  following  World 
War  I. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Russia, 
which  played  such  an  Important  role  In 
the  independence  of  Rumania,  should 
also  cause  the  loss  of  that  hard  won  inde- 
pendence. At  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
Rumania  was  occupied  by  Soviet  armies, 
and  as  the  case  of  other  States  in  East- 
em  Europe,  the  process  of  communlza- 
tlon  was  set  into  operation  from  the 
moment  Soviet  forces  entered  the 
coimtry.  Communist  control  over  Ru- 
mania was  sealed  in  1946  when  Soviet- 
style  elections  were  held  and  the  Ru- 
manian People's  Republic  was  declared. 

Today,  the  people  of  Rumania  live  un- 
der Commimlst  rule,  and  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  observe  this  10th  of  May  na- 
tional holiday  of  Independence.  Indeed, 
they  are  now  made  to  observe  May  9. 
the  anniversary  of  Soviet  victory  over 
their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with  all 
Americans  In  recognition  of  Rumania's 
fight  for  freedom.  I  share  with  sdl  others 
who  cherish  freedom,  the  hope  that  Ru- 
mania again  will  be  free.  I  salute  not 
only  the  history  of  a  proud  nation,  but 
of  a  proud  and  Independent  people  who 
In  their  long  history,  have  many  times 
known  oppression,  but  whose  spirit  has 
never  been  broken,  and  who  have  always 
sought  independence. 
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THE  BATTLE  FOR  SNUOL:  UN- 
WORTHY OF  AMERICA 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  events 
bear  such  eloquent  mute  testimony  to 
the  folly  of  our  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  they  require  no  comment. 
Standing  alone  they  are  an  indictment 
of  all  we  say  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish there.  So  the  Washington  Post  felt 
in  publishing  the  following  UPI  dispatch 
on  the  battle  for  Snuol;  so  I  believe  in 
placing  this  story  in  the  Record  for  the 
sad  contemplation  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  Americans. 

One  bitter  irony  must  be  mentioned: 
that  we  have  undertaken  this  policy  of 
devastation  in  order  that  America  shall 
not  be  "humiliated"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  As  we  think  of  peoples  through- 
out the  world  reading  stories  of  the  battle 
for  Snuol.  let  us  answer  to  ourselves  hon- 
estly whether  this  is  the  way  for  America 
to  avoid  humiliation. 

The  article  of  May  7,  1970,  referred  to 
follows: 

The     Battle     for     Sntjol:     An     Instant 
Editorial 

"In  cooperation  with  the  armed  forces  of 
South  Vietnam,  attacks  are  being  lavmched 
this  week  to  clean  out  major  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries on  the  Cambodian-Vietnam  bor- 
der."— President  Nixon,  in  his  speech  an- 
nouncing the  decision  to  Invade  Cambodia, 
May  1.  1970. 

The  following  UPI  dispatch  from  Cam- 
bodia Is  printed  in  this  space  not  because  we 
believe  It  to  be  so  slanted  that  it  amounts 
to  editorializing  but  because  we  believe  It 
to  be  a  straightforward  recounting  of  an 
event  which  by  its  nature,  and  without 
further  adornment,  is  an  editorial: 

Snuol,  Cambodia. — American  tanks  today 
smashed  through  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
this  rubber  plantation  town  leveled  by  mas- 
sive air  strikes.  Their  crews  looted  what 
remained. 

The  U.S.  tankers  had  met  heavy  resistance 
from  guerrilla  defenders  at  the  edge  of  the 
town  Tuesday  afternoon.  They  fired  90  mm 
guns  into  the  buildings  and  warplanes  fln- 
Ished  the  Job  with  bombs  and  napalm. 

Thus  did  Snuol  become  the  first  Cam- 
bodian town  of  significant  size  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  American  arms. 

When  the  tanks  and  armored  personnel 
carriers  of  the  2nd  Squadron  of  the  VS. 
11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  moved  Into 
Snuol  this  momlng,  they  were  unopposed. 

The  North  Vietnamese  defenders  had  fled 
their  freshly  dug  fighting  holes.  All  that  re- 
mained were  the  bodies  of  at  least  seven 
persons,  four  of  them  Cambodian  civilians. 

One  of  the  victims  was  a  horribly  maimed 
little  girl  who  lay  with  three  other  dead  In 
an  open  area  near  a  cluster  of  shops  that 
had  been  leveled  by  the  heavy  fire. 

The  town  had  been  abandoned  by  Its 
estimated  2,000  residents.  No  one  could  tell 
if  they  left  before  or  after  the  shooting 
started  Tuesday.  About  a  dozen  came  shuf- 
fling back  Into  Snuol  as  the  Americans  swept 
through. 

MlUtary  spokesmen  In  Saigon  were  say- 
ing 88  Communist  troops  had  been  killed  In 
and  around  Snuol.  There  was  no  sign  of  the 
bodies  in  town. 

The  Americans  said  they  suffered  about  a 
doeen  wounded  In  their  first  pass  at  the  town 
Tuesday. 

Lt.  Col.  Orall  Brookshlre  of  Stone  Moun- 
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tain,  Ga.,  the  squadron  commander,  was 
asked  the  tactical  reason  tor  the  destruc- 
tion of  Snuol. 

"We  had  no  choice,"  said  the  cigar-smok- 
ing colonel.  "We  had  to  take  it.  This  was  a 
hub  of  North  Vietnamese  activity.  Their 
supplies  were  rvm  through  here." 

Brookshlre's  men  plowed  their  tanks 
through  a  children's  playground  bordered  by 
empty  fighting  holes. 

As  they  passed  the  leveled  shops,  the  OIs 
helped  themselves  to  beer,  cases  of  soft 
drinks,  mirrors,  suitcases,  shoes,  clocks  and 
even  a  motorcycle  they  strapped  onto  a  tank. 

One  shed  standing  after  the  air  strikes  was 
set  afire  after  tankers  looted  it  of  small 
items.  Including  cases  of  flashlight  batteries. 

The  roof  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  near 
the  edge  of  Snuol  took  a  direct  hit  but  was 
one  of  the  few  structures  left  standing. 

Cattle  grazed  peacefully  within  sight  of 
the  destroyed  cluster  of  shops  that  only  a 
day  ago  had  covered  an  area  the  size  of  a 
city  block. 

Spec.  4  Ronald  Brown  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
shook  his  head  when  he  saw  the  body  of  a 
child  that  apparently  had  been  killed  by  a 
napalm  strike. 

"I've  seen  worse,"  the  young  tanker  said. 
"But  I  hate  to  see  kids  get  It." 

There  was  no  way  to  determine  how  many 
bodies  had  been  dragged  away  before  the 
Americans  roared  Into  Snuol. 

The  tankers  moved  through  the  town 
quickly.  They  broke  locks  on  any  buildings 
that  had  managed  to  withstand  the  bom- 
bardment. 

Fighting  holes  dotted  the  entire  area.  Gre- 
nades were  thrown  into  them  as  the  tanks 
moved  through  the  town  and  fanned  out 
into  adjacent  areas  In  search  of  the  guer- 
rlUas. 

At  one  shop  a  GI  spotted  a  display  of  sun- 
glasses. 

"Hey,  man,"  yelled  another.  "Grab  them 
shades." 

Several  OIs  helped  themselves  to  the  glass- 
es. One  tossed  a  suitcase  of  shoes  onto  his 
tank. 
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to  take  us  through  this  crisis  and  out 
into  the  open  air  of  reason  once  more. 

Peaceful  disagreement  and  nonviolent 
dissent  have  vital  places  in  our  national 
Government.  Not  only  do  they  constitute 
a  good,  they  are  much  to  be  desired  and 
even  necessary.  Disagreement  by  reason- 
able and  thought  provoking  opponents 
keeps  a  President,  a  Congressman,  or  a 
local  official  on  his  toes.  I  know  that  I 
have  alvrays  welcomed  it  as  do  most 
other  Members  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent has  certainly  shown  his  willingness 
to  listen  and  imderstand  opposing  points 
of  view.  However,  those  that  disagree 
and  those  that  dissent  owe  no  less  a  duty 
to  try  and  understand. 

This  is  no  time  for  us  to  be  partisan 
in  our  attitudes  or  to  heed  the  false 
leadership  of  the  professional  agitators. 
Undoubtedly  every  citizen  in  our  society 
deserves  the  right  to  have  his  position 
heard  and  considered.  We  should  never 
tolerate  repression  of  opinion  In  this 
country.  But.  make  no  mistake,  the  pol- 
icy, domestic  or  foreign,  of  the  United 
States  of  America  cannot  be  decided  In 
the  streets. 

Although  there  is  general  recognition 
that  the  present  concern  runs  deeper 
than  ever  before,  I  haw>en  to  think  the 
President's  argument  for  hitting  at  the 
"Communist  Pentagon"  in  Cambodia  is 
plausible.  The  war  has  not  ever  been 
relegated  only  to  South  Vietnam,  and  to 
go  Into  Cambodia  with  limited  objectives 
and  come  out  In  a  few  short  weeks  just 
may  be  the  first  attainable  goal  that  our 
Government  has  set  in  Indochina.  The 
move  should  be  considered  in  terms  of 
whether  it  will  facilitate  or  impede  our 
schedule  of  withdrawal  of  forces. 

Certainly,  this  is  why  the  action  was 
taken.  Mr.  ^«iker,  and  I  believe  it  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  succeeding. 


LET  US  ALL  COUNT  TO  10 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    AIABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wise 
counsel  taught  mtuiy  of  us  in  our  youth 
to  stop  and  coimt  to  10  before  getting 
mad  and  resorting  to  violence  or  other 
drastic  action.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  be  good  medicine  right  now  in 
practically  every  comer  of  our  Nation. 
And  while  counting,  slowly,  a  prayer  for 
peace — peace  both  here  and  in  faraway 
lands — and  for  imderstandlng — would  be 
in  order. 

Obviously,  what  has  happened  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  campuses  of  America 
is  important.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
what  is  happening  in  Indochina  and  the 
Middle  East  and  everywhere  else  in  this 
universe  is  Important  to  America,  to 
Americans,  and  indeed  to  every  person 
living  or  yet  to  be  bom  on  this  e€irth. 

So  let  us  all  count  to  10  slowly.  Both 
those  who  would  act  precipitously  and 
those  who*would  react  In  like  manner. 
Temperatures  have  been  steadily  climb- 
ing, and  unless  halted,  there  could  be 
ominous  results.  I  have  faith  and  confi- 
dence that  the  essential  leadership  in 
and  outside  of  government,  from  the 
White  House  on  down,  will  be  supplied 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  LAW 
SCHOOL  PETITIONS  CONGRESS  TO 
END  THE  WAR 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1970 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
few  encouraging  results  of  President 
Nixon's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  is  that 
It  has  created  a  new  awareness  of  what 
disaster  awaits  America  when  the  care- 
ful balance  of  powers  among  the 
branches  of  our  National  Government  Is 
destroyed.  The  Founders  created  a  struc- 
ture which  was  rugged  enough  to  endure 
almost  unchanged  for  two  centuries,  but 
which  is  delicate  enough  to  reflect  the 
least  distortion  in  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  on  the  exercise  of  govern- 
mental power. 

Many  Americans  In  recent  months 
have  become  aware  that  during  the  war 
in  Indochina,  we  in  Congress  have  lost 
a  power  which  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  intended  us — as  that 
branch  of  Government  closest  and  most 
responsive  to  the  people — to  exercise: 
the  war  power.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  that 
members  of  the  legal  community  have 
made  this  constitutional  crisis  the  cen- 
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tral  focus  of  their  concern  labout  the 
President's  policies  in  Southeast  Asia 
Last  week  members  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  community  peti 
tioned  Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolu 
tion  requiring  withdrawal  oif  all  U.S. 
military  forces  from  Cambodia  within  30 
days  and  from  Southeast  AsiB  within  8 
months,  and  to  deny  appropriations  for 
mihtary  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
after  December  31, 1970.  I 

I  take  great  pride  in  placinathat  reso- 
lution in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  study  of  my  colleagues.       I 

The  document  referred  to  pllows: 

The  members  of  the  Unlverslt  j  of  Chicago 
Law  School  community,  assemt^ed  on  May 
6,  1970.  resolve  sis  follows :  < 

We  as  citizens  and  as  student^  of  the  law 
are  opposed  to  current  United  Stiites  p>oliclee 
In  South  East  Asia  for  diverse  reiisons.  Some 
believe  this  war  Is  Immoral;  some  are  pact- 
fists:  some  are  convinced  that  the  war  sub- 
verts any  rational  foreign  poUc;';  some  op- 
pose the  resulting  perversion  <f  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers:  soiie  are  con- 
cerned with  the  neglect  of  our  national  pri- 
orities: some  believe  It  Is  anothef  manifesta- 
tion of  American  imperialist  aggtesslon:  and 
we  deplore  the  domestic  violence!  and  repres- 
sion caused  by  these  policies,  as  most  recent- 
ly and  tragically  illustrated  by  the  killing  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. However,  as  members  ^f  the  legal 
community  we  feel  Impelled  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  legal  and  constitutional  Issues 
raised  by  the  war. 

Prom  Its  Inception  this  war  h4s  been  con- 
ducted In  a  manner  wholly  Incopslstent  with 
the  separation  of  powers  envisioned  by  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Nixon's  unlla^ral  exten- 
sion of  the  hostilities  to  CamOodla  Is  the 
most  recent  and  flagrant  example  of  war  by 
presidential  flat.  While  Article  One  of  the 
Constitution  clearly  vests  the  |  power  over 
war  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Nixon  in  the  conduct  of  his  Ca«ibodlan  In- 
vasion and  his  entire  South  East  Asian  policy 
claims  authority  by  virtue  of  t^is  power  as 
Commander-in-Chief  and  his  Inherent  power 
over  foreign  affairs.  No  such  ppwer  exists  I 
Hamilton,  writing  In  Federalist  {No.  69.  said 
that  the  power  of  the  Commantier-ln-Chlef 
does  not  extend  to  the  declarlnglof  war  ".  .  . 
which,  by  the  Constitution  (tpen)  under 
consideration,  would  appertain  to  the  legis- 
lature." Disregard  of  Congressional  p>ollcy  has 
led  to  the  longest  war  in  American  history, 
fought  without  any  express  declaration  of 
policy  through  representatives  of  the  pe*01e. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  catal< 
which    have    subverted    our    c< 
structure  and   brought   ua  to 
crisis.  It  is  essential  that  Con{ 
time   reassert   Its   power   In    oi 
the  total  destruction  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment as  we  know  it.  ' 

We  therefore  urge  you,  the  Members  of 
Congress: 

To  pass  a  joint  resolution  requiring  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  military  forces 
and  material  from  Cambodia  ^thln  thirty 
days  and  from  South  East  Asia  wnthln  eight 
months.  { 

To  deny  any  appropriations  Jfor  military 
operations  In  South  East  Asia  af fer  December 
SI.  1970. 


the  steps 

institutional 

his  day  of 

at  this 

to  avoid 


CONSUMERISM  LAWS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROTHILL 

or  visGnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1^70 

Mr.     BROYHnX     of    Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  tie  Air  Con- 
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ditioning  and  Refrigeration  Institution, 
I  include  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
relates  the  adverse  effect  the  proposed 
consumerism  laws  could  have  on  estab- 
lishment of  the  proper  responsibilities 
between  manufacturers  amd  installers  in 
attempting  to  provide  protection  for  the 
consumer : 

CONSXTMERISM     LAWS    COtTLD     AfTSCT     DEALDI- 
CONTRACTORS 

(By  Prank  J.  Versagi) 
Arlington,  Va. — If  laws  are  passed  which 
make  central  air  conditioner  and  furnace 
manufacturers  responsible  lor  parts  and 
labor  Involved  in  the  service  of  fleld-installed 
systems — 

( 1 )  Manufacturers  might  be  forced  to  be- 
come retailers,  installers,  and  service  con- 
tractors as  a  matter  of  protection,  so  they 
could  exercise  control  over  their  products' 
application  and  installation. 

(2)  Thousands  of  small  and  large  con- 
tractors, dealers,  service  establishments 
might  be  phased  out  of  the  market. 

■'Manufacturers,  of  course,  do  not  want  this 
to  occur,  nor  do  dealer-contractors,"  says 
L.  N.  Hunter,  managing  director  of  the  trade 
association  Alr-Condltlonlng  and  Refrigera- 
tion Institute,  "but  if  current  proposals  to 
make  manufacturers  of  appliances  respKjnsi- 
ble  for  the  operation  of  those  appliances 
were  to  be  extended  to  fleld-erected  heating 
and  cooling  systems,  manufacturers  do  not 
see  an  alternative."  

In  a  telephone  interview  with  the  NEWS, 
Hunter  said  that  among  the  proposals  made 
in  the  Interest  of  consumerism  are  a  number 
which  would  require  that  manufacturers  of 
appliances  be  held  responsible  for  both  the 
parts  and  labor  required  to  maintain  and 
service  those  appliances  during  the  warranty 
I}erlod — and  even  for  an  indefinite  period 
t>eyond. 

Members  of  ARI  are  concerned  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  distinct  line  of  separation 
between  "plug-in  equipment  and  equipment 
which  becomes  part  of  a  system." 

The  manufacturers'  association  labels  as 
"unrealistic"  any  proposal  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  warranty,  would  classify  heating 
and  central  cooling  equipment  in  the  same 
category  as  plug-In  devices. 

"Manufacturers  of  central  equipment  have 
no  control  over  its  Installation  or  of  the 
system  of  which  it  may  become  a  part,  and 
this  Is  pturtlcularly  true  of  residential  In- 
stallations." Hunter  added. 

In  practical  terms.  ARI  feels,  field-erected 
systems  are  "m&ntifactured"  on  the  site  by 
the  contractor  who  assembles  several  com- 
ponents, only  one  of  which  Is  the  cooling 
and  or  heating  unit. 

Hunter  pointed  out  that  the  typical  resi- 
dential system  Includes:  cooling  equipment, 
ductwork,  controls,  both  automatic  and 
manual,  dampers  and  baflles,  tubing. 

"The  electrical  connections  are  much 
more  complicated  than  simply  plugging  In 
an  appliance,"  Hunter  said.  "They  Include 
connections  to  the  outdoor  condensing  unit, 
the  blower,  and  to  controls  which  usually 
require  transformers  to  reduce  the  voltages 
for  some  purposes." 

Purther.  the  ARI  managing  director  said, 
"The  newer  total  comfort  systems  might  In- 
clude humidifiers  and  electronic  air  clean- 
ers, each  of  which  requires  separate  electrical 
connections." 

ARI  is  concerned  that  lawmakers  be  made 
aware  that  such  fleld-erected  systems  as  jiist 
described  require  some  degree  of  engineer- 
ing before  Installation  can  begin :  heat  gains 
and  losses  must  be  calculated;  existing  duct- 
work or  grilles  may  have  to  be  relocated  or 
resized;  equipment  location  must  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  addition  to  the  technological  fact  that 
nunufacturers  of  air  conditioners  smd  ftir- 
naces  do  not  really  manufacture  the  heat- 
Ing-oooUng    system    which    finally    results. 
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there  is  the  markeUng  fact  that  "manufac- 
turers of  most  of  this  equipment  usually  sell 
through  distributors;  the  distributor  resells 
the  equipment  to  dealer/contractors. 

"The  manufacturer  has  no  control  over 
the  competency  of  the  contractor  and,  of 
course,  the  manufacturer  cannot  legally  tell 
the  distributors  to  whom  they  must  sell  the 
equipment." 

ARI's  position  is.  further,  that  because 
a  field-erected  system  typically  consists  of 
units  and  components  made  by  several 
manufacturers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine "which  of  the  several  manufacturers 
would  have  responsibility  for  Its  overall  per- 
formance." 

The  association  maintains  that  the  ulti- 
mate system  Is  really  the  "product"  of  the 
installing  contractor  and  that  any  complaint 
of  faulty  operation  should  be  handled  by 
him. 

ARI  also  makes  the  appliance-system  dis- 
tinction when  service  is  discussed.  "Most  ap- 
pliances— toasters,  coffee-makers,  television 
receivers — may  be  unplugged  and  taken  to 
a  service  center.  Larger  appliances,  such  as 
dishwashers  and  room  air  conditioners,  al- 
though they  can  be  serviced  on  the  Job.  are 
still  essentially  plug-In  devices  and  are  not 
part  of  a  system. 

"But  field-engineered  comfort  systems  can- 
not be  unplugged  and  carried  to  someone's 
shop  for  service.  They  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  building  in  which  they  are  installed 
and  they  must  be  serviced  on  the  job.  just 
as  they  are  built  on  the  job." 

The  growth  of  central  air  conditioning, 
especially,  has  created  the  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  independent  installing  and 
servicing  contractors  to  participate  in  a 
dynamic  industry;  the  unwise  extension  of 
some  proposed  consumer-protection  laws 
would  undercut  that  opportunity,  manufac- 
turers feel. 

"The  public  Is  best  served  when  we  make 
the  best  products  we  know  how  and  when  the 
dealer-contractor  designs  and  installs  the 
best  possible  system  and  when  we  each  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  our  work," 
Hunter  concluded. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Americans  of  Rumania  descent  cele- 
brated May  10  as  a  triple  anniversary  of 
important  events  in  the  land  of  Uieir 
origin.  I  would  like  to  join  them  In 
commemorating  the  three  significant 
May  10  dates  that  marked  the  milestones 
of  Rumanian  Independence  through  the 
years. 

On  May  10,  1866.  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple launched  tlieir  drive  toward  national 
self-assertion  by  proclaiming  Charles, 
Prince  of  Hohenzolem  of  Prussia  as  the 
Bucharest  Prince  of  Rumtmia.  Dispelling 
internal  strife  between  Native  princes, 
the  crowning  of  Charles  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rudimentary  administra- 
tive, social,  political  and  economic  foun- 
dations of  Rimianian  life  that  were  to 
result  in  national  self-assertion  on  May 
10,  1821,  Rumania  then  declsu-ed  Itself 
free  from  the  oppressive  r\ile  of  the  Otto- 
man Turks. 

When  Charles  I,  Alexander  Ion  Cuza 
was  elected  to  the  Rumanian  throne,  the 
domestic  reforms  that  followed  cleared 
the  way  for  real  liberties  that  brought 
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about  fundamental  changes  in  Ruma- 
nian life. 

For  more  than  six  decades  the  Ruma- 
nian people  prospered,  enjoying  national 
independence  until  Soviet  occupation  at 
the  close  of  World  War  n  stripped  all 
vestages  of  self-determination  from  their 
lives. 

Although  sovietization  in  Rumania  has 
been  harsh,  Russia  has  nevertheless 
failed  to  knuckle  the  Rumanian  spirit  of 
independence  under  its  boot  of  oppres- 
sion. 

Despite  a  government  that  is  entirely 
monopolized  by  the  Communist  Party 
and  oriented  along  traditional  Com- 
munist lines,  the  Rumanian  spirit  as- 
serted itself  in  1967  when  Rumania  es- 
tablished full  diplomatic  relations  with 
West  Germany  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Determined  not  to  serve  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  Soviet  bloc  neighbors  as 
a  source  of  raw  materials  at  the  expense 
of  her  industrial  development.  Rumania 
also  established  trade  and  diplomatic 
ties  with  Britain.  Prance,  and  the  United 
States  as  well.  The  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  impose  a  self-styled  Eastern 
European  Common  Market  caused  a  de- 
fiant Rumania  to  build  a  bridge  to  the 
West,  opening  her  leaders  to  new  vistas 
that  may  one  day  lead  to  the  return  of 
statehood  in  Rumania. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  hopeful  as  these 
assertions  of  independence  might  be.  I 
am  constantly  reminded  that  control  of 
the  people  by  an  elite  party  few  down- 
ward is  not  liberty  or  independence  as 
we  know  it. 

Whether  or  not  the  goal  of  national 
independence  for  Rumania  and  sister 
Nations  in  Eastern  Europe  will  really  be 
achieved  will  depend  largely  on  the  abil- 
ity of  freedom-loving  people  around  the 
world  to  preserve  the  tenets  of  liberty 
against  totalitarian  aggression.  The 
unique  spirit  of  Rumanian  independence 
will  flourish  if  we,  as  Americans,  con- 
tinue to  champion  the  hope  and  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
still  live  in  bondage. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  MIGHT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  matter  what  his  job  may  be, 

Each  man  stands  just  as  tall. 
He  protects  the  country  that  he  loves, 

Por  it  is  his  duty's  caU. 
Por  most,  they  take  It  In  their  stride. 

Others  hold  a  passionate  hate; 
They  feel  injustice  has  been  done, 

A  destiny  of  fate. 
We  all  must  know  one  soldier  there, 

Be  he  friend  or  be  he  foe. 
Our  thoughts  dont  segregate  them  now. 

They're  heroes,  this  we  know. 
Our  gratitude  we  can't  express. 

Except  In  prayers  we  say : 
"Dear  Lord,  we  ask  you  bless  these  men, 

And  bring  them  home  one  day." 

A  Discontented  Worlh 
Whafs  happened  to  this  world  of  ours? 

Has  It  totally  gone  mad? 
Its  not  the  way  it  use  to  be. 

It's  war-torn  and  It's  sad. 
Ite  people  lack  the  dignity 

That  once  had  made  It  strong. 
Why  did  Its  virtues  slip  this  way? 

Oh  where  did  It  go  wrong? 
Society  must  take  the  blame. 

It's  made  us  what  we  are. 
There's  no  way   we   can  change   It  now. 

It's  gone  too  fast,  too  far. 
A  person  only  lives  "today". 

And  for  himself  alone. 
He  has  no  time  for  someone  else. 

And  this  he's  plainly  shown. 
The  demonstrations  that  go  on. 

And  all  the  marches,  too. 
Don't  serve   a  purpose  one  can  see. 

But  harm  they  greatly  do. 
Why  can't  a  peaceful  world  we  be? 

Why  can't  we  harmonize? 
I  think  perhaps  twill  be  too  late. 
When  this  we  realize. 

In    Memoriam 
I've  "ieen  the  fleeting  clouds  go  by, 

I've  watched  an  eagle's  flight, 
I've  felt  the  warmth  of  sunbeam  rays, 
I've  know  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
I've  chased  the  wind  through  flelds  of  grain, 

I've  waded  In  a  stream, 
I've  smelt  the  freshness  of  a  rain. 

I've  wondered  at  the  moon's  bright  beaai. 
I've  cursed  the  day  I  could  not  walk 

On  power  of  my  own. 
Por  I've  become  much  older  now; 

And  tired  I  have  grown. 
I  lived  each  day  to  greet  anew. 
Mother  Nature  at  her  best; 
But  now  my  love  for  her  Is  past — 
I've  laid  me  down  to  rest. 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

*Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young  lady 
from  Michigan's  Second  District  has 
written  movingly  of  oiu-  national  com- 
mitment to  our  boys  who  are  sacrificing 
so  much  in  Vietnam.  Miss  Maxine  Col- 
lins of  Plymouth,  Mich.,  is  the  author  of 
these  thoughts  and  I  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

OUK    COtTNTRT'S     MiGHT 

The  fighting  men  of  Vietnam — 

Are  there  words  enough  to  praise? 
I  think  there's  nothing  we  can  do 

To  repay  their  battle  days. 
At  home  we  are  serene  and  safe. 

Their   protection   guards   us   well. 
They  man  their  guns  to  keep  tis  free, 

Por  them  It's  truly  hell. 


CALVO  OF  OHIO  SEES  STAMP  IN  1970 
FOR  P"5fLE 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1970 


Mr  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  expressed 
interest  and  support  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  stamp  commemorating  the  late  Ernie 
Pyle.  distinguished  World  War  n  corre- 
spondent. 

I  submit  to  their  review  an  article  by 
Mr.  Nunzlo  Calvo,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
describing  the  merits  of  such  a  com- 
memorative stamp.  Mr.  Calvo,  a  long- 
time supporter  of  an  Ernie  Pyle  com- 
memorative stamp,  should  be  commended 
for  his  determination  in  his  almost  one- 
man  campaign  for  a  Pyle  stamp. 
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The  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Commit- 
tee has  the  proposed  commemorative 
stamp  on  its  1970  agenda  for  considera- 
tion. I  urge  their  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr  Calvo's  article  from  the  Stars  and 
Stripes-the  National  Tribune  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Stars  and  Stripes— the  National 

Tribune.  Apr.  9.  1970) 
CALVO  or  OHIO  Sees  Stamp  in  1970  roR  Ptl« 

The  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars,  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  veteran  organizations,  has 
announced  its  support  of  the  proposal  to 
issue  a  commemorative  stamp  for  Ernie  Pyle, 
beloved  correspoadent  of  World  War  H. 

In  all  probability  this  results  from  the 
efforts  of  N.  R.  Calvo  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  who 
has  been  conducting  a  one-man  campaign 
for  the  Pyle  stamp  for  the  last  five  years.  He 
has  written  letters-to-the-editor,  and  letters 
to  each  U.S.  senator  and  representative,  re- 
questing support  of  his  proposal. 

Several  bilU  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose  and  the  proposed  stamp 
is  now  on  the  agenda  for  consideration  by  the 
Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department  for  the  1970 
stamp  program. 

Calvo  originally  began  with  the  Idea  of 
having  the  stamp  Issued  by  April  18,  the  26th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ernie  Pyle,  who 
was  klUed  by  a  Japanese  sniper  on  the  Island 
of  Shlma,  near  Okinawa.  It  may  now  be  too 
late  to  have  April  18  as  the  first  day  of  issue, 
but  Calvo  believes  It  may  be  possible  for 
August  3,  which  would  have  been  Pyle's  70th 
birthday  anniversary. 

HELPED    Grr   PAT    LDT 

Ernie  Pyle  was  responsible  for  combat  In- 
fantrymen and  medics  of  World  War  n  re- 
ceiving $10  extra  a  month  In  pay  for  the  wear- 
ing of  overseas  bars  on  the  left  sleeve  of  uni- 
forms. He  was  beloved  by  the  men  In  combat 
and  the  people  back  home  to  whom  he  re- 
ported. Pyle  was  a  humanitarian;  and  It  U 
probable  that  because  he  was  a  simple  ma^, 
he  did  not  know  how  close  he  came  to  the 
heart  of  what  Is  truly  American.  Perhaps  It 
was  like  thU:  he  liked  people  best,  and  people 
make  a  nation. 

Por  these  reasons,  and  because  of  a  great 
personal  admlraUon  for  one  of  America's 
most  beloved  personalities.  N.  R.  Calvo  Is 
continuing  his  efforts  to  have  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  Issued  honoring  Ernie  Pyle.  He 
continues  to  ask  support  of  former  QIs  who 
knew  Pyle  or  served  with  him.  as  well  as 
those  "back  home"  to  whom  he  reported,  and 
other  veteran  organizations,  to  join  him  \n 
this  crusade  by  contacting  the  atlzens 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee  asking  for  the 
Issuance  of  «ie  Pyle  commemorative  stamp. 

"I  personally  think  this  is  going  to  be 
the  year."  says  Calvo.  who  serves  as  Com- 
missioner of  Soldiers  ReUef  for  Cuyahoga 
Coimty  in  Cleveland.  He  U  president  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Veterans  Council,  and 
commander  of  his  local  American  Legion 
Post  No  74.  as  weU  as  a  life  member  of  the 
VPW  Calvo  believes  that  by  Issuing  a  stamp 
that  commemorates  Ernie  Pyle.  we  would 
also  be  paying  tribute  to  his  feUow  news- 
men as  well. 


TAKE  OFF  YOUR  CLOTHES  AND 
END  THE  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
"unbiased,"  "impartial"  communicatltms 
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media  tries  to  convince  the  people  back 
home  about  the  serious  intellectual-level 
protest  demonstration  conducted  In 
Washington  last  week,  miny  here  in 
Washington  wonder  why  jome  of  the 
"progressive"  functions  of  the  gathering 
have  been  intentionally  overlooked. 

The  American  people  have  been  re- 
peatedly told  that  this  is  tihe  most  in- 
telligent generation  and  thit  all  of  the 
Nation's  leaders  and  offlciali  should  lis- 
ten to  their  ideals — identif*  with  their 
lack  of  morals  and  yield  td  their  "pot" 
dreams. 

So.  many  in  Washington  were  dis- 
illusioned to  find  that  thousiids  of  these 
students  disrobed  and  majiy  in  com- 
plete nudity  were  swimming  and  frollc- 
ing  in  the  Reflecting  Pool  i  which  runs 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  Prom  aU  accoimts, 
they  had  such  a  good  timfe  that  they 
missed  many  of  the  speeches  by  such 
"civil  rights"  leaders  as  Davjd  Bellinger 
and  Coretta  King. 

To  many  Americans  tha  Reflecting 
Pool  has  served  different  purposes — most 
tourists  find  it  lovely  to  look  ^t  and  stroll 
beside;  the  Poor  People's  detnonstrators 
used  it  for  a  latrine;  and  nbw  the  stu- 
dents have  found  themselfes  an  ole' 
swlmmin*  hole. 

The  local  shutterbugs  and  ^andid  cam- 
era fans  had  a  busman's  Holiday  tak- 
ing pictures  of  those  student  exhibition- 
ists who  the  news  media  tell  Us  are  to  be 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  tdmorrow. 

These  are  the  same  studSts  who  in 
various  degrees  of  dress  havelbeen  stalk- 
ing the  halls  of  Congress  thi^  past  week 
to  Impress  us  with  their  eaiy  solutions 
to  the  world's  many  problems.  Now  we 
find  that  free  speech  and  free  assembly 

have  been  elevated  to  a  new  dimension 

the  right  of  demonstrating  li  the  nude. 
Can  we  anticipate  in  the  ijear  futur* 
that  our  courts  will  be  barrage  with  new 
civil  rights  suits  attacking]  indecency 
laws  as  being  in  violation  of  iheir  rights 
not  to  wear  clothes.  V 

We  here  in  Congress  wonde^  what  was 
proven  by  these  young  supposedly  in- 
tellectuals coming  to  Washington  to  take 
off  thetr  clothes. 

Just  what  effect  does  this  rflate  to  the 
war?  I 

I  submit  the  following  artlclfs: 

(Prom  the  Washington  SUr.  Ma^  lO.  1970J 

Mischief.  Rhetoric  awd  Plesh  *i  the  Sun 
(By  Duncan  Spencer)! 

The  nation  of  youth,  "Woodstotk  at  Wash- 
ington." as  one  youth  put  It.  sprid  Its  tents 
and  nags,  splashed  In  the  fouitalns  of  a 
lush,  humid  Washington,  and  dfank  In  the 
glory  of  smooth  flesh  in  the  sun.  Minds  full 
of  energetic  mischief  voiced  desire  to  show 
the  country  one  huge  "NO 
death. 

They  gathered  early  yesterday 
llpse.   mocking   the   govemmenfi 
ute    decision    to    allow    them    there.    Their 
Jeeps.  Triumphs.  Saabs,  MOs.  anything  but 
the    family    wagon.    Uned    the   |Mall.    bad 
windows  proclaiming  the  name  o»  their  ccl 
lege,  their  membership  In   the  elite  of  ed 
ucated  Americana. 

Packed  so  cloae  It  was  prac  acally  Im 
possible  to  move,  they  found  the*-  own  par- 
tlciUar  solace,  a  kind  of  communal  Joy  that 
shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world!  They  sat 
quietly,  politely,  waiting  for  the  word  to 
come  that  it  wu  tlQw  to  move. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  sat  and  didn't  listen  to  the  leaders 
of  the  New  Mobilization  sound  the  weary 
rhetorical  stories  of  the  Panthers,  the  Chi- 
cago Seven,  the  repression,  the  continued 
war.  They  looked  around  and  saw  each 
other — it  was  a  far  more  interesting  sight. 

They  wandered,  eventually,  from  the 
trampled  area  In  front  of  the  loudspeakers, 
where  thousands  had  packed  cloee  as  If 
there  were  music  to  be  heard. 

They  chased  frightened  Ck)ca-Cola  men 
from  their  trucks  and  took  the  stainless 
steel  drums  and  drank  from  them,  thirsty 
and  grinning,  proud  that  they  had  stolen 
the  stuff  In  broad  daylight  while  the  Park 
Police  looked  on  through  their  Impenetrable 
dark  glasses. 

But  they  waited  In  long  lines,  too.  They 
helped  older  people  through  the  crowd,  they 
stood  patiently  for  half  an  hour  In  the  blaz- 
ing, airless  noon  for  a  cup  full  of  sticky 
cola  or  a  chance  at  the  water  fountain. 

Then  someone  snapped — either  stuck  his 
fist  into  the  face  of  a  food  stand  concession- 
aire, pushed  over  a  box  of  buns,  or  dumped 
the  mustard.  In  a  frantic  few  moments  of 
pure  "trashing,"  the  whole  stand  exploded. 
Hot  dogs  soared  Into  the  air,  transformed 
by  their  shouts  Into  "food  for  the  people." 

Later  a  lanky  youth  with  no  shirt  carried 
a  cloth  bag  at  the  trampled  scene,  taking  up 
a  collection  for  the  "poor  guy  who  ran  the 
stand."  The  cash  register  was  locked  up  by 
another,  and  handed  to  police  for  safekeep- 
ing. 

Martha  had  driven  down  to  Washington 
from  Portland,  Me.,  and  she  was  too  tired 
Friday  night  to  talk  and  explain  about  the 
movement,  and  why  she  had  driven  so  far  In 
her  Peugot  with  friends.  She  said,  "I  Just 
want  to  beat  somebody." 

But  yesterday  she  was  up  early,  and  away 
to  a  church  at  16th  and  Harvard  Sts.  NW.  to 
become  a  marshal  and  keep  order.  "We  want 
to  show  that  we  are  a  nation,"  she  said. 

"Violence,"  said  one  student  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo.  "Tou'll  see  violence — this 
war's  got  to  be  brought  home." 

The  youth  stood  and  talked.  bcu«  chested 
and  thin,  telling  anyone  who  would  listen 
that  overthrow  was  the  only  way  to  save  a 
decent  life.  He  wanted  to  sit  In  the  street  and 
make  the  police  force  him  to  move.  He  said 
he  had  thrown  his  first  rock  at  Buffalo  a  week 
ago.  and  now  there  was  no  turning  back. 

The  girl  he  argued  with  spoke  for  change 
within  the  system.  They  barked  at  each 
other.  He  was  Impatient  and  scornful.  "Tou 
can  see  why  I'm  so  hostile.  Nothing  works, 
nothing  makes  any  difference.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  we  do." 

It  may  have  been  that  sense  of  futility  that 
gave  the  placid  air  to  the  gathering  in  the 
morning,  and  gave  the  fierce  energy  to  the 
splashes  of  violence  with  the  soft  drink 
trucks  and  the  unfortunate  hot  dog  man.  "I 
don't  think  there's  going  to  be  any  schools 
open  next  fall."  the  Buffalo  student  said. 

David  Delllnger's  high,  piercing  voice  said: 
"This  is  not  a  safety  valve — this  Is  not  a 
picnic  m  the  park."  DelUnger  told  them  to 
take  a  new  tack,  to  go  back  home  and  start 
In  the  house  next  door,  the  block,  the  town- 
ship, the  country,  boycotting,  striking,  dls- 
ruptlng.  imtll  the  machinery  of  the  country 
can  no  longer  function. 

But  at  the  reflecting  pool  in  front  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  where  Delllnger's  words 
couldn't  be  heard,  the  bodies  of  a  thousand 
young  people  glistened  In  the  sun.  They 
whooped  splashing  water  high  In  the  air 
until  It  made  a  ralnlsow.  "Everybody  In. 
Everybody  in."  they  shouted.  Girls  were 
naked,  men  threw  their  shorts  Into  the  air. 
floundering  in  circles  like  seals.  More  people 
drifted  toward  the  sounds. 

On  the  muddy  banks,  a  group  with  two 
dozen  kazoos  himimed  "Caissons  go  Rolling 
Along,"  while  a  swimmer,  using  a  bright 
plastic  traffic  cone,  drenched  the  crowd 
watching  the  glrU. 
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They  had  set  down  on  the  grass  to  listen, 
as  If  there  were  music,  but  there  was  no 
music.  They  did  not  approach  the  White 
House,  where  a  solid  fence  of  dreary  buses 
squatted  nose  to  tall,  not  an  Inch  between 
their  bumpers,  with  the  helmets  of  the  Park 
Police  gleaming  behind  them. 

■  I  didn't  think,  a  year  ago.  that  I'd  risk  go- 
ing to  Jail,"  one  youth  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  said.  He  was  serious,  resting  near 
the  pool  where  the  howls  of  revelers  sounded 
like  the  roar  of  mighty  waters  In  the  back- 
ground. 

"Nlxons  said  the  same  things  over  and 
over,"  he  said,  eyes  on  the  fringe  of  trees,  as 
If  he  were  trying  to  remember  something. 
"In  the  press  conference  there  was  only  one 
good  question — that  was  about  the  gap  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  young,  and 
he  was  trying  to  evade  It.  It  was  obvious  he 
was  Just  trying  to  cool  things." 

"If  we  have  a  successful  revolution.  It 
doesn't  mean  It  wUl  be  a  better  society."  he 
said.  "I  can  teach  people  Ideals,  but  I  can't 
practice  them  myself." 

But  U  one  spoke  of  revolution,  hundreds 
spoke  of  a  grand  Juncture  of  a  half-dozen 
Issues  that  have  found  common  ground 
among  the  young — the  Panthers,  the  war.  the 
schools,  the  draft,  marijuana.  Inflation,  the 
Justice  Department,  middle  America.  All 
these  things  are  unpleasant  to  the  college 
students  at  the  Ellipse.  Joined  Into  a  feeling 
that  the  country  Is  corrupt  and  the  base  of 
the  corruption  Is  dishonesty. 

So  on  the  Ellipse  they  were  patient,  placid 
and  sometimes  volatile.  They  were  waiting  to 
be  cheered  or  angered,  biding  their  time  un- 
til the  personal  thing  happened  which  would 
stir  lazy  blood  on  a  hot  day. 

They  were  too  lull  of  sun.  too  full  of  each 
other's  beauty  to  listen  to  anything  else,  and 
they  lay  with  maps  in  their  pockets,  ball 
agency  telephone  numbers  written  on  their 
wrists,  waiting  for  each  wave  or  ripple,  a  clap, 
a  cheer,  a  chant,  to  sweep  past  and  be  thrown 
away  in  the  vastness  of  the  body  of  which 
they  were  a  part. 

The  evening  before,  when  Lafayette  Park 
was  open,  the  vanguard  waited  on  their 
haunches  in  front  of  the  White  House.  Most 
people  paid  passing  deference  to  Brian  Mc- 
Donnell, the  hunger  striker  who  vows  not 
to  eat  until  U.S.  troops  leave  Cambodia.  He 
talked  quietly  about  the  coming  day.  "Peo- 
ple should  come  as  a  real  example  of  how 
they  want  to  live,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  10.  1970 1 

Television  Covebace:  Intense  to 

Inddtoent 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

WTOP-TV  (Channel  9)  dominated  yester- 
day's television  coverage  of  the  protest  dem- 
onstration in  Washington. 

Domination  resulted  from  dedication  to 
nearly  six  hotirs  of  coverage,  including  three 
hours  and  seven  minutes  virtually  without 
interruption,  of  the  demonstration  at  the 
ElUpee. 

Yesterday's  coverage  of  Channels  4  and  9 
was  detailed  and  lengthy,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  almost  nonexistent  live  coverage  of 
the  Nov.  15  moratorium. 

By  the  end  of  the  long  day  and  early  eve- 
ning (8:30  p.m.)  coverage  by  Washington's 
four  commercial  VHP  stations  could  be  sum- 
marized this  way:  Channel  9's  coverage  was 
excellent:  Channel  4'8  coverage  was  good; 
Channel  5's  waa  routine,  and  Channel  7s  was 
poor,  with  too  little,  too  Infrequently. 

Channel  7'8  best  offering  was  an  ABC-TV 
News  Special  last  night  with  Peter  Jennings 
as  anchor  man.  Repeatedly.  Jennings  stressed 
that  confrontations  between  demonstrators 
and  police  were  "minor." 

Channel  9'8  live  coverage  was  not  without 
problems.  At  one  point  during  the  coverage 
at  the  Ellipse,  sound  had  to  be  shut  off.  This 
came  after  one  speaker  shouted  an  obscene 
"P —  Richard  Nixon"  and  some  of  the  crowd 
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took  up  the  phrase  In  a  chant.  Anohormen 
Charles  Crawford,  at  the  Ellipse,  and  David 
French,  at  BrocMlcast  House,  apologized  to 
the  viewers. 

Another  problem  waa  "about  600"  protest 
tatopbone  calla  over  a  87-inlnute  delay  of 
the  beginning  of  a  baseball  telecest. 

Channel  9  wound  up  its  coverage  by  devot- 
ing most  of  a  one-hour  news  program  (6  to  7 
p.m.)  with  a  roundtable  review  of  the  day's 
events  by  six  of  Its  reporters  and,  with  a  fine 
one  hour,  national  summation  on  a  CBS  News 
Special  that  was  guided  by  Walter  Cronklte. 

Channel  4  hitchhiked  onto  the  coverage  of 
Its  parent  NBC  organization.  The  unflap- 
pable, wry  Frank  McGee.  in  New  York,  headed 
two  special  one-hour  reports  with  good  work 
in  Washington  from  Sander  Vanocur.  Robert 
Ooralskl,  Richard  Valeriani  and  Ron  Nessen. 

Channel  5  did  not  use  live  video  pickups 
but  did  have  hourly  reports  by  John  Oold- 
amlth.  He  used  still  photographs  with  live, 
voice-only  reports  from  Mike  Buchanan. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  10,  1970] 
Wab  Rally  Draws  Names  in  the  News 

(By  Michael  Keman) 
Droppable   names   were   plentiful   on   the 

podium    at    yesterday's    eintlwar    rally,    but 

quite  a  few  also  showed  up  In  the  audience 

If  you  knew  where  to  look. 
Republican    Senators   and   
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were  In  the  front  row,  for  example, 

In  shirtsleeves  and  bearing  the 

heat  In  a  dark  suit. 

Coretta  Soott  King,  widow  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  briefly  addressed  the  rally. 

One  of  those  who  dldnt  make  It  was  Lt. 
Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  the  darling  of  the 
Nov.  16  Moratorium,  which  he  attended  as 
a  private  citizen. 

The  former  director  of  Selective  Service, 
contacted  at  his  Betbesda  home,  said  he  had 
expected  to  be  at  a  convention  In  Williams- 
burg. When  it  was  cancelled,  be  dedded  to 
stay  home. 

"Obviously  everybody  hopes  It  will  be 
peaceful,"  Hershey  said.  "I  believe  firmly  In 
our  form  of  government  and  that  protest  Is 
very  necessary.  You  have  to  follow  the  rules, 
though,  or  It'll  turn  Into  a  not. 

"I  don't  think  this  thing  will  aid  their 
purpose  much,  but  as  long  as  It's  done  le- 
gally. It's  all  light.  I  am  entirely  an  optimist 
In  these  kids.  Even  the  ones  who  are  bad 
aren't  as  bad  as  they  think." 

One  of  Washington's  most  celebrated  peace 

activists.  Mrs. ,  wife  of  the  Democratic 

senator  from  ,  flew  to  Detroit  yester- 
day and  missed  the  rally.  Before  leaving  she 
said  that,  like  all  mothers,  she  was  "worried 
about  the  kids  getting  hvirt." 

Two  of  her  children,  the  ones  not 

In  various  schools  around  the  country  said 
they  expected  to  be  on  hand  for  the  rally 
however. 

,  20,  who  dropped  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  when  he  realized  he 
was  their  only  to  avoid  the  draft,  said  he 
would  "definitely"  attend.  His  brother 

16,  a  student  at  Maret  School  here,  was  con- 
cerned that  the  least  bit  of  violence  could 
"set  the  whole  thing  on  fire"  but  said  that 
If  the  scene  looked  peaceful  he  would  go. 

The  man  who  helped  to  keep  Woodstock 
free  of  violence,  Wesley  A.  Pomeroy,  now  a 
law  enforcement  consultant  In  Washington, 
was  on  the  scene  as  part  of  ijrmer  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark's  cadre  of  legal  ad- 
visers. His  two  younger  daughters  Virginia, 

17.  and  Vicky,  14,  also  attended. 

One  colorful  group  was  a  busload  of  actors 
led  by  Rip  Tom  and  Vlveca  Llndfors,  stars 
of  "Dance  of  Death"  at  the  Arena  Stage. 
The  actors  said  they  tried  to  Induce  New 
York  theaters  to  cancel  their  Satvirday  mat- 
inees and  send  other  actors  to  Join  the  Wash- 
ington rally. 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15,  the  people  of  Israel  and  their  friends 
all  over  the  world  will  celebrate  the  22d 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their  re- 
public. Twenty-two  years  ago  from  the 
ashes  of  a  ravaged  Europe  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  survivors  of  a  dark 
chapter  of  man's  history  a  new  nation 
was  bom  and  in  another  sense  reborn. 
The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 
proclaimed  on  that  day  the  founding  of 
a  Jewish  state.  The  dreams  and  the 
hopes  and  the  perseverance  of  Jews  all 
over  the  world  was  finally  recognized. 

Looking  back  on  that  day  of  Joy  and 
deliverance  one  can  remember  the  feel- 
ing that  the  worst  was  over — that  the 
major  obstacles  had  been  overcome.  The 
time  had  come  to  turn  from  the  confer- 
ence table  and  the  sword  to  the  plow  and 
the  seed.  In  the  years  that  have  passed 
the  Israelis  have  set  an  example  for  all 
through  their  industriousness,  through 
their  ability  to  make  the  desert  flower 
and  to  develop  the  resources  of  their 
land. 

But  as  time  passed  and  the  Arab 
nations  of  the  Mideast  maintained  an 
implacable  opposition  to  the  State  of 
Israel  it  became  clear  that  the  young 
nation  could  not  abandon  the  sword.  The 
kibbutz  became  synonjrmous  with  mili- 
tary alertness  as  well  as  agricultural  de- 
velopment. The  rifle  rode  the  tractor 
with  the  driver.  The  fortified  bunker  in 
the  settlement  was  the  only  guarantee 
against  the  random  mortar  or  artillery 
shell  flred  in  the  night.  Israel  was  forced 
to  develop  an  effective  and  competent 
armed  force  to  protect  her  borders  from 
her  Arab  neighbors. 

The  effectiveness  of  Israel's  Armed 
Forces  is  legend.  In  1956  and  again  in 
1967,  Israelis  struck  quickly  against  those 
coimtries  that  it  believed  threatened  the 
very  fabric  of  her  existence.  The  Israeli 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  showed  itself 
more  than  a  match  for  the  forces  of  the 
nations  that  opposed  It.  The  UJ*.-ar- 
ranged  truce  on  Jime  10,  1967,  called  a 
halt  to  the  shooting  on  Israel's  borders. 

Today,  however,  there  is  no  truce  along 
many  of  Israel's  borders.  Nightly  air- 
craft raids  against  Egypt's  forces  along 
the  Suez  Canal  are  necessary  to  keep  Is- 
rael's casualties  low.  Strikes  are  mounted 
against  Jordan  in  retaliation  for  the 
raids  of  Al  Fatah  terrorists  against  Is- 
raeli settlements.  Israel  now  maintains 
a  sizable  army  in  being  on  the  borders 
of  the  land  captured  during  the  6-day 
war.  And  her  economy  is  sorely  strained 
to  pay  for  the  armaments  that  are  now 
required. 

Egypt's  principal  spokesman,  Moham- 
med Heikal,  says: 

War  Is  certain,  not  because  we  want  it.  but 
because  It  Is  Inevitable.  There  is  a  large  part 
of  the  Egyptian  homeland  under  occupation 
and  all  our  efforts  to  end  such  occupation 
by  peaceful  means  have  failed  and  we  are 
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not  expected  to  succeed.  Therefore  there  will 
be  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  conditions  and 
efforts. 

President  Nasser  has  said  subsequently 
that  the  truce  no  longer  exists  and 
events  have  shown  that  to  be  the  case. 

The  gravity  of  the  present  situation  in 
the  Mideast  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
presence  of  Russian  pilots  in  Egyptian 
aircraft  over  central  Egypt.  This  direct 
involvement  of  big  power  personnel  in 
the  Mideast  conflict  is  fraught  with  the 
greatest  danger.  If  Israeli  meets  Russian 
in  the  skies  over  Suez  in  all  probability 
we  will  face  a  world  war  rather  than  a 
Mideast  war,  for  the  so-called  big  powers, 
Russia,  England,  Prance,  and  the  United 
States  have  indicated  that  they  will  not 
condone  a  change  in  the  basic  territorial 
integrity  of  the  nations  in  that  area. 

The  United  States  has  always  made  It 
clear  that  it  stands  behind  the  State  of 
Israel.  It  was  only  11  minutes  after  the 
announcement  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  new  nation  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  announced  our  de  facto 
recognition  of  that  country.  And  we  have 
made  it  clear  in  the  intervening  years 
that  we  would  not  stand  by  and  watch 
the  dismemberment  of  this  gallant 
people. 

Our  Nation,  however,  is  going  through 
a  crisis.  Our  involvement  in  Vietnam  tind 
our  latest  excursion  into  Cambodia  has 
split  the  American  people  as  deeply  as 
did  our  Civil  War.  Actions  taken  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to,  according  to  him,  show 
other  nations  that  we  would  stand  by  our 
commitment  seem  rather  to  show  the 
indecision  of  American  policy.  "Rie  Irre- 
sponsibility of  his  actions  has  encouraged 
what  some  fear  may  be  a  new  isolation- 
ism— a  drawing  back  from  responsibili- 
ties in  a  world  where  many  coimt  on  us 
for  support.  I  believe  this  fear  of  a  neo- 
isolationism  is  Justified  for  more  and 
more  Americans  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  restrictions  must  be  placed  on  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  actions  If  we  are  to  avoid 
foreign  misadventures. 

In  this  situation  it  is  legitimate  for 
Israelis  and  friends  of  Israel  to  ask, 
"What  is  the  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Mideast?"  We  have  a  right  to  ask 
this  question  because  President  Nixon  in 
recent  months  has  failed  to  make  clear 
our  basic  commitment  to  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Israel  and  our  willingness  to 
back  that  commitment  up  with  whatever 
support  is  needed.  When  the  U.S.SJI. 
supplied  SAM-S  missiles  to  Egypt— the 
latest  in  antiaircraft  weaponry — there 
was  no  clear-cut  statement  from  our 
Government  that  warned  that  we  would 
not  tolerate  a  change  in  the  arms  balance 
in  the  Mideast.  There  was  no  reiteration 
of  the  consequences  of  big  power  inter- 
vention in  the  area.  I  believe  that  this  in- 
action was  one  of  the  factors  that  led  the 
Russians  to  supply  i^ots  to  the  Egyptian 
Air  Force  for  the  defense  of  central 
Egypt. 

In  the  light  of  the  Cambodian  mis- 
adventure I  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  President  Nixon  restate  our  basic 
objectives  of  policy  toward  Israel  and 
the  countries  of  the  Mideast.  This  is  not 
an  action  that  can  wait  some  future  un- 
certain date.  It  should  be  made  now. 
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In  the  absence  of  such  a  statement  to 
date,  I  would  like  to  sugges ;  some  of  the 
basic  tenents  of  that  pol  cy.  First,  it 
should  be  clear  that  our  po 
Arab  policy  or  a  Jewish  policy. 

As  President  Truman  sai " 

It  Is  an  American  policy 
aimed  at   the   peaceful   solutl 
trouble  spot.  (And)  It  (Is)  / 
It  was  based  on  the  desire 
kept  and  human  misery  relle 


icy  Is  not  an 


;cause  It  (Is) 
in  of  a  world 
rlcan  because 
see  promises 
id. 


As  a  truly  democratic  naiion,  as  a  na- 
tion fuUy  committed  to  self-defense,  as 
a  nation  that  does  not  se^k  territorial 
aggrandizement,  Israel  hasl  a  legitimate 
call  on  our  resources  in  times  of  danger. 

The  contrast  between  th«  Israelis  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  these  respects 
is  so  marked  as  to  required  little  detail. 
Although  there  are  policy  differences  of 
a  genuine  nature  between  Israelis,  dif- 
ferences that  Prime  Minister  Meir  must 
recognize,  there  is  also  massive  public 
support  for  the  government.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  support  that  the  Thieu-Ky 
government  can  claim  even  in  the  areas 
of  South  Vietnam  that  it  cbntrols.  Civil 
liberty  is  real  in  Israel;  onejhas  the  free- 
dom to  say  and  to  argue  f^r  one's  posi- 
tion. This  has  not  been  the  case  in  more 
than  a  decade  in  South  Vietnam.  Israel's 
Air  Force  and  Army  are  the  match  for 
the  forces  of  adjoining  countries.  There 
Is  no  need  for  "Vietnamizition"  of  the 
Israeli  Army.  There  Is^a  real  question  as 
to  whether  Vietnamization  ^  ever  suc- 
ceed in  South  Vietnam.  A^  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Russian-EgyptiaA  relation  is 
quite  analogous  to  the  United  States- 
South  Vietnam  relation.  I  ■^ould  imagine 
that  the  Russian  high  comi^and  in  Mos- 
cow must  get  annoyed  at  the  continuing 
destruction  of  the  arms  tl|ey  supply  to 
the  Egyptians. 

Second,  the  United  Statei  can  back  up 
Israel  in  those  cases  wher^  another  big 
power  threatens  to  use  its  bower  to  up- 
set the  arms  balance  in  the  area.  We 
have  in  the  past,  and  I  aspume  we  will 
in  the  futxire.  not  tolerate  the  threat  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  b>  Russia  to 
force  Israel  to  capitulate.  If  those  who 
advocate  high-risk  policies  in  the  Krem- 
lin have  any  mistaken  notions  that  the 
Mideast — and  Israel  in  particular— can 
be  turned  into  a  cockpit  for!  expansionist 
policies,  they  should  be  quickly  disabused 
of  this  notion. 

Third,  the  United  Stat^  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  arms  balance 
is  maintained  in  the  Midetst.  I  know  I 
share  with  all  Americana  as  well  as 
Israelis  a  desire  to  see  ar  end  to  the 
arms  race  in  that  area.  Isriel's  expend- 
itures for  arms,  in  proportli  >n  to  her  na- 
tional product,  is  a  fearfii  burden  for 
any  nation  to  carry.  Yet  the  -e  is  no  alter- 
native to  maintaining  the  [orces  neces- 
sary to  repulse  any  attack  on  her  bor- 
ders. Of  particular  importance  in  this 
respect  is  Israel's  Air  Porc^.  the  elite  of 
her  men  under  arms.  Modern  land  war- 
fare is  dependent  on  airpoi  rer  and  none 
know  this  lesson  better  thai  i  the  Israelis. 

Israd  has  asked  us  for  tin  additional 
125  Phantom  jet  aircraft.  !(he  has  done 
so  because,  among  other  reasons,  the 
French  Government  has  refused  to  de- 
liver the  Mirage  fighters  that  Israel  con- 
tracted for  several  years  ai  o.  Israel  has 
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also  done  so  because  it  does  not  pro- 
duce a  high-performance  jet  fighter 
bomber  in  her  own  factories.  She  has 
also  requested  them  now,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary 
plans  to  man  smd  include  these  aircraft 
in  her  inventory.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  waited  unduly  long  in 
approving  Israel's  request  for  these  air- 
craft. I  would  hope  that  President  Nixon 
would  promptly  notify  Israel  that  we 
will  supply  her  with  these  aircraft. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  United  States  looks  to  Israel  for  the 
mature  and  intelligent  approach  to  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy  that  she  has  fol- 
lowed for  so  long.  We  believe  that  Israel 
seeks  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  ten- 
sions in  the  Mideast  and  would  live 
peacefully  with  her  neighlwrs  if  at  all 
possible.  Defense  Minister  Dayan  said 
last  week: 

We  sincerely  want  a  cease-fire,  because  It 
would  end  the  war  and  open  the  corridor  to 
some  sort  of  arrangement. 

And  Prime  Minister  Meir  has  stressed 
many  times  that  Israel  does  not  have  ter- 
ritorial intentions  on  its  neighbors.  What 
is  called  for  in  this  grave  hour  is  the  most 
temperate  use  of  imagination  and  power 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  rising 
conflict  in  the  Mideast.  Casualty  lists  of 
30  or  more  men  a  week  along  Suez  are 
proportionately  much  greater  than  our 
losses  in  Vietnam,  if  any  man's  death  can 
be  equated  with  another. 

We  look  to  Israel  to  follow  a  policy  of 
enlightenment,  perhaps  along  the  lines 
that  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  a  martyr  in 
Nazi  Germany,  described : 

We  must  take  our  full  share  for  the  mould- 
ing of  history,  whether  it  be  as  victors  or 
vanquished.  It  U  only  by  refusing  to  allow 
any  event  to  deprive  us  of  our  responsibility 
for  history,  because  we  know  that  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility laid  upon  us  by  Ood.  that  we 
shall  achieve  a  relation  to  the  events  of  his- 
tory far  more  fruitful  than  criticism  or  op- 
portunism. 

.  .  .  the  ultimate  question  the  man  of  re- 
sponsibility asks  Is  not.  How  can  I  extricate 
myself  heroically  from  the  affair?  But,  how  Is 
the  coming  generation  to  live?  It  Is  only  In 
this  way  that  fruitful  solutions  can  arise  .  .  . 

If  Israel  continues  to  follow  an  en- 
lightened policy  it  can  have  no  fear  that 
the  United  States  will  fall  down  on  Its 
commitments. 

On  this  22d  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Israel  I  join  Americans  and  Jews 
throughout  the  world  in  saluting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  yoimg  nation.  I  wish  them 
every  success  for  the  future. 


May  11,  1970 


CENSUS  BUREAU  REGRETS  ERROR 
IN  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  12, 1970, 1  wrote  to  George  Hay 
Brown,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  to  call  his  attention  to  a  mistake 
In  the  text  of  the  "Questionnaire  Refer- 
ence Book"  for  the  1970  census,  which 


included  Mormons  in  the  example  of 
groups  practicing  polygamy.  On  March 
20,  1970,  I  received  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Brown,  apologizing  for  the  error  and 
assuring  me  that  it  would  be  corrected. 
Inasmuch  as  this  issue  was  raised  again 
last  week,  I  include  copies  of  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  Census  Bureau  at 
this  point: 

March  12,  1970. 
Mr.  George  Hat  Bsown, 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Suitland,  Md. 

Dear  Mb.  Brown:  We  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  mistake  In  the  text  of  the 
Questionnaire  Reference  Book  (D-520)  pub- 
lished by  your  Bureau  In  connection  with  the 
1070  census. 

Page  8.  paragraph  3  (Wife  of  Head).  In- 
cludes Mormons  In  the  example  of  groups 
possibly  having  more  than  one  wife.  This  Is 
a  factual  mistake,  as  Mormons  no  longer 
practice  pnilygamy.  Such  a  statement  In  a 
government  publication  Is  misleading  to  the 
general  public,  offensive  to  the  group  in- 
volved, and  certainly  Invalid.  I'm  sure  the 
mistake  was  made  Inadvertently  and  without 
your  personal  knowledge,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct  this 
section  of  your  publication. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Laurence  J.  Bttrton. 

Mat  8.  1970. 
Hon.  Laurence  J.  Burton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Burton:  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  12  concerning  instructions  that  ap- 
pear In  the  Questionnaire  Reference  Book 
for  the  1970  census. 

In  earlier  decenlal  censuses,  the  Bureau 
has  found  entries  on  the  questionnaires 
which  Indicated  that  some  men  were 
enumerated  as  having  more  than  one  wife. 
The  Instruction  In  the  manual  to  which 
you  refer  Informs  the  enumerator  about  the 
proper  procedure  to  follow  In  filling  a  ques- 
tionnaire for  a  household  of  this  type  In  his 
area.  No  statistics  are  ever  published  by  the 
Bureau  on  the  number  of  such  households 
In  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  appropriate  for  the  Instruction 
manual  to  make  any  reference  to  Mormons 
In  this  context,  and  we  regret  that  It  did.  In 
a  large  and  complex  operation  such  as  a 
decennial  census,  however,  an  occasional 
mistake  of  this  kind  does  slip  through. 

Our  staff  has  been  alerted  about  the  state- 
ment to  which  you  refer  and  has  been  In- 
structed to  omit  references  to  any  particular 
group  in  corresponding  sections  of  all  man- 
uals they  prepare  in  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

George  H.  Brown, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


POLISH  CONSTTTUnON  DAY 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  an 
honor  to  insert  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Di- 
vision of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
at  its  celebration  May  3  of  the  179th  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  Constitution : 
Polish  Constttution  Dat 

Whereas,  the  Ohio  Division  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  la  celebrating  the  179th 
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Anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution  on 
May  3.  1970  at  the  Pulaski  Plaza.  Cleveland, 
Ohio; 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791 
expressed  freedom,  individualism,  and  de- 
mocracy; 

Whereas,  this  was  a  most  significant  event 
In  Poland's  hUtory; 

Whereas,  these  same  freedoms  do  not  exist 
In  Poland,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Ohio  Division  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress  endorse  the 
following  principles  to  again  restore  freedom 
and  Individualism  in  Poland  and  to  promote 
a  positive  program  vrtthln  the  United  States 
to  stop  the  Increase  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence In  order  to  prevent  the  rise  of  dictator- 
ship: 

1.  The  U.S.  should  pursue  a  peaceful  lib- 
eration policy  to  free  Poland  of  Soviet 
Oppression. 

2.  The  U.S.  Goveriunent  should  expand 
and  enliven  our  Involvement  with  Poland 
In  economic,  cultural,  and  scientific  exchange 
In  a  manner  so  as  not  to  aid  Soviet  rulers  of 
Poland. 

3.  The  U.S.  Government  should  recognize 
and  support  the  Oder-Nelsse  Line  as  the 
permanent  border  of  Poland. 

4.  To  encourage  President  Richard  Nixon 
to  fulfill  his  pre-election  campaign  promises 
to  place  Poles  in  top  federal  positions.  To 
date,  the  federal  government  Is  being  criti- 
cally criticized  for  Its  unwilUngness  in 
naming  Americans  of  Polish  descent  to  fed- 
eral poslUons.  Recently,  the  National  Polish 
American  Congress  created  a  "Talent  Bank" 
conulning  a  list  of  qualified  Polish  Ameri- 
cans available  for  government  services.  Gov- 
ernmental leaders  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
recommendations  of  the  "Talent  Bank." 

5.  To  encourage  the  further  involvement 
of  Polish  leaders  in  Polonla  and  community 
affairs  and  to  censure  those  that  discourage 
this  positive  Involvement.  Educators  should 
not  be  denied  their  full  citizenship  rights. 

6.  To  oppose  demands  by  any  group  If  guns 
and  violence  are  used  to  attain  their  ends. 

7.  To  oppose  the  busing  of  students.  Bus- 
ing will  only  Increase  the  rising  cost  of 
education  without  increasing  quality  edu- 
cation. Without  more  money,  busing  can  de- 
crease the  quality  of  education  now  being 
offered  to  all  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Busing  wlU  also  help  to  destroy  stable 
ethnic  neighborhoods.  Ethnic  groups  are 
proud  homeowners.  They  take  pride  in  stable 
neighborhoods.  Busing  will  only  weaken 
these  stable  areas  because  students  will  lose 
their  neighborhood  Identity  If  transported 
outside  of  their  community.  Neighborhood 
schools  produce  more  stable  communities  In 
ethnic  areas. 

8.  To  continue  to  carefully  review  candi- 
dates for  judges  and  to  be  critical  of  Judges 
being  too  lenient  with  lawbreakers  Crime 
is  rising.  People  are  no  longer  safe  on  the 
streets  or  In  their  homes.  Judges  must  stop 
being  lenient.  Law  enforcement  officials 
should  not  be  treated  as  defendants  In  courts. 

9.  We  the  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
break  a  silence  of  a  generation  and  elect  to 
speak  In  the  Interest  of  promoting  greater 
understanding  between  ethnic  groups  In  a 
nation  of  many  origin's,  colors,  and  creeds. 
To  this  extent,  we  support  the  efforts  of 
Congressman  Roman  Puclnski  (Chicago)  to 
establish  an  Ethnic  Heritage  Study  Centers 
(H.R.  14910)  in  educational  Institutions 
which  would  develop  curriculum  and  train 
teachers  for  the  study  of  America's  major 
Identifiable  ethnic  groups. 

10.  We  of  Polish  American  heritage  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  "freedom  under  the  law" 
and  demand  justice  and  fairness  with  respect 
to  each  man's  public  Image.  We.  therefore, 
win  aggressively  oppose  defamation  of  Poles 
through  our  Civic  Alert  Committee. 

11.  To  declare  to  the  Free  World  that  the 
Ohio  Division  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress Is  opposed  to  Communist  oppression 
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and  tyranny.  To  this  extent,  we  loyally  as 
Americans  first  support  the  Viet  Nam  War 
until  an  honorable  peace  is  negotiated.  We 
also  support  President  Nixon  on  his  Cam- 
bodia policy  because  It  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

12.  We  commend  Vice  President  Splro  Ag- 
new  for  his  dedicated  efforts  to  restore  "law 
and  order  with  justice". 

13.  We  commend  Judge  Hoffman  of  Chi- 
cago for  his  courageous  decision  against 
those  desiring  to  create  turmoU  and  chaos 
at  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention. 

14.  We  oppose  the  strategic  plan  recently 
unveiled  by  NATO  to  destroy  with  nuclear 
weapons  part  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
East  Germany  as  a  deterrent  or  warning  to 
Russia  against  aggression.  This  plan  neither 
confirmed  or  denied  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment Is  diaboUcal,  brutal  and  ill  con- 
ceived. It  Is  hJtfd  to  believe  that  the  U.8. 
would  condone  a  plan  that  would  destroy 
our  friends  as  a  vsraming  to  the  enemy. 

Aloyslxis  Mazewskl,  national  president  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  should  be 
commended  and  fxirther  encoviraged  to  meet 
with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
to  reverse  this  inhumane  plan. 

15.  Be  it  fvirther  resolved,  that  Aloyslus 
Mazewskl.  national  president,  and  Richard 
Jablonskl,  Ohio  Division  president,  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  be  recognized  and 
praised  for  their  leadership  In  promoting 
Polonla  alms  and  objectives  by  vigorously 
working  to  fulfUl  the  rising  role  of  Polonla 
in  local,  state,  national,  and  international 
events. 

16.  To  more  strongly  control,  tighten,  and 
regulate  the  sale  of  all  forms  of  explosives. 

17.  To  encourage  Governor  James  A. 
Rhodes  and  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  to 
broaden  and  diversify  the  tax  sources  that 
support  local  school  districts  which  will  re- 
lieve the  excessive  burden  of  the  small  home- 
owner to  finance  local  education.  More  state 
aid  Is  necessary  as  a  reUef  to  local  property 
owners.  Property  taxes  alone  can  no  longer 
support  the  rising  needs  of  quality  educa- 
tion. ^.  . 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Ohio  Divi- 
sion of  the  PoUsh  American  Congress  en- 
dorse the  aforementioned  principles  and 
hereby  dlrecto  the  Board  of  Officers  to  for- 
ward copies  to  Interested  persons. 

Resolutions  Commtttke, 

Casimir  Bielen,  Chairman. 

Charles  C.  Jarvis.  Cochairman. 

Walter  Tomaszek,  Cochairman. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  GARNER  VALLEY 
OPPOSED  BY  HEMET  STUDENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  these  days  is  the  ability  of  con- 
cerned citizens  of  all  ages  to  bring  about 
policies  which  will  lead  to  improving 
our  environment. 

A  specific  case  in  point  is  the  Garner 
Valley  in  California. 

The  Garner  Valley  lies  along  the  scenic 
"Palms-to-Pines"  Highway  in  Riverside 
County.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by  the 
San  Bernardino  National  Forest,  and  the 
area  is  dominated  by  the  beautiful  San 
Jacinto  Mountains. 

Two  years  ago.  Garner  Valley  land  was 
sold  to  a  private  development  company 
which  then  announced  plans  to  build  a 
large  resort  community. 
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Immediately,  citizens  in  the  area 
banded  together  to  protest  this  develop- 
ment. Studies  showed  that  the  pr{HX)sed 
new  community  could  create  a  major 
smog  trap  which  would  kill  many  of  the 
trees  in  the  National  forest;  the  water 
table  would  be  dangerously  lowered;  the 
world's  largest  remaining  herd  of  big- 
horn sheep  would  face  extermination. 

After  careful  study  of  the  situation  in 
Gamer  Valley.  I  felt  that  development  of 
the  resort  community  would  create  a  se- 
rious ecological  danger  to  both  Gamer 
Valley  and  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest.  Therefore,  on  April  13.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  16919,  a  bill  proposing  that 
the  private  land  in  Gamer  VaUey  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  so  that  it 
could  be  added  to  the  existing  national 
forest. 

At  this  point,  it  seems  that  the  poten- 
tial resort  development  has  been  blocked 
because  of  a  zoning  ruling  by  the  River- 
side County  Supervisors.  Certainly  I  be- 
lieve that  concerted  citizen  action  rates 
as  one  of  the  key  factors  in  the  effective 
drive  to  halt  this  urmeeded  development, 
and  as  an  example  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  this  controversy,  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  from  a  group  of  seventh 
grade  students  in  Hemet,  Calif.,  a  town 
nearby  Garner  Valley. 

These  young  people  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  our  precious  na- 
tional heritage.  I  congratulate  them,  and 
I  encourage  them  to  carry  on  these  im- 
portant struggles  to  attain  environmental 
quality. 
TTie  letter  follows: 

Hemet,  Calit., 

ApHl  17. 1970. 
Congressman  George  E.  Brown, 
Federal  Building, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown  :  I,  on  behalf  of  my  class 
would  like  to  let  you  know  of  our  deep  con- 
cern against  the  Gamer  Valley  Development 
taking  place   here   in   California.   We   have 
heard  that  one  of  our  nation's  largest  herds 
of   Bighorn    sheep    would    be    wiped   out    If 
this  plan  went  through.  Gamer  Valley  Is  a 
natural  triumph  that  we  think  should  not  be 
destroyed.  If  you  can  do  anything  about  It, 
we  ask  that  you  would  as  you  can  see  our 
cause.  We  would  appreciate  your  efforts. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
Peter  A.  Dewees,  Patricia  Scarborough, 
Cindy    Christensen,    Thomas    Walsh, 
Mike  Young,  Iris  Bfartinez,  Ann  Mart 
Golsh,  Elvla  Gomez,  Jeanne  Womack, 
Grant   Younglove,    Maurice    Steward, 
Marget     Cervanles,     Kathy     Kathlow, 
Maureen  Boyd,  Bonnie  Ryman,  Tom 
Richardson. 


HOW  DOES  RUMSFELD  SEE  OEO? 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  aiassachubetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  nearly  a  year  since 
our  former  colleague  Donald  Rumsfeld 
became  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  During  that  year 
he  has  made  msmy  changes  to  restruc- 
ture that  agency  into  an  effective  and 
innovative  arm  of  the  executive  branch. 
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There  has  been  much  speculation 
about  the  new  Office  of  Econ  amic  Oppor- 
tunity and  Its  role  In  our  ijovemment. 
ABCD  Action,  the  newsletter*  for  the  com- 
munity action  agency  in  Boston,  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  new  role  of  the 
agency.  The  article.  "How  Does  Rums- 
feld See  OEO?"  describes  Don  Rums- 
feld's outlook  and  the  role  he  sees  for 
himself  and  the  agency  as  advocates  for 
the  poor. 

As  Don  Rumsfeld's  first  ai  iniversary  at 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ap- 
proaches, I  think  it  Is  apprc  priate  to  in- 
clude this  article  in  the  Re<  ord: 

How  Does  Rumsfeld  Six  OBO? 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  bright  young 
Congreasman  from  a  saTe  dlstlct  In  Illinois 
would  not  have  accepted  the  p  )6ltlon  of  OBO 
Director  unless  he  had  an  assurance  that 
OBO  could  be  continued  and  that  Its  Influ- 
ence In  the  Executive  Branch  would  be  In- 
creased. He  probably  recelve<l  both  assur- 
ances. But  within  that  conteU.  the  kind  of 
OEC  that  will  exist  is  likely  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  was  estaJllshed  during 
1964-69. 

There  are  a  number  of  fore  ss  shaping  the 
new  OEO  and  the  role  it  w  11  play.  First, 
Rumsfeld's  background  and  training  as  a 
politician  shapes  his  approact  and  view.  He 
is  able  to  deal  with  conflict  \n  a  relatively 
effective  fashion.  He  approaches  conflict 
and  questions  directly  and  dpenly  and.  at 
least  to  date,  has  not  talked  ox  t  of  both  sides 
of  his  mouth.  He  la  quite  hoaest  and  open 
about  saying  that  he  does  net  have  all  the 
answers  and  he  solicits  and  wdlcomes  advice. 
It  can  be  said  that  he  sees  ilmself  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  debate  In  tie  Administra- 
tion with  other  members  o '  the  Cabinet 
with  whom  he  deals  and  he  Is  not  yet  totally 
sure  of  his  own  position,  role  or  philosophy. 

Second,  he  sees  himself  as  having  a  lead- 
ership role  In  the  Cabinet  wh  ch  extends  far 
beyond  OEO.  OEO's  responslMlity  had  been 
measured  by  program  dollars  which  are  not 
likely  to  Increase  significantly.  Rumsfeld's 
role  then  Is  as  major  strategist,  evaluator. 
and  program  developer,  and  coordinator  of 
the  anti-poverty  efforts  of  thd  entire  Execu- 
tive Branch.  The  research  (Jid  evaluation 
function  within  OEO  has  a  charter  to  range 
far  beyond  OEO  programs  anfl  it  is  expected 
to  conduct  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  all 
programs  being  carried  on  by  other  agencies 
and  departments,  related  to  (he  elimination 
of  poverty.  Much  of  the  new  thinking  about 
the  design  and  redesign  of  program  efforts 
within  the  Nixon  Admlnistrai  Ion  is  likely  to 
flow  from  OEO. 

Third.  Rumsfeld's  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Aeronautics  aiid  Space  Com- 
mittee Is  having  a  considerable  Impact  on 
the  way  he  organizes  the  agency  and  the 
way  he  will  operate.  Shortly  after  the  flight 
of  Apollo  11,  Rumsfeld  Issued  a  statement 
calling  for  "Apollo-Uke"  comiiiltments  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  urging  that  the 
techniques  which  have  made  [Apollo  success- 
ful be  applied  to  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
The  new  appointees  to  key  I  OEO  positions 
are  likely  to  Include  a  numbef  of  people  who 
have  a  background  In  the  i 
try.  OEO  will  be  likely  to  s 
of  people  who  are  described 
ented.  hardware"  men,  pro 
cost  effectiveness  engineers, 

pie  who.  It  is  felt,  will  be  ^ 

of  the  design  and  use  of  fiinds  and  about 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  I  of  the  use  of 
those  funds.  They  will  be  W  _ 
on  a  somewhat  more  flexll^le  and  experi- 
mental basis.  Rumsfeld  acl^nowledges  that 
the  evaluation  tools  presently  avaUable  are 
not  adequate  to  significantly  guide  funding 
decisions  but  be  is  likely  tc   press  hard  for 

the   development   of  adequate   tools.    Antl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

poverty  funds  will  be  used  In  a  much  more 
scientific  fashion  and  the  testing  of  ideas 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  a  much  more  care- 
fully designed  and  controlled  model  or  ex- 
periment than  has  been  true  in  the  past. 

Fourth,  Rumsfeld  sees  himself  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  interests  of  the  poor  at  the 
Federal  Cabinet  table.  He  probably  senses 
that  few  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  un- 
derstand or  support  citizen  participation  and 
that  he  alone  will  have  to  become  its  major 
advocate  if  It  is  to  survive  as  a  part  of  the 
Administration  program.  He  recognizes  the 
role  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  Intergov- 
ernmental system,  and  he  understands  and 
accepts  that  more  participation  from  society 
must  be  developed  If  society  is  to  survive 
Rumsfeld  probably  does  not  have  a  detailed 
philosophy  to  support  this  view,  a  very  deep 
understanding  of  its  Impact  and  meaning  at 
the  local  level,  or  a  sense  of  different  shapes 
and  forms  which  citizen  participation,  self- 
determination  and  community  control  take. 
In  the  next  several  months,  Rumsfeld  will 
be  seeking  a  detailed  philosophy  but  his  gen- 
eral philiisophlcal  support  for  participation 
is  clear. 

Finally.  Rumsfeld  Is  determined  to  Im- 
prove political  support  for  the  anti-poverty 
program  by  ellmlna:ing  any  situation  or  ac- 
tivity which  would  give  the  program  a  par- 
tisan political  Image  and  by  removing  the 
kinds  of  labels  which  the  program  has  ac- 
quired which  make  it  appear  to  serve  one 
group.  He  feels  this  will  enable  OEO  to  ac- 
quire a  wide  base  of  political  support. 
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or  peace  by  giving  in  to  the  demands  of  the 
mob  or  submitting  to  a  Uttle  blackmaU.  But 
there's  no  such  thing  as  a  little  blackmail  or 
appeasement.  Feeding  these  insidious  mon- 
sters always  whets  their  appetite  for  more, 
as  Individuals  and  civilizations  have  learned, 
to  their  sorrow,  throughout  history. 

More  than  30  years  ago,  Britain's  Prime 
Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  thought  that 
he  could  buy  "peace  in  our  time"  by  giving 
Adolf  Hitler  what  he  wanted  at  Munich. 
This  week  Governor  Sargent  may  have 
thought  that  he  could  buy  peace  for  an 
afternoon  by  giving  a  mob  of  10,000  demon- 
strators what  they  wanted  on  Beacon  Hill. 

It  didn't  work  with  Hitler,  and  It  won't 
work  now. 


frospace  indus- 
ek  the  services 
"results  ori- 
ram  managers, 
id  similar  peo- 
Qore  conscious 


LOWERXNO  THE  FLAG  TO  A  MOB 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  New 
York  City  last  week  some  mighty  an- 
noyed construction  workers  determinec 
that  the  American  flag  was  not  to  bt 
lowered  on  demand  of  militants  and  It 
was  not,  despite  the  petulance  of  Mayor 
Lindsay.  However,  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  no  less  than  the  Gover- 
nor directed  that  the  flag  be  lowered  as 
a  concession  to  a  mob. 

In  this  connection  the  lead  editorial 
in  the  Boston  Herald  on  May  6  is  signif- 
icant. It  also  affords  cause  of  thoughtful 
concern: 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  May  8. 

1970] 

Th«  GovEHNoa  Am>  the  Flag 

Gov.  Francis  Sargent  exercised  poor  Judg- 
ment on  Tuesday,  when  he  authorized  the 
American  flag  to  be  lowered  at  the  State 
House. 

The  Governor,  we  are  certain,  took  the 
action  with  the  best  Intentions.  His  rationale 
was  that  by  lowering  the  flag  he  could  avoid 
trouble  and  avert  violence  on  Beacon  Hill. 

Nevertheless  his  action  was  foolish.  It  was. 
to  quote  the  blunt  term  used  by  Rep.  Richard 
W.  Daly  of  Wellesley,  "appeasement." 

The  Governor  didn't  have  the  flag  lowered 
because  he  thought  that  was  the  right  or 
honorable  thing  to  do.  Unlike  the  revolution- 
aries who  were  assembled  on  the  State  House 
lawn,  he  knows  that  the  flag  is  not  Just  a 
piece  of  cloth  to  be  raised  and  lowered  at  the 
command  of  a  mob. 

And  yet  he  authorized  the  flag  to  be  low- 
ered as  a  concession  to  that  mob;  he  did 
It  out  of  fear  and  Intimidation. 

This  kind  of  thing,  of  course.  Is  nothing 
new.  Bigger  and  wiser  men  than  Governor 
Sargent  have  tried  to  buy  a  little  more  time 


WAGE  DEMANDS  COULD  PRICE 
UNITED  STATES  OUT  OF  TRADE 
MARKET 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  long  been  concerned  about 
foreign  imports  that  threaten  domestic 
industries.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  comments  recently  made  by  labor 
columnist  Victor  Riesel.  Mr.  Riesel  makes 
particular  mention  of  the  steel  import 
problem  which  has  forced  the  American 
Bridge  Division  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  to 
shut  down  some  facilities,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment—for the  first  time — to  pay  sub- 
sidies to  650  imemployed  steelworkers 
under  the  "adjustment  allowance"  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

These  provisions  permit  payments  to 
unemployed  steelworkers  wlio  can  prove 
that  they  lost  their  jobs  because  of  for- 
eign competition.  Most  of  these  steel  im- 
ports come  from  Japan  and.  because  they 
are  the  closest  market,  the  west  coast 
and  intermountain  States  have  been 
forced  to  absorb  the  bulk  of  this  steel. 
This  situation  has  had  a  severe  impact 
on  the  Geneva  Works  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp.. 
located  near  Provo  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  it  has  resulted  in  widespread 
unemployment  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
imion  leaders  to  heed  Mr.  Riesel's  warn- 
ing as  it  is  the  jobs  of  their  members 
that  are  at  stake. 

The  article  follows: 
United  States  Pricino  Belt  Otrr  or  Market 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Washincton. — Those  Marines  fly  too.  And 
their  pilots  are  wild  about  a  tight  Uttle  plane 
called  the  Harrier.  It  takes  off  vertically, 
picks  up  full  si>eed  and  comes  In  for  short 
landings.  For  tactical  support  It's  a  dream- 
flying  gun  ship.  But  It  costs  money. 

At  the  moment,  a  congressional  committee 
has  approved  the  construction  of  13  Har- 
riers— in  Britain.  Then  the  word  was  that 
after  the  dozen  the  flying  miracle  must  be 
produced  in  the  U.S.  Word  Is  that  McDon- 
nell-Douglas has  the  contract. 

During  the  hearing  one  globally  renowned 
American  specialist  shrugged  his  famous 
shoulders  and  said.  In  effect,  well  let's  build 
them  In  the  U.8.,  but  remember  this  will  cost 
hundreds  of  mllUons  of  dollars  more,  for  we 
pay  our  Janitors  and  handy  men  more  than 
Che  English  pay  a  skilled  "sub"  (assistant) 
engineer. 

There's  your  story.  Were  the  swift  con- 
struction of  the  Harrier  not  a  federal  case. 
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the  American  plant  would  have  lost  the  or- 
der. The  point  Is  not  that  we  overpay  Jani- 
tors or  that  we  therefore  overpay  our  skilled 
technicians.  Point  Is  that  everybody  working 
deserree  a  living  wage  and — as  a  now  for- 
gotten labor  leader,  PhlUp  Murray,  onca 
said — a  little  more  so  there  can  be  music  In 
the  home,  carpets  on  the  floor,  pictures  on 
the  wall  and  more  than  bread  on  the  table. 

But  somewhere  down  the  production  line 
this  country  is  pricing  Itself  out  of  the  mar- 
ket— and  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jobs. 

Apparently  a  lot  of  working  guys  don't  be- 
lieve what  goes  up  must  come  down.  Well, 
look  at  the  trucking  rumble.  Some  of  lis  have 
been  trying  to  pencil  out  the  cost  of  the  Na- 
tional Master  Freight  (and  cartage)  Agree- 
ment. The  conversation  starts  with  the  ex- 
pert's admonition  that  "every  penny  costs 
$10  million."  Finally  the  word  is  that  the 
wage-cash-fringe-pension-welfare  cost-of- 
living  package  will  cost  some  (5.000  per  man 
over  the  three-year  contract.  And  the  final 
estimate  is  about  $3  billion  more — and  this 
Is  for  some  450.000  van  drivers.  And  there  are 
more  huge  trucking  contracts  to  come. 

"You  ask  where  will  the  money  come 
from."  sighed  one  weary  negotiator,  "well  we 
don't  know.  We  Just  argue  and  sign  when  It 
looks  like  everything  will  stop.  Then  we  pray 
and  look  around.  It's  that  way  everywhere  In 
the  land.  In  every  Industry.  Looks  like  noth- 
ing can  stop  it." 


Then  someone  adds  that  when  you  finally 
"coat"  out  the  full  agreement  at  the  end  of 
the  contract  In  1973  the  tab  will  run  close 
to  four,  perhaps,  five  bUUon  dollars. 

And  then  we  come  upon  the  auto  Industry 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers'  massive  con- 
vention. The  delegates  are  militant.  About 
40  per  cent  are  young — with  less  than  five 
or  six  years  seniority  In  the  plants.  But  they 
want  front-end  cash — that  Is,  a  big  raise  in 
the  first  year  of  the  new  contract  to  be  ne- 
gotiated In  September.  They  don't  appear 
to  react  to  reports  of  heavy  auto  Industry 
unemployment  or  word  that  the  workless 
are  concentrated  In  Detroit.  Or  that  begin- 
ning In  1978.  America  for  the  first  time  Is 
importing  more  cars  than  It  exports. 

And  Walter  Reuther,  wily  veteran  negotia- 
tor, knows  he  has  problems.  So  he  talks  of 
his  (120  million  strike  fund — and  of  nego- 
tiating not  with  today's  recession  as  a  base 
but  tomorrow's  prosperity.  He — and  brother 
Victor — of  all  people  know  the  dangers  of 
Imports.  But  the  tumult  goes  on. 

It's  the  fashion.  The  big  steel  union,  led 
by  the  quiet  man,  I.  W.  (Abe)  Abel,  Is  sail- 
ing an  unsteady  ship  through  a  howling  eco- 
nomic storm  between  Scylla  and  Charybdls. 
Already  foreign  Imports  have  hit  American 
Bridge  Division  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  which 
has  had  to  shut  some  facilities.  Virtually 
no  one  has  reported  this — but  the  govern- 
ment has  begun  paying  subsidies  to  650  steel- 
workers laid  off  because  of  foreign  compe- 


tition. This  Is  the  first  time  such  checks  have 
gone  out  from  a  special  fund  created  by 
Congress  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
These  are  called  "adjustment  allowance  pay- 
ments" to  workers  who  can  prove  they  lost 
their  Jobs  because  of  foreign  competition. 

This  money  siMutlng  from  the  special  fund 
pays  each  man  66  per  cent  of  the  average 
weekly  manvifacturlng  wage  or  the  worker's 
average  week — for  a  full  year  and  perhaps 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

This  Is  Just  a  warning.  Like  a  sharp  pain 
In  the  stomach.  Tet  In  conference  after  con- 
ference these  months,  rank-and-file  leaders 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  pound  the  table 
for  heavy  demands  on  the  steel  Indiistry 
next  year 

Meanwhile  there  are  reports  of  sharp  Job 
losses  In  factories  making  electronics,  shoes, 
glass,  pottery,  textiles,  shirts,  men's  suits 
and  women's  dresses — everything  Including 
pianos.  Few  realize  that  some  60  per  cent 
of  black  and  white  TV  sets  and  17  per  cent 
of  color  TV  sets  sold  In  the  U.S.  were  made 
abroad.  Virtually  all  transistors  are  produced 
abroad. 

No  one  Is  asking  anyone  to  cut  back  to 
the  rice  bowl  to  compete  with  the  15  cent- 
an-hour  Hong  Kong  rate.  But  demands  for 
wage  Increase  ranging  from  $100  to  $240  a 
week — and  I  mean  Increases — soon  will  price 
this  nation  right  off  the  earth.  We'll  have  to 
take  to  the  storm  cellars  or  those  moon 
rockets. 
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The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
11  o'clock  ajn..  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  of  the  nations,  sovereign  ruler 
of  all  men.  we  would  have  this  world  to 
be  Thy  kingdom,  and  Thine  alone.  For- 
give us  all  that  obstructs  Thy  reign  in 
our  hearts  and  our  doing  Thy  will. 
Whatever  our  color  or  tongue  or  power 
or  faith  we  are  all  Thy  children.  We  ask 
not  for  the  easy  way  out  of  our  muddles, 
nor  for  the  bolt  from  the  sky  to  strike 
down  the  unrighteous — but  for  a  higher 
wisdom  sought  and  wrought  by  strenu- 
ous effort,  stem  discipline,  and  ample 
patience,  that  the  way  to  permanent 
peace  and  universal  good  will  may  be 
found.  Help  us  to  share  with  other  na- 
tions our  best,  lest  they  share  with  us 
their  worst.  So  order  our  efforts  this  day 
according  to  that  righteousness  which 
exalts  a  nation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

today.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
deretand  that  we  are  in  executive  session. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  nominations  on  the  calendar,  begin- 
ning with  New  Reports. 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar will  be  stated. 


UJ5.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  UJ3.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominaticHis 
are  c(»isldered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


Mr.  MANSFIELiD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  a  request  to  consider  the 
nominations  en  bloc,  may  I  say  that  I  am 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  new 
Chief  of  Operations,  Vice  Adm.  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt,  Jr.,  who  is  about  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  is  only  49  years 
old. 

I  do  not  know  Admiral  Zumwalt,  but  I 
am  delighted  that  age  is  given  reduced 
consideration  in  this  particular  in^^tyy 
and,  I  would  hope,  in  other  instances,  ao 
that  younger  officers  of  proven  ability 
can  be  given  the  opportunity  to  «^■■^.«n^mft 
added  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  Navy  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  Uoc. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  May  11, 
1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UB.  ARMY 

The  assistant  legldative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  UJ5.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  ccmsidered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  Uoc. 


US.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  K. 
Jones  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  G.  Davis, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to  be  lieutmant 
generals. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  ncnnlnatlons 
are  considered  and  confirmed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  all  committees  be  authorized 
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UJ3.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominatiuis  In 
the  UjB.  Navy. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY^ DESK,  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE,  IN  THE  ARMY.  AND  IN  THE 
MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  In  the 
Air  Force,  In  the  Army,  and  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  r^ominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  noUfied  of  the  cenflrmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PBESIDEN':  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Harry  A.  Blackmun, 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  an  Asso<iate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSmtSS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Ptesident,  on 
behalf  of  the  distingxiishod  minority 
leader  and  myself,  and  in  vie^  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  applicants! to  speak  on 
the  pending  business  at  th^  moment.  I 
ask  unanlmoxis  consent,  as 
session,  that  there  be  a  pe, 
consideration  of  routine  miming  busi- 
ness, with  statements  thereih  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESID 
pore.  As  in  legislative  sessionj  without  ob 
jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


legislative 
iod  for  the 


pro  tem- 


PERSONAL  STAT 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  1  minjute  may  be 
granted  to  me.  1 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEirr  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  i  s  so  ordered 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothing  to  say. 

I  t.hinir  that  what  this  country  could 
use  more  than  anything  el^  right  now 
is  a  moment  of  silence. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  pack  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTINC  AGE  TO  18 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  thoughtful  and  penetrating  analy- 
sis of  the  pnHXwal  to  lowtr  the  voting 
age  to  18  tv  statute  overwhelmingly 
passed  in  the  Senate  earlier;  this  year  and 
the  wisdom  of  proceeding  bf  that  method 
appM^ed  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  In  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  by  tiie  dls- 
tingtiished  deputy  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Kewhidy).  The  events  of  the  past  week 
and  the  extraordinary  demonstration  of 
young  people  in  Washington  is  the  great- 
est argument  that  the  IS-year-olds  de- 
serve to  be  a  part  of  thfc  system  and 
want  to  exercise  responsibly  their  rights 
as  citizens  in  our  society.    I 

No  greater  source  of  l^ope  could  be 
extended  to  our  youth  than  to  show  them 
that  our  institutions  do  iwuit  to  make 
them  a  part  of  the  process  *y  giving  them 
a  voice  as  equal  citizens  under  law. 

X  ask  unanlnKMia  consent  that  the  let- 
ter as  It  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Poet  of  May  11  be  printed  tn  the  Recou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printe^  in  the  R«c- 
ots,  as  f<dlows: 


ACTIMO   ON    VOTINO   AOE 

Tour  recent  editorial  questioning  the  oon- 
sUtuUonallty  of  the  Senate's  action  last 
March  In  acting  by  statute  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  IB  is  lt«elf  open  to  serloua  ques- 
tion. 

By  a  soUd  majority  of  7  to  2.  the  Supreme 
Court  held  In  the  Morgan  case  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  under  Section  5  of  the 
14th  Amendment  to  enforce  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  of  the  amendment  by  appro- 
priate legUlatlon.  and  that  the  court  will 
sustain  the  legislation  ao  long  as  It  can  per- 
ceive a  reasonable  bacls  on  which  Congress 
had  acted.  ,  ,^  ^ 

Tour  editorial  view  that  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  Is  directed  at  state  restrictions 
on  ethnic  minorities  has  been  left  In  the 
dust  of  the  19th  century.  That  view,  which 
was  forcefully  argued  by  many.  Including 
some  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
period  immediately  following  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  in  1868.  has  long  been 
rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  many 
other  authorities.  For  generations,  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  has  been  applied  to  a 
wide  variety  of  state  legislation  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  ethnic  minorities.  To  sug- 
gest that  the  Morgan  decision  should  be  so 
limited  U  to  return  to  a  view  that  was 
firmly  abandoned  In  the  last  century,  and 
to  suggest  a  restriction  that  appears  neither 
in  the  14th  Amendment  nor  In  any  language 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Morgan  case 

Nor  la  It  sound  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion to  argue,  as  you  do,  that  the  long  Ig- 
nored Section  2  of  the  14th  Amendment  dis- 
poses of  the  Issue.  All  that  Section  3  says  Is 
that  a  states  representation  in  Congress 
must  be  reduced  if  it  denies  the  vote  to  male 
citizens  over  21.  Obviously.  Section  2  was  In- 
tended to  discourage  dUfranchisement  of 
voters,  not  to  prohibit  congressional  enfran- 
chisement of  voters.  All  the  section  ahows  Is 
that  in  1868,  Congress  and  the  states  did  not 
think  21  was  an  unreasonable  age  require- 
ment for  voting. 

A  century  later.  Congress  has  a  different 
view  and  Section  5  of  the  14th  Amendment 
elves  us  broad  authority  to  act.  By  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  64  to  17  last  March,  the 
Senate  found  unfair  discrimination  Ui  the 
fact  that  millions  of  18-year-olds  fight  and 
die  in  Vietnam,  work,  marry,  and  pay  taxes, 
and  are  treated  as  adults  by  the  criminal 
law.  but  are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  MU- 
llons  of  young  Americans  have  earned  this 
right,  and  the  pending  legislation  is  the  only 
real  hope  we  have  of  giving  them  the  vote 
they  deserve. 


search  for  new  ways  to  provide  good 
housing  for  the  low  income  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Authority 
made  progress  in  mtiny  areas  toward  In- 
creasing both  the  supply  and  the  utility 
of  public  housing.  Details  of  this  prog- 
ress are  reported  in  the  authority's  an- 
nual repwrt,  which  I  transmit  herewith. 
The  effort  to  provide  a  sound  public 
housing  progrsun  requires  concerted  co- 
operation and  coordination  among  all 
levels  of  government,  private  enterprise, 
and  the  commimlty.  Under  Mayor  Wash- 
ington's leadership,  I  anticipate  that  fur- 
ther important  progress  will  be  made 
toward  achieving  our  goal  of  decent 
housing  and  effective  community  services 
for  all  the  residents  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  May  12,  1970. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  1458.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  business 
of  debt  adj\istlng  In  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawful 
practice  of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  in 
by  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  association; 

S.  3778.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Kayslnger  Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Osage  River  Basin.  Mo.,  to  the  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man Dam  and  Reservoir.  Mo.;  and 

S.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  further 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  9017.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
and 

HJl.  16596.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  PROM  "THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORPrY— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-336) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Although  confronted  with  the  same 
financial  problems  during  fiscal  year 
1969  that  plagued  public  housing  agen- 
cies throughout  the  nation,  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  continued  its 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

H.R.  9477.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
vation: 

H.R.  10105.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971.  and  1972.  and  for  many  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  10106.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  definition 
of  the  term  "child"  to  recognize  an  adopted 
child  of  a  veteran  as  a  dependent  from  the 
date  of  Issuance  of  an  interlocutory  decree, 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  payable  to  dependent 
children  of  deceased  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  tiUes  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 
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H.R.  9017.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

H.R.  16595.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  commimicatlon  and  let- 
ters, which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

PROPOSED    AKENDKCNT    TO    THE    BCDGET,    1971, 

Oftice  of  Education  (S.  E)oc.  No.  91-60) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971,  In 
the  amount  of  $9,300,000.  for  the  language 
training  and  area  studies  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Education  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  on  Support  Furnished  From  Mili- 
tary Functions  Appropriations  por  Viet- 
namese AND  Other  Free  World  Forces  in 
Vietnam  and  Forces  ln  Laos  and  Thailand 
A  letter  from   the   Assistant   Secretary   of 
Defense,   transmitting,    pursuant   to   law,   a 
confidential    report    on    support    furnished 
from  military  functions   appropriations   for 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam  and  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Reports  on  Indian  Tribal  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
^.  a  report  on  the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial 
X  proceedings  regarding  certain  American  In- 
dian tribal  claims  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  or  the   Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tb«  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rejMsrt  on  Federal  grants  for  con- 
struction waste  treatment  facilities  which 
benefit  industrial  users.  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  Department  of  the 
Interior  dated  May  8,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  questionable  cUilms  under 
the  medicaid  program  for  the  care  of  persons 
in  State  institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  California,  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  dated  May  11,  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  pertaining  to  Insurance  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Hoxising  Administra- 
tion, fiscal  year  1969.  dated  May  12.  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Lower  Colorado  RrvxR  Basin 

Development  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  upon  the  status  of  the  revenues 
from  tmd  the  cost  of  constructing,  operating, 
and  maintaining  each  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  unit;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Picardi,  of  Falls 
Church,  Va..  proposing  that  national 
guidelines  governing  student  protest  are 
urgently  needed,  and  suggesting  that  the 
President  sponsor  a  convention  for  all 
national  college  and  university  presi- 
dents, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


HJl.  15626.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
MiUtary  Sales  Act  (Rept.  No.  91-665) . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  grant  all  minerals,  includ- 
ing coal,  oil,  and  gas.  on  certain  lands  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  to 
certain  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-860). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3337.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
in  favor  of  the  Yakima  Tribes  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  47-A, 
162.  and  consolidated  47  and  164.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-857) . 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  886.  A  bin  to  convey  certain  land  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Inter-Tribal  Cotin- 
cil.  Inc..  Miami,  Okla.  (Rept.  No.  91-859). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments : 

S.  940.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of 
hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam  for  a  period 
of  10  years  (Rept.  No.  91-658) . 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

HS,.  780.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-656) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  769.  A  biU  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Indians  certain  lands  In  Alpine  County, 
Calif.  (Rept.  No.  91-861). 

By  Mr.  MAGNOSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

8.  310Q.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Flah  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans 
imder  the  ftct  (Rept.  No.  91-862). 

By  Mi.  SPAiRKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

Sjr.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  authorization  tor  college  housing  debt 
service  grants  for  fiscal  year  1971  (Rept.  No. 
91-668). 

CBy  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

3J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
panding the  United  Nations  headquarters  In 
the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  91-864) . 

By  Mr.  FULaaRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  RelatlMU,  with  amendments: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  38M.  A  bill  to  amend  section  702  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  assist  further  in  the  provision  of 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  In  those 
communities  where  the  need  Is  most  acute; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gravel  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  : 

S.  3825.  A  bill  to  authorize  further  adjust- 
ments In  the  amount  of  sliver  certificates 
outstanding,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
introduced    the    bill    appear    later    In    the 
Record   under   the   appropriate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3826.  A  bill  to  terminate  all  price-sup- 
port programs  for  tobacco  beginning  with 
the  1971  crop  of  tobacco:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultvire  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  intro- 
duced the   bill   appear   later  in  the   Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  3827.  A  bill  to  allow  States  to  apply 
more  stringent  marking,  labeling,  packaging, 
or  ingredient  requirements  than  those  set 
under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   EAGLETON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ttdings,  and  Mr.  Spong)  : 

S.  3828.  A  biU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  <3olum- 
bU. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3829.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Theodores 
Koetas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


S.  3824 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  United  States  is  a  task 
of  which  Congress  has  become  increas- 
ingly aware  and  imdoubtedly  will  ad- 
dress more  attention  to  in  the  future. 

The  President  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  delivered  to  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress  on  January  22  of  this  year 
stated: 

We  will  carry  our  concern  of  the  quality 
of  life  to  the  farm  as  well  as  the  suburb,  to 
the  village  as  well  as  the  city.  What  rural 
America  most  needs  is  a  new  kind  of  as- 
slstanoe.  It  needs  to  be  dealt  with,  not  as  a 
separate  nation  but  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
growth  policy  for  all   America. 

With  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  life 
throughout  the  United  States,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  section  702  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  assist  further  in  the  provi- 
sion of  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
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providing  the 
in  the  act  are 
discretion    was 


in  those  communities  wh(re  the  need  is 
most  acute. 

The  amendment  will  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  <  (f  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  grant  for  bgisic  sewer  (md 
water  facilities  not  to  excsed  90  percent 
of  eligible  costs  to  sdl  conmunities  hav- 
ing a  population  of  15,000 
remaining  criteria  stated 
met.  Previously,  this 
allowed  only  within  metropolitan  areas 
in  communities  of  10.000  inhabitants. 

This  amendment  would  generally  en- 
able communities  with  [severe  health 
problems  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  sewer 
and  water  facilities  and  un^nplosrment 
twice  the  national  average  who  are  un- 
able to  finance  the  constnuction  of  such 
facility  without  an  increased  grant  to 
do  so. 

It  would  give  the  Secretary  latitude 
in  raising  the  grant  from  50  percent  of 
eligible  costs  to  a  point  where  the  com- 
munity could  assimie  the  financial  bur- 
den but  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  eligi- 
ble costs.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPPKTER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .  The  bill  will  be  received  tmd  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3824)  to  lunend  section 
702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  assist 
provision  of  basic  water 
duties  in  those  commimiJLies  where  the 
need  is  most  acute,  intniduced  by  Mr. 
Gravxl,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the 
Banidng  and  Currency. 


further  in  the 
and  sewer  fa- 


Committee  on 


S.  3825— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  FURTHER  AD- 
JUSTMENTS IN  THE  AMOUNT  OP 
SILVER  CERTIFICATES  OUT- 
STANDING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  BniNirr),  for  re- 
ferral to  the  proper  comimittee,  a  bill  to 
authorize  further  adJusQnents  in  the 
amount  of  silver  certificates  outstanding, 
and  for  other  purposes.    ! 

Tiiis  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  is  in 
keeping  with  action  we  tbok  in  1967  to 
reduce  Treasury  liability  for  silver  cer- 
tificates, whenever  it  hats  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry 
that  such  certificates  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed  or  held  in  private  collections 
never  to  be  presented  for  collection.  Va. 
addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cer- 
tain <Ad  Federal  Reserve'  and  National 
Bank  notes  outstanding  in  keeping  with 
the  policy  regarding  silver icertiflcates  es- 
tablished in  1967.  ! 

I  ask  unanimous  conseat  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  BrcoRD  follow- 
ing my  ranarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OtPlCER  (Mr. 
Oravzl).  The  bill  will  b«  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  wiU  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  I 

The  bill  (S.  3825)  to  au|horize  further 
adjustments  in  the  amount  of  silver  cer- 
tificates outstanding,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman.  for 
himself  and  Mr.  BDnrxn;  was  received. 


read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  tind  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorx), 
as  follows: 

S.  383S 
Be  it  enacted  \)y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  T^iat  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  34,  1967  (31 
U.S.C.  405a-2)  is  amended  by  Inserting  a 
comma  and  the  words  "Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes,  and  National  bank  not«s"  Immediately 
after  "silver  certificates"  wherever  the  term 
appears  and  by  striking  out  "(not  exceeding 
•200,000,000  In  aggregate  face  value)". 


S.  3826— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  TERMINATE  PRICE-SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS   FOR   TOBACCO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  introdiwe. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  ter- 
minate all  price-support  programs  for 
tobacco  beginning  with  the  1971  crop  of 
tobacco. 

The  bill  would  also  terminate  export 
subsidies  for  the  export  of  tobacco  to  any 
foreign  coxmtry  after  December  31,  1970. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  terminate  the 
Government's  schizophrenic  approach 
to  tobacco.  On  one  hand  the  official  Gov- 
ernment health  officer,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, informs  us  that  smoking  cigarettes 
is  dangerous  to  our  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Federal  Government  spends 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  subsidize  the 
growth  of  tobacco. 

I  realize  that  the  growing  of  tobacco 
is  of  great  economic  importance  to  our 
citizens  in  several  States,  but  tobacco 
has  been  proven  to  be  a  hazard  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation,  and,  therefore,  the 
Government  should  not  be  Involved  in 
subsidies  to  encourage  its  continued 
growth. 

During  the  past  several  months  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  written  by  citizens  who 
are  concerned  about  the  liypocrisy  of  our 
Government  concerning  tobacco.  They 
point  out  that  the  Surgeon  General's 
various  reports  on  the  hazards  of  tobac- 
co make  it  inappropriate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  subsidize  the  growth 
of  tobacco.  This  bill  should  have  wide 
support  among  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  does  not  terminate 
price  supports  for  other  crops  such  as 
grain,  cotton,  and  so  forth,  but  the  health 
hazard  involved  in  the  use  of  tobacco 
places  that  pfuticular  crop  in  a  separate 
category. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bUl  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GRAvn,).  The  bill  will  be  received  «uid 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3826)  to  terminate  all  price 
support  programs  for  tobacco,  beginning 
with  tile  1971  crop  of  tobacco,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  recul  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  OQ 
Agricultxire  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3826 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cangresa  auembled,  TbM   (a) 


notwithstanding  any  other  provloton  of  law, 
beginning  with  the  1971  crop  of  tobacco,  no 
price  support  for  tobacco  aball  be  made 
available  to  producers  in  any  year. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  export  subsidy  may  be  p&ld  to  any 
person  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Aaelstance  Act  of  1954,  a« 
amended  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty- third 
Oongrees) .  for  the  export  of  tobacco  to  any 
foreign  coxintry  after  December  31,  1970. 


S.  3827— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ALLOW  STATES  TO  APPLY 
MORE  STRINGENT  REGULATIONS 
THAN  THOSE  SET  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  allow  States  to  apply 
more  stringent  marking,  labeling,  pack- 
aging, or  ingredient  requirements  tiian 
those  set  under  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act.  This  bill  is  a  companion  to 
legislation  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara  of 
Miciiigan.  Our  common  concern  stems 
from  the  current  attack  being  leveled  on 
the  Michigan  comminuted  meat  law, 
which  set  stringent  and  precise  stand- 
ards on  the  sale  of  various  prepared 
meats  within  the  State.  Several  national 
meatpacking  firms  are  seeking  to  bring 
comminuted  meats  into  Michigan  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  standards  set  under 
the  Michigan  law,  though  they  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  less  stringent  Federal  regu- 
lations. These  firms  contend  that  the 
United  States  has  preempted  the  field 
from  the  States,  and  that  compliance 
with  the  less  stringent  Federal  require- 
ments is  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  sell 
their  products  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  State  takes  the 
side  of  the  consumer  in  the  battle  against 
shoddy  goods,  I  think  the  State  should  be 
given  free  rein  to  protect  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Federal  legislation  to  prevent  States  from 
moving  faster  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  promulgating  tough  meat  stand- 
ards. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  clarify  that  aspect  of  the 
Federal  law  by  explicitly  allowing  States 
to  set  standards  tougher  than  the  Fed- 
eral standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel). The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3827)  to  aUow  States  to 
apply  more  stringent  marking,  labeling, 
packaging,  or  ingredient  requirements 
than  those  set  upon  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3827 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
408  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21 
UJ3X;.  678)  Is  amended  by  rtrtldng  the  word 
"Marking"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words,  "Except  where  such  requirements  are 
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more  stringent  than  ttiose  Imposed  under 
this  Act,  marking". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  407— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OP  A  COM- 
PILATION ENTITLED  "ESTABIJBH- 
MENT  OP  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY.  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE"  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  MONDALE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  407) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Bxs.  407 

itesolved.  That  a  compilation  of  materials 
entitled  "Establishment  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity, 
United  States  Senate",  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  and  that  there  be  printed 
one  thoiisand  eight  hundred  additional  cop- 
ies of  such  dociiment  for  the  use  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
port  \inity. 

AMENDMENT    OF    FOREIGN    MILI- 
TARY SALES  ACT 

AMtENDMENT    NO.    622 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  lilm.  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
j:      in   the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
3      heading.) 

AMENDMrrrr  no.  623 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  President  sent  American  troops  into 
Cambodia,  he  did  more  than  widen  the 
war.  He  pointed  up,  for  all  the  American 
people  to  see.  the  broad  constitutional 
issue  of  the  control  of  UJ3.  foreign  policy, 
particularly  as  it  involves  the  matter  of 
making  war. 

The  American  people  have  seen,  and 
they  do  not  like  what  they  see.  They  see 
our  military  men  apparently  having  the 
President's  ear,  giving  him  the  same  bad 
advice  they  gave  his  predecessors.  They 
see  the  mistakes  of  the  past  repeated  all 
over  again.  They  demand  action  from 
their  elected  representatives  to  regain 
control  over  military  policymaking. 

The  actions  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, no  less  than  those  of  any  other 
Cabinet  department  or  any  administra- 
tive agency,  must  be  limited  to  the  au- 
thority granted  by  law.  Neither  the 
Defense  Department,  nor  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, can  be  permitted  to  disregard  those 
limits  with  impunity.  If  the  American 
system  of  government  is  to  work,  our 
sprawling  bureaucracy  must  be  accoimt- 
able  for  its  actions. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we 
have  seen  a  pattern  of  congressional  ac- 
quiescence in  matters  of  military  policy. 
Our  past  history  of  blanket  acceptance 
of  the  Executive's  actions  involving  Iwth 
military  and  foreign  policy  is  not  only 
in  sharp  contrast  to  our  close  scrutiny  of 
domestic  programs;  it  also  amounts  to 


an  sOxlication  of  clearly  defined  consti- 
tutional responsibilities. 

Last  year.  Congress  took  the  first 
important  step  toward  a  more  careful 
review  of  the  military  budget.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  effort  will  be  continued. 

But  there  is  another  area  of  Pentagon 
activity  which  has  received  far  less  pub- 
licity, end  hence  has  had  far  less  of  an 
impact  on  public  consciousness  than  ex- 
cessive military  spending.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  military  aid,  and  to  a  most 
particular  kind  of  military  aid— that  by 
which  equipment  and  material  in  excess 
of  the  needs  of  our  Armed  Forces  is 
transferred  to  foreign  governments. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  State 
Department  find  the  legal  authority  for 
this  surplus  arms  program  in  sections 
503(a)  and  644(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  These  pro- 
visions authorize  the  President  to  furnish 
military  assistance  by  loan  or  grant,  and 
define  the  term  "excess  defense  articles." 

But  the  existence  of  legal  authority 
is  no  guarantee  of  legislative  control  For 
what  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  trans- 
fer of  surplus  military  supplies  is  some- 
thing above  and  beyond  the  ordinary 
military  assistance  appropriations  which 
Congress  makes  every  year.  It  is  military 
Eissistance  which  is  not  charged  against 
appropriations.  It  can  be  disposed  of 
either  by  sale  or  gift;  the  bulk  of  this 
equipment,  however,  is  given  away. 

By  relying  on  this  program  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  arms  abroad,  the  Pen- 
tagon needs  no  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. Furthermore,  there  is  no  dollar  lim- 
itation on  the  quantity  of  arms  which 
can  be  transferred  under  this  program. 

While  the  Defense  Department  does  re- 
port its  various  surplus  arms  transactions 
when  it  comes  before  Congress  request- 
ing its  annual  military  assistance  appro- 
priation, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
report  being  submitted  after  the  fact  of 
transfer — well  after  some  transaction 
that  can  be  both  embarrassing  and  even 
dangerous.  And  imder  present  law,  there 
is  little  Congress  can  do  to  regulate 
such  transactions  even  if  we  were  fully 
informed  in  advance  of  what  the  Penta- 
gon planned  to  do. 

The  lack  of  congressional  power  to 
control  this  program  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  other  types  of  military  assistance 
programs.  For  example,  direct  military 
grant  assistance  under  the  traditional 
foreign  aid  program  requires  annual  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress. Thus,  Congress  can  limit  the 
amount  of  military  aid  available  to  for- 
eign governments  imder  this  program. 

Another  method  of  transferring  arms 
to  foreign  governments  is  under  the  mil- 
itary sales  program. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  Pen- 
tagon had  complete  latitude  with  respect 
to  military  sales.  In  the  summer  of  1967, 
it  was  revealed  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  opening  lines  of  credit  by 
which  the  Pentagon  was  E*le  to  sell  arms 
to  countries  without  revealing  the  names 
of  these  countries  to  the  Bank.  This  im- 
business  like  way  of  doing  things  was 
nevertheless  quite  acceptable  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  because  its  so-called 
country  loans  were  guaranteed  by  the 


Pentagon  up  to  25  percent  through  a 
revolving  fimd  maintained  for  that  pur- 
pose. Over  $600  million  worth  of  arms 
loans  were  made  to  underdeveloped 
countries  through  this  program. 

This  "country  X"  program  was  not  a 
secret,  but  it  was  not  exactly  a  household 
word.  Once  it  surfaced,  however,  there 
was  fast  action.  The  Pentagon's  loan 
guarantee  program  was  abolished,  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  was  forbidden 
to  make  any  more  loans  to  finance  arms 
purchases.  The  Defense  Department  can 
still  sell  arms  on  credit,  but  it  must  first 
obtain  congressional  authorization;  and 
Congress  sets  an  annual  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  such  sales. 

In  addition,  Ctongress  has  forbidden  the 
use  of  military  aid  to  furnish  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems  to  imderdevel- 
oped  countries.  It  has  imposed  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America 
and  to  Africa.  It  has  stipulated  that  the 
sale  of  military  equipment  to  less  devel- 
oped ooimtries  shall  be  cut  off  if  those 
countries  divert  either  economic  assist- 
ance of  Public  Law  480  assistance  to  mil- 
itary expenditures,  or  if  they  divert  their 
own  resources  to  unnecessary  military 
expenditures. 

All  of  these  restrictions  were  imposed 
with  one  end  in  view — congressional  con- 
trol of  U.S.  military  assistance.  All  were 
designed  to  plug  any  leak  in  the  dike  and 
to  make  the  policies  of  the  Congress  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Executive. 

Yet,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
House  end  the  Senate,  we  now  find  an- 
other leak  in  the  dike— the  disposal  of 
military  hardware  and  equipment  that 
has  been  declared  in  excess  of  U.S.  needs. 
And  it  is  a  leak  which  is  becoming  larger 
every  day. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  State  Deperti- 
ment  disclosed  that  surplus  U.S.  military 
equipment  originally  costing  $3.4  billion 
had  been  given  to  foreign  governments 
under  this  program  over  the  past  19 
years.  But  the  important  point  is  that 
within  the  last  2  years,  the  Pentagon  has 
begun  to  rely  on  this  im>gFam  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  the  ptist.  Since 
other  types  of  military  assistance  have 
been  brought  under  congressional  control 
and  thereby  reduced  in  scope,  the  Penta- 
gon views  the  surplus  arms  program  as 
the  primary  means  of  getting  back  into 
the  business  of  military  assistance  on  a 
grand  scale. 

The  best  example  of  this  trend  was  re- 
vealed by  the  probing  of  Representative 
Silvio  Contk,  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  His  investi- 
gatiwi  disclosed  some  interesting  and 
unknown  facts  about  the  transfer  of  arms 
to  Nationalist  China — the  same  country 
which  caused  such  a  great  controversy 
during  the  debate  over  the  fiscal  yeax 
1970  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill. 

This  bill  was  blocked  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  because  the  Saiate 
conferees  would  not  agree  to  providing 
$54.5  million  for  an  extra  Phantom  jet 
fighter  squadron  for  Nationalist  China. 
When  that  item  was  finally  deleted,  the 
appropriations  bill  went  through,  with 
Nationalist  China  receiving  approxi- 
mately $25  million  in  direct  military  as- 
sistance. 
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Yet.  while  all  this  was  foing  on.  Con- 
gressman CONTB  obtainetl  information 
from  the  Defense  Department  which 
revealed  that  the  Pentagob  had  secretly 
suppUed  the  Nationalist  Ichinese  with 
some  $157  million  worth  of  weapons  and 
equipment  imder  this  ^cess  disposal 
program — over  six  times  tjie  amount  ai>- 
proved  by  Congress  in  direct  military  as- 
sistance to  that  coiuitry.  included  in  this 
little  package  were  four  20-year-old  de- 
stroyers, equipment  for  a  Nike-Hercules 
battery,  more  than  35  F-lOO  Super  Sabre 
Jets,  more  than  20  P-10«  Starflghters, 
more  than  30  C-119  Flying  Boxcars, 
some  50  medium  tanks.  al}out  120  howit- 
zers, and  thousands  of  M-i4  rifles.  While 
the  Pentagon  declined  io  confirm  or 
deny  the  truth  of  this  story,  the  State 
Department  confirmed  it  the  very  next 
day.  I 

According  to  John  Piiiney's  story  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  29.  1970. 
the  State  Department  'described  the 
transaction  "as  part  of 
gram  of  using  surplus 
the  defenses  of  such  'fi 
countries  as  South  Kon 
Taiwan. "  It  was  noted 
months,  the  Defense  Dtpartment  has 
transferred  imder  this  program  some 
790.000  used  rifies,  carbines,  and  subma- 
chineguns  to  South  KoreaL 

It  has  also  been  disclqsed  that  about 
73  percent  of  all  surplufe  equipment  is 
now  going  to  Taiwan,  Tuifttey,  South  Ko- 
rea, and  Greece.  While  |  aid  to  Greece 
has  apparently  consisted  only  of  trucks, 
smimunition,  and  small  arms  because  of 
the  emt)argo  of  heavy  military  supplies 
imposed  against  that  country  after  the 
military  coup  in  1967,  the  question  can 
be  raised  as  to  whether  Congress  would 
have  approved  any  military  aid  to  Greece 
during  this  period.  Because  of  the  com- 
plete Executive  discretionJ  under  this  pro- 
gram. Congress  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  or  dlsM)prove. 

It  is  interesting  that  J  the  State  De- 
partment was  willing  to  confirm  Con- 
gressman Conte's  report  about  the  re- 
cent arms  transfer  to  Nationalist  China, 
while  the  Defense  Department  remained 
silent.  We  may  speculate  that  the  State 
Department,  which  is  sxipposed  to  clear 
the  disposal  of  any  s\irpli|s  militaiy  item, 
acceded  to  this  trsuisfer  with  reluctance. 
Certainly  State  does  not  exercise  the 
tight  control  over  the  di^xtsal  of  surplus 
weapons  that  it  managjes  to  maintain 
over  military  sales.  j 

The  fact  is  that  this  siirplus  arms  pro- 
gram is  being  used  to  sipplement  a  re- 
duced and  congressionaliy  regulated  for- 
eign assistance  prograsi.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
principal  justification  o&ered  by  State 
Department  oCQcials  for  the  recent  ship- 
ment of  sxirplus  arms  to  Nationalist 
China  was  the  sharp  reduction  in  the 
military  assistance  progt'am. 

Unless  something  is  |done.  Congress 
may  soon  lose  control  ojirer  the  transfer 
of  arms  to  foreign  governments.  The 
leak  in  the  dike  must  be  jplugged. 

That  is  why  I  am  tod4y  submitting  an 
amendment  to  HJR.  15128.  the  FVirelgn 
Military  Sales  Act.  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It  Is  in- 


tended as  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  it  is  designed 
to  recapture  control  of  the  surplus  arms 
disposal  program  from  the  Department 
of  Defense — vesting  it  in  the  Congress, 
where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

My  amendment  has  two  parts:  First, 
it  sets  a  ceiling,  an  absolute  annual  ceil- 
ing, of  $50  million  on  the  amount  of 
arms  and  equipment  that  may  be  dis- 
posed of  as  military  surplus.  Further- 
more, that  $50  million  valuation  is  based 
on  the  acquisition  value  of  the  items — 
what  they  cost  the  Government  when 
they  were  originally  purchased.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Pentagon  sets  a  "utility"  value  on 
this  surplus  of  30  percent  of  its  original 
cost.  My  amendment  would  do  away  with 
this  arbitrary  valuation,  which  carries 
with  it  an  obvious  opportunity  for 
manipulation. 

Second,  imder  this  amendment,  the 
Executive  would  be  required  to  submit 
to  Congress  amnually  a  schedule  of  the 
countries  to  which  it  proposes  to  transfer 
military  surplus,  as  well  as  the  items  to  be 
transferred  to  each  coimtry.  The  ap- 
proval of  this  schedule  would  rest  with 
Congress.  Once  the  schedule  is  approved, 
if  the  Executive  wants  to  add  a  new 
country  to  the  original  list,  or  to  increase 
the  cost  of  siuplus  arms  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  coimtry  by  more  than  10 
percent,  it  would  have  to  come  back  to 
Congress  for  additional  approval. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  through 
this  amendment,  we  can  bring  surplus 
military  assistance  back  under  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  and  hence  under  the 
control  of  Congress  in  law  and  in  fact. 
It  is  vitally  important  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  For  as  John  Finney  noted  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

with  the  reduction  of  the  United  States 
military  forces  and  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
weapons  are  being  declared  surplus  by  the 
military  services.  A  study  by  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  suggest 
that  the  total  may  come  to  $10  bllUon.  al- 
though State  Department  officials  believe 
this  estimate  Is  too  high. 

Thus,  given  the  Increased  availability 
of  surplus  arms  and  given  the  Increased 
reliance  by  the  Pentagon  on  this  pro- 
gram, the  time  is  ripe  for  congressional 
action.  If  this  program  is  not  brought 
under  congressional  control.  I  fear  that 
we  could  become  involved  in  other  mili- 
tary adventures  as  unsound,  as  unpopu- 
lar, and  as  unrelated  to  our  vital  national 
Interests  as  the  endless  conflict  In  which 
we  are  now  bogged  down  In  Indochina. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  independ- 
ent foreign  policy  of  the  Pentagon,  to 
prevent  the  use  of  military  assistance 
for  unapproved  purposes,  and  to  Insure 
that  every  transfer  of  military  arms  and 
equipment  is  undertaken  only  with  con- 
gressional sanction,  we  must  change  the 
sunrius  arms  program.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed  makes  this 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadce).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 


without     objection, 
will    be    printed    In 


the 

the 


(No.    623)     Is    as 


table ;     and. 
amendment 
Record. 
The    amendment 

follows: 

Amkndmxnt  No.  633 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

8«c.  7.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sec.  652.  Excess  Defense  Articles. — (a) 
The  total  cost  of  excess  defense  articles  that 
may  be  transferred  to  all  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizations  shall  never 
exceed  »50.000.000  during  any  fiscal  year.  The 
President  shall  transmit  annually  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  a  report 
enumerating  each  excess  defense  article  to 
be  transferred  during  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  and  the  foreign  country  or  International 
organization  to  which  each  such  article  Is  to 
be  transferred. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  authorized  by  law  for 
each  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  that  may  be  transferred  to  each 
foreign  country  and  each  international  or- 
ganization. No  excess  defense  article  may 
be  transferred  to  any  such  country  or  or- 
ganization (1)  if  there  is  no  authorization 
for  any  transfer  to  that  country  or  organiza- 
tion for  that  fiscal  year,  or  (2)  when  there 
exists  such  an  authorization  for  that  coun- 
try or  organization.  If  the  cost  of  that  arti- 
cle, when  added  to  the  total  of  the  coets  of  all 
such  articles  already  transferred  to  that 
country  or  organization  during  the  same 
fiscal  year  (If  any) ,  exceeds  the  total  of  the 
costs  of  all  excess  defense  articles  so  author- 
ized to  be  transferred  to  such  country  or  or- 
ganization during  that  fiscal  year  plus  10 
per  centiun. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  cost 
of  each  excess  defense  article  Is  the  cost  to 
the  United  Stetea  of  acquiring  that  article." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  3678, 
FOREIGN  BANKING  SECRECY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  3678,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require 
Insured  banks  to  maintain  certain  rec- 
ords, to  require  that  certain  transactions 
In  U.S.  currency  be  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Monday 
through  Thursday,  June  1,  2.  3,  and  4, 
1970,  and  will  begin  at  10  am.  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  In  connection  with 
these  hearings  should  notify  Mr.  Ken- 
neth A.  McLean,  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20510:  telephone  225-7391. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  OIL  SHALE  RESERVES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  I  announce  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  next  Thurs- 
day, May  14,  on  the  situation  with  re- 
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spect  to   development  of  the  vast  oil 
shale  reserves  In  the  public  lands. 

The  hearings  will  open  at  10  o'clock, 
and  will  be  held  in  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee room,  3110,  New  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ing. The  subcommittee  has  urged  In- 
terior Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  to  ap- 
pear personally  to  set  forth  the  facts  and 
make  recommendations  to  us  to  enable  us 
to  reach  a  determination  as  to  whether 
new  legislation  Is  needed  to  bring  about 
development.  The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Re- 
serves also  has  been  invited  to  appear. 

Mr.  President,  studies  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  of  the  Interior  Committee  show 
that  our  country  may  be  facing  critical 
shortages  of  energy  in  Uie  not  too  dis- 
tant future.  The  supply  situation  is 
rendered  more  acute  by  our  growing 
awareness  of  the  perils  to  our  environ- 
ment from  the  production  and  use  of 
certain  forms  of  energy. 

This  is  a  most  necessary  and  a  most 
healthful  development.  But  unless  we  are 
to  become  Increasingly  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  for  fuels,  we  must  find  and 
develop  new  sources  within  our  own  bor- 
ders to  meet  the  burgeoning  require- 
ments of  our  economy  and  way  of  life. 

One  of  the  great  potential  sources  of 
energy,  as  yet  untapped,  is  the  vast  oil 
shale  reserves  in  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  other  Western  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska.  The  richest  and  most  abun- 
dant of  these  reserves  He  In  federally 
owned  lands.  These  deposits  are  subject 
to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  but 
all  reserves  in  Federal  lands  were  with- 
drawn In  1930  by  President  Hoover  in  the 
wake  of  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals. 

Secretary  Udall  tried  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram in  1967  for  development  of  these  re- 
serves. Unfortunately,  the  potential  de- 
velopers felt  that  the  conditions  he  laid 
down  were  too  stringent,  too  uncertain, 
and  too  expensive  for  a  wholly  new  in- 
dustry, and  nothing  concrete  came  of 
Secretary  Udall's  program. 

As  I  have  stated,  our  coimtry  will  need, 
and  need  soon,  the  energy  locked  up  in 
these  oil  shale  reserves.  It  Is  hop>ed  our 
subcommittee  hearing  will  clarify  the  po- 
litical and  economic  situation  so  that  de- 
velopment of  this  great  federally  owned 
natund  resource  may  get  underway. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  RE- 
LATING TO  USE  OF  CERTAIN  JET 
AIRCRAFT  AT  WASHINGTON  NA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdincs)  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ttdings.  B4r.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  next  Tuesday,  beginning  at 
9:30  AJif.,  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
decision  of  the  FAA  to  permit  the  use  of 
"stretch"  Jet  aircraft  at  Washington  National 
Airport.  Consideration  will  be  given  also  to 
the  CAB  decision  to  dlsoontlnue  the  Balti- 


more-Washington investigation.  Anyone 
seeking  further  Information  should  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Terence  Finn  at  225-4524. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 

STUDENT  DELEGATIONS— AN   EAR- 
NEST, THOUGHTFUL  APPROACH 

Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President,  these 
past  10  days  have  been  a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty, of  turbulence,  and  of  Introspec- 
tion. We  have  learned  a  tragic  lesson  in 
the  results  of  violence. 

Here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  we  have 
been  admonished  to  Usten  to  youth.  We 
have  listened  Intently  as  they  earnestly 
voiced  their  views,  their  fears,  their 
hopes,  and  desires.  All  the  while,  our 
mall  has  dramatically  reflected  the  same 
concerns  with  Cambodia  and  the  course 
which  our  Nation  should  take. 

Most  of  the  students  who  came  to 
Washington  this  past  week  came  with  a 
responsible,  sincere  message.  This  cer- 
tainly is  true  of  the  several  delegations 
of  Nebraska  students  from  various  uni- 
versities with  whom  I  met.  They  were 
courteous  and  articulate.  They  were  con- 
structive and  sincere. 

Prom  my  observation  these  young  peo- 
ple are  communicating  eloquently  to  us, 
and  we  have  learned  much  from  them. 
What  we  ask  of  them  In  return  is  that 
they  do  us  the  same  courtesy  and  listen 
to  us. 

This  is  one  of  the  valuable  lessons  they 
can  learn  from  the  events  of  recent 
days — that  of  listening  cskrefully  and 
then  making  their  own  decisions, 
thoughtfully  and  logically. 

Dissent  Is  certainly  widespread  on 
many,  many  campuses.  But  like  millions 
of  Americans  I  watched  the  events  of  last 
weekend  with  care  and  concern.  Mem- 
bers of  my  staff  likewise  observed  the 
proceedings  and  visited  with  many  In- 
dividuals and  groui)S. 

These  observations  confirm  the  view, 
not  uncommon  among  us,  that  such 
demonstrations  are  really  planned  and 
organized  by  a  relatively  small  group  of 
Individuals  and  may  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  majority.  The  bulk 
of  the  group  has  views  of  varying  In- 
tensity, or  is  Just  curious,  or  Is  there  for 
a  lark. 

That  is  why  it  is  fervently  hoped  that 
one  of  the  lessons  which  our  young  will 
take  away  from  the  events  of  recent  days 
is  the  importance  of  making  their  own 
decisions. 

It  seems  clear  that  much  of  the  frenzy 
which  has  gripped  our  universities  and 
colleges  In  the  past  10  days  has  been  the 
product  of  agitation  by  the  radical  stu- 
dent left.  This  Is  a  group  we  have  always 
had  with  us  and  which  vrill  always  be 
with  us.  I  do  not  presume  to  know  the 
real  intentions  of  this  group  but  it  is 
apparent  that  their  activities  have  not 
only  stirred  the  Nation  and  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  state  of  concern;  these 
activities  have  posed  some  far-reachjng 
problems  for  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Only  a  handful  of  students  really  are 
interested  in  burning  and  looting  their 
schools.  At  one  great  university,  only  two 


out  of  a  student  body  of  6,000  actually 
psjticipated  in  a  flre-bombing  episode. 

If,  Indeed,  this  tiny  minority  is  typical, 
then  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State  is  all  the 
greater,  because  a  fine  Institution  of 
higher  learning  has  been  closed  down. 
When  or  whether  it  reopens  in  its  present 
form  is  problematical. 

This  leads  us  to  look  closely  at  the  ef- 
fects of  the  past  10  days  upon  the  future 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  I  am 
sure  this  question  is  being  asked  by  the 
administrators  and  educators — are  these 
venerable  and  essential  institutions  to 
be  the  victim  of  a  radical  minority  which 
is  less  interested  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Negro  smd  the  poor  and  in  reform,  than 
it  is  in  drastic  and  total  change  In  our 
form  of  government? 

Is  this  Infiuence  leading  us  to  better 
universities  serving  the  American  peo- 
ple, or  rather  to  totally  different  univer- 
sities serving  the  interests  of  the  radical 
left? 

For  instance,  I  cite  a  disturbing  state- 
ment by  one  announced  radical  leader 
sonong  the  academic  community.  He  Is 
Dr.  Bruce  Franklin,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, a  recognized  spokesman  for  the 
radical  extremists,  one  of  the  planners  of 
student  riots  at  Stanford.  An  avowed 
Communist,  he  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  radical  left  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Franklin  stated  boldly  that  his  idea  of  a 
good  university  is  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist University.  I  believe  he  mentioned 
specifically  Peking  University. 

Let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
Peking  University  Is  run  by  the  Chinese 
Army.  The  Chinese  Army  is  in  complete 
control,  and  total  direction  of  the  univer- 
sity is  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 

Americsin  college  administrators, 
American  civil  authorities,  but  most  of 
all  American  students  themselves,  have  a 
great  deal  of  thinking  to  do  during  the 
rest  of  this  spring  and  during  the  sum- 
mer ahead. 

If  It  is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  stu- 
dents destroying  the  universities  and  col- 
leges of  America,  then  it  would  behoove 
the  rest  of  the  students  to  consider  what 
is  hapiiening  to  their  schools. 

If  there  are  sometimes  fewer  than  100 
such  radicals  in  a  student  body  number- 
ing 15.000,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  the 
other  14,900  students  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  themselves  to  prevent  the  take- 
over of  their  college  by  the  radicals. 

It  is  time,  perhaps,  that  the  radical 
student  left  be  shown  up  for  what  it  is, 
be  identified,  stripped  of  the  facade  of 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
and  identified  as  a  small  fringe  group 
which  would  have  been  radical  in  almost 
any  context  and  in  any  time. 

Society  has  never  been  without  such 
persons.  It  requires  no  psychologist  to 
recognize  that  the  great  concern  of  the 
people  of  this  country  over  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  the  inequities  of  the 
draft  has  created  for  the  radical  left  a 
climate  in  which  they  can  disrupt  our 
society  under  the  guise  of  seridng  a  uni- 
versal goal. 

They  will  proclaim  loudly  and  fierody 
that  their  destructive  actions  are  in- 
tended for  an  ultimate  good,  lliey  would 
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have  you  believe  that  these ;  actions  are 
Justified.  They  would  glorliy  destruc- 
UoD.  such  as  set  forth  in  a  newspaper 
photo  this  past  weekend,  showing  one 
of  the  radical  left  stomping  a  television 
set  Into  submission  at  the  completion  of 
the  President's  press  confer^ce. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  students  who 
came  to  Washington  these  past  few  days 
came  with  concern  because  they  saw 
their  hope  for  their  future  life  plans 
suddenly  In  Jeopaniy  imder  tJie  inflama- 
tory  accusations  and  actions  of  the  radi- 
cal student  left.  They  came  to  make  their 
voice  heard  about  the  war.i  and  to  set 
forth  their  concern  for  prefervation  of 
the  educational  Institutions  upon  which 
their  life  hopes  and  ambitions  were 
based. 

They  must  realize  as  they  return  to 
their  schools  that  the  threat  of  destruc- 
tion lies  not  with  the  Government,  but 
with  their  enemies  among  their  own  peo- 
ple. They  must  understand!  that  their 
own  responsible  actions  are 
to  the  radical  student  left. 
for  the  future. 

If  they  return  home  with 
derstandlng  of  the  forces  wll 
ing  exerted  In  these  turbulent  days,  if 
they  take  with  them  a  deteitnlnation  to 
expose  the  radicals,  to  oust  them,  and  to 
refuse  to  be  used  as  pawns  m  premedi- 
tated violence — then  the  tiurmoil.  de- 
struction, and  tragedy  will  not  have  been 
completely  in  vain. 

Again  I  commend  the  delegations  who 
visited  us  In  our  offices  for  their  thought- 
ful, forceful  presentations,  and  for  their 
desire  to  be  heard.  It  Is  healthy  for  these 
yo\mg  people  to  voice  their  feelings  and 
to  seek  answers.  It  Is  my  belief  that  they 
received  straightforward  aqswers  while 
they  were  here. 

I  call  upon  them  to  conslc 
fxiUy  the  results  of  their 
make  soimd  decisions  for 
I  call  upon  them  to  think  for  themselves, 
to  recognize  that  once  any  group  falls 
Into  the  trap  of  using  violence  as  a 
wei^Ton,  that  violence  can  escalate  rap- 
idly and  quickly  get  out  of  hand.  I  call 
upon  them  to  prevent  their  own  resident 
radicals  from  Joining  the  future  fomen- 
ters  of  trouple,  and  to  dedicate  their 
efforts  to  restoring  the  integrity  and 
8ec\irity  and  validity  of  ou^  great  edu- 
cational institutions. 
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BUDGET  CRISIS  IN  I|EALTH 
MANPOWER   ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  is  faced  with  a  severe  and  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  trained  health  man- 
power. Our  demands  for  more  and  better 
health  care  are  increasing  faster  than 
our  supply  of  health  professionals  needed 
to  cope  with  these  demands.. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  carefully  cohsldered  the 
mUre  question  of  the  health  manpower 
shratage.  As  a  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  problem  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare.  According  to  these  experts, 
the  United  States  is  faced  w:  th  a  nurent 
shortage  of  more  than  50,00  D  physicians 


and  comparable  shortages  in  the  other 
health  professions,  including  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  optometry,  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, and  veterinary  medicine.  The  re- 
sult of  our  deliberations  was  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1968.  This  act  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  sufficient  f\inds, 
over  a  3-year  period,  to  begin  reducing 
the  severe  manpower  shortages. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent administration  has  not  seen  fit  to 
request  appropriations  approaching  the 
levels  deemed  necessary  In  1968.  While 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  health 
manpower  crisis,  the  administration  has 
attempted  to  cut  back  on  the  funds 
needed  to  meet  this  crisis. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  is  currently  conducting 
hearings  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  Because  the  budget  crisis  in  health 
manpower  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us  in 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  In  the  Record  copies  of  letters  I 
have  recently  received  from  five  associa- 
tions of  schools  of  the  health  professions. 
These  letters  document  both  the  ciurent 
health  manpower  shortage  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  administration's  budget 
requests  in  the  health  manpower  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ijrrTKK  Pbom  Association  or  Schools  and 
COUXGXS  OP  Oftokxtrt 

Preolclent:  Spurgeon  B.  Bure,  OU.,  South- 
em  OoUege  of  Optometry,  M^mphia  Tennes- 
see 38104. 

Vice  President:  Cheater  H.  Phelffer,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Houston.  Houston,  Texas  77004. 

Secr«rt»ry-Tress\iper:  James  P.  English. 
'LSS>.,  Los  Angeles  CoUege  of  Optomotry, 
Ix)8  Angeles,  OalUomla  90007. 

Aful  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Kdwaso  M.  Kxitnzdt, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«A«  Skkatob  KsmrxoT:  The  Association 
of  Schools  and  CoUeges  of  OptomMry 
(ASOO)  at  which  I  am  President.  In  concert 
with  other  schools  of  the  health  professions, 
would  Uke  to  call  to  your  attention  the  need 
tar  full  funding  of  programs  authorized  by 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Amist- 
ance  Act  (HPEA)  for  Fiscal  Year  1971.  We 
would  also  like  to  review  for  you  the  effects 
ofthe  meager  1970  appropriations  and  ot  the 
President's  discretionary  spending  reduc- 
tions. 

IPull  fiuidlng  of  programs  authorised  by 
HPHA  and  related  legislation  la  the  only  way 
a  nmjor  financial  crisis  can  be  averted  in  the 
schools  and  ooUeges  at  the  health  profea- 
atons.  TTils  is  particularly  true  for  ttie  schools 
and  coUegee  of  optometry. 

WhUe  we  are  in  full  accord  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's commendable  desire  to  con- 
serve public  funds,  we  do  not  believe  the 
public  good  will  be  served  by  cutting  back 
on  vital  programs  designed  and  authorized  to 
IJQCTBBBU  the  avallablUty  of  well  trained 
healtti  oare  professionals. 

I>uring  the  9l8t  Congress,  the  Executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  have  repeatedly  ad- 
dressed the  pressing  problems  related  to  bet- 
ter organization  and  economical  delivery  ot 
quality  health  care  to  every  segment  of  tlie 
population.  The  preparation  of  more  optom- 
etrists for  practice  of  their  profesaloii  is  an 
Important  factor.  Eighteen  thoxiaand  more 
optometrlsta  are  needed  by  1980  to  m»iT^t»in 
the  same  level  of  avaUablUty  and  profesatonal 
oare  offered  today.  This  figure  takes  mto  ac- 


count aU  the  factors  of  attrition,  population 
growth,  and  utilization. 

EarUer  legislative  steps  such  as  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act.  as 
extended  and  modified  in  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1968.  are  only  now  beginning 
to  show  results. 

For  example,  there  are  today  11  schools 
and  colleges  of  optometry,  capable  of  grad- 
uating 885  new  candidates  for  State  Ucensure 
each  yeta.  Prior  to  passage  of  HPEA.  there 
were  10  such  schools  with  the  capability  of 
producing  S42  new  pracUtloners  each  year. 
SimUar  favorable  comparisons  can  be  made 
In  the  other  primary  health  care  fields  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry  and 
veterinary  medicine. 

Failure  to  provide  fxUl  funding  of  HPEA 
programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1971  would  seriously 
Impede  the  orderly  progress  of  the  health 
professions  toward  the  high  priority  goal  of 
training  enough  health  care  professionals  to 
meet  the  ever-Increasing  nec^  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  populace. 

Severe  cutbacks  in  support  of  health  edu- 
cation reflected  in  appropriations  for  FY  1970 
have  already  had  a  serious  effect  on  construc- 
tion of  new  or  additional  academic  facilities, 
on  general  institutional  support,  and  in  the 
areas  of  student  loans  and  medical  library 
facilities. 

To  Illustrate  the  extent  and  consequences 
of  cutbacks  in  the  student  loan  program,  we 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  student 
loan  allocations  for  optometry  students  aver- 
aged only  31.8%  of  the  amounts  requested 
for  the  1969-70  school  year.  The  combined 
total  of  funds  requested  by  cytometry  schools 
from  Fiscal  1970  funds  was  •1,620.510.  Only 
•516.681  was  allotted.  The  dollar  amount 
actually  made  available  represented  a  reduc- 
tion of  •370.761  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  This  reduction  came  at  a  time  when 
each  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  optometry 
was  making  an  effort  to  Increase  enrollment 
to  capacity  levels. 

In  the  case  of  the  nilnoU  College  of 
Optometry,  one  of  the  largest  optometry 
schools,  a  request  was  made  for  •385,000  to 
provide  student  loans  for  the  1969-70  term. 
Actually  allotted  was  •66,239,  less  than  20% 
of  the  amount  requested.  This  shortage  of 
student  loan  funds  has  caused  an  extreme 
hardship  on  a  number  of  students,  requir- 
ing them  to  seek  or  Increase  inoome-produc- 
Ing  employment. 

During  Fiscal  Tear  1900,  one-third  of  all 
students  enroUed  in  schools  of  optometry 
were  assisted  by  the  HPEA- authorized  stu- 
dent loan  program.  To  remove  or  appreciably 
reduce  this  support  could  produce  a  number 
of  dropouts  due  to  financial  pressures;  other 
students  may  find  It  necessary  to  reduce 
their  academic  workload  to  permit  accept- 
ance of  full  time  employment.  The  Nation 
can  iU  afford  such  a  slowdowix  In  optmnetric 
education. 

When  viewed  against  the  background  of 
Congressional  student  loan  authorizations 
included  in  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1968,    the    ai^»Dprlatlons    for    Fiscal    Tear 

1970  and  the  Administration's  proposals  for 

1971  present  a  dismal  picture.  The  Health 
Manpower  Act  authorized  •35-mlUlon  for 
this  purpose  in  each  of  those  two  Fiscal 
Tears.  In  FT  1970,  only  •15-mllllon  will  have 
been  used;  and  the  Administration  proposes 
the  appropriation  of  only  •12-mllllon  for 
1971.  In  the  latter  caae,  this  represents  a 
reduction  by  nearly  %  of  the  amounts 
Congress  had  obviously  intended  be  made 
available  for  student  loans. 

Defenders  of  the  Administration's  spend- 
ing policy  are  quick  to  point  out  that  stu- 
dents needing  financial  assistance  can  turn 
to  the  guaranteed  student  loan  i»ogram 
when  they  find  it  ImpoaslMe  to  obtain 
direct  loans  under  HFSA.  Iii^>lementatloii  of 
the  1968  amendznenta  to  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  however,  has  had  no 
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significant  effect  on  the  financial  problems 
of  optometry  students.  Largely  aa  a  result  of 
the  financial  difficulties  Involved,  first-year 
enrollments  in  schools  of  optometry  for  the 
1967-70  term  were  down  8.9%  compared  with 
the  previous  term.  This  is  far  short  of  the 
annual  increases  required  to  meet  the  pro- 
jected 1980  needs. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  worthy  of 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  schools  of  op- 
tometry and  other  health  professions  have 
seriously  undertaken  recruiting  of  students 
from  minority  groups.  These  qualified  can- 
didates for  schools  of  the  health  professions, 
typically,  are  in  desperate  need  for  financial 
help.  If  the  proposed  funding  levels  for  Fis- 
cal Tear  1971  are  sustained  by  the  Congress, 
there  simply  will  not  be  enough  student  loan 
money  available  to  assist  students  from  the 
minority  groups.  Besides  the  obvious  loss  of 
well  qualified  students,  such  a  situation 
would  constitute  another  example  of  modem 
society  promising  more  than  It  can  or  Is 
willing  to  deliver  with  respect  to  minority 
groups.  The  health  professions  cannot  afford 
to  pass  up  potentially  good  students,  nor 
can  society  afford  the  luxury  of  further  alien- 
ation of  minority  groups. 

Institutional  grants  for  support  of  schools 
of  the  health  professions  will  also  suffer  If  the 
Administration's  1971  budget  proposals  are 
adopted.  The  authorization  figure  for  1970 
was  •117-mlllion.  but  only  •106-milUon  was 
appropriated,  and  only  tlOl-mllUon  will  have 
been  spent.  Authorizations  for  FT  1971.  un- 
der the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968.  go  up 
to  •168-milUon.  yet  the  Administration  is 
asking  only  •113.6-mllUon,  an  increase 
scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  infia- 
tlonary  pressures. 

VirtuaUy  the  same  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  funds  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  construction  of  teaching  facilities  In 
medical,  dental  and  other  health  schools. 
FT  1970  authorizations  were  •170-mllllon, 
of  which  •94.5-inllllon  was  appropriated  and 
will  have  been  8i>ent  this  fiscal  year.  In  1971, 
•225-mUlion  Is  authorized,  but  the  Admin- 
istration is  requesting  only  •118.1-mllllon. 
The  1971  request  is  virtually  half  the  amount 
the  Congress  considered  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  achieve  the  desired  effect.  If 
the  Administration's  1971  proposal  Is  adopted, 
planned  construction  of  additional  academic 
facilities  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  op- 
tometry will  suffer  yet  another  setback,  mak- 
ing It  impossible  to  accommodate  the  added 
numbers  of  students  necessary  to  produce 
enough  new  practitioners  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

It  is  clear  that  schools  of  optometry  have 
been  given  invaluable  assistance  \inder  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act.  In  the  first  four  years  the  construction 
grant  program  was  operational  for  optometry, 
five  schools  received  assistance  totalling 
•5,137307.  These  funds,  combined  with 
amounts  raised  by  the  institutions  them- 
selves, provided  for  an  Increase  of  243  first - 
year  optometry  students. 

Resource  and  construction  grants  author- 
ized by  the  Medical  Libraries  Assistance  Act, 
recently  extended  by  enactment  of  Public 
Law  91-212,  deserve  and  require  full  fiuxding, 
to  assure  that  the  newest  educational  re- 
source materials  are  available  In  physical  set- 
tings which  make  them  readily  accessible  to 
a  maximum  number  of  students  in  the  health 
professions.  Ten-million  doUars  was  author- 
ized for  construction  of  new  medical  library 
facilities  In  1970,  but  none  was  requested  by 
the  Administration  nor  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  The  authorization  for  1971  is  •!!- 
DOlUlon,  yet  the  administration's  request  In- 
cludes no  funds  for  this  piirpose.  We  urge 
you  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  permit 
this  important  program  to  be  effectively  car- 
ried on  by  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

Our  Nation  is,  indeed.  In  the  throes  of  a 
major  health  care  crisis,  primarily  centered 


on  the  shortages  of  health  manpower  to 
efficiently  deliver  needed  services.  All  Amer- 
icans look  to  you  and  your  colleagues  to  ^- 
prove  the  appropriations  necessary  to  en- 
covutige  and  promote  the  urgently  needed 
increase  in  numbers  of  health  professionals. 
We  urge  that  you  approve  full  funding  of 
all  health  manpower  training  programs,  to 
the  limits  authorized  by  law.  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1971. 

Sincerely. 

SprnuJBON  Buaa.  OJ>., 

President. 

Lxma  raoM  Aicxkican  Osropathic  Aaao- 
ciA'noN',  CotTNCiL  ON  Fedkral  Health  Pbo- 
qeams 

Aran.  29, 1970. 

CafrltE  BiUldlng,  Suite  1009,  1625  Eye 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Council  members:  J.  O.  Watson,  D.O., 
chairman,  Elmer  C.  Paum,  D.O..  J. 
Vincent  Murphy,   D.O..   Donald   C. 
NeweU.  D.O.,  J.  Edward   Sommers, 
D.O. 
Hon.  Edwasd  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Oiir  profession  Is  aware  of  your  ef- 
forts to  secure  pertinent  information  rela- 
tive to  the  present  plight  of  the  schools  of 
the  health  professions.  Recent  communi- 
cations with  the  deans  of  our  colleges  of 
osteopathic  medicine  have  anxiously  ex- 
pressed their  concerns  with  reference  to 
the  plight  of  their  schools  and  student 
bodies. 

Our  osteopathic  colleges,  like  many  other 
health  professional  schools,  are  today  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  of  major  propor- 
tions, resulting  from  the  ever  increasing  na- 
tional demand  for  more  physician  manpow- 
er while  contemporaneously  experiencing  a 
diminution  ot  urgently  needed  funds. 

The  proximate  result  of  the  reduction  In 
funds  available  for  student  assistance  Is 
that  oiu:  osteopathic  colleges  cannot  begin 
to  meet  the  needs  for  financial  assistance 
to  their  present  enrollment,  let  alone  be  In 
a  position  to  meet  the  needs  which  are  t>e- 
Ing  generated  by  the  Increased  enrollments 
demanded. 

Our  profession  Is  acutely  aware  of  the 
nation's  physician  shortage  at  the  present 
time,  61%  of  the  nation's  12,750  practicing 
osteopathic  physicians  are  gena«l  practi- 
tioners, serving  the  health  needs  of  the  na- 
tion, especially  in  the  field  of  family  med- 
icine, but  our  attempts  to  fill  the  gap  are 
being  thwarted  by  the  unhappy  combination 
of  Increasing  costs  in  medical  education, 
on  the  one  band,  and  decreasing  asalstanoe 
on  the  other. 

We  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  ad- 
mit every  academically  qualified  student  who 
applies  to  our  Institutions.  Presently,  how- 
ever, the  cost  of  a  medical  education  Is  sim- 
ply beyond  the  reach  of  many  students  from 
lower-middle  and  disadvantaged  families  In 
our  country.  In  fact,  funds  are  now  so  tight, 
that  even  students  from  relatively  affluent 
backgrotinds  are  hard  pressed  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds. 

At  a  time  when  exp>anslon  of  the  number 
of  persons  entering  the  health  professions 
is  so  critical  and  the  need  for  greater  rep- 
resentation from  traditionally  excluded  socio- 
economic groups  iB  so  obviotis,  our  efforts  to 
alleviate  these  problems  will  be  blocked  If 
sources  of  financial  assistance  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  level  are  not  substantially 
enlarged. 

An  Immediate  result  of  the  reduction  will 
be  that  many  students  will  not  get  loans 
large  enough  to  see  them  through — some  will 
drop  out,  others  will  get  Jobs,  as  a  result  we 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  retrieving  the 
drop  outs,  and  those  who  take  Jobs  will,  as 
has  always  been  true,  for  lack  of  time  and 


energy  not  be  able  to  get  ma.Timiim  benefit 
from  the  education  they  are  working  so  hard 
to  pay  for. 

An  insidious  effect  of  the  cut  back  is  that, 
for  the  long  pull,  the  level  of  competence  in 
the  healing  arts  Is  being  determined  not  by 
the  availability  of  capability,  but  by  the  ac- 
cessibility of  money — loans,  scholarships, 
gifts  or  other.  This,  of  course.  Is  crucial  to 
the  long  term  development  of  medicine  gen- 
erally, health  care  and,  in  broader  terms, 
science.  Itself,  in  America. 

Our  ooUeges  have  attempted  to  alleviate 
their  students'  plight  by  extending  the  time 
for  payment  of  tuition.  One  of  our  schools 
reports  that  Its  tuition  accounts  are  now 
one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  arrears, 
another,  that  it  U  carrying  •150,000.00  in  "de- 
linquent" accounts.  This  practice  cannot,  of 
comae,  continue  indefinitely.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  some  students  wlU  be  forced 
to  discontinue  their  studies,  unless  outside 
help  of  some  sort  is  immediately  forth- 
coming. 

Not  only  are  Individual  student  careers 
threatened  by  the  c\irtallment  of  funds,  but 
the  Institutions  themselves  are  experiencing 
the  severe  pinch  of  increasing  coets.  Our 
colleges  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  demand  for 
more  physicians  and.  at  the  same  time,  main- 
tain a  high  calibre  of  professional  training 
when  current  financial  funds  do  not  peimlt 
them  to  support  the  additional  faculty  and 
physical  plant  required. 

We  are  nK>8t  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  most  urgent  reqtiest  for  im- 
mediate financial  assistance  for  our  stu- 
dents and  institutions. 

Health  manpower  is  at  a  critical  cross- 
roads. Unless  we  can  find  a  means  to  ease 
the  present  financial  crisis  experienced  by 
students  and  institutions  we  cannot  meet 
our  nation's  goal  of  providing  adequate  num- 
bers of  qualified  health  manpower  personnel. 

Tour  continued  efforts  to  solve  these  and 
related  problems  toward  assuring  high  qual- 
ity health  care  for  all  Americans  are  most 
deeply  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  O.  Watson,  D.O. 

Lbtteb  FaoM  American  Association  or 
Colleges  or  Pbarmact 

Raphael  O.  Bachmann,  President  (School 
of  Pharmacy,  West  Virginia  University,  Mor- 
gantown.  West  Virginia  26506) . 

Varro  E.  Tyler,  Vice  President  (Schocfl  of 
Pharmacy  and  Pharmacal  Sciences.  Pxirdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907) . 

Jack  E.  Orr,  Chairman,  Executive  Commit- 
tee (College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Washington  98105). 

Charles  W.  Bliven,  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer  (850  Sllgo  Avenue,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland  20910) . 

Aran.  27. 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kenmedt. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eennxdt:  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  letter  to  provide  information  on  the 
effects  on  schools  of  pharmacy  and,  in  some 
instances,  on  the  health  professions  schools 
in  general,  in  the  event  that  health  man- 
power programs  are  funded  on  the  basis  of 
the  fiscal  1971  budget. 

Construction  of  health,  educational  and 
research  facilities. — The  1971  budget  provides 
for  •llS.l  million  for  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine, 
podiatry,  and  optometty.  This  sum  is  entirely 
inadequate.  There  are  ^proximately  21  proj- 
ects with  a  Federal  share  of  •166.5  which  have 
been  approved  but  not  funded.  Pharmacy 
has  three  projects  among  this  group  with  a 
Federal  share  of  •4.6  million.  In  addition, 
pharmacy  has  three  projects  in  process  pend- 
ing review  wltb  a  Federal  share  of  about  17.4 
million. 
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The  current  tot*l  backlog  of  project*  "In 
proccM"  tor  all  of  tbe  health  professions 
menUoned  in  the  above  paragra|)h  U  about 
t350  million,  with  the  Federal  sh^re  for  medi- 
cine alone  amounting  to  about  |180  million. 
Thus,  when  one  adds  to  the  t350  million 
the  tl66.6  million  of  projects  approved  but 
not  funded,  the  $118  mlUlon  [for  1971  is 
clearly  Inadequate.  Too,  it  Is  entirely  possible 
that  the  shortage  of  funds  wiul  not  permit 
the  funding  of  projects  in  time  ko  meet  the 
deadlines  for  the  initiation  of  cjonstruction. 
This  win  create  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance and  will  lead  to  unanticipated  in- 
creases In  costs  of  projects.  I 

Institutional  support.— The  $113.86  million 
proposed  for  iiutltutional  support  Includes 
funds  for  institutional  (basic  Iniprovement) 
grants,  special  project  grants.  an4  $10  million 
for  the  Physicians  AugmenUtldn  Program. 
The  increase  of  about  $2.3  mlUlon  over  the 
1970  appropriation  i4}pears  in$dequate  in 
view  of  the  increased  numbeij  of  eligible 
health  professions  schools,  incraased  enroll- 
ments, and  the  need  for  funds  to  continue 
special  projects  now  under  wai  as  well  as 
to  support  essential  new  projects] 

Tor  FY  1970  About  $49.9  million  Is  avaU- 
ablfl  for  special  proJeoU,  $38.8  t»lUlon  to  fi- 
nance continuing  grants  and  jabout  $11.1 
mlUlon  for  n«w  grants.  But  thli  latter  siun 
la  inadequate  to  finance  worthylprojects  for 
the  73  schools  of  pharmacy  and  Is  schools  of 
veterinary  medldne.  which  are]  eligible  for 
such  grante  for  the  first  time  In  1970.  and 
to  meet  the  needs  for  new  progeota  of  the 
172  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry^  osteopathy, 
podiatry,  and  optometry.  I 

Sixty-four  schools  of  pharmac^  alone  sub- 
mitted proposals  totalling  about]  $10  million 
for  special  projects  for  FY  1970.  While  all  of 
these  may  not  be  aooeptable  protects.  It  does 
emphasize  the  great  need  of  oiv'  schools  as 
they  attempt  to  pro>vlde  additional  equip- 
ment, strengthen  their  faculties,  remodel 
laboratories  and  classrooms.  Inlilate  new  or 
Improve  existing  clinical  prografns.  increase 
salaries  for  faculty  and  support  staff,  and  re- 
cruit underprivileged  and  develop  programs 
to  assist  In  their  retention.  | 

Thiis,  tt  Is  very  evident  that  the  funds 
which  will  be  available  for  special  projects 
In  FY  1971  will  faU  short  of  IneeUng  the 
needs  of  tiit  health  schools.  | 

Strident  ilnancial  assistance. — (The  need  for 
financial  assistance  to  stiidents  1^  the  health 
professions  Is  well  established;  yithout  ade- 
quate assistance,  the  objective  of  the  leglsla- 
ttOD  camnot  be  achieved. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  that  the 
number  ot  loans  to  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
to  other  health  related  groups  <|f  phsirmacy, 
optometry,  podiatry,  and  veterinary  medldne 
be  reduced  by  about  26  per  cent  ias  compared 
to  FY  1970.  And  It  Is  to  be  rem«nbered  that 
the  FY  1970  figures  were  reduced  by  at  least 
30  per  cent  when  compared  to  ^  1969. 

While  the  trend  Is  to  encourage  the  use  of 
guaranteed  loans  without  Intefest  subsidy, 
there  Is  a  very  serious  questlod  whether  or 
not  this  program  at  current  lilgh  Interest 
rates  will  fulfill  the  need  for  additional  stu- 
dent loans.  Adequate  direct  fedek-al  loans  ad- 
ministered by  the  schools  appear  to  be  the 
only  solution  to  the  loan  prograon. 

Schools  of  pharmacy  have  beet  rather  con- 
servative In  their  requests  for  loan  funds,  and 
as  a  result  have  received  a  high  sercentage  of 
funds  requested.  In  1970.  76  pe)  cent  of  the 
funds  requested  were  allocat^.  However, 
many  of  the  other  bealtSi  prowsslons  w«re 
allocated  but  35  to  40  per  cent  of  their  ex- 
pressed needs. 

The  number  of  scholarships  t<i  be  awarded 
In  Fy  1971.  according  to  the  President's 
btidget  (the  Appendix  Issue),  will  not  suffer 
the  marked  reductions  to  be'  experienced 
in  the  loan  program.  The  estimated  number 
of  scholarships  to  be  awarded  In  1971  to 
students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy. 


podiatry,  optometry,  and  veterinary  medicine 
la  17,606  compared  to  18,148  In  1970,  a  re- 
duction of  2.6  per  cent.  However,  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  scholarship  funds  for  schools 
of  pharmacy  will  be  reduced  about  10  per 
cent. 

Of  concern  Is  the  statement  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  eligibility  for  health  pro- 
fessions scholarships  and  loans  will  be  lim- 
ited to  students  from  family  income  back- 
grounds of  $10,000  or  less.  Even  though  this 
Is  understood  to  mean  $10,000  of  taxable 
income  as  reported  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, this  provision  Is  expected  to  work 
hardships  on  many  students,  especially  In 
the  high-cost  programs,  e.g.,  medicine  and 
dentistry.  Because  of  increasing  enrollments 
(including  those  from  disadvantaged 
groups),  a  second  marked  reduction  in  the 
funds  available  for  direct  loans,  and  a  reduc- 
tion In  scholarship  funds,  this  Income  re- 
striction will  require  more  students  to  seek 
funds  through  the  gusLranteed  loan  program. 
As  indicated  prevlouBly.  this  program  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  serious  shortcomings  and 
will  not  aid  materially  in  fulfilling  health 
manpower  programs. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Chaklxs  W.  Bliven, 
Executive  Secretary. 

liTTTKl  FBOM  AMESICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COL- 
LEGES or  PoDiATBic  Medicine.  20  Chevt 
Chase  Circu,  N.W..  Wasrincton,  D.C. 

Mat  1,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Kennedy:  The  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Podlatrlc  Med- 
icine Is  gravely  concerned  with  the  effects 
of  less  than  full  funding  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  He&lth  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1971. 
Without  full  funding  podlatrlc  education  and 


the  other  recognized  health  professions  will 
most  certainly  be  facing  a  financial  crisis. 

Though  the  Association  finds  it  oommend- 
able  for  the  Administration  to  save  on  the 
flow  of  tax  dollars.  It  does  not  feel  that  such 
cutbacks  should  jeopardize  the  output  of 
needed,  well  trained  health  personnel. 

The  expressed  need  for  a  vastly  Increased 
number  oif  well  qualified  podiatrists  to  meet 
the  foot  health  needs  of  our  Nation,  let  alone 
the  needs  of  our  military  services,  has  been 
aptly  validated.  The  American  Podiatry  As- 
sociation estimates  a  potential  for  utiliza- 
tion of  1  podiatrist  for  every  10.000  persons. 
This  ratio  of  10  podiatrists  per  100.000  pop- 
ulation indicates  a  requirement  for  about 
24,000  active  podiatrists  in  1980  compared 
with  an  anticipated  supply  of  0,900. 

In  December  of  1969.  this  ABSoclatlon  pro- 
vided your  offices  with  the  attached  fact  sheet 
for  student  loans  for  the  Health  Professions 
Eklucational  Assistance  Act,  which  at  the 
time  clearly  indicated  the  severity  of  the 
problem.  The  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970  and  the  Administrations  proposals  for 
1971,  increase  the  severity  of  the  problem 
to  an  even  greater  degree. 

Federal  monies  which  have  been  ear- 
marked for  podlatrlc  education  do  not  re- 
flect the  continual  escalation  of  living  ex- 
penses. During  1969-70,  the  cost  of  living 
increased  6.8%  the  effect  on  college  budg- 
ets means  a  reduction  of  purchaise  power  by 
that  percentage.  This  accrues  as  each  year 
passes.  The  net  result  is  that  programs  In  ef- 
fect will  need  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated, 
progress  in  pediatric  education  will  come  to 
a  virtual  halt. 

The  American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pediatric  Medicine  urges  the  Untied  States 
Senate  to  seriously  evaluate  the  disastrous 
effects  these  cutbaclu  will  have  on  provid- 
ing the  needed  health  manpower  necessary 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  our  Nation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RoBEET  W.  Oliver, 
Executive  Director. 


H.P.LA.A.  STUDENT  LOANS  FACT  SHEET 
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Ohio J228,000  $144,213 

Pennsylvinii 120.134  75.790 

CililOfni* 130,000  87,098 

Total 478,134  307,101 
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$198,000 

$73,165 

62 

140,800 

38.097 

104 

141,480 

45.024 

165 
M 
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304 


480,280 


156,286 


360 


NOTES 

1968-69- Requested  J478.134  to  support  304  students  Received  $307,101  (64.2  percent),  averaging  $1,010  20  per  student 
1969-70— Requested  $480,028  to  support  360  students  Will  receive  $156,286  (32.5  percent),  averegini  $438.13  per  student. 
Total  funds  for  1969-70  =  50  9  percent  of  tlrase  in  1968-69-49.1  percent  cut. 
Dollar  support  per  student  for  1969-70=43.4  percent  of  1968-69-56.6  percent  cut  per  student 


ixTTER  From  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  Suite  828.  1622  K  SoraErr  NW., 
Wabhinoton,  D.C.  2000S 

April  29.  1970. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Buildinff. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  (AVMA)  and 
the  Association  of  American  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Colleges  (AAVMC)  have  authorized  me  to 
emphasize  to  you  the  need  for  a  full  funding. 
In  fiscal  year  1971,  of  programs  authorized  by 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act. 

With  the  current  great  need  for  Improved 
health  services  for  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, it  Is  necessary  to  utilize  all  of  the  health 
personnel  available.  It  is  recognized  that 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  such  personnel  and 
that  measures  must  be  taken  to  Increase  our 
capability  for  the  training  of  these  In- 
dlvldtials. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  (HPEA)  Congress 
recognized  that  Federal  assistance  must  be 


given  to  professional  schools,  In  order  that 
they  can  expand  their  facilities  and  Increase 
the  number  of  students  attending  and  to  be 
graduated.  The  assistance  program,  as  set  out 
by  the  HPEA.  has  provided  a  big  step  toward 
expanding  teaching  facilities  and  Increasing 
financial  help  for  the  students  attending 
these  colleges. 

The  nation's  colleges  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine are  included,  along  with  the  other  medi- 
cal schools,  In  legislation  to  provide  neces- 
sary grants  for  educational  Improvement. 

There  is  a  growing  shortage  of  veterinar- 
ians, not  just  for  private  practice.  Important 
though  this  Is  to  the  Immediate  health  of 
our  food-producing  animals,  but  for  educa- 
tion, research,  livestock  disease  control,  meat 
and  poultry  Inspection,  and  public  health. 
The  role  of  veterinary  medicine  In  advancing 
and  sustaining  human  health  was,  of  course, 
docvimented,  repeatedly,  for  the  Congress  In 
1;he  years  before  it  passed  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1968. 

The  total  health  effort  is  an  extremely 
complicated  one.  In  which  health  personnel 
of  diverse  training  are  playing  increasingly 
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important  roles.  By  Its  various  programs,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  has  been  a  major  factor  In  en- 
couraging this  trend.  The  veterinary  profes- 
sion has  a  role  to  play  in  the  administration 
of  health  services  for  man  In  comparative 
medical  research,  and  In  disease  prevention, 
and  it  Is  an  expanding  role. 

A  number  of  diseases  of  wild  and  domestic 
animals,  such  as  rabies,  brucellosis,  tubercu- 
losis, leptosplrosis,  tularemia,  anthrax,  and 
Q  fever,  to  mention  a  few.  are  caused  by 
microbiological  agents  which  may  Infect  man. 
Veterlniulans  whose  practices  involve  either 
food-producing  animals  or  companion  ani- 
mals guard  against  disease  transmission  by 
controlling  the  disease  In  the  animal  popula- 
tion, by  setting  up  methods  to  block  the 
transfer  from  animals  to  man,  or  by  constant 
vigilance  for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in 
animals,  permitting  appropriate  safeguards 
by  those  potentially  exposed. 

A  most  frequent  question  posed  to  veter- 
inarians by  concerned  parents  or  animal  own- 
ers relates  to  the  potential  hazard  of  a  dis- 
eased animal,  flock,  or  herd  to  the  humans 
associated  with  them  In  the  household  or 
through  recreation,  occupation,  or  food  con- 
stimption.  Veterinarians  protect  against  the 
transmission  of  infectious  disease  In  the  rou- 
tine conduct  of  their  work  as  practitioners, 
as  military  officers,  as  governmental  public 
health  and  livestock  disease  control  officials, 
as  diagnostic  laboratory  workers,  and  as  In- 
spectors of  meat,  poultry,  and  other  animal 
food  products. 

The  role  of  veterinarians  In  consumer  pro- 
tection is  well  established  through  the  In- 
spection of  meats  and  meat-food  prtDducta, 
poultry,  and  poultry  products,  to  assure  that 
these  foods  are  free  from  disease,  and  that 
they  are  wholesome.  The  Increased  involve- 
ment of  veterinarians  in  the  work  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  should  be 
emphasized.  The  Federal  government  is  the 
largest  single  employer  of  veterinary  medical 
manpower,  engaged  In  a  variety  of  activities 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  man. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  biomedical  re- 
search has  had  substantial  support  from  the 
Federal  government,  especially  during  the 
last  two  decades,  and  a  large  measure  of  the 
research  so  supported  has  been  done  on  ani- 
mals, for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  could  not 
be  done  on  man. 

There  are  hundreds  of  animal  diseases 
which  are  close  counterparts  of  disorders  in 
mg-n  that  provide  information  which  can  be 
extrapolated  to  help  In  an  understanding  of 
the  inter-related  mechanisms  of  human 
disease. 

Unlike  human  patients,  anlmaJs  can  be 
manipulated  experimentally,  and  even  bred 
to  perpetuate  and  intensify  a  disease  under 
Investigation.  Veterinarians  are  in  a  position 
to  Identify  and  fully  utilize  such  animal 
models.  A  few  examples  of  diseases  studied 
In  this  way  are  leukemia  and  other  malignant 
diseases,  cardiovascular  diseases,  and  respira- 
tory diseases,  such  as  emphysema.  Many  of 
the  current  orttopedlc  devices  and  proce- 
dures were  developed  by  the  veterinarians  for 
treating  animals,  e.g.,  repair  of  fractures  by 
the  use  of  metal  pins  and  artificial  hip  joints. 

The  technique  of  using  antlcoa^rulant 
drugs  was  developed  as  a  result  of  hemor- 
rhages In  cattle  after  eating  sweet-clover  hay. 
Dloumerol  was  developed,  and  is  currently 
used,  extensively,  In  the  treatment  of  certain 
cardiovascular  diseases. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that,  since  there 
are  only  18  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  In 
operation  In  this  country,  they  have  the  fuU 
reeponslblllty  of  providing  the  veterinary 
medical  manpower  for  the  entire  nation. 
Tbey  are,  thus,  "national  resources"  and  not 
State  or  regional  resources.  As  such,  they 
meilt  full  Federal  support. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  veteri- 


nary colleges  are  taking  necessary  steps  to 
Increase  enrollments,  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Health  Manpower  Act  and, 
thus,  coiAlnued  full  Federal  funding  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  maintenance  of  the  expansion 
effort. 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Assoda- 
tlon,  as  well  as  the  Association  of  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Colleges,  urges  that  effec- 
tive action  be  taken  In  approving  full  fund- 
ing of  all  Health  Manpower  training  pro- 
grams, to  the  limits  authorized  by  law,  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 
Sincerely, 

P^nk  a.  Todd,  D.VJM., 
Washin^on  Representative. 


THE   EQUAL   RIGHTS    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  submit  testimony  in  siv>port 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  during  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  on 
May  5,  6,  and  7.  I  know  this  matter  is 
especially  of  interest  to  the  many  women 
in  my  Commonwealth. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  holds  that  equal  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  either  the  United  States  or 
the  individual  States  on  account  of  sex, 
has  been  introduced  in  every  Congress 
since  1923. 

Hearings  have  been  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the 
Equai  Rights  Amendment  during  the 
68th,  69th,  71st,  72d,  73d,  75th,  79th.  and 
84th  Congresses.  Over  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  iMissed  this  same  proposed 
amendment  during  both  the  81st  smd 
83d  Congresses.  More  than  70  Members 
of  the  present  Senate  are  cosponsoring 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  61.  I  was  proud 
to  join  as  one  of  these  cosponsors,  but, 
it  is  hoped,  congressional  inaction  will 
not  again  make  this  necessary. 

I  want  this  measure  passed  by  this 
Senate  and  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  sent  this  year  to  the  States  for 
ratification.  Forty-seven  years  is  47  years 
too  long  to  delay  in  providing  a  Con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  equality  for  men 
and  women. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania constitution  similar  to  the  measure 
being  considered  today.  Unfortunately, 
my  Commonwealth  is  among  the  minor- 
ity of  the  States  in  taking  this  much- 
needed  step.  In  many  States,  there  are 
still  vestiges  of  the  English  common  law 
which  treated  women  as  inferiors.  In 
many  States,  a  woman  cannot  pursue  a 
business  or  profession  as  freely  as  a  man. 
In  many  States,  she  cannot  handle  or 
own  property  with  the  same  degree  of 
Independence  as  can  her  husband.  In 
some  States,  women  are  classified  sep- 
arately for  purposes  of  jury  duty.  In 
many  community  property  States,  wives 
do  not  share  the  same  rights  in  the  joint 
property  as  their  husbands.  In  some 
States,  the  inheritance  rights  of  widows 
differ  from  that  of  widowers.  In  many 
States,  restrictive  work  laws  deny  women 
the  right  to  compete  for  available  jobs. 

These  State  laws  are  the  reason  the 
equal  rights  amendment  has  been  in- 


troduced in  Congress  after  Congress. 
These  State  laws  are  the  reason  it  must 
be  adopted  during  this  Congress. 

Tbere  is  a  misconception  held  by  some 
that  this  proposed  amendment  would 
benefit  women  only.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Many  of  the 
State  laws  I  have  noted  work  as  much 
to  the  detriment  of  men  as  to  women. 
For  example,  in  divorce  decrees,  child 
custody  and  support  decisions  are  based 
on  predetermined  judgments  of  who 
should  undertake  this  responsibility. 
Under  the  equal  rights  amoidment,  this 
decision  would  be  based  on  the  child's 
welfare  and  who  is  best  able  to  under- 
take this  responsibility. 

Nor  does  this  amendment  contemplate 
that  women  would  be  treated  in  sJl  re- 
spects as  men.  Just  as  under  the  14th 
amendment,  equal  rights  does  not  mean 
identical  rights.  Under  their  police 
power.  States  would  still  have  the  power 
to  enact  laws  regulating  public  health 
and  safety  using  reasonable  classifica- 
tions. Likewise,  emplojrment  require- 
ments based  on  physical  stamina  and 
strenglii  would  be  allowed.  What  would 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  is  arbitrary 
classification  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Nor  would  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment mean  a  lowering  of  labor  stand- 
ards. State  legislatures  would  be  able 
to  raise  work  standards  for  men  to 
meet  those  now  set  for  women.  In 
addition,  once  women  are  removed 
from  the  same  labor  standard  clas- 
sification as  children,  the  standards 
for  employing  children  could  be  raised 
without  the  danger  of  removing  adult 
women  from  the  labor  market  through 
the  adoption  of  strict  regulations. 

Finally,  opponents  of  this  amendment 
have  argued  that  its  adoption  would 
throw  many  State  statutes  into  the 
courts.  This  may  prove  true  in  part.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  gave  many  cit- 
izens the  right  to  petition  our  courts. 
Should  we  have  said  "No,  this  will  create 
too  much  work  for  our  judges"?  Further. 
the  amendment  before  us  would  not  be- 
come effective  imtil  1  year  after  its 
ratification.  This  would  allow  most  State 
legislatures  the  opportunity  to  consider 
and  pass  appropriate  revisions  of  their 
statutes,  thus  avoiding  future  litigation. 

I  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  will  favoraWy 
report  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61  to  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  where 
I  win  lend  my  efforts  toward  reporting  It 
to  the  Senate.  We  cannot  in  good  con- 
science wait  any  longer.  We  have  alreswly 
waited  too  long  to  provide  this  basic 
right  of  equality  for  men  and  wwnen. 


GOVERNMENT  BOND  MARKET 
BUCKLES  UNDER  PRESSURE  OP 
TREASURY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  first  time  in  modem  financial  history 
the  UjS.  Treasury  suffered  a  near  miss 
in  its  latest  refunding  operation  in  which 
by  the  skin  of  its  teeth  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  admitted  arm  twisting  by  the 
Treasury,  it  managed  to  wring  $3.6  bil- 
lion out  of  a  demoralized  and  dried  up 
market,  at  the  rate  of  8  percent. 
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entire  finan- 
reporting  that 


liiore  alarmlQS  stUl,  the 
dal  press  is  unanimous  in 
the  issue  was  absorbed  onl^  thanks  to  the 
most  energetic  Federal  Reserve  market 
supporting  operations.  The  highly  re- 
spected credit  market  commentary  of 
the  New  York  banking  Ann  of  Salomon 
Brothers  k  Hutzler  reports  in  Its  May  8 
issue  that  the  Treasury  mlu-keting  prob- 
lem "was  compounded  whpn  It  appeared 
that  in  the  pricing  of  thi  new  offering 
the  Treasury  had  not  ta^cen  into  con- 
sideration the  impact  of  ithe  U.S.  mili- 
tary campaign  in  Cambodia." 

Clearly  the  market  has  been  imsettled 
by  its  discovery  of  a  disconcerting  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  our  st|titegic  policy- 
makers to  coordinate  their  decisions  with 
their  financial  policymakers. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  ourl  all-important 
credit  markets  it  appears!  that  we  have 
an  inflationary  Fed  suppoH  operation  in 
an  8-percent  market,  whith  is  clearly  a 
throwback  to  the  dajrs  when  the  Fed 
was  an  admitted  engine  of  inflation  sup- 
porting the  market  at  t^e  less  costly 
level  of  2  percent. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENTS 
ON  RALPH  NADER  TASK  FORCE 
AIR  POLLUTION  REPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Ralph  Nader's  "task  foBces" — this  one 
on  air  pollution — is  saidj  to  be  issuing 
another  report  in  the  Nader  tradition. 
I  expect  that  it  will  be  a  useful  docu- 
ment, provided  we  are  able  to  tear  away 
the  excesses  of  exaggeration  and  vituper- 
ation. It  will  be  useful  ifiwe  can  distill 
and  analjrze  the  facts  as  they  relate  to 
the  air  pollution  problems  faced  and 
those  still  to  be  faced  and  solved. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  of  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  surprisec^  by  the  nature 
of  the  Nader  task  force  report.  They  will 
expect  the  chairmen  of  me  committees 
and  subcommittees  with  jurisdiction 
over  air  pollution  control  legislation — 
Senate  Public  Works  ana  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce — to  be  the 
objects  of  Nader  task  force  ridicule. 
Both  chairmen  are  from  jwest  Virginia, 
the  State  with  the  biggest  coal  tonnage 
production.  Nader  and  1^  staff  would 
seem  to  wish  to  destroy  the  coal  indus- 
try, notwithstanding  the! great  reliance 
of  many  of  our  country's  electric  generat- 
ing plants  and  steel  mills  on  coal  as 
their  primary  fuel — and  I  notwithstand- 
ing the  obvious  shortage  of  coal  and  the 
apparent  impending  undersupply  of  elec- 
tric energy  in  important  $ections  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Nader  and  his  task  iforce,  I  under- 
stand, are  attacking  me  ^n  the  air  pol- 
lution issue  as  they  did  on  the  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  leglilative  issue — 
claiming  that  I  "favor"  f^est  Virginia's 
and  the  U.S.  domestic  c4>al  industry.  I 
will  acknowledge  promptly  that  such  a 
charge  is  accurate  and  is  not  incom- 
patible with  my  State's  and  my  country's 
best  interests. 

I  know  what  a  healthy  coal  industry 
means  to  West  Virginia  and  neighbor- 
ing States  of  the  Appalachian  region — 
substantial  payrcdls  ai}d  prosperous 
people  and  a  viable  econ^y. 

Conversely.  I  know — aitd  I  have  seen 


too  often— what  a  serious  downturn  in 
the  economy  of  the  coal  Industry  does  to 
the  genersd  economy  of  the  State  and  the 
region  and  to  many  individuals  and 
families.  There  probably  is  no  distress 
and  poverty  in  the  world  worse  than  that 
which  befalls  an  Isolated  coal  mining 
community  in  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain coimtry  when  the  coal  economy  has 
gone  sour. 

I  have  declared  for  and  will  not  re- 
treat from  working  actively  for  the  move- 
ment to  constantly  improve  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  And  this  Includes 
adequate  supplies  of  coal  and  other  fuels 
to  Are  the  plants  that  generate  the  elec- 
tric energy  so  vital  to  sustaining  and 
improving  the  American  high  standard 
of  living  and  the  public  health.  And  It 
also  includes  constantly  Improving  the 
quality  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  any  and  all 
charges  that  my  motives  as  a  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  are  based 
solely  on  protecting  coal  operators'  or 
any  other  producer's  profits.  The  welfare 
and  the  health  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  coal  miner  and  his  family — of  the 
railroader  and  his  family — of  all  workers 
and  their  families — are  as  Important  to 
me  as  are  the  economic  health  of  their 
employers.  But  destroy  the  markets  and 
the  profits  of  the  company — whatever  It 
produces — and  you  have  a  company 
without  ability  to  provide  payrolls  and 
to  meet  them  regxilarly.  This  means  un- 
employment and  suffering  and  privation 
for  people,  which  I  abhor  vastly  more 
than  the  criticism  I  receive  from  those 
who  misinterpret  my  actions  and  im- 
pugn my  motives  as  I  earnestly  work  as 
a  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  as 
Public  Works  Committee  chairman. 

Coal  is  a  significantly  vital  element  of 
the  West  Virginia  and  Appalachian  econ- 
omy. Coal  will  continue  for  a  long  time 
to  be  necessary  at  many  electric  gen- 
erating plants  as  a  fuel  to  help  provide 
absolutely  indispensable  large  quantities 
of  electric  power  and  steel  for  the  United 
States.  I  will  labor  with  vigor  to  keep  the 
coal  Industry  a  viable  one  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Appalachla,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  It  Is  not  easy  to  accom- 
plish in  the  face  of  attacks  by  those  who 
insist  on  control  of  industrial  emissions 
without  real  relationship  to  impact  on 
health  and  welfare. 

We  can,  we  must,  and  we  will  Improve 
our  laws  in  the  interest  of  better  con- 
trolling and  abating  air  pollution.  But 
we  must  have  more  rapid  development 
of  better  technology  for  cleansing  the  air 
of  both  particulate  and  gaseous  impuri- 
ties. Otherwise,  we  will  have  laws  setting 
imposslble-to-achleve  requirements  or 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  which 
cannot  do  other  than  destroy  whole  In- 
dustries and  consequently  create  exten- 
sive unemployment  and  himger  and  pri- 
vation without  making  truly  compensa- 
tory Improvements  in  air  quality  and 
public  health. 


BUREAU  OP  MINES'  FILM  ON 
OREGON 

Mr.  BCErrCALF.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  press  releases  which  I  have  seen  re- 


cently is  one  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
announcing  the  availability  of  a  new  film 
on  Oregon  and  its  natural  resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  this  26  Vz 
minutes  of  16-milllmeter  sound  and  color 
is  available  from  the  Bureau's  film  li- 
brary. 

I  am  not  so  pleased  at  the  lines  in  the 
Bureau  press  release  which  include  the 
words  that  the  film  "was  made  in  cooper- 
ation with  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  which 
paid  all  production  costs  and  provided 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  prints  for  na- 
tionwide circulation." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  public  agency 
is  going  to  do  a  film  on  public  resources 
in  the  public  interest,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion should  be  paid  by  the  public  instead 
of  by  an  Interest  group.  I  can  imagine 
26^2  minutes  of  16-mlllimeter  sound  and 
color  on  Santa  Barbara  "made  in  cooper- 
ation with — an  oil  company — which  paid 
all  production  costs  and  provided  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  with  prints  for  nation- 
wide circulation." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imamimous  con- 
sent that  the  Interior  Department  press 
release,  announcing  the  availability  of 
this  film,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Natuual  Resoctkces  or  Oregon  Abx  Dkpictkd 
IN  New  Mineb  BuREAtr  Motion  Picture 
The  balanced  conservation  program  that 
has  helped  a  modern  western  State  con- 
serve environmental  values  while  accelerat- 
ing economic  growth  Is  portrayed  In  "Ore- 
gon and  Its  Natural  Resources,"  a  new  16 
mm  sound-and-color  motion  ptctiire  now 
available  from  the  film  library  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  26  Vi -minute  film  was  made  In  coop- 
eration with  Atlantic  Richfield  Company, 
which  paid  all  production  costs  and  pro- 
vided the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  prints  for 
nationwide  circulation  on  free,  short-term 
loan  to  schools,  civic  and  scientific  groups, 
and  other  organizations  Interested  In  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

A  scenic  opening  depicts  the  natural  gifts 
bestowed  on  Oregon  and  shows  how  each 
gift  presents  a  challenge  for  wise  develop- 
ment and  efficient  use.  A  brief  animated  se- 
quence orients  the  viewer  to  the  State's  geo- 
graphical features  before  the  camera  shows 
bow  Oregon's  people  have  met  the  challenges 
presented  by  the  State's  widely  varying  to- 
pography. 

Systematic  control  of  abundant  but  poor- 
ly distributed  water  resources  Is  seen  as 
the  key  to  much  of  Oregon's  economic  prog- 
ress. Viewers  are  shown  how  a  network  of 
dama  on  the  State's  rivers  controls  Qoods, 
produces  hydroelectric  power,  and  provides 
irrigation  water,  and  how  the  reservoirs  be- 
hind several  dams  have  been  made  Into 
scenic  recreation  areas. 

Succeeding  episodes  depict  the  different 
sectors  of  Oregon's  economy  today:  for  for- 
estry, scenes  of  timber  management,  lum- 
bering, and  wood  products  manufacturing: 
for  agriculture,  sequences  illustrating  the  va- 
riety of  the  State's  farming  operations;  for 
fisheries,  views  of  salmon  using  fish  ladders 
to  bypass  dams,  and  of  fish  hatchery  and 
stocking  practices:  for  minerals,  sequences 
on  aluminum,  titanium,  zirconium,  and 
nickel  ore  processing:  for  leisure-time  ac- 
tivities, scenes  of  Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
ocean  beaches,  water  sports,  along  with  the 
Pendleton  Roundup,  Ashland's  Shakespear- 
ean Festival,  Albany's  Timber  Carnival,  and 
Portland's  Rose  Festival.  Produced  by  Audio 
Productions  of  New  York,  the  flUn  la  a  con- 
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stant  reminder  that  man  must  work  In  har- 
mony with  nature  to  assure  wise  develop- 
ment and  use  of  natural  resources. 

Prints  of  "Oregon  and  Its  Natural  Re- 
sources" can  be  obtained  on  free,  short-term 
loan  from  Motion  Pictures,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
4800  Forbes  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213.  Pros- 
pective borrowers  should  state  that  they 
have  available  a  16  mm  sotmd  projector  and 
an  experienced  operator.  The  Bureau  pays 
outgoing  p>o8tage;  the  borrower  pays  return 
postage  and  for  any  damage  to  the  print 
other  than  normal  wear. 


Axelson,  Colonel,  OS,  Commanding  Officer, 
U.S.  Army  Land  Warfare  Laboratory,  Aber- 
deen Proving  Oround,  Maryland. 


FEDERAL  CIVIL  SERVANTS  OP  THE 
YEAR^-BALTIMORE  FEDERAL  EX- 
ECUTIVE BOARD  AWARDS  LUNCH- 
EON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  do  and  what  other 
men  can  do  is  the  6  million  hands,  the 
6  million  feet,  and  the  24  million  work- 
day hours  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
that  he  can  coimt  on. 

If  the  President  is  to  accomplish  the 
reforms  that  he  seeks — whether  in  the 
area  of  welfare  or  the  draft,  it  will  be 
through  the  dedicated  effort  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  the  civil  service. 

To  the  civil  servants,  we  owe  the  debt 
of  recognition.  Last  week,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  a  luncheon  at 
which  seven  civil  servsmts  out  of  some 
65,000  Federal  employees  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  were  singled  out  for  their 
achievements  in  the  nonscientiflc  and 
the  scientific  career  fields. 

In  the  nonscientific  field,  Mr.  Harold 
Brager  of  the  Baltimore  ofBce  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  was  selected  as 
the  Outstanding  Federal  Civil  Servant 
of  the  Year.  His  coimterpart  on  the 
scientific  side  was  Mr.  George  Friedman 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  In 
Baltimore,  Md. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  list  of  the  finalists  and  their 
sponsors  in  the  Federal  civil  servant  of 
of  the  year  program  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

rtNAUSTS  — 

Nonactentiflc 

Harold  Brager.  Sponsored  by  Mr.  Irving 
Machlz,  District  Director  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, Baltimore  District  Office. 

Joseph  W.  Hlnton.  Sponsored  by  E.  L. 
Perry,  Captain.  USCO,  Commanding  Officer. 
tr.S.  Coast  Guard  YARD.  Curtis  Bay.  Mary- 
land. 

James  R.  Thomas.  Sponsored  by  Dr.  Victor 
C.  Welch,  Hospital  Director.  Vsteraos  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  Perry  Point.  Mary- 
land. 

Paul  K.  Shutt.  SpcKisored  by  Paul  R.  Cerar. 
Colonel.  CmlC,  Commanding  Officer.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Maryland. 

Scientifio 

George  Friedman.  Sponsored  by  Robert  M. 
Ball,  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  So- 
cial Security  Admlnlatnvtlon,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Charles  E.  Depkln.  Sponsored  by  Paul  A. 
Troup,  Jr.,  Col'Uiel,  Infantry,  Acting  Com- 
mander, Department  of  the  Army,  Materiel 
Testing  Directorate,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  Maryland. 

Peter  B.  Ferrara.  Sponsored  by  Rudolph  A. 


WALTER  REUTHER 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Walter  Reuther  is  a  great 
tragedy. 

Walter  Reuther  was  involved  in  every 
major  social  issue  of  his  time.  And  he  was 
ahead  of  his  time  on  many  of  them. 

As  an  activist,  young  people  can  look 
upon  no  better  example.  To  Walter  Reu- 
ther, the  needs  of  the  workingman  tran- 
scended merely  higher  wages. 

His  desire  to  Improve  the  human  con- 
dition took  him  wherever  Injustice  and 
inequity  existed.  This  passion  was  in  him 
as  a  16-year-old  corrugating  plant 
worker  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  It  was  as 
strong  last  month  when  he  was  reelected 
for  the  13th  time  as  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers. 

His  vision  of  how  to  revitalize  not  only 
the  American  trade  union  movement,  but 
the  entire  fabric  of  society,  made  him  one 
of  the  truly  great  social  architects  of  our 
time.  Walter  Reuther's  untimdy  death 
is  a  tremendous  loss,  not  only  to  the  1.8 
million  working  men  he  led,  but  also  to 
the  poor  whose  cause  he  championed  wlUi 
great  vigor  and  understanding. 

He  appeared  as  a  witness  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, first  In  the  crisis  of  the  cities  in 
1966,  then  in  health  care  in  1968. 

In  both  sets  of  hearings,  one  found  In 
Walter  Reuther  a  man  of  deep  commit- 
ment and  a  deep  passion  for  the  great 
problems  and  issues  facing  this  coimtry. 

Walter  Reuther  had  a  pcutlcular  ap- 
peal to  and  love  for  the  workingman  be- 
cause he  was  a  great  teacher  who  under- 
stood, and  genuinely  loved,  people.  It  was 
easy  to  know  and  like  Walter  Reuther. 
He  was  an  outgoing  man.  He  was  a  kind 
and  humane  man. 

I  am  grieved  that  we  have  lost  at  this 
critical  time  In  our  history  so  important 
a  national  voice. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  today's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Walter  Reuther 

It  was  hard  to  resist  Walter  Reuther.  He 
took  you  by  storm,  by  charm,  by  agility  In 
argument,  by  the  unrelenting  force  of  his 
own  certainties,  by  the  infectious  exuberance 
of  his  personaUty.  Politicians,  Industrial  po- 
tentates, peers  in  the  labor  movement  fought 
him  and  usually  succumbed  to  him  in  one 
way  or  another.  He  left  his  Imprint  upon  the 
social  and  economic  Ufe  of  the  tJnlted  States 
more  IndeUbly,  perhaps,  than  any  political 
figure  In  his  time,  Franklin  Roosevelt  ex- 
cepted. He  was  part  labor  leader,  part  social 
reformer,  part  evangfrilst.  But  It  was  always 
through  the  labor  movement,  as  the  responsi- 
ble head  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union, 
that  he  functioned.  He  understood  that  the 
welfare  of  workers  was  Inseparable  from  the 
welfare  of  the  national  community. 

Nothing  seemed  insurmoimtable  to  Walter 
Reuther.  So  he  was  ceaselessly  putting  for- 
ward romantic.  Imaginative  schemes.  He  pro- 
posed when  America  got  Into  World  War 
n  a  fantastic  Idea — which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Reuther  Plan — ^for  converting  tbe  ma- 


chine tools  of  tbe  automobile  Industry  Into 
insti-uments  for  manufacturing  airplanes:  it 
resulted  In  the  greatest  air  armada  ever 
known.  He  sought  for  the  workers  he  rep- 
resented not  merely  pay  Increases  but  a 
share  In  the  productivity  of  Industry — a 
share  even  In  Industrial  planning — that 
would  ensure  for  them  a  f uU  partldpatioo  in 
the  potentialities  of  the  American  economy. 
He  was  an  extraordinarily  shrewd,  resource- 
ful and  tough  bargainer  for  all  sorts  of  in- 
novations Initially  derided  and  resisted  by 
Industry — pension  plans,  productivity  raises, 
profit  sharing,  long-term  contracts,  health 
and  welfare  benefits.  Increased  leisure  time, 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

Reuther  made  the  UAW  a  fighting  foit^ 
for  social  ends  beyond  the  special  Interests 
of  Its  members.  He  led  It  into  the  acceptance 
of  fair  employment  formulas:  and  he  made 
it  a  spearhead  of  the  drive  for  civil  rights.  He 
appealed  to  the  best  instincts  of  his  follow- 
ers and  of  his  counfrymen  generally.  "The 
unfinished  business  of  this  century,"  he 
said,  "Is  the  problem  of  maintaining  full 
employment  In  an  expanding  economy 
based  upon  the  fair  and  healthy  relationship 
between  wtigee,  prices  and  prc^ts  .  . 

In  short,  he  thought  of  labor  unions  as  a 
movement  rather  than  a  business.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions as  an  architect  of  that  group's  merger 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
as  vice-president  of  the  combine,  he  sought, 
against  rather  obdvirate  odds  and  with  scant 
success,  to  revitalize  the  labor  movement  and 
to  focus  its  attention  on  larger  goals  than 
mere  wage  Increases.  Failing  m  this,  he  took 
his  union  out  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  form  a  new 
alliance.  He  leaves  an  immense  estate  to  his 
helTB.  There  Is  very  little  of  fortune  in  It 
because  he  valued  frugality  more  than  In- 
diilgenoe.  But  there  Is  a  rich  bequest  of 
idealism,  of  optimism,  of  social  statesman- 
ship. And,  as  always,  all  Americans  are 
among  his  beneficiaries. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  J.  McMULLEN  OP 
CUMBERLAND,  MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Mary- 
land lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
residents  recently  when  John  J.  McMul- 
len  of  Cumberland  passed  away. 

Mr.  McMullen  distinguished  himself 
in  all  that  he  did.  be  it  as  publisher 
of  Cumberlsmd's  two  dally  newsptapers 
or  asTi  member  of  the  State  roads  com- 
mission. A  quiet  man,  he  shied  away  from 
publicity  while  woriting  diligently  for  a 
number  of  worthy  causes  to  benefit  the 
Cumberland  area.  He  will  be  missed  by 
all  who  knew  him  and  by  those  who 
benefited  by  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Mullen's  death  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

John  J.  McMttixkn 

John  J.  McMullen.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Tima  and  AUeganian  Company,  ahled 
away  from  personal  pubUclty  even  though 
he  was  the  publisher  of  CiunberUnd's  news- 
papers for  many  years.  Mr.  McMullen.  who 
died  Monday,  enjoyed  being  the  first  to  know 
what  was  going  on  In  the  community  and 
he  wanted  other  people  to  know  about  it, 
but  he  often  requested  that  his  nante  be  kept 
out  of  a  story  when  In  fact  he  was  th«  most 
Important  participant  In  tbe  event  being 
related. 
No  one,  except  bis  most  Intimate  assoclatss. 
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hftd  any  conception  of  th«  miiy  ar«»  better 
meni  projects  In  which  he  played  a  m»Jor 
and  decisive  role. 

One  of  his  behind  the  ecen^  activities  was 
his  Interest  In  the  establlshnyent  of  Allegany 
Community  College.  He  waaj  an  important 
figure  In  helping  make  possible  the  new 
campus  and  was  lnstrument>J  through  his 
state  connections  in  having  Route  40  and 
WlUlams  Road  Joined  with  a  modern  link  so 
that  the  college  could  be  rsached  In  easy 
fashion  from  two  directions. 

Mr.  McMullen  was  a  "bom  Democrat"  but 
he  never  became  too  lmmerse<  I  In  Democratic 
politics  to  realize  that  his  p«rty  did  not  al- 
ways have  the  best  candidates 

If  there  was  any  one  thlnfe  which  domi- 
nated Mr.  McMullen's  life  In  [recent  years.  It 
was  his  desire  to  Improve  Wes  tern  Maryland's 
highway    connections    with    all    the    major 

cities. 

Both  as  a  member  of  the  (Maryland  State 
Roads  Commission  and  as  an  Individual.  Mr. 
McMullen  worked  hard  to  reach  these  goals. 
He  accomplished  much  of  Ihls  during  his 
lifetime  and  was  looking  lorward  to  the 
bidding  on  the  phase  of  the  National  Free- 
way contract  which  would  tjjte  the  road  to 
the  Garret  County  line.  Tie  highways  of 
this  area  wUl  always  fumlsi  a  monument 
to  bis  attainments. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Jpper  Potomac 
River  Commission,  a  group  wl^ich  constructed 
the  Savage  River  Dam.  This  )ed  to  a  cleaner 
and  controlled  supply  of  waller  In  the  Poto- 
mac Klver  and  the  project  w  ts  Instrumental 
in  the  refurbishing  of  the  Lu  se  Mill  of  West- 
vaco.  Inc.  He  was  also  looXing  forward  to 
construction  of  the  Bloomlnjton  Dam. 

Mr.  McMullen  always  looted  at  the  "big 
picture"  and  never  aUowed  little  things  to 
blur  the  scene.  He  felt  that  t  something  was 
worth  doing  and  would  lEiprove  Western 
Maryland,  a  way  could  be  found  to  accom- 
plish the  task. 

Not  the  least  of  Mr.  McMu  Uen's  traits  was 
his  friendliness  and  his  willingness  to  help 
people.  This  was  demonstratf  d  by  the  many 
times  he  went  out  of  his  wajl  to  be  of  service 
to  someone  who  needed  asslsjtance  and  to  his 
keen  interest  in  the  AUegani  County  League 
for  Crippled  Children.  | 

Mr.  McMullen  served  his  Community  well 
and  will  be  missed. 


ORAL  CONTRACI 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  1970  issue  of  the  Progressive  in- 
includes  an  article.  enUUeti  "The  PiU  and 
the  PubUcs  Right  To  Kniw."  written  by 
the  distinguished  reporter  Mr.  Morton 
Minte.  The  article  deals  with  the  9  days 
of  hearings  held  early  tHis  year  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  under  the|  chairmanship 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nklsow).  I 

The  primary  purpose  ojf  the  hearings, 
as  stated  by  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
was  to  determine  whethet  or  not  women 
are  being  given  adequate  information 
about  oral  contraceptives  so  that  they 
may  malw  an  intelligent  and  informed 
decision  with  regard  to  their  use.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  Gallup  poll 
conducted  during  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary showed  that  a  startling  two-thirds 
of  pill-taking  women  said  they  had  never 
been  told  about  the  possible  hazards  by 
their  physicians.  On  the  basis  of  this,  the 
February  9  isstie  of  Newsweek  concluded : 

In  light  of  the  (OaUup)  survey,  the  Sub- 
commKtee'B  coaicem  was  w^ll  founded. 

Charlies 


In  addition.  Dr 
Commissioner  of  the  PooA 


mlnistraUon,  stoted  he  had  "come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  information  being 
supplied  to  the  patient  in  the  case  of  oral 
contraceptives  is  insuflQcient  and  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  present  policy  is  in 
order."  To  remedy  the  situation  the  FDA 
will  require  that  a  "reminder  leaflet"  be 
placed  in  each  package  of  oral  contra- 
ceptives going  to  the  user. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  courage  and  per- 
sistence in  bringing  this  vitally  impor- 
tant matter  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
In  my  opinion  he  has,  indeed,  performed 
a  great  service  to  the  American  people. 

I  £isk  xmanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Piix  and  the  Public's  Right  To  Know 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
During  the  recent  hearings  on  The  Pill, 
spokesmen  for  population  control  organiza- 
tions charged  that  vast  numbers  of  women 
were  being  scared  off  the  drugs,  would  be- 
come pregnant,  and  would  bear  children  who. 
being  unwanted,  would  be  beaten  by  their 
parents. 

Phyllis  Plotrow,  former  executive  director 
of  the  Population  Crisis  Committee,  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  there  will  be  a  crop  of 
"Nelson  babies,"  In  dubious  honor  of  Senator 
Oaylord  A.  Nelson,  the  Wisconsin  Democrat 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Monopoly 
Subcommittee.  His  Republican  colleague 
from  Kansas.  Senator  Robert  J.  Dole,  who 
can  be  counted  upon  by  the  drug  Industry 
for  support  at  climactic  moments,  came 
through  again.  The  "Nelson  babies"  phrase, 
he  said,  "U  all  right  with  me." 

If  it  really  Is  all  right,  which  It  really  Isn't, 
then  It  also  Is  all  right,  presumably,  to  per- 
sonalize any  diseases  caused  by  The  PIU — say, 
•Plotrow  strokes "  or  "Dole  thromboembol- 
isms." 

This  means  little  episode  would  not  be 
worth  recounting  were  It  not  for  a  couple  of 
facts.  One  Is  that  the  "Nelson  babies"  phrase 
attracted  substanUal  attenUon  In  news 
media.  A  second  fact  Is  that  a  troubling  Im- 
pression emerges  from  a  reading  of  the  hear- 
ing transcript:  that  the  slur  on  Nelson  was 
symptomatic  of  the  attitudes  of  certain  popu- 
lation control  advocates.  They  were  angry  not 
only  at  Nelson,  who  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  articulate  supporters  of 
family  plarmlng  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  also  at 
much  of  the  press  and  even,  far-fetched  as  It 
may  sound,  at  the  application  of  democratic 
process  to  their  particular  cause,  worthy  and 
important  as  It  Is. 

Consider  Dr.  Harold  Schulman  of  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  While  denying 
that  he  was  urging  'a  type  of  censorship." 
he  said.  "If  hearings  such  as  this  are  going 
to  be  held.  I  believe  the  committee  must 
carefully  plan  and  screen  all  individuals  who 
are  Invited  to  testify  as  to  the  content  of 
their  testimony."  The  ABM.  Vietnam,  Laos- 
subjects  such  as  these  may  be  the  subject 
of  Congressional  hearings  but  not,  he  was 
suggesting,  something  as  sensitive  as  The  Pill. 
Dr.  Anna  L  Southam.  of  Columbia  College 
of  Phyiclans  &  Surgeons,  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee, "I  beg  the  press  to  report  accurately 
or  not  at  all."  But  she  created  a  strong  Im- 
pression that,  deep  down,  she  would  prefer 
no  reporting  at  aU  to  accurate  reporting  of. 
say.  a  statement  that  The  Pill  "should  be 
monitored  and  restricted  to  women  who  can- 
not use  other  methods  effectively."  That 
statement  happens  to  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Philip  A.  Corf  man.  director  of  the  Center 
for  Population  Research  at  the  National 
Institute  for  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
C  Edwards,  velopment.  Dr.  Southam  did  not  say  if  she 
and  Drug  Ad-     was  troubled  by  the  accurate  reporting  of  the 


uneasiness  about  wldaqiread  use  of  The  Fill 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Louis  M.  Hellman.  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration's outside  consultants  on  contracep- 
tion. 

So  far  as  Is  known,  no  one  has  compleilned 
of  Inaccuracy  In  the  reporting  of  another 
authoritative  statement:  that  until  recently 
the  effects  of  The  Pill  were  "Inadequately 
investigated  or  ignored.  ...  No  tissue  or 
organ  system  Is  free  from  a  biological,  func- 
tional and  or  morphological  effect.  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  changes  appear  to  be  reversible  after 
short  periods  of  treatment,  but  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  form  Judgments  on  the  reversibility 
of  some  of  the  changes  resulting  from  pro- 
longed administration."  That  statement  was 
made  by  Dr.  Hilton  A  Salhanlk  of  Harvard 
and  two  other  scientists  who,  in  behalf  of 
the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health,  ran  a 
workshop  on  the  metabolic  effects  of  The  Pill. 
Dr.  Southam  also  was  upset  by  "non-medi- 
cal science  writers"  (possibly  Including  the 
generallst  writing  this  article) .  as  was  Dr. 
Schulman.  This  was  a  way  of  saying  that 
they  disapprove  of  those  reporters  who  dis- 
closed, among  other  things,  that  the  safety 
of  The  Pill  had  not  been  demonstrated  be- 
fore massive  use  began.  In  Dr.  Southam's 
view,  such  reporters  do  "a  disservice  to  the 
consumer  who  should  depend  on  her  doctor 
for  advice."  Which  doctor?  Southam  or 
Corfman?  Schulman  or  Salhanlk?  Perhaps 
Alan  P.  Quttmacher.  president  of  Planned 
Parenthood-World  Federation.  His  case  may 
be  the  most  Interesting  of  the  lot. 

Physicians  have  prescribed  The  Pill  for 
millions  of  American  women — far  more  than 
the  8.5  million  estimated  to  be  taking  It  cur- 
rently. In  his  prepared  statement.  Dr.  Qutt- 
macher cited  a  Gallup  Poll  In  the  Febru- 
ary 9  Issue  of  Newsweek.  One  highly  reveal- 
ing disclosure  In  the  article  was  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  women  quitting  The  Pill  said 
their  doctors  had  failed  to  apprise  them  of 
the  risks — some  of  which,  especially  blood- 
clotting  diseases,  have  been  demonstrated. 
When  asked  about  the  disclosure  by  Senator 
Nelson,  Guttmacher  said.  "No,  I  do  not  re- 
member that." 

Guttmacher  did  not  assert  that  doctors 
had  educated  themselves  about  The  Pill  be- 
fore massively  prescribing  It;  Indeed,  he  con- 
ceded— under  questioning — ^that  "perhaps 
the  American  physician  has  been  remiss  in 
not  trying  to  educate  himself  about  the  In- 
tricacies of  The  Pill."  For  such  hope  as  It 
may  offer,  his  claim  was  that  the  medical 
profession  Is  "educable." 

Nelson  brought  up  one  of  the  numerous 
drug  company  pamphlets  that  made  bla- 
tantly misleading,  and  sometimes  downright 
false,  euphoric  statements  about  safety. 
Guttmacher  agreed,  as  he  had  to  do,  that 
such  statements  were  far  out  of  line.  But  he 
had  not,  and  other  populatlon-oontrol  advo- 
cates had  not,  protested  the  pamphlets  when 
protest  might  have  done  some  good — during 
the  decade  of  the  1960s  when  doctors  were 
handing  them  out  by  the  millions.  The  pro- 
tests came  from  the  FDA  and  the  "non-medi- 
cal science  writers"  disdained  by  the  South- 
ams  and  the  Schulmans. 

It  was  with  poor  grace  that  the  population- 
control  leaders  laid  down  a  barrage  of  at- 
tacks on  Nelson  for  holding  hearings,  the  en- 
tire piupose  of  which  was  to  determine  if 
women  were  being  adequately  Informed  about 
known  and  possible  hazards  of  The  PIU.  In  an 
exchange  with  the  Senator,  Guttmacher  did 
say  that  the  hearings  had  "served  a  useful 
purpose  in  making  the  doctor  more  careful," 
and  General  WilUam  H.  I>raper.  Jr.,  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Population  Crisis  CSommlt- 
tee,  predicted  that  "the  long-range  effect  .  .  . 
will  be  constructive  and  In  the  interest  of 
the  American  people." 

But  on  the  whole  Guttmacher's  perform- 
ance was  badly  flawed.  He  went  through  the 
tired  and  meaningless  routine  of  comparing 
the  fatality  rates  of  women  on  TTie  PIU  and 
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women  In  auto  accidents.  He  kept  aaylng  that 
It  hasnt  been  proved,  or  that  It  Is  "conjec- 
ture," that  The  PIU  may  cause  cancer,  heart 
disease,  dlabertee,  or  other  diseases.  That  Is 
true,  but  he  failed  to  say  that  the  testing 
which  would  establish  whether  The  PIU  does 
or  does  not  cause  these  and  other  dread 
maladies  has  not  been  done. 

Last  September  the  FDA's  consultants  on 
The  PIU  produced  a  report  of  almost  unre- 
Ueved  grlmness.  To  escape  It  they  came  up 
with  a  legalistic  gimmick.  Saying  that  the  law 
does  not  define  safety,  they  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  The  Pill  earns  "the  designation 
safe  within  the  Intent  of  the  legislation."  Dr. 
Guttmacher  approved  of  that  conclusion.  It 
Is  "verbiage  which  Is  difficult  to  define."  he 
testified.  "But  at  least  It  Is  verbiage  which 
does  create  a  certain  sense  of  complacency 
In  the  user." 

Dr.  Guttmacher  himself  has  produced 
verbiage  which  tranqulllzed  women  so  they 
could  be  hormonlzed.  Until  studies  demon- 
strated a  cause-effect  relation  between  The 
PIU  and  clotting,  he  was  saying  it  hadn't  been 
proved  that  there  was  such  a  connection.  "It 
can  be  stated  flatly  that  the  pills  do  not  In- 
terfere with  a  woman's  abiUty  to  bear  chil- 
dren when  she  stops  taking  them,"  be  said 
In  a  signed  article  In  the  February.  1966  Issue 
of  Good  Housekeeping.  It  can  be  stated  flatly 
that  this  statement,  challengeable  even  be- 
fore he  made  it.  Is  In  error:  Some  women  do 
become  Infertile. 

In  the  February  9  Newsweek  article.  It  was 
noted  that  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  women 
polled  recently  had  stopped  using  The  PIU, 
and  that  only  one-third  of  them,  or  six  per 
cent,  had  g^ven  as  their  reason  doubts  gen- 
erated by  the  Nelson  hearings.  But  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  Dr.  Elizabeth  B.  Connell  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  next  day  Dr.  Guttmacher, 
put  the  blame  on  Nelson  for  the  entire 
eighteen  per  cent.  With  the  eighteen  per 
cent  as  a  base,  they  made  extrapolations 
about  the  ultimate  number  of  resulting  preg- 
nancies (with  scant  regard  for  those  women 
who  switched  to  methods  other  than  The 
PHI)  and  child  batterings  (without  acknowl- 
edging the  lack  of  an  established  correla- 
tion between  children  who  were  unwanted 
at  the  time  of  conception  and  children  who 
are  beaten.)  It  was  even  suggested  that  large 
numbers  of  women,  because  of  the  hearings, 
already  had  become  pregnant  and  were  seek- 
ing abortions.  This  suggestion  was  knocked 
down  by  the  calendar. 

The  Nelson  hearings  began  on  January  14. 
Dr.  Connell's  testimony  was  figured  to  have 
been  completed  and  mailed  off  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  February  19.  That  was  five  or 
six  days  short  of  the  time  needed  for  a  num- 
ber of  women  to  be  frightened  by  the  hear- 
ings, stop  using  The  Pill,  become  fertile, 
conceive,  and  be  reUably  tested  for  preg- 
nancy. 

Some  other  points  got  burled  Ln  the  rather 
fast  shuffle  In  which  witnesses  such  as  Dr. 
Connell  engaged.  For  example.  mlUlons  of 
women  have  given  up  The  PiU  over  the  years 
because  they  didn't  like  the  synthetic  hor- 
mones, or  because  of  other  reasons  unre- 
lated to  criticism  of  the  drugs.  Nelson  cited 
a  Chicago  study  showing  that  within  two 
months  of  Inception  of  use,  forty  per  cent 
of  a  group  of  women  stopped  using  The 
PiU. 

At  one  point  in  the  hearings  Nelson  said 
In  exasperation,  "I  think  there  has  been  a 
rather  great  con  game  played  on  the  Ameri- 
can public."  But  why  would  such  a  thing  be 
done?  The  answer  Is  In  significant  part  that 
The  PUl  drove  a  wedge  between  "woman"  and 
"women" — between  the  individual  and  social 
engineering,  between  safety  for  one  person 
and  efficacy  among  millions. 

Once  evidence  of  hazards  began  to  develop 
and  be  reported,  the  population  control 
people  were  put  In  a  dilemma.  How  could 
attention  be  caUed  to  the  rlslcs  without  perU 
to  tbelr  cause?  How  could  they  call  atten- 


tion to  dishonesty  In  pamphlets  published 
by  manufacturers  and  distributed  by  doctors 
without  simultaneously  faulting,  say,  an  as- 
sertion such  as  one  made  by  Dr.  John  Rock. 
In  the  January.  1968  Issue  of  family  Circle, 
that  The  PIU  "Is  perfectly  safe"?  How  could 
they  help  but  be  nervous  about  fair  report- 
ing? How  could  they  not  be  privately  terri- 
fied by  the  prospect  of  Senate  hearings  In- 
tended to  eUclt  literally  vital  facts,  rather 
than  "verbiage"  which  creates  "complacency" 
In  the  user? 

During  an  exchange  with  Guttmacher. 
Nelson  asked.  "Do  we  have  a  right  not  to 
have  public  hearings  and  not  to  make  the 
Information  available  on  the  ground  that  all 
the  press  may  not  carry  It  the  way  some 
people  think  they  ought  to  carry  it?  Or  that 
It  Is  too  complicated  for  the  pubUc  to  under- 
stand? Is  this  the  kind  of  decision  that  we 
have  a  right  to  make,  to  withhold  knowledge 
developed  by  the  (Government  itself],  or 
should  these  matters  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge,  counting,  as  it  seems  we 
always  have  to  do,  upon  the  ultimate  good 
Judgment  of  the  pubUc  to  come  to  a  reason- 
able conclusion? 

"Very  frequently.  In  a  free  country,  i>eople 
do  not  come  to  reasonable  conclusions,"  Nel- 
son went  on.  "That  is  no  reason  for  sub- 
mitting an  arbitrary  system.  .  .  .  This  Is 
one  of  the  risks.  It  seems  to  me,  of  having  a 
free  society  In  which  there  are  many  risks." 

It  Is  useful  to  see  The  PlU  first  of  all  as  a 
piece  of  technology,  much  as  DDT,  say.  is 
a  piece  of  technology,  albeit  in  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent area.  We  did  not  know  what  we  were 
doing  when  we  bought  The  PIU,  Jxist  as  we 
did  not  know  what  we  were  doing  when  we 
bought  DDT.  The  testing  of  The  PIU  having 
been  ludicrously  Inadequate,  and  massive 
unscientific  and  sometimes  dishonest  pro- 
motion of  The  PIU  having  proceeded  apace 
despite  the  inadequacy  of  testing,  we  are 
today,  and  will  remain  for  a  long  time, 
Ignorant  of  the  full  range  of  its  potentials 
for  pollution  of  the  bodies  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings.  We  have  not  even  undertaken 
the  studies  which  would  teU  us  of  possible 
effects  on  the  offspring  of  some  of  those 
human  beings. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  sales  of  The  PUI 
should  be  halted  (among  other  things,  this 
would  create  a  bootleg  market).  Neither  is 
population  control  the  Issue  (not  only  be- 
cause Senator  Nelson  Is  for  It.  but  also 
because  the  effectiveness  of  The  PIU  In  con- 
trolling world  population  has  been  drasti- 
cally oversold) .  The  Issue,  rather.  Is  the  ra- 
tional and  humane  use  of  technology.  It  Is 
not  easy  to  forgive  a  con  game  In  which 
women  who  do  not  need  The  PIU,  because 
they  have  acceptable  alternatives,  are  In- 
ducMsd  to  use  It  in  order  to  provide  reassvtr- 
ance  to  women  who  do  need  It. 


KENT  STATE — ^TARGET:   MIDDLE 
AMERICA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  trag- 
edy at  Kent  State  not  only  has  stunned 
a  nation;  it  has  struck  so  deeply  because 
the  campus  in  our  minds  is  so  representa- 
tive of  the  quiet  coimtryside  of  middle 
America. 

However,  FYitz  Marquardt.  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic.  In 
an  editorial  entitled  "Target:  Middle 
America,"  published  on  May  6,  1970.  has 
set  forth  some  discerning  facts  that 
might  have  warned  about  the  tragedy. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity In  its  printed  record  of  hearings 
already  has  reported  that  the  Kent  State 
campus  was  a  target  of  the  "war"  de- 
clared by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society — SDS — as  early  as  the  1968-69 
academic  year. 


The  editorial  cites  this  public  record 
to  include  utterances  of  SDS  spokesmen 
at  Kent  State  in  the  Spring  of  1969  that: 

We'll  start  blowing  up  buildings.  They  used 
guns  at  ComeU  and  they  got  what  they 
wanted — It  wlU  come  to  that  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  "quiet  countryside 
of  middle  America"  is  the  target  of  those 
bent  on  violence  and  disruption.  It  is  a 
tragedy  when  innocents  fall  victim  to 
their  brew. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TAScrr:  Middle  America 

Students  and  national  guardsmen  con- 
fronted each  other  Monday  afternoon  at 
Kent  State  University  in  Ohio.  Four  students. 
Including  two  girls,  were  klUed.  They  were 
the  first  fatalities  in  the  campus  iinrest  that 
has  been  plaguing  the  nation  for  the  last 
four  years. 

Today  Kent  State  University  Is  closed.  It 
may  be  shut  down  for  the  remainder  of  the 
academic  year.  Some  19.000  students  have 
gone  home,  their  educations  disrupted,  per- 
haps ended,  because  of  the  riot. 

No  one,  except  the  Communists  and  Ni- 
hilists, can  take  any  satisfaction  from  this 
tragic  event.  The  nation  can  only  hope  that 
a  many-pronged  Investigation  wUl  reveal 
what  reaUy  happened  at  Kent  State.  Amer- 
icans are  entitled  to  know  exactly  what  led 
to  this  carnage. 

In  a  color  story  describing  the  wiling 
("war"  was  the  wcwd  used)  the  Washington 
Post  News  Service  said,  "This  deadly  encoun- 
ter came  not  at  one  of  the  more  publicized 
'radical'  campuses  of  the  East  or  West  coasts, 
but  in  the  quiet  countryside  of  Middle 
America." 

What  the  Washington  Post  didn't  say  was 
that  Kent  State  University  had  been  forced 
to  drink  the  witches'  broth  of  revolution  for 
months.  The  "war."  again  to  use  the  Post's 
term,  should  have  caught  no  one  by  surprise. 
In  the  academic  year  of  1968-69  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SD6)  deUberat^y 
turned  Kent  State  into  a  laboratory  for  revo- 
lution. The  story  Is  told  In  the  printed  rec- 
ords of  hesirlngs  held  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  in  Washington. 

In  the  winter  of  1968-69.  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Robert  I.  White,  president 
of  the  university.  "The  signals  coming  from. 
SDS  were  so  clear  that  tensions  and  concerns 
were  evident  throughout  the  entire  campus, 
even  to  the  most  casual  observer." 

Among  the  signals  noted  by  the  House  In- 
vestigators, was  a  10-page  mimeographed 
"Organizer's  Manual  for  the  Spring  Offen- 
sive." which  was  distributed  by  the  local 
chapter  of  SDS.  The  manual  demanded  an 
immediate  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam,  an  end  to  Reserve  Offlcers" 
Training  Corps  programs  in  this  country, 
open  admission  to  the  university  of  the 
Third  World  (i.e.,  black  and  white  "working 
class"  members) ,  and  so  on. 

The  Organizer's  Manual  stressed  the  need 
for  "escalating  actions"  as  foUows;  "During 
the  course  of  the  struggle  it  wlU  probably 
be  necessary  and  helpfiU  to  carry  out  a  series 
of  escalating  'mini'  actions  to  help  build 
consciousness  and  dramatize  the  Issue.  Be- 
ginning with  guerrilla  theater  actions  In 
dorms  we  can  escalate  to  disrupting  classes, 
street  marches,  quick  assaults  on  buUdlngs. 
etc..  before  moving  to  the  major  confronta- 
tion of  the  struggle." 

Whether  Monday's  action  was  "the  major 
confrontation"  remains  to  be  seen.  But  this 
year's  demonstrations  foUowed  three  major 
dlsttirbances  In  the  spring  term  of  1968.  The 
first  occurred  April  8.  when  36  to  40  SDS 
marchers  tramped  through  vartoua  unlTeralty 
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buildings   dutntlng    "Ho,    Ho,    ^o.   Ho   Cbl 

The  second  dlsturbuice  took  place  on  April 
16,  when  100  supporters  of  SDS  stormed 
through  two  sets  of  locked  and  c|L»lned  doors 
In  an  effort  to  disrupt  a  disciplinary  hear- 
ing that  had  grown  out  of  the  April  8  dis- 
turbance. "Open  The  Hearings''  and  "Free 
All  Political  Prisoners"  were  the  war  cries 
of  the  demonstrators. 

The  final  dlsturOa^e  of  the  spring  of  1969 
came  on  May  22.  One  witness  t^tlfied  that 
Rick  Sklrvln.  a  speaker  at  a  rallt  In  front  of 
the  Student  Union  Building,  ^d:  "Well 
start  blowing  up  buildings,  we'll  |do  anything 
to  bring  this  (obeenlty  for  school)  down." 

Earlier,  an  SDS  spokesman,  Joyce  Cecora, 
said,  "They  used  guns  at  Comill  and  they 
got  what  they  wanted.  It  will  cpme  to  thJtt 
here." 

Outsiders  played  a  leading  dart  In  pre- 
paring for  Monday's  bloody  affray  at  Kent 
State.  On  April  16,  10  demonsirators  were 
Identified  as  non-students.  On] May  22,  of 
one  group  of  15  demonstrator!,  five  were 
identified  as  students,  five  were  4efinltely  es- 
tablished to  be  non-students,  aiid  the  other 
five  were  not  identified.  One  SD^  leader  who 
showed  up  at  Kent  State  early  in  the  game 
was  Mark  Rudd.  the  leader  of  fcbe  demon- 
stration at  Columbia  Unlverslt] 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  seven 
students  were  convicted  of  Incipng  to  riot 
In  last  year's  affair.  Pour  of  them,  "all  local 
leaders  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety," were  released  from  Ponjage  County 
Jail  at  Ravenna  last  Thursday.  \^ether  they 
were  back  at  Kent  State  for  this  Greek's  dem- 
onstration remains  to  be  seen. 

Kent  State  University  obvlousl(r  is  a  major 
target  of  a  revolutionary  group  |  that  wants 
to  destroy  the  government  of  ithe  United 
States.  That  group,  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society,  is  taking  every  bossible  ad- 
vantage of  rational  dissent  and  timing  It  in- 
to an  assault  on  society.  | 

Where  all  this  might  well  lead  'was  pwlnted 
out  by  Milton  S.  ELsenhower.  chftlrman  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  Violence.  Speak- 
ing at  the  Kent  State  University  Icommence- 
ment  exercises  In  1968,  Elsenhower  said:  "It 
Is  but  a  short  step  from  licentiousness  and 
persistent  violence  to  anarchy,  and  the  .  .  . 
almost  Inevitable  cure  for  anafchy  is  dic- 
tatorship, of  the  right  or  tbe  laft." 

"The  quiet  countryside  of  Middle  Amer- 
ica," to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Washington 
Poet.  Is  now  the  go«l  of  the  radicals  and 
anarchists  who  api>arently  feel  they  have 
carved  out  their  empires  of  destruction  on 
both  coasts. 


THE   SHiENT   MAJORITY 


SPEAKS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  last 
Thursday,  May  7,  I  spoke  to  a  group  of 
Eransvllle,  Ind..  businessmeq  about  the 
present  state  of  the  economy.  In  that 
speech  I  expressed  my  belief  that  the 
270-point  stock  market  decline  since  De- 
cember 1968,  constitutes  a  niassive  vote 
of  noQConfldence  by  the  sileat  majority 
in  President  Nixon's  economic  policies. 
It  represents  their  belief  thlit  inflation 
is  continuing,  not  abating  ks  claimed 
by  the  administration.  | 

Not  only  are  these  tavestors  right  but 
present  governmental  policies,  while 
failing  to  curb  inflation,  niake  it  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  Oovemment 
will  achieve  a  much-needed  Auplus.  The 
present  administration's  policy  of  slow- 
ing down  the  wconnmy  forgets  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Is  a  50-percent 
partner  with  every  corporation  in  this 
country.  'When  corporation  profits  de- 
cline, so  does  Oovemment  revenue. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Sn.KNT   MAjoarrr   Speaks 

The  unsllent  majority  is  trying  to  speak 
to  President  Nixon  but  he  refuses  to  listen. 

On  Monday,  the  stock  market  declined 
19  07  points.  This  was  the  largest  single 
day's  decline  since  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination more  than  six  years  ago.  The 
losses  were  general,  including  both  glamor 
and  blue-chip  stocks.  This  black  day  on  the 
stock  market  was  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  worst  stock  market  decline  since  the 
depression.  Since  December  of  1968,  the  Dow- 
Jones  average  has  lost  more  than  270  points. 
By  Wednesday,  stock  prices  were  at  a  6'/4 
year  low — the  lowest  since  August  9,  1963. 

While  some  of  Monday's  decline  was  caused 
by  force-selling  to  cover  margin  accounts, 
most  was  attributed  to  a  "buyer  strike"  and 
selling  by  institution  and  mutual  fxmds. 
The  message  is  clear — the  small  investors  or 
their  agents  are  getting  out  and  staying  out 
of  the  stock  market.  As  one  stock  market 
analyst  remarked,  "There  Is  simply  no  rea- 
son to  buy  stock."  President  Nixon  prides 
himself  on  his  mystical  abUity  to  listen  to 
the  silent  majority — somewhat  comparable 
to  his  former  talent  of  helping  President 
Elsenhower  make  lonely  decisions.  President 
Nixon  should  spend  less  time  listening  to 
the  silence  and  more  time  listening  to  the 
actual  voice  of  the  stock  market. 

The  270  point  decline  of  the  stock  market 
constitutes  a  massive  vote  of  non-confidence 
by  the  silent  majority  In  Richard  Nixon's 
economic  policies.  The  270  point  decline  In 
the  stock  market  is  an  expression  of  Inves- 
tors' belief  that  inflation  Is  continuing,  not 
abating  as  claimed  by  the  Administration. 
And  the  Investors  are  right.  The  stock  market 
Is  going  down  as  a  measure  of  how  inflation 
is  going  up.  Investors  know.  If  President 
Nixon  does  not,  that  the  Cambodian  escala- 
tion and  the  mini-withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
further  aggravates  our  war-Induced  Inflation 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  White  House,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  refuses  to  either  acknowledge  or 
act  on  the  dire  warnings  of  the  270  point 
decline.  Some  people  apparently  view  the 
stock  market  merely  as  a  gambler's  pit  with 
as  little  Impact  on  the  American  economy  as 
a  French  bicycle  race.  Unquestionably  specu- 
lative adventure  exists  in  the  stock  market, 
but  it  has  been,  and  remains  a  thermometer 
registering  the  health  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. This  thermometer  shows  that  our  econ- 
omy has  both  a  severe  chill  cmd  a  high  fever. 
The  270  point  decline  reflecu  what  has  al- 
ready happened  and  foreshadows  what  will 
happen  in  our  economy. 

The  stock  market  decline  merely  mirrors 
what  has  already  occurred  In  the  credit 
markets.  Due  to  the  high  mterest,  tight 
money  policy  pursued  by  this  and  the  pre- 
vious Administration,  the  private  credit 
markets  have  suffered,  for  the  last  two  years, 
their  own  1929.  President  Nixon's  decision 
not  to  change  his  policy  but  to  continue  It 
has  caused  a  credit  back-up  stretching  from 
New  York  City  to  the  towns  and  townships 
of  Indiana. 

The  credit  capital  is  New  York  City,  yet 
that  city  administration  is  so  out  of  money 
that  Mayor  Lindsay  has  had  to  close  down 
three  anti-drug  centers.  When  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  City  cannot  borrow  money,  the 
Mayor  of  Oary  will  not  be  able  to  borrow 
money  for  school  construcUon,  the  Mayor  of 
Portage  will  not  be  able  to  borrow  money  for 
sewer  construction,  the  Mayor  of  South  Bend 
will  not  be  able  to  borrow  money  for  hospital 
construction.  Some  Indiana  towns,  like  Laf- 
ayette, unable  to  obtain  credit  through 
usual  sources,  are  borroirlng  money  on  the 
basis  of  taxes  allocated  for  the  next  year's 


operation.  The  credit  crunch  is  felt  through- 
out the  country.  $21,440,000  school  bonds  of 
Pennsylvania  will  probably  fail  to  sell  be- 
cause of  a  7  per  cent  ceiling  on  interest. 

High  interest  policy  creates  a  high  roller's 
game  for  high  priced  money  between  big 
business  and  big  government,  freezing  out 
the  small  businessman  and  munlclpalitlee. 
Big  business  capital  expenditures  continue 
to  Increase  and  the  high  interest  costs  are 
transferred  by  tax  deductions  to  the  average 
American  taxpayer.  Ironically,  President 
Nixon's  silent  majority,  forced  from  a  high- 
stakes  game  for  credit,  ends  up  paying  for 
it.  Money  for  the  construction  of  a  gambling 
establishment  in  the  Bahamas  exists,  but  in- 
creasing numbers  of  businesses  will  fall  be- 
cause of  lack  of  credit.  921  businesses  failed 
this  March,  a  6  per  cent  increase  from  last 
March. 

The  main  concern  for  most  businessmen 
will  not  be  greater  profits  but  Just  keeping 
solvent.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  business,  but 
little  profit — nothing  sticking  to  the  ribs. 
The  businessman  and  the  worker  too  find 
themselves  on  a  whirling  carousel  that  is  out 
of  control.  This  Is  the  most  frightening  fact 
of  the  present  situation — the  economy  is 
completely  out  of  control  and  the  Adminis- 
tration does  not  know  it.  They  make  eco- 
nomic predictions  which  are  discredited 
within  days.  The  Administration  Is  out  of 
touch  with  Congress,  it  is  out  of  touch  with 
business.  President  Nixon  believes  In  splendid 
isolationism  domestically  if  not  In  foreign 
affairs. 

Municipalities  need  to  borrow  at  reason- 
able rates  to  keep  taxes  in  check.  Municipali- 
ties, unable  to  borrow  at  reasonable  rates  are 
overburdening  an  antiquated  property  tax 
system.  The  high  interest  rate  is  being  trans- 
fered  to  the  homeowner,  shopkeeper,  the  gas- 
oline station  manager  in  the  form  of  higher 
property  taxes.  Of  course,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  businessman  transfers  his  Increased 
cost  of  doing  business  to  the  consumer.  The 
high  Interest  rates  are  freezing  the  property 
tax  Into  higher  costs  for  bacon  and  eggs. 

So  much  for  the  prosperous  past.  What 
does  the  270  point  decline  tell  us  about  the 
h^py  future? 

(1)  It  foretells  continued  business  failure. 

(2)  It  foretells  continued  decline  of  cor- 
poration profits  resulting  in 

(3)  substantial  government  deficit.  The 
present  Administration's  policy  of  slowing 
down  the  economy  forgets  that  the  Federal 
government  is  a  60  per  cent  partner  with 
every  corporation  in  this  country.  When  cor- 
poration profits  decline,  so  does  government 
revenue.  President  Nixon's  budget  grossly 
understimated  the  loss  of  Federal  revenue 
due  to  the  slowdown  of  business  activities. 
Because  of  this  and  increased  government 
spending,  we  now  face  a  government  deficit 
in  the  neighborhood  of  8  billion  dollars. 

It  also  foretells: 

(4)  continued  high  Interest  rates.  Only 
last  Thursday  Arthur  Bums,  the  new  Ohalr- 
man  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  stated  that 
Interest  rates  have  already  "passed  their 
peaJc"  Only  two  business  days  later.  Interest 
on  the  bond  market  scored  a  record  high.  The 
price  for  triple  A  corporate  bonds  reached 
a  record  high  of  9.19  ptecent.  and  yields  on 
Treasury  sbort  term  bills  rose  to  tbetr  high- 
est level  in  three  months.  Even  for  this  Ad- 
ministration, this  was  quick  refut«tion  of 
their  predictions.  Intereait  rates  wUl  be  higher 
because  of  the  government  deficit  and  Its 
need  to  refinance  916.6  billion  of  mat\irlng 
debts. 

(6)  Continuing  unemployment;  the  pre- 
diction of  some  economlsA«  of  7  per  cent  un- 
ecnployinent  now  seenu  a  tragic  pooalbillty. 

nnaUy,  (6)  continued  deterioration  of  our 
balance  cS  trade  because  our  goods  are  over 
priced  and  In  many  cases,  we  cannot  finance 
them. 

After  almost  two  years.  It  Is  time  to  admit 
that  the  present  unselectlve  high  Interest, 
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tight  money  policy  Is  IneflecUvc  and  counter- 
productive. It  la  asphjrxlating  the  Federal 
goremment  and  threatening  the  very  exig- 
ence of  state  and  local  governments.  Advo- 
cates of  state  rights  should  be  greatly  dls- 
turt)ed  by  the  monetary  poUcy  of  the  na- 
tional government.  The  present  policy  fights 
the  economy,  not  inflation.  Money  is  the  basic 
food  for  our  economy,  without  it  our  econ- 
omy ceases  to  exist.  We  should  immediately 
lower  Interest  rates  and  exp«md  the  money 
supply  to  about  6  per  cent  to  get  the  econ- 
omy going  again. 

We  should  undertake  measxires  to  immedi- 
ately increase  tbls  country's  productivity. 
One  of  the  most  unsettling  symptoms  affect- 
ing our  economy  is  the  market  fall-off  in 
business  productivity.  Output  per  man-hours 
In  1969  rose  at  less  than  one  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  a  3.3  average  since  1946.  Pro- 
ductivity Is  a  real  test  of  our  strength  as  a 
nation,  and  therefore  I  fought  for  a  small 
business  and  farmer's  investment  tax  credit. 
Government  bureaucrats  and  academic  the- 
orists Just  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  when 
business  is  profitable,  workers  productive; 
government  prospers. 

We  shoiild  abandon  the  present  oU  Import 
quota  system  which  seriously  inflates  the 
price  of  gasoline  for  every  American. 

To  reduce  the  severe  strain  on  credit  mar- 
kets, we  must  balance  the  budget.  Reducing 
or  eliminating  unnecessary  government  ex- 
penditures for  such  things  as  the  SST,  a 
plane  for  the  wealthy  only,  the  ABM,  part  of 
our  nUsslle-madness,  and  farm  subsidies, 
among  others,  will  greatly  help  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  If 
President  Nixon  Insists,  as  he  Is  doing  now, 
on  slowing  down  the  economy  and  speeding 
up  the  war,  balancing  the  budget  will  be 
impossible. 

ITie  tragedy  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
is  that  when  change  was  so  desperately  need- 
ed both  In  foreign  and  economic  policy, 
President  Nixon  chose  a  poUcy  of  continuity, 
not  change.  He  has  chosen  to  continue  a  for- 
eign ijollcy  that  caused  our  present  economic 
dislocations.  The  cost  of  Vietnam  Is  infla- 
tion. He  has  chosen  to  continue  an  economic 
policy  that  neither  cured  nor  contained  this 
inflation.  President  Nixon's  failure  to  make 
the  hard  decisions  have  caused  the  hard 
problenvs  of  today. 


PROBLEMS  OF  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  News  American  has  Initiated 
a  campai^rn  to  help  make  Baltimore  and 
vicinity  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
work,  and  do  business. 

Through  a  series  of  articles,  the  pap>er 
plans  to  "point  a  finger  at  those  who  are 
doing  Baltimore  a  disservice,  deliver  a 
pat  on  the  back  to  those  who  are  doing 
it  a  service  and — perhaps  most  impor- 
tant— awake  from  lethargy  those  who  are 
doing  nothing." 

It  is  good  to  see  a  newspaper  roll  up 
its  sleeves  and  commit  its  energy  and 
resources  to  solving  the  crime,  dirty  air 
and  water,  poor  housing,  falling  tax  base, 
and  related  problems  which  have  be- 
seiged  Baltimore  and  other  cities. 

Although  no  one  person  or  institution 
can  do  the  work  needed  to  rehabilitate 
our  cities,  the  News  American  Is  to  be 
commended  for  this  effort  to  help  Balti- 
more. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  institu- 
tions will  consider  starting  similar  pro- 
grams to  help  our  Nation's  cities  in  Uielr 
time  of  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle which  explains  the  News  American's 
commitment  program  be  printed  in  the 

RZCORO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows : 

A  DxcLAXATiON  or  THIS  Newspapek's  Polict: 
CoiucrrMENT 

The  News  American  opens  today  a  cam- 
paign we  are  calling  Commitment. 

It  nveans  simply  that  we  are  conamlttlng 
ourselves  to  helping  make  Baltimore — and 
its  environs — a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
work  and  do  business. 

It  means  that  The  News  American  is  Com- 
mitted: 

To  making  the  leaders  and  Institutions  of 
government  respond  quickly  and  effectively 
to  the  needs  of  our  people. 

To  Improving  our  court  and  penal  systems. 

To  reducing  the  crime  rate. 

To  reducing  environmental  pollution. 

To  improving  ovir  educational  system. 

To  reducing  the  costs  and  improving  the 
quality  of  health  care. 

To  Improved  housing,  both  public  and 
private. 

To  eliminating  drug  abuse. 

In  this  effort  we  hope  to  establish  a  close 
working  relaUonshlp  with  the  community 
Improvement  organizations  and  neighbor- 
hood action  group>s  which  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide a  better  Baltimore.  We  solicit  their  help 
and  suggestions  and  earnestly  pledge  our 
support. 

The  crisis  of  our  cities  is  the  major  prob- 
lem facing  the  United  States.  Baltimore  with 
its  high  crime  rate,  its  shrinking  economic 
base,  its  spreading  blight,  its  inadequate 
schools,  its  unresponsive  institutions,  its 
racial  polarization,  and  Its  apathetic  and 
fesLTful  citizenry  crystallizes  the  American 
dilemma  in  miniature. 

But  there  Is  another  side  to  life  in  the 
city. 

We  Uve  In  a  city  full  of  charm,  rich  with 
untapped  resources  In  servlcee.  In  hotislng. 
providing  opportunity  for  all  and  peopled  by 
colorful,  Imaginative  and  vital  individuals. 

We  beUeve  that  the  deterioration  of  this 
city  is  not  an  Irreversible  process  and  that 
the  News  American  and  Its  readers  can  play 
an  Important  part  In  this  effort. 

Through  commitment,  we  hope  to  point 
a  finger  at  those  who  are  doing  Baltimore 
a  disservice,  deliver  a  pat  on  the  back  to 
those  who  are  doing  it  a  service  and — perhaps 
most  Important — awake  from  their  lethargy 
those  who  are  doing  nothing. 

Neither  this  newspaper,  an  Institution  or 
an  individual  person  can  do  the  Job  alone. 
The  commitment  must  be  made  by  all,  work- 
ing In  a  united  effort  toward  a  common 
goal — the  preservation  and  enrichment  of 
Baltimore. 

Too  often  In  the  past  we  have  beard  the 
cry  that  it  Is  Oovemment  that  must  build 
better  neighborhoods  and  create  a  better  Bal- 
timore. 

But  government  alone  can  not  do  the  Job. 
Indlvldvial  effort  is  needed  by  institutions 
and — most  Importantly — by  people,  your 
neighbors  and  you. 

In  his  January,  1969  Inaugural  address 
President  Nixon  underscored  the  necessity  of 
commitment  when  he  said: 

"To  a  crisis  of  the  spirit  we  need  an  an- 
swer of  the  spirit.  We  are  approaching  the 
limits  of  what  government  alone  can  do. 

"Our  greatest  need  now  is  to  reach  beyond 
government,  to  enlist  the  legions  of  the  con- 
cerned and  committed.  What  has  to  be  done, 
has  to  be  done  by  government  and  people 
together  or  It  will  not  be  done  at  all." 

We  do  not  ascribe  to  the  theory,  frequently 
voiced  from  the  suburbs,  that  it  is  too  late  to 
save  the  City. 

Baltimore  will  not  disappear  and  neither 
wUl  Its  problems.  The  danger  is  as  real  to 
those  outside  Its  boundaries  as  It  Is  to  those 
within,  for  the  failure  of  this  city  wUl  only 
mean  that  Its  bills  must  be  paid  by  the  people 
In  the  23  counties  of  this  state. 

The  question  of  whether  or  Dot  we  should 


make  the  effort  to  save  our  cities  is  no  longer 
relevant;  the  focus  now  Is  how. 

Conmiltment  wlU  focus  Its  attention  In 
several  areas: 

What  contribution  can  an  Individual  make 
that  will  make  a  difference  In  the  future  of 
thU  city? 

How  can  Institutions,  governmental  and 
private,  be  made  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  city  and  its  people? 

Commitment  will  concentrate  on  all  as- 
pects of  city  life — provoking,  hopefully,  not 
discussion  but  action.  The  program  will  focus 
on  the  positive  aspects  of  city  Ufe  and  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  problems  not  simply 
by  criticism  but  by  providing  constructive 
alternatives. 

Our  function  will  be  to  spotlight  the  prob- 
lem areas  and  encourage  you,  our  readers, 
to  do  something  about  them. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  within 
a  few  weeks  millions  of  youngsters  will 
make  preparations  to  spend  all  or  part 
of  the  summer  at  camp.  For  most,  camp 
will  be  a  healthy  and  rewarding  expe- 
rience. Tragically,  however,  for  some,  it 
may  mean  Injury  or  even  death. 

A  careful  study  htis  shown  that  safety 
regulations  affecting  camps  are  generally 
weak  or  nonexistent.  Most  states  lack 
comprehensive  camp  safety  and  health 
laws  and  over  a  third  of  them  have  no 
laws  on  the  subject  at  all. 

A  timely  and  informative  article  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  KlpUnger  maga- 
zine. Changing  Times,  points  out  some 
of  the  potential  hazards  of  youth  camps. 

The  article  stresses  that  while  most 
camps  are  safe  and  well-nm  organiza- 
tions there  is  little  reliable  information 
available  to  the  parent  seeking  to  make 
the  right  choice. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  establishing  nationwide 
standards  for  camp  safety.  The  bill  (S. 
809)  would  provide  a  parent  a  readily 
available  test  with  which  to  Judge  the 
camp  of  his  choice. 

In  the  absence  of  such  standards.  I 
highly  recommend  the  Changing  Times 
article  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  suticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Crscx  the  Kn>s'  StrMifER  Camp  pob  Satttt 

Two  years  ago  In  California,  four  children 
were  killed  and  68  others  were  injured  when 
a  flatbed  truck  driven  by  a  camp  counselor 
overturned  on  an  expressway. 

At  a  camp  in  liCchlgan  a  dilld  learning  to 
scuba  dive  went  down  too  deep  and  came  up 
too  fast.  Surfacing,  he  forgot  to  exhale  and 
bis  lungs  burst. 

An  earUer  tragedy  that  filled  the  papers 
still  haunts  the  memories  of  the  families  in- 
volved. One  warm  day  In  July  a  group  of  tour- 
ing American  boys  paused  on  their  way  up 
an  11.000-foot  mountain  in  Canada's  snow- 
capped Rockies.  At  8,600  feet  their  adult 
leader  dropped  out  of  the  climb,  but  be  gave 
the  boys  p^nnlasion  to  scale  the  peak  that 
is  shuxmea  even  by  skilled  alpinists  in  warm 
weatiier. 

dad  lightly,  11  of  ttie  16  youths  had 
struggled  to  9,500  feet  when  s\ui -softened 
snow  run^led  above  tbem  for  an  Instant  and 
then  swept  seven  boys  to  their  deaths  1,000 
feet  down  the  mountain. 

This  year  more  than  7.000.000  boys  and 
girls  will  troop  off  to  spend  part  ot  IhMr 
summer  at  camp.  For  the  vast  majority, 
/ramping  in  cablns,  cottages  and  tents  along- 
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slde  lakes  and  rivers  or  In 
pleasant  adTentur«,  fondly 
a  few  others  It  may  well 
death,   and   for  survivors  like 
accidents  described  above,  a 
at  tragedy. 

True,  there  Is  risk  In  nearly  everylixlng  we 
do.  Kids  properly  supervised  Ip  a  reputable 
summer  camp  are  probably  saler  than  their 
friends  running  around  the  streets  at  home. 
But  how  can  a  parent  considering  summer 
can4>  for  his  youngster  tell  the  good  one 
from  the  loosely  run  outfit  that  entrusts 
kids'  safety  to  staffers  scarcely  older  or  wiser 
than  the  campers  themselves? 

WHAT  LAWS,  WHnkT 

A  glance  at  the  camp-safety  i  ecord  of  many 
states  proves  that  the  declsloE  Is  not  one  to 
be  left  to  chance. 

Most  states  provide  little  or 
to  protect  children  from  the 
dente  that  can  cripple  or  kill, 
best  Information  available,  the 
of  camp  fatalities  Is  drowning,  which  klUs 
an  estimated  40  youngsters  fcach  summer. 
Yet  40  states  have  no  reqtilrements  for 
counselors   who   oversee   wati^   activities. 

In  46  states  there  simply  ar^  no  rules  gov- 
erning either   the   qualifications   of   vehicle 
drivers  at  camps  or  the  types 
tote  campers  to  and  fro. 

Nineteen  states  neither  Ins 
late  children's  camps  In  any 
states  demand  reports  on 
cldents  and  industrial  Injurlesl  only  a  couple 
require  children's  camps  even  [to  keep  medi- 
cal records  of  severe  lllnesse^  or  btid  acci- 
dents. 

Luckily  for  some  campers  !a  few  states, 
such  as  Michigan  and  Color*lo.  have  pio- 
neered safety  legislation  that  skives  lives.  And 
the  American  Camping  Association  (ACA) 
has  developed  over  the  years  4  set  of  health 
and  safety  standards  that  camps  must  meet 
In  order  to  display  the  aaeodatlon's  emblem- 
After  a  camp  requests  membe»shlp,  a  couple 
of  Inspectors  trained  In  ACA  stiandanls  check 
the  camp's  facilities  and  equipment,  leader- 
ship, health  and  safety  precautions,  and 
note  In  writing  how  well  actlvljtles  are  super- 
vised. 

Between  14%  and  16%  of 
for  accreditation  by  ACA  fall 
Usually,   the  camp  owner   or  I  director  cor 
rects  the  deficiency  in  a  Jlffyj  Still,  recom- 
mendations  by  the   touring   to^pectors   are 
Just   th&t.  If  a  camp  owner  balks,  all  the 
ACA  can  do  Is  deny  him  acci^tatton. 

Only  a  little  over  a  quarteH  of  the  11.000 
or  so  youth  camps  belong  to  the  ACA.  Most 
youth  agency  camps  have  th^r  own  stand- 
ards or  use  the  ACA's.  This  leaves  the  safety 
of  thousands  of  others  strictly  up  to  the 
owners,  dlrectora  and  managers  or  to  state 
officials,  who  often  do  little  ^lore  than  In- 
spect routinely  for  adequate  Sanitation  and 
water  piirtty. 

Of  course,  there  are  camis  that  could 
meet  ACA's  standards  but  have  never  applied, 
and  there  are  good  camps  even  In  states 
with  feeble  laws.  | 

But  lacking  one  worthy  of  your  trust  Is 
not  to  be  done  by  thumbing  {through  fancy 
brochures  plctxirlng  campflre  songf eets  and 
canoeing  on  placid  lakes. 

I 

HOW    TO    OaCIDB    ABOUT  |A    CAMP 

The  best  way  to  Judge  a  c4mp  Is  to  visit 
the  place  yourself.  Talk  to  t^e  counselors 
and  director  Notice  whetlier;  facilities  and 
equipment  are  well  cared  fo4.  If  a  visit  Is 
Impossible,  try  to  find  someofte  who  knows 
the  caxI^>  and  ask  for  an  Appraisal.  You 
might  talk  to  youn^ters  who>e  been  there; 
ask  the  camp  to  mail  you  4  Il^t  of  scene 
campers  from  your  area. 

You  would  also  be  well  advised  to  find  out 
bow  long  the  camp  has  been  In  business. 
Wbether  It  la  ACA-acoredlted  and  Just  what 
yo\ir  state  camping  laws  do  confer. 


ips  applying 
,  the  first  try. 


Satisfy  yourself  on  as  many  of  the  follow- 
ing points  as  you  can,  most  of  which  are 
ACA  recotnmendatlons.  Observations  during 
a  visit  will  take  care  of  many  of  them. 
Personnel 

Is  the  director  35  or  over  and  does  he  have 
a  college  degree  related  to  camping?  Has  he 
taken  a  refresher  course  within  the  past 
three  years? 

Counselors  should  be  at  least  18  years  old 
in  day  camps.  19  In  resident  camps.  How 
many  counselors  for  each  camper?  Be  wsury 
on  this  point.  Some  camps  pad  ratios  merely 
by  calling  every  staff  member  a  counselor, 
even  If  he  doesn't  work  directly  with  campers. 
For  a  day  camp  with  8-year-olds  a  good 
ratio  Is  one  counselor  to  ten  campers.  The 
ratio  should  be  one  to  eight  where  the  kids 
range  from  6  to  8,  and  one  to  six  if  they 
are  younger. 

Campsite,  facilities,   equipment 

The  camp  should  be  well  back  from  high- 
ways, and  foot  trails  should  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  traffic.  Inspect  for  such  hazards  as 
rocks,  hunks  of  metal  and  poison  Ivy.  If  sleep- 
ing accommodations  are  not  all  at  ground 
level,  are  fire  escapes  and  protective  devices 
provided  for  all  other  floors?  Is  the  swimming 
area  roped  off  and  is  there  llfesavlng  equip- 
ment? 

Be  sure  that  the  waterfront  program  Is 
always  under  the  direction  of  an  experi- 
enced person  over  21  years  who  holds  a  cur- 
rent American  Red  Cross  water  safety  in- 
structor's certificate.  A  certified  senior  life- 
saver  should  be  available  for  every  25  swim- 
mers. 

Can  all  watercraf  t  be  locked  up  when  not 
in  use?  If  there  Is  a  pool.  It  ought  to  be 
fenced.  Any  potential  hazards — rlfie  and 
archery  ranges,  cliffs  and  the  like — should 
be  properly  marked  off  and  shooting  equip- 
ment stored  Ln  locked  cabinets. 

Ask  whether  the  camp  Is  covered  by  prop- 
er accident  and   liability  Insiirance. 

Health 

A  good  camp  requires  a  physical  exam 
for  each  camper  before  be  checks  in,  as  well 
as  proof  of  Inoculations  and  vaccinations 
and  a  medical  history.  It  has  a  doctor  or 
registered  nurse  on  the  staff  or  a  physician 
on  call. 

Be  particularly  careful  here.  Some  camps 
rely  on  the  town  doctor.  If  the  camp  Is 
near  a  crowded  summer  resort,  the  doctor 
may  be  too  busy  when  he's  needed  most. 

Sanitation 
You  want  to  be  certain  that  the  camp 
complies  with  state  and  local  health  laws, 
has  water  that  has  recently  been  certified 
as  safe,  and  stores  Its  milk  and  food  sup- 
plies away  from  obvious  soiirces  of  con- 
tamination. 

Transporta  tion 

Notice  whether  transportation  equipment 
appears  to  be  In  good  shape.  Do  vehicles 
provide  safe  seating  for  all  passengers?  Is 
there  a  safety-education  program  for  per- 
sonnel and  campers  who  will  use  the  ve- 
hicles? 

Don't  shy  away  from  asking  queertlons.  Re- 
member that  a  well-run  camp  should  be 
eager  to  show  you  that  It  measures  up  to 
the  very  best  health  and  safety  standards. 

ONX     FAICILT'S    TaAGKDT     AND     A     BUd,     IN 
CONGSESS 

Five  years  ago  this  spring,  Mitch  Kur- 
man  of  We8t|x>rt,  Conn.,  waved  his  15-year- 
old  son,  David,  off  to  a  camp  in  New  York 
State. 

Early  In  August  of  1966  the  Kurmans  were 
asked  to  send  money  to  replace  some  clothes 
David  had  lost  overboard  while  canoeing 
on  the  Montreal  River  In  Ontario — the  first 
hint  of  trouble.  Later  the  same  month  Kur- 
man  and  his  wife  got  a  phone  call,  David 
was  lost  on  the  Penobscot  River. 


The  Kurmans  flew  to  Maine  and  looked 
with  dismay  at  the  west  branch  of  the 
Penobscot,  a  churning,  white-water  rapids 
used  by  a  paper  company  to  shoot  logs  down- 
stream. State  police  and  townspeople  agreed 
It  was  no  place  for  canoes. 

"In  this  stretch  where  the  boy  lost  his 
life,  below  the  Rlpagenus  Dam,  logs  actu- 
ally tumble  end  over  end.  They  don't  float," 
Kurman  says. 

After  the  recovery  of  David's  body  and  a 
memorial  service,  Kurman  began  poking  Into 
laws  governing  the  qualifications  of  camp 
personnel  like  the  counselors  who  led  the 
fatal  canoeing  trip  In  Maine.  To  his  amaze- 
ment, he  learned  that  most  states  neither  li- 
cense youth  camps  nor  set  training  stand- 
ards for  counselors. 

Kurman  took  his  findings  to  Sen.  Abra- 
ham A.  Riblcoff  (D-Conn.),  who  introduced 
a   bill,  called   the   Youth  Camp  Safety   Act. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  set  min- 
imum camp-safety  standards  and  reimburse 
each  state  adopting  the  standards  half  of 
the  administrative  costs. 

Ribicoff  declares:  "The  bill  is  aimed  at 
fiy-by-night  operations  and  those  camps 
which  are  unaffiliated  and  unaccredited  by 
responsible  camping  organizations. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  take  the  adventure 
out  of  camping,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  benefits  of  camping  cannot  be  rendered 
in  a  safe  and  healthy  atmosphere.  Many 
camps  already  measure  up  to  the  highest 
safety  standards.  Others  will  be  given  the 
Incentive  to  Improve.  Those  that  fall  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  environment  do  not  belong  in 
business." 

The  bin  was  drafted  four  years  ago.  Al- 
though It  has  the  support  of  a  dozen  co- 
sponsors  from  both  f>artles  and  the  backing 
of  a  majority  of  members  of  the  American 
Camping  Association,  it  has  never  been  ap- 
proved. 

Some  objectors  arg^e  that  the  need  for 
federal  legislation  has  not  been  shown,  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  the  only  complete  sur- 
vey of  camp  safety  Is  one  done  40  years  ago. 
Yet  last  summer  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  a  chance  to  order  a  realistic, 
modem  study,  it  rejected  a  bill  by  Rep.  Dom- 
Inlck  V.  DanieU  (D-N.J.)  that  would  simply 
have  authorized  a  survey  of  the  extent  and 
effectiveness  of  state  camping  laws,  such 
as  they  are. 


The  Most  Likzlt  Mishaps 

When  a  camper  gets  hurt,  the  Injiiry  la 
most  likely  to  be  a  cut.  bump  or  bruise  from 
a  collision  with  a  tree,  a  post  or  another 
camper  or  from  getting  bopped  with  a  ball. 
Next  in  order  are  falls  from  trees,  buildings 
or  horses. 

These  accidents  accounted  for  nearly  60% 
of  1,134  camp  injuries  analyzed  by  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  OJersten  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  and  reported  in  Camping  magazine. 

He  also  found  that  an  accident  Is  most 
likely  to  happen  on  the  camper's  fifth  day, 
either  in  the  game  area  or  on  the  waterfront. 
As  you  might  s\ispect,  boys  10  to  14  ranked 
at  the  top  of  the  Injury  list,  having  35%  of 
the  Injuries,  compared  with  33%  for  girls  of 
the  same  age. 

Although  most  Injuries  were  not  serious 
enotigh  to  bar  kids  from  camp  activities.  Dr. 
OJersten  says,  "there  is  still  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  camping  accidents,  and  a  study 
done  on  a  nationwide  scale  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  the  answers  camp  di- 
rectors and  others  need." 


BOOKS  BY  CX>NVICTED  ADVO- 
CATES OP  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
events  of  the  last  few  days  makes  clear 
one  thing:  Violence  feeds  on  itself  and, 
if  not   curl)ed,   can   escalate   into   the 
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destruction  of  human  life  as  well  as  of 
entire  Institutions. 

Thus,  it  is  with  concern  and  alarm 
that  I  call  attention  to  a  book  written 
by  a  convicted  advocate  of  violence,  Jerry 
Rubin,  just  published  by  the  well-known 
book  publisher,  Simon  ti  Schuster. 

The  publicity  given  the  book  by  the 
firm  and  its  blurb  on  the  dust  jacket,  as 
described  in  an  article  published  in  the 
May  9  issue  of  Human  E^^ents,  seem  to 
me  the  height  of  irresponsibility. 

I  recall  an  article  published  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  New  York  Times,  stat- 
ing that  every  one  of  those  convicted  in 
the  Chicago  trial  had  a  book  contract 
with  a  major  publishing  firm  to  "tell 
their  story." 

If  Rubin's  book  is  a  sample  of  what  is 
to  come,  then  I  can  only  agree  with  the 
charge  that  many  of  America's  enter- 
prises, particularly  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications, seem  to  be  concerned  solely 
with  profits  and  provide  a  real  example 
of  "the  public  good  be  damned." 

I  ask  unsaiimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  Human  Events  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Human  Events,  May  9.  1970] 
Books  bt  Convicted  Advocates  or  Violence 
In  the  wake  of  the  violence  that  swept 
across  the  campuses  and  the  country  last 
week.  Capitol  Hill  has  become  Intrigued 
with  a  depraved  little  volume  publUhed  by 
Simon  and  Schuster  called  Do  Itl  Written 
by  Jerry  Rubin,  one  of  the  "Chicago  7"  gang 
recently  convicted  of  crossing  state  lines  to 
provoke  a  riot,  the  book — aside  from  being 
saturated  with  pornography  and  obscene 
language — spells  out  some  of  the  thinking 
of  America's  youthful  revolutionaries. 

Rubin,  Indeed,  Is  quite  frank.  He  says  the 
idoU  of  the  New  Left  are  Che  Guevara,  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  Viet  Cong — and  he  appears 
to  relish  the  Idea  of  bringing  guerrilla  war- 
fare to  the  United  States. 

Maintaining  that  "Representative  democ- 
racy is  the  enemy,"  Rubin  sees  his  goal  as 
smashing  the  existing  order.  Black  Panther 
Eldridge  Cleaver  writes  In  the  foreword,  In 
fact,  that  he  "can  unite  vrtth  Jerry  around 
hatred  of  pig  Judges,  around  hatred  of  capi- 
talism, around  the  total  desire  to  smash  what 
is  now  the  social  order  in  the  United  States 
of  Amerika  [sic]." 

Rubin  suggests  he  approves  of  virtually 
any  tactic  to  bring  down  the  Establishment, 
Including  sabotage,  treason  and  the  killing 
of  cops.  "We've  combined  youth,  music,  sex. 
drugs  and  rebellion  with  treason — and  that's 
a  combination  hard  to  beat."  he  says  at  one 
point. 

At  still  another:  "When  In  doubt,  burn. 
Fire  Is  the  revolutionary's  god.  Bum  the 
fiag.  Bum  churches.  Btum,  burn,  burn."  Jerry 
Is  also  for  stealing:  "All  money  is  theft,"  he 
says.  "To  steal  from  the  rich,"  he  continues. 
"Is  a  sacred  and  religious  act.  To  take  what 
you  need  Is  an  act  of  self-love,  self  libera- 
tion. While  looting,  a  man  to  his  own  self 
is  true." 

The  well-known  Ylpple  leader  acknowl- 
edges that  the  demands  of  demonstrators  are 
deliberately  unreasonable.  The  basic  bargain- 
ing tactic  of  the  revolutionary,  he  says  Is: 
"Olve  us  an  Inch  and  we'll  take  a  mile.  Sat- 
isfy our  demands  and  we  got  12  more.  The 
more  demands  you  satisfy,  the  more  we  got. 
.  .  .  Demonstrators  are  never  "reasonable." 
We  always  put  our  demands  forward  In  such 
an  obnoxloxis  manner  that  the  power  struc- 
ture can  never  satisfy  us  and  remain  the 
power  structure.    Then,   we   scream,   right- 


eously angry,  when  oiir  demands  are  not 
met."* 

Rubin  has  lots  more,  but  what  is  truly 
Incredible  is  that  Simon  and  Schuster  have 
not  only  published  this  evil  little  tome,  but 
that  they  are  promoting  It  In  a  way  as  though 
they  endorse  it. 

The  back  of  the  book.  In  fact,  carries  this 
"hip"  message  from  the  publishers:  "DAN- 
GER!  This  book  will  become  a  Molotov  cock- 
tall  In  your  very  hands.  Jerry  Rubin  has  writ- 
ten The  Communist  Manifesto  of  our  era. 
Do  Itl  Is  a  Declaration  of  War  Isetween  the 
generations — calling  on  kids  to  leave  their 
homes,  bxirn  down  their  schools  and  create 
a  new  society  upon  the  ashes  of  the  old.  .  .  . 

""This  book  is  the  most  Important  political 
statement  made  by  a  white  revolutionary  in 
America  today.  Eldridge  Cleaver,  Black 
Panther  leader  In  exile,  has  written  an  In- 
troduction to  It  from  Algeria  .  .  .Do  It!  Is 
to  be  danced  to.  Read  aloud.  Studied.  Memo- 
rized. Debated.  Burned.  Swallowed.  Eaten. 
But  most  Important,  after  Uvlng  through 
the  experience  of  this  book,  take  Its  final 
jidvice:  Do  it!" 

Though  the  publishers  are  somewhat  flip- 
pant m  tone,  their  advice  still  comes  through 
loud  and  clear.  Do  it!;  I.e.  Join  with  Jerry  to 
further  the  destruction  of  America. 

In  short,  Lenin  continues  to  be  proved 
right  in  his  belief  that  capitalists — some,  at 
any  rate — are  wlUlng  to  peddle  almost  any- 
thing for  a  few  bucks — even  If  It  eventually 
leads  to  their  own  destruction.  For  those  who 
may  disagree  with  the  publisher  for  pander- 
ing to  anti-American  revoluUontirtes,  we  sug- 
gest they  write  to  Simon  and  Schuster,  Rock- 
efeller Center,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10020. 


WALTER  REUTHER:  A  GREAT 
HUMANITARIAN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  world  was  shocked  and  saddened  by 
the  tragic  loss  of  Walter  Reuther  and 
his  wife  on  May  9.  Not  only  has  the 
American  labor  movement  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  leaders,  but  the  poor,  under- 
privileged, and  suppressed  peoples  of  the 
world  have  lost  a  devoted  friend  who  ded- 
icated his  life  and  his  boimdless  energy 
to  improving  their  lives.  Walter  Reuther 
was  more  than  a  labor  leader;  he  was 
also  a  humsmitarian.  He  worked  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  working  people  all  over 
the  world,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Prom  the  day  of  his  birth  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  Walter  Reuther's  life  was 
intertwined  with  the  American  labor 
movement.  Walter  Reuther  was  bom  the 
day  before  Labor  Day.  September  1, 
1907.  His  father  was  an  organizer  for 
the  United  Brewery  Workers.  He  left 
school  at  15  to  become  a  tool-and-die 
maker.  In  1937.  at  the  age  of  30.  he 
founded  the  UAW.  His  first  local  had 
only  78  members,  but  through  his  leader- 
ship the  UAW  has  grown  to  its  presait 
size  of  1.6  million  members. 

Walter  Reuther  was  an  honest  and  ag- 
gressive leader  who  put  the  welfare  of 
his  members  ahead  of  his  own  safety  and 
comfort.  His  legendary  achievements  as 
a  negotiator  provided  gosiLs  for  labor 
leaders  throughout  the  world.  Among 
his  many  precedent-setting  victories  at 
the  beirgaining  table  were: 

First,  the  first  profit-sharing  plan; 

Second,  the  first  guaranteed  annual 
income  plan;  and 

Third,  the  first  management  paid  pen- 
sion. 


In  addition  to  these  innovations, 
Walter  Reuther  negotiated  for  his  mem- 
bers wages,  hours,  medical  programs, 
and  vacation  benefits  that  were  among 
the  best  in  America. 

Walter  Reuther  believed  that  labor 
must  play  a  constructive  role  in  all  facets 
of  American  Ufe.  Therefore,  he  fought 
hard  to  keep  the  UAW  free  of  corrup- 
tion and  Communists.  His  zealous  efforts 
r^\ilted  in  two  attempts  being  made  on 
his  life.  Despite  the  personal  danger  he 
constantly  lived  with,  Walter  Reuther 
never  retreated  in  his  fight  to  keep  the 
labor  movement  from  being  taken  over 
by  those  forces  that  would  have  de- 
stroyed it. 

Although  his  leadership  in  labor- 
management  relations  will  long  be  re- 
membered, it  was  Walter  Reuther's 
courageous  stands  on  the  great  human 
issues  of  this  century  which  secures  his 
place  in  history.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  before  it  became 
a  popular  and  fashionable  cause,  Walter 
Reuther  spoke  out  for  equal  rights  tmd 
equal  opportxinity  for  all  Americans. 
When  the  migrant  workers  of  the  South- 
west began  their  historic  struggle  for 
decent  wages  and  working  conditions, 
Walter  Reuther  and  the  UAW  were 
quick  to  give  them  full  support.  Walter 
Reuther  was  concerned  for  the  poor 
people  of  the  country  and,  therefore, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  for  all  Americans. 

Walter  Reuther  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  health  of  our  people. 
He  organized  a  committee  of  100  pro- 
fessional people,  labor  leaders,  and  pub- 
lic officitUs  to  work  for  a  program  of 
national  health  Insurance.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  on  this  committee,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
to  pass  such  a  program.  Nothing  could 
be  a  more  fitting  tribute  to  Walter 
Reuther. 

Walter  Reuther  was  also  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  prominent 
Americans  to  speak  out  against  the  war 
and  call  for  early  settlement  of  it.  To 
those  who  argued  that  the  war  was  nec- 
essary to  insure  full  emplosmient,  Walter 
Reuther  answered  that  the  urgent  needs 
of  this  Nation  require  an  all  out  effort 
that  could  utilize  the  talents  and  energies 
of  all  American  workers.  In  his  last 
appearance  before  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  Walter  Reuther 
outlined  his  plan  for  the  conversion  of 
our  present  wartime  economy  to  peace- 
time production  without  jeopso-dizing  the 
jobs  of  our  workers. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Walter  Reuther 
was  a  maker  of  history  not  just  an  ob- 
server. He  solved  problems  rather  than 
created  them.  Above  all  else  he  was  a 
good  and  just  man.  As  immortal  Shake- 
speare wrote: 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mlx'd  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  World,  "This  was  a  man!" 

I  am  grateful  that  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  know  Walter  Reuther.  The  Nation 
and  the  world  have  benefited  from  his 
vision,  wisdom,  leadership,  and  kindness. 
He  will  be  missed  by  all  those  who  love 
humanity. 
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DIRE  VIEW  OP  UNITED 
FROM  ABROAD 

Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  Presldentj  the  em- 
inent British  historian.  Arnold  Toynbee. 
has  written  a  brief  commentary  entitled 
"A  Dire  View  of  the  United  States  Prom 
Abroad."  His  social  and  hisuirical  ex- 
pertise has  enabled  him  to  incisively 
capsulize  our  current  image  in  handling 
our  foreign  and  domestic  probliems. 

Toynbee  has  written  about  th(e  rise  and 
fall  of  26  civilizations.  As  one  so  expert 
in  the  decline  and  fall  of  civllitations.  it 
is  comforting  that.  In  spite  of  his  dire 
view,  he  still  sees  hope  in  ouri. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  RecordI 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORo,  as  follows: 

A   DiKB   Virw   or  thb  Unitkd   Srk-ncs   P»om 

Abkoao 

(By  Arnold  J.  Toynbee) 

LoNDOK. — To  most  Europeans 
America  now  looks  like  the  most 
country  In  tbe  world.  Since  Ame^ca  Is  un- 
questionably the  most  powerful  «  untry.the 
transformation  of  America's  Imi^e  within 
the  last  30  years  is  very  frightening  for 
Europeans.  It  Is  probably  still  morp  frighten- 
ing for  the  great  majority  of  the  quman  race 
who  are  neither  Europ>eans  nor  N^h  Amer- 
icans, but  are  Latin  Americans, 
Africans.  They.  I  imagine,  feel 
Insecure  than  we  feel.  They  feel  ttiat,  at  any 
moment,  America  may  intervene  1^  their  In- 
ternal affairs  with  the  same  appilUng  con- 
sequences as  have  followed  froc^  American 
intervention  In  Southeast  Aala. 

For  the  world  as  a  whole,  thei  C.I.A.  has 
now  become  the  bogey  that  Communism 
baa  been  for  America.  Wherever  there  Is 
trouble,  violence,  suffering,  tragecly,  the  rest 
of  us  are  now  quick  to  suspect  th#  C.I.A.  has 
a  hand  in  It.  Our  phobia  about)  the  C.I-A. 
is,  no  doubt,  as  fantastically  eicessive  as 
America's  phobia  about  world  Co|nmunlsm: 
but,  in  this  case.  too.  there  is  Jiist  enough 
convincing  evidence  to  make  the  phobia  gen- 
uine. In  fact,  the  rolea  of  America  and  Rus- 
sia have  been  reversed  In  the  wtorld's  eyes. 
Today  America  has  become  the  wofld's  night- 
mare. ! 

Like  Commxinlst  Rusaia,  AmtriA  has  cooi- 
mltted  atrocities  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
Justice,  as  she  aees  them.  We  b^Ueve  that 
American  fanaticism,  too.  la  aiacere.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  alarming.       | 

In  tarns  of  the  number  of  llve^  taken  and 
of  lands  laid  waste.  America's  score  Is.  un- 
bai^Uy,  far  higher  than  any  othc^  oountry's 
since  the  end  of  World  War  H  Would  I 
rather  be  a  Vletnameee  who  {was  being 
"saved"  by  the  American  Armx,  or  be  a 
Cxech  who  was  being  "saved"  by  $>e  Russian 
Army?  Of  course  I  would  rather  bei  the  Czech. 
The  number  of  lives  taken  and  ttte  amount 
of  devastation  caused  by  the  1966  Russian 
military  intervention  in  CBecboal<)vakla  were 
sznall.  measured  by  the  standard  cjr  America's 
record  In  Vietnam. 

How  Is  America  dealing  with  he*  problems? 
As  we  see  It,  she  is  falling  to  deal  With  them, 
and  this  is  the  most  terrifying  feature  of 
American  life  today.  The  American  people 
seem  to  us  to  be  moving  rapidly  toward  civil 
war:  middle-aged  nonoombatants  against 
yovmg  men  subject  to  the  draft;  the  affluent 
against  the  poor;  white  against  black;  stu- 
dents against  the  National  Guard!  (the  most 
immediately  perilous  of  ail  tiitm  multiple 
confroatatioDS).  | 

The  American  honte  front  is  miore  crucial 
than  the  porta  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and 
Taiwan  and  Korea  and  the  IClddlt  East.  The 
decision  on  America's  home  front  Is  going 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world,  apd  the  rest 
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of  us  can  do  nothing  about  it.  We  have  no 
say,  but  we,  too,  are  going  to  be  victims  of 
America's  domestic  agony. 

With  growing  anxiety,  we  watch  a  spectacle 
that  we  never  ezpjected  to  see.  Who  would 
have  foreseen  that  America  would  repudiate 
George  Washington's  warning  against  en- 
tangling ailianoes?  Or  that  America  would 
cease  to  be  a  land  of  hope?  And  who  would 
have  expected  to  find  himself  wishing  that 
America  would  box  the  compass  for  a  second 
Ume  within  one  lifetime — wishing,  I  mean, 
that  America  would  retreat  again  Into  the 
isolation  from  which  we  were  once  so  eager 
to  see  her  emerge? 

Is  there,  then,  no  hope  of  reconciliation  on 
America's  home  front?  I  catch  a  gleam  of 
hope  when  I  recall  some  words  that  I  heard 
an  American  officer  let  fall  two  years  ago  in 
a  discussion  on  the  international  situation. 
"There  are  going  to  be  many  more  Vletnams," 
this  officer  said,  "though  the  mothers  of 
America  won't  like  it." 

The  mothers  of  America:  This  representa- 
tive of  the  Pentagon  bad  detected  the  great 
p>ower  that  was  going  to  be  the  Pentagon's 
most  formidable  adversary.  The  Pentagon 
versus  the  mothers  of  America.  In  Cambodia 
we  now  already  have  a  second  Vietnam. 

The  mothers  of  America  have  still  to  go 
Into  action,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  battle  that 
the  Pentagon  cannot  win.  In  the  mothers  of 
America  I  do  still  see  home  hope  for  the 
world. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  a  speech 
at  Colby  College,  May  10.  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskii)  put  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  this  way : 

Can  we  buy  them  (the  Saigon  government) 
more  time?  Not  If  the  price  is  the  destruction 
of  fimdamental  values  and  relationships  In 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's position,  and  I  agree  with  the 
reasoning  which  led  him  to  that  position. 

First,  at  most  our  commitment  to  the 
Saigon  government  was  to  give  that  gov- 
ernment time  to  build  the  public  support 
needed  to  build  their  own  coimtry. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  MnsKn: 

We  have  bought  that  time  at  tremendous 
cost  to  ourselves — In  treasure,  in  lives,  and 
in  the  neglect  of  pressing  problems  here  at 
home. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment to  live  up  to  its  commitment  to  us. 

Second,  and  again  in  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine: 

We  who  are  older  must  be  concerned  that 
the  policies  for  which  we  are  responsible  do 
not  cause  you  to  lose  faith  in  our  country's 
purpose  and  basic  humanity.  This  Is  the 
challenge  wliich  hangs  over  all  other  ques- 
tions raised  by  our  policy  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that 
"the  most  important  immediate  objective 
of  our  foreign  policy  must  be  to  end  our 
military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia," 
Senator  MusKn  outlined  the  resolution 
he  submitted  yesterday,  which  he  cor- 
rectly called  a  "declaration  of  peace." 

As  a  cosponsor  of  that  resolution  and 
as  one  who  agrees  with  the  points  out- 
lined in  Senator  Muskik's  talk  at  Colby 
College.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  his  speech  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 


ExcnuTS   Fkom    Remaeks   bt    U.S.    Sknatok 

EOIIUND  S.  MUSKIX 

I  am  here  today  because  you  asked  me 
to  come.  And  because  I  believe  Americans 
must  talk  to  each  other  about  our  war 
policy,  which  divides  us  so  deeply  and  so 
bitterly. 

We  must  do  so  calmly  and  rationally. 

We  must  do  so  without  attacking  each 
other's  motives.  And  without  attacking  each 
other  physically. 

Our  objective  is  to  Improve  our  country — 
not  destroy  It. 

I  know  that  you  share  that  objective. 

I  know  that,  whether  you  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  our  policy,  you  do  so  because  you 
care  about  what  happens  to  our  country. 

I  have  met  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  in  the  last  two  years — and 
I  know  that  the  one  thing  you  want  above 
all — is  that  the  United  States  should  be  wise, 
hiunane.  compassionate  and  Just.  My  gen- 
eration wants  that  too. 

The  young  people  I  speak  to  in  every  cor- 
ner of  our  land  are  like  you — not  aliens,  but 
Americans,  bom  In  our  villages  and  towns 
and  cities,  raised  in  our  families,  educated 
in  our  schools.  You  are  our  children,  and 
the  only  future  America  has. 

We  who  are  older  must  be  concerned  that 
the  policies  for  which  we  are  responsible  do 
not  cause  you  to  lose  faith  in  our  country's 
purposes  and  basic  humanity. 

This  Is  the  challenge  which  hangs  over 
all  other  questions  raised  by  our  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

And  so  I  reach  what  seems  to  me  an  In- 
esc^Mble  conclusion. 

The  most  important  immediate  objective 
of  our  foreign  policy  must  be  to  end  our 
military  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  rights  and  the  v^rongs  of  our  inter- 
vention In  Southeast  Asia  are  the  subject  of 
continuing  debate  and  they  await  the  ver- 
dict of  history. 

Simply  stated,  our  purpose  was  to  buy  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  time  to  build  a 
country. 

We  have  bought  that  time  at  tremendous 
cost  to  ourselves — in  treasure,  in  lives,  and  in 
the  neglect  of  pressing  problems  here  at 
home. 

Whether  that  time  has  been  used  as  effec- 
tively as  It  might  have  been — 

Whether,  indeed,  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  have  built  a  viable  country — 

Whether  they  have  built  something  that 
will  survive  after  we  leave — 

Questions  such  as  these  will  be  answered 
only  when  the  South  Vietnamese  people  are 
completely  on  their  own. 

Can  we  guarantee  them  success? 

Can  we  afford  to  buy  them  more  time  Hot 
If  the  price  Is  the  destruction  of  fundamental 
values  and  relationships  In  our  own  country. 

And  that  is  the  price  which  faces  us. 

To  avoid  paying  that  price  requires  that 
we  make  a  clear,  definite,  unqualified  com- 
mitment to  our  own  people  to  withdraw  all 
our  forces  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Until  April  30th,  enough  Americans  be- 
lieved that  to  be  our  objective  to  make  the 
President's  policy  acceptable 

— notwithstanding  Its  ambiguities 

— notwithstanding  its  emphasis  on  military 
rather  than  diplomatic  Initiatives. 

The  President's  Cambodia  ventvire  under- 
mined that  uneasy  support  for  understand- 
able reasons: 

1.  Whatever  Its  military  Justification,  It 
sounded  like  Just  another  replay  of  an  old 
record — "If  we  will  just  take  this  one  more 
military  step,  we  can  end  the  war  quickly." 
How  many  times  have  we  heard  that  record 
before  as  our  Involvement  grew  from  19,000 
advisers  in  1903  to  more  than  500,000  men  In 
1068. 

a.  Just  ten  days  before  his  Oambodla 
speech,  the  President  made  another  ^>eech, 
announcing  the  withdrawal  of  160,000  more 
troops  In  the  next  twelve  months. 
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He  said  he  made  the  decision  after  "full 
consultation"  with  his  commanders  In  the 
field.  He  expressed  no  reservations,  no 
doubts — no  security  risks  to  the  troops. 

And  yet,  just  ten  days  later,  he  told  us 
the  Cambodian  venture  was  "indispensable" 
to  that  troop  withdrawal. 

And,  at  his  press  conference  the  other 
night,  he  told  us  it  was  necessary  to  save 
"hundreds,  if  not  thoxisands"  of  American 
lives. 

3.  In  the  first  speech,  the  President  told 
us  that  "negotiations"  are  the  "key"  to  a 
settlement  of  the  war.  Whatever  the  military 
outcome  of  the  Cambodia  venture,  how  can 
It  possibly  add  to  the  credibility  of  our  com- 
mitment to  negotiations? 

4.  It  seems  obvious — after  the  terribly 
divisive  two  years  through  which  we  have 
moved — that  any  policy  in  Indo-China — to 
be  successful — must  rest  on  a  base  of  full 
public  understanding  and  support.  And  yet — 
what  was  the  sequence  of  events? 

The  reassuring  first  speech,  expressing 
confidence  that  the  end  is  in  sight; 

The  reassuring  appearance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  Capitol  Hill; 

The  failure  to  give  Congress  any  advance 
notice  whatsoever; 

And  then,  suddenly,  like  a  bolt  out  of  the 
blue,  the  Presidential  announcement  of  the 
Cambodian  venture. 

In  one  stroke,  the  President — 

Raised  the  risks  of  a  deepening  and  pro- 
longed military  involvement; 

Reduced  the  prospects  of  a  negotiated 
settlement; 

Seriously  undermined  public  and  Con- 
gressional confidence  in  his  policy; 

And  Imposed  additional  strains  upon  the 
bonds  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  which 
are  essential  to  our  unity  as  a  people. 

We  in  Congress — as  a  result — are  being  be- 
sieged by  pleas  to  assert  our  responsibility  In 
shaping  Southeast  Asia  policy. 

I  cannot  recall  a  similar  fiow  of  mail,  tele- 
grams, telephone  messages,  and  personal  ap- 
peals on  any  issue. 

To  respond — under  oxir  system  of  divided 
powers — is  not  easy. 

The   President   Is   Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Constitution  does  give  him  dominating 
authority  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

It  is  a  desirable  principle  that  in  these 
areas  of  respKinslblllty,  we  have  the  flexibility 
to  exercise  discretion  In  response  to  unan- 
ticipated contingencies. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  unprecedented  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  find  ourselves,  we 
In  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  find  leg- 
islative ways — awkward  though  they  may 
be — to  express  oiir  views  of  what  our  policy 
ought  to  be.  The  effort,  whatever  the  legisla- 
tive result,  should  influence  our  poUcy  in  a 
useful  and  constructive  way. 

A  number  of  such  proposals  have  been  of- 
fered. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  Introduce  my  own  reso- 
lution which  provides  the  following: 

1.  That  we  commit  ourselves  to  seeking  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  our  differences  with 
North  Vietnam. 

2.  That  we  withdraw  all  our  military  forces 
from  and  cease  milltaxy  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

3.  That  we  seek  an  Immediate,  standstill 
ceasefire  throughout  Indo-Chlna. 

4.  That  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  with- 
drawal of  all  our  forces  and  military  person- 
nel In  a  specified  time,  not  to  exceed  18 
months. 

5.  That  our  delegation  in  Paris  be  strength- 
ened with  negotiators  empowered  and  di- 
rected to  facilitate  a  political  settlement. 

6.  That  we  encourage  a  conference  of 
Southeast  Asian  nations  to  settle  political 
differences. 

7.  That  we  pledge  technical  and  economic 
assistance  to  repair  the  damage  of  war. 

8.  That  we  urge  the  President  to  develop 


a  complete  withdrawal  plan,  such  withdrawal 
to  be  completed  within  18  months. 

0.  That  appropriate  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate submit  legislation,  not  later  than  July 
15,  1970,  to  implement  these  objectives. 

Such  a  resolution.  If  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  constitute  our  declaration  of 
peace. 

RED  CHINESE  SPACE  SATELLITE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  May 
Day,  May  1,  is  the  day  Communists  cele- 
brate their  power  and  May  1,  1970,  was 
significant  because  the  Red  Chinese 
Communist  Government  has  a  space 
satellite  circling  over  America  and  the 
remainder  of  the  world. 

This  achievement  by  the  Red  Chinese 
demonstrates  their  continuing  efforts  to 
become  a  world  power.  More  serious  it 
gives  them  the  potential  to  orbit  around 
the  earth  nuclear  or  other  weapons. 

The  Communists  in  Red  China  have 
never  hesitated  to  use  blackmail  to 
achieve  their  goals.  They  are  ruthless  and 
power  mad. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the 
Chinese  set  off  a  nuclear  blast  and  now 
this  space  satellite.  Perhaps  this  latest 
development  may  convince  some  people 
we  need  an  ABM  and  defense  forces  with 
clear  superiority  if  we  are  to  survive  in 
the  remainder  of  this  century  and 
beyond. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
entitled  "Dangerous  Combination."  was 
published  in  the  Augusta,  Qa..  Chronicle 
of  April  28,  1970.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dangerous    CoMBtNATioN 

Although  Communist  China's  first  mani- 
festation of  the  capabilities  of  its  newly 
laimched  Initial  earth  satellite  centered  on 
the  broadcast  of  a  revolutionary  anthem. 
"The  East  Is  Red."  the  long-range  Implica- 
tions conveyed  far  less  harmony  than  did 
this  or  any  other  musical  composition. 

Despite  the  tremendoiis  potential  of  earth 
satellites  for  the  peaceful  advancement  of 
mankind's  Interests,  the  likelihood  Is  all  too 
great  that  what  Peking  alms  at  is  a  nuclear 
club  with  which  to  blackmail  other  nations. 

The  successful  operation  of  a  rocket  power- 
ful enough  to  launch  the  satellite — probably 
a  multi-stage  engine — Indicates  the  strong 
probability  that  Mao's  scientists  and  englners 
also  are  developing  long-distance  ballistic 
missiles.  No  matter  how  much  surprise  may 
be  felt  by  complacent  Americans  who  have 
been  eager  to  strengthen  the  Communist 
Chinese  economy  with  trade  and  diplomatic 
recognition,  it  Is  really  no  surprise  to  the 
Administration  in  Washington. 

It  should  have  been  noted  more  generally 
that  on  Feb.  30  of  this  year  Secretary  of  De- 
fense MelTin  R.  Laird  told  a  joint  session  of 
the  Senate's  Armed  Service  Committee  and 
Appropriations  Committee  that  Peking  "In 
the  near  future"  would  test  either  Its  first 
intercontinental  ballistics  missile  or  Its  first 
space  satellite.  Those  who  thought  this  was 
mere  speculation  to  strengthen  the  Adminis- 
tration's desire  for  support  of  an  expanded 
anti-missile  defense  system  now  may  see  the 
realism  with  which  Secretary  Laird  assessed 
the  situation. 

Intelligence  analysts  estimate,  in  fact,  that 
by  mld-1976  Red  China  may  be  able  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  between  10  and  34  ICBMk 
ci^Mible  of  menacing  the  United  States.  It  la 
not  hard  to  foresee  the  pressure  which  Sen- 


ate doves  would  put  on  the  White  House  If 
Peking  used  the  threat  of  nuclear  attack  in 
an  attempt  to  force  democratic  nations  to 
abandon  Southeast  Asia  to  a  Communist 
talceover.  The  Maoists  might  thus,  without 
any  effective  opposition,  be  able  to  exploit  a 
rich-growing  area  that  could  fed  all  China 
while  that  nation  used  its  own  manpower  for 
a  program  of  conquest. 

Space  capabilities  in  themselves  are  not 
dangerous.  When  combined,  however,  with 
the  unrest  and  the  potential  propaganda -re- 
action of  a  people  whom  Mao  has  kept 
ground  down  in  abject  need  of  the  very  es- 
sentials of  life,  the  mixture  oould  be  ex- 
plosive. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
WALTER  J.  mCKEL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Washington  Post  published  an  edi- 
torial about  the  recent  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel 
to  President  Nixon. 

The  editorisd  points  out  that  the  Post 
had  opposed  Mr.  Hlckel's  appointment 
to  the  pxKt  of  Secretary  of  Uie  Interior 
but  has  been  impressed  with  the  job  he 
has  done  since  taking  office. 

I  find  myself  in  the  same  position.  I 
opposed  Secretary  Hickel  for  much  the 
same  reasons  as  did  the  Post,  and  I  find 
myself  today  very  much  impressed  with 
the  way  in  which  Secretary  Hickel  has 
functioned  in  the  office. 

I  am  also  impressed  with  the  courage 
with  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
President  in  his  recent  letter.  He  saw  a 
need  for  action  on  the  pcut  of  the  admin- 
istration and  he  said  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PArrHruLLT  Touas,  Wallt 

Such  vras  the  controversy  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J. 
Hickel  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Nixon 
Cabinet  members  to  be  confirmed.  People, 
ourselves  among  them,  said  he  was  insuffi- 
cently  ardent  about  conservation.  But  he 
began  to  cross  us  all  up  rather  quickly,  first 
by  becoming  the  alligator's  best  friend,  then 
by  becoming,  pretty  much  across  the  board, 
conservation's  friend.  Now  he  has  crossed  up 
the  critics  again  by  becoming  the  first  Cabi- 
net member  to  stand  up  and  take  Issue  with 
this  administration,  and  in  the  process 
emerge  among  his  coUeagues,  as  youth's  best 
friend. 

Since  the  business  of  leaking  private  letters 
to  the  President  has  been  carried  to  a  high 
art  lately.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  about 
how  this  document  came  to  public  attention 
or  whether  Mr.  Hickel  would  have  vrrltten  It 
quite  the  same  way  for  publication.  The  im- 
portant point  Is  that  it  bears  his  name,  and 
he  standis  by  it.  and  it  says  some  things  that 
badly  needed  saying.  It  says  that  this  admin- 
istration. In  so  many  words,  "appears  to 
lack  appropriate  concern  for  the  attitude  of 
a  great  mass  of  Americans — our  young  peo- 
ple." Now  some  of  us  have  detected  a  sug- 
gestion, shall  we  say,  of  this  falling  for  some 
time.  In  the  remarks  of  the  I^esldent.  In  the 
general  attitude  of  the  administration  to- 
ward campus  protest,  and  the  Moratorium 
and  the  Mobe,  and  universities  generally.  And 
of  course  it  has  been  most  apparent  in  the 
mindless  Incitement  of  the  young  by  the 
Vice  President. 

It  Is  still  too  early  to  know  whether  11^. 
Hlckel's  letter  betokens  something  more  than 
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a  profound  anxiety  over  tlil«  w«Bkend.  an 
anxiety  which  might  vanish  \t  all  goes  well, 
or  turn  Into  vlndlctlveneas  \1  it  goes  badly. 
Certainly  there  are  signs,  noted  above,  that 
the  admlnlstraUon  Is  approaching  the  week- 
end In  a  more  conciliatory  an4  sensitive 
spirit.  There  are  even  reports  thatj  a  general 
command  to  "cool  It"  has  gone  out  from  the 
White  House  and  that  it  specifically  Includes 
Mr.  Agnew.  This  would  make  some  sense,  of 
course,  becatise  there  U  a  very  Jarge  con- 
tradlcUon  between  the  way  the  White  House 
Is  now  behaving  toward  the  challenge  of  this 
weekend's  protest,  and  the  way  thaVlce  Pres- 
ident approaches  these  things. 

Par  now  It  Is  enough  to  hope— j-and  there 
Is  a  lot  of  hope  in  a  letter  from  a  Cabinet 
member  urging  greaier  concern  Ifor  youth 
upon  a  President  who  only  last  Beptember 
was  saying  "under  no  circumstances  will  I  be 
affected  whatever"  by  student  actl'^ty  against 
the  war.  Signatures  on  a  letter 
mallty  most  of  the  time  but 
yours.  Wally"  Is  a  parUcularly 
signature  for  a  letter  from  a  mei 
CabUiet  bearing  so  much  wise  ^unsel,  as 
well  as  candid  criticism,  to  a  President 


•e  a  for- 

falthfully 

[pproprlate 

iber  of  the 


WALTER  RE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Preslden|t.  the  or 
ganized  labor  movement  has  lost  one  of 
Its  most  articulate  and  idesJlktic  lead- 
ers. For  more  than  three  decades,  Wal- 
ter Reuther  acted  as  the  social  con- 
science for  organized  labor.  IJTow  he  Is 
dead  euid  It  can  only  be  hopeA  that  his 
concerns  will  continue  to  bf  pursued 
with  the  same  burning  intehsity.  the 
same  intelligence,  and  the  sapie  vision 
that  he  brought  to  them  whilt  he  lived. 

As  president  of  the  United  Ajutomobile 
Workers.  Walter  Reuther  wonj  unprece- 
dented economic  gains  for  his  workers 
while  at  the  same  time  never  liising  sight 
of  what  he  considered  the  broader  go«a 
of  the  American  labor  moveiaent:  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country  and  around  the  worlq.  For  him 
the  view  that  a  union's  only  rfsponsibil- 
ity  wsis  to  effect  improvement*  in  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditlona  was  both 
obsolete  and  wrong.  For  ReUther.  in- 
volvement in  social  causes  se*med  both 
a  natural  and  logical  extension  of 
unionism's  more  traditional  c^Jectives. 

Clearly,  in  this  time  of  a^ute  social 
crisis,  organized  labor  cannot  afford  to 
forget  the  lesson  that  Waltei-  Reuther 
taught  it.  If  this  Nation  Is  tb  progress 
and  prosper  we  must  have  the  help  of 
those  In  the  movement  who  treasure  so- 
cial improvement  as  much  as  they  do 
gains  in  wages,  hours,  and  wo  [idng  con- 
ditions. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  NARCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Wy  22  of 
this  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  date  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
signed  into  law  the  first  civil  iservice  re- 
tirement legislation. 

This  important  date,  whichj  marks  the 
first  Ume  that  Congress  hajs  oCQcially 
taken  note  of  the  valuable  services  pro- 
vided by  civil  service  employees,  is  the 
subject  of  a  celebratlcHi  this  May  13  for 
the  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retired  Civil  Employees,     j 

I  Join  with  all  Americans  m  my  con- 
gratulations to  NARCE  on  this  anniver- 
sary, and  I  express  my  personal  thanks 


for  the  invaluable  sisslstance  and  support 
the  members  of  NARCE  have  given  me 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  Retirement  Life  for  Febru- 
ary 1970.  The  article  is  an  excerpt  from 
a  statement  written  by  Robert  H.  Alcorn, 
fourth  national  president  of  NARCE  in 
1955,  marking  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  retirement  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THK     SOTH     ANNIVniSAHT      OF     ClVlL     SXKTICX 

Retikkmknt 
Because  It  so  happened  that  I  was  one  of 
those  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  I  have  been 
asked  for  a  brief  story  of  the  long  struggle 
for  a  retirement  law  for  clvU  employees  In 
the  service  of  the  United  States  Government. 
It  was  a  long,  hard,  uphill  fight.  All  that 
space  here  will  permit  will  be  but  a  few  of 
the  highlights  as  I  recall  them. 

Soon  after  I  entered  the  Government  Serv- 
ice, on  March  10,  1910.  at  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory  In  Washington.  D.C..  there  developed 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  retirement.  The  rea- 
son became  quite  clear  as  a  newcomer  ob- 
served the  many  very  old  employees,  quite 
a  few  well  past  the  age  of  70.  Within  two 
years  there  was  formed  within  the  Gun  Fac- 
tory a  smaU  body  of  employees  which  was 
given  the  name  of  "Retirement  Committee." 
This  group  set  up  a  plan  for  raising  funds  to 
halp  In  securing  all  possible  information  on 
existing  retirement  laws,  In  States  and  cities 
ftnrt  In  some  Industries  which  had  a  form 
of  retirement.  The  Committee  sent  out  sub- 
groups to  collect  data,  and  to  arrange  Inter- 
views with  some  members  of  Congress. 
Finally,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
g«t  a  bin  drafted  and  Introduced  In  the 
House  and  Senate.  Copies  of  the  bill  were 
sent  out  to  other  employee  groups,  in  Navy 
Yards.  Naval  Stations  and  Arsenals. 

During  this  early  period  some  progress  was 
made  by  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  employees  In 
contacting  other  groups.  Many  bills  were 
presented  to  both  Hovise  and  Senate.  Hear- 
ings were  requested  and  some  were  held. 
But  friends  in  Congress  were  few.  As  time 
went  on.  the  convening  of  each  new  Con- 
gress saw  many  proposals  for  a  retirement 
law.  Support  of  some  members  was  won  and 
they  In  turn  enlisted  the  support  of  other 
members,  but  they  were  not  enough. 

Year  after  year  the  fight  went  on.  While  it 
did  seem  that  Uttle  progress  was  being  made, 
there  was  the  heartening  fact  that  sympa- 
thetic groups  In  the  Navy  Yards.  Naval  Sta- 
tions and  Postal  Service  and  elsewhere  were 
coming  to  the  front  and  were  Increasingly  on 
the  Job. 

Even  so.  It  became  increasingly  clear  that 
we  not  only  had  foes  In  Congress,  but  that 
in  our  appearances  before  House  and  Senate 
committees  there  was  a  deplorable  lack  of 
imlty  In  our  ovra  ranks.  In  a  hearing  before 
a  Senate  Committee  In  1917  a  friendly  Sen- 
ator told  US  bluntly  that  we  would  not  get 
any  retirement  bill  passed  untU  we  could 
get  together  and  work  out  a  plan  on  which 
we  oould  all  agree.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
meeting  of  leaders  was  called,  and  not  until 
then  was  it  decided  to  organize  a  conference 
In  which  all  groups  would  be  represented. 

raoNT 
I  have  at  hand  no  record  of  the  exact  date 
upon  which  the  Joint  Conference  on  Retire- 
ment first  met.  It  Is  of  little  Importance  as 
compared  with  the  fact  that  It  did  meet,  and 
that  It  was  truly  representative  at  the  ClvU 
Service  employees  of  the  United  States  In 
their  various  groupings.  A  motion  was  made 
and  carried  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of 
not  more  than  seven  members  to  se^  and 
recommend  a  con^romlse  satisfactory  to  aU. 


The  seven  members  were  appointed  and  ap- 
piroved  by  the  Conference,  and  In  course  of 
time  this  special  committee  made  Its  report, 
with  recommendations  on  a  compromise.  The 
plan  was  approved.  A  compromise  bill  was 
drafted  and  approved.  At  last  we  had  moved 
our  forces  Into  a  solid  front, 
vne  WIN 

A  meeting  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  was  ar- 
ranged. They  agreed  to  bring  the  compromise 
bin  up  for  hearings  when  It  should  be  re- 
ferred. Senator  Thomas  Sterling  of  South 
Dakota  and  Congressman  Frederick  R.  Lehl- 
bach  of  New  Jersey  Introduced  the  bills.  This 
was  in  1919.  Nine  years  had  passed  since 
early  talk  In  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  brought 
me  Into  my  small  part  In  a  history-making 
movement  toward  higher  groimd  for  the  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government. 

After  some  delay  the  hearings  began.  On 
the  whole,  the  tide  was  clearly  running  our 
way.  but  the  question  of  cost  loomed  up  In 
the  Senate  Committee  hearing  as  a  bridge 
to  cross.  More  data  was  needed.  The  Govern- 
ment Actuary  and  other  financial  specialists 
submitted  rejxjrts. 

Finally  the  Senate  bridge  was  crossed  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  reported  out.  After  a 
hard  fight  the  Sterling  BlU  was  passed  Hear- 
ings were  still  on  In  the  House  Committee, 
but  with  the  news  that  the  retirement  bill 
had  passed  the  Senate,  the  Committee  voted 
to  report  the  blU  out.  In  form  identical  with 
the  Senate  blU.  It  passed  the  Hoxise  on  the 
17th  of  May.  1920.  A  proposal  for  the  first 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  had  been  approved 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Nation's  Oongrees. 
With  the  slgnatiire  of  the  President  affixed, 
it  would  be  come  the  law  of  the  land.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the  bill  on  May 
22.  1920. 

Make  no  mistake — this  was  no  one-man 
fight.  Many  loyal  members  of  several  groups 
fought  and  stood  steadfast  until  victory  was 
won.  Many  who  fought  in  the  great  battle 
have  long  since  passed  on.  Many  members 
of  Congress  who  helped  to  get  a  Retirement 
Law  enacted  have  passed  on.  Many  loyal, 
true,  faithful  friends — my  friends,  your 
friends — are  still  warm  In  my  sweet  and  try- 
ing memories. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
SHOULD  HELP  INSPIRE  SENATE 
TO  RATIFY  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  May 
10,  1970,  marked  the  93d  anniversary  of 
Rumanian  Independence  E>ay.  This  day 
Is  celebrated  as  a  national  h(dlday  by 
Rumsmian  people  aroimd  the  world.  And 
to  others  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  brave 
Rumanian  people,  for  their  unceasing 
devotion  and  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  courage  of  the  people  of  Rumania 
in  their  long  struggles  for  self-determi- 
nation is  legendary,  and  certainly  serves 
as  a  sterling  example  to  those  of  us  con- 
cerned with  the  International  protection 
of  human  rights.  I  think  it  fitting  today 
that  we  recognize  this  courage,  and  Join 
with  the  Rumanian  people  in  their  cele- 
bration of  Rumanian  Independence  Day. 

Throughout  history,  Rumania  has  been 
a  crossroads  between  East  and  West. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  Rumania  re- 
mained divided  among  her  neighbors  for 
nearly  400  years  imtil  she  gained  her 
independence  in  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century.  During  those  centuries  Ru- 
mania was  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  was  ruled  by  the  callous  agents  of 
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the  sultans.  The  Rimianian  people  suf- 
fered a  great  deal,  and  they  struggled 
hard  for  the  attainment  of  their  freedom. 
In  1877,  when  the  Russo-Turklsh  war 
was  raging  In  the  Balkans,  Rumanians 
cast  off  the  Ottoman  yoke  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  Independence  on 
May  10. 

That  was  a  memorable  day  in  Ru- 
manian history.  Then,  Rumanian  forces 
Joined  the  Russians  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  war 
their  independence  was  confirmed  by 
the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Prom  that  time 
imtil  the  First  World  War  they  enjoyed 
their  freedom.  In  that  war  they  fought 
on  the  victorious  side  of  the  allies,  smd 
in  the  end  succeeded  in  having  their  lost 
territory  restored  to  them.  Rumanians 
were  also  involved,  much  against  their 
will,  in  World  War  n,  during  which  they 
became  victims  of  Soviet  aggression.  A 
Communist  government  was  set  up  there 
by  Moscow,  and  to  this  day  Rumanians 
live  under  Communist  rule. 

Today's  Communist  leaders  of  Ru- 
mania are  reluctant  to  take  orders  from 
Moscow  and  often  assert  their  right  to 
independence  within  the  Soclallst-Com- 
mimist  community  of  nations. 

In  any  event,  the  Rumanian  people 
will  not  submit  for  any  length  of  time  to 
alien  rule  and  will  cstrry  on  their  fight 
for  freedom  and  human  rights  for  all 
peoples  suffering  under  foreign  domina- 
tion. 

I  think  this  struggle  demonstrates  just 
how  precious  these  human  rights  are.  It 
also  demonstrates  just  how  compelling 
are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Senate 
ratification  of  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions. 


URBAN  INSTITUTE  STUDY  USES 
SOCIAL  INDICATORS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now,  an  area  of  deep  concern 
to  me  has  been  the  state  of  our  society — 
where  we  stand  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life  of  our  people,  and  how 
forces,  movements,  institutions,  and  cir- 
cumstances cause  our  social  state  to 
change.  This  concern  resulted  in  my  In- 
troducing S.  5,  the  P^ill  Opportimity  Act, 
which  establishes  a  Council  of  Social 
Ad"Wsers. 

On  April  27,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  carried  an  article  on  an  unpublished 
study  by  the  Urban  Institute,  which  is  a 
pioneering  attempt  to  measure  social 
conditions  in  a  metropolitan  area.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Urban  Institute  for  picking 
up  the  ball  in  a  most  pressing  area  of 
social  research  need — that  of  developing 
meaningful,  useful  measures  of  social 
conditions  and  social  change. 

I  am  glad  that  this  first  study  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  followed  by 
studies  of  other  areas.  I  hope  that  my 
fellow  Senators  will  recognize  the  need 
to  give  greater  priority  and  financial  sup- 
port to  the  efforts  of  our  social  scientists 
In  this  area.  My  own  bill  instructs  the 
Council  of  Social  Advisers  to  develop  a 
series  of  social  indicators  for  the  purpose 
of  analyzing  and  Interpreting  social  phe- 
nomena in  our  country.  The  bill  has  been 
favorably  reported  to  the  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  I  hope  it 
will  soon  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 


The  article  is  of  Interest  because  of  its 
summation  both  of  the  substantive  find- 
ings of  the  report  with  regard  to  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  of 
the  methods  used  for  determining  those 
fin'dings.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Racial  Equautt,  Jobs  Show  Deterioration 
(By  Michael  Anders) 

The  Urban  Institute  analysts  have  meas- 
ured for  the  flist  time  the  quality  of  life  of 
people  living  and  working  In  metropolitan 
Wasblng^n,  with  somewhat  surprising  re- 
sults. 

Their  findings  showed  that  th«-e  has  been 
an  apparent  deterioration  In  several  areas. 
Including  two — racial  equality  and  employ- 
ment— which  generally  were  believed  to  have 
been  bright  spots. 

The  unpublished  study  marks  the  first  time 
the  quality  of  life  In  any  U.S.  city  has  been 
charted  on  such  a  broad  scale  and  represents 
an  Important  breakthrough  In  the  sophis- 
ticated field  of  urban  technology.  It  covers 
tJUe  years  1967  and  1966,  the  last  two  yean 
for  which  data  was  available. 

The  study  was  written  by  Martin  V.  Jones 
and  Michael  J.  Flax  In  the  first  of  a  series 
planned  by  the  Institute.  Jones  and  Flax 
sought  to  determine  whether  Uvlng  condi- 
tions In  the  Washington  area  wM-e  better 
or  worse  than  three  years  ago.  how  the  con- 
ditions compared  with  other  urban  centers, 
and  If  the  rate  of  change  was  faater  or  slower 
than  other  cities. 

An  apparent  Improvement  was  listed  in 
five  areas  with  little  or  no  change  In  two 
others. 

The  pair  used  the  rapidly  spreading  tech- 
nological principle  of  "social  indicators"  to 
measxire  life-style  quality  In  14  areas.  The 
study  was  "limited"  In  that  only  one  Indi- 
cator was  used  for  each  area  studied,  al- 
though several  Indicators  could  have  been 
employed. 

Statistics  on  nonwhlte  and  white  em- 
ployment, for  example,  were  used  to  gauge 
racial  equality. 

Conditions  that  appear  to  have  worsened, 
the  report  said.  Include  crime,  social  order, 
air  pollution  and  traffic  safety  in  addition 
to  racial  equality  and  unemployment. 

Most  of  these  conditions  also  fell  Into  a 
negative  category  when  compared  with  other 
cities.  Washington,  for  example,  has  one  of 
the  lowest  unemployment  rates  in  the  coun- 
try. But  the  study  said  unemployment  hwe 
Is  either  rising  faster  or  dropping  slower 
than  other  cities.  The  rate  went  from  23 
percent  in  1967  to  2.7  percent  in  1968. 

When  compared  with  17  other  areas,  the 
report  said,  social  disintegration — as  indi- 
cated by  the  nfirootlos  rate — and  housing 
conditions  were  changing  at  about  the  aver- 
age rate  for  those  cities. 

EDtrCATION,    participation 

On  the  plus  side,  the  report  said  Improve- 
ments were  apparent  In  recent  years  in  the 
areas  of  personal  income  level,  poverty, 
health,  mental  health  and  community  con- 
cern. 

The  study  found  that  there  has  been  little 
or  no  change  in  the  area's  education  status, 
based  on  the  draft  rejection  rate,  or  In  citi- 
zen participation  as  indicated  by  voting  in 
presidential  contests.  This  Is  about  the  same 
pace  as  other  areas  are  averaging. 

The  authors  stressed  they  could  not  "de- 
tect significant  trends"  because  the  study  was 
a  comparison  of  only  two  years  and  several 
years  of  social  charting  would  be  needed  be- 
fore significant  trends  could  be  ascertained. 

"We  caution  about  reading  Into  our  meas- 
ures of  urbcm  conditions  more  than  we  have 
specified,"  they  aald.  "At  best,  we  have  meas- 


ured representative  qualities  of  urban  life  . . . 
In  no  case  do  we  contend  that  our  measure 
Is  a  surrogate  of  the  total  quality  In  the  area 
cited." 

"Some  experts  may  feel  this  report  greatly 
oversimplifies  an  enormously  complex  sub- 
ject," they  said.  "We  believe  that  (there  Is) 
a  real  need  for  a  simple  set  of  urban  quality 
measures." 

BASIS  roR  decision 

Jones  said  In  an  Interview  yesterday  that 
a  statistical  vacuum  exists  In  the  field  of 
human  resources  and  that  social  Indicators 
would  be  a  major  benefit  for  nontechnical 
users  of  their  report  such  as  community 
groups. 

When  such  an  approach  la  fully  opera- 
tional in  a  few  years.  Jones  said  there  will  be 
a  "good  data  bank  for  the  people"  to  make 
decisions  affecting  their  lives. 

"It  Is  better  to  do  It  on  this  basis  than  to 
talk  to  friends  or  because  they  had  a  bad 
experience  at  a  hospital,"  he  said. 

Both  Jones,  who  has  a  master's  degree  In 
economics,  and  Flax,  who  holds  masters'  de- 
grees In  economics  and  engineering,  have 
been  with  the  institute  for  about  one  year. 

They  previously  worked  for  the  Mitre  Cor- 
poration, a  non-profit  systems  analysis  orga- 
nization based  In  Bedford.  Mass. 

They  presently  are  working  on  a  study 
comparing  Washlng^n  with  Its  contiguous 
suburbs.  It  will  be  completed  by  early  sum- 
mer. 


MR.  FRANCIS  M.  WILSON,  VS. 
MARSHAL  EXTRAORDINARY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Sens  tors  to  the 
outstanding  public  service  given  by  Mr. 
Francis  M.  Wilson  during  his  9  years  as 
U.S.  marshal  for  western  Missouri. 

Mr.  Wilson  performed  his  administra- 
tive and  law  enforcement  duties  in  such 
an  exonplary  maimer  that  many 
knowledgeable  persons  considered  him 
as  one  of  the  top  two  or  three  U.S.  mar- 
shals in  the  coimtry.  He  also  established 
excellent  working  relations  with  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  officers.  He 
was  so  well  and  favorably  known  for  the 
type  and  character  of  office  he  con- 
ducted that  a  number  of  leading  news- 
papers In  his  district  commented  upon 
his  contribution  as  a  public  servant.  The 
St.  Joseph  News-Press  carried  an  edi- 
torial commending  him  for  his  service 
and  a  news  feature  story  giving  some 
of  the  highlights  of  his  9  years  in  office. 
Earlier  this  year,  my  colleagiie  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  .  placed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

Thanks  to  action  by  Congressman 
William  R.  Hull  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Wil- 
son's services  in  another  important  ca- 
pacity, that  of  field  secretary  to  his  Con- 
gressman, are  still  available  to  Missouri- 
ans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  St. 
Joseph  editorial  of  February  9  and  the 
article  of  February  22  on  Marshal  Wil- 
son, be  Included  In  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  that  newsp>aper's  report  of 
his  new  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Preas 

Feb.  9.  1970] 

The  RrriRiNC  Marhhat. 

It  Is  fortune  of  politics,  as  of  war,  that 
there  be  casualties. 
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Pr*ncls  M.  Wilson  Is  one  of  t^ose.  A  Demo- 
crat, he  Is  to  be  replaced  as  trnlted  States 
marshal  of  the  western  district  bf  Missouri  by 
John  Plerpont.  a  Sprlngfleld  rebl  estate  man. 

All  federal  Judges  of  the  sprawling  western 
district  win  attest  to  the  fact  l*r,  Wilson  has 
made  an  excellent  record  during  his  nearly 
nine  years  as  marshal.  So.  tot ,  wlU  count- 
less lawyers  and  other  persons  twho  have  had 
contact  with  that  office  durl^ig  the  period 
be  has  served.  I 

First  marshal  to  be  namedl  by  President 
Kennedy,  first  marshal  to  be  reappointed  by 
President  Johnson,  and  last  Democratic  mar- 
shal to  survive  during  the  Nlxan  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Wilson  Is  deserving  of  congratula- 
tions for  a  ]ob  well  done. 

And  to  his  successor.  Mr.  Plei  pont.  we  wish 
the  greatest  success  In  his  new  position.  It 
Is  a  very  Important  post. 


PRBSmENTS,    PaiSONKBS 

Masshai. 
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(By  Harold  M.  Slatler) 

P.  M.  Wilson  last  week  wou^id  up  a  nine- 
year  career  as  United  States  i^iarshal  of  the 
Western  district  of  Missouri  that  brought 
him  Into  contact  with  Pre^  dents  of  the 
United  States,  others  high  In  government — 
and  some  of  the  most  notorious  criminals  In 
the  nation. 

He  has  served  as  an  escort 
Harry  S.  Trumsai.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
John   F.   Kennedy,  and   he   Has  had  Black 
Panthers.  Mlnutemen,  and  eten 
"Blrdman  of  Alcatraz"  In  hla 
tody.  i 

In  the  nine  years  since  President  Kennedy 
selected  him  as  the  first  United  States  mar- 
shal to  be  named  In  his  4<lmlnlstratlon. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  bis  staff  havel  handled  more 
than  25.000  prisoners — some  on  long  tripe — 
without  a  single  one  escaping.. 

A  Democrat,  Mr.  Wilson  w|is  replaced  by 
Republican  John  Plerpont.  Jri,  a  Springfield 
reail  estate  man.  Federal  judgfs  of  the  west- 
em  district  of  Missouri  made  |i  valiant  effort 
to  have  Mr.  Wilson  retained  despite  the 
change  In  administrations,  btit  politics  pre- 
vailed. J 

A  resident  of  Platte  City.  jfii.  Wilson  has 
been  active  in  p>olltlcs  since  boyhood,  as  were 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him. 

At  a  recent  testimonial  luncheon  for  the 
retiring  marshal  at  Kansas  Cl^y,  Chief  Judge 
William  Becker  of  the  federtil  court  of  the 
western  district  of  Missouri  ^ald  tribute  to 


duty,   his 
ly,  frtend- 


sald  Judge 

took  over  the 

the  center  of 

of  the  duties 


cldents.  There 


Mr.  Wilson  for  his  devotlo; 
loyalty,  his  generosity,  his  o 
llness  and  personal  courage. 

Where  personal  danger  ezl: 
Becker,  Mr.  Wilson  p>ersonall 
task  and  could  be  found 
greatest  danger  In  performan< 
of  the  marshal's  office. 

It  brought  to  mind  several 
was  the  time,  for  example,  a)}out  five  years 
ago  when  an  Ozark  farmer  defied  a  court 
order  to  vacate  land  the  federal  government 
has  acquired  tot  the  Pom  me  de  Terre  dam. 
The  farmer  said  no  one  was  going  to  make 
him  move — and  be  backed  Up  bis  position 
with  a  shotgun  and  a  pack  of  vicious  dogs  he 
maintained  on  the  property.  : 

BAarahal  Wilson  went  perk>nally  to  the 
scene.  He  solved  the  vicious  4og  problem  by 
throwing  hamburgers  loaded  with  tran- 
quilizers to  the  cannles.  Thejl  relaxed  peace- 
fully. Then  he  drove  over  a  ifence  to  tackle 
the  shotgun- armed  hlllblUy.  There  was  no 
more  trouble.  The  federal  g^emment  pro- 
ceeded with  the  dam  project. 

One  of  the  prisoners  he  handled  was  con- 
trovenlal  MaJ.  Oen.  Edwin  Walker,  who  bad 
been  ordered  to  the  ^riagfield  medical 
facility  for  t«sta.  The  order  catme  from  a  Mls- 
claslppl  federal  ]udge  after  trouble  of  a 
riotous  nature  In  that  state.  Marshal  WUson 
took  the  general  to  the  Springfield  hoqiltal. 

Several    times    Marshal    ^Uson   delivered 


Robert  Stroud,  the  "Blrdman  of  Alcatraz," 
to  federal  court  In  Kansas  City.  Stroud,  then 
a  prisoner  at  the  Springfield  medical  facility, 
had  filed  wriu  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  right 
to  publish  more  books. 

A  convicted  murderer  who  had  served  more 
than  50  years  In  federal  prisons.  Stroud  had 
won  fame  by  becoming  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  bird  disease  and  a  widely  recog- 
nized author  on  the  subject  while  In  prison 
at  Leavenworth  and  Alcatraz. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  one  particular  memory  of 
"The  Blrdman" — the  food  he  preferred. 

"Stroud  had  been  on  prison  fare  all  those 
years  so  I  asked  him  when  we  made  stops 
on  the  trips  to  order  anything  he  wanted," 
Mr.  WUson  recalled  the  other  day. 

"He  always  ordered  the  same  thing:  A 
pound  of  raw  hambiirger  and  an  apple." 

When  the  late  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  made  trips  to  Kansas  City,  Marshal 
Wilson  was  his  escort.  One  of  the  places  he 
took  him  was  to  Independence  for  a  visit 
with  former  President  Truman. 

The  marshal  also  served  as  escort  for  Vice- 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  for  former 
United  States  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  for  the 
attorney  general  of  South  Korea,  and  many 
times  for  the  United  States  senators  from 
Missouri,  Including  his  close  friend,  Stuart 
Synalngton. 

The  characters  he  encountered  as  marshal 
are  legion.  One  of  those  he  remembers  Is  a 
woman  who  told  him  she  had  perfected  a 
special  art  of  stealing. 

"She  had  perfected  a  trick  by  which  she 
could  place  a  ham  between  her  knees  In  a 
store  and  then  walk  out  with  It,"  the  mar- 
shal chuckled.  "She  wore  rather  long  skirts." 

Associates  tell  of  the  night  Marshal  Wilson 
hid  In  the  bathroom  of  a  JopUn  motel  and 
then  Jumped  out  Into  the  bedroom  of  the 
unit  to  arrest  a  man  who  had  Just  made  a 
sale  of  60,000  Illegal  pills  to  an  undercover 
agent  of  the  food  and  drug  administration. 

Robert  DePugh,  leader  of  the  Mlnutemen. 
has  been  taken  by  Marshal  WUson  from 
Leavenworth  prison  to  Kansas  City  federal 
courts  quite  a  few  times  for  writ  hearings 
and  other  court  matters. 

The  marshal  and  his  men  have  transported 
federal  prisoners  to  all  the  major  prisons — 
to  Sing  Sing.  Atlanta,  Marion.  Alcatraz,  and 
even  to  Alaska  and  HawaU.  They  have  han- 
dled bank  robbers,  kidnapers,  dope  pushers 
and  slayers. 

But  handling  prisoners  and  serving  the 
processes  of  the  court  are  only  part  of  the 
duties  of  a  marshal.  He  also  handles  a  va> 
riety  of  financial  transactions.  In  Mr.  Wilson's 
Instance  close  to  $1,300,000  was  handled  by 
the  office  each  year. 

In  connection  with  the  paper  work,  the 
United  States  Marshal  BulleUn  last  year  gave 
Ifarshal  WUson  credit  for  developing  a  new 
form  for  fee  collections  that  now  Is  being 
used  nationally  and  which  Is  saving  the  gov- 
ernment at  least  $9,000  a  year.  Last  year.  In- 
cidentally, Mr.  Wilson's  office  served  7,088 
legal  papers  of  the  federal  courts.  The  year 
before  the  total  was  7.389. 

With  the  approval  of  Robert  Kennedy, 
then  US.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  WUson 
named  the  first  Negro  ever  appointed  a  dep- 
uty marshal  In  Western  Missouri.  His  choice 
was  William  L.  Gutherldge,  who  proved  an 
excellent  appointee  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion until  his  death. 

Mr.  WUson  Integrated  federal  prisoners  In 
his  custody  to  set  a  precedent,  and  also  es- 
tabllahed  the  first  "tank"  for  federal  pris- 
oners exclusively  in  the  Jackson  county  Jail. 

As  marshal,  Mr,  Wilson  changed  the  of- 
fice from  strictly  partisan  to  bipartisan, 
numing  Of  retaining  Republicans  for  half  of 
the  deputy  poets  which  In  years  past  had 
been  flUed  almost  entirely  by  adherents  of 
the  national  administration  In  power. 

He  has  had  frequent  contact  with  the 
Buchanan  county  jaU  where  some  federal 
prlaanera  are  kept.  Amoiig  the  prlaonm  he 


kept  here  overnight  was  Duane  Pope,  now 
under  death  sentence  tot  the  murders  of 
three  in  a  bank  robbery  at  Big  Springs,  Neb. 

The  marshal's  wife,  Mary  Kay,  was  present 
at  the  testimonial  event  In  Kansas  City  re- 
cently where  F.  RusseU  MUlln.  former  United 
States  district  attorney,  presided  as  toast- 
master  and  a  host  of  federal  Jurists,  high 
state  of&clals,  county  officials,  lawyers  and 
other  friends  Joined  In  a  tribute  to  him. 

Chief  Judge  Becker  at  that  time  said : 

"Going  from  experiences  to  experiences  in 
this  world  we  see  confusion  occurtng  In  vari- 
ous organizations.  Often  we  are  disappointed 
In  the  performance  of  the  human  race,  but 
we  continue  to  look  and  study  what  keeps 
this  civilization  going. 

"Then  you  find  somewhere  a  modeet,  quiet. 
Intelligent,  thoughtful,  able,  unselfish,  kind, 
respected,  dedicated  and  determined  man.  He 
keeps  the  system  going  by  doing  hla  duties 
and  even  more.  When  I  came  to  the  bench 
here  I  found  such  a  man  In  F.  M.  Wilson, 
the  United  States  marshal. 

"He  has  the  most  efficient  marshal's  office 
In  the  United  SUtes.  He  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  be  helpful  to  all  of  us,  and  to 
marshals  elsewhere.  Be  has  been  an  able 
administrator.  When  there  has  been  personal 
danger  he  has  placed  himself  at  the  point 
of  greatest  expoeure.  He  has  aU  the  earmarks 
of  fine  character,  courage  and  real  leader- 
ship." 

Also,  added  Judge  Becker,  Marshal  WUson 
has  never  been  late  with  the  pay  checks  of 
the  Judges — one  of  his  official  duUes. 

It's  things  like  that  that  really  count. 
Judge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  their  four  daugh- 
ters reside  In  a  mansion  west  of  Platte  City. 
He  has  been  named  field  secretary  for  Con- 
gressman William  R.  HuU. 

Wn.soN  AN  Ami  ro«  Hrnx  Wnx  Sxavx  as 
Field  Sbckxtast 

F.  M.  WUson  was  replaced  yesterday  as 
United  States  marshal  for  the  vrestern  dis- 
trict oT  Missouri,  but  he  already  has  another 
Job. 

The  Platte  City  Democrat  Is  being  ap- 
pointed field  secretary  by  Congressman  Wil- 
liam R.  HuU.  The  appointment  will  be  effec- 
tive Immediately. 

The  duties  wlU  not  be  new  to  Mr.  WUson. 
He  was  Congressman  Hull's  field  secretary 
from  1955  until  1961  when  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  tapped  him  as  his  first  appointee 
as  a  United  States  marshal. 

John  Plerpont  Jr.,  Sprlngfleld  real  estate 
man.  was  sworn  In  yesterday  to  succeed  Mr. 
WUson  as  marshal.  A  Republican,  he  Is  a  son 
of  the  man  who  served  as  sheriff  of  Greene 
county  from  1936  to  1944. 

Mr.  WUson  In  his  position  as  field  secre- 
tary will  work  out  of  Congressman  Hull's 
office  In  Platte  City.  He  will  maintain  a  close 
contact  with  Hull's  constituents  In  the  6th 
district  and  will  assist  with  problems  that 
arise. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  governmental  author- 
ity within  the  District. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday  as  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post.  Whether  this  list  grows  longer  or 
shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows: 


May  12,  1970 
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GcTNiCAM  Robs  Aijkxandria  Motxl, 

RSSTAtnUNT 


A  gunman  held  up  an  Alexandria  motel 
and  restaurant  Sunday,  handcuffed,  the  87- 
year-old  night  manager  and  escaped  with 
an  undetermined  amount  of  money,  Alexan- 
dria police  reported. 

A  man  entered  the  Llncolnla  Motel  and 
Restaurant,  205  Breckinridge  PI.,  at  about 
1:20  a.m.  Sunday,  approached  night  naanager 
Frank  N.  Charles  behind  the  desk  and  asked 
for  a  room  request  form,  poUoe  said. 

When  he  had  filled  out  the  form,  Charles 
asked  him  for  $12  In  advance.  Charles  said 
the  man  then  drew  a  revolver,  forced  him 
Into  the  kitchen  and  handcuffed  him  to  a 
sink. 

The  gunman  then  returned  to  the  office 
where  he  pried  o[>en  a  file  cabinet  and  re- 
moved $400,  according  to  police.  He  also  took 
the  money  from  the  cash  register  In  the 
office. 

Centering  the  adjacent  restaurant,  which 
was  closed,  the  gunman  Mnptled  the  cash 
register  there  and  left  the  premises,  Alexan- 
dria police  said. 

Charles  freed  himself  shortly  and  called 
police. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  pjn.  yesterday. 

STOLEN 

A  short  wave  radio,  a  dictating  machine, 
an  electric  adding  machine,  a  postage  meter 
machine  and  $238,  with  a  total  value  of  $663, 
were  stolen  between  6:30  p.m.  Friday  and  10 
a.m.  Sunday  from  Dwoekln  Inc,  2601  Con- 
necticut Ave.  NW. 

A  television  set,  an  AM-FM  short  wave 
radio,  a  stereo  system  and  equipment,  and 
$100  In  pennies,  dimes  and  Kennedy  half  dol- 
lars, with  a  total  worth  of  $620,  were  stolen 
about  11  p.m.  Simday  from  the  basement 
apartment  of  Allen  Ament,  1817  19th  St.  NW. 

Approximately  $1,000  In  cash  was  stolen 
sometime  between  4  and  8  p.m.  Monday 
from  the  cash  drawer  at  the  Green  Velvet 
grocery  store,  2401  Nichols  Ave.  SE. 

VAKOALIZID 

A  classKxxn  at  Roosevelt  High  School,  4301 
13th  St.  NW,  was  vandalized  between  3  and  4 
pjn.  Saturday  by  burglars  who  entered  the 
building  after  throwing  a  rock  through  a 
front  window  and  unlocking  It. 

aSSATTLTED 

George  Z..  Awkward,  of  Washington,  as 
treated  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  for  a 
gunshot  wound  In  the  leg  that  he  suffered 
during  an  attempted  holdup.  A  rna,n  ap- 
proached him  at  2d  and  T  Streets  NE  and 
demanded,  "I  want  yoxir  money."  When  Awk- 
ward replied  he  had  none,  the  man  fired  a 
shot  at  him  and  fled. 

Louise  B.  Hackett,  of  Washington,  was 
knocked  unconscious  during  an  attempted 
robbery  in  the  600  block  of  M  Street  NW. 
Three  youths  tried  to  grab  her  pocketbook 
and  when  she  resisted,  struck  her  over  the 
head  until  she  collapsed. 

A  metal  safe  containing  $700  In  cash  and 
numerous  papers  was  stolen  from  Arrow 
Cleaners,  6233  Georgia  Ave.  NW,  after  a  sky- 
light was  broken  through. 

Two  hand  levels,  two  sets  of  torches  and 
an  alr-conditloner.  with  a  total  value  of  $700, 
were  stolen  from  a  trailer  at  a  construction 
Bite  at  10th  and  I  Streets  SE  sometime 
between  4  p.m.  Friday  and  7  a.m.  yesterday. 

WUmer  iVlgger,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  facial  injuries  he 
suffered  when  he  was  attacked  by  an  tm- 
identlfied  assailant  about  6  p.m.  Saturday  at 
8th  and  K  Streets  NW. 

Eugene  Holt,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  a  g^unshot  wovind 
In  the  upper  leg  that  he  suffered  when  two 
men  approached  him  from  the  rear  as  he 
was  walking  In  the  100  block  of  Randolph 
Street  NW.  "Old  man,  this  Is  it,"  one  of  them 


said,  aiul  Holt  began  fighting  with  them. 
Drawing  a  gun,  one  of  bis  assailants  fired 
at  Holt,  then  the  pair  fled  south  on  Randolph 
Place  NW. 

Oarrot  McMillon,  was  treated  at  Providence 
Hospital  for  injuries  he  suffered  about  4:40 
pjn.  Batvirday  when  nine  JuvenUee  attacked 
him  in  the  2300  block  of  Bladensburg  Road 
NE,  Dxirlng  the  struggle,  the  youths  threw 
bottles  at  McMillon,  wounding  him  in  the 
head. 

Isaiah  Howard,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Washington  Hospital  Center  after  he  was 
bit  in  the  mouth  by  a  youth  wielding  a 
bottle  who  attacked  him  about  1:30  a.m. 
Sunday  at  14th  Street  and  Columbia  Road 
NW. 

A  Northwest  Washington  man  was  forced 
to  commit  an  unnatural  sex  act  by  a  man 
armed  with  a  revolver  who  approached  him 
Inside  a  laundromat  In  the  600  block  of 
Adams  Mill  Road  NW  and  led  him  to  the 
2300  block  of  I8th  Street  NW  where  the 
assault  occurred. 


Susan  Marie  BrUl,  of  SUver  Spring,  was 
held  up  shortly  after  midnight  Simday  by 
three  young  men  who  confronted  her  In  the 
1700  block  of  R  Street  NW.  One  of  them 
drew  a  handgun  and  demanded  Miss  Brill's 
money.  Taking  her  pocketbook  containing 
a  large  amount  of  cash,  the  trio  drove  off  In 
a  black  and  red  car. 

Ernest  D.  DlUon,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  6  ajn.  Sunday  by 
two  men  who  approached  him  at  15th  and 
H  Streets  NE.  "I  want  some  money,"  one 
of  them  told  DlUon  and  when  he  refused,  the 
man  struck  him  over  the  head,  knocking 
him  to  the  ground.  The  pair  removed  his 
money  and  watch  and  fled  on  foot.  DlUon 
was  treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital. 

Noel  Gillespie,  of  3060  16th  St.  NW,  was 
held  up  about  10:45  p.m.  Sunday  by  three 
youths  who  approached  him  as  he  entered 
an  elevator  in  his  apartment  building.  One 
of  them  held  a  knife  at  his  neck  while  the 
others  took  his  camera  and  waUet.  The  trio 
stepped  from  the  elevator  on  the  fifth  floor. 

Scott  gas  station,  2980  Nichols  Ave.,  SE 
was  held  up  about  5:25  p.m.  Sunday  by  a 
man  who  asked  the  attendant  for  change  for 
a  $5  bill.  As  the  employe  reached  into  his 
pocket  to  get  the  bills,  the  man  drew  an 
automatic  and  told  him,  "111  take  aU  of  It." 
Taking  the  bills  and  change  from  the  at- 
tendant's change  carrier,  the  gunman  fled 
into  an  alley  beside  the  station. 

Virginia  Mae  WUUams.  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  12:15  a.m.  by  a  man  brandish- 
ing a  gun  who  Jumped  from  the  bushes  as 
she  walked  In  the  3000  block  of  Stanton 
Road  SE.  The  gunman  chased  her  imtu  she 
fell  to  the  ground,  pomted  his  handgun  at 
her  and  said,  "Give  It  to  me."  Grabbing  her 
wallet  containing  bills  and  papers,  the  gun- 
man fled  on  foot. 

Rose  Grondlne,  of  3380  Erie  St.  SE,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  as  she  was  walking  up 
her  driveway.  Two  boys  approcM:hed  her  from 
the  rear,  knocked  her  to  the  groimd  and  fled 
with  her  purse  containing  money,  keys,  credit 
cards  and  glasses,  heading  east  on  Southern 
Avenue. 

James  Alexander  Howard,  of  Washington, 
was  held  up  shortly  after  9  pjn.  Saturday  as 
he  was  walking  near  his  home  In  the  unit 
block  of  Ridge  Road  SE.  Three  youths 
grabbed  a  six-pack  of  beer  from  Howard  and 
tried  to  flee,  but  he  caught  them.  One  of  the 
youths  pulled  out  a  knife,  held  It  at  Howard's 
throat  and  warned,  "If  you  move.  111  cut 
your  throat."  Taking  his  watch,  the  trio  fled 
on  foot. 

iWUllam  Bynum,  of  Washington  was  held 
up  about  4  a.m.  by  two  youths  Va  the  300 
block  of  Oakdale  Street  NW,  one  of  whom 
said  to  him,  "Hey  man.  do  you  know  Al?" 
As  Bynum  turned  to  look  at  them,  both 
youths  drew  pistols.  The  gunmen  forced  him 


to  surrender  his  ring  and  cash  and  fled  on 
foot. 

Harry  Luther  Oooke,  of  Washington,  a 
vendOT  for  the  Brandywlne  Ice  Cream  Com- 
pany, was  held  up  about  4:45  p.m.  Sunday 
while  he  was  selling  at  the  Intersection  of 
8th  and  Tuma  Streets  SE.  Two  young  men 
approached  his  truck  and  asked  for  three  ice 
cream  bars.  As  Cooke  turned  to  get  the  Items, 
one  of  them  drew  a  sawed -off  shotgun  and 
warned,  "Don't  turn  aroimd  and  give  me 
aU  your  money."  Forcing  the  vendor  to  sur- 
render his  cash  and  $50  worth  of  Ice  cream, 
the  pair  fled  west  on  Tuma  Street. 

Maude  Austm,  of  SUver  Spring,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  6:60  p.m.  Sunday  by  seven 
men  who  surrounded  her  in  the  600  block 
of  60th  Place  SE.  "Why  are  you  up  here?" 
one  of  them  asked  and,  they  then  knocked 
her  to  the  ground,  tearing  her  clothing  Forc- 
ing Mrs.  Austin  to  give  them  her  pocketbook, 
the  group  dispersed. 

Wilson  McCormlck,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  9:30  pjn.  Sunday  by  two 
young  men  who  approached  him  at  Georgia 
Avenue  and  Peabody  Street  NW  and  told  him 
to  give  them  60  cents.  When  McCormlck  re- 
plied he  had  no  money,  one  of  the  men 
pulled  out  a  knife  and  held  him  at  bay  whUe 
the  unarmed  man  took  his  watch  and  ring. 

Ernest  D.  Younger,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  in  the  300  block  of  U  Street  NW  by  a 
youth  who  placed  an  object  in  his  back  about 
9:30  pjn.  Saturday.  "This  is  a  gun.  Where  is 
your  money?"  the  youth  said  to  Younger 
and  took  the  cash  from  his  pocket  before 
running  west  In  the  300  block  of  U  Street. 

Barbara  Cunningham,  of  5739  East  Capitol 
St.  SE,  was  beaten  and  robbed  during  a  quar- 
rel with  a  man  at  her  home  who  hit  her 
before  escaping  with  a  wedding  and  engage- 
ment ring  set. 

Herman  Christopher,  of  770  Park  Rd.  NW, 
was  held  up  in  front  of  his  home  about  12 :4S 
pjn.  Saturday  by  two  young  men,  one  of 
whom  asked  >'ir"  for  a  cigarette.  One  of  them 
placed  a  hard  object  at  Christopher's  head 
and  ordered,  "Put  your  hands  up  and  dont 
move."  Taking  his  wallet  contaUUng  cash 
and  papers,  the  pair  told  Christopher,  "Keep 
going  and  don't  turn  around,"  and  fled  on 
foot. 

Mary  Katherlne  Smith,  of  Alexandria,  was 
held  up  about  11:26  pjn.  Sunday  by  two 
youths  who  approached  her  at  16th  and 
Shepherd  Streets  NW.  One  of  them  drew  a 
gun,  demanded  her  pvirse  containing  cash, 
and  papers  and  fied  with  hts  companion. 

High's  dairy  store,  5002  1st  St.  NW.  was 
help  up  about  5:30  pjn.  Sunday  by  a  man 
who  approached  t^e  cashier  and  told  her, 
"This  Is  a  holdup."  Forcing  her  to  hand  over 
the  money,  the  lone  bandit  ran  from  the 
store. 

Brentwood  Valet  Shop,  6920  Riggs  Rd., 
ChUlum,  was  robbed  at  11:38  ajn.  by  fo\ir 
men,  at  least  three  of  whom  were  armed,  who 
took  an  undisclosed  amount  of  money  from 
the  one  employee  and  then  locked  her  in  a 
bathroom  before  fleeing. 

Washinoton  Policx  AaasBT  StrsPKrr  in  Fatal 
Beatino  of  NoirrHwstr  Man 

A  Northeast  Washington  man  was  arrested 
yesterday  morning  and  charged  with  murder 
In  the  fatal  beating  of  a  62-year-old  man  on 
May  2,  police  reported. 

The  suspect,  Richmond  J.  Pauls,  47,  of  1223 
Orren  St.  NE.  was  arrested  at  the  home  of  a 
friend  at  8:30  ajn.  and  charged  In  connection 
with  the  bludgeoning  death  of  Charlee  Gray- 
son, of  1236  10th  St.  NW,  who  died  at  4:36 
a.m.  yesterday  at  Freedmen's  Hospital,  ac- 
cording to  reports. 

Police  said  Grayson  and  a  friend.  Arrte 
Bait>er,  55,  were  walking  In  an  alley  beside 
Grayson's  home  on  May  2  when  a  man  ap- 
peared and  attacked  them  with  an  uniden- 
tified object. 

Mrs.  Barber  was  admitted  to  Freedmen's 
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Hospital  with  a  broken  Jaw  ind  other  facial 
Injuries  she  suffered  during  <he  struggle,  ac- 
cording to  poUce. 

In  other  area  court  and  police  acUons  re- 
ported by  6  pm.  yesterday : 
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Judge    Gerhard 
of  Grafton.  W. 


Oliver  Oasch : 
D  St.  SB,  corn- 
Youth  Oorrec- 
^ry:    Ronald    H. 
committed  for 


By  U.S.  District  Court 
Oesell:  Delbert  R.  Miller,  35 
Va..  14  months  to  6  years  far  grand  larceny 
after  trust:  Joyce  Ruflln,  25j  of  336  17th  PI. 
NX,  sxispended  sentence  with  probation  for 
three  years  for  forgery  and  lettering;  HertJ«rt 
H.  Robinson,  33.  of  4750  B4nnlng  Rd.,  five 
months  to  two  years  for  Inducing  a  female 
to  eitgage  In  prostitution;  Flanders  Charp,  34. 
of  1816  New  Hampshire  Ave.  trw.  five  months 
to  two  years  for  Inducing  a  female  to  engage 
in  prostitution.  | 

Also:  Freddie  Trice,  24,  of  ^030  30th  St  SE, 
six  months  for  petty  larcenj:  Karl  Carrlng- 
ton,  22,  of  716  13th  St.  NB,  i  to  10  years  for 
manalaughter:  John  H.  Tuiper,  33.  of  1081 
lAmont  St.  NW.  suspended  sentence  with 
probation  for  five  years  for  tobbery:  Jerome 
Ivy  Sutton,  20,  of  3708  Haye^  St.  NE.  3  to  13 
years  for  armed  robbery. 

By  U.S.  District  Coxirt  Ju 
Gregory  Stewart,  20,  of  1 
mltted  for  10  years  under 
tlons  Act  for  armed  roi 
Stewart.  21,  of  3723  3d  St. 
an  Indeterminate  time  undeti  the  Youth  Cor- 
rectlona  Act  for  robbery:  Lyiin  Bernard  Cof- 
fee, 30,  of  1723  D  St.  SE.  ocpnmltted  for  an 
indeterminate  time  under  tlie  Youth  Correc- 
Oons  Act  for  robbery:  Rudolbh  Mercer.  32,  of 
2330  15th  St.  NE,  two  to  eigh|  years  for  carry- 
ing a  dangerous  weaix>n:  TT^omas  Bunn,  43, 
of  2008  3d  St.  NE,  suspended  sentence  with 
probation  for  five  years  for*  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon. 

Also:  Wlnfleld  S.  Dawson.  22.  of  43  Under- 
wood PI.  NW  ,  20  months  to  5  years  for 
transferring  marihuana  unliwfully.  one  year 
for  unlawful  possession  of  marihuana,  to  be 
served  concurrently:  Stanley  Duell,  19,  of 
3038  Brlghtseat  Road,  comnJtted  for  an  In- 
determinate time  under  tho  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  for  taking  indecent  liberties  with 
a  minor;  Lament  Ezell.  18.  of  1371  Stevens 
Rd..  SE..  suspended  sentencit  with  probation 
for  five  years  for  assault  wltp  intent  to  com- 
mit robbery:  Delano  R.  Tatlton.  19.  of  the 
Lorton  Youth  Center,  one  year  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  for  gi  and  larceny  and 
attempted  sodomy:  David  T.  Gray.  22.  no  ad- 
dress listed,  suspended  sentence  with  pro- 
bation for  five  years  for  Embezzlement  of 
mall  by  a  postal  service  en^ployee;  John  H. 
Davis.  31.  of  no  fixed  addr«ps,  3  to  10  years 
for  robbery.  3  to  10  years  f^r  manslaughter, 
to  be  served  concurrently. 

By  VS.  District  Cotirt  J 
Bryant:  Billy  8.  Phllpot.  It 
NW.  seven  years  under  thi 
tlons  Act  for  robbery;  Han 
1722  U  St.  NW.  one  year  fot-  attempted  sec- 
ond-degree burglary,  one  yekr  for  attempted 
first-degree  burglary,  to  b4  served  concur- 
rently; George  Wlllard  Bentiett.  65.  of  3356 
16th  St.  NW.  suspended  sentence  with  proba- 
tion for  two  years  for  operating  a  lottery. 

By  VS.  District  Court  Judge  John  Lewis 
Smith.  Jr.:  Meredith  E.  Reynolds.  28.  of  787 
Bamaby  Rd.  SE.  one  year  tdf  negligent  hom- 
icide. J 

By  U.S.  District  Court  Jud  ;e  H.  Pratt :  Eve- 
lyn A.  Wheeler.  53.  of  911  Vamey  St.  SE.  sus- 
pended sentence  with  proliation  for  three 
years  for  manslaughter. 

By    VS.    District    Court 
P.  Walsh:   Douglas  Kearney 
St.  NE.  two  to  six  years  for 
ment  property. 

By  UJ3.  District  Court  Julge  June  Green: 
Walter  L.  Wright.  18.  of  90  fixed  address, 
committed  for  an  IndetentUnate  period  of 
time  under  the  Youth  Cofrectlons  Act  for 
robbery;  Edward  L.  Towler.  21.  of  2311  Win- 
gate   Bd.,   Sultland,   committed    under   the 


dge  WUllam  B. 
of  343  Elm  St. 
Youth  Correc- 
Palmer.  36.  of 


Judge    Leonard 

33,  of  341  9tb 

theft  of  govem- 


Youth  Corrections  Act  for  attempted  rob- 
bery. 

Aaacsm> 

Lewis  B.  Gleason.  19.  of  1920  18th  St.  SE, 
turned  himself  in  to  Prince  George's  County 
police  at  11:45  ajn.  yesterday  and  was 
charged  with  two  counts  of  sale  of  mari- 
huana and  one  count  of  possession  of  nar- 
cotics Implements.  Gleason  was  released  on 
»1. 500  bond. 

Richard  W.  Groeskurth,  21,  of  8609  Vis- 
tula Dr.,  Oxon  Hill,  turned  himself  in  to 
Prmce  George's  County  police  at  11:46  ajn. 
yesterday  and  was  charged  with  two  counts 
of  marlju&na  and  one  count  of  possession 
of  narcotics  implements.  Grosskurth  was  re- 
leased on  $1,500  bond. 

Paul  Mattingly.  23.  of  428  Gwynn  Dale 
Dr.,  Clinton,  turned  himself  In  to  Prince 
George's  County  police  at  l  p.m.  yesterday 
and  was  charged  with  sale  of  Marihuana  with 
his  bond  being  set  at  $600. 

Bernard  E.  Berton  Jr.,  23.  of  Washington, 
was  arrested  yesterday  by  Montgomery 
County  police  in  Silver  Spring  and  charged 
with  the  early  afternoon  armed  robbery  of 
the  Jewelry  counter  at  the  Hecht  Co.  store 
in  Silver  Spring. 

Police  said  a  clerk  at  the  counter  was 
forced  at  gunpoint  to  turn  over  $3,690  in 
Jewelry  shortly  after  1  p.m.  All  of  the  Items 
with  the  exception  of  a  $200  watch  were 
later  recovered  on  the  roof  of  a  building  near 
the  Hecht  Co.  store,  police  reported.  Police 
said  Berton  was  apprehended  by  a  uniformed 
policeman  as  he  was  running  from  the  store, 
located  at  Penton  Road  and  Ellsworth  Drive. 


THE     RED     WOLF:      ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  IN  THE  BIG  THICKET 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  1966  I  have  sought  to  save  the  Big 
Thicket.  I  have  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress S.  4.  my  bill  to  establish  a  100.000- 
acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  This 
beautiful  suid  unique  area  of  heavy  rain- 
fall and  dense  vegetation  which  covers 
parts  of  Hardin,  Polk.  Tyler,  Liberty,  and 
San  Jacinto  Counties,  near  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  is  one  of  our  country's  most  valu- 
able regions  of  biological  and  ecological 
development.  Until  recently,  this  portion 
of  the  Texas  gulf  plains  has  remained 
an  unspoiled  refuge  for  rare  species  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  However,  increas- 
ing development  and  exploitation  of  the 
area  now  threatens  the  existence  of  the 
Big  Thicket  and  those  endangered 
species  which  reside  there. 

One  of  these  endangered  species  is  the 
Texas  red  wolf,  canis  ruftis  rufus.  The 
Texas  red  wolf  is  a  small,  slender,  ani- 
mal, closely  resembling  the  Cayote.  The 
only  region  where  the  Texas  red  w(df 
now  survives  in  unmixed  form  Is  in  the 
coastal  prairie  marshes  of  the  gulf  coast 
of  Texas.  The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  of  the  US.  D^artment  of 
the  Interior  has  listed  the  Texas  red  wolf 
as  endangered  and  has  recommended 
that  action  be  taken  to  obtain  additional 
refuge  lands  in  the  coastal  prairies  areas. 
This  recommendation  Is  found  in  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Resource  publication  No.  34,  "Rare  and 
Endangered  Pish  and  Wildlife  of  the 
United  States,"  page  M-11,  December 
1968: 

Pure  populations  of  the  Texas  red  wolf 
today  are  known  only  from  the  coastal 
prairie  marshes  of  east  Texas.  All  efforts 
should  be  made  to  preserve  these  marshes 
In  their  present  state. 


Mr.  President,  we  can  preserve  this 
endangered  species  by  acting  now  to  es- 
tablish the  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park. 


THE  MORAL  IMPACT  OP  THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  ON  THE 
AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  three  distinguished  theolo- 
gians, a  Protestant,  a  Catholic,  and  a 
Jew.  testified  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  concerning  the  moral 
impact  on  our  people  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  hearings  that 
I  have  participated  in  during  the  25  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

The  witnesses  were  Dr.  John  C.  Ben- 
nett, president  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York;  and  Bishop  John 
J.  Dougherty,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New- 
ark, N.J..  and  vice  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  International  Affairs  of  the 
UJS.  Catholic  Conference;  and  Rabbi 
Irving  Greenberg,  associate  professor 
of  history  at  Yeshiva  University  and 
Rabbi  of  the  Riverdale  Jewish  Center  in 
New  York. 

Their  statements  showed  deep  insight 
and  perceptiveness  on  what  this  war  has 
done  to  our  country  and  our  people,  and 
the  television  networks  would  render  a 
great  public  service  by  allowing  Dr.  Ben- 
nett. Bishop  Dougherty,  and  Rabbi 
Greenberg  to  present  them  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  prime  time.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  society  that  the 
views  of  able  men  like  these  on  the  basic 
issues  that  shape  our  society  receive  such 
scant  attention  in  the  news  media. 

If  every  American  were  exposed  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  comments  on  this  tragic 
war,  I  am  confident  that  there  would 
be  far  greater  demands  from  the  public 
to  put  an  end  to  this  national  tragedy. 

I  hope  that  Senators  and  the  general 
public  will  read  and  ponder  their  state- 
ments before  the  committee.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  j^he  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 
Thx  Moral  Bftects  or  thk  Wa>  ok  thx  Lm 

or    OUK    COTTNTRT 

(Testimony  by  John  C.  Bennett) 
As  background  it  may  be  helpful  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  the  point  at  which  the 
war  itself  becomes  a  matter  of  morality. 
When  do  we  move  beyond  the  Judgment  that 
it  is  a  mistake  of  giant  proportions  to  the 
Judgment  that  it  is  an  immoral  war?  In  what 
I  say  I  am  not  passing  Judgment  on  the  per- 
sonal motives  of  the  various  leaders  who 
have  initiated  or  escalated  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam.  However,  good  Intentions  based 
upon  illusions  can  create  an  objective  slttia- 
tlon  of  moral  horror  and  one  that  leads  in- 
numerable individuals  Into  callous  or  brutal 
conduct  and  undermines  the  moral  fiber  of 
a  nation  and  its  Institutions. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  draw  an  absolute 
line  between  an  intellectual  mistake  and 
moral  fiallure  because  when  the  nation  and 
its  leaders  persist  In  the  mlwt.ake  for  years, 
after  Its  consequences  for  people  In  this 
country  and  in  Vietnam  are  fully  revealed, 
and  when  It  becomes  patent  that  this  per- 
sistence in  destructive  error  Is  a  concession 
to  the  pride  of  a  nation  that  has  never  been 
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defeated,  it  Is  time  to  see  even  the  mistake 
In  a  context  that  calU  for  moral  Judgments. 

The  tradlUonal  thinking  about  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Just  and  an  unjust  war  In 
the  churches  has  always  placed  great  em- 
phasis on  two  considerations  and  I  believe 
that  both  of  these  are  relevant  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  war.  The  first  Is  really  a  common 
sense  view  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Injury 
done  to  societies  by  the  war  Is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  good  that  can  be  achieved.  One 
criterion  of  the  Just  war.  which  may  seem 
on  the  sxirface  to  suggest  a  rather  craven 
caution,  is  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success.  But  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  principle  of  proportionality,  this  means 
that  a  nation  should  not  sacrifice  its  sons  or 
slaughter  the  people  on  the  other  side  or 
ravage  their  country  when  the  purpose  for 
doing  this  cannot  be  realized.  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  leaders  should  have  come  to  see 
that  no  umount  of  fire  power  from  the  air 
or  from  the  land  can  create  a  nation  in 
South  Vietnam  and  establish  a  government 
around  which  that  nation  can  rally. 

The  other  emphasis  in  the  dlsctission  of 
the  difference  between  a  Just  and  an  unjust 
war  has  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
by  means  of  policies  and  acts  which  are 
normally  wrong  in  themselves,  and  here  we 
should  have  In  mind  especially  the  treatment 
of  civilians  or  helpless  persons  such  as 
prisoners. 

As  we  look  at  the  record  of  what  has  hap- 
pened m  Vietnam,  there  are  these  two  levels 
of  Immorality.  One  is  the  cumulative  de- 
struction of  persons  and  communities  and 
even  nature  Itself  by  acts  of  war  which  might 
in  Individual  cases  be  regarded  as  inevitable 
If  there  is  to  be  a  war  at  all.  The  body  count, 
the  destruction  of  towns  and  villages,  the 
uprooting  of  people  from  their  homes,  turn- 
ing them  into  refugees  by  the  millions,  the 
ecological  damage  which  is  now  being  seen 
to  have  long  term  effects  on  the  land — these 
over  a  period  of  six  years  add  up  to  a  terrible 
accumulation  of  disproportionate  evil.  This 
Is  an  evil  for  both  sides  but  It  has  a  new 
dimension  when  we  see  how  the  most  power- 
ful nation  In  the  world  has  kept  Inflicting 
It  on  the  helpless  people  of  Vietnam  and  now 
the  people  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  must  be 
added.  The  United  States  seems  to  be  a  cap- 
tive of  the  momentum  of  its  own  destructive 
power. 

When  we  move  from  this  cumulative  evU 
to  particular  acts  which  In  any  clrcimi- 
stances  are  Immoral  In  themselves  It  Is  even 
clearer  what  the  fighting  of  the  war  has  done 
to  Americans.  The  recent  revelation  of  the 
massacres  at  Song  Mai  makes  vivid  the  na- 
ture of  this  war  as  no  other  single  event  has 
done  but  it  differs  only  In  degree  from  many 
less  publicized  episodes  involving  the  killing 
of  non-combatants  and  the  torture  of  pris- 
oners either  by  our  own  people  or  by  proxy 
by  the  South  Vietnamese.  One  of  the  most 
significant  developments  In  the  discussion 
of  Song  Mai  was  the  tendency  of  journalists 
to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  difference 
between  killing  helpless  people.  Including 
children,  on  the  ground  at  short  range  when 
they  are  seen  and  the  killing  of  them  from 
the  air,  at  longer  range,  when  they  may  not 
be  seen  in  so-called  "fire-free"  zones.  I  re- 
alize that  the  psychological  difference  Is  very 
great  but  how  great  Is  the  moral  difference 
when  it  is  well  known  that  there  will  often 
be  many  of  the  same  helpless  victims? 

The  most  obvious  effects  of  this  war  on 
the  life  of  our  coimtry  are  that  it  has  bit- 
terly divided  our  people  and  that  It  has  so 
diverted  our  attention  and  so  used  our  na- 
tional resources  that  we  make  no  progress 
in  solving  national  problems  that  cry  to 
heaven  for  solution.  The  decay  of  our  cities 
continues  and  tens  of  millions  of  our  people 
remain  victims  of  a  culture  of  poverty  and 
many  of  these  of  an  oppressive  racism.  At 
home  we  seem  to  be  a  "pitiful  helpless  giant" 


while  we  try  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  one  by  a  compulsive  aggressiveness. 
I  shaU  emphasize  here  three  quite  specific 
effects  of  the  war  and  I  choose  these  because 
they  are  not  discussed  as  often  as  the  two 
that  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

The  first  Is  that  our  government  has  set 
an  example  of  massive  and  brutal  violence 
•M  the  nation.  I  know  no  way  of  estimating 
the  extent  to  which  the  violence  on  the 
streets  and  other  forms  of  violence  that  have 
been  so  much  noted  Is  the  result  of  the  gov- 
ernment's official  violence  but  the  only  ques- 
tion Is  the  degree  to  which  private  violence 
is  the  result  of  the  official  violence.  In  this 
war  pictures  of  violence  are  brought  Into 
our  homes,  sometimes  pictures  of  such  Amer- 
ican or  South  Vietnamese  atrocities  as  the 
torture  of  prisoners.  Undoubtedly  there  Is  a 
countereffect  In  that  people  In  large  numbers 
are  outraged  by  what  they  see.  Who  knows 
how  much  violence  will  be  brought  back  to 
this  country  by  those  who  have  been  trained 
in  It  In  Vietnam?  The  effect  of  the  war  In 
Increasing  violence  at  home  needs  to  be  com- 
bined with  some  less  tangible  results:  all 
degrees  of  callousness  and  brutallzatlon 
among  people  who  wUl  never  become  Involv- 
ed In  overt  violence  of  any  kind.  The  col- 
lection of  ears  of  Viet  Cong  by  Americans 
Is  a  symbol  of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
people  who  would  often  be  otherwise  normal. 
This  is  connected  with  a  habit  of  seeing 
people  who  are  different  from  ourselves  in 
color,  size  and  cultxire  as  "gooks,"  as  some- 
thing less  than  human.  The  reports  of  the 
attitudes  of  a  majority  of  Americans  (66<* 
In  a  survey  reported  In  TIME)  was  discour- 
aging because  they  seemed  to  shrug  their 
shoulders  rather  than  express  moral  shock. 
I  know  that  much  of  this  was  a  self-protec- 
tive reaction  stemming  from  a  desire  not  to 
become  emotionally  Involved  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  most  Americans  will  be  radically 
changed  In  character.  There  may  well  be 
growth  in  insensltivity  to  the  Infilctlng  of 
suffering  balanced  by  the  moral  revulsion 
that  I  have  mentioned.  Sometimes  the  two 
may  be  combined  and  a  small  and  much 
publicized  minority.  In  their  hatred  of  the 
war.  may  use  violence  to  bring  down  the 
system  responsible  for  it. 

The  second  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  life 
of  America  is  that  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  It  has  destroyed  the  confidence 
of  a  large  peLit  of  our  youth  In  the  best  Insti- 
tutions of  our  nation.  This  effect  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  contempt  for  youth 
who  are  critical,  expressed  by  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President.  I  realize  that  the 
widespread  alienation  of  young  people  has 
many  causes  and  that  some  of  these  are 
deeply  rooted  In  the  culture  and  even  with- 
out the  war  they  would  have  produced  some 
degree  of  revolt.  The  war.  however,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  Intensity  of  emotion  that 
unites  so  many  hiuidreds  of  thousands  of 
American  youth  In  their  alienation  from 
what  they  think  of  as  the  "systeiti."  The  feel- 
ings of  moral  outrage  against  the  war  on  the 
part  of  the  generation  that  is  expected  to 
do  the  fighting  is  by  no  means  a  fringe 
phenomenon  but  among  students  It  extends 
from  the  left  to  the  center.  The  recent  editor 
of  the  Yale  Daily  News.  Lanny  Davis,  said 
recently  that  "the  war  changed  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  campiis.  It  seemed  an  Im- 
moral enterprise."  Former  Vice  President 
Truman  of  Columbia  University  at  the  time 
of  the  troubles  there  In  1968  said  that  there 
was  a  question  whether  vmlverslty  commu- 
nities could  survive  If  the  war  had  to  con- 
tinue on.  (Cox  CommlsslOD  Report,  p.  10.) 
Moral  rejection  of  the  war  has  led  to  dis- 
illusionment about  the  Institutions  that 
have  made  it  possible.  The  whole  political 
process  is  now  deeply  distrusted  because  no 
matter  who  Is  elected  and  no  matter  how 
much  a  presidential  candidate  may  be  com- 
mitted to  ending  the  war.  the  war  continues 


and  processes  of  escalation  continue.  This 
disillusionment  has  had  powerful  confirma- 
tion because  of  the  extension  of  the  war 
Into  Cambodia. 

The  third  effect  of  the  war  that  is  closely 
related  to  the  second  is  that  so  many  thou- 
sands of  our  young  men  have  been  forced  to 
face  an  Intolerable  dilemma  In  their  own 
lives.  Should  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
drafted  and  be  sent  to  fight  in  a  war  which 
they  regard  as  gravely  inmioral  or  shoiild 
they  run  the  risk  of  going  to  prison  for  a 
period  of  two  to  five  years  or  shouid  they 
choose  exile  in  Canada  or  In  some  other 
country.  Again  this  Is  not  a  fringe  phenom- 
enon. In  April  1969  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  campus  leaders,  student  body  presi- 
dents or  editors,  declared  that  they  would 
not  "participate  in  a  war  which  we  consider 
Immoral  and  unjust."  They  were  on  record 
as  choosing  either  prlscm  or  exile.  This  Is  an 
incredible  development  among  those  who  can 
be  expected  to  be  leaders  In  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  In  the  future.  There  are 
tens  of  thooisands  of  exiles  in  Canada.  What 
does  it  mean  for  America  to  have  so  many 
political  prisoners  or  exiles?  It  has  been  all 
too  common  In  many  times  and  places  for 
a  nation  to  punish  Its  finest  and  most  con- 
scientious citizens  as  weU  as  Its  thieves  and 
murderers.  But  we  have  always  hoped  that 
this  would  never  be  a  common  experience  In 
our  country.  It  will  greatly  Increase  the 
alienation  of  youth  and  It  will  undermine 
respect  for  ovir  institutions.  It  would  he^) 
to  re-establish  confidence  In  the  best  of  our 
traditions  and  vra.ys  of  life  if  amnesty  were 
to  be  declared  for  all  who  have  been  so 
affected  by  the  war. 

It  may  be  a  summary  of  all  that  I  have 
emphasized  as  the  effects  of  the  war  on  our 
own  national  life  to  say  that  the  tragedy  of 
Indo-Chlna  is  also  the  tragedy  of  America. 

Statement  by  Bishop  John  J.  DoucHirrr 
I  address  myself  to  the  question  of  the 
Impact  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  the  moral 
life  of  our  nation.  Since  my  experience  la 
preponderantly  with  the  cathoUc  segment 
of  our  society.  I  shall  essentially  restrtct  my 
assessment  to  the  Impact  of  the  Vietnam 
war  on  that  segment  of  our  popiilation.  First, 
however,  I  must  make  reference  to  the  larger 
context  of  the  question  for  American 
Catholics,  namely  the  teaching  of  the  sec- 
ond Vatican  council  on  war  and  peace,  as 
stated  In  the  Pastoral  constitution  on  the 
church  in  the  modern  world,  and  the  In- 
cessant and  increasingly  urgent  pleas  for 
peace  of  Pope  Paul  VI. 

The  fact  of  the  deterioration  of  the  moral 
posture  of  the  American  people  Is  well  docu- 
mented by  every  news  bulletin,  and  need 
not  be  substantiated  here.  What  is  laborious 
is  the  Interpretation  of  the  fact,  the  diagnosis 
of  its  causes,  and  the  determination  of  its 
remedies.  The  first  ajssertion  of  reason  must 
be  that  the  causes  are  multiple  and  criti- 
cally complex,  and  the  first  conclvislon  Is 
that  simplistic  solutions  are  senseless.  Tbte 
second  conclusion  might  be  that  since  the 
progression  of  the  moral  Ulness  was  grad- 
ual, health  will  not  be  restored  to  our 
society  In  a  day.  In  his  address  to  the  United 
Nations  In  1965  Pope  Paul  declared,  "You 
are  stUl  at  the  beglnnlngw  ...  In  cdianglng 
that  selfish  and  bellicose  mentality  which, 
up  to  now.  has  been  Interwoven  In  so  much 
of  history." 

In  any  approach  to  the  moral  problems  of 
our  people  we  must  be  aware  of  their  magni- 
tude, their  complexity  and  their  gravity. 
And  we  must  be  aware  that  they  are  not 
Isolated  from  the  moral  dilemmas  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Technology  has  made 
our  world  a  global  village  and  men  every- 
where fijul  themselves  In  an  extremely  com- 
plicated web  of  Interaction  involving  the 
eoonomlc  the  social,  the  pollUcal  structures 
with    the   restUtant   psychoeodologlcal   cU- 
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m»t«  that  envriop«8  the  glob«  ^d  th«  ter 
rlfylng   element   pervading   thai)   cllmat«   Is 
violence. 

What  I  am  saying.  In  siim.  U  that  the 
moral  problems  of  the  TTnltedJ  States  are 
bound  up  with  the  mcral  prot4ems  of  the 
globe,  and  that  they  are  staggeittng  In  their 
magnitude,  and  baiSng  In  their  complexity. 
We  need  to  bring  to  beex  up^n  them  all 
the  ezpertJae  we  can  summoq.  and  even 
more  we  need  men  of  vision  wltii  a  burning 
love  of  Justice  for  all  men  everyi^here. 

At  the  possible  expense  of  bt^enlng  you 
with  excessive  abstraction  may^  I  add  this 
observation  before  coming  to  mj|  specific  ob- 
jective. I  think  It  Is  relevant  to  the  problem 
confronting  us,  especially  to  ouP  youth.  It  Is 
this,  people  do  not  usually  get  ttclted  about 
moral  principles  directly.  They  get  aroused 
by  issues.  Moral  principles  are  abstract.  Issues 
are  concrete.  I  have  seen  no  demonstrations 
tor  the  Just  war  theory.  Ther^  have  been 
oountlefls  demonstrations,  vlolettt  and  non- 
vloleoit,  over  the  Issue  of  Vletnafn.  The  rele- 
vance of  this  observation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
policy  decisions  of  the  Oovernmtnt  deal  with 
Issues.  The  Issues  and  the  decisions  sooner 
or  later  dig  up  the  moral  principles,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation  begln«  to  find  ex- 
pression, moderate  and  Immoderate,  violent 
or  nonviolent.  And  among  the  voices  the 
voice  of  the  churches  must  be  aeard.  If  they 
are  to  live  up  to  their  responsibility  as  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation.  , 

The  significance  of  the  Impctct  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  on  the  moral  attitudes  of  American 
Catholics  Is  comprehensible  through  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  oommuolty.  The  dis- 
tinguished Monslgnor  John  Tr^y  Ellis,  his- 
torian of  the  OathoUc  Cburch  in  the  United 
States,  has  described  the  atutudes  ot  the 
leaders  of  the  CathoUc  Ohurc^  up  to  the 
1960*9  as  "unquestioning  coitipllance  .  .  . 
with  their  Government's  policy  in  regard  to 
war  and  peace."  He  observes  th^t,  "the  revo- 
lutionary decade  of  the  1060^  brought  a 
marked  shift  of  opinion  In  this  regard."  He 
attributes  the  shift  to  the  Inf^ence  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  and  Po»e  John  tttt 
In  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Catholic 
church  this  shift  oS  attitude  c«n  be  studied 
In  the  aKatecoents  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  OathoUc  Bishops  in  1066.  1967.  and 
the  paatorml  letter.  Human  Llf«  In  Our  Day. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  this  pastoral  the 
bishops,  quoting  from  the  seeond  Vatican 
OotmcU  ■•Call  upon  American  CathoUcs  to 
evaluate  war  with  an  entirely  new  atutude." 
The  bishops  address  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lem ct  arms  control,  conscientious  objection 
and  the  war  In  Vietnam.  In  cocnmenting  on 
second  rhftw  of  the  pastoral  lett«r,  James 
Finn  deacrlbed  It  "as  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pastoral  letters  to  be  pubUatved  by 
the  blshofts  of  the  United  Stated."  (The  Fam- 
ily  of  Satioiu.  Bd.  J.  8.  Bauscl).  p.'^l.) 

Evidence  of  the  shift  of  the  ajtutude  of  the 
OathoUc  people  Is  especially  boted  among 
the  youth.  Uany  have  taken  tfte  position  of 
selective  conscientious  objectors,  thus  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  probtblllty  of  trial 
and  Imprisonment.  Evidence  IB  not  ia/*irig 
of  ch&i^ged  attitudes  among  American  Cath- 
oUcs generally,  although  therq  is  a  notable 
segment  of  strongly  conservative  opinion. 

The  moral  ImpUcatlons  that  I  detect  In  this 
shift  of  attitude  In  a  numerous  segment  of 
our  people,  strongly  chruch -oriented.  Is  that 
It  widens  the  gap  of  the  division  of  our  peo- 
ple. A  divided  people  must  b#  the  concern 
of  reUglous  leaders  as  well  a»  government 
ofBdals.  A  divided  people  Is  a  poUUoai  and 
social  problem;  It  Is  aao  a  moral  problem.  A 
certain  measure  of  unity  Is  Indispensable  to 
the  survival  of  a  dvlllzatlon.  The  preserva- 
tion of  that  measure  of  unity  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  American,  but  eapeclaUy  of 
the  elected  leadership  of  our  Nktlon.  We  may 
earnestly  beseech  them  to  strive  to  see  the 
moral  principles  underlying  prtlcy  decisions 


of  great  moment,  because  they  wUl  even- 
tually emerge  for  our  good  or  111.  The  basic 
moral  principle  underlying  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  Justice,  domestic  and  international 
Justice,  and  reUglous  leaders  would  be  un- 
faithful to  the  prophetic  tradition  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  If  they  did  not  ask  of 
our  Nation's  decisions:  Is  Justice  thereby 
served? 

The  Morai.  Impact  or  the  Wa«  in 
Ikdo-China 

(Statement  by  Rabbi  Irving  Oreenberg) 
A  discussion  of  the  moral  effects  of  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  must  start  with  the 
reallzaUon  that  public  life  is  the  primary 
moral  example  In  the  United  States  today. 
We  still  turn  to  clergymen  In  some  residual 
notion  that  they  are  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  moral  questions.  However,  by 
and  large  they  have  little  Influence  com- 
pared to  the  model  of  public  life  and  be- 
havior In  the  United  States  which  Is  set  by 
the  President,  the  members  of  Executive. 
Congress,  the  Judiciary,  etc.  These  actions 
Euid  these  models  are  broadcast  repeatedly 
and  everywhere  In  the  mass  media  and  com- 
munication channels.  They  are  perceived  by 
everyone  cmd  learned  environmentally  which 
means  they  are  more  Ukely  picked  up.  Inter- 
nalized and  Influence  the  actions  and  stand- 
ards of  everyone.  Not  all  the  sermons  and 
classes  In  America  reach  a  fraction  of  the 
people  reached  by  one  action  of  the  U.S. 
Army  or  speech  of  the  President. 

This  realization  points  up  the  moral  dis- 
aster which  is  the  net  effect  of  the  tragic 
error  oT  the  Vietnam  war.  For  the  past  five 
or  six  years  the  dominant  picture  has  been 
the  contlnvial  futile  killing,  the  body  count, 
the   use  of  napalm  and  civilian  destroying 
projectiles,  the  desensltlzatlon  of  countless 
American    boys   In   Vietnam   tmd    countless 
people  here  to  the  human  qualities  of  the 
enemy  and   of  the  Innocent  clvlUans  who 
make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  casualties. 
All   wars  cause  some  desensltlzatlon   and 
killing  of  conscience.  This  Is  why  all  wars 
are  at  best  necessary  evils.  But  In  this  case, 
the  very  terms  of  the  war — a  civil  war,  one 
In  which  our  base  of  support  In  the  local 
population  Is  so  tenuous — Inexorably  drives 
us  to  excesses  in  this  area.  It  was  In  a  deeper 
sense   Inevitable   that   direct   personal   mas- 
sacres of  civilians  and  torture  and  shooting 
of  prisoners.  Every  Image  of  prisoners  pushed 
out  of  helicopters,  or  children  napalmed  be- 
comes a  hideous  moral  example  undermining 
the  moral  consensus  which  has  united  Amer- 
ica Bind  given  It  great  strength   and   moral 
significance  In  the  world.  Each  such  Incident 
tempts  some  to  support  or  Justify  It  In  the 
hope  that  this  one  last  excess  will  somehow 
break  through  to  end  the  ghastly  situation 
while  driving  others   to  ever  deeper   moral 
alienation   from  our  society   which   tempts 
them  to   despair  of  our  system   or  to  Join 
those  who  merely  tear  It  down  and  not  cor- 
rect it.  Not  the  least  bad  moral  effect  Is  on 
those   who  stand  In  the  middle   and  savor 
the  significance  without  committing  them- 
selves   but    whose    moral    senslblUtles    are 
shaped    by   It.   And    the   long   pause    before 
massacres    are    Identified    or    prosecuted    or 
even  condemned  Is  especially  debilitating  to 
the   moral   authority   of    society — especially 
when  It  Is  noted  that  unpopular  transgres- 
sions of  far  less  direct  brutaUty  are  quickly 
and  outspokenly  condemned  by  major  fig- 
ures. 

These  moral  effects,  however,  are  by  now 
sadly  familiar  to  all  of  us.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  some  moral  side  effects  which  are 
less  noticed  but  are  having  a  profound  Im- 
pact on  the  moral  condition  of  American 
society.  One  Is  the  great  distortions  In  per- 
sonal Uvea  and  continual  moral  conflicts 
created  In  our  young  people.  Those  who  con- 
demn what  they  think  are  excesses  of  Identi- 
fication with  the  poor  by  college  students 


should  ask  themselves  some  time:  Is  It  be- 
cause they  are  spoiled  members  of  an  afflu- 
ent class?  Or  Is  It  not  really  because  of  the 
crushing  burden,  of  the  nagging  conscience 
that  they  were  living  by  draft  exemptions 
while  the  children  of  the  poor  unable  to  go 
to  college  were  condemned  to  serve  and  die — 
In  a  war  which  the  students  feel  Is  unjusti- 
fied and  futile?  What  Is  the  effect  on  my 
capacity  for  objective  Judgment  on  people 
who  are  dying  more  because  of  the  effects  of 
their  poverty  when  I  am  alive  and  sheltered 
because  of  the  effects  of  my  affluence! 

There  are  also  the  countless  lives  distorted 
by  people  who  stall  their  careers  and  develop- 
ment to  stay  In  careers  and  studies  which 
exempt  them  although  they  are  of  no  long 
range  significance  to  these  young  people.  And 
what  of  the  effect  on  young  people  who  feel 
the  war  Is  unjust  but  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  stand  up  to  It  because  of  their  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  such  acts — and  there- 
fore feel  like  moral  betrayers.  Or  of  the  emo- 
tional costs  of  acts  of  defiance  and  resistance 
which  take  so  great  a  toll  that  they  may  lead 
to  bitterness,  or  estrangement  from  all  estab- 
lished society?  What  of  selective  conscien- 
tious objectors  driven  to  Ue  and  claim  uni- 
versal objection,  or  to  silence  their  qualms 
and  serve,  or  to  Jail  and/or  criminal  status — 
while  countless  others  watch  and  see  these 
effects.  What  of  the  feeling  of  lack  of  under- 
standing which  alienates  peo-ents  and  chil- 
dren, old  and  young,  intellectuals  and  work- 
ers and  corrodes  the  organic  relationships 
without  whicti  no  society  or  law  can  retain 
its   legitimacy?   What   of  the  thousands  of 
ministers  who  feel  their  profession  demands 
moral  resptonse  who  then  are  cut  off  from 
congregations — and  what  of  the  thousands 
who  remain  silent  or  In  conflict  and  are  one 
with  the  congregation  but   feel   like  moral 
eunuchs — or  who  lose  the  respect  of  their 
young  people?  "ITiese  side  effects  will  persist 
long  after  this  war  is  ended — if  It  Is  ended. 
Another  side  effect  of  this  war  has  been  a 
tremendovis  blow  to  the  respect  for  patri- 
otism, democracy  and  International  responsi- 
biUty.  Without  commitment   to  such  con- 
cepts, there  can  be  no  healthy  body  politic. 
They  are  the  Ufe  blood  of  a  free  society.  But 
these  concepts  have  been  invoked  for  years 
now  In  the  context  of  upholding  a  series  of 
shifting    repressive    dlctatorshlpts    In    South 
Vietnam  with  a  weak  or  non-existent  popular 
base.  They  have  been  used  In  the  context  of 
political  figures  tried  kangaroo  style  and  im- 
prisoned or  In  the  image  of  a  poUce  chief 
shooting   a   guerrilla  prisoner  in   the   head 
without  trial  or  mercy.  The  result  Is  a  tre- 
mendous cynicism  and  a  loss  of  faith  in  areas 
which  are  significant  and  which  keep  society 
one.  Guilt  by  association  with  a  policy  error 
leads  to  a  denial  of  the  Integrity  of  the  valid 
concept   Itself.  And   the  fact   that  statisti- 
cally the  more  aggressive  supporters  of  the 
war  have  been  least  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  democracy  and  redemption  at  home  has 
oiUy  compounded  the  damage. 

This  brings  me  to  another  distortion  whlcta 
this  war  has  Introduced  into  our  society :  the 
distortion  of  priorities  which  ^>ends  enor- 
mous money  and  Uves  in  a  flght  for  the  most 
questionable  kind  of  freedom  abroad  but, 
therefore,  lacks  funds  and  resources  to  bring 
true  freedom  to  realization  at  home.  We  are 
going  to  need  extraordinary  feats  of  tech- 
nology to  end  pollution  at  home:  extraordi- 
nary Investments  of  funds  and  human  help 
to  free  mllUons  from  the  curse  of  poverty, 
sickness,  inadequate  education,  broken  faml- 
Ues  and  lack  of  self-respect.  When  one  reads 
of  the  extraordinary  feats  of  detection,  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  training,  destruction 
achieved  by  our  armed  forces  and  tech- 
nology— one  dreams  of  these  talents  and 
funds  used  in  empathy  to  free  our  own  suf- 
ferers. The  contrast  in  the  funding  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  Indo- 
china war  speaks  volumes  to  people  about 
our  moral  priorities.  And  every  step  deeper 
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into  this  war  has  orueUy  dlsappolntsd  the 
mlUlons  aroimd  the  world  who  knowing  the 
•vlls  and  hypocrisy  of  totalitarian  systems, 
without  roooantlclzlng,  looked  to  the  Unltad 
States  as  a  moral  alternative. 

The  last  and  not  least  cost  of  the  war  as 
moral  pedagogue  to  our  society  Is  Its  revela- 
tion of  our  InabUlty  to  admit  error,  or  accept 
the  tragic  and  Ironic  fate  which  history  now 
doles  out  to  us  as  It  may  do  to  aU  men.  Let 
me  make  clear  that  the  mainstream  Jewish 
tradition  is  not  pacifist.  Peace  Is  the  highest, 
the  greatest  good.  But  Judaism  had  the  moral 
realism  to  recognize  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances war  is  a  necessary  and  Justifiable 
evil. 

Even  opponents  of  the  war  would  do  weU  to 
recreate  the  moral  climate  of  the  early  days 
of  our  intervention.  We  can  freely  confess 
the  role  of  Idealism,  the  feeUng  of  American 
responslblUty  for  the  world  order.  There  was 
a  phase  In  which  we  saw  Communist  China, 
then  in  Its  commune  period  which  seemed 
to  deny  the  elemenUl  dignity  of  man.  as  ex- 
pansionist  and   North   Vietnam   as   a   pure 
Chinese  satellite.  In  this  phase  the  fear  of 
another  Munich  and  the  conviction  that  we 
dare  not  sell  out  or  be  Indifferent  lest  World 
War  II  repeat  itself  colored  the  Judgment  of 
many.  But  when  the  pitiless  Ught  of  events 
and  facts  and  growing  knowledge  of  Vietnam 
revealed  the  falsity  of  our  assumptions,  then 
our  might  placed  a  special  burden  of  respon- 
slblUty on  us  to  recognize  oxir  error  and  with- 
draw. We  should  have  admitted  that  Com- 
munist China  was  rent  IntemaUy,  that  North 
Vietnam   historlcaUy   sought   Its   Independ- 
ence from  China,  that  the  South  Vietnam 
government  could  not  or  would  not  muster 
popular  support.  This  InablUty  to  admit  er- 
ror has  been  the  tragic  force  that  has  driven 
us  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  mire.  Jews  and 
Christians  alike  have  Idolized  David  the  King 
of  BlbUcal  fame  as  the  eternal  dynasty,  as 
ancestor  of   the   Messiah.   Jewish   tradition 
points  out  that  between  David  and  his  pred- 
ecessor. Saul,  it  was  David  who  made  great- 
er mistakes,  did  more  tragic  evil  things.  Then 
why  was  Saul  stripped  of  the  kingship  and 
David   Immortalized?   Because   David   could 
recognize  and  confess  his  errors  and  in  most 
powerful  contrition  turn  from  his  ways  and 
redress  injustice.  This  is  the  true  strength 
which  a  moral  leader  mxist  have.  Saul  was 
too   weak,   he   would   only    rationalize   and 
Justify  his  errors.  Power  corrupts  and  Is  In- 
evitably abused.  Only  those  who  can  admit 
mUtakes  and  accept  the  Iron  and  tragedy 
of  defeat  of  the  assumptions  can  be  trusted 
with  power.  Otherwise,  the  powerful  would 
Inevitably  destroy  the  others.  Otherwise,  we 
have  a  "machismo"  conception  of  manliness 
which  places  great  emphasis  on  not  being 
humiliated   or  defeated — as   If   the   greater 
humiliation  is  not  in  resorting  to  force  to 
cover  up  error  and  the  greatest  defeat  Is  not 
m  pouring  good  lives  and  vast  resources  Into 
an  escalating  cruelty  of  frustration  seeking 
one  last  knockout.  Such  a  conception  vio- 
lates Jewish  and  Christian  ethics  of  power 
aUke. 

It  Is  true,  there  Is  one  great  force  for  con- 
tinuing the  war.  It  Is  the  death  of  over  40,- 
000  Americans  and  many  times  that  many 
Vietnamese.  Such  Is  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  that  any  human  sacrifice — even  for 
mistaken  causes — become  great  forces  for 
these  causes  and  evoke  fxuther  sacrifice  and 
response  lest  we  betray  those  who  have  gone 
before.  Shall  we  now  go  to  the  parents  of  the 
40,000  and  say:  we  have  erred  and  your  chU- 
dren  have  died  In  vain?  ShaU  aU  this  patriot- 
Ism  and  sacrifice  mean  nothing?  I  realize 
the  full  force  of  this  dilemma.  But  the  only 
corresponding  answer  must  be :  Shall  we  con- 
demn another  10,000  Americans  and  another 
60,000  Vietnamese  to  death  rather  than  not 
admit?  This  was  the  moral  weakness  of  a 
Vtetnamlzatlon  policy  designed  to  purchase 
time  and  not  betray  the  faUure  of  the  dead 


but  costing  many  vaan  Uves  In  the  Interim. 
The  problem  of  repentance  is  that  the  person 
who  has  gone  astray  feels  he  has  gone  so  far 
and  It  has  cost  so  much  that  he  cannot  turn 
back.  Yet  we  are  told:  "turn  and  Uve."  The 
only  answer  la  the  moral  courage  to  con- 
fess to  the  survivors  of  the  dead  the  good 
Intentions  and  the  mistaken  assumptions 
and  the  genuine  patriotism  which  motivated 
their  beloved  ones  death.  And  a  plea  to  them: 
that  If  we  can  learn  from  this  tragic  error, 
If  we  can  learn  to  modulate  the  use  of  power. 
If  we  can  set  the  moral  example  of  voluntary 
acceptance  of  defeat  where  It  Is  the  only 
honest  thing  to  do,  then  these  boys  will  not 
have  died  In  vain.  They  wlU  become  part  of 
the  sacrifice  which  brought  about  a  deeper 
International  moral  order  and  a  United 
States  tempered  by  tragedy  to  use  Its  re- 
sources to  embrace  and  heal  the  world — and 
Itself.  I  believe  oxir  bereaved  parents  and  our 
people  are  capable  of  the  response  of  love 
and  understanding  and  acceptance  which 
such  a  confession  would  evoke. 

Judaism  has  never  felt  that  martyrdom  or 
defeat  Is  Intrinsically  morally  superior  to 
righteous  victory.  But  inability  to  accept  the 
tragic,  the  Ironic,  the  posalbUlty  of  mistake 
and  failure  Is  to  be  leas  than  fully  human. 
Perhaps  this  Is  our  national  problem.  Maybe 
this  explains  our  lack  of  empathy  for  the 
suffering,  deprived  and  defeated  in  our  own 
society  wherefore  we  often  condemn  them  to 
welfare  without  true  charity,  deprivation 
without  hope  and  status  without  faith  or 
trust  In  them.  Maybe  we  need  to  admit  error 
and  know  defeat  before  we  can  triumph  over 
poverty  and  racism  and  hatred  In  our  coun- 
try by  confessing  our  past  errors  and  present 
defeats  In  this  struggle  too. 

There  Is  one  last  moral  danger  I  must 
warm  against.  There  Is  the  grave  danger  that 
growing  frustration  and  radlcallzatlon  may 
lead  to  a  new  isolationism  and  a  rejection  of 
necessary  national  sacrifices  for  world  i>eace. 
I  beUeve  that  It  Is  the  exhaustion  of  our 
iresouroes  in  a  mistaken  cause  and  bottom- 
less pit  that  leads  to  the  weakening  of  re- 
solve to  help  those  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves. We  can  avoid  the  extremes  of  thought- 
less intervention  or  total  IrresponslblUty  by 
Joining  together  in  distinguishing  JuarOfled 
help  for  true  democracies  seeking  their  own 
existence  and  co(q>eratlon  with  all  elements 
In  the  world  as  against  Inertlal  support  tat 
mistaken  causes  where  there  Is  no  moral 
claim  or  national  Interest.  What  we  need 
In  oxir  time  Is  not  the  dlsmantUng  of  power 
but  greater  and  greater  precision,  caUbratlon 
and  proper  dlrecUon  In  Its  \ise. 

What  has  saved  us  from  nxoral  disaster  U 
the  response  of  mllUons  of  Americans  of  all 
kinds  who  have  spoken  up,  taken  respon- 
slblUty, made  moral  decisions — some  right, 
some  wrong.  The  covering  up  of  error  by 
polarization,  setting  person  a^nst  person, 
even  seizing  upon  actual  abuses  to  arouse 
hate,  stisplclon  and  repression  can  only  raise 
the  risk  of  moral  disaster.  Pitiless  and  un- 
charitable denunciation  Is  related  to 
thoughtless  shooting  of  students— and  to 
mindless  responses  of  tearing  down  or  blind 
destruction.  The  extension  of  the  war  now 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  fraU  dikes  of 
Bwral  concern  and  community  which  have 
maintained  moral  legitimacy  and  democratic 
consensus  In  our  country.  This  final  moral 
disaster  must  be  prevented.  AU  of  us  must 
cling  together  against  the  demonic  and  the 
violence  which  is  now  unleashed  In  our  so- 
ciety. We  can  do  so  only  by  becoming  one 
conununity.  Perhaps  we  can  learn  how  to  do 
this  from  an  ancient  BlbUcal  model.  On  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  the  community,  led  by  Its 
leaders,  become  one  by  confessing  Its  errors 
and  sins  before  Qod  and  to  those  It  had 
harmed.  Then  It  turned  together  to  new  ways 
of  life  affirmation  to  overcoooe  the  evils  of 
the  past.  I  beUeve  that  only  In  this  way 
can  the  demons  of  war,  racism  and  poverty 
be  overoooos  In  our  ■odety. 


lib.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  FV>reign  Relation  Ck>mmit- 
tee  heard  Oen.  James  M.  Oavin,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  generals  our 
country  has  produced.  He  is  now  retired 
from  the  Army  and  is  head  of  a  great  pri- 
vate business. 

His  statement  was  followed  by  percep- 
tive and  profound  testimony  on  the  mat- 
ters presently  confronting  our  country  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
testimony  was  so  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  that  of  the  religious  leaders. 

I  ask  that  it  be  also  inserted  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

_  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkicknt  op  Jaiob  M.  Gavin 
It  Is  with  heavy  heart  that  I  appear  once 
again  before  yoiu*  cooomlttee.  There  appears 
to  be  little  doubt  that,  since  I  last  i^ypeared 
before  this  Committee.  In  1966  and  1997,  our 
situation  has  worsened  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
elsewhere  abroad.  Domestically,  the  tragic 
divisions  within  our  country  are  too  obvi- 
ously before  us  aU  to  need  comment. 

I  was  Chief  of  Plans  In  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  In  the  Pentagon,  In  1954-65.  Im- 
medlat^y  foUowlng  the  French  ci^itulaUon 
at  Dlen  Blen  Pbu,  when  the  Joint  Chl^s  of 
Staff  considered  the  various  alternatives  open 
to  them  at  that  time. 

I  would  Uke  to  emphasize  that  I  appear 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  patriotic  duty 
to  do  so.  I  have  no  desire  to  attack  any  In- 
dividual, or  any  past  poUcies.  I  hope  that  I 
can  make  a  constructive  contribution  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Involvement  we 
now  find  ourselves  in  and  what  can  be  done 
to  bring  about  the  changes  that  we  seek. 

First,  I  wotild  like  to  talk  about  Vietnam 
and  how  we  became  Involved  there.  This  dis- 
cussion wiU  concentrate  entirely  upon  tac- 
tics. Then,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  national 
strategy.  If  I  may.  fc»-  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  confusion  begins  with  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  strategy  in  the  broadest  sense. 
As  long  as  we  are  uncertain  as  to  our  national 
goals,  as  to  the  proper  meaning  and  role  of 
strategy  in  the  modem  wcnrld.  we  shaU  con- 
tinue to  make  tactical  mistakes  in  area  after 
area.  There  is  always  a  mlUtary  officer  some- 
where who  wants  to  win  a  battle  by  taking 
one  more  hlU  or  droj^lng  one  more  bomb. 
That  Is  his  responslblUty.  but  when  the  na- 
tion's leaders  are  clear  both  about  their  goals 
and  how  to  bring  these  goals  Into  reaUty, 
when  they  understand  national  strategy, 
then  they  know  when  to  say  "yes"  or  "no" 
in  any  given  tactical  situation. 

I  would  now  Uke  to  talk,  ftt>m  the  black- 
board, of  the  situation  that  confronted  us 
in  1954  and  1956.  In  doing  so,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  alternatives,  the  manner  in 
which  we  met  them  and  how  we  arrived  at 
the  point  where  we  now  are. 

For  some  yetu's  I  have  foUowed  the  role 
of  China  In  International  affairs  closely.  I 
landed  at  Inchon  with  the  forces  of  General 
MacArthur  in  October  of  1950  and  proceeded 
to  Kln^ix)  Airfield.  I  was  with  the  Assault 
Marine  BattaUon  when  It  seized  that  field. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  recently 
been  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  modem  air  power.  Huge  U-chaped, 
freshly  constructed  revetments  to  house 
fighter  bombers  were  newly  buUt  and  scat- 
tered around  the  periphery  of  the  field.  Ob- 
viously, the  North  Kmeans  expected  the 
Intervention  of  a  modem  air  force,  and  It 
most  Ukely  would  be  Chinese.  Impressed 
by  what  I  had  seen,  I  returned  to  Tokyo 
within  several  days  and  I  hastened  to  caU 
on  General  WlUoughby,  MacArthur's  O-a, 
to  discuss  with  him  the  ImpUcatlons  of  pos- 
sible Chinese  entry  into  the  war.  He  was  of 
the  beUef  that  they  would  not  enter  the  war, 
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thfct  they  h»d  missed  their  oppoftunlty  to  do 
ao  at  Inchon  when  the  landing*  were  taking 
plsce.  At  that  very  time  Chinese  field  armies 
were  readying  themselvee  to  cri>8s  the  Yalu 
and  move  south,  which  they  ulumately  did 
at  great  cost  to  us.  I  have  no  dotbt  now  th*t 
China  continues  to  watch  uneafelly  what  we 
are  doing  m  Southeast  Asia,  sfce  continues 
to  be  concerned  lest  we  renew  the  plSJtts  that 
we  had  fllteen  years  ago  to  lan«  in  the  Hai- 
Dhong-Hanol  area-  , 

I  r«:ently  listened  to  a  dlscu<tlon  between 
two  Chinese   experts   on   the   likelihood   of 
Chinese       manpower      l°"rveAtlon       "niey 
seemed  to  think   it   not  at   ai   ««»>">/" 
Hanoi  developed  serious  manpoier  problems. 
I    read   In   yesterdays   New    Yoi-k   Times   an 
article  In  which  a  senior  officei[of  our  State 
Department  stated  that  when  the  AdmiQls- 
tratlon  decided  to  send  troops  if  to  CMabodla 
and    It   believed    the   possibility   of   Chinese 
Communist  mtervenUon  "was  remote  enough 
to  accept  a  calculated  risk."  It  *ems  to  me  at 
this  point   in    our   efforts  to   Alsengage  our 
forces  m  southeast  Asia  that  to  risk  U  ac- 
cept*ble.  however  carefully  calculated.  What 
d^ly  concerns  me  now  Is  thkt  out  of  the 
fmstratlon  and  dissatisfaction  ^th  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Southeast  ^a.  and  the 
inability  of  our  tactical  commakiders  to  reai- 
llze     that     long     sought     "vlitory  .     there 
may     be     those    who     would!  be     tempted 
to    the    ultimate     confrontation,    the    war 
with    Bed    China.    We    would  |  then    be    ex- 
actly where  we  were  when  Geiieral  Bldgway 
made  the  decision  to  recommedd  to  President 
Elsenhower   that    we    not   selke   Halphong- 
Hanol.  The  only  dlflerence  wokild  be.  and  a 
very  significant   one   It   U.   thit   we   already 
are  on  land  and  well  established  and  we  could 
for«e  the  confrontation  by   i^ierely   moving 
north,  exactly  as  we  moved  w^t  Into  Cam- 
bodia. Prom  the  viewpoint  oflthe  America^ 
people  this  would  be  absolute^  catastrophic 
m  Its  implications.  To  point  6ut  but  one   I 
was  in  Moscow  in  November  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  East-West   tra^e.  »^d  ^  <1U- 
cussed  the  present  preoccupatjlon  of  the  So- 
viets with  the  Chinese  along  tl^  southeastern 
frontier  of  Siberia.  They  are  qtilte  concerned 
about  It  and  indeed  some  fekl  that  a  very 
sertous  confrontation  is  Inevl^ible.  However, 
«  long  as  the  Chinese  are  v*y  likely  com- 
mitted to  a  role  in  Southeast  >sla.  there  will 
be  little  pressure  on  the  Sovljt  frontier.  In- 
deed, If  this  condition  preva^s,  the  Soviets 
win  be  free  to  pursue  ^helroWn  goals  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  war  In  Soiitheast  Asia  Is 
very   much   In   the   Soviet    Interest.   And   in 
terms  of  the  Bilddle  East  and  ^hat  may  come 
of  that  troubled  area.  Is  ver 
our   interest.   One   of   the 
benefits  that  would  come  to 
trtcatlon  of  our  forces  from 
would  be  a  lessening  of  tenslo 
East.  In  my  opinion. 

In  summary,  I  would  Uk 
once  again  the  over-rldlng  1 
derstandlng  the  strategic  s 
United  States,  and  of  bull 
tainlng  that  strength.  Toldls8lp*te  that 
iuengWi  through  lU-advlMd  and  poor  y 
thought-out  t«rtlcal  venture  is  certainly 
contntfy  to  the  national  interest.  There  will 
always  be  thoM  who  will  coun^l  seeking  mll- 
lt«T  victory  without  regard  to  the  outcome 
of  the  war  on  which  we  l^ve  embarked. 
They  conftise  the  means  wlt^  the  end;  and 
leave  unanswered  the  que«tl4)n,  what  U  the 
Koal  we  seek  in  this  war?  An^  while  we  pur- 
^e  one  more  tactical  vlctorj  after  another, 
we  lead  the  country  down  t»e  road  to  stra- 
tegic disaster.  Our  relations  Iwlth  other  na- 
tions, the  st»te  of  our  economy,  and  the  do- 
mestic condition  scream  for  Constructive  at- 
tention; yet.  everything  thalt  we  are  doing 
U  tearing  our  country  apart  and  alienating 
us  from  our  beet  friends.  We  must  bring  our 
Southeast  Asian  involvemenjt  to  an  end  as 
rapidly  as  poMlble,  for  eaci   day  of  delay 
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increases  the  likelihood  of  the  one  confron- 
tation we  should  avoid  at  all  cost,  a  war  with 
Red  China. 

Finally.  I  would  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing specific  steps  be  taken  at  this  time. 
First,  that  an  outstanding  citizen,  not  now 
in  government,  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  given  cabinet  rank,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  about  a  resolution  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  involvement.  The  pres- 
ent situation  we  are  In  Is  unworkable.  The 
Department  of  Defense  must  on  one  hand 
support  Its   forces   In   Southeast  Asia  while 
It  develops  a  plan  for  their  extrication.  And 
the  Department  of  State  must  conUnue  to 
maintain     relations    with    our    Vietnamese 
allies  to  assure  them  of  our  continuing  sup- 
port while  It  seeks  to  develop  plans  to  bring 
our  Southeast  Asian  Involvement  to  an  end. 
I  presently  observed  the  solution  I  am  pro- 
posing  in   effect    In   Prance    In    1960-62.    In 
that  situation  a  minister  was  appointed  ex- 
clusively for  Algerian  affairs.  All  those  par- 
ticipating In  the  Algerian  situation  reported 
to  him  in  carrying  out  his  responslblUtles 
and  he  finally  brought  that  conflagration  to 
an  end.  Besides,  when  a  problem  transcends 
the  interests  of  several  governmental  depart- 
ments. It  Is  good  business  to  put  one  man 
In  charge  of  the  development  of  a  solution 
to   the  problem. 

Second,  as  a  matter  of  highest  priority,  we 
must  develop  plans  for  the  extrication  of  our 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  and  the  cessaUon 
of  hostilities.  Any  such  plan  should  be  based 
upon  the  retention,  for  some  period  of  time, 
of  the  present  logistical  enclaves  that  now 
provide  the  backbone  of  our  defensive  struc- 
ture In  Indochina.  These  enclaves  which  I 
have  discussed   with  this  Committee  before 
would  give  us  both  a  bargaining  coimter  at 
the  peace  table,  provide  for  an  orderly  with- 
drawal of  our  forces,  and  would  produce  an 
immediate   decline   in    the    casualty   rate.    I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  In  the  resoluUon 
of  the  Algerian  conflict,  France  provided  for 
the  retention  of  such  base  facilities  as  Mers- 
El-Kablr  until  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the 
Algerian    problem.    I    believe    the    enclave 
strategy  to  be  even  more  valid  now  than  when 
I   first  proposed   It  before   this  Committee. 
Certainly,  it  would  have  prevented  our  esca- 
lation into  Cambodia,  and  I  would  be  glad  at 
the  conclxxslon  of   my   testimony  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have  on  this  matter. 
Third,  considering  the  critical  condition  of 
our  society,  one  in  which  our  yoxmg  people 
are    sent   off    to    give    their    lives    for    their 
country  and  yet  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote, 
and  one   In   which  we    urge   them  to   work 
within  the  system.  I  think  It  U  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  steps  be  taken  without  delay 
to  give  the  right  to  vote  to  those  18  years 
of  age. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  as  soon  as  these  meas- 
ures have  been  taken,  an  all-out  effort  should 
be  made  to  coordinate  the  measure  taken  to 
Improve  our  domestic  condition.  For  the 
same  reason  that  I  recommended  that  an 
Individual  of  cabinet  rank  be  appointed  to 
deal  with  Southeast  Asia  on  an  ad  hoc  basU, 
I  would  now  recommend  a  cabinet  post  for 
the  Individual  charged  with  dealing  with 
our  domestic  problems. 


HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRITION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
true  test  of  this  Nation's  will  to  end  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  is  whether  we  can 
insure  an  adequate  diet  to  every  child  in 
America.  We  have  failed  to  do  so  In  the 
past,  and  the  tragedy  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  this  country  is  largely  a 
result  of  this  failure. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  April  5. 
1970.  edition  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  Lewis  Patterson  discusses  the  ex- 


tent of  malnutrition  among  our  children 
and  the  effects  of  this  condition.  As  Mr. 
Patterson  points  out  in  this  excellent 
article: 

The  chUdren  of  poverty,  through  genera- 
tions, have  become  the  parents  of  poverty. 
And  the  studies,  here  and  abroad.  Indicate 
what  doctors  have  nodded  at  all  along:  that 
a  kid  with  a  distended  belly,  plus  bone-skin 
arms,  is  an  underfed,  under-proteln  eater. 
And  a  front-rank  draftee  for  malnutrition. 

Mr.  Patterson  points  to  the  existence 
of  hunger  in  my  own  State,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  NaUon.  He  reminds  us 
that  hunger  and  malnutrition  is  truly  a 
national  condition,  one  that  knows  no 
boundary  lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  important  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Poor.  Hungry  Choj)— Fmd  Him  or  Pace 

THB   EnXCTS  of  MALNtJTRrnON 

(By  Lewis  Patterson) 

There  Is  more  than  mere  humanity  In- 
volved in  the  upsurge  effort  In  St.  Paul  and 
across  the  nation  during  the  last  few  months 
to  see  that  hungry  undemourtshed  children 
are  fed— In  schools,  at  day  care  centers.  In 
hospitals— the  latter  even  before  birth. 

An  increasing  number  of  national  and 
local  leaders  In  government,  as  well  as  private 
citizens,  are  saying  that  feeding  the  poor  Is 
the  foremost  necessary  step  In  breaking  the 
back  of  poverty. 

Several  years  ago,  at  the  advent  of  poverty 
programs.  It  was  believed  that  teaching  job 
skllU  to  those  Americans  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  heap,  the  low  Income  people 
and    welfare    recipients,    would    solve    the 

problem. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  a  great  many 
of  them  could  not  learn. 

Why?  Malnutrition  Is  the  word.  Not  enough 
food.  Not  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food. 
Dr.  Ray  Hepner,  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  nailed  It  Aawn 
last  July  with  the  first  clear-cut.  definitive 
study  in  the  U.S.  of  the  ultimate  effects  of 
malnutrition  on  kids  who  are  almost  always 
hungry.  And  there  are  millions  of  them,  al- 
most everyone  now  agrees,  from  local  social 
workers  on  up  to  President  Nixon. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  solid  guess  that 
those  who  are  fighting  hardest  for  enough 
food  for  the  poor — for  an  estimated  6.6  mil- 
lion American  kids  who  are  candidates  to 
be  victims  of  malnutrition  are  still  basically 
impelled  for  hvunane  reasons. 

But  It  seems  olear  that  more  and  more 
Americans — for  whatever  reasons — are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  poverty  breeds  pov- 
erty, and  that  poverty  Is  costly  in  terms  of 
welfare  appropriations,  public  medicine,  and 
crime. 

You  don't  have  to  sit  through  very  many 
public  weUare  meetings  to  get  the  drift  of 
this  Idea. 

To  put  It  simply:  The  children  of  poverty, 
through  generations,  have  become  the  par- 
ents of  poverty.  And  the  studies,  here  and 
abroad.  Indicate  what  doctors  have  nodded 
at  all  along:  that  a  kid  with  a  distended 
belly,  plus  bone-skin  arms,  is  an  underfed, 
under-proteln  eater.  And  a  front-rank  draftee 
for  malnutrition. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  grade  school  drop 
out  Is  not  going  to  contribute  as  much.  If 
anything,  to  the  national  economy  as  the 
high  school  or  college  graduate.  And  It  Is 
no  use — In  the  face  of  overall  statistics — to 
point  out  the  exceptional  poor  boy  In  lOO.OCK) 
who  broke  the  barrier  and  rose  to  fame  and 
fortune  is  the  answer. 
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Dr.  Hepner  informed  the  U.S.  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrltton  and  Human  Needs 
of  the  study  he  directed  which  involved  one- 
third  of  the  300.000  children  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  Children  of  the  poor  were  labora- 
tory tested  against  performance  by  control 
groups  of  children  from  higher  economic 
levels.  ^   _, 

Dr.  Hepner  said  that  this  only  mass  study 
in  the  U.S.  of  the  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition showed  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  had  a  mean  intelligence  quotient  of  75. 
This  compared  with  90  for  the  other  children. 

The  shocker  to  Minnesota's  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee— even  though  they  had  found  shocking 
hunger  conditions  first  hand  In  Appalachla 
and  various  southern  states — was  Dr.  Hep- 
ner's  comment  on  the  children  of  the  Balti- 
more p>oor: 

"It  18  quite  clear  (through  comparison 
with  similar  St udlee  abroad)  .  .  -  "that  their 
comparative  status  Is  well  below  that  of  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  group  of  Ethiopia,  sim- 
ilar to  thoee  of  children  of  West  Pakistan 
and  bordering  on  that  of  children  of  Thailand 
and  Southeast  Asia."  All  of  which  are  termed 
underdeveloped  countries  and  all  of  which 
have  received  financial  aid  from  the  United 

Dr  Hepner  said  further:  "Clear  evidence  in 
animal  studies,  and  Increasingly  convincing 
evidence  from  child  studies  overseas,  show 
us  that  malnutrition  of  many  types  during 
the  developmental  period  of  the  brain  pro- 
duces permanent  intellectual  damage." 

He  said  the  study  was  brought  on  by  con- 
cern over  "the  excess  need  for  special  educa- 
tion classes"  In  Baltimore.  He  also  said  the 
chances  were  less  than  one  In  100  that  the 
low  IQs  of  any  of  the  individual  chUdren 
were  caused  by  reasons  other  than  malnu- 
trition. ^     , 

How  does  all  this  tie  with  St.  Paul  and 
with  Minnesota  generally? 

There  has  been  no  such  study  In  Minne- 
sota to  measure  the  number  of  children  who 
suffer  because  of  lack  of  food,  especially  of 
protein  foods — meat,  cheese,  milk — rather 
than  diets  of  potatoes  and  bread. 
But  there  are  Indicators : 
Take  the  worst  for  a  starter.  Some  1,046 
Minnesota  families  representing  4,066  per- 
sons— families  not  on  welfare — have  take- 
home  pay  of  »20  a  month  In  cash  after  rent 
or  mortgage  payments,  sustained  medical 
costs  (such  as  diabetes),  and  child  care  ex- 
pense for  working  mothers. 

Some  160,000  persons  In  Minnesota  are 
welfare  recipients.  But  It  should  be  said 
that  some  of  these  virlll  break  the  barrier 
because  the  biggest  group  are  widowed,  di- 
vorced or  abandoned  mothers  whose  children 
make  up  more  than  half  the  total.  The 
mothers  make  up  about  one-third  of  the 
total  and  most  of  the  rest  are  handicapped 
persons.  But  again.  If  history  repeats,  as 
poverty  breeds  poverty,  many  of  the  welfare 
children  will  be  welfare  parents. 

But  don't  people  on  or  off  welfare  who  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps  or  commodities  they 
can  pick  up  at  the  county  seat  eat  well? 

Until  last  October  an  elderly  person  with 
an  Income  of  •ISS  a  month — or  a  welfare  re- 
cipient receiving  that  amount — $35  a  month 
was  the  budget  for  food.  But  he  could  In- 
crease this  by  taking  $18  of  that  $35  to  the 
food  stamp  center.  By  handing  over  the  $18 
he  could  get  $34  worth  of  food  stamps,  a  gain 
of  $6 — up  to  $41  a  month.  In  some  states  he 
could  stand  In  "the  poor  lines"  at  grocery 
stores  and  pay  for  his  selections. 

So  what  has  happened?  Now  he  can  gain 
$10,  instead  of  $6. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  beaded  by 
Sen.  George  McOovem,  D-8.D.,  and  Includ- 
ing Sen.  Mondale.  went  on  a  tour  of  poverty 
areas,  followed  by  a  sizeable  crew  of  re- 
porters. They  pointed  out  poverty  conditions, 
and  especially  hungry  kids. 


Mondale.  especially,  was  pretty  bitter  and 
pointed  out  what  could  be  done  with  the  $40 
billion  a  year  expended  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
He  didn't  fall  to  point  out  that  a  Look  Maga- 
zine writer,  a  veteran  of  time  spent  in  Viet- 
nam, wrote  that  It  would  make  no  difference 
if  the  United  States  pulled  out  now.  or  two 
or  three  years  from  now.  that  the  situation 
would  be  the  same,  that  the  Vietnamese  had 
no  faith  m  the  South  Vietnamese  leaders  and 
"would  rather  American  Uoops  went  home." 
And  that  the  magazine  backed  up  Its  senior 
editor  with  an  editorial  supporting  the  Idea. 
But  aside  from  that.  Mondale  wrote  a  long 
letter  a  year  ago  to  Gov.  Harold  LeVander 
outlining  what  he  learned. 

"Hunger  In  Minnesota."  Mondale  told  Le- 
Vander. "Is  as  difficult  to  measure  precisely 
as  hunger  In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  some 
of  the  general  measures  make  It  possible  to 
Judge  that  a  problem  does  exist  In  our  state." 
Mondale  told  LeVander  that  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  concluded  that  a  family  of 
four  In  an  urban  area  needed  $6,000  a  year 
to  feed  Its  members  properly  and  still  meet 
other  expenses. 

He  said  that  an  estimated  600,000  Mlnne- 
sotans  live  in  families  that  receive  $3,000  or 
less  in  gross  Income  per  year  and  "must  suf- 
fer some  degree  of  nutritional  deprivation." 
Mondale  suggested  that  many  poor  Mlnne- 
sotans — the  working  poor  as  well  as  thoee  on 
welfare — do  not  go  to  the  county  seats  to 
pick  up  the  "surplus"  foods  commodities 
handed  out.  or  buy  food  stamps,  because  they 
were  shamed.  In  some  cases  harassed  or  dis- 
couraged by  county  officials. 

He  told  LeVander  that  the  basic  questions 
were:  How  many  of  the  170,000  school  ChU- 
dren In  schools  without  school  lunch  pro- 
grams are  undernotirlshed? 

He  asked  how  many  children  who  should, 
by  law,  be  receiving  free  school  lunches  are 
X^t.  He  also  asked  similar  questions  concern- 
ing welfare  recipients  and  the  working  poor 
and  added  that,  "We  do  not  know  .  .  .  but 
we  should,  and  I  hope  we  will  find  out." 

Mondale  ended  his  letter  to  LeVander 
with  this: 

"As  public  officials,  we  share  responsibility 
for  the  pitifully  Inadequate  public  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  hun- 
gry In  America.  But  assessing  blame  will  not 
feed  anyone.  What  we  must  share  In  the  fu- 
ture Instead  Is  a  firm  resolve  to  move  to- 
gether In  a  nonpartisan  attack  which  will 
draw  all  of  our  resources — local,  state,  fed- 
eral, and  private — Into  a  united  drive 
against  hunger.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  In  this  effort." 

A  spokesman  in  Mondale's  office  said  Sat- 
urday that  LeVander  never  answered  the 
letter  of  a  year  ago.  Mondale's  letter  got 
fairly  wide  publicity. 

But  there  has  been  response  to  the  tour 
of  the  Select  Committee  to  poverty  areas. 

St.  Paul  has  been  hailed  for  Its  advance 
in  the  school  lunch  program  and  both  state 
and  national  officials  have  praised  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Virginia  Ball,  In  charge  of  St.  Paul's 
program. 

A  year  ago  no  St.  Paul  elementary  schools 
had  hot  noon  lunches.  Monday,  Prosperity 
School  win  Join  the  list  of  those  that  do 
and  this  will  leave  17  elementary  schools 
that  do  not.  Some  of  these  are  In  poverty 
areas  that  need  It  most.  Mrs.  Ball  said  the 
problem  Is  that  six  of  the  remaining  schools 
are  to  be  replaced  under  the  construction 
program  and  that  the  others  have  no  space 
for  either  kitchens  or  serving  areas. 

Farley  Bright,  assistant  commissioner  In 
the  state  Education  Department,  though  he 
highly  praised  the  work  of  Mrs.  Ball,  said 
lack  of  facilities  U  no  excuse  for  a  school 
not  to  have  a  noon  hot  lunch  program. 

He  could  very  well  have  been  thinking  of 
Minneapolis  which  has  been  especially  lag- 
gard. Forty-nine  of  Its  69  elementary  schools 
have  no  school  lunch  program. 
Many  are  In  poverty  areas. 


Bright  said  the  government  will  provide 
76  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  providing  facul- 
ties— kitchens  and  eating  areas. 

Mrs.  Ball  said  the  problem  In  St.  Paul  for 
the  remaining  17  schools.  Is  -poor  space,  old 
buildings  with  no  room  for  kitchens,  no  room 
even  to  serve." 

"But  we're  studying  and  figuring  and  we'll 
come  up  with  some  way  to  do  It."  she  said. 
This  Is  not  to  excuse  St.  Paul — certainly 
not  Minneapolis — nor  any  part  of  the  State — 
but  there  are  still  810  schools  In  Minnesota 
that  have  no  school  lunch  programs. 

But  the  point  the  critics  make  Is  this:  How 
many  in  those  school  districts  that  have  no 
noon  lunch  programs  are  kids  that  don't  get 
much  to  eat? 

Ethel  Heaberlln,  state  nutritionist,  shuf- 
fling through  reports,  came  on  a  cUpplng  from 
a  national  magazine  which  Included  pictures 
of  the  now  familiar  scene  of  kids  In  Blafra 
and  India — ^the  distended  stomachs  and  arms 
and  legs  with  bones  covered  with  skin  but 
Uttle  or  no  flesh. 

"There  was  a  little  boy  In  a  breakfast  pro- 
gram In  St.  Paul — It  wasn't  that  bad.  but  It 
was  nearly  that  bad."  she  said. 

Carl  Holt,  administrator  of  the  food  pro- 
grams for  the  state  Education  Department 
said  he  talked  to  a  5-year-old  child  at  a 
breakfast  [program  and  learned  the  chUd  had 
not  eaten  since  the  morning  before — at  the 
school 

Mrs.  BaU  said,  "The  statistics  and  the  paper 
work  can  get  dull  but  I  always  retnembw 
the  flrst  child  who  said  to  me.  'This  U  the 
bestest  lunch  I  ever  had.'  " 

Bright  commented  on  an  earlier  report  that 
Holt  was  removed  from  his  position  at  the  In- 
sistence of  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Depeirtment, 
reportedly  because  Mlnnesoita  had  to  turn 
back  unused  funds — not  school  lunch — but 
other  federally  supported  programs. 

"We  have  good  relations  with  the  AgrlciU- 
ture  Department."  he  said.  "The  fact  Is  our 
programs  are  so  Increasing  that  we  are 
doubling  the  staff.  Holt  wlU  go  out  to  seU 
the  programs  to  schools  and  communities, 
anoth«'  man  wlU  take  over  the  artmlnlstra- 
tlon." 

This  is  part  of  the  story,  largely  in  one  area 
of  providing  food  to  the  poor. 

There  are  many  other  areas:  special  milk 
programs,  food  stamps  and  commodity  pro- 
grams, the  school  breakfast  progranM  In  St. 
Paul  and  Minnesota  generally,  food  for  senior 
citizens,  trying  to  assure  healthy  births 
through  feeding  and  care  of  pregnant  moth- 
ers, conditions  In  Indian  schools  and  on  res- 
ervations, the  whole  gamut  of  kids  who  are 
hungry  and  the  amazing  number  of  families 
who  don't  have  enough  to  eat  and  are  too 
proud  or  too  ashamed  to  ask  for  food  stamps 
or  to  go  to  the  county  seat  to  get  the  hand- 
out of  so-caUed  "surplus"  foods  In  a  nation 
In  which  almost  all  foods  are  siirplus. 


LEAD  POISONING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time,  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  hazards  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing. It  is  a  needless  and  preventable 
malady.  Lead  poisoning  in  children  is 
caused  chiefly  by  the  ingestion  of  paint 
chips,  plaster,  and  putty.  Usually,  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor  living  in  our  big  cities, 
walls  are  caked  vsith  coats  of  lead-based 
paint  that  are  many  years  old.  The  fail- 
ure to  properly  maintain  these  buildings 
has  created  a  hazard  that  could  be  and 
should  be  avoided. 

Last  fall,  I  introduced  S.  3216.  which  Is 
designed  to  bring  an  end  to  this  disease. 
It  is  appalling  that  with  modem  tech- 
nology we  can  completely  eliminate  lead- 
poisoning  as  a  hazard  to  our  children,  but 
inadequate  and  unlnforced  housing  regu- 
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lations  as  well  as  insuAdent  efforts  by 
health  authorities  have  permitted  the 
disease  to  run  rampa4^  through  such 
commimitles  as  Roxburtr,  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant,  South-Side  Chicago,  and  Ana- 
costia,  DC. 

There  is  evidence  th4t  warm  summer 
temperatures  contribute  to  the  Increase 
in  the  number  of  cases]  Apparently,  the 
body  stores  lead  in  thebone  mairow  for 
indefinite  periods,  puring  summer 
months,  metabolic  changes  cause  the 
lead  to  be  deposited  in  tihe  blood  stream, 
thereby  creating  the  dangerous  and 
tragic  symptoms  of  phj^ical  and  mental 
debilltotion.  When  thi  disease  Is  not 
treated  early  in  its  course,  there  can  be 
irreparable  damage  to  the  central  ner- 
vous system.  In  those  qases,  victims  be- 
come a  doubly  tragic  burden  to  society 
because  their  potential  is  a  healthy  per- 
son is  lost  to  society. 

At  the  same  time  it  costs  our  health 
agencies  as  much  as  $250,000  throughout 
the  patient's  lifetime]  to  provide  for 
proper  care  and  attentjbn.  We  know,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  fo-  less  than  $2,000 
the  average  home  thst  is  a  potential 
source  of  lead  paint  loisoning  can  be 
completely  rehabilitate!  to  remove  the 
danger.  i 

New  York  City  probaply  has  the  high- 
est incidence  of  lead  poisoning.  Lawrence 
Altman  writes  in  the  New  York  Times 
about  the  unpreceden  ed  caseload  re- 
ported to  New  York  hoalth  officials  for 
1970.  He  cites  efforts  iiade  by  the  city 
to  detect  castis  in  the  le^  belt. 

A  lead  detecting  mathine  to  be  used 
by  New  York  University  to  help  pick  out 
the  presence  of  lead  pajnt  in  homes  may 
be  valuable  in  the  fight  to  make  this 
hazard  a  thing  of  the  paist.  There  are  also 
medical  tests  run  on  yolmgsters  that  are 
simple  and  reliable.  Treatment  may  re- 
quire hospitalization,  but  when  caught  in 
time,  victims  can  be  oompletely  cured. 
The  tragedy  is  that  too  often  youngsters 
who  get  the  disease  aSyA  receive  treat- 
ment, are  returned  to  the  same  environ- 
ment that  caused  the  disease  in  the  first 
place.  These  same  chil^n  are  likely  to 
get  sick  again  because  nothing  has  been 
done  to  ranove  peeling  paint  chips  from 
walls  of  the  home.  In  fact,  medical 
records  show  that  once  a  yoimgster  has 
had  lead  sickness,  he  is  very  likely  to  get 
it  again. 

Efforts  must  be  contiiiued  to  distribute 
information  «tbout  lead  poisoning 
in  newspapers,  magadnes.  television, 
through  health  clinics  and  in  neighbor- 
hood centers.  Parents,  teachers,  health 
aides,  and  even  physicians  have  got  to  be 
made  to  suspect  lead  poisoning. 

Too  often,  the  disease  goes  unnoticed 
because  it  is  imheard  Of.  Repeated  em- 
phasis about  this  hazard  through  articles 
such  as  that  in  today's  iNew  York  Times 
can  be  helpful.  I 

For  that  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscou 
Lawrence  K.  Altman's  article  entitled 
"Lead  Poison  Worst  Ever  at  260  Cases," 
published  in  the  New  Yoi^  Times  on 
Tuesday,  Itfay  12, 1970: 

There  being  no  obje^tioii,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printfd  in  the  Rscou), 
as  follows: 


LXAO  POISOK  WOB8T  EVKX  AT  360  CASES 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman ) 

Pbyalcians  have  reported  360  caaea  of  lead 
poisoning  In  children  to  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  during  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year — more  than  for  any 
other  comparable  i>erlod. 

Health  officials  attribute  the  rise  In  re- 
ports to  recent  Increased  Interest  on  the 
part  of  medical  and  community  leaders  In 
this  old  medlcal-soclal  problem.  This  In- 
terest led  to  a  release  of  city  funds  allow- 
ing the  Health  Department  to  test  more 
blood  specimens  fc»'  lead,  thereby  detecting 
earlier  this  preventable  disease  of  the  nome 
environment. 

Health  officials  suspect  that  the  higher 
total  represents  Just  a  small  fraction  of  the 
lead-poisoning  casee  here. 

"Our  calculations  indicate  that  there  are 
about  8,000  cases  here,"  said  Dr.  Vincent 
F.  Qulnee,  head  of  the  city's  lead-preven- 
tion program.  In  an  Interview.  Dr.  Oulnee 
elaborated  as  follows  on  some  of  the  sta- 
tistics on  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  recent 
years: 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the  lead  poison- 
ings occurred  among  children  1  to  4  yeara 
of  age. 

Although  86  per  cent  of  the  cases  were 
among  children  from  black  and  Spanish- 
speaking  famlUes.  youngsters  from  these 
groups  made  up  less  than  half  the  city's 
population  for  that  age  range. 

The  737  cases  in  1969  were  the  highest 
recorded  tn  the  city's  history,  but  the  two 
deaths  were  the  fewest  in  the  last  decade. 
The  most  deaths  from  lead  poisoning  were 
the  19  In  1960. 

None  of  the  1970  cases  reported  thus  far 
were  fatal. 

High  rates  among  young  children  reflect 
the  fact  that  they  eat  the  lead  paint  peel- 
ing oS  the  Indoor  walls  of  homes  buUt  be- 
fore World  War  11.  Though  covered  with 
newer  layers,  the  original  lead  paint  remains 
on  walls  In  many  older  homes  in  poverty 
areas  of  New  York  and  other  American  cities. 

Since  World  War  n.  laws  here  and  else- 
where in  the  country  have  prohibited  the 
use  of  lead  paint  indoors.  Some  outdoor 
paints  still  contain  lead. 

EVEN    THE    WELL    ITD    DO   IT 

Studies  have  shown  that  half  of  even  well- 
fed  children  eat  things  like  paint,  clay, 
plaster,  dirt,  matches,  cigarette  butts  or  cray- 
ons that  are  not  food.  Doctors  call  this  Uttle- 
understood  phenomenon  pica.  In  zoology,  the 
pica  Is  the  genus  containing  the  magpies, 
which  are  omnivorous. 

Though  the  pica  usually  begins  about  age 
1  and  disappears  by  age  5,  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  says  that  "as  many  as 
50  per  cent  of  mothers  of  children  with  pica 
also  have  pica  themselves." 

Because  the  Intestine  can  absorb  only  small 
amounts  of  lead  at  any  one  time,  Ingestion  of 
tiny  amoimts  of  lead  over  a  long  time  can 
be  more  dangerous  than  eating  a  larger 
antount  once.  Doctors  suspect  a  child  must 
eat  lead  chips  for  about  three  months  before 
symptoms  of  plumblsm — from  the  Latin  for 
lead  poisoning — develop. 

Once  absorbed,  lead  can  affect  almost  every 
system  of  the  body.  ICoat  of  the  heavy  metal 
is  stored  in  bones,  and  appears  as  opcujue 
white  lines  at  the  end  of  the  wrist  and  knee 
bonee  on  X-rays  of  children  with  severe  lead 
poisoning. 

Because  lead  interferes  with  the  body's 
manufacture  of  hemoglobin,  the  ozygen- 
carrylng  protein  in  red  blood  cells,  large 
amounts  of  lead  cauae  anemia,  a  deficiency 
of  such  cells.  When  doctors  look  tbrough  a 
mlcroecope  at  stained  specimens  of  blood 
and  see  blue  specks  on  the  red  cells  they  may 
suspect  lead  poisoning. 

Symptoms  may  appear  insidiously  or  sud- 
denly. The  child,  whose  gimis  may  become 
blue,  may  loae  hU  appetltle  for  food,  vomit. 


become  lees  alert  and  more  Irritable,  have 
temper  tantrums,  or  develop  a  clumsy,  stag- 
gered walk.  The  child  may  complain  of  vague 
abdominal  pains,  which  can  become  so  severe 
that  he  doubles  up  from  spasm  of  the  bowel. 
This  symptom,  called  "lead  colic,"  has  fooled 
doctors  into  unnecessary  surgery  such  as  ap- 
pendectomies. 

Lead  can  cause  tiny  hemorrhages  In  the 
brain  leading  to  convulsions  and  coma.  The 
metal  may  eOso  Interfere  with  funotionlng  of 
nerves  In  the  arms  and  leg.  causing  a  paraly- 
sis called  wrist  or  foot  drop. 

Doctors  want  to  detect  lead  poisoning  as 
early  as  possible  to  prevent,  rather  than 
treat,  these  symptoms.  That  is  why  the 
Health  Department  got  an  infusion  of  $1.3- 
mlllion  earlier  this  year  to  step  up  its  lead- 
prevention  program. 

Action  begins  when  the  Health  Depart- 
ment receives  a  report  of  a  case  of  lead 
poisoning,  either  from  a  practicing  physician 
or  from  a  blood  test  performed  at  the  de- 
partment's laboratories. 

The  most  reliable  method.  Dr.  Oulnee  said 
Is  a  laboratory  test  performed  by  a  process 
called  atomic -absorption  spectophotometry. 
The  Health  Department  considers  abnormal 
a  blood  lead  level  of  60  micrograms  or 
higher.  (A  microgram  is  one-thousandth  of 
a  gram.) 

Some  doctors  had  hoped  ti>at  the  ALA 
(for  delta  amino  levullnlc  acid)  would  be  the 
easiest  screening  test  for  lead-poisoning 
cases. 

The  ALA  urine  test.  Dr.  Oulnee  said.  Is  un- 
reliable. A  Health  Department  study,  sup- 
ported by  results  of  similar  ones  done  In 
Chicago  and  Baltimore,  found  that  the  urine 
test  falsely  diagnosed  lead  poisoning  In 
about  30  per  cent  of  children  without  the 
disease  and  failed  to  detect  about  one-third 
of  true  lead-polsonlng  cases. 

After  receiving  a  report  of  a  positive  lead 
test,  a  Health  Department  representative 
takes  samples  of  wall  paint  where  the 
youngster  lives. 

If  any  of  these  samples  Is  positive  for  lead, 
the  Health  Depiartnient  orders  the  landlord 
to  begin  removing  the  lead  sotirce  within  five 
days.  If  the  landlord  falls  to  comply,  as  has 
happened  about  half  the  time,  the  city's 
Emergency  Repair  Program  does  the  work 
and  bUls  the  landlord. 

Dr.  Oulnee  said  the  Health  Department 
was  detecting  lead  In  about  one-half  of  the 
homes  of  children  suffering  from  lead  poi- 
soning. In  the  other  half,  Dr.  Oulnee  said, 
sampling  procedures  may  have  missed  the 
hidden  lead  paint,  or  the  family  may  have 
failed  to  reveal  other  homes  ttiat  the  child 
visited.  Mothers  who  wtn-k  whUe  on  welfare 
are  reticent  to  reveal  this  Information  de- 
spite the  Health  Department's  guarantees 
of  confidentiality. 

Next  month,  the  Health  Department  plans 
to  begin  using  a  portable  model  of  a  new 
lead-detecting  machine  that  New  York  Uni- 
versity's department  of  environmental  medi- 
cine developed  with  fvinds  from  the  dty's 
Health  Research  Council.  It  Is  hoped  that 
this  device  will  enable  an  inspector  to  sur- 
vey an  entire  hoxislng  luilt  without  remov- 
ing any  paln/t  chips  and  to  Increase  the  ac- 
curacy of  detecting  lead  paint  In  homes. 


MANAOEIMENT  OF  COASTAL  ZONES 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  today  our 
Nation  is  faced  with  the  massive  prob- 
lem of  discussing,  studying  and  ulti- 
mately developing  a  policy  for  national 
growth  and  naticmal  land  use. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
proper  ordering  of  priorities  for  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  our  natural 
resources  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  redevd(H>ment  of  our  urban  areas. 
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rural  development,  and  the  wise  use  of 
our  national  lands. 

An  important  first  step  in  our  at- 
tempt to  preserve  and  conserve  the  area 
where  our  continent  comes  down  to  the 
sea  is  the  proper  management  of  our 
coastal  zones.  This  subject  is  before  the 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  now.  S.  3183  is  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  deal  with  the 
unique  problems  which  deserve  sp)ecial 
attention  in  the  form  of  a  national  policy 
and  program. 

As  proposed  in  S.  3183,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  imder  the  leadership  of 
my  friend  Walter  J.  Hickel,  would  as- 
sume the  role  for  managemoit  of  the 
coastal  zone  function.  This  to  me  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  under  Secretary  Hickel's 
direction,  his  department  has  turned 
from  an  "interior"  agency  to  an  outward 
looking  agency,  whose  scope  also  includes 
the  innerspace  of  the  seas  which  yields 
some  of  thi  most  exciting  and  challeng- 
ing areas  of  human  enterprise. 

Pending  the  report  of  the  Ash  Coun- 
cil's recommendations  and  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  on  reorganization,  the 
Secretary  has  moved  to  establish  a  Ma- 
rine Affairs  Action  Group  to  study  and 
review  the  Interior  Department's  role  and 
programs. 

As  lead  sigency.  Interior  is  also  direct- 
ing a  coordinated  effort  with  other  agen- 
cies in  Government  in  oceanographic  re- 
search to  leam  more  of  man's  ability  to 
work  and  live  in  the  sea  through  Project 
Tektite  n. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  thinking 
going  on  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior these  dasre,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  the  Honorable  Hollls  M. 
Dole,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral 
Resources,  before  the  Second  Offshore 
Technology  Conference,  in  Houston.  Tex., 
several  days  ago.  Secretary  Dole's  re- 
marks on  the  coastal  zone  will  be  of 
Interest  to  all  concerned  with  the  efficient 
msoiagement  of  our  natural  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  the  Honokable  Hollis  M.  Douc, 

Assistant  SEcarrAKT — Mineral  Resoubces. 

Betore  the  Second  OrrsBoas  Technoloot 

CONFialNCE,    HOtTSTON.    TEE..    APRIl.    33-34, 

1970 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  about  the 
Coastal  Zone — as  I  view  it — is  that  It  is  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  to  say  Just  wliere  tM 
limits  are.  I  think  any  reasonable  definition 
would  have  to  include  both  land  and  water 
elements.  Here  along  the  Oulf  of  Uexloo. 
where  the  coastal  plain  sinks  gently  imder 
the  sea  to  form  a  wide,  shallow  shelf,  this 
continuum  between  land  and  sea  is  quite 
evident. 

The  long  history  of  litigation  as  to  Just 
where  the  Louisiana  coastline  Is  physlcaUy 
located  Is  a  prime  example  of  how  difficult 
It  is  to  separate  the  land  and  water  modes 
of  this  transcendently  Important  part  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Further  obscuring  the  boundary  between 
the  wet  and  dry  sectors  of  the  coastal  sone 
Is  the  extensive  exchange  of  properties  be- 
tween the  two.  mdal  flats  may  belong  to 
either  one,  depending  on  the  time  of  day. 
Many  forms  of  marine  life  enter  the  estu- 
aries, and  some  like  the  salmon  and  the  her- 
ring travel  far  up  rivers  and  streams  to  spawn 
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and  die.  Conversely,  rivers  carry  sediments, 
nutrients,  and  pollutants  that  reach  the 
ocean  and  Influence  the  environment  far 
from  shore.  Swarms  of  creatures  Inhabit  the 
brackish  waters  of  bayous  and  tidal  marshes, 
belonging  fully  neither  to  the  sea  nor  to  the 
dry  land  behind  it. 

The  biosphere  does  its  best  by  the  coastal 
zone.  Here,  as  the  deep  sea  shoals  to  where 
light  is  able  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom,  life 
literally  explodes  in  a  profusion  of  forms  and 
varieties.  The  near-shore  reaches  of  the  sea, 
containing  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  Its  total 
volume,  host  enormous  populations  of  ma- 
rine life.  And  so  it  is  on  the  dry  sector  of 
the  littoral  as  weU:  Seventy-flve  percent  of 
the  world's  3V4  billion  people  live  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  sea.  ClvlllzaUon  was 
cradled  in  the  sea-kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Minos, 
Phoenicia,  and  Oreece.  For  a  hundred  gener- 
ations and  more,  access  to  the  sea  and  Its 
resources  has  been  the  glue  of  empire,  for 
Carthage  and  Rome;  Byzantltmi  and  Venice; 
Holland  and  Britain.  And  it  is  here,  in  this 
narrow,  vaguely-defined  strip  that  overlap»s 
the  Interface  between  the  land  and  the  sea 
that  the  great  Interchange  of  the  world's 
resources  takes  place.  The  harvest  of  both 
land  and  sea  meet  to  be  sorted  out,  processed, 
and  dispatched.  As  a  geologist,  I  find  It  in- 
triguing that  the  long  and  tenuous  belt  of 
great  tectonic  activity  which  outlines  the 
continents  should  correspond  to  the  region 
of  greatest  hvmian  activity  as  well. 

This  Intense  exploitation  of  the  resources 
of  the  littoral,  both  on  and  off  shore  marks 
the  convergence  of  many  separate  Interests: 
there  are  the  private  Interests,  that  is,  the 
Interest  of  the  fisherman,  the  shipping  busi- 
ness, the  minerals  industries,  the  tourist 
and  pleasure  seekers.  The  adjacent  States  and 
municipalities  obviously  have  a  large  stake 
in  what  happens  on  their  doorsteps.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  has  a  broad  range  of 
Interests  which  encompass  responsibilities 
for  navigation,  defense,  minerals  develop- 
ment, fish  and  wildlife  protection,  pollution 
abatement,  regulation  of  ocean-going  trafCc. 
and  occasionally  acting  as  the  arbiter  and 
honest  broker  between  other  competing 
claimants.  The  sum  of  these  separate  inter- 
ests is  what  I  would  call  the  national  Inter- 
est. More  definitively,  perhaps,  the  national 
interest  in  the  coastal  zone  could  be  stated 
as  the  effective  development  and  use  of  the 
total  resources  avaUable  in  that  region  for 
all  the  purpoeee  the  Nation  may  require. 

With  so  many  separate  interests  to  be 
satisfied  It  Is  no  wonder  that  a  great  many 
problems  Involving  the  use  of  coastal  zone 
resources  have  arisen.  I  do  not  have  to  teU 
those  of  you  who  live  In  this  area  of  the 
tangled  web  of  separate  and  often  conflicting 
activities  Involving  fishermen,  oil  producers, 
miners,  shippws,  refinery  operators,  water 
quality  authorities,  and  those  who  derive 
recreational  or  eotbetic  enjoyment  from  Gal- 
veston Bay. 

Problems  comparable  to  those  of  the  Gal- 
veston Bay  area  face  many  other  portions  of 
our  coastal  zone.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  where  pollution  and  competition  be- 
tween shell-bed  mining,  shoreline  develop- 
ment, biologic  reeourcee,  and  recreational  use 
also  exist,  there  Is  the  additional  hazard  of 
earthquakes  and  landslides  on  steep  slopes. 
Further  north  In  my  home  State  of  Oregon, 
we  were  suddenly  faced  with  a  different  kind 
of  problem  several  years  ago  when  the  Han- 
ford  Laboratories  began  Introducing  radio- 
active wastes  Into  the  Coltmibla  River  which 
m  turn  carried  them  to  our  beaches  and 
fishing  grounds.  Ilils  occasioned  a  crash 
program  with  our  neighbors  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  AEC,  and  a  number  of  offices 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  pro- 
gram is  proving  reasonably  successful,  but 
like  most  problem-oriented,  crash  programs 
win  provide  only  a  partial  basis  for  the  solu- 
tion of  future,  similar  problems. 


At  New  York  and  throughout  the  East 
Coast  megapoUs,  urban  development,  rising 
land  values  and  zoning  restrictions  are  re- 
ducing the  availability  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
other  construction  materials,  and  have  trig- 
gered major  exploration  programs  for  new 
sources.  Potential  new  sources  are  available 
both  landward  and  seaward  of  the  metro- 
poUtan  areas.  On  land,  long,  high-coat  trans- 
portation will  be  reqxilred  to  move  the  ma- 
terials; at  sea,  we  remain  unsure  about  the 
possible  effects  of  large-scale  exploitation  on 
the  marine  environment.  The  final  decisions 
on  development  will  reqxilre  consideration 
of  many  technical,  economic  and  social  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  deposits  of  both  the  land 
and  sea. 

Partly  because  I  am  a  geologist  who  bap- 
pens  to  have  significant  responsibilities  for 
minerals  and  their  development,  and  partly 
because  the  roster  of  the  sponsoring  societies 
of  this  Conference  indicates  a  similar  pro- 
fessional Interest  on  your  part,  I  would  like 
to  address  my  reoaaining  remarks  specifically 
to  the  development  of  the  mineral  resoxirces 
of  the  coastal  zone. 

Up  to  this  point  In  time,  the  history  of 
marine  mineral  development — aside  from  the 
extraction  of  a  few  compounds  from  sea 
water  Itself — has  been  mainly  that  of  oil  and 
gas  produced  from  offshore  locations.  Even 
this  activity  Is  of  relatively  recent  origin, 
dating  back  not  much  more  than  twenty 
years.  Thus,  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface  insofar  as  tap- 
ping the  potential  oil  and  gas  resources  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  are  concerned.  Perhaps 
a  few  figures  will  help  emphasize  my  point. 
The  submerged  part  of  the  United  States 
out  to  a  water  depth  of  300  meters  comprises 
an  area  of  about  800,000  square  miles.  The 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  the 
rocks  underlying  this  area  have  potential  re- 
sources In  place  ranging  from  660  to  780  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil,  and  between  1,640  and  2J2aO 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  area  between 
the  200-meter  and  the  2,500-meter  Isobaths 
approximates  480,000  miles  and  is  considered 
to  hold  resovirces  of  the  same  order  as  that 
Ijrlng  shoreward  of  the  200-odd  meter  con- 
toxir.  These  figures  compare  with  an  estimate 
of  roughly  1300  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  3,000 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  orglnally  In  place  on 
ahcve.  The  significant  difference  between  the 
wet  and  dry  provinces  Is  that  we  have  been 
looking  for  oil  and  gas  In  the  onshore  regions 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  have  found  the  most 
accessible  deposits.  But  we  have  only  begtin 
to  look  In  the  offshore  areas. 

In  fact,  only  a  little  more  than  one  percent 
of  the  acreage  out  to  the  300-meter  isobath 
has  ever  been  leased  for  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, and  60  percent  of  this  has  been  offshore 
Louisiana.  Twenty-odd  years  of  exploration 
and  development  have  located  leas  than  6 
billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil  and  50  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  out  of  the  vast  potential 
resources  that  are  believed  to  imderlle  the 
continental  margin.  In  fact,  no  production 
has  ever  been  established  offshore  the  United 
States  other  than  In  Louisiana.  Texas,  South- 
em  CalUomla,  and  Alaska's  Cook  Inlet. 

Moreover,  even  after  20  years  of  develop- 
ment, most  of  our  offshore  oil  and  gas  sdu 
comes  frcMn  fields  underlying  less  than  a 
hundred  feet  of  water.  This  is  slowly  chang- 
ing as  more  wells  are  drilled  In  deeper  water. 
But  the  truth  Is  simply  that  at  depths  of  350 
to  400  feet  we  are  approaching  the  praoCtcal 
limits  of  ooDventlonal  bottom-supported 
production  platforms.  Moreover,  the  sheer 
numbers  of  these  offshore  structures,  which 
now  total  more  than  1,700  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  presents  a  problem  to  other  users  of 
the  area. 

Almost  fortuitously,  as  It  happened,  this 
concentration  of  structures  grew  up  In  the 
only  part  of  the  sea  area  adjacent  to  the 
conterminous  United  States  that  Is  not 
almost  oompletely  clalmstaked  by  other  users. 
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Around  the  entire  length  of  he  «niaimng 
coasome.  there  Is  hardly  a  square  mile  that 
Is  not  being  xised  for  some  purpose  and  usual- 
ly for  more  than  one  purpose. 

The  chief  tenant  Is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  not  in  every  case.  Ttere  uejbomh- 
ing  and  gunnery  ranges,  test  a^d  calibration 
ranges,  carrier  operating  areis.  submarine 
operaung  areas,  torpedo  arl'>8/"'8es.  tran- 
sit lanes,  and  vast  and  complicated  under- 
water sound  surveillance  systems  tied  to 
each  other  and  to  the  shore  by  a  network  of 
cables.  On  the  AUantlc  and  Pacific  Coaat« 
there  are  also  a  great  many  more  commer- 
cial shipping  routes  than  in  the  Gulf,  and 
the  number  of  clear  days  Is  measurably  l«s. 
There  are  commercial  cables,  oyster  beds, 
and  fishing  shoals  to  be  conildered— and  a 
growing  number  of  prtvatel;  owned  sub- 
mersible craft  operating  m  the  relatively 
BhaUow  waters  above  the  steU.  Moreover, 
beauty-conscloua  dwellers  along  the  shore 
have  shown  growing  Impatience  with  the 
spectacle  of  oil  rigs  working  offshore  at  any 
point  within  their  range  of  iilght.  And  be- 
«kuse  the  entire  area  Is  already  in  use.  the 
entry  of  a  new  tenant  cannot  be  easily  ac- 
commodated because  of  the  "[lomlno  effect" 
produced  upon  adjacent  areas 

I'm  simply  saying  that  as  offshore  oil  ac- 
Uvlty  expands  Into  these  al-eady  crowded 
areas— as  I  feel  It  must,  event  ually— oil  men 
and  their  government  lessors,  aoth  State  and 
Federal  are  Ukely  to  be  faced  with  problems 
of  a  kind  and  dimension  thai  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  encountered  In  places  such 
as  S*nta  Barbara.  Their  resolution  will  take 
much  patient  negotiating.  an(  I  a  large  meas- 
ure of  tolerance  by  all  confcemed.  It  will 
also  take  some  significant  advances  in  off- 
shore production  technology.: looking  to  the 
day  when  all  production — fnd  hopefully, 
drilling  as  well— can  be  dohe  on  the  sea 
bottom  without  Interfering  w  Xix  the  users  of 
the  water  and  air  columns  ahave  It. 

The  problems  that  offshore  oil  and  gas 
development  pose  to  other  use  rs  of  the  coastal 
zone  resources  have  been  made  abundantly 
clear  to  us  all  during  the  past  fifteen  months. 
Two  incidents,  barely  a  year  ipart — the  spill 
off  Santa  Barbara  m  early  1!>69  and  the  re- 
cent fire  and  spUl  off  the  Louisiana  Coastr- 
have  focused  public  attention  on  offshore 
oil  operations  as  nothing  else  has  done  in 
the  history  of  the  business. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Santa  I  arbara  spill  the 
Federal  regulations  and  oiders  governing 
leasing  and  drtlllng  on  the  Oi  iter  Continental 
Shelf  were  completely  overt  auled.  modern- 
ized and  strengthened.  Existing  require- 
ments of  the  regulations  werfe  more  carefuUy 
defined  and  some  new  requirements  were 
added  Two  provisions  wers  of  particular 
significance.  A  requirement  for  a  full  and 
thorough  consideration  of  all  environmental 
factors  in  advance  of  any  leai  e  sale  was  added 
to  the  regulations.  The  exlitlng  imposition 
on  the  lessee  of  absolute  rssponslblUty  for 
control  and  total  removal  o  any  pollutants 
resulting  from  operations  wtilch  damage,  or 
threaten  to  damage,  marine  life,  wildlife,  or 
public  or  private  property  vas  clarified. 

In  response  to  the  obvlots  need  for  more 
effective  policing  of  regulations,  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  has  greaOy  acceU  rated  its  inspec- 
tion activity,  and  Is  in  the  pi  ocess  of  Increas- 
ing its  staff  to  insure  adeq  iate  coverage  of 
all  oil  and  gas  operations  or  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  I  think  the  outlook  is  clear 
for  everyone  to  see :  regulatlo^  on  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  operations  ar^  going  to  get  in- 
creasingly more  stringent,  their  enforcement 
Is  going  to  get  tougher  ard  more  vigilant, 
and  the  penalties  for  vlolat  on  will  get  more 
severe.  The  public  consciousness  Is  strongly 
focused  upon  the  whole  que*  tlon  of  pollution. 
and  It  has  been  hypersensliized  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  largest  and  mdst  spectacular  oil 
gpUU  in  the  history  of  oJ  shore  operations 
occurred  within  a  year  of  oi  le  another.  If  the 
oil  Industry  cannot  conclus:  vely  demonstrate 
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In  Its  futxire  operations  that  It  can  and  will 
prevent  recurrence  of  such  accidents  there  Is 
the  clear  danger  that  the  pressure  of  an 
aroused  public  wiU  make  it  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  continue  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf.  And  this  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  our  hopes  for  continuing  to  supply 
the  bulk  of  our  oil  and  gas  needs  from 
domestic  sources  as  a  basic  requirement  of 
our  national  security. 

As  much  as  anything  else,  the  public  dis- 
may over  the  two  oil  spills  resulted  from 
the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  efforts  to  con- 
tain and  dispose  of  the  oil  before  It  did  ex- 
tensive damage  to  property,  wildlife,  and  the 
aesthetic  qualities  of  the  surrounding  area. 
With  all  our  vast  inventory  of  chemical 
agents,  it  still  turned  out  that  the  best 
and  safest  absorbant  was  straw,  and  it 
Is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the 
emulslflers  and  surfactants  available  do  more 
harm  to  the  ecology  than  the  oil  Itself. 

The  problem  of  oil  spills  quickly  trans- 
cends the  limited  scope  of  offshore  oil  opera- 
tions. Out  of  714  reported  oil  spills  In  U.S. 
waters  in  1968.  only  two  were  from  offshore 
oil  wells.  About  half  of  the  total  Inci- 
dents— 347 — were  from  vessels,  most  of  which 
were  docked  at  the  time.  Dry  cargo  vessels — 
not  tankers — accounted  for  the  greatest 
number  of  Incidents — 112,  against  83  for 
tankers.  Nearly  300  spills  were  caused  by 
shore  facilities  of  various  types. 

The  hazards  posed  by  the  breakup  of  large 
tankers  in  the  coastal  zone  belong  In  a  cate- 
gory all  by  themselves.  The  Torrey  Canyon 
disaster  off  the  ScUly  Isles  Is  well  remem- 
bered. Eight-hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
black  oil  were  released  to  the  open  ocean,  and 
much  of  It  washed  down  onto  British  and 
French  beaches.  But  the  Torrey  Canyon  was 
a  relatively  small  ship  In  comparison  with 
those  now  being  built,  and  which  will  be 
calling  at  United  States  ports  with  increasing 
frequency.  The  average  size  of  tankers  on 
order  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  over  one 
million  barrels,  and  a  three-mllUon-barrel 
tanker  was  recently  laid  down  in  a  Japanese 
yard.  With  spills  of  this  magnitude  Included 
in  the  risks  of  the  future,  the  12,000  barrels 
released  at  Santa  Barbara,  or  even  the  30.000 
barreU  spilled  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  seem 
small  Indeed. 

The  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  which  became  law  early 
this  month  provide  for  stiff  penalties  to  ship 
owners  in  the  event  spills  occur.  ThU  may 
properly  be  expected  to  be  a  burr  under  the 
saddle  of  ship  owners  to  Insure  that  all 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  spills,  and  Is  of 
course  a  palliative  to  those  damaged  by 
spills  which  do  occur.  But  despite  great 
efforts  we  are  still  far  short — In  technology, 
in  organization,  in  procedures — on  the  most 
critical  element:  the  prompt  and  effective 
collection  and  disposal  of  oil  which  may  In 
fact  be  spilled,  regardless  of  cause  or  fault. 
Our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  oil 
spills  In  the  ooastal  zone  can  never  be  re- 
garded ad  satisfactory  or  complete  until  we 
have  found  a  way  to  minimize  damage  from 
these  "contingenclee  of  catastrophe." 

While  I  have  talked  at  some  length  on  oil 
and  gas  resources  In  the  rocks  of  the  con- 
tinental margin,  there  Is  another  ocean 
mineral  resource  group  that  deserves  the 
attention  of  this  audience:  this  Is  the  group 
of  minerals  that  are  found  on  the  ocean  floor 
in  potentially  useful  concentrations  brought 
about  either  by  physical  or  chemical  oceano- 
graphic  processes. 

The  mineral  deposits  which  have  been  con- 
centrated on  the  ocean  floor  by  physical  proc- 
esses art  the  beach  placers  and  are  either 
exposed  along  the  margin  of  the  seas  or 
surmerged  on  the  continental  shelf. 

The*e  deposits  are  of  heavy  minerals  and 
Include  gold,  tin,  diamonds,  magnetite, 
llmenlte  and  chromlte,  all  of  which  have 
been  mined  successfully  in  some  part  of  the 


world.  They  owe  their  concentration  to  the 
oscillating  motion  of  water  in  waves  or  cur- 
rents which  tend  to  winnow  the  finer  and 
lighter  particles  and  leave  behind  the  coarser 
and  heavier  grains. 

The  deposits  formed  by  chemical  oceano- 
graphlc  processes  occur  on  the  sea  floor  from 
direct  chemical  precipitation  out  of  sea  water 
These  deposits  are  found  on  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  continental  margin  or  on  the 
deep  ocean  Loor.  Although  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  minerals,  the  most 
important  known  today  are  In  the  phos- 
phorite nodules  and  sands  and  manganese 
nodules. 

To  me  the  most  Interesting  of  these  de- 
posits are  the  placers — those  found  In  pres- 
ent beaches  or  a  short  distance  offshore  and 
to  depths  of  water  of  300  to  450  feet.  It  Is 
these  deposits  I  feel  which  will  lead  us  from 
land-oriented  to  water-oriented  mining  oper- 
ations and  guide  us  to  the  technology  that 
will  permit  us  to  operate  In  even  greater 
water  depths. 

Like  the  offshore  oil  Industry  that  pro- 
gressed from  the  swamps  to  the  bayous  and 
bays  to  the  continental  margin  and  is  now 
exploring  in  water  depths  greater  than  a 
thousand  feet,  I  believe  the  experience  gained 
from  successfully  mining  the  near-shore 
placers  will  develop  techniques  and  skills 
that  win  enable  us  to  handle  the  deep  water 
deposits.  The  Importance  of  deep  water  de- 
posits lies  in  their  tremendous  quantity  and 
the  fact  that  our  future  mineral  require- 
ments will  be  so  huge  that  all  possible  sources 
must  be  tapped. 

Much  hac  to  be  done  to  give  commercial 
Importance  to  these  minerals  which  lie  on 
the  ocean  floor.  Extraction  Is  currently 
limited  to  only  a  few  items  and  In  limited 
quantities.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  the  extraction  technology,  but 
here,  too,  we  have  barely  scratched  the  sur- 
face. But  the  potential  reserves  of  this  group 
of  minerals  Is  huge,  and  we  need  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  them  If  the  predicted 
demand  for  these  metals  Is  to  be  met. 

We  need  a  firm  framework  of  law  and  prac- 
tice   which    will    encourage    Investment    in 
these  extraordinarily  risky  ventures.  Logic- 
ally,  the  near-shore   placers   will   be   mined 
first,   and   this   will    take   place   under    the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal  states.  As  opera- 
tions proceed  seaward,  they  will  enter  the 
zone  of  Federal  control,  and  If  they  extend 
far  enough  the  question  If  International  ac- 
cess  must   be   answered   In   some   way.   The 
legal  concern  for  this  group  of  minerals  has 
Just  begun,  and  should  receive  greater  atten- 
tion, beginning  now.  It  should  be  directed  at 
all  levels — State,  national,  and  international. 
The   ooastal    zone    where    the    continents 
come  down  to  the  sea  remain  the  most  excit- 
ing, the  most  challenging,  and  the  most  Im- 
portant  area   of    human   enterprise   that   I 
know.  Scientifically,  It  holds  the  key  to  many 
riddles;    commercially.   It   may    solve   many 
problems   of   resource   availability;    techno- 
logically. It  challenges  the  minerals  indus- 
tries to  find  the  keys  to  unlock  the  riches  of 
the  ocean  floor;  socially.  It  summons  us  all 
to  work  together  In  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
goal:   that  In  harmony  and  wisdom  we  can 
expand  the  frontiers  of  Inner  Space  for  the 
security  and  benefit  of  the  people. 


TREATMENT  FOR  LEXJKEMIA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  cruelest  forms  of  cancer  is  leu- 
kemia, the  cancer  that  most  often  strikes 
children.  Occasionally  its  victims  are 
adults,  but  by  and  large  children  are  the 
ones  who  suffer  and  die  from  this  dread 
disease. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  fight 
against  leukemia,  but  administration 
cuts  in  the  funds  of  the  National  Cancer 
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Institute  have  curtailed  a  vital  and  suc- 
cessful project  in  leukemia.  As  a  result 
of  the  cut,  the  lives  of  children  under 
treatment  may  be  imperiled. 

The  cooperative  project  is  based  at  the 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute,  a 
major  cancer  research  and  treatment 
center  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.  Almost  200  cancer 
experts  and  two  dozen  hospitals  are 
linked  together  by  computer  in  order  to 
maximize  their  expertise  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children  suffering  from  leukemia. 
An  article  published  in  Look  magazine 
for  May  5  describes  the  progress  of  this 
project,  but  it  also  says  the  project  is 
being  cut  15  percent  in  what  the  White 
House  calls  a  move  against  inflation.  The 
article  concludes  by  saying  we  must  not 
try  to  pay  our  economic  obligations  with 
our  children's  lives.  I  agree,  and  I  think 
most  of  the  American  people  do,  too. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  Have  a  Chance  To  Beat  Letjkemia  Now 
(By  Roland  H.  Berg) 
(A  fatal  disease  shows  signs  of  yielding  to 
a  cooperative  plan  of  treatment.  As  more 
children  survive,  scientists  predict  that  cure 
Is  now  a  realistic  target.)  Parents  rightfully 
fear  leukemia;  no  other  disease  poses  a 
bigger  threat  to  a  child's  life.  Of  the  ten 
thousand  youngsters  stricken  annually  by 
this  cancerous  blood  disease,  death  has  come 
to  nine  out  of  ten  within  a  year.  Desperately, 
ptarents  of  doomed  sons  and  daughters  try 
to  cram  a  lifetime  of  loving  Into  brief 
months,  with  bittersweet  Christmas  trees 
and  birthday  parties  long  before  their  ap- 
pointed time.  Watching,  you  wonder  who 
bears  the  greater  tragedy:  the  child  whose 
life  Is  forfeit,  or  the  parents  who  helplessly 
watch  a  young  life  slip  away. 

Now,  something  wonderful  may  be  happen- 
ing. Without  a  miracle  drug  or  a  sensational 
new  cure,  a  special  group  of  leukemia  chil- 
dren Is  defying  Its  one-year  death  sentence. 
The  group's  scoreboard  shows  eight  out  of 
ten  kids  surviving  more  than  a  year;  five 
out  of  ten,  for  more  than  two  years:  and 
four  out  of  ten,  more  than  three  years.  In- 
deed, 25  percent  of  the  group  wlU  be  alive 
and  well  after  five  years,  and  those  five-year 
survivors  will  have  an  even-money  chance  of 
normal  life-spans. 

More  than  2,000  youngsters  have  been 
treated  In  a  unique  cooperative  plan,  em- 
bracing 26  major  hospitals,  known  as  Acute 
Leukemia  Group  B.  The  group  Is  not  ex- 
clusively for  childhood  leukemia;  other  types 
of  cancer  are  treated. 

A  skinny,  shy,  12-year-old,  Jimmy  Mathe- 
son  of  Newton,  N.C.,  Is  one  child  In  the  group 
who  has  already  survived  five  years.  With 
mud-blond  hair,  and  ears  that  are  a  bit  Jug- 
like.  Jlnuny  has  a  startled  expression  lighting 
his  wide  slate-blue  eyes. 

When  Jhnmy  was  only  seven,  he  began 
dozing  off  at  odd  hours,  even  while  eating. 
At  first,  hie  mother  paid  little  heed.  With  a 
husband  and  seven  kids  In  the  house  to  look 
after,  one  small  boy  falling  asleep  didn't  rate 
an  emergency.  But  when  Jimmy's  temper- 
ature ran  up  and  down,  his  glands  swelled 
and  he  complained  of  headaches,  Mrs.  Mathe- 
son  took  him  to  the  doctor  for  an  examina- 
tion. 

A  routine  blood  count  warned  the  physician 
that  Jimmy  was  sicker  than  he  appeared,  and 
he  wisely  advised  Mrs.  Matheson  to  consult 
specialists  at  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine, 120  miles  away  In  Wlnston-Salem. 

Quickly,  the  Bowman  Gray  staff  deter- 
mined  Jimmy  had   leukemia  and  told   bis 


mother  the  outlook  was  poor — Jimmy  might 
live  only  a  year — but  they  would  do  their 
utmost. 

In  the  hospital,  Jimmy  received  Intensive 
treatment — myriad  chemical  Infusions  laced 
with  tests  and  blood  transfusions  to  which  he 
responded  rapidly.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  well 
enough  to  go  home  and  told  to  return  for 
continuing  therapy.  The  long  biweekly  drives 
to  the  hospital  continued  for  nearly  three 
years. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Jimmy  has  needed 
no  more  medication.  He  U  back  at  school, 
awkward  at  being  the  oldest  and  biggest  boy 
In  the  second  grade,  but  determined  to  make 
up  lost  years  even  though  some  classmates 
poke  fun  at  him.  He  sees  his  local  doctor  for 
biweekly  checkups,  and  once  a  month  Jour- 
neys to  Bowman  Gray  for  more  elaborate 
tests. 

The  leukemia  project  of  which  Bowman 
Gray  Is  a  part  Is  the  brainchild  of  cancer  spe- 
cialist Dr.  James  F.  Holland.  He  got  the  Idea 
when  he  was  doing  clinical  research  at  the 
Governments  National  Cancer  Institute  In 
Bethesda,  Md. 

At  that  time,  cancer  researchers  were  pains- 
takingly testing  one  chemical  after  another, 
attempting  to  find  one  that  will  halt  the 
deaths  from  leukemia.  Some  drugs  seemed 
more  promUlng  than  others,  and  In  animal 
trials,  some  chemicals  wcwked  even  better  In 
combinations  rather  than  singly.  The  results, 
however,  were  too  fragmentary  to  mean 
much.  Statistically,  the  situation  demanded 
a  larger,  more  reliable  experience. 

Dr.  Holland  proposed  a  solution:  have  as 
many  specialists  and  hospitals  as  possible  co- 
ordinate their  treatment  of  patients  with 
agreed-upon  combinations  of  chemicals.  The 
Joint  wisdom  of  the  speclallsU  and  the  larger 
number  of  patients  would  permit  more  rapid, 
reliable  evaluation  of  treatment  methods. 

After  studying  the  proposal,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  agreed  to  support  Dr.  Hol- 
land's leukemia-treatment  plan.  He  estab- 
lished the  cooperative's  base  of  operations  at 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute,  New  York's 
state-run  cancer-research  and  treatment  cen- 
ter In  Buffalo. 

Beginning  with  a  few  speclaUsts  In  key 
ho^ltals,  the  leukemia  chain  has  expanded 
until  It  now  Includes  167  cancer  experts  In  26 
major  hospitals  throughout  the  United 
States  and  five  foreign  countries. 

Every  patient  admitted  through  a  member 
hospital  gets  a  standardized,  exhaustive  ex- 
amination. A  copy  of  the  findings  is  sent  to 
Roswell  Park  headquarters  and  programmed 
Into  a  computer.  Each  record  Is  constantly 
updated.  Within  minutes,  the  computer  can 
sort  out  the  past  history  and  present  status 
of  any  patient  In  the  26  hospitals. 

Every  four  months,  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  cooperative's  167  cancer  experts  gather 
for  three  days  at  a  central  location  to  review 
their  experiences  and  to  discuss  proposed 
changes  in  treatment. 

As  of  now,  the  chemicals  used  In  therapy 
number  more  than  a  dozen.  Some  are  gen- 
erally available,  while  many  are  restricted 
to  experimental  use.  They  go  by  strange 
names — vincristine,  methotrexate,  predni- 
sone, 1 -asparaginase,  6-mercaptopurlne.  dac- 
tlnomycln,  procarbazene  and  cytarablne. 
Others  have  names  so  long.  Initials  are  more 
convenient— BCNU,  ICBT  and  CCNU. 

Mainly,  these  powerful  molecules  are 
pumped  directly  Into  the  patient's  blood- 
stream. Although  each  chemical's  structure 
Is  unique,  they  all  seek  to  destroy  the  rabid 
white  blood  cells  characteristic  of  this  type 
of  cancer. 

All  forms  of  cancer  are  difficult  to  treat, 
leukemia  particularly  so.  since  It  affects  the 
blood-producing  organs  and  results  In  an 
explosive  multiplication  of  white  blood  cells. 
To  save  the  leukemia  victim's  life,  the  phy- 
sician must  launch  his  attack  against  the 
patient's  own  blood. 
Normally,  blood  serves  two  main  purposes. 


It  transports  oxygen  and  nutrients  through- 
out the  body,  and  It  destroys  Infectious  In- 
vaders. The  red  cells  and  plasma,  the  blood's 
liquid  portion,  efficiently  perform  the  first 
function;  white  cells  capably  handle  the 
second   chore. 

Born  In  the  bone  marrow  and  lymph  nodes, 
white  cells  are  released  Into  the  bloodstream 
when  they  mature.  Compared  to  the  reds,  the 
whites  are  numerically  fewer;  the  ratio  Is 
1,000  reds  to  a  single  white.  But  when  In- 
fection threatens,  the  bone  marrow  and 
lymph  nodes  double  and  even  quadruple 
their  output.  As  the  threat  subsides,  produc- 
tion slows  and  returns  to  normal. 

When  leukemia  strikes,  It  triggers  the 
marrow  and  nodes  to  potir  out  huge  numbers 
of  white  cells — 10,  20,  even  100  times  the 
usual  amount.  In  some  strange  way,  the 
cancerovis  process  also  disrupts  the  white 
cells'  life  cycle  and  they  never  mature.  They 
remain  Juveniles  always. 

ConsequenUy,  hordes  of  bizarre-looking 
youthful  marauders  roam  the  body.  Invad- 
ing and  destroying  bones  and  organs  In  a 
voracious  search  for  food.  By  sheer  weight 
of  numbers,  the  hoodlum  cells  suffocate  red 
cells  and  platelets,  special  units  that  halt 
hemorrhages  by  forming  clots.  Since  only 
mature  white  cells  can  fight  Infection — and 
mature  whites  have  disappeared — the  body 
Is  defenseless  against  lurking  germs.  Death 
comes  to  most  leukemia  patients  from  In- 
fections that  quickly  become  overwhelming, 
or  from  bleeding. 

Because  the  disease  Is  so  swift  and  the  out- 
come seems  so  certain,  parents  of  children 
with  leukemia  often  choose  the  hospital 
nearest  home,  where  they  can  be  with  their 
youngsters  frequently.  The  convenience  of 
dally  visits  may  be  comforting  to  the  fam- 
ily, but  Is  It  In  the  child's  best  Interests? 

Dr.  Holland  thinks  not.  What  the  child 
needs  during  the  acute  stage,  he  says.  Is 
treatment  In  a  hospital  that  has  the  proper 
resources.  That  Includes  a  balanced  staff 
composed  of  older  specialists  with  the  wis- 
dom that  years  of  doing  gives  them,  as  well 
as  trained  young  Investigators  with  fresh 
Ideas. 

The  Institution  must  also  have  access  to 
today's  chemical  weapons.  It  must  have  the 
new  equipment  that  can  separate  blood  Into 
red  cells,  platelets  and  white  cells,  and  make 
each  component  available  for  transfusions 
to  sustain  the  patient's  life.  Ideally,  the  hos- 
pital should  safeguard  Its  patients  with  la- 
boratories capable  of  Identifying  the  many 
infectious  organisms  that  might  threaten. 

Many  Institutions  keep  their  actuely  111 
leukemia  patients  In  laminar-airflow  rooms. 
A  constant  stream  of  cleansed  air  flowing 
from  the  wall  above  the  patients  head  pre- 
vents air  contaminations  brought  In  by  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  visitors  from  reaching  the 
patient.  Other  hospitals  encase  their  pa- 
tients In  glass-walled   germproof  rooms. 

Recent  experience  proves  that  acute-phase 
treatment  does  not  often  reqxilre  months  of 
hospitalization.  So  effective  Is  combined 
chemotherapy,  plus  life-supporting  frac- 
tional blood  transfusions,  that  most  children 
need  only  several  weeks  In  the  hospital. 
From  then  on,  they  can  be  managed  as  out- 
patients on  a  once-a-week  or  once-a-month 
basis.  Between  cUnlc  vlslW,  local  physicians 
can  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  children. 

Although  all  26  hospitals  in  Acute  Leu- 
kemia Group  B  fulfill  the  requlremente  as 
centers  of  excellence,  Dr.  Holland  emphasizes 
that  they  are  not  the  only  ones  competent  to 
care  for  leukemia  patients.  Many  university- 
connected  institutions,  as  well  as  some  com- 
munity hospitals,  meet  the  same  standards 
of  excellence. 

Recently,  I  talked  with  parents  who  had 
brought  their  111  children  to  RoeweU  Park 
Memorial  Institute — and  were  glad  tbey 
did — for  hospitalization  during  the  acute 
stage,  even  though  it  meant  traveling  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  home. 
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Although  It  WM  only  10  ajn.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  HllUs  and  their  flve-yeai  -old  daughter 
Jody  had  Just  driven  200  n^les  over  ley. 
snow-packed  roads  from  their  home  In  Endl- 
cott.  N.Y.,  for  Jody '8  clinic  vUlt. 

The  young  parents — she  Is  »3.  he  Is  25 — 
said  their  sweet-smlUng  daughter  developed 
pneumonia  nearly  two  years  ato.  When  they 
took  her  to  the  local  hoeplial.  a  routine 
blood  count  revealed  she  had  jleukemla.  Her 
doctors  advised  Immediate  transfer  to  Roe- 
well  Park. 

After  two  weeks'  Intensive  therapy  In  the 
hospital.  Jody  was  well  enougi  to  go  home. 
Now,  she  returns  once  a  month  for  addi- 
tional tests  and  treatment.  Between  the  one- 
day  visits  to  the  hospital,  she  sees  her  local 
doctor  in  Endlcott. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  HUlls  are  ovei  the  shock  of 
Jody  having  leukemia.  "We  lli  e  from  day  to 
day."  confesses  Mrs.  mills,  "but  we  are  hope- 

The  mother  and  father  of  ^  cherubic  six- 
year-old,  Jacqueline  Cummlngp.  said  Jackie's 
Illness  had  started  18  months,  ago  with  un- 
explained fever.  When  the  tlood  test  sig- 
naled leukemia,  they  were  i  tunned.  They 
hastened  to  take  Jackie— youngest  of  five 
children— to  Roewell  Park,  ai  their  doctor 
recommended,  even  though  tie  hospital  was 

130  miles  away.  

Jackie  s  making  good  progiess  and  neeos 
therapy  only  once  every  two  i  nonths.  so  the 
Cummlngs  are  cautiously  c^Umlstlc.  Mr. 
Cummings.  a  machinist.  c<inflded,  "They 
dont  baby  you  here,  they  tell  you  the  facts, 
and  you  have  to  face  them;  but  they  sure 
know  what  theyTe  doing." 

When  I  admired  the  chlld'i  close-cropped 
blond  hair.  Mrs.  Cummlngs,  corrected  me. 
It  hadnt  been  cut,  she  said.  /.ctuaUy.  It  was 
new  growth  after  Jackie  hal  gone  almost 
bald  during  treatment.  Man?  of  the  chil- 
dren lose  their  hair  temporal  Uy.  as  a  result 
of  the  powerful  chemicals  coursing  through 
their  bodlea. 

Unlike  the  other  children  who  cried  out 
or  whimpered  when  the  Infujlon  needle  bit 
into  their  flesh.  nlne-ye*r-ol^  Wendy  Rich- 
ardson nonchalantly  read  hier  comic  iKiok 
during  her  Intravenous  medication.  Per- 
haps Wendy -8  calm  comes  firm  seven  years 
of  treatment.  That's  a  long  time  for  a  small 
girl  to  face  endless  needl*.  but  Wendy 
does  It  with  unbelievable  ailomb.  HappUy. 
the  treatments  are  required  ]  only  at  three- 
week  Intervals. 

Because  of  her  ofT-and-onj  Illness,  Wendy 
has  lost  some  schooling,  l»ut  nonetheless 
U  in  the  fourth  grade.  Tlie  Rlchardsons, 
who  have  four  other  chlldr4n  and  live  125 
miles  away  In  Syracuse,  N.^ .  »"  •ctlve  In 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Le^kemU  Society. 
"It  helps  to  help  othen."  ^hey  say.  They 
are  proud  of  Wendy's  progress,  but  realistic 
about  the  future. 

In  the  15  years  that  the  government  has 
supported  the  leukemia  coqperatlve.  It  has 
spent  only  about  »5  mlllloi|— a  remarkably 
■maU  invertment  for  so  big  a  payoff  In  human 
lives.  The  entire  cost  of  the  program  has 
been  considerably  more  thim  the  Govern- 
ment's share.  The  Individual  hosplUls  and 
patients  foot  a  portion  of  tie  bill 

Yet.  a  short  time  ago.  Or.  Holland — as 
chairman  of  the  project— reo  slved  notice  that 
the  Government  was  cutting  back  Its  finan- 
cial aid  by  15  percent.  It's  pa  rt  of  the  Admin- 
istrations' antl-lnflatlon  program. 

When  Dr.  Holland  toted  (up  the  year-to- 
year  Increase  In  the  cost  of  equipment,  sup- 
pUes  and  salaries,  he  dlscoveted  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's retrenchment  actually  amounted 
to  a  22  percent  reduction  in  tpendable  funds. 
Consequently,  new  researcU  that  had  been 
scheduled  this  year— lnclu4mg  vital  meU- 
bollc  studies  that  might  ptolnt  the  way  to 
more  effective  drugs— mus^  be  abandoned. 
Because  of  insufficient  fuijds  to  meet  the 
payrolls,  k«y   technical   personnel   must  be 
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let  go.  The  entire  scope  of  the  program 
must  be  scaled  down  at  the  most  promising 
period  in  lis  16-year  history.  Some  kids 
whose  lives  might  have  been  saved  will  have 
to  die. 

Halting  Inflation  Is  certainly  In  the  na- 
tion's best  Interest,  and  no  one  can  quarrel 
with  the  Administration's  goal.  But  must 
the  price  be  chUdren's  lives? 


STATE  SUPPORT  FOR  KETTLE  AS 
•WILD  RIVER" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  which  would  add 
Minnesota's  Kettle  River  to  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System.  At  a  time  when  piire 
water  and  the  primitive  beauty  of  un- 
touched rivers  are  being  lost  to  man's 
civilization,  I  think  that  the  expansion  of 
our  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

The  Kettle  will  be  a  magnlflcant  addi- 
tion to  this  system,  and  I  hope  that  my 
proposal  receives  prompt  and  favorable 
action. 

Since  State  and  community  support  for 
such  programs  is  so  important,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  which  strongly  supports  this 
proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch, 
Apr.  21,  19701 

PaXSEXVlMO  THX  KXTTLK 

Congress  should  act  favorably  on  a  move 
by  two  Mlnnesotans  to  mclude  the  Kettle 
River  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  Companion  bUls  seeking  to  preserve 
the  river  have  been  Introduced  by  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  and  Rep.  John  Blatnlk. 

The  Kettle,  located  approximately  midway 
between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth,  is  one 
of  the  moot  picturesque  In  the  state  and  Its 
waters  have  been  vlrttially  imtamlshed  by 
human  and  Industrial  wastes.  In  addition, 
the  Kettle  flows  Into  the  upper  St.  CroU, 
which  already  has  been  designated  as  a  wild 
river  by  Congress. 

If  the  KetUe  were  designated  likewise.  It 
wovtld  mean  that  its  waters  and  shoreline 
would  be  used  almost  exclusively  by  canoe- 
ists, fishermen  and  hikers.  No  new  roadways 
could  be  constructed  in  the  area  and  a  suip 
of  land — approximately  400  feet  In  from 
either  shoreline — would  be  protected  by  ease- 
ment or  acquired  by  the  federal  government. 
Any  large  campsite,  for  Instance,  would  have 
to  be  built  behind  the  400-foot  zone.  More- 
over, under  the  Wild  Rivers  Act,  construction 
of  any  kind  within  1.300  feet  of  the  river  Is 
severely  restricted. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Interstate  highway 
between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth,  over 
two  million  Mlnnesotans  would  be  within  a 
90-mlnute  drive  of  the  KetUe.  The  nature 
lovers  among  them  deserve  its  protection. 


APPEAL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE  OF  POW'S 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  phght  of 
American  servicemen  who  are  captives 
in  Vietnam  prisons  and  Vietcong  camps 
is  of  deep  concern  to  us  all.  Hundreds  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  have  relin- 
quished their  liberty  and  their  well-being 
in  behalf  of  freedom  for  others.  There  Is 
unmistakable  evidence  that  these  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  subjected  to  suffering  and  degrada- 


tion without  protection  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions.  North  Viet- 
nam, who  in  1957  became  a  signatory  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  pro- 
ceeds in  direct  violation  of  legal  obliga- 
tion to  its  provisions  and  in  complete 
disregard  for  humanitarian  standards. 

Mr.  James  K.  Anderson,  in  an  illumi- 
nating article  entitled  "They're  Men  Not 
Animals!",  published  in  the  May  1970, 
issue  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
magtizine,  attests  to  the  cruel  and  cal- 
lous treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Rising  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
these  American  servicemen  was  signifi- 
cantly demonstrated  by  the  recent  "Ap- 
peal for  International  Justice"  at  the 
DAR  Constitution  Hall  on  May  1.  1970. 
This  event  was  sponsored  by  the  Senate- 
House  "Appeal  for  International  Jus- 
tice" Committee.  What  is  called  for  Is 
even  greater  concern,  time,  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  Americans,  and 
concerned  people  throughout  the  world 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  to  Hanoi 
that  inhumane  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  is  inexcusable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Such  brutality  is  both 
unscrupulous  and  ineffective  as  a  ploy  to 
influence  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  issue  is 
not  political  but  humanitarian. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thxt'ek  Mkn  Not  Animals!  Bbutautt  to 
U.S.  PW's  AW  Out«aox  to  CivnjzED  World 
(By  James  K.  Anderson) 
Civilized  concern  for  prisoners  of  war,  evi- 
denced by  the  Geneva  Convention  calling 
for  their  humane  treatment,  has  set  modem 
warfare  apart  from  the  savagery  of  ancient 
times,  bunt  1,450  Americans  are  being  held 
as  virtual  hostages  by  North  Vietnam. 

What  is  even  worse  In  Vietnam  Is  the 
sadistic  treatment  being  accorded  the  Amer- 
icans who  have  fallen  Into  the  hands  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Cong. 

One  of  the  few  freed  by  North  Vietnam. 
Navy  Lt.  Robert  P.  Prlshman.  described  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Americans  are  being 
forced  to  Uve  like  this: 

"I  don't  think  solitary  confinement,  forced 
stat«m«nts,  living  In  a  cage  for  three  years, 
being  put  In  straps,  not  betng  allowed  to 
sleep  or  eat,  removal  of  flngcmalls.  being 
hung  from  a  ceUlng,  having  an  infected  arm 
which  was  almost  lost,  not  receiving  medical 
care,  being  dragged  along  the  ground  with 
a  broken  leg.  or  not  allowing  exchange  of 
mall  to  prisoners  of  war  are  humane." 

To  Hanoi's  contention  that  the  prisoners' 
treatment  is  "humane,"  the  policy  toward 
them  "lenient."  though  the  men  are  re- 
garded as  "major  criminals"  and  "air  pi- 
rates." Prlshman  reacted,  "Hanoi  has  given 
the  false  Impressions  that  all  Is  wine  and 
roses  but  It  isn't  so." 

One  of  the  few  who  have  managed  to 
escape  from  captivity,  MaJ.  James  N.  Rowe, 
a  veteran  of  five  years  as  a  Viet  Cong  pris- 
oner, called  his  treatment  that  of  an  "an- 
imal." 

He  was  kept  In  leg  Irons  at  night  and  spent 
his  days  In  a  four  by  four  cage,  but  the  lack 
of  food  was  one  of  his  major  problems.  He 
estimated  he  ate  a  ton  of  rice,  as  weU  as  the 
foul  nuoc  nam  fish  sauce. 
During  hlB  years  as  a  prisoner,  Rowe  was 
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the  constant  target  of  political  Indoctrina- 
tion aimed  at  making  him  a  "peace  soldier" 
useful  In  the  anti-war  movement  In  the 
United  States  If  he  should  be  released  or 
make  his  escape. 

Isolation,  helplessness,  convincing  a  pris- 
oner he  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Communists' 
laws  are  all  part  of  the  constant  pressure  ap- 
plied to  men.  Rowe  related. 

Contributing  to  the  feeUng  of  loneliness 
be  said,  was  the  vacuum  In  which  prisoners 
were  kept.  "I  knew  the  anti-war  movement 
was  larger  than  In  1963,  but  It  never  really 
occurred  to  me  that  the  senators  and  con- 
gressmen they  (Viet  Cong)  were  quoting  as 
against  the  war  actually  were  saying  these 
things." 

Of  the  seven  other  Americans  captured 
with  Rowe.  three  were  released  through  Cam- 
bodia, three  died  of  malnutrition  and  one 
was  executed  with  another  prisoner  cap- 
tured elsewhere. 

Best  estimates  at  the  first  of  the  year  placed 
the  total  prisoners  at  1.364,  with  422  cap- 
tured or  Interned  In  oo'mtrles  surrounding 
Vietnam,  the  rest  of  them.  932.  listed  as 
missing  In  action. 

Since  then,  however,  the  figure  has  risen 
to  1,460  who  are  prisoners  or  missing  In  ac- 
tion, according  to  Richard  G.  Oapen.  Jr.. 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  defense.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Of  these,  he  said,  only  about  430  are 
known  to  be  prisoners  because  a  few  of  them 
have  been  allowed  to  write  their  families. 

It  Is  not  known  how  many  of  the  missing 
have  survived  long  enough  to  be  taken  cap- 
tive. 

More  than  half  were  flyers  or  airmen  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam  between  1965  and 
1968.  Air  Force  missing  total  750.  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard.  261. 

At  least  245  soldiers  and  106  marines  were 
listed  the  first  of  the  year  as  missing  or  cap- 
tured, being  held  In  base  camps  under  the 
conditions  described  by  Rowe  In  the  southern 
Jungles. 

Last  November  It  was  established  that  70 
were  held  In  South  Vietnam,  two  In  Laos  and 
341  In  North  Vietnam. 

Despite  appeals  from  neutral  sources  and 
the  International  Red  Cross,  not  to  mention 
personal  efforts  by  the  wives  of  prisoners  and 
Texas  billionaire  H.  Ross  Perot.  Hanoi  has 
consistently  refused  to  divulge  any  Informa- 
tion about  the  men. 

All  of  this  In  the  face  of  North  Vietnam's 
agreement  to  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  which  it  signed  In  1957.  So  far  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  not  even  Identified 
the  locations  of  camps  where  the  prisoners 
are  being  held,  nor  have  they  allowed  neutral 
Inspection  of  them  by  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

Such  mall  as  Hanoi  has  permitted  to  be 
sent  from  the  prisoners  has  been  used  for 
propaganda  purposes.  Nor  has  Hanoi  allowed 
the  release  of  more  than  a  handful  of 
Americans. 

Capen  noted  that  If  Hanoi  had  observed 
the  Geneva  Convention  provisions  on  mall, 
the  families  of  the  men  held  would  receive 
from  6.000  to  8.000  letters  a  month  Instead 
of  the  1.100  In  a  total  of  five  years. 

How  many  have  died  as  a  result  of  the 
barbarity  of  their  treatment  Is  not  known, 
though  at  least  11  have  been  listed  as  dead 
and  then  only  from  Information  pieced  to- 
gether from  reports  of  the  released  men. 

Cat>en  told  the  Committee  that  "at  least 
19  American  prisoners  have  been  murdered 
by  the  enemy  or  allowed  to  die  from  mal- 
nutrition or  disease." 

One  Instance  of  cruelty  leading  to  the 
death  of  a  prisoner  was  noted  last  July  when 
Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  attempted 
to  free  some  prisoners  from  a  VC  hospital  In 
Quang  Tin  province. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department,  one 


prisoner,  captured  two  months  before  was 
"lying  Just  outside  the  door  of  a  hut  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  a  fresh  woimd  on  the 
left,  top  forefront  of  the  skull"  as  If  he  had 
been  clubbed  by  his  captors.  The  man  died 
two  weeks  later. 

As  Eric  C.  Ludvlgsen,  associate  editor  of 
Army  Magazine  commented  In  Its  February 
Issue,  "If  U.S.  prisoners  no  longer  threaten 
the  enemy  they  represent  to  him  a  political 
asset  of  great  value  and  that  Is  what  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  uncompromising  attitude  of 
the  Hanoi  government  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  on  the  prisoner  Issue. 

"For  It  Is  through  the  prisoners  and  the 
anguUh  of  their  families  that  the  enemy  can 
hope  to  reinforce  anti-war  opinion  In  this 
country." 

This  point  has  been  made  alao  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Sullivan,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
who  said  "one  of  the  motivations  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  Is  political,  an  effort  to  use 
the  understandable  sympathy  and  concern 
and  worry  in  this  country  about  these  men 
In  a  way  that  will  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  AdmlnlstraUon  with  respect  to  act- 
ual conduct  of  military  and  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations." 

To  accept  the  Communist  version  that  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  Is  "lenient,"  one 
has  to  accept  the  premise  they  are  "political 
criminals"  taken  In  an  undeclared  war  and 
therefore  have  no  rights  beyond  those  ac- 
corded them  by  Vietnamese  law,  as  Ludvlg- 
sen wrote. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  argu- 
ment Is  "sheer  nonsense."  and  the  Ameri- 
can and  International  Red  Crosc  has  been 
saying  so  for  nearly  five  years. 

It  Is  the  Red  Cross'  contention  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front  Is  boimd  to  re- 
spect the  Geneva  Convention  because  It  was 
signed  by  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Last  September  the  International  confer- 
ence of  the  Red  Cross  In  Istanbul  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  calling  for  respect  for  the  conven- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land and  Yugoslavia,  from  the  Communist 
camp,  voted  for  It. 

In  Paris,  Hanoi's  negotiating  team  refuses 
to  concede  even  that  the  U.S.  has  a  right 
to  bring  up  the  question  of  the  prisoners 
and  has  rebuffed  every  attempt  of  Ameri- 
can wives  to  broach  the  subject  on  an  official 
level. 

"If  Hanoi  waits  long  enough,  the  reason- 
ing goes,  the  anxiety  and  frustration  of  the 
prisoners'  families  will  ttirn  Into  bitterness 
and  resentment  against  their  own  govern- 
ment," Ludvlgsen  wrote. 

However,  he  continued.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  Hanoi's  political  strategists  really 
comprehend  the  csourage  and  understanding 
displayed  by  these  American  military  fam- 
ilies at  a  time  when  they  could  be  "forgiven 
for  ceasing  to  care  about  anything  but  the 
return  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  sons  and 
brothers." 

One  of  those  he  cited  was  Mrs.  Donald  J. 
Rander,  of  Dundalk.  Md.,  who  has  made 
two  trips  to  Paris  for  Information  about  her 
husband.  S/Sgt.  Donald  J.  Rander,  captured 
during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968. 

"It's  a  small  step."  Mrs.  Rander  was 
quoted  as  saying.  "But  every  step  counts  and 
I  think  we  are  making  some  progress.  It  may 
not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  I  feel 
that  we  are." 

Once,  Mr.  Rander  noted  disgustedly,  "we 
were  told  to  go  home  and  join  the  peace 
movement." 

While  efforts  of  Individuals,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Red  Cross  so  far  have  availed 
nothing,  the  prisoner  question  has  been  tak- 
en before  the  United  Nations  by  Mrs.  Rita 
E.  Hauser  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

"North  Vietnam  even  by  the  terms  of  its 


own  arguments  cannot  escape  Its  obliga- 
tions." Mrs.  Hauser  told  the  U.N.  delegates. 
"The  United  States  understands  that  every 
country  believes  that  It  Is  right  and  Its  en- 
emy Is  wrong. 

"North  Vietnam  has  said  that  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  the  captured  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  'wrong'  side  should  be  given 
equal  status  to  Its  own  soldiers,  but  the 
Geneva  Convention  was  designed  speclflcally 
to  meet  this  problem. 

"It  Imposes  upon  all  combatant  powers 
the  obligation  to  treat  military  personnel 
made  helpless  by  their  captivity  In  accord- 
ance with  a  single  objective  and  verifiable 
standard." 

VP.W.  Commander-in-Chief  Raymond  A. 
Gallagher  has  been  tireless  In  his  efforts  to 
prevail  on  countries  which  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  Hanoi  to  urge  that  news  of 
the  prisoners,  their  Identities  and  condi- 
tion of  their  health  be  revealed. 

And  the  V  J.W.  was  among  the  first  to  pro- 
vide a  group  of  prisoners'  wives  with  a  na- 
tional forum  from  which  to  spell  out  the 
problem  when  they  appeared  at  the  orga- 
nization's National  Convention  In  Phila- 
delphia last  August. 

At  the  recent  Washington  Conference. 
2,000  members  of  the  V.F.W.  signed  a  peti- 
tion dMnanding  humane  treatment  for  the 
prisoners. 

By  contrast  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  being  held  In  compliance  with  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  There  are  33.000  such  pris- 
oners of  whom  6,500  are  North  Vietnamese 
regulars. 

Complaints  of  maltreatment  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  In  contrast  with  the  experience 
of  the  Americans  held  by  the  Communists, 
have  been  taken  to  the  International  Red 
Cross  In  Saigon  and  acted  upon. 
As  Mrs.  Hauser  told  the  UJI.: 
"Let  me  be  clear  that  we  are  not  claim- 
ing a  perfect  record  on  this  subject.  War  is 
ugly  and  brutal  by  nature  and  violations 
by  individuals  have  occurred. 

"The  point  is,  however,  that  the  Allied 
command  has  made  every  effort  to  ensure 
that  the  convention  Is  applied." 

Unlike  recent  past  wars  when  large  num- 
bers of  prisoners  were  held  by  opposing  sides 
and  they  were  given  humane  care  to  prevent 
reprisals  against  the  men  held  by  the  enemy, 
the  North  Vietnamese  apparently  have  no 
interest  in  their  own  men  in  southern  cap- 
Uvlty. 

This  has  made  it  difficult  to  effect  any  kind 
of  an  exchange. 

Frequently,  South  Vietnam  has  freed 
prisoners,  but  there  never  has  been  any 
similar  response  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
who  have  even  Ignored  the  fact  that  they 
had  men  In  the  South  at  all. 

While  Americans  are  concerned  Immedi- 
ately with  the  problem  of  the  prisoners  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong,  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  end  of 
Korean  truce  talks  in  PammimjMn,  944 
Americans  were  still  thought  to  be  held  by 
the  enemy. 

In  the  Intervening  17  years,  more  than  a 
third  of  these  continue  to  be  tmaccounted 
for. 

The  dilemma,  of  course.  Is  rooted  In  Com- 
munist Indifference  to  human  life  and  the 
conviction  that  Its  system  ultimately  will 
prevail. 


RxsoLtrnoN   381   Passed   at   70rH   VFW 
National  Convention 

Whereas,  North  Vietnam  holds  thousands 
of  American  prisoners;  and 

Whereas,  North  Vietnam  arrogantly  re- 
fuses to  provide  any  Information  on  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  including  even  naming  those 
whom  they  have  captured.  In  callous  dis- 
regard of  long-established  International  rules 
and  all  efforts  by  the  International  Red  Cross 
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ARTICLE 
.  WALL 
14,  1970. 

DISEASE 


STUBBORN  SCOURGES:  AN 
BY    WILLIAM    M.    CAIlLEY 
STREET  JOURNAL.  APRIL 
ON   THE  WAR  AGAINpT 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   ^i.   President, 
the    enormous    concern    v  hich    demog- 
raphers, ecologists.  and     he   public  in 
general  have  shown  in  tie  population 
explosion  is  extremely  valid.  The  prob- 
lems created  by  our  rapiiUy  expanding 
population   are   already   vpon   us.   And 
these  problems  can  only  get  worse  before 
they  begin  to  improve. 

The  enormous  populatio  a  increases  we 
have  witnessed  during  the.  20th  century 
is  the  result  of  a  progress  live  worldwide 
lowering  of  mortality.  Thu  decrease  has 
been  particularly  dramatic  among  the 
imderdeveloped  countries  of  this  world. 
This  fact  is  so  well  knovn  that  it  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  ne^d  to  maintain 
our  efforts  if  we  are  to  cciatinue  to  pro- 
gress in  this  regard  or  indeed  in  some 
cases  to  hold  on  to  our  ga  ins. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  14 
contained  two  articles  on  this  very  sub- 
ject which  I  feel  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  every  thinking  Ameri- 
can. To  be  sure,  the  pijogress  against 
smallpox  and  measles  has  been  dramatic. 
Intestinal  infections  an*  tuberculosis. 
nowever,  remain  a  real  threat.  And  it 
would  seem  that  science  ii  losing  ground 
in  the  war  against  malama  In  underde- 
veloiped  coimtries.  In  adfiition.  little  if 
any  progress  is  being  mide  in  the  war 
against  trachoma  and  $chistosomiasis. 
Taken  together,  malaria, ,  trachoma,  and 
schistosomiasis  afflict  800]  million  people 
aroimd  the  world.  The^  diseases  are 
not  killers  as  such  but  they  produce  de- 
bilitating illnesses  which  serve  to  prevent 
an  economically  deprived  nation  from 


pulling  itself  up  by  its  own  boot  straps. 
The  frustrations  which  come  to  such  a 
nation  as  it  tries  without  much  success 
to  produce  an  economically  viable  econ- 
omy will  force  it  to  experiment  with  all 
sorts  of  political  and  economic  philoso- 
phies. 

I  am  convinced  of  course  that  we  must 
promote  increased  international  cooper- 
ation not  only  in  the  field  of  health  but 
also  in  the  fields  of  education  and  labor. 
Common  sense  dictates  that  we  do  so; 
our  Judeo-Christian  ethics  would  not 
permit  us  to  do  otherwise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  14.  1970] 
Stubborn  ScotrBCEs:  Science  Loses  Ground 
IN  War  Against  Disease  in  Impoverished 
Lands;  Three  Ailments  Now  Autect  800 
Million  Abound  World;  Malaria  Again 
ON  Increase;   Mrs.  Amata  Scorns  a  Drug 

(By  William  M.  Carley) 
Hacienda    San    Altreaoo.    El    Salvador. — 
Plve-year-old  Berta  Amaya  lives  In  a  world 
where  good  health  Is  the  exception,  disease 
the  rule. 

Her  world  Is  a  hot  cotton  plantation  here 
In  Central  America.  The  work  is  hard,  dis- 
ease is  everywhere  and  life  is  short.  Berta  Is 
an  appealing  Uttle  girl  with  big  brown  eyes 
and  a  shy  demeanor.  At  37.  her  mother  looks 
aged  beyond  her  years;  her  front  teeth  are 
gone  and  she  appears  tired  and  haggard. 

So  It  wasn't  unusual  recently  when  both 
Berta  and  her  mother  became  HI  with  recur- 
rent fever,  muscle  aches  and  nausea.  After 
15  days  of  unsuccessful  self-treatment  with 
the  only  drug  they  had.  aspirin,  both  went 
to  a  government  health  center.  The  diagnosis 
was  malaria. 

ON    THE    INCREASX 


Their  symptoms  disappeared  after  they 
took  pills  for  several  days,  but  their  chances 
of  escaping  eventual  reinfection  appear  slim. 
Nine  other  persons  share  the  thatched  hut 
where  Berta  and  her  mother  live;  four  have 
had  malaria  within  the  last  two  years.  And 
thU  points  up  a  dlscotiraglng  trend:  Some 
major  diseases  actually  are  Increasing  In  un- 
developed countries — despite  massive,  per- 
sistent efforts  to  wipe  them  out. 

The  U.S.  alone,  for  example,  has  contrib- 
uted about  »400  million  since  1966  to  the 
world-wide  fight  against  malaria.  Yet  after 
dramatic  early  gains,  the  disease  Is  on  the 
Increase  again.  Malaria  and  two  other 
scourges  of  underdeveloped  countries,  tra- 
choma and  schistosomiasis,  now  Infect  800 
million  people — almost  fotir  times  the  U.S. 
population,  almost  one-fourth  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world. 

Disease  Is  the  often-overlooked  obstacle  to 
economic  progress  In  these  areas.  Although 
these  three  diseases  usually  don't  kill  out- 
right, their  debilitating  effects  are  severe 
and  long  lasting.  In  every  underdeveloped 
country  potentially  productive  people  now 
suffer  the  headaches  and  lassitude  of  chronic 
malaria,  slowly  go  blind  from  trachoma  or 
literally  waste  away  as  schistosomiasis  in- 
vades and  destroys  their  body  organs. 

The  toll  In  suffering  is  Immense.  "You  can 
walk  through  ward  after  ward  In  some  Bra- 
zilian hospitals  and  see  children  with  their 
bellies  swollen  as  a  result  of  schistosomiasis." 
says  Charles  Dobrovolny.  an  American  who 
spent  years  battling  the  disease  In  South 
America. 

The  economic  Impact  Is  also  great.  A  rapid 
Increase  In  schlstomoelasls.  for  example, 
forced  abandonment  of  a  t9  million  Irriga- 
tion project  In  Rhodesia.  Because  trachoma 


has  partly  obscured  the  vision  of  millions  of 
children,  they  are  unable  to  learn  to  read; 
because  it  has  blinded  about  six  million 
adults,  they  are  unable  to  do  much  work. 
And  malaria  long  has  rendered  entire  regions 
unlnhabltoble  and  thus  unavailable  for  ag- 
ricultural development. 

FADING    OPTIMISM 

Both  the  suffering  and  the  economics 
prompted  the  U.S.  and  other  developed  na- 
Uons  to  underwrite  a  global  eradication  cam- 
paign against  malaria  In  the  mid-1950s  and 
to  sponsor  stepped-up  research  on  schisto- 
somiasis and  trachoma.  With  malaria  at 
least,  there  seemed  to  be  good  reason  for  op- 
timism that  a  combination  of  technology, 
new  "wonder  drugs'  and  insecticides  like 
DDT  eventually  would  carry  the  day. 

Today  the  optimism  has  faded.  Scientists 
can  point  to  some  Impressive  gains  against 
malaria  and  the  alleviation  of  much  suffer- 
ing, but  they  say  eradication  appears  al- 
most as  far  away  as  ever.  Research  into  the 
causes  of  schistosomiasis  and  trachoma  have 
shown  the  diseases  to  be  more  complex  than 
originally  supposed.  Administrative  snarls, 
graft,  budget-cutting  and  simple  Ignorance 
have  hampered  the  scientists'  efforts.  The 
fight  against  malaria  Illustrates  Just  how 
frustrating  the  battle  against  disease  can  be. 

Much  Is  known  about  malaria.  When  a 
mosquito  seeking  a  meal  of  blood  drives  his 
needle-Uke  proboscis  Into  a  man's  skin,  the 
insect  first  Injects  an  anticoagulant  that 
makes  the  blood  flow  freely.  But  the  Injec- 
tion also  may  include  the  malaria-causing 
parasite,  and  If  It  does  the  disease  Itself  may 
appear  10  to  35  days  later. 

BRSAKINC   THE    CTCLE 

After  World  War  n  scientists  found  that  a 
single  spraying  of  DDT  on  house  walU  could 
kill  mosquitoes  for  as  long  as  six  months. 
Medical  men  were  elated— a  DDT  house- 
spraying  program  promised  to  be  the  first 
relatively  cheap  and  effective  means  of  break- 
ing the  malaria  transmission  cycle. 

But  then  researchers  found  some  mosqui- 
toes were  developing  resistance  to  DDT.  The 
world-wide  program  raced  to  eradicate  ma- 
laria before  the  mosquitoes  could  develop 
enough  resistance.  At  first  there  was  tremen- 
dous progress.  The  disease,  in  fact,  has  been 
wiped  out  In  areas  containing  648  million 
people— nearly  40  ^c  of  the  1.7  billion  who 
once  lived  In  malarial  areas. 

But  m  recent  years  progress  has  stopped. 
The  number  of  people  living  in  malaria-free 
regions  dropped  within  the  last  year  or  so. 
the  first  such  decline  since  the  eradication 
program  began.  In  some  areas  full-scale  epi- 
demics have  broken  out. 

Scientists  attribute  the  reverses  to  several 
factors.  In  India,  Pakistan,  Iran.  Iraq  and 
Mexico  some  mosquitoes  have  developed 
resistance  not  only  to  DDT  but  also  to  the 
insecticide  replacing  It.  While  mosquitoes  In 
most  areas  seem  to  bite  people  Indoors,  those 
in  Jordan.  Columbia.  Venezuela  and  New 
Guinea  often  bite  humans  outdoors,  thus 
avoiding  Insecticides  sprayed  on  house  walls. 
In  some  areas  researchers  have  discovered 
completely  different  types  of  mosquitoes 
within  an  area  of  a  few  miles— necessitating 
totaUy  different  types  of  eradication  cam- 
paigns. 

In  many  areas,  however.  DDT  Is  still  being 
used  effectively  against  mosquitoes.  The 
growing  movement  to  limit  use  of  DDT  be- 
cause of  Its  harmful  effects  on  wlldlUe  and 
Its  possible  danger  to  man  hasn't  signifi- 
cantly restricted  usage  abroad  so  far.  But 
even  in  the  areas  where  DDT  U  still  effective 
eradication  campaigns  often  go  awry  for 
other  reasons. 

In  the  Philippines,  for  example,  tidy 
housewives  don't  like  the  white  DDT  powder 
on  their  walls.  "They  wash  off  the  minute 
you  get  around  the  comer,"  says  one  health 
worker. 


FRUSTRATING     SETBACKS 
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Because  of  the  limitations  of  DDT.  antl- 
malarla  teams  here  In  El  Salvador  and  else- 
where are  resorting  to  drugs  to  prevent  the 
disease.  In  El  Slavador  alone,  some  300.000 
people  are  now  being  given  the  drugs.  But 
distributing  the  medicine  Is  a  much  more 
complex  task  than  simply  spraying  homes 
every  six  months — and  with  drugs,  too,  there 
are  frustrating  setbacks. 

But  some  people  refuse  to  take  the  pills. 
That's  what  Berta  and  her  mother  did,  and 
that  may  be  why  they  contracted  the  disease. 
Mrs.  Amaya  explains  that  she  and  her  daugh- 
ter dldnt  like  the  taste  of  the  medicine. 

Administrative  and  financial  problems  also 
disrupt  drug  prevention  programs.  An  antl- 
malarla  worker  says  that  in  one  country 
graft  ate  up  all  the  money  for  drugs.  Here  In 
El  Salvador,  disagreements  between  the  U.8. 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Salvadoran  government  officials  prauitl- 
cally  halted  the  country's  antl-malarla  pro- 
gram for  several  months  In  1966. 

Por  this  and  other  reasons,  the  number  of 
diagnosed  cases  In  El  Salvador  shot  up  to 
about  83.000  In  1967  from  about  15,000  an- 
nually In  earlier  years,  according  to  the 
World  Health  Organization.  The  outbreak  Is 
past  Its  peak  now,  but  last  year  El  Salvador 
still  had  25,000  diagnosed  cases.  No  one 
knows  how  many  cases  went  undiagnosed. 

Time  and  again,  health  workers  have 
thought  they  had  malaria  eliminated  from  a 
particular  area,  only  to  have  It  spring  back 
with  frightening  speed  from  a  small  reservoir 
of  untreated  individuals.  In  Ceylon,  health 
workers  could  detect  only  17  cases  a  few 
years  ago.  But  since  then  the  disease  has 
come  back  explosively;  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  about  13  million,  Ceylon  has  had  an 
estimated  four  million  malaria  cases  In  the 
last  two  years. 

KTW    BREAKTHROUGH     NEEDED 

Many  scientists  now  believe  that  eradicat- 
ing malaria  from  the  world  Is  Impossible 
under  present  conditions.  Dr.  Robert  Schol- 
tens,  a  scientist  with  the  U.S.  Communicable 
Disease  Center  In  Atlanta,  argues  that  antl- 
malarla  programs  must  be  continued  to  pre- 
serve gains  made  thus  far.  But  he  concludes: 
"Without  a  breakthrough  something  like  the 
discovery  of  DDT.  we  can't  expect  much  mor« 
progress  against  this  disease." 

Frustrating  as  malaria  is,  even  leas  Is 
known  about  trachoma,  an  eye  disease  that 
affects  about  95%  of  the  population  over 
age  three  In  some  areas  of  Alrtca.  Asia  and 
South  America.  Until  recently,  all  scientists 
knew  was  that  for  some  unexplained  reason 
a  victim's  eye  would  become  highly  inflamed. 
Later  a  graylsh-whlte  substance  would  invade 
the  cornea,  obscuring  and  finally  obliterating 
vision. 

Scientists  suspected  that  a  virus  caused 
trachoma,  so  they  Isolated  viruses  from 
trachoma  victims  all  over  the  world.  When 
they  thought  they  had  the  guUty  agent.  Har- 
vard researchers  developed  a  vaccine,  which 
was  administered  to  6.000  children  In  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  It  failed  to  provide  lasting  pro- 
tection. 

Now  scientists  have  discovered  that  tra- 
choma Is  caused  by  neither  virus  nor  bacteria 
but  rather  by  a  puzzling  organism  that 
shares  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each. 
Some  medical  men  hope  to  develop  a  vaccine 
against  this  org^anlsm,  but  others  feel  this 
win  be  almost  Impossible.  "In  many  ways  the 
trachoma  agent  acts  more  like  a  bacteria 
than  a  virus,  and  vaccinas  against  bacterial 
diseases  have  almost  always  been  very  poor," 
says  Dr.  Phillip  Thygeson  of  the  University  of 
Callfomla  medical  school  In  San  Francisco. 
Today  trachoma  can  be  cured  by  Intensive 
treatment  with  antibiotics  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  severely  scarred  oomeas  can  be 
replaced  through  corneal  transplants.  But 
neither  approach  Is  practical  for  mass  treat- 


ment m  underdeveloped  nations.  And  11  the 
disease  Isn't  wiped  out  in  an  entire  area, 
even  those  cured  by  antibiotics  promptly  are 
reinfected  by  those  who  still  have  the  disease. 

SNAII.S  AND  WORMS 

Scientists  have  worked  for  years  on  ways 
to  stop  schistosomiasis,  a  disease  caused  by 
a  microscopic  parasite  that  at  one  stage  of 
Its  development  lives  In  snails.  At  the  next 
stage  the  parasite  abandons  the  snail  for 
streams,  canals  and  rivers.  Anyone  drinking 
or  bathing  In  the  water  runs  the  risk  of  In- 
festation. Once  the  parasites  enter  the  blood- 
stream as  worms,  they  may  produce  eggs  In 
the  body  annually  over  many  years.  Some 
eggs  remain  In  the  body  and.  by  producing 
tissue  reactions,   destroy   vital   organs. 

One  possible  approach  would  be  to  break 
the  disease  chain  by  killing  the  snails  and 
scientists  have  developed  a  potent  snall-kill- 
ing  chemical.  However.  It  also  kills  other 
kinds  of  aquatic  life,  and  to  be  effective  It 
would  have  to  be  used  throughout  an  entire 
river  and  Its  tributaries,  a  prohibitive  expen- 
sive undertaking. 

Researchers  also  have  discovered  a  type  of 
snail  that  doesnt  carry  the  parasite  Itself 
but  does  devour  almost  everything  In  sight, 
including  the  snails  that  do.  These  snalU  are 
being  tested  In  Puerto  Rico,  but  scientists 
are  extremely  wary  about  Introducing  them 
elsewhere.  "Can  you  Imagine  what  would 
happen  If  these  snails  got  Into  a  rlce-grow- 
Ing  region?"  asks  one  researcher.  "They 
would  eat  up  the  crop  in  no  time."  Some 
drugs  are  useful  In  treating  schistosomiasis 
once  It  has  been  contracted,  but  the  victim 
can  easily  be  reinfected  from  local  water- 
ways. 

Ironically,  some  efforts  to  aid  underdevel- 
oped lands  have  set  off  a  rapid  spread  of 
schistosomiasis.  Irrigation  systems,  which 
can  quickly  become  Infested  with  the  para- 
site, are  prime  examples.  After  completion 
of  one  such  system  In  Egypt,  the  percen- 
tage of  the  population  with  schistosomiasis 
shot  to  more  than  60%  from  about  3%.  Ir- 
rigation systems  now  being  built  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Volta  Dam  In  Ghana  and  the 
Aswan  High  Dam  In  Egypt  are  "Just  going  to 
raise  the  devil  with  schistosomiasis,"  worries 
Dr.  Thomas  Weller  of  Harvard's  tropical 
public  health   department. 

Vaccination  Drives  Reduce  Deaths  Frok 
Two  "Killers" 

Public  health  workers  have  been  far  more 
successful  In  cutting  down  certain  "killer" 
diseases  In  underdeveloped  lands  than  In 
fighting  debilitating  Illnesses  such  as  ma- 
laria, trachoma  and  schistosomiasis. 

Smallpox,  a  virus  disease,  killed  as  many 
as  24,000  In  1967,  It's  estimated.  But  last 
year  only  about  9,000  died  from  the  disease. 
Vaccination  campaigns  have  caused  the  drop. 

Measles  has  been  a  major  killer  of  African 
children.  Researchers  think  the  disease  has 
been  so  deadly  on  that  continent  because  of 
malnutrition.  But  the  measles  vaccines  de- 
veloped m  recent  years  have  greatly  reduced 
deaths. 

Some  killers,  however,  remain  as  major 
threats.  Intestinal  Infections  stemming 
largely  from  contaminated  water  suppUes 
cause  the  death  of  an  estimated  five  million 
Infants  annually,  and  tuberculosis  still 
brings  death  to  two  or  three  million  annu- 
aUy. 


NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
on  the  Senate  floor  we  passed  an  his- 
toric piece  of  legislation  which  estab- 
lished a  national  corporation  for  rail 
passenger  service.  I  was  pleased  that  this 
body  adopted  my  proposal  which  I  had 


fought  for  in  committee  and  finally  after 
getting  unanimous  support  from  all  in- 
terested parties,  I  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
fact  that  by  a  vote  of  78  to  3,  my  fellow 
colleagues  added  their  wholehearted 
support  to  a  pragmatic  solution  for  the 
problem  of  declining  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

I  mention  this.  Mr.  President,  because 
rail  transportation  is  one  of  the  vital 
parts  of  our  total  national  transporta- 
tion system. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
also  pleased  that  this  body  accepted  the 
report  of  the  conferees,  of  which  I  was 
one,  on  the  amendments  to  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  With  those  amendments,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  were  able  to  strengthen  an 
important  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
the  motor  vehicle  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. That  legislation  vrill  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  tremendous  loss  of 
life  which  occurs  on  our  national  high- 
ways. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to 
approve  the  conference  report  on  air- 
port and  airways  legislation  which  will 
significantly  improve  that  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  general.  Mr.  President,  this  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  need  for  a  truly 
balanced  national  transportation  system. 
We  have  endeavored  to  not  only 
strengthen  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, but  we  have  also  taken  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  development  of  a 
balanced  system. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commerce  Committee.  I  have 
watched  with  concern  the  increase  of 
problems  affecting  our  national  airport 
and  airways  system.  During  the  last  few 
years  my  concern  has  increased  as  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  expen- 
ditures under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of 
1958  has  dwindled  to  almost  an  insig- 
nificant amount. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  prob- 
lems affecting  our  airports  smd  our  air- 
ways have  continued  to  increase.  In  fact, 
I  think  that  it  can  be  fairly  said  that 
without  major  legislation  this  year,  our 
entire  national  aviation  system  would  be 
in  such  difficulty  that  reversal  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  next  to  impossible. 
Fortunately,  President  Nixon,  and  the 
congressional  leadership  recognized  the 
urgent  need  to  act  promptly. 

This  legislation  embodies  most  of  the 
principals  included  in  S.  2437  which  was 
the  administration's  proposal  for  airport- 
airway  development. 

I  believe  a  most  significant  feature  of 
this  legislation  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
utilized  an  earmarked  users  tax  in  order 
to  insure  the  success  of  a  trust  fund  de- 
voted entirely  to  airport  development  and 
airway  safety. 

No  longer,  Mr.  President,  will  nearly 
600  individual  airports  and  50  individual 
States  have  to  compete  for  such  a  small 
sum  as  $30  million. 

No  longer,  Mr.  President,  will  State 
aviation  officials  and  airport  operators 
have  to  face  the  future  with  an  absolute 
uncertainty  caused  by  constantly  shift- 
ing priorities  and  the  appropriations 
process. 
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Now.  Mr.  President,  national  plan- 
ners State  planners,  and  lo«d  planners 
can  rely  on  the  fact  that  fpr  the  first 
time  in  our  history  a  trust  f uid  will  exist 
exclusively  for  airport  develbpment  and 
airway  safety. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  jcreation  of 
any  tnist  fund  of  necessity  requires  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes.  The  taxes  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  which  ware  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  Finance  Cpmmlttee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  ih  my  Judg- 
ment, reflect  both  an  equita|>le  distribu- 
tion and  a  fair  imposition  j 

The  indirect  passenger  ticket  tax  has 
been  increased  from  5  to  8  percent.  Fuel 
tax  imposed  on  general  aviation  has 
been  increased  from  2  centk  to  7  cents 
a  gallon.  In  lieu  of  the  passenger  ticket 
Ux  a  $3  headtax  is  im 
passengers  traveling  from 
to  another  country. 

As   we  all  know,  avlati 
growing  by  leaps  and  bo 
the  growth  in  aviation  can 
to  air  cargo.  The  5-percen 
freight  waybills  distributes  part  of  the 
cost  of  our  total  aviation  system  to  those 
who  use  it  for  the  shipmeiit  of  freight. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  a^  $25  annual 
registration  fee  was  placed  on  all  air- 
craft with  an  additional  2l  percent  per 
pound   tax  on  piston  places  weighing 
over  25.000  pounds  £Uid  a;3'/<j  percent 
per  pound  tax  on  all  Jet  aiifcraf  t. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  bll  of  us  at- 
tempted to  allocate  the  cosi  of  our  total 
aviation  system  on  as  fa*  a  basis  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  recognize  that  th^re  is  a  gen- 
eral public  benefit  from  ahrlation,  both 
in  terms  of  national  security  and  public 
convenience.  J 

Therefore,  let  me  poin1(  out  at  this 
point  that  this  legislation!  clearly  con- 
templates the  continued  uee  of  general 
revenue  funds  for  the  devdlopment  and 
improvement  of  our  national  aviation 
system. 

In  addition,  the  bill  sp<ciflcally  pro- 
vides for  a  cost  allocation  study  so  that 
we  In  Congress  can  from  time  to  time 
adjust  the  various  taxes  s4)  as  to  insure 
a  fair  and  reasonable  coet  apportion- 
ment between  both  the  users  of  the  avia- 
tion system  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  with  any  piece  of  legislation.  Mr. 
President,  there  were  soine  difficulties 
in  arriving  at  a  consensus  which  would 
represent  the  best  possible  piece  of  legis- 
lation. ! 

I,  for  one.  was  disappointed  that  the 
legislation  did  not  more  gteatly  empha- 
size State  participation  In  the  overall 
planning  and  development  for  our  na- 
tional airport  system.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  President,  I  realize  ttiat  28  States 
already  have  State  channeling  laws 
which  insures  that  thoae  States  will 
continue  their  vital  role  in  developing 
an  efBcient  and  safe  national  aviation 
system  I  would  hope  that  the  remaining 
22  States  who  do  not  ha\le  State  chan- 
neling laws  would  follov'  the  lead  of 
those  States  which  do  and  promptly 
enact  a  State  chsmnellng  jaw.  I  continue 
to  be  convinced  that  only  by  way  of  close 
Federal.  State,  and  local  cooperation  can 


a  truly  effective  national  airport  system 
be  planned  and  maintained. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
legislation  does  provide  for  up  to  $15 
million  a  year  to  be  used  by  State  and 
local  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  plan- 
ning for  the  future  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  this  legislation 
which  creates  an  airport-airways  trust 
fund   introduces  into  our  national  air 
transportation  system  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty which  was  heretofore  absent.  For 
example,  Mr.  President,  those  involved  in 
airport  development  can  be  assured  that 
at  least  $250  million  will  be  available 
each  year  for  the  development  of  a  better 
national  airport  system.  All  of  us  can  be 
assured  that  $250  million  per  year  will  be 
available  for  improvements  in  our  air- 
ways systems  thereby  relieving  much  of 
the  congestion  that  presently  exists,  and 
increasing  the  safety  factor  considerably. 
Because  of  the  certainty  inherent  in 
the  trust  fund  concept  itself.  I  for  one 
did  not  see  the  need  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  contract  author- 
ity for  airport  development.  Quite  frank- 
ly. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  will 
not  use  that  authority  because  it  is  un- 
necessary and  it  represents  an  end-nin- 
around  the  normal  appropriations  proc- 
ess which  I  believe  is  a  congressional 
prerogative  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  creation  of 
a  trust  fund  for  airport  development  and 
airway  safety  Is  an  important  feature 
of  this  legislation,  it  should  not  over- 
shadow many  other  significant  im- 
provements contained  in  the  bill.  For 
example,  we  have  modified  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  method  of  distributing 
funds  for  airport  development.  Under  the 
formula  used  in  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
of  1958,  funds  were  allocated  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  area  and  population.  This 
bill  uses  a  threefold  method  for  sdlocat- 
ing  funds  for  airport  development.  One- 
third  of  the  funds  are  sdlocated  to  the 
States  under  the  1958  formula.  One- third 
of  the  funds  can  be  allocated  to  airports 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  The  final  third  is  al- 
located to  airports  based  on  the  niunber 
of  emplanements  on  scheduled  airlines 
at  particular  airports. 

In  this  latter  category,  I  was  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  the  conferees  agreed 
to  report  language  which  makes  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  third-level  carriers, 
which  take  over  operations  for  a  certi- 
fied airline,  shall  be  considered  certified 
for  purposes  of  sponsor  eligibility.  For 
example.  In  my  own  State  of  Vermont. 
Executive  Airlines  has  taken  over  many 
of  the  routes  previoiisly  served  by  North- 
east Airlines.  Even  though  Executive  Air- 
lines is  not  a  certified  carrier  emplane- 
ments by  them  on  routes  previously 
served  by  a  certified  carrier  will  be 
coimted  for  purposes  of  distribution  of 
funds  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  ranking  member 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  and  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  the  bill  now  before  us. 
I  can  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  bill 
which  will  truly  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  historic  pieces  of  transportation  leg- 
islation. I  know  that  in  the  years  to  come 


as  both  the  population  and  aviation  it- 
self continue  to  grow  this  bill  will  be 
responsible  for  avoiding  many  problems 
which  would  otherwise  accompany  such 
growth. 


WORSENING  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  amid 
the  overwhelming  concern  over  the  re- 
cent escalation  of  the  Indochina  war, 
indications  of  our  worsening  domestic 
difficulties  were  momentarily  ignored. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  we  can 
tolerate  only  so  much  bad  news  at  one 
time.  But  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
we  maintain  our  great  concern  for  the 
dangerous  economic  state  we  are  in  to- 
day. 

April  unemployment  reached  the 
highest  level  in  5  years  and  took  the 
greatest  single-month  leap  in  over  10. 

More  than  4  million  Americans  are 
now  without  Jobs — In  an  economy  where 
inflation  continues  with  no  sure  sign  of 
a  halt. 

The  administration's  response 
throughout  this  worsening  economic 
crisis  has  been  disturbingly  reminiscent 
of  the  Republican  response  to  the  flrst 
years  of  the  great  depression:  a  cherry 
insistence  that  things  are  going  as  well 
as  can  be  expected  and  that  prosperity  is 
Just  around  the  comer.  Meanwhile,  the 
average  man  can  tighten  his  belt  or  draw 
his  unemployment  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  he  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
for  price  stability. 

"Words  of  good  cheer"  and  "standing 
pat"  are  the  administration's  major 
weapons.  While  business  confidence 
erodes,  the  stock  market  collapses,  un- 
employment soars,  and  real  take-home 
pay  dwindles,  the  administration  tells 
us  how  much  better  off  we  were  than 
10  to  15  years  ago,  and  that  "these  things 
take  time." 

The  current  administration  has  had 
over  a  year  to  take  command  and  at 
least  put  forth  a  concerted  attack  upon 
inflation— which  will  take  more  imagi- 
nation than  telling  business  to  be  firm 
with  labor. 

They  have  had  a  year  to  put  together  a 
comprehensive  program  of  jobs — not 
training  but  Jobs — for  the  millions  who 
are  bearing  the  brunt  of  our  current 

Mr.  President,  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
administration  economic  policies  are 
very  well  revealed  in  two  recent  arti- 
cles; one  an  article  by  Hobart  Rowen 
about  the  Isolation  of  the  President  from 
his  major  economic  advisers,  and  the 
other  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  11.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lack  of  Contact  With  Nixon  Pbustrates 
Economic  Advisers 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

As  expected,  Nixon  administration  offlclaU 
are  going  to  confllderable  pains  to  assure 
the  world  that  their  boss"  decision  to  widen 
the  war  will  have  either  no  effect  or  at  worst 
a  neglble  Impact  on  the  economy. 

But  do  they  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about? 
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It  U  becoming  painfully  clear  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  economic  advisers  have  been  increas- 
ingly shut  off  from  direct  and  private  contact 
with  the  President  and  are  able  to  deal,  for 
the  most  part,  only  with  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  staff. 

One  must  wonder,  therefore,  how  secure 
la  the  analysU  given  by  Treasury  Secretary 
David  M.  Kennedy  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  there  would  be  no 
increase  In  expenditures  this  year  or  next 
year  because  of  the  Cambodian  Invasion. 
Budget  Director  Robert  P.  Mayo  echoed  this 
line,  but  he  may  be  Just  guessing,  too. 

Kennedy  and  Under  Secretary  Charles  E. 
Walker  are  also  telling  business  groups  pub- 
licly and  privately  that  the  adnunUtra- 
tlon  "game  plan"  is  stUl  on  schedule,  with 
no  big  recession  likely,  despite  the  pessi- 
mism in  the  stock  market  and  an  unem- 
ployment rate  which  has  Jumped  one-third 
In  four  months. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  even  assured 
French  Finance  Minister  Valery  Discard 
d'EsWlng  at  Camp  David  last  weekend  that 
there  would  be  no  new  inflation  accom- 
panying an  expected  upturn  of  the  economy 
at  the  end  of  1970.  Yet  Mr.  Kennedy  knew 
then,  as  he  has  since  said  pubUcly,  that 
the  administration's  much  touted  budget 
surplus — even  before  the  Cambodian  com- 
plication— has  disappeared. 

M.  Discard  d'Estaing  felt  reassured  by  hla 
conversations  with  Kennedy  and  later  with 
Federal  Reserve  Chief  Arthur  F.  Bums.  But 
businessmen  are  taking  all  of  Mr.  Kennedy's. 
Mr.  Mayo's  and  Mr.  Walker's  projections 
with  many  grains  of  salt. 

The  same  wonderment  Is  heard  down  the 
line  in  government  departments  where  some 
of  the  most  Ulented  men  In  the  admin- 
istration are  openly  disturbed  at  the  way 
things  are  going,  and  at  the  way  their  own 
agencies  have  been  cut  out  of  the  decision- 
making process. 

Only  Economic  Council  Chairman  Paul 
McCracken  among  key  economic  advisers 
does  not  report  to  Presidential  Assistant 
John  Ehrllchman  (who  supervises  all  do- 
mestic affairs  for  Mr.  NUon)  or  to  aide 
Peter  Planlgan. 

Secretary  Kermedy  and  Budget  Director 
Mayo  have  foimd  that  they  must  do  busi- 
ness with  Flanlgan  Instead  of  the  President. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  they  do  get  in 
to  see  Mr.  Nixon,  they  are  never  alone  with 
him:  either  Ehrllchman,  Flanlgan.  or  other 
aides  are  present. 

Flanigan.  46.  te  a  Wall  Streeter  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  President's— but  not  an 
economist — who  has  acquired  the  author- 
ity to  summon  McCracken.  Kennedy,  Mayo 
and  their  subordinates  to  meetings  on  eco- 
nomic policy  In  his  ofttce. 

The  frustrations  of  the  economic  team — 
which  parallel  the  experience  in  most  oth- 
er government  departments — add  to  the 
confusion  about  what  the  executive  branch 
is  doing  and  saying. 

The  sudden  nature  of  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  has  the  business  community  on 
edge.  It  is  affected  also  by  the  unrest  on 
the  campus  and  in  the  country  generally. 
Confidence  In  the  dollar  itself  could  wane 
with  a  widening  home-front  conflict. 

Thus,  there  Is  skepticism  among  a  busi- 
ness community  that  was  counting  on  Mr 
Nixon  to  rectify  the  mistakes  that  it  chalked 
up  against  Mr.  Johnson's  record.  It  doubts 
that  inflation  U  being  brought  under  con- 
trol, or  that  Interest  rates  are  coming  down, 
or  that  we  can  avoid  a  fairly  serious  re- 
cession. 

Now,  it  la  stunned  by  Cambodia.  That 
was  the  last  thing  that  the  bualness  com- 
munity, that  Ukes  to  think  of  Itself  as 
well-informed,  had  expected.  Now,  they  dont 
know  what  comes  next. 
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JUUP  IN  Unemflotmxnt 
Last  month  the  unemployment  rate 
climbed  to  4.8  percent— up  from  4.4  percent 
in  Btorch  and  3.6  percent  at  the  start  of 
the  year.  There  is  cause  for  serious  concern 
both  over  the  speed  of  the  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment and  over  its  composition. 

Until  the  April  figures  were  released,  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  had  been  expressing 
theU  satisfaction  that  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  Negroes  and  other  non- 
whites  had  been  rising  less  than  among 
whites  But  last  month  the  unemployment 
rate  for  whites  rose  from  4.1  percent  to  only 
4.3  percent,  while  the  rate  for  blacks  Jumped 
from  7.1  percent  to  8.7  percent.  Unemploy- 
ment among  youths  vmder  twenty  has 
reached  almost  18  percent,  with  a  heavy  con- 
centration among  blacks.  Thus,  racial  dis- 
advantage—and racial  discrimination— are 
again  bearing  their  bitter  fruit.  If  these 
trends  continue,  they  are  bound  to  aggravate 
social  tensions. 

It  U  true  that  President  Nixon  warned 
months  ago  that  there  would  be  "slowing 
pains"  as  a  result  of  his  poUcles  to  cool  off 
the  economy  and  Btop  Inflation.  But  the  rise 
in  unemployment  U  ooming  fa«ter  and 
steeper  than  his  economists  predicted,  the 
annual  report  of  the  OouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  in  January  forecast  an  average  rate 
of  unemployment  of  only  4.3  percent  for 
1970  as  a  whole.  This  will  almost  certainly 
be  one  more  example  of  the  Administration's 
misplaced  optimism. 

At  the  same  time.  infUtlonary  pressures 
remain  strong.  While  the  economic  slow- 
down may  have  beg\m  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  rise  in  wholesale  prices,  the  resumption  of 
quite  sharp  growth  in  the  money  supply,  the 
sUppage  of  the  budget  mto  deficit,  and  the 
es^latlon  of  wage  demands  by  labor  unions 
make  it  far  from  certain  that  the  inflation- 
ary trend  will  not  be  intensified  rather  than 
moderated  in  the  months  ahead.  Inflation 
U  bad  news  both  for  employers  and  for 
workers;  by  squeezing  profits,  cost-push  In- 
flation forces  layoffs  of  workers. 

In  his  press  conference  this  week,  the 
President  sought  to  reduce  over  unemploy- 
ment by  forecasting  that  Gross  National 
Product  will  pass  the  trUllon-doUar  mark  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  He  did  not  say  how 
much  of  this  would  result  from  Inflation. 
The  President  and  hU  advisers  cUng  to  a 
hope  that  the  lagged  affect  of  the  past  6l«>w- 
down  will  check  future  inflaUon,  while  the 
coming   rise   of   G.NP.   wiU   simultaneously 

check  rising  unemployment.  

Thus  the  Administration  continues  to  hope 
to  find  Just  the  right  middle  path  between 
too  much  stimulation  and  too  much  re- 
straint and  thvis  simultaneously  stop  both 
inflation  and  unemployment.  But  the  time 
Is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  Administra- 
tion must  face  up  to  the  failure  of  Its  fore- 
casts and  to  the  necessity  of  building  a 
broader  program  to  achieve  these  oonfllctlng 
objectives.  Besides  general  control  of  total 
demand,  the  Administration  needs  two  other 
basic  weapons:  an  income  policy  to  curb 
Inflationary  price  and  wage  behavior,  and  a 
stronger  Federal  program  to  prepare  the  low 
skUled  for  employment,  to  breaJc  Job  dis- 
crimination, and  to  flnd  or  create  Jobs  for 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  what  Mr.  Nixon 
calls  "our  fight  against  inflation." 


PROBLEMS  AND  HOPES  OP  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE  PEOPLE 


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Forrest 
Hlntz.  a  reporter  for  the  Wichita  Eagle, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  traveled  with  Texas  in- 
dustrialist H.  Ross  Perot  to  Southeast 
Asia  this  spring.  The  March  trip  was 


one  of  several  Perot  has  made  in  an 
effort  to  aid  our  American  prisoners  of 
war  there.  ^^ 

In  an  eight-part  series.  Hintz  writes 
of  Perot's  efforts;  tours  a  South  Viet- 
namese prison  camp — where  all  inmates 
have  gained  weight  since  capture — dis- 
cusses the  plight  of  refugees  from  North 
Vietnam  and  describes  the  manner  in 
which  South  Vietnam  has  solved  Its 
racial  problems. 

Hintz,  a  veteran  newsman,  focuses  ms 
well -written  series  on  the  Vietnamese 
people,  their  problems,  and  their  hopes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  series 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)   Eagle,  Apr.  M. 
1070) 

SP0N80B    OF    VIKTMAM    MHUTT    MISSION    ISNT 

EvzN  Intsrxsted  in  Politics:  T«s.  Biluok- 

Aox  PxaoT  Is  fob  Real— I 

(NOTX. Eagle   staff   writer   Forrest   Hintz 

recently  traveled  with  Texas  biUlonalre  H. 
Ross  Perot  to  Southeast  Aala.  where  Perot 
tried  again  to  aid  Hanoi-held  prisoners  of 

war.) 

(By  Forrest  Hintz) 

If  H.  Ross  Perot  were  a  fictional  character, 
no  one  would  beUeve  such  a  person  could 

exist. 

For  example,  most  people  find  It  hard  to 
believe  that  any  man  could : 

Parlay  $1,000  into  more  than  91  billion  In 
less  than  seven  years. 

Decide  to  spend  that  money  'until  the 
world  U  fiat"  to  aUevlate  the  sxifferlng  or 
obtain  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
held  by  the  North  Vletixamese. 

Put  the  North  Vietnamese  government  in 
an  imtenable  position   In  the  eyes   of  the 

world. 

Do  these  things  with  absolutely  no  Intereat 
In  a  political  career. 

In  1962.  Perot  took  H.OOO  from  his  savings 
and  formed  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.. 
a  Dallas-based  computer  service.  The  stock 
skyrocketed  until  It  has  become  one  of  the 
hottest  properties  on  the  market. 

Of  this  success,  the  slightly  buUt.  39-year- 
old  Texan  says  only  "I  just  hi4)pened  to  be 
m  the  right  place  at  the  time." 

Last  year.  Perot  met  a  4-yeiU--<dd  hoy  who 
never  had  seen  his  father,  a  prlroner  in 
North  Vietnam.  Dlsturtjed  that  such  a  thing 
could  happen,  he  formed  United  We  Stand 
as  an  organization  to  do  something  about 
It  with  an  estimated  $2  mllUon  of  his  own 
money. 

United  We  Stand  sent  a  planeload  of  wives 
of  American  prisoners  to  Paris  last  winter 
In  a  fruitless  effort  to  get  the  Communists  to 
let  the  prisoners  write  their  families  or  at 
least  release  the  names  of  those  Interned. 

Last  Christmas.  Perot  tried  to  get  the 
Communists  to  accept  a  planeload  of  food 
and  medical  supplies  for  the  prisoners.  The 
request  was  denied,  and  even  the  Russians 
refused  to  Intervene.  The  supplies  still  are  In 
a  warehouse  In  Dallas.  They  may  yet  be  de- 
livered. ^  _^  . 
On  March  30,  Perot  boarded  a  chartered 
Boeing  707— "The  Jolly  Green  Giant" — and 
headed  once  more  for  Vietnam.  With  him 
were  the  wives  of  five  servicemen  beUeved 
held  by  the  Communists,  a  small  staff  and  63 
newsmen  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  a 
handful  of  foreign  countries. 

Repreeentatives    of   the    Communist-con- 
trolled countries  had  been  Invited— and  had 
declined. 
Perot  said  he  had  not  dlsctissed  his  plans 
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with  either  President  Nixon  or 
partment  prior  to  leaving  Dallas 

"It  didn't  seem  necessary, "  hi 
is  a  move  by  a  private  citizen, 
was  anything  about  It  that 
country  I  am  sure  It  would  have 
before  this. 

•We  know  the  North 
absolute  fascination  with  public 
In  the  U.S.  Because  of  this,  we 
Gallup   agency   take   a  special 
question.  It  has  shown  an 
cera  for  the  plight  of  the 
results  have  been  forwarded   t< 
other  world  capitals. 

"If  we  can  And  a  way  to  let 
what's  going  on,  we're  hopeful 
relent  and  abide  by  the  Geneva 
regarding  the  treatment  of 

In  Saigon,  Premier  Nguyen 
pressed   his   fullest   approval  of 
and  offered  the  cooperation   of 
ment.  He  kept  his  word. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  unique  In 
international   diplomacy 
sador  Ellsworth  Bunker.  "You, 
can  perform  an  Invaluable 
Ing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
and    an    aroused    world    opinio^ 
Immeasurable  effect." 

In   Paris,   a  spokesman   at 
Embassy  said  he  believed  the  trlj  i 
an  effect  on  the  North 

"Only  they  know  how  soon, 
eventually  well  see  some  results 
that.    They    can't    afford    to 
opinion." 

Perot  tends  to  shun  personal 
aide  was  asked  If  his  boss 
story   In   a   national   magazine 

"Not  really, "  he  said.  "Too 
and  not  enough  on  what  he's 

At  a  press  conference  April  10 
Perot  was  asked,  as  he  has 
times.  If  he  has  any  political 

"I   never   have   held    any 
either   elective   or   appointive 
will. "  he   replied.    "Does   that 
question?" 

As  the  story  of  the  flight  Is 
of  the  world  are  beginning  to 
The  Communists  are  on  the 
know  It.  They  also  know  that 
Is  not  finished  with  them.  Nol 
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[From  the  Wichita  (Kans  )  Eagle. 
Apr.  27.  1970) 

NorrH  VicrNAK  Loses  Facx:    'Jollt  Orekn 
Giant"  Pucht  HAn.xi>-|-n 

(By  Forrest  Hlntz) 

The  Oitht  at  the  "Jolly  Green|  Olant"  was 
a  success. 

True,  Ross  Perot's  chartered  Je  ; 
to  Hanoi.  No  Americans  were 
North  Vietnam  prison  camps, 
names  made  known.  No  mall  wa<i 

Still,  the  flight  was  a  success 

The  North  Vietnamese,  by 
any  concern,  even  for  their 
lost  face  In  the  eyes  of  the  work . 
ental.  that's  a  terrible  thing. 

On  March  30.  the  big  Boeing 
Field  In  Dallas,  bound  for  Salgof: 
ever  else  necessary.  In  It  were 
staff,  the  wives  of  five  men 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  63 
all  over  the  United  States  and 
oountnea. 

"If  possible,  we  want  to  get  Int^ 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  vlsl^ 
camps."   Perot  said.  "At   the 
want  to  exchange  mall  and  get  a 
of  men   they  have  Interned.   If 
agree  to  that,   as   required   by 
Conventions,  then  we  want  the 
to  know  about  It." 

Twice  before,  Perot  bad  trle4  to  get  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  show  at  l^ast  a  mini- 
mum of  humanity  tat  their  captives 


very 
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Last  winter,  he  sponsored  a  planeload  of 
wlvea  of  missing  servicemen  on  a  flight  to 
Paris  in  an  effort  to  get  word  of  their 
husbands. 

Last  Christmas,  he  tried  to  deliver  a  plane- 
load of  food  and  medical  supplies  for  the 
prisoners. 

Both  efforts  failed.  The  North  Vietnamese 
flatly  rejected  the  moves.  They  did  say.  how- 
evM-,  that  they  mlgl^t  be  willing  to  talk  If 
Perot  would  show  the  same  Interest  In  their 
men. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  this  trip — to  allow 
the  world  press  to  visit  all  prison  camps  In 
the  south  and  to  report  what  they  saw  with- 
out the  slightest  hint  of  censorship. 

If  the  North  refused  to  reciprocate — which 
they  did — they  wo\ild  be  In  an  untenable 
position.  They  would  have  shown  themselves 
as  having  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  regarding  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  as  having  absolutely  no 
Interest  In  the  fate  of  their  own  men. 

The  cooperation  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
was  outstanding.  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  ordered  that  the  newsmen  have  access 
to  everything  In  his  country.  No  Information 
was  considered  "classified." 

After  visiting  the  camps  In  the  South,  the 
group  went  to  Laos.  There,  they  visited  the 
refugee  camps  and  saw  the  pitiful  remnants 
of  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  fled 
from  North  Vietnamese  forces  In  Laos. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Embassy  In  Vien- 
tiane has  direct  communications  with  Hanoi, 
and  It  was  there  that  the  communists  first 
showed  their  true  colors. 

Perot  and  the  five  women  entered  a  small, 
tin-roofed  shed  at  one  corner  of  the  grounds 
at  11:20  a.m.  They  filled  out  lengthy  forms 
requesting  an  appointment  with  the  Charge 
d'  Affairs.  They  bad  to  do  It  all  over  again 
when  told  the  forms  were  wrong. 

In  another  delaying  tactic,  a  flunky  said  It 
was  too  close  to  the  lunch  hour  and  the  Em- 
bassy would  be  closed  until  2:30  p.m. 

"All  we  want  is  a  simple  'yes'  or  'no'  from 
Hanoi."  Perot  said.  "WeTl  wait." 

It  was  blistering  hot  outside,  and  It  mtist 
have  been  terrible  In  the  shed,  but  they 
waited. 

Infuriated  by  the  presence  of  newsmen, 
the  North  Vietnamese  shut  the  sheet-iron 
gates  In  the  high  walls  around  the  Embassy, 
forcing  everyone  to  stand  on  top  of  the  buses 
to  see  what  was  happening. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  Rev.  Richard  Fernandez,  a 
United  Church  of  Christ  minister:  Noam 
Chomsky,  professor  of  Ungulstles  at  MIT, 
and  Douglas  Dowd,  professor  of  economics 
at  Cornell,  showed  up.  Calling  themselves 
the  "Committee  for  Liaison,"  they  breezed 
Into  the  embassy  with  no  formalities  as  if 
they  owned  the  place.  They  stayed  about  two 
hours,  apparently  discussing  their  forthcom- 
ing trip  to  Hanoi. 

That  stunt  made  the  newsmen  boiling 
mad.  The  mildest  comment  was  that,  by 
comparison,  Benedict  Arnold  would  be  con- 
sidered an  outstanding  patriot.  The  rest 
were  unprintable. 

One  reporter  said  he  asked  Fernandez  later 
If  he  would  Inquire  about  American  prison- 
ers while  In  Hanoi.  Fernandez  reportedly 
said  he  would  not  because,  as  an  American, 
his  hands  were  dirty. 

(On  April  17,  Fernandez,  Chomsky  and 
Dowd  were  reported  to  have  returned  to 
Vientiane  from  Hanoi  with  ".  .  .  the  largest 
single  batch  of  mall  yet  received  from  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam." 

(It  seems  likely  the  release  was  a  face- 
saving  move  sparked  by  the  publicity  attend- 
ing Perot's  efforts.  It  is  quite  possible  Hanoi 
may  release  more  mall  in  an  attempt  to  coun- 
teract world  opinion.) 

At  6  p.m.,  Perot  walked  the  50  yards  to  the 
Embassy  and  knocked  on  the  door.  He  was 
quickly  escorted  back  to  the  shed. 

"How  much  weight  you  lost,  Ross?"  some- 


one called,  referring  to  the  vigil  In  the  sweat* 
box  shed. 

"On  a  relative  basis,  I  think  they've  lost 
more  than  we  have,"  Perot  quipped. 

At  7  p.m.,  nearly  eight  hours  after  they 
entered,  the  little  party  left  the  Embassy 
grounds. 

The  next  day,  the  North  Vietnamese  Issued 
a  blistering  denunciation  of  the  whole  affair. 
They  said  the  presence  of  Perot  and  the  five 
women  ".  .  ,  violated  the  security  of  the  Em- 
bassy" and  that  the  move  would  "...  serve 
only  to  appestse  world  opinion  and  American 
progressivist  opinion." 

They  also  noted  that  "Perot  has  unmasked 
himself  as  servant  of  the  Nixon  policy." 

Rebuffed  in  Vientiane,  the  party  went  next 
to  Paris,  a  26-hour  hop. 

Boarding  buses  at  Orly  Field  in  the  chill, 
wet  dawn,  the  group  went  directly  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation to  the  Paris  Peace  talks. 

With  a  lot  of  horn-blowing,  the  French 
gendarmes  showed  up  in  force.  They  un- 
loaded from  their  little  cars  like  a  bunch  of 
Keystone  Kops  and  shoved  the  newsmen  back 
across  the  street.  Perot  and  two  aides  man- 
aged to  ge  through  the  door  in  the  wall 
around  the  compound,  but  came  out  almost 
immediately. 

After  much  arm-waving  on  the  part  of  the 
gendarmes,  chief  negotiator  Xuan  Thuy 
scurried  from  his  headquarters  with  a  full 
motorcycle  escort. 

The  next  stop  was  Viet  Cong  headquarters 
on  the  third  floor  of  a  posh  apartment  house 
halfway  across  town.  Police  cars  cruised 
nearby  but  did  not  Interfere.  The  Viet  Cong 
refused  to  see  Perot. 

Finally,  the  group  went  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese Embassy,  where  Perot  found  his  way 
barred  by  more  gendarmes.  The  newsmen 
were  stopped  a  long  block  away  while  regu- 
lar traffic  was  allowed  to  continue. 

Someone  decided  the  gendarmes  were  being 
a  bit  too  protective  of  the  Communists  and 
offered  to  whip  the  whole  Paris  police  force. 
The  gendarmes  backed  down. 

"This  Is  almost  pathetic,"  Perot  said,  "We 
have  tried  to  give  them  information  about 
their  own  men  held  captive,  but  they  have 
refiosed  to  accept  it. 

"We  found  they  were  afraid  of  women  and 
children  last  Christmas.  Now,  we  flnd  they 
also  are  afraid  of  the  press. 

"I  can  only  conclude  that  this  delegation 
has  no  Interest  in  their  own  men." 

From  that  standpoint,  the  trip  was  a 
success.  The  North  Vietnamese  had  been  put 
on  the  defensive  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
something  they  did  not  want  and  seemed 
unable  to  handle. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  them,  but  they 
aren't  going  to  make  many  points  until  they 
can  prove  to  the  world  that  they're  treating 
American  prisoners  humanely. 

Which  Is  exactly  what  H.  Ross  Perot  had 
in  mind. 

(From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)   Eagle,  Apr.  28, 

1970] 

Inmates  Live  "High  on  Hog"  in  Vietnam: 

South   Prison  Camps  Praised — III 

(By  Forrest  Hintz) 

Pleiku. — Most  of  them  never  had  It  so 
good. 

The  1.031  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
prisoners  held  In  the  II  Corps  prison  camp 
here  generally  are  living  a  lot  higher  on  the 
hog  than  the  local  population. 

"We  may  not  be  fancy  by  American  stand- 
ards," said  Maj.  Phan,  the  camp  commander, 
"but  I  hope  you  will  view  it  by  Vietnamese 
standards." 

MaJ.  Phan  need  not  have  apologized.  The 
International  Red  Cross  has  classified  most 
South  Vietnamese  prison  camps  as  "model 
camps." 

"We  will  give  you  a  qtilck  tour  of  the  camp 
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to  show  you  the  layout,"  MaJ.  Phan  said. 
"Then,  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  wish  and 
to  see  everything.  We  ask  only  that  you  do 
not  question  prisoners  Individually  or  take 
Individual  pictures  of  them  as  this  violates 
the  Geneva  Conventions." 

As  the  party  approached  each  bxilldlng  a 
prisoner  would  shout  a  command  and  the 
rest  would  snap  to  attention.  They  seemed  to 
be  doing  it  more  from  respect  than  fear. 

The  camp  was  especially  clean;  much 
cleaner  than  the  ordinary  Vietnamese  ham- 
let— or  Saigon,  for  that  matter.  Barracks 
floors  were  hard-packed  dirt,  swept  clean, 
and  there  was  fresh  Insect  powder  around 
the  legs  of  the  bunks. 

"I  know  you  think  they  did  this  Just  for 
you,"  an  American  adviser  said,  "but  believe 
me,  they  keep  It  this  way  all  the  time.  They're 
trying  to  prove  to  these  guys  that  they've  got 
something  better  to  offer  than  the  commies. 
"You  should  see  these  guys  when  they  first 
come  in.  They're  dirty  and  about  half  sick 
and  scared  to  death.  They've  been  told  they'll 
be  killed  If  they're  captured,  and  they  believe 
It.  They're  always  hungry  because  they  ain't 
eatln'  too  good  out  there  In  the  Jungle. 

"These  people  make  "em  take  a  shower — a 
lot  of  them  never  saw  one  before — and  give 
'em  clean  clothes  and  a  decent  bunk.  They 
get  plenty  of  food  and  they  change  their 
minds  about  a  lot  of  things.  I'll  bet  you  can't 
flnd  one  of  'em  who  wants  to  go  back  now." 
MaJ.  Phan  said  the  prisoners  are  classified 
and  barracked  according  to  rank,  finger- 
printed, photographed,  issued  the  necessary 
gear  and  carefully  weighed. 

"If  you  would  like  to  see  their  medical  rec- 
ords," he  said,  "I  think  you  will  flnd  that 
each  of  them  has  gained  some  weight  since 
his  capture.  It  costs  22  piastres  (about  20 
cents)  per  day  for  food,  the  same  as  for  our 
troops.  Each  prisoner  Is  paid  eight  piastres 
(about  seven  cents)  per  day,  which  allows 
him  to  buy  small  Items  at  the  commissary." 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  visit  the  camp 
dispensary  any  time,  and  those  who  become 
seriously  ill  are  taken  to  the  military  hospital 
In  Plelku.  Doctors  are  in  short  supply  In 
Vietnam,  but  they  always  are  available  to  the 
prison  camps. 

Recreational  facilities  are  excellent  and  the 
men  are  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work.  "Work  never  Is  harmful,"  MaJ.  Phan 
said.  "Also,  this  helps  keep  them  in  good 
physical  condition." 

But  the  big  push  seems  to  be  in  education. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  are  only  seml-llterate, 
so  they  are  taught  at  least  the  three  Rs.  They 
are  encouraged  to  learn  trades — one  group 
was  learning  to  make  window  frames — to  fit 
them  for  a  civilian  occupation  when  they  are 
released. 

Each  man  who  has  a  family  In  the  north 
can  write  one  postcard  per  month.  Most  of 
these  are  refused  by  Hanoi.  Captured  Viet 
Cong  can  write  one  letter  per  month.  Fam- 
ilies can  visit  their  men  each  week. 

All  this  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  held  by  the  Communists. 
In  Dallas,  MaJ.  James  N.  Rowe,  a  Special 
Forces  adviser  who  spent  five  years  In  captiv- 
ity, most  of  the  time  In  a  bamboo  cage,  told 
his  story. 

"From  6  p.m.  until  morning  we  were  held 
to  the  fioor  by  leg  Irons,"  he  said.  "The 
ability  to  describe  filth  Is  hard  to  come  by. 
We  had  a  quart  of  rice  and  fish  heads  to  eat 
each  day.  We  had  dysentery,  berl-berl,  hepa- 
titis and  a  fungus  Infection  over  most  of  our 
bodies. 

"Of  eight  of  us,  three  died  of  malnutrition, 
one  was  executed,  three  were  released  when 
they  were  nearly  dead,  and  I  escaped  Just  be- 
fore I  was  to  be  executed." 

For  4Vi  years,  MaJ.  Rowe  maintained  a 
cover  story  that  kept  him  alive.  His  execu- 
tion was  ordered  after  someone  in  the  U5. 
sent  Hanoi  his  full  biography.  He  is  under- 
standably bitter  at  the  mention  of  "peace- 
niks." 


In  the  San  Diego  Naval  Hospital,  Lt.  Bot 
Frlsiiman  told  how  he  was  shot  down  ovei 
Hanoi  Oct.  24,  1967,  and  spent  683  days  as  a 
prisoner. 

When  he  was  captured,  Lt.  Frlshman  had 
a  compound  fracture  of  his  right  arm.  He 
was  beaten  and  refused  medical  treatment 
until  he  told  the  North  Vietnamese  what  they 
wanted  to  know.  They  removed  the  joint 
from  his  right  elbow  but  did  not  suture  the 
wound.  Navy  doctors  still  are  trying  to  repair 
the  butchery. 

"I  was  kept  in  solitary  conflnement  In  a 
10x1 1-foot  cell  with  a  tin  roof  and  no  win- 
dows." he  said.  "The  temperature  reached 
about  140  degrees  during  the  day  in  there. 
At  10  a.m.  and  again  at  4  p.m.,  I  got  a  bowl  of 
pumpkin  soup  with  some  pig  fat  and  a  piece 
of  bread.  You  would  lose  only  about  10 
pounds  a  year  if  you  ate  everything  you  got. 

"You  got  constant  propaganda,  especially 
what  the  'dove'  senators  were  saying,  the  Chi- 
cago convention  and  the  sayings  of  Dr. 
Spock.  They  gave  us  all  the  'good'  news — 
from  their  point  of  view." 

At  the  South  Vietnamese  army's  rehabilita- 
tion center  in  Saigon,  MaJ.  Le  Van  Lol 
brought  In  six  soldiers  who  had  recently  es- 
caped from  the  Viet  Cong. 

Pvt.  Chleu  said  he  was  captured  at  Hue 
during  the  1968^^t  offensive. 

"Since  July,  1968,  we  got  only  one  con- 
densed milk  can  of  rice  per  day,"  he  said. 
"The  VC  got  two  cans  plus  fish  and  fruit. 
We  were  beaten. 

"When  we  were  Interrogated,  anyone  who 
answered  questions  wrong  was  tied,  blind- 
folded and  taken  out.  We  never  saw  them 
again.  We  expected  to  die." 

Pvt.  Ngol  was  kept  tied  and  chained  for 
the  flrst  six  months  of  his  captivity.  He  es- 
caped when  he  was  taken  out  to  catch  snakes, 
frogs  and  lizards  to  feed  his  captors,  who 
were  short  on  food. 

Pvts.  Trung,  Phung  and  Cuong  complained 
of  forced  labor,  constant  hunger  and  lack  of 
medicine.  One  said  that  31  prisoners  were 
given  only  six  condensed  milk  cans  of  rice  per 
day,  which  they  used  for  a  thin  soup.  Each 
had  only  one  small  bowl  of  unpurlfled  water 
per  day,  which  made  them  sick. 

[From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle, 

Apr.   29.    1970) 

Taught  To  Hate  All  Americans:   "Dead" 

Sergeant  Alive  in  Prison — IV 

(By  Forrest  Hlntz) 

Vientiane,  Laos.— Sgt.  Nguyen  Thanh 
Long,  19.  Is.  as  far  as  his  family  knows,  dead. 

The  sergeant  Is  listed  only  as  "missing"  on 
the  roster  of  his  North  Vietnamese  army  regi- 
ment. But  for  all  practical  purposes,  he  is 
dead.  Only  distinction  is  that  his  body  was 
not  found  after  the  action  Feb.  12  on  the 
Plalne  des  Jarres. 

But  the  stocky  little  sergeant  is  one  of  88 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  held  in  Sam 
Khe  prison  here  by  the  Royal  Laotian  Army. 
Some  of  the  men  have  been  here  since  1964. 

The  regiment  had  gone  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail,  headed  for  South  Vietnam.  As  so 
often  happens  in  a  purely  political  army, 
someone  in  the  top  echelon  fouled  up  the 
paper  work  and  the  troops  wandered  into  the 
broad  Plalne  des  Jarres  in  Laotian  territory. 

A  somewhat  smaller — ^but  elite — Royal  Lao 
unit  zeroed  in  with  heavy  artillery  flre.  Sgt. 
Long  got  a  shrapnel  wound  in  an  arm. 

The  Lao  troops  captured  him  and  he  ex- 
pected to  die  on  the  spot.  After  all,  his  su- 
periors had  told  him  what  to  expect  and 
they  always  were  right.  He  had  learned  that 
in  training. 

In  that  training,  he  learned  to  hate  all 
Americans.  He  learned  to  handle  his  rifle, 
but  more  importantly,  how  to  give  all  the 
right  answers  about  communism  when  ques- 
tioned by  his  superiors.  It  isn't  that  he  ex- 
actly understands  what  communism  is,  but 
he  was  made  a  sergeant  for  saying  the  right 
things.  That  is  how  it  works  In  his  army. 


Sgt.  Long  has  not  written  his  family  in 
Hung  Chau  village,  near  Hanoi,  since  he  was 
taken  to  Sam  Khe.  He  could,  but  they  would 
not  expect  him  to  because  he  has  not  writ- 
ten since  he  Joined  the  army  in  1967.  His 
army  does  not  want  soldiers  to  write  home. 
They  might  start  worrying  about  their  fami- 
lies and  not  be  good  soldiers. 

It  is  simpler  that  way,  the  sergeant  thinks. 
Only  his  unit  knows  he  is  missing  and  mem- 
bers will  not  tell  his  family.  When  he  Joined 
the  army,  everything  about  him  became  the 
property  of  the  state  and  the  leaders  his  only 
real  family. 

He  said  he  Joined  the  army  because  the 
Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  started  a 
war  of  aggression  against  his  country.  In  1967 
and  1968  he  saw  the  wicked  American  pilots 
bomb  bridges  near  Hanoi,  he  said.  No,  he 
didn't  see  them  bomb  anything  else.  Just 
the  bridges. 

Sometimes,  the  planes  were  shot  down  and 
pilots  were  arrested.  They  were  taken  through 
towns  to  show  the  people  who  the  aggres- 
sors were.  Many  of  the  people  wanted  to  beat 
the  wicked  pilots,  but  the  brave  North  Viet- 
namese guards  protected  them.  He  did  not 
see  any  prisoners  beaten,  he  added. 

Sgt.  Long  thinks  there  are  more  than  2,000 
American  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam.  No,  he 
has  not  seen  them,  but  his  superiors  said 
there  were,  so  it  must  be  so. 

He  Is  sure  the  Americans  are  being  treated 
better  than  he  is.  He  said  his  government 
knows  that  Americans  like  to  eat  bread  and 
to  smoke,  so  they  are  given  anything  they 
want.  His  government  wants  everyone  in  the 
world  to  be  as  happy  as  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  under  communism.  As  soon  as  they 
conquer  the  world,  everyone  will  be  happy. 

Sgt.  Long  does  not  like  Sam  Khe.  He  would 
like  to  have  more  food  and  more  clothing, 
even  though  he  has  gained  weight  since  he 
was  captured.  The  food  Is  getting  better  now 
since  the  Laotian  army  is  letting  the  pris- 
oners do  their  own  cooking.  The  Lao  people, 
he  said,  do  not  know  how  to  cook  rice  prop- 
erly. He  is  getting  medical  attenUon  for  his 
arm  wound. 

For  Sgt.  Nguyen  Thanh  Long,  the  war  is 
over.  To  the  Royal  Laotian  army,  he  is  a  pris- 
oner. To  his  family,  his  army  and  his  country, 
he  is  dead  because  he  is  not  fighting  for 
communism. 

[Prom  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle.  Apr.  30. 
1970] 

Yanks  Ask  Help  To  Aid  Laotians — V 
(By  Forrest  Hlntz) 

Paksane,  Laos. — Always  before,  there  had 
been  another  mountain  top.  Now  they  have 
run  out  of  mountains. 

They  are  the  refugees — the  pitiful  human 
sacrifices  of  a  war  they  cannot  understand. 

Driven  by  fear  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army,  plagued  with  malaria  and  exhausted 
by  constant  dysentery,  they  have  left  the 
eastern  reaches  of  Laos.  More  than  200,000 
have  fled  this  year  and  more  than  10,000 
have  settled  In  camps  in  Paksane  province. 

No  one  knows  how  many  died  along  the 
way,  but  nearly  every  family  has  been 
touched  by  death.  More  will  die.  but  they 
think  it  Is  preferable  to  being  swallowed  up 
by  communism. 

They  know  communism  from  personal  ex- 
perience because  they  lived  with  it.  saw 
death  from  It.  They  cannot  understand  It  as 
an  ideology,  but  they  know  what  It  does. 
Simple  "slash  and  burn"  farmers,  they 
cleared  the  land,  planted  their  crops  and 
eked  out  a  meager  existence.  When  the  land 
was  exhausted,  they  move  on  a  few  miles  and 
started  over  again. 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  came  and  took 
their  rice  and  left  them  to  starve  and  shot 
those  who  resisted.  They  moved  on  to  an- 
other mountain  and  then  another  until  now. 
they  have  run  out  of  mountains. 

To  the  refugees,  two  Americans — "Doc-" 
and  "Pop" — are  the  chief  source  of  hope. 
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•Doc."  Dr.  Charles  Weldon.  m lio  halls  from 
St.  James.  La.,  came  here  se\en  years  ago 
with  hU  doctor-wife. 

"Pop,"  Edgar  Buell,  Hooeler  farmer  from 
HamUton.  Ind..  figured  on  staying  here  two 
or  three  months  when  he  came  here  In  1960. 

•I  wish  everybody  back  hone  could  see 
Just  one  refugee  movement."  l»op  said.  "My 
Ood !  How  would  you  like  to  st  ut  across  the 
wildest  part  of  the  Rocky  Moui  italns  on  foot 
at  night  with  your  family,  kno'  rtng  you  were 
going  to  loee  a  couple  of  kids  ( r  maybe  your 
wife  along  the  way? 

"They're  that  anxloxis  to  g^t  away  from 
the  Communists.  When  you  cin  understand 
that  and  make  the  people  back  home  see  It. 
then  maybe  we  can  do  something  about  It " 

"Here-8  an  example  of  It."  Doc  said. 
"Shortly  after  I  arrived  here,  there  was  a 
serious  outbreak  of  cholera.  Pqp  and  I  orga- 
nized an  inununlzatlon  program. 

"We  heard  of  a  small  village  that  had  been 
▼talted  by  the  North  Vletnanjese  and  that 
seven  people — all  old  met — had  been 
wounded,  so  we  went  up  ther^. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  had  come  into  the 
village  and  the  people  had  glvtn  them  food. 
After  they  had  eaten,  they  llnij  up  the  only 
adult  maJee.  seven  old  men,  and  shot  each 
one  through  the  thighs. 

"What  they  were  saying  was:  'You  must 
obey  us  or  die.'  That's  communism  as  these 
people  know  it. 

"We've  seen  the  same  thing  {happen  many 
times  since,"  Doc  continued,  ''in  1964.  about 
30.000  of  them  fled  from  tie  Plalne  dee 
Jarrea.  They  moved  constantly  for  four  days, 
and  Communists  killed  about  1 1.200  of  them 
with  mortars.  I 

"Thoae  people  kept  going  fo^  12  days.  The 
old  and  the  small  fell  by  the  V»yslde.  Many 
of  them  were  killed  by  their  otvn  famlUes  to 
keep  them  from  falling  Into  |  hands  of  the 
enemy.  They  know  what  comknunlsm  la  to 
them." 

Working  for  the  Agency  fori  International 
Development  and  the  International  Volun- 
tary Service,  Doc  and  Pop  earrt  about  $80  per 
month,  but  they  get  by. 

Between  them,  they  have  n)anaged  to  es- 
tablish some  300  medical  centers,  mostly  dis- 
pensaries, m  the  country.  Th<y  also  built  a 
fairly  large  hospital  at  Sam  Thuong  and 
began  training  natives  as  medical  aides.  The 
North  Vietnamese  overran  Sam  Thuong 
March  17  and  destroyed  the  hospital  and 
killed  18  patients.  Including  a|  wounded  boy 
and  a  deaf  mute. 

Both  men  get  mad  when  thfelr  already  in- 
adequate budget  Is  cut  so  soms  congressmen 
can  biilld  a  new  bridge  or  a  n  !w  highway  In 
his  home  district. 

"We've  never  had  more  thah  nine  Ameri- 
cans In  our  program.  Pop  sad 
reached  more  than  a  half  mill  Ion  people.  We 
don't  need  people  to  sit  behind  a  desk.  We 
have  enough  people;  we  Jiost 
funds  to  keep  the  program  gol  ng 

"It's  a  little  disigusttng  wl^en   you  think 
about  It,"  Doc  said.  "It  only 
for  enough  cloroqulne  pills  to 
of  four  free  of  malaria  for  a 
you  have  to  have  the  nickel. 
•We'd   really   like  a   little 
from  home  because  we're  proukl  of  our  coun- 
try. I  dont  think  people  bacl:  there  under 
stand  what's  happening  here  and  that  this 
Is  a  move  to  dominate  the  wliole  world.  Its 
a  simple  matter  of  the  bad  guys  and  the 
good  guys. 

•For  the  sake  of  these  pecble,  try  to  get 
the  message  over  back  home." 

Still  the  refugees  come.  Thej  have  juat  run 
out  of  mountains. 


[Prom   the  Wichita    (Kafa.)    Eagle, 
May  1.  1970) 
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realize  that  It  la  being  solved  with  outstand- 
ing skill. 

For  countless  centurtea,  the  fierce  little 
Montagnard  tribesmen  have  claimed  the  cen- 
tral highlands  as  their  own.  Armed  only  with 
crossbows  and  deadly  arrows,  ttiey  held  their 
mountains  against  constant  pressure  from 
the  Vietnamese. 

In  a  way,  the  story  Is  almost  a  copy  of 
what  happened  when  the  American  West  was 
opened.  There  was — and  la — "gold  In  them 
thar  hills"  and  iintold  amounts  of  other 
natural  reeources.  The  Vietnamese  regarded 
the  Montagnards  as  little  more  than  animals 
and  began  moving  In. 

The  primitive  tribesmen  fought  back  be- 
cause It  was  their  land  and,  as  practicing 
anlmlsts,  they  believed  the  wealth  belonged 
to  the  spirits  of  the  mountains. 

When  the  Communists  began  coming 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  into  South  Viet- 
nam, they  used  the  Montagnards  as  slave 
labor.  Usually,  the  tough  little  mountain 
men  served  as  porters.  When  they  disobeyed 
or  lost  their  usefulness,  they  were  shot. 

The  South  Vietnamese  played  It  smart.  In 
their  army  was  Col  Ya  Ba.  a  full-blooded 
Montagnard  from  the  Koho  tribe.  They  made 
him  province  chief,  something  akin  to  mili- 
tary governor,  of  Plelku  province  and  things 
began  to  change. 

When  the  word  got  around,  the  Monta- 
gnards— half  of  the  province's  200,000  popu- 
lation— quit  working  for  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  left  their  beloved  mountains. 

The  Bahmar  tribe,  which  lived  about  70 
kilometers  from  Plelku,  came  here  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
On  Dec.  11,  1968,  they  were  settled  near  here 
In  what  was  named  Plel  Brel  village,  consist- 
ing of  11  hamleta. 

There  are  1,969  persons  In  the  settlement, 
416  of  them  of  voting  age.  They  have  been 
granted  full  citizenship  and  are  being  en- 
couraged to  vote. 

Bach  family  has  a  plot  of  land  and  la  being 
taught  to  farm.  A  dispenaary  provides  free 
medical  care,  and  the  Montagnards  are  being 
taught  at  least  the  rudiments  of  sanitation. 
For  instance,  picture  posters  show  how  to  use 
a  latrine. 

There  is  free  schooling  for  everyone,  and 
women  are  learning  to  weave.  After  a  30- 
century  delay,  civilization  is  catching  up 
with  the  Montagnards. 

The  welcome  to  the  village  was  warm  and 
memorable.  A  tribal  band  of  about  a  dozen 
men  was  playing  an  eerily  beautiful  piece  of 
music.  One  of  them  bad  a  buffalo-hlde  drum 
and  each  of  the  others  a  dUTerently-tuned 
brass  gong  which  he  struck  In  a  certain 
sequence. 

Biun.  the  village  chief,  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  4  feet  6  and  delivered  an  oration  of 
welcome.  It  was  translated  into  Vietnamese 
and  then  Into  English.  It  undoubtedly  lost 
something  along  the  way,  but  it  obviously 
was  sincere. 

His  people.  Bum  said,  tired  of  working 
for  the  Communists.  They  did  not  want  to 
leave  their  mountains,  but  they  had  to  if 
they  were  to  survive. 

"They  made  us  slaves."  he  said.  "They  beat 
and  tortured  us.  They  raped  our  women  and 
killed  us  when  we  objected.  We  could  not 
fight  them,  so  we  ran  away. 

"Many  of  our  people  were  sick  and  many 
died  when  we  came  here,  but  we  are  well  now 
because  they  give  us  medicine."  The  ones 
who  were  coughing,  he  said,  were  the  old 
ones  who  stlU  chewed  a  green  tobacco,  but 
the  government  people  were  trying  to  get 
them  to  stop. 

"We  built  our  own  huts,"  Bum  said, 
proudly  pointing  to  the  bamboo  and  corru- 
gated iron  structures.  "The  government  gave 
ua  only  the  Iron  and  the  nails. 

"About  15  to  20  of  our  families  were  home- 
sick and  went  back  to  the  mountains,  but 
about  two  months  ago  they  came  back  here 
and  we  are  happy  again." 
By  any  standard,  the  village  was  primitive. 


Even  ao,  it  was  far  more  modem  than  any- 
thing they  had  known.  There  are  seven  new 
water  wells,  a  small  shop  with  looms  where 
the  women  can  weave  and  the  community 
ball  that  serves  as  a  school  and  central  meet- 
ing place. 

Many  of  the  men  wear  only  a  breechclout 
and  some  of  the  women  only  a  shirt  shorter 
than  a  high-fashion  miniskirt.  Some  of  the 
small  fry  dont  bother  with  clothes. 

As  we  left.  Bum  conferred  the  greatest 
honor  In  his  power.  Each  of  us  was  given  a 
brass  bracelet  inscribed  with  a  series  of  V- 
shaped  marks.  We  were,  he  said,  honorary 
members  of  the  tribe  and  the  bracelet  algnl- 
fied  everlasting  friendship  for  us. 

To  the  west,  the  mountains  that  had  been 
their  home  Jutted  up  Into  the  monsoon 
clouds.  The  Communists  will  have  to  carry 
their  own  supplies  over  those  mountains  be- 
cause the  South  Vietnamese  found  a  way  to 
settle  their  race  problem. 

[From  the  Wichita  (Kans  )  Eagle, 
May  2,  19701 

Vietnam    TaAXNiMC    Soi-otERS     and    FurtTRZ 

Lkaokbs:    Hill  Tribs  OaPHANs  Aaa  Good 

Cadets — VII 

(By  Forest  Helntz) 

PLEtKtr. — Capt.  Phus  Is  proud  of  his  "men." 

"They  take  much  teaching,  but  they  learh 
well,"  he  said.  "They  are  learning  that  they 
do  not  have  to  be  savages  In  the  Jungle  any 
more.  They  are  learning  that  they  are  a  part 
of  Vietnam." 

Capt.  Phus  is  superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
tral Highland  Junior  Military  Academy  here. 
His  "men"  range  In  age  from  12  to  20  and 
are  sons  of  Montagnard  tribesmen  killed  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong. 

The  school  was  started  in  1964  In  an  effort 
to  wean  the  fierce  little  tribesmen  away  from 
the  Conununist  forces. 

"They  are  very  tough  people,"  Capt.  Phus 
said.  "They  lived  in  the  mountains  almost 
like  in  the  Stone  Age. 

"The  Communists  used  them  for  slave  la- 
bor and  when  they  disobeyed  they  were  killed. 
Now,  we  are  trying  to  train  the  children  of 
those  killed.  The  government  in  Saigon  pays 
for  everything." 

There  are  296  cadets  in  the  school.  Capt. 
Phxis  wishes  there  were  more,  but  "the 
Montagnards  can't  realize  the  need  for  an 
education." 

"We  give  them  military  training  and  gen- 
eral educational  studies  from  the  sixth  to 
ninth  grades,"  he  said.  "When  they  can  pass 
the  ninth  grade  tests  they  are  sent  on  to  the 
advanced  school  at  Vung  Tau. 

"Twice  each  year  they  are  allowed  to  go 
home  for  a  month  if  there  are  any  of  their 
r>eople  left  for  them  to  visit.  The  rest  of  the 
time  they  must  study. 

"When  their  schooling  Is  finished,  they  are 
required  to  serve  five  years  In  the  army.  If 
they  cannot  pass  the  ninth  grade  tests,  they 
only  will  be  non-commlssloned  ofllcers." 

One  of  the  big  problems  is  teaching  the 
youngsters  to  read,  write  and  speak  Viet- 
namese. The  Montagnards  have  their  own 
language  and  eight  different  dialects  are 
spoken  In  the  present  class. 

The  Instructors  solved  that  problem  in  a 
way  that  might  not  please  stateside  teachers, 
but  It  works  well  here. 

Lessons  are  written  on  a  blackboard  and 
each  boy  carefully  copies  it  In  his  workbook. 
Then,  in  unison,  they  chant  the  entire  les- 
son aloud  several  times.  Capt.  Phus  said  they 
generally  learn  the  complex  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage in  about  two  months. 

No  one  denies  that  the  students  get  large 
doses  of  pro-government  propaganda.  After 
centuries  of  feudalism  and  foreign  domina- 
tion, South  Vietnam  is  beginning  to  unify 
into  a  nation.  The  government  decided  that 
the  primitive  Montagnards  were  important. 

"This  will  be  excellent  for  the  long  range." 
Capt.  Phus  said.  "When  we  can  train  these 
boys  m  all  things  here,  they  will  be  good 
soldiers  in  our  army.  When  the  war  Is  over, 
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they  will  go  home  to  their  people  and  train 
them  so  they  will  learn  they  are  a  part  of 
Vietnam. 
"It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  our  country." 

[From  the  Wichita   (Kans.)    Eagle,   May  3, 
19701 

Chance  Follows  20  CxNTuans  or  Lassitusk  : 

New  SPiarr  Evident  in  Vietnam 

(By  Forrest  Hintz) 

Change  has  come  to  a  country  where  little 
had  changed  in  30  centuries. 

Pour  years  ago,  Saigon  was  known  as  the 
"Cesspool  of  Asia."  It  looked — and  smelled— 
the  part.  Nearly  two  million  people  Jammed  a 
town  built  for  a  half-mlUlon. 

It  was  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  they  made  the  most  of  it. 
They  cut  the  power  whenever  It  suited  their 
fancy  and  conducted  terrorist  attacks  with 
considerable  regularity.  It  was  their  town, 
and  they  knew  It. 

At  night,  from  any  second -fioor  window, 
you  could  watch  flare  shells  arching  over  the 
city  and  hear  the  steady  rumble  of  artillery. 
The  town  was  full  of  American  troops,  all 
armed,  and  there  were  stout  barricades 
around  major  buildings.  There  was  an  8  pjn. 
curfew. 

It's  different  now.  Saigon  still  is  filthy,  but 
It  is  less  filthy  than  it  was.  There  are  more 
old  women  with  palm-frond  brooms  sweeping 
up  the  refuse.  Pew  fiare  shells  splash  the 
night  and  the  electric  power  is  dependable. 

The  barricades  have  been  taken  down  or 
moved  back  around  the  major  buildings.  The 
curfew  does  not  take  effect  until  1  ajn.  There 
are  few  American  troops  on  the  streets,  and 
most  of  those  are  off  duty.  They  go  unarmed. 
There  Is  a  saying  that  the  streets  of  Saigon 
are  safer  than  the  streets  of  New  York  City. 

There  still  are  terrorist  attacks,  but  they 
are  sporadic  and  without  much  effect.  The 
population  of  the  city  had  dwindled,  but  no 
one  seems  able  to  give  accurate  figures. 

The  government  craft  shop  still  is  Just 
off  Tu  Do  Street,  the  main  thoroughfare.  Pour 
years  ago,  the  shop  was  filled  with  exquisite 
items  made  by  the  refugees  and  sold  at  prices 
strictly  regulated  by  the  government. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  shop  now.  "We 
do  not  have  much  to  offer  any  more," 
apologized  a  pretty  young  clerk.  "Most  of  the 
refugees  have  gone  back  to  their  villages 
because  It  Is  safe  now." 

There  still  are  the  B-glrls,  rapping  on 
nearly  every  window,  but  they  have  fallen 
upon  evil  times.  The  black  market  atill  exists, 
but  the  "White  Mice" — state  police — are  be- 
coming bothersome.  No  one  grabs  your  arm 
and  says,  "Hey,  Joe — you  buy?" 

But  the  real  change  is  more  apparent  out  in 
the  boondocks. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  left  a  lot  to  be  desired. 
The  army  was  poorly  trained,  poorly  equipped 
and  poorly  led. 

Ban  Me  Thuot,  halfway  between  Saigon 
and  Plelku,  Is  home  base  for  the  ARVN  23rd 
Infantry,  where  someone  coined  the  phrase 
"Tu  Tuc,  Tu  Cuong." 

MaJ.  Nguyen  Van  Man  translated  that  as 
meaning   "self-storting,   self-sustaining." 

Faced  with  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops,  the  23rd  decided  it  would  have  to  get 
busy  if  It  was  to  fight  a  do-it-yourself  war. 

That  meant  training  and  plenty  of  it.  On  a 
rotating  basis,  the  men  went  through  a 
rigorous  training  schedule,  all  the  while  get- 
ting practical  experience  in  the  field. 

For  the  first  time,  they  began  to  believe 
they  could  fight,  la&t  year,  they  chalked  up 
a  four-to-one  cas\ialty  ratio  against  the 
enemy.  This  year,  the  proportion  Is  elght-to- 
one,  and  they're  proud  of  that. 

MaJ  Man  explained  the  radical  change 
that  has  come  t*..  his  country. 

"It  began  with  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968." 
he  said.  "I  am  afraid  you  Americans  thought 
that  was  a  defeat  for  us,  but  it  wasn't.  You 


see.  It  made  our  people  mad  that  the  Com- 
munists would  do  such  a  thing,  and  now  they 
are  behind  the  government. 

'"Our  Government  took  back  the  land  the 
French  had  stolen  from  us  and  gave  it  back 
to  the  people.  Land  reform  was  the  thing  we 
needed  most,  and  now  they're  fighting  for 
their  own. 

"America  is  very  far  away  and  I  think  too 
many  of  your  people  do  not  understand  this 
war.  You  are  angry  over  what  some  of  your 
men  did  at  My  Lai,  but  you  do  not  realize 
that  was  a  free-fire  zone  where  there  were  no 
known  frlendlles.  Our  men  might  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

"What  we  cannot  understand  is  how  you 
can  be  angry  over  an  accident  like  that  and 
not  be  angry  over  what  the  Communists  did 
deliberately  at  Hue  during  Tet." 

MaJ.  Man  also  had  something  to  say  about 
Vietnamlzatlon  of  the  war. 

"What  you  see  now  is  only  the  beginning, 
not  the  end." 

The  Vietnamese  have  not  yet  won  their 
war.  They  still  have  an  agonizingly  long  way 
to  go. 

But  they  are  beginning  to  move. 


JUSTICE  FOR  ALASKAN  INDIANS 
AND  ESKIMOS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  Alaska  native  land  claims 
will  be  before  the  Senate  in  the  near 
future.  We  will  have  the  opportunity  In 
that  bill  to  treat  Alaskan  Indians  and 
Eskin:os  with  a  justice  we  never  provided 
for  the  American  Indian  of  "the  lower 
48." 

The  president  and  council  of  the  King 
Island  Village,  located  just  outside  Nome, 
have  put  together  a  most  eloquent  state- 
ment of  their  feelings  on  the  land  claims 
issue.  In  that  document  they  state  their 
goal  as  sharing  "in  the  development  of 
the  progress  of  the  State  of  Alaska  as 
first-class  citizens  rather  than  wards  of 
the  Government."  The  natives  claim  that 
if  that  is  not  possible,  "you  might  as  well 
move  us  to  the  moon." 

I  believe  the  King  Island  Village  state- 
ment provides  us  with  an  important  in- 
sight into  the  native  culture  and  enables 
us  to  better  imderstand  the  role  land 
plays  in  their  life.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

King  Island  Voxage  Council 

Congressman  Howard  Pollock  and  other 
Congressmen  from  other  States  come  to 
Alaska  to  hear  ova  point  of  view  about  Land 
Claims.  The  meeting  was  very  short  and  they 
did  not  hear  what  aU  the  people  had  to  say. 

We  of  King  Island  Village,  as  you  very  well 
know,  have  literally  been  forced  to  move  else- 
where from  our  Island  and  have  been  nomads 
ever  since.  And  according  to  Organic  Act  of 
1884  we  are  entitled  to  own  our  title  to  land 
used  and  occupied  and  claimed,  and  by 
Statehood  Act  our  rights  are  protected.  We 
as  occupiers  of  the  land  know  what  we  need 
and  use  better  than  anyone  else. 

So  often  we  have  asked  otirselves  when  and 
where  we  were  originally  from.  Anthropol- 
ogists think  that  we  might  have  come  across 
through  what  they  caUed  the  land  bridge  be- 
tween Siberia  and  Alaska  in  the  Bering 
Straits.  If  this  was  true?  How  long  ago  did 
this  happen?  (Anybody  have  any  idea  when 
or  what  year  that  was?)  It  must  have  been 
the  time  when  human  beings  don't  think 
of  claiming  what  their  foot  step  on,  or  what 
you  might  say  when  the  first  persons  or  be- 


ings set  their  first  step  on  the  great  land 
what  they  called  now  Alaska.  Yes,  Alaska  is 
a  great  land,  the  last  frontier.  Our  ancestors 
must  have  courage  in  those  days  otherwise 
the  explorers  would  not  have  find  NaUves  In 
the  year  1741. 

What  the  Native  did  not  know  was  that 
there  was  gold  In  the  earth,  also  oil  and 
other  valuable  minerals.  Jvist  imagine  if  your 
ancestors  had  any  knowledge  of  what  was  in 
store  in  mining  and  oil  products.  Would  they 
have  let  the  white  man  come  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  them?  The  white  man  thinks  the 
Native  is  ignorant,  but  Just  see  in  how  many 
ways  to  native  life  he  has  adapted  himself. 

As  far  back  as  the  Eskimo  can  remember 
the  land  has  been  theirs.  They  used  it  to 
hunt  and  fish.  The  land  as  it  was  before  the 
white  man  came  and  claimed  It  was  sort  of 
developed  already.  The  Natives  gathered 
their  stores  of  greens,  several  kinds,  and  also 
several  kinds  of  berries,  for  their  winter  sup- 
ply. As  one  Congressman  asked  us,  if  we 
wanted  to  own  the  blocks  of  land  we  were 
sitting  on,  where  does  be  expect  us  to  gather 
greens  and  berries,  and  htint,  for  our  winter 
supplies.  So  the  land  Is  of  necessity  needed 
by  Natives.  Land  where  the  subsistences  have 
not  already  been  damaged  by  the  white  man. 

We  waint  land  to  live  on  as  others  in  Lower 
48  would  live  on  land.  The  people  down 
Lower  48  use  their  land  to  farm.  Up  here  we 
can  use  land  Just  as  others  would  not  Just 
by  farming  but  htmtlng,  fishing,  berry  pick- 
ing, camping,  and  land  development.  The 
Congressman  ask  how  many  of  us  p>eople 
would  like  to  have  a  deed  to  our  houses.  He 
has  only  one  thing  in  mind.  To  give  us  land 
only  in  the  spot  where  our  houses  are  built. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  we  need  the 
land.  If  the  Congress  people  were  In  our  posi- 
tion and  we  ask  them  why  they  need  the 
land,  their  reasons  for  wanting  the  land 
would  be  ten  (10)  times  less  than  our  rea- 
sons, not  counting  the  other  Villages  reasons. 
Each  Village  has  different  reasons  because 
they  have  different  way  of  doing  things. 

The  younger  people  don't  depend  on  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  for  their  livelihood,  even 
though  they  do  a  lot  of  hunting,  but  we  are 
looking  forward  to  obtaining  a  fair  settle- 
ment in  lands  which  would  be  used  for 
economic  purposes  to  untie  us  from  the 
wardship  of  the  government.  We  don't  see 
any  reason  why  the  Congress  would  not 
make  a  reasonable  settlement  on  land  when 
the  money  from  It  would  be  spwnd  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concern.  Without  land  the 
Native  wouU  not  be  Independent.  He  would 
be  under  Welfare.  We  all  been  told  by  Con- 
gressmen that  they  would  like  to  see  Natives 
become  independent  of  the  government,  but 
if  we  do  not  get  a  fair  settlement  in  land 
we  still  will  be  where  we  began  in  1867  and 
the  Organic  Act  of  1884  will  Just  become  one 
of  the  many  broken  acts  of  the  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people. 

As  for  the  $500  million,  we  believe  it  is 
essential  lor  the  development  of  the  land, 
housing,  education,  developing  Industry, 
legal  services  and  social  programs.  In  the 
past  we  have  received  a  lot  of  social  pro- 
grams from  federal  and  State,  but  they  have 
not  been  too  effective  as  all  the  planning 
have  been  done  by  the  man  behind  the  desk 
that  may  not  be  familiar  with  Village  life. 
The  2%  overriding  royalty  is  essential  to 
keep  our  programs  going  over  the  years. 

Governor  Miller  Is  playing  politics  with 
the  Land  Claims.  He  Is  not  concerned  with 
Natives,  but  with  his  own  politics  and  that 
the  State  get  all  the  best  of  our  land.  EUs 
Land  Claims  position  is  unrealistic  and  un- 
acceptable to  us  because  It  does  not  meet 
what  we  need.  His  using  Anchorage  and 
Juneau  as  examples  is  unrealistic  because 
land  use  Is  different  there  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  life  in  the  bush.  Nome  is  a  Native 
Village — 80 "»  Native!  He  is  wrong  about 
"non-Native  VUlage"  people  not  getting  land. 
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All  Natives  should  share  on 
cities  partly  because  they  can" 
Villages  except   for  small    160 
wrong      about      small 
should  be  large  to   guarantee 
what  we  need  before  the  Stat^ 
To    Insure   a   fair   settlement 
about  taxes — land  and  money 
exempt  for  a  while  because  it 
develop  land  and  for  us  to  learn 
and  so  land  won't  be  re- 
bacH  where  we  were  before 

It  Is  not  much  for  what  we 
to  all  of  the  land  that  will  be 
er»l  and  State.  All  we  ask  Is  10 
(40  million  acres)  for  20''c  ol 
tlon.  and  we  are  willing  to  let 
rest  of  the  land  for  70-cents 
million)    and  a  3';    overriding 

We  are  asking  you  to  suppoi  t 
Claims  settlement  as  proposec 
resentatlves,  the   Alaska   —  ^  - 
tlves  (APN)  so  we  can  share  U 
ment  of  the  progress  of  the 
as  flrst-class  citizens  rather 
the  government. 

If  a   fair   settlement   Is  not 
might  as  well  move  us  to  the 

This  letter  was  written  and 
the  whole  King  Island   Vllla^ 
signed  by  our  representatives 
Council. 

In  accordance  with  the 
of  the  people  of  King  Island 
our  hand  hereto : 

Peter    J. 
Village  Couiu\il 
MrKE  Sacla 
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President. 

Ik^ANNA, 

-President. 

MA3GARET  SEiCANNA, 

Secretai  ii-Treasurer. 
John  Ptnxot  k. 

'Councilman. 

H  TOTtIK, 

'Councilman. 


Councilman. 


CENTRAL  UTAH  PF  OJECT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Central  Utah  project  is  the  key  to  de- 
velopment of  Utah's  resoirces  for  the 
next  100  years.  It  provides  for  the  bene 
ficial  use  of  most  of  Utah's  remaining 
undeveloped  share  of  Colorado  River 
water. 

Essentially,  the  plan  ca  Is  for  inter 
cepting  south-flowing   stnams    on  the 
slopes   of    the   Uintas   an<l   channeling 
available  water  to  croplands  and  cities 
in  the  Uinta  Basin  and  central  Utah 

The  Bonneville  unit  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est and  most  complex  of  the  authorized 
units  of  the  Central  Utah  project.  It 
will  make  water  available  to  sustain 
continued  economic,  incustrial,  and 
population  growth  in  Utah . 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  many 
years  to  fight  to  get  this  project  funded 
at  a  realistic,  economic  level.  I  was  de- 
Ughted.  therefore,  to  lear^  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  recommended  a  con- 
struction program  of  $12,910,000  in  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
Central  Utah  project. 

I  fully  support  this  budget  request. 
So  that  Senators  might  be  [aware  of  how 
these  fimds  will  be  used.  I  ask  imami- 
nous  consent  that  the  Cenoral  Utah  Wa- 
ter Conservancy  Districi's  resolution 
supporting  the  President^  budget  re- 
quest be  printed  in  the  R<cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


RESOLtrrioN 
Whereas,   the    Presidents    budget    recom- 
mends a  construction  program  of  $12,910,- 
000  in  Fiscal  Year   1971   for  the  Bonneville 
Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project,  and 

Whereas,  the  recommended  program  pro- 
vides for  the  completion  of  construction  on 
the  Water  Hollow  Tunnel  and  Open  Channel 
No.  2,  acquisition  of  land  and  rights  for 
Soldier  Creek  Dam.  Strawberry  Reservoir  en- 
largement and  collection  works;  the  award- 
ing of  contracts  for  Currant  Creek  Dam;  Cur- 
rant Creek  Road  rehabilitation,  second 
reach;  relocation  of  the  Forest  Service  road; 
Soldier  Creek  Dam;  Water  Hollow  Diversion 
Dam.  feeder  pipe  and  pipeline;  Layout  Tun- 
nel and  access  road;  Layout  Creek  Diversion 
Dam,  pipeline  and  feeder  pipe;  Currant  Tun- 
nel and  access  road;  Vat  Tunnel;  and  the 
relocation  of  U.S.  Highway  40  to  bypass  the 
enlarged  Strawberry  reservoir;  initial  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  rights  for  Jordan  Aque- 
duct System,  and  the  awarding  of  a  contract 
for  construction  of  Jordan  Aqueduct  Section 
No.  1.  and  for  other  associated  works;  and 

Whereas,  the  President's  budget  includes 
as  a  part  of  the  Central  Utah  Project.  $500.- 
000  for  the  start  of  construction  on  the  Jen- 
sen Unit,  $233,000  for  the  construction  of 
drains  on  the  Vernal  Unit.  $75,000  to  com- 
plete construction  of  the  Bottle  Hollow 
Dams  and  dike,  and  $270,000  to  continue 
Feasibility  Investigations  on  the  Ute  Indian 
Unit; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Utah  Water 
Conservancy  District  does  hereby  support 
the  President's  Budget  and  program,  and  re- 
quests the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
appropriate  funds  as  recommended  by  the 
President;   and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Executive 
Department  In  the  Federal  Government 
make  all  the  appropriated  funds  available 
so  that  the  program,  as  recommended,  can 
be  carried  out  during  fiscal  year  1971;  and 
Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation.  Members  of  the 
Congressional  Appropriations  Committees. 
Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Utah,  Utah's  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Utah  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Ccwnmlssion.  Director  of  the  Utah  Divi- 
sion of  Water  Resources.  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
and  other  Interested  parties. 

CERTIFIC.\TION 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and 
accurate  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  UUh  Water 
Conservancy  District  on  April  6.  1970. 
Ltnn  S.  Ludlow, 

Secretary. 


OPERATION  RESCUE  LINE— TO 
AID  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  18.  1970.  a  prisoner  of  war  res- 
olution was  passed  unanimously  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  pro- 
testing the  treatment  of  U.S.  servicemen 
held  prisoner  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam,  calling  upon  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  approving  and  endors- 
ing efforts  by  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Red 
Cross,  and  other  leaders  and  peoples  of 
the  world  to  obtain  humane  treatment 
and  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

As  one  who,  with  like-minded  Mem- 


bers of  Congress,  has  long  labored  to 
focus  world  public  opinion  upon  the  need 
for  demanding  proper  protection  for 
prisoners  of  war,  I  am  indeed  gratified 
at  passage  of  the  measure,  which  em- 
bodied the  essence  of  my  own  Senate  res- 
olution protesting  these  violations  of  in- 
ternational law. 

Senators  and  Representatives  of  Con- 
gress subsequently  joined  with  thousands 
of  concerned  Americans  and  family 
members  on  May  1  in  Constitution  Hall 
in  Washington  to  reaffirm  a  common 
declaration— that  those  who  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  will  not  be 
forgotten.  It  was  all  the  more  appropri- 
ate that  the  deeply  moving  May  1  ap- 
peal for  international  justice  should  have 
taken  place  on  Law  Day,  for  this  example 
of  North  Vietnamese  inhumaneness 
should  and  must  result  in  the  outraged 
sense  of  humanitarianism  imder  ac- 
cepted standards  of  international  law  of 
all  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Our  voices  must  continue  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  world  in  behalf  of  these 
prisoners  and  theii-  families.  Among 
those  who  are  continuing  to  work  in 
meaningful  ways  to  aid  American  cap- 
tives is  the  Santa  Fe  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can prisoner  of  war  in  North  Vietnam — 
Mrs.  Dottie  Hughes,  the  wife  of  Air 
Force  Col.  James  Lindberg  Hughes. 

Last  year.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  a  group  of  POW  wives  who 
reside  in  my  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
who  are  suffering  deep  mental  anguish  as 
they  await  anxiously  the  safe  return  of 
tneir  Icved  ones.  As  a  result  of  my  sug- 
gestions at  those  meetings  and  through 
subsequent  correspondence.  Mrs.  Hughes 
has  initiated  a  most  commendable  cam- 
paign to  secure  release  of  the  hundreds 
of  known  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  almost  a  thousand 
other  Americans  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion. She  has  established  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  "Rescue  Line,"  to  accept 
contributions  and  channel  them  Into 
projects  that  will  directly  work  for  the 
freedom  of  American  captives.  Still  an- 
other purpose  of  Rescue  Line's  mission 
is  to  urge  concerned  persons  to  write  na- 
tional officials  in  Washington,  their  con- 
gressional delegations,  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  negotiators  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Hughes'  efforts  are  all  the  more 
praiseworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  designed  to  assist  the  wives  and  fam- 
ilies of  American  POW's  in  other  parts 
of  the  Nation  as  well.  Thus  far,  people 
all  over  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  else- 
where, have  been  responding  very  sym- 
pathetically and  positively  to  Rescue 
Line's  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  Dottle  Hughes  has  pre- 
pared for  me  a  summerization  which 
sets  forth  more  eloquently  than  I  could 
the  purposes  of  Rescue  Line.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  also  urge  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  publicize  the  na- 
ture of  this  effort  In  their  periodic  news- 
letters to  their  constituents,  so  that  all 
Americans  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  stand  on  and  assist  in  behalf 
of  this  crucial  himiane  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Backcbound  Information  on  a  New  Mexico 
Organization   Formed  to  Work  for  the 
Release  of  the  American  Military  Men 
Being  Held  Prisoner  in  Soittheast  Asia 
During  the  strangest  conflict  in  history  oc- 
curring in  Southeast  Asia,  husbands  of  mili- 
tary  families   have   become   trapped  in   an 
even     stranger     diplomatic-political     Umbo 
where  one  government  defies  all  the  Inter- 
national rules  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  relegates  them  to  the 
position  of  being  human  hostages.  It  had 
taken  most  families  until  spring  of  1969  to 
realize  that  any  movement  at  all  would  have 
to  oome  by  their  own  efforts  and  here  In  New 
Mexico  where  there  are  at  least  20  families 
In  this  category,  we  originated  the  Idea  of 
creating  an  organization  called  Rescue  Line 
which  is  simply  a  vehicle  whereby  citizens 
of  the  state  can  participate  by  contributing 
to  a  central  working  fund  which  Is  used  to 
promote  projects  all  over  the  world  In  an  ef- 
fort to  rescue  these  trapped  men.  The  proj- 
ect  Initially   began   with    an  advertisement 
In  the  Albuquerque  Journal  during  Decem- 
ber 1969  and  many  New  Mexicans  responded 
by  contributing  funds.  Almost  Immediately 
these  funds  were  used  to  partially  pay  for 
advertisement    Inserted    In    a    Hong    Kong 
Chinese  newspaper— Wah  Klu  Yat  Po,  asking 
for  every  point  outUned  In  the  International 
Red  Cross  Geneva  Conventions  .  .  .  release 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  .  .  .  lists  of  cap- 
tured personnel   .  .  .  free  flow  of  mall  .   .  . 
Impartial    Inspection   of   camps    by    neutral 
forces  and  these  ads  were  directed  to  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam.  Rescue  Une  also 
partially  paid  for  another  advertisement  in- 
serted in  the  Bangkok  Post  on  February  4th 
of  this  year  . . .  just  before  the  Tet  Lunar  New 
Year  holiday  and  thU  ad  was  the  direct  rea- 
son for  a  taped  recording  of  my  husband's 
voice  (Lt.  Colonel  James  Lindberg  Hughes) 
which   was  broadcast   over   Hanoi   Hannah's 
English  speaking  program  on  February  5th 
and  beamed  to  the  troops  In  Southeast  Asia. 
This  was  the  first  Indication  I  had  had  In 
nearly  two  years  that  he  was  alive  .  .  .  this 
direct  message  In  his  distinctive  phraseology. 
I  feel  we  have  a  very  important  mission 
to  accomplish  here  In  New  Mexico  ...  we 
must  continue  to  press  for  Information  .  .  . 
to  probe  and  confront  these  people  who  hold 
our  men  as  hostages  to  be  used  for  bargain- 
ing power.  We  must  also  continue  to  request 
funds   so   that   we   can   continue   our   New 
Mexico  effort  to  free  all  the  1.406  men  unac- 
counted for  In  Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  and  we 
will  succeed  because  human  compassion  Is    a 
quality  that  is  so  highly  contagious  that  It 
just  might  spread  from  our  little  embryonic 
Idea  here  In  New  Mexico  to  the  far  comers 
of  the  world. 

Mrs.  James  Lindberg  Hughes. 


HARD  TIMES  IN  THE  COUNTRY— A 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PLIGHT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  13.  1970,  the  National  Educa- 
tional Television  network  presented  a 
timely  and  hard-hitting  documentary 
entitled  "Hard  Times  in  the  Country," 
which  dramatized  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  American  farmer  and  his 
family. 

As  the  program  correctly  pointed  out, 
in  a  time  of  skyrocketing  consumer  food 
prices,  the  farmer  is  receiving  less  profit 
for  his  production  than  he  did  20  years 
ago.  The  major  reason  for  this  decline  in 
farm  prices  Is  that  large  corporations 
have  cornered  the  farm  market  and  are 
driving  farm  prices  down  while  increas- 
ing the  prices  the  consumer  must  pay  for 
such  commodities  as  cereal,  meat,  and 


milk.  Unless  action  is  taken  soon  to  re- 
verse this  alarming  trend,  farming  as  a 
family  occupation  will  become  just  an- 
other page  in  history.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, the  real  losers  will  be  the  consumers 
of  this  country. 

To  prevent  a  complete  corporate  take- 
over of  farming  in  America,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  act  immediately  on 
S.  3068,  the  coalition  farm  bill.  This  bill, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  is 
designed  to  insure  that  the  farmer  re- 
ceives a  fair  return  for  his  products. 

However,  low  farm  prices  are  only  part 
of  the  problem.  To  stop  the  decline  in 
agriculture  it  is  also  necessary  to  en- 
courage more  young  people  to  choose 
farming  as  a  career.  One  way  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  farming  is  to  improve  the 
veterans  farm  training  program  so  that 
more  young  veterans  will  be  attracted  to 
careers  in  agriculture.  To  achieve  this 
purpose,  I  recently  introduced  S.  3698, 
which  would  establish  a  new  veterans 
farm  training  program  which  emphasizes 
on-the-farm  instruction.  Both  of  these 
bills,  S.  3068  and  S.  3689.  are  constructive 
solutions  to  our  farm  dilemma. 

The  crisis  in  rural  America  affects 
every  citizen  and  every  area  of  the  coun- 
try. Congress  must  focus  its  attention  on 
the  problems  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Farmers  Hit  Price,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
14.  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farmers  Hit  Price 

America  has  the  most  efficient  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  system  in  the 
world,  yet  the  farmer  Is  going  broke  and  sell- 
ing his  land  and  the  consumer  is  paying 
higher  and  higher  prices  for  food. 

The  television  documentary,  "Hard  Times 
In  the  Country."  viewed  last  night  by  channel 
26  audiences,  fixed  most  of  the  blame  on 
the  50  or  so  corporate  glant«  that  control 
the  $lOO-blllion-a-year  food  Industry. 

It  also  blamed  a  few  non-food  corporations 
and  conglomerates  that  are  going  into  the 
farm  belt  as  a  tax  shelter  and  land  Invest- 
ment for  the  f uttire  while  farmers  are  making 
smaller  profits  than  they  did  20  years  ago. 

"They're  farming  for  a  Iocs,  for  a  tax  wrlte- 
ofl,  and  we've  got  to  farm  for  a  living,  and 
there's  a  big  difference,"  one  California 
farmer  complained  bitterly. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  Interviewed  said 
they  could  not  compete  on  the  same  level 
with  big  corporations  like  Goodyear.  duPont, 
Gulf  and  Western,  Dow  Chemical  and  the 
Conglomerate,  AMK  which  are  buying  up  big 
blocks  of  land  from  the  Rio  Grande  up 
middle  America  to  the  Canadian  border. 

The  social  documentary  produced  by 
award-winning  NET  producer  Jack  WUUs, 
concluded  that  milk,  meat  and  cereal  prices 
are  kept  high  by  limited  competition  in  an 
Industry  dominated  by  relatively  few  com- 
panies. 

Three  companies — Kellogg's,  General  Mills, 
and  General  Foods — ^make  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  all  cold  cereals,  the  documentary  ob- 
served. "They  then  spend  over  $90  million  on 
advertising  and  promotional  come-ons  to 
create  consumer  demand." 

The  cost  Is  passed  to  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  receives  less  than  the  price  of  the  box 
for  the  grain  Inside,  the  program  noted.  The 
camera  pans  a  row  of  flashy  cereal  boxes,  all 
promising  a  gimmick  Inside. 

During  a  branding  scene,  narrator  Philip 


Sterling  declared  that  chain  stores  took  ad- 
vantage of  Increased  consumer  demand  for 
beef  last  year  to  raise  the  price. 

"The  top  four  chains,  A&P,  Safeway. 
Krogers  and  Acme,"  he  said,  "account  for 
over  one  half  the  retail  sales  In  the  large 
metropolitan  markets.  By  keeping  the  whole- 
sale price  down  and  raising  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  they  can  increase  their  profits. 

"In  1969  the  retail  price  of  beef  rose  stead- 
ily. By  the  end  of  the  year  the  chain  stores 
were  paying  the  wholesaler  only  one  cent 
more  a  pound  for  It — but  were  charging  the 
consumer  10  cents  more  a  pound." 

One  farmer,  A.  Martin,  predicted  that  the 
trend  Is  leading  America  toward  a  feudal 
set-up.  with  "peasants"  working  the  land. 
"When  we  get  to  this  position  In  this  cotm- 
try,  we'll  wipe  out  the  middle  class." 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Nixon's  statement  on  school 
desegregation  was  released  several  weeks 
ago,  I  remarked  that  its  message  to  the 
Nation  was  to  do  as  little  as  iwssible. 
Over  the  last  year,  this  has  been  the 
theme  of  the  administration's  actions,  as 
well  as  its  words.  We  have  increasingly 
found  Justice  Department  lawyers  argu- 
ing school  desegregation  cases  on  the  side 
of  school  districts.  We  have  seen  the  only 
administration  official  who  demonstrated 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  principle  of  in- 
tegrated education,  Leon  Panetta,  fired 
for  trying  to  fairly  enforce  the  law.  We 
have  heard  no  criticism  from  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  Cabinet  for  Governor  Blirk's 
defiance  of  a  Federal  court  order,  but 
we  have  heard  them  denounce  Federal 
courts  for  desegregation  decisions  which 
they  consider  "extreme." 

This  failure  of  moral  leadership  is 
stunning  hjrpocrisy  from  gentlemen 
whose  battle  cry  on  other  political  fronts 
is  "law  and  order,"  and  It  threatens  to 
bear  tragic  fruit. 

An  article  entitled  "Dixie  Defiance."  on 
the  front  page  of  the  April  17.  1970. 
Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  docu- 
ments a  rising  climate  of  racial  violence, 
centered  on  opposition  to  constitution- 
ally required  school  desegregation,  en- 
couraged by  the  administration's  artic- 
ulated policy  and  its  actions.  As  the  lead 
pau-agraphs  of  the  article  state: 

The  Nixon  Administration's  easing  of  Fed- 
eral pressures  for  schools  Integration  has 
rekindled  Southern  defiance  reminiscent  of 
the  Dixie  of  a  decade  ago. 

Gov.  Claude  Kirk's  stand  last  week  in  the 
old  orange  school  building  here  caught  the 
headlines.  But  his  stance  of  angry  resistance 
Is  showing  up  in  statehouses  from  here  to 
Louisiana.  And  the  new  mood  Is  being  ac- 
companied by  an  ugly  wave  of  racist  vio- 
lence— a  fast-growing  but  largely  unnoticed 
outbreak  market  by  bombings  and  burnings 
of  Negro  schools  and  churches  and  the  re- 
emergence  of  white  hate  groups  once  thought 
dead. 

I  note  that  this  climate  m«iy  be  found 
in  northern  tis  well  as  in  southern  com- 
munities where  school  desegregation  has 
been  required. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  good 
sense  and  decency  of  the  vast  majority 
wiU  prevail.  But  the  willingness  of  the 
administration  to  play  politics  with  an 
issue  which  so  vitally  affects  the  lives  of 
school  children  sets  a  sorry  example  for 
those  less  sensible  and  less  decent. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  xman^mous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  prii|ted  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
Dtns    Ddtancx:    Kirk's    Stand    Points    Up 

Rknxw/o.  or  Resistance  to  SrHOOL  Inte- 
gration 

(By  NeU  M&xwell) 

Bradsnton.  Pla. — The  Nixon  Administra- 
tions easing  of  Federal  pressures  for  school 
IntegraUon  has  relUndled  Southern  defl&nce 
reminiscent  of  the  Dixie  of  a  d«cade  ago. 

Gov.  Claude  Kirks  stand  last  week  In  the 
old  orange  school  building  her*  caught  the 
headlines.  But  his  stance  of  ang^y  resistance 
Is  showing  up  In  statehouses  from  here  to 
Louisiana.  And  the  new  mood  Is  being  ac- 
complished by  an  ugly  wave  o:  racist  vio- 
lence— a  fast-growing  but  large  y  unnoticed 
outbreak  marked  by  bombings  end  burnings 
of  Negro  schools  and  churches  and  the  re- 
emergence  of  white  hate  groups  <  ince  thought 
dead. 

Southern  segregationist  leadeis  say  Wash- 
ington's slackening  of  past  efforts  to  Inte- 
grate schools  has  heartened  tiem  greatly. 
They  see  new  hope  In  reassert  ng  old  atti- 
tudes of  fervent  resistance,  attitudes  that 
in  the  past  couple  of  years  ha<  been  aban- 
doned as  futile. 

The  change  has  been  so  marced  that  the 
South"8  old  enemies — the  Dejartment  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  ind  the  Jus- 
tice Department — are  now  conildered  alUee 
In  the  fight  against  the  remaining  foe.  the 
Federal  coxirts. 

GOVERNOR    KIRK'S    NEW    F  UZND 

The  Manatee  County  case  hei  e  is  one  such 
Instance:  The  Justice  Department  said  last 
weekend  that  It  would  team  \ip  with  Gov. 
Kirk  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  a  Federal 
appeals  court  to  ease  the  term!  of  the  Inte- 
gration plan  a  Federal  district  c  ourt  imposed 
here.  Both  Gov.  Kirk  and  local  ^hltes  in  this 
Gulf  Coast  county  object  heatedly  to  th<» 
court-ordered  plan  because  It  calls  for  buslLg 
of  whites  to  predominantly  1  ilack  schools 
and  busing  of  blacks  to  iiostly  white 
schools — a  procedure  President  Nixon  has 
criticized  himself. 

Just  a  few  days  earlier  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment attacked  another  Pedeial  court  for 
overzealousness  In  ordering  busing  of  stu- 
dent«  In  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  altlclsm  fol- 
lowed a  statement  by  President  Nixon  last 
month,  declaring  that  he  corslders  school 
segregation  resulting  from  resilential  segre- 
gation to  be  "lawful"  and  rej  feting  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  Ihe  President 
tossed  aside  a  number  of  recen  t  decisions  by 
state  and  Federal  courts  order  ng  busing  as 
"untypical"  and  said  he  will  "not  consider 
them  as  precedents  to  guide  A  Imlnlstratlon 
policy." 

The  Presidential  statement  was  foreshad- 
owed late  last  year  when  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment moved  In  court  to  delay  integration  In 
Mississippi.  The  move  surprlaedland  delighted 
officials  of  that  state.  I 

The  Administration  hasn't  Explicitly  told 
the  South  It  Is  off  the  hook,  jbut  some  ex- 
perts feel  that  to  do  so  In  the  face  of  Its  ac- 
tions would  be  redundant.  Iieon  Panetta. 
fired  recently  as  the  Government's  top  Inte- 
gration strategist,  bitterly  suggests  Mr.  Nix- 
on's policy  has  gone  beyon 
neglect"  suggested  by  adviser 
nlhan  and  is  now  In  a  state 
retreat." 


the  "benign 
el  P.  Moy- 
'malignant 


Any  doubt  about  the  postur^  of  resistance 
Southern  leaders  have  assumed  Is  dispelled 
In  a  chat  with  Gov.  John  ^^cKelthen  of 
Ix>ulalana,  whose  promises  of  "defiance"  are 
echoed  by  others  such  as  Gtov.  John  Bell 
Williams  of  Mississippi  and  Gov.  Albert  Brew- 
er of  Alabama.  Mr.  McKelthen  |  >aces  back  and 


forth  In  the  den  of  the  colvmined  governor's 
mansion  In  Baton  Rouge  and  adopts  the 
rhetoric  of  the  late  Martin  Luther  King  In 
calling  for  Southern  whites  to  come  forth 
and  man  the  barricades. 

"We're  going  to  shake  this  country  If 
necessary."  declares  the  governor.  "We  will 
not  sit  at  the  back  of  the  bus.  We're  not 
going  to  accept  second-class  citizenship. 
We'll  do  whatever  we  need  to  do  to  get 
Justice — Including  defiance  If  need  be." 

"We  won't  bum  and  loot  and  bomb  build- 
ings like  they  do  in  New  York,"  the  governor 
says,  "but  we  will  do  whatever  It  takes  .  .  . 
short  of  violence.  It  looks  Uke  the  only  way 
you  can  get  Justice  Is  defiance." 

That's  tough  talk,  but  it's  also  vague. 
Gov.  McKelthen's  current  strategy,  as  well 
as  that  of  some  of  his  counterparts  In  other 
Dixie  states,  seems  to  be  to  resist  as  much 
as  necessary  to  fend  off  cwnplete  Integration, 
fighting  mainly  through  the  courts. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  said  It  will 
no  longer  rely  on  cutoffs  of  Federal  funds 
to  press  for  Integrated  schools,  a  tactic  used 
successfully  by  Washington  over  the  past 
several  years  and  one  that  left  Southerners 
few  means  to  fight  back.  Instead,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  said  that  where  It  faces 
total  local  recalcitrance  It  wlU  use  the  courts 
to  enforce  compliance — an  Involved,  tedious 
process  and  one  that  permits  Southern  poli- 
ticians to  wage  counterattacks.  (An  Admin- 
istration official  says  the  Justice  Department 
plans  to  file  five  statewide  school  desegrega- 
tion suits  soon,  similar  to  one  filed  a  few 
months  ago  In  Georgia.  That  suit  wovild  re- 
quire a  lesser  degree  of  integration  than  that 
ordered  recently  by  Federal  courts.) 

Several  Southern  states  In  the  past  few 
months  have  hurriedly  passed  new  laws 
copied  after  one  in  New  York  State  that  has 
the  effect  of  banning  busing  to  achieve  Inte- 
gration. Says  Gov.  McKelthen:  "We  didn't 
want  to  take  a  chance  on  ours  being  ruled 
unconstitutional,  so  we  made  It  Just  like 
New  York's — we  even  Included  a  grammati- 
cal error  they  made."  The  Loulsltuia  law 
passed  quickly  in  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  called  for  that  sole  purpose  In 
February. 

At  the  capltol  building  In  Jackson,  Miss., 
Gov.  Williams  says  there's  nothing  new  about 
hia  determined  defiance  to  Integration,  but  he 
new  sees  new  hope.  "We  don't  expect  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  form  or  an  Instant  reversal." 
he  says,  "but  at  least  we  are  receiving  sym- 
pathy where  before  we  were  condemned." 

Like  most  Southerners.  Gov.  Williams  first 
opposed  and  then  embraced  "freedom  of 
choice"  school  enrollment,  which  theoreti- 
cally permits  any  child,  white,  or  black,  to 
choose  the  school  he  wants  to  attend.  Free- 
dom of  choice  was  first  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  tool  of  Integration.  But 
Invariably  It  resulted  In  a  perpetuation  of 
predominantly  black  schools.  Some  blacks 
chose  white  schools,  but  many,  out  of  fear  or 
preference,  did  not.  Hardly  any  whites  chose 
black  schools.  The  courts  eventually  ruled 
that  the  policy  Is  Insufficient  where  It  does 
not  eliminate  segregation. 

"Very  frankly,  we  did  not  think  (freedom 
of  choice)  would  work,"  says  Gov.  Williams, 
"but  we've  found  It  to  be  most  acceptable.  It 
leads  to  as  much  Integration  as  people  want 
and  are  willing  to  accept."  The  governor  Is 
hopeful  that  In  the  new  atmosphere  the 
courts  will  be  pushed  by  public  pressure  Into 
reestablishing  freedom  of  choice  as  accept- 
able legal  doctrine.  "The  courts  have  gone 
too  far  for  public  acceptance  around  the 
country,"  he  says. 

Gov.  Kirk  of  Florida,  whose  reliance  on 
direct  defiance  has  apparently  paid  off,  feels 
the  same  way.  It's  true  that  he  failed  to  get 
the  he€u^g  he  had  sought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  he  had  predicted  would 
strike  down  the  controversial  "cross-busing" 
order.  Nor  did  his  pronouncement  that  no 
lower  Federal  court  could  control  his  actions 


as  governor  survive  for  long  against  the 
threat  from  a  district  court  of  fines  of  $10,000 
a  day.  Nonetheless,  Gov.  Kirk's  shdwy  stand 
of  dramatic  resistance  was  followed  by  the 
Justice  Department's  move  to  Join  him  In 
seeking  an  appeals  court  review  of  the  Mana- 
tee County  integration  plan.  That  lesson 
hasn't  been  lost  on  Southern  politicians  else- 
where. 

mtzo  Birr  not  dead 

In  states  such  as  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
whose  leaders  have  long  been  the  staunchest 
advocates  of  defiance,  observers  say  there  has 
been  an  even  more  militant  tone  in  recent 
months.  Listen  to  Georgia  Gov.  Lester  Mad- 
dox  urging  defiance  In  a  recent  never-say-dle 
speech  to  an  Optimist  Club:  "If  I  am  held  In 
contempt  of  court,  It  will  be  only  because  the 
actions  of  the  court  were  contemptible.  We 
are  tired,  but  we  are  not  dead.  We  have  lost 
much,  but  we  have  not  lost  all.  God  forgive 
us  If  we  surrender  while  one  of  us  still 
stands." 

Resistance  In  Dixie  has  also  been  encour- 
aged by  the  tone  of  recent  articles  in  the  na- 
tional press — articles  regarded  by  segrega- 
tionists as  sympathetic  because  they  have 
criticized  forced  Integration.  Magazine  col- 
umnist Stewart  Alsop  recently  questioned  the 
value  of  continued  pressing  for  Integration, 
and  other  Journalists,  In  publications  both 
right  and  left  expressed  similar  doubts. 
"What  they  are  saying  now  Is  confirmation  of 
what  us  racists  and  bigots  have  held  all 
along,"  William  Simmons,  executive  director 
of  the  Citizens  Council  of  America,  based  In 
Jackson,  Miss.,  says  with  a  grin. 

The  racist  violence  that  has  accompanied 
the  official  defiance  across  the  South  has  dis- 
mayed students  of  civil  rights  and  Southern- 
ers sympathetic  to  integration. 

In  Forrest  City,  Ark.,  the  Negro  commu- 
nity center  was  burned  late  last  month.  A 
few  weeks  before  two  nearby  Negro  churches 
were  burned.  A  bomb  exploded  and  a  cross 
was  burned  on  the  front  lawn  of  a  school 
board  member  in  Forrest  City. 

Near  GreenvlUe,  Miss.,  three  Negro 
churches  were  burned  to  the  ground  one 
week-end  late  last  month.  The  Incident 
prompted  the  Delta  Democrat-Times  to  re- 
flect on  the  burnings  In  this  fashion:  "We 
thought  that  Mississippi  had  passed  beyond 
the  day  when  they  would  occur.  Last  week- 
end proved  us  wrong." 

THE  VIOLENT  BOTTTH 

Earlier,  bomb  threats  were  received  at  sev- 
eral largely  black  schools  In  the  GreenvlUe 
area,  one  of  which  was  recently  Integrated, 
another  which  Is  soon  to  be  Integrated.  In 
Msben,  >dls8.,  a  Negro  school  was  biimed  the 
day  before  the  faculty  was  to  integrate  In 
February.  Last  month  a  Negro  chvirch  out- 
side Carthage,  Miss.,  was  bombed.  A  Negro 
community  center  in  West  Point,  Miss.,  re- 
cently was  burned,  and  shortly  thereafter  a 
bomb  exploded  at  the  county  courthoxise.  Po- 
lice arrested  several  Negroes,  including  the 
director  of  the  bumed-out  community  cen- 
ter, on  a  conspiracy  charge  In  connection 
with  the  bombing. 

In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  bomb  scares  recently 
disrupted  several  high  schools  that  had  been 
Integrated  for  years  with  no  such  threats. 
Last  month  there  were  two  bomb  threats  at 
Columbus,  Miss.,  Junior  high  schools,  and  in 
Jackson  there  were  three  cross  bximlngs  in 
one  night  recently.  In  Gainesville,  Fla.,  a 
shotgun  blast  hit  the  school  superintendent's 
home  and  a  rash  of  racial  clashes  In  schools 
led  the  sherlll  last  weekend  to  threaten  to 
post  armed  deputies  In  every  classroom  and 
in  lavatories  to  restore  order. 

In  an  Incident  In  February,  a  group  ol 
students  from  largely  black  Tougaloo  College 
outside  Jackson,  Miss.,  were  arrested  and 
claimed  they  were  badly  beaten  after  a  boy- 
cott march  In  nearby  Mendenhall.  One  stu- 
dent, after  his  release,  reported:  "After  they 
had  taken  me  inside  of  this  Jailhouaa,  I  asked 
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one  (of  the  officers)  for  my  Constitutional 
rights.  He  said,  'Nigger,  I'm  going  to  give  you 
your  constitutional  rights,  your  marching 
rights  and  your  civil  rights,"  and  that's  when 
he  kicked  me  and  the  rest  of  them  com- 
menced to  beat  me  with  blackjacks  and  billy 
clubs  and  started  kicking  me  and  stomping 
me." 

The  Rev.  John  Perkins,  a  Negro  leader  who 
went  to  the  Jail  to  seek  the  students'  release, 
says:  "I  was  met  at  the  door  by  these  police- 
men and  the  sheriff,  and  they  said.  'ThU  Is  a 
different  ball  game,'  and  they  began  to  crack 
me  over  the  head.  .  .  . "  Sheriff  J.  R.  Edwards 
denies  the  minister  and  students  were 
beaten.  Gov.  Williams  also  says  the  claims  of 
police  violence  are  "exaggerated." 
hate  croup  reemerces 
There  has  been  a  rash  of  school  clashes  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  serious  enough  to 
make  local  news  In  spots  such  as  Dorchester 
County,  S.C,  and  Sarasota  and  Jacksonville 
here  In  Florida.  The  Jacksonville  outbreak 
was  followed  by  protest  marches  by  white 
parents  led  by  a  hate  group  most  Southern- 
ers thought  had  faded  away — the  National 
States  Rights  Party. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Is  conducting  a  survey  to  measure  the  new 
upsurge  of  violence  and  intimidation  across 
the  South.  "We  feel  It's  important  to  call 
attention  nationally  to  what  Is  happening." 
says  Miss  Constance  Curry,  a  Southern  field 
worker  for  the  committee. 

Some  Southerners  fear  more  violence  Is 
likely.  "I  don't  see  how  It's  avoidable,"  says 
Paul  Anthony,  director  of  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council  m  Atlanta.  "All  the  things 
coming  out  of  Washington  these  days  and 
the  new  defiance  by  leaders  just  can't  help 
but  encourage  a  greater  degree  of  white  re- 
sistance— and  the  only  way  some  people 
know  how  to  respond  is  with  violence."  Mr. 
Anthony  fears  the  resurgence  of  violence  will 
be  more  dangerous  than  past  bloodletting, 
which  was  largely  onesided,  with  whites  at- 
tacking blacks.  "Negroes  aren't  going  to  take 
another  wave  of  violence  nonvlolently,"  he 
says.  "They  are  going  to  give  back  whatever 
they  get." 

That  hasnt  happened  yet,  but  Negro  lead- 
ers agree  that  it  may.  W.  J.  Hunter,  a  black 
grocery  store  owner  and  a  member  of  the 
county  school  board  in  Lamar,  S.C  says  an- 
other Incident  in  that  city  could  trigger  real 
trouble.  Whites  In  Lamar  last  month  over- 
turned buses  carrying  black  children  to  for- 
merly white  schools.  CMtlcs  of  VS.  R^. 
Albert  W.  Watson  have  since  accused  him  of 
stlrlng  up  hate  a  few  days  before  the  out- 
breaks In  a  fiery  defiance  speech  at  a  freedom 
of  choice  rally  In  the  county.  Warns  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  black  school  board  member: 
"People  will  only  take  so  much.  If  (the 
whites)  hurt  some  kid  seriously,  then  this 
whole  thing  will  blow  off  and  nobody  can 
stop  It." 

THE  DEATH  OF  WALTER  REUTHER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Wal- 
ter Reuther's  death  Is  a  staggering  loss 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice. 

His  life  has  been  a  great  rallying  stand- 
ard for  those  who  seek  economic  and 
civil  justice  and  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
of  war. 

He  said  a  few  months  ago  during  the 
South  Carolina  hospital  workers'  strike: 

Black  Is  beautiful.  White  is  beautiful. 
But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  are  white  and 
black  together. 

That  was  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
compassion  which  guided  Walter  Reu- 
ther's life.  And  that  is  the  spirit  in  which 
we  must  continue. 

Our  entire  Nation  will  mourn  the  loss 


of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuther  and  the 
companions  who  died  with  them  in  the 
tragic  airplane  crash.  My  deepest  sym- 
pathy goes  to  the  surviving  family  mem- 
bers, and  to  Mr.  Reuther's  special  friends 
in  the  labor  movement. 


WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  imderstand  that  recent  waves  of 
student  protest  have  by  and  large  been 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  right  to  disagree. 
Because  most  of  these  yoxmg  people  ac- 
cept what  we  have  taught  them,  they 
have  sought  to  tell  us  of  their  deep  dis- 
affection with  the  expansion  of  an  end- 
less war.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  cause  of  all  this  very  vocal  disagree- 
ment was  the  actual  widening  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  into  an  Indochinese  con- 
flict. The  students  did  not  go  out  on 
strike  across  the  land,  mainly  peacefully, 
just  for  a  lark.  They  were  provoked  by 
the  purposeful  expansion  of  the  war  by 
their  Government.  There  have  been  ex- 
cesses, to  be  sure,  on  both  sides.  Yet  we 
must  keep  in  sight  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  young  peo- 
ple have  sought  to  express  their  disen- 
chantment with  the  administration's 
widening  of  the  war  through  legitimate 
mesms  of  disagreement  provided  for  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  want  our  youth  to  lose  faith 
in  legitimate  forms  of  protest.  We  should 
not  ignore  the  causes  of  such  dissent  and 
pretend  it  does  not  exist.  These  young 
people  are  the  ones  whose  generation  is 
called  upon  to  fill  the  ranks.  They  are 
the  ones  who  must  sacrifice  the  most  in 
a  physical  sense.  We  must  recognize 
that  we  are  destroying  our  own  credi- 
bility by  not  listening  to  their  pleas— 
for  that  is  what  most  of  their  protest 
really  is  all  about. 

A  group  of  law  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  Law  School  has 
succinctly  put  their  position  in  the  form 
of  a  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

From  a  Statement  bt  a  Group  or  Law  Stu- 
dents  AT  THE   UNIVERSITT   OF  NEW    MEXICO 

School  of  Law 

Deeply  disturbed  at  the  Implications  of 
the  events  at  Kent  State  University,  we  the 
students  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
School  of  Law  feel  that  we  can  no  longer  re- 
main sUent  and  only  hope  that  our  con- 
cern is  not  too  late.  Believing  that  m  this 
moment  of  crisis,  faUure  to  state  a  position 
approaches  criminal  neglect,  we  must  state 
our  beUefs. 

There  Is  evidence  that  many  poUtlcal  lead- 
ers and  a  significant  portion  of  the  nation's 
populace  view  dissent  as  somehow  harmful 
or  evil  by  Its  very  nature.  But  our  heritage 
is  the  right  to  free  speech  and  assembly.  If 
the  right  Is  to  survive  for  us  aU,  It  must  In- 
clude the  right  of  a  person  to  express  un- 
popular views  without  fear  of  government 
repression.  The  events  at  Kent  State  seemed 
to  show  that  freedom  of  ^>eech  has  been 
gravely  abused,  and  that  government  power 
has  also  been  gravely  abused,  with  devastat- 
ing results.  The  first  amendment  to  the  con- 


stitution does  not  condone  violent  exercise 
of  the  right  of  free  expression.  Neither  Is  ex- 
cessive force  In  the  suppression  of  violence 
permitted.  The  wisdom  of  free  expression 
without  violence  Is  again  demonstrated  when 
death  Is  the  alternative. 

Existing  tension  among  the  universities, 
the  communities  and  the  governments  which 
support  them  has  been  severely  aggravated 
by  situations  which  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  develop.  Existing  channels  of  com- 
munication. Including  administration  and 
student  government,  have  been  neglected.  On 
the  occasion  when  existing  channels  have 
been  used,  the  reaction  of  campus  adminis- 
tration generally  has  been  Insufficient  to  meet 
legitimate  requests  of  socially  conscious  stu- 
dents. Requests  have  become  demands,  and 
demands  have  become  unreasonable,  to  the 
point  where  communication  in  any  real  sense 
Is  crumbling.  Government  has  added  to  the 
polarization  by  statements  further  alienating 
the  moderate  here-to-fore  concerned  with 
legitimate  goals.  The  radical  arugment  that 
present  communication  Is  worthless  is  be- 
coming more  attractive  as  each  reasonable 
demand  Is  refused.  The  weapon  of  the  radical 
Is  violence,  and  If  society  Is  to  avoid  violence. 
It  must  answer  the  radical  argument,  not 
contribute  to  Its  effectiveness. 

Existing  lines  of  communication  must  be 
used  by  both  sides  with  Increased  effective- 
ness and  with  open  minds.  Arguments  on 
both  sides  must  be  evaluated  on  their  merits, 
not  based  on  the  character  of  the  speaker 
or  personal  prejudice.  Violence  In  the  exercise 
of  first  amendment  rights  must  be  avoided, 
and  the  training  of  governmental  forces  to 
quell  violence  must  emphasize  the  very  great 
danger  of  overreaction.  Because  of  student 
response  to  troops  on  the  campus,  all  reason- 
able measures  short  of  their  use  should  be 
exhausted  before  this  drastic  step  Is  taken. 

If  existing  or  new  means  of  communication 
do  not  begin  to  work,  and  very  soon,  the 
tragedy  of  Kent  State  wlU  be  repeated  until 
the  university  as  a  source  of  new  Ideas  will 
be  destroyed.  We  must  recognize  that  nar- 
rowing of  the  right  of  student  dissent  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  fundamental  right  of  free 
spee<^  for  us  all. 


OMICA  AND  RUDY  JUAREZ.  A  NON- 
VIOLENT WAY  TO  EQUALITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor,  I  have  been  following 
closely  the  careers  of  emerging  leaders 
among  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers and  their  families. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Washington  Post  of  Simday, 
April  26,  1970,  contained  a  feature  arti- 
cle by  reporter  Bruce  Galphln  on  Rudy 
Juarez  and  OMICA.  Like  other  farm- 
worker leaders  throughout  the  Nation, 
including  Cesar  Chavez  of  the  United 
Farmworkers  Organizing  Committee, 
Juarez  is  devoted  to  nonviolence  as  the 
only  method  of  achieving  self-dignity 
and  the  respect  of  others. 

OMICA — Organized  Migrants  in  Com- 
munity Action — is  the  community  or- 
ganization that  Juarez  has  developed  in 
Florida  with  the  assistance  of  hundreds 
of  fellow  workers  and  church  and  labor 
leads.  It  is  concerning  itself  with  help- 
ing migrants  deal  with  State  and  Feder- 
al assistance  agencies  on  Issues  such  as 
housing,  food  programs,  and  health  care. 
It  advises  laborers  on  their  work  rights; 
it  tries  to  resolve  grievances;  and,  It  at- 
tempts to  overcome  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. OMICA  is  also  organizing  to  ob- 
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tain  coverage  for  farmworkers  that  have 
for  so  long  been  excluded  from  basic  so- 
cial and  worker  benefit  a^d  protective 
legislation. 

I  think  this  kind  of  community  orga- 
nization, in  which  migrants  themselves 
are  asserting  themselves  fo^  the  solution 
of  their  own  problems  shoujd  be  encour- 
aged, not  discouraged;  stiinulated,  not 
repressed.  We  must  be  awa^  that  every 
day  that  we  perpetuate  the!  second  class 
citizenship  of  farmworkersj  the  greater 
the  strain  we  place  on  thejcommitment 
to  nonviolence  to  which  the  members  of 
OMICA  have  dedicated  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  un4nimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  26.  1970,  and  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  Rudy  Juarez  in  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee  last  June 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioki.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OMICA:   A  NoNVTOLE^^^  Wat  to  EquAUrr — 

"Wb  Want  Laws  To  Let  u4  Staito  Up  on 

Otni  Own' 

(By  Bruoe  Galphfei) 

HotcESTEAO.  Pla. — A  movle  Producer  prob- 
ably would  not  cast  Rudolf o|  Juarez  as  the 
leader  of  a  revolution.  He'i  a  little  too 
chunky  for  a  mountain  guerrlUa  role;  he's 
generally  siinny-tempered;  ana  while  he  can 
work  up  some  ardor  speaking  about  tbe 
plight  of  bis  people,  bis  vol^  generally  l5 
calm  and  quiet. 

But  at  31.  Rudy  Juarez  isl  the  emerging 
champion  of  one  of  Americans  smaller  mi- 
norities— the  140,000  or  so  lahprers  who  pick 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  In  [south  Florida 
most  of  the  year,  then  follow  tjhe  crops  north 
in  late  spring. 

Some  refer  to  Mm  as  "thel  Cesar  Chavez 
of  the  Florida  migrant  workers."  And  while 
Juarez  is  not.  like  the  leader  of  the  Cali- 
fornia grape  harvesters,  talking  now  about 
unionization  or  boycotts,  be  shares  with 
Chavez  a  belief  in  nonviolence  and  a  deter- 
mination to  earn  the  respec^  of  others  for 
his  people. 

The  question  among  the  ihlgrants,  most 
of  them  Spanish -speaking  Americans,  Is 
whether  change  will  oome  tarough  Juarez' 
peaceful  revolution  or  through  violent  pres- 
sures applied  on  the  system  By  young  mili- 
tants calling  themselves  Los  Ghicanos. 

These  young  people,  numperlng  in  the 
hundreds,  are  bitter  about  the  treatment  of 
their  parents  and  themselvesl  Many  of  the 
men  are  military  veterans,  I  rained  in  the 
use  of  firearms  and  ezplosivK,  and  ready, 
some  say.  to  use  them. 

EAGLE    ON    A    BCK^ 

a^^ 


For   now.    the   Chlcanos 
eagle  emblem   of  Juarez 
ganlzed    Migrants    in 
alongside  the  Chicane  pins 
berets,  and  working  with 
mon  cause.  But  both  groups 
part  company  somewhere 

"I  don't  know."  said  Juarez; 
working  in  the  fields,  I'd  listen 
But  these  kids  dont  listen 
say  'This  is  the  way  It's  going 

Juarez    Is    a    second- 
worker    whose    family 
across  the  country  from  Texas. 

"I  never  stayed  In  one  pi; 
to  complete  my  education." 
"I  was  in  13  schools  and  go; 
grade." 

Juarez  married  when  he 
his  wife  have  seven  children. 
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laborers  there:  About  8Va  months  on  South 
Florida  truck  farms,  then  north  In  May  or 
June  for  another  SVa  months. 

He  might  never  have  broken  out  of  that 
rut,  he  says,  except  for  "some  very  helpful 
VISTA  volunteers.  They  were  telling  me 
about  a  different  kind  of  world,  telling  me 
about  beaches,  telling  me  about  amusement 
parks  .  .  .  there  are  people  here  who  don't 
even  know  there's  a  beach  over  there.  All 
they  know  is  the  road  from  Texas  and  the 
camp  where  they're  put." 

Soon  thereafter,  Juarez  became  an  Inves- 
tigator for  an  OEO-funded  private  agency 
called  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services. 

OBCANIZEO    IN    SECRET 

His  work  with  the  legal  service,  Juarez 
said,  "gave  me  time  to  learn  and  gave  me 
courage." 

During  his  time  with  the  legal  service, 
Juarez  and  some  friends  began  organizing 
the  migrants.  That  was  Z\'^  years  ago,  and 
they  worked  for  more  than  a  year  in  secrecy, 
because  association  with  any  organization 
that  had  even  the  hint  of  a  union  could  cost 
a  worker  his  Job. 

OMICA.  which  Is  not  a  union.  Is  concern- 
ing Itself  with  helping  migrants  deal  with 
state  and  federal  assistance  agencies,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  occasionally  police 
courts:  advising  laborers  of  their  work 
rights;  trying  to  resolve  grievances  of 
workers  against  their  bosses;  and  lobby- 
ing for  legislation  that  would  extend  mini- 
mum wage  and  workmen's  compensation 
protection  to  migrants,  and  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  own  decent  homes. 

It  costs  $1  to  Join  OMICA,  and  $6  a  year 
for  dues.  About  4000  workers  are  listed  as 
members,  and  only  part  of  them  are  regular 
dues-payers. 

The  strength  of  the  M^gnlzatlon,  how- 
ever, Juarez  contends,  is  not  in  actual  mem- 
bership, but  In  the  re^>ect  It  has  gained 
among  the  workers — In  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  manage  to  slip  word  of  trouble  In 
the  fields  to  OMICA  representatives. 

OMICA's  only  office  is  an  abandoned  store 
In  the  little  town  of  Homestead,  about  30 
miles  southwest  of  Miami.  On  the  glass  of  the 
front  door  is  painted  a  dark  hand  clasping  a 
light  hand  in  a  handshake,  and  the  legend 
"razas  unidas" — races  vmlted. 

FOUNDATION  GRANT 

OMICA'S  flnanclai  base  is  a  grant  of  $17.- 
500  from  the  Field  Foundation.  The  money 
is  supplemented  by  dues,  church  donations 
and  funds  raised  from  fiestas. 

"We  don't  like  to  stay  in  the  office," 
Juarez  said.  "We  spend  most  of  our  time  out 
In  the  camps  and  out  In  the  fields." 

Several  of  his  associates  came  and  went, 
from  the  office  some  Just  listening,  others 
Joining  in  for  a  while — Joe  Alexander,  a 
former  labor  contractor:  James  (Jaime) 
Baldwin,  who  is  sort  of  office  manager;  Inez 
Flgueroa,  a  brown  beret  Chicano  from 
Tampa:  an  OEO  worker;  a  radio  engineer, 
others. 

Periodically  the  talk  was  punctuated  by 
migrants  reporting  their  problems:  a  child 
injured  at  school  who  had  been  turned 
away  by  a  hospital  and  had  to  be  driven  for 
nearly  an  hour  to  a  free  clinic;  a  man  whose 
truck  had  been  damaged  in  a  collision  and 
needed  help  with  his  insurance  papers;  an 
old  man  baffled  by  the  bureaucratese  Spain- 
ish  of  a  federal  agency;  a  mother  who  re- 
ported "there  were  13  scorpions  under  my 
baby's  bed." 

"It's  not  charity  we  want."  Juarez  says. 
"We  want  laws  to  let  us  stand  up  on  otir  own 
two  feet." 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  la  well 
aware  of  our  problems.  No  more  surveys 
need  to  be  made." 

WHAT    MAKES    A    RESIDENT? 

Because  of  their  yearly  movement.  It  Is 
difficult  for  migrants  to  establish  themselves 


as  legal  residents  of  Florida.  "We're  here  8V2 
months  a  year.  A  rich  man  can  go  to  Mexico 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  he's  still  a 
resident.  But  a  Chicano  Is  gone  only  31/2 
months,  and  he's  not,"  Juarez  said. 

Housing  Is  a  persistent  woe.  Few  workers 
can  afford  to  hold  a  house  or  apartment 
during  the  summer  months  when  they  are 
away.  When  they  return  in  the  fall,  there 
Is  always  a  scramble. 

In  a  typical  work  camp,  a  family  pays  (24 
a  week  for  a  two-room  unit — one  room  10- 
by-14  feet  and  the  other  6-by-lO  feet,  with 
the  nearest  running  water  several  hundred 
feet  away.  Juarez  says : 

"We  need  low-cost  housing — individually 
owned  homes.  Not  Just  someone  coming  In 
and  saying  'here  they  are.'  We  need  to 
participate  in  the  planning  and  have  the 
say-so,  so  we  can  learn  about  these  things  .  .  . 

"We  need  to  be  able  to  negotiate  with 
the  farmers,  to  buy  food  and  homes,  to  stay 
in  one  place  and  get  better-paying  Jobs." 

The  threat  of  mechanization  haunts  the 
migrants.  There  already  are  mechanical 
bean-pickers,  and  there  are  rumors  of  ma- 
chines for  harvesting  tomatoes  and  cucum- 
bers. 

Many  workers  would  like  part-time  "reg- 
ular" Jobs  but  poor  education  Is  a  barrier, 
and  so  is  discrimination. 

NO  JOBS  FOR  23 

An  OEO  worker  said  he  recently  helped 
23  brown  people  prepare  applications  for 
Jobs  at  a  new  department  store.  None  was 
hired. 

"If  you're  a  migrant,  you  will  always  be  a 
migrant,"  Juarez  declared.  "And  If  you're 
brown,  you're  a  migrant." 

"The  migrant  j)eople  are  a  very  peaceful 
people,"  Joe  Alexander  said.  "When  they 
are  hungry,  they  don't  break  in  a  store.  They 
don't  steal  money.  They  Just  tighten  their 
belts. 

"We  don't  want  to  destroy  property.  We 
don't  want  to  burn  the  boss'  house.  But 
there's  a  militant  in  everybody." 

"Would  they  rather  have  us  get  our  people 
together,"  Juarez  asked,  "and  fight  and 
see  who  has  the  most  guts?  Is  this  what  the 
United  States  wants?  This  is  what  I'm  afraid 
of." 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Flgueroa,  fingering 
his  brown  beret. 

Excerpts  From  Statement  of  Rodolfo  Juarez 

Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 

cratort  Labor,  June   10.   1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, of  all  things  I  have  said  I  hope  you 
have  paid  attention.  With  all  my  heart  I  have 
presented  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
existed  since  past  generations  and  continue 
to  exist  to  this  day.  I  have  lived  them,  ex- 
perienced them,  and  suffered  them.  This  is 
not  hearsay.  I  am  sure  that  others  have  told 
you  the  same  things  I  have  spoke  about. 
Some  of  you  have  seen  them  with  your  own 
eyes.  We  have  no  reason  to  lie  for  we  have 
nothing  to  loose  Tor  we  have  never  had  any- 
thing. Those  who  have  spoken  against  us, 
have  because  of  profits,  others  for  their  own 
personal  gain,  some  have,  because  they,  too, 
suffer  and  really  don't  understand  who  is  to 
blame  and  because  they  misinterpret  our 
needs  to  charity  they  tend  to  be  against  us. 

But  more  and  more  people  are  Joining  to- 
gether and  soon  there  will  be  enough  people 
to  keep  men  In  power  who  will  make,  pass 
and  enforce  laws  that  will  be  fair  and  equal 
to  all  Americans,  Just  as  there  will  be  enough 
people  to  bring  down  those  in  power  who  are 
favorable  to  one  group  only  because  of  per- 
sonal gain. 

Therefore,  discriminatory  legislation  prac- 
tices should  continue  no  more.  The  migrant 
worker  should  be  covered  by  the  National 
Labor  relations  act  with  additional  favorable 
rights  as  well  as  workman's  compensation 
laws,    unemployment   compensation,    tnsur- 
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ance  laws.  Social  Security,  must  be  enforced 
and  reinforced.  Housing  code  laws  should 
also  be  enforced  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  housing  provided  to  him.  Programs  such 
as  housing  loans,  small  business  loans  which 
the  migrant  has  never  heard  about  until 
others  who  have  recently  come  into  this 
nation. 

Let's  stop  worrylpg  about  other  nations 
and  do  something  about  our  own.  Do  some- 
thing about  the  migrant  so  he  can  pull  him- 
self out  of  this  repeating  cycle. 

The  men  who  are  in  power  must  fight  hard 
to  make  real  changes  in  society  and  society's 
laws.  Change  all  discriminatory  laws  and 
attitudes.  The  men  who  are  In  power  must 
help  the  powerless  to  gain  power  and  all 
rights  entitled  to  him.  Bad  programs  of  the 
establishment  must  be  eliminated  for  good 
programs.  Those  which  dispute  the  powers 
that  be  and  fight  for  the  poor  must  be  main- 
tained and  encouraged  in  their  activities. 

If  the  poor  are  not  given  extra  encourage- 
ment and  help  in  gaining  power  over  their 
own  lives,  and  Influence  into  the  general 
society  m  order  to  eliminate  poverty;  if  the 
governments,  local  and  national,  do  not 
respond  to  the  real  needs  of  the  poor  through 
traditional  processes,  the  poor  will  find  other 
ways  to  make  their  needs  known  and  to  gain 
power. 

WALTER  REUTHER,  A  MAN  OP 
CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  sadness  I  mourn  the  death  of 
one  of  the  great  men  of  this  century, 
Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers. 

While  Walter  Reuther  was  probably 
best  known  as  a  courageous  and  effective 
leader  of  the  country's  largest  labor 
unions,  his  greatness  rested  not  in  the 
pay  raises  he  secured,  but  in  his  acute 
sense  of  social  conscience  which  made 
him  ask  both  imions  and  management 
to  look  beyond  the  simple  pocketbook 
issues  of  our  time  to  a  concern  for 
brotherhood  and  peace.  He  was  a  de^P 
thinker  and  a  fine  man. 

In  this  time  of  national  doubt  and 
moral  questioning,  the  spirit  of  Walter 
Reuther  will  be  sorely  missed.  I  know 
I  shall.        ^^^^^^____ 

SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Harry  A. 
Blackmun,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  taken  out  of  both 

sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GravelK  The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  the  nomination  of  the  Honor- 
able Harry  A.  Blackmun,  who  Is  now  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  a  position  for 
which  hi;  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
in  1959. 


Judge  Blackmun  has  the  rare  distinc- 
tion, among  other  distinctions,  of  meet- 
ing with  the  complete  approval  of  all 
of  the  judges  of  his  circuit,  with  the 
applause  still  ringing  in  his  ears  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  who  have  practiced 
before  him  during  his  service  on  the 
bench,  with  the  encomiums  of  those  of 
all  different  races  who  have  appeared 
before  him  in  difficult  civil  rights  cases, 
for  example,  and  who  have  said  that  no 
matter  what  the  judge's  decision,  be  it 
for  them  or  against  them,  they  have 
always  felt  him  to  be  a  fairminded,  a 
just,  an  able,  and  a  competent  Judge. 

Judge  Blackmun  is  a  scholar.  He  Is  a 
man  of  notable  compassion,  a  man  of 
saving  humor,  a  deligent  man  who  has 
earned  for  himself  the  respect  of  his 
community. 

He  has  served  in  his  community  of 
Rochester,  Minn.,  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic.  His  contributions  to  civil 
life  have  been  numerous.  He  has  come 
before  us  with  no  known  smd  no  heard-of 
objections  whatever  to  his  advancement 
to  the  highest  Court  of  the  land. 

I  interviewed  Judge  Blackmun.  I  made 
public  statements  that  in  view  of  the 
length  of  time  that  was  taken  to  fill  this 
vacancy,  I  would  not  armoxmce  my  own 
decision  as  to  whether  I  would  vote  for 
Judge  Blackmun  or  not  until  I  had  com- 
pletely satisfied  myself  in  every  way  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  in  depth 
and  through  an  examination  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  that.  I  am 
satisfied.  I  am  convinced  that  Judge 
Blackmun  is  well  qualified  for  this  posi- 
tion on  the  High  Court. 

I  do  not  know  what  his  judgments  will 
be.  If  they  are  like  the  judgments  of  other 
Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court,  there  will 
be  many  a  time  when  I  personally  will 
not  agree  with  them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  end  up 
as  a  strict  constructionist  or  a  loose  con- 
structionist, because  I  do  not  know  which 
is  which  in  some  opinions.  What  I  do 
know  is  that  each  matter  that  comes 
before  Judge  Blackmim  will  be  decided 
by  a  man  whose  head  is  filled  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  whose  mind  is  imbued 
with  wisdom,  smd  whose  heart  has  been 
touched  by  the  infinite  sadness  of  the  in- 
justices which  are  embodied  so  often  in 
the  course  of  the  legal  process  and  end 
with  the  necessity  for  a  decision. 

It  is  said  that  "upon  knowledge  is  a 
house  builded  smd  with  wisdom  shall  its 
chamber  be  filled  with  all  pleasantness 
and  beauteous  riches." 

I  think  that  saying  iUustrates  the  kind 
of  understanding  which  Judge  Blackmun 

has. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  has  ever  been 
a  time  when  understanding,  tolerance, 
and  a  feeling  and  a  reciprocating  of  the 
feeling  of  this  Nation  and  the  trust  this 
Nation  has  in  its  High  Court  has  been 
better  exemplified  than  by  this  designa- 
tion. 

This  is  a  good  man,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  needs  good  men.  This  is  a  wise 
man,  and  the  Supreme  Court  needs  wis- 
dom. We  could  use  a  little  here  from  time 
to  time.  It  Is  always  welcome.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  welcome  on  the  Court. 

I  believe  that  this  appointment  will  re- 


flect credit  upon  the  administration,  up- 
on the  Court,  upon  the  bench,  and  upon 
the  bar. 

This  appointment  illustrates  that  while 
good  judges  msiy  be  hard  to  find,  they 
are  around  and  they  are  available.  And 
this  appointment  indicates  that  the  sys- 
tem works.  The  system  works  sometimes 
with  interruptions,  but  it  works.  And  I 
am  glad  of  that,  because  today  we  hear 
voices  all  over  America  saying,  "The  sys- 
tem does  not  work.  The  establishment 
has  failed  us." 

And  then  some  of  them  blame  the  out- 
come of  their  first,  early  encoimters  In 
life  on  the  establishment.  The  establish- 
ment is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  society. 
It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  organism 
which  exists  to  protect  men  from  each 
other  and  from  their  excesses. 

That  is  why  the  Supreme  Court  exists. 
The  Supreme  Court  Is  not  only  the  court 
of  last  resort,  but  also  of  less  guess.  It 
exists  because  men  can  be  protected  from 
their  own  excesses,  from  their  own  tend- 
encies toward  evil,  smd  it  Is  a  mesms  by 
which  may  be  chsinneled  its  own  tenden- 
cies— I  would  not  call  them  residual,  but 
those  other  tendencies — toward  good 
which  exist  within  the  human  structure. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  give 
up  on  the  system  because  the  system  at 
times  falters,  because  we  Are  bound  at 
times  as  Members  of  the  Senate  to  make 
the  most  difficult  kinds  of  decisions. 

But  I  feel  better  about  the  system 
when  I  talk  to  men  like  Judge  Blackmim 
because  I  think  the  system  needs  men 
of  honor  and  of  integrity,  such  as  he  is; 
it  needs  men  of  scholarly  zeal,  such  sis 
he  has;  it  needs  men  of  articulate  ca- 
pacity and  it  needs  that  understanding 
smd  compsission  which  soften  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  attempts  which 
the  system  makes  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
security  of  people,  to  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple, smd  sibove  everything  else,  as  I  sidd. 
not  only  to  protect  people  sigainst  each 
other  but  also  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue to  live  one  with  smother  within  a 
societal  relationship  which  can  become 
at  lesist  tolerable. 

So  I  use  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Blsu;kmun,  in  a  sense,  as  a  springboard 
to  relesise  some  of  my  own  concerns. 
Those  concerns  run  very  deep.  I  think 
here  in  the  Senate  we  should  plead  for 
some  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
wliich  confront  us  and  our  desire  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  to  find  a  proper  course 
in  our  dehberations;  smd  as  the  chaplain 
said  yesterday,  "To  contend  without 
being  contentious;  to  disagree  without 
being  disagreeable."  We  must  seek  some- 
how to  respect  what  is  so  disturbing  to 
our  people  in  this  coimtry,  particularly 
our  yoimg  people,  and  to  convince  th«n 
that  even  though  they  csmnot  alws^rs 
sigree  with  what  we  are  doing,  at  lesist 
we  are  proceeding  from  honest  motives 
and  a  decent  regard  for  their  great  smd 
deep  distress. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  with  a  great 
deal  of  plesisure  I  join  in  swivocating  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Hon- 
orable Harry  A.  Blackmun.  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  good  and  honorable  judge.  The  Sen- 
ate is  to  be  congratulated.  It  has  this 
opportunity  to  vote  this  afternoon  upon 
his  confirmation. 
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Mr.  MANSPIELX).  Mr.  '»resident,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  what  the 
distingoiished  minority  leaded  has  said.  I 
think  he  has  expressed  his  <Joncem  in  a 
temperate  manner  and  he|  has  made 
Imown  very  well  his  views  re]  ating  to  the 
most  recent  nominee  and  to  lie  Coxirt  as 
well. 

I  have  never  met  Judge  Blackmun. 
All  I  hear  about  him  is  good.  I  would  an- 
ticipate his  confirmation  and  come  the 
hour  of  2:30,  when  the  Senpte  votes,  it 
may  be  that  he  will  be  confltmed  unani- 
mously. 

When  we  vote  to  confirm  a  Presidential 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  we 
exercise  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
Once  a  nominee  is  confirmed  it  is  official. 
In  the  case  of  a  Justice  of  ttie  Supreme 
Court  it  means  office  for  life ;  subject  to 
removal  only — and  I  stress  only — by  im- 
peachment under  the  most  serious  cir- 
cumstances. Those  circumstances  are 
few  and  the  cases  of  removal  rare  indeed. 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Crnirt  are — as 
they  should  be — independent:  they  func- 
tion within  the  Judiciary,  a  separate 
branch  apart  from  the  executive  and 
the  legislative — and  in  thiaj  instance  I 
stress  "the  Executive."  In  shbrt.  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  stand  at  the  head 
of  an  essential  component  »f  the  triad 
which  is  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  all  too  of teni  in  the  past, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  will  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  this  nominee.  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  p&\e  main- 
tained relationships  that  hajve  been  too 
close  to  Presidents  of  the  Uiiited  States. 
In  my  judgment,  a  Justice  should  not  be- 
come a  casual  visitor  to  the  white  House ; 
he  should  remember  the  line  6f  demarca- 
tion that  is  so  carefully  drawn  between 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  white  Hoiise 
and  the  very  precise  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Supreme  Court  ind  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government. 

I  would  hope  also  that  theie  people  on 
whom  such  great  honor  is  bestowed  would 
consider  the  possibility  of  spending  more 
time  attending  to  their  duties  and  that 
the  3-  or  4-month  vacation  which  has 
become  coounon  and  perhaps  was  under- 
standable in  the  past,  would  be  ended. 
Not  only  Supreme  Court  Jus  tices  but  all 
Federal  judges  should  operate  on  a  year- 
roimd  basis  to  eliminate  tlie  pileup  of 
cases,  to  assure  speedy  trials  as  is  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution  and  lo  bring  the 
Judiciary  up  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  Senate  is  be- 
coming an  institution  oper  siting  on  a 
year-round  basis  so  should  t  ie  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  lower  courts  function 
throughout  the  year.  I  hopt.  with  ihis 
little  stricture,  that  some  of  these  words 
may  be  heard — although  I  doubt  it — by 
these  gentlemen,  these  Justiees,  and  the 
Judges  in  the  Federal  judiciary  system 
that  have  a  year-round  responsibility.  I 
would  like  to  see  them  all  stay  on  the 
Job  for  12  or  11  months.  I  Would  hope 
that  the  work  of  the  courts  could  be 
handled  more  expeditiously,  ^t  Is  work  of 
the  highest  importance  in  dur  society: 
work  that  is  vital  to  the  strfngth  of  all 
of  our  institutions. 

lilr.  President,  I  suggest  th^  absence  of 
a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAMILIES  OF POWS  NEED  HELP,  RE- 
ASSURANCE, AND  COMFORTING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
serious  and  heart-rending  problem  of 
over  1,500  Americans  now  being  held 
prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese  has 
two  basic  facets  to  it.  The  first,  and  by 
far  the  most  pressing  area  of  concern  Is 
for  the  men  themselves.  But  there  is  also 
the  concern  we  must  feel  for  the  wives 
and  f  amihes  of  these  men. 

These  brave  and  dedicated  women  are 
under  enormous  strain  at  all  times.  A 
great  part  of  this  strain  lies  in  the  fact 
that  ^ey  do  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  their  husbands  or  sons. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  Armed 
Forces  ourselves  or  who  have  had  close 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  military 
understand  this  business  of  worrj-ing  be- 
cause we  have  not  heard  from  our  men. 
There  is  alwajrs  that  gnawing  fear  that 
something  has  happened  to  them. 

Then,  maybe  after  weeks  or  months  of 
this  kind  of  strain,  we  get  news.  laerhaps 
a  letter,  or  a  news  dispatch,  and  the 
strain  eases. 

But  for  these  women  there  is  no  such 
lessening  of  the  tension  under  which  they 
must  live  and  work  and  hope.  There  just 
is  no  news  at  all.  And  for  some  of  them 
it  has  not  been  weeks  or  months  but  In 
some  cases  up  to  6  years  since  they  have 
heard. 

These  wives  and  mothers  live  with  the 
hope  that  their  husbands  are  indeed  be- 
ing held  prisoner  and  that  they  are  well. 
But  they  actually  cannot  be  sure. 

In  this  the  Communists  of  North  Viet- 
nam have  shown  the  most  reprehensible 
disregard  for  all  human  decency  and 
humane  treatment.  Under  the  Geneva 
Agreements  dealing  with  prisoners  of 
war,  the  captors  are  required  to  notify 
the  government  of  the  men  they  have 
captured  and  permit  at  least  limited  com- 
munications between  the  men  and  their 
families. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  neither 
notified  the  United  States  Government 
of  the  names  of  the  men  they  hold,  nor 
have  they  allowed  letters  to  be  exchanged 
between  the  men  and  their  families. 

They  have,  however,  suggested  that 
families  might  be  able  to  learn  more 
about  their  loved  ones  if  they  took  an 
active  role  in  oppyosition  to  our  Govern- 
ment's pohcy  in  Vietnam. 

Although  our  Government  Is  doing  all 
possible  to  bring  an  end  to  this  un- 
certainty, many  of  the  women  are  In- 
creasingly worried  that  their  situation  is 
being  ignored  or  overlooked. 

As  individuals  we  cannot  force  the 
Communists  to  change  their  pattern  of 
violating  the  International  code  of  hu- 
manity as  It  pertains  to  war  prisoners. 
But  as  Individuals  we  can  do  much  to 


comfort  and  to  reassure  the  families  of 
over  1,500  men  that  they  have  not  been 
consigned  to  oblivion  but  that  their 
plight  and  their  problems  are  still  very 
much  on  our  minds. 

Our  first  consideration  must  be  for 
the  men  themselves  and  we  must,  as  a 
Nation,  do  what  we  can  to  ease  their 
lot  and  return  them  to  their  homes.  But 
our  second  consideration  must  be  for  the 
families  of  these  men. 

We  must  help  where  and  how  we  can. 
We  must  never  let  them  think  that  theirs 
is  a  hopeless  cause  or  that  their  years  of 
suffering  have  gone  unnoticed. 

And  this  cannot  be  a  once-ln-a-whlle 
kind  of  thing.  It  must  be  our  daily  pre- 
occupation, our  day-by-day  concern. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  commend  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) for  his  effort  to  have  some  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  either  a  Republican  or 
a  Democratic  Member,  speak  about  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  Americans  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  an 
excellent  idea.  It  at  least  calls  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people,  on  a 
daily  basis,  that  there  is  concern  in  this 
body  and  there  is  concern  across  the 
country  and  that  we  will,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, do  everything  we  can  to  make  cer- 
tain that  those  men  are  treated  in  accord 
with  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  acting  minority  leader  to  yield  me 
not  more  than  7  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  do  so. 


STUDENT  DIALOG  WELCOMED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend,  the  Nation's  Capital  was  visited 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  students  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  expansion  of  the  conflict 
into  Cambodia. 

They  visited  their  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. Many  Georgia  students  came 
by  my  office.  I  regret  very  much  that 
because  of  a  longstanding  commitment 
in  Georgia  I  was  not  here  to  see  all  of 
them.  I  saw  some  of  them  and  my  staff 
others.  I  did  carefully  study  accounts  of 
their  visits  in  the  daily  press,  and  I  was 
fuUy  briefed  by  members  of  my  staff  who 
met  with  these  young  men  and  women. 

I  believe  these  young  people  made  a 
tremendous  Impression  on  Capitol  Hill 
last  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
morning.  A  dialog  was  established.  View- 
points were  exchanged.  We  could  not  al- 
ways agree  with  them,  nor  they  with  us. 

But,  most  important,  there  was  the 
give  and  take  of  discussion  in  reasonable 
terms,  and  in  voices  calm  enough  to  be 
heard  and  understood.  I  for  one  am  glad 
these  students  came  to  Capitol  Hill.  If 
the  ones  who  came  by  my  office  are  an 
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example,  they  did  both  their  cause  and 
their  fellow  students  throughout  the  Na- 
tion a  great  service.  They  did  us  in  Con- 
gress a  service. 

I  know  that  many  of  us,  because  of 
our  position  and  generation,  are  accused 
of  not  listening.  I  might  say  that  in  the 
controversy  of  the  past  few  years,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  students  have  come 
to  my  office  and  asked  me  to  listen.  As  I 
say,  I  am  glad  they  did. 

From  all  the  information  that  I  am 
able  to  gather,  here  was  an  expression 
of  genuine  concern: 

Concern  about  a  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  has  dragged  on  and  on  for 
more  than  6  years. 

Concern  about  enlarging  the  scope  of 
the  war  in  Cambodia. 

Concern  about  the  fact  that  they 
really  have  been  given  nothing  concrete 
to  indicate,  either  through  Congress  or 
the  administration,  that  there  is  an  end 
bi  sight. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  college  rad- 
icals, militants,  or  revolutionists  who 
speak  with  a  voice  of  violence.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  millions  of  American 
college  students  and  other  young  people 
all  across  the  land  who  I  believe  were 
represented  by  most  of  the  thousands 
who  visited  Capitol  Hill  last  week.  They 
stand  as  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  youth.  Their  trip  to  Wash- 
ington Indicated  to  me  that  they  were 
interested  in  speaking  and  being  heard, 
and  that  they  disdain  throwing  bombs 
and  setting  fires  as  much  as  all  of  us. 
Consider  how  it  Is  that  their  concern 
•  is  so  intense.  Here  are  19-  and  20-year- 

»{i  old  people,  who  were  only  13  or  14  when 

'"  the  United  States  first  started  fighting 

in  Vietnam.  They  have  attentively  fol- 
lowed progress,  or  the  lack  of  progress — 
of  the  war  over  the  years.  They  have 
seen  50.000  Americans  lose  their  lives, 
and  some  275,000  wounded.  They  have 
been  inundated  by  promises  and  pledges, 
but  yet  the  war  goes  on. 

Now.  they  are  of  the  age  that  their 
Government  may  well  ask  them  to  go 
halfway  around  the  world  and  lay  down 
their  own  lives  in  a  war  that  they  believe 
should  have  been  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion a  long  time  ago. 

I  can  understand  that  concern.  I.  too, 
believe  the  war  should  have  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  a  long  time  ago.  I  also 
want  the  U.S.  Govenmient  to  conclude 
the  war  and  bring  the  troops  home  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

For  years,  these  young  people  have 
watched  American  soldiers  sent  to  fight 
and  die  with  virtually  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind them.  On  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance, I  can  understand  their  out- 
rage about  the  prospect  of  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  the  war — whatever  reasons 
that  may  have  been  given.  Not  even  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the  Sen- 
ate was  adequately  briefed  or  consulted 
on  the  move  into  Cambodia. 

This  goes  to  the  point  of  one  of  the 
principal  complaints  raised  by  some  of 
the  students  who  visited  my  office.  They 
tisked  how  they  could  have  confidence 
in  the  President's  decision  on  Cambodia, 
when  the  President  did  not  appear  to 
have  enough  confidence  in  the  people  to 
discuss  his  plans  with  Members  of  Con- 


gress— who  alter  all  are  representatives 
of  the  people. 

They  question  the  President's  decision 
to  put  Americiui  troops  on  a  foreign 
battlefield  in  an  undeclared  war  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  consultation 
and  Involvement.  They  ask  how  it  began, 
and  when  will  it  end? 

This  Senate  has  questioned  such  ac- 
tion as  well.  Last  year  the  Senate  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  85,  which  I  supported, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President— not  Just  our  present 
Chief  Executive,  but  any  other— not  have 
such  a  free  and  easy  hand  to  conmiit 
American  combat  soldiers. 

I  also  can  share  and  understand  this 
concern  of  the  Nation's  young  people, 
smd  I  believe  am  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  citizens  do  too. 

In  sum,  I  want  to  congratulate  these 
young  people  who  took  the  time  to  make 
their  feelings  known  on  Capitol  Hill.  This 
is  where  decisions  have  to  be  made,  and 
not  In  the  streets. 

We  are  willing  to  listen  to  young  peo- 
ple, and  we  share  their  hope  for  an  end 
to  the  fighting  and  killing  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  hope  that  they  will  continue  their 
mission  of  making  their  voices  heard  and 
their  feelings  known  in  peaceful  ways. 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  also  hope  they  will  not  speak 
so  loudly  as  to  hear  no  one's  voice  but 
their  own. 

I,  for  one,  welcome  dialog  such  as  that 
of  last  weekend,  not  just  about  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  about  any 
other  of  the  multitude  of  problems  that 
presently  plague  American  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  for 
yielding,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  STRIKE  FORCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  1970,  issue  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal  an  excellent  article  ap- 
peared entiUed,  "The  Strike  Force." 
This  article  was  written  by  Thomas  J. 
McKeon.  a  former  Department  of  Justice 
attorney,  who.  while  with  the  Depart- 
ment, was  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  "strike 
force." 

The  "strike  force"  Is  an  organized 
crime  fighting  concept  utilized  by  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  resulted  from 
the  years  of  frustration  facing  the  law 
enforcement  commimity  in  its  battle 
against  the  Mafia  and  organized  crime. 
Much  effort  has  gone  into  this  fight  and 
little  by  way  of  accomplishment  has  been 
realized.  The  Mafia  families  are  as  active 
as  ever.  But  Mr.  Mitchell  has  done  more 
than  lament  about  it.  He  has  taken  a 
major  step  toward  eliminating  this 
threat. 


The  Department  has  established 
"strike  forces"  or  field  offices  in  the  ma- 
jor organized  crime  centers  around  the 
Nation.  These  groups  pull  together  rep- 
resentatives of  all  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  as  well  as  certain  State 
agencies.  Working  under  the  direction  of 
Department  of  Justice  Organized  Crime 
Section  attomejrs.  they  coordinate  their 
resources  on  the  cancerous  growth  we 
call  orgsuiized  crime. 

Thomas  J.  McKeon  now  is  in  private 
practice  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  during 
1968  and  1969  he  was  a  special  assistant 
in  charge  of  the  Attorney  General's 
strike  force  in  Detroit.  He  was  graduated 
from  Pordham  University — B.S.  1950 — 
and  Georgetown — JX).  1958.  He  has 
served  private  industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  McKeon  explains 
how  the  strike  forces  operate  and  why 
we  can  hold  out  a  great  deal  of  hope 
that  they  will  prove  a  success.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
fine  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tecs  Stkikx  Forcz 

(By  Tbamas  J.  McKeon) 

(The  Investigation  and  prosecution  of  orga- 
nized crime  Is  complex  and  difficult.  To  m«et 
the  challenge,  the  Federal  Government  has 
organized  "strike  forces",  units  that  bring 
together  and  co-ordinate  the  skills  and  ac- 
tivities of  many  agencies.  Last  year  the  first 
fully  operational  strike  force  In  Detroit  ob- 
tained its  first  convictions.) 

John  N.  MltcheU,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  characterizes  the  ctir- 
rent  government  operation  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime  as  "federal  racketeering  field 
offices".  His  predecessor.  Ramsey  Clark,  called 
them  "strike  forces".  Whatever  the  name, 
how  do  theee  entitles  operate  and  what  are 
the  methods  being  used  In  the  attempt  to 
combat  organized  crime? 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  problem 
of  organized  crime  as  a  result  of  several 
Congressional  Investigations  and  an  ex- 
haustive Presidential  commission  study.'  The 
massive  organized  crime  problem  is  weU 
documented  in  the  reports  of  these  fonims 
and  wlU  not  be  restated  here.  This  article 
la  directed  principally  to  members  of  the 
Bar,  who  should  be  aware  of  the  concept 
of  a  strike  force  and  know  where  to  turn 
should  a  client  relate  a  problem  with  orga- 
nized crime  symptoms.'  In  addition,  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  leculershlp  cadre  in  a 
commimity,  attorneys  mvist  act  to  catalyze 
their  state  legislators  and  elected  officials, 
their  newspapers,  their  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  the  public  at  large  to  informed 
and  meaningful  action  to  combat  organized 
crime.  Without  community  awareness  and 
local  action,  this  cancer  of  crime  will  con- 
tinue to  thrive.  What  follows  Is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  strike  force  concept. 

After  a  pilot  project  In  Buffalo,  which  be- 
gan in  December,  1966,  the  first  fuU-fledged 
strike  force  became  operaUonal  in  Detroit  in 
February  of  1968.  Simply  sUted,  a  "strike 
force"  la  an  Integrated  InvesUgation  and 
proeecutlon  program  with  collocated  attor- 
neys and  Investigators.  A  strike  force  em- 
phasizes the  pooling  of  criminal  Intelligence 
data  among  Investigative  agencies  and 
stresses  the  vigorous  proeecutlcwi  of  Indict- 
ments returned  by  a  specially  empaneled 
federal  grand  Jury. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  Detroit  strike  fore*  has  fiUl-Ume  rep- 
resentatives from  eight  federal  Investigative 
agencies  and  three  state  ageqcles  In  addi- 
tion to  a  Royal  Canadian  Mounljed  Police  rep- 
resentative. There  also  are  attorneys  from  the 
United  States  Department  ot  Justice.  In 
all.  there  are  eighteen  professionals.  Although 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgitlon  does  not 
have  a  full-time  representative,  its  Investi- 
gative reports  provide  approxllnately  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  intelllgenca  available  to 
the  strike  force  regarding  organized  crime 
activities.  Co-ordination  and]  co-operation 
with  United  States  attorneys  ajnd  with  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  offlclals  and  prose- 
cutors are  stressed.  I 

The  strike  force  program  b^lns  with  an 
orlentaUon  phase  with  four  principal  goals. 
They  are  ( 1 )  the  IdentlflcaUoii  o'  the  target 
groups  to  be  Investigated,  (2)  tte  Indoctrina- 
tion of  the  agents  and  attorrieys  as  to  the 
various  statutes  available  for  irlmlnal  pros- 
ecution. (3)  the  assessment  or  methods  for 
developing  and  exploring  heiVtofore  uner- 
plolted  sources  of  lnformatlo4  and  (4)  the 
development  of  an  Initial  Integrated  Investi- 
gative plan  and  prosecution  pi 

To    define    what    constltu 
crime"  Is  an  elusive  task.  Ho' 
focus  has  to  be  drawn  at  least 
groups    The  target  groups  an 

(1)  Members  of  La  Cosa 
who  are  considered  the  bull's- 
Inary  target. 

(2)  Criminal  associates  of 
regardless  of  their  national  origin,  who  are 
In  the  concentric  circle  nearesi  to  the  bull's- 
eye.  "White  collar"  associates  |0f  LCN  mMn- 
bers  are  also  Included  in  this  gi^up.  Illustra- 
tive of  this  group  would  be  oflBaers  or  employ- 
ees of  financial  institutions,  l^urance  com- 
panies and  stock  brokerage  flrtns. 

(3)  Labor  union  ofBcers  and  management 
officials  doing  business  with  LCN  members  ix 
their  criminal  associates  are  Included  in  the 
third  concentric  circle.  They  Ve  individuals 
who  violate  the  law  In  represing  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  their  union  members  or  who 
weaken  the  free  enterprise  system  by  not 
dealing  at  arms  length  with  e|u;h  other.  The 
LCN  has  members  and  associates  who  have 
extensive  "legitimate"  business  Interests  »  or 
bold  offices  In  various  labor  i^lons. 

(4)  The  area  of  public  cortuptlon  Is  the 
last  of  the  four  target  groups  The  corrupted 
public  official  In  whatever  position  he  holds 
Is  the  central  flgrire  of  this  gr^up.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  organized  crimej  cannot  exist 
without  official  corruption.  1^  addition  to 
the  corrupt,  this  target  groub  also  encom- 
passes the  corruptors.  Illustrative  would  be 
lavTyera,  accountants  or  attitr  Individuals 
who  attempt  to  corrupt  Judg^,  prosecutors, 
police  officers  and  other  public  officials  on 
behalf  of  organized  crime  cllel 

Prior  to  the  indoctrinatio] 
force  representatives.  It  was 
statutory  authority  for  Investl^tlve  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  fragmented  iy  the  United 
States  Congress.  While  extremely  knowledge- 
able about  their  own  agency'a  area  of  Inves- 
tigative jurisdiction  and  tecl^ques,  agents 
usually  have  only  a  su] 
edge  of  the  statutes  undei 
agencies  operate.  So.  In  a  sei 
Indoctrination  constats  of  tl 
jurisdictional  blinders  throu|b  a  thorough 
discussion  of  all  pertinent  crlMlnal  statutes. 
Federal  grand  jury  procedures,  applicable 
Immunity  statutes,  contemptj  problems,  the 
development  of  evidence  fori  trial  and  the 
effect  and  ramiflcations  of  ricent  Supreme 
Covirt  decisions  are  additional  topics  dis- 
cussed during  the  orientatloni 

CEKATITX  APPUCATIOM  OT  BTA^TTTES  A  ITUST 

Emphasis  Is  placed  on  Innovation  and  ere- 
ktlTlty  m  the  application  of  the  statutes  to 
factual  clrciimstances.  The  representatives 
are  admonished  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
standard  approach  of  "business  as  usual 
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which  may  result  in  mediocrity.  Total  com- 
mitment and  all-out  effort  are  the  goals. 

Before  the  strike  force  reviews  available  in- 
formation regarding  Individuals  or  entitles  in 
the  four  target  groups,  the  files  are  stripped 
of  any  data  which  originated  through  elec- 
tronic surveillance  devices.'  A  reading  of  in- 
vestigative or  criminal  intelligence  reports 
made  It  i^parent  that  confidential  Inform- 
ants were  being  questioned  primarily  about 
violations  of  concern  only  to  the  so-called 
handling  agency.  Information  concerning  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  federal  agency  was 
not  being  fully  exploited.  If  at  all,  or  else 
the  data  were  treated  as  being  of  secondary 
Interest  to  the  handling  agency.  We  theor- 
ized that  if  a  confidential  Informant  was 
knowledgeable  about  one  type  of  criminal 
activity,  he  should  be  questioned  exhaus- 
tively as  to  all  axMS  of  his  knowledge  of  crim- 
inal activity.  This  should  be  done  regardless 
of  the  investigative  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ticular agency  Involved. 

This  theory  was  translated  Into  an  "in- 
formant debriefing  program".  A  seven-page 
checklist  was  developed  to  suggest  questions 
to  be  asked  of  each  Informant  regarding  his 
knowledge  of  various  types  of  criminality. 
The  results  of  such  an  approach  in  actual 
practice  are  Indeed  startling.  As  an  extension 
of  this  theory,  a  "Jail  Interview  program"  of 
interviewing  knowledgeable  felons  also  was 
initiated.  Interviewing  felons  la  not  a  new 
technique.  However,  the  systematic  and  ex- 
haustive Identification  of  knowledgeable 
felons  and  their  subsequent  planned  Inter- 
view by  prepared  investigators  are  novel. 

An  Intensive  effort  to  develop  additional 
sources  of  Information  Is  also  encouraged. 
A  successful  strike  force  Is  predicated  on  the 
development  of  a  dual  cycle  of  Incoming  In- 
formation. One  type  of  Information  relates 
to  the  general  activity  of  organized  crime  fig- 
ures and  may  be  accurately  termed  "criminal 
intelligence".  In  the  main,  this  Is  provided 
by  long-term  cotLfldentlal  Informants  who 
are  unavailable  as  witnesses. 

INVESnCATIVE  ACTJMKl*  NO   SrBS'lllU'l'E  FOR 

wrrNzssES 

Emphasis  Is  given  to  the  development  of  a 
second  type  of  source,  which  may  be  char- 
acterized as  the  "testifying  witness".  Wit- 
nesses in  trials  Involving  organized  crime 
figures  are  scarce  and  are  subject  to  many 
real  and.  In  some  Instances.  Imagined  fears. 
The  traditional  witness  protection  detail  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  geographical  reloca- 
tion of  a  vital  witness  and  his  family  are 
humane  incentives  In  motivating  a  potential 
witness  to  testify.  Organized  crime  figures 
will  not  be  prosecuted  successfully  without 
co-operating  witnesses,  regardless  of  the 
acumen  of  the  Investigating  agencies.  The 
placing  or  the  reassignment  of  undercover 
agents  has  to  be  effected.  These  undercover 
agents  are  government  employees  and  are 
available  as  testifying  witnesses  without  the 
limitations  of  the  two  types  of  sources  dis- 
cussed above. 

After  the  orientation  phase,  strike  force 
representatives  work  with  their  own  agency 
on  the  local  level  and  develop  an  Initial  in- 
vestigative program.  The  individual  pro- 
grams are  Integrated  Into  the  strike  force 
program  In  order  to  minimize  overlapping 
and  duplicating  investigative  activity.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  the  personnel  and 
financial  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  limited  and  sometimes  nonexistent. 
The  agency  representative  is  charged  with 
communicating  to  the  strike  force  the  status 
and  progress  of  Investigations  being  con- 
ducted by  his  agency.  He  Is  also  the  principal 
communication  link  to  his  own  agency  re- 
garding Intelligence  data  being  developed  by 
other  participating  agencies.  These  data  may 
be  useful  in  current  Investigations  or  for 
Initiating  new  investigations  by  his  agency. 
Meaningful  communications  and  mutual 
trust  are  the  dual  keys  to  a  successful  effort. 


Department  of  Justice  attorneys  are  as- 
signed to  work  with  designated  strike  force 
representatives  and  their  local  agencies.  The 
dialogue  must  be  full  and  complete.  The  at- 
torneys are  Instructed  to  be  energetic  and 
prosecution  oriented  and  not  to  listen  pas- 
sively to  a  recitation  of  the  facts  for  back- 
ground or  intelligence  purposes.  The  at- 
torney's Initial  responsibility  Is  to  glean  from 
the  plethora  of  Incoming  facts  what  statute 
Is  being  violated  or  what  statute  may  be 
utilized  for  prosecution.  Every  criminal  stat- 
ute has  a  variety  of  elements  that  must  be 
proved  to  sustain  a  conviction.  The  elements 
of  the  statute  that  are  or  may  be  Involved  are 
discussed  with  the  agent  by  the  attorney, 
who  Indicates  what  elements  have  been 
proved,  what  components  have  to  be 
strengthened  and  what  original  Investiga- 
tion has  to  be  undertaken  to  complete  the 
proofs.  This  type  of  purposeful  dialogue  de- 
creases the  time  lapse  between  the  Initiation 
of  an  Investigation,  the  further  Inquiry  by 
a  federal  grand  jury  and  the  subsequent 
Indictment. 

A  twenty-three  member  special  federal 
grand  jury  was  empaneled  In  Detroit  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  chief  Judge  and  the 
entire  bench  of  the  district  court  to  sit  for 
an  eighteen-month  period.  Regular  federal 
grand  juries  usually  sit  for  six  consecutive 
months,  and  then  a  new  grand  jury  Is  em- 
paneled. Organized  crime  Investigations 
usually  are  complex,  and  an  investigation 
exceeding  six  months  Is  more  the  rule  than 
the  exception.  Therefore,  the  prospective 
special  grand  jurors  were  put  on  notice  by 
the  chief  judge  that  they  would  sit  for  the 
full  eighteen-month  period. 

Over  this  period  and  prior  to  their  dis- 
charge on  September  3.  1969,  the  grand  Jury 
returned  forty-nine  Indictments  charging  a 
total  of  101  defendants  with  various  federal 
violations.  The  indictments  ranged  from  In- 
come tax  evasion,  perjury,  counterfeiting,  In- 
terstate and  International  gambling,  and 
conspiracy  to  the  smuggling  of  narcotics  and 
jewels,  thefts  from  Interstate  commerce.  Il- 
legal Importation  of  aliens,  embezzlement, 
extortionate  loan  sharking,  sale,  possession 
and  Illegal  transportation  of  firearms,  false 
ov^nershlp  of  bars,  conspiracy  to  transport 
obscene  matters  In  foreign  commerce  and  the 
deprivation  of  the  rights  of  union  members 
by  the  use  of  force  and  violence.  The  grand 
jurors  sat  biweekly  In  one-  to  four-day  ses- 
sions and  subpoenaed  documents  and  heard 
testimony  from  hundreds  of  witnesses. 

Upon  the  return  of  an  Indictment  by  the 
special  grand  jury,  arrest  warrants  were  Is- 
sued. Multiple  federal  agency  representatives, 
including  local  enforcement  officers,  usually 
comprised  the  arresting  team.  A  picture  of 
unity  of  purpose  and  action  by  both  federal 
and  local  enforcement  officers  is  not  only  de- 
sirable but  necessary. 

After  arraignment  and  ball,  the  cases  were 
set  for  trial.  Mindful  of  crowded  court  dock- 
ets, a  separate  trial  calendar  was  established 
by  the  federal  district  court  in  order  to  af- 
ford these  defendants  a  speedy  trial.  As  of 
November  1,  1969,  twenty-two  convictions 
had  been  secured. 

A  new  special  federal  grand  jury  has  been 
empaneled,  and  the  effort  continues.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done  within  and  with- 
out government.  The  Federal  Government 
has  organized  additional  strike  forces  In  Bos- 
ton, Buffalo,  Chicago,  Miami,  New  York,  New- 
ark, Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles  and  St.  Louis.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  has  stated  that  a  total  of  twenty 
Is  planned.  President  Nixon  has  asked  the 
Congress  for  $60  million  to  intensify  this 
nationwide  campaign. 

However,  the  most  crucial  part  of  the  effort 
against  organized  crime  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  prosecutors  and  Investigators 
alone.  Success  In  this  effort  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  a  will  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
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munlty  to  eradicate  this  malignancy.  What 
motivated  Individuals  or  communities  to 
take  preventive  action  without  personally 
contracting  such  ills  as  pollomyelltu  or  de- 
veloping emphysema?  Interested  Individuals 
with  leadership  ability  recognized  the  In- 
herent dangers  to  health  and  Initiated  af- 
firmative educational  and  action  programs. 
Similar  action  programs  on  the  state  and 
city  levels  to  motivate  the  various  compo- 
nents of  our  society  to  combat  organized 
crime  are  necessary. 

^  FOOTNOTES 

■  Since  1961  several  committees  have  held 
hearings,  and  the  committees  have  taken  the 
names  of  their  chairmen— Kefauver,  McClel- 
lan.  Poff  and  Pepper.  See,  for  a  description 
of  organized  crime,  PREsroBNT's  Commission 

ON    Law    ENrOBCEMENT    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

or  Justice,  Task  Force  Report:   Organized 
Crime  (1967). 

» The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  published  a  deskbook  on  or- 
ganized crime,  which  Is  available  from  lo- 
cal chambers  of  commerce.  Page  64  states, 
"As  a  general  rule,  the  most  effective  pro- 
cedure Is  to  let  the  prosecuting  authority  de- 
cide what,  if  any,  police  or  Investigative 
units  are  necessary."  Symptoms  might  be  a 
bankruptcy  fraud,  loan  sharking,  labor 
racketeering,  gambling,  coercive  competitive 
practices,  business  takeovers  and  Illegal  uses 
of  stocks,  bonds  and  credit  cards. 

'The  Chamber  of  Commerce  deskbook 
gives  a  partial  list  of  eighty-seven  buslnesMs 
and  Industries  in  which  organized  crime  ha* 
been  active.  The  following  examples  from  the 
list  reflect  a  diversity  to  which  most  con- 
glomerates might  aspire:  advertising,  bank- 
ing, chemicals,  drugs,  insurance,  manufac- 
turing, oil  and  gas  leases,  public  relations, 
real  estate,  shopping  centers. 

•President  Johnson  on  June  30.  1965, 
ordered  all  executive  departmente  to  cease 
electronic  surveillance  activities,  except  in 
national  security  matters.  Wiretaps  now  are 
authorized  under  18  U.S.C.  55  2510-2520, 
enacted  In  1968.  The  Attorney  General  per- 
sonally reviews  each  application,  which  must 
meet  the  probable  cause  requirements  of 
Spinelli  v.  Vnitei  States,  393  U.S.  410  (1969), 
and  a  federal  district  judge  must  review 
and  Issue  an  authorizing  order. 


ORDER  OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sonal  integrity.  It  Is  important  to  note 
that  during  several  days  of  hearings  no 
one  requested  to  appear  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  testify  in  opposition 
to  this  nomination.  It  is  also  significant 
that  Judge  Blackmun  is  a  "strict  con- 
structionist" in  the  opinion  of  President 
Nixon. 

His  judicial  opinions  are  well  written 
and  scholarly,  and  they  show  an  aware- 
ness of  the  broad  social  problems  of  our 
day  and  a  perception  of  current  trends 
in  the  law.  The  American  Bar  Association 
found  that,  as  a  Judge,  he  considered  and 
weighed  in  a  fair  manner  all  arguments 
presented  to  him.  The  ABA  further  stated 
that: 

Judge  Blackmun  was  interviewed  and  im- 
pressed us  as  a  judge  who  Is  sincere,  frank, 
understanding  and  cooperative,  one  who  con- 
scientiously and  vrith  open-mind  weighs 
every  reasonable  argument  with  careful 
knowledge  of  the  record,  the  arguments,  and 
the  law. 

Judge  Blackmun's  qualifications  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  evidenced  by  his  broad  general 
experience  in  law  and  business,  11  years 
service  on  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appetds,  8  years  experience  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  law,  and  16  years  of  work  as 
^  practicing  attorney.  Judge  Blackmun 
has  the  unanimous  support  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  eighth  circuit,  as  well  as 
that  of  a  former  chief  judge  of  that 
circuit.  He  also  has  the  backing  of  judges, 
lawyers,  and  law-school  deans  in  the 
eighth  circuit  and  throughout  the 
country. 

Judge  Blackmun's  financial  holdings 
have  been  fully  disclosed  and  adequately 
explained;  they  show  no  apparent  con- 
flicts of  interest.  His  testimony  before 
the  committee  was  given  with  great  care 
and  full  candor. 

The  Supreme  Court  serves  as  the  court 
of  final  appeals  in  our  Judicial  system. 
Individuals  appointed  to  the  Court  are 
appointed  for  life.  Consequently,  they 
should  measure  up  to  high  standards  of 
moral,  ethical,  and  judicial  integrity  if 
public  trust  and  confidence  are  to  be 
promoted  and  preserved.  On  the  record, 
the  nomination  before  us  meets  such 
standards.  Accordingly,  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmim 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  UjS. 
Supreme  Court. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  con- 
tinued with  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  am  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  4, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  by  a 
imanimous  vote  of  17  to  0  recommended 
approval  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Harry  A.  Blackmun  for  membership  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Prom  every  Indication  Judge  Blackmun 
appears  to  meet  high  standards  of  Judi- 
cial competence,  temperament,  and  per- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  to  proceed  as  in  legisla- 
tive session,  to  discuss  an  amendment 
to  the  so-called  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARy  SALES  ACT 

AMZNSMXNT    NO.    622 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  (HJR.  15628).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 


and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  lie  on  the  table  and  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  may  offer  this  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  the  language 
of  the  amendment  submitted  yester- 
day by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  and  others,  because  I  feel  It 
would  more  fully  accomplish  the  aims 
than  that  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  They  have  long 
distingtiished  themselves  and  this  body 
by  their  sincere  dedication  to  the  wise 
direction  of  this  country's  foreign  pol- 
icy. Like  them,  I,  too,  have  had  some 
misgivings  over  the  recent  turn  of 
events  in  Indochina  and  am  not  fully 
convinced  the  use  of  Americsm  troops 
within  Cambodia  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect present  TJS.  troop  pKKitions  in  Viet- 
nam or  to  secure  the  Vietnamization 
process. 

However,  I  have  great  faith  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon — in  his  wisdom,  his  courage, 
and  his  desire  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  protect  American  troops  while 
pursuing  their  withdrawal  at  the  fast- 
est possible  rate. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  ex- 
presses a  legitimate  congressional  con- 
cern that  the  confilct  in  Vietnam  not 
be  broadened  or  expanded  into  the  sur- 
rounding nations  and  kingdoms.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  said 
as  much  in  his  statement  on  May  7. 

However,  I  am  concerned  there  be  no 
limitation  on  the  President's  power  to 
protect  U.S.  military  forces. 

I  have  therefore  chosen  language 
which  does  clearly  state  Congress'  inten- 
tion that  the  war  not  be  expanded  and 
at  the  same  time  avoids  any  possible 
interpretation  which  would  lead  any  for- 
eign or  domestic  party  to  think  the  Pres- 
ident's power  to  protect  our  men  has 
been  hamstrung  in  any  fashion. 

I  am  highly  concerned  that  the  con- 
flict in  Indochina  not  be  broadened  or 
expanded.  I  am  more  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  can  be  done  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  safety  of  our  forces  or  the 
President's  power  to  protect  them. 

This  amendment  would  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  expressing  congressional 
sentiment.  It  would  also  clarify  some 
questions  which  the  Coojaer-Church 
proposal  does  not  fully  reaolve. 

Mr.  President,  briefly,  "iie  amendment 
would  provide,  by  amending  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  as  follows: 

In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  no  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  Introduction  of  American  ground  oc«n- 
bat  troope  into  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cambodia 
without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Congreaa, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  introduction  of 
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sucb  troops  1b  required,  as  determined  by  the 
President  and  report  promptly  to  the 
Congreae  to  protect  the  Uv«8  of  American 
troope  remaining  within  Soulii  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  and!  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  foi  this  amend- 
ment to  Insure  the  utmoiBt  safety  and 
secxuity  for  our  troops  In  jVietnam. 
ExRorr  1 

Amendment  No.  622. 

Strike   out   section   7   and 
thereof  the  following: 

Sbc.  7.  The  Foreign  MUlt^  Sales  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  a  t  the  end  there 
of  the  following  new  section : 

"Sw:.    47.    Prohibiting    Us^ 
Ground  Combat  Troope  In 


and  Cambodia. — In  line  wlti  the  expressed 


Intention  of  the  President 
States,  no  funds  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any 
be  used  to  finance  the 
American  ground  combat  tijoops  Into  Laos. 
Thailand,  or  Cambodia  without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Congress.  ex:ept  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  introduction  of  such  troops  is 
required,  as  determined  by  tHe  President  and 
reported  promptly  to  the  Congress,  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  t^t>ops  remaining 
within  South  Vietnam." 


Insert   In   lieu 


of    American 
Laoe.  Thailand, 


of  the  United 
or  appropriated 

other  law  shall 
I  ntroductlon    of 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


suggest 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presic^nt,  I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  i 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INrflC 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR THURMIOND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  t»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  |at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  on  JudgelBlackmun,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THrmMowi))  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour  and  a  half. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that.Iwhen  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  ife  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  'tHE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M'.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  ^nd  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  tf  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agr(ied  to  and,  at 
12:05  pjn..  the  Senate  rfecessed,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  1  o'clock  and  55  mnutes  pjn..  the 
8«iate  reassembled,  wh<  n  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Oficer  (Mr.  Tai- 
kadge). 


SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Harry 
A.  Blackmim,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  from  the  record  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  in  connection  with 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Harry  A.  Black- 
mim to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  substantially  those  cases  filed  by 
the  Justice  Department  on  pages  15  and 
16,  and  that  portion  with  reference  to  the 
canons  on  page  16. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  those  excerpts  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  light  of  the  extended  debate  over 
the  confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Judge 
Blackmun  requested  the  advice  of  the  De- 
partment, and  requested  the  Department  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  following  specific  situations. 

Stock  in  Ford  Motor  Co.  <Si  American  Tel. 
&  Tel.  In  October.  1957,  prior  to  assuming 
the  bench,  Judge  Blackmun  purchased  fifty 
shares  of  stock  In  Ford  Motor  Company,  at 
a  total  purchase  price  slightly  In  excess  of 
$2,500.  Approximately  six  months  after  be- 
coming a  circuit  Judge,  he  participated  In 
the  decision  of  the  case  of  Hanson  v.  Ford 
Motor  Company.  278  P.2d  586  (1960).  Prior 
to  doing  so,  Judge  Blackmun  recalls  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  then  Chief  Judge  John- 
sen  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  and  concluding  that  his  interest  in 
the  case  was  de  minimis  and  that  be  should 
not  disqualify  himself.  He  wrote  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  directing  the  district 
court  to  reinstate  a  Jury  verdict  In  the 
amount  of  $24,500  which  had  been  rendered 
against  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  but  which 
the  district  court  had  set  aside. 

Pour  yearB  later  Judge  Blackmun  was  a 
member  of  a  panel  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
which  beard  and  decided  the  case  of  Kotula 
V.  Ford  Motor  Company,  338  F.  2d  733.  In 
that  case.  Judge  Ma*^thea  wrote  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  upholding  a  Judgment  of  the 
district  court  which  had  set  aside  a  Jury 
verdict  of  $12,500  in  favor  of  the  pUOntiir. 

In  January.  1970.  Judge  Blackmim  re- 
ceived notice  of  bis  asslgiunent  to  a  case  in 
which  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Gateway  Ford  Truck  ScJes, 
was  a  party.  In  view  of  the  national  atten- 
tion that  had  fociised  on  the  Issue  of  dis- 
qualification as  a  result  of  the  debates  over 
the  confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  Judge 
Blackmun  advised  Chief  Judge  Van  Ooster- 
hout  that  he  regarded  himself  as  disquali- 
fied, and  the  case  was  assigned  by  the  Chief 
Judge  to  another  panel.  Bridgeman  v.  Gate- 
way Ford  Truck  Sales,  Docket  No.  19,749 
(Feb.  4,  1970). 

During  1963  and  1964,  Judge  Blackmun 
acquired  22  shares  of  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  stock,  at  a  total  cost 
of  approximately  $1,350.  In  1967,  he  partici- 
pated In  the  decision  by  -iie  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Mahoney  v.  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  377  F.  2d  549  (1967) .  In  that  case, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  brief  per  curiam 
opinion  upheld  the  Judgment  of  the  court 
below  which  dismissed  the  plaintiff's  com- 
plaint for  lack  of  diversity  Jurisdiction  as  re- 
quired by  statute.  The  plaintiff  had  prayed 
for  $35,000  damages,  alleging  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  Nebraska  and  that  the  defendant 
Northwestern  BeU  Telephone  Company  was, 
for  JurlsdicUonal  purposes,  an  Iowa  corpora- 
tion. The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  dis- 
trict Judge's  ruling  that  the  defendant  wis 


a  Nebraska  corporation,  and  therefore  both 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  were  citizens 
and  residents  of  the  same  state. 

The  statute  governing  disqualification  for 
federal  Judges  Is  28  U.S.C.  455,  which  provides 
In  pertinent  part  as  follows:  "Any  Justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  shall  disqualify 
himself  in  any  case  In  which  he  has  a  sub- 
stantial Interest.  .  .  ." 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  advised 
Judge  Blackmun  that  In  Its  opinion  he  did 
not  have  In  any  of  these  three  cases  such  a 
"substantial  Interest"  as  would  require  him 
to  disqualify  himself.  By  any  quantitative 
standards.  Judge  Blackmun's  Interest  In  the 
two  Ford  cases  can  only  be  described  as  mi- 
croscopic. In  1960,  he  owned  fifty  shares  out 
of  more  than  16,000,000  Issued  and  outstand- 
ing. In  1964,  he  owned  100  out  of  more  than 
52,000.000  shares  Issued  and  outstanding 
common  stock.  The  $24,500  Jury  award  In- 
volved In  Hanson  Is  likewise  but  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  Ford's  1960  net  Income  of  approxi- 
mately $427,000,000,  and  the  $12,600  award 
Involved  in  Kotula  Is  an  even  tinier  fraction 
of  Ford's  1964  net  Income  of  approximately 
$606,000,000. 

Judge  Blackmun's  holding  of  22  shares  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
stock  In  1967  must  be  related  to  the  neturly 
540.000.000  shares  outstanding  in  1967.  The 
$35,000  prayed  for  by  the  plaintiff  In  Ma- 
honey Is  an  Infinitesimal  portion  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company's  1967 
net  Income  of  approxlnuitely  one  and  one- 
half  bUllon  dollars. 

In  short.  If  the  word  "substantial"  In  28 
UJ3.C.  455  Is  to  be  given  any  meaning  at  all. 
Judge  Blackmun  was  not  required  to  disqual- 
ify himself  In  any  of  these  three  cases. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Canon  29,  American  Bar  Association  Can- 
ons of  Judicial  Ethics,  provides  that  "a  Judge 
should  abstain  from  performing  or  taking 
part  In  any  Judicial  act  In  which  his  p>ersonal 
Intereets  are  Involved."  The  term  "personal 
interests"  Is  not  defined,  though  Formal 
Opinion  No.  170  states  that  a  Judge  who  Is  a 
stockholder  In  a  corporation  which  Is  a  party 
to  litigation  pending  In  his  court  should  not 
perform  any  Judicial  function  with  respect  to 
that  law  suit  which  involves  an  exercise  of 
discretion. 

The  relationship  between  the  federal  stat- 
ute pertaining  to  disqualification,  28  U.S.C. 
455,  and  Canon  29  is  far  from  clear.  Different 
language  Is  used  In  each,  and  the  absence  of 
the  adjective  "substantial"  In  the  Canon  sug- 
gests that  It  may  Impose  a  stricter  test  than 
the  statute.  However.  In  the  light  of  the  ex- 
tremely small  amount,  both  absolutely  and 
propKJrtlonally,  of  Judge  Blackmun's  holdings 
in  the  corporations  Involved,  this  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  appropriate  case  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  of  "de  minimis  non  curat 
law"  In  Interpreting  Canon  29  and  Formal 
Opinion  170.  The  de  minimis  principle  In  no 
way  impairs  the  safeguarding  of  both  the 
fact  and  appearance  of  impartiality  which 
the  Canon  rightfully  demands  of  our  Judges, 
and  yet  It  permits  a  common-sense  applica- 
tion at  the  rule  where  a  Judge's  interest  Is 
genuinely  Insignificant.  The  underlying  ques- 
tion under  the  Canon  i  Is  whether  Judge 
Blackmun  either  acted  with  partiality  or  cre- 
ated an  appearance  of  partiality  In  the  above- 
entitled  cases.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment, he  did  neither. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  significant  in  considering  this 
particular  nomination,  for  which  I  in- 
tend to  vote,  that  it  brings  Into  Issue  the 
same  four  issues  that  confronted  Judge 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  in  his  nom- 
ination to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  fact  is  that  the  Blackmun- 
Haynsworth  parallel  Is  almost  word  for 
word,  case  for  case,  former  clients,  in- 
terests, and  even  cases  Involving  the 
holding  of  a  stock  interest. 
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Significantly,  they  emphasize  further 
the  3M  case — the  Minnesota  Mining  it 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  which  Judge 
Blackmun  had  an  Interest  at  the  time  of 
a  ruling— which  parallels  in  large  meas- 
ure the  famous  Bnmswick  case  involved 
in  the  Haynsworth  nomination.  It  will 
be  remembered,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  Brunswick  case.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth did  not  hold  the  stock  at  the  time 
of  the  arguments  before  him  or  when  the 
decision  was  made.  He  purchased  the 
stock  thereafter,  and  at  the  time  a  mo- 
tion for  rehearing  was  considered,  he  did 
hold  the  stock.  The  very  same  is  true  In 
the  3M  case.  Of  course,  the  difference  is 
that  the  opinion  was  filed,  but  the  fim- 
damental  is  still  there:  "Do  you  now  hold 
the  stock?" 

As  they  said,  the  amount  made  no  dif- 
ference. No  one  ever  doubted  the  honesty 
of  Judge  Haynsworth.  They  all  asked 
him  to  remftin  as  Chief  Judge  of  the 
fourth  circuit,  where  he  now  continues 
to  serve  with  distinction.  But  the  point 
was  the  "appearance  of  impropriety." 

Mr.  President,  I  insert  these  cases  in 
the  record  to  emphasize  the  double 
standard  employed  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  as  a  body,  apparently,  on 
whether  or  not  a  judge  is  from  South 
Carolina  or  from  Miimesota.  Apparent- 
ly, if  one  Is  from  South  Carolina,  the 
standards  or  qualifications  by  way  of 
ethics,  former  client,  and  interest — sub- 
stantial or  not — are  higher  than  would  be 
required  of  a  Minnesota  judge. 

I  believe — as  they  all  concluded  in  the 
Haynsworth  case — that  Judge  Hayns- 
:  r  worth  adhered  to  the  law,  and  I  believe 
M  that  Judge  Blackmun  adhered  to  the 
law.  The  interests  were  inconsequential. 
The  law  says  "substantial."  However,  in 
the  Haynsworth  case,  my  colleagues, 
consisting  of  a  Jury,  fovmd  otherwise.  I 
am  willing  to  abide  by  their  finding. 

In  accordEUice,  I  had  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  2994)  which  provided  that  any  in- 
terest or  real  estate  holding  whatever  by 
a  Judge  would  be  disqualification,  so 
there  would  not  be  that  gray  area  of 
judges  Judging  Judges  or  judges  judg- 
ing themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Havnsworth  as  the  chief  Judge;  but, 
rather,  having  It  clear  for  the  practicing 
public  and  society  as  a  whole. 

Obviously,  they  do  not  mind,  so  long 
as  they  got  rid  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
The  bill  has  not  been  set  for  a  hearing, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  concern  himself 
with  It  in  the  Judiciary  Committee;  and 
overtly  now,  with  the  Blackmun  nomina- 
tion that  they  are  presently  considering, 
the  entire  record  is  very  interesting.  I 
am  sure  that  historians  will  go  back  and 
analyze  the  fact  that  they  talk  about 
whether  it  is  a  "regular  client"  rather 
than  just  a  "client"  and  this  "insignifi- 
cant financial  interest";  that  is  the  way 
they  ask  the  questions — that  insignifi- 
cant interest,  no  consequence,  and  if  it 
was  of  any  consequence,  "it  was  an  ad- 
verse consequence." 

We  had  that  same  point  In  the  Hasms- 
worth  matter,  but  they  said  that  was  not 
the  point;  that  I  did  not  seem,  some- 
how, to  understand  that  the  Court  itself 
was  in  disrepute  in  America.  The  con- 
fidence in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Itself 
had  been  shaken  in  this  critical  time  in 


history.  The  mere  appearance  of  impro- 
priety, in  and  of  itself,  was  sufficient  to 
vote  against  the  judge.  I  took  the  oppo- 
site position,  which  I  shall  adhere  to 
in  the  Blackmun  appointment.  I  shall 
vote  for  his  confirmation.  But  I  wanted 
to  put  this  in  the  record  prior  to  the 
vote,  to  see  how  much  the  appearance 
of  impropriety  will  be  reflected  in  the 
votes  of  my  coUeagues. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
placed  in  the  record  of  this  debate  that 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  the  matter  of  the  nomina- 
tion and  confirmation  of  Judge  Black- 
mim who,  I  hope,  will  be  imanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate.  I  certainly  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  him,  just  as  I  voted  for 
Judge  Haynsworth  at  the  earlier  time. 

I  think  it  is  probably  appropriate,  if 
I  may,  to  quote  again  out  of  that  part 
of  the  hearing  record  of  the  letter  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  this  case,  three 
lines  which,  I  think,  summarize  the  whole 
question.  They  are  the  last  three  lines  in 
the  quoted  part  of  the  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
Here  they  are: 

The  underlying  question  under  the  canons 
IB  whether  Judge  Blackmun  either  acted 
with  partiality  or  created  an  appearance  of 
partiality  In  the  above-entitled  cases.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  department,  he  did 
neither. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Department  felt  was  the  case  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. Like  my  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina, I  regret  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues   have  followed 
a  double  standard  in  these  two  cases.  I 
think  that  Just  a  casual  examination  of 
the   Haynsworth   case   will   show    that 
enough  Senators  followed  that  particu- 
lar, misleading  course  to  have  made  the 
difference    between    confirmation    and 
nonconflrmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
I  think  that  the  Record  should  clearly 
show  the  situation  which  will  permit  any 
casual  reader  of  the  Record  to  go  back 
to  the  debates  of  the  Haynsworth  case 
and  see  for  himself  that  various  Sena- 
tors did  raise  the  ethical  case  on  prac- 
tically identical  situations  of  fact  relat- 
ing to  the  record  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
as  a  Judge,  which  are  now  clearly  here, 
in  the  case  of  Judge  Blackmun  as  a 
Judge,  and  are  held  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  If  this  be  inapplicable   to 
the  question  of  his  fitness  for  the  high 
office  of   membership  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  think  they  well  state  the  real 
question  when  they  say,  and  I  quote 
again : 

The  underlying  question  under  the  canons 
Is  whether  Judge  Blackmun  either  acted 
with  partiality  or  created  an  appearance  of 
partlaUty  in  the  above-entitled  cases.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  department,  he  did 
neither. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  situation  is 
this:  It  Is  not  in  the  fact  that  a  judge 
sits  upon  a  case  in  which  he  may  have 
a  minor  interest  that  the  Senate  should 
be  interested,  that  the  pubUc  should  be 


interested,  or  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  interested,  but  it  Is  in  the 
question  of  determining  whether  im- 
partiality, a  clear  willingness  to  apply  the 
rules  of  justice  to  the  case,  was  shown  by 
the  judge  who  was  acting. 

I  think  that  is  the  test. 

I  am  glad  that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  South  Carolina  has  placed  this 
matter  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  ) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  control  of  time  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings). 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  merely  say  that  it  has  been  a 
privilege  for  our  office  to  prepare  an 
analysis  of  standards  as  they  apply  to 
these  two  nominations.  It  will  be  our 
privilege  to  put  them  in  the  Record  at  a 
l&t6r  d&tc* 

I,  too,  voted  for  the  confirmation  of 
Judge  Haynsworth,  and  I  shall  vote  to- 
day for  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Black- 
mun. 

I  might  say  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  instant  case  the  stock 
holdings,  or  the  direct  stock  holdings  In 
the  case  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  the  stock 
holdings  were  holdings  in  subsidiary 
companies  other  than  the  companies  on 
which  the  Judge  was  sitting,  except  for 
the  Brunswick  matter. 

As  you  will  recall,  Mr.  President,  the 
purchase  of  the  Brunswick  stock  was 
made  after  the  court  had  held  its  hear- 
ing, after  the  court  had  rendered  Its  de- 
cision, and  after  the  court  was  in  the 
process  of  correcting  its  opinion,  and 
merely  lacked  that  short  period  of  time 
upon  which  a  motion  for  a  rehearing 
could  have  been  made. 

I  want  that  to  go  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  think  there  Is  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  One  is  by  way  of  stand- 
ards and  one  of  more  severity  in  the  case 
at  point,  rather  than  in  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  consume  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  but  would  like 
again  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  say  to  him  that  I  would  hope 
this  Senator  will  be  able  to  put  it  more 
in  perspective  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  a  couple  of  minutes,  unless  some- 
one else  wishes  to  speak  at  this  moment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  observations  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  we 
would  only  take  one  UtUe  reference,  for 
example,  to  the  3M  case  of  Judge  Black- 
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mun  and  parallel  It  to 
case  of  Judge  Haynsworth 

Everyone  hates  to  be  a 
hates,  more  than  that,  to 
loser.  I  do  not  rise  as  h 
apiwintment.  However,  it 
loss  that  I  felt. 

I  make  these  commentfe 
somewhat  to  restrict  the 
body  in  being  the  loser  w 
its  well-known  reputation 
deliberative  parliamentan 
entire  history  of  free  gov 

The  fact  is,  this  type  of 
tically  rocked  the  Capitdl 
everything  when  it  occurrejd 
Haynsworth  but  is  just  a 
here  with  Judge  Blackmu^ 

Mr.  President,  on  page 
ing  record  Judge  Blackmi^ 

The  opinion  was  filed  on 
I  acquired  my  stock  In  3M  on 
What  happened  was  that  a 
hearing  was  filed  by  3M  whlcl  i 
party.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
cause  It  was  filed  after  the 
am  sure  was  the  period  then 
rules.  Our  clerk  automatically 
Elons  of  time.  It  came  In 
tiary. 


tie  Brunswick 
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I  observe  a  poor 
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of  the  hear- 
states: 

D^ember  1,  1960. 
December  28th. 
setltlon  for  re- 
was  the  losing 
exact  date  be- 
days  which  I 
allowed  by  our 
grants  exten- 
solaetlme  In  Jan- 


10 


that  he  bought 
bit  the  motion 


adhered  to  our 
If  there  Is  any 
an  Individual 
notice,  he  says 
vas  an  adverse 


IS 


I  interrupt  there  to  say 
his  stock  December  28 
came  up  sometime  in  January 

Continuing  reading: 

We  promptly  denied  It  and 
decision  adverse  to  3M.  So, 
possible  consequence  to  me 
In  this  very  small  holding— 
a  "very  small  holding" — it 
consequence. 

Well,  the  fact  is  that  Ijudge  Winter 
came  up  before  the  Haynjiworth  case  to 
explain  the  Brunswick  cas(!  and  said  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  did  net  have  a  part 
even  though  his  name  was  there  with 
the  decision,  because  they 
took  this  particular  action  jn  this  motion. 

But  there  was  all  this  chaos,  that  the 
world  was  going  to  end  even  though  it 
was  admitted  that  Judg^  Haynsworth 
was  distinguished,  erudite. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFII  :ER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Soutn  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  unless  someone  else 
wishes  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes, 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  marks  with  great  clarity 
the  existence  of  a  double  standard,  a 
double  standard  which  isL  I  am  afraid, 
about  to  be  applied,  if  I  follow  the  news- 
papers and  editorials  correctly. 

The  PRESIDING  OHFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  fyom  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  repognlzed  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  PresiHent,  I  voted 
for  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. If  that  nomination  were  before 
the  Senate  today.  I  would  glady  vote  for 
his  confirmation  again. 


I  completely  reject  the 


any  man  responsible  rel  roactively  for 


right  to  hold 


any  standard  of  conduct  concerning 
which  no  one  could  have  any  knowledge 
at  the  time  that  it  would  be  wrong. 

I  did  not  intend  to  hold  it  against 
Judge  Blackmun.  I  did  not  hold  it  against 
Judge  Haynsworth.  In  this  case,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  vote  against  Judge 
Blackmun. 

I  would  quite  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  feeling  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  not  treated  quite 
right. 

This  case  more  or  less  illustrates  the 
problem  in  which  no  one  could  know 
in  advance  if  one  could  accuse  him  of 
being  guilty  of  any  kind  of  misconduct 
in  doing  what  Judge  Haynsworth  was 
accused  of  doing.  I  have  been  told  that 
even  the  present  Chief  Justice  has  in- 
formally told  certain  people  that  he  has 
some  doubts  that  the  Senate  would  have 
confirmed  him  if  it  had  tried  him  on 
the  same  basis  as  it  did  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. That  was  his  opinion. 

I  will  not  hold  this  conduct  against 
Judge  Blackmim.  I  felt  that  it  was  un- 
fair to  try  Judge  Haynsworth  on  that 
basis.  It  is  not  fair  to  try  any  man  on  an 
ex  post  facto  standard  of  conduct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed  out  cor- 
rectly that  it  was  more  or  less  an  ex  post 
facto  situation  and  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  not  treated  right.  But  more 
important,  having  decided  that — not 
now  ex  post  facto,  because  we  have  not 
voted,  but  now  that  we  know  what  the 
rule  is,  that  standard,  and  Judiciary 
Committee  knew  the  new  rule,  the 
standard — here  comes  the  most  august 
body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  says  that  this 
is  the  rule. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
said: 

That  crowd  down  there  Is  prejudiced.  They 
will  not  approve  a  Southerner. 

Here  they  prove  that  the  President  is 
right  after  all. 

I  just  regret  that  occurrence.  Mr. 
President,  because  In  that  love-in  that 
we  had  on  the  Friday  after  the  Carswell 
nomination  was  rejected,  I  made  the 
open  statement  that  certainly  a  good 
southerner  could  be  approved  by  the 
UjS.  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  correct  in  his  statement  that  the 
application  of  the  double  standard  now 
proves  that  the  President  was  right  in 
his  observation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  again  specifically  to  four  lines, 
the  excerpt  which  has  already  been 
placed  in  the  Record  by  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

All  of  the  information  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  on  this  point  results 
from  the  statements  that  came  up  in  the 
Haynsworth  case. 


The  PRESXDINQ  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  expired.  There  remain  17  minutes  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  is  contained  on  page  15  of  the 
report.  It  has  already  been  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  am  simply  bring- 
ing out  the  point  that  this  portion  of  the 
Justice  Department  report  happened  be- 
cause of  the  trouble  that  came  up  during 
the  Haynsworth  case. 

I  read: 

In  the  light  of  the  extended  debates  over 
the  confirmation  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Judge 
Blackmun  requested  the  advice  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  requested  the  department  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  following  specific  situations. 

All  of  these  situations  come  Into  this 
Record  simply  because  of  the  discussion 
referring  to  proposed  breaches  of  ethics 
in  the  Haynsworth  case.  They  were  no 
such  thing.  They  were  instead  matters 
which  were  clearly  approved  when  they 
came  up  in  a  similar  way  in  the  Black- 
mun case.  And  I  think  they  should  have 
been  as  clearly  approved  in  the  Hayns- 
worth case. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate's 
responsibility  to  advise  and  consent  to 
presidential  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court  is  not  taken  lightly  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  Senate  has  the 
duty  to  assure  that  those  who  would  sit 
on  the  Court  reflect  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  integrity,  and  individusd  promise. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  finest  traditions  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Its  motto,  "Equal  Justice  under 
Law,"  captures  the  aims  and  aspirations 
of  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  legal  tradi- 
tion. 

The  Senate,  through  its  power  over 
nominations,  plays  a  primary  role  in  in- 
suring that  the  American  people  receive 
equal  justice  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

We  meet  today  in  a  third  exercise  of 
our  advise  and  consent  power  in  relation 
to  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation 
of  an  Associate  Justice  nearly  a  year  ago. 

The  nominee  before  us  is  by  all  ac- 
coimts  a  thoroughly  respected  and 
highly  qualified  member  of  the  Federal 
judiciary.  Judge  Blackmun  has  compiled 
a  notable  record  in  his  service  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 
The  clarity  of  his  opinions,  the  breadth 
of  his  understanding  of  the  judicial  func- 
tion, and  his  obvious  dedication  to  the 
firmest  standards  of  ethics  and  propriety 
suit  him  admirably  for  service  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  have  read  the  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  discussed 
the  nomination  with  members   of   the 
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committee.  And  I  have  noted  editorial 
and  professional  opinions  from  througn- 
out  the  country. 

Certainly,  everything  in  his  record 
commends  Judge  Blackmun  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  I  shall  vote  aye 
for  his  nomination  with  full  confidence 
that  he  will  further  distinguish  his  career 
and  the  Court  through  his  service. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  without  the 
slightest  intent  to  detract  from  Judge 
Blackmun's    qualifications    and    fitness, 
that  I  am  to  some  extent  surprised  to  see 
the  statements  in  support  of  this  nomi- 
nee from  several  of  those  Senators  who 
were  so  vociferous  and  vigorous  in  their 
opposition  to  the  two  previous  nominees. 
Those  who   raised   the  hue  and  cry 
over    Judge    Haynsworth's    and    Judge 
Carswell's  "conflicts  of  interest,"  "can- 
dor "  and  "insensitivlty"  appear  to  find 
no  difficulties  with  the  practices  which 
have  come  to  light  in  the  present  case 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  these  three 
cases  have  been  precisely  similar,  but  I 
do  feel  that  neither  have  the  attitudes  of 
certain  of  my  colleagues  been  precisely 
similar  throughout  these  three  sets  of 
deliberations. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Sen- 
ate apply  whatever  degree  of  strictness  it 
chooses  to  nominees  for  the  Supreme 
Court  but  in  applying  Its  standards  this 
body  owes  a  duty  to  Itself,  the  Court, 
and  the  American  public  to  maintain  a 
consistency  and  uniformity  of  approach 
to  which  reasonable  men  can  adhere. 

Mr  President,  I  again  offer  my  en- 
dorsement of  Judge  Blackmun  and  ex- 
press my  hope  the  Senate  wUl  confirm 
his  nomination  unanimously. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  endorse  the  nomination 
of  Harry  A.  Blackmun  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  reviewed  with  care 
the  hearings  and  the  final  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Blackmun  meets  the 
high  standards  of  judicial  excellence  that 
are  essential  for  service  on  the  Supreme 

Court. 

In  addition  to  the  committee  s  recom- 
mendation, the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, under  a  new  improved  system, 
stated  that  Judge  Blackmun  'meets  high 
standards  of  professional  competence, 
temperament,  and  integrity."  The  judge 
also  received  the  unanimous  support  of 
his  colleagues  from  the  eighth  circuit, 
and  endorsement  by  the  State  and 
county  bar  associations.  Not  a  single 
witness  appeared  in  opposition  to  his 
confirmation.  ,.  .  , 

A  survey  of  Judge  Blackmun  s  judicial 
work  indicates  a  range  of  opinions  that 
are  written  in  a  scholarly  manner  and 
with  a  keen  sensitivity  to  current  trends 
of  the  law.  In  civil  rights  matters.  Judge 
Blackmun  has  a  moderate  record.  Where 
subsuntive  points  of  law  have  allowed, 
Judge  Blackmun  has  ruled  In  favor  of 
civil  rights  litigants.  In  Bailey  v.  Henslee, 
28T'^F.  2d  936  a961)  Judge  Blackmun 
wrote  for  the  court  in  reversing  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  district  court  and 
holding  that  a  Negro  defendant  had 
made  a  prima  facie  case  that  Negroes 
had  been  systematically  excluded  from 
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the  State  court  Jury  which  tried  him. 
However  In  Seal  v.  System  Board  of  Ad- 
justment, 348  F.  2d  722  (1965),  Judge 
Blackmun  foUowed  the  precepts  of  strict 
construction  In  upholding  the  conten- 
tion of  a  railway  labor  union  that  Ne- 
groes claiming  racial  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  their  union  were  not  entitied 
to  prosecute  their  claim  In  the  Federal 
courts  because  they  had  not  exhausted 
their  remedies  within  the  union. 

In  other  cases  regarding  civil  liberties. 
Judge  Blackmun  has  been  cautious  not 
to  overstep  what  he  considers  the  bounds 
of  the  law.  In  Kemp  v.  Beasley  No.  19,782 
(March  17,  1970)  Judge  Blackmun  wrote 
for  the  court  upholding  part  of  the  Ar- 
kansas District  Court's  judgment,  but  re- 
manded the  portions  which  had  permit- 
ted continuation  for  four  "racially  iden- 
tifiable and  completely  black"  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  Jones  v.  Mayer  379  F.  2d 
33  (1967)  Judge  Blackmun  wrote  that  a 
civil  rights  statute  passed  during  Recon- 
struction days  was  not  a  nationwide 
open-housing  law  prohibiting  private  as 
well  as  public  discrimination.  The  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  Eighth  Circuit 
(392  U  S.  409) ,  holding  that  the  old  clvU 
rights  statute  prohibited  even  private  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  or  rental  of  prop- 

6rty 

In  criminal  law  decisions.  Judge  Black- 
mun showed  a  greater  readiness  to  an- 
ticipate the  direction  of  Uie  High  Court. 
In  Jackson  v.  Bishov,  404  F.  2d  571  (1968) 
Judge  Blackmun  wrote  for  the  court  of 
appeals  in  holding  Uiat  any  use  of  a 
strap  on  convicts  In  the  Arkansas  State 
Penitentiary  was  a  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  under  the  Constitution. 

In  reversing  a  conviction  imder  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act,  Judge  Blackmun 
wTOte  for  the  court  of  ^aP^alf  to 
Deckard  v.  United  States.  381  F.  2d  77 
(1967),  that  the  registration  provision 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  required 
self-incrimination  In  violation  of  the 
fifth  amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  a 
few  months  later  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion by  a  vote  of  7  to  1  In  Hayes  v. 
United   States.   390   U.S.  85  (1968). 

I  believe  that  Judge  Blackmun  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  kind  of  sensi- 
tivity and  awareness  that  will  allow  for 
constitutional  change  within  a  constitu- 
tional framework.  For  these  reasons  I 
endorse  the  nomination  of  Judge  Harry 
A  Blackmun  and  wlU  support  his  con- 
firmation by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  It  will 
be  my  pleasure  and  my  honor  to  vote 
to  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  _ 

In  testifying  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  in  his  decisions  from  the 
bench.  Judge  Blackmun  has  shown  a 
marked  personal  empathy  with  the  feel- 
ing's and  perceptions  of  yoimg  people 
disappointed  with  the  faUures  of  our 
"system."  and  a  sensitivity  toward  both 
ethical  issues  and  questions  of  civU  lib- 
erties and  civil  rights. 

He  has  freely  made  available  to  the 
committee  information  regarding  his 
financial  holdings.  Before  sitting  on  one 
case  involving  a  company  In  which  he 
had  a  stock  interest,  the  nominee  dis- 


closed his  interest  to  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  circuit  and  obtained  the  chief  Judge's 
opinion  on  the  Issue  of  whether  he  should 
disquaUfy  himself.  In  a  second  such  case, 
he  disqualified  himself  outright.  Qearly, 
Judge  Blackmun  has  displayed  an  open- 
ness and  an  awareness  of  ethical  issues 
which  well  qualifies  him  to  sit  upon  the 
Nations  highest  court. 

By  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
U  S.  Circuit  Court,  1959,  Judge  Blackmun 
had  established  a  reputation  as  a  brU- 
liant  attorney.  He  has  been  highly  re- 
garded by  lawyers  practicing  before  his 
court,  and  his  opinions  are  scholarly, 
well  written,  and  perceptive  of  current 
trends  in  the  law. 

His  colleagues  in  eighth  circuit  have 
unanimously  endorsed  him  as  highly 
quaUfled  for  the  Court,  and  virtually 
every  lawyer  and  law  school  faculty 
member  interviewed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Committee  on  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  has  had  the  highest 
praise  for  his  juridical  craftsmanship 
and  fairness.  His  conduct  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  reinforces  the  impres- 
sion which  all  those  who  know  him  tes- 
tify to:  he  is  unassuming,  considerate, 
and  learned. 

In  short,  and  in  complete  contrast  with 
the  two  previous  nominees  for  the  same 
seat  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  this  administration,  I  find 
Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  eminently 
qualified  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Coiut. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  fimctioning  with 
only  eight  members  for  a  long  time.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  has  made  the 
delay  in  filling  the  vacancy  worthwhile. 
The  Supreme  Court  needs  men  of  prin- 
ciple. Integrity,  and  professional  excel- 
lence, and  Judge  Blackmun  meets  those 
qualifications. 

He  was  graduated  with  honors  and  dis- 
tinction from  Harvard  University  and 
Harvard  Law  School  and  practiced  law  In 
Minnesota  for  16  years,  after  which  he 
has  served  on  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  11  years. 

Not  only  was  Judge  Blackmun  given 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  not  a  single  witness  ap- 
I>eared  to  oppose  his  nomination. 

As  early  as  1960.  before  Congress  was 
shocked  by  cases  involving  ethics.  Judge 
Blackmun  carefully  disclosed  to  the 
chief  judge  of  his  circuit  a  minor  hold- 
ing in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  before  par- 
ticipating In  the  case. 

He  Is  fully  devoted  to  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  precepts  which  are  con- 
trolling in  Federal  courts,  and  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  challenging  problems  con- 
fronting the  Court  and  the  United  States. 
Where  change  is  necessary.  Judge 
Blackmun  believes  it  should  be  achieved 
in  an  orderly  manner  with  proper  re- 
spect for  due  process.  Basic  precepts  re- 
garding conduct,  nonviolence,  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others  are  part 
of  Judge  BlsKJkmun's  credo. 

The  judge  respects  the  separation  of 
branches— legislative  and  Judicial— and 
opposes  any  efforts  to  create  new  legisla- 
tion or  modify  existing  legislation  by 
court  decree. 
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He  also  construes  the  |  Constitution 
carefully  so  as  to  respect  fhe  powers  of 
the  States  and  not  usurp  thbse  powers  by 
court  decision.  | 

The  American  Bar  Association  was 
asked  to  evsduate  the  qualifications  of 
Judge  Blackmun,  and  in  its  letter  of 
response  its  Committee  on  the  Federal 
Judiciary  expressed  the]  unanimous 
judgment  that  Judge  Blackmun  met  high 
standards  of  professional]  competence, 
temperament,  and  integrity.  That  find- 
ing represents  the  ABA's  highest  recom- 
mendation, j 

I  believe  that  Judge  Blac|unun's  back- 
ground, excellent  educatio|i.  solid  legal 
and  judicial  experience,  an(|  principles  of 
ethics  and  integrity  superMy  equip  him 
for  the  oflBce  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
dedicated  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  best  Intisrests  of  the 
public. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  my|  enthusiastic 
and  unreserved  approval  to  [this  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mi.  Bath)  has 
asked  me  to  point  out  that  fche  following 
paragraph  was  inadvertently  omitted, 
following  the  first  ftill  paragraph  on 
page  10  of  his  individual  viavn-s  submitted 
with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Blackmun,  Executive  Report  No.  91-18: 

Fifth,  Judge  BlAckmun  tatlfled  that  he 
never  sat  on  a  case  Involving  a  company  of 
which  he  was  an  officer  or  c  Irector.  Judge 
Haynsworth.  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
founder  and  organizer  of  Carolina  Vend-A- 
Matlc.  and  served  as  an  actlvs  director  and 
vice  president  while  he  was  on  the  bench  and 
deciding  cases  involving  the  cimpany's  vital 
Interests. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Presidem ;,  it  has  been 
almost  1  year  since  the  current  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court  was  created  by 
the  resignation  of  former  Justice  Abe 
Portas. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  di4appolntment 
for  two  nominees  and  of  tension  and 
frustration  for  the  Senate.  Hopefully,  we 
have  all  learned  somethir^  about  the 
proper  role  of  the  Senate  in  advising  and 
consenting  to  Presidential  j  nominations 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Ceijtainly,  I  feel 
I  have. 

As  the  Washington  Evening  Star  in  an 
editorial  of  April  15,  1970,  liut  it: 

Nobody  has  gained  from  th^  Haynsworth- 
Carswell  nasco  except  In  the  narrowest  polit- 
ical sense.  It  Is  time  those  two  episodes  are 
forgotten,  as  President.  Congness  and  Court 
devote  their  energies  to  finding  solutions  to 
the  great  issues  which  trouble  our  divided 
people.  I 

I  will  have  more  to  say  later  in  the 
week  about  this  era  in  Supreme  Court 
history  and  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn 
about  the  proper  role  of  tke  Senate  in 
these  matters.  But  this  is  not  the  time 
for  such  a  dlacourse.  Rathe>-,  this  is  the 
time  to  congratulate  President  Nixon  on 
an  outstanding  nomination.  And  it  is  also 
a  time  to  praise  Judge  Harty  Blackmun 
for  reaching  the  renlth  of  his  remark- 
able career,  a  proper  and  juk  reward  for 
an  outstanding  legal  mind. I 

The  American  Bar  Ass^latlon  has 
found  that  Judge  Blackmuri  "meets  high 


standards  of  professional  competence, 
temperament,  cuid  integrity."  This  is,  as 
we  all  know,  the  highest  ranking  it  can 
give.  This  rating  was  achieved  after  an 
extensive  review  of  his  qualifications, 
unparalleled  in  ABA  history. 

Additional  credentials  Include  the  pub- 
lication of  three  law  review  articles:  "The 
Marital  Deduction  and  Its  Use  in  Minne- 
sota," Minnesota  Law  Review,  Decem- 
ber 1951;  "The  Physician  and  His  Es- 
tate," Minnesota  Medicine,  October  1953; 
"Allowance  of  in  Forma  Pauperis  Ap- 
peals in  Section  2255  and  Habeas  Corpus 
Cases,"  43  FRD  343  (1968). 

Also,  Judge  Blackmun  is  presently 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Research  to  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judge's  Function  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Special  Committee 
on  Standards  for  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice. 

With  Judge  Blackmun's  confirmation 
comes  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  and 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  difia- 
cult  and  complex  tasks  which  can  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  lawyer. 

What  must  he  become  as  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court?  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren described  it  best  and  I  quote  him  in 
closing  in  the  hope  that  Justice  Black- 
mun will  be  ever  mindful  of  this  through 
the  coming  eventful  years: 

Our  judges  are  not  monks  or  scientists, 
but  participants  in  the  living  stream  of  our 
national  life,  steering  the  law  between  the 
dangers  of  rigidity  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
formlessness  on  the  other.  Our  system  faces 
no  theoretical  dilemma  but  a  single  contin- 
uous problem:  How  to  apply  to  ever-chang- 
ing conditions  the  never-changing  principles 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senate  can  take  the  full  credit  both 
for  the  quality  of  this  nomination  and 
for  the  thoroughness  and  candor  with 
which  it  was  handled  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Because  the  Members  of  the  Senate  let 
themselves  be  governed  by  courage  and 
conscience,  and  not  by  region  or  politics 
or  convenience  in  voting  on  the  previous 
two  nominees,  we  now  have  a  nominee 
whom  we  can  all  vote  for  with  pleasure 
and  pride. 

There  are  those  in  the  press  and  in 
the  Government  who  have  cast  asper- 
sions on  our  motivation  and  our  wisdom 
in  opposing  the  prior  nominees.  But  we 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  the  Court  and  of 
the  Nation.  The  Court  has  already  bene- 
fited. And  so  has  the  Nation,  not  only 
because  It  will  have  a  better  court,  but 
because  it  has  seen  that  the  system — 
and  especially  the  constitutional  sharing 
of  powers  among  the  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment— can  work,  can  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  can  do  what  is  right. 
We  have  maintained  many  people's  faith 
In  the  system  this  way,  at  a  time  when 
such  faith  was  becorn^  hard  to  main- 
tain. We  will  have  other  opporttinities 
to  maintain  that  faith  In  the  coming 
days,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  I  hope 
we  will  do  ELS  well  as  we  have  done  here. 

I  congratulate  Judge  Blackmun  and 
wish  him  well  in  his  most  difficult  task 
of  translating  into  reality  our  national 
pledge  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


JTn>CK  BLACKMUN  SUOUI.D  BE  CONnXMZO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  declare  my  sup- 
port for  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  Judge  Blackmun's  nom- 
ination be  confirmed  and  the  commit- 
tee's report  infiuence  my  decision.  A 
careful  study  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Commltee  also  has  convinced 
me  that  the  President  has  finally  nom- 
inated a  gentleman  of  outstanding  abil- 
ity and  of  unquestionable  Integrity  to 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Twice  before,  the  President  has  sought 
to  fill  this  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  each  case,  I  determined  it  to  be  my 
responsibility  as  a  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  to  withhold  my  consent 
from  those  previous  nominations.  In 
each  case,  the  course  of  least  resistance 
and  the  more  politically  popular  action 
would  have  been  to  cast  my  vote  for  a 
nominee  who  I  thought  was  not  quali- 
fied. In  fact,  in  each  of  the  two  previous 
cases,  my  vote  was  not  the  deciding  one, 
and  I  could  have  abdicated  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  Senator  and  cast  my  lot  with 
the  political  winds. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  room  in  this 
country  for  those  who  lack  ethical  sensi- 
tivity, but  not  on  our  Supreme  Court. 
There  is  room  in  our  country  for  medi- 
ocrity, but  not  on  our  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  previous  instances,  I  made  my 
decision  not  to  confirm  a  nominee  to  the 
Supreme  Court  who  I  did  not  think  qual- 
ified, and  I  do  not  regret  my  previous 
decisions. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
seeking  out  and  nominating  a  man  of 
stature  and  integrity  such  as  Judge 
Blackmun.  The  UJS.  Senate  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  insisting  and  insisting  again 
that  the  President  fulfill  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  Amercan  people  and  to  our 
great  judicial  heritage  by  nominating 
such  a  man. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  join  me 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Harry  A.  Blackmun  as  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  Mr.   President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
consideration  of  a  President's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  is  always  a 
serious  and  important  matter.  But  the 
nomination  before  us  today  comes  at  a 
particular  crucial  time. 

For  over  a  year,  intense  controversy 
has  surroimded  nominees  to  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court.  Basic  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  concerning  the 
role  of  the  Court  in  our  society  and  the 
qualifications  of  its  members  and  poten- 
tial members. 

While  there  has  been  much  disagree- 
ment during  this  period,  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  us  would  welcome  an  end  to  the 
controversy.  That  is  why  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  has 
been  greeted  not  only  with  enthusiasm, 
but  also  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

There  is  little  if  any  dispute  about  the 
fact  that  Judge  Blackmun  is  eminently 
qualified  to  serve  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  record  as  a 
private  citizen  and  as  a  Federal  appeals 
judge  clearly  demwistrates  that  he  is 
imiquely  qualified  for  a  position  on  our 
Nation's  Highest  Court. 

Throughout    his    long    career    as    a 
law>-er,  teacher  of  law,  and  mCTnber  of 
the  Federal  bench.  Judge  Blackmun  has 
:  ^         invariably  been  characterized  as  schol- 
'**         arly  and  brilliant. 

•  In  his  11  years  on  the  Federal  Court 

of  Appeals,  he  has  served  with  great 
distinction.  He  Is  highly  regarded  by  law- 
yers practicing  before  this  court,  and  he 
is  known  particularly  for  his  expert 
opinions  in  complex  taxation  cases. 

His  judicial  record  is  one  of  an  able, 
fair,  and  understanding  judge.  His  opin- 
ions demonstrate  logical  thinking  and  a 
clear  respect  for  judicial  precedents. 

His  record  as  a  private  citizen  is  per- 
haps best  described  by  his  hometown 
paper,  the  Rochester  Post-Bulletin: 

We  know  of  no  man  In  Rochester,  the 
editorial  statee,  or  Indeed  In  Minnesota,  who 
Is  more  respected  by  close  friends  smd  casual 
acquaintances  alike;  who  has  a  higher  repu- 
tation for  Integrity:  whose  judgment  la 
more  respected. 

While  his  academic  and  professional  rec- 
ord Is  "a  matter  of  record,"  so  to  speak,  let 
it  be  added  that  Just  as  a  man — a  man  of 
personal  integrity — none  can  rate  higher. 

Based  on  his  past  career.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Judge  Blackmun  will  become 
a  distinguished  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  recognition  of  this 
record,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
unanimously  recommended  that  this 
nomination  be  confirmed.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

This  nomination  Is  an  honor  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  As  a  fellow  attorney 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
State  bar  association,  its  practitioners, 
and  all  Minnesottms  indicates  that  we 
are  enormously  proud  of  Judge  Black- 


mun. I  commend  the  President  for  this 
excellent  nomination. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  individual 
views,  which  appear  on  pages  12  through 
17  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iNsnrronAL  Views  of  Mk.  Btrd 
OF  West  Vibginia 
I  support  the  nomination  of  Judge  Harry 
A.  Blackmun  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
deem  It  appropriate  to  amplify  my  reasons 
for  supporting  the  nomination. 

A  review  of  Judge  Blackmim's  opinions  as 
a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  the  testimony  given 
by  him  at  the  hearings  held  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  this  nomination,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  recommendation,  and 
my  own  personal  inquiries  satisfy  me  that 
Judge  Blackmun  has  the  legal  ability,  the 
personal  Integrity,  and  the  Judicial  tempera- 
ment which  qualify  him  for  elevation  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

He  appesj-s  to  be  keenly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  It  is  the  function  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  Interpret  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  In  executing 
this  responsibility  It  is  the  duty  of  Judges  not 
to  take  into  account  their  personal  Ideas  of 
what  constitutes  desirable  social  or  economic 
policy.  The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  (Com- 
mittee, Senator  Eiastland.  asked  the  nominee 
some  questions  in  this  regard.  I  believe  that 
it  Is  pertinent  here  to  quote  Senator  East- 
land's questions  and  the  responses  of  Judge 
Blackmun: 

"The  Chaoucam.  •  •  •  Judge  Blackmun, 
do  you  believe  that  the  only  proper  f  imction 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  (Court  Is  to  In- 
terpret the  (Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States? 

"Judg^  Blackmitn.  Of  course,  the  answer 
to  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  defi- 
nitely would  be  in  the  afOrmatlve. 
"The  Crabman.  Tes. 

"If  you  do  so  believe,  to  what  extent.  If  at 
all,  do  you  think  It  proper  for  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  interpreting  the  (Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  take 
into  account  his  own  personal  idea  of  what 
constitutes  enlightened  social,  economic,  or 
political  policy? 

"Judge  Blackmttn.  Of  course,  this  Is  a 
changing  world.  It  has  been  this  way  since 
the  founding  of  our  Nation.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  document  of  spec- 
ified words  and  construction.  I  would  do  my 
best  not  to  have  my  decision  affected  by  my 
personal  ideas  and  philosophy,  but  would 
attempt  to  construe  that  instriiment  in  the 
light  of  what  I  feel  is  Its  definite  and  deter- 
mined meaning.  Of  course,  many  times  this 
Is  obscure." 

Judge  Blackmun  has  also  shown  that  he 
has  great  deference  for  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  in  legislative  matters.  For 
Instance.  Judge  Blackmun  testified  that  he 
personally  Is  opposed  to  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty.  He  made  it  very  clear, 
however,  that  he  believes  this  question  to  be 
a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  and  that  he  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  use  his  authority  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  Interfere 
with  the  proper  exercise  of  this  legislative 
discretion. 

Senator  Pong  questioned  the  nocnlnee 
about  statements  attributed  to  him  purport- 
ing to  state  his  belief  that  the  death  penalty 
should  not  be  impoeed  as  a  punishment  for 
crime.  Judge  Blackmun  responded  by  making 


reference  to  three  cases  In  which  he  partici- 
pated as  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals: 
"In  the  last  one.  in  Maxwell  v.  Bishop,  I 
made  the  gratmtous  observation  which  has 
caused  so  much  furor,  that  It  was  particu- 
larly excruciating  for  one  who  Is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  rightness  of  capital  punishment 
as  a  deterrent  In  crime.  This,  Senator  Pong,  is 
a  personal  conclusion  on  my  part.  It  Is  a  part 
of  personal  philosophy.  I  think  the  other 
question  of  the  rightness  of  legislation,  be  it 
by  a  State  legislature,  or  by  Congress  in  deal- 
ing with  Federal  crimes,  to  Impose  the  death 
penalty  Is  an  entirely  different  question.  •  •  • 
"And  I  stated  In  connection  with  the  ob- 
servation which  the  press  has  latched  onto, 
I  think  I  can  quote  it  verbatim.  I  also  stated 
that  ordinarly  the  Imposition  of  the  death 
p>enalty  Is  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature.  I  firmly  believe  this.  One  of  course 
can  Imagine  if  the  legislature  were  to  Impose 
the  death  penalty  on  a  pedestrian  for  cross- 
ing the  street  against  a  red  light  this  might 
be  something  else  again." 

Senator  Fong  commendably  continued  to 
elicit  from  the  nominee  his  views  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  court  should  interfere  with 
the  legislative  function  In  Imposing  the  death 
penalty  as  punishment  for  the  commission  of 
crimes,  and  Judge  Blackmun  made  the  fol- 
lowing conunents: 

■••  •  •  My  personal  feeling  about  it  is  on 
one  side.  It  could  change  tomorrow. 

"My  attitude  toward  the  legislative  aspect 
is  another  thing.  I  have  stated  what  my 
Initial  approach  to  It  Is,  and  certainly  I  would 
never  want  to  decide  that  question  without 
Its  being  frequently  briefed  and  adequately 
argued.  •   •   • 

•'•  •  •  If  I  were  a  legislator  and  It  came 
up.  probably  this  Is  the  way  I  would  Initially 
feel  depending  In  part  on  any  overwhelming 
attitude  on  the  part  of  my  constituents.  But 
otherwise,  apart  from  that.  I  start  with  the 
premise  that  this  Is  basically  a  legislative 
discretionary  matter. 

"Senator  Fonc.  And  If  the  Legislature  says 
that  capital  punishment  should  be  Imposed 
you  would  follow  that? 

"Judge  BuiCKMTjN.  Certainly,  with  an  ex- 
ception perhaps  in  my  pedestrial  illustra- 
tion." 

Judge  Blackmun  gave  further  evidence  of 
his  recognition  of  the  nice  delineation  of 
powers  between  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  In  answer  to  a 
question  posed  by  Senator  Hruska.  Judge 
Blackmun  stated: 

"I  strongly  believe  in  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  and  in  our  three-branched  sys- 
tem of  government.  As  you  point  out,  the 
Constitution  In  Federal  cases  Is  always  part 
of  the  record.  I  firmly  believe  In  deciding 
cases  on  the  record.  I  hope  I  have  never  done 
otherwise. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  change.  If  change 
comes,  must  come  within  the  framework  of 
the  law  as  we  understand  It.  And  not  outside 
the  law." 

I  conceive  It  to  be  the  first  duty  of  every 
ofllclal  of  this  Government,  Including  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
to  protect  and  defend  otir  system  from  the 
"new  barbarians'*  who  would  destroy  it.  Vio- 
lent crime  must  be  suppressed  and  thoae 
who  commit  It  must  be  punished,  or  no  sys- 
tem. Including  ours,  can  siirvlve. 

I  am  partJcularly  bothered  by  the  implica- 
tion that  the  youth  of  this  Nation  are  op- 
posed to  the  80-caUed  system.  My  knowledge 
and  experience  lead  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. In  my  opinion,  most  of  our  young  peo- 
ple believe  in  our  form  of  constitutional 
Government  and  In  our  democratic  Institu- 
tions. Only  a  tiny,  but  highly  vocal,  minority 
of  them  are  violent  disrupters  or  revolu- 
tionaries. Unfortunately,  this  small  segment 
of  our  youth  Is  the  group  that  gets  most  of 
the  publicity  In  the  news  media. 

In  my  questioning  of  Judge  Blackmun  be- 
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fore  the  Judiciary  Commltt  se.  I  expressed 
these  concerns  to  him  and  s  tated  my  views 
on  these  Important  Iseues.  I  was  pleased 
when  Judge  Blackmun  respoi  >ded  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  ^     .    # 

•Senator  Byrd.  I  am  too  mi  ch  a  product  or 
the  same  kind  of  thing  to  dla  agree  with  your 
comment  I  dislike  to  talk  about  It.  but  I  did 
not  have  very  much  to  start  clth  either,  and 
this  U  the  only  system  I  hs  ve  ever  known. 
It  has  been  good  to  me.  I  d(  not  know  of  a 
better  one." 

Judge  Blackmun  has  demc  nstrated  a  hlgn 
regard  for  the  rights  and  pt  vUeges  of  all  of 
our  citizens,  and  a  beUef  tha ;  for  every  right 
and  privilege  there  Is  a  con  e?pondlng  duty 
and  responsibility.  For  example,  Judge  Black- 
mun wrote  the  opinion  for  tt  e  eighth  circuit 
In  the  case  of  Eateban  v.  f  entral  Missouri 
State  College.  415  P.  2d  10  H  (1969).  This 
was  a  case  brought  by  two  ex-students  at 
Central  Missouri  State  Collej  e  who  had  been 
suspended  for  having  taken  i  lari,  In  a  protest 
demonstration  which  disrupted  activities  at 
the  college.  The  students  sued  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  under  the  Pe<!  eral  civil  rights 
statutes  to  gain  readmlssloi  to  the  coUege. 
They  contended  that  their  suspension  was 
Illegal  and  that  their  condui  t  at  the  protest 
demonstration  was  Justified. 

Speaking  for  the  court,  wt  ich  affirmed  the 
district  court's  dismissal  or  the  students' 
complaints.  Judge  Blackmuii  made  the  fol- 
lowing general  statements  wQlch  are  worthy 
of  being  reprinted  here : 

"College  attendance,  whetfier  it  be  a  right 
or  a  privilege,  very  deflnitelj  entails  respon- 
sibility. This  Is  fundamental.  It  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  the  student  Is  approaching 
maturity.  His  elementary  an^  secondary  edu- 
caUon  Is  behind  him.  He  ai-eady  knows,  or 
should  know,  the  basics  of  idecent  conduct, 
of  nonviolence,  and  of  respect  for  the  rlghu 
of  others.  He  already  knows,  lor  should  know, 
that  destrucUon  of  prop*ty,  threats  to 
others,  frightening  passersbj.  and  Intrusions 
upon  their  rights  of  travel  ate  unacceptable. 
If  not  Illegal,  and  are  not  worthy  of  one  who 
would  pursue  knowledge  at  ihe  college  level. 
•Those  plaintiffs  are  no  ionger  children. 
While  they  may  have  been  ciinors,  they  were 
beyond  the  age  of  18.  TheiB  days  of  accom- 
plishing ends  and  status  byj  force  are  at  an 
end.  It  was  Ume  they  assu^ied  at  least  the 
outward  appearance  of  adUlthood  and  of 
manhood.  The  mass  denial  ol  rights  to  others 
Is  irresponsible  and  chlldlsk  So  Is  the  de- 
fiance of  proper  coUege  adinlnistratlve  au- 
thority CI  have  the  right  to  be  here';  gutter 
»bus«  of  an  official:  the  duj  aping  of  a  trash 
can  at  a  residents  feet;  •!  ?lan  on  turning 
this  school  into  a  Berkeley  If  •  •  •":  and 
being  a  part  of  the  proscribed  college  peace- 
disturbing  and  property-deitroylng  demon- 
stration). One  might  expect  this  from  the 
spoiled  child  of  tender  years.  One  rightly  does 
not  expect  It  from  the  college  student  who 
has  had  two  decades  of  l^fe  and  who.  In 
theory.  Is  close  to  being  'grdwn  up.' " 

In  my  Judgment,  Judge  Bl»ckmun  correctly 
stated  the  rights  and  respooslblUtles  of  stu- 
dents under  our  constltutlotial  form  of  gov- 
ernment. In  theM  trying  times,  all  of  us 
would  do  weU  to  be  guided  by  these  prin- 
ciples. I 

Judge  Blackmun's  declalens  in  the  area 
of  criminal  law  Indicate  thai,  when  the  com- 
peting rights  of  a  convict^  criminal  are 
weighed  In  the  balance  aaainst  the  rights 
of  society  and  the  victims^  of  crime,  he  Is 
-  willing  and  able  to  take  the|  rights  of  society 
Into  account  in  making  Ms  decision.  Too 
many  of  our  courts — including,  xinfortu- 
nately,  the  Supreme  Cour^  of  the  United 
States — have  forgotten  or  neglected  the  real 
and  terrible  needs  of  society  to  have  con- 
victed criminals  punished  I  under  the  law. 
Hopefully,  the  addition  of  {judge  Blackmun 
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to  the  Court  might  help  to 
xiatlon. 


change  this  slt- 


It  Is  extremely  Important  that  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
should  be  guided  by  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  interpretation  that 
the  Constitution  \s  a  document  which  grants 
specific  enumerated  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government,  with  all  powers  not  mentioned 
or  delegated  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people  thereof.  This  constitutional  principle 
Is  embodied  In  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Unfortunately,  In  recent  years, 
many  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
disregarded  this  fundamental  constitutional 
principle  and  have  Impinged  upon  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  several  States  and  of  the 
people.  Many  decisions  of  the  High  Court 
have  had  the  effect  of  debasing  the  States 
and  the  people  and  exalting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; especially  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  McClellan,  asked  the  nominee 
about  this  important  10th  amendment  In  the 
American  BUI  of  Rights.  The  question  of 
Senator  McClellan  and  the  answer  of  Judge 
Blackmun  are  as  follow: 

"Senator  McClellan.  •  •  •  The  10th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar  provides  that  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  or  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States 
are  reserved  In  the  States  respectively  or  In 
the  people.  That  Is  a  part  of  this  document, 
this  great  Constitution  of  ours,  and  I  have 
the  feeling,  and  I  know  many  others  do.  that 
sometimes  that  article  of  the  Constitution, 
or  that  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
either  Ignored  or  forgotten.  I  would  like  to 
ask  If  in  the  examination  of  a  constitutional 
Issue  that  may  be  pending  before  the  Court, 
If  you  find  the  powers  attempted  to  be  In- 
voked have  In  fact  not  been  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution,  do 
you  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
either  the  duty  or  the  right  to  usurp,  at- 
tempt to  confer  or  apply  such  powers  by 
court  decision  or  edict  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  or  be  tantamount  to  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

"Judge  Blackmun.  Senator  McClellan,  the 
answer  to  that  \b  definitely  In  the  negative, 
of  course." 

I  am  expressing  my  Individual  views  on 
this  nomination  because  I  believe  that  future 
nominees  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  should 
be  put  on  notice  that  not  only  will  their 
financial  transactions  be  careful  scrutimzed 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  also  that 
their  Judicial  philosophy  U  going  to  be  put  to 
a  greater  test  than  has  been  the  case  In  the 
recent  past. 

Of  course,  one  cannot  foresee  how  a  nom- 
inee will  vote  on  the  Court  once  his  appoint- 
ment Is  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  We  can, 
largely,  only  make  our  Judgments  as  to  his 
Judicial  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  his  pre- 
vious Judicial  record,  if  he  has  one,  and/or 
on  his  statements  adduced  under  questioning 
and  under  oath  when  he  appears  before  the 
committee.  But  I,  for  one.  will  want  to  sat- 
isfy myself  as  well  as  I  can  be  so  satisfied, 
under  the  circumstances,  with  respect  to  his 
Judicial  philosophy. 

Federal  district  Judges,  Federal  Judges  of 
the  courts  of  appeals,  and  State  court  Judges 
might  have  gotten  the  Impression  from  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  preceding  two 
nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  a 
nominee  with  a  conservative  or  moderate  Ju- 
dicial philosophy  might  have  a  very  difficult 
task  In  getting  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  One 
of  the  motives  of  certain  special  Interest 
groups  who  opposed  these  nominations  may 
well  have  been  to  Intimidate  Federal  and 
Stat*  Judges  who  aspired  to  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
fit  Into  the  mold  of  their  own  particular 
Judicial  philosophy. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  philosophy 
which  we  should  not  want  to  prevail  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  there  Is  a  recent  book  pub- 


lished by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  entitled 
"Points  of  Rebellion."  In  this  book,  Justice 
Douglas  declares  his  support  of  efforts  to 
radically  alter  the  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical structure  ol  this  Nation. 

Justice  Douglas  also  gives  expression  to 
his  Ideas  concerning  the  proper  education  of 
our  young  people.  He  condemns  most  colleges 
and  universities  as  tools  of  the  "Establish- 
ment." He  then  spells  out  the  tj-pe  of  In- 
struction he  feels  our  students  should  re- 
ceive: 

"Only  revolutionary  minded  faculties 
would  provide  a  curriculum  relevant  to 
either  domestic  or  foreign  political  problems. 
Very  few  faculty  members  have  a  revolu- 
tionary fervor  or  Insight"  (pp.  13-14). 

Justice  Douglas  has  a  very  simple  answer 
to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  Com- 
munist aggression,  rampant  lawlessness,  dis- 
order and  riots.  He  equates  us  with  Adolf 
Hitler  by  making  the  following  statements: 

■•We  are  witnessing,  I  think,  a  new  Ameri- 
can phenomenon.  The  two  parties  have  be- 
come almost  Indistinguishable;  and  each  Is 
controlled  by  the  establishment.  The  mod- 
ern-day dissenters  and  protesters  are  func- 
tioning as  the  loyal  opposition  functions  In 
England.  They  are  the  mounting  voice  of  po- 
litical opposition  to  the  status  quo,  calling 
for  revolutionary  changes  in  our  institutions. 

"Tet  the  powers-that-be  faintly  echo  Adolf 
Hitler,  who  said  In  1932: 

••  •The  streets  of  our  country  are  In  turmoil. 
The  universities  are  filled  with  students  re- 
belling and  rioting. 

•'  "Communists  are  seeking  to  destroy  our 
country.  Russia  Is  threatening  us  with  her 
might  and  the  Republic  Is  in  danger.  Yes 
danger  from  within  and  without. 

•  We  need  law  and  order."  "   (Pp.  57-58.) 

Any  future  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court 
who  holds  views  identical  or  similar  to  those 
of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  expressed  above  will 
merit  and  should  receive  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
proper  Judicial  philosophy  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  philosophical  drift  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  recent  years  has  been, 
in  msiny  crucially  Important  respects.  In  a 
direction  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  preservation  of  constitutional 
government. 

I  am  disturbed  by  a  Supreme  Court  which 
operates  as  a  continuing  constitutional  con- 
vention and  usurps  the  functions  of  the  leg- 
islative branch.  I  am  disturbed  by  a  Supreme 
Court  that  gives  the  criminal  the  advantage 
over  the  law-abiding  citizen.  I  am  disturbed 
by  a  Supreme  Court  that  enunciates  a  right 
of  a  Communist  to  work  In  defense  Indus- 
tries and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  I  am 
disturbed  by  a  Supreme  Court  that  gives  a 
green  light  to  the  flow  of  pornographic  smut 
Into  the  unsuspecting  bands  of  children  In 
the  American  home.  I  am  disturbed  about  a 
Supreme  Court  that  strikes  down  State-Im- 
posed welfare  regulations  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer  against  freeloaders.  I  am 
disturbed  about  a  Supreme  Court  that  en- 
courages license  upOh  the  part  of  protesters 
and  demonstrators. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  concerns,  fu- 
ture nominees  to  the  Court  ought  to  under- 
stand that  they  virlll  not  be  given  a  free  ride 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  merely  on  the 
basis  that  their  nominations  are  pleasing  to 
the  actlvUt  community.  They  ought  to  have 
to  stand  the  test  of  Judicial  philosophy.  If 
we  value  our  oaths  as  Senators,  as  I  am  sure 
we  do,  we  have  a  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  individuals  to  the 
Court  who  would  substitute  Judicial  activism 
for  Judicial  restraint  and  sociological  theory 
for  Judicial  precedent. 

I  believe  Judge  Blackmun  passes  this  test. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  having  arrived, 
the  Senate,  under  the  previous  order, 
will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harry  A.  Blackmun  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  would  each  vote  "yea," 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  143  Ex.] 
YEAS— 84 

Aiken  Gravel  Murphy 

Allen  Ortflln  Muskle 

Allott  Gumey  Nelson 

Anderson  Hansen  Packwood 

Baker  Harris  Pastore 

Bellmon  Hart  Pearson 

Bennett  Hartke  Pell 

Bible  Hatfield  Percy 

Hoggs  Holland  Prouty 

Brooke  Holllngs  Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Hruska  Randolph 

Byrd.  Va.  Hughes  Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va,  Inouye  Saxbe 

Cannon  Jackson  Schwelker 

Case  Javlts  Scott 

Church  Jordan,  N.C.  Smith,  Maine 

Cook  Jordan.  Idaho     Smith,  111. 

Cooper  Kennedy  Sparkman 

Cotton  Long  Spong 

Cranston  Magnuson  Stennis 

Curtis  Mansfield  Stevens 

Dodd  Mathlas  Symington 

Dole  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Dominlclc  McClellan  Thurmond 

Eagleton  McOee  Tydlngs 

Eastland  McGovem  Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender  Mclntyre  Williams.  Del. 

Ervm  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Fannin  Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong  Mondale  Young.  Ohio 

Fulbrtght  Montoya 

Goodell  Moss 

NATS— 0 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 

session. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 

Senate    resumed    the    consideration   of 

legislative  business. 


Bayh 
Goldwater 


NOT  VOTING — 6 
Gore  Russell 


Mundt 


Tower 


The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  being  94  and  no  Senator 
having  voted  in  the  negative,  the  Senate 
has  advised  and  consented  to  the 
nomination.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this  nom- 
ination. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  %  hours. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  very 
briefly,  so  that  I  may  ask  the  majority 
leader  what  the  schedule  is  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  for  that  purpose^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  advise  us  what  the  schedule 
may  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  so  that  the  majority 
leader  can  be  heard.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  or  retire  from  the 
Chamber.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader, 
first.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  from 
the  close  of  business  imtil  midnight  to- 
night, all  committees  of  the  Senate  be 
permitted  to  file  their  reports  together 
with  any  minority,  individual,  and  sup- 
plemental views.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  some  time  this  afternoon  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son), with  their  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams),  will  call  up  the 
airport  conference  report. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  any  further  votes  today,  although 
that  is  not  an  ironclad  guarantee. 

Then  it  is  anticipated  that  one  of  the 
four  bills  on  the  calendar,  beginning  on 
page  8.  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business.  When 
those  are  disposed  of  tomorrow,  it  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Senate  will  move  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  15628.  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  ceilings  for 
foreign   military   sales,   with  numerous 


amendments,  including  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment,  which  bars  funds 
for  U.S.  involvement  in  Cambodia  un- 
less specifically  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  are  try- 
ing to  find  the  papers  on  the  airport 
safety  and  facilities  bill,  and  they 
are  on  the  way  over  here.  The  Senator 
said  there  would  be  no  more  votes  to- 
day. I  hope  he  is  not  precluding  a  vote 
on  the  conference  report.  We  do  not  an- 
ticipate opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port. I  believe  it  will  be  agreed  to  by  a 
large  vote.  But  I  would  like  the  Senator 
to  understand  that  we  hope  we  will 
agree  to  the  conference  report  this 
afternoon.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
added  a  proviso  to  my  anticipatory  state- 
ment by  sajrlng  that  this  was  not  an 
ironclad  guarantee.  Now  the  Senate  !s  on 
notice,  based  on  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  so  pay  heed. 

How  long  we  will  be  in  session  this 
week  will  depend  upon  developments.  It 
is  hoped  that  sometime  toward  the  first 
part  or  the  middle  of  next  week,  if  con- 
ditions warrant  it,  we  will  follow  con- 
sideration of  the  establishment  of  ceil- 
ings for  military  foreign  sales  with  the 
resolution  calling  for  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 
That  is  about  it,  as  I  see  it  now. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT—23D  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATION.  GENEVA. 
SWITZERLAND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  23d  Assembly  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  to  be 
held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  May  5- 
22.  1970:  The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough).  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  . 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

COMMUNISM   IN   THE   UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Julia  Brown,  a  former  member  of  the 
U.S.  Communist  Party,  Is  traveling 
around  this  country  telling  a  story 
worthy  of  our  close  attention. 

Mrs.  Brown's  recent  remarks  at  an 
appearance  in  Columbia,  S.C,  deserves 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

She  explained  how  the  Communist 
Party  is  using  various  peace  and  civil 
rights  groups  to  promote  revolution  in 
America  and  drive  wedges  between  our 
black  and  white  citizens. 

A  newspaper  report  by  Charlotte 
Wyndham,  staff  writer  of  the  Columbia. 
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Mrs.  Brown's 

AprU  30.  1970. 

u  lanimous  con- 

enlitled  "I  Came 

;he  Truth,"  be 


farmer 


S.C.  State  newspaper,  on 
speech  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  that  paper.  I  ask 
sent  that  this  article, 
to  Columbia  To  Tell  You 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
I  C\ME  TO  Columbia  To  Teii. 

(By  Charlotte  W^^indbam) 

A  determined  voice  In  th( 
longs  to  Mrs.  Julia  Brown, 
the  Communist  Party,  and  ijow 
spoken  enemy. 

A    member    of    the    Comn^unist 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Mrs.  Brown 
came  an   undercover  agent 
nine   years.   She  was  In  Cojumbl 
for  a  stop  on  a  nationwide 

"During  those  eight  mont 
In    the    Communist    Party 
breaking   away.    I    learned 
vlnce  me  It  was  a  multl- 
sald   In   the   speech    here 
most.  It  taught  the  overthiiow 
ernment  by  revolution,     en 
violence.  Second,  lies,  decel 
were  tools  of  Its  trade 


the  article 
In  the  Record, 

Yon  THT  TRtTTH 


WTLXJNC    TO    Al  D 


agent 


Hou  Je 
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wilderness  be- 

member  of 

a  most  out- 


Party   In 

^bsequently  be- 

:or  the  FBI  for 

a   recently 

I  peaking  tour. 

I  spent  with- 
in   1962    before 
( nough   to   oon- 
evll."  She 
Plrst    and   fore- 
of  our  gov- 
t^lUng  force  and 
and  treachery 


wpuld  enslave  the 
Immorality  In 
Plfth.  It  denied 
>erson  of  sound 
want  any  part 
and  I  was  not 
to    aid    In    Its 


for  the  FBI 
to    tell    her 
^^ashlngton,  D.C., 
tJnAmerlcan 
Influential 
Party — over  100 
4ow    the    Party 
fodder"  In 
Agitation.     (Mrs. 


niLtned 


Col\4mbla    audience. 

she  explained 

4nd    uncovering 


"Third,  a  dictatorial  few 
many.  Fourth.  It  encourage*  I 
all  its  most  sordid  aspects. 
God  and  all  religion.  What 
mind  and  honest  heart  woulil 
of  it?  It  had  to  be  destroyed 
only    obligated,    but    willing 
destruction." 

She  was  an  undercover 
nine    years,    before    "surfacing 
story.  In  1962  she  went  to 
to    testify    before    the 
Activities  Committee.  She 
members  of  the  Communist 
of    them — and    described 
planned  to  use  Negroes  as  ' 
their    program    of    racial 
Brown  Is  a  Negro.) 

To    her   enthusiastic 
made  up  of  whites  and  Negroes 
her    years    of    subterfuge 
the  machinations  of  the  pa|ty 

TOUTH 

"Nearly  a  decade  ago  In  a  t>ooklet  entitled. 
'Communism:  Target:  Toiith.'  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  warned  that  world  ^mmunlsm  has 
launched  an  attack  to  captilre  students  and 
youth  groups.  According  to  tftie  Leninist  and 
Marxist  principles  youth  will  decide  the  en- 
tire struggle  to  the  extent  jthat  our  young 
people  wUl  abandon  thelil  religious  and 
moral  prlndplea.  their  patrlptlsm  and  their 
family  ties."  she  said. 

'The  revolutionaries  are!  using  college 
campuses  as  a  base  for  their  destructive  pur- 
poses. Openly  avowing  thajt  their  aim  la 
to  overthrow  the  existing  o^er,  they  hope 
to  am^^th  first  our  educatlonil  structure,  the 
economic  system,  and  finally  lour  government 
Itself."  j 

POLICE    BSTrrAUTT 

"Lenin  phlloaophy  states  that  the  over- 
throw of  a  government  can  {only  take  place 
when  respect  for  law  enfofcement  is  first 
Impaired.  The  Communist  ^«88  has  seized 
on  the  theme  of  police  brutsllty.  and  ha«  led 
many  unsuspected  to  carry  out  the  Com- 
munist program.  Police  brutality  Is  being 
blamed  for  every  riot  and  krlolent  demon- 
stration." she  said.  ' 

"The  physical  danger  a  pcf  Iceman  accepts 
as  part  of  bis  Job.  but  he  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  thoughtless  ridicule  and 
public  Indifference  In  an  effort  to  do  his  job. 

'Our  nation  today  la  right;  now  witnessing 
a  tremendous  drive  to  gloriff  Martin  Luther 
King  ajid  to  raise  money  f^r  his  Southern 
Christian    Leadership    Conference.    It    la    a 


symptom  of  how  far  our  country  has  already 
gone  ...  to  be  deceived  to  support  the 
memory  of  a  man  whom  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
publlclly  called  the  most  notorious  liar  our 
country  has  ever  witnessed."  Mrs.  Brown 
said. 

civn.  aicHTS 

"When  I  was  a  Communist  for  the  FBI. 
we  were  told  that  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Martin  Luther  King  would  lead  the  civil 
rights  fight  In  this  country."  she  said.  "It 
was  a  weU-known  fact  that  King  was  in 
their  comer.  Did  King  himself  know  this?  I 
think  so. 

"I  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  firsthand 
the  effects  of  the  SCLC  In  a  small  community 
In  Georgia. 

"In  the  fall  of  1969.  the  SCLC  descended 
u{>on  this  town  for  the  purpwees  of  organiz- 
ing the  colored  people.  They  began  immedi- 
ately to  search  for  Issues  to  Inflame  the 
people.  They  decided  on  the  need  for  more 
jobs  for  Negroes  In  the  business  district. 

"They  started  marches,  picketing  and  boy- 
cotting local  merchants  hoping  to  provoke 
the  whites  into  violence.  It  was  a  farce  from 
the  beginning,  for  there  were  many  Negroes 
employed  down  town.  The  Negroes  were 
terrorized  when  a  Negro  woman  broke  the 
boycott  and  her  home  was  burned  down. 

TELL    TKCTH 

"My  whole  purpose  In  coming  to  Columbia 
and  many  other  cities  is  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  so  that  you  can  tell  others.  The  voice 
of  truth  is  not  only  needed  In  government 
but  in  your  neighborhood,  right  out  there 
on  your  street  among  your  neighbors  and 
friends."  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"I  am  a  believer  In  dreams  .  .  . 

"My  dream  Is  to  put  an  end  to  the  hatred 
that  divides  us.  and  the  lies  that  deceive  us. 

"We  live  in  perhaps  the  most  exciting  times 
in  history.  The  torch  of  freedom  Is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  In  this  nation.  Whether 
we  build  this  torch  into  a  gigantic  flame  and 
spread  It  throughout  the  world  or  sit  Idly 
by  while  a  monster  conspiracy  snuffs  it  out 
Is  a  decision  we  must  make." 

BOOK 

Mrs.  Brown  discussed  at  length  her  back- 
ground, her  Communist  activities  and  years 
with  the  FBI  in  her  book.  "I  Testify." 

Julia  Brown  said  she  was  raised  In  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  had  never  recognized  discrimination, 
prejudice,  was  befriended  by  a  white  family, 
and  was  raised  by  her  deeply  patriotic 
parents  to  believe  love  of  Ood  and  country 
Is  one  and  the  same. 

With  strong,  conservative  background,  why 
did  she  turn  to  a  revolutionary,  Godless  or- 
ganization? She  was  Innocently  duped  into 
believing  that  the  civil  rights  group  she  was 
Invited  to  join  would  be  helping  her  people 
and  other  minorltlea  to  a  better  life,  she 
said. 

After  months  of  campaigning  for  Cocn- 
munlst  candidates,  chauffeuring  party  lead- 
ers, attending  meetings,  and  passing  out 
the  Daily  Worker,  she  said  she  had  enough. 

TACT 

What  positive  program  does  she  recom- 
mend for  concerned  citizens  who  want  to  do 
something  to  combat  this  growing  menace? 

"Everyone  who  wants  to  restore  funda- 
mental American  principles  and  build  a 
safer,  freer,  prouder  nation  should  contact 
hit  local  conservative  groups,  such  as  TACT 
(Truth  About  Civil  TurmoU) ,  which  Is  dedi- 
cated to  encourage  people  to  learn  more  about 
Communist  influence  in  the  so-called  civil 
rlghte  movement  and  to  work  together  with 
all  races  to  make  a  better  and  safer  com- 
munity." 


COMMUNIST  INFILTRATION  OF  OUR 
COLLEGES  AND  UNTVERSITIES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,   in 
the  past  20  years,  the  Communist  ele- 


ment has  steadily  carried  out  its  policy 
of  infiltrating  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Our  country  is  now  experiencing  the 
results  of  this  infiltration. 

The  Sumter  News,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing weekly  newspapers  in  South 
Carolina,  recently  carried  a  fine  editorial 
pointing  out  this  fact.  It  called  for  all 
conscientious  citizens  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  must  strongly  support  the 
concept  of  law  and  order  if  this  country 
is  to  remain  free  for  all  of  its  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Sumter 
News  entitled  'Classroom  Treason"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Classroom  TIuason 

Immediately  after  World  War  II.  on  orders 
from  Stalin,  the  communists  accelerated 
their  massive  drive  to  infiltrate  the  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  of  America. 

The  Word  of  God  tells  us  that  "the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  begltmlng  of  wisdom." 

The  theories  and  Ideologies  of  socialism 
and  communism  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Christian  faith,  therefore  It  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  young,  immature  minds,  sub- 
jected to  Marxian  materialism  in  the  class- 
room, become  poisoned,  warped  and  de- 
praved. 

Great  Institutions  of  learning,  at  one  time 
founded  by  Christian  men  and  Christian 
money,  have  slowly  but  thoroughly  become 
Infiltrated  with  Marxian-minded  "educators" 
who  scoff  at  the  Word  of  Ood,  ridicule  the 
basic  principles  of  decent  moral  conduct, 
attack  private  enterprise  and  the  American 
way  of  life  and  propagandize  their  captive 
audiences  of  inexperienced,  easily-led  youth 
in  behalf  of  modernism,  socialism,  commu- 
nism and  theism,  all  under  the  false  guise 
of  progress,  liberalism,  and  sex  education. 

The  apathy — the  Indifference — of  Christian 
patriots  allowed  all  of  this  to  happen. 

To  an  alarming  extent,  "the  little  red 
school  house,"  a  citadel  of  faith,  character 
building  and  patriotism  In  years  gone  by,  has 
degenerated  Into  the  big  red  school  house,  a 
breeding  place  of  Infidelity,  depravity  and 
subversion. 

Informed  loyal  Americans  have  long  been 
gravely  disturbed  over  communist  Infiltra- 
tion into  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Every  good  American  shares  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  FBI,  the  convic- 
tion that,  "There  is  no  room  in  America  for 
communists  or  communist  sympathizers  in 
our  educational  system." 

Blble-lovlng  Christians  and  liberty-loving 
Americans  have  slept  too  long.  We  are  now 
just  beginning  to  reap  the  harvest  of  our 
own  foUy. 

The  apathy — the  Indifference — of  uncon- 
cerned Christians  and  sleeping  patriots  has 
allowed  traitors  to  Ood  and  traitors  to  Amer- 
ica to  subvert  and  pollute  the  minds  of  great 
numbers  of  our  young  men  and  women — 
all  acroea  America. 


SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  invite  attention  to 
an  editorial  in  the  May  2,  1970,  issue  of 
the  News  and  Courier,  in  Charleston, 
S.C,  entitled  "Support  the  President." 
This  editorial  strongly  endorses  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  attack  the  North 
Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  In 
my  judgment,  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign has  proven  the  President  to  be 
correct. 

I  salute  the  News  and  Courier  for  Its 
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astute  evaluation  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion. The  editorial  makes  it  clear  that 
President  Nixon's  course  of  action  was 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  U.S.  troops 
and  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Viet- 
namization  and  vrtthdrawal  plans.  I  com- 
mend the  News  and  Courier  for  its  fine 
editorial  In  support  of  our  President.  It 
Is  noteworthy  that  th«  editorial  stated 
that  "we  are  confident  he  will  have  the 
support  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Support  th«  Pkxsident 
In  ordering  U.S.  forces  to  engage  In  a  lim- 
ited offensive  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuary  inside  Cambodia.  President  Nixon 
has  carried  out  what  he  beUeves  to  be  his 
responsibility  as  President  and  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

This  is  a  course  of  action  which  he  deems 
essential  to  the  safety  of  U.S.  troops  In 
South  Vietnam.  After  a  searching  study,  he 
decided  that  the  policy  of  VletnamlzaUon  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  conflict  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  prompt  action  against 
communist  mUltary  bases  In  Cambodia. 

Only  one  man  In  the  United  States  has  all 
the  information  on  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna: 
the  President.  He  also  bears  responsibility 
for  action  or  lack  of  action.  Former  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman,  discussing  the  presiden- 
tial responsibility,  said  the  "buck  stops"  at 
the  Chief  Executive's  desk. 

For  this  reason.  The  News  and  Courier 
believes  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  American  people  in  his  deci- 
sion on  Cambodia.  We  are  confldent  he  will 
have  the  support  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina.  They  supported  Presidents  Truman, 
Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  in  simi- 
lar crises  affecting  national  security. 

When  the  American  people  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, they  also  elect  a  Commander-ln-ChleT. 
In  November.  1968,  they  decided  to  entnist 
their  safety  to  Mr.  Nixon.  We  are  confident 
the  vast  majority  of  citizens  recognize  there 
can  be  only  one  President  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  acutely  aware  of  the  cam- 
paign that  win  be  mounted  by  those  who 
oppose  his  course  of  action.  A  militant  mi- 
nority of  protesters  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  spread  disunity.  It  is  likely  that 
protest  wont  be  confined  to  marching,  but 
also  will  take  the  form  of  riot,  arson  and 
bombs.  Disturbing  and  shocking  as  such 
protests  might  be.  they  wouldn't  be  com- 
pletely new.  President  Lincoln  had  to  reckon 
with  draft  riots  In  New  York  City  during  the 
Civil  War. 

We  admire  Mr.  Nixon's  courage.  We  salute 
him  for  declaring:  "I  would  rather  be  a 
one-term  President  than  to  be  a  two-term 
President  at  the  cost  of  seeing  America  be- 
come a  second-rate  power  and  see  this  nation 
accept  the  first  defeat  In  its  proud  190-year 
history." 

We  don't  believe  the  American  people  will 
turn  their  backs  on  the  President.  They  may 
be  tired  of  a  long  and  often  seemingly  futile 
struggle,  but  they,  too,  are  unwilling  to 
accept  national  humiliation  and  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  a  second-rate  communist  power 
called  North  Vietnam. 

The  President  Is  still  committed  to  Vlet- 
namlzatlon.  to  a  dignified,  militarily  secure 
plan  of  withdrawing  large  numbers  oT  VS. 
troops  over  the  year  ahead.  The  Cambodian 
operation  la  designed  to  protect  and  make 
feasible  that  plan.  We  believe  all  fair- 
minded  citizens  can  and  should  support  him 


In  hU  latest  effort.  Mr.  Nixon  wlU  not  bug 
out.  in  that  resolve,  the  majority  surely 
will  be  with  blm. 


CONFIRMATION  OP  JUDGE  BLACK- 
MUN'S  NOMINATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
voting  for  Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  to 
be  an  Associate  Justice  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Senate  has  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  an  able  man  of  high  eth- 
ical and  legal  competence. 

By  this  action,  the  Senate  has  done 
more  than  confirm  the  appointment  of 
an  Associate  Justice — it  has  confirmed 
Its  bias  against  the  South. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  office  he 
has  appointed  four  men  to  the  Supreme 
Court — Judges  Burger,  Haynsworth. 
Carswell.  and  Blackmun.  All  four  are  dis- 
tinguished Jurists;  all  four  shared  the 
President's  philosophy  of  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution;  an  four  are 
strong  supporters  of  law  and  order;  and 
all  four  had  previously  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  for  the  second  highest 
Federal  court.  Yet  Judges  Burger  and 
Blackmun  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judges 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell  were  rejected. 
The  distinction  between  these  men  is 
clearly  obvious.  The  two  who  were  re- 
jected were  from  the  South;  the  two 
who  were  confirmed  were  not. 

The  relationship  of  Judge  Blackmun's 
stock  holdings  to  several  cases  he  decided 
is  virtually  the  same  as  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's.  In  both  Instances,  this  relation- 
ship was  Indirect  and  insubstantial,  yet 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  charged  with 
dishonesty  and  insensitivity. 

On  essentially  the  same  circumstances, 
the  condenmers  of  Judge  Hajmsworth 
complimented  Judge  Blackmun  on  his 
high  degree  of  integrity.  During  the 
Haynsworth  debate,  the  Fourth  Circuit 
was  accused  of  maintaining  lower  ethical 
standards  than  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Yet  when  a  similar  situation  arose, 
Judge  Blackmun's  court,  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit, escaped  such  imjust  criticism. 
Again  the  reason  for  this  hsnpocrisy  is 
obvious.  The  Fourth  Circuit  is  a  south- 
em  court;  the  Eighth  Circuit  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  civil  rights  deci- 
sions of  Judge  Blackmim  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Judge  Carswell.  Yet  only 
Judge  Carswell  was  accused  of  being  a 
racist.  The  reason  for  this  is  inescapable. 
Judge  Carswell  is  from  the  South;  Judge 
Blackmun  is  not. 

My  vote  has  been  aye  for  each  man 
President  Nixon  has  nominated.  I  have 
not  allowed  sectional  bias  to  influence 
my  vote.  Had  this  approach  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
both  Judge  Haynsworth  and  Carswell 
would  have  also  been  confirmed.  How- 
ever, these  men  were  rejected  because 
they  were  southerners. 

The  South  has  never  asked  for  special 
treatment,  only  equal  treatment.  Yet 
equal  treatment  has  been  denied  and  Qie 
South  has  been  used  once  again  as  a 
whipping  boy.  I  call  on  the  Nation  to  Join 
me  in  condemning  this  discrimination 
against  the  50  million  loyal  Americans 
who  live  in  the  South. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  TRADE  RE- 
LATIONS AND  THE  TEXTILE  IM- 
PORT PROBLEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  of  Japan  to 
negotiate  a  meaningful  agreement  with 
the  United  States  on  foreign  trade  in 
textile  articles  has  precipitated  action 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Recently 
Congressman  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  introduced  bills  similar  to 
S.  3615.  cosponsored  by  me  along  with 
the  minority  leaders  and  Senators  Cot- 
ton and  Hrtjska,  which  was  introduced 
a  month  ago.  The  House  committee  has 
given  notice  that  it  intends  to  take  up 
Congressman  Mills'  bill  in  public  hear- 
ings this  week.  With  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  thus 
committed  to  early  action,  the  prospects 
for  a  legislative  solution  to  the  Japsmese- 
American  impasse  appear  excellent.  I  am 
pleased  by  the  initiative  and  leadership 
in  this  matter  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  commend  him  for  his  action. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  textile  import  problem  in  re- 
lation to  Japan  in  recent  m(mths.  There 
is  a  need,  however,  for  this  difficult 
problem  to  be  put  into  the  larger  per- 
spective of  our  total  trade  relations  with 
Japan.  Perhaps  then  the  appropriateness 
of  a  legislative  solution  to  the  problem 
will  be  more  clearly  understood. 

At  the  outset  let  us  compare  the  trend 
in  recent  years  of  Japan's  balance  of 
trade  with  the  world  as  a  whole  with  that 
of  the  United  States.  In  1956  the  United 
States  made  tariff  concessions  in  trade 
agreement  negotiations  imder  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  Xor 
the  benefit  of  Japan.  In  other  words,  we 
cut  our  duties  in  exchange  for  conces- 
sions by  European  countries  to  Japan. 

In  1958,  the  year  these  tariff  conces- 
sicois  became  effective.  Japan  had  a  net 
deficit  In  its  balance  of  trade  of  $156  mil- 
lion, while  the  United  States  had  a  sur- 
plus of  $5  billion.  By  the  end  of  1969. 
Japan  had  a  net  surplus  in  its  balance  of 
trade  of  $1  billion,  while  the  United 
States  on  a  CIF — Cost.  Insurance  and 
Freight— basis  had  a  deficit  $1.3  billion. 
Therefore,  the  trade  positions  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  have  Just  been 
reversed  since  1958.  when  we  generously 
purchased  E^iroi>ean  trade  concessions 
for  the  Japanese  with  tariff  cuts  on  our 
domestic  products.  Japan  switched  from 
deficit  to  surplus,  and  we  switched  from 
surplus  to  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  useful  to  com- 
pare Japan's  trade  with  the  United 
States  with  her  total  trade,  and  vice 
versa.  In  1958  the  United  States  enjoyed 
a  balance  of  trade  surplus  of  $167.2  mil- 
lion with  Japaai;  however,  in  1969  we  had 
a  trade  deficit  of  $1.8  billion  with  Japan. 
It  is  instructive  to  consider  the  policies 
by  which  Jai>an  has  been  able  to  achieve 
such  a  dramatic  change  in  her  foreign 
trade  position,  with  the  world  as  a  whole, 
and  with  the  United  States.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  few  months  ago  Dr.  Osamu  Shl- 
momura,  the  highly  respected  director  of 
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Cai  )ltal  Porma- 
elopm  int  Bank,  In 
Japan  Economic 
\hat: 


the  Research  Institute  of 
tion  of  the  Japan  Dev 
a  signed  article  in  the 
Journal,  referred  to  the  fact 

A  big  characteristic  of  Japaiifs 
that   Its   growth   U  being  featured 
fact   that   the   elasticity   ol 
the  gross  national  product  Is 
a  bigg«r  rise  than  the  elasticity 


ex>ort3 


How  did  this  come 
momura  explains  by  saying : 

It  Is  true  that  the  increase 
ratio  of  exports  and  the 
the  overall  account  are  being 
foreign  exchange  and  import 


economy  Is 

by   the 

against 

clfearly  showing 

of  Imports. 

about?  Dr.  Shl- 


ih  the  surplus 
favoral^le  balance  In 
amplified  by 
reitnctlons. 


tie 


balance  of 

the  United 

asked:  Are 

Japins   imports 

ord^r  to  protect 

Shimomura 


b<i 


^nally  arrived 
capacity  In 
such  props 
restrictions 
growth  made 


In  \-iew  of  the  switch  in 
trade  between  Japan    and 
States,  the  question  must 
these   restrictions    on 
sUll  needed  in  1970  in 
Japan's     economy?     Dr. 
says  no,  stating  that : 

Japan's  economy  today  has 
at  the  stage  of   Ita  possessing 
which  It  can  subsist  even  without 
of  foreign  exchange  and  Impoit 
as  a  result  of  the  remarkable 
so  far. 

In  tiew  of  the  fact  that  ihese  import 
barriers  are  not  needed,  will  Japan  ac 
tually  remove  the  foreign  e  cchange  and 
import  restrictions  which  protect  her 
competitive  industries?  Certainly  the 
U.S.  jovemment  hopes  so.  but  Japan's 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  pain- 
fully small,  and  slowly  taken 

Prom  Japan's  point  of  vi<  w  these  pol- 
icies have  worked  wonders  or  her  posi- 
tion in  the  world  economy]  Dr.  Shimo- 
mura has  pointed  out  that : 

If  foreign  exchange  and  Import  restrlc- 
Uons   are   retained   as   at  pre«nt.  the   time 
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will  come  when  the  country  w  U  be  endowed 
with  a  large  favorable  balance  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  years.  It  means  tha :  the  economy 
has  gained  that  much  strength 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  purpose  of 
this  retention  by  Japan  ol  her  protec- 
tionist poUcies?  Dr.  Shimomura  predicts 
that  by  fiscal  year  1975,  th^  export  sur- 
plus "will  most  probably  top  $10,000  mil- 
lion." Japan's  position  will  then  be  dom- 
inant m  the  world  econoi^.  Dr.  Shi- 
momura predicts  that: 

If  an  economy  in  which  the  export  surplus 
tops  SIO.OOO  million  and  the  GNP  $350,000 
million  materlaltzea.  the  yen  .  .  .  probably 
will  grow  Into  the  .  .  .  strongest  currency 
among  the  ci.rrenclcs  of  the  va  ious  countries 
In  existence  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  this  simpl  r  means  that 
In  5  ye€u:8  Japan  will  beccme  the  mosi 
important  economy  in  th(!  world.  The 
irony  in  this  story  is  that  the  econom- 
ically strongest  country  in  the  world  to- 
day, the  United  States,  will  have  literally 
given  away  its  position  of  Qical  strength. 

Mr.  Pi«;ident,  the  distinguished  Jap- 
anese economic  and  monetary  expert 
whom  I  have  been  quoting  does  not  him- 


self favor  the  continued  retention  by 
Japan  of  her  protectionisi  policies.  He 
declares  that  if  Japan  does  not  change 
her  protectionist,  restrictiie  trade  poll 
cies,  "it  will  stir  up  an  exti  e  tnely  big  con- 
fusion in  respect  to  intemafional  financ- 
ing of  the  world." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  moderate  ad- 
justment in  Japan's  textil ;  exports  en- 


\isaged  by  the  type  of  agreement  the 
Nixon  administration  has  sought  to  ne- 
gotiate and  which  would  be  furthered  by 
tlie  Mills  bill  Is  correctly  seen  against 
this  perspective  of  Dr.  Shimomura's 
analysis  not  only  as  not  harming  Japan's 
economic  interests,  but  as  positively  ben- 
efiting her  and  her  responsible  position 
in  the  world  trading  community. 

Let  me  say  here.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
am  impressed  by  the  resurgent  economic 
strength  of  Japan.  From  a  condition  of 
desolation,  she  has  come  in  little  more 
than  two  decades  to  be  the  second  or 
third  strongest  nation  In  the  world  eco- 
nomically. This  is  the  result  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  the  Japanese  people 
that  constituted  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur's  grand  design.  Recall  with  me  for  a 
moment  his  words  describing  the  task 
which  lay  before  him  as  he  undertook  the 
administration  of  Japan's  affairs  at  the 
outset  of  the  American  occupation: 

We  fed  the  Japanese,  but  we  didn't  Intend 
to  feed  them  forever.  I  directed  my  staff  to 
work  out  the  plana  we  needed  to  make  Japan 
self -sufficient  as  soon  sis  It  was  humanly  pos- 
sible We  had  to  rebuild  the  factories  tiiat 
had  been  bombed.  We  had  to  put  the  machin- 
ery in  working  order.  We  had  to  get  the  trains 
rurualng  and  float  some  kind  of  a  merchant 
marine.  We  had  to  get  the  telegraph  and 
radio  and  newspapers  In  operation.  And  last 
of  all,  we  had  to  get  the  overseas  trade  re- 
vived. One  of  the  biggest  tasks  was  to  give 
Japan  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  took 
the  leadership  in  supplying  Japan  with 
the  raw  materials  needed  for  its  Indus- 
trial plant,  and  by  deep  tariff  cuts  for  her 
benefit,  we  opened  wide  our  own  vast 
market  and  purchased  greater  access  for 
Japan's  products  in  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope. In  this  we  have  been  generous,  pa- 
tient, and  self-sacrificing  of  important 
domestic  interests.  We  in  the  United 
States  place  a  high  value  ufwn  the  good 
will  and  friendship  of  Japan.  That  Is  why 
we  must  walk  the  last  mile  In  our  search 
for  amicable  solutions  to  our  differences 
of  opinion  on  economic  and  political 
matters  with  Japan.  This  applies  to  the 
textile  Import  problem  no  less  than  issues 
such  as  the  return  of  Okinawa. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  the  re- 
lationship of  mutual  good  will,  friend- 
ship, and  cooperation  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  was  manifest  in  the 
historic  discussions  which  took  place  in 
Washington  in  November  1969  between 
Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  President  Nixon  welcomed 
Prime  Minister  Sato  with  the  reminder 
that  "whether  we  have  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  progress  in  the  Pacific  will 
depend  more  than  anytJiing  else  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan"  and  assured  him  that  the  two 
heads  of  state  met  as  both  official  and 
personal  friends. 

On  his  part.  Prime  Minister  Sato 
stated  that  The  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly closer  in  recent  years"  and  he 
declared  it  to  be  his  "earnest  desire  to 
strengthen  further  the  relationship  of 
mutual  trust  and  friendship  between  our 
two  countries."  The  purpose  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  vi.sit  was.  as  he  stated,  "to 
solve  the  Okinawa  problem — the  biggest 
issue  pending  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States." 


The  President,  sensitive  to  Japan's 
hopes  and  aspirations  in  regard  to 
Okinawa,  and  mindful  of  the  carefully 
developed  relationship  of  mutual  trust 
and  friendship  between  the  two  nations, 
agreed  to  the  early  reversion  of  Okinawa 
to  Japan. 

I  personally  have  serious  questions 
about  several  aspects  of  the  President's 
agreement  with  Prime  Minister  Sato  for 
the  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan.  I 
developed  these  at  length  in  an  address 
to  this  body  on  April  7,  1970.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  today,  however,  is  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  shown  great 
understanding  of  the  essential  interests 
of  Japan  in  the  Okinawa  matter  and  has 
acceded  to  Japan's  desires  at  considerable 
expense  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
United  States,  As  I  have  explained  in  my 
April  7  speech.  Now  it  is  appropriate  for 
Japan  to  show  comparably  great  and 
sensitive  understanding  to  the  essential 
interests  of  the  United  Statos  in  the  tex- 
tile import  problem  and  to  be  prepared  to 
accommodate  our  problem  in  the  same 
spirit  we  mjuiifested  In  the  Okinawa 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asking  Japan  to 
do  far  less  in  entering  into  an  agreement 
on  textile  imports  into  the  United  States 
than  it  systematically  practices  in  its  own 
self-interest  on  a  far  broader  scale 
through  its  vast  measures  for  foreign  ex- 
change allocation  and  quantitative  im- 
port restrictions. 

It  will  aid  our  understanding  of  the 
matter  if  we  briefiy  consider  Japan's  im- 
port limitation  policies. 

Japan  controls  impoiis  both  as  to  vo- 
lume and  content  through  its  allocation 
of  foreign  exchange.  Monthly  the 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry in  Japan  issues  "import  valida- 
tions" for  the  specific  commodities  and 
amounts  for  which  the  Government  will 
make  available  foreign  exchange.  A  sys- 
tem of  "administrative  guidance"  deter- 
mines which  commodities  may  be  im- 
ported through  the  allocation  of  foreign 
exchange  and  the  amount  of  the  selected 
commodities  which  may  be  imported. 

One  of  the  guiding  principles  in  this 
"administrative  guidance"  system  is  the 
protection  of  Japanese  industry  from  the 
importation  of  directly  competitive  pro- 
ducts. The  effectiveness  of  this  system  in 
controlling  imports  into  Japan  of  U^S. 
products  is  readily  observed  by  a  com- 
parison of  Japan's  exports  to  us  with 
our  exports  to  Japan  of  manufactured 
articles  exported  by  both  countries.  The 
Information  which  I  am  about  to  give  is 
based  on  1969  trade  data. 

To  supply  the  perspective  against 
which  the  data  for  specific  commodities 
may  be  evaluated,  I  point  out  that  for 
the  grand  total  of  all  commodities  in- 
volved in  our  trade  with  Japan.  9  percent 
of  our  exports  went  to  Japan,  while  im- 
ports from  Japan  accounted  for  14  per- 
cent of  our  total  imports,  and  imports 
from  Japan  were  equal  to  141  percent  of 
our  exports  to  Japan. 

Japan  is  not  self-sufiBcient  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  exports  few  farm 
commodities.  The  United  States  sends 
16  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports 
to  Japan,  while  she  accounts  for  only 
1  percent  of  our  imports  of  agricultural 
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commodities.  In  nonagricultural  com- 
modities, however,  Japan  takes  only  8 
percent  of  our  exports,  while  she  sup- 
pUes  16  perceni  of  our  imports.  Imports 
of  nonagricultural  commodities  from  Ja- 
pan are  equal  to  192  percent  of  oiw  ex- 
ports of  such  commodities  from  Japan. 

In  selected  commodities  Japan's  domi- 
nance of  U.S.-Japan  trade  relations  is 
so  great  that  the  mind  boggles  in  trying 
to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  trade 
data.  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products  Ja- 
pan accepts  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
exports  of  iron  and  steel,  but  supplies 
42  percent  of  our  imports.  Her  iron  and 
steel  mill  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  are  equal  to  10.650  percent 
of  our  exports  of  such  products  to  Ja- 
pan. Mr.  President,  this  is  the  largest 
imbalance  of  trade  in  any  product  cate- 
gory that  we  have  with  Japan. 

In  textile  mill  products  and  apparel 
Japan  accepts  only  3  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports of  such  articles,  but  supplies  23 
percent  of  total  U.S.  imports.  Imports 
of  textile  products  and  apparel  from 
Japan  are  equal  to  2,731  percent  of  U.S. 
exports  to  Japsm  of  such  articles.  This 
is  the  second  most  serious  imbalance  in 
our  trade  with  Japan  anr^.  indicates  why 
the  Nixon  administration  has  sought  to 
negotiate  voluntary  restraint  by  Japan 
on  her  exports  of  textile  and  apparel 
products  to  the  United  States.  Including 
mamnade  fiber  primary  products,  im- 
ports of  textile  and  apparel  articles  ac- 
counted for  11  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption in  1969,  in  comparison  with 
the  similar  ratio  of  13  percent  for  iron 
and  steel  mill  products. 

The  third  highest  state  of  imbsUiance 
In  United  States-Japanese  trade  is  in 
radios,  televisions,  and  other  telecommu- 
nication equipment.  Japan  accepts  4  per- 
cent of  our  exports,  but  Imports  from 
Japan  account  for  68  percent  of  total 
U.S.  imports  of  these  products.  Imports 
from  Japan  of  radios.  TV's,  and  other 
telecommunication  products  are  equal  to 
2.645  percent  of  our  exports  of  such 
products  to  Japan.  In  1969  imports  of 
radios  accounted  for  73  percent  of  U.S. 
consumption,  and  of  TV  sets  31  percent 
of  U.S.  consumption. 

The  fourth  largest  Imbalance  In  United 
States-Japanese  trade  is  in  automotive 
vehicles  and  parts.  Japan  accepts  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  exports,  but  she  ac- 
counts for  8  percent  of  our  Imports.  Im- 
ports of  automotive  vehicles  and  parts 
from  Japan  are  equal  to  1.164  percent  of 
ou.  exports  of  such  products  to  Japan.  In 
1969  imports  of  automobiles  accounted 
for  13  percent  of  U.S.  consumption. 

The  fifth  largest  imbalance  in  United 
States-Japanese  trade  is  in  the  category 
of  musical  Instruments,  phonographs, 
tape  recorders,  records,  end  parts.  Japan 
accepts  11  percent  of  our  exports,  but  we 
receive  from  Japan  products  in  this  cate- 
gory equal  to  72  percent  of  total  U.S. 
imports.  Imports  from  Japan  are  equal 
to  1.161  percent  of  rur  exports  to  Japan. 

The  sixth  largest  imbalance  in  our 
trade  with  Japan  is  in  the  category  of 
textile,  sewing  and  leather  machinery. 
Japan  takes  only  4  percent  of  our  exports, 
but  her  products  accoimt  for  22  percent 
of  our  imports.  Imports  from  Japan  are 
equal  to  711  percent  of  our  exports  to 
Japan. 


Mr.  President,  these  six  specific  classes 
of  commodities  which  I  have  discussed 
are  ciearly  dis£u>ter  areas  in  our  trade 
relations  with  Japan.  They  are  not  the 
only  such  heavily  impacted  areas  of 
manufactured  products  where  Japanese 
and  American  industry  are  keenly  com- 
petitive, and  where  the  Japanese  indus- 
tries are  closing  our  products  substan- 
tially out  of  the  Japanese  market  while 
they  enjoy  full  access  to  the  American 
market. 

They  are  illustrative  of  the  problems 
which  have  developed  under  the  closed- 
door  policy  of  Japan  and  the  open-door 
policy  of  the  United  States  regarding 
directly  competitive  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. In  just  these  six  classes  of  com- 
modities, the  United  States  had  a  balance 
of  trade  deficit  in  1969  of  $3.3  billion, 
and  $2.4  billion  of  that  amount  was  in 
our  trade  in  these  six  commodities  with 
Japan.  In  other  words,  our  trade  with 
Japan  accounts  for  72  percent  of  our  $3.3 
bniion  deficit  In  the  products  of  these 
heavily  impacted  industries. 

If  we  consider  the  larger,  basic  com- 
modity classifications  in  which  our  for- 
eign trade  statistics  are  summarized,  we 
find  a  similar  picture.  In  manufactured 
goods  classified  chiefly  by  materials. 
Japan  takes  5  percent  of  our  exports,  but 
she  accounts  for  21  percent  of  our  im- 
ports. Imports  of  these  manufactured 
products  received  from  Japan  are  equal 
to  753  percent  of  our  exports  to  Japan. 

In  nonmetallic  mineral  manufactures, 
such  as  glass  and  ceramics.  Japan  takes 
8  percent  of  our  exports,  but  her  products 
account  for  37  percent  of  our  imports. 
Imports  from  Japan  are  equal  to  334 
percent  of  our  exports  to  Japan. 

In  metal  manufactures  not  elsewhere 
classified.  Japan  accepts  only  2  percent 
of  our  exports,  but  Japanese  products 
account  for  37  percent  of  our  imports. 
Imports  from  Japan  are  equal  to  1,534 
percent  of  our  exports  to  Japan. 

In  electrical  machinery,  Japan  accepts 
only  6  percent  of  our  exports,  but 
Japanese  products  account  for  46  per- 
cent of  our  imports.  Imports  from  Japan 
are  equal  to  552  percent  of  our  exports  to 
Japan. 

In  miscellaneous  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, Japan  takes  only  8  percent  of  our 
exports,  but  her  products  account  for  27 
percent  of  our  imports.  Imports  from 
Japan  are  equal  to  559  percent  of  our 
exports  to  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  our  industries  could  be 
highly  successful  In  exporting  to  Ja- 
pan. The  Japanese  maintain  high  prices 
in  their  home  market,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  low.  Incremental  prices  which  they 
charge  on  exports  in  their  drive  to  pene- 
trate our  market  and  thereby  sustain  the 
expansion  of  their  industry. 

These  facts  are  well  known  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Mr.  President,  thus  far  I  have  described 
how  the  Japanese  protect  their  domes- 
tic industries  fjom  competition  with 
their  American  counterparts  through  the 
allocation  of  foreign  exchange.  The  ad- 
ministrative guidance  practiced  through 
import  validation  is  a  subtle  process,  dif- 
ficult to  detect.  Less  obvious  is  Japan's 
continued  maintenance  of  absolute  im- 
port quotas  oa  98  categories  of  com- 
mo<fities. 


Both  the  restriction  of  imports  through 
exchange  allocation  and  through  the  im- 
position of  quotas  Is  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  article 
XI  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff 
and  Trade — GATT — which  states  that — 

No  prohibitions  or  restrictions  other  than 
duties,  taxes  or  other  charges,  whether  made 
effective  through  quotas.  Import  or  export 
licenses,  or  other  mesisures,  shall  be  insti- 
tuted or  maintained  by  any  contracting 
party  on  the  Importation  of  any  product 
of  the  territory  of  any  other  contracting 
party. 

Article  XII  of  GATT  provides  an  ex- 
ception which  permits  a  contracting 
j)arty  to  violate  article  XI  "in  order  to 
safeguard  its  external  financial  position 
and  its  balance  of  pajmients."  This  ex- 
ception obviously  does  not  apply  to  Ja- 
pan today.  Yet  she  persists  in  exchange 
control  and  the  use  of  quotas. 

The  magnitude  of  the  damage  infUcted 
upon  our  commerce  by  Japan's  practices 
is  so  enormous  that  our  Government 
cannot  and  should  not  delay  much 
longer  in  protecting  our  legitimate  na- 
tional interests.  The  extremely  modest 
step  which  we  have  taken  in  asking  Ja- 
pan to  negotiate  an  overall  limitation 
and  rate  of  increase  on  imports  of  tex- 
tile articles  of  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
is  small  m  comparison  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  wrongs  infiicted  on  us  by 
Japan. 

Consider  the  98  categories  of  commod- 
ities which  are  subject  to  Japan's  man- 
datory import  quotas,  Mr.  President.  The 
United  States  experts  products  in  each 
one  of  these  98  categories  to  the  world. 
In  1969  the  total  value  of  these  exports 
was  $6.7  billion.  Japan's  quotas  allowed 
only  $909  million  in  value  of  these  com- 
modities into  that  country. 

Included  in  the  98  categories  are  anti- 
biotics, which  we  exported  in  the  amount 
of  $103  million  to  the  world,  but  only  $5 
million  to  Japan;  engines  for  automo- 
biles, which  we  exported  in  the  value  of 
$151  million  to  the  world,  but  only 
$101,000  to  Japan;  electrical  goods  and 
apparatus,  including  computer  control- 
lers, wliich  we  exported  at  $2.7  biUion  to 
the  world,  but  only  $161  million  to  Ja- 
pan; and  computers  themselves  along 
with  peripheral  units  and  parts  for  com- 
puters, which  we  exported  in  the  value 
of  $785  million,  but  only  $98  million  to 
Japan. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  come  to  a  point  in  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Japan  where  the  Japanese 
have  grown  accustomed  to  our  extreme 
consideration  and  forbearance  of  her 
protectionist  policies  and  practices. 
Moreover,  she  is  determined  to  oppose 
our  efforts  now  to  protect  our  own  vital 
national  interests  at  this  late  date. 

The  textile  case  is  the  logicsil  one  to 
use  to  demonstrate  to  Japan  that  the 
day  iias  come  when  she  is  no  longer  en- 
titled to  a  free  ride  in  our  markets  at 
the  expense  of  our  employment  and  the 
economic  health  of  cur  manufacturing 
industries.  We  respect  her  as  a  coequal 
partner  with  impressive  economic 
strength.  She  has  reciprocal  obligations 
to  us  which  she  must  honor,  and  the 
Mills  bill  is  ideally  suited  to  enconrrre 
her  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  the  injury  to  our  ectn 
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omy  resulting  from  Japan's  ti  ade  policies 
is  magnified  by  her  severe  restriction  on 
foreign  investment.  The  lattejr  policy  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  promises  for 
liberalization,  but  these  have  not  been 
meaningful  to  American  interests.  It  is 
helpful  to  the  total  perspective  one  needs 
in  considering  our  trade  relations  with 
Japan  to  understand  Jtist  Yxo^  these  poli- 
cies interact  upon  the  business  decisions 
of  U.S.  corporations,  and  ho\»  they  affect 
employment  in  the  United  States. 

My  friends  in  this  body  wh©  are  ardent 
advocates  of  ever  freer  tradei  policies  for 
the  United  States  often  embellish  their 
arguments  with  the  suggestibn  that  our 
Nation's  sophisticated  industries  are  well 
able  to  export.  They  also  aay  that,  as 
we  exchange  ever-widening  market  op- 
portunities with  other  nations,  we  wlU 
gain  more  in  high  wage  employment  in 
our  sophisticated,  technologically  ori- 
ented industries  than  we  are  losing  in  our 
lower  wage,  labor-intensive  industries. 
Our  experience  with  Japan  demonstrates 
that  this  is  not  so.  I  shall  refer  to  a  few 
examples,  because  it  is  imperative  that 
this  point  be  clearly  undarstood,  Mr. 
President. 

Remember  that  Japan  liniits  the  for- 
eign exchange  which  may  be  used  for 
the  importation  of  automobiles  from  the 
United  States.  Then  consider  this:  The 
\5B.  duty  of  4.5  percent  wilj  be  reduced 
to  3  percent  when  the  Kennedy  round 
tariff  cuts  are  fully  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  This  will  be  E«>plicable  to 
all  autos.  large  and  small.  The  Japanese 
import  duty  is  40  percent  o^  small  cars 
and  35  percent  on  large  cars,  and  the 
two  rates  are  to  be  reduced  to  30  percent 
and  17.5  percent,  respective^ .  Under  this 
grossly  inequitable  difference  in  United 
States  and  Japanese  auto  tariffs,  our 
auto  manufacturers  were  able  to  export 
4.448  cars  to  Japan  in  1961  while  the 
Japanese  exported  280,005  oars  to  us  In 
that  year. 

Auto  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  taiow  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
when  they  see  it.  Desiring  t^  have  some 
position  in  the  Japanese  ^arket,  the 
three  largest  firms  each  haye  set  about 
to  form  Joint  ventures  in  Japan  on  any 
terms  that  the  Japanese  povemment 
will  approve.  Ford  offered  ta(  make  a  20- 
percent  investment  in  Toyo  iKogyo.  The 
Japanese  are  interested  because  the  tie- 
up  of  the  two  auto-makinc  firms  will 
pave  the  way  for  the  Jaiwnese  firm's 
swiftly  promoting  exports  of  its  rotary 
engine  cars  to  the  United  states.  Ford 
has  to  hand  over  its  U.S.  deiler  network 
to  handle  the  Japanese  cars  and  promise 
not  to  increase  its  investment  over  the 
20-percent  level. 

"nils  la  not  all.  Pord  has  entered  Into 
a  Joint  ventiire  with  Nissai^  Motor  Co. 
and  Toyo  Kogyo  Co.  In  whl*h  Pord  will 
supply  50  percent  of  the  cadital,  but  the 
Japanese  firms  will  control  the  enter- 
prise for  the  manufactiire  (if  automatic 
transmissions  In  Japan.  A  portion  of  this 
production  is  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States  for  use  by  Pord.  and  to  Pord  in- 
terests in  other  countries.  iNelther  ar- 
rangement seems  to  i>romla^  a  boost  of 
n^.  exports  of  automobiles  or  transmls- 
sioos  to  Japcm,  but  deflnltel^r  are  geared 
to  an  increase  In  X3B.  Impcffts  of  autos 
and  transmlsalaos. 


Chrysler  has  Joined  the  parade  to  Ja- 
pan by  contracting  with  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries,  Ltd..  to  set  up  a  Joint 
auto  production  venture  in  Japan. 
Chrysler  will  put  up  35  percent  of  the 
capital,  while  the  Japanese  name  three 
of  the  four  top  executives  of  the  new  en- 
terprise. Chrysler's  worldwide  sales  net- 
work will  handle  Japanese  exports  of 
Mitsubishi's  Gallant  passenger  car.  Ef- 
forts will  be  swiftly  taken  to  sell  the  Gal- 
lant in  the  United  States.  The  objective 
is  to  increase  Japanese  exports  of  the 
Gallant  from  14,000  to  46.000  units  In 
1970.  The  Joint  venture  hopes  also  to  un- 
dertake the  assembly  of  Chrysler's  com- 
pact, the  Valiant,  in  Japan,  but  Govern- 
ment approval  has  not  yet  been  given; 
and  Mm  has  indicated  there  is  little 
possibility  of  its  approving  the  assembly 
of  Chrysler  cars  in  Japan. 

General  Motors  is  reported  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  strategy  of  seeking  permis- 
sion for  a  100-percent  investment  In  a 
Japanese  automaking  venture.  If  this  Is 
refused,  as  seems  certain,  it  will  then 
ask  for  Japanese  tariffs  on  auto  imports 
to  be  abolished,  which  seems  unlikely. 
If.  but  only  if.  the  Japanese  Government 
agrees  to  abolish  the  tariff,  General  Mo- 
tors will  establish  automaking  facilities 
in  neighboring  Asian  countries,  such  as 
Taiwan  or  the  Philippines,  to  produce 
autos  for  export  to  Japan.  Notably.  Gen- 
eral Motors'  plans  do  not  seem  to  include 
the  marketing  in  Japan  of  autos  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

Only  American  Motors  seems  to  have 
made  a  determined  effort  to  break  Into 
the  Japanese  market  with  the  sale  of 
cars  produced  in  the  United  States.  Com- 
mendably,  American  Motors  is  reported 
to  believe  that  it  stands  to  gain  more 
from  exporting  and  selling  its  assembled 
autos  in  Japan  than  venturing  into  pro- 
duction ventures  in  Japan.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  American  Motors  has  received 
little  encouragement  from  the  Japanese 
Government  In  this  approach.  Certainly 
the  height  of  the  tariff  alone  would  pro- 
hibit the  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cur- 
tailment of  imports  through  exchange 
allocation  under  admiiiistrative  guid- 
ance. 

The  leading  consumer  electronic  prod- 
uct and  semiconductor  companies  in  the 
United  States  have  reacted  in  an  equsdly 
discouraging  fashion  to  the  wall  of  sep- 
aration which  the  Japanese  Government 
has  erected  through  exchange  control 
and  import  quotas  against  American 
products  in  Japan.  First  of  all,  the  Jap- 
anese Ministry  of  International  Trade 
&  Industry  has  moved  quickly  following 
Prime  Minister  Sato's  triumphant  trip 
to  Washington  to  head  off  any  Ameri- 
can industry  attempts  to  establish  plants 
on  Okinawa  to  serve  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket. In  turn.  Mm  Is  fostering  the  es- 
tablishment of  Japanese  electronic  firms 
in  Okinawa. 

RCA  has  helped  Hitachi.  Ltd.,  build  up 
its  computer  manufacturing  capabilities 
to  the  point  that  the  two  concerns  are 
reported  to  be  working  together  to  avoid 
unnecessary  overlapping  of  their  re- 
search and  investment  in  computer  tech- 
nology. RCA  Is  helping  Hitachi  to  de- 
velop a  superlarge  computer.  Hitachi 
YuypeB  through  this  association  to  share 
Jobs  with  RCA  In  developing  and  manu- 


facturing terminal  imits  used  for  data 
communications  and  to  supply  minicom- 
puters manufactured  by  Hitachi  to  RCA 
for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

This  marriage  with  Hitachi  has  also 
produced  a  contract  with  RCA  under 
which  Hitachi  will  produce  for  export  to 
the  United  States  electric  cable  for  the 
wiring  systems  of  electronic  computers 
and  electronic  telephone  switchboards. 
Hitachi's  power  bus  cable  is  priced  at 
only  about  half  the  price  of  American- 
produced  cable. 

Mr.  President,  RCA  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  lend  a  hand  to  efforts  by  domes- 
tic electronic  product  manufacturers  to 
secure  administrative  or  legislative  reg- 
ulation of  imports  of  radios,  TV's,  and 
other  consumer  electronic  products.  It 
has  generously  benefited  Japanese  com- 
panies through  technological  assistance 
smd  purchase  contracts  in  the  computer 
field.  One  would  think  that  such  conduct 
would  give  RCA  peerless  credentials  to 
speak  softly  yet  effectively  to  Japanese 
authorities  about  the  urgent  need  for 
voluntary  restraint  on  Japanese  exports 
of  consumer  electronic  products  to  the 
United  States. 

RCA's  executives  recently  made  such 
a  suggestion  to  top  leaders  of  Japan's 
consumer  electronic  product  manufac- 
turing companies.  As  could  be  predicted, 
the  Japanese  leaders  spumed  RCA's  sug- 
gestions. RCA  learned  that  its  espousal 
of  reciprocally  freer  trade  was  an  empty 
lesson  for  the  single  track  commercial 
minds  of  their  counterparts  in  Japanese 
industry. 

The  U.S.  industry  has  blazed  the  way 
to  progress  in  semiconductor  technology. 
In  this  important  sector  of  electronic 
manufacturing  there  was  an  ideal  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  validity  of  the  theory 
espoused  by  my  friends  in  this  body  who 
believe  that  it  is  at  the  frontiers  of  tech- 
nology, and  that  we  as  a  nation  will  tri- 
umph in  foreign  trade. 

However,  experience  has  shown  that 
this  theory  is  not  valid.  The  industry 
leaders — Pairchild  Camera  &  Instru- 
ments Co..  Texas  Instnunents,  Inc.,  and 
General  Instnmient  Corp. — have  each 
seemingly  striven  to  outdo  the  other. 
They  have  turned  over  their  technology 
to  Japanese  manufacturers  for  use  in 
producing  semiconductor  devices  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  and  In  elec- 
tronic hardware  for  export  to  the  United 
States. 

Not  only  have  they  stultified  our  ex- 
port potential:  they  have  fostered  the 
manufacture  of  the  latest  electronic 
hardware,  such  as  desktop  computers,  in 
Japan  for  export  to  the  United  States 
and  preemption  of  the  establishment  of 
new  sectors  of  electronic  hardware  man- 
ufactured in  this  country. 

Texas  Instruments.  Inc.,  set  up  a  Joint 
venture  with  Sony  Corp.  for  the  manu- 
facture of  integrated  circuits.  Pairchild 
Camera  &  Instrument  Co.  has  been  in 
negotiation  with  Koa  Denko  Co.  to  the 
same  end.  Texas  Instnmients  was 
brought  into  a  complaint  state  of  mind 
for  its  Joint  venture  arrangement  with 
Sony  after  Japanese  companies  banded 
together,  with  the  support  smd  encour- 
agement of  Mm,  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
Texas  Instruments  to  enforce  its  patent 
rights  to  the  integrated  drcxilt. 
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Now,  the  latest  generation  technology 
in  the  integrated  circuit  field  is  being 
made  available  to  Tokyo  Sanyo  EHectric 
Co.  by  General  Instnunent  Corp.  The 
new  devices  will  be  produced  for  sale  in 
Japan  and  for  export  throughout  the 
world.  Specifically,  they  will  be  used  as 
the  key  component  In  an  extra-midget 
desktop  computer  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  further  depressing  the  op- 
portunity for  American  production  in 
this  new  field  of  electronic  technology. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  dramatic  ex- 
amples of  the  effect  of  Japan's  restrictive, 
protectionist,  one-sided  policies  on  the 
business  Judgment  of  Ameican  industry 
executives.  There  are  many,  many  others. 

The  leading  U.S.  firm  producing  auto- 
mated nail  gvms  has  entered  into  a  Joint 
venture  in  Japan  for  the  production  of 
these  articles  for  export  to  the  United 
States  in  substitution  of  American  pro- 
duction. 

An  effort  by  a  leading  American  pro- 
ducer of  dairy  products  to  establish  a 
Joint  venture  for  the  marketing  of  such 
products  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Japa- 
nese industry  organizations,  resulting  in 
deferral  of  action  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment on  the  project. 

No  less  an  organization  than  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  has  established  a 
Joint  venture  for  the  printing  and  pub- 
lication of  a  Japanese  language  version 
of  the  Britannica  and  the  production  of 
a  variety  of  educational  equipment  In 
Japan. 

A  number  of  leading  TJS.  food  product 
manufacturers  have  established  Joint 
ventures  for  the  production  of  their  food 
products  in  Japan.  General  Mills  is  in- 
volved in  such  a  venture  for  the  protec- 
tion of  cake  mixes  and  a  snack  cracker. 
Nestl6s  and  General  Foods  are  involved 
in  another  joint  venture  in  Japan  to 
build  new  large  mills  to  produce  various 
processed  foodstuffs  including  instant 
coffee.  Coca-Cola  has  established  an  af- 
filiate in  Japan  and  is  building  a  new 
factory  there  to  produce  the  extract  for 
Coca-Cola.  Dole  Co.  is  planning  a  joint 
venture  for  production  of  orange  juice  in 
Japan. 

A  leading  U.S.  manufacturer  of  steel 
desks  has  agreed  with  a  Japanese  man- 
ufacturer that  the  latter  will  take  over 
its  production  of  steel  furniture  for  mar- 
keting in  the  United  States,  while  the 
American  firm  will  discontinue  Its  pro- 
duction activities.  General  Electric  has 
licensed  Toshiba  of  Japan  to  manu- 
facture a  new  highly  sophisticated  type 
of  machine  tool  niunerical  control  sys- 
tem for  export  worldwide.  Martin  Mari- 
etta has  offered  to  open  up  its  entire 
know-how  and  basic  technologies  for  the 
systems  involved  in  the  Titan  series  of 
rockets  to  a  Joint  venture  of  Martin 
Marietta  and  three  Mitsui  group  firms. 
Martin  Marietta  will  make  available  150 
of  its  specialist  engineers  to  assist  the 
Joint  venture  in  development  of  space 
engineering  products  and  projects. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.  has  agreed  to 
form  a  Joint  venture  in  Japan  with  Sil- 
ver Seiko  Co.  for  the  production  of  type- 
writer parts  to  be  used  by  Silver  Seiko 
in  manufacturing  manual  and  electric 
typewriters  for  export  to  the  United 
States  for  sale  by  Royal.  United  UUlitles, 


Inc..  of  the  United  States  has  made  an 
agreement  to  sell  the  United  States  auto- 
matic telephone  switchboards  manu- 
factured by  four  Japanese  telecommuni- 
cation equipment  producers. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  indicated  that 
it  would  be  compelled  to  take  up  pro- 
duction and  sales  of  color  films  in  Japan 
if  the  Japanese  Govermnent  continued 
to  impose  its  40-percent  duty  on  such 
films.  Eastman,  commendably,  prefers  to 
export  color  flirn  produced  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  prepared  to  shift  its  pro- 
duction of  film  for  the  Japanese  market 
to  Japan  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  getting  the  Japanese  tariff  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  these  Illus- 
trative examples  of  American  compa- 
nies transferring  to  Japan  their  tech- 
nology and  production  of  articles  for 
constmiption  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  their  export  potential  for  con- 
sumption in  Japan,  to  dramatize  the 
manner  in  which  Japan's  restrictive  In- 
vestment and  trade  policies  are  adverse- 
ly affecting  employment  and  production 
of  goods  in  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  Government  holds  our 
exports  at  bay  and  lures  our  mantifac- 
turers  to  set  up  noncontrolllng  joint 
ventures  in  Japan  for  the  msmufacture 
of  goods  there  that  would  otherwise  be 
exported  from  the  United  States  and 
of  goods  that  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  consmnp- 
tlon  here.  At  the  same  time.  Japan  Is 
moving  aggressively  in  other  ways  to 
injure  our  trading  interests. 

While  Japanese  exports  of  fiat  glass 
are  contributing  to  the  injury  being  in- 
flicted upon  our  domestic  fiat  glass  in- 
dustry, Japanese  flat  glass  producers  are 
expanding  their  investment  In  facilities 
for  the  exportation  of  flat  glass  to  the 
United  States  from  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. Our  sheet  glass  industry  has  oeen 
found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be 
seriously  injured,  but  Japan's  response 
is  to  step  up  the  pressure  on  our  Indus- 
try by  creating  additional  production 
facilities  In  other  low-wage  Asian  areas 
for  further  exploitation  of  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Japanese  hide  and  leather  comptmies 
are  closely  cooperating  with  each  other 
in  plaimlng  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  of  hides  and  leather  products. 
This  market  Is  already  under  severe  pres- 
sure from  imports  of  leather  products. 
Our  raw  cotton  exports  to  Japan  have 
registered  a  conspicous  decline  as  Ja- 
pan's purchases  of  Mexican  cotton  dis- 
placed American  cotton  from  its  earlier 
primacy.  Japan's  cotton  purchases  from 
the  United  States  in  1969  dropped  by 
440,000  bales. 

American  com  farmers  continue  to  be 
pensilized  by  the  tariff  quota  system  and 
the  new  surtax  with  which  Japan  limits 
imports  of  starch-making  com  in  order 
to  protect  Japanese  products  of  potato 
starch.  The  basic  tariff  rate  Is  10  percent, 
but  the  siutax  imposed  on  overquota  im- 
ports has  been  raised  from  40  percent 
to  nearly  80  percent.  Separately,  Japan 
maintains  tight  import  quotas  on 
starches  and  potato  flakes,  so  that  her 
scheme  of  protection  for  her  potato 
starch  industry  is  complete.  We  exported 


no  potato  flakes,  and  only  $32,000  of 
starches  to  Japan  in  1969. 

On  April  23,  1970,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  released  its  study  which  in- 
dicates that  Japan  has  encouraged  other 
nations  to  produce  agricultural  commod- 
ities which  Japan  has  purchased  previ- 
ously from  the  United  States.  In  particu- 
lar, Japsm  has  stressed  the  production 
of  com,  grain  sorghum,  animal  feed,  and 
oilseeds  by  other  countries  for  sale  to 
Japan.  In  3  years,  the  U.S.  share  of 
Japan's  agricultural  Imports  has  dropped 
from  35  percent  to  30  percent,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  economists 
forecast  that  by  1975  there  will  be  a  ver>- 
significant  further  decline  in  the  VS. 
share  of  Japan's  imports  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  her  great  and 
growing  foreign  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States,  Japan,  as  a  matter  of 
positive  policy.  Is  sharply  reducing  her 
piirchases  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  United  States.  The  injury  to 
the  American  economy  which  I  am  de- 
scribing, which  Is  being  caused  by 
Japan's  foreign  trade  policies,  is,  there- 
fore, not  limited  to  the  manufacturing 
sector  but  extends  across  the  entire 
American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  not  been  a 
developed  country  in  modem  times  tliat 
has  practiced  such  systematic,  effective, 
total  protection  of  her  home  industries 
as  Japan.  Never  has  a  modem  commer- 
cial nation  been  so  successful  in  attract- 
ing the  minority  voice-majority  invest- 
ment Interest  of  her  overseas  competitors 
in  establishing  production  facilities  with- 
in her  borders  and  disgorging  her  latest 
technology  for  the  beneflt  of  home  In- 
dustries. 

Does  this  success  in  the  artful  practice 
of  systematic  protection  through  control 
of  every  facet  of  foreign  trade  give  Japan 
special  status?  Does  she  have  the  stand- 
ing to  oppose  the  modest  efforts  which 
the  Nixon  administration  has  been  at- 
tempting to  make  to  secure  a  negotiated 
solution  to  our  manmade  fiber  and  wool 
textile  import  problem?  Bear  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
not  consulted  at  all  by  Japan  in  her 
steadfast  implementation  of  her  system 
of  protection  for  her  home  industries. 
Our  sin  seems  to  have  been  that,  rather 
than  acting  unilaterally,  as  Japan  does 
in  sector  after  sector  of  her  protectionist 
system,  we  had  the  coxutesy  to  sisk  them 
to  sit  down  smd  discuss  our  problem  and 
help  us  find  a  reasonable  solution.  The 
very  invitation  seems  to  have  inflamed 
the  passions  of  Japanese  textile  indus- 
trialists. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  realities  of 
the  manmade  fiber  and  wool  textile  im- 
port problan  of  the  United  States?  These 
sectors  are  part  of  the  interdependent 
textile  import  problem  which  includes 
textile  articles  regardless  of  fiber  content 
Because  the  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile 
Arrangement,  negotiated  with  the  prin- 
cipal exporting  and  importing  nations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  GATT  orga- 
nization, presently  provides  some  limita- 
tion on  the  rate  of  increase  in  UjS.  im- 
ports of  cotton  textiles,  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  have  been  centered  upon 
securing    generally    similar    procedures 
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through    international 
manmade  fiber  and  wool 

Let  us  first  take  a  look  at 
sions  of  the  oversdl  textile 
lem.  Then  consider  the 
the  maiunade  fiber  and  wc 
of  the  problem.  In  1969, 
textile  articles  were  equiv 
billion  pounds,  fiber  contenjt 
accounted  for  10.6  percent 
consumption  of  textile 
this  import  volume  into 
pcint  out  that  during  the 
1962,  when  the  short-term 
long-term   cotton  textile 
were  executed  and  enterec 
total  imports  of  all  textile 
equivalent  to  an  annual 
million   poimds.  of  fiber 
This  was  equivalent  to  7 
mestic  consumption  during 
period. 

During  the  years  1963 
total  imports  of  all  textile 
equivalent  to  an  annual 
million  pounds,  fiber 
counting  for  8.4  percent  of 
sumption.  Average  annual 
40  percent  higher  than  in 
period,  but  average  annual 
of  textile  articles  was  only 
higher. 

Daring  the  years  1966 
total  imports  of  all  textile 
equivalent  to  an  annual 
million  pounds,  fiber 
accounted  for  10.3  percent 
consumption.    Average 
were  4T  percent  higher  than 
65  period,  but  average 
tion  of  textile  articles  was 
cent  liigher. 

The  year  1969  has  been  a 
cession  for  the  textile 
sumption  was  6  percent 
the  average  of  the  1966-6;  i 
imports  were  9  percent 
ports  accounted  for  nearly 
domestic   consumption, 
period  of  1961-62.  when 
tion  of  textile  imports  w 
to  1969,  total  imports  of 
Increased  by  124  percent 
tion  increased  only  by  48 
annual  average  rate  of 
percent  for  imports  of 
but  of  only  7  percent  for 
sumption,  has  had  an  imfav 
on  the  domestic  industry. 
loss  of  employment  is  the 
indicator     Between    March 
March    1970,   the  textile 
50,900  jobs. 

Prom  Febi-uary  1969  to 
the  index  of  industrial 
textile  mill  products 
centage  points,  while  thai 
dropped  about  half  as 

By  March  of  this  year 
increased  imports  and  the 
sion  was  so  far  advanced 
half  of  the  247  areas  of 
employment  in  the  South 
were  communities  in 
ments  for  the  production  c 
cles  are  located.  In  South 
percent  of  the  labor  surp 
communities  in  which 
a  principal  source  of 
unemploj'ment  has  risen 
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States  and  is  now  above  4  percent,  in 
Japan  the  unemployment  rate  has 
dropped  steadily,  reaching  an  average 
of  only  1.1  percent  in  1969  and  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  1  percent  since  July  of 
1969.  The  textile  industry  accounted  for 
17  percent  of  the  total  loss  of  jobs  in 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween March  1969  and  March  1970, 
though  the  textile  industry  accounts  for 
less  than  13  percent  of  the  total  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing.  This  fact  clear- 
ly demonstrates  the  terrible  toll  on  our 
working  people  suffered  because  of  for- 
eign textile  imports. 

The  highest  level  of  import  penetra- 
tion in  the  U.S.  textile  market  exists 
in  wool  textiles.  It  increased  from 
22  percent  in  the  1961-62  period  to  27 
percent  in  1969.  In  cotton  textiles,  im- 
ports accounted  for  6  percent  of  domes- 
tic consamptlon  in  the  1961-62  period, 
and  tliis  ratio  rose  to  12  percent  in  1969. 
In  manmade  fiber  textiles,  imports  ac- 
counted for  4.6  percent  in  1961-62  and 
this  penetration  rose  to  8.4  percent  in 
1969. 

Domestic  consiunption  of  wool  textiles 
has  declined  by  24  percent  between  the 
average  of  1961-62  and  1969.  In  cotton 
textiles,  domestic  consumption  has  been 
stagnant,  increasing  by  less  than  1  per- 
cent between  1961-62  and  1969.  Several 
developments  have  strongly  contributed 
to  growing  economic  distress  in  those 
sectors  of  the  textile  industry.  These  are: 
The  lack  of  growth  in  consumption,  the 
persistence  of  wool  textile  imports  at  a 
high  level — in  excess  of  27  percent  of  the 
market — and  the  continued  increase  in 
imports  of  cotton  textiles  by  96  percent 
between  1961-62  and  1969  to  a  level  of  12 
percent  of  the  market.  In  1969,  35  per- 
cent of  U.S.  imports  of  wool  textiles  and 
24  percent  of  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
were  received  from  Japan. 

Only  in  the  man-made  fiber  sector  has 
there  been  growth  and  promise  within 
the  textile  industry.  Consiunption  in- 
creased by  159  percent  between  1961-62 
and  1969,  averaging  22  percent  per  year. 
Imports,  however,  have  increased  even 
more  rapidly  by  368  percent  or  an  aver- 
age of  52  percent  per  year.  Japan  sup- 
plied 26  percent  of  total  man-made  fiber 
textile  imports  in  1969  and  34  percent  of 
the  imports  of  man-made  fiber  yam, 
fabric  and  apparel. 

To  show  Japan's  emerging  dominance 
in  this  trade,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  in  1969  the  increase  over  1968  in  im- 
ports of  man-made  fiber  yam,  fabric  and 
apparel  from  Japan  of  24.5  million 
potmds.  Fiber  equivalent,  was  equal  to 
41.7  percent  of  tlie  total  growth  In  the 
use  of  yam  and  fabric  in  U.S.  production 
of  apparel  between  1968  and  1969.  In 
other  words,  Japan  is  boosting  her  ex- 
ports of  labor-intensive  man-made  fiber 
textile  articles  at  a  rate  which  threatens 
to  take  over  the  major  part  of  the 
growth  in  the  entire  domestic  market  for 
.such  articles.  Moreover,  Japan  supplies  a 
larger  share  of  total  U.S.  imports  of 
man-made  fiber  textiles  than  any  other 
country,  larger  than  all  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  virtually  as  large  as  all  of  the 
rest  of  Asia  combined. 

In  setting  out  to  seek  a  moderation  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  manmade  fiber 


textile  imports,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion logically  decided  to  start  with  the 
couiitiy  that  supplies  overwhelmingly  tiie 
largest  part  of  those  imports.  Its  timing 
is  important,  for  it  is  essential  that 
ground  rules  for  future  participation  in 
the  dynamic  maxunade  fiber  textile 
market  be  established  if  foreign  and  do- 
mestic manufacturers  and  their  workers 
are  both  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
sharing  on  some  reasonable  basis  in  the 
f utme  growth  of  the  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tile market  in  the  United  States. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
cotton  and  wool  textUe  markets  are  quite 
depressed,  and  that  Japan  supphes  the 
lion's  sliare  of  imports  of  cotton  and 
wool  textiles.  In  1969  Japan  supplied  24 
percent  of  cotton  textile  imports  and  35 
percent  of  wool  textile  imports.  But,  Mr. 
President,  Japan  supplied  33  percent  of 
manmade  fiber  textile  imports  from  all 
yarn  through  the  apparel  stage.  In  all 
Japan  supplied  more  than  1  billion 
square  yards  or  square  yard  equivalents 
of  textile  products  of  all  fibers  and  by 
far  the  largest  quantity  was  of  man- 
made  fiber  textile  products.  Japan  sup- 
plied 585  million  equivalent  square  yards 
of  manmade  fiber  textile  products,  com- 
pared with  396  million  equivalent  square 
yards  of  cotton  textiles  and  60  million 
equivalent  square  yards  of  wool  textiles. 
When  we  focus  on  our  textile  import 
problem,  therefore,  we  must  recognize 
that  Japan  supplies  the  largest  amount 
of  total  textile  imports  into  the  United 
States  and  most  importantly  that  she 
now  devotes  the  largest  proportion  of  her 
production  of  textiles  for  export  to  man- 
made  fiber  textile  articles. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the 
Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association  is 
lobbying  every  member  of  the  Congress 
with  a  statistical  road  show  designed  to 
suggest  that  the  marmiade  fiber  textile 
import  problem  of  the  United  States  is 
not  yet  so  awesome  that  action  by  the 
Con:;ress  is  warrsuited.  Their  leadership 
role  in  the  Japanese  cause  demonstrates 
that  the  maimiade  fiber  textile  Import 
problem  reaches  up  and  down  vertically 
through  the  entire  fiber-textile  mill 
product-apparel  complex.  The  U.S.  man- 
made  fiber  producers  have  been  patient'- 
ly  explaining  to  the  administration  and 
to  the  Congress  that  the  fiber  content  of 
every  mamnade  fiber  textile  product 
whether  suits,  sweaters,  shirts,  trousers, 
hosiery,  sheets,  fabric,  yam  or  staple 
fiber,  impacts  the  fiber  producer.  To 
the  extent  that  the  fiber  producer's  cus- 
tomers are  impacted  by  directly  competi- 
tive imports,  the  fiber  producer  is  af- 
fected because  his  customer's  loss  of 
market  is  his  loss  of  market,  too. 

The  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Associa- 
tion confirms  this  essential  truth  by  its 
behavior  in  leading  the  charge  against 
the  domestic  textile  industry  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  The  Japanese  industry's 
statistics  are  both  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading and  need  not  deter  us  here.  They 
are  inaccurate  because  they  omit  man- 
made  fiber  primary  products  such  as 
staple  fiber.  They  are  misleading  because 
they  exclude  all  Imports  except  those 
from  Japan,  as  though  only  the  part  of 
the  iceberg  visible  above  the  water 
threatens  the  shipping  lanes.  Total  im- 
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ports,  of  course,  represent  the  problem 
threatening  the  domestic  textile  industry 
and  its  workers.  The  Japanese  portion 
of  the  total  is  the  largest. 

The  main  point  about  the  Japan  Chem- 
ical Fibres  Association  is  that  its  avowed 
interest  confirms  the  lesson  which  our 
domestic  manmade  fiber  producers  have 
been  trying  to  impart.  The  manmade 
fiber  textile  Import  problem  adversely 
affects  our  entire  textile  industry  com- 
plex from  top  to  bottom. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  my  re- 
view of  United  States  trade  relations  Is 
that  the  United  States  has  become  in- 
creasingly disadvantaged  as  a  result  of 
widespread,  systematic  violation  of  cur 
Nation's  rights  under  our  existing  trade 
agreements  with  Japan  by  Japanese 
trade  practices.  Long  ago  we  could  have 
retaliated  to  redress  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  Japan  in  restricting  access  for 
United  States  exports  to  Japan.  Long 
ago  we  could  have  imposed  cotmter- 
measures  to  discourage  the  fiight  of 
American  enterprise  into  minority-inter- 
est Japanese  joint  ventures  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  Japanese  production  for 
United  States  exports  and  domestic  ship- 
ments. Our  forbearance  as  a  Nation  has 
earned  us  the  right  to  special  consider- 
ation by  the  Japanese  of  our  most  urgent 
trade  problem,  textile  imports.  However, 
the  Japanese  have  collapsed  the  trade 
talks^  conducted  by  the  administration. 

Therefore,  Congress  must  act  in  a 
manner  proportioned  to  both  the  neces- 
sities of  our  problem  and  the  realities  of 
our  trade  relations  ulth  Japan. 

The  Mills  bill  is  an  appropriate  instru- 
ment for  congressional  consideration.  Its 
handling  by  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  the  process  of  refine- 
ment which  will  be  accomplished  through 
debate  and  floor  action  will  provide  ample 
opportunity  to  shape  its  final  language 
to  a  solution  of  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem which  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
textile  workers  and  companies. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  speech  I  have 
explored  and  discussed  the  commercial 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  as  it  relates  to  the  impact  of 
Japanese  goods  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. I  have  docimiented  many  examples 
of  Japan's  favorable  trade  position. 

The  picture  is  complex,  and  as  it  re- 
lates to  textiles,  the  situation  is  critical. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Congress  must 
take  action  now  to  protect  the  textile 
industry.  This  industry  is  vital  to  our 
national  welfare  and  defense.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  allow  an  industry  of  this 
importance  to  be  literally  destroyed.  It 
ranks  second  only  to  steel  in  the  matter 
of  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  that  I  have 
presented  constitutes  a  prima  facie  case 
against  those  who  argue  the  merits  of 
"free  trade."  Therefore,  the  burden  of 
showing  why  the  Congress  should  not  act 
swiftly  to  protect  the  American  textile 
Industry  now  rests  with  the  opponents  of 
the  MUls  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  the  case  for  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  has  been  made  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  Now  is  the  time  for 
decisive,  positive  action.  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  show  their  support  by  favor- 
ably endorsing  and  backing  the  Mills 
bill. 


EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
THE  NATIONS  AIRPORT  AND  AIR- 
WAY SYSTEM— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1074) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14465)  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  airport  and  air- 
way system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport 
and  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  alter  fuU  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

TITLE  I  OP  THE  HOUSE  BILL 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
as  to  title  I  of  the  House  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1  (except 
section  306  of  such  amendment  which 
amended  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  I — AIHPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1970 
Pabt  I — Shobt  Tttue,  Etc. 
Section  1.  Short  Ttflk. 

ThU  title  xa&y  be  cited  as  the  "Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970". 
Sec.  2.  Declaration  or  Polict. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares — 

That  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem is  inadequate  to  meet  the  current  and 
projected  growth  In  aviation. 

That  substantial  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  airport  and  airway  system  is 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  Interstate 
commerce,  the  postal  service,  and  the  na- 
tional defense. 

That  the  annual  obllgatlonal  authority 
during  the  period  July  1.  1970.  through  June 
30,  1980,  for  the  acquisition,  establishment, 
and  Improvement  of  air  navigational  facili- 
ties under  the  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
(49  US.C.  1301  et  seq.),  should  be  no  less 
than  »250.000.000. 

That  the  obllgatlonal  authority  during  the 
period  July  1,  1970,  through  June  30,  1980. 
for  airport  assistance  under  this  title  should 
be  $2,500,000,000. 
Sec.  3.  National  Transportation  Policy 

(a)  PoMiuuATiON  or  Policy. — ^Within  on« 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 


the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  formu- 
late and  recommend  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval a  national  transportation  poUcy.  In 
the  formulation  of  such  poUcy,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consideration,  among  other 
things — 

(1)  the  coordinated  development  and  im- 
provement of  all  modes  of  transportation,  to- 
gether with  the  priority  which  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  development  and  improvement 
of  each  mode  of  transportation:   and 

(2)  the  coordination  of  recommendations 
made  under  this  title  relating  to  airport  and 
airway  development  with  all  other  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  our  national 
transportation  system. 

(b)  Annual  Report. — The  Secretary  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  implementation  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  formulated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude the  speclflc  actions  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  (1)  the  coordination 
of  the  development  and  improvement  of  all 
modes  of  transportation,  (2)  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment and  Improvement  of  each  mode  of 
transportation,  and  (3)  the  coordination  of 
recommendations  under  this  title  relating 
to  airport  and  airway  development  with  all 
other  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  our 
national  transportation  system. 

Sec.  4.  Cost  Allocation  Stuby. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  con- 
duct a  study  respecting  the  appropriate 
method  for  allocatmg  the  cost  of  the  airport 
and  airway  system  among  the  various  users, 
and  shall  Identify  the  cost  to  the  Pederal 
Government  that  should  ^proprlately  be 
charged  to  the  system  and  the  value  to  be 
assigned  to  any  general  public  benefit.  In- 
cluding military,  which  may  be  determined 
to  exist.  In  conducting  the  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  fully  with  and  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  views  of  the  users  of 
the  system.  The  Secretary  shaU  report  the 
results  of  the  study  to  Congress  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

Part  n — Airport  and  AnwAT  Development 
Sec.  11.  EteFiNiTioNs. 
As  used  In  this  part — 

(1)  "Airport"  means  any  area  of  land  or 
water  which  Is  used,  or  Intended  for  use.  for 
the  landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft,  and  any 
appurtenant  areas  which  are  used,  or  in- 
tended for  use,  for  airport  buUdlngs  or  other 
airport  facilities  or  rights-of-way,  together 
with  all  airport  buildings  and  faculties  lo- 
cated thereon. 

(2)  "Airport  development"  means  (A)  any 
work  Involved  in  constructing,  Imprm'lng,  or 
repairing  a  public  airport  or  portion  thereof, 
Including  the  removal,  lowering,  relocation, 
and  marking  and  lighting  of  airport  hazards, 
and  Including  navigation  aids  used  by  air- 
craft landing  at,  or  taking  off  from  a  pubUo 
alrpcaa,  and  including  safety  equipment  re- 
quired by  rule  or  regulation  for  certification 
of  the  airport  under  section  612  of  the  Ped- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  (B)  any  ac- 
quisition of  land  or  of  any  Interest  therein, 
or  of  any  easement  through  or  other  Interest 
In  airspace.  Including  land  for  futtire  air- 
port development,  which  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit any  such  work  or  to  remove  or  mitigate 
or  prevent  or  limit  the  establishment  of,  air- 
port hazards. 

(3)  "Airport  hazard"  means  any  structure 
or  object  of  natural  growth  located  on  or  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  public  airport,  or  any  use  of 
land  near  such  airport,  which  obstructs  the 
airspace  required  for  the  flight  of  aircraft  In 
landing  or  taking  off  a  such  airport  or  Is 
otherwise  hazardous  to  such  landing  or  tak- 
ing c^  of  aircraft. 

(4)  "Airport  master  planning"  means  the 
development   for  planning  purposes  of   in- 
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formation  and  guidance  to  detei  mine  the  ex- 
tent, type,  and  nature  of  develooment  needed 
at  a  specific  airport.  It  may  i  Include  the 
preparation  of  an  airport  layout  plan  and 
feasibility  studies,  and  the  confluct  of  such 
other  studies,  surveys,  and  plaimlng  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  short-, 
Intermediate-,  and  long-range  !  aeronautical 
demands  required  to  be  met  bjl  a  particular 
airport  as  a  part  of  a  system  of|  airports. 

(5)  "Airport  system  planning"  means  the 
deyelopment  for  planning  purposes  of  infor- 
mation and  guidance  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent, type,  nature,  location,  aid  timing  of 
airport  development  needed  In  a  specific  area 
to  establish  a  viable  and  balanced  system 
of  public  airports.  It  Includes  identification 
of  the  specific  aeronautical  rol«  of  each  air- 
port within  the  system,  developfcnent  of  esti- 
mate* of  system-wide  development  coets,  and 
the  conduct  of  such  studies,  surveys,  and 
other  planning  actions  as  may]  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  short-,  intenbedlate-.  and 
long-range  aeronautical  dem 
to  be  met  by  a  particular  syste: 

(6)  "Landing  area"  means  t 
or  Intended  to  be  used  for  the 
off,  or  surface  maneuvering  of 

(7)  "Government  aircraft' 
owned  and  operated  by  the  U: 

(8)  "Planning   agency"  mei 
nlng    agency    designated    by 
which  Is  authorized  by  the  la 
or  States    (including  the  Com 


ds  required 
of  airports. 

at  area  used 
ding,  take- 

ircraft. 

eans  aircraft 

ted  States. 

is  any  plan- 

|he  Secretary 
of  the  State 

lOnwealtb  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Island^,  and  Guam) 
or  political  subdivisions  ooncer|ied  to  engage 
In  areawide  planning  for  the  afeas  In  whi^h 
assistance  under  this  part  le  td  be  used. 

(9)  "Project"  means  a  project  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  airport  dev^opment,  air- 
port master  planning,  or  airporf  system  plan- 
ning. I 

(10)  "Project  costs"  means  tny  costs  in- 
T<dved  In  accomplishing  a  project. 

(11)  "Public  agency"  meao^  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, [the  Virgin  Is 
lands,  or  Guam  or  any  agency  of  any  of  them: 
a  mumclp*llty  or  other  political  subdivision: 
or  a  tax -supported  organlzatlonc  or  an  Indian 
tribe  or  pueblo. 

(12)  "Public  airport"  mei 
which  Is  used  or  to  be  used  f 
poaes,  under  the  control  of  a 
the  landing  area  of  which  Is  p 

(13)  "Secretary"  means  th 
Transportation. 

(14)  "Sponsor"  means  any 
which,   either   Individually 
one  or  more  other  public  agehcies,  submits 
to  the  Secretary.   In   accordaice  with  thU 
p«rt,  an  ^plication  for  financial  assistance. 

( 15)  "State"  means  a  State jof  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columila. 

(16)  "Terminal  area"  meaiis  that  area 
used  or  Intended  to  be  used  fpr  such  facili- 
ties a«  terminal  and  cargo  biilldlngs.  gates, 
hangars,  shope,  and  other  service  buildings; 
automobile  parking,  airport  mbtels.  and  res- 
taurants, and  garages  and  autdmoblle  service 
faclUttes  used  in  connection  ;with  the  air- 
port; and  entrance  and  servlcej  roads  used  by 
the  public  within  the  bouniderles  of  the 
airport.  1 

(17)  •'United  SUtes  shareT  means  that 
portion  of  the  project  coats  91  projects  for 
airport  deyelopment  approve^  pursuant  to 
•action  16  of  this  part  which)  is  to  be  paid 
from  funds  made  available  fu^  the  purpoaee 
of  this  part. 

Sxc.  13.  National  Aiaporr  STtrcM  Plan. 

(a)  PowrcTLATJON  OF  Plan. -[The  Secretary 
U  directed  to  prepare  and  piibllsh,  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enajctment  of  this 
part,  and  thereafter  to  reviewl  and  revise  as 
necessary,  a  national  airport  srstem  plan  for 
ttoe  development  of  public  airports  In  the 
United  States.  The  plan  shall  set  forth,  for 
at  least  a  ten-year  period,  the  type  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  airport  dev^opment  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  to  he  necessary  to 
provide  a  system  of  public  alrborts  adequate 


any  airport 
ir  public  pur- 
bubllc  agency, 
[ibllcly  owned. 

Secretary  of 

Dubllc  agency 
Jointly   with 


to  anticipate  and  meet  the  needs  of  civil 
aeronautics,  to  meet  requirements  In  support 
of  the  national  defense  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  postal  service.  The  plan  shall  in- 
clude all  types  of  airport  development  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  aid  under  section  14  of  this 
part,  and  terminal  area  development  con- 
sidered necessary  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
accommodaUon  of  persons  and  goods  at  pub- 
lic airports,  and  the  conduct  of  functions  In 
operational  support  of  the  airport.  Airport 
development  Identified  by  the  plan  shall  not 
be  limited  to  the  requlrementa  of  any  classes 
or  categories  of  public  airports.  In  preparing 
the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
needs  of  all  segments  of  civil  aviation. 

(b)  CoNsn)B«ATioN  or  Othkb  Modes  of 
TaANSPoaxATioN. — In  formulating  and  revis- 
ing the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
oonslderaUon.  among  other  things,  the  re- 
lationship of  each  airport  to  the  rest  of  the 
transportation  system  in  the  particular 
area,  to  the  forecasted  technological  develop- 
ments m  aeronauUcs.  and  to  developments 
forecasted  In  other  modes  of  Intercity  trans- 
portation.   

(c)  Fe»c»al.  Stats,  and  Othbs  Aosncixs. — 
In  developing  the  national  airport  system 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the  extent  feasible 
consult  with  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Department  of 
the  Interlcff  regarding  conservation  and  nat- 
ural resource  values,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, as  appropriate;  with  planning  agencies, 
and  airport  operators;  and  with  air  carriers, 
aircraft  manufacturers,  and  others  In  the 
aviation  Industry.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
technical  guidance  to  agencies  engaged  In  the 
conduct  of  airport  system  planning  and  air- 
port master  planning  to  Insure  that  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  reflects  the  prod- 
uct of  Interstate,  State,  and  local  airport 
planning. 

(d)  Cooperation  With  Ptosral  Communi- 
cations Commission. — The  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  consult,  and  give  con- 
sideration to  the  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Conmaunlcatlons  Commission, 
and  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  co- 
operate with  that  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating,  preventing,  or  minimiz- 
ing airport  hazards  caused  by  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  any  radio  or  television 
station.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  any  necessary  surveys, 
studies,  examinations,  and  Investigations. 

(e)  Consult ATiON  Wtth  Department  op 
DxrsNSE. — The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
make  military  airports  and  airport  facilities 
available  for  civil  use  to  the  extent  feasible. 
In  advising  the  Secretary  of  national  defense 
requirements  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  military  airports 
and  airport  facilities  will  be  avaUable  for 
dvUuse. 

(f)  CONSTTLTATION    CONCEaNlNO    Envikon- 

MXNTAL  CHANCES. — In  Carrying  out  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and 
consider  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  BducaUon,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Environment*!  Quality,  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
National  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  environ- 
mental quality,  shall,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  determines  to  be 
feasible,  be  Incorporated  in  the  national  air- 
port system  plan. 

(g)  Cooperation  WrrH  the  Pedes al  Powek 
Commission. — The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  consult,  and  give  consideration 
to  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  shall  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  cooperate  with  that 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating, 


preventing,  or  minimizing  airport  hazards 
caused  by  the  construction  or  operation  of 
power  facilities.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  make  any  necessary  sur- 
veys, studies,  examinations,  and  investiga- 
tions. 

(h)  Aviation  Adyisost  Commission. — 
(1)  There  Is  established  an  Aviation  Ad- 
visory Commission  (hereafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Commission").  The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  from  private 
life  as  follows : 

(A)  One  person  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  who  Is  specially  qualified 
to  serve  as  Chairman  by  virtue  of  his  educa- 
tion, training,  or  experience. 

(B)  Eight  persons  who  are  specially  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  such  Commission  from 
among  representatives  of  the  commercial  air 
carriers,  general  aviation,  aircraft  manufac- 
turers, airport  sponsors.  State  aeronautics 
agencies,  and  three  major  organizations  con- 
cerned with  conservation  or  regional  plan- 
ning. 

Not  more  than  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  from  the  same  political 
party.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  with  respect  to  party  affiliations. 
Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion— 

(A)  to  formulate  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  long-range  needs  of  aviation,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to.  future  airport 
requirements  and  the  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  recommendations  concerning 
surrounding  land  uses,  ground  access,  air- 
ways, air  service,  and  aircraft  compatible 
with  such  plan; 

(B)  to  facilitate   consideration   of   other 
modes    of    transportation    and    cooperation  . 
with  other  agencies  and  community  and  in- 
dustry  groups   as   provided   in   subsections 
(b)  through  (g)  of  this  section. 

In  oarrjrlng  out  its  duties  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Commission  shall  establish  such 
task  forces  as  are  necessary  to  include  tech- 
nical representation  from  the  organizations 
referred  to  in  this  subsection,  from  Federal 
agencies,  and  from  such  other  organizations 
and  agencies  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission, be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not 
exceeding  (100  per  day.  including  travel  time; 
and.  while  so  serving  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  6  of  the  umted  States  Code  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(4)  (A)  The  Commission  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  pe-scnnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  but  no 
Individual  so  appointed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation in  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  OS- 18  by  section  6332  of  such  title. 

(B)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  Utle  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem. 

(C)  Administrative  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided the  Commission  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
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(D)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent Instrumentality  of  the  Government 
any  Information  and  assistance  It  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
subsection;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  InstrumentaUty  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  and,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation and  assistance  to  the  Commission 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before 
January  1,  1972,  a  final  report  containing  the 
recommendations  formulated  by  it  imder  this 
subsection.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Its  final  report. 

(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  13.  Planning  Grants. 

(a)  AiTTHoaiZATioN  To  Make  Grants. — In 
order  to  promote  the  effective  location  and 
development  of  airports  and  the  development 
of  an  adequate  national  airport  system  plan, 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  of  furds  to 
planning  agencies  for  airport  system  plan- 
ning, and  to  public  agencies  for  airport 
master  planning. 

(b)  Amount  and  Apportionment  of 
Grants. — The  award  of  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  secUon  is  subject  to  the 
following  limitations : 

(1)  The  total  funds  obligated  for  grants 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  $75,000.- 
000  and  the  amount  obligated  In  any  one 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $15,000,000. 

(3)  No  grant  under  this  section  may  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  Incurred  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  project. 

(3)  No  more  than  7.5  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  allocated  for  projects 
within  a  single  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam. 
Grants  for  projects  encompassing  an  area 
located  In  two  or  more  States  shall  be  charged 
to  each  State  In  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  square  miles  the  project  encom- 
passes In  each  State  bears  to  the  square 
miles  encompassed  by  the  entire  project. 

(c)  Regulations;  Coordination  Wtth 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Divrlop- 
Mwrr. — The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  governing 
the  award  and  administration  of  grants  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  develop  Jointly  procedures  de- 
signed to  preclude  duplication  of  their  re- 
spective planning  assistance  activities  and 
to  ensure  that  such  activities  are  effectively 
coordinated. 

Sec.  14.  Airport  and  Airway  Drvklopmknt 
Program. 
(a)  General  Authority. — In  order  to 
bring  about.  In  conformity  with  the  national 
airport  system  plan,  the  establishment  of  a 
nationwide  system  of  public  airports  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  present  and  futtire  needs 
of  civil  aeronautics,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  airport  development 
by  grant  agreements  with  sponsors  In  aggre- 
gated amounts  not  less  than  the  following: 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  In  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  airports 
served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  airports  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  serve  general  aviation 
amd  to  relieve  congestion  at  airports  having 
a  high  density  of  traffic  serving  other  seg- 
ments of  aviation,  $250,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1971  through  1975. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  In  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 


Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  airports 
serving  segments  of  aviation  other  than  air 
carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil  AeronauUcs 
Board,  $30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1971  through  1976. 

(b)  Obligation AL  Authority. — ^To  facili- 
tate orderly  long-term  planning  by  sponsors, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  to  Incur  obli- 
gations to  make  grants  for  aliport  develop- 
ment from  funds  made  available  under  this 
part  for  the  fUcal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years  in  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $840,000,000.  No  obli- 
gation shall  be  Incurred  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  a  period  of  more  than  three  fiscal 
years  and  no  such  obligation  shall  extend 
beyond  June  30.  1976.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  incur  more  than  one  obligation  \inder 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  single 
project  for  airport  development.  Obligations 
incurred  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
liquidated  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
$280,000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1971,  an  aggre- 
gate amount  exceeding  $560,000,000  prior  to 
June  30,  1972,  and  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $840,000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1973. 

(c)  Airway  Faciuties. — For  the  purpose 
of  acquiring,  establishing,  and  Improving  air 
navigation  facilities  under  secUon  307(b)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized,  within  the  limits  es- 
tablished In  appropriations  Acts,  to  obligate 
for  expenditure  not  less  than  $250,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971  through 
1976. 

(d)  Other  Expenses. — The  balance  of  the 
moneys  available  m  the  trust  fund  shall  be 
allocated  for  the  necessary  administrative 
expenses  incident  to  the  administration  of 
programs  for  which  funds  are  to  be  allocated 
as  set  forth  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  air  navigation  facilities  and  the 
conduct  of  other  functions  under  section 
307(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  and  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  under  section  312(c)  (as  It 
relates  to  safety  in  air  navigation)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  The  Initial 
$50,000,000  Of  any  sums  appropriated  to  the 
tnist  fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
section  208  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1970  shaU  be  aUocated  to  such 
research  and  development  activities. 

Sec.  16.  Distribution  of  Funds:  Stats  Ap- 
portionment. 
(a)  Apportionmknt  of  Funds, — 
(1)    As  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  of 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  any  amount  Is 
authorized  to  be  obligated  for  the  purposes 
of  paragraph   (1)    of  section  14(a)    of  this 
part,  the  amount  made  available  for  that 
yo€ir  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
as  follows: 

(A)  One-third  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 
(1)   97  per  centum  of  such  one-third  for 

the  several  States,  one-half  In  the  proportion 
which  the  population  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  population  of  all  the  States,  and 
one-half  In  the  proportion  which  the  area 
of  each  State  beats  to  the  total  area  of  all 
the  States. 

(U)  8  per  centum  of  such  one-third  for 
Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  shares  of  36  per  centum.  35  per 
centum.  16  per  centum,  and  15  per  centum, 
respectively. 

(B)  One- third  to  be  distributed  to  spon- 
sors of  airports  served  by  air  carriers  certifi- 
cated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  the 
same  ratio  as  the  number  of  passengers  en- 
planed at  each  airport  of  the  sponsor  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  passengers  enplaned 
at  all  such  airports. 

(C)  One-third  to  be  distributed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary, 


(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  any  amotmt  Is  author- 
ized to  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  14(a)  of  this  part, 
the  amount  made  available  for  that  year 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows: 

(A)  Seventy-three  and  one-half  per  cen- 
tum for  the  several  States,  one-half  In  the 
proi>ortlon  which  the  population  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
the  States,  and  one-half  in  the  proportion 
which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  area  of  all  the  States. 

(B)  One    and    one-half   per    centum    for 
-Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be  distrib- 
uted In  shares  of  36  per  centum,  36  per 
centum,  13  per  centum,  and  16  per  centum, 
respectively. 

(C)  Twenty-five  per  centum  to  be  distrib- 
uted at  the  dUcretlon  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Each  apportioned  to  a  State  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  (1)  or  (2)  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
it  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated  and 
the  fiscal  year  Immediately  following,  be 
available  only  for  approved  airport  develop- 
ment projects  located  in  that  State,  or  spon- 
sored by  that  State  or  some  public  agency 
thereof  but  located  In  an  adjoining  State. 
Each  amount  apportioned  to  a  sponsor  of 
an  airport  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
subsection  shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  It  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated 
and  the  two  fiscal  years  Immediately  follow- 
ing, be  available  only  for  approved  airport 
development  projects  located  at  airports 
sponsored  by  It.  Any  amount  apportioned  as 
described  in  this  paragraph  which  has  not 
been  obligated  by  grant  agreement  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  time  for  which 
It  was  so  apportioned  shall  be  culded  to  the 
discretionary  fund  established  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "passengers  enplaned"  shall  Include 
United  States  domestic,  territorial,  and  In- 
ternational revenue  passenger  enplanements 
In  scheduled  and  nonscheduled  service  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  Intrastate 
and  Interstate  commerce  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  DMcamoNARY  Funk. — (1)  The 
amounts  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  be  distributed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  shall  constitute  a  dis- 
cretionary fund, 

(2)  The  discretionary  fund  shall  be  avaU- 
able for  such  approved  projects  for  airport 
developwnent  In  the  several  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam  as  the  Secretary  considers  most  ap- 
propriate for  carrying  out  the  national  air- 
port system  plan  regardless  of  the  location  of 
the  projects.  In  determining  the  projects 
for  which  the  fund  is  to  be  used,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  existing  air- 
port facilities  m  the  several  States,  tba 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam,  and  the  need  for  or  lack 
of  development  of  airport  facilities  In  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  Amounts 
placed  in  the  discretionary  fund  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  including 
amounte  added  to  the  discretionary  fund 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection 
(a) ,  may  be  used  only  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  for  which  originally  appropriated. 

(c)  Notice  of  Afportionmbnt:  Drfini- 
TioH  OF  TERMS.— Upon  making  an  appor- 
tionment as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  Inform  the 
executive  head  of  each  State,  and  any  public 
agency  which  has  requested  such  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  amounts  apportioned  to  eftcb 
State.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "pop- 
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le  Secretary. 


ulatlon"  means  the  population!  according  to 
the  latest  decennial  c«n«us  of  the  United 
States  and  the  term  "area"  ificludes  both 
land  and  water. 
Sec.  16.  Submission  and  AppadvAL  or  Peoj- 

aCTS   FOE    AIBPOBT   DBVXIOPMINT. 

(a)  Submission. — Subject  ijo  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any 
public  agency,  or  two  or  more  public  agencies 
acting  Jointly,  may  submit  to  tie  Secretary  a 
project  application.  In  a  form  aid  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  setting  forth  the  aliport  develop- 
ment projxwed  to  be  undertakan  No  project 
^plication  shall  propose  alr»ort  develop- 
ment othw  than  that  Included  m  the  then 
current  revision  of  the  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan  formulated  by  the  Sefcretary  under 
this  part,  and  all  proposed  development  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary,  including  standards  for  site 
location,  airport  layout,  grading,  drainage, 
seeding,  paving,  lighting,  aid  safety  of 
approaches. 

(b)  PuBUC  Agenciss  Whosi  Powtas  Are 
liZMrrKD  BT  State  Ljiw. — Nothiqg  In  this  part 
shall  authorize  the  submlssioi}  of  a  project 
application  by  any  municipality  or  other 
public  agency  which  Is  subject  to  the  law  of 
any  State  If  the  submission  of  the  project 
application  by  the  munlclpalltyjor  other  pub- 
lic agency  is  prohibited  by  tl 
SUte 

(C)     AFPaOVAL. 

(1 )   All  airport  development 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
which  approval  may  be  given  |  only  if  he  Is 
satisfied  ttiat — 

(A)  the  project  is  reasonal^ly  consistent 
with  plans  (existing  at  the  tlnle  of  approval 
of  the  project)  of  planning  agencies  for  the 
development  of  the  area  In  mhlcb  the  air- 
port is  located  and  will  contkbute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposee  of  this  part; 

(B)  sufficient  funds  are  avaiable  for  that 
portion  of  the  project  costs  which  are  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  under  this 
part; 

(C)  the  project  wlU  be  comi^leted  without 
undue  delay; 

(D)  the  public  agency  or  piiblic  agencies 
which  submitted  the  project  application  have 
legal  authority  to  engage  In  t^e  airport  de- 
velopment as  proposed;  and 

(E)  all  project  sponsorship  ]  requirements 
prescribed  by  or  linder  the  aul|horlty  of  this 
part  have  been  or  will  be  met.     i 

No  airport  development  projedt  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  any 
airport  unless  a  public  agenoy  holds  good 
title,  satisfactory  to  the  Seceetary,  to  the 
landing  area  of  the  airport  or  the  site  there- 
for, or  gives  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary   that  good  title  willj  be  acquired. 

(3)  No  airport  development  project  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  Which  doe*  not 
Include  provision  for  installation  of  the  land- 
ing aids  specified  in  subeectloti  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  this  part  and  deter|nined  by  him 
to  be  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient  use 
of  the  airport  by  aircraft  taking  Into  account 
the  category  of  the  airport  anq  the  type  and 
volume  of  traffic  utilizing  the  airport. 

(8)  No  airport  development)  project  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  he  la 
satisfied  that  fair  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  Interest  of  comi^unltles  in  or 
near  which  the  project  may  b^  located. 

(4)  It  U  declared  to  be  national  policy 
that  airport  development  projects  author- 
ized pursuant  to  this  part  shall  provide  for 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  nat- 
ural resotirces  and  the  quality  of  environ- 
ment of  the  Nation.  In  implementing  this 
pcMlcy.  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and!  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  regard  to  the  effect 
that  any  project  Involviztg  aiqport  location, 
a  major  runway  sxtenalon.  or  runway  loca- 
tion may  have  on  natural  res<iurces  Includ- 


ing, but  not  limited  to.  fish  and  wildlife, 
natural,  scenic,  and  recreation  assets,  water 
and  air  quality,  and  other  factors  affecting 
the  environment,  and  shall  authorize  no 
such  project  found  to  have  adverse  effect 
unless  the  Secretary  shall  render  a  finding, 
in  writing,  following  a  full  and  complete  re- 
view, which  shall  be  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord, that  no  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive exists  and  that  all  possible  steps  have 
been  taken  to  minimize  such  adverse  effect. 

(d)  Hearings. — 

(1)  No  airport  development  project  In- 
volving the  location  of  an  airport,  an  airport 
runway,  or  a  runway  extension  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  unless  the  public 
agency  sponsoring  the  project  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  there  has  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  public  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  effects  of  the  airport  lo- 
cation and  Ito  consistency  with  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  such  urban  planning  as  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  community. 

(2)  When  hearings  are  held  under  para- 
graph (li  of  this  subsection,  the  project 
sponsor  shaU,  when  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary, submit  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  AlB    AND    W.\TER    QUAUTT. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  application  for  a  project  involving 
airport  location,  a  major  runway  extension, 
or  runway  location  unless  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  such  project  may  be  lo- 
cated certifies  In  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
project  will  be  located,  designed,  construct- 
ed, and  operated  so  as  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable air  and  water  quality  standairds.  In 
any  case  where  such  standards  have  not  been 
approved  or  where  such  standards  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  certification  shall  be  obtained 
from  the  appropriate  Secretary.  Notice  of 
certification  or  of  refusal  to  certify  shall  be 
provided  within  sixty  days  after  the  proj- 
ect application  Is  received  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  condition  approv- 
al of  any  such  project  application  on  com- 
pliance during  construction  and  operation 
with  applicable  air  and  water  quality  stand- 
ards. 

(f )  AiRPOET  Srrz  Seuiction. — 

( 1 )  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
(A)  that  a  metropolitan  area  comprised  of 
more  than  one  unit  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment Is  In  need  of  an  additional  airport  to 
adequately  meet  the  air  trans}x>rtatlon  needs 
of  such  area,  and  (B)  that  an  additional  air- 
port for  such  area  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional airport,  and  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Secretary,  he  shall  notify,  in  writing,  the  gov- 
erning authorities  of  the  area  concerned  of 
the  need  for  such  additional  airport  and 
request  such  authorities  to  confer,  agree 
upon  a  site  for  the  location  of  such  addi- 
tional airport,  and  notify  the  Secretary  of 
their  selection.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  se- 
lection of  a  site  for  an  additional  airport 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
shall  exercise  such  of  his  authority  under 
this  part  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "metropolitan  area"  means  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  however 
to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  new  airport 
serving  any  area,  which  does  not  include  a 
metropolitan  area,  the  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  airport  development  project  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  airport  site  not  ap- 
proved by  the  community  or  communities 
in  which  the  airport  Is  proposed  to  be  lo- 
cated. 


Sec.  17.  Unitid  States  Ska«e   or  Pbojeci 
Costs. 

(a)  Geneeal  Provision. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
this  section,  the  United  States  share  payable 
on  account  of  any  approved  airport  develop- 
ment project  submitted  under  section  16  of 
this  part  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  allowable  project  costs. 

(b)  Projects  in  Public  Land  States. — In 
the  case  of  any  State  containing  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved  public  lands  and 
nontaxable  Indian  lands  (individual  and  tri- 
bal) exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
area  of  all  lands  therein,  the  United  States 
share  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  Increased 
by  whichever  is  the  smaller  of  the  following 
peix:entages  thereof:  (1)  25  per  centum  or 
(2)  a  percentage  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
percentage  that  the  area  of  all  such  lands 
in  that  State  is  of  its  total  area. 

(c)  Projects  in  the  Viroin  Isi-anos. — The 
United  States  share  payable  on  account  of 
any  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment in  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  any  por- 
tion of  the  allowable  project  costs  of  the 
project,  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum,  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(d)  Landing  Aids. — To  the  extent  that  the 
project  costs  of  an  approved  project  for  air- 
port development  represent  the  cost  of  (1) 
land  required  for  the  Installation  of  ap- 
proach light  systems,  (2)  touchdown  zone 
and  centerllne  nmway  lighting,  or  (3)  high 
intensity  runway  lighting,  the  United  States 
share  shall  be  not  to  exceed  82  per  centum 
of  the  allowable  costs  thereof. 

Sec.  18.  Project  Sponsorship. 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  his  approval  of 
an  airport  development  project  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  receive  assurances 
In  writing,  saUsfactory  to  him.  that — 

(1)  the  airport  to  which  the  project  for 
airport  development  relates  will  be  available 
fcH'  public  use  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
and  without  unjust  discrimination; 

(2)  the  airport  and  all  facilities  thereon  or 
connected  therewith  will  be  suitably  oper- 
ated and  maintained,  with  due  regard  to 
climatic  and  fiood  conditions; 

(3)  the  aerial  approaches  to  the  airport 
win  be  adequately  cleared  and  protected  by 
removing,  lowering,  relocating,  marking,  or 
lighting  or  otherwise  mitigating  existing  alr- 
pc«t  hazards  and  by  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment or  creation  of  future  airport 
hazards; 

(4)  appropriate  action,  including  the 
adoption  of  zoning  laws,  has  been  or  will  be 
taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict 
the  use  of  land  adjacent  to  or  In  the  Immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  airport  to  activities  and 
purposes  compatible  with  normal  airport 
operations.  Including  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft; 

(5)  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  airport  de- 
veloped with  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
all  those  usable  for  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft  will  be  available  to  the  United  States 
for  use  by  Government  aircraft  In  common 
with  other  aircraft  at  all  times  without 
charge,  except,  if  the  use  by  Government  air- 
craft Is  substantial,  a  charge  may  be  made 
for  a  reasonable  share,  proportional  to  such 
use,  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  facilities  used; 

(6)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  fur- 
nish without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  \ise  In  connection  with  any  air  traffic  con- 
trol activities,  or  weather-reporting  and  com- 
munication activities  related  t/o  air  traffic 
control,  any  areas  of  land  or  water,  or  estate 
therein,  or  rights  In  buildings  of  the  sponsor 
as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  construction  at  Federal  expense  of 
space  or  facilities  for  such  purposes; 

(7)  all  project  accounts  and  records  will 
be  kept  in  accordance  with  a  standard  sys- 
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tem  of  accounting  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consultation  with  appropriate 
public  agencies; 

(8)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
maintain  a  fee  and  rental  structure  for  the 
facilities  and  services  being  provided  the  air- 
port users  which  will  make  the  airport  as 
self-sustaining  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  that  particular  air- 
port, tjiUng  Into  account  such  factors  as  the 
volume  of  traffic  and  economy  of  collection; 

(9)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  annual  or  special 
airport  financial  and  operations  reports  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  request;  and 

(10)  the  airport  and  all  airport  records 
will  be  available  for  inspection  by  any  duly 
authorized  agent  of  the  Secretary  upon  rea- 
sonable request. 

To  Insure  compliance  with  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  project  spon- 
sorship requirements,  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  this  part,  as  he  considers  neces- 
sary. Among  other  steps  to  insure  such 
compliance  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  public  agencies, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Statea.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  obtains  from  a  sponsor  any  area 
of  land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights 
in  buildings  of  the  sponsor  and  constructs 
space  or  facilities  thereon  at  Federal  expense, 
he  Is  authorized  to  relieve  the  sponsor  from 
any  contractual  obligation  entered  Into  under 
this  part  or  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  pro- 
vide free  space  in  airport  buildings  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  extent  he  finds 
that  space  no  longer  required  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
Szc.  19.  Grant  Agreements. 

Upon  approving  a  project  application  for 
airpKjrt  development,  the  Secretary,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  shall  transmit  to 
the  sponsor  or  sp>onsors  of  the  project  ap- 
plication an  offer  to  make  a  grant  for  the 
United  States  share  of  allowable  project 
costs.  An  offer  shall  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  part  and  the  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder.  Each  offer  shall  state  a  definite 
amount  as  the  maximum  obligation  of  the 
United  States  payable  from  funds  author- 
ized by  this  part,  and  shall  stipulate  the 
obligations  to  be  assumed  by  the  sponsor 
or  sponsors.  If  and  when  an  offer  is  accepted 
m  writing  by  the  sponsor,  the  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance shall  comprise  an  agreement  con- 
stituting an  obligation  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  sponsor.  Thereafter,  the  amount 
stated  in  the  accepted  oOer  as  the  maximum 
obligation  of  the  United  States  may  not  be 
Increased  by  more  than  10  per  centum.  Un- 
less and  until  an  agreement  has  been  ex- 
ecuted, the  United  States  may  not  pay,  nor 
be  obligated  to  pay,  any  portion  of  the  costs 
which  have  been  or  may  be  Incurred. 
Sec.  20.  Project  Costs. 

(a)  Aixowablr  Project  Costs. — Except  as 
provided  in  section  21  of  this  part,  the 
United  States  may  not  pay,  or  be  obligated 
to  pay.  from  amounts  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  any  portion 
of  a  project  cost  incurred  in  carrying  out  a 
project  for  airport  ^development  unless  the 
Secretary  has  first  determined  that  the  cost 
is  allowable.  A  project  cost  is  allowable  if — 

(1)  it  was  a  necessary  cost  Incurred  in 
accomplishing  airport  development  in  con- 
formity with  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  an  approved  airport  development 
project  and  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  grant  agreement  entered  Into  in  connec- 
tion with  the  project; 

(2)  it  was  incurred  subsequent  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  grant  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  project,  and  in  connection  with  air- 
port development  accomplished  tinder  the 
project  after  the  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment.   However,    the    allowable    costs    of   a 


project  may  include  any  necessary  costs  of 
formulating  the  project  (including  the  costs 
of  field  surveys  and  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  specifications,  the  acquisition  of  land  or 
interests  therein  or  easements  through  or 
other  Interests  in  airspace,  and  any  necessary 
administrative  or  other  incidental  costs  in- 
curred by  the  sponsor  specifically  in  connec- 
tion with  the  accomplishment  of  the  project 
for  airport  development,  which  would  not 
have  been  incurred  otherwise)  which  were 
incurred  subsequent  to  May  13,  1946; 

(3)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  It  is 
reasonable  in  amount,  and  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  jM-oJect  cost  is  unreason- 
able in  amount,  he  may  allow  as  an  allow- 
able project  cost  only  so  much  of  such  proj- 
ect cost  as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable; 
except  that  in  no  event  may  he  allow  project 
costs  in  excess  of  the  definite  amount  stated 
In  the  grant  agreement;  and 

(4)  it  has  not  been  included  In  any  project 
authorized  under  section  13  of  this  part. 
The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
regulations,  including  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  auditing  of  project  costs,  as  he 
considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(b)  Costs  Not  Allowed. — The  following 
are  not  allowable  project  costs:  (1)  the  cost 
of  construction  of  that  part  of  an  airport 
development  project  intended  for  use  as  a 
public  parking  facility  for  passenger  auto- 
mobiles: or  (2)  the  cost  of  construction,  al- 
teration, (W  repair  of  a  hangar  or  of  any  part 
of  an  airport  building  except  such  of  those 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  Intended  to 
house  facilities  or  activities  directly  related 
to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the  airport. 
Sec.  21.  Payments  Under  Grant  Agree- 
ments. 
The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
sponsor  with  which  a  grant  agreement  has 
been  entered  into,  may  determine  the  times 
and  amounts  in  which  payments  shall  be 
made  under  the  terms  of  a  grant  agreement 
for  airport  development.  Payments  In  an  ag- 
gregate amount  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  United  States  share  of  the  total  esti- 
mated allowable  project  costs  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  in  advance  of  accomplish- 
ment of  the  airport  development  to  which 
the  payments  relate,  if  the  sponsor  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  from  the  advance  pay- 
ments will  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  airport  development  work  which  has 
been  performed  up  to  that  time.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  payments  made  under  a  grtint  agreement 
at  any  time  exceeds  the  United  States  share 
of  the  total  allowable  project  costs,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
the  excess.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
airport  development  to  which  the  advance 
payments  relate  has  not  been  accomplished 
within  a  reasonable  time  or  the  develop- 
ment is  not  completed,  the  United  States 
may  recover  a  ly  part  of  the  advance  pay- 
ment for  which  the  United  States  received  no 
benefit.  Payments  under  a  grant  agreement 
shall  be  made  to  the  official  or  depository 
authorized  by  law  to  receive  public  funds 
and  designated  by  the  sponsor. 
Sec.  22.  Performance  or  Construction 
Work. 

(a)  Recuijitionb. — The  construction  work 
on  any  project  for  airport  development  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
16  of  this  part  shall  be  subject  to  inspection 
and  approval  by  the  Secretary  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
Such  regulations  shall  require  such  cost  and 
progress  reporting  by  the  sp>onsor  or  spon- 
sors of  such  project  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  necessary.  No  such  regulation  shall 
have  the  effect  of  altering  any  contract  In 
connection  with  any  project  entered  Into 
without  actual  notice  of  the  regulation. 


(b)  MiNiMXTM  Rates  of  Wages. — All  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  92.000  for  work  on  proj- 
ects for  airport  development  approved  under 
this  part  which  Involve  labor  shall  contain 
provisions  establishing  minimum  rates  of 
wages,  to  be  predetermined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 376a-6) , 
which  contractors  shall  pay  to  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  and  such  minimum  rates 
shall  be  stated  in  the  Invitation  for  bids  and 
shall  be  Included  in  proposals  or  bids  for 
the  work. 

(c)  Other  Provisions  as  to  Labor. — All 
contracts  for  work  on  projects  for  airport 
development  approved  under  this  part  which 
Involve  labor  shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
are  necessary  to  insure  (1)  that  no  convict 
labor  shall  be  employed;  and  (2)  that,  in  the 
employment  of  labor  (except  in  executive, 
administrative,  and  supervisory  poslUons). 
preference  shall  be  given,  where  they  are 
qualified,  to  individuals  who  have  served  as 
persons  In  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  in  section  101(1)  of  the 
Soldiers"  and  Sailors'  Civil  ReUef  Act  of  1940. 
as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  611(1) ),  and  who 
have  been  honorably  discharged  from  such 
service.  However,  this  preference  shall  ap- 
ply only  where  the  individuals  are  available 
and  qualified  to  perform  the  work  to  which 
the  employment  relates. 

Sec.  23.  Use  or  Government-Owned  Lands. 

(a)  Requests  for  Use. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  use 
of  any  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Is  reasonably  necessary  for 
carrying  out  a  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment under  this  part,  or  lor  the  op)€ratlon  of 
any  public  airport.  Including  lands  reason- 
ably necessary  to  meet  future  development 
of  an  airport  in  accordance  with  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan,  he  shall  file  with 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  having 
control  of  the  lands  a  request  that  the  nec- 
essary property  Interests  therein  be  conveyed 
to  the  public  agency  sponsoring  the  project 
In  question  or  owning  or  controlling  the  air- 
port. The  property  interest  may  consist  of 
the  title  to.  or  any  other  Interest  In.  land  or 
any  easement  through  or  other  interest  In 
airspace. 

(b)  Making  of  Conveyances. — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  from  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  having  control  of  the  lands  In  ques- 
tion shall  determine  whether  the  requested 
conveyance  is  inconsistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  department  or  agency,  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  his  determination  within  a 
period  of  four  months  after  receipt  of  the 
Secretary's  request.  If  the  department  or 
agency  head  determines  that  the  requested 
conveyance  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  needs 
of  that  department  or  agency,  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  head  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  without  any  expense  to  the 
United  States,  to  perform  any  acts  and  to 
execute  any  Instnmients  necessary  to  make 
the  conveyance  requested.  A  conveyance  may 
be  made  only  on  the  oondltion  that,  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary,  the  property  interest 
conveyed  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  in 
the  event  that  the  lands  in  question  are  not 
developed  for  airport  purposee  or  used  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
conveyance.  If  only  a  part  of  the  property 
Interest  conveyed  is  not  developed  for  air- 
port purposes,  or  used  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  conveyance,  only  that 
particular  part  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary,  revert  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Exemption  of  Certain  Lands. — Unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law,  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
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within  any  n&tlonal  park,  national  monu- 
ment, national  recreation  ar«a,  or  similar  area 
under  the  administration  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  within  any  unit  df  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  oc  similar  area  under 
the  Jurlsdlctton  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife:  or  within  any  national 
forest  or  Indian  reservation. 
SBC.  24.  RXPOkTS  TO  CoNcaxss. 

On  or  before  the  third  day  of  January  of 
each  year  the  Secretary  shall  Doake  a  report 
to  the  Congress  describing  Ills  operations 
under  this  part  during  the  p^edlng  fiscal 
year.  The  report  shaU  lnclu|de  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  airport  develoipment  accom- 
plished, the  8tat\«  of  each  project  under- 
taken, the  allocation  of  appr^rlatlons,  and 
an  Itemized  statement  of  expenditures  and 
receipts. 


Skc.  25.  Palsk  SrATMttNTS. 

Any    ofllcer,    agent,    or    embloyee    of    the 
United  States,  or  any  officer, 'agent,  or  em 
ployee  of  any  public  agency,  br  any  person, 
association.  Arm.  or  corporatjon  who,  with 
Intent  to  defraud  the  United'  States — 

(1)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  r  sport  as  to  the 
character,  quality,  quantity,  sr  cost  of  the 
material  used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  quantity 
oc  quality  of  the  work  performed  or  to  be 
performed,  or  the  costs  thereof.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  submission  ol  plans,  maps, 
specifications,  contracts,  or  estimates  of  proj- 
ect costs  for  any  project  sul  mltted  to  the 
Secretary  for  approval  under  this  part; 

(3)  knowingly  makes  any  f  ilse  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  report  or  claim 
for  work  or  materials  for  ajiy  project  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  this  part;  or 

(3)  knowingly  makes  any  lalse  statement 
or  false  representation  In  any  report  required 
to  be  made  under  this  part; 
shall,  upon  conviction  therect,  be  punished 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  to  e:  [ceed  five  years 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  to  excee<!  $10,000,  or  by 
both. 
Sec.  26.  Acrrss  to  Rxcords. 

(a)  RECORDKeEPiNG  Rbqct^ements. — Each 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
keep  such  records  as  the  Secsetary  may  pre- 
scribe. Including  records  whloih  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  the  re- 
cipient of  the  proceeds  of  the  Igrant.  the  total 
cost  of  the  plan  or  program  In  connection 
with  which  the  grant  is  glv^  or  used,  and 
the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  plan  or  program  supplied  by 
other  sources,  and  such  othet  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  ADDrr  AiTD  Examinati<}n. — The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  t>eneral  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  the^r  duly  author- 
iaed  representatives,  shall  l»ave  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  exa»alnatlon  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  grants  received 
under  this  part.  { 

(c)  AxjDrr  RxpciTS. — ^In  anb  case  In  which 
an  independent  audit  Is  mad4of  the  accounts 
of  a  recipient  of  a  grant  linder  this  part 
relating  to  the  disposition  tot  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant  or  relating  to  the  plan  or 
program  In  connection  with  which  the  grant 
was  given  or  used,  the  recipient  shall  file  a 
certified  copy  of  such  audit  ♦irith  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  Unfted  States  not 
later  than  six  months  following  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  whicli|  the  audit  was 
made.  On  or  before  Januaryi  3  of  each  year 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  describing  the  results  of 
each  audit  conducted  or  reviewed  by  him 
under  this  section  dxulng  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  p>rovl8lons  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  WrrHHOiBiNO  IxroauATiON — Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  authorise  the  withhold- 
ing Of  Information  by  the  Secretary  or  the 


Comptroller  General   of  the  United  States, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  under  the  control 
of  either  of  them,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 
Sxc.  27.  Oekkral  Powxbs. 

The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  perform 
such  acts,  to  conduct  such  investigations 
and  public  hearings,  to  Issue  and  amend  such 
orders,  and  to  make  and  amend  such  regula- 
tions and  procedures,  pursuant  to  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  as 
he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of,  and  to  exercise  and  perform  his 
powers  and  duties  under,  this  part. 

Part  III — MiscEiXAnxotrs 
Sec  51.  Amendments  to   Fedekal   Avution 
Act  op  1958. 

(a)(1)  PaociraxMXNT  PaocEDtTRXs. — Section 
303  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1968  (49 
U.S.C.  1344)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the   following  new  subsection: 

"NEOOTIATION    OP    PURCHASES    AND    CONTRACTS 

"  (e)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
negotiate  without  advertising  purchases  of 
and  contracts  for  technical  or  special  prop- 
erty related  to.  or  In  support  of,  air  naviga- 
tion that  he  determines  to  require  a  sub- 
stantial Initial  Investment  or  an  extended 
period  of  preparation  for  manufacture,  and 
for  which  he  determines  that  formal  adver- 
tising would  be  likely  to  result  In  additional 
cost  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  duplica- 
tion of  Investment  or  would  result  In  dupli- 
cation of  necessary  preparation  which  would 
unduly  delay  the  procurement  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year,  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  all  transactions 
negotiated  under  this  subsection  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year." 

(2)  Table  or  Contents. — That  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  contained  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
which  appears  under  the  side  heading  "Sec. 
303.  Administration  of  the  Agency."  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  Negotiation  of  purchase  and  con- 
tracts.". 

(b)  (1)  Airport  Certimcation. — Title  VI 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1421-1431).  relating  to  safety  regulation  of 
dvU  aeronautics,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Airport  Operatino  Certificates 
"POWER  TO  isstrx 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  em- 
powered to  issue  airport  operating  certifi- 
cates to  airports  serving  air  carriers  certifi- 
cated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  to 
establish  minimum  safety  standards  for  the 
operation  of  such  airports. 

"ISSUANCE 

"(b)  Any  person  desiring  to  operate  an 
airport  serving  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may  file  with  the 
Administrator  an  application  for  an  airport 
operating  certificate.  If  the  Administrator 
finds,  after  Investigation,  that  such  person  is 
properly  and  adequately  equipped  and  able 
to  conduct  a  safe  operation  In  accordance 
with  the  requlTMnents  of  this  Act  and  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  prescribed 
thereunder,  he  shall  issue  an  airport  operat- 
ing certificate  to  such  person.  Each  airport 
operating  certificate  shall  prescribe  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  assure  safety  In  air 
transportation,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
terms,   conditions,  and  limitations  relating 


"(1)  the  Installation,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  air  navigation  facilities; 
and 

"(2)  the  operation   and   maintenance  of 


adequate  safety  equipment,  Including  flre- 
flgbtlng  and  rescue  equipment  capable  of 
rapid  access  to  any  portion  of  the  airport 
used  for  the  landing,  takeoff,  or  surface 
maneuvering  of  aircraft." 

(3)  Table  or  Contents. — That  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  contained  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading 
"Tttle  VI — Safttt  Regulation  or  Civn. 
Aeronautics"  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 
"Sec.  612.  Airport  operating  certificates. 

"(a)  Power  to  Issue. 

"(b)  Issuance.". 

(3)  PROHnmoKs. — Section  810 (a)  of  such 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1430(a)),  relating  to  prohibi- 
tions. Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 6 ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(8)  For  any  person  to  operate  an  airport 
serving  air  carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  without  an  aliport  operat- 
ing certificate,  or  In  violation  of  the  terms 
of  any  such  certificate." 

(4)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
their  enactment. 

Sec.  52.  Repeal;  Conformino  Amendments; 
Saving   Provisions;    and   Separa- 

BILITT. 

(a)  Repeal. — The  Federal  Airport  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  is  repealed  as  of  the 
close  of  June  30. 1970. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March 
18,  1950.  relating  to  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Airports  (16  U.S.C.  7a) ,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
"Secretary  of  Transportation". 

(2)  Section  609(c)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3188a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970;" 
Immediately  after  "Federal  Airport  Act;". 

(3)  Section  208(2)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  (42  use.  3338(2))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "section  19  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970;"  Immedi- 
ately after  "section  12  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act:". 

(4)  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.SC.   1301  et  seq.)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  by  the  Federal 
Airport  Act"  in  section  313(c)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  the  Federal  Alrjxjrt  Act, 
or  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Airport  Act" 
In  section  1109(e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970". 

(5)  Section  314 (c)  of  the  AppalachUn  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
US.C.  214(c) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970;" 
immediately    after    "Federal    Airport    Act;". 

(6)  Section  13(g)(1)  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  (60  App.  U.S.C.  1622(g)(1) 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal  Airport 
Act  (60  Stat  170)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970". 

(7)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1960  (64  Stat.  1267)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (h)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(h)  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970;  and  (I)". 

(c)  Saving  Provisions. — All  OTders,  deter- 
minations, rules,  regulations,  permits,  con- 
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tracts.  cerUficates,  licenses,  grants,  rights, 
and  privileges  which  have  been  Issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  by 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Transporte- 
tlon,  or  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion under  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  as  amended,  which  are  In  effect 
at  the  time  this  section  takes  effect,  are  con- 
tinued in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  set  aside, 
or  repealed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion or  by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(d)  Separabilitt. — If  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  title  and  the  application  of 
the  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances is  not  affected  thereby. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Warren   O.   Magnuson, 

Vance  Hartke, 

Phil  Hart, 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 

Winston  P.  Proutt, 

James  B.  Pearson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 

Samuel  M.  Frixdel, 

John  D.  Dingsll, 

J.  J.  Pickle, 

W.  L.  Springer, 

Sam  Devine. 

Albert  Watson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

TITLE  n  OF  THE  HOUSE  BHiL 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
as  to  title  II  of  the  House  bill  and  as  to 
section  306  of  the  bill  as  proposed  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  2.  4.  6,  7,  8,  9,  14,  21,  24, 
26.  42,  46,  47,  67,  and  74. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  5,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19.  20,  27, 
28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33.  34,  35,  36,  38.  39,  41, 
45,  48,  49,  59.  60,  61,  63,  66,  67,  69,  and  71, 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  section  306  of  the  bill  as  proposed  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  in  this  respect  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, on  page  47  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
Immediately  preceding  line  1,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (as  the  last  section  of  part 
lU  of  title  I  of  the  bill) : 

Sec.  63.  Maximum  Charges  for  Certain  Over- 
riME  Services. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 461  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1461)  or  any  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
maximum  amount  payable  by  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  of  any  private  aircraft  or 
private  vessel  for  services  performed  on  or 
after  July  1,  1970,  upon  the  request  of  such 
owner,  operator,  or  agent,  by  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Customs  Service,  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees (including  an  Independent  contractor 
performing  Inspectlonal  services)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday,  or  at  any  time  after  6 
o'clock  postmeridian  or  before  8  o'clock  ante- 
meridian on  a  week  day.  In  connection  with 
the  arrival  In  or  departure  from  the  United 
States  of  such  private  aircraft  or  vessel,  shall 
not  exceed  (26. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  payment  shall  be  required  for 
services  deEcril>ed  In  subsection  (a)  If  such 
services  are  performed  on  a  week  day  and 
an  officer  or  employee  stationed  on  his  regular 
tour  of  duty  at  the  place  of  arrival  or  de- 
parture Is  available  to  perform  such  services. 

(c)  Amounts  payable  for  services  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  collected  by  the 
Department  or  agency  providing  the  services 
and  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priation of  that  agency  charged  with  the 
expense  of  such  services. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "private  aircraft"  means  any 
civilian  aircraft  not  being  used  to  transport 
persons  or  property  for  compensation  or  hire, 
and  A 

(2)  the  term  "private  vessel"  means  any 
civilian  vessel  not  being  used  (A)  to  trans- 
port persons  or  property  for  compensation 
ot  hire,  or  (B)  In  fishing  operations  or  In 
processing  of  fish  or  fish  products. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 12,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  203.  Tax   on  Transportation   or   Per- 
sons BT  Air. 

"(a)   Imposition  or  Tax. — Section  4261  (re- 
lating to  imposition  of  tax  on  transportation 
of  persons  by  air)    is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"Sec  4261.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  is  hereby  im- 
posed upon  the  amount  paid  for  taxable 
transportation  (as  defined  In  section  4262)  of 
any  i>erson  which  begins  after  June  30.  1970. 
a  tax  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  amount  so 
paid.  In  the  case  of  amounts  paid  outside 
of  the  United  States  for  taxable  transporta- 
tion, the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  If  such  transportation  begins 
and  ends  In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Seats,  Berths,  Etc. — There  Is  hereby 
Imposed  upon  the  amount  paid  for  seating 
or  sleeping  accommodations  in  connection 
with  transportation  which  begins  after  Jime 
30,  1970,  and  with  respect  to  which  a  tax  is 
Imposed  by  subsection  (a),  a  tax  equal  to 
8  percent  of  the  amount  so  paid. 

"(c)  Use  of  International  Travel  Facili- 
ties.— There  is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  of  $3 
upon  any  amount  paid  (whether  within  or 
without  the  United  States)  for  any  trans- 
portation of  any  person  by  air.  If  such  trans- 
portation begins  In  the  United  States  and 
begins  after  June  30,  1970.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  transportation  all  of 
which  Is  taxable  under  subsection  (a)  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  sections  4281 
and  4282 ) . 

"(d)  By  Whom  Paid. — Except  as  provided 
In  section  4263  ( a ) .  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  making 
the  payment  subject  to  the  tax. 

"(e)  Reduction,  Etc.,  of  Rates. — Effective 
with  respect  to  transportation  beginning 
after  Jvme  30,  1980 — 

"  ( 1 )  the  rate  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  5  percent,  and 

"(2)  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply." 

(b)  Definition  or  Taxable  Transporta- 
tion.— Section  4262  (relating  to  definition  of 
taxable  transportation)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subchapter"  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "part"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "transportation"  In 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "transportation  by  air"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  trans- 


portation" in  subsection  (a)  (2)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "in  the  case  of  transpor- 
tation by  air"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "any  transportation 
which"  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  transportation  by  air 
which";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Transportation. — For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  'transportation'  Includes 
layover  or  waiting  time  and  movement  of  the 
aircraft  In  deadhead  service." 

(c)  Requirements  With  Respect  to  Air- 
LiNX  Tickets  and  Aotkrtising. — 

(1)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  75  (relating 
to  other  offenses)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  7276.  Penalty  for  Offenses  Rxuitinc 

to  Certain  Airline  Tickets  and 

AOVKRTIBINO. 

"(a)  Tickets. — In  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion by  air  all  of  which  Is  taxable  transporta- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  4262),  the  ticket 
for  such  transportation — 

"(1)  shall  show  the  total  of  (A)  the 
amount  paid  for  such  transportation  and  (B) 
the  taxes  imf>o6ed  by  sections  4261  (a)  and 
(b). 

"(2)  shall  not  show  separately  the  amount 
paid  for  such  transportation  nor  the  amount 
of  such  taxes,  and 

"(3)  U  the  ticket  shows  amounts  paid 
with  respect  to  any  segment  of  such  trans- 
portation, shall  comply  with  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  with  respect  to  such  segment  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  the  sum  of  the  segments. 

"(b)  Advertising. — In  the  case  of  trimspor- 
tatlon  by  air  all  of  which  is  taxable  trans- 
portation (as  defined  in  section  4262)  or 
would  be  taxable  transportation  if  section 
4262  did  not  Include  subsection  (b)  thereof, 
any  advertising  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  furnishing  such  transportation  (or 
offering  to  arrange  such  transportation) 
which  states  the  cost  of  such  transportation 
shall— 

"(1)  state  such  cost  only  as  the  total  of 
(A)  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  such  trans- 
portation, and  (B)  the  taxes  imposed  by  sec- 
tions 4261  (a) .  (b) ,  and  (c) ,  and 

"(2)  shall  not  state  separately  the  amount 
to  be  paid  for  such  transportation  nor  the 
amount  of  such  taxes. 

"(c)  Penalty. — Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  is,  for  each 
violation,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subchap- 
ter B  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  7275.  Penalty  for  offenses  relating  to 
certain  airline  tickets  and  ad- 
vertising 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  the 
following  amendments: 

Page  52,  line  17,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "404"  and  Insert: 
"204" 

Page  53,  line  5.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "April  30"  and  Insert: 
"June  80" 

Page  55,  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "tranportation"  and 
Insert:  "transportation".  And  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 22.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "after  June  30,  1970.";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  33 : 

That  the  House  recede  from 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
bered  23,   and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propossd  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendmei  it  Insert  the 
foUowtng:  "after  June  30.  19711  ■-  -"••  **'' 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25 : 

That  the  House  recede  from 
ment  to  the  sunendment  of  the 
bered   25.   and   agree   to   the   same  with   an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendme  it  Insert  the 

following:  ,.,c,v,i 

••(4)    Subparagraph  (M)  of  se<t ion  6416(b) 

(3)  (relating  to  special  cases  In  which  tax 
payments  constitute  overpa  s.ments )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  (M)  in  the  case  of  gasoline  used  or  sold 
for  use  In  the  production  of  sp«clal  fuels  re- 
ferred to  In  section  4041;'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
Amendment  numbered  37: 
That  the  House  recede  from 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
bered   37.  and   agree   to   the  siJr.e   with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoi  ed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendme  Qt  Insert  the 
following: 

Ssc.  206.  Tax  om  Us*  of  AmcaiFT.:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  40 : 
That  the  House  recede  from 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
bered   40.   and  agree   to   the   siime   with   an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propoied  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendm<nt  Insert  the 
following: 

the  rate  of — 

"(1)  $35.  plus 

"(21  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  aircraft  <other 
tnan  a  turbine  engine  powered  ilrcraft)  hav- 
ing a  maximum  certificated  tikeoff  weight 
of  more  than  2,500  pounds,  2  <enta  a  pound 
for  each  pound  of  the  maximum  certificated 
takeoff  weight,  or  (B)  in  th(  case  of  any 
turbine  engine  powered  alrcrnft.  3^.  cents 
a  pound  for  each  pound  of  ihe  maximum 
certificated  takeoff  weight. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  s  une. 

Amendment  numbered  43 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  th<  Senate  num- 
bered 43,  and  agree  to  the  lame  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  prop<«ed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 

following:  ,   ,     , 

"(e)  TDiMiNATiON.— On  and  after  July  1. 
1980,  the  tax  imposed  by  suhaeitlon  (a)  shall 
not  apply. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  !  ame. 

Amendment  numbered  44 : 

That  the  House  recede  froii 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  th  s 
b«r«d  44.  and  agree  to  the  sam  e 
lowing  amendments: 

Page  60  Une  24.  of  the  Se:iate  engrossed 
amendments,  alter  "with  resist  to"  insert, 
"that  portion  ol  the  tax  UnpOsed  by  section 
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4491    which    U    determined    iinder    section 
M01(a)l3)  on" 

Pag»  61.  Une  8,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "equal  to"  Insert:  "that 
portion  of"  . 

Page  61,  Une  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  after  "such  year"  Uisert:  "which 
la  determined  under  secUon  4491(a)  (2)" 

Page  61,  line  16.  of  the  Sefaate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  the  pcrto^  insert: 
In  the  case  of  the  year  beginning  on  July  1, 
1970,  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  11  the 
pcnoci  electing  to  pay  the  teiitatlTe  tAZ  ea- 
tabllabea  what  the  tentative  1  ax  would  have 
been  for  such  year  If  secUon  1491  had  taken 
effect  on  July  1, 1969. 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  50: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 60.   and   agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  foUows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out. 

Insert  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted. 
And  on  page  65,  line  16,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  before  the  period  Insert: 
or  the  amount  to  which  any  person  Is  entitled 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  period 
may  be  treated  by  such  person  as  an  over- 
payment which  may  be  credited  against  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4491  with  respect  to 
such  period 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  61: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 61,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  the 
foUowlng  amendments: 

Page  63,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amer.dnients  strike  out  "407"  and  Insert: 
"207" 

Page  63.  Une  24,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "March  31."  and  in- 
sert: "June  30," 

Page  64,  line  13,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "March  31,"  and  in- 
sert: "June  30." 

Page  66,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "March  31."  and  In- 
sert: "June  30," 

Page  67,  strike  out  lines  22,  23.  24,  and  25 
of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments  and 
Insert: 

"(3)  Allowance  of  credit  against  Income 
tax. — 

"For  aUowance  of  credit  against  the  In- 
come tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  for  fuel  used 
or  resold  by  the  purchaser,  see  section  39. 

Page  70,  line  11,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "April  1"  and  Insert: 
"July  1" 

Page  70.  Une  13,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "April  1"  and  Insert: 
"July  1" 

Page  70,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "April  1"  and  in- 
sert: "July  1" 

Page  70,  Une  19,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "April  1"  and  Insert: 
•JiUy  1" 

Page  72,  line  10,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "March  31"  and  In- 
sert: "Jujie  30" 

Page  73,  line   1,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "March  31"  and  In- 
sert: "Jvme  30" 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  52: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 82.  and  agree  to   the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  "208";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  niimbered  53: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered  53.   and   agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  3U!  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "June  30,  1970,  and  before  July  1, 
1980,";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  54: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 64,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
eonendment  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  "June  30.  1970,  and  before  July  1, 
1980,";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  56: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 


ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 55,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "June  30,  1970.  and  before  July  1, 
1970.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  56: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 66,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "June  30,  1970,  and  before  July  1, 
1980,";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  58: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 58,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "June  30.  1970,  and  before  July  1, 
1980.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  62: 
Thai  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 62,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Genate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "June  30,  1970";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  64: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 64,  and  agree  to  the  same   with  an 
anaendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng  "ending  after  Jime  30,  1970,  and 
beginning  before  July  1,  1980.  and  attribut- 
able to  use  after  June  30,  1970,  and  before 
July  1,  1980";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  65: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nixm- 
bered   65,   and   agree   to   the   same   with   an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "208(b)";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 68,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  "208(b)(3);"  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  70: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 70,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  "209";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  72 : 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered  72,  and   agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  foUows: 

Page  75.  line  17,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "to  be  assigned"  and 
Insert:  "to  be  appropriately  assigned;"  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  73 : 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 73,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:   "210.;"  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  75 : 
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That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 75,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 
"Sec.  211.  Eftective  Dates. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
thU  title  shaU  take  effect  on  July  1,  1970. 

"(b)  ExcKPTioNS. — The  amendments  made 
by  sections  203  and  204  shall  apply  to  trans- 
portation beginning  after  June  30,  1970.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (ci   of  section  207  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1970." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Russell  B.  Long, 
Clinton  Anderson, 
al3ebt  oobe, 
John  J.  Williams, 
Carl  T.  Ctirtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seiiate. 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Hale  Booos, 
John  C.  Watts, 
~"  John  W.  Btrnes, 

Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  the  Airport  and  Airway  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1970  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  direct  my  atten- 
tion primarily  to  title  II  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  H.R.  14465.  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970.  These 
provisions  provide  the  revenues  to  fi- 
nance most  of  the  expenditures  author- 
ized in  the  first  title  of  the  bill. 

There  is  one  section  in  title  I,  however, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  am  happy  to  report  the  House  re- 
ceded smd  concurred  in  a  Senate  amend- 
ment which  is  now  section  53  of  the  bill. 
This  amendment  establishes  a  maximum 
fee  of  $25  for  customs  overtime  services 
provided  private  aircraft  landing  at  in- 
ternational airports  at  unusual  hours. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
conference  agreement,  those  aircraft 
which  are  usually  charged  less  thsm  $25 
for  the  cost  of  servicing  their  aircraft  at 
irregular  hours  will  continue  to  pay  the 
lower  rates  in  accordance  with  the  cost 
of  the  services  rendered.  However,  those 
private  aircraft  owners  who  have  found 
themselves  paying  more  than  $25,  some- 
times as  much  as  $90,  for  custom  services 
on  a  Simday  will  now  pay  at  a  maximum 
of  $25. 

This  amendment,  coauthored  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  was 
supported  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  it  should  relieve  private  aircraft 
owners  of  a  financial  burden  which  they 
now  are  carrying.  It  is  especially  helpful 
to  those  returning  from  Canada  or  Mex- 
ico on  a  Sunday  or  holiday. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  summarize 


briefly  the  conference  action  on  the 
revenue-raising  provisions  of  HJl.  14465. 
First,  let  me  turn  to  the  tax  on  air 
passenger  travel.  The  conference  adopted 
the  House  8 -percent  ta'x  on  passengers, 
rather  than  the  Senate  tax  on  the  air- 
lines with  the  provision  enabling  CAB 
to  pass  the  tax  on  to  the  passengers. 
However,  the  conference  accepted  the 
general  intent  of  the  Senate's  tax  on 
the  airlines  by  stating  that  the  airlines, 
and  also  the  travel  agents,  in  the  case 
of  travel  all  of  which  is  subject  to  the 
8-percent  domestic  tax  are  to  show  on 
the  ticket  only  the  total  ticket  price,  in- 
cluding the  8-percent  tax.  In  the  case  of 
advertising  also  the  price  shown  must 
include  the  entire  tax  in  the  case  of 
domestic  transportation  and  must  not 
contain  a  separate  listing  of  the  fare  or 
tax.  These  measures  will  give  assurance 
that  the  public  will  know  the  total  air- 
fare for  a  particular  domestic  flight  and 
not  be  misled  into  assuming  that  the 
fare  alone  represents  the  total  cost.  It 
also  will  mean  that  passengers,  upon 
arriving  at  the  ticket  counter  will  not 
have  to  wait  in  line  while  separate  com- 
putations of  tax  and  fare  are  made.  These 
requirements  as  to  inclusion  of  the  tax 
do  not  apply  to  the  new  $3  per  person 
tax  on  international  flights  or  to  any 
travel  involving  foreign  transportation. 

The  House  also  accepted  the  Senate 
provision  of  allowing  no  exemptions  from 
the  aviation  user  taxes.  Tho  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  had  provided  exemptions 
for  transportation  furnished  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  international  organizations. 
Thus,  all  users  of  civil  aviation  will  pay 
their  share  of  Federal  aviation  user  taxes 
when  they  utilize  the  airport  and  airway 
facilities. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  cargo  tax 
on  airfreight  transportation,  the  confer- 
ence accepted  the  Senate  version,  which 
provided  three  very  limited  exemptions. 
Exemptions  from  the  cargo  tax  are  pro- 
vided for  charges:  First,  for  excess  bag- 
gage; second,  for  the  portion  of  flights 
to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the  ex- 
tent not  over  UJB.  territory;  and,  third, 
for  imported  airfreight.  In  the  case  6t 
imported  curfreight.  the  conferees  were 
unable  to  devise  a  satisfactory  mecliod 
of  assessing  and  collecting  a  cargo  tax  on 
imported  freight,  and  as  a  result  it  was 
decided,  for  the  present,  to  forgo  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  imported  freight  but 
to  keep  this  problem  imder  observation 
should  it  become  a  serious  competitive 
problem  at  any  time  in  the  future.  I 
should  also  point  out  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  had  exempted  ex- 
ported freight  from  the  cargo  tax. 

Third,  the  conference  adopted  the 
House-passed  7-cents-a-gallon  tax  on 
aviation  fuel  used  by  general  aviation, 
instead  of  the  6-cents-a-gallon  tax  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  took  this  action  only 
after  carefully  considering  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  tax  burden  which  would 
be  borne  by  commercial  aviation  versus 
that  borne  by  genertd  aviation.  Under 
the  House  bill,  general  aviation  in  1971 
would  have  borne  9.2  percent  of  the  total 
tax  burden  and  by  1980  this  would  have 
decreased  to  6  percent.  Relative  to  the 
administration  proposal  that  general  avi- 


ation bear  11  percent  of  the  burden,  the 
House  version  looks  favorable  to  general 
aviation.  However,  under  the  version 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  general  aviation 
would  have  borne  only  7.2  percent  of  the 
tax  in  1971  and  4.7  percent  in  1980.  The 
action  taken  by  the  conferees  represents 
a  compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions.  In  1971,  the  percentage 
of  the  total  tax  borne  by  general  avia- 
tion imder  the  conference  action  will  be 
8.8  percent  and  by  1980  this  will  have 
decreased  to  5  8  percent.  While  the  con- 
ferees accepted  the  House  tax  rate  on  the 
fuel  tax,  as  I  will  disclose  in  just  a  few 
minutes,  it  adopted  some  of  the  Senate 
amendments  on  the  annual  use  tax  which 
have  the  effect  of  decreasing  below  the 
House  version  the  proportion  of  the  total 
tax  burden  borne  by  general  aviaQon. 

Fourth,  in  the  case  of  the  annual  air- 
craft use  tax,  the  conference  swicepted 
largely  the  Senate  provision.  While  the 
conference  retained  the  basic  $25-per- 
plane  tax  of  the  House  bill,  more  sig- 
nificantly, it  accepted  the  Senate's  idea 
of  an  exemption  from  the  poundage  por- 
tion of  the  use  tax  for  small  aircraft.  The 
form  of  the  exemption  was  modified, 
however,  to  base  the  exemption  on 
weight  rather  than  seating  capacity. 
Under  the  conference  action  an  exemp- 
tion was  provided  for  piston  engine  pow- 
ered aircraft  with  a  "maximum  certifi- 
cated takeoff  weight"  of  2,500  pounds  or 
less.  This  will  relieve  60  percent  of  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  from  the  poundage 
portion  of  the  use  tax.  It  was  felt  that 
an  exemption  based  upon  gross  takeoff 
weight  would  be  easier  to  administer  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  A 
poundage  exemption  also  precludes  the 
possibility  of  an  exemption  for  certain 
large  and  more  expensive  aircraft  simply 
because  they  happen  to  have  a  maximum 
seating  capacity  of  four  or  less. 

Fifth,  the  conference ,  accepted  the 
Senate  amendments  providing  a  termi- 
nation date  of  June  30, 1980 — for  the  in- 
creases in  aviation  user  taxes  provided 
by  this  bill  and  also  for  the  termination 
of  the  new  airport  and  sdrway  trust  fund. 
This  will  provide  Congress  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  entire  Federal  airport 
and  airway  program.  I  might  point  out 
that  this  is  consistent  with  the  highway 
trust  funds  which  also  has  a  termination 
date. 

Fintdly,  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence adopted  July  1,  1970,  as  the  effec- 
tive date  for  the  new  and  increased  avi- 
ation user  taxes. 

As  approved  by  the  conference,  the 
revenue  provisions  of  H.R.  14465  will 
provide  aviation  user  tax  revenues  of 
$665.8  million  for  fiscal  1971.  or  $322 
million  above  existing  law  aviation  taxes. 
By  fiscal  1980,  the  aviation  user  taxes 
are  expected  to  yield  $1.8  billion,  or  al- 
most twice  the  level  of  the  projected 
revenue  of  $927  million  from  existing  law 
aviation  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary table  giving  a  comparison  of  the 
estimated  revenues  under  the  House, 
Senate,  and  conference  versions  of  the 
bill  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rxc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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TABLE  l.-SUMMARY  COMPARISON  OF 


ESTIMATED  AVIATION  USER  TAX  REVENUES,  H  R.  1*4«^0USE.  SENATE.  AND  CONFERENCE  VERSIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1971-74  AND  1979-80 

[In  mlllioM  of  dolltra]  


971       1972       1973       1974 


A.  As  p*««i  by  th*  Houm: 
TotiJ 


6)1.5     747.8     834.4     93a8      1.626.0        1.813.3 


PasMngcr  tick«l  tax. 

8  p«ft«nt.- 

Wiybill  t»x.  5  perctnt 

Fu«i  tax.  7  cent!  i  (alkw  > — 

InternaboMl  flitht  tax.  $3 

Aireratt  usa  tai ' 

Taxts  on  tim  and  tubas 


516.2 
2.9 
.7.2 
8.4 
!6.8 
3.0 


B.  As  passed  by  the  Senate: 
Total - 


6il.7     73J.9     819.4     915.1      1.604.0       1.719.7 


Passenger  Ux> 

Waybill  tax,  5  percent ' 
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1979 


1980 


584.4 

48.9 
50.9 
31.2 
29.2 
3.2 


653.5 
56.1 
55.1 
35.0 
31.4 
3.3 


731.7 
63.3 
59.2 
39.6 
33.5 
3.5 


1.293.2 

134.3 

81.0 

68.4 

U.l 

5.0 


1.444.2 

157.6 

85.4 

74.5 

46.3 

5.3 


.^3     592.3     662.3     741.6      1,310.6       1,463.7 
17.4       42.7       49.0       55.3         117.6  138.1 
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1971   1972   1973   1974 


1979 


1980 


Fuel  tax,  6  cenk  a  gallon  > — 

International  fliglit  tax,  ii 

Aircraft  use  tax  • 

Taxes  on  tires  and  tubes 

C.  As  approved  by  the  Cenlerence: 

Total 


40.4 

28.4 

19.2 

3.0 


43.6 

31.2 

2a  9 

3.2 


47.2 

35.0 

22.6 

3.3 


50.7 

39.6 

24.4 

3.5 


69.4 

68.4 

33.0 

5.0 


73.2 

74.5 

34.9 

5.3 


665.8     738.0     823.8     919.1      1.605.6       1.790.1 


Passenger  ticket  tax,  8  per- 
cent   526.2 

Waybill  tax,  5  percent ' 37.4 

Fuel  tax.  7  cents  a  gallon  I —  47.2 

Internatwnal  flight  tax,  J3 28.4 

Aircrad  use  text 216 

Taxes  on  tires  and  tubes 3.0 


584.4 

42.7 
50.9 
31.2 
25.6 
12 


6515 
49.0 
55.1 
35.0 
27.9 
13 


731.7 
55.3 
59.2 
39.6 
29.8 
15 


1,2912 

117.6 

81.0 

68.4 

40.4 

5.0 


1.444.2 

138.1 

85.4 

74.5 

42.6 

5.3 


dI 


con- 
the  Record  a 
Senator  from 

,  the  state- 
)rmted  in  the 


I  General  aviation  aircraft 

1  Annul!  use  tax  of  «5  tor  all  aircraft 
cents  a  pound  lor  hirtMne-engine  aircraft 

» Tax  of  7.5  percent  of  air  tare,  itnposa 
in  the  ticliet  price. 

•  Reviled,  txempb  charges  for  portion 
terntory,  excess  baggage,  and  imported  ti  eight 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presidept,  I  urge  ap 
proval  of  this  amendment 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous 
sent  to  have  printed  in 
statement  prepared  by  the 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 

There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

Statzuxnt  bt  Sknatoi;  Cannon 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Presldei  t,  I  am  deeply 
dlaM>polnt«d  that  the  ConjCerence  on  the 
taxation  provUlona  of  the  Airport /Airways 
legislation  did  not  follow  th«  Senate  amend- 
ments on  the  general  avlaiKJn  fuel  tax.  and 
on  the  annual  registration  fe<. 

We  of  the  Commerce  Co«imlttee  worked 
hard  for  these  amendments.  We  agreed 
on  a  6#  fuel  tax  and  the  SeHate  agreed  with 
us  State  taxes  on  avUtlcm  fuel  already 
range  aa  high  as  8<  per  g^Uon.  and  more 
Btat«s  are  looking  Into  this  source  of  reve- 
nue. We  are  putting  too  la«e  a  burden  on 
the  private  pUot.  ^  .  ^  ,, 

As  to  the  aimual  reglstritlon  fee.  I  had 
hoped  the  exemption  to  ieneral  aviation 
would  also  be  adopted  by  (the  Conference, 
but  unfortunately,  the  Senate  receded. 

So  I  am  concerned  about  what  we  may  be 
doing  to  our  private  pUot  friends.  A  fuel  tax 
a  yearly  registration  fee,  pi^tty  soon  trans 
ponders  to  go  into  our 
this  with  the  sUtee  rtish 
taxes. 

AS  I  stated,  I  am  indeed 
did  not  approve  the  Sena 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  jPresident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  wiU  recall  thalt  one  of  the 
amendments  I  offered.  4nd  which  was 
agreed  to  bv  the  Senate  oi  a  roUcall  vote, 
struck  out  the  $25  annual  iegistraUon  fee. 
Do  I  understand  the  conferees  retained 
that  amendment  and  th»t  no  longer  do 
we  have  an  aoinual  reglstmtion  fee? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  $25  registration  fee 
would  continue  but  I  ar*  happy  to  say 
we  were  able  to  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  poundage  tax  on  smaller  airplanes, 
in  which  the  Senator  was  Interested. 
The  poimdage  tax  would  not  apply  to  any 
piston  engine  powered  $irplane  weigh 
Ing  2.500  pounds  or  less. 

That  is  60  percent  of  all  general  avia 
tion  airplanes.  I  am  hippy  to  report 
that,  at  least  with  respect  to  that  part 
of  It,  we  were  successful 
concept  for   which   the 


plus  2  cents  a  pound  lor  piston-engine  aircraft  and  3,4 

on  airline;  assumes  full  tax  is  passed  on  and  included 

flights  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  not  over  U.S. 


i  Annual  use  tax  of  2  cenb  a  pound  for  piston-engine  aircraft  and  3Ji..  cents  a  pound  for  turbine- 
•nsine  aircraft  with  seating  capacity  of  4  adults  orless.  .       ..    , 

'Annual  use  tax  of  J2S  lor  ail  aircraft  plus  2  cents  a  pound  for  piston-engine  aircraft  of  more 
than  2,500  pounds  max  i  mum  certificated  takeoff  weight  and  3W  cents  a  pound  for  turbine-engine 
aircraft 

Source:  Department  ol  Transporlalion.  Federal  Aviatwn  Administration,  Office  of  Aviation 
Economics. 
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Colorado  labored  and  as  to  which  he 
prevailed  on  the  floor.  I  regret  that  we 
were  not  able  to  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  $25  registration  fee:  but,  in  terms  of 
dollars,  the  latter  provision  Is  a  much 
larger  item,  involving  an  estimated  $3.6 
million  in  1971  and  $5.7  million  in  1980. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  had  not  imderstood 
that.  The  $25  annual  registration  fee,  on 
which  we  had  a  roUcaU  vote,  was  really 
a  nuisance  tax  as  opposed  to  anything 
else,  as  I  pointed  out.  Do  I  imderstand 
that  that  provision  has  been  put  back 
in  the  bill  at  the  insistence  of  the  House? 
Mr.  LONG.  The  House  insisted  on  it. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  House  adopted 
the  $25  registration  fee.  It  was  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  that  struck  the  matter 
on  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  We  tried  to  prevail  In  that. 
The  House  conferees  were  rather  ada- 
mant with  respect  to  it.  They  would  not 
yield  on  It,  although  they  were  willing 
to  concede  to  us  what  I  believe  is  a  major 
item,  in  terms  of  money,  affecting  own- 
ers of  smaller  airplanes.  As  I  have  said, 
the  small  sdrcraf  t  exemption  would  take 
the  poundage  tax  off  60  percent  of  the 
airplanes  used  by  general  aviation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  must  say  I  am  glad 
of  the  latter  part,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
helpful,  but  I  must  also  say  that  the  $25 
registration  fee  will  be  a  concern  and  be 
of   intense   annoyance   throughout   the 
whole  country.  It  does  not  produce  any 
new  revenue.  Additional  personnel  will 
have  to  be  hired  and  a  bureaucracy  will 
have    to    be    established    to    ascertain 
whether  anybody  has  paid  the  fee.  In  the 
meantime,   there   is   a   requirement  of 
periodic  inspection,  at  least  once  a  year. 
So  there  is  an  Inspection  of  sui  airplane 
when  it  is  originally  certificated,  which 
goes  through  itt  life,  and  now  apparently 
a  $25  annual  fee  has  to  be  paid  to  keep 
it  alive  as  long  as  the  airplane  is  aroimd. 
Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  it  costs  $25  for 
automobile  license  tags  in  some  States 
of  the  Union,  and  I  believe  that  is  true 
hete  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  What 
made  it  difficult  was  that  some  persons 
who  were  lobbying  had  indicated  that 
they  had  great  political  power  and  that 
they  were  going  to  bring  it  to  bear  on 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  who  had  shep- 
herded It  through  the  House.  I  think 


that  is  the  type  of  challenge  on  behalf 
of  that  kind  of  man.  who  is  doing  yeo- 
man service  for  the  country,  which  does 
not  make  It  easier  for  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion when  we  go  to  the  House  and  try  to 
make  the  House  yield  to  a  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  that  we 
did  not  yield  on  this  matter  lightly;  that 
we  really  tried  to  prevail  on  it;  and  it 
was  only  when  we  became  convinced 
that  we  could  not  prevail  on  this  item 
that  we  finally  yielded. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  great 
fight,  because  he  is  one  of  the  champions 
for  the  operators  of  small  airplanes,  and 
the  Senator  made  a  magnificent  fight. 
Well  do  I  know  that,  because  he  won,  and 
I,  as  manager  of  the  bill,-  lost,  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  know  that  even  though  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  not  be  in  favor  of 
an  amendment,  he  fights  for  it  when  the 
Senate  adopts  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yielding  on  that  amend- 
ment made  the  House  conferees  drop 
the  other  part  of  the  bill  which  would 
have  put  a  heavier  tax  on  the  airplanes. 
The  fact  that  the  Senate  conferees  had 
to  yield  on  that  amendment  strength- 
ened their  hand  In  respect  to  the  other 
part  of  it  that  involved  these  same  peo- 
ple— that  Is,  the  small  aircraft  exemp- 
tion from  the  poundage  tax. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  of  that.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
will  take  a  look  at  this  procedure  after 
it  has  been  in  effect  a  while,  because  I 
think  he  will  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
added  personnel  will  offset  the  revenues 
obtained  from  the  fees.  It  will  not  result 
in  added  revenue  such  as  would  come 
from  automobile  fees,  because  airplanes 
must  be  inspected  at  regular  intervals, 
and  so  it  is  highly  expensive  to  comply 
with  the  FAA  regulations  and  then  have 
an  annual  registration  fee  that  is  not 
cormected  with  safety  in  any  way.  but 
which  is  a  harassment — not  that  the  air- 
plane owner  cannot  pay  it.  Obviously, 
if  he  is  flying  an  airplane,  he  can  afford 
$25.  However,  it  is  a  question  of  building 
up  a  bureaucracy  which  will  not  result 
in  any  net  gain  in  terms  of  better  air- 
ports or  facilities.  That  is  the  point  I 
make. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  fight.  I 
am  glad  it  was  effective  in  reducing  the 
tax  on  weight. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a 
report  on  that  matter.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
the  Senate's  position.  That  is  the  way 
the  Senate  voted.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  is  the  way  the  Senate  would  vote 
again.  If  the  Senator  would  like  to  have 
it,  I  will  ask  for  a  report  on  this  matter. 
It  might  help  lead  to  legislation  on 
which  we  could  agree  with  regard  to 
what  the  Senate  previously  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  follow  through,  because  I  think 
the  Senator  will  find  that  the  cost  of 
the  number  of  persormel  required  to 
carry  out  this  provision  will  offset  what 
would  be  received  as  a  result  of  the  tax. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  will  be  happy  to  under- 
take that  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  other  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  under  the  same 
conditions,  we  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielded  for  only  4  minutes.  I  have  to  fin- 
ish my  speech.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  3 
minutes  of  additional  time,  if  the  Sen- 
ator can  finish  in  that  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  will  try  to.  Perhaps  I  can  put  a 
statement  in  the  Record  later  which 
will  continue  the  colloquy. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill  re- 
quiring that  all  new  aircraft,  when  they 
are    manufactured,    an    z    number    of 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
and  all  used  airplanes— and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  fixed-wing  prop  airplanes — 
shall  carry  a  device  which  will  help  lo- 
cate them  when  they  go  down,  called  an 
emergency  locator  beacon.  To  my  per- 
fect shock,  this  proposal  was  first  op- 
poset:  by  the  FAA  in  a  memorandum 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  I  talked  with  the 
Secretary   about   it.   He   obviously   had 
never  heard  of  it,  so  obviously  it  was  an 
FAA  procedure,  and  not  the  Secretary's. 
Since  then  we  have  received  assurances 
from  both  FAA  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  they  support  the 
concept,  which  is  interesting,  since  the 
FAA  has  opposed  it  for  years,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  cost  $8  million  for 
search  and  find  operations.  When  a  per- 
son in  an  airplane  goes  down,  he  cannot 
be  foimd.  We  do  not  know  where  he  is. 
People  will  get  killed  searching  for  him. 
So  here  is  a  simple  device,  which  now 
does  not  cost  very  much,  particularly  if 
it  is  going  to  be  put  on  every  aircraft, 
which  is  going  to  be  invaluable  to  the 
owner  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

I  understand  that  provision  was 
knocked  out  of  the  bill  in  terms  of  some 
kind  of  study;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  House  was  adamant. 
I  am  informed,  against  this  amendment, 
because  of  the  very  considerable  cost  of 
it;  but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 


was  not  a  conferee  on  that  part  of  the 
bill.  That  was  a  part  of  the  bill  on  which 
the  senior  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  conferred.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  (Mr.  Magntjson) 
that  he  was  hopeful  that  this  provision 
could  be  agreed  to,  and  he  regretted  that 
it  ooiild  not  be.  He  would  support  what 
the  Senator  wanted  to  do  as  separate 
legislation  in  the  future. 

As  I  understand  it,  while  the  amend- 
ment has  merit,  the  main  reason  why  it 
was  difficult  to  get  the  House  conferees 
to  agree  to  it  was  the  cost.  On  that  par- 
ticular point,  I  regret  to  say  I  was  not  in 
a  position  to  speak  for  the  Senate,  and, 
therefore.  I  am  not  as  well  informed  as 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  can  understand 
that,  and  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  LONG.  He  told  me  he  regretted 
that  he  could  not  prevail  on  this  par- 
ticular item  of  which  the  Senator  had 
won  approval.  I  believe  both  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor,  and  that  he 
hoped  that  at  a  future  date  that  we 
could  again  act  favorably  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  certainly  hope  we  can  get  moving 
on  it. 

For  the  record,  the  costs  the  Senator 
refers  to  are  original  owners'  costs. 
There  is  no  cost  as  far  as  the  taxpayer  is 
concerned  in  cormection  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Commerce,  Senator 
Magnuson.  and  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman  of  our  Aviation  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Cannon,  in  urging  the  adoption 
by  the  Senate  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  14465 — the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  personal  opinion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  this 
legislation  is  the  single  most  important 
bill  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  It  serves  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  to  meet  our  aviaUon  needs 
for  the  1970's  and  beyond.  It  provides  the 
legislative  formula  and  requisite  financ- 
ing for  the  development  of  our  airports 
and  airways  in  the  several  States  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  with  respect 
to  such  development,  section  14  of  title 
I  provides  the  general  authority  and  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  same  Utle.  the  specific  dis- 
tribution of  funds  with  regard  to  State 
apportionments.  In  both  sections,  there 
is  terminology  concerning  "airports 
served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board."  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  been  as- 
sured by  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  that  in  their  stetement  there 
will  be  clarification  of  this  quoted  termi- 
nology to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  of  conference 
was  that  an  airport  sponsor  would  be 
eligible  for  such  apportiorunent  if  the 
particular  airport  serves  a  point  on  the 
route  of  an  air  carrier  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  including  those 
airports  where  the  certiflcated  carrier 
may  have  been  authorized  by  the  Board 


to  suspend  its  scheduled  service  subject 
to  substitute  service  being  furnished  by 
a  carrier  exempt  from  certification,  such 
as  is  the  case  with  an  air  taxi  operator. 
This  intent,  Mr.  President.  Is  of  consid- 
erable importance  to  such  States  as  my 
own  where  service  by  carriers  certificated 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  been 
replaced  by  service  by  air  carriers  pro- 
viding scheduled  substitute  service,  but 
which  carriers  are  not  required  to  be 
certiflcated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  It  is  the  hope  of  this  Senator  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  In  fee 
administration  of  such  provisions  of  fee 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970.  will  take  cognizance  of.  and  abide 
by.  this  expressed  intention  on  fee  part 
of  fee  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  furfeer  observation  on  fee  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  HJi. 
14465  with  respect  to  the  funding  levels 
of  fee  program  and  related  features. 

These  provisions  are  to  be  foimd  in 
section  14  of  the  first  titie  of  fee  bill 
dealing  wife  the  program  aspects.  As 
passed  by  fee  House  fee  bill  would  have 
established  a  3-year  program;  as  passed 
by  fee  Senate,  a  10-year  program.  The 
committee  of  conference  resolved  fee 
differences  by  striking  a  compromise  5- 
year  program  but  essentially  adopting 
the  enumeration  of  fee  Senate  version. 
On  this  point  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, by  letter  of  March  17,  1970,  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  expressed  some 
reservations  concerning  fee  appearance 
in  this  section  of  establishing  priorities 
for  fee  use  of  fee  newly  created  trust 
fund  moneys.  For  example,  the  Secretsiry 
expressed  some  concern  that  he  might 
be  required  to  spend  the  first  $250  mil- 
lion for  airport  development;  the  sec- 
ond, for  airways  facilities  before  he.  the 
Secretary,  could  make  expenditures  in 
other  vital  areas.  The  net  effect  would 
be  a  limitation  on  fee  fiexibility  of  fee 
Secretary's  use  of  trust  fund  receipts. 

Mr,  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampsiiire  would  like  to  make 
two  points  in  this  regard.  First,  fee  use 
of  trust  fund  moneys  was  not  a  matter 
at  issue  in  the  conference  between  fee 
respective  Commerce  Committees  of  bofe 
Houses  but  rather  one  before  the  con- 
ference of  fee  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  fee  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  since  the  tiUe  dealing  wife  fi- 
nancing establishes  a  trust  fimd  and 
specifies  expenditures  which  may  be 
made  from  It.  The  second  point,  Mr. 
President,  is  feat  fee  use  of  trust  fund 
moneys  is  subject  to  aimual  appropria- 
tions by  fee  Congress.  It,  feerefore,  Is 
for  fee  Appropriations  Committee  of  fee 
respective  Houses  to  review  this  pro- 
gram and  through  appropriations  acts 
establish  fee  necessary  priorities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  HJI. 
14465 — fee  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970— is  directed  toward  fee 
development  of  a  safe  system  for  fee 
American  traveling  public.  Safety,  feere- 
fore, is  fee  keynote  and  guiding  princi- 
ple for  fee  implementation  of  this  act 
and  I  would  hope  that  wife  this  in  mind 
fee  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  ad- 
minister fee  act  wife  the  requisite  au- 
feority  to  insure  the  safe  travel  of  our 
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citizens  in  the  airways  tuid  at  the  air- 
ports of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  subject  to  the  forego- 
ing observations,  I  urge  with  out  reserva- 
tion the  adoption  by  the  Smate  of  the 
report  of  the  conunlttee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  14465  and  extend  pay  personal 
congratulations  to  the  President  and  our 
distingimhed  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion on  a  job  well  done  in  ptoposing  and 
advancing  this  legislation.    | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHl.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  th«  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  whicp  the  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tl^e  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VIEWS  OP  KENNETH 
ON  CLEANING  OUT 
SANCTUARIES 


CRAWFORD 
CAMBODIAN 


Presidtnt 


the  May 
twined  a  most 
Crawford, 
can  foreign 


01  t 


desei  ving 


judg- 
's   decision 
the  Cam- 
of  the 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr 

11  issue  of  Newsweek  con 
valuable  column  by  Kennetih 
an   able  student  of   Amer 
policy. 

It  is  Mr.  Crawford's  considered 
ment   that   President   Nixo^ 
with  regard  to  cleaning 
bodian  sanctuaries  is 
highest  praise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Pecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iq  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Newsweek.  May  11,  1970) 

PKOnU:     IN    COI7RA(iK 

(By  Kenneth  Cnwfcrd) 


"To  save  mankind's  future 


freedom,   we 


must  face  up  to  any  risk  thai  ^  necessary. 
We  will  always  seek  peace — bul|  we  will  never 
surrender  .  .  .  We  are  Amerlca4s.  determined 
to  defend  che  frontiers  of  freebom  ..." 

This  U  a  quotation  not  fnom  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  televised  announcement 
Ust  week  that  American  and  South  Viet* 
namese  troops  had  crossed  tnio  Cambodian 
territory  but  from  a  sijeech  I^esldent  John 
P.  Kennedy  delivered  In  November  1961. 

Mr.  Nlzon  paraphrased  It  aiyi  made  It  bis 
own.  Moreover,  he  set  the  words  to  the  awe- 
some music  of  hazardous  action.  What  for 
President  Kennedy  had  been  [only  Inspira- 
tional oratory  was  for  President  Nixon  a 
solemn  comsoltment  already  ihelng  carried 
out.  After  ten  years,  40.000  k|lled-ln-actlon 
casualties  and  9100  billion  Invested.  Mr. 
Nixon  was  trying  by  bold  military  maneuver 
to  bring  to  a  reasonably  acces table  conclu- 
sion a  war  Kennedy  had  tentatively  joined  by 
sending  American  soldiers  and  equipment  to 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

Some  of  Kennedy's  posthumous  interpre- 
ters have  Insisted  that,  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  refused  to  escalatej  American  in- 
tervention In  the  Vietnamesei  ■mi.  This  is 
necessarily  a  guess.  There  is  a4  much  reason 
to  guess  that  he  would  have  a<lmlred  what 
Mr.  Nixon  has  now  done.  It  has  In  it  the  stuff 
celebrated  by  his  book  "ProflIe»  in  Courage." 
An  American  statesman  has  again  done  what 
he  thinks  right  In  the  feM;e  of  opposition  both 
formidable  and  determined. 

PKxmcAMnrr 

This  was  Mr.  Nixon's  predlcaknent:  he  had 
promised  to  wind  down  the  ■wax  and  bring 
American  troops  home  as  rapidly  as  prudent. 


This  promise,  and  evidence  that  It  was  be- 
ing carried  out,  had  quieted  opposition  to 
the  war.  But  impatience  with  the  continued 
fighting  and  the  weekly  casualty  figures  was 
growing.  Polls  showed  that  both  support  of 
the  war  and  of  the  President  himself  were 
suffering  attrition.  Reasonable  critics  of  Ad- 
ministration policy  were  asking  the  pertinent 
question:  "If  we  couldn't  bring  the  enemy 
to  terms  while  escalating  how  could  we  hope 
to  do  it  by  de-escalatlng?"  Vietnamlzation 
was  not  a  wholly  persuasive  answer. 

Military  realists  recognized  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  sanctuaries  In 
Cambodia  had  become,  especially  after  the 
Communists'  Tet  disaster  in  1968,  the  key  to 
the  enemy's  durability.  Yet  Prince  Siha- 
nouk's nominal  neutrality  and,  after  his 
overthrow,  the  outcry  in  Congress  against 
"widening  the  war"  seemed  to  assure  con- 
tinued Immunity  for  the  Cambodian  hide- 
outs. 

Nobody  outside  of  the  Innermost  White 
House  circle  thought  Mr.  Nixon  would  dare 
attack  these  sanctuaries.  For  this  reason,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  center 
of  the  run-sheep-run  game  now  so  popular 
in  Congress,  concentrated  its  attention  on 
ways  of  preventing  the  President  from  aj-m- 
Ing  the  Cambodians.  Meanwhile  he  was  se- 
cretly preparing  a  far  more  promising  Initia- 
tive. Secrecy  was  maintained  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  surprise  on  the  battlefield.  There 
was  no  leakage,  and  initial  surprise  appar- 
ently was  achieved. 

cousss 

It  was  an  audacious  move.  Mr.  Nixon  knew 
It  would  be  accepted  reluctantly,  given  the 
temper  of  the  times,  even  by  a  silent  major- 
ity, and  that  It  would  infuriate  his  Con- 
gressional opposition  and  in  all  probability 
add  to  It.  Even  so.  It  seemed  doubtful  that 
Congress  would  go  to  the  length  of  forbid- 
ding him  to  pursue  the  course  he  had  chosen. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  chances  be 
thought  worth  running.  For  the  alterna- 
tives— doing  nothing  or  trjrlng  to  shore  up 
the  weak  Cambodian  Army — promised  only 
drift  and  ultimate  humiliation. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  soldiers  attacking  such 
a  exotlcally  named  places  as  the  Parrot's 
Beak  and  the  Fishhook,  sites  of  Communist 
conmiand  headquarters,  staging  areas  and 
supply  dumpw.  If  the  operation  goes  well,  the 
enemy  wlU  have  suffered  his  worst  defeat 
of  the  war  and  recovery  wUl  be  difficult, 
given  his  already  weakened  position  In  South 
Vietnam.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opera- 
tion goes  badly  or  the  enemy  merely  re- 
treats deeper  into  Cambodia  and  regroups 
rapidly,  the  gamble  will  pay  off  only  In  small 
change. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  Richard  Nixon  de- 
serves reappraisal.  Skeptics  who  have  said  he 
is  a  compromiser  Incapable  of  standing  up 
to  pressure  should,  but  probably  won't,  re- 
cant. Foreign  Offices  making  the  same  mis- 
take probably  will.  The  effects  may  reach  far 
beyond  Cambodia.  Perhaps  Kennedy's  words 
live  a  liUle. 


RAPID  TRANSIT  PROGRESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
said  many  times  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  look  to  Western  Europe  where 
sound  rapid  transit  progress  is  swiftly 
developing. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  these  days 
about  new  concepts  and  new  modes  of 
transportation.  I  am  a  supporter  of  re- 
search and  development  in  new  concepts 
for  long  distance  transportation. 

But,  as  I  have  often  said.  I  have  grave 
reservations  concerning  the  economic 
feasibility  of  some  of  the  new  technology 
in  urban  transportation.  This  is  simply 
true  because  In  an  urban  transportation 
system  frequent  stops  are  required  to 


make  a  system  viable  and  convenient.  If 
trains  are  to  stop  every  four  blocks  to 
a  mile,  then  top  speeds  of  over  80  miles 
an  hour  are  obviously  imnecessary. 

So.  while  in  America  we  continue  to 
talk  and  talk  and  talk  in  many  of  our 
cities,  in  Western  Europe  rapid  transit 
lines  are  being  developed  in  many  major 
cities. 

An  excellent  presentation  by  Gunther 
Gottfeld  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  highlighted 
these  European  developments.  Mr.  Gott- 
feld's  address  was  delivered  to  the  Joint 
Rail  Transit  Conference  of  the  Institute 
of  Rapid  Transit  of  the  American  Transit 
Association  in  Boston  on  April  22.  1970. 

The  progress  Mr.  Gottfeld  aptly  de- 
scribes should  serve  as  inspiration  to 
those  transit  authorities  in  the  United 
States  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
creating  new  rapid  transit  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Oottf eld's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asfoDows: 

RECEMT     DBVnOPMENTS    IN     EUROPEAN     RaPD 

TRANsrr  Systems 
(By  Gunther  M.  Gottfeld) 

During  May,  1969  as  part  of  a  trip  to 
London  to  attend  the  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Public  Transport,  I  bad  an 
opportunity  to  survey  a  nimiber  of  rapid 
transit  systems  In  England,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Netherlands.  This  slide  pres- 
entation Is  Intended  to  provide  highlights  of 
some  of  the  recent  developments  in  Euro- 
pean rapid  transit  systems.  Its  purpose  Is  not 
to  be  an  in-depth  analysis  of  any  transit 
system. 

The  first  city  to  be  looked  at  U  Stockholm. 
Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  has  a 
population  of  about  1.3  million  people  In  the 
metropolitan  area.  Its  subway  system  dates 
back  to  1950,  and  was  developed  when  auto 
ownership  was  only  one  car  for  every  26 
persons.  The  geography  of  the  city  with  Its 
many  Islands  connected  by  a  limited  number 
of  bridges,  required  the  development  of  a 
rapid  transit  system  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  other  cities  of  comparable  size.  It  was 
Indeed  fortunate  that  the  city  fathers  had 
such  foresight,  because  auto  ownership  to- 
day has  increased  to  one  car  for  every  3.5 
persons,  and  orderly  growth  would  have  been 
impossible  without  good  transit.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  40  route  miles  In  opera- 
tion. The  existing  system  adequately  serves 
the  dty,  and  carrlee  about  600,0(X)  passen- 
gers on  an  average  weekday.  Construction  Is 
now  underway  to  add  40  additional  miles  of 
lines,  mostly  m  growing  subxirban  areas,  and 
to  be  operational  by  1980.  The  doubling  of 
the  Stockholm  network  to  80  miles  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  is  made  possible  by  grants 
from  the  national  government,  which  con- 
tributes 95  per  cent  of  the  basic  construction 
costs  of  rapid  transit  lines.  Basic  construc- 
tion consists  of  most  of  the  fixed  costs.  It 
does  not  include  such  items  as  track,  power, 
signalling  or  rolling  stock,  which  are  paid  for 
by  the  Greater  Stockholm  Transit  Au- 
thority. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  Integrating 
the  automobile  with  rapid  transit,  an  In- 
creasing ntunber  of  stations  have  park  and 
ride  facilities.  Extensions  are  being  built 
simultaneously  with  the  development  of  new 
communities.  This  policy  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  public  ownership  of  large  sections 
of  vacant  land  which  are  developed  accord- 
ing to  a  strictly  adhered  to  plan.  It  assures 
proper  growtb  and  the  availability  of  good 
public  transportation  at  the  time  residents 
move  in.  One  of  the  outstanding  features 
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of  the  city's  planning  is  the  reserving  of  open 
space  between  rap.d  transit  stations  in 
suburban  areas.  This  bulfer  zcne  provides 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  endless  sprawl 
which  Is  so  characteristic  of  many  American 
suburbs. 

Graphics  play  an  important  role  In  station 
Interiors.  One  of  the  most  attractive  artis- 
tic decorations  U  the  large  enamel  painting 
measuring  3000  square  feet  at  station  Malar- 
hojden.  Many  of  the  newer  stations  have 
such  graphics  designed  by  leading  Swedish 
artists  and  architects. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  transit  sjrstem, 
electrified  suburban  rail  service  was  recently 
inaugurate'!  between  Stockholm  and  outer 
suburban  points  up  to  30  ml!es  away.  The 
new  trains  are  of  an  advanced  design  with 
a  high  rate  of  acceleration  and  decelera- 
tion, high  level  platform  loading  and  Inte- 
riors similar  to  the  subway  cars.  These  com- 
muter trains  have  replaced  many  bus  routes 
which  u.oed  to  operate  into  the  center  of 
Stockholm.  Buses  arc  now  used  as  feeders  to 
the  trains,  and  their  schedules  are  coordi- 
nated to  connect  with  train  arrivals  and 
departures. 

London  has  the  world's  oldest  and  most 
extensive  underground  system  in  the  world. 
Of  special  interest  today  is,  of  course,  the 
new  Victoria  Line.  This  line  was  built  to 
relieve  congestion  en  other  underground 
lines,  and  to  reduce  bus  operations  in  Cen- 
tral London  which  are  costly  to  operate  and 
subject  to  numerous  trafBc  delays.  The  new 
tube  provides  a  faster  and  more  direct  route 
to  the  West  End  In  Central  London.  Con- 
struction began  In  1962  and  completed  in 
early  1969.  The  line  was  built  entirely  by 
shield  driven  tunnelling  through  London's 
clay.  The  present  route  extends  for  10  Va 
miles  from  Walthamstow  Central  in  the 
northern  part  of  London  to  Victoria  Station 
In  downtown  London.  An  additional  3^ 
miles  are  under  construction  from  Victoria 
to  Brixton,  and  this  extension  Is  expected  to 
be  completed  In  1972. 

The  Victoria  Line  features  a  number  of 
technological  developments. 

AtrrOMATIC  TRAIN  OPERATION 

The  motorman  starts  the  train  by  pushing 
two  buttons  and  the  train  moves  automat- 
ically at  speeds  controlled  by  the  signalling 
system,  and  also  slows  down  and  stops  auto- 
matically. The  opening  and  closing  of  doors 
is  done  manually  by  the  motorman  with  the 
aid  of  a  closed  circuit  television  screen  lo- 
cated at  the  front  of  the  station  opposite 
the  motorman's  cab.  Trains  are  of  eight  cars, 
and  operated  by  one  man. 

ELECTRONIC  PARE  COIXECTION 

London  Transport  has  a  graduated  fare  sys- 
tem based  on  the  length  of  journey.  As  a 
result  of  this  system,  it  U  necessary  to  have 
both  entrance  and  exit  controls  for  fare 
payment,  and  this  of  course  requires  sub- 
stantial personnel  when  handled  manually. 
The  Victoria  Line  Is  the  first  one  on  the  Lon- 
don Transport  system  to  be  fully  equipped 
with  electronic  fare  collection  equipment, 
which  reduces  but  does  not  eliminate  sta- 
tion personnel.  The  system  works  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Passenger  purchases  a  ticket  from 
proper  vending  machine.  Each  machine  has 
tickets  of  a  certain  value  and  lists  the  sta- 
tions which  can  be  reached  for  that  price. 
If  a  journey  Is  to  be  made  for  which  a  ticket 
cannot  be  purchased  from  a  machine,  the 
passenger  must  then  buy  his  ticket  from  the 
collector. 

a.  Passenger  Inserts  magnetically  coded 
ticket  Into  gate  and  this  permits  entry  Into 
station  area. 

3.  Passenger  exiting  Inserts  ticket  Into  exit 
gate:  ticket  is  swallowed  by  the  machine,  and 
gate  opens  to  permit  passenger  to  exit. 

CROSS  PLATFORM  TRANSFER  TO  OTHER 
UNDEROROTTirD  LINZ8 

Four  of  the  Victoria  Line  stations  have 
cross  platforms  to  enable  passengers  to  trans- 


fer to  other  underground  lines  at  the  same 
level.  This  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  new  line,  because  erf  the  large 
number  of  Victoria  Une  passengers  origi- 
nating on  other  underground  lines. 

Germany  has  created  what  we  could  call 
a  transportation  trust  fund.  In  January  1967. 
gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  taxes  were  Increased 
by  three  cents  per  gallon  to  be  placed  in  a 
special  fund  to  pay  for  improved  transporta- 
tion. Sixty  per  cent  of  this  additional  tax  Is 
spent  for  new  highways  and  40  per  cent  for 
mass  transit.  Except  for  Berlin,  which  Is  a 
special  situation,  the  funds  earmarked  for 
transit  are  used  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the 
capital  costs,  and  local  governments  con- 
tribute the  remaining  50  per  cent.  This  new 
source  of  money  has  permitted  an  accelera- 
tion of  rapid  transit  construction  in  Ger- 
many. Prior  to  1968.  Berlin  and  Hamburg 
were  the  only  German  cities  to  have  subways. 
Since  then  Frankfurt  and  Cologne  have  been 
added  to  this  list,  and  new  systems  are  under 
construction  In  eight  cities.  Including 
Munich,  Essen,  Dortmund,  Stuttgart,  Han- 
over. Nuremberg,  Dusseldorf,  and  Bremmen. 
It  is  Ironic  that  Germany's  rapid  motoriza- 
tion Is  actually  helping  mass  transit  because 
of  Increasing  gas  tax  revenue  being  placed 
Into  the  special  fund. 

Berlin,  as  we  aU  know,  is  divided  into  two 
sectors— West  and  East.  The  subway  system 
serves  both,  although  It  Is  no  longer  possible 
to  ride  between  West  and  East  Berlin.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  Berlin's  subway  network 
consisted  of  61  route  miles.  Since  1956.  an 
additional  16  miles  have  been  completed,  and 
14  miles  are  imder  construction.  By  1976, 
the  system  will  have  grown  from  5X  to  80 
mUes,  an  increase  of  57  per  cent.  All  of  the 
postwar  construction  has  taken  place  in  West 
Berlin,  and  It  is  now  40  years  since  the  last 
extension  opened  in  what  Is  now  East  Berlin. 
Most  of  the  system  has  been  built  by  cut- 
and-cover,  which  Is  relatively  easy  In  Berlin 
because  of  the  sandy  subsoil  and  wide  streets. 
BerUn  now  spends  about  $23  million  annu- 
ally for  subway  construction.  This  amoiint 
Is  sufficient  to  Increase  the  network  by  an 
average  rate  of  two  miles  each  year.  There 
are  two  sources  of  funds : 

1.  Loans  from  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic as  part  of  a  subsidy  to  Berlin,  because 
the  city  cannot  be  self-supporting. 

2.  Grants  financed  by  motor  vehicle  fuel 
taxes,  as  previously  explained. 

BerUn  Is  noted  for  having  exceptionally 
quiet  subway  trains.  A  study  made  by 
Operations  Research,  Inc.  a  few  years  ago 
concluded  that  Berlin  had  the  lowest  noise 
level  of  any  subway  system  In  the  world. 
There  are  two  major  reasons  for  this.  First, 
the  truck  of  the  car  Is  built  In  such  a  manner 
that  two  steel  surfaces  never  touch,  but  are 
separated  by  vulcanized  rubber.  Secondly, 
the  track  area  is  heavily  ballasted,  cushion- 
ing exterior  noise  and  vibrations. 

Althovigh  Its  subway  stations  are  not  as 
colorful  as  In  Stockholm,  the  new  extension 
to  Marlendorf  does  Include  one  station  with 
a  very  attractive  display  area  for  chlnaware. 
One  of  the  extensions  under  construction 
Is  to  serve  a  new  residential  area  called 
Rudow.  This  large  area  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  city  near  the  border  with  East  Germany, 
was  vacant  until  recently.  Now  high  rise 
apartments  are  under  construction,  and  the 
new  subway  wlU  be  ready  for  Its  residents 
in  1972. 

Hamburg  Is  Germany's  chief  port  city. 
A  few  years  ago  a  new  Authority,  known  as 
the  Hamburger  Verkehrsverbund  was  created 
to  coordinate  and  Integrate  public  trans- 
portation m  the  Hamburg  region.  The  Au- 
thority is  a  policy  making  organization.  It 
does  not  operate  any  service  directly.  This 
function  continues  to  be  handled  by  the 
nine  transit  systems,  but  under  supervision 
of  the  regional  body. 

There  are  two  rapid  transit  systems  In 
H-unburg.  The  U-Bahn  Is  the  city  subway 
operated  by  the  Hamburg  Elevated  Railway 
Company.  The  S-Bahn  Is  the  suburban  com- 


muter system  operated  by  the  German  Fed- 
eral Railways.  The  new  Authority  has  estab- 
lished a  uniform  fare  structure,  based  on 
zones,  which  makes  It  possible  to  transfer 
between  U-Bahn.  S-Bahn,  and  feeder  btisee 
without  paying  separate  fares.  Buses  are  now 
used  as  feeders  to  the  S-Bahn  In  addition  to 
the  subways  in  order  that  rail  transit  pro- 
vide the  principal  means  of  transportation. 
These  changes  have  reversed  a  ten  year  de- 
cline In  riding,  which  was  caused  by  the 
large  Increase  in  automobile  ownership. 

The  rail  systems  have  expanded.  Since  1955. 
14  miles  of  subway  have  been  or  are  nearlng 
completion.  The  commuter  rail  system  has 
been  expanded  by  electrifying  38  miles  pre- 
vlotisly  operated  by  steam  or  dlesel,  and  a 
four  mile  downtown  distribution  subway  Is 
being  built.  When  the  present  construction  U 
completed  In  1976,  Hamburg  will  have  66 
miles  of  subway  and  66  miles  of  electrified 
suburban  rtiUways. 

Frankfurt  Is  probably  Germany's  leading 
commercial  center.  Although  the  population 
Is  only  700,000,  there  are  200,000  jobs  In  the 
central  business  area.  Its  rapid  transit  Is 
recent,  dating  back  to  only  October  1968.  The 
Initial  line  Is  6.6  mUes  long,  of  which  2.6 
mUes  are  In  subway  and  3.1  miles  on  surface 
rights-of-way.  It  provides  a  link  between 
downtown  and  a  new  ccanmunlty  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city.  In  addition  to 
the  single  rapid  transit  line  operated  vrtth 
rapid  transit  cars,  three  suburbtin  surface 
car  lines  also  run  In  the  new  subway.  These 
lines  are  operated  with  modem  articulated 
cars  which  have  been  rebuilt  to  permit  high 
level  loading  In  the  subway.  About  74,000 
riders  use  the  new  subway  on  an  average 
weekday. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  Frankfurt  has 
a  large  central  area  employment.  Many  of 
these  Jobs  are  held  by  commuters  living  In 
outlying  areas.  Thus  In  addition  to  buUdlng 
subways,  a  new  suburban  electric  rail  net- 
work to  be  known  as  the  S-Bahn,  similar  to 
the  one  In  Hamburg,  Is  now  being  buUt.  This 
network  will  serve  communities  between  9 
and  25  miles  from  the  center.  Travel  times 
will  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  one-third, 
and  the  new  rolling  stock  will  travel  at 
speeds  up  to  75  miles  per  hour.  A  3.8  mile 
downtown  distribution  tunnel  I9~a6der  con- 
struction for  this  system,  part  of" which  will 
be  shared  with  the  city  subway  on  separate 
tracks.  At  the  two  major  downtown  sta- 
tions, a  cross  platform  uansfer  will  be  pos- 
sible between  the  two  systems. 

Cologne  recently  opened  a  one-mile  sec- 
tion of  subway  In  the  downtown  area  which 
Is  used  by  four  surface  car  lines.  New  three- 
section  articulated  cars  have  been  purchased 
for  the  subway-surface  routes.  These  cars 
have  a  capacity  of  over  200  passengers,  and 
are  operated  by  one  man.  Extensions  are 
now  under  construction,  which  will  be  opened 
In  stages  In  the  early  1970'b. 

Rotterdam  has  become  the  world's  btislest 
seaport,  replacing  New  Tork  In  total  gross 
tonnage  handled.  As  part  of  an  overall  plan 
to  facilitate  port  development,  all  vehicular, 
rail  and  transit  movements  across  the  Mass 
River,  the  prlnclpsl  waterway  In  Rotterdanx, 
vrtll  eventually  be  placed  In  tunnels,  replac- 
ing the  existing  bridges.  The  oonstrucUon  of 
the  subway  was  the  first  major  step  toward 
goal. 

The  Rotterdam  subway  must  surely  repre- 
sent one  of  the  great  engineering  feats  In 
rapid  transit  construction.  The  city  U  under 
sea  level,  and  hence  conventional  cut-and- 
cover  wras  out  of  the  question.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  Is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  one  and 
on*-half  feet,  the  water  table  is  reached. 
Hence,  it  was  decided  to  convert  two  of  the 
city's  major  streets  Into  temporary  canals. 
Prefabricated  sections  of  ttmnel  were  built 
Ui  a  shipyard,  fioated  down  the  "canal,"  and 
sunk  Into  position.  The  street  was  then  re- 
stored. Rotterdam  la  fortunate  to  have  wide 
streets,  as  this  principle  could  not  have 
worked  on  a  narrow  street  without  extensive 
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demolition  of  property.  A  tiiinel  waa  built 
under  the  Ma»s  River  using  thje  same  sunken 
tube  method.  After  croaslng  jthe  river,  the 
line  U  buUt  on  a  modern  Concrete  aerial 
structure,  similar  to  the  BA|lT  structures. 
The  preeent  four  mUe  line  b«jgan  In  March, 
1968,  and  riding  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. An  extension  from  the  buter  terminal 
on  aerial  structure  Is  unden  construction, 
which  will  more  than  double]  the  length  ol 
the  present  line.  Part  of  thla  jwlll  be  opened 
next  year. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  J  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  hapAy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator]  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  por  his  work 
in  helping  those  of  us  whojlive  in  urban 
transportation  corridors  of  population 
density  around  the  country  and  for  his 
efforts  to  help  make  life  (a  little  more 
agreeable  for  people  in  the^  areas. 

I  think  the  Senator  froi»i  Colorado  is 
correct  in  saying  that  n*w  means  of 
transportation  are  going  io  come,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  must  tot  forget  the 
old  means  of  transportation.  While  the 
Senator  stresses  the  Importance  of  the 
interurban  systems  or  o-ansportation 
systems  within  cities,  we  snould  not  for- 
get what  we  have  develop«i  around  the 
country  and  what  we  caii  do  now.  In 
our  megalopolises  the  st^l  wheels  of 
railroads  can  exercise  the  same  role  sis 
the  subways  in  our  major  cities. 

The  difficulty  with  the;  concept  the 
Senator  has  been  pushing  in  his  work 
is  that  while  we  may  getlhose  systems 
running  In  the  years  aheai,  we  can  too 
easily  forget  what  must  b;  done  In  the 
meantime.  If  we  can  do  •what  has  been 
done  in  Europe  and  in  Japan  to  give 
clean,  light,  and  punctual  transporta- 
tion, it  would  mean  a  great  savings  to 
many  people  in  this  countrj. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  thej  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  He  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  We  do  not  lieed  speeds  of 
200  miles  an  hour  to  serve  la  mass  trans- 
portation system  in  a  city]  The  speeds  I 
spoke  of  are  adequate  wltn  the  existing 
technology  we  have  insofar  as  existing 
railroads  are  concerned  and  even  if  exist- 
ing equipment  were  operated  in  a  way 
and  manner  that  they  w(re  clean  and 
had  schedules  which  couldj  assure  people 
of  their  utilization. 

We  talk  about  the  corridor  systems 
such  as  the  Boston  to  Rlchinond  corridor 
and  we  talk  about  higher  Speeds.  This  is 
a  separate  problem,  at  lea^t  the  speed  to 
be  used  suid  which  will  be  needed  In  the 
future.  However,  to  deal  with  the  greater 
problem,  we  do  not  need  t|iat  speed. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  Is  a  different  dimension 
of  the  same  problem  becai^  the  Boston 
to  Richmond  corridor  or  the  Boston  to 
Washington  corridor  is  cpe  city.  High 
speeds  would  be  necessarj,  just  as  they 
should  be  Integrated  in  loc^l  systems.  The 
thought  occurs  to  me  that  It  Is  really  two 
dimensions  of  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  iB  two  dimensions  of 
the  same  problem.  Speaklhg  of  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  It,  I  sun  speaking  of  the 
period  I  think  Is  coming  In  lAmerloa  when 
the  airways  are  simply  gclng  to  be  too 
crowded  to  accMnmodate  the  necessary 
transportaUon  in  distance^  of  200  to  300 
miles:  but  by  the  same  toUen  we  have  no 


rail  service.  It  is  being  rapidly  dimin- 
ished. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  the  high  speed 
rapid  test  center  and  things  of  that  sort 
will  lead  to  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  rail  people  to  the  needs  of 
this  country  as  they  have  developed  now 
and  will  be.  We  are  5  to  10  years  behind. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  odd  thing  Is  that  75 
percent  of  our  urban  population  live 
within  the  15  corridors  that  now 
exist.  We  in  the  Northeast  are  only  one 
corridor,  but  there  are  other  corridors 
with  which  the  Senator  ts  more  fami- 
liar than  I,  where  these  problems  will  be 
just  as  acute  in  20  to  30  years  from  now 
as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  have  to 
wait  20  to  30  years. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contri- 
bution.   

OVERWHELMINa  SUPPORT  FOR 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  POLICIES  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  every 
major  poll  which  has  been  taken  indi- 
cates overwhelming  support  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Although  many  of  the  large  daily 
papers,  major  television  stations  and 
networks  have  been  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  Senators  will  be  Interested 
in  the  kind  of  support  Mr.  Nixon  Is  con- 
tinuing to  receive  from  respected  and 
established  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions throughout  mid- America. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  support 
can  be  found  in  the  editorial  broadcast 
over  KREX,  one  of  the  few  50.000  watt 
radio  stations  in  the  West,  and  KREX 
television,  a  major  television  outlet  on 
Colorado's  western  slope.  This  editorial 
delivered  by  Rex  Howell  expresses  vigor- 
ous and  determined  support  for  our 
President  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OVEKWHTLMtNO     8tn»PORT    FOB    PWCSIDIWT 

Nixon's  Policies  in  SoTTTHXAar  Asia 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
vised  this  medium  to  Inform  the  American 
people  of  the  steps  being  taken  In  Cambodia, 
which  the  President  believes  are  essential  If 
America  la  to  remain  an  undefeated  world 
power. 

This  same  medium  Is  quickly  being  used 
by  the  political  detractors  of  the  President 
In  an  effort  to  Instill  doubts,  fear  and  dis- 
trust in  what  the  President  has  told  us.  We 
believe  our  President,  we  have  faith  in  his 
Integrity,  and  we  decry  the  actions  of  those 
who  seem  to  put  politics  above  the  vital 
Interest  of  the  nation. 

President  Nixon  reached  his  decision  after 
weeks  of  careful  and  prayerful  study.  His 
detractors  did  not  bother  to  study  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  but  rather  went  into  "instant 
analysis"  which  Is  a  word  for  predetermined 
adverse  judgment,  crystallized  opinion  based 
upon  political  emotionalism. 

The  President  is  used  to  harsh  and  critical 
Judgments,  nevertheless  this  must  be  a  day 
of  great  discomfort  to  him  as  his  critics 
scream  Invectives  and  accuse  him  of  "mad- 
ness." 

Wouldn't  this  be  a  good  time  for  those  of 
us  who  believe  and  trust  our  President  and 


who  are  concerned  more  about  the  future  of 
America  than  we  are  in  partisan  political 
battles  to  express  ourselves?  Is  this  not  the 
time  for  we  of  the  great  silent  majority  to 
break  our  silence  and  express  our  support  for 
President  Nixon?  If  you  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, why  don't  you  compose  a  simple  tele- 
gram or  letter  .  .  .  right  now  .  .  .  expressing 
your  support? 

We  forgot  partisan  politics  and  all  fought 
the  enemy  together  in  World  War  II  and  we 
were  an  invincible  force  I  Today  we  face  an 
enemy  whose  insidious  force  has  reached 
within  our  country  to  create  dissension  and 
doubt.  This  is  the  enemy's  greatest  strength 
today  ...  his  ability  to  divide  us  Into  a 
state  of  constant  turmoil  and  Indecislve- 
ness  .  .  .  the  method  which  the  enemy  con- 
fidently expects  to  render  us  Impotent  as 
a  nation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  unite  .  .  .  Democrats  .  .  . 
Republicans  .  .  .  whatever  our  minor  varia- 
tions of  political  philosophy  may  be  .  .  .  the 
strength  of  our  nation  is  far  more  important! 

Let's  all  write  or  wire  the  President  today 
giving  him  our  support  and  let  us  In  our 
prayers  ask  that  Divine  Guidance  be  with 
our  nation  and  Its  leaders. 


CARLOS    VILLARREAL    ARTICLE 
"TRANSIT  ON  THE  MOVE" 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration and  its  various  programs.  Some 
newspapers  have  described  me  as  a  critic 
of  the  program. 

To  a  limited  extent  I  might  be  so  de- 
scribed, as  I  have  been  most  disturbed 
by  some  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
grams and  policies  in  research  develop- 
ment and  demonstrations  in  past  years. 
However.  Mr.  President,  I  have  always 
had  the  highest  praise  for  the  capital 
grant  program  which  is  so  ably  executed 
by  Mr.  William  B.  Hurd,  Assistant  UMTA 
Administrator. 

Because  of  my  long  support  for  the 
capital  grant  program,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  read  an  article  entitled,  "Tran- 
sit on  the  Move — The  Federal  Capital 
Grant  Program,"  in  the  April  1970,  issue 
of  Modem  Railroads. 

The  article  Is  written  by  UMTA  Ad- 
ministrator Carlos  Villarreal.  Mr.  Vll- 
larreal,  more  than  any  previous  Adminis- 
trator, has  demonstrated  his  grasp  of 
the  true  value  of  the  capital  grant  pro- 
gram In  the  total  urban  transportation 
picture.  Mr.  Villarreal  has  set  about  the 
difficult  task  of  at  least  formulating 
UMTA  policy  so  that  research  and  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  projects 
will  eventually  lead  directly  to  capital 
grant  projects. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Villarreal  explains 
how  the  grant  program  has  been,  is  being, 
and  will  be  used  by  UMTA.  I  believe  Mr. 
Villarreal  has  taken  great  steps  forward 
In  making  UMTA  a  truly  progressive  and 
viable  administration.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  the  Senate  because  this  article 
is  an  excellent  example  of  how  Mr.  Vil- 
larreal and  Transportation  Secretary 
Volpe  are  helping  to  remake  and  reshape 
America's  transportation  policies  for  the 
better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Villarreal  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoriv 
as  follows: 
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TRANSrr   ON   THK    MOVE 


(By  Carlos  Villarreal) 
The  beginning  of  a  new  decade  tradition- 
ally heralds  new  goals  for  the  years  ahead. 
So  this  is  a  good  time  to  look  at  public  trans- 
portation. 

Improved  public  transportation,  long 
sought  by  the  weary,  abused  WMnmuter,  has 
become  a  national  goal  for  the  Seventies. 
At  long  last,  better  rapid  transit,  better  com- 
muter railroad  service,  and  better  bus  systems 
are  on  the  way. 

We  need  to  proceed  with  restoration  of  the 
environment,  control  of  pollution,  rebuilding 
of  our  cities  and  development  of  new  towns. 
Such  traditional  objectives  as  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  education  and  the  fur- 
ther application  of  oiar  considerable  technol- 
ogy toward  achievement  of  the  good  life  will 
continue  to  receive  attention.  But  all  agree 
we  have  neglected  the  user  of  public  transit, 
and  that,  during  the  Seventies,  we  are  going 
to  do  significant  things  about  it.  What  is 
that  we  are  going  to  do? 

President  Nixon  has  foctxsed  national  pol- 
icy and  attention  on  the  environment  and 
the  imperative  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
In  America.  Public  transportation  has  a  high 
priority  In  the  Seventies.  Because  the  Pres- 
ident sees  and  understands  its  special  Impact 
on  our  cities,  because  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation John  A.  Volpe  believes  that  the  mobil- 
ity of  those  who  live  and  work  In  our  urban 
areas  \s  the  first  priority  of  his  Department, 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  commit  resources 
commensurate  with  this  national  priority. 
There  Is  every  indication  it  will. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the 
need  for  transit  Improvements.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  Seventies  Is:  How  do  we  achieve 
this  national  goal? 

Secretary  Volpe  had  a  reputation  for  get- 
ting things  done  while  he  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  he  is  getting  things  done 
in  transit.  My  Administration — the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration — is  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  development  and  Improvement 
of  bus,  subway,  rapid  transit,  and  commuter 
systems,  so  as  to  bring  them  Into  balance 
with  our  extensive  and  continuing  invest- 
ments In  our  highway  and  street  system, 
which  has  in  many  cases  been  wholly  ori- 
ented toward  the  convenience  of  the  individ- 
ual automobllist.  Our  cities,  and  the  people 
who  live  and  work  in  them  are  fortunate  that 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Volpe  are  pro- 
viding such  strong  national  leadership  to  this 
progrtmi. 

The  cost  will  be  high.  We  asked  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Transportation  to  estimate 
the  national  requirements  for  urban  transit 
equipment  and  facilities  over  the  coming  de- 
cade. The  answer:  from  $28  to  $34  billion. 

President  Nixon's  Public  Transportation 
Assistance  Bill,  now  before  Congress,  provides 
for  a  $10  billion,  twelve-year  Federal  commit- 
ment to  urban  transportation.  In  his  Public 
Transportation  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said,  "Public  transportation  has 
suffered  from  years  of  neglect  in  America.  In 
the  last  30  years  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems have  experienced  a  cycle  of  increasing 
costs,  decreasing  funds  for  replacements,  cut- 
backs in  service,  and  decrease  in  passengers." 

MASS   TBANSrr    HAS    HIGH    PEIORITT 

Secretary  Volpe  considers  the  Public  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Bill  a  top  priority.  If  not 
the  foremost  Interest,  of  his  office.  He  refers 
to  the  legislation,  and  to  the  need  for  ade- 
quate public  transportation,  In  almost  every 
address  he  makes. 

Last  autumn  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Secretary 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  "The  .  .  .  Bill 
could  do  more  to  restore  and  revitalize  urban 
America  than  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
In  the  last  20  years." 

Three  months  later,  he  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Central  Richmond  (Virginia) 
Association:  "(Passage  of  the  Bill)  will  mean 


that  for  the  first  time  we  shall  be  able  to  ap- 
ply to  public  transit  the  same  advanced  tech- 
nology and  Imaginative  thinking  that  we 
used  In  the  space  program." 

The  Secretary  also  plans  to  apply  the  urban 
transportation  program  toward  solving  other 
of  our  nation's  ills.  In  January,  he  told  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  "I  intend  to  use  our  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Program  as  a  major  element 
in  the  fight  against  pollution." 

After  nearly  two  generations  of  debate, 
wrangling,  and  endless  discussion  of  many 
schemes.  It  is  now  obvious  that  America  needs 
cars  and  highways  and  public  transportation. 
Not  one.  Not  the  other.  Both. 

The  cost  of  public  transportation  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  means  of  local  government, 
just  as  the  cost  of  major  urban  and  Inter- 
urban highways  Is  beyond  local  tax  resources. 
President  Nixon  said,  "Local  governments, 
faced  with  demands  for  many  pressing  pub- 
lic services  and  with  an  inadequate  financial 
base,  have  been  unable  to  provide  sufficient 

Nor  is  transit  jTist  a  big  city  problem.  The 
President  recognizes  this  clearly.  "This  Is  not 
a  problem  peculiar  to  our  largest  cities  alone. 
Indeed,  many  of  our  small  and  medium-sized 
communities  have  seen  their  bus  transporta- 
tion systems  simply  close  down.  When  the 
Nation  realized  the  Importsmce  and  need  for 
improved  highways  in  the  last  decade,  the 
Congress  responded  with  the  Highway  Act  of 
1956.  The  result  has  been  a  magnificent  fed- 
erally-aided highway  system.  But  highways 
are  only  one  element  in  a  national  transpor- 
tation policy.  About  a  quarter  of  our  popula- 
tion lacks  access  to  a  car.  For  these  people — 
especially  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  very  young, 
and  the  handicapped— adequate  public  trans- 
portation Is  the  only  answer." 

The  answer  lies  in  providing  convenient, 
comfortable,  safe,  reliable  alternatives  to  the 
private  automobile:  new  rapid  transit  lines 
where  they  are  needed;  Improvements  in  our 
long-neglected  commuter  railroads:  better 
equipment  for  our  bus  lines;  shelters  from 
cold,  and  snow,  and  rain — or  the  mid-day 
sun;  exclusive  bus-ways  to  avoid  local  traf- 
fic Jams;  Integrated  multimodal  terminals 
and  stations. 

These  facilities  can  be  provided  with  the 
help  of  UMTA's  capital  grant  program.  We 
are  able  to  finance  two-thirds  of  the  capital 
costs  of  providing  the  equipment  and  facu- 
lties needed  to  meet  the  coming  public  trans- 
portation needs. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  President  Nix- 
on's Public  Transportation  Assistance  Bill. 
Hearings  will  be  held  by  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  this  Spring.  We 
hope  to  have  new  legislation  by  the  end  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  The  BUI  now 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  authorizes 
UMTA  to  Incur  obligations  totaUng  $3.1  bll- 
Uon  during  the  next  five  years  to  assist  state 
and  local  governmental  tinlts  to  build  and 
equip  new  public  transportation  systems,  to 
extend  and  rehabilitate  old  systems,  to  pro- 
vide greater  mobility  in  our  cities.  The  re- 
quirements that  local  funds  also  be  avail- 
able, for  one-third  of  project  costs,  wlU  re- 
sult in  a  total  of  $4.6  mUllon  becoming 
avaUable  for  new  and  Improved  transit  serv- 
ices in  the  first  half  of  the  new  decade. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  documented  the  needs  of  our 
urban  rail  systems  for  capital  Investment 
during  the  Seventies.  The  Committee  report 
on  the  hearings  says,  "Unless  the  Federal 
Government  Is  prepared  to  foreclose  any  sup- 
port for  the  ct43ltal  costs  of  fixed-raU  sys- 
tems, an  estimate  of  about  $15  billion  In 
total  capital  requirements  for  urban  pubUc 
transportation  systems  over  the  next  decade 
would  seem  to  be  reasonable  for  policy-mak- 
ing purposes.  The  condition  of  the  Industry 
points  clearly  to  ito  InabUlty  to  meet  these 
needs  either  from  the  opening  revenues  or 
from  new  capital  raised  by  the  sale  of  stocks 


or  bonds.  Experienced  gained  from  the  on- 
going Federal  aid  program  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gap  between  'gross  project 
costs'  and  'net  project  costs,'  or  that  portion 
of  new  capital  cosU  that  can  be  supported 
from  the  farebox,  is  smaU  and  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing." 

The  Congress  has  accepted  this  challenge. 
Senate  passage  of  the  PubUc  TransporUtlon 
Assistance  BUI,  by  a  vote  of  84  ayes  to  4 
nays,  shows  bipartisan  support  for  pubUc 
transportation— from  cities  of  aU  sizes  across 
the  nation. 

HOW  UMTA  PaOVIDES   IXrNDS 

UMTA  capital  grants  are  made  to  state  or 
local  public  agencies  for  up  to  two-thirds 
of  that  part  of  the  urban  transportation 
project  which  cannot  reasonably  be  financed 
from  the  farebox.  This  portion  of  the  cost 
of  a  project  Is  what  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  calls  "net  project 
cost." 

The  capital  grant  program  started  with  the 
passage  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  Only  demonstration  grants  were 
made  prior  to  that  time,  under  authority 
contained  m  ttie  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
Through  December  31, 1969,  $578.4  mlUlon  of 
appropriated  funds  have  been  committed  to 
126  capital  grant  projects. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
$132.5  mUUcHi  is  avaUable  for  «^ltai  grants; 
$176  miUlon  wUl  be  available  in  fiscal  1971. 
If  Congress  enacts  the  President's  PubUc 
Transportation  Assistance  BlU,  $3.1  bUllon 
wUl  be  avaUable  In  the  next  five  years — and  a 
total  of  $10  billion  by  1982. 

Grants  under  this  program  make  It  possi- 
ble for  a  community  to  carry  out  Its  long- 
range  plans  for  improved  public  transporta- 
tion. A  good  example  of  this  Is  a  grant  we 
made  In  1964  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

For  years,  the  Central  RaUroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey had  operated  a  ferry  link  between  Its 
Jersey  City  terminal  and  Manhattan.  The 
ferries  to  and  from  Liberty  Street  served  Jer- 
sey Central  commuters  from  the  suburbs 
west  of  Newark,  and  New  Tork  and  Long 
Branch  commuters  from  the  Jersey  shore 
suburbs.  The  ferry  boats  were  old  and  slow — 
on  the  verge  of  being  condemned  under  U5. 
Coast  Guard  safety  standards — and  the  serv- 
ice, in  any  case,  was  too  much  of  a  financial 
burden  for  the  Jersey  Central,  despite  the 
State  of  New  Jersey's  programs  for  helping 
the  railroads  meet  their  commuter  service 
deficits. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  had  a  plan  to  meet 
this  dilemma.  So  In  June  1966,  one  of  the 
first  capital  grants  made  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  was  to  help 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  Implement  Its  "Al- 
dene  Plan,"  named  after  a  Junction  on  the 
Jersey  Central  southwest  of  Newark.  The  new 
service  went  Into  operation  early  in  1967. 

The  Aldene  Plan  brings  Jersey  Central  and 
New  York  and  Long  Branch  trains  into  New- 
ark's Penn  Station,  where  commuters  cross 
the  platform  to  Port  Authority  Trans-Hud- 
son (PATH)  or  Penn  Central  trains  for  Man- 
hattan. It  eliminates  the  old  ferry  service  and 
offers  two  routes  Into  Manhattan,  Including 
a  much  more  convenient  ride  to  mid-town. 

The  Jersey  Central  stUl  maintains  a  shut- 
tle between  the  new  cutoff  and  Bayonne,  but 
passenger  service  has  been  dlsconUnued  over 
the  rest  of  the  old  route.  From  Aldene  Junc- 
tion. Jersey  Central  commuter  trains  op- 
erate over  Lehigh  VaUey  trackage  to  Penn 
Central  Junction,  a  mile  south  of  Newark 
station. 

The  New  York  and  Long  Branch  RaUroad  s 
part  In  the  Aldene  Plan  involved  the  rerout- 
ing of  Jersey  Central  short  trains  onto  Penn 
Central  tracks  running  northwest  frc«n  South 
Amboy  to  the  Penn  Central  main  line  at  Rah- 
way  and  then  to  Newark.  Passenger  service 
was  dlBOontinued  on  the  New  York  and  Ix)ng 
Branch  trackage  from  South  Amboy  through 
Bayonne  and  into  Jersey  City. 

Rerouting  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
SUte's  plan  called  for  the  construction  of  a 
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Uyover  yard  for  Jersey  Centri  il  trains  In  the 
Secaucus  Meadows;  new  commuter  stations 
on  the  Lehigh  VaUey  part  of  ihe  route;  ren- 
OT«Uon  of  Jersey  Central  c<^aches;  an  en- 
gine repair  shop  at  Rarltan  |to  replace  ob- 
solete faclUtles  at  Jersey  Cits;  grade  cross- 
ing elimination;  and  other  Im  srovements  de- 
signed to  proYlde  better  servliw  for  northern 
New  Jersey  commuters  and  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  this  essential  service. 

The  Implementation  of  tils  part  of  Al- 
dene  Plan  (only  one  of  the  st4ps  the  State  of 
New  Jersey*  Is  taking  to  Impfove  commuter 
services)  Increased  the  demaiils  upon  PATH. 
After  all,  not  much  would  bf  accomplished 
by  depositing  passengers  at]  Penn  Station 
Newark  If  they  couldnt  comiiete  their  Jour- 
ney. The  plan  required  a  companion  grant  to 
PATH  for  the  purchase  ofl  44  new  cars 
and  the  renovation  of  47  others.  Improve- 
ment of  acro«8-the-platform  facilities  at 
Newark,  new  signal  equlpmeni.  higher  capac- 
ity power  facilities,  and  an  upgrading  of  the 
trackage  from  Newark  to  tlje  Hudson  and 
Manhattan  tunnels. 

Today,  14,300  commuters  ,  (28,600  rides) 
use  the  new  route  to  Manhattan — 1,500  more 
than  used  the  old  route  via  [Jersey  City. 

And  what  of  Jersey  City?  JTbe  ferries  are 
gone,  but  another  T7MTA  gfant  Is  helping 
PATH  develop  the  Jo\u-nal  Square  Trans- 
portation Center.  The  Centeri  is  a  bus-auto- 
mobUe-PATH  transfer  statlo^.  It  provides  a 
new  general  office  building  jfor  PATH  and 
sparks  the  renewal  of  Journal  Square — the 
heart  of  Jersey  City.  \ 

Public  transportation  needi  capital,  lots  of 
It.  The  Aldene  Plan  Is  Just  one  example  of 
bow  our  funds  are  iised  to  stimulate  local 
Investment  so  as  to  provide  better  service 
for  commuters.  Local  funds  atd  self -financed 
Improvements  by  carriers  aivi  business  in- 
terests have  Federal  funds  ^*orklng  as  seed 
money  to  speed  the  day  of  aj  better  ride  for 
commuters  and  the  redevelopment  of  our 
urban  areas. 

GXTTINC   TO  TRX 

Airport  access — fast  trans^rtatlon  from 
the  city  to  the  airport — Is  a  Service  we  need 
now  In  almost  every  major  American  city. 
Everyone  knows  how  much  time  Is  lost  In 
getting  to  the  airport  to  catch  a  plane  in 
New  York,  Chicago.  Loe  Ankeles,  Philadel- 
phia. Atlanta,  and  many  othel  of  the  nation's 
transportation  hube. 

UMTA  helped  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area  Join  a  very  exclusive  transportation 
club — airport- to-downtown  rapid  transit 
service.  A  capital  grant  to  the  Clevo?and 
Transit  System  helped  build  la  four-mile  ex- 
tension of  the  CTS  rapid  to  Hbpkins  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Only  Tokyo  arid  Brussels  have 
a  similar  service.  The  Cleveljuid  airport  ex- 
tension opened  In  Novcmbe^  1968.  and  al- 
ready dally  rldershlp  exceeds;  4000  persons — 
more  than  double  the  expectations  of  the 
transportation  planners.  I 

Some  Interesting  statistics  pave  come  from 
this  new  service.  Fifteen  pe^ent  of  airport 
employees  and  airline  passengers  use  the 
airport  extension.  Although  t>nly  10  percent 
of  Cleveland  Hopkins  air  travelers  want  to  go 
to  downtown  Cleveland.  30  tjo  40  percent  of 
these  travelers  are  destined  vp  points  in  and 
near  Cleveland  serviced  by  the  CTS  rapid 
transit  system.  J 

The  airport  extension  and  Its  Intermediate 
•park  and  ride"  stations  serye  the  needs  of 
rapidly  growing  residential  land  Industrial 
areas  along  its  route.  This  tine  is  not  Just 
lor  one  purpose — It  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
whole  transportation  plan  for  the  Cleveland 
area.  I 

This  extension  has  added  i  percent  to  the 
total  CTS  rail  service  rldershlp.  The  unex- 
pected success  of  the  airpoft  extension  in 
Cleveland  necessitated  more  equipment.  So 
In  June  1969,  UMTA  made  an  additional  cap- 
ital grant  to  CTS  for  the  puitcbase  of  10  rail 


cars  and  the  Improvement  of 


tion  and  train  control  systAn.  Including  a 
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new  central  power  control  center  and  the 
equipping  of  the  entire  line  with  a  cab  sig- 
nal control  system,  designed  to  speed  opera- 
tions and  Insure  greater  safety  for  those  who 
use  the  CTS  rapid.  It  cost  118.6  million  to 
construct  the  airport  connector  and  provide 
the  additional  needed  equipment.  UMTA 
paid  a  full  two-thirds.  $12.3  mllUon,  of  the 
cost  through  capital  grants. 

EXTENSIONS  IN  CHICAGO 

The  Chicago  Transit  Authority  recently 
opened  two  rapid  transit  extensions,  one  In 
the  median  of  the  Dan  Ryan  Expressway  and 
the  other  In  the  median  of  the  Kennedy  Ex- 
pressway. We  helped  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  16  miles  of  extensions  and  the  pur- 
chase of  150  rapid  transit  care  for  the  new 
service. 

Utilization  of  the  median  strips  of  express- 
ways for  rapid  transit  lines  is  a  unique  ap- 
plication of  transit  technology.  The  Idea 
has  been  studied  elsewhere,  and  we  hope  It 
may  be  applied  in  other  cities. 

Secretary  Volpe  has  noted  that  the  Initial 
three  applications  of  expressway  median  use 
for  rapid  transit  lines  were  In  Chicago.  (The 
first,  down  the  middle  of  the  Elsenhower 
Expressway,  was  opened  in  the  mld-19&0'8.) 

The  Dan  Ryan  and  Kennedy  rapid  transit 
extensions  coet  (58  J  million  and  (50.1  mil- 
lion respectively.  The  Dan  Ryan  was  helped 
by  (25.5  million  In  UMTA  capital  grants,  the 
Kennedy  by  (33.5  million  in  capital  grant 
assistance. 

Built  with  the  assistance  of  another  one 
of  OUT  capital  grants,  the  new  Ashland  rapid 
transit  terminal  on  Chicago's  Englewood  line 
provides  a  compact  rail-bus-automobile  con- 
nection with  both  "park  and  ride"  and  "kiss 
and  ride '  facilities,  and  special  lanes  for 
feeder  bvis  lines  and  for  quick  pedestrian 
movement  between  transportation  modes. 

We  can  Improve  all  forms  of  transptorta- 
tlon  by  using  capital  funds  to  the  advantage 
of  more  than  one  mode.  A  good  example  of 
this  type  of  transportation  Interface  is  the 
UMTA  capital-demonstration  project  grant 
called  "Northwest  Passage,"  the  first  proj- 
ect which  combines  two  kinds  of  grants. 

Northwest  Passage  will  provide  weather- 
protected  access  between  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway's  commuter  terminal 
In  downtown  Chicago  and  the  CTA's  Lake- 
Clinton  Station.  And  It  will  help  answer  an 
Important  question  In  mass  transit:  Will 
provision  of  such  a  comfort  and  convenience 
encourage  more  persons  to  use  mass  transit 
facilities? 

Capital  grant  funds  totalling  (288,666  are 
being  used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Lake- 
Clinton  Station,  while  demonstration  proj- 
ect funds  provide  an  experimental  connec- 
tion between  the  radial  lines  of  the  North 
Western  and  the  distribution  facilities  of 
CTA  throughout  the  City  of  Chicago. 

THB    OLDEST    AND    THE    NEWEST 

In  Boston,  we  are  helping  to  renovate  the 
oldest  subway  system  in  the  country,  while 
in  San  Francisco,  we  are  helping  build  the 
newest. 

In  Boston,  many  MBTA  rapid  transit  sta- 
tions have  a  new  look.  The  stations  were 
dingy,  dirty,  and  badly  lighted.  Vandals  had 
a  field  day.  Under  plans  developed  by  MBTA, 
with  financial  assistance  from  UMTA,  old 
walls  and  ceilings  have  been  covered  with 
bright,  new  finishes.  Bare  light  bulbs  have 
been  replaced  with  concealed  neon  tubing 
that  provides  greater  visibility  and  great- 
er security  for  transit  patrons.  Change 
booths  have  been  shifted  to  provide  an  un- 
obstructed view  down  corridors  and  across 
platforms;  prison-type  bars  have  been  elimi- 
nated; color-coded  route  maps  and  direc- 
tional signs  make  It  easier  to  locate  the  right 
train.  Murals  give  each  station  Its  own  In- 
dividual Identity  and  orient  the  rapid  transit 
rider  during  his  trip  and  after  he  leaves 
the  train. 

The  new  rapid  transit  look  In  Boston  Is 
the  product  of  an  architectural  and  design 


concept  which  considers  rapid  transit  sta- 
tions as  something  more  than  simply  trans- 
port facilities.  The  work  was  approved  from 
the  standpoint  of  urban  design,  suggesting 
that  a  city's  transit  system  is  not  Isolated 
from  its  structure — that  It  serves  the  city's 
needs,  rather  than  being  an  end  In  Itself. 
Forty  transit  stations  will  be  modernised 
under  this  program. 

The  results  In  Boston  are  excellent,  but 
Boston  is  Just  the  beginning.  It  is  a  proto- 
type of  what  can  be  done  to  make  an  old 
transit  system  meet  human  needs,  to  make 
our  cities  better  places  for  people.  Boston, 
with  our  help.  Is  constructing  10  miles  of 
new  rapid  transit  lines  out  into  the  rapidly- 
developing  South  Shore  area.  We  are  also 
helping  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  5-mlle  Haymarket  North  extension  and 
the  Charles  River  tunnel,  which  was  designed 
to  remove  the  blighting  Influence  of  the 
Charlestown  elevated  structure  and  to  Im- 
prove transit  service  in  the  Important  Read- 
ing corridor. 

In  San  Francisco,  even  though  the  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  (BART)  system  is  pri- 
marily a  locally-financed  project  authorized 
before  Congress  enacted  the  1964  Act,  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
has  committed  more  than  (100  million  to 
improved  public  transportation. 

The  Berkeley  portion  of  the  line  was  to 
have  Included  both  subway  and  aerial  struc- 
tures. It  is  now  being  built  entirely  under- 
ground as  a  result  of  the  Initiative  taken  by 
the  City  of  Berkeley.  UMTA  is  helping  the 
city  to  finance  the  redesign  of  the  sjrstem 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  city's  development  plan.  We 
are  also  helping  buy  the  new  equipment 
needed  by  the  Municipal  Railway  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Alameda-Contra  Costa 
Transit  System  to  provide  coordinated  serv- 
ices m  the  Bay  Area  when  BART  begins 
service  in  1973.  The  development  of  this  pltoi 
for  coordinated  service  was  assisted  by  a 
1965  UMTA  demonstration  grant. 

In  addition,  our  capital  grant  funds  are 
helping  meet  the  Increased  construction  costs 
which  BART  has  experienced  because  of  in- 
flation and  because  of  greater  concern  for 
the  Impact  of  the  system  upon  Its  environ- 
ment since  the  system  was  authorized  and 
financed  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  Aldene  Plan;  the  Cleveland  Airporter; 
rapid  transit  extensions  and  other  improve- 
ments In  Chicago  and  Boston;  a  new  look 
for  the  MBTA;  a  new  system  In  San  Fran- 
cisco; these  are  typical  of  UMTA  capital 
grants  helping  to  Implement  new  concepts 
in  rail  commuter  and  rapid  transit  service 
and  to  Improve  the  systems  we  have. 

rtTNDS    rOB    BOLLING    STOCK 

In  addition,  capital  grants  have  been  used 
to  keep  rolling  stock  rolling.  We  have  helped 
the-  purchase  of  hundreds  of  cars  for  rail- 
roads and  transit  systems.  And,  because  we 
ask  for  the  best  and  take  part  of  the  risk, 
the  new  cars  are  very  definitely  new. 

UMTA  provided  (23  million  to  help  buy 
400  specially-designed  subway  cars  for  the 
New  York  City  Transit  Authority;  (30  mil- 
lion have  been  committed  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road.  The  State 
of  New  Jersey  Is  using  a  (6.6  million  Federal 
grant  to  buy  35  new  electrified  MU  cars  for 
the  Penn  Central,  to  replace  cars  more  than 
40  years  old.  And  (28.4  million  will  be  made 
available  to  help  purchase  144  new  coaches 
for  the  Penn  Centrals  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut suburban  service.  The  delivery  of 
123  new  bllevel  commuter  coaches  for  the 
Illinois  Central's  suburban  Chicago  com- 
muter service  will  give  the  IC  essentially  the 
same  modern  equipment  as  is  now  used  by 
the  North  Western,  the  Milwaukee,  and  the 
Burlington.  The  Chicago  South  Suburban 
Mass  Transit  District  has  been  formed  by 
the  communities  served  by  the  IC  to  assist 
the  railroad  In  improving  service,  with  the 
help  of  a  (25  million  Federal  grant.  The  pas- 
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sage  of  the  Public  Transportation  Assistance 
Bill  will  permit  us  to  provide  additional  help 
In  Chicago  and  other  areas  that  depend 
heavily  upon  railroad  commuter  services. 

Capital  grants  are  at  work  In  38  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Most 
have  been  made  to  cities  to  help  preserve 
and  Improve  local  bus  service.  More  than  90 
grants  have  been  made  to  acquire  private  bus 
lines  in  imminent  danger  of  abandonment 
and  to  assist  communities  in  purchasing  new 
buses  and  In  constructing  terminals,  pas- 
senger shelters,  administrative  ofilces.  and 
garages. 

Federal  funds  have  been  made  available  to 
Improve  maintenance  and  cleaning  facilities 
and  to  initiate  two-way  radio  communica- 
tions systems  and  exact  fare  programs,  which 
have  added  to  the  safety  of  transit  services 
and  have  enabled  competent  management  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  service  It  renders.  In 
Pittsburgh,  Memphis,  and  Dallas,  among 
other  cities,  capital  grants  have  been  used 
to  modernize  the  city's  entire  bus  system. 

The  objective  of  our  capital  grant  pro- 
gram— Indeed,  of  any  of  our  programs — is  to 
provide  greater  mobility  for  those  who  live 
and  work  in  urban  areas.  But  within  this 
context,  our  programs  do  even  more:  They 
help  Improve  the  environment,  and  provide 
greater  mobility  not  only  for  commuters  but 
for  automobile  drivers  as  well. 

Our  program  Is  one  of  building.  But  that 
is  Just  a  means.  The  end  we  seek  Is  improved 
quality  of  life. 

Public  transportation  Is  for  the  user,  the 
community. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  siiggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
REPORT  NO.  91-841 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  entitled 
"Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Activities, 
1969,"  together  with  the  individual  views 
(Report  No.  91-841)  be  reprinted  as  a 
star  print  to  correct  two  inadvertent  er- 
rors in  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hsujkney.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2999)  to 
authorize,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  gift  of  all  or  part  of  a  human  body 
Eifter  death  for  specified  purposes,  with 
an  amendment.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  670.  An  act  to  amend  section  19(a) 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Public  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962;  and 

H.R.  16476.  An  act  to  make  It  lawful  to 
set  up  or  fly  any  kite  In  the  Dlartrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


HOUSE  BILUS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

HJl.670.  An  act  to  amend  section  19(a) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Assistance 
Act  of  1963;  and 

HJi.  16476.  An  act  to  make  It  lawful  to  set 
up  or  fly  any  kite  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr,  President,  amid 
the  rhetoric  and  the  speeches,  the  masses 
of  news  columns,  the  editorials  leaning 
one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  difScult  to  find 
the  clear  voice  of  indisputable  reason.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  confused  as  to  the  issues. 
Nor  am  I  surprised  that  some  of  my 
esteemed  colleagues  have  been  caught  up 
in  the  combat  of  words  and  ideas. 

But  while  I  suspect  few  of  us  are  of 
dissimilar  minds  as  to  the  basic  idea,  I 
fear  some  of  the  methods  proposed  to 
bring  this  about  are  striking  wide  of  the 
mark.  Thus  I  was  pleased  to  find  in  two 
important  newspapers  of  Washington, 
D.C..  pubUshed  today,  editorials  which 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  current  debate. 

"Of  maximum  concern  is  the  safety  of 
the  remaining  American  troops  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional foreign  policy,"  says  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star. 

"When  the  Senate  comes  to  these 
questions,  it  should  lay  aside  its  emotions 
and  decide  on  the  basis  of  practical  judg- 
ment and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our 
troops,"  says  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  editorials  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  13,  1970] 
Cambodia:  Pbogress Report 

Never  In  the  history  of  warfare  has  an 
army  told  the  other  side  precisely  how  far 
(within  a  tenth  of  a  mile)  it  intends  to 
drive,  how  many  troops  are  involved,  and 
how  long  the  offensive  will  last.  And  de- 
spite this,  the  Cambodian  campaign — In 
terms  both  of  light  allied  casualties  and  of 
quantity  of  war  materiel  seized — appears  to 
be  going  very  well  Indeed. 

The  estimate  of  4,334  enemy  deaths  in 
Cambodia  since  the  Incursions  began  April 
39  may  be  open  to  serious  question.  But  al- 
lied claims  to  have  captured  6,757  rifles, 
1,233  heavy  weapons,  866  tons  of  ammuni- 
tion, 1,653  tons  of  rice,  12  tons  of  medical 
supplies  and  130  trucks  should  be  relatively 
easy  to  verify.  None  of  those  arms  and  am- 
munition, perhaps  enough  to  equip  50  bat- 
talions, will  be  used  to  kill  AmericEms;  none 
of  the  rice,  enough  to  feed  6,000  enemy  troops 
for  a  year,  will  be  vised  by  the  Communists. 

Everyone  has  had  a  good  laugh  at  Vice 
President  Agnew's  captured  North  Vietnam- 
ese laundry.  But  anyone  who  regrets  the 
seizure  of  these  North  Vietnamese  supplies 
can  only  be  disinterested  In  the  shortening 
of  the  war  and  a  reduction  In  American  cas- 
ualties. 

The  early  onset  of  the  monsoon  season, 
the  brevity  of  the  campaign,  the  smaUness 
(36,000)  of  the  allied  force  Involved,  the 
shortage  of  trucks  and  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  road  net  may  make  It  difficult  to  remove 
much  of  the  booty.  Which  Is  a  pity:  Some 
of  it  would  have  made  an  interesting  exhibit 


on  the  EUlpee,  where  the  debate  (If  such 
It  can  be  termed)  on  the  merits  of  the 
Cambodian  campaign  took  place  last  week- 
end. But  at  least  the  captured  materiel  can 
be  destroyed,  and  thus  permanently  denied 
to  the  enemy. 

There  may  be  pressure  on  the  President, 
because  of  the  apparent  success  of  the  in- 
cursions, to  extend  the  limits  of  the  dura- 
tion and  depth  of  the  thmsts.  But  having 
set  such  limits,  Mr.  Nixon  certainly  should 
abide  by  them. 

Terrible  as  It  Is  to  say  It  about  any  Amer- 
ican, one  has  the  feeling  that  certain  of 
the  President's  critics  would  rather  aee  the 
campaign  fail  than  have  their  own  dire 
prophesies  disproved.  That  Is  Just  how  ir- 
rational attitudes  toward  the  Southeast 
Asian  question  have  become. 

Insofar  as  the  mass  of  Americans  are  con- 
cerned, however,  a  successful  Cambodian 
campaign  coupled  with  further  reductions 
in  the  number  of  Americans  in  Indochina, 
Is  what  matters.  Mr.  Nixon's  personal  po- 
litical future  Is  of  considerably  less  concern 
to  us  than  the  safety  of  the  remaining  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rational  foreign  policy. 

In  this  Instance,  however,  broad  national 
goals  are  Inextricably  linked  with  the  nar- 
rower question  of  partisan  politics.  If  all 
continues  to  go  well  In  Cambodia,  it  could 
be  a  lovely  autumn  for  the  Republicans. 

[From  the  Washington  DaUy  News] 
Floundering  in  Congkess 

Whatever  anyone  may  think  of  UjS.  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam — 

Whatever  anyone  may  think  of  the  way 
the  war  has  been  conducted  by  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Administration,  or  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Administration — 

One  thing  Is  clear: 

Nobody  has  any  fool  proof  Idea  of  how  to 
get  out  of  It.  Even  some  in  Congress  who 
have  been  demanding  the  VS.  pull  o\rt,  now, 
seem  to  have  no  notion  of  how  to  do  this 
gracefully,  without  absolute  surrender,  with- 
out Important  and  possibly  crucial  diplo- 
matic or  military  consequences. 

The  most  vocal  of  these  antl  war  poli- 
ticians are  Just  against  whatever  is  being 
done,  whether  it  was  the  last  administra- 
tion or  this  one. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  this  group 
has  Just  been  defeated  on  proposals  which 
well  could  have  dangerously  crippled  our 
armed  forces  and  quite  possibly  have  coet  the 
lives  of  many  Americans. 

On  a  bill  to  authorize  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  buy  (20.2  billion  In  military  equip- 
ment, the  House  voted  down  feverish  at- 
tempts to  bar  U.S.  troops  entirely  from  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  Thailand,  to  cut  off  all  aid 
funds  for  Vietnamese  forces,  and  a  series  of 
similar  amendments.  The  House  also  re- 
jected proposals  to  make  deep  cuts  in  ap- 
propriations for  antisubmarine  aircraft, 
naval  vessels  and  military  research. 

Legislation  with  the  same  aims  Is  sched- 
uled for  a  vote  In  the  Senate  this  week. 

In  the  frustration  of  not  having  any  work- 
able answers  for  withdrawing  from  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  senators  are  proposing  to  take 
It  out  on  the  armed  forces,  by  withholding 
funds  needed  by  the  flghtlng  units  In  Indo- 
china. This  could  be  suicidal. 

After  years  of  lavishing  money  on  the 
military,  sometimes  even  exceeding  presi- 
dential requests,  many  In  Congress  now  are 
slashing  out  almost  hysterically  at  mlUtary 
appropriations. 

Ther*  Is  nothing  sacred  about  military 
appropriations.  The  Pentagon  Is  Just  as  ac- 
countable to  the  taxpayers  as  any  branch  of 
the  government.  Every  dollar  should  be  made 
to  stand  up  and  fight.  And  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  see  that  the  sums  it  appropri- 
ates are  well  spent. 
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But  iil»sh«8  which  jeop»rdti  the  security 
<rf  the  country  cannot  be  condloned.  There  \a 
more  than  Vietnam  involved   '  ""'"  '** 

fense  poeture  Is  concerned. 

Moreover,  the  propoeals  d^eated  In  the 
House  would  have  tied  the 
troop*  In  Indochina,  reduced 
crlUcAlly  Unpaired  their  ability  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  perhaps  eveti  disrupted  the 
withdrawal  program  laid  out  by  President 
Nlzon. 

When  the  Senate  comes  to  tl  lese  questions. 
It  should  lay  aside  Its  emotlonp  and  political 
venom,  and  decide  on  the  bails  of  practical 
judgment  and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our 
troops. 


stand  that  It  Is  easy  to  make  assump- 
tions based  upon  the  best  judgment  we 
have,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  precisely  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  did.  In  this  instance,  an  assump- 
tion he  made— and  he  did.  I  underscore, 
use  the  word  "probably.*  and  did  not  say 
categorically  this  was  true — does,  I  think, 
underscore  the  fact  that  what  was  said 
does  not — despite,  I  am  certain,  his  firm 
believe  that  It  was  probably  true — hap- 
pen to  be  the  case 

I  know  that  he  would  be  as  eager  as 
I  am  to  have  the  Record  set  straight. 


ESCALATION  IN  INEOCHINA 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  earUer 
In  the  day  I  asked  If  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend  from  ^outh  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovKRN^  might  be  toresent  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time,  in  ^rder  that  he 
could  hear  the  remarks  I  *m  now  about 
to  make.  Because  of  conflicts  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  had.  We  was  unable 
to  be  here,  but  he  asked  that  I  proceed 
ansrway.  I 

I  refer,  therefore,  in  conformity  with 
my  conversation  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  to  page  148l2  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  Monday,  May  11. 
I  quote  from  the  words  ofl  Senator  Mc- 
GtovERN  in  the  second  coluiin,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down: 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Prealdent,  thkit  every  time  a 
village  Uke  that  U  destroyed  In  Southeast 
Asia — and  they  have  been  d^troyed  by  the 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands — we  lose 
another  step  In  this  great  ^ruggle  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  peoale  of  Southeast 
Asia.  J 

I  cannot  ever  get  out  oil  my  mind  the 
picture  of  those  bodies  floating  down  the 
Uekong  River  2  or  3  weefcs  {ago.  They  were 
not  Communist  bodies.  The;^  were  bodies  of 
citizens  of  Cambodia  who  w«e  killed  by  the 
armed  forces  of  their  own  Icountry— prob- 
ably with  armament  supplied  by  us.  We  did 
not  supply  It  for  that  purpose.  We  suppUed 
It  because  we  thought  that  the  government 
shared  the  same  purposes  we  ido  In  Southeast 
Asia. 


ADJOXJRNMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate — which  I  understand  Is  the 
case — I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  13.  1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
despite  the  conclusions  ihat  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota  has  reached, 
the  facts  are  these:  The  published  photo- 
graphs of  the  bodies  in  !  the  river  ap- 
peared on  April  12  and  lis  of  this  year. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  R<)n  Ziegler  an- 
nounced that  South  Vietnam  was  ar- 
ranging to  send  a  liimt^  number  of 
Czech  AK-47  guns  to  Cambodian  forces. 
A  week  or  so  later,  the  Starte  Department 
announced  that  the  United  States  was 
"making  arrangements"  j  to  give  them 
M-1  and  M-2  rifles.  ; 

Thus  it  is  clear  we  have  given  no 
aid  to  Sihanouk  since  19^5,  our  Ambas- 
sador and  almost  all  of  the  diplomatic 
mission  left  that  year — sdme  having  left 
before,  and  some  not  until  after. 

Thus  the  bodies  could  not  have  been 
killed  with  weapons  we  ort  our  allies  gave 
to  Cambodian  forces. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  regret  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from:  South  Dakota 
could  not  be  present.  Wl>at  1  have  said 
wiU  appear  In  the  Rccord,  and  I  certainly 
would  wish  to  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  respond,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  I 
think  it  is  important  thajt  we  all  under- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  12. 1970: 

SUFUEMX   COtTBT   OF   THK    UNXITD    STATBS 

Harry  A.  Blt^V""'",  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

In  th«  Air  Porcx 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapters  35  and  837.  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  general 

Brtg.   Gen.   Charles  W.   Sweeney.   011-16- 
8121PO.  Massachusetts  Air  National  Guard. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  W.  Carter.  XXX-XX-XXXXPO, 
Tennessee  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  William  H.  Pendleton,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
California  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Robert  8.  Peterson,  15»-ia-300aPG, 
BflnnesoU  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  George  H.  Taylor,  62a-18-7181FG,  Utah 
Air  National  Guard. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  to  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapters  35  and  837, 
title  10,  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve.  

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Murray,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen  WendeU  B.  SeU.  651-14-1 168FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  H.  Spink,  Jr.,  4»*-07- 
7108FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 


To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Stuart  O.  Haynsworth,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  H.  Hutchinson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Ralph  M.  Lain.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve.  _, 

Col.  Vorley  M.  Rexroad.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve.  __^ 

Col.  Benton  C.  ToUey,  Jr.,  224-18-82I7PV. 

Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.    David   Waxman,    184-0»-49»8FV.   Air 

Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Alfr«l  J.  Wood.  Jr..  187-ia-3626FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  tha 


retired  Ust  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  89«a.  UUe  10. 

of  the  United  SUtes  Code :  

Lt  Gen.  Lewis  L.  MundeU,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 

Force. 

In  th*  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Ust  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Earle  Ollmore  Wheeler.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 

U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer,  under  tne 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Unportance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  James  WUllam  Sutherland.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,    Army    of    the    United    States 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army) . 
In  thi  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  ClUef  of  Naval  Operation* 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  with  the 
rank  of  admiral  while  so  serving,  pursuant 
to  title  10.  United  States  Code.  secUon  6081. 

Rear  Adm.  Jerome  H.  King,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  whUo  so 
serving. 

In  thx  Mamn«  Corps 

Maj.  Gen.  WUllam  K.  Jones  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Raymond  G.  DavU.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  having 
been  designated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  mie  10.  United  Stotes  Code,  section 
5232  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while 
so  serving. 

In  thi  Air  Force 
The  nomlnaUons  beginning  Maclyn  Ab- 
bott, to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Robert  E.  Cann,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Apr.  16,  1970. 

In  thr  Armt 
The  nomlnaUons  beginning  David  A. 
Clarke,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Stephen 
C.  Rasmussen.  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  m  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Apr.  27.  1970. 

In  thr  Marinr  Coaps 
The  nominations  of  Gary  L.  Goff.  to  be  2d 
Ueutenant.  and  Patrick  J.  Glynn,  to  be  2d 
Ueutenant.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Apr.  13.  1970; 

The  nominations  beginning  Kenneth 
Charles  Allison.  Jr..  to  be  2d  Ueutenant.  and 
ending  Gregory  C.  CKeUy.  to  be  2d  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Apr.  16.  1970; 

The  nominations  beginning  James  L.  Al- 
Ungham,  to  be  Ist  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Gene  W.  Whltten.  to  be  2d  Ueutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Apr.  18.  1970;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey  H. 
Andrews,  to  be  Ist  lieutenant,  and  ending 
James  C.  Zimmerman,  to  be  Ist  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Apr.  10.  1S70. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfay.  May  12,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Reginald  R.  Ounn,  vicar,  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Church.  Douglas, 
Oa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  creator  of  all  men  and 
sustalner  of  all  life,  who  hast  set  us  in 
the  midst  of  a  changing  and  perplexing 
world,  we  ask  Your  divine  blessing  and 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  upon  the  Members 
of  this  Congress,  to  whom  in  Thy  name 
we  entrust  the  authority  of  Government, 
that,  by  Thy  guidance,  their  actions  may 
be  honorable.  Just,  and  well  pleasing  in 
Thy  sight.  Direct  and  prosper  all  their 
consultations  that  peace,  happiness, 
truth,  and  Justice  may  be  established  in 
our  land.  Save  us  from  all  violence,  dis- 
cord, and  confusion;  from  pride  and 
arrogancy,  and  from  every  evil.  Defend 
our  Uberties  and  fashion  into  one  truly 
united  people  all  those  who  dwell  in  these 
United  States,  that  there  may  be  Justice 
and  peace,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
world.  All  this  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971,  and  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  No. 
3  and  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
No.  4  to  the  bill  H.R.  10106  entitled:  "An 
act  to  revise  the  definition  of  a  'child'  for 
purposes  of  veterans'  benefits  provided  by 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  recognize 
an  adopted  child  as  a  dependent  from  the 
date  of  issuance  of  an  interlocutory 
decree." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  774.  An  act  to  authorize  the  mortgaging 
of  tribal  lands  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion for  certain  purposes; 

S.  2162.  An  act  to  provide  for  special 
packaging  to  protect  chUdren  from  serious 
personal  Injiiry  or  serious  Illness  resulting 
from  handling,  using,  or  ingesting  household 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2991.  An  act  to  extend  the  act  establish- 
ing Federal  agricultural  services  to  Guam. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl)  in  expressing  sorrow  in  the 
death  of  one  of  Iowa's  foremost  citizens, 
the  Honorable  Lloyd  Thurston. 

Mr.  Thurston  served  his  country  well, 
both  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  14  years  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
returned  to  duty  in  World  War  I. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  was  a 
dedicated,  hard-working  public  servant 
who  served  his  district,  State,  and  Nation 
capably  and  with  distinction. 

Mrs.  Gross  Joins  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Louella, 
and  in  expressing  regrets  that  we  could 
not  be  present  for  the  final  rites  on  Sun- 
day, May  10. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
tUl  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sending 
condolences  and  sincere  best  wishes  to 
Louella  Thurston  who  survives  her  hus- 
band. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJR.  9477.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  6564.  An  act  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  the  children; 

H.R.  12858.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  certain  funds  awarded  to  the 
Tllngit  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  by  a 
Judgment  entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
against  the  United  States; 

H.R.  13816.  An  act  to  improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

HJl.  14810.  An  act  to  amend  section  603(3) 
and  section  eo8c(e)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  production  re- 
search under  marketing  agreement  and  order 
programs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
No.  2  to  the  bill  HJl.  10105  entitled:  "An 
act  to  amend  the  National  TrafiBc  and 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LLOYD 
THURSTON 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Lloyd  Thurston,  who  served  with  great 
distinction  in  this  body  for  seven  terms, 
passed  away  in  the  veterans'  hospital  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  this  weekend  and  was 
buried  in  his  hometown  of  Osceola  on 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Thurston's  contributions  to  the 
Nation  were  many.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  enlisted  in  1898  as  a 
private  in  Company  1  of  the  51st  regi- 
ment of  the  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  served  with  this  company  during  the 
Philippine  insurrection  and  was  honor- 
ably discharged  in  1899.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  National  Guard  of  Iowa  from  1902 
to  1906. 

He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Clarke 
County  from  1906  to  1910. 

During  the  First  World  War  he  served 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  Company  C 
of  the  26th  Battalion.  Then  followed  a 
distinguished  political  career  which  saw 
him  serve  as  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  for  4  years.  He  was  elected  to  the 
69th  and  to  the  six  succeeding  Con- 
gresses. Since  that  time  he  practiced 
law  in  his  home  county,  Clarke  County, 
Iowa. 

Perhaps  with  all  of  these  impressive 
commendations  it  might  still  be  said  that 
Lloyd  Thurston's  great  contributions 
were  as  a  fine  Christian  gentleman,  a 
wonderful  neighbor,  and  a  friend  who  did 
serve  his  community  up  to  the  time  oX 
his  final  Illness. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


REV.  REGINALD  R.  GUNN 

(Mr.  STUCJKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  the 
Reverend  Reginald  R.  Gunn,  vicar  of  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Church  in  Douglas. 
Ga.,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
want  to  thank  Reverend  Ounn  for  his 
inspiring  words  to  us  today. 

Reverend  Gunn  was  bom  and  raised 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  1962  with  majors  in  philosophy  and 
religion.  He  attended  Seabury-Westem 
Theological  Seminary  in  Evanston.  111., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1965.  Rev- 
erend Gunn  served  as  chaplain  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Hospitals  in 
Minneapolis  during  the  summer  of  1963. 

We  are  happy  and  proud  that  he  re- 
turned to  Georgia  where  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Albert  R.  Stuart, 
bishop  of  Georgia  in  May  1965.  Reverend 
Gunn  became  vicar  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Cochran,  St.  Peter's  in  Eastman,  and  St. 
Luke's  in  Hawkinsvllle.  He  is  presently 
vicar  of  St.  Andrew's. 

In  addition  to  his  service  to  the  church 
we  are  all  proud  of  Reverend  Gunn's 
service  to  his  community.  He  has  served 
on  the  welfare  director's  board  in  Bleck- 
ley County  since  1967.  He  is  a  group  ther- 
apist at  Coffee  Coimty  Alcoholic  and 
Drug  Treatment  Center. 

Reverend  Gunn  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Mary  Lee  Ackerm&n  of  Atlanta. 
They  have  two  chlldlren,  Richard  Stuart 
and  Heather  Luise. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR 

Mr.  BOLLING.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
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consideration  of  the  Senatd  bill  tS.  3778) 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Kaysinger 
Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir  Osage  River 
Basin,  Mo.,  to  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mo. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlerqan  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  biU  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3778 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senaf 
Representativet    of    the 
America   in   Congress   assem))led 
Kaysinger  BluS   Dam   and 
River    Basin.    Missouri, 
Flood    Contxal    Act    approve< , 
1954    (Public   Law   83-780) 
be  known  as  the  Harry  S. 
Reservoir,    and    any    law, 
ment.   or   record    of   the 
which  such  project  Is 
to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to 
der  and  by  the  luune  of 
Dam  and  Reservoir". 


and  Home  of 

States    of 

That   the 

Heservolr.  Osage 

by    the 

September    3. 

shall    hereafter 

Dam  and 

atlon,   docu- 

Uiiited   States   in 

design  ited  or  referred 

s  ich  project  un- 

Hi  irrv  S.  Truman 


C/n  Ited 


auti  orlzed 


Trim  an 


rei  [ulB 


Speaki  ;r, 


;moi;t 


former 


nd 


as 


Mr.    HALX..    Mr 
House  of  Representatives 
legislation  to  rename  the 
Dam  and  Reservoir  locate|d 
after  one  of  our  State's 
izens.  Harry  S.  Truman.  I 
body  wUl  see  fit  to  give 
action  a  resounding  vote 
use  the  word  "unusual."  foi 
edge  at  least,  it  is  not  the 
honor  our  illustrious 
while  they  are  still  among 

It  goes  without  saying 
Harry  S.  Tnmian,  was  not 
He  was  in  fact,  the  very 
American  eagle  which  c 
claw  the  olive  branches  a 
a  sheaf  of  arrows. 

Most  recently.  I  served 
man  of  a  special  event 
tribute  to  the  former 
eve  of  his  86th  birthday 
produced  in  Kansas  City 
•Em  Hell  Harry."  This 
vivid  detail  the  turbulent 
'Pair  Deal"  and  permlttel 
once  again  the  momentoa* 
actions  which  were  to 
from  Missouri."  a  legend  ir 

Kaysinger  Bluff  Dam 
located  not  too  far  from 
Mo.,  where  the  former 
wife  Bess,  now  reside.  I 
more  fitting  way  to  hono^ 
souri's  favorite  sons,  and 
men  th«in  by  renaming 
surrounded   by  the  land 
Harry  S.  Truman  Dam 

I  commend  this 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr. 
privilege  to  be  one  of 
the  Missouri  delegation 
H.R.  17378  to  change  th< 
Kaysinger    Bluff    Dam 
Osage  River  Basin.  Mo. 
S.  Truman  Etam  and 

This  dam  and  reservoir 
largest  in  either  Missouri 
choice  to  rename  this  largp 
the  32d  President  of  the 
Is  a  suitable  one.  There 


legislatijon 
Sp<  aker. 
nine 


and 
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today   the 

has  before  it 

I^ysinger  Bluff 

in  Missouri, 

honored  cit- 

lope  that  this 

"unusual" 

)f  approval.  I 

to  my  knowl- 

custom  to  so 

Presidents 

he  living. 

I  hat  President 

"usual"  man. 

jymbol  of  the 

Iptches  in  one 

In  the  other 


de  signed 
President 


drsma 


mi  ike 


and 


the  coch air- 
to  pay 
on  the 
:t  was  a  play, 
?ntitled  "Give 
offered  in 
years  of  the 
us  to  relive 
decisions  and 
the  "man 
his  own  time. 
Reservoir,  is 
Independence, 
and  his 
think  of  no 
one  of  Mis- 
senior  states- 
of  water, 
he   loved,   the 
Reservoir, 
to  you. 

it  is  m.y 

members  of 

^ho  joined  in 

name  of  the 

Reservoir, 

to  the  Harry 

Mo. 

will  be  the 

Kansas.  The 

reservoir  for 

United  States 

many  rea- 


Presldent 
CJn 


this  body 


and 


Res  ;i-volr. 


ire 


sons  this  is  true.  As  one  of  the  foremost 
reasons,  Mr.  Truman  is  a  Missourian 
first,  last,  and  always.  He  was  bom  in 
Lamar,  Mo.,  spent  his  youth  and  young 
manhood  in  Grandview,  Mo.,  and  most 
of  the  rema  Jider  of  his  life  In  Independ- 
ence, Mo. 

This  great  reservoir  will  be  situated 
just  about  equidistant  between  Lamar 
and  Independence,  northeast  of  Lamar 
and  southeast  of  Independence.  Antoher 
reason  to  rename  this  reservoir  is  that 
Mr.  Truman  has  always  demonstrated 
an  Interest  in  parks  and  recreational 
areas.  Back  in  days  when  he  was  a  judge 
of  the  County  Court  of  Jackson  County, 
Missouri  in  1932,  he  authorized  planning 
for  parks  and  lakes  much  of  which  hsis 
been  carried  into  completion  after  he 
left  the  court  to  become  a  U.S.  Senator. 

As  I  remarked  in  my  eulogy  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  on  the  eve  of  Mr. 
Truman's  birthday,  Thursday  afternoon. 
May  7,  many  things  have  been 
named  for  Mr.  Truman  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty and  in  Missouri.  A  huge  sports  com- 
plex now  under  construction  will  be 
named  after  Mr.  Truman.  Then  in  Inde- 
pendence, there  is  the  Truman  High 
School.  It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested 
that  the  new  international  airport  to 
serve  the  Kansas  City  area  be  named  for 
Mr.  Truman. 

As  a  member  of  the  coimty  court  of 
Jackson  Coimty,  Mo.,  early  in  1949,  after 
Mr.  Truman  had  been  elected  President 
in  his  own  right.  In  November  1948  it 
was  my  privilege  to  offer  a  resolution 
which  resulted  in  an  order  of  that  court 
that  15th  Street  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
and  Van  Horn  Road  in  Jackson  County, 
Mo.,  both  be  renamed  Truman  Road. 
Today  this  road,  carrying  his  name,  is 
one  of  the  principal  east-west  thorough- 
fares or  arteries  of  traflSc,  in  the  Kansas 
City-Independence  area. 

Back  in  those  days  I  knew  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's reluctance  to  have  engineering 
projects,  schools  or  boulevards  named 
after  him.  It  Is  my  opinion  he  prefers 
today  that  nothing  more  be  renamed  in 
his  honor  during  his  lifetime.  However, 
there  is  ample  precedent  for  naming  a 
great  engineering  project  after  a  living 
President.  In  1930  the  giant  dam  on  the 
Colorado  River  was  namsd  for  President 
Herbert  Hoover  j?hile  he  was  still  in  the 
White  House,  due  to  his  efforts  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  Commerce,  which  led 
to  the  building  of  that  important  project. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  act  either  ahead 
of  the  Senate,  or  at  least  on  the  same 
day  of  the  Senate  action  in  this  renam- 
ing of  Truman  Reservoir.  In  order  to 
expedite  action  the  dean  of  our  Missouri 
delegation,  Mr.  Bollinc.  today  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  S.  3778.  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  May  7. 

Por  my  part  I  would  have  preferred 
to  have  introduced  my  own  separate 
bill.  I  mention  this  because  it  is  my  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  represent  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  city  of  Independ- 
ence, in  which  the  man  of  Independence 
makes  his  home.  Moreover,  in  a  rather 


unique  situation  it  is  also  my  privilege 
to  represent  the  entire  area  in  which 
the  Kaysinger  Reservoir,  now  being  re- 
named the  Truman  Reservoir,  is  located. 
Finally,  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  our 
district  is  Barton  County.  The  county 
seat  of  that  county  is  Lamar.  Mo.,  which 
is  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Truman. 

But  after  conferring  with  the  dean  of 
our  delegation,  Mr.  Bolling.  we  all  agreed 
it  was  only  fair  that  participation  in  this 
bill  to  rename  Kaysinger  as  the  Truman 
Reservoir  should  be  shared  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Missouri  delegation.  Every 
single  member  of  our  Missouri  delegation 
loves  the  former  President,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  it  was  considered 
appropriate  that  the  entire  delegation 
join  in  one  single  bill,  which  was  H.R. 
17378. 

Truman  Reservoir  is  an  appropriate 
name.  Mr.  Tnunan  deserves  the  honor 
of  this  major  outdoor  improvement  being 
named  after  him.  It  will  be  a  memorial 
which  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Missourians  and  others  will  visit  for 
recreation  and  pleasure  in  the  years  to 
come.  It  is  a  privilege  to  represent  Mr. 
Truman  in  the  Congress.  It  is  an  equally 
enjoyable  privilege  to  join  in  renaming 
Kaysinger  the  Truman  Reservoir. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  now  speaking,  be 
allowed  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COM- 
MERCE, THE  JUDICIARY.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  on  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object;  when  Is  it  proposed 
to  call  up  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon? 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  is  it  proposed  to 
call  up  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am 
awaiting  instructions.  I  thought  we  were 
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going  to  call  the  bill  up  either  Thurs- 
day or  Friday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS,  POLICE- 
MEN. AND  FIREMEN 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
whereby  the  bill  <H.R.  17138)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Colmnbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968,  and  the 


District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1955  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed  and  laid  on  the  table  be 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  engrossed  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  engrossed  bill  as 
follows: 


H.R.  17138 


Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE   I — SALARY   INCREASES   FOR   DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN 

STC.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  Amendment*  of  1970". 

Sec.  102.  Section  101  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-823)  1«  amended  to 
read  ae  follows: 

"Skc.  101.  The  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  foUowmg 
schedule  of  rates: 


Salary  class  and  title 


Class  1: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  private. 
Police  pfivate. 

Subclass  (b) 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician. 
Plainclothesman. 
station  clerk. 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Horseinounted  officer. 
Class  2: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  inspector. 

Subclass  (b) 

Fire  inspector  assigned  as: 
Technician. 

Class  3... 

Assistant  marine  en^inaer. 
Assistant  pilot 
Detective. 
Class  4: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  sergeant. 
Police  sergeant. 

Subclass  (b). 

Detective  sergeant. 

Subclass  (c) 

Police  sergeant  assigned  as— 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Hofse  mounted  officer. 

Class  5 

Fire  lieutenant. 
Police  lieutenant. 

Class  6 

Marine  engineer. 
Pilot. 

Class? 

Captain. 

Class 8 

Battalion  fire  chief. 
Police  inspector. 

Class  9 

Deputy  fire  chief. 
Deputy  chief  of  police. 

Class  l6 .--   

Assistant  chief  of  police. 
Assistant  fire  chief.  .,.     ,,        „  ,■ 

Commandin?  officer  of  the  White  House  Police, 
Commanding  oificer  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

Class  11 

Fire  chief 
Chief  of  police. 


SALARY  SCHEDULE 

Service  step 

Longevity  step 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

A 

B 

C 

J8.503 

W,755 

9.350 

$9,180 
9,775 

$9,605 
10.200 

$10,285 
10,880 

$10,965 
11,560 

$11,390 
11,985 

$11,815 
12,410 

$12,240 

9,095 

12,835 

9.775 
10,370 

10.625 


11.475 


10.340 
10.935 

11.155 
12.050 


10.905 
11,500 

11,685 


12.625 


11.470 
12.065 


12.215  ..-.™. 


13.200 


11,900 

12,495 

13,090 

13,685 

12,070 

12.645 

13.220 

13.795 

13,300 

13.965 

14,630 

15.295 

14.550 

15.280 

16, 010 

16,740 

15,800 

16.590 

17.380 

18,170 

18.500 

19.425 

20,350 

21,275 

21.500 

22.575 

23,650 

24,725 

23.800 

24.990 

26.480 

27,370 

12,035 
12,630 

12. 745 


13,775 

14. 280 
14.370 

15.960 

17,470 

18.960 
22.200 

25,800 

29.750 


12.600 
13, 195 

13.275 


14,350 

14,875 
14.945 

16,625  . 

18,200  . 

19,750  . 
23, 125  . 

26.875 

29.750 


13,165 

13,760 

13,805 


14,925 

15. 470 
15.520 


28,500 


29.925 


31.350 


32,775 


Sec.  103.  The  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  officers  and  members  to  whom  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  102  of  this  title  ap- 
ply shall  be  adjusted  as  follows:  E.ich  officer 
and  member  receiving  basic  compensation 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service  or 
longevity  rates  of  a  salary  class  or  subclass 
in  the  salary  schedule  in  section  101  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  shall  receive  a  rate  of 
basic  compensation  at  the  corresponding 
scheduled  ser\'lce  or  longevity  step  in  effect 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
except  that: 


(1)  Each  officer  or  member  who  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
was  assigned  as  technician  I  or  plainclothes- 
man in  subclass  (b)  of  salary  class  1  or  as 
technician  II,  station  clerk,  or  motorcycle 
officer  in  subclass  (c)  of  salary  class  1  shall 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  be  assigned 
as  and  receive  basic  compensation  as  tech- 
nician, plalnsclothesman.  station  clerk  or 
motorcycle  officer  m  subclass  (b)  of  salary 
class  1  at  the  service  step  or  longevity  step 
In  subclass  (b)  corresponding  to  that  service 
step  or  longevity  step  In  which  he  was  serv- 
ing immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  title. 


(2t  Each  officer  or  member  who  inome- 
dlately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
was  serving  as  a  fire  inspector  assigned  as 
technician  I  or  technician  U  in  subclass  (b) 
or  (ci  of  salary  class  2  shall,  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  tlUe.  be  placed  and  receive 
basic  compensation  as  fire  inspector  assigned 
as  t«chniclan  in  subclass  (b)  of  salary  class 
2  at  the  service  step  or  longevity  step  In  sub- 
class (b)  correspondmg  to  that  service  step 
or  longevity  step  \n  which  he  was  serving  Un- 
mediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(3)    Each  officer  or  member  who  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
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was  serving  In  subclass  (b)  (f  salary  class  9 
shall,  on  the  eSecUve  date  ^I  this  Utle,  be 
placed  In  and  receive  basic  compensation  In 
salary  class  10  at  the  service  step  or  longevity 
step  corresponding  to  that  service  step  or 
longevity  step  In  which  he  uas  serving  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(4)  The  Fire  Chief  and  Chief  of  PoUce 
who  Immediately  prior  to  thje  effective  date 
of  this  title  were  serving  In  \  salary  class  10 
shall,  on  the  effective  date  ^t  this  title,  be 
placed  In  and  receive  basic  compensation  in 
salary  class  11  and  each  sbsjll  be  placed  at 
the  respective  service  step  IE  which  he  was 
serving  Immediately  prior  ts  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

(5)  Each  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  and  Untied  States  Park 
Police  force  who  Is  performing  the  duty  of 
a  dog  handler  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  shall  receive  in  Eiddltlon  to  his 
basic  compensation  an  addlMonal  (595  per 
annum,  except  that  If  a  police  private  Is 
classed  as  technician  In  subcli ss  (b)  of  salary 
class  1  In  the  salary  schedult  In  section  101 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  I'oUce  and  Fire- 
man's Salary  Act  of  1958  solel  r  on  account  of 
bis  duties  as  dog  handler,  s  ich  police  pri- 
vate shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  additional 
compensation  authorized  by  this  paragraph. 

Sec.  104.  Section  303(c)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Plrem<  n's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-829 (c)  )  Is  amended 
by  deleting  ",  (b),  or  (c)"  aid  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  (b)". 

Sec.  105.  The  first  sentence  of  section  304 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  lolice  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  (Di;.  Code,  sec.  4- 
830)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any 
officer  or  member  who  Is  promoted  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  salary  clasii  or  subclass  of 
a  higher  salary  class  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  lowest  schieduled  rate  of 
such  higher  salary  class  or  Subclass  which 
exceeds  his  existing  rate  of  c(>mpensatlon  by 
not  less  than  one  step  Incret^e  of  the  next 
higher  step  of  the  salary  cliiss  or  subclass 
from  which  he  Is  promoted  or  transferred." 

Sec.  106.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3>  of  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
PoUce  and  Firemen's  Salary  A:t  of  1958  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  4-832 (a) )  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Not  more  than  three  succeslve  lon- 
gevity step  Increases  may  be  granted  to  any 
officer  or  member  In  salary  cliksses  1  through 
4,  and  not  more  than  two  successive  lon- 
gevity step  Increases  may  be  granted  to  any 
officer  or  member  In  saUry  classes  6 
through  9. 

"  ( 3 )  In  the  case  of  the  offio  s rs  or  members 
serving  In  salary  classes  other  than  salary 
class  1,  each  longevity  step  ii  crease  shall  be 
equal  to  one  step  Increase  of  :he  salary  class 
or  subclass  of  a  salary  class  In  which  the  offi- 
cer or  member  Is  serving." 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Each  officer  a  ad  member  In 
active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  to  whom  section  103  of  this  title  and 
the  amendment  made  by  section  102  of  this 
title  apply,  who  is  receiving  basic  compen- 
sation at  one  of  the  scheduled  service  or 
longevity  steps  of  a  salary  diss  or  subclass 
other  than  subclass  (a)  or  (b]  of  salary  class 
1,  and  whose  latest  promotion!  has  been  sub- 
sequent to  January  5.  1963,  a^id  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  shall  1 1 )  be  placed 
In  the  service  or  longevity  st^p  of  his  salary 
class  or  subclass  which  provlcies  a  salary  not 
leea  than  the  amount  he  woul0  have  received 
u  a  result  of  sections  102,  103.  and  105  of  this 
title  bad  such  promotion  occutred  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  tit|e.  and  (2)  re- 
ceive the  appropriate  schedul^  rate  of  basic 
compensation  for  such  step  in  the  salary 
class  or  subclass  in  which  he  is  serving. 


(b)  The  rate  of  basic  compensation  re- 
ceived by  any  officer  or  member  under  the 
provisions  of  section  103  of  this  title  and  the 
amendment  made  by  section  102  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  officer  or  member  who  receives 
additional  compensation  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  credited 
with  any  active  service  he  has  rendered  In 
the  service  or  longevity  step  In  which  he  was 
serving  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  for  subsequent  advance- 
ment purposes  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 303  or  section  401,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4- 
829.  sec.  4-832). 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law,  individuals  retired 
from  active  service  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  and  entitled  to  receive  a  pension 
relief  allowance  or  retirement  compensation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Po- 
licemen and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  increase  in  their  pension  relief  allowance 
or  retirement  compensation  by  reason  ol  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

3ec.  108.  All  retired  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  |orce  who  at  any 
time  prior  to  October  1,  19q6,  held  the  rank 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  shall  be  held 
and  considered  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
retirement  benefits  payable  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  to  have  retired  In 
the  rank  of  Assistant  Chief. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title 
only  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
or  of  the  United  States  (including  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  except 
that  such  retroactive  compensation  or  salary 
shall  be  paid  ( 1 )  to  an  officer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  or  the  Execu- 
tive Protection  Service  who  retired  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  began  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  for  services  rendered 
during  such  period,  and  (2)  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subchapter  8  of  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  settlement  of  accounts  of  deceased  em- 
ployees) ,  for  services  rendered  during  the  pe- 
riod t>glnnlng  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  began  on  or  after  January  1, 
1970,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  by  an  officer  or  member  who 
dies  during  such  period. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ices in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved 
from  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  discharged 
from  hospitalization  following  such  training 
and  service,  shall  include  the  period  provided 
by  law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
Individual  to  a  position  In  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Paragraph  3  of  section  102 
of  the  Act  of  November  13,  1966  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  4-823d-l(3) ),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "S"  the  foUowlng:  ",  6,  or". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  pay 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  t^ls  title. 

Sec.  ill.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  indi- 
vidual Is  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (re- 


lating to  Government  employees  group  life 
insurance),  all  changes  in  rates  of  com- 
pensation or  salary  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

Sec  112.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1,  1970. 

TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  POLICE  MAT- 
TERS 

Sec.  201.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  February  28,  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
4-122),  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
trial  board  shall  be  the  exclusive  body  to 
receive,  hear,  and  determine  complaints 
against  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force." 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  uniform  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force,  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  the 
Capitol  Police,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  bear 
a  distinctive  patch  showing  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  case  of 
the  Executive  Protective  Service,  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  In  the  case  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice, and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  All  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
In  which  reference  Is  made  to  the  White 
House  Police  force  are  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "Executive  Protective  Service"  for 
each  such  reference. 

Sec.  204.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  prescribe 
the  area  within  which  officers  and  members 
of  the  MetroiK>lltan  Police  force  and  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia may  reside",  approved  July  25,  1958 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-132a)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "(a)" 
the  following:  "except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection    (b)    of  this  section,": 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  except  as  otherwLse 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section," 
in  the  second  sentence: 

(C)  by  striking  out  "twelve"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five";  and 

(D)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Coltmibia,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  In  Individual  cases  waive  the  require- 
ment that  an  officer  or  member  reside  within 
the  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  metro- 
politan district." 

TITLE  in— SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1970". 

Sec.  302.  The  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1501  et  seq.)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1501)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  salary  schedules 
contained  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
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Salary  class  and  group 


Class  1: 

Superintendent  ot  schools 

Class  2:  __    ^ 

Group  A,  Deputy  superintendent 

Group  B,  Associate  superintendent 

Class  3: 

Assistant  superintendent 

Class  4  

Director,  curriculum. 
Director,  slalt  development. 
Executive  assistant  to  superintendent 
Class  S: 

Group  A,  bachelor  s  degree 

Group  8,  master's  degree 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Chief  examiner. 

Executive  assistants  to  associate  superintend- 
ents. 
Director  ot  food  services. 
Director,  industrial  and  adult  education. 
Executive  assistant  to  Deputy  superintendent 
Class  6: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Level  IV,  principal 

Level  III,  principal 

Level  II,  principal 

Level  I,  principal 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Level  IV,  piiiicipal 

Level  III,  prinapal 

Level  II,  principal 

Level  1,  princiaal 

Group  0,  doctors'  degree 

Level  IV,  principal 

Level  III.  principal - 

Level  II,  principal 

Level  I,  principal 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (ele- 
mentary schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (junior 

and  senior  high  schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (general 

research,  budget,  and  legislation). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  ot  pupil 

personnel  services. 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (indus- 
trial and  adult  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion evening  and  summer  school). 
Director,  elementary  education  (supervision 

and  instruction). 
Director,  health,  physical  education,  athletics. 

and  safety. 
Director,  special  education. 
Principal,  senior  high  school. 
Principal,  junior  high  school. 
Principal,  elementary  school. 
Principal,  vocational  hi;h  school. 
Principal.  Americaniiation  school. 
Principal,  boys'  junior-senior  high  school 
Principal,  Capitol  Page  School. 
Principal,  health  school. 
Principal,  laboratory  school.  * 

Principal,  veterans'  higli  school. 
Ctass7: 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30 credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree --.- 

Supervising  director,  elementary  education 

(supervision  and  instruction). 
Supervising  director,  audicvisual  instruction. 
Supervising   director,    adult   education   and 

summer  school. 
Supervising  director,  subject  field. 
Supervising  director,  reading  clinic. 
Supervising  director,  athletics. 
Director,  school  attendance. 
Supervising  director,  curriculum. 
Director,  elementary  education. 
Director,  elementary  education  (administrs- 
tion). 
Class  8: 

Group  8,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Statistical  analyst. 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  lunior  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  elementary  school. 
Assistant  principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  Americanization  school. 
Assistant  principal,  healtli  school. 
Class  9: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  defree 

Assistant  director,  food  services. 
Class  10: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Assistant  director,  audiovisual  instruction. 
Assistant  director,  subject  field. 
Assistant  director,  adult  education  and  sum- 
mer school. 
Supervisor,  elementary  education. 


»5,000 


31,000.. 
29.000.. 

22,190 
19,480 


17.600 
18,380 
18,  770 
19, 160 


17,860 
17,860 
17,345 
16.830 
16,315 
18,250 
18,250 
17,  735 
17,220 
16,705 
18.640 
18,640 
18,125 
17.610 
17,095 


16,205 
16,595 
16,985 


14.800 
15,190 

15,580 


13,880 
14^660 

isloso 

15,440 


14,095 
14,485 
14.875 


J22,720 
19,940 


18,040 
18,820 
19,210 
19,600 


18.  285 
18, 285 
17,  770 
17,255 
16,740 
18,675 
18,675 
18, 160 
17,645 
17,130 
19,065 
19,065 
18,550 
18,035 
17,520 


16,595 
16,985 
17,375 


15, 175 
15,565 
15,955 


14,240 
15,020 
15,410 
15,800 


14,445 
14,835 
15.225 


Service  step 


$23,250 
20,400 


184.80 
19.260 
19,650 
20,040 


18.710 
18,710 
18. 195 
17.680 
17,165 
19,100 
19.100 
18,585 
18, 070 
17,  555 
19, 490 
19,490 
18,975 
18,460 
17,945 


16,985 
17, 375 
17, 765 


15,550 
15,940 
16,330 


14,600 
15,380 
15,770 
16,160 


14,795 
15,185 
15,575 


$23,780 
20,860 


18,920 
19,700 
20,090 
20,480 


19, 135 

19, 135 

18,620 

18.105 

17,590 

19,  525 

19,525 

19, 010 

18,495 

17,980 

19,915 

19,915 

19.400 

18,885 

18,370 


17.375 
17,765 
18, 155 


15,925 
16, 315 
16,705 


14,960 
15,740 
16,130 
16.520 


15,145 
15,535 
15,925 


$24, 310 
21,320 


19,360 
2a  140 
20,530 
20,920 


19,560 
19,560 
19.045 
18, 530 
18,015 
19,950 
19,950 
19,435 
18, 920 
18,405 
20.340 
20,340 
19, 825 
19.310 
18,795 


17,765 
18. 155 
18.545 


16,300 
16,690 
17,080 


15.320 
16,100 
16,490 
16,880 


15,495 
15,885 
16,275 


$24,840 
21,780 


19,800 
20,580 
20,970 
21,360 


18. 155 
18,545 
18,935 


16.675 
17,065 
17,455 


15,680 
16,460 
16,850 
17, 240 


15,845 
16,235 
16,625 


$25, 370 
22,240 


20,240 
21.020 
21,410 
21,800 


19,985 

20,410 

19. 985   . 

20,410 

19,470 

19.895 

18,955 

19.380 

18,440 

18,865 

20.  375 

20,800 

20,  375 

20,800 

19,860 

20,285 

19,345 

19,  770 

18,830 

19,255 

20,  765 

21,190 

20,  765 

21,190 

20,250 

20,675 

19,  735 

20, 160 

19,220 

19,645 

18,545 
18.935 
19,325 


16,040 
16,820 
17,210 
17,600 


16, 195 
16.585 
16,975 


$25,900 
22.700 


20,680 
21,460 
21,850 
22.240 


20,835 
20. 835 
20, 320 
19.805 
19,290 
21,225 
21,225 
20,710 
20,195 
19,680 
21.615 
21,615 
21,100 
20,585 
20,070 


18,935 
19,325 
19, 715 


16,400 
17,180 
17, 570 
17,960 


16.545 
16.935 
17,325 


$26,430 
23,160 


21, 120 
21,900 
22,290 
22,680 


21,260 
21,260 
20, 745 
20,230 
19,715 
21,650 
21,650 
21, 135 
20,620 
20,105 
22,040 
22,040 
21,525 
21,010 
20.495 


19,325 
19,715 
20.105 


17,050 

17,425 

17,800 

17,440 

17,815 

18,190 

17.830 

18,205 

18.580 

16.760 
17,540 
17,930 
18.320 


16,895 
17,285 
17,675 
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Salary  class  and  (roup 


Class  II: 

Group  B.  master  s  oegte*. 

Group  C.  master's  dfgree  plus  30  cred  I 

Group  0.  dxtor's  degree  . 

Assista.nt  director,  practical  nursi 
Class  12: 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C.  master's  aegree  plus  30 credi 
Group  0.  lector's  degree^.. 

Chief  attendance  officer. 

Clinical  psychologlsl. 
Class  13: 

Group  B,  naster's  degree. . . 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credi  I 

Group  0,  doctor's  degree 

Psychiatric  social  worker. 


N 


Salary  class  and  group 


hours. 


Group  A.  bachelor's  degree — 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30cred|t 
Group  D.  doctor's  degree — 

Coordinator  ol  practical  nursing. 

Census  supervisor. 
Class  15: 

Group  A.  baclMlor's  degree 

Group  A-1,  bachelor's  degree  plus  15  |r«dit  hours 

Group  3,  master's  degree 

Grouo  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  crec 
Group  0.  master's  degree  plus  60  crepit 
doctor's  degree 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Attendance  officer. 

Child  labor  inspectors. 

Counselor,  placement 

Counselor,  elementary  and  secon<^ry 

Librarian,  elementary  and  seconi 

Research  assistant 

School  social  worker. 

Speech  correctionist 

School  psychologist 


id  iry 


r  ^ad 


hours 


(3)   Section   2(c)(2)    (D.C 
1511(c)  (2>)   la  amended  to 

"(2)   The  terms  'plus  fljtee  a 
and    "plus    thirty    credit 
equivalent  of  not  '.ess  than 
semester  hours  beyond  the 
or  thirty  graduate  semester 
master's  degree  as  the  case 
demlc.    vocational,    or  ' 

representing  a  definite 
satisfactory   to    the   Board, 
the  case  of  a  shop  teacher  In 
education    program    the    f.' 
semester  hours  need  not  be 
hours.  Graduate  credit  hour 
which  were  earned  prior  to 
ter's   degree   n-iSy    be   applied 
such    thirty   credit   hours, 
sixty  credit  hours'  means  t 
not  less  than  sixty  graduate 
m    academic,     vocational, 
courses  t>eyond  a  master's 
Ing  a  definite  educational 
tory  to  the  Board,  except 
a  shop  teacher  In  the 
program  the  slrcty  semester 
be  graduate  semester  hours, 
hours  beyond  thirty  which 
to  obtaining  a  master's  degrci 
In  computing  such  sixty  creqit 

(3)   Section  3    iD.C.  Code, 
amended  by — 

(A)  strllcing   out   "For" 
Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
section  (b).  for": 

(B)  Insertir.g  immediately 
each  time  it  appears  "or  sa 

(C)  by  Inserting  at  the 
following  new  subsection : 

(bl  The  Board  of  Education 
a  permanent  status  any 
ployee  in  salary  cla.ss  15  hav 


ful  y 

lug 
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Service  step 


hours. 


houra. 


iKHin... 


$13,670 
14,060 
14,450 

13.200 
13,590 
13,980 


12,0>0 
12,470 
12,860 


$14,005 
14.395 
14,  785 


13,  525 
13,915 
14,305 


12,456 
12.855 
13,245 


$14, 340 
14,730 
15, 120 

$14,675 
15.065 
15.445 

$15,010 
15.400 
15,790 

$15,345 
15.  735 
16.125 

$15,680 
16.  070 
16,460 

$16,015 
16.405 
16,  795 

$16, 350 
16,  740 
17,130 

13.850 
14. 240 
14,630 

14,175 
14,565 
14,955 

14.500 
14. 890 
15,280 

14.825 
15.215 
15,605 

15.150 
15,540 
15,930 

15.475 
15.865 
16,255 

15,800 
16, 190 
16.580 

12.850 
13.240 
13,630 

13.235 
13,625 
14,015 

13,620 
14.010 
14,400 

14.005 
14.395 
14,  785 

14,  390 
14,  780 
15, 170 

14, 775 
15, 165 
15,555 

15. 160 
15,550 
15,940 

Service  step 


IC 


11 


12 


13 


Lon- 
gevity 
stepY 


hours 

hours  or 


$9,250 
10. 030 
10. 420 
10.810 


7.800 
8.190 
8.580 
8.970 


schools, 
schools. 


Code,  sec.  31- 

as  follovi-s: 
credit  hours' 
mean    the 
1  fteen  graduate 
lor'.s  degree 
hiurs  beyond  the 
icay  be  in  aca- 
courses. 
program 
•xcept    that    in 
the  vocational 
eeu    cr    thirty 
e  semester 
beyond  thirty 
o^t&liung  a  mas- 
in   computing 
term    "plus 
equivalent  cf 
semester  hours 
professional 
represent - 
satisfac- 
in  the  case  cf 
education 
[lours  need  not 
rraduate  credit 
etuiied  prior 
may  be  applied 
hours." 
bee.  31-1512)   is 


profes  sional 
educarional 


gr  iduat 


':'he 
th! 

£ 

ir 
de  jree. 
pi  Qgram 
thflt 
vocat  onal 


w  (re  ' 


a  id  inserting  Ir 
I  rovided  In  sub- 
after  "position" 
ary  class";  and 
I  nd  thereof  the 


may  place  in 
qualified  em- 
three  cr  more 


$9  660  $10,070  $10,480  $10,890  $11,300  $11,710  $12,120  $12,530  $12,940  $13,350  $3,760  $4,170 

11440  10  850  11260  11.670  12.080  12.490  12.900  13.310  13.720  14.130  4  540  14  950 

10  830  1240  1650  12  060  12  470  12,880  13.290  13.700  14.110  14,520  14.930  15.340 

11220  630  2,040  12  450  12,860  13.270  13,680  14,090  14,500  14,910  15.320  15,730 


8,115 
8.505 
8.965 
9.355 


8.430 
8.820 
9,350 
9.740 


8  745 

9.060 

9,375 

9.760 

10. 145 

10,  530 

10.915 

11,300 

11,685 

12. 070 

$13,000 

9  135 

9.450 

9.765 

10.150 

10,535 

10.920 

11.305 

11,690 

12,075 

12.460 

13.800 

9  735 

10. 120 

10.505 

10.990 

11.475 

11.960 

12.445 

12, 930 

13,415 

13.900 

15.20-3 

10. 125 

10.510 

10.895 

11,380 

11.865 

12.350 

12,835 

13,320 

13,805 

14.290 

15.600 

9. 360   9. 745   10. 130 


10.515   10.900   11.285   11.770   12,255   12,740   13,225   13,710   14,195   14,680   16,100 


years  of  satisfactory  service.  Including  serv- 
ice in  an  educational  system  or  Institution 
of  recognized  standing  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  determined  by  the  Board,  at 
any  time  beginning  one  year  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  probationary  period  of 
such  employee.  Any  employee  appointed  to 
permanent  status  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  considered  an  employee  of  the  Board  on 
p>ermanent  tenure." 

(4)  Section  4  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1521)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4.  Any  employee  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  group  A  of  salary  class  15  who  pos- 
."lesses  a  bachelor's  degree  plus  fifteen  credi; 
hours  shall  be  transferred  in  accordance  with 
--eciion  10^a)  and  (b)  to  group  A-1  of  salary 

(5)  Section  6  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1522)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Whenever  a  teacher  or  school  officer 
is  changed  to  a  lower  salary  class  or  to  a 
lower  level  in  the  same  salary  class  as  in 
the  case  of  school  principals  in  the  public 
schoal  system,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
is  authorized  to  fix  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  provided  for  in  the  salary  class 
or  level  to  which  the  employee  Is  changed 
which  does  not  exceed  his  existing  rate  of 
co.Tipensation,  except  that  if  his  existing 
rate  fails  between  two  service  steps  pro- 
vided in  such  lower  salary  class  or  level  he 
shall  receive  the  higher  of  such  rates:  If 
he  is  receiving  a  rate  of  basic  compensation 
in  excess  cf  the  maximum  rate  provided  In 
such  lower  salary  class  or  level  in  which 
he  is  to  be  placed,  he  will  retain  his  exist- 
ing rate  ol  compensation  and  receive  one- 
half  of  any  future  Increases  granted  his  new 
.salary  class  or  level  until  such  time  as  his 
r."»te  of  ba-^lc  compensation  Is  no  longer  in 


excess  of  the  maximum  rate  provided  in  such 
lower  salary  class  or  level.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  If  such  reduction  to  a  lower 
salary  class  or  level  is  ( 1 )  for  personal  cause. 
(2)  at  the  request  of  such  teacher  or  school 
officer,  (3)  as  a  condition  of  a  previous 
temporary  promotion  to  a  higher  grade,  or 
(4)  because  of  a  reduction  in  force  brought 
about  by  lack  of  funds  or  curtailment  of 
work." 

(6)  Section  6(a)(1)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1531(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  On  July  1  of  each  year,  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers"  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
each  permanent  employee  In  salary  class  15 
who  is  on  service  step  13  and  has  completed 
15  years  of  creditable  service  shall  be  as- 
signed to  longevity  step  Y.  Each  permanent 
employee  In  salary  class  15  who  is  in  longev- 
ity step  X,  on  such  effective  date,  shall  be 
afslgned  to  longevity  step  Y.  In  determin- 
ing years  of  creditable  service  in  salary 
cliKsses  3  through  15  for  placement  on  senice 
steps,  credit  shall  be  given  for  previous  serv- 
ice in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  governing  the  placement  of  employees 
who  are  newly  appointed.  reapf>olnted,  or  re- 
assigned or  who  are  brought  under  this  Act 
In  accordance  vrtth  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(7)  Section  6(b)  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1531 
(b ) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "On  July  1  of  each  year,  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1970.  each  permanent  employee  who  has 
not  reached  the  highest  service  step  for  his 
group,  or,  if  his  salary  class  has  no  group, 
the    highest    service    step    for   such    salary 
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class,  shall  advance  one  such  service  step 
until  he  reaches  the  highest  service  step  for 
such  group  or  salary  class.  However,  the 
Board  of  Education,  on  the  written  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Is  authorized  to  deny  any  such  salary  ad- 
\-ancement  following  any  school  year  In 
which  the  employee  falls  to  receive  a  per- 
formance rating  of  satisfactory  from  his 
superior  officer." 

(8)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  10 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1536  (a)  and  (b)).  re- 
spectively, are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  each  promotion  to 
group  A-1,  group  B,  group  C,  or  group  D 
within  a  salary  class  shall  become  effective — 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  the  regular  Board 
meeting  of  the  twelfth  month  prior  to  the 
date  of  approval  of  promotion  by  the  Board, 
or 

"(2)  on  the  effective  date  of  the  master's 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree  or  on  the  completion  of 
fifteen  credit  hours  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whichever  is  later. 

"(b)  Any  employee  In  a  position  in  a  salary 
class  in  ttie  salary  schedules  in  section  1  of 
this  Act  who  is  promoted  to  group  A-1.  group 
B,  group  C,  or  group  D  of  such  salary  class 
shall  be  placed  in  the  same  numerical  serv- 
ice step  In  his  new  group  which  he  would 
h&ve  occupied  In  the  group  from  which  he 
was  promoted." 

(9)  SecUon  13(a)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1543(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
as  part  of  Its  public  school  system  the  fol- 
lowing: summer  school  programs,  extended 
school  year  programs,  adult  education  pro- 
g^rams,  and  Americanization  •chools.  The  pay 
for  teachers,  officers,  and  other  education 
employees  in  the  summer  school  programs, 
adult  education  school  programs,  and  veter- 
ans' summer  high  school  centers  shall  be 
as  follows: 


Per  period 


Classification 


Step  1     Step  2      Step  3 


Summer  school  (regular): 
Teacher,  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools;  counselor,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary 
schools;  librarian,  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  school 
social  worker;  speech  correc- 
tionist; school  psychologist SS.8d 

Psychiatric  soci.il  worker . .      3.  02 

Clinical  psychologist 8. 2s 

Assistant   principal,   elementary 

and  secondary  school 9.69 

Supervising  director 10  C2 

Principal,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools .10.69 

Veterans'  summer  school  centers: 

Teacher 6.86 

Adult  education  schools: 

Teacher  ..  7.54 

Assistant  principal 10.66 

Principa! 11.76 


$7.61 
8.92 
9.29 

10.77 
11.15 


J«.4? 

9.86 

10.28 

11.92 
12.33 


11.89        13.15 


7.61 


8.42 


8.38 

9.27 

11.85 

13.11 

13.07 

14.46 

(10)  Section  13(d)  (2)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
154a(d)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"monthly"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"semimonthly". 

(11)  Section  14  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1543) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  14.  On  July  1,  1970,  each  employee 
assigned  to  salary  class  15  shall  be  classified 
as  a  teacher  for  payroll  purposes  and  his  an- 
nual salary  shall  be  paid  in  twenty  or 
twenty-four  semimonthly  installments,  at 
the  dlacration  of  such  employee,  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  law.  AU  other  employees 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
have  their  annual  salaries  paid  in  twenty- 


four  semimonthly  installments  in  accordance 
with  existing  law.  Annual  salaries  for  em- 
ployees paid  in  twenty-four  semimonthly 
installments  means  calendar  year  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

Sec.  303.  The  Increase  provided  In  this 
title  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  under  salary  class  l  of  the  salary 
schedule  sball  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  Individuals  employed  in  that  position  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Utle. 

Sbc.  304.  (a)  The  third  paragraph  under 
the  paragraph  beglnnning  with  the  side 
heading  "fob  allowance  to  PRiNcn»ALs:"  un- 
der the  center  heading  "PUBLIC  SCHOOLS." 
In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1908, 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  and  for  other  purposes"  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-609)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
" :  Provided,  That  the  salaries  of  other  teach- 
ers shall  begin  when  they  enter  upon  their 
duties."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  How- 
ever, effective  JvUy  1,  1970,  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees In  salary  class  15  and  such  other  em- 
ployees who  were  paid  on  a  ten-month  basis 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  whose  services  com- 
mence with  the  opening  of  school  and  who 
shall  perform  their  duties,  shall  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  September  and  shsill  be  paid  In 
twenty  semimonthly  Installments,  except 
that  employees  In  salary  class  15  may  elect 
to  be  paid  In  twenty-four  semimonthly  In- 
stallments. The  first  payment  shall  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  or  as  near  that 
date  as  practicable;  and  the  second  payment 
shall  be  made  fifteen  days  thereafter  or  as 
near  that  date  as  practicable.  Subsequent 
payments  shall  be  on  the  first  and  sixteenth 
days  of  the  month  or  as  near  those  date  as 
practicable.  The  salaries  of  other  employees 
in  salary  class  16  shall  begin  when  they  en- 
ter upon  their  duties." 

(b)  The  fourth  paragraph  under  the  para- 
graph beginning  with  the  side  heading  "fob 
ALLOWANCE  TO  pRiNcrPALs:"  Under  the  center 
heading  "PUBLIC  SCHOOLS."  In  the  first 
section  of  such  Act  of  May  26.  1908  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-630),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■Effective  July  1,  1970.  the  following  rules 
for  division  of  time  and  computation  of  pay 
for  services  rendered  are  established:  Com- 
pensations of  all  employees  in  salary  class 
15  and  such  other  employees  who  were  paid 
on  a  ten-month  basis  Immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  amendments  of  1970 
shall  be  paid  In  twenty  semimonthly  Install- 
ments, except  that  employees  in  salary  class 
15  may  elect  to  be  paid  In  twenty-four  semi- 
monthly installments.  In  making  payments 
for  a  fractional  part  of  a  month,  one-flf- 
teenth  of  an  installment  shall  be  the  dally 
rate  of  pay.  For  the  purpose  of  computing 
such  compensation  and  for  computing  time 
for  services  rendered  during  a  fractional  part 
of  a  semimonthly  period  In  connection  with 
the  compensation  of  such  employees,  each 
and  every  semimonthly  period  shall  be  held 
to  consist  of  fiiteen  days,  without  regard  to 
the  actual  number  of  days  in  any  semi- 
monthly period  thus  excluding  the  31st  day 
of  any  calendar  months  from  the  computa- 
tion and  treating  February  as  If  it  actually 
had  thirty  days.  Any  person  entering  the 
service  of  the  schools  during  a  thlrty-one- 
day  month  and  serving  until  the  end  thereof 
shall  be  entitled  to  pay  for  that  month  from 
the  date  of  entry  to  the  30th  day  of  such 
month,  both  days  inclusive:  and  any  person 
entering  such  service  during  the  month  of 
February  and  serving  until  the  end  thereof 


shall  be  entitled  to  one  month's  pay,  less  as 
many  days  thereof  as  there  were  days  elapsed 
prior  to  the  date  of  entry.  For  one  day's  xxn- 
authorlzed  absence  on  the  31st  day  of  any 
calendar  month  one  day's  pay  shall  be  for- 
feited." 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title 
only  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Including  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States)  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  except  that  such 
retroactive  compensation  or  salary  shall  be 
paid  (1)  to  any  employee  covered  in  this 
Act,  who  retired  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  January  1, 1970,  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  for 
services  rendered  during  such  period,  and 
(2)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter VIU  of  chapter  65  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  deceased  employees),  for  services 
rendered  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  January  1.  1970,  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  any 
such  employee  who  dies  during  such  period. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  indi- 
vidual to  a  position  In  or  under  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 

Sec  306.  The  provisions  of  this  Utle  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  January  1. 
1970. 

TITLE  IV— CERTAIN  MATTERS  RELATINO 
TO  THE  ADMINISTRA-nON  OP  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

Sbc.  401.  The  first  section  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-691)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "for  any  purpose"  the  following: 
"authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education". 

Sec  402.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  for- 
mulate within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  policies,  procedxires,  and 
rules  and  regulations  governing  employee- 
management  relations  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  its  employees  and  organiza- 
tions representing  such  employees.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  a  clear  statement  of  the 
rights  of  employees,  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  recognition  of  labor  organizations, 
determination  of  appropriate  units,  consul- 
tation and  negotiation  with  labor  organiza- 
tions, approval  of  agreements,  mediation,  and 
impasse  resolution,  policies  and  practices 
regarding  consultation  wlt^  other  organiza- 
tions and  associations  and  individual  employ- 
ees, and  standards  of  conduct  for  labor  orga- 
nizations. The  policies,  procedures,  and  rules 
and  regulations  so  established  by  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  11491.  dated 
October  28,  1969  (relating  to  labor-manage- 
ment relations  In  the  Federal  service) :  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1959;  and  such  other  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  Government  personnel 
policies  as  may  be  required  by  statute. 

TITLE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE  LAWS 
Sec.  501.  SecUon  3  of  tlUe  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-l567b(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"S«c.  3.  IicposmoN  or  T^x- — In  ^*  c*se 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  19C8,  there  Is  hereby  Imppeed  on  the  tax- 


able Income  of  every  resident  a  tax  deter- 
mined m  accordance  with  the  following 
table : 


"If  the  taxable  Income  Is: 

Not  over  $1.000 

Over  •  1,000  but  not  ovet  92,000. 
Over  »2.000  but  not  over  »3,000-- 
Over  $3,000  but  not  ove»  $5,000.- 
Over  $6,000  but  not  ove»  $8,000-. 
Over  $B.0OO  but  not  over  $12,000. 
Over  $12,000  but  not  ovtr  $17,000- 

Over  $17,000  but  not  ov^r  $25.000 

Over   $25.000 — - 


The  tax  la: 
2<rr  of  the  taxable  Income. 
$20,  plus  3%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
$50,  plus  4%   of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$90.  plus  5%  of  excess  over  $3,000. 
$190,  plus  6%   of  excess  over  $5,000. 
$370.  plus  7%   of  excess  over  $8,000. 
$650,  plus  8^0    of  excess  over  $12,000. 
$1,060,  plus  9%  of  excess  over  $17,000. 
$1,770,  plus  10%  of  excess  over  $26,000.' 


Of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
acknowledge  that  Public  Law  91-230 
contains  this  typographical  error  and 
would  continue  to  administer  Public  Law 
81-815  as  if  the  printed  law  was  6  percent 
rather  than  10  percent. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ct  of  Columbia 
47-2702)    are 

Iter  "wines"  the 
^sumption  other 
re  »ucb  liquors. 

le  by  this  section 
day  of  the  first 


S»c.  50a.  (a)  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  125 

of  the  District  of   Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 

(D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2602)  a4d  paragraph  (3) 

of  section  212  of  the  Dls 

Use  Tax  Act    (DC.   Code. 

each  amended  by  Inserting 

foUowlng:    "for  human 

than  off   the  premises  wh( 

beer,  or  wines  are  sold", 
(b)   The  amendments 

shall  take  effect  on  the , 

month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of 

enactment  of  this  Act. 

TTTLB    VI— PAY    RATE    FOR    THE    COM- 
MANDING GENERAL  OH  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  NATIONAL  GUARD 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  7  o|  the  Act  entlUed 

"An  Act  to  provide  for  thi  organization  of 
the  mllltla  of  the  DUtrtct  w  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  1,  1888 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  39-201).  iM  amended  (1)  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  7.", 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  thej  end  thereof  the 
f  oUo^ng  new  subeections : ; 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  Jn  subsection  (c) , 
any  person  serving  as  the  Commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  Columbia  NaUonal 
Guard  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
minimiiTn  rate  of  basic  pew  for  OS- 16  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  seeUon  5332  of  title 
5  at  the  United  States  cide,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  56  of  such  title.       | 

"(c)  Any  officer  of  tne  Aijned  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who,  while  pervlng  on  active 
duty.  Is  detailed  to  serv^  js  commanding 
general  of  the  District  of  dolumbla  NaUonal 
Guard  shall,  while  so  detailed,  be  entitled  to 
receive  only  the  pay  to  wqlca  he  Is  entitled 
as  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Ptrces." 

(b)  The  paragraph  undet  the  center  head- 
ing "NATIONAL  GUARD"  In  the  first  section 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
Act,  1961  (74  Stat.  25).  Is  $mended  by  sulk- 
ing out  "at  not  to  exceed  $lfl.300  per  annum". 

(c)  Ttxe  amendment  matle  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  fliit  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  oe  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

The  engrossed  bill  w4s  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tabl 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATING  PROCEEDDJGS  ON  S.  2694, 
SALARY     INCREASES     FOR     DIS 
TRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS, 
POLICEMEN,  AND 

Mr,  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani 
mous  consent  that  ihe  proceedings 
whereby  the  House  considered,  amended, 
and  passed  the  bill  of  the  Senate  (S. 
2694 1  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  ot  1958 
and  the  District  of  ColMmbia  Teacher's 
Salary  Act  of  1955  to  Increase  salaries, 
and  for  other  purpose*,  be  vacated  and 
that  further  proceedln{i|B  on  that  bill  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 


TO  FURTHER  AMEND  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  199)  to  further  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows-:-  ^ 

S.J.  Rm^199 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effective  April 
13.  1970.  clause  (A)  in  clause  (1)  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  23. 1950  (Public 
Law  815,  Eighty-first  Congress)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "at  least  10  percentum"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "at  least  6  percentum". 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  199  is  to 
correct  a  typographical  error  in  the  re- 
cently enacted  Public  Law  91-230. 

On  April  1,  1970,  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  514  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate.  On  April  7,  1970,  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  in  the  House.  The 
bill  was  signed  into  law  on  April  13,  1970, 
by  the  President  and  is  Public  Law  91- 
230.  In  the  conference  report  on  page  41 
(H.  Rept.  91-937)  a  change  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  Senate  amendment  was  made 
to  the  eligibility  requirement  under  Pub- 
lic Law  81-815  which  provides  for  school 
construction  in  federally  affected  areas. 
The  conference  report  accurately  re- 
flected the  decision  of  the  conferees  with 
respect  to  the  Senate  amendment.  How- 
ever, in  printing  the  Public  Law  91-230, 
on  page  37.  the  6-percent  minimum  eligi- 
bility was  erroneously  printed  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  as  10  per- 
cent. Indeed,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
never  intended  this  change.  In  fact,  the 
alteration  of  this  figure  was  not  a  con- 
ference issue. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  199  would 
simply  correct  this  typographical  error.  I 
would  hope  that  prior  to  the  enactment 


WALTER  REUTHER,  A  LOSS  TO 
THE  NATION 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  miss  Walter  Reuther. 

We  will  miss  him  this  coming  summer, 
when  h:s  personal  prestige  might  have 
avoided  the  prolonged  strike  that  now 
threatens  the  auto  industry. 

But  more  importantly  than  Walter 
Reuther  the  labor  leader,  we  will  miss 
Walter  Reuther  the  responsible  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Rejecting  the  notion  that 
his  duty  lay  merely  in  fattening  his 
members'  pay  ':Jiecks,  Mr.  Reuther  al- 
ways felt  he  could  best  serve  his  auto 
workers  by  working  to  improve  the  world 
in  which  we  all  live.  He  endorsed  the 
1963  civil  rights  march  when  the  AFL- 
CIO  did  not.  He  expressed  deep  reserva- 
tions about  the  Vietnam  war  when  it  was 
unfashionable  to  do  so.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  consumer  protection  and 
consumer  education.  He  consistently 
worked  to  decrease  international  ten- 
sion and  slow  the  arms  rwe,  suid  he  rec- 
ognized that  the  economic  security  of 
his  members  and  the  country  will  depend 
in  the  long  run  on  our  ability  to  convert 
to  a  peace  economy. 

While  many  labor  leaders  were  becom- 
ing indistinguishable  from  management 
except  by  their  higher  incomes.  Mr. 
Reuther  never  lost  sight  of  the  dangers 
of  selling  one's  soul  to  the  establishment, 
and  that  Is  something  we  might  all  think 
about  occasionally. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  CUTOFF  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  MILITARY  ACTIVI- 
TIES IN  VIETNAM.  CAMBODIA, 
AND  LAOS 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
17  other  Members  of  the  House  and  I 
offered  a  resolution  to  provide  a  funds 
cutoff  for  military  activities  in  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  In  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  or  in  the  absence  of 
other  specific  congressional  authority,  it 
would  provide  for  the  safe  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  aU  \J3.  military  forces 
from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  June  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  annoimce 
that  today  Congressman  Frank  Horton 
became  the  50th  cosponsor  in  the  House, 
and  we  now  have  a  total  of  54  on  the 
list  of  Congressmen  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. 
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The  resolution  is  H.  Res.  1000.  I  hope 
the  people  of  this  country  will  urge  their 
Congressmen  t»  become  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution. 


the    Gen.    Omar   N.    Bradley    Museum 
would  certainly  prove  worth  irldle. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUaENG  AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Although  confronted  with  the  same  fi- 
nancial problems  during  fiscal  year  1969 
that  plagued  public  housing  agmdes 
throughout  the  nation,  the  National  Cap- 
ital Housing  Authority  continued  Its 
search  for  new  ways  to  provide  good 
housing  for  the  kjw  income  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Authority 
made  progress  in  many  areas  toward  in- 
creasing both  the  supply  and  the  utility 
of  public  housing  Details  of  this  progress 
are  reported  in  the  authority's  annual 
report,  which  I  transmit  herewith. 

The  effort  to  provide  a  sound  public 
housing  program  requires  concerted  co- 
operation and  coordination  among  all 
levels  of  government,  private  enterprise, 
and  the  community.  Under  Mayor  Wash- 
ington's leadership,  I  anticipate  that  fur- 
ther Important  progress  u-ill  be  made  to- 
ward achieving  our  goal  of  decent  hous- 
ing and  effective  community  services  for 
all  the  residents  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Richard  Nixom. 
The  WHriE  House,  Afay  12,  1970. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  O^ULAS  N. 
BRADLEY  MUSEUM  AT  CARLISLE 
BARRACKS,  PA. 

(Mr.  HAIiL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute tmd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
martb.) 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8, 
1970,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  Omar  N.  Bradley  Mu- 
seum at  Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa.,  quite  in- 
cidentaUy  the  post  of  my  first  miUtary 
duty. 

It  was  significant  that  this  particular 
date  was  chosen  for  the  ceremony  be- 
cause it  was  also  the  25bh  anniversary 
of  V-E  Day.  May  I  say  that  no  man  did 
more  to  make  V-E  Day  possible  than  did 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley.  After  the  gen- 
eral cut  the  ribbon.  ofBcially  opening  the 
museum,  he  made  this  statement: 

Some  years  ago  I  vaa  asksd  to  define  what 
raxzsoM  means  to  me.  My  answer,  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  quote  recently  was: 
"Freedom — no  other  word  was  ever  spoken 
that  has  held  out  greater  hope,  demanded 
greater  sacrifice,  needed  more  to  l>e  nurtured, 
blessed  more  its  giver,  damned  more  Its  de- 
stroyer, or  came  closer  to  being  Qod's  will  on 
earth.  May  Americans  ever  be  Its  protector." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  eloquent  words 
from  a  great  cltlsen  soldier  should  be 
heeded  by  an.  For  those  who  are  inter- 
ested to  VS.  mttltary  history,  ft  visit  to 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
nigl^t  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obJecti(«. 


PoUock 

PoweU 

Beld,  m. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1871 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  ^lealter.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  904  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
io»'sr  •f"'"''- 

^  H.  Has.  094 

Resolved,  ThAt  during  ta»e  conrtderatlon 
of  the  bUI  (HJt.  17648)  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  lnder>endeat  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commlsatons,  eorporatlona, 
agencies,  oflloea,  and  the  Departmsat  of 
HouZfcig  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  all  points  of  order  against 
the  provisions  contained  under  the  following 
headings  are  herehy  waived ;  "Matloiua  Aero- 
nautlos  and  Space  Admlnlstrvtlon"  begln- 
nlBg  on  page  19,  Une  17  througb  page  21, 
11ns  S;  and  "National  Science  Votudatton" 
beglnzili^  on  pagip  21,  Uoe  ,,18  t^tfough 
page  23.  line  14.  .,  ,^;,i;,    v 

The  SPEIAKER.  T3xe  gentleman  fi^om 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollino)  is  reoogniaed  for 
1  hour. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  3PSAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  AliBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mov«  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(aoUNo.iisi 

Aixderaon,  m.  Oohelan  aieen,  Oieg. 

Anderson.  OoUlns  Oubeer 

Tenn.  (^nte  Halpem 

Ashley  Oonyers  Harrington 

AsptnaU  Oorman  Harrey 

Ayras  Gnmer  HMeit 

Bating  Culver  Kee 

Blester  Cunningham  Keith 

Bingham  DaMarto  Kirwan 

Blatnlk  DaTis.  Oa.  Long.  I«. 

Brademaa  Oawaon  Lowenstein 

Brock  DtcUnaon  McCtothy 

Broomfleld  Dlggs  Mtainian 

Brown.  Calif.  Ooni  Maodonald. 

Buchanan  Dowdy  Mass. 

Cabell  Edmondson  Mabon 

Carey  Fallon  Mann 

Carter  Flah  MoakUl 

CeUer  Flaber  Mnllnhan 

Chlsbolm  Ford,  Uoorbead 

Clancy  William  D.  Mores 

dark  Fiaaar  Mdrton 

Clausen,  Prellnghuyaen  Mnsher 

Don  H.  Oallagher  Murphy.  N.T. 

Clay  Oray  Ottinger 


Scheuer 

ScbxKebtU 

Slack 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratten 

Taft 


Teague,  Tex. 

Tunnoy 

Whalen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Yatron 


Tbe  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  338 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  POSTAL  RATBS  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  OL8EN.  Mr.  ^aeaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consult  that  the  House  Suboooa- 
mittee  on  Postal  Rates  may  be  siermitted 
to  sift  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentteman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPHNDCNT    OF71CB8    AKD    DE- 

PARTioarr   of   hocbino    and 

URBAN     DEVELOPMENT     APPBO- 
PRIATICMra,  1971 

The  SPFAKTiR.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 

LING). 

Ml-.  BOT.T.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  tJtie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ShitiS),'  pending  which  I 
yield  luyself  such  time  as  I  may  Consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  waives 
points  of  order  on  a  coui^  of  sections  of 
tbe  independent  offices-Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  apprc^rlatlon  bill  for 
the  13scal  year  endiilg  June  30, 1971.  The 
waivers  are  against  tbe  provisions  under 
tbe  headings  of  the  NatSipnal  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Admlnlstriitian,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  These 
waivers  are  necessary  because  Che  au- 
thorization bills  are  not  as  yet  enacted.^ 
although  both  autborlxatlon  blllE  ha^e 
passed  the  House. 

Does  the  gentlenian  from  Iowa  desire 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  win  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOLLBKi.  Twin  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieMfng. 

I  wish  that  tiie  gentleman  would  re- 
phrase his  statement  to  say  that  these 
requests  for  waivers  would  have  been  un- 
neeessary  had  the  legislative  omnnlttees 
proceeded  with  thefr  business  In  amisHe 
time  and  had  the  other  body  acted  with 
less  foot-dragging.  I  do  not  brieve  ttils 
waiver  to  be  a  neeessary  procedure  at 
all. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  we  will  get 
another  one  of  these  rules  tcmontw  In 
connection  with  the  Department  of  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  ttae  Jticflctary 
Appropriation  bOl  requesting  waivers  of 
potots  of  order. 

If  this  is  going  to  become  the  accepted 
procedure,  we  might  as  wdl  throw  out 
the  nde  book,  at  least  those  provisions 
dealing  with  orderly  procedure  of  tlie 
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House,  the  rales  being  that  the  authori- 
zaUon  bills  must  be  passed  i  and  signed 
by  the  President  before  thel  appropria- 
tions bills  may  be  conaid^d  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I 

Let  us  Just  throw  out  that  part  ol  the 
rule  book  that  provides  for  the  paasage 
of  the  authorizing  legislation  prior  to 
oonalderation  of  the  appropnation  bills. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentteman  frtan 
Iowa  makes  a  good  point.  Tills  is  an  un- 
usual  procedure.  It  Is  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure which  the  Coromitt^  on  Rules 
is  trying  to  use  in  a  dlscriniinaUng  and 
frank  fashion,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  leglslaUve  committees.  I  t)elleve— and 
I  know  in  this  ease,  and  K  believe  In 
every  case,  our  only  reason!  for  making 
these  exceptions— and  I  o^talnly  hope 
it  will  not  become  the  rule,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  be  excepUons-Js  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  Houee,!  and  to  en- 
courage aU  involved  in  the  legislative 
process  to  expedite  the  leglal$tive  process. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further?  _  .^  ^ 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentlonaa  from  jlova. 

Mr  GROSS,  lir.  Speaket.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  fromlMteaourl  say 
that  this  is  an  unusual  pr<>cedure,  and 
express  the  hope  that  It  Will  not  have 
to  be  indulged  In  as  a  comiton  practice. 
I  wish  I  could  share  the  gentleman's 
hope,  but  we  see  these  waiver  procedures 
being  used  Increasingly  and!  I  for  one  do 
not  like  It  at  an.  I      , 

Mr.  BOUJNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time.       1    ,    „      . 

Mr  SMITH  of  Caltfomia).  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  mysell  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  1>iat  the  gen- 
tlonan  rr<Mn  Missouri  ha«  adequately 
explained  the  resotatton.  House  Resolu- 
tion 994.  It  Just  waives  po^ts  of  order 
against  two  sections  in  the-  pending  ap- 
PTtflprlJttlon  bin  so  we  can  proceed  and 
handle  that  matter  on  th«  floor  of  the 
House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  t^e  resolution. 

The  previous  question  w^is  ordered. 
i  The  resolution  y^zs  agreef  to* 

A  motion  to  recon«l<ter  »«f  laid  o»i 
the  table.  >-    -, 

Mr.  EVIKS  of  Tenaeaaee,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  ths  House  rase  Ive  itself  into 
thA  Comiaittee  of  the  Wnple  House  on 
the  StAte  of  th«  Union  f or  ithe  oonslder- 
ation  of  the  bill  (HB.  17548)  making 
ajfptosyriAtioiis  tor  sundry  Independent 
executtv*  IMizeaus,  l>oard4si commissions, 
coiporatione,  agencies,  oOces,  and  the 
Departneot  of  Houslzig  aad  UrlKia  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  ot^  purposes; 
and  pexiidlng  that  motion,,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  9t^  unanimous  cc^nsenti  that  general 


debate  bt'lijsuted  to  b  houis.  the  time  to 
be  equafly  divided  and  coqtrolled  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  (parolina  (Mr 
Jotus)  andmyaeLf. 

.  The  SPEAKSH-  ^  therfc  objection  to 
the  raquef^  4}^  thegesAlaam4f(m  Te^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  The  que  5tion  is  on  the 


motion  oOer^  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TBS   COUKTnXX  OT  THB  WBOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17548.  with 
Mr.  ANinmBio  in  the  ohalr. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bQl. 
By  luaanimous  consent,  the  first  reed- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee  cMr.  Evins)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1^^  hours  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  Vi  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evnrs) . 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  you  today  the 
Independent  Offices  and  E>epartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1971. 

This  bill  provides  funding  for  some 
20  independent  agencies  and  for  the 
vital  and  Important  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  continued  for 
more  than  2  months  and  included  many 
witnesses  and  extended  testimony  con- 
cerning every  facet  of  every  program 
in  every  agency  before  our  committee. 
The  hearings  covered  more  than  6.- 
000  pages  of  testimony  and  exhibits  In 
four  volumes  of  ptiblished  hearings. 

Mr.  Chahnnan,  this  bin  has  been 
thorooidily  considered  and  thoroughly 
discussed. 

Let  me  at  the  ontoet,  Mr.  Chairman, 
commend  and  congratulate  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee. 

There  are  10  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee—all contributed  significantly  to 
this  bill. 

lUs  bill  is  a  product  of  the  entire 
subcommittee. 

I^t  me  commend,  in  this  conaection. 
the  gentleman  from  Masaacdmsetts  (Mr. 
BoLANO).  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  /BioiPiMY),  the  gentleman  from 
ConneeUcut  (Mr.  Ouau»,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Maibh).  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  «Mr.  Pryor). 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  able  and  genial  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas),  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  TAieorr),  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDadx)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
Cla  wsoM ) . 

All  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  preparation  of  tha  bill  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman  permit  me  also  to  com- 
pliment and  commend  our  three  very 
able  and  elBcient  committee  clerks — 
Homer  Skarln.  Hunter  Spillan.  and  Paul 
Thcwnson — they  are  very  valuable  and 
most  eCBclent. 

The  committee  hadto  siet  some  priori- 
ties because  of  budgetary  stringency. 
The  budget  submitted  this  year  is  a 


tight  budget — and  the  reductions  pro- 
vided are  not  as  great  as  in  the  past. 

We  are.  of  course,  cognizant  of  the 
demands  upon  our  resources  and  the 
budget  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  problem  of 
inflation. 

We  considered  100  Items  in  this  bill — 
and  some  54  items  were  cut  and  reduced. 
However,  we  are  also  aware  that  the 
vital  functions  of  Goverrunent  must  be 
continued  and  that  our  cities — large  and 
small — must  be  assisted  in  the  solution 
of  their  problems. 

While  this  bill  is  a  big  bill— it  is  a 
prudent  bill— which  responds  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  in  these  areas. 

The  Nation's  increasing  concern  over 
the  quality  of  our  life  and  environment 
is  reflected  in  this  bill. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  directed  in  our  report  on  page 
5  to  "develop  sound  and  effective  policies 
regarding  violence  and  obscenity  on 
television,  and  to  develop  the  full  potai- 
tlal  of  this  mediiun  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life. " 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is 
urged  to  be  on  the  alert  for  possible  fu- 
ture power  brownouts  and  blackouts. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
urged  to  proceed  with  its  research  into 
problems  of  the  environment. 

The  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
chaired  by  CThalnnan  Russell  Train  is 
funded  in  this  bill  to  examine  the  overall 
problems  of  environment  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion to  these  problems — and  to  recom- 
mend polidee  for  protecting  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  Nation's  environ- 
ment. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion is  also  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  our  environment  as  evidenced  by  the 
reclamation  of  stripmine  areas  for  park 
purposes. 

The  DoMirtment  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  haa  a  nvmiber  of  pro- 
grams concerned  with  the  environment — 
including  urban  renewal,  open  space  land 
grants,  rehabilitation  of  existing  homes 
and  model  cities,  among  others. 
.  '  .    //.  hr  Maiat.AMr  iar  boi. 
Th«*  are  five  titles  to  this  bill. 
Title  I  which  includes  the  Independ- 
ent Offices. 

Title  n  which  Includes  offices  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Title  m.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Title  IV.  Federal  Corporations^ln  this 
instance  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 
Title  V.  General  provisions. 
As  I  indicated  earlier  this  Is  a  major 
appropriations  bill  and  time  will  not 
permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  all  Items 
in  the  bill. 

I  recommend  to  all  Members  the  read- 
ing of  this  report,  and  I  commend  also 
the  hearings  which  explain  in  detail  the 
justification  for  the  budget  requests  In 
testimony  and  exhibits. 

For  your  information  at  this  point 
I  am  Inserting  in  the  Rbcoro  a  summary 
breakdown  by  agencies  of  the  amount* 
recommended  in  the  bill. 
The  table  follows: 
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Attacy  or  ittn 


Ravtoad  bud|«t 
Mtimatn 


Recommended 
inbVI 


Bill  compered 

with  budsel 

nbrntas 


Appatichian  Raiional  Caniinittioii 1958.000 

Appalediun  legionel  development  pfo-         

gVimj                    295.500,000 

CiJilOelinjetDODI) ^'SSSSS 

Ci».IO.«en»e<HEW) J'i^'SSS 

Civil  Service  Commission .•iS-SiS 

CommisiiononOovefnment  Procuremtnt..  1,800,000 

Covndloo  E«v*ronm«Rt*l  Quality 700.000 

Cluster  r.liel - tJ-SSS-SSS 

Federel  Communicatienj  Commi»Mn 2«.  900, 000 

Federel  Power  Cewmiwion i?'J59'SSS 

Fedefil  Tride  Commusion 21,375,000 

Generei  Services  Administritiofl 696,593.500 

Nationd  Aeronaoties  tiMl  Space  Adminia-  ^ 

tntion - 3.333,000,000 


1951,000 

291.SOQ.0O0 

72, 000, 000 

3.  500.000 

34. 203, 000 

1,500.000 

650.000 

65,  000. 000 

24.725,000 

18,210.000 

20,100,000 

724, 916, 300 


—$4,000,000 

—1,800,000 

-255.000 

-3,019,000 

-300.000 

—50,000 

■     "-175,006 

—240,000 

—175,000 

+28.322,800 


3,197.000.000       -136,000,000 


Asancy  or  itMi 


Revised  budget 
«ttimat« 


R«eem  mended 
uiMI 


BiU  compared 

nvitl)  budfet 

estimates 


1400,000 


National  Atronairtks  and  Space  Council...  $5(0,000 

NatiOBaJ     Comnusaion     on     ConsM>«r  „ 

Rnaoce..  500,000 

Nati»«»l Science  FoyndMiofl  513,000,000 

OlftceotEeiergency  Pfeperednoai- 11,835.080 

Office  o(  Science  and  Techooiofy 2.175.000 

Renegotiation  Board 4,235,000 

Securities  and  ExchaaiaCoiamissioD 21,916,000 

Selective  Service  Sytlam 76,000,000 

Veterans  Administration 8,960,528.000 

Deoartment  ol  Housing  and  Urban  D»- 

Vetopmeot -  2.993.021,000     2.929.081.000 

Total 17,216,823,500    17.015.212.300 


-$160,000 


500.000 

497, 000, 000 

10,215. 000 

2.000.000 

4,  i  10. 000 

21.716,000 

75, 000, 000 

8.960.528.000 


-16.000,000 

-1,620,000 

-175,000 

—125,000 

-200.000 

-l.OOCOOO 


-63w94«.0e0 


—201,611,200 


By  way  of  overall  summary,  budget  re- 
quests totaled  $n.21«,«a3,500. 

Our  committee  is  recommending  $17, 
015,212.300. 

This  la  a  net  reduction  below  the 
budget  request  of  $201,611,200. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  are  for  the  three 
largest  agencies  funded  in  the  bill — the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  the  Department  of  Hoaslng  and 
Urban  Development. 

In  addition  to  appropriations  for  theae 
Important  agencies — this  bill  provides 
funds  for  regulatory  agencies  that  are 
charged  with  being  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Agencies  funded  in  this  bill  provide 
an  umbrella  of  protection  for  consumers 
and  dttaens. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Commiml- 
catlons  Commission  regulates  and  super- 
vises the  radio  and  television  industry 
standards  in  an  effrart  to  Insure  that 
these  media  will  be  cH?erated  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shields 
consumers  from  unfair  and  deceptive 
trade  practices  and  fraud  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission regulates  the  sale  of  stocks  and 
securities  in  the  open  market,  with  full 
disclosure  required  in  the  public  Interest 

The  Federal  Power  CoBimlsslon  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  and  the  con- 
sumer with  its  regulation  of  natural  gas 
and  electrio  utility  rates. 

This  bUl  also  parovldes  funding  for  the 
more  than  50  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  aid  and  assist  our  cities— large 
and  small — in  their  programs  of  growth 
and  progresa. 

Let  me  highlight  som«  of  the  major 
actions  of  the  committee. 

crvn.  sxRvicK  comicission 

The  committee  recommends  $94,203- 
OOO  for  t^e  Civil  Service  Commission. 

TMa  Indudec  funds  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission — 
the  employee  bealth  benefits  program»-^ 
annuities  unxler  special  acts — and  other 
programs  of  the  Commlsrinn. 

The  blU  contains  f  700/)0«  to  finance 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council  es- 
tablished by  BiBeeuthre  Order  of  thie 
President  to  mediate  and  settle  labor- 


management   disputes   in   the   Federal 
Government. 

rKDBUL  COMirCMICATTONB  COmOSSION 

The  committee  is  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $24,725,000  for  salaries 
and  exi)enses  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission — a  reduction  of  $175,- 
000  from  the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  believes  there  is  ample 
funding  provided  for  the  Commission  to 
develop  sound  and  effective  policies  re- 
garding violence  and  obscenity  on  tele- 
vision. 

The  committee  is  deeply  concerned 
over  the  importance  of  using  radio  and 
television  in  the  public  Interest. 

nOBKAI.  VOWB  COMJfiaSIOH 

The  committee  recommends  $18,210.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission — a  reduction  of 
$240,000  from  the  budget  request  of 
$18,450,000. 

The  committee  also  approved  funds  far 
a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  systems  of 
the  natural  gas  industry. 

VBMKAL  TEAIHI  COlOaaHOir 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $20,500,000  for  the  work  of  the 
important  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

GENXSAI.   SERVICES   ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  recommends  $7!H,916- 
300  for  all  programs  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

This  is  a  net  increase  of  $28,322,800 
over  the  budget  request  due  primarily  to 
the  method  of  flnsmclng  new  public 
building  projects  included  in  the  budget. 

The  GSA  Administrator  recommended 
the  reprogramlng  of  $82,725,000  for  13 
projects  previously  funded. 

The  committee  recommends  $142,024,- 
300  in  new  appropriations  and  $48,473,- 
200  to  be  rejjrogrfemed  from  eight  projects 
prevloxisly  funded. 

Funds  are  Included  for  six  new  con- 
struction projects  In  fiscal  1971 — and  for 
three  superstructures. 

These  include  the  FBI  Building  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  build- 
ings In  Phlladdphia  and  Chicago. 

To  repeat:  The  committee  has  ap- 
proved reprograming  of  dght  of  13  proj- 
ects— and  approved  the  funding  of  ottier 
projects  which  are  smaller  in  amount 
and  for  which  immediate  capability  for 
construction  has  been  demonstrated. 

A  list  of  construction  projects  fimded 
in  the  bill  may  be  found  on  page  7  of  the 
report. 


Mr.  GROSS,  lit.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  I  want  to  get 
one  thing  straight  as  we  go  along,  and 
perhaps  the  gentleman  has  answered  it 
by  referring  to  the  building  programs.  In 
loc^dng  at  the  reports  accompanying  this 
bill,  if  I  am  correct,  the  amount  is 
$1,152  million  above  the  appropriations 
for  the  same  general  purposes  in  this 
present  fiscal  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee^  I  will  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
that  this  Ikill  is  $1,151.M«,800  over  the 
1970  funds  that  have  been  approprteted 
to  date.  The  second  supplemented  for 
1970  haa  not  been  taken>intx>  considera- 
tion, since  it  haa  paaaed  the  House  only 
last  w«A. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  is  the  expenditure 
called  for  in  this  bill  not  $1,151  mlUlon- 
plus  above  that  of  last  year? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  oorrect.  as  I  have  explained. 

Mr.  JOHAB.  Mr.  Chaliman,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield  to  me  so  I  may  expauid 
on  that? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  mj 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Nmrth  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
right  atk'  this  point  the  record  should 
reflect  the  fact  Xh»X  If  we  consider  the 
seeond '  jopftesitntal  that  this  House 
passed  last  week  and  add  those  funds  to 
last  yeuc'n  Ull,  the  Increase  over  last 
year  is  not  $1  Ulllon  as  tbe  gentleman 
from  Iowa  said,  but  Is  $255  million.  So  we 
have  to  eompare  this  bill  with  the  total 
funds  that  were  taade  available  in  1970. 
When  that  camparlson<ts  made,  ^u  win 
see  that  our  table  m  the  report  does  not 
reflect  the  Mtlon  of  the  House  on  the 
sum)lemental.  I  ask  the  Chairman  if  that 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  EVQiiS  of  Tennessee.  Yes.  I  say  to 
my  good  frioxi.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may 
have  lust  a -second  or  two  on  that  I  was 
not  saying  tiiese  figures  were  aecnrate. 
I  was  merely  asking  If  these  statemoitE 
and  figures  in  the  report  reflected  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  The  gentleman  has 
exxiiyAed  the  recently  approved  sup- 
plemeotal  should  be  added  to  last  year's : 
amount,  which  I  accept,  but  I  do  not 
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was  saying 


Mr.  Chair- 


$335.- 
budget 


want  the  record  to  show 
this  was  the  case. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee 
man.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  operatjing  expenses 
of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Service  of  OSA 
the  committee  is  recommejMtog 
250,000 — $8,903,000    below 
request. 

For  repair  and  Improvement  of  public 
buildings  the  committee  recommends 
the  full  budget  estimate  of  $83,280,000. 

The  backlog  in  needed  repair  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  buildings  will 
continue  to  grow. 

However,  the  committeelrecommends 
that  in  the  next  budget  GSA  develop 
plans  and  requests  that  will  begin  to  re- 
duce this  backlog  of  needed  and  essential 
repairs  and  laaprovtmenta  of  federally 
owned  buildings.  1         ^^  ,,.„ 

The  conunittee  recommends  $83,346,- 
000  for  the  Federal  Supply  Service  oper- 
ated by  the  General  Senioes  Adminla- 
tration.  !      ^     ,  . 

The  OSA  operates  one  Of  the  largest 
supply  systems  in  the  woiid— providing 
supplies  for  both  civUiad  agencies  of 
Government  and  the  Dtoartanent  of 
Defense.  I 

The  budget  recommendaiion  for  NASA 
is  $3,333,000,000.  !     ^    _  ,„ 

The  comoilttee  recomntenoB  la.isrf.- 
000  000  for  the  National  Aaronautlea  and 
Space  AdmtolBfcration  for  flscai  1971. 

•mis  is  a  reduction  of  $136  million  be- 
low the  budget  estimate. 

The  comxHlttee  recommendation  is 
$403,875,000  below  the  Howe  authoriza- 
tion and  $118,950,000  belQw  the  Senate 
authorlzBtton. 

We  axe  therefore,  below  the  House. 
Senate,  and  the  budget  In  our  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Apc^o  11  flight  I  achieved  the 
initial  goal  of  landing  meti  on  the  moon 
and  returning  them  safelr  to  earth. 

Apollo  12  confirmed  <^ur  exceUoice. 
leadership,  and  maneuwrtihilitjr  in  «?aoe 
with  a  second  ^fe  lum*  landing  and 

return.  I  ^,      ^ 

The  recent  ApoUo  13  flight.  wWle  not 
completely  succeasful.  eonflrmed  the 
ability  of  our  great  space  team— to  sp^e 
and  on  earth— to  overooiaB  •f™;^ 
fitacles  and  a  critical  accident  to  return 
our  astronauts  safely  to  iarth  in  an  im- 
provised and  crippled  spiacecraft. 

FoUowlng  the  ApcUo  13  accident,  our 
committee  hrtd  further  hearings  with  Dr 
Thomas  O.  Paine.  Adbinistrator  of 
NASA;  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  Deputy 
Administrator  of  NASA:  and  other  offl- 
cials  of  the  space  agency. 

It  is.  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
the  review  board  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed will  consume  camsidexable  time 
on  its  study  and  evaluation  of  the  cause 
or  causes  of  ttae  ApoMo  13  accident. 

This  olMoualy  will  ta|e  time— and  as 
we  pointed  out  In  our  rfportr-the  com- 
mittee wants  to  give  am^e  time  far  the 
study  and  report  on  ithe  Apollo  13 
problem.  i 

The  committee  is  not  ^ucli\g  NASA's 
appropriation  because  lol  any  lack  of 


faith  in  our  astronauts  or  in  the  space 
program— it  is  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee that  there  is  no  compeUing  reason 
to  proceed  with  further  missions  untU 
the  review  board  has  reported  and  ap- 
propriate additional  safeguards  provided. 
For  research  and  development  for 
NASA  the  committee  recommends  $2  - 
500.000,000.  a  reduction  of  $106,100,000  in 
the  budget  estimate. 

This  amount  will  provide  for  one 
Apollo  flight  in  1971  instead  of  two  flights 
as  originally  planned. 

The  President  has  recommended  imtial 
funding  in  the  1971  budget  for  research 
and  program  definition  for  the  space 
shuttle  and  space  station  program— also 
approved  by  the  authorizing  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Concerning  the  space  station  and  space 
shuttle,  the  fluids  recommended  here  will 
provide  for  the  beginning  of  research  and 
program  definition  for  this  program. 

The  committee  wUl  give  further  con- 
sideration to  the  funding  needs  for  this 
program— which  represents  the  major 
thrust  of  the  space  program  in  the  next 
decade — after  program  definition  has 
been  achieved  and  a  report  made  to  the 
committee  next  year. 

The  committee  supports  the  space 
shuttie  and  space  station  as  appropriate 
programs  for  the  Nation  in  its  next  major 
space  effort. 

"We  urge,  however,  that  this  program 
be  pursued  in  a  deliberate  and  precise 
manner— with   proper   precautions   for 

The  committee  recommends  $18.- 
275  000  for  construction  of  facilities — a 
reduction  of  $16,325,000  from  tlie  budget 
estimate. 

This  amount  will  provide  for  several 
important  construction  projects — but 
omits  certain  proposed  new  laboratories, 
which  the  committee  believes  can  be  de- 
ferred at  this  time. 

For  program  management  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $678.725.000— a  reduc- 
tion of  $13,575,000  from  the  amount 
recommended . 

The  funding  recommended  will  pro- 
vide for  a  viable  and  ongc^g  space 
progrson. 

NATIOWAL    SCTKNCE    rOOWI»*Tt01» 

For  the  National  Science  Foundation 
the  committee  recommends  $495,000.- 
000— for  fiscal  1971— a  cut  and  reduction 
of  $16  000.000  below  the  budget  request. 
This  is  one  of  the  lowest  reductions 
and  smallest  cuts  made  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Foundations  budget  and 
is  an  increase  of  $57,000,000  over  appro- 
priations provided  for  the  current  year. 

While  the  budget  proposes  an  overaU 
decrease  in  science  education  assistance, 
the  committee  has  reconunended  the 
present  level  of  support  of  $23,300,000  for 
the  summer  institutes  program  to  provide 
supplementary  training  for  high  school 
science  and  mathematics  teachers. 

The  committee  considers  the  summer 
institutes  program  to  be  productive. 
needed  and  helpful— and  of  great  bene- 
fit to  science  instruction  and  students 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  strong  emphasis  on 
environmental  research  and  Improving 


the  quaUty  of  our  life  and  environment, 
the  committee  recommends  that  excel- 
lent existing  laboratory  facilities  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  in  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn..    be    utilized    for    environmental 

The  committee  feels  that  since  these 
facilities  are  available,  they  should  be 
utiliaed  and  avoid  duplicating  faciUUes. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  some 
of  the  programs  of  the  Foundation  repre- 
sent the  cutting  edge  for  new  knowledge 
in  our  society. 

The  National  Science  Poimdation  Is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  scientific 
spearhead  into  the  unknown— un- 
charted— and  unchallenged  areas  of 
science  and  research. 

The  conunittee  commends  the  im- 
portant work  and  mission  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

BZNKOOTIATIOM   BOABO 


The  committee  recommends  $4,110,- 
000  for  the  Renegotiation  Board  which 
hsts  a  constructive  record  of  saving  the 
Government  and  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  In  renegotiated  Federal  defense- 
related  contracts. 

sECTnimes     and    exchance    commission 

The  committee  recommends  $21,716,000 
for  the  Securities  and  EStchange  Com- 
mission. _,  ^.  ^ 

The  committee  is  concerned  over  the 
continuing  decline  in  the  stock  market 
ahd  urges  the  SEC  to  be  alert  in  Its  ad- 
ministration of  the  securities  laws  in  the 
public  interest. 

■BLKCTITIi    Slavic*    STBTEM 

The  committee  recommends  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  Selective  Service  System— a 
cut  and  reduction  of  $1  miUion  from  the 
budget  request. 

Draft  calls  next  year  are  expected  to 
decline. 

VOTRANS'     ADMINISTRATION 

The  largest  single  appropriation  in  the 
bin  Is  $8,960,528,000  for  all  programs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  is  the  full  budget  amount— and 
the  largest  appropriation  In  the  history 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration 

The  committee  has  conducted  thor- 
ough and  extensive  hearings  with  ofn- 
clals  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  budget  request  is  needed  to  sup- 
port the  vital  and  Important  veterans 
benefit  programs  Including:  compensa- 
tion and  pensions:  readjustment  bene- 
fits Including  education  and  training: 
medical  and  hospital  care,  hotislng  In- 
surance and  other  benefits  and  assist- 
ance provided  by  law  for  our  veterans. 
For  compaisation  and  pensions  the 
bUl  provides  the  full  budget  estimate  of 
$5,456,600,000. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budg- 
et estimate  of  $1,354,500,000  for  readjust- 
ment benefits— training  and  education 
assistance,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Ptor  veterans'  Insurance  and  Indemni- 
ties the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,100,000  in  addition  to 
a  tranafer  of  $7,100,000  from  unobUgated 
balances.  ^. 

ftor  medical  and   ho«?lUl  care  the 
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committee  recommends  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $1,752,200,000. 

The  House  has  Just  approved  $22  mil- 
lion in  a  pending  supplemental  bill  for 
medical  and  hospital  care — a  $7  million 
increase  over  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion for  medical  care. 

In  addition  we  are  recommending  $50 
million  above  the  original  budget  sub- 
mitted for  medical  care  In  1971.  A  total 
of  $1,752,200,000  Is  provided  for  medical 
care. 

In  testimony  by  Dr.  Musser,  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  committee  has  been  assured 
that  excellent  and  quality  medical  care 
can  be  provided  for  our  veterans  with 
the  additional  amounts  provided. 

Other  appropriations  for  VA  also  rec- 
ommended include  $59,200,000  for  med- 
ical and  prosthetic  research— an  Increase 
of  $1,579,000  over  the  comparable 
amount  for  1970;  $19,100,000  for  medical 
administration  and  miscellaneous  oper- 
ating expenses — the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$59,000,000  In  new  appropriations  for 
construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mended $80,765,000  In  unobligated  carry- 
over funds — making  a  total  of  $139,- 
765.000  available  for  hospital  construc- 
tion to  the  Veterans*  Administration 
next  year. 

This  Is  the  third  highest  level  of  fund- 
ing for  veterans  hospital  construction  In 
the  history  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  addition  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  full  budget  request  of  $7,- 
500.000  for  grants  for  construction  of 
State  nursing  homes. 

Veterans  officials  estimate  that 
8.164,000  veterans  will  receive  medical 
and  dental  troatment  on  an  outpatient 
basis  next  year  while  another  785,000 
will  receive  treatment  In  the  hospitals. 

The  number  of  veterans  and  their 
dependents  and  survivors  receiving  as- 
sistance continues  to  mount. 

It  Is  estimated  in  1971  the  nimifoer  of 
veterans  receiving  pensions  will  total 
1,071.000  while  another  2.073.000  will  be 
receiving  disability  compensation. 

In  addition  an  estimated  1,584,000  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  will  be  receiving  com- 
pensation. 

Concerning  readjustmmt  benefits, 
Public  Law  91-210  increases  the  rates  of 
veterans  assistance  for  programs  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  education  assist- 
ance, and  special  training  allowances  by 
approximately  35  percent  under  the  new 
law  recently  passed  by  Congress. 

Under  tiiis  bill  and  program  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1971  a  total  of  1.472.000 
post-Korean  conflict  veterans  will  be  re- 
ceiving benefits,  together  with  46,600 
children  of  veterans  and  21,000  wives  and 
widows  of  veterans. 

In  addition  some  24.000  veterans  are 
expected  to  receive  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. 

In  Bxunmary.  I  repeat:  This  bill  carries 
the  highest  appropriation  for  veterans 
benefits  in  the  history  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  In  excess  of  $8,960,000.- 


000,  and  carried  one  of  the  highest  levels 

of   veterans'   hospital   construction   in 

history. 

TTTLX  n:  xzxcuTivB  omcs  or  ths  PBXSio»rr, 

COUNCIL   ON  KNVItONMXNTAI.  QITALtTT 

With  the  problems  of  pollution  accel- 
erating, along  with  the  Nation's  concern 
over  the  quality  of  our  environment,  the 
committee  recommends  $650,000  for  the 
new  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Tlus  Council  will  analyze  environ- 
mental conditions  and  trends  and  pro- 
vide an  overview  of  the  many  agencies  of 
Government  concerned  with  the  question 
of  pollution  and  environment. 

It  will  also  review  and  appraise  Federal 
Government  programs  wliich  have  an 
impact  on  live  environment. 

And  this  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  will — as  Its  name  Indicates — rec- 
ommend policies  to  protect  and  improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

NATIONAL    AZaONAUTICS    AND    BPACS   CX>UNCIL 

The  committee  recommends  $400^)00 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council — a  reduction  of  $160,000  from 
the  budget  request 

OFTICB    or    EMEBOENCT    PREPARKONESS 

For  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness the  ccHnmittee  recommends  a  total 
of  $10,215,000. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  OfBoe  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  is  to  provide 
for  nonmllitary  emergency  preparedness 
and  to  assist  in  the  event  of  national 
disasters — cooperating  with  eight  de- 
partments and  agencies  throughout 
Government. 

DISASTER    RELUff 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  of  $65  million  to  provide  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  unforeseen  dis- 
asters that  may  arise  and  to  which  the 
President  must  be  responsive. 

There  were  29  major  disasters  declared 
in  calendar  yetu-  1968.  the  highest  num- 
ber in  history. 

OmCE    or    SCIKNCE    AND   TRCHNOLOCT 

The  committee  recommends  $2  million 
for  the  OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  Director  of  the  OfBce  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  advising  the 
President  on  scientific  matters  and  in 
coordinating  and  overseeing  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  sdentiflc  and  tech- 
nological programs  In  the  various  agen- 
cies of  Government. 

APPALACHIAN  tXGIONAL  DKVKLOPMXNT  PROGRAMS 

The  committee  recommends  $291,500.- 
000  for  the  programs  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commission. 

This  recommendation  Includes  $175 
million  requested  for  the  vital  and  Im- 
portant Appalachian  highway  and  access 
roads  prognam. 

This  program  Is  opening  the  way  of 
Industrial  development,  growth,  and 
progress  In  Appalachian  communities  in 
the  13  States  eligible  for  this  assistance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most 
critical  needs  of  the  Appalachian  region 
Is  access  through  new  highways  and 
roads. 

The  basic  act  authorizes  construction 
of  4.300  miles  of  highways  and  access 
roads. 


The  committee  recommends  the  fund- 
ing of  other  Appalachian  programs  at  a 
level  of  $116,500,000  which  is  $4  million 
below  the  budget  request. 

These  fimds  assist  in  the  construction 
of  trade  schools,  hospitals,  health  centers, 
airports,  and  other  needed  and  essential 
projects  and  facilities. 

Tht  achievements  and  beneficial  re- 
sult£  of  these  programs  can  be  seen  in 
Appalachian  communities  as  new  public 
facilities  set  a  new  tone  for  progress  and 
provide  a  new  surge  of  optimism  and 
hope  In  the  several  Appalachian  States. 

This  program  is  now  moving  forward. 

This  program  is  working. 

The  progress  is  \islble. 

And  progress  builds  on  progress. 

The  States,  Federal  Government,  and 
local  communities  have  joined  hands  and 
joined  forces  In  this  program  to  move 
the  Appalachian  area  ahead  In  growth 
and  progress. 

CIVIL    DBTRNSR 

The  committee  recommends  $72  mil- 
lion for  tlie  Office  of  Civil  Defense— in- 
cluding $21,400,000  for  grants  to  States 
and  local  civil  defense  organizations. 

The  committee  is  also  recommending 
$3,500,000  to  maintain  the  medical  stock- 
pile and  the  community  preparedness 
activities. 

DEPASTMKNT    Or    H017BINC    AND    URBAN* 

DKVixoPM^rr 

The  committee  recommends  $2,929,- 
081.000  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  committee  is  responding  to  the 
needs  of  oiu'  cities,  large  and  smaU. 

And  we  shall  continue  to  honor  our 
commitments  to  our  cities. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  amounts  appropriated  In  this 
bill  are  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  of 
appropriations  for  programs  for  our 
cities. 

The  special  analysis  of  the  budget 
points  out  that  the  total  Federal  finan- 
cial commitment  to  oiu'  cities  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $44  billion 
for  1971,  including  all  t5T)es  of  loans, 
grants,  guarantees,  and  other  assistance 
and  commitments. 

Our  recommendations  for  1971  pro- 
vide for  further  Increases  In  the  four 
major  low-Income  housing  programs  of 
HUD:  Public  housing,  rent  supplements, 
homeownership  assistance,  and  rental 
houtlng  assistance. 

These  programs  form  the  major 
thrust  of  Secretary  Roraney's  concen- 
trated effort  to  meet  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing needs  through  public  housing  and 
federally  ftRRlst,fid  private  housing. 

Ttte  Department  estimates  that  pay- 
ments required  for  new  commitments  in 
these  programs  ultimately  wUl  require 
a{H>roprlation6  ranging  from  a  minimum 
of  $11.6«6.000,O00  to  a  maxltnum  of  $L8.- 
872,000,000  over  the  next  40  years. 

So,  I  repeat:  We  are  providing  gener- 
ous funding  for  housing  for  the  needy — 
which  together  with  annual  contracts  for 
contributions  over  the  years  represent  a 
multibiUion-doUar  housing  program. 
The  cost  over  the  next  30  to  40  years  Is 
shown  in  the  followtog  table: 
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A*»raM4  1970  and  pner: 

Zii^iQimn — 

23«.  40»MfJ — . 

Pabfie  housi«i«.  40  yMin- . . 
Rent  supp*«<n«nt$,  40  ytan 

Subtotal 

1970  wpplMMntal  biU: 

235    ..: 

23J  

SublDtil - 
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COST  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY  UNDER  SELECTED  HOUSING  PROGRAM 


M(i2/  12,  1970 


C4)ntnct 
MtlMrity 


Minhnam 
cost 


MiiimdM 
cost 


1160,000,000  {2,1(8,400.000 

1S5  000.000  2.585.600.000 

8O4.2M,0e0  2^,380.300.000 

122.0001 000  3,i3i.SO0.0QO 


Ctttnct 
luttiority 


Mmimwi 

cost 


Mwimum 
cost 


J4. 800. 000. 000  , 
6.200.000.000  [ 

2S.7&7.S0O.M0  I 
4.880,000,000  I 


1,Z«1.MO.OOO    33,810.  lOa  000     44,837,508.«O) 


1971  bill: 

235 

23*         ^ ...*.- 

Publiiehousini 

R«ntstin>l*n<*«ti- 


$130, 000, 000 

135.000.000 

170,000,000 

SO.  000. 000 


$1,870,050,000 
2. 304.  ISO.  000 
4, 223, 800. 000 
1,953.400,000 


$3,900,000,000 
5,400,000,000 
6, 800, 000, 000 
2,000,000,000 


35,000,000 
35.000,000 


503, 475.  OOO 
U7, 380^  000 


1.050.000.000 

1,406,000,000 


SubtaUl.... 
enmttatil. 


4«5^0e0.000    10,)51.430,000     18,100.000.000 


1.796.K6,000   45,262,385,000     65,187,500.000 


70,000.000     1,100,855.000       2,450,000.000 


RENEWAL    AND    HOT7SD»G    ,  iSBXaTAlfCS 

This  biU  provides  »1.7J0.500,000  for 
renewal  and  housing  assistance. 

This  includes  $40  million  for  neighbor- 
hood faciliUes.  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  budget;  $1  billion  for 
urban  renewal  including  $^00  million  for 
conventional  urban  rene\«al.  $300  mU- 
lion  for  the  neighborhood  development 
programs.  $175  million  taj  initiate  new 
conventional  urban  renewal  projects  and 
$125  million  for  code  enfotcement.  dem- 
olition grants  and  other  urban  renewal 
programs.  I 

The  blU  also  provides  B5  million  for 
rehabilitation  loan  fundi,  and  $654,- 
500.000  for  annual  contrlbytions  for  low- 
rent  bousing,  the  budget  fequest. 

The  committee  is  recommending 
$7,200  000  for  new  annua)  oootract  au- 
thority for  coUege  hauling— the  full 
amount  currently  authorfcaed. 

ME  «o  POUT  AW  DErapnmn 
The  committee  recommiends  a  total  of 
$291,500,000  for  metropolitan  develop- 
ment. I 

This  includes  $50  mlmon  for  com- 
prehensive planning  grafts,  a  cut  and 
reduction  of  $10  million  b^low  the  budget 
estimate,  and  $3,500,000  for  community 
development  training  an4  urban  fellow- 
ship grants  programs.      ' 

Concerning  the  new  coqimunlty  assist- 
ance prt^ram,  testimony  indicates  there 
are  15  or  16  prospective  developers  of 

new  cities.  '     ^         ^.     , 

Only  one  has  reached  the  potnt  or 

funding  in  the  current  year. 
We  are  recommending  $5  million  for 

this  program  for  next  year— double  the 

amount   appropriated   fir   the  current 

year.  ! 

We  are  reconunending]  $75  million  for 
open  space  land  grants,  the  budget 
request.  ' 

For  basic  water  and  sewer  grants  we 
are  recommending  $150  million,  the  full 
budget  request.  1 

We  recognize  the  imnortance  of  this 
program. 

This  program  is  basid  easenUal.  and 
needed. 

The  oomnrtttee  urges  iMs  agency  to 
move  forward  on  the  funding  of  thto  im- 
portant program. 

In  a  recent  year  therd  w«*  a  $15  ihil- 
Uon  carryover  on  appntpriattons  made 
available  for  bartc  water  and  sewer 
grants.  I  ,/■, 

r  repeat:  The  committee  t^cewnnends 
the  fun  budget  re<rnertlof  $150  million 
for  this  baste  water  and  iewcr  giant  pro- 
gram. 


Mcnm.  CITIES 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  amount  of  $575  million  for  the 
model  cities  program. 

This  program— keyed  to  local  Initia- 
tive and  local  planning— Is  beginning  to 
move  ahead  into  the  2d  and  3d  year  ac- 
tion stage*— and  the  committee  feels 
that  strong  support  is  crucial  at  this 
point. 

A  total  of  150  cities  are  parUclpating 
in  the  model  clUes  program  at  HUD. 

UXBAM    TBCHNOLOOT    AND    USSABCH 

The  committee  recommends  $30  mil- 
lion for  research  axid  development  at 

HUD.  ,  ^^     „ 

This  represents  an  increase  of  $5  mil- 
lion over  the  current  year. 

Some  200  grants  have  been  made  un- 
der this  program — and  the  committee  Is 
not  convinced  at  this  time  that  the  re- 
ports made  by  researchers  have  been 
used  as  effectively  as  they  might  have 
been. 

We  are  more  than  doubling  the 
amounts  provided  for  this  program  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

MORTCAGS  CRKDir 

The  committee  recommends  $168.- 
200.000  in  new  appropriations  and  In- 
creased annual  contract  authorizations 
of  $315  million  for  the  mortgage  credit 
programs  in  fiscal  1971. 

For  secUon  235 — the  homeownership 
assistance  program — the  committee  rec- 
ommends $130/)00,000  for  annual  con- 
tract authorisation. 

For  section  236 — the  rental  assistance 
program — the  commit^  recommends 
$135,000,000,  the  full  budget  authoriza- 
tion. 

This  exhausts  the  authorization  for 
these  programs  for  fiscal  1971. 

We  recently  provided  $10  million  each 
for  sections  235  and  236  programs  above 
the  budget  in  a  supplemental  bill  which 
just  passed  for  the  current  year. 

We  have  not  approved  advance  fund- 
ing for  these  programs  for  fiscal  1972. 

And  for  rent  su^lements  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  increased  authoriza- 
tion of  $50  million. 

In  summary  the  committee  has  been 
generous  in  its  f  imding  recommendation 
for  HUD  programs  for  our  cities. 

Our  cities — ^large  and  small — are  the 
jtoucbstones  of  our  society— the  primary 
sources  of  employment — the  centers 
of  commerce  and  dndustry — the  nerve 
centerackt  the  Nation. 

And  if  our  people  are  to  live  and  work 
in  our  cities,  the  cities  themselves  must 


be  livable  and  functional— practical  and 
pleassoit. 

The  funds  which  we  are  recommend- 
ing in  this  bill  for  urban  renewal,  metro- 
politan development,  public  housing, 
mortgage  credit,  and  other  programs  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  advancing  these 
goals. 


rrDKRAL   HOUR  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  committee  recommends  a  limita- 
tion of  $6,570,000  for  adminisUative  ex- 
penses of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

We  also  recommend  $14,700,000  for 
nonadmlnistrative  expenses  to  provide 
for  examining  and  supervising  member 
institutions — and  $408,000  for  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
recommending  a  total  of  $17,015,212,300 
in  appropriations  for  the  several  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
1971. 

The  three  largest  items  in  the  bill  are 
for  the  Vetersms'  Administration,  NASA, 
and  HUD. 

We  have  made  only  slight  reductions 
and  cuts — the  lowest  cuts  in  several 
years — and  none  In  the  budget  for  vet- 
erans' programs. 

Secretary  Romney  of  HUD  has  written 
me  as  follows : 

It  la  with  g»Rt  plcMur*  to  learn  that  our 
Apprapnatlona  Committee  mark-up  treated 
u«  so  well.  ThlR  budget  ahould  help  ua  get 
R  good  Rtart  towarda  a  aucceaaful  year. 

Dr.  MuBser,  Chief  Medical  OfDcer  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  has  testi- 
fied that  with  the  funds  here  recom- 
mended that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion can  provide  "excellent"  and  also 
"quality"  medical  care  for  our  veterans. 
I  imderstand  that  some  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  HUD  portions  of  the 
bill — and  so  I  wanted  the  Members  to 
know  that  the  officials  of  these  agencies 
are  indeed  pleased  with  the  generous 
amoimt  of  funds  recommended. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  ma- 
jor appropriations  bill — a  well-consld- 
oed  bill — and  should  be  approved. 

The  members  of  our  committee  will  be 
pleaaed  to  try  to  answer  any  questions 
that  the  Members  care  to  ask.  concern- 
ing anj  details  of  the  bill. 
This  bill  has  beoi  well  considered.. . 
It  is  a  prudent  bilL 

I  h<ve  tbat  the  House  will  support  the 
oommlttet  bill.  And,  I  urge  its  approval 
and  passage. 


May  12,  1970 
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Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  the 
statement  he  has  made  which  I  think 
very  accurately  and  succinctly  sum- 
marizes the  agencies  and  departments  of 
our  Government  which  are  funded  in 
this  bill. 

I  beheve  it  is  frequently  overlooked, 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  that 
there  are  more  than  20  different  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  are  funded 
here,  and  the  bill  covers  in  excess  of  $17 
billion,  and  ranges  from  our  cities  to  our 
space  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  on  the  committee  has  worked 
any  harder  than  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  and  again  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues,  the  biU  which 
the  gentleman  has  lHX>ught  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yltid? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  on  the  great 
amount  of  work  he  has  put  into  this 
blU,  and  the  effort  that  he  has  ex- 
pended. 

He  has  conducted  many,  many  days 
of  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  he  has  com- 
piled hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pages 
of  testimony  on  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
appropriation  bills  that  we  have  In  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  his 
concern  about  carrying  on.  and  going 
forward  with  the  model  cities  program. 

There  Is  a  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  mayors  and  town  officials  through- 
out the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
mod^  cities  program. 

There  have  been  some  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  some  $500  million  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  model  cities  program 
to  implement  the  President's  program 
on  Integrating  schools — the  new  program 
that  the  President  has  suggested  and 
recommended  some  months  ago. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  has  received  a  commimlca- 
tion  from  Secretary  Romney  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. I  trust  that  when  we  go  back 
Into  the  House  he  will  Insert  that  letter 
In  the  Record. 

I  wonder  If  the  chairman  would  dwell 
on  that  question  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  EVINS.  of  Tennessee.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Inform  my  friend  and  say  that 
In  substance  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
says  that  this  is  a  itlan  recommended 
from  some  sources — not  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Developmeat, 
and  a  final  dec^ion  has  not  been  made. 
But  it  pointed  out  that  even  In  the  eivent 
ihere  is  a  Ffippmrnwidation  of  the  t(iu)4- 
.  •  :i37aqx£'  •♦'L'  :\n  y'.f>6i:rtoD 


fer  of  some  of  these  funds  to  some  other 
programs  that  this  would  require  the 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  get  the 
chairmsm's  assurance  on  this.  As  the  let- 
ter of  the  Secretary  does  say  it  would  be 
necessary  to  return  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  obtain  committee  ac- 
tion for  any  such  transfer  of  funds.  I  em- 
phsisize  here  that  I  would  oppose  such 
transfer.  I  appreciate  the  chairman's 
response. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  these  funds 
specifically  for  the  model  cities  program. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  Is  another  pro- 
gram about  which  1  am  concerned.  I 
know  the  chairman  is  concerned  as  are 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee,  that 
is  the  homeownershlp  program,  the  sec- 
tion 235  homeownershlp  program  for 
which  this  committee  has  provided  $130 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  question  I  raise  with  respect  to 
section  235  of  the  homeownershlp  pro- 
gram is  directed  to  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  provide  many 
dollars  for  the  rehabilitation  of  homes. 

There  are  a  great  niunber  of  limited 
dividend  and  nonprofit  organizations 
that  are  in  the  business  of  rrfiablllta- 
tion  of  existing  homes.  A  great  number 
of  the  limited  dividend  and  nonprofit 
organizations  are  also  sponsoring  new 
homes  under  the  homeownershlp  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  judgment  I  do  not  think  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  using  enough  funds  imder 
the  section  235  program  to  permit  limited 
dividend  and  nonprofit  organizations  to 
purchase  existing  homes  and  rehabili- 
tate the  homes. 

I  think  this  Is  an  excellent  social  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  a  sound  way  of  pro- 
ducing rapidly  some  sound,  safe,  and 
decent  housing.  It  provides  Jobs  for  peo- 
ple in  disadvantaged  and  ghetto  areas, 
imder  the  Rousing  Act  of  1*69  It  is  per- 
missible for  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  use  20  per- 
cent of  the  fimds  in  this  program  to 
acquire  existing  homes  and  r^abiUtate 
existing  homes. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Secretary  that 
this  does  not  add  to  the  total  number  of 
units  across  the  Nation.  I  woiM  hope  the 
Department  would  look  closely  at  this 
program  of  r^abilitation  Imd  that  it 
would  express  Its  willingness  to  increase 
the  fimdlng  for  the  purchase  of  existing 
homes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  share  the 
concern  of  my  colleague.  It  seepus  to  me 
it  is  much  better  to  repair  houses  rather 
tban  to  tear  th9m  all  down.  So  we  have 
a  joint  i|xterest  in  this  program  and  I 
hope  that  this  program  wiU  be  givm 
emphasis. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  and  I  thank  him  very 
much. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  M,i:.  Chairznan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield?        ".     p,,  '  ,-„:■-    f,. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  "Tenniwewe,  I  jy^A^W/t 
gentleman.         r,    ^  ,,;■  ^,  („  'i_      ,,  y 

Mr.  DESmiS.  Could  the  gentlaman  tell 
the  ComoUttae  bow  g^uch  moof9  ii^4n 
;av.'OlIo"r  -.8  Ji.'nGTUOTQ  ^a^iiJ  i<3\  /mo.iJufi 


this  bill  for  the  space  shuttle  and  spwx 
station  program ;  and  how  that  comptu'es 
with  the  authorization  that  we  passed 
the  other  day? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  we  have  not  damaged  the 
space  shuttle  and  space  station  effort. 
We  feel  that  the  program  definition 
should  be  developed  this  year  and  we 
will  look  closely  at  this  program  next 
year.  However,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  flexibility  In  how  he  chooses 
to  commit  the  $2,500,000,000  contained 
in  the  bill  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENNIS;  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
geotieman  will  yield  further,  what  was 
the  cut  in  the  (2.5  bUlion? 

Mr.  EVINS  ot  Tennessee.  I  say  to  the 
gentlemen,  we  did  not  specifically  8dl0- 
cate  the  reductkm  (rf  $106,100,000  from 
research  and  development.  Tbe  Admin- 
istrator has  substantial  fleadl^ty  as  to 
how  the  reductions  will  be  applied.  There 
is  some  slippage  in  the  flight  schedule, 
as  we  indkjate  In  our  report,  sad  the 
space  program  Is  in  a  period  of  reorlMi- 
tatiOD  and  adjustment  for  the  future. 
The  $2,500,000,000  bi  the  bill  should  sup- 
port a  viable  program. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentlnnan  will 
yield  further,  I  would  just  Uke  to  express 
my  concern  as  to  this  particular  Add, 
because  while  it  is  outside  of  my  exper- 
tise, it  seems  to  me  that  this  particular 
QNkoe  shuttle-space  station  iMtigram 
could  be  of  vital  Importance  to  us  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  I  would  hate  to 
see  any  other  natioci  get  ahead  of  us  in 
that  particular  program.  So  I  hope  the 
committee  has  it  firmly  in  mind  that  that 
is  a  priority  matter. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  This  Nation 
is  first  in  space.  We  have  excelled  in 
space  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend.  We  want  to  carry  on 
the  program  properly  and  safdy,  and 
amplie  funds  are  provided  lor  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVniS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
goiUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  country  is  alao  first 
in  d^t.  too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EVBiS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man may  have  a  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Ihe  CHAIR&fAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Forty^seven  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  derk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  tbe  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  Ia41«d  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Anderaon. 

Tens. 
Arrea 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry  .  \ 
PI"F*WIP 
BlatnlK^ '  '  . 

Brademaa 
Brock 
BroMBflelfl 
BMi«n.  cutr. 
atirtianaxi  ; 


(BoUne.1141 

CMIer  . 
CtiLlabpl<& 
Clancr 

Claift 

Ootielao 

CoUlna 

Oonyeta 

OMBfaB 

Czamer 
CulTtrr 

PaviaO*' 


Dicklnaoa 
rugga 
Dowdy 
&KhanJt 
Bdmoodaon 
EUberg 
Fallon 
PMhar 

Port^  Oerald  B; 
Ford, 
WUllamD. 


FreUnsbvnUk' 
'di.r.aO'^'ii  til 
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Okll»gber 

Macdonald, 

B 

3&ino 

Of»y 

Qx9*a,  Ortg. 

Ums. 

Maban 

Rf>s0ntbal 
Sitaeuer 

Mathlas 
MesklU 

S  bneeb«U 

Hmlpem 

S  K«a 

HftllDA 

Monohan 

MOTM 

Back 

HanMO.  Waah. 

amuuGam. 

U»nr«y 
Hatlt*w»7 

Morton 

SokM 

Moaber 

S^atton 

H«t>ert 

Murplly.NT 

TfeafTue.  Calif 
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Aocorttngly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  reeimMd  the  chair. 
Mr.  Ahwuwzio,  Chairman  ^f  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hoase  ton  the  State 
<rf  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  Consideration 
the  bill  HR.  17548,  and  Undlng  Itself 
without  a  quorum.  h«  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  ealled.  when  834  {Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  tquorum.  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  hames  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  up<«  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jow«>  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes.  j 

Mr.  JONA8.  Mr.  Chainian.  my  div 
tlngulshed  frtend  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  <Mr.  Evw3>  has'made  such  a 
detailed  explanation  tX  the'  bill  and  has 
covered  it  so  thoroughly  that  anything 
I  might  say  would  have  to  be  repetitious. 
I  will,  therefore,  not  undertike  to  discuss 
all  of  the  programs  funded  In  the  Wll  be- 
fore you  today  and  will  cobflne  my  re- 
marks to  emphasizing  soma  of  the  items 
I  believe  will  be  of  partlculkr  Interest  to 
the  membership.  ' 

But  first,  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
might  be  to  order.  For  eximple.  this  Is 
one  ot  the  largest  single  fppn^rlation 
bills  you  win  be  called  upon  to  consider 
durtng  the  session.  It  provides  I1T.015.- 
212,300  in  new  obligatlonal 'authority  for 
the  Department  of  Housinfe  and  Urban 
Development  and  20  separate  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  of  the  Och^mment. 

The  amount  appropriated  to  the  bill 
is  1201.811,200  less  than  wa^  requested  in 
the  budget.  But  It  is  |1.15]|.9(ra.800  more 
than  was  appropriated  fonthe  same  de- 
partment and  agencies  in  last  year's  bill 
The  Inereaaes  over  last  jyear  tochide: 
$310,055,000  for  the  HUD;  41,255,338,000 
for  the  Veterans'  AdminiJ^jation :  $57.- 
000.000  for  the  NatiDnal  Science  Admin- 
istration, and  $178,507,500  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administratldn. 

Not  Included  In  the  above  totals  is  the 
secfNid  supplemental  for  1970.  which 
passed  the  House  last  woek.  The  total 
amount  in  that  bill  applicable  to  last 
year  is  $896,485,700.  When  you  apply  this 
supplemental  amount,  the  bill  before  you 
today  Is  only  $255,481,000  over  the 
amounts  made  available  tk  1970. 

There  are  other,  tbougt  smaller,  In- 
creases over  last  year's  appropriation 
scattered  through  the  bill,  They  are  all 
Identlfled  on  a  line  Item:  basis  in  the 
tables  appearing  on  pages  24  through  43 
in  the  oommlttee  report  which  is  avail- 
able for  all  Members  at  tt^  Clerk's  desk 
in  this  Chamber. 


I  have  previously  stated  that  the  bill 
appropriates  $201,611,200  less  than  was 
requested  in  the  budget  and  Is  $255,481.- 
000  above  amounts  appropriated  for  1970 
including  the  supplemental.  I  have  Just 
itemized  some  of  the  larger  increases  over 
last  year,  and  they  alone  will  add  up 
to  more  of  an  Increase  over  last  year 
than  I  have  said  the  bill  contains. 

The  explanation  for  this  is.  of  course, 
found  in  the  fact  that  scattered  through 
the  bill  are  many  decreases  below  the 
budget  and  indeed  many  decreases  below 
the  appropriation  levels  in  last  years  bill. 
Some  of  the  substantial  decreases  below 
the  budget  are:  $63,940,000  for  HUD; 
$2,005,000  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President;  $16,000,000  for  NSF;  and 
$136,000,000  for  NASA. 

Other  reductions  In  smaller  amounts 
are  shown  in  the  tables  incorporated  in 
the  report. 

Some  of  the  substantial  decreases  be- 
low last  year's  bill  are:  $62,325,500  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commission;  $499,633,- 
000  for  NASA;  and  $96,000,000  in  funds 
appropriated  to  the  President  lor  various 
functions  funded  through  his  office. 

After  doing  all  of  the  balancing  off  of 
increases  tuid  decreases  in  specific  line 
items,  we  come  up  with  the  totals  first 
mentioned  and  which  I  will  repeat  here 
for  emphasis: 

The  bill  before  you  today  appropriates 
$17.015.212300. 

This  amount  is  $201,611,200  below  the 
1971  budget. 

It  is  $2£5,481.000  above  the  simis  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1970,  Including 
the  supplemental  the  House  passed  last 
week. 

In  making  up  this  bill  the  coznmlttee 
considered  100  separate  line  items,  in- 
cluding appropriating  items  and  spend- 
ing limitations.  Reductions  are  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  in  54  of  these 
items.  In  consictering  the  budget  requests 
for  these  20  independent  offices  and 
agencies  and  the  Department  of  HUD. 
the  committee  heard  testimony  from  389 
witnesses  and  their  testimony  and  the 
interrogations  of  these  witnesses  by 
committee  members  cover  5.000  pages  of 
hearings  which  are  contained  in  four 
separate  volumes. 

With  these  preliminaries  out  of  the 
way,  let  me  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  more  significant  items  in  the 
bilL  First  let  us  consider  title  in  which 
contains  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  HUD. 

HUU 

For  this  department  the  bill  contains 
$2,939,661,000  in  direct  appropriations. 
It  also  tocludes  $135,275,000  in  the  form 
of  limitations  on  amounts  of  corporate 
funds  that  may  be  expended  by  HUD 
for  a<&nini6trative  and  nonadministra- 
tive  expenses. 

Some  of  the  better  known  programs 
administered  by  HUD  in  its  mortgaging 
financing  operations  ut  rent  supple- 
ments, hotneownership  assistance — sec- 
tion 235 — and  rental  housing  assist- 
ance—eeetion  296. 

You  will  observe  from  the  bill  and  the 
table  on  pages  39  and  40  of  the  report 
that  HUD  is  being  granted  new  contract 
authority  for  these  programs  as  follows: 


Rent  supplements,  $50,000,000;  home- 
ownership  assistance.  $130,000,000;  and 
rental  housing  assistance,  $135,000,000. 

In  addition  to  this  new  contract  au- 
thority for  the  three  programs  just  men- 
tioned, HUD  has  backdoor  spending  au- 
thority for  the  public  housing  program 
provided  under  permanent  legislation 
which  grants  new  contract  authority  for 
use  in  1971  amounting  to  $170,000,000. 

There  are  some  additional  facts  with 
respect  to  the  four  programs  just  men- 
tioned which  need  to  be  known  in  order 
to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  tax 
burden  being  imposed  upon  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  country  by  these  programs.  Let 
me  outline  these  additional  facte  for  the 
information  of  all  concerned. 

RENT  svpnxumsTS 

The  $50,000,000  in  new  contract  au- 
thority for  rent  supplements  provided  In 
this  bill  means  that  HUD  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  new  contracts  obUgating  the 
Government  to  disbvu^e  $60,000,000  a 
year  for  40  years,  or  a  total  of  $2,000,000,- 
000  under  this  one  item  of  the  bill. 

If  the  rent  supplement  program 
should  be  abandoned  at  the  end  of  1971. 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  rent  supple- 
ments will  be  between  $5,589,200,000  as  a 
minimum  and  $6,880,000,000  as  a  maxi- 
mum. 

HOMEOWxnSKIP     ASSISTAIfCE SSCTION     136 

The  $130,000,000  in  new  contract  au- 
thority granted  In  the  bill  for  this  pro- 
gram means  that  HUD  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  new  homeownershlp  assistance 
contracts  obUgating  the  Government  to 
disburse  $130,000,000  a  year  for  30  years, 
or  a  total  of  $3,900,000,000  under  this  one 
item  of  the  bUl. 

If  this  program  should  be  abandoned 
at  the  end  of  1971.  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers for  homeownershlp  assistance  will 
be  between  $4,561,925,000  as  a  minimum 
and  $9,750,000,000  as  a  maximimi. 

aXNTAL    ASSISTANCE SECTION    236 

The  $135,000,000  in  new  contract  au- 
thority granted  in  the  bill  for  this  pro- 
gram means  that  HUD  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  new  rental  assistance  con- 
tracts obligating  the  Government  to  dis- 
burse $135,000,000  a  year  for  40  years,  or 
a  total  of  $5,400,000,000  under  this  one 
item  in  the  biU. 

If  this  program  should  be  abandoned 
at  the  end  of  1971,  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  rental  assistance  program 
wiU  be  between  $5,507,160,000  as  a  mini- 
mum and  $13,000,000,000  as  a  maximum. 

PUBLIC   HOTTSINC 

The  other  low  income  housing  program 
is  known  as  public  housing.  It  is  even 
more  expensive  than  the  programs  previ- 
ously discussed.  These  contracts  also  run 
for  40  years.  The  bill  under  consideration 
today  includes  $654,500,000  to  pay  the 
subsidy  for  this  one  year  on  the  900,- 
000  public  housing  imits  now  under  con- 
tract. The  sum  mentioned  is  only  one 
year's  cost  of  this  program. 

HUD  has  authority  under  permanent 
legislation  to  enter  into  these  contracts 
and  the  only  role  Congress  has  to  play 
is  to  pick  up  the  check.  The  new  contract 
authority  for  public  housing  in  1971 
amounts  to  $170,000,000  and  when  the 
contracts  are  signed  the  taxpayers  are 
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stuck  for  $170,000,000  a  year  for  40  years, 
or  a  total  of  $6,800,000,000.  by  this  one 
action. 

If  the  public  housing  program  should 
be  abandoned  at  the  end  of  1971.  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  under  existing  contracts 
would  be  between  $29,604,100,000  as  a 
minimum  and  $35,557,500,000  as  a  max- 
imum. 

SITMUART 

For  the  four  programs  just  discussed — 
if  all  should  be  abandoned  at  the  end 
of  1971— the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be 
as  follows: 


Mbiimtim 


Mixinuini 


Rent  jupplements J5, 589. 200.  OOO  J6, 880. 000, 000 

Hom«ownership»ss«tone«.    4.561,925,000  9. 15S' 292' 22S 

Rental  «KtjHnc* 5,507,  IM,  000  13,000,000,000 

Public  boutint 29. 604, 100, 000  35,557.500.000 


TeW. 


,  45. 262, 385. 000     65, 187, 500, 000 


PUBLIC  HOU8IN0  PBOOBAK 

In  addition  to  the  fantastic  first  cost 
of  this  program,  which  as  I  have  already 
indicated  will  be  between  $29  and  $35 
billion  if  no  contracts  are  signed  beyond 
1971,  the  program  is  in  deep  financial 
trouble  in  469  communities  across  the 
country.  That  number  of  public  housing 
authorities  had  operating  deficiencies  last 
year  and  had  to  dip  into  reserves  to 
meet  operating  expenses.  Unfortunately 
some  of  the  LHA's  have  exhausted  their 
reserves  built  up  over  the  past  years.  No- 
table among  those  is  the  one  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Last  year  HUD  had 
to  advance  the  National  Capital  Housing 
^  Authority  $850,000  to  keep  it  from  going 
^         banknxpt. 

Included  in  the  $654  milUon  provided  in 
this  Wll  Is  $13  million  which  HUD  esti- 
mates it  will  have  to  advance  to  various 
local  housing  authorities  to  cover  their 
deficiencies  for  1971.  By  deficiencies  I 
mean  the  amounts  by  which  rent  col- 
lected fall  to  cover  operating  expwises— 
exclusive  of  debt  service  which  is  paid  by 
the  U.S.  Government  by  way  of  subsidy. 

The  causes  for  these  serious  financial 
difficulties  are  varied.  Some  of  It  Is 
caused  by  poor  management.  One  hous- 
ing authority  which  HUD  forced  to  re- 
organiise  by  refusing  to  take  over  opera- 
tions made  a  dramatic  turn  around  after 
a  management  service  was  engaged  re- 
sulting In  the  rtiminatlon  of  100  un- 
necessary jobs  and  a  generally  more  effi- 
cient operation  on  a  business-like  basis. 

Another  cause  Is  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  maintenance,  caused  partly  by 
inflation  but  partly  also  by  detertora- 
tion,  vandalism,  and  so  forth. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  we  are  con- 
stantly being  told  that  the  housing  short- 
age is  acute,  there  are  600  public  housing 
units  empty  right  now.  Witnesses  testi- 
fied in  the  hearings  that  most  of  these 
units  are  vacant  because  excessive  van- 
dalism has  made  them  uninhabitable. 

OTHB    HtTD   PBOGRAHS 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  HUD  pro- 
grams fxmded  In  this  bill.  A  mere  list- 
ing of  them  will  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  HUD'S  contributions  toward  the  solv- 
ing of  tiie  pnoW^ms  of  the  cities: 

Urban  renewal.  $1,000,000,000;  model 


cities.  $575,000,000;  grants  for  neighbor- 
hood facilities.  $40,000,000;  rehabilitation 
loan  fund.  $35,000,000. 

Metropolitan  development  programs 
designed  to  assist  States,  cities,  and 
towns  to  improve  community  planning 
and  environment  and  to  provide  neces- 
sary services  and  facilities.  $291,500,000. 

Urban  research  and  technology,  $30,- 
000,000. 

Mortgage  credit  programs — these  In- 
clude rent  supplements,  homeownershlp 
assistance,  rental  assistance,  and  pub- 
lic housing  which  have  been  discussed 
heretofore  and  only  totals  are  Included 
here  for  Information:  New  appropria- 
tions, $168,200,000;  new  contract  author- 
ity. $315,000,000.  ^^ 

The  programs  administered  by  HUD 
constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  effort  to  solve  the  urban 
problems  of  the  Nation.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  states  that  the  total  Federal 
financial  commitment  for  lu-ban,  social, 
and  community  devdopment  programs 
will  be  about  |44  billion  in  1971. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

I  bdleve  the  gentleman  said  there  was 
about  $3  billion  provided  In  this  bill  for 
housing?  ^ 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  Is  for  the  entire  De- 
partment of  HUD  In  direct  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  have  gone  through  this 
bill.  I  am  ^ore  the  gentleman  realizes  a 
major  share  of  the  poor  housing  and  low 
incomes  is  in  countryside  America.  I  can- 
not find  any  designation.  I  wonder  how 
much  of  this  $3  billion  will  wind  up  as 
housing  assistance  In  countryside  Amer- 
ica 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
mean  by  "coimtrysldc  America"? 

Mr.  2rWACH.  I  mean  rural  America, 
outside  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration handles  rural  housing  pro- 
grams and  funds  are  allocated  to  FHA 
by  HUD  out  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  bill  to  HUD. 

We  do  not  have  any  conventional 
public  housing  in  rural  areas,  but  we  do 
have  rural  housing  programs  adminis- 
tered by  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  The  FHA  appropriation 
is  not  In  this  bill?  ,^,   , 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  FHA  we  are  talking 
about  is  th«  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Instead  of  Federtd  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. The  farmer  gets  its  hous- 
ing money  out  of  funds  apprc^iriated  in 
this  bill  for  HUD. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Under  the 
proce^re  worked  out  between  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urbai^  De- 
velopment and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture any  request  for  seweragft  or  wa- 
ter loans,  In  communlftcs  of  less  than 
5,500  is  referred  by  HUD  to  the  Dejpart- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  ZWACH,.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further?  ;  ,    -  -  ; 

Mr.  JONAS,  I  yield  fiirther. 
Mr.  ZWACk  Part  of  the  $3  blDibn; 
then,  goes  for  this  purpose  to  FHA,  or 
does  It? 

Ml*.  JONAS.  There  Is  $150,000,000  in 
this  bin  for  water  ahd  sewer  facilities, 
but  that  is  not  housing.  The  money  for 
rural  housing  will  conie  out  of  fuftds 
appropriated  to  HUD. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  am  familiar  with  that 
section. 

Mr.  STEPHENa  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  problem  la  in  re- 
spect to  the  allotment  of  the  moner. 
Mon^  Is  allotted  for  hotslng  develop^ 
ment.  bat  there  Is  not  an  appropriation 
to  the  Fanners  Home  Administration, 
as  the  gentleman  has  lald. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  right.  Part  of  the 
funds  provided  for  HUD  are  allocated. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  They  are  allocated. 
We  took  the  ceiling  off  the  amount  Chat 
could  be  allocated  about  2  years  ago.  It 
used  to  be  $300  million,  then  we  made  it 
an  insurance  program  and  added  ap- 
proximately $300  million  to  it. 

After  that  we  took  the  ceiling  off  of  It 
and  Farmers  Home  gets  what  the  De- 
partment of  HUD  allocates  to  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  When  I  said  it  was  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istratton.  I  should  have  cdded  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  admin- 
isters the  fanner'a  home  program,  but 
the  fODds  are  allocated  out  ot  this  ap- 
proprtation  by  the  Department  of  HUD. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yield:tos. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
num.  will  the  gentleman  yieid? 

Mr.  JONHa.  I  am  haisw  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  oi  the  suboommitteei 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tenneesee.  Tbe  gentle- 
man Is  making  a  moct  significant  and 
most  important  potat.  It  diould  be  em- 
phasized to  those  who  think  we  are  not 
doing  enough  for  the  cities  in  the  hous- 
ing program.  If  jrou  take  all  ol  the  con- 
tract authority  over  the  history  of  the 
program,  it  is  estimated  that  it  could 
cost  $65,180,009.^0. 

^  the  legislation  before  tbe  gutborla- 
ing  committee  there  is  leglMaticxi  to 
phaise  the  rent  supplement  program  into 
other  programs,  as  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware. 

GENE&AL   SSRVtCES   ADMINtSta*tIO» 

Mr,  JONAS.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or 
so  about  sevwal  activities  of  the  General 
Services  Adjninl&tration.  G6A  of  course 
ia^known  as  the  hou*|^«eping  agoicy  of 
the  Government.  OfiA  does  all  of  the 
pfocunemaat  tor  the  Goreooment  except 
for  the  Defense  Department,  manages. 
maintains,  and  constructs  all  public 
buildings:  manages  the  strategic  stock- 
piles; operates  the  Archives  and  Record 
Service;  provides  transportation  and 
communicatjtons  service  for  aH  Govern- 
ment agendes;  disposes  of  surplus 
property  by  transfer,  donation,  utHIa- 
tlon,  and  sale;  to  nam*  a  few  of  tJie 
major  functions. 

These  activities  are  discussed  In  the 
committee  report  and  I  will  only  add  by 
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way  of  summary  that  the  bill  provides 
GSA  with  new  obllsatlonaJ  authority  for 
1971  in  the  amount  of  1724,916,300 — an 
increase  over  the  budget  oi  $28,322,800, 
attributable  primarily  to  t^e  fact  that 
the  committee  believes  OSA  should  go 
forward  with  new  or  adcUtipnal  funding 
on  19  public  building  constfuctlon  proj- 
ects. These  include  six  new  projects, 
three  major  superstructure^,  and  addi- 
tional funding  to  complete!  10  projects 
for  which  additional  funds  ire  required. 
And  now  I  would  like  to  malce  passing 
reference  to  three  OSA  prokrams  I  feel 
w]|ll  be  of  general  interest. 

nCHT   OH   POLLVnOM 

In  an  effort  to  lmpit>vej  the  air  we 
breathe.  QSA  Is  engaged  li  an  experi- 
ment to  test  the  effectiveness  of  dual-fuel 
sjratems  m  automobiles.  dSA  is  in  a 
imique  p^ttam  to  make  Ihis  test  be- 
cause currently  it  operates  9t  motor  pools 
around  the  country. 

So  far  the  results  have  been  encour- 
aging. If  this  record  continues  to  show 
the  feasibility  of  eonversioai.  OSA  will 
install  dual-fuel  equipment  ^  all  o<  their 
cars  and  1,200  ears  in  motor  ^poola  will  al- 
ready have  been  eonvertedi  t^  the  end 
of  this  year.  i 

It  easts  about  $S00  to  coc^ert  a  car  to 
a  dual-fuel  syatem.  The  ptpblem  Is  re- 
fueling since  oat  tank  of  natural  gas  will 
be  suflWent  for  only  about  80  to  90  miles. 
lUa  Indicates  U  will  be  moif  efOclent  for 
ln-€lty  travel.  OSA  reports  |hat  the  ooq- 
verston  coat  Is  lem  in  eom|>arlBon  with 
benefits  derived.  In  addltloi  to  eontrlb- 
uting  to  cleaner  air,  there  k  a  ftnaiiclal 
saving  since  results  to  date  show  that, 
after  eonvcrakm,  the  natural  gas  costs 
about  40  percent  less  per  mile  travded 
than  gasoline.  { 

OSA  has  aho  embarkedl  on  another 
program,  pursuaitt  to  an  agreement  with 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  a  motor  tehlde  emis-^ 
slon  control  test  ecperlmetti  dftrigned  to 
control  pollutants  In  the  exttoast  of  older 
vehicles  now  on  tlie  road  an|l  which  con- 
tittate  measurably  to  smog^in  the  dties. 
If  this  test  U  sxioeessful,  mll^ons  of  auto- 
mobiles can  be  toned  to 
tions  or  equipped  with 
devices. 

Thus  the  Federal  Gov* 
ting  a  rapid  pace  in  the 
on  atr  pcAutlon. 

RonxTT  tnsposAi 

OSA  has  also  stepped  ui>  its  surplus 
property  disposal  programJ  This  effort 
Is  being  made  at  home  and] also  abroad. 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  driVe  wOl  result 
in  sales  of  excess  property  valued  at  f768 
million  in  1971  as  compared  jwH^  sales  of 
$240  minion  In  1970.  These  sales  of  coarse 
are  made  only  of  items  acttialiy  in  sur- 
plus supply  after  aO  agende^  of  aovem« 
ment  are  screened  to  determine  they  are 
not  needed.  ' 

It  may  interest  you  to  kiiow  that  the 
value  of  30.203  Federal  bull4tngs  and  in- 
stallations around  the  counjtry  amounts 
to  $09  billion.  This  value  Is  based  on  ac- 
quisition cost.  ' 

IDe  Value  of  personal  pi^perty  to  be 
screened  by  OSA  in  1971  for  transfer, 
d^tion.  utilization,  or  sak  will  ,h^  $8 


is  set- 
attack 


KOTOS  rOOL  OPOUTIOirS 

I  have  always  had  a  special  Interest  in 
the  motor  pool  operation  by  QSA  since  I 
was  the  author  of  the  legislation  which 
authorized  GSA  to  operate  these  pools. 

It  therefore  gives  me  si>ecial  pleasure 
to  report  that  the  operation  of  these 
pools  continues  to  produce  substantial 
savings  to  the  taxpayers.  There  are  now 
97  pools  in  operation  in  as  many  locali- 
ties in  the  coimtry.  OSA  identifies  sav- 
ings of  $25,910,000  through  the  opera- 
tion of  these  pools  for  1969  alone  and 
cumulative  savings  of  $159,595,000 
since  the  enactment  of  my  motor  pool 
bin. 

NASA 

This  bill  before  you  today  appropriates 
$3,197,000  for  1971  operaUons  by  NASA. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  $136,000,000  un- 
der the  funds  requested  in  the  budget 

It  is  $499,633,000  below  the  sum  ap- 
propriated last  year. 

The  committee  believes  that  the 
manned  ^ace  fight  to  the  moon  sched- 
uled for  late  this  year  should  be  post- 
poned until  1971.  in  order  to  give  ade- 
quate time  to  identify  the  causes  for  the 
recent  near  disaster  to  ApoUo  13.  In  ad- 
dition, this  recommendation  is  based 
upon  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
stretching  out  the  program  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  budgetary  restraint. 

The  bill  provides  $2,500,000,000  for 
continued  research  and  development. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $106,100,000  from 
the  budget  request.  The  funds  provided 
will  finance  one  Apollo  flight  instead  of 
two  in  1971. 

The  bill  also  includes  $18,275,000  for 
construction.  Thi£  is  a  reduction  of  $16,- 
325,000  from  the  budget  request. 

The  third  item  in  NASA's  budget  is 
called  research  and  program  manage- 
ment The  bill  provides  $678,725,000  for 
tills  activity.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $13,- 
575,000  from  the  amount  requested.  This 
is  the  fund  from  which  operations  are 
financed  and  the  committee  feels  that 
the  level  of  operations  be  retained  at  cur- 
rent levels,  instead  of  increasing  that 
level. 

VXmAMS'    AOKHnSTKATIDN 

This  bill  Includes  $8,960,528,000  to  fi- 
nance <^)erations  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration during  1971.  This  is  the  full 
budget  request  and  is  the  largest  amount 
ever  appropriated  for  the  VA  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Pol- 
lowing  is  a  breakout  of  the  various  VA 
programs  which  will  use  these  funds. 

Compensation  and  pensions,  $5,456,- 
600.000:  The  pension  roUs  continue  to 
increase  and  In  1971  a  total  of  1.071,000 
veterans  wlU  be  receiving  pensions  and 
2,073.000  veterans  will  be  receiving  dis- 
ability compensation.  Compensation  eJso 
will  be  paid  to  1.584,000  survivors  of 
veterans. 

Readjustment  benefits.  $1 .354.500,000: 
In  1971,  1.472,000  post-Korean  veterans, 
46,600  children  of  veterans,  and  21.000 
wives  of  veterans  wlU  qualify  for  these 
benefits.  In  addition,  some  24.900  veter- 
ans will  receive  vocational  rehabilitation. 

insurance  and  indemnities.  $S,10O.0O0: 
This  is  in  addition  to  17.000,000  to  be 
transferred  fton)  nnotdli^ted  balances  in 
other  Insurance  accounts.  .„    ^ 


Medical  care,  $1,752,200,000:  In  the 
second  supplemental  bill  approved  by  the 
House  last  week,  $22,000,000  was  provided 
for  program  Increases  in  addition  to 
funds  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1970 
bin.  In  addition  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending $90,000,000  as  requested  In  a 
revised  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  by  the 
VA  that  the  sum  appropriated  in  this  bill 
for  medical  care  will  provide  quality 
medical  care  for  a  projected  caseload  of 
8,164.000  outpatients  and  dental  treat- 
ments. An  estimated  785,000  patients  are 
exiiected  to  receive  medical  care  in  VA 
hospitals  during  1971. 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research. 
$59,200,000. 

Medical  administration  and  miscel- 
laneous <^>erating  expenses,  $19,100,000. 

General  operating  expenses,  $239,200,- 
000. 

Construction  of  hospital  and  domicili- 
ary facilities,  $59,000,000. 

This  sum.  In  addition  to  other  funds 
avtOlable,  will  provide  for  total  oblige - 
tk)QS  of  $120,418,000  in  1971  for  hospital 
coostmetion  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities.  Itils  Is  an  Increase  of  $88,281,- 
000  above  the  level  provided  last  year. 

Grant  for  construction  of  State  nurs- 
ing homes,  $7,500,000:  Matching  funds 
are  provided  by  the  States  where  these 
homes  are  built. 

Grant  to  the  Republic  of  the  PhiUp- 
pines.  $2,000,000. 

Paj-ment  of  participation  sales  defi- 
ciencies— Bubsic^  on  sold  mortgages 
under  a  program  now  discontinued — 
$6,128,000. 

Loan  guarantee  revolving  fimd,  $390,- 
000.000. 

As  prevloualy  stated,  this  bill  provides 
$8,960,358,000  lor  veteran  programs.  This 
is  the  largest  sum  ever  appropriated  for 
these  purposes  in  history.  It  is  $1,255,- 
336.000  more  than  was  appropriated  for 
VA  programs  last  year. 

Truly  it  can  be  said  that  Congress  is 
living  up  to  every  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide for  the  veteitms  who  have  worn  our 
country's  imiform. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  on  this  side,  and  we  are  ready  to 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizee the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
some  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Talcott) . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  sub- 
conunlttee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
A]9roprlations  which  considered  the 
proposed  fiscal  year  1971  budget  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  which  among 
other  independent  agencies  and  HDD.  is 
now  before  the  House  for  action. 

The  $8.9  billion  In  new  budget  au- 
thority recommended  by  the  committee 
is  the  fun  budget  amoimt.  It  represents 
the  largest  appropriation  request  in  the 
history  of  the  Veterans'  Ads^lnlstration. . 

Wblle  it  is  not  an  austere  budget — as 
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some  have  termed  It — this  budget  Is  by 
no  means  unreallstlcally  generous.  On 
the  contrary,  it  refiects  the  Increasing 
responsibilities  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  provide  benefits  and  services 
for  an  expanding  veteran  population 
which  now  numbers  approximately  27.3 
minion  and  is  growing  as  Vietnam  era 
servicemen  return  to  civilian  fife  at  the 
rate  of  about  85,000  a  month. 

Before  simunarlzlng  briefly  these  re- 
sponidbUities — most  of  which  are  statu- 
tory x>bllgaUons  which  the  Congress  has 
established— may  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Donald  E.  Johnson,  and 
his  associates  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  their  very  complete  but 
concise  budget  presentation. 

As  the  Members  know,  not  only  Is  the 
Administrator  serving  his  first  year  in 
office,  but  so  are  the  other  top  officials 
of  the  VA,  Including  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, Fred  B.  Rhodes,  the  As- 
sociate Deputy  Administrator,  Rufus  H. 
Wilson;  the  Chief  Benefits  Director. 
Ohiey  B.  Owen;  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, Dr.  Mark  J.  Musser:  and  the 
VA's  General  Counsel,  John  J.  Cocoran. 

I  think  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  very  thorough  grasp  of  the  VA's 
programs  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  parUctUarly  gratifying  that  whfle 
they  appreciate  the  complexity  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  benefits  and  serv- 
ices we  in  the  Congress  have  structured 
for  our  Nation's  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors,  they  also  understand 
the  priority  Importance  of  two  other 
"C's"  which  have  always  motivated  the 
Congress;  compassion  and  concern  for 
our  Nation's  veterans,  particularly  for 
the  iU  and  service-disabled,  and  for  those 
veterans  and  their  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors in  need- 

What  are  the  specific  benefits  and 
services  which  this  recommended  budget 
win  enable  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  provide? 

In  brief  they  are  as  f  oUows : 

$5,458,600,000  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation smd  pensions.  As  the  Members 
realize.  I  am  certain,  the  total  number  of 
veterans  and  survivors  on  the  VA's  com- 
pensation and  pension  rolls  continues  to 
rise.  It  Is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year 
1971  approximately  1.071.000  disabled 
and  needy  veterans  win  be  receiving 
pensions.  Another  2.073.000  service-dis- 
abled veterans  will  be  receiving  disability 
compensation.  And  an  estimated  1,584,- 
000  survivors  of  veterans  will  be  receiv- 
ing service-connected  death  compensa- 
tion payments. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Congress 
which  Increased  VA  education  and  train- 
ing assistance  aUowances  for  veterans 
and  eligible  sons,  daughters,  widows,  and 
wives  of  veterans  who  died  or  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  as  the  result 
of  service  attests  to  our  appreciation  of 
the  value  to  our  Nation  as  wen  as  to 
those  benefited  of  GI  blU  and  other  edu- 
cation programs. 

The  committee  recommends  approval 
of  the  fun  budget  estimate  of  $1,354,500.- 
000  for  veterans  readjustment  benefits. 
These  funds  win  enable  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  pay  ttie  congressitar 
aUy  authorized,  tacreased  educational 
assistance  anowances  to  an   estimated 


1.472,000  post-KcM'ean  and  Vietnam  era 
veterans  In  fiscal  year  1971;  to  an  esti- 
mated 24,900  disabled  veterans  expected 
to  receive  vocational  rehabilitation 
training;  to  46,«00  eligible  sons  and 
daxighters,  and  to  21.000  eligible  widows 
and  wives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wfll  not  take  the 
Members'  time  to  review  every  item  to 
the  recommended  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
committee,  after  thorough  questioning 
of  VA  officials  during  oiu-  hearings  on 
this  budget.  an(J  only  after  careful  exam- 
ination and  study  of  the  proposed  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  on  behalf  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  is  satis- 
fled  that  the  fimds  requested  for  such 
Important  veterans  benefits  and  services 
as  ii\surance  and  Indemnities,  home  loan 
guarantees,  construction  of  hospital  and 
domiciliary  facilities,  medical  and  pros- 
thetic research,  and  general  administra- 
tive and  operating  expenses  are  reason- 
able and  necessary. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Mwnbers  that 
while  general  administrative  and  operat- 
ing experises  woifld  appear  to  cover  rou- 
tine, unglamorouB  activities.  In  fact  one 
of  the  most  exciting,  unique,  and  reward- 
ing programs  in  the  history  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Is  included  under 
this  heading. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  VA's  tonova- 
tive  and  most  successful  "Outreach"  pro- 
gram through  which  more  than  1.200.000 
American  servicemen  in  "V^tnam  have 
been  given  first-time- in-hiMory  batUe- 
fleld  briefing  by  VA  representatives  on 
their  veteran  benefits. 

Mr.  TKAGUi:  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAECOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man ftxnn  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAOUB  (rf  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  ask  the  genUeman  did  the  eub- 
commlttee  put  one  penny  In  the  bin  for 
the  outaeach  program? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  There  is  no  specific 
money  in  the  bin  for  the  outreach  pro- 
gram, not  any  additional  amount. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Tfexas.  If  I  understand 
the  appropriation,  there  is  not  one  single, 
solitary  dime  in  the  blU  for  the  <mtreach 
program. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  There  is  money  for  the 
outreach  program.  These  services  are  be- 
ing provided  through  the  military  budget 
as  weU  as  through  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration budget. 

There  is  also  the  companion  program 
being  conducted  by  the  county  Veterans' 
Administration  service  offices. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  The  genUeman 
weU  knows  that  we  have  had  a  contact 
program  for  years,  but  we  have  a  r»ew 
outreach  program  that  we  just  enacted 
Into  law.  We  asked  for  $11  million  and 
there  is  not  one  single,  soUtary  cent  in 
the  bin  for  that  program. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression Qiat  ttiere  is  some  money  In  the 
bin  that  can  be  and  is  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALOO'rt'.  I  yield  to  ttie  gentle- 
man. ■'-''[  ■■'"^•'V  '"  ■ 

B«r.  JONAS.  Win  to  noi.M  if  to* 
Item  that  Identifies  the  money  for  this 
specific  purpose.  But  they  have  $329  mil- 


lion for  genend  operating  expenses, 
which  is  $18  minion  more  than  was  pro- 
vided last  year  and  it  is  out  of  this  money 
that  the  project  In  question  Is  to  be 
financed. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentieman  yield  furthw? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  We  aU  know 
that  VA  can  transfer  money.  Veterans' 
Administration  has  had  to  transfer 
money  for  equipment  and  money  for 
other  things  has  been  transferred  into 
the  hospital  program.  -  ''     ' 

Sure,  as  the  genUeman  oh  tte  other 
side  has  just  said,  you  can  take  money 
from  one  place  and  put  it  in  another 
place.  But  there  Is  not  one  single,  solitary 
cent  in  this  bfll  for  the  new  outreach 
program. 

Mr.  BVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BVINB  of  Temiessee.  The  genUe- 
man from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  has  been  taUdng  of  general  oper- 
ating expenses.  The  general  operating 
tKpense  appropriation  Is  generally  avafl- 
able  for  all  salaries  and  expenses  of  VA 
programs  except  the  medical  program. 

The  VA  presently  has  contact  offices 
in  major  cities  throughout  ttie  United 
States.  It  is  proposed  to  expand,  this  pro- 
gram further. 

The  number  of  offices  were  cut  back 
some  time  ago  because  they  had  boo 
many.  About  3  years  ago  they  started  to 
establish  telephone  service  in  many  cities 
where  free  ton  service  is  provided  for 
call*  to  VA  reglo«ial  offices.  A  veteran 
MM  t^ks  up  the  phone  to  eaU  ttie  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

•niere  was  no  budget  estimate  for  this 
so-called  outreach  program  as  sidnnltted 
to  the  committee.  VA  has  had  contact 
ofllces  and  telephone  service  for  some 
time. 

I  think  if  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion wanted  to  fund  it,  they  would  and 
could  use  some  of  their  money  In  ex- 
panding the  contact  program. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  The  genUe- 
man is  correct.  There  Is  not  a  llrte  Item 
of  any  funds  for  outreach  because  there 
is  no  budget  request  for  this  program 
to  provide  taore  contact  service  and  free 
telephone  servlee  and  additional  ton 
service  to  the  cities  through  the  VA  con- 
tact offices. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
genUeman  yidd  further? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  WhUe  we  are  on  this  par- 
ticular pOhit.  the  gentieman  from  Ten- 
nessee mentioned,  I  think,  and  I  think  tt 
ou^ht  to  be  noted,  that  we  increased  the 
bUl  by  $18  nrinion  ovw  last  year  for 
general  opeMrtlng  Expenses.  So  far  as  the 
Item  of  the  outreach  program,  it  woidd 
be  funded  In  any  event  out  of  that  fund. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  genUeman  yield  for  one  further 
ooftBnSQw 

■  i  itf.  TALOGTT.  I  yield  to  the  goitSe- 
attblC-'-'  '"■■"  ■'   " 

'Mr.  TEAOUB  of  •Jftjxas.  r  think  ttie 
Veterans'  Adnunistration  has  done  a  good 
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Job  on  oonUct.  when  th^  pyt  tbe  con- 
tact service  over  Into  Vietaan  and  w  hen 
they  are  going  to  put  them  in  South 
Kjorea  and  when  they  are  going  to  put 
them  into  Gennany. 

But  our  committee  went  tof  conference 
with  the  other  body  this  yiar  and  we 
pa&sed  a  bill,  HJl.  11959  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed,  and  out  in  California  the 
President  deplored  the  facti  that  more 
veterans  were  not  taking  advantage  of 
the  veterans'  programs.         , 

We  put  In  this  outreach  program  and 
there  is  not  one  dime  in  thi«  bill  for  it 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennressee.  I  believe  thi£ 
bill  was  passed  subsequent  yi  the  sub- 
mission of  the  budget  amd  there  is 
presently  no  request  for  expanding  the 
contact  services.  i 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  rfhat  is  very 
true.  But  I  would  not  expect  this  Con- 
gr^s  to  be  a  rubber  stamp  for  everything 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does.  I  would 
expect  the  Congress  to  be  Independent 
and  to  do  what  is  right  for  the  veterans. 

I  commend  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  what  they  have  do^.  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  oiitreach  pro- 
gram. But  do  not  come  in  liere  and  tell 
us  that  you  have  don*  a  lot  on  the  out- 
reach program  whoi  you  |  have  done 
nothing.  j 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  According  to  my  In- 
formation, if  the  gentleman;  will  permit 
me  to  say,  there  are  more  th(an  1.500,000 
servicemen  who  bav«  recelvad  predls- 
charge  veteran  benefits  brlqOng  at  sep- 
aration points,  while  nearlj  280,000  ill 
and  disabled  servicemen  in  stateside  mili- 
tary hospitals  have  been  given  indepth. 
personalized  bedside  counselzig  on  Uielr 
veteran  benefits,  partlculax^y  disability 
compensation,  hospital  and  Inedical  care 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  training. 

These  totals,  of  course,  da  not  Include 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans 
interviewed  and  helped  by  representa- 
tives at  n.S.  Veterans  AAsist^ce  Centers 
throughout  the  country,  nor  the  85,000 
veterans  each  month  who  receive  a  per- 
sonalized letter  from  the  VA  reminding 
them  of  their  benefits.         j 

I  think  there  is  a  good  efi>rt  to  coun- 
sel veterans.  | 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right.  8o  will  yoa  tell 
the  I>resldeDt  that  and  not  let  him  come 
back  and  criticize  us  for  not  having  done 
more?  , 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chaiiiman.  permit 
me  to  mention  however.  wltM  special  em- 
pha.sis  on  the  requested  and  recom- 
mended budget  for  tJie  Vf teraas'  Ad- 
minlstrati<«'s  boQ>ital  and  medical-  care 
program.  | 

In  light  of  recent  oommenis  here  In  the 
Congress,  by  the  national  news  media, 
and  from  other  quarters,  it  il  Appropriate 
I  believe  to  place  the  reoordjhlgh  $1,762.- 
OOO.OOg  budget  requested  Jor  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1971  h|  proper  per- 
spective, 
Contrary  to  charges  th4t  have  baen 
this  raconl-hiKh  b«0I«t  reqvast 
coming  as  it  does  on  top  of  the  preiMnt 
aUtim«  high  budget  alrea^  approprl 


ated  for  tbe  VA  hospital  and  medical 
care  program  in  the  curroit  1970  fiscal 
year,  this  request  cannot  be  fairly  con- 
strued as  a  belated  recognition  by  this 
administration  or  this  committee  that 
our  ill  and  disabled  veterans  have  not 
been  receiving  quality  medical  care. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they 
have  been  receiving,  are  now  receiving, 
and  will  continue  to  receive  the  quality 
medical  care  they  need  and  deserve. 

And  they  will  do  so  in  iZKreaslng 
numbers. 

Under  the  medical  care  program,  a 
projected  caseload  of  8.164,000  outpa- 
tient and  dental  treatments  are  expected 
and  an  estimated  785,000  patients  are 
expected  to  receive  care  in  VA  hospitals. 
The  construction  of  hospitals  and  dom- 
iciliary facilities  in  1971  will  be  the  larg- 
est VA  construction  program  since  1950 
and  the  third  largest  in  VA  history.  A 
total  of  $120,418,000  will  be  obUgated  for 
construction  in  1971. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern for  tbe  medical  care  program  for 
1970  and  1971.  The  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  which  passed  the 
House  last  week  included  $22  million  in 
additional  funds  for  this  program  plus 
funds  for  the  pay  ndse  for  medical  care 
personnel. 

Much  has  been  said  in  critldBm  of  VA 
hospitals  over  the  last  year. 

Much  of  this  is  imwarranted  and  un- 
justified— based  on  pcurtial  truths  and  an 
effort  by  one  network  to  arouse  contro- 
versy. Those  few  complaints  that  have 
merit  are  a  mlnlscule  minority  and 
are  being  corrected  promptly  whenever 
known.  However,  any  system  will  always 
be  imperfect  so  long  as  human  beings 
deal  with  human  beings.  The  VA  medical 
program  is  no  exception.  Abuses  can  arise 
in  any  ha9>ital,  or  hoepltal  system.  In  like 
manner. 

The  VA  hospitals  provide  medical  care 
that  is  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

A  needy  veteran — any  needy  veteran 
who  Is  unable  to  pay  for  hospital  car^— 
need  only  sign  a  statement  that  he  Is  un- 
able to  pay  for  needed  medical  care,  and 
it  is  provided — ^free.  Any  citizen  in  any 
other  iMtion  would  think  this  incredible, 
but  it  is  true. 

About  two  thirds  of  those  cared  for  in 
veterans'  hospitals  are  nonservice  con- 
nected cases.  Aboirt  8  percent  are  Viet- 
nam veterans.  Of  course,  veterans  with 
service- connected  disability  receive  pri- 
ority treatment. 

The  VA  maintains  166  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  and  Puerto  Rico. 
They  provide  the  highest  type  of  medical 
care  of  any  system  In  the  world. 

For  1971  the  committee  recommends 
over  $1.75  billion  for  these  hospitals. 
There  will  be  05.261  operating  beds  in 
1971.  VA  will  care  for  785.000  patients 
during  the  year,  an  increase  of  4.300  over 
the  current  year.  Nursing  home  care  Is 
also  provided  In  many  ocmnmunities. 

The  fimds  provided  for  these  hospitals 
has  grown  every  year,  and  will  again  in 
1971.  Any  hoqiital  can  use  more  money. 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  oeuld  he  pro- 
vided. Everybody  would  like  to  have 
more  money,  but  in  balance,  our  Nation 
is  good  azid  considerate  to  our  veterans — 
XK>t  only  the  service  connected — but  also 


the  nonservice -connected  veteran  who 
st«ites  that  he  needs  but  caimot  pay  for 
medical  care. 

Our  Nation  has  been  good  to  veterans 
In  providing  many  kinds  of  benefits  that 
total  $8.9  billion  in  1971— the  largest  ap- 
propriation in  VA  history. 

The  appropriations  for  the  VA  have 
increased  from  $4,946,470,500  in  1962  to 
$8,960  billion  In  1971.  Benefits  cover  not 
only  veterans,  but  survivors  and  veter- 
ans' dependents.  The  total  for  medical 
care  alone  increased  from  $955  million  in 
1962  to  $1,752,200,000  in  the  last  10  years. 
Of  166  VA  hospitals,  about  one-half 
are  adjacent  to  and  operated  in  close 
association  with  university  medical 
schools. 

The  VA  system  has  participated  In 
the  development  of  and  provides  all,  of 
the  many  inxproved  medical  services 
available  in  our  best  hospitals  today. 
Hemodialysis  imits — intensive  coronary 
care  units— alcohoUc  treatment  units — 
epUepsy  centers — spinal  cord  treatment 
centers — open  heart  surgery,  organ  re- 
placement centers,  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema units  Emd  labs — prosthetic  appli- 
ances, to  name  a  few  of  the  high  quality 
services. 

These  are  available  without  charge  to 
needy  veterans — service  connected  or 
not.  There  is  one  exception  that  should 
be  corrected,  but  to  date  has  not  been — 
if  a  needy  veteran  has  a  hospitalization 
policy  he  cannot  go  to  a  veterans  hos- 
pital. His  Insurance  policy  will  not  pay 
for  It. 

If  you  have  visited  any  VA  hospital 
you  should  be  impressed  and  proud  of  it. 
Some  are  older  than  others— but  these 
are  being  continually  modernized  or  re- 
placed. 

Some  are  multistoried  structures  on 
beautiful  sites  in  cities — others  are  on 
the  outskirts  of  towns  with  spacious 
grounds.  Many  have  recreational  facili- 
ties and  niceties  that  private  hospitals 
do  not  have — but  always — these  hos- 
pitals are  available  to  provide  free  niedi- 
cal  care  for  needy  veterans  throughout 
our  land  when  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  it. 

I  should  specially  mention  the  dental 
care  program  provided  by  VA.  which  has 
experienced  some  delays  and  backlogs 
during  the  current  year  that  are  now 
being  corrected. 

A  backlog  has  developed  in  the  last 
year  due  to  the  rapid  discharge  of  Viet- 
nam veterans.  No  one  objects  to  these 
accelerated  discharges.  However,  the 
niflltary  normally  would  provide  neces- 
sary medical  and  dental  care  before  dis- 
charging a  veteran.  However,  with  the 
acceleration  of  discharge  they  foimd  this 
could  not  be  done,  and  have  told  service- 
men to  go  to  the  VA  rather  than  delaying 
their  discharge.  The  discharges  have  In- 
creased from  800,000  to  1  million  per  year 
rate. 

A  backlog  of  from  40.000  to  4^,000 — or 
about  2  months— is  expected  on  June  30 
of  this  year.  The  increased  funding  pro- 
vided in  the  recent  Supplemental  is 
bringing  this  imexpected  backlog  under 
control. 

There  are  some  other  VA  programs 
that  contribute  to  improved  medical  care. 
VA  is  spending  $100  million  for  training 
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purposes  in  VA  hospitals  in  1971.  Its  re- 
search program — which  is  additional  to 
medical  care  funding — is  over  $59  million 
next  year. 

The  original  budget  request  for  medi- 
cal care  was  $1,702,200,000.  The  President 
submitted  an  amended  request  for  an 
additional  $50  million  making  the  total 
request  $1,752,200,000.  The  committee  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  qualitor  of 
medical  care  for  our  veterans  and  we 
questioned  the  VA  officials  very  in- 
tensely in  this  cormection.  On  page  709 
of  part  4  of  our  hearings,  in  response  to 
questions  about  the  medical  program, 
Dr.  Musser  informed  the  committee  as 
follows: 

Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  covering  tbe  pay 
increase,  the  amended  budget  will  provide  for 
activation  of  three  new  hospitals,  Improv- 
ing of  staffing  ratios  In  existing  hospitals, 
estaJ»llshment  of  specialized  medical  services 
In  many  locations,  allowances  for  Increased 
usage  and  cost  of  drugs,  medicine,  utilities, 
et.  cetera,  and  a  reduction  in  equipment  and 
maintenance  and  repair  backlogs. 

The  S50  million  Includes  funds  for  3,600 
additional  average  emplo;rment  which  to- 
gether with  the  3,123  Increase  provided  in  the 
original  fiscal  year  1971  budget  should  raise 
our  staiBng  ratio  to  about  1  to  1  in  NP  hos- 
pitals and  1.60  employees  per  patient  in  gen- 
eral hospitals.  The  $50  million  Increase  is 
exactly  what  I  requested  and  was  based  on 
our  beat  estimate  of  a  realistic  recruitment 
potential.  With  these  staffing  ratios  I  believe 
VA.  will  provide  excellent  medical  care. 

The  increase  in  medical  outpatient 
staff  visits  are  expected  to  increase  from 
6,195,000  in  1970  to  6,662,000  in  1971,  an 
increase  of  467,000  visits.  The  patients 
treated  in  VA  hospitals  are  expected  to 
Increase  4,300  from  780,487  in  1970  to 
784,788  in  1971. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  In  1971 
anticipates  adding  5,284  i>ermanent  full- 
time  positions  to  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram, for  a  total  of  127,348  full-time 
positions.  This  will  provide  1.6  employees 
to  1  patient  in  their  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals. 

Administrator  Johnson  informed  the 
committee  that  while  an  Ideal  staffing 
ratio  may  be  somewhat  higher,  the  1.6 
to  1  ratio  is  the  best  goal  for  1971  "with 
the  limitations  in  recrultahility". 

Some  feel  that  the  ideal  staffing  ratio 
should  be  2  to  1.  However,  it  takes  a  sub- 
stantial eunount  of  time  to  recruit  and 
train  quality  personnel.  It  Just  cannot 
be  done  in  1  or  2  years. 

We  feel  that  quality  medical  care  must 
be  provided  for  our  veterans  and  we  have 
recommended  the  full  amount  requested 
In  the  budget  to  insure  that  quality  med- 
ical care  is  provided. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  President,  Is  determined  that  Amer- 
ica's veterans,  especially  our  returiiing 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans,  shall  receive 
the  highest  quality  medical  care. 

The  compassion,  the  concern,  the  dedi- 
cation and  skill  of  the  mate  than  142,000 
men  and  women  who  staff  and  carry  out 
the  VA's  hospital  and  medical  care  pro- 
gram are  a  matter  of  record.  A  record, 
I  submit,  in  which  they  and  we  in  the 
Congress  can  take  Justified  pride. 

The  budget  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended, and  which  the  administration 
requested,  will  enable  VA  to  add  to  its 
distinguished  record  of  quality  medical 


care  for  America's  ill  and  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  McDade)  . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  Republican  from  North 
Carolina  have  done  their  usual  outstand- 
ing Job  In  trying  to  Indicate  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  some  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  bill  and  some  of  the  very 
technical  problems  and  agreements  and 
disagreements  that  are  contained  in  the 
legislative  process  In  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  As  an  individual  Member,  I 
generally  support  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  It  does  not  agree  100  percent 
with  my  philosophy,  any  more  than  it 
does,  I  suppose,  with  that  of  any  other 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

It  was  of  necessity  a  matter  of  com- 
promise, and  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed. 

I  did  want  to  take  Just  a  few  moments 
to  dwell  on  cxie  aspect  of  the  bill  and 
tell  you  about  some  language  that  ap- 
pears on  line  5  of  our  report  under  the 
account  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  There  are  roughly  10  sen- 
tences that  have  been  added  to  this 
lengthy  report  at  my  request,  and  I  must 
say  added  unanimously  in  the  langiuge 
of  this  report  as  a  direction  to  the  Federal 
Commimlcatlons  Commission,  I  ^otild 
like  to  read  them : 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  too  small 
a  part  of  tbe  resources  of  tbe  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  may  be  devoted  to 
comprehensive  poUcy  planning  to  attack 
major  problems  confronting  the  Commission 
and  tbe  communications  Industry.  Our  at- 
tention has  been  particularly  drawn  to  tbe 
need  to  Insure  optimum  use  of  tbe  spectrum 
In  the  public  interest,  to  develop  sound  and 
effective  policies  regarding  violence  and  ob- 
scenity on  television,  and  to  develop  tbe  full 
potential  of  this  medium  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  American  life.  The  Conunlttee  Is 
of  tbe  opinion  that  the  funds  recommended 
herein  for  appropriation  wlU  adequately  sup- 
port an  Increased  effort  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  pointing  out  these 
facts  about  the  Federal  Oommunications 
Commission.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  for  several  years,  at  least,  the 
subcommittee  has  been  consistently  ask- 
ing the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  concern  itself  with  these  prob- 
lems, to  concern  itself  with  the  problems 
of  the  spectrum,  and  reallocations  there- 
of. For  years  we  have  been  promised  that 
there  would  be  action  in  this  area.  For 
years  we  have  been  told  that  there  were 
studies  being  made. 

Yet,  I  believe,  for  a  period  of  SO  years 
there  has  been  no  reallocation  of  the 
spectrum.  The  time  is  long  past  due  when 
this  reallocation  must  take  place.  There 
is  need  in  the  spectrum  for  reallocations, 
particularly  for  land  mobile  users,  for 
citizens  users,  and  for  various  nonluioad- 
cast  purposes  and  nongovenmiental 
usages  which  business  and  commerce 
demand. 

Also  in  the  area  of  the  quality  of  tele- 


vision and  proWems  of  violence  and  ob- 
scenity. It  seems  to  me.  a  great  deal  muM 
be  done. 

I  agree  with  tiie  gentleman  and  I  Join 
with  the  gentleman  in  expressing  con- 
cern that  the  Inderal  Communications 
Commission  is  not  doing  the  job  as  it 
should  be  done,  and  it  must  get  on  with 
the  tremendous  Job  which  confronts  It 
and  come  up  with  suggestions  and  an- 
swers and  recommendations. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. He  has  been  one  who  has  been 
consistently  interested  in  this  problem. 
I  deeply  appreciate  his  comm«its. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  serve  in  this 
body  have  to  recognize  a  little  scwne- 
thlng  0*  the  proWem  we  face.  In  doing 
that,  if  we  begin  to  try  to  focus  in  on 
some  of  the  national  concern  that  Is 
arising  over  the  problems  confronting 
the  communications  industry,  we  can 
begin  to  put  our  problems  a  little  bit 
more  In  perspective. 

The  President  In  his  recent  message 
to  the  Congress  on  education,  pointed 
out  what  to  me  was  a  tremendously  im- 
portant and,  indeed,  almost  startling  sta- 
tistic. He  pointed  out  that  the  average 
student  spends  more  time  watching  TV 
than  he  spends  actually  in  the  schools  of 
this  Naticm.  He  pointed  out  that.  In  get- 
ting a  high  school  diploma,  the  average 
student  spends  about  11,000  hours, 
whereas  in  the  same  period  of  time  he 
will  spend  something  like  16,000  hours 
watching  teievlsloa. 

All  of  iis  in  this  House  are  and  have 
been  concerned  about  the  problems 
throughout  the  Nation  concerning  ob- 
scenity. Recently  we  passed  a  bill  to  deal 
with  obscenity  as  it  affects  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country  and  the  sidults  of 
the  United  States  by  proscribing  the  use 
of  our  postal  facilities.  But  think  how 
much  more  difficulty  there  Is,  and  think 
how  murfi  more  important  it  Is,  and 
think  how  much  more  powerful  a  media 
television  is,  and  think  how  it  can  con- 
tribute a  positive  or  negative  Influence 
on  this  problem.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
if  we  have  devoted  amy  kind  of  sufficient 
attention  to  this  particular  problem. 

We  have  noted  too  that  there  have 
been  questions  raised  about  possible  cen- 
sorship either  by  the  networks  or  l^ 
someone  else  beoause  of  a  person's  po- 
litical views.  Those  in  the  FCC  and  in 
this  Congress  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  real  Interest  In  trying 
to  see  this  problem  examined  in  greater 
detail. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  pointed  out,  there  is  in- 
creasing utilization  of  the  spectrum 
which  calls  for  additional  studies  to  be 
developed  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
what  is  a  tremendously  important  na- 
tional resource. 

We  also  have  to  be  aware  that  we 
have  to  get  the  communications  indus- 
try, and  our  delegate  agency  is  supixtsed 
to  be  the  FCC,  to  try  to  flgore  out  how 
to  get  the  industry  to  use  the  spectrum 
as  a  more  positive  force  in  this  Nation. 

In  my  Judgment  there  has  been  prob- 
ably no  greater  contribution  to  televi- 
sion programing  than  the  advent  of 
"Sesame  Street,"  which  is  an  effort  at 
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least  to  begin  to  present  \  preschooling 
advantages  to  tbe  presch^-age  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  and  m#kybe  to  draw 
their  attention  for  Just  a  lew  moments 
away  from  the  many  programs  that  are 
dominated  by  violence  and;  other  things 
that  may  or  may  not  be  i  producing  a 
generation  of  children  addicted  to  the 
most  powerful  communications  media 
ever  developed  by  mankind] 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  a^ptable  an- 
swer either  for  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
this  body  to  find  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  people  in  the  federal  Com- 
munications Commission  pleading  pov- 
erty when  we  say  they  shiiild  make  an 
effort  to  try  to  find  out  what  is  happen- 
ing in  these  areas.  Estimates  that  were 
given  to  us  in  the  committee  are  that 
total  revenues  directly  regtilated  by  the 
FCC  approximate  $30  bll|ion.  This  is 
just  direct  regulation.  It  does  not  In- 
clude all  the  other  inditect  business 
related  to  the  communicalions  industry 
that  we  do  not  even  begi^  to  regulate 
or  to  touch.  ' 

I  suppose  to  me  the  most  significant 
comment  that  was  made  about  the  value 
of  the  permission  that  is  given  to  use 
the  public  spectrum  was]  made  clear 
when  it  was  estimated  in  tHe  hearings  by 
the  FCC  that  if  someone  wfanted  to  talk 
about  purchasing  WCBS-TV  in  New  York 
City,  they  would  be  starting  with  an 
opening  price  of  approximately  $100 
million. 

That  would  be  a  beginning  bargaining 
price  to  discuss  the  purchajse  of  a  single 
television  station  in  the  cityt  of  New  York. 

Now,  the  total  indirect  iinpact  of  this 
industry  on  our  gross  national  product 
really  cannot  be  estimated*  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  fruitful  for  us  to  accept  either 
from  the  PCC  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  anybody  else  the  position  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  mbney  to  begin 
to  examine  questions  like  .how  we  deal 
with  the  problem  of  violence,  or  how  we 
deal  with  the  problem  of  obscenity,  or 
how  we  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
efficient  use  of  this  important  national 
asset,  the  spectrum,  for  th^  benefit  of  all 
the  people  who  live  in  thisj  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

I  beUeve  the  hearings  will  show  to 
anybody  who  might  be  jlnterested  in 
looking  at  them — that  theife  are  areas  of 
PX:;C  responsibility  where  there  are  no 
standards  at  all  None  hat  been  devel- 
oped. None  is  in  the  planning  stage. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time, that  the  PCC 
began  to  answer  some  of  ^e  very  basic 
questions  I  am  raising  hqre  today  and 
which  every  member  of  tl^  sutxxjmmit- 
tee  raised  when  we  had  thi^  most  inypor- 
tant  hearing  on  the  PCC  budget. 

They  do  not  have  any  potlicy  at  all.  for 
example,  on  the  degree  tp  which  net- 
works have  a  right  to  exferclse  censor- 
ship. I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ti*ie  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chaiitnan,  not  only 
do  they  not  have  a  policy,  but  also  they 
really  have  not  even  considered  the  mat- 
ter of  network  censorship,  or  whether  or 
not  there  ought  to  be  any  ^sort  of  guide- 
line laid  down  in  a  meetln  i  between  the 


FCC  and  industry  as  to  exactly  how  the 
matter  should  be  treated. 

They  do  not  have  a  mechanism  for 
monitoring  quality,  or  indeed  even  basic 
decency  in  TV  programs. 

Not  only  do  they  not  have  standards, 
but  also  they  have  not  tried,  so  far  as 
the  hearings  demonstrate,  to  begin  to  try 
to  get  over  to  the  Hill  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. 

There  are  no  priorities  for  the  allocat- 
ing of  the  new  portion  of  the  spectnmi 
that  is  going  to  become  available  to  this 
Nation  because  of  increased  technology. 
Nowhere  have  they  begun  to  decide  what 
might  be  the  optimum  use  of  that  spec- 
tnmi  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation 

I  believe  we  have  to  recognize  that 
one  of  the  great  events  for  good  or  for 
evil  that  has  happened  in  this  Nation  has 
been  the  development  of  a  vast  com- 
munications network  centered  around 
the  television  industry.  It  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  a  magnificent  use  of  a  public 
asset,  that  is,  the  spectrum,  as  regulated 
by  our  delegated  agencies  in  such  fashion 
that  we  will  not  have  to  ask  questions 
about  whether  or  not  it  does  contribute 
to  the  incidence  of  violence  or  whether 
or  not  It  has  an  Impact  on  the  children 
of  this  Nation,  or  whether  Indeed  we  are 
using  that  national  asset  to  try  to  get 
through  to  and  to  reach  the  children  In 
an  affirmative  way,  as  I  suggest  to  you 
that  "Sesame  Street"  Is  now  doing. 

I  hope  the  networks  will  take  note  and 
begin  to  get  into  this  kind  of  program- 
ing, as  was  recently  suggested  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  in  a  speech  in  Los 
Angeles.  They  have  an  enormous  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  this  Nation  in  an 
area  like  this  and  I  hope  we  can  look 
forward  to  some  new  and  better  pro- 
graming. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  also  to 
comment  on  another  matter. 

As  noted  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report,  the  bill  Includes  $291,500,- 
000  for  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs.  This  includes  $175,000,- 
000  for  the  highways  prograun. 

I  concur  in  this  recommendation,  but 
do  so  only  in  reliance  upon  certain  as- 
surances which  were  given  in  the  record 
during  hearings  on  the  bill.  The  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  has  as- 
sured the  committee  that  it  will  be  able 
to  reprogram  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
emergency  situations  which  may  arise 
as  a  result  of  new  outbreaks  of  the  mine 
flres  and  subsidences  which  continually 
plague  certain  areas  of  the  country. 

In  this  connection.  I  include  in  the 
Rkcors  at  this  point  a  letter  from  John 
B.  Waters,  Jr.,  Federal  Cochairman  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
which  sets  forth  these  assurances  in 
greater  detail: 

Th«  Appalachian  Rxcionai.  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C..  Uarch  25. 1970. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  McDadk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wcuhington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  McDadk:  This  letter  la  In  further 
respona*  to  questions  which  were  r&lssd  <l\ir- 
log  the  heulngs  an  the  Appalachian  B«- 
glonal  OommlasloD's  1971  appropriation  re- 
quest with  resp)ect  to  funding  mine  Are  ex- 
tinguishment and  subsidence  under  Section 


205  or  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1665. 

1.  Funds  appropriated  In  1870  and  re- 
quested for  1971  would  suraly  be  available  to 
flght  mine  flres  and  to  alleviate  subsidence 
problems.  WhUe  both  the  1970  and  1971  re- 
quests were  predicated  on  estimates  that  the 
funds  would  be  primarily  utilized  for  sur- 
face area  restoration,  they  would  be  available 
for  mine  Are  and  subsidence  projects  If  such 
projects  were  requested  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  were  otherwise 
permissible  by  law  and  regulation. 

a.  There  are  at  the  present  time  uncom- 
mitted funds  under  Section  206  which  would 
be  available  for  mine  Are  or  subsidence  work 
If  the  project  were  to  be  submitted  by  any 
State  in  the  Region. 

3.  Should,  In  the  future,  a  State  desire  to 
submit  mine  Are  or  subsidence  projects  for 
approval  rather  than  a  surface  restoration 
project,  such  a  mine  Are  project  could  be 
approved  by  the  Commission. 

4.  In  the  event  of  a  mine  Are  or  subsidence 
project  of  an  emergency  natxire,  the  Com- 
mission could  reprogram  funds  to  meet  such 
situations,  except  that  funds  provided  under 
contract  authority  for  the  Section  201  High- 
way program  would  not  be  available  for  re- 
programmlng.  I  believe  that  we  have  the 
necessary  resoxirces  and  authority,  and  am 
confident  we  would  use  them  In  such  an 
emergency. 

If   any   further   Information   Is  needed.   I 
will  be  pleased  to  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

John  B.  Watcss,  Jr.. 

Federal  Cochairman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  remarks,  and  I  should  like 
to  bring  in  one  item  of  Information  on 
this  particular  matter. 

One  of  the  largest  television  stations 
in  Los  Angeles.  KHJ,  has  voluntarily  an- 
nounced that  it  will  no  longer  cover  these 
riots  and  demonstrations  which  have  so 
much  violence  In  them.  They  are  volun- 
tarily stopping  that.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  something  that  could  be  emulated  by 
other  television  stations. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Oross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  3 
weeks  ago  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration came  before  the  House.  If  I  're- 
member correctly,  that  bill  called  for 
some  $3.6  billion,  and  It  was  approved  by 
the  House  carrying  about  $3.8  billion. 
This  committee,  as  I  imderstand  it,  has 
reduced  the  funds  for  the  moon-doggle 
to  about  $3.1  billion — and  I  am  dealing 
now  In  round  figures — or  a  cut  of  some 
$404  million.  I  commend  the  committee 
for  making  this  cut  and  I  wish  It  was  far 
more,  but  I  wonder  what  some  of  the 
Members  are  going  to  do  today,  especially 
some  of  those  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  who  talk  economy  yet  they 
walked  through  the  teller  line  and  tied 
the  vote  at  53  to  53  defeating  Mr. 
Karth's  amendment  to  cut  $240  million 
out  of  that  bill.  I  wonder  If  they  are 
going  to  be  here  today  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  put  at  least  $240  million  back 
In.  I  await  with  Interest  this  afternoon 
to  see  what  happens. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  a 
few  questions  about  the  money  In  this 
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bill  for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  authorization  for  which  we  had  be- 
fore the  House  only  yesterday.  I  note  in 
the  committee  hearings.  In  response  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Slsco  respond- 
ed to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, by  saying: 

The  unobligated  balance  of  Ascal  year  1970 
funds  available  for  obligation  as  of  January 
1,  1970,  was  1364  million  and  the  total  funds 
unexpended  on  that  date  was  (573  million. 

The  House  approved  the  authoriza- 
tions yesterday  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$525  million,  plus  $2  million  In  foreign 
currencies.  The  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee, In  my  opinion  very  properly  reduced 
the  amount  to  $495  million. 

My  question  to  someone  on  the  com- 
mittee is  how  In  the  world  could  the 
National  Science  Foundation  spend  $573 
million  from  January  1  to  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  do  it  with  any  degree  of 
responsibility  and  sanity  in  ttie  expend- 
iture of  public  funds? 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Termessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  good  friend  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  makes  research  grants  and 
contracts  with  colleges  and  universities 
for  upgrading  science  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  many  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  what  they  do. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Many  of 
these  contracts  are  for  3-year  periods. 
The  gentleman  has  Indicated  there  is  am 
unexpended  carryover,  but  there  are 
commitments  and  obligations.  When  you 
enter  into  a  contract  for  a  3-year  period, 
you  have  an  obligation,  and  that  is  why 
the  Foundation  has  this  large  unexpend- 
ed balance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  how  can  they  pos- 
sibly ladle  out  $573  million?  It  must 
take  more  than  an  ordinary  shovel.  It 
has  to  be  a  scoop  shovel  when  they  start 
dishing  it  out  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  in  addition 
to  the  grants  programs,  also  operates 
five  research  centers  of  their  own.  In 
addition  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  in  effect  says  that  no  appropria- 
tion for  research  shall  go  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  unless  it  is  defense  re- 
lated, has  caused  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  transfer  to  NSF  certain  of  their 
research  functions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  cutting  down  on  research  and 
so  is  NIH  as  well  as  NASA  as  a  result  of  a 
cut  in  funds.  So,  the  imemployed  »it 
simply  walking  across  the  street  and 
getting  a  job  with  this  outfit,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdatlon. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chalr- 
mtm,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, we  have  made  a  $16  million  cut  be- 
low the  budget. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  add  one  comment  to 
those  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee? 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  a 
very  good  point.  The  only  trouble  about 
it  is  that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
outlays  and  spending  of  money.  We  do 


not  deal  with  that  In  this  bllL  We  deal  in 
obligational  authority.  There  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $234  billion  in  1970  and  $250 
billion  In  1971  of  unexpended  funds  in 
various  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  has  previously  been  appro- 
priated but  unexpended.  So,  you  cannot 
compare  outlays  with  appropriations. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
EviNS)  said,  some  of  these  contracts  run 
for  3  years  and  there  will  be  incremental 
expenditures  as  the  obligations  become 
due  under  those  contracts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know,  but  their  guide- 
lines are  from  fiscal  year  to  fiscal  year, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  get  money  every 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  JONAS.  They  came  in  with  a 
budget  request  of  $16  million  above  this 
bill. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Well.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina — he  has 
been  around  here  too  long — that  when 
you  start  overstufOng  these  agencies  with 
money,  that  is  when  they  waste  It,  hand 
over  fist. 

Let  me  continue  with  another  excerpt 
from  your  hearings.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Evzns)  is  speaking  now 
and  he  says: 

The  Bctenttsts  are  going  to  discover  the 
framework  lor  review  of  contemporary  In- 
flation. 

It  does  not  say  they  are  going  to  solve 
It.  This  is  something  new  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  go  into  the 
field  of  studying,  with  a  special  commis- 
sion, contemporary  inflation.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Teimessee  two  ques- 
tions: 

What  is  the  difference  between  "in- 
flation" and  "contemporary  inflation"? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  win  say  to 
my  friend  I  wish  I  knew  the  answer  to 
both  of  thoee  questions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  they  plan  to  go  into  a 
study  of  inflation  when  the  Lord  knows 
every  agency  of  this  Government  is 
studying  inflation  and  the  evils  thereof. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chalr- 
mim.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
if  the  NatlonEd  Science  Potmdation  could 
in  some  way  contribute  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  Inflation  and  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  they  would  be  making 
a  significant  contribution  to  our  coim- 
try.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  they  may 
be  able  to  find  a  solution. 

However,  at  the  present  time  they  are 
unable  to  process  and  follow  up  CMi  only 
a  fraction  of  the  number  of  applications 
which  they  receive  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  the 
social  sciences. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  use  smother  word 
for  It  but  I  do  not  recall  exactly.  It  is 
something  like  "socletale." 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  another  subject 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee was  directly  involved,  and  which 
appears  on  page  607  of  the  hecffings: 

Mr.  EviNs.  Tou  are  launching  out  on  some 
big,  long-range,  coetly  programs. 

Hare  Is  another  one,  "Arotlo  reaeareb 
programs."  Bow  much  wlU  It  cost  and  what 
Is  the  tlmespan? 

Dr.  JoNxs.  I  cant  tell  you  for  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  long  It  will  last.  It  will  de- 


pend a  little  on  the  life  of  the  oUflelda  up 
In  the  north. 

Mr.  EvTMB.  What  is  jaxxi  planning? 

Dr.  JoNSs.  Ten  to  16  years. 

Mr.  BviMS.  Bow  much  Is  the  estimated 
cost? 

Dr.  JoNKs.  $2  million  next  year  and  it  will 
probably  expand  to  a  total  over  the  next 
10  years  of  $10  million  per  year. 

In  other  words,  if  the  "oilflelds  \xp  in  the 
north"  lasted  for  100  years  we  would  be 
expected  to  spend  $10  million  or  more  a 
year  on  "arctic  research  programs." 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Toinessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  that  our  com- 
mittee is  watching  these  expenditures 
very  closely.  A  year  or  so  ago  we  had 
testimony  that  they  had  actually  located 
some  oil  in  their  oceanographic  explora- 
tion. I  asked,  "What  did  you  do?"  They 
said  they  did  not  want  to  run  the  risk 
of  polluting  the  area  and  plugged  the 
hole. 

So,  they  have  proven  they  know  how  to 
discover  oil.  Maybe  they  can  find  some 
there  to  help  with  the  budget  problems 
with  which  our  country  is  confronted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  yield 
me  S  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  yield  to  me  for 
one  moment 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  to  at  least  give  this  subcommittee 
credit  for  stopping  "mohole". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentlemsm  say 
for  not  stopping  mohole? 

Mr.  JONAS.  For  stopping  mohole. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  certainly  do,  and 
I  certainly  give  the  committee  credit  for 
the  cuts  it  made  tn  programs  in  this  bill 
that  badly  needed  to  be  cut  even  more. 

On  page  699  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Evms 
asked: 

Doctor,  how  many  grants  were  made  In 
the  social  science  fleld  last  year? 

Dr.  HlN«s.  474. 

Mr.  Evnfs.  How  many  do  you  estimate  for 
next  year? 

Or.  Bima.  I  suspect  It  wiU  be  about  the 
aame  number. 

Mr.  Smxa.  What  was  the  largest  grant? 

Dr.  Hms.  There  were  a  few,  about  $250,- 
000. 

Mr.  Evnrs.  To  whom  and  what  for? 

Dr.  Hnras.  One  was  a  study  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  American  people  toward  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Then  Mr.  Evnrs  said: 
I  can  tell  you  the  attlttrde,  they  dont 
like  It. 

There  are  already  dozens  of  commis- 
sions and  committees  arovmd  here  study- 
ing environmental  attitudes  and  violence. 
And  still  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion goes  into  this  fleld  to  the  tune  of  at 
least  $250,000.  Where  did  this  grant  go? 
To  the  University  of  Michigan  which 
has  sdready  obtained  millions  of  dollars 
In  grants  through  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  wlH  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  C^lina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairniftn,  I  was  hop- 
ing the  gentleman  from  lofira  would  read 
the  response  of  Dr.  Levin,  who  said  that 
they  are  not  i>lHnnlng  to  Investigate  the 
attitude  of  the  public  tojrord  violence. 
They  know  that  the  public  is  opposed 
to  viDlence.  What  they  pitepose  doing  Is 
studying  the  things  that  make  these  peo- 
ple engage  in  violence.  A<id  if  they  can 
come  up  with  an  answer  t4  that  that  will 
help  us  find  a  way  to  stop  these  people 
from  engaging  in  violence  then  I  think 
the  money  will  be  well  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  535  Members 
of  Congress  who  ought  to  do  something 
about  the  violence  that  is  rampant  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes.  but  wd  have  not  been 
able  to  be  very  successfuljln  our  efforts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  more  expert 
in  that  field  are  these  people? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  just  doi  not  know.  I 
would  just  be  wilUng  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  come  up  with  ^me  answers. 
and  I  would  applaud  the|n  if  they  can 
find  out  what  motivationi  there  is  that 
causes  people  to  engage  1^  violence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  People  hjave  been  en- 
gaging In  violence  far  sli^  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Not  quitd  as  much  as 
they  are  doing  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
with  all  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
on  the  study  of  violenee  and  crime 
through  the  years  there]  is  no  worth- 
while report  gathering  dust  on  some 
shelf.  J 

I  do  not  know  what  else  there  is  to 
finance  around  here.  Is  tbere  any  rock 
unturned?  j 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  ^ill  yield,  the 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  ^eat  Members 
of  the  House,  one  of  th4  great  econo- 
mizers of  the  House,  and  one  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  this^  direction.  We 
want  to  compliment  the  igentleman  for 
his  helpfulness,  and  for  his  great  capa- 
bility. We  appreciate  his  ibility  In  being 
able  to  screen  these  expeniitures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  tlhe  gentleman, 
but  let  me  tell  him  that)  I  am  having 
a  page  coimt  conducted  oh  the  hearings 
conducted  by  his  committee  that  were 
made  available  only  a  few  days  ago. 
There  are  either  eight  oi  10  thick  vol- 
umes of  hearings  from  tl:  e  gentleman's 
committee,  and  from  ttie  committee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Roontt)  on  State,  Justice, 
and  the  Judiciary,  and  ^ther  agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th^  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  agatn  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chai  man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  ttie  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ChalHnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  ihere  were  four 
volumes  from  this  committee  that  were 
made  available  only  yesterday  or  the 
day  before  and  that  is  no(  sufficient  time 
to  provide  an  opportimity  to  look  through 


these  thousands  of  pages,  especially, 
when  the  bills  are  called  up  immediately 
after  the  hearings  are  released  for  pub- 
Uc  consimiptlon.  I  wish  the  committee 
chairmen  would  make  the  hearings 
available  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the 
bills  are  called  up  so  that  we  might  do 
even  more  with  the  information  that  is 
obtained  from  those  who  are  spending 
the  money. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  The  gentleman  rec- 
ognizes the  monimiental  task  before  the 
committee.  We  began  hearings  in  early 
February,  and  have  spent  3  months  In 
examination  of  the  top  ofRcials  of  all 
these  agencies  of  the  Government.  We 
have  tried  to  hold  the  line  and  cut  out 
exorbitant  expenditures.  We  want  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  these  hearings  so  that 
all  of  the  Information  is  available  to  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  committee 
for  what  it  has  done.  But  why  not  re- 
lease these  hearings,  since  they  are  so 
voluminous — why  not  release  them  as 
they  become  available — as  the  hearings 
on  one  department  agency  are  completed 
and  so  give  us  a  little  time  to  go  Into 
them  deeper  than  we  do. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Termessee.  We  try  to 
get  the  hearings  printed  Just  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Job  is  so  monimiental 
that  the  Printing  Office  broke  down.  We 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  scrutiny, 
his  survey,  his  review,  and  his  excellent 
examination  of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  at  this  point  it 
would  be  worth  pointing  out  that  we 
are  committed  within  the  committee,  and 
this  has  some  application  to  what  the 
gentleman  said  about  the  rule  that  we 
asked  for  on  this  bill — we  are  committed 
to  completing  action  on  an  appropriation 
bill  before  the  new  fiscal  year  begins. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  waiver 
of  points  of  order  cm  this  bill — ^not  at 
aU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  only  pointing  out, 
Ln  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  conduct- 
ing these  extensive  hearings,  that  there 
is  no  way  the  ordinary  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  profit  therefrom  unless  the 
hearings  are  released  sometime  in  ad- 
vance of  consideration  on  the  House 
floor. 

Mr.  JONAS.  They  only  became  avail- 
able recently,  and  the  only  way  we  could 
have  made  more  time  available  would 
have  been  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  and  we  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  what  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  gentleman  is  the  release  of  these 
volumes  as  they  each  become  available; 
as  they  are  completed. 

Mr,  JONAS.  That  Is.  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  complete  all  of  the  hearings? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  a  very  good  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
that  I  could  support  this  bill  but  I  can- 
not and  for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  I  am  convinced  the  appropriation 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  ought  to  be  cut  by  at 


least  another  $1  billion  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  ought  to  be  cut  con- 
siderably deeper.  I  could  not  Justify  to 
those  I  represent  in  Congress  a  vote  for 
more  explorations  of  the  moon  and  the 
funding  of  more  commissions  and  coun- 
cils to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  spend- 
ing more  money  when  the  Treasury  is 
already  barren. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
greatly  dismayed  by  the  independent 
offlces-Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  This  leglslaticm  rep- 
resents a  glaring  example  of  the  lopsided 
priorities  presently  prevailing  in  our  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment receives  $2,929  billion,  while  the 
appropriation  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  is  $3,197 
billion.  HUDs  appropriation  represents 
only  63  percent  of  Its  total  authoriza- 
tion, while  89  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion is  to  be  allocated  to  NASA.  Thus. 
HUD.  a  Department  chai-ged  with  re- 
srwnslblllty  over  many  of  the  most 
pressing  and  Immediate  problems  of 
urban  America,  Is  to  receive  $268  mil- 
lion less  than  NASA,  whose  programs 
and  goals,  while  laudable,  are  hardly  of 
immediate  concern  or  in  need  of  prompt 
attention.  I  shall  vigorously  support 
amendments  to  H.R.  17548  to  reduce  the 
NASA  appropriations  and  to  increase 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
Is  more  important  for  us  to  put  Ameri- 
cans in  decent  housing  than  to  continue 
to  put  men  on  the  moon  and  other  plan- 
ets. 

Regarding  the  housing  appropriations, 
I  am  particularly  disappointed  that  the 
bill  provides  only  $1  billion  of  an  au- 
thorized $1.7  billion  for  urban  renewal. 
Secretary  Romney  himself  has  pointed 
out  that  this  coming  July  1  there  will  be 
a  $3  billion  backlog  of  urban  renewal 
project  applications  from  the  financially 
impoverished  cities  of  America.  Obvi- 
ously, more  funds  are  necessary  If  our 
cities  are  to  accomplish  an  effective  re- 
building program. 

In  another  Instance,  the  bill  provides 
no  funds  whatsoever  for  tenants  services 
despite  a  $45  million  authorization  by 
Congress  and  a  $5  million  request  from 
the  administration.  Funds  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  are  $350  million  under  the 
authorized  amount. 

Model  Cities  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  prtMnising  programs  ever  developed 
to  sisslst  blight-ridden  urban  centers.  As 
originally  conceived  the  programs  called 
for  a  comprehensive  approach — a  total 
attack — on  the  myraid  problems  which 
have  adversely  affected  the  quality  of 
life  In  American  cities.  Unfortunately. 
due  to  inadequate  funding,  model  cities 
has  yet  to  fulfill  the  great  expectations 
which  accompanied  its  enactment  In 
1966.  The  legislation  before  us  continues 
the  practice  of  underfunding  this  worth- 
while program.  Of  an  authorization  for 
fiscal  1971  of  $1.6  billion  for  model  cities, 
only  $575  million  is  appropriated. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  House  to  reverse  the  priorities  es- 
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tabllshed  In  this  bill  and  to  give  top  pri- 
ority to  those  programs  which  attempt 
to  assist  our  cities  and  our  people  to- 
ward a  better  life. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  included  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  section  of  the  bill  we  are 
considering  are  fiscal  year  1971  propos- 
als for  $130,000,000  in  contract  authority 
for  section  235  of  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  and  another 
$115,100,000  for  payments  on  existing 
contracts  for  both  the  235  and  236  sec- 
tions of  this  l^i^ation.  Congress  reaf- 
firmed the  national  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family"  in  its  decla- 
ration of  policy  in  the  1968  act.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  the  highest  priority 
should  be  given  to  decent  housing  for  all 
Ameiicans.  However,  I  would  like  to  pub- 
licly state  my  opposition  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  section  235  program  is  be- 
ing administered,  at  least  within  my  con- 
gressional district  by  the  FHA  regional 
director  in  Tampa.  Hundreds  of  reserva- 
tions have  been  issued  for  the  specula- 
tive production  of  these  homes  without, 
in  my  opinion,  any  consideration  being 
given  to  the  status  of  the  various  hous- 
ing markets.  Let  me  read  from  a  letter 
written  last  September  to  give  you  an 
example: 

We  Uv«  In  a  neighborhood  where  our  ex- 
isting homes  were  built  two  to  five  years  ago 
and  were  purchased  for  $20,0OO-f26,00O.  Due 
to  the  space  program  cutbacks  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, many  people  are  being  forced  to  leave 
the  area  and  since  the  start  of  this  235  de- 
velopment a  few  weeks  ago,  potential  buyers 
wUl  not  even  come  to  look  at  the  homes  In 
our  neighborhood.  More  and  more  each  day 
the  owners  of  these  homes,  most  of  them  in- 
sured by  FHA  and  VA.  wUl  have  no  recourse 
but  to  leave  them  and  let  them  be  fore- 
closed. It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
same  Federal  department  would  allow  one 
program  (Section  236)  to  destroy  the  value 
of  a  property  Insured  by  them  under  another 
program. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  imderstand  also. 
At  the  time  there  were,  and  this  is  a 
conservative  estimate,  some  750  vacant 
homes  in  the  northern  section  of  Brevard 
County,  Fla.,  where  this  homeowner  lives. 
It  took  me  3  full  months  of  correspond- 
ence and  meetings  with  FHA  officials 
before  a  decision  was  armounced  halting 
the  issuance  of  conditional  commitments 
for  the  speculative  production  of  new 
homes  until  the  housing  market  situa- 
tion justified  additions. 

But  regardless  of  the  housing  market, 
it  seems  to  me  that  FHA  regional  direc- 
tors have  an  obligation  to  all  homeowners 
In  an  area  in  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  Insuring  the  greater  majority  of 
homes.  And  it  is  also  my  belief  that  while 
this  particular  program  is  primarily  In- 
tended to  stimulate  the  production  of 
new  or  rehabilitated  units,  its  limited  ap- 
plication to  existing  housing  should  be 
broadened  In  that  this  has  proven  a  suc- 
cessful and  useful  part  of  the  program. 
Why  should  new  homes  be  constructed 
when  vacant,  new,  or  used  homes  which 
fit  the  requirements  of  this  program  are 
in  existence? 

Another  thing  about  this  program 
amazes  me.  The  maximum  subsidy  pay- 


ment to  which  a  low-income  homeowner 
Is  entitled  leaves  him  with  a  monthly 
payment  obligation  such  as  he  would 
have  under  a  mortgage  with  a  1 -percent 
interest  rate.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  ruled  that  families  receiving  these 
assistance  payments  do  not  have  to  re- 
port them  as  Income,  and  they  are  al- 
lowed to  deduct  on  their  income  tax  all 
of  the  interest  and  taxes  paid  on  their  be- 
half by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  will  carefully  review 
this  program  and  its  various  aspects  and 
issue  strict  guidelines  to  the  Federal 
Hoxislng  Administration  regional  direc- 
tors, whose  autonomous  power.  In  at  least 
one  Instance,  is  doing  anything  but  help- 
ing the  housing  situation  in  this  country. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17548,  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  sundry  in- 
dependent offices  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  $6,089,000  in  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  Federal 
building.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  citizens  of  Palm  Beach  County  and 
the  city  of  West  Palm  Beach  have  been 
looking  forward  to  this  facility  for  a  long 
time  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  will  soon 
be  able  to  move  forward  with  the  con- 
struction before  the  year  is  out,  sissum- 
ing  the  Senate  concurs  with  the  House 
provisions  for  this  facility. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  is 
a  very  Important  day  for  our  city  of 
Wilmington.  Important  because  it  rep- 
resents a  giant  step  forward  in  the  real- 
ization of  a  project  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  revltalizatlon  of  our  com- 
mimity. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  House  and  especially  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  who  have 
included  $9,127,000  for  a  Federal  bulld- 
ing  In  Wilmington. 

Several  years  ago,  Wilmington  citizens, 
business,  labor,  and  community  leaders, 
as  well  as  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
banded  together  to  redevelop  our  largest 
city.  The  key  link  in  this  multimillion- 
doUar  downtown  development  program 
has  been  this  Federal  building.  Timewlse, 
there  is  no  Federal  project  that  has  been 
on  the  books  longer  than  the  project  for 
the  Wilmington  Federal  building,  which 
was  originally  authorized  in  1959,  but  was 
never  funded. 

As  I  have  indicated,  many  people,  both 
RepubUcans  and  Democrats,  have  played 
a  key  role  in  this  project.  There  are  too 
manv  to  mention  each  by  name.  During 
my  first  term  of  office,  however,  I  worked 
closely  on  the  project  with  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Terry,  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
Its  realization.  Likewise,  a  great  Dela- 
warean,  the  late  Henry  B.  duPont  de- 
voted his  great  talent  and  energies  to 
this  matter.  In  part,  due  to  a  request 
from  him,  I  discussed  the  project  at 
length  with  the  President  at  a  )J^lte 
House  breakfast,  as  well  as  with  his  «taff . 
We  In  the  Washhagton  delegation  have 
also  had  the  strong  help  and  support  of 
Governor  Peterson,  Mayor  Haskell,  as 
well  as  his  predecessor.  Mayor  Babiarz. 


It  was  a  great  day  for  Delaware  when 
the  President  included  funds  for  this  new 
Federal  building  as  part  of  his  General 
Services  budget.  Today  is  another  great 
day  as  the  project  moves  closer  to  reahty. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  facil- 
ity is  of  such  importance  to  our  commu- 
nity. It  will  help  enable  this  building  to 
be  coordinated  with  the  construction  of 
other  private  and  public  buildings  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  general  design  concept. 
I  believe  better  service  may  be  provided 
our  citizens  through  locating  all  Federal 
agencies  in  one  centrally  located  building. 
It  has  also  been  estimated  that  sa\lngs 
will  result  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
renting  office  space  in  the  city.  And,  fi- 
nally, we  believe  this  step  forward  will 
help  expedite  the  many  other  projects, 
public  and  private,  now  on  planning 
boards  or  under  consideration.  In  brief, 
the  appropriation  of  ttiese  fxmds  means 
more  than  merely  a  new  Federal  building. 
It  is  a  significant  step  in  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices  Appropriation, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
EviNs) ,  for  their  inclusion  in  the  present 
bill  before  us  today  of  the  sum  of  $3,716,- 

000  which  will  get  imderway  much 
needed  construction  for  a  new  VB.  court 
house  and  Federal  office  building  In  the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

The  need  for  this  new  building  has 
been  well  documented  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  author- 
ization for  the  building  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  of  which 

1  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  speedy  maimer  In  which 
funds  have  been  provided  to  begin  con- 
struction of  the  Baltimore  building  so 
soon  after  its  authorization  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Baltimore  is  the  largest,  most  impor- 
tant city  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  Is 
the  seventh  largest  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  second  most  important 
seaport  in  foreign  trade  tonnage  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  size  and  importance  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore  make  it  quite  clear  that 
proper  facilities  should  be  a^-ailable  for 
the  Federal  agencies  and  Federal  courts 
which  are  located  within  the  city.  It  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time  that  the 
existing  buildings  housing  the  court  fa- 
cilities and  agencies  that  are  to  be 
housed  in  this  new  building  are  inade- 
quate. For  this  reason,  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  at  my  request,  directed  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  sur- 
vey Federal  building  needs  in  Baltimore. 
That  surrey  is  a  basis  for  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  rapid  manner 
in  which  both  the  authorization  and 
initial  funding  for  the  Federal  building 
we  are  considering  today  has  moved. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bUl  H,R.  17548,  the 
independent  offlces-HUD  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Although 
the  Appropriations  Committee  did  not 
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iTUD  programs 
to  have  seen, 
of  this  great 


fund  all  of  the  various 
as  much  as  I  would  lllu 
I  can  endorse  the  worl| 
committee  in  providing  ^equate  funds 
to  meet  the  needs  for  housing  o\ir  citizens 
imder  the  various  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams. In  particular.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  approving  all  of  the  con- 
tact authorization  remiinlng  for  the 
sections  235.  homeowne  rshlp  program 
in  the  amount  of  $130  iqllllon,  and  236, 
rental  housing  programs  In  the  amount 
of  $135  million.  These  ^^two  programs 
have  now  proved  to  be  the  most  success- 
fxil  and  innovative  programs  that  the 
Congress  has  approved  InJ  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral housing  programs.  iTiey  have  won 
the  endorsement  and  vigorous  support 
of  many  diverse  interest  groups  and  is  a 
testament  to  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration which  proposed  them. 

I  am  pleased  that  at  loist  $50  million 
was  provided  for  the  rmt  supplement 
program,  although  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  the  full  appropriation  of  the  $100 
million  authorized.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  section  312  rehabilitation  loan 
program  was  not  funded  adequately'; 
only  $35  million  is  provided  in  this  bill, 
when  the  needs  of  cities,  such  as  my  own 
home  city  of  Philadelphia,  could  prob- 
ably use  the  whole  appropriated  amount- 
Large  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  find 
the  312  program  an  extremely  important 
way  of  salvaging  existing  stiiictures  In 
our  cities. 

The  urban  renewal  program  remains 
one  of  the  most  important  programs  for 
revitalizing  our  cities,  fabth  large  and 
small.  The  requests  for  goants  imder  ur- 
ban renewal  are  much  giieater  than  the 
committee  has  approved  i  in  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  a  full  $1.6  bil- 
lion appropriated,  especially  since  the 
neighborhood  development  program 
needs  additional  funds  in  order  that  cities 
might  rapidly  use  the  renewal  fimds 
more  effectively. 

The  denial  of  funds  fc>r  the  tenants 
services  programs  is  the  niost  serious  de- 
fect in  this  appropriation^  bill.  Time  and 
again.  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  heard  testi- 
mony that  such  a  program  to  educate, 
train,  and  aid  tenants  la  public  bous- 
ing is  a  vital  necessity  if  proper  manage- 
ment of  our  local  authdritles  is  to  be 
maintained.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
committee  report  which  sl^ates  that  these 
services  are  being  adequately  provided 
by  local  authorities,  churches,  fraternal, 
labor,  volunteer,  and  civllJ  groups.  These 
groups  simply  do  not  haw  the  funds  to 
provide  the  needed  servicer. 

I  Intexul  to  support  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Stkphi>cs  of  Georgia, 
and  my  distinguished  collejague  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  Mi|.  WmwALL,  to 
provide  full  appropriation^  for  the  water 
and  sewer  facilities  prograin.  IThe  admin- 
istration requested  only  $150  million  for 
this  very  impc»-tant  program.  I  believe 
that  the  need  is  such  th4t  $500  million 
should  be  appropriated.  %  am  sorry  to 
see  that  the  administration  recom- 
mended only  $575  millioci  for  the  Model 
Cities  program,  the  same  amount  as  was 
requested  in  last  year's  budget.  With  the 
administration  intent  on  grabbing  Model 


Cities  funds  for  other  purposes,  I  would 
Iiave  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
have  recommended  the  full  authorization 
of  approximately  $1.6  billion.  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  committee  did  not 
recommend  a  full  $11.3  million  for  fair 
housing  and  equal  opportimlty  that  the 
administration  requested.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  only  $7  million  for  this 
vital  program  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
additional  $4.3  million  is  added  to  the 
biU. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation of  $30  million  for  urban 
technology  and  research.  The  committee 
report  language  states  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  Congress  that  the  results  of  these 
research  programs,  particularly  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough,  develop  more  sup- 
porting material  so  that  we  know  more  of 
what  Breakthrough  is  accomplishing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  approved  the  funds 
needed  for  the  superstructure  of  the  Fed- 
eral courthouse  and  office  building  in 
Philadelphia.  The  funds  for  the  sub- 
structure had  been  appropriated  several 
years  ago  and  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing is  well  underway.  The  funds  included 
in  this  bill.  $61.8  million.  wUl  allow  an 
orderly  continuation  of  construction  for 
completion  of  the  entire  building. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  appropriation 
bilL 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, during  the  process  of  authorizing 
funds  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  gave  detailed  con- 
sideration to  all  aspects  of  the  programs 
conducted  by  NASA.  The  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, after  receiving  testimony  from 
NASA  Centers,  key  Industrial  contractors, 
and  senior  officials  of  NASA,  added  addi- 
tional funds  bo  the  ApoUo  and  the  space 
flight  operations  line  items.  This  was 
done  with  the  intent  of  assuring  that 
when  Saturn  V  production  is  resumed 
later  in  the  1970's  the  leadtime  required 
to  build  these  vehicles  will  be  reduced, 
and  that  the  expertise  and  know-how  to 
build  such  vehicles  will  not  be  lost.  Funds 
were  also  added  to  provide  for  additional 
scientific  payloads  on  the  last  of  the  cur- 
rently scheduled  Apollo  lunar  exploration 
flights.  In  the  area  of  space  flight  opera- 
tions, funds  were  added  to  gain  more 
benefit  from  the  fiight  of  the  orbital 
workshop,  now  called  the  Skylab,  sched- 
uled for  1972  and  which  will  be  utilized 
in  two  additional  missions  in  1973.  Pounds 
were  also  provided  to  further  explore  the 
technology  associated  with  the  low-cost 
shuttle  and  space  station  so  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  information  necessary  to 
make  decisions  in  future  years  as  to  the 
pace  and  direction  of  our  efforts  in  the 
shuttle  and  space  station  fields.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  NASA  budget  re- 
quest to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971  was  $535,000,000  more 
than  the  bill  which  came  to  this  Con- 
gress. ITie  increases  recommended  by  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  un- 
der the  distinguished  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MnxKR),  represented  a  total  in- 
crease of  approximately  $298  million  over 
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the  administration  request.  The  appro- 
priations bill  before  us  today  negates,  at 
least  In  part,  the  thorough  and  thought- 
ful effort  given  to  the  NASA  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  However,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  EviNS)  and  his  committee 
for  their  endorsement  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  low-cost  space  shuttle  and 
space  station. 

The  Subcommittee  on  NASA  Over- 
sight, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
undertook  a  study  in  late  1969  which  re- 
viewed the  posture  of  our  maimed  space 
flight  effort  and  spoke  specifically  to  the 
question  of  costs  and  schedules  and  the 
future  of  manned  space  fiight.  This 
study  was  published  under  the  title 
"Maruied  Space  Plight — Present  and  Fu- 
ture" in  January  of  this  year.  In  tho 
light  of  the  Appropriatons  Committee's 
action  with  respect  to  manned  space 
flight,  it  seems  important  to  me  to  re- 
view the  findings  of  this  study. 

First,  as  is  well  known  to  the  Members 
of  this  body,  oiu-  national  space  program 
has  been  in  precipitous  decline  since 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  After  1974,  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  have  the 
capability  of  lifting  manned  payload  in 
excess  of  60,000  pounds  into  earth  orbit 
or  deep  space  unless  Saturn  V  produc- 
tion Is  resumed.  It  was  also  a  finding  of 
this  study  that  a  launch  rate  of  less 
than  two  manned  vehicles  per  year  could 
materially  Increase  the  risk  of  mission 
success  In  space  flight.  This  study  and 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  committee 
also  endorses  the  view  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  sulequate  definition 
of  a  low-cost  shuttle  and  space  station  Z 
are  of  major  importance  to  the  future  of  5' 
our  national  space  progriun.  However, 
the  deletion  of  $106.1  million  from  the 
NASA  budget,  coupled  with  recommend- 
ing the  postponement  of  the  Apollo  14 
flight  until  next  year,  can  only  serve  to 
further  weaken  our  national  space  effort. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  Important 
that  thi6  $106.1  million  reduction  be 
restored  to  the  NASA  budget  so  that 
NASA  may  adequately  schedule  the 
lunar  exploration  flights  consistent  with 
chEmges  associated  with  the  Apollo  13 
experience  and  consistent  with  minimiz- 
ing risk  of  mission  success,  this  will 
allow  sufficient  flights  to  exercise  launch 
operations  recovery  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  in  the  maimed  space 
flight  program. 

THK    NASA    BUDGET 

The  NASA  fiscal  year  1971  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  request  was 
$3,333  billion.  This  figure  is  $522  million 
below  a  comparable  figure  for  1970. 
NASA's  estimated  expenditure  for  fiscal 
year  1971  is  approximately  $3.4  billion, 
which  is  over  $2.5  billion  below  NASA's 
peak  expenditures  in  1966.  This  reduc- 
tion in  space  budget  has  required  major 
cutbacks  and  deferrals  in  the  number  of 
programs.  NASA's  peak  employment  was 
420.000  people,  which  will  have  declined 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971  to  approxi- 
mately 144,000  people.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  management  of  NASA  that  so  much 
has  been  achieved  in  our  national  space 
program  while  forcing  expenditures  to 
an  ever  lower  level.  We  spent  $25  million 
in  8  years  to  develop  the  manned  space 


flight  capability  that  we  have  today.  At 
the  same  time  we  sp^nt  over  $600  b.lHon 
on  health,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  (jovernment.  Again, 
I  believe  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  NASA  and 
industrial  personnel  in  the  space  pro- 
gram that  they  achieved  so  much  within 
the  level  of  funds  that  we  have  provided. 
The  appropriations  bill  before  you  is  $404 
million  less  than  the  funds  authorized 
for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  ability 
to  conduct  adequate  programs  in  the 
1970's  could  easily  be  compromised  by 
this  major  reduction. 

RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

The  appropriations  bill  before  us  to- 
day represents  a  $106.1  million  reduction 
in  research  and  development  from  the 
NASA  request  for  fiscal  year  1971.  NASA 
has  made  the  decision  based  on  the 
Apollo  13  experience  to  schedule  the 
Apollo  14  launch  no  earlier  than  Decem- 
ber 1970.  The  reduction  of  $106.1  million 
will  far  exceed  the  cost  of  deferral  of  the 
Apollo  14  fiight  from  October  to  Decem- 
ber of  this  year.  In  fact,  the  deferred 
costs  are  of  the  order  of  $10  to  $20  mil- 
lion while  the  remaining  $86  to  $96  mil- 
lion will  have  to  be  absorbed  by  NASA  in 
current  programs.  I  know  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  well  aware  of  the  dras- 
tic reductions  that  NASA  has  had  to  take 
in  the  space  program  to  operate  within 
the  budget  proposed  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  closing  of  the  Electronics  Re- 
sesu-ch  Center  in  Boston,  Mass.,  is  well 
known  to  everyone.  The  manned  space 
flight  program  of  NASA  will  cease  to  ex- 
ist after  1974  unless  sufficient  work  is 
done  to  Initiate  adequate  programs  in 
that  area.  Saturn  V  production  has  been 
terminated,  the  lunar  exploration  mis- 
sions have  been  stretched  out  and  our 
first  orbital  workshop,  a  precursor  to  a 
space  station  in  the  1970's,  has  been  most 
recently  delayed  by  4  months  and  pre- 
viously delayed  by  over  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  flight  of  automated  scientific  satel- 
lites, particularly  the  applications  tech- 
nology satellites  F  and  Q  have  been  de- 
ferred and  the  Viking  Mars  mission  post- 
poned until  1975. 

The  net  effect  of  this  reduction  will  not 
be  further  deferrals  and  delays  but  likely 
the  termination  of  programs  In  which 
we  have  already  Invested  substantial 
amounts  of  money.  Surely  this  works 
against  the  findings  of  the  President's 
Space  Task  Force  recommendations 
made  in  September  of  last  year  to  the 
President.  If  we  are  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate national  space  effort,  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  report  must  be 
heeded. 

BXSZAXCB  AND  }>ROaSAM   MANAGKMXNT 

As  the  total  cadre  of  people  in  industry 
and  within  NASA  has  declined,  it  has 
become  increasingly  important  that 
NASA  maintain  in-house  laboratory  test 
and  development  personnel,  the  know- 
how  and  capability  to  meet  the  problems 
of  current  programs  and  plan  and  direct 
future  national  space  effort.  The  reduc- 
tion included  in  this  appropriation  bill  in 
the  research  and  program  management 
area  of  $13,575,000  can  only  serve  to 
weaken  NASA's  capability  to  meet  the 
needs  In  its  current  and  future  programs. 
Approximately  1,950  civil  service  person- 


nel will  be  removed  from  NASA  in  the 
reduction  in  force  based  on  this  decreased 
budget  as  contained  in  this  bill.  A  reduc- 
tion in  force,  as  the  Members  know, 
causes,  many  dislocations  within  an  or- 
ganization, shifting  of  people  from  one 
Job  to  another  is  required.  Therefore,  It 
is  not  only  a  net  reduction  in  total  avail- 
able people,  but  also  a  substantial  dislo- 
cation of  people  from  one  job  to  another 
within  the  agency.  This  can  only  serve 
to  reduce  NASA's  capability  to  cope  with 
problems  such  as  the  Apollo  13  accident 
and  to  maintain  continuity  in  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  programs  which  they 
manage. 

It  Is  estimated  by  NASA  that  at  least 
20  percent  of  their  total  work  force  will 
suffer  disruptive  Infiuences  because  of 
the  reduction  in  force  procedures.  This 
problem  Is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  NASA  will  not  be  able  to  hire  new 
professional  employees  during  this  period 
of  time.  It  Is  important  that  new  college 
graduates  be  brought  into  tint  space  pro- 
gram if  the  vitality  and  technical  ex- 
pertise of  the  agency  is  to  be  maintained 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  President's  1971  budget  includes 
plans  to  reduce  the  NASA  end  year  civil 
service  strength  by  800  from  the  planned 
end  year  1970  strength.  Of  these,  600 
are  related  to  the  closing  of  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  as  a  NASA  in- 
stallation, with  the  balance  to  be  accom- 
plished through  personnel  attrition. 
However,  a  reduction  of  the  magnitude 
proposed  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  require  NASA  to  resort  to 
reduction-in-force  —  RIP  —  procedures. 
The  current  estimate  of  total  separations 
of  permanent  civil  service  personnel  in 
1971  is  1.250  spread  throughout  the 
year — exclusive  of  the  800  positions  to  be 
abolished  at  ERC,  Headquarters,  MSPC, 
KSC,  and  MSC.  If  no  replacements  what- 
ever were  made  in  1971  the  maximtmi 
savings  from  the  1971  budget  level  would 
be  only  about  $4  million. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  can- 
not rely  on  attrition  for  further  1971  re- 
ductions. First,  continued  relisoice  in  at- 
trition would  compoimd  already  serious 
problems.  Between  July  1967  and  June 
1971,  NASA  will  have  reduced  its  strength 
in  permanent  positions  by  1,655  people 
in  1968,  1,338  in  1959,  798  in  1970  and  a 
planned  800  in  1971,  which,  exclusive  of 
the  adjustments  for  conversion  of  serv- 
ice contracts,  totals  4,591.  Except  for  the 
planned  1971  reduction,  these  reductions 
have  been  taken  almost  entirely  by  at- 
trition during  this  period.  We  have  re- 
placed only  about  50  percent  of  our  total 
actual  separations.  Because  of  our  re- 
stricted ability  to  hire  for  the  past  sev- 
eral yecirs  and  the  wide  difference  be- 
tvreen  separation  rates  of  occupational 
groups,  a  maldistribution  of  skills  exists 
in  the  current  work  force.  While  the  pat- 
terns vary  somewhat  from  center  to  cen- 
ter, the  overall  agency  separation  rate  of 
4.9  percent  in  1970  is  the  cumulative  re- 
sult of  separation  rates  of  3.0  percent  f<» 
sdentista  and  engineers,  5.0  percent  for 
administrative  professionals,  13.7  per- 
cent for  clerical  employees  and  3.1  per- 
cent for  technicians  and  wage  board.  It 
is  not  expected  that  tills  pftttem  will 
cbange  slgnlflcanUy  in  the  future. 


coNsnucnoN  of  FAciLrnKS 


The  NASA  fiscal  year  1971  budget  pro- 
posal for  construction  of  facilities  re- 
quested tiie  amoimt  of  $34.6  million.  The 
bill  before  us  today  is  $16,325,000  below 
that  proposed  level.  The  effect  of  the  bin 
Is  to  deny  all  but  2  of  11  small  but  signi- 
ficant projects  proposed  by  NASA.  In 
addition,  effort  devoted  to  the  facility 
planning  and  design  would  be  drastically 
reduced.  NASA  has  reached  sufficient 
maturity  in  facilities  constructicm  so  that 
If  these  facilities  are  to  be  maintained  in 
good  working  order  it  is  necessary  to 
undertake  a  reasonable  level  of  rdiablli- 
tation  and  modification  to  ezistlng 
plants.  It  is  a  shortsighted  view  if  suffi- 
cient fxmds  are  not  provided  to  maintain 
the  substantial  investment  this  Nation 
has  in  the  facilities  devoted  to  the  space 
program.  In  addition  to  this,  certain 
small  but  new  facilities  are  required  if 
NASA  is  to  efficientiy  undertake  current 
and  future  programs.  During  hearings  on 
the  authorization  of  ftmds  for  NASA  for 
fiscal  year  1971  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities items  received  a  searching  and 
thorough  review.  The  $34.6  million  re- 
quest of  NASA  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties would  be  a  prudent  investment  for 
this  Nation,  not  only  in  maintenance  of 
facilities  but  for  limited  new  construc- 
tion necessary  to  maintain  NASA's  tech- 
nological vitality. 

SPACK    SUtriTLB 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  for  economy 
in  Government.  We  all  wish  to  see  a 
maximum  return  from  the  investment 
that  the  (jovemment  makes  in  any  pro- 
gram. This  Nation  has  invested  over  $38 
million  in  our  national  space  program. 
It  is  an  Investment  that  Is  i>asring  divi- 
dends at  the  present  time.  We  have 
learned  much  since  the  fateful  days  since 
the  laimch  of  the  first  Sputnik,  when  we, 
as  a  nation,  were  far  behind  in  pursuing 
the  potential  of  space. 

The  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle,  the  only 
large  payload  vehicle  available  to  this 
Nation,  is  successfully  carrying  on  lunar 
exploration  missions,  but  we  are  nearing 
the  end  of  the  road  in  manned  qiace 
flight  effort.  This  Nation  will  have  no 
manned  space  flight  capability  after  1974 
?rlth  the  exception  of  one  or  two  smaller 
S-IB  vehicles.  Between  now  and  1974 
seven  vehicles  will  have  fiown  to  the 
moon  and  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  our  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  earth,  the  moon,  and  the  solar 
system. 

We  wiU  have  launched,  in  1973,  an 
orbital  workshop  now  called  Skylab  and 
will  have  made  visits  to  Skylab  on  three 
missions.  All  of  these  things  are  of  major 
significance.  But  decisions  have  not  been 
made  on  going  beyond  1974  In  manned 
space  fiight.  If  we  are  to  realize  the  re- 
turn on  investment  in  our  natitxial  space 
effort  from  the  tremendous  Investment 
tiiat  has  already  been  made,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  develop  a  low  cost  trans- 
portation system  to  space.  This  vrill  serve 
not  only  manned  s]>ace  fiight  but  also 
automated  space  flight  programs.  Such 
a  vehicle  will  reduce  the  cost  of  placing 
men  and  equipment  in  wace  from  $1,000 
or  more  to  an  estimated  cost  of  less  than 
$100  per  pound  once  the  krw  cost  trans- 
portation system^Madled  a  shuttle  in 
Km  Lxi.  ipirW 
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devdoped.  The  moneys  iiuiuded  In  the 
current  authorization  bill  paovide  for  the 
design  ot  such  a  low  cost  tmnsportation 
system.  It  is  the  major  element  of  the 
total  NASA  plan  in  the  l970's  which 
offers  promise  of  a  reducea  cost  in  the 
space  program. 

The  shuttle,  in  my  view,  btings  togeth- 
er more  closely  than  evei^  before  the 
nxanned  and  unmanned  programs  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. It  provides  not  onw  a  means  of 
placing  men  in  orbit  at  a  liwer  cost  but 
also  the  means  of  examinidg,  retrieving, 
and  repairing  automated  space  vehicles 
in  near  earth  orbit  This  slune  low  cost 
transportation  system  will  be  able  to  take 
one  or  more  automated  ^acecraft  to 
orbit  at  a  low  cost.  It  provides  the  means 
of  resupplying  a  manned  space  station 
planned  for  development  in  the  late 
1970s. 

Again  such  a  space  stati9n  requires  a 
low  cost  tran^jortation  system  if  man 
Is  to  be  able  to  utilize  an4  experiment 
in  spcu%  on  a  long-term  baisis  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  This  same  lo\»  cost  shuttle 
will  also  reduce  the  inventory  of  vehicles 
necessary  in  our  national  spfeice  program. 

It  is  likely  that  in  1977- 7B.  when  such 
a  shuttle  becomes  operational,  that  only 
the  very  small  Scout  vehicle  used  for 
the  smaller  satellites  and  t^ie  very  large 
Saturn  V  vehicle  required  ttr  deep  space 
missions  and  lifting  payloads  in  excess 
of  60.000  pounds  of  weight  into  orbit, 
win  be  required.  The  shuttle  also  offers 
the  opportunity  for  developing  a  true 
rescue  system  in  that  it  i*  able  to  be 
launched  quickly  and  returbed  Intact  to 
its  original  launch  site.  This  will  allow 
the  retrieval  of  men  an«  equipment 
from  space  on  short  notice.  |The  low  cost 
shuttle  is  a  key  element  Hn  the  total 
NASA  plan  to  develop  spbce  stations, 
continue  lunar  exploration  and  in  sup- 
port of  planetary  exploration  In  the  late 
li»70'8  and  early  1980's.         ! 

The  shuttle  also  offers  promise,  once 
developed,  of  being  an  economical  ve- 
hicle allowing  other  nations  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  space  programi.  The  cost  of 
such  participation  will  have  been  brought 
to  a  sxoiBciently  low  level  to  allow  in- 
creased international  cooperation  in 
placing  satellites  in  orbit  or  providing 
multinational  crews  and  etperlmenters. 
With  the  shuttle  in  operation  it  will  not 
always  be  neceesary  that  a4  entire  com- 
pliment of  an  earth  orbital  station  be 
manned  by  highly  trained  astronauts. 
Since  the  vehicle  flies  miKtt  like  a  com- 
merxdal  aircraft,  taking  off  Vertically  and 
lunrting  horizontally,  on  aa  air  field,  it 
will  be  possible  to  Uke  technicians,  ob- 
servers, and  scientists  to  orbit  to  perform 
useful  work.  | 

The  low  cost  shuttle  alsd  is  a  signifi- 
cant stimulus  to  our  aeronautical  re- 
•eerch.  The  shuttle  Is  the  ifiarrlage  of  a 
rocket  and  aircraft  system*.  It  has  ele- 
ments of  both.  There  is  no  question  that 
our  aeronautics  industry  will  be  improved 
by  the  development  of  such  a  vehicle. 

In  summary,  the  low  cost  lH>aee  shuttle 
offers  this  Nation  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide a  major  cost  redxiettoi]!  in  operating 
in  near  space  in  the  mldtfle  and  late 
1970's.  It  supports  both  ai|tamated  and 
manned  space  flight  and  reduces  the  In- 
ventory of  rockets  and  spacecraft  models 
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that  will  be  necessary  in  future  space 
effort.  It  provides  the  beginning  of  a  true 
space  rescue  capability  and  is  a  key  ele- 
ment in  planned  future  programs  of 
NASA.  It  provides  a  new  avenue  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  space  and  acts 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  development  of  our 
aeronautics  industry. 

The  funds  included  in  this  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971  provide  sufficient  money  to  de- 
tail requirements  for  a  space  shuttle.  This 
is  the  information  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  needs  to  make  decisions 
for  a  commitment  for  the  final  develop- 
ment of  a  low  cost  shuttle. 

Therefore,  I  must  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  their  strong  endorsement  of  studies 
for  a  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
which  as  the  words  of  the  report  on  the 
bill  before  us  today  stated : 

The  Cominltt««  supporU  the  Space  Siiuttle 
and.  Station  as  the  nation's  next  step  In  space. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  before  us.  H Jl.  17548.  Is  certainly  and 
necessarily  expansive  and  complex  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  requested  appropria- 
tions for  some  20  independent  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  the  vitally  impor- 
tant Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Surely  the  esteemed  chair- 
man and  his  associate  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  House  and  the  country 
for  their  diligent  and  painstaking  efforts 
to  prepare  imd  present  a  prudent  and 
reasonable  measure  for  our  determina- 
tion. 

I  know  that  the  entire  bill  will  be 
given  the  most  thorough  examination  by 
all  Members,  but  I  most  earnestly  hope 
that  your  most  concentrated  and  sympa- 
thetic attention  and  consideration  will 
be  granted  to  the  provisions  of  title  m 
of  the  bill,  contolnlng  the  appropria- 
tions recommended  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  tmd  Urban  Development,  be- 
cause I  very  deeply  feel  it  Is  Imperatively 
urgent  for  this  House  to  insure  that  the 
Department's  wholesome  programs  for 
model  cities,  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities, urban  planning,  urban  renewal, 
and  related  activities  be  adequately 
funded  for  full  operation. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  origin 
and  continuation  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country,  as  In  my 
own  home  city  of  Worcester.  Mass..  have 
become  Increasingly  important  in  the 
promotion  of  local  and  national  unity 
and  they  effectively  and  wholesomely 
serve  to  give  material  assistaiKX.  hope, 
and  encoiiragement  to  the  less  fortimate 
among  us. 

It  Is  quite  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  all 
of  us.  I  am  sure,  from  our  own  experience 
and  contacts  with  city  and  State  officials 
that,  without  adequate  Federal  aid.  our 
communities  and  our  commonwealths 
throughout  the  country  cannot,  by  them- 
selves, assume  the  tremendous  financial 
burdens  that  the  fiilfUlment  of  these 
programs  require.  Therefore,  if  any- 
thing, the  committee-recommended  ap- 
propriations should  be  Increased,  in  par- 
ticular ELreas,  as  I  hope  they  definitely 
will  be.  for  Instance,  in  the  reconunenda- 
tion  for  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewor 
facilities,  but  imder  no  circumstances 
should  any  of  the  Items  be  reduced. 


In  practically  all  instances,  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  constitute  a 
bare  minimum  of  continued  operational 
efflclency,  and  any  reduction  action 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  contradiction 
and  betrayal  of  our  past  words  and  deeds 
in  this  House  to  help  the  poor,  rehabili- 
tate our  cities,  expand  the  opportunities 
for  public,  low  and  middle  income  hous- 
ing, encourage  home  ownership  and 
otherwise  make  it  possible  for  all  of  our 
citizens,  of  whatever  race  or  color  or  cir- 
cumstance, to  share  in  the  blessings  of 
our  national  heritage. 

Inherent,  or  course,  in  this  depart- 
mental appropriation  Is  the  Intent  and 
desire  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
housing,  which  is  vitally  urgent  and  des- 
perately needed,  by  reducing  down  pay- 
ments on  home  mortgages,  streamlining 
Federal  Housmg  Administration  pro- 
grams, eliminating  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  btireaucratic  requirements 
and  establishing  more  imlform  criteria 
for  low  and  middle  Income  housing  con- 
struction. If  we  have  any  hope  at  all  of 
ever  meeting  the  accelerating  demand,  In 
this  lnflatlonar>-  period,  for  decent  hous- 
ing. It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
begin  now  to  provide  the  means  to  close 
the  rapidly  growing  gap  between  supply 
and  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  its  overall  concept 
and  provisions,  this  measure  Is  prudent 
and  reasonable  and  represents  a  priority 
national  Investment  designed  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans,  and 
I  hope  that,  with  pertinent  amendments. 
It  will  reeclve  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chahman.  It 
Is  tempting,  particularly  for  the  layman 
Including  Congressmen,  to  say.  "Away 
with  the  space  program,  who  needs  it? 
Whoever  needed  it?"  Tempting,  but  not 
wise.  The  technology  derived  from  our 
space  effort  to  date  may  have  more  rele- 
vance to  spaceship  earth's  survival  pros- 
pects than  any  single  development  since 
the  discovery  of  electricity. 

This  new  technology  or  spinoff  from 
man's  quest  into  the  unknown  benefits 
mankind  in  three  ways;  through  direct 
application  of  space  systems,  through 
new  products  and  processes  transferred 
from  the  general  fund  of  technologj-  de- 
veloped by  the  space  program,  and 
through  a  fresh  understanding  of  our 
environment  from  the  perspective  of  the 
space  traveler. 

Improved  weather  forecasting,  and  the 
potential  of  weather  control  or  modifi- 
cation, is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
appreciated  of  all  direct  applications  of 
space  systems.  Besides  forecasting  the 
overall  weather  picture,  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  Impact  of  weather  satellites  is 
their  ability  to  keep  a  watch  on  storms, 
hurricanes,  and  threatening  weather  pat- 
terns, and  to  do  this  early  enough  and 
precisely  enough  to  permit  timely  warn- 
ings. 

Hurricane  Camille,  for  example,  was 
first  observed  and  then  tracked  by  satel- 
lite. The  hurricane's  path,  foree.  and  ex- 
tent were  predicted  early  and  acciffately 
enough  to  permit  authorities  to  evacuate 
some  70.000  people  from  the  gulf  coast. 
The  ESSA  estimates  that  without  early 
warning,  without  tracking,  without  the 
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credibility  provided  by  actual  satellite 
pictures  and  data.  50.000  people  might 
have  perished  in  this  devastating  storm. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  in  Novem- 
ber of  1989  Hurricane  Laurie  also  threat- 
ened the  gulf  coast.  Observations  and 
tracking  by  satellite  provided  the  basis 
for  safely  predicting  that  Laurie  would 
not  strike  the  coast.  The  savings  here 
from  the  decision  not  to  evacuate  and 
not  to  protect  property  are  estimated 
to  have  exceeded  $3  million. 

These  are  but  a  few  exanxples;  since 
1966.  In  fact.  U.S.  weather  satellites  have 
watched  every  major  storm  threatening 
the  Nation.  In  1969  alone,  12  Atlantic 
hm-ricanes.  10  eastern  Pacific  hurricanes, 
and  17  western  Pacific  typhoons  were 
identified  and  tracked  by  satellites.  Color 
television  cloud  pictures  from  NASA's 
experimental  Applications  Technology 
Satellite — ATS — in  stationary  orbit  are 
now  being  used  in  near-real  time.  The 
Navy  uses  weather  satellite  pictures  for 
Ice  patrols  and  to  schedule  antarctic  re- 
supply.  Airline  pilots  routinely  receive  a 
weather  photo  of  their  route. 

Since  April  of  last  year,  a  new  Infrared 
spectrometer  on  the  weather  satellite. 
Nimbus  m,  has  been  measuring  the  ver- 
tical temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
provides  every  day,  electronically,  from 
orbit  the  equivalent  of  10,000  conven- 
tional atmospheric  soundings  by  balloon 
or  sounding  rocket.  Satellites  and  weath- 
er are  inherently  global  systems  and 
the  extension  of  these  applications  to 
other  nations  cannot  be  overlooked.  By 
using  automatic  readout  systems,  every 
nation  in  the  world  can  benefit  from  the 
automatic  picture  taking — APT — systems 
onboard  US.  weather  satellites.  Over  50 
countries  already  view  dally  weather  pat- 
terns over  their  own  territory  in  this 
way.  These  same  countries  also  benefit 
from  cloud  picture  mosaics,  built  up  from 
individual  weather  photos  and  processed 
by  computer,  routinely  made  available 
by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  And  soon, 
Navsat  satellites  will  provide  precise  nav- 
igation for  world  shipping,  and  traffic 
control  for  aircraft. 

The  communications  satellites  will  be 
able  to  bring  into  the  remotest  comers 
of  earth,  knowledge.  Information  and 
education  geared  to  the  economic  needs, 
language  and  culture  of  every  fsmiily. 
Perhaps  one  day.  using  simultaneous 
translation,  a  weekly  conversation  be- 
tween representatives  of  all  the  earth's 
greet  philosophers  can  bring  into  every 
home  a  new  awareness  of  the  joint  ven- 
ture we  are  engaged  In.  survival,  reduc- 
ing fear  and  mistrust,  and  just  possibly 
the  barren  machinations  and  weapons 
systems  the>  generate. 

Looking  to  the  future,  one  of  the  Im- 
portant new  developments  of  great  po- 
tential Is  NASA's  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nolojrv  Satellite  program.  The  first  steps 
in  this  program  are  experimental,  aimed 
at  learning  what  can  be  monitored  from 
space. 

Multispectral  photographs  and  sensor 
data  from  Apollo  flights  and  from  spe- 
cially fitted  aircraft  are  providing  the 
initial  inputs.  By  combining  the  infor- 
mation capabilities  of  space  systems,  the 
data  transmission  capabOlties  of  satel- 
lites, and  the  high  speed  data  processing 


and  large  memory  of  the  computer,  these 
promising  ffrst  experiments  may  some- 
day devdop  into  a  new  global  environ- 
mental information  system  geared  to 
human  decfelon  processes  at  every  level. > 

Such  a  system  can  have  major  eco- 
nomic value.  Hydrologists  can  monitor 
melting  snow  and  ice  and  make  impor- 
tant decisions  regarding  impounding  of 
water  in  reservoirs,  and  Its  effective  re- 
lease for  Irrigation;  knowing  the  magni- 
tude of  the  spring  runoff  wlH  also  make 
possible  effective  fiood  control. 

Geologists  will  be  assisted  in  mineral 
and  petroleum  exploration,  and  their 
understanding  of  the  Internal  mechanics 
of  the  earth  will  be  Improved  to  make 
possible  prediction  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  activity. 

Farmers  of  the  world  could  be  told  of 
soil  needs,  which  could  ultimately  save, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  billion  or  more  dollars  a  year  in 
farming  costs  in  the  United  States  alone, 
one  quarter  the  current  armual  cost  of 
the  whole  space  program.  It  will  monitor 
the  oceans  as  well.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  world's  fishing  catch  and 
mineral  royalties  will  be  Increased  by  $2 
billion  each  through  satellite  ocean  sur- 
veys.  Moreover,  they  will  warn  man 
against  the  depredations  of  his  fishing 
and  oU  industries  which  disturb  the  life 
cycle  of  the  sea,  possibly  even  jeopardiz- 
ing the  orderly  process  of  oceanic  photo- 
sjmthesls  from  which  most  of  our  oxygen 
is  derived. 

In  the  field  of  commimicattons  NASA 
is  presently  developing  a  new  type  of 
Comsat  called  the  broadcast  satellite. 
This  Is  a  system  that  can  send  its  signal 
dlrectiy  to  Individual  television  sets  or 
to  a  community  antenna,  bypassing  the 
intervening  complex  of  ground  facHittes 
needed  by  the  point  to  point  Comsat.  By 
utilizing  the  energy  of  the  sun  the  broad- 
cast satellite  can  become  the  primary 
power  source,  thus  dimlnating  the  high 
cost  ground  station  previously  required. 
The  first  of  these  new  satellites,  the  ap- 
plication technology  satellite  P,  Is  to  be 
launched  in  mid-1972.  It  will  be  placed 
over  India  with  low  cost  receivers  to  be 
set  up  by  the  Indian  Government  in  some 
5.000  villages,  thereby  enabling  educa- 
tional programs  on  population  control 
and  improvement  in  agriculture  practices 
to  be  viewed  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people. 

Less  dramatic  and  in  some  cases  prac- 
tically unknown  are  the  derived  bene- 
fits, which  stem  from  general  techno- 
logical advances  generated  by  the  de- 
mand for  performance  and  reliability  of 
the  manned  space  program. 

To  foster  technological  transfer,  and 
shorten  the  time  gap  between  the  devel- 
opment of  new  technology  and  Its  effec- 
tive utilization,  NASA  has  created  the 
Biomedical  Applications  Teams,  and  the 
Technology  Utilization  program. 

In  the  medical  field,  spray-on  elec- 
tnxles  and  miniaturized  sensing  devices 
have  contributed  new  techniques  to 
health  care.  Sensors  monitor  tracheot- 
omy txtbes  inserted  in  windpipes  to  In- 
sure that  t*jey  do  not  get  clogged-  Sen- 
sors, smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  can 
be  Inserted  tato  a  vein  to  measure  blood 
pressure  without  Interfering  with  flje  pa- 


tient's circulation.  A  central  control  sta- 
tion in  a  hospital  can  niw  continuously 
measure  the  pulse,  respiration  rates,  tern-' 
perature,  and  blood  pressnre  of  many 
patients  simultaneous^^  by  utilizing  sen- 
sors and  spray -on  electrode.  "Hie  devel- 
opment of  a  sight  switch  to  give  astro- 
nauts an  extra  pair  of  arms  has  been 
adapted  for  use  by  people  suffering  from 
P8ral3?sis.  With  this  spinoff  item  a  patient 
can  manipulate  a  motor-driven  wheel- 
chair with  only  the  movement  of  his  eyes. 
"  TRie  limar  gravity  simulator  has  beem 
modified  to  rehabilitate  the  physically 
handicapped. 

Sealed  capsiiles  of  radkMtctive  isotopes. 
built  by  Monsanto  Research  Corp..  to 
supply  the  heat  energy  that  powers 
thermoelectric  generators  for  satrilltes, 
have  already  been  adapted  as  energy 
sourees  for  cardiac  pacers.  Soon  these 
capsules  may  power  blood  pumps  to  re- 
place failed  hearts,  which  are  In  ad- 
vanced stages  of  development.  The  ad- 
vantages are  reliability  and  attentiwn- 
free  c^ierating  life. 

Laser  technology  developed  originally 
f <M-  defense  and  space  use  is  being  adapt- 
ed for  delicate  and  precise  use  In  medi- 
cine. Aerospace  engineers,  particularly 
McDcmneU-Douglas  personnel,  have  been 
working  since  1962  wtth  medical  researoh 
teams  to  find  new  ways  to  use  lasers  in 
"knifeless  surgery"  and  as  diagnostic 
tools.  Lasers  are  being  evaluated  in  der- 
matology, organ  repair,  amputation,  and 
in  microbiological  studies. 

Indiistrial  spiiwff  from  the  space  pro- 
gram has  produced  many  dividends.  Most 
familiar  of  the  new  advances  are  hand- 
slae  television  cameras.  Teflon,  and  Are 
resistant  paints,  and  materials.  XUdas- 
trlal  spinoff  is  being  used  by  a  number 
of  firms  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  The  An- 
gelica Corp.  is  applying  flameprooftag 
techniques  learned  from  NASA  to  such 
garments  as  nurses'  and  doctors'  uni- 
forms. The  KJIlebrew  Engtaeerlng  Co. 
is  developing  better  welding  techniques, 
based  on  information  developed  for 
NASA.  Hussman  Refrigerating  Co.  is  im- 
proving their  products  with  informa- 
tion from  NASA's  technology  xitillza- 
tlon  program.  Other  companies  utlMr- 
Ing  this  transferred  technology  are:  Rad- 
cliffe  Industries.  Modem  Engineering 
Co..  Guarantee  Electrical  Co..  Conductron 
Corp.,  and  the  U,S.  Paint  and  Lacquer 
and  Chemical  Co.       - 

Now,  what  of  man  In  space?  Recently 
on  Earth  Day,  I  met  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents and  academicians  who  voiced  the 
firm  opinion  that  all  Investments  In 
space  rtiould  cease  at  once  in  favor  of 
investments  on  earth.  Yet.  a  curiously 
dominant  thread  ran  through  their  pre- 
scription for  earth :  Population  control. 
and  the  need  for  government  to  take  a 
more  active  part  In  achieving  It.  It  Is, 
clear  that  those  who  reject  the  impor- 
tance of  space  technology  claim  with., 
equal  fervor  that  the  effort  to  keep  earth 
livable  cannot  possfbly  succeed  unac- 
companied by  firmly  enforced  worldwide 
population  management.  Man's  curiosity 
concerning  the  limits  of  his  environment 
begins  as  random  probing,  but  can  be- 
come  a  directed  effort  shotild  the  current 
environment  prove  too  confining  for  WS 
numbers  or  his  spMt. 


.1.;  t. 
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In  the  mf>nUme  there  is  a  lother  rele- 
vance to  manned  programs!  dlfflcult  to 
tag  with  a  price.  It  comes  In  two  per- 
spectives: The  earth  as  seen,  by  man  in 
space,  azkl  the  man  in  space  as  seen  from 
earth.  The  earth  was  seen  aqd  described 
on  this  floor  by  the  first  nwin  from  the 
far  side  of  the  moon— PranM  Borman— 
as  a  tiny  ball  hanging  in  the  black  still- 
ness of  space,  with  no  sustfiining  help 
from  the  galaxias.  entirely  dependent  on 
man's  own  initiative,  and,  as  Borman 
said,  his  sense  of  brotherhood-  Not  a  bad 
perspective,  while  cities  bisn,  hungry 
reach  up  in  Blaf  ra.  and  bodie4  float  down 
the  Melcong.  j 

The  secoiid  perspective  we  saw  last 
week  in  a  space  shot  that  faoled.  Or  did 
it  iB  all  respects?  How  do  fve  measure 
failure,  and  how  success?  If  an  aborted 
effort  to  land  and  return  m^n  from  the 
moon  was  failure,  we  failed  indeed.  But 
the  world  was  uaed  to  suo^ess.  Would 
success  in  that  limited  fcense  have 
focused  the  prayers,  hopes,  and  yearn- 
ings of  men  too  deep  to  desc^be?  Or  did 
it  take  ftdlure  to  do  it?  AH'  of  us  were 
on  that  ship,  in  the  LEM,  in  the  com- 
mand module.  And  we  wanted  to  come 
home  safe.  That  tiny  struggle  in  the  sky 
meant  more  to  the  watchlngj  world  than 
any  part  of  its  own  anatoepy  of  chaos 
down  here.  It  succeeded  in  suggesting 
thai  great  ventures  should  be  Joint  ven- 
tures. And  I  would  hope  thai  as  we  look 
ahead  to  more  Apollo  flightj^  considera- 
tion be  given  to  inltiatlvefl  to  incorporate 
a  Soviet  experiment  if  not  a  scientist- 
astronaut  on  one  of  them  ^r  one  aofxi 
thereafter.  The  more  we  lliik  hands  Ip 
realizing  the  Joint  dreams  «X  man.  the 
fewer  hands  we  will  have  free  to  flght 
with,  and  the  less  inclination  to  do  so. 
Qreat  wars  cost  great  s^ms — hardly 
compensated  by  the  concomitant  reduc- 
tions in  population.  What  pri^  then  may 
we  place  on  small  embrades  between 
great  powers?  If  men  on  earth  should 
work  together  to  make  their  uanet  space- 
ship more  livable,  and  less  likely  to  blow 
out  a  panel,  or  dissipate  its  o^gen.  may- 
be that  lesson  must  come  Ifom  men  in 
space.  Heaven  knows  It  has  not  come 
from  men  on  earth.  I 

As  Teilhard  de  Chardln  botds,  "Things 
rising  converge."  Perhaps  th|it  ia  true  of 
the  hopes  of  man. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  oiy  deep  con- 
cern aibout  recent  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  considering  diverting  the 
sum  of  $500  million  from  the  model  cities 
program  for  other  purposes^  I  stroxigly 
oppose  such  a  step  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  devastating  to  the  hopes  of 
many  and  to  the  efTcat  to  revive  our 
dying  dties.  i 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  last 
week  asked  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  ^prove  the  adzalnlstra- 
tion's  full  1971  budget  request  for  model 
cities,  which  was  subsequentlty  approved. 
This  act  I  am>laud.  However.  Secretary 
Romney  pointed  out  that  "ao  final  de- 
cision has  been  aiade"  maardlng  the 
diversion  of  model  cities  fimps.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  admniatratton  is  still 
studying  the  possible  transf^  of  these 
fimds.  I  do  not  think  Secretary  Rom- 
ney approves  the  transfer. 


I  hope  these  reports  are  nothing  more 
than  a  "trial  balloon"  which  can  be  de- 
flated through  my  efforts,  and  through 
those  of  other  Members.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  register  their  own 
concern. 

I  must  vigorously  protest  any  diversion 
of  model  cities  funds.  It  is  somewhat 
consoling  to  me  that  the  Appropriations 
Cotomittee  would  have  to  approve  such 
a  transfer  if  It  were  requested  by  the 
administration.  But  I  think  that  to  re- 
quest this  diversion  of  funds  would  be 
reneging  on  an  administration  pledge  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  cities  and 
model  cities. 

This  pledge  exists  by  virtue  of  the 
earmarking  in  the  proposed  administra- 
tion budget  for  fiscal  1971  of  the  svun  of 
$575  million  to  assist  local  model  cities 
boards  in  supplementing  their  existing 
programs.  It  is  obvious  that  a  cut  of  $500 
million  would  force  model  cities  to  op- 
erate at  a  greatly  reduced  level.  I  can 
easily  predict  the  discouragement,  and 
the  strong  public  frustration,  which 
would  result  from  a  severe  cutback  at 
exactly  the  time  when  this  promising 
program  is  beginning  to  take  hold. 
Model  cities  needs  these  funds.  To  allow 
this  crippling  blow  would  surely  set  back 
our  efforts  to  eradicate  urban  blight  for 
years  to  come.  

As  we  consider  the  HUD  appropria- 
tions bill  today,  I  hope  this  body  will 
consider  the  urgent  need  for  full  funding 
of  model  cities. 

Since  I  have  been  closely  involved  with 
the  start  of  a  model  cities  pro^rram  in 
Pall  River.  Mass.,  in  my  district,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  extensive  citizen  in- 
volvement in  this  program  and  of  the 
hopes  and  expectations  which  rest  in 
model  cities. 

Fall  River,  with  a  population  of  about 
99.000,  is  not  a  prosperous  city.  It  suf- 
fered a  severe  economic  blow  with  the 
loss  of  a  great  textile  industry  in  the 
decades  preceding  World  War  n. 

Model  cities  represents  a  new  hope  for 
Fall  River.  In  January  1960.  it  was 
chosen  as  one  of  150  American  cities 
which  now  have  model  cities  programs. 
The  site  selected  for  model  cities  rede- 
velopment is  a  616-acre  residential  area 
of  depressed  housing  and  imderprivl- 
leged  families.  While  the  area  includes 
about  15  percent  of  the  population,  it  has 
an  unemployment  nUs  nearly  double 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  It  has  serious 
problems  of  Inadequate  transportation, 
a  shortage  of  health-care  services,  a 
heavy  school  dropout  rate.  The  testing 
of  schoolchildren  revealed  that  83  per- 
cent needed  dental  care  and  that  a  ma- 
jority were  near  the  anemia  level.  These 
are  among  the  problems  which  model 
cities  seeks  to  resolve. 

Pall  River  moved  enthusiastically 
ahead  with  its  model  cities  planning. 
This  year  HUD  declared  that  the  sum  of 
$1.9  million  had  been  reserved  for  Pall 
River's  model  cities  when  its  first  year 
action  plan  had  been  received  and  ap- 
proved, and  further  that  HUD  could  sup- 
port plans  for  major  new  park  and  rec- 
reation faculties. 

Fall  River  has  met  its  timetables  un- 
der the  program.  Its  mayor  and  city 
council,  its  citizens,  and  the  deprived 
residents  of  the  model  cities  area,  have 


been  deeply  involved  in  the  xerogram  to 
launch  model  cities. 

Pall  River  is  on  the  threshold  where 
its  planning  effort  wUl  produce  visible 
results.  Is  this  effort  now  to  be  crippled, 
these  hopes  shattered? 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  does 
not  want  to  Inspire  expectations  that 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  To  cripple  model 
cities  at  this  time  would  be  devastating 
to  the  hopes  of  many  persons  in  many 
cities.  The  provision  of  adequate  hous- 
ing is  another  integral  part  of  model 
cities,  amd  I  recall  the  words  of  the  re- 
cent report  on  national  housing  goals 
which  the  President  transmitted  on 
April  1  to  the  Congress: 

As  our  population  grows,  geometry  wiU 
fore*  \M  to  expand  ever  farther  beyond  the 
crowded  centers  of  our  cities.  This  expan- 
sion must  be  accomplished  without  leaving 
the  center  cities  as  Islands  of  decay,  ten- 
anted mainly  by  lower  income  families  and 
stripped  of  adequate  pubUc  senrlcea  by  the 
lack  of  a  aulBclent  tax  base. 

I  feel  that  there  are  other  less  criti- 
cal parts  of  the  budget  from  which  these 
funds  could  be  obtained. 

There  is  little  hope  for  Oiu*  dtles  if  we 
retreat  from  programs  whereby  we  have 
planted  the  seeds  for  \irban  resurrection. 
The  problems  which  we  postpone  today 
are  multiplied  mcmy  times  as  we  delay; 
In  time,  they  may  well  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  solution. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  bury  hopes. 
This  is  not  Uie  time  to  decimate  the  ex- 
pectations placed  In  model  cities,  or  to 
deny  the  continued  Federal  support  to 
the  dtles  which  will  make  this  survival 
possible. 

I  urge  the  provision  of  full  funding  for 
model  cities  as  requested  by  Secretary 
Romney.  I  woxild  hope  that  further  con- 
sideration of  any  diversion  of  these  funds 
would  be  dropped  by  the  administration. 
Should  such  a  request  be  made,  I  hope 
it  win  be  rejected  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
amendment.  There  has  been  a  steady 
erosion  over  the  past  several  years  of 
the  support  that  has  been  appropriated 
to  NASA.  This  has  been  based  more  upon 
Irrelevandes  than  upon  basic  fact. 

EXSCAXCH    AND   OKVXLOPMKNT 

The  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology  is  pcuticularly 
sensitive  to  the  reductions  in  research 
and  development.  Advanced  research,  the 
least  mission -oriented  of  NASA's  opera- 
tions, has  been  subject  to  the  exigencies 
that  have  occurred  in  both  maimed  and 
unmanned  space  flight  programs  which 
demand  money.  It  has  been  unfortunate, 
therefore,  that  advanced  research  and 
technology  has  been  forced  to  contribute 
to  that  need  through  the  reprogramlng 
process.  The  fact  is  that  reductions  in 
funding  in  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology will  result  eventually — and  in  the 
not  too  distant  future— in  an  inability 
to  meet  the  scientific  needs  of  an  ongoing 
and  well-fimded  program  of  space  explo- 
ration. Advanced  research  provides  the 
seedstock  of  knowledge  on  which  neces- 
sary applied  space  technologies  will 
sorely  depend. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology-  has  responsibility 
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not  only  for  those  scientific  investiga- 
tions contributing  to  our  space  program, 
but  also  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  other 
statutory  responsibility  of  NASA,  Aero- 
nautics. The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  has  consistently  suxepted 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations 
that  aeronautical  research  be  bolstered 
and  expanded  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs, 
both  civilian  and  military.  It  has  been 
an  uphill  flght  which  has  been  reason- 
ably successful. 

However,  I  cannot  conceive  how  NASA 
can  accept  a  reduction  of  $106  million  in 
research  and  development  for  fiscal  year 
1971  without  reflecting  that  reduction 
across  the  board.  It  Is  undeniably  true 
that  small  cuts  in  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  associated  with  NASA  man- 
ned and  uiunaimed  space  flight  programs 
would  be  major  ones  for  advsuiced  re- 
search and  technology.  Time  and  again 
we  have  been  made  aware  of  rising 
budget  restrictions  in  our  national  econ- 
omy. It  seems  very  Illogical  to  allow 
those  restrictions  to  debilitate  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  our  scientific  strength  in 
NASA.  If  I  may  draw  an  analogy,  it  Is 
comparable  to  the  farmer  who  Is  forced 
to  eat  his  seedstock.  He  can  be  sure  he 
will  have  no  crop  next  year.  Such  is  the 
case  here.  We  have  to  decide  whether 
we  will  have  a  program  iB  space  that  Is 
continuing  and  viable.  Pressing  as  pres- 
ent day  exigencies  are,  we  must  not  let 
them  negate  the  vrtsdom  demonstrated  by 
Congress  in  yean  passed  in  its  sujwort  of 
our  national  space  program. 

In  response  to  a  query,  NASA  was  un- 
able to  give  us  exactly  what  this  effect 
would  be.  However,  Uiey  did  Indicate  that 
this  reduction  would  require  NASA  to  ex- 
amine all  of  Its  programs  with  a  view 
toward  further  delays  and  terminations. 
It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  Is  a 
serious  reduction  in  the  NASA  program. 
Further,  from  what  I  have  said  above  It 
is  evident  that  the  advanced  research  and 
technology  programs  in  NASA  have  ooQr 
tinved  to  decline  over  the  past  several 
years  and  that  they  are  not  now  ade- 
quately funding  programs  in  addition  to 
the  aeronautics  mentioned  above.  These 
programs  include  chemical  propulsion, 
basic  research  effort,  and  electronics 
work  which  we  have  encouraged  in  order 
to  improve  safety  in  aircraft  flight,  as 
well  as  the  Mronautical  vehides  pro- 
gram which  has  been  so  valuable  to  o«tr 
country. 

KESBASCR    ANB   PmOCEAM    MANACKICXNT 

The  amendment  would  restore  $11,- 
275,000  to  the  NASA  appropriation  for 
research  and  program  management.  The 
cut  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  lead  to  an  additional 
reduction  of  about  1.000  people  beyond 
the  800  decrease  already  planned. 

There  are  several  Important  reasons 
for  my  objections  to  the  cut: 

First.  The  NASA  budget  request  has 
ataready  been  pared  down  extensively— 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  "fat"  being 
trimmed  off.  It  is  cutting  into  the  core 
of  an  Important  technological  asset  of 
this  Nation. 

Second.  An  Inereaslngly  acute  problem 
is  NASA's  inability  to  employ  newly 
graduated  professional  employees.  This 
has  been  getting  worse  for  several  years. 


In  1965,  NASA  hired  965  graduating  col- 
lege students;  in  1969,  new  hires  were 
down  to  253 — and,  before  taking  the  ap- 
propriations cut  into  account,  the  n\im- 
ber  is  expected  to  fall  to  180. 

One  serious  impact  of  this  trend  is  the 
rising  average  age  of  the  NASA  profes- 
sional work  force:  It  has  been  going  up 
at  the  rate  of  dght-boiths  of  a  year  per 
year,  and  the  average  age  at  most  NASA 
centers  Is  now  in  the  mld-40's.  The  in- 
evitable result  Is  a  decreasing  vitality  and 
choking  off  of  new  talent:  our  national 
capability  can  be  seriously  damaged  by 
this  trend. 

A  third  reason  is  related  to  the  second. 
The  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
has  been  attempting  to  alert  the  House 
to  a  problem  which  can  seriously  affect 
the  economic  well-being  and  security  of 
our  Nation.  Our  position  in  aviation  and 
aeronautics  Is  being  impaiised  to  a  near- 
tragic  degree  by  the  lack  of  people  edu- 
cated In  appropriate  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

We  have  been  No.  1  In  the  world  In 
civil  aviation,  but  we  will  not  stay  there 
if  we  continue  to  neglect  the  means  by 
which  we  achieved  this  superiority  In  the 
first  place:  a  strong  technological  ca- 
pability based  on  Innovative  people.  This 
cut  will  further  degrade  NASA's  capa- 
bility in  aeronautics — at  a  time  when  we 
have  been  striving  to  build  up  our  capa- 
bility. If  we  seriously  damage  the  basis 
for  our  technological  strength,  we  can 
forget  about  economic  progress  to  fl" 
nance  all  the  other  thizigs  that  people 
want  to  do. 

coiramrcTioN  or  fACiunxs 

The  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee contained  In  this  bill  was  to  re- 
duce the  construction  of  fadllties  Item 
within  NASA  by  approximatrty  47.5  per- 
cent. Further,  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill  specifically  delineated  the  areas 
for  which  NASA  had  spent  the  tecom- 
meiKled  amounts  and  then,  and  I  qttote 
"denied  the  funds  requested  for  other 
construction  projects  at  this  time."  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  action  came  after  the 
House  Authorizing  Committee  had  ap- 
proved these  construction  items  as  being 
essential  for  frmdlng  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

For  example.  If  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  were  sus- 
tained, the  nuclear  test  stand  at  the  nu- 
clear rocket  development  station  in 
Nevada  would  not  be  funded  at  all  this 
year.  This  engine  test  stand  is  an  essen- 
tial Item  In  ttie  development  of  this  nu- 
dear  rocket  but  furthermore,  this  test 
stand  is  a  major  item  of  equipment,  of 
which  the  $3.5  million  requested  In  fiscal 
year  1971  Is  only  the  first  Increment 
This  inu«ment  Is  needed  this  year  to  buy 
long  leadtime  items  of  equipment  which 
win  allow  the  test  to  be  carried  out  In 
the  proper  sequence  of  development  of 
the  nudear  rocket.  We  have  a  develop- 
ment program  for  this  rocket  which  Is  In 
proper  time  phase  to  meet  a  use  require- 
ment during  the  latter  part  of  this  dec- 
ade. I  may  say  that  already  due  to  re- 
duced funding  there  has  been  an  Increase 
of  approxlma;tely  $50  million  in  this  total 
develcqanent  because  <^  insufBcteat 
funding  at  the  right  time.  This  is  exactly 
the  sequence  that  will  occur  in  the  event 
we  do  not  allow  NASA  to  buy  the  essen- 


tial long  leadtime  items  needed  this  year 
for  this  test  stand.  We  are  faced  with  a 
similar  circumstance  in  respect  of  the 
210-foot  ant<^na  facility  at  Ooldstone, 
which  was  deleted  in  this  bUl.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  planetary  missions  which 
are  currently  scheduled,  NAJBA  must 
have  this  additional  power  available  at 
Ooldstone  to  operate  this  antenna.  The 
facility  could  only  operate  at  unaccept- 
able low  power  levels  and  NASA  would 
be  unable  to  carry  out  the  missions 
successfully. 

This  same  situation  prevails  for  the 
relocation  of  a  transportable  iacihtg  to 
be  located  In  Chile  In  support  of  the 
ApoUo  appllxAtioDB  program,  Bkylab.  In 
view  of  the  long  leadtime  required  for 
construction  overseas,  it  is  essential  that 
funds  be  authorized  this  year  to  support 
the  Skylab  which  will  be  launofaed  in 
1972. 

Also,  we  are  confronted  with  the  dde- 
tion  of  an  Isotope  thermoelectric  system 
laboratwy  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  checlring  out  future  unmanned  space- 
craft In  our  planetary  program.  This  fa- 
cility is  needed  for  preliminary  cbftckoots 
by  mldealoidar  year  1972  and  the 
Polymer  Research  Laboratory,  which  te 
sorely  needed  at  the  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter In  California  to  consdldate  and  han- 
dle hazardous  ehonieal  research  work 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  reduce  fimdlng  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  I  assure  all  of  my  ecAeagoes 
that  we  iiave  beoi  meticulous  In  our  re- 
view of  the  budget  request  lor  these 
Itctts.  We  have  been  particulaifly  sensi- 
tive to  construction  items  since  NASA 
has  found  it  necessary  to  close  down  some 
of  their  existing  faculties  because  of  de- 
creased misslan  reqttfrements^ 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  Justifleation 
presented  only  covered  essential  con- 
struction In  fiscal  year  1971 .  Further,  this 
was  the  lowest  construction  budget  ever 
submitted  by  NASA  in  the  history  of  the 
space  program. 

I  am  willing  In  this  case  to  support 
the  restoration  of  only  50  percent  of  the 
reduction  Imposed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  action— uruler  oondltinns, 
however,  that  would  allow  NASA  the 
freedom  of  establishing  the  priorities  for 
expenditures  within  this  area.  I  am  will* 
ing  to  restrict  the  funds  for  construction, 
therefore,  only  if  NASA  Is  then  allowed 
to  commence  construction  on  those  Items 
having  the  highest  priority  In  the  pro- 
gram and  the  greatest  need  In  their  pro- 
gram. I  ask  the  genUeman  from  Tennes- 
see If  he  is  then  willing  to  compromise 
the  language  o<Hitained  on  page  10  of 
the  report  accompanying  this  bill  which  r 
would  allow  NASA  this  freedom.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  proven  and  necessary  action 
in  view  of  the  severity  of  this  reduction  . 
In  construction  funds.  I.  therefore,  en-  , 
courage  supiMrt  ol  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  we  have  • 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  EVnStS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  h»ve  no  further  requests  for 
tune,  an^  I  «fk  tb«t  the  Qerk  do  now 
read^.    •,■11/    •  m 

"the  CHAIRlyiAN.  The  Clerk  win  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
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COMMISSION  ON  OOVEHNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

SAUUUKS  AND   CXFKNI^ 

For  nnnwunr  expeosea  of  tb*  ConunlssloQ 
on  Government  Procvirement,  $1,500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  June  3<),  19Ta:  Pro- 
viAtd.  That  tl. 950 ,000  of  ttt«  foregoing 
amovnt  «h«ll  not  become  avallabla  wttbout 
submission  of  a  program  and  Inanrlal  plan 
by  tbe  Commls&lon  and  approval  thereof 
by  tta«  CoBunlttaee  on  Appropriations  of  tbe 
Senate  and  Houae  of  Repreaeniatlves. 

poorr  ow  oasm 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlae  for 
the  purpose  of  maldng  •  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  Uie  point  of  order.       I 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chainn4n,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  piiovlao  begin- 
ning on  line  19,  page  5  anti  extending 
through  line  as  on  page  5  oq  ttie  ground 
that  It  1*  legislation  In  a  general  appro- 
priation bill.  ' 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  desire  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  reoogniae  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  has  raised. 

We  only  wanted  the  Commission  to  ad- 
vise us  as  to  how  they  wer^  to  use  the 
funds  for  this  procram.  We  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California ,  (Mr.  Hou- 
nzLo)  and  other  members  pt  the  Com- 
mission, members  In  irttom  yic  bare  great 
confidence,  that  they  will  kaep  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  Inf  ofmed  as  they 
proceed  with  this  new  comrflarion. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  toneede  the 
point  of  order.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  point  of  order 
is  conceded.  [ 

The  Chidr  sostalns  the  potnt  of  order. 

Mr.  HOUPIEXD.  Mr  dhatrman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  U»  la«t  word. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  1  believe  the  point  of 
order  is  appropriate  in  the  interests  of 
consistency  with  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
on  May  7  in  a  similar  sltuailon,  and  to 
maintain  the  customary  distinction  be- 
tween legislative  and  atoropriation 
matters.  { 

Let  me  assure  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  the  Commltteef  on  Appro- 
priations tl^at  the  Commission  on  Oov- 
emment  Procurement  will  submit  the 
required  information  as  proHiptly  as  pos- 
siWe.  I  say  this  as  a  member  bf  tiie  Com- 
mission and  its  Vice  Chairman. 

Unfortunately,  the  Commission  was 
late  to  getting  started.  The  « nabHng  leg- 
islation was  signed  by  the  l»resldent  on 
November  2<J,  19<J9,  Ijut  Ws  appointments 
were  not  annoimced  until  April  3.  1970. 
The  Commission  had  its  fhrt  organiza- 
tional meeting  on  April  21  and  steps 
are  betng  taken  to  recruit  vta  staff  and 
devdop  the  plan  of  work.  jThe  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  E.  Perkins  Mc- 
Oulre.  has  communicated  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  <  At.  Eviks), 
the  chairman  of  the  SQba  mmittee  on 
Independent  Offices  Approp:  laflons,  and 
has  assured  him,  as  I  am  iiow  assixrlng 
the  Committee,  that  the  d^stred  Infor- 
mation wHJ  be  forthcoming  as  promprtly 
as  possible.  I  am  confldent  that  the  Com- 
mission will  submit  to  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  the  programatic  sched- 
ule and  the  financial  plan  long  before 
any  part  of  these  funds  would  be  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  the  other  Member 
of  the  House  on  the  Procurement  Com- 
mission, I  would  like  to  concur  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  also  to 
assure  m>'  colleagues  on  the  committee 
that  it  is  my  understanding,  as  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  this  program  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  and  it  will  be 
forthcoming  as  soon  aa  possible. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  We  are  holding 
interviews  now,  and  I  might  say  to  the 
committee  and  the  House  that  we  have 
had  some  tremendously  well -qualified 
people  attracted  to  this  program.  They 
have  come  to  us  with  great  backgrounds 
in  the  procurement  field.  They  are  very 
interested.  They  see  an  opportunity  in 
this  study  of  our  procurement  practices 
and  procedures  to  save  the  Oovernment 
a  great  deal  of  money.  The  Cooimission 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  and  the  other  members  that 
have  already  been  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  statutory  member,  Mr. 
Staats,  the  Comptroller  General,  have 
met. 

We  have  appointed  an  executive 
board,  and  the  chairman  is  interviewing 
people  now  to  put  the  staff  together  and 
to  divide  up  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done. 

I  have  tremendous  hopes  that  we  will 
be  able  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the 
House  in  supporting  the  study  of  our 
procurement  practices. 

I  thank  Uie  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  Eviirs,  and  the  membera  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  support  and  their 
understanding  of  the  purpoees  of  the 
Procurement  Commission. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
thk  Act  ahall  b«  \ued  for  tbe  payment  of 
rental  on  lease  agreementB  for  tbe  accom- 
modation of  Pederal  agencies  in  buildings 
and  Improvements  which  are  to  be  erected 
by  the  lessor  for  such  agencies  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  In  excess  of  (300,- 

000  or  for  the  payment  of  tbe  salary  of  any 
person  who  executea  siich  a  lease  agreement : 
ProvUsA,  That  the  foregoing  proviso  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  projects  for  wblcb  a 
proepeotus  for  the  leaae  construction  of 
space  baa  been  submitted  to  the  Ck>ngre6s 
and  approval  mskde  In  tbe  same  manner  as 
for  the  public  buildings  construction  proj- 
ects prmuant  to  the  Public  BufldlngB  Act  of 
1969. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  make  tbe  point  of  order  ttiat  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

Thirty-five  Members  are  presoit,  not 
a  quorum  The  Clerk  will  call  tiw  rc^. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
f oUowisff  Memliers  failed  4o  aaamvt  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No.  115 

Dickinson 

MeskUl 

Dtggs 

Mollohan 

Dulsai 

MOHB 

Edmoatfoon 

Morton 

FaUon 

Moshar 

Plsher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Foley 

Ford. 

OtUogar 

Wllll&m  D 

RallaViaylr 

FTaser 

Reld,  N.T. 

Prellnghuysen 

Retfel 

Oray 

Bt  Germain 

Green.  Oreg. 

Scheuer 

Oubser 

Bchneebell 

Halpem 

n»ck 

Hansen.  Wash. 

stokes 

H«bert 

Stiatton 

Jones.  Ala. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Kee 

Tunney 

Keith 

Welckar 

Klrwan 

Wlialen 

Uggett 

Wiggins 

Long,  La. 

Wnson.  Bob 

Lowensteln 

tation 

MeOarthr 

McMlUan 

Macdonald. 

Mahon 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andaaon. 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
BeaU.Md. 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Bradamas 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Carter 
ChUdHoIm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
CoUlna 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver  ^ 
Cunningham 
Davis.  <3a. 
Dawson 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  AKwrmzio,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  17548.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  350  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quormn,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  C:HAIBMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

NATIONAL  AEBONADTICS  AND  SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION 

Ressaxch  and  Dzvxlopmxnt 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  including  research,  develofunent. 
operations,  services,  minor  construction, 
maintenance,  repair,  and  alteration  of  real 
and  personal  property;  and  purchase,  blre, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  other  than 
adndnlatratlve  aircraft  necessary  for  the  con- 
dnct  axKl  support  of  aeronautical  and  space 
reaearch  and  development  activities  of  tbe 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnla- 
tratlon,  t2 ,600.000 ,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

AMZXXtMXNTB  OITEaXD  BT   MR.  n;LTON 
or    PENNBTLVAinA 

Mr.  PDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment,  which 
consists  of  several  amendments  on  page 

20,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmenta  offered  by  Mr.  Frn-TOif  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  20,  line  1,  strike  the 
amount  "»2,500.000.0<X)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  amount  •'•2,537,975,000". 

On  page  20.  line  7,  strike  the  amount  "tlB.- 
278,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
amount    "•27,036.000". 

On  page  20.  line  19,  atrlka  the  amouit 
"•678,725,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  "•680,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  that  his  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bfr.  FOLTON  of  Pfnnsylvanla.  I  offer 
amendments  whieh^are  on  the  Clerk's 
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desk  which  would  restore  $58  million  to 
the  Independent  Office  Appropriations 
Act  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  tbe  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  in  bloc. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  in  this  bill 
will  still  be  $78  million  below  the  budget 
request  of  $3,333  million. 

I  offer  this  amendment  since  in  my 
judgment,  as  well  as  In  the  judgments  of 
my  colleagues,  the  reduction  of  $136  mil- 
lion to  the  already  reduced  NASA  appro- 
priation will  seriously  affect  the  NASA 
program  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 
As  the  Members  of  the  House  are  well 
aware,  having  previously  considered  the 
fiscal  year  1971  NASA  authorization  bill, 
the  budget  submitted  by  NASA  had  al- 
ready been  trimmed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  by  some  $1.2  billion  below  that 
recommended  by  the  President's  Space 
Task  Group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  Committee  will 
check  intD  my  ataendments.  Members 
will  find  I  am  restoring  $58  million  of  the 
cut  proposed  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  $136  million  In  the  NASA 
budget.  The  reason  is  that  the  NASA 
budget  Is  only  19  percent  of  the  total  of 
$17.2  billion  Included  In  this  bill,  but 
NASA  has  taken  65  percent  of  the  total 
cut.  This  Is  too  big  a  cut  for  our  space 
program. 

A  substantial  reduction  in  the  space 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Administration  In  a 
time  of  rising  infiatlon  and  urgent  do- 
mestic needs.  Even  though  tbe  $3,333  Ul- 
lion  fiscal  year  1971  budget  is  $522  million 
below  the  comparable  figure  for  1970,  and 
expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1971  will  be 
more  than  $2.5  bUMon  below  the  Nation's 
peak  for  space  in  1966,  a  balanced  space 
program  is  envisioned  for  the  next 
decade. 

The  final  fiscal  year  1971  budget  was 
the  result  of  months  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  NASA  designed  to  arrive  at  a  soimd 
starting  point  for  the  post- Apollo  era. 
The  President's  Space  Task  Groui>— 
STOG — developed  near-  and  long- 
term  options  for  f utxire  space  flight.  Con- 
sidering the  current  economic  climate 
and  technological  capabilities,  NASA  and 
the  STO  recommended  a  budget  level  to 
Implement  the  recommended  course  of 
action — a  solid  approach  to  space  ex- 
ploration, but  without  the  pitfalls  of  a 
crash  program. 

NASA  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  a  fiscal  year  1971  budget  request 
of  $4,497  billion.  This  was  ultimately  re- 
duced. In  view  of  competing  demands 
within  the  Government,  to  $3,333  bil- 
lion. The  substantial  reductions  to 
NASA's  original  request  had  tbe  follow- 
ing impact:  Cancellation  of  Apollo  20  and 
stretchout  of  the  remaining  Apollo 
schedule;  phaaedown  of  the  major  ApoUo 
test  and  production  sites  at  Mississippi 
and  Michoud;  slipping  of  Skylab's  first 
Saturn  workshop  by  4  months,  suspen- 
sion of  follow-on  Saturn  V  production: 
suspension  of  lunar  flights  during  opera- 
tion with  Skylab;  deferral  of  applica- 
tions techmdogF  satdUtes  F  and  O; 
slipping  of  Viking  Mars  mission  to  1975, 


and  tbe  planned  closing  of  tbe  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center,  which  will  now 
;be  taken  over  by  tbe  Department  of 
V  Transportation. 

V-OThile  NASA  has  received  substantial 
cuts  from  its  Initial  request,  tbe  agency 
still  feels  that  the  current  level  of  $3,333 
billion  does  support  tbe  STO  recom- 
mended plan,  but  at  a  somewhat  reduced 
pace.  It  is  to  NASA's  credit  that  it  was 
able  to  put  together  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  STG's  recommendation  un- 
der such  severe  budgetary  constraints.  A 
further  reduction  of  $136  million  as  rec- 
ommended by  this  bill  may  seriously  af- 
fect NASA's  ability  to  move  forward  with 
a  sound  program  for  tbe  next  decade.  In 
view  of  all  tbe  prior  history  of  cuts  al- 
ready made  during  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess, any  further  cuts  would  undoubtedly 
require  NASA  to  examine  all  of  Its  future 
programs  for  possible  delays  or  termina- 
tions. In  view  of  these  cuts  and  NASA's 
record  of  accomplishments,  I  would  sup- 
port a  recommended  level  of  funding  at 
or  slightly  below  the  budget  request. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  *e  must  take  some  action  to  restore 
part  of  the  funds  cut  from  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget  as  reflected  In  the 
bill  now  before  us.  It  appears  that  certain 
things  that  have  been  cut  are  essential 
to  Uie  success  of  NASA's  activities  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  the  research  and  development  area 
NASA  requested  $2,606,100,000.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mendation would  reduce  this  amount  to 
$2,500,000,000,  a  reduction  of  $106.1  mfl- 
lion.  In  reviewing  the  impact  of  this  cut 
It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  tliat  this 
action  taken  will  seriously  impair  the 
Apollo  program. 

The  reduction  of  $106.1  million  in 
R.  &  D.  was  recommended  in  the  context 
of  a  recommendation  Qiat  Apollo 
launches  during  fiscal  year  1971  be  re- 
duced from  two  to  one.  I  believe  this 
reduction  to  one  launch  per  year  is  waste- 
ful of  personnel  and  Installations  and 
costs  more  In  the  long  run. 

Such  a  reduction  in  Apollo  laimcbes 
from  two  to  one  in  fiscal  year  1971  by 
shifting  the  Apollo  14  launch  to  early 
calendar  year  1971  and  delaying  ApoUo 
15  until  after  fiscal  year  1971  would  not 
result  In  significant  cost  savings  to  NASA 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  All  of  the  bard- 
ware  for  Apollo  14.  with  tbe  exception  of 
the  components  to  be  modified  because 
of  the  Apono  13  accident.  Is  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy undergoing  prelaunch  checkout 
processing.  The  hardware  for  Apollo  15 
has  been  completely  fabricated  and  is 
either  in  test  or  storage  preparatory  to 
shipment  to  Cape  Kermedy. 

Consequently,  tbe  savings  to  be  real- 
ized would  only  amount  to  from  $10  to 
$20  million.  These  savings  would  only  be 
realized  from  fuels  and  other  consuma- 
bles; overtime  at  the  launch  site;  repair 
pad  damage;  mission  special  dociunenta- 
tion-  and  deplosmient  of  recovery  forces. 
As  a  result  the  other  $86  .million  to  $96 
million  would  have  to  be  absorbed  by 
cutting  or  terminating  other  programs. 
Therefore,  I  am  recommending  that 
tbe  research  and  development  program 
contained  In  HJl.  17648  be  increased  by 
$37,975,000. 


The  reason  is  this.  While  the  NASA 
Review  Board  on  Apollo  13  has  not  yet 
finished  its  review,  it  ts  apparent  there 
are  going  to  have  to  be  extensive  modi- 
fications to  Apollo  14  and  Apollo  15. 

After  some  little  research  and  study  I 
have  come  to  the  figure  of  $30  million 
for  those  modifications  and  $7,975,000  for 
other  supporting  costs  Incident  to  these 
modifications. 

We  must  make  sure  our  astronauts  are 
safe.  We,  therefore,  should  have  the 
money  In  advance  for  changing  over 
Apollo  14  and  Apollo  15. 

In  addition  to  that.  Members  will  see 
In  construction  of  facilities  I  have  in- 
creased the  amount  by  $8,750,000.  The 
committee  itself  has  made  a  50-percent 
cut,  and  mine  is  taking  it  back  not  even 
halfway. 

In  the  area  of  construction  of  facili- 
ties, NASA  had  requested  $34,600,000. 
Tbe  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mendation Is  that  this  amount  be  re- 
duced by  $16,325,000  which  would  elim- 
inate 10  of  the  14  projects  recommended. 
I  think  I  should  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  total 
construction  requirement  costs  by  NASA 
for  fiscal  year  1971  exceeded  $100,000,- 
000.  Tbe  administration  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  cutting  thl5  program  down 
to  bare  mlnimums.  Only  those  projects 
considered  urgent  and  well  justified  were 
Included  In  tbe  agency's  request 

I  have  carefully  re\1ewed  those  proj- 
ects proposed  for  deletion  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  consider  It  essen- 
tial five  of  the  projects  should  be 
restored  in  total  and  one  in  part.  My 
reasoning  for  this  is  as  follows: 

The  Polymer  Research  Laboratory  at 
the  Ames  Research  Center  at  a  cost  of 
$1^25,000  is  an  urgent  requirement  In 
order  for  research  on  aircraft  safety.  Tbe 
project  Is  necessary  to  move  forward  In 
materials  research  related  to  nonflam- 
mable castings  for  aircraft  cabins,  to  re- 
duce potential  hazards,  toxic  fumes,  and 
so  forth.  In  existing  aircraft. 

The  Calibration  Lalwratory  at  Hous- 
ton, which  was  deleted  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  at  a  cost  of  $900,000, 
is  an  absolutely  essential  project  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  accurate  calibration  of 
all  Instruments  necessary  for  spacecraft 
testing.  This  is  another  project  involving 
the  safety  of  our  astronauts. 

The  Earth  Resources  Technologj'  Lab- 
oratory at  Goddard  Space  Plight  Center 
in  the  tunount  of  $2,050,000  was  deleted 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  a 
really  practical  program.  This  is  an  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  building  which  is 
required  to  provide  space  for  experimen- 
tal satellite  control,  telemetry,  data  proc- 
essing and  related  support  functions.  The 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Laboratory 
Is  most  important  in  the  interest  of  de- 
riving benefits  to  mankind.  This  project 
should  be  restored. 

I  would  agree  with  tbe  committee  on 
one  of  their  reductions. 

They  have  cut  $8.5  million  from  the 
test  stand  of  NERVA,  that  is  the  nuclear 
space  rocket  I  brieve  that  can  be  cut 
$500,000,  so  I  would  restore  only  $3  mfi- 
Uon  of  the  $3.5  million  cut  In  that  par- 
ticular field. 
At  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Development 
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Station  is  the  first  in  irement  of  a 
ground  test  stand  for  the  NERVA  space 
nuclear  power  program  In  the  amount 
of  $3,500,000.  There  la  aane  flexibility 
In  this  estimate  and  I  beaeve  that  some 
reduction  can  be  absorbed.  Therefore, 
my  amendment  would  add  $3  million  to 
the  committee  action. 

Two  other  projects,  bo^  essential  to 
tracking  and  data  acquisition,  Ln  con- 
nection with  the  safety  of  our  astronauts, 
were  deleted  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. These  are  a  powej-  plant  exten- 
sion at  Ooldstone  for  the  210-foot  dish- 
in  the  amount  of  $750.00Ci  and  a  reloca- 
tion of  a  transportable  telemetry  receiv- 
er faculty  in  the  amount,  of  |525,000.  I 
recommend  strongly  t^ese  projects 
should  be  restored. 

The  total  that  would  b^  added  to  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  for  the 
critically  needed  construdtion  of  facili- 
ties amounts  to  $8.750.000. , 

One  further  point  Is  ithis:  On  the 
ApoDos  14  and  15,  we  hav4  to  modify  the 
oxygen  tanks,  because  we  found  that  the 
teflon  used  as  wire  covetings  in  those 
tanks  has  caused  a  short,  and  the  valves 
and  the  fittings  probably  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  tanks  ahd  modified.  I 
feel  that  should  be  done  t)ioroughly,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  matter  of  astnonauts'  safety. 
There  Is  where  most  of  my  amendment 
would  be  aiwlied — $37  ml^tan. 

I  want  to  finish  by  saiylng  tliat  the 
Space  Administration  Itself  has  taken 
one  of  the  biggest  cuts  t>f  any  of  the 
agencies  so  far  this  year,  imd  cconpared 
to  previous  years  it  is  dokn  by  billions 
of  dollars.  It  Is  $2.5  billion  below  our 
1966  space  program. 

The  research  and  pro-am  manage- 
ment appropriation  on  plige  10  of  the 
committee  report  provided  for  the  costs 
of  operating  and  malntaMlng  our  field 
centers  throiighout  NASA.  The  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  recom- 
mended that  the  administration's  re- 
quest be  reduced  by  $13.57^.000  to  $678.- 
725.000  from  $692.300.00a  The  largest 
portion  of  the  redaction  Vould  have  to 
be  applied  to  personnel  jslnce  over  70 
percent  pf  this  approprUtlon  goes  for 
personnel  compensation  ^d  benefits. 

To  accommodate  a  red^^tion  of  this 
magnitude  would  reqiiire  ft  reduction  in 
force  of  1.300  employees.  Itils  cut  in  peo- 
ple would  be  In  addition  \A  the  800  posi- 
tions already  cut  by  the  administration 
before  the  request  was  submitted  to 
Congress.  A  cut  of  an  additional  1.300 
personnel  would  have  serljous  impact  in 
many  areas  of  our  country.  It  Is  for  these 
reasons  that  my  amendm^t  would  add 
$1 1.275.000  making  the  tot4l  $690  million. 
This  would  still  require  a  k^ductlon  and 
firing  of  200  NAHA  peiteonnel  which 
would  bring  the  total  reduction  to  1.000 
NASA  people  when  con^dertog  the  800 
poBltfons  already  affected  vj  the  admin- 
istration. T 

The  space  agency  Itsed^  had  cut  800 
employees  in  Its  budget  a^  sxibmitted  to 
this  Congress.  In  addition  to  that,  if  we 
take  the  cut  of  $13  mllUon  tlus  which  the 
committee  Is  now  proposing.  taUng  down 
the  funds  further,  we  winlbid  there  wlH 
be  atMtber  1,300  employecii  laid  off  and 
fired.  That  means  over  2.f00  employees 
In  tbU  particular  year  bdng  fired  by  the 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. I  feel  that  is  hiullng  the 
agency. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
committee,  in  its  report,  we  who  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics feel  that  the  scientists  and  the 
people  in  charge  of  NASA  should  do  the 
schedxillng. 

If  I  may  have  the  attfintlon  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas)  ,  I  believe  it  is  on  page  9  of  your 
report  that  you  recommend  there  be  a 
deferment  of  Apollo  14.  According  to  the 
latest  estimate  I  have  had  from  NASA, 
the  Apollo  14  flight  is  not  going  to  take 
place  before  December  3.  Once  we  get  the 
countdown  going  from  this  distance  it 
becomes  very  hard  and  very  expensive  to 
revise  the  launch  schedule,  because  we 
are  recruiting  people  all  around  the 
world  and  deploying  recovery  forces. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pulton 
of  Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  therefore  feel  that  because 
of  the  particular  position  of  the  moon, 
the  launch  windows,  and  all  that,  we  in 
the  House  should  not  be  trying  to  specif- 
ically set  the  times  of  these  launchings. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrleld.  we  are  not  telling  them 
when  to  launch.  We  are  just  saying  they 
ought  to  launch  but  one  manned  flight 
in  1971.  any  time  they  wsint  to  launch  it. 
We  are  not  cutting  down  on  the  num- 
ber of  launches  they  plan.  We  Just  say 
we  do  not  believe  they  will  be  ready  to 
launch  in  December.  We  do  not  believe 
they  ought  to  launch  another  this  year, 
because  It  will  take  longer  than  they  an- 
ticlpate  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimaylvanla.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  as  wen  as  the 
chairman,  a  question.  Does  this  leave 
NASA  open,  on  its  own  engineering  Judg- 
ment, to  decide  the  time? 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylva^  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  FtrLroN 
of  Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
whether  this  report  leaves  NASA  open 
to  make  the  decision  on  Its  own  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  research  Judgment,  as 
to  the  times  of  laimch?  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  in  the  House  are  setting,  nor 
should  we  be  trying  to  set  the  time,  and 
thus  take  over  this  engineering  function. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  answered 
correctly.  The  committee  Is  not  attempt- 
ing^ to  say  when  the  flights  should  be.  We 
do  not  think  there  should  be  a  flight  be- 
fore they  look  Into  the  causes  of  the 
accident  EOid  recommendations  for  cor- 
rection are  made. 

We  have  suggested  one  flight  ntart  year, 
rather  than  two.  We  agree  that  we  can- 


not say  when  the  windows  are  open  or 
when  the  weather  will  be  good.  We  are 
merely  suggesting  one  flight. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  has  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  as  weD. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  following  let- 
ter from  NASA  which  is  their  official 
position  on  the  impact  of  the  reductions 
which  .this  bill  win  leave  on  their  pro- 
grams: 

National  Aksonautics  and 

SPACX    AOUINISTKATION, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  11, 1970. 
Hon.  Jamxs  O.  Pttlton, 
House  of  JteprestntatUies, 
WashiHQton,  D.C. 

Dkai  Mk.  Fttlton:  This  1>  in  response  to 
your  request  for  our  appralB*!  of  the  Impact 
of  a  reduction  of  $106  million  in  FT  1971 
KltX>  funding  for  NASA,  as  recommended  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
This  reduction  was  recommended  in  the 
context  of  a  suggestion  that  Apollo  launches 
during  VY  1071  be  reduced  from  two  to  one. 

Such  a  reduction  In  Apollo  launches  from 
two  to  one  in  FT  1971  by  shifting  the  ApoUo 
14  latmeh  to  early  CT  1971  and  delaying 
ApoUo  IS  untU  after  FT  1971  would  not  re- 
sult In  significant  cost  savings  to  NASA  dur- 
ing FT  1971.  All  of  the  hardware  for  Apollo 
14,  with  the  exception  of  the  components  to 
be  modified  because  of  the  Apollo  13  acci- 
dent, is  at  Cape  Kennedy  undergoing  pre- 
launch  checkout  processing.  The  hardware 
for  Apollo  15  has  been  completely  fabricated 
and  is  either  In  test  or  storage  preparatory  to 
shipment  to  C^>e  Kennedy. 

In  view  of  the  status  of  the  hardware  and 
since  the  operational  elements  of  the  ApoUo 
program  have  already  been  sized  down  to  a 
minimum  level  reprresenttng  a  basic  capa- 
blUty,  the  only  effect  that  would  be  achieved 
by  this  delay  In  schedule  is  the  deferring  of 
incremental  costs  associated  with  the  actual 
launcb,  e.g.,  fuels  and  other  consumables; 
overtime  at  the  launch  site,  mission  oftera- 
tlon  c«n.ters  and  tracldng  statloos;  rqMlr 
of  pad  damage;  mission  peculiar  documenta- 
tions; and  deployment  of  recovery  forces. 
The  maximum  cost  of  these  activities  is  esti- 
mated to  be  from  $10  to  $20  million  depend- 
ing on  actual  scheduling. 

Since  the  indicated  reduction  of  $106  mil- 
lion faf  exceeds  the  cost  deferrals  that  might 
accrue  during  FT  1971  from  the  shift  at  the 
Apollo  14  launch  date  until  CT  1971 — and  a 
decision  has  already  been  made  to  prepare 
for  a  launch  of  Apollo  14  no  earlier  than 
December  3.  1970,  in  order  to  uttUee  effec- 
tively the  base-line  capablltty  aitd  meet 
launch  window  requirements— actions  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  reduce  or  eUmlnate  ac- 
tivlUea  in  ApoUo  and  other  NASA  programs 
to  accommodate  the  reduced  funding. 

NASA's  budget  for  1971  is  over  one-half 
billion  dollars  less  than  the  current  fiscal 
year — marking  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of 
significant  budget  reductions.  The  FT  1971 
budget  level  required  NASA  to  take  Mg- 
nlfleant  actions  to  reduce  aU  major  space 
aotlvltles  (except  space  applications)  includ- 
ixvg:  the  deoislon  to  close  the  Electronics 
Research  Center  (which,  as  you  know,  will 
now  be  traaoforred  to  DOT);  the  phase- 
down  of  t3ie  major  ApoUo  test  and  produc- 
tion sitae  St  Mississippi  and  Mlchoud;  the 
suspension  of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle 
production;  the  stretchout  of  the  Apollo 
lunar  mlaslons  to  maaaamm  interrals;  the 
deferral  of  Skylab;  the  suspension  of  lunar 
flights  during  operatlana  with  Skylab;  the 
dAferral  of  the  Applications  Teehnology 
Satellites  F  and  O;  and  the  deferral  of 
VlUng  Mars  mission  to  1973.  In  view  of  these 
stolons,  addition  reductions  of  the  magni- 
tude r«eoimnend«d  by  the  Roose  Appcnprla- 
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tlons  Committee  would  undoubtedly  require 
NASA  to  take  further  actions  of  program 
delays  or  urmlnatlon. 

In  summary,  a  reductUm  of  »106  mUU<m 
In  R&D  cannot  be  accommodated  by  merely 
adjusung  the  Apollo  Uunch  scheduling; 
such  a  reduction  would  require  NASA  to 
examine  all  of  its  R&D  programs  with  a  view 
toward  further  delays  and  terminations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Okosge  M.  low. 
Deputy  Aifniniatrator . 

Likewise  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  the 
Space  Committee's  hearings  on  February 
17,  1970.  which  contains  Dr.  Thomas 
Palne's  response  to  my  questions : 

Mr.  FoLTOK.  Then,  is  there  a  good  balance 
between  NASA's  manned  programs  and  un- 
manned space  programs  in  space  exploration? 
And  Is  this  an  economical  and  efficient  NASA 
budget  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  1971?  I  would  Uke 


to  take  some  cuts,  maybe  $26  million,  $60 
mUUoB.  H  you  would  apply  those  to  the  pro- 
gram and  see  what  the  adjustmenu  would 
have  to  be. 

What  was  the  original  figure  of  presenta- 
Uon  by  NASA  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  its  optimum  and  recommended  program? 
And  was  thU  done  on  one  set  of  suppositions 
or  In  the  alternative?  Is  your  moon  explora- 
tion worth  the  cort?  I  think  we  have  to 
Justify  that  to  the  pubUc.  And  is  the  planned 
rate  of  launch  of  these  programs,  which  you 
have  given  vis  on  sheeU  11  and  12,  13  and  14. 
the  optimum  rate  or  Is  It  the  most  efficient 
and  best  rate? 

( Mater Ul  requested  for  the  record  follows : ) 
"The  FT  1971  budget  request  Is  based  on  a 
program  which,  although  forward  looking,  Is 
very  austere.  To  arrive  at  this  program  level 
required  a  number  of  hard  choices  as  out- 
lined in  Dr.  Palne's  testimony  tacluding  pro- 
gram deferrals,  suspension  of  Saturn  V  pro- 
duction and  closing  of  the  Electronics  Re- 
search Cenur.  Any  further  reduction  m  our 


funding  level  for  FT  1971  wlU  require  a  re- 
shaping of  the  program  with  some  further 
difficult  choioee  on  deferral  or  deletion  of 
activitiee  important  to  continuation  of  a 
progreesive  space  program  in  the  early  1970's. 
based  on  the  maimer  in  which  such  reduc- 
Uons  occurred,  their  timing,  and  the  status 
of  our  programs  at  the  tUne  the  reductions 
were  being  absorbed. 

"NASA's  original  recommendation  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  provided  for  Imple- 
mentation of  Program  Option  n  in  the  Space 
Task  Group  Report.  The  budget  authority  for 
FT  1971  requested  to  implement  this  option 
was  $4,497.4  million.  This  recommendation 
did  not  represent  the  upper  bound  of  the 
programs  considered  technically  achievable, 
but  was  considered  by  NASA  to  be  an  opti- 
mum baUnce  between  technical  progress  and 
the  government-wide  fiscal  coaistralnta.  A 
comparison  of  the  budget  based  on  this  rec- 
ommendation and  the  budget  request  now 
before  Congress  which  totals  $3,333.0  milUon 
Is  summarised  on  the  attached  chart." 
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Likewise,  here  is  how  Dr.  Paine  testified 
on  February  17,  1970.  at  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  hearings  as  to 
how  NASA  has  cut  the  budget  but  yet 
tried  to  achieve  a  balanced  program: 

In  order  to  preserve  thU  balanced  pro- 
gram oriented  strongly  to  the  future,  we 
have  had  to  make  hard  choices  and  take 
prompt  actions  to  reduce  our  previously 
planned  programs  and  our  institutional  base. 
The  most  significant  actions  include: 
Reducing  our  broad  electronics  research 
programs  and  closing  NASA's  new  Electron- 
ics Research  Center  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chiisetts. 

Suspending,  for  an  indefinite  period,  pro- 
ducUon  of  Saturn  V  afUr  the  original  15 
vehicles  are  completed. 

Placing  the  NASA  Mississippi  Teet  FaclUty 
In  a  mothballed  status  in  1971  after  the  final 
Saturn  V  test  In  December  1970,  unless  al- 
ternatlve  uses  can  be  found  in  the  next 
year,  and  reducing  the  workforce  of  the 
Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility  in  New  Orleans 
to  the  m'"""'""  necessary  to  support  Saturn 
flights. 

Canceling  the  Apollo  20  lunar  mission  and 
sxispendlng  production  of  Lunar  and  Com- 
mand and  Service  Modules  related  to  foUow- 
on  Saturn  V  vehicles. 

Delaying  the  initial  AAP  flight  by  about  4 
months,  to  late  1972. 

DeUylng  the  Apollo  18  and  19  lunar  mis- 
sions imtU  1974 — after  the  AAP  workshop 
missions. 

Rescheduling  the  Viking  Mars  missions 
from  the  1978  Uunch  window  to  the  1975 
opportunity. 

SUpplng  the  launch  of  Applications  Tech- 
nology Satellites  F  and  O  by  about  12 
months. 


Canceling  the  NASA  Btntainlng  DniTerfllty 
Program. 

In  taking  these  actions,  we  must  plan  care- 
fuUy,  and  Implement  precisely,  so  that  we 
retain  those  skills  and  programmatic  build- 
ing blocks  that  will  be  essential  to  execute 
the  projects  of  the  coming  decades. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment which  would  add  $58  million  to  the 
amoimt  contained  in  HJl.  17548  which  is 
less  than  one-half  of  the  amount — $136 
million — proposed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  g«itleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
a  very  articulate  and  knowledgeable 
Member,  but  I  would  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  there  is  $3,197  billion  in  this 
bill  for  the  NASA  program. 

The  bill  providas  $2.5  billion  for  re- 
search and  development.  The  funds  are 
not  specifically  earmarked  by  the  various 
programs  within  the  total.  The  hard- 
ware for  Apollo  has  been  largefly  pro- 
CLU-ed.  80  funding  for  this  program  is 
declining.  An  increaae  is  propoeed  In  the 
Apollo  applications  program.  There  are 
other  Increases  and  decreases  In  the 
overall  program,  and  the  review  of  the 
last  Apollo  13  flight  will  take  time  and 
probably  require  some  adJustmentB. 

In  regard  to  canstrucklon  of  faellftieB, 
we  provided  for  a  new  faclllljjr  at  XJape 
Kennedy  for  electrical  utilities  mainte- 


nance personnel.  We  also  included  funds 
to  fln<«h  the  solar  simulator  modlflca- 
ttons  at  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory*  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
existing  facilities,  and  $2  milUoa  for 
planning  and  design  ftnr  future  facilities 

The  committee  did  not  approve  the 
funds  re<n«sted  for  several  new  labora- 
tories. NASA  has  done  weU  with  the  ex- 
isting laboratories  it  has  and  we^eel 
these  new  laboratories  can  be  deferred 
at  this  time. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  third  item  in 
the  bill,  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
alluded  to  the  reascm  for  the  reduction. 
NASA  Is  dosing  its  Electronics  Research 
Center  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the 
whole  facility  wHl  be  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Tlie  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration is  giving  up  goo  Jobs  at  that  lo- 
cation. NASA  plans  to  have  a  total  of 
30,550  Jobs  in  1971  and  we  have  provided 
the  f imds  for  necessary  personnel.  NASA 
qiends  $7  million  each  year  in  overtime. 
We  commend  them  for  spending  this 
money,  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  tiielr 
manned  flights  safe,  but  since  there  is  no 
urgoicy  In  needing  up  these  space  shots. 
Is  it  necessary  to  use  this  mu6h  over- 
time? In  addition  to  that,  there  Is  close 
to  M  r^rnstM  which  Is  relmbiursable  to 
othar  affehdes  for  employees  ssslgniwl  to 
NASA.  There  are  many  simller  Itsms  in 
thetiadget 
We  think  the  cuts  are  reasonable.  The 
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committee  gave  great  con^deration  to 
the  amount  of  money  need^  and  made 
a  complete  evaluation  of  It.  1  believe  the 
committee  was  unanimotis  in  this 
respect.  _,„  ^. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chalrnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenneseee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pulton >  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  restoring  some  of  these  mil- 
lions because  of  the  tolerances  of  tools. 
I  wonder  when  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  display  tl«  same  toler- 
ance for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numberl  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  tate  only  about 
1  minute  to  concur  in  wha^  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  has  said. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  on  this 
cut.  We  had  extensive  hearings  on  it. 
It  reflects  the  collective  judgment  of  the 
committee.  I 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  I  am  Burpi^ed  that  he 
would  seek  to  increase  thi4  item.  I  per- 
sonally thought  the  committee  was  overly 
generous  when  it  recomrnended  $3,197 
billion  for  NASA  for  1971.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  opinion  14  the  country 
that  feels  we  are  spending!  more  money 
than  the  country  can  afford  at  this  time. 
I  would  recommend  that  he  be  satisfied 
with  the  committee  bill  bec|iuse  if  we  get 
in  a  big  fight  over  It  todny  the  result 
might  well  be  a  cut  Instead  of  an  increase. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  aspect  oi 
this  bill  that  causes  me  great  concern. 
l^ie  Committee  on  A];Y>ro|;»1ations  has 
xvoommended  »  reduction  of  $106  millicai 
In  the  faDdlng  for  NASA's  research  and 
develt^ment  programs.  In  Its  report,  the 
cammittee  suggests  that  this  reductimi 
should  be  absorbed  by  reducing  f  ran  two 
to  ooe  tlw  TLVBBCtXT  of  lunfr  missionE  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  There  arte  sererai  rea- 
soos  why  I  Berlously  questitfi  the  wisdom 
of  this  action.  I 

In  the  first  place,  in  i^  view,  it  Is 
a  mistake  to  make  decisions  in  an  ap- 
proiniation  bill  on  a  complicated  sub- 
ject like  the  space  flight  schedule.  Over 
the  years,  the  complex  matter  of  launch 
sctaeduies  and  mission  phlasing  has  al- 
ways been  considered  ver^  carefully  in 
the  hearings  and  studies  of  the  Commit- 
tee an  Science  and  Astronautics,  with 
the  final  decisions  left  to  NASA  to  de- 
termine within  broad  ptvgram  guide- 
lines and  the  available  resources. 

For  exami^.  last  fan  a|id  winter  the 
staff  of  our  committee  conducted  an  In- 
tenstve  stody,  which  considered  in  great 
detail  the  factors  alTectlne  flight  rates, 
both  In  Apollo  and  in  the  tirograms  pro- 
posed for  the  1»70'8.  ™s  study,  en- 
tktled  "Manned  Space  Plight:   Present 
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In  Washington  and  in  hearings  and  sum- 
maries at  nearly  a  dozen  locations  where 
work  on  the  space  program  is  In  progress 
throtighout  the  United  States.  After 
completion  of  these  very  extensive  stud- 
ies, our  committee  determined  that  two 
flights  a  year  to  the  moon  is  the  proper 
rate;  and  this  determination  was  incor- 
porated in  the  NASA  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  House  passed  this 
measure  on  April  23.  Let  me  mention  a 
few  of  the  considerations  underlying  the 
determination. 

One  is  safety.  Testimony  by  oflBclals  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration reflects  a  concern  that  a 
considerable  slowing  of  flight  schedules 
might  result  in  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  high  degree  of  motivation  and  morale 
that  has  contributed  to  success  In  our 
manned  space  flights.  They  feel  that  pro- 
longed periods  of  idleness  between  flights 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  essential 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  world- 
wide ground-support  team. 

NASA  officials  are  also  concerned  that 
a  major  slowdown  in  the  program  might 
affect  ground  crew  proficiency  and  equip- 
ment reliability  enough  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  mission  success.  The  razor- 
sharp  alertness  and  high  motivation  of 
the  ground  crews — so  magnificently 
demonstrated  during  Apollo  13 — carmot 
be  maintained  over  long  periods  with 
such  inactivity. 

Along  with  the  consideration  of 
ground  crew  proficiency  is  the  effect  of 
celestial  mechariics  on  the  launch  sched- 
ule. When  we  plan  a  mission  to  a  specif- 
ic site  on  the  lunar  surface,  we  are 
limited  to  a  certain  period  in  a  particular 
month  when  we  can  launch.  Por  some 
sites  of  scientific  interest  there  may  only 
be  1  month  during  a  calendar  year 
when  a  launch  can  be  attempted.  These 
"launch  windows."  as  they  are  called, 
are  controlled  strictly  by  nature  and  any 
schedule  adjustment  must  take  them  in- 
to account. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  this  bill  would  appropriate  an 
amount  $400  million  below  the  author- 
ization passed  less  than  3  weeks  ago  and 
it  Is  also  over  $800  million  below  what 
the  President  8  Space  Task  Group  rec- 
ommended for  fiscad  year  1971  and  $1.3 
billion  below  what  the  space  agency 
originally  requested  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget 

In  exploring  the  moon,  with  the  limited 
number  of  Apollo  vehicles  paid  for  and 
available,  our  committee  feels  strongly 
that  the  program  should  be  carried  out 
at  a  rate  that  provides  maximum  returns 
in  knowledge  from  the  Apollo  Investment. 
Prom  the  ApoUo  8  mission  of  December 
1968.  and  the  first  lunar  landing.  Apollo 
11  last  July,  foxur  missions  were  con- 
ducted at  intervals  of  about  2  months. 
Immediately  after  the  successful  first 
mission,  this  interval  was  increased  to  4 
months  to  make  the  scientific  effort  more 
effective,  and  the  Apollo  12  mission  was 
conducted  In  November  1969.  When  it 
was  found  that  a  4-month  Interval  was 
still  not  optimum  for  scientific  analysts, 
this  Interval  was  increased  to  6  months 
and  the  work  forces,  materiel  flow,  con- 
tracts aiHi  other  operations  were  adjusted 


to  reflect  this  schedule.  NASA  has  also 
Implemented  a  plan  wherein  the  trained 
manufacture  and  launch  teams  are  being 
retained  only  on  a  very  selective  basis.  A 
stretchout  of  the  launch  rate  to  one  per 
year  would  seriously  jeopardize  this 
phasing  at  contractor,  subcontractor  and 
vendor  plants,  as  the  committee's  studies 
in  launch  rates  points  out. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  NASA  has 
been  cut  deeply  in  their  fiscal  year  1971 
request.  They  have  an  austere  program — 
one  designed  to  provide  maximum  bene- 
fits for  the  resources  invested.  I  do  not 
think  it  appropriate  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  attempt  to  restruc- 
ture launc*-  schedules  and  program  phas- 
ing. And  because  I  feel  that  NASA  has 
been  cut  enough  I  would  vote  for  appro- 
priations at  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
clarification  of  a  question  that  was  pre- 
viously posed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  by  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  concerning  the  scheduUng 
of  ApoUo  shots. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  seriously 
concerned  about  the  language  that  ap- 
pears in  the  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  scheduling  of  these 
Apollo  shots  or  moon  shots — we  already 
have  the  hardware — becomes  quite  a 
problem  because  of  the  relative  location 
of  the  moon  with  reference  to  the  earth, 
the  "window"  in  which  to  approach  the 
moon.  I  believe  the  scientists  call  It  celes- 
tial mechanics. 

I  know  that  Congress  can  regulate 
many  things,  but  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  Congress  to  regxilate  the  position  of 
the  moon  and  earth.  I  wonder  if  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  aware  of 
the  hardship  they  are  wishing  on  NASA 
and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
agree  to  this— if  the  review  committee 
does  finish  Its  study  of  the  ApoUo  13 
shot  and  they  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  Apollo  14  vehicle  Is  ready  in  Its  en- 
tirety to  be  launched,  would  there  be 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  NASA  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  favorable  season  of  the 
year  during  which  to  laimch? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  In  answer  to 
my  friend,  I  believe  it  was  pointed  out  in 
the  press  recently  that  NASA  announced 
they  have  moved  Apollo  14  from  October 
to  December. 

We  suggest  that  there  not  be  another 
filght  in  1970.  We  do  not  propose  to 
schedule  the  filght.  We  do  not  know 
when  the  windows  are  open  or  what  the 
weather  problem  will  be. 
I  will  read  the  language  of  the  report: 
In  view  of  the  Invertlgation  and  study  of 
the  Apollo  13  flight  and  the  time  reqiilred 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  problems  and 
recommendations,  the  Committee  recom- 
menda  that  the  Apollo  14  flight,  tentaUvely 
scheduled  for  October,  1970.  be  deferred  until 
after  the  flr«t  of  the  calendar  year  1871.  This 
Is  not  meant  to  limit  the  nvimber  of  Ivmar 
landings  presently  recommended  by  NASA. 
but  to  give  ample  time  for  the  study,  re- 
port, and  correction  of  the  Apollo  13  prob- 
lems. 
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Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  I  think  this  partially  answers 
my  question.  The  shot  atx>ut  which  you 
are  speaking  in  October  is  now  sched- 
uled for  December.  This  is  the  same  shot, 
the  Apollo  14  shot.  Then,  the  committee 
has  no  objection  to  NASA  tislng  its  own 
best  judgment  and  proceeding  as  soon  as 
there  is  the  surety  that  the  safety  prob- 
lems and  so  forth  have  been  met? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  We  expect 
NASA  to  use  their  own  best  judgment 
and  there  is  money  in  here  for  the  flight. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  lor  his  response. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  with 
some  dismay  that  we  learned  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  had  reduced 
the  House  authorization  some  $403,000,- 
000  from  $3.6  to  $3,197  billion.  This  was 
$136  million  below  the  President's  budget 
request  of  $3,333  billion.  $373  million 
was  cut  in  the  research  and  development 
program,  $15.7  million  from  the  con- 
structions facilities  program  and  $14.9 
million  from  the  research  and  manage- 
ment portion. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  applaud  the 
committee  for  the  strongest  statement 
favoring  the  space  shuttle  that  has  been 
made  anywhere  when  it  stated: 

The  CXmunlttee  supports  the  Space  Shut- 
tle and  Space  Station  as  the  nation's  next 
steps  in  space,  but  iirges  that  we  pursue  a 
cartful  and  deliberate  schedxilc  for  safety 
and  position. 

I  applaud  the  committee  for  their  fore> 
sight  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the  cuts 
proposed  by  the  Appropriations  Conmilt- 
tee.  NASA's  budget  for  1971  Is  over  a 
half  bilUon  dollars  less  than  the  current 
fiscal  year,  marking  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive year's  budget  reductions. 

The  fiscal  1971  budget  level  required 
NASA  to  take  significant  action  to  re- 
duce all  major  space  activities,  except 
space  applications.  Including  the  deci- 
sion to  close  the  Electronics  Research 
Center,  to  phase  down  the  major  Apollo 
test  productions  sites  at  Mississippi  and 
Mlchoud.  the  suspension  of  Saturn  5 
launch  vehicle  production,  the  stretching 
out  of  the  ApoUo  lunar  missions  to  the 
maximum  intervals,  a  4-moQth  delay  In 
the  Sl^  Lab  program,  the  suspension  of 
lunar  flights  during  operations  with  Sky 
Lab.  the  deferral  of  the  applications 
technological  sateUltes  P  and  G,  and  the 
deferral  of  the  Mars  mission. 

Hicse  actions  were  aU  required  with- 
out the  additional  reduction  of  $106.1 
miUlon  in  the  R.  I<  D.  budget  as  reoom- 
mended  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  apparent  rationale  for  this  re- 
duction is  an  adjustment  of  the  ApoUo 
schedule  and  launch  of  only  one  moon 
mission  during  fiscal  1971. 

However,  by  shifting  the  ApoUo  14 
launch  to  sometime  after  the  beginning 
of  calendar  year  1971,  and  delaying 
Apollo  15  until  after  the  end  of  fiscal 
1971,  no  significant  cost  saving  would 
result.  AU  the  hardware  for  ApoUo  14, 
with  the  exception  of  the  components 


to  be  modified  because  of  the  ApoUo  13 
accident,  is  at  Cape  Kennedy  under- 
going prelaunch  checkout  processing. 
The  hardware  for  ApoUo  15  has  been 
completely  fabricated  for  slilpment  to 
Cape  Kennedy. 

In  view  of  the  status  of  tiie  hardware 
and  since  the  operational  elements  of  the 
ApoUo  program  have  already  been  sized 
down  to  a  minimum  level  representing  a 
basic  capability,  the  only  effect  that 
would  be  achieved  by  this  delay  is  the 
deferring  of  incremental  cost  associated 
with  the  actual  laimch  such  as  fuel  and 
other  combustibles,  overtime  at  the 
launch  site,  mission  operations  centers, 
and  tracking  centers,  repair  of  pad  dam- 
age, and  deployment  of  recovery  force. 

The  minimum  cost  of  these  activities 
is  estimated  from  $10  to  $20  mlUion 
depending  on  the  scheduUng.  The  re- 
duction of  $106.1  miUion  far  exceeds 
the  cost  of  referral  and,  therefore,  NASA 
would  not  be  required  just  to  shift  the 
ApoUo  program  but  would  require  to 
examine  aU  of  Its  R.  ii  D.  programs 
with  a  view  toward  further  delays  and 
termination. 

We  are  at  a  minimum  point  today. 
Any  further  reduction  is  uneconomical 
and  unsafe.  The  same  rationale  can  be 
said  regarding  the  research  and  program 
management  and  construction  of 
facilities. 

Por  instance,  the  reduction  in  the  re- 
search and  program  management  of  ap- 
proximately $13.5  mlUlon  would  cause 
the  reduction  of  about  1,300  employees  in 
addition  to  the  reductions  already  plan- 
ned in  the  1971  budget.  These  constant 
reductions  have  caused  an  acute  problem 
In  NASA's  inabUlty  to  employ  newly 
graduated  professional  employees.  Por 
instance,  NASA  hired  965  graditating 
college  students  in  1966  and  In  1970  the 
number  is  estimated  at  180. 

To  carry  out  the  liff  required  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  aetioiis, 
NASA  would  have  to  make  a  major  re- 
allnement  in  its  organizational  struc- 
ture. NASA  has  been  cut  to  the  bone  and 
cannot  afford  to  be  cut  any  further. 

The  NASA  fiscal  1971  construction  fa- 
culties estimate  was  a  minimum  request. 
During  the  hearings  the  question  was 
constantly  asked,  "Are  these  essential?" 
And  everything  that  was  not  essential 
was  eliminated.  The  total  initial  require- 
ments were  approximately  $350  million 
submitted  by  NASA  field  centers.  These 
construction  requirements  submitted  by 
NASA  are  necessary  to  meet  sp>eclflc  pro- 
gram needs  to  reduce  hazards  and  to 
improve  basic  operational  faculties  and 
key  activities. 

For  instance,  the  $2  million  Earth  Re- 
sources and  Technological  Laboratory  at 
the  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center  In 
Maryland  is  being  rilmlnated.  Yet,  this 
new  addition  Is  required  to  provide  space 
for  experimental  sateUlte  controUed 
telemetry  data  processing  and  related 
sivport  fimctions.  This  requirement  Is 
urgent  since  these  functions  support  the 
experimental  ERT8  A  and  B  sateUltes, 
the  first  of  which  is  scheduled  for  launch 
in  April  1972.  The  other  projects  are  of 
the  same  significance  and  Importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  q^ace  program  has  ^ 


been  cut  over  the  last  5  years  more  than 
any  other  program.  Under  this  bUl,  the 
space  program  represents  approximately 
19  percent  of  the  total  money  appropri- 
ated. Yet  of  aU  the  agencies.  NASA  has 
received  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
cuts.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  these  cuts 
we  are  making  proper  use  of  the  facul- 
ties, the  personnel,  and  the  wonderful 
team  that  has  been  buUt  up.  They  are 
operating  at  a  minimum  level  at  best.  Let 
us  give  this  team  of  Government  and  in- 
dustry the  support  that  they  have  so 
richly  earned. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  numljer 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  know  the  right  amount  of  money  to 
place  In  this  blU.  I  do  not  know.  There 
is  no  one  on  this  floor  in  my  judgment 
who  does  know.  Surely  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  we  place  an  amount  of 
money  In  this  bOl  that  wUl  keep  our 
country  as  the  No.  1  nation  in  the  space 
field.  "That  is  what  our  committee  tried 
to  do.  We  talked  with  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  this  coxmtry  insofar 
as  space  Is  cMicemed  and  the  President 
appointed  a  very  distlnguistied  panel 
that  recommended  neariy  $1  billion 
more  ttian  Is  contained  in  this  blU. 

Our  committee  cut  that  just  about  In 
half,  and  we  placed  that  money  In  the 
bin.  Now,  t*e  c<«nmlttee.  whom  I  am 
sure  have  the  same  desire  Qiat  we  have 
to  keep  our  country  No.  1  in  space,  made 
the  decision  to  cot  it  another  $106  mil- 
Ucm.  "ITie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Twsov)  is  attempting  to  put  back 
approximately  half  of  that.  t%  wlH  be' 
many  years  before  we  know  what  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  I  think  the  money 
should  be  puttwck  In. 

Mr.  HBCHLER  ef  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  be  gentleman  yl«M? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  ttie 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
frt»n  Texas  if  It  Is  not  true  that  Uk 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Puiiom)  still 
would  cut  the  total  amount  below  the 
recommendation-  In  the  President'e 
budget? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Even  with  the 
funds  In  the  amendment  offered  t^  the 
genttonan  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  blU  wUl  be  be- 
low the  reoommiendatlon  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  tkr. 
Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield, 
it  would  be  $78  mllUon  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  great  criti- 
cism of  the  subconmilttee.  I  know  that 
they  acted  In  good  faith,  but  I  wonder 
If  they  were  famlUar  with  some  of  the 
cuts  that  they  have  made. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  present  bill 
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Is  $301,611,000  below  the  Pre^dent's  rec- 
oaunendation.  Of  this  amoi^nt  of  $201 
million,  $136  million  Is  takenj  out  of  the 
^woe  program.  Slxty-flve  pei^cent  of  the 
cut  In  the  space  effort  Is  beinta;  asked  for 
in  the  bill,  and  the  space  effort  is  only 
about  19  percent  of  the  total  of  the  bilL 
This  was  brought  out  very  well  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.    | 

Some  of  the  things  we  would  like  to 
see  returned  would  be — and  I  may  say 
that  It  was  said  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  new  laboratories.  In  affect,  these 
are  not  new  laboratories,  they  are  new 
ftM:llitie8  in  tlie  established  laboratories. 
For  instance,  there  is  an  item  lor  $1,525,- 
000  for  the  Polymer  Research  Labora- 
tory In  the  Ames  Research  Onter.  This 
is  in  the  Interest  of  aeronautits,  the  test- 
ing of  paints  and  other  things  that  are 
so  necessary  in  making  the  airplane  you 
fly  in  safer  for  you.  I  think  that  this  is 
something  that  we  are  going  to  need  in- 
formation on,  and  we  are  going  to  need  it 
very  badly  as  these  bigger  pjlanes  oome 
into  being.  i 

The  Earth  Resources  Liboratory — 
and  all  of  the  money  has  beeii  taken  out 
for  it — this  is  a  very  Import  tnt  part  of 
the  space  effort,  and  it  is  oiie  that  will 
give  us  the  payoff  In  the  spi^e  effort — 
the  immediate  p«yoff.  j 

Ooinc  down  the  line.  I  notice  that  the 
power  complex  and  the  nejw  antenna 
for  the  210-foot  disc  at  Ooklstone  has 
been  knocked  out— $750,000  i|i  one  place, 
and  $625,000  in  aiwUier. 

These  are  Important  bectiuse  this  Is 
one  of  the  great  radar  complcKee  that  we 
find  so  necessary  in  tracking  these  sta- 
tions, and  trackiog  the  newi  work  thai 
NASA  has  done. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUIiER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONA8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  worthy  to  be  noted  that  t^  bill  does 
not  represent  the  final  word  in  this  sub- 
ject during  this  Congress.  I|  anticipate 
that  NASA  will  attempt  to  recoup  some 
of  these  cuts  in  the  Senate.  The  other 
body  will  get  a  different  version,  and  we 
))^  be  in  conference.  If  It  cap  be  estab- 
lished that  we  have  made  too  drastic 
cuts  there  will  have  to  be  some  adjust- 
ment. ' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  t  appreciate 
that  this  is  a  posslUllty.  But  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  hasa  responsi- 
bility, and  I  have  a  responsiiUUty,  and  I 
want  to  exercise  and  take  fare  of  my 
responsiUllty  and  not  Icavi^  It  to  the 
other  body.  I 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yielq? 

Mr.  hULLESi  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  good  and  congenial  friends  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  1 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  trhe  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Callliomia  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  and  we  recognize  and 
reject  him  immensely  for  his  point  of 
view. 

The  determination  of  the  proper 
amount  for  NASA  proiipai^  is  not.  a 
simple  matter. 


As  the  gentleman  said,  the  program  is 
being  reappraised  at  this  time.  Sub- 
stantial sums  are  Involved.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  indicated  he  did  not 
know  for  sure  what  the  correct  amoimt 
should  be.  In  evaluating  the  demands 
for  funds  as  represented  by  many  pro- 
grams, our  committee  approved  a  total 
of  $3,197,000,000  in  support  of  the  space 
programs  in  1971.  This  should  provide 
for  continued  and  substantial  progress 
while  the  program  Is  being  reappraised. 
We  feel  that  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  want  to 
say.  I  disagree  with  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  Is  sure  that 
he  knows  the  right  amount. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Teimessee.  No  one  can 
be  absolutely  sure,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  We  are  recommending  what  we 
think  is  a  proper  amount.  It  Is  the  con- 
sidered recommendation  of  our  subcom- 
mittee and  of  our  full  committee. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  That  Is  what 
we  did  In  our  full  committee. 

Mr.  BOLLER  of  California.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  position,  because 
we  made  an  investigation,  and  we  came 
to  another  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  supported. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  include  at  this  point  the  material 
which  I  have  previously  referred  to; 

National  AaoNAUncs  ahd  Spaci 
Ai>acn(iaTKATioir. 

WoMhington.  D.C..  May  21.  1970. 
Hon.  OcoKox  P.  Mnxzm. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautiet.  Hmue  of  BepretenUtivea,  Wa$h- 
ington,  D.C. 
DsAB  Mb.  Chajbkan:  In  ra>poiu«  to  your 
r«quMt  I  am  •neloemg  statements  of  our 
lirwnnt  assestment  of  tb«  Unpact  of  tbe  re- 
ductions to  tbe  R«se*rcli  and  Development, 
Construction  of  Faculties,  and  Research  and 
Program  Management  PT  1971  requests,  as 
recommended  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appioprlatlons. 

If  I  can  provide  additional  information, 
pleM*  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OBoa«s  M.  Low, 
Deputy  AdminittratoT. 

RxssAacH  AND  PmooaAM  Mamagkmxnt 

Tbe  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  recommended  an  appropriation  for 
R&PM  or  $678,735,000.  a  reduction  of  $18.- 
575.000  from  NASA's  1B71  budget  request. 
Such  a  reduction  would  Impact  all  funo- 
tloiMU  ar«as  of  coet  covered  by  tbls  appro- 
priation account,  but  tbe  largest  portion  of 
the  reduction  would  have  to  be  appUed  to 
peraozknel  (over  SIO  mUlin)  since  over  70% 
of  tbe  R&PM  goes  for  personnel  compensa- 
tion and  related  costs.  We  estimate  that  a 
reduction  of  about  1300  employees  In  addi- 
tion to  the  reductions  planned  in  the  1971 
budget  would  be  required. 

The  Prert dent's  1971  budget  Includes  plans 
to  retface  tbe  NASA  end  year  olvu  service 
strength  by  600  from  tbe  planned  end  year 
1970  strengtb.  Of  these.  600  are  related  to 
tbe  closing  of  tbe  Electronlca  Research  Ceo-  / 
ter  as  a  NASA  Installation,  with  tbe  balance 


to  be  accomplished  through  personnel  at- 
trition. However,  a  reduction  of  the  magni- 
tude proposed  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  require  NASA  to  resort  to  re- 
ductlon-m-force  (RIP)  procedures.  The  cur- 
rent estimate  for  total  separations  of  per- 
manent civil  service  personnel  In  1971  Is  1,250 
spread  throughout  tbe  year  (exclusive  of  the 
800  positions  to  be  abolished  at  ERC,  Head- 
quarters. MSPC.  KSC  and  MSC).  If  no  re- 
placements whatever  were  made  In  1971  the 
maximum  savings  from  the  1971  budget  level 
would  be  only  about  #4  million. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  cannot 
rely  on  attrition  for  further  1971  reductions. 
Plrst.  continued  reUance  In  attrition  would 
compound  already  serious  problems.  Between 
July  1967  and  June  1971.  NASA  will  have 
reduced  Its  strength  in  permanent  positions 
by  1.655  people  m  1968.  1.338,  in  1989.  798 
in  1970  and  a  planned  800  In  1971,  which, 
exclusive  of  the  adjustments  for  conversion 
of  service  contracts,  totals  4.591.  Except  for 
the  planned  1971  reduction,  these  reductions 
have  been  taken  almost  enclrely  by  attri- 
tion during  this  period.  We  have  replaced 
only  about  50%  of  our  total  actual  separa- 
tions. Because  of  our  restricted  ability  to 
hire  for  the  past  several  years  and  the  wide 
difference  between  separation  rates  of  oc- 
cupational groups,  a  maldistribution  of  skills 
exists  in  tbe  current  work  force.  WhUe  tbe 
patterns  vary  somewhat  from  center  to  cen- 
ter, tbe  overall  agency  separation  rate  of 
4.9  percent  In  1970  la  the  cumulative  result 
of  separation  rates  of  3.0  percent  for  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  5.0  percent  for  admin- 
istrative professionals.  13.7  percent  for  cler- 
ical employees  and  3.1  percent  for  techni- 
cians and  wage  board.  We  do  not  expect  that 
this  pattern  wUl  cbaxkge  significantly  In 
tbe  future. 

An  even  more  acute  problem  is  our  in- 
ability to  employ  newly  graduated  profes- 
sional employees  and  the  resulting  aging  of 
the  work  force.  Tbe  average  age  of  NASA 
employees  Is  Increasing  at  8/10  of  a  year  each 
year.  While  NASA  hired  966  graduating  col- 
lege students  In  1966.  the  number  dropped 
to  738  in  1967.  667  In  1968,  363  In  1969  and 
Is  estimated  to  be  180  In  1970.  Piirther  reduc- 
tion of  tbe  work  force  by  attrition  will  elimi- 
nate the  Intake  of  young  college  graduates 
which  Is  so  essential  to  the  vitality  of  an 
effective  technical  agency  and  accelerate  the 
aging  of  tbe  remaining  force. 

In  carrying  out  a  RIP  of  the  magnitude 
necessitated  by  tbe  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's action,  NASA  would  have  to  make 
a  major  re-allnement  in  Its  organlaatlonal 
structure.  Tlie  planning,  implementation  and 
execution  of  such  an  organizational  re-allne- 
ment and  tbe  concomitant  RTF  action  would 
require  at  least  three  months  to  accomplish. 
We  estimate  that  on  the  average  the  Oovern- 
mant'B  UabUlty  for  severance  pay  and  ter- 
minal leave  for  those  employees  fired  would 
equal  18  weeks  pay  for  each.  Our  estimate 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fire  1«300  people 
is  based  on  these  factors  and  the  estimated 
man  year  costs  for  personnel  to  be  separated. 

Tbe  impact  on  NASA's  workforce  would  not 
be  limited  to  the  pec^le  who  ultimately  lose 
their  Jobs.  In  carrjrlng  out  a  RIP  It  can  be 
anticipated  that  about  8  to  4  times  the 
number  of  people  fired  wUl  be  subjected  to 
an  adverse  action.  Thus,  about  20%  of  NASA's 
workforce  would  suffer  the  disruptive  influ- 
ence of  a  BIP  procedure.  ■:<■, 

We  cannot  say  In  advance  exactly  wbst 
the  effort  of  such  a  RIP  would  be  on  NASA's 
ability  to  carry  forward  the  programs  that 
have  been  approved.  The  loss  in  oapabllity 
and  morale  Is  Incalculable;  but  there  is  little 
quMtloD  that  a  oaajor  blow  would  be  dealt 
to  our  ln-bous«  capability — the  imderly- 
Ing  strengtb  of  current  and  future  national 
space  and  aeronautics  activities. 
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The  reducUon  of  1106.1  million  in  R&D 
was  recommended  in  tbe  context  Of  a  sug- 
gestion that  Apollo  launches  during  PY  1971 
be  reduced  from  two  to  one. 

Such  a  reduction  in  Apollo  launches  from 
two  to  one  in  FY  1071  by  shifting  tbe  ApoUo 
14  launch  to  early  CT  1971  and  delaying 
Apollo  15  until  after  PY  1971  would  not  re- 
sult m  significant  cost  savings  to  NASA  dur- 
ing PY  1971.  All  of  the  hardware  for  ApoUo 
14.  with  the  exception  of  tbe  components 
to  l>e  modified  because  of  tbe  Apollo  18  ac- 
cident, is  at  Cape  Kennedy  undergoing  pre- 
launoh  checkout  processmg.  The  hardwarw 
for  ApoUo  15  has  been  completely  fabricated 
and  U  either  in  test  or  storage  preparatory 
to  shipment  to  Cape  Kennedy. 

In  view  of  the  status  of  the  hardware  and 
since  tbe  operational  elements  of  the  ApoUo 
program  have  already  been  sised  down  to  a 
minimum  level  representing  a  basic  capabil- 
ity, tbe  only  effect  that  would  be  achieved  by 
this  delay  In  schedule  U  the  deferring  of 
incremental  costs  associated  with  tbe 
actual  launch.  e.g.,  fuels  and  other  con- 
sxunables;  overtime  at  tbe  launch  site,  mis- 
sion operation  centers  and  tracking  stations; 
repair  of  pad  damage;  mission  peculiar  docu- 
mentaUon;  and  deployment  of  reoovery 
forces  The  maximum  coat  of  these  aottvltiea 
is  estimated  to  be  from  $10  mlllloii  to  $30 
nUlUon  depending  on  actual  schediiliag. 

A  decision  has  already  been  made  to  pre- 
pare for  a  launch  of  ApoUo  14  no  earUer 
than  December  3,  1970.  This  decision  was 
based  on  the  required  changes,  identified  to 
date,  resulting  from  the  ApoUo  13  accident. 
The  propoeed  reduction  of  $106.1  mllUon 
far  exceeds  the  coat  deferrals  that  Blight  ac- 
crue during  PY  1971  from  the  shift  of  the 
Apollo  14  launch  date  until  CY  1971.  There- 
fore, other  actions  would  have  to  be  taken 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  acUvltlee  in  ApoUp 
and  other  NASA  programs  to  accommodate 
tbe  reduced  ftmdmg. 

NASA's  budget  for  19T1  is  over  one-half 
blUion  dollars  less  than  the  current  flseal 
year— marking  tbe  fifth  oonaecutlve  year  of 
signifloant  budget  reduoUona.  The  FY  1971 
budget  level  required  NASA  to  take  signifi- 
cant actions  to  reduce  all  major  space  activ- 
Itlea  (except  space  applications)  including: 
tbe  decision  to  close  the  Electronics  Re- 
search Oentn*  (which,  as  you  know,  wfU  bow 
be  transferred  to  DOT) ;  tbe  phase-down  of 
the  major  ApoUo  test  and  production  sltaa 
at  Misalaslppl  and  Mlolx>ud;  the  suspenatcn 
of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vabicle  production; 
tbe  stretchout  of  the  ApoUo  lunar  missions 
to  maximum  Intervals;  a  tour-month  delay 
in  the  Skylab  program:  the  suspension  of 
lunar  flights  during  operations  with  Skylabi 
the  ttafanral  ot  the  Ai^Uoatlone  Tcobnology 
SatelUtes  P  and  O;  and  tbe  deferral  of  Viking 
Mars  mission  to  1976.  In  view  of  these  ac- 
tions, a  reduction  of  $106.1  mUlloa  ia.  R4cD. 
which  cannot  be  accommodated  by  merely 
adjusting  the  ApoUo  launcb  scheduling 
woruld  require  NASA  to  examine  all  of  its 
R&D  programs  wtth  a  view  toward  further 
delays  smd  terminations. 

OONOTRUcnoN  or  PAcn-rrm   liitn  i. 

The  NASA  PT  1971  OonstnaetSon  of  faell- 
Itles  request  was  for  $S4;8  milUon.  Houae 
Appropriation  ComoUttee  action  provides  a 
total  of  $18,275,000.  or  $16,325,000  below  the 
proposed  level. 

The  NASA  PT  1971  Construction  of  Tkcil- 
Ittes  estimates  ««  ftubmltted,  representor  a 
minimum  requirement.  I^ils  request  re- 
flected only  the  most  steeiittal  Itams  out  dl 
requirements  totalUng  more  than  JtUO  mil- 
Uon  submitted  tjy  NASA  field  centers, 

Tbe  House  Apprc^vUtions  Ooinmlttae 
actlc^n  wc^uld  deny  approprlivtioiis  at  tbla 
time  for  all  but  two  of  Aevan  sinaU  but 
important  oonstmct^on'jTtojects  pro^iOBed  by 
NASA.  This  aettoii'  also  drastteally  i^tidM 


appropriations  for  the  essential  facility  plan- 
ning and  design  effort.  The  construction  re- 
quirements submitted  by  NASA  for  PY  1971 
are  necessary  to  meet  spedflc  programmatlo 
needs,  to  reduce  hazards,  or  to  Improve  basic 
operaUonal  efficiency  in  key   activities. 

The  following  "briefs"  summarise  the  re- 
quirements for  each  project: 

Ames  Research  Center,  California,  Polymer 
Research  Laboratory,  $1,925,000.  New  facil- 
ity Is  needed  as  soon  as  possible  to  move  for- 
ward in  materials  research  related  to  non- 
flammable castings  for  aircraft  cabins,  as 
well  as  oommerctal  appllcaUons.  PaoUlty  la 
also  required  to  reduce  potential  hauards, 
toxic  fumes,  etc..  present  in  existing  make- 
shift quarters. 

Goddard  Space  PUght  Center,  Maryland. 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Laboratory, 
$2,050,000.  This  addition  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide space  for  experimental  satellite  control, 
telemetry,  data  processing  and  relatad  sup- 
port fuinctlons.  Tbie  requirement  la  urgent 
since  these  functions  support  the  experi- 
mental SBTS  "A"  and  "B"  satellites  tbe  flirst 
of  which  Is  scheduled  for  launcb  in  AprU 
1972.  Subsequently  these  faclUtlea  wUl  be 
used  to  provide  NASA  assistance  to  the  user 
agency  and  therefore  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinued need  for  these  faclUtlea. 

BlarshaU  Space  PUght  Center,  Alabama, 
Multl -Spectral  Photographic  Laboratory, 
$535,000.  This  Is  tbe  replacement  of  an  In- 
adequate faciUty — the  continued  use  of 
which  Involves  dUuted  operatioital  effective- 
ness, as  weU  as  the  need  to  make  expendi- 
tures in  repair  and  improvisation  which 
could  better  be  allocated  to  a  new  faculty. 
This  faculty  Is  in  need  to  PY  1871  to  im- 
prove Center  capabiUty  to  eupport  tbe  scien- 
tific experlmenu  of  8KYLAB  and  future 
mlaaioQs.  Som^  of  this  capabiUty  dees  not 
now  exist  and  would  be  expensive  to  in- 
corporate In  the  existing  facUtly. 

Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  CaUfomla.  Iso- 
tope Thermoelectric  Systems  Applications 
Laboratory,  $1,260,000.  TbU  new  fadUty  Is 
needed  In  mid  CY  1972  to  support  tech- 
nology and  the  derelopmeixt  of  new  power 
systenu  required  by  {ilanetary  spacecraft. 
New  power  systems,  using  radio  l^otopas.  wlU 
be  required  for  planned  unmanned  missions 
to  the  outer  planets.  Development  lead  times 
require  that  this  facility  by  started  during 

«r  1971. 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Texas,  Oallbra- 
tion  Labomtcry.  $800j000.  Spaceezmft  tasting 
requlroa  fMquent  aad  accurate  caUbratlon 
of  aU  InatrumeotB.  Krlatlng  makesbdlSt  3Ca- 
cUtlea  are  inadequate  for  this  purpose. 

Ooldstone  Complex,  CalUpmla.  Power 
Plant  Addition.  210'  Antenna  Facility  (Oold- 
stone), $750,000.  The  new  high  powered 
transmitter  on  the  Ooldstone.  California. 
210'  antenna  require*  additional  electrical 
power.  Wttboitt  tbe  added  power  the  new 
antenna  ia  operable  only  at  U8ae«eptablfl 
reduoad  levela.  This  project  must  be  provided 
In  PY  1071  to  support  approved  longer  range 
planetary  missions  In  CY  1072. 

Western  Test  Range,  CalifOmJa.  Altera- 
tions to  Launcb  Complex  2,  $9,300,000.  Be- 
ginning with  the  TT08-D  mission  In  Novem- 
ber 1971,  aU  future  Thor  stages  (first  stage 
of  the  Delta  lAunch  Veblde)  win  be  deliv- 
ered for  launching  with  a  standard  boat^tall 
configuration,  designed  to  accept  coiaMaa- 
tlons  of  9.  6,  or  9  soUd  propeUant  strap-on 
boosten  f<jir  thrust  augmentatlQB  as  rtqiflfwt 
for  specifl^  spacepraft  yrelgfyta  orbits.  ., 

Major  changes  to  the  launcb  complet  re- 
qxilred  to  accommodate  this  new  vehicle  con- 
figuration inchide:  hew  umbfllcid  tower; 
serrioe  structure  platform  ffUtotits  to  adipt 
to  tbe  mutl-fioUd  Installatloa;  launch  plat- 
form plumbing:  wiring  raarraagementa  to 
load  propeUants  from  thf  bottom  9t  new 
boat-taU;  rearrangement  apd,  upgrading  of 
the  cryogenic  system;,  and  IfiViacli  coniro:^ 
consoles  and  Instrufnenttftion.   ' 


Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
Nevada.  Engine/Stage  Test  Stand  No.  2. 
$3,500,000.  TblB  project  is  for  the  initial  in- 
crement ot  a  ground  test  faelUty  needad  to 
develop  and  qualify  a  nuclear  rocket  stage 
for  flight.  In  addltktn,  tbe  steam  generation 
capability  (for  altitude  simulation)  provided 
Increases  the  capabUity  of  ETS-1.  This  capa- 
biUty Is  required  in  PY  1971  to  accommo- 
date the  planned  long-duratlcm  testing  of 
the  NERVA  engine. 

Various  Locations.  Faculty  Planning  and 
Design.  $6,000,000.  Tbe  requested  $5X3  million 
for  PY  1971  would  be  reduced  to  $2.0  million 
by  tbe  propoeed  action.  Tbe  initial  request 
was  made  up  of  two  segments:  (l)  $3.5  mU- 
lion  for  regular  needs  associated  with  engi- 
neering reports,  studies,  master  planning  and 
the  development  of  flaclUty  plans  and  speci- 
fications: (2)  $1.6  milUon  for  continuing 
planning  associated  with  large  complex  fu- 
ture faculty  projects  such  as  those  relating 
to  the  space  shuttle  or  NERVA  Engine /Stage 
Test  Stand  No.  2.  NRDS,  Nevada.  The  Im- 
portance of  these  actlvltlea  in  support  of 
potential  futiire  construction  of  faciUty  re- 
qnlraments  is  evident.  Tbe  returns  in  terms 
of  savings  and  eomtomy  from  efforts  timely 
advance  planning  and  design  efforts  are 
great.  T%e  design  lead-time  associated  with 
faculty  projects  is  loxig  and  better  planning 
muat  be  done  to  Insure  the  ultimate  best  in 
dealga.  coat  estimating,  and  a^iadullng. 

Santiago  lYacklng  and  Data  AcquisltVoa 
Station.  ChUe.  Relocation  of  Transportable 
Tracldx^  PadUUes.  $626,000.  8KYLAB  re- 
quires a  tracking  and  t^emetry  tadUty  fiur- 
tber  aoutli  than  any  of  tbe  existing  ouuined 
spaoe  flight  tracking  stations.  Tbe  ralocatton 
of  an  eUsttng  traooportable  flight  station 
from  Grand  Bahama  Islands  to  the  Santiago. 
Chile  site  (used  unUl  now  only  (or  un- 
manned sateUltes)  provides  this  capabiUty  by 
tbs  most  eoonomleal  means.  PY  1971  funding 
is  raquUad  to  maet  BKYLAB  adiedtUes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  en  bloc  by  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

Tbe  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mn-us  of  CaU- 
fomla), there  were — ayes  24,  noes  67. 

So  the  aiTiendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Not  to  exceed  $36,000  of  the  appropriation 
"Research  and  Program  Management"  In  this 
Act  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  sfaaU  be  available  for  scien- 
tific consultations  or  eitraordlnary  expense, 
to  bfr  expendsd  upon  the  approval  or  author- 
ity of  tba  Administrator  and  bis  determina- 
tion, ahaU  be  final  and  conclusire. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  caiaixniRn,  I  move  to 
strike  out  tbe  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  io  me  that 
$35,000  is  a  rather  substantial  enter- 
tainment^, allowance  for  NASA.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  single  agency 
of  Ooy^i^unent  that  ^ets  $35,000.  On 


what  basis  do  they  get  thi#  $35,000?  Most 
of  them  get  $2,500  for  winli^  and  dining. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mc.  CffiOSS.  I  yield-  to  tbe  gentlfsman. 

l/^r./^firnflS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
tlubt  I  think  I  get  the  thriist  of  his  sug- 
gestion. This  is  t^  saKte  amount  that 
bM»  been  provided  for  the  past  several . 
years.  Wit^  regard  to  our  tracking  sta- 
tions, we  Joava  intetirtioaal  oommit^i 
ments  and  it  i^  neces&ary  to  have  tbwe 
scientU^  «oasultations. 

Mr.  QftOSS.  The  $35,000  would  not 
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begin  to  cover  the  transport  ation  of  peo- 
ple to  the  various  traclong  stations 
around  the  world.  I 

Is  this  where  they  got  tl»e  money  to 
haul  those  planeloads  of  pebple  down  to 
Cape  Canaveral  last  year  for  one  of  those 
moondoggles? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  The  agency 
also  has  scientific  consui  tations  fre- 
quently with  our  allies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  still  cui  iou«  to  know 
who  paid  the  bill  for  thos4  planes  that 
went  down  to  Florida  with  lall  the  junk- 
eting Members  of  CongresJ :  I  probably 
will  never  find  out.  I  am  not  going  to 
pursue  the  subject  at  this  point,  but  I 
hope  the  committee  will  sli^  Uiis  enter- 
tainment altowance  down  jto  size  next 
year.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clferk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MroiCAi.  Cabs  { 
ror  expanses  n»c«BSJiry  lot  th*  nuUnte- 
naace  and  operation  ol  ho6»lt«ls,  nurUng 
bomM,  and  domiciliary  factlluea;  for  fur- 
ntablng.  a*  authorlBed  by  law.  inpatient  and 
outpatient  care  aiKl  treatmeni  to  beneflclar- 
lea  or  the  Veterans'  Administration  lnclu<llng 
cai«  aad  treatment  in  faclllUea  not  under 
the  jurlicUcUon  of  the  Veteraiu'  Admlniatra- 
tioo.  and  fumlablng  recreatu>nal  facllltlee. 
auppllee.  and  equipment;  maintenance  and 
cperatlon  o*  farms  and  burlap  gvouadr.  re- 
pairing, alUrtng.  Improving  i  or  providtng 
factlltlea  In  the  several  hoepii»U  and  homee 
under  the  jturladlctJon  «f  the  Teterana'  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon.  not  oth«rwtoe  provUled  for. 
either  by  contract  or  by  thrt  hire  of  tem- 
porary employees  and  purcha*  of  materials; 
uniforms  or  ^lovance  therefor  as  aotiior- 
ized  toy  Uw  (5  VSC  a«01-fi00l3) :  and  aid  to 
State  homaa  as  authooiaed  by  law  (38  VAC. 
641);  $1,753,200,000.  plus  reimburaemeaU: 
Provided.  Tftat  allotments  and  transfers  may 
be  mad*  from  this  appropriation  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  aervtce  of  the  I^parUnent  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Array.  Nary,  and  Air  Force  (|f  the  Deput- 
mant  of  X>«XeQae,  for  dlsburaefienta  by  them 
under  the  vadous  beadlAgs  of  their  appii- 
cabt*  appropriations,  of  sucb  amounu  as  are 
necessary  for  the  care  and '  treatment  of 
beneflel^es  orth«  Veteram'  VimlnlstratKm. 


AicxMoicxifT  OFFiaau  bt 


xniVB  or 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennesse*.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendmJeiit. 
The  Clark  read  a«  follows: 
AmefMlmeat  offend  by  Mr. 'itrim  of  Ten- 
neeeee:    On    page    36.    Une   |8.    strike    oxit 
••»! .752 .200.000"   and   Insert   't  1,777 .300 ,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th^  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termesse*  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  a  committee  amendment 
that  has  been  thoughtfully  considered. 
We  have  held  extensive  h^rlngs  on  all 
the  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. As  pointed  out  eirlier,  to  my 
opening  remarks,  we  hare '  provided  the 
fan  budget  for  competisatlon  and  pen- 
sions, medleal  care,  hosplfcal  construc- 
tion, and  aU  the  proframs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Adminlstratton.  ThU  year  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration reach  the  highest  levd  in  Its  his- 
tory. $8.06O.638.OM.  In  1979.  for  medleal 
care  alone,  we  provided  a|917.6  million 
increase  above  the  amended  budget. 
That  was  over  the  Ntxon  bt  idget. 

In  the  second  snpiriemen  M  which  the 
House  passed  recentiy  we  i  ,dded  $7  mil- 


lion above  the  budget  request  for  a  total 
supplemental  of  $113.5  million  in  medi- 
cal care.  In  the  present  bill  the  adminis- 
tration added  a  $50  million  amendment 
for  medical  care. 

Our  amendment  raises  the  total  by 
$25  million  to  $1,777,200,000.  So  we  have 
reached  the  highest  level  ever  in  the 
medical  care  program. 

We  had  the  testimony  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Musser.  that  the 
funds  requested  would  provide  excellent 
medical  care,  quality  medical  care.  With 
title  Increase  the  best  of  medical  care 
should  be  assured. 

We  know  that  some  hospitals  are  effi- 
ciently ran.  and  we  know  that  some  are 
not  well  run.  We  urge  that  the  latter  be 
improved. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley i 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Hospital  Sub- 
committee. He  has  worked  hard  on  this 
matter  of  providing  adequate  funds  for 
hospitals.  I  wish  also  to  commend 
Chairman  Tkacux  of  the  full  committee 
for  his  concientious  effort.  Our  com- 
mittee is  equally  concerned  that  the  best 
possible  medical  care  for  the  veterans  be 
provided,  and  we  think  we  are  providing 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVXNS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  wish  to  thank  my  friend 
for  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evws)  to  add  $25 
million  to  the  item  for  medical  care  in  the 
Vetermnfi'  Administration's  1971  budget. 
As  I  toM  my  colleagues  last  week  when 
we  were  successful  In  getting  $4  million 
in  stopgap  supplemental  flmding  for  the 
1970  VA  medical  care  budget,  the  VA 
hospital  system  has  some  major  prob- 
lems. At  the  direction  of  Chairman 
Tkaguk,  a  full-scale  investigation  was 
undert«kea  last  December  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  total  dimension  of  the 
funding  and  staffing  problems  In  the  VA 
medleal  care  program.  The  committee 
has  received  a  number  of  complaints 
from  many  aotirces  indicating  that  the 
VA  hospital  system  was  not  properly 
staffed  even  though  most  of  the  needed 
personnel  were  available  but  they  could 
not  be  employed  because  of  inadequate 
funds.  As  a  result  of  the  comprehensive 
questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  each  of 
the  166  VA  hospital  directors,  we  con- 
firmed that  practically  all  of  the  VA 
hospitals  had  Inadequate  funds  and  in- 
adequate personnel  to  care  for  our  hos- 
pitalized veterans.  Many  old  and 
chroolcally  ill  veterans  who  applied  for 
hospitalization  were  either  given  out- 
patient treatment  rather  than  the  total 
care  they  needed  and  deserve  or  else  their 
application  for  hospitalization  was  denied 
altogether  and  the  veteran  had  to  seek 
treatment  elsewhere.  Currently  the  VA 
is  denying  approximately  40  percent  of 
veterans'  applloatlons  for  hoQ)italization. 
Many  veterans  in  need  of  community 
nursing  home  care  could  not  get  this 
care  because  VA  hospitals  lacked  the 
funds  to  place  eligible  veterans  in  this 
program.  Soanng  drug  costs  and  in- 


creased demand  caused  a  shortage  of 
funds  at  many  hospitals  and  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  some  cases,  for  hospital  directors 
to  place  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  time  a 
veteran  outpatient  could  receive  needed 
medications  at  VA  expense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Hospital  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  In  Tampa,  Pla.  We  had  all  of  the 
Florida  hospital  directors  and  officers 
from  the  major  veterans  organizations  as 
well  as  State  and  county  veteran  officials 
as  witnesses.  The  committee  learned  that 
Florida  VA  hospitals  have  a  cap{u:ity  to 
operate  almost  500  more  beds  than  they 
are  being  allowed  to  operate,  yet,  the 
State  service  officer  presented  testimony 
indicating  that  over  1.000  veterans  are 
on  various  kinds  of  waiting  lists  for 
treatment.  At  one  of  Florida's  VA  hos- 
pitals we  found  an  incredible  bed  occu- 
pancy rate  of  99  percent,  and  this  same 
hospital  had  one  of  the  lowest  staffing 
ratios  of  any  hospital  in  the  VA  system — 
only  1.1  employees  to  each  patient 
whereas  the  average  national  ratio 
tiiroughout  the  VA  system  approximates 
1.5  employees  to  each  patient,  and  this 
latter  ratio  is  totally  inadequate — it 
should  be  at  least  two  employees  for  each 
patient  in  order  to  deliver  effective  care. 
At  two  other  VA  hospitals  in  Florida,  It 
was  determined  that  although  they  were 
newly  constructed  they  had  not  been 
fully  activated  due  to  inadequate  fund- 
ing. It  appears  that  complete  activation 
at  these  two  hospitals  may  be  stretched 
out  over  atK)thcr  year  to  18  months.  At 
another  hospital  the  orthopedic  section 
has  been  closed  since  last  November  be- 
cause of  the  retirement  of  key  personnel 
and  the  lack  of  funds  to  recruit  a  re- 
placement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram around  the  country  is  like  what  we 
found  In  Florida,  and  it  appears  that  It 
is,  there  Is  cause  for  concern  and  there 
is  more  than  ample  Justification  for  add- 
ing %2i  million  to  the  1971  medical  care 
appropriation  in  H.R.  17548  for  the  VA 
hospital  program. 

Mr.  TKAO0E  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  factors,  individuals,  and  groups 
played  Important  roles  in  the  result  here 
today,  and  to  all  those  known  and  im- 
known  the  appreciation  of  our  commit- 
tee and  of  the  veterans  of  this  country.  I 
am  sure.  I  would  be  sadly  remiss  in  my 
duty,  however,  if  I  did  not  specifically  ex- 
press my  appreciation  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  to  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley  ) , 
who  heads  our  Subcommittee  on  Hospi- 
tals. He  and  his  colleagues  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  this  entire  undertaking 
and  have  spent  many  hoars,  some  of 
which  I  fear  were  tedious.  Under  his 
leadership  and  diligence  we  have  the 
happy  result  achieved  here  today.  My 
special  thanks  to  the  sulx:onunittee 
chairman  and  to  his  colleagues  on  that 
sidMXKnmittee  who  are  the  gentieman 
from  Nevada  (Bf(r.  BAanfo).  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Djtlbki),  the 
gentieman  from  Texas  ^Mr.  Robekts), 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bbowh).  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Dour),  the  gentleman 
from    Virginia    (Mf.  SAXTBarixLo) .    the 
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gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucin- 
sKi) ,  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL) ,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery),  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres),  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adaih),  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor), 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hal- 
pern),  the  gentieman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Haumerschhidt)  ,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hkckler)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach)  , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Denney.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  adds 
$30  million  to  the  1971  medical  care  ap- 
propriation of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  system,  which  is  caring 
for  wounded  and  sick  disabled  veterans. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  Just  last 
week  I  sought  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  agreed  to  add  a  stopgap 
amount  of  $4  million  for  medical  care  to 
help  the  veterans'  medical  program 
through  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  over  4  months  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  been 
conducting  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion into  the  level  of  funding  and  staf- 
fing of  all  our  VA  hospitals.  We  found  the 
largest  hospital  system  in  the  world 
grossly  underfunded  and  imderstaffed — 
a  situation  which  has  been  developing 
over  a  number  of  years — and  it  was 
reaching  a  crisis  level  at  the  time  our 
investigation  was  initiated.  The  investi- 
gation disclosed  that: 

First,  special  medical  units  costing  over 
$20  million  were  not  being  used  because 
3  of  inadequate  fimds  to  staff  them.  These 
X  were  imits  used  for  Intensive  care,  coro- 
nary care,  kidney  dialysis,  emphysema, 
alcohol  treatment,  and  other  such  vital 
special  care  units; 

Second,  VA's  entire  construction  pro- 
gram was  deferred  in  fiscal  year  1970, 
including  some  new  hospitals,  major  ad- 
ditions to  others,  several  air  ccmdition- 
ing  and  modernization  projects  where 
plans  were  ready  to  be  advertised  for 
construction  bids; 

Third,  an  Intolerable  dental  backlog 
existed  involving  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
who  were  having  to  wait  from  4  to  8 
months  to  have  their  teeth  fixed  because 
of  inadequate  funding; 

Fourth,  drugs  for  patients  on  out- 
patient status  were  being  arbitrarily  cur- 
tailed and  VA  mail-order  prescriptions 
were  running  weeks  behind  normal 
schedules  because  of  Inadequate  fund- 
ing and  staffing; 

Fifth,  approximately  12,000  hospital 
beds  had  been  planned  for  closing  in 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  mostiy  due  to 
lack  of  funds; 

Sixth,  the  VA  medical  program  was 
being  required  to  absorb  over  $26  million 
during  1970  to  cover  Federal  pay  raises 
including  $17.5  million  for  wage  board 
increases  for  its  blue  collar  employees  and 
other  legislation  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  for  sick 
and  disabled  veterans; 

Seventh,  hospital  directors  were  defer- 
ring hiring  of  medical  personnel  of  all 
types.  Over  4,000  authorized  vacancies 


existed  and  persoimel  were  available  to 
fill  the  vacancies  but  the  VA  lacked  the 
necessary  fimds; 

Eighth,  equipment  purchases  and 
maintenance  and  repair  projects  at  prac- 
tically all  VA  hospitals  were  being  can- 
celed or  deferred  so  that  these  funds 
could  be  used  for  daily  operating  costs; 
and 

Ninth,  the  VA  medical  program  was 
operating  at  the  lowest  employment  level 
since  June  30,  1966,  at  the  same  time  it 
had  the  highest  medical  caseload  in 
history. 

Mr.  Chturman,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
1971  proposed  VA  medical  care  budget, 
which  the  President  revised  upward  by 
$50  million  as  our  Investigation  began 
to  disclose  glaring  deficiencies,  is  higher 
than  previous  years'  budgets,  but  so  are 
the  costs  of  operating  the  hospital  sys- 
tem because  of  higher  costs  and  soaring 
workloads  brought  on  by  the  Vietnam 
war.  Last  year,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration became  responsible  for  almost  1 
million  new  veterans  who  came  out  of  the 
service  and  their  medical  care  and  other 
benefits  are  more  costly  than  those  of 
veterans  who  served  in  prior  wars.  The 
war  wounded  are  more  severely  disabled 
because  back  during  World  War  n  and 
Korea  many  casualties  of  the  batUefield 
died  there.  Today,  the  rapid  treatment 
given  on  the  battiefield  and  rapid  evacu- 
ation to  field  hospitals  saves  many  lives 
which  would  have  previously  been  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  how  much  higher  the  1971 
budget  is  than  previous  years'  budgets. 
What  has  not  been  pointed  out  is  where 
it  is  seriously  deficient  in  its  ability  to 
provide  the  kind  of  medical  care  oiir  Na- 
tion's veterans  need  and  deserve.  Here 
are  some  of  these  areas : 

First.  When  the  1971  VA  medical  care 
budget  was  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  it  was  reviewed  and  the 
Bureau  reduced  it  by  about  $50  million, 
which  is  the  amount  the  President  re- 
stored in  making  his  April  2  announce- 
ment. The  President  said,  in  part,  at 
that  time: 

The  Veterans  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem has  been  experiencing  Increasing  diffi- 
culties m  providing  a  full  range  of  services 
for  the  care  of  sick  and  disabled  veterans — 

And  that — 

The  abUlty  of  the  VA  hospital  system  to 
meet  future  needs  has  been  seriously  im- 
paired. 

So  in  submitting  an  amended  figure 
to  his  January  budget  for  VA  medical 
care  he  merely  restored  fimds  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  cut  out  in 
the  first  place — it  did  not  represent  a 
bonanza  of  extra  money.  In  addition, 
there  is  another  consideration  in  this 
connection.  When  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector submitted  his  recommended  budg- 
et to  the  agency  head,  he  asked  for  over 
$76,000,000  more  for  medical  care  than 
the  amount  that  was  approved  by  the 
agency  head  to  be  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Second.  Even  with  the  appropriation 
of  almost  $10  million  extra  dollars  in 
fiscal  year  1970,  there  will  still  be  an 
enormous  backlog  of  dental  cases  pending 


at  the  end  of  this  Jime.  The  administra- 
tion has  testified  that  about  40,000  dental 
cases  will  still  be  backlogged,  which 
means  that  this  program  will  be  $3^ 
million  short  going  into  1971.  With  the 
discharge  rate  of  about  1  million  veterans 
per  year  from  the  miUtary  services,  there 
is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  many 
veterans  will  have  to  wait  long  periods 
of  time  to  get  their  teeth  fixed  because 
dental  care  was  not  available  to  them 
while  they  were  in  the  military  service. 

Third.  The  VA  hospital  system  is  di- 
vided into  five  geograptiical  regions  and 
each  region  has  a  physician  and  a  staff 
which  oversees  the  activities  of  the  hos- 
pital in  each  region.  The  regional  medi- 
cal directors  report  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  about  conditions  and  problems 
within  their  regions.  During  1970,  while 
our  committee  investigation  was  in  prog- 
ress which  revealed  deficiencies  of  over 
$99  million,  the  regional  medical  di- 
rectors agreed  with  the  hospital  directors 
that  over  $69  million  were  vitally  needed 
and  these  became  known  as  "approved" 
deficiencies ;  however,  because  of  a  short- 
age of  funds  only  about  $18  million  of 
these  deficiencies  were  actimlly  funded. 
This  meant  that  the  "approved"  deficien- 
cies totaling  more  than  $51  million  went 
unfunded  in  1970  representing  an  under- 
funding  of  approximately  74  percent  of 
what  the  system  needed  according  to  the 
physicians  who  have  a  prime  responsi- 
bility to  properly  smd  efficlentiy  operate 
the  VA  medical  program.  The  same  kind 
of  a  situation  exists  in  the  1971  budget — 
there  are  many  hospital  persoimel  which 
are  needed  that  cannot  be  hired  because 
of  inadequate  funds — there  are  many 
items  of  modem  new  equipment  which 
are  needed  which  cannot  be  purchased 
because  of  lack  of  funds — and  there  are 
many  modernization  projects  in  existing 
hospitals  which  cannot  proceed  because 
of  Inadequate  fimds. 

Fourth.  The  ratio  of  employees  to  pa- 
tients Is  far  below  what  you  find  In  pri- 
vate sector  community  hospitals.  The 
last  figures  available  to  our  committee 
indicated  that  most  private  sector  com- 
munity hospitals  had  an  average  staff 
ratio  of  2.72  employees  for  each  patient 
while  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
a  ratio  of  about  1.5  employees  to  each 
patient  in  its  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical hospitals.  At  many  university  hos- 
pitals operated  in  connection  with  medi- 
cal schools,  the  ratios  are  even  higher 
and  range  from  three  to  four  employees 
for  each  patient.  Even  with  the  $50  mil- 
lion in  extra  medical  funds  proposed  by 
the  President  this  ratio  will  only  Improve 
from  about  1.5  to  about  1.6.  "Hiis  in- 
creased ratio  has  not  been  brought  about 
entirely  by  Increased  funding  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  either  closed 
in  1970  or  has  plans  to  close  in  1971  a 
total  of  about  12,000  hospital  beds  which 
it  has  been  claimed  are  not  needed;  how- 
ever, there  is  some  serious  doubt  about 
this  as  it  appears  that  because  of  a  short- 
age of  funds  many  chronically  ill  vet- 
erans who  would  normally  be  hospitalized 
for  the  total  medical  care  they  need  are 
treated  on  an  outpatient  basis  or  their 
applications  are  rejected  completely  and 
they  have  to  seek  treatment  elsewhere. 
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While  I  am  pleased  to  seel  this  increase, 
it  Is  wholly  inadequate  and  it  means  that 
maivy  hospitalized  veteraris  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  level  of  care  thty  deserve  and 
need.  Based  on  testimony  v^hich  has  been 
given  by  a  number  of  Inde^ndent  medi- 
cal experts,  it  is  my  opltion  that  the 
staflang  ratio  in  most  general  medical 
hospitals  should  be  about  iwo  employees 
for  each  patient. 

Throughout  the  VA  systfem  this  would 
require  something  over  28.b00  additional 
employees  and  the  166  vA  hospital  di- 
rectors reported  that  abbut  25.000  of 
these  employees  were  reciiultable  at  the 
salary  scale  which  prevaileti  in  December 
1969  and  since  then  we  havje  had  a  6-per- 
cent pay  hike  which  shotild  somewhat 
Improve  recruiting  probleins.  The  full- 
time  permanent  positionp  In  the  VA 
medical  program  as  of  Jime  30.  1966, 
totaled  128.512.  The  AdmlAlstrator  testi- 
fied before  our  Hospital  ksubcommittee 
that  with  the  additional  f  uhding  they  ex- 
pected a  full-time  permahent  strength 
at  the  end  of  ftscal  year  1971  of  127.348 
which  Is  still  1.150  positions  below  the 
1966  level  at  a  time  wheA  all  workload 
facets  of  the  medical  program  are  con- 
siderably higher.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  is  for  $30  millioi^  which  I  feel, 
after  4  months  of  intensii^e  and  search- 
ing investigation,  is  the  tery  minimum 
amount  which  must  be  added  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  1971  VA  medi- 
cal care.  The  figure  shoild  be  higher. 
but  I  realize  that  we  canngt  do  the  entire 
job  in  1  year — but  to  do  less  than  what 
I  have  recommoided  will  bteak  faith  with 
those  woimded,  sick,  andi  disabled  vet- 
erans who  must  reply  liwn  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  tor  their  med- 
ical care.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  has  the 
sxipport  of  all  the  major  veterans  organi- 
zations, and  I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  communications  of  support 
which  they  have  sent  to  me: 

Veterans  of  For^cn  Wars. 
Washington,  D.Cl  May  12.  1970. 
Hon.  Old*  E.  Ttaott*.  I 

Chairman,  House  Committee  €m  Veterans' 
Affairs,  House  of  Repres^tatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I 

j4t  Dxar  M».  Chaibman:  JTbls  Is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  appropriation  Ibr  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  Qscal  ye|w  1971.  as  em- 
bodied in  HJi.  17548.  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration and  vote  by  the  Hous>  today. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  deeply 
alarmed  concerning  the  deteriorating  condi- 
tions in  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
caused  by  Inadequate  budgets  and  staff.  The 
study  by  your  Committee  of  the  IflC  Veterans 
Hospitals  throughout  the  nation  demon- 
strated overwhelmingly  there  are  critical 
shortages  which  are  facing  \|eterans  Hospital 
Managers  on  a  dally  basis.      I 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  jfan  through  Its 
State  Commanders  visited  o^e  or  more  of  the 
VA  Hoepltala  In  each  State  at  the  Union  that 
has  a  boapltal.  We  caUed  1^  Project  Alarm. 
and  their  reports  Indicate  t(hat  all  observed 
condlUons  which  must  be  t^ken  care  of  this 
year,  or  It  will  b«  too  late. 

Tbe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Mfars  has  always 
maintained  that  the  question  of  adequate 
funds  for  the  VA  is  baslcall|  a  matter  of  na- 
tional priorities.  Tbe  Veteaans  Administra- 
tion Is  tb«  single  principal  agency  charged 
with  tbe  responalblllty  of  coring  for  the  na- 
tion's wounded  and  the  sfftermath  of  the 
Vietnam,    and    previous    wiirs.    Accordingly, 


there  should  be  no  budgetary  or  personnel  re- 
strictions on  the  Veterans  Administration. 

With  that  In  mind,  the  V.P.W.  is  extremely 
pleased  with  the  additional  money  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  last  week  In  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Bill  (H.R.  17399)  which 
has  added  $22  million  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration appropriation  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  of  1970.  You  and  your  Committee  and 
all  others  In  the  Congress  who  paruclpated 
la  the  successful  restoration  of  the  $22  mil- 
lion to  the  1970  VA  appropriation  deserve 
the  highest  commendation. 

Unfortunately,  fiscal  year  1971  Is  close  at 
hand.  There  Is  much  to  be  done  in  the  long 
road  ahead  before  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  System  Is  put  back  In  a  condi- 
tion where  everyone  will  agree  that  It  Is  pro- 
viding a  quality  of  medical  care  second  to 
none.  The  VA  budget  for  medical  care  for 
1971  U  slightly  up  from  last  year.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  statement  of  April  2.  1970  on  vet- 
erans medical  care,  has  recommended  an- 
other $60  million  for  veterans  medical  caro 
for  next  year.  The  $50  million  Is  part  of  the 
VA  appropriation  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration today. 

Again,  the  V.F.W.  commends  the  President 
for  taking  note  of  the  deteriorating  situation 
which  was  facing  VA  Hospitals  throughout 
the  nation.  He  has  taken  affirmative  action 
by  recommending  that  $60  million  be  pro- 
vided In  addition  to  the  amount  he  recom- 
mended when  he  sent  his  1971  budget  to  the 
Congress  early  this  year. 

The  VJP.W.,  however,  holds  that  this  Is 
Insufficient.  There  are  Jvist  too  many  prob- 
lems and  too  many  crises  which  VA  Hospital 
Managers  face  on  a  dally  basis  for  them  to 
live  within  their  tight  and  often  Inadequate 
budgets.  The  VA  Hospital  Managers  are  doing 
an  extremely  effective  Job.  and  the  VJ.W. 
oommends  all  of  the  dedicated  personnel  of 
the  VA  for  doing  an  excellent  Job,  despite 
many  restrictions  and  restraints. 

A  few  of  the  acute  problems  facing  VA 
Hospitals  today  which  must  be  resolved  in 
tbe  next  few  months  are  as  follows: 

1.  More  personnel; 

a.  Purchasing  of  new  equipment,  and  mak- 
ing necessary  reiiairs,  which  have  been  de- 
ferred because  of  the  high  cost  of  personnel, 
drugs,  and  medical  supplies; 

3.  Staffing  special  Ufe-savlng  medical  serv- 
ices, many  of  which  have  been  idle  because 
of  the  lack  of  money  to  hire  personnel; 

4.  Full  implementation  of  the  community 
nursing  home  care  program  for  veterans: 

5.  Denying  some  veterans  much  needed 
hospitalization  because  It  has  been  more 
ffK)nomlc*<  to  take  care  of  such  veterans  on 
an  out-patient  basis; 

6.  More  money  to  fvirther  reduce  the  dental 
backlog  for  Vietnam  veterans; 

7.  Full  scale  resumption  of  the  VA  con- 
struction, renovation,  and  modernization 
programs; 

8.  Additional  fvmds  for  drxigs  and  prescrip- 
tions for  veterans  with  serious  health  prob- 
lems, which  have  reached  crisis  proportions 
during  this  ciurent  year;  and 

9.  Foreing  the  VA  to  absorb  increases  in 
pay  for  Its  personnel  and  the  assistance  and 
benefits  for  needy,  sick  and  disabled  veter- 
ans, as  provided  In  new  laws  approved  by 
the  91st  Congress. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  therefore, 
strongly  agrees  with  the  amendment  which 
you  propose  to  offer  today  to  the  VA  Appro- 
prUtlon  Bill  which  will  add  another  $30  mil- 
lion for  veterans  medical  care  this  coming 
year. 

The  VJP.W.  commends  you  and  all  mem- 
bers of  yoTir  Committee  for  the  study  of  the 
168  VA  Hospitals,  which  study  has  produced 
evidence  of  deteriorating  medical  care  for 
veterans,  which  cannot  be  Ignored  or  denied. 

Approval  of  the  additional  $30  mllUon 
for  wtarans  medical  care  for  next  year  will 
be  most  helpful  in  the  effort  to  have  all  Vet- 
erans Hospitals  provide  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans which  is  Indeed  second  to  none. 


The  approval  of  your  amendment  to  tbe 
ApproprlaUon  Bill  wiU  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  more  than  1.600.000  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

Paraltzxd  Veterans  of  America. 

Washington,  DC,  May  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaoue. 

Chairman,      Veterans'     Affairs     Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
B.C.: 
This  Is  to  advise  that  Parelyzed  Veterans 
of  America  strongly   support   your   amend- 
ment adding  $30  million  to  the  1971  medical 
care   appropriation   for   Veterans'   Adminis- 
tration. 

Watne  L.  Capson. 

President. 


Hon.  OuN  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,    House    Committee   on    Veterans' 

Affairs,  Cannon  House  Office  Building: 
The  American  Legion  strongly  supports 
your  proposal  to  amend  H.R.  17548  to  In- 
crease the  FT  1971  budget  for  VA  medical 
and  hospital  care.  We  commend  you  and 
your  colleagues  for  your  untiring  efforts  to 
assure  that  the  Nation's  commitment  of  pro- 
viding first-class  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  Its  war  wounded  and  disabled  Is  fulfilled. 
J.  Milton  Patrick, 

American  Legion  National  Commander. 

Hon.  OuN  E.  Tbaqxtx, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building: 
AMVKTS  strongly  support  yoxir  proposal 
for   amendment   to   H.R.    17648   calling   for 
increase  of  30  million  dollars  for  1971  medi- 
cal   care    appropriation    bill    for    Veterans' 
Administration.  AMVKTS  do  not  believe  that 
America's  veterans  should  be  deprived  of  the 
best  medical  care  avEdlable  and  we  whole- 
heartedly support  your  amendment. 
Robert  B.  Oomulinski. 

National  Commander. 

Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacttx, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C.: 
The  Veterans  of  World  War  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  your  amendment  to  HJi.  17648 
to  Increase  by  30  million  dollars  tbe  1971 
VA  hospital  program  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Edgar  Burkhart, 
National  Commander. 

Disabled  American  VrrE&ANS, 

May  12,  1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Txaotte:  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  shares  your  concern  over 
the  deterloretion  of  the  VA  hospital  and 
medical  programs,  and  we  commend  you  for 
your  efforts  to  secure  Increased  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  to  improve  the  quality  of 
medical  care  provided  for  our  nation's  sick 
and  disabled  veterans. 

At  a  time  when  the  toUl  eligible  veteran 
population  Is  Increasing  tremendously,  when 
the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  producing  casualties 
at  a  rate  of  approximately  100.000  annually, 
and  when  tbe  VA  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  Is  ultimately  charged  with  the 
care  of  many  of  these  cases,  it  seems  tragic 
that  budgetary  considerations  and  unrealis- 
tic economy  measures  have  forced  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  mto  reductions  of  pa- 
tient care  facilities. 

The  DAV  recognizes  that  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint  in  the  domestic  economy  are 
necessary  to  help  defeat  inflation.  We  find 
It  bard,  however,  to  accept  a  level  of  funding 
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which  IB  insufficient  for  tbe  medical  care  and  contact  and  outreach  effort  is  badly  needed.  April  7,  1970  letter  to  your  Committee  re- 
treatment  of  those  who  have  suffered  dls-  Such  a  program  can  be  of  great  service,  not  questing  an  Increase   In   the   1970  Supple- 
abllltles  as  a  result  of  service  in  the  armed  only  to  the  educationally  disadvantaged  vet-  mental  Appropriation.  At  the  end  of  Febru- 
forees  of  their  country.  eran,  but  also  to  any  veteran  who  is  unclear  ary   1970.   the  number  of   full-time  perma- 
Uke  you,  Mr.   Chairman,  we  think  that  about   the   extent   erf   his   entitlement   and  nent  positions  in  the  Medical  Care  program 
these  deficiencies  should  be  corrected  forth-  where  his  future  lies.  This  subchapter  pro-  totaled   120,028.  Testlniony  given  yesterday 
with;  and  we  strongly  support  your  amend-  vldes  clear  authority  for  the  use  of  special  by    the   Chief   Medical   Director    before    the 
ment  to  H.R.   17548  which  will  provide  an  telephone  tlellnes  to  provide  outreach  serv-  Hospital  Subcommittee  indicated  that  even 
additional  $30  million  for  the  Veterens  Ad-  ices  to  cities  and  communities  removed  from  with  the  $60  mllUon  additional  funding  re- 
mlnlstratlon's  medical  care  program  in  Fiscal  Veterans'  Administration  offices  and  contact  quested  by  the  President  on  April  2nd  over 
Year  1971.  centers.  This  subchapter  also  encourages  the  the  original  budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
Respectfully  yours,  expansion  of  Veterans'  Administration  con-  greae  In  January.  VA  oould  raise  the  fuU-tlme 
Charles  L.  Httber.  tact  offices  Into  major  communities  and  pop-  permanent  employment  level  to  only  127^48 
National  Director  of  Legislation.  ulatlon  centers  where  Veterans'  Admlnistra-  which  Is  1,164  FTP  poslUons  below  the  FTP 
-,_,,.                     A       1  -lo    inrrn   t     j  tlott  offl CCS  and  servlces  are  not  readily  avail-  employment    level    of    the    Department    oC 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  Apru  16,  1970,  I  ad-  able  or  where  there  are  large  concentrations  Medicine  and  Surgery  as  of  June  30.  1966— 
vised  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  of  veterans,  such  as  disadvantaged  veterans  the  employment  level  roll  back  date  called 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  VA  appro-  with  specialized  problems,  it  is  expected  that  for   IQ   tbe   Revenue  and   Expenditures   & 
priatlons,  of  the  findings  of  this  com-  the  veterans'  Administration  will  immedl-  Control  Act  of  1968.  Accordingly  i  recom- 
mittee's   4-month-long   investigation   in  ftt«ly  proceed  to  survey  its  contact  and  out-  mend  that  $9,000,000  be  added  to  the  VA 
term«:    nf   the    1871    funriine   T   felt   was  reach  facUltlee  and  develop  plans  for  expand-  Medical  Care  budget  request  to  provide  for 
nSd  to  instire  DrooeTScal  care  S  '"^  **»«*  ^^'"^  '"^  "'»«  ''»"»  ^he  provisions  approximately    1.000    additional    JTTP   posl- 
!?fw  c-rJ^f^f^     A^tlwc  ^J;t,fc  »^  of  this  subchapter.  It  is  expected  that  Vet-  "ons  which  our  InvestlgaOon  discloses  are 
Other  services  for  America  s  veterans  in-  ^,.^^3.    Administration    will    develop    these  recrultable.  This  will  help  bring  the  hospital 
eluding  returning  Vietnam  veterans  who  plans    promptly   for   submission    to    appro-  staffing  level  up  to  a  more  reasonable  level 
are  being  discharged  at  the  rate  of  about  priate  committees  of  Congress  in  order  that  *o   '"•«*t  an  estimated  780.500  veterans  In 
1  million  annually.  The  Appropriations  this  expanded  program  may  receive  appro-  1971,  which  u  almost  50.000  more  than  were 
Committee  has  ignored  the  recommenda-  rlate  budgetary  support  to  fiscal  year  1971  treated  In  1966. 

tions  contained  in  my  April  16  commu-  budget.  Our  inv^ugatlon  has  also  ^closed  that 

nlcation  although  they  were  well  docu-  .    "The  agreed-on  conference  language  ellm-  due  to  lack  c^  funds    in  toe   197     bud^^^^ 

"rif 't  '  t^H^'  asked  that  ,32,500  000  be  '^:rJSti-''rTJ^^T:'^  71^  ^nit  ^%o"^^^^^>i!n  SfceS'^r'  t^^e 

added  to  the  administrations   1971   re-  assistance.  The  removal  of  this  provision  by  Veterans  Administration  to  plan  a  10%  cut 

quest  for  VA  medical  care.  In  view  of  the  conferees  should  not  be  construed  to  ^&ci.  on  its  commitments  for  residents  and 

our  findings  that  deficiencies  existed  far  imply  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  intern   house-staff   employees   who   are   dl- 

in  excess  of  this  amount,  I  felt  that  my  conferees  in  Job  placement  assistance  for  re-  rectly  involved  In  paUcnt  care.  Such  a  cut 

request     was     most     conservative.     My  turning  veterans.  It  may  be  that  some  of  back  would  seriously  Impair  the  quaUty  of 

amendment  to  H.R.  17548  calls  for  $30  ^^^  provisions  are  appropriate  for  Inser-  care  for  our  hospltallMd  veterans.  I  there- 

millinn  tn  bp  artripd  to  thp  VA  mprilral  ^^°^  ^  general  manpower  and  training  legls-  ^o^e  reconunend  that  $3.6  mUUon  be  restored 

^i   L^«^(of  i^^   JhiPH   T  w    fcfh-  l»"o°-  On.  the  other  hand,  the  veterans'  em-  to  the  1971  Medical  Care  budget  request  for 

care  approprlaUon  which  I  fee.  is  the  pjoyment  service  is  presently  operated  on  a  this  purpose. 

minimum  amount  I  can  recommend  and  very  modest  scale  and  should  be  supported  Our  investigation  has  also  disclosed  a  need 

keep  any  degree  of  faith  with  America's  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effective  as-  for  the  expansion  of  the  Veterans  Admlnls- 

sick  and  disabled  veterans.  slstance  to  returning  veterans  In  need  of  job  tratlon  Rehabilitation  Technician  Training 

The  $30  million  which  I  am  request-  placement  assistance.  Additional  support  0*  Program  which  deals  primarily  with  veterans 
Ing  would  be  used  for  the  following  pur-  *^*  veterans  employment  service  and  identl-  ^^°  ^^e  fitted  with  prosthettc  devices.  The 
jj^„ .  ficatlon  of  the  veterans  special  needs  through  lilgb  rate  of  limb  loss  among  returning  Vlet- 
*^  general  manpower  and  training  legislation  nam  veterans  requires  an  accelerated  ex- 
Equipment  $10,000,000  could  greatly  improve  the  prospects  for  re-  panslon  of  this  program  which  is  not  pro- 
Dental  care 3,000,000  turning  servicemen  obtaining  jobs."  vlded  for  in  the  current  VA  Medical  Care 

Hosnltal    stafltatt     (1000    wxl-  ^^°^   *°   ^^  passage  of   this   legUlatlon,  budget.  It  Is  recommended  that  $500,000  be 

tions)       .     -                          .         10  000  000  ''^  Committee  conducted  an  extensive  sur-  added  thereto  for  this  purpose. 

n«,iHoT,f  onHintVi^cflflTn^             q' Knrt' ftrtrt  ^^^  °^  ^°'^  *^*  outreach   program   oould  Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 

Resident  and  Intern  staffing....       3,  500, 000  j^^  ^  implemented  especially  to  meet  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  decried 

Expansion  of  physician  assistant  ^.e/w  demands  of  the  returning  Vietnam  vet-  the  current  "medical  manpower  crisis"  and 

and  rehabilitation  technician  erans.  It  was  concluded  that  establishment  bave  recommended  a  program  to  train  phy- 

program    2.600,000  of  29  new  Contact  offices  In  cities  of  substan-  slclan  assistants  to  help  augment  hospital 

Training    of    additional    nurse  ual  size,  which  do  not  now  have  Veteiains  staffing.  The  1971  Medical  Care  budget  for 

technicians     for     specialized  Administration   service,   and  the   establish-  the  Veterans  Administration  for  this  pur- 

medlcal     services     (intensive  ment  of  74  new  special  FX  telephone  systems,  poee  Is  totally  Inadequate  and  at  least  $3,- 

care,  kidney  dialysis,  emphy-  which  would  bring  telephone  contact  with  000,000  should  be  added  for  FT  1971. 

sema  units,  eto.) 1,000,000  the  VA  within  the  reach  of  millions  of  vet-  A  review  of  the  1971  VA  budget  request 

erans  without  a  toll  charge,  would  be  the  also  discloses  that  a  10%  reduction  was  made 

Total   30,000,000  most   efficient    and    economical    method    of  In   their  request  In   training   programs  for 

\ir     r^   t-^        r  ^  ^      *    t       ^    *  n^t  Implementing  this  program.  These  expanded  technicians  In  the  Paramedical  and  Allied 

Mr.  C^nairman,  1  aesire  to  insert  at  tnis  fadUUes  would  cover  standard  metropolitan  Health  Services   field.  This  directly  relates 

point  In  the  Record  the  full  text  of  my  statistical  population  areas  of  a  population  to  the  "massive  medical  manpower  crisis" 

April  16,  1970.  letter  to  the  Appropria-  exceeding  40  million.  I  recommend  th&t  $11.-  which   the   Administration   indicates   needs 

tions     Subcommittee     on     Independent  000,000  be  added  to  General  operating  Ex-  most  urgent  attention.  Accordingly,  I  rec- 

OfQces.  penses  of  the  1971  VA  budget  to  fund  this  ommend  that  the  1971  VA  Medical  Care  budg- 

tT.S  HoTTSR  OF  SxPiaxirTATTvwa  program.  et  be  Increased  by  $3,000,000  for  this  pur- 

c^MicrrrD  onV^^nb-  a^atm  ^  testimony  before  the  Subconunlttee  on  pose.   For   the   same   reasons,   It   Is   recom- 

wJtt ^^iTWr,  ^ ~^^', fl,«  Hospitals  on  April  14,  1970,  the  Admlnistra-  mended   that   $1,000,000   be   added   to   the 

w        T      T    p^^^  ^^  °^  Veterans  Affairs  indicated  that  de-  Medical  Care  budget  to  expand  the  training 

nh^t^^^'  ^!^!^-***--    «-     r-rf-«^rf— ♦  "P^**  "*"  request  for  $9.8  million  In  Supple-  program  for  Nurse  Technicians  to  staff  "Spe- 

Chairman.    Suhixmmlttee    on    InAependtnt  mental   1970  funds  for  free  denUl  care,  a  ciallBed  Medical  Services"  such  as  coronary 

Offices,  Housing  and  Urban  Development  backlog  of  approximately  40.000  ca«»s  would  care,  and  other  Intensive  care,  hemodialysis, 

VZr'^Zi^^,,    wririli^    r^^    °'  stiU  exist  as  of  June  30,  1970.  It  has  been  the  organ  replacement,   puhnonary   emphysema 

Representatives,  Washington.  D.C.  experience  of  this  Committee  that  from  the  and  pulmonary  function  units. 

D«AR  Mr.  Chairman:   On  March  26,  1970,  time  a  veteran  appUes  for  dental  care  until  I  also  recommend  that  $250,000  be  added  to 

Public  I*w  91-219  was  approved.  Ch^ter  34  be  is  actuaUy  treated  ranges  from  four  to  Medical  Care  in  the  1971  VA  budget  to  prop- 

of  Title  38  includes  a  new  provision  to  extend  six   months   which   Is   entirely   too   long   a  erly  fund   the  Biomedical   Instrumentation 

the  Veterans  Outreach  Service  Program.  The  period  of  time  to  wait.  Accordingly.  I  recom-  Technician  Program.  Personnel  for  this  spe- 

foUowlng  reference  was  made  to  this  program  mend  that  an  additional  $3,000,000  be  added  clalty  are  In  very  short  supply  and  are  vltilT 

ss  pert  of  the  SUteinent  of  the  Managers  In  to  the  1971  VA  Medical  dare  request  to  give  needed  to  deliver  proper  medical   care  for 

the  Conference  Report:  more  timely  dental  care  to  our  returning  our  seriously  sick  and  disabled  veterans 

'The  veterans   outreach  service  program  Vietnam  vetwans.  As  you  know  from  my  April   7th  letter 

which  woiUd  be  established  by  this  8Ubchi«)-  The  Investigation  which  this  Committee  mlUlons  of  dollars  of  equipment  and  maln- 

ter  represents  a  clear  oongresslonal   deter-  has  been  conducting  indicates  that  almost  tenance  funds  in  the  Veterans  Admlnlstra- 

mlnatlon  that  a  more  extensive  and  Inten-  aU  VA  hoqittaU  are  seriously  underetaffed.  I  tion  have  been  diverted  to  pay  staffing  and 

alve  program  of  veterans  bvnefiti  counseling,  referred  to  tills  matter  In  some  delall  In  my  other  operating  costs  over  the  past  few  yeaim. 
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N«w  treatment  technique*  an  I  procedures 
wmcb  have  developed  at  a  rapl  1  rate  in  the 
past  five  to  seven  years  requlr  s  use  ol  this 
new  equipment  to  save  and  jirolong  lives. 
Because  of  Inflation  and  other  reasons,  the 
VA  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
purchase  ol  this  new  type  e^lpment  nor 
baa  It  been  able  to  properly  ^Intaln  the 
physical  plants  of  many  of  Ita  hoepltals  so 
as  to  insure  the  best  of  me«f cal  care  for 
Amerlca-s  veterans.  In  testimony  before  our 
Oommlttee  on  April  14th.  the  Admmlstrator 
of  veterans  Affairs  indicated  tliat  an  equip- 
ment backlog  existed  o:  over  849,000.000. 
While  I  have  already  asked  that  »5.000.000  be 
added  to  the  1970  Supplemental  for  equip- 
ment I  beUeve  that  another  •10,000,000 
should  be  added  to  the  1971  Medical  Care 
budget  to  give  the  most  xirgenCy  needed  re- 
lief to  this  serious  backlog. 

In  summation.  I  recommendi  amendments 
to  the  1971  Veterans'  Administration  budget 
as  follows: 

ICBDICAI.  CABX 

Equipment 

Dental  care 

Hoapltal  staffing 

Resident      and     Intern     houa^ 

staffing , 

Expansion      of      rehabllltatloi  \ 

technician  tralnmg  program. 
Expansion   of   physician   assist- 
ant training  program 

Restore    funds    for    training    cf 

paramedical  and  allied  servlc  t 

program 

Sxpanslon  of  training  prograri 

for     nuiw     technicians     fcr 

specialized  medical  services.. 
Biomedical         instrumentation 

technicians   program  — 


Total   

CEKXSAl.  OPXRATINO   XXtENSX 


To  Implement  new  •'Outreachf 
provision  of  Public  Law  91 


Total 


$10,000,000 
3,000.000 
9.000,000 


X       3.  600.  000 

500.000 

2.000.000 


3.000,000 


1.000.000 
250.000 


..     32.250.000 


219     11,000.000 


.     43.260,000 


I  strongly  recommend  your  support  of 
these  Items  which  are  so  urgei  itly  needed  to 
provide  America's  veterans  witti  better  med- 
ical care  and  more  prompt  service  on  claims 
which  our  returning  Vietnam  veterans  are 
fliing  with  the  Veterans  Adr  Unistratlon. 
Sincerely, 

Oust  E.  Teacux, 

CKairrnan. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am  atti«hing  state- 
ments by  doctors  and  nurses  which  we 
have  received:  I 

AMZBICAH    NuasES'    AssodATidN    Statemxnt 

TO  THE  HOtrSK  COUMXTTtM.  oKVrrxaANs'  Af- 

rans.  Apkh.  29.  1970  | 

Here  at  the  Veterans  AdmWlstratlon  Hos- 
pital, the  morale  of  nxirslng  p»rsonnel  is  the 
lowest  in  the  history  of  this,  hoepltaL  The 
nursing  care  la  terrible.  The  basic  cause  la 
lack  of  personnel. 

At  a  VA  hospital — at  one  Ime.  this  was 
an  excellent  hoepltal  In  every  V^y-  Our  main 
interest  was  In  good  patient;  care  and  the 
patients  did  get  the  best  cai».  The  nurses' 
and  nunlng  assistants'  morale  was  high. 
Now  with  the  shortage  of  nxirsea  and  nursing 
assistants  and  the  Increase  tti  the  number 
of  doctors  the  morale  couldnt  be  lower  and 
the  patient  care  poorer. 

Morale  of  the  nursing  personnel  Is  low  be- 
cause when  we  leave  otir  waiid  we  feel  that 
there  are  so  many  things  wte  should  have 
done  but  Just  didnt  have  th*  time.  We  feel 
that  our  paUenU  arent  geftlng  the  care 
that  they  should. 

On  and  on  the  letters  reveal  a  basic  prob- 
lem. l.e.,  shortage  of  adequa»  staff. 

On  a  recent  weekend  I  wa4  sent  from  my 
own  unit  to  act  as  charge  n\ii^  on  a  urolog- 
Ical  ward.  I  was  aaelgned  thiee  non-profee- 


slonal  OS-3  nursing  assistants  as  my  only 
help.  A  large  percentage  of  the  patients  on 
this  ward  have  In-dwelllng  bladder  catheters 
which  require  frequent  Irrigations  to  mini- 
mize danger  of  Infections  and  clotting.  Bfany 
of  them  also  have  wound  dressings  which 
should  be  changed  frequently.  Since  OS-3 
nursing  assistants  are  not  qualified  to  per- 
form either  of  these  procedures,  I  was.  there- 
fore, solely  responsible.  In  addition.  (I  was) 
the  only  staff  member  able  to  pass  scheduled 
medicines  every  two  hours,  give  intermittent 
PRN  pain  medications,  transcribe  doctors' 
orders,  prepare  requisitions,  hang  Intrave- 
nous feedings,  give  IPPB  breathing  treat- 
ments, administer  soaks  and  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  conditions  of  patients  with 
whom  I  was  unfamiliar  to  begin  with.  Ob- 
viously, some  patients  had  to  be  left  with 
soiled  dressings  when  they  asked  me  to 
change  them,  and  others  did  not  receive  the 
catheter  Irrigations  they  should  have.  It 
was  not  until  one  patient  In  particular  began 
moaning  In  pain  that  I  discovered  his 
catheter  was  completely  occluded  with  blood 
clots,  and  he  had  to  be  scheduled  for  repeat 
surgery  the  following  morning  to  evacuate 
the  clots.  All  of  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  I  had  some  nursing  or  secretarial 
assistance. 

Congress  or  thx  Unitxd  States, 

House  or  RxpaESENTATrvES, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  11. 1970. 
Hon.  OuN  E.  Tkaoue, 

Chairman.  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Can- 
rum  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Deab  Ma.  Chairman:    Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  doctors 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hoepltal  in 
Providence.  Rhode  Island. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  Interested  In  the 
points  which  they  make  and  know  that  you 
wUl  give  them  careful  consideration  In  your 
pilannlng  for  remedial  action. 

Let  me  assure  you  of  my  appreciation  for 
your  efforts  to  assure  first-rate  medical  care 
for  our  veterans,  and  of  my  gratitude  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  Rhode  Island  veterans 
m  particular. 

Yours  sincerely. 

FxaNAMD  J.  St  Germain', 

Jfember  of  Congress. 

Provtdekce,  R.I., 

March  5.  1970. 
Hon.  FnwAwn  J.  St  Germain. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  8t  Gzxmain:  Enclosed  with  this 
letter  Is  a  clipping  which  appeared  an  page 
2  of  the  February  1  edition  of  U.S.  Medicine, 
a  newspaper  that  U  distributed  semimonthly 
to  U.S.  Government  Hospitals  throughout 
the  United  States  and  overseas. 

We  are  writing  you  In  support  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  The  Honorable  Olln  Teague. 
Representative  from  Texas  and  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
and  are  questioning  the  accuracy  of  state- 
ments made  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

This  letter  is  being  written  by  us  as  In- 
formed and  concerned  private  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island  who  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
constant  erosion  of  the  quality  of  medical 
care  that  is  being  provided  for  the  dis- 
abled veterans  of  all  our  wars  due  to  a 
policy  of  slow  financial  strangulation,  espe- 
cially evident  since  March  1969.  but  which 
began  prior  to  that  date. 

Although  we  cannot  speak  from  experience 
for  other  hospitals  outside  Rhode  Island,  we 
beUeve  this  malady  la  common  to  all  V.A. 
medical  facilities  from  conversations  we  have 
had  at  professional  meetings  with  colleagues 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  statements  made 
by  the  Administrator  are  true  In  the  light 


of  the  Information  available  to  him.  How- 
ever, It  is  our  firm  belief  that  his  opinions 
are  based  upon  data  obtained  through  the 
chain  of  command.  It  Is  obvious  to  any  vet- 
eran that  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  at 
least  one  of  the  org^anlzatlonal  defects  of  the 
armed  forces.  I.e.,  inspections  are  always  con- 
ducted in  a  formal  atmosphere  with  the  lo- 
cal commandant  present.  Thus,  in  the  serv- 
ices the  mess  hall  always  serves  meals  that 
would  do  honor  to  Escoffler  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  and  officially,  our  soldiers  are  the 
best  fed,  best  dressed,  best  treated,  best  dis- 
ciplined, most  highly  motivated  and  happiest 
soldiers  in  the  world,  and  they  will  make  do 
with  what  is  provided  no  matter  how  offen- 
sive. Inadequate  or  defective  the  material 
provided  may  be,  because  good  soldiers  must 
always  carry  on  with  a  stiff  upper  lip  and 
they  miist  always  go  through  channels. 

It  Is  also  well  known  that  reports  which 
must  follow  a  chain  of  command  are  uni- 
versally favorable  because  an  unfavorable 
report  from  an  Inferior  refiects  on  the  com- 
petency of  his  Immediate  superior  and  his 
ability  to  make  do  with  what  Is  provided. 

To  refute  the  Administrator's  position  we 
would  like  to  cite  the  following  examples: 

1.  At  present,  there  is  at  least  $130,000 
worth  of  recently  acquired  diagnostic  and 
patient  care  eqtilpment  laying  Idle  at  the 
Providence  VA  Hospital  becaxise : 

a.  Since  the  personnel  freeze  and  cutback, 
there  is  an  inadequate  number  of  nurses  and 
technicians  to  apply  and  supervise  the  use 
of  the  equipment. 

b.  All  plans  for  the  general  intensive  care 
unit  and  a  coronary  Intensive  care  unit  were 
shelved  In  April  of  1969  upon  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Central  Office  orders  when  the 
budget  freeze  was  decreed,  even  though 
many  thousands  of  man  hours  and  dollars 
had  been  povired  into  planning  the  projects. 
The  VA  Hospital  is  the  only  hospital  In 
Rhode  Island  without  federal  funds  for  such 
project*.  Thus,  the  Indigent  veteran  without 
prepaid  health  Insurance  Is  denied  the  recent 
advances  made  in  medical  care,  and  our  al- 
ready dangerously  low  nursing  and  medical 
personnel  Is  further  diluted. 

c.  The  ratio  of  clinically  oriented  physi- 
cian to  patient  Is  so  critlcaUy  low  that  no 
personnel  is  available  for  teaching  the  use 
of  the  monitoring  and  diagnostic  equipment. 

2.  The  Implementation  of  the  order  to  re- 
duce personnel  to  the  June  30.  1966  level 
has  been  left  to  local  option.  This  has  led 
to  a  policy  arrived  at  without  consultation 
with  clinically  knowledgeable  personnel, 
which  has  eventuated  in  a  decimation  of 
the  working  professional  staff  because  the 
desired  patient  to  personnel  ratio  can  most 
easily  be  achieved  with  the  greatest  finan- 
cial saving  by  not  replacing  the  most  highly 
skilled  persons.  One  niirse  lost  will  amount 
to  an  annual  saving  of  $13,000,  whereas  one 
Janitor  or  laborer  not  replaced  will  only 
save  $6,000  to  $7,000  per  annum.  This  policy 
leads   to  clean   halls  and   dirty  patients. 

Not  infrequently  we  have  the  potentially 
hazardous  situation  of  one  registered  nurse 
and  one  nurse's  aide  working  an  8-hotrr 
shift  and  caring  for  43  to  45  acutely  ill  medi- 
cal or  surgical  patients.  This  personnel  to 
patient  ratio  does  not  meet  federal  stand- 
ards to  a  Medicare  approved  nursing  home. 
3.  Because  of  the  frustrations  which  arise 
from  seeing  what  needs  to  be  done  but  what 
cannot  be  done  because  of  understafllng,  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  are  leaving  the  V.A.  In 
geometrically  increasing  numbers.  We  are 
now  approaching  the  verge  of  a  downward 
spiral  where  more  and  more  people  will  leave 
because  the  disadvantages  of  Federal  Employ- 
ment far  outweigh  the  advantages. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  dedicated 
physicians  and  nurses  who  would  previously 
forego  the  financial  rewards  of  private  em- 
ployment can  no  longer  be  recruited,  because 
the  Intangible  advantage  of  practicing  the 
best  kind  of  medicine  in  an  academic  en- 
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vlronment  free  of  pecuniary  considerations 
which  was  once  the  great  attraction  of  V.A. 
medicine  no  longer  exists.  We  are  being  left 
gradually  with  older  persons  who  cannot 
afford  to  leave  the  V.A.  for  various  personal 
reasons  as  our  sole  means  of  providing  con- 
tinuity of  patient  care.  We  predict  soon  that 
we  will  reach  a  nadir  comparable  to  that 
which  existed  when  General  Omar  Brad- 
ley was  asked  to  reorganize  the  V.A.  in  1947 
after  W.W.  II. 

It  would  appear  that  the  blandishments  of 
the  A.M.A.  resisted  by  all  Presidents  from 
Mr.  Truman  to  Mr.  Johnson,  have  finally 
found  a  sympathetic  soul,  and  In  exchange 
for  A.M.A  support  in  the  1968  elections.  Mr. 
Nlxon  has  assented  to  the  destruction  of 
the  V.A.  Hospital  System  by  financial  strang- 
ulation. The  A.M.A.  has  never  ceased  its 
campaign  to  discredit  and  destroy  the  V.A. 
Hospitals;  It  has  only  awaited  the  opportune 
time. 

Are  Dr.  Knowles,  the  Regional  Medical 
Programs  and  the  V.A.  Hospitals  all  parts 
of  the  same  deal? 

What  is  next? 

N.I.H.? 

Medicare? 

We  are  In  full  accord  with  the  objective  of 
curtailment  of  needless  spending  by  all  de- 
partments In  government  and  think  the 
principle  should  be  applied  rigorously  to  De- 
fense, H.E.W..  V.A.,  State,  Transportation,  In- 
terior, etc.  However,  it  Is  our  contention  that 
strangulation  of  the  V.A  Hospital  program 
Is  not  an  economizing  measure. 

Since  the  advent  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
many  V.A.  beds  are  filled  with  nursing  home 
type  patients  which  could  be  placed  in  such 
for  less  than  $25.00  per  patient  day.  At  the 
same  time,  acute  medical  and  surgical  vet- 
eran patients  go  to  privately  endowed  fed- 
erally subsidized  hospitals  wlilch  charge  $60- 
75.00  per  day  for  semi-private  accommoda- 
tions, exclusive  of  medications,  special  treat- 
ments and  physician  fees.  (It  had  been  dem- 
onstrated unequivocally  that  the  same  all  In- 
clusive care  can  be  provided  in  V.A.  Hospitals 
for  less  than  JSO.OO/patlent  day,  even  when 
staffing  is  relatively  adequate.)  The  reason 
for  this  shift  In  preference  of  the  veteran 
patients,  we  believe,  has  been  that  they  and 
their  families  believe  that  they  oan  no  longer 
receive  adequate  care  in  the  underfinanced 
and  understaffed  V.A.  Hospitals. 

We  have  written  this  letter  to  Inform  you 
of  a  condition  that  exists  In  your  state.  If 
you  doubt  Its  verity,  we  Invite  you  to  visit 
the  Providence  VA  Hospital  at  any  time,  and 
after  paying  your  respects  to  the  Director,  to 
Interview  the  medical,  surgical  and  nursing 
staff  in  private  for  confirmation.  After  you 
are  satisfied,  we  respectfully  request  you  to 
forward  this  letter  with  your  endorsement 
to  your  colleague  In  the  House  who  chairs 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
Sincerely  yours. 


The  Ad  Hoc  Commrtee, 

Boston  VA  Hospital, 
Jamaica  Plain,   Mass.,   February  21,   1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 

Office  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Congressman    Teaccte:    The    House 

Staff  and  other  Interested  employees  of  the 

Boston    Veterans    Administration    Hospital 

have  prepared  a  letter  and  list  of  demands 

for  reform  which  we  have  submitted  to  our 

Hospital  Director.  Dr.  Francis  B.  Carroll. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  that  letter  and  an 
abstraction  which  Is  to  serve  as  a  press 
release. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest   in  the  V.A. 
Hospital  system  and  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  your  efforts  In  any  way  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Saunders,  MX)., 
(For  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee) . 


Febbuast  17,  1970. 
Francis  B.  Carroll,  M.D. 
Hospital  Director, 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sib:  We  the  undersigned  employees 
of  the  Boston  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital have  long  felt  the  health  care  provided 
to  be  Inadequate  and  now  realize  that  the 
conditions  will  only  deteriorate  further  un- 
less we  Insist  on  major  Improvements,  and 
refuse  to  settle  for  less.  The  wards  are  In- 
adequately staffed  in  nurses,  nurses  assist- 
ants, and  ward  clerical  personnel  with  many 
active  medical  and  surgical  wards  ojjerating 
with  less  than  one-third  the  prescribed  per- 
sonnel. The  laboratory  and  x-ray  units  are 
hopelessly  undermanned,  with  vacancies  that 
have  gone  unfilled  for  months. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  render  adequate  health 
ctwe  to  our  patients  In  this  situation.  We  are 
attempting,  futllely,  to  make  up  for  these 
deficiencies,  and  as  a  result  are  suffering  a 
breakdown  In  morale  and  a  sapping  of  en- 
ergy which  further  aggravates  the  problem. 

These  conditions  have  arisen  In  part  as  a 
result  of  budget  cuts  and  Inadequate  fund- 
ing, superimposed  on  an  already  unreallii- 
tlcally  low  operating  budget.  We  do  not  ac- 
cept the  explanation  that  there  Is  no  money 
available  because  we  know  that  funds  can 
and  should  be  made  available  for  people's 
basic  health  needs.  Certainly  veterans  of  our 
armed  services  should  have  "health  care  sec- 
ond to  none",  the  VAH  motto. 

In  order  to  remedy  some  of  these  deficien- 
cies, the  following  demands  are  being  made: 

1.  Doctors  have  been  called  all  too  often 
to  see  critically  ill  patients  whose  blood 
pressure  and  pulse  have  not  been  taken  at 
the  ord«-ed  Intervals  and  found  them  to 
have  suffered  a  dramatic  change  In  condi- 
tion. Frequently  complications  could  have 
been  averted  had  the  doctor  been  notified  of 
the  changes  earlier.  There  Is  often  only  one 
nurse  responsible  for  forty  patients,  if  an 
emergency  situation  develops,  the  other 
thirty-nine  patients  may  go  unseen  for  an 
hour  or  more.  To  have  two  emergencies  at 
the  same  time,  a  not  Infrequent  occurrence, 
can  only  be  described  as  utter,  tragic  chaos. 
In  the  Intensive  care  tinlt  the  personnel 
shortage  defeats  the  purpose  of  such  facil- 
ities, with  our  ICU  using  only  one-half  its 
space  and  even  closing  altogether  for  a  few 
days  In  December,  thus  wasting  thoiisands 
of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  and  space. 
Therefore,  we  demand  three  nurses  and  three 
nursing  assistants  pter  ward  on  days  and  two 
nurses  and  two  aides  on  evening  and  night 
shifts.  An  administrative  assistant  to  the 
head  nurse  shall  be  hired  In  order  to  free 
time  for  nurses  to  devote  to  nursing  activ- 
ities. Licensed  Practical  Nurses  are  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  most  hospital  nursing  staffs,  our 
hospital  falls  to  attract  LPN's  because  the 
VAH  pay  scales  are  far  below  community 
standards:  therefore  we  recommend  a  re- 
view of  the  policy  regarding  this  practice.  We 
are  demanding  that  ward  staffing  be  raised  to 
minimum  standards  necessary  for  patient 
care. 

2.  Acutely  111  patients  are  admitted  twenty 
four  hours  a  day  even  though  there  is  no 
emergency  ward.  Rapidly  available,  compre- 
hensive laboratory  tests  are  Indispensable 
At  the  present  time  only  an  inadequate 
minimum  of  lalxMtitory  studies  are  available 
after  daytime  hours,  and  even  during  the 
day;  performance  and  reporting  of  labora- 
tory test  is  sporadic  and  Inaccurate  due  to  a 
lack  of  personnel.  Out  of  fifty  recommended 
technicians  thwe  are  36,  a  deficiency  of  thirty 
per  cent.  Such  a  lack  of  staff  results  In  un- 
necessary risks  to  patients,  prolonged  hos- 
pital stays  and  compromise  In  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  We  demand  that  the  Laboratory 
Service  be  brought  up  to  full  capabilities 
so  that  the  doctors  can  do  their  }bbs. 

3.  At  the  present  Ume  ECO  and  x-ray  writ- 
ten reports  are  available  three  to  six  weeks 


after  being  submitted.  The  result  of  this  de- 
lay in  essential  data  Is  either  poor  diagnostic 
evaluation  of  many  seriously  ill  patients  and 
often  delay  of  appropriate  therapy.  We  de- 
mand that  steps  be  taken  to  Insure  that  all 
ECG  and  x-ray  written  reports  are  on  the 
wards  within  24  hours  of  submission. 

4.  As  in  the  laboratory,  the  x-ray  depart- 
ment must  provide  both  around  the  clock 
emergency  service  and  the  full  complement 
of  diagnostic  radiology  If  adequate  medical 
care  Is  to  be  provided.  Presently,  the  x-ray 
scheduling  Is  greatly  delayed,  films  are  of 
poor  quality  and  many  studies  cannot  be 
done  due  to  lack  of  technicians  time.  We  de- 
mand that  more  x-ig^y  technicians  be  hired 
to  bring  that  unit  tQ^minlmum  standards  of 
modem  patient  care. 

6.  X-rays  are  lost  or  unavailable  at  the  time 
when  they  are  needed  to  care  for  seriously 
111  patients,  due  to  the  current  lack  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  filing  clerks  In  the  x-ray  depart- 
ment's file  room.  We  demand  that  the  needed 
clerks  be  hired  and  the  positions  be  upgraded. 

6.  The  hospital's  paging  system  is  ineffec- 
tive. The  need  for  a  paging  system  In  an  ac- 
tive hospital  Is  beyond  question.  Innumer- 
able cases  of  compromise  of  patient  care 
oould  be  dted.  A  portable  electronic  paging 
system  must  be  made  available  to  all  doctors 
Involved  In  primary  care  of  patients. 

7.  In  this  hospital  a  team  of  staff  physicians 
evaluate  all  patients  for  admission.  There  Is 
an  average  of  three  and  one-half  doctors  who 
see  an  average  of  60  patients  per  day.  Be- 
cause of  time  limitations,  the  screening  of 
patients  Is  incomplete,  and  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  error.  Our  demand  is  for  two  more 
admitting  physicians,  as  recommended  by 
the  chief  of  admitting. 

8.  Many  other  services  have  serious  defi- 
ciencies for  similar  reasons  and  therefore  we 
list  them  here  In  order  to  save  time  and 
avoid  repetition,  but  they  are  equal  In  Im- 
portance to  the  above:  telephone  operators. 
Inhalation  therapy,  clerical,  dietetics,  house- 
keeping and  laundry.  In  fact  it  Is  fair  to  say 
that  every  service  in  the  hospital  U  under- 
staffed, thus  contributing  to  the  substandard 
conditions.  All  of  these  areas  should  be 
brought  to  full  strength,  paid  competitively, 
and  properly  equipped  if  this  hospital  U  to 
meet  Its  responsibility  to  its  patients. 

9.  Surprisingly,  the  elevator  system  In  this 
fourteen  story  building  is  one  of  the  leading 
sources  of  Inefficiency.  On  an  average  day, 
an  employee  might  spend  one-half  to  one 
hour  a  day  waiting  for  and  riding  in  eleva- 
tors. At  least  rnftTimiim  use  must  be  made  of 
existing  elevators  which  means  that  the  two 
manually  operated  elevators  function  until 
10  PM.  daily,  actively  carrying  passengers. 

10.  This  920  bed  hospital  has  attempted  to 
provide  emergency  professional  services  at 
night  in  some  vital  services  vrtth  on  duty  of- 
ficers taking  caUs  from  outside  the  hospital. 
The  result  has  been  that  they  are  often  not 
available  in  a  practical  sense.  We  demand 
that  all  services  jH^ovide  In-hospltal  night 
coverage,  if  they  do  not  already  do  so.  such 
as  radiology,  anesthesia,  and  psychiatry.* 

11.  The  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
System  does  not  provide  follow-up  out  pa- 
tient care  for  non-servloe  connected  Ulness 
The  result  of  this  policy  is  inefllcient  use  ol 
the  health  care  dollar  and  many  cases  of  un- 
necessary illness  secondary  to  failure  to  de- 
liver early  treatment.  Patients  leave  the  hos- 
pital upon  recovery  from  their  acute  Illness 
with  no  provision  for  follow-up  care  except 
an  uncertain  referral  to  the  private  physi- 
cian or  a  very  Informal  appointment  to  see 
the  ward  physician,  which  usually  falls  due 
to  lack  of  the  needed  clerical  and  ancillary 
personnel.  A  majority  of  our  patients  have 
chronic  diseases  where  early  treatment  of 
minor  oompllcattons  can  frequently  prevent 
hospitalizations.    We    strongly    reoommend 


•  This  demand  to  be  worited  out  between 
the  departments  Involved. 
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that  steps  b«  t*ken  to  CT«*t« 
p«tlent  depATtmeot. 

We  submit  our  demands  w^tb  the  stipula- 
tion that  steps  be  taken  to  satisfy  each  of 
them,  and  that  proof  of  action  be  shown — not 
Just  promisee — or  we  will  taae  further  steps. 
It  U  clear  that  all  VA  Hospitals  across  the 
country  share  the  same  problem.  Our  Inten- 
tion Is  to  Join  forces  with  interested  parties 
elsewhere  to  insure  the  prom|)t  action  that  is 
needed  to  avoid  a  crlsU  in  tie  VA  system. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  t 
press  items  relaUiig  to 
program : 

Washuhjton. — Patients  a' 
Administration  Hospital' In 
die  unattended  In  their  owd  filth  and  crlt- 
IcaUy  111  patients  have  'niterally  dragged 
themselves  home"  Just  to  get  away.  VA  doc- 
tors charged  today.  I 

Saying  they  were  trying  yi  present  their 
case  with  "restraint."  the  twfc  doctors  on  the 
staff  of  the  Wadsworth  VA  Hospital  blamed 
the  deaths  of  many  patients  on  inadequate 
staffing  and  facilities. 

The  doctors,  Bernhard  A. I  Votterl  and  J. 
Gary  Davidson,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  In  beh*lf  of 
all  the  resident  physicians  i  and  Interns  of 
the  VA  Hospital.  I 

Among  the  problems,  the  doctors  said,  was 
a  shortage  of  nurses  that  sometimes  results 
in  one  nurse  trying  to  take  oare  of  up  to  130 
patients  at  a  time. 

Also  describing  the  hospital  as  tmder- 
■taffed.  under -equipped  and  'dirty  and  filthy" 
was  Sam  Bottone,  Project  trtrector  for  the 
Calif omla  Nurses  Association. 

Bottone  said,  for  ezamplr,  the  extended 
care  unit  at  Wadsworth  dl«l  not  meet  the 
State  standards  for  staffing 

"If  this  unit  were  not  a  P( 
would  not  be  licensed  to  o] 
nla,"  he  said. 

Votterl  said  lack  of  n 
had  resulted  In  patients  dyl 
resulting  from  "breathing 
cretlons  "  Others  had  bled 
simply  fell  out  of  bed.  he  teld 

"They  have  all  occurred."  be  said,  "and  we 
have  signed  statements  by  I  attending  phy- 
sicians." ] 

Vottarl  said  veterans  also  |iad  died  because 
of  the  lack  of  special  bags  {costing  M5  each 
that  are  used  for  patients  ^ho  have  stopped 
breathing.  Lacking  the  ba^,  he  said,  both 
nurses  and  doctors  had  ertosed  themselves 
to  "great  danger"  by  rencsrlng  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  to  patients  with  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases. 

Davidson  said  the  life  o^  one  31 -year-old 
Air  Porce  veteran  rufferlnj  from  encepha- 
litis had  been  saved  by  th»  youth's  mother, 
a  former  nurse  who  happened  to  be  visiting 
him.  j 

The  mother,  he  said,  ha*  removed  secre- 
tions from  an  opening  In  nls  throat  to  pro- 
vide air  for  lungs. 

"What  would  have  hapnened  If  she  had 
not  happened  to  be  there?'^  asked  Chairman 
Alan  Cranston.  D-Callf.        i 

"He  would  have  died,"  the  doctor  an- 
swered simply.  I 

Cranston.  In  opening  tqe  hearings,  said 
such  conditions  existed  at  other  VA  hospitals 
but  that  the  testimony  waJ  Intended  merely 
to  "focus  on  one.  quite  typical  VA  hospital 
and  Its  patient  care  situation." 

[From  the  Washlgton  (D.d.).  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  39.   19^] 
VmaiNS  HosprraLS  Awaonm  in  Txstikont 

BT    Two    DOCTOBS 

(By  Judith  Randal) 
Tba  federal  government  la  risking  lawsuits 
beeause  the  care  in  many  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospitals  is  not  as  good  as  what 
typical  community  Instltotlons  offer,  two 
young  doctors  have  told  the  Senate. 


In  testimony  yesterday  before  the  Senate 
sutxconunlttee  on  veterans  affairs,  Drs.  Bern- 
hard  A.  Vottarl  and  J.  Oary  Davidson  told 
of  VA  hospital  wards  where  there  Is  only  one 
nurse  for  40  patients  during  the  day  and 
130  patients  at  night. 

They  also  charged  that  some  VA  facilities 
are  so  filthy  that  the  me^na  "for  preventing 
the  spread  of  Infection  can  best  be  described 
as  medieval." 

Vottarl  and  Davidson  said  they  were  de- 
scribing the  situation  at  the  Wadsworth  VA 
hoepit.'tl  In  Los  Angeles.  But  subcommittee 
chairman  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf.,  said  that 
conditions  are  comparable  in  VA  hospitals  In 
such  cities  as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Mi- 
ami, and  Boston. 

At  Wadsworth,  the  young  doctors  said, 
much  of  the  hospital  has  not  been  thorough- 
ly cleaned  In  at  least  three  years  and  the 
physician  In  charge  of  the  orthopedic  serv- 
ice mops  the  floor  of  the  room  where  casts 
are  applied. 

When  surgeons  recently  sought  to  use  the 
operating  room  at  night  for  an  emergency, 
they  found  the  water  turned  off  and  X-ray 
equipment  that  would  not  work. 

In  one  Instance.  Vottarl  said,  a  mother 
visiting  her  Vietnam  veteran  son  was  able  to 
save  him  from  drowning  In  his  own  secre- 
Uons  after  his  illness  had  necessitated  a 
tracheotomy  (opening  in  the  windpipe). 
Otherwise,  he  surely  would  have  died,  as 
have  several  others,  because  of  the  personnel 
shortage,  Vottarl  said. 

VA  Administrator  Donald  E.  Johnson  today 
called  the  charges  totally  Irresponsible  and 
untrue. 

Johnson  said  that  Dr.  Charles  F.  Modlca, 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  hospital,  had  as- 
sured him  that  the  ratio  of  doctors  and 
nurses  to  patients  Is  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Modlca  said  he  had  never  received  a  re- 
port of  deaths  such  as  described  by  the  two 
young  physicians. 

Vottarl  and  Davidson  presented  notarized 
statements  from  other  Wadsworth  physicians 
attesting  to  needless  deaths  and  pictures  of 
the  hospital  showing  dirty  dishes  and  bed- 
pans stacked  together  on  food  trays  and 
washrooms  doubling  as  storage  closets. 

Votarl  and  Davidson  said  the  staff  would 
be  fully  capable  of  providing  first  class  care 
If  the  government  would  give  them  the 
wherewithal. 

They  were  asked  If  the  $60  million  In- 
crease In  the  VA  hospital  budget  sought  by 
the  Nixon  administration  for  fiscal  1971 
would  alleviate  the  situation.  They  said  most 
of  the  rise  would  be  eaten  by  pay  Increases 
and  would  not  be  available  for  improving 
patient  care. 

Johnson  said  today  that  the  Los  Angeles 
hospital  received  a  primary  fund  allocation 
for  this  fiscal  year  of  $43,743,549,  $3,357,000 
more  than  the  previous  year's  allotment.  He 
quoted  Modlca  as  saying  that  lack  of  money 
had  never  been  a  barrier  to  hiring  physicians 
and  nurses. 


[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post. 
Dec.  17,  19«91 

VlKTHAM     VrmtAN     SCORZS     VA     Dklats 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

It  took  only  46  minutes  for  an  evacuation 
helicopter  to  fly  Max  Cleland  from  Khesanh, 
where  be  lost  both  his  legs  and  his  right  arm 
In  an  accidental  grenade  explosion,  to  a 
hospital  in  Vietnam  where  three  surgeons 
treated  him  imntedlately. 

Then  it  took  him  18  months  to  persuade 
doctors  at  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital here  to  fit  him  with  artificial  legs  be- 
cause they  thought  be  would  never  walk 
again.  Cleland  told  a  Senate  subconunlttee 
yesterday. 

Cleland.  37,  who  won  a  Silver  Star  for 
gallantry  In  Vietnam,  walked  Into  the  hear- 
ing room  on  his  new  legs. 


"There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  my 
rehabilitation  time  could  have  been  cut  in 
half.  To  me  there  was  nothing  so  special 
in  my  being  a  triple  amputee.  I  alwa>-s  as- 
sumed I  would  make  It,"  he  said. 

"Unfortunately,  I  did  not  find  that  the  up- 
to-date,  rapidly  applied  medical  techniques 
used  In  saving  men  on  the  battlefield  had 
their  counterparts  In  my  rehabilitation." 

Cleland,  a  former  army  captain  who  served 
with  the  Plrst  Cavalry  Division  In  Vietnam, 
charged  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
uses  World  War  II  and  Korean  War  methods 
to  rehabilitate  Vietnam  vetereins. 

"The  Vietnam  veteran  is  aggressive,  highly 
motivated  and  young.  He  Is  not  an  average 
patient  In  any  sense,"  said  Cleland,  who  once 
worked  as  a  Congressman's  aide  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

"We  don't  send  out  emotional  pansles  to 
Vietnam.  We  expect  the  best  treatment  and 
every  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It's  a  bit  dis- 
couraging when  we  don't  get  it." 

He  said  he  got  his  legs  only  after  learning 
that  the  VA  center  in  New  York  was  more 
responsive  than  the  hospital  here,  where  re- 
habilitation activities  con&lsted  of  carving 
chess  sets  or  making  boxes. 

What  he  really  wanted.  Cleland  said,  was 
to  learn  how  to  drive  a  car  specially  equip- 
ped with  hand  controls — which  he  now  does. 
He  also  complained  that  the  VA  dldnt 
guide  him  to  the  best  hospital,  didn't  get 
him  a  wheelchair  of  his  own  for  a  year  and 
kept  him  without  pay  for  two  months  after 
he  left  the  Army. 

"More  effort  has  to  be  made,  especially  by 
the  VA,  to  Insure  that  the  small  but  select 
minority  of  Vietnam  returnees  in  VA  hos- 
pitals have  adequate  social,  recreational  and 
psychological  activities  to  help  them  in  re- 
adjusting to  American  life,"  he  said. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  crippling 
wounds.  Cleland  said,  "Is  the  added  psycho- 
logical weight  that  It  may  not  have  been 
worth  It;  that  the  war  may  have  been  a 
cruel  hoax,  an  American  tragedy,  that  left  a 
small  minority  of  young  American  males 
holding  the  bag." 

Earlier  at  the  hearing  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  veterans'  affairs,  Peter  L. 
Lassen  charged  that  the  VA  Is  "letting 
down — or  giving  up"  on  crippled  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Lassen,  30,  who  lost  the  use  of  both  legs 
In  Vietnam,  is  executive  director  of  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America. 

He  said  that  VA  rehabilitation  for  para- 
plegic veterans  has  fallen  down  and  that 
they  are  often  forced  to  undergo  questionable 
surgical  procedures. 

[From  the  Sunday  Oregonlan,  Dec.  38,  1940] 

DocTOKs  Chasce  Cakx  in  VA  HOSPITAla 
Hampered  bt   Lack   or  Punds 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Washincton. — A  doctor  who  specializes  in 
the  care  of  paraplegics  says  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration treated  patients  paralyzed  by 
spinal  cord  injuries  better  In  1946  than  it 
does  now. 

In  Miami,  young  doctors  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital charge  that  veterans  suffer  a  "tragic 
lack  of  care"  there  because  the  hospital  is 
"grossly  understaffed." 

Psychiatric  services  at  many  VA  hospitals, 
once  considered  very  good,  "have  t>een  fall- 
ing steadily  behind  what  Is  available  else- 
where in  the  community,"  says  Dr.  uotils 
Jolyon  West,  chairman  of  the  Department  cd 
Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Califomla  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  VA  consultant. 

These  statements  refiect  a  growing  con- 
cern In  Congress,  veterans'  organizations  and 
among  doctors  that  the  nation's  IM  VA 
hospitals  are  so  underfinanced  that  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  will  begin  slipping  vwy 
shortly — if  the  slide  has  not  already  started. 

"I  don't  think  we  could  last  over  a  year" 
as  a  top-quality  hospital  without  more  money 
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for  staff  and  innovative  new  medical  pro- 
grams, says  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Klippen,  director 
of  the  VA  hospital  in  Minneapolis,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country. 

"There  Is  real  danger  that  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  are  about  to  see  veterans' 
hxjspltals  revert  to  the  mediocre  status  of 
the  1930s  and  the  1930s,  when  tired  phy- 
sicians and  political  Job  holders  provided  the 
oare  for  the  defenders  of  our  country,"  warns 
Dr.  Stewart  Wolf,  a  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

While  admitting  the  VA  hospitals  could 
use  more  money,  Donald  E.  Johnson,  the 
Nixon  appointee  who  heads  the  VA,  insists 
that  veterans  still  receive  top  quality  care — 
"care  second  to  none." 

"They  receive  good  care,  compassionate 
care  and  good  service.  The  doctors  and  nurses 
they  have  are  top  flight.  We  can  handle  the 
mission,"  says  Johnson. 

Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague,  D-Tex.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  dis- 
agrees. He  accuses  the  Nixon  administration 
of  reducing  the  medical  care  In  VA  hospitals 
"to  a  second  class  status."  He  asked  for  a 
meeting  vrith  President  Nixon  to  discuss  the 
VA  hospitals. 

BUDCrr    EXFUUNKD 

Interviews  and  congressional  testimony  In- 
dicate that  there  is  little  wrong  with  the 
VA  hospitals  that  more  money  wouldn't  cure. 
The  budget  for  VA  hospitals  Is  currently  $1.9 
billion. 

Dr.  Ernest  H.  J.  Bors,  who  is  about  to  re- 
tire as  head  of  the  spinal  oord  Injury  center 
at  the  VA  hospital  In  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
blames  lack  of  people  for  the  deterioration 
over  the  past  20  years  in  the  care  of  para- 
plegics. 

"We  don't  have  the  hands  to  do  the  Job," 
he  says.  "It  boils  down  to  a  matter  of  the 
budget." 

Dr.  Douglas  J.  Stewart,  a  second  year  resi- 
dent of  Miami's  VA  hospital,  says  staff  short- 
ages there  mean  that  patients  with  bleeding 
uclers  wait  hours  to  get  needed  blood  trans- 
fusions. 

"It's  a  risk,"  he  says.  "You  are  walking  a 
thin  line." 

He  also  says  that  expensive,  sophisticated 
llfesavlng  equipment  bought  for  the  year- 
old.  $32  million  hospital  sits  unused  because 
there  are  not  enough  trained  staff  members 
available.  Only  688  of  the  1,020  beds  in  the 
hospital  are  currently  open  for  use. 

But  Miami  Isn't  In  any  worse  shape  than 
other  VA  hospitals  scattered  arovmd  the 
coui^try.  It  has  about  1.66  staff  members  for 
each  patient — right  about  at  the  national 
average  for  VA  hospitals. 

This  comptures  to  the  average  of  2.72  em- 
ployes for  each  patient  In  the  nation's  com- 
munity hospitals  and  three  employes  per 
patient  In  university  and  teaching  hospitals. 

Rep.  Teague  wants  to  Increase  the  staff- 
patient  ratio  to  two-to-one.  This  means  add- 
ing 28.000  more  employes  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $240  mUllon. 

"If  we  had  a  two-to-one  ratio,  I  think  we 
could  compete  In  the  quality  of  medical  care 
with  any  hospital  In  the  area,  even  though 
they  have  three  or  four  employes  for  every 
patient,"  says  Dr.  R.  H.  Kaplan,  chief  of  staff 
at  the  VA  hospital  In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  VA  hospitals  have  been  hit  by  a  triple 
financial  crunch.  The  yearly  Increases  In 
their  budgets  haven't  kept  up  with  either 
the  nation's  inflationary  trend  or  the  ilslng 
cost  of  medical  care — which  leads  the  cost- 
of-living  Index. 

With  80  per  cent  of  the  budget  going  for 
salaries,  the  increases  have  barely  matched 
four  raises  that  Congress  has  voted  for  fed- 
eral workers,  says  Oliver  E.  Meadows,  the  staff 
director  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

VIETNAM  EITECT  ITGHT 

And,  with  the  cost  of  medical  care  In  the 
private  sector  rising  so  high,  more  and  more 


veterans  are  forced  to  go  to  VA  hospitals  be- 
cause they  can't  afford  to  get  treatment  on 
the  outside. 

Added  to  all  that,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion trimmed  the  budget  for  hospitals  by  $70 
million  this  year  as  part  of  Its  fight  against 
inflation. 

Congress,  however,  returned  half  of  that  to 
the  VA  and  indications  are  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  allow  that  money  to  be 
spent.  VA  officials  are  counting  on  that 
money  to  open  $20  million  in  unused  facili- 
ties in  hospitals  across  the  country. 

Stirprlslngly,  the  Vietnam  war  with  Its 
133,000  hospitalized  casualties  has  had  little 
effect  on  the  VA  hospitals. 

About  five  per  cent  of  the  VA's  800,000 
patients  last  year  were  Vietnam  veterazu. 
The  number  is  growing,  though;  this  year  the 
VA  expects  to  treat  more  than  60,000  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Many  of  the  Vietnam  wotinded  never  get 
to  VA  hospitals.  They  are  treated  and  dis- 
charged directly  from  military  hospitals. 
When  casualties  are  high,  however,  the  mili- 
tary moves  patients  out  to  the  VA  In  order  to 
open  beds  for  newly  wounded  servicemen. 

The  Vietnam  veterans  are  causing  a  special 
problem  for  the  VA.  They  are  young.  Im- 
patient and  demand  speedy  treatment.  Capt. 
Max  Cleland,  a  Sliver  Star  winner  who  lost 
his  right  arm  and  both  legs  In  Vietnam,  com- 
plamed  that  It  took  him  twice  as  long  as  It 
should  have  to  get  artificial  limbs. 

Dr.  Bors  notes  that  paraplegics  from  Viet- 
nam are  rehabilitated  In  about  half  the  time 
of  his  other  patients. 

WAK   MOST   CRTPPUNO 

This  Is  important  because,  as  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston,  D-Callf.,  points  out,  Vietnam  Is 
the  most  crippling  war  America  has  fought. 

Testimony  before  Cranston's  Senate  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Sub-Committee  shows  that 
servicemen  are  being  crippled  in  Vietnam 
at  twice  the  rate  of  the  Korean  war  and  three 
times  the  rate  of  World  War  n. 

Started  after  World  War  I  to  care  for  the 
war  wounds  of  veterans,  the  VA  hospitals' 
mission  has  gradually  been  Increased  until 
today  only  one-third  of  their  patients  suffer 
from  service  connected  aliments. 

Any  veteran  can  be  admitted  to  a  VA 
hospital  if  he  cannot  afford  medical  care 
elsewhere — with  the  highest  priority  going 
to  service-connected  cases. 

The  VA  hospitals  also  play  a  large  part  In 
medical  research  and  training.  More  than  90 
of  the  hospitals  are  affiliated  with  medical 
schools  and  half  the  doctors  In  the  country 
received  some  part  of  their  training  in  VA 
hospitals. 

All  this,  the  experts  say,  requires  money. 

Johnson,  the  VA  administrator,  sa3r8  that  It 
^pears  as  If  the  veterans'  hospitals  will  re- 
ceive a  hefty  Increase  in  the  1971  budget, 
ctirrently  In  preparation. 

"If  the  funds  are  low,  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  goes  down,"  says  Dr.  Kaplan  of 
Washington's  VA  hospital.  "That  affects  re- 
cruitment. It's  a  Tldous  cycle." 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Qrgeonlan.  Dec.  28,  19<181 

Speest  Evacuation  Peoceoitres  Mean  M<»e 

Badlt   Wottnded   SoLoms   Live 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Washington. — On  Oct.  31.  Pfc.  Ronnie 
Boggress  was  leading  a  squad  down  a  trail 
near  Song  Be  In  the  Cambodian  border  re- 
gion of  South  Vietnam  when  he  walked  into 
a  murderous  crossfire  from  enemy  troops 
hidden  In  ambush  positions  on  either  side. 
His  left  leg  was  blown  away,  bis  left  arm 
was  shattered  and  a  bullet  tore  away  a  large 
chunk  of  his  left  shoulder. 

In  an  earlier  war,  this  30-year-old  soldier 
wotild  probably  have  died  on  the  spot.  Thanks 
to  the  helicopter  and  to  intensive  battlefield 
medicine  and  to  the  Army's  evacuation  pro- 
cedures, he  oould  grin  back  at  a  visitor  last 


week  from  amid  the  holiday  decorations  of 
Ward  84  of  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital. 

The  nation  is  very  conscious  of  the  40  .(XX) 
Americans  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  since 
the  decade  began,  but  the  fate  of  the  badly- 
wounded  survivors  has  received  less  atten- 
tion. Lately  a  Senate  subcommittee  headed 
by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf.,  has  been 
digging  into  the  story,  and  what  It  has  been 
finding  is  not  calculated  to  fill  anyone  with 
cheer  at  this  or  any  other  season. 

KANT  ua.  WOUNDED 

More  than  380,000  men — a  quarter  of  a 
mUllon — ^have  been  wounded  In  Vietnam, 
about  half  of  them  badly  enough  to  require 
hospitalization.  A  substantial  number  of 
these— precisely  how  many  Is  yet  \indls- 
closed — have  been  very  severely  wounded. 

According  to  Sen.  Cranston,  the  fighting 
In  Vietnam  Is  producing  total  disability  cases 
at  a  rate  nearly  double  that  of  the  Korean 
War  and  almost  triple  that  of  World  War  IL 
Out  of  every  100  veterans  receiving  compen- 
sation for  wounds  received  In  action  in  Viet- 
nam, Cranston  says,  some  13.4  per  cent  are 
totally  disabled — compared  to  6.7  per  cent 
during  the  Korean  War  and  4.4  per  cent  in 
World  War  n. 

An  Army  study  of  1,000  men  separated 
from  the  service  for  disability  because  of 
Vietnam  wounds  disclosed  that  38  per  cent 
were  amputees,  25  per  cent  suffer  from  paral- 
ysis of  extremities,  and  14  per  cent  suffer 
from  what  la  termed  "Impairment  of  sense 
organs."  These  are  much  higher  percentages 
than  In  previous  wars.  A  witness  from  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  told  the 
Cranston  subcommittee  that  the  rate  of 
blindness  from  the  Vietnam  War  la  triple 
that  of  World  War  H. 

TEKATMENT  TXnKt.I.ENT 

Like  Pfc.  Boggess,  many  of  these  men  have 
received  superb  medical  treatment  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  excellent  medical  treat- 
ment In  an  Army  hospital  such  as  Walter 
Reed  when  they  have  been  evacuated  to  the 
U£.A.  In  the  military  hospitals,  they  are  Im- 
portant people — men  from  the  front — ^but 
ultimately  they  are  reassigned  to  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  hospitals  for  long-term 
treatment,  and  that  Is  where  the  difficulty 
begins. 

The  VA  hospital  system  is  geared  to  the 
older  veterans  of  earlier  wars,  and  It  is 
greatly  overburdened  by  a  failure  to  grow 
with  a  growing  challenge.  Because  of  con- 
gressional action,  the  VA  was  forced  In  1968 
to  reduce  Its  personnel  back  to  the  1966  level, 
when  the  Vietnam  casualties  were  Just  be- 
ginning to  arrive  In  large  numbers.  After 
the  congressional  cutback  was  lifted,  the 
Nixon  administration  continued  the  ceiling 
as  pcut  of  Its  battle  against  inflation. 

The  result,  according  to  the  Senate  testi- 
mony. Is  that  the  VA  is  overworked,  under- 
staffed and  to  a  considerable  degree  behind 
the  times.  The  wounded  veteran  ctf  Vietnam 
oombat  goes  from  a  helicopter-Jet  plane  era 
of  medicine  in  the  war  zone  to  a  Model-T 
era  In  the  VA  hospitals. 

Dr.  Louis  J.  West,  a  member  of  VA's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  psychlatzy, 
testified  that  many  mental  patients  are  be- 
ing kept  tranqulllzed  In  "chemical  coooons" 
In  VA  hospitals  because  of  Insufficient  pro- 
fessional staff  to  deal  with  the  real  prob- 
lems. Other  witnesses  described  obsolete 
equipment  and  outdated  procedures  facing 
Vietnam  veterans  and  others  in  VA  hospitals. 

The  tragic  history  of  the  Vietnam  War  has 
been  that  the  nation  was  willing  to  wage  It, 
but  not  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  case  of  wounded 
veterans,  this  is  particularly  tragic  and  inde- 
fensible. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  ot  the  war,  surely  the  men  who  are 
sent  to  fight  are  entitled  to  the  best  medical 
care  and  the  best  chance  for  complete  recov- 
ery and  rehabilitation. 
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Mr.  HECHLER  of  Wes  t  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  proud  i  o  support  this 
amendment  to  add  $23  mi  lion  for  much- 
needed  medical  care  for  >  »ur  veterans  in 
the  hospitals  throughoqt  the  Nation. 
Likewise,  I  was  proud  ant  honored  to  be 
present,  to  speak,  and  voqe  for  the  funds 
which  the  House  added  last  week  when 
we  passed  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  with  $7  million  a1  wve  the  Piesi- 
dents  budget  to  serve  th ;  same  purpose 
In  the  period  between  n^w  and  July  1, 
1970. 

Actually,  $25  million  i^ 
take  care  of  the  additioma  needs  of  vet- 
erans during  the  fiscal  yisar  1971.  When 
I  came  to  the  floor  today.  I  was  hoping 
that  the  committee  would  accept  a  $30 
million  increase,  but  Ian  pleased  that 
there  is  agreement  on  th<  great  need  for 
a  substantial  increase  in 
tlon  for  veterans'  hospital  s. 


NEEDS  OF  WEST   VIRGINLl   HOSPITALS 


the  appropria- 


I  have  talked  this  quea  tion  over  many 
times  with  the  able  chain  tian  of  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee, 
Olin  TEActn:,  of  Texas,  w  ith  whom  I  am 
honored  to  serve  on  the  louse  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and 
"Tiger"  Teaguk  and  I  recently  completed 
a  videotape  for  use  in  We3t  Virginia,  dur- 
ing which  we  reviewed  t^e  needs  of  the 
four  veterans'  hospitals  Irl  West  Virginia. 
These  hospitals  are  locatjed  at  Hunting- 
ton, Clarksburg.  Martinsburg,  and  Beck- 
ley,  and  they  will  all  beniflt,  not  only  by 
the  amendment  we  are  considering  today, 
but  also  by  the  additlonallamount  appro- 
priated just  last  week  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill.       | 

STAJT   RATIOS    OF    VA    HOSPTTALS 

Chairman  Teactte  has  quite  properly 
pointed  out  that  whereas  university  hos- 
pitals have  a  staff  ratio  of  over  three 
employees  for  each  patiept,  and  general 
medical  community  hospitals  and  State 
and  local  government  hoppitals  have  an 
average  staff  ratio  of  2.7t  employees  for 
each  patient,  the  staff  rajtio  in  veterans' 
hospitals  is  only  1.5  staff  fbr  each  patient. 
At  Beckley,  the  staff  rapo  is  1.55  em- 
ployees per  patient;  at  l^u^^^iiston,  1.5, 
and  at  Martinsburg,  1.3  4  J  At  Clarksburg, 
In  order  to  achieve  the]  optimum  staff 
ratio  of  two  employees  iper  patient,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  78  full-time 
permanent  positions  at  aa  annual  cost  of 
$699,000.  1 

AU  in  all,  the  VA  hoApltels  In  West 
Virginia  are  approzimatdy  765  positions 
short  of  needed  staff.  T^ese  additional 
positions  would  cost  about  $6.7  million 
annuaUy.  I  have  obtained  the  following 
figures  indicating  that  thje  following  im- 
funded  urgent  or  critical  Items  of  equip- 
ment or  maintenance  and  repairs  are 
seriously  affecting  the  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion and  a  proper  level  of 


Hvintlngton 
Clarksburg  . 
BecUey 


ToUl 


In  February  1970,  the 
hospital  directors  reported 
erans'  Affairs  Committe< 
mately   $244,000   had   b^n 
apply  against  the  $1.2 
flciency  reported  to  th« 
December  1969. 


patient  care: 

...  $145,342 
...  34,837 
.„  150,215 


330,294 


West  Virginia 
to  the  Vet- 
that  approxi- 
received  to 
niillion  fund  de- 
committee  in 


BECKUEY    VA   HOSPITAL 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Butler,  director  of  the 
Beckley  VA  hospital  reported  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  in  December 
1969,  that  he  was  approximately  8132,000 
short  of  personnel  funds  and  $14,500 
short  of  other  hospital  operating  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Beckley  director 
also  advised  the  committee  of  a  deficiency 
approximating  $88,000  for  maintenance 
and  repair  projects  and  equipment  acqui- 
sitions because  these  fimds  were  being 
diverted  to  pay  employees  salaries  during 
the  1970  fiscal  year.  The  Beckley  hospi- 
tal director  also  advised  the  committee 
that  funds  for  the  community  nursing 
home  care  program  were  deficient  by  al- 
most $11,000.  Despite  the  additional 
funding  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  divert 
practically  all  of  the  1970  maintenance 
and  repair  funds  and  equipment  funds 
in  order  to  pay  salaries  at  the  Beckley 
hospital. 

The  staflBng  ratio  at  Beckley  is  1.55 
employees  to  each  patient.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  ratio  of  two  employees  per 
patient,  approximately  122  additional 
fuU-time  permanent  positions  would  be 
needed  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $1  mil- 
lion. The  hospital  director  reported  that 
all  but  seven  of  these  positions  could  be 
filled  at  the  present  time  if  funds  were 
made  available  by  VA  Central  OfQce. 

CLARKSBUBG    VA    HOSPITAI, 

After  receiving  $32,000  in  additional 
funds — $25,000  for  staff  and  $7,000  for 
commimity  nursing  care — Hospital  Di- 
rector Joseph  C.  Mackney  at  Clarksburg, 
stated: 

The  $25,000  to  sustain  current  year  em- 
ployment la  totally  Inadequate.  In  Decem- 
ber 1969,  the  hospital  director  had  projected 
a  funding  deficiency  for  salaries  of  approxi- 
mately $147,500.  The  remaining  additional 
funding  of  $7,000  was  earmarked  for  the 
comniunlty  nursing  home  care  program 
which  provides  nursing  care  In  private  nurs- 
ing homes  at  VA  expense  for  veterans  who 
have  received  maximum  hospital  care  and 
who  now  need  less  ezpensive  care  in  nursing 
homes.  In  December  1969  the  Clarksburg 
hospital  director  advised  the  Committee  that 
he  WEis  almoet  $99,000  short  of  funds  for 
other  hospital  operating  expenses  which  in- 
cluded such  items  as  drugs,  me<llcal  and 
chemical  supplies,  dental  supplies,  blood  and 
blood  products,  and  prosthetics  such  as  arti- 
ficial limbs,  eyes  and  other  sensory  aids 
needed  for  seriously  disabled  veterans.  To 
make  up  for  this  deficit  it  will  be  necessary 
to  divert  approximately  $50,000  from  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  and  repair  funds  dur- 
ing FY  1970.  In  commenting  on  the  receipt 
of  additional  funding  for  FY  1970.  the  hospi- 
tal director  said,  "We  are  still  faced  with  the 
minimum  deficit  in  the  4th  quarter  of  FY 
1970  of  $31,900.  As  yet  we  have  not  deter- 
mined what  we  can  do  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion." 

HUNxmCTOW   VA    HOSPITAL 

After  receiving  $132,250  in  additional 
fiscal  year  1970  funds  from  VA  Central 
Office.  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Powell,  director  of 
the  Huntington  hospital,  reported  that  he 
was  stin  short  of  personnel  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $270,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
He  indicated  that  in  order  to  partially 
make  up  for  this  deficit  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  divert  more  than  $103,000 
in  equipment  and  maintenance  and  re- 
pair funds  in  order  to  pay  onduty  per- 
sonnel salaries,  and  the  balance  of  the 
deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  not  filling 
vacant  {>ositions  requiring  the  hospital  to 


operate  at  any  employment  level  below 
fiscal  year  1969  even  though  there  had 
been  an  Increased  workload.  The  hospital 
director  also  advised  the  committee  that 
$10,000  in  additional  funding  had  been 
received  to  apply  toward  a  $72,000  defi- 
ciency in  the  community  nursing  home 
care  program  and  $12,250  had  been  re- 
ceived to  apply  against  a  $74,000  esti- 
mated dental  care  deficiency  mostly  for 
Vietnam  veterans. 

In  commenting  on  the  additional  fiuid- 
ing  Dr.  Powell  stated: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  total  amount  al- 
located this  hospital  for  FY  70  In  its  Target 
Allowance,  plus  the  additional  allotment  of 
$110,000  received  on  January  27,  1970.  will 
only  enable  us  to  provide  oiu-  patients  with 
minimal  essential  requirements.  Additional 
funds  and  celling  are  urgently  required  to 
improve  our  stafllng,  particularly  in  direct 
patient  care  areas  (i.e.  nurses,  nursing  assist- 
ants, physicians,  etc.)  in  order  to  provide 
our  patients  with  the  care  and  treatment  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Because  of  inade- 
quate financial  support  In  the  past,  this  hos- 
pital has  been  unable  to  accomplish  required 
essential  maintenance  and  repair  of  build- 
ings, grounds  and  other  facilities.  As  a  result, 
the  physical  plant  has  deteriorated  nuurkedly 
during  the  past  few  years.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  ( because  of  budg- 
etary restrictions)  to  purchase  sorely 
needed  additional  equipment  or  to  replace 
equipment  that  has  become  obsolete  or  com- 
pletely worn  out  years  beyond  its  normal  life 
expectancy. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  optimum  ratio 
of  two  employees  per  patient,  approxi- 
mately 75  additional  full-time  permanent 
positions  would  be  needed  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  $642,000. 

M.^ET^NSBc^to  va  HOSPrrAL 

At  Martinsburg,  Hospital  Director  Hal 
Jaffrey  reported  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  Etecember  1969  a  defi- 
ciency of  $52,500  to  pay  salaries  for  hos- 
pital personnel  during  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  a  shortage  of  community  nursing 
home  care  funds  of  approximately  $21,- 
000.  On  February  30,  the  hospital  direc- 
tor advised  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  $32,472  in  additional  fiscal 
year  1970  funding  had  been  received  by 
the  Martinsburg  hospital  for  the  com- 
munity nursing  home  program.  In  order 
to  make  up  the  $52,000  salary  deficiency 
a  number  of  vacant  positions  will  not  be 
filled  during  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  optimum  ratio 
of  two  employees  per  patient,  approxi- 
mately 490  additional  full-time  perma- 
nent positions  would  be  needed  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $4.3  million.  According  to 
Hospital  Director  Jaffrey  all  of  these 
positions  are  recruitable  at  present  sal- 
ary scales  at  Martinsburg  if  funds  were 
made  available  by  VA  Central  Office. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations 
have  been  helpful  in  calling  attention  to 
the  need  for  additional  veterans  hospital 
funds,  including  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  the  State 
Veterans  Bureau.  I  wish  to  particularly 
congratulate  the  State  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  William 
Smallridge,  of  Himtington,  for  his  role 
in  highlighting  the  need  for  strengthen- 
ing and  Improving  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans. Certainly  those  who  have  borne 
the  burden  of  battle  deserve  nothing  but 
the  best,  and  I  intend  to  keep  on  striv- 
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ing  to  make  sure  that  West  Virginia's 
veterans  who  have  served  their  coimtry 
nobly  are  not  shortchanged  in  needed 
medical  care  in  our  veterans  hospitals. 

Mr.  FREJy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ev- 
iNs) .  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  $25 
million  proposed  by  the  amendment  is 
urgently  needed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  system.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  and  medical  program 
has  encountered  some  acute  problems  in 
attempting  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  pro- 
vide the  best  in  medical  care  for  every 
eligible  veteran.  President  Nixon  took 
note  of  these  problems  on  April  2,  1970, 
when  he  recommended  an  additional  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Past  deci- 
sions, such  as  a  1968  law  which  required 
the  VA  to  reduce  its  staff  to  the  mid- 1966 
level,  have  seriously  impaired  the  VA 
hospital  system's  ability  to  provide  a  full 
range  of  services  for  the  care  of  sick  and 
disabled  veterans.  Several  thousand 
workers  in  all  categories  of  health  serv- 
ices were  cut  from  the  payrolls  by  this 
law,  at  a  time  when  VA  requirements  for 
this  type  of  personnel  were  growing 
steadily.  Even  more  health  services  per- 
sonnel will  be  needed  in  the  immediate 
future  to  care  for  the  increasing  number 
of  veterans  from  the  Vietnam  conflict 
who  need  medical  care.  As  the  President 
pointed  out,  the  annual  rate  of  separa- 
tions has  increased  from  531,000  in  1965 
to  958,000  last  year  and  this  rate  will 
climb  well  above  1  million  this  year  and 
next. 

Currently  7  percent  of  the  patients  in 
VA  hospitals  and  9  percent  of  the  VA 
outpatient  treatment  cases  are  Vietnam 
veterans.  These  percentages  will  rise. 
Also,  all  Vietnam  era  veterans  are  en- 
titled to  dental  care  in  the  year  following 
their  separation  from  service. 

This  amendment  would  provide  funds 
In  the  critical  areas  of  hospital  person- 
nel, equipment,  and  dental  care.  I 
strongly  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  finds  itself 
today  in  the  inenvlable  situation  of  hav- 
ing a  ntunber  of  expensive  pieces  of 
equipment  of  the  life  saving  variety,  or 
at  least  life  prolonging,  which  stand  idle 
because  funds  have  had  to  be  diverted 
for  other  more  pressing  needs.  If  there 
were  no  other  shortages  involved  in  the 
VA  medical  system  this  alone  would  war- 
rant the  support  which  I  intend  to  give 
to  the  action  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Teague,  in  asking 
that  $30  million  be  added  to  this  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  my 
own  State  that  funds  for  maintenance 
of  equipment  and  maintenance  of  facili- 
ties has  been  diverted  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  create  a  serious  problem  and  every 
penny  additional  that  we  can  vote  for 
medical  care  is  going  to  correct  some 
of  these  deplorable  conditions  and  to  pro- 
vide a  higher  standard  of  care  than  the 
veterans  today  receive. 

Admittedly,  there  Is  a  great  shortage 
of  professional  smd  paramedical  person- 
nel in  the  country  today.  This  is  attested 


by  the  fact  that  in  1971  we  will  graduate 
only  8,500  physicians — only  400  more 
than  the  previous  year.  We  will  only 
have  54,000  nurses  graduating  to  meet  a 
shortage  which  is  estimated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  200,000  if  not  more. 

Salaries  of  professional  personnel  and 
paramedical  personnel  in  hospitals  has 
increased  so  much  that  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  on  this  fioor  today  needs  to  have 
the  point  emphasized  but  these  increases 
carry  over  into  the  public  sector  and  can- 
not be  ignored  if  the  Congress  is  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  in  providing  medical 
care  which  use  to  be  described  as  second 
to  none  for  our  veterans.  The  pacemaker 
heart  operation  was  largely  developed 
imder  VA  auspices.  The  fact  that  we  have 
a  declining  rate  in  the  disease  of  tuber- 
culosis is  also  due  to  activities  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  These  two  ex- 
amples, and  many  more  which  could  be 
added,  have  benefited  all  mankind  and 
not  Just  the  veterans  who  fought  in  one 
of  America's  wars.  But  all  of  these  de- 
velopments cost  money  and  they  cost  in- 
creasing amounts,  and  we  have  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  here  today  by  voting 
adequate  funds  for  this  agency. 

One  of  the  life  saving  programs  which 
is  in  great  demand  and  use  throughout 
the  United  States  is  the  so-called  kid- 
ney machine,  more  properly  known  as 
the  hemodialysis  program.  The  Vetersms' 
Administration's  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  has  more  units  operat- 
ing than  any  other  system  in  the  coun- 
try. Yet  this  is  a  very  expensive  treat- 
ment, sometimes  running  as  high  as 
$8,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  Personnel  serv- 
ice for  this  one  program  for  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year  amounted  to  over  $1 
million  and  yet,  I  am  sure,  that  any  of  us 
who  had  a  loved  one  who  needed  this 
sort  of  care  would  think  whatever  the 
cost  involved  would  have  to  be  met. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  do  this  to  the 
tune  of  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year  are  a 
very  limited  and  fortunate  group  of  peo- 
ple. This  is  just  one  example  of  why  we 
should  support  this  amendment  today, 
and  which  should  have  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  in  re- 
cent weeks  made  a  State-by-State  survey, 
station-by-station,  of  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements and  general  condition  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
medical  program.  Each  of  the  166  sta- 
tions has  been  surveyed  in  depth  as  to 
their  needs  and  requirements.  If  we  are 
to  provide  something  above  a  minimum 
type  of  care  to  which  the  veterans  of  this 
coimtry  are  entitled  we  must  provide 
adequate  fimding. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  In- 
dividual on  the  fioor  today,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  expertise  and  knowledge 
of  some  of  our  distinguished  coUeagues, 
who  has  as  much  detailed  information, 
who  has  visited  personally  as  many  hos- 
pitals, who  has  had  as  much  personal 
experience  in  service  hospitals,  as  has 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  record 
shows  that  since  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  became  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  he  has  been  in 


the  forefront  of  enacting;  constructive 
and  responsible  legislation  and  has  never 
lent  his  support  to  any  request  for  funds 
or  other  programs  which  could  not  be 
fully  documented  and  supported  by  facts. 
His  request  today  for  an  increase  of  $30 
million  in  the  medical  care  budget  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Is  in  my  judg- 
ment a  minimum,  but  unless  we  do  at 
least  this  much  we  are,  I  am  sure,  in  for 
serious  trouble  in  the  VA  hospital  field. 
All  the  veterans  organizations  are  sup- 
porting this  minimum  request  and  well 
they  should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  originally  request- 
ed for  this  fiscal  year  which  begins  next 
July  1,  $1,828,243,000.  The  President  first 
requested  $1,702,200,000,  and  later  re- 
quested a  supplemental  amount  of  $50 
million  to  make  a  total  budget  request  of 
$1,752,200,000.  As  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, this  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  increase  the  budget 
amount  by  $30  million,  and  I  know  from 
my  own  investigation  that  this  is  fully 
warranted.  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
may  have  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  my 
strongest  support  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagxte) 
who  is  seeking  to  increase  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  medical  care  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  by  $30  million.  I  must 
say  that  I  think  the  gentleman  is  being  a 
bit  on  the  conservative  side.  I  see  stories 
in  the  paper  about  hospital  experi- 
ences costing  over  a  4-year  period  of 
$57,000  for  the  treatment  of  one  child 
and  estimates  of  future  hospital  costs 
running  as  high  as  $1,000  a  day.  I  hope 
that  we  are  not  playing  the  game  with 
regsird  to  our  veterans  of  too  little  and 
too  late.  We  recently  dealt  with  a  case 
where  a  yoimg  man  was  pa3ring  $350  a 
day  for  intensive  care  after  an  accident. 

The  latest  per  diem  cost  in  VA  hospi- 
tals on  an  overall  average  is  $38.59.  This 
involves  care  in  both  general  hospitals 
and  neuropsychiatric  hospitals,  and  In- 
cludes the  services  of  physicians.  Care  in 
community  hospitals  far  exceeds  tiiat 
rate  today  for  room  and  board  alone.  I 
hope  that  Members  will  keep  these  facts 
in  mind  when  they  consider  the  need  for 
our  VA  hospitals. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  day  of 
widening  foreign  responsibilities  with  the 
casualties  we  have  already  sustained  in 
Vietnam,  we  cannot  afford  to  economize 
on  the  care  of  veterans  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  battle.  I  am  aware,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  present  budget  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
program  is  the  highest  in  its  history.  I 
am  also  aware,  from  studying  the  record, 
that  it  is  not  enough  in  this  day  of 
greatly  increased  medical  costs  of  higher 
salaries  for  professional  personnel,  para- 
medical technicians,  and  for  wage  board 
employees.  Medical  care  has  increased  at 
nearly  twice  the  rate  for  other  items 
which  make  up  the  cost  of  living.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1960  it  was  108.1;  in  1970  it  Is 
160.1.  Unfortunately  from  a  fiscal  stand- 
point we  have  to  nm  to  stand  still  in  the 
medical  field,  and  that  Is  why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  dutyboimd  to  support 
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Veterans'  Administration  las  not  been 
properly  funded  or  staffed  for  several 
years  and  I  support  completely  the 
amendment  which  Chairman  Teagui  has 
offered  which  would  add  $80  milUon  to 
the  medical  care  budget  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  the  balince  of  fiscal 
1970.  Practically  every  Vtterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  has  b^en  caught  in 
an  impossible  squeeze  between  higher 
medical  and  drug  costs  and  rising  work- 
loads without  receiving  flroportionally 
higher  funding  and  staffing  allocations. 
Throughout  the  VA  hospital  system  there 
Is  a  vast  need  for  more  personnel.  At  the 
end  of  Pebniary  of  this  ^ear.  the  VA 
medical  program  was  orierating  with 
fewer  full-time  permanent  iositions  than 
were  employed  on  June  30,  1966 — and 
yet,  their  medical  case  load  was  at  record 
heights.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  staling  ratios  in 
most  private  sector  generil  community 
hospitals  is  about  2.72  employees  for  each 
patient  while  the  Veteran^  Administra- 
tion has  a  ratio  of  only  1.5  Employees  for 
each  patient.  There  is  a  jgreat  deal  of 
dissension  growing  amona^  the  person- 
nel who  are  working  in  VA  hospitals — 
especialb'   the  nurses — w*o  are  vastly 
overworked.  Clerical  employees  are  also 
of  short  supply  because  of  oersonnel  ceil- 
ings and  fxmding  problems  and  many 
nurses  are  being  forced  to  do  clerical 
work  in  connection  with  oatient  charts, 
and  the  patients  the  nurse^  are  trained  to 
care  for  are  not  receiving  flhe  care  which 
they  need.  In  many  VA  hospitals  where 
they  have  ward  clerks,  tney  have  them 
for  only  the  day  shift.  In  the  evenings 
and  on  weekends  when  tqey  are  needed 
the  most — that  is  when  Imost  patients 
have  visitors — they  are  n^t  available  to 
help   direct   visitors   to   Datients.    Here 
again  the  task  falls  to  the  |iursing  service 
and  patients'  care  suffers!  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  many  dedicatied  nurses  who 
are  working  for  the  Vetetans'  Adminis- 
tration— it  is  the  lack  of  funds  to  prop- 
erly staff  the  hospitals.  I  ktiow  that  many 
hospital  directors  have  for  many  years 
been  using  their  equipment  and  main- 
tenance money  to  help  fimd  on-duty  staff 
personnel  and  the  result: has  been  that 
their  hospitals  have  not|  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  newtest  equipment 
required  to  provide  moderin  medical  care 
to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Chairman  Teagui's  amendment  will  help 
correct  this  situation  aid  when  it  is 
passed  it  means  that  the  VA  can  get 
started  right  away  with  .the  Job  rather 
than  waiting.  The  need  is  clear  and  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairinan.  I  support 
the  very  able  and  dlstingxiished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  add  $30  million  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  wre  appropria- 
tion for  1971.  As  a  member  of  the  Hos- 
pital Subcommittee,  I  hive  seen  ample 
evidence  from  the  infomiation  gathered 
as  a  result  of  the  4  nionth  long  in- 
vestigation ordered  by  Chairman  Teagui 
that  practically  all  of  th^  hospitals  have 
aerloujs  problems  because  they  have  been 


and  still  are  imderfxmded  and  under- 
staffed. I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  this  situation  exists  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Carolina.  As  I  pointed  out 
last  week  to  my  colleagues,  the  Charles- 
ton VA  hospital  has  an  mtensive  care 
unit  which  they  cannot  open  because  they 
do  not  have  the  funds  to  hire  the  staff 
for  it.  The  Columbia  hospital  Is  badly 
in  need  of  modernization  and  air  con- 
ditioning and  it  does  not  have  enough 
fimds  or  staff  to  render  a  proper  level 
of  patient  care  to  those  veterans  who 
are  either  hospitalized  there  or  who  re- 
ceive outpatient  care.  The  demands  for 
care  are  greater  because  we  are  getting 
about  1  million  new  veterans  each  year 
from  the  Vietnam  war.  The  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  is  higher  and  even  though  the 
budget  requested  this  year  is  higher  than 
last  year,  it  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
essential   medical   needs   of   America's 
veterans.  Accordingly,  I  support  Chair- 
man Teagtje's  sunendment  to  HM.  17548 
to  add  $30  million  to  the  medical  care 
budget  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  1971. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  EviNs)  in  support  of  the  committee 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

This  $8,960,528,000  appropriation  Is  the 
full  amoimt  requested  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  it  is  also  the  largest  appro- 
priation In  the  histoi-y  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration . 

While  requests  for  increased  appro- 
priations are  anathema  in  our  inflation- 
ary economy,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  our  economy  is  in 
part  due  to  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Recognizing  this,  I  believe  we 
should  also  be  prepared  to  care  ade- 
quately for  our  returning  veterans  and 
for  the  families  of  the  deceased  and 
disalded. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  facts  from  a  recent  report  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  my  Task  Force  on  Mili- 
tary and  Veterans'  Affairs  and  completed 
imder  the  able  guidance  of  its  chairman, 
Mr.  B.  A.  Nolan,  Jr. 

This  report  cited  the  serious  problems 
existmg  within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  and  hospital  program  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funding  and  person- 
nel limitations.  A  major  contributing 
factor  to  this  problem  was  the  person- 
nel celling  imposed  by  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditures  Control  Act  of  1968,  en- 
acted during  the  previous  administration 
which  forced  the  VA  to  cut  back  to  its 
June  1966  employment  level. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  VA 
hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  my  own 
district,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
problems  at  that  Institution  as  being 
symptomatic  of  the  deficiencies  existing 
throughout  the  165  hospitals  in  the 
VA  system. 

A  comparison  of  staffing  ratios  be- 
tween VA  hospitals  and  general  com- 
munity medical  facilities  in  illustrative  of 
the  inadequacies.  The  Washington  VA 
hoepital  has  a  staff  of  1.48  to  each  patient 
while  the  Washington  Hospital  Center, 
only  a  few  himdred  yards  down  the  street 
from  the  VA  hospital,  has  a  staff  of  3.3  to 


each  patient.  The  national  staffing  ratio 
average  in  general  medical  community 
and  State  and  local  government  hospi- 
tals is  2.72. 

To  staff  the  Washington  VA  hospital 
at  a  minimal  acceptable  ratio  of  2.0 
staff  to  each  patient,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  facility,  at  the  present 
time,  would  need  14  more  physicians,  94 
more  nurses  and  nursing  attendants,  16 
more  lab  and  pharmacy  personnel,  64 
more  medical  administrative  and  supply 
personnel,  three  more  social  workers,  two 
more  inhalation  therapists,  and  10  more 
maintenance  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  example 
which  is  symptomatic  of  the  whole  Vet- 
erans' Adnunistration  hospital  system.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  we  are  to  support 
the  President's  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  care  for  our 
returning  military  men.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  request  of 
the  administration  and  the  committee 
to  appropriate  the  fiUl  budget  request  of 
$8,960,528,000.  as  well  as  the  proposed 
amendment  which  would  authorize  an 
additional  $25  million  for  medical  care. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
support  H.R.  17548  as  amended  by  the  ad- 
dition of  $25  million  in  funds  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  my  privilege  back  about  the 
middle  of  April  this  year  to  visit  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  which 
is  situated  in  the  eastern  edge  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  and  in  our  congressional 
district.  I  was  in  company  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Hos- 
pital Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts).  We  spent  the  day 
with  the  director  of  that  hospital  and 
with  his  principal  assistant,  the  asso- 
ciate director,  inspecting  the  facility  and 
the  staff  of  that  hospital.  We  found  that 
they  did  not  have  access  to  enough  f  imd- 
ing  to  piu-chase  all  the  equipment  needed, 
nor  have  enough  funds  to  hire  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  health  personnel. 

Not  only  has  there  been  some  deteri- 
oration In  the  quality  of  care  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
Kansas  City,  but  also  in  the  nearby  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Kansas  line  where  oxir 
constituents  become  patients,  and  about 
which  we  are  knowledgeable. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  want  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  just  as  much  as 
possible.  Only  yesterday  I  supported  a 
motion  to  recommit  which  would  have 
cut  $25  mlDion  from  programs  exceeding 
the  President's  budget  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  appropriations.  I 
hope  I  have  never  been  regarded  as  a 
spender.  In  supporting  this  increase  to- 
day, I  cannot  regard  this  as  reckless 
spending.  Instead,  I  regard  this  as  simply 
the  faithful  discharge  of  a  commitment 
that  Americans  have  made  to  our  vet- 
erans, that  they  have  access  to  hospital 
and  medical  care  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  TiAom) .  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  comprehensive 
investigation  which  he  has  initiated  into 
the  needs  of  the  Veterans*  Admlnlstra- 
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tion  medical  program.  More  funds  would 
be  justified  than  just  the  $25  mlUion  be- 
cause of  the  steady  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  care  in  many  of  our  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  due  largely  to 
inadequate  staffing.  This  addition  is  not 
extravagant  or  wasteful  spending.  Every 
penny  of  it  is  needed  cmd  more,  too.  It 
is  not  extravagant  because  all  of  it  will 
be  used  to  purchase  needed  equipment 
and  more  adequate  staffing.  Then,  who 
can  say  any  money  spent  for  high  qual- 
ity care  for  our  American  veterans  is 
wasteful?  The  men  who  will  receive  this 
care  are  the  men  who  gave  of  themselves 
in  the  defense  of  their  country  in  one  or 
more  of  its  wars.  It  is  not  simply  just 
the  better  thing  to  do  or  the  preferable 
thing  to  do.  Instead,  it  is  imperative  that 
enough  funds  be  made  available  as  soon 
as  possible  to  assure  that  all  American 
veterans  have  access  to  hospital  and 
medical  care  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

Mr.  DONOHDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will 
speedily  and  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  pending  amendment  to  Increase  the 
medical  care  appropriations  item  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem by  $30  million. 

We  have  heard  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  testify  that  his  committee 
has  been  conducting,  for  several  months, 
a  diligent  and  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  level  of  funding  and  stafllng 
within  all  of  our  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  We  have  heard  his  fur- 
ther testimony  that  the  Investigation 
had  unfortunately  but  clearly  revealed 
that  the  largest  hospital  system  in  the 
most  affluent  country  in  the  world  was 
grossly  underfunded  and  understaffed, 
that  this  situation  has  been  developing 
over  a  numl>er  of  years  and  it  has  now 
reached  a  critical  level  that  cannot  be 
corrected  except  through  and  by  the 
use  of  the  additional  fimding  increase 
being  requested  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  short  time  ago 
the  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  in  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts unanimously  agreed,  in  testi- 
mony, that  substantially  increased  fund- 
ing for  this  coming  fiscal  year  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  provide  complete  and 
modem  hospital  treatment  and  medical 
services  to  Massachusetts  veterans,  par- 
ticularly those  veterans  returning  from 
the  Vietnam  war.  From  the  additional 
information  and  advice  presented  here 
today  it  is  obvious  that  the  situation  in 
Massachusetts  is  similar  to  that  in  every 
other  area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  stated  here 
many  times  before  and  I  will  state  it 
again  now,  my  conviction  that  the  ex- 
tension of  complete  {md  competent  hos- 
pital and  medical  treatment  and  serv- 
ices to  our  veterans  is  a  vitally  important 
factor  in  sustaining  the  lilgh  morale  of 
our  people,  essential  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  own  domestic  tranquillity 
and  world  leadership  for  peace,  "nils  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  special  concern  to 
the  young  people  in  the  Nation  today  as 
well  as  the  disabled  veterans,  and  their 
families,  of  all  wars. 

In  my  judgment,  to  permit  any  de- 


terioration in  the  medical  and  hospital 
care  of  our  veterans  would  be  a  major 
disaster  to  this  country.  It  would  special- 
ly represent  an  mcredible  and  intolerable 
neglect  of  our  disabled  Vietiiam  veterans 
who  are  tragically,  held  to  be  the  most 
"unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung"  war 
heroes  in  all  our  history.  The  tragedy  of 
their  courageous  war  service  would  be 
compounded  by  any  national  betrayal  of 
our  moral  commitment  to  them.  We  can 
never  permit  it  to  come  to  pass  that  those 
Vietnam  war  veterans  who  have  been  the 
least  honored  should  also  be  the  most 
neglected. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  adequate  appropriations  to  insure 
proper,  up-to-date  hospital  treatment 
and  medical  care  of  our  veterans  should 
be  placed  among  the  very  highest  pri- 
orities of  our  national  budget  in  order 
that  this  country  and  this  Congress  shall 
rightfully  fulfill  our  common  moral  com- 
mitment to  care  for  those  who  have 
borne  the  burden  of  battie.  Let  us  unani- 
mously approve  this  emiendment,  in  the 
national  interest,  and  let  us  do  it 
quickly  without  extended  delay. 

GDmAI.   LXAVX  TO   ECXXMS 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject  of  increased  medi- 
cal care  for  veterans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
COUNCIL  ON  ENVIEONMENTAL  QUAL- 
ITY 

SaU^KOSS    AND    EIXPBNSBB 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions  xinder  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (PubUo  Law  91-100),  In- 
cluding partial  support  of  tbe  Environmental 
Quality  Coimcll  and  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  QuaUty,  9660,- 
000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  difference  is  there 
between  this  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Commission  on  Elnvi- 
ronment  and  Technology?  How  many 
of  these  setups  are  we  getting  anyway? 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Iowa,  I  tried  to  point  out  in 
my  earlier  remarks  that  many  agencies 
of  the  Government  have  come  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  stressed 
the  necessity  of  the  antipollution  work 
and  the  preservation  of  the  environment. 
Congress  has  created  this  special  Coun- 
cil to  take  on  overall  lo<A  at  all  the  pro- 
grams so  there  will  not  be  duplication 
or  overlapping  and  so  there  will  be  more 
efficient  operation.  This  Council  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Russell  Train,  who 
has  been  named  by  the  President,  His 
authority  is  almost  unlimited  to  oversee 


all  agencies  of  the  Government  in  the 
work  they  sure  doing  in  preservation  of 
the  environment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gen- 
tieman  saying  this  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  is  going  to  accomplish 
this? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  This  is  what 
we  hope  will  be  accomplished.  This  is  the 
goal  and  objective.  It  is  my  view  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  duplication  of  effort,  and 
this  particular  commission  will  have  an 
overview  responsibility.  This  money  will 
go  for  the  staff  of  this  particular  Council. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  take  about  $650,000  to  pay  for  al- 
most any  staff  around  here  nowadays. 
That  is  what  I  fear  about  the  resolution 
which  is  coming  before  the  House  in  the 
not-distant  future;  that  it  will  require 
several  himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
on  another  staff  to  deal  with  the 
environment 

This  environment  business  is  getting 
to  be  an  umbrella,  a  canopy  to  cover  Just 
about  anything  you  can  think  of.  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  watch  carefully  to 
see  what  happens  as  a  result  of  this  ex- 
penditure. You  do  not  put  $650,000  to- 
gether without  tapping  a  great  many 
ordinary  taxpayers. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  expressed  wishes  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa  are  also  the  same  wishes 
of  the  committee  in  recommending  that 
they  do  a  proper  job  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
have  the  fioor,  on  the  next  page — ^page 
21 — there  is  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council.  What  in  the  world 
does  it  do? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  Is  imder 
the  direction  of  Astronaut  Anders.  The 
Vice  President  is  chairman  of  this  Coun- 
cil which  advises  the  President  on  aero- 
nautical and  space  actinties.  At  one  time 
we  recommended  that  this  Council  be 
consolidated  with  the  Office  of  Science 
Technology,  but  the  administration  rec- 
ommended against  it.  Mayt>e  both  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  need 
a  science  adviser.  I  think  this  Council  has 
written  some  of  the  noteworthy  speeches 
the  Vice  President  has  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  we  have 
had  commissions  Eind  boards  rxinning  out 
of  our  ears,  and  now  we  seem  to  be  going 
to  councils.  Everything  seems  to  be  a 
council  nowadays — that  is  "council."  not 
"counsel." 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  have 
many. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  all  hire  passen- 
gers to  ride  on  the  gravy  train,  or  what 
happens? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  have  rec- 
ommended some  consolidations,  but  thus 
far  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Incidentally,  does  the 
Government  supply  automobUes  for  them 
to  drive? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  calling  on  tiie  G8A 
motor  pool. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia,  lix. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  wish  to  make  some  calm  said  con- 
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stnictive  remarks  about  tl  e  work  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil, which  has  been  with  as  for  a  long 
time— in  fact  it  was  estehllshed  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  in  1958 
imder  the  authority  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Ac  ,  of  that  year. 
Since  1961.  this  Coxmcil  has  been  located 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
So  this  strategic  Coxmcll  is  no  Johnny- 
come- lately  in  the  busineits  of  space  or 
bureaucracy,  and  it  is  a  very  lean  and 
hiehly  effective  nerve  cent  jr.  The  Coun- 
cil advises  the  President  on  key  deci- 
sions involving  aeronautics  and  space 
actiWtles,  aind  helps  resolve  interagency 
differences,  helps  develop  new  policies, 
and  coordinates  Govemm(  nt  and  indus- 
try action. 

It  will  surprise  some  to  learn  the 
gigantic  size  of  the  staff.  ■?  hich  numbers 
less  than  25  employees,  t  is  a  highly 
effective,  dedicated  and  hard-working 
staff  of  well-trained  people.  Contrary  to 
some  comments  which  hai'e  been  made, 
these  are  not  speechwriters,  but  they  are 
technicians  and  policyir  akers  in  the 
fields  of  space  and  aeroni  utics. 

I  carmot  speak  too  high  y  of  the  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  the  Q  ecutive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council,  forner  astronaut 
Col.  William  Anders.  I  vividly  recall  one 
evening  I  spent  with  Coloi  lel  Anders  and 
his  staff  at  dinner,  followed  by  an  ex- 
tended discussion  at  the  Council  offices. 
These  men  frequently  spend  their  even- 
ing hours  and  weekends  catching  up  and 
staying  on  top  of  their  vital  work.  I 
know  of  no  group  which  Is  more  con- 
scientious in  its  devotion  to  duty.  I  am 
ver>'  sorry  to  learn  that  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  slasli  of  25  percent 
in  the  budgeted  fiinds,  ami  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  restore  this  cut  because 
the  Council  is  in  a  rare  poi  itlon  of  leader- 
ship which  carmot  only  coordinate  but 
also  save  and  eliminale  imnecessary 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Termessee  and 
his  committee  for  devekping  an  excel- 
lent hearing  record  or  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Cpuncil.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  ipages  32  to  38 
of  the  hearings.  The  Eiecutive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Com::cil.  William 
fled  the  strong  support 
which  was  being  given  b; '  the  Council.  I 
quote  one  or  two  sentences: 
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1  would  like  to 
the  significance 
lace.  In  our  task 
.  .  I  think 
stated  na- 
and  it  would  be 
the  President 


One  of  the  things  which 
underscore  at  the  outset  li 
of  aeronautics,  as  well  as 
and  In  our  national  perspe  :tlve 
this  Nation  needs  more  cjearly 
tlonal  goals  In  aeronautics 
my   attempt  to  try  to  hejp 
formulate  these  goals. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  if  he  does  riot  believe  that 
aeronautics  has  perhaps  been  overlooked 
in  the  very  large  expenditure  for  space. 
This  would  further  justHy  strengthening 
an  agency  like  the  Naticjnal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct.  The  Coiincil  haa  a  dual 
role.  Not  only  do  they  a4vlse  as  in  space 
matters,  but  they  alsd  advise  as  in 
aeronautics  and  safety  lii  the  air.  I  agree 


with  the  gentleman.  If  we  could  put  a 
little  more  emphasis  in  this  area  at  this 
time  it  might  be  money  well  spent.  We 
do  have  a  concern  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  safety,  and  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  This 
is  to  advise  in  the  field  of  aeronautics  and 
safety,  as  well  as  space  matters. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
appreciate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  said.  He  confirms  what 
Colonel  Anders  himself  told  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  following  words: 

I  think  it  has  been  assumed  in  the  past 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  had  a  parallel  interest  with  NASA 
with  respect  to  aeronautics.  NASA's  role 
has  classically  been  a  research  and  develop- 
ment one.  It  is  my  view  that  you  cannot  sepa- 
rate aeronautics  R.  &  D.  from  those  things 
that  might  sometimes  be  referred  to  as  avia- 
tion. I  think  this  Is  more  than  Just  a 
semantical  point.  I  think  that  the  R.  &  D. 
that  NASA  does  must  consider  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, must  consider  the  requirements 
of  FAA.  the  airlines,  and  aviation  Industry 
and  therefore  lu  building  up  my  staff  to 
address  the  question  of  aeronautics.  I  am 
trvlng  to  find  people  who  are  knowledge- 
able, not  Just  In  R.  &  D.,  but  in  operations 
and  in  the  military  aspects  of  aeronautics. 
Certainly  the  environmental  factors  of  avia- 
tion that  you  mentioned,  pollution  and 
noise,  are  very  important  and  we  are  work- 
ing with  aeronautical  specialists,  but  also  in 
coordluatlon  with  the  President's  Council  on 
Envlronmeuial  Quality  and  with  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

We  would  like  to  addrees  aeronautics 
across  the  entire  spectrum  as  our  capabili- 
ties vrtll  permit.  That  Is  my  long-range  plan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
some  2,000  miles  of  roads  are  authorized 
to  be  improved  In  Appalachia,  and  up  to 
this  point  only  about  200  of  the  2,000 
miles  have  been  improved.  The  gentle- 
man comes  from  that  area  of  the  coim- 
trj'.  I  should  think  he  would  prefer  to 
spend  the  money  on  roads  in  Appalachia, 
rather  than  to  spend  it  on  this  moon- 
doggle,  to  get  a  few  more  rocks  and  more 
dust  from  the  moon.  We  cannot  have 
both.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  certainly  emphasize  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  developing 
form  of  a  sound  transiportation  system 
for  the  future  Includes  not  only  high- 
ways but  also  airports  and  aviation.  We 
desperately  need  a  large  regional  air- 
port between  Charleston  and  Hunting- 
ton to  open  up  the  economy  of  the  Ka- 
nawha and  Ohio  valleys,  plus  southern 
West  Virgrinia,  eastern  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky. We  are  also  interested  in  short- 
takeoff-and-landlng  planes,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  mean  a  great  deal  in  helping 
to  develop  intercity  connections  in  Ap- 
palachia. I  do  believe  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council  is  providing 
leadership,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee indicated.  Highways  are  impor- 
tant, but  the  development  of  aeronautics 
and  aviation  are  equally  Important.  Now 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
to  the  extent  that  we  cannot  put  all  our 
eggs  in  the  space  basket,  and  In  fact  the 
space  budget  this  year  Is  the  lowest  since 


1962.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel 
Anders,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  is  placing  increasing  em- 
phsisls  on  aeronautics  as  well  as  space, 
and  this  Is  of  increasing  importance  in 
Appalachia. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  that  unless 
America  wakes  up  and  starts  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  aeronautics,  we  will 
lose  our  preeminence  in  the  entire  field 
of  aviation.  To  retain  leadership  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  afford  to  shortchange 
aeronautics,  and  I  commend  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  for 
its  valuable  work  in  this  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
College  HorsiNO 

For  payments  authorized  by  section  1705  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  the  unobligated  balance  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1970 
shall  remain  available  untU  June  30.  1971 : 
Provided.  That  the  Umltatlon  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  the  total  payments  that  may  be 
required  in  any  fu>cal  year  by  all  contracts 
entered  into  under  such  section  is  increased 
by  $7500,000. 

A>4ENDM1:NT  offered   by   MR.   SCKERLE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scheble:  Page 
36,  at  the  end  of  line  22,  strike  the  period 
and  insert  the  foUowlng:  "And  provided  fur- 
ther, that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  act  for  payments  authorized  by  section 
1705  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968,  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  any  grant  or  loan  to  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  unless  such  insti- 
tution shall  be  in  full  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 604  of  Public  Law  90-675. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  one  which 
the  House  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  329  to  61  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  last  year.  It  sim- 
ply states  that  no  institution  of  higher 
learning  shall  be  eligible  for  college  hous- 
ing funds  from  section  1705  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
unless  such  institution  shall  be  In  full 
compliance-  with  section  504  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-575. 

Members  of  the  House,  section  504  Is 
very  explicit  in  its  interpretation.  It  sim- 
ply states  that  any  person  convicted  by 
a  court  of  law  or  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  by  any  college  or  unl- 
vereity  shall  have  his  student  aid  auto- 
matically cut  off.  It  Is  that  simple,  with 
no  more  to  it  than  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to 
research  tiie  problems  we  have  had  in 
this  country  in  the  last  2  weeks,  2  months, 
or  2  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  less 
difficult  to  perform  heart  surgery  than 
it  is  to  put  a  little  starch  into  the  back- 
bones of  some  of  our  school  administra- 
tors. I  heard  a  tape  recording  Sunday 
night  by  a  Kent  State  student  who  said 
that  if  the  administrators  would  only 
commimicate  with  the  students,  this  ter- 
rible tragedy  could  possibly  have  been 
avoided.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
it  could  have  been.  However,  on  Sun- 
day night  I  also  watched  television  and 
saw  Robin  Fleming  of  Michigan   and 
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Kingman  Brewster  of  Yale  blame  the 
problems  of  youth  and  the  country  on 
everyone  else  but  themselves.  It  was  al- 
most irrational  as  far  as  their  \'iew  was 
concerned.  I  feel  this  Nation  and  its  edu- 
cational institutions  must  survive.  As 
long  as  the  administrators  of  our  colleges 
and  imiversities  are  reluctant  to  enforce 
the  law  and  to  discipline  their  charges, 
particularly  the  radicals  and  malcon- 
tents, then  it  is  the  prime  responsibility 
of  this  body  to  become  involved.  We  do 
not  need  more  work.  As  Members  of 
Congress  we  have  all  we  need.  However, 
the  Interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  must  be  preserved  and  protected. 
As  far  as  the  objectives  of  students  are 
concerned  who  are  sincere  in  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  an  education,  they  must 
be  allowed  to  attend  colleges  and  uni- 
versities so  that  they  can  compete  in  our 
society  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  All  it  does  is  encourage  the  ad- 
ministrators of  our  colleges  to  enforce 
section  504A  which  cuts  off  student  aid 
to  those  who  have  no  Interest  in  or  no 
business  in  attending  colleges  of  our 
great  country.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  it 
passed  last  year  by  a  vote  of  329  to  61. 
And,  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
consider  this  amendment  at  this  time  In 
that  light. 

I  appreciate  the  diligent  work  which 
has  been  done  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations.  They  have  an  amend- 
ment In  the  bill  that  does  nothing  more 
than  taking  care  of  Federal  employees. 
It  says  nothing  about  the  cutting  off  of 
student  aid.  It  says  nothing  about  forc- 
ing the  administrators  of  our  colleges  to 
take  any  action. 

I  think,  simply,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
this  amendment  will  help.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  because  of  this  amendment  as 
contained  in  section  504(a)  (b)  of  the 
Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act  almost 
700  students  had  their  aid  cut  off  because 
they  were  convicted  in  a  court  of  record 
for  willfully  idsobejing  rules  and  regu- 
lations implemented  by  the  colleges.  We 
did  not  do  it.  We  did  not  interfere  or  in- 
tervene. The  colleges  themselves  did  this 
to  their  own  students. 

Now,  is  it  asking  too  much,  to  let  the 
students  of  this  country  continue  their 
educational  pursuits,  by  giving  admin- 
istrators this  leverage,  if  this  is  what 
they  need?  You  can  call  it  courage  if  you 
want.  But  for  heaven's  sakes  I  think  we 
ought  to  pass  it  if  we  care  about  the 
youth  of  our  country.  This  is  the  least 
we  can  do. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  of  the  bill 
deals  with  debt  service  contracts  for  the 
building  of  college  dormitories.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  commitments  or  contracts 
with  imiversltles.  The  amendment  deals 
with  rioting  and  would  impair  the  ad- 
vancement of  college  housing.  I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  alluded,  section  504  of 
Public  Law  90-575  needs  further  amend- 
ment. It  is  presently  public  law.  there  is 
no  need  of  repeating  it.  I  do  not  feel  there 


is  any  need  of  adding  it  as  a  rider  to 
every  bill  or  section  of  the  bill  which  this 
body  considers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  section  511  of  the  bill,  which 
begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  53  and  con- 
tinues over  on  page  54. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  already 
deals  generally  with  the  matter.  This 
proposed  language  Is  surplusage  and  not 
necessary.  For  that  reason  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

However,  the  amendment  that  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  does  not 
cover  the  same  subject  matter.  This  re- 
fers solely  to  Federal  employees.  Stu- 
dents attending  colleges  are  not  em- 
ployees. They  are  there  because  of  the 
generosity  of  the  taxpayers  and  receive 
Federal  aid  for  an  education — not  em- 
ploxTnent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  stop  and  con- 
sider the  fact  that  only  1  out  of  4  attend 
college,  this  means  75  percent  do  not 
attend  college  but  pay  the  bill.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  these  75  percent  have 
someone  to  speak  for  them.  This  amend- 
ment to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee referred  does  not  cover  the  same 
subject  and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  my 
colleague,    the    gentleman    from    Iowa 

(Mr.  SCHERLE). 

I  believe  that  the  campus  riots  have 
reached  a  stage  where  this  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  take  action  and  to  help 
stop  them.  I,  certainly,  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  I  can.  In  fact,  I  would  look 
favorably  upon  legislation  that  would 
freeze  all  Federal  funds  allocated  to  col- 
leges and  universities  that  tolerate  riots, 
vandalism,  and  violence  on  their  cam- 
puses. Why  these  conditions  are  per- 
mitted on  our  campuses  is  more  than  I 
can  understand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Scherle)  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Salaries  and  Exfrtses,  Renewal  and  Hoxts- 

OfG  AfiSISTANCX 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
programs  of  renewal  and  housing  assistance, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  $41,000,000. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  worJd  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  stdxiom- 
mlttee  a  question,  and  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  information. 

Mr.  CThalrman.  on  the  Operation 
Breakthrough  program.  I  notice  in  the 
report  you  say  that  there  is  no  Increase. 
How  much  money  is  in  here  for  this 


Operation  Breakthrough,  does  the  gen- 
tleman know? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  there 
is  $30  million  In  the  bill  for  research, 
including  Operation  Breakthrough.  It  is 
$25  milUon  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Next  year  we  are  providing  a  $5  million 
increase. 

In  1954,  the  Congress  provided  $125,- 
000  for  housing  research,  in  1962,  we 
provided  $375,000,  and  in  1966,  $750,000. 

Now  we  have  it  up  to  $30  million,  $5 
million  more  than  last  year.  When  we 
reviewed  the  budget  with  the  Department 
we  received  a  lot  of  generalities  and  a 
lot  of  speculation.  They  have  made  a 
lot  of  press  releases  about  Operation 
Breakthrough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that 
there  were  200  grants  or  contracts  made 
to  various  institutions  to  come  up  with 
ways  to  improve  hotising.  The  resulting 
reports  have  all  laid  on  the  shelf,  and 
have  not  been  used.  We  think  these 
studies  should  be  used. 

This  activity  has  gone  from  $125,000 
in  1954  to  the  $30,000,000  recommended 
in  the  bill  for  1971.  We  think  the  funds 
are  adequate  and  sufficient. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman might  be  surprised,  but  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  In  fact,  I  think 
maybe  you  were  over  generous  with  them 
because,  like  you,  I  carmot  find  out  what 
they  are  doing.  Evidently  they  have  an- 
nounced one  In  my  disWct,  and  I  have 
yet  to  find  out  the  the  details  of  what 
they  plan  to  do  down  there. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Termessee.  200  grants 
have  been  made,  and  the  committee 
has  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  they 
are  doing  with  them  and  yet  they  asked 
for  $55  million  more  to  give  away.  I 
think  the  amount  is  more  than  ade- 
quate, until  they  tell  us  specifically  what 
they  are  going  to  use  these  funds  for. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had 
known  the  gentleman  felt  that  way  I 
might  have  offered  an  amendment  to 
reduce  it,  because  frankly  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  find  out  what  they 
are  planning  to  do  down  there.  My  con- 
stituents cannot  find  out  what  they  are 
planning  to  do  down  there.  They  have 
them  all  wrought  up.  If  you  can  get 
anything  out  of  them  I  would  be  deeply 
^appreciative. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  section  of 
the  bill  where  I  did  not  agree  with  the 
subcommittee. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
has  indicated,  the  request  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  urban  research  and  technol- 
ogy was  $55  million.  Of  the  $55  million 
requested  by  the  Department,  $35  million 
was  for  Operation  Bresikthrough. 

The  committee  in  this  bill  is  recom- 
mending $30  million  or  $5  million  more 
than  last  year. 

Operation  Breakthrough  is  the  pro- 
gram that  was  announced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment some  time  ago.  Ten  sites  have 
been  selected,  and  I  presume  one  of  the 
sites  is  In  the  gentleman's  district. 
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Mr.  CASEY.  I  did  not  re<  luest  It. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  You  propably  did  not 
request  it.  but  I  am  sure  the  mayor  of 
your  city  did.  An  application  for  C^ier- 
ation  Breakthrough  was  |Qled  and  ap- 
proved for  Houston. 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  Republicans  are  put- 

'  causing  all 


it  most  Mem- 
the  housing 
agree  that 


ting  it  in  down  there  a: 
this  trouble. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think 
bers  who  are  familiar  wl 
problems  in  America  wo_       _ 
Urban  Technology  and  Research  is  not 
being  adequately  funded. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  $35  million 
of  the  $55  million  requested  was  for 
Operation  Breakthrough.  The  sites  have 
been  selected  and  the  $35  laillion  for  this 
progrsim  is  to  implement  Operation 
Breakthrough.  In  my  judgment,  I  think 
the  Operation  Breakthrough  Is  being 
scuttled  by  not  providing  adequate  fund- 
ing for  the  demonstration  and  evaluation 
of  this  new  and  chaUeng^g  project. 

We  are  never  going  to  aolve  the  hous- 
ing problem  in  America  if  »re  do  not  have 
adequate  research. 

We  spend  billions  of  loUars  on  re- 
search in  many  fields  of  Qovemment  ac- 
tivity. Yet.  in  the  area  of  housing,  we 
are  pennywise  and  pourd  foolish  Re- 
search in  housing  has  besn.  and  is.  in- 
adequate. 

I  am  sure  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Ronmey,  deepljr  beUeves  that 
Operation  Breakthrough  can  help  dra- 
matically to  meet  the  liousing  needs. 
There  is  no  way  in  whicli  It  can  be  re- 
solved unless  you  have  demonstrated 
programs. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chai-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Do  you  thiak  you  are  solv- 
ing the  housing  problem^  when  you  cut 
the  space  program?  That  means  you  are 
reducing  jobs  in  the  spade  program  and 
they  are  trying  to  put  a|  Breakthrough 
operation  down  in  the  N 
I)eople  are  trying  to  sell 
you  think  that  is  smart 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  is  p_ . 

for  an  Operation  Breakthrough  demon- 
stration iH-ogram  in  that  4rea  to  come  up 
with  some  ideas  as  to  wbat  is  the  best 
housing  in  order  to  meet  the  deficiencies 
that  exist  now  in  Americi  in  housing  all 
over  the  land.  The  fact  is  that  the  Hous- 
ton area  did  consider  housing  a  serious 
problem  for  its  appllciition  to  HUD 
clearlv  indicates  this. 

This  is  a  program  thajt  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  sinceiiely  believes  can 
help  solve  the  dire  housing  needs  in 
America.  I  am  willing  t<i  give  him  that 
opportimlty.  _^  , 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jMeld? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  ylelffl  to  the  gentle- 
man. I 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  We  have  al- 
most tripled  the  amount  since  1969.  It 
Is  a  giveaway  program '  which  has  not 
produced  much  of  anytlitng  other  than 
reports — over  200  of  thert. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Let  me  {respond  by  say- 
ing that  It  is  awfully  difficult  to  answer 
an  argtiment  that  uses  expressions  that 
appeal  to  emotion — sadb.  as  "giveaway 
program  " 


3A  area  where 
heir  homes.  Do 
I  do  not. 
fectly  possible 


But  that  is  simply  not  so.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  reputable  sponsors 
were  selected  from  many  proposals. 

Housing  is  the  most  important  prob- 
lem confronting  America  today,  outside 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  If  we  do  not  solve 
the  housing  problem,  we  will  not  solve 
the  problems  in  the  cities  that  have  given 
so  much  unrest  and  tension. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemtui  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  heard  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  the  fact 
that  this  program  has  been  going  on  for 
years. 

Operation  Breakthrough  started  when 
Secretary  Romney  took  office.  That  is 
about  1  Va  years.  I  do  not  know  what  com- 
parison he  is  making,  and  with  what 
other  person,  who  is  Involved  in  housing. 
But  this  is  an  entirely  new  program,  orig- 
inated under  this  administration.  It  is 
going  to  do  some  things  that  will  be  very 
lielpful  for  construction  and  building 
of  homes  in  America.  I  do  not  think 
your  comparison  is  right. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  In  response 
to  the  gentleman,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  original  authorization  for 
research  money  for  HUD  has  gone  up 
tremendously  in  the  last  few  years.  It 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  2 
years.  Operation  Breakthrough  is  a  re- 
search program.  There  has  been  a  fan- 
fare announcement  with  press  releases, 
but  it  is  still  research  in  housing.  They 
also  have  over  200  research  studies  on 
the  shelf  which  they  are  not  fully  utiliz- 
ing at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  may  be  a  good  program, 
but  my  problem  is  that  I  cannot  get  any 
information  on  it.  I  have  a  petition  from 
1.350  famiUes  down  in  my  area.  Those 
people  say  they  do  not  want  it  because 
they  do  not  know  what  Is  In  it.  It  may 
be  great,  but  they  certainly  have  done  a 
very  poor  job  in  explaining  what  the 
project  is.  I  would  Just  as  soon  they  move 
it  out.  I  do  not  want  to  be  honored  by 
such  a  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f(dlows: 

GRANTS    TOS    BASIC    WATKR    AND    STWZB 

rACTumxs 
For   grants   authorteed   by   section   702   of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Developoient  Act  of 
1966    (41    U.8.C.    3102).    •160,000,000,   to   re- 
main available  until  expended. 

AUKNDlfXNT   OrTXKXD   BT    KK.   STXFKKNS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bfr.  arsPBENs:  On 
page  38,  Une  18,  ttrlke  out  "f  160.000.000"  and 
inaert  In  Ueu  tber«of  "$600,000,000". 

Mr.  REUSe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  himdred  two  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  section  702 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  $500  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971.  President  Nixon  In  his  budget 
message  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  only  $150  million.  My  amendment  Is 
to  fund  the  full  $500  million  by  adding 
$350  million  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. 

We  have  talked  about  all  kinds  of  pol- 
lution. We  continue  to  talk  about  air 
pollution,  noise  pollution,  pesticide  pol- 
lution, literature,  but  we  have  not  yet 
made  a  real  dent  in  the  basic  and  his- 
toric problem,  which  Is  water  and  human 
waste  pollution. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  what  the 
Georgia  Water  Quality  Control  Board 
said,  as  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  and 
you  can  multiply  this  by  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.  In  Urlian  Georgia  which 
is  published  by  the  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, it  is  stated  that: 

250  million  gallons  of  Industrial  waste  and 
225  million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  are  being 
dumped  dally  into  Georgia  streams. 

Only  about  50  percent  of  Georgia's  popula- 
tion Is  on  public  sewerage.  And.  only  about 
one-half  of  them  are  connected  to  systems 
which   provide  adequate  sewage   treatment. 

Georgia  ha«  4,202  miles  of  Interstate  and 
Intrastate  streams.  Though  only  about  800  of 
these  miles  can  be  characterized  as  severely 
polluted,  virtually  all  of  this  pollution  Is 
located  Jtiat  below  our  cities  and  towns. 

These  facts  are  just  another  way  of  sub- 
stantiating that  pollution  in  Georgia  is  essen- 
tially localized  and  urban  created. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  communities  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  With  a  limited  ex- 
ception for  the  small  communities  faced 
with  critical  unemployment  problems, 
these  grants  pay  presently  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  new  projects  or  en- 
larging and  Improving  existing  facilities. 
The  House  in  the  past  has  authorized 
$1,165,000,000  for  water  and  sewer  lines 
for  HUD.  In  the  past  up  to  the  present 
we  have  appropriated  only  $665  million, 
which  leaves  $500  million  of  authorized 
appropriations  for  water  and  sewer  lines 
imappropriated. 

This  year  the  recommendation  has 
been  again  to  underflnance  water  and 
sewer  appropriation  recommendations. 
I  have  only  asked  that  we  bring  it  back  to 
what  is  the  full  amoimt  of  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Every  recent  application  from  my 
district — and  I  have  had  many  mem- 
bers tell  me  the  same  thing — has  been 
turned  down.  HUD  says  there  are  no 
funds.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion says  there  are  no  fimds.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  vote  some  fimds. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
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WmNAU.)  for  cosponsoring  this  excel- 
lent amendment.  This  is  the  environ- 
ment decade,  but  here,  unless  we  pass 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  we  would 
be  badly  shortchanging  the  very  water 
and  sewer  lines  without  which  we  cannot 
conquer  a  dirty  environment. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  are  plenty  of  spaces 
to  cut  this  budget  and  plenty  of  spaces 
where  by  the  budget  we  are  actually 
polluting  the  environment  in  the  amount 
of  $300  million  or  more. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  pass. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlemsm  from  Wisconsin. 

We  have  appropriated  $800  million  for 
sewage  treatment  plants.  That  is  in  a 
different  appropriation.  This  is  the  loca- 
tion for  appropriation  of  money.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  silly  to  appropriate  money 
for  sewage  treatment  plants  but  not  have 
the  lines  that  go  into  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  What  we  have  done  is  like  a 
cartoon  I  saw  the  other  day.  The  vice 
president  of  the  company  told  the  boss: 

"We  have  put  $5,000  Into  the  cure  for  pol- 
lution, and  we  have  put  about  $200,000  Into 
bragging  about  what  we  have  done." 

That  is  what  we  have  done.  We  are 
putting  $650,000  into  an  Environment 
Council,  which  is  about  a  half  million 
dollars,  which  we  could  spend  on  the 
water  and  sewer  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  supported. 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  esteemed 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  He 
Is  a  member  of  the  committee  that  au- 
thorized this  program,  and  knows  this 
subject  well. 

However,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  he 
has  not  seemingly  taken  into  account 
that  there  are  many  programs  for  water 
grants  throughout  the  Government. 
HUD  has  requested  $150  million  in  new 
money  for  1971.  They  told  us  recently 
they  have  about  $43  million  uncom- 
mitted at  this  time.  For  fiscal  year  1971, 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  fimds  of  $73  million,  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  which  makes 
grants  for  areas  under  5,500  population, 
has  $150  million.  We  appropriated  $800 
million  for  the  Department  of  Interior 
for  use  in  1970.  TTiere  are  aiso  programs 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission,  and  in  other 
agencies. 

We  have  been  quite  concerned  about 
this  program.  Our  committee  has  pushed 
it  and  urged  it.  This  is  a  very  populau* 
program  with  all  the  Members,  and 
throughout  the  country.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  we  gave  them  $15  million  more 
than  was  requested.  This  $15  million  was 
frozen  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  best  estimates  that  we  have  avail- 
able indicate  that  $43  million  Is  pres- 
ently available  in  the  Department  and 
added  to  the  $150  million  in  the  bill  pro- 
vides $193  for  this  program  between  now 
and  June  30,  1971.  Many  dtles  have  not 
voted  the  bonds  and  have  not  been  able 


to  contribute  their  local  share.  They  are 
not  ready  to  move.  Other  projects, 
totaling  about  $75  million,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  called  the  Department  yesterday  and 
asked  them  to  please  advise  the  commit- 
tee how  much  money  they  could  efll- 
ciently  utilize  In  the  grants  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  I  have  a  letter 
dated  yesterday,  signed  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Richard  C.  Van  Dusen,  in  which  he 
points  out  the  work  in  process.  He  says 
there  is  a  backlog  of  254  full  applications 
which  could  move,  that  these  are  firm 
projects  and  that  these  applications 
seek  funds  of  $135  million. 

Then  he  says  that  on  the  basis  of  full 
applications  of  $135  million,  on  the  meas- 
urement of  efficient  use,  "this  requires 
balancing  the  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 
gram against  the  demands  of  other 
programs."  He  said  further: 

On  the  basis,  and  considering  the  over- 
riding need  to  maintain  a  sound  fiscal  pos- 
ture to  combat  inflation,  we  cannot  recom- 
mend the  appropriation  to  the  water  and 
sewer  program  of  more  than  the  $150  million 
requested   In   the   President's   budget. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  what  they  say  is 
true,  why  is  it  we  are  continually  told 
there  are  no  funds,  when  my  applicants 
come  to  me  and  want  me  to  help  them? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I,  too,  have 
asked  for  projects  and  have  been  told 
there  are  no  funds. 

We  have  provided  increases  before  and 
asked  them  to  use  more  money,  but  they 
did  not  spend  the  money  and  it  was  held 
in  reserve. 

I  am  Just  giving  the  gentleman  the 
facts  about  this  very  popular  program.  I 
like  the  program  and  would  not  be  ad- 
verse to  providing  more  money  for  the 
program.  But  $150  million  is  all  the  De- 
partment will  support,  and  what  they  say 
they  will  be  permitted  to  spend. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  three  words. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  support  this  program.  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  best  programs  we  have.  We  have 
been  fighting  for  it  in  the  committee. 

I  remember  fussing  with  Dr.  Weaver 
when  he  was  Secretary  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  downgrading  this  pro- 
gram when  he  refused  to  spend  all  the 
money  we  hsid  appropriated  for  it  during 
that  srear.  That  was  a  time  when  he  was 
putting  all  the  emphasis  on  model  cities. 

I  do  not  believe  more  money  than  the 
committee  recommends  could  efficiently 
be  spent  next  year,  but  the  level  of  spend- 
ing could  be  Increased  if  the  preliminary 
work  could  be  expedited.  We  have  to 
remember  that  the  cities  or  municipali- 
ties which  participate  in  this  program 
have  to  sell  their  bonds.  They  are  find- 
ing it  exceedingly  difficult  to  move  their 
bonds  today  at  the  current  high  rates  of 
Interest  they  have  to  pay.  They  have  to 
get  the  bond  Issues  adopted  by  the  com- 
munities, and  then  they  have  to  sell  the 
bonds.  They  have  to  get  their  money  in 
hand  before  they  can  put  up  matching 
funds. 


We  have  been  running  along  at  a  level 
of  about  $150  million  a  year.  One  year, 
as  I  previously  pointed  out,  our  commit- 
tee put  up  $165  million  for  this  program, 
and  the  administration  did  not  si)end  it. 
One  year  the  sum  got  down  to  $135  mil- 
lion. It  has  been  ranging  between  $135 
million  and  $150  million  a  year. 

I  do  not  believe  this  program  ought  to 
be  on  a  prince  and  pauper  basis.  We 
should  agree  on  the  level  of  fimding  and 
then  we  ought  to  stick  to  about  that  level 
in  order  that  the  municipalities  will  have 
some  idea  as  to  what  will  be  available. 

To  Just  suddenly  here,  after  having 
$150  million  in  this  program  last  year, 
come  \xp  with  $500  million  and  turn  it 
over  to  HUD  to  obligate  in  one  year,  is 
something  I  do  not  believe  they  can  do 
efficiently.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
geared  up  to  do  it  effectively.  I  believe  we 
will  be  doing  the  program  an  injustice  to 
insist  on  this  amendment  for  that  reason 
and  for  another  reason. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today,  it  wlU 
be  exceeding  the  President's  budget  by 
$173  million  in  this  one  bill. 

The  committee  labored  long  and  hard 
to  try  to  produce  a  bill  that  is  satisfac- 
tory and  which  we  thought  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  iTils  bill  Is 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  higher  than 
the  bill  we  adopted  last  year.  The  cuts 
have  been  lower  than  previously.  I  did 
not  hear  anybody  undertaking,  as  we 
read  the  previous  sections  of  the  bill,  to 
reduce  model  cities  and  put  that  money 
into  the  water  and  sewer  grants.  I  did 
not  hear  anybody  try  to  transfer  urban 
renewal  funds  to  this  program.  There  is 
$1  billion  in  this  bill  for  urban  renewal 
and  $575  million  for  model  cities.  Maybe 
some  of  that  money  might  properly  be 
transferred  to  this  program.  I  think  this 
program  is  Just  as  good  as  any  other  pro- 
gram in  the  bill.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  now,  after  we  have  passed  over 
all  of  these  other  items  and  cannot  make 
any  adjustments  adopt  an  amendment 
that  ■will  add  $350  million  to  the  bill  the 
committee  labored  so  long  and  so  hard 
to  perfect.  If  we  do  that  we  will  be  break- 
ing the  budget  by  $173  million.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  aifford  to  do  that.  We  have 
to  borrow  this  money.  You  are  going  to 
drive  this  budget  up,  up,  and  up,  and  In- 
stead of  having  a  surplus  next  year,  you 
are  going  to  wind  up  with  a  tremendous 
deficit. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  stay  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  this, 
because  we  think  we  have  done  a  good 
Job  on  this  bill.  We  think  It  deserves  the 
support  of  all  the  Members. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chaimmn,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  program  is  one  that  has 
been  very  close  to  my  heart.  I  was  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  program 
when  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  have  been  watching  over 
It  ever  since.  I  have  been  instrumental 
In  offering  the  raises  in  authorization 
that  have  taken  place  within  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  program.  It 
concerns  me  to  hear  people  say  they 
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have  not  used  the  money  t  lat  has  been 
appropriated.  How  many  of  you  realize 
how  the  previous  administration  and  this 
administration  have  been  [discouraging 
applications?  They  have  been  saying, 
why.  we  carmot  get  rid  of  th  e  money  that 
we  have.  They  had  a  backlcg  in  the  pre- 
vious administration  of  aim  ost  $4  billion 
In  applications.  Then  they  i  et  out  to  try 
to  parcel  this  out  into  otaer  areas  of 
the  Government,  to  the  Pinners  Home 
Administration  I  believe  lor  one.  and 
several  others,  in  order  to  tr  ,•  to  cut  down 
the  backlog  so  that  the  ligures  would 
not  look  so  bad  and  the  piessure  would 
not  be  so  great.  They  have  done  every- 
thing they  could  to  try  to  m  sike  it  impos- 
sible for  people  to  qualify  for  some  ol 
these  grants.  It  is  a  50-50  matching  fund 
program.  And.  I  find  that  th  i  municipali- 
ties with  which  I  am  acquainted 
throughout  the  Nation  very  strongly 
want  to  continue  the  progi  am  with  the 
ability  to  fund  adequately  t  le  number  of 
applications  that  are  on  hi.nd,  and  this 
can  be  if  they  are  not  discouraged  by 
the  administration. 

I  think  the  only  reason  t  lat  Congress 
did  not  vote  funds  for  this  program  is 
the  lack  of  information  abc  ut  it  and  the 
need  that  very  sxirely  exiss.  I  and  the 
members  of  my  staff  havf  undertaken 
periodic  investigations  of  tl^  need  In  the 
various  congressional  distriats  and  armed 
with  our  findings  we  ha\e  taken  the 
matter  up  with  Members  of  the  House 
who  in  the  past  have  nev;r  seemed  to 
want  to  adequately  and  ully  support 
this  program.  I  just  carmot  imderstand 
why  this  Congress  has  be;n  unable  to 
obtain  the  funds  necessan'  with  which 
to  bring  the  appropriations  up  to  the 
authorized  amount  at  a  tine  when  the 
Nation  is  concerned  so  mich  with  pol- 
lution, water  pollution,  wiiste  disposal, 
areas  of  absolute  priority  (is  far  as  this 
coimtry  is  concerned.  Mary  who  decry 
efforts  to  fully  fund  are  not  aware  of 
the  absolute  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  cost  of 
sewer  construction.  I  know  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  feet  help  from 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  hss  meant  that 
many  towns  have  had  to  ca  try  the  entire 
burden  themselves.  They  have  been  im- 
der  State  order  or  under  coimty  order  to 
clean  up  the  necessary  sewerage  dis- 
posal problem  or  else  faci;  very  severe 
penalties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  <  esperately  In 
need  of  the  funds.  I  say  this  because 
many  of  them  are  bonded  up  to  the  hilt. 
Yet  they  still  have  to  bonl  in  order  to 
meet  the  50-50  matching  part  of  this 
program.  However,  the  50  ?art  that  the 
Government  can  give  will  n  ake  available 
sufficient  funds  in  order  toi  enable  these 
communities  to  do  the  job  and  to  really 
help  clean  up  pollution  in  i  Lmerica. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  strc  ngly  urge  the 
Congress  meet  this  critical  need. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Clialrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WTONALL.  I  ylel(^  tja  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chiiirman,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  liiterest  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jers(!y  in  cospon- 
soring  and  in  supporting  thi?  amend- 
ment. 
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I  would  like  to  make  one  observation 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  made 
to  the  effect  that  you  cannot  take  the 
horse  to  the  water  and  make  him  drink. 
That  is  not  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  are  trying  to  take  the  water  to  the 
horse. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes.  and  have  it  pure 
enough  to  drink. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  knows,  the  State  that 
he  and  I  come  from  has  made  available 
through  a  referendum  of  the  people  $272 
million  which  is  State-matching  money 
for  this  purpose.  I  say  this  in  response  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  So.  in  one  State  in  the 
Union  we  could  absorb  almost  the  en- 
tire amount  of  money  sought  to  be  made 
available  imder  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  in  urging  that  this  Committee 
support  this  amendment. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  type  of  testimony  that  was 
required  to  get  the  authorization  indi- 
cated that  we  were  far  below  the  needs 
when  we  set  the  authorization.  However, 
we  tried  to  be  as  realistic  as  possible.  The 
fact  that  money  has  not  been  flowing 
from  HUD  is  the  fact  that  money  has 
not  been  flowing  from  many  of  the  agen- 
cies because  of  the  freeze. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  freeze 
and  the  question  of  budget  controlling 
the  priorities  in  the  United  States,  I 
suggest  that  the  budget  carmot  estab- 
lish the  priorities  of  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  has  to  do  that,  sitting  in 
committee  such  as  this  one.  We  have  to 
do  that.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  this  Con- 
gress at  this  time  falls  to  come  up  with 
appropriations  consistent  with  the  au- 
thorizations which  were  so  very  tortu- 
ously arrived  at  to  provide  money  for 
these  kinds  of  programs  so  basic  to  our 
environment,  that  there  has  been  cer- 
tainly nothing  but  rhetoric  during  the 
discussions  which  we  have  had  having 
to  do  with  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
represents  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when 
we  cannot  provide  this  very  minute  kind 
of  assistance  as  a  start  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  these  problems. 

There  are  applications  which  are 
ready  to  move,  but  what  is  the  assurance 
that  there  will  be  fimding,  which  I  can 
assure  you  is  very  frustrating  to  these 
cities.  They  have  to  go  through  all  of  the 
problems  of  setting  up  their  proposals, 
going  through  all  the  costs  of  doing  the 
engineering  and  making  the  studies  to 
get  their  systems  moving,  and  then  they 
are  told  that  they  have  to  wait,  wait, 
wait  in  line,  because  these  programs  are 
not  moving  in  the  administration  that 
is  supposed  to  move  them.  I  think  they 
can  move  these  programs  without  a 
whole  lot  of  excuse  t)ecause  they  have 
got  the  abUity  to  do  It  Instead  of  having 
our  people  stand  In  the  wings  anxiously 
wanting  to  use  this  money. 


The  people  over  there  who  have  been 
talking  about  sharing  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral moneys  with  the  local  governments, 
here  is  a  place  where  you  can  begin,  and 
make  that  sharing  meaningful.  Let  us 
not  be  put  off  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  deficit  in  the  budget  be- 
cause we  will  never  have  a  surplus  in 
the  budget  anyway.  There  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  deficit  to  be  dealt  with.  You 
should  know  that,  and  we  should  know 
that.  We  ihould  be  ready  and  willing  to 
deal  with  that  deficit.  That  is  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  the  Congress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
get  off  the  hook  by  simply  saying  you 
want  to  protect  the  people  because  of 
your  concern  of  the  budget.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  change  the  priorities  around, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  more 
cuts  in  some  other  programs,  but  cer- 
tainly not  a  cut  in  the  priority  that  ex- 
ists here. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is 
absolutely  one  who  knows  more  about 
this  subject  than  anybody.  He  has  per- 
suaded because  of  the  studies  that  he  has 
made,  and  because  of  the  facts  that  he 
has  presented,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  We  are  the  ones  who 
are  supposed  to  come  up  with  a  policy 
decision  here.  We  made  that  decision. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  ap- 
propriations portion  of  our  responsibil- 
ity, or  the  budget  portion  of  the  respon- 
sibility should  negate  what  has  been 
so  well  done  on  behalf  of  justifying  this 
program.      

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  fiANNA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia very  much  on  the  remarks  that 
he  has  made.  I  know  the  gentleman 
knows  the  critical  problem  we  have  in 
San  PYancisco  Bay,  and  along  the  coast 
in  California.  We  have  been  trying  to  do 
the  job  to  satisfy  the  needs  that  have 
presented  themselves  In  this  ecological 
renaissance  that  is  sweeping  our  States. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the 
deferrals  were  made  last  j-ear  in  the 
order  of  $800  million,  the  President  did 
not  say  that  this  was  a  cut  in  the  budget, 
he  said  it  was  a  deferral,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Exactly.  He  said  It  was  a 
deferral.  Only  it  looks  now  as  though 
the  deferrals  are  going  to  go  on  and  on. 
That  is  certainly  an  easy  way  to  cop  out 
on  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  And  is  it  also  not  a 
fact  that  after  the  $150  million  item  was 
put  in  the  budget  early  this  year,  that 
the  President  sent  a  message  to  this  Con- 
gress stating  that  he  was  for  a  massive 
$10  billion  antipollution  effort  over  the 
next  5  or  6  years,  which  would  tend  then 
to  negate  the  original  budget  that  they 
submitted? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  would  say  that  that  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  bit.  As  I  look 
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around  this  Hall  I  see  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  were  here  in  1965.  In  1965  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvir- 
rency  brought  forth  a  program  which 
was  the  result  of  a  national  demand  that 
Congress  do  something  to  help  the  com- 
munities of  this  country  to  meet  a  very 
pressing  problem.  That  problem  was  to 
do  something  about  their  sewer  systems 
and  about  their  waste  systems. 

At  that  time,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  rose  and  said,  "At  long  last  the 
Federal  Government  is  measuring  up  to 
its  responsibility.  Then  they  set  a  pro- 
gram. Part  of  that  program  calls  for  the 
expenditiu-e  this  coming  fiscal  year  of  the 
exact  amount  that  is  in  the  amendment 
offered  here  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  and 
cosponsored  by  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  . 

As  a  result  of  the  Congress  having 
made  the  commitment  to  the  States,  the 
States  went  out  and  told  the  local  com- 
munities that  you  represent,  get  busy 
and  make  your  applications;  send  them 
to  Washington;  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  give  you  half  of  the  money. 

That  is  what  you  did  in  1965  under  a 
prior  administration. 

In  1970,  from  co&st  to  coast  and 
from  border  to  border,  this  country  Is 
suddenly  realizing  what  we  have  done  to 
our  country  in  the  last  150  years.  The 
people  are  demanding  that  it  be  cleaned 
up,  and  money  provided  for  water  sup- 
ply and  sewage  treatment. 

Helping  to  clean  up  our  enviroiunent 
will  be  accomplished  by  eliminating  one 
of  our  prime  pollution  problems — sewage 
treatment  and  adequate  water  supply. 

To  show  you  that  the  Congress  is  not 
irresponsible,  we  also  put  in  another 
act  which  we  passed;  a  require- 
ment that  this  has  to  be  done  in  coop- 
eration with  our  sewage  disposal  plants 
because  It  does  not  do  much  good  to 
build  a  collection  system  and  dump  raw 
sewage  In  the  rivers,  harbors,  or  lakes. 

You  have  to  treat  the  sewage  before 
It  gets  there.  Water  supply  systems  and 
sewage  treatment  plants  have  to  work 
together. 

I  admit  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  a 
lot  of  money,  but  the  Issue  involved  here 
Is  not  dollars  and  cents.  The  issue  that 
is  Involved  is  survival.  It  is  survival  in 
North  Carolina  and  It  is  survival  in 
Pennsylvana  as  well  as  keeping  faith 
with  the  American  people. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  first 
build  your  treatment  plants  and  your  in- 
terceptors before  you  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  building  your  waterlines? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  JONAS.  All  right.  Now  we  are 
not  talking  about  sewage  disposal  treat- 
ment plants  or  interceptors.  We  are 
talking  about  this  program — only  about 
waterlines  that  lead  to  these  plants. 

Now  we  are  saying  that  we  are  going 
forward  with  an  $800  million  progrsun 
for  interceptors  and  treatment  plants 
and  eventually  we  may  need  that  amount 
of  money  to  build  the  waterlines.  But 


not  at  the  same  time — or  not  simul- 
taneously. Therefore,  we  think  this  part 
of  the  program  can  well  be  deferred  imtil 
we  get  further  along  with  the  inter- 
ceptors and  the  treatment  plants. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  like  saying  to 
the  American  people  that  you  can  grow 
half  an  apple.  You  caimot  grow  half 
an  apple.  You  either  have  a  whole  ap- 
ple or  you  do  not  have  suay  apple.  You 
have  to  have  both  of  these  together. 
That  is  what  the  Congress  said,  and 
everybody  around  here  voted  for  it  at 
that  time.  Now  the  time  has  come  to 
pay  the  piper.  Now  the  time  has  come 
to  keep  the  faith  with  the  American 
people.  Now  is  the  time  to  keep  the  faith 
with  your  constituents  and  your  com- 
mimities  who  have  beet  thwarted  from 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  comply 
with  State  laws,  Federal  laws  and  filing 
requests  to  construct  water  systems. 

You  heard  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  tell  you  about  both  the  prior  and 
present  administrations'  efforts  to  scat- 
ter these  various  applications  among 
the  simdry  Federal  agencies.  They  put 
them  everywhere — imder  the  rug — they 
have  done  everything  to  discourage  com- 
munities. They  have  gone  to  people  and 
said,  "Do  not  file  your  application." 

There  are  enough  appUcations  in  my 
State — and  that  is  only  one  State — to 
take  care  of  this  increase. 

We  again  heard  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  say  that  there  are  enough 
applications  in  his  State  to  take  care 
of  this  increase.  When  you  multiply  that 
by  50,  to  take  care  of  the  applications 
now  in  this  country,  the  trouble  is  that 
$800  million  in  this  amendment  is  hardly 
enough. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  disabuse 
the  gentleman  of  that  idea  because  there 
are  only  $135  million  in  firm  applica- 
tions from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  You  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  you  will  find  there  will  be 
more  than  enough  applications  to  take 
care  of  all  of  the  money  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appears  to  be  an 
amendment  from  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  members  thereof  that  there 
might  be  some  money  to  spend  on  some 
of  these  projects  if  you,  the  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
would  stop  approving  bills  to  beef  up, 
to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  the  capital  of  so-ctdled  interna- 
tional lending  institutions.  It  is  reported 
that  you  are  about  to  produce  still  an- 
other one  that  will  cost  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, if  not  a  couple  of  billions  of  dollars. 

If  you  get  off  that  kick,  as  they  say. 
of  taking  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  to  beef  up  international 
banks  so  they  can  dish  out  40-  and  50- 
year  loans  with  little  or  no  Interest — 
loans  that  will  never  be  collected — there 
might  be  a  little  money  left  in  this  coun- 
try to  spend  on  projects  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 


support  of  this  amendment  to  increase 
grants  under  this  act  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facihties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  single  prob- 
lem in  my  district  more  serious  than  ade- 
quate funding  for  this  program.  The 
backlog  of  applications  in  my  district  for 
water  and  sewer  funds  imder  the  HUD 
program  makes  it  obvious  to  me  that 
much  more  is  needed  if  this  program  is 
to  be  a  success. 

In  the  psist  I  have  supported  efforts 
on  this  floor — along  with  a  majority  of 
the  Congress — to  increase  funds  for  sew- 
age treatment  plants.  I  plan  to  do  so 
again  when  the  1971  appropriation  for 
this  program  reaches  this  floor.  But  we 
would  only  be  doing  half  the  job  if  we 
acted  to  provide  more  adequate  funding 
for  sewage  treatment  plants  and  then 
neglected  to  provide  enough  funds  to 
build  the  sewer  and  water  lines  which 
make  a  sewage  treatment  plant  effective. 

I  do  recognize  that  the  committee  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  in  dealing  with  the 
priorities  which  are  posed  by  this  legis- 
lation. I  do  feel,  however,  that  full  fund- 
ing for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
must  appear  at  the  top  of  any  list  of 
priorities. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  then,  that  I  fully 
support  the  amendment  now  before  this 
House,  and  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  which  will 
increase  to  $500  million  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  local  communities  for  assist- 
ance with  the  costs  of  constructing  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

"Hiis  program  Is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  various  Federal  programs  of 
aid  to  local  governments,  and  It  is  woe- 
fully underfunded.  I  know  that  this  in- 
crease will  be  helpful. 

Many  communities  in  my  district  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  constructing 
extensive  water  and  sewer  facilities,  and 
in  many  cases  these  facilities  are  intent- 
ly needed  to  abate  pollution  of  lakes  and 
streams.  The  costs  are  very  great,  and 
the  burden  presently  rests  on  local  gov- 
ernments' principal  revenue  raiser,  the 
property  tax. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's administration  of  this  pro- 
gram, because  the  paucity  of  funds  has 
combined  with  great  popular  demand  to 
put  unusual  pressures  on  the  program. 
The  agency  has  been  forced  to  develop 
intricate  and  complex  formulas  to  arrive 
at  a  method  of  ranking  applications. 
Some  are  assisted,  but  most  are  left  out 
in  the  cold. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  move 
to  expand  this  helpful  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  at  least  to  the  extent 
where  all  applicant  communities  can  re- 
ceive a  modest  share  of  Federal  aid  to- 
ward the  cost  of  the  total  project. 

I  urge  the  House  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephins)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WrowAU,)  to  raise  from  $1S0 
million  to  $500  million  the  funds  for 
grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  f acili- 
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ties  authorized  by  section  702.  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965.  Presently  there  is  n(ow  $500  mU- 
llon  of  unappropriated  authorizations 
for  the  water  and  sewer  grfoit  program. 
This  amendment  provides  full  funding 
for  this  program.  I 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  a  I  the  need  to 
provide  funds  to  make  our  environment 
more  Uvable.  We  all  know  if  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  streams  are  to  be  safe  and 
sanitary,  a  greatly  increased  program  of 
sewage  treatment  must  bt  beg\m  im- 
mediately. HUD'S  section  7#2  grant  pro- 
gram for  water  and  sewet  facUities  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  be  Successful  in 
cleaning  up  our  environmept.  This  is  a 
chance  for  Congress  to  act  and  not  mere- 
ly talk  about  the  pollution  broblon.  The 
$500  million  proposed  in  thifc  amendment 
barely  covers  the  backlog  of  applications 
for  water  and  sewer  grafts  presently 
pending  in  the  Washington  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  Urtwm  Develop- 
ment. Another  billion  dollars  in  grant 
applications  are  presently  p  ending  in  the 
HUD  regional  ofBces. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
amendment  to  Increase  tlie  funds  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities  to  $500  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
my  earnest  belief  that  the  House  should, 
and  my  sincere  hope  that  lit  will,  adopt 
the  amendment  to  H.R.  11548  presently 
under  consideration,  which  would  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  authorized. 
$500  million,  fo'-  basic  water  and  sewer 
faciliUes. 

I  am  sure  we  all  recognL  e.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  closely  connected  this  pro- 
gram is  to  improvement  in|the  quality  of 
our  environment.  Last  yeat  I  advocated 
and  supported  a  successfdl  move  to  in- 
crease greatly— from  $3  lis  million  to 
$800  million — the  appropriation  for  sew- 
age treatment  plant  constnuction  grants. 
Our  objective,  then  as  now.  was  to  halt 
the  deterioration  of  our  I>^tion's  water- 
ways. If  we  are  to  progre«  toward  that 
gold,  we  must  insure  that  the  water  and 
sewer  UneS  leading  to  the  pew,  improved 
sewage  treatment  plants  are  adequate 
and  sufficient  to  perform  ithe  more  de- 
manding tasks  they  are  bjelng  assigned. 
And,  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not allow  this  added  burden  to  fall  on 
the  already  sloping  shoulders  of  our 
towns  and  cities.  In  Massachusetts,  smd 
I  am  sure  In  all  the  States,  the  local  tax- 
payers are  laboring  undar  almost  Im- 
poffilble  financial  hardship^  while  munic- 
ipal governments  are  sop^  str««)ped 
for  funds  merely  to  coven  existing  pro- 
grams and  services.  Small  communities 
throughout  the  coxmtiy,  like  those  bor- 
dering on  the  Blackstone  River  and  other 
tributaries  In  my  own  area,  are  In 
genuine  need  of  greater  I  assistance.  If 
more  and  better  water  and  sewer  lines 
are  to  be  constructed.  That  Is  why  I  have 
consistent^  appealed  for  increases  In 
Federal  assistance  for  these  purpoees, 
tmtU  these  imperative  local  and  national 
objectives  have  been  achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  prolfem  is  at  least 
as  large  as  the  $500  motion  that  this 
amendment  would  approoriate.  We  are 
informed  that  there  is  a  baddog  of 
approved  projects  in  thfe  Washington 


Office  of  HUD  which  is  at  least  equal  to 
this  amoimt.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  money  would  be  spent  haphazardly. 
In  fact,  members  of  the  committee  heard 
reliable  estimates  that  there  is  another 
full  $1  billion  worth  of  applications  now 
in  various  stages  of  processing  in  the 
field  offices  of  HUD.  And  although  these 
inflationary  times  tend  to  make  suspect 
the  spending  of  even  one  Federal  dolleu-, 
we  should  not  shirk  our  responsibility  to 
establish  as  one  of  the  very  first  priori- 
ties the  preservation  and  protection  of 
our  environment. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  control  and  improvement 
in  our  enviromnent  has  become  as  ur- 
gent as  life  itself,  and  as  nonpartisan  as 
eventual  death.  Therefore,  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  from  both  parties 
would  adopt  overwhelmingly  this  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  17548. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  being  offered 
to  increase  the  appropriation  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities  construction  grants 
from  $150  million  to  the  authorized  level 
of  $500  million. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  expected  to  receive  1.000 
preliminary  applications  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities  grants  during  1970.  If 
we  appropriate  only  $150  million  dollars 
for  this  program,  some  700  of  these  ap- 
plications will  have  to  be  denied  and  vital 
construction  projects  delayed.  If  this 
amendment  is  accepted  and  the  full 
amount  authorized  is  appropriated,  then 
we  can  move  against  the  backlog  of  ap- 
plications and  take  a  major  step  forward 
in  the  struggle  against  pollution. 

The  full  funding  of  this  program  Is 
vital  to  America's  major  urban  centers — 
particularly  our  older  cities  which  are 
faced  with  the  nearly  constant  break- 
down of  water  and  sewer  systems  nearly 
a  century  old.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we 
have  been  plagued  with  massive  break- 
downs of  the  city's  sewer  lines  with  the 
result  that  literally  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  imtreated  sewage  have 
been  allowed  to  flow  into  the  already 
critically  polluted  Lake  Erie. 

In  addition,  full  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram will  permit  the  rapid  construction 
of  area-wide  sewage  line  networks  which 
will  enable  the  consolidation  of  sewage 
treatment  works  into  more  efficient  cen- 
tral facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  administration  has 
produced  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  about 
the  need  to  stop  pollution — it  has  pro- 
duced very  little  action.  We  need  $500 
million  for  this  water  and  sewer  con- 
struction program,  yet  this  administra- 
tion has  asked  for  only  $150  million.  The 
environmental  crisis  cannot  be  solved  by 
empty  words;  it  is  our  duty  today  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  constriict 
the  Nation's  needed  sewer  facilities. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stiphins)  which  would 
Increase  from  $150  million  to  $500  mil- 
lion the  appropriation  for  water  and 
sewer  grants.  In  the  past  few  mwiths, 
the  Nation  has  been  alerted  to  the  grave 
dangers  of  poUutlon.  The  discussion  and 
dialog  culminating  in  Earth   Day   on 


April  22  have  alerted  everyone  to  the 
need  for  a  concerted  attack  on  pollution 
of  all  types. 

The  Interior  Department's  program 
for  building  sewage  treatment  plants  fits 
in  with  the  pending  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  construct  sewer  and  water  lines. 
This  program  is  of  particular  value  and 
Importance  in  West  Virginia,  where  we 
have  a  backlog  of  need  for  these  Federal 
grants  for  water  and  sewer  lines. 

The  appropriation  of  the  full  amount 
of  the  $500  million  authorization  is  a  na- 
tional priority  which  must  be  met  if  we 
are  to  march  forward  in  the  struggle 
against  pollution.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Stephens 
and  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were — ayes  73, 
noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  INSURANCE  ADMINISTRA'nON 
Flood  Insurance 
For  necessary  administrative  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  In  carry  out  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
672),  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  EJVINS  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  sunendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  on  this  portion  of  the 
bill? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

AMENDMENT    OFFSRED    BT    MR.    HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard:  On 
page  42,  line  6.  after  the  comma  delete 
"5.000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$6,050,000". 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  concern  shown  by  the  House  in  the 
last  amendment,  concern  for  the  plight 
of  so  many  millions  of  Americans  to  the 
tune  of  adding  $350  million  to  our  appro- 
priation. I  would  like  to  state  that  to  do 
something  else  for  millions  of  Americans, 
the  House  need  only  concern  itself  about 
one  three-hundred-flftleths  as  much  as 
It  did  on  the  last  amendment.  What 
this  amendment  does  Is  add  only  $1.- 
050,000  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administration  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  flood  insurance  leg- 
islation that  has  been  passed  in  the  last 
Congress. 

The  lack  of  flood  insurance  has  been 
a  problem  for  small  businessmen  and 
individuals  for  many,  many  years.  A  pro- 
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gram  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
assist  in  this  area  so  that  people  wUl  be 
able  to  afford  to  buy  insurance  has  been 
promoted  for  many  years.  My  colleague, 
the  gentJeman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNALL),  In  the  1950's.  worked  very 
diligently  to  get  such  a  program  going, 
and  it  died  in  the  late  fifties.  A  program 
for  a  flood  insurance  study  passed  the 
other  body  in  the  87th  Congress  with  no 
result  in  this  body.  And  in  the  88th.  it 
passed  the  other  body,  with  no  result. 
It  was  not  until  the  89th  Congress  that 
,  both  Houses  passed  a  flood  insurance 
study  program.  Now  we  have  a  program. 
The  only  logjam  is  in  Washington,  in 
approving  communities  so  that  many 
niillions  of  businessmen  and  homeowners 
may  purchase  insurance. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  the  amendment 
he  has  offered.  I  understand  there  is  only 
a  half  million  dollars  for  administrative 
purposes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Only  to  the  amoimt  the 
agency  said  it  can  effectively  use  In  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Thie  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  how,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  program  has  been  in  effect  now  for 
well  over  a  year,  a  very  small  number 
of  communities  have  been  able  to  qualify. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOCKJS.  The  gentleman  I  am  sure 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  had  communi- 
ties suffering  from  the  hurricane  devas- 
tation, such  as  Hurricane  Camille,  been 
under  this  program,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  offset  losses  by  flood  insur- 
ance. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  have  saved  the  Government  many 
millions  of  dollars,  because  the  insurance 
would  have  covered  this,  and  we  would 
not  have  had  to  come  up  with  a  Federal 
Disaster  Act  and  spend  money  to  help 
these  people. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  expendi- 
ture. This  is  an  investment.  If  we  want 
to  save  millions  of  dollars  for  the  tax- 
payer, we  can  do  it  by  adopting  this 
simple  amendment.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  approved. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  who,  along  with 
the  other  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Sandman),  has  helped  sponsor  thiis 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  ,  in  supporting 
this  amendment  to  request  this  increase 
in  the  appropriation.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  in  this  House  that 
the  C^ongress  is  called  upon  on  many 
occasions  to  authorize  different  projects 
and,  under  the  schedule  of  public  works. 
It  takes  many  years  for  these  projects  to 


be  authorized  and  for  proper  appropria- 
tions to  be  provided.  It  seems  to  me  in 
our  State  of  New  Jersey  only  recently — 
in  1968 — as  my  colleagues  frcnn  New 
Jersey  know,  we  had  a  catastrophic  flood 
which  amounted  to  $130  million  in  dam- 
ages. Most  of  it  was  noncompensable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  body  to  sup- 
port tills  particular  amendment  for 
added  flood  insurance  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  taken  36  years  to 
get  this  program  going. 

In  support  of  my  contention  that  ex- 
panded appropriations  be  provided  for 
national  flood  insurance  as  an  interim 
step  in  aiding  our  States  and  citizens  by 
providing  some  measure  of  security  in 
the  event  of  flood  damage  until  compre- 
hensive flood  control  programs  can  be 
properly  implemented  to  enable  the  in- 
surance companies  throughout  the  coim- 
try  to  assume  these  risks  for  the  individ- 
ual, I  submit  the  following  information 
on  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  as  a 
graphic  illustration  of  the  essential  need 
for  this  national  flood  insurance  relief. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  is 
now  the  most  urban  State  In  the  Nation, 
with  a  population  in  excess  of  7  miUion 
people,  estimated  at  over  900  persons  per 
square  mile,  we  are  the  most  densely 
populated  State  in  the  Nation.  The 
greatest  concentration  of  our  population 
is  in  the  northeastern  quadrant  of  the 
State  and  roughly  80  percent  live  in  the 
11  counties  which  form  a  rather  narrow 
strip  running  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  ever-increasing  exodus 
of  people  and  industry  from  the  urban 
centers  into  the  suburban  and  rural 
areas  is  creating  an  ever-counting  pres- 
sure on  our  national  resources  along  with 
enormous  competition  for  the  use  of  our 
land.  J 

In  attempting  to  establish  priorities,  it 
is  fully  recognized  that  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude of  our  capital  investment  require- 
ments literally  covers  the  widest  possible 
elements  of  the  "rebirth"  of  our  State. 
Of  all  of  these  priorities,  no  matter  how 
we  equate  or  measure  our  future  invest- 
ment— by  whatever  standard  appUed — 
short  of  the  air  we  breathe,  there  is  no 
element  more  basic  or  critically  essential 
to  the  sustenance  and  life  of  our  people 
and  the  economic  vitality  of  our  State 
than  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
water  supply.  In  recognition  that  total 
water  management  in  our  State  evolves 
around  water  quality,  water  supply,  flood 
control,  flood  insurance,  and  flood  plain 
zoning,  it  is  important  to  note  that  major 
water  supply-flood  control  studies  are  In- 
tensively being  carried  out  on  the  Passaic 
River  Basin  and  the  Delaware  River  Ba- 
sin. A  substantive  flood  plan  delineation 
progrcun  has  recently  been  committed 
and  is  underway  for  the  Raritan  Basin. 
Additional  flood  control  studies  are  being 
carried  out  on  some  of  our  southern  New 
Jersey  rivers. 

A  flood  damage  problem  of  staggering 
proportions  exists  today  in  the  Passaic 
River  Basin.  The  problem  has  resulted 
over  the  years  from  a  complete  abuse  of 
this  natural  resource.  The  Passaic  River 
has  been  characterized,  as  the  result  of 
many  engineering  studies,  as  one  of  the 
filthiest  and  most  unpredictable  treach- 
erous rivers  In  the  northeastern  part  of 


the  Nation.  The  ever-increasing  extreme 
danger  of  the  flood  damage  potential  of 
the  Passaic  River  Basin  wbis  clearly  man- 
ifested and  exempllfled  In  the  catas- 
trophy  of  substantive  proportions  that 
which  is  considered  on  the  overall 
magnitude  of  the  problem  as  being  a 
relatively  minor  flood — affecting  Ave 
counties,  but  particularly  severe  in  the 
Passaic  River  Basin,  with  the  attendant 
loss  of  a  number  of  lives  and  enormous 
property  damage  costing  yet  undeter- 
mined millions  of  dollars  for  rehabilita- 
tion— but  what  price  can  be  affixed  to  the 
misery,  heartbreak  and  personal  tragedy 
of  the  people  directly  affected.  For  any- 
one to  dismiss  these  ravages  of  nature  by 
labeling  them  as  unavoidable  acts  of  the 
Almighty  would  indeed  be  a  travesty  and 
fraud  against  the  people  of  the  flood 
stricken  areas.  The  national  concern  now 
being  expressed  for  the  intreglty  of  our 
environment  stems  from  the  confronta- 
tion between  man's  need  and  capacity  to 
use  his  environment  for  economic  pur- 
poses as  well  as  basic  survival  of  man- 
kind and  the  need  and  capacity  of  the 
natural  resources  and  the  ecosystem  to 
adjust  to  the  changes  and  consequences. 
As  a  result  of  the  May  1968  flood,  Gov- 
ernor Richard  J.  Hughes,  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  Issued  EStecutive  Order  No. 
43,  In  part,  stating,  as  follows: 

A  request  has  been  made  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  declare  that  same 
area  to  be  a  disaster  area  within  the  meaning 
of  Public  Law  875,  which  request  Is  presently 
under  consideration. 

Governor  Hughes  in  a  telegram  to 
President  Ljrndon  B.  Johnson  stated  as 
follows: 

As  Oovemor,  I  certify  the  need  for  disaster 
assistance  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
northern  section  of  the  State,  includlzig  por- 
tions of  Bergen,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Morris, 
Passaic,  Somerset  and  Union  Counties  have 
suffered  an  estimated  $150  million  In  dam- 
ages from  extreme  flooding  and  strong  winds. 
Of  this.  It  Is  estimated  a  $133  million  loss 
has  been  experienced  by  Industry  and  private 
home  owners.  The  balance  of  damage  has 
occurred  to  roads,  bridges  and  appurtenances 
thereto;  water  and  sewer  systems;  mosquito 
control  systems;  educational  facilities  and 
the  collection  of  debris  creating  vmusual 
health  hazards,  including  possible  Infesta- 
tion of  vermin. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, under  Public  Law  875 — disas- 
ter relief  law — declared  this  Passaic 
River  Basin  area  to  be  a  disaster  area 
and  made  available  an  immediate  appro- 
priation of  $3  million  to  cover  emergency 
repairs  and  temporary  replacement  for 
essential  public  facilities. 

Governor  Hughes  signed  into  law  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  822  which  provided  a  State 
appropriation  of  $5  million  to  help  re- 
Ueve  damages  in  flood  stricken  munici- 
palities and  counties  speciflcally  and 
particularly  for  the  rQ)air.  reconstruc- 
tion, and  replacement  of  public  roads, 
works,  facilities,  and  structures  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  during  or  as  a  result 
of  the  severe  flooding. 

The  Federal  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration approved  and  provided  loans  in 
the  amount  of  $1.2  million  to  accommo- 
date  the   rehabilitation   needs   of    191 
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businesses  and  homeowners  frho  suffered 
damages  as  a  result  of  this  ftpod. 

In  addition,  and  most  significant  to  my 
vigorous  support  of  expanded  flood  in- 
surance program  it  is  important  to  note 
that  extensive  private  property  damage 
was  noncompensable  under  any  existing 
State  or  Federal  flood  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams causing  considerable  economic 
and  personal  hardship  to  th  i  citizens  of 
the  flood-stricken  area. 

The  U.S.  Arm>'  Corps  o<  Engineers, 
New  York  district,  has  beeni  conducting 
indepth  engineering  studies  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  Passaic  River  Basin  at  con- 
siderable public  expense  for  over  a  30- 
year  period.  In  August  1969  tbe  State  di- 
vision of  water  policy  and  [supply,  the 
State  water  policy  and  supbly  coimcil. 
and  the  State  department  of  conserva- 
tion and  economic  development  formally 
adopted  and  declared  the  comprehensive 
plan  ni  of  the  Passaic  River  Basin  flood 
control-water  resources  management  and 
development  program  as  prepared  under 
authorization  of  the  Congtess  of  the 
United  States  by  the  UJS.  Ariny  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  York  district,  in  conjunc- 
Uon  with  the  New  Jersey  Stkte  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment for  and  on  behiOf  of  the  State 
on  New  Jersey  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
State's  overall  water  developipent  master 
plan  as  the  best  plan  for  water  resources 
and  flood  control  management  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  safety,  health,  knd  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Passaic  River 
Basin  region  of  the  State  and  provided 
that  all  future  development  o^  redevelop- 
ment within  the  Passaic  Rivfcr  Basin  re- 
gion as  it  relates  to  the  integhty.  vitality 
and  the  effective  implementation  of  this 
flood  control-water  resources  manage- 
ment and  development  progwim  shsdl  be 
in  strict  compliance  with,  and  conform 
to  the  criteria  established  bi^  this  com- 
prehensive plan.  [ 

In  his  communication  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  Coll  James  W. 
Bamett.  district  engineer.  |  New  York 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Gov.  jRichard  J. 
Hughes  stated: 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of{  tbe  problem 
of  the  Passaic  Vklley  and  the  realization  that 
delay  in  the  completion  of  a  comprehensive 
water  management -flood  control  program  as 
embodied  In  Plan  in  wlU  resullt  in  Increas- 
ing hardships  to  the  people  of  tiie  b&sln.  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  an  escalation  of 
costs.  It  is  requested  that  every  effort  be  ex- 
tended to  expedite  all  phases  of  your  work  so 
as  to  permit  authorization  of  the  project 
and  funding  by  the  Congress  ai  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Continued  closej  cooperation 
between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  all  levels 
of  New  Jersey  government  Is  '■  easential  in 
order  that  this  most  vital  Impijovement  can 
be  realized. 

In  view  of  the  great  deal  qf  time  \hat 
will  be  consumed  between  toe  approval 
and  authorization  by  the  Congress  and 
the  ultimate  funding  through  an  appro- 
priations bill  for  any  public  works  proj- 
ects. In  view  of  the  additional  time- 
consuming  procedure  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed after  funds  become  available  imtll 
the  construction  of  the  projfcts,  and  in 
view  of  the  exigencies  Involved  and  the 
severity  of  the  situation  relating  to  the 
capability  of  our  natural  resources  in 
sustaining   the   ever-increasing   growth 


developing  in  the  river  basins  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  only  protection  to 
the  citizen  is  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  that  the  people  who  live  in 
the  areas  affected  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
equal  Justice  and  to  have  adequate  flood 
insurance  protection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on 
this  amendment.  This  is  the  amount 
which  was  asked  for  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  is  something  which  can  help 
vastly  in  an  area  too  long  neglected. 

With  the  program  underway,  develop- 
ing now.  it  needs  additional  funds. 

I  certainly  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  Uke  to  point  out  that,  as  the 
gentleman  said,  this  is  an  investment 
for  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  bad  storm  in  my 
State,  in  1962  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared a  state  of  emergency.  Because 
there  was  not  any  flood  insurance  for 
the  area,  there  was  an  appropriation 
made  by  this  House,  and  extended  to 
New  Jersey,  in  the  amount  of  $28  million. 

This  becomes  a  reality,  and  flood  in- 
surance will  be  purchasable  throughout 
the  land,  Eind  such  great  expenditures 
will  not  be  necessary. 

I  should  like  to  Join  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  In  the  well,  and  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  have  the  facts  on  this  matter. 
Congress  authorized  a  program  of  flood 
insurance.  We  have  a  flood  insurance 
program  now.  The  insurance  companies 
provide  Insurance  and  the  Government 
guarantees  the  insurance  companies. 

These  funds  are  to  be  used  for  studies 
and  for  surveying  and  mapping  the 
flood  areas. 

In  1970,  we  provided  $2.4  million,  and 
this  year  we  recommend  $5  million.  We 
have  given  more  than  a  100-percent  in- 
crease over  1970.  We  have  more  than 
doubled  the  amount  provided  in  last 
year's  bill. 

This  Is  not  for  flood  insurance:  this  Is 
for  studies  and  administrative  expenses. 
We  believe  the  funds  recommended  in 
the  bill  are  quite  adequate.  It  is  more 
than  double  last  year. 

We  ask  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 


vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Howard)  there 
were — ayes  38,  noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EIVINB  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  AKNtmzio.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  17548)  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  Independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  oflQces.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  994,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  smiendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  to  final 
IMissage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  Isdd  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
Include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  ON  STEPHENS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  Stephens 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  REVENUE  ACTS  OP 
1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
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the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's airport  and  airway  system,  for  the 
imposition  of  airport  and  airway  user 
charges,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CoNrERENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No. 
91-1074) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14465)  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  airport  and  air- 
way system,  for  the  Imposition  of  airport 
and  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

TrrLK  I  or  the  house  anx 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  title  I  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  (ex- 
cept section  306  of  such  amendment  which 
amended  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

TITLE  I— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP   1970 

Paet  I^Shoht  Titij:,  etc. 

Section  1.  Short  Tm.E. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970". 
Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares — 

That  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem Is  inadequate  to  meet  the  current  and 
projected  growth  In  aviation. 

That  substantial  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  airport  and  airway  system  Is 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  interstate 
commerce,  the  postai  service,  and  the  na- 
tional defense. 

That  the  annual  obllgational  authority 
during  the  period  July  I,  1970,  through  June 
30,  1980,  for  the  acquisition,  establishment, 
and  Improvement  of  air  navigational  facili- 
ties imder  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  n.S.C.  1301  et  seq),  should  be  no  less 
than  9250,000,000. 

That  the  obllgational  authority  during  the 
period  July  1,  1970,  through  June  30,  1980, 
for  airport  assistance  vmder  this  title  should 
be  92,500,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  National  Transportation  Policy. 

(a)  Formulation  or  Policy. — Within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  formu- 
late and  recommend  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval a  national  transportation  pxjllcy.  In 
the  formulation  of  such  policy,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration,  among  other 
things — 

(1)  the  coordinated  development  and  Im- 
provement of  all  modes  of  transportation,  to- 
gether with  the  priority  which  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  development  and  Improvement 
of  each  mode  of  transportation,  and 

(2)  the  coordination  of  recommendations 
made  under  this  title  relating  to  airport  and 
airway  development  with  all  other  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  ot  our  national 
transportation  system. 

(b)  Aknttal  Report. — The  Secretary  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  implementation  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  formulated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Such  report  shall 
Include   the  specific   actions   taken   by   the 


Secretary  with  respect  to  (1)  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  development  and  Improvement 
of  all  modes  of  transportation,  (2)  the  es- 
tablishment of  priorities  with  respect  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  each  mode 
of  transportation,  and  (3)  the  coordination 
of  recommendations  under  this  title  relating 
to  airport  and  airway  development  with  aU 
other  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  our 
national  transportation  system. 
Sbc.  4.  Cost  Allocations  Study. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  con- 
duct a  study  respecting  the  appropriate  meth- 
od for  allocating  the  cost  of  the  airport  and 
airway  system  among  the  various  users,  and 
Shan  Identify  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  should  appropriately  be  charged 
to  the  system  and  the  value  to  be  assigned 
to  any  general  public  benefit.  Including  mili- 
tary, which  may  be  determined  to  exist.  In 
conducting  the  study  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  fully  with  and  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  views  of  the  users  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  the  study  to  Congress  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

Part  II — Airport  and  Airway  Development 

Sec.  11.  Definitions. 
As  used  in  this  part — 

(1)  "Airport"  means  any  area  of  land  or 
water  which  is  used;  or  Intended  for  use,  for 
the  landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft,  and  any 
appurtenant  areas  which  are  used,  or  In- 
tended for  use.  for  airport  buildings  or  other 
airport  facilities  or  rights-of-way,  together 
with  all  airport  buildings  and  facilities  lo- 
cated thereon. 

(2)  "Airport  development"  means  (A)  any 
work  Involved  In  constructing,  improving,  or 
repairing  a  public  airport  or  portion  there- 
of, including  the  removal,  lowering,  reloca- 
tion, and  marking  and  lighting  of  airport 
hazards,  and  Including  navigation  aids,  used 
by  aircraft  landing  at,  or  taking  off  from,  a 
public  airport,  and  Including  safety  equip- 
ment required  by  rule  or  regulation  for  cer- 
tification of  the  airport  under  section  612 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and 
(B)  any  acquisition  of  land  or  of  any  in- 
terest therein,  or  of  any  easement  through 
or  other  interest  In  airspace.  Including  land 
for  future  airport  development,  which  Is 
necessary  to  permit  any  such  work  or  to  re- 
move or  mitigate  or  prevent  or  limit  the 
establishment  of,  airport  hazards. 

(3)  "Airport  hazard"  means  any  structure 
or  object  of  natural  growth  located  on  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  public  airport,  or  any  use 
of  land  near  such  airport,  which  obstructs  the 
airspace  required  for  the  flight  of  aircraft  in 
landing  or  taking  off  at  such  airport  or  is 
otherwise  hazardous  to  such  landing  or  tak- 
ing off  of  aircraft. 

(4)  "Airport  master  planning"  means  the 
development  for  planning  puiposes  of  infor- 
mation and  guidance  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent, type,  and  nature  of  development  needed 
at  a  specific  airport.  It  may  Include  the  prep- 
aration of  an  airport  layout  plan  and  feasi- 
bility studies,  and  the  conduct  of  such  other 
studies,  surveys,  and  planning  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  short-,  inter- 
mediate-, and  long-range  aeronautical  de- 
mands required  to  be  met  by  a  particular  air- 
port ex  a  part  of  a  system  of  airports. 

(6)  "Airport  system  planning"  means  the 
development  for  planning  purposes  of  In- 
formation and  guidance  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent, type,  nature,  location,  and  timing  of 
airport  development  needed  In  a  ^>ecific 
area  to  establish  a  viable  and  balanced  sys- 
tem of  public  airports.  It  Includes  Identifi- 
cation of  the  specific  aeronautical  role  of 
each  airport  within  the  system,  develop- 
ment of  estimates  of  system-wide  develop- 
ment costs,  and  the  conduct  of  such  studies, 
surveys,  and  other  planning  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  short-.  Inter- 
mediate-,  and  long-range  aeronautical   de- 


mands required  to  be  met  by  a  particular 
system  of  airports. 

(6)  "Landing  area"  means  that  area  used 
or  Intended  to  be  used  for  the  landing,  take- 
off,  or   Btirface   maneuvering   of   aircraft. 

(7)  "Government  aircraft"  means  aircraft 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States. 

(8)  "Planning  agency"  means  any  plan- 
ning agency  designated  by  the  Secretary 
which  Is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  States  (Including  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam) 
or  political  subdivisions  concerned  to  engage 
In  areawlde  planning  for  the  areas  in  which 
assistance  under  this  part  Is  to  be  used. 

(9)  "Project"  means  a  project  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  airport  development,  air- 
port master  planning,  or  airport  system  plan- 
ning. 

(10)  "Project  costs"  means  any  costs  in- 
volved in  accomplishing  a  project. 

(11)  "Public  agency"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam  or  any  agency  of  toiy  of 
them;  a  municipality  or  other  political  sub- 
division; or  a  tax-supported  organization;  or 
an  Indian  tribe  or  pueblo. 

(12)  "Public  alrp<Mt"  means  any  airport 
which  Is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, under  the  control  of  a  public  agency, 
the  landing  area  of  which  \b  publicly  owned. 

(13)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Tran^>ortatlon . 

(14)  "Sponsor"  means  any  public  agency 
which,  either  IndlvldtiaUy  or  Jointly  with 
one  or  more  other  pubUc  agencies,  submits 
to  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  this 
part,  an  application  for  financial  assistance. 

(15)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States  CM-  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(16)  "Terminal  area"  means  that  area 
used  or  Intended  to  be  used  for  such  facili- 
ties as  terminal  and  cargo  buildings,  gates, 
hangars,  shops,  and  other  service  buildings; 
automobile  parking,  airport  motels,  and  ree- 
taurants,  and  garages  and  automobile  serv- 
ice facilities  xised  In  connection  with  the  air- 
port: and  entrance  and  service  roads  used  by 
the  public  within  the  twxmdarlee  of  the  air- 
port. 

(17)  "United  States  share"  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  project  costs  of  projects  for  air- 
port development  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 16  of  this  part  which  is  to  be  paid  from 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

Sec.  12.  National  Airport  System  Plan. 

(a)  Formulation  or  Plan. — ^The  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  to  prepare  and  publish, 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  part,  and  thereafter  to  review  and 
revise  as  necessary,  a  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan  for  the  development  of  public  air- 
ports In  the  United  States.  The  plan  shall 
set  forth,  for  at  least  a  ten-year  period,  the 
type  and  estimated  cost  of  alrjMsrt  develop- 
ment considered  by  the  Secretary  to  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  a  system  of  public  airports 
adequate  to  anticipate  and  meet  the  needs 
of  ci\-ll  aeronautics,  to  meet  requirements  In 
support  of  the  national  defense  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to 
meet  the  ^>eclal  needs  of  the  poetal  sen'- 
ice.  The  plan  shall  Include  all  types  of  air- 
port development  eligible  for  Federal  aid  un- 
der section  14  of  this  part,  and  terminal  area 
development  considered  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  efiBclent  accommodation  of  persons 
and  goods  at  public  airports,  and  the  con- 
duct of  functions  In  operational  support  of 
the  airport.  Airport  devel<^ment  Identified 
by  the  plan  shaU  not  be  limited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  any  classes  or  categories  of 
public  airports.  In  preparing  the  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  needs  of  all  seg- 
ments of  civil  aviation. 

(b)  Consideration  or  Other  Modes  or 
Transportation. — In  formtilating  and  re- 
vising the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration,  among  other  things,  the  re- 
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lAtionshlp  of  each  airport  to  1|i«  rest  of  the 
transp>ortatlon  sj-stem  In  the  p^rUcul&r  area, 
to  the  forecasted  technological  developments 
In  aeronautics,  and  to  developments  fore- 
casted In  other  modes  of  interfclty  transpor- 
tauon.  [ 

(c )  PEDxau..  Stats,  amo  Otukb  Acsncixs. — 
In  developing  the  national  apport  system 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible consult  with  the  Clyllj  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Poet  Office  Departitient,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  regarding  conserva- 
tion and  natural  resource  values,  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate;  with  plan- 
ning agencies,  and  airport  o{>erators;  and 
with  air  carriers,  aircraft  manuracturers,  and 
others  in  the  aviation  Indususr.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  technical  guidance  to 
agencies  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  airport 
system  planning  and  airport  master  plan- 
ning to  Insure  that  the  natlonia  airport  sys- 
tem plan  reflects  the  product  of  Interstate, 
State,  tmd  local  airport  planning. 

(d)  COOPEBATION  WrtH  PSOE^AL  COMMTTNl- 

CATioNS  Commission. — The  S^retary  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  consult,  jand  give  con- 
sideration to  the  views  and  recdmmendatlons 
of  the  Federal  Communication^  Commission, 
and  shall  make  all  reasonable  < 
erate  with  that  Commission  fa 
of  eliminating,  preventing, 
airport  hazards  caused  by  the 
or  operation  of  any  radio  or  television  sta- 
tion. In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  any  neceofary  surveys, 
studies,  examinations,  and  Invtstlgatlons. 

(e)  CONSTTLTATION     WfTH     D«PA«TMrKT    OF 

DKnrNSK. — The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
make  military  airports  and  aiJr|x)rt  facilities 
available  for  civil  use  to  the  ettent  feasible. 
In  advising  the  Secretary  of  na^onal  defense 
requirements  pursuant  to  subiectlon  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense ,  shall 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  I  military  air- 
ports and  airport  facilities  wll|  be  available 
for  clvU  use. 

(f)  Consultation  CoNCKRNtNo  Envibon- 
KXMTAL  Chancks. — In  carrying!  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  oonaiult  with  and 
consider  the  views  and  recoaupendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Weljrare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality!  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultuife,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Environm^tal  Quality, 
with  regard  to  the  preaervatloci  of  environ- 
mental quality,  shall,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  deljerminea  to  be 
feasible,  be  incorporated  In  tha  national  air- 
port system  plan.  J 

(g)  CooPsaATioN  Wrra  tsk  ^ocaAi.  Povm 
Commission. — The  Secretary  ahiall,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  consult,  and  give  consideration 
to  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  aqd  shall  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  cooperate  with  that 
Commission  for  the  purpose  o^  eliminating, 
preventing,  or  minimizing  aifport  hazards 
caused  by  the  construction  oil  operation  of 
power  facilities.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  make  any  ^ecessary  sur- 
veys, studies,  examinations,  and  investiga- 
tions. [ 

(b)  Aviation  Aovtsost  Comiqssion. — 

(1)  Thers  is  established  an  Aviation  Ad- 
visory Commission  ( hereafterj  In  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "CDmmisslon") . 
The  Commission  shall  be  comiKwed  of  nine 
members  app>ointed  by  the  Piesident  from 
prtvate  life  as  follows: 

(A)  One  person  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  who  Is  specify  qualified 
to  serve  as  Chairman  by  virtue  of  his  edu- 
cation, training,  or  experience. 

(E)  Eight  persons  who  are  specially  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  such  Comj^iisslon  from 
among  representatives  of  th^  commercial 
air  carriers,  general  aviation,  aircraft  manu- 
facturers, airport  sponsors.  Stale  aeronautics 


agencies,  and  three  major  organizations  con- 
cerned with  conservation  or  regional  plan- 
ning. 

Not  more  than  five  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion sbaU  be  from  the  same  political  party. 
Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  iu  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  nuinner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  with  respect  to  party  affiliations. 
Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion— 

(A)  to  formulate  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  long-range  needs  of  aviation,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  future  airport 
requirements  and  the  national  airport  system 
plan  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  recommendations  concerning  sur- 
rounding land  uses,  ground  access,  airways, 
air  service,  and  aircraft  compatible  with  such 
plan; 

(B)  to  facilitate  consideration  of  other 
modes  of  transportation  and  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  and  community  and  In- 
dustry groups  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (g)  of  this  section. 

In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  establish  such 
task  forces  as  are  necessary  to  include  tech- 
nical representation  from  the  organizations 
referred  to  In  this  subsection,  from  Federal 
agencies,  and  from  such  other  organizations 
and  agencies  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding SlOO  per  day.  Including  travel  time; 
and,  while  so  serving  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lien 
of  subsisteuce,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons in  the  Oovemment  service  employed  in- 
termittently. 

(4)  (A)  The  Commission  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  no  individual  so  appointed  shall 
receive  compensation  In  excess  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  OS-18  by  section  5332  of  such 
title. 

(B)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem. 

(C)  Administrative  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided the  Commission  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(D)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest frtmi  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dependent Instriunentallty  of  the  Oovem- 
ment any  Information  and  assistance  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  subsection;  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  and  instrumentality  la  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to 
furnish  such  Information  and  assistance  to 
the  Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before 
January  1,  1972,  a  final  report  containing 
the  recommendations  formulated  by  it  imder 
this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission of  its  final  report. 

(6)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 


such  simu,  not  to  exceed  92,000.000,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  13.  Planning  Geants. 

(a)  Authorization  To  Makx  Grants. — In 
order  to  promote  the  effective  location  and 
development  of  airports  and  the  development 
of  an  adequate  national  airport  system  plan, 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  of  ftinds  to 
planning  agencies  for  airport  system  plan- 
ning, and  to  public  agencies  for  airport  mas- 
ter planning. 

(b)  AjcotTNT  and  Apportionment  or 
Grants. — The  award  of  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  Is  subject  to  the 
following  limitations: 

(1)  The  total  funds  obligated  for  grants 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  $75,000,000 
and  the  amount  obligated  in  any  one  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  $15,000,000. 

(2)  No  grant  under  this  section  may  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  cost  incurred  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  project. 

(3)  No  more  than  7.5  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  imder  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  allocated  for  projecta 
within  a  single  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam. 
Grants  for  projects  encompassing  an  area 
located  in  two  or  more  States  shall  be 
charged  to  each  State  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  square  miles  the  proj- 
ect encompasses  in  each  State  bears  to  the 
square  mUes  encompassed  by  the  entire 
project. 

(c)  Regulations;  Coordination  With  Sec- 
RETART  or  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.— The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
regtilatlons  as  he  deems  necessary  governing 
the  award  and  administration  of  (^ante  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  develop  Jointly  procedures  de- 
signed to  preclude  duplication  of  their  re- 
spective planning  assistance  activities  and  to 
ensure  that  such  activities  are  effectively 
coordinated. 

Sic.   14,  Airport  and  Aiswat  Development 
Program 

(a)  General  Authorttt. — In  order  to  bring 
about,  in  conformity  with  the  national  air- 
port system  plan,  the  establishment  of  a 
nationwide  system  of  public  alrporta  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  civil  aeronautics,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  airport  development 
by  grant  agreementa  with  sponsors  In  aggre- 
gate amounta  not  less  than  the  following: 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  In  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  alrporta 
served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  alrporta  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  serve  general  aviation 
and  to  relieve  congestion  at  alrporta  having 
a  high  density  of  traffic  serving  other  seg- 
menta  of  aviation.  $250,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1971  through  1975. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  In  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  alrporta 
serving  segmenta  of  aviation  other  than  air 
carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  $30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1971  through  1975. 

(b)  Obligational  Authoritt. — To  facili- 
tate orderly  long-term  planning  by  sponsors, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  effective  on  the 
data  of  enactment  of  this  title,  to  Incur 
obligations  to  make  grants  for  airport  de- 
velopment from  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years  In 
a  total  amount  not  to  exceed  $840,000,000. 
No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred  under  this 
subsection  for  a  period  of  more  than  three 
fiscal  years  and  no  such  obligation  shall  ex- 
tend beyond  June  30.  1976.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  Incur  more  than  one  obligation 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
single  project  for  airport  development.  Ob- 
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ligations  incurred  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  liquidated  in  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $280,000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1071, 
an  aggregata  amount  exceeding  $660,000,000 
prior  to  June  30,  1072,  and  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $840,000,000  prior  to  June 
30,  1073. 

(C)    AlRWAT  FAdLTTIBS. ^FOT  the  pUTpOSS  Of 

acquiring,  establishing,  and  Improving  air 
navigation  facilities  under  section  307(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  within  the  llmlta 
established  in  appropriations  Acta,  to  obligate 
for  expenditure  not  less  than  $250,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1071  through  1976, 
(d)  Other  Expenses. — The  balance  of  the 
moneys  available  in  the  trust  fund  shall  be 
allocated  for  the  necessary  administrative 
expenses  incident  to  the  administration  of 
programs  for  which  funds  are  to  be  allocated 
as  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  air  navigation  facilities  and  the 
conduct  of  other  functions  under  section 
307(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  subsection  (o) 
of  this  section,  and  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  under  section  312(c)  (as  it 
relates  to  safety  in  air  navigation)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058.  The  initial 
$50,000,000  of  any  sums  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
section  208  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1070  shall  be  allocated  to  such 
research  and  development  activities. 
Sic.  16  DisTmiBxrnoN  or  FtTNDs;  State  Apk>b- 

TIONMENT. 

(a)  Apportionment  or  Funds. — 
(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  any  amount  is  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  for  the  ptirposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  14(a)  of  this  part, 
the  amoimt  made  available  for  that  year 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  One-third  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  97  per  centum  of  such  one-third  for 
the  several  States,  one-half  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  all  the  States,  and 
one-half  In  the  proportion  which  the  area  of 
each  State  bears  to  the  total  area  of  all  the 
States. 

(11)  3  per  centum  of  such  one-third  for 
Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  shares  of  35  per  centum,  36  per 
centum,  15  per  centum,  and  16  per  centum, 
respectively. 

(B)  One-third  to  be  distributed  to  spon- 
sors of  airports  served  by  air  carriers  certifi- 
cated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  Uie 
same  ratio  as  the  number  of  passengers  en- 
planed at  each  airport  of  the  sponsor  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  pasaengers  enplaned 
at  all  such  alrporta. 

(C)  One-third  to  be  dUtributed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  any  amount  is  author- 
ized to  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  14(a)  of  this  part,  the 
amount  made  available  for  that  year  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(A)  Seventy-three  and  one-half  per 
centum  for  the  several  States,  one-half  in 
the  proportion  which  the  population  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
States,  and  one-half  in  the  proportion  which 
the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  area 
of  all  the  States. 

(B)  One  and  one-half  per  centum  for  Ha- 
waii, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be  distrib- 
uted In  shares  of  35  per  centum,  36  per 
centum,  15  per  centum,  and  15  per  centum, 
respectively. 

(C)  Twenty-five  per  centum  to  be  distrib- 
uted at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Each  amount  apportioned  to  a  State 
\inder  paragra]^  (1)  (A)  (1)  or  (2)  ;A)  of  this 


subsection  shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  it  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated 
and  the  fiscal  year  immediately  following,  be 
available  only  for  approved  airport  develop- 
ment projecta  located  in  that  State,  or  spon- 
sored by  that  State  or  some  public  agency 
thereof  but  located  in  an  adjoining  State. 
Eaoh  tumount  apportioned  to  a  sponsor  of  an 
airport  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
it  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated  and 
the  two  fiscal  years  immediately  following, 
be  available  only  for  approved  airport  devel- 
opment projecta  located  at  alrporta  spon- 
sored by  it.  Any  amount  apportioned  as  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  which  has  not  been 
obligated  by  grant  agreement  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  time  for  which  It  was  so 
apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  discretion- 
ary fund  established  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "passengers  enplaned"  shall  Include 
United  States  domestic,  territorial,  and  In- 
ternational revenue  passenger  enplanemente 
in  scheduled  and  nonscheduled  service  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  Intrastate 
and  Interstate  commerce  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  Dkcretionabt  Fund. — (1)  Ttxe 
amounta  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  be  distributed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  shall  constitute  a  dis- 
cretionary fund. 

(2)  The  discretionary  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  approved  projecta  for  airport 
development  In  the  several  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam  as  the  Secretary  considers 
most  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  regardless  of  the 
location  of  the  projecta.  In  determining  the 
projecta  for  which  the  fund  is  to  be  used, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  existing  air- 
port facilities  in  the  several  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam,  and  the  need  for  or  lack  of 
development  of  airport  facilities  In  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.  Amounts 
placed  in  the  discretionary  fund  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  including 
amounta  added  to  the  discretionary  fund 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsec- 
tion (a),  may  be  used  only  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  for  which  originally 
appropriated. 

(c)  Notice  or  Apportionment;  DErmmoN 
or  TERMS. —  Upon  making  an  apportionment 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  Inform  the  executive  head 
of  each  State,  and  any  public  agency  which 
has  requested  such  Information,  as  to  the 
amounta  apportioned  to  each  State.  As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  "population"  means 
the  population  according  to  the  latest  decen- 
nial census  of  the  United  States  and  the  term 
"area"  Includes  both  land  and  water. 

Sec.  16.  Submission  and  Approval  or  Proj- 
ects roR  Aibport  Development. 

(a)  Submission. — Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  public 
agency,  or  two  or  more  public  agencies  acting 
Jointly,  may  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  proj- 
ect application.  In  a  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, setting  forth  the  airport  develc^ment 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  No  project  appli- 
cation shall  propose  airport  development 
other  than  that  Included  In  the  then  cur- 
rent revision  of  the  national  airport  system 
plan  formulated  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
part,  and  aU  proposed  development  shall  be 
•ffi  accordance  with  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary,  including  standards  for  site 
location,  airport  layout,  grading,  drainage, 
seeding,  paving,  lighting,  and  safety  of  ap- 
proaches. 

(b)  PuBUc  AuEWciss  Whose  Powbu  Abe 
LncTED  BT  State  Law. — Nothing  In  this  part 


shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a  project 
application  by  any  municipality  or  other 
public  agency  which  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
any  State  If  the  submission  of  the  project 
application  by  the  municipality  or  other 
public  agency  Is  prohibited  by  the  law  ot 
that  State. 

(c)  Approval. — 

( 1 )  All  airport  development  projecta  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
which  approval  may  be  given  only  If  he  Is 
satisfied  that — 

(A)  the  project  is  reasonably  consistent 
with  plans  (existing  at  the  time  of  approval 
of  the  project)  of  planning  agencies  for  the 
development  of  the  area  In  which  the  air- 
port is  located  and  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

(B)  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 
portion  of  the  project  costa  which  are  not 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  under  this 
part; 

(C)  the  project  will  be  completed  without 
undue  dtilay; 

(D/  the  public  agency  or  public  agencies 
which  submitted  the  project  application  have 
legal  authority  to  engage  in  the  airport  de- 
velopment as  proposed;  and 

(E)  all  project  sponsorship  requlrementa 
prescribed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  this 
part  have  been  or  will  be  met. 
No  airport  development  project  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  any 
airport  unless  a  public  agency  holds  good 
title,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  to  the 
landing  area  of  the  airport  or  the  site  there- 
for, or  gives  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  good  title  will  be  acquired. 

(2)  No  airport  development  project  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  which  does  not 
Include  provision  for  installation  of  the 
landing  aids  specified  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  17  of  this  part  and  determined  by 
him  to  be  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
use  of  the  airport  by  aircraft  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  category  of  the  airport  and  the 
type  and  voltmie  of  traffic  utilizing  the  air- 
port. 

(3)  No  airport  development  project  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  he  Is 
satisfied  that  fair  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  Interest  of  communities  In  or 
near  which  the  project  may  be  located. 

(4)  It  is  declared  to  be  national  i>ollcy  that 
airport  development  projecta  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  part  shall  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  the  natural  re- 
sources and  the  quality  of  environment  of 
the  Nation.  In  Implementing  this  policy,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  regard  to  the  effect  that  any 
project  Involving  airport  location,  a  major 
runway  extension,  or  runway  location  may 
have  on  natural  resources  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  fish  and  wildlife,  natural,  scenic, 
and  recreation  asseta,  water  and  air  quality, 
and  other  factors  affecting  the  environment, 
and  shall  authorize  no  such  project  found  to 
have  adverse  effect  unless  the  Secretary  shall 
render  a  finding,  in  writing,  following  a  full 
and  complete  review,  which  shall  be  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record,  that  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  exlsta  and  that  all  possi- 
ble steps  have  been  taken  to  minimlBe  such 
adverse  effect. 

(d)  Heabxnqs. — 

(1)  No  airport  devel(^ment  project  Involv- 
ing the  location  of  an  airport,  an  airport 
runway,  or  a  runway  extension  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  unless  the  public 
agency  sponsoring  the  project  certifies  to  the 
Secretary  that  there  has  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  effecta  of  the  airport  location 
and  Ite  consistency  with  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  such  urbcm  planning  as  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  community. 

(2)  When  bearings  are  held  under  para- 
graph   (1)    of  this  subsection,  the  project 
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sponsor  sh&ll,  when  requester  by  the  Secre- 
tary, submit  »  copy  of  the  tri  jucrlpt  to  tlie 
Secretary. 

(e)  Am  AND  Wate«  Quautt.  — 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  nc  t  approve  any 
project  application  for  a  pr(  Ject  Involving 
airport  location,  a  major  runivay  extension, 
or  runway  location  unless  tlie  Governor  of 
the  State  In  which  such  proj>ct  may  be  lo- 
cated certifies  In  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  there  Is  reasonable  assu -ance  that  the 
project  will  be  located,  designed,  constructed, 
and  operated  so  as  to  comply  f-tth  applicable 
air  and  water  quality  standards.  In  any  case 
where  such  standards  have  not  been  ap- 
proved or  where  such  standards  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  lof  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  llducatlon,  and 
Welfare,  certification  shall  be  obtained  from 
the  appropriate  Secretary.  Not  ce  of  certifica- 
tion or  of  refusal  to  certify  sh  ill  be  provided 
within  sixty  days  after  the  project  applica- 
tion Is  received  by  the  Secretiiry. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  condition  approvad 
of  any  such  project  application  on  com- 
pliance during  construction  and  operation 
with  applicable  air  and  *-ater  quality 
standards. 

(f)  AntPORT   Smt   SCLBCTION, — 

(1)  Whenever  the  Secrets  ry  determines 
(A)  that  a  metropolitan  areii  comprised  of 
more  than  one  unit  of  State  c  r  local  govern- 
ment Is  In  need  of  an  additional  airport  to 
adequately  meet  the  air  trans]  lortatlon  needs 
of  such  sirea.  and  (B)  that  an  addttlonnl  air- 
port for  such  area  Is  conslstet  t  with  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  prepared  by  the 
Secretary,  he  shall  notify.  In  writing,  the  gov- 
erning authorities  of  the  areii  concerned  of 
the  need  for  such  additional  klrport  and  re- 
quest such  authorities  to  con 'er.  agree  upon 
a  site  for  the  location  of  such  additional  air- 
port, and  notify  the  Secretary  of  their  selec- 
tion. In  order  to  facilitate  thr  selection  of  a 
Bite  for  an  additional  airport  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise 
such  of  his  authority  under  i  his  pcut  as  be 
may  deem  appropriate  to  cany  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph.  For  .he  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "metropolitan 
area"  means  a  standard  metri  ipolltan  statis- 
tical area  as  eatabllshed  by  th4  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  subject  however  to  iiuch  modifica- 
tions and  extensions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  f i  >r  the  purjxees 
of  this  subsection. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  propoesd  new  airport 
serving  any  area,  which  does  not  Include  a 
metropolitan  area,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  any  airport  develo;  >ment  project 
with  respect  to  any  proposed  iilrport  site  not 
approved  by  the  community  <r  communities 
in  which  the  airport  is  pitjposed  to  be 
located. 

Sbc.    17.   VKTrxo  States   Saajix   or  Pkojxct 
/  Costs. 

(a)  OocEaAL  PaovisioK. — ^I  xcept  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  md  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  United  States  shire  payable  en 
account  of  any  approved  al-port  develop- 
ment project  submitted  under  section  16  of 
this  part  may  not  exceed  50  per  csntum  of 
the  allowable  project  costs. 

(b)  PaojscTS  IN  Prauc  La^d  States. — In 
the  case  of  any  Sta:e  contalalng  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved  public  lands  and  non- 
taxable Indian  lands  (Individual  and  tribal) 
exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  total  area  of 
all  lands  therein,  the  United  S  lates  share  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  b«  Increased  by 
whichever  Is  the  smaller  of  th(  following  per- 
centages thereof:  (1)  25  per  centum,  or  (2) 
a  percentage  equal  to  one-hilf  of  the  per- 
centage that  the  area  of  all  such  lands  in 
that  State  Is  of  Its  total  area. 

(C)    PaOJKCTS  IN  THE  ViRCIN   ISLANDS. — The 

United  States  share  payable  an  account  of 
any  approved  project  for  alrpoi  t  development 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  any  portion  of 
the  allowable  project  costs  of  t  be  proJ«ct,  not 


to  exceed  75  per  centum,  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

(d)  Landing  Aids. — To  the  extent  that  the 
project  costs  oif  an  approved  project  for  air- 
port development  represent  the  cost  of  (1) 
land  required  for  the  installation  of  approach 
light  systems.  (2)  touchdown  zone  and 
centerllne  rxinway  lighting,  or  (3)  high  In- 
tensity runway  lighting,  the  United  States 
share  shall  be  not  to  exceed  82  per  centum  of 
the  allowable  costs  thereof. 
Sec.  18.  Project  Sponsorship. 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  his  approval 
of  an  airport  development  project  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  receive  assurances 
in  writing,  satisfactory  to  him,  that — 

(1)  the  airport  to  which  the  project  for 
airport  development  relates  will  be  available 
for  public  use  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
and  without  unjust  discrimination; 

(2)  the  airport  and  all  facilities  thereon 
or  connected  therewith  will  be  suitably  op- 
erated and  maintained,  with  due  regard  to 
climatic  and  fiood  conditions; 

(3)  the  aerial  approaches  to  the  airport 
will  be  adequately  cleared  and  protected  by 
removing,  lowering,  relocating,  marking,  or 
lighting  or  otherwise  mitigating  existing  air- 
port hazards  and  by  preventing  the  establish- 
ment or  creation  of  future  airport  hazards; 

(4)  appropriate  action.  Including  the 
adoption  of  zoning  laws,  has  been  or  will  be 
taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict 
the  use  of  land  adjacent  to  or  In  the  Imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  airport  to  activities  and 
ptirposes  compatible  with  normal  airport  op- 
erations, including  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft; 

(5)  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  airport  de- 
veloped with  Federal  financial  assistance 
and  all  those  usable  for  landing  and  take- 
off of  aircraft  will  be  available  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  use  by  Government  aircraft 
In  common  with  other  aircraft  at  all  times 
without  charge,  except.  If  the  use  by  Gov- 
ernment aircraft  is  suljstantlal,  a  charge  may 
be  made  for  a  reasonable  share,  prop>or- 
tlonal  to  such  use,  of  the  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  facilities  used; 

(6)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  fur- 
nish without  coet  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  activities,  or  weather-report- 
ing and  communication  activities  related  to 
air  traffic  control,  any  areas  of  land  or  wa- 
ter, or  estate  therein,  or  rights  In  buildings 
of  the  sponsor  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  or  desirable  for  construction  at 
Federal  exi>ense  of  space  or  facilities  for  such 
purposes; 

(7)  all  project  accounts  and  records  will 
be  kept  In  accordance  with  a  standard  sys- 
tem of  accounting  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consultation  with  appropriate  pub- 
lic agencies; 

(8)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
maintain  a  fee  and  rental  structure  for  the 
fac'litles  and  services  being  provided  the  air- 
port users  which  will  make  the  airport  as 
self-sustaining  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  that  particular  airport, 
taking  into  account  such  factor;;  as  the 
volume  of  traffic  and  economy  of  collection; 

(9)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  annual  or  special 
airport  financial  and  operations  reports  as 
the  Secretarj'  may  reasonably  request;   and 

( 10)  the  airport  and  all  airport  records  will 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  any  duly  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  Secretary  upon  rea- 
sonable request. 

To  Insure  compliance  with  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  project  spMn- 
sorshlp  requirements,  contlstent  with  the 
the  terms  of  this  part,  as  he  considers  neces- 
sary. Among  other  steps  to  insure  such  com- 
pliance the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  public  agencies,  on  behalf 
Of  the  United  States.  Whenever  the  Secretary 


obtains  from  a  sponsor  any  area  of  land  or 
water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights  In  buildings 
of  the  sponsor  and  constructs  space  or  facili- 
ties thereon  at  Federal  expense,  he  Is  author- 
ized to  relieve  the  sponsor  from  any  con- 
tractual obligation  entered  Into  under  this 
part  or  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  provide 
free  sp>ace  In  airport  buildings  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  he  finds  that  space 
no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (6)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  19.  Grant  Agreements. 

Upon  approving  a  project  application  for 
airport  development,  the  Secretary,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  shall  transmit  to  the 
sponsor  or  sponsors  of  the  project  application 
an  offer  to  make  a  grant  for  the  United  States 
share  of  allowable  project  costs.  An  offer  shall 
be  made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  part  and  the  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder.  Each  offer  shall  state 
a  definite  amount  as  the  maximum  obligation 
of  the  United  States  payable  from  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  part,  and  shall  stipulate  the 
obligations  to  be  assumed  by  the  sponsor  oi 
sponsors.  If  and  when  an  offer  Is  accepted  In 
writing  by  the  sponsor,  the  offer  and  accept- 
ance shall  comprise  an  agreement  constitut- 
ing an  obligation  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  sponsor.  Thereafter,  the  amount  stated  in 
the  accepted  offer  as  the  maximum  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  not  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  10  per  centiun.  Unless 
and  until  an  agreement  has  been  executed, 
the  United  States  may  not  pay,  nor  be  obli- 
gated to  pay,  any  portion  of  the  costs  which 
have  t>een  or  may  be  incurred. 
Sec.  20.  Project  Costs. 

(a)  Allowable  Project  Costs. — Except  as 
provided  In  section  21  of  this  part,  the  United 
States  may  not  pay,  or  be  obligated  to  pay, 
from  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  any  portion  of  a 
project  cost  incurred  In  carrying  out  a  proj- 
ect for  airport  development  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  first  determined  that  the  coet  Is  al- 
lowable. A  project  coet  Is  allowable  If — 

(1)  it  was  a  necessary  cost  Incurred  In  ac- 
complishing alrixjrt  development  In  con- 
formity with  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  an  approved  airport  development 
project  and  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  grant  agreement  entered  Into  In  con- 
nection with  the  project; 

(2)  It  was  Incurred  subsequent  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  grant  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  project,  and  in  connection  with  air- 
port development  accomplished  under  the 
project  after  the  execution  of  the  agreement. 
However,  the  allowable  costs  of  a  project  may 
Include  any  necessary  costs  of  formulating 
the  project  (Including  the  costs  of  field  sur- 
veys and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications, the  acquisition  of  land  or  interests 
therein  or  easements  through  or  other  In- 
terests In  tdrspace,  and  any  necessary  ad- 
ministrative or  other  incidental  costs  In- 
curred by  the  sponsor  specifically  In  connec- 
tion with  the  accomplishment  of  the  project 
for  airport  development,  which  were  Incurred 
subsequent  to  May  13,  1946; 

f3)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  It  Is 
reasonable  in  amount,  and  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  project  cost  Is  unreason- 
able in  amount,  he  may  allow  as  an  allow- 
able project  cost  only  so  much  of  such  proj- 
ect cost  as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable; 
except  that  In  no  event  may  he  allow  proj- 
ect costs  In  excess  of  the  definite  amount 
stated  In  the  grant  agreement;  and 

(4)  It  has  not  been  Included  in  any  proj- 
ect authorized  under  section  13  of  this  part. 

The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
regulations,  including  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  auditing  of  project  costs,  as  he 
considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(b)  Costs  Not  Allowed. — The  following  are 
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not  allowable  project  costs:  (1)  the  cost  of 
construction  of  that  part  of  an  airport  de- 
velopment project  Intended  for  use  as  a 
public  parking  facility  for  passenger  auto- 
mobiles; or  (2)  the  cost  of  construction,  al- 
teration, or  repair  of  a  hangar  or  of  any 
I>art  of  an  airport  building  except  such  of 
those  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  in- 
tended to  house  facilities  or  activities  direct- 
ly related  to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the 
airport. 

Sec.  21.  Patments  UNOEa  Grant  Agreements. 
The  Secretary,  after  consultation  vrtth  the 
sponsor  with  which  a  grant  agreement  has 
been  entered  into,  may  determine  the  times 
and  amounts  in  which  payments  shall  be 
made  under  the  terms  of  a  grant  agreement 
for  airport  development.  Payments  in  an 
aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  United  States  share  of  the  total 
estimated  allowable  project  costs  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  in  advance  of  ac- 
complishment of  the  airport  development  to 
which  the  payments  relate.  If  the  sponsor 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the  aggregate 
expenditures  to  be  made  from  the  advance 
payments  will  not  at  any  time  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  airport  development  work  which 
has  been  performed  up  to  that  time.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  payments  made  under  a  grant 
agreement  at  any  time  exceeds  the  United 
States  share  of  the  total  allowable  project 
costs,  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  the  excess.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  airport  development  to  which  the  ad- 
vance payments  relate  has  not  been  accom- 
plished within  a  reasonable  time  or  the  de- 
velopment Is  not  completed,  the  United 
States  may  recover  any  part  of  the  advance 
payment  for  which  the  United  States  re- 
ceived no  benefit.  Payments  under  a  grant 
agreement  shall  be  made  to  the  official  or 
depository  authorized  by  law  to  receive  pub- 
lic funds  and  designated  by  the  sponsor. 
Sec  22.  PERroRMANCs  or  Constritction 
Work. 

(a)  RECtTi.ATiONS. — The  construction  work 
on  any  project  for  airport  development  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
16  of  this  part  shall  be  subject  to  Inspection 
and  approval  by  the  Secretary  and  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
Such  regulations  shall  require  such  cost  and 
progress  reporting  by  the  sponsor  or  sponsors 
of  such  project  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem 
necessary.  No  such  regulation  shall  have  the 
effect  of  altering  any  contract  in  connection 
with  any  project  entered  into  without  actual 
notice  of  the  regulation. 

(b)  Minimum  Rates  or  Wages. — All  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  $2,000  for  work  on  proj- 
ects for  airport  development  approved  under 
this  part  which  Involve  labor  shall  contain 
provisions  establishing  mlnlmimi  rates  of 
wages,  to  be  predetermined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C.  276a-276a-5 ) , 
which  contractors  shall  pay  to  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  and  such  minimum  rates 
shall  be  stated  In  the  invitation  for  bids  and 
shall  be  Included  In  proposals  or  bids  for  the 
work. 

(c)  Other  Provisions  as  to  Labor. — All 
contracts  for  work  on  projects  for  airport 
development  approved  under  this  part  which 
Involve  labor  shall  contain  such  provisions 
as  are  necessary  to  Insure  (1)  that  no  con- 
vict labor  shall  be  employed;  and  (2)  that, 
in  the  employment  of  labor  (except  In  ex- 
ecutive, administrative,  and  supervisory  po- 
sitions), preference  shall  be  given,  where 
they  are  qualified,  to  Individuals  who  have 
served  as  persons  In  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  as  defined  In  section 
101(1)  of  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
611(1)),  and  who  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged  from   such   service.   However,   this 


preference  shall  apply  only  where  the  Indi- 
viduals are  available  and  qualified  to  perform 
the  work  to  which  the  employment  relates. 
Sec.  23.  Use  or  Government-Owked  Lands. 

(a)  Requests  for  Use. — Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  use 
of  any  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Is  reasonably  necessary  for 
carrying  out  a  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment under  this  part,  or  for  the  operation 
of  any  public  alrp>ort.  Including  lands  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  meet  future  develop- 
ment of  an  airport  In  accordance  with  the 
national  airport  system  plan,  he  shall  file 
with  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
having  control  of  the  lands  a  request  that 
the  necessary  property  Interests  therein  be 
conveyed  to  the  public  agency  sponsoring 
the  project  In  question  or  owning  or  con- 
trolling the  airport.  The  property  Interest 
may  consist  of  the  title  to,  or  any  other  In- 
terest in,  land  or  any  easement  through  or 
other  Interest  In  airspace. 

(b)  Making  or  Convetances. — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  from  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  having  control  of  the  lands  In  ques- 
tion shall  determine  whether  the  requested 
conveyance  is  inconsistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  department  or  agency,  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  his  determination  within  a 
period  of  four  months  after  receipt  of  the 
Secretary's  request.  If  the  department  or 
agency  head  determines  that  the  requested 
conveyance  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
needs  of  that  department  or  agency,  the  de- 
partment or  agency  head  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Unltel  States,  and  without  any  expense  to 
the  United  States,  to  perform  any  acts  and 
to  execute  any  instruments  necessary  to 
make  the  conveyance  requested.  A  convey- 
ance may  be  made  only  on  the  condition 
that,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  the 
property  Interest  conveyed  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  that  the  lands  in 
question  are  not  develoi>ed  for  airport  pur- 
poses or  tised  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  conveyance.  IX  only  a  part 
of  the  property  Interest  conveyed  Is  not  de- 
veloped for  airport  purposes,  or  used  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
conveyance,  only  that  particular  part  shall, 
at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Exemption  or  Certain  Lands. — Unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law,  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
within  any  national  park,  national  monu- 
ment, national  recreation  area,  or  similar  area 
under  the  administration  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  within  any  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  or  similar 
area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  or  within  any 
national  fcx-eet  or  Indian  reservation. 
Bsc.  24.  Reports  to  Congress. 

On  or  before  the  third  day  of  January  of 
each  year  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  describing  his  operations 
under  this  part  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  report  shall  Include  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  airport  development  ac- 
complished, the  status  of  each  project  un- 
dertaken, the  allocation  of  appropriations, 
and  an  Itemized  statement  of  expenditures 
and  receipts. 
Sec.  25.  Fai.sk  Statements. 

Any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  public  agency,  or  any  person, 
association,  firm,  or  corporation  who,  with 
Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States — 

(1)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement. 


false  representation,  or  false  report  as  to  the 
character,  quality,  quantity,  or  cost  of  the 
material  used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  work  performed  or  to  be 
performed,  or  the  costs  thereof,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  submission  of  plans,  maps, 
specifications,  contracts,  or  estimates  of 
project  costs  for  any  project  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  approval  under  this  part; 

(2)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  re{xirt  or  claim 
for  work  or  materials  for  any  project  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary'  under  this  part;  or 

(3)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement 
or  false  representation  In  any  report  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  this  part; 

shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  five  years 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  by 
both. 

Sec.  26.  Access  to  Records. 

(a)  Recordkeeping  Requisemei^s. — Each 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. Including  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  the  re- 
cipient of  the  proceeds  of  the  grant,  the  total 
cost  of  the  plan  or  program  in  connection 
with  which  the  grant  Is  given  or  used,  and 
the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  plan  or  program  supplied  by 
other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  Audit  and  Examination. — The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  part. 

(c)  Audit  Reports. — In  any  case  in  which 
an  Independent  audit  Is  made  of  the  accounts 
of  a  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  part  re- 
lating to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant  or  relating  to  the  plan  or  program 
in  connection  with  which  the  grant  was 
given  or  used,  the  recipient  shall  file  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  such  audit  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  not  later  than 
six  months  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  audit  was  made.  On  or  be- 
fore January  3  of  each  year  the  Oomptrollw 
General  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
describing  the  results  of  each  audit  con- 
ducted or  reviewed  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  Withholding  Inpormation. — Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  authorize  the  withhold- 
ing of  Information  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  under  the  control 
of  either  of  them,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  27.  General  Powers. 

The  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  perform 
such  acts,  to  conduct  such  Investigations 
and  public  hearings,  to  Issue  and  amend 
such  orders,  and  to  make  and  amend  such 
regulations  and  procedures,  pursuant  to  and 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
as  he  considers  necessary  tc  carry  out  the 
provisions  of,  and  to  exercise  and  perform 
his  powers  and  duties  under,  this  part. 

Part  III — Miscellaneous 
Sec.  51.  Amendments  to  Federal  Aviation 
Act  or  1958. 
(a)(1)  Phocubement  Procedures. — Section 
303  Of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1344)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"NEGOTIATION  Or  PURCHASES  AND  CONTRACTS 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
negotiate  without  advertising  purchases  of 
and  contracts  for  technical  or  special  prop- 
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flrty  reUted  to.  or  In  support 
tloQ  tliat  he  determines  to 
•tftntUl  Initial  Investment  dt  an  extended 
period  of  preparation  for  map  uf  act  lire,  and 
for  which  he  determines  that)  formal  adver- 
tUlng  would  be  likely  to  reeuU  in  additional 
cost  to  the  Government  by  rfason  of  dupli- 
cation of  Investment  or  would  resxilt  in 
duplication  of  necessary  pre^ratlon  which 
would  unduly  delay  the  procurement  of  the 
property.  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year,  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Rapresent^tlves  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  all 
transactions  negotiated  und^r  this  subsec- 
tion during  the  preceding  fl*al  year." 

(2)  Tabuc  or  CoNTXNTS. — That  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  contained  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Avlatlpn  Act  of  1958 
whldi  appears  under  the  sld*  heading  "Sec. 
303.  Administration  of  thte  Agency"  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  e|id  thereof  the 
following:  I 

••(e)  Negotiation  of  p\irchasc6|and  contracts" 

(b)(1)  AiapORT  CERTincAiioN. — ^Tltle  VI 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  tJ.S.C. 
1421-1431).  relating  to  safety  regulation  of 
civil  aeronautics,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following |new  section: 

"Anu>OBT  OpaaATiNc  ( 
"powra  TO 

'•S«c.  612.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  em- 
powered to  Issue  airport  operating  certlfl- 
catea  to  airports  serving  air  carriers  certifi- 
cated by  the  Civil  Aeronautla  Board  and  to 
establish  nntniTrmTn  safety  standards  for  the 
operation  of  such  airports. 


"ISSUANCX 


to  operate  an 
certificated  by 
may  file  with 


"(b)  Any  person  desiring 
airport  serving  air  carriers 
the  ClTll  Aeronautics  Board 
the  Administrator  an  appUcailon  for  an  air- 
port operating  certificate.  It  the  Adminis- 
trator finds,  after  Investigation,  that  such 
person  Is  properly  and  adequately  equipped 
and  able  to  conduct  a  safe  a|>eratlon  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  the  rules,  regulations,  jand  standards 
prescrlt>ed  thereunder,  he  shall  issue  an  air- 
port operating  certificate  t^  such  person. 
Bach  airport  operating  certi^cate  shall  pre- 
scribe such  terms,  conditions,  and  limita- 
tions as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  assure 
safety  In  air  transportatlonj  Including  but 
not  limited  to.  terms,  condiaons,  and  limi- 
tations relating  to—  I 

"(1)  the  Installation,  operation .  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  air  navigation  faculties; 
and  I 

"(2)  the  operation  and  i|ialntenanoe  of 
adequate  safety  equipment,  [Including  fire- 
flgbting  and  rescue  equipment  capable  of 
rapid  access  to  any  portion  j  of  the  airport 
used  for  the  landing,  takepff,  or  surface 
maneuvering  of  aircraft."       | 

(2)  Tablb  or  CoirraNTB. — iliat  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  oontaliied  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1068 
which  appears  under  the  tenter  heading 
"TrrL«  VI — Saittt  REotTLAtioN  or  Crvn. 
'AaaoNAuncs"  Is  amended  b]  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  612.  Airport  operating  certificates, 
"(a)    Power  to    Issue. 
"(b)  Issuance. ". 

(3)  PaoHnrnoNB.— Section]  610(a)  of  sucb 
Act  (49  U.8.C.  1430(a)),  r^atlng  to  pro- 
hibitions. Is  amended — 

(A)  by  strllting  out  ••and't  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  inaerting  In  lieu  there- 
of ":  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  uiereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph:  I 

"(8)  For  any  penon  to  operate  an  air- 
port serving  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board  without  an  airport 
operating  certificate,  or  In  violation  of  the 
terms  of  any  such  certificate." 

(4)  ErrECTTvs  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
their  enactment. 
Sac.  52.  Repkal;   Contorming  Amendbcxnts; 

Saving    Provisions,'    and    Skpara- 

biutt. 

(a)  Rkpcal. — The  Federal  Airport  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  is  repealed  as  of  the  close 
of  June  30.  1970. 

(b)  CONrORMINO  Amxndmxnts. — 

(1)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March 
18,  195*0,  relating  to  Department  of  the 
Interior  Airports  (16  U.S.C.  7a),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at  each  such 
"Secretary  of  Transportation." 

(2)  Section  509(0/  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
U.S.C.  3188a)  U  amended  by  inserting  "Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970;" 
Immediately  after  "Federal  Airport  Act;". 

(3)  Section  208(2)  of  the  Demonstration 
Oties  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  3338(2) )  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "section  19  of  the  Alrx>ort  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970:"  Immediately 
after  '•section  12  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act; ". 

(4)  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
tX.S.C.  1301  et  seq.)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  by  the  Federal 
Airport  Act"  In  section  313(c)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •',  the  Federal  Airport  Act, 
or  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Airport  Act" 
In  section  1109(e)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970". 

(5)  Section  214(c)  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
VS.C.  214(c) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  "Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970;" 
Immediately  after  •'Federal  Airport  Act;". 

(6)  Section  13(g)  (1)  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  (60  App.  U.S.C.  1622(g)  (1) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '•Federal  Airport 
Act  (60  SUt.  170)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970". 

(7)  Reorganisation  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (64  Stat.  1267)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (h) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(h)  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970;  and  (I)". 

(c)  Savino  Provisions. — All  orders,  deter- 
minations, rules,  regulations,  permits,  con- 
tracts, certificates,  licenses,  grants,  rights, 
and  i»1vlleges  which  have  been  issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  by 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, or  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
under  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  as  amended,  which  are  in  effect  at  the 
time  this  section  takes  effect,  are  continued 
in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until  modi- 
fled,  terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or 
by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

(d)  SEPARABXLrrr. — If  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  the  title  and  the  application  of  the 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
is  not  affected  thereby. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harlxt    O.    STAOGXaS, 
Baitoxi,  N.  Frixdkl, 
JoBit  D.  DnraxLL, 
J.  J.  Pmux, 

W.  I..  SraiMasB. 

Sam  Danm, 

Albket  Watsoit, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Warbkn    O.    Magnuson, 
Vance  Haxtke, 
Pun.  Hart, 
Howard  W.   Cannon, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Winston  Pboutt, 
James    B.    Pearson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  n  OF  THE  HOUSE  BILL 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  as 
to  title  II  of  the  House  bill  and  as  to  section 
306  of  the  bill  as  proposed  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  14.  21,  24,  26, 
42,  46,  47.  57.  and  74. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3.  6,  10.  11.  16,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  27. 
28.  29.  30.  31.  32,  33,  34,  35.  36.  38,  39,  41,  45, 
48,  49,  69,  60,  61.  63,  66,  67.  69.  and  71.  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  section  306  of  the  bill  as  proposed  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted in  this  respect  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, on  page  47  of  the  House  engrossed  bill. 
Inunedlately  preceding  line  1,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (as  the  last  section  of 
part  in  of  title  I  of  the  bill)  : 
Sec.  53.  Maximttm  Charges  roR  Certain 
OvTRTiME  Services. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 451  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1451)  or  any  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
maximum  amount  payable  by  the  owner,  op- 
erator, or  agent  of  any  private  aircraft  or 
private  vessel  for  services  performed  on  or 
after  July  1,  1970,  upon  the  request  of  such 
owner,  operator,  or  agent,  by  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Customs  Service,  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees (including  an  independent  contractor 
performing  Inspectional  services)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultvu'e,  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday,  or  at  any  time  after  6 
o'clock  postmeridian  or  before  8  o'clock  ante- 
meridian on  a  week  day.  In  connection  with 
the  arrival  In  or  departure  from  the  United 
States  of  such  private  aircraft  or  vessel,  shall 
not  exceed  (25. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  payment  shall  be  required  for 
services  described  in  subsection  (a)  If  such 
services  are  p>erformed  on  a  week  day  and 
an  officer  or  employee  stationed  on  his  reg- 
ular tour  of  duty  at  the  place  of  arrival  or 
departure  Is  available  to  perform  such  serv- 
ices. 

(c)  Amounts  payable  for  services  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (a)  shall  be  collected 
by  the  Department  or  agency  providing  the 
services  and  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  appropriation  of  that  agency  charged 
with  the  expense  of  such  services. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "private  aircraft"  means  any 
civilian  aircraft  not  being  \ised  to  trans> 
port  persons  or  property  for  compensation 
or  hire,  and 

(2)  the  term  "private  vessel"  means  any 
civilian  vessel  not  being  xised  (A)  to  trans- 
port persons  or  property  for  compensation 
or  hire,  or  (B)  in  fishing  opteratlons  or  In 
processing  of  flLsh  or  fish  products. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
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ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 12,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  'usert  the 
following : 

Sec.  203.  Tax   on  Transportation  of  Per- 
sons BT  Air. 

(a)  Imposition  or  Tax. — Section  4261  (re- 
lating to  lmp>ositlon  of  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  4261.  Imposition  or  Tax. 

"(a)  In  Oenxrai.. — There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed up>on  the  amount  paid  for  taxable 
transportation  (as  defined  in  section  4262) 
of  any  person  which  begins  after  June  30, 
1970,  a  tax  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  amount 
so  paid.  In  the  case  of  amounts  paid  out- 
side of  the  United  States  for  taxable  trans- 
portation, the  tax  imposed  by  this  subsection 
shall  apply  only  If  such  transportation  be- 
gins and  ends  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Seats,  Berths.  Etc. — There  Lb  hereby 
Imposed  upon  the  amount  paid  for  seating  or 
sleeping  accommodations  in  connection  with 
transportation  which  begins  after  June  30, 
1970,  and  with  respect  to  which  a  tax  Is  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a) ,  a  tax  equal  to  8  per- 
cent of  the  amount  so  paid. 

"(c)  Use  or  International  Travel  Facil- 
rriES. — There  Is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  of  t3 
upon  any  amount  paid  (whether  within  or 
without  the  United  States)  for  any  transpor- 
tation of  EUiy  person  by  air.  If  such  trans- 
portation begins  m  the  United  States  and 
begins  after  June  30,  1970.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  transportation  all  of 
which  is  taxable  under  subsection  (a)  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  sections  4281  and 
4282). 

"(d)  Bt  Whom  Paid. — Except  as  provided 
In  section  4263  (a) .  the  taxes  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  making 
the  payment  subject  to  the  tax. 

"(e)  Reduction,  Etc.,  or  Rates. — Effective 
with  respect  to  transportation  beginning 
after  June  30.  1980 — 

"(1)  the  rate  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  5  percent,  and 

"(2)  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply." 

(b)  Definition  or  Taxable  Transporta- 
tion.— Section  4262  (relating  to  definition 
of  taxable  transportation)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subchapter"  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "p>art"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "transportation"  in 
subsection  (a)  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "transportation  by  air"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  trans- 
portation" in  subsection  (a)  (2)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion by  air"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "any  transportation 
which"  In  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "any  transportation  by  air 
which";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Transportation. — For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  'transportation'  includes 
layover  or  waiting  time  and  movement  of  the 
aircraft  In  deadhead  service." 

(c)  Requirements  With  Respect  to  Air- 
line Tickets  and  Advertising. — 

(1)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  76  (relating 
to  other  offenses)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec  7276.  Penalty  for  Offenses  Relating 
TO    Certain    Airline    Tickets 

AND  AOVERTTSINO. 

"(a)  TicKZTS. — In  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion by  air  all  of  which  la  taxable  transporta- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  4262),  the  ticket 
for  such  transportation — 

"(1)  shall  show  the  total  of  (A)  the 
amount  paid  for  such  transportation  and  (B) 


the  taxes  imposed  by  sections  4261  (a)  and 

(b). 

"(2)  shall  not  show  separately  the  amount 
paid  for  such  transportation  nor  the  amount 
of  such  taxes,  and 

"(3)  If  the  ticket  shows  amounts  paid 
with  respect  to  any  segment  of  such  trans- 
portation, shall  comply  with  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  with  respect  to  such  segment  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  the  sum  of  the 
segments. 

"(b)  Advertising. — In  the  case  of  trans- 
portation by  air  all  of  which  is  taxable  trans- 
portation (as  defined  In  section  4262)  or 
would  be  taxable  transpmiatlon  if  section 
4262  did  not  include  subsection  (b)  thereof, 
any  advertising  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  furnishing  such  transportation  (or 
offering  to  arrange  such  transportation) 
which  states  the  ooet  of  such  transportation 
shall— 

"(1)  state  such  cost  only  as  the  total  of 
(A)  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  such  trans- 
portation, and  (B)  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sec- 
tions 4261  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  and 

"(2)  shall  not  state  separately  the  amount 
to  be  paid  for  such  transportation  nor  the 
amount  of  such  taxes. 

"(c)  Penalty. — Any  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  Is, 
for  each  violation,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $100." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter B  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  7275.  Penalty  for  offenses  relating  to 
certain  airline  tickets  and  advertising." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Page  52.  line  17,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "404"  and  Insert: 
204 

Page  63,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "April  30"  and  In- 
sert :  June  30 

Page  55.  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "transportation"  and 
insert:  transportation 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nvun- 
bereo  22,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  after  June  30,  1970,  ;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 23,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  after  June  30,  1970,;  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

(4)  Subparagraph  (M)  of  section  64ie(b) 
(2)  (relating  to  special  cases  In  which  tax 
payments  constitute  overpayments)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(M)  In  the  case  of  gasoline,  used  or  add 
for  tise  In  the  production  of  special  fuels 
referred  to  in  section  4041;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Ita  dlaagree- 


ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 37,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 
Sec.  206.  Tax  on  Use  or  AiRCRArr. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 40,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
f  oUowlng : 

the  rate  of — 

"(1)  »25.plus 

"(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  aircraft  (other 
than  a  turbine  engine  powered  aircraft)  hav- 
ing a  maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight 
of  more  than  2,500  pounds,  2  cents  a  pound 
for  each  pound  of  the  maximum  certificated 
takeoff  weight,  or  (B)  In  the  case  of  any 
turbine  engine  powered  aircraft.  ZVi  cents 
a  pound  for  each  povind  of  the  maximum 
certificated  takeoff  weight. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 43  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  f oUows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"(e)  Termination. — On  and  after  July  1, 
1980,  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shaU  not  apply. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  n\m:ibered  44: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 44,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  the 
foUowing  amendments: 

Page  60,  line  24,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "with  respect  to"  Inaert: 
that  portion  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4491  which  is  determined  under  section 
4491(a) (2)  on 

Page  61,  line  8,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "equal  to"  Insert:  that 
portion  of 

Page  61.  Une  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  after  "such  year"  Insert:  which 
is  determined  imder  section  4491(a)(2) 

Page  61,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  aTter  the  period  Insert: 
In  the  case  of  the  year  beginning  on  July  1, 
1970,  this  subsection  shaU  apply  only  if  the 
person  electing  to  pay  the  tentative  tax  estab- 
lishes what  the  tentative  tax  wotUd  have 
been  for  such  year  If  section  4491  had  taken 
effect  on  July  1,  1969. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 50,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  foUows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out. 

Insert  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted. 

And  on  page  65,  Une  16.  of  the  Hotise  en- 
grossed bUl  before  the  period  Insert: 
or  the  amount  to  which  any  person  la  en- 
titled under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
period  may  be  treated  by  such  person  as  an 
overpayment  which  may  be  credited  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4491  with  respect 
to  such  period 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 61,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  the 
f oUowlng  amendments: 

Page  63,  Une  14,  oT  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "407"  and  Inaert: 
207 
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S«iate 


engrossed 
31,"  and  In- 


Ser  ate 


engrossed 
31."  and  In- 


Seqate  engrossed 
31,"  and  In- 

33,  34.  and  25 
amendments   and 


and  In- 


Its  dlsagree- 
Senate  num- 


Page  63,  line  34.  of  the 
amendments  strike  out  "Marc4 
sert:  June  30, 

Page  64,  line  13.  of  the 
amendments  strike  out  "Marc^ 
sen:  June  30. 

Page  85.  line  14,  of  the 
amendments  strike  out  "Marci  t 
sert:  June  30, 

Page  67,  strike  out  lines  22 
of  the   Senate   engrossed 
Insert: 

"(3)  AtxowANCB  or  CKZorr  Aomnst  Income 
Tax 

•Tor  allowance  of  credit  a(  alnst  the  In- 
come tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  >  for  fuel  used 
or  resold  by  the  purchaser,  a»e  section  39 

Page  70.  line  11,  of  the  Ser  ate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "April  1"  and  Insert: 
July  1 

Page  70.  line  13.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "April  ."  and  Insert: 
July  1 

Page  70,  line  16.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "April  L"  and  Insert: 
July  1 

Page  70.  line  19.  of  the  Ser  ate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "April  I"  and  Insert: 
July  1 

Page  72.  line  10.  of  the  Berate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "Marc  i  31"  and  In- 
sert: June  30 

Page  73.  line  1,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "Marc  i  31' 
sert:  June  30 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  s  ime. 

Amendment  numbered  52: 

That  the  House  recede  fron 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  : 
bered  52.   and   agree   to  the  <ame  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propMsed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendmiint  Insert  the 
following:  208.;  and  the  Senat«  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  53 : 

That  the  House  recede  from 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  : 
bered   53.   and   agree   to  the   same   with   an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  June  30.  1970.  and 
1980.:  and  the  Senate  agree  to 

Amendment  numbered  54: 

That  the  House  recede  fron 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  i 
bered  54.   and   agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoied  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  Juns  30,  1970.  and 
1980:  and  the  Senate  agree  to 

Amendment  numbered  56: 

That  the  House  recede  fronc 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  tha  1 
bered  55.  and  agree  to  the  lame  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  June  30.  1970.  and 
1980,:  and  the  Senate  agree  tol 

Amendment  nimibered  68 : 

That  the  House  recede  from 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  ! 
bered  66,  and   agree  to  the  aune  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendmrnt  Insert  the 
following:  June  30,  1970,  ant 
1,  1980.:  and  the  Senate  agree<! 

Amendment  numbered  58 : 

That  the  House  recede  from 
ment  to  the  amendnxent  of  tbe|  Senate  num- 
bered  58.   and   agree  to   the   s^me   with   an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
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Its  disagree - 
Senate  num- 


aefore  July  1, 
the  same. 

Its  dlsagree- 
Senate  num- 


3efore  July  1, 
the  same. 

Its  disagree- 
Senate  num- 


>efore  July  1. 
the  same. 

Its  dlsagree- 
Senate  niun- 


before  July 
to  the  same. 

Its  dlsagree- 


serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  June  30.  1970,  and  before  July  1, 
1980;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  62,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  June  30,  1970;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  64 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 64,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  ending  after  June  30,  1970.  and 
beginning  before  July  1,  1980.  and  attribut- 
able to  use  after  June  30,  1970,  and  before 
July  1,  1980;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  66: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 66.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  208(b):  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 68.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  308(b)(3):  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  70: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 70.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  209.;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  72 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 72  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Page  75.  line  17.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "to  be  assigned"  and 
Insert:  to  be  appropriately  assigned;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  73: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 73,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  210.;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  76 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 75,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  211.  ETFEcrrve  Datbs. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b) ,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  July  1 ,  1970. 

(b)  Exceptions. — The  amendments  made 
by  sections  203  and  204  shall  apply  to  trans- 
portation beginning  after  June  30,  1970. 
The  amendments  made  by  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  section  207  shall  apply  with 


respect  to  ta.\able  years  ending  after  June  30, 

1970. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mills. 
Hale  Boggs, 
John  C.  Watts, 
John  W.  Btbnes, 
Jackson  E.   Betts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  B.  Long, 
CUNTON  Anderson, 
Albert  Gore, 
John  J.  Williams. 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to  provide  for 
the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's airport  and  airway  system,  for  the  im- 
position of  airport  and  airway  user  charges, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

TITLE   I 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
as  to  title  I  of  the  House  bill  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees as  to  title  I  of  the  House  bill  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

Amendment  No.  1:  Senate  amendment 
numbered  1  struck  out  all  of  title  I  of  the 
House  bill  and  Inserted  a  substitute  text  con- 
sisting of  three  titles. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  title  I  of 
the  House  bill,  with  an  amendment  which 
Is  a  substitute  for  both  title  I  of  the  House 
bin  and  Senate  amendment  numbered  1 
(except  for  section  306  of  such  amendment 
which  amended  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930). 

The  major  differences  between  title  I  of 
the  House  bill,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  reason  of  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

title    I AIRPORT    AND    AIRWAY    DEVELOPMENT 

ACT   OF    1870 

Part  I — Short  title,  etc. 
Short  Title 

Section  1  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
the  legislation  could  be  cited  as  the  "Avia- 
tion Facilities  E-xpanslon  Act  of  1969". 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  legislation  could  be 
cited  as  the  "Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970". 

Section  1  of  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides that  title  I  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970". 

Declaration  of  Policy 

Section  3  of  the  House  bill  contained  find- 
ings and  declarations  by  the  Congress  that 
the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  system  Is 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  current  and  pro- 
jected growth  In  aviation;  and  that  substan- 
tial expansion  and  Improvement  is  required 
to  meet  the  demands  of  civil  aviation,  the 
postal  system,  and  the  national  defense. 
This  section  further  declared  that  the  an- 
nual expenditure  for  ten  years  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  airway  system  should  not  be 
less  than  9260,000.000  and  that  the  ten-year 
expenditure  for  airport  assistance  should  be 
92,500,000,000. 
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Section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  also  set 
forth  findings  of  the  Congress  that  the  Na- 
tion's airport  and  airway  system  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  current  and  projected  growth 
in  aviation;  and  that  substantial  expansion 
and  Improvement  Is  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  interstate  commerce,  the  postal 
serrlce,  and  the  national  defense.  In  addi- 
tion, this  section  contained  findings  that  the 
civil  users  of  air  transportation  are  capable 
of  making  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  system 
through  Increased  user  fees,  but  that  reve- 
nues obtained  from  the  general  taxpayer  will 
continue  to  be  required  to  pay  for  the  actual 
use  of  the  system  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  value  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  the  general  pubUc  In  having  a  safe, 
efficient  system  In  being  and  fully  operational 
in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Section  2  of  the  conference  agreement  fol- 
lows the  House  version  except  that  the 
broader  term  "Interstate  commerce"  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  term  "civil  aviation"  so  that 
the  finding  and  declaration  by  the  Congress 
reads  that  substantial  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  the  airport  and  airway  system 
is  reqtiired  to  meet  the  demands  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  the  postal  service,  and  the 
national  defense. 

As  stated,  this  legislation  refers  ^eclflcally 
to  the  need  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  national  airport  and  airway 
system.  In  accordance  with  a  national  airport 
system  plan,  to  meet  the  needs  of  interstate 
commerce,  the  postal  service,  and  the  na- 
tional defense.  Because  this  legislation  relates 
primarily  to  the  development  of  the  national 
system.  It  proposes  to  levy  only  such  user 
fees  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  Federal 
responslbUity  to  expand  and  Improve  the 
national  airport  and  airway  system. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  needs  for 
expansion  and  improvement  of  airport  and 
airway  faculties  to  meet  interstate  needs 
outflde  the  national  system  contemplated 
by  this  legislation.  In  this  connection,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recog- 
nize that  many  States  have  created  State 
aeronautical  agencies  which  not  only  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of  the 
national  system,  but  also  effectively  engage 
In  the  planning,  development,  and  operation 
of  needed  airport  and  airway  facilities  not 
Included  in  the  national  airport  system,  and 
would  encourage  the  States  to  continue  and 
expand  their  activities  In  this  respect. 

National  Transportation  Policy 
Section  3  of  the  House  bill  required  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  formulate  and 
recommend  to  the  Congress  for  approval  a 
national  transportation  poUcy  within  one 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  House  blU. 
The  Secretary  was  required  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  coordinated  development  of 
all  modes  of  transportation  and  the  priority 
to  be  assigned  to  the  development  of  each 
mode,  and  the  coordination  of  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  airport  and  airway  devel- 
opment with  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  transportation^ 
system.  This  section  also  required  the  Secre- 
tary to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Implementation  of  the  national 
transportation  policy  formulated  under  this 
section. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

Section  3  of  the  conference  agreement  fol- 
lows the  House  version. 

Cost  Allocation  Study;  Study  and  Report  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Section  4  of  the  Hotise  bill  required  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  appropriate  method  for  allo- 
cating the  cost  of  the  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem among  the  variotis  users,  and  to  Identify 


the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  that 
should  be  charged  to  the  system  and  the 
value  which  should  be  assigned  to  any  gen- 
eral pubUc  benefit.  Including  military.  The 
Secretary  was  required  In  the  conduct  of  the 
study  to  consult  with  and  give  consideration 
to  the  views  of  the  users  of  the  system.  The 
Secretary  was  required  to  report  the  results 
of  the  study  to  the  Congress  within  two  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  House  blU. 

Section  101  of  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  appropriateness  of  the  method  of  aUo- 
cating  and  apportioning  funds  under  sections 
204  and  205  of  the  Senate  amendment  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  airport  and  air- 
ways system  during  the  five-year  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976.  The  Senate  amendment 
also  required  the  Secretary  in  the  conduct 
of  the  study  to  consult  with  and  give  con- 
sideration to  the  views  of  the  users  of  the 
system.  The  Secretary  was  required  to  report 
the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  February  1,  1975. 

Section  4  of  the  conference  agreement  fol- 
lows the  House  version. 

Submission  of  Schedules  Study 
Section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  requiring  a  commercial  air  car- 
rier to  submit  a  schedule  of  service  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  Issuance  of  any 
certificate  to  such  carrier  by  the  Board,  and 
authorizing  the  Board  to  require  such  car- 
rier to  revise  such  schedule  in  order  to  avoid 
undue  congestion  at  major  airports.  The  De- 
partment was  required  to  complete  the  study 
within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  corresponding 
provision. 

This  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  Is 
omitted  from  the  conference  agreement. 

Part  II — Airport  and  airway  development 
Definitions 

Section  11  of  the  House  blU  and  section 
201  of  the  Senate  amendment  both  contained 
definitions  of  terms  for  the  purposes  of  the 
airport  assistance  program.  Except  as  noted 
below,  the  definitions  of  both  the  House  bUl 
and  the  Senate  amendment  were  the  same  or 
similar. 

Airport  development 

Section  11(2)  of  the  House  blU  defined  the 
term  "airport  development"  as  any  work  in- 
volved in  constructing,  improving,  or  repair- 
ing any  portion  of  a  pubUc  airport,  includ- 
ing the  removal,  relocation,  and  marking  of 
airport  hazards,  and  including  navigation 
aids  used  by  aircraft  operating  to  or  from  the 
airport,  and  also  any  acquisition  of  land  (in- 
cluding land  for  future  alri>ort  development) 
or  easement  In  airspace  necessary  to  permit 
such  work  or  to  remove  or  prevent  airport 
hazards.  In  addition,  the  definition  contained 
In  the  House  biU  Included  safety  equipment 
required  for  airport  certification  under  sec- 
tion 612  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
(as  added  by  section  51(b)  of  the  Hotise  bill) . 

Section  201(2)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  simUar  definition  of  the  same 
term,  with  two  exceptions.  First,  it  did  not 
Include  safety  equipment  required  for  air- 
port certification  as  provided  by  the  House 
bUl.  Second,  unlike  the  House  bill,  it  did  in- 
clude work  Involved  in  the  construction,  al- 
teration, and  repair  of  airport  passenger  or 
freight  terminal  buUdings  and  other  airport 
administrative  buUdings. 

Section  11(2)  of  the  conference  agreement 
foUows  the  House  version. 

AppUcatlon  for  site  approval 
Section  201(6)   of  the  Senate  amendment 
defined  the  term  "application  for  site  ap- 
proval" as  a  preliminary  request  by  a  sponsor 


for  approval  of  a  site  selection  submitted 
before  any  requests  for  aid. 

The  House  bUI  contained  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  the  defini- 
tion of  this  term  because  It  is  not  used  in  the 
language  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees. 

Military  aircraft;  Government  aircraft 
Section  11(7)  of  the  House  bill  defined  the 
term  "mUitary  aircraft"  to  include  aU  air- 
craft  owned    and    operated    by   the   Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Section  201(8)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
defined  the  term  "Government  aircraft" 
to  include  aU  aircraft  owned  and  operated 
by  the  United  States. 

Section  11(7)  of  the  conference  agreement 
foUows  the  Senate  version. 

Planning  agency 

Section  11(8)  of  the  House  bUl  defined 
the  term  "planning  agency"  as  any  planning 
agency  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation which  Is  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  (including  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam)  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
concerned  to  engage  In  areawlde  planning 
for  the  area  In  which  Federal  airport  aid  Is 
to  be  used. 

Section  201(9)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
defined  the  same  term  as  meaning  any  State 
(including  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virginia  Islands, 
and  Guam)  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof 
or  any  other  agency  authorized  by  law  to  en- 
gage in  airport  system  planning.  The  term 
"airport  system  planning"  was  defined  by 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  mean  the  development  for  planning 
purposes  of  Information  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent, type,  location,  and  timing  of  airport 
development  needed  in  a  specific  area  to  es- 
tablish a  viable  and  balanced  system  of  pub- 
Uc airports. 

Section  11(8)  of  the  conference  agreement 
follows  the  House  version. 

PubUc  agency 

Section  11(11)  of  the  House  blU  defined 
the  term  "pubUc  agency"  as  a  State,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam,  or  any 
agency  of  any  of  them;  a  munlcipaUty  or 
other  political  subdivision;  or  a  tax-sup- 
ported organization;  c»'  an  Indian  tribe  or 
pueblo. 

Section  201(12)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  simUar  definition  of  the  same 
term  except  that,  under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  term  also  included  the  United 
States  Government  or  any  agency  thereof. 

Section  11(11)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment foUows  the  House  version  and  omits 
any  reference  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  any  agency  thereof  because,  under 
the  agreement  reached  by  the  conferees,  no 
United  States  agency  can  act  as  a  sponsor  of 
a  project  for  airport  development  under  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 
It  was  necessary  to  omit  the  reference  to 
United  States  agencies  in  this  definition  be- 
cause the  definition  of  the  term  "sponsor" 
uses  the  term  "pubUc  agency". 

Request  for  aid 

Section  301(14)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
defined  the  term  "request  for  aid",  for  the 
purposes  of  section  206(d)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  dealing  with  approval  of  proj- 
ects, as  the  first  written  request  for  assistance 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  which  the  project  is  outlined  In  detaU  in 
accordance  with  standardized  procedurea. 

The  House  biU  contained  no  corresponding 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  the  defi- 
nition of  this  term  because  it  is  not  used  in 
the  language  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees. 
National  Airport  System  Plan 
Formtilatlon  of  plan 

Section  12(a)  of  the  House  bill  reqtiired 
the  Secretary  of  TVansportatlon  to  prepare 
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and  publish.  wlUila  two  years  i  iter  the  en- 
actment of  the  airport  and  alrnay  develop- 
ment program  under  this  legislation,  a  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  airports  In  the  V  nlted  States, 
and  to  review  and  revise  such  p  an  as  neces- 
sary. The  plan  was  required  t)  follow  the 
mandatory  guidelines  develop*  1  by  a  Na- 
tional Air  System  Guldrflnes  Coe  unlsslon  and 
set  forth  the  airport  needs  for  a ;  least  a  ten- 
year  period. 

SecUon  202(a)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  similar  provlalons  wli  h  respect  to 
the  formulation  of  a  national  ilrport  plan, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Tijansportatlon 
was  required  to  revise  the  plan  ^t  least  every 
two  years  euid  the  Secretary  waslnot  required 
to  follow  any  mandatory  guidelines  as  pro- 
vided bv  the  House  bill.  I 

Secuon  12ia)  of  the  conferente  agreement 
follows  the  House  version  except  that  the 
Secretary  is  not  required  to  follpw  any  man- 
datory guidelines. 

Consultation  with  Federal,  Staie.  and  other 
agencies 
Section  12(c)  of  the  House  Iblll  required 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  In  prepar- 
ing the  national  airport  system  plan,  to  con- 
sult with  the  Civil  Aeronautii  Board,  the 
Poet  Office  Department,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  regarding  conservation  and  nat- 
ural resource  values,  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  as  appropriate;  with  State  agencies 
designated  under  section  22  qf  the  House 
bill;  with  planning  agencies  and  various  rep- 
resentatives  of   the   aviation   Industry. 

SecUon  202 (c)  of  the  Senat^  amendment 
oontalned  similar  requlrementa(  with  respect 
to  consultation  by  the  Secretarjl  in  the  form- 
ulaUon  of  the  national  airport i  system  plan, 
except  that  there  was  no  8p«f;lflc  requu*- 
ment  that  he  consult  with  th#  Department 
of  the  Interior  concerning  conservation  and 
natural  resource  values  and  nq  requirement 
to  consult  with  specific  SUte  agencies  deslg 
nated  under  the  House  bill.  -  "  ' 
amendment  did  not  contain  a 
designated  State  agencies  such 
talned  in  section  22  of  the  House  bill 

Section  12(c)  of  the  conference  agreement 
follows  the  House  version  except  that  the 
reference  to  State  agencies  deilgnated  pur- 
suant to  section  22  of  the  House  blU  Is  de- 
leted because  that  secUon  was  omitted  from 
the  language  agreed  upon  by  ;he  conferees. 
Consultation    concerning   en  ^Ironmental 

changes 
Section  12(f)  of  the  House  bU  I  required  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  loi  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior.   Hfcalth.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Agriculture,  and,  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  of 
determined    to    be    feasible, 
their  recommendations  with 
preservation  of  environmental 
national   airport  system   plan.. 

Section  201(f)  of  the  Senatje  amendment 
contained  similar  requirements  except  that 
consulUUon  with  the  Nailon»l  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality  was  required  in  Ueu 
of  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  recommenda1|lons  with  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  of  environmental 
quality  were  required  to  be  uicorporated  In 
the  naUonal  airport  system  plan  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  feasible.  I 

Section  12(f)  of  the  conferetce  agreement 
combines  the  provision  of  the  Bouse  bill  and 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  by 
requiring  consulUtlon  with  tlie  Secretaries 
of  Interior.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Agriculture,  and  with  the  fiatlonal  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality.  Their  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  environmental  quality  are  feqtilred  to  be 
Incorporated  In  the  national  Hrport  system 
plan  to  the  extent  that  thai  Secretary  of 
Transportation  determines  to  ^  feasible 
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National  Air  System  Guidelines  Commission; 
Aviation  Advisory  Commission 
SecUon  12(h)  of  the  House  bill  created  a 
National  Air  System  Guidelines  Commission 
composed  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life  who  were  specially 
qualified  by  reason  of  training  or  experi- 
ence. Including  representatives  from  aviation 
Interests  ftd  organisations  concerned  with 
conservation  or  regional  planning.  The  Com- 
mission was  required  to  formulate  manda- 
tory guidelines  for  the  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan  and  for  surrounding  land  uses, 
ground  access,  airways,  air  service,  and  air- 
craft compatible  with  such  plan.  Tl\e  guide- 
lines formulated  by  the  Commission  were 
required  to  be  reported  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1, 
1971,  and  the  Commission  would  cease  to 
exist  60  days  after  Its  final  report.  Not  to 
exceed  (2  million  was  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  to  carry  out  this  provision. 

Section  301  of  the  Senate  amendment 
created  an  Aviation  Advisory  Commission 
composed  of  15  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  including  Indi- 
viduals drawn  from  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments as  well  as  representatives  from  avia- 
tion interests  and  organizations  concerned 
with  conservation  and  regional  planning. 
The  duty  of  the  Commission  was  to  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  concerning 
the  long-range  needs  of  aviation.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  future  airport  require- 
ments and  the  national  airport  system  plan. 
There  was  no  specific  termination  date  for 
the  Commission  nor  was  there  any  specific 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  Its  expenses. 

Section  12(h)  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  an  Aviation  Advisory  Commis- 
sion generally  following  the  structure  of  the 
Commission  created  by  the  House  bill.  The 
name  of  the  Commission  Is  taken  from  the 
Senate  version  and  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  modified  so  that  It  no  longer  is  re- 
quired to  formulate  mandatory  guidelines, 
but  Is  required  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions (which  win  be  advisory  only)  concern- 
ing the  long-range  needs  of  aviation,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  future  airport 
requirements  and  the  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan,  and  recommendations  concerning 
surrounding  land  uses,  ground  access,  air- 
ways, air  service,  and  aircraft  compatible  with 
the  national  airport  system  plan.  The  re- 
porting date  for  the  Commission  Is  changed 
from  January  1.  1971,  to  January  1.  1972.  It 
will  cease  to  exist  60  days  after  It  files  Its  final 
report  and  not  more  than  t2  million  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Tnist  Fund  for  Its  expenses. 
Planning  Grants 
Section  13  of  the  House  bill  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
grants  of  funds  to  planning  agencies  for 
airport  system  planning  and  to  public  agen- 
cies for  airport  master  planning.  This  au- 
thority was  Umlted  to  a  maximum  of  WO 
million  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  $10 
million  per  year.  Not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  funds  made  available  In  any  one  year 
could  b«  allocated  for  projects  in  a  single 
SUte. 

Section  203  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained similar  authority  except  that  it  was 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  $160  million  at 
the  rate  of  not  more  than  915  mlUlon  per 
year.  Not  more  than  6  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  In  any  one  year  could  be 
allocated  for  projects  In  a  single  State. 

Section  13  of  the  conference  agreement 
authorizes  a  maximum  of  $76  million  for 
planning  grants  at  the  rate  of  not  nvore  than 
$15  million  per  year.  Not  more  than  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  made  available  In  any  one 


year  can  be  allocated  for  projects  In  a  single 
State. 

Airport  and  Airway  Development  Program 
General  authority 
Section  14  of  the  House  bill  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
grants  (within  the  limits  established  In  ap- 
propriation Acts)  for  airport  development  In 
aggregate  amounts  not  to  exceed  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  For  air  carrier  and  reliever  airports  In 
the  States.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam,  not  to  exceed  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  $180  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  and  $240  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

(2)  For  general  aviation  airports  In  the 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam,  not  to  exceed  $25  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972. 

Section  204(a)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  for  airport  development  in 
aggregate  amounts  not  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  For  air  carrier  and  reliever  airports 
In  the  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  not  less  than  $270  million  for  each 
of   the   fiscal   years    1971   through    1980. 

(2)  For  general  aviation  airports  In  the 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
not  less  than  $30  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1971  through  1980. 

Section  14(a)  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  a  five-year  airport  development 
program  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  for  airport 
development  In  aggregate  amounts  not  less 
than  the  following : 

(1)  For  air  carrier  and  reliever  airports 
in  the  States.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  not  less  than  $250  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971  through  1975. 

(2)  For  general  aviation  airports  In  the 
States,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  not  less  than  $30  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1971  through  1975. 

Long-term  obllgatlonal  authority 

Section  204(b)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  Incur  obligations  to  make  grants,  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  the 
succeeding  four  fiscal  years  in  an  aggregate 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1.5  billion.  Appro- 
priations were  authorized  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions Incurred  as  follows:  not  to  exceed  $300 
million  before  June  30,  1971;  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  $600  million  before  June  30. 
1972:  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $900 
million  before  June  30,  1973;  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  $1.2  billion  before  June  30. 
1974;  and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $1.5 
billion  before  Jvine  80,  1975.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  the  Secretary  was  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  for  the  purposes 
of  thU  section  within  the  limits  established 
In  Appropriation  Acts. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  a  five-year  program  of  obllga- 
tlonal authority  In  an  aggregate  amount  not 
to  exceed  $840  mllUon.  No  obUgatlon  can 
be  Incurred  for  a  period  of  more  than  three 
fiscal  years  tmd  no  such  obligation  can  ex- 
tend beyond  June  30.  1975.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  jwohlblted  from  Incxirrlng 
more  than  one  such  obligation  with  respect 
to  any  single  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment. Obligations  Incurred  under  this  au- 
thority cannot  be  liquidated  In  an  aggre- 
gate amount  exceeding  $280  million  before 
June  30.  1971,  an  aggregate  amount  exceed- 
ing $560  million  before  June  30,  1972,  and 
an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $840  million 
before  June  30,  1973. 

The  modified  provision  reduces  the  term 
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and  amount  of  the  authority,  restricts  each 
ObUgatlon  to  a  period  of  not  longer  than 
three  years,  restricts  the  number  of  obliga- 
tions which  can  be  incurred  with  respect  to 
a  single  project,  and  prohibits  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  au- 
thorized obligations  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  three  years. 

Airway  facilities 

Section  204(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  obligate  for  expenditure  (within  the 
limits  established  in  appropriation  Acts)  not 
less  than  $250  milUon  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1971  through  1980  to  acquire,  establish, 
and  Improve  air  navigation  facilities  \inder 
section  307(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  corresponding 
provision. 

Section  14(c)  of  the  conference  agreement 
follovrs  the  Senate  version  except  that  the 
program  Is  reduced  to  five  years.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  authorized,  within 
the  limits  established  In  appropriation  Acts, 
to  obligate  for  expenditure  not  less  than 
$250  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1871 
through  1975. 

Other  expenses;   research  and  development 
activities 

Section  204(d)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
required  that  the  balance  of  the  moneys 
available  In  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  be  allocated  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  airport  program,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  air  navigation 
facilities  and  other  functions  \inder  section 
307(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
not  otherwise  provided  for  under  the  preced- 
ing section  of  the  Senate  amendment  (sec- 
tion 204(c) )  relating  to  airway  facilities,  and 
for  research  and  development  activities  un- 
der section  312(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (as  It  relates  to  safety  in  air 
navigation).  The  first  $50  million  appropri- 
ated to  the  trust  fund  from  general  revenues 
was  required  to  be  allocated  to  such  research 
and  development  activities. 

The  House  bill  oontalned  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

Section  14(d)  ot  the  conference  agreement 
follows  the  Senate  version. 
Distribution  of  Funds;  State  Appointment 
Air  carrier  and  reliever  airports 

Section  15(a)  (1)  of  the  House  bill  required 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  apportion 
funds  made  available  for  air  carrier  and  re- 
liever alrp)orts,  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1 
of  each  year,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of 
an  area-population  formula,  $48.5  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  $58.2  milUon  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971,  and  $77.6  mllUon  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972. 

(2)  For  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  shares  of  36  percent,  35 
percent,  15  percent,  and  15  percent,  respec- 
tively, $1.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
$1.8  mllUon  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $2.4 
mllUon  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

(3)  For  sponsors  of  air  carrier  airports  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  enplaned  passen- 
gers at  each  airport  of  the  sponsor.  $50  mU- 
Uon  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  $60  milUon  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $80  mlUlon  for  ttie 
fiscal  year  1972. 

(4)  For  distrtbutloii  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  $60  mllUon  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970;  $60  miUlon  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
$80  nUlllon  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Section  205(a)  (1)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  apportion  funds  made  avaUable  for 
air  carrier  and  reliever  airports  In  any  fiscal 
year  as  follows: 

(1)  One- third  of  the  amount  avaUahle  to 
the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  an  area- 
p(^ul*tio(n  formula,  except  that,  before  such 
apportionment,   8    percent    of   such    funds 


would  be  available  for  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  shares  40  percent, 
40  percent,  and  20  percent,  respectively. 

(2)  One-third  of  the  amount  avaUable  to 
sponsors  of  airports  In  areas  designated  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  large  hubs, 
medium  hubs,  or  small  hubs  on  the  basis  of 
the  niimber  of  enplaned  passengers  In  each 
hub. 

(3)  One- third  of  the  amount  available 
would  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

Section  15(a)(1)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment Is  a  combination  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  and  requires  the  Secretary  to 
apportion  funds  made  available  for  air  car- 
rier and  reliever  airports  In  any  fiscal  year, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  Jiily  1  of  each  such 
year,  as  foUows: 

(1)  One-third  of  the  amount  made  avail- 
able to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

(A)  97  percent  of  such  one-third  for  the 
several  States  on  the  basis  of  an  area-popu- 
lation formula. 

(B)  3  percent  of  such  one-third  for  Ha- 
waU, Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  In  shares  of  35  percent,  35  percent, 
15  percent,  and  15  percent,  respectively. 

(2)  One-third  of  the  amoimt  made  avaU- 
able for  sponsors  of  air  carrier  airports  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  enplaned  pas- 
sengers at  each  airport  of  the  sponsor. 

(3)  One-third  of  the  amount  made  avail- 
able to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  conunlttee  of  con- 
ference that  an  airport  sponsor  wUl  be  eU- 
glble  for  an  apportionment  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  airport  Involved  serves  a  point 
on  the  route  of  an  air  carrier  certificated 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  This  would 
Include  the  case  of  an  airport  with  respect 
to  which  the  air  carrier  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend its  scheduled  service  temporarUy  on  the 
condition  that  such  service  Is  furnished  by 
an  air  taxi  operator,  which  Is  an  air  carrier 
exempt  from  certlficanon  oy  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

General  aviation  airports 

Section  15(a)  (2)  of  the  House  blU  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
apportion  funds  made  available  for  general 
aviation  airports,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
JiUy  1  of  each  year,  as  f oUows : 

(1)  $18,375  mUUon  for  the  several  States 
on  the  basis  of  an  area-population  formula. 

(2)  $375  thousand  for  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  In  shares  of 
35  percent,  35  percent,  16  percent,  and  15 
percent,  respectively. 

(3)  $6.25  mllUon  for  distribution  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

If  the  amounts  available  tot  apportionment 
for  any  year  were  less  than  the  amounts 
stated  above,  the  House  blU  reqvUred  that 
such  lesser  amounts  be  apportioned  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ratios  Indicated  by  the 
stated  amounts. 

Section  205(a)(2)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  apportion  fimds  made  available  for 
general  aviation  airports  for  any  fiscal  year 
as  foUows: 

(1)  Seventy -three  and  one-half  percent 
of  the  amount  made  avaUable  for  the  sev- 
eral States  on  the  basis  of  an  area-popula- 
tion formula. 

(2)  One  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
amount  made  avaUable  for  HawaU,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  In  shares  of  40 
percent,  40  percent,  and  20  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  amount 
made  available  to  be  distributed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

Section  16(a)  (2)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment Is  a  combination  of  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  and  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  apportion  funds  made 
avaUable  for  general  aviation  airports  In  any 


fiscal  year,  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1 
of  each  such  year,  as  foUows : 

(1)  Seventy- three  and  one-half  percent 
of  the  amount  made  available  for  the  sev- 
eral States  on  the  basis  of  an  area-popula- 
tion formula. 

(2)  One  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
amount  made  avaUable  for  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rloo,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  shares 
of  36  percent,  35  percent,  15  percent,  and  15 
percent,  respectively. 

(3)  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  amoimt 
made  avaUable  to  be  distributed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

In  exercising  his  authority  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  discretionary  funds  un- 
der section  15  of  the  conference  agreement, 
the  committee  of  conference  feels  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shoulo  give  par- 
ticular consideration  to  the  requirements  of 
smaller  airports  and,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
make  every  attempt  to  meet  such  reqtiire- 
ments. 

AvallablUty  of  apportioned  funds 

Section  16(a)(4)  of  the  House  blU  pro- 
vided that  amounts  apportioned  to  a  State 
for  air  carrier  and  reliever  airports  and  for 
general  aviation  airports  under  the  area-pop- 
\Uation  formula  would  remain  avaUable  for 
approved  airport  development  projects  In 
that  State,  or  q>onsored  by  that  State  but 
located  In  an  adjoining  Staite,  for  a  period 
of  two  fiscal  years.  Thereafter,  any  amount 
remaining  unobUgated  would  be  added  to 
the  discretionary  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 16(b)  of  the  House  bUl.  Each  amotmt 
apportioned  to  an  airport  sponsor  would  re- 
main avaUable  for  approved  airport  develop- 
ment projects  at  airports  sponsored  by  It  for 
a  period  of  three  fiscal  years.  Thereafter,  any 
amount  remaining  imobUgated  would  be 
added  to  the  discretionary  fund  established 
under  section  15(b)   of  the  House  bill. 

Section  205(a)(3)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  amoxints  apportioned  to 
a  State  would  remain  available  lor  obUgatlon 
by  that  State  for  a  period  of  three  fiscal  yean 
and.  thereafter,  any  amount  remaining  un- 
obligated woiUd  be  added  to  the  dlacreition- 
ary  fimd. 

Section  205(a)(4)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  each  hub  area  be  cred- 
ited with  its  apportionment  each  year  and, 
to  the  extent  that  credit  exceeded  the  total 
payments  from  such  apportionment  to  air- 
port sponsors  in  that  hub  area  In  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  excess  would  remain  to  the 
credit  of  that  hub  area  for  the  two  succeed- 
ing years.  If  the  Secretary  approved  a  project 
for  airport  development  In  that  hub  area 
within  the  three-year  period  described,  the 
accumiUated  amount  remaining  to  the  credit 
of  that  hub  area  would  be  avaUable  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  approved  project  as  a  grant 
for  such  project.  If  no  project  was  i4)ppoved 
In  such  three-year  period,  the  amount  cred- 
ited to  that  hub  area  would  be  added  to  the 
discretionary  fund. 

Section  15(a)(3)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment Is  a  combination  of  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  and  provides  that  amounts 
apportioned  to  a  State  for  air  carrier  and  re- 
Uever  airports  and  for  general  aviation  air- 
ports under  the  area-population  formula  wUl 
remain  available  for  approved  alrp>ort  devel- 
opment projects  in  thkt  State,  or  sponsored 
by  that  State  but  located  in  an  adjoining 
State,  for  a  period  of  two  fiscal  years.  There- 
after, any  amount  remaining  unobUgated  by 
grant  agreement  wlU  be  added  to  the  discre- 
tionary fund.  Each  amount  apportioned  to 
an  airport  sponsor  wiU  remain  available  for 
approved  projects  at  airports  sponsored  by  It 
for  a  period  of  three  fiscal  years.  Thereafter, 
any  amount  remaining  unobUgated  by  grant 
agreement  wUl  be  added  to  the  discretionary 
fund. 

Enplaned  passengers 

SecUon  16(a)  (6)  of  the  House  blU  reqolred 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  to  oompUe  gta- 
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Ustlc&l  Information  concemlngl  tbe  numbers 
of  enplaned  passengers  for  tae  purpose  of 
the  airport  sponsor  apportlonr(ient  required 
imder  section  16(a)  (1)  (C)  of  t^e  House  bUl. 
Tbe  last  paragraph  of  8ecUt>n  305 (a)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  required!  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation   to  detennlte   the   n\im- 


pursuant    to 
for  the  pvir- 


srence  agree- 


bers    of    enplaned    passengers 
regulations  prescribed  by  him 
pose  of  the  hub  apportionment!  required  un- 
der   secuon    205(a)(1)(B)     of{   the    Senate 
amendment.  , 

Section  15(a)(4)  of  the  coole: 
ment  follows  the  Senate  vers  on  of  deter- 
mining the  numbers  of  enplmed  passen- 
gers for  the  purpose  of  the  aiT>ort  sponsor 
apportionment  reqiiired  under  bectton  15(a) 
(1)(B)   of  the  coinference  agreement. 

Projects  In  national  parks  anc  recreation 
areas 

Section  205(b)(3)  of  the  Sinate  amend- 
ment provided  that  amounts  available  for 
distribution  at  the  discretion  >f  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  for  gei.eral  aviation 
airport  development  projects  «i>uld  be  avail- 
able for  approved  projects  for  airport  de- 
velopment sponsored  by  the  United  St&tes 
or  any  agency  thereof  in  natloital  parks  and 
natiorxal  recreation  areas,  national  monu- 
ments, national  forests,  and  special  reserva- 
tions for  Government  purposes  as  the  Secre- 
tary considered  appropriate  for]  carrying  out 
the  national  airport  system  plar  . 

Tbe  House  bill  contained  no  ( orrespondlng 
provision.  j 

In  accordance  with  the  agreetnent  reached 
by  the  conferees  that  no  United  States  agency 
can  sponsor  a  project  for  airport  development 
under  the  Airport  and  Airway  I  Oevelopment 
Act  of  ld70,  this  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  la  omitted  from  t^te  conference 
agreement.  i 

Submlsaion  and  Approval  of  [Projects  for 
Airport  Development 

Section  16  of  tbe  House  bill  and  section 
200  of  the  Senate  amendmentj  contained  a 
number  of  similar  provisions  dealing  with 
the  submission  to.  and  approval  by.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  of  projects  for  air- 
port development.  In  large  i>*rt.  the  con- 
ference agreement  follows  the  Bouse  version. 
The  major  differences  bet  weep  the  House 
bill  and  the  conference  agreement  are  noted 
below. 

Applications  by  Federal  i  agencies 

Section  206(b)  of  the  Senat^  amendment 
provided  that  nothing  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  submission  of 
a  project  application  by  the  Cnited  States 
or  any  agency  thereof,  except  tn  the  case  of 
a  project  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Ouam,  or  In,  or  In  close  proximity  to,  a  na- 
tional park,  national  recreation  area,  or  na- 
tional moniunent,  or  in  a  national  forest, 
or  a  special  reservation  for  Government  pur- 
poses, i 

The  House  bill  contained  n^  correspond- 
ing provision. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  reached 
by  tbe  conferees  that  no  Tlnlted  States 
agency  can  act  as  a  sponsor  pf  an  airport 
development  project  under  th4  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  19l0,  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  amendment  is  omitted 
from  the  conference  agreement 

Approval 

Section  ie(c)  (3)  of  the  Hdose  bill  pro- 
hibited the  Secretary  from  approving  any 
airport  development  project  t^less  he  was 
satisfied  that  fair  consideratli>n  had  been 
given  to  the  interest  of  comniunltles  In  or 
near  which  the  project  would  bp  located. 

Section  16(c)  (4)  of  the  Hous*  bill  declared 
It  to  be  national  policy  that  airport  develop- 
ment projects  should  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  tht  natural  re- 
sources and  the  quality  of  enrvironment  of 
the  Nation.  In  Implementing  tftls  policy,  the 


Secretary  was  required  to  consult  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  regard  to  the  effect 
a  project  might  have  on  natural  resources 
and  other  factors  affecting  the  environment. 
The  Secretary  was  prohibited  from  authoriz- 
ing any  project  found  to  have  adverse  effect 
unless  he  rendered  a  finding,  in  writing,  after 
a  full  and  complete  review  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  that 
no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  existed 
and  that  all  possible  steps  had  been  taken  to 
minimize  such  adverse  effect. 

SecUon  206(d)  (3)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment declared  it  to  be  national  policy  that 
airport  development  projects  should  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  natural  resources 
and  the  quality  of  environment  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  Implementing  this  policy  the  Sec- 
retary was  required  to  consider  the  effect  of 
each  project  on  factors  of  environmental  sig- 
nificance. The  Secretary  was  prohibited  from 
approving  any  project  unless  he  was  satisfied 
that  adequate  consideration  had  been  given 
to  the  preservation  of  the  environment  and 
to  the  Interest  of  the  communities  In  or  near 
which  the  project  would  be  located. 

SecOons  16(c)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  follow  the  House  version 
except  that  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (4)  relating  to  consultation 
concerning  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  natural  resources  and  the  quality  of  en- 
vironment of  the  Nation  Is  limited  to  major 
projects  involving  airport  location,  a  major 
runway  extension,  or  runway  location.  This 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  applying  such 
provisions  to  minor  projects  which,  in  many 
cases,  may  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
maintenance  operations  having  no  effect 
on  natural  resources  or  on  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

Air  and  water  quality 

Section  206(g)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  special  provisions  relating  to  air 
and  water  quality  standards.  It  prohibited 
the  Secretary  from  approving  any  airport 
application  unless  the  Governor  of  the  State 
in  which  the  project  would  be  located  cer- 
tified In  writing  to  the  Secretary  that  there 
was  reasonable  assurance  that  tbe  project 
would  be  located,  designed,  constructed,  and 
operated  so  as  to  comply  with  applicable  air 
and  water  quality  standards.  Where  such 
standards  had  not  been  approved  or  had 
been  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  certification  was  re- 
quired to  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate 
Secretary.  Certification  was  required  to 
be  obtained  within  sixty  days  after  the 
project  application  was  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  was  required  to  condition 
his  approval  of  any  project  on  compliance 
during  construction  and  operation  with  ap- 
plicable air  and  water  quality  standards. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  corresponding 
provision. 

Section  16(e)  of  the  conference  agreement 
follows  the  Senate  version  except  that  Its 
application  Is  limited  to  major  projects  In- 
volving airport  location,  a  major  runway 
extension,  or  runway  location.  As  In  the 
case  of  the  provisions  concerning  consulta- 
tion on  environmental  effects  discussed 
above,  this  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying these  provisions  to  minor  projects 
which,  in  many  cases,  may  be  nothing  more 
than  maintenance  operations  having  no  ef- 
fect on  air  or  water  quality. 

United   States   Share   of   Project   Costs 
Tending  aids 

Section  17(d>  of  the  House  bin  provided 
that  to  the  extent  that  the  project  costs  of 
an  approved  project  for  airport  development 
represent  the  cost  of  (1)  land  required  for 
the  installation  of  approach  light  systems, 
(2)  touchdown  zone  and  centerllne  runway 


lighting,  or  (3)  high  Intensity  runway  light- 
ing, the  United  States  share  should  be  not  to 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  allowable  cost 
thereof. 

Section  207(d)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  the  United  States  share  should 
be  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  same  costs. 

Section  17(d)  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  that  the  United  States  share  shall 
not  exceed  82  percent  of  such  costs. 

Project  Sponsorship 

Section  18(5)  of  the  House  bill  provided 
that,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  approval 
of  an  airport  development  project,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  must  receive  assur- 
ances In  writing,  satisfactory  to  him,  that  all 
of  the  facilities  of  the  airport  developed  vtrltb 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  all  those 
usable  for  landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft 
would  be  available  to  the  United  States  for 
use  by  military  aircraft  In  common  with 
other  aircraft  at  all  times  without  charge, 
except.  If  the  use  by  tnllltary  aircraft  Is  sub- 
stantial, a  charge  may  be  made  for  a  reason- 
able share,  proportional  to  such  use,  of  the 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaiixing  the  facili- 
ties used. 

Section  208(5)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  similar  provision  except  that  It 
used  the  term  "Government  aircraft"  in  lieu 
of  the  term  "military  aircraft".  The  term 
"Government  aircraft"  Is  broader  than  the 
term  "military  aircraft"  and  Is  defined  in 
section  11(7)  of  the  conference  agreement  to 
mean  aircraft  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States.  This  would  Include  not  only 
military  aircraft  but  also  aircraft  owned  and 
operated  by  civlllan  agencies. 

Section  18(5)  of  the  conference  agreement 
follows  the  Senate  version. 

Project  Costs 
Costs  not  allowed 

Section  20(b)  of  the  House  bill  provided 
that  the  following  are  not  allowable  project 
costs:  (1)  the  cost  of  construction  of  that 
part  of  an  airport  development  project  In- 
tended for  use  as  a  public  parking  facility  foi 
passenger  automobiles;  or  (2)  the  cost  ol 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  a  hanger 
or  of  any  part  of  an  airport  building  except 
such  of  those  buildings  of  parts  of  buildings 
intended  to  house  facilities  or  activities  di- 
rectly related  to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the 
airport.  The  Hoiise  bill  continued  unchanged 
the  practice  under  existing  law  of  prohibiting 
Federal  financial  aid  for  airport  terminal 
buildings  except  those  housing  facilities  or 
activities  directly  related  to  the  safety  of  per- 
sons at  the  airport. 

Section  210(b)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the 
House  bill  except  that  it  also  contained  addi- 
tional language  permitting  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  terminal  buildings  directly  re- 
lated to  the  handling  of  passengers  or  their 
baggage  at  the  airport.  With  respect  to  these 
additional  terminal  facilities,  the  Secretary 
could  not  furnish  Federal  financial  assistance 
unless  he  found  that  no  reasonable  financial 
alternative  existed.  His  finding  was  required 
to  be  based  upon  consideration  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  extent  of  other  sources  of  financial 
participation,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
airport  sponsor,  and  any  other  factors  rele- 
vant to  such  determination. 

Section  20(b)  of  tbe  conference  agreement 
follows  the  House  version. 

State  Agencies 

Section  22  of  the  House  bill  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
grants  to  agencies  designated  by  the  States 
for  the  purp>08e  of  assisting  those  agencies 
In  carrying  out  State  programs  for  airport 
planning  and  development.  A  five-year  pro- 
gram was  contemplated.  The  total  funds  ob- 
ligated \mder  this  section  could  not  exceed 
$25  million.  The  total  funds  obligated  In  any 
one  fiscal  year  could  not  exceed  96  million. 
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To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant,  a  State 
agency  was  required  to  be  empowered  to 
acquire  property  necessary  to  establish  or 
develop  airports,  prepare  a  statevrlde  air- 
port system  plan,  undertake  airport  devel- 
opment or  provide  financial  assistance  for 
carrying  out  such  development  to  public 
agencies  within  the  State,  and  disburse  to 
sponsors  within  tbe  State  payments  made 
pursuant  to  grant  agreements  under  section 
19  of  the  House  bill.  Fimds  available  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  were  required  to  be  ap- 
(jortloned  among  the  States  in  accordance 
with  an  allocation  formula  based  on  State 
population  and  area.  Amounts  apportioned 
to  a  State  which  were  not  obligated  by  grant 
agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  it  was  apportioned,  were  re- 
quired to  be  added  to  the  fund  available 
for  distribution  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  for  the  development 
of  air  carrier  and  reliever  airports.  Not  more 
than  S80  thousand  made  available  to  any 
one  State  In  any  fiscal  year  could  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "State"  was  defined 
to  include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Ouam,  as  well  as  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

This  section  of  the  House  bill  Is  omitted 
from  the  conference  agreement. 

Tbe  agreement  to  delete  section  22  of  tbe 
House  bill  was  made  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary 
will  continue  to  cooperate  fully  with,  and 
seek  the  cooperation  of,  the  several  State 
agencies.  The  omission  of  this  provision 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  any 
Intent  to  lessen  the  existing  role  of  State 
agencies  in  the  planning,  development,  and 
operation  of  airports.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  feel  that  the  role  of  State 
agencies  in  the  planning,  development,  and 
operation  of  airports  should  be  encotiraged. 

Use  of  Oovemment-Owned  Lands 
Section  24  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  could  re- 
quest the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing control  over  lands  reasonably  necessary 
for  carrying  out  a  project  for  airport  devel- 
opment or  for  the  operation  of  any  public 
airport.  Including  lands  reasonably  necessary 
to  meet  future  development  of  an  airport  In 
accordance  with  the  national  airport  system 
plan,  to  convey  necessary  property  Interests 
therein  to  the  public  agency  sponsoring  the 
project  In  question  or  owning  or  controlling 
the  airport.  The  agency  head  receiving  such 
a  request,  upon  determining  that  the  re- 
quested conveyance  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  needs  of  his  agency,  would  be  reqiilred, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General,  to  execute  any  instru- 
ments necessary  to  make  the  requested  con- 
veyance. At  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  prop- 
erty so  conveyed  would  revert  to  the  United 
States  In  the  event  It  was  not  developed  for 
airport  purposes  or  not  used  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  conveyance. 
In  a  case  where  only  a  part  of  the  property 
Interest  conveyed  was  not  developed  for  air- 
port purposes,  or  not  used  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  conveyance, 
only  that  particular  part  would,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  Secretary  revert  to  the  United 
States.  This  continues,  with  minor  modifi- 
cations, the  policy  contained  In  existing  law. 
Tbe  House  bill,  however,  added  language 
which  provided  that,  except  where  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  law,  the  provisions 
of  this  section  would  not  apply  with  respect 
to  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  within  areas  such  as  national  parks 
and  recreation  areas,  units  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  or  within  any  na- 
tional forest  or  Indian  reservation. 


Section  213  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained provisions  similar  to  section  24  of  the 
House  bill  except  that  it  did  not  contain 
the  language  added  by  the  House  bill  and  de- 
scribed In  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Section  23  of  the  conference  agreement 
follows  the  House  version. 

Access  to  records 

Audit  reports 

Section  27(c)  of  the  House  bill  required 
that  whenever  an  independent  audit  is  made 
of  the  accounts  of  a  grant  recipient,  he  milSt 
file  a  certified  copy  of  the  audit  with  the 
Comptroller  General.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  required  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  describing  the  results  of  each 
audit  conducted  or  reviewed  by  him  under 
this  section.  The  Comptroller  General  was 
also  authorized  to  prescribe  necessary  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

Section  26(c)  of  the  conference  agreement 
follows  the  House  version. 

Withholding  information 
Section  27(d)  of  the  House  bill  provided 
that  nothing  in  section  27  of  the  House  bill 
relating  to  access  to  records  would  authorize 
the  withholding  of  information  from  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

Section  26(d)  of  the  conference  agreement 
follows  the  House  version. 

PAaT  in — MiSCElXAKKOtIS 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 

1958 

Procurement  procedures 

Section  51  (a)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  303  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  negotiate,  without  advertising,  pur- 
chases and  contracts  for  technical  or  special 
property  related  to,  or  In  support  of,  air  navi- 
gation, which  property  he  determined  would 
require  substantial  initial  Investment  or  an 
extended  period  of  preparation  for  manufac- 
ture, and  with  respect  to  which  he  deter- 
mined that  formal  advertising  would  likely 
result  In  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  reason  of  duplication  of  Invest- 
ment or  would  result  In  duplication  of  neces- 
sary preparation  which  would  unduly  delay 
the  procurement  of  the  property. 

The  House  bill  also  contained  language 
which  reqtxlred  the  Secretary  to  report  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  all 
transactions  negotiated  under  this  provision 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Section  302  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  similar  amendment  to  section  303 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  except 
that  It  did  not  contain  the  language  relating 
to  the  reporting  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  language  of  the  House  bill  described  In 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

Section  51(a)  of  the  conference  agreement 
followB  the  House  version. 

Airport  certification 

S«ctlon  51(b)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  the  certification  of  air  car- 
rier airports  and  to  make  It  unlawful  to  op- 
erate an  air  carrier  airport  without  certifi- 
cation or  In  violation  of  the  certificate.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration was  empowered  to  issue  airport 
operating  certificates  to  air  carrier  airports 
and  to  establish  minimum  safety  standards 
for  the  operation  of  such  airports.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator found,  after  Investigation,  that 
the  applicant  was  adequately  equipped  and 


able  to  conduct  a  safe  operation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
and  rules  prescribed  thereunder,  he  was  re- 
quired to  Issue  a  certificate.  Each  certificate 
was  required  to  contain  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  might  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  assure  safety  in  air  transportation. 
Such  terms  and  conditions  must  Include 
terms  and  conditions  relating  to  Installa- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate air  navigation  facilities  and  terms 
and  conditions  relating  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  adequate  safety  equipment, 
such  as  flreflghtlng  and  rescue  equipment. 
It  would  not  be  unlawful  to  operate  an  air 
carrier  airport  without  a  certificate  or  In 
violation  of  its  terms,  nor  would  any  penal- 
ties be  Incurred  under  title  TX.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  \utll  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  amendment.  This 
gave  the  Administrator  two  years  within 
which  to  certificate  existing  airports. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

Section  51(b)  of  tbe  conference  agree- 
ment follows  tbe  House  version  with  a  clari- 
fying change  to  make  It  clear  that  the  term 
"air  carrier  airports"  means  airports  serving 
air  carriers  "certificated  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board".  This  clarification  will  make 
it  unnecessary  to  require  certification  of  a 
small  airport  that  may  be  served  by  an  air 
taxi  but  not  by  a  scheduled  air  carrier 
certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
An  air  taxi  operator  is  an  air  carrier  by 
definition  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  but  operates  under  an  exemption  Issued 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  Is  not  an 
"air  carrier  oerUflcated  by  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board". 
Repeal;  Conforming  Amendments;  Saving 
Provisions;  and  Separability 
Conforming  amendments 

Section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained conforming  amendments  to  change 
language  In  existing  law  to  bring  It  Into 
conformity  with  definitions  and  the  short 
title  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970.  The  provisions  of  existing  law 
amended  by  such  section  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Tbe  first  section,  section  3,  and  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  of  March  18,  1950.  relat- 
ing to  Department  of  the  Interior  Airports. 

(2)  Section  509(c)  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic   Development   Act   of   1965. 

(3)  Section  208(2)  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966. 

(4)  Sections  313(c)  and  1109(e)  of  tbe 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

(6)  Section  214(c)  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional   Development   Act   of   1965. 

(6)  Section  13(g)  (1)  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944. 

(7)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950. 

Tbe  House  bill  contained  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

Section  52(b)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment follows  the  Senate  version  with  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes.  The  techni- 
cal changes  are  merely  drafting  changes  to 
conform  the  Senate  version  to  the  drafting 
style  of  the  conference  agreement. 

Tbe  conforming  changes  omit  all  the 
amendments  to  the  Act  of  March  18,  1060. 
relating  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Airports,  except  the  amendment  to  the  first 
section  of  that  Act  substituting  the  term 
"Secretary  of  Transportation"  In  lieu  of  the 
term  "Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency".  The  other  amendments  to  such  first 
section  propcaed  to  substitute  the  terms  "na- 
tional airport  system  plan"  and  "Airport  and 
Airway  Devel<vment  Act  of  1970"  In  lieu  <rf 
the  terms  "national  airport  plan"  and  "Fed- 
eral Airport  Act",  respectively.  Undw  stioh 
first   section,   no   airport  can   be   acquired. 
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flsUbUsbed.  or  ooofttructed  by  I  be  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  imixan  it  is  Incfudod  In  the 
tben  current  revlalon  of  the  "national  air- 
port plan"  formulated   under    the  "Federal 
Airport  Act".  The  amendment)  to  the  first 
Motion  of  such  Act  which  are  omitted  from 
the   conference   agreement   conTorm   to   the 
agreement  reached  by  the  coniiirees  that  no 
United  States  Agency  can  sponaor  an  airport 
development  project  under  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  o(  IS  70.  Omitting 
these  amendments  will  permit  the  comple- 
tion of  any  grant  agreement  lawfully  exe- 
outed  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  (which 
la  not  repealed  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment untU  the  close  of  June  3),  1970),  and 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  the  laterlor  was  a 
party.  In  accordance  with  the  jprovlslons  of 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  as  It  existed  at  the 
time  any  such  grant  agreement  Was  executed. 
Under  section  3  of  such  Act  of  March  18, 
1950.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter  or  is  author- 
ized to  sponsor  certain  airport  development 
projects  under  the  Federal  Alrpsrt  Act  either 
Independently  or  Jointly  with  other  public 
agencies  The  Senate  version  pr  )posed  to  add 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Develojment  Act  of 
1970  as  a  conforming  change    "his  proposed 
amendment  Is  also  omitted  from  the  confer- 
ence agreement  to  conform  wlih  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  conferees  t  lat  no  United 
States  agency  can  act  as  a  spoc  sor  of  an  air- 
port development  project  und(  r  the  Airport 
and  Airway  r>evelopment  Act  o '.  1970. 

Section  5  of  such  Act  of  Mjirch  18.  1950, 
provides  that  certain  terms.  Including  the 
terms  "public  agency"  and  "sponsor",  shall 
have  the  same  meanings  prea;rlbed  in  the 
Federal  Airport  Act.  The  Senats  version  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  term  "Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  19  70"  In  lieu  of 
the  term  "Federal  Airport  Act".  This  pro- 
posed amendment  is  also  oml  ted  from  the 
conference  agreement  becauas,  under  the 
conference  agreement,  no  t'nited  States 
agency  '•*n  sponsor  an  airport  development 
project  under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970.  Also,  the  conference 
agreement  changes  the  deflnltli  )n  of  the  term 
"public  agency"  so  as  to  excluile  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof  This  change 
affects  the  deflniUon  of  the  tsrm  "sponsor" 
because,  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  and 
under  the  Airport  and  Alrwajl  Development 
Act  of  1970,  only  a  pubUc  ageftcy  can  act  as 
a  eponsor.  Omitting  this  amendment  from 
the  conference  agreement  wlil  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cjntlnue  to  act 
as  a  public  agency  under  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  in  order  to  be  a  sponsor]  of  an  airport 
development  project  pursuant^  to  a  lawfully 
executed  grant  agreement  enftered  Into  by 
him  before  the  repeal  of  the  federal  Airport 
Act. 

Downed  Aircraft  Rescue  Tfanamltters 
Section  307  of  the  Senat^  amendment 
amended  section  601  of  the  F^eral  AvlaUon 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  minimum  stand- 
ards Issued  under  that  aectlod  must  Include 
a  requirement  that  downed  aircraft  rescue 
transmitters  would  be  required  to  be  In- 
stalled on  certain  aircraft  us^  In  air  com- 
merce after  one  year  foUowiag  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision  ahd  on  any  air- 
craft used  In  air  transportation  after  three 
years  following  such  date  of  ehactcaent. 

The  House  bill  contained  noj  corresponding 
provision.  I  ^ 

This  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
Is  omitted  from  the  conference  agreement. 

The  managers  on  the  parti  of  the  House 
agreed  with  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  that  the  omission  of  tkls  provision  of 
the  Senate  amendment  should  not  be  taken 
as  an  Indication  that  there  la  a  lessening  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  elthet  House  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
safety  devices  and  procedures  In  the  field 
of  aviation.  The  commltteej  of  conference 
realizes  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Aviation  Administration  has  ample  au- 
thority  under   the   Federal  Aviation   Act  of 
1958  to  prescribe  safety  devices  and  proce- 
dures and  would  »irge  him  to  exercise  such 
authority  In  an  expeditious  manner  In  the 
Interest  of  public  safety.  This  existing  au- 
thority,  of   course.   Includes   safety   devices 
such  as  downed  aircraft  rescue  transmitters. 
HAai.xT  O.  Staggkrs, 
awnxL  N.  Fbedel, 
John  D.  Dimgixl, 

J.  J.   PlCKLX, 

W.  L.  SpaiNCES, 
Sam  Devine, 
KLBEXt  Watson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

TTTLE   n 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
as  to  title  II  of  the  House  blU  and  as  to 
section  306  of  the  bill  as  proposed  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  sub- 
mit the  following  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  as 
to  such  title  n  and  such  section  306  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  following  amendnxenta  made  tech- 
nical, clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes:  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  10,  14.  16,  16.  17,  19. 
20  21,  22.  23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  28.  29,  30.  31. 
32.  33,  34,  36,  36,  37.  38.  39.  41.  43.  46,  46, 
47,  48,  49,  50.  62.  57,  69.  60.  61.  63,  65.  66. 
67.  68.  69.  70,  and  73.  With  respect  to  these 
amendments  ( 1 )  the  House  either  recedes  or 
recedes  with  amendments  which  are  tech- 
nical, clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming  in 
nature,  or  (2)  the  Senate  recedes  In  order  to 
conform  to  other  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  eonmilttee  of  conference. 

So  much  of  amendment  numbered  1  (pro- 
posed section  306)  as  relates  to  maximum 
overtime  charges  for  customs,  and  so  forth, 
services:  Section  306  of  the  bill,  as  added 
by  Senate  amendment  numbered  1,  places  a 
$35  celling  on  overtime  charges  for  certain 
services  in  connection  with  the  arrival  in  or 
departure  from  the  United  States  of  any  pri- 
vate aircraft  or  private  vessel. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  a  new  sec- 
tion 53  is  added  at  the  end  of  part  HI  of  title 
I  of  the  bill.  This  new  section  53  contains 
the  substance  of  the  proposed  section  306  In 
placing  a  $25  celling  on  overtime  charges  for 
the  services  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Customs  Service,  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture m  connection  with  the  arrival  in  or  de- 
parture from  the  United  States  of  any  pri- 
vate aircraft  or  private  vessel.  However,  tech- 
nical changes  are  made  In  the  language  of 
this  provision. 

Amendments  numbered  7,  8.  and  9:  The 
House  bill  Inserted  a  new  section  4041(c)  In 
the  1954  Code  under  paragraph  (1)  of  which 
a  tax  of  7  cents  a  gallon  was  Imposed  on  any 
liquid  (other  than  gasoline)  sold  for  \ise.  or 
used,  as  a  fuel  In  aircraft  In  noncommercial 
aviation.  Under  the  House  bill  (paragraph 
(2)  of  the  new  section  4041(c) )  a  tax  (which 
was  additional  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4081  of  the  Code)  was  Imposed  on  gas- 
oline sold  for  use.  or  used,  as  a  fuel  In  air- 
craft In  noncommercial  aviation  at  a  rate 
which,  combined  with  the  section  4081  tax, 
equaled  7  cents  a  gallon.  Under  the  Senate 
amendments,  the  rate  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  section  4041(c). 
and  the  combined  rate  resulting  from  the 
additional  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
that  section  pliis  the  tax  on  gasoline  Im- 
posed by  section  4081,  Is  6  cents  a  gallon. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  rate 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
new  section  4041(c),  and  the  combined  rate 
resulting  from  the  additional  tax  Imposed 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  that  section  plus  the 
tax  on  gasoline  imposed  by  section  4081,  Is 
7  cents  a  gallon. 

Amendment  numb«*ed   11:    This  amend- 


ment adds  a  paragraph  (6)  to  the  new  sec- 
tion 4041(C)  Inserted  in  the  1954  Code  by 
the  House  bill.  Under  this  paragraph  (5)  the 
taxes  Imposed  on  fuel  for  noncommercial 
aviation  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
new  section  4041(c)  are  not  to  apply  after 
June  30.  1980. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  The  House  bill 
Increased  the  existing  taxes  on  amounts  paid 
for  the  taxable  transportation  of  persons 
by  air  (and  on  amounts  paid  for  seating  or 
sleeping  accommodations  In  connection  with 
such  transportation)  from  6  to  8  percent, 
effective  vrtth  respect  to  transportation  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1.  1970.  Under 
the  House  bill,  as  under  existing  law.  the 
amount  of  tax  was  computed  on  the  amount 
paid  exclusive  of  tax  and  was  In  general 
payable  by  the  person  paying  for  the  trans- 
portation or  accommodations. 

Under  Senate  amendment  No.  12  tax  Is 
Imposed  at  the  rate  of  7.5  percent  on  tax- 
able transportation  (and  on  amounts  paid 
for  seating  or  sleeping  accommodations  In 
connection  with  such  transportation),  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  transportation  begin- 
ning after  April  30,  1970.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment  the  amount  of  these  taxes  Is 
computed  on  the  total  payment  (for  trans- 
portation and  for  tax)  and  the  taxes  are 
payable  by  the  person  receiving  the  pay- 
ment for  the  transportation  or  accommoda- 
tions. The  Senate  amendment  also  provided 
for  a  reduction  In  these  taxes,  from  7.8  to 
4.8  percent,  with  respect  to  transportation 
beginning  after  June  30,  1980. 

Under  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  a  new  $3  tax  Is  Imposed  on 
the  transportation  of  any  person  by  air  which 
begins  in  the  United  States,  unless  such 
transportation  is  fully  taxable  at  the  rates 
described  In  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  tax 
on  taxable  transportation  of  persons  by  air 
Is  Imposed,  as  under  the  House  bill,  on  the 
amount  paid  for  the  transportation  and  la 
imposed  on  the  person  malting  the  payment 
subject  to  tax.  The  rate  of  such  tax  la  In- 
creased to  8  percent  effective  with  respect 
to  transportation  beginning  after  June  30, 
1970.  but  Is  to  return  to  the  existing  5  per- 
cent rate  effective  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation beginning  after  Jime  30,  1980. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  new 
$3  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  air 
Is  effective  with  respect  to  transportation 
beginning  after  June  30,  1970,  and,  as  under 
the  Senate  amendment,  will  not  apply  to 
transportation  which  begins  after  June  30, 
1980.  In  the  case  of  a  round  trip  from  a  lo- 
cation outside  the  United  States  to  the 
United  States  and  back  (but  not  necessarily 
back  to  the  point  of  origin)  the  new  $3  tax 
Is  to  apply  with  respect  to  the  return  trip 
from  the  United  States. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  a  new 
secUon  7276  Is  added  to  the  Code  setting  forth 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  airline 
tickeu  and  advertising.  Under  the  new  sec- 
Uon 7276,  m  the  case  of  a  ticket  for  air 
transportation  all  of  which  Is  taxable  trans- 
portation (as  defined  in  section  4262  of  the 
Code),  the  ticket  must  show  only  the  total 
amoiuit.  Including  the  tax,  paid  for  the  trans- 
portation. If  the  cost  of  various  segments  of 
the  transportation  is  shown  separately,  each 
must  be  shown  as  the  total  amount.  Includ- 
ing tax,  attrlbuuble  to  that  segment. 

Under  the  new  section  7276,  If  In  an  adver- 
tisement of  air  transportation,  all  of  which 
Is  taxable  transportation  or  Is  transporta- 
tion between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  48 
contiguous  States,  the  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion Is  stated,  then  such  cost  must  be  stated 
as  the  total  amount,  Includlrg  trxPi  'mnosed 
under  section  4261  of  the  Code,  which  is  pay- 
able for  the  transportation. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  The  House  bill 
added  a  new  sectlcn  4271  to  the  Code  which 
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Imposed  a  tax  on  the  amount  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  property  by  air  from  one 
point  In  the  United  States  to  another.  The 
tax  was  5  percent  of  the  amount  so  paid. 
The  House  bill  also  Imposed  a  tax  equal  to 
5  percent  of  the  amount  paid  f  jr  transporta- 
tion by  air  from  a  point  outside  the  United 
States  to  a  point  within  the  United  States. 
Under  the  House  bill,  boih  these  taxes  were 
effective  with  reepect  to  transportation  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1969. 

Under  Senate  amendment  numbered  13  a 
tax  Is  Imposed  on  sonounts  paid  for  the 
taxable  transportation  (as  defined  in  the  new 
section  4272)  of  property  equal  to  5  percent 
of  the  amount  paid  for  stich  transportation. 

The  amendment  differs  from  the  House  bill 
in— 

( 1 )  adding  a  subsection  (c)  to  the  new  sec- 
tion 4271  of  the  Code  providing  a  rule  for 
determining  the  tax  in  certain  cases  where 
Joint  services  which  include  taxable  trans- 
portation are  provided. 

(2)  defining  taxable  transportation  (see 
the  new  section  4272(a)  of  the  Code  added 
by  the  amendment)  as  meaning  transporta- 
tion by  air  which  begins  and  ends  In  the 
United  States,  thereby  making  the  tax  Inap- 
plicable with  respect  to  transportation  which 
begins  outside  the  United  States  and  ends 
within  the  United  States. 

(3)  providing  (In  the  new  section  4272(b) ) 
that  In  the  case  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  the 
tax  Is  not  to  apply  to  transportation  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  section  4a62(b)  (gen- 
erally speaking,  this  excludes  that  portion 
of  the  transportation  which  Is  outside  the 
United  States) .  and 

(4)  providing  (in  the  new  section  4272 (c) ) 
that  the  term  "property"  does  not  Include 
excess  baggage  accompanying  a  passenger 
traveling  on  an  established  line. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  this  tax  ap- 
plies to  transportation  which  begins  after 
April  30,  1970,  and  before  July  1.  1980. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  sub- 
stance of  Senate  amendment  numbered  13 
but  provides  that  the  tax  on  the  transf»orta- 
tlon  by  air  of  property  is  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  transportation  which  Ixlglns  after 
June  30,  1970.  and  before  July  1,  1980. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  Under  the  alr- 
transportatlon  taxes  Imposed  by  sections 
4261  and  4271  did  not  apply  to  International 
organizations  or  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  18  struck  out 
this  exemption. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  Under  the 
Hotise  bin,  a  tax  was  Imposed  on  the  tise  of 
any  taxable  civil  aircraft  during  any  year 
at  the  rate  of  $25  pltis  a  cents  a  poimd  (3>4 
cents  a  pound  for  turbine  engine  powered 
aircraft)  for  each  pound  of  -Lc  maximum 
certificated  takeoff  weight  of  the  aircraft. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  40  (1)  re- 
moved the  $25  portion  of  the  tax,  (2)  retained 
the  2  cents  ( and  3  V&  cents )  a  pound  portion 
of  the  tax.  but  (3)  made  the  tax  based  on 
poundage  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
aircraft  capable  of  providing  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  more  than  4  adult  individuals  (In- 
cluding the  crew) . 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  which 
(1)  restores  the  $25  portion  of  the  tax,  (2) 
imposes  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound  for  each 
pound  of  the  maximum  certificated  takeoff 
weight  In  the  case  of  an  aircraft  (other  than 
a  turbine  engine  powered  aircraft)  having  a 
maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight  of  more 
than  2.600  pounds,  and  (3)  Imposes  a  tax  of 
3%  cents  a  pound  for  each  pound  of  the 
maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight  In  the 
case  of  any  turbine  engine  powered  aircraft. 

Amendment  numbered  43:  Under  the 
House  bin,  the  tax  on  the  use  of  clvU  air- 
craft applied  to  the  tise  of  such  aircraft  after 
December  31, 1969.  Under  Senate  amendment 


numbered  43,  this  tax  applies  to  uses  after 
March  31,  1970.  and  before  July  1.  1980. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  tax 
on  the  use  of  civil  aircraft  applies  to  use 
after  June  30.  1970  (see  amendment  No.  75) 
and  before  July  1, 1980. 

For  purposes  of  the  tax  on  use  of  civil 
aircraft,  the  conferees  do  not  Intend  the 
term  "use"  to  Include  use  by  a  manufacturer, 
dealer,  wholesaler,  or  retailer  for  demonstra- 
tion, testing,  or  delivery  purposes.  Personal 
or  other  use  of  the  aircraft,  however,  will  give 
rise  to  the  Imoosltlon  of  tax. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  This  amend- 
ment adds  a  new  section  4493  to  the  1954 
Code  providing  two  special  rules  relating  to 
the  payment  of  the  tax  on  the  use  of  civil 
aircraft.  The  first  of  these  rules  provides 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax  by  lessees  In 
certain  cases.  The  second  of  these  provides 
that  a  significant  user  of  taxable  civil  air- 
craft In  foreign  air  commerce  for  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  may  elect  to  pay  a  ten- 
tative tax.  based  on  the  refund  experience 
of  the  taxpayer  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year,  and  then  settle  the  net  use  tax  lia- 
bility at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  changes. 

Amendment  numbered  51:  This  amend- 
ment provides  procedures  for  the  payment 
of  amounts  (tmder  a  new  section  6427  of 
the  Code)  or  for  the  crediting  against  In- 
come tax  (under  the  existing  section  39  of 
the  Code)  In  the  case  of  the  retailers  excise 
taxes  on  gasoline  and  special  fuels.  These 
procedures  are  similar  to  the  existing  pro- 
cedures in  the  case  of  the  manufacturers 
excise  taxes  on  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that,  In 
general,  the  time  for  filing  claims  for  credit 
under  section  39,  and  the  time  for  filing  full- 
year  claims  by  governmental  bodies  or  ex- 
empt organizations  for  excise  tax  payments 
under  specified  sections  of  the  Code,  will 
be  comparable  to  the  time  In  which  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  of  income  taxes  may 
be  filed. 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  changes. 

Amendments  numbered  53,  54,  66.  56.  68. 
62,  and  64:  The  House  bill  took  effect  with 
respect  to  appropriations  to.  expenditures 
from,  and  transfers  from  the  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund  on  or  after  January  1. 
1970.  These  amendments  postpone  such 
taking  effect  to  April  1.  1970.  and  also  ter- 
minate the  trust  fund  as  of  Jtine  30.  1980. 
Under  the  conference  agreement  those 
amendments  take  effect  on  July  l,  1970. 

Amendment  numbered  71:  The  House  bill 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  (in 
cooperation  with  such  other  Federal  officers 
and  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President)  to  make  a  study  of  the  tax  bur- 
den of   the  airport  and  airway  system. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  71  provides 
that  this  study  should  be  made  through 
full  consultation  with  and  consideration 
of  the  views  of  the  users  of  the  system. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  72:  This  amend- 
ment provides  that,  with  respect  to  the  tax 
burden  of  the  airport  and  airway  system,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  to  Identify  the 
coets  to  the  Federal  Government  that  should 
appropriately  be  charged  to  the  system  and 
the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  general  public 
benefit. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  numbered  74:  This  amend- 
ment requires  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  direct  the  air  carriers  to  file  with  the 
Board  such  passenger  transportation  fare 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  so  that  the  fares 
after  reduction  for  tax  will  be  equal  to  the 
fares  In  effect  for  transportation  by  air  begin- 
ning on  April  SO,  1970.  The  CAB'S  right  to 
accept  or  reject  all  (or  any  part)  of  the  fare 
change  Is  not  to  be  affected  by  this  provision. 
The  amendment  also  contains  a  provision  for 


reflecting  in  the  rate  structure  future  changes 
in  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section  4261  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Code. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  75 :  Under  the  House 
bill  the  revenue  amendments  In  general  took 
effect  on  January  1,  1970,  except  that  the 
ticket  and  cargo  tax  changes  applied  to  trans- 
portation beginning  on  or  after  January  1. 
1970.  This  amendment  changes  these  effec- 
tive dates  from  January  1,  1970.  to  April  1 
and  May  1.  1970.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, these  effective  dates  are  July  1,  1970. 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Hale  Bocgs. 
John  C.  Watts, 
John   W.  Btrnes, 
Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 


DRASTIC    INC:ilEASE    OF    MILITARY 
FURLOUGH  TRANSPORTATION 

PARES 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  13 
issue  of  the  Air  Force  Times  called  my 
attention  to  another  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  transportation  industry  to  kick 
the  military  by  increasing  furlough 
travel  fares. 

Braniff  and  United  Airlines  together 
received  almost  $70  million  from  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  move  military  personnel, 
their  dependents  and  cargo  traveling  on 
Government  travel  orders.  Apparently 
this  was  not  enough  because  they  are 
now  petitioning  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  an  unjustified  20-percent  in- 
crease in  fares  charged  military  person- 
nel traveling  on  furlough  or  official  leave 
at  their  own  expense. 

These  two  airlines  are  following  the 
example  recently  set  by  the  railroads 
who  received  a  furlough  fare  increase 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion totaling  almost  15  percent. 

In  the  case  of  the  railroads  and  the 
ICC,  the  Department  of  Defense  was  not 
even  allowed  sufficient  time  to  file  official 
protests  to  the  proposed  fare  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  attempt 
in  recent  months  on  the  part  of  the 
scheduled  airlines  of  this  country  to 
eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  a  trans- 
portation benefit  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Several  months  ago,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  petitioned 
to  restrict  or  in  effect  eliminate  the  mili- 
tary dependent  charter  flights.  This  pro- 
posed regulation  is  still  being  examined 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  hope- 
fully will  be  rejected. 

I  have  requested  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to 
investigate  the  recent  action  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  am  considering  re- 
establishing the  Special  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee— that  Investigated  the  com- 
mercial airlines  treatment  of  service 
personnel  traveling  on  authorized 
leave — to  review  the  proposal  by  the  two 
carriers.  Both  are  participants  of  the 
CivU  Reserve  Air  Fleet  program  and 
thereby  beneficiaries  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  military  contract  business. 
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Chairman  Staggers  hi  s  assured  me  of 
his  support  and  sincere  Interest  in  oxir 
service  personnel  and  tljeir  dependents. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  interest  and  welcome 
the  support  of  our  outstanding  chairman 
on  transportation  matters. 

I  assure  the  Member^  of  this  House 
and  the  servicemen  of  cur  country  that 
I  will  not  stand  idly  by  i  ind  observe  fur- 
ther deterioration  or  ero  ilon  of  the  long- 
standing benefits  prev  ously  accorded 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  recognition  of  their 
Nation. 


service  to  this 


Dalifomia.     Mr. 
have  been  paid 


WALTER  REI^THER 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Jnclude  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of 
Speaker,  many  tributes' 
the  late  Walter  Reuther  by  a  nation 
which  is  saddened  and  shocked  by  his 
tragic  and  sudden  death. 

Like  so  many  of  tht  greats  of  our 
time.  I  am  sure  that  he  frould  much  pre- 
fer the  tribute  of  actionk,  not  words. 

As  Martin  Luther  K|ng,  with  whom 
Walter  Reuthcr  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
civil  rights  movement,  ^tui  to  leave  the 
fulfillment  of  his  dream! to  others,  so  too 
Is  the  vision  of  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice of  Walter  Reuther  oow  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  those  who  9hare  that  vision. 

These  dreams,  these  visions,  the  "never 
world"  to  which  Robert  Kennedy  chal- 
lenged us  are  still  goals  which  appeal  to 
the  best  in  us  and  in  otir  society. 

Walter  Reuther  was  involved  in  the 
struggle  to  achieve  all  ol!  these  goals,  and 
the  most  fitting  tribute  we  can  pay  to 
him  is  to  carry  on  wnh  the  work  of 
perfecting  this  grand  experiment  in  de- 
mocracy which  is  ours. 

Walter  Reuther  was  among  the  giants 
of  the  labor  movement  and  among  the 
great  of  our  time. 

When  applied  to  Walter  Reuther,  the 
words  of  Euripides  s4em  particularly 
apt: 

Wben  good  men  die,  tlielr  goodneaa  does 
not  perish  but  Uvea  throqgh  when  they  an 
gone. 


Millions  of  our  cli 
to  reap  the  bounty  of 
good  man  who  will  be 


will  continue 
e  efforts  of  this 
rely  missed. 


CONFLICT  OF  INTEIlEST  IMPAIRS 
TRUTH 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r«narks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  this  body  are  now  being  grouped  by 
skillfully  manipulated  methods  in  an  ob- 
vious design  to  underlie  public  con- 
fidence, not  only  in  the{  Members  and  in 
Congress  but  In  our  sjfstem  of  govern- 
ment. ' 

"Exposures"  of  Member  lists  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  bankers,  Inv^tors,  Insurance 
men.  farmers  are  now  followed  by  a  suit 
attacking  the  several  patriotic  Members 
who  have  retained  thed|  military  reserve 
status. 


Concerted  efforts  seem  directed  toward 
creating  an  image  of  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  Members,  their  constituents, 
and  the  American  people.  The  inference 
raised  being  that  a  Member  so  identified 
is  suspect  of  special  interest  representa- 
tion. Followed  to  a  logical  conclusion,  we 
may  next  expect  to  hear  that  taxpayer 
Members  should  not  vote  on  tax  bills. 
Members  from  poor  constituencies  should 
not  vote  on  poverty  matters,  city  Mem- 
bers should  not  vote  on  HUD  bills  nor 
labor  union  Members  vote  on  labor  bills. 

Noteworthy,  the  impressive  sounding 
"ethical"  committees  that  espouse  such 
statistics  and  the  communications  people 
who  "interpret"  such  disclosures  do  not 
themselves  feel  constrained  to  disclose  to 
the  American  people  their  full  sources 
of  revenue,  interlocking  operations  with 
additional  outside  funding,  gifts  nor 
favors  and  subsidies.  Who  raises  the  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest  between  opinion 
makers,  news,  and  the  first  amendment 
right  of  the  American  people  to  get  the 
truth?  Credibility  can  be  judged  by  the 
people  only  If  they  have  the  facts. 

I  refer  not  to  salaries  but  expressly  to 
grants  and  stipends  from  tax-free 
foimdations.  wealthy  benefactors,  and 
so-called  responsible  organizations  with 
announced  goals  for  radical  change 
against  the  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, be  it  by  thought  control,  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  our  system  of  government,  and 
in  some  cases,  even  through  violence. 

Ethics  requires  a  full  disclosure  of  con- 
flicts of  interest  by  those  in  Government 
but  it  should  also  extend  to  the  com- 
mimlcatlons  media  so  the  American 
people  can  evaluate  bias  and  distortion 
and  arrive  at  the  truth. 

The  purveyors  of  pmbllc  opinion  owe 
it  to  the  public  to  annoimce,  in  the  In- 
terest of  Impartiality,  their  outside  In- 
terests and  financial  backers.  The  ac- 
cusers and  the  prejudgers  of  ethics 
should  willingly  stand  the  same  rigid  ex- 
amination of  ethics  as  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

The  failure  to  do  so  may  well  explain 
distortions,  bias,  and  in  some  fields  of 
communication,  deliberate  suppression. 

I  include  a  newsclipping  at  this  point: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  12,  1970] 

PXAO    Osoup    STTxa    Tto    ExFXi.    Lawmakkxs 

PaoM  Resekvzs 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

A  group  of  armed  forces  reservists  opposed 
to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  filed  suit  In 
federal  court  here  yesterday  to  have  123 
congressmen  and  senators  expeUed  from  Re- 
serves and  National  Ouard. 

The  suit  chaUenges  the  congressional 
membership  In  the  mUltary  on  constitutional 
grounds,  contending  that  a  conflict  exists 
between  the  role  of  independent  legislator 
and  servant  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  constitutional  provision  In  question  Is 
Article  I  Section  6,  which  holds  that  "no 
person  holding  any  ofDce  under  the  United 
States  shaU  be  a  member  of  either  house  dur- 
ing his  continuance  In  office." 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  action, 
the  Reservists  Committee  to  Stop  the  War 
said  that  at  times  throughout  the  nation's 
history,  Congress  has  required  its  members 
to  give  up  military  commissions. 

NXVn  TEai'EI)  IN  COUBT 

However,  the  statement  Eidds,  the  Issue  has 
never  been  tested  In  court  before.  The  Re- 
servists    Committee,     which     Is     based     In 


Berkeley.  Calif,  filed  Its  suit  on  behalf  of 
all  persons  who  "share  Its  views  and  alms." 

These  are  described  as  "opposition  to  U.S. 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  .  .  . 
use  of  legal  means,  including  communication 
with  and  persuasion  of  members  of  Congress 
to  end  that  Involvement." 

Congressional  membership  In  the  Reserves, 
the  suit  argues,  deprives  all  such  antiwar 
persons  "the  unbiased  consideration  by  the 
Congress  ...  of  measures  affecting  the  mili- 
tary establishment. . .  " 

On  the  conflict  question,  the  suit  notes 
that  commissioned  officers  of  the  Reserves 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  meJcIng  a 
lawmaker  beholden  as  an  officer  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch. 

"POSSIBIUTT    or   rNFI-UENCE" 

"Membership  In  the  Reserves  subjects  a 
member  of  Congress  ...  to  the  posslblUty 
of  influence  and  or  retaliation  by  the  Presi- 
dent," or  various  top  Defense  officials,  the 
suit  adds. 

As  of  April  16,  there  were  two  members  of 
Congress  In  ready  Reserve  status  and  33  In 
active  standby  Reserve  status.  There  were  24 
members  of  Congress  In  Inactive  standby 
Reserve  status.  And,  as  of  March  9  there 
were  63  congressmen  In  retired  Reserve 
status. 

Two  of  the  highest-ranking  former  reserv- 
ists are  Sens.  Barry  Ooldwater  (R-Arlz.)  and 
Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  who  are  both  ma- 
jor generals.  Of  the  59  Reserve  officers  who 
have  not  resigned  their  commissions.  20  bold 
ranks  equivalent  to  colonel  or  above. 

Among  the  senators  with  Reserve  or  retired 
Reserve  status  are  Charles  McC.  Math  las 
( R-Md. ) ,  Hiram  L.  Fong  ( R-Hawall ) ,  Howard 
Baker  (R-Tenn.),  Howard  Cannon  (D-Ne- 
vada)  and  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  (D-Va.). 

Among  the  House  members  are  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Hoiise  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee,  Samuel   Stratton    (D-N.T.),   Robert   T. 
Stafford    (R-Vt.),  and  WlllUm  8.  Mailllard     ^ 
(R-Callf.).  X 

The  suit  alleges  that  the  reservists  consti- 
tute a  "dominant  minority"  In  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  House  and  Senate, 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  and 
others. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
ST.  ONGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Heckler  of  West  Virginia) .  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  the  sad  duty  of  Informing 
the  House  of  the  death  on  May  1  of 
our  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  Mr.  St.  Onge. 
I  stated  then  that  I  would  request  that 
time  be  set  aside  for  those  who  were 
friends  of  Bn.L  St.  Once  to  place  upon 
the  record  their  eulogies  of  his  life  and 
work,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  asked 
for  this  special  order  today  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  Bill's  memory. 

I  was  privileged  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  congressional  delegation  which  flew 
to  Putnam,  Conn.,  on  Tuesday,  to  attend 
Bill's  funeral  and  to  be  present  at  his 
burial.  The  occasion  was  a  sorrowful  one. 
as  one  would  expect  In  the  case  where  a 
beloved  person  has  suddenly  been 
snatched  from  tunong  his  family  and 
friends.  The  shock  of  his  sudden  death 
had  clearly  left  its  mark  upon  his  wife, 


children,  and  fsunily  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  one  sensed  an  all-pervading  and 
sympathetic  warmth  in  the  gathering  in 
that  crowded  church  and  one  could  not 
help  but  feel  that  Bill's  life  had  been  a 
well-rounded  whole  of  achievement  and 
that  liorrow  of  his  passing  was  joined  by 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  accom- 
plishment that  his  life  represented. 

To  have  the  wholehearted  and  affec- 
tionate support  of  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple of  his  community,  his  district,  and 
his  State  many  of  whom  thronged  to 
Putnam  to  attend  his  funeral,  was  a 
tribute  which  few  could  achieve.  In  ad- 
dition, the  eloquent  eulogy  of  Bishop 
Hines  in  Its  sincerity  and  scope  was  a 
tremendous  and  admirable  memorial  to 
Bill  and  one  of  which  any  one  could  be 
justly  proud. 

Bill's  passing  will  be  a  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  town  and  district,  and  it  will 
also  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives because  in  these  difficult 
days  we  need  in  our  national  legislature 
people  with  the  integrity,  the  maturity, 
and  the  judgment  which  Bill  possessed. 
He  was  rapidly  rising  to  a  position  of  au- 
thority on  the  important  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  in  that  sphere,  as  well 
as  in  the  broader  area  of  general  legisla- 
tion and  policy,  the  Nation  can  Ul  afford 
to  lose  his  wise  and  reliable  counsel. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Bill  since 
his  coming  to  Washington  in  1963,  but 
during  his  last  week  I  saw  more  of  him 
than  I  had  for  a  long  time  since  we  dined 
together  on  Wednesday,  had  lunch  to- 
gether on  Thursday,  and  flew  to  Con- 
necticut in  the  same  plane  the  evening 
before  his  death.  For  these  reasons,  his 
passing  was  a  particularly  stunning 
shock  to  me. 

Bill  was  devoted  to  his  constituents 
and  he  set  a  high  standard  of  perform- 
ance in  carrying  out  his  congressional 
duties  and  it  is  significant  that  death 
came  to  him  when  at  the  end  of  a  busy 
week  in  Washington  he  had  gone  home 
and  was  driving  to  a  formal  launching 
ceremony  at  a  shipyard  in  his  district.  It 
can  truly  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  he 
died  in  the  active  performance  of  his 
duties  and  in  striving  for  that  excellence 
which  he  always  held  as  Ills  goal. 

One  could  not  close  an  appreciation 
of  Bill  without  referring  to  his  kindness. 
One  of  our  colleagues  in  discussing  him 
recently  said  he  had  never  heard  him  say 
an  unkind  word  about  anyone  and  I  am 
certain  that  this  appraisal  would  be 
agreed  to  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  really 
practiced  the  virtue  of  charity,  a  prac- 
tice which  is  not  notably  characteristic 
of  today's  world. 

Bill  leaves  his  devoted  wife  Dot,  who 
cheerfully  shared  the  trials  of  a  public 
family,  and  their  five  children  who  are 
following  their  careers  in  exemplary 
fashion.  I  realize  that  Bill's  death  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  them  and  that  the 
void  which  his  passing  created  will  be 
Impossible  to  fUl.  Nevertheless,  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  wonderful  memories 
and  the  outstanding  reputation  which 
Bill  leaves  behind  will  be  a  source  of 
great  pride  and  eventual  consolation  to 
them. 

I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
St.  Onge  and  to  Bill's  entire  family  and, 
in  doing  so,  I  am  confident  that  I  ex- 


press the  sentiments  of  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  and  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  Congressman  Williah  L. 
St.  Onge,  the  State  of  Connecticut  lost 
an  extraordinary  and  extremely  compe- 
tent representative.  May  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  brought  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  excitement  about 
what  he  was  doing  and  a  breadth  of  ideas 
about  how  to  accomplish  his  goals  that 
will  be  difficult  to  replace.  His  sense  of 
purpose  and  his  ability  to  rise  above 
special  Interests  allowed  him  to  effec- 
tively propose  a  higher  quality  of  life  for 
his  State  and  the  Nation. 

A  native  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  Bill  was 
educated  in  Putnam  public  and  parochial 
schools.  He  studied  at  St.  Thomas  Semi- 
nary for  2  years  and  studied  in  France 
for  another  3  years  acquiring  a  language 
facility  which  was  later  to  serve  him 
well.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
complete  his  education  at  Tufts  Univer- 
sity, graduating  in  1941  whoi  he  enlisted 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  After  distinguished 
service  in  the  North  African  and  Eu- 
ropean campaigns  he  was  discharged  In 
September  1945. 

Immediately  following  his  release 
from  the  service.  Bill  married  Dorothy 
Hughes  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  soon 
thereafter  entered  the  University  of 
Connecticut  School  of  Law.  After  being 
admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar  in 
1948,  Bill  returned  to  his  hometown  to 
establish  a  law  practice  and  enter  into 
civic  and  governmental  life  of  the  com- 
munity. His  legal  ability  was  soon  recog- 
nized with  his  election  as  corporation 
counsel  and  prosecutor  of  the  city  court, 
judge  of  the  city  court,  and  judge  of  pro- 
bate. Bill  was  also  active  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  and  served  as 
chairman  and  executive  director  of  the 
redevelopment  agency  for  the  city.  Hav- 
ing served  his  community  in  the  courts, 
in  education  and  in  its  redevelopment 
effort.  Bill  was  readily  elected  State 
representative  and  then  mayor  of  Put- 
nam. After  &n  unsuccessful  first  attempt 
in  1960,  Bill  was  elected  to  the  JJB. 
Congress  in  1962  and  has  returned  with 
increasing  ease  since. 

All  his  friends  and  many  of  those  with 
whom  Bill  disagreed  will  remember  his 
quick  mind  and  keen  wit.  His  ready  intel- 
ligence enabled  him  to  grasp  the  essence 
of  any  problem  or  proposal.  He  would  re- 
state the  problem  In  half  the  words  with 
humor  added.  He  sought  and  became  in- 
volved in  the  problems  of  his  community, 
the  State,  and  the  coimtry  because  he 
genuinely  cared  for  the  condition  of  those 
around  him.  He  analyzed  the  problems  of 
our  society  with  acuity,  compassion,  and 
enough  balancing  humor  to  make  the  dif- 
ficulties seem  just  a  little  less  great  and 
their  solutions  a  little  more  hopeful. 

In  a  day  when  many  call  for  more  love 
in  the  world  and  paint  the  word  on  city 
walls.  Bill  St.  Onge  was  one  man  whose 
deep  compassion  leavened  by  his  wit 
seemed  to  live  guided  by  that  regard  for 
his  fellow  men.  This  ability  was  noted  by 


the  Most  Reverend  Vincent  J.  Hines, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  said: 

He  had  love — for  his  family,  for  the  com- 
munity, for  the  people  of  the  four  coiuitles  of 
Eastern  Connecticut,  and  he  had  love  for  the 
nation  he  served  In  time  of  war.  He  loved  his 
church  and  drew  from  It  the  moral  strength 
to  Uve  a  life  of  complete  Integrity. 

Beyond  all  that.  Bill  St.  Ongk  was  my 
close  and  dear  friend.  For  many  years  we 
found  that  a  mutuality  of  thought  and 
concern  about  our  State  and  Nation 
brought  us  together.  We  have  had  friends 
In  common — and  this  was  expressly  true 
in  Middlesex  County,  which  had  been  my 
home  for  so  many  years.  It  is  never  pos- 
sible to  forget  the  warmth  of  a  man — 
and  Bill  St.  Onge  was  a  warm  and 
friendly  man — ^but  he  was  much  more 
than  that — for  he  combined  in  wisdom 
and  in  character  those  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  greatness.  He  has  shown  that  by 
the  heritage  he  has  left  us,  for  the  work 
he  has  done  has  woven  itself  into  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society.  And  because  of  that 
his  memory  will  linger  with  us  as  we  go 
about  our  work  from  day  to  day. 

To  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren— William  H.,  Mary,  Suzanne,  Con- 
stance, and  Anne — Mrs.  Daddario  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  and  ever- 
lasting friendship. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  ex- 
pressing my  respect  and  my  sadness  on 
the  passing  of  Bill  St.  Onge.  I  never 
knew  Bill  as  well  as  I  would  like  to  have 
known  him.  But  he  was  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  I  did  find  him  always,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  to  be  a  remarkably  kind 
person — always  a  gentleman.  I  enjoyed 
my  association  with  Bill  and  wish  that 
it  could  have  been  more  and  deeper.  We 
shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Spesiker,  it  is  sad 
to  lose  a  colleague;  it  is  tragic  to  lose  a 
friend.  I  speak  today,  therefore,  with 
profoimd  and  heartfelt  sorrow,  for  Bill 
St.  Onge  was  my  friend. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  a  man  who  was 
admired  by  all  who  knew  him  in  Con- 
gress, a  man  who  was  loved  and  respected 
in  his  beloved  home  of  Putnam  tmd 
throughout  his  native  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, a  man  of  character  and  compassion, 
a  dedicated  public  servant. 

Yet  words  alone  cannot  do  him  justice, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  words  alone  cannot  de- 
scribe the  aura  of  warmth  and  under- 
standing which  Bill  Sr.  Onge  brought 
to  this  Chamber  every  day.  This  warmth 
and  imderstanding  was  what  made  Bill 
St.  Onge  someone  specitd;  someone  to 
admire  and  emulate.  Those  of  us  who 
were  especially  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Connecticut  delegation  know 
how  much  Congress  and  the  Nation  will 
miss  him. 

There  were  other  things,  too,  that  en- 
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deared  Bill  St.  Onge  to  u^.  Here  was  a 
man  who  endured  serious  Illness  and 
literally  gave  his  liXe  in  order  to  serve 
his  people.  Here  was  a  man  who  em- 
bodied that  rare  combination  of  strong 
conviction  and  genuine  tolerance.  Here 
was  a  man  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
pomposity  or  arrogance  o\  hate.  Here 
was  a  man  who  was  never  so  troubled 
that  he  could  not  manage  a  warm  smile 
and  friendly  greeting:  a  man  never  so 
angry  that  he  could  not  be  (iourteous  and 
kind.  ' 

In  short.  Bill  St.  Ongk  was.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  gentlepian.  His  un- 
timely and  tragic  death  hfts  left  a  void 
in  this  House  and  In  Connecticut  which 
can  never  be  filled.  J 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Bill's  widow  Dorothy  a|id  to  his  fine 
children — William,  Mary.  Stuzaime,  Con 
stance,  smd  Anne. 

Remembering  that  BuJl  St.  Onge 
spent  3  jrears  of  his  life  as  a  student  in 
Prance,  I  thought  It  appropriate  to  close 
with  a  brief  expression  in  Rrench,  an  ex- 
pression made  more  meaniitgful  because, 
above  all.  Bill  St.  Onge  ^as  a  man  of 
peace. 

Que  Dieu  donne  le  repds  a  son  ami, 
Bill  St.  Onge.  Rest  in  pea<:e.  my  friend. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  than:  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  t  le  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patitn)  . 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Spesker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  in  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league William  St.  Oncb,  Surely  this 
would  be  a  wonderful  word  if  all  of  us 
could  have  the  character  he  possessed. 
He  came  from  Middlesex, 'Conn.;  I  am 
from  Middlesex,  N.J.  From  that  point  we 
became  good  friends.  We  Would  even  sit 
together  here  in  the  House.Jwe  had  much 
In  common.  I  shall  miss  iim.  Ann  and 
I  express  our  deep  sympathy  to  Mrs.  St. 
Onge  and  to  the  rest  of  thfe  family. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thanpc  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.       I 

I  yield  to  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  '  Mr.  Albert > . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  from  Connecticut  and  others 
in  the  House  in  paying  s  final  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  and  my 
dear  friend.  Bill  St.  Onje,  whose  life 
ended  so  tragically  while  h  s  was  en  route 
with  his  wife  and  staff  members  to  a 
sxibmarine  launching  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  in  his  district. 

It  is  fitting  that  Bill  should  have  spent 
his  final  day  on  this  earthi  doing  his  Job. 
No  Member  took  his  duties  tnore  seriously 
and  none  devoted  himse  f  more  com- 
pletely to  meeting  all  tie  myriad  de- 
mands of  his  oflBce.  Bill  Sv.  Onge  did  not 
work  by  a  stopwatch  or  i,  calendar.  He 
was  continually  occupied  with  the  busi- 
ness of  representing  his  district.  He  was 
not.  however,  a  parochial  tnan.  He  had  a 
well-informed  and  well-developed  polit- 
ical and  social  conscienee.  The  Judg- 
ments he  brought  to  beai  on  the  issues 
were  those  of  a  thoughtfiil.  responsible, 
and  contemporary  man,  aad  his  concerns 
embraced  both  the  needs  »f  his  constitu- 
ents and  his  country.  i 

As  has  been  stated.  Bnf  was  8  highly 
decorated  veteran  of  World  War  n,  a 
lawyer,  a  civil  servant,  a  ludge,  a  prose- 


cutor, a  former  member  of  the  Connect- 
icut Legislature,  and  a  former  mayor.  He 
was  goal  oriented  and  had  a  busy,  fruit- 
ful life.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  a  conso- 
lation to  his  widow  and  his  children  that 
his  life  has  been  marked  by  many  great 
accomplishments. 

Bill  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by 
his  colleagues.  Our  respect  for  his  ability 
and  integrity  is  outshone  only  by  the 
affection  we  held  for  him. 

I  extend  to  his  widow  and  his  children 
the  deepest  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Albert  and 
myself.  May  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  com- 
fort and  support  them. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  of  ours  has 
got  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Bill  St.  Onge 
of  Connecticut  who  untimely  met  His 
Maker  last  week. 

Bill  was  a  reliable  liberal  and  repre- 
sentative of  people.  He  asked  nothing  for 
his  vote  except  a  knowledge  that  the 
country  and  people  would  benefit. 

Bill  came  to  Congress  with  me  in  the 
88th  Congress  in  1963.  He  represented 
well  the  shipping  interests  of  his  home 
State  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  on  which  we  Jointly 
served. 

I  will  personally  miss  Bill  St.  Onge's 
counsel  and  f  ra"ternity  on  the  House  fioor. 
In  these  critlqal  times,  this  country 
does  not  have  Bill  St  Ongbs  to  lose. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  dear  friend  Bill  St.  Onge  and  will 
miss  him  very  much.  Bill  St.  Onge  was 
a  good  man  and  a  great  man.  He  was 
possessed  of  great  strength  and  courage. 
I  admired,  very  much,  the  goodness 
which  surrounded  him.  He  was  a  happy 
man  who  enriched  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know  him. 
Congressman  St.  Onge  worked  long  and 
diligently  for  the  people  of  his  district 
and  represented  them  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress with  great  distinction.  His  people, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation  will  miss  Con- 
gressman St.  Onge.  for  his  was  a  dedi- 
cated life.  Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend 
to  Mrs.  St.  Onge  and  her  loved  ones  our 
deep  sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and 
sorrow. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  of 
peace,  a  man  of  God.  a  good  friend,  a 
helpful  neighbor,  a  man  of  quiet  courage 
and  noble  service,  a  devoted  husband  and 
father — Bill  St.  Onge  was  all  of  these. 
Now  he  is  no  longer  with  us  and  we  are 
so  much  poorer  for  this  loss.  "Only  the 
good  die  young"  is  so  true  a  saying  in  his 
passing  from  our  midst. 

Bill  St.  Onge  and  1  shared  an  Identical 
district  boundary— the  Connecticut- 
Rhode  Island  State  line.  The  districts 
have  the  same  numerical  listing  as  they 
travel  southward  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  K^any  of  my  constitu- 
ents worked  in  Bill's  district  and  on  a 
number  of  occasions  we  discussed  the 
various  problems  and  issues  that  affected 
the   people   we   represented.   Bill   was 


never  too  busy  to  give  assistance  when 
it  was  needed. 

Bill  St.  Onge  had  knovim  the  com- 
plete political  experience.  In  his  first  race 
for  Congress  10  years  ago.  Bill  became  a 
last-minute  candidate  when  the  incimi- 
bent,  Chester  Bowles,  decided  not  to 
stand  for  reelection.  Bill  had  only  2 
months  in  which  to  campaign  and  an  op- 
ponent who  previously  represented  the 
district  for  10  years.  Bill  lost  the  race 
by  less  than  500  votes  but  2  years  later 
came  back  to  win  a  difficult  victory.  Suc- 
cess at  the  polls  for  a  Democrat  In  Con- 
necticut's Second  District  is  never  an 
easy  accomplishment  and  Bill  worked 
hard  and  long  for  the  honor  to  represent 
this  district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Bill  was  always  willing  to  be  of  help 
whenever  called  upon  and  the  people  of 
his  district  have  indeed  suffered  a  severe 
blow  in  his  death. 

I  shall  miss  his  friendly  smile  and  his 
thoughtful  manner.  I  shall  miss  also  the 
pleasant  and  fruitful  times  we  spent  to- 
gether in  this  Chamber.  But  most  of  all, 
I  shall  miss  Bill  St.  Onge  because  he  was 
a  good  and  kindly  man. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  the  House  who  knew,  admired  and 
loved  Congressman  Wiluam  L.  St.  Onge, 
and  his  many  friends  everywhere  were 
greatly  shocked  and  deeply  grieved  to 
learn  of  his  sudden  passing  while  en- 
gaged in  vital  work  in  his  district  last 
Friday. 

Bill  St.  Onge  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Members  ever  to  serve  in  this  body.  He 
was  highly  trained  for  his  work,  and 
deeply  dedicated  to  it,  and  in  every  sense 
he  died  as  a  soldier  stricken  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country. 

Congressman  St.  Onge  was  superbly 
trained  and  educated,  and  was  a  man  of 
many  accomplishments. 

He  was  also  a  natural-bom  leader, 
blessed  with  a  fine  mind,  and  great  xm- 
derstandlng  of  public  questions  and  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

His  work  in  the  Congress  was  out- 
standing and  dedicated,  and  he  will  be 
long  remembered  in  his  district  and 
State,  and  in  the  Nation,  as  well  as  in 
this  historic  body,  for  the  great  contribu- 
tions that  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
good,  forward-looking  government  and 
the  preservation  of  American  values, 
security  and  freedom. 

He  had  enjoyed  a  very  remarkable  ca- 
reer in  public  service,  and  served  with 
greatest  distinction  as  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Putnam,  Conn.,  judge  of  probate,  and 
also  as  director  of  the  Putnam  Redevel- 
opment Agency  in  1956  after  the  flood  of 
1955,  and  rendered  innumerable,  exten- 
sive, praiseworthy  services  in  all  the  posi- 
tions he  held. 

His  congressional  career  was  marked 
by  extraordinary  performances  of  public 
service 

He  was  deeply  devoted  to  his  work  and 
assisted  very  many  people  with  their 
problems. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  never  hesitated  to  express  them.  He 
stood  staimchly  for  the  measures  he 
deemed  best  for  the  people  and  the 
country. 
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The  work  he  did  here,  and  the  mag- 
nificent record  he  made  in  public  life, 
will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
people  of  his  district,  and  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  who  served  with  him 
and  knew,  respected,  admired,  and  loved 
him.  as  we  of  the  House  all  did  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

He  was  a  leader  of  great  ability,  en- 
thusiasm and  integrity,  a  warmhearted 
human  being  with  prof oimd  interest  and 
loyalty  to  the  country  and  his  constit- 
uency who  was  unalterably  committed 
to  the  cause  of  the  people. 

Bill  was  endowed  with  many  God- 
given  blessings  of  character,  fitness,  ca- 
pacity, and  talent  and  was  deeply  be- 
loved by  all  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a 
warm  helpful  friend,  whose  word  wm  his 
bond,  and  whose  loyalty  to  his  principles 
was  truly  inspiring. 

I  was  greatly  saddened  by  his  sudden 
passing,  and  I  extend  to  his  gracious 
wife,  his  lovely  daughters,  and  devoted 
family  my  most  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
the  very  tragic,  shocking  loss  that  they 
have  sustained,  which  I  and  many  others 
so  prayerfully  and  sorrowfully  share  with 
them. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  adl  his  dear  ones 
in  their  sorrow,  and  irreparable  loss,  and 
for  my  family  and  myself,  with  a  heavy 
heart.  I  tender  them  our  prayers  and 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  very  sad  be- 
reavement from  those  of  us  who  knew 
and  loved,  this  great  American  leader. 
Bill  St.  Onge. 

Faithful  and  dedicated  to  the  end,  and 
true  to  the  people,  and  the  things  in 
which  he  so  devoutly  believed,  may  our 
dear,  gentle,  suid  beloved  friend.  Bill  St. 
Onge  find  eternal  rest  and  peace  in  his 
heavenly  home.  And  may  the  good  Lord 
bless  and  comfort  his  dear  ones. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, May  1,  while  in  Marlborough,  Conn.. 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Bill  St.  Onge.  Certainly, 
others  in  the  Connecticut  delegation  and 
in  the  Congress  had  known  Bill  far 
longer  than  I.  However,  I  would  like  to 
express  as  best  I  can  my  feelings  about  a 
man  whom  this  freshman  Congressman 
came  to  truly  respect  and  hold  in  the 
deepest  affection. 

Upon  coming  to  the  Congress,  I  had 
only  heard  of  Bill  St.  Onge  by  name  and 
knew  that  he  had  courageously  under- 
gone a  series  of  operations  on  his  heart. 
I  expected,  therefore,  to  meet  a  man  who 
would  be  conserving  himself  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and  who  would 
have  a  rather  reserved  outlook  on  a  new 
Member  of  Congress.  Instead.  I  met  a 
man  who  threw  himself  into  his  Nation's 
business  with  a  vigor  that  few  of  us  dis- 
play. I  met  a  msm  who  always  smiled, 
who  was  always  responsive  to  my  ques- 
tions and  who  always  had  the  time  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  the  issues,  not  as 
Democrat  to  Republican,  but  «is  friend 
to  friend. 

In  short,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  Bill  St.  Onge  had  that  rare  combi- 
nation of  boundless  energy,  a  gentle  hu- 
mor, and  a  keen  mind.  Legislation  was 
not  a  party  or  philos<vhlcal  matter  to 
him.  Whenever  discussed,  it  was  always 
in  terms  of  its  effect  on  people. 

When  Bill  St.  Onge  assured  the  people 
of  his  district  that  he  would  serve  them 


without  thought  to  the  history  of  his 
health,  he  meant  it.  Sadly,  that  is  what 
brings  me  to  the  well  of  the  House  this 
morning.  To  his  wife  and  fsonlly,  I  wish 
God's  strength  m  their  hour  of  sadness.  I 
know  that  as  he  spent  his  life  caring  for 
others,  our  Father  now  cares  for  him. 

Mr.  OARMA'TZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  many  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
paying  final  tribute  to  our  departed 
Member,  William  L.  St.  Ongi. 

Although  I  shall  miss  him,  I  feel  for- 
timate  and  privileged  to  have  known  him 
personally — both  as  a  Congressman,  and 
as  a  person.  I  came  to  know  him  well  in 
both  capacities,  since  he  was  a  member 
of  my  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

As  a  Congressman,  Mr.  St.  Onge  served 
on  the  committee  with  the  same  devo- 
tion, sincerity,  and  warmth  that  charac- 
terized him  as  a  man. 

Here  was  a  man  whose  life,  though  far 
too  short,  was  exceptionally  full  and 
productive;  he  was  a  man  of  many  In- 
terests, talents,  and  accomplishments. 
In  his  short  life-span,  he  became  a  much- 
decorated  World  War  U  veteran,  a 
teacher,  a  lawyer,  a  Judge,  and  mayor  of 
his  native  city  before  becoming  a  U.8. 
Congressman.  He  made  many  other  con- 
tributions, and  I  know  many  of  his  col- 
leagues will  relate  them  here  today,  on 
the  floor  of  this  great  body  of  Congress, 
which  Mr.  St.  Onge  served  so  ably. 

But  more  important  than  all  the  titles 
was  the  man  himself.  I  can  sincerely  say 
that  I  have  never  known  a  more  warm, 
thoughtful,  and  dedicated  human  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  feeling  is  deeply  and 
imanlmously  shared  by  all  members  of 
my  committee,  and  we  have  expressed 
that  sentiment  in  a  committee  resolu- 
tion, which  will  be  presented  to  Mrs.  St. 
Onge.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
verbatim  copy  of  that  resolution,  since  I 
feel  no  finer  tribute  can  be  made.  The 
resolution  follows: 

RasoLunoN  on  thk  Dxath  or  Hon. 
William  L.  St.  Onge 

Resolved,  That  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  at  the 
House  of  Representatives  hereby  express  their 
profound  grief  and  sense  of  loss  upon  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  of  their  beloved 
colleague  and  Committee  associate,  the  Hon- 
orable WllUam  L.  St.  Onge,  and  order  the 
Cleric  of  the  Committee  to  spread  upon  Its 
permanent  records  this  heartfelt  resolution 
to  his  memory. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
In  November,  1962,  and,  beginning  January, 
1963,  has  faithfully  and  ably  served  his  Dis- 
trict, his  native  State  of  Connecticut  and  bis 
Nation. 

Recognizing  the  vital  Importance  of  ooefui 
transportatlMi,  Oceanography  and  Coast 
Guard,  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey  and  Navi- 
gation, to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation,  Mr. 
St.  Onge  requested  election  to  the  Commit- 
tee: as  a  Committee  member,  he  served  with 
distinction  and  devotion  to  his  many  difficult 
and  Important  asslgnmeats.  In  addition  to 
those  duties,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Ooast  Guard 
Academy. 

The  passing  of  William  L.  St.  Onge  Is  a  seri- 
ous and  grievous  loss  to  our  Ccmmlttee.  He 
will  be  mourned  for  many  years  and  the 
product  of  his  efforts  will  be  undying. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  was  a  warm  and  friendly  man. 
His  quiet,  soft-spoken  manner,  bis  genuine 
sincerity  and  his  deep-seated,  honest  convic- 


tions, endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  hhn — 
whatever  may  have  been  their  station  or  walk 
of  life,  or  political  convlotJon. 

William  L.  St.  Onge  embodied  the  most  in- 
spiring attributes  of  the  true  public  servant. 
He  served  In  this  great  body  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  more  than  seven  years 
before  hU  master  called  him  to  a  still  higher 
service.  His  public  career  began  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  beloved  State  of  Connecticut, 
to  whose  purposes  he  devoted  himself  with 
Increasing  distinction  until  he  was  choeen  to 
come  to  Congress. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  his  story.  During 
World  War  n,  he  resigned  from  his  elected 
post  as  a  State  representative  to  join  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  Once  again,  he  displayed 
complete  dedication  to  his  duty  and  loyalty 
to  his  country,  winning  five  battle  stars  dur- 
ing 19  months  of  overseas  duty. 

After  returning  to  his  home  State.  Mr.  St. 
Onge  resumed  his  career  as  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant,  first  In  various  State  poeltlons  of 
reepwnslblUty,  and  tben  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  both  capacities,  he  worked 
tirelessly  and  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions, especially  In  producing  legislation  de- 
signed to  promote  education,  better  bousing, 
aid  to  veterans,  the  sick  and  the  elderly,  and 
to  bettter  the  lot  of  his  fellow  man. 

We  are  f ortvmate  to  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  William  L.  St.  Onge.  Our  lives  are 
richer  thereby. 

The  Committee  members  wish  to  extend 
their  sincere  ccMidolence  to  his  beloved  wife. 
Dorothy,  and  to  their  five  r.h.ldren.  William 
H.,  Mary,  Suzanne,  Constance  and  Anne. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  our  colleague.  Bill  St.  Onge.  As 
a  freshman  in  the  Congress,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  Bill  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee.  Although 
we  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  his 
leadership  and  dedication  to  what  was 
best  for  America  soon  became  apparent. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thought 
or  stand  up  to  the  hard  questions.  It  is 
men  like  Bill  St.  Onge  who  have  made 
this  a  great  country. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  loss,  we  mourn 
his  passing. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  talk  today  of  a  truly  great  American, 
Congressman  William  L.  St.  Onge.  In 
many  respects  Bill  was  a  quiet  man,  not 
quiet  in  the  sense  that  his  voice  was  not 
heard,  for  Bill  had  much  to  contribute 
when  he  spoke.  He  gave  us  reason  to 
think  deeply  about  positions  he  had 
taken  in  his  contributions  of  the  molding 
of  American  history. 

He  had  qualities  that  are  rare  in  a 
man.  In  everything  Bill  did  there  was 
a  sincerity  that  could  make  us  envious. 
His  feelings  for  the  direction  this  coun- 
try was  to  take  were  only  made  available 
to  those  of  us  who  served  with  him  after 
he  had  tnily  studied  his  position  care> 
fully. 

To  have  served  with  him  for  the  short 
time  that  he  was  here,  and  I  consider  the 
IV2  years  to  be  a  short  time,  for  there 
was  so  much  more  he  could  do  to  help  us 
in  a  legative  body  guide  this  great  ship 
we  call  the  United  States,  is  indeed  an 
honor. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
fimeral  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  a  beautiful 
countryside  where  those  who  visited, 
could  not  help  but  witness  the  esteem  in 
which  Bill  was  held  by  his  neighbors. 
He  vpill  be  sorely  missed  not  only  by  the 
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residents  of  the  Second  District  of  Con- 
necticut, but  by  all  of  us  who  served  with 
him  in  the  Congress.  I 

To  his  wonderful  compapion,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  St.  Onge,  and  his  cl>ildren,  my 
wife  La  Verne  Joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sjmipathies. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speiiker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
shock  and  sadness  at  the  sudden  death, 
on  May  1,  of  Bill  St.  Once.  Bill  was  a 
skillful  attorney  and  a  goo<J  and  con- 
scientious Congressman.  He  was  unfail- 
ing In  his  courtesy  to  his  colleagues  and 
always  helpful  to  his  many,  friends.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  ^rk  closely 
with  him  on  many  Issues  and  I  have 
found  his  counsel  to  be  goo^,  his  deci- 
sions sound,  and  his  sympathy  always 
present.  We,  and  indeed  the  entire  coun- 
try, shall  miss  him  sorely.  He^  was  a  man 
who  had  much  to  contrlbilte  and  his 
untimely  death  deprived  us  Jdl  of  an  able 
and  kindly  human  being. 

I  only  hope  that^his  wife  and  family 
will  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  hell  and  from 
the  fondness  with  which  pe  will  be 
remembered 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr^peaker 
my  colleagues  in  the  tributes 
friend.  Bill  St.  Onge,  whose 
death  last  week  was  a  deep 
source  of  great  sorrow  to  us 

Bill  and  I  served  together  on  the 
Ho\ise  Judiciary  Committee  >  and  had  a 
most  enjoyable  and  cooperative  relation- 
ship. His  record  of  service  In  his  com- 
mittees and  in  behalf  of  his  Constituents 
in  these  past  years  is  imprefesive.  and  I 
know  that  he  will  be  sorely  n^issed  by  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  whoiii  he  served 
so  ably  and  with  deep  dedication.  The 
depth  of  his  imderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  needs,  not  only  of  I  his  district, 
but  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the 
Nation  as  well,  is  rePiCcted  In  Bill's  ef- 
forts and  Mcomplishments  i^  the  House. 
Bill  St.  Once  was  one  ofj  the  kindest 
and  most  courteous  men  it  1  las  been  my 
pleasure  to  know.  The  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  had  '"  """ 

respect  and  regard  for  him 


.  I  Join  with 

to  my  good 
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the  greatest 
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be  felt,  not  only  by  those  iJi  the  House 
with  whom  he  worked  so  closely,  but 
especially  by  those  of  us  vho  had  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship. 

My  deepest  sympathy  Ls  i  extended  to 
Mrs.  St.  Onge  and  her  children.  I  hope 
that  the  esteem  with  which  biLL  was  re- 
garded by  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  by  his  many  friends  will  in  some 
small  way  help  to  ease  theii  sorrow. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  May  1,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  WitLiAM  L.  St. 
Onge,  was  taken  from  us.  8n.L  was  one 
of  the  first  Members  I  mei  when  I  ar- 
rived In  Washington  In  Jamiary  1965.  We 
served  together  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  IB  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  know  him  and  an  hpnor  to  serve 
with  him  in  this  body.  He  represented  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Con- 
necticut with  distinction  since  his  elec- 
tion to  the  8«th  Congress.,  A  promising 
legislative  career  has  come! to  an  abrupt 
end.  I  am  stire  we  shall  all  feel  the  loss 
created  by  Bill's  absence.  \  know  I  shall 
miss  him  deeply. 


To  Mrs.  St.  Onge  and  the  children  I 
extend  my  sincerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  L. 
Si.  Once  was  a  unique  Member  of  this 
body.  Both  the  ready  smile  and  the  un- 
flappable urbanity  were  melded  to  some 
very  firm  commitments  on  the  Issues. 
Bill  St.  Once  was  a  "get  along"  Con- 
gressman: he  was  not  a  "go  along"  Con- 
gressman. His  consistent  liberalism  and 
passion  for  constitutional  rights  made 
him  a  tower  of  strength  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  in  the  House  as  a  whole. 
His  colleagues  will  miss  William  St. 
Onge;  so  will  the  country.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a  shortage  in  this  coimtry  of 
men  whose  commitment  to  their  own 
beliefs  is  so  strong  that  they  can  respect 
and  defend  those  who  march  to  different 
drummers. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  my  dear  and  good  friend,  Bill 
St.  Onge. 

For  his  genuine  compassion,  his  sense 
of  purpose  and  dedication,  he  endeared 
himself  to  all  who  knew  him  as  colleague 
and  friend. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I 
mourn  Bill's  passing  and  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family.  While 
there  is  little  one  can  say  to  ease  their 
sorrow,  I  know  that  they  can  take  con- 
solation in  the  knowledge  that  his 
warmth  and  service  touched  all  who  knew 
him.  and  made  all  our  lives  more  mean- 
ingful. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  a  short-hand  description 
we  conjure  up,  upon  the  mention  of  any 
Member's  name.  Such  a  description,  of 
course,  is  inadequate  to  portray  fully 
his  work  and  character,  but,  perhaps,  in- 
cludes the  more  salient  features  of  his 
personality. 

Patience  and  compassion  are  the  qual- 
ities Bill  St.  Onge  calls  to  my  mind.  In 
the  nearly  6  years  I  was  privileged  to 
know  and  work  with  him  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  I  can  never  recall 
seeing  him  lose  his  temper  or  indulge  in 
the  explosive  outbursts  to  which  some 
of  us  are  prone  imder  the  stress  of  con- 
gressional service.  When  he  disagreed 
with  legislation  or  people,  his  reaction 
was  more  one  of  disappointment  than 
anger. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  lost  a  good 
friend  with  the  passing  of  Bill  St.  Onge. 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  our  colleague,  William  L.  St. 
Onge. 

The  counsel  of  Bill  St.  Onge  and  his 
dedication  to  his  duties  and  his  fellow- 
men  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this  very 
trying  period  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. He  made  his  mark  on  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  through 
his  hard  work,  dedicated  service,  and  his 
unswerving  honor. 

In  this  particular  era,  we  need  strong 
men  of  intellect,  determination,  courage, 
and  honor.  Bill  St.  Onge  was  such  a 
man  and  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
Our  Maker  took  him  from  our  midst 
when  so  many  important  decisions  must 
be  made  for  the  good  of  all  mankind  all 
over  the  world. 


I  will  particularly  miss  Bill  St.  Onge 
for  he  was  one  of  the  first  Members  that 
I  came  to  know  after  my  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington early  in  1965.  Through  2  years 
of  service  with  him  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  I  got  to 
know  him  well  and  fully  respected  him 
and  his  Judgment.  His  counseling  of  me 
was  of  the  highest  order  and  in  keeping 
with  his  outstanding  character. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Bill  St.  Onge,  and  do  pray 
that  through  this  trying  period  the 
spirits  of  his  wife  and  children  will  be 
lifted  by  the  memories  of  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father  and  the  deeds  he 
accomplished. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf 
of  the  Maine  citizens  who  I  represent,  I 
Join  In  mourning  the  untimely  death  of 
our  colleague,  William  St.  Onge.  In  do- 
ing so.  I  must  also  express  my  own  grief, 
upon  the  passing  of  a  friend. 

Since  his  election  to  the  Congress  in 
1962,  Bill  St.  Onge  has  shared  the  in- 
terests of  many.  many,  residents  of  my 
own  State.  He  was  constantly  seeking 
Improved  means  of  permitting  elderly 
citizens  to  t)etter  enjoy  their  well-earned 
retirement.  He  was  concerned  about  the 
need  for  clean  air,  and  clean  water. 
Through  his  distinguished  service  upon 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  re- 
flected a  sound  knowledge  and  great  re- 
spect for  the  law.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, he  worked  for  greater  realization 
of  our  Nation's  maritime  role. 

Most  Important  to  me  personally  is 
the  kindness  and  basic  sense  of  decency 
for  which  I  will  always  remember  Bill 
St.  Onge.  Approximately  half  a  million 
residents  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
were  fortunate  to  have  William  St.  Once 
as  their  Congressman.  Many  of  them,  and 
many  of  us  were  even  more  fortunate  to 
have  Bill  as  a  friend.  He  was  a  gentle 
and  good  man,  and  we  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  sincere  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Bill  St. 
Onge. 

Bill  has  served  his  country  well  dur- 
ing his  many  years  of  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  services,  as  a  probate 
and  city  Judge,  as  a  mayor  and  board 
of  education  member,  as  a  State  repre- 
sentative in  Connecticut,  and  finally  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Along  with  all  of  his  accomplishments 
and  his  distinguished  service  as  a  leader 
and  loyal  American,  we  will  always  re- 
member him  for  his  interest  and  dedica- 
tion. He  served  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  distinction.  I  will  always  value 
xny  association  with  Bill  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  will 
continue  to  remember  his  many  contri- 
butions to  committee  work. 

Bill  St.  Onge's  worth  never  was 
measured  by  narrow  or  partisan  stand- 
ards. He  served  always  as  a  statesman 
and  not  as  a  politician,  thinking  the  most 
important  thing  to  consider  was  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation. 
We  will  miss  him  in  this  Chamber  and 
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I  know  the  people  of  the  Second  District 
of  Connecticut  will  miss  his  leadership. 

My  vpife  and  I  both  offer  our  sympathy 
In  this  hour  to  his  wife.  Dorothy,  and 
his  children.  Bill  Jr..  Mary,  Suzanne, 
Constance,  and  Anne. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  an  active  Member  of  Congress  always 
evokes  expression  of  sympathy  from 
colleagues  and  friends.  However,  the 
passing  of  Representative  William  L. 
St.  Onge  of  Connecticut  leaves  me  with 
a  particularly  strong  sense  of  grief. 

His  sincere  friendship,  especially  dur- 
ing my  first  few  months  in  Congress,  was 
of  such  depth  and  warmth  that  it  eased 
my  burdens  as  a  freshman  Congressman. 
He  was  no  less  to  his  many  other  friends 
and  fellow  legislators. 

On  Tuesday,  May  5,  I  was  privileged 
to  participate  in  Bill  St.  Onge's  funeral 
as  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Fu- 
neral Committee.  It  was  an  experience 
I  shall  long  remember.  The  tremendous 
outpouring  of  genuine  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  by  the  people  of  Putnam. 
Conn..  Congressman  St.  Onge's  home- 
town, was  an  extraordinary  tribute  to 
this  wonderful  man. 

As  a  public  servant.  Bill  St.  Onge 
dedicated  his  entire  adult  life  to  the  pro- 
motion of  democracy  in  America  at  all 
levels  and  sectors  of  government.  His 
outstanding  war  record  during  World 
War  n.  his  service  as  mayor,  judge,  and 
State  legislator  prior  to  his  election  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1963.  attests  to  Bill's  singular  devotion 
to  the  people  of  his  State  and  his  coun- 
try. 

His  sincerity,  his  exemplary  public 
service,  and  his  humanitarian  nature 
made  him  a  unique  man  among  men. 

As  a  friend  and  respected  colleague,  I 
offer  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Dorothy  and  his  five  fine  children.  His 
family,  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  this 
Congress  will  sorely  miss  Representative 
WiLLUM  St.  Onge.  one  of  the  few  truly 
"beautiful"  persons  of  our  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  William  Leon  Si.  Onge  removes  from 
our  midst  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
able  men  serving  in  the  U5.  House  of 
Representatives. 

His  passing  was  particul8U"ly  felt  by 
me  as  I  considered  him  to  be  a  per- 
sonal friend  after  meeting  him  as  we 
were  both  elected  to  begin  our  service 
in  the  88th  Congress.  The  fact  that  he 
did  an  outstanding  job  for  his  people 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  re- 
turned him  for  three  more  terms  and  I 
am  certain  if  he  had  been  permitted  to 
live,  he  would  have  been  easily  reelected 
for  a  fifth  term. 

It  is  always  distressing  when  someone 
you  feel  close  to  passes  away  and  of  all 
those  I  first  entered  the  Congress  with. 
Bill  St.  Onge  is  the  first  of  our  group 
to  pass  away  in  ofQce. 

I  knew  him  to  be  a  quiet  and  conscien- 
tious legislator.  He  had  profound  convic- 
tions and  he  was  very  effective  In  the 
work  of  the  House.  He  was  one  of  those 
people  who  could  get  things  done  with- 
out making  a  great  deal  of  noise  or  at- 
tracting attention  to  himself. 

A  native  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  where  he 
still  resided,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Tufts 


College  and  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut Law  School.  He  served  in  North 
Africa  and  Europe  In  World  War  n  in 
the  U.S.  Army  and  returned  to  his  home 
to  begin  a  distinguished  public  career. 

He  served  as  the  mayor  of  Putnam 
and  in  many  other  positions  of  resiransl- 
bllity.  It  was  this  record  of  service  that 
caused  him  to  seek  and  win  election  to 
the  Congress. 

To  his  wife  and  five  children.  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy.  Theirs  is  a 
loss  which  none  of  us  can  fill,  but  I 
know  It  is  comforting  to  them  to  know 
of  the  genuine  respect  and  admiration 
in  which  he  wsis  held  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Bill  St.  Onge  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January  1963  as  a 
newly  elected  Member  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  he  served  the  House  with 
honor  and  distinction  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  well  prepared  for  congres- 
sional service,  having  been  elected  to 
executive.  Judicial,  and  legislative  posi- 
tions at  State  and  local  levels.  He  Inter- 
rupted his  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  when  he  waived 
his  draft  exemption  to  volunteer  In  World 
Warn. 

For  many  years  preceding  his  election 
to  the  House.  Bill  had  been  actively  In- 
terested in  education  and  housing.  In  the 
latter  area  he  became  director  and  vice 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Urban  Re- 
newal Association.  These  Interests  also 
tended  to  qualify  him  for  the  national 
legislature. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  was  eligible  for  and  was 
elected  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, where  he  was  apE>ointed  to  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3.  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  patents,  trademarks,  and  copsrrights 
and  other  legislation  on  assignment.  In 
his  second  term  In  Congress.  Bill  con- 
tinued to  serve  on  the  Judiciary  Cc«nmit- 
tee  and  was  sdso  elected  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  be- 
coming a  member  of  three  subcommittees 
of  that  group. 

My  own  association  and  friendship 
with  Bill  St.  Onge.  however,  grew  out 
of  our  service  on  Subcommittee  No.  3  of 
Judiciary.  Ed  Willis  was  the  chairman. 
When  he  left  Congress,  the  chairman- 
ship fell  to  me.  And  it  is  my  hope  that 
these  brief  remarks  about  Bill  may  re- 
fiect  not  only  my  feelings  but  also  the 
feelings  of  our  subcommittee  colleagues 
who  worked  with  Bill  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  St.  Onge  was  a  mod- 
est man  and  he  was  a  gentle  man.  yet 
he  combined  these  qualities  In  rare  pro- 
portions with  diligence  and  determina- 
tion. His  searching  questions  to  wit- 
nesses at  hearings,  quietly  propounded, 
probed  to  the  crux  of  problems  and 
elicited  answers  that  often  clarified  the 
issues  for  his  colleagues.  So,  too,  in  exe- 
cutive sessions  we  came  to  cotmt  on  his 
insights  and  contributions. 

In  tiie  area  of  the  subcommittee's 
specialty  Bill  introduced  and  worked 
for  the  enactment  of  important  copy- 
right and  related  bills  and  the  subcom- 
mittee found  his  contributions  invalu- 
able. 

Bill  was  a  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  a  balanced  man.  A  de- 


voted humanist,  he  pursued  reason  and 
could  not  be  defiected  from  the  search 
for  truth. 

I  feel  that  the  real  essence  of  Bill  St. 
Onge's  service  is  hesX,  summed  up  by  the 
title  of  an  award  that  was  given  him  in 
1968  by  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association — AHEPA: 

For  dedicated  public  service  and  steadfast 
pursuit  of  legislative  ezceUence  In  promot- 
ing the  enduring  interest  of  nation  and 
state  and  derotlon  to  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  men. 

Though  plagued  in  recent  years  by  re- 
current 111  health.  Bill  did  not  complain. 
He  bore  his  troubles  quietly  and  con- 
tinued to  deliver  his  best  efforts.  We 
sorely  miss  him,  his  gentle  humor,  his 
devoted  support,  but  his  memory  re- 
mains and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  us. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  often 
referred — with  affection  and  pride — to 
Bill  St.  Onge  as  "my  Congressman."  I 
could  say  this  because  I  have  spent  at 
least  part  of  each  summer  in  the  lovely 
Salem  Valley  which  was  a  part  of  his  dis- 
trict. 

I  did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to 
work  closely  with  Bill  in  the  Congress, 
or  even  to  spend  any  great  amount  of 
time  with  him.  But  I  always  enjoyed 
our  brief  encounters,  and  I  was  deeply 
pleased  when  he  kept  winning  his  bat- 
tles— for  reelection  and  for  life — against 
long  odds. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  his  colleagues 
from  my  native  State,  and  to  his  family. 
Just  this:  I  loved  Bill  St.  Onge  and  I 
shall  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  EELBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  my  good  friend  and  close  associ- 
ate, Representative  William  St.  Onck  of 
Connecticut,  has  removed  from  our 
midst  a  man  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  all  phases  of  pubhc  service. 

Bill  was  a  fine  American,  dedicated 
and  hardworking,  who  performed  his 
duties  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
coimtry  in  the  finest  traditions  of  public 
service.  He  might  be  described  as  a 
"generalist" — a  person  who  could  make 
Judgments  and  take  action  on  the  basis 
of  an  understanding  of  the  overall  con- 
siderations, human  and  political,  as  well 
as  those  requiring  a  highly  developed 
critical  intelligence  applied  to  complex 
data. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Rep- 
resentative St.  Onge  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  There  I  came  to  know 
that  his  was  a  strong  character,  a  warm 
personality,  and  of  his  firm  iMitriotisin 
and  Integrity. 

In  the  House,  he  also  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  He  had  been  the 
Mayor  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  and  a  practic- 
ing lawyer,  a  judge,  and  a  State  repre- 
sentative. 

I  ever  valued  his  warm  friendship  and 
his  cool  judgment.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  his  country's  causes.  We  may  say  of 
him  that  "at  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
and  in  the  morning,  we  shall  remember 
him." 

We  have  lost  a  valued  colleague.  To 
Itirs.  St.  Onge  and  her  children,  I  extend 
my  deepest  S3mipathy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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the  State  of  Connecticut, 

tlon  was  saddened  by  the  t)assing  of  our 
colleague,  William  Leon]St.  Owgb. 

Since  the  88th  Congress  this  out- 
standing legislator  has  served  his  coun- 
try in  a  dedicated,  admirable,  and  capa- 
ble manner.  As  a  membeij  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  *nd  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries he  was  in  a  positiob  to  work  on 
matters  vitally  affecting  <he  welfare  of 
our  Nation. 

Bill's  stature  as  a  pei 
remembered. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  m( 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
their  children. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wi 
Speaker,  I  join  with  Mr.  MdNAOAi*  and  the 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  Con. 
nectlcut  delegation  in  .  . 
sorrow  and  regret  at  the  0eath  of  Con- 
gressman Bill  St.  Onck.  | 

He  was  a  respected  and  lable  colleague 
and  one  of  the  nicest  people  I  knew. 

His  life  has  been  filled  with  service  to 
his  hometown,  district.  State,  and  Na 
tion.  Shortly  after  he  con^leted  college 
he  served  his  Nation  In 
and  followed  that  with  ai 
tion  in  law  and  affairs  ol^ 
ment.  His  work  in  Congress  was  distin. 
g\ushed.  His  thoughts  and  counsel  will 
be  missed — more  than  that,  his  smile 
and  friendship  are  misse^.  Connecticut 
has  lost  a  distinguished  Imd  able  citi- 
ten.  We  have  all  lost  a  l^end  and  the 
world  is  a  poorer  place  foe  his  going. 

I  extend  my  deepest  land  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  St.  Ongt  and  her  chil- 
dren. I 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  I  want  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  who  pay  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  former  ooUeague,  Hon. 
William  L.  St.  Ongx.  ] 

I  have  had  a  special  ^pp<»tunlty  to 
come  to  know  Bill.  We  have  served  to- 
gether on  the  full  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  on  subcommittee  No.  3.  which 
has  special  jurisdiction  over  patents  and 
ooi>yrlghts.  In  the  day-to-day.  shirt- 
sleeve work  of  the  subci>mmittee,  one 
sees  at  firsthand  the  quilltles  his  col- 
leagues bring  to  their  jobSv 

I  soon  came  to  know  BQ.L  St.  Ohm  as 
a  man  of  brilliant  dimeiisions.  percep- 
tive insight,  and  deep  compassion.  He 
was  disciplined  by  a  keen  instinct  for 
equity  in  all  things.  Always  patient,  al- 
ways methodical,  always  fsilthful  in  his 
attendance  and  his  attention  to  tedious 
detail,  he  was  firm  in  tils  convictions 
and  yet  ever-tolerant  of  the  viewpoints 
of  others.  I 

And  all  that  he  did  wa^  graced  by  an 
ever-present  good  humor.  His  benign 
wit  was  always  waiting  jiist  beneath  the 
surface  of  a  composed,  tnmqull  person- 
aJity  to  burst  forth  and  illuminate  issues 
and  harmonize  conflicts,  i 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  here  in  the 
Congress.  My  profound  sympathy  goes 
out  to  his  loved  ones  who  bear  the  bur- 
den of  this  tormented  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  and  condolences  tt>  the  family  of 
my  good  friend,  WillxajI  L.  St.  Once, 
who  passed  £.way  suddenlfer  on  May  1. 

The  contributions  Bn.i  made  during 
his  active  and  very  succ^ful  political 


career  are  well  known  to  all  of  us,  and 
his  family  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  his 
distinguished  record  of  public  service. 

Bill  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  1962  and  repre- 
sented the  Second  District  of  Connecti- 
cut which  includes  the  four  eastern 
counties  of  that  State.  He  was  a  valued 
and  highly  regarded  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut congressional  delegation,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  know  firsthand  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  he  made  to  the 
legislative  proposals  which  have  come  be- 
fore our  committee. 

Congressman  St.  Onge  was  a  graduate 
of  Tufts  College,  and  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut Law  School.  He  served  as  a  State 
representative,  probate  judge,  prosecu- 
tor, chairman  of  the  housing  authority, 
director  of  the  redevelopment  agency, 
and  finally  as  mayor  of  Putnam.  Conn., 
before  being  elected  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  Bill  St.  Once 
passed  away  at  the  comparatively  young 
age  of  55.  His  skill  in  the  legislative  field, 
and  his  keen  insight  and  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  American 
people,  will  be  missed  not  only  by  his 
colleagues  but  also  by  his  constituents 
whom  he  had  served  so  well  during  the 
88th,  89th,  90th,  and  91st  Congresses. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending 
to  his  widow.  Mrs.  Dorothy  St.  Onge.  and 
to  his  five  children,  our  personal  and 
deepest  sympathies  on  the  loss  of  their 
beloved  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
sad  duty  which  I  feel  impelled  to  perform 
In  paying  final  tribute  to  my  beloved 
colleague — Representative  Bill  St.  Onoe 
of  Connecticut. 

This  soft-spoken,  yet  thoughtful  and 
intense,  lawmaker  served  with  me  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  during 
the  past  5  years. 

Representative  St.  0x01*8  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  of  our  committee  were 
always  constructive  and  meaningful. 

Representative  St.  Onoe's  personal 
qualities  endeared  him  to  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. His  infectious  smile,  his  persua- 
sive speech,  and  his  personable  manner 
truly  characterized  him  as  a  beloved 
man  whose  friendships  were  numerous 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle.  Rep- 
resentative Bill  St.  Onoe's  passing  has 
come  as  a  shock  to  those  of  us  who  have 
had  frequent  contact  with  him.  My  wife, 
Doris,  joins  me  in  extending  to  his  wife, 
Dorotl^,  and  to  other  members  of  his 
family  our  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
William  Leon  St.  Onge  was  a  great  but 
quiet  man.  Educated  at  Tufts  College, 
by  profession  a  skillful  lawyer,  a  veteran 
of  the  north  African  and  European  cam- 
paigns durbig  World  War  n,  Bill  St. 
Onge  brought  the  rare  combination  of 
InteUectuality  and  compassion  and  the 
capacity  for  rational  judgment  to  hts  role 
as  national  legislator.  He  was  also  a  great 
family  man,  whose  loving  wife  and  five 
children  wUl  sorely  miss  his  strength 
and  confidence. 


In  these  irrational  times  of  strident 
debate  and  destructive  reaction,  William 
St.  Onge  Is  the  sort  of  man  whom  this 
country  most  needs.  He  was  never  a 
shouter.  He  never  operated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  he  must  prove  himself 
to  be  anything  other  than  just  the  sort 
of  man  he  was :  quiet,  rational,  unafraid. 
We  could  do  no  better  than  to  emulate 
the  character  of  Congressman  St.  Onge 
during  these  days  of  crisis.  He  moved 
among  men  with  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
selor and  the  conciliator;  he  never 
threatened  what  he  could  not  produce. 
The  Halls  of  this  Congress  never  rang 
with  his  loud  denunciations  or  castlga- 
tions  of  any  class  of  people,  rich  or  poor, 
old  or  yoimg.  He  never  sought  to  repress 
the  feelings  of  others  with  whom  he  did 
not  agree.  No,  Bill  St.  Onge  was  rather 
a  model  of  love,  quietude,  and  tolerance. 
Let  us  not  only  mourn  Bill  St.  Onge. 
but  also  strive  to  emulate  him. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  untimely 
death  of  our  distinguished  and  able 
colleague.  William  St.  Onge. 

When  the  news  came  this  weekend  of 
Bill  St.  Onge's  passing,  I  Immediately 
thought  of  how  helpful  and  constructive 
he  was  on  the  many  projects  on  which 
we  worked  together.  Foremost  among 
these  was  conservation  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  Perhaps  it  is  an  important  insight 
into  this  man's  foresight  and  sensitivity 
that  he  was  active  in  matters  of  con- 
servation long  before  this  became  a  pop- 
ular public  issue. 

I  also  thought  how  Bill  St.  Onge  was 
an  excellent  Congressman,  not  only  for 
his  constituents  in  Connecticut  but  for 
the  entire  Nation.  Congressman  St.  Onoe 
has  a  sweeping  view  of  national  issues 
and  was  In  the  forefront  of  many  pub- 
lic undertakings  of  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

What  was  especially  appealing  about 
Congressman  St.  Onge  was  that  he  com- 
bined his  intensity  on  public  issues  with  a 
congenial  personality  that  made  him  one 
of  the  best  liked  men  In  this  body. 

I  will  miss,  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  ml&s.  Bill  St.  Onoe  who  had  the 
drive  to  continue  following  a  difficult 
schedule  even  though  he  was  sometimes 
in  ill  health.  I  wish  to  extend  my  most 
sincere  and  deepest  condolences  to  his 
family  along  with  the  assurance  that  in 
his  life  Congressman  William  St.  Onge 
made  many  positive  and  lasting  con- 
tributions to  American  life. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  man  who  added  much 
to  the  dignity  of  this  distinguished  body, 
who  contributed  to  the  events  of  our 
time  honorably  and  significantly  by  his 
actions  in  this  Chamber,  who  earned 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  people  of  his  district,  and  who  will 
be  greatly  missed — Honorable  William 
St.  Onge. 

Congressman  Onge.  serving  his  fourth 
term  in  office,  died  as  we  all  would  prob- 
ably wish — sUll  in  the  harness  and  per- 
forming his  duties.  But  it  saddens  me 
that  a  man  should  be  taken  in  his  prime 
when  he  had  so  much  to  contribute. 

The  list  of  honors  accorded  him  is  long, 
but  no  less  than  a  man  of  his  mettle 
would  deserve,  for  William  St.  Onge 
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was  a  dedicated  public  servant  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  giving  of  his  time  and 
efforts  for  the  betterment  of  all  man- 
kind. 

William  St.  Onoe  was  an  able  attor- 
ney, an  educator,  a  clvlc-minded,  public- 
spirited  citizen  who  served  his  country 
in  World  War  n  with  distinction,  then 
returned  home  to  serve  his  native  city 
of  Putnam  as  probate  judge,  prosecuting 
attorney,  judge  of  the  city  court,  chair- 
man of  the  Putnam  Housing  Authority, 
director  of  the  Putnam  Redevelopment 
Agency  and  mayor  before  a  successful 
bid  for  Congress. 

All  our  lives  have  been  enriched  be- 
cause we  knew  William  St.  Onge,  and  It 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  whom  I  admired  and  respected.  I 
know  my  feelings  are  shared  by  all  Mem- 
bers when  I  say  the  death  of  William 
St.  Onge  is  a  deep  loss  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  and  profound  sense  of  loss  at  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  associate,  BaL 
St.  Onge.  The  passing  of  someone  with 
whom  you  have  worked  and  shared  the 
burdens  and  sense  of  accomplishment  of 
daily  legislative  endeavor  toward  com- 
mon goals  always  comes  as  a  tragic 
shock,  and  I  think  this  is  especially  so  in 
cause  of  our  late  colleague,  William  Leon 
St.  Onge  of  Connecticut. 

Across  party  lines  and  regional  differ- 
ences of  perspective,  there  are  bonds 
that  link  all  of  us  together  as  Members 
of  our  national  legislature  with  shared 
purposes  and  traditions.  Bill's  untimely 
passing  is  thus  a  double  loss — of  a  unique 
and  wonderful  friend,  and  of  an  ad- 
mired and  respected  colleague  whose 
wisdom  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
public  wiU  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Bill  spent  his  entire  adult  life  In  serv- 
ice to  his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
country.  As  a  lawyer,  he  drew  on  Ws  ex- 
pertise and  experience  to  make  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
House  Judiciary  and  Merchant  Marine 
Committees.  His  achievements  in  com- 
munity leadership  earned  the  loyalty 
and  gratitude  of  his  constituents  in  Con- 
necticut, who  returned  him  to  Congress 
In  every  election  since  the  one  that 
brought  him  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1962. 

It  is  a  terrible  loss  to  the  country  when 
a  fine  man  and  great  public  servant  like 
William  St.  Onge  passes  away.  But  in 
his  lifetime  he  set  an  example  of  devo- 
tion to  public  service  and  leadership 
which  inspired  those  around  him  to  finer 
efforts  and  others,  perhaps,  to  follow  in 
his  path.  Our  country  can  truly  take 
pride  in  the  kind  of  citizenship  that  he 
demonstrated,  for  It  was  In  the  tradi- 
tion that  has  made  this  the  greatest  Na- 
tion In  the  world. 

To  Bill's  bereaved  family.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy.  Their  grief  and 
sorrow  is  shared  by  everyone  who  knew 
him. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league and  friend,  William  L.  St.  Once, 
who  represented  the  Second  District  of 
Connecticut  in  the  U£.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Congress 
in  1961,  Mr.  St.  Onge  had  a  varied  and 
distinguished  career  as  a  State  repre- 
sentative, mayor  of  the  city  of  Putnam, 
probate  judge,  judge  of  Putnam  City 
Court,  prosecutor  of  Putnam  City  Court, 
and  chairman  of  Putnam  Redevelop- 
ment Agency.  During  World  War  n.  Mr. 
St.  Onge  served  his  country  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  While  in  serv- 
ice, he  won  five  battle  stars  during  his 
19  months  of  overseas  service  in  North 
Africa  and  Europe. 

Throughout  his  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  demonstrated  a 
deep  commitment  to  both  the  people  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  in 
Connecticut  and  to  the  Nation.  Those  of 
us  who  knew  and  worked  with  him  re- 
spected him  not  only  for  his  dedication 
and  hard  work  as  a  legislator,  but  also 
for  his  warmth  and  friendliness  as  an 
individual. 

His  death  deprives  Congress  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut  of  a  valuable  pub- 
lic servant.  His  colleagues  have  lost  a 
good  friend. 

Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Dorothy  and  their  five  children  on  their 
great  loss. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive William  L.  St.  Onge,  of  Connecticut. 

R^resentative  St.  Onoe  enjoyed  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  I  know  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  work  with  him  on  numerous 
occasions  on  legislation  of  mutual  in- 
terest, and  his  contribution  to  the  Con- 
gress was  both  profound  and  distin- 
guished. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
his  committee  work  was  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  people  of  my  State  which 
is  dependent  on  merchant  marine  trans- 
portation and  has  a  large  fishing  indus- 
try. We  are  all  thankful  for  the  many 
times  when  Representative  St.  Onge  took 
actions  favorable  to  the  interests  of  our 
respective  States  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

In  his  beliefs,  he  represented  what  I 
construe  to  be  the  finest  ideals  of  Amer- 
ica— the  concept  of  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, equality,  and  justice  for  aU.  He 
worked  ceaselessly  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
and  hungry  and  oppressed  of  this  coun- 
try, and  his  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  made  significant 
accomplishments  for  our  people. 

It  is  a  cruel  twist  of  fate  that  the  resi- 
dents of  his  district  are  deprived  of  his 
continued  service,  and  the  Members  of 
this  House  lose  a  respected  and  effective 
colleague.  It  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  our 
entire  Nation,  and  I  devoutly  feel  that 
we  can  111  afford  to  lose  a  man  of  the 
stature  of  William  L.  St.  Onge. 

Yet  we  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
the  Inspirational  example  provided 
by  this  most  exemplary  Congress- 
man whose  dedicated,  visionary  achieve- 
ments will  always  stand  in  cherished 
memory.  Let  us  always  be  proud  to  have 
known  him,  and  follow  in  the  idealistic 
spirit  of  Representative  William  L.  St. 

Mr!  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  6  years.  Bill  St. 


Onge  and  I  sat  together  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  he  was  my  immediate 
senior.  I  had  a  keen  admiration  for  his 
ability.  In  his  quiet,  logical  way,  he  was 
very  effective.  But  more  than  that,  I  got 
to  know  him  as  a  human  being,  and  came 
to  respect  him  deeply  for  his  goodness. 
He  was  a  very  human  man  who  exhibited 
a  tremendous  concern  for  his  constit- 
uents In  Connecticut's  Second  EWstrlct 
and  an  extraordinary  feeling  for  his  fam- 
ily. Our  own  sense  of  loss  at  his  death, 
deep  as  it  is.  must  be  small  compared  to 
theirs.  My  sympathies  are  with  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  and  their  five  fine  children. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  with  a  sense  of  profoimd 
grief  that  I  learned  of  the  untimely  death 
of  Bill  St.  Once.  As  a  fellow  New  Eng- 
lander  and  colleague,  I  knew  Bill  as  an 
able  statesman  and  warm  and  trusted 
friend.  His  overwhelming  commitment 
to  his  country,  his  devotion  to  constit- 
uents, and  profound  dedication  to  Con- 
gress served  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
us  all.  In  the  present  time  of  national 
dilemma  and  dissent  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  the  loss  of  Bill's  leadership 
and  example  is  particularly  hard  to  bear. 
No  eulogy  to  Bill  St.  Onge  could  serve 
as  adequate  testimony  to  this  noble  Con- 
gressman from  Connecticut.  We  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  miss  him. 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
join  the  many  colleagues  and  friends  of 
Bill  St.  Onge  In  paying  tribute  to  a 
magnificent  man  and  an  unusually  gifted 
legislator.  As  a  lawyer,  public  official,  and 
Member  of  Congress  he  roidered  great 
service  to  his  State  and  country.  His 
gentle  manner,  pleasant  and  cooperative 
disposition,  and  quiet  courage  were  attri- 
butes which  gave  him  a  special  place  in 
the  affections  of  his  colleagues  in  this 
House.  I  shall  miss  him,  and  I  extend  to 
his  family  my  deepest  sympathy  on  their 
personal  loss. 

Mr.  MTT.TiKR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  grieved  at  the  loss  of  Bill  St. 
Owgi  of  Connecticut.  As  I  Join  the  House 
leaders  and  membership  today  in  ex- 
pressing our  sorrow  at  his  passing,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  had  nothing  but  the  highest 
regard  for  his  actions  as  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

Bill  St.  Onge  was  always  well  versed 
on  the  subject  under  discussion  and  above 
all  was  courteous  and  fair  to  everyone. 
These  attributes  coupled  with  the  many 
others  he  possessed  will  indeed  be  missed. 
The  St.  Onge  family  has  lost  a  devoted 
hiisband  and  father  and  the  Nation  has 
lost  an  outstanding  public  servant. 

Mr.  PEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  departed  colleague 
Bill  St.  Onge,  whose  sudden  pasdng 
shocked  and  saddened  us  all. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Bill 
on  two  committees,  which  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  to  benefit  from  his  friend- 
liness and  his  keen  insight  into  problems 
and  issues  we  faced. 

Bill  was  a  man  of  sterling  character 
and  dedication  to  the  highest  principles 
which  always  motivated  him.  Bill  was 
a  devoted  worker  for  peaceful  and  hu- 
manitarian causes  and  we  shall  miss  him. 
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I  extend  to  Mrs.  St.  Onge  and  their 
children  my  sincere  sympat^. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Members  of  the  House  ^d  the  con- 
stituents he  so  ably  represented  were  sad- 
dened bv  the  death  last  we*k  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Will  cam  St.  Ongk. 
Bill  will  be  remembered  by  all  of  us 
since  he  was  a  good  friend  $nd  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  this  body. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  hi*i  well  realize 
that  Bill  St.  Ongs  had  recovered  from 
previous  physical  setback^  and  that  he 
constantly  provided  servide  to  his  con- 
stituents even  when  setting  a  slower  pace 
might  have  been  more  exp^ent  for  him. 
It  has  t)een  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
known  and  worked  with  such  an  out- 
standing public  servant  as  Bill  St.  Ongk 
who  will  be  long  missed  bs  all  of  us  and 
long  remembered  by  us. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  m(s  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Dorothy  and  their  son  anq  daughters. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able WiLUAM  St.  Ongk  v^sis  one  of  the 
most  gracious  men  with  whom  I  have 
ever  served.  The  gentlemwa  from  Con- 
necticut had  a  keen,  incisive  mind  and 
wit.  He  had  a  very  perceptive  under- 
standing of  people,  effectively  combined 
with  a  deep  concern  for  tlteir  well-being. 
Added  to  this  was  his  knowledge  of  the 
inner  workings  of  Congr^  and  his  ob- 
jective appreciation  of  it4  deliberations, 
all  of  which  made  him  t  highly  com- 
petent and  extremely  efffective  Member 
of  Congress.  He  was  a  diligent  legislator 
and  his  concern  was  always  doing  his  ut- 
most for  his  District,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation. 

BILL  St.  Ongs  was  a  nlam  of  absolute 
integrity  for  which  I  and  idl  of  his  fellow 
Members  in  Congress  h^ld  him  in  the 
highest  regard.  I  extend  io  his  wife  and 
children  my  deepest  condolences  at  this 
time  of  sorrow  with  the  thought  that  his 
long  dedication  tmd  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  family  and  country  are  of  some 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MoNAGAN)Jand  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  |n  pausing  this 
afternoon  to  recognize  thje  service  to  this 
House  and  the  Nation  qf  our  late  col- 
league. Bill  St.  Onge.      | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  notjhave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  BkLL  well  during 
the  little  more  than  3  lears  we  served 
together.  However.  I  w 
pressed  by  his  exjwrie 
and  redevelopment  wW  , 
larly  helpful  to  those  of  Us  who  represent 
urban  areas.  I  also  was  impressed  by  the 
pleasant  and  amicable  mpinner  he  always 
extended  to  Members  on  ^th  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Too,  I  believe  we  shoi^d  recognize  the 
distinguished  service  which  he  rendered 
as  a  member  of  the  Houie  Judiciary  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  iFlsheries  Com- 
mittees. J 

To  his  wife  and  five  children,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy.  May  he  rest  In 
peace. 

Mr.  MATSXJNAGA.  M^.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  this  sad  occasion  to  join  with  others 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  dear  friend  and 
late  colleague,  the  Honof'able  William  L 
St.  Ohge. 


Bill  and  I  came  to  Congress  in  1963 
as  freshman  Members  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  for  nearly  8  years  I  was  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  his  friendship.  He  and  I 
occupied  offices  in  adjoining  hallways  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  and 
I  found  our  sharing  of  views  on  various 
matters  both  stimulating  and  enlighten- 
ing. 

Bill  was  highly  knowledgeable  as  a 
legislator,  and  he  was  paiticularly  well 
informed  on  matters  relating  to  his  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Only  a  day 
before  his  death.  I  had  occasion  to  con- 
fer with  Bill  on  a  maritime  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  oiu-  Island  State.  As 
always,  he  was  highly  discerning  in  his 
judgment  and  very  considerate  of  my 
i-equest.  Indeed.  Hawaii  has  lost  a  valued 
friend,  the  State  of  Connecticut  a  great 
Congressman,  and  the  Nation  a  distin- 
guished leader. 

Bill's  service  in  Congress  was  marked 
by  integrity  and  devotion  to  duty.  In 
fact,  death  came  to  Bill  St.  Ongb  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  He  was  being  driven  to  a 
submarine  launching  ceremeny  in  his 
home  State  of  Connecticut  when  he  enl- 
fered  a  cardiac  arrest  that  was  to  end 
his  life.  As  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  point- 
ed out  when  he  informed  the  House  of 
the  sudden   death  of  Bill  St.   Ongs: 


So  he  died  In  the  pursuit  of  his  duty. 
as  I  am  sure  he  would  have  been  proud  to 
do. 


especially  im- 
in  housing 
were  partlcu- 


Mr.  Speaker,  together  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  mourn  Bill  St. 
Onge's  passing,  and  extend  to  his  be- 
reaved family  my  deepest  sympathy. 
May  there  be  some  measure  of  consola- 
tion for  them  in  knowing  that  he  met 
death  while  pursuing  the  work  he  loved 
best — service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  William  St.  Onge, 
one  of  this  body's  most  able  and  astute 
Members.  Bill  St.  Once  was  known 
throughout  the  Congress  for  his  dedica- 
tion, for  his  legislative  skill,  for  his  re- 
markable ability  to  get  things  done 
swiftly  and  expertly.  A  host  of  friends 
all  the  way  from  his  hometown  of  Put- 
nam, Conn.,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  can 
testify  to  his  striking  success  as  Repre- 
sentative for  Connecticut's  Second  Dis- 
trict. 

Educated  at  Tufts  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  School  of  Law, 
Bill  began  practicing  law  shortly  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1948.  EarU- 
er— between  1941  and  1945— he  served 
with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  After  the  war  he  served  his  na- 
tive region  of  Connecticut  in  a  wide  di- 
versity of  posts:  probate  judge,  State 
representative,  mayor  of  Putnam,  Judge 
of  Putnam's  city  court,  chairman  and 
executive  director  of  the  city's  redevelop- 
ment agency. 

Elected  to  Congress  In  1962.  he  served 
with  distinction  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bill  will  be  missed — and  missed 
greatly— by  his  colleagues  on  Capital  Hill 
and  his  constltutents  in  Connecticut. 


I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
last  week  of  Congressman  Bill  St.  Onge 
came  as  a  shock  to  me. 

Bill  was  a  good  friend  whose  service 
to  the  people  of  his  district  and  to  the 
residents  of  Connecticut  will  long  be  re- 
membered. Serving  together  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  Bill  at  work.  I  quickly  learned 
that  he  was  a  hard  working,  effective 
Member  of  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  liked  Members  who  had  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Bill's  knowledge  of  and  experience 
with  the  workings  of  Congress  were  a 
great  help  last  year  in  securing  the  House 
passage  of  the  Connecticut-New  York 
Railroad  Passenger  Transportation  Com- 
pact. He  performed  yeoman  service  in 
rounding  up  support  for  this  important 
legislation  which  enabled  the  two  States 
to  proceed  with  a  comprehensive  railroad 
modernization  program. 

Bill's  concern  for  the  future  of  edu- 
cation was  well  known  in  Connecticut. 
He  worked  continuoiisly  for  Increased 
funding  of  the  aid  to  Impacted  areas  pro- 
gram. 

He  was  also  concerned  about  the  world 
refugee  problems  and  supported  in- 
creases in  the  immigration  quotas  to  per- 
mit refugees  to  enter  the  United  States. 
Bill  was  a  sincere  man  of  great  com- 
passion. His  kindness,  his  humility,  his 
dedication,  his  devotion  to  duty— to  serv- 
ing his  constituents,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation — are  an  indication  of  this  kind  of 
man  that  Bill  St.  Onge  was.  All  who 
knew  him  respected  and  admired  him  as 
a  man  of  high  standards  and  great  in- 
tegrity. 

Bill  was  a  credit  to  the  Congress,  and 
the  Congress  will  sorely  mourn  his 
passing. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  deejiest 
sjmipathy  to  Bill's  widow,  Dorothy,  and 
the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "if  men  be 
good,"  wrote  William  Penn,  "government 
cannot  be  bad."  These  words  may  serve 
as  a  tribute  to  the  life  and  career  of  our 
departed  colleague,  Congressman  Wil- 
liam L.  St.  Once,  whose  sudden  passing 
has  profoundly  affected  this  House.  We 
all  feel  a  sense  of  genuine  loss.  Con- 
scientious, diligent,  resourceful,  imfall- 
Ingly  good-natured,  he  faithfully  up- 
held the  highest  traditions  of  public 
service. 

Deeply  attached  to  his  home  State  of 
Connecticut,  Bill  St.  Onge  served  her 
as  judge  of  probate  and  State  representa- 
tive, always  with  dedication  and  Integ- 
rity. He  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
elected  mayor  of  his  hometown  and 
birthplace,  Putnam.  Conn.,  Indicating 
the  confidence  he  inspired  In  those  who 
knew  him  best. 

In  1962  he  won  election  to  the  88th 
Congress  and  was  reelected  to  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress.  In  the  House  his  record 
is  well  known.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Bill  St. 
Once  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
where  he  earned  the  respect  smd  admira- 
tion of  his  colleagues.  I  valued  his  friend- 
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ship  and  will  miss  him.  His  unassuming 
personality  and  quiet  wit  always  made  it 
a  delight  to  be  with  him. 

To  his  wife  and  to  his  five  children  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and  that 
of  my  family  for  a  loss  which,  while 
especially  grievous  for  them,  will  also 
long  be  felt  by  us,  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues. I  am  sure  that  the  enduring 
memory  of  his  life  will  be  for  his  family, 
as  for  all  of  us,  a  continuing  consolation 
and  inspiration. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bill  St.  Onge  was  more  to  me 
than  just  a  colleague.  He  was  a  friend. 

His  passing  was  a  particular  shock  to 
me.  As  a  fellow  member  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, he  was  a  wise  counselor  to  me  in 
the  formation  of  Important  legislation. 
As  a  colleague  in  the  House,  his  sage  ad- 
vice was  always  welcome.  As  a  fellow 
Democrat,  he  was  a  politician's  poUti- 
cian,  and  as  a  friend,  his  quiet  confidence 
and  good  humor  were  inspirational. 

William  Leon  St.  Onge  was  many 
things:  lawyer,  combat  veteran,  probate 
judge,  State  representative,  mayor  of 
Putnam,  city  court  judge,  pi-osecutor, 
board  of  education  member,  corporation 
counsel,  and  UJ5.  Representative  from 
Connecticut's  Second  District.  All  of 
these  things  he  did  well. 

He  died  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
his  office,  serving  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. Bill  was  driving  to  a  launching 
ceremony  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
wife,  Dorothy,  was  with  him  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  were  with  him.  So  he 
died  in  pursuit  of  his  duty.  That  Is  how 
Bill  St.  Onge  would  have  wanted  it. 

All  of  us  in  the  House,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  served  closely  with  him 
in  the  committee,  will  always  have  in 
mind  his  courtesy,  kindness,  his  devotion 
to  his  constituents,  his  high  standards 
of  individual  integrity,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  excellence  in  the  performance  of 
his  congressional  duties.  I  know  that  I 
will  miss  him. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
my  shock  and  regret  over  the  untimely 
death  of  Bill  St.  Onge.  A  finer  human 
being  never  graced  the  Chambers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Bill  was  one  of  the  first  Members  I 
met  when  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress, 
and  our  friendship  grew  greatly  during 
the  Intervening  years.  I  often  sought  him 
out  when  I  had  matters  pending  before 
both  the  Judiciary  and  Merchant  Marine 
Committees,  and  he  was  always  helpful. 

Although  we  were  all  aware  of  his 
health  problem,  we  were  also  amazed  at 
the  way  In  which  he  plunged  into  his 
work,  more  interested  in  the  plight  of  his 
constituents  thsm  in  his  own  well-being. 
He  was  a  dedicated  Member  of  Congress 
and  a  true  representative  of  his  people. 
Connecticut  will  miss  his  firm  voice  here 
in  the  House.  His  colleagues  will  miss  his 
wisdom  and  his  wit.  Most  of  all,  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  his  family  will  miss  a  loving 
husband  and  a  dedicated  father.  I  ex- 
tend to  his  family  my  deepest  personal 
regrets. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  knew  the  Honorable 
William  St.  Onge  only  briefly,  I  grew  to 
respect  and  admire  both  the  man  and  his 


work.  He  was  well  liked,  I  feel  sure,  by 
not  only  his  friends,  but  his  adversary 
as  well,  due  to  his  warm,  sincere  manner. 
He  always  had  a  smile,  he  always  had 
humility,  and  he  always  had  reverence. 
Congressman  St.  Onge's  genuine  em- 
pathy for  his  fellowman  was  evident  in 
his  speech  and  in  his  conduct.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  people  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  no  matter  what 
their  political  affiliation,  feel  that  they 
have  lost  a  very  good  friend. 

Congressman  St.  Onge's  stand  on  the 
issues  was  always  supported  by  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which 
he  addressed  himself.  When  he  spoke, 
he  had  the  knack  of  pinpointing  the 
problem,  and  he  had  the  ability  to  pre- 
sent lucid,  logical  solutions  that  hit  at 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

It  seems  inadequate  to  merely  extend 
words  of  sjrmpathy  to  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily, but  I  am  sure  that  their  experience 
and  life  with  him  has  been  of  such  qual- 
ity that  it  makes  up  for  the  inadequacy 
of  these  expressions. 

Mr.  MATTJJARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
1,  1970  the  United  States  lost  a  devoted 
public  servant. 

Congressman  William  Leon  St.  Onge 
spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in  service  to 
his  country.  His  public  career  spanned 
the  three  branches  of  government  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  Bill  St. 
Onge  was  a  city  prosecutor,  a  Judge,  a 
mayor,  a  State  legislator,  and,  finally,  a 
U.S.  Congressman. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  this  dedicated  and 
able  man  on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  F^heries.  His  constructive 
contributions  to  that  committee  were  in- 
valuable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  his  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  and  his  gentle  na- 
ture, Bill  St.  Onge  will  be  profoundly 
missed  in  this  Chamber. 

My  wife  and  family  Join  me  in  express- 
ing our  deep  sjonpathy  to  Mrs.  St.  Onge, 
her  children,  and  other  members  of  the 
St.  Onge  family. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  sudden 
passing  of  our  colleague  William  St. 
Onge. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Bill  St.  Onge  was 
taken  tram  us  while  still  in  the  prime  of 
his  public  life.  He  was  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  in  the  iiighest  sense  of  those 
words.  He  was  unassuming,  ethical,  and 
Industrious  In  his  preparations. 

His  pattern  of  public  service  promised 
a  solid  contribution  to  the  affairs  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  He  was  successively  a 
judge  of  probate  in  his  hometown  of 
Putnam,  Conn.,  State  representative, 
mayor,  prosecutor,  corporation  counsel, 
and  then  a  Member  of  Congress. 

We  who  are  in  politics  cherish  the 
good  men  who  honorably  practice  this 
profession.  As  Andrew  Oliver  said  In 
Boston  more  than  150  years  ago: 

Politics  U  the  most  hazardous  of  all  pro- 
fessions. There  Is  not  another  In  which  a 
man  can  hope  to  do  so  much  good  to  his 
fellow  creatures;  neither  is  there  any  m 
which,  by  a  mere  lose  of  nerve,  he  may  do 
such  widespread  harm;  nor  Is  there  another 
In  which  he  may  so  easily  lose  his  own  soiU; 
nor  Is  there  another  In  which  a  positive  and 
strict  veracity  is  so  difficult.  But  dangtt  te 


the  Inseparable  companion  of  honor.  With 
all  the  temptations  and  degradations  that 
beset  It,  politics  Is  still  the  noblest  career 
any  man  can  choose. 

When  I  think  of  William  St.  Onge,  I 
will  tiilnk  of  those  words.  We  will  miss 
him  greatly. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  regret,  I  would 
take  this  occasion  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  William 
L.  St.  Onge  of  the  Connecticut  Second 
District.  His  conscientious  spirit,  while 
serving  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  public  officials  truly  con- 
cerned with  the  requirements  of  Govern- 
ment. Astute,  energetic,  and  remark- 
ably capable  in  a  hundred  different  ways, 
he  was  one  of  the  best  of  us,  and  we  shall 
miss  him  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Bill  St.  Onge  displayed  at  adl 
times  a  forceful  knowledge  of  the  law, 
acquired  in  large  part  at  the  Connecti- 
cut University  Law  School.  He  also  was 
fully  aware  of  human  needs  in  general 
and  could  always  be  counted  on  to  serve 
as  the  representative  of  Justice. 

Bill  St.  Onge  was  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut and  a  graduate  of  Tufts  College. 
Entering  politics  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
elected  State  representative  but  resigned 
to  serve  in  North  Africa  and  Europe  as  a 
member  of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  awarded  five  battle  stars 
during  these  months  service  overseas. 
Returning  home,  he  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon  his 
career  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
elected  and  appointed  to  a  vast  turay  of 
public  offices,  ranging  from  probate 
judge  to  city  prosecutor  and  city  Judge, 
to  chairman  of  the  housing  authority,  di- 
rector of  the  redevelopment  agency,  and 
mayor,  before  being  elected  to  Congress. 
In  addition  to  his  legal  abilities.  Bill  St. 
Ongs  was  always  interested  in  nautical 
matters,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  Wa^- 
ington  was  at  once  appointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  In  keeping  with  this  develop- 
ment, he  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  UJS.  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

During  my  years  in  Washington.  I 
never  hsui  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
anyone  more  concerned,  conscientious,  or 
able  than  Bill  St.  Once,  who  served  his 
district  and  the  country  with  a  special 
zeal  and  ability  deserving  of  the  lilghest 
commendation. 

The  loss  of  Congressman  St.  Onge  Is 
a  serious  blow  not  only  to  his  friends  and 
relatives,  but  to  his  constituents,  his  col- 
leagues, his  party,  and  the  Congress  it- 
self. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  friend  and  colleague,  William 
St.  Once,  has  moved  many  of  us  to  ex- 
press publicly  our  sense  of  loss,  the  sor- 
row we  feel  for  his  family,  and  the  deep 
respect  in  which  his  memory  Is  held  by 
all  who  knew  him.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
share  in  this  expression  of  tribute  to  a 
man  whose  public  and  private  lives  were 
united  by  his  personal  integrity  and  sense 
of  civic  responsibility. 

His  career  in  this  Hoxise  had,  in  a  sense 
only  begun.  He  came  here  in  1962.  and  in 
his  8  years  of  service  served  with  distinc- 
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tion  on  the  Judiciary  Comniittee  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  F^hgries  Commit- 
tee. His  previous  career  llad  prepared 
him  well  for  his  work  In  triis  House.  At- 
torney and  judge,  mayor  atid  SUte  rep- 
resentetive.  he  understood  the  life  proc- 
ess of  popular  govemmeni  at  the  local 
and  Stat*  level,  and  he  brought  to  the 
Congress  a  wealth  of  insight  Into  the 
problems  of  American  democracy.  He 
was  deeply  sensitive  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  that  respect  for  the  law 
which  is  the  basis  of  any  f^ee  society. 

To  his  wife  and  childreii  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy,  knowlhg  that  their 
strength  in  their  loss,  todiy  and  in  the 
years  to  come,  will  be  found  in  the 
memory  of  his  life. 

Mr  EVIN8  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Spesiker. 
recently  when  I  saw  thejflag  flying  at 
half-mast  over  the  Capil|ol  I  inquired 
of  a  colleague  as  to  the  rteson  and  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  df  the  untime- 
ly passing  of  our  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the  late 
Representative  WmjAM  11.  St.  Onci. 

I  want  to  take  this  me4ns  of  joining 
with  the  Members  from  CdnnecUcut  and 
others  In  paying  a  brief  bi^t  sincere  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  this  fine  man— 
a  scholarly  genUeman.  able,  genial,  kind- 
ly—a  man  beloved  by  hi»  coUeapues. 

Bill  served  ably  and  well  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  88th  and  succeeding  Con- 
gresses He  served  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation  faithfully  and  ^Ulgently.  His 
work  on  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary 
and  Merchant  Marine  land  Fisheries 
Committee  w£is  outstandlnig. 

I  also  want  to  take  thU  means  of  ex- 
tending to  Mrs.  St.  Onge  and  their  five 
wonderful  children  and  0ther  members 
of  the  family  this  expression  of  my 
deepest  and  most  sincer*  sympathy  in 
their  loss  and  bereavement 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaket,  I  am  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  this  Hbuse  and  I  re- 
member that  when  I  canie  to  Washing- 
ton one  of  the  first  Members  to  befriend 
me  was  Bill  St.  Onge.       I 

To  a  new  Member,  the  JHouse  is  some- 
times overwhelming  beca^ise  of  it«  tradi- 
tion and  history.  Bill  St.  Onge,  recog- 
nizing and  understandin  r  the  anxieties 
of  a  freshman,  went  out  ( if  his  way  to  be 
helpful  to  me. 

Bill  was  a  sensitive  and  modest  per- 
son with  a  gentle  but  wry  pense  of  humor. 
I  always  will  remember  hts  consideration 
and  many  kindnesses— and  particularly 
the  help  smd  encouragement  he  gave  me 
when  one  of  my  bills  wa*  the  subject  of 
a  hearing  before  his  sub^nmiittee. 

I  am  so  sorry  for  his  family  and  can 
only  say  to  them  that  fflie  Members  of 
this  House  who  knew  him  mourn  with 
them.  We  shall  miss  his  farm  friendship 
but  remember  his  singular  commitment 
to  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
lost  a  friend  whose  wirm  personality 
and  kind  nature  endeared  him  to  all  who 
knew  him.  Our  colleagua  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  WhliajI  St.  Onge,  was 
a  colleague  in  every  senpse  of  that  word 
and  his  premature  pasAng  will  leave  a 
feeling  of  emptyness  t»  this  Chamber 
which  can  never  be  fllledL 

I  join  In  extending  ntr  sympftttales  to 
Mrs.  St.  Onge  and  to  their  five  children, 
who  must  take  comford  In  the  unblem- 


ished reputation  which  Bill  earned  for 
himself  and  for  them  while  serving  his 
constituents.  Pew  men  reach  that  height 
of  admiration  and  respect  but  Bill  was 
such  a  man. 

Bill  St.  Onge  was  a  man  who  really 
car«d  about  people  and  their  problems 
and  perhaps  for  that  reason,  people  sin- 
cerely cared  about  Bill.  They  will  share 
the  burden  of  his  passing  and  they  will 
be  better  human  beings  because  of  their 
concern. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  lost  a  treasured  col- 
league and  I  a  close  and  dear  personal 
friend  with  the  untimely  death  of  Rep- 
resentative William  Leon  St.  Once. 

Emring  our  joint  service  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Bill  St. 
Onge  in  action,  to  recognize  those  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  scholarship  that 
made  him  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  body. 

His  service  In  the  88th.  89th,  90th,  and 
91st  Congresses  climaxed  a  life  of  com- 
munity and  public  service,  cut  short  at 
the  age  of  55. 

After  graduating  from  Tufts  College  In 
1941,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
served  with  disUnction  in  the  North 
African  and  European  theaters.  Dis- 
charged In  September  1945.  Bill  began  a 
career  of  marriage  with  his  lovely  and 
devoted  wife,  Dorothy,  and  a  career  in 
law  by  entering  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut Law  School.  Three  years  later, 
he  received  his  degree  and  began  his  dis- 
tinguished life  in  public  service. 

His  preeminence  in  law  and  public  af- 
fairs was  well  recognized  by  his  native 
city  of  Putnam,  which  he  served  as 
mayor.  Judge,  corporation  counsel,  prose- 
cuter.  State  representative,  and  chair- 
man "and  executive  director  of  Its  rede- 
velopment authority. 

Upon  his  election  to  the  Congress  in 
1962.  the  counties  of  Middlesex.  New 
London.  Tolland,  and  Windham  received 
a  hard-working,  devoted,  and  conscien- 
tious Representative;  and  the  Congress 
received  youthful,  dynamic  leadership. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  Bill's  devoted 
Dorothy  and  their  five  wonderful  chil- 
dren Bill  Suzanne,  Constance,  Anne,  and 
Mary,  for  the  loss  of  a  loving  husband 
and  father. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  reflect  on 
the  great  loss  suffered  by  this  body  with 
the  death  of  our  brilliant  colleague  and 
friend.  We  will  miss  his  counsel  and  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
having  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to 
honor  the  memory  and  devoted  service 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Bill  St.  Once.  His  death  marks 
the  loss  of  not  only  a  great  friend  and 
colleague,  but  also  a  fine  man  who  worked 
tirelessly  in  this  body  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation  and  his  constituents. 

As  we  know,  one  does  not  gain  the 
honor  of  being  elected  to  this  body  with- 
out hard  work  and  dedication  to  duty. 
These  traits  were  paramount  in  Bill  St. 
Onge's  life.  After  compiling  a  distin- 
guished record  as  a  student  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Prance,  and  as  a 
soldier  In  World  War  n.  Bill  returned 
to  Connecticut  to  make  outstanding  con- 


tributions to  his  community  and  State 
as  an  attorney,  judge,  and  professor. 

Bill's  superiority  In  his  performance 
of  these  duties,  as  weU  as  his  qualities 
as  a  fine  person,  made  him  an  Ideal  con- 
gressional candidate  from  the  Second 
District  of  Connecticut.  This  came  about 
in  1963  when  William  L.  St.  Onge  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  Member  of  the  88th  Congress.  Bill 
was  with  us  from  then  until  his  sad  pass- 
ing last  week.  His  margin  of  victory  In 
each  succeeding  election  from  1962  until 
his  last  election  in  1968  was  larger  every 
time,  a  firm  Indication  of  the  faith  the 
citizens  of  Connecticut's  Second  District 
invested  in  his  total  ability  as  their  Rep- 
resentative. That  faith  and  confidence 
was  not  restricted  to  his  constituency, 
however,  for  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  colleagues  and  all  of  those  in  the 
Capitol  that  knew  him. 

Bill  continued  to  work  in  Congress  on 
his  Intense  Interest  in  and  concern  for 
more  adequate  housing  and  conservation 
programs.  His  responsiveness  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  covmtry  and  his 
district  was  a  subject  of  admiration  for 
all  of  us.  In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
an  exceptional  representative,  statesman, 
and  person  who  has  passed  so  tragically 
from  our  midst.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
we  have  a  moment  of  silence  In  memory 
of  my  fellow  Congressman  from  New 
England.  The  honor  of  working  with  this 
fine  man  for  over  7  years  is  superseded 
only  by  the  sad  prospect  of  having  to 
go  on  working  without  him. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  when  I  heard  of  the 
passing  of  our  fellow  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  Bill  St.  Onge.  Bill  was  a 
good  Congressman  who  worked  hard 
and  ably  for  the  people  of  his  district  and 
New  England.  His  presence  on  the  floor 
of  this  great  assemblage  and  his  initia- 
tives to  Institute  fair  and  eqmtable  legis- 
lation will  be  greatly  missed  by  us  and 
the  constituents  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Connecticut. 

His  deep  concern  for  the  consumers  of 
his  district.  New  England,  and  the  entire 
country  exemplifies  Bill's  efforts  for  a 
better  country  In  which  to  live.  Last 
month  Bill  joined  myself  and  61  other 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  the  Conte- 
Reuss  bipartisan  oil  import  resolution 
pertaining  to  the  Oil  Import  Task  Force 
report  in  an  attempt  to  bring  some  relief 
to  the  homeowners  in  this  country  who 
heat  their  homes  with  No.  2  heating  oil. 
Bill  recognized  this  problem  and  the  in- 
flation of  splrallng  oil  heat  costs  in  his 
district  and  throughout  the  country,  and 
was  quick  to  respond  to  the  pressing  need 
for  immediate  action.  This  is  but  one 
example  of  his  ability  to  responslvely 
face  one  of  the  countless  problems  con- 
fronting us  today. 

Bn.L'8  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  public  service  should  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
well  and  to  the  people  of  his  district. 
His  career  is  a  perfect  example  of  a 
concerned  citizen  getting  something  done 
for  his  community,  his  country,  and  the 
world.  Although  we  sometimes  disagreed, 
Bill  St.  Onge  represented  the  people  of 
his  district  effectively  and  well. 

The    House    of    Representatives    is 
grieved  by  the  loss  of  our  dedicated  col- 
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league  and  good  friend.  Bill  St.  Onge.  I 
extend  by  heartfelt  condolences  to  Bill's 
family,  friends,  and  staff. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  Willi.^m  L.  St.  Onge,  late 
a  Representative  of  the  Second  District 
of  Connecticut.  At  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion needs  all  of  its  good  men,  the  loss 
of  Bill  St.  Onge  is  felt  most  deeply.  Now, 
in  the  midst  of  growing  crisis,  the  ab- 
sence of  Bill  St.  Onge  is  felt  strongly  by 
every  Member  of  the  House. 

Bill  was  a  dedicated  and  determined 
public  servant.  His  name  was  not  often 
in  the  headlines,  for  he  was  a  quiet  man. 
Bill's  satisfaction  came  from  knowing 
that  he  was  accomplishing  a  great  deal 
for  the  people  of  his  district,  and  Indeed 
for  the  entire  Nation.  Bill  was  Interested 
in  enacting  programs  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  all  people  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  enabling  them  to  progress  and 
develop. 

Bill's  concern  was  for  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  Nation  and  its  people,  for 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  and  economic  rights.  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  Bill  St.  Onge  pro- 
duced a  legislative  record  that  reflects 
that  concern. 

As  a  man  who  wanted  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  Americans.  Bill  ac- 
tively and  vigorously  supported  medi- 
care, social  security  increases,  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  many  other  social 
programs.  As  a  man  who  wanted  to  en- 
large the  cultural  horizons  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Bill  was  an  avid  supporter 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation. 

In  every  fight  to  improve  the  quality 
of  American  life.  Bill  St.  Once  was 
there — quiet  but  forcefully  determined. 

Bill's  personal  qualities,  his  integrity, 
his  humor,  and  his  dedication,  brought 
honor  to  this  House  and  his  colleagues. 
His  family,  though  grieved,  must  take 
some  solace  from  that  fact  and  from  the 
great  work  that  Bill  accomplished  here. 

I  knew  Bill  best  from  our  work  on 
matters  affecting  the  New  England  re- 
gion. The  New  England  delegation  is  a 
cooperative  one,  and  Bill  was  one  of  its 
hardest  and  most  dedicated  workers.  He 
readily  saw  the  complexity  of  Issues  and 
was  eager  to  find  the  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. 

Bill  was  always  a  faithful  and  hard- 
working Representative  of  his  district. 
His  office  was  always  open  to  those  who 
had  problems,  who  needed  help. 

I  am  grieved  at  our  loss.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Bill's  lovely  wife, 
to  their  five  children,  and  to  all  his 
friends. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  a  competent  and  compassionate 
man  Is  all  the  more  distressing  during 
difficult  times  such  as  these. 

Congressman  William  St.  Onge  com- 
bined in  his  life  ability  and  dedication 
as  a  public  servant  with  extraordinary 
warmth  and  humanity.  In  often  heated 
debates  on  controversial  issues  he  refused 
to  resort  to  pettiness  and  personal  at- 
tacks. His  balanced  view  of  the  questions 
he  faced  reflected  both  his  conviction  in 
the  public  good  and  his  tolerance  for 
others. 


His  presence  in  the  House  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Thus,  we  mourn  the  untimely  death 
of  Congressman  St.  Once  and  extend  our 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  children. 

At  the  same  time  we  know  that  his 
loved  ones  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
his  life  was  a  full  one  which  was  distin- 
guished by  dedicated  service  to  his 
country. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  untimely  death  of  Representative 
William  L.  St.  Once  has  taken  from 
this  Congress  an  effective  legislator,  a 
patriotic  American,  and  an  exceptionaUy 
fine  human  being. 

Since  my  earliest  days  as  a  Member 
of  the  House.  I  had  found  Bill  St.  Once 
to  be  a  warm  and  friendly  person,  al- 
ways willing  to  cooperate  and  always 
willing  to  offer  advice  and  assistance  to 
newer  members. 

As  a  dedicated  public  official.  Bill  St. 
Onge  was  always  ready  to  stand  and  be 
counted  on  the  Issues.  He  was  also  will- 
ing to  hear  all  arguments  and  listen  to 
all  sides.  This  quality  made  him  a  valu- 
able and  infiuential  member  of  the 
House. 

During  his  relatively  short  lifetime  of 
55  years.  Bill  St.  Onge  accomplished 
much,  and  left  an  impressive  record.  He 
was  an  attorney,  a  soldier,  probate  judge, 
state  representative,  mayor,  prosecuting 
attorney  and  member  of  the  board  of 
education. 

I  consider  myself  privlllged  to  have 
known  Bill  St.  Onge  as  a  colleague  and 
a  friend.  I  offer  my  warm  condolences 
to  his  wife  and  five  children,  who  are 
buoyed  in  their  sorrow.  I  am  sure,  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  lived  a  full  and 
rewarding  life. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  House  were 
scuidened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our 
colleague,  William  L.  St.  Once. 

He  was  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
a  fine  and  warm  human  being.  He  served 
the  people  of  his  district.  State,  and  the 
Nation  ably  with  a  deep  personal  con- 
cern and  commitment.  His  voice  and  his 
presence  will  be  missed  in  this  Chamber. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
regret  and  most  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  William 
L.  St.  Onge,  of  Connecticut. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  active  and  respected 
Members  with  his  death. 

I  felt  a  certain  kinship  with  Bill  St. 
Onge,  as  we  had  served  together  in 
Congress  for  8  years.  I  had  come  to 
know  him  quite  well,  and  greatly  ad- 
mired him  for  his  dedication  to  his  work, 
and  his  obvious  devotion  to  his  family. 

He  served  his  State  and  country  to  the 
best  of  his  ability — ^first  in  the  State  leg- 
islature, then  in  the  military  service, 
and  subsequently  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  he  ably  demonstrated 
his  talents  and  his  desires  to  serve  others 
even  at  the  cost  to  self. 

His  conduct  was  exemplary  during  his 
years  as  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  I  am  certain  that 
his  Influence  will  continue  to  be  felt  by 


us  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  for  many 
years  to  come. 

He  was  warm  and  outgoing,  and  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  for 
even  a  short  time. 

I  extend  to  his  lovely  wife  sind  won- 
derful family  my  deepest  sympathies,  and 
I  pray  that  they  will  be  comforted  in 
their  sorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life  and 
service  of  our  late  beloved  colleague 
William  St.  Once. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hechleh  of  West  Virginia) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia) .  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  men's  leather  footwear. 
In  1966  the  United  States  manufactured 
125.900.000  pairs  of  men's  shoes  com- 
pared to  51,257,000  pairs  by  (Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  second  ranked  nation. 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Parbstein) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
11,  1970,  marks  the  22d  anniversary  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  In  Its  22  years  of 
existence  as  a  nation,  Israel  has  grown 
and  prospered.  It  has  done  this  in  the 
midst  of  a  constant  struggle  with  the 
surroimding  Arab  States. 

R)r  22  years,  Israel  has  sought  peace 
with  its  neighbors.  But  to  no  avail.  The 
Arabs  still  dream  of  annihilating  Israel 
and  what  it  stands  for.  Three  times  in 
22  years  the  Arab  dream  of  destroying 
Israel  has  turned  into  the  bitter  night- 
mare of  defeat. 

Israel  today  Is  an  example  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world  that  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, representing  Israel's  majority,  will 
no  longer  stand  by  while  their  basic 
human  rights  are  violated.  That  is  fin- 
ished forever. 

Officially  Israel  has  existed  for  22  years. 
But  the  idea,  the  promise,  the  hope  of 
Israel  has  existed  throughout  Jewish  his- 
tory. Today  the  progress  that  Israel  has 
made  lias  surmssed  our  fondest  dr^uns. 

In  looking  toward  Israel's  bright  fu- 
ture we  must  not  forget  the  constant 
peril  that  threatens  this  brave  little  na- 
tion. It  is  the  duty  of  all  freedom-loving 
men  to  siipport  the  only  democracy  in 
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the  Middle  East  today.  To  forsake  Israel 
Is  to  forsake  the  very  principles  that  this 
Nation  is  founded  on— lov«  of  freedom 
and  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  W  happiness. 
It  is  my  hope  that  Israel's  future  will 
be  characterized  by  continued  prosperity 
and  lasting  and  meaningfuli  peace.  With 
God's  help  I  am  certain  tip  will  oome 
about. 
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THE  KENT  STATE  TILAGEDY: 
WHERE  LIES  THE  B|LAME  ■ 


(.Mr  SAYLOR  asked  ahd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  retnarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  t)  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaks  :r.  the  search 
for  an  answer  to  the  questian  "who  is  to 
blame  for  the  Kent  SUte  xagedy.  will 
surely  go  on  for  many  months,  ifnot 
years.  With  the  outpour  ng  of  grief, 
shock,  claim,  and  counteifclaim.  surdy 
an  answer  will  be  found.  BUt  will  we  Uke 
the  answer? 

Lawrence  Lee,  columnist  for  the  Fitis- 
burgh  Press,  has  pointed  a  direction  for 
our  individual  inquiries.  Ln  an  article 
enUUed  "BUndness  to  Aiiarchy  Killed 
Kent  Students."  Mr.  Lee  makes  a  good 
case  for  laying  the  blame  on  ourselves. 
He  notes  In  brief : 

We  are  all  guilty  for  seelngj  In  every  act  of 
violence  some  excusable  asp*:t  favorable  to 
the  perpetrators  of  tbe  violence. 

In  our  preoccupation  With  insuring 
the  protection  of  the  law  to  the  demon- 
strator, we  have  forgottexi  that  the  ma- 
jority of  society  also  has  i  right  to  pro- 
tection This  overemphasis  on  the  '  right 
to  dissent"  leads  Mr.  Lee  tO  conclude  that 
we  are  in  the  "last  secondsp  where  reason 
can  prevail  over  riot  and  iruin. 

Mr  Lee's  foreboding  ajnalysls  of  the 
cause  of  the  Kent  State  tragedy  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  all  frte  men;  I  have 
included  his  article  her^  for  our  col- 
leagues' attention: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Preas. 

May  10.  1970) 

BLimmss  to  Anabcht  KnT.n)  Kint 

Studknts 

(By  lAwrence  lee) 

"And  therefore   never   sejid   to  know  for 

whom  the  bell  tolls;   It  tolls  for  thee." 

John  Donne  (1673-163lJ.  English  poet 
and  theologian,  wrote  the  Uqes. 

Ernest  Hemingway  renewed  the  fame  oi 
the  short  devotion  by  pr*itlng  It  as  the 
epigraph  to  his  novel.    'FoJ  Whom  the  Bell 

As  a  sermon  It  Is  also  poetry.  As  aU  sig- 
nificant poetry.  It  spoke  fori  the  moment  and 
ror  aU  momenu  thereafter  1^  which  the  same 
loss  to  the  human  spirit  occ^irred. 

With  Kent  State  Unlverstty,  a  part  of  the 
continent  was  lost.  We  weile  all  Injured.  We 
were  all  shamed.  I 

Part  of  all  of  us  went  i*ad  and  raged  as 
a  massive,  mindless  mob.      | 

Part  erf  us  pulled  the  triggers  and  fired  the 

shots.  I  ^        . 

Part  of  us  Ues  dead  with  ithe  Innocent  and 

the  guilty.  I  ^    .       . 

It  would  be  shaUow  cynicism  to  designate 
the  Obio  National  Ouard  a^  the  guilty  party 
and  then  turn  away  in  relieved  evasiveness, 
smugly  content  with  our  own  guilty  selves. 

We  are  all  guilty  for  having  failed  m  the 
last  years  to  know  what  Is! happening  to  our 
country.  _. 

We  are  aU  guUty  for  seeing  In  every  act 
of  violence  some  excusabli  aspect  favorable 
to  the  perpetrators  of  the  jvlolence. 


Youths  who  blow  apart  their  families 
homes  and  destroy  themselves  In  an 
anarchlsUc  dream  of  instant  reform  are  cele- 
brated as  heroes.  

Racial  minorities  In  paramlUtery  uniforms 
are  Idols  whose  trials  for  crime  can  summon 
multitudes  and  gain  the  praise  of  college 
presidents. 

SOCIETT    DROPOtrrS 

Defectors  from  the  obUgatlons  of  society, 
in  its  responsibilities  and  In  Ks  errors,  invoke 
the  approval  of  mayors. 

And  so  It  is  wondrously  convenient  to  have 
small  soldiers,  who  In  units  of  30  are  re- 
ported to  have  faced  mlsslle-throwlng  mobs 
of  2.000.  at  which  to  look  in  blame. 

We  are  all  to  blame. 

University  students  who  became  a  raging 
mob  are  guUty  with  all  of  us.  The  faculties 
who  taught  them  are  guilty  with  the  mob. 

It  has  been  reported  that  more  than  100 
professors  at  Kent  State  met  after  the  catas- 
trophe and  declared,  following  their  meeting, 
that  they  do  not  desire  to  teach  at  a  place 
which  permits  its  students  to  be  killed  In 
this  fashion. 

ACT.   DON'T  TALK 


Their  publicized  self-righteousness  Is  not 
worth  one  fig  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  If 
they  mean  It,  they  wUl  act  on  It.  not  talk 
about  It.  .      ,  „^ 

Who  permitted  It  more  than  they?  Who 
sensed  the  growing  spirit  of  rebellion  and 
faUed  to  direct  expression  and  sincere  search 
mto  the  ways  of  reason  rather  than  riot? 

Do  not  point  at  other  youths  suddenly 
summoned  into  xmUorm.  Tou.  more  than 
they,  puUed  the  triggers  and  fired  the  killing 
shots  when  you  did  not  advocate  and  insist 
upon  reason  and  the  counseU  of  reason. 
caccs  raou  tbe  leit 
The  Left  cries  that  fascism  will  come.  The 
temper  of  the  times  is  such  that  we  may 
have  It.  And  the  Left  wlU  have  brought  It 
Into  being. 

Ambassadors  have  been  murdered  when 
governments  refused  to  ransom  political 
prisoners. 

Young  dynamiters  have  boasted  that  re- 
turning military  men  will  Join  them. 

Mob  actions  on  our  campuses  are  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  holy  air  of  high-minded 
causes. 

Is  this  not  the  mood  and  atmosphere  <x 
the  storm  ttooper  and  the  bully? 

Anarchy  achieves  nothing  for  the  perpe- 
trator nor  for  mankind  except  destruction. 

We  are  perhaps  In  the  last  seconds  where 
reason  and  reasonable  procedures  may  be 
used.  If  we  do  not  use  them,  dissolution  and 
chaos  wlU  follow. 


of  course,  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
trol of  the  use  of  these  accounts. 

As  the  House  knows,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  reported  out 
HJl.  15073  which  will  require  the  main- 
tenance of  records  of  transactions  Involv- 
ing secret  foreign  bank  accounts.  This 
legislation  is  the  biggest  step  that  has 
been  taken  in  providing  law  enforce- 
ment officials  with  the  necessary  tools  in 
controlling  crime  which  has  been  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  availability  of  secret 
foreign  bank  accounts.  Mr.  Thrower's 
decision  to  include  the  disclosure  on  the 
tax  return  will  be  an  excellent  supple- 
ment to  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  H.R. 
15073  will  be  coming  up  for  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  very  soon.  And  I  hope 
it  will  have  the  support  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  conducted  lengthy 
hearings  into  the  abuses  and  misuses  of 
these  foreign  bank  accounts,  and  H.R. 
15073  is  badly  needed.  I  regard  Mr. 
Thrower's  decision  as  a  recognition  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  action. 


IRS  SUPPORTS  ACTION  TO  CON- 
TROL SECRET  FOREIGN  BANK 
ACCOUNTS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  announced 
that  It  would  require  taxpayers  to  dis- 
close on  their  1970  tax  returns  whether 
they  have  foreign  bank  accounts. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Service,  Randolph  W.  Thrower.  Is  to  be 
commended  for  toklng  this  step.  The  re- 
porting of  these  accounts  on  the  tax  re- 
turn will  be  another  help  In  the  effort  to 
control  the  use  of  foreign  bank  accounts 
for  illegal  purposes. 

The  tax  return,  of  course,  will  provide 
only  the  fact  that  such  an  accoimt  is 
maintained.  It  will  not  carry  with  It  any 
recordkeeping  requirements  which  are, 


THE  CONGRESS  SHOULD  ACT  ON 
HOLDING  COMPANY  LEGISLA- 
TION NOW 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  months,  I  hope  that  the  91st 
Congress  will  put  the  final  touches  on 
legislation  to  control  and  regulate  one- 
bank  holding   companies. 

The  legislation,  which  the  House 
passed  on  a  record  vote  of  351  to  24  on 
November  5.  1969.  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee which  opens  hearings  Tuesday. 
By  using  a  loophole  in  the  1956  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  the  one-bank  holding 
companies  have  swallowed  up  thousands 
of  small  businesses  around  the  Nation 
and  have  greatly  increased  the  danger 
of  a  sharp  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  afford  to  delay  enactment 
of  this  vital  legislation.  Our  very  eco- 
nomic system  Is  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  on  April  28  in  Dallas  and  outlined 
the  dangers  of  the  unregulated  one-bank 
holding  companies  and  the  need  for  im- 
mediate legislative  action.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
place  a  copy  of  this  speech  in  the 
Record : 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Wright  Patman  to  the 
National    Directors    or    the     National 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
Thank   you   very   much  for  Inviting  me 
here  today. 

I  know  that  one  subject— the  one-bank 
holding  company  bill— Is  uppermost  In  the 
minds  of  all  of  us.  We  are  now  In  the  critical 
stages  of  this  Issue.  Time  U  moving  rapidly 
and  It  remains  touch  and  go  whether  we 
will  enact  legislation  to  control  one-bank 
holding  companies  In  the  91st  Congress. 

The  stakes  are  high.  The  pressures  are 
some  of  the  greatest  that  have  ever  been 
brought  to  bear  on  banking  legislation  In 
this  century.  The  outcome  will  decide— for 
years— the  nature  of  banking  and  its  rela- 
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tlonship  to  the  business  community.  The 
outcome  will  decide — I  am  convinced — 
whether  we  continue  to  have  a  competitive 
enterprise  system  that  allows  room  for  the 
small   Independent  businessman. 

Only  in  recent  months  has  tbe  national 
press  began  to  realize  the  significance  and  , 
the  depth  of  the  Issues  Involved.  Originally, 
many  regarded  this  as  another  complex  piece 
of  banking  legislation,  affecting  only  a  nar- 
row segment  of  the  economy.  Today,  the 
holding  company  Issue  looms  as  one  of  the 
biggest  economic  decisions  facing  the  Nation. 

It  la  the  only  Issue  before  the  Congress  that 
really  touches  the  basic  structure  on  which 
the  entire  enterprise  system  hangs.  If  the 
one-bank  holding  company  bill  falls — and 
the  existing  holding  company  law  Is  weak- 
ened—we will  see  a  drastic  change  In  our 
economic  life. 

To  their  credit,  the  big  banks  have  been 
rather  candid  in  their  actions  and  state- 
ments. They  have  made  no  bonee  about  It — 
they  plan  massive  seizures  of  other  business 
enterprises  If  the  Congress  turns  on  the  green 
light.  There  simply  Is  no  question  about  this 
fact.  The  banks'  Intentions  are  clear.  They 
are  convinced  that  they  are  right  and  that 
their  bo«irdlnghouse  reach  across  the  econ- 
omy Is  good  for  the  Nation.  In  the  board- 
rooms of  the  big  banks,  this  comes  under  the 
category  of  "divine  right." 

The  big  question  Is  not  the  banks'  Inten- 
tions, but  the  Intentions  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration.  In  the  final  analysis,  will 
the  Congress  decide  that  the  small  business- 
man— the  Independent  enterpriser — Is  a 
thing  of  the  p>ast?  Will  the  Congress  vote  a 
major  change  In  our  economic  structiire.  de- 
ciding that  our  system  is  better  run  from  a 
handful  of  boardrooms  and  with  nvoet  en- 
terprises tied  closely  to  a  major  banking 
Institution? 

In  the  coming  months,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  cloud  these  Issues,  to  hide  them 

2  behind  smokescreens,  to  obscure  and  to  mlnl- 

3  .  mlze  them.  The  supporters  of  the  banks' 
X  position  do  not  want  to  face  the  funda- 
mental economic  issues.  But.  the  Issues  are 
there  and  they  will  not  go  away — even  at 
the  urging  of  the  bank  lobbyists  and  public 
relations  pitchmen. 

You  In  the  insurance  agency  business 
xmderstand  the  Issue.  You  know  first-hand 
that  the  banks  intend  to  take  over  your 
business.  You  simply  wont  exist  unless  there 
Is  meaningful  regulation  of  bank  holding 
companies.  In  fact,  In  many  areas  the  de- 
struction of  the  Independent  Insurance 
agent  has  already  been  accomplished  by  these 
holdmg  companies. 

For  the  insurance  agent,  this  is  not  a 
theoretical  issue  to  be  faced  years  hence. 
It's  here  right  now  and  your  survival  de- 
pends on  the  Congress  having  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  the  bank  lobby. 

The  Insurance  agents  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  of  putting  their  story  over  to  the 
Congress.  You  have  been  persistent;  you 
have  kept  the  Issue  in  front  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  Administration.  I  have 
been  greatly  Impressed  by  your  Washington 
representatives  and  the  virlUlngness  of  In- 
dividual Insxirance  agents  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  personally  present  their  case. 

Your  people  In  Washington  have  persisted 
In  the  face  of  some  pretty  bitter  attacks  by 
politicians  who  dont  sympathize  with  your 
position.  When  you  step  on  the  toes  of  the 
big  boys  you  can  expect  to  be  attacked,  and 
as  President  Truman  used  to  say.  "If  you 
can't  stand  the  heat,  stay  out  of  the  kitchen." 

But  the  Issue  Is  much  broader  than  any 
single  segment  of  our  business  community.  I 
do  not  come  here  today  as  a  special  advo- 
cate for  any  group — whether  It  is  insurance 
agents,  travel  agents,  data  processors,  leas- 
ing companies  or  anything  else.  I  do  cham- 
pion— without  apology — the  small  business- 
man; and  I  am  convinced  that  the  continued 
existence  of  the  independent  enterpriser  is 
essential  to  the  public  interest.  The  small 


businessman  has  every  right  to  exist,   the 
power  of  the  banks  notwithstanding. 

It  would  l>e  a  mistake,  however,  to  pamt 
this  simply  as  an  Issue  Involving  a  fight  be- 
tween the  small  businessman  and  the  banks. 
As  Important  as  this  Is.  the  Issue  Is  much 
more  complex  and  Involves  much  more. 

The  banks  are  not  limiting  themselves  Just 
to  small  businessmen.  The  takeovers  cut  a 
wide  swath  across  the  economy  and  Include 
a  number  of  huge  complexes — businesses 
like  the  far-flung  loan  company  empire  of 
CIT  Pnanclal  Corporation,  the  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  conglomerate;  and  the  huge 
General  American  Transportation  Corpora- 
tion. The  list  fills  page  after  page  and  in- 
volves billions  of  dollars  of  assets.  Nothing 
is  exempt  from  the  bank  raids — whether  It's 
manufacturing  Insurance  companies,  pizza 
parlors,  retail  stores,  transportation,  or  car 
rentals  . . . 

The  list  grows  every  day  while  we  await 
final  Congressional  action.  In  the  absence  of 
regulation,  it  Is  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
these  new  movements  by  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies,  but  my  staff  has  Identified 
more  than  100  one-bank  holding  company 
creations  and  non-bank  acquisitions  Just  in 
the  past  year.  And  the  regulated  holding 
companies — those  with  two  or  more  banks — 
also  are  moving  Into  a  position  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  weakening  of  the  present 
holding  company  regulatory  structure.  The 
Federal  Reserve  reports  that  activity  Involv- 
ing applications  for  multi-bank  holding 
companies  increased  two-fold  last  year  and 
Is  up  500  per  cent  above  the  1965  filings. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  900  known 
one-bank  holding  companies.  The  banks  in 
these  holding  companies  have  total  deposits 
of  more  than  $180  billion — about  43%  of  all 
commercial  bank  deposits  in  the  United 
States. 

All  of  this  spells  out  a  massive  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  some  people  in  this  country  who  do  not 
care  deeply  for  the  American  way  of  life. 
These  people  quite  readily  accept  a  shift  from 
a  competitive,  free  enterprise  system  to  a 
tightly  controlled  and  concentrated  economy. 
HappUy.  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  In  our  system  and  are 
adamantly  opptosed  to  a  concentration  of 
economic  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  William  H.  Orrlck.  Jr.. 
who  served  as  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
Antitrust  In  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
and  who  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
top  experts  in  this  field,  said: 

"Concentration  of  economic  power  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  threat  to  our  most 
important  social  and  political  Institutions. 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  pre-ioar  experi- 
ences of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy  have 
proven  the  toisdom  of  this  Nation's  concern 
over  concentration  of  economic  poteerT 

Such  concern  obviously  goes  far  beyond 
the  interests  of  a  single  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  It  reaches  Into  every  area 
of  American  life  and  the  political  and  social 
implications  may  eventually  far  outweigh 
the  obvious  economic  consequences  of  a  con- 
centration of  economic  power.  Concentration 
of  economic  power — economic  fascism — 
threatens  every  free  democratic  Institution 
m  America. 

And  for  the  consumer,  a  concentration  of 
economic  power  would  Invariably  mean  high- 
er prices,  poorer  products  and  services,  fewer 
choices — not  to  mention  a  general  loss  of 
freedom  for  the  entire  nation. 

Recognizing  the  growing  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  the  House  cf  RepreEentatlve",  last 
November  5.  moved  to  control  the  one-bank 
holding  companies.  The  House,  In  my  opin- 
ion, acted  with  great  courage  In  the  face  of 
one  of  the  most  bitter  and  well-financed  lob- 
bying campaigns  ever  pushed  by  the  banks. 
The  House-passed  bill  Is  good  legislation. 
It  firmly  separates  banking  from  non-bank- 
ing business  and  puts  an  end  to  the  one-bank 


holding  companies'  boardlnghouse  reach  Into 
other  areas  of  the  economy. 

The  House  bill  Is  being  attacked  because 
It  Is  a  no-nonsense  piece  of  legislation  that 
regulates  without  special  Interest  loopholes. 
For  example,  the  House  refused  to  play  fa- 
vorites with  a  grandfather  clause.  The  House- 
passed  bill  says  the  regulation  will  apply  to 
all  one-bank  holding  companies  which  have 
been  formed  since  the  original  bank  holding 
company  bill  was  passed  in  1956.  Any  one- 
bank  holding  company  formed  prior  to  that 
time  with  more  than  $30  million  In  banking 
assets  or  $10  million  in  non-banking  assets 
would,  likewise,  be  subject  to  regulation. 

This  means  that  a  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany won't  be  allowed  to  go  unregulated  sim- 
ply because  it  made  a  non-banking  acquisi- 
tion a  few  days  or  a  few  months  ahead  of 
some  other  holding  company.  It  treats  them 
all  equally;  the  regulations  will  apply  across 
the  board  without  favoritism. 

The  House  bill  also  shores  up  some  of  the 
key  areas  of  the  1956  Holding  Compay  Act. 
The  1956  Act  said  that  a  holding  company 
didnt  control  a  bank  until  It  owned  25  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  stock  and,  as  a  result,  a 
great  number  of  holding  companies  went  out 
and  acquired  24.9  per  cent  of  a  series  of 
banks.  Thus,  this  neat  little  loophole  kept 
them  out  from  under  regulation.  This  loop- 
hole has  been  used  often  right  here  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

So,  In  the  House  bill  we  moved  to  close 
this  loophole  by  allowing  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  make  a  finding  of  "actual  control"  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  the 
holding  company.  The  Ho\ise  bill  also  re- 
quires the  Federal  Reserve  to  determine  that 
a  holding  company  acquisition  Is  not  "anti- 
competitive" before  it  Is  approved. 

As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  bank  lobbyists 
started  making  the  rounds  trying  to  discredit 
the  legislation.  The  lobbyists  insisted  that 
the  bin  was  "extreme"  and  "anti-bank." 

These  lobbyists  have  never  explained  Just 
what  was  "extreme"  about  suggesting  that 
a  banker  be  a  banker  and  not  an  Insurance 
agent,  a  car  rental  expert,  a  travel  agent, 
a  f\inilture  manufacturer,  a  transportation 
mogrul  or  a  pizza  parlor  operator. 

Banking  is  a  very  lucrative  and  powerful 
Industry.  So  I  wonder  why  a  banker  sud- 
denly feels  so  mistreated  when  the  Congress 
suggests  that  he  stay  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  press  has  in- 
advertently picked  up  the  line  and  major 
publications  have,  on  occasion,  described  the 
Hoxise  bill  as  "highly  restrictive."  "stringent. ' 
and  "extreme."  I  hope  that  these  publications 
will  look  carefully  at  the  issue. 

The  House-passed  bill  does  nothing  more 
than  apply  to  one-bank  holding  companies 
the  same  standards  under  which  the  rest  of 
the  banking  community  has  been  required  to 
exist  for  decades.  Since  the  banks'  involve- 
ment In  the  securities  scandals  of  the  Great 
Depression,  the  Congress  has  always  Insisted 
on  a  firm  separation  of  banks  from  non- 
banking  enterprises.  That  was  the  thrust  of 
the  1966  Holding  Company  Act  and  it  Is  the 
basic  tenet  of  the  House-passed  one-bank 
holding  company  bill.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain why  anyone  would  regard  this  as 
"highly  restrictive." 

What  the  press,  the  public — and  some- 
times Members  of  Congress — forget  Is  the 
fact  that  banks  are  not  like  the  rest  of 
the  business  community.  They  are  unique 
with  great  powers  and  monopoly  privileges. 
These  privileges  are  fine — when  used  In  the 
public  Interest — but  no  one  ever  Intended 
for  the  banks  to  be  allowed  to  use  these 
special  powers  to  compete  unfairly  with  the 
rest  of  the  business  community. 

Every  ouslness  In  the  United  States  de- 
p>ends  on  credit,  and  when  the  principal 
source  of   that  credit — a  bank — becomes  a 
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competitor  through  a  holdlni ;  company,  the 
Independent  buslnesa  does  not  have  a 
chance.  The  banks"  use  of  th'lr  great  power 
to  grant  or  withhold  credit  can  drive  any 
non-bank  competitor  to   the  wall. 

There  are  an  endless  vailety  of  credit 
"tle-ln"  arrangements  that  the  °jank  hold- 
ing companies  can  employ  to  put  their  com- 
petitors out  of  business.  They  can  force 
their  bank  customers  to  use  many  services 
of  the  holding  company  subsl  llarles  In  order 
to  obtain  needed  credit.  P<r  example.  In 
order  to  obtain  vital  credit  from  a  benk. 
a  businessman  may  also  be  forced  to  buy 
his  insurance  from  another  of  the  bank 
holding  company's  subsidiaries:  have  all  of 
his  data  proceaslng  done  by  another  bank 
subsidiary;  book  travel  for  his  salesmen 
from  another  subsidiary:  iind  lease  his 
equipment  from  still  anothei  subsidiary. 

Under  such  tle-lns.  there  simply  can  be 
no  competition.  No  competitor  of  these  bank 
subBldlarles  has  a  chance  ag  ilnst  this  Kind 
of  economic  pressure. 

In  addition,  banks  have  access  to  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  "confide  ntial"  business 
Information  obtained  In  the  process  of  con- 
sidering credit  appUcatlons.  This  Informa- 
tion can  be  used  by  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany to  provide  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  other  buslneseiis. 

It  is  a«  clear  today  as  It  was  in  the  wake 
of  the  great  depression  that  the  biislness  of 
banking  should  be  excluslv*  ly  banking  It 
should  be  firmly  separated  frop  non-banking 
enterprises.  The  banks  have  ai  lucrative  fran- 
chise In  their  loan-making  piwers  and  these 
powers  should  be  used  to  promote  competi- 
tive enterprise  and  not  to  stlflf  it. 

Surely,  no  one  denies  that  Ithe  banks  have 
tremendous  power  and  Influence.  What  pub- 
lic good  Is  served  by  allowlnif  the  one-bank 
holding  company  devices  1o  extend  this 
power  into  every  corner  of  American  busi- 
ness? What  public  good  Is  seived  by  expand- 
ing the  power  of  Chase  Manliattan  National 
Bank,  the  Bank  of  America,  tl  le  Continental- 
Illinois  National  Bank,  or  any  of  the  other 
banking  giants? 

What  public  good  Is  serve  1  by  extending 
the  power  and  the  Influense  of  a  David 
Rockefeller  over  American  life?  Surely  a 
Bockefeller  has  enough  powep  already  with- 
out the  Congress  granting  evfen  more. 

Why  do  the  banks  need  i>ore  powers?  It 
can't  be  a  need  for  more  proflts.  Bank  jHwflta 
are  already  at  record  levels  with  the  major 
banks  showing  a  13%  Increaap  In  net  Income 
in  1969.  Some  banks  had  prsflt  Increases  of 
40.  50  and  even  60%. 

So,  obviously,  an  unregulat<  td  holding  com- 
pany device  Is  not  needed  to  keep  the  banks 
out  of  the  poorhouse. 

Some  of  the  bank  apologls':s  have  put  out 
the  line  that  the  banks  need  an  unrtixUated 
holding  company  so  that  thfcy  may  provide 
"Innovation."  This  has  got  tfc  be  one  of  the 
more  ludicrous  claims  In  ihls  fight.  The 
banking  industry  has  always  been  the  con- 
servative, "moss-back",  statifs  quo  element 
of  our  economic  system.  And  |iow  they  tell  us 
that  the  banks  are  going  to  t)rovlde  innova- 
tion If  we  will  Just  let  them  toave  this  hold- 
ing company  device.  Hogwasbfl 

What  Innovation  will  the  panks  bring  to 
the  Insurance  agency  business?  What  In- 
novation does  a  bank  bring  to  the  furniture 
manufacturing  bixslness?  K4^ybe  It's  that 
some  unknown  banker  has  aj  new  recipe  for 
those  bank-owned  pizza  parlors.  Maybe  that 
is  the  Innovation  everyone  14  talking  about. 

Despite  the  absurdities  of  the  banks' 
claims,  we  still  face  a  tremetidous  fight  be- 
fore enactment  of  a  decent  regtilatory  law. 
The  banks  have  friends — friends  In  high 
places — whose  Influence  Is  ^reat.  It  Is  still 
a  fifty-fifty  proposition  wUether  the  91st 
Congress  and  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
allow  your  b\islne«ses  to  surylve 


This  Issue  Is  too  serious  to  become  a  parti- 
san matter,  but  the  facts  have  to  be  faced 
without  pulling  any  punches. 

My  friends.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  maneuvering  that  has  gone  on  Inside  the 
Nixon  Administration  on  this  Issue.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  bankers  are  still 
calling  the  shots.  The  Treasury  Department, 
in  my  opinion,  is  rapidly  becoming  nothing 
more  than  the  second  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  and  this  Is  largely 
due  to  the  Influence  of  Mr.  Charles  Walker. 
Mr.  Walker,  of  course,  was  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, and  his  actions  Indicate  that  his  heart 
and  soul  are  still  with  the  American  Bankers 
Association. 

It  Is  an  open  secret  In  Washington  that 
Charlie  Walker  wanted  to  delay  the  hearings 
on  the  one-bank  holding  company  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate.  He  wanted  them  to  be 
delayed  long  enough  for  the  House  bill  to 
die  with  the  adjournment  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. He  wanted  to  require  that  the  House 
begin  all  over  again  in  the  92d  Congress  and 
try  to  rewrite  legislation  In  the  teeth  of  a 
fully-prepared  bank  lobby. 

To  his  great  credit,  Senator  John  Spark- 
man  did  not  follow  this  line.  Senator  Spark- 
man  has  called  hearings  for  May  12  and  this 
Is  very  encouraging  to  me  and  I  am  sure  it 
Is  to  you.  I  commend  Chairman  Sparkman 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  a  head. 

But.  you  must  remember  that  Charlie 
Walker  and  his  allies  are  still  lurking  in  the 
background  and  that  they  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  kill  this  legislation  or  to  force 
through  the  weakest  kind  of  bill.  I  am 
convinced  that  Mr.  Walker  was  the  mover 
behind  the  strange  letter  that  came  forth 
from  the  White  House  last  Tuesday,  when 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee met  to  consider  hearings. 

That  letter  was  signed  by  President  Nixon. 
It  talked  about  the  new  Commission  on 
Financial  Structure  and  Regulation  and 
then  dropped  in  some  verj  broad  hints  about 
the  Commission  being  used  as  a  delaying 
tactic  for  the  one-bank  holding  company 
b*ll.  If  you  follow  the  timetable  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  it  woud  mean  that  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  delayed  almost  to  the  final  day 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  too  late  for  flnal 
action. 

I  was  shocked  that  the  President  sent  this 
letter  to  Chairman  Sparkman  on  the  day  that 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
met.  I  was  surprised  that  the  President  would 
lend  his  name  to  such  a  transparent  device. 
Such  Sbctlon  does  nothing  but  demean  the 
highest  office  In  this  land.  I  regret  It  greatly 
and  I  can  only  think  that  the  President  has 
been  given  poor  advice.  And  I  have  little 
doubt  In  my  mind  where  that  advice  came 
from. 

The  President's  letter  Is  a  direct  contrast 
to  what  he  told  the  Congress  only  about  a 
year  ago — on  March  24,  1969.  At  that  Ume, 
be  said : 

"Legislation  in  this  area  Is  Important  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  disturbing  trend  In 
the  past  year  toward  erosion  of  the  tradi- 
tional separation  of  powers  between  the  sup- 
pliers of  money — the  banks — and  the  visers 
of  money — commerce  and  Industry. 

"To  protect  competition  and  the  separa- 
tion of  economic  powers,  I  strongly  endorse 
the  extension  of  Federal  regulation  to  one- 
bank  holding  companies  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  prompt  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion." 

That  was  a  clear  and  unnUstakable  state- 
ment for  action  on  this  legislation  In  the 
91st  Congress — commissions  and  studies  not- 
withstanding. 

And  only  last  month,  I  corresponded  with 
the  President  and  received  from  him  a  fur- 
ther assurance  that  the  Administration  was 
still  behind  passage  of  one-bank  holding 
company  legislation. 


Now — under  date  of  April  21 — comes  a  let- 
ter from  the  President  suggesting  that  we 
all  sit  back  and  wait  until  his  new  com- 
mission comes  forth  with  an  "Interim  re- 
port." He  says  It  might  be  ready  In  two  or 
three  months  after  the  Commission  begins 
work  on  June  1.  The  President  might  as  well 
have  said  that  It  would  be  ready  in  1980  for 
all  the  good  it  would  do  for  passage  of  an 
effective  one-bank  holding  company  bill. 

Even  more  disappointing  is  the  fact  that 
a  major  bank  lobbyist  walked  the  halls  of 
Congress  describing  the  contents  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  letter  more  than  24  hours  before 
it  reached  Senator  Sparkman.  The  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  an  office 
that  belongs  to  all  of  the  people  and  this  Is 
true  regardless  of  what  party  occupies  that 
great  office.  The  correspondence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  not  be  re- 
vealed first  to  the  bank  lobbyists. 

If  this  legislation — for  any  reason — Is  de- 
layed and  killed  In  the  9l8t  Congress.  It  may 
mean  the  end  of  any  chance  for  regulation 
of  one-bank  holding  companies.  It  would 
be  a  long  uphill  fight  to  revive  this  bill  in 
the  92nd  Congress.  I  am  not  sure  that  It 
could  be  done.  It  must  go  forward  In  this 
Congress  if  we  are  to  be  assured  of  the 
right  kind  of  law. 

And  even  should  It  be  revived  In  the  92nd 
Congress,  the  delay  would  be  so  great  that 
It  would  have  little  meaning  for  many  of 
you.  The  bank  holding  companies  are  wait- 
ing, ready  to  spring.  If  there  is  a  delay,  they 
will  Intensify  their  campaign  to  grab  off  non- 
banking  enterprises  across  the  nation.  Many 
of  your  insurance  agencies  will  be  gone  If 
there  Is  a  delay  of  a  year  or  two  in  the  enact- 
ment of  a  one-bank  holding  company  bill. 

Over  the  past  15  months,  your  organiza- 
tions have  put  on  a  tremendous  battle  to 
protect  your  rights.  You  can  be  proud  of 
your  efforts.  But  the  real  hard  fighting  is 
still  in  front  of  you  and  I  hope  none  of  you 
are  planning  to  let  your  guard  down  now. 
Everything  that  we  have  accomplished  would 
be  lost  if  there  Is  a  slackening  of  the  effort 
to  get  a  good,  effective,  public  interest  hold- 
ing company  bill  In  this  Congress.  Tour  orga- 
nizations as  well  as  other  small  business 
groups  must  continue  and  intensify  the 
fight  until   victory  Is  achieved. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  Inviting  me. 


MICHiaAN  CREDIT  UNION  LEAGUE 
HELPS  SOLVE  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tbls 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  the  housing  In- 
dustry today  Is  not  only  the  drastically 
reduced  number  of  new  housing  starts, 
but  also  the  limited  number  of  moder- 
ately priced  homes  that  are  being  built. 

For  the  most  part,  the  only  new  homes 
that  are  being  constructed  are  those  for 
individuals  with  large  incomes.  In  some 
areas,  there  are  so  few  new  homes  in  the 
$15,000  to  $20,000  range  that  many  mod- 
erate-income families  may  never  be  able 
to  own  their  own  home. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  ways  to  solve  the  problem  but  the 
Michigan  Credit  Union  League,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  credit  union  leagues 
in  the  country,  has  taken  action  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  The  league  has  moved 
into  the  cooperative  housing  field  and  as 
its  first  project  is  constructing  2,000  imlts 
of  housing  composed  of  1.500  townhouses, 
300  garden-type  apartments  for  the 
elderly,    and    500    single-family    units. 
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Eventually,  the  league  hopes  to  operate 
a  housing  business  of  between  $50  million 
to  $100  million  a  year. 

The  first  project  is  a  development  of  a 
425-acre  site  about  35  minutes  by  ex- 
pressway from  downtown  Detroit  and  it 
is  planned  that  the  project  will  be  in  the 
selling  stage  by  early  summer. 

The  full  story  on  the  Michigan  league's 
new  venture  ii.  contained  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Credit  Union  magazine  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  other  credit  union 
leagues  throughout  the  coimtry,  reading 
this  article,  will  also  move  into  the  coop- 
erative housing  field  and  start  home  con- 
struction back  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  a  copy  of  the 
article  in  my  remarks  since  it  does  pro- 
vide a  positive  course  of  action  to  helping 
the  housing  problem : 

Michigan  Leaoui  Movks  Into   Co-op 

HOUSINO 

Housing  is  In  trouble.  In  most  parts  of  the 
continent,  adequate  housing  Is  out  of  reach 
for  people  earning  $7,500  to  $12,500  annually. 
In  the  United  States  alone,  the  current 
10-year  goal  for  new  housing  \inlts  Is  26 
million,  and  last  year's  share  was  2.8  million. 
Only  half  of  those  were  actually  started. 

Anguish  among  young  and  older  families 
In  search  for  housing  describes  the  scene  as 
the  Michigan  Credit  Union  League  plans 
massive  housing  developments  for  middle- 
Income  families,  who  make  up  80  per  cent 
of  southern  Michigan's  credit  union  mem- 
bers. 

Sidney  Barnes,  who  as  league  counsel  de- 
veloped the  league's  first  plans  for  factory- 
built  cooperative  housing,  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  program.  "We're  going  to  have 
housing  with  aU  the  'mUllonalre'  advantages, 
but  costs  of  15  to  20  per  cent  less  than 
monthly  occupancy  rates  for  ordinary  hous- 
ing." 

The  league  Is  now  developing  a  first  proj- 
ect of  2.000  family  units  on  436  acres  of 
prime  land  ("one  of  the  most  desirable  land 
parcels  available"),  located  In  Avon  town- 
ship, south  of  Bochesier,  Michigan.  Its  sell- 
ing price  at  about  $5,000  an  acre  Is  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  price  on  the  open 
market. 

"This  land  has  everything — a  slight  up- 
ward slope  from  edges,  providing  excellent 
views,  good  soil  and  drainage,  proximity  to 
shopping,  churches,  superhighways,  and  a 
location  near  the  employment  sites  of  185,- 
000  families,"  Barnes  explained. 

"It's  located  across  the  way  from  a  small 
college.  Is  within  two  miles  of  a  new  major 
university  and  a  Junior  college,  and  Is  35 
minutes  "by  expressway  from  downtown  De- 
troit. A  state-maintained  swimming  lake 
Is  only  three  miles  to  the  northeast,  and 
there  are  state  parks  two  mUes  and  10  miles 
away.  ("Don't  forget."  he  Interjected,  "we're 
talking  about  urban  land.") 

Actual  construction  on  one  of  four  sections 
of  the  land  should  begin  before  the  end  of 
May,  smd  Barnes  believes  that  section  will  be 
completed  In  two  years.  The  entire  acreage 
should  be  developed  within  five  years. 

"When  that  time  comes,  you'll  see  what  we 
mean  by  •millionaire'  facilities,"  he  added. 
The  property  was  rezoned  for  planned 
neighborhood  development  to  allow  as  many 
as  6.6  buildings  per  acre  on  the  over-all  acre- 
age. This,  In  turn,  will  allow  generous  open 
spaces  for  recreation  and  beauty  in  some 
areas.  There'U  be  tree-lined  walkways,  bike 
paths,  a  multi-purpose  community  center, 
tennis  courts,  swim  pools,  a  gym,  nursery 
schools,  and  a  large  shaded  area. 

Self-contained  schools  and  a  day  care  cen- 
ter are  also  planned,  and  the  development 
contains  10  acres  of  commercial  property. 

The  project  will  have  3.000  units — 1300 
townhouses;  300  garden -type  apartments  for 
the  elderly;  and  600  single-family  units. 


"This  development  Is  just  a  beginning," 
noted  Barnes.  "We  see  no  reason  that  hoxia- 
mg  couldn't  become  a  $50  to  $100  mllllon-a- 
year  business  under  league  sponsorship.  The 
need  for  It  appears  virtually  unlimited." 

To  prepare  for  such  activity,  In  fact,  spe- 
cialist Sidney  Blitz  was  appointed  In  August 
to  direct  the  league's  cooperative  bousing 
program.  Blitz  has  more  than  13  years'  ad- 
ministrative experience,  nearly  two  as  man- 
ager of  a  2,000-apartment  cooperative  hotis- 
Ing  development  In  New  York.  For  seven 
years  he  directed  education  and  research  for 
the  New  York  State  Credit  Union  League. 
Most  recently,  he  headed  Boston's  Action  for 
Community  Development  agency. 

Actually,  league  staff  involved  vrtth  hous- 
ing numbers  three,  with  Blitz,  Barnes,  and 
Jim  Fisher,  who  works  In  sales.  Major  devel- 
opment work  will  be  contracted. 

"We  see  our  role  as  a  seeding  agent,"  said 
Barnes.  "We  hire  an  architect  and  a  lawyer, 
eirrange  the  purchase  of  land  and  make  a 
down  payment,  then  keep  our  eyes  on  devel- 
opments. In  short,  we  get  the  ball  rolling." 

To  date,  the  league  has  spent  $310,000  as 
a  down  payment  on  the  $2,175,000  Avon 
township  acreage,  bought  under  a  seven-year 
contract  at  ^Yt  per  cent  Interest.  Interest 
payments  start  after  the  first  year. 

All  money  has  come  from  a  fund  to  which 
Michigan's  state-chartered  credit  unions  can 
lend  1  per  cent  of  their  capital.  While  this 
could  amount  to  $7  million,  at  present  120 
credit  unions  have  contributed  $2  million. 
Plans  are  also  being  made  to  permit  partic- 
ipation by  federal  credit  unions. 

In  addition,  under  a  1967  amendment  to 
the  state  credit  union  act,  state-chartered 
credit  unions  may  now  advance  as  seed  cap- 
ital for  cooperative  housing  up  to  5  per  cent 
of  their  total  capital. 

Barnes  doubted  that  anywhere  near  the 
fund's  $35  million  potential  will  be  needed. 
Of  actual  developmental  costs  (an  estimated 
$50  to  $60  mlUlon  for  the  Avon  Township 
project),  3  to  10  per  cent  will  come  from 
Individual  down  payments,  the  balance 
through  mortgages.  And  once  mortgages  are 
negotiated,  pilot  funds  may  be  returned  to 
the  credit  unions. 

The  Avon  project  should  be  ready  "to  take 
to  the  people"  In  an  extensive  pre-selllng  pe- 
riod by  early  summer.  Barnes  said.  Credit 
union  members  will  have  first  choice.  Vir- 
tually anyone,  of  course,  can  join  either  of 
the  two  community  credit  unions  in  the  De- 
troit area.  Non-members,  too.  will  be  ac- 
cepted later. 

So  far,  all  Is  on  schedule.  A  detaUed  mas- 
ter plan  on  the  first  section  was  completed 
In  January.  Municipal  approval  has  also  been 
granted,  and  construction  will  be  started  by 
installing  underground  pipes,  pavings  and 
roads 

While  the  league  looks  for  other  potential 
sites  for  housing,  "we're  not  pushing  right 
now,"  Barnes  said.  "Money  is  tight."  Credit 
union  loans  to  the  league  are  paid  the  high- 
est Interest  possible,  now  m  the  range  of 
6  to  7  i>er  cent. 

One  of  Blitz'  big  hopes  Is  that  the  league 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  co- 
operative housing  for  Detroit's  Impoverished 
Inner  city.  Notably,  the  league  Is  orUy  one 
of  nearly  1.300  groups  to  file  application  for 
such  development  With  the  Detroit  Housmg 
Commission. 

Most  applicants,  however,  represent  indi- 
vidual neighborhoods  or  churches.  Blitz  be- 
lieves that  If  development  Is  split  up  In  the 
Inner  core,  "It  will  be  difficult  to  do  some- 
thing really  worthwhUe.  A  large  program  in 
the  inner  city  has  the  best  chance  of  success 
from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  design,  and 
community  facilities." 

"We  could  handle  a  big  development  like 
that."  Barnes  added  confidently.  "We  mlglit 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  give  everybody 
a  free  mwnbership  In  the  New  Detroit  Con- 
■umers  Credit  Union." 

The  league  also  plans  to  propose  a  bousing 


project  for  senior  citizens  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

"Either  of  these  projects  could  move 
quickly,  once  we  receive  the  right  word," 
said  Barnes.  "We're  on  the  way  now." 

The  Michigan  league  recently  announced 
Its  co-sponsorship  of  four  additional  coopera- 
tive housing  projects,  three  of  which  are 
still   In  preliminary   talking  stages. 

The  Auto  Body  Credit  Union  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Is  reported  to  be  ready  to  sponsor  a 
180-unlt  development.  Construction  may  de- 
pend on  receiving  authority  to  use  a  part 
of  the  $250  million  In  tax-exempt  6-per-cent 
revenue  bonds  now  being  requested  by  Gov- 
ernor WilUam  Millikln  for  the  Michigan 
State  Housing  Authority. 

The  projects  being  discussed  are  In  cen- 
tral Detroit  by  Detroit  Teacher  Federal 
Credit  Union  and  projects  for  credit  union 
members  In  the  Benton  Harbor  and  Escan- 
aba  areas. 

EcoNOiciKS  Ctted   IN  DivrLOPiNO  Co-op 

HOTTBINa 

Six  cost-saving  feattires  emerge  through 
the  large-scale  development  of  cooperative 
bousing,  such  as  that  In  Michigan. 

Production  by  factory  methods.  The  league 
recently  signed  a  contract  with  Levitt  and 
Sons,  the  world's  largest  builder  of  housing 
and  now  a  subsidiary  of  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph. 

Although  this  firm  has  yet  to  start  build- 
ing by  factory  methods.  It  Is  far  advanced 
in  the  technology,  having  long  engaged  in 
research  and  having  developed  a  sophisti- 
cated way  to  combine  pre-constructed  units. 
The  firm  plans  to  build  a  plant  In  Michigan, 
and  quality  controls  can  be  exercised  at  the 
plant,  as  well  as  on  the  site. 

Levitt,  as  an  extremely  large  buyer,  can 
also  get  materials  and  manufactured  goods 
at  the  largest  discounts  possible.  In  addi- 
tion, it  can  cut  down  on  waste  In  such  items 
as  carpeting,  where  wastage  ordinarily  ac- 
counts for  a  qviarter  to  a  third  of  the  price. 
The  volume  factor.  Most  important  of  all. 
In  Sidney  Barnes'  view,  a  large  project  can 
be  planned  over  several  years,  allowing  pro- 
duction to  be  scheduled  with  no  loss  of  labor 
or  productive  facilities.  This  decreases  costs 
appreciably. 

Land  banking.  The  elimination  of  Inter- 
mediate speculative  profits  In  the  sale  of  a 
large  parcel  of  land  Is  another  significant 
factor.  Property  can  be  purchased  before 
speculation  begins.  Barnes  calculated  that 
the  residential  property  purchased  last  Sep- 
teml>er  has  already  increased  In  value  by 
about  $500,000.  despite  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  market.  In  five  years,  the  10  acres 
of  commercial  property  purchased  for  about 
$5,000  an  acre  will  likely  be  worth  more  than 
10  times  that  amount. 

In  addition,  the  property  In  Avon  township 
might  have  cost  substantially  more  If  It  had 
been  rezoned  before  sale. 

Cost  of  mortgage  money.  This  may  be  re- 
duced about  25  per  cent  if  the  program  is 
designated  under  Michigan  law  as  one  having 
broad  social  objectives.  Under  this  designa- 
tion, the  law  provides  for  financing  through 
tax-exempt,  state-floated  bonds.  Other  lever- 
ages to  reduce  the  cost  of  money  may  become 
avaUable  through  credit  union  activity  In 
the  money  markets,  and  because  of  the  pro- 
gram's scale. 

Elimination  of  non-productive  costs.  These 
Include  such  factors  as  closing  costs  on  the 
sale  of  Individual  properties,  processing, 
legal.  Inspection,  and  other  fees.  These  will 
be  eliminated  or  reduced  through  Involve- 
ment of  the  league's  technical  staff. 

Development  of  communities.  Finally, 
Barnes  noted,  "It  Is  our  Intent  not  to  develop 
on  a  subdlvlslon-by-subdlvlslon  basis,  but 
to  produce  total  communities  designed  for 
the  needs  of  people,  to  maximize  cultoral, 
recreational,  and  educational  factors.  We 
start  with  existing  groups,  and  our  sole  moti- 
vation Is  to  serve  them  on  a  non-profit  basU. 
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(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORlJ  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  ex^nd  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter/*! 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  men  have  as  capable  a  gtasp  of  Asian 
affairs  as  Australian  Prime  siinister  John 
Gorton.  It  was  with  special  interest. 
therefore,  that  I  noted  renarks  on  the 
Cambodian  situation  made  recently  by 
Mr.  Gorton  in  the  Australian  House  of 
Representatives.  I 

Speaking  of  President  Niaon's  decision 
to  make  a  sweep  into  the]  Communist 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  Mf.  Gorton  de- 
clared that  this  action  wa$  taken  "on 
operational  military  gro 
designed  to  protect  the  li 
servicemen." 

Citing  criticism  of  the 
cision  by  the  opposition  party  in  the  Aus 
tralian  House,  Mr.  Gorton  commented: 

We  find  It  odd  that  the  Leader  or  the  Op- 
pcaltlon  should,  on  behalf  of  pis  Party,  vl- 
doualy  crlticlae  that  action.]  It  is  worth 
noting  that  so  far  as  I  know  nqt  one  member 
of  the  Oppoeitlon.  at  any  timeJ  has  crltlcUted 
the  violation  of  Cambodian  neutrality  during 
the  last  5  years  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Gorton  said  he  cannot  understand 
those  who  "are  prepared  to  subject  Allied 
forces  to  military  threat  ancl  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  soldiers  in  actioii." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  all  Members  of 
the  House  would  benefit  ttom  reading 
Mr.  Gorton's  speech.  His  address  follows : 
Embasst  or  A«3Jbt«aija, 

\May  5, 1970. 

STATUfxin  ON  Cambria 

The  Australian  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  John 
Gorton,  made  the  following  statement  on 
the  situation  In  Cambodia  in  the  Australian 
Bouse  of  Representatives  oa  Tuesday,  5 
May.  1 

For  some  years  North  Vietnamese  regular 
forces,  and  other  forces  controlled  by  North 
Vietnam,  have  been  withdrawing  across  the 
Cambodian  border  after  battles  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  North  Vletnam»e  have  built. 
In  Cambodia,  base  camps  Ua  which  their 
forces  could  rest,  refit,  regroup,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  further  military  alction  against 
allied  troops  In  South  Vietnam. 

This  military  disadvantage  was  endured 
with  great  forbearance  by  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces — for  even  though 
the  neutrality  of  Cambodia  \tas  being  vio- 
lated by  the  Communists,  tile  allies  con- 
tinued to  hope  that  the  protests  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  might '  lead  to  a 
cessation  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Invasion. 

This  was  a  vain  hope  and  ilnce  the  dis- 
placement of  the  Sihanouk  Gpvernment  by 
the  Lon  Nol  Government  |n  Cambodia, 
North  Vietnamese  and  forces  controlled  by 
them  have  extended  and  expanded  their 
Invasion  of  Cambodia's  neutrality. 

There  has  been  a  gradually  increasing  vio- 
lation of  this  neutrality  a  violation  which 
was  grossly  wrong  In  itself — wjblch  was  car- 
ried out  by  a  nation  which  hiad  signed  the 
Geneva  Agreement  to  respect  Cambodia's 
neutrality  and  which  Increasingly  gave  a 
military  advantage  to  the  enetny  and  posed 
growing  mUltaxy  danger  to  atlad  farces  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  Extended  west- 


ward from  the  bases  they  had  been  occupy- 
ing. They  have  attacked,  in  Cambodia,  ad- 
ministration centres,  communications  and 
populated  areas  In  Eastern  and  South  Eastern 
Cambodia.  And  along  with  this  increasingly 
cynical  and  increasingly  overt  Invasion,  they 
have  taken  steps  designed  to  create  a  zone 
In  Cambodia,  occupied  by  them,  along  vir- 
tually the  entire  length  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese border  with  Cambodia.  As  President 
Nixon  pointed  out,  they  have  embarked  on 
a  programme  to  make  Cambodia  a  vast  enemy 
staging  area,  and  a  springboard  for  attacks 
on  South  Vietnam  along  000  miles  of 
frontier. 

They  have  In  fact  begun  a  wider  Invasion, 
and  embarked  on  a  course  which  poses 
greater  mlUtary  dangers  to  allied  forces  than 
before.  This  new  military  threat.  Increased 
in  gravity,  has  led  to  South  Vietnamese  and 
United  States  forces  taking  action  to  protect 
themselves  by  crossing  the  border  Into  Cam- 
bodian territory  occupied  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

The  decision,  reached  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  taken  on  operational 
military  grounds  and  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Uves  of  allied  servicemen. 

Those  who  condemn  this  decision,  as  the 
Government  does  not,  mxist  either  argue  that 
there  has  not  been  an  increased  threat  to 
allied  forces  as  a  result  of  North  Vietnamese 
action — and  this  Is  scarcely  arguable  or 
tenable — or  they  must  hold  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  there  has  been  an  increased 
threat  or  not — that  regardless  of  Increased 
danger  allied  forces  should  be  left  in  that 
danger  from  the  flank  and  should  not  u-y  to 
prevent  it.  We  do  not  accept  this. 

Our  own  Australian  forces  are  not  engaged 
in  this  operation  and  I  see  no  prospect  that 
they  will  be.  But  the  effect  of  the  operation 
could  well  be  to  make  all  allied  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  Including  o\ir  own.  more 
safe. 

Oxir  own  objective  for  Cambodia  is  known. 
We  wish  to  see  a  neutral  Cambodia — a  coun- 
try which  Is  not  used  by  anyone  as  a  base 
or  a  battleground:  a  country  which  en.loys 
in  truth  that  freedom  from  interference, 
that  real  neutrality  which  It  was  guaranteed 
tmder  the  Geneva  Agreement  and  which  was 
breached  by  North  Vietnam. 

We  will  try  by  diplomatic  means  to  bring 
this  about — and  to  bring  about  a  method  of 
International  inspection  designed  to  ensure 
that  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia 
Is  real  and  Is  continuing. 

For  let  me  make  this  clear.  We  do  seek  a 
Cambodia  whose  neutrality  Is  respected  in 
fact  and  In  truth.  We  do  not  seek  a  Cam- 
bodia which  is  called  neutral  but  which  Is 
occupied  In  greater  or  lesser  part  by  North 
Vietnam.  For  this  would  be  a  continuance 
of  the  pretence  which  has  prevailed.  It  would 
not  mean  that  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia 
was  real.  And  It  would  mean  that  South 
Vietnam  was  endangered. 

In  the  Government's  view  this  is  the  situa- 
tion. The  neutrality  of  Cambodia  has  been 
consistently  and  progressively  violated  by 
North  Vietnam. 

The  increasing  tempo  of  the  violation  has 
posed  an  Increasingly  grave  military  threat 
to  the  lives  of  allied  servicemen.  It  has  also, 
by  widening  and  escalating  the  war,  threat- 
ened to  prolong  it,  and  to  delay  Vletnamlsa- 
tlon  and  to  delay  the  time  when  allied  forces 
could  be  withdrawn. 

The  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  was  action  to  protect  the 
servicemen  against  attack  by  an  enemy  which 
wa«  Increasingly  occupying  a  neutral  nation. 

We  understand  the  reason  for  their  ac- 
tion and  we  find  It  odd  that  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Whltlam)  should,  on 
behalf  of  his  Party,  vlcloiisly  criticise  that 
action.  It  la  worth  noting  that  so  far  as  I 
know  not  one  member  of  the  Opposition,  at 
any  time,  has  criticised  the  violation  of  Cam- 
bodian neutrality  during  the  last  6  years  by 


the  North  Vietnamese.  There  have  been  no 
claims  that  these  Communist  actions  were 
'fatefully  widening  the  war'  or  that  their  in- 
creasing Invasion  of  Cambodia  ought  to  be 
condemned.  There  were  no  fulmlnatlons  from 
the  Opposition  against  that  violation  of  neu- 
trality. Those  were  Communist  actions  and 
immune  to  criticism  from  the  Opposition. 

But  now  that  counter  action  has  occurred, 
our  allies  are  criticised  by  the  Opposition — 
they,  we  are  told,  have  widened  the  war, 
they,  we  are  told,  have  engaged  In  escalation; 
they  are  in  the  wrong  now  that  this  has 
happened. 

Such  comments  I  believe  are  support  for 
the  theory  that  Communist  forces  should 
be  Billowed  to  operate  as  and  when  they  like; 
that  they  should  be  excused  for  invading  and 
occupying  neutral  countries:  and  that  it  Is 
wrong  for  action  to  be  taken  to  stop  them; 
and  that  such  comments,  by  giving  that  sup- 
port, to  me,  show  a  willingness,  even  a  de- 
sire, to  accept  the  defeat  or  surrender  of 
allied  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  can  understand — though  strongly  dis- 
agree with — but  I  can  understand — those  who 
wish  to  surrender  in  Vietnam,  and  abandon 
the  South  Vietnamese,  and  let  aggression 
succeed.  But  I  cannot  understand  those  who, 
while  the  struggle  continues,  are  prepared 
to  subject  allied  forces  to  military  threat 
and  to  endanger  the  lives  of  soldiers  In  ac- 
tion. 

We  entirely  reject  this  atutude.  We  will 
continue  to  work  for  a  truly  neutral  Cam- 
bodia by  all  means  we  can.  But  we  will  not 
excuse  our  enemies  and  attack  our  allies  in 
our  joint  endeavours  to  bring  peace  and  self- 
government  to  South  Vietnam  In  the  way  the 
Opposition  has  done. 


PROFILE  IN  COURAGE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  nobody  would  accuse  Kenneth 
Crawford,  longtime  Newsweek  column- 
ist, of  being  a  Nixon  apologist.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  interest  that  I  read 
Mr.  Crawford's  analysis  of  President 
Nixon's  Cambodia  decision  in  the  May  11 
issue  of  Newsweek.  Mr.  Crawford  aptly 
characterizes  the  President's  Cambodia 
action  as  a  decision  requiring  great  per- 
sonal courage  and  Newsweek  appropri- 
ately headlined  the  Crawford  column, 
"Profile  In  Courage."  Now  that  congres- 
sional tempers  have  cooled  somewhat,  it 
would  be  well  for  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  read  a  reasoned  analysis  of 
the  President's  Cambodia  decision  by  a 
man  who  has  approached  it  with  an 
open  mind,  Mr.  Kenneth  Crawford.  Mr. 
Crawford's  column  follows: 

[From  Newsweek,  May  11,  1970] 

PROrlL.E    IN    COTTKAGE 

"To  save  mankind's  future  freedom,  we 
must  face  up  to  any  risk  that  Is  necessary. 
We  will  always  seek  peace — but  we  will  never 
surrender  .  .  .  We  axe  Americans,  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  frontiers  of   freedom 

This  Is  a  quotation  not  from  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  televised  announcement 
last  week  that  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  had  crossed  into  Cambodia 
territory  but  from  a  speech  President  John 
P.   Kennedy  delivered  in  November   1961. 

Mr.  Nlzon  paraphrased  it  and  made  It  his 
own.  Moreover,  he  set  the  words  to  the  awe- 
some music  of  hazardous  action.  What  for 
President  Kennedy  had  been  only  inspira- 
tional oratory  was  for  President  Nixon  a  sol- 
emn commitment  already  being  carried  out. 
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After  ten  vears,  40,000  ktlled-ln-actlon  cas- 
ualties and  $100  billion  Invested,  Mr.  Nixon 
was  trying  by  bold  military  maneuver  to 
bring  to  a  reasonably  acceptable  conclusion 
a  war  Kennedy  had  tentatively  joined  by 
sending  American  soldiers  and  equipment  to 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

Some  of  Kennedy's  posthumous  Interpre- 
ters have  Insisted  that,  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  refused  to  escalate  American 
Intervention  In  the  Vietnamese  war.  This  is 
necessarily  a  guess.  There  is  as  much  rea- 
son to  guess  that  be  would  have  admired 
what  Mr.  Nixon  has  now  done.  It  has  In  It 
the  stuff  celebrated  by  his  book  "Profiles  in 
Courage."  An  American  statesman  has  again 
done  what  be  thinks  right  In  the  face  of  op- 
position both  formidable  and  determined. 

PBEOICAMZNT 

This  was  Mr.  Nixon's  predicament:  he  had 
promised  to  wind  down  the  war  and  bring 
American  troops  home  as  rapidly  as  prudent. 
This  promise,  and  evidence  that  it  was  being 
carried  out,  had  quieted  opposition  to  the 
war.  But  impatience  with  the  continued 
fighting  and  the  weekly  casualty  flg\ire8  was 
growing.  PoUs  showed  that  both  support  of 
the  war  and  of  the  Presrldent  himself  were 
suffering  attrition.  Reasonable  critics  of  Ad- 
ministration policy  were  asking  the  perti- 
nent question:  "If  we  couldn't  bring  the 
enemy  to  terms  while  escalating  how  could 
we  hope  to  do  It  by  de-escalating?"  Viet- 
namlzatlon  was  not  a  wholly  persuasive 
answer. 

Military  realists  recognized  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  sanctuaries  In 
Oambodla  had  become,  especially  after  the 
Communists'  Tet  disaster  in  1968,  the  key 
to  the  enemy's  durability.  Tet  Prince 
l^hanouk's  nominal  neutrality  and,  after 
his  overthrow,  the  outcry  in  Congress  against 
"widening  the  war"  seemed  to  assure  con- 
tinued Immunity  for  the  Cambodian  hide- 
outs. 

Nobody  outside  of  the  Innermost  White 
House  circle  thought  Mr.  Nixon  would  dare 
attack  these  sanctuaries.  For  this  reason,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  center 
of  the  run-sheep-run  game  now  so  popular 
in  Congress,  concentrated  its  attention  on 
ways  of  preventing  the  President  from  arm- 
ing the  Cambodians.  Meanwhile,  he  was  se- 
cretly preparing  a  far  mor*  promising  initia- 
tive. Secrecy  was  maintained  In  the  hope 
of  achieving  surprise  on  the  battlefield.  There 
was  no  leakage,  and  Initial  surprise  appar- 
ently was  achieved. 

coimsB 

It  was  an  audacious  move.  Mr.  Nixon  knew 
It  would  be  accepted  reluctantly,  given  the 
temper  of  the  times,  even  by  a  silent  major- 
ity, and  that  It  would  Infuriate  his  Congres- 
sional oipposition  and  In  all  probability  add 
to  It.  Even  so,  it  seemed  doubtful  that  Con- 
gress would  go  to  the  length  of  forbidding 
htm  to  pursue  the  course  he  had  chosen.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  chances  he  thought 
worth  running.  For  the  alternatives— doing 
nothing  or  trying  to  shore  up  the  weak  Cam- 
bodian Army — promised  only  drift  and  ulti- 
mate humiliation. 

Now  it  IB  up  to  the  soldiers  attacklzig  .such 
exotlcally  named  places  as  the  Parrot's  Beak 
and  the  Fishhook,  sites  of  Communist  com- 
mand headquarters,  staging  areas  and  sup- 
ply dumps.  If  the  operation  goes  well,  the 
enemy  will  have  suffered  his  worst  defeat  of 
the  war  and  recovery  will  be  difficult,  given 
his  already  weakened  position  In  South  Viet- 
nam. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation 
goes  badly  or  the  enemy  merely  retreats 
deeper  Into  Cambodia  and  regroups  rapidly, 
the  gamble  will  pay  off  only  In  small  change. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  Richard  Nixon  de- 
serves reappraisal.  Skeptics  who  have  said  he 
Is  a  compromiser  incapable  of  standing  up  to 
pressure  should,  but  probably  won't,  recant. 
Foreign  Offices  making  the  same  mistake 
probably  wUl.  The  effects  may  reach  far  be- 


yond   Cambodia.    Perhaps   Kennedy's    words 
live  a  UUle. 


MURRAY  L.  WEIDENBAUM 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  appointment  of  Murray  L.  Wei- 
denbaum  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Elconomic  Policy,  has 
proved  in  my  estimation  at  least,  to  be 
a  stroke  of  genius. 

In  my  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
I  have  read  and  listened  to  many  dis- 
sertations by  many  qualified  and  learned 
economists,  but  none,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  the  ability  to  make  themselves  un- 
derstood as  well  as  Murray  Weidenbaum. 
He  has  that  rare  knack  of  being  able 
to  say  what  he  means  in  simple,  down  to 
earth,  readable  language,  while  at  the 
same  time  portraying  his  considered 
judgments  in  a  most  erudite  way. 

Secretary  Weidenbaum  recently  spoke 
before  the  National  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks  in  New  York  City. 
His  talk  dealt  with  the  American  econ- 
omy for  1970.  For  thoee  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Inroads  of  inflation,  and 
the  outlook  for  controlling  It,  I  offer  Mr. 
Weidenbaum's  remarks. 

The  speech  follows: 

THE  AMERICAN  Economy  in  1970 
(Address  by  Hon.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum, 

Assistant   Secretary   of   the   Treasury   for 

Economic  Policy) 

For  me.  It  Is  a  very  personal  pleasure  to 
be  here.  It  must  be  weU  over  36  years  ago 
that,  as  a  school  boy,  I  opened  my  first  bank 
account  with  one  of  the  member  banks  of 
this  distinguished  association.  That  early 
relationship  with  a  thrift  Institution  really 
had  a  lasting  effect  on  my  savings  ratio.  Ever 
since,  I  have  always  made  my  personal  con- 
tribution to  combating  Inflation. 

I  am  also  here  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  forthright  antl-lnflatlonary  stand 
that  the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Bank  consistently  has  taken.  That  has 
been  most  welcome  support. 

SOME     ECONOMIC     PEBSPECTIVE 

I  would  like  to  offer  some  observations  on 
the  American  economy.  Perhaps  you  will  find 
that  my  remarks  follow  that  old  jingle — 
something  old,  something  new.  something 
borrowed,  something  blue.  To  begin  with, 
some  perspective  is  useful :  the  long-run  eco- 
nomic objectives  of  the  Administration  are 
threefold — reasonable  price  stability,  high 
employment,  and  a  healthy  rate  of  growth. 
But  In  the  short  rxtXL.  the  strength  and  per- 
sistence of  inflation  temporarUy  makes  that 
our  number  one  economic  problem. 

UntU  prices  are  rising  much  less  rapidly 
than  they  are  now,  the  economy  must  be 
kept  tmder  mild  restraint,  which  Is  what  we 
are  doing.  Output  has  been  declining,  and 
there  has  been  some  rise  In  unemployment. 
These  are  unwanted — but  unavoidable — side 
effects  of  bringing  Inflation  under  control.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  quick  and  easy  cure  once 
Inflationary  momentum  has  been  allowed  to 
build  up — and  It  certainly  was  allowed  to 
during  those  critical  years — 1966,  1966,  1967. 
and  1968.  But  since  1969,  we  have  been  ap- 
plying the  fundamental  corrections;  and 
they  are  beginning  to  work. 

This  Administration  inherited  a  difficult 
economic  situation,  a  sort  of  economic  hang- 
over resulting  from  the  spending  spree  that 
culminated  in  the  massive  »26  billion  budget 
deficit  In  1968.  We  had  some  choices  to  make 
in  setting  our  economic  policy. 
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One  solution — to  let  the  inflation  run  its 
course — was  really  no  solution  at  all.  Infla- 
tion had  to  be  brought  under  control:  It 
certainly  would  not  cure  Itself.  Another  so- 
lution— to  aim  deliberately  for  recession — 
had  little  to  recommend  It.  Even  with  ex- 
panded unemployment  compensation  and 
similar  offsets,  the  cost  of  unemployment 
would  be  high.  Furthermore,  a  sharp  con- 
traction followed  by  rapid  expansion  might 
still  leave  prices  rising  too  rapidly. 

The  workable  and  sensible  solution  seemed 
to  lie  between  the  two  extremes.  A  policy  of 
firm  economic  restraint  was  needed,  but  not 
one  that  would  be  carried  so  quickly  or  so 
far  as  to  catise  deep  recession.  Instead,  total 
demand  for  the  Nation's  oiitput  would  have 
to  be  held  below  ovir  total  productivity  ca- 
pacity, and  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Only  then  could  a  moderate  expansion  be  re- 
sumed without  setting  off  renewed  Inflation. 
This  is  the  undramatlc  and  somewhat  pain- 
ful course  that  was  chosen.  I  believe  that  it 
was.  and  is,  the  right  and  responsible  course 
to  follow. 

A    PBOGRESS    REPOST 

What  are  the  accomplishments  to  date? 
Let  me  be  quite  frank:  they  fall  short  of  our 
more  optimistic  expectations.  We  are  running 
about  on  track  in  terms  of  slowing  down  the 
economy,  that  Is,  the  behavior  of  total  spend- 
ing and  output.  But  we  are  rtmnlng  behind 
schedule  In  terms  of  visible  relief  from  In- 
fiation;  yet,  we  are  making  progress.  First  of 
all,  the  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  price  In- 
creases has  been  stopped.  That  was  a  critical, 
although  often  overlooked,  development  In 
the  fight  against  Inflation.  Now  there  are 
signs  of  the  Important  next  stage — the  actual 
slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  There 
has  been  some  progress,  but  we  are  still 
plagued  by  rapidly  rising  costs  and  prices.  Ob- 
viously, even  though  the  tide  may  be  turning, 
the  battle  against  Inflation  is  hardly  over 
nor  yet  has  It  been  won. 

The  fact  that  total  demand  is  no  longer 
excessive  does  mean  that  we  have  passed 
through  a  vital  first  phase.  The  application 
of  flscal  and  monetary  restraint  throughout 
ISLSt  year  was  successful  in  slowing  down  the 
rate  of  total  spending.  Until  that  occurred, 
there  was  little  prospect  of  lasting  relief 
from  infiation. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  there  were 
rather  clear  signs  that  demand  was  no  long«r 
excessive: 

In  physical  volume — what  economists  call 
"real  terms."  that  Is,  after  correction  for  price 
changes — total  production  in  the  United 
States  fell  slightly  in  the  first  there  months 
of  1970;  meanwhile,  prices  continued  to  rise 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  In  late  1969. 

Retail  sales  have  moved  up  only  moderately 
this  year;  industrial  production  had  been  In 
a  down-trend  before  edging  up  in  March: 
and  the  unemployment  rate  averaged  4.3 
percent  In  the  first  four  months  of  1970,  up 
from  a  low  3.6  percent  In  the  last  four  months 
of  1969. 

But,  even  with  the  economy  moving  slowly, 
prices  are  still  tmder  strong  upward  pres- 
sure from  the  cost  side.  This  is  the  natural 
sequence  after  a  period  of  prolonged  Infla- 
tion. Costs  and  prices  continue  to  rise  for  a 
time  on  their  own  momentum.  But  this  "op- 
eration bootstrap"  cannot  continue  Indefi- 
nitely Lf  total  spending  Is  kept  In  check. 

Are  we  really  better  off  now,  having  ex- 
changed "demand-pull"  Inflation  of  1968  for 
the  "cost-ptish"  Inflation  of  1970?  I  think 
that  we  are  far  better  off.  As  long  as  total 
demand  was  excessive,  costs  and  prices  were 
bound  to  continue  rising.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, no  relief  could  be  expected.  How- 
ever, once  demand  is  restrained,  cost-price 
pressures  could  eventually  diminish.  There 
are  lags  in  this  economic  adjustment  process, 
as  we  know  all  too  welL  But  with  demand 
restrained,  the  conditions  have  been  estab- 
lished whereby  Inflation  can  recede. 

What  are  the  tangible  signs  that  inflation 
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ts,  in  (act,  coming  under  coniiol?  They  may 
not  exac'.ly  overwhelm  you.  but  here  are  some 
recent  favorable  signs: 

Although  the  Consumer  Pri:e  Index  rose 
at  a  heTty  6  percent  annual  rate  In  the  first 
three  months  of  1970,  on  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed basis,  the  rise  wais  succe  »slvely  less  In 
each  month  so  far  this  year. 

The  wholesale  price  index  rcse  at  about  a 
6  percent  annual  rate  In  tlie  first  three 
months  of  1970,  but  by  succe  islvely  less  In 
each  month.  The  preliminary  n  iport  for  April 
shows  an  actual  decline  of  on« -tenth  of  one 
percent.  Personally,  I  do  not  at  Lach  nearly  as 
much  weight  to  the  small  frtu:tlon  of  one 
percent  price  decline  in  Just  o^e  month  as  I 
do  to  the  cumulative  slowing  idown  pattern 
In  the  price  Indices. 

Not  all  of  the  economic  news  Is  that  favor- 
able. For  example,  the  product  vlty  and  unit 
labor  cost  statistics  for  the  fist  quarter  of 
1970  were  somewhat  leas  encou  raging : 

Output  per  man-hour  app  irently  edged 
down  fractionally,  after  rising  In  the  fouirth 
quarter  1969. 

With  compensation  per  maa-hour  rising 
at  a  7.7  percent  annual  rate,  uilt  labor  costs 
rose  at  nearly  an  8 '2  percent  acinual  rate. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experi4nce.  however, 
we  would  expect  sharp  rises  1^  productivity 
when  the  economy  once  again  l>eglns  to  ex- 
pand. This  would  help  to  dampen  cost-price 
pressures. 

It  obviously  Is  going  to  take  awhile  longer 
before  the  Inflationary  process  can  be  un- 
wound. For  a  time,  we  may  itUl  find  that 
there  will  be  risks  on  either  ilde:  excessive 
slowdown  or  premature  speedup.  It  vrtll  be 
particularly  Important  In  the  period  Imme- 
diately ahead  to  keep  the  policy  dials  on  a 
fairly  steady  setting.  This  mav  mean  some- 
thing like  an  "even  keel"  for  fiscal  policy.  I 
do  not  believe  that  It  Is  wise  X,k>  rtish  In  with 
new  policy  proposals  each  time  some  erratic 
economic  indicator  t\ims  for  tke  worse  or  for 
the  better. 

TKB    BTTDGSTABY    SrTuinON 

In  the  present  economic  environment,  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  budgetary  position 
ts  extremely  Important.  Certainly  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  sharp  reversals  o|  the  apparent 
trends  m  the  private  sector;  the  Federal 
budget  shotUd  be  kept  In  the  { neighborhood 
of  balance  diirlng  the  next  |few  years.  In 
order  to  achieve  that,  the  Adiblnlstratlon  Is 
finding  It  necessary  to  foUov  a  policy  of 
holding  the  line  on  expenditures. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  thiit  every  single 
request  for  Increasing  spentlng  is  auto- 
matically turned  down.  Economic  policy  la 
ooi  set  on  automatic  pilot.  The  needs  of 
economic  stabilization  inevitably  must  be 
reconciled  with  the  pressing  needs  of  pro- 
grams given  high  priority.  The  important 
elemant  Is  to  maintain  the  overall  posture 
of  budgetary  restraint,  to  make  the  hard 
oholces  which  are  necessary  In  rejecting  a 
good  many  of  the  available  Mid  attractive 
candidates  for  government  sending.  Thiu, 
while  there  have  been  some  well-pubUdBed 
"pluses"  on  the  expenditure  mde,  there  will 
be  some  compensating  "minuses"  as  well. 
For  example,  the  Administration  Intends  to 
Absorb  a  good  part  of  the  Federal  pay  raise, 
keeping  Its  full  Impact  from  raising  expendi- 
tures. 

Some  lessons  learned  from  i recent  experi- 
ence may  help  In  keeping  the  economy  on  a 
steadier  path  of  expansion.  Many  of  our 
present  dlfllctilUes  can  be  tracM  to  the  large 
budget  deficits  which  emergfed  after  196S. 
There  la  general  agreement  ofi  the  need  to 
avoid  large  and  destabllzlng  swings  In  the 
budget.  But  some  argue  whether  the  swing 
of  a  few  billion  dollars  from  surplus  Into 
deficit  really  matters  in  a  trlUlon  dollar 
economy.  ! 

Although  I  relish  academic  ilsputatlons  as 
much  as  any  other  economist  Who  has  earned 
his  Ph^.,  frankly  I  jiist  do  «ot  think  that 
this  Is  the  pertinent  question  In  the  pres- 


ent environment.  As  I  see  it.  the  key  point 
now  is  the  need  to  maintain  budgetary  re- 
straint In  order  to  dampen  down  the  con- 
tinuing Inflationary  pressures.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  continue 
to  slow  down  the  rise  In  Government  spend- 
ing, to  that  extent  we  can  expect  the  private 
sector  to  exercise  similar  restraint. 

In  contrast.  If  revenues  do  not  come  up 
to  expectations  because  economic  restraint 
takes  hold  In  some  sectors  more  rapidly  or 
fully  than  anticipated,  this  In  Itself  does  not 
strike  me  as  a  cause  for  economic  concern. 
This  is  the  well-known,  built-in  automatic 
stablUzerB  at  work,  a  phenomenon  which  is 
welcomed  by  economists  of  all  political  per- 
suasions. 

The  present  does  not  Impress  me  as  the 
appropriate  time  to  relax  the  downward 
pressure  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget.  To  be  sure,  no  budget  is  ever  "set 
in  concrete."  A  budget  Is  an  action  docu- 
ment, modifled  from  time  to  time. 

Even  after  taking  account  of  the  modifica- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  date,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  lor  the  fiscal  year  1970  Is  a 
restrictive  one.  In  "real  terms" — adjusting 
the  actual  figures  for  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion— Federal  spending  Is  declining  between 
the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  On  the  basts 
of  present  policy,  "real"  spending  will  de- 
cline again  In  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  fact,  some  extremely  capteble  economists 
outside  of  the  Federal  Government  contend 
that  a  more  sophisticated  analysts — that 
using  the  so-called  "full  employment  budget 
sxirplus"  concept — would  show  that  the  de- 
gree of  economic  restraint  may  even  become 
greater  than  they  would  care  to  see.  While  I 
do  not  sharo  their  confldence  In  the  exactness 
of  such  cal'^ulatlons,  they  do  tend  to  rein- 
force my  own  evaluation  of  continuing  Fed- 
eral fiscal  restraint. 

In  recent  days,  I  have  been  asked  what. 
If  any,  is  the  Impact  of  developments  In 
Southeast  Asia  on  the  budgetary  outlook 
My  reply  Is  that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  been  assured  that  the  recently  taken 
actions  la  Cambodia  will  utilize  existing 
and  available  forces  and  equipment.  On  that 
basis,  the  existing  budget  estimates  take 
account  of  these  developments. 

At  this  point,  I  think  it  might  be  useful 
If  I  report  on  an  effort  under  way  which 
Indicates  our  continuing  concern  with  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  governmental 
budgeting  and  financial  planning.  A  sub- 
committee of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Economic  Policy  has  been  studying  the  opera- 
tion of  the  unified  budget — that  budget  con- 
cept which  resulted  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts. 

An  area  of  particular  Interest  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  types  of  Federal  credit 
programs.  These  programs  Include  direct 
loans  by  Federal  agencies,  which  are  In  the 
budget,  and  Federally-assisted  credit  ex- 
tended either  by  Oovemment-sponsored 
(and  now  privately  owned)  institutions  or 
by  entirely  private  organizations  with  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee. 

In  recent  years,  the  amount  of  Federally- 
assisted  credit,  which  is  financed  outside  of 
the  budget  proper,  has  been  expanding  rap- 
Idly,  particularly  as  agencies  (such  as  Fan- 
nie Mae)  which  had  been  partially  Federally 
owned  became  privately  owned,  although 
with  some  continuing  Federal  Involvement 
or  relationship. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  the  volume 
of  borrowings  to  finance  Federally-assisted 
credit  programs  is  roughly  equal  In  size  to 
the  total  corporate  bond  market  and  Is  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  municipal  bond  mar- 
ket. Thus,  our  subcommittee  Is  taking  a 
fresh  look  at  some  of  the  Implications  for 
financial  markets  as  well  as  the  overall  Im- 
pact of  these  programs  on  the  economy. 

As  chairman  of  this  activity.  I  would  Hke 
to  be  In  a  position  to  report  that  we  have 


come  up  with  a  sure  Ore  solution.  However, 
that  Is  not  the  case,  at  least  not  yet.  In  a 
positive  way,  we  have  been  exploring  alter- 
native methods  whereby  the  various  forms 
of  Federally-assisted  credit  can  be  reviewed 
In  a  more  comprehensive  manner  so  as  to 
permit  more  effective  allocation  of  credit 
resources.  Certainly,  It  would  be  desirable 
to  provide  greater  attention  to  these  pro- 
grams, both  those  "In"  and  "out"  of  the 
budget.  In  the  formulation  of  overall  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy. 

The  Economic  Outlook 

The  first  half  of  1970  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
period  of  any  significant  expansion  In  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Of  course.  In  dollar 
terms,  the  economy  Is  rising  and  will  likely 
continue  to  rise.  The  mcasuroa  of  personal 
Income,  money  supply,  gross  national  prod- 
uct, etc.,  all  are  likely  to  continue  going  up 
all  through  1970.  However.  In  physical  vol- 
ume terms,  the  economy  Is  marking  time 
right  now  as  infiatlonaxy  pressures  and  p)sy- 
chology  are  being  reduced. 

Even  though  I  would  like  to  be  obliging,  I 
just  cannot  confidently  predict  the  exact  ex- 
tent to  which  Infiatlonary  pressures  will  be 
brought  down.  In  oui  society,  that  will  de- 
pend on  actions  In  both  the  private  sector 
as  well  as  In  the  public  sector.  To  a  major  ex- 
tent, the  public  sector  Itself  was  the  basic 
source  of  the  current  InfiAtlon.  The  Admin- 
istration has  taken  Important  actions  to  put 
our  public  sector  house  In  order.  The  main- 
tenance of  fiscal  restraint,  of  course,  will 
continue  to  be  needed  In  order  both  to  make 
further  progress  In  bringing  down  the  rate 
of  infiatlcn  and  to  demonstrate  that  we  are 
serious  about  bringing  Inflation  under  con- 
trol. 

Yet,  there  ts  a  division  of  labor  In  the 
American  economy.  We  are  primarily  a  pri- 
vate sector  oriented  economy.  In  good  meas- 
ure, the  responsibility  for  fighting  Inflation 
also  now  lies  in  the  private  sector,  for  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  consumers  alike  to  conduct 
their  economic  affairs  In  that  manner  char- 
acterized by  enlightened  self-interest  which 
will  avoid  a  new  round  of  inflation. 

The  expectations  for  1971  are  somewhat 
brighter  than  those  for  1970.  However.  1971 
Is  not  likely  to  be  a  boom  year.  We  do  not 
want  a  repetition  of  the  1967  experience, 
when  a  pause  in  the  economy  led  to  over- 
reaction  by  Washington  and  then  to  another 
major  burst  of  Inflation. 

In  1971.  Inflation  should  be  rising  more 
slowly  than  In  1970.  In  1971  and  the  years 
following,  we  should  be  obtaining  the  payoff 
for  the  necessary  economic  medicine  that  we 
have  been  taking  during  the  past  year. 

With  the  continued  use  of  a  proper  com- 
bination of  monetary  and  flscal  policies,  we 
should  be  able  to  achieve  that  reduction  In 
the  rate  of  Inflation  which  will  set  the  stage 
for  achieving  our  more  fundamental  eco- 
nomic objectives,  which  are  the  expansion  of 
production,  employment,  and  living  stand- 
ards. 

The  slow  going  of  the  past  several  months 
win  then  appear  in  a  somewhat  different 
perspective.  But  for  the  time  being,  we  must 
complete  the  job  of  reducing  the  rate  of  price 
increase  to  much  more  tolerable  proportions. 
Thus,  the  economic  medicine  that  we  have 
been  taking  should  yield  many  vintage  years 
later  In  the  decade  of  the  1970'8. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM  ST. 
ONGE 

(Mr,  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  expressions  of  loss  and 
appreciation  in  the  press  of  our  State 
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for  Bill  St.  Onge,  but  two  of  these  I  be- 
lieve to  be  worthy  of  reprinting. 

The  first,  is  a  more  traditional  and 
restrained  editorial  entitled,  "William  L. 
St.  Onge,"  which  appeared  in  the  Water- 
bury  Republican  on  May  4.  1970.  This 
editorial  with  its  brevity  and  spareness 
well  describes  the  career  of  Bill  St. 
Onge  and  provides  an  appropriate  epi- 
taph for  tiim. 

The  second,  from  the  Norwich  Bulletin 
by  Arthur  Mattson  is  a  particularly  sen- 
sitive and  observant  column  written  with 
a  imique  force  and  eloquence. 

For  the  appreciation  of  Members  of 
the  House,  I  append  these  articles  to  my 
remarks : 

[From  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)    Republican, 

May  4. 1970 1 

WuxiAM  L.  St.  Onqx 

VS.  Rep.  William  L.  St.  Onge  rose  from 
political  obscurity  In  Eastern  Connecticut  to 
become  a  distinguished  congressman  repre- 
senting the  Second  Congressional  District. 
His  sudden  death  from  a  heart  attack  de- 
prives his  district  and  the  entire  state  of  a 
congressional  representative  who  has  served 
well. 

He  comes  from  a  religious  family — his 
brother  Is  a  monslgnor  and  his  sister,  a 
mother  superior.  He  started  In  politics  In 
Putnam,  his  home  town,  early  In  life.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Education  wbUe 
still  attending  college. 

He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  In  1041 
but  entered  the  Air  Corjw.  He  received  his 
law  degree  after  the  war  and  later  was  elected 
mayor  of  Putnam.  In  1962  be  was  elected  to 
Congress  m  the  Second  District  which  cov- 
ers all  of  Eastern  Connecticut. 

St.  Onge  always  maintained  a  special  in- 
terest in  education.  For  four  years  he  was 
an  instructor  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut. 

He  had  a  special  feeling  for  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Among  the  Issues  which  he  fought 
were  funding  for  refugees  in  Europe,  elimi- 
nation of  artlflclal  restrictions  on  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  and  tax  relief  for  commu- 
nities with  major  defense  Industries.  St.  Onge 
made  his  mark  In  Congress  and  In  Connecti- 
cut politics,  not  by  being  flamboyant,  but 
by  being  sincere. 

He  had  previously  suffered  a  series  of  heart 
attacks,  but  his  health  had  Improved  and  he 
was  preparing  to  run  for  a  fifth  term  In  Con- 
gress. His  sudden  death  at  the  age  of  65  is 
a  tragic  loss  to  his  family  and  to  the  entire 
state.  Both  political  parties  will  have  to  look 
hard  to  find  candidates  who  are  as  compe- 
tent to  run  for  bis  seat. 

(From  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  May  3, 
1970] 

Campaign,  1970 

(By  Art  Mattson) 

"The  courage  of  life  is  often  a  less  dramatic 
spectacle  than  the  courage  of  a  final  moment; 
but  it  is  no  less  a  ma^ilflcent  mixture  of 
triumph  and  tragedy.  A  man  does  what  be 
must— In  spite  of  personal  consequences,  In 
spite  of  obstacles  and  dangers  and  pres- 
sures— and  that  Is  the  basis  of  all  human 
mortality." 

That  passage  from  John  F.  Kennedy's 
"Proflles  In  Courage"  best  typifies  the  life 
and  service  of  U.S.  Rep.  William  L.  St.  Onge 
of  Putnam,  whose  vintlmely  death  Friday 
marks  a  void  In  a  record  of  dedicated  public 
service  to  his  community,  his  country  and 
more  Importantly  to  bis  constituents  In  East- 
em  Connecticut. 

Con^essman  St.  Onge  was  a  different 
breed  of  representative  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
was  not  a  mover  and  shaker  of  the  tlght- 
knlt  club  membership  In  the  House,  but  his 
quiet  and  efficient  involvement  In  the  affairs 


of  his  office  did  make  a  dent,  and  often  a 
refreshing  dent,  In  the  staid  workings  of 
Congress. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Friday  afternoon, 
we  were  just  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
this  week's  column  ...  a  column  that  noted 
the  loss  Connecticut  would  receive  this  year 
with  the  entry  of  three  of  Connecticut's  con- 
gressmen Into  the  state  political  arena.  We 
had  noted  that  of  the  three  congressmen 
seeking  re-election  this  year  (U.S.  Reps.  John_ 
S.  Monagan,  Robert  N.  Claimo,  and  St.  Onge) , 
there  was  a  total  of  32  years  of  seniority  .  .  . 
and  now  that  figure  has  dropped  to  24,  with 
passing  of  Bin  St.  Onge  and  his  eight  years 
of  service  in  Washington. 

We  had  noted  the  futility  of  the  absolute 
"rule  of  seniority"  In  the  House,  which  would 
in  all  likelihood  deny  him  the  chance  for  a 
chairmanship  of  a  House  committee.  BUI  St. 
Onge  knew  of  this  futlUty,  but  would  not 
be  deterred  from  bis  prime  objective  .  .  . 
that  being  to  service  the  needs  of  his  con- 
stituents In  the  machinations  of  Washing- 
ton, and  to  represent  them  In  the  affairs  of 
their  country. 

He  was  content  in  Congress,  and  gave  little. 
If  any  thought,  of  seeking  higher  public 
office.  It  was  In  the  House,  he  felt,  where, 
he  could  be  of  service  to  bis  constituents, 
and  It  was  this  need,  overwhelming  desire, 
that  perhaps  contributed  to  bis  death. 

Bin  St.  Onge  bad  suffered  several  be«u^ 
attacks  during  his  third  term  In  Congress 
and  had  undergone  serious  heart  surgery  In 
the  ^ring  of  1968.  On  bis  return  home  for 
a  period  of  recuperation,  we  met  with  him 
in  his  unpretentious  Putnam  home  for  a  long 
talk  about  his  plans  for  re-election  that  year, 
and  bis  views  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 

He  was  well  prepared  for  that  Interview, 
having  spent  most  of  his  time  In  Cleveland 
reading  and  contemplating  the  affairs  of 
state.  One  of  the  Items  that  concerned  blm 
most  at  the  time  was  the  escalating  war  pic- 
ture In  the  Asian  nation  of  Vietnam,  and  It 
was  during  this  period  of  time  that  Bill  St. 
Onge  developed  a  "dovish"  position  on  the 
Vietnam  War  and  urged  the  need  for  a  re- 
evaluaUon  of  his  nation's  role  In  that  war. 

His  hopes  at  that  time  were  for  a  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  that  land, 
leading  blm  to  support  the  "peace  plank" 
In  the  party's  platform  at  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  Chicago. 

1968  was  a  rough  year  for  the  congressman, 
still  recuperating  from  bis  heart  surgery,  he 
embarked  on  what  was  to  be  the  toughest 
campaign  of  his  political  career.  But  the 
surgeons  in  Cleveland  had  done  their  viotX 
weU,  and  the  rigors  of  that  campaign  were 
not  as  great  upon  the  candidate  as  they  had 
been  In  prior  years. 

But  one  thing  we  noticed  In  that  campaign 
was  the  amount  of  tension  that  develops 
within  a  candidate  .  .  .  and  the  tension  we 
saw  in  the  Fall  of  1968  was  visible  at  this 
early  date  In  1970.  This  was  to  be  a  bad  year 
for  candidate  St.  Onge.  he  would  have  to 
work  bard  to  regain  re-eleotlon  In  November, 
and  be  was  hard  at  work  when  he  died. 

St.  Onge's  appointment  with  bis  Ood  came 
whUe  be  v^as  on  bis  way  to  a  launching  of 
a  submarine  In  Oroton,  but  that  was  not  the 
last  stop  In  bis  schedule  for  tbe  day,  he  had 
several  mcM«  stops  to  go  before  the  day  was 
over,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  offered  no 
respite. 

It  was  this  kind  of  activity,  piled  on  top 
of  being  a  good  congressman  seven  days  a 
week  that  eventually  took  its  toU.  Dining 
with  St.  Onge  In  Washington  seven  days  ago. 
we  could  visibly  discern  that  tension  and 
Um  tired  look,  one  that  doctors  had  advised 
blm  to  forego. 

But,  BUI  St.  Onge  was  a  Congressman,  and 
to  him  that  meant  service  to  his  constituents 
day  and  night,  seven  days  a  week,  without 
regard  for  personal  consequences  and 
dangers. 

To  the  end.  Bill  St.  Onge  was  representing 
bis  people  ...  he  had  not  forgotten  who  be 


was,  where  he  came  from  .  .  .  and  most  Im- 
portantly .  .  .  who  had  sent  blm. 

In  brief,  the  life  and  service  of  Congress- 
man WUllam  L.  St.  Onge  can  best  be  written 
with  what  VlrgU  caUed  the  tears  of  things; 

"Now  the  trumpet  summons 
And  be  wUl  tread  these  paths  no  more 
But  by  bis  example  he  has  set  the  mark 
For  him  who  would  follow  a  star." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bogcs)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  family  illness. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
IcHORD),  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Reifel  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  May  12  and  13,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

lylr.  Farbstiin,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowENS-rKiN,  for  30  minutes,  on 

May  14. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hogan)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day.   

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  content,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Perkins  immediately  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  199 
today. 

Mr.  McDade.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  today  during  consideration 
of  H.R.  17548  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HscHLKR  of  West  Virginia  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hogan)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RouDEBUSH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHiRLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schadebkrg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BuRKR  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  five  Instances. 
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Mr.  Bray  In  three  instanc  !s. 

Mr.  Prici  of  Texas  in  thrqe  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Frey  in  two  instance; . 

Mr.  MisKiLL  in  two  instar  ces. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massach  xsetts. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pattem)  and  ^o  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instai  ices. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  two  instai  ices. 

Mr.  PURCKLL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances, 

Mr.  Leccett  in  two  instaaces. 

Mr.  RARicac  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  IcBORD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GoNZAlxz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BuRKx  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Downing  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Califon^a  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  WoLJT. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Califori^a  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachi^setts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instancek. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Califonda. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  inst)  inces. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  three  inst^ces. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  William  D.  F\)rd. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of 
titles  were  taken  from  the 
and,  under  the  rule,  refe 


following 

er's  table 

as  follows: 


S.  T74.  An  act  to  authorize  the  mortgaging 
of  tribal  lands  on  the  Fort  Behold  R«eerva- 
tlon  for  certain  piuposcs:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrt. 

S.  3103.  An  act  to  provide  f^r  ^>eclal  pack- 
aging to  protect  children  frcim  serious  per- 
sonal Injury  or  serious  lUnesal  resulting  from 
handling,  using,  or  Ingesting  bousehold  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2991.  An  act  to  extend  the  Act  estab- 
Uablng  Federal  agricultural  sef^ices  to  Guam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcull 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  94T7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  of  tqe  Confederated 
Ttlbes  of  the  Umatilla  Indlanj  Reservation: 

H.R.  10105.  An  act  to  amedd  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safjety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971.  and  1973,  and  for  btber  purpoees; 
and 

HJt.  10106.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  definition  of  the 
term  "child"  to  recognize  aq  adopted  child 
of  a  veteran  as  a  dependent  from  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  an  interlocutory  decree,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  depende|icy  and  indem- 
nity compensation  payable  to  dependent 
children  of  deceased  veteran^,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles : 

S.  1458.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  as  an  incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  by  a  non- 
profit corporation  or  association;   and 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  199.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  further  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  9477.  To  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation; 

HJl.  10106.  To  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971,  and  1973,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

nSi.  10106.  To  amend  tlUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  definition  of  the  term 
"child"  to  recognize  an  adopted  child  of  a 
veteran  as  a  dependent  from  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  an  Interlocutory  decree,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  payable  to  dependent 
children  of  deceased  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PATTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  13,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAIIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3053.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  section  630(u)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  concerning  ald- 
reclpient  countries  which  are  In  arrears  In 
payments  of  dues,  assessments  and  other 
obUgatlons  to  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3053.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments pertaining  to  Insurance  operations  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  fiscal 
year  1969.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-336);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Hit.  1757S.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 


related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  91-1072).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FUherles.  H.R.  16434.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1073).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  H.R.  14465  (Rept. 
No.  91-1074).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17575.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justlcn,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purpKJses. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  17576.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  17577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  certain  functions  relating  to  animal  dam- 
age control  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  17678.  A  bill  to  supply  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  through  a  voluntary  system  of  enlist- 
ments, to  further  Improve,  upgrade,  and 
strengthen  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
piu^oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  17579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  deter- 
mining the  effects  on  national  security  of 
Imports  of  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  17580.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  17581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  provisions  thereunder,  and  for 
other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HJl.  17583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  provisions  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOLLOHAN)  : 

H.R.  17583.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
(Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OTTtNcn)  : 
H.R.  17584.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.    17686.  A  bill   to  establish  a  Federal 
Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.R.  17586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  FASCELL: 
HJl.  17587.  A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
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trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EOiBxaa) : 
HJl.  17588.  A  blU  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fbaseb) : 
H.R.  17589.  A  blU  to   increase  the   avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgently  needed  bousing,  and  for  other 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  17590.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  establishment  of  a 
quasi -public  corporation  for  oceanograpblc 
research  and  development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bolans, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  California,  Mrs.  Cris- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Eilbebc,  Mr. 
Farbstein,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hob- 
TON,  Mr.  KASTKNMKnat,  Mr.  Ktbos, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Schxuxb, 
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Mr.  Shiplet,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  lii. 

Vanik)  : 
H.  Res.  1003.  Resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
txire    limitation    on    the    American    military 
effort  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

380.  The  SPEAEIER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  relative  to  block  education  grants 
from  the  Federal  Oovernment,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  STUDENTS 
CRUSADE  FOR  CLEAN  ENVIRON- 
MENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUFOUOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  one  thing  to  be  concerned 
about  environmental  pollution,  but  it  Is 
something  else  when  lives  are  directly 
affected  by  such  hazards. 

For  students  in  the  San  Gabriel  Val- 
ley— which  is  part  of  the  29th  Congres- 
sional District — smog  already  endangers 
their  future. 

The  following  Los  Angeles  Times  arti- 
cle describes  the  current  situation: 

Increase  Smog  Threat  to  Prep  Sports 
AcTivrriES 

(By  Earl  Gustkey) 

"Attention,  all  students!  The  current  ozone 
reading  is  0.37.  Today's  track  meet  is  post- 
poned." 

A  prank?  No,  It's  an  announcement  that 
students  in  almost  500  Southern  California 
schools  may  soon  be  hearing  frequently. 
Athletic  events  will  be  smogged  out  as  well 
as  rained  out  because  doctors  are  becoming 
Increasingly  worried  about  the  effects  of  pol- 
luted air  on  athletes. 

A  year  ago,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medi- 
cal Assn.  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
stating.  In  part: 

"Smog  is  an  Increasing  health  hazard 
which  may  seriously  affect  the  lungs  of  young 
people,  and  the  committee  on  envionmental 
health  of  the  LACMA  strongly  recommends 
that  when  the  forecast  concentration  of 
ozone  (oxidants)  in  the  atmosphere  reaches 
0.35  parts  per  million,  students  should  be 
excused  from  strenuous  indoor  and  outdoor 
activities. 

serious  hazard 

Alarmed,  Ken  Pagans,  commissioner  of  the 
44I-8chool  California  Interscholastlc  Federa- 
tion, app>olnted  Ken  Bullock,  San  Marino 
High  School  principal,  to  head  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  problem. 

Bullock's  committee  met  first  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
and  then  with  the  county's  environmental 
health  committee. 

"We  came  away  from  those  meetings  feel- 
ing that  we  should  consider  smog  as  a  very 
serious  hazard  to  not  Just  our  athletes  but  to 
all  our  students,"  said  Bullock. 

The    LACMA    warning,    he    said,    also    re- 
ferred to  phjralcal  education  classes. 
ornciALS  not  distressed 

Athletes  and  students  in  physical  educa- 
tion classes  have  complained  for  years  about 
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smog-produced  burning  throats  and  labored 
breathing.  But  until  the  Medical  Assn.  warn- 
ing there  was  no  widespread  distress  among 
school  officials. 

Now,  Pagans  says  be  will  advise  all  CIF 
schools  "to  be  prepared  next  year  to  cope 
vrith  athletic  postponements  due  to  smog." 

Postponements  due  to  smog  are  not  new 
in  the  CIF,  according  to  the  commissioner. 
Some  events  have  been  called  off  by  local 
school  authorities.  But  now,  he  says,  "we 
have  a  method  of  knowing  just  when  ath- 
letics or  physical  education  shovild  not  be 
conducted." 

The  method  is  a  Hoagan-Smlt-Bradley 
ozone  detection  device,  an  inexpensive  ($2 
per  test)  means  of  measuring  smog.  Accord- 
ing to  Robert  Barsky,  deputy  air  pollution 
control  officer  of  the  APCD,  any  high  school 
chemistry  teacher  can  operate  the  system. 

The  device  consists  of  special  compounded 
rubber  strips  which  are  sensitized  to  ozone 
and  packaged  In  airtight  containers.  A  strip 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  observed  through  a 
Jeweler's  eyepiece  and  timed  with  a  stop- 
watch. The  time  It  takes  for  the  ozone  in 
the  air  to  make  the  rubber  start  cracking 
indicates  the  ozone  concentration.  The  actual 
figure  Is  calculated  by  using  a  chart. 

Bullock's  committee  will  soon  recommend 
that  all  CIF  schools  obtain  the  device. 

Smog-belt  schools  like  San  Marino,  Arcadia 
and  San  Gabriel  are  particularly  concerned 
about  the  problem,  says  Pagans.  All  Rio 
Hondo  League  B  football  games  last  season 
were  switched  from  daytime  klckoffs  to  6:45 
p.m.  to  take  advantage  of  lower  nighttime 
ozone  readings.  Class  C  games  were  moved 
from  3  to  4  p.m. 

Dr.  Clark  Lauder,  a  team  physician  for 
Arcadia  High,  says  he  was  happy  to  see  the 
CIF  display  alarm. 

"With  a  heavy  ozone  count,  you  don't  get 
proper  amounts  of  oxygen  and  you  can't 
oxygenate  your  muscles  properly  when  en- 
gtiged  m  exercise  and  the  harder  you  breathe 
the  more  pollutants  you're  inhaling — that 
h8is  to  be  causing  some  kind  of  damage," 
said  Dr.  Lauder. 

An  attempt  was  made  In  the  early  19606  to 
determine  if  smog  actually  reduced  an  ath- 
lete's performance.  The  investigation,  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
concentrated  on  cross  country  and  track 
runners  at  San  Marino  High  from  1959  to 
1964. 

The  findings,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Assn.  in  1967,  weren't 
conclusive  but  did  suggest  that  smog  ham- 
pers long  distance  running  performance. 

OXroANT    LEVEL 

"The  four  meets  in  which  the  average  team 
time  did  not  improve  were  the  four  worst 
days  of  the  series  for  air  pollution  as  meas- 
ured by  oxidant  level  in  the  hour  before  the 
race,"  the  report  said. 

The  report  also  stated.  "The  percent  of 
team  members  who  failed  to  Improve  their 


performance  is  highly  correlated  to  the  level 
of  oxidant  In  the  air." 

Dr.  Hurley  Motley,  who  helped  write 
LACMA's  warning  a  year  ago,  admits  that 
doctors  are  worried  about  the  cumulative 
effects  of  smog  on  athletes  and  physical  edu- 
cation students. 

"An  athlete,  depending  on  what  activity 
he's  participating  in,  can  breathe  up  to  five 
times  harder  than  normal  and  that  means 
he's  inhaling  five  times  as  many  irritants. 
We  Just  aren't  sure  what  long-range  effects 
this  might  have  on  our  young  people,  but  it's 
not  doing  their  lungs  any  good." 

Indoor  sports  like  basketball  will  also  be 
subject  to  postponement  because  the  medical 
association  said  It  believes  there  isnt  much 
difference  between  indoor  and  outdoor  ozone 
density. 

quick  communication 

The  48  Loe  Angeles  city  schools  are  pre- 
pared to  eliminate  vigorous  activities  from 
their  PE  programs  on  short  notice  and  to 
postpone  athletic  events.  So  far,  however, 
the  only  two  smog-alert  days  since  July  were 
non-school  days. 

The  L-A.  schools  are  connected  with  the 
APCD  via  a  radio  network  and  can  be  noti- 
fied of  a  smog  alert  within  minutes. 

Apparently,  no  other  metropolitan  area 
has  L.A.'s  problem.  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  sections  of  the  CIF  reported  they  were 
not  concerned  over  air  pollution  In  connec- 
tion with  high  school  athletic  and  PE  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  but,  of  course,  smog  is  not 
the  only  pollution  endangering  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley,  and  students  there  re- 
cently have  begun  mobilizing  against  the 
whole  range  of  environmental  hazards. 

In  addition,  they  have  taken  the  time 
to  write  me,  as  their  Representative  in 
Congress,  expressing  their  views  of  these 
dangers  and  asking  what  is  being  done 
to  safeguard  their  future. 

Today  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  some  of  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  these  students.  These  are 
only  a  selection  of  the  letters  since  the 
total  amoimt  of  such  letters  reached  well 
over  150.  As  I  do  this,  again  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  lives  of  these  stu- 
dents, indeed,  is  in  our  trust,  and  that  we 
cannot  procrastinate  any  longer  in  deal- 
ing with  these  important  questions. 

The  letters  follow : 

Monterey  Vista  School. 

Monterey  Park.  Calif. 
Hon.  Oeoscx  E.  Brown,  Jr. : 

We  have  been  studying  about  pollution  In 
our  city.  We  have  found  pollution  In  air, 
water  and  Utter  along  ovir  highways.  We  feel 
that  pollution  ts  not  good  for  mankind.  We 
feel  that  there  should  be  a  stop  to  pollu- 
tion. We  have  made  signs  and  posters  calling 
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peoples  attention  to  the  pioblem.  We  would 
like  70U  to  help  us  stop  pollution. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Jxssri  Mont  AN cz. 

Class  Secretary. 


WA*r  To  Sd  Pollu- 
Now 


Itiandy      Holguln, 
Mlchele   Vella, 


WC.  THE  UN0EBSICN«0 

TION    OlOPPKD 

Da.nny  Hernandez,  Alaii  Cbappell,  Alex 
Solorzano,  AnUiony  Osuni .  Dannie,  Arturo 
Meza,  Vincent  Marclel,  Faul  Wlrhemthee. 
Victoria  Rublo,  Dana  Moodjr,  Benito  Jimeney 
Jr. 

John  Cano.  Janet  Sabbaigh,  Karen  Ohase, 
John  MontetoMSO.  Jerry  Dsl  Ro»al,  Cynthia 
Myers,  Claudlo  A.  Lani,  Kather  Bitstam&nte, 
Teddy  Klmbro.  Jesse  Inoniany,  Dale  Mause, 
Luis  H.  Trujlllo  Jr.. 
Margaret  Jimeney. 

Tony  Rlos,  Linda  M1U< 
Colleen  Oallagher,  Darwin  Longwell,  Norlne 
Rubla  Calb,  Carla  L.  MdOellgan.  Cynthia 
Olbson.  Mr*.  Patricia  Brau,  Peter  Cautak, 
Esther  Nunez. 

Shirley  Bosco,  Oren«te<l  David,  Gilbert 
Martinez.  MarU  Mendoai,  Alfred  Lopez, 
Rene^  Rlvadeneyra,  Tracy  jTleto,  Danny  Del 
Rosal,  Gwen  Kobzl.  Shelle}  Uhrmann.  Rose- 
mary Gutlrvez.  Susan  K  irakazu,  Barbara 
Praley.  Carol  Perez. 

Laura  Rublo,  Debbie  Smith,  Jodl  Jones. 
PhlUlp  Cormstock,  Debbh  Hahn,  Gallardo 
Victor.  Terl  Cekunsky,  Mlsi  J.  E.  Hlrth,  San- 
dra Chase,  Diana  Orce. 

Terl  Thomas,  Anna  Taliivea,  Janice  Bell. 
Cbristl  Abe.  Palma  Akess^n.  Shells  Estep, 
Robert  St.  Marie,  Denlse  Fl&her.  Bob  Sato, 
Stephen  Arce,  Larry  Montsya.  Sophia  Rlor, 
Christina  Moore.  Karen  Ca)  no,  Peter  Csutak. 

Robert  Lavlwa,  Vivian  BsU,  Richard  Villa. 
Joaina  Bojlc.  Jimmy  Arroyo.  John  Osuna, 
Mark  Blancke,  Shirley  JohiLSon,  Anna  Petter, 
Ronny  Robledo. 

Alex  Leal,  Rhonda  Manilla.  Vicky  Busta- 
mante,  Robert  Jaquez,  Micky  Van  Meter. 
Cynthia  Denlse,  John  Vap  Meter,  Jounne 
Arlgudo,  Mary  Moore.  Ros4  Agullar,  Cynthia 
Del  Roaal,  Eugenia  Ortta,  Rhonda  Brake. 
Kathy  Miller.  I 

Evtella  Gutierrez.  Tammi  Forrester,  Robin 
Brackenbury,  Sonla  Cobos,  Norma  Guerrero, 
Debbie  Rlos,  Yvonne  Mljla.  Nancy  Smith, 
Mrs.  Soils,  Felicia  VUla,  Esther  Martinez,  Liz 
Talavera,  Susan  Morrlaon. 

Ruby  Moreno,  Carol  Martinez,  Randy  Mor- 
gan. Charles  Munoz,  Pattl  French,  Louie 
Morales.  Diana  Greene.  Trudy  O'Gorman, 
Chris  Coboe.  Carlos  Cobosj  Oscar  Montanez, 
Kathy  Verdugo.  | 

Mlk0  Buekhard,  Mr.  Johiiny  Ramirez.  Ervln 
Hartung.  Mario  Allen.  Joel  Danzelo,  Darwin 
Longwell.  Frank  Jlnerey,  tTony  Becke,  Ray 
Theys.  Donald  Logo,  Stev^  Plna,  Klmberly 
Compeau.  Klmberly  Ige. 

SAtr  OAB^tixL.  Calif.. 

Apra  22, 1970. 
Hon.  GzoRCi  Bboww.  Jr., 
Houae  of  Representativa, 
W€shington,  B.C. 

DcAS  Sb:  The  only  thln^  I  have  to  say  Is 
"breathe  clean  air."  I  can't  afford  to  take 
the  breath  to  say  anytbli^  more. 
Tell  me,  can  you.  . 
All  choked  up, 

Aloi  rwA  Dv  AiTGXuB. 

Alara^oka,  Caut., 

ApHl  22. 1970. 
Hon.  Gzoast  Baoww,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTmton.  D.C. 

DxAB  Snt:  As  you  may  have  noticed  It  Is 
getting  harder  to  see  our  njountalns  out  here 
In  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.    ! 

I  wish  to  be  able  to  seeithase  mountains, 
let  alone  breathe. 

Please,  sir,  I  ask  jrou.  Sik>port  any  legisla- 
tion to  clean  up  our  dirtied  air,  our  water  and 
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our  bodies.  Thank  you.  I  can  breathe  more 
deeply  now. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mklissa  Egan. 

San  Gabrux,  Calit., 

April  23. 1970. 
Hon.  Georgc  Bsown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  about  the  smog  prob- 
lem we  are  having  In  Los  Angeles.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  when  the  smog  gets  so  bad 
that  people  cannot  even  live  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  have  moved  here  In  Los  Angeles  about  two 
yean  ago  and  the  first  few  days  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  die  of  smog.  There  has  got  to 
be  something  you  or  any  other  official  can  do. 
By  at  least  1980  you  can  Just  forget  about  the 
pec^le  In  this  city.  We  will  probably  all  be 
doomed.  At  our  school  we  are  trying  to  stop 
smog  by  riding  bicycles  to  school.  But  two  or 
three  schools  can't  stop  smog  entirely  you 
must  help  us.  Support  from  you  Is  what  we 
need  and  I  hope  very  much  that  you  can 
help  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

TbNT  POICPOKIO. 

Alhambea,  CAU7., 

April  22.  1970. 
Hon.  Georcx  Brown. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinj/ton,  DC. 

Dear  Honorable  Sir:  In  the  nineteenth 
centiuy  and  early  twentieth,  people  were 
Induced  to  move  out  West  because  of  the 
beautiful  climate  and  salubrloud  air;  espe- 
cially people  with  Incurable  diseases.  At 
present,  the  beautiful  climate  In  unques- 
tionable. I  wish  the  same  could  be  said  for 
the  air. 

I  have  a  slight  case  of  asthma.  On  heavy 
smog  days,  any  strenuous  exercise  will  cause 
me  to  become  short-winded  and  tired.  I  pity 
those  unfortunate  people  who  have  severe 
case  of  asthma  or  other  respiratory  ailment. 
The  presence  of  smog  In  the  air  does  not 
help  their  condition  any.  I  know  It  doesnt 
help  mine. 

Please.  I  urge  you  to  enforce  any  measure 

that  win  eliminate,  or  at   least  control  air 

pollution.    It    will    make    a    lot    of    people 

happier  to  have  clearer  skies  and  cleaner  air. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Steve  Priolo. 


May  12,  1970 


San  Gabriel,  Calit., 

April  22.  1970. 
Hon.  George  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washini)ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  America  Is  no  longer  the 
beautiful.  Today,  our  "spacious  skies"  are 
filled  with  smog,  the  "amber  waves  of  grain" 
are  hidden  under  a  cloud  of  DDT,  and  cur 
"ahlnlng  seas"  are  clogged  with  multiplying 
bacteria. 

America  is  steadily  becoming  a  garbage 
heap,  and  no  one  seems  to  care.  Unless  we  act 
now,  things  will  get  worse. 

It  is  time  to  wake  up  and  take  our  heads 
out  of  the  sand.  Scientists  predict  that  in 
the  next  ten  years,  if  nothing  Is  done  to 
stop  It.  we  win  pollute  ourselves  out  of  our 
environment  entirely. 

This  Is  our  future  and  we  want  a  change. 
Life  is  beautiful,  why  must  we  destroy  it? 
Sincerely  yours, 

JtroT  Kellt. 

April  23,  1970. 
Hon.    Oeobce  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  For  the  pa«t  six  years  I  have 
been  living  In  the  community  of  San 
Gabriel,    California.    Also    in    the    past   six 
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years    I   have   suffered   from   the   effects   of 
smog. 

For  i>eople  who  have  an  afBlctlon  such  as 
"Asthma",  It  Is  very  annoying  to  have  to 
gasp  every  time  you  want  a  breath  of  air: 
especially  during  very  smoggy  months.  I 
too  have  Asthma  and  find  it  quite  difficult  to 
breathe  on  smoggy  days.  It  is  coming  to 
be  such  a  problem  for  us  that  anywhere  we 
go  now  a  days,  there  Is  amog. 

At  my  school,  San  Gabriel  High  School, 
we  are  setting  up  programs  to  help  fight 
smog. 

What  can  you  do  to  help  us?  Wont  you 
please  help? 

I  understand  that  there  are  several  pam- 
phlets available  to  the  public  on  the  SMOG 
situation.  Why  not  distribute  them  and  let 
everyone  know  the  problem.  Please  our  sur- 
vival Is  very  Important  to  us  and  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Martha  A.  Bezttcha. 

San  Gabriel,  Calif., 

April  22,  1970. 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Brown:  As  the  daughter  of 
two  of  your  constituents,  I  feel  that  I  should 
write  to  you  concerning  the  problems  of 
pollution. 

As  a  minor,  I  have  no  voice  in  our  gov- 
ernment at  the  moment,  therefore  I  ask  you 
to  represent  myself  and  others  In  our  gov- 
ernment. 

There  Is  much  legislation  needed  to  help 
solve  many  of  our  pollution  problems,  and 
I  think  you  are  the  man  to  help  us  get  some 
of  the  legislation  passed. 

The  problems  are  many.  Trees  are  dying 
all  along  the  Angeles  Crest  Highway  and  up 
at  Big  Bear  and  Lake  Arrowhead.  The 
beaches  of  Southern  California  are  fast  be- 
coming unuseable.  But  worst  of  all,  I  think  ' 
Is  the  fact  that  our  San  Gabriel  Valley  Is  £ 
becoming  more  and  more  polluted  with  smog  ^ 
every  day. 

I  think  you  know  the  problems.  I  am  de- 
pending on  your  wise  Judgement  to  do  what 
is  best  in  fighting  the  problems  of  pollution. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Miss  Sandt  Hotrx. 

San  Gabriel,  Calif., 

April  22.  1970. 
Hon.  George  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  There  Is  a  problem  that  has  come 
to  notice  in  the  last  week,  this  problem  as 
you  well  know  is  pollution.  I  don't  know  all 
the  facts  about  pollution  but  I  do  know  that 
If  we  don't  hurry  up  and  do  something  about 
It  we  will  probably  die. 

LAst  summer  on  a  smoggy  day  we  played 
a  game  of  baseball.  Afterwards  everyone  sat 
down  and  couldnt  hardly  breathe.  This  Is 
what  pollution  is  and  It's  not  too  cool. 

When  you  receive  this  letter  you  probably 
won't  read  It  because  it's  from  a  high  school 
student  and  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  This  Is  true  but  at  least  we  are 
making  people  stand  up  and  notice  this 
problem  and  I  think  you  should  do  the  same. 
Sincerely, 

Jat  Stoube. 

San  Gabriel,  Calif. 
Hon.  George  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  What  Is  happening  to  our  air, 
our  waters,  our  people? 

Would  you  believe  that  the  air  around  Isn't 
fit  to  breathe. 

We're  almost  choking  death.  If  you  like  to 
know  (we're)  Is  supposed  to  stand  for  the 
people  that  live  on  this  land. 


Now  how  about  our  waters?  It's  Just  awful 
what  is  happening,  to  them.  They're  filled 
with  xinmentlonables.  It's  Just  awful  because 
we  can't  even  drink  or  even  be  In  the  water. 

Is  the  moon  exploration  really  that  impor- 
tant? Isn't  the  land  Important  enough?  God, 
with  the  war  that's  going  on,  the  moon  ex- 
ploration and  with  this  pollution  bit,  we 
just  have  to  decide  on  what's  more  Impor- 
tant. 

Sincerely, 

RosARio  Perez. 

Hon.  George  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  young  person  today  I  am 
concerned  about  the  pollution  and  popula- 
tion problems. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  about  solv- 
ing these  problems  since  I'm  inexperienced 
and  young.  (Being  only  in  high  school)  and 
I  certainly  can't  write  you  a  letter  and  say — 
Stop  pollution!,  and  expect  you  to  do  it. 
Even  the  President  can't  do  that. 

So  I  have  a  different  request.  I'd  like  to 
know  what  I  and  my  friends  can  do  about 
the  pollution  problem.  Are  there  any  groups 
we  can  Join  that  are  dedicated  to  stopping 
pollution?  Just  how  bad  is  the  population 
problems?  What  steps  do  people  go  through 
to  adopt  a  young  child  (say,  seven  to  ten 
years  old)  If  they  decide  to  adopt  Instead 
of  having  their  own?  This  is  about  all  I 
have  to  ask,  but  if  there  is  any  way  I  can 
get  the  Information  I'd  like  to  be  told. 

Thank  you. 

Sandra  Craft. 


Hen.  George  Brown.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brown:  Do  you  think 
the  public  is  really  aware  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  pollution  and  population 
growth?  Does  the  public  know  what  the 
study  of  ecology  is  really  about?  My  reply 
to  these  questions  Is  a  definite  "No." 

Until  the  E-Day  movement  on  April  22, 
1970  at  San  Gabriel  High  School,  I  along  with 
others  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  situation 
our  environment  has  been  placed  in.  So  I 
write  to  you  for  assistance  In  finding  out 
what  our  government  can  do  to  bring  about 
public  awareness  on  this  serious  situation. 

At  San  Gabriel  High  we've  done  quite  alot 
the  past  month  to  show  our  support  and 
Interest  in  this  matter  and  make  all  students 
aware  of  it.  But  now  we  need  the  help  of 
you,  our  House  of  Representatives,  to  help 
us  spread  the  word  on  the  ecology  prob- 
lem to  the  public.  For  only  when  the  people 
are  aware  of  the  disaster  our  deteriorating 
environment  is  headed  for  will  they  begin 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Please  give  us  your  support  In  any  way 
possible! 

Sincerely  yours. 

Margie  Welles. 

RosEMEAP,  Calif. 
Hon.  George  Brown,  Jr.: 

I  recently  wasn't  too  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  air,  water,  and  breathing  problem 
that  pollution  was  causing  in  the  world  to- 
day. In  the  last  month  I  finally  realized  the 
effect  it  was  having  on  me.  Recently  I  was  In 
my  physical  education  class  the  problem  of 
breathing  hit  me.  Then  one  day  when  I  was 
coming  home  from  work  I  found  that  I 
couldn't  drink  the  water  because  it  was  pol- 
luted. Now  I  am  concerned  with  this  problem 
and  I  hope  that  this  letter  brings  thought  to 
your  mind  at  your  next  meeting  so  new  laws 
can  be  brought  against  pollution. 
Sincerely, 

Job  Valdbl 
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Alhambra,  Calif., 

April  21.  1970. 
George  Brown, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  suggest  that  legislation  be 
passed  to  require  auto  manufacturers  to  stop 
emission  from  their  cars. 

I'm  sure  they  possess  the  technology  and 
money  to  do  so.  They  do  have  a  kind  of 
monopoly  over  us  because  our  society's  trans- 
portation Is  structured  around  the  auto- 
mobile. 

I  believe  a  person  should  have  all  the  free- 
dom he  can  unless  that  freedom  infringes  on 
the  freedoms  of  other  people. 

Auto  manufacturers  will  not  change  their 
cars  drastically  unless  they  are  forced  to  do 
so.  Change  costs  money. 

Once  again  I  believe  that  In  a  close  and 
crowded  society  sacrifices  must  be  made  and 
a  government  control  on  pollutants  Is  not 
dictatorial  In  this  case. 
Sincerely, 

Dxx  Anderson. 

April  21. 1970. 
Hon.  George  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I'm  writing  to  ask  you  what  you  can  do 
as  a  great  power  In  our  government  to  stop 
pollution. 

I  go  to  San  Gabriel  High  School,  and  our 
school  has  been  having  a  campaign  building 
up  to  "Earth  Day,"  April  22.  For  about  three 
weeks  now  our  students  have  been  riding 
bikes,  roUerskatee,  skate  boards,  and  walk- 
ing to  school.  By  doing  this  some  of  us  have 
stopped  the  pollution  machines,  better 
known  as  automobiles.  Many  students  have 
been  going  along  beaches,  mountains,  and 
our  own  community  to  collect  aluminiim 
cans  to  put  in  our  "can  pen." 

Ovir  school  has  been  taking  steps  and  what 
we  do  doesn't  really  have  enough  power  to 
influence  people  as  you  do.  We  are  paying 
for  your  Job  and  I  think  and  hope  you  want 
us  to  stay  alive,  but  you're  not  doing  any- 
thing so  far. 

Now  this  letter,  I  hope,  should  hit  your 
conscience  a  little,  for  we  people  are  con- 
cerned enough  to  live  and  are  trying  to  do 
something,  now  please  let's  see  you  exercise 
your  power. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this! 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNA  Speakman. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  All  my  life,  I  have  been 
breathing  poUuted  air,  drinking  dirty  water 
and  being  overcrowded.  If  these  problems 
are  let  go,  soon  the  world  will  be  unfit  for 
h\mian  life.  I  do  not  want  the  same  life 
I  have  had  for  my  children  and  I  want  to 
be  assured  there  will  be  a  life  for  my 
grandchildren. 

I  can  do  very  little  on  my  own  to  BOlve 
our  ecological  problems.  The  solutions  mxist 
come  from  the  government.  Please  take  bold, 
creative  action  in  expediting  the  end  of 
pollution,  overpopulation,  etc.  Show  the 
American  people  you  are  with  them. 

Sincerely, 

Mart  Haackz. 
San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Los  Angzixs,  Caut. 
Hon.  George  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  tell 
you  how  I  feel  about  pollution.  People  had 
to  come  to  Loe  Angeles  for  their  health  and 
now  they're  leaving  for  their  health.  (Cough) 

The  smog,  trash  and  water  pollution  U 
getting  worse  every  day.  I'm  dying  slowly. 
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(Cough)  I'm  dying!  Build  more  trash  cans. 
Cough  Cough. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  J.  Contrxbces. 


San  Gabriel,  Calif.. 

April  22.  1970. 
Hon.  George  Brown,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  George  Brown.  Jr.:  I  feel  that  you 
might  be  able  to  do  something  for  myself 
and  our  cotmtry.  If  you  would  merely  go  out 
of  your  office  or  look  out  the  window  you 
would  see,  maybe.  If  you  were  lucky,  a  clean 
sky.  That  is  a  awful  thing  to  say,  that  you 
are  lucky  if  you  see  something  besides  dirt 
and  smog.  I  hope  for  your  sake  and  your 
country's  sake  that  you  will  be  able  to  help 
this  land  that  so  dearly  needs  It. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  P.  Erickson. 

April  22,  1970. 
Dear  Congressman  Brown  :  I  am  a  student 
at  San  Gabriel  High  School,  and  am  very 
concerned  about  the  air  around  us.  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  live  in  an  environment  such  as 
ours — polluted.  And  what's  worse.  Is  that  our 
legislative  bodies  are  not  doing  anything 
about  it.  May  I  ask  the  simple  question — 
"Why?"  We,  the  people,  elected  the  govern- 
ment officials  to  do  a  Job,  and  In  my  opinion, 
you  are  not  carrying  out  your  responsibili- 
ties. The  students  at  San  Gabriel  are  trying 
to  do  their  part  In  the  fight  against  air  pol- 
lution. For  Instance,  we  either  ride  bikes, 
walk,  or  roller  skate  to  school.  This  in  itself  is 
a  small  effort,  but  we  at  least  are  doing  some- 
thing about  our  environment.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  do  the  same  and  yield  to  the  will  and 
voice  of  the  people. 
Sincerely, 

Pattt  Ramos. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  made  an 
extremely  significant  decision,  which  has 
gone  unappreciated. 

Sometime  between  April  6  and  13,  the 
Commission  withdrew  its  request  to  con- 
duct a  mammoth  nuclear  excavation  ex- 
plosion, scheduled  for  Nevada  this  spring. 
That  test,  which  was  named  Sturtevant, 
would  have  been  one  of  its  peaceful  bomb 
tests  in  the  Plowshare  program,  and  it 
needed  only  the  approval  of  the  National 
Security  Council's  Undersecretaries' 
Committee. 

Nuclear  excavation  experiments  of 
that  type — the  sort  which  might  blast 
harbors  and  canals — alwasrs  release  great 
quantities  of  their  radioactlTity  into  the 
environment. 

The  last  time  the  Atomic  Energy  tried 
one,  it  released  much  more  radioactivity 
than  expected,  and  levels  of  air  contami- 
nation temporarily  soared  from  Phoenix 
to  StMskane,  peaUng  in  Boise,  Idaho.  No 
one  asked  the  people  of  these  States  if 
they  wanted  this  experiment  conducted. 
And  no  one  has  told  them  yet  what  kind 
of  exposure  they  received. 
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Although  the  radioactive  release  from 
this  kind  of  test  is  only  al  small — and 
secret — part  of  the  bomb's  )total  load,  it 
still  amounts  to  a  great  d^al. 

At  hearings  in  Novembei  on  S.  3042, 
several  eminent  scientists  e:|pressed  out- 
right alarm  over  this  kindl  of  environ- 
mental contamination.  People,  animals, 
and  plants  receive  exposure  Oct  only  from 
the  radioactive  cloud,  but  alBo  later  from 
the  radionuclides  as  they  ^ass  through 
the  food  chain  over  and  ov^r. 

Some  witnesses  at  the  Notember  hear- 
ings said  that  the  permissible  population 
dose  under  which  such  tests  are  con- 
ducted is  set  at  least  10  times  too  high. 

The  canceled  springtime  test,  which 
the  AEC  had  planned  for  over  a  year, 
would  have  been  eight  timesimore  power- 
ful than  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

Although  the  AEC  never  put  out  a 
single  news  release  about  he  proposed 
test,  people  who  study  ( ongresslonal 
hearings  found  out  about  i:  in  time. 

The  national  coordinator  ^f  Earth  Day, 
Denis  Hayes,  testifying  before  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources, 
called  the  proposed  test  outrageous. 

Both  the  Sierra  Club  an^  Sane  noti- 
fied their  members  about;  the  test  in 
widely  circulated  newsletters,  which  I 
also  received,  and  there  may  have  been 
others. 

I,  too,  expressed  concemjover  Sturte- 
vant  directly  to  AEC  Chairman  Glenn 
Seaborg.  Furthermore,  I  described  the 
planned  test  to  a  conference  of  1,000 
editors  of  college  newspapers,  to  whom 
I  submitted  remarks,  which  also  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  on  April  6. 

Then  some  of  the  biolocLsts  on  the 
Panama  Canal  Study  Fcommission 
warned  that  radiation  hazards  would  be 
far  too  great  to  permit  blisUng  a  new 
canal  with  nuclear  explosives. 

The  AEC  seems  to  have  responded  to 
this  outside  concern,  and  I  am  gratified. 

But  basically,  I  am  dismayed  that  a 
major  environmental  eventi-the  biggest 
nuclear  excavation  explosion  ever  at- 
tempted— came  to  the  very!  brink  of  ex- 
ecution without  any  atteinpt  to  assess 
publicly  its  risks  or  compensating  bene- 
fits. 

I  believe  that  the  Sturievant  story, 
suddenly  terminated,  is  just  another  ex- 
ample ol  the  urgent  need  for  an  inde- 
pendent conmilssion — as  proposed  by  my 
measures  S.  3042,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 155.  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108 — to  review  in  the  openlcertain  AEC 
activities  which  affect  our  environment. 

The  cancellation  of  thia  single  test, 
Sturtevant,  is  not  the  whoje  story.  The 
AEC  has  requested  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million  in  fiscal  1971  to  con- 
tinue research  on  special  epcpiosives  for 
future  excavation  bombs.  A  bill  which 
would  allow  the  AEC  to  create  a  commer- 
cial explosion  service  is  alsojin  the  works. 

Whoi  nuclear  energy  is  involved,  the 
stakes  are  very  high.  Nuclear  contam- 
ination is  not  just  another  pollution 
problem.  It  is  fundamentajuy  different, 
because  if  we  continue  to  |  contaminate 
this  planet  radioactlvely,  no  amount  of 
money  or  goodwlU  can  clea  d  it  up  later. 
It  is  impossible  to  turn  rat:  ioactivity  off 
once  you  have  tiimed  it   m.  You  just 
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have  to  wait  for  it  to  decay  at  its  own 
unchangeable  rate. 

Some  radioactive  elements  like  Plu- 
tonium— which  is  a  basic  ingredient  In 
the  nuclear  program  now  under  devel- 
opment— last  many  times  longer  than 
their  half -lives;  for  one  kind  of  Plu- 
tonium, the  half-life  is  24,000  years. 

We  must  use  extreme  caution  to  be 
sure  that  we  do  not  contaminate  this 
planet  forever.  Radioactivity  requires  our 
consideration  now,  before  the  problem 
becomes  any  more  explicit  through  pre- 
dictable dire  results.  The  wait-and-see 
attitude  with  which  we  have  dealt  with 
lethal  chemical  pollutants  is  simply  out 
of  the  question  when  we  consider  the 
permanence  of  so  many  radioactive  con- 
taminants. 

Nuclear  energy  offers  potential  bene- 
fits; I  am  urgently  warning,  however, 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  full  and  honest 
and  public  disclosure  of  its  menace  too. 


May  12,  1970 


EDITORIAL     ON     PRESIDENT     NIX- 
ON'S CAMBODIAN  DECISION 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  CALxrosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  of  the  rhetoric  directed  at  the 
President's  decision  to  strike  against  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  ignores  several 
important  factors,  that  it  is  refreshing 
to  note  that  there  are  some  leaders  of 
opinion  with  the  common  sense  to  re- 
sist the  hysterical  tide.  The  Daily  Sig- 
nal published  in  Huntington  Park,  Calif., 
contains  an  editorial  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory, and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  colimin  from  the 
May  4  issue  of  the  Daily  Signal  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  Tom  Hageman: 

Another  Look  at  the  News 
(By  Tom  Hageman) 

"Inscrutable"  was  our  most  often  used 
description  of  ortentals  In  the  relatively  quiet 
days  prior  to  World  War  11.  Of  course  we 
have  come  a  long  way  since  those  days 
and  In  the  course  of  becoming  the  leading 
world  power  (certainly  not  second  rate)  we 
have  developed  an  ability  to  understand 
all  things  In  all  comers  of  the  globe  that 
we  dominate. 

Does  that  last  thought  sound  like  "bunk" 
to  you?  It  should. 

Let's  get  back  to  that  word  "Inscrutable" 
as  It  used  to  apply  to  the  Orient.  Webster 
defines  Inscrutable  as  "Incapable  of  being 
Investigated   and  understood." 

That,  I  think,  pretty  well  Bvima  up  the 
feelings  of  most  Americans  as  to  the  events 
In  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  In  the  past  five 
days. 

We  are  bombarded  by  apparent  contra- 
dictions. President  Nixon  has  successfully 
reversed  a  six-year  trend  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
He  launched  and  has  expanded  a  program 
of  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  that  un- 
happy land.  He  has  consistently  asked  that 
Communist  forces  make  similar  concessions. 

Now.  quite  suddenly,  we  have  two  nations 
from  which  we  can  withdraw. 

The  largely  guerrilla  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
particularly  as  Cambadla,  relates  to  Vietnam, 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  And  as  we  punch 


Into  the  guerrilla  camps  In  Cambodia  they 
will  disperse  and  regroup  again,  perhaps  be- 
hind us. 

This  sounds  very  much  like  Chinese  check- 
ers played  with  hand  grenades  for  It  Is  really 
no  game  at  all.  And  unless  It  Is  our  military 
plan  to  stay  In  Cambodia  Indefinitely  there 
Is  absolutely  no  way  to  stop  the  North  and 
South  Vietnam  guerrillas  from  regrouping 
there. 

So,  on  the  one  hand.  It  would  appear  that 
the  mess  In  Southeast  Asia  has  grown  and 
that  the  President  has  listened  to  the  gen- 
erals and  advocates  of  brinkmanship. 

But  there  Is  another  view  In  this  Incredi- 
ble situation.  The  President  Is  a  political 
man.  He  does  not  act  without  thinking  ahead 
and  his  previous  actions  prove  tills. 

In  announcing  the  decision  to  move  into 
Cambodia,  President  Nixon  said  "We  take 
this  action  not  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
the  war  Into  Cambodia,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  President  made  It  clear  that  the 
Information  available  to  him  Indicated  that 
the  safety  of  400.000  Americans  and  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  civilians  was  in  grave 
danger  by  the  Red  buildup  in  Cambodia. 

We  all  know  that  the  President  has  access 
to  relevant  facts  not  available  to  each  and 
every  citizen  or  even  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

In  effect  President  Nixon  has  asked  that  we 
trust  his  judgment  In  reviewing  the  facts. 
Unless  events  prove  otherwise  the  President 
deserves,   and  should   receive  the  trust  he 

And  what  of  the  fighting  men  we  have 
delivered  to  Vietnam?  How  can  we  possibly 
turn  our  back  on  them? 

All  Americans.  Just  as  the  President,  wish 
vrlth  all  our  hearts  that  the  present  military 
action  had  not  become  necessary.  But  the 
action  has  been  taken  and  let  us  put  the 
blame  squarely  where  It  belongs — right  In  the 
laps  of  the  Communist  tyrants  who  think 
free  men  are  weak  and  unwilling  to  take  a 
strong  stand  for  what  !s  right. 


THE  COMMITTEE  TO  END  AID 
TO  THE  SOVIET  ENEMY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OP  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Plorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  a  supporter  of  CEASE — the 
Committee  To  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet 
Enemy — from  its  inception  several  years 
ago.  This  organization  has  assisted  the 
Congress  in  preventing  persistent  at- 
tempts to  expand  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  is  supplying  most  of  the 
weapons  and  armaments  that  are  used 
to  kill  and  maim  our  soldiers  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I,  like  m&ay  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  am  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  CEASE.  A  former  Member  of  the 
House,  John  Davis  Lodge,  now  our  Am- 
bassador to  Argentina,  was  the  first 
chairman  of  CEASE  and  Adm.  Arthur 
Radford  is  the  present  chairman. 

Like  so  many  Americans,  I  have  been 
disturbed  for  a  long  time  over  the  gulli- 
bility of  a  certain  small,  but  important 
group  of  American  businessmen  wno.  for 
profit,  wish  to  trade  with  the  Communists 
despite  the  fact  that  they  encourage  war 
and  internal  revolutions  with  their  an- 
nounced aim  of  world  domination. 
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Perhaps  Mr.  Henry  Ford  n  should  take 
another  look  at  the  consequences  that 
might  develop  if  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  car- 
ries forth  its  suggested  giant  heavy-duty 
truck  plant  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  an- 
nounced by  him.  Perhaps  it  is  proper  that 
he  take  a  second  look  at  world  conditions 
and  the  dissension  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  caused  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
should  look  at  the  arms  and  weaponry 
supplies  the  Soviet  Union  has  contributed 
that  have  been  killing  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam, and  he  should  look  at  the  tension 
and  military  arms  given  to  the  Arab 
States  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East  which  has  prevented  peace  in  that 
area.  He  should  remember  the  Soviet's 
assistance  to  Cuba  and  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  in  its  phony  so- 
called  attempts  at  having  world  peace — 
which  obviously  means  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  the  free  world. 

In  view  of  this  I  believe  that  CEASE— 
the  Committee  To  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet 
Enemy — should  be  commended  in  its  ef- 
forts to  end  aid  to  the  Soviet  enemy.  I 
beheve  it  is  performing  a  very  useful 
service  to  our  country  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  by  its  press  release 
of  Tuesday,  May  12,  1970,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

The  CoMiUTTES  to  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet 
Enemy 
Henry  Ford  n  announced  from  Moscow  re- 
cently tliat  the  Ford  Motor  Company  Is  con- 
sidering participation  In  a  giant  heavy-truck 
plant  in  the  Soviet  Union,  plus  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Soviets  on  equipment  like 
gas-turbine  engines. 

"I'm  a  free  trader.  On  non-military 
grounds,  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
trade  with  the  U.SjSJI.,"  Mr.  Ford  was  quoted 
by  the  Washington  Post  as  saying. 

Doesn't  Mr.  Ford  know  that  Soviet  in- 
dustry Is  supplying  most  of  the  weapons 
killing  Americans  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam? 
Doesn't  Mr.  Ford  know  that  an  auto  or 
engine  factory  can  make  weapons  and,  in 
any  case,  strengthen  the  Industrial  base  of 
aggressive  Red  Russia? 

Isn't  Mr.  Ford  aware  that  Soviet  Russia 
is  arming  Israel's  declared  enemies  and  man- 
ning some  of  the  weapons? 

In  view  of  Soviet  Russia's  massive  efforts 
to  dominate  the  world  and  in  view  of  our 
own  internal  revolution,  it  is  suggested  that 
Mr.  Ford  read  the  words  of  V.  Lenin  whose 
anniversary  is  being  celebrated  worldwide 
this  year  by  Communists,  their  dupes  and 
sympathizers. 

Lenin  said:  "When  we  prepare  to  hang  the 
last  capitalists,  they  wlU  be  trying  to  seU  us 
the  rope." 

We  suggest  that  Mr.  Ford  consider  care- 
fully before  trying  to  make  money  out  of  the 
blood  of  young  Americans,  Czechs  and 
Israelis. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTTH   CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  re- 
spect for  authority  among  a  small  per- 
cent of  our  yoimg  people.  It  is  even  more 
disturbing  how  this  minority  misleads 
the  majority  of  our  youth  with  ideas 
which  run  counter  to  a  free  society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  obviously  many  reasons  for 
this  condition,  but  one  most  certainly  is 
the  breakdown  of  discipline  in  some  of 
our  schools. 

An  interesting  and  informative  article 
on  this  subject  titled  "School  Discipline 
Today:  What  Discipline?"  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Jim  Bishop  and  was  published  in 
the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle  of  May  3, 
1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School  Discipline  Todat  :  What  Discipline? 
(By  Jim  Bishop) 

There  was  a  Jesuit  who  once  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  said  that  education  was  30  per 
cent  information  and  70  per  cent  discipline. 
I  almost  walked  out  on  his  speech,  but  my 
wife  kept  a  grim  grip  on  my  sleeve.  He  has 
died,  and  gone  to  whatever  reward  accrues 
to  men  who  are  equipped  with  iron-clad 
opinions. 

And  yet.  And  yet.  And  yet 

He  was  not  as  far  wrong  as  I  thought.  I 
now  believe  that  education,  as  disseminated 
in  this  country — and  I  include  almost  all 
schools  in  this  indictment — is  superficial. 
What  is  taxight  today  is  forgotten  tomorrow. 
Some  of  what  is  taught  today  Is  better  for- 
gotten. 

Discipline  is  a  joke.  High  school  classes 
amount  to  neatly  assorted  chunks  of  time 
la  which  teachers  often  ramble  in  deadly 
monotone  about  their  personal  problems  or 
joys.  Students  raise  their  hands  to  ask  ques- 
tions designed  to  embarass  the  teacher.  The 
class  laughs  uproariously. 

In  a  minority  of  schools,  some  teachers 
retain  control  of  the  behavior  of  children, 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  par- 
ents have  lost  control  of  their  expensive  and 
rebellious  youngsters,  the  teachers  have  less 
chance  of  maintaining  class  decorum. 

Fat  girls  in  mini  skirt  play  with  their  hair. 
Boys  with  long  matted  hair  hanging  down 
over  dirty  collars  refuse  to  get  it  trimmed  on 
the  grounds  that  this  Is  a  free  coimtry.  Some 
wait  until  teach  begins  to  speak  and  then 
roll  a  pencil  up  and  down  the  top  of  the  desk. 
Others  yawn;  some  pretend  to  be  beset  by  in- 
escapable sneezing  spells. 

Others  wait  until  the  teacher  makes  a 
point  and  then  stand  to  lounge  with  a  hip 
out  of  joint  and  drawl:  "Tell  you  where 
you're  wrong,  teach.  .  .  ."  Should  an  educa- 
tor reach  the  point  of  a  nervous  breakdown 
and  slap  a  child,  the  parents  will  be  tb»e  in 
the  morning  to  call  him  a  "fascist"  and  de- 
mand his  dismissal. 

Discipline  has  dissipated.  Now  the  teachers 
are  beginning  to  surrender.  They  pretend  not 
to  notice  insolence.  Swimming  lessons  have 
become  part  of  rectdln',  wrltln'  and  arithme- 
tic. Next  month  my  two  high  school  girls  are 
being  taken  with  their  classmates  to  see  the 
movie  Doctor  Zhlvago. 

Why?  Within  the  narrow  purview  of  the 
teachers,  Zhlvago  is  integral  to  the  sttidy  of 
the  Russian  revolution.  It  la  also  a  classic 
study  in  cruelty,  and  jumping  into  bed  with 
the  wrong  woman.  Both  girls  get  passing 
grades  in  hopping  over  parallel  bars  in  a  gym- 
nasium, but  neither  one  can  tell  me  which 
way  is  north. 

They  are  well-behaved  girls;  they  apply 
themselves  to  study,  and  they  get  good 
marks.  But  somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
schools  of  America  dropped  the  fundamen- 
talism of  education.  What  good  is  knowing 
the  square  of  seven  if  you  don't  know  why — 
or  its  future  use? 

The  boards  of  education  play  politics  with 
budgets  and  principals,  cowing  teachers  and 
superintendents,    acting   the   part   of    "Big 
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Brother"  to  Instructors  who  know  that  their 
every  move  is  being  watched  and  often  re- 
ported in  an  unfavorable  light.  Most  boards 
of  education  are  elective,  and  the  members 
know  less  about  the  nuances  of  education 
than  when  they  attended  school. 

In  some  schools,  teachers  do  not  teach. 
In  a  Spanish  class,  for  example,  the  teacher 
says:  "Turn  to  page  141  in  your  Spanish 
book.  There  are  nine  steps  you  must  learn. 
If  you  need  any  help,  I'll  be  up  here."  No 
one  ever  taught  himself  a  language  by  read- 
ing it:  it  mtist  be  heard. 

Anyone  with  a  memory  for  names,  dates 
and  events  can  get  a  good  mark  In  history. 
It  Isn't  necessary  for  the  student  to  un- 
derstand what  happened  in  the  Pre.ach  and 
Indian  Wars — only  to  remember  that  General 
Montcalm  fell  on  the  Plains  ot  Abraham  and 
the  British  won  the  battle. 

What  is  missing  from  mathematics,  his- 
tory, et  al,  is  not  that  two  and  two  makes 
four,  but  why.  Teachers  are  underpaid  and. 
with  frayed  nerves,  they  undernourish  the 
students.  I  have  interviewed  college  gradu- 
ates who  cannot  tell  you  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  United  States,  or  even  name 
the  states.  At  dinner,  students  sit  in  stillen 
silence  waiting  for  a  parent  to  take  a  stand, 
then  they  espouse  the  opposite  view  merely 
to  show  how  big  and  wise  they  are. 

A  complete  education  is  the  building  of 
a  skyscraper  in  the  mind.  If  the  bottom 
courses  of  bricks  ftre  out  of  line,  it  will  not 
be  noticed  at  once.  But,  m  later  years,  the 
mental  building  will  look  like  the  leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa. 

Our  schools  need  discipline  and  funda- 
mentals, not  in  the  ratio  espoused  by  the 
old  Jesuit.  Perhaps  70  per  cent  information 
and  30  per  cent  discipline  would  do  it.  Other- 
wise, this  nation  Is  going  to  spawn  mlUions 
of  educated  orang-utans.  .  .  . 


HOT  ACTION.  COOL  RHETORIC 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OP  PKKirSTI.VAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Bir. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon's  role  as  a 
strong,  but  understanding  leader  of  our 
Nation  has  never  been  seen  more  clearly 
than  during  the  past  weekend  of  anti- 
war demonstrations  in  Washington  and 
campus  disturbances  around  the  country. 

Emotions  were  running  high  at  this 
time,  and  the  pressures  on  the  Presi- 
dent were  great.  But,  as  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May  9, 
1970,  states,  the  President,  "kept  his 
cool,"  as  well  as  his  confidence  and  his 
perspective. 

Mr.  Nixon's  press  conference  Friday 
night  showed  his  imderstanding  of  those 
who  disagree  with  his  policies,  and  even 
those  who  demonstrate  against  his  ad- 
ministration. But  at  the  same  time.  It 
showed  his  confidence  in  what  he  be- 
lieves needs  to  be  done  to  bring  the  war 
in  Indochina  to  an  end. 

I  insert  the  editorial  entitled  "Hot 
Action;  Cool  Rhetoric"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Hot  Action;  Cool  Rhxtobic 

In  hla  press  conference  last  night,  one 
thing  seemed  especially  clear  about  Presi- 
dent Nixon : 

He  is  keeping  his  cool.  As  well  as  his  con- 
fidence and  his  perspective. 
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On  tbe  eve  of  the  monster  kntlwar.  antl- 
NUon  rally  being  staged  almost  literally  tin- 
der hla  nose,  the  President  wae  understand- 
ing or  the  students  who  are  disrupting  their 
own  education  to  belabor  and  deride  him 
for  attempting,  as  he  sees  It,  ;o  protect  our 
troope  in  Vietnam,  to  shorten  the  war,  and 
thus  bring   the  troops  home  more  rapidly. 

He  was  even  understanding  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  oppose  his  efforts  In 
the  Vietnam  War.  He  is  a  firmer  senator 
and  a  former  Hoxise  member,  iind  In  his  day 
Indulged  In  similar  criticism  of  the  then 
President,  as  he  aclcnowledge<l.  Which  con- 
tributed to  his  present  undersi  andlng  stance 
of  his  critics. 

But  those  who  have  been  faulting  hlra 
have  the  "luxury  of  criticism, '  he  said,  and 
"1  don't  have  that  luxury." 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  not  likely  ti  placate  the 
throngs  which  have  swarmed  nto  Washlng- 
ton^-or  demonstrated  elsewhere.  Not.  at 
least,  the  more  reckless  and  nbld  ones.  But 
not  because  he  Isn't  trying.  He  said,  quite 
correctly,  that  he  and  the  p-otesters  nave 
the  same  goals :  End  the  wai ,  bring  home 
the  troops. 

Nobody  can  honestly  dout  t  that  these 
are  Mr.  Nixon's  top-prlorlty  atms.  Achieving 
these  ends,  of  course.  Is  not  ai  easy  as  stat- 
ing them.  Which  Is  the  big  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  demonstritors:  He  has 
the  Job;  they  are  mainly  ccncemed  with 
protest  and  dissent. 

In  the  face  of  the  tumult  though,  the 
President  was  a  model  of  restraint. 

He  said  he  hoped  everybody  on  his  side 
of  the  fence  would  keep  in  irlnd  the  prin- 
ciple he  was  plainly  applying  ic  himself: 

"When  the  action  Is  hot,  l:eep  the  rhe- 
toric cool." 

This  would  be  useful  policy  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  too.  Dtssen :  and  protest 
can  serve  a  constructive  puT])ose;  violence 
and  rashness  lead  only  to  nc  nsenslcal  de- 
struction. 


RESULTS   SEEM   TO   .TTSTIFY 
NIXON'S  CAMBODL«    RISK 


HON.  BURT  L.  TAtCOH 

OF    CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  SpeaHer,  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  troops  to  Cam- 
bodia to  invade  the  Conuiunist  sanc- 
tuaries is  proving  to  be  sounjd,  both  from 
the  standpoints  of  America^  lives  saved 
and  the  strengthening  of  tha  South  Viet- 
namese army.  I 

Los  Angeles  Times  reports,  William  J. 
Coughlin,  outlined  the  resiits  of  Just  1 
week's  actions,  suid  these  riults  are  in- 
deed spectacular.  Mr.  Coughlin,  writing 
from  Saigon,  reported  thatl "millions  of 
roxmds  of  ammunition  and  thousands  of 
weapons  already  taken"  havt  indeed  won 
extra  time  for  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
perhaps  even  more  than  this  President's 
"conservative"  estimate  of  6  to  8  months. 

The  American  people  an  supporting 
their  President's  actions,  too,  as  shown 
in  a  poll  taken  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  found  that  80  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple questioned  supported  the  President. 

I  ask  to  insert  these  two  a  tides  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  It  is  luite  impor- 
tant. In  my  Judgment,  that  t  ie  American 
people  have  a  balanced  and  objective  re- 
port concerning  these  very  c  ruclal  issues 
during  times  of  crisis. 

The  articles  follow : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  10,  1970] 

RSS17I.TS  SEXM   To   JUSTIFT   NiXON'S   CAMBODIA 

Risk;   Millions  or  AMMrtrrnoN  Roukos, 

Stores  or  Guns  Sqzcd  Mat  Set  Reds  Back 

Year 

(By  William  J.  CoughUn) 

Saicon. — Little  more  than  a  week  after 
American  troops  crossed  the  border.  Prealdent 
Nixon  appears  to  have  won  his  gamble  In  the 
Invasion  of  Communist  sanctuaries  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  millions  of  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
thousands  of  weapons  alreudy  taken  ap- 
parently Justify  military  claims  that  the 
Cambodian  Invasion  will  cripple  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam for  many  months. 

Mr.  Nixon's  own  press  conference  state- 
ment that  the  Cambodian  operation  has  won 
six  to  eight  months  of  additional  training 
time  for  South  Vietnamese  military  forces 
may  be  conservative.  When  the  final  count 
is  made,  that  figure  may  be  closer  to  a  year. 

THE    2.S    MILLION    ROITNDS 

As  of  Saturday  night,  allied  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia bad  uncovered  2.5  million  rounds  of 
small-arms  ammunition,  more  than  10.000 
mortar  and  rocket  rounds,  40.000  pounds  of 
explosives.  5.415  Individual  weapons  and 
more  than  500  machine  guns  and  antiaircraft 
weapons,  according  to  figures  released  here. 
Nearly  1,000  tons  of  rloe  have  been  found. 
The  task  of  extracting  all  these  supplies  from 
Cambodia  has  begun. 

Purthermore.  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  exploration  of  The  City,  the  major  base 
supply  complex  seized  by  the  1st  Battalion, 
5th  Cavalry,  Is  J»ist  starting.  Military  com- 
manders on  the  scene  believe  It  may  extend 
for  many  miles  In  every  direction.  There  axe 
other  Communist  reax-area  bases  as  yet  un- 
explored. 

The  North  Vietnamese  decision  to  with- 
draw rather  than  fight  major  battles  with  the 
Invading  allied  troops  has  kept  casualties 
low.  There  were  exceptions  to  this  during  the 
past  week,  with  severe  fighting  in  some  wide- 
ly scattered  areas.  But  even  this  was  falling 
off  Saturday. 

CASUALTIES    COUNTEi} 

In  the  10  days  since  the  President  an- 
nounced the  six-front  campaign,  fewer  than 
100  American  lives  have  been  !ost.  with  the 
number  of  South  Vietnamese  killed  In  action 
at  about  200.  This  is  astonishingly  low  for  an 
airborne  and  armored  assault  involving  more 
than  40.000  men. 

While  the  North  Vietnamese  decision 
means  Communist  forces  have  survived  to 
fight  another  day.  It  also  means  low  allied 
cas\ialtles  wlU  make  the  President's  Cam- 
bodian Invasion  more  palatable  politically 
at  home. 

It  has  been  said  that,  by  withdrawing,  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  b«  able  to  wait  until 
American  forces  are  pulled  out  by  the  end 
of  June,  then  return  to  the  sanctuaries  to  be 
resupplled.  There  are  two  arguments  against 
this.  First,  the  coming  monsoon  will  make 
such  resupply  difficult  with  access  to  south- 
em  ports  hampered  If  not  cut  off  entirely. 

More  important,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  no  assurance  that  their  previous  sanc- 
tuaries will  not  be  hit  again.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  rep«at  the  five-year  buildup  of 
supplies  In  areas  within  an  hour's  walk  of 
the  border. 

Whether  the  operation  finds  the  Com- 
munist COSVN  (Central  Office  of  South  Viet- 
nam) headquarters  la  immaterial  at  this 
point.  COSVN  has  lost  its  sanctuaiiee  and, 
oven  more  damaging,  it  has  lost  Its  major 
ba£e  supplies  which  supported  Communist 
operations  In  in  and  IV  Corps  areas  in  South 
Vietnam.  No  one  expected  to  capture  the 
COSVN  officers  themselves,  except  by  blind 
luck. 

A  major  benefit  of  the  Cambodian  cam- 
paign has  been  the  boost  In  morale  of  both 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  troops. 
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Largely  overlooked  also  has  been  the  vast 
Improvement  In  morale  and  effectiveness  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  not  long  ago  de- 
rided as  troops  afraid  of  the  dark  but  now 
winning  spirited  battles  from  their  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  opponents.  As  a 
test  of  the  Vletnamizatlon  campaign,  Cam- 
bodia Is  a  definite  plus. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribute,  May  B,  1970] 

Poll  Shows  80  Pebcent  Back  Nixon 
ON  Cambodia 

Final  results  of  The  Tribune  poll  to  deter- 
mine reaction  to  President  Nixon's  decision 
to  send  American  troops  into  Oambodla 
showed  overwhelming  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

A  total  of  39.792  ballots  were  returned.  Of 
these,  31,887,  or  80  per  cent  supported  the 
President,  and,  7,906.  or  20  per  cent,  expressed 
opposition  to  Increased  military  action  in 
southeast  Asia. 

TRIBUNE  READERS  RESPOND 

Public  response  to  the  Cambodian  move 
was  sought  for  three  days  following  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  to  the  nation  last 
week.  The  results  reflected  opinions  of  Trib- 
une readers  In  Chicago.  Its  suburbs  and  sur- 
rounding states. 

"I  am  convinced  that  those  who  protest 
so  loudly  are  afraid  of  the  possibility  that 
the  war  could  be  terminated  by  an  American 
victory."  wrote  Mrs.  OUn  Berrldge  of  Mich- 
igan City,  Ind. 

Duane  Johnson,  an  army  veteran  from 
De  Kalb  wrote:  "With  administrative  de- 
cisions made  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  I  may  have  to  someday  tell  my  sons 
two  years  In  prison  Is  a  small  price  to  pay 
to  help  avert  an  American  nazlsm." 

INDIAIiA  READERS  WRITE 

"Mayor  Daley  expressed  our  thought  when 
he  said  we  have  only  one  President  and 
should  stand  beside  him.  for  we  feel  he  knows 
things  better  than  those  protesting  every- 
where." vwote  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  Laod  of 
Highland.  Ind. 

Joseph  L.  Mantel  of  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  pro- 
tested the  Cambodia  military  action  say- 
ing: "What  can  be  done  to  take  the  p>owers 
away  from  the  President  so  that  such  de- 
cisions will  no  longer  be  able  to  be  made. 
There  must  be  something  in  our  Constitu- 
tion that  should  be  changed  and  prevent  the 
President  from  making  another  grave  mis- 
take." 

"Nixon  is  to  be  commended  for  his  decision 
to  do  the  required  Job,"  wrote  Charles  Love 
of  Lemont.  "His  efforts  will  bring  this  situ- 
ation to  a  conclusion.  We  want  no  more 
Korean  type  settlements." 


PROBLEMS  FACING  THIS  NATION'S 
FISHING  INDUSTRY 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or   VtRGtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  worst  problmis  facing  this  Nation's 
fishing  industry  is  the  continuing  pres- 
ence of  foreign  fleets  just  outside  the  12- 
mlle  limit  along  our  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  steady  depletion  of  one  of  our  great- 
est natural  resources.  The  fishing  in- 
dustry on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  with 
which  I  am  most  concerned,  as  well  as 
their  counterparts  up  and  down  the  coast 
from  New  England  to  below  Cape  Hat- 
teras  are  feeling  drastic  effects  of  un* 
restricted  fishing  by  foreign  fleets. 

One  by  one,  herring  fishermen  In  the 
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area  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are  being 
forced  out  of  business  because  of  the 
tremendous  herring  catches  made  by 
these  fieets. 

With  the  increase  of  the  Cuban  fishing 
fleet,  our  fishery  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  may  soon  be  faced  with 
the  same  situation. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  as  the  law 
now  stands,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  to  stop  this  wanton  destruction  of 
marine  resources.  We  have  now  reached 
the  point  where  our  only  protection  may 
be  to  extend  our  fishery  jurisdiction  be- 
yond the  12-mile  limit. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress,  generally.  Is 
unaware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
In  order  that  all  of  us  may  be  properly 
alerted  to  the  size  of  these  fleets  which 
fish  regularly  along  our  Atlantic  coast, 
I  insert,  heiewith.  "the  Foreign  Fishing 
Vessel  Surveillance  Off  the  Atlantic 
Coast"  from  the  Fishery  Market  News 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  Division  of  Statistics  and  Mar- 
ket News,  April  30,  1970.  This  is  neither 
an  unusual  nor  isolated  report. 
The  rei>ort  follows: 
FoREicN  Pishing  Vbssel  Surveillanck 

Orr  Atlantic  Coast 
Following  are  the  reports  of  the  Bureau's 
Fisheries  Management  Agents  on  the  AprU  8 
and  April  13,  1970  enforcement  and  surveil- 
lance flights  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to 
obeerve  foreign  fishing  activities  off  the  At- 
lantic Coast. 

On  April  a,  flight  coverage  included  areas 
of  the  expired  (April  1)  Red  Hake-Silver 
Hake  Management  Area  and  the  UJS.AJJS.S.R. 
and  U.S./Poland  Mid-Atlantic  Bilateral 
Agreements. 

A  total  of  131  foreign  fishing  and  support 
vessels  (120  Soviet,  7  Polish,  3  East  G«rmaJi 
and  1  Spanish)  was  sighted.  The  Soviet  fleet 
was  comprised  of  6  factory  stem  trawlers.  113 
medium  side  trawlers  and  1  factory  base  ship. 
The  Polish  vessels  were  Identified  as  2  stem 
trawlers,  4  large  side  trawlers  and  1  factory 
base  ship;  Xast  Oerman  as  1  freezer  stem 
trawler  and  2  side  trawlers;  and  a  single 
Spanish  stem  trawler.  These  vessels  were 
divided  into  two  main  groupings. 

The  first  group  of  8  vessels  (4  Soviet,  3  East 
Oerman,  1  Spanish  and  1  Poliah)  was  wide 
scattered  over  a  50-mlle  area  from  65  to  75 
miles  south  of  Montauk  Pt.,  Long  Island, 
eastward  to  60  to  70  miles  south  of  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Moderate  catohes  of  herring  were 
observed  on  board  both  Soviet  and  Polish 
vessels.  No  catches  were  noted  on  either  the 
Si>anlsb  or  East  German  vessels. 

The  second  and  largest  concentration  of 
122  vessels  (116  Soviet  and  6  Polish)  was  lo- 
cated in  a  30-mlle  area.  60  to  65  miles  east 
and  southeast  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  (centered 
well  within  expired  mld-AUantlc  "no  fishing" 
zone).  Moderate  to  heavy  catches  of  herring 
and  mackerel  fiUed  the  c^en  deck  spaces  of 
the  majority  of  trawlers.  In  many  instances, 
fish  In  storage  was  canvas-covered  as  a  pro- 
tective from  the  svm  and  wind.  The  Polish 
stem  trawlers  in  particular  had  exceptional 
catches  In  the  trawl  estimated  to  exceed  80 
tons.  Numerous  trawlers  were  alongside  sup- 
port vessels  offloading  fish.  Many  others  were 
standing  by  and  proceeding  to  the  nearby 
base  ships. 

The  apparent  excellent  fishing  by  this  fleet 
is  perhaps  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  factory 
base  ships  and  flah  carriers  too  had  huge 
amounts  of  fish  In  open  deck  storage  areas 
waiting  to  be  processed. 

On  the  April  13  flight,  coverage  lncl\ided 
the  Red  Hake-SUver  Hake  Management  Area 
of  ICNAF,  Suborea  6,  the  US./U  S.SJl.  and 
U5./Poland   Mld-Atlant*o   Fisheries    Agree- 
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ment  areas.  Also  Included  were  areas  along 
the  20  and  30  fathom  curve  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  west  of  the  "no  flishing  "  zone.  As  of 
AprU  1,  restrictions  on  red  hake-silver  hake 
management  area  and  "no  fishing''  zone  are 
suspended.  Flight  conditions  were  good  over 
calm  seas  with  good  visibility. 

A  total  of  172  foreign  fishing  and  support 
vesseU  (154  Soviet,  14  Polish,  2  East  Oerman, 
1  West  German  and  1  Spanish)  was  sighted. 
The  Soviet  fleet  was  comprised  of  128  side 
trawlers,  21  stem  trawlers,  3  refrigerated  fish 
transports  and  2  factory  base  ships;  Polish 
5  side  trawlers.  5  stern  trawlers,  3  refrigerated 
fish  transports,  1  factory  base  ship;  East 
German  2  stem  trawlers:  West  German  1 
stem  trawler;  and  Spanish  1  side  trawler. 
The  largest  part  of  this  fleet  was  dispersed  In 
one  general  area  60  miles  east  of  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  The  remaining  smaller  groups  were 
scattered  along  the  60  to  75  fathom  curve 
from  south  of  Nantucket  to  south  of  Long 
Island  and  two  groups  were  conducting  load- 
ing operations,  one  off  New  Jersey  and  one 
ofi  Long  Island. 

The  main  concentration  of  vessels  was  lo- 
cated in  a  staggered  line  formation  parallel 
with  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  beginning  60 
miles  southeast  of  Ship  Bottom,  N.J.  and 
extending  to  65  mUes  southeast  of  Cape  May, 
N.J.,  a  distance  of  approximately  65  miles. 
Vessels  were  spread  either  side  of  a  line  at 
varying  distances  up  to  10  mUes.  This  fleet, 
consisting  mostljf  of  Soviet  side  trawlers, 
appeared  to  be  having  moderate  success. 
Catches  were  Ught  to  moderate  on  many  of 
the  vessels  and  heavy  on  a  few  at  the  south- 
em  most  part  of  the  area.  Catches  appeared 
to  be  herring  and/or  mackerel  on  many  of 
the  vessels.  However,  several  of  the  vessels 
operating  more  to  the  west  appeared  to  be 
taking  hake.  Altho\igh  the  majority  of  the 
vessels  were  fishing  or  set  up  for  flahing.  a 
sufficient  number  were  steaming  (mostly 
southerly)  to  indicate  a  movement  In  this 
direction  by  part  of  the  fleet.  Factory  base 
ships  had  side  trawlers  alongside  and  sup- 
port operations  were  underway. 

The  remaining  smaller  groups  fishing  along 
the  50  to  75  fathom  curve  from  60  miles 
south  of  Nantucket  to  70  milee  south  of 
Montauk  Pt.,  Long  Island,  were  mostly  stem 
trawlers.  Limited  catches  exposed  on  deck 
were  hake.  Dehydration  plants  were  working 
on  most  of  those  equipped. 

One  group  of  vessels  conducting  support 
operations  vras  Polish  and  located  16  miles 
east  of  Great  Egg  Inlet,  N.J.  This  group  was 
comprised  of  1  factory  base  ship,  3  refrig- 
erated flsh  transports  and  4  side  trawlers. 
The  other  was  Soviet  and  located  In  the  load- 
ing zone  of  Moriches  Inlet,  L.I.  This  group 
was  comprised  of  1  refrigerated  flsh  transport 
and  2  stem  trawlers. 


MAO  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  held  that  our  Southeast  Asian  mili- 
tary involvement  could  not  have  had 
more  disastrous  political,  economic,  and 
military  effects  upon  our  coimtry  if  it 
had  been  planned  by  our  worst  enemies. 

Stanley  Kamow,  the  Washington 
Post's  China  expert,  appears  to  hold  a 
similar  view  of  the  Cambodian  venture 
in  particular.  The  thesis  of  his  column  In 
today's  Washington  Post  Is  that  we  are 
doing  exactly  what  the  Chinese  would 
like  us  to  do. 
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I  insert  the  column  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  11,  1970.  entitled 
"Nixon's  Expansion  of  the  War  Seems  To 
Delight  Chinese"  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Nixon's  Expansion  or  thz  Wax  Seems  To 
Dkligett  Chinese 

(By  Stanley  Kamow) 
Bono  Kong. — China  experts  here  have 
finally  figured  out  Mao  Tse-tung's  where- 
abouts during  his  recent  long  absence  from 
public  view.  He  was  secretly  ensconced  in  the 
White  Bouse,  advising  President  Nixon  to 
send  American  troops  into  Cambodia. 

The  circumstantial  evidence  to  support 
that  Intelligence  is  reflected  In  the  fact  that 
nobody  has  been  displaying  greater  delight 
at  the  widening  war  In  Indochina  than  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

Mao  and  his  associates  are  not  crazy.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  tough,  shrewd  and, 
despite  their  apparent  adherence  to  rigid 
doctrines,  extraordinarily  flexible. 

Most  of  all,  they  are  patient  enough  to 
have  played  a  cautious  waiting  game  in  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  accommodate 
them  by  stumbling  into  Cambodia. 

For  the  conflict  now  spreading  through- 
out the  Indochlnese  peninsula  serves  their 
cause  in  several  ways.  And,  barring  the  un- 
likely prospect  of  its  spilling  over  Into  China 
itself,  this  welcome  development  Is  costing 
them  next  to  nothing. 

In  terms  of  their  own  strategic  ambitions. 
the  Chinese  have  three  inter-related  objec- 
tives In  Southeast  Asia. 

First  and  foremost,  they  want  to  oust 
American  military  power,  partly  because 
they  are  concerned  with  their  security  and 
partly  because  a  VS.  presence  tiiwarts  their 
other  alms  In  the  area. 

Second,  they  want  to  curb  the  Influence 
in  the  region  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  they 
also  see  as  a  potential  miUtary  threat  as  well 
as  an  ideological  rival. 

Third,  they  want  a  future  Southeast  Asia 
composed  of  fraU  states  that  pose  no  chal- 
lenge to  Chinese  hegemony  but,  as  In  cen- 
turies past,  pay  tribute  to  the  rule  of  the 
"Middle  Kingdom"  In  Peking. 

The  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam, 
they  perceive  with  obvious  pleasure,  has 
bogged  down  the  United  States  In  a  situa- 
tion It  cannot  win  and  refvises  to  lose.  There- 
fore, they  calculate,  an  extension  of  the  con- 
flict wlU  only  drain  U.S.  resources  further. 

Besides  stirring  dlseent  In  the  United 
States  and  thus  fulflUlng  their  dogma  that 
the  "masses"  inevitably  rise  against  their 
"fascist  masters"  the  Indochina  mesa  also 
appears  to  the  Chinese  to  be  an  opportunity 
to  "isolate"  America  Internationally. 

By  no  coincidence,  consequently,  they  have 
invited  a  French  cabinet  minister  to  visit 
China  this  summer  for  the  first  time  since 
France  reoognlaed  Peking  in  1964.  Moreover, 
they  are  improving  their  ties  with  Britain 
and  Yugoslavia,  and  progressing  toward  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Canada  and  Italy. 

In  the  meantime.  Just  as  Mao  wished,  the 
specter  of  a  bigger  Indochina  war  is  weak- 
ening the  Soviet  position  in  the  area  as  the 
Russians  waver  between  trying  to  promote 
the  modernization  they  really  prefer  and 
backing  Communist  escalation  In  order  to 
assert  their  revolutionary  credentials. 

One  sign  of  Soviet  confusion  has  been  ap- 
parent in  the  ECremlin's  delay  In  recognising 
Prince  Sihanouk's  Peking  sponsored  govern- 
ment-In-exlle.  As  a  result,  Moscow  has  clearly 
lost  ground  to  the  Chinese  In  Hanoi. 

Meanwhile,  with  no  Indication  from  Wash- 
ington that  they  can  expect  to  gain  anything 
from  26  years  of  struggle,  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  settling  down  to  "protracted 
war." 

Again,  this  suits  Peking's  long-range 
dreams,  since  It  augurs  on  exhausted  Viet- 
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n&m  tbat  the  Chinese  are 
can  eventually  dominate 

In  an  unusually  candid  talk 
lean  some  time  ago,  a  Hanoi 
this  point.  "You  think  yoi 
China  by  fighting  us."  be 
you  are  destroying  a  barrier 
panslon  la  Southeast  Asia  U 

Mao   himself  emphasized 
when,  a  few  years  back,  a 
to  Peking  apologized  to  him 
gression  against  China  in  th< 

"The  Japanese  invasion 
nese  people  to  rlae  and  fight 
told  his  visitor.  "Our  army 
men.  and  our  support  grew 
hundred  million  people 

"So.  instead  of  your 
haps  I  should  thank  you.' 

It  would  be  tragic  if  Mao 
same  lines  to  an  American  v 
years  hence.  The  way  things 
possibility   is  not  Inconceiv; 


lonvlnced  they 
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WALTER  REtmiER 


with  an  Amer- 
offlclal  stressed 
are    blocking 
"but  in  fact, 
to  Chinese  ex- 
destroy  us." 
similar   point 
Jbpanese  visitor 
Tor  Japan's  «g- 
1930s. 
iniplred  the  Chl- 
Mao  reportedly 
by  a  million 
CO  include  one 


gri!w 


apologl:  Ing  to  me,  per- 


repeated  those 
I  sltor  to  Peking 
are  going,  that 
al  >le. 


HON.  LEE  METtALF 

or    MONTAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  Ul  flTED  STATES 


Tuesday.  May  12. 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President 


I  dreamed  I  saw  Joe  HUl 
Alive  as  you  and  me. 
Says  I.  "But  Joe,  you're  ten 
"I  never  died."  saya  he, 
"I  never  died,"  says  he. 
"Joe  Hill  alnt  dead,'  be 
Joe  Hill  alnt  never  died 
Where  worklngmen  are  out 
Joe  HUl  Is  at  their  side. 
Joe  Hill  is  at  their  side. 


litft 


sa^s 


1970 


night 
years  dead.' 


to  me. 
on  strike 


"Prom  San  Diego  up  to  M^e 
In  every  mine  and  mill. 
Where  workers  strike  and  Organize" 
Say»  he.  "Toull  find  Joe  Hill." 
Says  he.  "You'U  find  Joe  ^Ul." 

The  death  of  Walter  lleuther  in  a 
tragic  airplane  accident  eqds  an  unpar- 
alleled era  of  labor  leadership.  Of  course. 
Walter  Reuther  was  more  than  a  labor 
leader.  He  was  a  statesmaii.  a  diplomat, 
a  fighter,  an  organizer,  a  conservation- 
ist, a  negotiator,  and  many,  many  more. 
Probably  he  was  the  most  multifaceted 
personality  on  the  America^  scene.  Tliere 
Is  hardly  an  area  of  adtaiicement  in 
America  where  Walter  Reather  was  not 
Involved.  If  you  are  interested  In  pen- 
sions, fringe  benefits,  longevity  rights, 
Walter  Reuther's  footstepp  are  in  the 
sand.  ! 

If  you  are  concerned  with  safety  reg- 
ulations or  welfare  benefits  or  guaran- 
teed annual  wage,  Walter  {Reuther  was 
ahead  of  you. 

Are  you  interested  in  preservation  of 
wilderness,  creation  of  recreation  areas, 
conservation  of  resources?  Walter  Reu- 
ther was  there. 

But  always  Walter  Reather  worked 
within  the  framework  of  lapor.  His  dedi- 
cation to  improving  the  conditions  imder 
which  men  worked,  the  share  of  indus- 
trial production  that  the  workers  re- 
ceived and  the  social  and  economic  en- 
vironment In  which  they  lived  caused 
him  to  take  ptut  in  activltlee  that  seemed 
as  if  they  were  beyond  thosf  of  the  union 
Interest.  But  always  Reuther  looked  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  and  welfare  of  his 
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membership  and  In  doing  so  he  helped 
all  of  America. 

As  much  as  any  man  of  his  time,  he 
caused  America  to  take  stock  of  herself, 
to  assess  inequities  and  appraise  abuses. 
Then  he  attempted  to  alleviate  the 
abuses,  convert  the  inequities  and  Im- 
prove the  general  social  circumstances. 

But  wherever  negotiations  are  held, 
wherever  organization  of  workers  Is 
needed,  wherever  men  are  on  strike. 
Walter  Reuther  will  be  there  in  spirit  and 
example. 

Even  more,  wherever  there  is  injustice 
or  wrongs  or  waste  or  exploitation,  the 
spirit  and  example  of  Walter  Reuther 
will  be  there. 

He  did  not  die  in  an  airplane  accident. 
Walter  Reuther  is  Immortal. 


May  12,  1970 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERB  SHRINER 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    tNOlAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Indltma  were 
saddened  recently  by  the  death  of  Herb 
Shriner  in  a  traffic  su;cident  in  Florida. 

Shrlner  had  established  himself  as  one 
of  the  Hoosier  State's  favorite  sons  and 
was  much  beloved  In  our  State. 

The  qualities  and  contributions  which 
made  Herb  Shriner  an  outstanding  enter- 
tainer and  a  spokesman  for  Indiana  have 
been  eloquently  euologized  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Scott,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  Journal  and  Courier. 

I  wish  to  bring  this  fine  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Scott  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
magnetism  and  personality  of  Herb 
Shriner  that  so  pleased  and  delighted 
his  Hoosier  friends. 

The  article  follows  : 
Indiana   Has    Lost   Its   Gentlx   Comedian; 

Stats,  Polks  Hb  Told  About  Smx  Here 

(By  John  A.  Scott) 

The  death  last  week  by  automobile  of  Herb 
Shriner,  the  Hoosier  humorist,  and  his  wife 
caused  an  unusual  bereavement  for  a  state. 

Oovemor  Whltcomb  said  so  In  a  cable  from 
Japan.  But  beyond  the  collective  formal 
grief  there  are  many  hundreds  In  Indiana 
who  had  grown  affectionate  and  possessive 
about  the  modest  Hooaler  who  made  a  career 
of  poking  gentle  fun  at  his  home  state. 

Bom  In  Ohio,  Shriner  moved  as  a  child 
to  Indiana,  to  a  place  near  Port  Wayne  so 
small  that  for  excitement  on  Saturday  nights 
he  "would  go  downtown  and  watch  haircuts." 

"Harmonica  Herb"  be  was  called  at  first 
when  nobody  would  listen.  He  never  gave  up 
the  harmonica  or  Indiana,  even  though  he 
could  have  opened  up  some  wider  territory 
for  his  satire.  He  might  have  thrown  away 
the  harmonica,  hired  some  wrltera  and  be- 
come a  latter-day  Will  Rogers. 

But  Herb  wrote  his  own  stuff,  scribbling 
his  monologues,  memorizing  them,  then  toss- 
ing them  out  In  a  low-key  style  with  Utile 
accent  unless  there  Is  one  that  Is  spoken  on 
the  Maumee  River.  He  was  a  material  man, 
depending  on  his  quick  wit  to  come  through 
a  slow  delivery. 

The  obituaries  had  him  peaking  In  the  60's 
with  a  national  television  program  named 
"Two  for  the  Money."  But  back  home  In  Indi- 
ana he  vras  a  big  star  for  life.  If  he  dldnt  love 


the  state,  he  pretended  well  because  he  re- 
turned often  to  pledge  allegiance. 

Hooslers.  as  Westbrook  Pegler  pointed  out 
In  a  classic  column,  put  a  high  value  on 
loyalty  to  the  commonwealth.  They  are. 
Pegler  wrote  "an  entirely  distinct  breed  of 
cats,  and  Hooslery  is  comparable.  In  a  harm- 
less way.  to  the  Germanism  of  the  chosen 
people  of  the  master  race.  They  migrate 
freely,  far  and  wide,  few  of  them  ever  go 
back  to  Indiana  except  to  strut  their  city 
clothes,  in  which  they  still  look  like  Hooslers, 
and  they  guard  their  racial  purity  .  .  .  they 
may  take  out  citizenship  In  other  states  .  .  . 
but  they  never  become  assimilated  or  nat- 
uralized." 

Herb  Shriner  could  have  been  the  model 
for  Pegler's  essay.  "A  Hoosier  has  Hoosier 
written  all  over  him,  but  if  other  signs  fall 
you  can  always  tell  him  by  the  way  he 
ties  his  necktie.  The  most  expensive  tie  in 
the  world  looks  like  a  two-bit  necktie  on  a 
Hoosier  .  .  .  but  Hooslery  is  not  an  affectation 
at  all.  It  Is  something  In  the  blood  and  bone 
and  spirit  of  the  breed.  They  speak  of  people 
as  folks'  and  they  never  remain  strangers 
long  anywhere." 

It  was  this  kind  of  easy  friendliness  and 
absence  of  arrogance  or  vanity  that  made 
his  fellow  citizens  proud  of  Shrlner's  fame. 
But  they  also  recognized  that  he  spoke  of 
ancient,  simple  virtues  that  still  reside  In 
the  state.  While  Shriner  poked  fun  at  the 
past,  the  past  stlU  Is  around  to  see  In  count- 
less communities  where  grace  Is  said  before 
meals  and  the  kids  honor  and  obey  their 
parents  and  the  threshers  eat  pie  for  break- 
fast. 

There  even  may  be  places  where  haircuts 
are  available  on  Saturday  nights  and  kids 
watch  them  for  excitement.  Por  Indiana 
changes  gently  and  tends  to  cling  to  what 
it  thinks  are  lmpK>rtant  values.  One  of  them 
was  Herb  Shriner. 


TRIBUTE  TO   WALTER  REUTHER 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUCroENiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  great  sense  of  loss  and  sadness  that  I 
Join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  in  mourning  the  death  of  Walter 
Philip  Reuther,  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  Union. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  leader  of  the 
labor  movement  whose  impact  on  the  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  elements  of 
today  was  deeply  felt.  His  contributions 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream — the  fulfillment  of  Just  said  equal 
opportunities  for  all — will  long  be  re- 
membered and  admired. 

Working  as  a  bench  hand  at  the  age 
of  16.  Walter  Reuther  continued  to  rise 
through  the  ranks  of  the  labor  movement 
until  his  tragic  death.  His  leadership 
went  beyond  the  1.6  million  members  of 
the  UAW  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  He  was  not  a  labor  leader 
interested  solely  In  higher  wages  but 
rather  Mr.  Reuther  believed  that  labor 
must  be  a  vital  force  to  help  solve  many 
of  the  Nation's  social  problems  so  that 
both  laborer  and  employer  could  have 
a  better  life. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  man  of  the  times 
well  ahead  of  his  times.  A  strong  nego- 
tiator, a  firm  believer  in  racial  equality, 
and  an  astute  strike  strategist.  Walter 
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Reuther's  bargtoning  techniques  and 
trade  union  organizing  have  made  a 
unique  and  lasting  contribution  to  the 
Nation  as  well  as  the  labor  movement. 
His  dynamic  leadership  and  dedication 
made  Walter  Reuther  a  central  figure  in 
the  development  of  America's  modern  In- 
dustrial state. 

The  achievements  of  Walter  Reuther 
are  many  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  by 
many.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in  expressing 
my  most  heartfelt  and  sincere  condo- 
lences to  the  family  of  Walter  Reuther, 
a  great  leader,  a  good  friend,  and  a  re- 
markable man. 


A  POIGNANT  AND  PERTINENT 
LETTER 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  riotous  protest  of  some  of  our 
college  and  university  students  threatens 
to  destroy  the  entire  structure  of  higher 
education  in  America.  I  want  to  share, 
with  this  House,  the  words  of  one  of  my 
constituents  whose  letter  is  one  of  the 
most  moving  I  have  ever  received  from 
a  member  of  the  "Now"  generation. 

The  author  is  Miss  Terri  Breher,  a 
1969  graduate  of  Herculaneum  High 
School,  and  a  resident  of  nearby  Impe- 
rial. Mo. 

Miss  Breher  had  visited  my  office  here 
in  Washington  when  her  senior  class 
toured  this  city  and  I  was  impressed 
with  the  earnestness  and  relative  matu- 
rity demonstrated  by  this  yoimg  lady 
and  her  classmates. 

Because  of  economic  limitations  in  a 
large  family,  she  must  work  and  wait 
for  her  chance  to  get  a  college  education. 
Consequently,  what  she  sees  happening 
on  so  many  campuses  this  spring  obvi- 
ously causes  her  both  deep  hurt  and 
anxiety. 

Anyone  dedicated  to  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  our  Nation's  great  and  gen- 
erous educational  system  will  find  Miss 
Breher's  letter  both  poignemt  and  perti- 
nent. 

The  letter  follows: 

lacpxEiAi,,  Mo.. 

Jlfay  6,  1970. 

Deab  Mk.  Ichord:  First  of  aU,  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  little  bit  about  myself.  I  am  a  1969 
graaviate  of  Herculaneum  High  School.  There 
are  7  kids  In  our  family  and  I  am  the  oldest 
of  the  3  left  at  home.  Dad  makes  an  average 
income. 

When  all  this  stuff  (moratorium  march. 
R.O.T.C.)  happened  I  remembered  the  letter 
I  received  from  you  on  May  20.  1969.  You  had 
a  part  In  It  that  stated,  "but  as  a  high  school 
graduate  of  1969.  you  are  offered  the  advan- 
tages of  far  greater  horizons  and  more 
abundant  promisee  for  future  personal  suc- 
cesses than  any  other  generation."  I  realize 
that  we  1969  graduates  have  It  better  than 
the  1946  Graduates,  but  I  wonder  what  the 
Graduates  of  the  next  generation  are  going  to 
have.  What  are  my  children  going  to  have  to 
face? 

I  also  remember  when  we  went  to  your 
office  on  our  Senior  Trip  and  you  told  us. 
that  if  we  had  any  questions  to  feel  free  to 
write.  That's  why  I'm  writing  now. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  started  one  letter  when  they  had  the 
Moratorium  March  downtown.  It  really 
burned  me  up,  but  I  never  did  get  around  to 
mailing  it.  (After  a  while  I  thought  it  was 
stupid  and  threw  it  away.) 

Those  kids  that  marched  downtown  St. 
Louis  that  day,  really  made  me  mad. 

How  many  of  them  were  only  thinking 
about  themselves  or  their  boyfriends?  How 
many  of  them  realize  why  we're  fighting  In 
Vietnam. 

I  listened  to  Nixon's  speech  on  T.V.  and 
he  really  made  me  think.  How  many  of  the 
kids  that  marched  listened  to  his  speech 
with  an  open  mind?  I  realize  I  might  have 
felt  his  speech  was  good,  because  I  feel  they 
need  us  over  there,  but  I  feel  a  lot  of  the  ones 
that  marched  are  afraid  to  face  It.  Afraid 
they  will  have  to  go  over  and  fight.  I  feel 
fear  is  the  main  reason,  not  because  we're  not 
getting  anywhere  over  there.  A  lot  of  the 
ones  that  marched  were  long-haired  hip- 
pies. I  have  nothing  against  kids  with  long 
hair,  but  I  hated  them. 

Another  thing  that  got  to  me  was  the 
petition  you  were  to  sign.  It  stated  are  you 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Yes  or  No.  (No 
maybes  about  it.)  Then  they  would  walk 
up  and  ask  you  to  sign  It,  but  then,  of  course, 
"we'd  prefer  for  you  to  sign  yes."  I  watched 
gobs  of  people  walk  right  on  by  them  and 
not  sign  it.  What  good  is  that  petition?  Peo- 
ple don't  want  to  be  bothered,  or  were  afraid 
to  sign  "no."  I  know  a  lot  of  older  people 
were  furious,  but  wouldn't  sign  the  pap>er 
"no."  Then  those  that  were  one-half  and  one- 
half  had  no  place  to  sign. 

Now,  on  to  today's  Issue.  The  R.O.T.C.  and 
the  burning  of  the  College. 

I  can  see  young  people  trying  to  state  what 
they  don't  Uke,  but  I  feel  It  should  be  In 
an  orderly  manner. 

This  burns  me  up  though.  Do  the  kids 
really  know  what  they  want?  I  feel  they 
ought  to  leave  R.O.T.C.  alone.  If  It  were  a 
must,  I'd  understand,  but  that's  an  extra. 

To  me  College  is  a  very  touchy  subject.  I've 
wanted  to  go  ever  since  I  graduated  but  Mom 
and  Dad  say  I  have  to  make  It  on  my  own.  I 
want  to  go  for  General  Education.  As  of  yet, 
I  still  don't  have  the  money,  but  hope  to  some 
day. 

How  many  of  the  kids  that  are  burning 
down  Colleges  and  rioting  have  the  money 
dished  to  them  left  and  right  from  their 
parents? 

Why  Is  It  the  ones  that  have  the  money 
have  to  catise  trouble.  They  say  the  wealthy 
rules  the  world  and  I'm  beginning  to  believe 
It. 

How  many  of  the  kids  that  have  to  vrark 
and  wait  to  go  to  College  are  out  there  burn- 
ing them  down?  I'm  wUllng  to  bet  none.  (Not 
one  single  one.)  When  you  have  to  work  your 
way  to  something,  you  appreciate  it  a  lot 
more  than  those  that  have  It  handed  to  them. 

How  many  of  the  kids  that  could  care 
less  whether  they  go  to  college  or  not  are 
given  the  money  to  go  (to  get  the  kids  out 
of  your  hair)  or  forced  to  go.  You  can  bet 
they  aren't  deprived  of  the  right  to  go. 
Heck  they've  got  the  money  let  than  go,  & 
whatever  they  make  of  college  is  their  fault 
&  their  free  choice. 

Now,  what  about  us?  Here  we'd  do  any- 
thing In  the  world  to  go  &  would  make  the 
best  out  of  It,  and  these  that  get  the  money 
1,  2.  3,  go  &  bum  It  down.  Here  we  are  being 
deprived  because  of  them.  It's  bad  enough 
being  deprived  of  the  right  because  of  money, 
but  also  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  go 
because  kids  want  publicity  ft  want  "to  have 
a  little  fun"  Is  a  bit  too  much. 

This  Is  a  mixed  up  world  ft  there  doesn't 
really  seem  to  be  much  that  can  be  done. 

We  average  people  wlU  have  to  work  10 
times  harder  to  get  what  we  want  out  of  life 
because  of  the  wealthy.  That  is  the  way  it 
seems  anyway. 

You  may  say  this  Is  frtHn  a  stupid,  mixed 
up  teenager  who  doesn't  know  what  she  Is 
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talking  about.  A  mixed  up  teenager,  I  am. 
That's  why  I'm  writing  you  1 

I  want  you  to  realize  more  of  how  a  per- 
son who  has  to  work  for  the  things  they 
want,  treasure  what  they  get  far  more  from 
those  that  have  it  handed  to  them. 

Maybe  you  can  look  more  Into  a  College 
Education  for  the  poorer  ones.  Or  at  least  try 
harder  to  settle  what  is  happening  on  the 
campuses  today. 

As  for  the  War  in  Vietnam.  I  feel  more  ft 
more  kids  would  be  wlUlng  to  fight  if  there 
were  more  patriotic  assemblies  in  High 
School.  We've  had  several  at  Herky.  One  we 
had  a  contest  on  "What  America  means  to 
me."  The  whole  school  wrote  speeches  ft  the 
top  6  were  read  in  the  assembly.  The  best  got 
a  $10  Bond  ft  the  other  6  got  honorable  men- 
tioning. There  were  really  some  nice  ones. 
Second  we  had  a  lady  that  came  over  from 
Cuba.  She  told  us  what  the  flag  meant  to 
her.  She  brought  a  lot  of  tears  In  our  eyes  ft 
made  us  to  respect  the  flag  a  lot  more  ft 
several  other  ones. 

Those  assemblies  really  help  a  lot. 

Better  go  for  now.  Hope  I  didn't  bore  you 
too  much. 

A  fellow  citizen, 

TeeuBeereb. 

PS. — I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

My  address  Is : 

Miss  Tern  Breher,  Rt.  2.  Box  353.  Imperial, 
Mo.  63052. 


HERBLOCK    LAYS    TWO    CRACKED 
EGOS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   ICCUICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
cartoonist  Herb  Block  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  is  usually  most  Incisive  in  his 
graphic  comments.  He  is  also  at  times 
most  unfair  and  sometimes  downright 
irrational.  The  Detroit  News  in  an  edi- 
torial of  May  6  has  caught  Mr.  Block 
in  one  of  his  most  irrational  moments. 
The  News  points  out  that  Mr.  Block  ac- 
cuses the  United  States  of  widening  the 
Indochina  war  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
faltering  in  the  Mideast  through  Its  at- 
tempt to  halt  the  arms  race  there. 
Neitiier  Mr.  Block  nor  anyone  else  can 
have  it  both  ways.  The  Detroit  News 
editorial  follows: 

Hebblock  Lays  Two  Cracked  Eggs 

The  Washington  Poet's  poptjlar  but  biting 
syndicated  cartoonist,  Herb  Block,  whose 
work  appears  in  The  News  from  time  to  time, 
really  has  laid  a  couple  of  cracked  eggs  in 
the  cartoon  accompanying  this  editorial. 

Herblock,  as  he  signs  his  cartoons.  long 
has  been  representative  of  liberal  opinion 
which  has  been  critical  of  President  Nixon 
(and  President  Johnson)  for  U.S.  efforts  in 
Vietnam  and  Indochina. 

But  In  this  cartoon  Herblock  not  only 
equates  the  United  States'  action  In  going 
Into  Cambodia  with  the  Soviet  action  In 
sending  pilots  Into  Egypt,  which  Is  bad 
enough,  but  he  then  contends  the  Soviet 
move  stemmed  from  "U.S.  faltering  in  Middle 
East." 

It  Is  curious  that  liberals  suc^  as  Herblock 
cannot  see  that  the  same  forces  which  en- 
danger the  Independence  of  a  small  Inde- 
pendent nation,  Israel,  In  the  Middle  Bast 
are  also  endangering  the  independence  of 
small  Independent  nations — Vietnam.  Laos 
and  Cambodia — In  Indochina. 

Yet  In  t^e  one  case  the  XJJ8.  action  in 
widening  the  Indochina  war  Is  criticized  as 
"U.S.  over-involvement"  while  In  the  other 
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ibe  VS.  action  In  trying  tc 
ance  in  the  Middle  East  is 
dence  of  "U.S.  Talt«rlng." 

Herblock.  in  other  wordii 
Left  In  holding  the  tJnlted 
for  moet  of  the  troubles  id 
of  the  world  and  conveniently 
common  Communist  threat 
ence  of  small  nations  In 
In  the  Middle  East. 


TiSTIMONY   FOR 
FOR    SCHOOL 
ICES 


HON.  JAMES  a]  burke 


maintain  a  bal- 
regarded  as  evl- 


Jolns  the  New 

States  responsible 

these  two  parts 

Ignores  the 

to  the  Independ- 

Sdutbeast  Asia  and 


AP;  IJROPRIATION 
GXnDANCE    SERV- 


Or    MASSACHUS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPB 

Tuesday,  May 


SENTATIVES 
1970 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Maskachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  tcj  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Member*  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  the  rfecent  testimony 
of  Mr.  Maurice  J.  Dow-|iey,  director  of 
g:\iidance  for  the  Boston  public  schools, 
and  three-term  past  president  of  the 
Large  Cities  Directors  df  Guidance  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Downey  Appeared  before 
the  Senate  Appropriatiob's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor-HEW  and  the  text  of  his 
statement  follows: 

TcsnuoNT    »oa   AppeopriaVion    rot   School 
Oun>ANCs  Sestices 
(By   Maurice   J.    powney) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  and  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore you  today. 

May  I  Introduce  myself  J  I  am  Maurice  J 
Downey,  the  Director  of  Ouldance  for  the 
Boston  Public  Schools,  and  a  three- term 
past  president  of  the  Largelcuies  Directors  of 
Outdance  Association.  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education.  My  [purpose  In  being 
here  today  Is  to  plead  wttb  you  to  Increase 
the  appropriation  for  school  guidance  serv- 
ices under  Title  III  contained  In  H.R.  18916. 
May  I  now  address  mysMf  to  the  specific 
problems  that  exist  in  my  own  city  of  Bos- 
ton— problems  which,  I  assure  you.  are 
typical  of  those  which  prevail  In  the  other 
large  cities  throughout  tie   country. 

Gentlemen.  Boston  Is  onbe  again  an  Island. 
Not  an  Island  surrounded  by  water  as  It 
was  In  the  pre-revolutloaary  days,  but  an 
Island  completely  surrounded  by  bedroom 
communities.  Much  of  tne  affluence  which 
would  normaUy  accrue  to  a  larger  city,  much 
of  the  strong  Interest  In  I  education  and  in 
the  giildance  of  children  which  should  be 
an  Integral  part  of  everir  home,  much  of 
the  willingness  and  desire  [to  spend  resources 
In  encouraging  rewarding  careers  for  chil- 
dren; all  of  these  beneiu  have  fled  the 
core  city  and  are  now  In  ihe  subtirbs.  Bight 
now  as  we  enter  the  decide  of  the  70's,  we 
are  largely  a  city  of  the  pi)or  and  the  elderly, 
the  hapleaa  and  the  nee^y:  a  city  many  of 
whose  youngsters,  are  jus^  starving  for  edu- 
cational and  vocational  guidance  simply  be- 
cause their  parents,  wllll|ig  as  they  are,  do 
not  have  the  knowledge,  fior  do  the  schools 
have  the  financial  resourfea  to  provide  It. 

I  speak  to  you  today  not  for  a  city  of 
skyscrapers,  not  for  a  city  teeming  with 
commerce  and  Industry,  9ot  even  for  myself 
or  for  my  own  choaen  profession  of  guidance 
coimsellng.  I  plead  wltt)  you  today  solely 
for  the  Interests  of  the  school  children  of 
Boston  and  for  similar  cl^ldren  In  the  large 
cities  of  America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  Is  right  now,  I  am  certain,  as  we 
meet  here,  a  twelve-year  old  youngster  stand- 
ing on  a  street  comer  of  South  Boston,  or  of 
Dorchester,  or  BosUndale  who  Is  disoriented, 
discouraged  and  what  Is  most  pathetic,  both 
confused  and  frustrated.  This  unfortunate 
youngster  most  likely  comes  from  a  home  In 
which  the  father  Is  forced  to  work  two  Jobs 
simply  to  provide  adequate  food  and  shelter 
for  his  family  and  In  which  the  mother  seems 
totally  unable  to  understand  her  son  who  Is 
Just  about  to  become  a  teenager.  Since  early 
childhood  this  boy  has  been  told  repeatedly 
about  the  absolute  necessity  and  Importance 
of  a  good  education,  about  the  need  to  pre- 
pare for  a  productive  Job,  and  especially 
about  the  multiple  benefits  of  earning  a  high 
school  diploma,  and  even  a  college  degree 
has  been  mentioned.  But  all  of  these  Ideas 
are  so  abstract,  so  remote,  so  distant  and  so 
unreal  to  him  that  never  once  do  they  enter 
into  his  sphere  of  comprehension.  This  par- 
ticular youngster  of  whom  we  speak  does  not 
know  an  oak  tree  from  an  elm  tree  but  can 
readily  Identify  a  Joint  of  marijuana.  He  has 
seldom.  If  ever,  visited  his  local  library,  but 
he  knows  by  rote  the  name  of  every  neighbor- 
hood tavern;  In  his  sauntering  and  loitering, 
he  has  often  met  and  had  dealings  with  local 
policemen,  the  school  attendance  officer,  and 
the  probation  officer  attached  to  the  district 
courthouse. 

But.  sad  to  say.  he  has  not  met  the  one 
person  who  could  possibly  help  him — I  refer 
of  course  to  a  professionally  trained  and  dedi- 
cated guidance  counselor. 

The  guidance  counselor  Is  the  one  person 
who  is  trained  to  help  this  youngster  under- 
stand Just  how  his  school  studies  are  related 
to  the  world  of  work,  how  terribly  ImporUnt 
It  Is  for  him  to  attend  school  regularly;  the 
one  person  with  the  acquired  skills  to  help 
motivate  this  youngster  to  want  to  go  to 
school,  but  he  has  not  met  this  person  for 
the  simple  reason  that  right  now,  for  him,  he 
does  not  exist.  Why  Is  this  so,  you  ask.  Simply 
because  our  large  cities  do  not  have  the  funds 
necessary  to  hire  guidance  counselors  In  all 
levels  of  our  school  systems.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  exlsUng  municipal  taxes 
cannot  provide  for  the  hiring  of  experts  so 
badly  needed  to  help  this  youngster  and  the 
thousands  of  his  counterparts  living  In  the 
large  cities  of  America. 

Gentlemen,  I  respectfully  submit  to  you 
that  our  large  city  school  systems  are  desper- 
ately In  need  of  Increased  federal  funds  If 
they  are  to  attempt  to  provide  even  minimal 
guidance  counseling  for  their  pupils — and 
what  Is  moet  Important,  they  need  them 
right  now. 

To  bolster  my  plea,  please  permit  me  to  cite 
Just  a  few  statistics.  In  the  city  of  Boston  we 
have  Jtist  a  few  short  of  100.000  pupils  in 
our  schools.  To  provide  guidance  services  for 
these  futture  citizens,  we  have  Just  about  100 
professionally  trained  and  dedicated  guidance 
counselors.  That  gives  us  a  pupil-counselor 
ratio  of  approximately  1,000-1. 

Dr.  Conant,  the  former  President  of 
Harvard,  after  making  an  Intensive  study 
of  the  American  school  system,  stated  cate- 
gorically that  the  pupil-counselor  ratio 
should  never  be  less  than  260-1.  In  our  high 
schools  we  do  manage  to  maintain  a  ratio 
of  400-1.  It  Is  In  our  Junior  high  schools  and 
especially  In  our  elementary  schools  that  we 
are  hurting.  We  have  about  64,000  Junior  high 
s<Aiool  and  elementary  school  students  and 
only  37  counselors  to  serve  them.  Otir  most 
desperate  need  Is  In  our  elementary  schools, 
66  In  niimber,  where  we  have  only  one  guid- 
ance counselor  and  he  Is  conducting  a  pilot 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  Members  of 
the  Committee,  as  you  can  see,  I  simply  do 
not  have  the  staff  to  help  these  young  people, 
we  are  crying  for  assistance.  As  the  figures 
show,  I  need  toui  times  as  many  counselors 
as  I  have  at  present.  If  sufficient  funds  were 
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made  available,  I  could  reach  the  desired  ratio 
of  260-1.  We  need  counselors  and  we  need 
support  for  them  right  now.  In  Boston  alone, 
we  need  federal  funds  In  the  amount  of 
♦4,000.000. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  members  of 
your  committee,  today,  in  government,  we 
are  especially  fond  of  one  word  and  that  word 
Is  "priority.'  When  representatives  of  the 
armed  forces  come  before  committees  of 
Congress,  they  speak  of  billions  and  of  high 
priority,  and  gentlemen,  they  are  right. 
When  NASA  comes  before  Congress  they,  too, 
speak  of  billions  and  of  high  priority,  and 
again,  they  too  are  right.  For  who  would 
question  the  need  for  defense  or  for  space 
explorations?  We  are  here  today  not  to  speak 
of  war.  not  to  spwak  of  missiles,  not  to  speak 
of  space  ships,  but  to  speak  for,  and  to  high- 
light the  needs  of  our  children;  and  In  doing 
so,  we  as  educators  speak  of  the  highest 
priority,  and  we  are  convinced  that  we  are 
right. 

Can  there  possibly  be  a  higher  priority  than 
our  children?  Their  needs  and  their  problems 
have  been  Identified.  With  your  help,  let  me 
assure  you  that  we  stand  ready  to  solve  them. 


HE  LOVES  AND  RESPECTS  THE 
AMERICAN  FLAG 
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HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  to 
the  editor  written  by  John  A.  Delizza,  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve-  x 
ning  Star  of  April  28. 

He  loves  America.  He  loves  and  re- 
spects the  American  flag.  He  explains 
why.  Anyone  who  reads  his  letter  cannot 
but  be  inspired,  and  also  feel  ash&med 
that  there  are  those  who  enjoy  the  free- 
dom and  opportunity  our  country  offers 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  bum  the 
American  flag. 
The  letter  follows: 

I  Was  Shakkd 
Sn:  Twenty  six  years  ago  I  was  In  a  small 
town  outside  Salerno,  Italy  It  was  around 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  town  had  been 
completely  destroyed,  deserted  by  all  the  in- 
habitants— smoke,  ruins,  flame  and  destruc- 
tion were  all  around  us. 

I  was  a  young  boy  then.  My  friends  and  I 
were  looking  around  for  food;  we  were  starv- 
ing and  scared.  The  Germans  were  all  around 
us.  All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  the  terrible 
noise  of  machines — tanks  were  coming  our 
way.  We  were  scared;  we  embraced  each 
other  from  fear.  Who  was  the  enemy?  Were 
they  Germans?  If  they  were,  they  would 
certainly  kill  us. 

Suddenly,  in  all  these  clouds  of  smoke  we 
saw  a  flag:  we  saw  a  flag  standing  up 
straight,  full  of  pride  and  honor.  You  should 
have  been  there:  It  was  the  most  beautiful 
sight  any  man  could  have  wished  for.  The 
tanks  were  getting  closer;  we  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  We  kept  looking  at  that  flag, 
looking,  looking;  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  smile 
was  coming  back  to  our  face,  first  slowly  and 
then  bigger,  bigger  and  deeper.  It  was  the 
American  flag,  the  American  flag:  and  we 
cried  and  screamed  with  Joy  In  otir  heart. 
The  fear  was  gone,  there  were  no  more  sol- 
diers to  kill  us. 
"It's  the  American  flag;  the  Americans,  the 


Americans  are  here,"  we  cried.  "We  are  free; 
freedom  is  here  at  last."  And  we  ran  down 
the  hills,  we  ran  to  our  mothers  hiding  In  the 
hills,  in  caves,  even  In  wells.  We  ran  with  the 
scene  of  that  beautiful  flag  we  had  Just  seen 
In  these  clouds  in  our  eyes.  .  .  .  The  Amer- 
icans, the  Americans  are  here.  Boy!  What  a 
Joy  It  was;  what  a  sight  to  remember. 

We  cried:  we  cried  In  our  mothers'  arms 
with  Joy;  and  I  remember  saying  to  my 
mother:  "We  are  not  going  to  be  killed  any 
more,  mother,  the  Americans  are  here." 

How  I  have  learned  to  love  that  flag  ever 
since.  How  beautiful  It  was  to  see  the  sight 
of  those  American  soldiers  coming  to  our 
town  to  bring  us  Justice,  liberty,  peace.  How 
we  learned  to  love  those  soldiers  standing 
there  outside  of  their  tanks,  beside  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  What  men  they  were;  what  heroes. 

Now.  after  twenty-six  years,  I  am  living  In 
America.  I  have  lived  here  for  24  year*  and 
have  been  a  citizen  for  20  years.  I  havp 
learned  to  love  and  respect  that  flag  more  and 
nxore;  and,  today,  I  feel  Just  as  strong  about 
It  as  when  I  first  saw  that  flag  on  the  hlUs  of 
Salerno.  But  the  other  day,  when  I  saw  on 
television,  in  the  Capital  of  this  great  nation, 
a  young  American  burning  the  American  flag 
In  the  middle  of  Dupont  Circle  and  waving 
the  Communist  flag  straight  up  In  the  air,  I 
could  not  feel  anything  but  horror.  I  was 
shamed,  broken-hearted.  Then  tears  came 
down  to  my  face.  "Man,"  I  said,  "you  are 
not  an  American.  Tour  father  could  not  be 
the  same  soldier  that  gave  me  life,  freedom 
and  Justice  on  these  far  bills  of  Salerno.  You 
are  not  an  American.  You  don't  really  know 
what  freedom  means.  If  you  believe  so  deeply 
that  your  cotintry  Is  wrong  and  the  enemy 
Is  right,  then  go  there.  Go  to  China,  to  Rus- 
sia, wherever  you  think  that  you  want  to  be. 
I  win  pay  your  one-way  ticket. 

"I  am  sure  that  down  deep  there  are  many 
Americans  that  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  help  you  and  other  people  like  you  with  a 
one  way  ticket  out  of  this  country;  but  dont 
come  running  back  home  to  us  because  you 
didn't  find  running  water." 

To  burn  the  American  flag  la  treason.  Ignor- 
ing the  act  Is  worse. 

John  A.  Dklizza. 


INCREASED  TRADE  ESSENTL^  FOR 
WORLD  PEACE.  DECLARES  SECRE- 
TARY OP  TRANSPORTATION  JOHN 
A.  VOLPE  IN  ADDRESS  BEFORE 
THE  EUROPEAN  FREE  TRADE  AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

of  wxst  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  "in- 
creased trade  is  the  essential  foundation 
of  prosperity  and  world  peace,"  declared 
John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, In  a  significant  address  on  May  5, 
1970.  in  Washington.  D.C.,  before  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  {>ortions 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RniARKa  8T  Sbcbxtakt  or  Transpoetation 
John  A.  Volpx  Before  the  Eitbopean  Pbxx 
Traox  AsaodATioN,  Waskinoton,  D.C,  Mat 
6.  1970 

Inoreaaed  trade  la  the  essen'ttal  fotmdatlon 
of  proepertty  and  world  peace.  And  how  we 
organize    our   transportation   reeotiroea  will 
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determine  the  effectiveness  of  otir  export  ac- 
tivity during  the  crucial  years  ahead. 

In  addition  to  our  DOT  Administrations 
for  aviation,  railroads,  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation and  highways,  this  Department  also 
has  charge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which 
has  opened  up  the  Industrial  heartland  of 
this  cotuitry  to  European  veesel-bome  trade 
and  given  our  shippers  there  increased  access 
to  overseas  markets.  We  Include  the  Coast 
Guard — a  foremost  authority  on  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  at  sea. 

I  think  that  I  would  be  safe  In  saying  that 
the  record  trade  levels  of  the  sixties  will  be 
out-distanced  in  the  decade  ahead.  The 
productivity  of  trade  could  soar  if  we  fully 
exploit  emerging  technology,  new  procedures 
and  better  organization. 

You  can't  open  the  newspapers  without 
seeing  one  story  after  another  about  "con- 
tainers", "Intermodallty",  "port  concentra- 
tions". "Interfaces",  "feeder  service",  "multi- 
modal terminals",  and  so  on.  The  gleam  of 
massive  cost  cutting  is  In  every  entrepre- 
neur's eye  These  changes — once  well  under 
way — can  mean  substantial  increases  In  the 
productivity  of  capital  and  labor  and  quan- 
tum Jumps  in  the  speed  of  through  move- 
ments. 

Even  the  projected  10  percent  annual  In- 
crease In  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  may  be  surpassed.  I  see  only 
one  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon.  The  mechanics 
of  trade,  frankly,  are  still  largely  Victorian 
In  an  age  which  demands  flexibility,  speed, 
and  strict  economy  of  operations. 

It  costs  an  average  of  $163  to  complete  the 
paperwork  for  each  American  export  ship- 
ment. Its  no  wonder.  It  takes  a  roll  of  101 
Government  documents  some  103  feet  long 
to  process  a  shipment  or  a  vessel  or  a  pas- 
senger clearance  before  sailing.  You  start 
with  the  Shippers  Export  Declaration  for  In- 
transit  goods  and  end  with  the  shipping 
articles  103  feet  later. 

This  paper  empire  costs  the  United  States 
economy  $1.8  billion  every  year.  That  repre- 
sents much  too  large  a  percentage  of  our  $50 
billion  annual  trade.  We  hope  to  help  sweep 
away  much  of  this  debris. 

TTie  Trade  Slmpllflcatlon  BUI  we  sent  up 
to  Congress  endorses  the  use  of  a  through  BUI 
of  Lading  which  will  consolidate  as  many 
as  a  dozen  of  the  most  troublesome  forms 
Into  one  comprehensive  document  permitting 
rapid  through  shipment  of  goods.  We  think 
of  it  as  our  "international  rapid  transit  blU." 

The  challenge  of  technology  In  the  next 
decade  will  be  enormous,  and  It  Is  largely 
unantlclpkated,  even  by  some  experts.  The 
new  wlde-bodled  airplanes  alone  could  make 
air  freight  practical  for  thousands  of  ship- 
pers who  must  now  rely  upon  ooean-golng 
vessels. 

The  commercial  version  of  the  C-6A  will 
carry  120  cars  at  a  time — that's  160  tons  of 
net  pay  load.  With  capacity  like  that,  man- 
ufacturers of  products  with  a  high  value  per 
ton — not  Just  per  pound — are  going  to  take 
to  air  freight 

There  are  tough  problems  to  solve — such 
as  how  many  alri>orts  can  handle  these 
planes,  who  wlU  Insure  them,  how  will  we 
finance  the  expanded  air  navigation  and  con- 
trol systems  to  handle  the  traffic,  how  can  we 
speed  up  the  movement  of  passengers  and 
freight  on  the  ground. 

Prom  the  historic  point  of  view  such  prob- 
lems as  we  face  today  will  seem  Insignificant 
and  short-lived.  The  potential  for  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  trade  and  tourism  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  Is  so  rich  that 
only  the  moet  limited  kind  of  self-interest 
can  Impede  It  for  long.  I  foresee  a  golden 
age  of  trade  developing  in  the  seventies  and 
through  the  next  years  of  this  century. 

Contalnerizatlon,  simplified  paperwork  and 
pa8sp>orts.  Customs  reform,  giant  new  planes, 
ocean-going    hovercraft,    automated    cargo 
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ships,  rational  and  gradually  lowered  tariffs — 
all  seem  possible  consequences  of  an  Irresist- 
ible trend  of  technology  and  systems — 
building  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

Rational,  balanced,  and  Integrated  sys- 
tems of  transportation — both  within  and 
among  nations — will  contribute  to  a  much 
more  productive,  safer,  cleaner  and  harmoni- 
ous environment  for  mankind  than  those 
we  are  accustomed  to  today.  The  conse- 
quences for  our  standard  of  living,  for  the 
exchange  of  Ideas,  for  the  enrichment  and 
cross-fertilizing  of  values,  and  for  better  tm- 
derstandlng  among  peoples  are  beyond  calcu- 
lation. 

President  Nixon's  foremost  objective  Is  a 
new  world  of  peace,  progress  and  Jtistlce. 
This  Is  the  fondest  hope  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Man's  technical  Ingenuity,  applied  to 
transpml^atlon  and  International  trade,  can 
make  a  most  significant  contribution  to  that 
goal. 

UNFORTUNATE  INCIDENT  AT  THE 
BLAINE  PEACE  ARCH 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHLNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1971  will 
max*  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Peace  Arch  at  Blaine,  Wash. 
This  Peace  Arch  was  built  in  1921  to 
commemorate  the  longest  international 
border  existing  unguarded  for  not  only 
the  longest  distance,  but  for  the  longest 
time. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  an  incident  occurred  at  this 
Peace  Arch  which  was  far  from  peaceful. 
Some  500  Canadian  students  swarmed 
across  the  border  and  Into  the  city  of 
Blaine,  Wash.,  where  they  tore  the  Amer- 
ican flag  from  the  post  oCQce  staff,  and 
burned  other  American  flags.  They  were 
chased  out  of  town  by  the  citizens  there. 
They  then  went  to  a  railroad  siding  where 
they  threw  rocks  through  the  windows  of 
automobiles  sitting  on  railroad  freight 
cars,  causing  some  $60,000  in  damage  by 
the  estimates  of  the  Burlington  k 
Northern  officials  in  that  area,  damag- 
ing 90  out  of  107  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  to  news- 
men on  the  scene,  and  have  been  to- 
formed  by  credible  people  that  this  was 
an  of>enly  hostile,  radical  group  of  people 
who  came  across  the  border  and  per- 
formed these  acts. 

After  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  went 
back  to  the  Peace  Arch  which  is  at  the 
totemational  border  to  that  area.  Then 
they  patoted  graffiti  and  signs  all  over 
this  Peace  Arch,  which  has  been  a  sym- 
bol of  the  cooperation  and  the  affinity  of 
American  citizens  and  Canadian  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  deplorable 
that  this  act  has  occurred.  I  would  hope 
that  tempers  remato  cool,  and  that  we 
have  no  further  tocidents  such  as  tocA 
place  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  asking  the 
Department  of  State  to  tovestigate  this 
matter,  and  to  call  upon  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  to  commence  an  tovestiga- 
tion  on  their  side  of  the  border  to  deter- 
mine  what  really  happened,  why  it  hap- 
pened, and  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
see  that  It  does  not  happen  again. 
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MAY— SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OT    NXW    TOM< 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRlfeENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12   1970 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Senior  Citizens  Month  so  I  rise  to  sa- 
lute our  elderly  citizens,  the  men  and 
women  who  helped  our  Nation  win  two 
world  wars  and  overcome  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

During  the  depression,  the  men  and 
women  now  age  65  or  oter.  lost  Jobs, 
savings,  and  homes  but  tiey  never  lost 
faith  in  our  great  coimtry  Instead,  they 
helped  usher  in  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity  and  technological 
achievement  capable  of  siinding  men  to 
the  moon  and  return  tliem  safely  to 
earth. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  manj-  seniors 
have  not  shared  the  aliundance  they 
helped  create.  For  these  unfortunate 
citizens,  and  there  are  millions  of  them, 
the  great  depression  nevtr  ended. 

Even  with  the  15-per(ent  social  se- 
curity increase  tliat  became  payable  in 
April,  social  securitj-  beaefits  average 
$1,392  a  year  for  an  indiv  dual  at  age  65 
and  $2,088  a  year  for  a  c(  luple,  both  age 
65. 

This  is  woefully  short  of  the  $2,920 
a  year  the  DJS.  Labor  De  partment  con- 
siders the  very  least  a  retired  couple 
needs  to  stay  above  th<  poverty  line. 
The  Labor  Department  cbnsiders  $4,215 
a  year  as  the  amount  re<Juired  by  a  re 
tired  couple  to  enjoy  a 
of  living  and  $6,465  a  yea 
necessary  to  have  a  full 
Nation's  abimdance. 

When  you  consider  thai 
getting  social  security  re, 
fits  receive  less  than  th€>  $2,068  benefit 
average,  it  is  evident  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  massive  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  as  proposed  under  KM. 
14430  which  I  introduced  along  with  50 
cosponsors. 

This  bill  has  the  suppbrt  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the 
AFL-CIO.  and  other  griups  concerned 
with  the  desperate  poveiity  that  engiilfs 
millions  of  older  America<is. 

The  provisions  of  H.Rj  14430  are  well 
known— It  calls  for  15  significant  im- 
provements in  the  Social  Security  Act- 
so  I  will  not  discuss  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  iince  1963  when 
President  Kermedy  first  proclaimed  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Month,  America  has  not 
done  more  for  citizens  of  retirement  age. 
True,  we  have  enacted  medicare,  the 
health  Insurance  prografi  for  those  age 
65  or  over,  and  it  is  a  godsend  for  the 
elderly.  However,  medicate  pays  less  than 
half — 46  percent — of  the  health  expendi- 
tures of  those  age  65  or  over.  Medicare 
coinsurance  and  deductible  features  de- 
prive large  numbers  of  |  low-income  el- 
derly modem  health  carej 

Since  1963,  Congress  has  voted  three 
Increases  in  social  securtty  benefits  but 
vast  numbers  of  older  Americans  still 
find  themselves  financially  hard  pressed. 
Three  of  every  10  men  and  women  age 
65  or  over  are  sunk  In  twverty. 
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More  Americans  are  spending  more 
years  In  retirement.  The  overwhelming 
proportion  of  people  retiring  today  must 
make  do  on  incomes  ranging  from  20  to 
40  percent  of  their  average  earnings  while 
they  were  in  the  labor  force,  experts  on 
the  financial  problems  of  the  elderly  re- 
port. 

This  is  no  temporary  thing.  All  indi- 
cations are  this  situation  is  worsening 
year  by  year. 

Unless  this  trend  is  reversed,  the  great 
majority  of  today's  working  population 
faces  a  grim  prospect  when  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  retire.  Nelson  H. 
Cruikshank,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  points  out 
in  a  newly  published  document,  "The 
Stake  of  Today's  Workers  in  Retirement 
Security,"  issued  by  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging. 

When  enacted  35  years  ago,  the  social 
security  program  was  a  bold  step,  com- 
ing as  It  did  at  the  height  of  the  Great 
Depression.  However,  steps  to  improve 
the  program  have  been  anytliing  but  bold, 
being  intended  chiefly  to  catch  up  with 
rising  prices. 
H  Jl.  14430  seeks  to  remedy  this  neglect. 
Congress  intended  the  social  security 
system  to  replace  family  income  lost  due 
to  retirement,  disability,  and  death. 

Quite  clearly,  it  has  not  done  so.  The 
purpose  of  H.R.  14430  is  to  implement 
the  policy  envisioned  by  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  think  Americans  can  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  our  social  security  system  is 
and  always  has  been  actuarially  sound. 
H.R.  14430  would  keep  it  so.  It  would 
finance  the  many  improvements  it  seeks 
by  applying  the  social  security  payroll 
tax  to  earnings  up  to  $15,000  a  year — 
Instead  of  $7,800  at  present — and  by 
gradually  increasing  the  contribution 
from  Federal  general  revenue  until  this 
represents  approximately  a  third  of  the 
cost  of  the  social  security  system. 

There  is  ample  justification  for  draw- 
ing more  heavily  on  the  Federal  gen- 
eral fund  to  finance  social  security  and 
medicare.  As  you  are  aware,  neither  the 
worker  nor  his  employer  contributed 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  benefits  of 
early  social  security  retirees.  Congress 
made  this  a  deferred  obligation  and  I 
submit  this  obligation  should  be  borne 
by  all  taxpayers  and  not  Just  by  vrork- 
ers  with  wages  up  to  $7,800  a  year. 

The  kind  of  reform  sought  imder  H Jl. 
14430  woud  bring  living  standards  of  to- 
days  retirees  nearer  what  these  retirees 
had  when  employed  and.  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  assure  todays  workers 
a  much  better  deal  In  their  retirement 
years  than  present  retirees  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  Senior 
Citizens  Month,  I  hope  we  can  generate 
support  for  action  to  assure  retirees  rea- 
sonable financial  security  In  the  years 
remaining  to  them  and  to  enable  today's 
workers  to  look  forward  to  the  retire- 
ment years  with  confidence. 

In  addition  to  flnancal  security  In  re- 
tirement, seniors  are  entitled  to  decent 
housing  at  prices  they  can  afford,  and 
gainful  employment  for  those  able  and 
willing  to  work. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  they  need 
a  solid  floor  of  financial  security  and  I 
hope  we  can  provide  this  for  them. 
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As  and  when  we  do,  we  will  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  celebrate  during  fu- 
ture Senior  Citizens  Months. 


ECOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 
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HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  oixooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  recent  Issue  of  Science  MagjLzlne 
contains  an  article  of  profoimd  sig- 
nificance for  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
concerned  with  the  use  of  chemical  de- 
foliants in  Vietnam.  Dr.  Gordon  H.  Ori- 
ans  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Pfelffer.  who  traveled 
to  Vietnam  in  1969,  have  reported  their 
findings  in  an  article  entitled  "Ecological 
Effects  of  the  War  In  Vietnam,"  which  I 
append  to  my  remarks. 

After  viewing  acres  of  defoliated  for- 
ests and  visiting  many  ruined  rubt)er 
plantations,  these  scientists  are  very 
concerned  about  the  severe  ecological 
damage  that  has  resulted  from  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  chemicals  in  Vietnam.  In 
addition,  they  point  out  that  chemical 
defoliants  are  not  the  only  source  of 
environmental  damage.  Huge  craters,  the 
results  of  thou.«ands  of  bombing  mis- 
sions, scar  the  landscape,  making  farm- 
ing difficult  and  providing  breeding 
groimds  for  mosquitoes.  Shrapnel  from 
artillery  fire  embedded  in  trees  is  bring- 
ing the  country's  lumber  industry  to  a  ^ 
grinding  halt.  Furthermore,  the  subtle  ^ 
effects  of  defoliation  on  the  coimtryside 
Is  threatening  the  animal  population  of 
the  entire  region. 

Orians  and  Pfeiffer  conclude  with  the 
warning  that  unless  scientists  begin  to 
study  the  ecological  effects  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  Immediately,  the  future  of  that 
country  is  in  peril.  I  find  this  suggestion 
most  enlightening.  Today,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President,  urging  that, 
along  with  this  administration's  recent 
and  very  constructive  step  of  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  2,4,5T,  he  establish  a  Viet- 
nam Ecology  Commission  consisting  of 
prominent  American  and  Vietnamese 
scientists.  This  commission  would  use  its 
expertise  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  on 
the  ecological  conditions  of  that  region 
and  also  to  recommend  the  proper  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  insure  a  stable 
and  healthy  environment  for  post-war 
Vietnam. 

The  article  from  Science  Magazine  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  tae  Science  magazine.  May  1,  1970] 
EcoLOciCAi,  ErrscTS  of  thx  Wah  in  Vittnam 
(By  Gordon  H.  Orl&ns  and  E.  W.  PXelffer) 
(Effects  of  defoliation,  bombing,  and  other 
military  activities  on  the  ecology  of  Vietnam 
are  described.) 

Wars  are  always  destructive  of  environ- 
ments, but  never  before  have  the  ecological 
effects  of  a  war  been  a  major  Issue.  For  the 
past  seTeral  years  there  has  been  widespread 
concern  among  scientists  about  the  massive 
use  of  chemicals  for  defoliation  and  corp  de- 
struction In  Vietnam.  Because  these  chemi- 
cals have  never  before  been  used  In  military 
operations,  there  are  no  data  upon  which  to 
predict  the  effects  of  such  use.  However,  J.  S. 


Poster.  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering, Department  of  Defense,  has  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  would  not 
use  these  chemicals  if  It  judged  that  seriously 
adverse  ecological  consequences  would  oc- 
cur. The  basis  upon  which  this  Judgment  was 
made  Is  not  clear  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  report  of  the  Midwest  Research  Institute 
(sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Defense) 
on  the  ecological  effects  of  herbicides  '  points 
out  that  predictions  based  on  civilian  uses 
are  not  valid.  This  Is  because  the  military 
application  of  herbicides  In  Vietnam  Is  car- 
ried out  under  conditions  that  are  not  com- 
parable to  the  civilian  situation. 

Recognizing  that  there  were  no  data  on 
the  ecological  effects  of  the  military  use  of 
herbicides  In  Vietnam,  the  Department  of 
State  sent  F.  H.  Tschlrley,  a  n.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  plant  ecologlst,  to  Vietnam  In 
March  1968,  to  make  a  30-day  assessment  of 
the  ecological  effects  of  defoliation.  His  re- 
port '  Indicates  that  the  defoliation  program 
Is  having  a  profound  effect  on  plant  life  In 
Vietnam.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  get  first- 
hand data  on  many  aspects  of  the  problem, 
including  effects  on  animal  life.  Accordingly, 
the  Society  for  Social  Responsibility  in  Sci- 
ence decided  to  sponsor  ?.  trip  In  March  1969, 
with  the  objective  of  supplementing 
Tschlrley's  observations  with  those  of  zool- 
ogists. Unfortunately  both  of  these  visits 
have  been  made  In  the  dry  season. 

SOURCES    or   INrORM.^TION 

We  gathered  information  and  Impressions 
from  Interviews  with  military  personnel  in- 
volved with  both  field  operations  and  policy 
decisions.  We  traveled  by  helicopter  over  areas 
damaged  by  B-52  bombing  raids,  and  we  fiew 
on  spray  missions  with  the  C-123  aircraft 
which  have  been  modified  for  spray  applica- 
tion. We  were  also  able  to  take  a  2-hour,  40- 
mlnute  (104  kilometers)  trip  by  Navy  patrol 
boat  through  the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone,  an 
extensive  region  of  mangroves  on  the  Nha 
Be  River,  which  has  been  heavily  defoliated. 
The  main  shipping  channel  to  Saigon  passes 
through  the  area  and  widespread  defolia- 
tion has  been  used  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
rocket  and  mortar  attacks  on  vessels  coming 
up  the  river.  We  ore  grateful  to  the  UjS.  Em- 
bassy. Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  Rubber 
Research  Institute  of  Vietnam,  Plantations 
Mlchelln,  and  the  many  Vietnamese  biolo- 
gists, both  In  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental positions  In  their  country,  for  their 
cooperation  and  hospitality.  All  information 
which  we  requested  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  did  not  carry  a  security  classi- 
fication was  made  available  to  us. 

Because  rubber  plantations  are  one  of  the 
most  Important  sources  of  foreign  capital 
in  Vietnam  and  since  the  rubber  tree  Hevea 
bTosiliensis  Is  particularly  susceptible  to 
damage  by  defoliants,  especially  2,4,5-trl- 
chlorophenoxyacetlc  acid  (2,4,5-T)  ',  we  In- 
terviewed plantaticn  onners  concerning  de- 
foliation damage.  The  planters  themselves 
have  not  carried  out  systematic  studies  of 
the  physiological  effects  of  defoliants  on 
rubber  trees,  but  they  have  been  very  much 
Interested  In  estimating  their  losses.  The 
Rubber  Research  Institute  of  Vietnam,  a 
private  research  corporation,  has  made  care- 
ful observations  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  damage  to  rubber  trees  and  has  carried 
out  some  experiments  to  find  ways  of  mini- 
mizing the  loss  to  defoliants.  The  data  In 
the  files  and  publications  of  the  Institute, 
kindly  made  available  to  us  by  the  director. 
Jean-Paul  Pollniere.  were  Invaluable  to  us 
In  learning  more  about  effects  of  defoliation 
on  rubber  trees.  Also,  during  a  visit  to  the 
research  station  of  the  Institute,  we  were 
able  to  observe  recent  damage  to  trees  by 
defoliants  and  to  view  pictures  of  trees  dam- 
aged   and    killed    by   previous    defoliations. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Officials  of  the  Mlchelln  Plantations  also  pro- 
vided us  with  data  from  their  flies  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  herbicide  damage  to 
rubber  trees  on  one  of  their  plantations. 

The  Faculty  of  Science,  University  of  Sai- 
gon, and  government  agencies  concerned 
with  plants  and  animals,  such  as  Ministries 
of  Fisheries,  Forestry,  and  Agriculture,  are 
staffed  with  biologists  trained  primarily  In 
France  and  the  United  States.  These  people 
are  knowledgeable  and  concerned  about  the 
ecological  effects  of  the  war  In  their  coun- 
try. By  means  of  interviews  with  them  we 
were  able  to  assess  their  concerns,  find  out 
what  kinds  of  studies  have  been  initiated, 
explore  ways  of  helping  them  launch  future 
studies,  and  to  gather  Information  they  had 
collected  which  was  relevant  to  our  mission. 

Wartime  conditions  prevented  us  from 
making  ground  observations  in  heavily  de- 
foliated forests,  but  we  were  able  to  discuss 
damage  with  B.  R.  Flamm,  Chief.  Forestry 
Branch,  U.S.  Agency  for  International  I>evel- 
opment.  Saigon,  and  to  examine  photographs 
he  took  inside  forests  receiving  one  and  two 
applications  of  defoliants.  In  addition,  one  of 
us  (G.H.O.)  visited  some  of  the  sites  In 
Puerto  Rico,  which  have  been  used  to  test 
defoliants  under  tropical  conditions,  in  April 
1969,  for  a  closer  look  at  vegetation  recovery 
and  animal  populations. 

Because  previous  work  on  the  effects  of 
defoliation  in  the  field  have  dealt  almost 
entirely  with  direct  effects  upon  plants,  we 
made  a  special  effort  to  observe  animals  in  all 
Che  areas  we  visited  and  to  ask  as  many 
questions  as  we  could  about  changes  in  the 
status  of  animals.  Because  our  own  knowl- 
edge was  most  extensive  about  birds  we 
learned  the  most  about  them,  but  we  did 
gather  some  Information  on  other  taza 
through  Interviews.  Because  of  the  short 
duration  of  our  visit  we  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain definitive  answers  to  some  of  the  most 
Important  questions  which  have  been  raised 
by  the  American  scientific  community  about 
the  ecological  effects  of  the  war.  but  we  feel 
that  the  material  we  gathered  forms  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  continuing  efforts 
to  assess  the  impact  of  modern  warfare  upon 
the  environment  In  which  man  must  live. 

OPERATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  DEFOUATTON 
PROGRAM 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  widespread  use  of 
herbicides  in  Vietnam  that  has  been  of  great- 
est concern  to  American  scientists,  we  gave 
top  priority  to  learning  about  the  effects  of 
the  defoliation  program  in  Vietnam.  Defoli- 
ants have  been  used  in  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  since  1962.  The  program 
started  modestly  but  Increased  sharply  after 
1965  (Table  1).  A  peak  was  reached  in  1967 
followed  by  a  slight  reduction  of  total  area 
sprayed  with  defoliants  in  1968  as  a  result  of 
the  reassignment  of  equipment  for  other  mis- 
sions following  the  Tet  Offensive.*  The  bulk 
of  the  spraying  is  directed  against  forests  and 
brush,  but  a  signtcant  proportion  is  directed 
against  cropland  In  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country.*  The  U.S.  military  authorities 
believe  the  food  grown  in  the  mountainous 
areas  Is  used  to  feed  the  forces  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  They  deny  tising 
defoliants  on  rice  crops  In  the  delta  region. 
Much  of  the  defoliation  is  along  roads  and 
rivers  and  around  military  establishments, 
and  border  areas  (near  Laos  and  Cambodia) 
are  extensively  defoliated.  Forested  regions 
north  and  northwest  of  Saigon  in  Tay  Ninh. 
Blnh  Long,  Blnh  Duong,  Phuoc  Long,  and 
Long  Khanh  provinces  have  been  very  hard 
hit.  This  area  contains  some  of  the  most 
valuable  timber  lands  in  the  country.  In 
most  cases,  broad  forest  areas  have  not  been 
repeatedly  defoliated,  though  possibly  20  to 
25  percent  of  the  forests  of  the  country 
have  been  sprayed  more  them  once.  Roadsides 
and  riverbanks  are  subjected  to  multiple  de- 
foliation at  regular  intervals. 
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TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  AREA  TREATED  WITH  HERBICIDES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Actual  area  sprayed  is  not  known  accurately  because  some 
areas  are  resprayed  Areas  are  estimated  Iron  the  number 
c  I  spray  missions  flown,  the  calibrated  spray  rates  and  the 
width  o(  spray  jwath  covered.  (From  Departirent  of  Defense 
data.)  1  ten  equals  0.4  hectare! 


Year 

Oetoiiation 
(acres) 

Crap 

destruction 
(acres) 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966    

17.119 

i4.517 

53,873 

94,726 

775894 

717 
297 

10,136 

49,637 

112,678 

1967 , 

1,486,446 

221.312 

1968 

1,297,244 

87,064 

Officially  the  defoliation  program  Is  a 
Vietnamese  program  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States.  The  Initial  request  for 
defoliation  may  be  made  by  either  a  district 
or  a  province  chief  with  the  support  of  his 
American  advisor.  Included  in  the  request 
must  be  the  claim  that  the  targeted  area  is 
imder  control  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  or  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  chief 
must  also  pledge  to  reimburse  his  people 
if  there  Is  any  accidental  damage  to  their 
crops  by  windblown  spray  or  other  causes. 
The  request  also  must  contain  a  pronUse 
to  inform  people  in  the  target  area  that 
it  will  be  sprayed,  giving  them  the  reasons 
for  the  spraying,  and  offering  them  the 
opportunity  to  change  their  allegiances  If 
they  so  desire.  Pltms  are  supposed  to  be  made 
in  advance  to  handle  any  refugees  which 
might  result  from  the  operation. 

This  request  then  goes  to  the  division 
tactical  zone  commander  and  his  American 
advisor,  then  to  the  Corps  conunander  and 
his  advisor,  and  then  to  the  Vietnamese 
Joint  General  Staff  and  its  American  ad- 
visors In  Saigon.  In  Saigon  the  request  is 
circulated  among  a  broad  spectrum  of  groups 
dealing  with  pacification  operations.  Intel- 
ligence, psychological  warfare,  and  chemi- 
cal warfare.  Finally,  permission  must  be 
given  by  the  commanding  general  and  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Vietnam. 

Despite  this  formal  arrangement,  in  Viet- 
nam the  program  Is  generally  considered  to 
be  an  American  one.  and  military  Justifi- 
cation of  It  is  always  given  In  terms  of  the 
American  lives  it  saves.  Moreover,  there  Is 
evidence  that  the  many  precautions  speci- 
fied by  the  procedures  are  neglected  regu- 
larly. For  example,  aerial  reconnaissance  of 
the  target  area  prior  to  the  decision  to  spray 
It,  Is  omitted  If  the  schedule  is  busy,  and  in 
enemy-held  areas  there  is  often  no  warning 
given. 

To  reduce  transfer  of  herbicides  by  the 
wind  and  to  improve  the  kill  on  the  desired 
target,  the  military  authorities  have  estab- 
lished regulations  governing  conditions  un- 
der which  defoliation  may  take  place.  Mis- 
sions are  to  be  fiown  only  when  the  tem- 
perature is  less  than  85°F  (29.4°C)  and  the 
wind  Is  less  than  10  knots.  This  restricts 
aerial  spraying  to  morning  hours,  though 
usually  an  attempt  Is  made  to  fly  two  suc- 
cessive missions  each  morning. 

The  defoliants  vised  in  Vietnam,  the  con- 
centrations used,  and  those  tised  In  U.S. 
civlUan  operations,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  best  suited  are  given  in  Table 
2.  In  the  region  of  Saigon,  where  wind-blown 
and  gaseous  herbicides  pose  threats  to  crop- 
land, agent  White  is  now  preferred  because 
of  its  lower  volatility  and  persistence  but  In 
regions  where  there  Is  little  agriculture. 
Orange  is  the  preferred  agent  because  it  Is 
most  economical.  Presently  m  Vietnam, 
Orange  constitutes  about  50  percent  of  the 
total  herbicide  used.  White  35  percent,  and 
Blue  15  percent,  the  latter  being  used  pri- 
marily against  mountain  rice  crops.* 
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Lf>>Cia  or  DXFOLIANT8  OK 

It  was  tmpoaslble  for  us  to  visit  defoli- 
ated forests  on  foot  or  by  meaiis  of  ground 
transportation.  We,  therefore,  are  unable 
to  add  much  to  what  has  alrei^dy  been  re- 
ported on  the  direct  effects  of  defoliants  on 
forest  trees.  We  can  confirm  Tichlrley's  re- 
port '  that  the  trees  which  an  collectively 
known  as  mangroves  are  extreiaely  suscep- 
tible to  the  action  of  deft)llants  and  that 
one  application  at  the  normjkl  rate  em- 
ployed m  Vietnam  Is  sufficient  to  kill  most 
of  the  trees.  Most  of  the  area*  we  visited 
by  boat  on  the  Rung  Sat  Penlnsi  ila  were  still 
completely  barren  even  though  some  of  the 
areas  had  been  sprayed  several  rears  earlier. 
Only  In  occasional  places  was  tiere  any  re- 
generation of  mangrove  trees.  We  observed 
no  g^wth  of  the  saltwater  fe-n  AchTOiti- 
cum  aureaum  which  often  livadea  man- 
grove areas. 

Mangrove  vegetation  Is  floriitlcally  sim- 
ple, the  forests  In  Vietnam  beln;  dominated 
by  Avicmnia  marina,  A.  intermedia.  Rhizo- 
ji^iora  conjugata.  Brugitiera  pirviflora,  B. 
gymnorhiza.  Ceriopa  candoleanlfi.  and  Nipa 
fruitcam,  the  latter  sjiecles  also  forming 
dense  stands  along  most  rivers  In  the  delta 
region  where  they  are  subject  to  tidal  In- 
fluence. The  normal  pattern  of  vegetation 
succession  In  mangrove  areas  has  been  re- 
viewed by  Tschlrley »  who  sv  iggests  that 
about  30  years  would  be  required  for  the 
reestablishment  of  the  dominant  Rhizo- 
phora-BrugMiera  forest.  This  estimate  Is 
based  upon  the  assumption  a[  Immediate 
redistribution  of  seeds  to  the  del  oliated  areas 
and  the  presence  of  suitable  germination 
conditions  when  they  arrive.  Although  our 
observations  were  limited  to  wt.at  we  could 
see  from  the  boats  with  binoculars,  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  timetable  may 
be  somewhat  longer  than  this.  I'osslbly  con- 
ditions for  seed  germination  are  not  now 
very  good  In  the  defoliated  forests.  The  un- 
usual soil  conditions  of  mangrove  forests 
may  result  in  a  failure  of  the  herbicides  to 
be  decomposed.  If  the  molecules  remain 
bound  to  the  soil  particles  they  might  in- 
fluence seed  germination  for  i  long  time. 
Alternatively,  seed  dispersal  in  n  the  areas 
in  which  mature  trees  have  been  killed.  Many 
of  the  areas,  as  a  result  of  continued  soli 
deposition  under  the  trees,  are  (flooded  only 
at  the  highest  of  high  tides,  an4  seeds  must 
be  transported  for  long  distances  from  the 
river  channels  under  very  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. It  cannot  be  excludea  that  re<^- 
tabUshment  of  the  original  forest  may  be 
Impossible  except  along  the  enges  of  the 
river  channels  and  backwaters  1 

Military  operations  In  Vletna^  provide  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  effects  lof  unusually 
high  rates  of  application  of  harblcldes.  Vot 
example,  before  jet  pods  were  Installed  In 
the  C-123  aircraft,  the  planea  were  unable 
to  remain  aloft  in  case  of  englnie  trouble.  In 
such  a  contingency,  the  crew  ct>uld  jettison 
the  entire  contents  of  the  tank  (1000  gal- 
lons; 3.79  klloliters).  in  slightly  less  than  30 
seconds,  whereas  normal  spray  time  is  about 
4  minutes.  Although  such  contingencies  are 
said  to  occur  less  frequently  now.  they  do 
continue  to  happen.  On  the  8|>ray  mission 
which  one  of  us  (E.WJ>.)  accompanied  as 
observer,  the  spray  nozzlea  ot  one  plane 
failed  to  work  properly,  and  th^  entire  tank 
was  unloaded  at  the  end  of  th0  target.  Be- 
cause the  locations  of  targets  aiie  pinpointed 
very  precisely,  and  because  repokts  are  made 
of  all  unusual  activitlea  during  a  spraying 
mission,  it  should  be  possible  to  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  such  occurrences.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant that  all  such  Incidents  b^  recorded  in 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

order  to  enable  biologists,  in  the  future,  to 
investigate  the  sites  of  concentrated  de- 
foliant applications. 

XmOCTS    OF    DEPOLUTION    OK    UPLAND    rORZSTS 

Our  observations  on  upland  forests  that 
were  sprayed  directly  were  limited  to  aerial 
reconnaissance.  Regrettably  we  have  noth- 
ing to  add  to  the  published  studies  about 
the  short-term  effect  of  defoliants  on  tropi- 
cal forest  trees  after  single  applications  of 
herbicides "  • »  The  area  in  northern  Long 
Khanh  province  that  one  of  us  (O.H.O.)  ob- 
served from  the  air  had  been  sprayed  previ- 
ously, and  many  of  the  trees  on  the  actual 
target  of  the  mission  already  appeared  to 
be  dead.  Except  for  the  wetter  spots  which 
were  covered  with  bamboo,  the  ground  was 
clearly  visible  in  most  areas  from  the  low- 
flying  aircraft.  Many  areas  In  War  2i0ne8  C 
and  D  have  been  sprayed  more  than  once, 
and  this  multiple  spraying  is  also  associated 
with  coverage  of  wide  areas.  Vegetative  re- 
covery as  judged  from  the  air  was  limited  to 
the  growth  of  bamboo  and  imderstory  trees 
rather  than  to  refoliation  of  the  canopy 
dominants. 

Observations  of  defoliated  upland  forests 
were  made  from  the  ground  by  Tschlrley  * 
Eind  Flamm.*  They  visited  defoliated  forests 
near  Special  Forces  camps  in  Tay  Nlnh  and 
Binh  Long  provinces  northwest  of  Saigon, 
a  region  of  gray  podzollc  soils.  According  to 
these  studies,  after  defoliation,  on  sites 
sprayed  once,  there  appears  to  be  a  modest 
kill  of  canopy  trees,  but  understory  seedlings 
and  saplings  survive  and  forest  regeneration 
begins  fairly  rapidly.  However,  on  sites  that 
received  two  sprayings  roughly  1  year  apart, 
a  heavy  kill  of  all  woody  plants,  including 
seedlings,  is  reported.  Two  or  three  spray 
applications  may  kill  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  commercially  valuable  timber  In 
such  forests.  These  areas  are  being  invaded 
by  grasses  which  are  resistant  to  forest  de- 
foliants and  which  may  arrest  succession  by 
preventing  the  reestablishment  of  tree  seed- 
lings for  a  long  time.  Even  If  this  does  not 
occur,  it  will  take  many  decades  before  a 
mature  forest  grows.  Subtle  effects,  such  as 
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changes  in  the  species  composition  and  forest 
physiognomy,  may  persist  for  much  longer 
than  that. 

A  year  after  spraying,  timber  is  still  In 
good  condition,  and  could  be  harvested  for 
commercial  use,  if  equipment  and  markets 
are  available.  However  shrapnel  will  be  a 
serious  problem  for  the  Vietnamese  lumber 
Industry  for  many  years.  Most  sawmills  re- 
port that  they  lose  from  1  to  3  hours  each 
day  because  shrapnel  in  the  logs  severely 
damages  the  saw  blades.  The  forestry  pro- 
gram is  looking  for  suitable  metal  detection 
equipment  that  might  help  to  reduce  this 
damage. 

A  variety  of  herbicides.  Including  piclo- 
ram,  bromacU,  Isopropylamlne,  prometone, 
dlcamba,  dlvron.  and  fenac  have  been  tested 
for  their  effects  under  tropical  conditions 
In  Puerto  Rico  since  1963.'  The  plots  visited 
in  April  1989  were  located  at  an  elevation 
of  540  meters  in  the  Luquillo  Experimental 
Forest  In  northeastern  Puerto  Rico.  They 
had  been  sprayed  in  1965  with  a  Hlller  13-6 
helicopter  which  delivers  the  spray  over  a 
standard  swath  35  feet  (10.7  meters)  wide. 
The  plots  were  60  by  80  feet  (18  by  34  meters) 
separated  by  buffer  zones  30  feet  (6  meters) 
wide  and  there  were  three  replications,  or- 
dered in  a  randomized  block  design,  with 
50-foot  (15-meter)  buffer  zones  between 
the  strips.  The  extent  of  defoliation  had  been 
measured  1  year  after  treatment,  the  per- 
centage of  defoliation  on  each  tree  being 
estimated  visually.  Apparently  there  had 
been  no  recent  ground  visits  to  the  sites 
because  all  the  trails  were  overgrown  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  plots  were  almost  Im- 
possible to  find.  There  has  been  llttlie  In- 
terest in  the  continuing  effects  of  the  herbi- 
cide treatments.  This  is  unfortunate  for 
some  areas  received  very  high  rates  of  herbi- 
cide application  (27  pounds  acid  equivalent 
per  acre  (30.3  kilograms  per  hectare)).  As- 
says of  growth  rate  and  germination  of  cu- 
cimibers,  made  in  soils  up  to  1  year  after 
application  of  the  herbicides,  revealed  rela- 
tively high  concentrations  of  plcloram.  al- 
though this  technique  does  not  provide  pre- 
cise quantitative  measures. 


TABLE  2.— CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION,  RATES  OF  APPtlCATION.  AND  USES  OF  MILITARY  HERBICIDES  FROM  DATA  SUPPLIED 
BY  THE  US.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  DEFENSE  AND  AGRICULTURE.  1  POUND  PER  GALLON,  ACID  EQUIVALENT  (AE)  EQUALS  114 
GRAMSPERLITER.l  POUND  PER  ACRE  EQUALS  1.12  KILOGRAMS  PER  HECTARL  .  v   c;  i:«u«La  u. 


Agtnl 


Composition  (Percent) 


Concentration 
(Ib./gaL  AE) 


Rate  of  application  (lb. /acre) 
Vietnam    United  States 


Use 


Orange n- Butyl  ester  2.4-0  50 

n- Butyl  ester  2,4.5-T  50 

Purple n-Butyl  ester  2.4-D  50 

n- Butyl  ester  2.4,5-T  30 

Isobutyl  ester  2.4.5-T20 

White Trnsopropanolamine  salt,  2.4-D... 

TrIisopropanolaminesalt,  plcloram. 

Blue Sodium  cecodylate  27.7i 

Free  cacodylic  acid  4.S  I 

Water,  sodium  chloride  balance. 


4.21 
3.71 

4.2 
2.2 
1.5 
2.0 
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3,1 


27.0 


6.0 
1.5 

9.3 


J  n       General  defoliation  of  forest, 
brush,  and  broad-leaved 
crops. 

General  defoliation  agent 
used  interchangeably 
with  agent  Orange. 

Forest  detoiiabon  where 
.  5-2       longer  term  control  Is 
desired. 

Rapid  short-term  defolia- 
tion Good  lor  grass  con- 
trol and  use  on  rice. 
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There  is  a  possible  serious  source  of  error 
In  the  visual  estimates  of  the  speed  of  re- 
foliation  In  these  Puerto  R:can  rain  forest 
plots.  At  the  higher  rat«s  of  herbicide  appli- 
cation, it  was  clear  that  most  of  the  trees 
had  been  either  killed  or  severely  damaged. 
However,  these  plots  had  been  invaded  by 
vines  which  climbed  the  trunks  of  the  dead 
trees  and  spread  out  over  the  former  canopy. 
On  fore  of  the  plots  nearly  all  of  the  greenery 
above  3  meters  was  contributed  by  vines  and 
not  by  refoliation  of  the  original  trees.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  quick  visual  estimate,  particular- 
ly if  it  were  made  from  a  helicopter,  might 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  extensive  refolia- 
tion of  trees  had  occurred.  The  vine-choked 
plots  win  not  return  to  their  former  state 
as  rapidly  as  they  might  otherwise,  because 
the  dead  tnmks  will  probably  collapse  under 


the  weight  of  the  vines  in  a  few  years,  cre- 
ating a  low,  vine-covered  mat  through  which 
regeneration  could  be  very  difficult.  We  urge 
that  continued  studies  of  vegetation  succes- 
sion on  these  and  other  Puerto  Rlcan  test 
plots  be  undertaken  so  that  the  time  required 
to  reestablish  the  original  forest  and  the  fac- 
tors influencing  the  pattern  of  succession 
can  be  determined. 

Some  vine  invasion  was  also  characteristic 
of  plots  receiving  lesser  amounts  of  herbi- 
cides, but  a  severe  setback  in  these  forests 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  place.  Seed- 
lings of  mahogany,  Swietenia  macrophylla. 
and  Caribbean  pine.  Pinus  caribaea,  which 
had  been  planted  in  some  of  the  plots  a 
mcnth  after  defoliation  were  surviving  quite 
well. 
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BTFECTS    or    DUrOLIANTS    ON    ANIMALS 

Tschlrley  obtained  no  direct  information 
on  the  effects  that  killing  the  mangroves  had 
on  animal  (wpulatlons,  but  he  cited  statistics 
that  the  flsh  catch  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam had  been  increasing.  Because  many 
factors  influence  total  fish  catch  and  because 
most  of  the  flsh  are  caught  in  regions  not 
directly  exposed  to  defoliation,  the  sig- 
nlflcance  of  these  data  Is  unclear.  Therefore, 
we  attempted  to  learn  as  much  as  we  could 
about  animal  populations  In  the  defoliated 
mangrove  forests. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  almost  complete 
killing  of  all  the  vegetations  of  the  man- 
grove areas  by  herbicides  has  had  a  severe 
effect  upon  the  animals  living  there.  During 
our  tour  of  the  defoliated  areas  we  did  not 
see  a  single  species  of  Insectivorous  or  frugiv- 
orous  birds  with  the  exception  of  barn  swal- 
lows. Hirundo  Tustica,  which  are  migrants 
from  the  north.  Although  no  data  regarding 
the  bird  populations  in  the  Rung  Sat  prior 
to  defoliation  exist,  our  experiences  in  man- 
grove areas  in  tropical  America  indicate  that 
there  should  have  been  large  numbers  of 
land  birds.  For  example,  in  Panama  as  many 
species  of  birds  were  found  in  a  pure  red 
mangrove  (Rhizophora  mangle)  forest  as 
would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  leal 
height  profile  (density  of  leaves  per  unit 
volume  as  a  function  of  height  of  forest) 
of  the  stand,"  and  In  a  brief  census  of  a 
similar  mangrove  forest  (primarily  Rhizo- 
phora) in  Coeta  Rica,  44  species  of  land 
birds  which  appeared  to  be  resident  and 
breeding  were  recorded.*  Mangrove  areas 
throughout  the  tropics  are  rich  in  bird  spe- 
cies," many  of  them  restricted  to  that  type 
vegetation,  and  the  Southeast  Asian  man- 
groves are  no  exception. 

Flsh-eatlng  birds  seem  to  have  suffered 
less  severely,  but  even  their  numbers  were 
much  fewer  than  we  expected.  The  species  of 
birds  and  the  number  of  Individuals  p>er 
species  that  we  observed  during  a  2-hour 
period  In  the  defoliated  areas,  are:  oriental 
darter  (Anhinga  melanogaater) .  2:  grey 
heron  (Ardea  cinerea),  13:  large  eg^et 
(Egret-taalba),  3;  little  agret  (£.  garzetta) , 
12;  Intermediate  eg^ret  (£.  intermedia),  1; 
javan  pond  heron  (Ardeola  speciosa,  6;  stork 
(Leptoptilos  sp.) ,  2;  black-wlnged  kite  {Elan- 
118  caeruleus),  1;  osprey  {Pandion  haliaetus), 
9:  whlmbrel  (Num^nius  phaeoptis) ,  3;  little 
tern  {Sterna  albifrons) ,  10;  and  white- 
breasted  kingfisher  (Halcyon  smymensis) ,  2. 
All  except  the  kite,  which  feeds  on  small 
mammals,  are  fish-eating  birds.  This  sug- 
gests, as  would  be  expected,  that  aquatic 
food  chains  in  the  mangroves  may  have  been 
less  severely  affected  by  defoliation  than  the 
terrestrial  ones.  The  only  other  vertebrate  we 
saw  in  the  defoliated  areas  was  a  large 
crocodile  Crocodylua  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
channel. 

Of  all  the  areas  In  Vietnam,  the  man- 
groves in  the  delta  of  the  Saigon  River  have 
probably  been  most  severely  Eiffected  by  de- 
foliation. The  area  treated  has  been  very 
extensive,  covering  many  square  kilometers, 
the  vegetation  is  extremely  sensitive  to  her- 
bicides, and  many  of  the  species  of  animals 
inhabiting  mang^ves  are  restricted  to  that 
type  of  vegetation.  These  animals  are  there- 
fore inhabitants  of  "islands"  surrounded  by 
unsuitable  habitat  and  as  such  are  expected 
to  have  higher  rates  of  extinction  even  un- 
der normal  conditions  than  species  of  more 
continuous  habitats."  These  same  properties 
make  them  more  susceptible  to  local  and 
complete  extermination  by  disturbance  and 
destruction  of  habitat  than  are  species  of 
upland  habitats.  Long-term  studies  of  the 
ecology  of  the  Rung  Sat  should  be  given  a 
high  priority,  including  investigation  of  the 
status  of  such  invertebrates  as  crustaceans. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Birds  were  scarce  in  the  heavily  defoliated 
plots  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  in  the  more  lightly 
treated  areas  both  species  composition  and 
general  population  density  were  comparable 
to  that  found  in  untreated  areas  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity.  There  was  not  time  to  conduct 
a  complete  census,  but  it  Is  doubtful  wheth- 
er such  studies  would  be  worthwhile  since 
the  plots  are  so  small  that  they  are  less  than 
the  average  size  of  most  bird  territories. 
Therefore,  the  effects  of  the  tests  on  bird 
populations  should  in  any  event  be  mini- 
mum. It  is  intportant  to  remember,  however, 
that  results  from  sprasrlng  of  very  small  areas 
cannot  be  assumed  to  apply  to  extensively 
treated  areas. 

TOXICTTT   or   HEKBICmES 

The  problem  of  the  toxiclto  of  herbicides 
to  animals  is  not  yet  resolvipd.  Nearly  all 
studies  are  short  term,  and  rsults  are  con- 
tradictory. Some  reports »  suggest  that  at  the 
prevailing  concentrations  herplcides  are  not 
directly  toxic  to  animals,  and  Tschlrley' 
states:  "There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam  will  cause 
toxicity  problems  for  man  or  animals."  How- 
ever, according  to  Holden "  2,4-dlchloro- 
phenoxyacetlc  acid  (2.4-D)  may  constitute 
a  potential  danger  to  fish  even  in  normal  use. 
The  LD,„  value  for  salmonlds  during  a  24- 
hour  exposure  to  3.4-D  Is  0.5  part  per  million. 
Thus,  a  concentration  of  4  pounds  of  active 
constltutent  per  gallon  (458  grams  per  liter) 
In  a  small  |10  cubic  feet  (0.38  cubic  meter) 
per  second  1  stream  would  expose  fish  to 
about  100  times  the  tl>^.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  the  rate  of  application  of  2.4-D 
in  Vietnam  is  slightly  greater  than  this.  Ac- 
cording to  Holden.  the  toxicity  of  2.4.5-T  is 
about  one-half  that  of  2.4-D. 

Another  possible  source  of  toxicity  to  ani- 
mals from  defoliation  is  an  indirect  effect 
of  the  activity  of  2.4-D  in  plants.  Stabler 
and  Whitehead  "  reported  that  there  are  sev- 
eral cases  of  cattle  becoming  ill  or  dying  after 
eating  certain  species  of  weeds  that  had 
been  treated  with  2.4-D.  These  authors  pre- 
sent data  that  clearly  indicate  that  sub- 
lethal dosages  of  3,4-D  may  markedly  affect 
the  metabolism  of  certain  plant  species  so 
that  toxic  quantities  of  nitrates  accumulate 
in  the  treated  plants.  In  the  animals  the 
nitrates  are  changed  to  nitrites  which  are 
absorbed  Into  the  blood  producing  methemo- 
globln  which  results  in  oxygen  deficiency  to 
the  tissues.  This  condition  may  cause  death 
or  illness  resulting  in  abortion.  Leaves  of 
sugar  beets  that  had  been  treated  with  2,4-D 
were  shown  to  have  amounts  of  nitrate  well 
above  the  minimum  lethal  concentration.  A 
recent  statement  »♦  by  an  American  agri- 
cultural specialist  emphasizes  that  "Dairy 
cows  should  not  be  grazed  on  irrigated  pas- 
ture for  seven  days  after  application  of  2,4-D 
at  the  one-half  pound  and  over  rate  of  ap- 
plication." 

To  our  knowledge  there  are  no  studies  of 
the  effects  of  agent  Orange  on  Vietnamese 
forage  plants  to  determine  whether  these 
plants  become  toxic  to  animals  due  to  nitrate 
accumulation  following  defoliation  with 
Orange.  Determination  of  nitrate  concentra- 
tion in  leaves  should  be  made  In  defoliated 
and  control  areas,  and  the  hemoglobins  of 
animals  which  feed  on  exposed  plants  should 
be  studied. 

A  recent  study  of  the  teratogenicity  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T «  shows  that  the  latter 
compound  is  highly  teratogenic  in  rats  and 
mice  at  dosages  that  are  possible  of  ingestion 
by  humans  In  Vietnam. 

We  uncovered  little  evidence  of  direct  toxic 
effects  on  animals.  The  Tan  Son  Nhut  air 
base  in  Saigon  Is  sprayed  by  hand  with  agent 
Blue  several  times  each  year  and  nonethe- 
less has  a  serious  rat  problem.  A  trapping 
crew  every  night  puts  out  100  snap  traps  and 
30  live  traps,  baited  with  bacon.  From  3  Jan- 
uary 1969  to  19  March  1969.  they  had  trapped 
613  rats  and  8  vlverrida  of  at  least  two  species. 
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We  netted  and  observed  birds  on  a  previous- 
ly sprayed  brushy  area  near  Blen  Hoa  on 
two  different  mornings  and  found  birds  very 
common.  We  saw  much  territorial  defense 
and  singing  as  would  be  expected  at  the  end 
of  the  dry  season  in  the  tropics. 

We  did  receive  one  report  of  many  sick  and 
djrlng  birds  and  mammals  In  forests  follow- 
ing defoliation  and  two  reports  of  death  of 
large  numbers  of  small  pigs  near  Saigon,  but 
were  unable  to  follow  up  either  report.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  received  no  bona 
fide  claims  of  animal  damage  from  defoli- 
ants. Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that 
habitat  destruction,  which  defoliation  reg- 
ularly accomplishes,  is  in  most  cases  the 
equivalent  of  death  for  animals.  The  wide- 
spread view  that  animals  can  move  to  other 
nearby  streas  is  untenable  because  recent 
ecological  evidence  suggests  that  tropical 
forests  hold  the  maximum  number  of  In- 
dividuals of  most  species  that  the  resources 
will  support.  Reduction  of  forest  habitats 
will  decrease  the  populations  of  forest  ani- 
mals by  an  equivalent  amoimt.  Nor  la  it  true 
that  forest  species  can  live  successfully  In  the 
greatly  modified  conditions  which  prevail  In 
even  partially  defoliated  forests.  Species 
characteristic  of  successlonal  stages  will,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  move  into  the  dis- 
turbed areas,  but  even  they  may  have  to 
wait  until  the  basic  food  resources,  such  as 
Insects  and  fruit,  have  built  up  again,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  long  this  will  take. 

A  phenomenon  that  should  be  investigated 
Immediately  is  a  widespread  sickness  which 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
In  commercially  Important  freshwater  fishes. 
Tbe  symptoms  are  many  small,  round,  dark 
spots  in  the  muscles.  The  tLjste  of  the  fish  is 
also  adversely  affected.  Poor  people  continue 
to  eat  the  fish  even  though  they  are  diseased. 
This  disease  has  always  been  characteristic 
of  that  time  of  the  year  in  Vietnam,  but  the 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Fisheries  has 
received  reports  which  suggest  that  the  inci- 
dence is  now  higher  than  before.  Conditions 
in  the  shallow  water  of  the  fields  are  Ideal 
for  concentration  of  herbicides.  The  Viet- 
namese fisheries  people,  who  are  qualified 
and  presently  have  greater  mobility  in  the 
country  than  Americans,  are  in  a  position  to 
Initiate  such  studies  now.  The  Minister  has 
already  circulated  a  letter  among  his  rep- 
resentatives m  the  provinces  asking  for  any 
Information  they  may  have,  and  we  agreed 
to  help  formulate  a  more  detailed  question- 
naire for  future  circulation. 

Some  insight  into  the  possible  harmful 
effects  of  the  herbicides  now  in  use  in  Viet- 
nam may  be  gained  by  consulting  the  labels 
which  give  directions  for  their  uses.  Dow 
Chemical  03.,  makers  of  agents  Orange  and 
White,  warn  that  these  chemicals  shotild  be 
kept  out  of  reach  of  children  and  animals. 
The  label  on  agent  White  states:  "Do  not 
allow  material  to  contaminate  water  used  for 
irrigation,  drinking,  or  other  domestic  pur- 
poses." Dow  Chemical  Co.  also  recommends 
that  no  grazing  be  allowed  on  treated  areas 
for  2  years  after  treatment  and  that  some 
broadleafed  crops  may  show  damage  3  years 
after  application. 

Ansul  Chemical  Co.,  makers  of  agent  Blue, 
state  that  when  an  Individual  is  exposed 
(to  oacodylic  acid)  dally  for  extended  peri- 
ods, the  inspection  of  skin  sensitivity  should 
be  supplemented  by  monthly  urinalysis  for 
arsenic.  Symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  from 
cacodylic  acid  are  headache,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhea, dizziness,  stupor  convulsions,  general 
paralysis,  and  death.  The  dosage  required  to 
cause  these  symptoms  may  be  as  little  as 
one  ounce  (28  grams)  of  cacodylic  acid  per 
human  adult. 

ETFECTS    or    DETOLXANTS    ON     RtTBBKR    CTn.TTTaX 

Most  studies  of  the  effects  of  defoliants  on 
forest  trees  have  been  confined  to  observa- 
tion of  the  percentage  of  defoliation  after 
relatively  short  intervals  following  single  ap- 
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plications  of  herbicides.  Studies  of  the  effects 
of  defoliation  on  rubber  trees  have  been  In- 
itiated by  the  Rubber  Researoh  Institute  of 
Malaya  and  by  the  Rubber  Research  In- 
stitute of  Vietnam  because  o(  the  economic 
Importance  of  rubber  trees  U  Vietnam  and 
because  of  the  widespread  damage  to  plan- 
tations from  military  spray  ng.  Although 
these  studies  contain  the  best  available  data, 
they  have  been  limited  by  t  le  shortage  of 
funds  auid  difficulties  of  field  ■^  'ork  in  a  coun- 
try during  wartime. 

Damage  to  rubber  trees  li  Vietnam  has 
t>een  extensive.  Dtirlng  1967-61 1,  the  Institute 
staff  visited  over  200  different  plantations  In 
the  provinces  of  Blen  Hoa,  Bl  ah  Duong,  Gla 
Dlnh.  Hau  Nghla.  Long  Khath,  Phuoc  Tuy. 
Tay  Nlnh.  and  Blnh  Long.  (Tl  Os  covers  most 
of  the  area  between  the  rice -growing  areas 
of  the  Saigon  and  Mekong  R  ver  deltas  and 
the  mountainous  central  par ;  of  the  coun- 
try.) On  this  extensive  area,  of  approxi- 
mately 130  by  40  kilometers,  ill  plantations 
reported  damage  by  defoliants.  More  than 
40.000  hectares  planted  wltli  rubber  trees 
were  defoliated  at  least  to  Ue  extent  of  10 
percent.  It  Is  difficult  to  estl  nate  the  total 
amount  of  damage  resulting  from  defolia- 
tion. Plantation  owners  mlgh;  possibly  sub- 
mit exaggerated  claims,  but  tt  ere  is  no  doubt 
that  the  damage  has  been  co  aslderable.  For 
example.  Plantation  de  Da  atleng  of  the 
Mlchelln  Company  has  been  iflected  by  de- 
foliants three  times  since  19<5.  In  all  cases, 
the  defoliant  has  not  been  t  ppUed  directly 
to  the  rubber  trees,  but  has  1  teen  carried  by 
the  wind  from  applications  In  the  general 
area.  No  trees  were  killed,  b'lt.  by  measur- 
ing the  drop  In  latex  production  due  to 
stoppage  of  tapping,  decr«;ised  yield  of 
lightly  damaged  trees,  and  costs  of  cutting 
and  trimming  back  partially  1  :illed  trees,  the 
company  estimates  that  the  di  jnage  amount- 
ed to  $27,835  In  1965.  $37,47)  in  1966.  and 
$27,844  In  1967. 

The  yield  of  rubber  per  hee  tare  Is  decreas- 
ing. In  1960.  rubber  plantatli  ns  in  Vietnam 
yielded  1066  kilograms  of  <  ry  rubber  per 
hectare  (on  plantations  of  more  than  25 
hectares).  In  1967,  the  yield  lad  dropped  to 
793  kilograms  per  hectare,  n  contrast,  in 
Malaysia  the  yield  In  1960  wa  >  738  kilograms 
of  dry  rubber  per  hectare,  b'  it  had  risen  to 
1007  kilograms  per  hectare  in  1966.  The  de- 
crease In  yield  in  Vietnam  is  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  sui  h  as  the  cessa- 
tion of  tapping  forced  by  mill  tary  action,  less 
experienced  labor  and  less  tl  orough  control 
In  the  field,  herbicide  damage  lack  of  general 
upkeep  of  plantations,  and  the  cutting  of 
rubber  trees  along  roads  where  about  3000 
hectares  have  already  been  c  it.  The  relative 
importance  of  each  factor  s«  ems  Impossible 
to  assess.  It  is  a  fact  that  t  tiey  are  all  the 
consequence  of  the  war. 

The  total  yield  of  rubber  n  Vietnam  has 
also  declined.  In  1960.  77,5i(0  tons  of  dry 
rubber  were  produced.  Hubber  exports 
aimounted  to  $48,000,000.  whch  was  56  per- 
cent of  South  Vietnam's  total  exports  for  that 
year.  In  1967.  the  yield  had  dropped  to  42.510 
tons  of  dry  rubber,  which.  :onslderlng  the 
devaluation  of  the  plaster,  antounted  only  to 
$12,800,000.  Inasmuch  as  otter  exports  suf- 
fered even  more  heavily,  ttiis  diminished 
amount  (26  percent  of  the  1960  exports) 
made  up  72  percent  of  South  Vietnam's  ex- 
ports, which  had  decreased  to  $17,800,000.  or 
20.8  percent  of  the  1960  exports." 

If  a  rubber  tree  is  completely  defoliated  by 
herbicides,  the  Institute  re<ommend8  that 
planters  stop  tapping  until  iti  new  leaves  are 
fully  grown.  Because  it  takes  a  month  for  a 
new  leaf  to  grow  to  full  siz«  from  the  time 
of  breaking  of  bud  dormancy  and  because 
dormancy  is  not  usually  broken  immediately 
after  defoliation,  the  mlnliium  period  of 
stopping  Is  about  3  months.  The  maximum 
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period  of  stoppage  Is,  of  course,  permanent 
if  the  tree  is  killed.  If  tapping  Is  not  stopped 
while  the  tree  Is  defoliated,  there  is  com- 
petition between  growth  of  new  leaves  and 
yield  within  the  tree,  and  the  future  health 
of  the  tree  is  Jeopardized.  In  a  number  of 
cases  where  trees  were  not  killed,  tapping  has 
been  stopped  for  as  long  as  1  year.  If  only 
some  of  the  leaves  are  lost,  tapping  can  be 
continued,  but  there  is  a  drop  in  latex  pro- 
duction .^fter  a  lag  of  about  1  month.  The 
loss,  over  a  period  of  a  year,  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  sometimes  as  much  as  30  percent 
of  the  normal  yield  of  latex.  At  current  prices 
that  amount  of  loss  reduces  profit  from  about 
$90  per  hectare  per  year  to  nothing.  As  a 
consequence,  most  of  the  small  plantations 
have  been  unable  to  stay  in  business.  Only 
the  large  planters,  with  solid  financial  back- 
ing, can  afford  to  remain  In  operation  despite 
the  war. 

According  to  studies  by  Dow  Chemical 
Company  (as  reported  to  us  by  the  Rubber 
Research  Institute),  the  defoliant  is  ab- 
sorbed through  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and 
is  carried  down  through  the  phloem  within 
24-hours,  and  symptoms  of  defoliation  appear 
within  a  few  weeks  after  spraying.  The  dis- 
tance the  defoliant  travels  down  the  tree  Is 
a  function  of  the  dosage  received,  and  the 
Institute  people  have  assessed  this  by  the 
simple  device  of  cutting  into  the  trunk  of 
the  trees  at  different  heights  to  Investigate 
the  flow  of  latex.  Necroses  are  also  clearly 
visible  m  the  sectioned  trunks,  many  of 
which  we  examined  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Institute.  As  might  be  expected,  the  smaller 
the  rubber  tree,  the  more  readily  it  Is  killed 
by  defoliants.  Research  in  Malaysia  has  shown 
that  a  wide  range  of  concentrations  of  the 
n-butyl  ester  of  2,4,5-T  killed  rubber  seed- 
lings In  6  weeks  (3).  Accidental  defoliations 
in  Vietnam  indicate  that  trees  less  than  7 
years  old  can  be  killed  by  the  dosages  used 
In  military  operations,  but  that  older  trees 
normally  recover.  Nevertheless,  all  trees  on 
100  hectares  on  Plantation  Ben  Cul  were 
killed  by  herbicides  In  1965,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  trees  were  33  years  old.  Prom  such 
occurrences,  the  Rubl)er  Research  Institute 
concluded  that  repeated  defoliations  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  rubber  culture  in  Viet- 
nam." , 

In  spite  of  such  evidence.  Chemical  Opera- 
tions Division.  United  States  Army,  claims 
that  rubber  trees  cannot  be  killed  by  de- 
foliants. According  to  our  observations,  al- 
though we  do  not  claim  expertise  in  this 
field,  damage  to  rubber  production  is  severe. 
The  Rubl^er  Research  Institute,  which  does 
not  itself  maintain  any  plantations  and  can- 
not be  accused  of  bias  on  that  account,  seems 
to  be  In  an  excellent  position  to  conduct 
further  research  Into  the  physiological  effects 
of  defoliants  on  trees.  F^inds  are  urgently 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

ETFECTS     OP    ACCmENTAL    OErOUATTON 

The  extent  of  damage  resulting  from 
wind-blown  and  gaseous  herbicides  has  been 
much  debated.  Agent  Orange  is  classified  as 
a  volatile  herbicide  by  plant  physiologists, 
but  physical  chemists  regard  it  as  nonvola- 
tile. Under  proper  weather  conditions  nearly 
aU  of  the  spray  is  deposited  on  the  vegeta- 
tion or  ground  w^itbln  a  minute  after  release 
from  the  aircraft.  Those  vapors  formed  during 
fall  of  droplets  subsequently  diffuse  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  gaseous  diffusion.  There- 
fore, it  has  been  concluded  that  "The  rate 
of  downwind  movement  of  vapors,  and  there- 
fore the  duration  of  exposure  of  plants  to 
the  vapors.  Is  dependent  upon  wind  speed 
in  the  first  few  minutes  subsequent  to  spray 
release.  While  tio  quantitative  data  are  avail- 
able, it  Is  our  considered  Judgment,  based 
on  the  above  reasoning,  that  vapors  arising 
during  the  actual  spray  operation,  as  tisu- 
ally  carried  out.  can  be  dismissed  as  a  source 
of  herbicides  for  crop  daniage  outside  target 
areas" "   (emphasis  added  by  us) .  This  as- 
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sumes  the  existence  of  inversion  conditions 
and  that  transport  of  the  liquid  spray  drop- 
lets by  the  wind  Is  negligible.  Our  direct  ob- 
servations and  intervlevi-s  suggest  that  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  has  been  greatly 
underestimated. 

We  were  able  to  observe  defoliation  damage 
to  several  species  of  trees  far  removed  from 
target  areas.  On  25  March,  in  the  village  of 
Ho-Nal,  we  observed  many  fruit  trees  that 
had  recently  been  damaged  by  defoliants. 
The  characteristic  sign  was  the  presence  of 
curled,  dead  leaves  on  the  trees.  Damage 
seemed  excessive  on  the  south  side  of  the 
trees,  which  suggests  that  the  spray  was 
carried  into  the  village  by  a  southerly  or 
southeasterly  wind.  Villagers  Informed  us 
that  spray  had  hit  them  about  1  week  previ- 
ously. Chemical  Op>eratlons  Division,  United 
States  Army,  reported  to  us  that  a  defoliation 
aircraft  had  had  to  Jettison  its  chemicals  at 
the  time  of  takeoff  from  nearby  Blen  Hoa  Air 
Base,  approximately  at  the  time  when  the 
Ho-Nal  residents  had  observed  the  spray.  The 
most  severe  damage  was  to  Jack  fruit  (itrto- 
carpua  heterophyllus,  Moraceae)  which  Is 
also  a  producer  of  a  milky  sap.  The  residents 
of  Ho-Nal  claimed  to  have  been  affected  by 
defoliation  missions  seven  times  within  the 
past.  year. 

On  23  March,  in  a  residential  area  between 
Saigon  and  the  U.S.  Air  Base  at  Blen  Hoa,  we 
examined  and  photographed  many  diseased 
mango  trees.  The  owner,  a  biologist  trained 
in  the  United  States,  claimed  that  the  trees 
suffered  defoliation  3  years  ago,  after  which 
they  became  infected  and  had  not  since  flow- 
ered or  produced  fruit.  In  other  areas  we  sub- 
sequently observed  the  same  symptoms  In 
mango  and  other  trees.  According  to  the 
Rubber  Research  Institute,  latex-producing 
trees  seem  to  be  more  susceptible  to  herbi- 
cide damage  than  other  species. 

Every  Vietnamese  biologist  we  talked  to 
explained  that  actual  herbicide  damage  has 
been  frequent  and  regular  over  much  of  the 
delta  region.  In  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
we  were  shown  photographs  of  damaged  Jack 
fruit,  manioc,  and  rubber  and  were  told  that 
many  guava  trees  had  been  killed.  The  Min- 
istry has  attempted  in  a  preliminary  way  to 
assess  the  total  damage  reported  and  found 
it  to  be  so  extensive  that  adequate  financial 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  damaged  trees 
would  probably  be  impossible.  The  experi- 
mental station  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Saigon  at  Tu  Due  has 
been  affected  by  windblown  defoliants  several 
times,  usually  with  almost  convplete  kill  of 
vegetables. 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  amotmt  of 
claims  actually  submitted  to  or  paid  by  the 
Vietnamese  government.  Funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  defoliation  claims  are  provided  by 
the  United  States,  but  the  claims  are  handled 
by  the  Political  Warfare  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  under 
the  Military  Civil  Assistance  Program.  Dam- 
age claims  are  considered  and  paid  by  prov- 
ince officials  under  guidelines  established  by 
the  central  government.  Everyone  we  talked 
with  agreed  that  payments  are  minimum. 
We  were  told  by  Vietnamese  that  i>eople  who 
file  claims  with  the  government  are  often 
threatened  with  imprisonment  If  they  con- 
tinue to  press  their  claims.  Many  others  do 
not  attempt  to  file  claims  because  they  feel 
It  wUl  be  of  no  use.  United  States  officials 
argue  that  most  claims  are  fraudulent. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  significant  quan- 
tities of  defoliants  are  regularly  carried  by 
the  wind  over  broad  areas  of  cropland  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Even  given  the  dlffl- 
cxilties  of  making  first-band  observations  In 
a  war  zone,  It  would  be  possible  for  Inde- 
pendent observers  to  verify  or  disprove  many 
of  the  conflicting  claims.  Such  a  study  Is 
urgently  needed.  Rising  damage  claims  In 
1967  caused  a  serious  review  of  the  defolia- 
tion program  at  that  time."  Serious  contro- 
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versles  over  damage  caused  by  wind-blown 
spray  had  arisen,  and  the  psychological  im- 
pact on  the  Vietnamese  was  great.  It  Is  note- 
worthy (and  substantiates  the  claims  of  wide- 
spread crop  damage)  that  the  United  States 
now  has  changed  its  policy  and  uses  primar- 
ily agent  White  In  the  delta  region  because 
its  volatlUty  Is  lower  than  that  of  the  other 
available  agents.  Nevertheless,  we  encoun- 
tered many  reports  of  very  recent  damage 
In  that  area. 

CBOP   DESTKUCnON 

Direct  and  deliberate  application  of  agent 
Blue  to  cropland  has  been  restricted  to  the 
highland  regions  of  the  country  which  are 
held  by  the  National  Liberation  Front.  Con- 
sequently, scientists  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  those  of  the  United  States  are  un- 
able to  make  first-hand  studies  at  present. 
American  officials  consider  the  program  very 
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successful  because  many  captured  soldiers 
from  these  areas  are  seriously  undernour- 
ished; some  to  the  extent  of  being  stretcher 
cases  at  the  time  of  capture.  These  reports 
might  suggest  that  the  "resource  denial" 
program  has  been  successful,  but  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  food  short- 
ages affect  women,  children,  and  elderly  peo- 
ple much  more  than  they  affect  soldiers.* 

EFPECT  or  B-S2   BOMBING 

Although  it  has  not  attracted  the  concern 
of  American  scientists,  the  damage  caused 
by  raids  with  B-52  bombers  Is  of  consider- 
able ecological  significance.  The  500-  and 
750-pound  bombs  dropped  by  these  aircraft 
leave  craters  as  much  as  30  feet  deep  and 
45  feet  across.  Most  of  these  are  filled  with 
water  even  late  In  the  dry  season.  The  anny 
does  not  disclose  the  total  number  of  bombs 
dropped,  and  the  total  area  affected  cannot 
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be  calculated  accurately.  However,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  effect  can  be  estimated  from 
the  following  facts.  A  standard  load  for  a 
B-52  Is  108  500-pound  bombs  or  nearly  30 
tons  of  explosives.  Normally,  a  "mission" 
consists  of  3  to  12  aircraft.  In  1967,  982 
missions  were  flown  over  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  In  1968.  3022  missions  were  flown 
(Table  3) .  If  one  assumes  an  average  of  eight 
planes  per  mission,  then  one  can  estimate 
that  about  848.000  craters  were  formed  in 
1967  and  2,600,000  craters  in  1968.  As  one 
Vietnamese  put  it,  we  are  making  the  coun- 
try look  like  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Unless 
heavy  earth-moving  equipment  can  be 
brought  to  the  sites  to  flJl  the  craters  they 
will  remain  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Viet- 
namese landscape.  Areas  such  as  War  Zones 
C  and  D,  which  have  been  heavily  hit  by 
B-52  attacks,  are  riddled  by  craters. 


TABLE  3.— MISSIONS  FLOWN  BY  B-52  BOMBERS  OVER  VIETNAM 


DMZ 


Month 


I  Corps     II  Corps    III  Corps     IV  Corps 


North 
S     Vietnam 


1967 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July..-. 

August. 

September.. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1< 

14 

23 

•     30 

4S 

23 

55 

13 

55 

27 

28 

31 

28 

9 

lb 

47 

19 

27 
30 
32. 
22 
23 
25 
22 
24 
6 

20 
16 
22 


3 

24 
57 
30 
U 

27 


3 
1 

15 

27 

9 

8 


Month 


1968 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


59 

204 

222 

173 

71 

24 

28 

71 

51 

as 

45 

53 


Since  most  of  the  attacks  have  occurred 
m  militarily  contested  areas  It  has  not  been 
possible  for  scientists  to  Investigate  heavily 
cratered  areas  to  determine  the  effects  on 
local  ecology.  Obviously,  they  are  potential 
breeding  grounds  for  mosquitoes:  they  may 
possibly  be  fish-breeding  ponds:  they  may 
also  render  many  agricultural  areas  difficult 
to  utilize. 

MXSCELLAKEOtJS   ETrSCTS 

The  prolonged  military  actlvty  In  Vietnam 
is  causing  other  ecological  upheavals.  Not 
the  least  are  the  major  sociological  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  country,  such  as 
the  amazingly  rapid  rate  of  urbanization  of 
the  population.  This  results  as  people  flee 
from  war-torn  countryside  or  are  forcibly 
transported  to  the  city.  Within  the  last  dec- 
ade Saigon  has  changed  from  a  quiet  city  of 
250,000  to  an  overcrowded  city  of  3.000,000 
inhabitants.  The  tremendous  Infusion  of 
American  capital  has  also  resulted  In  rapid 
Increase  In  the  nvmiber  of  motorized  vehicles 
m  the  streets.  Japanese  motor  bikes  and 
small  cars  of  Japanese  or  Italian  manufac- 
ture seem  to  be  prevalent.  Traffic  accidents 
are  common.  Saigon's  air  pollution  prob- 
lem due  to  fvimes  from  the  mixture  of  gaso- 
line and  oil  which  serves  as  fuel  Is  so  severe 
that  many  trees  along  the  major  arterlals 
In  the  city  are  dead  or  dying.  (It  Is  possible 
that  the  wlnddrlft  of  defoliants  has  con- 
tributed to  weakening  the  trees,  but  It  is 
likely  that  the  major  cause  Is  fumes  from 
motor  vehicles.)  There  are  no  Immediate 
prospects  for  any  Improvement  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  continues  to  grow  and  crea- 
tion of  m  adequate  municipal  transporta- 
tion system  seems  improbable. 

A  major  cause  of  forest  destruction  in 
Vietnam  today  la  fire.  Some  fires  are  started 
deliberately  by  the  Vietnamese  army  and 
some  are  caused  by  artillery  shells.  Over  40 
percent  of  the  pine  plantations  In  the  coun- 
try have  been  burned  recently:  the  extent  of 
destruction  of  the  mixed  forests  Is  unknown. 
We  were  unable  to  estimate  the  total  area 
Involved. 

Because  of  the  war,  all  hunting  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam   has   been  officially  dls- 
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continued.  Nevertheless,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  armed  men  In  the  forest,  many 
of  whom  are  poorly  nourished.  Presumably, 
they  regularly  shoot  all  suitable  food  ani- 
mals. Tigers,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have 
benefitted  from  the  war.  In  the  past  24  years, 
they  have  learned  to  associate  the  soimds  of 
gunfire  with  the  presence  of  dead  and 
wounded  human  beings  In  the  vicinity.  As  a 
result,  tigers  rapidly  move  toward  gunfire 
and  apparently  consume  large  numbers  of 
battle  casualties.  Although  there  are  no  ac- 
curate statlsUcs  on  the  tiger  populations 
past  or  present.  It  Is  likely  that  the  tiger 
population  has  Increased  much  as  the  wolf 
population  m  Poland  increased  during  World 
War  II. 

SUMMARY    AND   CONCLUSIONS 

In  Vietnam  the  chemical  weapons  of  a 
technologically  advanced  society  are  being 
used  massively  for  the  first  time  In  a  guerrilla 
war.  In  this  conflict  there  are  no  battle  lines, 
no  secure  territory,  and  no  fixed,  permanent 
military  installations  which  can  serve  as 
targets  for  attack.  Rather,  the  military  efforts 
are  aimed  at  Increasing  the  toll  of  fatallUes, 
denying  food  to  the  enemy,  and  depriving 
him  of  the  cover  and  concealment  afforded 
by  natural  growth.  This  type  of  warfare  Is. 
therefore,  extremely  destructive,  both  of 
human  lives  and  environment.  Our  own  ob- 
servations showed  the  profound  effects  of 
denuding  the  countr>'  of  growth.  The  military 
is  emphatic  about  the  effectiveness  of  defolia- 
tion in  reducing  American  casualties  signifi- 
cantly. The  demand  for  the  services  of  12th 
Air  Commando  Squadron  greatly  exceeds 
their  ability  to  supply  them.  Although  the 
total  number  of  requests  for  defoliation  mis- 
sions was  not  disclosed,  we  were  told  that 
even  if  no  further  requests  were  made,  the 
defoliation  crews  would  be  kept  busy  for 
years  by  the  present  backlog.  The  current 
extent  of  the  defoliation  program  is  not 
determined  by  military  demand  nor  by  any 
considerations  of  saving  the  ecology  and 
viability  of  the  land  and  natural  resource-s 
of  Vietnam,  but  solely  by  competition  for 
equipment  and  personnel. 

With   general   agreement  among  military 
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experts  that  defoliation  U  a  potent  weapon 
In  guerrilla  warfare,  it  Is  to  be  expected 
that  In  any  future  wars  of  this  nature  more 
extensive  use  will  be  made  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  their  war  against  the  Vietnamese,  the 
French  discovered  the  usefulness  of  helicop- 
ters as  field  combat  aircraft,  but  they  had 
only  about  a  dozen  at  their  disposal.  There 
are  now  several  thousand  helicopters  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  major  component  of  our  offensive 
air  power.  Making  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
defoliation  and  Its  ecological  consequences, 
we  must,  therefore,  consider  not  only  the 
present  extent  of  use  but  also  anticipate 
greatly  expanded  defoliation  actions  In  the 
future. 

We  consider  that  the  ecological  conse- 
quences of  defoliation  are  severe.  Enough  Is 
now  known  to  reveal  that  a  significant  frac- 
tion of  mature  trees  In  most  forests  are  killed 
by  single  applications  of  herbicides  and  that 
almost  complete  kill.  Including  destruction 
of  seedlings  and  saplings,  is  to  be  expected 
if  repeated  sprayings  are  made.  Because  of 
military  demands  for  respraylng,  we  must 
exi)ect  virtual  elimination  of  woody  vegeta- 
tion of  defoliated  sites  as  a  common  result 
of  the  military  use  of  herbicides. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  most  stringent  regu- 
lations for  the  application  of  defoliants  can- 
not prevent  the  widespread  dispersal  of  her- 
bicides to  areas  far  beyond  those  that  were 
intended  to  be  defoliated.  We  found  abun- 
dant evidence  of  repeated  moderate  to  se- 
vere defoliation  of  trees  and  herbs  In  areas 
many  miles  removed  from  sites  of  direct  ap- 
plication. Every  responsible  Vietnamese  per- 
son we  met  confirmed  this.  Moreover,  a  pilot 
in  a  war  zone  will  Jettison  his  load  of  de- 
foliant, rather  than  Jeopardize  the  safety  of 
his  crew  and  plane,  and  a  spray  plane  will 
not  return  to  its  base  with  a  full  tank  be- 
cause Its  crew  found  the  temperature  or  the 
wind  velocity  higher  in  the  target  area  than 
anticipated.  Military  use  of  defoliants  will 
Inevitably  result  in  herbicide  damage  to 
areas  that  are  far  more  extensive  than  those 
specified  as  targets. 

It  is  evident  that  the  defo'latloQ  program 
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bM  bad  tremendous  psychol  3glc«l  Impact 
upon  the  Vle>tnamese  people  emd  has  pro- 
foundly affected  their  attitude  toward 
Americans.  A  farmer  whose  entire  crop  has 
been  destroyed  by  herbicide*,  whose  fruit 
trees  do  not  bear  fruit  for  3  years,  will  in- 
evitably be  resentful.  We  wer^  told  repeat- 
edly, though  politely,  that  a  i  Ignlflcant  de- 
terioration of  attitudes  toward  Americans 
has  resulted  from  the  massl  re  use  of  de- 
foliants. The  claim  that  defoliation  Is  more 
humane  than  other  weapons  <f  war  because 
It  does  not  directly  cause  hunian  casualties, 
may  appeal  to  those  whose  lani  1  has  not  been 
defoliated,  but  hardly  to  thoie  whose  food 
supply  or  property  has  been  destroyed.  A 
realistic  aasesement  of  the  effects  of  defolia- 
tion must  take  Into  account  tae  psychologi- 
cal effects  upon  the  people. 

The  politically  sensitive  nature  of  effects 
of  defoliation  Is  fully  recognl2(d  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Although  they  claim  that 
defoliants  produce  no  long-tirrm  effects  on 
the  environment,  they  have  instituted  the 
most  stringent  regulations  t<i  govern  their 
use.  The  Army  claims  that  It  li  more  difficult 
to  get  permission  for  the  defo  latlon  of  trees 
In  Vietnam  than  for  killing  persons,  and  per- 
mission to  spray  rubber  trees  pas  never  been 
granted,  according  to  mlUtart  sources,  even 
when  enemy  forces  were  "Known"  to  use 
plantations  for  concealment  It  seems  that 
preferential  treatment  of  ;he  poUUc&lly 
powerful  rubber  Interests  in  Vietnam  has 
added  to  the  hostility  of  the  poorer  Viet- 
namese. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  the  use  of  de- 
foliants in  Vietnam  has  also  contributed  to 
the  feelings  we  have  reported  above.  The 
government  of  the  Republic  cf  Vietnam  and 
American  oflBclals  have  not  disclosed  infor- 
mation to  the  Vietnamese  at  out  the  agents 
used,  areas  sprayed,  and  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  action  of  defoliants  land  herbicides. 
The  most  concerned  Vietnamese  scientists 
did  not  know  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  herbicides  even  though  they  have  tried 
to  ascertain  It  from  their  government. 

KCCOM ICENDATIOI  IS 

American  scientists  will  waiit  to  know  what 
investigations  might  be  imtnedUtely  poe- 
alble  to  sift  facts  from  amonf  so  many  con- 
flicting claims  regarding  the  ecological  effects 
of  defoliants  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  Increas- 
ing mistrust  between  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Amarlsans.  Support  for  re#earcaj  projects 
should  be  inltuted  by  the  American  scientific 
community  without  delay.  la  Vietnam  there 
are  scientists,  well- trained  at  American  and 
Buropein  unlveralUes,  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  t|ie  war  on  their 
country.  They  are  eager  to  conduct  research 
that  Is  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
ttaelr  ravaged  land.  The  florfi  and  fauna  of 
the  country  are  well  known.  T^e  Rubber  Re- 
search Institute  of  Vletnai|i  continues  to 
function,  although  it  has  one*  been  displaced 
by  military  acUon.  It  Is  capA)>le  of  expanded 
research  into  the  physiologic*!  effects  of  de- 
foliants on  rubber  trees  and  other  species  lu 
staff  Is  Interested  In  InvesUAtlng  the  possl- 
blllUes  of  diversifying  so  th|t  It  can  advise 
rubber  planters  on  avoiding  complete  de- 
pendence upon  rubber.  A  mcdest  Investment 
of  funds  for  Vietnamese  scvntlsts  U  likely 
to  produce  Important  research  results.  It 
would  also  Improve  Vietnamese  relations  with 
American  aolentlsts. 

Although  long-term  studio,  such  as  fol- 
lowing vegetatlonal  succession  on  heavily  de- 
foliated areas,  would  be  Impossible  for  Vlet- 
nameae  (SalcoD)  or  American  investigators, 
there  are  no  Insuperable  barriers  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  fish  diseases,;  of  methods  of 
minimizing  herbicide  damijge  to  commer- 
cially Important  trees  whlct$  have  been  de- 
liberately or  Inadvertently 
further  studies  of  toxicity  . 
should  also  be  possible  to  gai  her  soil  samples 
from  areas  that  have  bee  a  subjected  to 
different  treatmenu  to  learn 
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fate  of  arsenical  compounds,  their  effects  on 
soil  microorganisms,  and  passible  accumula- 
tion In  the  soil  of  the  more  persistent  herbi- 
cides such  as  plcloram.  We  urge  that  such 
studies  be  InlUated  now  rather  than  be  de- 
layed until  hostilities  cease,  although  obvi- 
ously the  difflcultles  are  great.  We  recommend 
most  strongly  that  the  American  Association 
fca-  the  Advancement  of  Science,  In  accord- 
ance with  lU  resolutions  of  19«fi  and  1968," 
take  the  Initiative  In  setting  up  an  Interna- 
tional research  program  on  the  long-range 
effects  of  the  military  use  of  herbicides  in 
Vietnam.  We  believe  that  such  action  is 
necessary  if  United  States  scientists  wish  to 
maintain  (or  regain)  the  respect  of  scien- 
tists In  Southeast  Asia. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May 
11.  1970] 
A  Refreshing  Conteasx 
Texas  A  &  M  student  body  president  Ger- 
ald Gelsweldt  delighted  a  Parenu  Day  audi- 
ence by  promising  there  would  be  no  strikes 
or  protests  at  the  school,  predominantly  a 
military   one.   "Texas  A  &   M   and   lu   stu- 
dent   body    Is    and    will    continue    to    be    a 
staunch    bastion    of    sanity,    maturity    and 
pride,"  b«  said. 
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more  about  the 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORo,  I  include  the  following : 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  experiences  of 
my  career  here  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  my  friendship  with 
Curtis  W.  Tarr  who  has  recently  been 
installed  as  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

I  first  knew  Curtis  some  12  years  ago 
during  my  first  campaign  for  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  which 
time  he  was  the  Republican  nominee.  I 
was  impressed  with  him  at  that  time  as 
a  fine,  dedicated  American.  As  is  indi- 
cated in  a  recent  biography  published  in 
the  Chico  Enterprise-Record,  he  was  in- 
deed young,  energetic,  scholarly  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  government — 
and  his  star  was  definitely  on  the  rise. 

His  star  has  continued  to  rise  through 
a  succession  of  academic  and  public  serv- 
ice posts  to  the  position  which  he  now 
holds  as  Director  of  Selective  Service.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  Curtis  Tan- 
will  be  an  outstanding  Director — one  who 
is  fair,  understanding,  conscientious,  and 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

So  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  may  share  this  background  smd 
what  makes  Curtis  Tarr  tick.  I  want  to 
Insert  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  the  Enterprise-Record  report 
by  Bill  Earle,  "Curtis  W.  Tarr  .  . .  'Watch 
Him'": 

CuKTis  W.  Taxx— "Watch  Him"— Dad's  Pax- 
diction:  Dkaft  Chixf  Will  Bx  Con- 
scientious 

(By  BlU  Earle) 
When   Curtis  W.   Tarr   was   a    12 -year-old 
schoolboy  In  Alameda,  he  was  fired  as  the 
school's  traffic  squad  captain. 

The  teacher  who  did  the  firing  thought 
he'd  set  a  bad  example  to  his  fellow  pupils 
by  risking  Injury  to  retrieve  a  baU  from  a 
tree  after  climbing  another  boy's  bsck  to 
gain  a  foothold  In  the  high  branches. 

Ester  Tarr,  Curtis'  mother  felt  the  punish- 
ment was  unfair.  She  complained  to  the 
teacher,  a  woman. 

The  teacher  acknowledged  to  Mrs.  Tan- 
that  "Curtis  might  amount  to  something 
someday,"  but  she  quickly  added.  "You  have 
to  watch  him." 

To  say  that  Curtis  Tarr  finally  amounted  to 
something  la  an  understatement.  The  former 
Chicagoan  went  on  to  became  a  top  student, 
energetic  businessman,  federal  government 
troubleahooter,  politician,  college  teacher  and 
admm!strator.  university  president,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  and — early  this 
month — Selective  Service  director. 

The  teacher's  comment  that  "you  have  to 
watch  him  "  may  have  been  prophetic.  Por 
Tarr.  sworn  In  April  8  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice   Potter  Stewart  as  successor  to  the 
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aging  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  surely  will  be 
watched  In  his  sensitive  new  post,  mainly 
by  men  of  draft  age  or  approaching  It. 

Tarr's  father,  Florence,  and  mother,  who 
reside  at  2475  PllUbury  Road,  discussed  their 
son's  life  and  distinguished  career  during  a 
recent  interview. 

Although  Justifiably  proud  of  his  selection 
by  President  Richard  Nlxon  as  draft  director, 
they  couldn't  conceal  their  disappointment 
that  he  accepted  the  high  position. 

They  knew  he'd  been  completely  happy  as 
assistant  Air  Force  secretary  In  charge  of 
manpower  and  reserve  affairs  and  were  some- 
what distressed  to  have  him  relinquish  a  Job 
that  gave  him  such  pleasure. 

The  elder  Tarr  said  he  asked  his  son  about 
the  Selective  Service  assignment  during  a  re- 
cent telephone  conversation. 

"Listen,  Pop,"  he  quoted  C?urtls,  "when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asks  you  to 
do  something,  you  don't  stand  around  argu- 
ing with  him  about  It." 

"Curtis  will  be  conscientious  In  every  de- 
cision he  makes,"  Tarr  predicted.  "You  can 
be  sure  of  that.  He  won't  make  a  decision 
until  he's  got  all  the  facts  In  front  of  him." 

The  45-year-old  draft  director  quickly  ful- 
filed  his  father's  prophecy,  telling  Washing- 
ton newsmen  after  his  swearing  In  that  he 
plans  to  visit  state  Selective  Service  officials 
and  local  draft  boards,  collect  Ideas  and  "get 
a  feeling"  of  their  problems  before  Congress 
starts  hearings  on  draft  reform.  He  said  he 
Intends  to  be  "fair  and  firm"  In  the  Job. 

Curtis  Tarr  was  bom  Sept.  18.  1924, 
In  Stockton,  where  his  dad  was  an  auditor 
for  the  Holt  Co.,  predecessor  of  the  Caterpil- 
lar Tractor  Co. 

"He  was  a  very  good  baby,"  his  mother 
called,  "but  not  a  well  child  by  any  means. 
He  was  quite  frail." 

The  family  moved  to  Alameda  when  Curtis 
was  2,  remaining  there  for  a  decade  while  the 
head  of  the  household  worked  for  a  San 
Francisco  accounting  firm. 

Curtis  liked  to  play  baseball  and  Mrs.  Tarr 
has  vivid  memories  of  hauling  him  and 
other  "sweaty  little  boys"  around  town  to 
games  In  her  car. 

Once,  during  the  depth  of  the  great  de- 
pression, Curtis  asked  his  father  for  a  new 
baseball  mitt  and  was  turned  down  because 
"money  isn't  very  plentiful  Just  now  and 
we  cant  spend  any  more  than  we  have  to." 

Not  to  be  put  off,  the  boy  made  the  first 
major  sales  pitch  of  his  life,  pointing  out 
that  the  Janitor  In  the  local  barbershop— 
a  poor  man — had  Just  bought  his  son  a  new 
mitt. 

"That  did  It,"  Mrs.  Tarr  said.  "You  know 
who  got  a  new  mitt — quick  I" 

Young  Tarr  was  a  Boy  Scout  during  the 
Alameda  days  and  developed  a  fondness  for 
animals  that  he  holds  to  this  day. 

In  1937  the  Tarrs  moved  to  Reno,  stay- 
ing 2*4  years  before  coming  to  Chlco.  It  was 
In  Reno  that  the  elder  Tarr  established  the 
Sierra  Tractor  and  Equipment  Co. 

"It  was  a  little  tough  for  Curtis  to  make 
the  move  from  Alameda,"  Mrs.  Tarr  said, 
"but  I  think  It  was  even  harder  on  our  girls." 

The  Tarrs  have  two  daughters,  Muriel, 
now  Mrs.  John  W.  Kurtz,  and  Marian,  now 
Mrs.  George  Schrelter.  Both  now  reside  In 
Sacramento.  Muriel  Is  older  than  Curtis  and 
Marian  Is  the  youngest  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

"We  were  a  very  close  family,"  Mrs.  Tarr 
recalled.  "We  did  everything  together.  And 
being  the  only  boy,  Curtis  was  very  close 
to  bis  father.  He  worked  after  school  and 
weekends  at  his  dad's  story  In  Reno,  getting 
50  cents  for  evening  work  and  $1  for  fuUtlmc 
work  on  Saturdays." 

"He'd  run  errands,  sweep  out  the  display 
room  and  dust  up  the  equipment  on  the 
display  floor,"  Tarr  said.  "He  even  learned 
to  drive  the  heavy  equipment." 

"Curtis  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  me- 
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chanlcs  and  the  salesmen.  Some  of  them 
used  to  take  him  fishing." 

The  opportunity  to  take  over  a  larger  Cater- 
pillar dealership  lured  Tarr  to  Chlco.  He 
opened  his  Sierra  Tractor  and  Equipment 
Co.  office  here  In  August  1989.  The  follow- 
ing month.  Just  turning  15,  Curtis  entered 
Chlco  High  School. 

Aside  from  several  periods  of  111  health, 
the  Chlco  years  were  happy  ones  for  the 
future  government  official. 

He  was  a  consistent  honor  roll  student  and. 
In  his  senior  year,  edited  the  high  school 
yearbook  and  shared  valedictorian  honors 
with  a  girl  classmate  at  the  Class  of  1942'6 
commencement  exercises. 

During  his  high  school  years  the  family 
lived  at  346  W.  Legion  Ave.  In  the  Mansion 
Park  district. 

"There  were  several  vacant  lots  around  o\ir 
house,"  Mrs.  Tarr  remembers.  "Gopher  snakes 
would  crawl  Into  our  yard  from  the  sur- 
rounding properties  and  I'd  ask  Curtis  to 
go  out  and  kill  them. 

"But  he'd  tell  me,  'Mother,  you  know  I 
wouldn't  kill  a  snake.'  So  he'd  carry  those 
snakes  away  over  his  shoulder,  on  a  stick,  and 
leave  them  near  the  creek.  He's  always  been 
very  tender.  He's  anything  but  a  hawk." 

His  father  said  Curtis  is  "the  only  man  I 
know  who's  read  Emily  Post  from  cover  to 
cover." 

Explaining  this,  Mrs.  Tarr  said  her  son  at 
one  time  came  under  criticism  by  his  sister 
Muriel  for  his  manners,  "so  he  got  hold  of  a 
copy  of  Emily  Post  and  read  it  all  the  way 
through." 

The  future  draft  director  entered  Stanfora 
University  In  September  1942,  but  had  to 
droD  out  six  months  later  because,  like  so 
many  of  his  World  War  n  contemporaries, 
he  was  drafted  Into  the  Army. 

Inducted  at  Ft.  Ord  despite  his  6-foot-7 
height  (by  stooping  a  bit,  he  passed  himself 
off  as  6-foot-e) ,  Tarr  took  basic  training  at 
Camp  Roberts  and  later  was  assigned  to  the 
11th  Armored  Division. 

The  bunks  on  the  troopship  that  carried 
him  to  England  were  too  short,  so  he  got 
special  permission  to  bed  down  on  the  deck 
in  a  sleeping  bag. 

A  technical  sergeant  and  field  artillery- 
man, Tarr  fought  with  Gen.  George  Patton's 
Third  Army  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  His 
outfit  liberated  prisoners  of  the  Nazis  from 
several  concentration  camps  In  Europe. 

"Curtis  never  said  very  much  about  It,"  his 
mother  related.  "He  didnt  like  to  talk  about 
the  war." 

Discharged  from  the  Army  at  Camp  Beale 
m  February  1946,  Tarr  resumed  his  studies 
at  Stanford.  An  economics  major,  he  was 
graduated  with  distinction  In  June  1948. 

He  enrolled  In  the  Harvard  University 
School  of  Business  that  fall  and  received  his 
master's  degree  In  business  administration 
m  1950,  again  graduating  with  distinction. 

Tarr  remained  at  Harvard  for  another  year 
as  a  research  assistant,  then  accepted  a  one- 
year  appointment  as  an  Instructor  In  the 
university's  business  school. 

By  the  spring  of  1952  he  was  ready  to  come 
home  to  Chlco. 

"Curtis  phoned  on  Easter  morning  that 
year  to  say  he  wanted  to  help  me  at  Sierra 
Tractor,"  hU  father  said.  "I  made  him  vice 
president  In  charge  of  sales  and  he  did  a 
very  good  Job." 

The  young  business  executive  soon  was 
plunging  Into  local  civic  and  governmental 
affairs,  becoming  a  Chlco  Rotary  Club  di- 
rector, vice  president  of  the  YMCA's  Moun- 
tain District  and  chairman  of  the  Butte 
County  Probation  Committee  (now  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  Commission ) . 

He  also  served  as  a  lay  leader  In  the  Shasta 
District  of  the  Methodist  Church,  partici- 
pated In  several  Governor's  Conferences  on 
Youth  In  Sacramento  and  was  a  parttlme 
lecturer  In  business  at  Chlco  State  College. 
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It  was  during  this  period  that  he  accepted 
appointment  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
section  of  the  second  Hoover  Commission  on 
reorganization  of  the  federal  government's 
executive  branch. 

These  duties  required  his  presence  In 
Washington  for  extended  periods,  as  did  his 
additional  service  as  consultant  to  the  Army's 
chief  of  ordnance. 

On  May  7,  1955,  Tarr  was  married  In 
Qulncy's  Methodist  Church  to  Elizabeth  May 
Myers,  a  Chlco  State  College  graduate  and 
daughter  of  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  official  In 
Plumas  County.  An  accomplished  musician, 
she  plays  the  piano  and  organ  and  does  very 
well  on  the  harpsichord  her  husband  bought 
her  while  on  a  trip  to  Germany. 

The  couple  has  two  daughters,  Cynthia, 
"Cindy,"  now  11,  and  Pamela  "Pamle,"  now 
13. 

In  1958  (Congressman  Clair  Engle,  the  pep- 
pery little  Democrat  from  Red  Bluff,  gave  up 
his  Second  EMstrlct  seat  to  wage  a  successful 
campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  California. 

The  district's  Republican  leaders  saw  In 
Curtis  Tarr  a  golden  opportunity  to  recap- 
ture from  the  Democrats  the  seat  so  long 
denied  to  (30P  candidates.  He  was  young, 
energetic,  scholarly  and  experienced  In  the 
ways  of  government — and  his  star  was  defi- 
nitely on  the  rise. 

Tarr  and  his  father  were  at  Sierra  Tractor's 
Redding  office  when  the  phone  rang  and  the 
voice  at  the  other  end  asked  for  Ciirtls.  The 
caller  was  a  Redding  lumber  executive  and 
infiuentlal  Republican. 

When  the  conversation  was  over,  Curtis 
turned  to  his  father  and  gasped,  "He  wants 
me  to  run  for  Congress!" 

As  the  elder  Tarr  recalls  It.  his  son  broke 
into  a  grin  and  added.  "I  thought  the  guy 
was  going  to  buy  about  five  tractors." 

"His  mother  and  I  weren't  too  enthusiastic 
about  him  running  for  Congress."  Tarr  said. 
"I  even  told  him,  "Dont  do  anything  crazy 
like  that  I'" 

But  crazy  or  not,  Curtis  took  the  plunge. 
He  waged  a  vlgOTOus  fiylng  campaign 
throughout  the  sprawling  congressional  dis- 
trict against  a  veteran  Democratic  cam- 
paigner, state  Sen.  Harold  T.  "Blzz"  Johnson 
of  Rosevllle. 

Those  were  the  days  of  cross-filing,  and 
Tarr  beat  Johnson  handily  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  while  Johnson  far  outdis- 
tanced him  for  the  Democratic  nod. 

In  the  November  rvmoff  It  was  Johnson 
over  Tarr  by  more  than  32,000  votes — a  bitter 
pill  for  the  ambitious  young  businessman  to 
swallow.  To  this  day,  however,  he  and  Rep. 
Johnson  remain  fast  friends  and  see  each 
other  frequently. 

"That  disappointment  was  a  tvuTilng  point 
for  Curtis,"  his  father  said.  "He  wanted  to 
go  back  to  Stanford  and  get  his  Ph.D.  I  told 
him,  'Suit  yourself.  I  want  you  to  do  what 
you're  happy  doing.' " 

The  next  five  years  in  Palo  Alto  were  busy 
ones  for  Tarr.  Not  only  did  he  receive  a  Ph.D. 
In  history  from  Stanford  (his  doctoral  disser- 
tation concerned  proposals  for  unifying  the 
U.S.  armed  forces),  but  the  university  also 
tapped  him  for  service  on  its  administrative 
staff. 

He  served  variously  as  assistant  to  the  vice 
president,  assistant  dean  of  humanities  and 
science  and  director  of  the  Stanford  Slimmer 
School. 

"It  wasnt  an  easy  time  for  him,"  his  father 
said.  "He  had  to  work  awfully  hard.  He  car- 
ried a  big  load." 

Then,  m  1963,  fate  struck  again.  Attend- 
ing an  educational  conference  In  Arizona, 
Tarr  met  and  favorably  Impressed  several 
tnistees  of  Lawrence  University  In  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Dr.  Doxiglas  Knight,  the  president  of  Law- 
rence, was  resigning  and  they  were  seeking 
a  man  to  replace  him.  Interested,  Tarr  con- 
ferred Uter  with  the  trustees  In  Chicago  and 
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ultimately  was  selected  for  the(  post  from  a 
field  of  70  candidates. 

Tarr  and  his  family 
able   In   academic   surrounding^ 
five   years    in    Palo   Alto,   settle  d 
rence's   newly   remodeled,   thre( 
dent's  mansion   (It  has  seven 
September  1963.  The  trustees 
remodel  and  redecorate  the 
the  Tarrs'  specifications  at  a 

The  new  occupants  did  mu^h 
ing  in  the  mansion  over  the 
They  obtained  many  handsome 
tique  furniture  for  the  bouse 
acquired  from  Downer  College, 
school  whose  merger  with 
of  Tarr's  first  tasks  as  presldefi 

Life  at  the  university  was 
a  point.  And  that  point  was 
in  1969  when  a  small  but 
student  dissidents  staged  a 
tation.  They  seized  Tarr's  office 
It  for  an  entire  night.  Other 
dents,  about  100  strong 
yard  and  on  the  porch  of  bis 

Through   it   all.   Tarr 
unruled  sxid,  at  times,  even 
play    touches    of    bis    well- 
humor.  In  his  own  family  be  hai 
for  being  something  of  a 

Accirding  to  his  father,  his 
remarked  facetiously,  "I'll  nevei 
Us  for  taking  a  job  as  a 
when   he   could   have   been 
Kaye  or  Dick  'Van  Dyke." 

"To  Cblcoeins  who  know  Tarr 
by  reputation  it  came  as  no  s 
early  m  February  1968,  Air 
Robert  Seamans  announced  at 
news  conference  that  Tarr  had 
assistant  secretary  in  charge 
and  reserve  affairs. 

Commenting   to  newsmen 
cepiance  of  the  ix>st,  Tarr  said 
"Clearly,  here  was  an 
on  seme  of  the  same  problem^ 
Lav^Tence,  but  in  a  new  and 
crucial  £«tting.  It  was  an 
not  set  aside,  despite  my  stronk 
to  La^Tence  and  Its  good  people 

The  Taxrs  purchased  a  home 
■Va..  Just  across  the  Potomac 
nation's   capital,   and    in    mid-U 
year  Tarr  was  administered  bis 
by  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  S 

Part   of  bis  responsibilities 
question  of  restruciurlng  or 
live  Service,  the  continuing 
rights  and  integrated  housing 
personnel  and  the  educational 
the  Air  Force. 

"He  really  liked  that  Job. "  hli 
■  It  even  took  him  to  Vietnam 
for  a  one-week  inspection  tour 

But  Tarr  was  not  destined  t< 
Force   position   for   long 
Nixon  was  seeking  a  successor 
shey  for  the  $38.000-a-year  Jol 
Service  director. 

Washingicn  reports  said  the 
ready  t^>  c^me  Charles  DlBoru , 
the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis 
Va.   But  DtBona   .-eportedly 
from    key    members    of    the 
Services  Committee  before 
was  formally  submitted.  One 
tiiat  be  favored  an  all-volunteer 

And  so  the  seiirch  continu 
dent    Nixon    reportedly    \oc 
who  would  appeal  to  today's 
stand  their  oppoeltion  to  the 
the    same    time,    have   exp^rtl^e 
and  manpower  problems. 

Ta.'r'3  name,  which  bad 
aE;aiu    was    mentioned.    Was: 
described  blm  as  an    "ideal  m 
his    acqualnrance    with    cam 
Pentagon  needs. 

Finally  the  choice  was  madejTarr  was  for- 
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mally  nominated  last  month  after  conferring 
with  the  President.  He  won  early — and 
unanimous — approval  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and,  on  March  20.  his 
nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  full  Senate 
by  voice  vote  and  without  dissent. 

"He  seems  to  be  a  capable  man  &nd  he  has 
a  background  of  valuable  experience  In  ad- 
ministration," Sen  John  Steunls,  D-Mlss., 
Armed  Services  Committee  chairman,  raid  of 
Tarr. 

In  bis  pre-conflrmation  testimony  before 
the  committee,  according  to  United  Press 
International.  Tarr  endorsed  proposals  to  end 
most  college  draft  deferments,  pledged  that 
the  draft  would  not  be  used  to  punish  anti- 
war demonstrators  and  said  that  "eventual- 
ly" he  might  favor  an  all-volunteer  Army. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  Tarr  went 
to  the  White  House  as  early  as  last  December 
to  be  Interviewed  for  the  Selective  Service 
Job   by  a   specal   screening  committee. 

After  the  interview  he  phoned  his  father 
in  Chlco  and  said  "I  told  them  frankly  that 
I'd  rather  stay  where  I  am  (with  the  Air 
Force).  I'm  happy  ■with  my  work." 

Nobody  expects  the  lanky  former  Chlcoan 
to  remain  the  director  of  Selective  SenMce 
as  long  as  Gen.  Hershey  did  (almost  30 
years)  and  nobody  Is  predicting  publicly 
where  he'll  go  next. 

But  OS  his  grammar  school  teacher  told 
his  mother  many  years  ago,  "You  have  to 
watch  blm." 
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POLLUTION  AND  THE  SST 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP  viscmiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Pollution  and  the  SST." 
published  in  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch of  Saturday.  May  9.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POLLtmON  AND  THS  SST 

Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  says  that 
the  supersonic  transport  plane  (SST)  would 
t>e  an  environmental  outrage. 

He  told  a  congressional  committee  in 
Washington   Thursday: 

"We  are  being  asked  to  spend  »1.3  billion 
of  the  public's  money,  and  more  likely  $3 
billion  or  $4  billion  before  we  are  through, 
on  a  plane  that  will  serve  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  American  taxpayers,  while  mil- 
lions of  others  pay  the  penalty  for  this  folly 
in  the  form  of  increased  airport  noise,  sonic 
booms,  air  pollution  and  potentially  barm- 
ful  weather  changes." 

Virginia's  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  has  spoken 
out  strongly  against  this  costly,  totally  un- 
needed,  project. 

He  sees  no  reason  for  the  taxpayers  to  be 
bearing  the  major  burden  of  developing  an 
aircraft  which  supposedly  will  fly  at  speeds 
of  up  to  1.800  miles  an  hour,  carrying  300 
passengers.  The  project,  he  says,  simply  adds 
to  the  inflationary  spiral  without  ser.'lng  any 
Important  national  purpose.  It  Is  not  essen- 
tial either  to  our  security  or  our  national 
welfare,  he  declares. 

The  noise  pollution  from  the  aircraft 
could  constitute  far  more  than  Ju3t  a  nui- 
sance. It  could  be  damaging  to  health  and 
property.  Sponsors  of  the  SST  contend  It 
won't  be  permitted  to  fly  at  boom-produclng 
speeds  over  land  areas,  but  does  anyone 
really  expect  that  tbere  won't  eventually  be 


tremendous  pressure  to  allow  the  craft  to 
utilize  Its  great  sp>eed  over  land  as  well 
as  over  the  oceans? 

As  an  antl-pollutlon,  money-saving  move 
to  benefit  the  nation,  Congress  should  re- 
scind Its  earlier  approval  of  this  project  of 
highly  dubious  economic  soundness.  As  Sen. 
Byrd  puts  it:  "There  may  come  a  time  for 
development  of  a  supersonic  transport.  That 
time  is  not  now." 


PROFILE   IN    COURAGE 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  credit 
is  due  President  Nixon  for  his  courage- 
ous decision-making  in  the  difBcult  In- 
dochina situation — particularly  the  mo- 
mentous decision  he  made  to  send  forces 
to  Cambodia  in  order  that  American  lives 
would  be  saved  and  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict shortened. 

And  although  the  critics  are  coming 
forth  with  their  expected  predictions  of 
doom,  more  realistic  observers  are  prais- 
ing the  President's  actions,  as  well  as  his 
forthright  explanation  of  these  actions 
to  the  American  people. 

A  colximn  carried  In  Newsweek  by  Ken- 
neth Crawford  says  that  this  President 
has  shown  us  his  own  "profile  in  cour- 
age,"   and    commends    the    President's 
"audacious  move."  I  commend  this  col- 
umn to  the  attention  of  colleagues: 
jPVom  the  Newsweek,  May  11,  1970J 
PtLoriLZ   IN   Courage 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

"To  save  mankind's  future  freedom,  we 
must  face  up  to  any  risk  that  Is  necessary. 
We  will  always  seek  peace — but  we  will  never 
surrender  .  .  .  We  are  Americans,  determined 
to  defend  the  frontiers  of  freedom  .  .  ." 

This  Is  a  quotation  not  from  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  televised  Announcement 
last  week  that  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  had  crossed  Into  Cambodian 
territory  but  from  a  speech  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  delivered  In  November  1961. 

Mr.  Nixon  paraphrased  It  an4  made  It  his 
own.  Moreover,  he  set  the  words  to  the  awe- 
some music  of  ha7»rdous  action.  What  for 
President  Kennedy  had  been  only  Inspira- 
tional oratory  was  for  President  Nixon  a 
solemn  commitment  already  being  carried 
out.  After  ten  years.  40.000  kllled-ln-actlon 
casualties  and  (100  billion  Invested,  Mr.  Nix- 
on was  trying  by  bold  military  maneuver 
to  bring  to  a  reasonably  acceptable  conclu- 
sion a  war  Kennedy  h»d  tentatively  Joined 
by  sending  Amerlcin  soldiers  and  equipment 
to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Some  of  Kennedy's  posthumous  interpre- 
ters have  Insisted  that,  had  be  lived,  be 
would  have  refused  to  escalate  American  In- 
tervention In  the  Vietnamese  war.  This  is 
necessarily  a  guess.  There  Is  as  much  reason 
to  guess  that  he  would  have  admired  what 
Mr.  Nlxoii  has  now  done  It  has  In  It  the  stuff 
celebrated  by  his  book  "Profiles  In  Courage." 
An  American  statesman  has  again  done  what 
he  thinks  right  In  the  face  of  opposition 
both  formidable  and  determined. 

PREDICAMKNT 

This  was  Mr.  Nixon's  predicament:  he  bad 
promised  to  wind  down  the  war  and  bring 
American  troops  home  as  rapidly  as  prudent. 
This  promise,  and  evidence  that  It  was  be- 
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Ing  carried  out.  had  quieted  opposition  to 
the  war.  But  impatience  with  the  continued 
fighting  and  the  weekly  casualty  figures  was 
growing.  Polls  showed  that  both  support  of 
the  war  and  of  the  President  himself  were 
suffering  attrition.  Reasonable  critics  of  Ad- 
ministration policy  were  asking  the  pertinent 
question:  "If  we  couldn't  bring  the  enemy 
to  terms  while  escalating  how  could  we  hope 
to  do  It  by  de-escalatlng?"  Vletnamlzatlon 
was  not  a  wholly  persuasive  answer. 

Military  realists  recognized  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  ard  Viet  Conp  sanctuaries  In 
Cambodia  had  become,  especially  after  the 
Communists'  Tet  disaster  In  1968,  the  key  to 
the  enemy's  durability.  Tet  Prince  Siha- 
nouk's nominal  neutrality  and.  after  his 
overthrow,  the  outcry  In  Congress  against 
"widening  the  war"  seemed  to  assure  con- 
tinued Immunity  for  the  Cambodian  hide- 
outs. 

Nobody  outside  of  the  Innermost  White 
House  circle  thought  Mr.  Nixon  would  dare 
attack  these  sanctuaries.  For  this  reason,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  center 
of  the  run-sheep-run  game  now  so  popular 
In  Congress,  concentrated  its  attention  on 
ways  of  preventing  the  President  from  arm- 
ing the  Cambodians.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
secretly  preparing  a  far  more  promising  Ini- 
tiative. Secrecy  was  maintained  In  the  hope 
of  achieving  surprise  on  the  battlefield. 
Tbere  was  no  leakage,  and  initial  surprise 
apparently  was  achieved. 

COURSE 

It  was  an  audacious  move.  Mr.  Nixon  knew 
It  would  be  accepted  reluctantly,  given  the 
temper  of  the  times,  even  by  a  silent  major- 
ity, and  that  It  would  infuriate  his  Congres- 
sional opposition  and  in  all  probability  add 
to  It.  Even  so.  It  seemed  doubtful  that  Con- 
gress would  go  to  the  length  of  forbidding 
blm  to  pursue  the  course  he  had  chosen.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  chances  he  thought 
worth  running.  For  the  alternatives — doing 
nothing  or  trying  to  shore  up  the  weak  Cam- 
bodian Army — promised  only  drift  and  ulti- 
mate humiliation. 

Now  it  Is  up  to  the  soldiers  attacking  such 
exotlcally  named  places  as  the  Parrot's  Beak 
and  the  Fishhook,  sites  of  Communist  com- 
mand headquarters,  staging  areas  and  sup- 
ply dumps.  If  the  operation  goes  well,  the 
enemy  will  have  suffered  his  worst  defeat  of 
the  war  and  recovery  will  be  difficult,  given 
bis  already  weakened  position  in  South  Viet- 
nam. If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation 
goes  badly  or  the  enemy  merely  retreats 
deeper  Into  Cambodia  and  regroups  rapidly, 
the  gamble  will  pay  off  only  in  small  change. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  Richard  Nixon  de- 
serves reappraisal.  Skeptics  who  have  said 
he  Is  a  compromiser  Incapable  of  standing 
up  to  pressure  should,  but  probably  won't, 
recent.  Foreign  Offices  making  the  same  mis- 
take probably  will.  The  effects  may  reach  far 
beyond  Cambodia.  Perhaps  Kennedy's  words 
live  a  little. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EDITORIALS  ON  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS' 
IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  insert  following  these  remarks  the  edi- 
torial comments  of  three  eminent  news- 
papers in  different  parts  of  the  Nation, 
on  a  matter  of  interest  to  Members  of 
this  bod.vf.  These  are  the  views  of  the 
Cheyenne,  Wyo..  Tribune;  the  Columbia, 
S.C,  State:  and  the  Winona,  Minn., 
News.  " 

The  comments  follow: 

(Prom   the   Chevenne    tWyo.)    Tribune, 

Apr.  21,   1970) 

And   Why   Not   Impeach   Douglas? 

In  the  uproar  over  the  Supreme  Court's 
newest  controversy  involvlne  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas,  no  one  seems  to  have 
yet  detected  the  Irony  that  It  Is  a  Carswell- 
Haynsworth  situation  In  reverse. 

The  conservatives  who  v  ere  trying  to  get 
the  two  southerners  onto  the  Court  now  are 
trying  to  get  Its  arch-liberal  Impeached;  and 
the  liberals  who  successfully  kept  President 
Nixon's  "strict  constructionists"  from  being 
confirmed  on  the  Court  are  trying  to  save 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  Judicial  hide. 

In  the  effort  to  knock  down  House  Repub- 
lican Leader  Gerald  Ford's  Impeachment 
move,  the  pro-Douglas  people  are  demand- 
ing to  know  what  arguments  for  his  removal 
from  the  Court  are  available  other  than 
Douglas'  attitudes.  Tj'plcal  is  a  current  com- 
ment by  Don  Oakley  of  the  Newspap>er  En- 
terprise .Association:  "There  Is  plenty  about 
Douglas  that  rubs  a  lot  of  Americans  the 
■wrong  way — his  part  In  the  Court's  disman- 
tling of  the  country's  sexual  censorship  and 
Its  alleged  "coddling'  of  criminals,  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  fee  from  a  foundation  associ- 
ated with  gambling  interests,  his  penchant 
for  young  wives,  his  authorship  of  a.itl- 
establlshment  articles  in  magazines  noted 
more  for  eroticism  than  erudition. 

"But,"  writes  Oakley,  "unless  Ford  and 
his  colleagues  can  come  up  with  more  solid 
complaints  than  these — which  in  reality 
amount  to  a  little  more  than  a  formless  dis- 
like and  fear  of  Douglas'  "dangerous  opinions' 
they  may  only  make  themselves  look  foolish 
and  could  do  far  more  damage  to  the  good 
name  of  the  Cotirt  than  anyone  has  yet 
charged  Douglas  with  doing." 

■Where  was  Mr.  Oakley  when  two  esteemed 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals who  suffered  the  misfortune  of  being 
nominated  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt  were  being 
smeared  and  pilloried  by  the  same  people 
who  already  are  falling  over  themselves  to 
organize  a  defense  for  Mr.  Justice  Douglas? 
Two  Jurists,  It  might  be  noted,  who  were 
attacked  for  their  opinions  and  beliefs? 

The  liberals  of  both  the  media  and  the 
Senate  whipped  themselves  Into  a  lather 
about  Judge  Haynsworth's  alleged  "conflicts 
of  interest"  which  never  could  be  proven. 
Yet  there  has  been  a  provable  conflict  of 
Interest  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  who  has 
been  on  the  Supreme  Court  for  SO  years.  The 
same  Individuals  and  interests  who  'worked 
themselves  up  into  a  holy  frenzy  of  Inquisi- 
torial torture  on  both  Haynswortb  and  Cars- 
well,  turn  around  and  say:  "How  could  you 
be  so  brutal  as  to  challenge  poor  Justice 
Douglas'  integrity  I" 

Douglas  has  drawn  a  substantial  stipend — 
that  he  dropped  when  It  was  exposed — from 
a  foundation  that  operated  Las  Vegas  casino 
Interests;  and  he  also  has  had  Interesting 
eonnectlons  with  an  outfit  called  Cent«r  for 
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the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  to  which  Douglas  was 
named  official  consultant. 

Another  foundation  called  Fund  for  the 
Republic  fosters  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  and  over  two  years 
ago  Alice  Wldener  wrote  on  an  imusual  con- 
ference of  student  revolutionaries  held  at  the 
Center  In  late  August.  1967,  which  on  the 
basis  of  some  of  the  papers  presented  appar- 
ently turned  into  a  planning  session  for 
campus  revolt. 

Miss  Wldener  wrote,  anent  a  report  pub- 
lished of  this  meeting:  "In  the  report  Is  a 
paper  presented  to  the  conference  by  student 
Stephen  Saltonstall  of  Yale  University,  who 
entitled  his  work,  'Toward  a  Strategy  of 
Disruption.'  What  Mr.  Saltonstall  wishes  to 
disrupt  Is  our  society  and  he  calls  for  small, 
disciplined  groups  of  student  'shock  troops' 
to  achieve  his  alms.  In  print,  at  U.S.  tax- 
payers' sufferance,  the  Fund  for  the  Repub- 
lic's Center  permits  Stephen  Saltonstall  to 
call  for  the  "Intimidation  and  humiliation' 
of  public  figures  such  as  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara. 
What  has  'Intimidation'  to  do  with  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  Institutions?  Intimida- 
tion Is  the  weapon  of  autocracy  and  tyranny." 

In  his  recently-published  volume,  "Points 
of  Rebellion,"  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  wrote: 
"We  must  now  realize  that  today's  E:stab- 
Ushment  Is  the  new  George  m.  'Whether  It 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  his  tactics,  we  do 
not  know.  If  It  does,  the  redress,  honored  In 
tradition,  is  also  the  revolution." 

In  the  liberals'  view.  Judge  Carswell  was 
some  sort  of  monster  because  be  once  made 
a  speech  over  20  years  ago  approving  segrega- 
tion which  then  was  stUl  the  law  of  the  land; 
and  Judge  Haynswortb  was  unfit  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  because  be  owned  stocks  In 
corporations  that  might  have  provided  a  con- 
flict of  interest  In  his  renderings  from  that 
high  tribunal.  But  It  Is  heresy  to  suggest 
that  an  associate  Justice  of  the  same  Court 
should  be  challenged  tor  making  utterances 
suggesting  revolution  against  the  very  gov- 
ernment which  be  serves  In  high  capacity,  for 
being  part  of  an  organization  which  organizes 
meetings  of  campus  revolutionaries  and 
publishes  their  utterances,  or  draws  a  sal- 
ary from  a  corporation  with  own*shlp  con- 
nections In  a  city  where  gailiDling  is  the 
economic  mainstay. 

Isn't  there  something  wrong  here?  Isn't 
this  the  rankest  sort  of  double  standard 
that  ever  existed?  Isn't  this  the  most  Invidi- 
ous hypocrisy  and  double-dealing  conceiv- 
able In  men? 

If  Douglas  wants  to  preach  revolution,  if 
he  wants  to  serve  as  a  constiltant  to  organi- 
zations like  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  cr  as  the  $12,000  a 
year  head  of  a  foundation  that  operates  Las 
Vegas  gambling  concerns,  all  very  well — but 
he  should  do  so  off  the  VS.  Supreme  Court. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State,  Apr.  33, 
1970] 

Ths  Case  Against  Douglas 

Judged  strictly  on  tbe  legal  Issues,  the 
case  against  WUUam  O.  Douglas,  the  swing- 
ing Justice,  Is  sufficient  to  require  Impeach- 
ment by  the  House.  'Whether  it  Is  strong 
enough  to  require  removal  is  something 
else — something  we  shall  never  discover,  in 
aU  probability,  unless  the  House  Impeaches 
and  sends  the  case  to  the  Senate,  where  full 
testimony  can  be  taken  under  oath. 

As  Rep.  Gerald  Pord  was  at  pains  to  show, 
the  function  of  the  House  In  an  Impeach- 
ment proceeding  Is  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  a  grand  Jury.  It  bears  the  adverse  evi- 
dence. It  decides  whether  'this  evidence  oon- 
sUtutes  a  prima  facie  case  against  the  ac- 
cused. That  is,  in  the  language  of  the  legal 
definition,  is  tbe  case  against  the  accused 
strong  enough  to  condemn  him  unless  it  Is 
refuted.  If  rebutting  evidence  is  reqtilred. 
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constitutional 
the  reapon*!- 


impwkchment    Is    the    only 
course,  for  the  actual  trial  u 
blllty  of  the  Senate. 

The  caae  against  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
taken  at  face  value,  constitaites  Just  such 
•Tldence  of  malfeasance.  It  1^  not  •'•°J»««- 
essary  to  show,  as  Mr.  Pord  attempted  to 
show  that  the  Pramers  of  the  ConsUtutlon 
contemplated  removal  of  federal  Judgesf^ 
anything  short  of  "good  behavior.  Mr  Pord 
Sil  made  a  prima  facie  cafie| of  Ulegal  con- 
duct-and  not  just  Ulegal  conduct,  but  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  Illegal  conduct  the  Con- 
stltuUon  speaks  of  as  grounds  for  Impeach- 
ment and  removal  from  office.  I  T„aHce 
On  two  separate  occasloiis.  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  is  alleged  to  have  engaged  Ij  egaUy 
in  the  practice  of  law.  Onct^  ^'^'^^^ 
Albert  Parvln.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  a«l8"d 
in  drafting  the  articles  of  lacorporaUon  for 
the  Albert  Parvln  PoundatloH.  whose  direc- 
tors subsequenUy  named  hli»  president  at  a 
salary  of  •12.000  a  year,  plusj  expenses^ 

on  a  second  occasion.  JustJ  a  year  a«o.  Mr . 
Justice  Douglas  is  reported  io  have  written 
Parvln  about  the  foundation's  tax-exempt 
JSous.  then  under  review  iy  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  In  a  letteJ  to  f^f-^^' 
cordlng  to  published  aocouits.  the  Jus«ce 
Mv^  legal  advice  on  how  the  foundation 
Sight  ^old  further  dlfflcultites  with  the  nia 
U  these  allegations  are  %••  Mr,  J'""" 
Douglas  twice  has  violated  Tile  28  of  the  U.S. 
code,  which  prohibits  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  practicing  law.  And  note 
the  wording:  "Any  justice  orhudge  appointed 
i^der  authority  of  the  Unfted  SUt«  who 
engages  In  the  practice  of  Jaw  is  g^l'y  of 
a  high  misdemeanor."  Not  ^ply  a  mlsde- 

meiSor.  but  a  "high  n^^t!'*'"^",  .hT^on 
all  but  Identical  to  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Which  speaks  of  removal  after  Im- 
peachment of  "treason,  bribery  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Mr  Justice  Douglas  ultimately  may  be 
cleared  of  these  charges.  Tie  fact  remains: 
Mr  Pord  has  made  his  prlnja  facie  case,  and 
thus  has  fulfilled  the  constitutional  require- 
ment What  the  House  wUl  decide  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  the  constitutional  command  is 
Plain  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stands  accused  oi 
disqualifying  conduct.  He  -*•"""'  ♦-  '"- 
peached. 


should   be   im- 


Rep.  Oerald  R. 
Impeachment  of 
the  unusualness 
our  history  only 


[Prom  the  Winona   (Mlnn.l    News.  Apr.  27 
'  19701 

IUp«MwrrATiv¥   POBB    TA^ra   ON    Josncs 

DOtJCLAS 

The  biggest  hurdle  that 
Pord   has    in   pressing   for 
Justice  WllUam  Douglas  Is 
of  the  proposed  action.  In.-—   _         .         . 
nine  federal  judges.  Including  one  associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Couh.  ^ve  ^^f^""^' 
oeached  by  the  House  and  itrled  by  the  Sen^ 
kvB    four  were  acquitted.  f4ur  convicted  and 
removed  from  office  and  onie  resigned  during 

^^^T^help  the  members  of  the  House  accept 
the  procedure  as  something  less  than  extra- 
ordinary, despite  Its  rarity.!  he  emphasizes: 

1  Justices  do  not  have  Ufe  appolntinents. 
Article  ni  of  the  Constitution— "The  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  interior  courts,  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  go«)d  behavior  ;  that 
Is  as  Rep  Pord  contends,  their  unspecified 
le'rm  of  office  Is  based  on  "good  behaviour," 
which  he  then  goes  on  to  fleflne  as  belhg  an 
offense  that  need  not  be  crl|nlnaUy  Indictable. 
A  justice  should  not.  says  ford,  be  Impeached 
for  his  legal  views,  for  a  minor  or  Isolated 
mistake,  or  for  his  personal  Ufe.  Ultimately, 
he  ooncludee.  an  Impeschable  offense  U 
•whatever  a  majority  of  tlie  House  conaldera 
to  be  at  a  given  moment  m  history." 

2  Impeachment  may  resemble  a  regular 
criminal  indictment  and  trUl  but  It  la  not 
the  same  thing.  It  relate*  solely  to  the  ac- 
cuseds  right  to  hold  civil  office,  not  the  many 
other  rtghU  which  are  hto  a«  a  citizen  and 
which   protect   him   In   tie   court   of   '-" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  Is  reinforced  by  the  constitutional  de- 
nial of  jury  trial— perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  constitutional  protection— in 

^X^^P^rd^  ^/r^S^lfst  Justice  Douglas 
includes  the  well-aired  charges  of  his  mone- 
tary  associations  with  the  Albert  Parvln 
Foundation,  now  terminated:  his  writing  for 
Ralph  Glnzburg's  pornographic  magazines 
while  sitting  on  Supreme  Court  cases  in 
which  Olnzburg  was  Involved;  a  recent  book. 
"Points  of  RebeUlon."  which  says  there  are 
two  ways  by  which  grievances  of  citizens  oan 
be  redressed— "one  la  lawful  procedure  and 
one  la  violent  protest,  riot  and  revolution; 
and  h\s  authorization  of  the  aPP«arance  of 
excerpto  from  the  book  in  the  April  1970 
Ever^een  magazine  which  consists  In  the 
main  of  nude  photographs;  and  his  recent 
association  with  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  "the  birthplace  for 
the  very  excesses  which  he  applauds  In  his 
latest  book."  „        ,     , 

It  Is  Rep  Pord's  contention  that  Douglas  s 
••blunt  message  to  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  In  the  Congress  U  that 
he  does  not  give  a  tinker's  damn  what  we 
think  of  him  and  his  behavior  on  the  bench. 
He  believes  he  sits  there  by  some  divine  right 
and  that  he  can  do  and  say  anyUilng  he 
pleases  without  being  questioned  and  with 
complete  Immunity." 

Rep    Pord  holds  that  Abe  Portas  resigned 
from  the  court  after  revelation  of  financial 
arrangements  akin  to  those  of  Justice  Doug- 
las and  that  the  standards  of  conduct  de- 
manded  of  President  Nixon's  two   rejected 
nominees    are    not    exemplified    by   Douglas. 
Should  there  be  two  standards  for  Justices, 
one  on  appointment,  one  on  retention?  the 
representative  asks. 
The  questions  are  good  ones. 
Jusuce  Douglas  has   been  on  the  bench 
since  1939  and  has  given  the  court  an  ad- 
mirable flavor  with  his  zest  for  Ufe  and  his 
Independent  thought.  Now  that  he  Is  nearlng 
his  72nd  birthday,  he  no  longer  Is   taking 
those  50-mlle  hikes;   In  fact,  his  health  is 
less  than  superb.  It  Is  sad  that  at  the  end 
of  such  long  public  service  he  should  be  con- 
fronted with  forceful  removal  from  office,  yet 
It  Is  clear  that  there  has  been  some  deterio- 
ration m  his  sUndards  of  conduct.  He  Is  less 
than  sensitive,  to  borrow  a  word  from  the 
Judge  Haynsworth  controversy,  about  judi- 
cial conduct.  If  he  finds  It  embarrassing  to  be 
verbaUy  assaulted  by  the  House  leader — and 
the  proceeding  might  weU  tall  short  of  Im- 
peachment by  the  House,  let  alone  convic- 
tion by  the  Senate — he  shares  in  the  situa- 
tion. His  mistake  was  made  when  he  resigned 
from  the  Albert  Parvln  Foundation;  It  should 
have  been  the  Supreme  Court. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA  EM- 
PHASIZES ENVIRONMENTAL  RE- 
SEARCH 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 


law. 


or  CAinoRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1970 
Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  regents  have  ap- 
proved plans  for  b  $16,500,000  applied 
research  program  aimed  at  providing 
practical  solutions  to  our  Nation's  en- 
vironmental problems,  specifically  Cali- 
fornia's air  pollution  crisis. 

At  a  time  when  a  large  segment  of  the 
student  community  and  the  community 
at  large  has  expressed  their  strong  moral 
indignation  at  the  emphasis  placed  on 
research  for  destructive  purposes,  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  the  California  Uni- 
versity system  turn  Its  attention  to  the 


pressing  need  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  quality  of  Ufe. 

The  University  Bulletin  contains  the 
foUowing  description  of  this  notable  and 
worthy  research  program : 
(From  the  University  Bulletm.  Apr.  6.  1970) 
Plans  Appbovto  roB  Massivb  Uniymsttt  of 

CALXrOBNlA  PKOOKAM   AlMTO  AT  CALIFORNIA  S 

Ajh  PoLLTmoN  Crisis 

The  University  of  CaUfornla  Regents  have 
approved  plans  for  a  $16,470,000  applied  re- 
search program  aimed  at  providing  practical 
solutions  to  California's  air  pollution  crisis. 

The  three-year  research  and  development 
effort— called  Project  Clear  Air— will  Involve 
some  200  UC  scientists  In  short  and  medium 
term    projects    In    seven    separate    research 

areas.  . 

UC  President  Charles  J.  Hitch  was  author- 
ized by  the  Regents  to  seek  funds  for  Project 
Clean  Air  from  state  sources,  and  advanced 
the  Project  $50,000  to  meet  Immediate  needs. 

Project  Clean  Air  will  act  as  an  evaluator 
of  technical  data  and  serve  the  state  govern- 
ment by  providing  knowledge  and  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  decUlons  on  air 
quality  control.  Hitch  said. 

INTEORATID 

It  wUl  also  organize  the  University's  capa- 
bilities m  scientific,  technological,  economic, 
sociological  and  medical  areas  and  direct 
them  in  an  integrated  effort  to  reduce  air 

^In*  addition  It  wlU  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  keep  sute  and  local  agencies 
Uiformed  on  existing  knowledge  on  air  pol- 
lution problems,  and  aid  them  with  admln- 
isuative  problems  aa  air  poUution  legislation 
develops. 

The  $50,000  advance  will  be  used  to  assess 
current  knowledge  about  air  poUutlon.  out- 
Une  future  appUed  research  needs  and  ana- 
lyse alternatives  for  action  In  deaUng  with 
air  pollution  problems. 

Included  In  short  term  research  projects 
to  be  undertaken  In  the  coming  year  are: 

KUU8ION8 

A  Study  on  the  reduction  of  emissions  by 
Improved  combustion  and  fuel  composition 
(engine  development) 

Study  the  effects  of  air  poUutants  on  hu- 
man performance  under  conditions  of  mul- 
tiple stress  such  as  those  occurring  during 
occupation  or  recreational  exertion  (Human 

Health  Effects)  

The  role  of  the  court*  In  air  pollution  con- 
trol (Social  Sciences) 

Development  of  photochemical  and  mete- 
orological simulation  models  of  air  pollution 
(Simulation  Models) 

Improved   combustion    methods   for   solid 
waste  disposal  (Power,  Industry.  Agriculture) 
Determine    the    costs    and    benefits    of    a 
wide-scale  monitoring  of  vehicle  emUslons 
(Instrumentation  Development) 

Study  the  effects  of  pollution  on  the 
states  meteorological  conditions  (Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Meteorology) 

"These  are  just  a  few  examples."  8.  W. 
Edmunds  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Administration  at  UC  Riverside  and  chair- 
man of  a  nine-campus  committee  which  de- 
veloped the  Project  Clean  Air  proposal,  said. 
"Actually,  we  received  a  number  of  proposals 
from  interested  faculty  and  aa  our  research 
progresses  many  additional  research  projects 
win  get  underway." 


ruNSiNCS 

Project  Clean  Air,  proposed  by  a  'P^^ 
nine  campus  committee  in  January  of  this 
year  will  begin  operations  July  1.  Pundlng 
under  the  three-year  project  approved  by 
the  Regents  continues  through  June  30.  1873. 

Edmunds  said  the  $16  mlUlon  project  was 
"a  milestone  In  the  history  of  University  re- 
search." 

"This  U  the  first  time  the  reeearch  re- 
sources of  the  University  have  been  puUed 
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together  in  a  coordinated  effort  aimed  at 
solving  or  alleviating  a  major  environmental 
problem."  he  said. 

More  than  $3  mlUlon  of  the  allocation  will 
be  used  for  carrying  out  short  term  research 
projects  which  Edmunds  said  "wlU  provide 
Immediate,  practical  information  for  use  by 
state  agencies  and  the  state  government  In 
developing  legislation   on  pollution." 

•Assistance  to  the  Legislature  and  other 
state  agencies."  Edmunds  said,  "will  be  of- 
fered formally  In  progress  reports,  and  In- 
formally In  small  meetings."  _ 


CHAOS  ON  THE  CAMPUSES 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 


or  vnonnA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1970 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Time-Herald,  the  afternoon  newspaper 
published  in  my  home  city  of  Newport 
News,  Va..  last  week  printed  what  I  con- 
sider a  most  timely  editorial  reflecting 
on  current  events.  I  Include  it  In  the 
Record  so  that  all  of  the  Members  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  share  It: 

Chaos  on  the  Campuses 
In  the  name  of  Ood,  what  Is  happening  In 
the  United  States? 

Political,  social  and  labor  disorders  are 
erupting  across  the  country.  Important, 
vitally  necessary  segments  of  the  economy  are 
aiding  and  abetting  the  rupture  of  lawful 
relations  between  members  of  our  society. 
The  pattern  of  lUe  In  this  free  country  Is  sud- 
denly splashed  with  blind.  Uloglcal  violence. 
American  citizens  are  shooting  at  each 
other  over  the  right  to  drive  a  truck.  An  em- 
battled American  President,  risking  his 
political  life  to  force  peace  negotiations  with 
the  North  Vietnamese,  finds  himself  the 
target  of  opportiinlstlc  snipers.  The  anar- 
chist's torch  destroys  a  Kansas  Ubrary,  an- 
other at  New  Haven,  and  reduces  to  rubble 
the  scholarly  works  of  a  dozen  Intellectuals 
at  Stanford.  At  Yale,  a  university  president 
weasels  back  and  forth  between  the  pans  of 
the  scales  of  Justice.  At  Penn  State,  a  uni- 
versity president  flees  hU  home  before  an 
attack  by  cavemen  using  rocks  in  the  dead 
of  night.  At  Kent  State  in  Ohio,  the  civil 
militia  excusably  loses  Its  cool  before  a  stu- 
dent rabble  that  has  descended  to  depths 
seldom  touched  by  gutter-bound  kids,  and 
Inexcusably  fires  on  the  rock-throwing, 
obscenltles-spewlng  mob. 

There  Is  a  virus  abroad  In  the  land,  and 
it  Is  the  disease  of  anarchy,  of  nihilism,  of 
total  disregard  for  lawful  agreements,  legally 
arrived  at. 

Among  adults,  the  truckers,  the  postal 
workers,  the  air  traffic  controllers  have  set 
an  example. 

The  students,  blaming  the  President  for 
expanding  the  war  Illegally,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  are  using  his  alleged 
wrong  as  an  excuse  to  reel  off  one  illegal  act 
after  another,  egged  on  by  their  militant 
leaders,  the  radicals  in  search  of  a  cause,  and 
politicians  In  search  of  votes. 

Each,  m  his  own  way.  has  attempted  to 
destroy  for  his  own  ends  the  set  of  values 
upon  which  a  civilized  society  must  build 
and  function. 

More  than  100  colleges  and  universities 
have  seized  upon  the  disquieting  turn  of 
events  to  find  new  tactics  of  dissent.  This 
was  the  startilng  admission  of  the  officials 
of  the  National  Students  Association.  One 
doesnt  sit-in  the  objects  of  one's  protests 
any  more:  one  bums  It  down!  New  tactics! 
Ignore  the  law  where  It  does  not  suit  one's 
Immediate  purpose  I 
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While  the  likes  of  Yale's  chaplain  William 
Sloan  Coffin  Is  urging  on  the  mob.  we  woxild 
recall  the  words  of  another  clergyman  writ- 
ing a  century  ago.  Nathaniel  Burton:  "There 
Is  not  a  liberty  worth  anything  which  Is  not 
a  liberty  under  law." 

If  we  Ignore  lawlessness,  then  It  becomes 
terribly  possible  that  the  government,  with 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  vast  majority 
of  law-abiding  citizens,  approaches,  despot- 
ism In  Its  efforts  to  curtail  those  who  take 
the  law  Into  their  ovim  hands.  - 

This  is  a  risk  of  the  highest  order,  and  It 
occurs  that  the  students  and  their  opportun- 
istic leaders  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  great 
body  of  public  opinion  that  Is  sick  at  heart 
and  soul  of  the  shocking  loss  of  order  in  our 
society. 

Society  protects  Its  Institutions  against  in- 
vaders through  the  use  of  force,  which  we 
have  seen  most  shockingly  and  unnecessar- 
ily used  at  Kent  State.  If  necessary,  order 
will  be  restored  through  force,  and  the 
right  of  dissent  will  truly  suffer. 

But  what  of  the  next  step?  Shall  a  gener- 
ation be  penalized  because  of  the  cruelly  vi- 
cious behavior  of  anarchists  bent  on  fiamlng 
destruction?  Since  they  have  no  goal,  since 
they  have  nothing  of  value  to  offer  In  their 
continuing  demands  for  change,  what  will 
turn  them  off  at  a  given  point  In  time? 

Perhaps  some  return  to  the  traditional  vir- 
tues of  mutual  respect  for  talent,  for  hon- 
esty, for  Justice.  How,  then,  to  achieve  this 
desirable  state  of  affairs?  Not  through  an 
Inflexible  structure.  Not  through  capricious 
mis-use  of  time  and  opportunity.  Not 
through  adoption  of  the  assumption  that  If 
we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  ordered  society, 
then  we  must  also  generously  recognize  and 
accept  those  who  would  bring  It  down  into 
chaos. 

But  how.  again?  A  positive,  collective  an- 
swer simply  does  not  appear  on  the  horizon 
of  this  permissive  society. 

Having  sown  the  wind,  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Hoesa,  vro  are  truly  reaping  the 
whirlwind. 
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kind  of  decision,  and  Its  bearing  on  the  status 
of  the  decisionmaker  may  be  even  more 
critical. 

In  directing  a  clearlng-out  of  North  Viet- 
namese sanctuaries  along  the  Cambodian- 
South  Vietnamese  frontier,  the  President 
undertook  a  military  operation  which  vir- 
tually all  military  authorities  wotUd  have 
deemed  mandatory  many  months,  and  even 
years  ago.  The  presence  of  those  sanctuaries 
are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  single  element 
which  has  Inured  to  the  benefit  of  Hanoi  In 
the  war  and  the  reason  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  able  to  keep  a  mUltary 
presence  In  the  Mekong  Delta  after  they  have 
aU  but  abandoned  the  rest  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Although  the  operation  was  presented 
solely  as  an  undertaking  in  protecting  the 
Vietnamese  fiank.  It  serves  to  put  the  Com- 
munist troops  In  Cambodia  In  a  nutcracker 
situation  between  the  Cambodians  at  Phnom 
Penh  and  the  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese on  the  East,  with  the  possibility  that 
the  Communist  avenues  of  supply  from  the 
North  WlU  be  cut  off. 

The  real  question,  of  course.  Is  whether 
or  not  It  WlU  work.  It  is  more  than  clear  that 
the  -vestem  part  of  the  nutcracker — the 
Cambodian  army — Is  not  strong.  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  fall  back  to  the  West,  defeat  the 
Cambodlsuis.  and  return  to  the  sanctuaries 
after  the  onset  of  the  monsoon  season,  pre- 
serving their  supply  routes.  It  wlU  have  been 
a  failure. 

But  if  casualties  In  Vietnam  decline  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  or  If.  perchance,  it  brings 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  more  serious  negoti- 
ations In  the  Paris  Peace  talks,  It  wlU  have 
succeeded.  Certainly  Americans,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  lives  of  their  sons  and  brothers 
and  fathers  fighting  In  Vietnam,  must  hope 
that  It  succeeds. 

One  thing  Is  certain — ^by  midsummer,  the 
Judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  look  very  good,  or  It 
will  look  very  bad ! 


NIXON'S  CRITICAL  DECISION 


THE  CAMBODIAN  DECISION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH         ^„^_  g^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVB8 
Tuesday,  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  has  pub- 
lished a  perceptive  and  highly  competent 
commentary  on  the  Cambodian  decision 
and  I  offer  it  for  examination  of  the  en- 
tire Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom   the    News-Sentinel.   May   2,    1970] 
NnoN's  CamcAL  Decision 

Almost  needlesB  to  say,  a  comparison  of 
American  troop  movements  in  the  past  48 
hours  Is  shockingly  Ironic.  Just  as  President 
Nixon  announced  that  an  Initial  2.000  United 
States  ground  troops  had  moved  into  Cam- 
bodia In  support  of  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
the  Defense  Department  announced  It  will 
send  4.000  marines  and  paratroopers  Into 
New  England  to  save  a  university — at  least 
In  part  from  Itself. 

And  the  lesser  deployment  is  overwhelm- 
ingly the  more  significant  operation! 

From  this  point  on.  It  can  never  be  said 
that  the  President  lacked  fortitude  in  an 
hour  of  crisis,  for  in  ordering  combat  forces 
into  Cambodia,  he  placed  his  entire  future 
aa  an  Americac  leader  on  the  line.  Ab  Nixon 
himself,  said,  his  decision  la  not  comparaole 
to  that  of  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  confrontation  with  Ruasla  over 
missiles  In  Its  long-range  Import  to  the  Na- 
tion. However,  It  Is  by  nature  a  comparable 


OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in 
an  age  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
rapid  social  change,  automatic  abim- 
dance,  and  a  preoccupation  with  the 
issue  of  violence.  As  Kenneth  Kenlston 
said,  "It  is  an  open  style  characterized 
by  fluidity,  flux,  change,  and  move- 
ment." The  events  and  the  actions  of 
the  last  2  weeks  make  these  words  ring 
truer  than  ever. 

Yet,  paradoxically,  some  things  have 
not  changed.  The  ideas  of  some  of  our 
political  leaders  remain  mired  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  of  last  week 
clearly  Indicated  that  America's  foreign 
policy  continues  to  be  based  on  the  er- 
roneous premise  of  yesterday's  world. 
The  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  and  now 
in  Cambodia  is  still  being  billed  as  the 
crucial  test  of  American  will  and  the 
ultimate  test  of  the  viability  of  Ameri- 
can values. 

The  motives  of  those  who  disagree  with 
the  premises  and  the  content  of  the  de- 
cision to  send  troops  to  Cambodia  con- 
tinue to  be  sadly  misimderstood.  In  the 
space  of  6  months,  the  "effete  snobs"  of 
our  Nation  have  suddenly  changed  into 
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"campus  bums."  This  super  5cial  change 
of  epithet  fails  to  hide  the  tone  with 
which  both  statements  wer^  issued.  The 
practice  of  flippantly  classilfying  people 
on  the  basis  of  their  belief*,  while  mis- 
judging the  depth  of  student  and  citizen 
commitment  Is  too  apparent  and  too 
familiar.  I  would  not  be  ly  ng  if  I  said 
it  was  expected.  This  time  however,  it 
was  the  President  who  wss  doing  the 
classifying  and  the  President  who  was 
guilty  of  misjudgment. 

This  week  saw  Mr.  Nixon  issue  a  mis- 
guided decision  to  extend  the  Vietnam 
war  into  Cambodia.  It  w.tnessed  the 
tragedy  of  four  student  dei  ths  at  Kent 
State  University  and  the  oitpouring  of 
despsdr  and  anger  by  our  students  on 
campuses  across  the  Nation.  It  witnessed 
the  pieoccupation  with  violence  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  left  in  its  wake  con- 
stitutional and  moral  crises  that  will  not 
be  easily  resolved  and  the  most  serious 
loss  of  credibility  this  Nat  on  has  wit- 
nessed. 

The  decision  followed  on  the  heels  of 
two  earlier  statements  that  led  to  a  pre- 
cipitous rise  of  expectations  by  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  Congr<ss.  Through 
Secretary  of  State,  William  Rogers,  the 
Congress  was  assured  that  it  would  be 
consulted  in  future  decision.  Then  the 
President  announced  that  IW.OOO  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 

A  constitutional  crisis  was,  precipitated 
last  Thursday  when  the  President  an- 
nounced on  national  televliion  that  he 
was  sending  troops — without  congres- 
sional approval — to  fight  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia. We  were  told  only  thit  the  Presi- 
dent consulted  with  somii  "unnamed 
advisers."  Yet,  judging  froru  the  content 
of  the  decision,  it  appeared  bs  if  the  ad- 
visers had  just  recently  stebped  from  a 
time  capsule  that  had  been  sealed  for  5 
years. 

We  were  told  that  only  thr  ough  escala- 
tion could  the  United  States  achieve  vic- 
tory. If  we  failed,  we  woud  become  a 
"second-rate  power."  For  those  Living 
outside  the  time  capsule,  v  matching  the 
course  of  events  over  the  last  5  years,  and 
witnessing  the  mistakes,  the  words 
sounded  incredible.  The  tragic  mistakes 
of  Vietnam,  the  deepening  divisions 
within  our  country  were  (»mitted.  In- 
stead, we  were  told  that  to  extricate 
America  and  to  vindicate  'he  lives  al- 
ready lost,  we  would  have  tp  shed  more 
blood.  Death  would  be  vindioated  only  by 
more  death.  The  specter  of  the  silent 
majority  was  then  invoked  tp  add  legiti- 
nuicy  to  the  President's  statements. 

Yet,  if  Congress  is  to  becoi^e  a  national 
fonun  for  the  discussion  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Issues  of  the  day;  the  specter 
of  the  silent  majority  will  h^ve  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  political  scerie.  Congress 
must  redefine  Its  role  in  the  changing 
context  of  American  politico.  The  Presi- 
dent must  not  be  granted  the  sole  power 
to  educate  public  opinion — and  congres- 
sional approval  of  decision^  cannot  be 
foregone  conclusions.  | 

At  the  moment,  as  witnessed  by  the 
"niursday  broadcast,  the  Prasident  is  the 
only  individual  granted  axicess  to  the 
minds  and  conscience  of  tbe  American 
people.  The  weight  of  Presidential  au- 
thority was  most  evident  •  Wednesday, 
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when  in  a  nonrecorded  vote.  I  was  joined 
by  only  69  of  my  colleagues  in  voting  for 
an  amendment  to  cut  off  funds  for  Amer- 
ican operations  in  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
Thailand. 

The  serious  errors  of  Presidential 
judgment  must  be  exploded  in  an  open 
forum  where  a  point-by-point  rebuttal 
can  be  made  to  the  people  and  in  a  Con- 
gress imrestricted  by  closed  votes  and 
closed  hearings  and  closed  minds. 

Events  and  decisions  have  precipitated 
a  deep  soul  searching  by  many  Ameri- 
cans, and  especially  by  the  young.  We  are 
in  the  middle  of  a  moral  crisis  in  which 
means  and  ends  are  being  questioned 
and  values  are  being  subject  to  intense 
scrutiny.  What  are  the  values  of  a  society 
that  send  National  Guards  to  universi- 
ties with  live  ammunition  in  their  rifles? 
Four  deaths  at  Kent  State  University  are 
testimony  that  something  is  desperately 
wrong.  Must  we  indefinitely  support  gov- 
ernments abroad  that  lack  the  support 
of  their  o'wn  people? 

American  youth  today  is  turning  out- 
ward to  confront  the  issues  of  our  time. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  gen- 
eration well  placed  for  action.  Society  is 
getting  younger,  and  youth  feels  the  po- 
tential of  their  numbers  as  never  before. 

This  potential  can  be  used  to  precipi- 
tate doctrinaire  violence  with  resulting 
counterviolence.  or  it  can  be  used  to 
change  and  mold  institutions  and  opin- 
ions. I  unequivocally  choose  the  latter 
method. 

My  experience  in  the  last  week  con- 
firms my  belief  in  the  role  that  the  young 
are  going  to  play  in  closing  the  gap  that 
now  exists  between  American  thought 
and  American  action  and  between  desig- 
nated means  to  £u:hieve  designated  ends. 
New  tactics  of  political  action  that  in- 
crease political  awareness  and  lead  to  a 
politics  of  dialog  and  participation  must 
be  forthcoming. 

The  American  sjrstem  Is  flexible  enough 
to  meet  and  resolve  the  demands  for 
change.  The  active  citizen  can  organize 
forums  of  discussion  on  the  streets,  In 
homes,  at  meetings.  The  ultimate  most 
effective  weapon  remains  the  vote. 

Although  there  will  be  a  carefully 
orchestrated  campaign  to  discredit  such 
action — after  all,  what  can  we  expect 
from  an  administration  whose  initial  re- 
action to  Kent  State  read  like  an  apology 
for  the  National  Guard — through  non- 
violent action  and  well-chaimeled  activ- 
ity, the  voices  of  freedom  and  of  peace 
will  be  heard  and  they  will  be  effective. 
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HORSE  CENTS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  ixoRiSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  April  15  has  come  and  gone.  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  many  Americans 
who  are  still  trying  to  recover  from  the 
paperwork,  scribbling,  and  general  frus- 
trations associated  with  the  filing  of 
their  1040'8. 

Confusion  is  often  the  birthplace  of 
humor,  and  so  it  is  that  Byron  S.  Adams 


Printing.  Inc..  1213  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  has  found  such  humor  in 
the  IRS  form  and  its  accompanying  in- 
structions. An  article,  "Horse  Cents,"  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1970  edition  of  Im- 
pressions, published  by  that  firm,  and  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  all  U.S. 
taxpayers: 

HoBSE  Cents 
We  hope  that  this  valuable  hint  on  how 


"Go  to  Sch.  T.  to  figure  tax  and  surcharge 
U  you  Itemize  deductions;  or  claim  retire- 
ment Income  credit,  foreign  tax  credit  or  In- 
vestment credit;  or  if  you  owe  self-employ- 
ment tax  or  tax  from  recomputing  prior  year 
investment  credit.  (Omit  lines  16  and  17).  If 
neither  of  above  two  Items  applies,  go  to  Tax 
Tables  Instead  of  Sch.  T.  Complete  lines  16 
and  17." 

avoid  a  severe  penalty  due  to  a  claim  on  your 
1040  that  the  Internal— 

"Subtract  line  3  from  line  2.  Enter  differ- 
ence (If  less  than  zero,  enter  zero)."' 
Revenue  Service  has  said  It  will  not  admit  is 
not  received  too  late — 

'Line  17 — Tax  Prom  Recomputing  Prior 
Year  Investment  Credit. — Enter  the  amount 
by  which  the  credit  taken  In  a  prior  year  or 
years  exceeds  the  credit  as  recomputed  due 
to  early  disposition  of  property.  Attach  Form 
4255." 
to  be  of  assistance. 

"What  It  Is.  Is  this,  and  we  read  it  right  out 
of  a  book — 

"Enter  total  of  lines  16  and  17  OR  amount 
from  Schedule  T.  line  18.  it  applicable  (check 
If  from  Tax  Table  A — ,  B — .  C — ;  Tax  Rate 
Sch. — .  Sch.  D — .  or  Sch.  Q — ." 
by  an  eminent  authority:  Tou  cannot  de- 
duct— 

"Total  tax  (add  lines  15.  16.  and  17).  Enter 
here  and  on  line  18,  FV>rm  1040  (make  no 
entry  on  line  16  or  17.  Form  1040).  Attach 
Sch.  T  to  Form  1040  only  \1  you  made  an 
entry  on  line  14. 16,  or  17  above." 
the  value  of  a  saddle  horse  that  dies  as  the 
result  of — 

"Note. — Gross  profits  from  farming  are  the 
total  of  the  gross  profits  from  Schedule  P. 
line  28  (cash  method),  or  line  67  (accrual 
method) ,  plus  the  distributive  share  of  gross 
profits  from  farm  iiartnershlps  as  explained 
In  Instructions  for  Schedule  SE. 
eating  a  silk  hat! 

"Honest,  that's  what  the  man  said!'' 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  MOTHERS  DAY 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  for  those  who  may  have  missed  it 
Bill  Gold's  tribute  to  his  mother  which 
appeared  in  the  May  8  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post : 

She  StmE  Was  a  Mean  Mother 

Business  firms  are  very  high  on  mothers, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  remind  us 
to  sh'jw  appreciation  for  our  mothers. 

Their  advice  covers  mothers  generally,  so 
I'm  not  sure  they  would  have  approved  of 
my  own  mother,  specifically,  or  any  of  her 
breed. 

Modern  standards  require  that  mothers 
read  books  about  raising  children,  and  let 
the  children  do  as  they  please.  But  my 
mother  was  an  authoritarian.  Very  mean. 

One  of  my  earliest  memories  of  her  Is  a 
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scene  that  would  have  melted  any  normal 
person's  heart.  There  I  was,  crying  my  eyes 
out  for  a  piece  of  candy,  but  she  was  so  un- 
concerned she  didn't  even  raise  her  voice. 
She  Just  said:  "You  know  very  well  we're 
going  to  have  dinner  In  about  five  minutes, 
so  this  Is  not  the  proper  time  for  candy.  Cry- 
ing won't  get  you  what  you  want,  so  you 
might  as  well  stop  It." 

How  do  you  like  that?  My  little  heart 
was  breaking,  but  she  just  didn't  care. 

She  continued  to  be  mean  to  me  all 
through  my  childhood.  She  forced  me  to 
hang  up  my  clothes,  and  brush  my  teeth 
whether  they  needed  It  or  not.  and  study 
when  other  kids  were  playing,  and  take 
music  lessons,  and  wash  up  before  I  came  to 
the  table — all  sorts  of  stuff  like  that.  It  was 
really  dreadful. 

If  I  wanted  to  go  out  at  night,  you'd  have 
thought  she  was  the  Gestapo  the  way  she 
Interrogated  me.  Where  was  I  going,  for 
what  purpose,  when  would  I  get  back,  and 
other  rldlcvUous  questions.  I  guess  she  Just 
didn't  realize  how  embarrassing  It  was  when 
she  asked  my  friends  to  come  Into  the  house 
so  she  could  meet  them  Instead  of  their  Just 
hollering  for  me  from  outside. 

I  couldn't  wait  to  grow  up  and  get  out  of 
a  house  run  by  a  woman  who  thought  people 
should  always  be  polite  and  never  lose  their 
tempers,  even  when  they  were  being  re- 
pressed and  not  permitted  to  live  their  own 
lives. 

You  don't  know  what  I  went  through  be- 
ing dragged  to  art  galleries  and  religious 
services  and  Potirth  of  July  speeches  and 
Junk  like  that.  And  having  a  portion  of  my 
microscopic  allowance  practically  confiscated 
from  me  for  the  poor  box.  And  being  forced 
to  spend  half  my  life  washing  up.  Many  a 
time  I  was  tempted  to  report  that  woman 
to  the  authorities. 

However,  now  that  she  Is  safe  from  all 
earthly  travail,  God  rest  her  soul,  I'm  awfully 
glad  that  I  was  never  in  any  real  doubt 
about  her,  or  the  role  she  played  In  my  life. 
She  was  ray  liaison  with  all  of  the  good 
things  that  man  bad  learned  since  ventur- 
ing out  of  his  caves.  She  was  civilization's 
personal  representative  to  me;  and  If  I  was 
to  benefit  from  what  previous  generations 
had  learned,  It  would  have  to  be  primarily 
through  her.  The  meanness  I  complained 
about  wasn't  her  lack  of  compassion  but  my 
lack  of  understanding. 

Besides,  even  If  she  really  had  raised  me 
all  wrong.  It  wouldn't  have  been  her  fault. 
She  didn't  have  a  book  of  Instructions  for 
guidance.  She  had  to  figure  things  out  for 
herself,  and  didn't  realize  she  was  being  so 
mean. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WALTER  REUTHER 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  millions  of 
American  worklngmen  who  mourn  today 
the  tragic  death  of  Walter  Reuther,  who 
died  Saturday  night  in  a  plane  crash. 

Pew  men  have  made  the  impact  upon 
this  Nation  as  Mr.  Reuther  did.  Truly  a 
man  of  his  time,  he  was  more  than  a  la- 
bor leader.  He  was  a  man  dedicated  to 
all  the  people  who  live  and  work,  wher- 
ever they  might  be  and  whatever  their 
occupation. 

He  cared  about  the  poor,  the  hungry, 
and  the  ill.  Under  his  stewardship,  the 
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American  auto  workers  led  numerous 
battles  for  better  pay  and  better  working 
conditions  of  the  people  it  served.  But 
beyond  those  basics,  Walter  Reuther  had 
a  vision  of  America  where  all  people 
could  stand  tall  and  proud,  sure  of  their 
future  and  free  to  go  as  far  as  their  abil- 
ities would  carry  them. 

This  Nation  lost  a  true  servant  when 
Walter  Reuther  passed  away.  It  lost  a 
candle  of  hope,  a  reservoir  of  tireless 
energy  toward  social  causes  and  a  stri- 
dent voice  opposed  to  degradation  in  any 
form.  We  shall  miss  him  sorely. 


ISRAEL— STILL  IN  DANGER 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTlCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  State  of  Israel  celebrates  its  22d  an- 
niversary. I  wish  I  could  report  that  this 
remarkable  nation  won  its  long  struggle 
for  existence  and  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  during  the  past  12  months.  Un- 
fortunately, I  cannot,  for  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  has  grown  more  omi- 
nous since  May  1969. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  send  jet  planes  to  Libya 
in  a  reckless  attempt  to  gain  economic 
and  political  influence  in  the  Middle 
East.  Knowing  full  well  that  these  planes 
would  be  used  by  other  Arab  Nations  to 
wage  war  against  Israel,  France  went 
ahead  with  the  sale  and  gravely  threat- 
ened the  precarious  balance  of  power  tn 
that  area. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  Soviet 
Union  escalate  big  power  involvement  In 
the  Israeli-Arab  dispute  by  sending  pilots 
and  other  military  persoimel  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  This  callous  ac- 
tion has  inflamed  an  already  tense  sit- 
uation and  has  incretised  the  possibility 
of  a  major  confrontation  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Most  unfortunately,  the  past  year  has 
seen  a  marked  increase  in  anti-Israel 
and  anti-Semitic  propaganda,  not  by  the 
hatemongers  of  the  right  but  by  the  rev- 
olutionaries and  racists  of  the  left.  The 
overt  support  of  Arab  guerillas  by  cer- 
tain radical  groups  in  this  country,  the 
neo-Nazi  preachings  of  black  revolution- 
aries, and  the  ridiculous  charges  of 
American  imperialism  all  endanger  lib- 
eral support  for  Israel  and  blind  many 
young  people  to  the  real  situation  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Finally,  the  past  year  has  seen  a  curi- 
ous shift  in  administration  policy  toward 
the  Middle  East.  Efforts  by  the  admin- 
istration to  Impose  a  peace  settlement 
rather  than  encouraging  direct  negotia- 
tions and  administration  refusal  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power  through  the 
sale  of  badly  needed  aircraft  to  Israel  are 
signs  that  the  traditional  policy  of 
friendship  toward  Israel  may  be  com- 
promised. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  outlook  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  bleak.  It  Is 
bleak  because  we  have  not  adhered  to 
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the  basic  principles  upon  which  lasting 
peace  must  be  built,  principles  as  rele- 
vant today  as  they  were  22  years  ago. 

There  will  never  be  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  imless  the  Arab  States 
recognize  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  as 
an  independent  nation.  As  long  as  the 
Arabs  believe  that  they  can  destroy 
Israel,  peace  will  be  impossible. 

There  will  never  be  lasting  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  imless  outside  powers, 
both  great  and  small,  end  their  economic 
and  political  adventures  in  that  area  and 
thus  help  maintain  the  balance  of  power. 

There  will  never  be  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  unless  the  big  powers 
stop  trying  to  impose  peace  settlements 
on  the  parties  involved  In  the  conflict. 
For  22  years,  outside  powers  have  at- 
tempted to  impose  solutions  and  for  22 
years  they  have  failed.  The  time  has 
come  to  realize  that  direct,  face-to-face 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  are  the  only  means  by  which 
Itisting  peace  can  be  achieved. 

If  we  adhere  to  these  principles,  if  we 
proclaim  as  never  before  our  support 
for  the  Israeli  people,  we  may  have  some- 
thing better  to  report  about  the  Middle 
East  in  May  1971.  Let  us  pray  that  the 
Middle  East,  the  cradle  of  civilization, 
can  someday  become  the  showcase  of 
peace  in  this  troubled  world. 


FEDERATION  OF  HOMEMAKERS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Desmond,  who 
resides  in  my  district,  asking  that  I  pub- 
licize the  resolution  of  the  Federation  of 
Homemakers: 

RESOLXmON 

Whereas,  the  paramount  objective  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is 
protection  of  the  consuming  public,  and 

Whereas.  Congress  has  recognized  that, 
since  it  Is  Impossible  to  establish  safe  levels 
for  carcinogens,  that  objective  will  be  real- 
ized only  If  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion takes  all  action  that  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  the  Ingestion  of  sub- 
stances and  additives  that  are  established 
to  be  carcinogens  In  either  humans  or  ani- 
mals (the  so-called  Delaney  Amendment), 
and 

Whereas,  from  the  recommendations  of 
both  the  White  House  Conference  on  Pood, 
Nutrition  and  Health,  and  the  Mark  Com- 
mission on  Pesticides  and  their  Relationship 
to  Environmental  Health,  and  the  recent 
public  statements  of  Secretary  Plnct,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Administration  Is  about  to 
launch  a  concerted  effort  directed  at  water- 
ing-down that  Congressional  statement  of 
national  policy.  Now  Therefore 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Federation  of  Homemakers  de- 
clares Its  unalterable  opposition  to  any 
changes  In  p>ollcy  which  would  sanction  the 
Ingestion  by  American  consumers  of  carcino- 
gens and  urgee  the  Congress  to  reject  any 
such  proposed  changes. 

In  witness  whereof,  we.  a  quorum  of  the 
Board  of   Management,  have   hereunto  set 
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OUT  bands  at  Alexandria, 
day  of  April.  1970. 

Rxn-H    OaAHAM 

Mams  V.  Qukscjoat 


Vliglnla.  this  30th 
Desmond, 


VOMUNIA    Fagg 
DotOTHT   TUGClk 

i\ 

jAirrr  Desmond 


TreaauTer. 
5tsatM, 

Secretary. 
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commitment  that  we.  as  weU  as  all  those 
who  cherish  freedom  th2  world  over 
renew  our  hopes  that  the  spirit  ol 
liberty  may  once  again  be  extended  to 
the  Rumanian  people. 
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dialntegratlon  takes  over  then  the  commu- 
nlats  truly  will  have  won  their  batUe  of  hall 
a  century  because  we  wUl  be  easy  prey  for 
them  and  It  no  longer  wUl  be  of  even  aca- 
demic mtere»t  to  anyone  how  things  are 
going  m  Asia. 


f  oard  Member. 

Cobb, 
shard  Member. 


THE  REAL  PLOT 


THE  22D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ISRAELS 
INDEPENDENCE 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  THOMAS  J.lMESKILL 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  it.  1970 
Mr  MTTRKn-i.  Mr.  sieaker.  May  10 
stands  out  as  a  landmaifein  the  proud 
historj-  of  the  Rumania^  people.  It  was 
on  this  date  in  1866  that  iCharles,  Prince 
of  Hohenzollem  was  Proclaimed  the 
Prince  of  Rumania,  in  Bucharest,  thus 
founding  the  first  Rumailian  dynasty. 

Eleven  years  later,  on] the  same  date, 
the  Rumanians,  havlni  joined  forces 
with  the  Russian  armies  against  the 
Turks,  declared  their  independence  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  T^ese  brave  Ru- 
manians, rebelling  again4t  the  once-pow- 
erful Turkish  regime,  ajssisted  the  vic- 
torious Russian  armies  |  in  the  Russo- 

Turklsh  war.  J  .  ^w  • 

Although  czarist  Russia  betrayed  their 
new  ally  at  the  Berlin  Coherence  of  1878 
by  forcing  the  secessioti  of  Bessarabia 
from  Rumania,  the  freddom-loving  Ru- 
manian patriots  were  ab)e  to  secure  their 
independence.  Three  yeiirs  later,  on  the 
10th  of  May  1881.  Charlfs  I  was  crowned 
King  of  Rumania,  and  ofer  three  decades 
of  stable  government  fdllowed. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  thit  Russia,  which 
played  such  a  signiflcantt  role  in  helping 
Rumania  gain  her  hard-won  independ- 
ence, should  also  be  thfc  nation  to  take 
away  that  self-govemment. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Rumania, 
like  the  other  states  of  j  Eastern  Europe, 
was  occupied  by  the  IRed  army.  The 
elecUons  of  1946  flnaLzed  Communist 
control  of  this  Eastem|  European  coun- 
try The  declaraUon  oT  the  Rumanian 
Peoples  RepnbUc  foUo\rted  shortly. 

Recently  the  Rumanian  regime  has 
been  moving  toward  the  reassertion  of 
national   sovereignty    and    striving    for 
greater  independence  from  Soviet  domi- 
nation. Recollections  0t  the  brutel  in- 
vasion  of   Czechoslovakia   by   Warsaw 
Pact  Troops,  however,  fcertainly  dimmed 
the    hopes    of    any    sich   nationalistic 
movement.  Neverthele^,  the  Rumanian 
people  have  still  been  ible  to  preserve  a 
sense  of  nation,  heritage,  and  identity. 
It  is  in  a  spirit  of  great  friendship  that 
we  as  Americans,  exteftd  our  best  wishes 
to  an  Rumanians  as  tftey  celebrate  their 
nation's  independence^  Both  in  World 
War  I  and  in  the  lattjer  days  of  World 
War  n   Rumanians  fbught  bravely  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States.  And  we  can 
certainly  not  forget  the  warm  welcome 
with    which    the    Rumanians    greeted 
President  Nixon  during  his  visit  In  their 
country  last  year. 
Thus,  It  is  with  th4  deepest  sense  of 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1970 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  remarks  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  outstanding  weekly  paper 
within  my  district  called  the  Locust  Val- 
ley Leader.  Mrs.  Edith  Wyckoff  has  pre- 
sented an  editorial  which  I  beUeve 
should  give  us  aU  reason  to  pause.  It 

follows :  _ 

The   Real   Plot 

There  was  a  time,  many  years  ago,  when 
our  leaders  understood  that  the  keystone  ^ 
the  communist  plot  to  destroy  the  United 
States  is  to  lure  It  mto  a  series  of  undeclared 
wars  all  over  the  world,  slowly  draining  all 
of  our  resources,  manpower  and  wealth.  As 
time  passed  our  leiders  lost  sight  of  this 
simple  strategy  and  deluded  themselves  that 
by  fighting  these  undeclared  wars  they  were 
fulfllllng  their  mission  which  U  to  save  the 
world  from  communism.  Having  the  new 
mission  to  blind  us  to  the  real  communist 
Dlot  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  sucked 
into  a  series  of  expensive,  degrading  and 
deblUUtlng  wars  that  have  solved  nothing 
for  us  or  the  rest  of  the  world  but  have 
served  the  communist  plot  very  well. 

Our  country,  now  a  badly  kept  house.  Is 
crying  out  for  attention  In  every  shabby  cor- 
ner Our  air,  streams,  lakes,  rivers  and  oceans 
are  so  polluted  they  threaten  our  sources  of 
food  and  water.  Our  cities  are  rotting  from 
inattention,  our  transportation  systems  are 
at  virtual  standstills,  our  airports  are  clogged 
and  dangerous,  there  U  no  planning,  no  cor- 
relation of  Ideas,  no  looking  ahead.  When 
these  and  thousands  of  other  problems  such 
as  narcotics,  weUare,  education  and  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  whole  system  are  brought 
before  responsible  persons  the  whole  dlzzy- 
mg  panorama  is  so  overwhelming  that  the 
immediate  response  U  to  throw  up  the  bands 
and  say,  "what  can  I  do?  And  even  If  I  knew 
what  to  do  It  will  take  too  long." 

Everyone  can  do  something.  If  enough  In- 
dividuals let  elected  officials  know  what  they 
want  It  wUl  be  done.  By  nature  the  demo- 
cratic system  Is  slow  which  Is  good  reason 
to   begin    today.   The   longer   we    wait   the 
longer  It  wUl  take.  WhUe  we  are  waiting  and 
whUe  we  are  saying  there  Is  nothing  we  can 
do   the  heart  of  our  naUon  Is  being  sucked 
away  by  an  aimless.  Immoral  conflict  more 
than  half  way  around  the  world.  What  is 
happening  Is  like  cutting  slowly  into  the 
human  body  untU  the  lUe  slowly  ebbs  away. 
It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  the  com- 
munlsU  do  not  want  us  out  of  Asia.  Every 
time  we  show  signs  of  leaving,  they  do  some- 
thing calculated  to  keep  us  there  because  our 
presence  serves  their  purpose.  And  when  we 
have  fallen  deeper  and  deeper  Into  their  trap. 
carrying  the  war  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
south  Viet  Nam.  supporting  a  government 
that  cannot  take  care  of  Itself  and  that  Jails 
Its  dissenters,  as  we  squander  more  and  more 
of  our  best  young  men  and  the  cream  of  our 
wealth  in  thU  kind  of  InefTectual  battle,  our 
own  natton  Is  slowly  slipping  away,  drowning 
in  poUutlon  and  fllth.  m  crumbling  ^tles 
and  in  bankruptcy  as  the  cost  of  "^v*! 
goes  higher  and  higher.  When  thl«  kind  of 
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Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  22  years 
ago  Israel  became  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation.  It  was  not  easy  then;  it  is 
not  easy  now.  Israel  had  to  fight  for  her 
independence  in  1948  and  the  fight  to 
remain  an  independent  nation  in  the  tur- 
bulent Middle  East  goes  on  daily. 

During  all  of  this  period.  Israel  has 
been  a  model  of  courage  and  tenacity. 
WhUe  facing  the  hostility  of  her  neigh- 
bors, she  has  prospered  and  developed 
in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable 
odds  In  spite  of  the  ever-present 
threat  at  her  borders.  Israel  remains  un- 
deterred from  her  course  which  she  em- 
barked upon  22  years  ago. 

Faith,  courage,  and  belief  in  their  pur- 
pose have  inspired  the  people  of  Israel 
to  defend  their  new  nation.  This  deep 
commitinent  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Israel  to  succeed  in  their  cause  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  many  achievements 
in  social,  economic,  and  political  areas. 
Through  hard  work  and  concentrated 
effort  the  Israelis  have  transformed  ster- 
ile wasteland  into  fertile  farm  country. 
They  have  developed  a  solid  economy. 
And  they  have  maintained  a  functioning 
democratic  poUtical  process,  despite  the 
presence  of  near  war-like  conditions  for 
the  last  22  years. 

Israel  has  paid  a  high  price  for  the 
right  of  survival.  As  we  join  in  celebrat- 
ing her  22d  year  of  independence, 
we  extend  to  her  our  wish  for  con- 
tinued success.  We  salute  her  courage 
and  her  perseverance  and  her  dedication 
to  the  ideals  of  freedom,  justice,  and  in- 
dependence. We  wish  her  continued 
growth  and  prosperity.  And  finally,  we 
hope  that  peace  may  soon  settle  over  this 
part  of  the  world. 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  the  free  na- 
tion of  Israel  Is  a  deep  and  longstanding 
one.  It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  Arab  and 
Israel  leaders  will  sit  down  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  hammer  out  a  long- 
term  settlement  that  will  bring  peace  and 
security  to  this  troubled  part  of  the 
world.  Such  a  settlement  Is  long  overdue. 
The  cornerstone  of  our  policy  is  and 
continues  to  be  the  protection  of  the  in- 
dependent nation  of  Israel. 

As  we  celebrate  Israel's  independence, 
let  it  be  clear  to  any  nation  who  seeks 
to  violate  Israel's  borders  that  our  com- 
mitment is  not  susceptible  to  compro- 
mise While  we  are  making  every  effort 
for  peace,  we  Intend  to  Insure  Israel's 
ability  to  defend  herself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  honor  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence, let  us  renew  our  commitment 
to  her  safety  and  security. 
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Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  a  recent  article  from 
the  Saturday  Review  with  my  colleagues. 
The  article  concerns  an  innovative 
school,  the  Beloit-Turner  Middle  School 
in  my  district,  which  has  been  recognized 
for  its  concern  with  children  and  the  true 
experience  of  learning. 

Built  with  no  Federal.  State,  or  fovm- 
dation  funds.  I  believe  the  local  citizens 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  personal 
commitment  to  the  future  of  education. 

The  article,  as  mentioned,  follows : 
A  School  Designed  roa  Kids 
(By  James  Cass) 

Most  schools  are  designed  for  adults,  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  faculty  and 
administration.  The  Beloit-Tvu-ner  Middle 
School  m  Wisconsin,  by  contrast,  was  clearly 
conceived  as  a  place  for  kids — or,  more  ac- 
curately. It  was  artfully  designed  to  house  a 
program  based  on  the  special  nature  and 
needs  of  early  adolescents. 

The  visitor's  first  Impression  of  the  school 
Is  one  of  openness — of  wide-open,  visually 
attractive  space.  His  second  Impression  Is  one 
of  almost  constant  movement,  relatively 
quiet,  purposeful,  and  relaxed,  but  unceas- 
ing. Only  later  In  the  day  does  he  realize 
that  he  has  heard  no  bells  ringing  to  signal 
the  end  of  class  periods,  and  that  classes  of 
various  sizes  have  met  ior  differing  lengths 
of  time,  and  then  have  dissolved  and  re- 
formed with  a  minimum  of  disturbance. 

The  heart  of  the  school  consists  of  three 
large  classrooms — or  pods,  as  they  are  called 

each  serving  as  a  homeroom  for  125  to  150 

students,  and  as  a  classroom  for  varying 
numbers  of  students  throughout  the  day. 
These  pods  are  arranged  In  a  U-shape  around 
a  central  core  of  administrative  and  special 
service  offices,  and  a  large,  open  Instructional 
materials  center.  The  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tral core  consists  of  an  ingeniously  tiered 
cafeteria  commons,  which  connects  the  two 
side  pods  at  the  open  end  of  the  U.  and  dou- 
bles as  a  classroom  for  either  large  or  small 
groups,  as  well  as  a  "socializing  center"  for 
students.  Divisions  between  the  various  open 
areas  are  marked  only  by  the  different  colors 
of  carpeting  that  covers  virtually  all  the 
floors  In  the  school — Including  the  cafeteria. 
Adjacent  areas  house  the  auditorium,  gym- 
nasium, and  faculties  for  music,  art,  home 
economics,  and  Industrial  arts. 

Designed  by  architect  Jack  Relf  of  John  J. 
Flad  &  Associates  (Madison,  Wisconsin) .  the 
school  Incorporates  elements  of  open  design 
that  are  by  no  means  new.  but  are  employed 
with  a  sensitivity  that  not  only  makes  It 
possible  for  an  unusual  educational  program 
to  function,  but  actively  supplements  and 
enhances  It. 

The  program  Itself  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth-graders 
have  special  Interests,  needs,  and  objectives — 
and  that  the  school  should  work  with  these 
special  qualities  rather  than  against  them. 
Conceived  by  Professor  Holland  Callaway  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  the 
program  specifically  asumes  that  these  early 
adolescents  need  an  active,  social  school  en- 
vironment, because  they  are  deeply  Involved 
m  questioning  who  they  are  and  In  explor- 
ing the  nature  of  their  relationship  to  every- 
one and  everything.  Consequently,  this  Is 
not  the  age  at  which  a  child  is  ready  to  con- 
fine his  study  to  the  separate,  highly  orga- 
nized disciplines.  Rather,  his  study  should 
draw  upon  the  disciplines,  and  he  should  be- 
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gin  to  develop  varied  academic  skills,  but 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed  o.i  the  ex- 
ploration of  social  Issues  and  problems,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  development  of 
Individual  Interests,  values,  and  attitudes. 

To  keep  the  program  as  fiexlble  as  possible, 
the  day  Is  divided  Into  three  large  blocks  of 
time  devoted  to  an  equal  ntimber  of  broad 
objectives.  One  half  of  the  day  Is  allotted  to 
"Developing  Social  Sensitivity  and  Under- 
standing" (which  draws  on  the  social 
studies,  English,  and  foreign  languages) ,  one 
quarter  of  the  day  to  the  "Physical  Envi- 
ronment" (Which  focuses  on  ecience  and 
math) .  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  "De- 
veloping Creative  Interests  and  Abilities" 
(which  offers  students  freedom  to  develop 
their  own  Interests  In  art,  music,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  Industrial  arts).  Each  large 
group  of  students  works  with  a  team 
of  teachers,  teachinr  assistants,  student 
teachers,  and  totems,  as  well  as  with  spe- 
clallsU.  The  Instructional  program  Itself  Is 
not  predetermined,  but  Is  "relegated  to  on- 
the-spot,  day-by-day,  week-by-week  plan- 
ning of  the  teach  tog  team  and  the  students." 
The  part  of  the  day  devoted  to  the  creative 
arts  leaves  the  student  free  to  choose  his 
own  area  of  Interest — and  to  change  It  at 
will. 

The  school  was  opened  just  last  Septem- 
ber, and  all  facilities  were  not  completed 
until  early  December,  but  both  the  school 
and  Its  program  appear  to  enjoy  substantial 
community  support.  Although  located  In  a 
typical  Midwestern  rural -suburban  area 
that  is  far  from  affluent,  no  federal,  state, 
or  foundation  funds  were  tovolved.  It  was 
purely  a  community  effort  that  has,  perhaps, 
been  characterized  best  by  former  board 
of  education  president  William  D.  Behllng. 
executive  director  of  the  Bclolt  Daily  News. 
"The  Turner  Middle  School,"  Mr.  BehUng 
says,  "Is  the  remarkably  successful  result  of 
an  uninhibited  effort  by  an  Improbable 
group  of  people  who  sought  only  to  find  a 
better  way  of  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  the  early  adolescent." 

It  Is  far  too  early  to  assess  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  school,  but  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  enthusiastic.  The  teachers,  to  be 
sure,  are  rather  more  restrained  to  their 
Judgments — not  least,  perhaps,  because  they 
find  It  less  easy  to  adjust  to  the  openness  and 
the  constant  movement,  and  because  their 
responsibility  for  developing  an  effective  to- 
structlonal  program  Is  so  much  greater  than 
It  would  be  In  a  traditional  school.  Yet  near- 
ly all  are  firmly  committed  to  the  concept 
of  the  school  and  seem  to  have  reservations 
primarily  about  whether  they  have  discov- 
ered how  best  to  employ  their  professional 
sklUs  to  the  unfamiliar  environment. 

But  the  children  have  no  doubts.  "It's 
the  freedom  that's  so  great,"  they  say.  "you 
can  do  what  you  want."  And  they  add:  "Yes. 
we  learn  just  as  much  as  we  did  last  year — 
we  learn  more.  Sure,  we  still  have  to  study 
science  and  math,  but  Ifs  different."  The 
ways  In  which  It  differs  may  vary  for  Individ- 
uals, but  they  have  a  common  theme  that 
echoes  Professor  Callaway's  assertion  that. 
when  we  enforce  rules  of  quiet  conformity 
on  students,  we  "foist  behavior  patterns  on 
youngsters  in  our  schools  which  we,  as  adults, 
would  not  live  virlth." 

"The  teachers  don't  push  you  toto  learn- 
ing." a  diminutive  sixth-grader  explains, 
"they  let  you  come  in  by  yourself  and  do  it 
the  way  you  want.  We  learn  more  because  we 
want  to — and  It's  so  great  because  after 
you've  done  your  work  nobody  cares  If  you 
visit  with  your  friends."  Three  eighth-grade 
girls,  alternately  studying  and  talking  in  a 
little  corner  formed  by  movable  tables  with 
low  tack-board  backs,  agree  with  their  sixth- 
grade  colleague.  "It's  better  when  you  can 
get  the  latest  gossip  while  you  study."  they 
say.  And  one  adds:  "You  only  really  learn 
when  you  want  to."  A  seventh-grader  Is  en- 
tranced by  the  freedom  allowed  him  to  go 
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play  chess  when  he  has  finished  his  math 
lesson.  And  others  clearly  share  his  pleasure — 
two  or  three  chess  games  are  to  progress  at 
almost  any  time  of  the  day.  a  dozen  during 
the  noon  hour. 

But  Danny,  a  bright,  articulate  eighth- 
grader  who  has  been  a  serious  discipline 
problem  to  the  past,  sums  It  up:  "You  can't 
help  but  learn  more,  there  are  so  many  things 
to  do — and  In  the  afternoon  (durtog  the  time 
allotted  to  creative  interest]  you  can  do  any- 
thing you  want."  However.  Danny's  friend, 
who  has  a  similar  history,  has  had  more  dUB- 
culty  to  adjusting  to  freedom — and  provides 
the  counterpoint.  "Last  year  when  you  did 
something  you  weren't  supposed  to  do,  and 
got  away  with  It,  you  had  a  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment. This  year  nobody  cares.  Take  gum. 
They  say  go  ahead  and  chew  gum  In  class — 
so  I  lost  my  taste  for  It.  Nobody  chews  gum 
any  more — maybe  two  or  three  guys  to  the 
whole  school." 

It  will  take  much  more  time  to  get  a  final 
reading  on  the  Belolt-Turner  Middle  School. 
The  program  is  still  evolving,  and  Its  even- 
tual success  win  depend  In  large  measure 
on  the  skill  and  the  dedication  of  the  teach- 
ers who  Implement  It.  But  perhaps  the  best 
Interim  assessment  has  already  been  made 
by  the  students  themselves.  As  a  result  of 
their  demand,  the  school  Is  open  seven 
days  a  week.  It's  the  most  toteresttog  place 
in  town. 
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or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
10th  of  May  is  the  national  holiday  of 
the  Rumanian  people,  commemorating 
three  great  events  of  its  history.  It  is  in- 
deed a  privilege  for  me  to  join  in  the  ob- 
servance of  this  day  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  support  by  millions  of  Americans 
for  the  struggle  for  freedom  by  the  brave 
people  of  Rumania. 

On  May  10,  1866,  Charles,  Prince  of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen — a  scion  of 
the  Southern  and  Catholic  branch  of  the 
Prussian  royal  family — was  proclaimed 
in  Bucharest  Prince  of  Rumania,  and 
thus  founded  the  Rumanian  dynasty. 
This  was  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
nation's  long  struggle  to  acquire  the 
right  of  electing  as  its  sovereign  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  Western  reigning  fam- 
ilies and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  strifes 
and  rivalries  among  native  candidates 
to  the  throne. 

Eleven  years  later,  on- May  10,  1877, 
during  the  turmoil  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  the  Principality  of  Rumania  pro- 
claimed her  independence  by  severing 
the  old  and  outdated  bonds  that  linked 
her  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Until  that 
time,  Rimiania  had  been  nominally  a 
vassel  of  the  Sulton.  This  independence 
had  to  be  fought  out  on  the  battlefields 
and  was  officially  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  of  1878. 

Pour  years  after  the  Rumanian  people 
had  proclaimed  their  independence,  a 
further  step  was  taken  as  they  decided 
to  raise  their  country  to  the  rank  of  a 
kingdom.  On  May  10, 1881,  Charles  I  was 
crowned,  by  the  will  of  his  people.  King 
of  Rumania.  A  prosperoias  era.  which 
lasted  over  six  decades,  opened  on  that 
day  for  the  nation. 
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This  occasion  serves 
minder  to  us  that  the  peo|)le 
and  the  other  captive 
U.S.S.R.  still  live  in  captivity 
tyranny  of  Communist  nile 
sion  to  which  they  are  s 
source  of  concern  to  f  reec  om 
pie  everywhere.  As  those 
privileged  to  live  in  a 
join  in  the  observajice  of 
dependence  Day.  it  is  my 
that  the  brave  people  o: 
be  encouraged  to  maintfiin 
thiough  our  expressions 
that  we  can  indeed  briiig 
world  opinion  to  bear  on 
freedom. 
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under  the 
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-loving  peo- 
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HON.  MARGARET  RL  HECKLER 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPB  E 
Tuesday,  May  ^ 


Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 


disappointment 
be  in  Taunton, 


Speaker,  it  was  a  great 

to  me  that  I  could  not 

Mass..  on  Sunday  evenirig.  May  3.  1970, 

to  join  with  my  friends  and  constituents 

to  pay  tribute  to  Henry  Cj| 

of  deeds  for  North  Bristbl  County. 

Mr.  Crapo  has  distinguished  himself 
among  the  citizens  of  soi  theastem  Mas 
sachusetts  for  his  dedica  ion  to  duty  and 
civic   causes.   In   his   profession, 
widely  admired  for  the 
Istration  of  his  office,  hife  expertise,  and 
his  service  to  the  Registers'  Association 
He  has  worked  tireless 
charitable  groups,  suid  hei 
much  time  and  energy  tp  youth  organi- 
zations. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  boUeagues.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  f  u:  1  accoimt  of  the 
dinner  honoring  Henry  i  >.  Crapo.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Taunton  I  laily  Gazette,  as 


well  as  a  passage  in  tr 
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nCSTIMONIAI.   TO 

County   residents 


"Distinguished 
Servant" : 

IFrom  the  Taunton  Gazette.  May  4, 
More  Than  450  Attend 
Crapo 

More  than  450  Bristol 
attended  a  testimonial  dlAner  Sunday  eve- 
ning at  Lewis  Lodge  for  Ncrth  Bristol  Regis- 
ter of  Deeds  Henry  O  Crape . 

Robert  R.  Gallagher,  register  of  deeds  for 
Worcester  Coiinty.  was  prl  iclpal  speaker.  In 
his  remarks,  Gallagher  praised  Crapo  for  his 
work  with  the  Registers" 
stated  that  Crapo  held  thie  unique  distinc- 
tion of  serving  as  president  of  the  associa- 
tion longer  than  any  othei 


Gallagher  also  commen  :ed  on  world  af- 


fairs and  called  upon  his 
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Crapo,  register 


he   is 
>fBcient  admin- 


y  in   behalf  of 
has  contributed 


ing  with  Crapo  when  he  was  an  assessor  and 
Crapo  was  employed  by  the  Taunton  Board 
of  Health. 

•Henry  Crapo,"  said  Mayor  Flood,  "has 
been  a  life-long  friend,  and  a  splendid  serv- 
ant." 

Rev.  Bento  Fraga.  assistant  to  the  pastor 
of  St.  Josephs  Church  in  Taunton,  also 
spoke  Father  Braga  told  of  his  boyhood  days 
in  the  Crapo  neighborhood  and  the  closeness 
of  the  Crapo  and  Fraga  families  and  his  great 
respect  for  the  guest  of  honor. 

County  Commissioner  Charles  Prates  of 
New  Bedford  reminded  the  audience  of  Reg- 
ister Crapo's  able  service  over  12  years  as 
register  of  deeds  and  his  co-operation  with 
the  county  commissioners  on  many  Im- 
portant matters. 

"Henry  Crapo  is  a  fine  human  being," 
said  Prates.  'The  people  know  he  operates 
an  elBcient  office,  and  on  behalf  of  the  county 
conunlssioners.  I  am  pleased  to  make  pub- 
lic recognition  ol  his  efforts." 

Presentations  were  made  by  Joseph  C. 
Murray,  president  of  the  Taunton  Co-opera- 
live  BanJ^  and  also  President  of  the  Taunton 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Murray  pre- 
seiued  a  scroll  from  Governor  Francis  W.  Sar- 
gent and  also  gave  a  personal  gift  to  Crapo — 
gold  cuff  links,  bearing  the  State  Seal,  "From 
your  long-time  friend.  Frank  Sargent. " 

Louis  V.  Cook,  secretary  of  the  Taunton 
Lodge  of  Elks,  presented  an  inscribed  plaque 
to  Crapo,  setting  forth  that  the  Taunton 
register  was  a  "humanitarian  and  an  out- 
standing public  servant."  Cook  commented 
that  "Crapo's  success  In  life  was  his  genius 
for  helping  others." 

Comments  were  made  by  Rabbi  Barucb 
Korfl  of  Congregation  Agudath  Achlm, 
which  conveyed  the  efforts  by  Crapo  over  30 
years  in  many  charitable  and  civic  efforts  for 
the  young  people  of  Taunton. 

The  program  for  the  evening  outlined 
Crapo's  leadership  in  many  fields  of  civic 
endeavor.  Including  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Taunton  Boys'  Club  drive  which  reached  a 
goal  of  $261,000  to  rebuild  the  club  and  con- 
struct a  swimming  pool. 

Guests  Included  Reps.  Charles  L.  Flannery, 
Walter  W.  O'Brien  and  Theodore  Alelxo.  Also 
present  were  a  number  of  registers  of  deeds 
from    surrounding    communities,    including.^ 


bute  to  him  as 


Huma:  iltarian — Public 


individual. 


audience  to  sup- 


port their  state  and  nation  kl  leaders 

"It  is  easy  to  be  a  critl(|,"  said  Gallagher. 
"and  find  fault  with  everything  our  leaders 
do.  But  they  are  the  people  who  try  to  do 
what's  best,  and  continual  icriticlsm,  violence 
and  attack  on  government^  might  well  bring 
on  anarchy,  and  then  dictatorship." 

The  Worcester  County  register,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Holy  Cross  College,  and  served  for 
35  months  in  the  United  States  Navy  during 
World  War  Two,  also  asked  for  support  of  the 
police.  "Without  clTlIl&n  afupport  of  our  po- 
lice," he  said,  "great  trouble  can  come  to  this 
DAtlon."  be  aasert«d. 

Other  speakers  included  Mayor  Joseph  E. 
Flood,  who  spoke  of  his  nu  iny  years  of  work- 


These  are  the  kind  of  people,  in  every 
community  across  the  globe,  who  take  on 
the  difBcult  Jobs,  and  with  heart,  mind  and 
love  for  their  fellow  man,  do  the  things  that 
need  to  be  done. 

Henry  G.  Crapo  Is  a  modest  man.  His  roots 
go  back  to  the  ancient  beginnings  of  Taun- 
ton and  Bristol  County.  That  is  why  this 
splendid  man  has  so  much  affection  for  all 
that  America  stands  for  and  In  particular  a 
deep-seated  love  for  his  home  town  of  Taun- 
ton. 

This  man's  story  of  his  life  upon  this  earth 
is  a  diary  of  a  sincere  individual,  who  can 
never  say  "no"  when  a  program  needs  guid- 
ance and  which  Is  designed  to  aid  a  fellow 
human  being. 

To  chronicle  Henry  Crapo's  achievements 
would  take  more  space  than  is  alloted  here. 
Suffice  to  say  that  his  hand  and  his  heart, 
have  been  ever-ready  and  open  to  aid  the 
downtrodden,  the  crippled,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate. To  bring  light  and  happiness  and  Joy 
i.s  his  way  of  life,  and  the  measure  of  what 
he  has  dona  for  more  than  30  years  can  be 
found  in  the  voices  of  those  whom  he  has 
helped  and  who  say  in  unison,  "Without 
Henry  Crapo,  our  cause  would  have  been 
lost." 

These  causes  and  great  charitable  under- 
takings generated  by  Henry  Crapo  for  the 
Kiwanls,  the  Elks,  the  Y.M.C.A..  the  Red 
Cross.  United  Fund,  Heart  Fund,  Boy  Scouts 
and  other  movements  gave  "Hank"  oppor- 
tunities to  ease  the  burdens  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  we. 

His  most  magnificent  project  In  recent 
years,  wa.-  as  General  Chairman  of  the  Taun- 
ton Boys'  Club  Fund  drive  In  1966,  which 
reached  a  goal  of  $261,000.  His  leadership  In 
tbis  drive  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  people  of  this  area, 
la  appreciation  for  his  unselfish  civic  work, 
elected  Henry  G.  Crapo,  Register  of  Deeds. 
His  stature  In  this  important  post  earned  for 
him  recognition  as  President  of  the  Regis- 
ter's Association.  He  also  became  District 
Deputy  of  the  Order  of  Elks. 

In  whatever  he  does,  "Hank"  Crapo  adds 
to  his  luster  as  a  man.  a  civic  leader  and 
public  official.  He  is  a  credit  to  his  family 
and  to  his  people. 

Those  who  know  and  love  "Hank ",  open 


Joseph    Hanify,   Fall   River;    Philip    Norton.  7  their  hearts  to  honor  him  at  this  testimonial 
Dukes  County:   Richard   Holmes.  Plymouth     tonight. 


County;   Barry  Hanon.  Norfolk  County. 

Assistant  Registers  Charles  Ross.  Norfolk; 
Prank  Parrls,  Plymouth;  and  Prank  O'Brien, 
Pall  River,  were  also  present,  along  with  Har- 
old A.  Goff.  retired  North  Bristol  register. 

In  his  remarks.  Register  Crapo  thanked 
the  audience  for  "making  this  night  one  of 
the  most  eventful  In  my  life. "  Crapo  spoke 
of  the  many  persons  who  had  helped  him 
down  through  the  years. 

"Without  the  assistance  of  so  many  friends 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  Taun- 
ton," he  said,  "we  would  never  have  raised 
the  money  for  the  Boys'  Club,  the  crippled 
chlldrens'  programs  and  other  outstanding 
charitable  enterprises." 

Crapo  also  thanked  his  wife,  Rachel,  and 
his  family  for  their  support  and  affection. 
"These  are  the  things  that  are  most  Impor- 
tant in  life,"  he  said. 

Sen.  John  F.  Parker  was  master  of  cere- 
monies and  in  his  opening  remarks  called 
CrapK)  a  "builder,  who  has  constructed  many 
bridges  for  the  young." 

Edward  D.  Duffy  served  as  general  chair- 
man of  the  large  committee  which  worked 
on  the  testimonial.  Thomas  Whlttaker  sang 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  Invocation 
and  benediction  were  given  by  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  Rlggs,  pastor  of  North  Taunton  Baptist 
Church.  Robert  Phillips  was  organist. 

Hkkrt  O.  Crapo:  Dis'TOJCUisHia)  Humani- 
tarian— Public  Sdivant 
It  is  good  that  this  world  Is  populated  by 
men  like  Henry  O.  Crapo. 


PROGRAM 

Invocation:  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Riggs.  Pastor. 
North  Taunton  Baptist  Church. 

Star  Spangled  Banner:  Thomas  Whlttaker. 

Welcome:  Edward  D.  Duffy. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Senator  John  F. 
Parker. 

Greetings:  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Flood,  Mayor  of 
Taiuiton. 

Remarks:  Rev.  Bento  Fraga,  Assistant,  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Taunton. 

Introduction  of  Guests. 

Speaker:  Hon.  Robert  R.  Gallagher,  Regis- 
ter of  Deeds,  Worcester  District. 

Presentations:  Louis  V.  Cook,  Joseph  C. 
Murray. 

Response:  Henry  G.  Crapo. 

Benediction:  Rabbi  Baruch  Korff,  Congre- 
gation Agudath  Achlm:  Robert  PblUlpe.  Or- 
ganist. 


VETERANS 


SUPPORT 
IDENT 


THE  PRES- 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sotrrn  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday,  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  particu- 
larly proud  that  'Voiture  435  La  So- 
ctete    Des   Quarante   Hommes   et   Hult 


Maij  12,  1970 

Cbevaux  in  my  hometown  of  Greenwood. 
S.C,  has  adopted  a  splendid  resolution 
supporting  our  President  in  his  actions  in 
Cambodia.  I  was  very  pleased  to  receive 
this  resolution  from  this  great  and  patri- 
otic organization,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Resolution  of  VorruRE  436  La  Societe  Des 

QUARAMTX       HOMMSS      ET      HtnT      CHZVAUX, 

Greenwood,  S  C. 

Be  it  resolved  by  Voiture  435  La  Soclete 
des  Quarante  Hommes  et  Hult  Chevaux 
Greenwood,  South  Carolina,  in  meeting  as- 
sembled this  6th  day  of  May,  1970: 

1.  That,  it  does  hereby  endorse  and  com- 
mend the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  his  decision  to  protect  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam  by  directing  our  Forces  to  enter  that 
portion  of  Cambodia  which  is  and  has  been 
a  sanctuary  and  a  base  of  operations  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  carrying  on  their  un- 
warranted Invasion  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam   and  neutralize  the  area. 

2.  Be  It  further  resolved,  that  It  is  believed 
that  such  action  on  the  part  of  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief is  in  keeping  with  the  plan 
for  the  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  South  Vlet- 
n.imese  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  from  South  Viet- 
nam on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  Just  peace 
for  the  area. 

3.  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  it  is  felt  that 
the  action  of  the  President  In  this  respect  Is 
In  furtherance  of  a  Just  peace  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  world 

I,  W.  H.  Cothran,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  Resolution  was  duly  adopted  this  6th 
day  of  May,  1970. 

By  W.  H.  Cothran, 
Acting  Correspondent. 
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man  may  not  be  able  to  understand  or 
embrace.  It  may  be  that  as  the  reformed 
alcoholic  says,  "today  I  will  not  drink, 
and  tomorrow  must  take  care  of  itself," 
so  mankind,  reeling  and  bloodied  by  ages 
of  warfare  and  killing,  may  find  that 
health  lies  in  saying  "for  1,000  days  we 
shall  not  make  war." 

I  bring  this  idea  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  because  it  is  just  possible  that 
some  day  it  might  prove  to  be  a  tool  that 
mankind  could  agree  on  and  use. 


THE  THOUSAND-DAYS  PEACE  PLAN 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  concept  of  lim- 
ited peace  which,  in  Itself  or  in  one  or 
more  variants  or  modifications,  may  be 
a  useful  tool  in  the  dialo.?  between  na- 
tions concerning  world  peace. 

The  1.000  Days  Peace  Plan  was  con- 
ceived in  1967  by  a  young  acquaintance 
of  mine,  Lord  David  Eley.  who  now  lives 
in  Washington,  D.C.  It  calls  for  every 
nation  signing  a  no-wer  agreement  •with 
every  other  nation  stating  that  no  signa- 
tory nation  would,  for  the  period  of  the 
next  consecutive  1,000  days,  engage  In 
any  manner  of  warfare  including  giving, 
lending,  selling,  exchanging  men  and^or 
materials  of  war  In  any  form,  manner, 
capacity,  or  nature  and  that  every  nation 
then  presently  engaged  in  any  manner 
of  warfare  would  call  an  ofiBcial  truce 
lasting  for  the  next  consecutive  1,000 
days.  During  the  thousand  days,  groups 
of  peace  emissaries  would  travel  to  every 
nation  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
world  to  refuse  to  engage  In  acts  of  war 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  concep- 
tion of  a  limited  time  of  peace  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  It  may  seem  naive,  but 
It  just  might  work.  I  think  the  concept 
of  eternal  peace  is  one  which  the  average 


SOME  STRAIGHT  TALK  ABOUT 
DRUGS 


HON.  OLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORttA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
have  sp>ent  many  days  examining  the 
dangers  of  drugs,  because  we  have  found 
that  addicts  not  only  diminish  them- 
selves but  place  a  heavy  burden  on  our 
society.  Addict-committed  crime  counts 
for  much  of  the  violation  of  our  laws  and 
our  Individual  rights.  I  was,  therefore, 
especially  gratified  to  read  a  thought- 
ful and  persuasive  analysis  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Peter  N.  Kyros,  of  the 
First  District  of  Maine,  in  the  Maine 
Simday  Telegram  of  May  10. 

Our  able  colleague  is  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. He  reports  on  the  knowledge  gained 
in  the  hearings  of  that  committee,  in  his 
personal  investigation  among  our  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Vietnam,  and  in  his 
own  research. 

Understandably,  his  appeal  for  sanity 
is  aimed  at  his  Maine  constituents.  Be- 
cause all  of  us  face  the  same  challenge 
to  educate  our  people,  I  commend  Mr. 
Kyros'  statement  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members: 

Some  Straight  Talk  About  Drugs 
(By  Congressman  Pma.  N.  Ktros) 
V/ashington. — Credibility  has  been  the 
first  casualty  in  the  current  epidemic  of 
drug  use  in  our  nation.  Many  adults,  however 
well-intentioned,  have  so  exaggerated  the  ef- 
fects of  drug  use  that  even  the  most  legiti- 
mate warnings  now  go  unheeded  by  many 
young  people.  Some  drug  users.  In  turn,  have 
so  glorified  their  culture  and  so  minimized 
the  dangers  of  drug  abtise  that  even  Junior 
high  school  students  are  tempted  to  experi- 
ment with  their  very  lives. 

While  young  people  In  Maine  are  not  yet 
ns  deeply  Involved  in  drugs  as  their  counter- 
parts In  more  urban  areas,  there  Is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  assume  that  our  State  carries 
any  natural  Immunity  to  this  problem.  The 
use  of  raarijuana  is  already  widespread  In 
Maine.  And  more  dangerous  drugs  are  also 
circulating  with  alarming  frequency  among 
our  young  people. 

As  a  member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
^n  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
listened  to  many,  many  hours  of  testimony 
regarding  drugs. The  Initial  purpose  in  these 
hearings  has  been  to  obtain  the  facts  neces- 
sary for  enacting  national  drug  legislation. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  knowledge 
which  I  have  gained  through  these  hearings 
and  my  own  reading  compels  me  to  speak  out 
to  Maine's  residenu  on  this  subject. 
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I  should  point  out  first  that  alcohol  is  the 
drug  most  frequently  abtised  In  this  coim- 
iry.  This  substance  has  produced  six  inU- 
lion  alcoholics  in  the  United  States.  Alcohol 
abuse  is  responsible  for  about  one-half  the 
highway  fatalities  suffered  each  year  by 
Americans,  as  well  as  about  one-fourth  the 
serious  home  accidents.  The  heightened  ego- 
tism and  aggressiveness  which  even  a  few 
drinks  brings  out  In  many  persons  Is  viewed 
with  dismay  and  distaste  by  many  people, 
particularly  young  people. 

Tobacco  Is  a  second  substance  used  by 
many  millions  of  Americans,  with  health 
hazards  generally  recognized  as  serious. 
While  the  Congress  has  recently  prohibited 
television  and  radio  advertising  of  cigarettes 
as  of  1971,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  population  will  remain  ad- 
dicted to  tobacco  use. 

There  are  other  drugs,  such  as  tranquilizers 
and  barbiturates,  which  are  abused  more  by 
middle-aged  Americans  than  by  younger 
persons.  Amphetamines  are  abused  by  young 
and  old  alike. 

These  facts  should  dissuade  adults  from 
lecturing  to  the  young  in  sanctlmonloxis 
terms  about  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  should 
adopt  a  permissive  attitude  towards  the 
widespread  use  of  additional  drugs  In  our 
society. 

The  drug  most  frequently  discussed  at 
present  Is  marijuana.  While  this  substance 
appears  to  be  the  least  harmful  of  the  drugs 
being  used  by  young  people,  its  use  is  wide- 
spread. Officials  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  estimate  that  12  million 
Americans  have  at  least  experimented  with 
marijuana.  The  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  recently  re- 
ported that  "it  seems  likely  that  last  year 
more  than  $850  million  was  spent  by  a  grow- 
ing army  of  Illicit  marijuana  users  In  the 
United  States." 

When  I  traveled  to  Vietnam  this  March 
to  Investigate  the  use  of  drugs  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel.  I  found  that  between  30  and 
50  percent  of  our  servicemen  had  used  mari- 
juana. While  this  drug  Is  available  nearly 
everywhere  In  Vietnam  at  a  minimal  cost, 
the  high  level  of  marijuana  use  among  our 
servicemen  Is  primarily  a  reflection  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  drug  is  used  among 
young  civilians  In  the  United  States.  The 
majority  of  servicemen  who  used  marijuana 
in  Vietnam  had  first  done  so  before  arrival 
In  that  country. 

I  am  frequently  asked,  because  of  my  In- 
terest m  drugs,  whether  I  have  ever  smoked 
marijuana.  I  have  not.  I  don't  believe  It  is 
necessary  for  a  person  to  try  every  drug  in 
order  to  know  something  about  it.  any  more 
than  It  is  necessary  for  a  doctor  to  have  ex- 
perienced the  Illnesses  he  Is  tr2atlng. 

I  have  however  heard  many  medical  ex- 
perts report  their  findings  on  the  physical 
effects  of  marijuana.  This  drug  has  not  been 
found  to  be  physically  addicting,  or  organi- 
cally damaging.  Its  widespread  use  suggests 
that  many  persons  enjov  the  sensations,  par- 
ticular the  dreamlike  euphoria,  which  often 
occur  among  users. 

My  advice  to  young  people  In  Maine  on  the 
subject  of  marijuana  begins  with  the  rather 
obvious  statement  that  no  person  has  volun- 
tarily become  addicted  to  drugs.  Think  about 
this  for  a  moment,  though.  ExperimenUtion 
with  marijuana  will  probably  not  lead  you 
to  use  other,  more  dangerous  drugs.  I  stress 
the  word  probably.  The  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  experts  believe  that  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  of  those  who  have  tried 
marijuana  have  become  habitual  users,  or 
"potheads,"  who  consider  the  tise  of  mari- 
juana one  of  the  most  Important  factors  in 
their  Uves.  Furthermore,  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  these  chronic  marijuana  users  go  on 
to  try  amphetamines  and  barbiturates,  with 
nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  chronic  marijuana 
users  also  experimenting  with  heroin. 
Tou  have  no  guarantee  that  you  will  not 
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be  one  of  the  individuals  uho  experiments 
with  marijuana  and  then  becomes  Involved 
with  other  drugs  ThlnX  se  lously  about  It. 
Marijuana  is  a  drug  about  which  medical 
scientists  have  insufficient  I  nowledge.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  are  Joined 
with  me  in  seeking  appointment  of  a  hlgn- 
level  commission  to  study  tie  effects  of  this 
drug.  However,  scientists  have  only  recently 
been  able  to  Isolate  and  synthetically  repro- 
duce tetrahydrocannabinol,  or  THC,  which 
U  the  active  Ingredient  In  tiarljuana.  While 
certain  disturbing  facts  ar^  known  regard- 
ing this  substance,  such  as  tihe  evidence  that 
It  can  be  transmitted  through  the  placental 
barrier  to  an  unborn  child,  not  enough  is 
known.  Is  It  responsible  to  affect  your  body 
with  a  chemical  about  whic  a  relatively  little 
Is  known?  Think  seriously    ibout  It. 

With  regard  to  most  other  drugs.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  abused  o^ly  because  indi- 
viduals are  not  aware  of  the  danger  In- 
volved. Young  people  may  know  that  the 
amphetamines,  such  as  b;nzedrlne.  dexe- 
drlne.  and  methedrlne,  are  i  tlmulants  which 
give  the  user  a  heightened  sense  of  physi- 
cal energy.  They  should  also  know  that 
"Coming  down"  or  "crashli  g"  after  the  use 
of  these  drugs  usually  resu  ts  In  depression, 
with  the  result  that  am  )hetamlne  users 
often  try  to  stay  "high"  by  using  additional 
drugs.  This  sustained  use  uf  amphetamines 
Is  quite  harmful  physically  as  result  of  the 
hyperactivity  and  loss  of  ap  petite  undergone 
while  using  this  drug.  It  ilso  leads  to  ex- 
treme paranoia,  or  "freaking  out."  The  am- 
phetamines are  known  ai  "speed";  even 
those  persons  who  use  oth<  r  drugs  ostracize 
the  "speed  freaks"  and  vsarn  that  "speed 
kills."  These  warnings  shDUld  be  heeded 
They  are  true. 

Barbiturates  are  prescrlted  medically  for 
use  as  sleeping  pills  or  sedi  tlves  When  used 
In  excess,  however,  they  tecome  physically 
addictive,  a  habitual  user  requires  increas- 
ingly greater  quantities,  ani  the  withdrawal 
experience  from  these  drugs  can  be  ex- 
tremely difficult.  In  other  v  ords,  don't  "pop" 
pills.  You  can  get  hooked. 

Many  of  the  persons  wh )  take  the  strong 
hallucinogens,  such  as  LSI),  mescaline,  and 
pallocybin.  do  so  in  search  o  t  a  mlnd-alterlng. 
sort  of  religious  experience.  I  don't  think  the 
quest  fop  such  an  experiebce  is  worth  the 
risks  Involved,  particularly  when  many  of 
thoae  who  claim  to  have  reached  such  a  mys- 
tical awareness  also  beUefe  that  the  same 
understanding  can  be  ajchleved  through 
meditation,  without  drugs.  (Persons  using  the 
strong  hallucinogens  run  la  significant  risk 
of  developing  psychiatric  disorders.  There  Is 
also  incomplete  but  disturbing  evidence  In- 
dicating the  possibility  of  Chromosome  dam- 
age and  genetic  mutatloni.  which  will  per- 
haps show  up  only  In  future  generations,  as 
result  of  these  drugs. 

Of  all  drug  abuse,  thatj  which  gives  me 
most  concern  is  the  use  of  Iheroin.  This  drug 
is  highly  addictive,  and  reduce*  the  user  to 
a  state  where  he  or  she  fe«ls  "almost  totally 
worthleas,"  in  the  words  ocf  one  drug  coun- 
selor. Many  users  resort  to  crime  In  order  to 
support  their  expensive  addiction.  Yet  de- 
spite the  universally  strong  warnings  which 
have  been  Issued  against  experimentation 
with  heroin,  Its  use  Is  Incitoasing. 

While  I  have  Just  set  fofth  my  own  warn- 
ings with  regard  to  varlo\ia  drxigs.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  more  than  Just  warnings  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  growing  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  | 

Together,  we  can  meet  this  problem. 
Ttke  Congress  will  soon  pass  the  legislation 
being  worked  on  in  my  Hkalth  Subcommit- 
tee, which  will  provide  t&e  tools  for  con- 
trolling the  distribution  of  dangerous  drugs. 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  are  con- 
fident that  the  supply  of  heroin  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  vtrttially  dried  up  by  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  hope  to  p^.  The  bill  which 
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we  are  working  on  will  be  extremely  tough 
on  the  professional  criminals  who  traffic  In 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  while  giving 
compassionate  treatment  to  the  more  In- 
nocent user.  Our  legislation  deals  with  all 
varieties  of  dangerous  drugs,  from  heroin  to 
tranquilizers  to  codeine  cough  syrup.  This 
legislation  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 

At  such  time  as  the  Senate  passes  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year,  our  school  and 
community  officials  will  be  able  to  receive 
considerable  federal  assistance  In  setting  up 
effective  programs  to  counter  drug  abuse. 
Assistance  will  be  made  available  In  getting 
printed  matter,  films,  teaching  outlines,  and 
other  technical  assistance  to  educators,  com- 
munity organizations,  police  officials,  par- 
ents, and  all  others  seeking  to  set  forth  the 
specific  dangers  involved  in  the  use  of  drugs. 
Research  is  being  expanded  in  the  medical 
fields  dealing  with  drug  control.  While 
methadone  treatment  of  heroin  addicts  Is 
not  totally  satisfactory  approach.  It  offers 
hope  for  other  medical  means  of  treating 
drug  addiction  and  abuse. 

Officials  in  our  Maine  State  Government 
are  well  aware  of  the  increasing  problem  of 
drug  abuse,  and  have  recently  strengthened 
the  administrative  organization  necessary  to 
help  meet  this  problem.  The  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility in  questions  of  drug  use.  how- 
ever, rests  with  the  individuals  most  directly 
Involved:  our  young  people,  and  their 
parents. 

To  the  parents  of  Maine's  young  citizens, 
I  suggest  an  understanding  approach  to  the 
question  of  drug  use.  Most  of  us  use  too 
many  drugs  ourselves,  and  consume  too 
much  poison  In  the  form  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco, to  preach  to  our  children  about  the 
dangers  of  drugs.  However,  you  might  wish 
to  seek  more  common  interests  with  your 
children,  and  be  less  concerned  about  provid- 
ing for  their  material  demands.  Many  in- 
stances of  drug  abuse  result  from  a  desire  of 
young  persons  to  receive  parental  attention 
which  may  have  been  denied  in  the  past. 
Show  your  concern  for  your  children,  not 
Just  In  terms  of  what  they  are  doing,  or 
achieving,  but  for  who  they  are,  as  sensitive 
human  beings.  If  you  believe  that  a  drug 
abuse  problem  exists  in  your  family,  you 
might  first  discuss  this  problem  In  calm 
terms  with  your  family  doctor. 

To  the  young  men  and  women  of  Maine, 
my  ultimate  advice  on  drugs  consists  of  four 
words:  "You  Don't  Need  Them."  Our  State 
has  too  much  to  offer,  particularly  In  terms 
of  challenging  outdoor  activity,  for  you  to 
turn  to  the  unreal  world  of  drug  use.  In  the 
fight  against  environmental  pollution,  we  are 
realizing  the  fallacy  of  the  slogan  "Better 
Living  Through  Chemistry."  Dont  pollute 
your  greatest  natural  resource — your  mind — 
with  chemicals,  either.  Don't  let  the  prob- 
lems which  your  elders  have  created  in  the 
world  force  you  into  "Copping  out"  with 
drugs.  You  win  soon  Inherit  this  country, 
and  be  able  to  do  whatever  you  wish  with  it. 
Don't  weaken  your  abilities  m  the  meantime. 
If  any  of  you  have  any  questions  or  prob- 
lem about  drugs,  please  don't  hesitate  to 
write  to  me  personally,  at  my  Washington 
office  or  my  Portland  or  Rockland  offices.  I 
don't  have  all  the  answers,  but  I  promise  you 
that  I  know  where  I  can  try  to  get  them  for 
you. 

WALTER   REUTHER  PASSES 
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and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the 
Nation  and  the  State  of  Michigan  see  his 
lilie  again. 

Whether  you  were  a  friend  of  Walter 
Reuther,  as  I  was:  or  one  of  his  bitter 
critics — and  he  had  many — there  will 
be  unanimity  today  that  this  one  man, 
by  his  energy,  his  vision,  and  his  orga- 
nizing ability  made  a  major  impact  upon 
our  times.  In  all  these  attributes,  Walter 
Reuther  was  a  giant  among  men. 

But  in  another  way,  and  in  a  way 
which  attracted  less  attention,  he  was 
also  a  man  among  giants.  He  headed  a 
massive  labor  organization.  Yet  Walter 
Reuther  successfully  resisted  the  temp- 
tation to  become  the  "bureaucrat."  He 
retained  his  compassion,  his  ability  to 
perceive  a  mission  beyond  his  current 
problems,  beyond  the  immediate  inter- 
ests of  his  own  organization.  He  was  an 
intensely  alive  human  being,  who  left 
a  very  personal  stamp  on  everything  he 
did. 

My  community,  my  State,  my  coun- 
try will  be  a  better  place  because  Walter 
Reuther  lived  among  us. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1970 

Mr.   O'HARA.  Mr.   Speaker,  a   great 
American  has  been  taken  from  our  midst. 


WALTER  REUTHER:   A  MAN  AHEAD 
OF  HIS  TIME 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CAUyoRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  sudden  and  tragically  pre- 
mature death  of  Walter  Reuther  is  a 
cause  of  deep  sadness  to  all  Americans 
who  are  concerned  about  human  dignity 
and  the  quality  of  life  for  citizens  of  this 
land.  He  was  first  and  foremost  a  great 
and  dedicated  leader  of  all  working  peo- 
ple. His  tenure  as  leader  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  saw  that  imion  rise  to  a 
membership  level  of  1.6  million,  while 
their  wages  rose  to  decently  high  levels. 
Benefits,  including  pension  plans,  health 
insurance  plans,  and  unemployment  in- 
surance safeguards,  became  a  large  and 
vital  part  of  the  workers'  remarkable 
gains. 

It  was  rarely  an  easy  struggle. 
Throughout  all  of  the  tumultuous  stages 
of  the  union  movement,  Walter  Reuther 
was  always  up  front,  defending  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  his  fellow  workers  against 
whatever  onslaughts  were  placed  in  their 
path.  That  his  skill  as  a  bargainer  was 
consistently  unrivaled  was  conceded  by 
virtually  all  high-ranking  members  of 
both  the  labor  and  management  orga- 
nizations. During  his  more  than  one- 
quarter  century  as  an  outstanding  labor 
leader,  he  constantly  offered  effective  and 
determined  leadership  throughout  difll- 
cult  periods,  when  it  was  most  needed. 

But  he  was  far  more  than  just  a 
worker.  Just  a  leader  or  just  a  bargainer. 
He  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  equal  jus- 
tice and  of  human  rights.  Walter 
Reuther's  vision  of  what  the  union  move- 
ment could  be,  in  terms  of  using  its 
strength  and  solidarity  to  advance  the 
cause  of  human  dignity,  guided  him 
throughout  his  career.  He  viewed  imion 
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leadership  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  as  a  vehicle  by 
which  all  Americans,  particularly  minor- 
ity grouijs  and  disadvantaged  persons, 
could  realize  a  better  life  and  greater 
fulfillment  as  individuals. 

His  guiding  philosophy  rested  on  the 
belief  that  the  union  movement  must  not 
become  fat,  complacent  and  self-serving. 
Instead,  it  must  continually  seek  to  in- 
fuse into  its  leaders  and  membership  a 
concern  for  their  fellow  human  beings, 
as  well  as  for  the  attitudes  and  institu- 
tions of  their  Nation.  The  strength  and 
success  of  the  union  movement  was 
meant  to  encourage  not  uncaring  secu- 
rity, but  an  obligation  to  bring  an  equal 
share  of  the  good  life  to  all  men  every- 
where. President  Reuther  has  curiously 
paralleled  his  own  lifetime  in  passing 
ahead  of  his  time,  for  his  ideas  were 
consistently  ahead  of  their  time. 

Like  many  great  leaders  in  recent 
years,  Walter  Reuther  has  been  lost  to 
us,  and  to  the  vast  membership  of  the 
union  he  so  courageously  led,  at  a  time 
when  his  followers  and  his  country  most 
needed  him.  He  will  be  mourned  smd 
missed  by  all  who  shared  his  goals  of 
peace,  brotherhood  and  a  finer  world  for 
all  men,  the  goals  to  which  he  wsis  de- 
voted throughout  his  life.  May  his  fore- 
sight and  relentless  dedication  guide  us 
in  our  efforts  to  bring  to  reality  the 
dreams  he  held  for  our  people  and  our 
Nation. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 
PROGRESSING 
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The  President  also  recognized  that 
legally  required  desegregation  must  take 
account  of  educational  need.  In  fact,  he 
believes  that  the  process  of  desegrega- 
tion need  not  disrupt  education  and 
should  serve  to  enhance  educational  op- 
portunity. To  a  considerable  extent, 
whether  desegregation  succeeds  as  an 
educational  process  depends  upon  the 
local  leadership.  If  school  ofilciids  are 
determined  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  are  just  as  determined  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  public  schooling, 
then  solutions  to  the  complex  problem 
of  desegregation  will  be  found  and  the 
necessary  adjustments  will  be  made.  This 
has  been  the  experience  of  himdreds  of 
school  districts  that  have  fulfilled  their 
conunitment  to  the  law  and  to  educa- 
tion. 

President  Nixon  has  come  down 
strongly  on  the  side  of  equal  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  North  and  South.  Where 
discrimination  or  illegal  segregation  is 
practiced,  the  Government  will  require 
that  such  a  situation  be  remedied,  in 
accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.  The  Constitution  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  reach  situations  of 
discrimination  without  regard  to  geog- 
raphy, and  the  law  will  be  enforced  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

In  summary,  the  President  has  set 
forth  policies  and  proposals  in  this  dif- 
ficult area  that  are  legally  and  educa- 
tionally sound.  With  determination  and 
a  sense  of  imity  I  am  confident  that  the 
President's  statement  will  set  the  stage 
for  progress  in  this  complex  area. 
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adults.  The  following  letter  is  the  one 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Moynihan: 
Ths  WHTnt  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  6.  1970. 
H(mi.  Obosce  Bush, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dx&x  Okobgk:  My  apologies  for  the  inex- 
cusable delay  in  responding  to  your  note  of 
March  17th.  The  selection  of  the  members 
for  the  Population  Commission  Is  nearly 
done,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It 
looks  as  though  it  wlU  contain  a  reepecUble 
representation  of  young  America.  I  quite 
agree  that  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  and  It 
will  happen. 

CordlaUy, 

Damiel  p.  Motniban, 
Counselor  to  the  President. 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President's 
comprehensive  message  on  elementary 
and  secondary  school  desegregation,  is- 
sued on  March  24,  will  help  clarify  the 
essential  points  and  discredit  any  intem- 
perance which  might  arise  on  either  side 
of  a  ccHnplex  issue. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  the  Brown  case  that  de  jure  seg- 
gregatlon  was  unconstitutional.  Subse- 
quent Federal  court  decisions  have  made 
clear  that  the  obligation  to  end  legally 
sanctioned  discrimination  was  an  affirm- 
ative one. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  some 
8is  to  whether  the  administration  is  go- 
ing to  enforce  the  law.  I  believe  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  statement  made  clear  his 
Intent  to  fully  observe  and  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Federal  courts  with  re- 
spect to  school  desegregation. 

In  brief,  former  dual  school  systems 
must  meet  their  constitutional  obliga- 
tion effectively  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion, and  it  must  be  done  without  fur- 
ther delay.  The  President  reaCBrmed 
that: 

Deliberate  racial  segregation  of  pupils  by 
official  action  Is  unlawful,  wherever  It  ex- 
ists. In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  It 
must  be  eliminated  "root  and  branch" — and 
It  must  be  eliminated  at  once. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  POPULATION 
GROWTH  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
FUTURE 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Earth  Resources  and  Population,  I  have 
been  very  much  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  formation  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future  because  of  my  firm 
belief  that  this  Commission  and  its  ac- 
tivities must  be  relevant  to  the  young 
people  of  our  country. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  received  a 
letter  from  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Coim- 
selor  to  the  President,  assuring  me  that 
there  have  been  several  yoimg  adults  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  whose  names 
will  be  announced  very  shortly. 

This  is  so  very  important.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  over  8  million 
more  young  adults  between  the  ages  of 
20  to  29  years  in  America  during  the 
1970's — a  larger  increase  than  any  other 
age  group — and  it  is  these  young  p>eople 
who  will  determine  the  direction  and 
extent  of  our  population  growth  in  the 
remainder  of  this  century. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  will  be  relevant  to  our  young 


ST.  LOUIS  PHYSICIAN  PONDERS 
HOW  HE  SHALL  PROTEST  WAR 
AND  CAMBODIAN  DECISION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  students, 
the  yippies,  and  the  so-called  bums 
clearly  do  not  hold  a  monopoly  on  anti- 
war sentiment.  Since  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  his  Cambodian  invsision, 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
soft-spoken,  concerned  American  citi- 
zens of  all  ages  who  write  to  state  their 
deep  and  sincere  opposition  to  the  war 
and  to  the  distressing  state  of  affairs 
which  seeks  to  make  dissent  of  any  sort 
a  "dishonorable.  im-American  act." 

I  am  particularly  moved  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict written  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Lawrence,  MX). 
Dr.  Lawrence  has  articulated  a  view  rep- 
resentative, I  believe,  of  many  Americans 
who  have  never  been  counted  In  the 
crowds  of  protesters.  Their  absence 
from  the  streets  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  support  for  the  President  and 
their  views  should  no  longer  be  over- 
looked by  this  administration. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  letter  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Dr.  Lawrence's  view 
of  the  responsibilities  each  Member  of 
Congress  must  shoulder  during  this  time 
of  tragic  turmoil.  The  letter  follows: 
St.  Loins,  Mo., 

May  4,1970. 
Hon.  WnxiASf  Clat, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mm.  Cult:  This  Is  written  to  express 
my  total  oM>o«itlon  to  the  war  and  Is  finally 
prompted  by  the  recent  shocking  extension 
Into  Cambodia.  I  have  publicly  viewed  opin- 
ions on  diverse  Issues  in  the  past  few  years  in 
the  local  newspapers,  but  never  on  the  war 
and,  hopefully,  it  will  be  more  to  the  point 
to  write  my  representatives  in  the  Federal 
Legislative  Branch  of  government  rather  than 
author  one  more  letter  to  a  paper. 

Soon  I  will  start  my  twentieth  year  In  pri- 
vate practice  in  St.  Louis.  I  am  an  assistant 
professor  of  neurology  and  psychiatry  at  St. 
Louis  University  School  of  Medicine,  am  a 
past  president  of  the  local  peychlatric  group, 
and  have  been  active  In  committee  work  at 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  including  three 
ye€urs  on  the  grievance  committee. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  oppoee  this 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMRIY)  QUILLEN 

or   TXNNXSSaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  May  1 1.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
member  of  the  U.S.  Housei  of  Representa- 
tives who  believes  that  the  President's 
Vietnamization  plan  will  result  in  a  just 
and  honorable  peace  in  S<  utheast  Asia.  I 
have  been  of  this  opinion  ever  since  it 
was  announced  that  w>  would  begin 
bringing  our  American  fighting  men 
home. 
♦  However,  we  are  now  on  a  new  and 
different  horizon  in  our  oncerted  efforts 
to  turn  back  the  Communists  at  every 
crossroads.  Our  latest  inv(  dvement  in  this 
conflict  came  recently  when  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  American  troops  sent  into 
Cambodia. 

Naturally,  as  a  Membe  ■  of  Congress,  I 
have  heard  the  views  ol  many  persons 
on  their  reaction  to  the  President's  an- 
nouncement. I  have  hearii  from  his  crlt- 
'  Ics  and  I  have  heard  fiom  those  who 
support  him.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  majority  of  the  perso  is  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  issue  support  the 
President. 

A  page  1  editorial,  titled  "We  Support 
the  President,"  appeared  in  the  Greene- 
vllle  Sun,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
and  highly  reputable  d£lly  newspapers 
In  the  First  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent.  It  was  written  by  John  M 
Jones,  editor  and  genera 
has  presented  the  news 
fairly  and  impartially  foi  many  years 

I  feel  I  would  be  correct  to  say  that 
his  editorial  also  reflects 
a  large  majority  of  his 


manager,  who 
to  his  readers 


the  opinions  of 
■eaders.  There- 
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fore,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  Mr. 
Jones'  editorial  be  made  available  to 
readers  of  the  Record  : 

Wx  Support  The  President 

The  decision  to  eliminate  the  pockets  along 
the  Cambodian-Vietnamese  border  which 
have  been  used  for  years  as  a  sanctuary  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
to  attack  and  kill  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  makes  sense  to  us. 

We  do  not  want  a  wider  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  President  obviously  wants  a  solution  to 
this  war.  It  must  have  been  an  extremely* 
hard  decision  for  him  to  make.  It  was  a 
courageous  decision  and,  in  our  judgment, 
should  have  been  made  several  years  ago 
when  it  might  have  been  far  more  effective 
m  bringing  a  solution  to  this  terrible  war. 

President  Nixon  did  not  start  the  Viet- 
nam War.  He  inherited  a  war  which  bad 
been  escalated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
numbers  of  U.S.  troops  Involved  for  several 
years.  He  has  begun  a  program  of  Vletnam- 
izatlon  which  has  already  brought  thousands 
of  U.S.  troops  home,  and  he  obviously  feels 
that  the  removal  of  these  sanctuaries — some 
as  close  as  33  miles  from  Saigon — will  enable 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  have  a  breather 
and  will  give  more  protection  to  the  lives 
of  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese. 

The  monsoon  rains  are  due  to  begin  with- 
in a  very  few  weeks.  When  this  happens, 
everything  comes  to  a  halt  until  the  rains 
cease  around  the  first  of  November.  The  plan- 
ning of  the  President's  move  was  obviously 
to  deny  these  sanctuary  spaces  to  the  Com- 
munists during  the  monsoon  season  and  in- 
directly to  give  support  to  the  government 
of  Cambodia. 

In  our  judgment,  this  war  would  have  been 
ended  a  long  time  ago  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lack  of  support  of  the  President  and  our 
government  by  men  In  high  places.  You  can 
expect  the  Communists  in  Russia  and  In 
China  to  applaud  dissent  as  expressed  by 
some  of  our  senators  in  high  places  during 
recent  years.  The  price  we  have  paid  for 
this  lack  of  support  in  these  quarters  has 
been  to  give  hope  to  the  Communists  that  we 
would  pull  out  If  they  held  on  a  little  longer. 

It  Is  impossible  to  negotiate  peace  from  a 
position  of  weakness.  What  do  we  have  to  of- 
fer If  we  are  going  to  unilaterally  pull  out 
and  leave  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  to  decimate  South  Vietnam  at  will  and 
place  on  it  a  yoke  of  terror  which  they  have 
already  imposed  in  other  areas? 

Who  weeps  for  those  in  South  Vietnam 
who  have  suffered  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
atrocities  on  children,  women,  and  civilians, 
in  a  calculated  campaign  of  terror?  Yet  an 
Instance  of  allied  misjudgment  or  overreac- 
tion  brings  denunciations  so  broad  as  to 
blacken  ihe  motives  and  records  of  our  heroic 
forces  fighting  only  for  the  rights  of  a  small 
nation  to  survive  the  attacks  of  a  predatory 
neighbor. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  and  will 
not  be  defeated  mllliartly  in  this  conflict.  If 
we  are  defeated,  it  will  be  at  home  where 
disunity  removes  the  chance  of  a  fair  and 
honorable  solution  to  a  conflict  that  has  al- 
ready cost  far,  far  too  much. 

The  President  was  right  to  take  this  ac- 
tion to  defend  U.S.  soldiers  more  etTectlvely. 
We  should  remove  these  pockets  and  sanc- 
tuaries which  have  already  cost  many  Ameri- 
can lives,  and  we  should  make  it  clear  that 
we  want  peace,  but  not  at  the  price  of  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  those  South  Vietnam- 
ese who  have  trusted  us  and  for  whom 
we  have  already  shed  so  much  blood. 

The  merit  or  lack  of  merit  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  who  made  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam  is  not  in  question  today.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  do  we  find  an  honorable  way  to 
disengage  otirselves  from  a  war  which  we  all 
abhor.  The  President  promised  to  bring  our 
troops  home,  and  he  has  started  this  program 
quite  effectivelv.  He  is,  after  aU,  commander 
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In  chief  of  our  armed  forces,  and  he  needs 
and  deserves  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  who  want  their  boys 
back  home.  And  this  is  written  by  the  father 
of  one  now  with  our  armed  forces  in  that 
tragic  area. 


EAGLE  SCOUTS 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  headlines  are  distressing.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleagues  the  following  piece  of  good 
news.  This  article  Is  from  a  little  town 
In  my  district,  Olney,  Tex.,  where  on 
June  6,  22  yoimg  men  will  be  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

These  and  other  young  men  in  the 
scouting  program  in  Olney  have  made 
for  themselves  an  Impressive  record, 
demonstrating  the  patriotism  and  high 
quality  of  achievement  of  which  most  of 
our  young  Americans  are  capable. 

I  enter  into  the  Record  the  following 
news  item: 

Eagle  Scouts 

Olney,  Texas,  population  about  4,000  Is 
a  small  West  Texas  town.  This  is  not  an  as- 
tounding statement. 

June  6,  1970,  what  is  probably  a  World's 
Record  In  Scouting  will  probably  be  set.  On 
that  date  22  or  more  boys  will  be  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  at  one  time.  These 
young  men  and  young  men  of  their  type  are 
the  hope  of  this  community  and  nation. 

This  is  the  background  leading  to  this  most 
uniisual  event. 

Troop  584.  Butterfleld  Trail  District,  Long- 
horn  Council,  Region  9,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, Is  spKjnsored  by  the  First  United  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Olney,  Texas. 

It  is  fully  integrated  and  non-sectarian  and 
was  first  chartered  in  May,  1967.  Olney  also 
has  a  Cub  Pack  and  another  Scout  Troop  with 
a  total  of  over  120  boys  Involved  in  some 
phase  of  Scouting. 

Troop  584  has  39  boys  presently  enrolled. 
Their  ages  range  from  11  to  18.  Most  of  them 
are  in  Junior  High  School  or  Freshmen  In 
High  School.  Among  their  many  accomplish- 
ments are  some  of  the  following: 

1.  9  have  a  "combined  perfect  attendance" 
record  of  over  100  years  In  their  respective 
Sunday  School  classes, 

2.  26  have  earned  from  one  to  three  var- 
sity letters  in  football,  basketball,  and  track. 

3.  they  are  individually  active  in  FFA, 
4-H,  Riding  Clubs,  their  chiirches.  and  many 
school  organizations  both  social  and  aca> 
demic, 

4.  they  have  a  combined  total  of  over  600 
Scout  MM-it  Badges  to  their  credit, 

5.  at  least  six  have  been  "tapped  out"  for 
the  Scouting  Order  of  the  Arrow, 

6.  none  bavr  ever  been  arrested  for  any- 
thing other  than  a  very  minor  traffic  viola- 
tion. 

These  22  or  more  young  men  are  all  gen- 
tlemen, intelligent,  they  are  "rugged" — ask 
some  of  the  older  men  who  have  tried  to 
keep  up  with  them  on  hikes  and  73  mile 
canoe  trips.  Each  and  everyone  richly  de- 
served to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout.  Money  cannot  buy  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout. 

Perhaps,  the  );>eopIe  In  the  various  forms  of 
news  media  will  want  to  cover  this  event. 
It  may  not  be  neivs — there  will  be  no  un- 
usually long  haired  Eagles,  there  will  be  no 
pot,  no  speed,  no  narcotics,  no  protests,  no 
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demonstrations  for  the  violent  overthrowal 
of  the  government,  no  racial,  religious,  or 
political  overtones,  and  no  police  except  to 
assist  visitors  in  finding  a  parking  place. 

There  will  be  public  prayer,  there  will  be 
respect  for  the  flag  of  this  nation,  there  will 
be  mutual  resjject  for  parents  and  children, 
and  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  a  com- 
munity to  show  its  respect  for  amd  to  these 
fine  young  men. 


YOUTH       FRANCHISE       COALITION 
STATEMENT  ON  18- YEAR-OLD  VOTE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  heartening  aspects  of  the  current 
drive  to  obtain  the  enfranchisement  of 
our  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old  citizens  is 
that  that  these  young  people  themselves 
are  playing  an  Important  role  In  that 
effort.  A  group  which  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  rallying  sup- 
port of  young  people  and  others  through- 
out the  Nation — and  to  focusing  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  on  the  issue — is 
the  Youth  Franchise  Coalition. 

The  YFC  recently  released  a  cogent 
and  comprehensive  statement  on  the  de- 
sirability of  a  Federal  statute  to  obtain 
the  18-year-old  vote.  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure In  placing  that  statement,  and  an 
accompanying  memorandum  on  the 
probability  of  a  prompt  judicial  test  for 
the  18-year-old  vote,  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
The  Deserabilitt  or  a  Federal  Statute  To 
Obtain  the  18  Year  Old  Vote 

The  Youth  Franchise  Coalition  Is  a  non- 
profit, non-partisan  alliance  of  independ- 
ent national,  state,  and  local  youth  and 
adult  organizations  working  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  The  Coalition  combines 
the  efforts  of  53  organizations.  Including 
blacks  and  whites,  liberals  and  conservatives, 
students  and  teachers,  the  disenfranchised 
and  the  franchised.  The  goals  of  the  YFC 
are  to  obtain  the  18-year  old  vote  through 
Federal  statute,  constitutional  amendment 
or  Independent  state  action. 

To  obtain  the  18-year  old  vote  by  federal 
action  would  Insure  national  uniformity  on 
this  basic  political  issue.  The  right  to  vote 
is  the  most  Impwrtant  privilege  In  a  dem- 
ocratic society.  Yet  in  the  past,  state  action 
in  this  area  has  led  to  an  uneven  pattern 
of  unjustified  variations.  For  example,  Geor- 
gia and  Kentucky  have  established  the  mini- 
mum voting  age  at  18,  Alaska  at  19,  and 
HawaU  at  20. 

Overriding  considerations  point  to  the 
desirability  of  achieving  the  goal  through 
federal  statute  as  opposed  to  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Granted,  the  constitutional 
amendment  approach  insures  wide  discus- 
sion on  such  an  Important  Issue.  But,  Con- 
gress and  the  states  have  been  debating  the 
merits  of  this  issue  for  23  years.  It  Is  clear 
then  that  the  goal  of  widespread  discussion 
has  been  achieved.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  Is  neces- 
sary for  deep  and  fundamental  structural 
changes  in  our  system  of  government.  How- 
ever, unlike  proposals  such  as  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President,  reducing 
the  voting  age  does  not  require  this  type 
ol  change.  The  statutory  change  in  the  age 
requirement  for  voting  is  analogous  to  the 
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statutory  changes  In  voting  requirements 
enacted  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether 
Congress  has  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  achieve  this  change  by  statute.  There 
can  be  no  question,  of  course,  that  the  Con- 
stitution (Article  1,  Section  2)  grants  to  the 
states  the  primary  authority  to  establish 
qualifications  for  voting,  but  that  authority 
Is  not  exclusive.  It  must  be  Interpreted  In 
light  of  all  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, including  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Within  the  scope  of  the  Equal  Protection 
clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
Congress  may  legislate  voting  qualification 
under  section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  a  1966  case,  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan, 
the  Supreme  Court  clearly  recognized  the 
broad  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  under 
the  Equal  Protection  clause,  in  the  area  of 
state  voting  qualiflcatlons. 

The  Af  organ  Case  indicated  that  the  courts 
are  not  exclusive  Judges  of  what  voting  quali- 
fications are  Included  under  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection clause.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  Sec- 
tion 4-e  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
aboUshlng  literacy  tests,  although  the  Court 
would  not  have  held  that  the  English  literacy 
test  was  unconstitutional  in  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  by  Congress.  In  essence,  the 
Morgan  case  strengthens  the  proposition 
that  Congress  has  broad  powers  to  weigh  the 
facts  and  make  its  own  determination  under 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  Indeed,  the 
Court  specifically  stated:  "It  is  not  for  us  to 
review  the  Congressional  resolution  of  these 
factors.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive a  basis  upon  which  the  congress  might 
resolve  the  conflict  as  it  did."  If  the  Supreme 
Court  determines  that  there  is  a  resaonable 
basis  for  legislation  by  Congress  in  the  area 
of  voting  qualifications  then  the  legislation 
will  be  sustained. 

In  the  case  of  extending  the  franchise  to 
18-21  year  olds,  certainly  that  basis  exists. 
They  work,  pay  taxes,  raise  families,  are  sub- 
ject to  military  service,  and  are  treated  as 
adults  by  criminal  law.  Yet,  they  are  treated 
as  unqualified  children  when  it  comes  to  the 
most  basic  right  of  all — the  right  to  vote. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  basically  these 
same  constitutional  arguments  must  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Administration  to  Justify  the 
nationwide  ban  on  state  literacy  tests  and 
residence  requirements. 

These  arguments  have  received  impressive 
support  among  noted  constitutional  experts, 
including  professor  Paul  Freund,  the  most 
renowned  Constitutional  authority  In  Amer- 
ica, and  Professor  Archibald  Cox,  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

In  short,  there  is  no  real  constitutional  re- 
striction to  a  federal  statute  establishing 
the  18-year  old  vote  simply  because  the  states 
have  the  primary  powers  In  this  area.  As 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  in  considering 
the  Necessary  and  Proper  clause,  declared  in 
the  historic  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  case :  "Let 
the  end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consistent  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are 
constitutional." 

Probabilitt  or  a  Prompt  Judicial  Tist  fob 
the  18- Year-Old  Vote 
President  Nixon's  recent  challenge  of  the 
legislation  that  would  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18  was  based  primarily  on  a  fear  that  any 
legal  contest  to  such  a  law  might  not  be 
reached  before  1972  and  thus  would  Jeopard- 
ize the  proceedings  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions to  be  held  that  year.  However,  from 
extensive  legal,  research  and  a  brief  review 
of  the  provisions  of  the  legislation.  It  is  rea- 
sonable, to  conclude  that  a  court  case  on  the 
validity  of  an  18-year  old  voting  statute  will 
be  Initiated  and  resolved  before  January  1, 
1971,  the  date  the  legislation  goes  Into  effect. 
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Several  possible  approaches  could  be  em- 
ployed to  achieve  a  test  case.  For  all  of  these 
alternatives,  the  courts  would  be  Justified  In 
ruling  on  the  validity  of  the  provisions  if 
elements  of  an  actual  controversy  were  pres- 
ent. Thus,  a  test  case  could  be  sarted  once 
the  bill  was  signed  into  law. 

In  one  approach  a  case  arising  between  a 
state  and  the  Attorney  General,  the  Supreme 
Covirt  would  have  original  Jurisdiction.  The 
State  could  file  a  complaint  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  requesting  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  the  provision  is  unconstitutional 
and  an  Injunction  against  its  enforcement. 
South  Carolina  followed  this  procedure  in 
1965  when  it  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  through  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach,  383  V.S.  301  (1966>.  The  basic 
problem  was  registration  of  voters  under  the 
Federal  provisions.  Obviously,  the  situation 
will  present  Itself  again  when  18-year  olds  try 
to  register  for  local  elections  after  the  bill  Is 
passed. 

Another  alternative  would  have  the  Attor- 
ney General  file  a  complaint  against  a  spe- 
cific State  challenging  the  validity  of  the 
state  law  setting  the  voting  age  at  21.  Sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Senate-p>assed  version  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  clearly  gives  the  Justice 
Department  this  power,  authorizing  the  At- 
torney General  to  begin  proceedings  involv- 
ing States  or  political  subdivisions.  Indeed 
this  procedure  was  successfully  tried  In 
United  States  v.  Alabama.  252  F.  Supp.  95 
(1966),  to  enforce  the  poU  tax  provision  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  Using  this 
method,  the  action  would  initiate  before  a 
special  three-Judge  Federal  district  court  and 
be  appealed  directly  to  the  Suprane  Court 
for  final  deliberations. 

A  third  possibility  would  arise  If  state  offi- 
cials filed  suit  against  the  Attorney  General 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
voting  age  section  of  the  statute.  As  in  the 
preceding  alternative,  the  decision  of  a  spe- 
cial three-Judge  court  would  be  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Finally  an  individual  could  file  suit  agjdnst 
State  or  local  election  officials  If  they  denied 
him  the  right  to  register  to  vote.  The  In- 
dividual could  cooperate  with  the  Attorney 
General  which  would  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  SUte  law  setting  the  voting  age 
at  21.  This  was  the  method  used  in  Harper  v. 
Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383  U.S.  653 
(1966),  when  a  group  of  Virginia  residents 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  Virginia's 
poll  tax. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  should 
easily  be  decided  by  January  1.  1971.  Even  if 
the  test  case  were  Initiated  In  the  three- 
Judge  court  procedure,  there  would  be  no 
greater  delay  than  If  proceedings  originated 
directly  in  the  'Supreme  Court.  The  case 
would  be  argued  during  the  Supreme  Court  s 
summer  recess  and  presented  to  the  Court 
when  It  returns  in  October. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  qtilck  Judicial 
decisions  have  been  vital  for  social  problems 
several  times  during  the  past  five  years,  and 
In  each  case  action  was  successfully  com- 
pleted in  a  short  time  period.  One  Important 
example  concerns  the  already  mentioned 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  Since  this 
case  tested  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  the 
necessity  of  an  early  decision  was  nearly 
exactly  analogous  to  the  present  Instance. 
Total  proceedings  on  the  bill  took  less  than 
six  months.  In  another  Instance,  Williams  v. 
Rhodes,  393  U.S.  23  (1968)  George  Wallace's 
American  Independent  Party  attempted  to 
gain  a  spot  on  the  Ohio  ballot  for  the  1968 
Presidential  election.  The  case  took  less  than 
a  month  after  Supreme  Court  review  was 
sought.  Just  last  fall  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  Board  of  Education,  396  U.S.  19  ( 1986) 
sought  immediate  school  integration.  In  this 
Instance  a  decision  was  rendered  in  a  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  case  was  filed. 

In  short  it  is  clear  that  ample  precedenU 
are  available  for  a  prompt  test  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  eUtutory  approaeh  to 
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the  18-year  old  vote.  Little 
for  exaploying  the  fear  of 
elections  In  order  to  continue 
frandilM    to    11    million 
qualified  to  vote.  They  have 
already,  and  to  tall  to  act  now 
the  lasue  to  a  legislative  route 
It   bogged   down   In   Congress 
Since  tbe  constitutionality 
tbe  courts  your  vote  will  be 
true  teat  of  your  sentiments  on 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BR0WN,  JR 

OP    CAI.ITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,   '970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaU  ornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year's  Santa  Ba  rbara  Chan- 
nel oil  tragedy  was  intensifltd  because  it 
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ernment had  not  been  so  gre  »dy  for  mar- 
ginal offshore  revenues  that  t  overlooked 
the  potential  dangers  of  drilling  in  that 
key  area. 

The  lesson  was  bitter. 

It  should  not  be  repeated 

But.  it  may  be. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  oil  riches  along 
the  California  coast  are  vas :  and  plenti- 
ful. Yet,  that  should  not  be  t  le  only  point 
of  consideration  made  before  drilling 
operations  are  approved.  Goj-ahead  deci- 
sions should  only  be  made  ^Iter  a  com- 
plete range  of  variables  are  explored — 
and  only  when  the  chances  of  future 
hazards  are  very,  very  slim,  f 

Today,  these  questions  are  quite  impor- 
tant in  the  Pacific  Palisades  iarea  of  West 
Los  Angeles.  There.  Occidental  Petroleum 
plans  to  start  drilling  in  on  area  near 
the  site  of  recent  massive  la|idsLides.  The 
following  story  from  the  Narch  14  Los 
Angeles  Times  outlines  the  s  tuation : 
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( By  Robert  A 

Occidental  Petroleum  Co. 
oU  In  the  Pacific  Palisades  arei 
of  massive  landslides. 

The  company  Is  carrying  cu 
acqtilsltion  program  to  obtain 
acres  and  large  tracts  of  prlv 
Pacific  Palisades. 

Occidental  plans  an  ex 
two- acre  sits  between  the  Pad 
way  and  the  Palisades  The  lanid 
of  a  sectJcn  of   the  old 
covered  by  landslides  about  10 
cording  to  Arthur  O.  Spaul 
administrator  for  the  city. 

But  there  is  "not  a  real  danger 
problems  from  drilling  beca 
settled  since  the  landsllder..  Spi  i 

The  city  and  the  petroleuK 
on  the  verge  of  completing  a 
ment  that  would  give  Occ: 
acres  and  8175.000.  In  return, 
get   a   piece   of   Occidental 
would  extend  Palisades  Park 
beach. 

TWENTT-FOCR-ACaX    LEAS^   SODCRT 

In  addition,  the  petroleum  firm  wants  to 
lease  24  city-owned  acres  running  from  above 
the  drilling  site  back  to  Via  ^e  las  Olas  in 
Pacific  Palisades.  This  area,  s4ld  SpaiUdlng, 
was  condemned  and  acquired  ty  Los  Angeles 
years  ago  after  being  ravaged  by  landslides. 
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Occidental  also  has  been  taking  a  "strong 
position"  in  Pacific  Palisades  by  leasing  from 
private  property  owners.  Spaulding  con- 
firmed. 

The  swap  arrangement  for  the  drilling  site 
is  in  escrow  and  should  be  finished  soon,  said 
Spaulding. 

After  obtaining  the  land,  OccldenUl  would 
file  a  drilling  application  and  ask  for  the 
designation  of  a  drilling  district  before  It 
could  start  work.  The  City  Council  has  the 
power  to  create  such  districts.  Spaulding  said. 
•  •  «  •  • 

The  petroleum  company  now  operates  a 
well  m  West  Los  Angeles,  and  reportedly  is 
confident  that  a  geological  fault  running 
towards  the  sea  means  large  amounts  of 
petroleum  are  present. 

Discoveries  would  lead  to  development 
wells.  Pipes  from  these  wells  on  the  two-acre 
site  would  go  down  and  slant  back  under- 
neath the  24-acre  site  to  be  leased  from  the 
city.  The  larger  site  U  bounded  by  Via  de  las 
Olas  on  the  north,  Mount  Holyoke  Ave.  on 
the  northwest  and  Friends  St.  on  the  south- 
east. 

Well  pipes  also  would  slant  back  and  north 
under  land  belonging  to  private  Individuals 
In  Pacific  Palisades  who  have  leased  mineral 
rights  to  Occldeatal. 

In  a  related  action,  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission has  recommended  rezonlng  the  off- 
shore areas  at  Pacific  Palisades.  The  zoning 
would  be  changed  to  SL  (submerged  lands) . 
the  designation  on  other  off-shore  areas,  such 
as  San  Pedro,  where  drilling  is  taking  place. 

Although  zoned  by  the  city,  the  offshore 
areas  are  owned  by  the  state.  The  zoning 
change  from  the  present  R-1  (residential) 
would  bring  this  area  Into  conformity  with 
other  off-shore  sections,  Spaulding  said. 

Occidental,  or  another  oil  firm,  could  then 
apply  to  the  state  for  permission  to  drill  In 
the  waters  off  Pacific  Palisades. 

The  new  zoning  designation  would  allow 
the  development  of  harbor  facilities,  the  In- 
stallation of  oil  storage  tanks  or  similar  ac- 
tivities, according  to  Roger  Diamond,  an  area 
resident  who  opposed  the  zoning  change  at 
a  recent  planning  commission  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  controversy  over  the  ef- 
ficacy of  such  drilling  has  raged  for  over 
4  years  now.  and.  sufQce  to  note,  there 
are  penetrating  arguments  put  forth 
both  favoring  and  opposing  the  Occi- 
dental operation. 

I  have  gone  over  these  differing  view- 
points, and  I  now  believe  that  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  this  drilling  site,  as  well 
as  the  ugliness  it  would  bring  to  the  area, 
are  great  enough  that  I  shall  give  my 
support  to  the  forces  calling  for  a  halt 
in  the  drilling  plans. 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  local  issue:  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  involved.  But 
the  ramifications  of  the  Pacific  Palisades 
controversy  are  broad. 

I  have  recently  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  No  Oil,  Inc.,  a  citizen's  orga- 
nization in  the  Palisades  area  which  is 
fighting  the  drilling  plans.  And  it  took 
very  little  incentive  for  me  to  join;  all 
I  had  to  do  was  remember  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 
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Resolution  980  which  disapproves  that 
plan. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's  plan 
to  reorganize  the  executive  offices.  In 
brief,  it  sets  up  a  Cabinet-level  Domestic 
Council  chaired  by  the  President.  This 
mechanism,  in  my  opinion,  represents  a 
necessary  and  important  step  toward  a 
more  coherent  way  of  formulating  do- 
mestic policies  and  programs. 

The  plan  also  establishes  an  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  which  the 
President  will  delegate  all  the  functions 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Office 
will  focus  increased  attention  and  per- 
sonnel on  those  management  activities 
needed  to  put  programs  into  action. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  ran  an  excellent  editorial  on 
May  11.  I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the 
Record  now  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  11,  1970] 
Wht  Block  Reform? 

Unless  Congress  takes  action  this  week  to 
block  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  stream- 
lining the  Executive  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  effective  reform  will  automatically 
go  into  operation  this  summer.  The  plan  was 
developed  by  an  advisory  council,  drawing  on 
the  work  of  earlier  commissions.  The  need  to 
give  more  form  to  what  has  become  an  ad- 
ministrative sprawl  is  glaringly  apparent. 
And  the  recommendations  themselves  appear 
to  make  excellent  sense. 

The  heart  of  the  proposal  Is  to  give  the 
President  two  Institutional  arms  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  staggering  responsibilities. 
A  National  Domestic  Council,  composed  of 
appropriate  Cabinet  officers  and  agency  heads 
and  supported  by  a  staff  and  executive  direc- 
tor, would  advise  the  President  on  the  entire 
range  of  domestic  policy,  Integrating  its  vari- 
ous aspects  Into  a  coherent  pattern  and  pro- 
viding a  sense  of  continuity. 

An  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  do  more  than  take  over  the  present 
Budget  Bureau's  function  of  preparing  the 
annual  budget  and  taking  a  financial  hand 
in  recommended  legislation,  it  would  be  the 
President's  field  reporter  In  determining 
whether  Federal  programs  were  being  carried 
out  efficiently,  economically  and  effectively — 
in  short,  whether  the  public  was  getting  Its 
money's  worth. 

A  major  reorganization  of  this  sort  Is 
bound  to  have  aspects  of  varying  appeal.  We 
wonder,  for  example,  if  the  Budget  Bureau 
has  not  already  grown  too  powerful.  But  If 
Its  scope  would  perhaps  be  broadened  still 
further  under  the  President's  plan.  It  would 
also  be  brought  under  closer  public  scrutiny, 
with  accountability  more  firmly  fixed.  The 
Domestic  Council  would  give  Cabinet  officers, 
some  of  whom  are  now  snuirtlng  from  a  sense 
of  Pre.sidentlal  neglect,  a  greater  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  over-all  policies  of  the 
Administration. 

The  arrangement  whereby  such  changes  as 
these  are  left  to  the  Executive,  subject  only 
to  Congressional  veto,  shows  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  effective  administration 
really  lies.  Congress  should  leave  it  there. 


May  12,  1970 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
will  soon  be  debating  reorganization  plan 
No.  2.  The  question  will  be  on  House 


IMPACTED  AREA  SCHOOL  FUND 
PROGRAM  NEEDS  A  SWEEPING 
OVERHAUL 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVE.S 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr,  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  has  the  second 
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highest  per  household  income  among  our 
approximately  3,000  coimtles,  it  receives 
millions  of  dollars  annuaUy  from  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  the  form  of  "Im- 
pacted" aid. 

The  following  letter  by  Edward  K.  Rus- 
sell, who  is  a  resident  of  Montgomery 
County,  as  well  as  a  Federal  employee, 
gives  some  reasons  for  overhauling  the 
impacted  aid  program. 

(From  the  Rockvllle   (Md.)    Advertiser] 

OoES  To  Bat  for  Uncle  Sam 

(By  Edward  K.  Russell) 

Leo  PauUn,  In  the  April  29th  Issue  of  The 
Advertiser,  concerning  replacing  federal  Im- 
pact funds  with  a  tax  on  federal  Installa- 
tions, leaves  quite  a  bit  to  be  desired. 

As  a  Montgomery  County  resident  and  a 
federal  employee  I  feel  that  the  County  is 
getting  too  much  federal  benefit  already,  not 
only  In  the  form  of  outright  payments,  but 
also  In  the  expansion  of  present  as  well  as 
location  of  new  federal  facilities  within 
Montgomery  County. 

Why  should  the  federal  government  pay 
"tax  or.  federal  Installations  at  the  same 
rate  any  office  building  pays"?  I'm  not  qual- 
ified to  speak  on  all  federal  facilities,  but 
I'm  well  aware  of  the  situation  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment provides  its  own  guards  and  secu- 
rity for  all  buildings  and  property;  no  coun- 
ty police  are  Involved.  The  federal  govern- 
ment provides  Its  own  fire  equipment  and 
men;  no  County  help  Is  needed.  The  fed- 
eral government  maintains  Its  own  roads 
within  a  reservation:  no  County  funds  are 
needed.  The  government  provides  its  own 
sanitation  and  waste  disposal;  no  County 
Suburban  Sanitation  Is  needed.  The  federal 
government  Is  basically  non-profit;  why 
should  a  research  facility  like  NIH  or  a  hos- 
pital like  the  Clinical  Center  which  provides 
benefit  to  all  mankind  be  taxed?  The  fed- 
eral government  provides  many  Montgomery 
County  residents  employment  and  hence 
these  people  pay  piggy-back  taxes,  real  es- 
tate taxes  etc.  Tbe  federal  government  tends 
to  attract  many  young  people:  secretaries, 
and  young  married  couples  who  have  no 
school  age  children:  these  people  are  tax 
assets,  not  tax  liabilities.  Tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment Indirectly  "discriminates"  in  favor 
of  Montgomery  County  by  having  more  fed- 
eral employees  proportionally  than  most,  if 
not  any  other  County,  In  the  country  due  to 
the  many  federal  installations  located  here; 
why  should  Montgomery  County  be  shown 
this  favoritism  while  other  states  are  de- 
nied a  fair  share  of  government  Installations 
and  federal  employment? 

Maybe  It  Is  time  that  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty started  paying  the  federal  government  a 
tax  as  a  "thank  you"  for  locating  here  and 
providing  the  many  Jobs  for  federal  em- 
ployees who  do  pay  their  fair  share  of  tax 
to  the  County. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  SUP- 
PORTS ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR 
MEDICAL    CARE    FOR    AMERICA'S 

VETERANS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
Hon.  George  H,  Mahon,  of  Texas,  for 
his  support  of  the  amendment  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  provided  $4  million  In  Increased 
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funds  for  medical  care  for  our  Nation's 
loyal  veterans.  This  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  the  need  is  great,  and 
this  additional  funding  must  be  con- 
tinued during  fiscal  year  1971  In  order 
to  provide  up-to-date  medical  care  for 
our  returning  Vietnam  war  veterans. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  the  House  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Hon.  Olin  E.  Teactie,  of  Texas, 
who  has  devoted  so  many  years  of  effort 
to  better  the  lot  of  veterans  who  have 
served  In  all  wars.  Chairman  Teague's 
amendment  to  the  1971  Independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill  calls  for  an  addi- 
tional $30  million  for  medical  care  for 
our  Nation's  veterans.  These  additional 
moneys  are  needed  desperately  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  through- 
out our  coimtry,  and  I  can  speak  person- 
ally for  the  need  In  my  own  State  of 
Illinois.  Let  me  briefly  describe  the  fund- 
ing deficiencies  that  are  prevalent  In  the 
six  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
that  are  located  in  the  State  of  Illinois: 

First.  Hospital  Director  Charles  M. 
Turner  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Chicago  research  500-bed  hospital  re- 
ported a  funding  deficiency  of  approxi- 
mately $266,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Second.  At  Chicago's  500-bed  West 
Side  hospital,  located  in  my  own  Seventh 
Illinois  Congressional  District,  Director 
Joseph  J.  Frankel  reported  funding  defi- 
ciencies of  more  than  $1^2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Third.  Director  Marvin  A.  Chapman  of 
the  1, 500-bed  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Danville  reported  a  deficiency 
of  about  $1  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Fourth.  Dr.  William  W.  Bourke,  direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
largest  psychiatric  hospital,  the  2,487- 
bed  facility  at  Downey.  HI.,  reported  a 
funding  deficiency  of  more  than  $227,000 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Fifth.  Dr.  Lee  H.  Schlesinger,  director 
of  the  Hines  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  reported  a  funding  deficiency 
in  excess  of  $900,000  to  operate  his  1,500- 
bed  hospital. 

Sixth.  L.  M.  Frsaier,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  176-bed  hos- 
pital at  Marion,  HI.,  reported  a  fimding 
deficiency  In  fiscal  year  1970  of  more 
than  $370,000. 

All  these  figures  add  up  to  the  stag- 
gering fact  that  the  six  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  serving  the  Illi- 
nois veterans  faced  funding  deficiencies 
in  fiscal  year  1970  of  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion to  operate  about  6,700  hospital  beds 
serving  one  and  a  half  million  Illinois 
veterans. 

When  you  multiply  the  fimdlng  de- 
ficiencies prevalent  in  tlie  State  of  Illi- 
nois by  the  funding  deficiencies  preva- 
lent In  almost  every  other  State  in  our 
country,  the  results  are  astounding.  The 
plight  of  the  Illinois  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  is  the  same  as  the  plight 
of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
throughout  the  rest  of  our  Nation. 

Let  us  not  destroy  what  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  hos- 
pital systems  in  the  world — our  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  system. 
We  cannot  achieve  a  first-rate  Job  with 
a  second-rate  budget  allocation. 
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Once  again,  I  urge  bipartisan  support 
for  Chadrman  Teagtie's  amendment  to 
increase  the  funding  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  progrsun  by  $30 
million. 

My  remarks  on  this  legislation  appear 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  rather 
than  in  the  general  debate  on  H.R.  17548 
because  of  Si}eaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  appointed  me  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  As  Chairman,  I  presided 
over  the  debate  on  HJl.  17548,  the  In- 
dependent Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priations bill  for  1971,  and  therefore.  It 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  participate  In 
the  general  debate. 


POWER  AND  DUTY  OP  CONGRESS 
TO  ACT  TO  STOP  WAR  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  excel- 
lent brief  has  been  prepared  by  students 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School  to  show  that  Congress  has  both 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  act  to  stop  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  hereby  enter  this  brief  in  the  Record. 
The  authors,  Daniel  D.  Polsby,  president- 
elect of  the  Minnesota  Law  Review,  Pa- 
tricia Lydon,  editor-elect  of  the  Minne- 
sota Law  Review  and  John  Hunter  are 
to  be  complimented  for  their  valuable 
work: 

Brief  or  the  Minnesota  Law  Students'  Ap- 
peal TO  Washington  to  the  Membebs  or 

THE    HOITSE     or     RKPaiSKNTATrVBS     AND     THE 

Senate  or  the  United  States 

I.    THE    POLICT    or    THE    UNTTXD    STATES    IN 
INDOCKINA 

According  to  the  Position  Paper  of  the 
United  States  State  Department  dated  No- 
vember 19,  1966,  tbe  military  presence  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  rests  upon  three 
principal  assertions : 

1.  American  military  Intervention  is  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam: 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  intervention  Is  to 
thwart  the  aggression  of  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam; 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  intervention  is  lim- 
ited narrowly  to  that  defensive  goal,  and  does 
not  extend  to  acquiring  territory  from,  or 
destroying  the  government  In.  North  Viet- 
nam. 

n.    THE    LEGAL    BASIS    Or    AMXSICAN    POLICT 

The  military  presence  of  the  United  States 
In  southeast  Asia  came  about  by  executive 
fiat  through  a  long  and  contlniUng  course 
of  conduct.  In  support  of  this  executive  con- 
duct, several  legal  Justifications  have  been 
advanced. 

1.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces. 
VS.  Const.  Art,  2.  sec.  2,  cl.  1.  As  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  President  has  often 
used  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  emergent  situations  where  the  vital  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  were  concerned 
without  obtaining  the  prior  permission  of 
tbe  Congress. 

A.  Tbe  Tonkin  Resolution  (Joint  Res.  188, 
11    Cong.   Rec.   18414,   August   6,    1964)    baa 
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bl  Us, 


be«n  clt«d  as  a  Congresslona 
Presidential  action  In  southeast 

B.  Yearly  appropriations 
furnished  money  for  the 
In  southeast  Asia  have  also 
tantamount  to  Congressional 
Presidential  InlUatlves  In 

2.  The  Multilateral  Southeast 
tlve  Defense  Treaty  (SEATO 
been    cited    as    a    source    of 
United  States  Intervention  in 

A.  Art.  IV  (n  of  the 
that  the  signatories  are  fre« 
aggression  by  means  of  a 
laterally  If  need  be.  so  long  i 
Is  reported  to  the  Security 
United  Nations. 

B.  Art.  IV  (2)   of  the  SEAtO 
that  the  signatories  shall 
ately   in   response    to  dangeis 
than  from  armed  attack,  tn 
upon  measures  to  be  taken 
of  common  defense. 

3.  The    Charter    of    the 
Art.  51.  gives  nations  the  r! 
collective  self-defense.  The 
(1)    and  the  NATO  treaty, 
explicitly   grounded   In   Art 
Charter;   both  of  the  latter 
Initial   unilateral   determlna 
or  not  armed  force  Is  nece^ 
situation,  and.  If  It  Is,  the 
such  force. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
direct   Issue   with   the  poUc; 
States   as   such   in   Indochina 
legal  basis  of   that  policy 
argue 

1.  AasuBilng  that  the 
with   respect    to  South   V 
legal,   can    the   Congress 
those  actions  and  require 
disengage   American   troops 
Asia? 

2.  If  Congress  does  have 
quire  a  United  States  wlthdr4w 
east   Asia,   would   It   be 
exercise  that  power? 
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m.  CONCaXSS   HAS  THE  POWER 
THE     n>lDOCHlNA 

While  it  Is  conceded  that 
commander-in-chief,  has  thk  power  to  order 
United  States  troops  Into  armed  conflict 
without  the  prior  permisslsn  of  the  Con^ 
gress.  It  is  not  conceded  thit  the  President 
always  uses  this  power  wit  i  wisdom  or  in- 
telligence. The  discretion  ve!  ted  m  the  Presl- 
dent  by  Art.  2.  sec.  2  of  thi  i  Constitution  Is 
not  without  limit:  If  the  Congress  believes 
that  the  actions  of  the  Pr«  Ident  under  Art. 
a.  sec.  2  are  not  in  the  best 
United  States,  It  may  adojit  several  means 
of  channeling  his  discretl^  and  cabining 
bis  power. 

1.  Art.  1,  sec.  8,  cl.  14  of 
gives  to  the  Congress  the 
rules  for  the  government  ^f  the  land  and 
n«val  forces"  of  the  UnKed  States.  This 
language  plainly  suggests  tt  at  the  threshold 
policies  governing  the  lose 
are  In  the  Congress  rather  t:  lan  in  the  Presi- 
dent. While  this  clause  has  generally  been 
Interpreted  in  connection  w  th  the  authority 
of  courts-martial — see,  e.g.. 
ger,  354  U.S.  1  (1957) — thkre  is  no  reason 
why  custom  alone  should  aanlhllate  a  clear 
constitutional  grant  of  autl  orlty.  "The  Pres- 
ident as  Commander-ln-Cl:  lef  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  has  plenary  autho  ity  In  matters  of 
control  except  to  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
limited  by  acts  of  Congress. '  Overseas  Media 
Corp.  ▼.  McNamara.  269  P.  4"PP-  1^  (D.D.C. 

therefore  enact 
President  to  re- 


1966).  The  Congress  might 
a  law  which  required  the 
move  United  States  mlltdary  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia.  "While  the  :»resldent  Is  mad€ 
Commander-in-Chief  by  tfie  Constitution 
Congress  has  the  right  to  legislate  for  the 
Army,  not  Impairing  his  offlctency  as  such 
Commander-in-Chief,   and    when   a   law   Is 
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passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  Army,  hav- 
ing that  constitutional  qualification,  be  be- 
comes as  to  that  law  an  executive  officer, 
and  Is  limited  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
by  the  statute."  McBlalr  v.  United  States, 
19Ct.  CI.  541  (1884). 

As  a  practical  matter,  a  statute  limiting 
presidential  prerogatives  In  southeast  Asia 
would  require  two-thirds  support  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  In  order  to  survive  the 
President's  certain  veto,  but  this  fact  does 
not  go  to  the  ultimate  propriety  of  the  Con- 
gressional Action  Itself.  'The  Constitution 
does  not  subject  fthe]  lawmaking  power  of 
Congress  to  presidential  or  military  supervi- 
sion or  control."  Toungstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579,  688  (1952). 

2.  Congress  may  limit  or  terminate  the 
United  States  Involvement  in  southeast  Asia 
by  refusing  to  appropriate  money  to  be  used 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Indochina  war. 
The  appropriation  of  money  Is  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  the  Congress.  US  Const.  Art. 
1  sec.  9,  cl.  7.  Such  a  use  of  legislative  power 
would  be  well  within  the  established  pur- 
view of  Congressional  decision-making.  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said:  "We  have  already  given  in  ex- 
ample one  effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  war 
by  transferring  the  power  of  letting  him  loose 
from  the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body, 
from  those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who 
are  to  pay."  Quoted  In  389  U.S.  at  937. 

3.  Congress  may,  by  majority  vote,  revoke 
the  Joint  Resolution  which  has  been  cited 
In  justification  of  the  United  States  military 
intervention  in  southeast  Asia.  In  addition, 
the  Congress  may  by  Joint  Resolution  dJs- 
apiwove  of  the  President's  conduct  of  United 
States  business  in  southeast  Asia,  and  in- 
sist upon  the  prompt  termination  of  all  war- 
like activities. 

4  The  Congress  may  bring  articles  of  Im- 
peachment against  the  President.  U.S.  Const. 
Art.  1,  sec.  2,  cl.  6;  sec.  3,  cl.  6. 

IV.    CONGRESS    HAS    THE    DtTTY     TO     ACT 

In  a  memorable  opinion,  a  great  American 
Judge  wrote:  "[The  Founders)  rested  the 
structure  of  our  central  government  on  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  For  them,  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  was  not 
mere  theory;  It  was  a  felt  necessity.  Not  so 
long  ago.  It  was  fashionable  to  find  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  obstructive  to 
effective  government.  It  was  easy  to  ridicule 
that  system  of  government  as  outmoded — 
to  easy.  The  experience  through  which  the 
world  has  passed  in  our  own  day  has  made 
vivid  the  realization  that  the  Pramers  of  our 
Constitution  were  not  inexperienced  doc- 
trinaires. These  long-headed  statesmen  had 
no  illusion  that  our  people  enjoyed  biological 
or  psychological  or  sociological  Immunities 
from  the  hazards  of  concentrated  power.  .  .  . 
The  accretion  of  dangerous  power  does  not 
come  in  a  day.  It  comes,  however,  slowly, 
from  the  generative  force  of  unchecked  dis- 
regard of  the  restrictions  that  fence  in  even 
the  most  disinterested  assertion  of  author- 
ity." Toungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Saw- 
yer, opinion  of  Pranltfurter,  J.,  concurring, 
343U.S.  at593  (1952). 

A  government  of  cbeclis  and  balances  pre- 
supposes that  each  branch  will  Jealously 
guard  its  authority.  See  Hull  &  Novogrod, 
Law  and  Vietnam  186  (1968) .  The  hypothesis 
that  the  power  of  the  President  as  com- 
mander-in-chief is  unlimited  should  be  ana- 
thema to  a  free  people;  and  when  the  Pres- 
ident goes  beyond  what  is  proper  or  wise,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  Congress  to  check  blm. 
The  Indochina  war  has  been  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  Vietnam's  strategic  proximity  to 
China  and  the  policy  of  contaliunent:  It  has 
also  t>een  said  that  there  is  at  stake  in  Viet- 
nam a  question  of  our  national  honor,  or  the 
credibility  of  our  military  deterrence,  or  the 
fact  that  America  has  never  in  190  years  lest 
a  shooting  war.  Even  if  these  considerations 
were  conceded  to  be  appropriate  premises 
for  the  use  or  continued  use  of  armed  force. 
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the  physical  pain  and  fiacal  grief  which 
America  hAs  endured  this  long  decade  past 
has  been  outrageously  disproportionate  to 
the  goods  sought.  American  Interests  never 
Justified   American   actions   In   Vietnam. 

But  in  the  light  of  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  use  American  power  to  interdict  North 
Vietnamese  sanctuaries  In  Camt>odla.  the 
Indochina  war  has  assumed  dimensions 
which  transcend  questions  of  relative  na- 
tional priorities  or  the  wise  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs.  The  question  now  has  become 
one  of  overconcentration  of  power  in  the 
single  office  of  President,  and  in  the  abuse 
of  that  jxDwer  by  the  Incumbent  officer. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  have  government  managed  by  those 
who  will  respond  to  their  needs  and  wishes. 
Ti\e  months  of  watchful  waiting  and 
guarded  hopefulness  have  come  to  an  end. 
Congress'  time  has  come.  An  Issue  more  cru- 
cial to  American  democracy  could  scarcely 
be  Imagined.  The  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  a  duty  Immediately  to 
act. 

Daniei,  D.  Polsbt, 
President-elect,  Minnesota  Law  Review. 

Patricia  Ltdon, 
Editor-elect,  Minnesota  Law  Review. 

John  Hunteh, 
For  the  Minnesota  Law  Students'  Appeal 
to  Washington. 

(Note. — Titles  for  purposes  of  Identifica- 
tion only.  The  Law  Review  takes  no  position 
In  this  matter.) 


WELFARE  REFORM  REVISITED 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  proposed  Family  Assistance 
Act  of  1970  came  before  the  House  last 
month,  I  voted  against  it.  As  I  stated  at 
the  time,  my  decision  was  based  on  three 
factors:  The  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  the  voters  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, my  belief  that  the  issue  of  welfare 
reform  had  been  turned  Into  a  political 
football  and  as  such  was  destined  to 
become  a  source  of  potential  embarrass- 
ment for  the  President,  and  my  funda- 
mental reservations  about  the  act  itself. 

The  reasons  I  voiced  then  are  still 
just  as  valid  today.  My  constituents  are 
still  communicating  their  opposition  to 
the  House  passed  welfare  reforms.  Some 
Senators  have  started  playing  political 
football  with  the  President's  good  faith 
efforts  to  reform  the  national  v^elfare 
scandal.  And,  the  reforms  are  still  de- 
signed to  provide  individuals  "something 
for  nothing."  an  approach  which  I  believe 
is  the  least  effective  means  of  helping 
Individuals  help  themselves. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  letter 
of  support  for  my  position  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  California, 
Ronald  Reagan.  I  would  like  to  share 
Governor  Reagan's  thoughts  with  my 
colleagues,  for  I  believe  his  views  on  the 
proposed  welfare  reforms  merit  full  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  was  particularly  interested  In 
Governor  Reagan's  statement  that — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  .\ct  passed  by  the 
House  does  not  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  making  more  from  welfare  than  from 
wages.  In  California,  it  would  be  entirely  pos- 
sible for  a  family  in  which  the  father  is  fully 
employed  to  have  less  Income  than  a  family 
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In  which  the  father  Is  working  only  part 
time — and  only  slightly  more  income  than  If 
the  father  were  not  working  at  all. 

This  was  a  basic  defect  in  the  act  that 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  This  defect  was  of  such  a 
fundamental  nature  that  it  has  caused 
the  sponsors  of  the  welfare  reforms  to 
agree  to  rethink  and  rewrite  the  act. 

Governor  Reagan  discusses  the  work- 
fare  issue  and  other  aspects  of  the  reform 
proposals.  His  comments  are  lucid  and 
to  the  point.  I  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

State  or  Calitorkia, 

Governor's  OmcE, 
Sacramento,  Calif..  May  4,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  D.  Price, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Price:  I  was  pleased 
and  gratified  to  note  your  vote  against  the 
Welfare  Reform  Act  (HR-163n)  on  April  16, 
even  though  the  bill  Itself  was  passed.  As 
you  know,  I  admire  anyone  who  votes  his 
conscience  and  convictions,  no  matter  what 
the  odds  are  against  being  on  the  winning 
side. 

During  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Wasrs  and 
Means  Committee  in  January  and  February, 
we  were,  of  course,  unable  to  get  enough  firm 
information  to  analyze  or  project  the  effects 
of  the  final  bill  on  California.  As  soon  as  It 
was  available  to  us  In  March,  we  began  a 
detailed  analysis,  which  my  staff  has  Just 
completed. 

Since  it  appears  likely  that  some  version 
of  this  bill  will  return  from  the  Senate  to 
the  House  for  consideration  of  differences, 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  yotir 
views  known  to  members  of  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
acquaint  you  with  my  concerns,  and  to  pro- 
vide you  with  some  of  our  conclusions  re- 
garding the  probable  effects  of  this  bill  on 
California. 

My  opposition  to  the  Welfare  Reform  Act 
stems  from  a  deep,  philosophical  antipathy 
toward  a  government-guaranteed  Income 
and  Increasing  federal  Intervention  Into  state 
operations.  In  addition,  I  have  a  real  ap- 
prehension that  the  costs  of  the  Act  will 
be  excessive  at  a  time  when  the  taxpayer  is 
already  struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  and 
at  a  time  when  there  are  such  heavy  de- 
mands in  other  areas  sucb  as  education  and 
environment. 

Let  me  set  forth  some  of  my  specific 
concerns : 

work    INCENTtVB 

The  President's  original  message  to  Con- 
gress (the  goals  of  which  met  with  my  ap- 
proval) said,  "I  propose  that  we  make  avail- 
able an  addition  to  the  Incomes  of  the  "work- 
ing poor*  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  work- 
ing and  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing more  from  welfare  than  from  wages." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Act  as  passed  by 
the  House  does  not  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  making  more  from  welfare  than  wages. 
In  California,  it  would  be  entirely  possible 
for  a  family  in  which  the  father  Is  fully 
employed  to  have  less  Income  than  a  family 
In  which  the  father  Is  working  only  part 
time — and  only  slightly  more  Income  than  If 
the  father  were  not  working  at  all.  If  you 
wish,  we  can  supply  specific  data  to  support 
this  statement. 

Further,  the  Act  would  encourage  many 
now  working  their  way  off  of  the  welfare 
rolls  to  fall  back  into  a  state  of  federal 
dependency. 

FAMILT   SOLIDASrrT 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  also 
said,  "The  new  plan  rejects  a  policy  that 
undermines  family  life.  It  woiild  end  the 
substantial  financial  Incentives  to  desertion." 
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Tbis  is  an  objective  which  I  support  whole- 
heartedly. 

But,  under  the  welfare  reform  bill  as 
amended  and  passed  by  the  House,  very  sub- 
stantial incentives  for  desertion  would  re- 
main. The  bill  could  actually  weaken  incen- 
tives to  maintain  traditional  family  rela- 
tionships and  in  some  oases,  may  encourage 
dissolution  of  families. 

COSTS 

The  Act,  as  it  came  out  of  the  House,  ap- 
pears to  have  all  the  earmarks  of  the  open- 
ended  welfare  programs  of  the  '60b — such 
ELS  Medioare  and  Medicaid — whose  costs  have 
escalated  beyond  even  the  wildest  sums  pre- 
dicted by  their  original  opponents.  Some  of 
our  staff  predict — as  do  others  In  both  the 
public  and  private  sector — that  the  costs  of 
this  Act  could  run  as  high  as  $15  billion  per 
year.  California  taxpayers'  share  would  ex- 
ceed $460  million  a  year,  at  precisely  the 
time  we  will  be  needing  so  desperately  to 
have  more  funds  available  here  for  educa- 
tion, environmental  protection,  etc. 

I  am  convinced  that,  unless  the  Welfare 
Reform  Act  provides  for  funding  solely  from 
a  specific  surtax  or  dedicated  tax,  the  tax- 
payers will  be  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the 
real  costs  of  the  program  and  these  costs 
will  soon  outpace  any  benefits  which  might 
be  derived. 

COVERNMKNT    OtrARANTEEO    INCOME 

Although  profxsnents  of  the  new  Act  claim 
It  does  not  provide  a  government -guaran- 
teed income,  under  this  bill,  no  work-quali- 
fied head  of  household  need  actually  work. 
He,  or  she.  Is  simply  required  to  state  a  need 
and  agree  to  work  or  train  for  work  in  order 
to  receive  the  benefits.  This  Is.  In  fact,  a 
guaranteed  Income.  I  must  oppose  such  a 
proposal. 

FKDERAl,  CONTROLS 

The  bill  provides  greater  savings  for  those 
states  which  turn  over  administration  of 
the  program  to  the  federal  government  than 
to  those  who  administer  the  program  them- 
selves. This  whole  Idea  runs  counter  to  the 
P>resldent'8  "New  Federalism."  Those  states 
which  are  able  and  which  desire  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  themselves  should  be  i>ald 
rather  than  penalized  for  performing  services 
for  a  federal  program.  Those  states  which 
are  unable  to  administer  their  own  programs, 
or  do  not  desire  to  do  so,  should  be  charged 
— not  rewarded — for  having  the  federal  gov- 
ernment perform  the  services  for  them. 

The  Act  delegates  to  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Labor 
unprecedented  administrative  powers.  This 
makes  It  impossible  to  assess  how  varloiis 
provisions  are  to  be  applied,  and  what  Im- 
pact these  will  have  on  state  operations  now 
and  In  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  stultifying 
effects  of  the  Act  will  be  to  Impede,  In  some 
cases  destroy,  the  growing  and  creative  ef- 
forts being  put  forth  by  the  private  sector. 
This  will  stifle  Ingenuity  and  freeze  failure; 
and  this  Is  completely  out  of  phase  with 
emerging  progrsims  to  solve  these  problems 
at  the  local  level.  It  Is  of  deep  concern  that 
there  are  no  provisions  permitting  the  states 
to  engage  in,  or  continue,  pilot  projects 
which  might  prove  more  responsive  to  state 
or  local  needs.  Some  of  t^e  most  imaginative 
and  promising  of  these  are  in  California. 

In  order  to  support  a  healthier  relation- 
ship between  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments— and  the  President's  efforts  to  limit 
the  expansion  of  btu-eaucracy — the  Act 
should  be  amended  to  prohibit  the  formation 
of  any  new  administrative  organization  ex- 
cept that  which  is  necessary  to  audit  and  re- 
imburse those  states  which  administer  their 
own  programs,  and  to  provide  administrative 
services  for  those  states  which  do  not.  This 
latter  organization  should  be  only  as  large  as 
can  be  funded  by  the  charges  collected  from 
those  states  which  are  serviced. 
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In  summary,  the  President's  original  pro- 
posal sought  to  reduce  the  welfare  rolls;  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  does  not  even  men- 
tion this  as  a  goal  or  purpose.  Instecul,  It  will 
add  12  to  15  million  more  persons  to  the 
system,  with  no  sign*  Scant  reduction  in  sight, 
fctased  on  HEW  estimates  of  continually  rising 
costs.  In  California,  one  out  of  every  twelve 
persons  is  now  on  welfare.  The  new  bill  will 
increase  this  ratio  to  one  of  every  seven,  with 
every  Indication  that  It  could  deteriorate 
even  farther. 

The  federal  administration  Is  constantly 
Instituting  new  efforts  to  reduce  welfare  costs 
(this  goal  is  not  mentioned  in  the  new  Act) ; 
but  this  program  will  cost  additional  billions, 
even  more  than  the  projected  costs  of  the 
present  program,  based  on  HEW  estimates. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  spe- 
cifically rejected  the  concept  of  a  guaranteed 
income;  the  new  bill  provides  every  family 
with  an  income  floor. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  claim  that  its  man- 
power programs  are  designed  to  get  Individ- 
uals off  of  welfare  and  on  to  payrolls;  yet 
many.  If  not  most,  of  the  "working  poor"  to 
be  added  to  the  rolls  under  the  House- 
amended  bill  Uve  in  rural  areas  where  there 
are  no  training  facilities  and  where  there  are. 
In  fact,  no  Jobs  to  train  for. 

It  may  be  that  something  can  still  be  done 
to  remove  the  evils  and  COTrect  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  House-passed  bill,  and  I  offer 
my  assistance. 

If  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions, 
I  would  sincerely  appreciate  hearing  from 
you.  Our  Washington  Office,  under  Jim  Jen- 
kins, can  supply  you  with  any  further  de- 
tails or  information  you  may  require  and.  If 
you  wish,  keep  you  briefed  on  developments 
as  they  occtir. 

Again,  congratulations  on  your  courageous 
sttmd  of  April  16.  Regardless  of  the  final  out- 
come, I'm  sure  you  will  find  It  to  be  a  source 
of  pride  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Rxagan, 

Governor. 


HUB  HOCKEY  CAPITAL  OP 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  10,  1970.  the 
Stanley  Oup  came  home  a^ain.  Forty 
seconds  into  sudden  death  overtime  the 
Boston  "Golden  Boy,"  Bobby  Orr.  fired 
the  winning  goal.  At  the  jam  packed 
garden  15,000  fans  went  wild,  a  million 
more  toasted  victory  in  home  and  pub. 
Hockey  Town  USA.  had  won  its  first 
title  in  29  years. 

No  team  has  ever  worked  so  hard  or 
been  so  persistent  In  its  drive  to  be  No.  1. 
In  the  words  of  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  editorial: 

The  Bruins  won  more  than  a  loving  cup 
at  the  Garden  yesterday  (Sunday).  They  won 
a  29-year  battle  with  despair,  frustratloin, 
misfortune  and  grief.  And  while  the  world 
of  professional  sports  doesnt  always  relate 
to  the  world  of  reality.  In  this  case  It  does. 

By  capturing  the  Stanley  Cup  for  the  first 
time  since  1941,  the  Bruins  have  proven  that 
no  task  Is  too  hopeless,  no  goal  too  remote  if 
we  only  jwrsevere. 

IFor  all  of  those  29  years,  the  Bruins  didn't 
even  reach  the  National  Hockey  League  play- 
offs. Six  times  they  finished  In  last  place, 
five  of  those  dismal  years,  from  1960-61 
through   1964-66.  In  succession.  Their  best 
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young  pro«pect«  failed.  th«lr  big  trade*  back- 
nred.  their  teams  grew  wors^  insteid  of  bet 


ter.  Even  at  tbe  itart  of 
lost  their  star  defenaeman, 
cause  of  a  fractured  akuU. 

But  the  Bruina  persevered 
■bore  all  we  salute  them 
when   despair,   frustration 


t^ls  season,  they 
Ted  Oreen.  be- 


and   for  this 

tbdiy.  At  a  time 

misfortune    and 


bai'e  shown  us  the 


name  is  Mr. 

for  the  Los 

lisitor  to  Boston 

.es  some  warm 

tlon's    hockey 

[ollows: 

or  VS. 
t) 


ton  street.  "Just 

his  playmates. 

Eton  I  saw  this 

imunltles.  I  saw 

nese  games  even 


grief  fUl  our  llTee.  they 
way  to  eventual  victory. 

I  want  to  extend  my  watm  congratula 
Uons  to  this  hockey  tean  i  on  a  job  well 

done. 

Further.  I  would  also  li  le  to  include  in 
the  R«cx>RD  an  article  wr)  tten  by  a  visit 

ing  writer  to  the  Hub.  ms -  *" 

John  Wolf,  a  staff  wrltfer 
Angeles  Times.  He  was  a 
for  the  first  time  and  m^ 
observations    on    our 
capital.  The  article  is  as 

VlV3   HOCKXT    Caftt, 
(By  John  W 
The  youngster  swung  his  jhockey  stick  and 
slapped  the  puck  Into  the  Makeshift  goal  in 
the  middle  of  a  South  B< 
like  Bobby  Orr."  he  yelled 
During  my  first  visit  to 
scene  repeated  In  several 
motorists  stop   to  watch  _ 

though  thev  were  blocking  through  traffic. 

Such  scenes  as  these  left  me  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Boston  Is  th^  nation's  hockey 
capital  and  that  Boston  fais  are  among  the 
most  avid.  I  ^     ^      . 

Owning  the  equipment  ta  play  hockey  U  as 
important  to  a  Boston  yo\ing8ter  as  having 
a  baaebaU  bat  and  glove  of  a  pair  of  swim- 
ming trvinks  Is  to  young  Calf fomlans. 

A  first  visitor  to  our  country  could  easily 
think  hockey  is  the  national  pastime  If  his 
first  stop  was  Boston.  TheipopulaUon  Is  to- 
tally Involved  with  the  Bruins. 

There  are  signs  along  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue in  shop  windows  ijelUng  out  'Go 
Bruins,"  "Bruins  Shop  Herfe"  or  "Bruins  Eat 

Here."  I  „ 

There  were  vendors  drcutatlng  In  Kenmore 
Square  selling  every  kind  6i  Bruin  souvenir. 
In  the  West,  that  kind  of  siene  Is  found  only 
In  the  stadltims. 

Tickets  to  the  Bruins  gaiies  are  practically 
sold  out  before  the  seasoa  starts.  Boston  Is 
one  of  the  few  cities  where  management  can 
afford  to  televise  home  games  and  not  worry 
about  getting  hiort  at  the  box  office. 

But  even  the  fans  who  are  shut  out  of 
Boston  Garden  get  Into  the  act.  Not  all  fan« 
stay  home  to  watch  the  games.  They  go  to 
restauranU  and  bars  to  c^eer  their  heroes. 

I  was  sitting  In  a  Beacon  Street  resUurant. 
We  were  seated  behind  a  partition  and  un- 
able to  see  the  televlsloi*  set.  Just  before 
game  time  people  came  streaming  In. 

In  less  than  15  mlnut*s  what  had  beer 
an  empty  room  was  Jammed.  The  fan*  were 
so  enthusiastic  you  woul«  think  the  game 
wasn't  going  on  In  back  of  the  partition. 
The  game  ended  and  the  room  emptied.  The 
entire  city  U  electric  ove»  the  Bruins. 

In  Loa  Angeles.  Boston^  beloved  pastime 
la  pUyed  before  empty  seats.  Westerners 
Just  aren't  ready  to  give  t^e  game  a  break. 

Early  In  the  week,  I  vl*lted  Fenway  Park 
with  American  League  pi^bUcUt  Jack  Shee- 
lian. 

It's  no  wonder  the  rfark  U  known  as 
"Chimuny"  Fenway.  The  ^nly  advertisement 
In  the  park  was  for  the  Jl^nmy  Fund.  It  was 
the  first  park  I  had  ever  seen  without  ad- 
Tcrtlaementa.  The  fans  v4ere  wild.  Jumping 
to  their  feet  for  every  IMd  Sox  player's  an- 
nouncement. Then  there's  the  InvlUng  left- 
fleld  wall.  Foul  balls  are  "whooped"  down  the 
backstop  screen.  Where  Jtiae  has  a  game 
drawn  38.600  on  a  week  <  ay  in  the  past  few 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  day  I  cavight  the  Boston  University 
spring  football  game  and  a  crew  race  down 
the  Charles  River. 

The  crew  race  was  really  something.  I  went 
down  to  the  finish  line  and  was  amazed  to 
see  so  many  people.  It  was  like  a  picnic.  I 
noticed  how  some  fought  off  the  cold  with 
a  tAste  of  the  grape.  It  was  a  happy  group. 

Then  Harvard's  heavyweight  eight  appear- 
ed, winning  with  ease  and  the  crowd  yelled. 
They  were  with  It  aU  the  way.  I  don't  know 
much  about  crew,  but  It  was  easy  to  tell  the 
Harvard  rowers  were  masterful  the  way  they 
worked  together. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  things  I  saw 
In  my  short  visit  was  the  L  Street  Brownies. 
I  didn't  think  I'd  get  the  chance  becaxise  of 
the  cold  weather  and  the  AUantlc  water  was 
even  cooler.  But  one  man  ran  out  of  the 
bathhouse  in  his  flgleaf ,  dove  Into  the  ocean 
and  swam  with  such  vigor  that  I  thought 
he  might  be  headed  for  the  other  side  of 
Boston  Harbor. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  media  coverage  given 
the  Boston  Marathon.  It  grts  six  paragraphs 
on  an  inside  page  in  Loe  Angeles. 

In  the  West,  Boston  Is  recognized  as  the 
birthplace  of  our  country.  I  stopped  and 
looked  around  as  I  boarded  the  plane  to 
head  home  and  thought,  "You've  come  a 
long  way,  baby." 


May  12,  1970 


STUDENT  VISITS  BEHIND  IRON 

CtJRTAIN 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  last  10  days  we  have 
heard  several  voices  of  the  young  criti- 
cizing the  present  American  view  toward 
communism.  A  few  of  these  young  stu- 
dents believe  that  the  principles  of  com- 
munism are  the  answer  to  all  the  prob- 
lems in  America.  Through  equal  division 
of  the  wealth,  all  poverty,  starvation, 
injustice,  and  deprivation  will  be  elim- 

In  fostering  this  position,  they  argue 
against  taking  any  action  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism.  In  fact,  many  feel 
that  the  people  of  the  U.S.SJI.  and  other 
Communist  countries  like  North  Vietnam 
and  Red  China  are  probably  better  off 
than  some  people  in  the  United  States. 

Well,  occasionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
those  students  who  disagrees  with  this 
position  does  speak  up.  Today  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  from  one  of  my  yoxmger  constitu- 
ents. 

The  writer.  Miss  Patricia  Forrest,  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  is  21  years  old  and  a  junior 
at  the  University  of  South  Alabama,  also 
In  the  first  district.  Last  fall,  she  at- 
tended the  University  of  Rome  to  study 
art  for  one  quarter.  During  her  stay  in 
Europe,  she  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
several  of  the  surrounding  countries  on 
her  weekends  and  holidays. 

Her  present  letter  discusses  a  trip  that 
she  and  three  other  students  took  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Her  comments  and  re- 
flections on  her  visit  to  that  country  and 
on  her  conversations  with  one  of  the  in- 
habitants are  very  pertinent  at  this  time. 
I  urge  all  the  Members  to  read  It  care- 
fuUy: 


MAT  3,  1870. 
Hon.  Jack  Edwards. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DXAB  Congrsssman  Edwards;  Recently,  I 
had  the  experience  of  traveling  behind  the 
iron  curtain  into  Czechoslovakia.  This  ex- 
perience has  changed  my  attitude  towards 
my  government  and  my  country.  This  expe- 
rience I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  and 
my  thoughts  about  It. 

In  Prague,  xmder  very  strange  circum- 
stances, the  four  members  of  our  group  came 
In  contact  with  an  English  speaking  Csech- 
oslovakian.  After  taking  us  to  the  major 
points  of  interest  In  the  city  (Including  the 
room  of  Dubcek's  downfall),  he  asked  us 
to  his  apartment.  There  he  told  us  that  he 
had  nothing  to  lose  by  talking  to  Ameri- 
cans because  he  felt  he  would  shortly  be  put 
m  prison  as  his  daughter  had  defected  the 
country  shortly  before  the  border  closed. 
There  In  his  dining  room  the  five  of  us  ex- 
changed Ideas  concerning  the  basic  differ- 
ence between  the  U  S.8.R.  and  the  United 
States,  that  of  communism  vs.  democracy. 

He   told   us   how   the   goverrmient  owned 
every  flower  and  newspaper  stand  to  every 
"modem"  department  store.  He  told  us  how 
he  xised  to  own  a  factory,  how  It  was  taken 
away  from  him  and  how  he  and  his  wife  are 
now   forced  to  work  manually.  He  told  us 
how  he  listens  to  both   Radio  Free  Europ* 
and  the  Voice  of  America,  and  how  his  wife 
writes  many  of  these  broadcasts  down.  He 
told  us  how  he  would  not  trust  his  grand- 
mother any  more  than  the  man  next  door. 
In  short,  he  said  he  would  not  trust  anyone. 
I  could  go  on  about  all  the  things  he  said 
but   I   won't.   There   is   something   horrible 
and   shocking   here.   Everything   about   this 
way   of   life   Is    Just    like   the   teacher   said. 
Everything  she  said  was  true.  In  our  g-oup 
of  four  there  was  one  or  two  of  us  that  held 
the  view  that  "communism  can't  be  all  bad". 
All  of  \is  were  overwhelmed  Including  these 
two.   Everything   about   the   place   was   de- 
pressing, there  was  a  very  different  feel  In 
the  air.  All  of  us  came  away  a  little  older 
and  a  little  wiser.  Seeing  Is  believing,  but  I 
Just  hope  that  everyone  In  this  cotintry  does 
not  have  to  see  It  to  believe  It. 

This  man  also  told  \is  how  he  felt  about 
Vietnam.  He  knew  that  the  United  States 
was  trying  to  stop  communism.  He  said  his 
people  look  to  us,  the  United  States,  as  the 
last  hope.  His  point  was  that  someone  had 
to  stop  It  somewhere.  First  Korea,  then  Viet- 
nam and  since  I've  returned.  Cambodia. 
Where  will  It  stop  and  what  will  stop  It? 

As  much  as  1  believe  that  commvmlsm 
should  be  stopped,  I  am  against  the  extrem- 
ist view.  What  Is  the  middle  of  the  road 
way?  I  don't  want  the  boys  I  know  to  die  In 
Vietnam,  or  anyone  for  that  matter.  But 
sometimes  I  think  we  (the  young  as  well  as 
the  older  generation)  are  only  concerned 
with  the  iDunedlate  present.  Do  we  have  the 
right  to  determine  how  future  generations 
wiU  Uve?  I  think  that  If  I  have  no  feelings 
for  what  will  come  after  me.  then  I  have  no 
right  to  take  part  in  the  continuation  of  the 
humein  race. 

You.  as  First  District  congressman,  have 
taken  upon  yourself  the  responsibility  of 
representing  the  individuals  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict. I  see  the  position  you  are  In.  I  would 
hate  to  be  In  yotu-  shoes  even  for  a  day. 

As  long  as  this  letter  Is.  I  feel  that  each 
part  Is  necessary  because  I  want  you  to 
know  how  I  feel  and  why  I  feel  this  way. 

I  am  thankful  that  you  are  willing  to  rep- 
resent and  as  In  the  past,  be  of  help  to  me. 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Sincerely, 

Pat  Forbest. 

MOBILK,  Auu 


May  12,  1970 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1970 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
little  over  a  week  from  now  an  unusual 
collection  of  leftists  of  various  persua- 
sions. Communists  and  possibly  some 
dupes  will  meet  in  Toronto,  Canada,  to 
launch  a  widespread  attack  on  the 
United  States  and  its  involvement  in  so- 
called  wa*-  crimes.  Sponsored  by  the  Law- 
yers Committee  on  American  Policy  To- 
wards Vietnam,  the  conference  at  York 
University  in  Toronto  on  May  22.  23,  and 
24  will  surely  be  impartial  and  objective 
judging  from  the  backgrounds  of  some 
of  those  invited. 

The  Lawyers  Committee  has  Indicated 
that  among  the  conferees  will  be  a  dele- 
gation of  Hanoi  Jurists  and  lawyers  and 
possibly  Tran  Cong  Tuong,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Peoples  Supreme  Court  in 
Hanoi  and  a  veteran  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  leader,  friend,  and  adviser  to 
the  late  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  a  U.S.  left-wing 
outfit  cited  as  a  Communist  front  some 
years  ago.  will  have  members  in  attend- 
smce.  possibly  to  learn,  among  other 
things,  how  our  Judicial  system  can 
profit  from  the  superior  mechanisms  of 
jurisprudence  which  are  the  boast  of 
Hanoi. 

It  also  is  not  surprising  that  the  Clergy 
and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Vietnam 
and  the  Law  Center  for  Constitutional 
Rights  also  figure  in  this  latest  propa- 
ganda drive  to  discredit  the  United 
States.  The  Law  Center,  along  with  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Citizens  Com- 
mission on  Inquiry  on  United  States  War 
Crimes  in  Vietnam,  and  the  Education/ 
Action  Conference  on  U.S.  Crimes  of  War 
in  Vietnam,  have  been  invited  to  the 
conference  to  document  their  findings  on 
U.S.  war  crimes. 

Being  objective  and  fair-minded  U.S. 
citizens,  it  is  presumed  that  after  clob- 
bering the  United  States,  members  of 
these  groups  will  ask  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Jurists  and  lawyers  to  what  extent 
Hanoi  has  commlted  war  crimes  against 
the  people  of  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Or  perhaps  at  a  later  date  these 
groups  will  set  the  record  straight  by 
documenting  the  war  crimes  perpetrated 
by  Hanoi. 

The  May  17,  1970.  issue  of  Twin  Circle, 
a  national  Catholic  publication,  carried 
an  exclusive  story  by  John  H.  Vincent 
on  the  coming  conference.  Formerly  a 
newspaperman  and  college  professor.  Mr. 
Vincent  has  followed  the  various  areas 
of  Communist  subversion  for  many  years. 
I  Insert  at  this  point  the  article  "U.S. 
Leftists  To  Hold  Parley  on  U.S.  'War 
Crimes,'": 

U.S.  LimsTs  To  Hold  Pablxt  o»  UJ3.  "War 
Crimes" 
(By  John  H.  Vincent) 
Toronto.  Canada. — United  States  Congres- 
sional   Investigators   should    look    Into    the 
Lawyers  Conunittee  on  American  Policy  To- 
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wards  Vietnam,  a  group  of  U.S.  citizens  which 
has  scheduled  a  cozy,  hitherto  Uttle  publi- 
cized conference  at  York  University  here  for 
May  23,  23.  and  24. 

The  Conunittee  boasts  that  this  confer- 
ence will  be  attended  by,  among  others,  the 
first  group  from  North  Vietnam — a  delega- 
tion of  Hanoi  Jurists  and  lawyers — to  visit 
the  North  American  continent.  Since  Its 
founding  In  1965.  the  Committee  has  con- 
sistently attacked  the  United  SUtes'  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam,  but  never,  never  the 
naked,  brutal  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
and  their  southern  partners,  the  Vletcong. 

The  Toronto  meeting  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue the  Lawyers  Committee's  never  chang- 
ing policy  of  denouncing  the  American  posi- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia.  By  a  strange  comcl- 
dence.  this  Is  the  same  policy  or  objective  of 
the  worldwide  Communist  propaganda  ap- 
paratus directed  by  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  front  organiza- 
tion, the  U.S.SJI. 

The  Toronto  conference  agenda  tells  the 
reason  why.  Here  are  some  of  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  as  lUted  by  the  Committee 
Itself:  "Illegality  and  Immorality  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  and  Pacification  Programs."  "His- 
torical Distortions  of  President  Nixon's  No- 
vember 3  Speech."  and  "A  Realistic  Program 
to  End  the  War." 

Also  to  be  discussed :  "Application  of  NUm- 
berg  Principles  to  Vietnam  War,"  "Biological 
and  Chemical  Warfare — Bloclde — in  Viet- 
nam." "Does  the  Saigon  Government  Qual- 
ify as  Legitimate  Under  International  Law?", 
"Legitimacy  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  Belliger- 
ent Rights  of  Its  Supporters,"  "Reparations 
and  Its  Application  to  Vietnam." 

After  studying  the  agenda,  those  knowl- 
edgeable abou'.  Marxism-Leninism  expect  the 
conference  to  make  every  effort  to: 

1)  Help  Induce  the  United  States  to  quit 
Southeast  Asia  entirely  so  It  could  be  liber- 
ated more  easily  by  the  Conununlsts. 

2)  Establish  a  "legal  and  International 
basis"  for  "Indicting"  the  U.S.A.,  President 
Nixon,  and  other  American  leaders,  both  po- 
litical and  military,  as  "war  criminals."  al- 
leging the  precedent  of  the  NUrnberg  trials 
of  August.  1945. 

3)  Prepare  the  grotindwork  for  "trying" 
hundreds  of  American  servicemen,  now  pris- 
oners-of-war  In  North  Vietnam,  also  as  "war 
criminals." 

4)  Prepare  the  way  for  the  North  Vietnam 
Communists  to  demand  "Reparations  from 
the  United  States"  for  all  "damages"  done  to 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia  and  perhaps  Thai- 
land by  U.S.  forces  during  the  present  war. 

The  conference  was  originally  billed  as 
"The  World  Jurist  Conference  On  Vietnam." 
However.  Its  organizers  recently  changed  Its 
name  to  "The  Lawyers  Conference  on  Viet- 
nam. Laos  and  Cambodia."  The  conference 
is  being  sponsored  "Jointly"  by  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  and,  according  to  the  Committee 
Chairman  William  L.  Standard,  by  a  "com- 
parable committee  of  Canadian  lawyers."  Two 
weeks  ago.  Standard,  a  well-known  Marxist- 
Leninist,  didn't  know  the  name  of  the 
Canadian  committee.  Perhaps  he's  gotten  the 
word  by  now. 

Originally  announced  publicly  at  the  31st 
annual  convention  of  'he  National  Lawyers 
Guild  at  Washington.  D.C..  last  February,  the 
conference.  Standard  claims,  will  be  attended 
by  an  estimated  100  Amer  can  lawyers  and 
about  60  from  North  Vietnam  and  other  for- 
eign countries.  It  Is  expected  that  many 
(perhaps  most  of  the  Americans)  will  be 
Marxlst-Lenlnls'-s.  Marxist-Socialists,  or  fel- 
low-travelers, especially  If  they  belong  to  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild. 

Former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell  once  called  the  Guild  the  legal 
mouthpiece  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.8.A. 
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A  Congressional  committee  has  described  the 
Guild  as  "the  foremost  legal  bulwark  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Its  front  organizations 
and  controlled  unions."  In  other  words,  there 
are  indications  that  the  American  Marxist- 
Leninists.  Bdarxlst-Soclallsts.  fellow-travel- 
ers and  Just  plain  dupes  In  this  gathering 
will  strive  hard  to  denigrate  their  home- 
land, and  this  on  foreign  soil  while  some 
of  their  fellow  Americans  are  dying  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

They  will  be  Joined  In  denouncing  the 
United  States  at  the  "conference"  by  a 
galaxy  of  foreign  lawyers  and  "war  experts." 
all  birds  of  the  same  red  feather.  The  prize 
catch,  If  he  shows  up,  will  be  Tran  Cong 
Tuong,  vice  president  of  the  'Peoples'  Su- 
preme Court  In  Hanoi,  veteran  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  leader  and  close  friend 
and  advisor  to  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  formerly 
Hanoi's  top  man.  Standard  says  Tran  Cong 
Tuong  has  accepted  the  Committee's  In- 
vitation to  attend. 

Toronto  also  might  provide  the  Lawyers 
Committee  with  an  opportunity  to  further 
vllUfy  the  United  States  by  Inviting  three 
groups,  all  seemingly  anxious  to  discredit 
their  country,  to  disclose  of  the  "conference" 
some  of  the  "evidence"  they're  trying  so  hard 
to  get  of  further  "alleged"  American  "atroc- 
ities" In  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  groups  Is  the  two-year-old 
Law  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights,  a  New 
York  based  leftist-oriented  organization  that 
concerns  Itself,  among  other  things,  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  defending  such  charac- 
ters as  the  Chicago  7  and  the  Black  Pan- 
thers. 

At  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  Convention 
last  February,  the  Law  Center  announced  It 
had  been  "commissioned"  by  Clergy  and 
Laymen  Concerned  About  Vietnam  to  con- 
duct an  Inquiry  about  "the  lawlessness  of 
our  official  policies  In  Vietnam."  especially 
"the  brutalizing  effect  of  the  war  on  Ameri- 
can OI's,  as  well  as  the  proposition  that  the 
war  was  being  conducted  In  dally  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war  by  which  this  government 
(meaning  the  United  States)  professes  to 
consider  Itself  bound." 

Guild  members  were  asked  to  take  dep- 
ositions or  affidavits  from  persons  In  their 
geographical  areas  "having  knowledge  of 
atrocities,  etc."  The  request  was  signed  for 
the  Law  Center  by  two  veteran  Leftists: 
Chairman  Peter  Weiss  and  Morton  Stavls. 
Standard  also  signed.  (Weiss  Is  the  husband 
of  Cora  Weiss  who.  with  self-admitted  Com- 
munist David  Delllnger,  is  cochalrman  of 
the  Committee  on  Liaison  which  works  with 
the  Hanoi  government  to  propagandize  the 
wives  of  American  prisoners  of  war  to  work 
against  the  best  Interests  of  their  country.) 
The  second  Leftist  group  working  hard  to 
compile  alleged  Vietnam  "atrocity"  data  Is 
the  self-apix>lnted  National  Committee  for 
a  Citizens  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  United 
States  War  Crimes  In  Vietnam.  Its  personnel 
Includes  some  of  the  most  notorious  Leftists 
In  the  United  States.  Among  them,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few.  are  Dr.  Howard  Levy.  Noam 
Chomsky.  Ralph  Schoenman,  a  leader  of  the 
Stockholm  War  Crimes  Trial  of  1967,  and 
Eric  Seltz.  executive  director  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild. 

Newest  of  the  three  groups  Is  the  Educa- 
tion/Action Conference  on  U.S.  Crimes  of 
War  In  Vietnam,  formed  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  as  the  outgrowth  of  meeting  in  February 
between  officials  of  the  Clergy  and  Laymen 
Concerned  About  Vietnam  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Its  steering  com- 
mittee Includes  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
other  two  committees,  with  which  It  works 
in  close  liaison. 

It  would  be  Interesting,  therefore.  If  UJB. 
Congressional  Investigators  would  try  to  de- 
termine what  connection,  If  any,  the  Law- 
yers Committee  On  American  Policy  Towards 
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(Tran  Cong 
of  the  latter.) 


Vietnam  has  with  two  well 'eatablUbed  In- 
ternational Communist  fro  its.  the  World 
Peace  CoimcU  and  the  Intenatlonal  Associ- 
ation of  Democratic  Lawyeis. 
Tuong  is  a  former  secretary 
All  three  organizations  seem  1 3  have  the  same 
objectives. 

The  International  Communist  propaganda 
barrage  against  the  United  States'  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  opwned  in  iuly,  1967,  when 
the  International  Coordinatug  Committee, 
a  creatxue  of  the  World  Peac4i  Council,  spon- 
sored a  "conference"  In  Sto<:kholm  on  "in- 
ternational law  and  the  war  In  Vietnam.' 

Since  then  at  least  seven 
International  conferences  have  been  staged 
at  Stockholm,  Cairo,  East  Eerlln,  Montreal 
and  elsewhere  on  the  same  subject  by  Com- 
munist controlled  groups.  T^iisa,  the  Soviet 
News  Agency,  reported  that  the  latest  was 
held  March  29-30,  1970,  also  at  Stockholm. 
An  "authoritative"  commission  was  set  up 
to  "Investigate"  American  "wiir  crimes 

The  upcoming  Toronto  coQference  seenis 
to  flt  Into  this  antl-U.S-A.  pattern,  the  ob- 
jective of  which  was  Implied  In  the  May, 
1970,  Issue  of  "Soviet  Life,"  published  by  the 
Embassy  of  the  U.S.SJl.  In  Washington,  D.C 

Prominently  displayed  in  this  issue  are 
pictures  of  Nazi  atrocities  an<  1  excerpts  from 
the  charter  of  the  International  War  Crimes 
Tribunal  at  Nilmberg. 

Get  the  point? 


REPRESENT  YOUTH  IN  '  rHE  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   FXOKISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speak  [!r.  during  the 
past  days  we  have  been  mtness  to  in- 
credible happenings  across  our  country — 
incredible  but  not  unpredic  table. 

We  should  feel  no  supiise  at  the 
methods  of  expression  the  3  outh  of  today 
have  chosen.  They  have  st  own  us  many 
times  before  that  they  fefl  demonstra- 
tions are  their  only  way  to  be  recognized 
and  heard.  They  have  told  us  we  have 
continually  denied  them  sih  ear  to  their 
grievances  and  a  voice  in  their  future. 
And  they  are  correct. 

On  May  8  I  sent  a  telen-am  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  suggesting  tha|  he  establish, 
by  Executive  order,  a  Cabinet-level  youth 
representative  and  give  his  support  to  the 
proposal  which  I  and  51  cotponsors  have 
introduced  In  the  House  to  create  a  Cabi- 
net Department  of  Youth  Affairs. 

The  President  chose  to  iname  only  a 
temporary  youth  adviser,    j 

The  Congress  must,  ther^ore,  take  the 
initiative  and  show  our  trouth.  which 
form  a  sizable  portion  of  tht  constituency 
which  we  represent,  that  they  do  indeed 
have  a  legitimate  and  offcially  recog- 
nized voice  in  the  executive  branch  of 
their  Nation,  that  the  changes  they  wish 
to  make  can  be  realized  through  present 
institutions,  and  that  they  iwlU  be  heard 
and  taken  seriously. 

I  request  that  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to 
President  Nixcm  and  a  coiiy  of  my  bill, 
HJl.  6259,  be  included  in  the  Record 
and  that  other  Members  of  this  body  join 
in  sponsoring  this  urgently  needed  legls. 
lation. 
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Mat  8,  1970. 
Hon.  RicRAED  M.  NnoN. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  PassmKNT:  At  this  critical  time 
when  so  much  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
feels  that  its  voice,  however  earnest  and  sin- 
cere, is  not  heard  at  the  highest  levels  In  the 
Nation's  Government,  I  respectfully  urge 
upon  you  that  In  your  press  conference  to- 
night you  announce  that  you  are  immedi- 
ately setting  up,  by  Executive  order,  at  the 
Cabinet  level  a  youth  representative  and 
that  you  are  reconunending  to  the  Congress 
the  speedy  enactment  of  HJl.  6259,  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
bipartisan  group  of  51  other  Representa- 
tives and  me,  including  Honorable  John  Blat- 
nlck.  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 
of  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, providing  for  a  Department  of  Youth 
Affairs  presided  over  by  a  Secretary  of  Youth 
Affairs  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  and 
providing  for  a  youth  advisory  council  In 
such  department.  Such  an  announcement  by 
you  would  immediately  stir  the  hope  of  the 
young  people  of  this  country  to  recognize 
that  they  will  have  a  voice  which  can  directly 
reach  the  President  and  the  Congress  with 
the  concerns  and  frustrations  of  the  Nation's 
youth.  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  or  your  representatives  at  the 
earliest  moment  to  further  the  progress  of 
H.R.  6259  which  Is  so  vital  to  the  Nation's 
unity  and  strength. 

Claudi:  Peppek, 
Member  of  Congress. 

H  R.  6259 

A    bill    to   create    a    Department    of   Youth 

Affairs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMSNT 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
executive  department  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Youth  Affairs  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Depart- 
ment')  . 

omczRS  or  dep&btment 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  a  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  heads  of  executive  departments.  The 
Department  shall  be  administered  tinder  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs  and  such 
Assistant  Secretaries  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  necessary,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  perform  such  functions  and 
duties  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and 
shaU  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  under  secretaries  and  assist- 
ant secretaries,  respectively,  of  executive 
departments.  The  Under  Secretary  (or.  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Under 
Secretary,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  determined  according  to  such  order 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  shall  act  as 
Secretary  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Secretary  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  Secretary. 

TRAMSTBR    Of    rUNCTIONS 

Sec.  3.  The  fimctlons  of — 
( 1 )   the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Ooipa  Act, 
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(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  19M  (reUtlng  to  VISTA) . 
and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  (relating  to  the  Teach- 
er Corps),  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Youth  Affairs. 

TRANSTEB    OF    BTCOROS.    PERSONNEL,    ETC. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  all  personnel,  property,  records, 
obligations,  and  commitments  of,  and  all 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  available  (or  to  be 
made  available)  to — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act, 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  Vin  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

RETEIENCSS 

Sec.  6.  Any  reference  to — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act, 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  cf  1965, 

In  any  other  law,  rule,  regulation,  certificate, 
directive.  Instruction,  or  other  official  paper 
in  force  on,  or  which  will  become  effective 
after,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Youth  Affairs. 

EFFECT   ON   EXISTING   OmcIAL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  Act,  all  delegations  of  author- 
ity, orders,  regulations,  certificates,  directives. 
Issuances,  and  other  official  actions  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act, 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  Vni  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  1965, 

which  are  in  force  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  continue  In  full  force 
and  effect  imtll  modified,  amended,  super- 
seded, or  revoked  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  Act,  all  boards,  councils,  com- 
mittees, and  similar  organizations  and 
groups  established  by — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act, 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  Vm  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965, 

pursuant  to  law  may  be  abolished  or  con- 
tinued by  action  of  the  Secretary. 

OFFICE    OF     YOUTH     PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  additionally  estab- 
lished m  the  Department  of  Youth  Affairs  a 
United  States  Office  of  Youth  Participation 
(hereinafter  referred   to  as  the  "Official"). 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  6 
under  section  6316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  who  shall  be  compen.sated  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  6332 
of  title  5. 

(c)  At  least  half  of  the  employees  of  the 
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Office,  classified  in  grade  GS-7  and  above, 
pursuant  to  section  5104  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  persons  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  at  the  time 
of  their  appointments  to  their  potltiona, 
and  the  Office  shall  establish  a  ptersonnel 
policy  which  encourages  the  maintenance  of 
this  proportion.  The  Director  shall  establish 
a  policy  which  assures  that  employees  of  the 
Office  are  representatives  of  a  bruad  range 
of  experience,  background,  and  personal 
characteristics,  with  respect  to  sex.  educa- 
tional attainment,  residence,  occupation, 
ethnic  origin,  and  age  within  the  age  limits 
prescribed  In  the  preceding  sentence. 

fd)  The  Office  of  Youth  Participation 
shall— 

( 1 )  establish  and  administer  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  which  shall  be 
made  available  on  application  and  under 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Office  for — 

(A)  the  establishment  of  similar  Offices 
of  Youth  Participation  and  Commissions  on 
Youth  Participation  under  the  supervision 
of  governments  of  the  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  will  perform  at  the 
State  level  those  functions  specified  in  this 
section; 

(B)  the  development  and  administration, 
by  such  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations,  of  programs  designed  to 
recruit,  select,  train,  and  employ  youth  up 
to  age  twenty-four  as  paid  and  nonpald 
volunteers  in  social  and  economic  programs 
of  benefit  to  local  communities,  especially 
programs  which  concern  youth  generally 
and  programs  aimed  at  reducing  poverty 
and  physical  blight,  improving  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare,  ending  racial  discrimi- 
nation, and  achieving  equal  Justice  under 
law  for  all  citizens; 

(C)  the  development  of  coherent  plans 
and  programs,  by  such  public  agencies  and 

^  private  nonprofit  organizations,   which  en- 

X  sure  the  meaningful  participation  of  youth 

up  to  age  twenty-four  in  policymaking  bod- 
ies of  governmental  and  private  organiza- 
tions which  administer  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs,  especially  programs  which 
concern  youth  generally  and  programs 
aimed  at  reducing  poverty  and  physical 
blight.  Improving  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  ending  racial  discrimination,  and 
achieving  equal  Justice  under  law  for  all 
citizens; 

(2)  establish  JolnUy  with  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  programs  which  con- 
cern youth  generally  and  programs  aimed 
at  reducing  poverty  and  physical  blight, 
improving  health.  educaUon.  and  welfare, 
ending  racial  discrimination,  and  achieving 
equal  Justice  under  law  for  all  citizens,  a 
national  program  under  which  youth  up  to 
age  twenty-four  shaU  be  recruited,  selected, 
trained,  and  employed  as  volunteers  in  paid 
and  nonpald  positions  In  such  programs. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  es- 
tablish with  the  heads  of  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America,  the  Peace  Corpa,  the 
Teacher  Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Opportunity  and  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  youth  oartlcipa- 
tlon,  cooperative  administrative  arrange- 
ments which  insure  that  such  agencies  assist 
in  furthering  the  objectives  of  this  secUcn, 
including  the  establishment  of  means  for 
the  exchange  of  Information  about  volunteer 
opportunities  and  applicants  for  volunte«r 
positions. 

(f)  In  volunteer  programs  assisted  under 
this  seeUon,  the  Office  shaU  Insure,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  that  such  pro- 
grams— 

( 1 )  are  planned  and  administered  by  pub- 
lic agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
which  are  composed  of  youth  up  to  age 
twenty-four,  or  which  show  evidence  of 
substantial   participation  of  such  youth; 

(2)  engage  volunteers  in  ways  that  per- 
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mlt  and  encourage  them  to  assist  In  the 
planning,  administration,  and  evaluation  of 
policies  and  programs; 

(3)  where  appropriate,  assign  volunteers 
to  work  directly  with  clients  and  benefici- 
aries of  programs: 

(4)  provide  experience  which  leads  to  ca- 
reers for  volunteers  in  the  fields  In  which 
they  work;   and 

(bi  where  appropriate,  make  use  of  expert 
technical  assistance  in  planning  and  admin- 
istering such  programs. 

(g)  Volunteers  In  any  program  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  section — 

(1)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees, except  as  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Youth  Affairs,  after  consultation  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  and 

(2)  shall  be  compensated,  including  nec- 
essary expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Youth  Affairs,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  Federal  voltinteer  programs  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned  before  establishing 
rates  of  compensation  and  expenses. 

ADVISORT  COIMOaSION  ON  TOUTH  PATTCIPATIOIf 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs 
shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
Youth  Participation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"),  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  at  least  five  of  whom 
shall  be  i>ersons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-four  at  the  time  of  their  i^polnt- 
ments.  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs  shaU 
seek  recommendations  as  to  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  from  youth  organizations 
In  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
from  other  youth  organizations,  and  shall 
appoint  members  of  the  Commission  for 
two-year  terms,  except  that  the  terms 
of  the  members  first  appointed  may 
be  for  a  greater  or  lesser  period  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  terms  of  not  more  than  three 
members  shall  expire  at  the  same  time.  In 
appointing  members  of  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  shall  seek  to  insure  that  they  are 
representative  of  a  broad  range  of  experience. 
background,  and  personal  characteristics, 
with  respect  to  sex,  educational  attainment, 
residence,  occupation,  ethnic  origin,  and  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
at  the  time  of  their  appointments. 

(c )  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  select 
from  their  number  a  Chairman  and  Cochalr- 
man,  who  shaU  serve  In  those  positions  for 
one  year. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
compensated,  including  necessary  expenses, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Youth 
Affairs.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  necessary  staff  support. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Toutb  Affairs 
with  respect  to  policy  matters  concerning  the 
administration  of  this  section  and  with  re- 
spect to  ways  of  increasing  the  Involvement 
of  youth; 

(2)  consult  with  and  advise  the  beads  of 
Federal  agencies  administering  programs 
which  directly  affect  the  lives  of  young  peo- 
ple. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttmlty,  as 
to  ways  of  Improving  such  programs  and 
making  them  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  young  people;  and 

(3)  hold  and  publish  hearings,  and  con- 
duct and  publish  studies,  on  problems  and 
Issues  of  concern  to  youth  In  American  soci- 
ety, and  make  recommendations  from  time 
to  time  for  additional  means  ot  incorporat- 
ing young  people  more  fully  in  mecmlngful 
and  responsible  rolee  In  the  American  society 
and  economy. 

AOOinONAI.  TKANSrXIS 

Sec.  9.  The  President  Is  authorised  to 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  any  other  f iincttons 
relating  primarily  to  youth  In  the  areas  of 
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health,  education,  military  service,  employ- 
ment, and  related  areas  not  otherwise  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  together  with  such  per- 
sonal property,  records,  obligations,  commit- 
ments, appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  any  function  so  transferred  imder  au- 
thority of  this  section. 

DELEGATION    OF   rUNCTIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  functions  vested 
In  him  by  this  Act  by  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department. 

SEAL 

Sec.  11,  The  Secretary  shaU  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of  such 
design  as  the  President  shall  approve,  and 
Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  12.  This  Act.  and  the  amendments 
made  by  It,  shall  take  effect  when  specified 
by  Executive  order  of  the  President,  but  in 
no  case  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment. 


POW'S— IP  WE  DO  NOT  WIN,  THEY 
LOSE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOITISIAXA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1970 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
who  r«nember  Korea  watch  Intently  the 
present  administration's  actions  In  Viet- 
nam, "niose  who  remember  other  wars 
know  full  well  that  all  captured  fighting 
men  are  never  recovered  by  a  country 
that  loses  a  war — be  it  by  surrender  or 
withdrawal.  They  also  understand  that 
in  war,  a  nation  either  wins  or  It  loses. 
If  It  does  not  win — it  loses. 

I  have  received  numerous  inquiries 
about  missing  POW's  from  the  Korean 
conflict  as  well  as  Inqolzy  about  UJS. 
prisoners  of  war  In  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  March  1970,  American  Opin- 
ion magaKlne  carries  an  interesting  story, 
"The  Prisoners — ^Why  Does  American 
AbandcHi  Her  Own?"  written  by  the  au- 
thor, producer,  and  consultant,  Alan 
Stang. 

I  attended  the  Uttle-publlcized  Wash- 
ington rally  on  May  2  for  the  represen- 
tatives and  families  of  n.S.  prisoners  and 
MIA's  In  Vietnam,  The  meeting  was  un- 
derstandably in  a  suppressed  atmosphere 
because  of  apprehension  by  the  families 
that  action  for  other  than  humanitarian 
pleas  for  popular  support  might  result 
in  retaliation  by  the  inhuman  captors  In 
North  Vietnam. 

The  refreshing  incident  of  the  entire 
rally  was  the  audience's  spontaneous  ap- 
plause to  a  comment  made  by  Navy  Lt. 
Robert  P.  Prlachman,  a  former  Com- 
munist prisoner  In  Vietnam  when  he  ap- 
pealed for  support  from  all  Americans  be 
they  liberals  or  those  who  wanted  to 
bomb  Hanoi. 

Because  abandonment  and  loss  of 
prisoners  of  war — ^the  forgotten  hero, 
presumed  dead— Is  the  tragically  proven 
consequence  by  a  defeated  or  "nonwln- 
nlng"  country.  I  have  made  Inquiry  of 
the  President  and  the  State  Department 
for  the  denial  or  veilflcaJtion  of  tbe  cUs- 
posltlcm  of  our  prisoners  of  war  trata 
the  Korean  and  other  conflicts.  I  Include 
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in  the  RicoRD  the  Stat<  Department 
reply,  along  with  severa^  letters,  and 
clippings: 

Dkpaxtmknt  or  St*tk. 
WasKingtoti,  May  S,  1970. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rawck. 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkaji  Cono«kssman  Rabick:  Secretary 
Rogers  hM  asked  me  to  re>ly  on  his  be 
half  to  your  letter  of  April  29  concerning 
the  correspondence  sent  to  y9U  by  the  "Help 
for  Those  without  Hope  Committee"  of  nu- 
nois.  The  Committee  Btated  that  there  may 
be  American  prlaoners  of  •#ar  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  I 

In  cooperation  with  other  lagendea  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  the  Department 
of  State  and  UjS.  mlsalons  overseas  thor- 
oughly Investigate  all  reports  concerning  the 
alleged  detention  of  American  citizens  In 
any  foreign  country.  To  tie  best  of  our 
knowledge  there  are  no  American  prisoners 
of  war  In  the  Soviet  Unlon^^Tie  oiUy  Amer- 
icana In  detention  In  the  UaSR  at  this  time 
are  two  young  men  convlctad  of  smuggling 
narcotics  and  given  sentenc*  of  up  to  three 
years  In  labor  camps.  I 

The  Department  received]  several  uncon- 
firmed reports  during  the  ^arly  1950s  that 
American  airmen  might  pos*bly  be  deUlned 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Sach  rtporU  may  have 
been  Based  upon  a  mlsunefcrstandlng  of  a 
statement  released  by  the  i  Department  of 
SUte  on  December  12,  19i\  In  this  state- 
ment, the  Department  estUtiated  that  6,009 
persons  who  might  possibly  have  some  claim 
to  American  dtlaenshlp  Were  residing  at 
that  time  either  In  the  So^et  Union,  or  In 
Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoelfvakla.  Hungary. 
Poland  and  Rumania.  The  Department  did 
not  state  or  Imply  that  th^ae  persons  were 
necessarily  being  held  In  prison  or  In  labor 
camps.  As  a  result  of  mor«  liberal  emigra- 
tion poUclea  In  subsequent  years,  many  of 
these  6.009  persona  were  4^0 wed  to  leave 
theee  oountrles.  j 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In 
Korea,  the  Coaununlst  side,  failed  to  give  a 
satisfactory  accounting  for  844  U.8.  service- 
men who  we  believed  myht  at  one  time 
have  been  alive  In  the  hands  of  Communist 
farces.  The  number  of  Aiterlcana  missing 
«nd  unaeeounted  for  was  later  reduced  to 
38a,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  our  Orav»« 
Bflclstration  units  working  In  Korea.  Neither 
the  Department  d  Defense  nor  the  Oepart- 
Bient  of  State  has  ever  received  any  reU- 
able  Information  or  intelligence  to  indicate 
that  any  of  the  389  men  mijght  be  alive  and 
held  prisoner  by  the  Hoith  Koreans,  the 
Chinese  Communists,  the  ^Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  Oommmilst  ooontry.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evKlenee  that  Itheae  men  might 
have  been  aUve.  the  Department  of  Defense 
T«»/Wi  a  Ondlng  oC  presu^iptlve  death  for 
each  of  theoa.  This  action  was  necessary  In 
order  to  settle  estates  andjto  pay  insurance 
and  other  benefits  to  survivors. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  Is  of  use  to 
you  in  replying  to  the  "Help  for  Those  with- 
out Hope  Committee."  If  3  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance,  please}  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me. 

Btaesrely  yotira,         , 

Davis  ll.Aaasiu. 
As*iat«U  Secretary  /of  CcngntShmal 
JteiatioM. 


MaicH  19T0. 

D>aa  CoMaasasMAM  RabiCk  :  The  recent  in- 
flux of  Inqulrlea  caught  ua  before  completion 
of  a  KfnopiM  of  the  warl44wUle  prtaooer  sit- 
uatlOD.  This  wm  be  pubim  ted  and  forwarded 
to  yoa  M  pe&dtng  lBfonnktla&  malcea  pub- 
Ueatkm  poHlbte.  ' 

Zb  fhe  Interim,  we  enclose  a  letter  and 
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other  materials  which  explain  the  thrust  of 
Committee  concern  and  activities  of  officers. 
If  you  have  contributed  to  theee  eflorta 
you  will  find  receipt  enclosed.  If  not,  may 
we  encourage  your  support  at  this  time. 

We  have  recently  learned  from  a  former 
prisoner  m  the  Soviet  Union's  Vorkuta  com- 
plex, some  aOO  camps  and  from  2,000  to  10,000 
prisoners  In  each  camp,  some  startling  news. 
In  19SS  our  Stete  Department  stated  to  this 
man  that  they  knew  of  6,008  Americans 
held  in  the  Soviet  camps.  They  showed  him 
a  list  of  between  800-700  American  service- 
men's names,  with  rank,  serial  number  and 
the  exact  camp  location  of  these  men,  asking 
If  he  had  met  any  of  them  or  knew  of  any 
changes  in  location  of  oiir  men.  Some  of 
these  men  were  servicemen  from  the  Korean 
conflict — ^most  were  servicemen  from  WWH, 
captured  by  the  Oermans  and  held  in  oom- 
povmds  subsequently  falling  into  Russian  oc- 
cupation, as  a  result  then  being  shipped  off 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  beginning  to  receive  information 
from  all  parte  of  the  world.  The  contlnuaUon 
of  these  lines  of  information  and  subsequent 
efforts  of  the  Committee  is  dependent  upon 
your  dedicated  support. 
We  thank  you  deeply  for  your  concern. 
Very  sincerely, 

JAXXS  M.  Stxwabt. 
Executive  Director. 

Thk  AMXalCAN  Lbcjon, 
roZedo.  Ohio,  April  17. 1970. 
DxAa  CoMcaxasMAN :  The  State  Department 
claims  there  Is  no  evidence  that  any  of  our 
unaccounted  for  prisoners  of  the  Korean  War 
are  alive.  Others  claim  there  Is  no  evidence 
of  death  and  that  many  were  known  to  be 
alive  in  enemy  prison  camps  and  that  our 
nation  should  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
patriate them. 

This  matter  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
Legionnaires  In  our  area  for  a  nimiber  of 
years.  We  have  had  the  usual  "form  letter' 
treatment  from  the  State  Department. 

Our  resolution  calls  "upon  all  Senators, 
Congreesmen,  and  the  President  to  take  ap- 
propriate action"  for  their  release. 

We'U  be  Interested  In  your  views.  We  woiold 
like  to  be  advised  of  any  action  you  take  In 
response  to  our  resolution. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William    Lovx. 

Commander. 

KoaxAN   PxisoNxas   or  Wax 
Whervas.  Many  of  the  389  American  serv- 
icemen unaccounted  for  since  the  Korean 
War  were  known  to  be  alive  and  in  prisoner 
of  war  camps  of  the  Conununlsts.  and 

Whereas,  Recurring  stories  appear  in 
magazines  (Argosy.  1959 — Saga,  1954)  that 
America  has  abandoned  these  men  into  Com- 
munist slavery,  and 

Whereas.  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
stated  at  a  news  conference  In  1969  that  "we 
have  had  a  long,  serious,  and  even  continu- 
ing discussion  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
trying  to  make  them  disclose  where  our  prls- 
onera  were  held"  and  "there  are  still  some 
left  there",  and 

Whereas,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
stated  at  a  news  conference  In  1961  that 
Chinese  Communists  were  detaining  Ameri- 
cans, "some  of  them  way  back  since  196X". 
and 

Whereas,  there  haa  been  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  388 
servicemen. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  Luoas 
County  Council,  The  First  District,  the  De- 
partment of  Ohio,  and  the  National  Ameri- 
can Legion  call  upon  all  Senators,  Congress- 
men, and  the  President  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  effect  the  repatriation  of  these 
servicemen. 


May  12,  1970 


The  above  resolution  was  adopted  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  Lucas  Coiinty  Council, 
The  American  Legion  of  Ohio,  held  Monday. 
June  2.  1969  in  the  clubhouse  of  Argonne 
Post,  48  East  Central  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

CLXMXNT  C.   DOMBBOWSKl, 

County  Commander, 
hov  P.  Stxphxns, 

Acting  Adjutant. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  May  2,  19701 

Rxds'  Tactics  on  POWs  Assailxb  at  Rallt 

Hkkx 

Vice  President  Agnew,  senators,  repre- 
sentatives and  families  of  American  service- 
men held  prisoner  or  missing  in  action  In 
Southeast  Asia  filled  Constitution  Hall  last 
night  to  "express  their  Indignation  at  the 
moral  and  legal  enormity  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  cruelty"  to  American 
POWs. 

That  was  how  Sen.  ,  phrased  the 

cause  that  united  a  bipartisan  group  of  con- 
gressmen to  sponsor  the  "appeal  for  inter- 
national Justice." was  master  of  cere- 
monies. 


repeated  charges  that  the  Nocth 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  "refuse  to  Identify 
American  prisoners  .  .  .  they  refuse  to  for- 
ward mall  .  .  .  they  refuse  to  exchange 
presents  and  food.  .  .  .  We  sense  the  an- 
giUsh  of  these  families  In  the  question  they 
repeated  to  the  North  Vietnamese  in  Paris: 
"Am  I  a  wife,  or  a  widow?" 

MANY  raou  rAMiLixs 

Shortly  after  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington 
delivered  what  he  called  a  "symbolic  wel- 

catae." asked  the  wives,  children  and 

parents  of  American  POWs  or  men  missing 
In  action  to  stand  up.  Nearly  all  those  seated 
on  the  main  floor,  about  1,000  persons,  rose. 
Some  1.600  men  are  believed  held  captive  by 
the  Communists. 

Standing  ovations  by  the  more  than  3,000 
persons  present  went  to  Mrs  James  B  Stock- 
dale,  wife  of  a  Navy  captain  held  prisoner 
since  1966,  and  other  wives  of  missing  and 
captive  servicemen  who  spoke. 

The  loudest  and  longest  applause  was  for 
Vice  Preeident  Splro  T.  Agnew.  who  made 
an  appearance  near  the  end  of  the  program. 

Noting  the  spirit  of  common  cause  that 
prevailed  when  the  world  awaited  the  return 
of  the  Imperiled  Apollo  13  crew,  Agnew  urged 
"an  Identical  kind  of  hope  and  fear  for  the 
lives  of  hiisb&nds  and  sons"  In  the  face  of 
"intransigent,  totalitarian  and  callotis" 
Communist  treatment. 

Capt.  James  A  Lovell  Jr.,  commander  of 
the  Apollo  13  crew,  had  said  a  moment  be- 
fore: "If,  as  we  have  found,  we  can  be 
united  m  these  troubled  times.  I  ask  that 
now  the  people  of  the  world  unite  again 
with  prayer  and  with  pressure  to  brtng  these 
people  home." 

H.  Roes  Perot,  the  Texas  millionaire  who 
traveled  around  the  world  to  dramatize  the 
POW  Issue,  Hollywood  actor  Bob  Cummlngs, 
several  members  of  Congress  and  returned 
POWs  spoke  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos. 

OOLOWATCK   crrXS  ACTION 

No  one  mentioned  Cambodia  imtil  Sen. 
Barry  Ooldwater,  R-Arlz.,  referred  obliquely 
to  U.S.  action  in  that  country. 

Ooldwater  spoke  of  a  cowboy  who  used  to 
strike  his  mules  with  2-by-4  boards  because, 
he  said,  "you  have  to  get  their  attention." 

"I  think  last  night  (Thursday)  our  Pres- 
ident hit  the  mule  over  the  head  with  a 
2-by-4."  Ooldwater  said  to  great  applause. 
"And  If  that  doesn't  work,"  he  continued,  "I 
have  an  8-by-8." 

Agnew  apparently  referred  to  the  Cam- 
bodia action,  saying  he  believes  "every  de- 
cision that  our  President  makes  is  a  decision 
that  will  help  bring  an  end  to  the  suffer- 
ing .  .  .  and  bring  the  prisoners  home." 


May  12,  1970 


[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

May  6,  1970] 

POW  Knc  "Misled"  bt  Rxos 

(By  Edith  K.  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — A  retired  Army  captain  who 
heads  the  largest  and  oldest  kith  and  kin 
organization  for  American  prisoners  of  war 
said  today  that  the  relatives  of  U.S.  soldiers 
captured  by  the  Communists  were  being  mis- 
led about  the  future  of  their  men. 

Capt.  Eugene  Guild  of  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colo.,  who  heads  "The  Fighting  Home  Polks 
of  Fighting  Men,"  dismissed  the  attempt  to 
appeal  to  world  opinion  as  used  by  U.S.  Sena- 
tors who  conducted  a  POW  rally  here  recently 
as  "nothing  but  a  pleasant  pipe  dream"  and 
a  "public  relations  gimmick." 

The  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Constitu- 
tion Hall  in  Washington.  D.C.  was  planned 

more  than  a  month  ago  by  Sen. ,  a 

staunch   AdminlBtration   supporter.   . 

along  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  Congress- 
men, helped  arrange  for  the  gathering,  at- 
tended by  several  hundred  wives  and  relatives 
of  U.S.  servicemen  who  are  POWs  or  missing 
in  action  in  Vietnam. 

The  rally  was  attended  by  leading  Admin- 
istration figures  including  Vice  President 
Splro  T.  Agnew  and  Is  part  of  a  program  to 
bring  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  on  the 
Communists  so  that  they  become  ashamed 
of  their  cruelty  to  the  POWs  and  release 
them. 

More  than  1,450  Americans  are  listed  as 
missing  or  captured,  and  despite  repeated 
American  efforts,  official  and  imofflcial,  Hanoi 
consistently  refuses  to  provide  any  informa- 
tion about  the  prisoners  or  even  early  release 
of  seriously  sick  and  wounded  POWs. 

In  Guild's  view,  however,  "the  Idea  of 
scolding  the  Reds  ...  Is  nothing  but  a  gim- 
mick to  pacify  the  wives  of  POWs  and  get 
them  off  the  Congressmen's  back."  He  de- 
clared in  an  Interview  with  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader: 

"This  is  nothing  more  than  a  fraud  per- 
petuated on  these  poor  women  in  an  effort 
to  take  them  in  by  the  pomp,  drcumstanoes 
and  big  politicians  struUlng  about." 

HAS   PBOPOSAL 

Capt.  Guild,  who  founded  his  organization 
20  years  ago  after  his  Marine  son  was  killed 
In  action  In  Korea,  has  an  alternative  plan 
which  was  presented  to  President  Nixon  last 
July  but  never  acknowledged.  His  proposal 
is  to  have  the  President  require  the  Commu- 
nists to  release  a  proportionate  percentage  of 
o\ir  POWS  for  each  Increment  of  troops 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 

"Aside  from  military  victory,  there  is  one 
way  of  getting  our  POWS  back,"  he  said. 
"Give  the  Reds  something  they  want  in  ex- 
change. The  reason  the  technique  of  scolding 
the  Reds  is  being  pushed  Is  because  It  does 
not  risk  the  loss  of  dove  and  peacenik  votes 
for  poUticians.  whUe  the  Fighting  Home- 
folks'  proposal  does  have  a  risk  if  the  Reds 
balk.  Then  the  President  would  have  to  taks 
resolute  action  which  the  doves  do  not  want. 
They  Just  want  out  of  Vietnam  and  the  devil 
take  o\ir  POWS — they  are  expendable." 


Guild  said  he  had  written  Ben. 


ask- 


ing permission  to  speak  at  the  rally  and  pres- 
ent his  proposal  for  freeing  the  POWS.  The 
Kansas  Republican  replied  In  a  letter  dated 
April  20  that  "the  program  for  the  tribute  la 
already  planned  and  I  cannot  accept  any  ad- 
ditions   at    this   time."    Guild    said    

administrative  aide  repeated  this  to  him 
again  when  he  attempted  to  see  the  Senator 
and  make  a  last  minute  plea  to  be  able  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  POWS  as  he  views 
It  at  the  rally. 

Although  denied  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  rally.  Guild  placed  himself  squarely 
m  front  of  the  speaker's  platform  and  man- 
aged to  Interject  a  question  to  Sen.  
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and  some  of  the  Administration  figures  be- 
side him  on  the  dais  between  the  speeches. 
Guild  asked  loudly: 

"It  Is  not  possible  that  your  campaign  to 
Impress  the  Communists  with  our  love  and 
concern  for  our  POWS  Is  raising  the  black- 
mall  price  to  be  demanded  for  their  return 
after  we  withdraw  out  trooipil" 
did  not  reply  to  Guild's  question. 

Obviously,  the  idea  of  letting  the  Keds 
know  how  much  we  care  has  the  Adminis- 
tration's blessing.  Some  of  the  wives  were 
flown  here  at  taxpayer  expense  In  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  planes.  Military  as  well  as  com- 
mercial buses  were  used  to  transport  the 
women  to  the  Raybum  Building  for  a  ban- 
quet prior  to  the  rally  which  was  called  by 
the  National  League  of  American  Prisoners 
In  South  East  Asia.  The  League's  coordi- 
nators, who  were  also  honorary  chairmen  of 
the  rally,  are  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Texas  mil- 
lionaire who  traveled  around  the  world  to 
dramatize  the  POW  issue,  and  Mrs.  James  B. 
Stockdale  of  Coronado,  Calif.,  wife  of  a  Navy 
captain  held  prisoner  since  1968. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird,  who  spoke 
at  the  rally,  assured  the  women  that  the 
keystone  of  any  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists Is  the  requirement  for  the  return  of 
the  POWs  and  Information  on  the  missing 
persons  who  have  been  Involved  In  the 
conflict. 

Other  speakers  included  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  who  told  the  women  that 
It  was  quite  clear  that  Hanoi  Is  "barbaric" 
and  Gen.  William  B.  Westmoreland  and  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  who  praised  the  courage 
of  the  missing  men. 

Agnew,  In  an  appairent  reference  to  the 
Cambodia  action,  said  he  believed  that  "every 
decision  that  our  President  makes  Is  a  de- 
cision that  will  help  bring  an  end  to  the 
suffering  .  .  .  and  bring  the  prisoners  home." 

Terry  Runyan  of  Sumter,  S.C,  whose  hus- 
band. Lt.  Col.  Albert  B.  Runyan,  has  been  a 
prisoner  for  four  years,  handed  out  leaflets 
In  the  crowd  asking  everyone  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  urging  that  "in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity" all  injured  prisoners  be  released  as 
quickly  as  possible;  the  names  of  all  pris- 
oners be  published:  prisoners  be  allowed  to 
exchange  mail  with  their  families  and  pris- 
oners receive  proper  diet  and  medical  care. 

She  said  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  had 
shown  that  they  are  "sensitive  to  world  and 
U.S.  public  opinion." 

Her  optimism  was  not  shared  by  Mrs.  Lionel 
Parra  Jr.  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  said  she 
had  had  no  word  of  her  Marine  Corps  cap- 
tain husband  missing  In  action  since  July 
1968. 

Meanwhile,  Guild  sought  while  at  the  rally 
to  ooUect  as  many  names  of  the  relatives  of 
the  m<y«'"B  and  captured  men  as  he  covild. 
He  said  he  had  tried  without  success  to  get 
a  complete  list  of  the  names  from  the 
Pentagon. 

The  retired  Navy  captain  said  Rep.  John 
Rarlck  (D-La.)  was  the  only  legislator  who 
endorsed  his  plan.  He  said  California  Gov- 
ernor Ronald  Reagan  had  written  him  two 
weeks  ago  a  signed  letter  saying  "I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  what  you  are  doing." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  8,  1970] 

SuFPOBT  FOB  FkiinssB  OF  Hanoi's  CAPnVBS 

(By  Marie  Smith) 

An  estimated  1,000  wives,  mothers,  fiancees 
and  children  of  American  servicemen  who 
are  either  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  m  Vietnam  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  chest  to  back  In  a  banquet  room  of  the 
Raybnm  Office  Building  last  night.  They  "-ere 
hoping  to  hear  words  of  encouragemwat 
about  their  men  from  a  battery  of  top  ad- 
ministration officials. 

Some  came  away  smiling  and  hopeful.  For 
others.  It  was  more  of  the  same  words  of 
praise  for  their  courage  and  indefinite  prom- 
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Ises  for  the  future  that  they  have  heard 
before. 

The  gathering  was  planned  more  than  a 
month  ago  by  Sen. ,  staTinch  adminis- 
tration supporter,  who  helped  organize  and 
arrange  for  the  women  to  fly  here  from 
throughout  the  country  as  a  show  to  the  na- 
tion and  the  world  of  the  administration's 
concern  for  their  missing  men. 

Some  were  flown  here  at  taxpayer  expense 
In  Air  National  Guard  planes,  others  came  by 
bus  and  car. 

Both  chartered  commercial  btises  and  mil- 
itary buses  were  used  to  transport  the  women 
to  the  Raybum  Building  for  a  roast  beef  and 
baked  ham  buffet  before  they  went  on  to  a 
rally  at  Constitution  Hall  called  by  the 
League  of  Families,  a  group  composed  of 
more  than  700  relatives  of  prisoners  of  war. 

However,  the  women,  said  they  paid  for 
their  meals  and  hotel. 

One  wife,  Mary  Kay  Russell,  said  a  group  of 

wives  of  prisoners  of  war  went  to ofllos 

on  March  6  toid  "he  told  us  what  to  do.** 
Ihen  they  set  about  inviting  other  wives  to 
the  rally  by  letter,  word  of  mouth  and  tele- 
phone calls,  some  as  recently  as  Thursday 
morning. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  first 
of  the  officials  to  speak,  told  the  women  their 
"loved  ones"  are  not  forgotten  and  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  actions  earlier  this  week  In  send- 
ing troops  Into  Cambodia  was  "to  save  Amer- 
ican lives  in  Vietnam. 

"It  was  a  course  of  action,"  he  explained 
"to  destroy  the  sanctuary  area  in  Cambodia 
that  has  been  responsible  for  many  of  the 
casualties  .  .  .  and  had  an  adverse  affect  on 
the  course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

He  added  that  the  keystone  In  any  nego- 
tiations with  the  Communists  Is  the  require- 
ment for  the  return  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
information  on  missing  persons  who  have 
been  Involved  in  the  conflict. 

"If  we  are  going  to  be  successful  In  ne- 
gotiating a  settlement,"  he  added,  "this  re- 
solve and  determination  of  the  President 
must  be  understood  here  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world." 

"Every  effort  will  be  made  on  the  part  of 
this  administration."  he  promised,  "to  bring 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  (on  Hanoi)  so 
these  men  are  returned  to  you  and  are  part 
of  your  family  again." 

One  of  the  women,  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Oos- 
tas,  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  whose  Army  major 
husband  has  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Viet  Cong 
in  South  Vietnam  since  1968,  said  she  was 
telephoned  at  9  o'clock  Thursday  morning 
by  her  "Army  adviser"  and  told  she  had  two 
hours  to  decide  If  she  wanted  to  come  to 
Washington  for  last  night's  rally. 

She  was  flown  here  by  the  Wyoming  Air 
National  Guard  imd  said  she  came  because 
she  hopes  "It  wlU  show  that  a  lot  of  people 
care  about  the  men,  and  that  we  are  sup- 
porting President  Nixon.  If  a  lot  of  people 
get  behind  us,  maybe  It  will  have  some  in- 
fluence on  Hanoi,"  ahe  added. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  told 
the  women  that  It  is  "qtttte  clear"  that  Hanoi 
is  "barbaric"  In  its  way  of  dealing  with  pris- 
oners of  war  and  those  missing  and  added 
that  "there  is  no  excuse"  for  such  action. 

He  said  the  United  States  government  is 
"very  conscious  every  hour  of  the  day  of  the 
responsibility  we  have"  to  the  families  of 
these  men,  and  promised  to  do  "everything 
we  can  to  assist  you." 

"We  do  many  things  we  don't  have  time  to 
tell  you,"  he  said,  adding  that  "I  hope  one 
of  these  days  we  wlU  have  good  news  for 
you." 

Gen.  William  B.  Westmoreland  told  the 
women  "your  husbands  were  men  of  cour- 
age and  you  ladles  are  people  of  courage. 
Tour  hiubands  have  done  their  duty  uxUUce 
others  who  have  shirked  their  duty." 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  newly  desighatad 
chairman  oT  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  added 
In  the  same  vein  that  at  a  time  when  "so 
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manv  people  are  talking  aboul  what  they  are 
against,  your  husbands  havs  showed  the 
world  what  they  are  for.  I  adt  my  prayers  to 
those  of  Secretary  Laird  that  they  can  be 
safely  returned." 

Marine  Commandant.  Gen.  t^eonard  Chap- 
man, added  a  word  for  eac  i  Marine  wife 
saying  "you're  still  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Marine  Corps  Intends  to  devote  every 
effort  to  see  that  your  husband  Is  safely  re- 
turned to  you." 

Mrs.  Robert  liender.  a  moth^  whose  son  Is 
mlaalng.  noting  the  frequeiH  references  to 
wives,  asked  "why  dont  theylsay  something 
about  mothers?  They  only  talc  about  wives." 
One  smiling  mother  was  Mr  i.  Virgil  O'Con- 
nor, of  Warren.  Mich.,  whowi  son.  Warrant 
Officer  Michael  O'Connor,  an  J  .rmy  helicopter 
pilot,  has  been  a  prisoner  for  3  8  months. 

She  was  one  of  dozens  that  Secretary  Laird 
tpoie  to  personally  as  he  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  microphone.  She 
Bald  he  told  her  that  he  tUnks  it  looks 
"better  for  our  sons  getting  h  ame  sooner"  as 
a  result  of  the  President's  atest  move  In 
Cambodia.  "They  were  lery  consoUng 
words."  she  added. 

Mrs.  David  Holmes,  of  Hillings,  Mont., 
whose  husband  has  been  mining  In  action 
for  four  years,  also  was  Ho^n  here  by  the 
Wyoming  Air  National  OuaBd.  She  said  "I 
am  very  much  hopeful  that  h  e  U  alive  some- 
where and  that  I  will  see  hln  again." 

Becky  Otts.  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va„  who 
c»me  with  her  fiance's  mother,  Mrs.  Robert 
rant,  of  Anderson.  S.C,  ptoudly  reported 
they  both  had  received  letter  i  from  Navy  Lt. 
Fant  last  week.  "It  was  our  S4  oond  letter.  We 
beard  on  Dec.  22  also.  It  wai  a  general  let- 
ter and  we  were  encouraged  and  ao  hM>P7 
he  Is  alive.  He  was  ml.sslng  ;  or  18  months, " 
she  said. 

Many  of  the  women  sail  they  learned 
their  husbands  are  prtsoneis  of  war  from 
other  prisoners  who  escaped  a  nd  told  of  those 
left  behind. 

Terry  Runyan.  of  Sumter.  !I.C..  whose  hus- 
band. Lt.  Col.  Albert  E.  Runyan.  has  been 
a  prisoner  for  four  years.  s«l4  she  got  a  letter 
last  week  with  some  water  color  pictures  en- 
cloeed.  "I'd  like  him  to  kndw  I  got  them," 
she  said. 

She  handed  out  leaflets  In^  the  crowd  ask- 
ing everyone  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Office 
of  the  President.  Democrailc  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam.  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam  (via  Hong 
Kong)  urging  that  "In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity," all  injured  prlsooers  be  released 
as  quickly  as  possible;  the  names  oi  all  pris- 
oners be  published;  prlaoners  be  allowed  to 
exchange  mall  with  their  famlUea.  and  pris- 
oners receive  proper  diet  and  medical  care. 
She  said  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  have 
shown  that  they  are  "sensitive  to  world  and 
n.S.  pubUc  opinion." 

Mrs.  Lionel  Parra.  Jr.,  bf  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  who  has  had  no  word  of  her  Marine 
Corps  captain  husband  miaslnc  In  action 
■Ince  July  1968.  said  she  writes  once  a  week 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  and  has 
done  so  tat  man  than  a  ye^.  "I  have  yet  to 
rec  '  ve  a  reply."  l 

She  showed  little  enco\i««ement  from  the 
rally.  'I'm  pessimistic.  I'veFbeen  In  this  so 
long  I'm  discouraged.'  she  said  sadly.  "But 
you  feel  like  any  thing's  w*th  a  try.  Right 
now.  I'd  write  to  the  devl|.  It  beatt  doing 
nothing." 

Th«  PaisoNxas:  Why  Dobs  Jimerica  Abandon 

Rn  OwM 

(By  Alan  Si 

"1  spent  two  minutes  da  the  floor  and 

repeated  over  and  over  th^  phrase  .  .  .  the 

phrmae.   T  love  you.  Rose.]  I  thought  thu 

would  keep  my  mind  off! what  was  going 

to  happen.  At  the  end  of  pro  minutes  they 

asked  me  again  if  I  was  ready  to  sign.  I  said 

I  would  not  sign.  Then  he  fold  the  officer  at 
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my  side  to  move,  apparently  90  that  when  I 
was  shot,  and  the  bullet  passed  through  my 
head.  It  would  not  hit  the  officer  standing 
In  front  of  me. 

"Then  the  colonel  said:  'Kill  the  son  of  a 
bitch'-  So  the  gun  was  clicked  Then  the 
interpreter  said.  'Well.  It  was  a  mUflre.  Tou 
win  have  another  two  minutes.  Tou  were 
lucky  the  last  time."  I  had  fully  expected 
to  be  shot,  but  when  the  slide  was  drawn 
back,  presumably  to  Insert  another  bullet 
and  I  did  not  hear  any  bullet  hit  the  floor.  I 
knew  It  was  a  game  they  were  playing  with 
me,  and  they  weren't  going  to  kill  me. 

"The  two  minutes  went  by  and  I  refused 
to  confess.  Then  the  colonel  said  I  wasn't 
worth  a  bullet,  and  I  would  be  beaten  to 
death.  They  tumed-to  and  beat  me  and 
kicked  me.  and  they  worked  me  over  real 
good.  They  beat  me  to  the  floor,  and  I  lost 
consclotisness  after  a  few  minutes.  ... 

•Then  I  was  carried  out  to  my  room  and 
thrown  on  the  bed.  ...  I  asked  permission 
to  go  to  the  bathroom,  and  they  marched 
me  to  the  head  All  I  could  urinate  was 
blood." 

Late  that  night,  the  Communists  came 
back  and  took  Commander  Lloyd  Bucher, 
skipper  of  the  Pueblo,  to  another  part  of 
the  buUdlng:  "A  South  Korean  was  there 
with  a  strap  around  his  chest,  strapped  to 
the  waU.  They  explained  to  me  that  he  was 
a  South  Korean  spy.  He  was  alive,  but  had 
been  through  a  terrible  ordeal.  He  had  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  upper  right  arni. 
The  bone  was  sticking  out.  He  was  stripped 
to  the  waist.  He  had  completely  bitten 
through  his  lower  Up.  and  his  lower  Up  was 
hanging  down  from  the  side  of  his  mouth 
His  right  eye  had  been  put  out.  His  head 
was  hangmg  down.  There  was  a  lot  of  .  .  . 
black  matter  which  had  run  out  of  his  eye 
and  down  his  right  cheek  .  .  ." 

AMERICANS  HKJ)  BT  THX  BBD8 

Now  that  we're  In  the  mood  to  understand 
what  it  means  to  be  a  prisoner  of  the  Com- 
munists. It  is  important  to  realize  th**  *«« 
current  furore  about  the  Americans  held  by 
the  Vletcong  Is  the  beginning  of  a  ghastly  re- 
enactment  of  what  has  happened  time  and 
Ume  before.  General  Mark  W.  Clark,  XJ.N. 
commander  durtog  the  Korean  War,  writes 
(rrom  the  Danube  to  the  Yalu,  Harper  * 
Brothers.  New  York.  1954)  that  "we  had  soUd 
evidence  after  aU  the  returns  were  In  from 
Big  Switch  that  the  Communists  sUH  held 
3  404  men  prisoner,  including  944  Americans. 
Syngman  Rhee,  late  President  of  South  Korea, 
wrote  at  the  time  that  -thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans and  ROK  soldiers  are  Etlll  held  by  the 
Communists." 

And  John  H.  Noble,  an  American  who  at 
the  time  was  a  slave  In  a  Russian  concentra- 
tion camp,  writes  iSew  York  Times.  AprU  6. 
1955)  :  "Prom  other  prisoners  I  heard  some 
startUng  nevirs.  Laborers  coming  to  Vorkuta 
from  camps  m  Taishet,  and  Irkutsk  and 
Omsk  m  Siberia,  and  Magadan  in  the  Par 
East  told  me  there  were  American  OJ.s  and 
officers  and  South  Korean  soldiers  working  as 
slaves  m  their  camps.  They  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Reds  during  the  Korean  War 
and  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

Indeed.  YurJr  Rastvorov,  a  Soviet  intel- 
ligence officer  who  defected  In  Tokyo,  de- 
scribed those  shlpmenU  to  American  agents. 
At  last  word,  the  American  \lcUms  not  proved 
dead  number  389 — and  there  may  be  more. 
CapUln  Eugene  Guild.  USA.  (ret.)  Is  the 
founder  of  Plghtmg  Homefolk*  of  Fighting 
Men.  at  Glenwood  Springs.  Colorado,  which 
for  years  has  done  what  It  can  to  help  free 
captive  American  servicemen.  He  writes: 
"Kvldence?  There  always  has  been  plenty 
of  evidence  Repatriated  POWs  saw  hundreds 
of  Americans  travelling  north  toward  Soviet 
Manchuria  In  open  trucks.  Instead  of  south, 
toward  the  exchange  site.  An  EngUsh-speak- 
mg  Red  Korean  teeUfled  that  he  saw  and  lla- 
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tened  to  a  tralnload  of  Americans  leaving 
the  town  of  Man  Choulee  for  Manchuria. 

.  .  At  least  389  other  servicemen  have 
been  seen  alive  from  days  to  months  after 
capture  by  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese. 
Freed  POWs  told  of  speaking  with  them  in 
prison  camps.  Red  Chinese  and  North  Ko- 
rean broadcasts  repeatedly  mentioned  them 
by  name  and  serial  number;  letters  were 
written  by  prisoners  attesting  they  were  In 
Red  Chinese  camps.  Relatives  even  received 
Communist  magazines  containing  articles 
with  pictures  and  text  about  their  boy's 
capture!" 

For  instance,  on  September  8,  1950,  the 
North  Korean  Communists  shot  down  the 
B-29  piloted  by  Major  Samuel  P.  Logan  of 
Nashville.  Shortly  thereafter,  Logan's  name 
was  found  written  on  the  wall  of  a  Jail.  Seek- 
ing more  details,  his  mother  visited  Eastfoto, 
the  Soviet  photograph  agency  In  New  York, 
where  she  saw  two  pictures  of  her  son  dis- 
played on  the  wall,  as  samples  of  the  photo- 
graphs available.  One  showed  Logan  beside 
his  virrecked  plane.  The  caption  on  the  other 
called  him  a  "prisoner  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea."  Mrs.  Logan  bought  copies 
and  sent  them  to  Washington,  and  our  dele- 
gate showed  them  to  his  Communist  counter- 
part at  Panmunjom,  and  asked  where  Logan 
was. 

"That  case  Is  closed,"  was  the  answer. 
At  seven  a.m.  on  October  27,  1952,  the 
liaison  plane  piloted  by  Captain  Harry  D. 
Moreland  Jr.  was  shot  down.  Returning  pris- 
oners verified  he  had  been  captured.  On  No- 
vember 16, 1962,  he  was  seen  In  a  Red  Chinese 
military  hospital,  where  he  loot  a  leg. 

On  November  14,  1962,  at  12:15  ajn..  Just 
north  of  Slmmak,  North  Korea.  B-2e 
#44-34699A  was  shot  down.  The  crew  para- 
chuted safely,  was  captured,  and  like  all  cap- 
tured fliers  taken  not  to  regular  P.O.W. 
stockades  but  kept  Incommunicado  In  mud 
huts.  Lieutenant  Andrew  W.  Schmidt,  the 
pUot.  later  repatriated,  said  that  on  January 
26.  1953,  he  was  Interrogated  by  an  English- 
speaking  Chinese  major,  who  told  him  that 
his  navigator,  Second  Lieutenant  Edward  S. 
Outhrle  Jr.,  was  a  prisoner  as  weU.  And 
things  the  Chinese  knew  about  Guthrie 
showed  it  was  true.  Indeed,  other  repatriated 
P  O.W.'s  later  gave  Guthrie's  mother  evidence 
that  her  son  was  in  Kanggye,  farther  north 
m  Red  Korea. 

On  November  30,  1952.  Corporal  Ronald 
Van  Wees,  of  the  17»th  Infantry,  disappeared 
during  an  attack  on  an  enemy  entrench- 
ment at  Songnaedolng,  Korea.  His  parents 
were  notified  that  he  was  "missing  and  pre- 
sumed dead."  But  in  1953  photogr^hs  of 
American  P.O.W.-s  marching  Into  Commu- 
nist stockades  appeared  In  the  American 
press.  Ronald  was  In  one. 

Later,  his  mother  heard  from  an  under- 
ground agent — a  White  Russian  who  sabo- 
taged Na«l  InstaUatlons  during  World  War 
n,  and  laow  works  with  Russians  who  pose  as 
Communists  and  have  aeceas  to  Siberian 
prisons.  She  gave  him  a  description  and  a 
photograph  of  her  son.  On  April  4,  19«0,  the 
agent  wrote  from  Athena,  In  purple  Ink,  In 
Russian,  on  the  margin  of  a  Russian  news- 
paper. "They  have  seen  your  friend  R.  In 
September,  1959.  He  Is  alive,  healthy  and 
works  as  a  tractor  driver  together  with  his 
countryman  In  the  District  of  Krasnoyars- 
kaya  Oblast  (Northweat)  near  Turinskaya 
Kultbasa.  He  also  was  In  Kalkn.  ^'uya,  Kus- 
komda.  Chara— of  the  District  Vltmo-Olek- 
minskaya  Oblast." 

Captain  OuUd  went  to  Athens  to  gauge  the 
agent's  veracity,  was  satisfied — and  was  told 
that  other  agents  had  seen  "hundreds  of 
young  Americans  working  in  Siberian  slave 
camps." 

Of  course,  we  can  be  absolutely  sure  that 
the  Russian  Conununlsts  have  for  years  been 
holding  our  men,  because  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  and  the  federal  government  say  ao. 
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On  July  29,  1953,  Russian  MIGs  shot  down  a 
B-50  over  International  waters,  and  the  crew 
parachtrted  Into  the  sea.  On  October  11,  1964, 
then  UJJ.  delegate  Lodge  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  about  It,  say- 
ing that  the  United  State*  Government 
"must  conclude  that  these  persons  were 
either  picked  up  alive  by  surface  vessels  of 
the  Soviet  Government  In  the  area  in  which 
they  hit  the  water,  or  that  in  due  course, 
dead  or  alive,  they  were  carried  by  the  pre- 
vailing currents  to  Soviet-held  territotr  and 
Into  the  Soviet  Government's  custody.  .  .    " 

Indeed,  said  Lodge :  "Those  that  were  alive 
when  they  came  Into  the  custody  of  the  So- 
viet Government,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment finds  and  charges,  suffered  in  addi- 
tion Injtiries  and  anguish  caused  by  their 
long  detention  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
by  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
Inform  the  United  States  Government  with 
respect  to  their  whereabouts  and  their  con- 
dition or  to  permit  them  to  communicate 
with  United  States  Government  authorities." 

And  on  July  16,  1956.  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Moscow  deUvered  a  note  from  the 
State  Department  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
istry. In  which  we  read  that  reports  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  being  held  In  Russia  "have 
now  become  so  persistent  and  detailed  and 
so  credible.  .  .  ." 

Our  government,  we  are  told,  "Is  Informed 
and  Is  compelled  to  beUeve  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  had  and  continues  to  have 
under  detention  the  following: 

"1.  One  or  more  members  of  the  crew 
of  a  United  States  Navy  Privateer-type  air- 
craft which  came  down  In  the  Baltic  Sea 
area  on  April  8,  1950.  The  United  States 
Government  has  since  that  time  received 
reports  that  various  members  of  the  crew 
of  this  United  States  aircraft  were,  and  are, 
detained  In  Soviet  detention  places  In  the 
Far  Eastern  area  of  the  Soviet  -Union.  In 
particular.  It  Is  Informed,  and  beUeves,  that 
In  1950  and  In  October,  1963,  at  least  one 
American  mlUtary  aviation  person,  beUeved 
to  be  a  member  of  the  crew  of  this  United 
States  Navy  Privateer,  was  held  at  Camp  No. 
20  allegedly  near  Taishet,  and  Collective 
Farm  No.  25,  approximately  54  kilometers 
from  Taishet,  said  to  be  under  sentence  for 
alleged  espionage.  This  American  national 
was  described  as  being  suffered  bums  on  the 
face  and  legs  In  the  crash  of  his  aircraft  and 
using  crutches  or  a  cane. 

"Reports  have  been  received  from  former 
prisoners  of  the  Soviet  Ooverimient  at 
Vorkuta  that  In  September.  1960,  as  many 
as  eight  American  nationals  .  .  .  had  been 
seen  In  the  area  of  Vorkuta  and  specifically, 
that  one  person  who  was  Interned  at  Vorkuta 
In  September,  1950,  stated  that  he  was  serv- 
ing a  twenty-five  year  espionage  sentence  and 
had  been  a  member  of  a  downed  United 
States  aircraft." 

Could  this  be  Major  Sam  Logan,  shot  down 
on  September  9, 1950? 

"2.  One  or  more  members  of  the  crew  of 
a  United  States  Air  Force  B-29  which  came 
down  on  June  13,  1962,  either  over  the  Sea 
of  Japan  or  near  the  Kamchatka  area  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  An  officer.  beUeved  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  have  been  a 
member  of  this  crew,  was  observed  In  October 
1953  In  a  Soviet  hospital  north  of 
Magadan.  .  .  ." 

Indeed,  says  Lodge.  "It  may  well  be  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  In  Its  custody 
members  of  the  crews  of  other  United  States 
aircraft,  particularly  crew  members  of  air- 
craft engaged  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  side  of  the  military  action  In  Korea 
since  1950." 

And  Benjamin  Fleck,  head  of  the  Korean 
desk  at  the  State  Department,  grudgingly 
admitted  recently  to  the  Reverend  Paul  D. 
Undstrom.  founder  of  the  Remember  The 
Pueblo  Committee,  that  North  Korea  still 
holds  389  of  our  men. 
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So  observe  first  that  the  people  who  nin 
our  government  know  and  admit  that  many 
Americans  are  In  Communist  hands — aJid, 
second,  that  it  is  the  "mild,  mellowing"  Rus- 
sian Communists  who  are  shooting  down 
American  planes  and  holding  our  men. 

Indeed,  the  Reverend  Undstrom.  whose 
authoritative  government  sources  have  yet 
to  be  wrong,  reports  that  the  BC-121  we  lost 
in  April.  1969— which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
fiylng  Pueblo,  packed  with  the  latest  elec- 
tronic equipment — was  shot  down  by  fighters 
which  took  off  from  Vladivostok,  in  Russia. 
and  that  the  Communists  captured  seven 
survivors. 

Over  the  years,  the  Russian  Communists 
have  shot  down  about  35  of  our  planes, 
containing  almost  160  men. 

As  for  the  Communists  In  China,  they  have 
been  holding  civilians  John  Downey  and 
Richard  Fecteau  since  1952.  They  were  shot 
down  while  flying  from  Korea  to  Japan. 
They  have  held  businessman  Hugh  Redmond 
Jr.  since  his  arrest  In  Shanghai  in  1951.  They 
have  held  Bishop  James  Walsh,  a  Maryknoll 
Brother,  almost  as  long.  In  1965.  Air  Force 
Major  Philip  Smith  strayed  over  China  while 
on  Vietnam  duty,  was  downed  and  captured. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  Navy  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Flynn  In  1967. 

On  February  14,  1968,  Navy  Lieutenant 
Joseph  P.  Dunn,  flying  an  unarmed,  propel- 
ler-driven A-1  Skyralder  In  a  group  of  two. 
strayed  to  five  miles  off  Communist  China's 
Hainan  Island  and  was  shot  down.  Commu- 
nist China  claims  a  twelve-mile  limit.  The 
other  pilot  saw  his  parchute  open  and  that 
the  water  was  aUve  with  Communist  vessels. 
And  others  heard  Dunn's  manually  operated 
beeper,  a  device  designed  to  help  rescuers 
locate  downed  pilots.  Indicating  that  Dunn 
was  alive  In  the  sea.  Joe  Dtmn  vanished  and 
presumably  ts  a  prisoner  of  Communist 
China. 

Eleven  American  flyers  have  been  hrid  by 
Conmiunlst  Armenians  since  1958.  Forty-six 
Americans  are  Imprisoned  in  Ccanmunist  Ro- 
mania. More  than  a  thousand  American  civil- 
ians and  their  dependents  are  being  held  In 
Communist  Cuba.  Almost  a  thousand  Ameri- 
can servicemen  are  missing  and  possibly 
prisoners  In  Vietnam.  More  than  four  hun- 
dred others  are  definitely  known  to  be  pris- 
oners. Late  last  year.  Lindstrom's  sources  de- 
livered a  list  of  ninety-seven  Americans  held 
m  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  After 
shaking  free  of  a  government  tall,  the  Rev- 
erend Llndstrom  found  the  list,  as  advised. 
In  a  bag  on  a  pew  in  a  Montreal  church.  On 
It  was  the  name  of  pilot  James  A.  Van  Fleet 
Jr..  shot  down  eighteen  years  ago,  and  the 
son  of  the  then  commander  of  U.N.  ground 
forces  in  Korea. 

THE  WAT  rr  IS 

It  was  this  way,  writes  Don  Crawford 
{Pueblo  Intrigue,  Tyndale  House.  Wheaton, 
Illinois,  1969)  tot  another  meml>er  of  the 
Pueblo  crew: 

"The  pain  started  In  the  web  of  flesh  be- 
tween thtmib  and  forefinger  of  Glnther's 
hands  where  the  weight  of  the  chair  rested; 
It  spread  Into  his  knuckles,  swollen  from 
his  tense  grasp;  then  traveled  through  his 
wrlsta,  seared  the  muscles  of  his  arms.  Inched 
across  his  shoulder  blades  and  cascaded  down 
his  spine  Into  whirlpool  of  agony  In  the 
small  of  his  back.  His  knees  ground  Into 
the  rough  floor  and  his  toes  numbed  from  his 
weight  resting  on  them  as  he  tried  to  keep 
the  chair  In  position.  At  last,  as  he — and 
the  waiting  Koreans — knew  he  must,  he  re- 
laxed his  grip  and  the  chair  began  Its  slow 
descent. 

"Olnther  beard  the  gloat  from  the  Inter- 
rogator. The  guard  was  ready.  His  heavy 
boot  tore  into  Glnther's  right  arm.  With 
a  grunt  Olnther  lifted  the  chair,  but  now 
It  was  harder  to  hold  because  of  the  added 
pain  In  his  arm.  He  had  no  Idea  bow  often 
he  repeated  the  scene.  Eventually  the  muscles 
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wotild  burst  with  pain,  he  would  loae  con- 
trol of  them,  and  the  chair  would  drop.  Auto- 
matically the  boot  would  Jab,  sometimes  into 
the  arm,  sometimes  the  ribs,  sometimes  the 
side  of  the  head.  More  slowly  and  with  greater 
effort  each  time,  Olnther  would  lift  the 
chair.  On  one  attempt,  when  It  bad  seemed 
Impossible  to  lift  again,  Olnther  muttered. 
'God !  Please  help  me.' 

"With  an  oath,  the  Interrogator  grabbed 
the  belt  from  the  table  and  whipped  it  across 
Glnther's  face.  As  the  buckle  cracked  against 
the  sailor's  temple,  he  heard  a  hollow  pop 
as  if  from  Inside  his  skull.  For  a  second 
everything  was  darkness,  followed  Immedi- 
ately by  a  fireworks'  burst  of  brightness  .  .  . 
Then  he  could  hear  the  voices,  and  the  sound 
reverberated  Inside  his  head.  One  of  the 
officers  was  yelling  in  Rnglish,  'KiU  him! 
KlU  him  I'  Another  slapped  him  across  the 
face  with  a  ruler.  The  interrogator  used  the 
belt  again.  The  guard  was  kicking,  but  it  no 
longer  mattered." 

And  this  of  course  Is  standard  operating 
procedure  for  the  Cammunlsts.  A  liberated 
veteran  described  the  murder,  by  Korean 
Communists,  of  eight  hundred  helpless 
wounded  In  1950  as  follows  {New  York  Times. 
AprU  80,  1963)  :  "Then  they  bayonetted  them. 
The  woimded  were  screaniing.  They  couldnt 
do  anything." 

The  atrocity  victims  number  almost  thirty 
thousand,  we  read.  Roger  M.  Kyes.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  time,  wrote  the 
State  Department  (Nexo  York  Times,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1953)  :  "The  prisoners  were  shot  down 
In  cold  blood,  were  btu-ned  aUve  In  prison 
buildings,  were  beaten  to  death — all  in  tx>tal 
disregard  of  the  rules  and  customs  of  war  or 
of  an  elementary  sense  of  common  decency." 
In  a  Defense  Dej>artment  report.  Sergeant 
Glen  J.  OUver  tells  what  happ>ened  at 
Prison  Camp  Five:  "Men  In  poor  condition 
were  placed  outdoors  with  Uttle  or  no  cloth- 
ing and  eaten  by  files  and  worms.  I  saw  at 
least  fifteen  men  given  Injections  of  an  im- 
known  type  of  fluid  and  they  would  die 
within  five  minutes." 

General  Clark  writes:  "There  was  evidence 
that  the  Communists  used  POWs  as  human 
guinea  pigs  for  medical  experiments.  One  re- 
turned doctor  said  he  was  farced  to  use  In- 
adequate quantities  of  drugs  or  take  meas- 
ures of  which  he  disapproved.  Some  prison- 
ers said  chicken  livers  and  other  parts  of  ani- 
mals were  Implanted  beneath  the  skin  of 
sick  prisoners  as  experiments  In  healing  tech- 
niques." 

Indeed,  says  then  Major  John  J.  Dunn,  a 
P.O.W.  for  more  than  three  years  In  twelve 
different  camps  during  the  Korean  War  (Tom 
Tlede.  NJE.A..  January  27,  1089) :  "They 
worked  on  me  from  start  to  finish.  They  were 
very  cruel.  I  remember  one  guy  In  a  camp, 
he  was  a  Jewish  survivor  of  Buchenwald,  and 
he  said  the  Korean  camps  were  worse  than 
anything  the  Nazis  had. 

"TTie  Koreans  knew  a  lot  of  little  tricks. 
One  was  to  get  two  men  side  by  side  and 
then  smash  their  heads  together.  One  guard 
did  It  while  the  others  urged  him  on  by  yeU- 
Ing  "Harder,  harder.' " 

Today  In  Vietnam  in  one  form  of  torture 
(C7.5.  News  &  World  Report.  July  15.  1968). 
"a  man's  ankles  are  bound  and  his  legs  puUed 
up  behind  him.  The  other  end  of  the  rope 
Is  looped  around  his  neck.  A  man  who  strug- 
gles or  tries  to  straighten  his  cramped  legs 
rvms  the  risk  of  strangling  himself." 

Lieutenant  Dieter  Dengler.  who  later  es- 
caped, was  forced  to  watch  (UJ>J..  July  25. 
1966)  as  the  Vletcong  beheadsd  another  Navy 
pilot.  On  the  next  day.  the  Cong  executed 
six  wounded  Marinas.  During  his  captivity. 
Dengler  was  (UJ>J..  September  13.  1966)  tied 
upside  down  to  a  tree  with  ants  placed  on 
his  face;  was  dragged  behind  water  buffaloes; 
and  was  beaten.  In  the  mornings,  the  guards 
shot  at  the  prisoners  as  they  ran  to  a  latrine. 
And  Navy  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  Frishman. 
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wbo  Bpmt  almoat  two  y«*ri  m  k  prtMn*  to 

Vietnam,  r»port«l  r«^•nUy  (The  R<rp<e»  Of 
The  Neva.  8«pt«mb«r  10.  IBflB)  tb*t  the  Vlet- 
cong  \i»*  solitary  conflnement.  torcsed  8t»t«- 
ment«,  »nd  flngemall  remoTal.  Tfcey  keep  men 
ta  es8«*  for  years,  put  tbem  In  straps,  don't 
allow  tbem  to  aleep  or  eat.  bang  them  fKim 
ceilings  and  drag  them  along  the  ground  with 
broken  llmbe.  For  inatance.  his  saye,  they 
yanked  out  Lieutenant  CX)mma|»der  Richard 
A.  Stratton's  ftngemalla.  They  sfrung  him  up 
by  the  wrists  with  straps.  Ueultenant  Com- 
mander John  S.  McCain  m,  son  pf  our  Pacific 
Command  Admiral,  baa  been  ke^t  in  solitary 
confinement  lor  more  than  a  yeir  with  many 
broken  bones.  i 

The  suffering  of  theae  menb  families  Is 
dlffersmt,  bat  In  Ita  own  way  almost  as  bad. 
Un.  EUta  Van  Wees.  Ronald'al  mother,  has 
gone  almost  coai|>l«tely  blind  "ffom  grief  and 
sorrow,"  Over  the  years,  ahe  b$s  visited  m- 
numerable  government  ofBoes  '  and  written 
letter  after  lettsr.  She  stlU  doe^  Her  son  was 
nineteen  wttm  he  snllated.  aa^  wm  sent  to 
Germany,  whsre  be  was  safe.  She  begged 
him  not  to.  but  he  volvmteei*d  for  Korea 
(Where  he  won  a  Silver  Star) .  saying  that  If 
he  was  going  to  be  a  soldier,  he  w«nted  to 
fight.  Tod»y,  after  all  these  yeis.  he  Is  only 
tiilrty-slx.  ' 

All  this  Is  frightfully  corny;  of  couise — 
Inexeuaably  unaopblstlcated.  maudlin,  emo- 
tional, and  subjective;  I  undetstand  that— 
but  I  am  sure  Secretary  of  SUtelRogers  would 
like  to  know. 

Then  there  Is  Un.  Cl^  Banson.  whose  hus- 
band, a  helicopter  pilot,  was  sl»ot  down  over 
South  Vietnam  three  years  ago,  and  Is  Uated 
as  ^«— *"g  m  Action.  In  an  qpen  letter  of 
FMiroary  34.  1968.  Urs.  Hanson  writes  as 
follows:  "No  addmonal  information  has  been 
obtained  In  all  this  time  Wor4s  c&nnot  de- 
scribe the  difficulty  In  trying  to  meet  e*ch 
day,  week  after  week,  mooth  after  month 
wiUi  no  knowledge  whatsoever  as  to  whether 
he  is  being  treated  humane^.  Is  sick  or 
well — or  even  If  he  U  aUve  or  4ead. 

"Por  each  of  us  m  this  sltr^atlon  It  la  as 
If  you  ars  suddenly  thrust  Utto  a  state  of 
Umbo,  not  knowing  how  lonf  will  be  the 
wait  or  what  Its  outoome  will  be.  You  think 
If  only  you  could  receive  some  word,  some 
■wi^ii  sign  to  l^'IV—*^  bis  wall-being — and 
your  prayass  continue.'' 

I  Mked  Joe  Dunn's  wUs.  i:aureen.  what 
It'a  like.  "It's  living  dsatfa."  sl«  replied.  In- 
deed, the  imagination  of  a  mete  clam  would 
be  sufficient  to  understand  tfte  anguish  of 
these  women.  Are  they  wives?  Or  have  they 
iinknowlngly  been  widows  for  years?  Would 
It  be  wrong  If  ttxey  remarry?  Would  they  be 
disloyal  If  they  date  other  mien,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  TOT"p^"*""»*''>  of  the  hus- 
bands for  whom  they  yearn? lllaybe  Secre- 
tary of  State  Bogsrs  could  Issiie  a  ruling. 

All  of  us  have  seen  those  motion  pictures — 
unially  on  the  late  show  and  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years  old — In  which  a  scientist  or  an 
explorer  or  a  salesman  selling  rotlsseiles  to 
the  cannibals,  disappears;  seven  years  pass. 
his  wife  remarries,  and  then  the  first  hus- 
band reappears.  Tbey  are  always  comedies. 
Some,  as  you  wlU  recall.  a<e  remarkably 
amusing.  Yet.  when  1  tried  to  ^k  Mrs.  Dvmn 
about  the  matter,  It  wasnt  fu^y.  I  was  em- 
barrsssed.  I  could  Imagine  nd  way  to  do  It 
that  waant  clumsy. 

Mrs.  Dozm  put  me  at  ease.  |"I  cant  marry 
agam,"  she  said  brlghUy.  explaining  that 
even  If  she  wanted  to  the  military  will  not 
declare  her  hiisband  dead,  because  they  did 
so  In  similar  cases  during  Wo^ld  War  n  and 
were  embarrassed  when  somel  husbands  re- 
turned to  find  their  wives  rf married:  and. 
therefore,  that  the  courts  wriuld  not  grant 
her  a  divorce. 

That  solves  the  problem,  doeknt  itf 

KMirS  IN  TRX  BAC  C 

You  probably  already  know  It,  but  In  case 
you  don't,  the  story  of  Tedqy  Roosevelt  Is 
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worth  repeating.  Til.  had  his  faults,  of 
course — who  doesnt? — but  he  did  do  the 
Job  he  was  hired  for:  protecting  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  seems  a  naturalized 
American  of  Greek  extraction,  a  chap  named 
Ion  Perdlcarls.  was  kidnaped  by  a  North 
African  bandit  named  RalstUl.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt did  not  apologize.  He  did  not  beg  to 
negotiate.  He  did  not  offer  "most  favored 
nation"  status  and  a  loan.  He  sent  a  gun- 
boat— and  a  telegram,  which  read:  "Perdl- 
carls alive,  or  Ralsull  dead." 

They  say  Ralsull  got  Perdlcarls  aboard 
that  gunboat  quicker  than  a  bureaucrat 
Jumps  at  a  promotion.  Teddy  Roosevelt  used 
the  full  force  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  rescue  a  single,  lone  naturallaed 
American. 

It  was  Dwlght  Elsenhower  who  changed  all 
that.  His  name  may  be  vaguely  familiar, 
probably  because,  for  instance,  the  author  of 
Elsenhower's  CrtMode  In  Europe  was  Soviet 
agent  Joseph  Pels  Barnes.  Elsenhower  was 
«.i«n  an  expert  on  repatriation.  As  command- 
ing general  after  World  War  n.  he  conducted 
what  our  soldiers  called  Operation  Keelhaul. 
In  which  millions  of  Poles  and  Hungarians 
and  others — including  women,  children,  and 
men  who  had  served  in  ottr  army  In  ottr  »ml- 
form — were  forcibly  shipped  In  boxcars  to 
Stalin,  prepaid. 

Speaking  of  Korea.  Elsenhower  said  that 
"some  prisoners  are  stUl  left  there. "  But, 
of  course,  Mr.  Elsenhower  did  nothing.  Mrs. 
Van  Wees  represented  Fighting  Homefolks 
of  Fighting  Men.  after  its  attorney  suddenly 
dropped  the  case,  when  It  tried  to  sue  then 
President  Elsenhower  for  "illegally  abandon- 
ing to  the  Red  enemy  at  least  400  servicemen 
whcon  they  still  hold."  Naturally  the  sTiit 
was  unsuccessful. 

And  the  conspirators  who  manipulate  the 
United  States  Government  have  rigidly  fol- 
lowed the  Elsenhower  tradition.  On  May  27. 
1967.  then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Stephen  S.  Jackson  told  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  was  investigating  the  prisoner 
problem:  ".  .  .  While  the  poeslbillty  exists 
that  there  may  still  be  some  personnel  held, 
alive  and  agalnx*.  their  will,  we  do  not  have 
any  further  positive  Information  or  Intelli- 
gence from  any  source  that  such  Is  the 
case. . . 

Yet.  as  we  have  seen,  the  evidence  has 
always  been  abundant.  The  people  who  r\in 
the  government  Just  Ignore  It.  For  instance. 
Mrs.  Van  Wees  sent  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments  her  proof.  She  got  the  usual 
form  letter  in  return. 

But  observe  that,  in  1967.  Defense  is  still 
admitting  a  "possibility." 

In  a  letter  dated  January  6.  1966,  Robert 
E.  Lee.  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations,  spoke  of  the  944 
Americans  "wbo  we  had  reason  to  believe  had 
at  one  time  been  alive  In  the  hands  of  the 
Ctommunlst  forces.  .  .  ."  Observe  the  oblique 
admission  that  the  Communists  kept  our 
men. 

But,  Assistant  Secretary  Lee  said:  "Neither 
the  Department  of  Defense  nor  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  ever  received  any  reliable 
information  or  intelllgenoe  to  Indicate  that 
any  of  the  men  listed  as  unaccounted  for 
may  yet  be  alive  and  held  prisoner  by  the 
Soviet  Communists,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, or  the  North  Korean  Commimlsu.  . .  ." 
Which,  of  course,  is  simply  a  He. 
By  September  19,  1969.  In  another  letter, 
Louis  J.  Link,  of  the  State  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Public  Services,  wrote  as  follows: 
.  .  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that 
any  of  the  389  men  might  be  aUve.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  made  a  finding  of 
presumptive  death  for  each  of  them.  This  ac- 
tion was  nscessary  in  order  to  settle  estates 
and  to  pay  Insurance  and  other  benefits  to 
sxirvlvors." 

On  October  23.  1969,  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
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retary  of  SUte  for  Congressional  BslaUona 
H.  O.  Torbsrt  Jr.  wrote  to  Soiator  John 
O.  Pastors:  ".  . .  To  the  knowledge  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  the  only  American  citizens 
presently  imprisoned  In  the  Soviet  Union 
are  three  young  men  who  were  convicted 
recently  of  narcotics  smuggling.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  convincing  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, the  men  downed  in  the  1960  and  1903 
Incidents  have  been  presumed  to  be  decul." 

Why?  Isn't  this  the  wrong  way  rotmd? 
Shouldn't  we  assume  they  are  oH»e — still  In 
Communist  hands — "In  the  absence  of  any 
convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary"?  'Why 
put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  victims?  Why 
risk  abandoning  them?  Why  make  It  easy  for 
the  Communists? 

Two  weeks  l)efore  the  I960  Prealdentlal 
election.  Captain  Guild  wrote  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy about  the  situation.  Kennedy  answered 
Immediately  as  follows:  "Of  course,  I  shall 
do  everything  possible  to  obtain  the  release 
of  these  victims  of  the  cold  war  struggle.  It 
la  disgraceful  that  more  has  not  been  done 
to  make  free  these  unjustly  detained  indi- 
viduals." On  November  4.  1960,  Mr.  Kennedy 
wrote  essentially  the  same  thing  to  Mrs.  Van 

On  February  17,  1961,  Guild  wrote  Ken- 
nedy again,  asking  what  he  Intended  to  do. 
President  Kennedy  never  answered. 
The  government  apparently  also  falsifies 
the  figures  Captain  Guild  writes  ".  .  .  The 
Defense  Department's  Final  Report  of  Korean 
Casualties  listed  4735  men  missing  and  pre- 
sumed dead.  Then  casualty  officers  said  2944 
bodies  returned  by  the  Reds  in  the  Opera- 
tion Glory  exchange  had  reduced  the  number 
of  missing  men.  This  story  seems  plausible. 
But  It  Isn't  true.  The  2944  bodies  were  not 
those  of  missing  GIs.  These  remains  were 
OIs  already  buried  by  Americans  In  North 
Korea  and  dug  up  by  the  Communists  after 
recapturing  the  territory." 

The  Reverend  Llndstrom  mentions  parents 
who  received  a  sealed  coffin  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  father  paid  off  the  funeral  director 
and  broke  the  seal,  which  apparently  is  some 
sort  of  violation,  and  found  Inside  nothing 
but  a  small  bag  containing  a  few  bones. 
These  few  bones  were  supposed  to  be  bis  son. 
Captain  Guild  describes  the  treatment  of 
other  parents  as  follows:  ".  .  .If  the  mother 
was  docile,  she  was  treated  vrtth  cordiality 
and  sympathy  at  government  agencies.  If  a 
mother  protested,  she  was  met  with  bruaque- 
ness,  misinformation  and  intimidation.  The 
standard  Pentagon  operating  procedure  has 
been  to  ask  the  protesting  mother  a  loaded 
question.  In  December,  1953.  a  colonel  told 
Mrs.  John  Schuab:  'Really,  now,  madam,  do 
you  want  to  start  another  war  and  sacrifice 
more  lives  just  to  save  your  son?  If  you  keep 
this  up.  the  Commimlsts  might  fctU  your 
son.'  — 

"Other  mothers  were  visited  and  ques- 
tioned by  the  FBI.  Military  officers  threatened 
them  into  silence.  Women  In  New  York  and 
San  Antonio  were  threa.tenod  with  prosecu- 
tion for  writing  and  illustrating  their  pro- 
tests on  postcards.  A  Bronx  politician  told  a 
mother  to  shut  up  about  Korea  or  she  would 
be  arrested.  A  mother  in  Iowa  was  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  her  Job  as  a  schoolteacher. 
Two  women  with  radio  programs  were  fired 
when  pressure  was  applied  on  the  radio  sta- 
tions " 

Eighty-three  mothers  and  wives  went  to 
the  U.N.  In  New  York.  Their  men.  after  all. 
had  been  UJI.  personnel.  They  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  Secretary -General  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  waited  three  hours  in  the 
Dbby.  but  he  woiildn't  see  them.  The  U.N. 
police  shoved  them  off  the  sidewalk  and 
farced  them  to  remove  ribbons  bearing  the 
names  of  heir  men. 

On  May  33.  1969.  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  Introduced  S.  Con.  Res.  27,  asking 
that  "a  more  determined  effort  be  made  by 
our  State  Department  to  obtain  the  release 
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and  freedom  from  captivity  of  those  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  of  the  Korean  conflict.  .  .  ." 
This  resolution  and  all  others  like  it  have 
been  stifled  by  the  Department. 

On  May  27,  1957,  Stephen  S.  Jackson,  of 
the  Defense  Department,  testified  as  follows: 
".  .  .  In  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  military  services  have  concentrated 
on  an  Intensive  effort  to  collect  every  scrap  of 
information  and  Intelligence  legardlng  the 
unaccounted  for  450.  The  military  services, 
under  a  quarterly  report  requirement,  have 
been  producing  individual  dossiers  on  each 
case. . . " 

And  In  a  letter  dated  December  20,  1969, 
Hobart  Luppl,  Director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Special  Consular  Services, 
declared:  "While  this  office  Is  conoemed  with 
the  general  welfare  of  American  citizens 
abroad.  Including  those  who  are  tjrested,  we 
do  not  maintain  a  central  listing  of  all  those 
under  detention.  Changes  in  the  status  of 
Individual  eases  worldwide  would  preclude  an 
accurate  account.  Also,  many  citizens  Im- 
prisoned abroad  do  not  wish  such  to  be 
known — even  by  their  cloeest  relatives  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Luppl  apparently  does  not  know  how 
to  reach  the  Department  of  Defense.  Would 
someone  please  explain  It  to  blm?  Observe 
his  expert  tise  of  the  Conspiracy's  classic 
weapon:  a  stupidity  so  obvious  It  is  insulting. 
Of  course  individual  cases  change;  and  when 
that  happens  you  change  the  record.  You 
dont  say  there's  no  point  In  keeping  a  record. 
And  Is  It  even  remotely  possible  that  many 
Americans  Imprisoned  abroad  want  t»  keep  It 
a  secret? 

On  January  6,  1966.  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the 
State  Department,  wrote  as  follows: 
".  .  .  During  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954 
the  United  States  delegation  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Croes  on  behalf  of  the  missing  men. 
The  Central  Tracing  Agency  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  made  Inquiries.  .  .  ." 

In  his  letter  of  September  19.  1969,  Louis  J. 
Link  of  the  State  Department  said  the  same 
thing. 

But,  m  1963,  Captain  Guild  Asked  Marcel 
Junod,  Vice  President  of  the  International 
Red  Cross,  what  his  outfit  was  doing  about 
the  missing  389. 

"Nothing,"  Dr.  Junod  said,  "noUilng.  Your 
government  has  never  once  even  ssked  us  to 
check  on  a  prisoner.  It's  part  of  our  mission. 
to  locate  prisoners,  but  we  haven't  received 
one  request." 

Yes.  Virginia,  there  is  a  Coosplracy. 

And  Mrs.  Joe  Dunn  had  the  same  problem. 
Five  CoBunanders  assured  her  that  the  Navy 
Department  would  ask  the  International  Red 
Cross  about  her  husband.  Some  time  later. 
she  asked  them  herself.  Shs  was  told  that 
hers  was  the  first  request — that  no  one  In  our 
government  had  asked  about  her  husband. 
Instead,  the  State  Department  told  her  that 
the  more  she  does  about  It,  the  more  shell 
hurt  her  husband.  "I've  been  given  the  polite 
runaround,"  she  says.  Indeed,  in  an  attempt 
to  prove  it  is  trying  to  free  her  husband,  the 
Navy  Department  once  wrote  Mrs.  Dunn  that 
it  had  sent  a  telegram  of  inquiry  to  the  Chi- 
nese Red  Cross  on  February  12.  1968 — tv>o 
days  before  he  was  shot  doum. 

And.  believe  It  or  not,  there  is  more.  When 
Joe  Dunn  was  shot  down,  the  Commander 
of  the  Seventh  Fleet  ordered  ships  to  the  res- 
cue. But,  an  order  came  from  Washington 
forbidding  the  ships  to  go  closer  than  twenty 
miles  from  Hainan — to  be  sure  to  honor  the 
twelve-mile  limit  the  Chinese  claim. 

Yet  In  his  statement  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cU  on  October  11.  1954,  U.N.  delegate  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  declared:  "...  the  United 
States  OoMemment  takes  this  opportunity 
again  to  inform  the  Soviet  Government  that 
It  does  not  recognize  the  claim  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  territorial  waters  In  excess  of 
three  miles  from  fts  coast.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Government  there  Is  no 
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obligation  under  international  law  to  recog- 
nize claims  to  territorial  waters  In  excess  of 
three  miles  from  the  coast." 

So,  according  to  stated  American  policy, 
Joe  Dunn,  shot  down  five  miles  at  sea,  was 
as  much  as  two  miles  in  International 
waters — and  yet  the  people  who  run  our  gov- 
ernment ordered  that  he  be  left  to  the  non- 
existent mercies  of  the  Communists. 

Then  there  is  the  mother  of  Ed  Guthrie, 
who  in  1956  was  told  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  her  son  was  among  the  then  ap- 
proximately 460  Americans  for  whose  release 
we  were  allegedly  negotiating  with  the  Chi- 
nese Reds  In  Geneva,  but  that  there  Is  no 
hope  of  getting  him  back,  A  State  Depart- 
ment officer  told  her:  "The  reason  we're  not 
making  any  concrete  move  for  the  prisoners' 
return  is  the  United  States  has  nothing  they 
are  willing  to  trade  for  these  men." 

Harry  Moreland's  family  wrote  him  many 
letters.  All  were  rejected,  not  by  the  Com- 
munists but  by  the  United  States.  They  were 
returned  by  the  Defense  Department  with 
the  statement  that  "there  are  no  facilities  for 
delivering  letters  over  there."  Both  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments  promised  More- 
land's  father  "whatever  Information  they 
learned."  In  March  of  1966  the  Red  Chinese 
admitted  to  State  that  they  had  held  More- 
land,  and  Stete  asked  where  he  was.  "He 
escaped."  the  Chinese  said — quite  a  feat,  be- 
oause  by  then  Moreland  bad  lost  both  legs. 
The  Moreland  family  was  told  nothing  about 
this  admission.  State  and  Defense  reiterated 
that  they  had  "not  received  a  word  of  In- 
formation." In  January  of  1957,  ten  months 
later.  President  Elsenhower  said  of  Moreland : 
"Our  last  reliable  report  Is  sometime  In  No- 
vember. 1962  .  .  .  nothing  further,  official  or 
unofficial,  bas  been  obtainable  since  then 
despite  our  ceaseless  efforts." 

Later  that  year.  Moreland  Sr.  testified  at 
the  House  Hearings  held  to  placate  angry 
parents,  and  heard  Stephen  Jackson  of  the 
Defense  Department  describe  the  case  of  an 
unnamed  P.O.W.  closely  resembling  his  son. 
Jackson  was  apparently  trying  to  take  the 
heat  off  the  Department  by  showing  how  the 
Communists  won't  cooperate. 

Moreland  asked  whether  Jackson  was 
speaking  of  his  son. 

"Ttt  answer  Is  yes,"  Jackson  said. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Communists  In  Rus- 
sia are  holding  hundreds  of  our  men.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  fighters  that  shot  down 
our  EC- 121  came  from  'Vladivostok — ^in  Rus- 
sia— and  the  Communists  In  Russia  took 
seven  more  prisoners. 

Yet,  on  October  23,  1969,  H.  G.  Torbert,  of 
the  State  Department,  wrote  as  follows  to 
Senator  Pastore:  "...  The  Soviet  Union,  at 
our  request,  ordsred  two  of  Its  ships  to  assist 
in  the  search  for  survlTars.  The  Soviets  'were 
Instrumental  in  recovering  some  of  the 
wreckage." 

I  aaked  SpedaUst  Herman  Bofstatter.  a 
member  at  the  crew  of  the  OH-a3  helicopter 
the  North  Koreans  captured  last  August 
when  they  shot  it  down,  how  the  Communists 
had  treated  ^iitn  m  prison.  He  answered  that 
Army  Intelligence  had  ordered  him  to  sign 
a  promise  not  to  discuss  that  subject  or  his 
meetings  with  Army  Intelligence.  I  said  the 
American  people  would  sTirely  want  to  know 
bow  he  was  treated  and  asked  why  Army 
Intelligence  did  thU.  Bofstatter  said  he  won- 
ders too.  I  said  they  apparently  wanted  to 
keep  the  Information  secret  becaoae  It  would 
make  Americans  mad.  He's  In  tbe  clear.  Army 
Intelligence.  He  did  not  not  answer.  B*  just 
chu^led.  I  got  the  definite  feeling  he  was 
with  me. 

And  In  tbe  Pueblo  case,  tbe  people  wbo  ran 
tbe  government  told  the  families  of  tbe  crew 
to  abut  up.  and  refused  to  release  the  names 
and  addresses  of  tbe  crew  so  tbe  famlUes 
cotild  communicate.  Benjamin  Fleck  of  tbe 
State  Department  told  the  Reverend  Panl 
UiKUtrom  that  tbe  only  thing  tbs  govern- 
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ment  was  doing  was  talking  at  Panmunjom 
and  Including  tbe  case  in  Its  yearly  protest 
note  to  North  Korea. 

It  Is  jtTnuTing  to  note  that  on  June  21. 1968. 
Dean  Busk  announced:  "If  anyone  wants  to 
organize  a  committee  to  remember  the  Pueb- 
lo, I  am  a  charter  member."  Llndstrom 
promptly  made  Rusk  a  charter  member  of 
tbe  Ranonber  the  Pueblo  Committee  and 
personally  presented  Rusk  a  charter  mem- 
bership certificate  in  his  ofllce.  Soon  there- 
after, the  Reverend  Llndstrom  circulated  a 
reeolutlon  excoriating  "continued  vacillation 
and  Inaction  on  tbe  part  of  or  leaders  who 
are  charged  with  protecting  American  lives, 
property  and  honor."  On  September  20,  1068, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Richard  I.  Phillips  wrote  Llndstrom 
on  orders  from  Rusk,  and  asked  that  Busk's 
name  be  removed  from  Committee  stationery, 

Llndstrom  replied  that  be  would  do  so 
only  after  Rusk  publicly  withdrew  his  name 
in  a  press  conference  and  returned  tbe 
charter  membership  certificate. 

THE    HAXD    TKTTTH 

What  Should  we  conclude?  What  should 
we  think  about  such  people  as  Dean  Rusk? 
The  words  now  at  my  flngeKliw,  Anglo- 
Saxon  In  origin,  pungent  In  effect,  would  be 
deleted  anyway  by  our  elderly  managing  edi- 
tor, so  there's  no  point  In  recording  them. 

The  bard  truth  is  that  the  consplrat<va 
who  manipulate  O'ur  government  don't  vant 
these  men  back.  They  would  prefer  that  the 
entire  crew  of  the  EC-121  be  at  the  Iwttom 
at  the  sea;  that  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  still 
be  In  Korea;  that  the  enslaved  889  never 
be  beard  from  again.  Each  man  who  returns, 
you  see,  Is  capable  of  exposing  tbe  Sodallst 
Inferno  the  conspirators  wbo  manipulate  our 
government  love. 

And  this  makes  their  crime  even  worse 
than  that  of  the  Communists.  The  Commu- 
nists, after  aU,  admit  they  sre  our  enemies. 
But  the  conspirators  who  manipulate  onr 
government  actively  publicize  the  lie  that 
the  Russian  Communists — who  bold  btm- 
dreds  of  otir  men  In  slave  camps — are  mild 
and  "mellowing."  Trade  restrictions  with 
Communist  Europe  recently  were  eased.  In- 
deed, we  recently  relaxed  restrictions  on 
"trade"  with  Red  China.  And  now  we  are 
beginning  our  retreat  from  Vietnam,  leavtag 
our  men  captive  there  as  ws  did  in  Korea. 

It  Is  a  cotirt-martlal  offense — ptmUhable 
even  by  death — for  a  commanding  offioer  to 
abandon  bis  men. 

We  sbotild  never  leave  'Vietnam  imtll  our 
men  are  returned. 

James  M.  Stewart  Is  a  Chicago  advertising 
man.  and  Director  of  the  American  Defense 
Fond,  which  was  active  In  the  defense  at 
Otto  Otepka,  and  spedaUBse  In  treeing  poUU- 
cai  prisoners — of  the  Oeneial  Edwin  Walker 
variety — wrongfully  Unprlaoned  In  the  United 
States.  He  and  tbe  Reverend  Llndstrom  have 
recently  joined  forces  to  form  the  Help  for 
Those  Without  Hope  Committee,  'siilcb  la 
doing  what  It  can  to  find  and  free  Ameri- 
cans held  for  years  In  varloos  Oommmilst 
countries.  Tbe  new  Committee  Is  tax-exempt. 
Its  address  is  P.O.  Box  m,  Vto&p^et  Heights, 
Illinois,  60070,  Its  telephone  numbers  are 
313-393-6036  and  313-368-2213. 

They  and  our  forgotten  soldiers  need  your 
help. 

LEAD  CONTDTOBS  TO  POISON 
CHILDREN 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   RXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESBNTATTVES 

Tuesdavy  May  12.  1970 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New 
York  Ttmee  has  an  article  by  Lawrence 
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K.  Altman,  "Lead  Poison  \^orst  Ever  at 
260  Cases,"  which  relates  that  doctors 
have  reported  260  cases  of  this  childhood 
disease  to  the  New  York  City,  Depert- 
ment  of  Health  during  the  first  4  months 
of  1970 — more  than  in  a^  other  4- 
month  period. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  Introduced  bills 
aimed  at  preventing  such  an  alsinning 
rate  of  lead  poisoning  cases.  I  pointed 
out  then,  as  I  do  now.  that  lead  poison- 
Ins  is  a  curable  disease.  V^e  know  how 
the  children  become  infeated,  and  we 
know  how  to  cure  them.        | 

Yet,  as  the  New  York  Tfnes  story  il- 
lustrates, children  eontint^  to  become 
poisoned  EUid  at  a  high  rate.; 

In  our  urban  centers  yo^mg  children, 
who  will  eat  anything  they  ^;an  get  their 
bands  on.  find  the  chips  ^f  lead-based 
paint  is  closest  at  hand.        { 

Unfortnuately.  lead  poleonlng  cases 
are  seldom  reported.  The  pymptoms  of 
the  disease  are  a  great  deal  like  those  of 
flu  or  virus,  and  often  aret  not  brought 
to  the  attention  of  a  physician  until  the 
disease  has  reached  the  adute  stage.  At 
this  point.  It  can  result  in  hraln  damage, 
mental  retardation,  cerebrkl  palsy,  epi- 
lepsy, and  sometimes  death! 

The  purpose  of  my  leg^Iation  is  to 
prevent  children  from  biting  a£3icted 
with  this  disease.  Over  20  of  my  col- 
leagues share  this  concern  land  have  co- 
sponaored  the  bills.  In  the  6«nate,  Sena- 
tor Kbnhidy  has  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation with  19  cosponsors. 

H.R.  9191  (HJl.  13256  a|iid  14736  with 
cosponsors)  establishes  4  ^und  from 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  can  mak#  grants  to  lo- 
cal governments  to  develo]^  programs  to 
Identify  and  treat  Indivlouala  afflicted 
with  lead  poisoning. 

H.R.  9192  (H.R.  13254  aild  14736  with 
cosponsors)  authorizes  tha  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Derelopment  to 
make  grants  to  local  govertmients  to  de- 
velop programs  designed  to  detect  the 
presenc-e  of  lead-based  paints  and  to  re- 
quire that  owners  and  landlords  remove 
It  from  interior  walls  and  Surfaces. 

HJi.  11699  (HJl.  13255  a^d  14734  with 
cosponsors)  reqires  that  a  local  govern- 
ment submit  to  the  Secretin  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  ad  effective  plan 
for  eliminating  the  causes  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  as  a  condition  for  receiv- 
ing any  Federal  funds  for  housing  code 
enforcement  or  rehabilitation  and  that 
the  plans  must  be  enforced. 

These  bills  are  presently  pending  in 
committee  awaiting  headings.  In  the 
wake  of  the  New  York  Thaes  story,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  continue  to  put  off 
doing  something  about  this  disease.  We 
have  the  means  to  prevent  other  children 
from  being  afflicted.  , 

We  must  not  Ignore  our  Responsibility; 
we  must  pass  the  bills. 

I  am  inserting  In  the  Record  Lawrence 
Altman 's,  "Lead  Poison  Worst  Ever  at  260 
Cases."  which  appeared  i^  today's  New 
York  Times : 

[From  the  New  York  TUnee^  May  J2.  1970) 
Lkab  PoiaoN  WokST  Etx>  kr  360  Casks 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 
Pbyslelana  have  report«<l  aso  eases  at  lead 
poisoning  In  children  to  the  New  York  City 
Health    Departnvent    during    the    first    four 
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months  ot  this  year — more  than  tor  any 
other  comparable  period. 

Health  officials  attribute  the  rise  In  reporU 
to  recent  Increased  interest  on  the  part  of 
medical  and  community  leaders  In  this  old 
medlcal-soclal  problem.  This  Interest  led  to 
a  release  of  city  funds  aUowlng  the  Health 
Department  to  test  more  blood  specimens 
for  lead,  thereby  detecting  earUer  this  pre- 
ventable disease  of  the  home  environment. 

Health  officials  suspect  that  the  higher 
total  represents  Just  a  small  fraction  of  the 
lead-poisoning  cases  here. 

"Our  calculations  Indicate  that  there  are 
about  8,000  cases  here,"  said  Dr.  Vincent  F. 
Oulnee,  head  of  the  city's  lead-prevention 
program.  In  an  interview.  Dr.  Quinee  elab- 
orated as  follows  on  some  of  the  statistics  on 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  recent  years: 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  lead  poison- 
ings occurred  among  chUdren  1  to  4  years 
of  age. 

Although  86  per  cent  of  the  cases  were 
Among  ChUdren  from  blacii  and  Spanish- 
spealdng  families,  youngsters  from  these 
groups  made  up  lees  than  half  the  city's  pop- 
ulation for  that  age  range. 

The  737  cases  in  1968  were  the  highest 
recorded  in  the  city's  history,  but  the  two 
deaths  were  the  fewest  in  the  last  decade. 
The  most  deaths  from  lead  poisoning  were 
the  19  in  1960. 

None  of  the  1970  cases  reported  thus  far 
were  fatal. 

High  rates  among  young  cbUdren  reflect 
the  fact  that  they  eat  the  lead  paint  peeling 
off  the  Indoor  walls  of  homes  buUt  before 
World  War  II.  Though  covered  with  newer 
layers,  the  original  lead  paint  remains  on 
walls  In  many  older  homes  in  poverty  areas 
of  New  York  and  other  American  clUes. 

Since  World  War  II.  laws  here  and  else- 
where In  the  country  have  prohibited  the 
use  of  lead  paint  Indoors.  Some  outdoor 
palnu  stUl  contain  lead. 

KVXN  TBK  WXIX-m>  DO  rT 

Studies  have  shown  that  half  of  even  well- 
fed  ChUdren  eat  things  like  paint,  clay,  plas- 
ter, dirt,  matches,  cigarette  butts  or  crayons 
that  are  not  food.  Doctors  call  this  little 
understood  phenomenon  plea.  In  zoology,  the 
pica  is  the  genus  containing  the  magpies, 
which  are  onmlvororis. 

Though  pica  usually  begins  about  age  1 
and  dls^pears  by  age  5,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  says  that  "as  many  as  90 
per  cent  of  mothers  of  children  with  pica 
also  have  pica  themselves." 

Because  the  Intestine  can  absorb  only  small 
amotinta  of  lead  at  any  one  time.  Ingestion 
of  tiny  amounts  of  lead  over  a  long  time 
can  be  more  dangerous  than  eating  a  larger 
amount  once.  Doctors  suspect  a  child  must 
eat  lead  chips  for  about  three  months  before 
symp>toms  of  plumblsm — from  the  Latin  for 
lead  poisoning — develop. 

Once  abeorbed,  lead  can  affect  almost  every 
system  of  the  body.  Most  of  the  heavy  metal 
Is  stored  In  bones,  and  appears  as  opttque 
white  lines  at  the  end  of  the  wrist  and  knee 
bones  on  X-rays  of  chUdren  with  severe  lead 
poisoning. 

Because  lead  Interferes  with  the  body's 
manufactxue  of  hemoglobin,  the  oxygen- 
carrying  protein  In  red  blood  cells,  large 
amounts  of  lead  cause  anemia,  a  deficiency 
of  such  cells.  When  doctors  look  through  a 
nUcroeoope  at  stained  specimens  of  blood 
axtd  see  blue  specks  on  the  red  cells  they  may 
suspect  lead  poisoning. 

Symptoms  may  appear  Insidiously  or  sud- 
denly. The  child,  whose  gums  may  became 
blue,  may  lose  his  appetite  for  food,  vomit, 
become  leas  alert  and  more  Irritable,  bave 
temper  tantrums,  or  develop  a  clumsy,  stag- 
gered walk.  The  child  may  complain  of  vague 
abdominal  pains,  which  can  become  so  se- 
vere that  he  doubles  up  from  spasm  of  the 
bowel.  This  symptom,  called  "lead  eoUc" 
has  fooled  doctors  Into  unnecessary  surgery 
such  as  appendectomies. 
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Lead  can  cause  tiny  hemorrhages  In  the 
brain  leading  to  convulsions  and  coma.  The 
metal  may  also  Interfere  with  functioning 
of  nerves  in  the  arm  and  leg,  causing  a  pa- 
ralysis caUed  wrist  or  foot  drop. 

I>octor8  want  to  detect  lead  poisoning  as 
early  as  possible  to  prevent,  rather  than 
treat,  these  symptoms.  That  is  why  the 
Health  Department  got  an  Infusion  of  tl.2- 
million  earlier  this  year  to  step  up  its  lead- 
prevention  program. 

AcUon  begins  when  the  Health  Department 
receives  a  report  of  a  case  of  lead  poisoning, 
either  from  a  practicing  physician  or  from 
a  blood  test  performed  at  the  department's 
laboratories. 

The  most  reliable  method.  Dr.  Oulnee  said, 
is  a  laboratory  test  performed  by  a  process 
called  atomic-absorption  spectophotometry. 
The  Health  Department  considers  abnormal 
a  blood  lead  level  of  60  mlcrogrants  or  higher. 
(A  microgram  is  one-thousandth  of  a  gram.) 

Some  doctors  had  hoped  that  the  AIjA 
(lor  delta  amino  levuUnlc  acid)  would  be  the 
easiest  screening  test  for  lead -poisoning  cases. 

The  ALA  \irlne  test.  Dr.  Oulnee  said.  U 
unreliable.  A  Health  Department  study,  sup- 
ported by  results  of  slmUar  ones  done  in 
Chicago  and  Baltimore,  found  that  the  urine 
test  falsely  diagnosed  lead  poisoning  in  about 
SO  per  cent  of  children  without  the  disease 
and  failed  to  detect  about  one-third  of  true 
lead- poisoning  ca^es. 

After  receiving  a  report  of  a  poelUve  lead 
test,  a  Health  Department  representative 
takes  samples  ot  waU  paint  where  the 
yovuLgster  lives. 

If  any  of  these  samples  is  positive  for  lead, 
the  Health  Department  orders  the  landlord 
to  begin  removing  the  lead  source  within 
five  days.  If  the  landlord  falls  to  comply,  as 
has  happened  about  half  the  time,  the  city's 
Elmergency  Repair  Program  does  the  work  and 
bills  the  landlord. 

Dr.  Oulnee  said  the  Health  Department  was 
detecting  lead  in  about  one-half  of  the  homes 
of  children  svifferlng  from  lead  poisoning. 
In  the  other  half,  Dr.  Oulnee  said,  sampling 
procedures  may  bave  missed  the  bidden  lead 
paint,  or  the  famUy  may  have  failed  to  reveal 
other  homes  that  the  child  visited.  Mothers 
who  work  while  on  welfare  are  reticent  to 
reveal  this  information  despite  the  Health 
Department's  guarantees  of  confidentiality. 

Next  month,  the  Health  Department  plans 
to  begin  using  a  portable  model  of  a  new 
lead-detecting  machine  that  New  York  Uni- 
versity's department  of  environmental  medi- 
cine developed  with  funds  from  the  city's 
Health  Research  Council.  It  Is  hoped  that 
this  device  will  enable  an  Inspector  to  survey 
an  entire  bousing  unit  without  removing  any 
paint  chips  and  to  Increase  the  accuracy 
of  detecting  lead  paint  in  homes. 


ISRAEL'S  22D  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 22  years  ago  a  new  nation — Israel — 
Joined  the  world  community  of  free  men. 
Israel's  birth  was  not  easy,  nor  were  her 
first  years.  And  it  Is  not  easy  In  Israel 
today.  But  free  men,  both  Jew  and  Oen- 
tile,  rejoice  for  the  people  of  Israel  to- 
day. We  rejoice  and  we  give  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  for  this  tiny  nation  which 
has  had  the  spirit  and  the  courage  to 
live  and  Indeed  prosper  against  nearly 
impossible  odds. 

American  Jewry  In  partlctilar  Is  happy 
Uiis  day  for  American  Jews  look  upon 
Israel  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  jusUfl- 
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able  paternal  pride.  I  think  it  reason- 
able to  say  that  without  the  zeal  and 
continued  support  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  In  this  country  where  would  be 
no  Israel  today.  This  is  true,  too,  of  the 
efforts  of  the  many  other  fine  and  dedi- 
cated Jewish  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  many,  many  selfless  and 
generous  individuals  in  America  who  be- 
lieved in  a  Jewish  national  homeland 
in  Israel. 

Over  the  22  years  that  Israel  has  been 
a  nation,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  work 
closely  both  here  and  in  Israel  with  the 
leaders  of  the  effort  to  preserve  Israel. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  help  they  have 
given  us  here  in  Congress  to  insure  the 
continued  sissistance  of  this  government 
to  Israel.  I  was  actively  Interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Gtovemment  of  Is- 
rael long  before  1948. 

Israel  today,  of  coure,  is  still  living  in 
a  state  of  modified  siege  as  her  neigh- 
bors refuse  to  take  the  hand  offered  to 
them  so  many  times  by  Israeli  leaders. 
Yet  for  all  this,  a  visitor  to  Israel  has  a 
hard  time  believing  what  he  sees.  Throb- 
bing, vibrant  cities,  a  network  of  high- 
ways, fertile  farms,  and  orchards  where 
once  there  was  only  desert  sand.  I  have 
visited  Israel  a  number  of  times  and 
been  proud  to  visit  institutions  of  learn- 
ing that  were  established  by  gifts  from 
Americans  and  from  funds  voted  by  this 
bod>-.  I  have  talked  with  many  students 
in  Israel  and  one  cannot  help  but  be  elec- 
trified by  their  earnestness  and  enthusi- 
asm and  their  thirst  for  knowledge.  In 
the  past  year  I  have  met  in  this  country 
with  Israel's  Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  Oolda 
Meir.  and  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban. 
As  always,  it  was  a  thrill  and  a  privilege 
to  converse  with  these  two  giants  of  our 
times.  If  only  now  we  could  get  the  Arab 
nations  to  sit  down  and  talk  peace.  We 
are  all  concerned  with  the  extremely 
touchy  situation  in  the  Near  East  and 
we  wince  at  the  thought  of  what  could 
be  brought  about  by  either  unwise  or  ir- 
responsible action  in  that  area  not  only 
by  the  Arab  nations,  or  Israel,  but  by 
the  other  powers  of  the  world.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  situation 
there  could  easily  be  the  cradle  of  World 
War  m. 

We  must  be  constantly  alert  to  the 
dangers  faced  by  Israel  and  the  implica- 
tions of  those  dangers.  We  must  keep 
continually  informed  and  we  cannot  ever 
allow  the  scale  to  be  tipped  by  any  action 
m  the  Mideast  by  anybody.  Israel  has 
earned  our  congratulations  and  we  hail 
with  a  fond  affection  her  and  her  won- 
derful people.  We  wish  them  many  years 
of  growth  and  prosperity  and  we  also 
congratulate  the  many  fine  Jewish  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  who  have  so 
helped  Israel  and  gave  us  a  chance  to 
share  in  Israel's  22d  birthday. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  DOWDY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  good  friend  and  colleague  the  HozK>r- 
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able  John  Dowdy  has  been  experiencing 
some  legal  difficulties  of  late  and  his 
name  has  been  the  subject  of  some  mild 
headlines  recently  in  the  Washington 
news  media.  Recently,  however,  in  the 
May  4  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
there  appeared  an  article  written  by 
David  Boldt  on  my  colleague  who  repre- 
sents the  neighboring  congressional  dis- 
trict to  mine  in  Texas  which  I  believe 
more  than  adequately  describes  this 
mild-mannered  gentleman  whom  I  be- 
lieve has  never  possessed  an  illegal  or 
dishonest  thought  in  his  life. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  this  article 
and  to  extend  my  sincere  hopes  to  Mr. 
Dowdy  and  his  wife  that  In  spite  of  the 
travails  ahead,  that  the  truth  will  out 
and  that  all  of  his  friends  are  behind 
him: 

Thbt  Lovx  Dowdt — TxxAMS  Rally  to  Con- 
ORKSSKAN,  Call  Bubk  Cask  a  Fbamxup 

(By  David  R.  Boldt) 
LtTTKiK,  Tkx.  May  3.—  Jerry  (J.C.)  Lump- 
kin, a  local  lumberdealer,  says  "It's  strictly 
a  frame"  when  he  speaks  of  the  federal  grand 
Jury  Indictment  charging  his  congressman. 
Rep.  John  Dowdy,  with  accepting  a  $25,000 
bribe. 

Lumpkin  beUeves  that  eastern  "ultrallb- 
erals"  have  been  bankroUlng  the  campaigns 
of  Dowdy's  opponents  for  years.  The  indict- 
ment, he's  convinced.  Is  Just  their  latest  tac- 
tic. 

Whether  or  not  they  beUeve  In  a  con- 
spiracy, most  people  here  believe  In  John 
Dowdy.  "I  Just  love  him,"  said  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Berry,  taking  time  out  from  her  perusal  of 
rose  bushes  at  a  shopping  center  here.  "He 
stands  for  aU  the  good  things." 

"If  he  took  money,  I'm  sure  he  hasnt 
pocketed  it,"  added  Mrs.  Berry's  shopping 
companion.  Bertha  M.  Smith. 

Who  elects  Dowdy  and  why?  How  do  his 
constituents  react  when  their  oongreesman 
U  charged  with  accepting  a  bribe?  The  an- 
swers may  provide  an  insight  into  the  con- 
gressman, a  key  member  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  rarely  seen  by  tiie  Washlngto- 
nians  he  governs. 

To  be  sure,  not  everyone  down  here  Is  a 
booster  of  Democrat  Dowdy.  The  indictment 
charging  that  he  took  the  bribe  to  help  two 
officers  of  a  Washington  home  improvement 
firm  whUe  they  were  being  proaecuted  in 
an  aUeged  swindle,  and  that  he  Ued  about 
his  role  to  the  grand  Jury,  was  front-page 
news  aU  over  his  East  Texas  district. 

Tlie  Koimtxe  (Tex.)  News,  which  admitted 
that  It  never  has  liked  Dowdy  much,  edi- 
torialized, ".  .  .  (If  guUty)  let  us  h<q>e  he 
is  stuck  so  far  back  In  prison  they  have  to 
shoot  beans  to  him  with  a  cannon." 

And  many  people  want  to  wait  and  see  the 
result  of  his  trial  before  saying  anything. 
"A  man's  Innocent  untu  proven  guilty.  Isnt 
he?"  asks  a  waitress  In  May's  Cafe,  a  few 
mUee  south  of  Dowdy's  hometown  of  Athens, 
Tex. 

In  Saturday's  Texas  Democratic  primary. 
In  which  Dowdy  ran  \inoppoeed,  a  few  voters 
crossed  Dowdy's  name  off  the  ballot.  But  re- 
turns showed  his  total  running  about  even 
with  that  of  other  unopposed  candidates. 

Dowdy's  will  be  the  only  name  on  the  bal- 
lot agam  In  November,  although  there  Is 
expected  to  be  write-In  oppoemon. 

One  reaoen  he  Is  unopposed  may  be  that 
ttie  filing  date  had  passed  when  tiae  Indict- 
ment was  announced  and  Dowdy  had  looked 
unbeatable  at  flUng  time.  But  one  East  Texas 
poOitlclan  thinks  a  race  against  Dowdy  wouW 
be  uphUl  even  with  the  Indictment.  "It's 
ungentlemanly  tn  Bast  Tens  to  kick  a  man 
when  he's  down."  be  explains. 
Hundreds  oT  leMara  vowing  siippart  have 
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poured  Into  Dowdy's  Washington  office,  along 
with  a  telegram  signed  by  500  LufUnltes 
(ralUed  by  Jerry  Lumpkin),  aU  vowing 
support. 

Dowdy  supporters  have  set  up  a  Dowtly 
Defense  Pund.  Into  which,  they  say,  con- 
teibuttons  are  coming  frcMn  all  over  tlM 
South. 

The  Liberty  Lobby,  self-styled  "largest  con- 
servative political  action  organization  In  the 
nation,"  has  Jumped  on  the  Dowdy  band- 
wagon. 

The  Lobby  Is  asking  that  contributions 
for  Dowdy's  defense  to  be  sent  to  Its  ad  hoc 
Emergency  Committee  to  Support  Victims  of 
Political  Persecution  "to  save  a  gallant  pub- 
lic servant  from  a  possible  rigged  trial  and 
the  setting  of  a  precedent  of  legal  lynch- 
ing. .  .  ." 

John  Dowdy,  a  man  regarded  by  his  own 
campaign  staffers  as  an  uninspiring  orator 
emd  colorless  campaigner,  has  apparently 
achieved  a  zenith  of  sorts  in  pc^tlcal  suc- 
cess: electablUty  so  secure  It's  unshaken 
even  by  criminal  prosecution. 

The  reason,  supporters  and  opponents 
agree.  Is  that,  ever  more  than  most  congress- 
men, John  Dowdy  mirrors  the  people  he 
represents. 

"Dowdy  Covmtry"  Is  lovely  this  Ume  of 
year.  Yellow  orange,  purple  and  blue  wUd 
flowers  alternately  carpet  the  roadsides.  In 
the  tall  pines,  shafts  of  hot  early  summer 
sun  cut  down  toward  the  forest  floor. 

The  Texas  second  congressional  district 
Is  an  Irregular  l,600-8quare-mlle  crescent  ot 
East  Texas  east  and  north  of  Houston.  It 
starts  In  the  southeast  at  Orange  County  on 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  runs  150  mUes  up  the 
Louisiana-Texas  l>order,  and  then  west  to 
within  40  mUes  of  Dallas. 

Driving  eastward  Into  it  from  Dallas,  the 
plains  of  central  Texas  rumple  Into  rolling 
hills.  The  soil,  black  on  the  plains,  changes 
first  to  tan.  then  to  the  red  clay  earth  that 
distinguishes  the  region,  as  much  as  Its  his- 
tory, as  part  of  the  Old  Sou-ai. 

The  cotton  fields  are  gone  from  East  Texas 
today,  though  that's  what  people  originally 
came  here  to  grow.  An  East  Texan  who  grew 
cotton  recalls,  almost  nostalglcaUy,  "11  crop 
faUures  in  10  years."  In  the  1930s,  East  Texas 
gave  up  on  cotton. 

While  the  cotton  Is  gone,  traditional  atti- 
tudes linger. 

Around  20  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
East  Texas  Is  black.  Negro  leaders  say  there's 
been  recent  progress  here  In  desgregattng 
schools  and  In  widening  Job  opportunities. 
Today.  Bast  Texans  work  In  petrochemical 
plants,  sawmills  and  paper  mills,  furniture 
factories,  logging  crews,  on  farms  and  cattle 
ranches.  Enough  of  them  Join  unions  to 
make  the  labor  vote  Important. 

A  1969  study  of  Nacogdoches  County,  one 
<rf  18  In  Dowdy's  district  (and  not  the  poor- 
est) .  showed  56  per  cent  of  the  f amlllee  re- 
ceived lees  than  $8,000  a  year,  the  federally 
defined  poverty  line.  Personal  Income  In  aU 
EKjwdy's  counties  was  below  the  Texas  aver- 
age in  1060.  But  many  people  here  think 
last  Texas  Is  a  nice  plaoe  to  live.  Bob  Ather- 
ton.  a  native  Ohloan  and  now  a  Nacogdoches 
radio  station  manager  and  a  Dowdy  cam- 
paign lieutenant,  says  he  and  his  wife  de- 
cided to  stay  "when  we  started  to  think 
where  else  oould  we  bring  up  our  children 
where  Jfe  woiUd  be  more  wholesome." 

East  Texas  Is  "dry,"  a  tribute  to  the  In- 
fluanoa  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
ehurchea. 

Most  drinking,  by  whites  anyway.  Is  done 
in  "private"  clubs  that  arent  particularly 
eaelnslve.  The  Holiday  Han  desk  derk,  for 
Instance,  hands  guests  a  "niembershlp  card" 
In  the  motel's  "Castile  Club"  as  they  sign  in. 
Nobody  can  point  to  any  panoply  of  fed- 
eral projects  that  John  Dowdy  has  won  for 
his  district,  and  nobody  seems  much  to  mtnd. 
"Federal  money  te  tainted  money  here,"  says 
Joe  Murray,  editor  ot  the  Lufkln  News. 
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John  Dowdy's  great-grand  'atber  came  to 
Texas  In  the  early  1800's,  wben  It  was  the 
Republic  of  Texas.  John  Dow  dy  was  bom  In 
Cherokee  County.  East  Tex^,  In  1912.  He 
worked  his  way  through  twd  years  of  study 
at  College  of  Marshall,  (now  East  Texas 
Baptist  College.  In  Marshall^  Tex.)  learned 
typing  and  shorthand,  worked  in  law  offices 
and  as  a  court  stenographer,  and  "read  law" 
under  local  lawyers. 

In  June.  1940.  he  got  the  h  ghest  test  score 
of  the  176  candidates  taking  the  Texas  Bar 
Examination. 

Fire  years  later.  Dowdy  iron  election  as 
prosecutor  of  the  Texas  Thl'd  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, corertng  a  circuit  of  thi  ee  county  seats. 
People  who  knew  him  thiin  recall  John 
Dowdy  as  an  earnest  young  nan.  who  regu- 
larly attended  church  services  and  prayer 
meetings. 

J.  B  Sallas.  a  Crockett,  lex  ,  lawyer  who 
succeesfuUy  defended  a  number  of  clients 
against  Dowdy,  recalls  him  at  "a  methodical, 
but  not  very  vigorous  prosector."  who  was 
m  many  cases  agreeable  to  ^  light  sentence 
In  exchange  for  a  guilty  pl^. 

Today.  Dowdy  says.  "When  I  believed  I 
had  a  caae.  I  prosecuted  It]  hard,  but  first 
they  had  to  convince  me  a  i^an  was  guilty." 

Dowdy  did  get  the  death  ^ntence  for  an 
accused  Kegro  rapist  namfcd  Richardson, 
telling  the  Jury : 

"This  Negro  Is  a  lustful  knimal  without 
anything  to  tranaform  to  anjy  kind  of  valu- 
able cUlaen,  becaiise  he  lacts  the  very  ele- 
ments of  mankind.  Tou  cannot  gather  dates 
from  thoma,   nor  can  you  ;get  dates  from 


tlngale  from 
a  gentleman 

Appeals  in 
to   Congress, 


thistles:  you  cannot  get  a 
a  goose  egg,  nor  can  you 
out  of  a  jaAaas." 

The  Texas  Court  of  Crli 
19&3.   after   Dowdy  had   go9e 
ordered  a  new  trial,  saying  iTexas  law  "pro- 
vides for  and  presumes  a  fai^  trial  tree  from 
such  arguments."  ] 

In  August.  1940,  John  Dowdy  married  his 
present  wife.  Johnnie  Dean^  Riley.  His  first 
wife  and  mothar  of  hla  two  eklldnn  had  died 
In  IMS.  Tb*  prMcnt  Mrs.  powdy  waa  tbe 
elected  clerk  of  Hendeiaon  lOounty,  one  of 
the  ooonty  seats  In  Dowdy'^  dlatrlet,  and  a 
■uooMKfol  politician  In  her  own  right. 

Her  ability  to  swing  the  women's  organlEa- 
tlona  behind  her  husband  is  given  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  his  victory  in  a  slz- 
candldate  special  election  la  19£2  to  fill  the 
House  seat  vacatwl  by  Thomas  Pickett. 
Pickett  had  resigned  to  becotne  a  lobbyist. 

Since  that  victory  Dowdy  has  won  nine 


John  Dowdy,  the  people  around  blm  aay, 
has  never  forgotten  what  It  waa  Ilka  to  be 
poor.  He  still  puts  the  atubfl  of  olgara  in  his 
pipe  to  flnlah  tham  off.  ' 

Staffws  In  hla  offloe  say  ilza.  Dowdy  baa 
difficulty  perauadlng  her  hiiabanrt  to  pur- 
chaae  new  suits.  Some  of  his^  the  staff  la  sure, 
are  10  years  old.  But  he  matfitattne  they  have 
'•plenty  of  wear  left."  j 

The  only  sign  of  extravagance  the  Dowdys 
have  shown,  sooordlng  to  a  politician  who 
ooDoadss  he's  been  looking  for  one.  Is  a 
nalnk  Jacket  and  hat  Mrs.  Dowdy  sometimes 


In  Waablngton,  the  Dowc^ys  live  modestly 
in  a  third-floor  apartoMnt  of  a  Capitol  HUl 
town  house.  Back  home,  their  two-atory  frmaia 
house  Just  outside  Athens  «ould  use  a  new 
ooat  of  whlta  paint,  but  is  pleasant  enough, 
with  a  swing  hanging  froin  a  tree  in  the 
backyard,  and  bl\ie  flowers  i  blooming  along 
the  front  walk. 

Methodist  Dowdy  taksaj  an  occasional 
tfrlnk.  M:ts.  Dcnpdy  doasnt.'  But  abe  some- 
tanes  slips  out  for  a  dgaretie  during  nerve- 
wearing  oaoqMUgn  appearances. 

Mrs.  Dowdy  la  on  her  husband's  offlee  staff, 
and  together  the  Dowdys  currently  draw 
more  than  M1,000  a  year  in,  salary,  a  statis- 
tic hla  opponents  mention  to  the  electorate 
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every  two  years.  (Mrs.  Dowdy  was  working 
before  passage  of  the  law  forbidding  the 
hiring  of  relatives.) 

Dowdy's  political  career  in  East  Texas  is 
laced  with  contradictions.  The  most  visible 
anomaly  was  the  East  Texans  had — until 
last  Saturday — tiirned  out  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm for  both  archconaervative  Dowdy 
and  Sen.  Ralph  W.  Tarborough  (D-Tex). 
The  two  legislators'  views  on  civil  rights, 
other  social  legislation.  &nA  the  regulatory 
role  of  the  federal  government  are  oppoelte. 
(But  Tarborough  lost  his  bid  for  re-election 
in  Saturday's  primary  to  his  conservative 
rival,  millionaire  Lloyd  Bentsen.  a  former 
congressman.) 

In  his  18  years  In  office,  John  Dowdy  has 
done  favors  for  an  astoimdlng  number  of 
Bast  Texans  such  as  getting  social  security 
benefits  straightened  out  and  clearing  the 
way  for  sick  relatives  to  get  Into  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals. 

EUs  ol&ce  Is  renowned  for  never  falling 
to  send  notee  of  condolence  to  survivors  of 
persons  whose  obituaries  appear  in  East 
Texas  papers.  Recipients  have  mcluded,  ac- 
cording to  one  East  Texas  story,  a  man  who 
shotgunned  his  wife  to  death  and  announced 
publicly  that  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her. 
He  Is  said  to  have  received  Dowdy's  note  in 
jaU. 

Dowdy  also  wins  support  of  conservative- 
minded  East  Texans  by  voting  their  way. 
Even  a  lawyer  who  thinks  Dowdy  is  a  "light- 
weight," says  be  votes  for  him  "because  he 
votes  the  way  I  would." 

Dowdy's  conservatism  gets  its  sternest  test 
on  Social  Security,  which  Is  a  major  source 
of  Income  in  much  of  East  Texas. 

Only  one,  C.  Benton  Musselwhite.  former 
8MU  football  star.  Eagle  Scout,  and  Sunday 
School  teacher,  has  ever  come  doee  to  wln- 
txlng.  Musselwhite  lost  by  41  votes  In  1962 
But  two  years  later  Dowdy  whipped  him  by 
11.000  votes  In  a  rematch. 

Charles  Wilson,  a  liberal  state  senator  from 
DlboU,  contends  that  an  "economic  liberal" 
like  himself  or  Tarborough  can  put  together 
the  labor  vote,  the  black  vote,  and  enough 
other  votes  to  win,  so  long  ss  race  Is  out  of 
the  campaign. 

Dowdy's  success,  he  says,  is  in  getting  race 
Into  the  campaign. 

Asked  if  he  thinks  race  is  the  central  issue 
in  bis  campaign.  Dowdy  says.  "I  don't  think 
so.  I  have  never  considered  race  in  my  deal- 
ings with  people." 

Nevertheless,  back  In  that  second  tilt  with 
Musselwhite.  Dowdy  made  it  clear  where  he 
stood  on  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  then  be- 
fore Congress. 

"This  vicious  bill,"  he  wrote  in  his  column 
that  several  Bast  Texas  papers  carry, 
".  .  .  would  destroy  freedom  for  all  of  us 
and  put  shackles  on  liberty."  He  also  called 
It  "totalitarian." 

Musselwhite,  according  to  Dowdy  aides  felt 
differently.  Musselwhite.  in  fact,  would  can- 
cel Social  Security  and  old  age  assistance 
"unless  you  surrender  to  the  demands  of  the 
NAACP." 

On  the  eve  of  the  election,  Bob  Atberton. 
Dowdy's  campaign  aide,  went  on  television 
and  gave  a  speech  that  may  have  decided 
the  election  for  Dowdy,  and  which,  in  any 
event,  is  still  admiringly  regarded  by  East 
Texas  poUticoa  as  a  classic  of  its  kind. 

Atberton  recalls  that  he  said  something 
like  this: 

Now  Mr.  Musselwhite  and  others  have  said 
there  Is  one  thing  I  can't  talk  about — the 
racial  question.  Well,  I  can." 

He  urged  all  viewers,  white  and  colored,  to 
call  friends  and  iirge  them  to  listen  to  the 
last  11  minutes  of  his  speech  in  which  he 
was  going  to  dlscuaa  it. 

In  the  last  11  minutes,  as  good  as  his  word, 
Atberton  told  hia  galvanized  audience  that 
he  believed  Musselwhite  was  going  to  win 
because  he  would  get  the  black  "bloe  vote." 
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He  urged  blacks  to  be  moderate,  and  asked 
whitea  not  to  panic.  In  two  years,  the  situa- 
tion oould  be  corrected. 

The  white  voters,  according  to  the  theory, 
decided  not  to  wait  two  years.  Musselwhite 
lost  even  his  home  county. 

Atherton's  pre-election  "concession."  and 
the  charges  in  the  Dowdy  ads  Illustrate 
another  reason  why  many  East  Texans  have 
been  unimpressed  by  news  of  the  indict- 
ment. Scandalotis  charges  and  counter 
charges,  often  apocryphal,  together  with 
dramatic  political  ploys,  are  an  integral  part 
of  East  Texas  politics. 

EASTEEN    "PnaGE"    CHARGED 

The  Musselwhite  campaign  provided  the 
origin  of  the  currently  popular  theory  in 
East  Texas  thst  Dowdy  is  being  "purged  "  by 
the  Eastern  liberal  establishment. 

A  Tund-ralBlng  cocktail  party  was  held  for 
Musselwhite  In  Washington,  and  that  party 
became  a  major  subtheme  In  the  campaign. 

Dowdy  ads  announced  that  the  party  was 
attended  by  a  "group  of  wealthy  Socialists 
who  are  all  out  for  forcing  mixing  of  the 
races." 

Among  them  were  representatives  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  "the  or- 
ganization which  actively  opposed  my  sub- 
committee's Investigation  of  the  activities  of 
the  Mattachlne  Society"  the  national  or- 
ganization of  homosexuals. 

In  1063.  Dowdy  had  attempted,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  enact  legislation  stripping  the  Mat- 
tachlne Society  of  its  tax-exempt  status  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  charitable  or- 
ganization. "If  these  people  are  a  charitable 
organization  .  .  .,"  he  said  at  one  bearing, 
"I've  grown  up  In  the  wrong  age." 

Dowdy's  vendetta  against  the  Mattachlne 
Society,  and  his  bill  (never  enacted)  to  ban 
pornographic  books  and  movies  here,  are 
almost  the  only  activities  of  his  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  District  Committee  that  are 
known  to  his  constituents. 

Wtilch  prompted  State  Sen.  Wilson  to  com- 
ment, somewhat  sourly:  "He's  ag^alnst  Ne- 
groes and  queers — and  down  here  that's  un- 
beatable." 


SILENT  MAJORITY 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF   WISCONSHf 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recentlj'  received  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent which  demands  more  than  a  reply 
from  me,  It  demands  the  attention  of 
all  of  my  colleagues.  The  only  comment 
I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  "silent  ma- 
jority" is  raising  its  voice  in  frustration 
for  having  to  foot  the  bill  for  making 
America  a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 
and  for  not  experiencing  any  return  on 
their  efforts. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mabcr  19,  1970. 

HlNBT  C.  SCHAOXBKBG, 

Houte  0/  Representativei, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dxaa  CoNOBxasMAif :  This  letter  is  long 
overdue.  I  have  postponed  writing  it  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  One  being,  I  thought  of 
myself  as  perhaps  an  Isolated  case.  After 
filling  out  my  Income  tax  and  reading  the 
morning  paper  I  have  decided  that  U  I  am 
an  Isolated  case,  then,  so  Is  the  whole  middle 
class  In  this  country.  After  you  read  this 
letter  I  wonder  if  you  or  yotir  colleagues 
will  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  I?  That 
being,  we  of  the  middle  clasa  are  the  real 
bait  tot  Communism. 


May  12,  1970 


X 


My  htisband  and  I  have  eight  children,  we 
are  buying  a  home,  educating  our  children, 
paying  taxes  and  living  within  the  law.  Our 
combined  income  Is  less  than  $10,000  per 
year.  We  pay  Federal,  Wisconsin  State  and 
Illinois  State  Income  taxes,  plus  real  estate 
taxes.  All  of  these  amount  to  a  nice  tidy 
sum.  Now  I  don't  intend  to  cry  "Poor 
Mouth",  and  I  dont  expect  anyone  to  give 
me  charity.  However,  I  do  expect  Jxistlce,  and 
here  is  where  the  problem  lies.  It  seems  to 
me  that  "Justice"  comes  in  two  varieties. 
One  is  packaged  for  the  rich  man,  who  can 
pay  any  price  for  it  and,  the  other  is  pack- 
aged for  the  poor  man  who  stands  and  waits 
for  his  "cause"  to  pay  off.  That  is  not  to  say 
there  are  not  poor  and  needy  people  who  are 
worthy  of  causes.  However,  I  do  suggest  that 
many  of  these  recipients  of  causes  are  no 
worse  off  than  many  of  the  poor  and  needy 
working  middle  class  who  pay  for  them  with 
their  toll  and  taxes  and  yet  receive  none  of 
the  benefits.  To  me.  it  appears  the  major 
difference  Is  a  thing  called  "pride  and  self 
respect".  These  two  things  are  what  com- 
prise the  Middle  class,  and  these  two  things 
are  being  drained  from  us  and,  I  might  add, 
what  will  eventually  make  us  fair  game  for 
Communism. 

The  trend  of  our  country  on  the  social 
and  economic  level  Is  Uterally  aimed  at  wip- 
ing out  the  Middle  class.  We  are  being  forced 
to  do  one  of  two  things  .  .  .  Join  the  rich,  if 
we  can,  or  become  one  of  the  causes.  Which 
really  leaves  us  no  choice  this  side  of  the 
law.  The  law  too,  is  virtually  effected  in  the 
same  way.  I  shall  cite  a  traffic  offense  as  an 
example.  The  rich  man  sends  his  lawyer  to 
court  Instead  of  taking  time  off  from  his  Job. 
The  poor  man  doesn't  care  anyhow  ...  he 
has  no  Job  and  in  Jail  he  can  be  fed  and  ait 
around  while  the  taxpayers  pay  for  his  va- 
cation. The  middle  man  can't  afford  the 
lawyer  and  his  self  respect  keeps  him  from 
going  to  Jail  ...  so,  he  takes  time  off  to  go 
to  court  and  pays  his  fine,  whether  be  feels 
be  is  guilty  or  not. 

I  have  used  this  example  because  it  has 
been  my  only  experience  with  the  law.  I 
received  a  traffic  ticket  once  in  my  life  and 
needless  to  say  I  didn't  forget  It.  It  was  a 
lesson  well  learned  for  It  coet  me  926  which 
is  what  I  net  for  one  week  working  at  my 
part  time  Job.  I  had  no  argument  with  the 
law,  I  broke  It  and  I  was  wllUng  to  pay,  but, 
what  I  observed  in  court  during  the  two 
hours  I  waited  to  have  my  case  called,  made 
me  aware  of  the  Injustices  that  are  per- 
petuated at  the  economic  levels.  To  prove  my 
point  aU  one  has  to  do  is  pick  up  a  news- 
paper and  read. 

The  law  is  aimeu  at  the  majority,  which  is 
the  Middle  class.  They  are  expected  to  observe 
It  and  pay  for  It  while  the  rest  walk  aroimd 
It.  I  believe  the  President  addressed  the 
Middle  class  when  he  spoke  of  the  "Silent 
Majority"  .  .  .  but  how  long  can  we  remain 
silent? 

Inflation  too.  Is  aimed  at  us.  My  family 
gave  up  the  choice  cuts  of  meat  long  ago,  but 
today  we  cant  even  afford  what  used  to  be 
the  cheaper  grades  of  meat.  In  fact,  I  would 
be  willing  to  wage  a  week's  food  bill  that  we 
don't  eat  as  well  as  people  on  welfare.  Still 
we  work  and  pay  high  taxes.  We  are  a  family 
of  ten  living  on  less  than  $10,000  a  year  and 
fighting  for  the  Individual  right  to  live  with 
pride  and  self  respect,  to  raise  our  children 
with  the  same  values.  The  values  that  say, 
"To  make  it  on  your  own  takes  true  grit 
and  entails  sacrifice,  but  the  reward  Is  honest 
pride  and  self  respect.  Ttiis  lesson  becomee 
harder  to  teach  when  we  reallae  we  are 
constantly  being  fU.ed  for  our  efforts.  FOr 
instance,  the  interest  on  our  mortgage  Is 
S>4  %  ...  unless  we  are  late,  then  it's  raised 
to  7Vi%,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  new  famUy 
bought  a  home  across  the  street  with  the 
aid  of  a  government  loan  .  .  .  this  family  has 
fewer  members  and  a  higher  income.  Then 
too.  ^ere  is  the  Welfare  recipient  ahead  of 
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us  in  a  super  market  .  .  his  basket  U  filled 
with  foods  we  cant  afford  to  buy.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  article  we  read  in  a  recent  pe- 
riodical about  the  rich  man  who  has  his 
lawyers  beat  the  Income  tax.  We  all  know 
him,  he  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain where  kids  aren't  bussed  and  no  one 
knows  the  living  problems  connected  with 
Integration  for  both  black  and  white. 

Maybe,  all  of  this  has  a  ring  of  incredi- 
bility, and  maybe  I  am  wrong  in  my  evalua- 
tion of  myself  and  many  others  like  me. 
Maybe  there  Is  no  Middle  Class,  Just  rich 
and  poor  and  we,  who  think  we  are  in- 
between  are  Just  waiting  for  the  curtain  to 
fall  and  divide  us  into  one  or  the  other.  But 
if  and  when  that  happens  you  can  be  assured 
that  the  cxirtaln  falling  will  be  an  "Iron" 
curtain  and  it's  name  will  be  Communism 
.  .  .  that  which  makes  all  men  equal  with- 
out a  choice.  Then  phrases  like  "pride  and 
self  respect"  will  become  archlac  and  obsolete 
definitions  in  a  dictionary. 

I  have  Slated  that  I  postponed  writing  this 
letter  for  variety  of  reasons  and  stated 
one  .  .  .  perhaps  another  is  that  I  dont 
believe  In  wasting  time  .  .  .  Can  you  tell  me, 
Mr.  Congressman?  Is  this  letter  a  waste  of 
time?  Can  a  member  of  the  "silent  majority" 
step  out  of  It's  role  Just  once  if  only  to 
say  .  .  .  "the  sound  you  hear  Is  the  echo  of 
our  death  gasp!"? 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  VntoiNiA  M.  Tatge. 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  on  May  11,  1970,  the  House 
Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
voted  to  report  to  the  House  a  postal  re- 
form Mil,  H.R.  17070.  with  Important 
amendments. 

I  want  to  mention  two  amendments 
in  particular  which  I  believe  are  espe- 
cially important  in  assuring  equitable 
treatment  for  postal  employees. 

"Hie  first,  which  I  offered,  requires  the 
Postal  Service  to  establish  area  wage 
scales  comparable  to  those  paid  for  com- 
parable work  in  private  industry. 

The  second  provides  an  8-percent  pay 
increase  for  postal  employees  effective 
upon  enactment  and  retroactive  to  April 
16. 

I  tV)<nk  the  need  for  area  wage  scales 
is  clear.  During  the  recent  postal  work 
stoppage,  one  of  the  most  frequently 
aired  giievsmces  was  the  frustration  of 
trying  to  live  on  wages,  that  are  not  only 
lower  than  comparable  levels  for  private 
industry,  but  also  bear  no  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  the  wages  for  a  given  area. 
In  the  area  which  I  represent,  the  postal 
worker  lives  with  the  difficult  reaUty  that 
his  wages  are  considerably  less  than 
workers  in  comparable  Jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. For  any  postal  reform  bill  to  real- 
istically meet  20th  century  postal  needs, 
an  area  wage  provision  is  necessary- 
Therefore,  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  committee  accepted  the  amendment 
which  I  offered. 

The  amendment  setting  a  definite  ef- 
fective date  for  an  8-percent  postal  sal- 
ary increase  is  equaUy  Important.  We 
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were  handicapped  in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  postal  reform  by  the  administra- 
tion's stated  intention  to  dday  salary 
increases  imtil  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
administration  was  signed  into  law.  Put- 
ting in  an  effective  date  for  the  salary 
increase  guarantees  that  postal  workers 
will  receive  the  same  amount  regardless 
of  when  the  postal  reform  bill  is  finally 
enacted  into  law  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

The  bill  which  we  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee yesterday  protects  the  right  of 
each  woi*er  to  decide  for  himself  which 
union  he  will  have  represent  him.  The 
freedom  for  each  man  to  pick  his  own 
bargaining  representative  is  retained. 
Under  this  bill,  any  union  which  can  win 
a  majority  of  the  votes  in  a  unit  can 
represent  the  employees.  This  principle 
has  long  been  an  accepted  tenet  of  the 
American  labor  movement  and  the  bill 
as  amended  does  no  more  than  continue 
this  principle. 

The  committee  had  spent  many  days 
in  working  on  amendments  to  improve 
the  original  version  of  HJ*.  17070.  Once 
again,  as  in  March,  there  was  a  surprise 
effort  to  obliterate  all  the  work  of  the 
committee  by  offering  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  long  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  trick  had  been  used  before 
and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  it  used 
again.  However,  by  a  close  vote,  the  strat- 
agem was  defeated  and  the  bill  with 
sunendments  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  was  reported  out. 

Not  surprisingly.  Postmaster  General 
Bloimt  was  unhappy  that  his  surprise 
trick  did  not  work  on  the  committee. 
However,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  unhap- 
py. Cute  tricks  and  backstage  tactics  are 
no  substitute  for  meeting  real  and  crucial 
issues  head-on. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  committee,  it  is  up  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  the  ball  and  bring 
the  Issue  to  a  speedy  vote.  I  hope  that 
when  the  bill  is  brought  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  we  do  not  find  administra- 
tion spokesmen  again  working  behind 
the  scenes.  If  the  administration, 
through  the  Postmaster  General  or  his 
representatives  seek  to  delay  or  even 
make  impossible  the  full  House's  con- 
sideration of  the  vital  Issues  involved  in 
reform  of  the  postal  system,  they  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  we  may 
have  another  postal  strike  on  our  hands. 
I  would  certainly  understand  the  fras- 
tration  and  bitterness  that  woxild  lead 
postal  workers  to  again  take  such  a 
step.  The  spectacle  of  a  political  shell- 
game  blocking  a  long-overdue  pay  raise 
is  a  hard  pHl  to  swallow. 


WALTER  REOTHER:  AHEAD  OP  HIS 
TIME 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  M  Aim snH  u  as  ri  s 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVKS 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mts.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  regardless  of  what  oxte  thought 
of  Walter  Reuther,  his  words  or  his  ac- 
tions, he  was  indisputably  a  man  whose 
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thinking  was  Usually  aheaq  of  his  time. 
The  labor  movement  has  lo$t  a  towering 
figure.  He  was  a  remarkably  person,  and 
I  join  In  expressing  regret  at;  his  untimely 
death. 

He  fought  many  battles,  not  only  for 
the  working  men  and  women  whom  he 
represented  but  on  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  all  Americans  for  improved  housing. 
Improved  education,  said  improved 
health  care.  He  was  ai  ^^^°v*^*^^ 
thinker  and  a  crusader,  while  he  led 
the  United  Auto  Workers  for  24  years, 
he  was  admired  by  almost!  every  union 
member  and  was  a  worldwide  symbol  of 
American  labor.  He  was  a  legendary  fig- 
ure In  his  lifetime,  and  this  legend  will 
continue  to  grow.  i 

The  death  of  Walter  Reither  has  cut 
down  a  giant  I  grieve  for  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family  and  the  working 
man  who  trusted  him  and  loved  him. 
Walter  Reuther  will  not  b*  forgotten. 


I  am  inserting  an  editorial  from  today's 
Boston  Globe  In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  May  13,  1970) 
Thx  Death  or  Waltkr  Rxuthkr 

The  labor  movement  never  before  had  seen 
the  like  of  Walter  P.  Reuther  and  It  never 
may  again.  He  waa  of  course  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  and  constantly  working  for  bet- 
ter wages,  shorter  hours  and  Improved  work- 
ing conditions  for  the  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed Automobile  Workers  Union  which  he 
helped  found  and  which  he  headed  as  pres- 
ident for  34  years. 

But  Mr.  Reuther's  largest  concern  was  the 
human  condition.  Hunger,  privation.  Inequi- 
ties and  imbalances  In  the  American  society 
distressed  him  as  they  should  distress  all 
men.  But  unlike  many  of  us.  he  worked 
ceaselessly  to  right  vtrrongs.  Although  early 
In  his  career  he  was  maligned  for  this  and 
widely  but  incorrectly  called  a  Communist 
(this  man  who  drove  Communists  out  of  all 
positions  of  Influence  In  his  union ) ,  he  ulti- 
mately came  to  be  regarded  In  both  govern- 
ment   and    Industrial    circles    for    precisely 


what  he  was — a  good  and  dedicated  man 
whose  contributions  to  the  general  welfare 
were  great  Indeed.  The  comment  of  one  of  his 
Intimates  aptly  describes  both  the  width 
and  depth  of  his  concerns  and  his  wisdom: 

"Walter  Is  the  only  man  I  know  who  can 
reminisce  about  the  future  .  .  Ask  him 
what  time  It  Is,  and  he  will  tell  you  how 
watches  are  made." 

Those  who  worry  today  about  student  pro- 
tests and  demonstrations  and  clashes  with 
the  police  would  do  well  to  go  back  and 
read  about  the  sit-ins  of  the  Thirties.  They, 
too.  were  often  violent,  and  men  were  shot 
and  killed.  Yet  out  of  it.  somehow,  came 
progress,  and  Indiistrlal  unionism  was  on  Its 
way. 

Mr.  Reuther  brought  more  than  decent 
wages,  pensions,  medical  plans  and  paid  va- 
cations to  working  men.  He  brought  Ideal- 
Ism  of  a  very  high  order  to  unionism.  There 
had  been  some  signs  that  he  was  losing  In 
this  area  to  hard-nosed  pragmatlsts  even 
before  hU  death.  If  labor  union  Idealism 
dies  now.  Its  passing  will  compound  the 
tragedy  of  the  death  of  Walter  himself. 
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•rtie  House  met  at  12  o'(3lock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  grayer: 

//  thou  Mhalt  seek  the  liord  thy  Ood. 
thou  Shalt  find  Him.  if  thou  seek  Him 
VDith  an  thy  heart  and  with  aU  thy 
soul. — Deuteronomy  4:  29. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  Ood,  without 
whcan  no  one  can  live  wl^ly  and  well, 
reveal  to  us  Thy  will  andj  show  us  Thy 
way  amid  the  problems  oi  this  perplex- 
ing period.  As  we  draw  n*u:  to  Thee  in 
prayer,  so  do  Thou  draw  nfear  to  us,  that 
in  all  the  decisions  we  ma^e  we  may  be 
mindful  of  Thy  presence;  eager  to  do 
Thy  will,  and  ready  to  walk  in  Thy  way 
for  the  good  of  our  beloved  United  States 
of  America.  Enlighten  our  understand- 
ing, purify  our  desires,  stnengthen  every 
noble  purpose,  and  make  us  diligent 
amon^  the  demanding  duties  of  this 
disquieting  day. 

Give  to  these  Memberfe  of  Congress 
the  willingness  to  listen  ti>  the  voices  of 
our  day  and  with  that  th^  greater  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
ages  as  we  seek  what  is  right  and  good 
for  our  country  and  enc^eavor  to  lead 
our  people  in  the  ways  of  ^eace  and  good 
will.  To  this  end  may  (Wr  lips  praise 
Thee,  our  lives  bless  Thee,  our  works 
glorify  Thee,  for  Thy  nam  s's  sake.  Amen. 


tlvlty  which  may  affect  the  resources  of 
the  Hudson  Rlverway,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13183.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  heirs 
at  law  of  Tomoeuke  Uyemura  and  Chlyo  Uye- 
mura,  his  wife; 

HJl.  13069.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
many  contributions  to  the  foxmdlng  and 
early  development  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  by  Joee  Antonio 
Navarro;  and 

HJl.  14896.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 16,  1966  (80  SUt.  915).  establishing  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Natloo, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the 
yesterday  was  read  and 


proceedings   of 
iproved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  f|-om  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  M|.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  als>  informed  the 
Houae  that  on  May  »,  1^70.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  sign^  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  tit' 

HA.  1S106.  An  act  to  ezieBd  for  4  years 
the  period  d  tlaaa  during  wbloh  oertaln  r*- 
qulrementi  shall  eontlnua  tb  apply  with  r^ 
^cct  to  appUcatlooa  (or  a  l^nse  for  an  ao- 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  ttie  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Wll 
(H.R.  14465)  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

PARKER  COUNTY,  TEX..  SUPPORTS 
GOVERNMENT'S    POLICY 

(Mr.  POAOE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remailts 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  turmoil  caused  by  protesters 
against  the  Vietnam  conflict  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  a  great  segment  of  this 
country  still  supports  Its  Oovemment's 
policies  and  condemns  the  anarchy 
which  is  depriving  thousands  of  students 
of  the  education  they  seek. 

It  Is  time  the  so-called  silent  major- 
ity take  every  opportunity  to  voice  its 
disapproval  of  the  rash  and  destructive 
activities  of  these  violent  radicals,  and 
in  that  vein  I  am  proud  to  cite  the  bi- 
partisan move  of  the  Democrats  and  Re- 


publicans of  Parker  Coimty  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  At  their  county  con- 
ventions in  Weatherford  on  May  9  they 
cosponsored  and  adopted  identical  reso- 
lutions expressing  their  sentiments. 

The  resolutions,  signed  by  Mrs.  Jack 
L.  Eidson,  chairman  of  the  Parker 
Coimty  Republican  Party,  and  Oabe 
Vlck,  chairman  of  the  Paricer  Cotmty 
Democrat  Party,  follow: 

Resolved  that  this  Convention  of  the 
Parker  County  Democrat  (Republican) 
Party  affirm  Its  support  of  the  National  ad- 
ministration's Cambodian  policy  as  the  op- 
tion which  It  Is  hoped  wUl  bring  the  Viet- 
nam Involvement  of  the  United  States  to  an 
early  conclusion  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
American  lives. 

Resolved.  That  this  Convention  of  the 
Parker  County  Republican  (Democrat) 
Party  urge  state  and  national  public  admin- 
istrators and  public  educational  adminis- 
trators to  adopt  a  firm  policy  in  support  at 
the  rights  of  the  education  of  students  un- 
interrupted by  the  disruptive  actions  of  non- 
students,  studentSj^and  facuilty. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  YOUTH  LEADER 
CAMP 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
beginning  June  18,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia National  Guard  in  cooperation  with 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  will  begin  the  third  aimual  youth 
leader  camp  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.  The  highly  successful  10- 
day  event  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  some 
150  young  boys  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  17.  The  young  men  will  be  selected 
from  among  male  student  leaders  in  34 
public  and  parochial  scho<^  in  Wash- 
ington and  Prince  Georges  and  Arling- 
ton Counties  and  city  of  Alexandria. 

The  purpose  of  the  camp  is  to  recognize 
and  reward  boys  who  have  demonstrated 
their  understanding  of  good  citizenship 
and  exhibit  potential  for  leadership  in 
their  schools  and  communities.  MaJ.  Gen. 
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Charles  Southward,  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  Columbia  Nation- 
al Guard,  started  this  most  successful 
program  2  years  ago.  The  cost  of  the 
camp  is  paid  by  business  firms  In  the 
Washington  area. 

Camp  activities  are  centered  around 
character  guidance,  athletics,  personal 
hygiene,  and  general  knowledge  of  the 
National  Guard.  Professional  players 
from  the  Washington  Redskins  and 
Washington  Senators  freely  give  of  their 
time  to  direct  the  sports  program  at  the 
camp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  offiering  congratulations 
and  sincere  thanks  to  General  South- 
ward and  his  staff,  the  metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  Its 
member  firms,  and  the  professional  ath- 
letes of  the  Washington  area  for  pro- 
viding a  program  that  will  make  the 
youth  of  this  area  better  citizens  and 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


Olalmo 

OUbert 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Oubser 

Halpem 

Hathaway 

HawUna 

Hubert 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

liong.  La. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  8PE- 
CIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TIONS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  law.  I  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  on 
Special  International  Exhibitions  con- 
ducted during  Fiscal  Year  1969  under  the 
authority  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Public 
Law  87-256) . 

This  report  covers  exhibits  presented 
abroad  by  the  U.8.  Information  Agency 
at  international  fairs  and  under  East- 
West  Cultural  Exchange  agreements,  ex- 
hibits and  labor  missions  presented 
abroad  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
trade  missions  organized  and  sent  over- 
seas by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Richard  NrxoN. 
The  Wnrn:  House,  May  13, 1970. 


McCloskey 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McMillan 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

O'Hai* 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

PucLnsU 


Held,  N.T. 

Belfel 

Bostankowskl 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Slack 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Tunney 

Wtaalen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Yatron 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  349 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  17575,  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
STATE,  JUSTICE,  AND  COM- 
MERCE, THE  JUDICIARY,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1004,  Rept.  No.  91- 
1075),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Rxs.  1004 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
6  of  RvUe  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
blU  (HJl.  17575)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  provisions  contained  under  the 
following  headings  are  hereby  waived:  "Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration"  be- 
ginning on  page  19,  line  14  through  line  19; 
"Economic  Development  Administration" 
beginning  on  page  23.  line  S  through  line 
23;  "National  Bureau  of  Standards"  begin- 
ning on  page  29,  line  7  through  line  16; 
"Maritime  Administration"  beginning  on  page 
SO,  line  18  through  page  33,  line  12;  "Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency"  beginning 
on  page  43,  line  8  through  line  12;  "Com- 
mission on  ClvU  RlgbU"  beginning  on  page 
43,  line  14  through  line  17;  and  "SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration"  beginning  on  page  45, 
line  17  through  page  46,  line  10, 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caa  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

(RoU  No.  116] 

Abbltt  CeUer  Dlggs 

Anderaon,  Clark  Edmondaon 

Tenn.  Clay  Bdwards,  Ala. 

Ashley  CDhelan  PaUon 

Baring  Collier  Fish 

Blaggl  Oolmer  Plsher 

Bingham  Oonyers  Flowers 

Blatnlk  Culver  Ford, 

Biademas  Cunningham         WUllam  D. 

Broomfleld  Daddarlo  Fraser 

Brown,  Oallf .  Dawson  Preimghuysen 

carter  Dickinson  Oallagbsr 


emotion  and  rhetoric.  Now  is  the  time 
for  searching  recovery.  It  is  a  time  for 
us  to  rely  on  reason  and  logic  in  order 
to  look  to  the  future.  We  must  find  the 
answers  through  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  4  days  at  Kent  and  hopefully,  learn 
what  positive  and  constructive  steps  we 
may  take  as  a  Nation  to  prevent  this  ter- 
rible thing  from  ever  happening  again. 

Next  Tuesday,  I  plan  to  introduce  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  establish  a  commission  to  examine 
the  recent  events  at  Kent  State  and  other 
college  campuses.  The  purpose  of  my  res- 
olution Is  to  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  an  opportamlty  to  express  their 
desire  to  see  the  President  move  on  this 
matter  of  national  concern. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  a  par- 
ent in  America  with  a  student  in  college 
or  about  to  go  to  college  who  would  not 
be  personally  Interested  in  promoting 
this  resolution.  It  has  the  full  support  of 
the  President  of  Kent  State  University 
and  the  hundreds  of  college  students  with 
whom  I  have  talked  in  the  last  few  days. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 


PROPOSAL  TO  ESrrABLISH  A  COM- 
MISSION TO  EXAMINE  RECENT 
EVENTS  AT  KENT  STATE  AND 
OTHER  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 

(Mr.  STANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  culminating  In  the  tragic  deaths 
of  four  Kent  State  University  students 
have  focused  national  attention  on  the 
college  campus. 

Kent  State  University  in  Kent,  Ohio, 
is  In  my  Congressional  District.  It  is 
where  it  happened  and  thus.  I  am  in  a 
most  particular  and  personal  sense  con- 
cerned with  these  events.  But  the  echoing 
"Why?"  has  reverberated  from  the  com- 
mons at  Kent  State  to  every  college  in 
the  Nation  and  to  the  heart  and  mind  of 
every  American. 

We  must  put  aside  the  reactions  of 


JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr,  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  allega- 
tions In  the  recent  i>eUtlon  concerning 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  are  true,  he  should  be  Im- 
peached. I  would  certainly  vote  for  im- 
peachment. 

I  did  not  sign  the  petition  because  cer- 
tain facte  were  stated  about  which  I 
had  no  direct  knowledge. 

However,  it  was  my  clear  understand- 
ing that  an  investigation  would  be 
quickly  made  and  a  report  filed  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  has  not 
yet  been  done.  This  issue  must  be  faced 
and  cannot  be  buried. 

It  Is  a  time  of  crisis  In  our  country 
and  only  men  of  the  highest  caliber  de- 
serve to  sore  on  the  courts,  especially  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  believe 
Justice  Douglas  meeta  these  standards. 
However,  It  Is  my  obligation  to  ascertain 
the  facte  and  not  be  swayed  by  personal 
feelings.  I  urge  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary  to  report  before  tbe  end  of 
May  to  this  House  so  we  can  all  stand 
and  be  counted  on  this  most  important 
Issue. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  1446S, 
AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  REVENUE  ACTS  OF 
1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  an  the  bill  (HJl. 
14465)  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport  and 
airway  system,  for  the  imposition  of  air- 
port and  airway  user  charges,  and  for 
other  purpoAes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  for  title  I  of 
the  bill  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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objection  to 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  genUemip  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  stater^ent 
(For  conference  report  a<id  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  Houfce  of  May  12, 
1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  passed  the  original  bill  on  Novem- 
ber 6  by  a  vote  of  337  to  6  We  had  four 
conferences  with  the  othe^  body  before 
we  were  able  to  work  out  oiir  differences. 
The  House  conferees  previdled  In  most 
every  instance.  I  am.  therefore,  happy  to 
bring  this  conference  repoit  back  to  the 
House  and  say  that  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
one  that  deserves  the  vote  tf  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  | 

As  I  look  back  over  my  years  in  Ccaa- 
gress.  I  am  caused  to  mark  today  as  one 
of  the  most  memorable  day^  of  my  career 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  foid  as  chair- 
man of  the  Btouse  Committee  wi  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

With  the  able  assistance  of  both  my 
Democratic  and  Republican  committee 
colleagues,  and  I  might  particularly 
mention  with  the  great  ctK^jeratlon  of 
Mr.  Springih.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  *we  reported  a 
bill  (H.R.  14465) .  which  will  permit  avia- 
tion to  grow  and  prosper  and  serve  the 
Nation  In  the  safest  possible  manner. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  my  fellow 
members  of  the  conference,  and  also  ea<di 
member  of  the  Committee]  <m  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Ci»nmeTce.  The  airlines, 
general  aviation,  and  mori  Importantly, 
all  of  the  citizens  of  the  Hatlon  should 
benefit  materially  by  the  li^plementatlon 
of  this  legislation:  i 

Authorization  for  air  carrier  and 
reliever  airports:  House.  |$150  million. 
$180  million  and  $240  minion  over  a  3- 
year  period. 
Senate,  $270  million  a  yeir  for  10  years. 
Conference  agreement.  $^50  minion  for 
each  of  5  years.  i 

Authoriatlon  for  general  aviation  air- 
ports: House,  $25  milUoi^  a  year  for  3 
years. 
Senate,  $30  million  a  yeilr  for  10  years. 
Conference  agreement.  |$30  million  a 
year  for  5  years. 

Long-term  obllgatlonal  authority: 
House,  none.  I 

Senate,  proposed  $1%  pillion  over  a 
10-year  period.  I 

Conference  afreement.  B-year  limita- 
tion with  no  obligation  for  more  than  3 
years  and  a  ceiling  of  $84)0  minion  over 
the  5-year  period  and  not  tnore  than  one 
obligation  can  be  Incurredj  for  any  single 
project.  i 

Terminal  facilities:  Hofuse  continued 
the  existing  reoulrements  that  Federal 
funds  not  be  \ised  for  terminal  construc- 
tion. I 

Senate  would  have  per^tted  limited 
tise  of  Federal  funds  for  certain  areas  of 
terminals  such  as  baggage  handling. 

Conference  agreement^  the  Senate 
receded. 

Airport  certmcatton:  Hiuse.  the  House 
version  proposed  for  the!  first  time  air 
carrier  airports  be  certified  as  meeting 
FAA  safety  requirements.; 

Senate,  the  Senate  ha^  no  provision 
for  airport  certification. 


Conference  agreement,  the  House  con- 
ferees prevailed  as  to  this  airport  certi- 
fication provision. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  recom- 
mend adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  restate  what  the  fvmdlng  was  in 
this  bill  as  It  left  the  House? 

Bdr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  $150  million,  $180 
million  and  $240  million  over  a  3-year 
period.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  it  is  contemplated  after 
the  first  year  that  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion will  be  generated  eind  expended  In 
the  whole  program,  but  our  committee 
did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
actual  raising  of  revenue.  That  is  done, 
as  you  know,  by  creating  a  fxmd  for 
which  the  users  will  be  taxed.  Chairman 
Mills,  I  am  sure.  wlU  explain  the  taxes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  we  are  asked 
here  today  to  approve  a  conference  re- 
port dealing  with  i  number  of  dollars. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  this  blU  after  it  passed 
the  House  and  went  to  conference. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  get  at, 
and  It  was  in  the  first  statement  that  I 
made  that  this  is  for  air  carriers  and 
reliever  airports,  also  an  airways  pro- 
gram, too. 

I  might  elaborate  Just  a  little  bit  more. 

The  House  biU  Included   $150   million, 

$180  million,  and  $240  million  for  the  3 

years  that  we  had  allotted  these  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Because  we  want  to 
take  a  look  at  it.  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
The  Senate  version  set  it  up  at  $270  mil- 
lion a  year  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
$270  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy  mllhon  dollars  for  each  of  10 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  you  compromised  at 
$250  million? 

Mr.  STAGGE31S.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  for  a  5-year  period. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  on  the  basis  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  the  expendi- 
ture for  a  5-srear  period  is  going  to  be 
more  than  that  which  the  House  ap- 
proved. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  However,  it  is 
less  than  the  Senate  proposed  and  only 
for  5  years  as  against  10.  In  addition, 
the  $250  million  a  year  figure  Is  in  line 
with  the  amoimts  approved  by  the  House 
in  the  declaration  of  policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU.  3  years  at  $250  mU- 
llon  must  be  more  than  3  years  at  $150 
million,  $180  million,  or  whatever  those 
figures  are  that  the  gentleman  gave. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  may  be  able  to  help  the  gentleman 
concerning  the  revenues  that  will  be 
raised  by  the  user  taxes  that  are  im- 
posed by  title  2  of  the  bUl.  I  think  that 


Is  what  the  gentleman  Is  really  address- 
ing himself  to.  These  revenues  are  placed 
in  the  trust  fund  created  by  this  bill, 
and  this  trust  fund  Is  dedicated  to  the 
basic  purposes  of  this  bill. 

In  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  last 
November,  the  revenue  that  was  to  be 
produced  In  fiscal  year  1971  was  $674 
million.  Under  the  conference  bill  it  will 
be  $665.8  million.  In  1972  the  House  bill 
provided  $747.8  million,  while  the  con- 
ference-approved bill  provides  $738  mil- 
lion. It  was  estimated  that  the  House 
bill  would  produce  $834.4  million  in  1973, 
while  the  conference  bill  will  produce 
$823.8  million. 

I  can  give  the  projections  for  additional 
years  if  the  gentleman  would  like  it,  but 
I  think  it  does  show  that  this  Is  very, 
very  close  to  the  revenue  that  would  be 
produced  imder  the  House  bill  as  we 
passed  it  last  November. 

I  would  say  that  as  far  as  the  type  of 
taxes  Imposed  for  raising  these  funds  Is 
concerned,  the  position  of  the  House  pre- 
vailed 99  percent  In  the  conference. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  there  are  four  or  five  things 
that  the  House  ought  to  know  in  addition 
to  what  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
already  outlined. 

I  think  the  Impact  and  the  thrxist  of 
this  bin  Is  that  the  general  taxpayer  has 
now  imder  this  bill  stopped  paying  the 
cost  for  the  citizen  who  uses  aviation. 

Whether  you  are  flying  from  here  to 
Chicago  or  to  San  Francisco — or  whether 
you  use  your  own  plane  to  fiy  from  here 
to  Chicago  or  San  Francisco,  you  will 
now  pay  your  cost  for  doing  so. 
That  Is  the  thrust  of  this  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
In  the  raising  of  revenue,  created  a 
trust  fund  similar  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  of  1954  for  the  Interstate  mghway 
System. 

This  mone^  cannot  be  spent  for  any- 
thing except  what  is  designated  in  this 
bUl. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  pay-as-you-go  meas- 
ure and  the  people  who  fly  are  the  peo- 
ple who  pay. 

Now  the  second  thing — we  put  Into 
effect  In  1962  a  change  In  the  whole 
theory  of  airport  financing.  Until  then 
we  contributed  to  every  facet  of  the 
construction  of  an  airport  including  the 
terminal  building  and  everything  that 
went  into  It. 

In  1962  we  changed  that  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  two  things.  First,  the  nm- 
ways  and  airport  facilities  to  the  terminal 
door.  The  exception  In  the  terminal  were 
the  safety  devices  such  as  the  tower, 
which  was  provided  by  the  FAA. 

Terminals  are  financed  entirely  by 
fimds  that  are  not  federally  contributed, 
which  means  In  effect  that  bonds  are 
issued  and  paid  for  and  guaranteed  by 
the  local  airport  authorities,  such  as  I 
have  In  my  district.  Last  Sunday  In  De- 
catur I  dedicated  their  new  fire  protec- 
tion building,  and  all  of  the  equipment 
that  wait  into  it.  That  was  paid  for  by 
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the  taxing  authority  of  the  Decatur  Park 
Board. 

The  same  is  true  In  Mattoon,  HI.,  by 
virtue  of  the  Coles  County  Airport  Au- 
thority. 

We  now  pay  only  up  to  the  terminal 
door.  We  continue  that  theory  in  this 
bill. 

The  airlines  wanted  us  to  assist  with 
terminal  facilities  such  as  baggage  and 
ticket  offices  but  we  did  not  change  our 
theory. 

These  are  the  two  most  Important 
things.  I  think,  that  come  out  of  this  bill, 
other  than  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
money. 

We  did  change  the  formula  slightly 
and  this  is  pretty  Important  as  every 
Member  would  know  who  htis  an  airport 
In  his  district. 

The    formula    for    apportionment    Is 
based  on  one-third  area  and  population; 
one-third  total  enplanements;  and  one- 
third  discretionary  with  the  Secrettuy  of 
Transportation. 
The  House  version  was  accepted. 
The  Senate  version  used  hubs  Instead 
of  enplanements  to  apportion  the  sec- 
ond one-third  of  grant  funds.  This  would 
concentrate  the  money  In  a  few  large 
places,  and  we  rejected  It. 
One  thing  we  did  lose. 
The    gentleman    from    Texas     (Mr. 
Pickle)  put  up  a  great  fight  for  the  pro- 
\'islon  of  the  House  blU  which  provided 
money  directly  to  the  States  for  author- 
ization by  them.  All  that  the  provision 
supported  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Picklk)  proposed 
was   $5   million  per  year  to  Uie  local 
States.  This  tiuTied  out  to  be  one  thing 
to  which  the  other  body  was  unalterably 
opposed,  that  is.  the  granting  of  money 
to  the  States  which  they.  In  turn,  could 
grant  to  the  local  communities. 

The  House  conferees  reluctantly  re- 
ceded. Other  provisions  which  were  re- 
tSLlned  should  compensate  for  this  loss. 

One  thing  in  the  House  bill  that  we 
did  retain  was  the  requirement  for  the 
certification  of  airports. 

The  House  version  Included  moet  air- 
ports but  the  Senate  had  no  provision 
of  any  kind  on  this  at  all.  As  agreed 
upon  it  will  apply  to  air  carrier  airports. 
I  think  with  these  few  additions  to 
what  the  chairman  has  already  outlined, 
we  have  covered  the  main  features  of 
the  conference  agreement  and  given 
some  picture  of  where  we  are  going  in 
the  future  with  reference  to  airport  ex- 
pansion, aviation  facilities  and  Improve- 
ments of  all  kinds  pertaining  to  air 
travel. 

This  will  be  the  first  large  amount  of 
money  for  air  facilities.  I  believe  last 
year  our  allotment  for  airport  construc- 
tion was  $75  million.  Begiimlng  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  the  new  taxes  will 
bring  In  between  $600  and  $800  million. 
Some  of  you  who  are  flying  Into  the  large 
airports,  such  as  Kennedy,  LaGuardla, 
Newark,  O'Hare  in  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and 
Dulles — not  too  bad,  may  I  say,  at  Dul- 
les— but  at  National,  you  will  flnd  that 
this  money  Is  going  to  be  used.  I  believe 
for  something  that  Is  really  needed. 

Finally,  I  come  back  again  to  a  re- 
petition of  the  one  point,  and  that  is  we 


are  now  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and 
the  people  who  pay  are  you  who  get  on 
the  airplanes  or  you  who  fly  your  own 
airplanes  here  on  Monday  morning  and 
fly  out  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsji  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
taxpayers  are  relieved  of  the  annual 
gouge  of  about  $7.5  million  to  make  up 
the  deficit  at  Dulles? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  This  is  for  construc- 
tion only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  disappointed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Picklk). 

Mr.  PICBXE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  support  of  this  Important 
legislation.  The  Airport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  is  a  strong  bill 
that  provides  long-needed  aid  and  direc- 
tion for  our  expanding  aviation  industry. 
It  is  time  that  our  legislation  comes  of 
age  and  is  as  modem  as  air  travel  itself. 
For  safety's  sake  alone,  the  Congress  is 
compelled  to  update  its  laws  affecting 
aviation.  It  was  for  that  reason  I  had 
introduced  a  similar  biU  In  the  early  days 
of  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in  at 
least  15  years.  Congress  is  providing  a 
reasonable  siim  of  money  to  begin  to  do 
what  we  had  long  since  failed  to  do — 
solve  our  aviation  crisis.  Some  of  the 
long  needed  things  this  biU  provides  are: 

First.  This  bill  sets  up  a  trust  fund 
similar  to  the  system  that  has  worked  so 
well  for  our  national  highway  develop- 
ment; 

Second.  The  bill  sets  aside  $250  million 
per  year  for  development  of  airport  fa- 
cilities and  $250  million  a  year  lor  airway 
facUlUes; 

Third.  $30  million  dollars  is  to  be  spent 
on  general  aviation  facilities: 

Fourth.  $15  million  is  to  be  spent  per 
year  on  planning  of  new  facilities; 

Fif  til.  We  have  authorized  contracting 
authority  for  3  years ; 

Sixth.  Money  from  the  trust  fund  can 
be  spent  for  research  and  development 
projects; 

Seventh.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  required  to  submit  to  Congress 
within  1  year  a  recommendation  for  a 
national  transportation  policy.  Such  a 
policy  is  necessary  becaiise  transporta- 
tion has  become  so  complicated  and  in- 
tegrated and  we  need  to  have  our  goals 
set  forth  clearly  so  that  our  efforts  will 
be  in  accord  with  our  goals. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  some 
aspects  of  this  bill;  In  some  cases  we 
have  not  gone  far  enough.  Specifically, 
this  bUl  today  glosses  over  an  Important 
aspect  of  State  and  Federal  cooperation. 

In  the  House  version  of  this  bill,  we 
had  provided  under  section  22  that  the 
States  would  be  entitled  to  grant  money 
for  both  planning  and  construction  In 
the  amoimt  of  $5  million  per  year  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  or  a  total  of  $25  mil- 
lion provided  the  State  could  qualify  as 
an  official  agency  of  the  State.  We  in- 
tended this  to  help  and  encourage  tbe 
States  to  build  local  facilities  and  to  oo- 
ordlnate  with  the  huge  Interstate  sys- 


tem. We  were  requiring  an  Increase  In 
ticket  excises,  freight  way  bills,  foreign 
travel,  general  revenue  appropriations 
and  mainly  we  had  put  on  a  7-cent  per 
gallon  Jet  fuel  tax  on  general  aviation. 
and  a  limited  registration  fee.  For  these 
specific  taxes,  we  felt  general  or  local 
aviation  wotild  be  entitled  to  grant 
money,  just  as  we  were  helping  the 
scheduled  carriers  In  the  development  of 
large  airfields. 

The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
House  version  was  modest — $5  million 
per  year.  It  was  the  right  and  fair  thing 
to  do.  The  SMiate  deleted  this  provision 
from  their  bill — and  the  conferees 
agreed  to  go  along  wit^  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. I  fought  that  deletion  as  hard  as  I 
could.  I  regret  It  was  taken  out.  I  tlilnk 
it  was  a  mistake.  I  think  it  will  spark  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  made  the  big  air  fields 
bigger,  the  rich  airfields  richer,  the  con- 
gested airfields  more  congested.  We  have 
made  it  more  difficult  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  deal  with  or 
help  the  smaller  or  rural  airfields.  Un- 
der this  biU,  General  aviation  is  helped 
in  the  same  manner  or  formula  as  in  the 
past.  More  fimds  are  provided  for  plan- 
ning and  develoixnent,  but  the  smaller 
airfield  or  smaller  cities  may  not  be  able 
to  qualify.  The  big  cities  will  be  able  to 
submit  a  well-prepared  plan.  The  small- 
er cities  wiU  be  left  as  a  last  resort.  Thus, 
the  big  will  become  bigger. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  would  be  so  afraid 
or  opposed  to  State  authorities  that  they 
would  delete  this  grant  money  from  the 
bill  In  my  judgment,  there  ought  to  be 
a  proper  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  carriers  involv- 
ed— all  types  and  kinds  of  thun — and 
the  State  authorities.  We  have  weakoied 
the  role  of  State  authorities  by  this 
measure  except  for  the  relief  given  In  the 
language  of  the  statement  of  the  ccmfer- 
ees.  It  is  significant  that  we  are  re- 
minded of  that  language  now,  because 
it  might  have  great  bearing  on  the  devel- 
opment of  interstate  facilities  later. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  the  conference 
committee  report  langague  in  which  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  briefly  described: 

As  Btatod.  this  laglslatlon  refsn  ^Mclfl- 
oaUy  to  th«  naad  tor  th*  eiqi&nslon  and  Im- 
proTKnent  of  tbe  national  airport  and  air- 
way aystem.  m  acoordanea  with  a  national 
airport  system  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  In- 
teratate  oommeroe,  the  postal  servloe,  and 
the  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  thinking,  we  could 
have  easily  gone  one  step  further  and 
created  the  machinery  to  bring  about 
better  liaison  between  the  State  and 
Federal  governments.  Although  this  bill 
Is  an  exoeUent  i^ece  of  legislation  In 
many  ways,  it  overlooks  and  leaves  un- 
defined the  spedfle  State's  role  in  avia- 
tion planning.  As  it  presently  stands, 
this  act  relates  only  to  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  development  of  the 
Nation's  airport  syston  and  falls  to 
clearly  define  Uie  role  which  the  States 
are  to  provide  air  tranwortatlon  to  the 
Nation. 

To  support  my  position,  I  would  again 
refer  you  to  the  axifenooe  committee 
report  which  says: 
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State  aero- 
nly  cooperate 
In  the  plan- 


The  maniLgen  on  the  part  of  the  House 
are  aware  of  the  fstct  that  there  are  needs 
for  expansion  and  Improvement  of  airport 
and  airway  faciUtlee  to  meet  intenitate  oeede 
outside  the  national  system,  contemplated 
by  this  legislation.  In  this  oonnectlon,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  ^use  recognize 
that  many  States  have  crea' 
nautical  agencies  which  not 
with  the  Federal  Oovemmeni 
nlng,  development,  and  operation  of  the  na- 
tional system,  but  also  effectively  engage  In 
the  planning,  development  azvl  opyeratlon  of 
needed  airport  and  airway  facilities  not  In- 
cluded in  the  naUonal  airport  system,  and 
wotUd  encourage  the  States  t^  continue  and 
expand  their  activities  In  this  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  legislation  Is  to 
create  only  an  interstate  S3|stem,  then  it 
should  be  made  abundanUJ  clear  to  the 
Governors  and  the  Stat^  legislatvires 
that  the  cost  for  the  develo^ent  of  that 
part  which  is  intrastate  i^id  not  inter- 
state is  their  responsibility.  The  States 
should  know  that  the  Coligress  hopes 
and  expects  them  to  do  more  in  this 
field. 

To  my  thinking,  this  bilJ  has  a  blind- 
spot  In  It  and  overlooks  a  vital  role  that 
could  be  played  by  the  siate  agencies. 
While  we  are  looking  at  tl>e  whole  pic- 
ture of  aviation  nationally,  |we  are  ignor- 
ing the  important  piece  ol!  the  whole — 
intrastate  air  travel.  ' 

If  we  are  to  open  up  tht  underdevel- 
oped areas  and  smaller  communities  to 
the  benefits  of  air  transportation,  and 
if  we  ever  hope  to  link  thes^  small  towns 
to  the  metropolitan  areasJ  then  it  will 
have  to  be  dcme  at  the  S^te  level,  or 
coordinated  at  the  State  level. 

The  explosive  growth  in|  the  number 
of  general  aviation  aircraft  accentiiates 
the  magnitude  of  intrastate  air  trans- 
portation. This  is  highlighted  even  fur- 
ther when  we  consider  Cl^e  expanding 
conmiuter  and  air  taxi  serlices  in  these 
areas.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  general  aviation  is  here 
and  growing.  Without  proper  coopera- 
tion between  the  State  an4  the  Federal 
levels,  it  will  grow  like  Tdpsy,  and  the 
progress  r:e  are  making  ^th  this  bUl 
will  later  come  back  to  hauht  us  through 
this  oversight.  To  illustrate  my  pc^t. 
let  me  quote  briefly  frorti  an  article 
written  in  the  April  edKion  ^f  Texas  Bus- 
iness Review  by  Dr.  Charles  Zlatkovitch 
of  the  Unlverstty  of  Texas : 

A  large  part  of  overall  air  ^transportation 
In  Tezsjs  and  the  United  States  Is  general 
aviation,  which  mcludes  all  flying  other 
than  military  and  commercial 'airline  ser\lce. 
A  few  statietlce  Illustrate  the  I  importance  of 
general  avlaxlon  in  Texas.  The  total  number 
of  dvll  (general -commercial) 'and  joint- use 
(civH -military*  airports  In  T^xas  on  record 
with  the  FJ^.A.  at  the  end  ofl  19fl7  was  900. 
Including  96  heliports  an4  8  seaplane 
basea.  Only  29  of  these  Texa4  airports  were 
used  by  oonunerdal  atrilneaj  Of  the  O.OSO 
dvU  aircraft  registered  In  terns  in  1M7. 
all  but  147  were  in  the  gineral-avlatloQ 
category.  Only  3,117  of  the,  46.167  active 
pilot  certificates  hrtd  by  Texa^  were  outside 
the  general-avUtton  category.  General  avia- 
tion will  thus  be  an  Unportvit  pert  of  air 
transportation  In  the  ISTCa  taut  as  private 
auiomcbUes  and  trueks  wtU  bk  Important  in 
highway  transportatioa. 

Mt.  Speaker.  I  am  ftiUt  aware  that 
the  tall  tales  from  Texas  are  legend.  But 
these  are  irrefutable  facts — facts  that 


can  be  just  as  easily  developed  in  other 
States,  such  as  California,  which  Include 
a  large  amount  of  Intrastate  air  trans- 
portation. 

However,  while  I  point  out  a  few  nega- 
tive aspects  of  this  bill,  I  do  not  want  to 
detract  from  the  progress  it  makes  in 
aviation.  The  bill  today  puts  wings  on  the 
seven  league  boots  because  we  have  taken 
giant  strides  in  the  right  direction.  This 
bill  should  be  considered  as  important  to 
the  aviation  industry  as  the  highway 
trust  fund  has  been  to  our  ground  trans- 
portation. 

For  example,  the  bill  authorizes  grants 
for  airports  to  serve  certified  air  carriers 
at  $250  million  a  year  for  5  years,  and 
$30  million  a  year  for  5  years  in  construc- 
tion of  general  aviation  facilities.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  see  that  general 
aviation  was  recognized  as  something 
more  than  a  stepbrother  to  the  carrier 
airlines. 

However,  this  $30  mllll(Hi  is  only  a  rec- 
ognition by  the  Federal  Government  of 
Its  obligation  toward  that  part  of  gener- 
al aviation  that  Is  primarily  Interstate. 
This  recognition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  emphasizes  the  responsibility 
of  State  governments  for  the  largest  por- 
tion of  general  aviation  and  other  types 
of  aviation  that  are  primarily  intra- 
state. 

Although  the  provision  of  this  bUi  that 
authorizes  $250  million  a  year  for  air- 
ports that  serve  certified  carriers  will  be 
a  great  boon  to  those  who  use  the  com- 
mercial airlines.  I  was  disappointed  that 
the  bill  did  not  allow  any  of  the  funds 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  termi- 
nals. Although  I  agree  that  safe  runways 
should  be  our  first  concern,  the  need  for 
terminals  that  can  handle  passengers 
and  baggage  quickly  and  safely  are  of 
utmost  Importance  to  the  development 
of  our  overall  national  airport  system. 
Even  though  the  present  bill  does  not 
presentiy  provide  terminal  funds.  It  Is 
at  least  a  framework  upon  which  we 
can  build.  We  all  agree  that  the  main 
problem  here  is  one  of  a  legal  nature: 
Can  the  Federal  Government  spend 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  privately 
owned  facilities? 

Within  the  mechanics  of  this  bQl  are 
the  viable  provisions  that  create  effective 
cooperation  between  the  local  airport  au- 
thorities receiving  grants  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  We  have 
included  a  provision  that  would  allow 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  for  up  to 
3  years  running,  rather  than  the  old 
year-by-year  basis.  Tills  contracting  au- 
thority provision  is  very  necessary  In  or- 
der for  local  authorities  to  sell  securities 
to  finance  their  portion  of  the  matching 
funds.  And,  I  do  not  sui^xjse  the  local 
airport  authorities  will  miss  the  drama 
of  wondering  each  year  if  they  will  be 
renewed  by  DOT — rather,  this  3-year 
provision  will  allow  more  efficient  plan- 
ning and  use  of  funds.  I  supported 
strongly  this  contract  authorization  pro- 
vision. The  certificated  carriers  were  en- 
titled to  this  help  and  the  local  author- 
ities had  to  have  It.  Costs  of  financing 
had  become  too  burdensome  to  handle 
under  the  old  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  creates  one  very 
significant  and  tangible  spin-off  on  the 


plus  side.  Although  they  are  not  men- 
tioned specifically  as  a  group,  in  the  bill, 
the  air  traffic  controllers  have  been  fol- 
lowing this  legislation  very  closely,  I 
would  Imagine.  The  larger  and  safer  air- 
ports that  are  going  to  be  built  by  this 
trust  fund  will  certainly  improve  the 
controller's  working  conditions  as  they 
shepherd  the  skies. 

And  the  taxpayers  can  find  some  sol- 
ace in  this  bill.  The  general  taxpayer 
will  be  relieved  that  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  cost  of  this  program  will  be  car- 
ried by  the  users  of  these  new  airports. 
The  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  people  who 
derive  the  benefits  of  safety,  speed,  and 
convenience. 

Although  we  aie  a  long  way  from  per- 
fection with  this  bill.  I  am  proud  that 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  successfully  come  to  grips 
with  a  modem  problem  and  successfully 
come  up  with  a  solution. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  com- 
mend the  gentieman  for  his  interest  and 
effort  in  regard  to  this  legislation  gen- 
erally, and  in  particular,  for  his  efforts 
to  retain  funds  in  the  bill  which  could 
be  used  by  State  aviation  authorities  to 
develop  State  airport  systems. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  this  legis- 
lation should  provide  for  a  more  bal- 
anced approach  to  meeting  our  total 
airport  needs.  Comprehensive  planning 
for  airports  as  provided  under  the  State 
programs  would  give  a  better  balance 
of  facilities,  one  which  would  serve  gen- 
eral aviation  airports  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jor airports.  Such  an  approach  would 
better  accommodate  the  growing  com- 
munities and  businesses  away  from  the 
metropolitan  centers.  Comprehensive 
plarming  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
which  would  have  been  stimulated  by 
the  authorization  of  these  funds,  would 
yield  more  balanced  plans,  taking  into 
account  environmental  factors  such  as 
congestion,  noise  and  safety  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  satellite  airport  system  would 
be  cwistructively  assisted  by  such  a  pro- 
gram and  I  regret  the  loss  of  those 
funds  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  had  continuing  concern  with 
the  need  for  the  proper  coordination  of 
development  and  operation  of  the  ma- 
jor Metropolitan  Washington  airports, 
particularly  in  the  eflficlent  use  of  the 
airport  in  which  we  alreadj'  have  such 
a  substantial  Federal  investment,  namely 
Dulles.  With  this  legislation  we  must 
continue  to  pursue  those  plans  which 
will  provide  the  maximum  in  safety  and 
service  to  the  entire  citizenry. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman  from  Maryland  for  his  com- 
ment. 

We  must  build  these  satellite  fields. 
We  must  make  the  smaller  rural  air- 
fields more  useful  and  tie  them  In  with 
the  whole  interstate  system. 

The  opposition.  I  may  say.  came  from 
the  other  body,  not  from  the  conferees 
on  the  p«xt  of  the  House  as  such.  It  was 
from  the  other  side.  They  were  com- 
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mitted  or  obligated  or  were  afraid  to  go 
along  with  State  authorities.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  can  obtain  more  participation 
with  the  States  later  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Devine;  a  member  of  the  commit- 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  conferees  I  am  happy  to  concur  in  the 
conference  report  which  accompanies 
HJl.  14465.  However.  I  feel  compelled 
to  point  out  several  items  important  to 
the  general  public  in  cormection  with 
this  matter. 

I  am  deeply  and  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  heavy  burdens  placed 
on  the  airline  passenger  resulting  from 
higher  fares  and  now  the  "user"  charge. 
For  example.  In  1969,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  increased  fares  by  two  sepa- 
rate actions,  a  total  of  10.6  percent.  Now 
with  this  legislation,  the  passenger  will 
pay  an  additional  8  percent.  In  other 
words,  in  less  than  1  year  the  airline 
passenger  must  pay  18.6  percent  more  to 
travel  by  air. 

It  seems  to  me  the  commercial  air 
transport  industry  and  the  Congress 
should  take  .«;ome  initiative  to  halt  this 
continuing  increase  in  cost  to  the  pas- 
senger. 

I  presume  that  In  the  pending  passen- 
ger fare  investigations  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  the  airlines'  efforts  to  keep 
costs  down;  overscheduling  primarily 
for  competition  purposes;  overbuying  of 
equipment  again  primarily  for  compe- 
tition purposes,  will  be  exhaustively  pur- 
sued by  the  Board.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  need  for  larger  airports  and  as- 
sociated facilities  are  based  on  handling 
larger  equipment  such  as  747's.  but  Is 
primarily  due  to  the  growth  in  traffic  of 
Sill  types. 

The  commercial  air  trsmsport  industry. 
It  seems  to  me,  would  be  well  advised  to 
thoroughly  study  the  legality  and  feasi- 
bility of  setting  up  a  Comsat-type  cor- 
poration to  handle  airports  and  air  ter- 
minals throughout  the  country.  Such  a 
corporation  could  be  organized  and  yet 
not  adversely  affect  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  I  feel  Congress  would  be 
favorable  to  any  proper  proposals  to 
implement  the  activities  of  such  a  cor- 
poration. Congress  did  so  with  respect  to 
Comsat,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
we  should  feel  differently  disposed  as  It 
relates  to  aviation,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  success  of  Comsat. 

Even  If  the  airlines  foimd  they  could 
not  set  up  such  a  corporation  for  legal 
or  other  reasons,  I  am  confident  Members 
of  this  body  would  feel  better  knowing 
that  the  airlines  had  at  least  tried  to  do 
something  about  the  problem,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better. 

To  date,  the  airlines  have  looked  rather 
successfully  to  the  traveling  public,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  the  Con- 
gress for  financial  and  other  relief, 
rather  than  acting  positively  Itself  In  a 
tangible  way.  If  they  do  not  begin  to  so 
respond,  public  opinion  might  bring  re- 
actions which  could  be  adverse  to  the 
airlines. 


The  present  appeal  of  the  passenger 
fare  increase  by  38  of  my  colleagues 
should  be  an  indication  of  public  opinion. 
After  all.  these  Members,  as  well  as  all 
Members  of  Congress,  must  be  aware  of 
public  opinion  while  properly  represent- 
ing their  constituency. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  concur  in  the 
conference  report;  however,  we  must  not 
turn  our  back  and  walk  away  from  the 
fare-increase  situation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
cell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  dlstingmshed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding  me  this  brief  period 
of  time. 

I  support  the  conference  report,  as  one 
of  the  conferees.  I  regard  it  as  a  good 
accomplishment  in  the  public  interest. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  14465,  the 
Airport  and  Airwaiy  Development  Act 
of  1970,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

As  the  Member  of  this  body  who 
drafted  the  amendment  to  H.R.  14465 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  formulate  and 
recommend  to  Congress  for  approval  a 
national  transportation  policy — said 
amendment  being  offered  in  committee 
on  my  behalf  by  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Moss  of  California — and  as  original  au- 
thor and  manager  in  the  House  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  relevant  sections  of  these  two  pieces 
of  legislation  are  to  be  interpreted  to- 
gether. 

That  is.  the  national  transportation 
policy  required  imder  HJl.  14465  is  to 
be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  pol- 
icy stated  in  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Provisions  were  Euided  to 
HJl.  14465  during  consideration  in  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  which  make  it  completely 
clear  that  activities  authorized  by  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  fully  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
tection of  fish  and  wildlife  values,  as 
well  as  other  envirorunental  values. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
I  want  to  say  I  thank  especially  the 
conferees  who  helped  to  work  out  the 
differences  in  the  bill,  and  all  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  thank  Wilbur 
Mills,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  John  Byrnes, 
for  their  cooperation  in  helping  to  work 
out  this  whole  bill,  and  I  also  thank  the 
ranking  minority  meml)er  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  his  ex- 
planation a  few  moments  ago  of  the 
monetary  f\md. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yidd  to  the 
genUeman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unsuii- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  for 
tiUe  n  of  the  bill  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 

report,  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  12, 
1970.) 

Mr.  T^TT.T-t;  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  for  titie  n  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  14465,  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970.  My  discussion  is 
directed  primarily  to  titie  n  of  the  bill— 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1970.  TiUe  n  provides  the  tax  revenues  to 
finance  most  of  the  expenditures  author- 
ized in  the  first  titie  of  the  bill,  which 
was  considered  by  the  conferees  from  the 
(Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

There  is  one  section  in  titie  I,  however, 
which  was  considered  by  the  conferees 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finsuice. 
The  conference  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment,  section  53  of  the  bill,  which 
provides  that  the  maximum  overtime 
charge  for  customs  services  performed 
for  private  aircraft  or  vessels  returning 
from  a  visit  to  a  foreign  nation — such  as 
Canada  or  Mexico— may  not  exceed  $25. 
Presently,  as  I  understand  it,  if  only  one 
or  two  private  aircraft  or  vessels  use 
the  customs  services  during  an  overtime 
pericxi — for  example,  on  a  holiday,  Sun- 
day, or  night  shift — the  owner  could  be 
charged  an  amount  approaching  $100. 
If  more  use  is  made  of  the  customs  sen'- 
Ices,  then  the  overtime  cost  Is  prorated 
among  the  several  users — thereby  reduc- 
ing the  charge  to  each  user.  Thus,  after 
the  enaujtment  of  this  bill  an  Individual 
aircraft  owner  will  only  have  to  pay  up 
to  a  maximum  charge  of  $25. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  brief- 
ly summarize  the  conference  decisions 
relating  to  the  revenue-raising  provisions 
of  HJl.  14465. 

Rrst.  let  me  discuss  the  tax  on  air  pas- 
senger travel.  The  conference  accepted 
essentially  the  House  provlslcai  raising 
the  5-percent  ticket  tax  on  passengers  to 
8  percent  rather  than  the  Senate's  tax 
directly  on  the  airline,  with  a  slight  mod- 
ification that  requires  the  airlines,  or 
ticket  tigents.  in  the  case  of  domestic 
transportation  to  advertise  a  total  air- 
fare that  includes  the  8-percent  tax.  Also, 
in  the  case  of  transportation  fully  sub- 
ject to  the  domestic  tax.  the  passenger 
air  ticket  must  show  the  total  ticket 
price,  including  the  8-percent  tax.  and 
must  not  contain  a  separate  listing  of 
the  tax  or  before-tax  fare.  The  public 
will,  therefore,  be  aware  of  the  total  air- 
fare for  a  particular  domestic  flight  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  ticket  counter.  These 
provisions  with  respect  to  advertising  or 
stating  a  tax -included  airfare  do  not 
apply  to  the  new  $3  per  person  tax  on 
international  flights  leaving  the  United 
States  or  to  foreign  transportation. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  House 
bill  generally  removed  all  exemptions 
from  the  air  transportation  user  taxes. 
We  did  not,  however,  remove  the  exemp- 
tions for  transportation  furnished  to  the 
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Red  Cross  and  intematlorud  organiza- 
tions. The  conference  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  also  removes  these 
two  exemptions.  Now,  alljusers  of  civil 
aviation  will  pay  a  share  o<  Federal  avia- 
tion user  taxes.  | 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  cargo  tax 
on  air  freight  transporatl(Jn  in  the  con- 
ference accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, which  provided  tltfee  minor  ex- 
emptions. These  exemptions  from  the 
cargo  tax  are  charges  mide  for:  First, 
excess  baggage  accompanying  the  pas- 
senger as  "baggage."  and  npt  claasifled  as 
"freight"  by  the  airline:  second,  the  por- 
tion of  flights  to  or  frorh  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  not  over  US.  territory,  the  same 
exemption  as  provided  la  existing  law 
\mder  the  passenger  ticket  tax;  and 
third.  Imported  air  freighit.  In  the  case 
of  the  exemption  for  imported  air  freight, 
the  conferees  were  unable  to  devise  a 
practical  and  equitable  method  of  assess- 
ing and  collecting  a  cargo  tax  on  Im- 
ported freight.  As  a  result,  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  impose  a  ta:c  on  imported 
freight  at  the  present  time,  but  to  con- 
tinue to  observe  the  problem  in  case  it 
should  become  a  serlouis  competitive 
problem.  I  should  also  aoint  out  that 
both  the  House  and  Senat  i  versicms  had 
exempted  exported  freight  from  the 
cargo  tax. 

"rtiird,  the  conference  accepted  the 
House  7-cent8-a-gallon  tf  jc  on  aviation 
fuel  used  by  general  aviatic  n.  rather  than 
the  6-cents-a-gallon  tax  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Fourth,  in  the  case  of  t  le  annual  air- 
craft use  tax.  the  conference  accepted 
the  House  provision  for  |n  annual  $25 


TABLE  I  -SUMMARY  COMPARISON  (f  ESTIMATED  AVIATION  USER  TAX  REVENUES.  H.R.  14465-HOUSE,  SENATE.  AND  CONFERENCE  VERSIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1971-74  AND  1979-80 
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basic  tax  for  all  taxable  civil  aircraft 
plus  a  poundage  tax — 2  cents  a  pound 
for  piston-engine  aircraft  and  3Vi  cents 
a  pound  for  tiu:i)ine-engine  aircraft.  The 
conference  also  adopted,  however,  a  mod- 
ified form  of  the  Senate  small  aircraft 
exemption  from  the  poundage  tax — bas- 
ing the  exemption  on  gross  weight  rather 
than  seating  capacity  as  the  Senate  ver- 
sion would  have  provided.  Under  the 
Oonference  action,  an  exemption  fr<Mn 
the  poundage  tax  is  provided  for  piston- 
engine  aircraft  with  a  "maximum  cer- 
tificated takeoff  weight"  of  2,500  poimds 
or  less.  It  was  felt  that  an  exemption 
based  upon  gross  weight  would  be  easier 
to  administer  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  This  small  aircraft  exemi>- 
tion  will  relieve  60  percent  of  general 
aviation  aircraft  from  the  potmdage  por- 
tion of  the  use  tax. 

The  conference  took  the  action  I  have 
described  under  the  fuel  tax  and  the  air- 
craft use  tax  after  considering  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  aviation  user  tax 
burden  to  be  borne  by  general  aviation 
versus  commercial  aviation.  Under  the 
House  bill,  general  aviation's  share  of 
the  total  user  taxes  raised  In  1971  would 
have  been  9.2  percent  and  by  1980  this 
would  have  been  expected  to  decrease  to 
6  percent.  However,  under  the  Senate 
version,  general  aviation's  share  would 
have  been  only  7.2  percent  in  1971  and 

4.7  percent  in  1980.  The  conference  ac- 
tion represents  a  compromise  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions.  In  1971, 
general  aviation's  share  of  the  total  user 
tax  under  the  conference  action  will  be 

8.8  percent  and  by  1980  it  is  expected 


that  this  will  have  decreased  to  5.8 
percent. 

FVth,  the  conference  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  providing  a  termination 
date  of  Jtme  30.  1980 — for  the  new  and 
increased  aviation  user  taxes  provided 
by  this  bill  and  also  for  the  termination 
of  the  new  airport  and  airway  trust  fund 
created  by  this  bill.  This  will  provide 
Congress  a  specific  date  to  review  the 
entire  FederaJ  airport  and  airway  pro- 
gram. I  should  point  out  that  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  highway  trust  fund  pro- 
gram which  also  has  a  termination  date. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
adopted  July  1, 1970,  as  the  effective  date 
for  the  new  and  Increased  aviation  user 
taxes  and  the  start  of  the  new  airport 
and  airway  trust  fimd. 

As  approved  by  the  conference,  the 
revenue  provisions  of  H.R.  14465  will 
provide  aviation  user  tax  revenues  of 
$665.8  million  for  fiscal  1971,  or  $322  mil- 
lion above  existing  law  aviation  tax  rev- 
enues. By  fiscal  1980,  the  aviation  user 
taxes  are  projected  to  yield  $1.8  billion 
annually,  or  almost  twice  the  level  of  the 
estimated  revenue  of  $927  million  from 
existing  law  aviation  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  table  giving  a  compari- 
son of  the  estimated  aviation  user  tax 
revenues  under  the  House,  Senate,  and 
conference  versions  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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1.463.7 
138.1 


Fuel  tax,  6  eenU  a  fatten  1 40.4  43.6  47.2  50.7  69.4  73.2 

Intofnational  tax  (3 214  31.2  35.0  39.6  68.4  74.5 

Aircraft  use  tax • 19.2  20.9  22.6  24.4  33.0  34.9 

Taxes  on  tires  and  tubes 3.0  3.2  3.3  3.5  5.0 5^ 

As  approved  by  the  Conference: 

Total    665.8 

Passenger  ticket  tax,  8  percent.  52&1  584.4  653.5  731.7  1,293.2  1.444.2 

Waybill  Ui.  5  percent « 37.4  42.7  49.0  55.3  117.6  138.1 

Fueltai,  7centsafallon>  ...  47.2  50.9  55.1  59.2  81.0  85.4 

IntwnetioRal  Ui.  H 28.4  31.2  35.0  39.6  68.4  74.5 

Aircraft  use  tax  • 23.6  25.6  27.9  29.8  40.4  42.6 

lues  on  tires  and  tubes 3.0  3.2  3.3  15  5.0  5.3 


738.0     823.8     919.1      1.605.6       1,790.1 


>  General  aviation  aircraft 
s  Annaal  use  tax  of  S25  tor  all  aiicrafl  i 

cents  a  pound  for  tuftHne-engined  aitcri  It. 

>  Tax  at  7.5  percent  of  air  fare,  imposed  on  airline:  assumes  full  tax  is  passed  on  in  the  ticket 
price.  , 

•  Revised.  Exempts  char|aa  for  portio^ 
ternlery.  eicass  bauift.  and  imported 


plus  2  cents  a  poand  for  piston-engine  aircraft  and  3M 


of  flights  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  not  over  U.S. 

Iriegtit 


>  Annual  use  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound  lor  piston-engine  aircraft  and  3H  cents  a  pound  for  turbine. 
engine  aircraft  with  seating  capacity  of  4  adults  or  less. 

•  Annual  use  tax  of  tZS  for  all  aircraft  plus  2  cents  a  pound  for  piston-engine  aircraft  of  mora 
than  2.500  pounds  "maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight"  and  iyi  cents  a  pound  for  turbine- 
engine  aircraft 

SMfce:  Department  o(  Transportation,  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Office  of  Aviation 
Econooiics. 


Mr.  MILLS.  B£r.  Speaker,  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  title  n  of  the  Conference  re- 
port as  well  as  title  I. 

Does  the  gentleman  f^om  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Btw»«8)  desire  some  time?  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  such 
time  as  he  may  consume^ 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  A^lsconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  not  my  Intttition  to  speak 
at  any  great  length  on  t  tils  conference 
report.  I  do,  however,  urg^  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  financial  aspects  6i  this  legisla- 
tion, as  the  Hotiae  knows,  was  developed 


by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  In  the  Senate. 
Members  from  these  committees  com- 
prised the  conference  committee  that 
worked  out  the  revenue  provisions.  The 
conferees  were  unanimous  in  their 
agreement  on  the  revenue  aspects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out  and  as  I  earlier  pointed  out, 
the  taxing  and  flnanclTig  aspects  of  the 
conference  agreements  Is,  with  a  minor 
exception,  practically  Identical  to  the 
bill  the  House  originally  agreed  to. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  Mr.  Speaker:  I 


think  this  is  landmaiic  legislation  com- 
parable to  the  Highway  Act  that  we 
passed  some  years  ago.  We  are  today  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  situation  as  far  as  avi- 
ation and  our  capacity  to  meet  our  air 
transport  needs  are  concerned.  This  bill, 
with  the  financing  pro>vlded  and  the  sub- 
stcmtive  changes  Included,  should  en- 
able us  to  act  effectively  to  cope  with 
the  growing  problems  that  we  face.  It 
should  assure  the  puUic  a  growing  and 
Improved  air  transportation  capability 
In  this  country. 
I  think  this  can  mark  a  turning  point 
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In  the  air  transportation  problems  we 
face.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  we 
assure  the  basic  fimds  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  growing  form  of  trans- 
portation, MTlth  its  increases  in  sophis- 
tication, and  its  growing  needs  for  navi- 
gational aids  and  safety  equipment.  I 
think  this  bill  provides  the  basic  frame- 
work for  providing  for  a  sound  and  safe 
growth  in  our  air  transport  capacity 
over  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
p>eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorimi  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evldentiy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  362.  nays  3.  not  voting  64, 

as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  1171 


Abemetby 

Adair 

Adams 

AddablM 

All>ert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Asbbrook 
Aabley 
Afiplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
BeaU,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  CalU. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BerlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  BUch. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton,  CaUf . 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 


YEAS— 362 

Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chaonberlaln 
Chappell 
ChlBholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
ClawBon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Coughim 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oar2a 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohua 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Edwarda,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
BUberg 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Eableman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Parbsteln 
PaaceU 
Pelghan 
Flndlay 
Flood 


Plynt 

Pord,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Prey 
Prledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagber 
Oarmatz 
Oaydoe 
Qettys 
Otainxo 
Olblxjns 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Orlffln 
GrUBths 
Gross 
Graver 
Gude 
Havan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 

scbmidt 
Hanley 
Hanns 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoaki 
Henderson 
Ho^an 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hoanar 
Howard 
Hull 
Run  gate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 


Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  CaUf. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Landgret>e 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Ltikens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneaUy 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUlUrd 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mikva 

Miller.  CaUf. 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUU 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MinshaU 
Mlxe 
MlzeU 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Moss 


Foley 

Abbltt 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Biaggl 
Elngbam 
BUtulk 
Brademas 
Brown,  Calif. 
Carter 
Clay 
Cotielan 
r.  ll'er 
Conyers 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daldarlo 
Dawson 
Dickinson 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
FaUon 


Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelaen 

Nlchola 

Nlz 

Obey 

O'Konakl 

Olaen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

ONeUl.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Pollock 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

Quie 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Held.  m. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybatl 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sandnian 

SatterOeld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

NATa— 3 

Hlcka  Leggett 

NOT  VOrXNO — 64 


Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

sues 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

StatTord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Oallf. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Fish 

Plaber 

Flowers 

Fraser 

Preltnghuysen 

Gilbert 

Green.  Oreg. 

Oubsar 

Halpem 

Hubert 

Keith 

Klman 

Kuykenlall 

Kvrf's 

Long.  La. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

MoUoban 

Moorhead 

Morse 


Morton 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

O'Hara 

Ottinger 

Puclnskl 

Reid.  NY. 

ReUel 

Rostenkowskl 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Tunney 

T7daU 

Whalen 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Yatron 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Olltoert  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Daddano  with  Mr.  Fish 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Long  ot  Loxilslazia  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Moihar. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 


Bradeimas  with  Mr.  CoUter. 

EdmondsMi  with  Mr.  PreUnghuyseo. 

Pucinakl  with  Mr.  Rem  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Rotsenkowskl  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

PlBher  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

O'H&ra  with  Mr.  MbrDon. 

McFaa  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Culver  with  Mr.  8ohn«obell. 

Flowers  with  Mr.  Dlckln«oa. 

Praser  with  Mr.  Whalen. 
Green  of  Oregon,  with  Mr.  Cixnnlng- 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mrs 


bam. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr  Kyro6  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Oonyers. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Cobelan  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  16516,  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  16516) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  develc^Hnent, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  a^ed 
by  the  Senate^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rwn  Call- 
fomia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Miller  of  California,  Tkagtte  of  Texas, 
Kabth,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Fol- 
TON    of    Pennsylvania,    Mosher,    and 

ROXTDKBTTSH. 


DISAPPROVINQ  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OP  1970 

Mr.  HOIiTFTET.n  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Commsttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  ccxMlderation 
of  House  Resolution  960,  disapproving 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970;  and, 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  general  debate 
on  the  resolution  may  continue  not  to 
exceed  4  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Eklxitborn)  and  my- 
self. 

TtM  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti(Hi  t» 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

•niere  was  no  obJecti<m. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  <m  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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of  the  reso- 


nr  THs  coaucirm   o»  t|bi  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  i^esolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 
sideration  of  House  Resolu  ion  960,  with 
Mr.  HUNGATK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title 
lutlon. 

By  unanimous  consent,  ttie  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Undet  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  t^ie  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HoLdruLD)  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours  and  1  he  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erliniorw)  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  chair  recognizes  tl^e  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia.  I 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chajirman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  jconsume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  time  of 
general  debate  agreement  between  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  t  and  mj'self  has  been  i «t  at  4  hours, 
both  of  us  desire  to  hancde  this  bill  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  We  shall  strive, 
if  we  are  not  interrupted  by  quorum  calls 
or  excessive  desires  by  Menibers  to  speak, 
to  make  the  time  shorter.   I 

I  Intend  to  take  time  io  cover  this 
matter  rather  thoroughly  because  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  very  import^t  resolution 
thAt  is  now  pending  before  us.  a  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1970. 

I  do  not  approach  the  disapproval  of 
the  presidential  reorganization  plan 
lightly  or  in  a  bipartisan  ^ay.  I  beheve 
that  I  will  show  my  good  faith  by  saying 
that  if  this  resolution  is  approved  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnik)  ,  the  chairman  oi  the  commit- 
tee, and  I.  have  introduce*  a  resolution 
which  will  give  the  President  aU  of  the 
assistance  that  he  needs.  bi|t  at  the  same 
time  it  will  form  a  structute  of  Govern- 
ment which  Is  not  behind  the  cloak  of 
executive  privilege  and  executive  secrecy 
where  the  Congress  cannot  get  to  the 
individuals  that  are  going  fco  be  charged 
with  very  heavy  responsibl^Ues  of  evalu- 
ating the  programs  and  pqlicies.  coordi- 
nating the  programs  and  policies  and 
setting  our  national  priorities  on  those 
programs  and  policies  And  It  is  because 
the  reorganization  plan  fotms  a  layer  of 
some  90  staff  and  other  executive  direc- 
tors that  will  be  in  the  po  sition  of  non- 
competitive, noncivil  service,  and  non- 
Senate  approved  JUid  nonakatutorily  ap- 
pointed to  be  responsive  to  the  Ctwigress 
that  we  disapprove  this  plan  smd  ask  for 
a  favorable  vote  on  the  dl$approval  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reorgtihization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1970  was  transmitted  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  the  Congress  on  March  12, 
1970.  The  plan  and  the  |u;companying 
message  are  printed  In  House  EX>cument 
91-275.  These  documents  jwere  included 
with  other  descriptive  mattrial  In  my  re- 
marks on  Thursday,  May  7,  which  appear 
in  the  Cohcmsssional  R«cord  of  that 
date,  commencing  at  page  14627.  A  fact 
sheet  explaining  the  plan  and  a  critique 
also  were  Included. 

Brtefiy,  the  plan  renamte  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  as  the  0(B<ie  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  authoHz«e  six  new 


high-level  positions  for  the  office,  creates 
a  Domestic  Council  to  encompass  most  of 
the  Cabinet  members  and  others  whom 
the  President  may  designate,  and  pro- 
vides for  an  Executive  EWrector  to  head 
the  staff  of  the  Domestic  Council. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  disapprove 
the  plan,  it  will  take  effect,  according  to 
its  terms,  on  July  1,  1970.  However,  the 
60-day  period  for  congressional  review 
provided  in  the  Reorganization  Act  re- 
quires the  Congress  to  lake  action  before 
May  16,  in  deciding  whether  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  plan. 

House  Resolution  960,  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatkik).  is  a  disapproving  resolution. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation, and  the  full  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  recommends  disap- 
proval in  accordance  with  the  resolution. 
Under  the  parliamentai-y  situation, 
therefore,  an  aye  vote  is  requested  on  the 
disapproved  resolution.  The  committee's 
views,  together  with  separate  and  (iis- 
sentlng  views  of  several  members  of  the 
committee,  are  set  forth  in  House  Report 
91-1066. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who  chairs 
the  subcommittee  and  has  introduced  the 
disapproving  resolution,  is  unavoidably 
absent  on  official  business  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  opposing  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1970,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
committee  is  not  taking  a  negative  posi- 
tion. Legislation  has  been  introduced 
(H.R.  17376)  which  embodies  the  worth- 
while feattires  of  the  plan  while  elimi- 
nating its  defects.  If  this  plan  is  rejected 
by  adoption  of  the  disapproving  resolu- 
tion, then  I  can  assxire  the  Members  that 
our  committee  will  report  out  legislaticm 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  plan 
which  help  the  President  without  inter- 
fering with  vital  congressional  responsi- 
biUties. 

The  fact  that  our  committee  will  re- 
port out  legislation  on  this  subject  is  an 
earnest  of  our  good  will.  In  opposing  the 
plan  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  attack 
President  Nixon.  There  is  nothing  per- 
sonal in  the  committee's  decision  to  en- 
dorse the  disapproving  resolution  after 
careful  study.  "We  believe  simply  that  the 
plan  has  serious  flaws  and  that  its  ob- 
jectives could  be  better  accomplished  by 
legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  let  me  note 
that  this  i^an  is  the  first  public  product 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization,  known  as  the 
Ash  Council  after  its  chairman,  Roy  L. 
Ash,  presid«it  of  litton  Industries.  Mr. 
Ash  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
in  support  of  his  brainchild,  along  with 
Frederick  R.  Kappel,  former  chairman 
of  the  board.  American  Telephone  li 
Telegraph  Oo. 

OBJECTIVES   or  THE   PLAN 

What  are  the  objectives  of  the  plan? 
In  essence,  this  is  a  plan  to  increase  staff 
assistance  to  the  President  in  two  ways: 
First,  by  authorizing  six  high-level— 
Eixecutive-'V — positions  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  which  is  renamed  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  under  the 


plan;  and  second,  by  creating  a  Cabinet 
secretariat,  officially  estimated  at  90  per- 
sons— see  House  Report  91-1066,  page 
54 — to  be  headed  by  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor who  is  one  of  the  Presidential  assist- 
ants. 

Essentially,  this  is  what  the  plan 
does — it  creates  a  large  new  staff  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The 
rest  is  window  dressing  or  technicali- 
ties, and  the  members  would  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  high-blown  rhetoric  and  gob- 
bledegook  usually  accompanying  such 
reorganizations. 

Please  understand,  this  Is  not  a  reor- 
ganization plan,  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  Presidents  office.  The  as- 
sorted coimcils,  committees,  commissions 
and  offices  within  the  Executive  Office 
will  remain  largely  undisturt)ed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President's  message  ac- 
companying the  plan,  the  Domestic 
Council  will  absorb  a  few  nonstatutory 
committees — the  Urban  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs Councils  and  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment — but  these  will 
be  merely  reformed  as  subcommittees  of 
the  Domestic  CoimclL  In  fact,  the  Coun- 
cil will  accomplish  much  of  its  work,  as 
the  President's  message  says,  "by  tem- 
porary, ad  hoc  project  committees" — 
House  Document  91-275,  page  4. 
sTAmNo  or  rxEctmvx  omcB 

How  many  staff  people  are  there  now 
within  the  confines  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice? That  Ls  a  good  question,  but  nobody 
seems  to  know  precisely  the  answer.  It 
depends,  in  part,  on  how  we  define  the 
Executive  Office.  For  example,  when  the 
Congress  created  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  by  Public  Law  8&-452,  it 
decreed,  in  its  wisdom,  that  OEO  would 
be  located  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  OEO  alone  has  2.502 
permanent  positions.  The  Peace  Corps  is 
not  formally  listed  within  the  Executive 
Office,  but  its  funds  are  appropriated  to 
the  President,  and  it  lists  1,165  employees. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  comes 
imder  the  National  Security  Council, 
both  of  which  are  in  the  Executive  Office, 
but  of  course  there  is  no  public  listing 
for  the  employment  roles  of  the  CIA.  We 
know  from  the  Budget  figures — and  in  all 
cases  I  am  referring  to  the  1971  budget 
estimates — that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et has  585  permanent  positions,  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  233.  the  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy  117. 
the  National  Security  Coimcil  75,  the 
Office  of  Science  smd  Technology  57,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  51,  and 
so  on  down  the  line.  Among  the  smaller 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Office  is  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations.  This  office,  in  which. 
as  you  may  recall,  Murray  M.  Chotiner 
served  as  General  Counsel  for  a  time,  has 
35  permanent  positions. 

Then  there  is  the  White  House  Office, 
which  is  a  separate  part  of  the  Executive 
Office.  It  carries  a  permanent  staff  of 
548 — including  details  from  Federal 
agencies  which,  under  the  1971  budget 
request,  are  to  be  shifted  directly  to  the 
White  House  payroll.  Besides  this  staff, 
there  are  swlditional  White  House  staffs 
provided  for  the  Executive  Mansion  up- 
keep, for  special  jobs  assigned  by  the 
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President,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
Presidental  tasks  deriving  from  special 
fimds  appropriated  to  the  President,  in- 
cluding the  emergency  fund. 

The  United  States  Government  Orga- 
nization Manual  for  1969-70  lists  13 
components  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  It  Includes  the  CIA  but  does 
not  show  the  recently  created  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  various  less 
formal  or  temporary  groups  attached  to 
or  working  within  the  Executive  Office. 
Information  obtained  from  the  Budget 
document  and  elsewhere  permits  the  gen- 
eralization that  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  employs  well  in  excess  of 
4.000  persons,  not  coxmting  the  CIA, 
whose  employment  is  not  m&de  public, 
and  such  organizations  as  the  Peace 
Corps,  whose  funds  are  appropriated  to 
the  President. 

We  su-e  told  that  the  President  needs 
more  staff.  He  is  beset  by  world-shaking 
problems  abroad  and  by  domestic  dis- 
order and  crises  at  home.  He  needs  help 
in  Identifying  national  goals  and  setting 
national  priorities.  We  sympjathize  with 
the  President's  needs,  and  I  for  one  am 
perfectly  willing  to  see  that  he  gets  all 
the  help  he  needs  in  grappling  vdth  the 
problems  that  afflict  the  Nation  today. 

TBE    CENTBAL    IBSTTK 

There  Is  no  need,  however,  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  get  this  expanded  staff  at  the 
expense  of  congressional  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities.  That  is  the  big  issue, 
the  central  issue  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  Pres- 
ident will  acquire  vast  new  p>owers  to 
assign  and  reassign  functions  throughout 
the  Government.  He  vsrill  have  a  con- 
gressionally-authorized  Cabinet  secre- 
tariat to  develop  policies  and  programs, 
beholden  to  him  alone,  unavailable  to 
appear  before  congressional  committees 
or  to  provide  documentary  information 
to  the  Congress. 

This  is  the  major  vice  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1970.  It  seeks  a  worth- 
while objective  by  questionable  means. 
It  would  alter  the  constitutional  balance 
of  powers  against  the  Congress,  in  favor 
of  the  Executive.  This  may  be  the  con- 
sequence rather  than  the  intent  of  the 
plan,  but  the  result  Is  no  less  pernicious. 
Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  Section 
101  of  the  plan  transfers  to  the  Presi- 
dent all  functions  vested  by  law  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  its  Director. 
There  are  at  least  58  statutory  provi- 
sions— laws  enacted  by  the  Congress — 
which  apply  in  one  particular  or  another 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  plan 
in  one  fell  swoop  gathers  tip  all  those 
statutory  functions  «md  puts  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

Why  Is  this  transfer  necessary?  Well, 
the  answer  seems  to  be,  based  on  the 
testimony  and  other  explsmatory  ma- 
terial submitted  by  administration  wit- 
nesses, that  to  effect  a  reorganization, 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  as 
amended — the  basic  enabling  legislation 
for  reorganization  plans — it  was  neces- 
sary to  move  governmental  functions 
from  one  place  to  another.  Remember 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago — that  this 
plan  essentially  expands  the  staff  of  the 
President's  Executive  Office.  Expansion 
of  staff  by  itself  is  not  a  reorganization 


under  the  terms  of  the  law.  So  to  make 
the  plan  legitimate,  the  administration 
planners  concocted  the  idea  of  trans- 
ferring all  the  statutory  functions  vested 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  its  Di- 
rectors to  the  President  himself. 

PI.AN  IS  ILLXCAIXT   DKAWN 

This  transfer  has  far-reaching  and 
very  serious  implications,  which  I  will 
develop  in  a  moment.  The  Interesting 
thing,  however,  is  that  the  effort  to  make 
the  plan  legitimate  did  not  quite  suc- 
ceed. The  draiting  was  sloppy  and  the 
drafters  overlooked  a  key  provision  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  as 
amended.  This  provision  says,  m  es- 
sence, that  if  certain  new  positions  are 
required  in  a  reorganization,  appoint- 
ments to  these  positions  either  must  be 
in  the  competitive  civil  service  or  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

You  will  note  in  section  203  of  the 
plan  that  a  new  office  or  p>ositlon  is  cre- 
ated, that  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
Domestic  Coimcil.  Section  203  says  that 
the  Executive  Director  shall  be  an  as- 
sistant to  the  President.  In  other  words, 
one  of  the  President's  assistants  is  des- 
ignated Executive  Director.  He  wears 
another  hat.  Nevertheless,  he  woiild  be 
filling  a  new  office  created  under  the 
plan,  and  since  a  Presidential  assistant 
is  neither  in  the  competitive  service  nor 
confirmed  by  the  President,  this  is  a 
clear  and  obvious  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  as 
amended. 

The  plan  Is  not,  I  repeat  not,  legally 
drawn.  The  Comptroller  General  has 
confirmed  the  committee's  finding.  His 
letter  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  House 
Rep>ort  91-1066,  which  is  the  conmiittee 
report  accompansring  the  disapproving 
resolution,  see  page  56. 

The  administration  witnesses  con- 
sulted with  Department  of  Justice  par- 
ties and  received  a  memorandum  which 
goes  contrary  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion.  This  was  followed  by  a 
letter  from  Attorney  General  John  W. 
Mitchell  to  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Blatotk),  saying  the  same  thing 
with  more  words.  Both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  statements  also  are 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  House  Report 
91-1066.  see  pages  59-64. 

I  might  note.  Incidentally,  that  this  is 
a  rather  imusual  course — for  the  Attor- 
ney CJieneral  to  tender  directly  to  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  his  legal  opinion 
on  an  executive  action.  The  Department 
of  Justice  traditionally  considers  itself 
as  lawyer  for  the  executive  branch  and 
frequently,  in  the  past,  it  has  refused  to 
give  legal  opinions  to  the  Congress.  We 
have  our  own  lawyer,  of  course,  the 
Comptroller  General.  In  many  ways,  his 
legal  opinions  carry  more  weight  than 
those  of  the  Attorney  General,  for  the 
Conuptroller  General  makes  rulings  prac- 
tically every  day  on  the  legality  of  ex- 
penditures, and  these  rulings  are  binding 
on  the  executive  branch.  If  expenditures 
are  made  in  a  manner  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  finds  to  be  illegal  or  un- 
authorized, he  has  powers  conferred  by 
the  Congress  to  dlaillow  such  expendi- 
tures. 


CONFLICT   or   LBGAI.  OPINIONS 


This  180-degree  difference  of  opinion 
by  two  great  legal  centers — the  counsel 
for  the  executive  branch  and  the  coim- 
sel  for  the  legislative  branch — at  the  very 
least  casts  a  cloud  of  imcertainty  over 
the  plan.  Our  committee  in  good  con- 
science cannot  approve  a  plan  which  we 
believe  to  be  In  violation  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act,  and  which  the  Comptroller 
General  believes  to  be  In  violation  by 
what  he  terms  a  reading  of  the  "plain 
words"  of  the  statute. 

The  Attorney  General  happens  to  dis- 
agree, and  while  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
impute  any  political  motivations  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  it  strikes  me  as  a  layman  that 
his  opinion  does  not  make  good  law.  The 
Attorney  (3eneral's  opinion  says  in  sub- 
stance that  the  Executive  Director  re- 
ceives his  authority  from  the  President 
by  virtue  of  legislation  outside  the  plan; 
namely,  legislation  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  six  administrative 
assistants — section  106  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code.  I  look  at  the  plan  and  to 
section  203  I  see  that  it  provides  for  the 
staff  of  the  Domestic  Council  to  be 
headed  by  an  Executive  Director.  The  At- 
torney General  tells  us  that  this  Execu- 
tive Director  is  really  outside  the  plan, 
not  inside  the  plan.  This  gets  to  be  legal 
legerdemain. 

A    MANAGEMENT    PRINCIPLE    CAB&IB>    TOO    TAR 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  point  about 
the  transfer  of  functions  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  its  Director  to 
the  President.  As  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, this  was  a  technical  device  to 
effect  a  "reorganization"  by  means  of 
which  the  President  would  be  enabled  to 
expand  his  staff  resources.  Proponents  of 
the  plan  then  have  gone  on  to  argue 
that  the  President  should  have  the  right 
to  organize  his  own  OfSce,  that  this  is 
simply  a  principle  of  good  administra- 
tive management  put  forth  by  the  Hoover 
Cbmmission  and  many  students  of  Gov- 
ernment administration.  This  principle 
has  merit,  but  let  los  not  get  carried  away 
with  It.  The  fact  is  that  when  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  put  forth  this  prin- 
ciple more  than  two  decades  ago — ^In 
1949 — the  Federal  budget  was  only  $40 
billion  compared  to  $200  billion  today, 
and  Government  was  a  lot  less  compli- 
cated. Today,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  has  many  offices  and  councils 
and  other  organizational  units,  as  I  have 
already  observed.  Some  of  these  are  au- 
thorized by  law,  some  were  created  by 
reorganization  plan,  and  others  owe  their 
existence  simply  to  Presidential  order  or 
annotmcement. 

We  can  no  longer  diqnse  of  the  issue 
of  Executive  Office  orgsmlzation  by  say- 
ing, "Let  the  President  do  it."  The  Ex- 
ecutive Office  represents  something  tax 
more  complex  than  the  President's  "per- 
sonsil  staff."  The  Congress  has  seen  fit, 
again  in  its  wisdom,  to  establish  many 
components  of  the  Executive  OfBce  by 
law  and  to  prescribe  their  duties  by  law. 
Furthermore,  the  heads  of  the  Important 
components  of  the  Executive  Office  are 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  No  less  than 
eight  heads  of  agencies  in  the  Bxeco- 
ttve  Office  are  subject  to  Swiate  eon- 
flrmatkin.  These  agencies  are  Central 
SatdligcDoe  Agency.  OfBce  of  Boonomie 
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Opportunity.  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunication  Policy.  Of- 
fice of  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  and  the  Coqncil  on  £^- 
vironmoital  Quality.  ' 

If  the  logic  of  the  princlDle  were  car- 
ried far  enough — if  the  Psesident  were 
to  have  transferred  to  him  all  the  stat- 
utory powers  of  all  the  statutory  agen- 
cies in  the  Executive  Offlca  with  power 
to  reassign  or  redelegate  at  wUl,  you  can 
see  what  this  means  from  tl^e  standpoint 
of  the  Congress.  i 

It  means  that  the  Congijess  would  be 
relinquishing  to  the  Presidemt  its  consti- 
tutional power  to  prescribe  departmental 
organization  and  to  detern^e  the  locus 
of  the  appointing  power.  £ven  in  the 
case  of  the  great  departments  of  Qov- 
emment,  the  Congress  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  leave  complete  dlscietlonary  au- 
thority In  the  dejxirtment  hteads  to  orga- 
nize and  reorganize,  to  ass^n  and  reas- 
sign, as  they  see  fit.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  for  example,  has  considerable 
authority  along  this  line,  but  major  re- 
organizations of  designate^  types  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Coogress  for  ap- 
proval. The  Department  of!  Transporta- 
tion, the  Department  of  lioiising  and 
Urban  Development — in  th«se  and  other 
cases,  the  Congress  has  prescribed  to  a 
certain  extent  the  internal  organization 
of  the  department,  so  that  the  head  of 
the  department  cannot  simt>ly  rearrange 
things  according  to  his  olm  judgment 
or  whim. 


commas   is    crrr   our   of 


PATTS»K 


Under  this  reorganizatlsn  plan  the 
Congress  gets  cut  out  of  t|ie  pattern  In 
some  wa3rs  that  are  obvlojus  and  some 
ways  that  are  subtle.  Consider  first  the 
Bxireau  of  the  Btidget.  The 'Congress  en- 
acted some  58  statutory  provisions,  listed 
in  our  report — see  House!  Report  91- 
1066.  page  36— which  appljy  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  or  its  Director.  The 
plan  transfers  these  f\m(itlons  to  the 
President.  The  President  promises  to  del- 
egate them  back  to  the  Bureau  under 
its  new  name,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  At  a  later  date,  ihe  President 
may  decide  to  transfer  sqme  or  all  of 
these  fimctions  elsewhere  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  plan  gives  him  a  f ree- 
floatln^mandate  in  this  Inspect.  Once 
the  authority  is  lodged  in  |the  President 
rather  than  in  the  Bureau,  he  can  do 
with  it  what  he  will.  And,  this  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  reorganising  the  Pres- 
idential office.  The  MCCorm^ck  Act — sec- 
tion 301  of  title  3.  US.  Code— enables 
the  President  to  delegate  fimctions.  un- 
der specified  conditions,  to  agency  heads 
or  other  statutory  officers  tliroughout  the 
Government.  Testimony  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  made  it  plain  that 
the  President  might  very  well  decide  to 
retrieve  some  of  the  fimct^ns  he  would 
redelegate  to  the  Office  of  I  Management 
and  Budget,  and  assign  ttiem  to  other 
Government  agencies.        | 

Here  we  come  to  one  of  ithe  subtleties 
of  the  situation.  When  the  Congress 
enacts  a  law  directing  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  perform  specified  functions,  to 
discharge  certain  duties  $nd  responM- 
UUties.  then  the  Congresoi  expects  that 


the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Just  as  the 
head  of  any  other  Government  agency, 
will  report  from  time  to  time  and  give 
an  account  of  his  ];>erformance.  It  cannot 
expect  quite  the  same  response  when  the 
statutory  functions  are  vested  in  the 
President,  for  the  President  represents 
the  head  of  a  separate  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, whereas  the  Congress  has  con- 
stitutional authority  to  prescribe  the  de- 
partmental organization  of  Government 
and  to  vest  appointing  authority  as  it 
sees  fit. 

nXtrSTRATINO   THE   8HI»T  OI"  ATTrHOmiTT 

To  Illustrate  the  point  that  the  statu- 
tory function  vested  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  its  Director  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  same  statutory  function 
transferred  to  the  President,  consider 
section  20  of  title  31.  UrUted  States  Code. 
It  provides: 

Tb«  Bureau  shall,  at  the  request  oT  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  Oongrees  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  revenue  or  appropria- 
tions, furnish  the  committee  such  aid  and 
Information  as  It  may  request. 

Substitute  "President"  for  "Bureau" 
and  you  have  at  once  a  different  order 
of  obligation  and  responsibility.  The 
Congress  cannot  command  the  Presi- 
dent like  it  does  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Besides  the  specific  statutory  re- 
quirement to  supply  assistance  and  in- 
formation to  the  designated  committees, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  is  called 
upon  by  many  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress for  advice  and  information  on 
pending  legislation  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  interest.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  for  example,  has 
frequent  occasion  to  consult  with  Bureau 
officials  concerning  such  matters  as  re- 
organization plans,  accounting  methods 
in  the  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Federal  property  management,  and 
legislation  concerning  administrative  ex- 
penses or  operations  in  the  Govenmient. 

If  we  examined  the  nimierous  statutes 
enacted  over  the  years  with  reference  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  would  find 
that  the  statutory  relationships  of  Con- 
gress with  the  Bureau  involve  such  com- 
mittees as  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Armed  Services,  Veterans'  Affairs.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Education  and  Labor, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Public 
Works,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  These  are 
Just  the  committees  with  a  statutory  rela- 
tionship, where  the  Bureau  promulgates 
regiilations.  All  committees,  of  course, 
are  Interested  in  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  because  all  pro- 
grams go  through  a  budget  process,  and 
sdl  legislation  goes  through  a  clearance 
process  in  the  Bureau. 

Administration  witnesses  contended 
that  such  relationships  with  the  Con- 
gress would  remain  tmimpared  despite 
the  statutory  transfer  of  powers  to  the 
President.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
case.  Subtle  differences  develop  when  the 
law  directed  to  a  specific  agency  is 
handed  to  the  President  and  Injected 
into  the  aura  of  the  Presidency.  Sensi- 
tivities develop  on  the  part  of  Executive 
OCDce  officials  as  to  what  is  privileged 
and  what  Is  not  privileged,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  Is  given  to  the  side  of 
privilege  for  fear  of  embarrassing  the 
President  or  prematurely  making  some 


statement  which  has  not  been  approved 
or  finally  settled  by  the  White  House. 

DOMKSnC      COUNCn.      BKTOND      CONOaESSIONAL 
REACH 

If  the  effect  of  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions to  the  President  is  to  place  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  several  steps 
farther  away  from  the  Congress,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  Domestic  Council 
as  constituted  under  the  plan?  The  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  would  be  a  Presidential 
assistant,  and  that  relationship  by  itself 
is  enough  to  move  White  House  bureau- 
crats to  put  the  stamp  of  prlvilge  on  the 
documents  or  deliberations  of  the 
Council.  The  committee  was  assured  by 
administration  witnesses  that  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Coimcil.  that  Is 
to  say,  the  department  and  other  agency 
heads  who  might  be  designated  to  par- 
ticipate, would  be  available,  as  usual,  to 
testify  before  committees  and  to  supply 
information  to  the  Congress.  This  is  only 
seeming  assurance.  In  fact,  the  depart- 
ment heads  and  others  would  be  less 
inclined  to  discuss  their  problems  freely 
before  the  Congress  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  all  Important  policies  would  be 
continuing  matters  of  concern  and  con- 
sideration in  the  Domestic  Council. 

Iliis  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Council 
itself  would  be  the  actual  policymaking 
instrument.  The  active  work  would  be 
done  by  the  90-member  secretariat 
headed  by  the  Presidential  Assistant/ 
Executive  Director.  The  Council  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  not  meet  fre- 
quently. The  department  heads  are  too 
busy  to  spend  much  time  at  it.  and  at 
best  they  would  be  a  review  rather  than 
a  policy-forming  group.  The  basic  work 
would  be  done  by  the  Executive  Director 
working  throiagh  the  secretariat  and  the 
ad  hoc  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Since  the  major  justification  offered  for 
the  CouiM»l  and  the  secretariat  is  the 
importance  of  examining  domestic  poli- 
cies and  problems  which  cut  across 
numerous  agencies  and  the  need  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  coordination  and  coherence 
in  policy  development,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  the  veil  of  secrecy  will  be  sprecid 
over  larger  and  larger  areas  of  Govern- 
ment policy-making.  What  such  a  Coun- 
cil distinctively  has  to  offer  will  be  with- 
held from  the  Congress.  No  administra- 
tion witness  was  prepared  to  say  that 
the  Executive  Director  would  be  willing 
or  be  permitted  to  make  an  appearance 
before  committees  of  the  Congress  or 
make  any  reix>rt  or  document  of  the 
Council  available  to  these  committees. 

The  distinction  made  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  between  policy  formula- 
tion and  policy  implementation,  assign- 
ing the  first  res?x)nsibllity  to  the  Domes- 
tic Council  and  the  second  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  accentuates 
the  problem  of  congressional  access.  We 
believe  that  for  many  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  plan,  the  distinc- 
tion is  naive  and  artificial  to  the  extent 
tlMit  it  is.  or  can  be,  applied  in  practice. 
It  not  only  diminishes  the  importance  of 
the  budget  agency  but  it  gathers  Into  the 
poUcy  domain — the  most  important 
port — many  matters  associated  with 
budget-making.  These  become  less  ac- 
cessible to  the  Congress  than  if  they  were 
retained  in  the  budget  agency. 


May  IS,  1970 

BEVEBSAL  or  ACCESS  PEINCIPLZ 

It  Is  curious  and  somewhat  ironic  that 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970  would 
cut  Congress  out  of  the  pattern  of  access 
to  basic  information  on  domestic  policy 
formation  when,  theoretically,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  reorganization  plan — having 
the  force  and  effect  of  law — can  be  said 
to  strengthen  congressional  access.  This 
was  the  rationale  put  forward  In  asking 
the  Congress  to  approve  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1962.  creating  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Thus.  Presi- 
dent Kermedy,  In  submitting  the  OST 
plan,  said  It  would  "permit  some 
strengthening  of  the  staff  and  consultant 
resources  now  available  to  the  President 
in  respect  of  sclentiflc  and  technical  fac- 
tors affecting  executive  branch  policies 
and  will  also  facilitate  communication 
with  the  Congress." 

Testifying  in  behalf  of  the  1962  plan. 
Elmer  B.  Staats.  then  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — now 
Comptroller  General — said,  in  part: 

We  recognise  that  the  Congress  at  times 
will  desire  the  testimony  of  an  official  who 
can  speak  authoritatively  on  the  Govern- 
ment's sclentiflc  activities  from  an  overall, 
rather  than  departmental,  point  of  view. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  In  the  same  way  as  the  Budget 
Director  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  will  be  free  to  appear 
before  congressional  committees. 

Administration  witnesses  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  1962  plan  and  the 
1970  plan  were  somewhat  different  in 
content  and  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the 
principle  Is  valid  and  should  be  be  con- 
sistently maintained ;  namely,  that  when 
the  Congress  gives,  through  approval  of 
a  reorganization  plan,  statutory  under- 
pinning to  a  component  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  congressional  ac- 
cess should  be  enhanced  rather  than  re- 
tarded. I  repeat  that  none  of  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses  was  prepared  to 
state  that  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Domestic  Coxmcll  would  be  available  to 
appear  before  congressional  committees 
or  to  supply  requested  docimients  or 
other  information  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Council. 

CUTTING    INTO    CIVIL    SERVICE    OOUMISaiON 

•niere  are  other  features  of  this  reor- 
ganization plan  which  raise  serious  ques- 
tions. Although  the  plan  does  not  speU 
out  details,  the  President's  message  in- 
forms us  that  the  renamed  tmd  expanded 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
among  other  things,  "will  be  charged 
with  advising  the  President  on  the  de- 
velopment of  new  programs  to  recruit, 
train,  motivate,  deploy,  and  evaluate  the 
men  and  wmnen  who  make  up  the  top 
ranks  of  the  civil  service,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  term."  The  message  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  OMB  will  not  itself 
deal  with  Individuals,  but  will  depend  on 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
employing  departments  and  agencies  to 
administer  this  program.  These  are  In- 
tended to  be  words  of  assurance  that  the 
OMB  will  not  take  away  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  its  important  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  Federal 
executive  talent.  The  words  have  not  been 
reassuring  enough.  The  subcommittee  re- 
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celved  testimony  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees — 
AFIr-CiO — and  the  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees,  which  are  imequlv. 
ocally  oiwosed  to  the  persormel  features 
of  the  reorganization  plan  because  of 
the  perceived  threat  to  the  role  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Several  other 
experts.  Including  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck,  also  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  a  noted  authority  In 
Federal  personnel  affairs,  took  issue  with 
this  aspect  of  the  plan. 

Their  concerns  are  not  imaginary.  If 
the  OMB  is  made  responsible  for  career 
personnel  development  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  President's  message, 
then  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  pro- 
grsun  for  career  development  will  shrivel 
up  and  its  standing  in  the  Government 
permanentiy  impaired.  Split  responsibil- 
ities su'e  prejudicial  to  progress  In  this 
field.  And  remember  that  the  OMB  func- 
tions will  be  delegated  by  the  President 
under  the  plan,  so  that  inevitably  the 
OMB  participation  in  executive  career 
development  will  be  tinged  with  Presi- 
dential politics.  The  vexing  problem  of 
proper  relationships  between  the  Civil 
Service  Commlsion  and  the  White  House, 
and  the  old  argument  whether  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  should  be  for- 
mally constituted  as  a  personnel  adviser 
to  the  President,  are  revived  in  a  new 
way  by  this  plan.  No  less  than  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as 
a  professional,  nonpoliUcal  agency  for 
advancement  of  the  Federal  career  serv- 
ice is  at  stake. 

ANOTHBE    ANOMALT 

Among  the  anomalies  in  the  persormel 
provlsltms  of  this  plan  Is  the  following: 
on  the  one  hand  the  OMB  would  reach 
into  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  with  adverse  consequences; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  six  high-level — 
Executlve-V — positions  which  the  OMB 
would  acquire  under  the  plan  are  in  the 
competitive  civil  service.  Tht  appointees 
would  be  blanketed  Into  permanent  civU 
service  positions,  which  a  succeeding  ad- 
ministration would  have  to  accept.  Our 
committee  does  not  believe,  nor  do  I, 
that  such  high-level  policy  positions 
should  be  In  the  competitive  civil  service. 
A  new  President  should  be  able  to  select 
whom  he  desires  for  such  pollcymaktag 
responsibilities. 

The  anomaly  derives  from  the  fact 
that  since  the  positions  were  created  as 
a  consequence  of  the  "reorganization" 
concocted  by  the  plan,  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  requires  that  they  be  either  in 
the  competitive  civil  service  or  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  In  other  words,  we 
may  presume  that  the  drafters  of  the 
plan  did  not  necessarily  want  to  place 
these  positlMis  In  the  competitive  clvU 
service,  but  they  believed  they  had  no 
alternative. 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  clear  from  the 
testimony  precisely  why  these  positions 
are  needed  or  what  responsibilities  will 
be  assigned.  There  was  some  discussion 
before  our  annmittee.  and  earlier  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  about  the 
desire  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
place  f  tmctionarieB  in  tbe  field  to  serve 
as  problem  aolvera  or  cmbuclsmen.  O^ 


several  occasions,  as  I  imderstand.  re- 
quests for  field  functionaries  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Congress.  I  am  sure  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  would  want  to  know 
what  kind  of  ombudsman  services  the 
Bureau  hfm  in  mind  for  their  districts 
and  how  many  and  what  types  of  per- 
sonnel would  be  involved. 

OBJKTnONS   IN    SUMMAET 

In  summary,  then,  we  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1970  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First.  The  plan  Is  not  a  genuine  re- 
organization of  the  executive  branch. 

Second.  The  plan  is  not  legally  drawn. 

Third.  The  plan  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  free-floating  mandate  to  make 
further  reorganizations  without  con- 
gressional approval. 

Fourth.  The  plan  would  put  the  policy 
reins  of  Government  in  the  hands  of  a 
faceless  bureaucracy  in  the  Executive 
Office  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Congress. 

Fifth.  The  plan  would  blanket  six  new 
high-level  positions  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  into  the  com- 
petitive civil  service. 

Sixth.  The  plan  would  threaten  the 
integrity  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
by  permitting  duplicative  functions  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
executive  career  development. 

LEGISLATION    AS    ALTERNATIVE 

In  the  bill,  HJl.  17376,  which  we  have 
introduced  as  an  alternative  to  the  plan. 
and  which  we  promise  to  report  out 
timely  from  the  committee,  the  major  ob- 
jections to  the  plan  are  overcome.  There 
is  no  transfer  of  fuiictions  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  directiy  to  the 
President.  The  Dwnestic  CouncU  is  pro- 
vided for,  but  ite  Executive  Director 
would  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
Just  as  are  the  heads  of  eight  other  offices 
or  councils  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  the  Executive  Director  submit 
an  aimual  report  to  the  Congress  and 
provide  the  Congress  with  such  other 
Information  as  may  be  requested. 
Finally,  the  Domestic  Council,  under  the 
bill,  would  have  a  tenure  until  June  30. 
1973.  In  this  way  it  could  be  determined 
whether  experience  warrants  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Council.  Also,  if  a  new 
President  is  elected  in  1972,  he  would  not 
necessarily  be  faced  with  a  statutory  or- 
ganization he  did  not  want  to  utilize. 
Under  the  plan,  despite  the  emphasis  on 
flexibility,  the  organization  of  the  Do- 
mestic Council  is  frozen  into  perma- 
nence. 

As  you  know,  a  reorganization  plan 
must  be  voted  up  ox  down  without 
amendment.  The  bUl  will  give  the  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  present  amend- 
ments and  to  work  its  will  on  a  complex 
and  controversial  matter. 

In  conclusion.  I  therefore  request  an 
"aye"  vote  on  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval which  is  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  HOLEPTELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  In  1949  the 
members  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
martft  a  report  on  this  subject  and  it  was 
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not  accepted  by  the  Congr  «s.  It  was  dis- 
credited and  it  was  not  ev<n  entertained 
as  being  a  valid  proposal. 

Mr    HOLIPIELD.  I  think  thia  plan 
reflects  a  similar  principle;  it  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  i  .„ 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL^  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?       J 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man irom  New  York.         j 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Do^s  the  genUe- 
man  have  an  opinion  a$  to  why  the 
President  did  not  see  flt  lender  this  plan 
to  have  the  head  of  this  proposed  agency 
confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  can  only  make  my 
deducUons  from  what  the  Executive  Di- 
rector can  do.  The  Exedutive  Director 
will  be  the  head  of  a  staft  of  90.  He  will 
not  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  nor  will 
the  90  members  of  his  $tafr  be  under 
civil  service.  Therefore,  they  can  exert 
the  claim  of  executive  prtvUege  and  re- 
fuse to  come  before  anyl  committee  or 
the  House  or  of  the  Senate  to  testify  as 
to  their  functions.  Yet  their  functions 
are  very  important.  They  have  to  evalu- 
ate the  programs.  They  hftve  to  coordin- 
ate the  programs.  They  bave  to  set  the 
national  priorities  on  these  programs,  m 
recommendations  which  they  send  to  the 
President.  The  President  can  then  send 
this  to  the  Bureau  of  tl^e  Budget,  and 
direct  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Im- 
plement it. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  It  stems  to  me  ad- 
ditionally, if  the  President  sent  such  a 
nomination  to  the  Senat^.  the  propoeed 
nominee  would  be  subjelct  to  queRtion- 
ing  as  to  his  philoeoi*3|  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  ofBce.  It  mlfty  well  be  the 
President  did  not  want  th»t  to  take  place. 
Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Well  that  is  one  of 
the  possibilities,  althougfti  I  think  It  la 
relatively   unimportant,  jwhen  we  con- 
sider the  more  important  fact  that  he 
will  be  behind  the  clotk  of  executive 
privilege  and  will  not  be  re«)onBlve  to 
congressional  inquiries  as  to  how  and 
why  he  made  certain  recommendations, 
^rtiich  we  only  see  surfaced  after  the 
President  makes  his  recoknmendations  to 
the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  follows  ou^  the  recommen- 
dations. 

Let  me  say  again,  regarding  this  Do- 
mestic Council,  the  Director  of  the  Bud- 
get is  not  on  the  Council,  so  he  will  not 
be  privy  by  firsthand  ^formation  and 
participation  to  the  reisoning  and  the 
arguments  that  go  brtiiind  the  policies 
which  they  recommend.]  and  the  setting 
of  the  priorities  on  the  iprograms  which 
are  before  this  gro^p  of  political 
appointees.  I 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I^  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  it  ddes  seem  strange 
to  me  that  the  head  of  the  OfBce  of 
Emergency  Preparedneas.  which  was  or- 
ganized by  reorganization  plan,  the  head 
of  the  OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology, 
which  was  organized  t»y  reorganizatkm 
plan,  and  the  head  of  the  OfBce  of  Tele- 
communications Policy,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  reorganization  plan,  are  all 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

Mr.   HOLIFIELD.   Aild  the  heads  of 
other  agencies,  of  whl<^  there  are  sev 
eral.  which  I  lust  read 
Mr.   BOSENTHAL. 


[t   seems   to   me 


painfully  obvious  that  the  head  of  this 
proposed  agency  has  a  far  more  impor- 
tant function,  in  the  Ught  of  congres- 
sional responsibility,  than  the  head  of 
any  one  of  these  other  offices.  If  the 
President  and  the  Congress  saw  flt  for 
the  heads  of  these  other  offices  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  then  serious 
questions  are  raised  as  to  why  this  man 
was  shielded  from  Senate  ccMifirmaUon 
tuid  the  questioning  of  the  Senate.  This 
is  such  a  vitally  important  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Let  me  say  I  agree 
with  the  genUeman  when  he  says  that 
this  position  Is  far  more  Important,  for 
instance,  than  the  Office  of  Telecom- 
mimications  Policy,  or  any  of  the  other 
offices  mentioned,  because  this  Execu- 
tive Director  and  his  staff  of  90  are  go- 
ing to  be  looking  at  the  full  dcxnestic 
system  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  going  to  be  evaluating  some 
400  programs. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  All  of  the  programs 
that  will  be  enacted  will  be  the  ones  that 
will  be  evaluated.  Yet  this  office  which 
deals  with  a  \ers  narrow  field  has  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  There  is  a  deep 
and  serious  question  raised  in  my  mind 
as  to  why  the  Senate  saw  flt  to  shield 
this  proposed  head  of  the  agency  from 
Senate  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  understand  from 
the  questioning  of  the  genUeman  from 
New    York    and    the    answers    of    the 
genUeman  from  California,  as  well  as 
the  position  that  the  genUeman  from 
California  took  in  committee  and  the  bill 
he  has  referred  to  which  has  been  intro- 
duced and  which  Is  now  resting  in  the 
subcommittee,  that  he  makes  some  com- 
parisons between  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  proposed  Domestic  Counsel,  and 
other  heads  of  agencies  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  some  of 
whom  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as 
you  pointed  out.  I  would  like  to  comment 
that  most  of  those  you  have  discussed — 
not  «dl  of  them  but  most  of  them — head 
up  operating  agencies  such  as  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  CIA.  and  others.  Let  us  make 
another  comparison  here,  however.  We 
have  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  who  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  flgoires  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  agree  he  is  not  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Oh,  but  I  must  stop 
the  genUeman  at  that  point  and  tell  the 
genUeman  that  there  is  a  statute  which 
makes  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  available  to  the  Congress.  There 
is  a  direct  statute  in  the  law  that  over- 
comes the  fact  that  he  Is  not  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yidd  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  aware  that 
that  Is  true,  but  I  thought  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  making  the  point 
that  a  man  who  is  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation  can  then  be  posed  a  ques- 
tion as  to  his  pollUcal  i^iiloMphy.  It 
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seems  to  me  what  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  implies — and  I  guess  the  gen- 
Ueman from  California  agrees  with 
him— that  the  man  who  serves  the  Cabi- 
net as  well  as  the  President  in  formulat- 
ing domestic  poUcy  should  be  in  tune 
with  the  poUtical  philosophy  of  the  Sen- 
ate rather  than  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet,  and  that  seems  to  make  very 
litUe  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  I  do  not  take 
that  position.  I  say  that  the  man  who 
has  such  a  powerful  position  as  this  is 
going  to  be  a  man  with  a  big  staff  lay- 
ered between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress and  that  I  beUeve  he  should  be 
responsible  to  congressional  inquiry  as 
to  his  functions  and  decisions.  If  the 
President  wants  to  keep  this  man  within 
his  own  staff,  which  is  the  permanent 
staff  that  he  has  in  his  office,  behind 
the  cloak  of  Executive  privilege,  with  all 
of  the  confidentiality  that  can  be  given 
to  this  man,  that  is  one  thing.  When  you 
take  him  out  of  the  Presidents  office  as 
a  presidential  assistant  and  put  him  over 
here  into  a  statutory  body  created  by  the 
Congress,  then  I  submit  you  are  doing 
a  completely  different  thing. 

Therefore,  if  the  Congress  creates  by 
statute,  it  should  have  the  right  to  In- 
quire as  to  the  functions  of  the  individ- 
ual. I  had  this  experience  with  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  I  might  say.  We 
had  an  adviser  to  the  President  making 
decisions  which  were  tremendously  im- 
portant in  respect  of  different  weapons 
defense  systems,  massive  systems,  with  ^ 
a  great  economic  effect  on  the  country.  3 
We  could  never  find  out  why  he  advised  ^ 
that  we  should  use  system  A  as  against 
system  B.  So  I  supported  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  which  established  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  as  a  statutory 
body  and  which  requires  the  director  of 
that  office.  Mr.  Dubridge  at  the  present 
time,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

And.  just  2  weeks  ago  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Dr. 
DuBridge  appeared  and  testified  as  to 
the  Impact  of  atomic  energy  develop- 
ment on  electrical  generating  plants, 
and  what  his  ideas  were  with  reference 
thereto.  His  testimony  was  most  val- 
uable and  I  was  very  glad  that  he  did 
not  have  the  cloak  of  Executive  privi- 
lege surroimding  him. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
raise  one  other  point  because  of  the 
qxiestions  about  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  section 
101  of  the  reorganization  plan,  the 
transfer  of  functions  to  the  President 
which  reads  as  follows: 


There  are  hereby  trarmferred  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  aU  fimctlona 
Tested  by  law  (Incl tiding  reorganlaaUon 
plan)  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  th« 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  means.  In  effect,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  could  be.  If  It  has 
been  transfwred  to  the  President,  given 
to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Domes- 
tic Council  as  one  of  his  functions  to  op- 
erate as  part  of  his  responslbUlUee  as 


Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic 
Council  and  as  supervisor  of  this  staff  of 
people  who  will  be  developing  domestic 
policy  and  further  Insulate  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  from  contact  with  the 

Congress.     ^^  ^ 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well,  of  course,  that 
is  the  basic  question.  The  gentleman  has 
hit  upon  the  basic  point.  Do  we  as  the 
Congress  want  to  isolate  a  powerful  staff 
of  90  people  In  the  pocket  of  the  Presi- 
dent—and I  say  this  most  respectfully— 
in  the  immediate  Office  of  the  President, 
with  all  of  the  powerful  decisions  that 
have  to  be  made  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion of  programs  and  functiwis  and  as- 
signments and  powers?  Do  we  want  to 
isolate  them  and  Insulate  them  against 
congressional  contact? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  the  genUeman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  just  point  out  the  fact  that  we  know 
there  are  some  58  statutory  connections 
between  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Congress.  Now,  as  one  who  has  grown 
unfortunately  accustomed  to  being  a 
Member  of  the  minority  In  this  Congress, 
I  like  to  have  that  statutory  connection 
between  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
hate  to  see  it  go  and  disappear  completely 
from  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
the  total  authority  of  the  President. 

I  say  this  because  the  day  may  come 
when  we  do  not  have  a  President  who 
happens  to  believe  and  share  the  same 
poUtioil  philosophy  as  the  minority 
Members  of  Congress.  Then  the  minority 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  In  a  worse 
position,  vis-a-vis  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  than  they  are  at  a  time  when 
the  Presidency  Is  In  the  control  of  an- 
other party.  But,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  still  has  a  statutory  connection 
with  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  The 
genUeman  has  brought  up  the  fact  of  the 
statutory  fimctions,  and  this  Is  In  the 
report,  the  listing  of  58  statutory  func- 
tions which  the  Congress  placed  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Did  the  Con- 
gress act  idly  in  so  doing?  My  oirinlon  is 
that  the  Cc«igre«s  acted  with  delibera- 
tion In  placing  them  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  Insofar  as  I  know  Congress 
wants  them  to  remain  there. 

I  want  to  be  completely  fair.  If  they 
are  transferred  to  the  President,  the 
President  can  transfer  all  of  them  beck, 
but  he  does  not  have  to  do  so.  He  can 
transfer  half  of  them  back  and  retain 
the  other  half,  or  he  can  take  the  other 
half  or  any  portion  thereof  and  transfer 
them  to  another  agency. 

In  each  case  here  he  would  exercise 
the  power  that  would  be  given  in  the  plan 
to  do  this.  He  would  transcend  the  will 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  In  placing 
those  58  statutes  In  the  r>ermanent  re- 
ceptacle of  a  statutory  body  created  by 
the  Congress  with  a  permanent  Institu- 
tional memory,  where  we  can  go  to  the 
Biireau  of  the  Budget  on  the  basis  of  a 
straight  statute  that  says  they  have  to 
give  this  Information  to  the  congressional 
committees. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  do  not  have  the  concern  that  some 

people  do  that  the  head  of  this  Domestic 

Council  be  confirmed  by  the  U.6.  Senate. 

Mr.   HOLIPIELD.   Not  the  Domestic 

Council,  but  the  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  WeU.  that  Ihe 
Domestic  Director  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  not  too  concerned  as  to 
the  civil  service  status  of  the  super- 
grades  because  I  at  times  have  been 
critical  of  the  supergrades  and  their  pol- 
icymaking authority  which  is  immune 
from  the  will  of  any  administration. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  function 
of  the  Domestic  Council  and  this  is  what 
I  want  to  try  to  get  clear.  Is  this  Do- 
mestic Council  In  any  way  to  be,  If  the 
presidential  reorganization  plan  is  ap- 
proved, an  operational  agency? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  What  meaning  does 
the  genUeman  put  on  the  word  opera- 
tional? They  will  operate,  let  me  say  it 
in  this  way,  they  will  evaluate  problems. 
Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Which  some  pro- 
grams need. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Yes,  indeed;  yes,  in- 
deed; they  do  need.  But  they  will  also 
coordinate  programs  which  I  admit  some 
programs  need.  But  they  will  also  set  the 
national  priorities. 

Let  us  say  that  program  A  which  the 
genUeman  is  very  much  interested  in, 
has  No.  1  priority  in  the  eyes  of  the  Con- 
gress that  created  this  particular  pro- 
gram, and  suppose  that  this  Council  act- 
ing through  its  Executive  Director  and 
its  90  staff  members  should  advocate 
that  it  be  given  priority  No.  11  in  place 
of  priority  No.  1,  and  this  recommenda- 
tion would  go  to  the  President.  The 
President  could  direct  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau Director  to  assign  that  priority  to 
It  In  the  allocation  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.   Can  he  not  do 
that  now  to  a  point? 
Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Pardon? 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Can  he  not  do  ex- 
actly that  now  to  a  point  in  establishing 
priorities? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  He  can  do  it  to  a 
polnt^  but  we  can  call  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Director  before  us,  and  we  can 
say,  "Why  was  this  changed  from  prior- 
ity No.  1  to  priority  No.  11?  What  is  the 
thinking  behind  it?  What  was  the  reaawi 
for  this  coordination?" 

Maybe  this  decision  coordinates  the 
program  across  several  different  agen- 
cies. Would  we  then  have  to  go  to  each 
one  of  these  departmental  heads  and  ask 
them,  many  of  whom  were  not  preswit 
when  the  decision  was  made  by  the  staff 
of  the  Council,  although  they  may  have 
approved  them,  to  get  the  Information? 
And  should  we  not  be  aWe  to  call  the 
Executive  Director  before  us  and  say. 
"Why  did  you  do  this?" 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  the  approval  of 
the  Domestic  Council  required  to  admin- 
ister or  set  into  i^ay  any  legislative  act? 
Let  us  be  specific.  Let  us  talk  about  some- 
thing I  am  very  much  interested  In. 
which  is  puUlc  works.  Is  approval  of  the 
Domestic  Council  ever  at  any  point  in 
time  reqiaired  to  gain  approval  of  pxiblic 
works  projects  in  addition  to  what  tiie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  presently  does? 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  going  to  let  Mr. 
JoHES  of  Alabama,  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  is  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  answer  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  genUeman  from  California  has 
been  very  expUcit.  smd  it  says  that  pri- 
orities will  be  escalated  through  this 
superimjposed  body  that  will  determine 
the  priorities  and  needs  of  capital  im- 
provements in  this  country.  So  the  ccm- 
sequences  of  that  are  that  we  are  los- 
ing or  we  are  lessening  our  capabilities 
as  Monbers  of  Congress  to  determine  the 
priorities  and  the  needs  and  the  geo- 
graphical requirements  of  our  country 
so  that  lessens  what  we  have  just  been 
talking  about.  I  concur  with  what  the 

genUeman  from  California  has  said 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  puts  a  layer  of 
decision  between  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President  with  the  right 
to  recommend  to  the  President  priori- 
ties on  programs  and  pedicles. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  This  will  be 
a  retardation  of  all  the  efforts  that  we 

have  made.  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  genUeman  will  yield,  let  me  ask  one 
other  question,  if  I  may. 

Could  the  President  if  given  the  au- 
thority he  requests  in  this  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  transfer  for  example  say. 
without  being  specific,  functions  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  am  not  pr«)ared 
to  answer  that  from  a  legal  standpoint. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
vni\  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  In  just  a  moment. 

Out  of  the  58  statutes  that  are  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  those  refer  to  the  Corps  oX  Engi- 
neers, but  I  might  be  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  again  to  the 
genUeman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  continue 
to  exist,  or  another  department  or  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  con- 
tinue. But  there  might  be  a  reassign- 
ment of  programs  that  are  contained  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  That  is  as  to  the 
setting  of  national  priorities. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  projects  may  be 
assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

What  you  are  talking  about  is  not 
a  reorganization  plan,  as  we  sense  it. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  fimctitms  of  gov- 
ernment. That  is  the  total  question  we 
are  examining  here  today.  I  hope  uaA 
I  plead  that  we  will  not  retard  the  func- 
tions of  government  to  be  supplemented 
with  a  superimposed  obligation  to  go 
through  something  more  than  they  have 
to  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  want  to  be  as 
candid  as  possible  and  ex3)lain  what  I 
beUeve  about  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  the  functions  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  President  imder  this  plan 
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except  In  the  Add  of  settng  priorities 
for  projects  which  they  ftandle.  That 
setting  of  priorities  Is  claarly  set  out 
in  the  testimony  we  have,  that  this  su- 
per layer  of  90  people  will  set  national 
priorities.  j 

Now  they  cannot  impose  them,  but 
they  recommend  them  to  the  President 
and  the  President  recomiiends  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  wliich  sets  the 
levels  according  to  thesa  determina- 
tions by  this  Etomestic  Council. 

Now  the  thing  that  I  do  ttot  like  about 
that  is — you  cannot  get  to  the  Co\m- 
cil — the  Congress  cannot  icome  to  the 
Coimcll  to  find  out  why  the  President 
told  the  Bureau  of  the  Buoget  Director 
to  put  a  certain  priority  on  a  certain 
project — for  example,  to  aet  it  back  5 
years  or  7  years — and  pit  something 
else  up,  which  is  more  attractive  to  the 
staff  of  the  Council.  ] 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield?    j 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  ko  the  genUe- 
man.  I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  the  goi- 
tleman  is  discussing  the  wlhole  point  of 
this  plan,  and  that  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  {for  example, 
could  develop  its  own  poli<iy  recommen- 
dations within  the  department  and  then 
go  into  the  Domestic  Council  where  tta 
recommendations  along  \»ith  the  rec- 
ommendations of  other  departments  are 
filtered  through  the  staff  of  the  Domestic 
Council,  the  90  people — who  may  either 
take  it  then  into  account  or  ignore  it  or 
develop  its  own  recommendations  on  any 
facts  and  figures  or  any  other  matter. 

You  have  presiding  over  the  staff  of 
that  Domestic  CouxM:il,  which  comes  up 
with  p<^cy,  a  man  who  is  ajiso  the  assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

So  here  Is  p<dlcy  being  developed  liter- 
ally over  the  heads  of  Cabinet  ofDcers — a 
man  who  takes  that  in  to  the  President 
for  his  consideration  an4  who  is  the 
President's  personal  adviseft'.  That  is  the 
problem.  Because  when  the  Department 
of  Transportation  then  oomes  before,  for 
example,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  rt<»wi««  this,  he  Is  disciw- 
Ing  not  a  poUcy  developed  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  but 
rathor  a  policy  derdoped — vetoed,  modi- 
fled,  or  changed — by  the  staff  of  the 
Domestic  CoundL 

Now,  whom  do  you  get  boore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  rorelgn  Com- 
merce, to  come  out  with  aiid  name  all  of 
the  Inputs — or  who  can  put  together  all 
of  the  Inputs  that  went  into  the  policy 
development  within  the  staff  of  the 
Domestic  Council?  i 

The  answer  Is  "No  one.'!  Because  this 
Is  a  decision  ol  the  Executive  Director 
and  the  Domestic  Oouncll  Ihas  the  cloak 
of  executive  privilege. 

So  really  what  you  are  d^lng  is  extend- 
ing the  cloak  of  execotitve  privilege 
throughout  the  poUcymaltlng  functions 
of  the  executive  branch  ol  Government. 
Mr.  HOLIFI£IX>.  I  find  that  this  col- 
loqtQT  with  my  colleagues  Is  taking  a 
great  deal  of  my  time  and,  I  did  want  to 
get  on  to  some  other  tanpnrtant  points. 
Mr.  ERLENBCHW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  very  quickly 
make  one  or  two  points. 

First  of  all,  the  plan  we  are  consid- 
ering does  not  add  to  or  diminish  the 
powers  of  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  or 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Second,  we  are  talking  of  the  forma- 
tion of  policy.  This  Is  now  done,  in  part, 
by  channeling  suggestions  from  the  vari- 
ous departments  or  agencies  through  the 
assistants  to  the  President — those  who 
have  been  described  as  the  nameless  and 
faceless  people  who  make  these  policy 
decisions. 

What  we  really  would  be  doing  with 
the  Domestic  Council  is  to  eillow  the  vari- 
ous Cabinet  officers  and  agency  heads  to 
come  in  and  participate  in  this  process 
In  a  far  more  orderly  and  effective  man- 
ner instead  of  trying  to  fight  for  the  ear 
of  the  President  through  the  assistants 
to  the  President. 

Last,  let  me  disabuse  anyone  if  they 
have  the  Idea  that  the  Domestic  Council 
Is  in  any  way  going  to  be  in  the  process 
of  deciding  the  priorities  for  your  par- 
tlctilar  public  works  project.  It  may  be 
making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  such  things  as  whether  we  shoiild 
delay  construction  of  P^deral  buildings, 
or  something  like  that  But,  it  will  permit 
consideration  In  a  more  effective  way 
than  is  now  done  in  an  uncoordinated 
manner  with  the  advice  of  his  assistants 
and  not  in  the  formalized  manner  of  hav- 
ing all  the  different  agencies  and  Cab- 
inet heads  having  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  making  recommendations. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  intrigued  by  the 
nature  of  the  lobbying  that  has  gone  on 
with  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  on 
behalf  of  this  reorganization  plan. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  Congress 
have  received  letters  from  six  members  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Ex- 
ecutive Organization,  on  the  stationery 
of  that  advisory  council,  mailed  under 
the  frank,  apparently  rototyped  by  tvo 
different  people,  because  three  are  from 
Identical  tjrpewriters  and  the  other  three 
are  from  identical  typewriters,  urging 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  support  the 
reorganization  plan  and  to  reject  a  mo- 
tion to  disapprove  that  plan. 

I  should  like  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Caltfomla  as  to  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Executive  Organization 
for  this  form  of  lobbjring.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  might  well  be  either  a  violation 
erf  a  statute  or  certainly  a  very  Improper 
way  to  approach  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  RosnnHAi)  read 
the  statute?  I  believe  It  will  answer  Uie 
gentleman's  question. 

Mf .  ROSENTHAL.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  wlU  yield,  18  XI B.C.  1918 


reads  as  follows  under  the  title  "Lobbying 
With  Appropriated  Moneys": 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  sball.  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Oongresa,  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device.  Intended  or  designed  to  Influence  In 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation 
or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether  before 
or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution proposing  such  legislation  or  appro- 
priation; but  this  shall  not  prevent  oflioera 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  or  of  its 
departments  or  agencies  from  communicat- 
ing to  Members  of  Congress  on  the  request 
of  any  Member  or  to  Congress,  through  the 
proper  official  channels,  requests  for  legis- 
lation or  appropriations  which  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
public  business. 

Then  it  goes  on  and  suggests  a  fine. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  believe  the  statute 
answers  the  gentleman  very  clearly. 

I  believe  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
received  these  letters.  The  men  are  some 
of  the  finest  businessmen  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
knowingly  violated  the  statute  in  regard 
to  lobbying  Members  of  Congress  with 
money  furnished  by  the  appropriations 
process.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  knew 
about  this  law. 

As  I  have  talked  with  them,  I  have 
found  that  in  many  fields  they  are  very 
wise  in  their  business  proceedings,  and 
that  they  are  a  little  bit  naive  In  govern- 
mental affairs. 

They  have  probably  innocently  vlo-  |  ^ 
lated  this  statute,  and  I  would  certainly  -  x 
not  ascribe  any  ill  motives  to  them.  They 
worked  hard  to  prepare  this  plan.  They 
were  very  anxious  to  put  it  over.  I  believe 
undue  zeal  on  their  part  caused  them  to 
write  these  letters. 

Therefore,  I  will  let  the  facts  stand  as 
they  do  stand  on  that  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  consumed  1  hotir. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  question,  in 
preparation  for  his  remarks? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  California  raised  an  inter- 
esting jxtot.  Whether  or  not  Members 
of  the  House  are  offended  by  the  lobby- 
ing is  a  question  for  their  own  individ- 
ual concern,  but  I  believe  the  gentleman 
did  raise  a  point  that  the  men  who  are 
on  the  Presidential  Commission  are  all 
distinguished  men  and  they  are  dedi- 
cated to  making  the  Gtovemment  and 
particularly  the  executive  branch  more 
efficient.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not 
have.  It  seems  to  me,  the  same  commit- 
ment to  the  congressional  responsibility. 
They  do  not  have  the  same  understand- 
ing, presumably,  that  we  do  of  the  equal- 
ity between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  wonder  If  at  some  point  in  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  he  might  direct  him- 


self to  the  imbalance,  I  think,  created 
by  this  plan  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  and  the  erosion  of  Con- 
gressional oversight  responsibility. 

Mr.  EIRLENBORN.  I  intend  to  do  that, 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

My  first  comment,  to  deviate  some- 
what from  what  I  Intended  to  say  first, 
is  that  I  noticed  a  lot  of  eyebrows  up 
over  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  though  they  are  really  quite  surprised 
that  the  President  would  like  to  see  his 
plan  adopted  and  that  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government  would  try  to 
Influence  Members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port something.  I  know  this  has  never 
been  done  in  the  past  and  it  is  a  new 
attanpt  that  really  catches  these  gentle- 
men by  surprise. 

Now.    Mr.    Chairman,    on    June    27, 
1968,  Richard  Nixon,  who  was  then  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  said  that 
he  favored  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission (MX  Government  ReorganlzaticMi 
to  set  in  motion  a  searching  fundamental 
reappraisal   of  our  whole  structure  of 
Government.  He  made  it  clear  that  he 
felt  the  need  was  not  to  dismantle  the 
Government  but  to  reorganize  it.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  objective,  the  President 
in  April  of  1969  established  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization.  The 
chsdrman  named  by  the  President  was 
Roy  L.  Ash,  president  of  Litton  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  Other  members  are  George 
Baker,  dean  of  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  former  Texas  Gov- 
ernor John  B.  Connally,  and  a  member 
of  the  same  political  pajly  as  the  gentle- 
man   from    Oalifomia,    the    gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  and  the  gentleman 
from    Niew    York;    Frederick    Kappel, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
American  Telephone  b  Telegraph;  Rich- 
ard M.  Paget,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  management  consulting  firm;  and 
Walter  Thayer,  the  president  of  Whitney 
Communications  Corp.  The  Council  was 
asked  to  make  a  thorough  review  of  the 
structure  of  the  executive  branch  and 
to  recommend  to  ttie  President  solutions 
to  the  organizational  problems  of  the 
maze  of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  offices  created  throughout  the 
years.  The  need  for  such  a  review  Is 
apparent   when   one    realizes    the   last 
thorough  review  in  restructuring  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  was 
accomplished  in  the  1930's  culminating 
with  the  passage  of  the  Recxrganlzation 
Act  of  1939.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  act 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  which  was  created  by 
that  act.  Since  1939,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
new    Cabinet-level    departments    have 
been   creeied   as   well  as   innumerable 
agencies  and  offices.  In  addition,  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  programs  requiring  ex- 
ecutive administration  have  been  estab- 
lished. Most  of  them  require  coordina- 
tion among  several  agencies  with  the 
State  and  local  governments  as  well. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  the  Increased  com- 
plexity of  management  of  the  executive 
branch,  no  basic  restructuring  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  has 
been  accomplished.  It  was  this  baste 
problem  which  seemed  to  be  the  key  In 


the  opinion  of  the  Ash  Council  to  the 
several  reforms  In  the  executive  man- 
agement field  and  the  executive  struc- 
ture that  are  so  desperately  needed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  today.  Thus  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  was  suggested  by  the 
Council  and  enthusiastically  adopted  and 
recommended  by  the  President.  Ttie  res- 
olution we  are  considering  today  would 
deny  to  the  President  the  reorganization 
of  his  own  Executive  Office,  which  he 
and  many  others  believe  to  be  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  entire  much-needed  mod- 
ernization. 

The  means  to  formulate  policy;  con- 
duct proper  mangaement  of  programs; 
resolve  conflicts  In  administration;  con- 
duct oversight,  which  is  so  badly  needed, 
and  evaluation  of  existing  programs;  and 
In  general  to  make  the  promises  of  leg- 
islative enactment  possible  of  attedn- 
ment. 

The  plan  would  do  two  things.  It  has 
been  fairly  well  explained  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
it  has  been  explained  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  his  presentation. 

First  of  all.  It  would  create  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  has  pointed  out  the 
fimctlons  now  assigned  to  the  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  President,  and  he  has  stated 
in  his  message  It  would  be  his  Intention 
to  redelegate  them  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Now,  I  shall  address  myself  a  little 
bit  later  as  to  the  reason  for  this  and 
the  rationale  behind  it.  But  this  would 
leave  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is 
now  to  perform  the  same  fimctions. 

In  addition,  the  plan  would  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  Domestic  Council.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  imderstand  that  the 
kinds  of  decisions  which  will  be  made 
by  the  Domestic  Councfl  will  aid  the 
President  in  making  his  decisions  rather 
than  as  they  are  now  being  made. 

We  are  not  giving  the  President  any 
additional  power  by  this  plan.  The  Pres- 
ident now  must  make  policy  and  recom- 
mendations without  a  formal  structure 
for  its  formulation.  The  plan  would  for 
the    first    time    formulate    a    structure 
within  which  there  can  be  discussion  at 
the  Cabinet  level  before  policy  decisions 
are  made.  Also,  as  the  Council  and  as 
the  President  referred  to  It,  there  would 
be  some  institutional  memory  of  the  or- 
ganization itself.  Yes,  today,  we  have  the 
President  getting  advice  from  the  dif- 
ferent  Cabinet-level   departments   and 
agencies.  I  know  we  are  all  aware  of 
some  administration  Cabinet  officer  feel- 
ing that  he  does  not  have  the  ear  of 
the  President,  that  he  has  to  go  through 
some  assistant  to  the  President,  and  he 
can  only  get  his  story  across  by  doing 
this.  So,  who  today  Is  it  that  performs 
the    functions    the    Domestic    Council 
would  perform?  The  various  assistants 
to  the  President  who  may  at  one  time 
or  another  gam  ascendancy  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  President  and  be  able  to 
filter  the  Information  that  reaches  the 

President.  ,^   ^^        w* 

So    what  difference  would  there  oe 

with  the  Domestic  CouncU?  We  would 

have  a  formal  structure  where  the  Cabi- 


net members  themselves  could  meet  with 
the  President  as  the  chairman  of  this 
Coimcil  to  discuss  these  problems  so  that 
the  Cabinet  officers  would  be  making  the 
decision  as  to  what  information  the 
President  should  have  about  their  de- 
partments and  what  they  think  should 
be  the  domestic  policy  of  this  coimtry, 
rather  than  to  have  this  filter  through  an 
assistant  to  the  President  as  It  has  been 
done  by  President  after  President. 

So,  rather  than  consider  the  Domestic 
Coimcil  as  some  sort  of  structure  that 
will  insulate  the  President  from  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Cabinet,  it  Is  exactiy  the  op- 
posite. He  Is  now  so  insulated  by  the 
assistants  to  the  President  who  perform 
this  function.  The  Domestic  Council 
would  provide  a  formal  opportunity  for 
Cabinet  officers  and  agency  heads  to 
participate  in  meeting  with  and  getting 
the  Information  to  the  President  and 
the  alternatives  which  are  a^'aUable  as  to 
what  is  going  on  In  the  various  depart- 
ments and  to  give  him  alternative  Judg- 
ments upon  which  he  can  make  deter- 
minations as  to  domestic  policy. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do  not  view  this 
plan  in  any  partisan  light  at  all.  Hav- 
Ing  said  that,  let  me  say  this:  I  was  very 
intrigued  by  what  Mr.  Hlckel  said  on 
tdevlsion  last  night  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  seeing  the  Presi- 
dent It  would  seem  to  me  that  would  be 
a  matter  of  a  relationship  which  could 
be  straightened  out  by  telephone. 

The  gentieman  has  suggested  It  would 
make  it  easier  for  Mr.  Hlckel  to  meet 
with  the  President,  but  we  would  be  do- 
ing that  at  the  cost  of  eroding  congres- 
sional responsibility  and  oversight.  It 
seems  that  is  the  problem  we  are  faced 
with  here  today.    '  „  ^   ^ 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
answer  the  gentieman  and  to  answer 
other  questions  which  will  be  posed  later, 
but  I  will  address  myself  to  that  point 
il^t  now  because  It  se«ns  to  be  the  re- 
curring theme  of  the  opposition. 

We  know  from  the  bill  that  has  been 
Introduced  by  the  gentieman  from  CaU- 
fomia  and  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentieman  from  Minnesota, 
what  they  would  like  to  do  as  an  alterna- 
tive. Their  bill  would  create  a  Domestic 
CounclL  .    _ 

So  I  guess  we  are  In  agreement,  i 
guess  we  do  not  have  to  argue  the  fact 
that  we  need  a  Domestic  CouncU  because 
they  say  in  their  legislation,  "Yes,  let 
us  create  a  Domestic  CouncU."  So  they 
must  see  some  value  to  this  as  organiza- 
tional structure.  Their  real  complaints 
about  the  Domestic  CouncU  Is  first  that 
the  chief  staff  man,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector will  not  be  c<Miflrmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  second  that  the  Executive  Di- 
rector and  the  staff  of  the  Domestic 
CouncU  wffl  not  be  responsible  to 
Congress. 

The  gentieman  from  Calliomla  and 
the  gentieman  from  Minnesota  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  august  that  the  policymak- 
ing arm  of  the  Presidency  be  subject  to 
making  annual  reports  to  the  Congress. 
The  gentieman  from  New  York  suggests 
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President   in 


that  the  chief  staff  man 
Cabinet  officers  and  th^ 
their  formulation  of  dpmestic  policy 
should  be  subject  to  intertogation  by  the 
Senate  to  determine  whether  or  not  his 
political  policy  is  in  ccpformity  with 
theirs.  Now  how  ridlculois  can  you  be? 
Presently  you  do  not  hav4  the  assistants 
to  the  President  who  are  ^rfonning  this 
function  subject  to  interrogation  by  the 
Senate  before  they  are  appointed  assist- 
ants to  the  President.  Pr^ntly,  you  do 
not  have  anyone  in  the  administration 
subject  to  a  searching  inquiry  as  to  what 
all  the  various  siiggestions'may  have  been 
that  have  gone  into  the  Ofice  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  formulation  of  domestic  or 
international  policy  by  tlie  administra- 
tion. And  to  suggest  th^t  somehow  or 
other  Congress  should  reaf:h  into  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President  and  control  the  staff 
of  the  President  In  helpiig  him  formu- 
late domestic  policy  seems  to  me  to  be 
utter  folly  and  nonsensel  and  yet  this 
seems  to  be  what  they  suggest  we  should 
do.  1 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  do  not  Cabinet 
officers  today  get  a  review  bn  a  senatorial 
basis  as  to  their  approach  in  the  policy 
development  role,  and  s«t  the  Senate 
does  not  draw  a  line  between  whether 
the  Senate  and  the  Presidency  are  held 
by  the  same  political  party?  It  Is  the  pre- 
rogative of  Congress  to  gat  into  the  pol- 
icymaking areas.  And  if  the  Executive 
Director  of  this  Domestic  Council  Is  go- 
ing to  supervise  90  people  who  will  have 
a  hand  in  the  policymakioe  decision  area 
it  seems  to  me  it  Is  not  suth  a  ridiculous 
suggestion  that  he  be  coiiflrmed  by  the 
Senate  anymore  than  it  ii  for  a  Cabinet 
officer.  I 

Mr.  E31LENBOFIN.  I  w<>uld  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  answering 
his  question  that  policy  is  formulated 
probably  in  more  than  a|ie  place.  It  is 
not  formulated  only  by  tjie  President.  I 
think  Congress  has  a  roli  in  formulat- 
ing policy.  I  think  the  President  has  a 
role  In  making  recocnmendations  as  to 
the  formulation  of  that  ppllcy.  And  I  do 
not  know  of  any  President  who  has  sug- 
gested since  we  are  working  together,  the 
executive  and  legislative  branciies,  In 
the  joint  formulation  of  policies  that  the 
President  ought  to  have  tome  say  as  to 
who  we  hire  on  our  staft  in  our  Job  of 
making  policy  or  that  the  President 
ought  to  have  our  staff  reborting  to  him 
annually  so  that  he  knows  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  legislative  branch  on  the 
formulation  of  policy  herie  in  Congress. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  through  the  sev- 
eral objections  that  have  been  rjused  and 
try  to  answer  them  one  by  one.  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  new  Ijas  been  raised 
in  the  debate  so  far  on  jthe  floor  that 
was  not  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

First  of  an  it  has  beeti  suggested  in 
that  report  and  here  on  the  floor  that 
an  that  needs  to  be  donf  can  be  done 
more  property  by  the  lntrc|ductlon  of  leg 
Islation.  And  some  legbl4tlon  has  been 
introduced. 

Pirst  of  all  I  think  that|  time  is  a  fac- 
tor. I  think  the  Job  of  r^rKanlzing  the 


Office  of  the  President  to  make  the  Presi- 
dency as  an  institution  more  responsive 
and  able  and  capable  of  performing  its 
functions  Is  upon  us.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  assurance,  in  fact  I  think  hardly 
anyone  would  believe  that  we  could  com- 
plete legislative  action  In  passing  such  a 
bill  this  year. 

Second,  I  think  the  suggestions  for 
the  bill,  as  I  have  seen  them,  would  prob- 
ably make  the  contents  of  the  bill  less 
than  SMX«ptable  to  the  President. 

For  instance,  and  this  one  item  that 
I  have  already  mentioned — the  con- 
firmation of  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Domestic  Council  by  the  Senate  and 
the  reporting  by  the  Domestic  Council 
annually  to  the  Congress. 

I  know  that  this  reorganization  cannot 
be  accomplished  as  timely,  via  legislation. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  legislation  would  be 
effective  in  doing  what  the  President 
ought  to  be  able  to  do.  ""^ 

The  point  has  been  made  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  oomlttee  and 
reiterated  in  the  report  and  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  here  today,  that  some- 
how or  other  this  plan  violates  the  Re- 
organization Act.  This  can  be  a  compli- 
cated legal  argument,  and  I  hope  I  will 
not  get  that  deeply  involved  in  it. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  there  are  two 
conflicting  opinions,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  pointed  out — one  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  one 
from  the  Attorney  General.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  seemed  to  be  sur- 
prised that  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  issuing  legal  opinions.  Of  course,  if 
he  had  not,  we  would  only  have  one 
opinion  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  it  was  requested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  it  was  favor- 
able to  the  position  that  he  held.  So,  let 
us  be  thankful,  the  Attorney  General  has 
rendered  an  opinion  so  a  competing 
viewpoint  can  be  heard. 

The  provision  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  claims  is  contrary  to  the  Re- 
organization Act  and,  therefore,  makes 
the  plan  illegal,  is  the  reference  to  the 
Elxecutive  Director  of  the  Coimcil. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  lang\iage  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  that  the  gentle- 
man relies  upon.  I  will  do  this  by  leaving 
out  some  language  which  I  do  not  con- 
sider to  be  necessary  in  the  interpreta- 
tion, so  that  it  will  only  be  a  portion 
of  the  language,  but  it  is,  I  think,  the 
operative  portion. 

This  is  in  section  904.  subparagraph 
f2)  of  the  Reorganization  Act,  United 
States  Code  901-913,  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended. 

It  reads : 

A  pUn  may  provide  appointment  and  pay 
for  tb«  head  ot  one  or  more  ofDcers  of  an 
agency  •  •  •. 

Then  It  goes  on  later  to  say : 

The  bead  so  provided  may  be  an  Individual 
or  It  may  be  •  commUelon  or  board  with 
more  than  one  member  *  *  *. 

The  very  next  sentence  says: 

In  the  case  of  euch  an  ^pointment  *  *  *. 

And  that  Is  in  the  singular  and  I  would 
suggest  that  that  refers  back  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  which  talks  of  the  head 
of  an  agency. 

Btit  it  reads: 


In  the  case  of  such  an  appointment.  If  the 
appointment  U  not  to  be  In  a  position  in 
the  compettUve  service,  It  ati&ll  be  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  oonaent  of  the 
Senate. 

I  submit  that  what  this  requires  is  that 
a  head  of  an  agency  created  by  the  plan 
must  be  competitive  service  or  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Under  the  interpretatlan  put  up)on  it 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  attor- 
neys and  by  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  that  all  officers  must  be  either 
in  the  competitive  service  or  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Even  if  this  were  true,  I  submit  that 
there  is  no  office  created  by  this  plan  of 
the  Executive  Director.  It  provides  tm 
assistant  to  the  President — an  existing 
office,  a  person  appointed  by  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law — shall  serve  as  the 
ciiief  of  the  staff  of  the  Domestic  Council. 
'  There  is  no  provision  in  this  plan  for 
the  pay  of  an  assistant  to  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  has  so  ruled — 
that  the  President  has  power  under  exist- 
ing law  to  appoint  an  assistant  to  the 
President  and  to  fix  his  compensation 
and  to  delegate  to  him  whatever  func- 
tions he  wishes  him  to  perform. 

There  is  merely  an  acknowledgement 
in  this  plan  that  the  President  intends 
to  delegate  functions  of  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council  to  an  existing  of- 
ficial that  he  has  the  power  to  appoint — 
and  that  is  the  assistant  to  the  President. 

So  I  submit  that  the  argimient  is  not 
sound,  that  this  violates  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  I  think  the  reorganization  plan 
before  us  conforms  in  all  respects  to  the 
Reorganization  Act. 

The  objection  also  is  raised  that  the 
existing  fimctions  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  transferred  to  the  President. 

The  President  in  his  message  indicated 
that  he  would  redelegate  these  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Let  me  read  here  recommendation  No. 
3  for  the  executive,  recommendations  of 
the  first  Hoover  Commission. 

The  President  should  not  be  prevented  by 
statute  from  reorganlelng  the  President's 
OfBce  and  from  transferring  functions  and 
personnel  from  one  part  of  It  to  another. 

I  think  what  is  suggested  here  Is  in 
keeping  with  that  recommendation. 

It  is  also  recommended  in  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  report,  and  I  think 
it  was  repeated  in  the  second  Hoover 
Commission  report,  that  the  head  of  a 
department  or  an  agency  should  be  the 
one  in  whom  functions  reside,  and  he 
could  then  delegate  to  his  subordinates 
the  power  to  perform  those  functions. 
The  Hoover  Commission  has  warned  us 
against  creating  s^arate  authority  In  a 
subordinate  of  an  agency.  That  again  is 
a  parallel  to  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
plan. 

The  head  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  obviously  Is  the  President. 
In  him  the  function  should  reside.  Peo- 
ple who  serve  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  should  not  exercise  inde- 
pendently power  that  is  given  to  them, 
but  this  should  fiow  throiigh  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  Is  what  the  i^an  would 
do,  and  It  conforms  with  the  substanee 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  noover 
Commissions. 
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I  think  I  have  already  pretty  well  cov- 
ered the  objection  that  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Domestic  Council  and  his 
staff  would  not  be  accountable  to  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  Just  suggest  one  other  thing 
about  that,  however.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  you  would  not  be  able  to  get 
the  Executive  Director  up  here  to  tes- 
tify, to  justify  the  policy  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  or  of  the  admin- 
istration. I  think  that  this  is  only  right. 
The  Executive  Director  would  be  one  in 
the  position  of  doing  the  staff  work  for 
the  Domestic  Council  composed  of  Cabi- 
net officers.  The  Council  would  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  for 
domestic  policy  that  might  then  become 
the  administration's  policy.  That  policy 
should  be  supported  by  the  different 
Cabinet  heads  and  agency  heswls,  not  by 
some  sort  of  super  secretary  for  domes- 
tic affairs. 

If  the  Executive  Director  were  to  be 
subject  to  being  called  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  all  domestic  af- 
fairs, he  would  not  have  time  to  do  any- 
thing but  be  here  on  the  Hill  testifying 
before  the  committees.  The  mere  fact 
that  you  had  such  a  person  who  could 
be  called  upon  by  the  committees  would 
downgrade  the  Importance  of  the  Cabi- 
net officers  who  are  the  ones  who  should 
come  here  to  Justify  the  p<rficles  that 
have  been  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration within  the  scope  of  their  de- 
partments. So  that  I  think  it  would  be  a 
sad  mistake  to  have  this  sort  of  super 
secretary  subject  to  testifying  on  all  do- 
mestic policy  and  downgrading  the  im- 
portance of  all  the  Cabinet  officers. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  wonder  if  I  misheard  the 
genUeman.  The  genUeman  stated,  as  my 
notes  Indicate,  that  we  would  have  this 
important  new  position  doing  the  staff 
work  of  the  Cabinet  officers. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Doing  the  staff 
work  for  the  Domestic  Council,  which  is 
composed  of  Cabinet  officers  and  agency 
heads. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  the  genUeman's 
words  were  "Cabinet  officers." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  hope  the 
genUeman  would  not  argue  about  seman- 
tics. The  Domestic  Coimcil  is  composed 
of  Cabinet  officers  and  agency  heads  and 
those  that  the  President  may  call  in  from 
time  to  time  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  staff 
work  of  the  Domestic  Council  is  to  be 
performed  by  the  Executive  Director  and 
those  on  the  staff  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  hope  the  genUeman  would 
not  feel  I  was  indulging  in  semantics.  I 
submit  It  would  be  a  substantive  differ- 
ence between  having  the  staff  work  done 
for  the  Cabinet  and  having  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  doing  that  staff 
work  or  substituting.  That  is  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  hope  the  genUe- 
man is  reassured. 

One  of  the  other  objections  that  has 
been  raised  and  I  do  not  think  has  been 
discussed  very  much  on  the  fioor  here 
today — and  I  shall  discuss  It — is  the 
question  of  the  six  new  Executive  Level 
V  positions  in  the  Office  of  Budget  and 


Management.  Jhe  point  is  made,  some- 
what contrary  I  think  to  other  argu- 
ments at  other  times  in  the  same  con- 
troversy by  those  who  oppose  the  plan 
the  point  is  made  that  these  people  are 
rather  frozen  in.  These  are  going  to  be 
career  civil  servants.  It  seems  to  me  the 
genUeman  from  California  was  au-guing 
that  the  Reorganization  Act  required  an 
Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic 
Council  to  be  in  the  career  service  to 
conform  with  the  reorganization  plan  of 
1949. 

But,  that  aside,  I  do  not  see  any  prob- 
lem with  an  Executive  Level  V  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Yes, 
these  are  career  positions.  We  already 
have  executive  level  persormel  in  career 
positions  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
This  is  nothing  new.  And  I  would  p<^nt 
out  that  any  of  these  people  who  are  in 
executive  level  positions  are  not  pro- 
tected in  their  jobs.  The  civil  service  pro- 
tection does  not  say  this  man  holding  this 
job  will  be  forever  in  that  job. 

Yes,  these  are  positions  In  the  Office 
of  the  President,  and  the  President  ought 
to  be  able  to  change  them — and  he  can 
under  the  civil  service  laws.  The  nan  is 
protected  at  his  level.  He  can  be  shifted 
to  another  Job.  If  someone  is  appointed 
to  take  his  position  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  he  can  be  placed  in  another 
similar  position — but  he  Is  not  protected 
In  the  Job. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield,  of  course.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  point,  which  is  that 
we  are  creating  six  new  Level  V  posi- 
tons  at  $34,500,  placing  them  in  there 
with  civil  service  tenure,  and  when  the 
bumping  process  starts,  that  can  mean 
he  can  bump  lower  grade  people  all  down 
the  line  and  retain  his  standing.  They 
may  be  assigned  to  different  Jobs,  I  agree 
to  that,  but  we  are  taking  six  political 
appointees  and  blanketing  them  in  at 
Executive  Level  V  with  all  the  bumping 
privileges  of  career  people  who  have  been 
there  for  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  may 
have  some  objection  to  the  present  civil 
service  laws.  I  would  only  sxitHnlt  again 
we  already  have  executive  career  people 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  there 
is  no  difference  at  all  in  that  situation 
from  this.  They  are  entiUed  to  the  same 
bumping  process. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEXJ3.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  again,  they  are  In  their  places 
by  longtime  service,  and  these  are  poli- 
tical appointees  who  are  set  in  above 
them.  That  Is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentieman 
may  differ  with  me,  but  my  understand- 
ing of  the  civil  service  laws  is  that  the 
executive  level  people  now  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  are  Just  as  much  po- 
litical apfwintments.  They  have  not  nec- 
essarily come  up  any  career  ladder.  It 
may,  in  fact,  be  they  came  up  a  career 
ladder,  but  the  executive  level  appoint- 
ments are  not  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  they  do  have  to  rise  through 
that  competitive  service.  So  I  think  the 
situation  the  gentieman  complains  of 
exists  today  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
and  if  the  genUemsJi  wants  to  change 
the  civil  service  laws,  I  think  he  will 
have  to  go  to  another  committee. 

Let  me  say,  an  objection  was  made  in 


committee,  and  I  have  not  heard  too 
much  objection  about  it  on  the  fioor, 
but  I  will  anticipate  those  who  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  or  may  have 
this  question  on  their  minds — the  objec- 
tion was  to  downgrading  the  position  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  for- 
mulation of  programs  for  the  attracting 
of  career  civil  servants  on  the  executive 
level  of  the  civil  service  and  training 
them  and  developing  their  careers  and 
retraining  them  in  the  career  civil 
service. 

The  plan  does  make  reference,  or  the 
message  of  the  President  transmitting 
the  plan  does,  to  a  function  of  this  sort 
to  be  performed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
things  this  plan  would  do  would  be  to 
put  greater  emphasis  on  management. 
It  would  put  greater  emphasis  on  the 
management  functions  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  presently  has — and  many 
people  do  not  realize  it  has  presently 
those  management  functions.  They  look 
upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  merely 
a  bookkeeping  and  budget  operation. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do  take 
a  greater  degree  of  Interest  in  manage- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  I  think 
the  only  way  the  things  we  promise  to 
the  people  in  the  legislative  enactments 
can  ever  be  fulfilled  is  if  we  have  good 
management. 

But  let  me,  to  forestall  any  fears  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  be  tak- 
ing over  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Just  point  out  this,  which  is  not 
denied,  I  am  sure,  by  anyone  who  is  famil- 
iar with  the  Reorganization  Act:  No  new 
duties  can  be  created  by  a  reorganisation 
plan.  No  new  functions  are  created  by 
this  plan.  The  only  things  the  Office  of 
Management  and  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  can  do  if  this  plan  is 
adopted  are  those  things  that  they  are 
presently  authorized  to  do.  No  functions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  can  be 
taken  away  by  this  plan.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  plan. 

To  again  set  at  rest  any  fears  anyone 
may  have,  let  me  point  out  that  on  the 
very  last  page  of  the  report.lssued  by  the 
committee,  there  is  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  from  \be  Chair- 
man of  the  TJS.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Robert  E.  Hampton,  endorsing  this 
plan.  Certainly  he  would  not  be  endors- 
ing a  plan  which  would  downgrade  the 
importance  of  or  the  fimctions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Jones,  now  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  who  Is  very  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  fidd  of  management,  tes- 
tified before  our  subcommittee  and  did 
an  excellent  job  of  explatolng  the  reasons 
why  this  plan  should  be  adopted.  He,  as 
a  former  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Ccwnmisslon.  explained  that  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  could  be  or  were  contem- 
plated by  this  plan. 

I  believe  I  have  answered  each  objec- 
tion, one  by  one.  Let  me  sum  up  by  say- 
ing if  there  is  any  place  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  have  some 
freedom  of  deciding  what  the  organiza- 
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lie.  so  that  an 
FuncticHi  prop- 
Executive  Of- 


tional  structure  should 
agency  can  operate  and 
erly.  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
flee  of  the  President. 

The  President  should  be  allowed  to 
have  this  plan  go  into  effept.  The  work  of 
the  Ash  Council  should  1^  endorsed  by 
a  rejection  of  the  resolqtion  of  disap- 
proval, j 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  as 
Members  probably  all  Imow.  supports 
this.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  is  going  to 
object  to  their  lobbying  $y  sending  let- 
ters to  Members  of  Congress.  I  believe 
each  Member  of  Congrefs  got  a  letter 
from  the  National  Lealgue  of  Cities 
strongly  endorsing  this  blan.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Mayors  endorses 
this  plan.  An  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times,  I  believe  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
strongly  endorsed  this  plan. 

We  have,  I  consider,  a  very  good  rea- 
son to  reject  the  resolukion  of  disap- 
proval, to  allow  the  President  to  have 
the  kind  of  reorganizatioii  that  will  up- 
grade the  functions  of  hit  oCBce  so  that 
he  can  perform  the  neceisary  duties  of 
his  office .  ! 

I  hope  all  Members  wi]|l  join  with  me 
in  rejecting  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. I 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERIjENBORN.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman    from     New     Jersey      (Mrs. 

DWYHI).  

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Ch|Rirman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Reorganization  Flan  No. 
2.  I  believe  it  is  a  definitive  step  in  the 
right  direction  in  manafement  in  our 
Oovemment.  The  pewle  are  asking  for 
this  kind  of  plan. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Qliliois,  the  able 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  and  Leglslati^^  Reorganiza- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  of  utmost  importance 
that  we  should  today  rejett  House  Reso- 
lution 960.  and  approve  President  Nixon's 
sound  and  timely  plan  to  exercise  man- 
agement responsibility,     i 

Never  before  has  a  Pre8l|dent  been  con- 
fronted with  domestic  jjssues  of  such 
vastness  and  c<Mnplexity.  Never  before 
has  the  need  for  an  Executive  structure 
adequate  to  effectively  pkn.  coordinate 
and  evaluate  domestic  DOlicy  been  as 
critical.  1 

By  his  appointment  of  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization,  the 
President  redeemed  his  campaign  pledge 
"to  set  in  motion  a  searching  funda- 
mental reappraisal  of  our  whole  struc- 
ture of  government." 

This  plan  is  the  first  fruit  of  that  re- 
appraisal and  gives  promise  of  enabling 
the  President  to  strengthen  his  control 
of  the  biggest,  most  sprawling  executive 
branch  in  history.  i 

I  reject  the  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  against  the  plafi,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  triticiszn  could 
have  been  Uunted  had  cohgressional  in- 
put to  the  plan  been  possible  earlier  in 
its  development.  On  the  ^rst  day  of  this 
Congress  I  Introduced  HM.  423  which 
would  establish,  on  a  conlilnuing  basis,  a 
Commission  on  the  Organization  and 
Operation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 


Government.  I,  and  scores  of  other  Mem- 
bers, have  introduced  such  bills  in  previ- 
ous Congresses  as  well.  This  type  of  com- 
mission which  would  include  congres- 
sional Members  has  not  been  viewed  with 
favor  by  any  administration  since  Tru- 
man presumably  because  the  Executive 
would  prefer  to  keep  control.  However, 
congressional  participation  on  the  ad- 
visory panel  might  well  have  anticipated 
and  obviated  some  of  the  objections 
heard  now  and.  by  the  same  token,  a 
nucleus  of  bipartisan  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  plan  would  be  in  existence 
before  the  plan  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  a 
very  thorough  and  skillful  presentation 
of  the  arguments  for  the  reorganization 
plan. 

Further,  I  should  like  to  clarify  a  iwint. 
Am  I  correct  that  the  President  has 
enough  authority  to  effect  the  substan- 
tive changes  which  are  contemplated  by 
this  reorganization  plan  without  refer- 
ence to  Congress?  This  means  except  for 
actual  name  change,  and  that  alone. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  believe  the  an- 
swer to  that,  honestly,  is  "Yes."  Most  of 
the  substantive  changes  which  the  plan 
would  bring  about  the  President  could 
do  by  Executive  order  or  internal  reor- 
ganization. As  to  the  creation  of  the 
coimcll.  many  councils  have  been  formed 
by  Executive  order  or  by  Informal  ac- 
tion of  the  President. 

I  believe  it  is  all  to  the  credit  of 
President  Nixon  that  he  sent  up  in  the 
way  of  a  formal  plan  so  we  could  con- 
sider it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  a  demonstration 
of  good  faith  toward  the  legislative 
branch,  would  the  gentleman  not  say? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  As  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  and  appreciation  to  the 
extremely  lucid  presentation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  I  certainly  want 
to  congratulate  him  for  his  statements 
of  fact  today  and  to  associate  myself 
with  ills  remarks,  and  also  to  thank  him 
for  his  memorandum  or  letter  of  May 
12,  1970,  which  I  l)elieve  he  addressed 
to  each  Member  of  the  House,  in  which 
he  undertook  to  answer  point  by  point 
some  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised.  Certainly  he  has  succeeded  in 
convincing  me  of  the  wisdom  of  adopt- 
ing this  plan. 

I  noted  with  great  interest  the  vari- 
ous endorsement  it  has  received.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  am  I  not  cor- 
rect that  Mr.  Joseph  Callfano  also,  who 
was  at  one  time  the  chief  domestic  officer 
in  tlie  White  House  under  President 
Johnson,  has  endorsed  this  particular 
reorganization  ? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Mr.  Callfano  last  Friday  in  an 


appearance  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  in  the  other 
body  gave  a  very  strong  endorsement 
to  this  plan.  Certainly  this  is  a  man  who 
Is  well  aware  from  experience  of  the 
problems  that  the  President  faces  in  the 
organization  of  his  office  and  the  kind  of 
sti-ucture  his  office  should  have. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  Mr.  Call- 
fano made  a  similar  recommendation  for 
the  Domestic  CouncU  many  years  ago. 
This  is  not  a  novel  idea  that  was  ttu>ught 
up  by  the  Ash  Council.  Many  people,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Callfano,  have  suggested  this 
sort  of  reorganization  years  ago. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  thank  him 
again  for  his  explanation  and  join  him 
in  support  of  the  reorgaxiization  plan. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairmtui.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  was 
interested  in  the  response  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  gave  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiNDLEY)  concerning  the  power  of  the 
President  to  carry  out  these  changes 
without  this  plan  wiiich  we  are  consider- 
ing iiere.  I  gather,  then,  that  a31  we  are 
really  doing  today  Is  authorizing  this  90- 
member  staff.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  No.  I  could  cer- 
tainly not  agree  with  the  gentleman  on 
that.  I  said  most  of  the  basic  things  done 
by  this  plan  the  President  could  do.  The 
creation  of  the  domestic  council,  for  in- 
stance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  take  any  particular  authority 
from  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  staff. 
I  do  not  thmk  that  is  really  the  basic 
point  of  this  plan.  The  President  has  ad- 
ditional staff  people  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice from  time  to  time  without  afOrma- 
tive  authorizing  action  by  legislative 
committees.  I  think  that  is  more  a  budg- 
etary matter.  So  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  that  is  the  substance 
of  the  plan.    

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  it  the  genUe- 
man's  position  that  if  we  permitted  this 
plan  to  become  law.  It  Is  an  empty  ges- 
ture and  there  is  no  requirement  for  it? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Hardly.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  I  do  not  consider  it 
anything  like  an  empty  gesture.  I  think 
it  is  an  exciting  proposal  for  a  reorga- 
nization that  Is  long  overdue.  I  think  It  is 
a  very  important  thing  to  give  the  tools 
to  the  President  to  perform  those  func- 
tions which  we  expect  him  to  perform. 

I  know  that  people  across  this  land 
are  getting  disenchanted  with  Govern- 
ment because  It  ts  apparently  not  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs.  We  know  that 
mayors  find  there  are  too  many  points 
•it  contact  and  young  pe(^le  feel  that 
nobody  Is  listening  to  their  voices  and 
there  Is  criticism  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  coherent  policy  In  Government.  It  is 
the  tools  of  management  that  are  sought 
by  this  plan  and  the  EulditionaJ  powers 
that  the  President  will  be  seeking  in  the 
Executive  Office  and  other  executive  de- 
partments tliat  are  going  to  make  the 
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executive  branch  of  this  Government  re- 
sponsive to  these  demands  across  the 
country  for  better  execution  of  our  laws 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  that 
we  make. 

I  think  time  after  time  we  have  passed 
legislation  here  holding  out  the  promise 
of  solving  the  problems  of  people  and 
then  they  get  bogged  down  in  adminis- 
tration to  the  point  where  there  is  great 
disappointment  with  them.  People  get 
disillusioned.  The  promises  are  not  ful- 
filled. It  is  only  through  better  organiza- 
tion and  a  better  executive  branch  that 
we  will  be  able  to  avoid  that  pitfall  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  the  gentleman's  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLKY)  was  that  the  President  could 
have  done  all  of  these  things  he  seeks 
to  do  in  this  plan  without  the  plan?  He 
already  has  existing  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  do  everything? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  No.  The  gentle- 
man misunderstands.  I  said  most  of  the 
substance  of  it  could  be  done  by  Execu- 
tive order. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  what  he  could  not  have  done 
that  he  seeks  to  do  with  the  use  of  this 
plan? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  to  go  into  all  of  that.  There 
are  a  few  things  that  could  be  done  only 
by  a  reorganization  plan.  One  is  to  ac- 
complish the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  which  focuses  the 
responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity In  the  head  of  the  particular  agency 
or  department,  "niere  are  several  others. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  getting  the 
feeling  from  the  dialog  that  is  going  on 
here — not  that  we  are  being  used  in  this 
thing — but  the  genUeman  may  well  be 
correct  that  the  President  did  not  even 
need  this  plan  and  that  this  is  some  kind 
of  response  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
for  better  management  and  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  President  sought  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  anyone  who 
read  tht  message  of  the  President  in 
transmitting  this  plan  would  know  he 
feels  the  need  f<H-  this  reorganization 
and  he  wants  the  cooperation  of  this 
Congress  in  giving  him  the  kind  of  struc- 
ture in  his  office  that  will  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  HOUnELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power of  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  yielding  to  me  and  e«)e- 
cially  at  this  time  in  the  debate. 

I  have  not  given  attention  to  and  do 
not  feel  qualified  to  tallc  pertiaps,  on  the 
merits  of  Reorganization  Flsm  No.  2.  But 
I  feel  compelled  to  point  out  what,  in  my 
opinion,  is  going  to  ha]n>en  to  our  civil 
service  system. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  supp<Ht  of 
House  Resolution  960. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  oppose  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
because  I  feel  it  could  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  downgrading  the  statutory  authority 
of  the  CivU  Service  Commission,  endan- 
gering the  nonpoliUcal  nature  of  the  civU 
service  system  and  making  the  systan 
subservient  to  the  EiwcuUve  Office  of  the 
President. 

In  his  message  transmitting  the  plan, 
the  President  stated: 

The  new  Offloe  will  also  take  the  lead  in 
devising  programa  for  the  development  of 
career  executive  talent  throughout  the  Oov- 
emment. Not  the  least  of  the  Presldenfa 
needs  as  cauef  Executive  Is  direct  capability 
in  the  Executive  Office  for  Insuring  that  tal- 
ented executives  are  used  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  abUltlM.  Effective,  ooordlnated  ef- 
forts for  executive  manpower  development 
have  been  hampered  by  the  laofc  of  a  system 
for  forecaatlng  the  needs  for  executive  talent 
aJid  appraising  leadership  potential.  Both  are 
crucial  to  the  success  of  an  enteTprlae — 
whether  private  or  public. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
be  charged  with  advising  the  President  on 
the  development  of  new  programs  to  recruit, 
train,  motivate,  deploy,  and  evaluate  the  men 
ftn/i  women  who  make  up  the  top  ranks  otf 
civil  aervloe,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  thait 
term. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  this  mean? 
I  fear  that  it  simply  means  that,  in  time, 
a  political  patronage  system,  controlled 
by  the  White  House,  in  which  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  to  the  top  career 
positions  in  the  executive  branch  would 
be  politically  motivated.  Maybe  Presi- 
dent Nixon  does  not  have  this  In  mind; 
but  the  possibilities  are  always  at  hand. 

We  were  disturbed  at  times  during  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrati<ws 
by  a  Presidential  ««jpolntee  serving  In 
the  dual  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Ccwnmlssion  and  also  as 
talent  scout  for  top  political  Jobs  for  the 
White  House.  Then  too,  there  were  brief 
rumblings  of  discontent  when  the  word 
went  out  In  1967  that  newly  appointed 
career  civil  service  supergrade  perstHi- 
nel.  people  In  the  top  Classification  Act 
Jobs  OS-16,  G8-17,  and  GS-18  had  been 
invited  to  the  White  House  for  tea. 

I  regard  the  above  as  minor  In  com- 
parison to  what  might  well  evolve  from 
the  plan,  as  detailed  by  President  Nixon, 
In  his  message  of  Mareh  12,  1970,  to  the 
Congress. 

We  have  In  the  Federal  Government's 
executive  branch  some  8,100  positions  In 
the  salary  range  of  career  executives, 
GS-16  level  and  above,  plus  about  22,000 
employees  who  are  In  Grade  OS-IS.  It  is 
from  the  Grade  15  that  many  of  our  re- 
placements go  into  the  supergrade  posi- 
tions. My  point  here  is  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable personnel  turnover  every  year. 
Tliere  are  needs  for  overall  control  of 
our  merit  system. 

The  House  Committee  an  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  charged  by  the  Con- 
gress with  the  preservation  of  the  merit 
system  in  recruiting,  hiring,  training, 
promotions,  and  use  of  civilian  personnel, 
in  turn,  looks  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mlsson  for  monitorshlp.  ReorganizatloQ 
Plan  No.  2  simply  takes  from  the  Civil 


Service  Commission  a  significant  degree 
of  such  authority.  Congress  under  the 
proposed  plan  would  lose  t^at  degree  of 
control  over  the  employment  and  reten- 
tion of  thousands  of  high  level  Federal 
personnel. 

For  this  important  reason,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  vigorously  oppose  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2.  as  it  is  now  pro- 
posed. Plans  for  more  control  or  better 
control  of  the  vast  (derations  of  our  de- 
partments and  agencies,  provided  by 
this  reorganization  plan,  are  for  naught 
if  we  also  by  such  reorganization  open 
the  door  for  "buddylsm"  Instead  of  the 
merit  system. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  tills  time,  with  nu- 
merous and  varying  personnel  problems 
throughout  the  departmwits  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  I  be- 
lieve our  Government  would  be  much 
belter  off  by  investing  more  responsi- 
bilities, personnel  know-how,  and  funds 
in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  rather 
than  weakening  this  "watchdog"  agency. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  may  I  add 
that  during  the  course  of  the  public  hear- 
ings on  this  plan — a  former  Member  of 
this  body,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  and 
later  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Robert  Ramspeck,  spoke  out 
strongly  against  any  plan  to  take  from 
the  Civil  Service  commission  control  of 
top  positions  in  the  Federal  Government. 
National  presidents  of  two  of  our  larg- 
est Federal  employee  organizations,  Mr. 
John  Griner  and  Dr.  Nate  Wolkomir, 
each  strongly  oppose  the  plan. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. I  would  like  to  observe  that 
what  I  think  the  young  people,  and  people 
graieraUy,  are  crying  out  for  today  Is  a 
little  Independence  In  their  legislators 
and  a  llttie  more  definitive  defravse  of  the 
legislative  prerogatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  seldom  is  it  necessary 
for  a  President  to  avail  himself  of  the 
unique  opportunity  provided  hs  the  Re- 
organization Act  to  bypass  both  the 
leadership  and  the  legislative  committees 
of  the  Congress  with  a  reorganization 
package  not  subject  to  amoidment. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  most 
common  form  of  reorganization  is  by 
statute,  by  positive  substantive  law.  re- 
viewed by  the  approiHlate  committees, 
and  amended  as  the  Congress  sees  fit. 

Why  did  the  President  choose  the  less 
usual  unamendable  reorganization  plan 
route  for  this  particular  package  today? 
The  answer  should  be  obvious.  Statutory 
reorganizations  are  open  to  ammdment. 
and  this  plan,  rq>ugiiant  and  damaging 
in  8om«  of  Its  aspects  to  congressional 
prerogatives,  wouild  never  survl're  tte 
legislative  process  Intact. 

The  question  was  asked  by  tiie  g«itle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
about  what  things  this  plan  does  or  ac- 
comi^ishes  that  oould  not  be  accom- 
plished simply  by  Executive  order. 

If  the  geitieman  will  locA:  at  the  addi- 
tional views  that  I  have  submitted  in 
the  committee  report  In  connection  with 
this  reorganization  plan,  he  will  find 
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them  listed  on  pege  20  a4d  they  are  as 
follows : 

First,  the  plan  changes  the  name  of 
the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  o  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  iji  order  to  con- 
vey a  greater  sense  of  ci  immitment  to 
the  management  needs  o    Government. 

Second,  this  plan  is  necessary  to  over- 
come the  limitations  oj  the  Russell 
amendment  which  places  some  limita- 
tions on  funded  interagency  committees 
and  similar  units  created  by  Executive 
order.  j 

Third,  to  create  six  executive  level  V 
positions  in  the  OCBce  of]  Management 
and  Budget,  the  plan  is  required. 

Finally,  the  plan  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  President  to  re- 
ceive total  discretion  in  re^elegating  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  functjlons  to  what- 
ever agency  or  individual!  he  chooses. 

The  objectionable  aspects  of  the  plan 
are  pointed  out  in  the  corimittee  report 
and  effectively  summainzel  on  page  3. 

I  would  only  highlight  i  few  of  them 
here. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  committee  re- 
Hport  indicates,  this  pla4  violates  the 
statutory  requirement  of  the  reorgani- 
zation Act  that  officers  authorized  by  re- 
organization plans  be  eithar  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  or  be  in  the  cctnpetltlve  civil 
service.  ! 

In  disregard  of  this  rfequirement  of 
law.  Reorganization  Plan  JNo.  2  provides 
that  the  Executive  Dlrecljor  of  the  Do- 
mestic Council  shall  be  sm  assistant  to 
the  President  who.  thus.j  is  neither  in 
the  competitive  service  ior  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  As  r  Presidential 
assistant,  he  becomes  cloaked  In  a  silent 
shroud  of  executive  privUefe. 

The  plan  may  In  fact  nAme  the  name- 
less— but  named  or  not.  jthe  Executive 
Director  is  still  voiceless  j  so  far  as  the 
Congress  Is  concerned.       i 

If  the  basic  Reorganlza/tlon  Act  Itself 
of  1949  which  Is  used  as'  authority  for 
this  reorganization  plan  \s  not  an  un- 
constitutional abdication  ^  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  essential  legislative  functions 
with  which  Congress  is  invested,  it  is  at 
least  a  reversal  of  the  constitutionally 
prescribed  legislative  process  and  is,  to 
the  decree  that  It  strengthens  the  hand 
of  tbQ  President  vis-a-vls  the  Congress, 
in  derogation  of  tlie  pow^  of  Congress. 
As  such,  the  Reorganization  Act  should 
always  be  strictly  constru^. 

And  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
administration  has  sought  to  stretch  the 
limits  of  d^egation  under  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  For  example,  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1989  had  th^  effect  of  au- 
thorizing an  agency  to  ei^rclse  a  func- 
tion not  expressly  autborl^  by  law  de- 
spite the  proscriiTtion  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  in  this  regard.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  under  wMch  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  estab- 
lished, made  no  provlsloi}  for  selection 
of  a  chairman,  yet  plan  N^.  1  authorized 
the  President  to  designate  the  chair- 
num.  In  attempting  to  va^date  this  ap- 
parent illegality,  a  iivevlotis  violation  to 
the  same  effect  was  cited  by  the  admin- 
istration spokesman  as  a  p|iecedent.  That 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  process. 

8o  it  will  be  if  we  sanctify  this  ille- 


gality, it  will  become  a  precedent  for  the 
next  violation. 

Second,  by  permitting  the  transfer  of 
all  of  the  existing  functions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  the  President  with 
almost  unlimited  power  to  redelegate,  we 
will  sanction  the  further  obscuring  from 
Congress  of  large  and  important  areas 
now  under  our  cognizance. 

The  establishment  of  the  Domestic 
Council,  chaired  by  the  President,  does 
not  in  itself  concern  me. 

The  President  already  chairs  meetings 
of  his  Cabinet,  or  of  such  members  there- 
of as  he  chooses  to  convene,  such  as  the 
Urban  Affairs  Council  and  the  Rural 
Council.  But  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
freezes  this  structure  into  law  for  all 
future  Presidents.  Thus.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  the  plan  In 
rendering  unaccountable  to  Congress  and 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  question 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic 
Council  and  his  large  staff  who  are 
charged  with  supporting  policy  develop- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  Domestic  Council  will 
find  itself  sandwiched  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  a  Presidential 
assistant  advising  the  President  on  pol- 
icy decisions  on  the  one  hand  and  acting 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic 
Council,  developing  policy  recommenda- 
tions, on  the  other  hand.  Incredibly 
enough,  these  two  resiionslbilltles  will  be 
exercised  by  the  same  person. 

While  wearing  the  hat  of  Assistant  to 
the  President,  the  President's  chief  aide 
will  continue  to  be  interposed  l)etween 
the  President  and  his  domestic  Cabinet. 
He  can  mute  the  voices  of  the  very  Cabi- 
net officers  who  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
by  the  President  on  the  great  domestic 
issues  that  concern  them,  and  make  it 
more  difficult  for  Cabinet  secretaries  to 
respond  to  congresssional  committee  Ju- 
risdiction over  their  departments. 

When  this  omnipresent  individual  puts 
on  his  other  hat  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Domestic  Council  staff,  he  will  in- 
sulate the  Cabinet  officers  from  their  own 
departments  as  he  and  his  staff  filter  In- 
formation flows  and  alternative  proposals 
from  the  departments  and.  in  effect,  con- 
trol policy  formation.  Initiative  could  be 
impeded,  alternatives  blocked,  and  orig- 
inality stifled  as  a  strong  staff  director 
hammers  out  a  consensus. 

In  thus  bestowing  additional  power  and 
prestige  upon  his  principal  assistant,  the 
President  may  be  aggravating  problems 
which  have  already  occasioned  wide- 
spread concern.  EMdences  of  this  con- 
cern are  revealed  in  a  number  of  recent 
articles  which  I  shall  place  in  the  Rxcord 
following  my  remarks. 

Let  me  quote  the  headline  of  only  one 
of  them,  and  that  is  the  May  8th  copy 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  states, 
"An  Inaccessible  Nixon  Stirs  Anger  and 
Despair  Within  the  Administration.  Aides 
Charged  With  Isolating  the  President. 
Some  Officials  Are  Talking  of  Resigning." 

The  question  raised  here  is  whether  or 
not  the  adminjsteition — the  President — 
who  has  tltf^lltimate  respoosibHity — 
the  man  at  whose  desk  the  buck  stops — 
is  going  to  be  more  insulated  from  his 
Cabinet  officers  by  this  plan  or  whether 


his  administration  will  be  more  available 
to  those  people  who  are  actually  charged 
in  connection  with  the  congressional 
process  with  the  policy  development  re- 
sponsibilities that  Cabinet  officers  iiave 
traditionally  had. 

The  btirden  of  these  articles  is  that 
Cabinet  officers  are  insulated  from  the 
President  by  his  aides.  To  elevate  one  of 
these  aides  to  an  even  higher  level  of  in- 
fluence could  only  serve  to  further  di- 
minish each  Cabinet  officer  while  in- 
creasingly shutting  off  direct  and  private 
contact  with  the  President. 

Finally,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a 
strong  answer  to  the  argtunent  that  the 
President  should  be  permitted  to  reor- 
ganize his  own  personal  office.  However, 
that  argument  is  not  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  this  reorganization  plan  today. 
More  than  the  President's  Office  is  in- 
volved. We  are  asked  to  sanction  today 
fundamental  changes  in  the  power 
structure  of  Government — the  relation- 
sliip  of  Congress  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  various  Cabinet  depart- 
ments. 

I  ttiink  it  is  not  too  strong  a  statement 
to  say  that  we  are  being  asked  to  approve 
in  this  irregular  reorganization  plan  pro- 
cedure, the  creation  of  a  none  lee  ted  vice 
president  for  domestic  affairs.  While 
that  idea  may  not  be  all  bad.  Congress, 
through  appropriate  committees  of  juris- 
diction, should  have  been  able  to  make 
its  input  to  such  reorganization. 

To  that  end,  then,  the  idea  of  an  ef- 
fective reorganization,  I  support  legis- 
lation which  has  been  Introduced  to  au- 
thorize a  number  of  the  desirable  aspects 
of  the  proposed  reorganization  plan.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
moved  along  rapidly  and  it  will  provide 
each  Member  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
such  proposal  as  opposed  to  the  non- 
amendable  reorganization  idan  ap- 
proach. 

Contrary  to  those  who  are  critical  of 
this  action  of  disapproval,  I  am  not  seek- 
ing to  deny  the  President  his  right  to  run 
his  affairs.  We  are  Instead  seeking  to 
exerelse  our  constitutional  right  as  a 
legislative  body  to  work  with  him  cooper- 
atively to  establish  the  structure  best 
suited  to  safeguard  and  advance  the 
rights  of  our  mutual  constituencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  at  this  tx>int 
the  newspaper  articles  I  referred  to: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joxirnal,  May  8,  19701 
An    iNAccxaaxBLx   Nixon   Snaa    Anoz*    and 

DxsPAim     WrrHiN     Aominibtkation — ^Aidb 

Chakokd  With  Isolatino  Pubidknt;  Somx 

OmcuLs    AJix    Tauuno    or    RxncNXNo — 

Wnm  Houn  Stait's  Detenu:   Tumioil 

AT  THX  Top 

(By  Ricbard  F.  Janaaen) 
Washinoton. — A  deepening  malaiae  ^pa 
the  higheat  levels  of  the  Nlzon  Admlolstra- 
tlon.  as  many  of  the  men  the  Preeldent  picked 
to  help  him  run  the  Oovemment  find  them- 
selves Increasingly  cut  off  from  access  to  the 
Chief  KEecutlve  hXmaelf . 

Cabinet  members  and  sub-Cabinet  oOlclala 
complain  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  Insulated  from 
them  by  a  screen  of  eUte  aides;  Information 
and  competing  opinions  fall  to  filter  through 
to  the  lonely  Oval  Office.  Issues  pile  up  await- 
ing decision.  When  a  decision  does  finally 
•merge,  the  Cabmet  men  and  their  top 
ll*atenants  may  find  it  unrecognizable:  their 
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counsel  has  been  overruled  by  the  men  In  the 
tiny  Innermost  circle. 

Morale  sags.  Men  who  planned  to  stay  the 
course  now  talk  of  leaving,  and  men  who 
planned  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year  talk 
of  leaving  now. 

many  issues  of  involvzd 

The  troubUng  situation  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. The  unhapplness  and  disillusionment 
is  deep  and  wide,  predating  Cambodia  and 
Kent  State  and  encompassing  a  range  of 
domestic  and  foreign  Issues.  Interior  Secre- 
tary Walter  Hlckel's  plaintive  bid  for  the 
Presidential  ear — a  Cabinet  member  forced 
to  write  a  letter  and  leak  It  to  the  press  in 
order  to  obtain  the  President's  attention — is 
merely  the  most  dramatic  and  pubUc 
evidence. 

Consider  these  other  examples : 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  and 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  have  been 
caught  off  guard  by  some  of  the  most  momen- 
tous Nlzon  decisions  regarding  the  Southeast 
Asian  war.  In  part  because  of  White  House 
fear  that  their  departments  cant  keep 
secrets. 

Housing  Secretary  George  Romney.  read- 
ing the  papers  while  on  vacation  in  Hawaii, 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  White 
House  was  contemplating  deep  cuts  In  his 
Model  Cities  budget.  He  is  now  back  here — 
"hopping  mad,"  according  to  a  top  aide — de- 
manding a  face-to-face  confrontation  with 
the  President  before  a  final  decision  is  made. 

A  high  Commerce  Department  official  with 
a  pressing  question  about  a  vital  foreign 
trade  policy  problem  strove  in  vain  for  one 
whole  year  to  obtain  an  audience  with  the 
appropriate  White  House  staffers. 

A  Transportation  Department  chieftain 
needing  a  Presidential  yes  or  no  on  a  plan 
for  preserving  rail  passenger  service  was  side- 
tracked so  long  that  he  toyed  with  the  Idea 
of  stomping  Into  the  White  House  and  setting 
up  an  electric  train  to  dramatize  his  frustra- 
tion. 

AN  OLD  COMPLAINT 

Disappointment  over  lack  of  access  to  a 
President  is  nothing  new  in  Washington;  a 
common  capital  cliche  has  it  Lhat  the  scarcest 
commodity  in  the  world  is  the  time  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  Nixon 
appointees  can  recite  that  cliche  with  un- 
usual feeling — and  now  that  Cambodia  and 
the  campus  are  such  overriding  concerns,  offl- 
ctals  handling  less  dramatic  matters  can  ex- 
pect to  find  the  President  even  less  accessible 
than  before. 

The  lack  of  Presidential  attention  and  the 
absence  of  clear  policy  positions  result  in 
frustrated  floundering  by  administrators  In 
such  fields  as  budget  and  taxes,  foreign  trade, 
consumer  protection,  farm  price  props,  school 
desegregation,  urban  improvements  and  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Recent  weeks  have  produced  some  agoniz- 
ing economic  developments,  ones  that  pre- 
sumably should  have  been  receiving  top- 
level  attention  and  analysis.  Yet  at  one  time 
or  another  four  key  economic  policy-mak- 
ers-^-Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy, 
Budget  Director  Robert  Mayo,  Oommeroe 
SecretlLcy  Iteurice  Stans  and  Federal  Reaerre 
Bo«rd  Chairman  Arthur  Bums — were  out  of 
the  capital  on  aaaorted  missions  In  South 
America.  Aides  suggested,  only  partly  in  jest, 
that  their  bosses  all  figured  they  would  be 
having  no  greater  Impact  on  p<^cy  remain- 
ing in  Washington  than  traveling  abroad. 

BACK  TO  THZ  VHZTXaSXTt 

Numeroiu  second-level  Administration 
men  talk  in  private  about  cutting  short  their 
service  in  the  Oovemment.  One  sub-Cabinet- 
rank  official  who  bad  expected  to  have  a 
major  role  in  making  economic  policy  feels 
sufficiently  shut  out  to  be  thinWng  now  of 
leaving  by  the  end  of  the  year,  rather  than 
staying  the  whole  four  years.  Another  su]>- 
Cabtnet  member  begins  stressing  his  uni- 
versity's desire  to  have  him  back  teaching 
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In  February;  associates  are  convinced  be 
wouldn't  be  paying  much  attention  to  that 
deadline  U  he  found  bis  present  work  more 
rewarding.  Speculation  grows  that  some 
Cabinet  men  may  quit  after  November's  Con- 
gressional elections,  if  not  before. 

In  December  1968.  introducing  his  12 
Cabinet  members  to  the  American  people  on 
television.  President-elect  Nlzon  promised 
that  "every  man  in  this  Cabinet  will  be  urged 
to  speak  out  in  the  Cabinet  and  within  the 
Administration  on  all  the  great  issues  so 
that  the  decisions  we  make  will  be  the  beet 
decision  we  can  poesibly  reach."  Tet  today 
only  four  of  those  men — Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell,  Secretaries  Laird  and  Rogers 
and  Labor  Secretary  George  Shultz — are  said 
to  have  ready  access  to  the  boss. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  bond-market  lawyer  who 
managed  the  Nixon  election  campaign,  wields 
paramount  influence;  even  the  other  three 
sometimes  And  themselves  in  the  dark  about 
what's  on  the  Nixon  mind.  Only  four  days 
before  the  President  announced  the  commit- 
ment of  troops  to  Cambodia.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
telling  Congressmen  such  a  course  would 
mean  "our  whole  program  (of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon)  Is  defeated."  Earlier,  Mr.  Laird  dldnt 
know  up  to  the  last  minute  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  announce  a  decision  to  pull  160,- 
000  troops  out  of  Vietnam  within  12  months: 
the  Defense  Secretary  kept  right  on  talking 
almost  to  the  very  end  about  40,000  to  60,- 
000  troops  within  four  months. 

In  general,  frustrated  would-be  policy- 
makers concede  high  regard  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  key  men  around  the  Presi- 
dent. But  there's  deep  resentment  and  grow- 
ing concern  about  what  is  felt  to  be  his  over- 
reliance  on  them.  Besides  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  most  mentioned  as  part  of  the  Inner 
circle  are  John  Ehrllcbman,  majordomo  for 
domestic  affairs;  Henry  Kissinger,  the  for- 
eign-affairs counterpart;  H.  R.  Haldeman. 
who  decides  which  persons  and  papers  get 
through  to  the  President,  and  Peter  Flan- 
Igan,  general  troubleshooter. 

Frequently,  however,  a  Cabinet  member 
can't  even  penetrate  to  anybody  in  this  in- 
ner circle,  let  alone  to  the  President  him- 
self. White  House  men  confirm  that  It's  quite 
common  for  the  bead  of  a  Cabinet  depart- 
ment to  be  denied  an  audience  with  Mr. 
Ehrllcbman  and  instead  be  shunted  to  one 
of  his  half-dozen  deputies — even  though 
the  deputy  may  be  half  as  old  as  the  Cabinet 
member  and  far  less  experienced. 

The  official  current  defense  of  this  proce- 
dure seems  far  removed  from  Mr.  Nixon's 
December  1908  promise  of  easy  access.  "We 
can't  have  a  lot  of  Cabinet  guys  running  in 
to  the  President,"  a  White  House  Insider 
asserts,  "or  he'd  never  have  a  question  re- 
fined to  where  It's  worth  his  making  a  deci- 
sion." 

A  NEAT  STBTEK 

Another  Nixon  Intimate  rejects  tba  sugges- 
tion that  this  emphasis  on  orderly  processes 
denies  the  President  any  real  feeling  for 
what's  going  on  around  him  and  In  the  na- 
tion at  large.  Through  memos  and  talks  with 
the  top  staff  aides,  be  Insists,  the  PresldeBt 
gets  a  very  full  undarvtandlng  of  wtiat  ttie 
Cabinet  departments  art  tirglng.  Xv«n  more 
Important,  this  mun  argues,  tbs  present  sys- 
tem som^tkow  tends  to  keep  tbe  Presldsnt 
from  beoomlng  ovsrly  prsoccupled  and  Im- 
mersed In  any  one  problon — "He's  oat  going 
down  to  the  war  room  in  bis  sUppera  Uke 
LBJ." 

Views  may  quite  legitimately  differ,  at 
course,  on  what  subjects  are  vital  enough  to 
warrant  speedy  Presidential  actentton  and 
decision.  But  many  Oovemment  men  com- 
plain that  the  current  White  House  team 
often  faUs  to  reoognize  bow  important  some 
matters  are. 

According  to  Insldsrs.  the  "Rsllpex"  ptaa 
for  passenger  service  was  mired  for  months 
outside  the  President's  oOoe,  kept  there  by 
Presldental  aides  oonoemed  over  ttie  poien- 


tlal  budget  Impact.  Finally,  to  force  the  Issue, 
frustrated  Transportation  Department  offi- 
cials leaked  a  report  that  the  plan  hod  re- 
ceived the  Nizon  blessing.  Socne  acctue  Mr. 
Ehrllohm&n  of  recognizing  this  pressure  at- 
temp>t  and  retaliating  by  holding  a  decision 
back  still  longer.  Now  an  Impatient  Congress 
has  devised  a  costlier  plan  of  Its  own — wbicdi 
the  Preeldent  is  expected  to  accept. 

The  Commerce  Department  official  (a 
Nixon  appointee)  needing  guidance  about 
possible  ezpajislon  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  says  he  tried  all  through  1969  to  obtain 
an  audience  with  Henry  Kissinger.  He  failed. 
and  now  others  observe  that.  In  the  absence 
of  a  crystallized  Administration  poeltlon, 
Oongreas  has  done  only  minor  tinkering  In- 
stead of  major  "iMldge-bulldlng"  between 
East  and  West. 

TAX  XNCENTTVE  PLAN 

The  White  House  staff  stalled  for  almost  a 
year  on  details  of  a  Presidential  proposal  for 
wealthy  nations  to  give  tariff  preference  to 
poorer  oountrlee.  In  the  end,  the  original 
plan  was  approved,  but  meantime  other  key 
nations  had  impatiently  gone  ahead  with 
plans  of  their  own,  and  pessimists  here  fear 
it  now  may  be  Impossible  to  get  everytxxly 
in  step. 

A  prime  casualty  of  White  House  delays  Is 
the  idea  of  tax  Incentives  to  business  for 
helping  solve  social  problems — training  the 
hardcore  unemployed  and  locating  plants 
in  poverty  areas  to  create  Jobs  there.  In  the 
1988  election  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  portrayed 
this  api>roach  as  a  cornerstone  of  domestic 
strategy.  Even  when  the  costs  and  com- 
plexities loomed  larger  and  the  once-sweep- 
ing schemes  were  pared  down  to  pilot  proj- 
ects. Presidential  Counselor  Arthur  Bums 
kept  the  concept  alive. 

When  Mr.  Bums  moved  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  February,  however,  nobody  at  the 
White  House  wanted  to  take  over  the  Idea. 
Instead,  it  was  handed — without  any  Presl- 
denttal  guidance,  and  with  Instructions  to 
do  whatever  they  wanted — to  two  tinentbu- 
slastlc  Treasury  men,  tax  policy  chief  Edwin 
S.  Cohen  and  Internal  Reventie  Service  Com- 
missioner Randolph  Tlirower.  Predictably. 
they  have  let  the  packsge  languish.  "Be- 
twe«i  Oanwell  and  Cambodia.  I  doubt  this 
ever  came  to  the  I>reeldent's  attentlCMi."  as- 
serts a  disappointed  advocate  of  the  tax- 
Incentive  approach. 

Even  at  the  Budget  Bureau,  long  the  all- 
powerful  overseer  of  all  Presidential  legis- 
lative proposals,  the  aura  of  cool  cotnmand 
is  fading.  "The  bureau  was  coir^letely  In  the 
dark"  about  a  Presidential  effort  to  shape  a 
major  piece  of  labor  law,  says  on  official  of 
another  agency.  "They  were  asking  us  who 
to  contact  at  the  White  House  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on." 

AN    OVERLOOKED    MATTES 

White  House  aides  may  even  be  under- 
cutting the  Budget  Bureau's  most  basic 
role — ^helping  slice  the  fiscal  pie.  It  was  after 
the  President  bralnstormed  with  his  imme- 
diate staff  that  he  suddenly  decided  to 
sweeten  bis  school  desegregation  statement 
with  a  promise  to  divert  $600  million  from 
other  domestic  programs  to  help  schools  oope 
with  racial  problems.  Nobody  could  say  pre- 
cisely where  the  money  was  to  come  from, 
however,  because  budget  chief  Mayo  didn't 
even  know  of  his  huge  new  chore  until  he 
read  about  it  m  the  papers.  And  the  deci- 
sion as  to  where  the  money  Is  to  come  from 
still  hasn't  been  mode,  six  weeks  later. 

While  that  left-out  feeling  Is  perhaps  most 
painful  In  sxicb  traditional  Oovemment 
power  centers  as  the  Budget  Bureau,  it  Is  also 
demoralizing  in  less  pivotal  departments. 
Housing  Secretary  Romney  hasn't  minded 
admitting  that  programs  to  stimulate  home- 
buUdlng  must  remain  low  In  priority  until 
Inflation  Is  checked,  but  he  was  stung  to  read 
while  on  his  Hawaiian  vacation  that  a  big 
chunk  of  the  extra  school  money  was  Ukely 
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to  be  provided  out  of  hla  •Irei  dy  depressed 
urbfta  programs. 

"Th»f8  re*Uy  *n  affront  to  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber." observea  one  Romney  aide.  Another 
finds  the  aUght  aU  too  typical  o:  that  "bunch 
of  whla  klda"  at  the  White  Bpuse.  Besides 
resenting  the  way  the  decision  lb  being  made, 
the  HUD  Secretary  himself  vlaiws  the  likely 
slashes  in  his  budget  as  fres^  evidence  of 
something  more  troubling:  A  deep  disdain 
for  urban  problems  among  poUtlcally  orient- 
ed men  In  the  White  House. 

UrSTACXD  BT   AOKrir 

The  AdministraUon's  school  |  desegregation 
policy  BtUl  Is  far  from  clear  ti  the  Govern- 
ment officials  who  must  worti  In  this  field, 
eren  though  the  problem  h«B  received  at 
least  passing  Presidential  atte«Uon.  In  part, 
this  confusion  may  stem  from^  the  fact  that 
Health.  Education  and  Welfbre  Secretary 
Robert  yinch.  the  logical  man  ito  handle  the 
matter,  has  been  upstaged  by  4  special  White 
House  panel  headed  by  Vice  President  Agnew. 
and  Its  workings  remain  obsc\ite.  The  panel's 
staff  chief.  Robert  Mardlan.  so  diligently 
avoids  reporters  that  down-th^-llne  agencies 
despair  even  of  learning  about  bollcy  through 
the  press.  HEW's  old-Une  oAce  of  Educa- 
tion is  m  turn  upstaged  by  Jfr.  Pinch,  and 
reports  abound  of  Commiiloner  James 
Allen's  early  departure. 

An  Allen  aide.  Anthony  J.  Mbffett,  25-year- 
oJd  director  of  the  Office  of  I  Students  and 
Youth,  announced  his  resignation  ]ust  yes- 
terday. Assailing  recent  NUcii  and  Agnew 
statements  about  young  people  and  campus 
dlaturbancea.  Mr.  Moffett  sai^:  "The  Presi- 
dent and  his  most  trusted  atlvlsers  do  not 
view  themselves  as  leaders  0f  all  of  the 
American  people."  I 

Poverty-warriors  In  the  Offl^  of  Economic 
Opportunity  grumble  that  thejr  face  the  ulti- 
mate embarrassment  of  a  buseaucrat — deci- 
sions so  sluggish  that  unspqnt  funds  may 
have  to  be  ttimed  back  to]  the  Treasury 
when  the  fiscal  year  expires '  June  30.  The 
Ehrllchman  operation  comes  l|n  for  criticism 
among  HBW's  welfare  plani^ers,  too.  "Hiey 
complain  that  the  White  Houie  staffers  sim- 
ply dont  know  enough  about  the  details  to 
make  decisions  on  crucial  chunges  required 
by  the  Senate  in  the  Preslldenfs  massive 
welfare  reform  plan  Veteraq  tusw  experts 
would  be  happy  to  help,  but  no  one  asks. 
Says  one  with  a  shrug:  "I  gjieas  the  White 
House  just  doesnt  trust  us." 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmesjltiay  8. 19701 
HicxxL's  AsviBKas  Tkli.  WAt  Hs  Actb) 
(By  K.  W.  KenwortSiy) 
Washiwoton. — "Why  Wally  Hlckel?" 
That  was  the  question  ask^d  all  over  this 
city  today   How  was  It  that  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel — a  farmer  Oovemor 
of  Alaska,  a  self-made  mllllo4alr«,  a  heating 
mr»«i  plumbing  contractor,  ow|ter  of  shopping 
centers,  motels  axul  expenslte  housing  de- 
velopments— ^how  was  It  thstt  this  man,  so 
apparently  square,  should  ba  the  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  to  write  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  saying  bluntly  th»t  his  Adminis- 
tration was  consciously  aUenatlng  the  young 
people  of  America  by  falling  ^  communicate 
with  them?  I 

"It  came  right  from  the  ta^art  and  It  was 
meant  for  the  President,"  said  one  Interior 
Dapartment  official  today  wpo  Is  a  trusted 
adviser  to  the  Secretary. 

The  official  went  on  to  exjftMa  regret  that 
the  letter  had  somehow  leaked  to  the  pi<ees. 
but  he  volunteered  the  feeling  that,  how- 
ever much  the  White  House  i^ght  be  angered 
by  this  leak  and  however  mt^ch  pressure  was 
put  on  Mr.  Hlckel.  the  Secritary  wotUd  not 
recant  or  retreat  from  his  (deeply  beld  con- 
viction that  leaders  of  the  nfttlon  had  an  ob- 
ligation "to  oommunlcate  iHtb  our  yo«ths 
and  Usten  to  their  ideas  land  problems." 
There   w«i   no   doubt   bfre,    considering 


the  risks  to  hU  political  career,  that  Mr.  Hlc- 
kel had  spoken  from  the  heart.  And  there 
was  not  much  doubt  that  he  would  not 
recant — his  stubbornness  Is  a  byword. 

But  what  had  made  him  believe  he  must 
carry  his  dissent  to  the  President?  What  in- 
fiuencee  had  reenforced  his  own  feelings? 
What  events  had  preceded  the  sending  of  the 
letter? 

To  these  questions,  there  came  answers 
today  from  some  of  Mr.  Hickels  closest 
associates  who  spoke  freely  but  not  for 
attribution. 

And  ihelr  answers  served  to  dispel  some 
cynical  rumors  here  that  the  letter  had  been 
stage-managed  by  the  White  House,  pre- 
sumably In  an  etfort  to  establish  a  belated 
PresidenUal  liaison  with  the  young  people. 
One  man  who  has  long  been  close  to  the 
Secretary  gave  this  account  today  of  the 
genesis  of  the  letter. 

"First,"  he  said,  "there  was  Hlckel's  own 
feelings  about  the  Vietnam  war.  He  has  been 
Increasingly  ttirned  off  by  It.  He  has  said 
repeatedly  (to  friends  1  that  "If  It  comes  to  a 
choice  between  continuing  the  war  In  order 
to  win  It  and  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
contenUon  in  the  country,  with  people  set 
against  people.  I'm  in  favor  of  pulling  out 
even  if  we  lose  It.'  " 

Second,  this  aide  said,  Mr.  Hlckel  has  un- 
doubtedly been  considerably  Influenced  by 
three  young  assistants — Malcolm  Roberts; 
Michael  Levett,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  law  school  at  Los  Angeles  and 
a  White  House  Fellow  on  assignment  to  the 
Interior  Department;  and  Pal  Ryan,  formerly 
Mr.  Hlckel's  special  assistant  when  he  was 
Governor  of  Alaska. 

All  of  these  assistants.  It  was  said,  have 
grave  doubts  about  Vietnam  poUcy  and  all 
have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  young.  Mr.  Levett,  for  ex- 
ample, was  once  an  assistant  to  former  Sena- 
tor Ernest  L.  Gruening,  Democrat  of  Alaska, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  Implacable  critics 
of  the  war. 

icKSTiKOS  wrrH  students 
Third,  according  to  this  informant.  Mr. 
Hlckel  has  talked  with  a  large  number  of  col- 
lege students  who  came  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment In  connecUon  with  SCOPE  (Stu- 
dent Councils  on  Pollution  and  Environ- 
ment) ,  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Interior 
Department  over  the  Christmas  holidays.  He 
saw  many  more  in  connection  with  Interior's 
participation  in  earth  day  on  April  22. 

"He's  sensitive  and  perceptive  to  things  he's 
seen  and  heard  around  him,"  one  of  his  aides 
said  today.  On  one  occasion,  he  talked  with 
nine  students  [In  connection  with  SCOPE] 
for  four  hours.  He  became  convinced  of  the 
sertousneas  and  purpose  of  the  young  people." 
Another  aide  said  of  these  meetings  with 
yoimg  people:  "They  had  a  real  Impact.  He 
feels  they  are  good  kids.  Idealistic  kids." 

This  associate  said  that  the  events  In  the 
last  few  days  brought  the  Secretary's  concern 
to  the  point  of  resolution. 

TKX   CaMBODIAN    OSCISJON 

"Before  the  Prealdenfs  speech  announcing 
the  Cambodian  Invasion  last  Thureday 
night,"  the  aide  said,  "the  President  briefed 
the  Cabinet.  Hlckel  was  very  disturbed  by  the 
escalation.  He  was  also  disturbed  by  the 
President's  statement  In  his  speech  about 
•great  universities  being  systemaUcally  de- 
stroyed." and  his  off-hand  characterization  of 
st\ident  dissenters  the  next  day  as  "bums." 

"After  the  Caunbodian  Invasion,"  the  aide 
went  on.  '"there  was  a  regularly  scheduled 
staff  meeting  at  Interior  In  which  there  was 
much  discussion  of  the  President's  move.  As 
a  result  of  the  discussion,  Hlckel  got  this 
thing  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  White  House 
and  talk  to  the  President  personally  and 
tfcfc*  him  see  the  error  oS  his  ways." 

On  Monday,  the  day  of  the  Kent  College 
killings,  Mr.  Hlckel  oalled  the  two  eldest  of 


his  six  sons— Walter,  21  years  old,  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  and  Jack,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco. 

"They  were  very  upset,"  the  aide  related, 
adding  that  the  Secretary  has  been  very  close 
to  his  sons.  "After  the  telephone  calls,  he 
made  up  his  tt''"'<  he  had  to  do  something," 
the  aide  said,  continuing: 

"Through  Pat  Ryan,  he  tried  to  set  up  an 
appointment  with  the  President.  He  was 
turned  down,  presumably  by  a  White  House 
aide.  He  then  tried  to  see  John  Ehrllchman 
(Presidential  assistant  for  domestic  affairs] 
and  he  was  out  of  town. 

"Wally  felt  he  Just  had  to  get  It  off  his 
chest,  and  he  called  Rogers  on  Tueeday  and 
said,  "I've  Just  got  to  talk  to  you."  And  Bill 
Bogers  said.  'Come  on  over.'  When  he  finished 
talking,  he  said.  Rogers  said  to  him,  'I  agree 
with  you.'  " 

When  Mr.  Hlckel  returned  to  his  office,  the 
aide  said,  he  decided  that.  If  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  agreed  with  him,  he  would  write 
a  letter  to  the  President.  He  wrote  a  rough 
draft  before  going  home  and  worked  on  It 
at  home  that  night.  Then  on  Wednesday, 
May  6.  after  talking  with  some  of  his  advis- 
ers, he  revised  It  and  sent  It  off. 

'"INOLAND'S   CAMBODIA" 

The  aide  related  that  Mr.  Hlckel,  In  order 
to  make  certain  of  his  point  about  the 
youthfulness  of  the  leaders  of  the  "violent" 
colonial  protest  against  England  preceding 
the  Revolution,  had  one  of  his  assistants 
look  up  ages  of  Patrick  Henry.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, James  Madison  and  James  Monroe. 
The  aide  also  said  that  in  the  early  draft  of 
the  letter.  Mr.  Hlckel  called  the  American 
Revolution  "England's  Cambodia." 

The  first  reaction  of  the  White  House  to 
the  letter  and  the  leak,  the  aide  said,  was 
one  of  anger.  A  White  House  assistant.  It 
was  related,  called  Mr.  Ryan,  the  Secretary's 
personal  assistant,  and  said :  "If  you  find  the 
8.03.  responsible  for  leaking  that  letter  1 
want  you  to  fire  him."  To  which  Mr.  Ryan 
was  said  to  have  replied:  "If  you  find  the 
8.03.  responsible  for  not  letting  Hlckel  see 
the  President,  I  want  you  to  fire  him." 
This  afternoon  the  Interior  Department  is- 
sued a  statement  saying  the  department  had 
been  "swamped"  with  telegrams  and  tele- 
phone calls  on  the  Secretary's  letter,  and 
that  the  comments  were  "overwhelmingly 
favorable." 


"AirOTHXK  EIGHT  ARM" 

There  was  one  call  that  indicated  that  the 
White  House  was  fully  aware  of  the  Impact 
of  the  letter  and  was  attempting  to  convert 
the  Secretary  "s  new  popularity  into  a  line 
of  communication  between  the  President  and 
the  young. 

John  Ehrllchman,  it  was  learned,  called 
Mr.  Hlckel  and  said  he  was  "offering  him 
another  right  arm — the  President's."' 

Mr.  Hlckel  Ukes  man-to-man  dealings,  and 
this,  his  friends  say,  accounts  for  his  sug- 
gestion to  the  President  yesterday  that  "'you 
consider  meeting,  on  an  Individual  and  con- 
versational basis,  with  members  of  your  Cab- 
inet." He  has  seen  the  President  privately 
only  twice  In  15  months. 

Be  also  chafes  at  restraints.  Since  Heiuy 
A.  Kissinger,  the  President's  foreign  affairs 
adviser  In  the  White  House,  has  twice  blocked 
his  acceptance  of  an  Invitation  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  visit  Russia.  Mr.  Hlckel  is  not 
much  enamoured  by  Mr.  Kissinger,  according 
to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Hlckel  often  talks  like  an  unrecon- 
structed 19th-century,  laissez-faire  capitalist, 
and  he  has  been  an  aggressive  entrepreneur 
But,  his  friends  all  attest,  he  thinks  of  hlm- 
sedf  as  a  populist,  and  he  sometimes  acts  like 
one. 

For  example,  when  Governor,  he  got 
through  the  ieglslat\ire  a  bill  authorizing 
him  to  build  a  small  state-owned  refinery 
on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  sufficient  for  the 
state's  own  fuel  needs.  The  state  takes  "to 
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kind"  the  12.6  per  cent  royalty  due  It  from 
oil  produced  In  the  area,  refines  the  crude 
and  saves  money.  Mr.  Hlckel  shrugged  off 
charges  that  this  was  "socialism." 

One  friend  said  that  Mr.  Hlckel.  ever  since 
he  entered  public  life,  has  refused  to  attack 
opponents  personally,  Insisting  on  trying  to 
op>en  communications  with  them  and  "bring 
out  the  best  In  them."  That,  his  friend  said 
today,  was  the  reason  he  was  appalled  at 
what  he  views  as  Vice  President  AgneWs  con- 
frontation tactics.  Imputation  of  motives, 
and  Intemperate  language. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  8,  1970] 

WASKmCTON:   WHO  Advisbs  thi  Peesident? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washinqton. — One  of  the  most  surprising 
things  about  the  violent  opposition  In  the 
Oongress  and  the  universities  to  the  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  is  that  President  Nixon 
vras  genuinely  s\irprised  by  It. 

He  was  forewarned  time  and  a^aln  by  his 
own  people  about  what  would  happen  If  he 
Invaded  Cambodia,  but  he  was  aabonlshed 
when  the  warnings  came  true,  and  this  Is  not 
the  first  time.  He  misjudged  the  opposition 
to  his  Supreme  Court  nominations  of  Judges 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell  as  much  as  he  mis- 
Judged  the  oppoeitlon  to  bis  adventure  In 
Cambodia,  and  this  raises  questions  not  only 
about  his  personal  Judgment  but  about  where 
he  Is  getting  t2ie  advice  he  chooses  to  follow. 

the  BKJXCTXD  nUXNDS 

PaxadoxlcaUy,  his  decisive  advice  Is  not 
coming  from  his  oldest  friends  in  the  Cabi- 
net. He  has  been  closer  personally  to  Wlllam 
Rogers,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  Robert 
Finch,  his  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  over  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
than  to  anybody  else  in  his  Cabinet  or  on  his 
Whl/te  House  staff,  birt  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  his  prtnclft&l  advisers  on  for- 
eign or  docneeUc  affaln.  In  fact,  they  are 
probably  more  unhappy  about  the  present 
plight  of  the  Administration  than  anybody 
else  in  Washington  tonight. 

The  Nixon  Cabinet  Is  cAearly  not  playing 
the  powerful  role  Mr.  Nixon  said  he  wanted 
It  to  perform  at  the  beginning  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  quite  specific  about 
what  he  expected  from  them  during  and 
after  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1968. 

During  the  campaign  he  said:  "The  Pres- 
ident cannot  Isolate  himself  from  the  great 
InteUeotual  ferments  of  his  time.  On  the 
contrary,  he  must  oonecloualy  and  deliberate- 
ly place  hlms^f  at  their  center.  .  .  .  This 
is  one  reason  why  I  dont  want  a  Government 
of  yes-men.   .   .   ." 

When  he  Introduced  his  Cabinet  on  tele- 
vision at  the  beginning  of  the  Administra- 
tion he  said.  "Every  man  In  this  Cabinet 
will  be  urged  to  speak  out  In  the  Cabinet  and 
within  the  Administration  on  all  the  great 
Issues  so  that  the  decisions  we  make  will  be 
the  best  decisions  we  could  possibly  reach." 

But  the  Cabinet  has  not  worked  that  way 
under  Preeldexkt  Nixon,  any  more  ttian  it 
did  \mder  Presidents  Johnson  and  Keimedy. 
Increasingly,  and  earlier  tban  in  most  Ad- 
ministrations, Mr.  Nixon  has  isolated  him- 
self with  a  few  members  of  his  White  House 
staff  and  followed  the  advice  of  Attorney 
Genera!  Iifitchell  and  Vice  President  Agnew. 

Thus,  by  the  accident  of  a  newspaper 
"leak,"  we  now  find  Secretary  of  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  complaining  In  a  private 
letter  to  the  President  that  the  Administra- 
tion appears  to  lack  an  appropriate  concern 
for  the  attitude  of  young  Americans,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  President  to  keep  In  touch 
with  his  own  Cabinet. 

THE   NtXON   PAEAOOZ 

"Permit  me  to  suggest,"  Secretary  Riokel 
wrote,  "that  you  consider  meeting,  on  an 
Individual  and  conversational  basis,  with 
members  of  your  Cabinet.  Perhaps  through 
such  conversations,  we  can  gain  greater  in- 


sight   Into    the    problems    confronttog    us 
all. .  . ." 

This  helps  explain  what  has  been  going  on 
here  behind  the  scenes.  The  President,  for  all 
his  talk  of  "teamwork,"  has  not  been  \islng 
to  the  full  his  Cabinet,  whose  members  are 
In  touch  with  the  realities  of  the  problems 
In  their  areas  of  responsibility,  but  baa  In- 
creasingly been  closeted  vrith  his  White 
House  staff,  who  are  more  Isolated  from  the 
p>eople  at  home  and  abroad  tban  almost 
anybody  else  In  the  Administration. 

The  result  Is  that  the  President  now  finds 
himself  precisely  where  he  said  he  would 
not  be:  Isolated  from  the  great  Intellectual 
ferments  of  his  time,  and  even  from  his 
own  dissenting  Cabinet  members,  and  act- 
ing on  assumptions  which  turn  out  to  be 
false. 

Accordingly,  be  Is  now  in  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation, both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  his 
Iiuige  Into  Cambodia,  he  has  not  destroyed 
the  enemy  or  wiped  out  the  sanctuaries,  but 
aroused  such  a  protest  at  home  that  he  has 
conunltted  himself  to  withdraw  within  seven 
weeks  from  Cambodia,  thereby  Inviting  the 
enemy  to  establish  new  sanctuaries  In  an 
area  which  Includes  the  Cambodian  capital. 

In  the  process,  he  has  not  only  divided  his 
own  Cabinet  and  party,  but  almost  achieved 
the  Impossible  goal  of  reviving  the  confused 
and  Incoherent  antiwar  movement  and  unit- 
ing the  Democratic  party. 

This  is  clearly  not  what  be  intended, 
and  It  Is  amazing  that  It  has  happened  to 
Richard  Nixon.  For  he  Is  a  cautious  man,  who 
says  he  believes  In  careful  staff  work,  getting 
the  facts  before  he  moves,  organising  the 
Cabinet  and  listening  to  their  views  before 
he  acts:  but  he  didn't  do  it,  and  Is  now  in 
a  Jam  because  he  broke  all  his  own  niles 
about  getting  the  facts  and  never  being 
surprised. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  10,  1970] 

Lack  or  Contact  With  Nixon  fttuaiOiu 
Economic  Aovisbbs 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

As  expected,  Nixon  administration  officials 
are  going  to  considerable  pains  to  assure  the 
world  that  their  boss'  decision  to  widen  the 
war  will  have  either  no  effect  or  at  worst 
a  negligible  Impact  on  the  economy. 

But  do  they  know  what  they  are  talking 
about? 

It  is  becoming  painfully  clear  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  economic  advisers  have  been  Increas- 
ingly shut  off  from  direct  and  private  con- 
tact with  the  President  and  are  able  to  deal, 
for  the  most  part,  only  with  subordinate 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

One  must  wonder,  therefore,  how  secure 
Is  the  analysis  given  by  Treastiry  Secretary 
David  M.  Kennedy  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Oommlttee  that  there  would  be  no 
Increase  In  expenditures  this  year  or  next 
year  because  of  the  Cambodian  invasion. 
Budget  Director  Robert  P.  Mayo  echoed  this 
line,  but  he  may  be  Just  guessing,  too. 

Kennedy  and  Under  Secretary  C^iarls  K. 
Walker  are  also  telling  business  groups  pub- 
licly and  privately  that  the  administration 
"game  plan"  Is  still  on  schedule,  with  no  big 
recession  likely,  despite  the  pessimism  In  the 
stock  market  and  an  un«nployment  rate 
which  has  Jumped  one-third  In  four  months. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  even  assured 
French  Finance  Minister  Valery  Olacard 
d'Estalng  at  Camp  David  last  weekend  that 
there  would  be  no  new  Inflation  accompany- 
ing an  expected  uptxim  of  the  economy  at 
the  end  of  1970.  Yet  Mr.  Kennedy  knew  then, 
as  he  has  since  said  publicly,  that  the  ad- 
ministration's much  touted  budget  surplus — 
even  before  the  Cambodian  complication — 
has  disappeared. 

M.  Glscard  d'Ektalng  felt  re-assured  by  his 
conversations  with  Kennedy  and  later  with 
Federal  Reserve  Chief  Arthur  F.  Btims.  But 
businessmen  are  taking  all  of  Ml-.  Kennedy^, 


Mr.  Mayo's  and  Mr.  Walker^  projections  with 

many  grains  of  salt. 

The  same  wonderment  Is  heard  down  the 
iiTui  In  goTanunsnt  departments  where  some 
of  the  most  tslfPt^  men  in  the  administra- 
tion are  openly  disturbed  at  the  way  things 
are  going,  and  at  the  way  their  own  agencies 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  decision-making 
process. 

Only  Economic  Council  Chairman  Paul 
McCracken  among  key  economic  advisers 
does  not  report  to  Presidential  AssUtant 
John  Ehrllchman  (who  supervises  all  do- 
mestic affairs  for  Mr.  Nixon)  or  to  aide  Peter 
Flanigan. 

Secretary  Kennedy  and  Budget  Director 
Mayo  have  found  that  they  must  do  business 
with  Flanigan  instead  of  the  President.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  they  do  get  in  to 
see  Mr.  Nixon,  they  are  never  alone  with 
him;  either  Ehrllchman,  Flanigan,  or  other 
aides  are  present. 

Flanigan,  46.  Is  a  Wall  Streeter  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  President's — but  not  an 
economist — who  has  acquired  the  authority 
to  summon  McCracken,  Kennedy,  Mayo  and 
their  subordinates  to  meetings  on  economic 
policy  In  his  office. 

The  frustrations  of  the  economic  team — 
which  parallel  the  experience  in  most  other 
government  departments — add  to  the  con- 
fusion about  what  the  executive  branch  Is 
doing  and  saying. 

The  sudden  nature  of  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia has  the  business  community  on  edge. 
It  is  affected  also  by  the  unrest  on  the 
campus  and  In  the  country  generally.  Confi- 
dence In  the  dollar  Itself  could  wane  with 
a  widening  home-front  conflict. 

Thus,  there  Is  skepticism  among  a  business 
community  that  was  counting  on  Mr.  Nixon 
to  rectify  the  mistakes  that  It  chalked  up 
against  Mr.  Johnson's  record.  It  doubts  that 
Inflation  is  being  brought  under  control,  or 
that  Interest  rates  are  coming  down,  or  that 
we  can  avoid  a  fairly  serious  recession. 

Now,  It  Is  stunned  by  Cambodia.  That  was 
the  last  thing  that  the  business  community, 
that  Ukes  to  think  of  itself  as  a  weU-in- 
fonned,  had  expected.  Now,  they  don't  know 
what  comes  next. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes.     

Mr.  STKIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIOKR  of  Arleona.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  yielding,  and  I  congratulate  him  on 
this  effective  opposition  to  the  reorga- 
nization plan. 

I  would  only  ask  that  the  gentleman 
consider  for  a  moment  and  respond  if  he 
will  to  the  thought  that  he  and  others 
who  support  this  rejection  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan  have  expressed  great 
concern  about  the  lost  prerogatives  of 
Congress  or  the  Jeopsutly  that  the  pre- 
rogatives are  being  placed  in  by  this  par- 
ticular plan.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
that  which  has  long  since  been  aban- 
doned, namely,  the  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  to  initiate  legislation  and  actu- 
ally apply  the  over^^t  which  It  Is 
charged  with,  has  long  since  occurred, 
and  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  locklijg 
the  bam  after  the  horse  Is  gone  to  raise 
that  issue  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  Is  a  con- 
cession, I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  that  I  am  not  ready  to 
make.  Otherwise  I  would  not  be  serving 
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in  this  body.  Probably  I  would  be  at  home 
writing  nasty  newspaper  articles,  as  I 
was  before  serving  in  this  body. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  re^dy  to  accept 
that  the  legislative  functio^  Is  one  that 
can  be  undertaken  lightly  p  our  Oov- 
ermnent  today.  We  have  a|  prerogative, 
it  seems  to  me,  which  shoiild  be  exer- 
cised, and  that,  I  might  saj  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  is  th0  very  reason 
I  stand  here  today  taking  the  position 
that  I  do.  As  I  pwinted  out  earlier  in 
colloquy  with  the  gentlemaii  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HoLiniLD),  I  have  observed 
that  administrations  come  land  admin- 
istrations go,  and  Member^  of  Congress 
come  and  Members  of  Confcress  go.  but 
the  functions  of  the  two  re»ponslbilltles. 
it  seems  to  me,  oiight  to  b^  kept  pretty 
much  in  balance.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tinie  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.    HOLUTELD.    Mr.    Chairman,   I 
3rleld  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  2  addl 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Clialrman.  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I|  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carclina. 

Mr.    FOUNTAIN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bbown).  He  has  made 
a  splendid  statement  in  oprposltion  to  the 
pending  plan  to  reorganize  the  oflQce  of 
the  President.  The  gentlemim  from  Ohio 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  lubcommittee 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  ^hair.  He  also 
acquits  himself  well  on  that  committee. 
The  gentleman  from  Cnio  does  not 
know  it.  but  when  we  acted]  on  this  legis- 
lation    before     the     full     Oovemment 
Operations  Conmilttee,  I  tQld  the  acting 
chairman,  the  dlstlngulshfd  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hou^nu)),  that  I 
reserved  the  right  to  vote  against  this 
disapproving  resolution  and  for  the  re- 
organization plan  because  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believes  the  President  should 
have  the  power  to  appropriately  reor- 
ganize the  Executive  Offlcei  In  aome  way. 
he  should  be  closer  to  all  of  the  agencies 
of  Government  and  better  i»epared  to 
direct  their  operations.  He  must  have  all 
the  necessary  tools  to  enable  him  to  more 
effectively  carry  out  his  job.  Not  being  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  had  not 
had  a  chance  to  gTrftminp  either  the  hear- 
ings or  the  committee  redort  when  this 
matter  came  up  In  the  conunittee. 

After  carefully  examining  the  reorga- 
nization proposal,  I  have  s«rlous  reserva- 
tions about  It,  certainly.  In  its  present 
form.  Regrettably,  the  plan  cannot  be 
amended  by  the  House.  It  must  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  as  it  is.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  articulates  ve^  clearly  the 
dangers  of  separating  polled  from  admin- 
istration, and  policy  frotn  fiscal  and 
managemoit  responsibilities. 

I  think  It  rather  dangerous  to  place  so 
mucb  revoDstbUity  in  the  hands  of  a 
so-called  Domestic  Coimctl  composed  of 
me"  already  serving  so  many  agencies 
)in^  on  so  many  committees  and  com- 
missions that  they  will  of  necessity  have 
to  leave  the  basic  responsibility  for  <>>im- 
dl  work  and  dedslons  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council's  executive  dlr^tor  and  those 
wbo  work  under  him.  Anjd  the  director 
will  be  '"'»"■■«■'  Iran  c<xifitt6ional  iwob- 


tng,  since  there  Is  no  requirement  that 
his  appointment  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  also  concerned  over  the 
question  raised  by  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Akdxrson)  . 

A  professional  staff,  responsible  only 
to  the  President,  would  be  assuming  re- 
sponsibility as  Mr.  Brown  so  well  said: 

For  defining  national  goals.  Identifying 
priorities,  recommending  policy  .  .  .  and  over- 
seeing agency  conduct  and  reviewing  the  ad- 
ministration at  programs. 

This  "heart  of  (3ovemment  operations" 
should  not  be  handled  In  this  way. 

A  so-called  super  cabinet  composed 
of  Cabinet  members  who  have  too  little 
time  now  to  perform  responsibilities  they 
already  have,  is  not  the  answer. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
performed  a  great  service,  not  only  by 
the  fine  statement  he  has  just  completed, 
but  through  his  separate  views  In  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  His  fine  discussion 
has  had  tremendous  weight  with  me  in 
the  decision  I  have  made  to  vote  for  the 
disapproving  resolution  and  against  the 
plan  in  its  present  form.  I  am  fearful  it 
has  not  been  read  by  enough  Members. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  cannot  amend 
the  reorganization  plan.  If  we  could  ap- 
propriately do  so  I  would  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  suroorting  it,  because  the  Pres- 
ident needs  the  right  kind  of  help. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ap>preclate  the  sentiments  of  the  gentie- 
man  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fotm- 
tainK 

The  point  was  made  that  this  reor- 
ganization plan  was  recommended  by  an 
appointed  commission,  the  Ash  Commis- 
sion, and  the  indication  was  that  that 
made  It  something  special.  The  genUe- 
man  knows,  in  the  Ctovemment  Opera- 
tions CMnmittee,  we  are  looking  into  the 
Inordinate  use  of  separate  commissions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  also  Is  a  yielding  of 
our  congressional  prerogative  to  a  degree 
and  sometiilng  we  ought  to  give  con- 
sideration to. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jems) . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentiemen  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  New  Yoilc. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  and  in 
favor  of  the  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  the  consideration  of  this  proposi- 
tion I  believe  that  we  should  take  s<xne 
common  basis  of  reasoning  for  what  we 
are  trying  to  decide:  that  Is.  whether 
or  no«,  the  reorganization  plan,  even  If 
effected,  would  be  a  helpful  instrument 
or  a  helpful  agency  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  better  carry  out 
his  occupation. 

There  Is  not  a  single  thing  this  re- 
organization proposal  has  in  it  that  the 
President  does  not  already  possess.  It 
only  represents  a  divestiture  of  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  which  we  possess 
now,  which  we  would  yield  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

What  we  are  seating  to  do  is  to  make 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  more  re- 
sponsive agency,  an  agency  that  will  give 
us  a  reaction,  will  give  us  responses,  will 


give  us  analyses,  and  will  give  us  propor- 
tions on  the  various  and  going  programs 
and  schemes  of  the  Federal  CJovernraent. 
If  we  Impose  on  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  another  executive  agency  which 
is  going  to  take  into  account  the  priori- 
ties, the  needs,  the  use  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  then 
we  will  less  heed  the  needs  of  our  people 
and  our  constituents. 

It  seems  to  me  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  when  we  have  been  talking  about 
bureaucracy,  talking  about  overlajrlng  in 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  frailties  of  the  Federal  CJovem- 
ment  in  not  responding  to  the  people, 
that  here  we  would  oigage  another 
agency  to  make  another  and  harder 
hurdle  for  the  people  who  want  to  trans- 
act business  with  the  Government. 

Let  us  reason  again.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  functions  of  Government. 

We  had  the  reorganization  imder  the 
first  Hoover  Commission  report.  This  Is 
Just  one  of  the  propositions  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Hoover  Commission  report 
In  1949.  It  was  so  totally  discredited  that 
the  people  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  would 
not  accept  it.  It  was  looked  upon  and 
frowned  upon  as  being  a  dlstraughtful 
thing,  a  frightening  thing  to  the  people 
who  had  to  deal  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Now  we  come  along  and  we  say  we 
are  only  going  to  give  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  the  right  to  make  priorities  in 
use  of  all  the  public  laws  we  have  en- 
acted, and  we  are  going  to  superimpose 
another  fimction  on  them,  to  give  them 
the  guidelines  and  to  make  this  associ- 
ation of  one  agency  to  the  other. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  reorga- 
nization plan  the  fimctions  of  Govern- 
ment will  be  transferred.  The  legitimacy 
of  that  is  set  up.  So  we  do  not  know 
where  we  stand  or  what  the  ultimate  re- 
sults might  be  if  we  transfer  one  activity 
or  one  agency  from  one  department  to 
another.  It  is  not  like  saying  that  you  are 
going  to  transfer  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  you  want  to 
transfer  the  functions  of  those  agencies. 
Now,  the  functions  of  Government  are 
the  most  Important  thing  that  we  have. 
The  cniAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentieman  3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  have  in- 
vested in  all  of  our  public  laws  the  re- 
sponsibilities dealing  with  every  agency 
of  the  Government.  Those  reviews  must 
be  cumulative  and  must  be  presented  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  so  that  they 
can  receive  expenditures,  receive  ap- 
proval and  approbation,  and  meet  what- 
ever other  requirements  are  necessary. 
However,  here  we  not  only  give  that  ex- 
tended right,  but  we  make  a  greater  en- 
largement on  it  so  that  they  can  transfer 
the  fimctions  from  one  agency  to  an- 
other. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  reassure  the 
gentieman  that  there  Is  nothing  in  this 
plan  that  gives  the  President  or  anyone 
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else  the  power  to  transfer  functions  from 
one  agency  to  the  other.  There  Is  nothing 
in  this  plan  that  disturbs  the  present 
status  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  None 
of  the  fears  expressed  by  the  gentieman 
are  incorporated  in  this  plan. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  disagree 
totally  with  the  gentleman  that  those 
activities  cannot  be  traded  under  this 
arrangement.  The  question  is  not  the  or- 
ganization of  the  agency  but  the  fimc- 
tions of  the  agency  can  be  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other.  That  is  where  the 
harshness  of  this  whole  transaction 
comes  m.  We  are  laboring  under  the  no- 
tion that  we  are  going  to  have  a  reor- 
ganization here.  Why  do  we  have  to  have 
a  reorganization  when  every  agency  of 
the  Government  is  responsible  to  the 
Biueau  of  the  Budget,  when  all  of  its  re- 
ports, all  of  its  examinations,  and  all  of 
its  credentials  must  be  examined  there? 
Why  do  we  want  to  come  up  here  now 
and  say  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  incapable  or  is  lacking  in  its  capabili- 
ties for  making  an  examination  and  then 
transmitting  this  to  the  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  making  national  policy? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  at  all,  it  is  to  fortify  the 
amount  of  money  made  necessary  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  rather  than  to 
create  a  superimposed  agency  to  direct 
the  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  President  and  all  other  activities 
of  the  Federal  Establishment. 

Mr.  EHILENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  now 
to  reiterate  what  I  just  told  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama;  namely,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  plan  that  would  in 
any  way  derogate  the  powers,  the  func- 
tions, or  the  structure,  including  the 
functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
any  other  agency. 

I  would  at  this  moment  like  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  If  I  could  have  the  gentie- 
man's  attention,  I  would  ask  the  gentie- 
man from  California — and  I  will  yield  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  answering  this 
question — in  your  opinion,  is  there  any- 
thing in  this  plan  that  would  allow  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  any  other  agency  from  one 
to  the  other;  that  is,  anything  outside  of 
the  Executive  OfiBce  of  the  President? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well,  all  of  the  pres- 
ent functions  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  transferred  to  the  President. 
And,  then,  there  is  a  separate  law  known 
as  the  "McCormack  Act"  whereby  he 
can  delegate  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. I  also  happen  to  know  that  there 
are  other  plans  being  prepared  by  the 
Ashe  Council.  I  am  not  sure  what  those 
plans  are. 

So,  I  think  the  language  is  unclear,  it 
is  ambiguous.  I  think  It  is  subject  to  dif- 
ferent interpretation  as  was  proven  by 
the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  Genersd.  one  gave  an 
opinion  that  It  was  illegal  and  one  gave 
an  opinion  that  it  was  legal. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  must  Interrupt 
the  gentieman  at  this  point  but  I  shaU 
yield  to  him  again  in  Just  a  moment.  I 


wish  the  gentieman  would  be  responsive 
to  my  question. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thought  I  was. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  hope  the  gentie- 
man will  honestly  answer  this:  Is  there 
anything  in  this  plan  that  will  allow  the 
President  to  transfer  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
said  that  when  I  was  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  that  I  did  not  think  it  would  be. 
I  said  also  that  the  Domestic  Council, 
acting  through  the  Executive  Director, 
could  make  program  recommendations 
to  the  President  setting  up  priorities  on 
national  programs,  which,  in  turn,  could 
be  effective  against  projects  of  the  Aimy 
Engineers. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  Just  wind  up 
by  saying  that  I  wish  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonxs)  that 
the  understanding  of  the  gentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  and  my  un- 
derstiuiding  is  the  same  and  that  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  not  affected  by  this  reorganization 
plan  In  any  way  whatsoever.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  is  right.  Some  other 
day — tomorrow,  the  next  day  or  Satur- 
day at  some  other  time  in  the  future — 
this  question  may  come  up  and  this  Con- 
gress may  have  to  pass  on  it  either 
through  substantive  legislation  or 
through  a  reorganization  plan.  But  no 
powers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
involved  in  this  plan. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentie- 
man from  Illinois  apparently  Is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  of  1899  In  which 
that  authority  is  vested  in  the  President. 
So,  consequently,  in  this  reorganization 
plan,  he  does  have  that  power  and  that 
authority. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Well,  I  decline  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentieman  from 
Alabama. 

Let  me  again  say  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  this  plan  to  that  effect.  If  there  Is  some 
preexisting  law  that  gives  the  President 
the  right  to  do  this,  that  stands  on  its 
own  two  feet.  If  the  President  has  the 
power  to  do  it  today,  he  will  have  the 
power  to  do  It  tomorrow  or  Saturday  if 
this  plan  becomes  effective.  But  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  who  have  been 
given  cause  for  thinking  that  something 
was  going  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  that  their  personal 
projects  would  have  to  be  cleared  through 
the  new  Domestic  Council. 

I  want  to  reiterate  once  again  that 
this  plan  does  not  do  any  of  those  things. 
These  fears  which  are  being  spread  may 
help  defeat  the  reorganization  plan,  but 
the  fears  are  totally  unfounded.  These 
tactics  should  not  be  used  to  defeat  the 
plan.  Arguments  against  it  should  be 
based  on  fact. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  gentieman  is  mak- 
ing this  legislative  record  because  I  think 
it  is  noteworthy.  After  all  we  are  appre- 
hensive not  only  as  to  this  Budget  Direc- 


tor but  as  to  all  past  Budget  Directors 
that  we  would  receive  proper  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Well,  I  hope  that  I 
have  been  able  to  help  allay  the  fears 
of  the  gentieman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  will  say  to 
the     gentieman    further,     if    he    will 

yield 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentieman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  There  have 
been  great  disappointments  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  worked  so  long  and 
so  hard  and  earnestly  in  the  field  of  wa- 
ter resources  development  and  we  hate 
to  see  a  superimposed  authority  over  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  would  simply  comment,  in  light  of 
the  gentleman's  very  explicit  discussion 
of  the  strawman  just  raised,  I  would  like 
to  point  at  another  one,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  is  the  fear  that  we 
are  insulating  for  all  time  a  President 
who  by  nature  is  dlflQcult  to  get  to  see. 

As  stated  by  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
and  by  several  other  Members  who  also 
support  the  disapproval  resolution,  this 
President  is  a  difficult  person  to  see.  In 
my  short  memory  and  in  my  own  short 
political  memory,  I  can  think  of  no  Pres- 
ident who  was  easy  to  see  and  simple  to 
see. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  no  matter  what 
structure  you  erect  or  what  structure  is 
not  erected  a  President  who  wishes  to  re- 
main insular  will  remain  insular  and  one 
who  seeks  out  certain  counsel  Is  going 
to  seek  out  that  counsel  regardless  of  the 
reorganizational  plan  you  pres^it  or 
adopt. 

So  I  siAmlt  that  a  few  of  the  basic  ob- 
jections to  the  reorganizational  plan  sim- 
ply will  not  stand  examination.  We  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  some  type  of  reor- 
ganization plan  and  I  would  hc^e  that  we 
could  reject  this  disapproval  resolution 
in  order  that  we  might  get  on  with  the 
business  of  reorganizing  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
argument  this  afternoon  valid  and  very 
constructive,  both  for  and  against  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  for  1970.  I 
shall  support  the  reorganization  plan  and 
vote  "no"  on  the  House  Resolution  960. 
Our  Nation  today  Is  beset  with  many 
problems  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional. The  hue  and  cry  today  Is  for  the 
President  and  for  government  Including 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  to  find  so- 
lutions to  these  difficult  problems,  and 
yet  much  of  the  blame  from  within  Con- 
gress and  from  the  public  is  directed  to 
the  President,  that  he  must  find  solu- 
tions to  our  seilous  problems.  That  is 
what  the  President  is  asking  for  here- 
new  oiH>ortunities.  new  legislation  and  a 
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new  working  framework  ttat  he  might 
use  to  develop  better  solutions  to  our 
serious  problems  rather  tl^an  the  cum- 
bersome system  that  has  been  used  in  the 
past  and  up  to  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties. We  need  new  ideas  apd  new  solu- 
tions. 

For  many  years  Membeit  of  the  Con- 
gress from  both  sides  of  fche  aisle,  f^ 
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that  matter,  along  with  various  tadc 
forces,  study  groups  and  IndependMit 
scholars  have  called  for  ifeform  inthe 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  Prttsldent.  They 
have  called  for  reform  because  they  res- 
ized that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
President  overburdened  the  machinery 
which  he  has  to  meet  those  responsibUi- 
ties.  They  called  for  reform  because 
they  were  unsatisfied  with  ad  hoc  and 
piecemeal  arrangements  with  wMch  one 
President  after  another  h$3  tried  to  fill 
this  organizational  gap.  And  the  re- 
forms they  called  for— ag$in  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— are  by  and  large  the 
same  reforms  which  are  contained  in 
President  Nixon's  recommendation  for  a 
reorganization  plan. 

This  reorganization  iria»i  has  been  a 
year  in  the  making.  It  was  prepared  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  ^re,  piece  by 
piece  and  step  by  step.  It  was  based  on 
thorough  and  careful  conEUltation  with 
scholars,  administrators,  businessmen. 
Oovemm^nt  officials  both  Democrat  and 
RepubUcan,  from  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  Members  of  thfe  Congress  as 
well.  From  the  vast  anfey  of  studies 
which  have  been  made  al^ut  this  mat- 
ter in  and  out  of  aovemn»ent.  the  Presi- 
dents  Advisory  Council , on  Executive 
Organization  drew  out  the  very  best 
ideas,  refined  them,  brougjit  them  up  to 
date  and  put  them  together  in  a  reorga- 
nization plan  which  ha»  been  hailed 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
as  the  long  awaited  answer  to  a  press- 
ing governmental  prohl( 

Now,  at  the  end  of  this  full  year  of 
study  and  work,  a  year  M  work  which 
brought  together  the  resists  of  so  many 
additional  years  of  study  by  so  many 
other  people,  in  and  out  of  Oovemment. 
now  at  the  end  of  all  of  this  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepnesenUtives  are 
being  asked  by  some  to  kill  the  plan 
after  only  a  few  hours  or)  a  few  days  of 
cursory  examination.  I  tio  not  believe 
that  this  is  in  the  best  interest  of  better 
Government.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  agree  with  me.  I 

The  cursory  nature  of  Ihe  oppo6itt<Mi's 
examination  is  evidenced  by  the  many 
mistakes  they  have  made  in  criticizing 
the  bill  presented  here  this  afternoon. 
To  mention  Just  one  example,  some  of 
the  opponents  this  aftexcioon  said  this 
will  change  the  powers  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commisslcwi.  In  truth  the  plan 
will  not  really  change  the  powers  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  any  way.  In 
fact  it  gives  the  new  Ofllce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  no  pofrer  whatsoever 
to  recruit,  evaluate  or  train  any  indi- 
viduals. When  the  critUcs  make  this 
argument,  they  are  wroftg  on  the  facts 
and  their  error  dramatises  the  super- 
ficial nature  of  their  an4l7sls. 

Or  take  another  argunient — the  argu- 
ment that  department  and  agency  heads 
win  be  downgraded  by  $.  new  domestic 


head  of  the  Domestic  Council.  In  fact, 
the  plan  achieves  just  the  opposite  ef- 
fect— it  will  enhance  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment and  agency  heads,  who  will, 
after  all,  be  the  permanent  members  of 
this  Council.  Those  who  worry  about  the 
power  given  a  new  domestic  head  expose 
a  weakness  of  their  own  argimient  by 
sxiggesting  at  the  same  time  that  the 
head  of  the  Domestic  Coimcil  be  made 
responsible  to  the  Congress.  If  there  is 
any  way  to  make  this  official  less  the 
servant  of  the  President  and  the  Cabinet 
officers  and  more  independent  and  pow- 
erful, it  seems  to  me  it  is  removing  him 
from  the  staff  role  and  giving  him  an 
Independent  status. 

The  list  of  specific  points  of  refutation 
could  go  on  and  on.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  critics  of  the  plan  have  not 
studied  it  at  length,  nor  have  they  ar- 
rived at  sound  and  reasonable  objec- 
tions to  it  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

I  urge  the  Congress  not  to  bend  to  this 
opposition  but  rather  to  uphold  a  pro- 
gram which  is  the  result  of  thorough  and 
lengthy  study  and  which — for  very  good 
reasons — has  drawn  wide  support  within 
the  Oovemment  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  genUeman  from  New  York  sug- 
gested a  member  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net was  not  available  for  the  President 
and  that  statement  was  made,  I  under- 
stand, on  a  recent  television  program  by 
the  Cabinet  member. 

It  seems  to  me,  this  Is  additional  evi- 
dence that  we  need  a  program  like  this. 
I  think  this  Is  additional  evidence  that 
we  need  a  streamlining  of  the  Cabinet 
and  we  need  a  streamlining  of  the  execu- 
tive department  so  that  we  can  get  deci- 
sions more  quickly  and  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  executive. 

Also,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  a 
moment  ago  said,  and  it  has  been 
brought  up  again,  that  the  responsibil- 
ity and  jobs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  being  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  by  tliis  reorganization  plan. 
It  seems  to  me  here  again  we  are  going 
to  eliminate  this  very  thing  by  this  Coun- 
cil. Because  we  are  going  to  have  an 
organization  that  is  going  to  bring  the 
executive  effort  together  to  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  have  duplications  of  effort  and 
responsibiUty.  So  far  as  I  know,  today 
it  is  possible  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
be  looking  at  one  valley  for  a  reservoir 
and  up  to  the  time  of  land  acquisitions 
and  tuivanced  planning  not  know  of  the 
others  interest.  They  might  both  be 
spending  lots  of  money  looking  and  plan- 
ning for  the  same  area. 

For  that  matter,  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  through  some  pro- 
gram such  as  Green  Thumb  might  be 
looking  to  plant  trees  out  there.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  might  also 
be  looking  for  a  place  where  they  might 
have  a  national  landmark.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  might  be  consider- 
ing a  small  watershed  project.  There 
would  be  four  executive  agencies  each 
spending  money  and  time  on  one  project 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  other.  So 
it  seems  to  me,  we  would  be  eliminating 
these  very  thhigs.  CoordlnaUon  is  es- 
sential for  efficient  and  effective  govern- 
ment. 


Then,  finally,  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
made  mention  of  the  young  people  of 
our  Nation,  that  the  young  people  had 
problems  and  want  to  see  better  gov- 
ernment and  new  responses  from  the 
Government.  They  want  to  see  an  Inde- 
pendent attitude  of  Oovemment,  espe- 
cially of  their  legislators. 

What  Is  the  cry  today  of  the  young 
people?  Reform — reform  and  progress. 
If  there  Is  one  word  that  typifies  our 
American  society,  I  suppose  that  one 
word  would  be  "chsuige". 

I  say  that  today  if  you  vote  to  not 
aUow  the  President  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  in  the  decade  of  the 
seventies,  are  you  being  progressive?  Are 
you  living  up  to  the  dynamic  changes 
that  exist  in  oiu"  society? 

Or  are  you  being  the  progressives  and 
reformers  that  the  young  people  want  to 
sec? 

If  we  really  want  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  seventies  and  be  prepared  for  the 
problems  of  the  eighties,  we  had  better 
make  some  changes  in  government  so 
that  we  can  keep  up  with  them  and  you 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  do  Just 
that. 

If  you  believe  in  reform,  change,  and 
progress,  you  will  vote  "no." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1970  and  shall  vote  for  the  disapproval 
resolution.  This  wiU  be  with  some  regret, 
because  certain  objectives  of  the  plan 
are  conceptually  appealing.  For  instance. 
I  find  merit  in  the  proposition  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  strengthen  its  management 
fimctions.  Unfortunately,  the  course 
which  the  President's  plan  would  follow 
is  far  too  xmcertain. 

Part  I  of  the  plan  starts  out  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  President  all  the  fimctions 
that  Congress  has  vested  in  the  present 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  its  Director. 
The  Bureau  woxild  not  be  abolished  but 
just  renamed  as  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  For  at  least  a  moment, 
though,  it  would  be  an  entity  in  sus- 
pended animation  v^ithout  powers  or 
duties. 

According  to  the  President's  message, 
he  intends  to  delegate  his  newly  ac- 
quired functions  to  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  as  soon  as  the  plan 
takes  effect.  The  reason  for  this  proce- 
dure, as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ex- 
plains, is  that  "by  vesting  all  Bureau 
functions  in  the  President,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  ^^^1  to  make  subsequent  delega- 
tions of  unrelated  functions  to  appro- 
priate agencies." 

The  Bureau  also  tells  us  that  the 
transferred  functions  which  might  be 
redelegated  by  the  President  would  be 
"ministerial."  like  setting  per  diem  or 
imiform  allowances.  But  nothing  in  the 
plan  nor  In  other  law  requires  that  the 
functions  subject  to  redelegation  by  the 
President  to  the  head  of  another  Federal 
agency  shall  be  limited  to  any  particular 
type.  Presumably,  the  Biiresu's  refer- 
ence to  minlstertal  functions  means 
those  which  Involve  no  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion. But  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  may  include  matters  of  great  con- 
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sequence  and  comjdexlty  requiring  a 
large  me<isure  of  ability.  Judgment,  and 
experience  for  their  resolution. 

The  present  Bureau  of  the  Budget  car- 
ries a  heavy  cargo  of  important  statutory 
functions.  The  Congress  loaded  this 
cargo.  Just  as  the  Congress  also  created 
the  Bureau  itself  and  in  1921  and  then 
in  1939  allowed  its  transfer  frcnn  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  Executive 
OfBce  of  the  President.  When  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  proposed  this  trans- 
fer he  sp<*e  of  the  purpose  in  his  mes- 
sage. He  stated  there  that  many  of  the 
Bureau's  activities  would  be  facilitated  If 
the  Bureau  were  not  part  of  one  of  the 
executive  agencies.  Thus,  the  very  rea- 
son for  the  Bureau's  present  location  Is 
that  it  should  be  able  to  maintain  Its 
separate  fimctional  identity. 

A  list  drawn  up  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shows  58  of  the  statutory  func- 
tions that  would  be  transferred  xmder 
the  plan.  This  list,  which  does  not  in- 
clude all  statutory  references  to  con- 
gressionally  Imposed  functions,  appears 
at  page  36  in  House  Report  No.  91-1066 
on  House  Resolution  960. 

The  diversity  and  significance  of  many 
of  these  functions  may  be  shown,  I  think, 
by  some  of  tiie  subjects  they  cover: 

(1>  Agency  reviews  of  their  operation*. 
(3)  Compaxablllty  of  Federal  and  private 
■alartes. 

(3)  Travel  and  subsistence  expenses. 

(4)  Th«  Agrtciiltural  Trade,  Development. 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

(6)  Department  of  Defense  stock  fxinds. 

(6)  Disputes  concerning  prlson-lndiiBtrles 
productfl. 

(7)  Organisation  and  management  of  the 
Executive  Branch. 

(8)  OoUectlon  and  dissemination  of  statis- 
tical Information. 

(9)  Servicemen's  Group  Life  laiurance. 

(10)  Post  Office  Department  fund  trans- 
fers. 

(11)  Relmbursemento  for  excess  property 
transfers. 

(12)  Fiscal  and  policy  control  of  automatic 

data  procewlng. 

(13)  The  Demonstration  Cities  Act. 

(14)  Specialized  or  technical  services  for 
States  and  local  governments. 

(16)  Coordinating  Federal  mformatloo 
collection. 

( 16 )  Fund  transfers  to  ot  from  the  CIA. 

In  dealing  with  this  plan  we  confront 
the  possibility  that  under  it  any  Presi- 
dent, not  merely  the  incumbent,  could 
parcel  out  any  or  all  of  the  transferred 
functions  to  the  head  of  almost  any 
executive  agency.  It  is  easy  to  Imagine 
that  persuasive  grounds  might  be  ad- 
vanced to  make  siny  number  of  transfers 
from  the  Presidency  or  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  other  agen- 
cies. Let  us  look  at  some  possible  ex- 
amples: Fiscal  and  policy  controls  over 
automatic  data  processing — to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Regulation  of  per 
diem  allowances — to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Deslgiuttion  of  specialized 
or  technical  services — to  the  General 
Services  Administration  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Comparability  of  Federal  salaries  with 
those  of  private  enterprise— to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  or  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Coordination  of  collecting 
Federal  Information  under  the  F^eral 


Reports  Act^to  the  National  Archives. 
Mr.  CThairman.  I  am  not  ready  to  en- 
dorse a  plan  which  in  effect  would  deny 
Congress  a  voice  in  making  changes  like 

At  least  12  standing  committees  of  the 
House  have  interests  which  directly  re- 
late to  one  or  more  of  the  58  Bureau 
functions  I  mentioned  before.  The 
breadth  of  this  interest  adds  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  choice  the  plan  requires  us  to 
make  because  of  its  omnibus  transfer  of 
Bureau  functions  to  the  President 

I  believe  there  is  a  compelling  need  for 
further  consideration  of  this  issue  by  the 
Congress.  During  the  committee  hear- 
ings on  House  Resolution  960.  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  asked  about  the  opportunity 
Members  of  Congress  were  given  to  com- 
ment on  the  plan  before  it  was  formally 
submitted.  Here  is  how  he  replied: 

WeU.  we  imfortunately  were  not  able  to 
reach  everyone  that  we  had  wanted  to  reach 
In  the  time  that  we  wanted  to  reach  them. 
We  did  make  every  effort  we  could  to  talk 
with  people  before  It  came  up.  I  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Brown  that  It  would  have  been 
desirable,  however,  to  have  had  more  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
needed  time  can  now  be  obtained — even 
though  the  plan  is  rejected — as  a  result 
of  the  introduction  of  legislation  to  enact 
many  of  the  features  of  the  plan.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
intends  to  report  out  such  a  bill.  In  this 
way  each  Member  of  Congress  will  have 
the  opportimity  to  make  his  own  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  achievement 
of  the  worthy  objectives  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  alarmed 
about  the  President's  plans  for  the  Civil 
Service.  There  are  many,  like  the  genUe- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hxnbbr- 
soM),  who  feel  the  merit  system,  so  la- 
boriously built  by  the  Congress  over  the 
years,  is  being  endangered  by  this  re- 
organization. 

During  our  hearings,  representatives  of 
the  major  Government  employee  orga- 
nizations testified.  John  F.  Griner,  the 
president  of  the  American  Federatiwi  of 
Government  Employees,  claiming  rep- 
resentation of  650,000  Federal  employees, 
said  that  part  1  of  the  reorganization 
plan  "would  seriously  imdermine  and, 
perhaps,  irrepttfably  shatter  the  still  un- 
completed structure  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee merit  system."  He  was  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  section  dealing  with  the 
new  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  President's  intention  to  give  It 
a  key  role  in  recruiting,  motivating,  de- 
ploying, training,  and  evaluating  career 
executive  talent  throughout  the  Govem- 
ment. 

Mr.  Griner's  alarm  was  shared  by  Na- 
than T.  Wolkomir,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 
another  large  group  of  Federal  workers. 
He  said  his  organization  stood  imequlv- 
ocally  against  the  plan  and  "We  are  nat- 
urally ooDc^ned  If  there  is  any  possi- 
bility for  having  a  spoUa  system  even 
If  only  limited  to  the  top  ranks  of  the 
Civil  Service."  He  spoke  also  of  the  fact 
that  executive  maniMwer  development 
Is  a  function  now  being  carried  out  by 


the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  that 
it  should  remain  in  the  Commission. 

A  former  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, not  now  in  the  Govenmient, 
strongly  opposed  this  aspect  of  the  plan, 
stating  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
management  career  service  should  be 
separated  f rcHn  the  rest  of  the  C^ivil  Serv- 
ice and  transferred  over  into  the  White 
House.  He  said  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
pressures  that  can  be  brought  upon  per- 
swinel  officials  of  the  Government  by 
people  on  the  President's  staff  to  take 
certain  actions  not  necessarily  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  senior  career  service. 

Probably  the  most  telling  advice  on 
this  matter  was  given  by  our  former  col- 
league Robert  Ramspe<^,  who  was  at  one 
time  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  later  a 
Chairman  of  the  UJ3.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Bob  Ramspeck  said  the  only  way  we 
can  have  a  merit  system  in  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  have  a  bipartisan  commission 
and  he  could  not  suKJort  that  part  of 
the  plan  that  would  put  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  people  in  the  Budget 
Ofllce. 

These  are  powerful  voices  raised  In 
behalf  of  the  merit  system  in  Govern- 
ment. I.  for  one.  caimot  support  a  re- 
organization plan  that  would  reverse  the 
clear  trend  toward  a  nonpxartisan.  pro- 
fessional career  Civil  Service  uninflu- 
enced by  White  House  politics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  Im- 
portant substantive  objections  to  the 
plan  and  I  think  we  have  been  kind  of 
fencing  a  llttie  bit  this  afternoon. 

I  wonder  If  I  can  try  to  put  this,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  sun  concerned.  In  focus. 
Very  candidly,  there  was  a  discus- 
sion about  the  question  of  the  members 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Ash  and  his  col- 
leagues using  Government  appropriated 
funds  in  lobbying  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  value  of  this  plan. 

I  personally  am  not  very  offended  by 
that.  I  think  perhaps  if  I  had  been  the 
author  of  the  plan,  I  might  have  with 
some  degree  of  zeal  urged  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  supi>ort  the  position 
that  I  had  taken. 

But  the  point  that  was  made  that 
the  members  of  this  Commission  who 
are  all  sut>8tantlal  executives  In  their 
field  have  a  kind  of  enamored  view  of 
executives  and  executive  departments. 
I  do  not  t>>)n\i  that  they  liave  the 
understanding  of  the  role  of  Congress 
that  all  of  us  have,  nor  do  I  think  that 
they  have  a  commitment  to  the  integ- 
rity of  Congress  that  all  of  us  have.  I 
remember  learning  in  school  that  we  are 
coequal  branches  of  Government,  and 
all  of  us  grew  up  imderstanding  that  this 
meant  some  degree  of  equal  re^wnslblllty 
and  equal  ability  to  act. 

What  has  developed  in  the  recent  past 
is  a  technological  imbalance.  The  fact 
that  the  President  has  at  his  command 
the  tools  tuid  techniques  of  the  mass 
media,  televisi<m.  his  ability  to  call  In- 
stant press  conferences,  and  things  off 
that  sort  gives  him  a  imlque  advantage 
over  us,  over  the  CoxigreBS.  That  Is  some- 
thing that  the  Constitution  did  not  in- 
tend. 
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What  this  plan  does  is  to  continue  to 
rivet  into  the  coffin  of  the  Oongress  the 
weakness  that  the  growing  bureaucracy 
of  the  Executive  has.  I  do  Hot  suggest 
that  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  Qt  the  Whit*  Hoiise.  but 
it  is  a  system  that  we  have  i>€rmitted  to 
grow.  Up  imtil  now  we  havet  found  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  b^  statute,  Is 
a  very  responsive  body.  Thfar  have  re- 
siding with  them  today  58  fxihctions  that 
Congress  specifically  gave  to  them,  and 
under  this  plan  these  58  ftyictlons  will 
be  transferred  to  the  President  for  his 
disposal  to  other  areas  of  Executive  re- 
sponsibility; additionally,  tne  Executive 
Director  of  the  Domestic  qouncll,  who 
will  in  fact  be  the  domestic  czar  and 
be  the  boss  of  the  Cabinet  officers  who 
are  participating  In  major  decisions  af- 
fecting the  future  of  legislation,  will  be 
totally  unresponsive  to  the  Congress. 

This  plan,  if  we  go  forward  with  it — 
and  I  am  beginning  to  doiibt  that  we 
will — will  voluntarily  give  away  more  of 
the  congressional  responsibility  than 
any  single  piece  of  legl5lat^n  we  have 
considered  In  the  last  half  dozen  years. 
We  are  almost  Illicitly  strengthening  the 
hand  of  the  Government  in  the  claim  to 
efficiency.  Now,  efficiency  is  a  very  nice 
thing  to  have  around.  But  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  make  more  efficient  a  former  co- 
equal, but  now  someone  in  qiuch  greater 
strength  and  magnitude,  then  you  have 
destroyed  the  whole  constiiutionaJ  sys- 
tem under  wlilch  we  have  oferated. 

My  other  very  strong  objection  to  this 
plan  is  that  It  does  not  in4ke  for  open 
government.  My  very  good  friend  from 
Indiana  and  my  good  frietid  from  Il- 
linois have  talked  about  th0  demand  of 
students  for  reform,  and  they  have 
talked  about  the  winds  of  the  change. 
But  the  one  thing  that  thjey  forgot  to 
mention  is  that  If  this  plaa  moves  for- 
ward it  makes  for  more  cl^ed  govern- 
ment. It  is  opposed  to  open! government. 
This  again  is  another  classic  example  of 
the  one  thing  we  have  learned  in  the 
last  6  or  7  years,  that  Condress.  by  for- 
feiting its  responsibility,  letk  the  Execu- 
tive on  occasion — and  I  uie  this  word 
very,  very  cautiously — almost  run  amok. 
We  are  continuing  to  let  tpe  Executive 
gain  strength  at  oiu*  loss. [and  we  are 
giving  up  review  of  58  statutory  func- 
tions that  we  have  specificatlly  delegated 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  are 
forgoing  the  opportunity  to  question 
under  congressional  scrutln)r  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

My  friend  from  Indiana  bas  suggested 
that  the  President  is  inaccessible.  He 
has  raised  that  issue.  Th«re  has  been 
conversation  about  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  Preaident.  I  do  not  sugf  est  that  this 
President  is  more  or  less  inaccessible 
than  any  other  President,  but  we  are 
contributing  to  the  bureaucracy  that 
prevents  us  from  having  afcessii^ty  to 
the  President.  | 

I  think  H  la  a  fact,  andj  I  would  like 

to  put  it  in  the  Rxcoro  and  <will  ask  to  do 

so  when  we  go  back  into  the  House  some 

recent  comments  in  the  prees. 

The  May  t  Wan  Street  ^oomal  says: 

Turmoil  at  the  Top;    ani  Inaccessible 
Nixon  Stirs  Anger  and  Ddspair  Within 


Administration;  Aide  Charged  With  Iso- 
lation of  President;  Some  Officials  Are 
Talking  of  Resigning." 

In  the  Washington  Post  the  headline 
says:  "Lack  of  Contact  With  Nixon  Frus- 
trates Technical  Advisers." 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  1970  says: 
"Nixon  Too  Aloof.  Officials  Charge. 
Complaints  of  Inaccessibility  Growing  in 
Washington." 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  hurting  the 
President  and  building  another  superbu- 
reaucracy  to  prevent  any  accessibility 
to  him. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  not  only 
destroy  congressional  prerogatives,  but 
also  destroy  the  Presidency.  How  much 
further  can  we  continue  to  Isolate  the 
President  from  the  realities  of  our  so- 
ciety? We  are  having  a  super-duper  Di- 
rector of  a  super  Coimcll  direct  the  Cab- 
inet officers  and  prevent  them  from  con- 
sulting with  the  President  and  seeking 
his  assistance  on  the  programs  they 
want. 

How  can  we  intelligently  call  ourselves 
legislators  if  we  are  going  to  participate 
in  the  most  hypocritical  action  of  efQ- 
ciency  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  President  is  going  to  re- 
move himself  from  anyone.  He  is  a  part 
of  this  Council.  He  is  going  to  be  bringing 
all  the  effort  of  the  Executive  toward 
solving  one  problem,  assuring  that  we 
are  not  duplicating  efforts,  and  exerting 
all  our  efforts  on  the  problem  and  finding 
quick  solutions. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
include  certain  editorials  at  this  point 
for  the  information  oi  the  Memljers: 

iftom  tti«  N0W  York  Times,  May  10.  1970] 
NocoN  TOO  AUJor,  OmciALS  Ckakoe,  Cok- 
plaimts    or    inaccxbsibiljtt    osowing    in 
Washincton 

(By  E.  W.  Kenwortby) 
WASHuroTON,  May  9.— "The  White  Hoxise 
has  paid  damned  little  attention  to  our  report 
or  to  worlLlDg  with  those  who  wrote  It,"  a 
member  of  the  staff  ol  the  National  Cocnmla- 
slon  of  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
asserted  recently. 

The  top  aide  oT  the  commission  added  that, 
when  the  report  waa  completed  last  Decem- 
ber. President  Nixon  at  flxvt  showed  waam 
interest  In  It.  But.  the  staff  membw  lald.  the 
President  delegated  the  whole  matter  to  John 
D.  Ehrllchman,  his  assistant  on  domeetlo 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Ehrllchman  In  turn  delegated 
it  to  Egll  Krogh.  one  ot  his  aeslstants. 

What  upset  the  commission  staff  member 
about  the  alleged  White  House  neglect  was 
that  the  studies  prepared  for  the  violence 
commission  contained  recommendations  on 
how  to  respond  to  the  dissent  and  disaffec- 
tion of  the  young. 

But,  he  went  on,  the  President  and  hla 
Gloeat  advisers  "did  not  tiim  to  us.  Thvy 
had  made  up  their  minds  simply  that  the 
kids  are  wrong  and  everything  Is  a  matter  of 
law  enforcement.  Now  they  are  paying  the 
price  at  having  lost  fatth  and  trust  In  the 
academic  community  and  the  young." 

TTFICAI.  OT  aUZVAWCBB 

This  complaint  about  the  purported  Inac- 
ceoBlibmty  at  Presldmt  Nlzon  to  all  tmt  a 
few  of  his  Inner  circle  at  penoaal  aditeeis  In 
the  White  House  was  typical  at  the  grievanoea 


prlvatrty  voiced  by  high  officials  In  the  wake 
of  the  dlaolosiire  of  a  critical  letter  sent  to 
the  President  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hlckel. 

In  the  letter.  Mr.  Hlckel  pleaded  with  the 
President  to  open  channels  of  communica- 
tion not  only  with  the  young  but  also  with 
his  own  Cabinet.  Perhaps  through  such 
conversations,"  Mr.  Hlckel  wrote,  "we  can 
gain  greater  Insight  Into  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  all,  and,  most  Important,  Into 
the  solutions  of  these  problems." 

What  seemed  peculiarly  Ironic  to  many 
observers  In  Washington  and  In  the  academic 
community  was  that  Mr.  Hlckel  was  begging 
the  President  to  do  what  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  do  during  his  1968  campaign. 

In  a  speech  on  his  concept  of  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  NUon  had  said  that  a  President 
"should  not  delude  himself  into  thinking 
that  he  can  do  everything  himself,  or  even 
make  all  the  decisions  himself.  America  to- 
day cannot  afford  vest-pocket  government, 
no  matter  who  wears  the  vest." 

BEOAOKST   POSSIBLK    BASE 

For  that  reason,  the  President  continued, 
he  did  not  want  a  Cabinet  of  "yes-men."  but 
one  with  the  broadest  possible  base  whose 
advice  to  him  would  be  filtered  through  the 
best  thought  In  the  country.  Because  "the 
lamps  of  enlightenment  are  lit  by  the  spark 
of  controversy,"  he  said,  "dissenters  would  be 
brought  Into  policy  discussions  to  insure  a 
true  ferment  of  Ideas." 

To  Judge  from  the  high-level  complaints 
of  what  has  been  described  as  the  President's 
Isolation,  his  practice  has  fallen  far  short  of 
his  prescription. 

The  most  startling  revelations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision-making  process  and  the  close- 
ness with  which  he  holds  his  decisions  In- 
volved Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird 
and  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 

Mr.  lAird  did  not  know  until  the  last 
moment  that  the  President  had  decided  to 
announce  that  150.000  men  would  be  brought 
home  from  South  Vietnam  over  the  next 
year.  Mr.  Laird  had  confidently  told  asso- 
ciates and  key  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees  that  Mr. 
Nixon  would  announce  the  withdrawal  of 
40,000  to  50,000  troops  over  four  months. 

CONTKADICmONS   FOUND 

Mr.  Rogers  told  a  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee  on  April  23  that  "we  have  no 
Incentive  to  escalate"  the  war,  and  that  any 
diversion  of  troops  Into  Cambodia  would 
defeat  "our  whole  program"  of  Vletnamlaa- 
tlon.  Five  days  later.  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  with  United  States  advisers  and  the 
support  of  American  aircraft,  struck  across 
the  Cambodian  border;  seven  days  later. 
United  States  troops  attacked  In  the  Fish- 
hook area. 

Instances  of  failures  in  communication — 
either  as  a  result  of  the  President's  self-im- 
posed Isolation  or  the  zeal  with  which  he 
Is  protected  by  the  concentric  White  House 
rings  around  Mr.  Ehrllchman  and  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  the  foreign  affairs  adviser — are 
plentiful. 

For  example,  George  Romney,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  has  com- 
plained that  for  long  stretches  he  has  not 
been  able  to  recMsh  the  President  by  tele- 
phone. And  Mr.  Romney  learned  while  on 
vacation  In  Hawaii  of  White  House  plans  to 
take  money  from  his  Model  Cities  program  to 
help  finance  tbe  program  to  Improve  some 
schools  m  Negro  areas  and  to  desegregate 
others. 

Lack  or  Cowtact  Wrrn  Nnow  Frustrates 

Economics  Aovisxas 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
As  expected,  Nixon  administration  officials 
are  going  to  considerable  pains  to  assure  the 
world  that  their  boss'  decision  to  widen  ths 
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war  will  have  either  no  effect  or  at  worst 
a  negligible  Impact  on  the  economy. 

But  do  they  know  what  they  are  talking 
about? 

It  Is  becoming  painfully  clear  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  economic  advisers  have  been  Increas- 
ingly shut  off  from  direct  and  private  contact 
with  the  President  and  are  able  to  deal,  tor 
the  most  part,  only  with  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  staff. 

One  must  wonder,  therefore,  how  sectire 
la  the  analysis  given  by  Treasury  Secretary 
David  M.  Kennedy  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  there  would  be  no 
Increase  In  expenditures  this  year  or  next 
year  because  of  the  Cambodian  invasion. 
Budget  Director  Robert  P.  Mayo  echoed  this 
line,  but  he  may  be  Just  guessing,  too. 

Kennedy  and  Under  Secretary  Charls  K. 
Walker  are  also  telling  business  groups  pub- 
licly and  privately  that  the  administration 
"game  plan"  Is  stUl  on  schedule,  with  no  big 
recession  Ukely,  despite  the  pessimism  In 
the  stock  market  and  an  unemployment  rate 
which  has  Jimiped  one-third  In  four  months. 
The  Treasury  Secretar/  even  assured 
French  Finance  Minister  Valery  Glscard 
d'Estalng  at  Camp  David  last  weekend  that 
there  would  be  no  new  inflation  accompany- 
ing an  expected  upturn  of  the  economy  at 
the  end  of  1970.  Yet  Mr.  Kennedy  knew  then, 
as  he  has  since  said  publicly,  that  the  admin- 
istration's much  touted  budget  surplus — 
even  before  the  Cambodian  complication — 
has  disappeared. 

M.  Glscard  d'Bstalng  felt  re-assured  by  his 
conversations  with  Kennedy  and  later  with 
Federal  Reserve  Chief  Arthur  P.  Burns.  But 
businessmen  are  taking  all  of  Mr.  Kennedy's. 
Blr.  Mayo's  and  Mr.  Walker's  projections  with 
many  grains  of  salt. 

The  same  wonderment  is  heard  down  the 
line  In  government  departments  where  some 
of  the  most  talented  men  In  the  adminis- 
tration are  openly  disturbed  at  the  way 
things  are  going,  and  at  the  way  their  own 
agencies  have  been  cut  out  and  of  the  deci- 
sion-making process. 

Only  Economic  Council  Chairman  Paul 
McCracken  among  key  economic  advisers 
does  not  report  to  Presidential  Assistant 
John  Ehrllchman  (who  supervises  all  do- 
mestic affairs  for  Mr.  Nixon)  or  to  aide  Peter 
Flanlgan. 

Secretary  Kennedy  and  Budget  Director 
Mayo  have  found  that  they  must  do  business 
with  Flanlgan  Instead  of  the  President.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  they  do  get  In  to 
see  Mr.  Nixon,  they  are  never  alone  with 
him:  either  Ehrllchman.  Flanlgan,  or  other 
aides  are  present. 

Flamgan,  46,  Is  a  Wall  Streeter  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  President's — but  not  an 
economist — who  has  acquired  the  authority 
to  summon  McCracken,  Kennedy.  Mayo  and 
their  subordinates  to  meetings  on  economic 
policy  In  his  office. 

The  frustrations  of  the  economic  team — 
which  parallel  the  experience  In  most  other 
government  departments — add  to  the  con- 
fusion about  what  the  executlva  branch  la 
doing  and  saying. 

The  sudden  nature  of  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  has  the  business  community  on 
edge.  It  Is  affected  also  by  the  unrest  on 
the  campus  and  In  the  country  generally. 
Confidence  In  the  dollar  Itself  could  wane 
with  a  widening  home-front  conflict. 

Thus,  there  Is  skepticism  among  a  bull* 
ness  community  that  was  counting  on  Mr. 
Nixon  to  rectify  the  mistakes  that  It  chalked 
up  against  Mr.  Johnson's  record.  It  doubts 
that  Inflation  Is  being  brought  under  con- 
trol, or  that  Interest  rates  are  coming  down, 
or  that  we  can  avoid  a  fairly  Mrloas 
sion. 

Now.  It  Is  stunned  by  Cambodia.  That 
tbe  last  thing  that  the  buslnsss  community, 
that  likes  to  think  of  itself  as  weil-lnfonned, 
bad  expected.  Now,  they  don't  know  what 
comes  next. 


TuRMOii,  at  the  Top:  Ak  Imaccxssiblx  Nixon 
Stirs  Anger  and  Despaie  WmuN  Admin- 
istration; Aides  Charged  With  Isouatino 
PsxsiDKirr;  Some  omciALs  Aee  Talkino 
OF  REBXcariNo;  White  House  Statt'b  De- 
fense 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 

Washinotok.— A  deepening  malaise  grip* 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, as  many  of  the  men  the  President 
picked  to  help  him  run  the  Government 
find  themselves  Increasingly  cut  off  from  ac- 
cess to  the  Chief  Executive  hlmseU. 

(Cabinet  members  and  sub-Cabinet  offi- 
cials complain  that  Mr.  NUon  Is  insulated 
from  them  by  a  screen  of  elite  aides;  Infor- 
mation and  competing  opinions  fall  to 
filter  through  to  the  lonely  Oval  Office.  Is- 
sues pUe  up  awaiting  decision.  When  a  deci- 
sion does  finally  emerge,  the  Cabinet  men 
and  their  top  Ueutenants  may  find  It  un- 
recognisable; their  coimsel  has  been  over- 
ruled by  the  men  In  the  tiny  Innermost  cir- 
cle. 

Morale  sags.  Men  who  planned  to  stay  the 
course  now  talk  of  leaving,  and  men  who 
planned  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year  talk 
of  leaving  now. 

majtt  issues  involved 

The  troubling  situation  can  hardly  ba 
overstated.  The  unhapplness  and  disillu- 
sionment Is  deep  and  wide,  predating  Cam- 
bodia and  Kent  State  and  encompassing  a 
range  of  domestic  and  foreign  Issues.  In- 
terior Secretary  Walter  Hlckel's  plaintive 
bid  for  the  Presidential  ear — a  Cabinet 
member  forced  to  write  a  letter  and  leak 
It  to  the  press  In  order  to  obtain  the  Pres- 
dent's  attention — ^Is  merely  the  most  dra- 
matic and  public  evidence. 

Consider  these  other  examples: 

Secretary  of  State  WllUam  Rogers  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  Laird  have  been 
caught  off  guard  by  some  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous Nixon  decisions  regarding  the 
Southeast  Asian  war.  In  part  because  of 
While  House  fear  that  their  departments 
can't  keep  secrets. 

Housing  Secretary  George  Romney.  read- 
ing the  papers  while  on  vacation  In  HawaU, 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  White 
House  was  contemplating  deep  cuts  In  his 
Model  Cities  bxxlget.  He  Is  now  back  here — 
"hopping  mad."  according  to  a  top  aide — 
demanding  a  face-to-face  confrontation 
with  the  President  before  a  final  decision  Is 
made. 

A  high  Commerce  Department  official 
with  a  pressing  question  about  a  vital  for- 
eign trade  policy  problem  strove  In  vain  for 
one  whole  year  to  obtain  an  audience  with 
the  appropriate  White  House  staffers. 

A  Transportation  Department  chieftain 
needing  a  Presidential  yes  or  no  on  a  plan 
for  preserving  rail  passenger  service  was  side- 
tracked so  long  that  he  toyed  with  the  Idea 
of  stomping  Into  the  White  House  and  setting 
up  an  electric  train  to  dramatize  his  frustra- 
tion. 

AN  OLD  COMPLAINT 

Disappointment  over  lack  of  access  to  a 
President  Is  nothing  new  In  Washington;  a 
common  capital  cliche  has  It  that  the  scarcest 
commodity  In  the  world  Is  the  time  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  Nixon  ap- 
pointees can  recite  that  cliche  with  unusual 
feeling — and  now  that  Cambodia  and  the 
campus  are  such  overriding  concerns,  of- 
ficials handling  less  dramatic  matters  can 
expect  to  find  the  President  even  less  acces- 
sible than  before. 

The  lack  of  Presidential  attention  and  the 
alMfTici>  of  clear  policy  positions  result  In 
frustrated  foundering  by  administrators  In 
such  fields  as  budget  and  taxes,  foreign  trade, 
consumer  protection,  farm  price  props,  school 
desegregation,  urban  improvements  and  the 
war  on  povwty. 


Recent  weeks  have  produced  some  agoniz- 
ing economic  developments,  ones  that  pre- 
sumably shotild  have  been  receiving  top-level 
attention  and  analysts.  Yet  at  one  time  or 
another  four  key  economic  poUcy-makere- 
Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy  Budget 
Director  Robert  Mayo,  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  and  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Arthur  Burns — were  out  of  the 
capital  on  assorted  missions  in  Sovrth  Amer- 
ica. Aides  suggested,  only  partly  In  Jest,  that 
their  bosses  all  figured  they  would  be  hav- 
ing no  greater  impact  on  policy  remaining  In 
Washington  than  traveling  abroad. 

BACK  TO  the  UNIVERSnT 

Numerous  second-level  Administration  men 
talk  In  private  about  cutting  abort  their 
service  In  the  Government.  One  sub-Cablnet- 
rank  official  who  had  expected  to  have  a 
major  role  in  making  economic  policy  feels 
svifflcVently  shut  out  to  be  thinking  now  of 
leaving  by  the  end  of  the  year,  rather  than 
staying  the  whole  four  yeaia.  Another  sub- 
Cabinet  menJaer  begins  stressing  his  uni- 
versity's desire  to  have  him  back  teaching 
In  February;  aaeodatee  are  convinced  he 
wouldn't  be  paying  much  attention  to  that 
deadline  if  he  found  his  present  work  more 
rewarding.  Speculation  grows  that  some  Cab- 
inet men  may  quit  after  November's  C<mi- 
gresslonal  elections.  If  not  before. 

In  December  1968,  introducing  his  12  Cab- 
inet members  to  the  American  people  on 
television.  President-elect  Nixon  promised 
that  "every  man  in  tlils  Cabinet  will  be  \irged 
to  speak  out  in  the  Cabinet  and  within  the 
Administration  on  all  the  great  Issues  so  that 
the  decisions  we  make  wiU  be  the  best 
decision  we  can  possibly  reach."  Yet  today 
only  tova  at  those  men — Attorney  Genaral 
John  Mitchell,  Secretaries  Laird  and  Rogers 
and  Labor  SecreUry  George  Shulta — are  said 
to  have  ready  access  to  tbe  boss. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  bond-market  '.awyer  who 
managed  the  Nixon  election  campaign,  wields 
paramount  Influence;  even  the  other  three 
sometimes  find  themselves  In  the  dark  about 
what's  on  the  Nlion  mind.  Only  four  days  be- 
fore the  President  announced  the  commit- 
ment of  troops  to  Cambodia,  Mr.  Rogers  was 
teUlng  Congreasmen  such  a  course  would 
mean  "our  whole  program  (of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon)  is  defeated."  Earlier,  Mr.  Laird  dldnt 
know  up  to  the  last  minute  that  the  Pres* 
Ident  would  announce  a  decision  to  pull  ISO,- 
000  troops  out  of  Vietnam  within  12  months: 
the  Defense  Secretary  kept  right  on  talking 
almost  to  the  very  end  about  40,000  to  60,- 
000  troops  within  four  months. 

In  general,  frustrated  would-be  policy 
makers  concede  high  regard  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  key  men  around  the  President. 
But  there's  deep  resentment  and  growing 
concern  about  what  is  felt  to  be  his  overre- 
llance  on  them.  Besides  Mr.  MitcheU,  the 
najnes  most  mentioned  as  part  of  the  Inner 
circle  are  John  Ehrllchman,  majordomo  foe 
domestic  affairs;  Henry  Klanlnger,  the  for- 
eign-affairs counterpart;  H.  R.  Haldeman, 
who  decides  which  persons  and  papers  get 
through  to  the  President,  and  Peter  Flanl- 
gan, general  troubleshooter. 

Frequently,  however,  a  Cabinet  member 
can't  even  penetrate  to  anybody  In  this  in- 
ner circle,  let  alone  to  the  President  himself. 
White  House  men  confirm  that  It's  quite 
eommon  for  the  head  of  a  Cabinet  depart- 
muit  to  be  denied  an  audience  with  Mr. 
Ehrllchman  and  Instead  be  shunted  to  one 
of  his  haU-dosen  deputies — even  though 
the  deputy  may  be  half  as  old  as  the  Cab- 
inet member   and  far   less  experienced. 

The  official  current  defense  of  this  proce- 
dure seems  far  removed  from  Mr.  Nixon's 
December  1968  promise  of  easy  access.  "We 
cant  have  a  lot  of  Cabinet  guys  nmning 
In  to  the  President,"  a  White  House  insider 
asserts,  "or  he'd  never  have  a  question  re- 
fined to  where  it's  worth  his  making  a  de- 
cision." 
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A  m*T  BTSTEM 

Another  Nixon  lnttm*t«  rejects  tbe  sug- 
gestion tb*t  ttila  empba«i«  on  orderly  proc- 
esMA  denies  the  President  any  re&l  reeling 
for  what's  going  on  around  hlBu  and  in  the 
nation  at  large.  Throvigh  memos  and  talka 
with  the  top  staff  aides,  he  lo^ts,  the  Pres- 
ident gets  a  very  full  und^rstajxdlng  oi 
what  the  Cabinet  departmenis  are  urging. 
Even  more  Important,  this  m«n  argues,  the 
present  system  somehow  tendt  to  keep  the 
President  from  becoming  overly  preoccu- 
pied and  immersed  In  any  one  problem — 
"He's  not  going  down  to  the  w^  room  In  his 
slippers  like  LBJ."  J 

Views  may  quite  legitimately  differ,  of 
course,  on  what  subjects  are  vital  enough 
to  warrant  speedy  Presidential  attention  and 
decision.  But  many  Oovemm#nt  men  com- 
plain that  the  current  Whltf  House  te*m 
often  falls  to  recognise  how  li^portant  some 
matters  are. 

According  to  insiders,  the  'IRaUpax"  plan 
or  passenger  service  was  mired  for  months 
outside  the  President's  offloe,  kept  there  by 
PresldentlAl  aides  concerned  o^er  the  poten- 
tial budget  impect.  FlnAlly,  t4  force  the  Is^ 
sue.  frustrated  TranspoctaUofi  Department 
officials  leaked  a  report  that  the  plan  had 
received  the  Nixon  blessing.  Some  accuse 
Mr.  EhrUchman  of  reoognl«inf  this  pressure 
attonpt  and  retaliating  by  bpldlng  a  deci- 
sion back  still  longer.  Now  an  impatlmt 
OongreM  has  devised  a  costlier  plan  of  its 
own — which  the  President  tp  expected  to 
accept.  I 

The  Ootnmerce  Department  official  (a  Nix- 
on appointee)  needing  g\ildaace  about  pos- 
sible expansion  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
says  he  tried  all  through  lOfl^  to  obtain  an 
audience  with  Henry  Klssmger.  He  failed, 
and  now  othen  observe  that.  Jn  the  absence 
of  a  crystalllBed  Administration  position. 
Congress  has  done  only  minor  tinkering 
instead  of  major  "bridge-bulljdlng"  between 
Kaat  and  West. 

TAX    INODrnVX   PIUN 

The  White  House  staff  st&Ued  for  ahnoet 
a  year  on  details  of  a  Presidential  proposal 
for  wealthy  nations  to  give  tariff  preference 
to  poorer  countries.  In  the  end.  the  original 
plan  was  approved,  but  meantime  other  key 
nations  had  impatiently  gofe  ahead  with 
plans  at  their  own,  and  peestiolsts  here  fear 
it  now  may  be  tmiMMlhle  toi  get  everybody 
In  step. 

A  prime  casuallty  of  Whlt^  Ho\ue  delays 
la  the  idea  of  tax  Incentives  to  buslnees  for 
helping  solve  social  problem* — training  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  locating  plants 
In  poverty  areas  to  create  Jotts  there.  In  the 
1068  election  campaign,  Mr.  I^on  portrayed 
this  approach  as  a  oomervtolie  of  domestic 
strategy.  Even  when  the  coet4  and  complex- 
ities loomed  larger  and  the  once-sweeping 
schemes  were  pared  down  to  pilot  projects. 
Presidential  Counselor  Arthtu-  Bums  kept 
the  concept  alive.  ] 

When  Mr.  Bums  moved  to  ihe  Federal  Re- 
serve In  February,  however,  nobody  at  the 
White  House  wanted  to  taka  over  the  Idea. 
tti^^«ii  It  was  handed — wltl^t  any  Presi- 
dential guidance,  and  with  in^tructtooa  to  do 
whatever  they  wanted — to  twt>  unenthusla*- 
tlc  Treasury  men,  tax  policy  chief  Edwin  & 
Cohen  and  mtemal  Revenu*  S«noe  Oom- 
mlsBloner  Randolph  Thrower.  FredlotaMy. 
they  have  let  the  package  languish.  Taetween 
Carswell  and  Cambodia,  I  4°^^  tl>^  *v*'' 
came  to  the  Prasldent's  atteqtlon."  ssseru  a 
disappointed  advocate  of  the  tax-lnoentlve 
approach. 

Evan  at  the  Budget  Bureaii.  long  the  all- 
powsrfta  overseer  of  all  Pres^entlal  legisla- 
tive proposals,  the  aura  of  o^  onnimanrt  Is 
fadlnig.  "The  buraau  was  oo^ptetaly  In  the 
dark"  aboat  a  Praaidentlal  Mort  to  shape  a 
major  piece  of  labor  lav,  says  an  official  of 
another  agency.  "Diey  were  asking  us  vho 
to  contact  at  the  White  Hoiue  to  find  oat 
what  wis  going  on."  ' 


AN    OVXXLOOKZB    MATTXX 

White  House  aides  may  even  be  undercut- 
ting the  Budget  Bureau's  most  basic  role — 
helping  slice  the  fiscal  pie.  It  was  after  the 
President  bralnstormed  with  his  Immediate 
staff  that  he  suddenly  decided  to  sweeten  hla 
school  desegregation  statement  with  a  prom- 
ise to  divert  $600  million  frron  other  do- 
mestic programs  to  help  schools  c(^>e  with 
racial  problems.  Nobody  could  say  precisely 
where  the  money  was  to  come  from,  however, 
because  budget  chief  Mayo  didn't  even  know 
of  his  huge  new  chore  until  he  read  about  it 
In  the  pt4>ers.  And  the  decision  as  to  where 
the  money  Is  to  come  from  still  hasnt  been 
made,  six  weeks  later. 

While  that  lett-out  feeling  is  perhaps  most 
painful  in  such  traditional  Oovemment 
power  centers  as  the  Budget  Bureau,  It  is  also 
demoralizing  In  lees  pivotal  departments. 
Housing  Secretary  Romney  hasn't  minded 
admitting  that  programs  to  stimulate  home- 
bulldlng  must  remain  low  In  priority  until 
Inflation  Is  checked,  but  he  was  stung  to  read 
while  on  bis  Hawaiian  vacation  that  a  big 
chunk  of  the  extra  school  money  was  likely 
to  be  provided  out  of  his  already  depressed 
urban  programs. 

"That's  really  an  affront  to  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber," observes  one  Romney  aide.  Another 
finds  the  slight  all  too  typical  of  that  "bunch 
of  whiz  kids"  at  the  White  House.  Beeldes 
resenting  the  way  the  decision  is  being  made, 
the  HUD  Secretary  himself  views  the  likely 
slashes  In  his  budget  as  fresh  evidence  of 
something  more  troubling:  A  deep  disdain  for 
urban  problems  among  politically  oriented 
men  In  the  White  House. 

X7PSTAGK0    BT    AONEW 

The  Administration's  school  desegregation 
policy  still  is  far  from  clear  to  the  Govern- 
ment ofllclals  who  must  work  In  this  field, 
even  though  the  problem  has  received  at 
least  passing  Presidential  attention.  In  part, 
this  confusion  may  stem  from  the  fact  that 
Health.  Educ&Uon.  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Robert  Finch,  the  logical  man  to  handle  the 
matter,  has  been  upstaged  by  a  special  White 
House  panel  headed  by  Vice  President  Agnew, 
and  its  workings  remain  obscure.  The  panel's 
staff  chief,  Robert  Mardlan,  so  dlUgently 
avoids  reporters  that  down-the-Une  agencies 
despair  even  of  learning  about  policy  through 
the  press.  HEWs  old-line  Office  of  Education 
Is  in  turn  upstaged  by  Mr.  Finch,  and  re- 
ports abound  of  Commissioner  James  Allen's 
early   departure. 

An  Allen  aide,  Anthony  J.  Moffett,  as-year- 
old  director  of  the  Office  of  Students  and 
Youth,  annoimced  his  resignation  Just  yes- 
terday. Assailing  recent  Nixon  and  Agnew 
statements  about  young  pe<H?le  and  campus 
disturbances,  Mr.  Moffett  said:  "The  Presi- 
dent and  his  most  trusted  advisers  do  not 
view  themselves  as  leaders  of  all  of  the 
American    people." 

Poverty-warriors  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  grumble  that  they  face  the  ul- 
timate embarrassment  of  a  bureaucrat — deci- 
sions so  sluggish  that  unspent  funds  may 
have  to  be  turned  back  to  the  Treasury  when 
the  fiscal  year  expires  June  30.  The  EhrUch- 
man operation  comes  in  for  criticism  among 
HEWS  w«lfare  planners,  too.  They  com- 
plain that  the  White  House  staffers  simply 
dont  know  enough  about  the  details  to  make 
decisions  on  crucial  changes  required  by  the 
Senate  In  the  President's  massive  welfare  re- 
form plan.  Veteran  HEW  experts  would  be 
happy  to  help,  but  no  one  asks.  Says  one 
with  a  shrug:  "I  guess  the  White  House 
Just  doesnt  trust  us." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GiKALD  R.  Ford)  ,  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  OERAID  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  we  get  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  include  in  my  remarks  certain 
letters  from  members  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosknthal)  .  has  made 
several  observations  and  comments 
which  are  critical  of  the  President's  plan. 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  those  particu- 
lar charges  or  allegations. 

One,  the  question  of  inaccessibility:  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows  very  well  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Domestic  Council  will  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  in  that 
capacity  he  will  be  sitting  with  members 
of  the  Council  and  will  be  counseling 
with  them  on  the  matters  that  are  before 
the  Council.  Contrary-  to  the  belief  of 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  President  will  be 
more  accessible  to  the  members  of  the 
Domestic  Council,  and  they  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
to  him  in  person,  and  each  of  them  along 
with  the  President  will  have  a  better  op- 
portunity for  an  exchange  of  views  in 
this  atmosphere. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  more  accessible  rather  than 
more  inaccessible. 

What  particularly  bothers  me  is  the 
allegation  or  the  implication  perhaps 
that  the  group  of  eminent  citizens  who 
make  up  the  President's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Executive  Organization,  have  per- 
formed their  assignment  in  a  rather  cav- 
alier way  and  did  not  dig  into  the  prob- 
lems confronting  a  President  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  OCQce  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  on  the  domes- 
tic side. 

I  have  personally  talked  with  four  of 
the  members  of  that  Advisory  Council,  I 
have  read  with  care  the  letters  which 
they  have  sent  to  me  and.  I  gather,  to 
all  Members  of  the  House.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  have  thoroughly  analyzed  the 
problems  facing  a  President  and  their 
endorsement  of  the  reorganization  plan 
is  very  persuasive  to  me. 

Let  me  read  ofT,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  taken  the  time,  the  names 
of  the  individuals  who  serve  on  the  Ad- 
visory Council  and  their  positions  of 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash,  president  of  Litton 
Industries,  Inc.,  a  person  who  I  bdleve, 
by  any  standards,  is  a  management  ex- 
pert. He  wholeheartedly  endorses  the 
proposal. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 
ExBCxmvx    Orricii    aw    tbx 

PxzsmnfT, 
PaxsmxNT's  Asvisort  Council  on 
ExsuiiTivs  Orcanization. 

WMhington,  D.C..  May  it,  1970. 
Hon.  OaaALO  R.  Foso, 
House  of  Hepreaentativea. 
Waahington.  D.O. 

DBAS  CoNGXxssMAN  FoRD :  YOU  Will  be  vot- 
ing sometime  this  week  upon  House  Resolu- 
tion 960  which  disapproves  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  a  of  1970.  I  am  writing  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  significance  of  that  Plan 
and  to  express  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
allow  Its  enactinent. 

As  you  may  know,  I  am  Chaiiman  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Coimcll  on  Executive 
Orgamsatlon.  In  part,  my  Interest  In  Plan 
No.  a  Is  based  on  our  Oouncll's  tntenslTe 
■Cody  at  the  President's  Office  made  last  year. 
For  a  long  time  prior  to  my  wortc  on  ttM 
Council,  however,  Z  have  been  deeply  con- 
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cemed  about  the  Increasingly  complex  man- 
agement problems  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
especially  those  In  the  Executive  Ofllce  cf 
the  President. 

The  proposals  In  the  President's  Plan  are 
not  exceedingly  novel.  Rather,  they  axe  a 
dlstUlatlon  and  synthesis  of  ideas  developed 
over  the  years  by  members  of  both  pcu^les 
in  the  Oongrees  as  well  as  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  steps  prop>oeed  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  are  specifically  designed  to  aUow 
greater  delegatloa  Mid  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  entire  Executive  Branch. 

In  bdaf ,  the  Reorganization  Plan  sets  up  a 
Cabinet  Level  Domestic  Council  chaired  by 
the  President.  The  CouncU  with  Its  staff 
represents  a  formal  mechanism  to  help  the 
President  deal  with  the  proliferating  num- 
ber of  domestic  programs  which  frequently 
Involve  six  or  seven  agencies  or  more.  We 
have  all  recognized  the  need  for  a  more  co- 
herent way  of  formulating  domestic  policies 
and  programs — a  way  to  insure  that  Depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  retain  their  prime 
role  in  the  development  of  program  alterna- 
tives. I  firmly  believe  the  Etomeetlc  Council 
represents  an  Imptortant  and  necessary 
mechanism  to  accomplish  these  ends. 

The  President's  Plan  also  establishes  an 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  which 
he  will  delegate  all  the  functions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  As  Indicated  by  Its  name, 
the  Office  will  focus  Increased  aAi«ntlon  and 
personnel  on  those  management  activities 
needed  to  put  programs  into  action.  No 
longer  can  either  Congress  cm:  the  President 
assume  that  programs  once  legislated  and 
funded  will  automatically  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  Plan  No.  3  Indicates  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  use  other  important  man- 
agement tools  In  conjunction  with  the  budg- 
et to  make  sure  that  Federal  programs  oper- 
ate effectively. 

Sound  organization  and  management  are 
essential  if  the  federal  government  is  to  ful- 
fiU  Its  missions  and  this  is  what  the  Plan 
provides  for  the  Presidency.  I  hope  you  agree 
that  the  President  needs  betiter  means  to 
formulate  integrated  programs  and  achieve 
In  actions,  the  results  that  he  and  the  Oon- 
grees Intend. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  Resolution  960 
so  that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  may  take 
effect. 

Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash, 

President, 
Uttoti  indtutriea.  Inc. 

Another  member  of  the  Coimcil  is  John 
B.  Connally,  a  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Texas  and  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. He  very  vehemently  urges  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  support  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2,  and  he  urges 
that  the  President  be  given  these  new 
tools  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  particularly  his  own 
office. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 
ExKronvx  Oftice  or  the   Pwcsi- 

DEMT,         PasaiPKWT'S         ASVISOKT 

Council  on  Executive  Oboani- 

ZATION, 

WosMn^on,  D.C.,  May  tl.  1970. 

Hon.  OXXALD  R.  FOBO, 

Houae  of  Hepreaentativea, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAX  CoNoaBaBMAN  FoBo:  Sometime  this 
week.  Congress  will  be  considering  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  a.  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
voice  my  strong  support  for  the  Plan. 

The  President's  Advisory  CouncU  for 
Executive  Organization  was  in  large  measure 
responsible  for  formulating  the  Plan  now 


before  you.  As  a  member  of  the  Council,  I 
was  particularly  mterested  In  insuring  that 
organizational  changes  were  recommended  to 
correct  the  serious  problems  of  managing 
Federal  programs  on  the  state  level.  The  Di- 
vision of  Program  Coordination — proposed  by 
the  Plan — would  establish  a  Washington- 
based  staff,  active  In  the  field,  to  identify  and 
help  remeidy  Interagency  program  bottle- 
necks. 

The  Reorganization  Plan  sets  up  a  Cabinet 
Level  Domestic  CouncU  chaired  by  the  Presi- 
dent. From  my  experience,  the  President  faces 
almost  Insurmountable  problems  In  manag- 
ing domestic  programs.  In  the  past,  a  smaU 
V^mite  House  staff  has  dealt  with  these  mat- 
ters on  an  ad-hoc,  worst-first  basis.  There 
has  been  no  systematic  way  for  the  President 
to  reach  out  and  formulate  solutions  to  prob- 
lems before  they  reach  crisis  proportions. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  establishes  a 
formal  body  and  provides  sufficient  staff  for 
this  pvirpose.  The  Domestic  CouncU  which 
Is  comprised  of  the  domestic  agency  heads, 
win  address  domestic  problems  throvigh  ad 
hoc  task  forces,  headed  by  individual  Cabinet 
members. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  a  also  establishes 
an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  This 
Ofllce  will  broaden  the  role  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  emphasizing  long  term  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  other  Important  non- 
budgetary  functions  in  addition  to  year-to- 
year  budgeting.  The  President  can  no  longer 
assume  that  programs  once  legislated  and 
funded  will  automatically  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  Plan  No.  2  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  management  tools,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  budget,  to  ensxire  that  federal 
programs  operate  effectively. 

I  urge  you  to  approve  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  a. 

Sincerely, 

John  B.  Connau.t, 

Portner, 
ViTiaon,  Elkiiu,  Searla  and  Connally. 

Another  member  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Executive  Organization  is  Mr. 
Walter  Thayer,  president  of  Whitney 
Communications  Corp.  Mr.  Thayer's 
reputation  as  a  businessman  I  believe  is 
well  known  to  all  who  are  cognizant  of 
top  executives  in  the  business  commu- 
nity. He,  like  the  others,  has  urged  me, 
as  well  as  other  Members  of  the  House, 
to  support  the  President's  reorganization 
plan. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

EXBCCTTVE       OmCE       or       THE 
PRXSmENT, 

PREsmENT's  Advisobt  Coukctl  on 
Executive  Obganibation, 

Waahinffton,  D.C,  May  11, 1970. 
Hon.  Oebau)  R.  Fobo, 
House  of  Repreaentatlvea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Jebbt:  As  you  may  know,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
whoee  recommendations  have  formed  the 
basis  for  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970. 
I  am  writing  you,  however,  to  voice  Indi- 
vidually my  strong  support  for  the  Plan. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dency with  an  organizational  structure  to 
assure  that  our  domestic  programs  do  not 
remain  in  an  inconsistent  patchwork  pat- 
tern. At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize 
that  each  administration  must  have  flexl- 
bUlty  In  shaping  the  compUcated  network 
of  inter-related.  Interagency  domestic  pro- 
grams. I  am  confident  the  Domestic  CouncU 
proposed  In  the  President's  Plan  wlU  pro- 
vide these  answers.  Moreover,  such  a  CouncU 
wUl  reverse  the  trend  of  policy  and  program 
issxiee  moving  toward  the  White  House  In- 
formal staff,  since  working  sub-groups  of  the 
CouncU  wUl  permit  Department  and  agency 


heads  to  participate  more  fully  In  the  policy 
making  process. 

Even  so,  program  develc^unent  and  execu- 
tion must  be  aided  by  more  attention  to  the 
organizational  and  management  Implications 
of  program  decisions.  We  must  be  able  to 
learn  qulokly  whether  programs  are  reaUy 
achieving  the  objectives  Intended  by  Con- 
gress. Such  knowledge  will  come  from  the 
better  information  system  contemplated. 
Also,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bxidget, 
proposed  In  the  Plan,  will  provide  needed 
emphasis  on  managinff — not  just  house- 
keeping. 

In  short,  the  President  needs  these  man- 
agement tools  to  discharge  the  responsibil- 
ities of  his  Office — he  needs  the  organlaa- 
tlonal  structure  that  wUl  permit  him  to 
delegate  more  confidently  to  the  agencies 
the  overwhelming  tasks  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  and  the 
other  members  of  Congress  wlU  help  this 
President — and  future  Presidents — to  avail 
themselves  of  the  organizational  structure 
which  WlU  best  serve  the  cause  of  govern- 
ment as  we  think  this  will. 

With  kind  personal  regards, 
Walt^  N.  Thayeb, 

President, 
Whitney  Communications  Corp. 

Then  we  go  to  the  academic  world.  Dr. 
George  P.  Baker,  dean  emeritus.  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University,  also  by  letter  has 
urged  Members  of  the  House  to  approve 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 
Executive   OmcE   or   the   Pbes- 

IDENT,        P&ESIDENT'S        AOVISOBT 

Council    on    Executive    Obga- 

mZATION, 

Was^tn^fon,  D.C,  Man  ^i.  ■^•70. 
Hon.  Gekalo  R.  Fobs, 
Uovse  of  Repreaentatlvea, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Conorzssiaan  Fobo  :  I  am  writing  you 
to  express  my  strong  personal  support  for 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  which  Is  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Congress.  My 
Interest  in  the  organizational  problems  of 
the  government  is  a  long  standing  one  and 
I  consider  it  a  rare  prlvUege  to  be  presently 
serving  on  the  President's  Advisory  OouncU 
on  Executive  Organization.  As  you  prolNUdy 
know,  this  CouncU "8  reoommendattons  to  the 
President  resulted  in  the  Reorganization  Plan 
which  Is  now  before  you. 

The  real  question  is  one  of  making  the 
President's  Job  manageable  by  providing  him 
with  the  necessary  organizational  mecha- 
nisms. A  President  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
Informal  workings  of  the  White  House  to  deal 
with  the  complicated  interagency  questions 
of  domestic  programs.  A  more  rigorous  pro- 
cedure for  developing  the  various  program 
alternatives  Is  needed,  and  the  Department 
and  agency  heads  must  reclaim  their  rightful 
role  In  this  process.  The  Domestic  Council 
proposed  In  Plan  No.  2  wlU  provide  the  kind 
of  flexible  structxu-e  needed  by  the  Pres- 
idency. 

M^'f<"g  the  President's  Job  more  manage- 
able also  demands  improvement  In  the  mech- 
anisms that  provide  him  with  information 
and  evaluation  about  the  government's  pro- 
grams. He  needs  a  better  way  to  resolve  op- 
erating problems  between  agencies  In  the 
fleld.  He  must  cut  the  "red  tape"  which  In- 
hibits the  effectiveness  of  so  many  programs. 
It  is  these  kinds  of  functions  that  wUl  be 
emphasized  In  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  proposed  m  Plan  No.  2. 

Every  admlnlsteratlon  must  cope  with  the 
same  overpowering  tasks.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  a  U  not  a  Plan  for  President  Nixon 
alone.  It  wlU  serve  every  President,  Just  as  it 
will  serve  every  Congress.  Better  manage- 
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ment  of  the  Federal  goTemment  Is  erery 
body's  concern.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
major  step  forward  In  the  battle  for  effective 
federal  programs. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  Oioaax  ^.  Bakze. 
Dean   Emeritus.  Graduate   School  of 
Businest     Adminiatratitm,     Harvard 
Vniversity. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Paget,!  president  of 
Cresap,  McCormlck  St  Pagjet,  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Organization,  likewise  strobgly  feels  the 
President's  reorganization  plan  should 
be  approved. 

OfTicB  ow  Ti4«  Pman- 

AovnoaT 

OaoAin- 


\jTiva 

PUSXDKMT'S 
COXiWCn.    ON    RXK-UllVl 
BATIOK. 

Washington.  DC.  flay  It.  1970 
Hon.  Oeeau)  R.  FoaD. 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  I 

DKAa  CoNGaassMAH  Foan:  Ipnderstand  you 
win  soon  be  considering  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  a.  Aa  a  management  consultant  I  have 
spent  many  years  working  qn  the  manage- 
ment problems  of  both  government  and  pri- 
vate biislness.  As  a  result.  I  have  been  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  OrganlMitlon.  li  and  our  Coun- 
cil firmly  believe  that  Improving  the  opera- 
ion  of  the  President's  Office  qan  lead  the  way 
o  vast  Improvement  In  the  management  of 
iie  whole  Executive  Branchy 

I  have  become  particularly  aware  that  no 
matter  how  well  conceived  a  program  may  be. 
It  can  easily  fall  If  Inadequate  attention  Is 
given  to  Its  Implementation  or  if  It  falls 
victim  to  government  "red  Oape."  The  Pres- 
ident's Plan  recognlMS  this  "by  proposing  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Management  and 
Btidget  which  will  not  only  continue  the  fine 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  budget,  but  wlU 
also  afford  long  overdue  attention  to  the 
Important  role  of  good  management  In  mak- 
ing programs  work.  There  will  be  increased 
emphasis  on  program  coordination — un- 
anarllng  Interagency  bottleqecka  that  occur 
in  the  field.  There  will  be  significant  efforts 
devoted  to  developing  bett^er  management 
information,  of  use  to  the  Congress  as  well 
as  to  the  Executive  Brancl^.  There  will  be 
on-going  attenUon  to  ensure  that  agency 
organization  keeps  In  tune  ^Xh  program  re- 
quirements. I 

In  turn,  these  strengthened  management 
functions  along  with  the  present  budgeting 
activity  can  feed  back  lnt4  the  process  of 
policy  and  program  formulation.  The  Domes- 
tic Council  proposed  by  th4  Plan  can  work 
to  ensure  that  full  advantage  Is  taken  of 
the  creaUve  Ideas  and  knowledge  generated 
in  the  Office  of  Management!  and  Budget.  Yet 
since  the  OMB  will  report  directly  to  the 
President,  he  will  retain  tke  benefit  of  an 
independent  relationship  with  this  organiza- 
tion. I 

I  sincerely  hope  you  wlD  support  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3  byj  voting  against 
House  Resolution  No.  960—4  resolution  that 
would  deny  our  nation  tae  chance  Tor  a 
significant  modernization  bf  governmental 
management  that  could  serve  future  admin- 
istrations as  well  as  this  one] 
Sincerely.  i 

RicHABO  M.  Paget, 

Prisident. 
Cresap.  UcCoi^iclc  A  Paget. 

There  Is  also  a  most  ^gnlflcant  com- 
munication from  tAi.  Pr^erlck  R.  Kap- 
pel.  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. American  Telephone  k  Telegraph 
Co,  a  member  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Elxecvtive  Organiza- 
tion. Most  Americans  w6uld  agree  that 


A.T.  &  T.  Is  a  sizable,  efficiently  organized 
corporate  organization.  It  has  affiliates  in 
most  of  our  States.  I  believe  it  does  a 
good  Job.  It  has  been  a  leader  in  moving 
ahead  in  the  commimlcations  fleld.  I 
believe  it  has  given  us  good  service  at  a 
reas<»iable  price,  and  has  been  able  to 
do  this  because  of  its  efficient  manage- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  views  and 
opinions  of  Mr.  Kappel  ought  to  be  given 
consideration  by  the  House.  As  I  said, 
he  has  urged  that  we  act  affirmatively  on 
the  President's  program. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 
KucuTivi  Omo  or  thz  Pixai- 
oxNT,       PaEsmxNT'B       AcvnoxT 

OOtTNCIL    ON    EXXCTTTTVX    OUANI- 
EATIOIf, 

Washington,  DO..  May  11,  1970. 

Hon.  QXEALS  R.  FORO, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  JmaT:  I  am  writing  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  House  Resolution  960  which  would 
deny  the  President  the  UnpKwtant  manage- 
ment improvements  he  needs  to  achieve  the 
results  we  all  expect  from  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  you  know.  H-R.  960  dlsap>proves 
of  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1970  which  is  based  on  recommendations 
from  the  President's  CouncU  on  Executive 
Organization  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
a  member. 

The  Council's  thorough  study  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  has  convinced  me  that  at  long 
last  Plan  No.  2  gives  us  a  chance  to  take  a 
major  stride  in  updating  the  managerial  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  Federal  government — im- 
portant steps  that  will  serve  as  well  for 
many  years  to  oome.  In  the  proposed  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  I  applaud  the 
emphasis  stated  In  the  President's  message 
on  such  functions  as  program  coordination, 
attenUon  tc  management  systems  and  pro- 
gram evaluation. 

Personally,  I  have  always  felt  strongly 
about  the  Importance  of  good  executives. 
This  should  be  a  prime  concern  of  any  top 
manager.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  groups  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  wotild 
be  devoted  to  the  stimulation  of  career  ex- 
ecutive development  throughout  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

This  group  woiild  not  recrui-t,  evaluate  or 
train  any  Individuals.  Rather  it  would  spend 
Its  time  thinking  about  the  kind  of  programs 
needed  to  attract  and  retain  competent  ca- 
reer executives  and  to  ensure  that  they  are 
iised  to  the  full  limit  of  their  capabilities. 
This  group  would  act  as  an  energizer  to  en- 
courage the  activities  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  agencies  in  all  impor- 
tant areas.  Frankly,  the  Commission  has  done 
some  excellent  work  on  executive  develop- 
ment, but  it  Is  heavily  burdened  by  the 
weight  of  its  other  regulatory  and  adminis- 
trative duties.  There  Is  a  great  need  to  co- 
ordinate the  many  different  personnel  sys- 
tems that  exlf  t  in  addition  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice System. 

Moreover,  executive  manpower  planning  Is 
In  a  primitive  state.  It  deeperately  needs  to 
be  plugged  Into  the  other  Important  man- 
agement activities  emphasized  In  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  also  heartily  endorse  the  establishment 
of  the  Domestic  Council  proposed  by  Plan  No. 
2.  It  shows  great  promise  of  finally  bringing 
some  order  to  the  jumbled  processes  of  inter- 
age  .icy  program  development. 

I  sincerely  urge  you  to  take  this  chance 
to  endorse  the  President's  concern  with  im- 
proving the  managetnent  of  his  office  and 
the  resulting  benefits  for  the  operation  of  the 
whole  Executive  Branch.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
commentary  if  the  Congress  were  to  pass 
House  Resolution  960  and  forgo  the  oppor- 


tunity for  better  management  in  the  Federal 
government  afforded  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  a. 

Sincerely, 

Fredxrick  R.  Kappb., 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  A  Telegraph. 

The  charge  has  also  been  made  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  being  down- 
graded, that  Its  role  or  responsibility 
will  be  minimized  to  some  extent.  There 
is  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  me,  dated 
May  11,  from  the  present  EWrector  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budiget.  He.  as  others  have, 
m  ges  favorable  action  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows : 

ExacuTiva  Omca  or  thk  PaxsmxNT, 

BxTazAU  or  trx  Btmcrr, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  11. 1970. 
Hon.  OOULO  R.  Foao, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  JxaaT:  Your  letter  of  May  7  requests 
my  views  on  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  conceived  under  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1970. 

I  reject  the  allegations  that  have  been 
made  that  the  reorganization  plan  somehow 
downgrades  the  role  and  operations  of  the 
present  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  beUeve  that 
the  plan  will  pave  the  way  for  giving  this 
agency  a  significant  new  focus  and  thrust  In 
major  areas  of  management  and  for  strength- 
ening its  role  and  operations. 

Very  briefly,  the  reorganization  plan  desig- 
nates the  Bureau  as  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transfers  the  Bureau's 
statutory  functions  to  the  President,  provides 
for  six  new  Level  V  positions  in  the  Office  and 
establishes  a  Cabinet-level  Domestic  Council 
over  which  the  President  would  preside.  The 
Office  and  the  Council  would  perform  such 
functions  as  the  President  would  delegate  or 
assign  from  time  to  time. 

The  basic  role  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — that  is,  to  provide 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  President.  The 
major  activities  of  this  agency  are.  and  will 
remain.  In  support  of  responsibilities  and 
authorities,  such  as  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  and  Insuring  effective  management, 
which  are  vested  in  the  President. 

Because  its  basic  role  is  to  assist  and  advise, 
I  beUeve  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  Bvireau's 
statutory  functions — as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President — be 
vested  in  the  President  himself. 

The  President  has  stated  specifically  in  his 
message  transmitting  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  a  that  the  statutory  functions  of  the 
Bxireau  which  are  transferred  to  him  will  be 
delegated  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Thus,  the  new  Office  will  start  off 
with  the  same  set  of  basic  activities — with  the 
same  role — as  the  existing  Bureau. 

But,  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  President 
or  of  the  plan  that  the  Office  simply  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Bureau.  In  my  view 
and  the  President's  view  the  plan  provides 
the  basis  for  a  major  new  thrust  by  the 
Office  in  a  number  of  key  management  areas. 
The  Office's  role  and  resources  will  be  ex- 
panded and  strengthened  primarily  in  the 
following  areas:  (1)  modernizing  organiza- 
tion and  management  systems  to  eliminate 
out-of-date  procedures  and  processes  and 
cut  down  on  delays,  red-tape  And  unneces- 
sary administrative  requlremenU  in  new 
and  old  programs;  (2)  providing  for  better 
coordination  of  programs,  particularly  in 
the  field,  where  there  is  a  need  to  focus  on 
short-range  operational  problems  that  troti- 
ble  systems  for  the  delivery  of  Federal  as- 
sistance:  (3)  establishing  the  management 
information  systems  necessary  to  support 
declElon-maklng   at   all   levels  both  in  the 
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executive  and  legislative  branches;  (4)  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness  of  program  expend- 
itures in  meeting  national  goals;  and  (5) 
developing  programs  for  the  recruitment, 
training,  motivation,  deployment  and  eval- 
uation of  top  career  executives.  That  is  one 
of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  plan,  bet- 
ter management. 

One  of  the  more  serious  allegations  mada 
about  the  plan  Is  that,  by  establishing  the 
Domestic  Council,  it  is  placing  an  inaccessi- 
ble policy-making  layer  between  this  agency 
and  the  President.  I  think  not.  In  the  first 
place,  the  CouncU  will  not  decide  policy: 
the  President  wiU  decide  policy,  as  he  now 
does.  The  Council,  like  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  wUl  be  advisory.  It 
will  not,  and  cannot  cut  off  access  by  this 
agency  to  the  President.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  the  Director  of  the  Office 
should  not  be  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Council  is  to  preserve  the  Office's  role  as  an 
independent  source  of  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  its  role  of  exploring  domestic  Issues 
and  options,  I  believe  the  CouncU  can  be  of 
real  assistance  to  this  agency.  It  should, 
for  example,  provide  a  means  for  reaching 
better  and  earlier  decisions  on  budget  pri- 
orities. It  should  also  be  able  to  flag  signif- 
icant management  implications  of  various 
program  choices.  At  the  same  time,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  should  be 
of  Invaluable  assistance  to  the  Council  in 
providing  data  and  advice  on  matters  be- 
fore the  Council  and,  In  most  cases,  par- 
ticipating m  its  work.  The  two  agencies 
should  cooperata  very  closely  in  the  domes- 
tic area. 

In  sum,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  fears 
expressed  regarding  the  plan.  In  my  view 
the  role  of  this  agency  will  be  enlianced  in 
many  areas  under  the  plan  and,  through 
Interaction  with  the  new  Domestic  Coun- 
cil, it  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  ad- 
vise the  President,  as  his  key  management 
agency,  in  a  more  timely  and  more  effec- 
tive manner. 

Sincerely, 

BOBSHT  P.  Mato, 

Director. 

I  brieve  one  of  the  most  significant 
letters  is  one  from  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  UJS.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  It  is  signed  by  Patrick  Healy, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  John  J.  Qunther, 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors: 

May  11,  1970. 
Hon.  William  A.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee.   Raybum    House    Office    Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAa  CoNcaKSSMAN  Dawson:  We  write  to 
urge  your  support  and  that  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  proposed  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Number  II  which  would  creata 
a  Domestic  Affairs  CouncU  and  strengthen 
the  management  responsibility  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

The  Plan  represents  a  sound,  timely  ex- 
ercise of  management  responsibility  by  the 
President.  Never  in  our  govwnmental  his- 
tory has  the  press  of  domestic  business  so 
clearly  dictated  an  executive  structure  ade- 
quate to  effectively  plan,  coordinate  and 
evaluate  the  nation's  domestic  policy.  If  any- 
thing, the  Plan  approaches  being  too  late 
considering  the  rapid  development  of  sweep- 
ing social,  economic  and  environmental 
problems.  Therefore,  machinery  designed  to 
bring  rational  order  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment's  participation  in  domestic  programs 
is  absolutely  essential  to  new  progress  in 
overcoming  these  problems. 

The  cities  have  a  great  stake  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Plan  for  no  level  of  government 


acting  singularly,  can  achieve  lasting  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  urbanization  and 
other  factors  which  affect  our  citizens.  The 
cities,  especially,  must  work  vigorously  with 
the  states  and  Federal  Government  to  as- 
semble adequate  resources  for  comprehen- 
sive attacks  on  our  problems.  Yet,  at  this 
crucial  time,  the  Federal  Government  Is  still 
without  a  clearly  defined  set  of  domestic  pri- 
orities and  a  rational  National  Urban  Pol- 
icy. And  all  too  often,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's administrative  machinery  seems  to 
creak  and  grind  towards  urgently  needed  re- 
sponses to  our  problems  often  winding  up 
with  dupUcatlve,  vmcoordlnated  programs. 

The  evidence  is  clearly  in  favor  of  approval 
of  this  Plan.  While  we  respect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  this  matter,  we  feel  that  fur- 
ther delay  in  execution  of  the  Plan  could  be 
fatal  to  establishing  machinery  that  was 
needed  yesterday. 

We,  therefore,  do  urge  your  support  and 
that  of  your  colleagues  for  the  Plan  and  ask 
that    the    resolution    recommending    disap- 
proval of  the  Plan  be  defeated. 
Sincerely, 

Patsick  Hkalt, 
Executive      Vice     President,      National 
League  of  Cities. 

JOBM    J.    OUNTHKB, 

Executive  Director,   VJ.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

I  will  put  this  letter  into  the  Rxcohs 
when  we  get  back  into  the  House,  because 
I  think  It  Is  a  powerful  recommendation 
for  the  President's  proposal. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  I  think  this 
is  something  that  should  be  supported 
not  only  by  them  but  hopefully  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  as  a 
whole. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  point  I  was  trjring  to  make,  al- 
though perhaps  I  did  not  make  it  success- 
fully, is  that  all  of  the  men  whose  names 
you  read  off  are  very  distinguished  men 
and  they  led  their  corporate  structures  to 
great  heights,  although  I  might  expect 
that  some  people  In  New  York  might  take 
exception  to  the  genleman's  remarks  on 
telephone  service.  But  putting  that 
aside 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  may  be 
reasons  other  than  their  desire  to  im- 
prove the  service  that  prevented  them 
from  doing  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  It  may  well  be  that. 

All  of  these  men,  I  think,  clearly  imder- 
stood  executive  responsibility  and  their 
experience  of  dealing  with  it  in  terms  of 
the  President  None  of  them  imderstood 
our  responsibility.  They  have  all  had 
great  success  In  unilateral  operations, 
and  their  only  responsibility  was  to  a 
board  of  directors.  However,  we  are  a 
constitutlonEa  body  and  have  equal  pre- 
rogatives and  responsibilities.  While  I 
think  they  probably  did  a  very  good  job 
from  their  point  of  view,  I  do  not  think 
any  of  them  understood  the  nature  of  the 
responsibility  that  Congress  has  to  main- 
tain serious  oversight  In  the  executive 
branch.  I  think  we  have  done  a  very  good 
job  in  this  area,  and  to  give  away  an- 
other 58  statutory  oversights  really  dis- 
tresses me. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  re- 
spond by  saying  that  all  of  the  men  that 


served  on  this  advisory  council  are  as 
dedicated  to  the  basic  concept  of  the  co- 
ordinate relationship  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch 
sis  anyone.  They  understand  it  is  a  basic 
fimdamental  concept  that  makes  our 
system  work  well.  They  are  not  in  favor 
of  imdermining  that  relationship. 

Second,  they  were  given  the  job  of 
fnding  how  administratively  the  Pres- 
ident's Office  and  the  executive  branch 
could  work  on  the  domestic  side.  I  think 
they  have  come  up  with  a  good  formula. 

It  has  been  indicated  here  by  Members 
who  have  studied  the  plan  and  under- 
stand the  role  of  Congress  that  if  we 
approve  this  plan  we  as  a  legislative  body 
will  not  be  giving  up  some  of  our  re- 
sponsibility in  our  relationship  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  ones  that  I  have  listened  to  and  have 
been  Impressed  by  do  not  think  this  very 
important  relationship  between  the  ex- 
ecutive on  the  one  hand  and  the  leg- 
islative on  the  other  hand  Is  being  de- 
stroyed. Others — obviously  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  to  some  extent — 
believe  that.  But  there  are  persuasive 
arguments  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  that 
convince  me  that  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  management  of  our  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  hurt  at  all  that  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  administrative 
side  in  the  White  House  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  be  greatly  improved. 
For  that  reason  I  support  Reorgaiiizatlon 
Plan  No.  2. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
time  when  the  responsiveness  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  is  under  attack  more 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  decades,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  public  official 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  make 
those  institutions  more  responsive.  The 
reorganization  plan  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  is  designed  to  do 
precisely  that  The  Congress  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  important  re- 
form. 

When  the  committee  report  on  this 
measure  was  released  recently,  the  New 
York  Times  described  the  action  this 
way :  The  committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, it  said,  has  "dealt  a  blow  to 
President  Nixon's  plans  for  increasing  ef- 
ficiency." What  a  sad  comment  on  the 
ability  of  our  governmental  system  tc 
reform  Itself.  What  a  sad  thing  for  yount 
Americans  to  read  as  they  wonder  about 
the  viability  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment And  what  a  sad  situation  it  would 
be  if  the  entire  House  of  Representatives 
now  Joined  in  making  that  blow  to  ef- 
ficiency a  fatal  blow  by  rejecting  the  plan 
of  reorganization. 

The  President's  plan  has  two  parts. 
First,  a  new  Domestic  Council  would  re- 
place the  present  Rural  Affairs  and 
Urban  Affairs  Councils  and  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  It  would 
provide  staff  support  for  the  President 
comparable  to  that  which  the  National 
Security  Council  provides  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  new  Domestic  Council  would 
provide  a  professional  mechanism 
through  which  the  President  could  get 
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the  "big  plctrire"  on  the  dome  stlc  front — 
a  bl«  picture  which  is  essential  11  our 
national  priorities  «u»  to  bq  structured 
in  any  informed  and  Intelligent  manner. 
The  second  part  of  the  President's 
plan  calls  for  a  new  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  replace  the  present 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  While  the  Domes- 
tic Council  worries  about  pHk.nning  new 
programs,  the  new  OfDce  ^f  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  would  worry  about 
carrying  out  existing  progrAms.  It  will 
provide  a  professional  mechanism 
through  which  the  President  <ould  direct 
the  activities  of  the  execuUve  branch 
more  effectively  and  more  iefflciently — 
so  that  administrative  j^ormance 
might  at  long  last  begin  to  i^atch  legis- 
lative promise. 

The  hallmark  of  this  re^Jrganlzatlon 
plan  is  that  it  finally  provides  executive 
machinery  which  Is  commensurate  with 
the  responsibility  the  Presld^t  bears  In 
domestic  affairs.  He,  after  all.  Is  held 
responsible  If  his  program  Is  not  formu- 
lated as  well  as  \t  might  bfl.  And  he  is 
held  responsible  if  the  executive  branch 
does  not  administer  programs  the  way  it 
should.  The  reorganlztlon  pjan  which  is 
now  before  us  will  finally  rtiake  It  pos- 
sible for  the  President  to  curry  out  his 
responsibilities  as  fully  and  completely 
as  possible. 

As  we  act  on  this  plan,  we  should  also 
rwnember  that  It  does  concern  the  Ex- 
ecutive OfBce  of  the  President  and  Is. 
therefore,  In  something  of  a  special  cate- 
gory. For  In  this  plan,  the  President  Is 
telling  us  how  he  wants  to  set  up  his 
own  OfBce  so  that  he  can  c^rry  out  the 
work  which  the  Congress  an(J  the  Consti- 
tution have  assigned  to  hltn.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  wlthtn  reasonable  limits, 
the  President  should  be  allowed  to  run 
his  own  OfBce  the  way  he  lirants  to  nm 
it.  and  that  he  should  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  any  doubt  conceming(  the  organi- 
zation of  that  OfBce.  I  wotild  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Reyresentatlves 
to  act  In  accordance  with  thjs  idillosophy 
as  they  approach  this  vital  question. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  MoifACAH), 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  subcommittee  w|iich  I  chair, 
the  House  Ctommlttee  on  Government 
Operations,  has  for  soma  time  been 
stud3rlng  the  question  of  advisory  com- 
mittees In  government  andjthe  role  that 
these  committees  play  as  wflll  as  some  of 
the  problems  that  arise  ftom  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  commltt^  and  their 
proliferation  as  well  as  t)ie  fact  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  coordination  be- 
tween them.  I  am  referrtni  to  commis- 
sions In  the  executive  branch.  Since  the 
Domestic  Council  is  one  suth  unit  I  be- 
lieve that  the  results  of  thefe  studies  are 
pertinent  and  even  though] I  cannot  de- 
tail them  at  any  length  In  t^e  time  I  have 
available.  I  have  extended'  my  remarks 
in  the  hearings  and  will  do  so  here. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  simply 
mention  a  few  highUghts  that  might  be 
(rf  Interest.  | 

The  subcommittee  of  thd  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Comn  Ittee  which  I 
am  prlrfleged  to  chair,  hi  Id  3  days  of 
hearings  on  March  12,  IT,  i  md  19  on  the 


subject  of  advisory  committees.  Interde- 
partmental 8Jid  public,  especlsdly  those 
within  the  Presidential  advisory  system, 
obtaining  testimony  from  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  General, 
Council  ofBcials.  the  executive  branch, 
including  officials  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization, 
academia.  and  others.  The  subcommittee 
plans  to  complete  the  initial  phase  of  Its 
study  of  advisory  committees  with  sev- 
eral days  of  hearings  this  month.  In  our 
undertaking,  we  researched  and  studied 
much  of  the  Presidential  advisory  sys- 
tem. As  some  of  our  subject  matter  re- 
lates to  matters  presently  before  the 
House.  I  should  like  to  discuss  some  of 
our  research  data,  the  use  and  function 
of  councils,  and  questions  which  the  re- 
organization plan  raises. 

INTKRAGCNCT — INTERDEPABTMKNTAI. — AND 
AOVXSORT    COMMmXES 

The  subcommittee's  study  discloses 
that  over  the  years  the  Presidency  has 
not  been  strong  in  policy  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  analysis.  Its  informa- 
tional and  communication  network,  mon- 
itoring the  effectiveness  of  the  many 
agency  operations  and  programs;  and 
controlling  or  managing  governmental 
entities.  To  attempt  to  overcome  many 
of  these  weaknesses.  Presidents  have  uti- 
lized the  interagency  committee  for  com- 
munication, coordination,  and  govern- 
mental interaction  and  the  advisory 
conmiittee  or  task  force  for  communica- 
tion, information,  policy  advice,  and 
evaluation. 

The  use  of  Presidential  Interagency 
and  advisory  committees  Is  not  novel. 
They  have  existed  throughout  the  history 
of  our  Federal  Government.  But  with 
each  passing  year,  their  number  steadily 
increases.  However,  little  or  no  attention 
has  been  paid  to  their  management,  ef- 
ficiency of  operation,  use,  contribution. 
The  consequences  of  their  use  as  to  Fed- 
eral policies  and  operations  are  largely 
unknown.  I  refer  not  only  to  how  the 
unit  functions  but  how  the  result — the 
potential  useful  product — Is  obtained.  In 
a  good  number  of  instances.  It  is  lost  or 
Ignored:  other  times  it  Is  not  even  as- 
sembled for  evaluation.  But  in  any  event, 
very  little  of  the  efforts  of  most  of  these 
committees  ever  reaches  the  President. 
There  Is,  at  present,  no  means  to  gage, 
filter,  assimilate,  and  evaluate  such  ad- 
vice throughout  the  executive  branch 
and  present  It  to  the  President  and/ or 
the  Cabinet  for  consideration.  It  is  also 
difficult  for  Cabinet  members  to  present 
their  advice  or  policy  decisions  to  the 
President. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  no  com- 
prehensive information  system  exists 
within  the  executive  branch  relating  to 
interagency  and  advisory  committees. 
There  Is  no  place  m  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  to  provide  supervision 
over  the  requirements  for  establishing, 
operating,  reporting,  and  terminating 
public  advisory  committees. 

The  subcommittee  determined  from 
its  hearings  and  questionnaire  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  about  900 
purely  Interagency  committees.  We  re- 
ceived reports  on  1,519  public  advisory 
committees  with  an  estimated  annual 


operating  cost  of  about  $65,000,000.  We 
believe  this  number  and  amount  to  be 
understated  by  about  15  percent  because 
we  were  unable  to  get  reports  on  all 
existing  committees.  Taking  this  into 
consideration,  the  annual  operating  cost 
of  the  public  advisory  committees  would 
be  approximately  $75,000,000  and  the 
number  of  such  committees  would  be  in 
excess  of  1.750.  Our  reported  estimated 
annual  cost  of  operating  Presidential 
advisory  committees  was  about  $50,000,- 
000  or  about  75  percent  of  the  overall 
cost  of  operating  advisory  committees. 

At  best,  efforts  to  provide  Federal  over- 
sight over  committees  have  been  sporadic 
and  recent.  But  even  these  efforts  usually 
do  not  carry  over  to  Presidential-ap- 
pointed groups  or  those  which  advise  the 
President.  It  Is  easy  to  create  advisory  or 
coordinating  councils.  It  implies  that  an 
administration  Is  naming  someone  to 
take  charge  of  a  problem  and  that  re- 
sults will  be  forthcoming.  Each  is  given 
a  mission,  possibly  to  coordinate,  defi- 
nitely to  provide  information  and  obvi- 
ously to  advise.  The  group  may  start  off 
well.  Today's  Federal  governmental  en- 
vironment is  cluttered  with  committees 
that  surely  never  would  be  missed.  It  is 
difficult  to  abolish  atrophied  or  redun- 
dant committees,  particularly  at  the 
Cabinet  or  Presidential  level  as  they 
acquire  an  aura  of  Inviolability,  prestige, 
and  the  possibility  of  untouchabllity. 

Many  councils  and  committees  exist 
tlu'oughout  the  Federal  Government, 
usually  with  different  names,  but  pos- 
sessing the  same  or  overlapping  func- 
tions. The  operation  of  these  committees 
lead  to  duplication  of  effort,  a  waste  of 
money  smd  personnel  resources.  The  sub- 
committee identified  by  category  a  large 
number  of  such  committees.  Such  an 
example,  Identified  by  the  category, 
"Status  of  Women,"  contains  the  follow- 
ing committees:  Citizens  Advisory  Coim- 
cil  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  President's  Study  Group  on 
Careers  for  Women,  and  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Ftesponsibilitles. 
Councils  or  committees  have  attempted 
to  dictate  and  usurp  operational  fvmc- 
tions  which  Congress  has  delegated  to 
agencies  of  the  various  departments. 

Congress  shoxild  not  spend  time  track- 
ing down  obsolete  and  redundant  execu- 
tive branch  committees.  Congress  should 
make  constructive  recommendations, 
clarify  the  legislative  intent  as  to  execu- 
tive reorganization  law.  create  admin- 
istrative guidelines  and  a  workable  man- 
agement structure  In  order  that  the 
President  and  the  departments  may 
execute  the  law. 

INTZROXPAITlCKltTAI,  COMlCnTXES   RAVUtQ  TWO 
0>    MOBS    CABIMXT    MXMBXSS 

Recognizing  the  great  number  of  ex- 
isting committees  and  the  present  de- 
sire to  create  a  Domestic  Council  com- 
posed of  Cabinet  members,  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  attempted  to  determine  how 
many  committees  or  coimcUs  on  which 
two  or  more  Cabinet  officers  serve.  The 
Information  was  not  available  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  subcommittee  questioned 
all  the  departments  and  agencies  pos- 
sessing a  designated  Cabinet  member. 
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We  found  that  most  departments  did  not 
know  or  have  adequate  records  to  dis- 
close what  committees  their  top  operat- 
ing official  served  on  and  that  In  many 
cases,  they  did  not  possess  the  correct 
name  or  title  of  the  committee.  How- 
ever, from  the  data  submitted,  we  have 
been  able  to  compile  a  list  of  73  interde- 
partmental committees  having  two  or 
more  Cabinet  members  serving  on  them. 

There  are  five  units  on  which  two  or 
more  Cabinet  members  serve  solely  as  a 
trustee:  10  of  the  73  are  active  sub- 
panels  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council. 
These  units  are  more  active  than  many 
of  the  committees.  As  the  subpanels  of 
the  Rural  Affairs  Coimcil  were  not  re- 
ported, together  with  our  finding  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  full  or  effective  re- 
porting by  the  departments,  our  total 
could  easily  be  85  or  more  Interdepart- 
mental councils  on  which  two  or  more 
Cabinet  members  serve. 

From  submitted  incomplete  data,  we 
found  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  a  member  of  at  least  43  in  interdepart- 
menul  committees  and  chairs  six.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  also  a  member 
of  43  such  committees  and  chadrs  seven. 
The  total  does  not  include  committees 
that  they  chair  within  their  own  De- 
partments. Given  the  departmental  oper- 
Ht<"g  reQ>onslblllty.  either  the  Secretary 
has  little  or  no  time  for  his  Depart- 
ment or  little  time  for  his  committees. 
The  use  of  high-level  groups  of  Cabinet 
members  to  achieve  results  is  overdone 
and  in  many  areas,  the  councils  are  in- 
effective. Therefore,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  Domestic  Coxmcil  is 
not  Just  another  coimcll  or  tier  In  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  whether  efficiency  in 
the  operation  of  committees  will  be 
achieved  through  the  abolition  and  co- 
ordination of  existing  councils  and 
committees. 

DOMimC  COXTNCIL 

The  Domestic  Council  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  will  be  chaired  by  the 
President  and  composed  of  the  Vice 
President  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  except  the  standing  Cabinet 
members — Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense— of  the  National  Security  Council. 
The  Council  will  be  supported  by  an  in- 
stitutional staff  imder  the  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

The  highest  current  Interdepartmental 
committee  Is  the  Cabinet,  which  Is 
neither  statutory  nor  constitutional.  A 
President  may  use  his  Cabinet  in  any 
way  he  pleases.  President  Eisenhower 
used  his  Cabinet  as  a  Domestic  Council 
dealing  with  domestic  executive  branch 
business  other  than  national  security 
matters  which  were  taken  up  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Effective  use  of 
the  Cabinet  depends  on  good  staff  and 
advanced  staff  work.  An  Elsenhower 
Cabinet  Secretariat  was  established  con- 
sisting of  two  professionals.  The  Secre- 
tariat reviewed  proposed  items  to  deter- 
mine If  Presldentlsd  action  was  needed, 
attended  Cabinet  committee  meetings  as 
observers,  prepared  agenda,  assigned 
tasks  to  agencies,  monitored  the  progress 
of  the  assignments,  assessed  quality,  at- 


tempted to  create  an  information  base, 
insights,  perspectives,  and  alternatives. 
Witnesses  before  our  committee  who 
were  experienced  in  the  operation  of  the 
Eisenhower  Cabinet  Secretariat  and  in 
reviewing  and  participating  in  commit- 
tee operations  concluded  that  the  most 
effective  Secretariat  is  one  which  is  small, 
modest,  and  does  not  Itself  become  in- 
volved in  pwlicy  functions  or  get  in  the 
lines  of  communication  between  the 
President  and  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net. An  elaborate  network  of  staff,  utiliz- 
ing departmental  aides  responsible  to  the 
secretaries,  was  designed  around  the 
Secretary  for  Cabinet  Affairs  to  achieve 
followthrough  and  maximum  depart- 
mental Involvement.  TWs  experience 
suggests  that  the  present  request  for  a 
large  Secretariat  or  institutionalized  staff 
to  service  the  Domestic  Council  could 
prove  to  be  Impractical  and  that  such  a 
staff  could  create  barriers  between  the 
President  and  Cabinet. 

One  must  ask  what  would  be  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Domestic  Council 
and,  first,  the  Cabinet:  second,  the  de- 
partments and  agencies;  third,  the  exist- 
ing Cabinet-level  interdepartmental 
committees  fimctlonlng  in  areas  of  do- 
mestic policy  such  as  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  the 
President's  Coimcll  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports,  and  others;  and,  fourth, 
existing  high-level  interagency  commit- 
tees or  statutory  committees  functioning 
in  areas  of  domestic  policy  such  as  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  the 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality  which 
have  a  statutory  mandate  of  advising  the 
President  directly. 

How  will  the  Domestic  Council  work 
with  existing  operating  agencies?  WOl 
the  policy  alternatives  be  made  by  the 
Council  and  then  passed  to  the  agencies 
for  Implementation?  Will  the  Cabinet 
members  report  to  minor  Presidential 
assistants  rather  than  the  President? 
Will  the  real  policymakers  be  responsive 
to  the  Congress  or  be  cloaked  in  execu- 
tive privilege?  The  Presidents  message 
mentions  that  the  Council  for  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Environmental  Quality  Coimcil 
and  the  Council  for  Rural  Affairs  will  be 
consolidated  Into  the  Domestic  Council 
as  subcommittees.  This  would  mean  that 
the  many  subcommittees  of  these  coun- 
cils will  now  be  subcommittees  of  the  new 
Council  that  another  tier  has  been  added 
to  the  present  structure?  The  plan  should 
have  provided  guidelines  which  would 
answer  such  questions. 

The  message  states  that  much  of  the 
Council's  work  will  be  done  by  tempo- 
rary, ad  hoc  project  committees,  such  as 
task  forces,  planning  groups,  or  advisory 
bodies.  This  statement  further  suggests 
the  possibility  of  an  additional  layer  of 
bureaucracy  prior  to  decisionmaking  as 
well  as  accelerated  proliferation  of  Gov- 
ernment by  committees.  At  present,  at 
any  given  time,  there  are  approximately 
200  Interagency  and  public  advisory  com- 
mittees, either  appointed  by  or  advising 
the  President.  Consolidation  and  sug- 
gested realinement  of  these  200  commit- 
tees, especially  the  70  or  more  Cabinet- 
level  interdepfurtmental  committees,  is  a 


necessity  In  order  to  create  efficiency, 
economy,  and  order  in  governmental  op- 
erations and  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  Reorganization  Act. 

I  believe  the  plan  should  have  been 
more  specific  in  order  that  considered 
Judgments  may  be  made  by  the  Congress, 
not  only  as  to  what  is  presently  asked  for 
but,  also,  as  to  the  use  of  the  continued 
statutory  delegation  of  power  under  the 
plan. 

In  some  respects.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  will  create  greater  confusion  in 
canrlng  out  its  proposed  objectives 
through  the  proliferation  of  committees, 
the  creation  of  a  new  bureaucratic  tier 
in  the  decisionmaking  process,  and  con- 
flict in  the  control  and  command  struc- 
ture. 

Gkxxl  structure  contributes  to  making 
the  Job  of  a  President  manageable.  How- 
ever, the  Council  arrangement  called  for 
in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  should  be 
clarified  so  that  its  guidelines  and  the 
intent  of  its  direction  are  known.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  this 
law.  to  make  sure  that  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operation  of  Government 
activities  will  be  achieved,  and  to  assure 
that  the  executive  branch  is  responsive 
to  the  Congress.  I,  therefore,  support  the 
disapproval  resolution  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  voting  for  the  dis- 
approval resolution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  figures  that  the 
gentleman  is  putting  In  the  RBCoao  are 
very  Important.  I  can  testify  to  an  ex- 
perience that  I  had  recoitly  when  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  who  very, 
very  seldom  meet — in  fact,  I  do  not  have 
any  record  of  them  meeting — neverthe- 
less one  member  of  that  Council  who 
happened  to  be  a  Democrat  and  hefui  of 
a  department  formulated  In  his  own 
mind  some  standards  with  reference  to 
radiation  and  went  around  and  got  the 
acquiescence  of  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet, 
a  committee  composed  of  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, he  was  unable  to  get  a  meeting  of 
that  committee  on  his  suggestions. 

In  the  face  of  the  numbers  that  the 
gentleman  Is  giving  to  the  House  at  this 
time  and  with  all  fidelity,  this  Is  not  said 
in  a  derogatoiy  sense,  these  men  Just 
cannot  be  In  that  many  places  tn  view  of 
the  rest  of  their  duties  which  they  have 
to  perform.  I  am  thinking  very  seriously 
of  bringing  up  some  legislation  to  change 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  so  we  can 
change  some  of  the  Incumbent  members 
on  that  council  and  so  we  can  have  real 
participation  and  real  influence. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  the  point  the 
gentleman  has  made  Is  very  important 
^Tk^  raises  the  question  that  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  cannot  serve  effec- 
tively, they  are  in  effect  an  Impedance 
to  carrying  out  these  functl<xis. 

•me  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 
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Chainnan, 


the  gentle- 
Chairman. 


the  gentle - 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr 
I  thank  the  gentlem«m  for  y  elding. 

The  question  I  have  is  wh€  ther  or  not 
the  gentlwnan's  study  is  goi|ig  into  the 
Question  of  whether  the  work  of  the 
commissions  and  the  council*  that  have 
been  formed  are  being  done  her  the  mem- 
bers of  those  councils  themaelves  or.  in 
fact,  as  the  gentleman  is  pointing  out. 
by  the  staffs  of  those  councils. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  that  I  would  make,  afad  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  calling  it  t/t>  our  atten- 
tion. J 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  \^ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.         ] 

I  would  ask  the  gentlemai  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  most  instances  ^here  a  Sec- 
retary or  Cabinet  member  it  a  member 
of  some  board,  as  described  lin  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  concerning  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  that  he  actually 
appoints  someone  from  his  Department 
to  serve  in  his  stead.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Physically  I  do  not 
see  how  he  could  do  otherwise.  But  the 
claim  is  made  for  the  Dom^tic  Council 
that  it  would  be  this  great  fimctionlng 
active  body,  and  I  suggest  that  that 
would  not  be  the  case. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frcbi  Alabama 
(Mr.  BircHANAN).  such  tima  as  he  may 
consume.  I 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  passate  of  House 
Resolution  960,  which  would  formally 
disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1970.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  which 
has  reported  out  this  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, I  have  had  considerable  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  provisions  pf  Reorganl- 
2aUon  Plan  No.  2.  Having,  4s  a  result  of 
this  study,  come  to  the  coiiclusion  that 
these  provisions  are  absolujely  essential 
for  the  efllclen*  and  responsive  manage- 
ment of  an  executive  branch  which  is 
operating  within  an  organizational  struc- 
ture no  longer  adeqiiate  in  meeting  its 
vast  responsibilities.  I  joined  in  the  mi- 
nority report  and  fully  support  this  re- 
organization plan. 

To  me  It  would  be  mora  than  ironic 
should  this  body  prove  willing  to  throw 
out  such  a  major  effort  toward  greatly 
improving  and  modernizing  the  functions 
of  the  executive  branch  at  the  very  time 
when  so  many  Americans — Including 
many  of  us  here  in  the  Congjress — are  ex- 
pressing increasing  dismay  over  the  in- 
efficiency with  which  the  Jederal  Gov- 
ernment handles  Its  vasfly  expanded 
functions.  It  is  ironic,  too,  tpat,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  developing!  within  this 
country  a  situation  approaching  a  crisis 
of  confidence  because  so  niany  perceive 
a  lack  of  responsiveness  ott  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  the  neeis  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Congress  would  d^eat  a  major 
effort  toward  insuring  that  Mie  executive 
branch  can  be  responsive  t<i  these  needs. 


The  irony  of  this  situation  is  revealed 
even  more  clearly  by  the  action  yesterday 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  which 
gave  its  approval  to  a  comprehensive 
measure  aimed  at  reforming  and  updat- 
ing the  operations  and  procedures  of  the 
legislative  branch.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  are  few  in  this  body  who  have 
denied  the  need  for  some  such  congres- 
sional reform  or  who  have  expressed 
unwillingness  to  bring  about  reform  in 
the  legislative  branch. 

The  outcry  for  reform  and  improve- 
ment has  been  directed  toward  all  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  there  is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  fimctions  and  duties  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  in  the  past  several 
decades  far  outpaced  the  organizational 
structures  set  up  at  an  earlier  time  to 
meet  them.  The  time  for  action,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  Reorganizaticm 
Plan  No.  2,  is.  In  my  judgment,  long 
past  due. 

This  proposal  Is  not  the  result  of  some 
sudden  whim  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  advisers.  It  came  after  ex- 
haustive study  by  the  President's  Advis- 
ory Council  on  Executive  Organization, 
a  group  of  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  business  and  government  com- 
munities, who  have  had  many  years  of 
experience  working  with  management 
problems  of  both  government  and  pri- 
vate business.  Nor  are  the  council's  thor- 
oughly studied  recommendations  without 
precedent.  In  making  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  council  drew  heavily  upon  the 
work  of  similar  bodies  which  preceded 
it — including  the  pioneering  Brownlow 
Committee  of  1936,  the  two  Hoover  Com- 
missions, the  Rockefeller  Committee  and 
other  presidential  task  forces. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem  of  government;  that  Is.  first, 
how  can  a  President  get  the  right  Infor- 
mation at  the  right  time  in  order  to  make 
the  right  decisions?  and,  second,  once 
policy  is  made,  how  can  it  best  be  evalu- 
ated? 

As  Members  of  that  governmental 
body  which  performs  the  function  of 
transforming  ideas  and  programs  into 
law.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  matter 
how  well  written  a  law  may  be  or  how 
well  conceived  a  program  may  be.  it  can 
easily  fail  if  inadequate  attention  is  given 
to  its  implementation  or  if  it  falls  victim 
to  Government  redtape. 

The  President's  plan  recognizes  this  by 
proposing  to  establish  an  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  which  will  not 
only  continue  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  but  will  also  afford  a  long 
overdue  attention  to  the  important  role  of 
good  management  In  making  programs 
work.  The  plan  would  transfer  all  of  the 
existing  statutory  functions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  the  President.  The 
President  would  be  authorized  by  this 
plan  to  delegate  his  statutory  fimctions 
only  to  agency  heads  and  to  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  name  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  be  changed  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Director  of  this  new  Office  would  be  au- 
thorized with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 


dent up  to  six  new  Executive  Level  V 
officers  in  that  Office. 

Through  this  new  office  there  will  be 
increased  emphasis  on  program  coordi- 
nation, particularly  with  respect  to  in- 
teragency bottlenecks.  There  will  be  sig- 
nificant efforts  devoted  to  developing 
better  management  information,  of  use 
to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  There  will  also  be  on-going 
attention  to  insure  that  agency  organi- 
zation keeps  in  tune  with  program  re- 
quirements. 

While  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  be  concerned  primarily  with 
how  programs  are  to  be  Implemented  and 
how  well  this  implementation  serves  the 
purposes  of  the  programs,  the  Domestic 
Council  proposed  in  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  will  be  primarily  concerned  with 
the  what  of  executive  branch  functions. 
The  Domestic  Council  proposed  in  the 
plan  would  consist  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Vice  President;   the 
Attorney   General;    the   Secretaries   of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban 
Devel(«)ment,  Interior,  Labor,  Transpor- 
tation, and  Treasury;  and  such  other  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  branch  as  the 
President  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 
The  Domestic  Council  would  be  as- 
sisted with  a  professional  staff  and,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  would  be  a  domestic 
coimterpart   to   the   National   Security 
Council.  This  Council  would  enable  the 
President  to  assess  national  needs,  col- 
lect information,  and  develop  forecasts 
in  order  to  define  national  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. It  would  Identify  alternative 
ways  of  achieving  the  above  objectives 
and  recommend  consistent,  integrated 
sets  of   poUcy   choices.   The   President 
would  be  able  to  provide  rapid  response 
to  needs  for  policy  advice  on  crucial 
domestic  Issues  and  to  better  establish 
national  priorities  for  the  allocation  of 
available  resources.  Through  the  Coim- 
cil  a  continuous  review  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams could  also  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  my  firm 
conviction  that  this  reorganization  plan 
goes  to  the  heart  of  modem  and  effi- 
cient Government  management.  If  we  are 
to  demand  of  one  man  the  almost  Im- 
possible task  of  managing  the  vast  and 
confusing  bureaucracy  which  has  grown 
up  within  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  some  200  million 
people,  surely  we  must  enable  him  to 
fulfill  these  functions  with  the  best  pos- 
sible organizational  and  management 
tools.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  defeat  of 
House  Resolution  960  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3rield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 

PiNDLKY). 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
effects  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  are: 

First,  cnianges  the  name  of  the  Bu- 
rueau  of  the  Budget  (BOB)  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
for  the  purpose  of  accenting  the  need 
for  greater  stress  on  management  func- 
tions. 

Second.  Authorizes  the  Director  to  ap- 
point six  additional  Level  5  executive 
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officers  in  OMB  in  order  to  provide 
added  executive  management  direction. 
Third.  Assigns  to  the  President  the 
functions  of  BOB  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  delegate  them  as  he  believes 
necessary  for  most  effective  operations. 
The  President  indicates  that  he  intends 
to  delegate  these  functions  to  OMB. 
but  it  has  been  indicated  that  subse- 
quently some  functions  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  agencies  where  the  Pres- 
ident believes  the  most  effective  opera- 
tions can  be  carried  on. 

Fourth.  In  the  message  accompany- 
ing the  plan,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  while 
OMB  will  continue  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  annual  budgetary  measures,  the 
purpose  of  the  reorganization  is  to  pro- 
mote far  greater  emphasis  on  fiscal 
analysis,  program  evaluation  and  coor- 
dination, improved  executive  branch 
orgsmizatlon.  expanded  information  and 
management  systems,  and  development 
of  executive  talent. 

Fifth.  Establishes  a  Domestic  Coxuicil, 
composed  of  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Cabinet  heads  responsible  for 
domestic  policy. 

Sixth.  The  Domestic  Council  shall  be 
assisted  by  an  executive  director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who  shall  head 
the  Council  staff. 

Seventh.  The  Domestic  Council  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  President 
shall  assign.  The  President's  message 
indicates  that  the  Council  shall  become 
Involved  In  the  following  specific  func- 
tions: assessing  national  needs,  collecting 
information,  and  developing  forecasts  for 
purposes  of  defining  national  goals  and 
objectives,  identifying  alternative  ways 
of  achieving  such  objectives,  recommend- 
ing consistent  and  integrated  sets  of 
policy  choices,  coordinating  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  priorities  for  the 
allocation  of  available  resources,  and 
maintaining  a  continuous  review  of  the 
conduct  of  ongoing  programs  from  a 
policy  standpoint  and  proposing  needed 
reforms. 

I  will  summarize  the  merits  of  the  plan 
as  follows: 

This  Is  a  reorganization  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  office.  He  should  have  the 
right  to  reorganize  as  he  sees  fit  in  order 
to  do  the  best  job  possible. 

We  complain  that  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Government  are  ineffi- 
cient and  uneconomical.  Are  we  going  to 
prevent  the  President  from  providing 
more  effective  management  and  admin- 
istration of  the  (jovemment? 

It  Is  complained  that  inadequate  di- 
rection and  attention  go  Into  policymak- 
ing, program  evaluation,  fiscal  analysis, 
and  the  solving  of  domestic  crises.  How 
can  we  deny  the  President  the  opportu- 
nity to  improve  the  means  to  cope  with 
these  problems? 

We  place  upon  the  President  primary 
responsibility  for  solving  all  our  social 
and  economic  ills — crime,  infiation,  in- 
equality, inadequate  housing,  unemploy- 
ment, high  taxes,  and  so  forth.  Yet,  here 
we  are  seeking  to  prevent  him  from  per- 
forming his  responslblUtles  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible.  Regardless  of  one's 
personal  feelhigs  toward  a  President,  the 
Congress  in  particular  should  be  fair, 
reasonable,  and  imderstandlng  of  a  Pres- 


ident's needs  since  Congress  can  appre- 
ciate the  burdens  of  that  office. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the 
President  Is  placing  an  unnecessary  ad- 
ditional structure  of  administration  In 
the  White  House.  To  the  contrary,  he  Is 
seeking  to  remodel,  simplify,  and  make 
more  efficient  the  White  House  opera- 
tions. A  number  of  existing  councils  smd 
committees  are  to  be  merged  into  the 
Domestic  Council,  a  professional  staff  Is 
to  be  assembled,  and  the  structure  is  go- 
ing to  be  established  to  make  the  White 
House  more  responsive  to  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  agencies,  and  to  the 
public. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  White 
House  existing  lack  of  responsiveness  can 
reject  this  plan  only  at  their  own  risk. 
Thereafter,  let  them  not  complain  of 
management  mistakes  in  the  White 
House. 

The  Domestic  Council  will  facilitate 
the  Cabinet  officers'  ability  to  transmit 
their  views  to  the  President.  It  will  per- 
mit a  broad  coordination,  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  competitive  agency  policies 
and  programs.  It  will  permit  the  elim- 
ination of  duplication  and  agency  bicker- 
ing. It  will  enable  lesser  disputes  to  be 
solved  more  rapidly  and  amicably. 

Creation  of  the  Domestic  Council  will 
not  downgrade  the  O.M.B.'s  fimctions. 
nor  those  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. It  Is  still  Intended  that  their  views 
will  continue  to  be  submitted  directly  and 
independently  to  the  White  House.  That 
is  why  these  agencies  were  not  specifi- 
cally included  as  members  of  the  Domes- 
tic Coimcil.  But.  their  views  and  assist- 
ance will  be  regularly  called  upon  by  the 
President  and  staff  who  would  not  and 
could  not  operate  without  them. 

It  is  the  President's  duty  to  make  pol- 
icy. This  reorganization  plan  will  en- 
able him  to  make  it  more  rapidly  and  ef- 
fectively. This  plan  takes  away  author- 
ity from  no  one.  But,  if  it  did,  is  that 
not  the  President's  prerogative  since  we 
place  upon  him  the  obligation  to  make 
policy?  Should  he  not  have  the  right  to 
organize  his  office  in  a  way  which  will 
help  him  in  makhig  the  best  policy? 

Does  not  this  same  reasoning  apply 
to  authorizing  the  President  to  develop 
the  most  effective  machinery  to  manage 
and  administer  the  agencies  of  the  exec- 
utive branch? 

It  is  said  that  the  President  Is  seeking 
to  somehow  downgrade  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  through  this  reorganization. 
How  c&n  this  be  since  this  plan  is  only 
directed  at  reorganizing  the  President's 
own  office  which  he  has  a  right  to  orga- 
nize as  he  chooses?  Moreover,  it  cannot 
be  stressed  too  strongly  that  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  cannot  create  legal  authority 
or  functions  that  do  not  already  exist. 

We  hear  much  about  executive  branch 
infringement  of  congressionsd  rights  and 
prerogatives.  What  could  be  a  greater 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  a  sister 
branch  than  the  effort  here  to  deny  the 
President  the  right  to  restructure  his  own 
office? 

Instead  of  downgrading  the  role  of 
Congress,  the  President  has  demon- 
strated his  desire  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress by  effectuating  this  reorganiza- 
tion through  a  formal  plan.  Most  of  what 


is  proposed  in  the  plan  could  have  been 
carried  out  by  internal  reorganization  or 
by  Executive  order. 

It  Is  maintained  that  the  plan  will 
somehow  place  the  OMB  in  authority 
over  the  recruitment  and  training  of  ca- 
reer executives — a  function  that  now  re- 
sides in  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  If 
the  President  Is  able  to  do  this  tmder 
the  plan,  then  he  could  do  It  now  since 
a  reorganization  plan  can  create  no  new 
functions  or  authority.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  is  not  seeking 
to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  CSC. 
Rather,  he  Is  seeking  to  enlist  the  help 
of  the  OMB  in  devising  plans  to  aid  him, 
the  CSC,  and  the  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment In  attracting  and  developing 
able  career  executives.  The  complicated 
nature  of  Government  and  the  demands 
of  the  times  can  require  no  less. 

The  OMB  will  continue  to  perform  its 
able  budgetary  role.  Something  more 
than  t.hi.i;  is  required,  however.  Instead 
of  downgrading  the  OMB,  as  some 
charge,  the  reorganization  plan  intends 
to  give  it  greater  responsibility.  If  we 
are  to  spend  the  taxpayer's  money  wisely, 
we  need  to  devise  modem  management 
tools  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate 
which  programs  are  worth  funding.  A 
brief  examination  of  the  hodgepodge  of 
govenmient  agencies  and  programs 
should  convince  everyone  of  the  need 
for  Improved  administration.  Authority 
already  rests  In  the  BOB  to  perform  this 
role,  but  lack  of  direction  and  personnel 
has  precluded  the  required  emphasis 
that  needs  to  be  exercised. 

Some  believe  that  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Domestic  Council  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Domestic  Council  should  report  annually 
to  the  Congress.  The  confirmation  re- 
quirement Is  an  unprecedented  Invasion 
of  the  President's  constitutional  right  to 
be  assisted  by  a'personal  staff  of  his  own 
choosing.  As  for  an  annual  report,  does 
not  Congress  receive  eiough  reports  from 
the  President  and  others  without  requir- 
ing one  more? 

A  bill  Is  pending  before  the  Govem- 
ment  Operations  Committee  which  con- 
tains some  provisions  which  are  included 
In  the  present  plan.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains a  number  of  objectionable  features, 
however.  Even  if  it  were  perfect,  the 
chances  of  getting  enacted  into  law  this 
Congress  are  about  nil.  Why  not  permit 
this  plan  to  go  into  effect?  Then,  if  Con- 
gress Is  not  totally  satisfied  with  the 
workings  of  the  plan,  it  can  always  en- 
act legislation  subsequently  to  make 
changes. 

It  is  argued  that  the  plan  Is  not  le- 
gally drafted  because  section  904(2)  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  has  not  been 
compiled  with  regarding  the  naming  of 
the  head  of  the  Domestic  Council;  to  wit, 
that  such  head  must  be  either  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  or  be  holding  the  position 
In  the  competitive  civil  service.  Those 
who  hold  this  view  maintain  that  the 
head  of  the  coimcll  Is  the  executive 
director  who  does  not  meet  either  re- 
quirement. The  fact  is,  though,  that  the 
President — not  the  executive  director — 
will  head  the  council.  Since  he  already 
holds  his  position  under  the  Constitution 
he  need  not  otherwise  have  to  quality  to 
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head  his  own  councU.  Mo^ver.  by  the 
President  heading  the  coincU.  *«  ap 
pointment  does  not  take  plice  since  he  Is 
merely  assigning  himself  inother  func- 
Uon  Finally,  the  esUblislvment  of  the 
councU  does  not  constitute  a  new  agency 
under  the  Reorganization  Act— requiring 
an  appointment  by  conflumation  or  m 
the  compeUtlve  servlcet-but  rather 
merely  the  creation  of  a  n^w  unit  within 
an  existing  agency,  the  wilteHouse^ 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.!  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  ma|y  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mass^usetts  (Mr. 

CONTlK  i 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chaln^an,  the  ques- 
tion before  this  body  Is  House  Resolu- 
tion 960  disapproving  fteorganlzatlon 
Plan  No.  2  of  1970. 1  strongly  support  the 
reorganization  plan,  and!  I  made  this 
clear  at  page  15272  of  the  R«coaD  for 
May  12  At  that  time.  I  licluded  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  May  11  In  the 
Record  in  support  of  the  0lan. 

Among  other  things,  tha  editorial  said. 
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excellent  sense. 


During  hearings  before  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  talked  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  df  the  Budget. 
Robert  Mayo,  and  others  labout  the  pro- 
posed reorganization.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  proposal  is  lon^  overdue  and 
that  it  will  go  a  long  wair  toward  mak- 
ing   a    more   efficient    EkecuUve   Office 

system.  ,  ,      ,  t-. 

The  plan  sets  up  a  Cafcinet-level  Do- 
mesUc  Council  chaired  b*  the  President. 
The  Council,  with  Its  stfiff,  represents  a 
formal  mechanism  to  qelp  the  Presi- 
dent deal  with  the  ever-ihcreaslng  num- 
ber of  domesUc  programs.  Many  of 
theae  programs  Involve  more  than  six 
agencies. 

It  should  be  obvious  |to  all  my  col- 
leaguea  that  a  central  clearinghouse  to 
coordinate  these  domestic  programs  Is 
necessary.  I  think  the  new  CouncU  would 
serve  that  pxirpose  and  provide  a  more 
coherent  way  of  formulating  domesUc 
policies  and  programs. 

The  President's  plan  also  eatabllshes 
an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
which  he  will  delegate  all  the  functions 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Buteet.  This  Office 
will  focus  increased  attention  and  per- 
sormel  on  those  management  activities 
needed  to  put  prograiis  into  action. 
There  will  be  tacreased  emphasis  on  pro- 
gram coordination— eliminating  inter- 
agency botUenecks  that  Occur  in  the  field. 
There  will  be  significant  efforts  devoted 
to  developing  better  management  Infor- 
mation. There  will  be  ongoing  attention 
to  insure  that  agency  organization  keeps 
in  tune  with  program  reqtilrements. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
House  Resolution  960.  Stich  a  vote  would 
be  a  vote  for  more  efficient  government. 
I  commoid  the  Presl4ent  and  the  Ash 
Coimcll  for  coming  toah  with  this  re- 
organization plan.         I 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Matnx).      I 

Mt.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Cl*lrman,  the  gen- 
tieman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jowis)  made 


some  reference  to  a  previous  time  wh««i 
there  were  differing  views  held  on  a  mat- 
ter of  reform,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
aisle.  But  that,  I  am  happy  to  say.  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  here  because  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  has  broad  bipartisan 
support.  This  is  In  no  sense  a  partisan 
issue  and  certainly  partisanship  has  not 
been  injected  into  this  debate  by  any 

Member.  ,,     _.    , 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr  MAYNE.  Before  yielding  to  the 
gentieman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  did  not  suggest  in  any  way  that  the 
gentieman  from  Alabama  was  injecting 
any  partisanship  into  this  debate.  But  I 
believe  in  referring  to  some  earlier  con- 
sideration of  the  Hoover  Commission 
report  he  made  a  reference  to  Members 
on  one  side  of  the  aisle  taking  a  different 
view  than  the  other  side. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentieman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Joros). 

Mr    JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man   I  think  that  Is  an  historical  fact 
and  I  only  made  mention  of  It  in  the  de- 
bate because  the  gentieman  from  Ohio. 
Mr  Brown's  father,  served  on  that  com- 
mission and  I  think  his  observations  are 
noteworthy.  The  fact  is  that  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio  is  taking  a  position  that 
his  father  took  in  1949.  So  I  did  not  hope 
to  gain  any  partisan  favor  in  my  obser- 
vations of  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  we  have  under  discus- 
sion. ^  ^,        „ 
Mr   MA'yNE.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
I  sincerely  hope  that  no  Members  will 
be  confused  and  fall  into  the  misappre- 
hension that  the  kind  of  reform  we  are 
talking  of  today  is  congressional  reform 
because  I  realize  there  is  a  deep-seated 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  Members 
to  come  to  grips  with  that  thorny  Issue. 

This  is  not  congressional  reform.  This 
is  the  President  and  the  executive  branch 
trying  to  do  a  better  job  and  to  Improve 
their  ability  to  serve  the  American 
people. 

This  House  unfortunately  has  a  rather 
xinenviable   record   on    the   amount   of 
progress  which   we  have  been  able  to 
make  in  recent  years  toward  congres- 
sional reform.  I.  of  course,  am  a  rela- 
tively new  Member  here.  But  I  know 
that  In  all  of  the  time  I  have  been  here- 
in the  90th  and  91st  Congress,  congres- 
sional reform  has  been  on  dead  center. 
It  has  been  languishing  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  more  than  3  years,  but 
I  am  very  encouraged  to  hear  it  is  about 
to  emerge  therefrom.  So  perhaps  we  will 
yet  reluctantiy  permit  ourselves  to  be 
dragged  into  the  20th  century  here  In  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  by  eliminat- 
ing some  of  our  archaic  and  inefficient 
procedures  before  the  century  is  com- 
pleted, iw  *»» 

Perhaps  a  case  can  be  made  that  Mem- 
bers with  great  seniority  and  long  ex- 
perience in  the  legislative  process  axe 
especially  well  qualified  to  rule  on  the 
merits  of  congressional  reform  as  such. 
Perhaps  they  do  have  particular 
knowledge  and  expertise  Insofar  as  our 
own  House  Is  concerned.  But  It  Is  one 
thing  to  say  that  the  old  ways,  the  famU- 
lar  ways  of  doing  things  are  the  best, 
when  trying  to  block  change  in  an  area 
with  which  we  are  familiar  In  our  own 


particular  province  of  responslbUlty.  But 
It  Is  quite  another  to  use  such  an  argu- 
ment to  block  earnest  and  worthy  at- 
tempts to  change  and  improve  another 
branch  of  Government  in  which  we  have 
no  actual  experience  or  expertise  what- 

soever 

My  good  friend,  the  gentieman  from 
New  York    (Mr.  Rosenthal)    expressed 
his  dedication  to  the  principle  of  the  two 
branches  being  coequal— I  hope  that  he 
did  not  mean  he  felt  it  would  be  unfair 
for  the  executive  branch  to  be  permitted 
to  progress  and  modernize  and  meet  the 
challenges  of  today,  when  we  by  our  own 
inaction  have  been  xmwUling  to  make 
such  progress  in  the  legislative  branch. 
Now  just  because  we  have  proved  re- 
luctant to  set  our  own  house  in  order 
does  not  mean,  my  colleagues,  that  we 
are  Justified  in  adopting  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  attitude  and  refusing  to  let  un- 
provement  be  achieved  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  the  manner 
provided  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
Many  Members  of  this  body— and  I  am 
one  of   them— have   inveighed   heavily 
against  the  inefficiencies  of  the  prolifer- 
ating bureaucracy  in  the  executive  de- 
partment. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  It  along  sound  business 
Unes  to  make  the  executive  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  dynamic  country  of  op- 
portunity   and    challenge    which    the 
United  States  Is  today. 

A  very  careful  study  by  the  President  s 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation has  produced  Reorganization  Plan 
No    2,  which  offers  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  great  step  forward  in  the  field 
of  executive  reform.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  mentioned  some  of 
the  outstanding  businesG  leaders  who 
have  worked  on  this  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  such  men  as  Pred  Kappel,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  president  and  board 
chairman  of   A.T.   ft  T..   former  Dean 
George    Baker    of    Harvard    Business 
School,  and  Roy  L.  Ash,  president  of 
Litton  Industries.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
blunder  for  this  House  to  reject  the 
recommendations  on  which  they  have 
worked  so  long  and  hard.  The  executive 
branch  and  the  country  badly  need  the 
proven    bxisiness    techniques   and   pro- 
cedures outilned  in  their  report.  The  time 
Is  long  past  due  when  the  executive  de- 
partment should  be  run  on  a  busmessUke 
basis  rather  than  a  political  basis. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  wiU  provide 
the  President  with  the  strong  new  man- 
agement tools  he  needs  In  his  office,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  permit  the  reorga- 
nization of  his  own  office  so  as  to  provide 
a  more  responsive  and  systematic  method 
of  establishing  domesUc  poUcy. 

The  plan  sets  up  a  Cabinet-level 
Domestic  CouncU  chaired  by  the  Pres- 
ident The  CouncU  with  Its  staff  would 
provide  the  President  with  a  formal 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  the  prolif- 
erating number  of  domestic  programs 
which  frequentiy  Involve  six  or  more 
agerw:les,  In  recognition  of  the  need  for 
a  more  coherent  means  of  domestic 
policy  formulation.  It  would  protect  fully 
the  retention  of  the  prime  role  of  respec- 
tive department  and  agency  heads  In 
developing  program  alternatives.  The 
President  through  the  Domestic  CouncU 
would  have  for  the  first  time  a  system- 
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atic  way  to  reach  out  and  formiUate  solu- 
tions to  domestic  problems  before  they 
reach  crisis  proportions,  instead  of  hav- 
ing White  House  staffers  deal  with  these 
matters  on  an  ad  hoc,  worst-first  basis. 
The  reorganization  plan  would  also 
establish  an  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  which  would  broaden  the  present 
role  played  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
In  addition  to  year-to-year  budgeting, 
emphasis  would  be  given  important  non- 
liousekeeping,  management  functions  In- 
cluding long-term  program  evaluation 
and  reporting  to  the  President  whether 
Federal  programs  were  being  carried  out 
efficiently,  economically,  and  effectively 
in  order  to  give  the  taxpayer  his  money's 
worth,  and  the  stimulation  of  career  ex- 
ecutive development  throughout  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

I  intend  to  vote  "no"  and  respectfuUy 
urge  my  coUeagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  approve  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  by  voting  down  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia    'Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  sui  alumnus  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Administrative  Manage- 
ment Division;  as  an  aliminus  of  the 
White  House  staff,  4  years  with  President 
Truman  and  4  months  with  President 
Eisenhower  before  I  was  discovered  and 
fired;  as  one  who  has  had  several  con- 
versations with  the  late  President 
Hoover  on  executive  branch  reorganiza- 
tion; and  as  one  who  has  had  the  pleas- 
sure  of  teaching  the  subject  of  pubUc 
administration,  I  have  always  been  fas- 
cinated by,  and  have  taken  part  in,  for- 
mulating proposals  to  Improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  been  debating  this  res- 
olution for  over  3  hours,  but  as  a  matter 
of  priority  I  regret  that  3  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  recommended 
improvements  in  the  legislative  branch 
which  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

The  gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  may  be  correct  that 
the  eminent  members  of  the  President's 
Advisory  CoimcU  on  Executive  Orga- 
nization are  deeply  devoted  to  the  co- 
ordinate relationship  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches.  Ba- 
sically, I  really  do  not  have  any  quarrel 
with  the  sencUng  of  these  letters  imder 
the  frank,  although  I  must  say  that  I  do 
rather  resent,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
receiving  letters  written  on  the  same 
typewriter,  letters  that  are  obviously  not 
written  or  thought  out  by  the  writers. 
They  aU  arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
am  sure  that  a  man  of  the  stature  of 
Frederick  R.  Kappel,  whose  name  is  at- 
tached to  a  great  postal  reform  proposal, 
would  not  knowingly  send  out  junk  maU. 
But  as  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  EhiLENBORN)  stated,  every  President 
wants  to  get  his  own  plan  adopted  and 
has  a  perfect  right  to  lobby. 

What  really  concerns  me  is  that.  If  this 
Is  the  type  of  product  that  Is  going  to 
come  out  of  the  Domestic  CouncU  and 
the  pending  reorganization  plan,  then  I 
would  view  the  plan  as  a  step  farther 
away  from  individual  human  liberty  and 
the  prerogatives  of  Congress,  more  to- 
ward a  computerized  type  of  efficiency. 


I  cry  out  as  a  lonely  voice  on  behalf  of 
individual  human  beings  and  against  the 
type  of  think-machine  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  produced  these  let- 
ters. Many  years  ago  Louis  Dembltz 
Brandels  wrote  a  book  entitled  "The 
Curse  of  Bigness."  I  think  what  Brandels 
described  In  that  book  was  only  a  very, 
very  smaU  percentage  of  what  we  are 
going  to  get  from  this  90-member  staff 
of  the  Domestic  CouncU,  with  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  types  working  to  com- 
puterize Congress  in  their  own  image. 

It  really  disturbs  me  that  this  is  a  step 
away  from  the  power  of  the  people  as 
expressed  In  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  We  have  seen  the  tragic 
erosion  of  the  power  of  the  legislative 
branch  with  respect  to  Cambodia,  and 
the  frustration  of  Congress  at  the  un- 
constitutional use  of  the  President's 
power  to  invade  a  neutral  nation.  The 
President  does  not  need  stronger  tools  to 
protect  his  constitutional  powers.  This 
reorganization  plan  moves  toward  the 
kind  of  highly  computerized  operation 
which  has  been  practiced  by  these  great 
corporations,  the  presidents  of  whom 
have  signed  these  letters.  The  letters 
have  themselves  been  robotyped  and  sent 
out  to  Members  of  Congress  in  franked 
envelopes — and  we  are  expected  to  swal- 
low them. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  we  vote  in  sup- 
port of  Resolution  960  and  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  my  coUeague  on  the  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson)  mention  the  wearers  of 
two  hats  in  the  past  administration  and 
the  "teas"  that  were  held  at  the  White 
House  for  certain  of  the  supergrades. 

I  protested  many  times  both  of  these 
activities,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
repetition  of  it  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  support  this 
reorganization  plan,  since  they  have 
quoted  Mr.  Callfano  several  times  this 
afternoon,  that  if  memory  serves  me  cor- 
recUy,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  a 
hand  in  promoting  those  "teas"  at  the 
White  House  in  the  past  administration. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  960. 

My  opposition  to  the  President's  plan 
is  based  on  several  reasons,  some  of 
which  are  rather  weU  detaUed  in  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee's  Report  No. 
91-1066. 

In  the  first  place.  I  feel  that  this  plan 
can  lead  to  less  congressional  control  over 
the  merit  system.  The  President  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  proposing  the 
reorganization  has  indicated  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
be  charged  with  advising  the  President 
on  the  development  of  new  programs  to 
recruit,  train,  motivate,  deploy,  and  ele- 
vate the  men  and  women  in  the  top  ranks 
of  the  civU  service.  I  saw  enough  of  the 
recruiting,  motivating,  and  deploying  of 
top  personnel  people  during  the  previous 
administration  to  realize  the  dangers  of 
more  of  such  personnel  actions,  much  less 
an  extension  of  the  same.  The  gentieman 


from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlxnborn)  says  the 
plan  provides  nothing  new  in  the  civU 
service  system,  but  he  must  admit  the 
personnel  additions  will  be  new  and 
expensive. 

I  was  Impressed  by  a  statement  made 
by  a  former  CHialrman  of  the  CivU 
Service  Commission,  and  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Ramspeck.  who  indicated  in  his  testi- 
mony last  month  before  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  that  an  effective 
merit  system  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment requires  bipartisan  operations.  I 
think  Mr.  Ramspeck  was  correct  and  I 
feel  that  this  reorganization  plan  might 
well  reduce  that  bipartisan  control. 

Another  reason  why  I  oppose  this  plan 
is  the  fact  that  I  feel  it  would  give  the 
President  a  wide  delegation  of  power  to 
restructure  the  administration  in  several 
areas  without  proper  action  or  review 
by  Congress.  For  example,  I  understand 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic 
Council  would  not  be  accountable  to 
Congress.  We  already  have  enough  at- 
tempts for  a  "rubberstamp  Congress" 
without  this  additional  proposal. 

My  third  objection  to  the  plan  is  the 
fact  that  the  reorganization  calls  for 
more  than  100  additional  top  Jobs — 70 
more  in  the  Office  of  Mtmagement  and 
Budget  and  40  in  the  Domestic  Coim- 
cU— at  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
economy.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  President  Eisenhower  in  1955 
had  a  staff  in  his  Executive  Office  of 
1.191  and  that  staff  has  now  grown  to 
some  4.116  employees.  In  fact,  this  re- 
organization plan  provides  that  there 
win  be  six  new  positions  paying  $36,000 
a  year,  which  would  be  blanketed  into 
the  CivU  service,  with  tenure  rights, 
making  It  difficult  for  this  or  any  suc- 
ceeding President  to  replace  them.  That 
is  not  good  personnel  management. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  has  just  too  many  Imperfections 
for  me  to  accept.  The  plan  provides  for 
considerably  more  top  paying  Jobs  and, 
in  turn,  reduces  congressional  control 
over  those  positions  we  already  have  In 
the   Federal   Government. 

It  is  a  further  delegation  of  power  to 
the  Executive  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  from  nUnois  have  other 
speakers? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  At  this  time  I  do 
not  have  another  Member  who  desires 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss)  to  close  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
very  simple  issue,  really.  Does  the  Con- 
gress want  to  permit  the  erection  of  a 
very  effective  barrier  between  it  and  its 
access  to  information  it  must  have  to 
perform  its  legislative  duties? 

If  Members  feel  that  type  of  addi- 
tional barrier  is  aprproprlate,  that  it 
should  become  more  difficult  for  the  Con- 
gress to  get  the  basic  Information  It 
needs  to  perform  its  functions,  then  by 
aU  means  they  should  vote  to  adopt,  to 
approve.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  But 
if  they  feel  as  I  do,  that  what  the  people 
are  complaining  about  In  this  Nation 
txxlay.   whsi   causes   their  disenchant- 
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ment.  Is  not  that  the  Congr  »s  has  done 
too  much  but  rather  it  Is  da  n«  too  little, 
and  has  given  up  too  much  qf  its  author- 
ity, has  given  up  too  much  oflits  responsi- 
bility, has  delegated  away  lar  too  much 
power,  and  shoiild  start  now  to  recapture 
that  power,  they  should  vote  for  the 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

The  very  process  by  whict  this  legisla- 
tion reaches  the  floor  of  this  House, 
where  we  must  take  it  in  it  5  entirety  or 
reject  it  in  its  entirety  is.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, another  example  of  the  dilution 
of  the  power  and  the  prestige  of  the 
Congress. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  dis- 
cussed the  question  raised  oil  the  inacces- 
sibility of  the  President,  ahd  he  stated 
that  by  the  creation  of  tliis  Domestic 
Council  somehow  or  other  the  accessi- 
bilitj-  would  be  increased,  because  the 
President  theoretically  wou  d  chair  it. 

The  President,  I  thought  had  a  Cab- 
inet. I  also  understood  that  i  t  the  Cabinet 
met  as  it  did  many  years  ag  o.  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  the  President  woi^ld  then  have 
the  opportunity  for  close  liaison  with 
the  heads  of  the  executive  depwirtments 
and  agencies  of  Governmetit.  and  that 
there  would  be  the  necessary  exchange 
of  views,  and  it  would  noo  require  this 
large  layer  of  additional  top  positions  in 
Government.  No  man  in  mis  Chamber 
today  can  tell  us  how  or  where  they  will 
be  used,  the  scope  of  the  authority  they 
will  exercise.  No  one  can  Itell  us  that, 
because  no  one  knows ;  not  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  ainmittee.  nor 
the  Members  who  have  taken  this  well 
and  advocated  the  adc«>tion  of  the  re- 
organization proposal. 

Now.  granted  there  was  a  troup  of  very 
distinguished  Americans,  m  executives, 
who  studied  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment.  I  submit  that  that  kind  of  a 
study  by  men  who  were  not  fell  grotmded 
In  the  f  undjunaatals  of  gove|Timent  is  not 
too  meaningfuL  Prequentli  the  bulk  of 
the  work  is  done  by  staff  |  employed  by 
them  and  they  merely  rat^y  proposals. 
Meaningful  reorganizationJ  in  my  Judg- 
ment, will  come  about  wUen  this  Con- 
gress undertakes  the  responsibility  of 
studying  reorganization  onj  its  own  part 
and  initiating  the  moves  to  reorganize 
the  executive  agencies  of  j  the  Govern- 
ment. ! 

There  are  a  great  many  things  I  might 
say  about  this  proposal,  biut  I  want  to 


summarize  the  position  of 


the  commit- 


tee in  urging  that  the  plan  be  disap- 
proved, that  is.  that  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  be  adopted. 

In  summary,  then.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
disapprove  the  reorganizaiion  plan  for 
the  following  reasons:  The  plan  is  not  a 
genuine  reorganization  of  |the  executive 
branch.  Second,  the  plan  Is  not  legally 
drawn.  The  plan  will  give  the  President 
a  free  floating  mandate  to  imake  further 
reorganizations  without  congressional 
approval.  The  plan  would  fut  the  policy 
reins  of  Government  in  the  hands  of  a 
faceless  bureaucracy  in  tihe  Executive 
OfBce  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  blanket  six  aew  high-level 
positloiis  for  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Into  the  competitive  civil 
service.  The  plan  would  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
by  permitting  duplicative:  functions  in 


the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  executive  career  development. 

There  has  been  a  bill,  H  Jl.  17376,  which 
the  committee  has  introduced  as  an  al- 
ternative to  this  plan.  We  have  prom- 
ised to  report  out  on  a  timely  schedule 
from  the  committee  that  legislation.  The 
major  objections  to  ttiis  plan  will  be 
overcome  by  that  proposal,  and  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  will  be  given 
the  right  to  work  their  will.  There  is  no 
transfer  of  functions  directly  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  President 
in  the  legislation.  The  Domestic  Council 
is  provided  for.  but  Its  Executive  Director 
would  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation 
just  as  are  the  heads  of  the  other  offices 
in  the  Office  of  the  President.  The  bill 
also  requires  that  the  Executive  Director 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
and  provide  the  Congress  with  such  other 
information  as  may  be  requested.  Finally. 
the  Domestic  Council  under  the  bill 
would  have  a  tenure  until  June  30.  1973. 

I  think  it  might  be  very  interesting 
to  you  to  point  out  right  here  that  in 
the  appropriation  hearings  which  were 
reported  to  this  House  on  April  6  from 
the  committee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  we  learned 
that  the  very  documentation  of  the  Com- 
mission which  made  the  study  and  sub- 
mitted the  reconunendation  for  this 
reorganization  to  the  Congress  is  itself 
fully  classified  smd  unavailable  to  the 
committees  of  this  Congress  be  they  ap- 
propriation or  oversight  conunittees.  I 
think  we  can  expect  a  proliferation  of 
that  if  this  House  fails  to  act  with  wis- 
dom in  defense  of  the  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  and  in  conso- 
nance with  the  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  we  have  in  fact 
three  coequal  branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
up  much  time  of  the  Committee  now.  I 
think  we  have  all  heard  enough  argu- 
ment. 

I  just  want  to  sum  up  by  saying  that 
the  only  objections  seem  to  be  reiterated 
time  after  time  as  was  done  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  spoke  to  the  effect  that 
somehow  or  other  the  creation  of  the 
Domestic  Coimcil  is  supported  by  a  staff 
that  has  not  been  approved  by  Congress 
and  is  going  to  deny  information  and 
knowledge  to  the  Congress.  I  think  that 
is  just  so  much  hogwash. 

The  question  here  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  information  will  be  denied  to  the 
Congress.  Not  one  whit  of  information  is 
going  to  be  denied  that  is  properly  the 
subject  of  congressional  Inquiry.  We 
are  talking  here  about  a  council  com- 
posed of  Cabinet  members  who  will  sort 
out  their  various  ideas  as  to  what  domes- 
tic policy  should  be  and  which  Is  going 
to  d^Mite  this,  is  going  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  and  then 
ultimately  we  will  have  administration 
policy. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been  the 
prerogative  of  the  Congress  to  go  into 
the  executive  branch  and  say.  "Now,  tell 
us  all  of  the  various  different  proposals 
that  may  have  been  made  by  your  dif- 


ferent Cabinet  heads  before  you  came 
up  with  this  as  administration  policy." 

That  has  not  been  the  practice  in  the 
past.  It  would  not  be  a  good  practice  and 
I  submit  it  should  not  be  the  practice  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
that  my  contention  that  there  would  be 
an  additional  barrier  to  information  was 
hogwash.  For  15  years  I  have  chaired  the 
Subconunittee  on  Information 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  is 
incorrect.  I  do  not  yield  to  him  any  fur- 
ther. I  do  not  say  the  gentleman's  con- 
tention was  hogwash.  I  said  that  the  con- 
tention that  you  should  have  the  in- 
formation as  to  what  goes  into  the 
formulation  of  policy  at  the  executive 
level,  is  hogwash. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman  was 
equally  well  Informed. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  but  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  have  had  a  mis- 
understanding with  my  colleague  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ERLENBORN),  because  I  asked  the 
gentleman  if  he  had  any  further  speak- 
ers to  whom  he  wished  to  yield  and  he 
responded  that  he  did  not  It  is  custom- 
ary for  the  majority  speaker  to  close  the 
debate  but  I  see  that  there  must  have 
been  some  misimderstanding  between  us 
on  that  matter.  However.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  shall  not  press  the  point. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
given  careful  study  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  submitted  by  President  Nixon. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  his  intentions  to 
improve  the  efQclency  of  his  office  by 
reorganizing  it  to  meet  modem  day 
needs. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  dis- 
turbed over  the  possible  portent  of  this 
reorganization  plan  as  it  affects  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2,  if  approved,  could  authorize  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  recommended  by  the  original 
Hoover  Commission  over  20  years  ago. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
Vicksburg  Engineer  District  and  the 
Waterways  Experiment  Station  are  all 
located  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  While  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  Corps  of  Engineer  func- 
tions will  be  adversely  affected  in  the 
event  this  reorganization  plan  is  ap- 
proved. I  am  constrained  to  vote  against 
it  in  order  to  give  these  functions  all  the 
protection  within  my  capability. 

As  I  read  the  reorganization  plan,  the 
President  could  transfer  the  functions  of 
any  Federal  agency  to  any  other  agency 
without  review  or  approval  by  Congress. 
This  amounts  to  giving  the  President  un- 
limited power  and  further  weakens  the 
voice  and  wishes  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the  creation  of 
an  OfBce  of  Program  Evaluation  within 
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the  Office  of  the  President.  This  would  be 
very  helpful  to  the  President  in  obtain- 
ing objective  information  on  federally 
financed  and  administered  programs. 
There  are  other  features  which  I  ap- 
prove, but,  on  balance,  I  feel  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  would  be 
ser\'ed  by  defeating  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B.  Rks.  060 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  ReorganlzaUon  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1B70  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  March  13.  1970. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairmaui,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HuNGATE.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  960,  expressing  the  disap- 
proval of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  resolution  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  resolution. 

PABLIAMXNTAKT    INQT7IST 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  is  it  true  a  vote  of  "aye"  on 
the  resolution  is  a  vote  against  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  and  that  a  vote  of 
"nay"  is  a  vote  to  approve  the  President's 
reorganization  plan? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  the  Chair  will  state 
that  a  vote  of  "aye"  on  the  pending  reso- 
lution is  a  vote  against  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  and  a  vote  of  "nay "  is  a  vote 
for  the  reorganization  plan. 
-  The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  wsis  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  tuonounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  msike  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  164,  nays  193,  not  voting  73. 

as  follows : 

IRoUNo.  1181 

YEAS— 164 


CabeU 

Caffery 

Carey 

CeUer 

CbappeU 

Chlsbolm 

Clark 

Clay 

Gorman 

OanleU.  N.J. 

DaTljB.Oa. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  CaUf 

BUberg 

Evlna.  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Felgban 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fountain 

Prtedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallflanakls 

Oallagber 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

aialmo 

Olbbons 

OUbert 

Oonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Hagan 

HaU 

Hanley 

Banna 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUOeld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Icbord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jonee.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kyi 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Liong.  Md. 

Macdonald, 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 


AsplnaU 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUmg 


Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arendfi 
Ayrea 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU.  Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins 
Colmer 
Oonable 
Conte 
Coibett 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davts,  wis. 
deUOarza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennta 


Madden 
Mahon 
Map" 
Matsunaga 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
MlUa 
Mink 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy.  lU. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Patman 
Patten 
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Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Plndley 

Fish 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Foreman 

Prey 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Ooldwater 

Ooodling 

Grover 

Gude 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Koch 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Lulan 
Lukens 
McCloty 
McCloekey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McOada 
McDonald, 

iflcb. 
McBwen 
McKneaUy 


Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Poage 

Podell 

PoweU 

Prayer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

BandaU 

Rarlck 

Reuse 

RlTers 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogera,Fla. 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompaon,  N  J. 

Tleman 

XTUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Waldle 

Whitten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
rates 
Young 
Zablocki 


Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

!klathlas 

Klay 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlnish 

Minsball 

Mize 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konski 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Plckla 

Pike 

Pimie 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld.  Ul. 

Reifel 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roth 

Roudebuah 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Sh  river 

Skubitz 

Smith,  OalU. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 


Stanton 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Taft 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  Oa 
Thomson,  Wis. 


UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

White 

Whitehurst 


Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wjrman 

Zion 

Zwach 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
BlatnU 
Brademas 
Brown,  Calif. 
Button 
Carter 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Conyers 
Crane 
Culver 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bach 

Evans,  Colo. 


Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fisher 

Flower* 

Ford, 

WlUiamD. 
Fraaer 

Frelinghuysen 
Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Oubser 
Halpem 
Hays 
Hebert 
Horton 
Jacobs 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
KuykendaU 
Kyros 
liong.  ta. 
Lowenstein 
McCarthy 
McFaU 
McMlUan 


MacOregor 

Meskill 

MoUohan 

Mooihead 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nedzi 

OWinger 

Pucinskl 

Beid,  N.Y. 

Roctenkowskl 

Baylor 

Scbeuer 

Schneebeli 

Slack 

Stokes 

Stiatton 

Tunney 

Whalen 

Whalley 

WUaon,Bob 

Winn 

Yatron 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Biaggi  for,  with  Mr.  PreUnghuysen 
against.  .     . 

Mr   Pucinskl  for.  with  Mr.  Button  against. 

Mr   Saylor  for,  with  Mr.  Esch  against. 

Mr".  Barrett  for.  with  Mr.  Cunninghani 
against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Morae  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for.  With  Mr.  Bob  WUson 

*^^CoheUn  for,  with  Mr.  Morton  against, 
Mr!  Daddario  for,  with  Mr.  Winn  against. 
Mr.    Fallon    for,    with    Mr.    Kuykendall 

'*S^*Kluczynskl    for.    with    Mr.    Meskill 

*^i^Parbsteln  for.  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  McPaU  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama against.  ,     . 

Mr  Moorhead  for,  with  Mr.  Mosher  against. 

Mr.   Rostenkowskl   for,  with  Mr.  Whalen 

^^Mr^*^  Aahley  for,  with  Mr.  Schneebeli 
aKalnst.  .     . 

Mr  Stokes  for,  •with  Mr.  Halpem  •^^^■ 
Mr.    Edmondson    fOT,    with    Mr.    Ouhaer 

Mr  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 
Mr  Ottlnger  for,  •with  Mr.  Crane  against. 
Mr.     McCarthy    for.    with    Mr.    "Whalley 

asalnst. 

Mr  Yatron  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr    Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  for,  with  Mr.  MacGregor 
against. 

Mr  Nedzl  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla. 

Mr  KvToe  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Anderaon  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bar- 
ing. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mrs.  Grlfllths  with  Mr.  Slack.  

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Plaher. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Messrs.  MIKVA  and  TEAGUE  of  Texas 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  'yea. 
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Messrs.  MINSHALL,  IIALEY,  and 
ROBERTS  changed  theii  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  wfes  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 
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GENERAL  LEAV^ 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  daj«  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  v^e  resolution 
just  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WARMAKINQ  AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  a|id  was  given 
permission  to  address  the!  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  fxtend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Spekker,  the  last 
2  weeks  have  brought  us  closer  to  a  ma- 
jor constitutional  crisis  ov^r  who  has  the 
warmaking  authority  undtr  our  Consti- 
tution. Some  assert  that  the  power  is 
solely  that  of  the  Congres*.  as  set  forth 
under  article  1.  section  8  ^f  the  Consti- 
tution which  empowers  th)e  Congress  to 
declare  war,  raise  and  support  armies, 
and  make  rules  for  the  Oolremment  and 
regulation  of  the  land  £m4  naval  forces. 
Others  tell  us  that  this  jwwer  by  im- 
plication belongs  to  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  as  s^t  forth  In  ar- 
ticle 2,  section  2.  Still  others  assert  that 
the  power  is  shared.  1 

What  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  in 
this  grave  area  of  war  of  peace,  there 
is  not  now  any  law  which  igenerally  lim- 
its what  a  President  caq  do  with  our 
Armed  Forces.  Conversely*  the  President 
Is  empowered  to  veto  a  biljl  or  resolution 
of  the  Congress  relating  to  the  Armed 
Forces. 

To  be^  a  discussion  of  the  grave 
Issues  involved  in  who  should  have  the 
authority  to  commit  the  lArmed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  bittle,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bUl  which  asserts 
congressional  authority  o|er  this  entire 
area.  I  do  so  not  to  challetige  the  Presi- 
dent's declsl(Ki  in  Southeast  Asia,  but 
to  begin  a  dialog  which  hopefully  will 
result  in  a  clear  deflnitiod  of  respective 
congressional  and  Presidential  authority 
over  issues  of  war  and  pea0e. 

In  Introducing  this  bill  I  am  aware 
that.  In  its  present  form,  it  may  not  be 
constitutional.  But  even  if  full  discussion 
of  all  aspects  of  this  probliem  shows  that 
the  goeJs  of  the  bill  are  iVJt  even  desir- 
able, the  bill  will  have  served  a  useful 
purpose.  It  is  discussion  and  resolution 
of  this  issue  which  is  vital,  not  this  par- 
ticular proposal.  To  continue  with  to- 
day's coxifused  and  conflicting  constltu- 
tiCMial  claims  of  authority  invites  a  fu- 
ture recurrence  of  the  daep  division  we 
face  today.  If  this  Natloii  must  ever  go 
to  war  again,  It  must  do  so  only  when 
every  opportunity  for  c<HisultatloD  with 
the  Congress  has  been  takfn. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  my  bill 
ward   In  its  approach. 


Is  stralghtfor- 
ID  eoneept  it 


limits  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
send  American  troops  abroad  for  other 
than  peaceful  purposes  unless  the  Con- 
gress has  specifically  consented  through 
a  treaty  or  by  law  or  the  United  States 
Itself  were  threatened  with  imminent 
attack.  Our  Armed  Forces  could  be  sent 
overseas  only  if  the  United  States  itself 
were  attacked,  a  specific  treaty  obliga- 
tion Invoked,  or  the  Congress  declared 
war.  The  President  would  continue  to 
have  the  authority  to  send  forces  abroad 
for  peaceful  piu-poses,  whether  cere- 
monial or  humanitarian. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 
A  bin  to  deflne  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent of   the   United   States   to  Intervene 
abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  Congress 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That   the 
President  of  the  tTnlted  States  shall  not  de- 
ploy Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  or  any  territory  sub- 
ject to  Its  jurisdiction,  for  other  than  peace- 
ful purpoeee,   without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of   the   Senate   In   connection   with   a 
treaty,  or  unless  the  Congrese,  by  law,  spe- 
cifically authorizes  the  deployment  of  such 
Armed  Forces  by  the  President;  except  that 
the  President  U  authorised  to  deploy  such 
Armed  Forces  at  his  sole  discretion — 

(1)  when  he  finds  that  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  under  attack  or  Im- 
minent threat  of  attack;  or 

(2)  when  he  finds  that  deployment  of  such 
Armed  Forces  fulfill  a  specific  treaty  obUga- 
tlon  of  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress  except  that  such  Armed  Forces 
may  be  deployed  only  In  committee  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  such  declaration  of  war 
unless  the  President  finds  that  the  safety  of 
American  or  allied  Armed  Forces  requires 
deployment  of  American  Armed  Forces  in 
other  countries. 

The  Prealdent  shall  noUfy  the  Congress 
within  twenty-four  hovirs  after  any  such  find- 
ing of  all  action  he  has  taken  at  this  sole 
discretion  pursuant  to  such  finding.  In  the 
event  the  Congress  is  not  In  session,  the 
President  shall  convene  the  Congress  In  an 
extraordinary  session  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  such  finding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention 
that  this  bill  affect  the  present  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  but,  in  my  opinion.  It 
would  have  prevented  many  of  the  major 
steps  of  escalation  from  occurring  with- 
out specific  congressional  approval.  It 
would  have  prevented  a  major  interven- 
tion in  Vietnam  without  our  approval 
because  we  had  no  "specific  treaty  obli- 
gation" to  commit  forces  to  that  country. 
It  would  have  prevented  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  unless  there  had  been  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by  Congress,  and  even  then 
it  would  have  required  the  President  to 
place  the  issue  before  Congress. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  bill  to  affect  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  aimed  at  the  fu- 
ture— at  mairing  certain  that  any  future 
war  will  come  only  after  serious  delibera- 
tion of  the  Issue  of  war  or  peace  by  the 
Congress. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
maiics  this  bill  is  designed  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  a  discussion  of  war-making 
power  under  the  Constitution,  not  as  a 
final  recommendation  from  a  lengthy 
study  of  this  grave  issue. 


It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  in  a 
nuclear  age  the  President  must  have  full 
authority  under  certain  conditions  to  act 
at  his  sole  discretion.  This  bill  leaves  him 
with  that  power  unimpaired,  but  it  does 
require  that  when  there  is  time,  the  Pres- 
ident use  that  time  to  seek  broad  na- 
tional agreement  in  the  Congress  on 
what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are.  in  fact,  many 
aspects  of  this  problem  which  are  not 
touched  on  directly  in  this  bill  but  de- 
serve full  consideration.  The  most  Impor- 
tant of  these  is  how  such  a  law  could  be 
enforced.  The  original  draft  of  this  bill 
had  a  section  enabling  the  Congress  to 
bring  Impeachment  proceedings  for  vio- 
lation, but  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
would  be  the  ideal  or  even  a  good  rem- 
edy. There  must,  however,  be  some  form 
of  enforcement. 

Another  issue  is  under  what  conditions 
we  want  to  enable  the  President  to  In- 
tervene abroad  to  safeguard  American 
lives  and  property.  Is  that  a  peaceful  use 
of  American  Armed  Forces? 

Is  the  sending  of  American  advisers  a 
peaceful  use  of  our  forces? 

Another  issue  is  whether  we  want  to 
make  the  limit  on  deployment  only  effec- 
tive for  over  a  specific  number  such  as 
100— as  1,000. 

Still  another  issue  is  what  new  rules,  If 
any.  would  the  House  and  Senate  need  to 
insure  prompt  and  full  response  to  a 
Presidential  notification  of  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  under  any  of  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  people  of  this 
country  who  must  ultimately  fight  our 
wars.  As  their  elected  representatives  we 
have  an  obligation  to  voice  their  will  and 
exercise  our  judgments  on  issues  of  war 
and  peace.  To  leave  this  most  serious  de- 
cision solely  to  the  President,  except 
when  absolutely  required,  would  make  a 
mockery  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

In  introducing  this  bill  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  soon  imdertake  an 
indepth  study  of  this  entire  study.  Our 
experience  in  Asia  and  our  experiences 
here  at  home  make  it  essential  that  we 
come  to  grips  with  this  difficult  yet  vital 
constitutional  issue. 


FUNERALS  FOR  DECEASED  WAR 
VETERANS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  quite 
surprised  recently  to  learn  that  the 
armed  services  do  not,  in  all  cases,  pro- 
vide upon  request  a  ceremonial  detail  to 
render  final  military  honors  at  the  burial 
of  veterans  whose  last  service  terminated 
honorably.  This  assistance.  I  am  in- 
formed, is  limited  by  the  requirement 
that  service  on  ceremonial  details  not 
Interfere  with  the  regular  duties  of  the 
members  of  the  detail.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  situations  where  manpower  re- 
strictions prevent  the  Army  from  ren- 
dering such  assistance. 

Upon  inquiry,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  advised  me  that  the  Army  has 
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for  several  years  been  working  closely 
with  veterans  organizations  and  has  en- 
couraged local  veterans  organizations  to 
form  their  own  ceremonial  units,  and 
that  these  units  are  frequently  trained 
and  assisted  by  personnel  from  military 
installations. 

I  can  appreciate  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  many  military  instaUations  do  not 
have  adequate  personnel  to  honor  all  re- 
quests for  mUitary  honors.  Therefore, 
this  cooperative  effort  between  the  Army 
and  the  Nation's  veterans'  organizations 
to  resolve  this  problem  is  most  commend- 
able The  American  Legion's  Department 
of  Indiana,  Fourth  District,  has  called  to 
my  attention  an  apparent  Inequity  in 
existing  law  which  could  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent to  the  full-scale  participaUon  by 
veterans'  organizations'  ceremonial  units 
in  rendering  final  honors  to  their  de- 
ceased comrades-in-arms. 

Existing  law.  I  am  informed,  au- 
thorizes Federal  employees  who  are 
veterans  to  be  excused  from  duty  with- 
out loss  of  pay  or  reduction  in  annual 
leave  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  4 
hours  to  participate  as  a  pallbearer  or  a 
member  of  a  ceremonial  unit  In  funeral 
ceremonies  for  those  servicemen  whose 
remains  are  returned  from  abroad  for 
final  interment  in  the  United  States. 
The  law  does  not  permit  such  excused 
absence  for  the  funeral  of  a  war  veteran 
or  even  an  suctive  duty  serviceman  who 
dies  in  the  UiUted  States.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  somewhat  Incongruous  for 
the  Army  to  cite  their  dependence  upon 
I  ceremonial  units  of  veterans  organlza- 
*'  tlons  in  rendering  final  honors  to  war 
veterans,  when  a  Federal  statute  permits 
excused  absence  only  in  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances for  Federal  employees  who 
are  members  of  such  units. 

I  have  worked  very  closely  with  the 
American  Legion  National  Headquarters 
is  exploring  this  entire  subject  and  at 
the  request  of  that  splendid  organiza- 
tion, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that 
will  authorize  such  excused  absences  for 
Federal  employees  who  are  veterans  to 
participate  in  fimerals  for  deceased  war 
veterans  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  authorln  the  participation  by 
certain  Federal  employees  In  funeraU  for 
deceased  war  veterans  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 6S31  of  Title  6,  UjB.  Code  is  amended 
»  to  read  as  foUowa:  "An  employee  In  or  un- 
der an  executive  agency  who  la  a  veteran  of 
a  war,  or  of  a  campaign  or  expedition 
for  which  a  campaign  badge  has  been  au- 
thorised, or  a  member  of  an  honor  or 
ceremonial  group  of  an  organlMitlon  of 
those  veterans,  may  be  exctised  from  duty 
without  loss  of  pay  or  reduction  from  an- 
nual leave  for  the  time  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  four  hours  In  any  one  day,  to  enable 
him  to  participate  as  an  active  paUbearer 
or  as  a  member  of  a  firing  squad  or  a  guard 
of  honor  in  a  funeral  ceremony  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
or  for  a  deceased  honorably  discharged  vet- 
eran of  a  war,  or  of  a  campaign  or  expedition 
for  which  a  campaign  badge  has  been 
authorized. 


EDA  BOONDOGGLE 


(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Memljers  of 
the  House  an  example  of  where,  imder 
Department  of  Commerce  Appropria- 
tions, the  taxpayers  money  has  been  mis- 
used. I  cite  today  an  Economic 
Development  Administration  grant 
which  has  been  made  to  the  town.  Yak- 
utat.  Alaska.  The  community  consists 
of  some  300  native  people  who  earn  their 
living  chiefly  by  fishing  which  they  mar- 
ket through  a  privately  owned  freezing 
plant,  the  Marine  Foods  Packing  Co..  in 
which,  as  I  imderstand,  its  owners  have 
Invested  some  $200,000  of  their  own 
money. 

Now.  the  Federal  Government  is  step- 
ping in  and  has  allowed  the  town  $1,800.- 
000  grant  for  a  new  fish  freezing  plant 
which  will  be  leased  to  another  concern 
and  operated  in  competition  with  the 
private  firm  alreswiy  in  business. 

Those  familiar  with  the  fishery  re- 
sources of  Alaska  Including  the  commis- 
sioner of  Alaska's  Pish  and  Game  De- 
partment say  the  area  will  only  support 
one  fish  freezing  plant  and,  in  short,  it 
means  that  the  privately  financed  and 
owned  existing  plant  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  and  they  will  be  forced  out  of 
business. 

That,  under  our  free  enterprise  system, 
is  not  fair. 
For  the  record,  here  are  the  facts: 
On  March  2,  1970,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Robert  A.  Podesta.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Development,  stating  that 
the  plans  for  this  plant  had  been  ap- 
proved by  EDA.  I  also  informed  him  that 
I  knew  that  no  feasibility  study  had  been 
made;  that  there  were  no  surplus  fish  or 
crabs  in  adjacent  waters;  and  that  the 
natives  themselves  were  opposed  to  the 
project.  I  urged  reconsideration  of  EDA's 
plans  for  allowing  this  plant  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Four  days  after  my  request  for  recon- 
sideration, the  grant  was  approved.  Al- 
though even  after  I  repeated  my  re- 
quest for  a  delay.  I  was  not  informed  of 
this  approval.  It  was  inunedlately  after 
my  protest  that  the  bureaucracy  quietly 
took  control  and  proceeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
speaking  as  a  representative  of  all  par- 
ties concerned.  The  owners  of  the  pres- 
ent plant  In  Yakutat  have  their  office  in 
my  district,  as  do  not  only  the  lessee  of 
the  proposed  plant,  but  also  the  con- 
struction company  that  will  biilld  It.  My 
position  is  one  of  criticizing  the  bureauc- 
racy that  would  authorize  such  a  projcet 
in  spite  of  facts  that  prove  it  is  unneces- 
sary, unwanted,  and  harmful  to  private 
industry. 

I  am  not  pointing  my  finger  at  any 
official  although  someone  at  the  top 
should  have  looked  into  the  economic 
feasibility.  My  complaint  is  that  this  is 
a  boondoggle  and  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  Some  bureaucrats  at  lower  level 
of  Government  are  to  blame.  The  case 
of  the  plant  at  Yakutat  Is  an  example 
of  Government  disregard  for  free  enter- 
prise and  although  I  realize  that  this 


project  may  have  proceeded  beyond  the 
point  of  no  return,  I  wish  to  call  this 
absolutely  Inexcusable  case  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  at  a  time  when 
we  are  asked  to  appropriate  operational 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  is  just  an  example  of  how  $1,800,000 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  put  to 
use;  to  compete  with  private  enterprise 
and  quite  possibly  stifie  or  eliminate  a 
private  industry. 

The  Congress  through  Its  appropriate 
committee  should  Investigate  the  EDA 
grant  and  others  because  I  have  heard 
there  are  similar  plants  financed  by  Fed- 
eral Government  which  are  tn  trouble. 

I  urge  a  full  investigation. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  ESCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  smd  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  I 
have  the  privilege  of  congratulating  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  women  from 
Michigan's  Second  District  on  their 
graduation  from  high  school.  I  attempt 
at  that  time  to  inform  the  young  men 
of  their  responsibilities  imder  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  I  shall  include  the 
listing  of  selective  service  regulations 
which  I  have  compiled  at  this  point  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Everj'  young  man  has  military  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States  under  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  However,  the  military 
does  not  need  all  the  young  men  who 
are  available  and  the  selective  service 
system  has  been  established  to  select 
those  who  must  serve.  Under  the  new  lot- 
tery system,  each  man  is  vulnerable  to 
the  draft  for  only  1  year.  The  order  of 
induction  Is  determined  by  a  lottery 
drawing  in  November  or  December  for 
the  following  year.  All  young  men  will  be 
eligible  for  induction  either  in  the  year 
following  their  attainment  of  the  age  19 
or  in  the  year  after  they  leave  school  or 
otherwise  cease  to  be  deferred. 

Under  new  regvdations  recenUy  an- 
nounced by  the  President,  defermente 
are  no  longer  available  for  occupational, 
agricultural  or  paternity  reasons.  The 
President  has  also  asked  for  authority  to 
abolish  student  deferments.  Congress  has 
not  yet  considered  this  proposal.  How- 
ever I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  taken 
up  this  year.  I  expect  to  give  it  my  strong 
support  since  I  beUeve  that  all  young 
men  should  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
regard  to  the  draft. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  na- 
tional calls  rather  than  the  present  quoto 
system.  This  would  assure  that  aU  men 
bom  on  the  same  day  and  with  the  same 
priority  niunber  would  be  called  at  the 
same  time,  regardless  of  their  local  board. 
Such  a  system  would  remove  the  inequi- 
ties which  sometimes  occur  under  the 
present  system  of  assigning  quotas  to 
local  boards.  It  would  assure  that  no  mat- 
ter where  a  man  is  registered,  he  wlU 
face  equal  vulnerabiUty  to  the  draft  with 
every  other  man  in  the  Nation. 

I  strongly  support  both  of  these 
measures  as  part  of  the  effort  to  make 
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the  draft  as  fair  as  possible.  It  is  difficult 
to  predict  at  this  point,  however,  just 
when  these  proposals  might  come  before 
the  Congress  for  approval,  i The  informa- 
tion which  follows,  therfflore,  outlines 
selective  service  regulatiobs  as  of  the 
present  time. 

Most  selective  service  troubles  arise  be- 
cause of.  first  the  registraiifs  ignorance 
of.  or  carelessness  aboutj  his  rights — 
especially  the  right  of  appealing  any  new 
classification  given  by  the  local  board: 
and  second  the  registrant's  failure  to 
keep  his  local  board  informed  of  changes 
in  status,  qualification,  sui4  location. 

All  contact  with  the  appeals  to  your 
local  Draft  Board  should  pe  put  in  writ- 
ing. Registrants  should  keep  copies  of  all 
correspondence  with  their  local  board 
and  should  put  in  writing  for  inclusion 
in  their  file  all  verbal  communication 
with  the  local  board,  including  telephone 
calls  and  siunmaries  of  pe^nal  appear- 
ances. This  reduced  the  chsmce  of  mis- 
understanding. 

The  following  are  the  I  general  rules 
and  regiilations  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  at  the  present  time.  If  questions 
arise,  you  should  contact  your  draft 
board  immediately.  My  ofl^ce  will  also  be 
glad  to  provide  you  with  iissistance  and 
information,  although  I  have  absolutely 
no  power  to  make  a  deU  >rmlnation  on 
your  specific  case. 

OCNEEAL    Rn.CS    AMD    RlSULATIONS 

1.  A  Selective  Service  local  board  places  a 
registrant  In  a  deferred  clas^  when  it  deter- 
mines that  the  national  interest  would  be 
best  served  by  continuing  { the  Indlvldiial 
registrant  temporarily  In  a  civilian  status. 

After  the  young  man  regliters  at  the  age 
of  18.  his  local  board  malls  nlm  a  Classifica- 
tion Questionnaire.  The  iMormatlon  sub- 
mitted In  tMs  and  subsequent  question- 
naires Is  the  foundation  for  cpuslflcatlon;  but 
the  registrant,  m*y  submit  new  or  supple- 
men  tai  information. 

2.  A  registrant  has  the  right  to  request  a 
personal  appearance  before  als  board  within 
SO  days  of  the  date  of  malllag  of  any  notice 
of  classification  by  the  loca|  board.  Follow- 
ing such  personal  appearatice,  he  will  be 
given  a  new  classification  catfd.  and  will  have 
the  right  to  appeal  that  clB«tlflcation  within 
30  days.  A  personal  appear^ce  before  the 
local  board  Is  not  required  j  and  any  regis- 
trant may  bypass  this  step  land  make  a  di- 
rect  request  for  appeal.  Howiever,  he  forfeits 
his  right  to  a  personal  appearance  ff  he  ap- 
peals before  requesting  a  personal  appe«r- 
ance.  ! 

Along  with  the  Classlflcatl^n  Notice  mailed 
to  registrants  classified  In  Classes  I-A,  I-A-O 
and  I-O,  there  will  be  forwanded  information 
that  a  Oovemment  App>eal  Agent  is  avail- 
able to  them  for  legal  advice  on  Selective 
Service  matters,  particular!'  in  connection 
with  appeals. 

A  request  for  a  personal  -a  ppearance  or  for 
an  appeal  should  be  sent  tcj  the  local  board. 
RequesU  for  appeal  should  I  be  accompanied 
by  supporting  letters  and  <locuments  from 
teachers,  employers,  dependents,  or  others  to 
Justify  the  registrant's  claim. 

A  personal  appearance  cati  be  made  only 
before  the  registrant's  own  l<>cal  board.  How- 
ever, a  registrant  baa  the  right  to  request  a 
transfer  of  his  appeal  to  the  appeal  board 
having  Jurisdiction  over  hl»  principal  place 
of  employment  or  place  of  residence,  if  hla 
local  board  Is  In  a  different  state  or  Juris- 
dictional are*.  The  request  for  transfer  must 
be  made  at  the  same  time  that  the  appeal 
U  requested.  The  local  board  will  forward  the 


entire  file  to  the  appeal  board,  which  may 
change  or  sustain  the  classification  given  the 
registrant. 

3.  Denial  of  deferment  at  the  state  level 
may  be  appealed  to  the  President  within 
30  days  if  the  vote  of  the  appeal  board  was 
split.  If  the  vote  was  unanimous,  the  regis- 
trant, an  employer,  a  school,  or  a  disinter- 
ested agency  such  as  the  Scientific  Manpower 
Commission,  may  seek  review  at  State  Selec- 
tive Service  Headquarters  and  following  that 
review,  may  seek  further  review  at  National 
Selective  Service  Headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  The  State  Director  In  the  local 
board  state,  the  State  Drlector  in  the  appeal 
board  state,  or  the  National  Director  of 
Selective  Service  may  take  an  appeal  to  the 
President  following  unanimous  classification 
by  the  appeal  board. 

4.  A  registrant  cannot  be  Inducted  during 
the  time  any  appeal  Is  pending.  No  local 
board  may  deny  an  appeal. 

5.  No  deferment  is  valid  for  a  period 
longer  than  one  year.  However,  most  defer- 
ments may  be  renewed.  The  registrant  and 
his  employer  or  his  school  should  apply  for 
a  continuation  of  the  deferred  classification 
prior  to  its  expiration.  The  registrant  Is 
responsible  for  keeping  his  local  board  up- 
to-date  on  his  status.  In  the  case  of  under- 
graduate students,  the  request  for  continued 
deferment  should  be  made  on  Form  104  and 
mvist  be  supported  by  Form  109.  or  any 
revised  versions  thereof  that  may  be  Issued. 

8.  If  an  Induction  order  has  not  been 
Issued,  the  local  board  may  be  asked  to  re- 
open a  classification  If  new  information  Is 
supplied  by  the  registrant  or  others  in  his 
behalf.  The  local  board  must  reopen  only 
when  the  new  Information,  If  true,  would 
require  placing  the  registrant  in  a  new  clas- 
sification (such  as  I-S).  or  If  ordered  to 
reopen  by  the  State  or  National  Director  of 
Selective  Service.  They  may  re-open  when 
the  new  information  would  Justify  a  change 
In  classification,  and  was  not  considered  In 
previous  classification,  action.  When  a  classi- 
fication Is  re-opened  and  considered  anew 
by  the  local  board,  rights  of  appeal  are 
reestablished. 

7.  Registrants  who  have  passed  their  26th 
birthday  without  fulfilling  their  mlUtarj 
obligation  are  dropped  next  to  the  bottom 
of  the  call  list.  Registrants  deferred  under 
authority  of  regulations  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent remain  liable  for  service  until  they  are 
35  years  old. 

STUDXirr     DEmiMENT 

As  noted  above,  the  President  has 
asked  Congress  for  the  authority  to  abol- 
ish student  deferments  so  that  all  men 
will  face  equal  vulnerability  to  the  draft. 
However,  it  is  now  imcertain  whether  or 
when  the  Congress  will  act  on  this  re- 
quest. Until  such  time  as  the  Congrress 
does  act,  the  following  regulations  will 
be  in  effect: 

tnCR    SCHOOL   AND    2    TXAK   COLLKGX    STUDENTS 

8.  The  fuU-tlme,  satisfactory  high  school 
student  who  is  ordered  for  Induction  shall 
be  deferred  in  Class  I-S.  This  deferment 
classification  ends  when  he  graduates  or 
reaches  age  30  or  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pur- 
sue a  fuU-tlme  course  of  study.  The  student 
seeking  this  deferment  should  ask  the  school 
principal  to  write  to  the  local  board  giving 
the  pertinent  informaUon.  School  principals 
should  notify  their  students  that  such  defer- 
ment Is  available. 

Students  In  a  two  year  college  program 
not  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  may 
be  deferred  In  Class  n-A. 

UNDEBOaADXrATEa 

9.  Present  regulations  provide  that  any  un- 
dergraduate student  who  Is  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  Instruction  at 


a  college  or  university  shall  be  deferred  at 
his  request  until  he  completes  his  bac- 
calaureate degree,  falls  to  pursue  satis- 
factorily a  full-time  course  of  study,  or  at- 
tains the  age  of  24,  whichever  occurs  first. 
The  student  must  request  such  deferment 
in  order  to  be  placed  In  Class  II-S.  and  in 
so  doing  he  forfeits  his  right  to  deferment 
for  fatherhood  after  completing  his  educa- 
tion, unless  hlfl  Induction  would  create  a 
hardship   for  his  dependents. 

College  students  under  age  19  should  not 
request  student  deferment,  since  the  student 
Is  not  c\irrently  subject  to  induction  and 
should  not  Incur  the  liabilities  of  US  classi- 
fication xmtU  he  needs  the  deferment  to  stay 
In  school,  and  has  successfully  completed 
his  freshman  year. 

The  student  must  provide  his  local  board 
each  year  with  evidence  that  he  Is  satisfac- 
torily pursuing  his  full-time  course  of  study. 

10.  The  undergraduate  student  who  elects 
not  to  request  student  deferment,  or  who  Is 
not  found  eligible  for  student  deferment,  and 
who  Is  ordered  for  induction  during  a  school 
year,  shall  be  placed  In  Class  I-S(C)  If  he  Is 
satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
instruction  at  a  college,  university,  or  similar 
Institution  of  learning,  provided  he  has  not 
previously  been  placed  In  Class  I-S(C).  He 
win  b«  retained  In  this  classification  until 
the  end  of  his  academic  year,  or  imtll  he 
ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course  of 
instruction,  whichever  Is  earlier.  He  Is  not 
prohibited  from  later  classification  In  US  If 
he  Is  otherwise  eligible. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  I-S(C)  classifica- 
tion, a  student  Is  subject  to  Induction  In 
the  regular  order  of  call  unless  he  Is  further 
deferred.  If  calls  are  placed  by  age  group,  he 
wlU  be  subject  to  call  m  the  prime  age 
group,  but  his  right  to  fatherhood  deferment 
Is  not  forfeited. 

11.  A  student's  academic  year  Includes  the 
12-month  period  following  the  beginning  of 
his  course  of  study  or  Its  anniversary. 

A  full-time  ooiirse  of  Instruction  requires 
that  the  student  earn  within  one  calendar 
year  a  sufficient  number  of  credits  to  repre- 
sent a  direct  proportion  of  his  total  req\ilred 
number  of  credits.  For  example,  a  student 
in  a  four-year  baccalaureate  course  should 
have  earned  one-fourth  of  the  credits  re- 
quired for  his  degree  at  the  end  of  his  first 
acadonlc  year,  half  at  the  end  of  his  second 
academic  year,  and  three- fourths  at  the  end 
of  his  third  academic  year. 

GEAOtTATS    STUDENTS 

12.  A  student  shall  be  placed  In  Class  n-S 
If  be  Is  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  course  of 
graduate  study  in  medicine,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  osteopathy, 
or  such  other  subjects  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
Interest  as  are  identified  by  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  upon  advice  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  In  February  1968,  the  NSC 
found  that  no  other  subject  areas  were  es- 
sential, at  that  time.  A  new  appraisal  may  be 
made  later. 

13.  The  I-S(C)  classification  Is  not  avail- 
able for  students  who  have  been  deferred  as 
xindergraduates  In  Class  US  after  June  30th, 
1967,  and  have  completed  their  baccalaureate 
degree.  Students  deferred  in  US  only  as 
graduate  students  after  June  30,  1967  may  be 
eligible  for  I-S(C)  classification.  District 
Courts  have  ruled  both  for  and  against  their 
eligibility.  Students  not  eligible  for  defer- 
ment who  begin  a  school  term  and  are 
ordered  for  induction  during  that  term 
should  request  postponement  of  Induction 
tin  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  semester. 

OCCUPATIONAL     DETERMENTS 

14.  As  of  AprU  23,  1970.  occupational  de- 
ferments are  confined  to  those  Jobs  which 
are  strictly  national  In  scope  or  effect.  Oc- 
cupational deferments  which  are  already  In 
effect  or  for  which  applications  have  been 
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made  prior  to  April  23  can  oe  continued.  All 
registrants  seeking  deferment  after  this 
date  wUl  be  subject  to  the  dlscreUon  of  the 
Direction  of  Selective  Service  and/ or  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Those  occupations 
previously  deferred  at  the  local  level  by  the 
local  draft  boards  will  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered. 

In  effect,  this  order  eliminates  occupa- 
tional deferments  for  all  but  the  very  high- 
est Jobs  of  great  national  Importance. 

AGRICULTUaAL    DETEKMENTS 

16.  The  President's  Executive  Order  of 
April  23  also  eliminates  the  category  of  agri- 
cultural deferments  except  for  those  which 
were  already  In  effect  prior  to  that  date.  No 
local  board  will  consider  a  deferment  for 
agricultural  reasons  from  this  point  on. 

PATEENrrY     DEFEEMENT8 

16  Also  under  Executive  order,  any  regis- 
trant who  prior  to  April  23.  1970  submitted 
to  his  local  draft  board  information  estab- 
lishing ellglbUlty  for  deferment  on  the 
grounds  of  fatherhood  under  those  regula- 
tions in  effect  prior  to  this  date,  or  who  is 
classified  in-A  prior  to  this  date,  and  who 
continues  to  maintain  and  support  a  famUy 
relationship  with  child  or  children  may  be 
classified  m-A.  All  other  reglstranU  seeking 
future  classification  In  Class  III-A  wlU  be 
denied  such  classification  unless  such  denial 
would  bring  about  extreme  hardship  to  that 
registrant  and  his  dependents 

aOTC    STUDENTS 

17  ROTC  sfudentj  are  deferred  In  Class 
I-D  untU  completion  of  college  work.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  permanent  deferment  or 
exemption  from  service  for  ROTC  graduates, 
except  under  conditions  of  extreme  personal 
or  community  hardship  which  cannot  be 
alleviated  by  temporary  delay. 

BBSEBVISTS 

18  There  are  two  branches  of  the  Reserve — 
the  Ready  Reserve  and  the  Standby  Reserve. 
The  Ready  Reserve  may  be  called  up  on  very 
short  notice.  Generally,  Standby  reservists 
would  be  called  up  only  after  all  Ready  Re- 
serve Units  were  called. 

19.  Under  current  screening  regulations, 
reservists  who  have  critical  civilian  occupa- 
tions but  do  not  have  critical  military  skills 
are  screened  as  a  matter  of  regular  policy 
from  the  Ready  Reserve  to  the  Standby  Re- 
serve, with  the  foUowlng  exceptions.  Reserv- 
ists who  have  served  only  their  active  duty 
for  training— a  period  of  six  months  or  less— 
and  reservists  who  have  signed  a  Ready  Re- 
serve agreement  may  not  be  screened  into 
the  Standby  Reserves. 

In  all  cases,  the  possession  of  critical  mili- 
tary skills  overrides  the  possession  of  critical 
occupational  skills  as  listed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

20.  Members  of  the  Standby  Reserve  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  and  are  further  screened  as 
I-R  (available)  or  n-R  (working  In  a  critical 
occupation). 

Any  member  of  the  Standby  Reserve  who 
has  not  completed  his  obligated  period  of 
military  service  In  the  Ready  Reserve  may  be 
re-transferred  to  the  Ready  Reserve  when- 
ever the  reason  for  his  transfer  to  the  Stand- 
by Reserve  no  longer  exists. 

21.  Both  employers  and  reservists  should 
make  certain  that  the  reservist  has  been 
properly  screened.  Applications  for  screen- 
ing should  be  made  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  alert  orders  or  orders  to  active  duty. 

Requests  for  screening  shotUd  be  made  as 
follows:  Army  Reservists  should  write  to  the 
Commanding  Officer,  U.S.  Army  Admlnls- 
traUve  Center  (Attn.:  AQAC-RA-X)  9700 
Page  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63132.  In  the  Navy, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Naval  Dis- 
trict In  which  the  reservist  resides.  Air  Force 
reservists  should  apply  to  the  major  Air  Com- 
mand    of     Jurisdiction.     Marine     requests 


should  be  addressed  to  the  Commandant, 
Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Coast 
Guard  reservists  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mandant, Coast  Guard.  Washington,  D.C. 
Both  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  should 
address  application  for  screening  to  the 
SUte  Adjutant  General. 

22.  Members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  may  be 
assigned  to  an  active  unit  or  they  may  be 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  pool.  Those 
reservists  who  are  not  assigned  to  an  active 
unit  are  subject  to  individual  call  to  active 
duty. 

Reservists  assigned  to  an  active  unit,  but 
who  are  not  In  good  standing  in  that  unit 
and  who  have  from  nine  to  twenty-four 
months  of  active  duty  may  be  transferred  to 
their  draft  boards  where  they  can  be  drafted 
for  two  years  up  to  age  36. 

23.  A  registrant  may  enlist  In  a  Reserve 
\inlt  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
orders  for  him  to  report  for  induction,  or 
prior  to  his  schedvUed  date  of  Induction  If  a 
determlnaUon  has  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  (for  the  National  Guard) 
or  the  President  (for  the  Regular  Reserve) 
that  the  strength  of  the  Ready  Reserve  can- 
not be  maintained  by  the  enlistment  or  ap- 
pointment of  persons  who  have  not  been 
issued  orders  to  report  for  Induction.  A 
reservist  shall  be  classified  In  I-D  and  shall 
remain  eligible  for  that  classification  so  long 
as  he  serves  satlsf  actorUy  as  a  member  of  an 
organized  unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  the 
National  Guard. 


REDUCED  AIR  FARES  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  re- 
duced rates  for  air  transportation  by  our 
elderly. 

My  bill  authorizes  lower  air  fares  for 
the  broad  sector  of  our  population  that  is 
65  years  of  age  or  older  or  on  a  space 
available  basib. 

Our  elderly  persons  appear  to  have 
become  a  forgotten  group  in  providing 
special  air  fare  levels.  Last  year,  the 
Members  will  recall,  there  was  a  pro- 
posal to  terminate  special  low  standby 
fares  for  yoimg  people  and  students. 
There  were  many  bills  introduced  In 
Congress  which  would  have  required  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  retain  youth 
fares.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these  legisla- 
tive proposals  included  provisions  for  re- 
duced fares  for  the  elderly.  However,  In 
August  1969,  the  Board  decided  to  re- 
tain the  youth  fares,  and  most  of  the 
pressure  for  legislation  was  dissipated. 
This,  unfortunately,  left  the  elderly 
group  high  and  dry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  proper  to  pro- 
pose special  low  air  fares  for  our  older 
population  last  year,  it  is  equally  so  in 
1970.  And  I  maintain  that  it  Is  entirely 
proper  to  grant  them  special  considera- 
tion for  several  reasons. 

First,  bear  in  mind  that  they  will  be 
accommodated  on  a  space-available 
basis.  If  a  plane  is  taking  off  and  has  20 
empty  seats,  those  seats  are  earning 
nothing  to  cover  the  overall  expense  of 
the  flight.  A  reduced  fare,  on  a  spaoe- 
available  basis,  means  utilixation  of  some 
of  these  unused  seats,  and  a  contribution 
toward  overall  costs. 


In  coimection  with  the  capacity  and 
load  factor  element  involved,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  entering 
a  period  of  considerably  larger  aircraft. 
It  stands  to  reason  that,  day  in  and 
day  out,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
seats  available  on  a  given  flight  wiU  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
unused,  non-revenue-producing  seats.  It 
is  only  good  economics  to  create  and 
develop  a  market  to  utilize  some  of  this 
unused  capacity. 

In  1964,  the  Board  staff  established 
certain  criteria  to  foUow  in  reviewing 
discount  fares.  The  fundamental  points 
have  been  described  in  the  following  par- 
agraph: 

DUcount  fares  are  generaUy  offered  for  a 
basic  service  to  Improve  a  carrier's  net  In- 
come by  fiUlng  scats  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  occupied.  Their  economic  justifica- 
tion Is  that  when  they  are  not  fuUy  self- 
supporting,  they  can  improve  net  earnings 
by  reducing  costs  through  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  traffic,  and/or  generating  traf- 
fic provided  the  diversion  of  revenues  from 
existing  basic-fare  traffic  Is  more  than  offset 
by  the  cost  savings  and  additional  revenues. 
Thus  discount  fares  should  meet  direct 
costs  and  make  some  contribution  to  over- 
head expenses,  maximize  revenues,  enhance 
the  carriers'  profit  position  and  ultimately 
afford  a  basis  for  reductions  In  the  general 
fare  level. 

Second,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be 
any  considerable  transfer  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  fare  category.  Older  people  are 
generally  on  fixed  income,  and  one  which 
frequently  allows  for  no  expenditures  for 
air  travel  at  standard-fare  levels.  Ac- 
cordingly, such  trips  will  be  forgone,  un- 
less special  provision  is  made  to  make 
them  possible. 

Third,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
special  sense  of  fitness  in  extending  this 
coverage  to  our  senior  citizens.  They  have 
worked  for  many  long  years  and  are  en- 
joying an  abundance  of  leisure  time,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time.  Their  children 
and  friends  are  often  located  in  distant 
places.  How  worthwhUe  it  would  be  to  be 
able  to  travel  to  see  than  occasionally. 
This  is  why  I  feel  that  there  is  justifiable 
propriety  reflected  in  my  bill. 

Fourth,  it  is  xmlikely  that  any  valid 
claim  of  unjust  discrimination  against 
other  fare  levels  or  other  classes  of  pas- 
sengers would  be  sustained.  In  its  deci- 
sion to  permit  the  continuation  of  youth 
special  standby  fares  in  1969,  the  Board 
determined  that  such  fares  are  not  un- 
justly discriminatory. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  reasons  have  moU- 
vated'  me  to  Introduce  a  bill  permitting 
the  Board  to  allow  reduced  rates  to  the 
oLder  segment  of  our  population.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  give  it  their  earnest  con- 
sideration. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
HJt  17606 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  authortae  reduced  rate  transporta- 
tion for  elderly  people  on  a  spaoe-avallable 
basis 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  Hoiwe 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TtxaX.  (a>  the 
last  sentence  of  section  403(b)  of  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1378(b))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  elderly  people 
immediately  after  "ministers  of  religion". 
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(b)  Such  section  403(b)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  thje  foUowtng  new 
sentence :  "As  xised  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'elderly  people'  means  Indi- 
viduals aged  slxty-flTe  and  t>lder." 


KENT  STATE  UNlVERSnT 
INCIDENT  i 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  ajncl  was  given 
permission  to  address  thfc  House  for  1 
minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlES  and  Include  extrsitteous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  In  order 
that  a  balanced  story  of  ^he  Kent  State 
University  affair  be  made  Available,  I  am 
submitting  the  WMNIj  commentary, 
broadcast  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  May 
11. 1970.  I 

Some  of  the  news  tele<iasters  and  so- 
called  "anchormen"  we|"e  so  carried 
away  with  emotionalism.  Ithey  were  Just 
imable  to  tell  but  one  side  of  the  story. 

I  commend  the  attached  for  whatever 
evaluation  one  may  wish  to  mtike : 

WMNI    COKMXNTABT.    Ib^T     11.    1970 

Sometxxly  has  their  thinking  all  mixed  up. 
Ever  since  that  tragedy  t^at  befell  Kent 
State  University,  law  enforcement  agencies 
have  been  taking  It  on  the  "^hln".  This  time. 
It's  the  National  Guard  t^jopa  who  were 
trying  to  keep  Kent  Statk  open  for  the 
responsible  students  of  that  university.  We 
deplore  violence  as  a  means  to  an  end  as 
much  as  anybody  but  lefii  set  the  record 
straight  and  put  the  blamis  for  those  four 
needless  deaths  where  It  belanga. 

We  submit,  those  30  tfoops  who  were 
forced  to  Are  Into  a  mob  oC  about  three  or 
four  thousand  screaming,  zock-toealng  stu- 
dents are  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  trying 
to  preserve  law  and  order  and  their  own  lives. 
If  there  la  any  blame.  It  m^st  rest  with  the 
"pious  peaceniks"  who  ifnored  repeated 
warnings  and  p)ersl8ted  In  rtamlng  the  cam- 
pus disrupting  the  whole  college  routine  and 
endangering  the  llvee  of  aU  19-thousand 
K-S-U  students.  { 

Sure,  It  was  the  National  Guard  Troops 
who  pulled  the  triggers  of !  those  guns.  But 
what  would  you  have  done  Ui  a  similar  situa- 
tion. These  troops  reacted  m  any  human,  or 
animal  for  that  matter,  would  react  when 
Ufe  U  at  stake,  they  tried  to  defend  them- 
selves. Three  tho\isand  to  30  odds  are  rather 
awesome,  to  say  the  very  leaft. 

At  Friday's  raUy  on  the  statehouse  groxuids, 
speaker  after  speaker  called  the  National 
Guard  Troops  "murderers"  .  .  .  libelous  at  the 
most.  However,  we  repeat,  t^e  real  murderers 
are  those  "radical"  students  and  faculty 
members  who  continue  to  incite  the  crowd  to 
tear  down  the  eetabllshmept.  They  are  the 
ones  who  should  be  undergoing  an  Investiga- 
tion at  this  time.  i 

They  are  the  ones  who  know  how  to  whip 
a  disinterested  crowd  Intb  a  raging  mob. 
They  are  the  ones  who  a»e  teaching  open 
revolution  right  In  our  college  classrooms. 
They  are  the  ones  who  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  deaths,  injuries  and  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  dai^age  to  taxpayer 
property. 

UntU  our  great  colleges  and  universities 
rid  themselves  of  these  revdiutlonarles,  there 
will  continue  to  be  trouble  and  the  needless 
waste  of  Innocent  blood.  10  most  cases  not 
the  blood  of  the  troublemakers  but  the  so- 
caUed  curious  bystander  who  has  been  made 
a  prat  of  the  "mob"  by  th^se  "merchanU  of 
vlolenoe". 

We  repeat,  tbey  are  the  rtal  killers  of  those 
four  studenu  at  Kent  State  University.  We 
rest  our  case. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1970 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 
irte  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rate,  to  provide  for 
an   automatic   increase   in   wage   rates 
based  on  the  increases  in  the  price  Index, 
and  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  act 
to  establish  procedures  to  relieve  domes- 
tic industries  and  workers  injured  by  in- 
creased imports  from  low-wage  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  doing  so  I 
have  had  to  take  into  consideration  the 
very  serious  problem  that  we  are  now 
facing  in  the  fair  labor  standards  of  this 
country  in  that  we  have  embarked  on  a 
so-called  family  maintenance  plan  which 
is  a  guaranteed  yearly  wage,  in  effect. 
Under  present  conditions,  under  the  fair 
labor  standards,  a  worker  working  as 
many  hours  as  is  allowable,  which  is 
very  seldom  done  in  any  instance,  would 
be  earning  $740  less  per  year  than  the 
family  maintenance  plan  would  pay  him 
out  of  the  Treasury  with  any  combina- 
tion of  earnings  plus  the  welfare  pay- 
ment. So  I  have  tried  to  devise  a  plan 
for  a  minimum  wage  which  will  be  based 
on  the  classification  of  the  Job  performed 
rather   than   up<Hi   a   single   minimum 
wage  base.  We  can  no  longer  adjust  our 
salaries  and  work  schedules  in  this  coun- 
try to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industrial 
worker  and  the  needs  of  the  farmworker 
and  the  needs  of  the  small  business  work- 
er   at    the    same    time.    Therefore,    in 
looking  at  the  past  history  of  our  wage 
economics  smd  Job  economics  in  this 
country,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  have  a  classified  minimum 
vrage  which  will  be  fair  to  all  levels  of 
employers  and  still  give  some  measure 
of  a  guarantee  of  a  wage  level  to  the 
person    who    works,    which   will    be    a 
small  percentage  above  the  welfare  pay- 
ment. 

I  doubt  if  we  can  ever  get  people  to 
work  for  less  than  they  will  get  under 
the  family  maintenance  plan,  and  while 
we  can  never  reach  the  magnitude  of 
forcing  an  employer  to  pay  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  family  maintenance 
plan  guarantees  a  family  of  eight,  nine, 
or  10,  we  must  at  least  pass  legislation 
that  will  make  a  comparison  between  the 
earned  rates  while  working  to  those  im- 
eamed  rates  when  a  person  vrtth  a  fam- 
ily of  four  qualifies  for  family  mainte- 
nance. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  all  of  you  would 
pick  up  a  copy  of  this  act  as  soon  as  It 
is  printed  to  give  me  your  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1966  provided  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  rate  to 
$1.60  an  hour.  In  the  case  of  employees 
newly  covered  by  those  amendments, 
other  than  agricultural  employees,  the 
presently  applicable  minimum  hourly 
wage  is  $1.45,  and  will  not  reach  $1.60 
until  next  February  1.  Those  e^rlcul- 
tural  wwkers  covered  by  the  amend- 


ments are  subject  to  the  applicable  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  of  $1.30.  In  spite  of 
the  breadth  of  those  amendments  in 
terms  of  additional  coverage,  a  great 
body  of  workers  still  remains  outside  the 
provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

My  bill  would  provide  universal  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  to  all  employees, 
except  those  employed  in  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  or  professional 
capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  outside 
salesman.  It  would,  however,  retain  ex- 
emptions from  overtime  coverage  for 
those  employees  presently  exempt  from 
such  coverage. 

My  bill  would  establish  four  employee 
wage  schedules.  Each  schedule  would  en- 
compass a  category  of  employee  coverage 
and  require  the  payment  of  specified 
mlrnmiim  wage  rates.  The  schedule  fol- 
lows: 

Pirst.  Those  employees  who  were  cov- 
ered before  the  amendments  of  1966 
would  be  subject  to  a  minimum  wage  rate 
of  $2  an  hour  beginning  January  1,  1971, 
and  $2.50  an  hour  beginning  January  1, 
1972. 

Second.  Those  employees  who  were 
first  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1966 — except  agri- 
cultural employees — would  be  subject  to 
a  minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.75  an  hour 
beginning  January  1,  1971,  and  $2  an 
hour  beginning  January  1.  1972. 

Third.  Those  agricultural  employees 
first  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1966  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.50  an 
hour  beginning  January  1,  1971,  and 
$1.75  an  hour  beginning  January  1,  1972. 
Fourth.  Those  employees  covered  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1970  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  minimum  wage  rate  of  $1  an 
hour  beginning  January  1.  1971;  $1.25 
an  hour  beginning  January  1,  1972,  and 
$1.50  an  hour  beginning  January  1.  1973. 
Effective  January  1.  1971.  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  for  each  schedule  may 
be  raised  because  of  an  increase  in  the 
price  index.  The  mechanical  procedure 
would  parallel  that  used  to  adjust  an- 
nuities received  by  Federal  employees, 
including  retired  military  personnel. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  required  to 
monitor  increases  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  make  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  the  various  minimum  wage 
rates. 

The  problem  of  the  Impact  of  imports 
on  employment  is  dealt  with  in  a  pro- 
posed new  title  II  of  the  act.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  President  or  the  Congress 
or  upon  application  of  a  representative 
of  any  employee  organization,  in  a  do- 
mestic industry,  or  an  interested  party, 
or  on  his  own  motion,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  required  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  whether  any  product 
is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
which  Is  causing  or  substantially  con- 
tributmg  to  serious  impairment  or  threat 
of  impairment  to  the  health,  eCQclency, 
and  general  well-being  of  any  group  of 
workers  in  the  United  States  or  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  community  In  which 
any  such  group  of  workers  is  employed. 
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Should  the  Secretary  of  Labor  find  that 
an  imported  product  Is  causing  such  con- 
sequences, he  will  promptly  report  to  the 
President  and  publish  his  findings.  Upon 
receiving  the  Secretary's  report,  tiie 
President  may  take  such  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

After  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments, any  Federal  contract  over  $10,000 
for  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  ma- 
terials, supplies,  or  equipment  which  Is 
performed  outside  a  State,  but  is  for  use 
within  the  State  shall  require:  First, 
that  all  persons  employed  by  the  con- 
tractor in  carrying  out  the  contract  be 
employed  on  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  not  substantiaUy  less  favorable  to  his 
employees  than  those  which  would  be 
required  under  the  act:  and  second,  that 
the  contractor  make  such  reports,  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  contracting 
agency  to  insure  that  the  provisions  of 
this  title  are  compiled  with. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
know  this  bUl  will   not  be  universally 
heralded  in  our  business  and  industrial 
community:  nor  will  organized  labor  rise 
up  in  unified  support.  It  is.  in  fact,  a 
departure  from  the  theory  of  "minimum 
^age" — a  single  wage  below  which  no 
employee  should  be  forced  to  work.  But 
the  reality  of  our  economy  is  such  that 
a  small  retsdl  or  service  establishment 
cannot  afford  to  pay  its  employees  at  the 
same  rate  as  can  some  of  our  giant  in- 
dustrial complexes.  And,  unfortunately, 
every  time  we  have  acted  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage  rate,  we  have  generally 
done  so  by  fixing  it  to  an  amount  the 
least  able  in  our  economy  were  able  to 
pay.  Consequently,  marginal  enterprises 
have  managed  to  dictate  what  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  would  be  for  all  covered 
employees  by  their  abiUty  to  pay.  We 
have    also    had    to    sacrifice    imiversal 
coverage  In  the  process,  and  I  believe 
that  to  be  at  least  as  essential  as  any  wage 

Increase.  ^  ^^  ^     ,  . 

Because  of  the  requirement  that  mini- 
mum wage  increases  occur  by  legislative 
mandate,  and  because  that  process  Is 
not  always  Immediately  responsive  to  ex- 
isting or  anticipated  needs,  we  are  con- 
stantly left  with  a  minimum  wage  rate 
that  bears  little  resemblance  to  any  no- 
tion of  economic  survival  for  the  worker. 
Granted,  the  rates  set  forth  in  my  bill 
are  subject  to  the  same  tests  of  inade- 
quacy when  they  become  effective.  But 
the  mechanism  of  automatic  increases 
based  on  the  price  index  will  certainly 
be  more  responsive  to  the  economic  real- 
ities of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  this  notion  of 
minimum  wage  rates  In  my  mind  for 
some  time.  I  have  discussed  it  extensively 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  interested 
parties.  I  can  make  good  arguments  in 
support  of  it,  and  good  arguments  can 
be  made  in  criticism  of  it.  But  I  thought 
this  concept  should  be  given  public  con- 
sideration, and  it  Is  for  this  reason  I 
have  introduced  it.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
It  or  any  other  proposal  at  this  time.  I 
only  believe  changes  are  urgently  needed 
In  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and 
that  a  dialog  on  appropriate  changes 
should  begin. 
I  would,  therefore,  like  to  announce 


that  the  general  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
will  commence  public  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  late  this  month  or  early  in  June. 
We  will  not  hear  witnesses  outside  the 
administration  or  the  Congress  xmta 
June.  Hopefully,  we  will  hear  the  views 
of  the  administration  and  Members  of 
Congress  beginning  about  May  21. 

The  hearings  will  not  be  confined  to 
any  particular  bill,  but  Instead  to  all  leg- 
islation presently  before  the  subcommit- 
tee which  would  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  Invite  anyone  wishing  to  present  views 
on  this  matter  before  the  subcommittee, 
to  commimicate  with  the  steff  and  ar- 
range for  a  hearing  date. 


WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN 
AIRPORT  AUTHORITY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MATSt7NAGA) .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HOGAN)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  ^   ^        _ 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
which  expresses  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  enter  into  a  compact  along 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  to  es- 
tablish a  Washington  MetropoUtan  Air- 
port Authority. 

It  is  obvious  that  large  metropolitan 
areas  have  created  transportation  prob- 
lems which  can  only  be  solved  by  a  cen- 
tral, coordinating  authority  which 
plans,  directs  and  supervises  Integrated 
transportation  services  upon  which  the 
whole  area  must  depend. 

The  greater  Washington  area  is  a  case 

in  point.  ^ 

Recognizing  that  siirface  transporta- 
tion must  be  coordinated  and  system- 
atically planned,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  entered  into  a  compact  with 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to 
create  a  central  authority.  I  think  it  is 
evident  that  air  transportation  must  also 

come  under  a  similar  concept. 

The  need  for  such  a  central  authority 
was  motivated  by  my  concern  over  tJie 
problems  related  to  a  controversial  a^- 
port  site  in  my  district  at  Bowie,  Md. 
This  brought  home  to  me  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  coordinated  and 
well-planned  system  of  airports  to  serve 
this  vast  metropoUtan  area  today  and 
in  the  future. 

The  question  of  jammed  airspace, 
which  not  only  constitutes  a  flight  haz- 
ard but  also  an  inconvenience  to  passen- 
gers is  well  known.  To  add  to  the  ever- 
growing hazard  by  a  willy-niUy  and  at- 
random  construction  of  airport  sites  in 
this  area  wUl  not  solve  but  compound 
the  problem.  ^        ^  . 

Therefore,  now  is  the  time  to  estab- 
lish a  central  authority  which  will  be 
able  to  prevent  chaos  by  careful  plan- 
ning and  regulating  airports  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  communities  of  metn>- 
polltan  Washington. 

Plight  safety  requires  that  am^He  air- 
space be  set  aside  to  iwevent  landing  or 
takeoff  patterns  from  being  in  hazardous 
conflict. 


Ground  safety  requires  that  the  peo- 
ple who  live  and  work  near  an  airport 
be  protected  against  distracting  and  dis- 
rupting aircraft  noise  and  that  a  clear 
area  around  an  airport  be  rigidly  main- 
tained to  reduce  these  perils  to  a  com- 
munity. ,       .^     ..... 

It  Is  doubtful  that  local  authorities 
would  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  air- 
craft (HJerations  to  select  a  suitable  site. 
They  may  flnd  themselves  In  conflict 
with  other  air  Installations  as  the  pro- 
posed Prince  Georges  County  airpark 
conflicts  with  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 
Or.  they  may  concern  themselves  with 
only  their  own  local  needs  and  thus  come 
into  a  confUct  with  the  area  require- 
ments or  the  plans  of  other  communi- 
ties In  the  metropolitan  area. 

To  avoid  such  conflicts,  a  central  au- 
thority would  be  able  to  anticipate  a  par- 
ticular need  and  see  how  it  relates  to  a 
far  brtMuler  metropolitan  need.  This 
would  reduce  duplication  of  effort  and 
prevent  a  dangerous  proliferation  of  air- 
ports which  would,  eventually,  reduce 
not  increase,  air  operations  because  of 
Increased  hazards. 

Recently,  the  President  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  recommending  an  increase 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  our  airways  system  in- 
cluding construction  and  Improvement 
of  airports.  The  message  recognizes  that 
a  serious  problem  exists  today,  to  a  dan- 
gerous degree,  and  that,  unless  action  Is 
taken  now  to  correct  the  problem*,  the 
future  of  air  transportation  might  be 
chaotic.  The  message  stated  that  the 
"growth  in  the  next  decade  must  be  more 
orderly— it  must  be  kept  safe.  And  It 
must  not  permit  congestion  and  inade- 
quate facilities  to  defeat  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  air  transportation:  to  save  time." 
To  maintain  orderly  growth  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  responsible  overall  plan 
for  metropolitan  areas  and  a  central  au- 
thority to  Integrate  needs  not  only  for 
the  safety  of  the  public  but  also  for  the 
grovTlng  demands  of  private  pilots  and 
commercial  aviation  as  well. 

My  proposed  compact  for  a  Metropoli- 
tan Airport  Authority  Is  Intended  to  ac- 
complish this  result. 

Often,  local  communities  in  their 
eagerness  to  meet  dranands  of  general 
aviation  and  with  an  eager  eye  toward 
scheduled  air  carriers,  will  hastily  plan 
an  airport  site  which,  when  viewed  frwn 
the  standpoint  of  the  larger  area  in 
which  It  Is  located,  will  accomplish 
neither  purpose  because  it  Is  not  part  of 
an  Integrated  plan  of  airports.  Situated 
elsewhere,  as  part  of  an  overall  plan,  such 
a  local  airport  could  be  of  service  and  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  communities  it  Is 
Intended  to  serve.  Above  all.  It  would  be 
more  safe. 

Such  planning,  as  my  resolution  antic- 
ipates, can  only  enhance  business  and 
industry  served  by  general  aviation. 

Along  with  this  phUoB<H)hy  of  a  metro- 
politan authority,  it  would  foUow  that 
the  needed  technology  and  equipment 
would  become  part  of  one  system  so  that 
all  of  the  airports  would  be  under  one 
system  and  would  benefit  equally.  As  it 
now  stands,  some  of  our  surrounding  air- 
ports serving  general  aviation  do  not 
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have  the  necessary  equii^ent  to  ade 
quately  regulate  flight  operations  in  this 
day   of   rapid  Jet  operations   and  all- 
weather  flying. 

Under  the  proposed  coiipact.  the  sov- 
ereign States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
would  have  representativee  appointed  by 
their  respective  Governors  as  members 
of  the  authority.  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  His  representa- 
tive, would  participate  oq  behalf  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  anid  the  Federal 
Government  would  pJuti^ipate  through 
its  representatives  appointed  by  the 
President.  J 

Such  an  authority  would  include  staff 
experts  on  engineering,  flight  safety  and 
equipment,  and  all  others  needed  to  plan 
and  regiilate  airports  an^  flight  opera- 
tions. I 

Any  further  at-random  planning  for 
air  transportation  is  foolhardy.  Large 
areas  require  order  and  tjiat  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  a  central  authority 
which  can  oversee  and  foresee.  It  can  be 
more  efBcient  in  its  forfecast  of  needs 
and  better  able  to  plan  eff^tively  to  meet 
them. 

The  metropolitan  aria  of  Greater 
Washington,  the  Nation'sjcapltal,  should 
lead  the  way.  Along  witJi  Improvement 
in  equipment,  material  Knd  safety  de- 
vices in  airport  construction,  must  come 
control.  And  this  control]  will  only  come 
from  the  establishment  iof  the  type  of 
authority  this  compact  would  create. 

Before  more  adr  disasters  result.  I  urge 
speedy  consideration  of  this  resolution. 


Sac.  3.  Such  consent  Is  given  upon  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  A  represenutlve  of  the  United  States, 
who  BhaU  be  appointed  by  the  Preeldent  of 
the  United  States,  shall  participate  In  such 
negotiations  with  authority  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Federal 
aviation  facilities  for  civil  aviation  located 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  of  any  compact  entered  into. 

(3)  Such  compact  shall  not  b«  binding  or 
obligatory  upon  the  States  of  Maryland  or 
Virginia  or  the  District  of  Columbia  xuiless 
and  until  It  has  been  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  State  and  consented  to  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


demonstrate 
problem  than 
)ency.  I  sent  a 
the  PAA  on 
irtunately  they 


ion  is  set  forth 


I  hope  the  Congress 
more  concern  about 
the  Federal  Aviation  Ai 
copy  of  my  resolution 
July   22,   1969,   but  unf( 
have  not  yet  responded. 
The  text  of  the  resolui 
hereafter:  [ 

H.J.  Res.  12^1 
Joint  reaolutlon  granting  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  for  the  SUtea  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Intj  a  compact  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  authority 
of  a  Washington  Metiopolitan  Airport 
Authority 

Whereas  a  compact  has  I  teen  entered  into 
between  the  States  of  VUglnla  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  Congress,  relating  to  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  grouttd  transportation 
in  the  National  C«4>ltal  arfa;   and 

Whereas  the  problems  ck  aviation  In  the 
National  Capital  area  are  reaching  crisis 
proportions;  and  i 

Whereas  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  ap- 
proach Is  needed  to  solve  this  problem  on 
a  metropolitan  area  b«sls[  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  qnd  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  section  3  of  this  Act.  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  Is  h«eby  given  to  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  liaryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  a  compact  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Washington  Metropolitan  Airport 
Authority  with  adequate  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning with  respect  to  the  Iqcatlon  and  opera- 
tton  of  aviaUon  faclUUes  14  the  metropoUtan 
area  of  the  District  of  CoHunbla. 

Bkc.  3.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dlstrlet 
of  CohimbUk  Is  autborlsedt  on  behalf  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  n^otlate  and  enter 
Into  such  compact. 


UNITED  STATES  STILL  TRAJNING 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  FROM  SIX 
ARAB  COUNTRIES  UNFRIENDLY 
TO  US 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  supposed  to  be  defusing  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  I  am  amazed 
at  the  continuation  of  extensive  mili- 
tar>'  training  programs  conducted  by  the 
United  States,  largely  at  our  expense,  for 
men  from  six  Arab  countries  several  of 
which  are  unfriendly  toward  the  United 
States. 

There  are  hundreds  of  military  per- 
sonnel, mostly  airmen,  in  these  training 
programs  for  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Libya, 
Morocco,  Saudia  Arabia,  and  Tunisia. 
Most  of  these  men  are  being  trained  at 
U.S.  expense  xmder  the  military  sissist- 
ance  program — MAP. 

At  the  same  time,  as  part  of  the  sales 
agreement  for  the  Phantom  Jets  cur- 
rently being  sold  to  Israel  at  the  request 
of  Congress,  we  are  training  approxi- 
mately 50  Israel  airmen.  AH  of  these 
men  are  being  trained  at  Israel's  ex- 
pense under  the  foreign  military  sales — 
PMS — program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  in  1967  we  voted  to  prohibit 
training  Arab  military  personnel  from 
countries  that  had  broken  relations  with 
the  United  States.  While  we  do  have 
some  formal  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Arab  countries  involved  in  the  cur- 
rent training  programs  there  are  certain 
basic  questions  about  our  policy  that 
must  be  asked: 

First.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to 
prevent  nationals  from  the  countries 
prohibited  from  receiving  U.S.  military 
training  from  penetrating  the  ranks  of 
those  coimtries  who  have  men  here?  I 
have  received  unconfirmed  reports  that 
this  sort  of  infiltration  is  going  on. 

Second.  How  can  we  possibly  Justify 
training  men  from  Libya  considering  that 
that  country  threw  us  out  of  our  Air 
Force  base  in  Libya  in  violation  of  a  legal 
agreement?  Do  we  reward  those  who 
slap  us  in  the  face? 

Third.  Is  it  really  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  train- 
ing men  frcHU  Jordan  even  though  we 
have  been  asked  to  recall  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  country? 
Fourth.  When  will  we  recognize  that 


we  cannot  endlessly  attempt  to  "woo" 
totalitarian  Arab  regimes  that  have  al- 
ways alined  themselves  against  the 
United  States? 

Fifth.  Are  not  certain  of  these  men 
receiving  their  primary  training  in  the 
United  States  and  their  advanced  train- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union? 

Sixth.  Are  we  disrupting  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  by  requiring 
a  small  number  of  Israelis  to  pay  for 
their  training  and  giving  that  same  train- 
ing to  a  large  number  of  Arabs? 

Seventh.  What  efforts  are  now  under- 
way with  Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  secure  an  overall  arms  embargo  for 
the  Middle  East? 

Eighth.  Why  is  there  such  a  lack  of 
frankness  in  the  State  Department  as 
evidenced  by  self-contradictory  testi- 
mony on  the  Middle  East  recently  of- 
fered to  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  important  questions 
must  be  answered.  I  believe  we  in  the 
Congress  should  immediately  look  into 
this  situation  with  particular  attention 
to  the  size  and  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  the  training  programs  for  military  per- 
sonnel from  the  six  listed  Arab  countries. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Israel  is  our  only  real  ally  and  the  only 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  comment  on 
what  I  consider  a  lack  of  candor  on  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  State 
Department.  There  is  a  problem  of  not 
clearly  defining  where  American  inter- 
ests really  are  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  impact  at  the  Soviet  intrusion. 
Finally,  I  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  get  com- 
plete information  on  the  size,  nature, 
and  cost  to  us  of  these  training  pro- 
grams. We  must  get  the  answers  and  the 
State  Department  must  implement  the 
procedures  that  will  bring  a  real  and 
lasting  peace. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COURT  OP 
APPEALS  DECISION  ON  LAW  STU- 
DENTS' EXAMINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstkin)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  regret  the  ruling  yesterday  by  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  that  law 
students  must  complete  final  examina- 
tions to  be  eligible  to  take  the  State  bar 
examination.  This  decision  has  implica- 
tions not  only  for  students  attending 
New  York  law  schools,  but  for  those 
throughout  the  country  who  may  wish 
to  practice  law  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  effectively  pulls  the  rug  from  under 
their  efforts  to  use  the  governmental 
system  to  petition  for  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  for  it  would 
require  them  to  return  to  their  schools. 

Our  governmental  system  is  on  trial, 
whether  it  is  capable  of  accommodating 
those  who  strongly  dissent  from  a  fimda- 
mental  policy  which  has  torn  this  Nation 
almost  to  its  foundations.  I  fear  that  if 
the  students  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  see  their  efforts  through  to  their  cul- 
mination, it  will  be  a  demonstration  to 
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many  of  our  youth  of  the  system's  In- 
flexibility to  accommodate  them,  and  will 
cause  them  to  turn  away  from  it. 

I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  urging  hin.  to  inter- 
vene, as  the  State's  chief  legal  officer,  on 
behalf  of  the  students  in  request  to  the 
court  of  appeals  to  reconsider  its 
decision.  ... 

We  have  witnessed  a  most  excltmg 
development  in  the  last  week  following 
the  President's  announcement  on  Cam- 
bodia. Instead  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
we  have  seen  hundreds  of  students  from 
campuses  across  the  country  attempting 
to  express  their  opposition  constructively 
by  using  the  system  to  petition  the 
Congress.  No  Congressman  has  escaped 
these  students  who  have  come  well 
dressed  and  well  informed,  and  most  per- 
suasive. I  believe  their  efforts  will  have 
a  significant  effect.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
stifled  as  a  result  of  the  court  decision, 
and  that  the  court  will  reconsider  and 
reverse  itself.  ^     ,    , 

The  students  of  the  10  law  schools  in 
New  York  State  met  last  night  to  assess 
the  impact  of  the  court  decision  and  de- 
cided to  ask  for  the  court  to  reconsider 
its  action.  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the   text  of  the  law  students 
resolution,  my  telegram  to  the  attorney 
general,  and  a  New  York  Times  article 
on  the  court  decision: 
Resolution  Passed  bt  Represkntatives  of 
THE     10     Law     Schools     in    New     York, 
New  Yohk  University  Law  School,  Mat 
12.    1970 

We  the  student  bodies  of  the  law  schools 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  our  respective  faculties  do 
hereby  reaffirm  our  collective  moral  stand. 
We,  both  students  and  faculty,  have  actively 
participated  In  what  we  truly  beUeve  to  be 
a  moral  commitment  by  engaging  in  the 
democratic  processes  In  a  manner  dicUted 
by  the  consciousnesses  of  each  individual 
student. 

We  therefore  ask  that  those  proposals 
passed  by  the  respective  law  schools  con- 
cerning the  suspension  of  "business  as  usual", 
at  this  time,  be  Immediately  reappraised  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  with  a  mind  towards 
respecting  those  ideals  of  orderly  processes 
of  law  In  which  each  of  the  undersigned 
concurs. 

Moreover,  we  find  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  contravenes  both  the  aca- 
demic freedom  which  has  always  been  the 
backbone  of  our  society  and  our  right  to  free 
and  orderly  dissent  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

What  we  ask  at  this  point  Is  that  the 
Court  Immediately  reconvene  for  a  hearing 
In  order  to  both  reevaluate  Its  recent  de- 
cision interpreting  the  rules  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  to  consider  the  wishes  and  de- 
sires of  the  future  leaders  of  the  legal  com- 
munity. 

We  have  therefore  called  for  a  moratorium 
on  examinations  until  such  time  as  the  Court 
of  Appeals  shall  reconvene  to  give  this  Issue 
a  full  and  adequate  hearing. 

Mat  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Louis  J.  Lefkowtte, 
Attorney  General, 
State  Office  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.: 

At  request  of  graduating  law  students  at 
New  York's  ten  schools  urge  you  to  request 
court  of  appeals  to  reconsider  and  reappraise 
yesterday's  decision  and  permit  law  schools 
to  waive  final  examinations  for  graduating 
students  and  permit  these  students  to  take 
bar  examination. 

Leonard  Parbstein, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  13. 1970] 
CotniT    RtJLM    THAT   Law    Students    Must 

Complete     Classwork     To     Taki     Bar 

Exams;  War  Protests  Continur;  Colleges 

Poorlt  Attended 

(By  Paul  L.  Montgomery) 

The  State  Court  of  Appeals  In  Albany  ruled 
yesterday  that  law  students  must  complete 
the  specified  number  of  classroom  hours 
and  take  final  examinations  to  be  eligible  for 
the  State  Bar  examinations. 

The  ruling  by  the  court,  which  oversees 
legal  education  in  the  state,  would  force  stu- 
dents on  strike  at  New  York  University  law 
school  and  elsewhere  to  return  to  classes  if 
they  wished  to  take  the  bar  examinations  in 

An  N.Y.U.  spokesman  had  said  last  week 
that  law  students  who  wished  to  sUy  away 
from  classes  to  protest  United  States  in- 
cursions in  Cambodia  could  choose  to  take 
no    final   examinations   and   receive   course 

credits.  .    j     .. 

The  court  stated  yesterday  tliat  students 
at  the  state's  ten  law  schools,  or  out-of- 
state  law  students,  must  establish  that  they 
had  attended  an  approved  school  and  "suc- 
cessfully completed  Its  program"  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  bar  examination. 

The  court  said  that  successful  completion 
required  a  program  of  not  less  than  1,162 
classroom  periods  and  final  examinations 
"whenever  such  examinations  are  appropriate 
to  test  the  student's  understanding  of  the 
content  of  the  course." 

STUDENT   strikes   CONTINUE 


At  Livingston  CoUege  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity m  New  Brunswick,  the  police  were  in- 
vestigating the  flrebombing  early  yesterday 
of  the  police  science  buUdlng.  The  building, 
a  wooden  structure  formerly  used  as  a  bar- 
racks, was  destroyed.  A  wine  bottle  half  filled 
with  gasoline  was  found  six  feet  from  the 
building. 

In  Albany,  about  1,000  coUege  students 
from  the  area  stood  six  deep  aroucd  two 
Federal  buildings  for  most  of  the  day.  The 
buildings  house  the  central  post  office  and 
military  recruiting  stations.  The  human 
barricade  curtailed  recruiting  and  most  mail 
deliveries   In   the   city. 


Elsewhere,  at  universities  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  student  strikes 
to  protest  the  war  continued  with  varying 
force  Attendance  was  smaU  at  many  of  the 
larger  colleges  In  the  metropolitan  area,  in- 
cluding New  York  University,  Columbia,  City 
College.  Long  Island  University,  Hunter  Col- 
lege  and  Brooklyn  College. 

Most  of  the  striking  students,  who  were 
aroused  last  week  by  the  killing  of  four  Kent 
State  undergraduates  by  National  Guard 
members,  engaged  In  activities  aimed  at 
curbing  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  its  exten- 
sions. „.  ,„ 

The  activists,  in  many  cases  performed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  urgency,  ranged  from  at- 
tending -liberation  classes"  on  social  and 
political  themes  to  coUectlng  signatures  on 
petitions  supporting  the  various  attempts  In 
Congress  to  curtail  the  war. 

GITERRILLA  THEATER  SKITS 

On  the  lawns  at  Brooklyn  College,  stu- 
dents put  on  guerrilla  theater  skits  about 
the  state  of  the  nation.  At  City  College,  stu- 
dents talked  with  construction  workers  at 
Uinchtlme  to  atUmpt  to  bring  them  into 
prmpathy  with  the  radical  cause.  At  New 
York  University,  studenU  and  faculty  mem- 
bers began  a  project  aimed  at  correcting 
what  thev  regard  M  biased  reporting  in  the 
media  of  the  plans  of  youth. 

At  Cornell  University,  students  laid  seige 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  R.O.T.C.  with  a 
"peace  tank"  that  fired  candy  and  flowers. 
At  the  University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs. 
studenU  occupied  the  R.O.T.C.  building  and 
redecorated  it  green,  blue,  yellow,  orange  and 
pink  psychedelic  designs.  The  students  want 
to  make  the  buUdlng  a  day-care  center  for 
children. 

At  Hunter  CoUege,  which  has  been  trou- 
bled by  a  variety  of  Issues  over  the  last  two 
months,  150  students  from  the  Third  World 
CoaUtlon  closed  all  the  entrances  and  exits 
to  the  building  last  night  to  protest  Hunter's 
not  having  shut  down  In  response  to  the 
killing  of  six  blacks  In  Augusta,  Oa..  in  a 
riot  on  Monday.  Jtos.  Jacqueline  O.  WeiOw, 
the  president  of  the  college,  later  announced 
that  classes  would  t)e  canceled  today. 

Classes  at  Manhattan  Community  College 
were  also  suspended  yesterday  because  of 
student  protests. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S  PET 
BOLSHEVIK 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton's "Cafe-society"  Communist,  Anatoly 
Dobrynin,  makes  his  home  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  along  with  a  small  army 
of  KGB's  and  other  comrades  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  1125  16th  Street  NW. 

A  most  flattering  account  of  the  pet 
boleshevik  appeared  recently  in  Wash- 
ington's leading  pro-Soviet  newspaper, 
the  Washington  Post. 

The  story  and  several  related  incidents 
follow : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  10,  1970) 
The  Capttal's  Pet  Bolshevik 
(By  Henry  Brandon) 
There    Is    little    doubt    that    Anatoly    P 
Dobrynin,   the   Soviet   envoy  to   the  United 
States,  is  Washington's  most  Important  am- 
bassador. American  officials  and  other  foreign 
envoys  bestow  this  accolade  not  only  because 
he  represents  the  other  superpower  (with  Its 
almost  total  reliance  on  traditional  diplo- 
matic channels  for  communicating  with  the 
American  government)   but  also  because  he 
has  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  sharp  Intellect 
with  a  shrewd  understanding  of  the  American 
scene.   American   officials   are   more   at   ease 
with  him  and  respect  him  for  being  a  civi- 
lised, InteUigent  and  thoughtful  man. 

Why,  though,  is  Dobrynin  more  a  man  of 
the  world  than  Malik  or  Menshlkov  or  Zorln? 
Averell  Harrtman,  the  elder  statesman,  who 
has  a  long  memory  and  greater  experience  of 
the  Russians  than  moat,  says,  after  a  long 
patise  for  thought:  "Perhaps  because 
Dobrynin  knows  that  it  is  Important  for  him 
in  order  to  succeed  in  his  Job. 

"He  always  speaks  with  confidence — maybe 
he  Is  more  secure  with  the  men  In  the 
Politburo.  Certainly  not  since  the  days  of 
Ambassador  Maxim  Utvlnolt  has  a  Soviet 
ambassador  had  the  standing  in  Washington 
Dobrynin  enjoys,  and  Lltvlnoff's  was  pri- 
marily based  on  having  been  part  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution." 

Harrtman  considers  htm  a  professional,  a 
technician  of  great  skill,  not  a  politician  but 
a  decent,  civilized,  pleasant  man  who  sin- 
cerely believes  in  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  who  conveys  his  good  will  without 
overstepping  the  position  set  by  his  govern- 
ment. 

"He  Is  not  a  petty  or  malicious  or  ob- 
noxious man.  He  does  not  give  anything  away 
he  shouldn't,  but  to  have  a  man  in  this  Job 
who  makes  a  genuine  effort  to  understand 
this  country  is  already  a  great  plus." 


ALL  DOORS    OPEN 

As  a  consequence,  Dobrynin  has  developed 
easy  access  to  almost  everybody  In  the  Amer- 
ican government,  unique  for  a  Soviet  ambas- 
sador and  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  treatment 
of  the  American  ambassador  In  Moscow.  Not 
only  can  he  see  the  highest  officials  at  very 
short  notice,  but  he  can  also  reach  them  by 
telephone  whenever  necessary.  If  at  rare  oc- 
casions he  requests  an  audience  with  the 
President,  he  has  no  difficulty  seeing  him 
either. 
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It  sp«A^  for  hla  gift  of  e^tabUshlng  per- 
sonal relatlonatilps.  but  It  »lso  shows  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  American  officials. 
His  relations  are  informal  e4kougb  that,  for 
Inatance.  when  Henry  Klsal^er  visited  an 
exhlblUon  of  Soviet  photography  the  other 
day  and  could  not  take  his  etes  off  a  blown- 
up  photograph  of  a  perplea^  veterinarian 
with  stethoscope  around  his  ^eck  getting  his 
hypodermic  needle  ready  for  i  petrlfled-look- 
ing  boxer  pup — an  intenseljl  human  situa- 
tion— it  arrived  In  his  basen»ent  office  a  few 
days  later  with  the  InscrlpUoi:  "Dent  be  too 
serious.  Take  It  easy  and  relax.  (Signed) 
Anatoly."  I 

Dobrynln  is  tall,  almost  towering,  and  his 
appearance — soft,  sensitive  fcce,  high  fore- 
head and  gold-nmmed  spectacles — combines 
with  a  shy  charm  to  make  plm  seem  more 
a  romantic  musician  rather  ihan  an  experi- 
enced parUclpant  In  the  rough  house  of 
superpower  diplomacy.  | 

Thoee  who  do  business  wl^h  him  consider 
him  a  diplomat  par  excellence.  They  say  that 
he  Is  always  in  command  o^  whatever  sub- 
ject is  under  discussion.  Is  [easy  to  talk  to 
when  the  occasion  Is  right,  iand,  when  It  Is 
not,  he  resorts  to  what  has  c^me  to  be  called 
m  the  State  Department  thte  "squid  trick." 
a  protecUve  retreat  behind  |a  cloud  of  Im- 
penetrable generalities  or  flatoneled  Inconse- 
quences. I 

When  a  subject  Is  brought  {up  that  touches 
a  raw  nerve,  say  Czechoslolvakla,  then  his 
easy  smile  dies  Instantly  aqd  his  blue  eyes 
become  cold  and  steely,  but  Ihe  will  not  lose 
his  composure  and  always  ^maln.s  a  gen 
tleman. 

The  highest  offlcUls  prefer  deaUng  with 
him  more  than  with  any  of  Ihls  predecessors 
because  he  sounds  more  pragmatic  and  less 
Ideological  T^»"  most  Russlatn  officials.  Some 
of  these  who  deal  with  him  believe  that,  just 
as  he  presents  the  Soviet  dolnt  of  view  to 
Americans  In  a  quiet,  unprovo«atlve  way. 
so  also  he  explains  the  Anferlcan  point  of 
view  to  his  superiors  in  Mosdpw,  Intelligently 
and  without  necessarily  feeing  that  he  ha« 
to  make  It  palaUble  by  parsing  It  through 
some  kind  of  party  Olter.      ] 

He  can  even  be  frank  at  tnnee  about  some 
of  his  own  problems  in  talking  to  Ameri- 
cans. I 

"I  don't  know  what  pobrynln  really 
thinks,"  Harrlman  says,  "l^ut  he  has  tre- 
mendous pride  In  his  own  country.  I  dont 
know,  for  Inatance,  what  he  feaily  feels  about 
the  Invasion  of  Caechoaloviikla  or  Intellec- 
tual freedom  In  the  Sovl^  Union,  but  I 
think  what  matters  to  h^n  most  is  that 
his  country  attains  deceit  living  condi- 
tions." i 

Dobrynln  haa  the  reputation  at  being 
greaUy  respected  and  llateped  to  In  Moa- 
cow.  There  Is  apparently  sufficient  evidence 
to  think  that  at  times  Dobrynln  haa  du- 
agreed  with  his  superiors  Iti  his  dispatches, 
and  when  he  later  proved!  to  be  right,  it 
enhanced   bis  Influence.       ! 

He  has  been  heard  to  sa^  that  be  knows 
every  member  of  the  Politburo  and  that 
he  has  ways  of  conununlcitlng  with  them 
directly  should  the  situation  require  it. 
When  he  returns  to  Mosc*w  for  consulta- 
tions, he  says,  he  Is  usually  given  the  op- 
portunity of  talking  infortnally  and  Indi- 
vidually with  various  meml>er8  of  the  PoUt- 
b\iro  about  the  sltuatton  In  the  United 
States  and  offering  policy  recommendations. 

He  hlmaelf  la  an  alternate  member  of 
the  Central  C<Mnmlttee,  which  gives  him 
the  right  to  participate  In  debates  but  not 
to  vote.  He  holds  the  Ord*r  of  Lenin,  the 
highest  decoraUon,  to  whl«i  the  Bed  Ban 
ner  of  Labor  was  added  on  |il8  50th  birthday 
last  year. 

A   FBICXLT 

TJko  all  Soviet  officials,  ht^wever.  he  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  the  Soviet  system 
and  Soviet  diplomacy.  Llk#  most  ambassa- 


dora,  he  Is  the  prisoner  of  nls  government's 
policies,  and  negotiations  with  him  can  be 
spiked  with  as  many  frustrations  as  there 
are  quills  on  a  porcupine. 

Some  American  officials  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  him  in  negotiating  clinches — 
for  Instance,  In  such  tough  affairs  as  the 
Middle  East — say  that  "you  don't  negotiate 
with  Bussians  and  they  dont  negotiate 
with  you.  Oral  persuasiveness  does  not  mat- 
ter, even  with  Dobrynln.  It  is  more  a  cumber- 
some movement  of  one  piece  of  paper  or 
another." 

It  may  be  that  Robert  Kennedy's  remarks 
about  the  removal  of  the  missiles  from  Tur- 
key made  it  easier  for  Khrushchev  to  make 
the  right  decision,  but  If  it  did,  he  did  not 
say  so  In  his  message:  nor  was  it  assumed 
In  Washington  that  this  was  the  decisive  fac- 
tor. In  fairness,  one  ought  to  add  that  in 
Dobrynln's  view,  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  missile  crisis  was  liOt  any  part  he  may 
have  played  but  the  fact  that  when  each  of 
the  superpowers  feared  the  other  was  about 
to  do  something  very  dangerous,  each  had 
nerve  and  courage  enough  to  use  reason. 

Changing  styles  of  Soviet  government  af- 
fect the  operational  methods  of  an  ambas- 
sador. In  those  years,  according  to  Dobrynln, 
Khrushchev  would  often  make  decisions 
without  consulting  anybody  or  would  simply 
make  certain  that  his  own  would  prevail. 
If  he  could  be  presented  with  a  good  case 
while  winding  himself  up  to  a  decision,  he 
might  be  influenced;  but  once  he  became 
emotionally  committed  to  anything,  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  have  an  effect. 

Dobrynln  says  that  by  contrast,  today's 
regime  of  collective  leadership  and  majority 
rule  makes  its  decisions  only  after  wide- 
ranging  discussions,  and  It  is  not  Impossible 
to  contribute  to  these  from  the  outside,  for 
Instance,  from  where  he  sits. 

Dobrynln  was  born  In  Moscow,  the  only 
child  of  a  plumber  who  worked  In  a  metal- 
lurgical factory.  His  parents  had  never  gone 
to  school,  but  Anatoly  was  given  a  complete 
education.  He  entered  the  Institute  for  Avia- 
tion to  become  an  engineer  and  on  gradu- 
ation got  a  job  In  a  Moscow  aircraft  factory 
where  he  participated  In  designing  the  fam- 
ous fighter  plane  the  Yakolev,  the  Russian 
equivalent  of  Britain's  redoubtable  Spitfire. 
At  this  factory  he  met  his  wife  Irena.  an 
expert  In  aerodynamics. 

In  1944,  his  career  was  given  an  unexpected 
turn.  A  governmental  committee  selecting 
recruits  for  the  diplomatic  service  Included 
him  among  22  aeronautical  engineers  Intend- 
ed for  the  loftier  reaches  of  diplomacy.  The 
assumption  was  that  such  men  had  brains, 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  training  to 
handle  people. 

A    JOB    IN    WASHrMOTOM 

After  a  year's  training,  he  Joined  a  Foreign 
Office  department  deaUng  mainly  with  Euro- 
pean and  disarmament  questions.  He  re- 
mained a  sort  of  bacltroom  boy  until  1962, 
when  he  was  sent  on  his  first  foreign  assign- 
ment— as  it  happened  to  the  Waahlngton 
embassy. 

From  1965,  Dobrynln  had  another  two  years 
back  in  Moscow  before  he  was  again  sent 
overseas,  this  time  to  join  the  staff  of  Dag 
HammarskJOld,  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General,  as  Under  Secretary  of  Security  Af- 
fairs. The  experience  deepened  his  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  and  of  diplom- 
acy on  a  broad  international  scale. 

He  was  there  five  years,  and  then  went  back 
to  Moscow  to  become  head  of  the  American 
department.  In  1962,  he  took  another  ticket 
to  the  States,  but  this  time  as  ambassador. 

The  guidelines  that  he  has  set  himself  he 
defines  as  follows :  to  have  the  courage  to  tell 
the  facts  as  they  are.  and  report  to  his  su- 
periors as  true  and  fair  a  picture  as  possible; 
to  provide  them,  when  necessary,  with  honest 
proposals   for    action,   and    to   warn   them. 


again  courageously  if  need  be,  what  reactions 
they  must  expect  to  follow  certain  decisions. 
He  tries,  he  says,  to  anticipate  questions,  for 
by  the  time  a  government  asks  for  advice.  It 
can  already  be  too  late. 

Nevertheless,  they  say,  Dobrynln  tries  to 
avoid  the  Russian  tendency  to  become  con- 
tentious and  polemical.  He  admits  that  If 
he  finds  the  other  side  getting  stubborn,  then 
he  geU  stubborn,  too.  but  says  he  also  tries 
to  put  himself  into  the  other  man's  shoes. 
When  things  get  tense,  he  says,  he  likes  to 
ease  the  acrimony  by  cracking  a  Joke  or 
telling  a  good  story.  He  thinks  It  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
humor. 

When  Dobrynln  was  asked  recently  whether 
he  thought  the  American  negotiators'  im- 
pression that  Vaslly  Kuznetsov,  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister,  seemed  to  have  more  leeway 
In  the  Middle  East  negotiations  than  the 
ambassador  was  a  Just  one,  Dobrynln  assured 
the  questioner  that  he  and  Kuznetsov  were 
working  under  exactly  the  same  instructions. 
Then,  smiling  pucklshly,  he  added:  "Maybe, 
though.  Mr.  Kuznetsov  la  a  better  diplomat 
than  I  am." 

StlU,  he  has  his  own  ideas  on  what  makes 
a  good  diplomat:  he  must  have  an  ability 
to  listen,  to  understand  and  to  present  his 
own  case.  Those  who  know  him  well  say  that 
he  is  highly  skilled  at  aU  three.  "I  never  had 
to  repeat  anything  twice  to  him,"  McOeorge 
Bundy,  the  former  national  security  aide  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  recalls, 
"and  he  is  also  very  skilled  In  presenting  his 
own  case  In  a  reasonable  way." 

ABSOLVKD    BY    KENNZDTS 

The  most  critical  period  In  the  nine 
years  of  his  appointment  has  been  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  of  course.  Robert  Kennedy  In 
"Thirteen  Days,"  his  account  of  that  sus- 
penseful  period,  recalls  how  Dobrynln  reas- 
sured him  about  a  week  before  President 
Kennedy  imposed  the  ship  quarantine  that 
Chairman  Khrushchev  would  not  want  to 
embarrass  the  President  and  that  something 
like  placing  ground-to-ground  missiles  In 
Cuba  "would  never  happen." 

That  this  proved  false  did  not  damage 
Dobrynln's  standing  with  the  Kennedys; 
they  remained  In  close  touch  with  him,  con- 
vinced that  he  had  not.  In  fact,  known  of 
the  missile  plot.  They  were  less  hesitant 
about  whether  there  had  been  deceit  on 
Gromyko's  part.  They  could  not  Imagine  the 
Foreign  Secretary's  being  kept  in  Ignorance 
of  so  bold  an  initiative. 

Dobrynln  now  thinks  that  an  offer  which 
Robert  Kennedy  hinted  at  In  his  book  helped 
considerably  to  influence  Khrushchev's  deci- 
sions. Kennedy  describes  a  conversation  he 
had  with  Dobrynln,  who  "raised  the  question 
of  our  removing  the  missiles  from  Turkey.  I 
said  that  there  could  be  no  quid  pro  quo  or 
any  arrangement  made  under  this  kind  of 
threat  or  pressure,  and  that  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis this  was  a  decision  that  would  have  to 
be  made  by  NATO.  However,  I  said.  President 
Kennedy  had  been  anxioxis  to  remove  those 
missiles  from  Turkey  and  Italy  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  He  had  ordered  their  removal 
some  time  ago,  and  it  was  our  Judgment  that, 
within  a  short  time  after  this  crlsU  was 
over,  those  missiles  would  be  gone." 

Dobrynln  confesses  that  essentially  he  Is 
an  optlmUt,  even  it  he  does  not  expect  any 
spectacular  agreement*  In  the  near  future. 
One  of  the  problems  that  complicate  Soviet- 
American  relations,  he  feels,  Is  that  often 
they  concern  matters  that  are  not  simply 
bilateral  but  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Middle 
East)  Involve  other  countries  also. 

The  essential  need,  he  says.  Is  to  recognize 
what  la  negotiable  and  what  is  not  and  not 
to  confuse  them.  What  matters  is  to  under- 
stand which  circumstances  may  make  some- 
thing more  or  leas  difficult. 
He  does  not  believe  In  the  theory  that 
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capltalUm  and  communism  will  gradually 
converge.  The  two  will  go  their  own  ways, 
and  he  Is.  of  course,  convinced  that  commu- 
nism in  some  form  or  other  will  prevail. 

THE    GOLD    OP    SILENCE 

Dobrynln  engages  In  UtUe  pubUc  speech- 
making.  There  have  been  periods,  he  says, 
when  he  found  It  wiser  not  to  talk  at  all. 
He  delivered  about  10  speeches  in  1969  and 
16  the  previous  year,  but  no  copies  of  the 
texte  are   available  at  the   embassy's   press 

office. 

When  Dobrynln  was  Invited  to  appear 
earlier  thU  year  before  the  august  Council 
of  Foreign  RelaUons  In  New  York,  he  was 
expected  to  deliver  an  ofl-the-record  speech. 
He  arrived  without  one,  but  agreed  to  answer 
questions.  According  to  some  of  those  pres- 
ent the  audience  felt  that  nothing  was  said 
to  augment  their  knowledge  of  Soviet  affairs, 
while  the  speaker  may  well  have  felt  that  he 
preserved  his  cool  better  than  some  of  his 
questioners  did. 

The  Soviet  Union  U  the  United  Ste.es 
most  powerful  antagonist,  and  not  even  Do- 
brynln's clvlUty  will  make  Americans  forget 
it  But  after  nine  years  as  ambassador,  he  has 
sufficient  American  friends  to  sustain  his  so- 
cial life,  he  says,  even  In  the  rougher  periods 
of  Soviet- American  relations. 

Dobrynln  usuaUy  likes  to  keep  his  official 
social  engagements  to  a  minimum;  he  pre- 
fers small  gatherings  In  private  homes.  Here 
he  enjoys  proposing  a  toast,  often  one  re- 
flecUng  his  optimism  that  Soviet-American 
relations  wlU  stay  peaceful  even  though 
many  basic  differences  will  remain  unre- 
solved. 

On  these  occasions,  too,  his  blond,  good- 
looking  and  vivacious  wife.  If  pressed  hard 
enough,  will  play  the  piano  and  sing  Rus- 
sian songs.  She  can  also  be  quite  combative 
in  political  argtmients,  usuaUy  to  emphasize 
a  point  made  by  her  husband.  i"helr  only 
child,  a  daughter  of  21.  Is  married,  lives  In 
Moscow  and  the  first  grandchild  Is  on  Its 
way. 

A    HUACKDJO    PKICAUnON 


in  his  view,  more  of  a  surface  and  tempwary 
quality.  This  observation,  coming  as  It  does 
from  so  expert  an  observer,  may  be  of  con- 
siderable comfort  to  many  Americans. 


Averell  Harrlman  calls  Dobrynln  "my  fa- 
vorite Bolshevik."  The  Dobrynlns  dine  there 
occasionally  and  last  spring  they  visited  the 
Harrlmans'  dacha  at  Florida's  Hobe  Sound, 
that  exclusive  enclave  of  American  caplUl- 
Ism.  (Harrlman  suggested  that  they  fly  to- 
gether BO  that  If  the  plane  was  hijacked  to 
Cuba,  Dobrynln  could  Introduce  him  to  Cas- 
tro. Dobrynln  readily  agreed,  but  no  hi- 
jackers obliged.) 

Over  the  years,  the  Dobrynlns  have  visited 
most  states,  traveling  by  plane,  train  and  bus 
coast-to-coast  and  up  and  down  both  the 
Pacific  and  the  Eastern  seaboards.  Once  they 
took  a  bus  all  the  way  from  Phoenix  to  New 
York. 

Of  all  places  they  have  seen,  they  like  New 
York  best  for  its  imposing  glass  buUdlngs — 
a  style  of  architecture  that  appeals  to  the 
ambassador— Its  long  avenues,  Its  dynamism 
and  vitality.  He  finds  San  Francisco  beeutl- 
ful,  but  New  York  more  exciting.  He  rarely 
has  time  to  visit  the  dty  Just  for  pleasure, 
but  when  on  business  trips,  he  Ukes  to  take 
In  a  musical  If  he  can.  That  Is  for  him  the 
most  typically  American  art  form.  His  fa- 
vorite Is  "Westslde  Story";  the  most  recent 
he  has  seen  is  "Man  of  La  Mancha." 

He  U  fascinated  by  the  militancy  and  the 
pressure  for  change  that  American  youth  Is 
exerting,  but  when  you  suggest  to  him  that  a 
revolutionary  situation  may  exist  In  the 
United  States,  he  smiles  a  little  charitably. 
He  admits  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  so- 
cial tiirmoll  here,  but  has  to  confess,  not 
without  a  burst  of  passion,  that  he,  a  child 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  finds  It  impos- 
sible to  apply  the  word  "revolutionary." 

For  a  Communist,  he  explains,  that  means 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  government 
and  the  prevailing  political  system;  whereas 
what  Is  going  on  In  the  United  States  has, 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  9, 1970) 

FOREIGN  DIPLOMATS  DISCUSS  WA*  IN  CAMBODIA 

(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 
A  majority  of  foreign  diplomats  are  feel- 
ing neglected  because  only  a  small  mlnortty 
of  their  number  have  been  briefed  by  the 
State  Department  on  the  wldehlng  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Into  Cambodia. 

Diplomats  from  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa 
were  not  Included  In  a  briefing  for  LaUn 
American  diplomats  conducted  Thursday  by 
Marshall  Oreen,  assistant  secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

Ambassadors  from  the  bypassed  countries 
compared  notes  last  night  at  a  reception  at 
the  Soviet  Embassy  held  to  celebrate  the 
26th  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis. 
The  Bussians  could  claim  to  be  one  up  on 
the  majority  of  the  diplomats.  They  had  had 
a  briefing  of  their  own  at  the  Soviet  Embassy 
two  nights  before  when  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger President  NUon's  advisor  on  National 
Security  Affairs,  met  there  with  nine 
academicians  from  Moscow. 

Minister  Counselor  Yuly  M.  Voront«>v. 
acted  as  host  in  the  continued  absence  of  So- 
viet Ambassador  AnatoUy  F.  Dobrynln.  who 
U  m  Moscow.  Ambassador  Dobrynln  had  been 
expected  home  for  the  VE  Day  party,  and 
the  invitations  were  sent  out  in  his  name. 

Some  of  the  diplomats  speculated  that 
Dobrynln  had  been  asked  to  stey  on  In  Mos- 
cow as  a  result  of  the  Cambodian  crisU. 

Few  of  the  diplomats  were  willing  to  com- 
ment on  the  crisis.  This  went  for  the  British 
Ambassador  John  Freeman  and  the  French 
Ambassador  Charles  Lucet. 

The  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Nicara- 
gua's Ambassador  GulUermo  Sevllla-Sacasa, 
made  no  comment  on  Cambodia,  either,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  SUte  department  brief- 
ings for  the  diplomats  from  his  area  had 
"been   very    important.    Indeed." 

Polish  Ambassador  Jerzy  Mlchalowskl  said 
he  was  "sad"  about  the  Cambodia  situation, 
and  YugosUv  Ambassador  Bogdan  Crnobrnja 
commented  that  he  was  "very  unhappy." 

Ambassador  John  J.  Akar,  of  Sierra  Leone 
spoke  this  way  of  the  crisis : 

•If  President  Nixon's  calcuUtlons  succeed, 
he  win  be  the  bravest  man  of  this  century. 
But  if  they  fall.  1  shudder  to  think  what  wlU 

happen."  . 

Cleveland  businessman  Cyrus  Katon,  who 
recently  rettu-ned  from  his  third  txlp  In  a 
year  to  the  Soviet  Union,  oaUed  the  Presi- 
dent's Cambodia  venture  a  "fatal  mistake. 

"The  Russians  and  Communist  Chinese  are 
now  faced  by  the  largest  standing  army  in 
the  world."  he  said.  "And  we  faced  two 
bears— the  Russian  bear  and  a  bear  market 
on  the  stock  exchange." 

Top  administration  guest  at  the  party  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Sisco.  just 
back  from  the  Middle  East. 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Paris  Peace 
talks  W,  Averell  Harrlman,  expressed  the 
hope  that  "some  day  soon",  the  Russians  and 
Americans  wlU  get  back  to  the  same  kind  of 
understanding  and  partnership  they  shared 
35  years  ago. 


April  9.  All  but  one  Is  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  remaining  two  students,  from  Amer- 
ican University  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, were  arrested  with  three  JuvenUes 
while  pouring  blood  on  the  embassy  steps  on 

April  21  _^,  ». 

The  students  pleaded  no  contest,  which 
means  that  they  accepted  the  facts  as  pre- 
sented by  the  prosecution,  but  did  not  plead 
gxillty. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,  19701 
JUW«    PUTS   ON    Pbobation    19    Anti-Sotikt 

PBO  TESTERS 

Nineteen  students  Involved  In  recent  pro- 
tests against  aUeged  antl-SemltIsm  In  the 
Soviet  Union  were  placed  on  six  months  un- 
supervised probaUon  yesterday  by  Judge 
Alfred  Burka  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Qeneral 
Sessions.  ^         , .. 

Seventeen  of  the  students,  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Committee  for  Human  Bights 
Now.  were  arrested  here  after  they  had 
ft)ta(iT»«irt  themaelves  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  on 


CHANCELLOR  OF  CITY  DNIVERSITY 
OP  NEW  YORK  DECRIES  POINT- 
LESS  CLOSING  OP  DNTVERSITIES 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoed  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Snef^ker  over  the  weekend.  Dr.  Albert 
H.  Bowker,  chancellor  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  decried  as  "point- 
less" the  closing  of  universities  and  col- 
leges in  protest  over  the  war  in  Southeast 

In  light  of  the  weak-kneed  tactics  of 
some  university  administrators,  who 
would  rather  shutter  the  halls  of  aca- 
demic freedom  in  appeasement  to  an- 
archists, Dr.  Bowkers  courageous  stand 
is  to  be  congratulated. 

As  Dr.  Bowker  so  fittingly  declared, 
pointless  closures  undermine  the  Institu- 
tions irreparably  and  have  no  appreci- 
able effect  on  national  policy.  He  said  It 
would  be  tragic  to  close  the  city's  17 
schools  because  suspension  of  classes 
would  be  a  "severe  hardship  for  thou- 
sands of  students"  who  want  to  attend 

In  effect,  Dr.  Bowker  has  emphasized 
that  when' the  wisdom  of  leadership  is 
hidden,  followers  will  trample  themselves 
in  dark  confusion.  Genuine  student  im- 
rest  on  a  campus  comes  from  poor  lead- 
ership. Universities  are  vaults  of  knowl- 
edge, and  places  of  wisd<Mn,  when  they 
function  properly.  That  depends  on  lead- 
ership. And  leadership  toward  the  uni- 
versity purpose  is  the  responsibility  of 
professors,  administrators,  and  trustees. 

As  the  New  York  Dally  News  editorial- 
ized the  other  day: 

Much  of  the  antl-Vletnam  activity  centers 
on  the  nation's  campuses,  where  students 
have  been  told  for  five  years  by  radical  peer* 
and  some  elders  who  should  have  more  sense 
and  judgment  that  the  right  to  protest  knows 
no  bounds. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Bowker  is  one  of 
those  responsible  academic  administra- 
tors who  will  not  kow-tow  to  campus 
extremists  posing  as  educational  reform- 
ers. He  has  emphasized  that  unless  there 
Is  school,  there  will  be  no  degrees. 

Shortly  after  issuing  his  statement.  Dr. 
Bowker  met  with  the  board  of  higher 
education,  which  later  called  on  all  City 
University  units  to  open  and  all  faculty 
members  to  "meet  with  and  teach  their 
students  to  pursue  the  academic  mission 
of  their  c<dlege6." 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  A 
TROUBLED  SOCIETY 

(Mr.  FASC:ELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Si^eaJcer,  John  8. 
Knight,  by  smy  measurement,  is  an  out- 
standing newspaperman.  His  several 
newspapers  exemplify  tije  finest  tradi- 
tions of  journalism,  as  wall  as  being  emi- 
nently successful  enterprises. 

Recently,  he  attained  recognition  of  his 
initiatives  and  strong  aense  of  public 
responsibility  when  he  was  awarded  the 
Carr  Van  Anda  Award!  for  "enduring 
contributions  to  joumaflism"  at  Ohio 
University.  I 

In  his  remarks  accepting  this  award. 
John  Knight  expresses  his  personal 
philosophy  and  his  guidelines  for  the 
management  of,  and  thq  purposes  of,  a 
newspaper.  He  speaks  fearlessly,  candid- 
ly, with  great  reason  an 

What  he  says  in  his  " 
Notebook"  of  May  10.  1 
vital  and  timely.  It  is  im 
to  the  role  of  the  newsmi^ 
paper  but  also  to  the  conduct  of  our 
Government,  the  problenls  besetting  this 
country,  and  our  indivldiial  attitudes  and 
responsibilities. 

I  feel  it  is  important  to  include  this 
column  in  the  permanent  Record  and 
make  it  available  to  al  Members  and 
other  persons  interested  n  a  thoughtful, 
sensitive,  forceful,  and  balanced  view: 
John  S.  Knight's  Notebook:   Thb  Rol«  of 

THK    P»ESS    IN    A    TROUILED    SOCITTT 

The  hlstorlaaa  ol  Journallsin  consider  Carr 
Van  Anda  "Uie  greatest  inangaglng  editor 
who  ever  Uved."  He— with  his  percepUve 
news  sense  and  tremendoup  talent  for  orga- 
nizing a  story — and  his  pi^bllsher,  the  great 
Adolph  Ochs.  have  been  rl|htly  deecrlbed  as 
the  perfect  combination  of  news  and  busi- 
ness management. 

I  have  been  asked  about  my  own  publish- 
ing phlloeophy  and  the  future  role  of 
joumaUam.  I 

My  late  father,  the  wfcoUy  remarkable 
Charles  L.  Knight,  was  b^  known  for  his 
penetrating  and  oft  acidulous  editorials.  He 
detested  sham  and  hypocrisy ,  fought  for  the 
vmderdog  and  feared  no  map. 

Ha  Jarred  his  commun(lty  out  of  com- 
placency by  the  use  of  Infective,  metaphor, 
parable  and  reason  but  Invariably  gained  his 
objective  by  making  peopl«  think. 

Anrt  that  Is  what  vlbrint  Journalism  Is 
an  about. 

■ASIC   PHXLbS<PHT 

My  phUosophy  of  newspaper  publishing 
centers  upon  thea«  basic  points :  ^ 

The  Knight  newspapers  Strive  to  meet  the 
highest  standards  of  Journalism.  We  try  to 
keep  our  news  columns  factual  and  unbiased, 
reserving  our  opinions  for 
where  they  belong. 

We  have  no  entangUng 
not  beholden  to  any  poUt^cal  party,  faction 
or  special  Interest. 

Our  chief  executives  a^d  policy  officers 
studiously  avoid  conflicts 
serve  on  no  corporate  boa^xls  or  committees 
other  than  appropriate  clvjc  organizations  or 
committees  in  the  fields  pf  education  and 
communications.  | 

True,  we  have  our  critlfcs  who  take  issus 
with  aggressive  editorial  performance.  But 
the  truly  distinguished  newspapers  In  this 
country  are  those  which  have  dared  to  face 
public  wrath  and  displeasure. 

WHICH    NXWS    MXDU? 

Before  discussing  the  future  of  Journalism, 
It  would  seem  appropriate  to  comment  on 
the  JoumaUsm  ot  todayj— both  print  and 
electroolo. 


the  editorial  page 
alliances.  We  are 


The  government,  which  has  long  suffered 
from  a  credibility  gap  of  Its  own.  Is  now  at- 
tempting under  the  Nlzon  administration 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  what  you  read 
and  hear. 

PoUowlng  Mr.  Nixon's  election,  he  asked 
for  ■constructive  criticism"  from  the  press. 
But  as  It  grew  with  the  unfolding  of  events, 
the  Vice  President  began  belaboring  the 
"niws  media"  for  offering  precisely  what  the 
President  had  requested. 

Well,  what  are  the  news  media — The  Wash- 
ington Post  or  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  the 
national  networks  or  a  rabid  segregationist 
on  a  2S0-watt  radio  station  In  Mississippi? 

The  Indiscriminate  lumping  together  of 
such  disparate  philosophies  and  means  of 
dissemination  pirovldes  an  easy  mark  for  the 
extremists — both  right  and  left — who  In  their 
zeal  for  pet  causes  lose  all  sense  of  propor- 
tion. 

When  I  have  decried  some  of  Mr.  Agnews 
fulmlnations  against  the  press,  what  Is  known 
slmpllstlcally  as  "the  silent  majority"  rises 
to  protest  that  the  Vice  President  has  a 
right  to  be  heard. 

Well,  no  rational  person  would  deny  him 
that  right.  But  what  about  the  right  of 
reply?  IsnX  that  right  quite  as  precious  to 
the  Individual  who  disagrees  with  Mr. 
Agnew? 

ETESNAI.   VIGILANCE 

The  role  of  the  press  vls-a-vls  the  govern- 
ment U  easenUally  that  of  eternal  vigilance. 

Today  this  is  a  difficult  assignment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press,  our  govern- 
ment's public  relations  and  Information  pro- 
grams represent  more  than  double  the  com- 
bined outlay  for  newsgatherlng  by  the  two 
major  US.  news  services,  the  three  major 
television  networks  and  the  10  largest  Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

Yet  It  was  the  press — remember? — which 
exposed  the  optimistic  and  uninformed  pro- 
nouncements on  Vietnam  by  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor.  Gen.  Paul  Harklns,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Adm.  Harry  Pelt  and  former  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara. 

If  you  will  permit  an  Immodest  personal 
reference,  I  warned  on  April  26, 1954.  that  the 
United  States  was  headed  toward  another 
war  through  the  pattern  of  gradual  involve- 
ment.   

"Intervention  In  Indochina."  I  wrote, 
"would  find  us  fighting  another  dead  end 
war  with  virtually  no  support  from  our 
AUles." 

For  my  pains,  I  was  assailed  as  an  un- 
American  appeaser  and  a  pro-Communist 
sympathizer  for  the  next  la  years.  My  bellev- 
ablllty  suffered  steady  erosion  until  the  Pul- 
brtght  hearings  of  1968-67  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  came  to  the  shocking  realization 
that  they  had  been  duped. 

On  Jan.  8,  1961,  I  said  we  should  be  con- 
cerned over  "the  possibility  of  US.  interven- 
tion In  Laos  since  It  contains  the  same  in- 
gredients of  futtire  trouble  as  Vietnam." 

NOW.  CAMBODIA 

We  come  now  to  Cambodia,  where  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  are  searching  for 
what  the  President  has  called  "a  major 
Communist  staging  and  communications 
area." 

The  military  reasons  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent have  an  appealing  ring  to  those  who 
still  believe  that  In  escalaUon  Ues  the  fruit 
of  victory. 

Within  the  past  week,  Robert  S.  Boyd  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  who  Is  the  only 
VS.  reporter  presently  In  North  Vietnam, 
witnessed  U.8.  bombing  on  enemy  terri- 
tory by  more  than  100  planes. 

Yet  the  public  had  been  told  that  bomb- 
ing raids  north  of  the  17th  paraUel  were 
discontinued  In  Lyndon  Johnson's  time. 

In  an  editorial  a  few  days  ago.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  said:  "We  hold  the  sus- 


picions that  the  massive  130-plane  bomb- 
ings of  the  weekend  would  not  have  been 
made  public  had  not  Robert  .S.  Boyd,  who 
was  In  North  Vietnam,  witnessed  a  50-mln- 
ute  raid  and  reported  it." 

It  Is  now  admitted  by  our  government 
that  areas  In  Cambodia  had  oeen  bombed 
months  ago.  Previously  the  U.S.  Command 
in  Saigon  denied  such  attacks. 

For  16  years,  the  newspapers  over  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  preside  as  editorial 
chairman  have  vigorously  opposed  every 
step  of  our  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Yet  the  great  United  States  Senate — aside 
from  a  mere  handful  of  courageous  mem- 
bers— has  stood  mute  through  the  times 
when  Vietnam  should  have  been  debated. 
Had  such  a  debate  been  conducted,  the 
course  of  our  history  might  well  have  been 
changed  and  the  tremendous  loss  of  life 
and    treas\ire    averted. 

As  a  fervent  advocate  of  free  speech  and 
the  right  to  dissent,  I  confess  my  utter  dis- 
may and  perturbation  over  the  lawlessness 
and  breakdown  of  constituted  authority  on 
our  college  and  university  campuses. 

Undergraduates  enjoy  the  freedom  to  learn, 
to  Inquire,  develop  independence  of  thought, 
to  dissent  and  not  be  subjected  to  dis- 
ciplinary action  without  due  process. 

Conversely,  the  student's  freedoms  do  not 
convey  the  right  to  tyrannize  those  who 
may  not  agree,  to  disrupt  by  force,  to  trans- 
late aversion  Into  anarchy. 

You  may  oppose  the  war — as  I  do — but 
what  was  the  price  of  hurling  rocks  through 
merchants'  windows  and  disrupting  the 
downtown  bxislness  district  as  was  done  at 
Kent  State  within  the  last  week? 

Inability  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
to  quiet  the  rampage  brought  a  call  for  the 
National  Guard. 

A  campus  confrontation  with  the  students 
at  Kent  State  became  inevitable  when  they 
refused  to  disperse.  The  Guard,  under  attack 
and  largely  untrained  In  riot  procedures, 
opened  fire  with  the  trtiglc  results  that  have 
made  headlines  throughout  the  world. 

So  there  will  be  an  Investigation.  But  In- 
vestigations do  not  bring  back  the  young 
people  who  fell  victim  to  rifle  fire,  nor  will 
investigations  solve  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  those  who  were  wounded. 

BXANDING    UNTAIB 

No,  this  Is  not  the  way.  The  Imperiousnees 
of  the  revolutionary  cult  defiles  our  demo- 
cratic system  and  revolts  every  freedom  lov- 
ing clUzen. 

And,  Ironically,  the  anarchists  who  abuse 
our  constitutional  liberties  would  find  them- 
selves prisoners  of  the  police  state  In  the 
authoritarian  world  to  which  they  give  such 
frenetic  devotion. 

Yet  it  is  grossly  unfair,  as  so  many  are 
doing,  to  brand  today's  youth  generation  as  a 
mass  of  Irresponsibility. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  today's  youth  Is  not 
only  better  educated  and  more  perceptive 
than  their  elders  but  put  the  graybeard  gen- 
eration to  shame  In  their  concern  over  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  our  society. 

And  even  from  those  who  bring  about  so 
much  turmoil  may  emerge  the  strongest  and 
most  thoughtful  leaders  of  tomorrow  as  they 
acquire  a  balance  of  Individual  freedom  and 
social  responsibility. 

THX   SATBGUAKO 

Finally.  I  see  the  role  of  a  free  press  In  a 
democratic  society  as  a  commitment  to  total 
Involvement  In  and  dedication  to  the  prob- 
lems which  beset  that  society. 

As  with  all  of  us,  a  free  and  responsible 
press  should  Invest  Its  faith  In  that  greatest 
of  all  government  documents — the  United 
States  Constitution — which  provides  ample 
safeguards  agalniit  tyranny  and  Injustice. 

What  more  can  we  ask? 


h 


May  13,  1970 

THE   LATE    HERB   SHRINER 
(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
did  much  to  immortalize  the  humor  in 
everyday  hfe.  I  am  referring  to  Herb 
Shriner.  the  homespun  Hoosier  humorist 
who  together  with  his  wife,  was  kiUed 
in  an  auto  accident  near  Delray  Beach, 
Pla..  on  April  23. 

Herb  Shriner  grew  up  in  Port  Wayne. 
Ind  At  12  he  decided  to  run  away  and 
buUt  himself  a  raft  to  float  out  of  town 
on  a  stream.  "But  all  the  streams  run 
in  circles  around  Port  Wayne,  and  I  just 
floated  right  on  back,"  Mr.  Shriner  said. 
He  began  in  show  business  at  17.  play- 
ing the  harmonica  with  a  group  he 
formed  in  high  school,  and  later  went 
on  a  brief  vaudeville  stint. 

Later,  the  entire  Nation  was  to  laugh 
with  this  "second  WiU  Rogers"  as  he  be- 
came one  of  television's  most  popular 
humorists. 

The    sentiments    of    Hoosiers    every- 
where  were   well-exnressed   in   a   Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel  editorial  and  in  a 
column  by  John  A.  Scott,  editor  and  pub- 
Usher   of    the   Lafayette   Journal   and 
Courier. 
The  editorial  and  column  follow: 
[From  the  Port  Wayne   (Ind.)    News- 
Sentinel] 
Last  of  the  Hoosier  Humorists? 
The  death  of  any  of  Indiana's  famous  sons, 
natural  or  adopted.  Is  a  cause  of  sorrow  to 
Hoosiers.   The   death    of   adopted    son    Herb 
Shriner  in  a  Florida  auto  accident  last  Thurs- 
day night  Is  an  especially  deep  and  grievous 
loss.  It  is  so  becaxise  Shriner  quite  possibly 
was  the  last  of  a  great  series  of  comics  and 
humorists  whose  product  had  those  particu- 
lar    qualities     which     distinguished     It     as 
"Hoosier  humor.' 

What  is  "Hoosier  humor?"  Obviously  It  Is 
not  easy  to  define.  Let's  say  that  It  Is  a  kind 
of  simple,  direct  humor  which  Is,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  both  pithy  and  blunt:  a 
humor  appropriate  to  the  frontier;  a  humor 
which  Is  never  self-sparing,  and  a  humor 
which  reflects,  even  in  Its  sharpest  moments, 
a  benign  and  kindly  attitude  toward  the 
victim  and  the  world  In  general.  Above  all. 
It  was  a  provlnlcal  kind  of  humor  which 
leaned  almost  completely  upon  locale  for  Its 
effectiveness. 

That  element  of  provincialism  may  weU 
prove  to  be  the  fatal  flow  of  Hoosier  humor 
and  the  reason  there  cannot  be  another 
great  Hoosier  humorist  or  another  Herb 
Shriner.  Provincial  himior  must  lose  Its 
meaning  In  a  world,  a  country  and  a  state 
which  are  no  longer  provincial.  Provincialism 
simply  cannot  continue  Indefinitely  In  a 
world  of  automobiles  and  tJlplanes.  and  of 
radio  and  television— the  very  mediums  by 
which  Shriner  came  to  fame. 

It  Is  one  of  life's  paradoxes  that  his  great 
capacity  for  humor  and  for  making  other 
people  laugh  only  deepens  the  sadness  of  the 
humorist's  friends  at  his  demise. 

Our  sympathies  go  to  the  three  Shriner 
children  who  have  lost  their  parents  In  this 
unUmely  accident.  

(From  the  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Journal  and 

Courier,  May  2,   1970) 

Indiana   Has    Lost    Its    Gentlc    Comedian; 

State,  Folks  He  Told  About    Still  Herb 

(By  John  A.  Scott) 
The  death  last  week  by  automobUe  of  Herb 
Shriner,  the  Hoosier  humorist,  and  his  wife 
caused  an  unusual  bereavement  for  a  state. 
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Governor  Whltcomb  said  so  In  a  cable 
from  Japan.  But  beyond  the  collective  for- 
mal grief  there  are  many  hundreds  In  In- 
diana who  had  grown  affectionate  and  pos- 
sessive about  the  modest  Hoosier  who  made 
a  career  of  poking  genUe  fun  at  his  home 
state.  ^„ . 

Born  In  Ohio,  Shriner  moved  as  a  child 
to  Indiana,  to  a  place  near  Port  Wayne  so 
small  that  for  excitement  on  Satxirday 
nlghU  he  "would  go  downtown  and  watch 
haircuts." 

"Harmonica  Herb"  he  was  called  at  first 
when  nobody  would  listen.  He  never  gave 
up  the  harmonica  or  Indiana,  even  though 
he  could  have  opened  up  some  wider  terri- 
tory for  his  satire.  He  might  have  thrown 
away  the  harmonica,  hired  some  writers  and 
become  a  latter-day  Will  Rogers. 

But  Herb  wrote  his  own  stuff,  scribbling 
his  monologues,  memorizing  them,  then 
tossing  them  out  in  a  low-key  style  with 
little  accent  unless  there  Is  one  that  Is 
spoken  on  the  Maumee  River.  He  was  a  ma- 
terial man.  depending  on  his  quick  wit  to 
come  through  a  slow  delivery. 

The  obituaries  had  him  peaking  In  the 
50's  with  a  national  television  program 
named  "Two  for  the  Money."  But  back  home 
m  Indiana  he  was  a  big  star  for  life.  If  he 
didn't  love  the  state,  he  pretended  well  be- 
cause he  returned  often  to  pledge  allegiance. 
Hoosiers,  as  Westbrook  Pegler  pointed  out 
in  a  classic  column,  put  a  high  value  on 
loyalty  to  the  commonwealth.  They  are,  Peg- 
ler wrote,  "an  entirely  distinct  breed  of  cats, 
and  Hooslery  is  comparable.  In  a  harmless 
way,  to  the  Germanism  of  the  chosen  people 
of  the  master  race.  They  migrate  freely,  far 
and  wide,  few  of  them  ever  go  back  to  Indi- 
ana except  to  strut  their  city  clothes.  In 
which  they  still  look  like  Hoosiers,  and  they 
guard  their  racial  purity  .  .  .  they  may  take 
out  citizenship  In  other  states  .  .  .  but  they 
never  become  assimilated  or  naturalized." 

Herb  Shriner  could  have  been  the  model 
for  Pegler's  essay:  "A  Hoosier  has  Hoosier 
written  aU  over  him,  but  If  other  signs  fall 
you  can  always  teU  him  bj  the  way  he  ties 
his  neckUe.  The  most  expensive  tie  In  the 
world  looks  like  a  two-bit  necktie  on  a  Hoo- 
sier .  .  .  but  Hooslery  Is  not  an  affectation  at 
al".  It  Is  something  in  the  blood  and  bone 
and  spirit  of  the  breed.  They  speak  of  people 
as  'folks'  and  they  never  remain  strangers 
long  anywhere." 

It  was  this  kind  of  easy  friendliness  and 
absence  of  arrogance  or  vanity  that  made 
his  fellow  citizens  proud  of  Shriner 's  fame. 
But  they  also  recognized  that  he  spoke  of 
ancient,  simple  virtues  that  stlU  reside  In 
the  state.  While  Shriner  poked  ftm  at  the 
past,  the  past  still  is  around  to  see  in  count- 
less communities  where  grace  Is  said  before 
meals  and  the  kids  honor  and  obey  their  par- 
ents and  the  threshers  eat  pie  for  breakfast. 
There  even  may  be  places  where  haircuts 
are  available  on  Saturday  nights  and  kids 
watch  them  for  excitement.  For  Indiana 
changes  gently  and  tends  to  cling  to  what  It 
thinks  are  Important  values.  One  of  them 
was  Herb  Shriner. 


THE  39TH  ANNUAL  AMERICANIZA- 
TION DAY  CELEBRATION  IN  NEW 
JERSEY 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  anc  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

•  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Simday.  April  26,  1970,  I 
was  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  39th 
annual  Americanization  Day  celebra- 
tion in  Jersey  aty.  N.J.,  a  great  city 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent. 


The  celebration  and  parade  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Capt.  Clinton  E.  Fisk  Post 
132  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

We  were  honored  to  have  with  us,  Maj. 
Gen.  James  H.  Weyhenmeyer,  command- 
ing general  of  the  50th  Armored  Division 
and  MaJ.  Gen.  John  G.  Cassidy,  former 
commanding  general  of  New  Jersey's  78th 
Division— Training— U.S.  Army  Reserves. 
Both  General  Weyhenmeyer  and  Gen- 
eral Cassidy,  in  their  respective  speeches 
to  the  thousands  who  gathered  at  Per- 
shing Field  in  Jersey  City,  spoke  of  the 
great  patriotism  demonstrated  by  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  and  emphasized 
the  contribution  made  by  the  National 
Guard  to  the  community. 

Because  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
my  colleagues  hold  the  National  Guard 
and  the  importance  they  give  to  ex- 
pressions of  patriotism  today,  I  have  in- 
cluded the  remarks  of  General  Weyhen- 
meyer and  General  Cassidy  in  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  my  own.  The  remarks 
f  oUow : 

RXMARKS  or  Maj.  Gen.  John  G.  Cassidt 
Reverend  clergy.  Senator  Guarinl,  Con- 
gressman Daniels,  honored  guests,  friends, 
and  loyal  Americans  here  assembled  for  the 
review  of  the  39th  Annual  Americanization 
Day  Parade,  sponsored  by  the  Capt.  Clinton 
E  Plsk  Post,  VFW  and  the  city  of  Jersey  Cltj. 
This  parade  U  being  dedicated  to  United 
States  Army  Reserve  Month  and  I,  as  a 
former  Commanding  General  of  the  78th  Di- 
vision (Training)  am  honored  to  agam  take 
part  In  this  great  event. 

I  would  Uke  to  detaU  a  few  particulars 
about  the  Army  Reserve  and  why  we.  who 
have  served  In  the  Army  Reserve,  and  those 
who  continue  to  serve  as  our  ciUzen-soldiers 
feel  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  community 
and  to  take  part  In  the  dally  civic  acUvltles. 
let  me  at  this  time  relate  a  few  facts  about 
the  Army  Reserve,  what  It  U  and  who  the 
members  are  and  what  they  do  for  the  com- 
nmnity. 

The  United  States  U  a  complex  country. 
We  are  old,  yet  young;  we  are  inventors  and 
Umovators  and  yet  we  have  UadltisHS- 
stretching  back  to  the  years  of  oui  birth  in 
revoluUon.  As  a  nation  we  prefer  "business 
as  usual"  and  yet  we  have  fought  hard  wars 
well. 

Our  mlUtary  traditions  are  based  upon 
this  complexity.  One  of  the  fundamental 
miUtary  Ideals  in  this  country  Is  that  of  the 
cltlzen-soldler— the  man  who,  although  a 
civUlan,  maintains  a  mlUtary  proficiency 
throxjgh  active  participation  in  a  reserve 
force  so  that  In  Ume  of  national  emergency 
he  will  be  ready  to  serve  his  Nation  as  a 
full  time  soldier. 

We  In  the  Army  Reserve  fit  Into  this  cate- 
gory. Though  officially  organized  In  1908,  we 
continue  the  200  year  old  tradition  of  the 
Minutemen  of  Concord  and  Lexington. 

Five  times  since  1908,  we  have  left  our 
peaceful  pursuits,  donned  uniforms  and 
picked  up  the  weapons  of  war  .  .  .  during 
World  War  I,  World  War  H.  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  1961  Berlin  crisis,  and  most  re- 
cently during  the  Vietnam  mobUlzatlon  of 
May  1968.  In  1968,  46  Army  Reserve  units 
were  caUed  to  s«-ve.  Ten  supported  our 
strategic  forces  In  the  United  SUtes  and  35 
Army  Reserve  units  went  to  Vietnam  and 
served  with  distinction. 

Now,  all  Army  Reserve  units  are  home  In 
Army  Reserve  status  in  their  home  towns, 
ready  to  serve  again  U  needed,  but  glad  to 
be  home.  Their  record  was  impressive.  Re- 
servists won  one  SUver  Star,  five  Legions  of 
Merit,  280  Bronze  Star  medals,  779  Army 
CommendaUon  medals,  20  Purple  Hearts,  sU 
air  medals  and  272  certificates  of  achieve- 
ment while  serving  In  Vietnam. 
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There  are  a  total  of  12  army  reserve  units 
In  this  area  with  2.000  cltla  n-soldlers  in 
their  ranks.  These  men  and  woi  len  are  much 
like  you.  We  have  the  Hornste  ns  and  Olor- 
danos.  all  of  whom  put  on  arm  j  reserve  uni- 
forms once  a  week  to  train,  leij-n  and  prac- 
tice their  miUtary  skills.  The  citizen-soldier 
Ideal  is  the  same  as  at  Conccrd  but  times 
have  changed — as  you've  unci  oubtedly  no- 
ticed. 

No  longer  it  Is  a  matter  of  a  i  Ifle  hung  over 
the  fireplace  and  the  cry  in  tie  night  that 
'the  red  coats  are  coming."  No  longer  do  we 
assemble  on  the  village  greei  or  in  fields 
ready  to  fight,  as  they  did  at  Bennington 
and  at  the  Brandywlne.  Our  growth  as  a 
nation  sends  our  army — and  aru  ly  reservists — 
overseas  today.  The  musket  Is  In  a  museum, 
and  Its  replacement  may  be  a  tank,  a  com- 
puter— or  a  missile  capable  o:  reaching  an 
enemy's  heartland. 

These  local  units  are  part  of  the  3.478 
highly  trained  units  that  comp  rise  the  ready 
reserve.  Approximately  260.0i)0  men  and 
women  are  members  of  these  units,  which 
vary  In  mission  all  the  way  from  combat, 
combat  service  and  servlo  s-support  to 
maneuver-support  and  traini  ig.  An  addi- 
tional 903,000  men  and  won  .en  form  the 
individual  ready  reserve.  whUh,  In  case  of 
war.  would  be  used  to  relnforcs  units  of  the 
regular  army,  the  army  resei  ve  and  army 
national  guard.  Some  of  the  ol  icers  assigned 
to  this  individual  ready  reserre,  have  been 
pre-selected  to  fill  special  positions  at  se- 
lected army  headquarters  because  of  their 
civlUan  specialty  or  military  ti  alning.  These 
officers,  called  mobilization  djslgnees.  serve 
a  minimum  of  two  weeks  eaci  year  at  the 
headquarters  in  the  position  i  they  would 
fill  in  time  of  war. 

Rounding  out  the  army  resei  ve  picture  are 
231,000  members  of  the  standi  y  reserve  and 
274.000  members  of  the  retired  reserve.  These 
men  and  women  do  not  serve  end  train  with 
any  unit,  but  may  be  called  1o  active  duty 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

Just  as  the  samy  reserve  has  changed,  so 
has  the  individual  In  It.  To^ay.  we  have 
probably  the  best  educated  aitny  reserve  in 
history.  In  addition,  many  ihoussLnds  at- 
tend army  reserve  schools  each  year  to  grad- 
uate their  military   skills. 

But.  like  the  mlnutemen,  to  lay's  reservist 
takes  his  obligation  as  a  responsibility  of 
good  citizenship. 

It's  no  wonder  that  the  army  reservists  of 
this  community  have  once  ag*ln  decided  to 
commemorate  April,  the  arm?  reserve's  an- 
niversary month,  as  communiiy  month  and 
will  spend  the  period  participating  In  proj- 
ects aimed  at  achieving  closer  ties  in  this 
oommiinity. 

We  celebrate  community  n^nth  here.  In 
Jersey  City,  for  several  reasons,  the  most 
important  is  because  this  Is  oie  way  we  can 
thank  you  for  your  cooperation  during  the 
past  year,  for  the  time  off  yiu  have  given 
us,  for  training  and  for  sunatner  camp  we 
know  that  you've  had  to  qperate  short- 
handed,  that  family  functions  pave  had  to  go 
on  without  \is.  that  business  b^  bad  to  con- 
tinue "as  usual"  without  us — jwhile  we  were 
learning  and  perfecting  our  iolUtary  skills. 
Community  month  Is  one  wayjof  letting  you 
know  that  we  appreciate  yoii^  support,  and 
are  grateful.  ] 

We  also  celebrate  commuillty  month  to 
let  you  know  that  we  are  parti  of  Jeraey  City 
and  that  we  are  proud  to  be  ypur  neighbors. 
We  want  you  to  know  that  pur  patrlotlsni 
.  .  .  and  service  .  .  .  and  interests  are  not  only 
aimed  In  the  sphere  of  natlonlal  defense  but 
also  In  the  betterment  of  oui)  own  commu- 
nity. That's  why  we  are  participating  In 
these  community  activities. 

Some  of  our  conununity  m^th  activities 
will  be  aimed  at  familiarizing  you  with  what 
we  do  as  reservlslts.  For  example,  we  hope 
that  you  will  visit  \u  at  tht   army  reserve 
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training  center  at  kearny  so  you  can  see, 
with  your  own  eyes,  who  we  are,  what  we  do 
and  how  we  do  It.  We  think  you  may  be 
surprised  and  pleased.  We  also  hope  you  will 
Join  with  us  In  the  other  activities  we'll  be 
sponsoring  during  community  month  here. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  Army  reservists  here  In  Jersey  City 
for  your  help,  your  encouragement  and 
your  cooperation  during  the  past  year.  We 
need  your  help  and  when  we  get  It,  as  you 
have  given  It  so  generously — we  are  appre- 
ciative. To  know  that  our  families,  our 
friends,  our  employers,  our  business  associ- 
ates and  neighbors  support  us  in  our  task 
is  very  gratifying  and  comforting. 

We,  who  serve  in  the  Army  reserve  In  this 
community  are  firmly  convinced  that  by 
helping  to  keep  our  nation  strong,  we  are 
helping  to  make  this  a  better  world  for  all  of 
us  who  share  It. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  op  Maj.  Gen.  James  H. 
Wethenmetes 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  need  for 
a  return  to  patriotism  these  days.  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  patriotism  in  the  context  of 
our  times? 

I  think  we  mean  a  sense  of  national  re- 
sponsibility which  wUl  enable  America  to  re- 
main the  master  of  her  power;  to  walk  with 
It  in  serenity  and  wisdom,  with  self  respect 
and  the  respect  of  all  mankind;  a  patriotism 
which  puts  country  ahead  of  self;  a  patriot- 
ism which  does  not  consist  of  sporadic  fren- 
zied outbursts  of  emotion  but  which  is  the 
tranquil  steady  dedication  of  a  lifetime. 

These  are  of  course  easy  words  to  utter — 
but  It  Involves  a  mighty  assignment.  For  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  fight  for  principles  than 
to  live  up  to  them. 

Today  when  we  are  faced  with  excessive 
deniands  from  the  extremes  In  our  society  we 
must  measure  them  in  terms  of  their  service 
to  or  conflict  with  the  public  interest  which 
must  remain  always  the  paramount  Interest. 

But  during  my  lifetime  of  service  to  my 
country  I've  come  to  believe  that  In  99  cases 
out  of  100  the  American  people  will  make 
the  right  decision — If  and  when  they  are  In 
possession  of  the  essential  facts  about  any 
given  issue. 

Certainly,  every  nation  has  an  Instinctive 
pride  in  It's  blood  and  soil  but  we  In  Amer- 
ica have  something  else.  We  have  an  Ideal  of 
freedom  which  makes  our  love  of  coiuitry  a 
more  dynamic  force  than  mere  Instinctive  na- 
tional pieties. 

But  to  love  our  country  truly,  we  must 
also  know  how  to  love  mankind — and  that 
means  msuikind  throughout  this  ear^h — 
mankind  alBicted  by  wu,  hunger,  poverty 
and  oppression. 

We  must  realize  as  never  before  that  free- 
dom is  not  something  the  government  guar- 
antees. It  Is  not  something  that  is  either 
won  or  lost  In  the  world's  capitals  or  on  it's 
battlefields,  or  that  can  be  preserved  by  law. 

The  freedom  that  counts  Is  what  Is  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  millions  of  people. 

The  test  of  our  values  and  our  Ideals  to- 
day calls  out  for  greatness  In  ourselves — to 
speak  for  freedom  and  to  make  a  renewed 
and  profound  affirmation  in  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Remarks  or  Congressman  Oominick  V. 
Daniels 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Wagner,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen:  In 
celebrating  this  39th  Americanization  Day 
today  we  also  pay  great  homage  to  the  Army 
Reserve  and  to  Its  members,  who  this  month 
are  paying  even  greater  attention  than  ever 
to  community  assistance  projects. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  worthwhile  and 
fitting  group  of  brave  young  men  who  should 
be  so  honored  this  year.  The  men  of  the 
Army  Reserve  In  these  last  few  decades  of 


crisis  have  stood  as  the  bulwark  of  oiu"  free- 
dom against  those  who  thought  us  too  weak 
and  dlstlnterested  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
defense  of  freedom. 

On  January  20,  1953,  the  great  President 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  stated  in  his 
inaugural  address:  "Since  this  century's  be- 
ginning, a  time  of  tempest  has  seemed  to 
come  upon  the  continents  of  the  earth."  But 
he  went  on  to  say,  "in  the  final  choice  a  sol- 
dier's pack  Is  not  so  heavy  as  prisoner's 
chains." 

And  I  say  to  you  today  that  It  is  the  brave 
men  In  America's  reserves  who  In  this  "Time 
of  Tempest,"  which  has  not  passed,  keep  us 
safe  from  "Prisoner's  Chains." 

Last  week.  President  Nixon  announced 
that  he  would  withdraw  150.000  troops  from 
Vietnam  over  the  next  year.  Our  American 
soldiers  over  there  who  fought  and  are  fight- 
ing do  not  fight  In  vain,  nor  have  those  who 
died,  died  In  vain.  They,  and  you  who  have 
also  sacrificed,  have  bought  precious  time  to 
allow  for  the  creation,  development,  and  now 
the  deployment  of  a  modern  Vietnamese 
army  capable  of  defending  their  own  coun- 
try against  the  Communist  oppression  of 
North  Vietnam. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  support  the 
President  in  his  conclusion  that.  In  the  last 
analysis,  we  alone  cannot  win  this  battle  for 
the  Vietnamese  people.  Rather,  we  could  only 
provide  them  with  the  physical  ability  and 
the  training  to  defend  their  own  country 
with  their  own  energies  and  their  own  lives. 
We  have  done  everything  any  freedom  loving 
people  can  possibly  do  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary time  and  aid  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Paine, 
writing  about  our  American  revolution 
against  tyranny:  "Those  who  expect  to  reap 
the  blessings  of  freedom  must  .  .  .  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  It."  So  It  Is  with 
■as.  So  It  must  be  with  them. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Captain  Clin- 
ton E.  Fisk  Post  of  the  V.P.W.  for  their  spon- 
sorship of  the  Americanization  Day  programs 
for  the  last  39  years.  These  days,  more  than 
ever  before,  expressions  of  patriotism  are 
most  welcome  and  most  necessary  to  show 
the  great  love  and  deep  loyalty  we  have  for 
America. 


THE  LEAD  POISONING  OF  CHILDREN 
INCREASING 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  17260,  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  to  help 
cities  and  communities  in  this  country 
to  carry  out  intensive  programs  to  elim- 
inate the  cause  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning,  and  to  require  an  effective 
plan  for  the  elimination  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  as  a  condition  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  imder  certain  other  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Tuesday,  May  12,  the  New  York  Times 
contained  a  shocking  story  revealing  that 
the  lead  poisoning  of  children  due  to  the 
ingestion  of  lead-based  paints  has  in- 
creased into  the  highest  rate  ever.  Phy- 
sicians In  New  York  City  have  r^wrted 
260  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  children 
in  New  York  City.  The  New  York  City 
health  officials  stated  that  the  higher 
total  represents  just  a  small  fraction  of 
the  lead  poisoning  cases.  The  statistics 
reveal  that  97  percent  of  lead  poisoning 
occurs  in  children  1  to  4  years  of  age. 

The  high  rates  of  lead  poisoning 
among  young  children  reflect  the  fact 
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that  they  eat  the  lead  paint  peeling  off 
the  indoor  walls  of  homes  built  before 
World  War  U.  Although  the  walls  might 
be  covered  with  layers  of  newer  paints, 
the  original  lead  paint  remains  on  the 
walls  in  many  older  homes  in  poverty 
areas  of  our  American  cities.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  laws  have  been 
passed  by  our  local  communities  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  lead  paint  indoors. 

Doctors  warn  that  warm  summer  tem- 
peratures contribute  to  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  lead  poisoning  cases.  The 
body  stores  the  incretised  lead  in  the 
bone  marrow  for  indefinite  periods  and 
during  the  summer  months,  metabolic 
changes  cause  the  lead  to  be  deposited 
in  the  blood  stream  creating  dangerous 
and  tragic  symptoms  of  physical  and 
mental  debilitation.  When  not  treated 
early,  irrefutable  damage  is  done  to  the 
central  nervous  system.  If  the  child  de- 
velops severe  symptoms  of  lead  poison- 
ing, it  would  cost  our  health  services  as 
much  as  $250,000  over  the  patient's  life 
time  to  provide  adequate  care.  For  less 
than  $2,000  for  the  average  home,  the 
source  of  lead  paint  poisoning  can  be 
removed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  meets  in  June  to  consider  a 
housing  bill,  I  intend  to  offer  my  bill  at 
that  time  as  part  of  the  general  housing 
bill  in  order  to  provide  assistance  to  elim- 
inate lead-based  paint  poisoning. 

I  include  the  New  York  Times  article 
following  my  statement: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  12,  19701 

Lead  Poison  Worst  Ever  at  260  Cases 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

Physicians  have  reported  260  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  In  children  to  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  during  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year — more  than  for  any 
other  comparable  period. 

Health  officials  attribute  the  rise  in  re- 
ports to  recent  Increased  Interest  on  the  part 
of  medical  and  community  leaders  In  this 
old  medical-social  problem.  This  interest  led 
to  a  release  of  city  funds  allowing  the  Health 
Department  to  test  more  blood  specimens  for 
lead,  thereby  detecting  earlier  this  prevent- 
able disease  of  the  home  environment. 

Health  officials  suspect  that  the  higher  to- 
tal represents  Just  a  small  fraction  of  the 
lead-iK>lsonlng  cases  here. 

"Our  calculations  indicate  that  there  are 
about  8,000  cases  here,"  said  Dr.  Vincent  P. 
Oulnee,  head  of  the  city's  lead-prevention 
program.  In  an  Interview.  Dr.  Oulnee  elabo- 
rated as  follows  on  some  of  the  statistics  on 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  recent  years: 

Ninety- three  jier  cent  of  the  lead  poison- 
ings occurred  among  children  1  to  4  years  of 
age. 

Although  86  per  cent  of  the  cases  were 
among  children  from  black  and  Spanish- 
speaking  families,  youngsters  from  these 
groups  made  up  less  than  half  the  city's  pop- 
ulation for  that  age  range. 

The  727  cases  In  1969  were  the  highest  re- 
corded In  the  city's  history,  but  the  two 
deaths  were  the  fewest  in  the  last  decade. 
The  most  deaths  from  lead  poisoning  were 
the  19  in  1960. 

None  of  the  1970  cases  reported  thus  far 
were  fatal. 

High  rates  among  young  children  refiect 
the  fact  that  they  eat  the  lead  paint  peeling 
off  the  Indoor  walls  of  homes  built  before 
World  War  n.  Though  covered  with  newer 
layers,  the  original  lead  paint  remains  on 
walls  in  many  older  homes  in  poverty  areas 
of  New  York  and  other  American  cities. 


Since  World  War  n,  laws  here  and  else- 
where In  the  country  have  prohibited  the  use 
of  lead  paint  Indoors.  Some  outdoor  paints 
still  contain  lead. 

EVEN    THE    WELL-FED    DO    IT 

Studies  have  shown  that  half  of  even  well- 
fed  children  eat  things  like  paint,  clay, 
plaster,  dirt,  matches,  cigarette  butts  or  cray- 
ons that  are  not  food.  Doctors  call  this  little- 
understood  phenomenon  pica.  In  zoology,  the 
pica  Is  the  genus  containing  the  magpies, 
which  are  omnivorous. 

Though  pica  usually  begins  about  age  1 
and  disappears  by  age  5,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  says  that  "as  many  as  50 
per  cent  of  mothers  of  children  with  pica  also 
have  pica  themselves." 

Because  the  Intestine  can  absorb  only 
small  amounts  of  lead  at  any  one  time.  Inges- 
tion of  tiny  amounts  of  lead  over  a  long  time 
can  be  more  dangerous  than  eating  a  larger 
amount  once.  Doctors  suspect  a  child  must 
eat  lead  cbip)S  for  about  three  months  before 
symptoms  of  plumblsm — from  the  Latin  for 
lead  poisoning — develop. 

Once  absorbed,  lead  can  affect  almost  every 
system  of  the  body.  Most  of  the  heavy  metal 
is  stored  In  bones,  and  appears  as  opaque 
white  lines  at  the  end  of  the  wrist  and  knee 
bones  on  X-rays  of  children  with  severe  lead 
poisoning. 

Because  lead  interferes  with  arm  and  leg. 
causing  a  paralysis  called  wrist  or  foot  drop. 

Doctors  want  to  detect  lead  poisoning  as 
early  as  possible  to  prevent,  rather  than  treat, 
these  symptoms.  That  Is  why  the  Health  De- 
partment got  an  Infusion  of  $1.2-mllllon  ear- 
lier this  year  to  step  up  Its  lead-prevention 
program. 

Action  begins  when  the  Health  Depart- 
ment receives  a  report  of  a  case  of  leaid 
poisoning,  either  from  a  practicing  physician 
or  from  a  blood  test  performed  at  the  depart- 
ment's laboratories. 

The  most  reliable  method.  Dr.  Oulnee  said. 
Is  a  laboratory  test  performed  by  a  process 
called  atomic-absorption  spectrophotometry. 
The  Health  Department  considers  abnormal 
a  blood  lead  level  of  60  micrograms  or  higher. 
(A  microgram  is  one-thousandth  of  a  gram.) 

Some  doctors  had  hoped  that  the  ALA  (for 
delta  amino  levullnic  acid)  would  be  the 
easiest  screening  test  for  lead-poisoning 
cases. 

The  ALA  urine  test.  Dr.  Oulnee  said,  is 
unreliable.  A  Health  Department  study,  sup- 
ported by  results  of  similar  ones  done  In 
Chicago  and  Baltimore,  found  that  the  urine 
test  falsely  diagnosed  lead  poisoning  in  about 
30  per  cent  of  children  without  the  disease 
and  failed  to  detect  about  one-third  of  true 
lead-poisoning  cases. 

After  receiving  a  rep>ort  of  a  positive  lead 
test,  a  Health  Department  representative 
takes  samples  of  wall  paint  where  the 
youngster  lives. 

If  any  of  these  samples  Is  positive  for  lead, 
the  Health  Department  orders  the  landlord 
to  begin  removing  the  lead  source  within 
five  days.  If  the  landlord  falls  to  comply, 
as  has  happened  about  half  the  time,  the 
city's  Emergency  Repair  Program  does  the 
work  and  bills  the  landlord. 

Dr.  Oulnee  said  the  Health  Department 
was  detecting  lead  In  about  one-half  of  the 
homes  of  children  suffering  from  lead  poison- 
ing. In  the  other  half,  Dr.  Oulnee  said,  sam- 
pling procedures  may  have  missed  the  bid- 
den lead  paint,  or  the  family  may  have 
failed  to  reveal  other  homes  that  the  child 
visited.  Mothers  who  work  while  on  welfwe 
are  reticent  to  reveal  this  information  de- 
spite the  Health  Department's  guarantees 
of  confidentiality. 

Next  month,  the  Health  Department  plans 
to  begin  using  a  portable  model  of  a  new 
lead-detecting  machine  that  New  York  Uni- 
versity's department  of  environmental  medi- 
cine developed  with   funds  from   the  city's 


Health  Research  Council.  It  Is  hoped  that 
this  device  will  enable  an  Inspector  to  survey 
an  entire  housing  unit  without  removing 
any  paint  chips  and  to  Increase  the  acc\u-acy 
of  detcting  lead  paint  in  homes. 


THE  LATE  WALTER  REUTHER 

(Mr.  DING  ELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement,  the  people  of  the 
United  States — particularly  the  down- 
trodden, the  unfortunate,  the  hungry,  the 
suffering — feel  a  great  loss  today. 

The  plane  crash  that  killed  Waltei 
Reuther  silenced  the  voice  of  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  unique  dedication.  A 
man  whose  vision  contributed  much  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

Walter  Reuther's  great  monument  will 
be  that  long  list  of  accomplishments 
which  he  built  up  within  the  labor  move- 
ment and  through  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  social  reform  and  social  justice. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  vigorous  demo- 
crat and  a  man  of  complete  personal 
honesty  and  dedication  to  the  public 
interest.  Under  his  able  direction  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  gave  new 
meaning  to  the  rights  of  the  American 
workingman,  assuring  him  of  benefits 
unheard  of  previously.  Through  his  lead- 
ership the  UAW  was  purged  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Communists  and  racketeers. 
Under  his  guidance  the  UAW  not  only 
fulfilled  its  role  as  a  great  labor  organiza- 
tion but  it  also  became  a  great  force  for 
the  general  good.  Walter  Reuther's  vision 
led  the  UAW  to  fight  for  legislation  and 
governmental  action  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  time.  His  goal  was  to 
build  a  just  society  for  all  of  our  people. 

Walter  Reuther  will  be  sorely  missed 
not  only  by  the  members  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  and  the  labor  move- 
ment, but  beyond  this,  Americans  in  every 
walk  of  life  will  mourn  his  passing  and 
feel  the  absence  of  his  dedication  to  the 
public  interest. 


TAKE  PRIDE   IN   AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation.  The 
United  States  has  more  commercial  pas- 
senger airplanes  than  any  other  coun- 
try. In  1966  there  were  16,277  commer- 
cial passenger  airplanes  in  the  United 
States  compared  to  483  in  France,  the 
second  ranked  nation. 


SETTING  STRAIGHT  THE  RHODE- 
SIAN  STORY 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have,  as  you  know,  addressed  the  House 
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on  a  number  of  occasions  coi  iceming  the 
deplorable  part  this  Nation  i  as  played  in 
the  sanctions  and  other  actions  designed 
to  topple  the  government  bf  our  only 
real  friend  In  Africa,  Rhodesia.  It  re- 
mains a  bewilderment  to  ire  that,  all 
facts  to  the  contrary,  free  ai^d  independ- 
ent Rhodesia  continues  to  tie  the  target 
of  this  Nation's  attack  on  the  basis  of 
discrimination  against  the  n  ative  blacks. 

I  and  others  have  defuse  1  these  lies, 
debunked  this  propaganda,  ^d  repeated 
over  £ind  over  that  there  is  njure  fre^oflj 
for  blacks  in  Rhodesia  thari  in  an^na- 
tion  in  the  world;  in  some  raspects.  more 
than  can  be  found  here  ix|  the  United 
States.  But  all  this  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  at  the  State  Depar 
White  House. 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  u; 
the  adamant  refusal  of  so: 
the  truth.  I  intend  to  contii 
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ing. To  that  end.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
part  of  today's  Record  this  interview 
conducted  by  Dean  Manion  with  Mrs. 
Bemadine  Bailey,  world  traveler,  author, 
and  lecturer,  author  of  "Tha  Captive  Na- 
tions" and  a  recent  traveler  on  Rhodesia. 
This  is  the  text  of  Dean  Marion's  broad- 
cast of  May  3 : 

DSAN  Manion.  Back  with  mp  here  at  the 
microphone  today  Is  Mrs.  Bermadlne  Bailey, 
who  was  here  some  months  ago  talking  then 
about  her  new  book  called  'Thte  Oaptlve  Na- 
tions." Mrs.  Bailey  Is  the  authbr  of  94  pub- 
lished books  dealing  with  practically  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  world.  She  has  Just  re- 
turned from  an  extensive  vlsli  to  Rhodesia, 
a  country  that  is  very  muchj  In  our  news 
these  days  and  quite  properly 

Mrs.  BaUey,  welcome  back  ti)  the  Manion 
Porum. 

Mrs.  Batltt.  Thank  you.  Deaii  Manion.  I'm 
happy  to  be  back. 

Dean  Manion.  Before  we  talklabout  Rhode 
sia.  tell  me  about  your  book.  JHow  Is  It  go- 
ing? 

Mrs.  BAn.ET.  It's  going  very  ^U.  I  was  par 
tlcularly  gratified  when  the  publisher  told 
me  that  he  had  sold  It  to  Allied  News  Com 
pany  who  will  distribute  It  tl^ughout  the 
newsstands. 

Dean  Manion.  Look  for  It  lidles  and  gen- 
tlemen. "The  Captive  Nation^."  by  Bema- 
dine Bailey  on  the  newsstands 

We  want  to  be  alerted  aboiit  the  upcom' 
Ing  Captive  Nations  Week  nex«  July.  Usually 
as  friends  of  the  Captive  Natlois — more  than 
a  billion  slave  people  encaseti  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  curtains  around  the 
world — we  wait  too  late  to  gei  active  about 
these  Captive  Nations  observapces.  with  the 
result  that  sometimes  the  President  Isn't 
prodded  Into  proposing  the  proper  kind  of  a 
Captive  Nations  Resolution.  jWe  miss  the 
boat  by  waiting,  so  let's  all  lie  alerted  now 
to  the  upcoming  Captive  Nations  Week  next 
July  and  see  how  we  can  use  It  to  get  us 
out  of  our  dlfflcultles  with  the  Communists. 

Now.  Mrs.  Bailey,  bow  did  tou  happen  to 
go  to  Rhodesia?  1 

Mrs.  Bauxt.  I  went  to  &nd  out  what  the 
real  situation  was,  Mr.  Manloq.  I  had  a  feel- 
ing that  we  were  being  mlsliiformed.  and  I 
found  out  that  we  were  groaslt  misinformed. 

Dean  Manion.  Yes.  from  rqy  own  exjjerl- 
ence  In  Rhodesia  I  know  thatj  we  have  been 
misinformed.  In  this  country  we  are  told 
repetltlously  that  in  Rhodesia  the  white 
population  la  oppressing  the  bliick  population 
and  for  that  reason  we  hava  crossed  them 
off  our  list  as  far  as  diplomatic  representa- 
tion Is  concerned  now  and  prevlovisly  with 


economic  sanctions.  Did  you 


discrimination  la  actually  ta  ting  place? 


find  that  this 


Mrs.  Bailet.  No,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  You  see  there  are  Ave  mil- 
lion black  people  there  and  only  250.000 
whites,  but  they  don't  discriminate  against 
the  blacks.  They  have  every  opportunity  to 
advance  and  to  study,  to  make  a  success  eco- 
nomically. 

Dean  Manion.  What  about  voting? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  They  are  absolutely  equal  In 
the  voting.  There  Is  no  discrimination.  In 
fact,  their  own  government  publication  says 
in  large  type:  "In  Rhodesia  the  franchise 
and  all  seats  In  Parliament  are  open  on  an 
equal  basis  to  everyone." 

Dean  Manion.  Who  can  vote  In  Rhodesia? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Everyone  who  pays  an  Income 
tax.  black  or  white. 

Dean  Manion.  What  percentage  of  the 
black  population  pays  an  Income  tax? 

Mrs.  Bah^t.  About  one  per  cent  now. 
That's  about  50,000  people? 

Dean  Manion.  That  means  that  those 
blacks  who  are  gainfully  employed,  so  as  to 
get  wages,  salaries  and  Income,  amount  to 
one  per  cent  of  the  black  population.  I  as- 
sume that  the  rest  of  the  black  populaUon 
Is  living  m  the  tribal  areas  under  tribal  con- 
ditions, bartering  and  exchanging  their  pro- 
duce one  to  another,  and  apparently  not  get- 
ting on  the  tax  rolls. 

Mrs.  Bailet.  That's  right,  and  aren't  they 
lucky! 

Dean  Manion.  And,  of  course,  all  of  the 
white  people  are  working  for  wages,  for  dol- 
lars and  cents.  So  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
white  people,  naturally,  are  paying  Income 
tax  and,  consequently  voting. 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Yes.  and  not  only  that  but 
they  are  supporting  all  these  benefits  that 
are  given  to  the  black  people,  like  public 
housing,  athletic  facilities,  hospitals,  schools 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Dean  Manion.  You  say  there  are  approxi- 
mately five  million  blacks  In  Rhodesia  now, 
how  many  were  In  Rhodesia  when  the  Eng- 
lish first  came  there? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  About  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Dean  Manion.  Then,  obviously,  tremen- 
dously large  numbers  of  blacks  have  been 
coming  Into  Rhodesia  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Yes,  and  that  is  Just  since 
1890,  eighty  years  ago.  They  have  come  be- 
cause they  like  it  there.  They  like  the  setup 
that  gives  them  an  opportunity. 

Dean  Manion.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  dis- 
crimination has  been  practiced  against  the 
blacks  during  all  these  years  the  movement 
would  have  been  In  the  other  direction.  They 
would  have  been  leaving  Rhodesia  Instead 
of  going  In.  They  have  been  voting  with  their 
feet.  In  other  words,  whether  they  have  voted 
at  the  polls  or  not.  Right? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Yes,  and  that's  the  most  Im- 
portant vote. 

Dean  Manion.  It's  Interesting  to  observe, 
and  from  your  experience  In  having  visited 
all  the  Captive  Nations  In  the  world,  you 
know  what  would  happen  If  the  people  In 
the  Captive  Nations  had  a  chance  to  move. 
In  which  direction  would  they  go? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  They  would  go  out  Just  as 
fast  as  they  are  able.  They  are  not  very  often 
able. 

Dean  Manion.  No,  they  are  encased.  Jailed 
within  the  confines  of  the  Communist  coun- 
try. But,  the  best  proof  of  equal  conditions 
or  better  Is  the  fact  that  these  people  go 
into  Rhodesia  rather  than  out  of  It.  And  the 
black  people  have  been  coming  Into  Rhodesia 
by  the  thousands  and  are  still  coming  In. 
Mrs.  Bailet.  That's  right,  they  are. 

FREEDOM    OP   MOVEMENT 

Dean  Manion.  Aside  from  the  lack  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  voting  privilege,  are  the 
blacks  able  to  move  about  freely  and  go 
anywhere,  to  hotels  and  to  theaters  or  wher- 
ever else  they  want  to  go? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Just  as  freely  as  they  do  In 


this  country.  They  are  seen  every  place — in 
the  theaters  and  the  hotels,  the  restaurants, 
the  movies,  every  place. 

Dean  Manion.  They  don't  have  to  live  In 
any  separate  place? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  No,  they  don't  have  to.  Most 
of  them  choose  to  live  among  their  own 
people.  They  prefer  that,  and  they  live  In 
what  are  called  townships,  which  are  areas 
that  are  set  up  apart  for  them.  But,  that 
Is  because  they  can  then  have  their  own 
social  life,  follow  their  own  customs,  live  and 
eat  the  way  they  like  and  they  have  their 
own  beer  halls  there  which  are  very  popular. 
I  was  there  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  they 
were  really  doing  a  big  business. 

Dean  Manion.  When  I  was  there,  I  saw 
some  of  these  merchants  and  dealers  in  these 
black  townships  and  they  told  me  that  they 
were  protected  from  white  competition  In 
these  areas;  that  they  had  the  exclusive  mar- 
ket. A  white  man  couldn't  go  into  a  black 
area  and  set  up  a  store  in  competition  with 
a  black  merchant. 

Mrs.  Bailet.  That's  right. 
Dean  Manion.  Are  there  any  black  mem- 
bers of  the  Rhodeslan  Parliament? 
Mrs.  Bailet.  Yes,  there  are  sixteen. 
Dean.  Manion.  They  have  been  elected? 
Mrs.  Bailet.  Yes. 

Dean  Manion.  What  about  the  civil  serv- 
ice? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Oh,  there  are  thousands  in  the 
civil  service.  There  are  1,700  who  are  on  the 
permanent  staff  and  there  are  4,000  in  the 
middle  grades  of  civil  service  and  12,000  in 
the  lower  grades.  Then  there  are  about  15,000 
Africans  who  have  their  own  private  trad- 
ing enterprises  In  the  rural  areas. 

Dean  Manion.  Well,  then  what  Is  all  the 
hue  and  cry  about  discrimination? 

Mrs.  Bailet  I'd  like  to  know  I  don't  see  any 
reason    for    it. 

Dean  Manion.  On  the  face  of  It,  It  looks 
as  though  we  have  worked  a  great  disadvan- 
tage against  Rhodesia  by  quarantining  It 
and  cutting  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  country,  but  are  there  any  disadvan- 
tages moving  in  the  other  direction?  Are 
there  any  disadvantages  to  us  growing  out 
of  this  situation? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  We  have  cut  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face.  For  example,  we  now  have 
to  buy  chrome  from  Russia  eind  pay  twice  as 
much  as  when  we  bought  it  from  Rhodesia. 
Purthermore,  we  get  a  lower  grade  of  chrome 
and  Russia  can  cut  off  the  supply  at  any 
moment. 

Dean  Manion.  And  aside  from  Rhodesia, 
I  understand,  that  Russia  Is  the  principal 
source  of  our  chrome  which  is  needed  for 
our  national  defense  today?  And  by  cutting 
trade  with  Rhodesia  we  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  get  our  defense  materials  from 
Russia,  against  whom  we  are  trying  to  build 
up  our  defenses. 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Sounds  idiotic,  doesn't  it? 
Dean  Manion.  It's  certainly  Ironic,  to  say 
the  least.  I  notice  you  have  a  letter  there 
from  Senator  Eastland.  What  does  he  say? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Well,  he  says:  "Rhodesia  has 
made  a  valiant  fight  for  Its  Independence 
and  there  Is  a  marked  resemblance  to  Amer- 
ica's own  war  of  independence  back  In  1776. 
Rhodesia  Is  our  friend  on  the  vital  continent 
of  Africa  and  our  ally  In  the  worldwide  strug- 
gle against  Communism.  The  American  pol- 
icy is  clearly  In  direct  conflict  with  the  beet 
interests  In  the  United  States  and  Its  citi- 
zens." 

Dean  Manion.  That's  Interesting,  because 
I  have  a  clipping  here  with  me  today  In 
which  Senator  Eastland  says  substantially 
the  same  thing  and  announces  that  he  has 
submitted  a  "sense  of  the  Senate "  resolu- 
tion, urging  recognition  of  Rhodesia  In  the 
face  of  economic  sanctions  Imposed  by  the 
United  Nations  because  of  Rhodesia's  alleged 
policy  of  racial  separation. 

The  resolution  which  the  Senator  has  In- 
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troduced  raises  an  interesting  legal  question 
because  while  Congress  cannot  arrange 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  country,  that  be- 
ing an  Executive  function.  Congress  can, 
however,  and  is  obliged  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regulate  foreign  and  Interstate  com- 
merce. I  hope  the  resolution  that  Senator 
Eastland  Is  talking  about  Is  aimed  at  that 
because  we  could  through  congressional 
action,  re-establish  economic  association  and 
relationships  with  Rhodesia  in  spite  of  the 
State  Department. 

SANCTIONS    SPUR   GROWTH 

Mrs.  Bailet.  It  would  certainly  be  to  our 
advantage  to  do  so.  But,  here  Is  the  amazing 
thing.  These  sanctions  have  acted  as  a  spur 
to  economic  growth  in  Rhodesia  and  the 
Prime  Minister  told  me  that  they  have  really 
accomplished  In  three  or  four  years  what 
would  normally  take  twenty  years,  as  far  as 
their  economic  progress  Is  concerned.  They 
have  made  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

Dean  Manion.  Mrs.  Bailey,  you  have  been 
in  practically  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  What  other  African  countries  have 
you  visited? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Quite  a  few.  I  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  Congo  a  few  years  ago  and  then 
I  have  also  been  in  Kenya,  Ghana.  Nigeria, 
Senegal.  Ivory  Coast  and  Liberia,  as  well,  of 
course,  as  Libya  and  Morocco  and  Egypt. 

Dean  Manion.  Well,  Liberia  Is  Interesting. 
We  are  objecting  to  Rhodesia  because  they 
don't  employ  the  "one-man,  one-vote  rule," 
and  yet  we  recognize  and  deal  with  and  sub- 
sidize Liberia  where  only  black  people  can 
vote,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  loads  of  white 
people  live  there,  the  Flrestones  and  others, 
and  pay  huge  taxes.  Nevertheless  a  white 
man  cannot  vote  in  Liberia,  and  Liberia  Is 
consequently  violating  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  principle  but  the  United  Nations  doesn't 
Impose  any  sanctions  on  Liberia. 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Also  in  Liberia  there  Is  seri- 
ous unemployment  and  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
ruption and  maladministration.  President 
Tubman  had  the  Constitution  changed  so 
that  he  could  succeed  himself  in  ofl5ce  and 
more  or  less  perpetuate  his  dictatorship. 
Also,  In  those  black  countries  our  foreign 
aid  Instead  of  going  to  help  the  people  or 
the  country  as  a  whole  usually  goes  In  the 
pockets  of  the  head  of  the  country  and  to 
build  a  palatial  home  for  him.  I  saw  those 
all  over  Africa.  It's  common  for  them  to 
spend  five  to  ten  million  dollars  in  building 
a  Presidential  palace. 

Dean  Manion.  Well,  those  palaces  are 
built  by  the  man  who  has  been  elected  by 
the  one-man,   one-vote  principle. 

Mrs.  Bailet.  Yes.  One-man,  one-vote,  once 
only. 

Dean  Manion.  Oh  yes,  "once  only."  Once 
elected  he  stays  elected.  Thereafter  he  be- 
comes a  dictator. 

Mrs.  Bailet.  That's  right,  until  the  mili- 
tary hais  a  coup  and  topples  him  and  puts 
another  dictator  In. 

Dean  Manion.  Mrs.  Bailey,  what  about 
tourism  and  immigration?  Does  Rhodesia 
ask  for  them  and  are  we  still  free  to  go  there 
and  travel  and  live  there  if  we  choose  to 
do  so? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  We  are  quite  free  to  go  there 
and  they  are  very  happy  to  have  Americans 
visit  there.  They  are  most  hospitable  and 
graclo\is.  I  was  entertained  by  people  I'd 
never  even  heard  of  before,  and  as  for  Im- 
migrants, that  Is  almost  a  necessity.  You  see 
with  such  a  small  white  population  they 
want  people  with  training  and  experience 
and  ability.  Such  people  are  very  much  in 
demand  and  the  advertisements  in  the  paper 
show  that.  And,  they  make  special  Induce- 
ment for  Immigration.  For  example,  after 
you  have  been  there  six  months,  your  cost  of 
coming  will  be  refunded,  and  then  during  the 
first  two  years  most  of  your  taxes  are  re- 
funded, too.  They  want  to  make  it  attractive 
for  Immigrants. 


Dean  Manion.  Mrs.  Bailey,  I  notice  that  in 
a  letter  you  wrote  to  the  paper  since  you  got 
home  you  said  this:  "Nowhere  In  the  world, 
not  even  In  the  United  States,  does  the  black 
man  have  It  so  good  as  In  Rhodesia."  Now, 
that  surprises  me.  What  does  the  black  man 
have  In  Rhodesia  that  be  doesn't  have  Ui 
the  United  States? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  He  doesn't  have  any  hostile 
white  population — none  of  that  hostility  that 
you  find  over  here.  And  there  Is  no  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  blacks  against  the  whites 
over  there  either.  That's  why  the  country  Is 
so  prosperous  and  successful  and  why  law 
and  order  Is  the  order  of  the  day  there.  You 
don't  need  to  be  afraid  of  walking  around 
any  place  at  anytime,  day  or  night.  In  fact. 
It's  one  of  the  few  places  In  the  world  where 
that  can  be  said  now. 

Dean  Manion.  I  noticed  that  the  police 
didn't  carry  pistols.  Do  they  still  go  around 
unarmed? 

Mrs.  Bailet.  That's  right,  they  still  do. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs. 
Bailey,  for  coming  back  to  the  Manion  For\im 
with  this  Interesting  account  of  Rhodesia. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  watch  for  Mrs. 
Bailey's  new  book,  "The  Captive  Nations"  on 
the  newsstands.  She  knows  all  of  these  na- 
tions from  firsthand  visitation  and  experi- 
ence. 

Now,  a  final  word  about  Rhodesia.  Our 
discriminatory  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
started  back  In  1967  with  a  proclamation  by 
the  U.N.  to  quarantine  Rhodesia.  Why  the 
quarantine?  The  U.N.  maintained  that  Rho- 
desia was  threatening  the  peace  and  provok- 
ing military  aggression  in  Africa.  But  Rho- 
desia was  and  is  threatening  nobody.  What 
the  U.N.  meant,  but  didn't  say,  was  that  Rho- 
desia's progress  and  prosperity  was  making 
its  African  neighboring  nations  Jealous  and 
because  of  that  Jealousy  these  neighboring 
African  nations  might  attock  Rhodesia  and 
thus  start  a  war  on  the  continent. 

In  other  words,  because  Rhodesia  was  suc- 
ceeding, she  would  have  to  be  starved  back 
to  the  point  where  she  would  no  longer  be 
envied  by  her  black  neighbors.  This,  believe 
it  or  not,  is  what  our  quarrel  with  friendly 
Rhodesia  Is  aU  about. 


TRAGIC  CASE  OF  KENT  STATE 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  shocked  by  the  tragic  events  at 
Kent  State  College  In  Ohio,  which 
stimned  and  saddened  the  Nation,  and  I 
am  deeply  sympathtic  with  the  parents 
and  families  of  the  stricken  victims. 

The  right  of  dissent  is  a  constitu- 
tionally protected  right,  which  we  all 
enjoy  under  our  form  of  government. 

Every  person  has  the  right  to  dissent 
and  to  express  his  views,  when  he  dis- 
sents in  a  lawful  manner.  Violence, 
threats  or  injury  to  persons  and  himian 
life,  damage  to  property  and  illegal  dis- 
turbance of  order  and  stability,  and  urg- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  are 
not  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

Where  organized  violence  occurs  in 
cormection  with  dissent,  it  is  truly  regret- 
table. It  arouses  bitter  feelings  and  re- 
taliation, and  carmot  be  legally  toler- 
ated. If  we  are  to  avoid  serious  dangers 
of  the  breakdown  of  law  in  this  coimtry. 

When  violence  gets  beyond  the  control 
of  local  authorities,  first,  the  State,  and 
then,  the  National  Government,  may  be 
called  upon  to  assist  In  restoring  order 
and  enforcement  of  the  law. 


But  this  procedure,  designed  to  main- 
tain security  and  safety,  and  provide  re- 
spect for  law,  caimot  and  must  not  be 
pursued  in  ways  that  are  illegal,  and  re- 
sult in  needless  injury  and  sacrifice  of 
human  life. 

I  am  certainly  not  satisfied  with  the 
explanations  that  I  have  read  in  the 
press  and  heard  over  communications 
media  about  the  shooting  of  iimocent 
student  protest  participants  at  Kent 
State,  who  were  not  shown  to  have  com- 
mitted any  illegal  act,  and  I  urge  that  the 
Federal  Government  make  a  thorough 
investigation  to  take  every  necessary  ac- 
tion to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  terrible 
occurrence,  and  make  sure  that  such 
tragic  measures  are  not  repeated. 

Lawful  dissent  must  be  protected,  and 
violence  and  disorder  must  be  checked. 

But  this  Nation  cannot  tolerate  the 
shooting  down  of  innocent,  helpless  peo- 
ple. 

I  extend  my  deepest  ssrmpathy  to  the 
parents  and  families  of  the  victims  and 
the  officials  and  students  of  Kent  State. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  marks 
Senior  Citizens  Month.  We,  in  Congress, 
can  pause  and  reflect  with  pride  on  the 
extensive  legislation  and  the  many  pro- 
grams that  have  been  enacted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  constantly  growing 
group.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
flect on  those  needs  that  remain  ne- 
glected. 

We  are  aware  of  many  of  the  needs  and 
unique  problems  of  income,  health,  and 
housing  which  beset  the  elderly,  and,  de- 
spite the  great  strides  made  by  Con- 
gress, much  remains  to  be  done. 

There  is  another  area  of  acute  need — 
the  need  for  nourishing,  well-balanced 
meals  in  a  social  setting — and  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  would, 
for  the  first  time,  institute  a  program  to 
meet  those  needs  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  elderly  person  who  finds  himself 
robbed  of  friends,  close  relatives,  and 
neighbors  by  death,  time,  and  change, 
has  been  the  subject  of  intensive  research 
in  this  area.  Mrs.  Sandra  Howell,  proj- 
ect director  for  the  Gerontological  So- 
ciety, described  the  results  of  inadequate 
diet  in  testimony  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
last  fall: 

When  poor  nutrition  exists  and  persists 
in  the  older  adult,  It  serves  to  Intensify  the 
severity  of  other  conditions  which  accom- 
pany the  processes  of  aging.  By  not  specif- 
ically dealing  with  the  problems  of  adequate 
diet  in  the  elderly  (we  encourage)  the  spiral 
of  chronic  disease,  physical  and  psychic  dis- 
ability, and  ultimate  Institutionalization. 

The  hearings  of  this  committee  re- 
sulted in  a  strong  recommendation  for 
legislation  that  would  provide  a  compre- 
hensive nutrition  program  in  a  social 
setting.  Among  the  programs  discussed 
in  the  hearings  were  the  demonstrational 
projects  conducted  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Agin«  under  title  IV — research 
and  development  grants,  which  evidenced 
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not  only  their  desirability,  bit  their  feas- 
ibility. Twenty-seven  projects  were  car- 
ried out  during  a  3-year  period  in  17 
States  and  were  concluded  in  the  fall  of 
1969. 

The  bill  I  have  introducfd  today  wul 
implement  this  recommendi  ition  and  will 
meet  the  acute  need  for  a  niitional  policy 
aimed  at  providing  the  elderly  with  low- 
cost,  nutritionally  sound  mi  fals  served  in 
strategically  located  centers  such  as  com- 
munity centers,  senior  cKizen  centers, 
schools,  and  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit institutions  suited  to  such  use.  Be- 
sides promoting  better  health  among  the 
older  segment  of  our  populi  ition  through 
improved  nutrition,  such  a  program,  im- 
plemented through  the  us<  of  a  variety 
of  community  resources,  would  be  a 
means  of  promoting  greater  opportunity 
for  social  contact,  ending  tbe  isolation  of 
old  age,  increasing  participants'  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition  and  health  in  general, 
and  promoting  positive  rii^^^  health 
and  independence  through  the  encour- 
agement of  greater  physicil  and  mental 
Mtivities.  , 

This  bill  provides  for  Ftederal.  State, 
and  local  funding  on  a  matching  basis, 
including  the  utilization  of!  surplus  com- 
modity programs  for  the  preparation  of 
at  least  one  hot  meal  per  diy  at  a  reason- 
able low  cost  to  the  participant. 

I  urge  earnest  consideration  of  my  bill 
and  welcome  all  who  wish  to  Join  with 
me  as  cosponsors.  Today's  senior  citizens, 
after  a  lifetime  of  hard  Jf  ork,  a  career 
Interrupted  by  the  Great  EJepression  and 
war,  faces  a  future  of  exiting  on  a  sum 
which  is  only  20  to  40  percjent  of  his  for- 
mer earnings.  Even  with  the  medicare 
legislation,  the  older  American  sees  med- 
ical costs  looming  large  in  their  budget. 
For  many  persons  living  on  a  fixed  In- 
come, the  only  flexible  portion  of  their 
budget  is  food.  Rent  and  [taxes  must  be 
paid:  medical  costs  are  gi>»en  high  prior- 
ity and  consequently  mon|ey  must  come 
from  the  already  skimpy  food  budget. 
Not  all  are  aware  that  Medicine  does 
little  good  to  a  body  consisiently  deprived 
of  the  proper  nourishmait,  and  those 
who  do  know  this  often  an  in  no  position 
to  do  anything  about  it.  Ny  bill,  which  I 
now  submit  for  the  Recoud,  offers  Con- 
gress sm  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  it: 

H.R.  17612 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  grants  tc  States  for  the 
establishment,  malntenan(  e.  operation  and 
expansion  of  low-cost  meU  programs,  nu- 
trition training  and  edu(atlon  programs, 
opportunity  for  social  c<ntacts,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Viited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemb  ed. 

Section  1.  Title  Vn  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  is  redesignated  lis  title  Vin.  and 
sections  701  through  705  )f  that  Act  are 
respecUvely  redesignated  is  sections  801 
through  805. 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(1)  of  fthe  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  U  amende*  I  by  deleting  the 
(;)  and  Inserting  a  (.)  aid  Inserting  Im- 
mediately thereafter  the  words  "except  for 
the  purposes  of  title  Vn  where  the  term 
•Secretary'  shall  mean  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture." 

Sk.  3.  The  Older  Amerlcina  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  fc  Uowlng  new  title 
Immediately  after  title  VI    hereof: 


"TITLE   VII— NUTRITION   PROGRAM   FOR 
THE   ELDERLY" 


"FINDINGS   AND   PURPOSE 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Research  and  Development  Grants,  Title  IV, 
Older  Americans  Act.  nutrition  program  has 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  and  the 
need  for  permanent  nationwide  programs  to 
provide  the  nutritional  and  social  needs  of 
millions  of  persons  aged  slxty-flve  or  older 
who  are  unable  to  overcome  the  complex  and 
Intertwining  problems  of  Inadequate  diets. 
Many  of  these  elderly  persons  do  not  eat 
adequately  because  they  cannot  afford  to  do 
so.  while  others,  who  are  economically  better 
off,  do  not  eat  well  because  they  lack  the 
skills  to  select  and  prepare  nourishing  and 
well  balanced  meals,  have  limited  mobility 
which  may  Impair  their  capacity  to  shop  and 
cook  for  themselves,  and  have  feelings  of 
rejection  and  loneliness  which  obliterate  the 
incentive  necessary  to  prepare  and  eat  a  meal 
alone.  These  and  other  physiological,  psy- 
chological, social  and  economic  changes  that 
occur  with  aging  result  In  a  pattern  of  liv- 
ing, which  causes  malnutrition  tmd  further 
physical  and  mental  deterioration. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, commodity  distribution  sjrstems.  and 
old  age  Income  benefits,  there  Is  an  acute 
need  for  a  national  policy  aimed  at  providing 
the  elderly  with  low  cost,  nutritionally  sound 
meals  served  In  strategically  located  centers 
such  as  community  centers,  senior  citizen 
centers,  schools  and  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institutions  suited  to  such  use  and 
through  other  means  toward  this  purpose. 
Besides  promoting  better  health  among  the 
older  segment  of  our  population  through  Im- 
proved nutrition,  such  a  program.  Imple- 
mented through  the  use  of  a  variety  of  com- 
munity resources,  would  be  a  means  of  pro- 
moting greater  opportunity  for  social  contact 
ending  the  isolation  of  old  age,  increasing 
participants'  knowledge  of  nutrition  and 
health  in  general,  and  promoting  positive 
mental  health  and  independence  through  the 
encouragement  of  greater  physical  and  men- 
tal activities. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall— 


'  ( 1 )  create  a  new  division  within  the  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Services,  for  the 
administration  of  the  program; 

"(2)  make  full  utilization  of  the  existing 
services  within  the  Department  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
under  the  Director  of  Science  and  Education: 
and 

"(3)  Consult  with  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
tiUe.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  request 
the  technical  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  such  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use, 
with  their  consent,  the  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basU  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities In  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel and  facilities. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
consultative  services  and  technical  assistance 
to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution 
or  organization,  agency,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State:  to  provide  short-term  training 
and    technical    Instruction:    and   to   collect. 


prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  special  edu- 
cational or  Informational  materials,  includ- 
ing reports  of  the  projects  for  which  funds 
are  provided  under  this  title. 

"ALLOTMENT    OF    FtTNDS 

"Sec  703.  (a)(1)  From  the  sum  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  708(A) 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
shall  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  such  sum  and 
(B)  each  other  State  shall  be  allotted  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  such  sum. 

"(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  sum  so 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  each  State  shall 
be  allotted  an  additional  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as 
the  population  aged  sixty-five  or  over  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  population  aged  65  or  over 
In  all  of  the  States,  as  determined  by  th» 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(3)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  title  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  allotted  to  It  imder  para- 
graphs (I)  and  (2). 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  that  year  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment.  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
dates  during  such  years  as  the  Secretary 
may  fix.  to  other  States  In  proportion  to 
the  original  allotments  to  such  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  esti- 
mates such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
use  for  such  year:  and  State's  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Such 
reallotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  State  plan  so  approved,  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  population  aged 
sixty-five  or  over.  Any  amount  reallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection   (a)    for  that  year. 

"(c)  The  allotment  of  any  state  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  pay  up  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  projects  In  such  State 
described  In  section  705  and  approved  by 
such  State  in  accordance  with  Its  State  plan 
approved"under  section  705.  Such  allotment 
to  any  State  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
upon  the  condition  that  the  Federal  allot- 
ment will  be  matched  during  each  fiscal  year 
by  10  per  centum  or  more,  as  the  case  may 
be,  from  funds  within  the  State. 

"(d)  If,  In  any  State,  the  State  agency  Is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse  the  funds 
paid  to  it  under  this  title  in  the  State,  or  is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  match  Federal  funds 
made  available  for  use  by  such  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institution  or  organization, 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  withhold  the  allotment 
of  funds  to  such  State  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a) .  The  Secretary  shall  disburse 
the  funds  so  withheld  directly  to  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion, agency,  or  political  subdivision  of  such 
State  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Including  the  requirement  that 
any  such  payment  or  payments  shall  be 
matched  in  the  proportion  specified  In  sub- 
section (c)  for  such  State,  by  funds  from 
sources  within  the  State. 


"PAYMENTS   TO    STATES 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  Funds  allotted  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  section  703  during  a  fiscal  yew 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  such  State 
for  disbursement  by  the  State  agency  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  agreements  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title  as 
may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  State  agency,  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  during 
such  fiscal  year  In  supplying — 
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"(1)  agriculture  commodities  and  other 
foods  for  consumption  by  persons  aged  sixty- 
five  or  over,  and 

"(2)  nonfood  assistance  in  furtherance  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under  this 
section  and  the  time  or  times  such  amounts 
are  to  be  paid:  and  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State  at  the  time 
or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary  the  amounts 
so  certified. 

"STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires 
to  receive  allotments  under  this  title  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  a  State 
plan  for  purposes  of  this  title  which — 

"(1)  establishes  or  designated  a  single 
State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  adminis- 
tering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan,  which  agency  shall  be  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title: 

"(2)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  provide  satisfactory  assurance 
that  aUotments  paid  to  the  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  will  be  expended— 

"A.  to  make  grants  In  cash  or  In  kind  to 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution  or 
organization,  agency  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  (hereinafter  referred  to  'recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract')  — 

"(II)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  the 
food:  delivery  of  the  meals:  and  such  other 
reasonable  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  in 

(providing  nutrition  services  to  persons  aged 
sixty-five  or  over.  Reclpienu  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts may  charge  participating  Individuals 
j:  for  meals  furnished  but  such  charge  shall 
3  not  exceed  a  per  meal  limit  to  be  established 
X  by  each  state  agency,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  Income  ranges  of  eligible  individuals 
In  local  communities  and  other  sources  of 
income  of  the  recipient  of  a  grant  or  a  con- 
tract. 

"(Ill)  to  provide  such  supporting  services 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  such  as  the 
costs  of  social  services  and  local  public  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  residences  of  par- 
ticipating individuals  which  costs  are  not 
provided  by  grants  for  these  services  from 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, or  other  Federal  agency. 

"B.  to  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plan:  provided, 
that  the  amount  expended  for  such  adminis- 
tration and  planning  shall  not  exceed  a  sum 
which  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agency. 

"(1)  in  making  report,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  thU  title.  Including  reports  of  the  ob- 
jective measurements  required  by  section  706, 
and  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports  and  proper  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  funds  under  this  title, 
and 

"(II)  m  providing  satisfactory  assurance 
that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
title  to  the  State,  including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
or  contract. 

"(3)  provides  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration (including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 


compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  in 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  plan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  he  determines  meets  the  require- 
ments and  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
such  State  agency,  finds  (1)  that  the  State 
plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  or  with  any  require- 
ments set  forth  In  the  application  of  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  contract  approved  pur- 
suant to  such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
such  State  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  state  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  title  (or  m  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  will  be  Umited 
to  programs  or  projects  under  the  State  plan, 
or  portions  thereof,  not  affected  by  the  fail- 
ure, or  that  the  State  agency  shall  not  make 
further  payments  under  this  part  to  specified 
local  agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  tmtil 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satis- 
fied, the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  the  State  under  this  Utle,  or  shall 
limit  payments  to  recipients  of  grants  ot  con- 
tracts under,  cw  parts  of,  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  the  failure  or  payments  to  the 
State  agency  under  this  part  shall  be  limited 
to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  not  af- 
fected by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be) . 

"(d)(1)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (c) ,  such  State  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

"(3)  The  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"NUTRITION    AND    OTHER    PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  706.  Funds  allotted  to  any  State 
during  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
703  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  agency 
to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  who 
agree — 

"(1)  to  establish  a  program  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  'nutrition  program')  which, 
five  or  more  days  per  week,  provides  at 
least  one  hot  meal  per  day  and  any  addi- 
tional meals,  hot  or  cold,  each  of  which  as- 
sures a  minimum  of  one-third  of  the  dally 
recommended  dietary  allowances  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Research  Council. 

"(2)  to  provide  such  nutrition  program 
for  individuals  aged  sixty-five  or  over  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'eligible  individuals'). 


"(S)  to  fumUh  a  site  for  such  nutrition 
program  in  as  close  proximity  to  the  majority 
of  eligible  Individuals'  residences  as  feasible, 
and,  preferably  within  walking  distance. 

"(4)  to  utilize  methods  of  administration 
including  outreach  which  will  assure  that  the 
maximum  number  of  eligible  individuals  may 
have  an  opportiinlty  to  participate  in  such 
nutrition  program. 

"(6)  to  provide  a  setting  conducive  to  ex- 
panding the  nutritional  program  to  Include 
recreational  activities,  informational,  health 
and  welfare  counseling  and  referral  services. 

"(6)  to  Include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(7)  to  establish  and  administer  the  nu- 
tritional program  with  the  advice  of  persons 
competent  in  the  field  of  service  In  which 
the  nutrition  program  Is  being  provided,  and 
of  persons  who  are  knowledgeable  with  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  elderly  persons. 

"(8)  to  provide  an  oppHjrtunlty  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness,  feasibility  and  cost  of  each 
particular  type  of  such  program. 

"(9)  to  give  preference  to  persons  aged 
slxty-flve  or  over  for  any  staff  positions,  full 
or  part-time,  for  which  such  persons  qualify. 

"StTRPLTTs  Commodities 
"Sec.  707.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or 
contract  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  utilize 
In  Its  nutrition  program  commodities  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  In  abundance,  either  nationally  or  in 
the  local  area,  or  commodities  donated  by 
the  Secretary.  Commodities  purchased  under 
the  authority  of  section  32  of  the  act  of 
Augtist  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774),  as  amended, 
may  be  donated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  contract,  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  as  determined  by  the  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract,  for  utilization  in  the 
nutritional  program  vmder  this  title.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  terms 
and  conditions  respecting  the  xise  of  com- 
modities donated  under  such  section  32,  as 
will  maximize  the  nutritional  and  financial 
contributions  of  such  donated  commodities 
m  such  public  or  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions or  organizations,  agencies,  or  pcditlcal 
subdivisions  of  a  State. 

"appropriations  attthorized 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  utilize 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  title  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  of 
section  32  of  the  Act  approved  August  24, 
1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  774;  7  UjS.C. 
614c). 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  funds  which 
may  be  available,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Utle. 

"program  expenditures 
"Sec.  709.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  In  section  708  of  this  tltie.  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jvme  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for 
grants-in-aid  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  less 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  3'^  per  centum  thereof 
which  per  centum  Is  hereby  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  administrative  ex- 
penses under  this  title: 

"(2)  direct  expenditures  by  the  Secretary 
for  agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States  and  such 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  or 
organizations,  agencies,  or  political  subdi- 
visions of  a  State,  participating  In  the  nu- 
trition program  under  this  tiUe. 

"RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec.  710.  No  part  of  the  cost  of  any  pro- 
gram under  this  title  may  be  treated  as  in- 
come or  benefits  to  any  eligible  Individual 
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REMARKS  OF 
SCHWENGEL 
TAIN      PROPOSED 
ACTIONS  INVOLVING  CONSERVA- 
TION     WORK      AND     [POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT 

•  Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  pennission  to  extenc  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  £  peaker.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  called  thi;  agricultural 
sector  one  of  the  princt^l  areas  in 
which  effective  pollution  Controls  must 
be  adopted  in  order  to  restdre  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  environment. 

This  Congress  has  estallished  in  the 
National  Environmental  ]*olicy  Act  of 
1969  certain  poUcy  and  procedural 
standards  and  gxadelines  for  all  public 
programs  which  have  or  sh  Duld  have  en- 
vironmental impacts. 

I   can   testify  before   ttis  body   that 
the   farmers,   ranchers,    and    woodland 
owners  of  America  have  ic  ng  been  con- 
cerned with  and  doing  much  to  prevent 
or   alleviate   the   problems    of   environ- 
mental deterioration,  of  wtiich  all  of  us 
have   rightfully   become   lo   concerned. 
They  have,  with  the  help  of  our  great 
public     conservation     programs,     held 
countless  tons  of  polluting  sediments  and 
associated  chemicals  and  organisms  on 
the  land  where  they  belong,  and  out  of 
our  road  ditches,  streams,  Reservoirs,  and 
harbors.  They  have  create^  conservation 
patterns    which    have    beautifled    our 
landscapes.  They  have  enljanced  wildlife 
habitat  and  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities on  rural  lands  and  waters  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoymerit  of  all  of  us. 
These    reassuring    fac4    were    again 
brought  home  to  me  so»ie  weeks  ago 
when  I  met  in  the  First  District  of  Iowa 
with  the  locally  elected  farmer  commit- 
teemen of  the  area.  They  kvere  planning 
how  they  could  even  mora  effectively  di- 
rect   agricultiural    program    resources — 
which  the  Congress  has  ^ely  commit- 
ted to  their  administration — and  encour- 
age more  of  their  farmer  neighbors  to- 
ward the  safest  farmingj  methods  and 
the  most  effective  old  and  new  conserva- 
tion   and    pollution    abating    practices. 
They  were  eagerly  seeking  new  research 
results  and  new  conservation  technology 
for  the  good  of  their  ccmmunitles.  as 
well  as  of  the  farms  upcn  which  their 
communities  and  most  o'  our  economy 
so  much  depend. 

I  know,  too,  that  many  of  the  best 
pollution  control  and  ab  itement  meas- 
ures that  farmers  instal  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  repay  little,  I  any,  returns 
to  the  farmer  who  installs  them.  When 
pollution  control  measures  are  installed 
by  an  industrial  concern    the  costs  are 


passed  on  to  the  users  through  traditional 
'cost  plus"  charges  for  its  products  and 
services.  But  farmers  and  their  families 
have — almost  as  traditionally,  unfor- 
tunately— had  to  expend  the  extra  labor, 
mine  their  lands,  and  get  little  or  none 
of  the  price  rewards  that  simple  justice 
would  require. 

The  public,  through  the  Congress,  has 
not  been  totally  unmindful  of  this  situa- 
tion. It  has  provided  two  programs  which 
are,  fortunately,  available  on  eligible 
lands  and  projects  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. These  two — the  tested  and  proved 
agricultural  conservation  program — or 
ACP — and  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention — or  Public  Law  566 — 
program — have  particular  potentials  for 
economical,  partnership  investments  be- 
tween farmers  and  their  Government. 
The  resoiurces  of  these  programs  plus  the 
farmers'  matching  contributions  quite 
effectively  accomplish  conservation  and 
other  environmental  quality  goals  that 
the  public  interest  requires. 

On  the  basis  of  new  authority  provided 
by  this  Congress  last  fall — in  line  with 
the  request  of  this  administration — the 
agricultiu^l  conservation  program  has 
added  in  1970  a  battery  of  new  direct  pol- 
lution abatement  practices. 

These  are  already  beginning  to  help 
participating  farmers  install  additional 
water,  air.  and  soil  pollution  abating 
meastires.  Some  of  these  practices  help 
deal  with  one  of  the  problems  common  to 
most  sections  of  the  Nation,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Midwest:  utilizing  or  dis- 
posing of  farm  feedlot  wastes.  These 
feedlots  are  essential  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  red  meats  on 
which  the  nutrition  and  health  standards 
of  modem  America  largely  depend.  The 
waste  produced  by  1.000  cattle  in  a  farm 
feedlot  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  people 
of  a  city  of  15.000  to  20.000.  These  ani- 
mal wastes  must  be  managed  so  that 
they  will  not  pollute  our  air  and  water 
and  thereby  jeopardize  our  health  and 
well-being. 

Yet,  consumer  costs  of  these  red  meats 
are  high  enough.  And  there  is  an  effec- 
tive, economical  way  to  help  hold  these 
costs  in  check,  especially  in  the  interest 
of  those  citizens  least  able  to  pay.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  investment  by  the  public 
in  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram— actually  only  about  $1  per  per- 
son per  year — can  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  many  past  public  benefits  of 
this  program,  plus  a  good  share  of  the 
various  pollution  abatement  benefits  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

Two  simple  amendments  to  legislation 
authorizing  procedures  regarding  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  and 
others  to  that  authorizing  Public  Law  566 
watershed  projects  are  needed,  though, 
to  help  those  programs  continue  to  serve 
their  public-benefit  purposes  more  ef- 
ficiently. I  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
troduce those  amendments  at  an  early 
date,  along  with  a  related  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  bill  that  I  shall  introduce  will, 
upon  enactment,  amend : 

First.  Public  Law  83-566  with  respect 
to  equitable  assistance  for  works  of  im- 


provement for  water  quality  manage- 
ment and  related  benefits  and  for  acquir- 
ing needed  sites  under  Public  Law  566 
small  watershed  projects.  I  believe  the 
needs  for  these  amendments  are  self- 
evident. 

Second.  The  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
term  agreements  with  farmers — in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  annual  approvals. 

Third.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  permit  paying  cost  shares 
throughout  the  year  when  the  practices 
are  performed. 

The  Secretary  could  share  costs  under 
these  term  agreements  with  farmers  who 
in  accordance  with  farm  plans  and  tech- 
nical specifications,  carry  out  a  series  of 
approved  conservation  and  pollution 
abating  practices  which  have  community 
as  well  as  on-site  benefits.  This  would  be 
especially  helpful  in  special  conservation 
project  areas:  for  example,  Public  Law 
566  watersheds. 

The  concurrent  resolution  will  reiterate 
and  reemphasize  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  some  of  the  pri- 
orities for  the  operation  of  important 
conservation  and  pollution  abatement 
programs,  as  they  relate  to  our  rural 
lands  and  waters. 

It  is  significant  that  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Conservation  Districts  has 
adopted  resolutions  essentially  in  line 
with  most  of  these  needed  actions.  Also, 
some  of  our  important  farm  and  other 
natural  resource-oriented  groups  have 
endorsed  parallel  or  comparable  goals. 
I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  this  House  to  act  and 
the  Congress  to  authorize  these  forward 
steps.  This  will  Insure  another  urgently 
needed  advance  toward  maintaining  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  our  ailing  en- 
vironment. 


FLORIDA  STATE  SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION REQUESTING  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION TO  DESIGNATE 
CAPE  KENNEDY  AS  OPERATIONAL 
BASE  FOR  SHUTTLE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, Fla.,  which  has  been  the  launch- 
ing site  for  all  of  our  space  vehicles  and 
which  has  so  magnificently  conducted  all 
these  momentous  operations,  is,  I  think, 
all  should  agree,  the  natural  operational 
base  for  the  space  shuttle  system  which 
is  in  prospect  as  a  part  of  our  space 
program. 

I  am  very  much  pleased,  therefore,  to 
present  to  the  House,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  connection  with  my  remarks. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  503 
adopted  by  the  Florida  State  Senate,  re- 
questing the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  designate  Cape 
Kennedy  as  operational  base  for  the 
shuttle  system  and  I  ask  that  this  con- 
current resolution  appear  in  full  follow- 
ing my  remarks : 
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Florida  State  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  503 
A  concvirrent  resolution  requesting  the  Na- 
Uon&l  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  designate  Cape  Kennedy  as  the 
operational  base  for  the  space  shuttle 
system 

Whereas,  the  space  shuttle — a  reusable 
low-cost  rocket  for  ferrying  men  and  mate- 
rials back  and  forth  between  earth  and  space 
sUUons — Is  the  next  big  essential  piece  of 
hardware  for  the  tJ.S.  space  exploration  pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas,  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  U  the 
most  modern  and  complete  space  port  in  the 
world;  and 

Whereas,  over  2V,  billion  dollars  Is  already 
Invested  In  the  extensive  facilities  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  and  down  range  fa- 
cilities; and 

Whereas,  these  facilities  include  extensive 
assembly,  pre-laxmch  checkout,  cryogenic  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  storage,  launch  and  sup- 
port capabilities;  and 

Whereas,  a  down  range  tracking  capability 
exists  at  the  nearby  Eastern  Test  Range  facU- 
Itv;  and 

Whereas,  a  10.000  foot  runway  for  landing 
and  returning  the  booster  and  orbit  stage 
Is  in  existence;  and 

Whereas,  a  high  skilled  team  of  18.000  op- 
erations, maintenance  and  assembly  person- 
nel are  at  the  Cape;  and 

Whereas,  the  launch  of  space  shuttles  over 
the  water  add  Immeasurably  to  the  safety  of 
development  nights  of  the  system;  and 

Whereas,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  exist- 
ing facilities  for  assembly  of  vehicles  after 
delivery  and  refurbishment  of  vehicles  after 
each  flight;  and 

Whereas.  Cape  Kennedy  Is  easily  accessible 
by  all  modes  of  transportation;  and 

Whereas,  construction  costs  In  the  area 
are  cheaper  than  other  areas  of  the  country 
which  might  be  possibly  considered;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  88.000  acres  of  govern- 
ment land  available  for  expansion  If  needed; 
and 

Whereas.  Florida  Industry  received  over  422 
million  dollars  In  Income  from  the  sale  of 
goods  and  services  to  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter last  year;  and 

Whereas,  the  educational  support  and 
opportunities  provided  by  higher  educational 
institutions  in  the  Immediate  area  and 
throughout  Florida  have  and  will  continue 
to  contribute  significantly  to  the  success  of 
NASA  and  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  offers 
a  unique  aggregate  of  facilities  which  are 
not  available  at  any  other  possible  site  for 
development  and  operational  flights  of  the 
space  shuttle  system  at  minimum  cost  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer;  and 

Whereas,  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  In  Ite  report  on  the  Fiscal 
1970  budget  states  that  "maximum  use 
should  be  made  of  exUtlng  facilities  to  sup- 
port the  space  shuttle  program"  and  that 
"the  extensive  launch  and  checkout  capabU- 
Itles  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  .  .  .  should 
receive  early  and  most  careful  considera- 
tion": Now  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  House  of  Representatives  Con- 
curring : 

That  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Is  hereby  requested  to  desig- 
nate Cape  Kennedy  as  the  operational  base 
for  the  space  shuttle  system. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  each  member  of  the  Ap- 


propriations and  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committees  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Appropriations  and  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committees  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 
Attest: 

E.  S.  Fraskr, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hall,  for  May  14  and  15.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  in  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  HoRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  from  4  o'clock  pjn. 
today  through  May  14,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Button  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  from  4  o'clock  pjn. 
today  through  May  14,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack).  for  today  and  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness.   

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  HOGAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
to  address  the  House  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent.  p>ennission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  Bennett  In  two  instances  and  to 

include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  during  general  debate  on 
House  Resolution  960. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  during  his  remarks  In 
general  debate  on  House  Resolution  960. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  to  include 
extraneous  material  in  the  Committee  of 
the  'Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Betts. 


Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Collins  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Brotzuan. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bow  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  RUPPE. 
Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 
Mr.  PisH. 
Mr.  Bush. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Reifkl. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Phaser  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Fallon  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  3778.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Kayslnger  Bluff  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Osage 
River  Basin.  Mo.,  to  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mo. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly, at  (6  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tcwnorrow. 
Thursday.  May  14,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule 
commuiucatlons   were 
Speaker's  table  and  referr^ 

2054.  A  letter  from  the 
of   the   Navy    ( Inst*IlaUons 
transmitting  notification  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy 
submarine    Cavalla   to   the   V 
Veterans  World  War  11 — Texas 
to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Armed  Services 

2055.  A  letter  from  the 
of  the   Navy    (Installations 
transmitting  notice  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to 
marine  Cobta  to  the  Manitowoc 
Memorial  Association,  Inc 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
(c( :  to  the  Committee  on  Arn|ed 

2068.  A  letter  from  the 
of  State  ( Congressional 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed 
the  Foreign  Service  Building  i 
authorize  additional   a 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

2057  A  letter  from  the  Acting 
mlnlstratlve  OlBce  of  the  US 
mltting   a  draft   of   proposed 
amend  the  Civil  Service 
authorize   the   payment  of  at 
secretary  of  a  Justice  or  Judg( 
States  on  the  same  basis  as 
congressional   employee  or 
slonal  employee;   to  the  ~ 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


,  executive 

tak^n  from   the 

as  follows: 


Assl4tant  Secretary 

liOglStlCS)  . 

Intention  of 

,o  transfer  the 

S.   Submarine 

Inc.,  pursuant 

'308(c);  to  the 


Assistant  Secretary 
Logistics ) , 
Indention  of  the 
transfer  the  sub- 
Submarine 
M^ltowoc,  Wis., 
10  use.  7308 
Services. 
t  Secretary 
Relations ) ,  transmit- 
to  amend 
Act,   1926,   to 
to  the 


Assli  itan 


leglsli  itlon 


ippropr  atlons 

Director,  Ad- 
Courts,  trans- 
leglslatlon   to 
Retirement  laws  to 
annuity  to  a 
of  the  United 
annuity  to  a 
farmer   congres- 
on  Post 


an 


Com  nlttee 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTT]  lES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule 
committees  were  delivered 
for  printing  and  reference 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MADDEN;  Committee 
Resolution  1004.  Resolution 
of  H.R.   17575,  a  bill  making 
for  the  Departments  of  Statfc 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
cles  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
and  for  other  purposes  (RepI 
Referred  to  the  House  Calcndif' 

Mr.    MILLS:     Committee 
Means.   BR.  8512.   A  bill   to 
temporary    period    the    Impo^ 
Dopa;    with  an  amendment 
1076)     Referred    to    the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

Mr.    MILLS:     Committee 
Means.  H  R.   14720.  A  bill  to 
the  close  of  June  30.  1973 
pension    of   duties   on 
eluding  ferruginous  ore)    anjl 
ucts    (Rept.   No.   91-1077) 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou^e 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.    MILLS :     Committee 
Means.  HM.  16199.  A  bill  to 
ing  capital  fund  for  the 
Treasury    (Rept.   No.  91-1071 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  WhoU 
State  of  the  Union. 

Kir.    MILLS:     Committee 
Means.  HJi.  16940.  A  bill  to 
cember  31.  1972,  the  suspen^ 
electrodes  for  use  In  producing 
(Rept.   No.  91-1079).  Referred 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
the  Union. 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHS:  Committee 
Means.  HS..  17241.  A  bill  to 
the  close  of  June  30,  1972 
pension  of  duties  on  certain 
(R«pt.  No.  91-1080).  Referr^ 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
th»  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  t>n  Government 
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Operations.  The  Environmental  Decade  (Ac- 
tion Proposals  For  the  1970'8)  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1082).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Company's  high  voltage  line 
(Rept.  No.  91-1083).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee oT  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey :  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  16968.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
Government  contribution  with  respect  to  the 
health  benefits  coverage  of  Federal  employees 
and  annuitants,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1084).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service.    Statistical    activities    of    the 
Federal    Government.    1969    (Rept     No.    91- 
1085).    Referred   to   the   Committee   oL  the^ 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6854.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells 
and  fittings  for  use  ol  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  (Rept.  No.  91-1081)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  17591.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  partici- 
pation by  certain  Federal  employees  In  fu- 
nerals for  deceased  war  veterans  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 

H.R  17592.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional training  or  education  for  certain 
veterans  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  train- 
ing, in  order  to  restore  employability  lost 
due  to  technological  changes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  17593.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to 
restore  entitlement  to  educational  benefits 
to  veterans  of  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee o  .  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  17594.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  eli- 
gible persons  to  receive  educational  assist- 
ance while  pursuing  secondary  school  train- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.R.  17595.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Johnny  Horizon",  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  17596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate,  to  provide  for  an  automatic 
increase  in  such  wage  rate  baf«d  on  In- 
creases in  the  price  Index  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  such  act,  to  establish  procedures 
to  relieve  domestic  Industries  and  workers 
Injured  by  Increased  Imports  from  low-wage 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

HJl.  17597.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  of  students  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
tural  heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups 


in  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  17598.  A  bill  to  define  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
tervene abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.   17599.  A  bill   to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  lAi.  FLOWERS: 
H.R.  17600.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By    Mr.     HOOAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
PuQUA,    and   Mr.    Broyhill   of   Vir- 
ginia) : 
H.R.  17601.  A  bill  to  exempt  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration  mortgages   and   loans   from   the   In- 
terest   and    usury    laws    of    the    District    of 
Columbia,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  17602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Casey)  : 
H.R.  17603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional   protection    to    marine    and    wildlife 
ecology  by  requiring  the  designation  of  cer- 
tain water  and  submerged  lands  areas  where 
the   depositing   of   certain    waste    materials 
will  be  permitted,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  with  respect  to  such  de- 
posits, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  17604.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military   installations,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,   Mr.    Dent,   Mr.    King,   Mr. 
DoNCAN,    Mr.    F*ui.TON    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Fish)  : 
H.R.  17605.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROTH : 
HJl.  17606.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation   Act  of   1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.  17607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  States  for 
the  construction  of  correctional  institutions 
and   facilities;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  17608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  Spates  from 
fxirther  pollution  by  requiring  that  synthetic 
petroleum-based  detergents  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States  be  free  of  phosphorus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  CEDERBERO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Har- 
vey.  Mr.   Kleppe,   Mr.   Langen,  and 
Mr.  Latta)  : 
H.R.  17609.   A  bill  to  provide  for   orderly 
trade  In  sugar  beet  molsisses,  and  for  other 
purjxises;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  und 
Means. 

BvMr.  FOLEY: 
HJl.  17610.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  defer  construction  charges 
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to  become  due  on  certain  lands  in  the  Greater 
Wenatchee  irrigation  district.  Greater  Wenat- 
chee  division.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project 
Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  OLSEN: 
HJi.  17611.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  correct  unfair  labor  practices 
and  inequities  with  respect  to  the  computa- 
tion of  duty  time  and  overtime,  night,  holi- 
day and  Sunday  pay  of  certain  employees 
engaged  In  negotiations  of  labor-manage- 
ment contracts  based  on  statute  or  Execu- 
tive order;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HR  17612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low-coet  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  educaUon 
programs,  opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H  R.  17613.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility at  Bonham,  Tex.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (by  request)  : 
HR  17614.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  Treasury  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  for  the  annuity  paid  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    ROBERTS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Albert)  : 
H  R    17615.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  permit  the  vise  of  recreational 
areas  at  Lake  Texoma  for  nontransient  mobile 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
HJ    Res    1229.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative    to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DIGOS: 
HJ.  Res.  1230.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing May  25  of  each  year  as  "African  Libera- 
tion Day";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  HOOAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia)  : 
H  J  Ree.  1231.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  for  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  negoUate  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact relating  to  the  establishment  and  au- 
thority of  a  Washington  Metropolitan  Al- 
port Authority:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Groveb,  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  McKneally, 
Mr    Preyer  of  J^orth  CaroUna,   Mr. 
RUPPE   Mr.  SMifJKof  New  York.  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Wtdler.  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr   Harrincton,  and  Mr.  McDade)  : 
H    Con   Res.   610.   Concurrent   resolution; 
the  Congress  reaffirms  Its  consUtutlon^re- 
sponslblUty  of  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  affecting  grave  national  Is- 
sues of  war  and  peace;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE; 
H  Con.  Res.  611.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
modify  certain  tariff  concessions  granted  by 
^e  united  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  .  ,        ,,     .-, 

Bv    Mr     SKUBTTZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Mize,  and  Mr.  Shriver)  : 
H    Con    Res.   612.   Concurrent  resolution; 
thA  Conn-ess  reaffirms  Its  constltuUonal  re- 
gonSmror  consultaUon  with  the  Pr«l- 
dent    on    matters    affecting    grave    nationaJ 
l«ues  of  peace  and  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUVE : 
H  Con  Res.  613.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congrws  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions international  supervisory  force  tor  Oxe 
purpose  of  establishing  a  cease-fire  In  Indo- 
chlM  to  aid  efforts  toward  a  political  solu- 
tion of  current  hostilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  DIGGS:  ,      ^     #  , 

H   Res    1005.  ResoluUon  to  stop  funds  for 

warm  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 

for  war  in  Vietnam;    to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ICHORD : 
H  Res.  1006.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  hearings  en- 
titled "Investigation  of  StudenU  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  part  7-A  (Return  of  Prisoners 
of  War  and  Data  Concerning  Camera  News, 
Inc..  "Newsreel");  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.   MONTGOMERY   (for  himself. 
Mr     Caitxry,    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr. 
ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr. 
Jones   of   North   Carolina,   Mr.   Mc- 
Millan, and  Mr.  Pickle)  : 
H    Res    1007.  Resolution  to  establish  a  se- 
lect committee  to  study  U.S.  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  then  report  its  findings 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Its  adop- 
Uon;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Burton 
of  California,  Mr.  Dulski.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert,   Mr.    Green    of   Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
H  Res.  1008.  Resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture limitation  on  the  American  military  ef- 
fort m  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H  Res  1009.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  travel  at  Government  expense  by 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  been  de- 
feated, resigned,  or  retired:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl   17616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rolando 
Ferrer  Landon;    to   the   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H  R    17617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  T. 

SeUars;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H  R   17618.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 

Burton-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^ENATE-^Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  caUed  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold 
E.  Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa.  ,  „^        , 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

O  Eternal  Father,  who  watches  over 
men  and  nations,  may  the  soul  of  this 
Nation  and  all  people  in  it  heed  the 
ancient  summons,  "if  my  people  who  are 
caUed  by  my  name  humble  themselves, 
and  pray  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways,  then  I  will  hear 
from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sm 
and  heal  their  land."  Draw  together  In 
united  repentance,  cleansing  and  re- 
newal, those  who  serve  Thee  in  govern- 
ment and  those  served  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  we  may  become  day  by  day  a 
worthier  instrument  for  justice  and 
righteousness  in  our  troubled  world. 
Guide  Thy  servants  here  through  the 
daily  stresses  and  strains  that  their 
actions  may  be  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  and  the  advancement  of  Thy 
kingdom  on  earth. 


In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  Amen. 

DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  read  a  communication  to  the 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U-S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  13.  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  »  Sena^o' 
from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT     ON     SPECIAL     INTERJJA- 
TIONAL    EXHIBITIONS-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  AiTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HUGHES)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  law.  I  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  on 
Special  International  Exhibitions  con- 
ducted during  Fiscal  Year  1969  under 
the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-256). 

This  report  covers  exhibits  presented 
abroad  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
at  international  fairs  and  under  East- 
West  Cultural  Exchange  agreements,  ex- 
hibits and  labor  missions  presented 
abroad  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
trade  missions  organized  and  sent  over- 
seas by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  13.  1970. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE 
As   in   executive    session. 


I  DEFERRED 


message 
Stites 


President  pro  tempore  ( Mr 
before  the  Senate  a 
President  of  the  United 
ting  the  nomination  of 
of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  member 
curities     and     Exchange 
which  was  referred  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency. 


THE  JOURNAI, 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  Journal  of  the 
day.  May  12,  1970.  be       _  , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 


tl^ 
proceedlbgs 
dispensed 
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the   Acting 

lIucHBS)  laid 

from  the 

submlt- 

Hu4h  F.  Owens, 

of  the  Se- 

Commission, 

C  ommittee  on 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  OF  ILLINOIS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  tomorrow,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
45  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


President,  I  ask 

reading  of 

of  Tues- 

with. 

.  pro  tem- 

so  ordered. 


UMTTATION  ON  STATED)  ENT8  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  O?  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limit«d  to  3  min- 
utes. I 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ACCOMMODATION  TO  I  SENATORS 
WHO  WISH  TO  SPEAK  FOR  A 
LONGER  PERIOD  THAN  3  MINUTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
Senators  wish  to  speak  u  any  length 
beyond  the  3-minute  limitation.  I  would 
suggest  that  they  kindly  coqtact  the  joint 
leadership,  because  we  are  ilwajrs  willing 
to  have  the  Senate  meet  earlier  than  the 
usual  convening  hour  to  accommodate 
them  by  giving  them  the  tin^e  they  desire. 


tinte 


COMMITTEE      MEETINOiS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pijesident.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  a|l  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  duri^  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^TT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  it|ia  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURlfMENT  UN- 
TIL 10  30  O  CLOCK  tOMORROW 
MORNING 

PWsldvr 


wrtcn 


Mr  MANSnCLO  Mr 
UHAmmoua  conarnt  that 
atv  oompWtfw  lU  bualncM 
In   adjcnirnrarnl   untU    10 
norro*  mominc 

Th»  ACT!  Nil   PIUBUDItn' 
WtllMiM  ok>«cUan   It 


nt.  I 

th*  8»n- 
l^Mlay.  It  tuuitf 

ocljck  !»• 


AToii  MVoatH  or 

ROW 


\.H>n   Without  obicruon   ii 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  tomorrow,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadgc)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOUSING 
REVOLVING  FUND  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  855  and  858. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  first  measure  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  3011,  to  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fimd  for  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons  and  families  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  imclaimed  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  amendments, 
on  page  4.  line  6.  after  the  word  "Colum- 
bia", strike  out  "Disposition  of":  in  line 
13.  after  the  word  "Columbia",  strike  out 
Disposition  of":  In  line  16.  after  the 
word  the".  tUike  out  "DUpMltlon  of" 
and  In^rt  DUtrlet  of  Columbia":  and 
on  pace  t.  line  23.  aft«r  the  word  "d*- 
poalt.".  tlrykt  out  "or  prwent^  the  pau 
book  or  other  ilmilar  »vul«nc«  of  the  d»- 
pmlt  (or  ih*  rrMllUn«  of  inurwt :  .  to  M 
U>  RMtk*  Ih*  bUl  r—A 

Tin  ■  I    ots-micr  or  ootirtaiA  nous- 
IHO  Mnra«.vi»o  rvwo  act 

mm    1*1    TM*  Utt*  MMr   h*  ttxm*  m  IM 


btUty  studies,  and  advances  for  planning, 
engineering,  and  architectural  work;  (3)  site 
acquisition  costs;  (4)  necessary  application 
and  other  fees  to  Federal  and  District  agen- 
cies; and  (6)  such  other  expenses  incurred 
by  the  nonprofit  sponsor  as  the  Conunls- 
sioner  may  deem  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(d)  "Federally  aided  mortgage"  means  any 
mortgage  with  respect  to  which  financial 
assistance  of  any  kind  is  provided  under  one 
or  more  of  the  several  Federal  programs  for 
housing  for  families  of  individuals  of  low 
or  moderate  Income. 

(e)  "Fund"  means  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia housing  revolving  fund  created  by  this 
title. 

(f)  "Housing  project"  means  a  specific 
work  or  Improvement  financed  by  a  federally 
aided  mortgage  or  privately  financed  and 
undertaken  by  a  nonprofit  sponsor  to  provide 
dwelling  accommodations  for  low-Income  or 
moderate- income  persons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, or  rehabilitation  of  lands,  build- 
ings, and  improvements,  and  such  social, 
recreational,  community,  or  other  nonhous- 
ing  facilities  as  may  be  incidental  or  ap- 
purtenant thereto. 

(g)  "Low-income  or  moderate-income  i)er- 
sons"  means  those  persons  and  families  hav- 
ing an  annual  income  in  such  an  amount  as 
to  make  them  eligible,  by  reason  of  reg^ula- 
tions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  tJrban  Development,  or  his  delegate, 
for  occupany  of  dwelling  units  within  any 
housing  project  assisted  by  a  federally  aided 
mortgage.  Such  term  shall  also  mean  those 
ptersons  and  families  made  eligible,  by  reason 
of  regulations  promulgated  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  for  occupancy  of  dwellings 
in  any  housing  project  assisted  by  private 
financing. 

(h)  "Nonprofit  sponsor"  means  any  non- 
profit corporation,  association,  cooperative, 
or  other  organization. 

HOUSING    arVOLVING    ruNo 

Skc.  103.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  and 
established  in  the  Treasury  a  revolving  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
housing  revolving  fund. 

(b)  There  shall  be  paid  Into  the  fund  (1) 
any  moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  title;  (3)  any 
moneys  which  the  Commissioner  may  receive 
In  repayment  of  advances  made  by  him  pur- 
suant to  this  title:  and  i3)  any  other  moneys 
which  may  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
miMioner  from  any  other  source  or  aouroas 
for  the  purpose  of  the  fund 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commlulnner  Is  authorlaad  to 
(lepoalt  In  the  fund  moneyt  rvrelved  by  him 
purvuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  On- 
riaim^  Property  Art  other  than  the  moneys 
(Septal ved  Into  tbe  separaw  trust  fund  •■• 
tftbluhed  pursuant  to  «uch  Art  Tlte  Com- 
iniMi'>n>r  U  fvirthef  avith<^l«*d  frntn  tlm*  tn 
IIM*  to  irmiiafwr  to  aurh  iruM  fund  m<>«>*v* 
ImM  in  tiM  houeing  r«v<>i<tn«  ru»4  «hvn*<»r 
UM  irtMl  ftiMtf  na«it*llM  IMMtAriMtl  N»<>ft«T« 
to  ifttMfT  an?  rl«Mi  at  rIalaM  4«tlv  alUiwed 
ywauawt  v>  Ike  Dieirwi  mt  OalMaiMa  Cu- 
lt  An    If  fr 
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housing  projects  owned  or  to  be  owned  by 
such  sponsors. 

(b)  No  such  advance  shall  be  made  unless 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  Is 
need  for  the  housing  project  and  that  the  de- 
volpment  of  the  housing  project  for  low-In- 
come or  moderate-income  persons  Is  feasible. 

(c)  Moneys  of  the  funds  advanced  by  the 
Commissioner  to  a  nonprofit  sponsor  shall  be 
used  only  to  defray  the  preconstructlon  costs 
of  the  housing  project.  Each  advance  shall 
be  repaid  In  full  to  the  Commissioner  by 
the  nonprofit  sponsor  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  required  by  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council.  Such  repayment  shall 
be  made  upon  completion  of  the  housing 
project  or  sooner.  The  Commissioner  may 
cancel  any  part  or  all  of  a  loan  as  he  may 
determine  cannot  be  recovered  from  the 
proceeds  of  any  permanent  loan  made  to 
finance  the  rehabilitation  or  construction  of 
the  housing  project. 

DCLXGATIONS    OF    AUTHOBrTT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  rules  and  regulations  may  require 
any  nonprofit  sponsor,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  receiving  an  advance  from  the 
fund,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner  regulating  the  operation  of 
the  housing  project  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
maximum  rental  charges,  (2)  the  eligibility 
of  tenants,  (3)  the  disposal  of  any  property 
or  accumulated  profits  of  the  nonprofit 
sponsor.  (4)  the  dissolution  of  the  nonprofit 
sponsor.  (5)  the  examination  of  the  records 
and  accounts  of  the  nonprofit  sponsor  or 
of  any  housing  project  owned  by  the  non- 
profit sponsor,  and  (6)  any  other  matter 
relating  to  the  operation,  maintenance,  or 
function  of  the  housing  project  or  the  non- 
profit sponsor. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  delegate  to  any  officer,  employee,  or 
agency  of  the  District  government,  except 
the  courts  thereof,  any  function  authorized 
by  this  title. 

APPBOPWATIONS    AUTHOaiZKD 

8»c.  lOfl.  Appropriations  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

TITLE   II— DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   tTN- 
CLAIMED  PROPERTT  ACT 
Sac.  201.  ThU  title  may  t>e  cited  as  the 
"DUtrlet   of  Columbia   Unclaimed   Property 
Act". 

ocriNmoNS 

9mc  303  As  used  In  thU  Utle.  unleea  the 
conteit  otherwise  requires 

lai  'Bankinc  orcanication  '  means  any 
bank,  trust  company,  saving  banks,  or  a  pri- 
vate banker  engacvd  In  business  in  the  Dis- 
trtet  of  Columbia 
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lives  of  persons  or  Insurance  appertaining 
thereto.  Including,  without  limitation,  en- 
dowments and  annuities. 

(h)  "Owner"  means  a  depositor  In  case  of 
a  deposit,  a  beneficiary  In  case  of  a  trust,  a 
creditor,  claimant,  or  payee  In  case  of  other 
choses  In  action,  or  any  person  having  a  legal 
or  equitable  Interest  In  property  subject  to 
this  legal  representative. 

(1)  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  busi- 
ness association,  public  corporation,  public 
authority,  estate,  trust,  two  or  more  persons 
having  a  Joint  or  common  Interest,  or  any 
other  legal  or  commercial  entity. 

(J)  "Utility"  means  any  person  who  owns 
or  operates  within  the  District,  for  public 
use  any  plant,  equipment,  property,  fran- 
chise, or  license  for  the  transmission  of  com- 
munications or  the  production,  storage, 
transmission,  sale,  delivery,  or  furnishing  or 
electricity,  water,  steam,  or  gas. 

PROPERTY      HELD     BT     BANKING     OR     FINANCIAL 
ORGANI7ATIONS  OR  BT  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  203.  The  following  property  held  or 
owing  by  a  banking  or  financial  organiza- 
tion or  by  a  business  association  Is  presumed 
abandoned : 

(a)  Any  demand,  savings,  or  matured  time 
deposit  made  in  the  District  with  a  banking 
organization,  together  with  any  Interest  or 
dividend  thereon,  excluding  any  charges  that 
may  lawfuUy  be  withheld,  unless  the  owner 
has,  within  seven  years : 

(1)  Increased  or  decreased  the  amount  of 
the  deposit;  or 

(2)  Corresponded  In  writing  with  the  bank- 
ing organization  concerning  the  deposit;  or 

(3)  Otherwise  indicated  an  interest  In  the 
deposit  as  evidenced  by  a  memorandum  on 
file  with  the  banking  organization. 

(b)  Any  funds  paid  In  the  District  toward 
the  purchase  of  shares  or  other  Interest  In  a 
financial  organization  or  any  deposit  made 
therewith  In  the  District,  and  any  Interest 
or  dividends  thereon,  excluding  any  charges 
that  may  lawfully  be  withheld,  unless  the 
owner  has  within  seven  years : 

(1)  Increased  or  decreased  the  amount  of 
the  funds  or  deposit,  or  presented  an  appro- 
priate record  for  the  crediting  of  Interest  or 
dividends;  or 

(2)  Corresponded  In  writing  with  the  fi- 
nancial organization  concerning  the  funds 
or  deposit;  or 

( 3 )  Otherwise  Indicated  an  Interest  In  the 
tunds  or  deposit  as  evidenced  by  a  memo- 
randum on  file  with  the  financial  organiza- 
tion. _    . 

(c)  Any  sum  payable  on  checks  certified 
in  the  DUtrlet  or  on  written  instrumenU  U- 
suad  in  the  District  on  which  a  banking  or 
financial  organlaatlon  or  business  associa- 
tion U  directly  liable.  Including  by  way  of 
Illustration  but  not  of  limitation,  certifi- 
cates of  dapoalt.  drafu  money  orders,  and 
travelM^  checks  that,  with  the  eacepiion  of 
travelers  checks  has  boen  ouutanding  (or 
mar«  than  seven  year*  from  the  date  it  was 
psyakle  or  irow  the  daM  at  lu  laauance  ii 
peyabto  on  demand,  or.  la  Um  ttm  ol  travwi- 
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by  the  owner  for  more  than  seven  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  lease  or  rental 
period  expired. 

UNCUIIMEO     FUNDS     HELD     BT     LIFE     INSURANCE 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Unclaimed  funds,  as  defined 
in  this  section,  held  and  owing  by  a  life  in- 
surance corporation,  shall  be  presumed 
abandoned  If  the  last  known  address,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  corporation,  of 
the  person  entitled  to  the  funds  Is  within 
the  District.  If  a  person  other  than  the  In- 
stired  or  annuitant  Is  entitled  to  the  funds 
and  no  address  of  such  person  Is  known  to 
the  corporation  or  if  it  Is  not  definite  and 
certain  from  the  records  of  the  corporation 
what  person  Is  entitled  to  the  funds,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  last  known  address  of 
the  person  entitled  to  the  funds  Is  the  same 
as  the  last  known  address  of  the  insured  or 
annuitant  according  to  the  records  of  the 
corpwratlon. 

(b)  "Unclaimed  funds",  as  used  In  this 
section,  means  all  moneys  held  and  owing 
by  any  life  Insurance  corporation  unclaimed 
and  unpaid  for  more  than  seven  years  after 
the  moneys  became  due  and  ptayable  as  es- 
tablished from  the  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion under  any  life  or  endowment  Insur- 
ance policy  or  any  annuitant  contract  which 
has  matured  or  terminated.  A  life  Insurance 
policy  not  matured  by  actual  proof  of  the 
death  of  the  insured  U  deemed  to  l)e  matured 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  are  deemed  to  be 
due  and  payable  If  such  policy  was  In  force 
when  the  insured  attained  the  limiting  age 
under  the  mortality  table  on  which  the  re- 
serve Is  based,  unless  the  person  appearing  en- 
titled  thereto  has  within  the  preceding  seven 
years  (1)  assigned,  readjusted,  or  paid  pre- 
miums on  the  policy,  or  subjected  the  policy 
to  loan,  or  (2)  corresponded  In  writing  with 
the  life  insurance  corporation  concerning  the 
policy.  Moneys,  otherwise  payable  according 
to  the  records  of  the  corporation  are  deemed 
due  and  payable  although  the  policy  or  con- 
tract has  not  been  surrendered  as  required. 

DEPOSITS    AND    REFUNDS    HELD    BT    UTILITIES 

Sec.  206.  The  following  funds  held  or  ow- 
ing by  any  utility  are  presumed  abandoned: 

(a)  Any  deposit  made  by  a  subscriber  with 
a  utility  to  sectire  payment  for,  or  any  sum 
paid  In  advance  for.  utility  services  to  l>e 
furnished  in  the  District,  less  any  lawful 
deductions,  that  has  remained  unclaimed  by 
the  person  appearing  on  the  records  of  the 
utility  entitled  thereto  for  more  than  seven 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  services 
for  which  the  deposit  or  advanced  payment 
was  made. 

(b)  Any  sum  which  a  utility  baa  been  or- 
dered to  refund  and  which  was  received  for 
utility  services  rendered  in  the  District,  to- 
gether with  any  interest  thereon,  leas  any 
lawful  deductions,  that  has  remained  un- 
claimed by  the  person  appearing  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  utility  entitled  thereto  for  more 
than  seven  ymt%  after  the  dale  It  became 
payable  in  accortfaMM  with  the  Bnal  de- 
terminauo*  er  artfer  prortdiat  (or  Um  re- 
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EXECUTIVE    COMMUHICATIONS, 
ETC. 


x:nv 


taken 


Assistant 


the 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
communications    were 
Speaker's  table  and  referr^ 

2064.  A  letter  from  the 
of   the    Navy    (Installations 
transmitting  notification  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy 
submarine    Cavalla    to   the   1 
Veterans  World  War  n — Texas 
to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcei 

2055.  A  letter  from  the 
of   the   Navy    (InstaUatlons 
transmitting  notice  of  the  1 
Department  of  the  Navy  to 
marine  Cobia  to  the  Manlto^voc 
Memorial  Association.  Inc 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  o: 
(c) :  to  the  Committee  on  Ariped 

2066.  A  letter  from  the 
of  State  (Congressional  Relations 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
authorize  additional   appropi  latlons 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

2057  A  letter  from  the  Acting 
mlnlstratlve  Office  of  the  U. 
muting  a  draft  of   propose<. 
amend  the  Civil  Service 
authorize  the  payment  of 
secretary  of  a  Justice  or  Ju 
States  on  the  same  basis  as 
congressional   employee   or 
slonal  employee:   to  the 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Secretary 
md  Logistics), 
intention  of 
to  transfer  the 
S.  Submarine 
,  Inc.,  pursuant 
7308(c);  to  the 


AssI  stant 


tiansfer 


Secretary 
ind   Logistics ) , 
tentlon  of  the 
the  sub- 
Submarine 
l4anltowoc.  Wis.. 
10  use.  7308 
Services. 
It  Secretary 
) .  transmit- 
to  amend 
Act,   1926.  to 
to  the 

Director.  Ad- 
Courts,  trans- 
legislation   to 
laws  to 
annuity  to  a 
of  the  United 
annuity  to  a 
fJDrmer   congres- 
on  Post 


Retirement 

ail 
JdgB 
in 


Coa  mlttee 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITT  SES  ON  PUB- 
LIC pn.T.q  AND  RESQLUTIONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
committees  were  deliverec 
for  printing  and  reference 
calendar,  as  follows: 


xrn 


I  in 
f(r 


Stale 
anl 


Unpo  t 


Con  imlttee 


tie 
mang  smese 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Committee 
Resolution  1004.  Resolution 
of  HJl.  17575.  a  bill  making 
for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
cies  for  the  fiscal  year  endln( 
and  for  other, pxirposes  (Rep; 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.    MILLS:     Committee 
Means.  HH.  8512.   A  bill  to 
temporary    period    the 
Dopa:    with  an  amendment 
1076).    Referred    to    the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

Mr.    MILLS :     Committee 
Means    H.R.   14720.  A  bill  to 
the  close  of  June  30,  1973 
pension   of   duties   on 
eluding  ferruginous  ore)   an^ 
ucts    (Rept.   No.   91-1077) 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.    MILLS :     Committee 
Means,  ns..  16199.  A  bill  to 
Ing  capital  fund  for  the 
Treasury    (Kept.    No.   91-1071 
the  Committee  of  the  Whol( 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.    MILLS:     Committee 
Means.  HJt.  16940.  A  bill  to 
cember  31,  1972,  the 
electrodes   for   use   in   produ 
(Rept.  No.  91-1079).  Referrejl 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
the  Union. 

lilrs.  ORIPFITHS :  Committjee 
Means.  HJl.  17241.  A  bill  to 
the  close  of  June  30,  1972, 
pension  of  duties  on  certain 
(Rept.  No.  91-1080).  Referred 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  Hovise 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee 
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Operations.  The  Environmental  Decade  (Ac- 
tion Proposals  For  the  1970s)  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1082).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Company's  high  voltage  line 
(Rept.  No.  91-1083).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee ol  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  16968  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
Government  contribution  with  respect  to  the 
health  benefits  coverage  of  Federal  employees 
and  annuitants,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1084).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Statistical  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  1969  (Rept  No.  91- 
1085).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMirTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6854.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells 
and  fittings  for  use  ol  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton. Mass.  (Rept.  No.  91-1081)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


)n  OoTenunent 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  17591.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  partici- 
pation by  certain  Federal  employees  in  fu- 
nerals for  deceased  war  veterans  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  17592.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional training  or  education  for  certain 
veterans  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  train- 
ing. In  order  to  restore  employabillty  lost 
due  to  technological  changes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  17593.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to 
restore  entitlement  to  educational  benefits 
to  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee o  .  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  17594.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  eli- 
gible persons  to  receive  educational  assist- 
ance while  pursuing  secondary  school  train- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.R.  17595.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Johnny  Horizon",  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  17596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate,  to  provide  for  an  automatic 
Increase  in  such  wage  rate  ba^ed  on  in- 
creases In  the  price  Index  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  such  act,  to  establish  procedures 
to  relieve  domestic  Industries  and  workers 
Injured  by  Increased  Imports  from  low-wage 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 

H.R.  17597.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
improve  the  opportunity  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups 


In  the  Nation:   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H  R.   17598.  A  bill  to  define  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   PEIGHAN: 
HR.    17599.  A    bill    to    Increase   the   avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of   urgently   needed   housing,  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  FLOWERS: 
H.R.  17600.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By     Mr.     HOOAN     (for     himself.    Mr. 
PuQUA,    and    Mr.    BROYHn.L   of   Vir- 
ginia) : 
H  R.  17601.  A  bill  to  exempt  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration  mortgages   and   loans    from    the   in- 
terest   and    usury    laws    of    the    District    of 
Columbia,   and   for  other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H  R.  17602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Casey)  : 
H.R.  17603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional   protection    to    marine    and    wildlife 
ecology  by  requiring  the  designation  of  cer- 
tain water  and  submerged  lands  areas  where 
the    depositing    of    certain    waste    materials 
will  be  permitted,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  with  respect  to  such  de- 
posits, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  17604.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at   military   installations,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,   Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Kino,    Mr. 
Duncan,    Mr.    Fttlton    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Fish)  : 
H.R.  17605.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROTH : 
HJl.  17606.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation   Act  of   1958   to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.  17607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  States  for 
the  construction  of  correctional  Institutions 
and    facilities;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiclarv. 

BvMr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  17608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  Spates  from 
further  pollution  by  requiring  that  synthetic 
petroleum-based  detergents  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  or  imported  Into  the 
United  States  be  free  of  phosphorus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

B"  Mr.  CEDERBERO  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Har- 

VET,  Mr.  Kleppe,  Mr.  Lancen,  and 

Mr.  Latta  ) : 

H.R.  17609.  A  bill  to  provide  for   orderly 

trade  in  sugar  beet  molasses,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to  the   Committee  on   Ways  and 

Means. 

BvMr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  17610.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  defer  construction  charges 
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to  become  due  on  certain  lands  in  the  Greater 
Wenatchee  irrigation  dUUlct,  Greater  Wenat- 
chee  division.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project, 
Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OL8EN: 

H.R.  17611.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  unfair  labor  practices 
and  inequities  with  respect  to  the  computa- 
tion of  duty  time  and  overtime,  night,  holi- 
day and  Sunday  pay  of  certain  employees 
engaged  In  negotiations  of  labor-manage- 
ment contracts  based  on  statute  or  Execu- 
tive order;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 

H.R.  17612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low -cost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,  opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  17613.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility at  Bonham,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  17614.  A  bin  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  Treasury  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  for  the  annuity  paid  to  the 
RepubUc  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    ROBERTS    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Albert)  : 

H.R.  17615.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 

of  the  Army  to  permit  the  use  of  recreational 

areas  at  Lake  Texoma  for  nontranslent  mobile 

homes;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.J.  Res.  1229.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sutes  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciairy. 

By  Mr.  DIOOS: 

H.J.  Res.  1230.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing May  25  of  each  year  as  "African  Libera- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  HOOAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bboyhill  of  Virginia): 
H.J.  Res.  1231.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  for  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact relating  to  the  establishment  and  au- 
thority of  a  Washington  Metropolitan  Air- 
port Authority;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  FRELiNGHtnrsEN,  Mr.  Pul- 
ton of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Orover,  Mr. 
Kino,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  McKneally, 
Mr.   Preyer  of  North   Carolina,   Mr. 
RoppE,  Mr.  Smh-h  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  McDade)  : 
H.   Con   Res.   610.   Concurrent   resolution; 
the  Congress  reaffirms  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  affecting  grave  national  Is- 
sues  of  war   and   peace;    to   the   Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  611.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
modify  certain  tariff  concessions  granted  by 
the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ,^     ,, 

By    Mr.    SKUBITZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Mize,  and  Mr.  Skriver)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.   612.   Concurrent  resolution; 
the  Congress  reaffirms  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  consultaUon  with  the  Presi- 
dent   on    matters    affecting    grave    national 
Issues  of  peace  and  war;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  613.  (Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions international  supervisory  force  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  cease-fire  in  Indo- 
china to  aid  efforts  toward  a  political  solu- 
tion of  current  hostnitles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.  Res.  1005.  Resolution  to  stop  funds  for 
war  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 
for   war   in  Vietnam;    to   the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.  Res.  1006.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  hearings  en- 
titled "Investigation  of  StudenU  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  part  7-A  (Return  of  Prisoners 
of  War,  and  Data  Concerning  Camera  News, 
Inc.,    "Newsreel");     to    the    Committee    on 

House  Administration.       

By  Mr.   MONTGOMERY   (for  himself. 
Mr.    Cattery.    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lennon.  Mr. 
Jones  of   North   Carolina,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, and  Mr.  Pickle)  : 
H.  Res.  1007.  Resolution  to  establish  a  se- 
lect committee  to  study  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  then  report  its  findings 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Its  adop- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Burton 
of  California,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert,   Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
H   Res.  1008.  Resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture Umltation  on  the  American  military  ef- 
fort in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.  Res.  1009  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  travel  at  Government  expense  by 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  been  de- 
feated, resigned,  or  retired;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.   BURTON  of   Canfornia: 
H.R.  17616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rolando 
Ferrer   Landon;    to   the    Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

HH.   17617.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lee  T. 

Sellars;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

HJl.  17618.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 

Burton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^^^XT^— Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold 
E.  Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Eternal  Father,  who  watches  over 
men  and  nations,  may  the  soul  of  this 
Nation  and  all  people  in  it  heed  the 
ancient  summons,  "if  my  people  who  are 
called  by  my  name  humble  themselves, 
and  pray  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways,  then  I  will  hear 
from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin 
and  heal  their  land."  Draw  together  in 
united  repentance,  cleansing  and  re- 
newal, those  who  serve  Thee  in  govern- 
ment and  those  served  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  we  may  become  day  by  day  a 
worthier  instrument  for  justice  and 
righteousness  in  our  troubled  world. 
Guide  Thy  servants  here  through  the 
daily  stresses  and  strains  that  their 
actions  may  be  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  and  the  advancement  of  Thy 
kingdom  on   earth. 


In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  read  a  communication  to  the 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

vs.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  13,  1970. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Ritssell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the  chair 

as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  law.  I  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  on 
Special  International  Exhibitions  con- 
ducted during  Fiscal  Year  1969  imder 
the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-256) . 

This  report  covers  exhibits  presented 
abroad  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
at  international  fairs  and  under  East- 
West  CMltural  Exchange  agreements,  ex- 
hibits and  labor  missions  presented 
abroad  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
trade  missions  organized  and  sent  over- 
seas by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  13,  1970. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  fclEPERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Hdghbs)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  messige  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Hi  gh  F.  Owens, 
of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  meml  ler  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banlcing  and  Currency. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceec  Ings  of  Tues- 
day, May  12,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limit^  to  3  min- 
utes.         

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACCOMMODATION  TO  |  SENATORS 
WHO  WISH  TO  SPBAK  FOR  A 
LONGER  PERIOD  THAN  3  MINUTES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  |  President,  If 
Senators  wish  to  speak  ^t  any  length 
beyond  the  3-minute  limitation,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  kindly  contact  the  Joint 
leadership,  because  we  are  iilways  willing 
to  have  the  Senate  meet  eairlier  than  the 
usual  convening  hour  to  |  accommodate 
them  by  giving  them  the  time  they  desire. 


tliiie 


COMMITTEE     MEETINds      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sul  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  duri|ig  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today.  j 

The  ACTING  PRESIDHNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it] is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UN- 
TIL 10:30  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 
MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  v*hen  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  Ooday,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10:l0  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  | 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFSEN- 
TOMOR- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION 
ATOR  HUGHES  OF  IOWA 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Hughes)  be  recognized  for; not  to  exceed 
one-half  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  OF  ILLINOIS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  tomorrow,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
45  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  tomorrow,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOUSING 
REVOLVING  FUND  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  855  and  858. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  first  measure  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  3011,  to  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fund  for  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons  and  families  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  unclaimed  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  amendments, 
on  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Colum- 
bia", strike  out  "Disposition  of";  in  line 
13,  after  the  word  "Columbia",  strike  out 
"Disposition  of";  In  line  16,  after  the 
word  "the",  strike  out  "Disposition  of" 
and  insert  "District  of  Colimibla";  and 
on  page  8,  line  23,  after  the  word  "de- 
posit;", strike  out  "or  presented  the  pass 
book  or  other  similar  evidence  of  the  de- 
posit for  the  crediting  of  interest;";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

TITLE  I— DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  HOUS- 
mO  REVOLVING  FUND  ACT 

Ssc.  101.  Tbla  title  may  b«  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Housing  Revolving 
Fund  Act". 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

(a)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  his 
delegate. 

(b)  "Preconstruction  costs"  means  the 
costs  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
necessary  expenses,  prior  to  construction, 
in  planning,  and  obtaining  financing  for, 
the  rehabilitation  or  construction  of  hous- 
ing for  low-income  or  moderate-income  per- 
sons, including  but  not  limited  to:  (1)  ex- 
penses for  surveys  as  to  need  and  for  mar- 
ket analysis;    (2)    f*«s  for  preliminary  feasi- 


bility studies,  and  advances  for  planning, 
engineering,  and  architectural  work;  (3)  site 
acquisition  costs:  (4)  necessary  application 
and  other  fees  to  Federal  and  District  agen- 
cies; and  (5)  such  other  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  nonprofit  sponsor  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  deem  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  "District"  meaiu  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(d)  "Federally  aided  mortgage''  means  any 
mortgage  with  respect  to  which  financial 
assistance  of  any  kind  is  provided  under  one 
or  more  of  the  several  Federal  programs  for 
housing  for  families  of  individuals  of  low* 
or  moderate  Income. 

(e)  "Fund"  means  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia housing  revolving  fund  created  by  this 
title. 

(f)  "Housing  project"  means  a  specific 
work  or  Improvement  financed  by  a  federally 
aided  mortgage  or  privately  financed  and 
undertaken  by  a  nonprofit  sponsor  to  provide 
dwelling  accommodations  for  low-Income  or 
moderate-income  persons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, or  rehabilitation  of  lands,  build- 
ings, and  improvements,  and  such  social, 
recreational,  community,  or  other  nonhous- 
ing  facilities  as  may  be  incidental  or  ap- 
purtenant thereto. 

(g)  "Low-income  or  moderate-income  per- 
sons" means  those  persons  and  families  hav- 
ing an  annual  income  in  such  an  amount  as 
to  make  them  eligible,  by  reason  of  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  or  his  delegate, 
for  occupany  of  dwelling  units  within  any 
housing  project  assisted  by  a  federally  aided 
mortgage.  Such  term  shall  also  mean  those 
persons  and  families  made  eligible,  by  reason 
of  regulations  promulgated  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  for  occupancy  of  dwellings 
in  any  housing  project  assisted  by  private 
financing. 

(h)  "Nonprofit  sponsor"  means  any  non- 
profit corporation,  association,  cooperative, 
or  other  organization. 

HOUSING    REVOLVING    FUND 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  and 
established  In  the  Treasury  a  revolving  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
housing  revolving  fund. 

(b)  There  shall  be  paid  Into  the  fund  (1) 
any  moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  th« 
authorization  contained  in  this  title;  (2)  any 
moneys  which  the  Commissioner  may  receive 
in  repayment  of  advances  made  by  him  pur- 
suant to  this  title;  and  (3)  any  other  moneys 
which  may  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
missioner from  any  other  source  or  sources 
for  the  purpose  of  the  fund. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
deposit  in  the  fund  moneys  received  by  him 
pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
claimed Property  Act  other  than  the  moneys 
deposited  Into  the  separate  trust  fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  such  Act.  The  Com- 
missioner Is  further  authorized  from  time  to 
time  to  transfer  to  such  trust  fund  moneys 
held  in  the  housing  revolving  fund  whenever 
the  trust  fund  contains  Insufficient  moneys 
to  satisfy  any  claim  or  claims  duly  allowed 
pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
claimed Property  Act.  If  from  time  to  time 
the  amount  In  the  housing  revolving  fund 
or  in  the  trust  fund  established  pursuant  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unclaimed  Property 
Act  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  such  claim  or 
claims,  then  in  such  event  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  deposit  in 
the  latter  fund  such  amount  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  any  such  deficiency. 

ADVANCES    rOS    HOUSING 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  hereby 
authorized  to  use  the  moneys  held  in  the 
fund  to  make  non-interest-bearing  short- 
term  advances,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for 
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housing  projects  owned  or  to  be  owned  by 
such  sponsors. 

(b)  No  such  advance  shall  be  made  unless 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  Is 
need  for  the  bousing  project  and  that  the  de- 
volpment  of  the  housing  project  for  low-in- 
come or  moderate-Income  persons  is  feasible. 

(c)  Moneys  of  the  funds  advanced  by  the 
Commissioner  to  a  nonprofit  sponsor  shall  be 
used  only  to  defray  the  preconstruction  costs 
of  the  housing  project.  Each  advance  shall 
be  repaid  in  full  to  the  Commissioner  by 
the  nonprofit  sponsor  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  required  by  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council.  Such  repayment  shall 
be  made  upon  completion  of  the  housing 
project  or  sooner.  The  Commissioner  may 
csincel  any  part  or  all  of  a  loan  as  he  may 
determine  cannot  be  recovered  from  the 
proceeds  of  any  permanent  loan  made  to 
finance  the  rehabilitation  or  construction  of 
the  bousing  project. 

DELEGATIONS    OF   AUTHORITT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  rules  and  regulations  may  require 
any  nonprofit  sponsor,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  receiving  an  advance  from  the 
fund,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner  regulating  the  operation  of 
the  housing  project  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
maximum  rental  charges.  (2)  the  eligibility 
of  tenants.  (3)  the  disposal  of  any  property 
or  accumulated  profits  of  the  nonprofit 
sponsor.  (4)  the  dissolution  of  the  nonprofit 
sponsor.  (5)  the  examination  of  the  records 
and  accounts  of  the  nonprofit  sponsor  or 
of  any  housing  project  owned  by  the  non- 
profit sponsor,  and  (6)  any  other  matter 
relating  to  the  operation,  maintenance,  or 
function  of  the  bousing  project  or  the  non- 
profit sponsor. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  delegate  to  any  officer,  employee,  or 
agency  of  the  District  government,  except 
the  courts  thereof,  any  function  authorized 
by  this  title. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  106.  Appropriations  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

title. 

TITLE   n— DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   UN- 
CLAIMED PROPERTY  ACT 
Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Unclaimed   Property 
Act". 

OEFINmONS 

Sec.  202.  As  used  in  this  title,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires: 

(a)  "Banking  organization"  means  any 
bank,  trust  company,  saving  banks,  or  a  pri- 
vate banker  engaged  In  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(b)  "Business  association"  means  any  cor- 
poration (other  than  a  public  corporation), 
joint  stock  company,  business  trust,  part- 
nership, or  any  association  for  business  pur- 
poses of  two  or  more  Individuals. 

(c)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  or  bis  delegate. 

(d)  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(e)  "Financial  organization"  means  any 
savings  and  loan  association,  building  and 
loan  association,  credit  union,  or  Investment 
company,  engaged  in  business  In  the  District. 

(tf  "Holder"  means  any  person  in  posses- 
sion of  property  subject  to  this  title  belong- 
ing to  another,  or  who  U  trustee  In  case  of 
a  trvut,  or  is  indebted  to  another  on  an  obli- 
gation subject  to  this  title. 

(g)  "Life  insurance  corporation"  means  any 
association  or  corporation  transacting  within 
the  District  the  business  of  insurance  on  the 


lives  of  persons  or  Insurance  appertaining 
thereto,  Including,  without  limitation,  en- 
dowments and  annuities. 

(h)  "Owner"  means  a  depositor  in  case  of 
a  deposit,  a  beneficiary  In  case  of  a  trust,  a 
creditor,  claimant,  or  payee  In  case  of  other 
cboses  in  action,  or  any  person  having  a  legal 
or  equitable  Interest  in  property  subject  to 
this  legal  representative. 

(1)  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  busi- 
ness association,  public  corporation,  public 
authority,  estate,  trust,  two  or  more  persons 
having  a  joint  or  common  interest,  or  any 
other  legal  or  commercial  entity. 

(j)  "Utility"  means  any  person  who  owns 
or  operates  within  the  District,  for  public 
use  any  plant,  equipment,  property,  fran- 
chise, or  license  for  the  transmission  of  com- 
munications or  the  production,  storage, 
transmission,  sale,  delivery,  or  furnishing  or 
electricity,  water,  steam,  or  gas. 

PROPERTT      HELD      BY      BANKING     OR     FINANCIAL 
ORGANI7ATIONS  OR  BY  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  203.  The  following  property  held  or 
owing  by  a  banking  or  financial  organiza- 
tion or  by  a  business  association  Is  presumed 
abandoned : 

(a)  Any  demand,  savings,  or  matured  time 
deposit  made  in  the  District  with  a  banking 
organization,  together  with  any  interest  or 
dividend  thereon,  excluding  any  charges  that 
may  lawfully  be  withheld,  unless  the  owner 
has,  within  seven  years: 

(1)  Increased  or  decreased  the  amount  of 
the  deposit;  or 

(2)  Corresponded  in  wrl  Jng  with  the  bank- 
ing organization  concerning  the  deposit;  or 

(3)  Otherwise  indicated  an  interest  in  the 
dep>oslt  as  evidenced  by  a  memorandum  on 
file  with  the  banking  organization. 

(b)  Any  funds  paid  in  the  District  toward 
the  purchase  of  shares  or  other  Interest  in  a 
financial  organization  or  any  deposit  made 
therewith  in  the  District,  and  any  interest 
or  dividends  thereon,  excluding  any  charges 
that  may  lawfully  be  withheld,  unless  the 
owner  has  within  seven  years : 

(1)  Increased  or  decreased  the  amount  of 
the  funds  or  deposit,  or  presented  an  appro- 
priate record  for  the  crediting  of  Interest  or 
dividends;  or 

(2)  Corresponded  In  writing  with  the  fi- 
nancial organization  concerning  the  funds 
or  deposit;  or 

(3)  Otherwise  indicated  an  Interest  in  the 
lunds  or  deposit  as  evidenced  by  a  memo- 
randum on  file  with  the  financial  organiza- 
tion. 

(c)  Any  sum  payable  on  checks  certified 
in  the  District  or  on  written  Instruments  is- 
sued In  the  District  on  which  a  banking  or 
financial  organization  or  business  associa- 
tion Is  directly  liable.  Including,  by  way  of 
illustration  but  not  of  limitation,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  drafts,  money  orders,  and 
travelers  checks,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
travelers  checks,  has  been  outstanding  for 
more  than  seven  years  from  the  date  it  was 
payable  or  from  the  date  of  its  Issuance  If 
payable  on  demand,  or,  in  the  case  of  travel- 
ers checks,  that  has  been  outstanding  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
issuance,  unless  the  owner  has  within  seven 
years,  or  within  fifteen  years  In  the  case  of 
travelers  checks,  corresponded  In  writing 
with  the  banking  or  financial  organization 
or  business  association  concerning  It,  or 
otherwise  indicated  an  interest  as  evidenced 
by  a  memorandum  on  file  with  the  banking 
or  financial  organization  or  business  associ- 
ation. 

(d)  Any  funds  or  other  personal  property, 
tangible  or  intangible,  removed  from  a  safe 
deposit  or  any  other  safekeeping  repository 
in  the  District  on  which  the  lease  or  rental 
period  has  expired  due  to  nonpayment  of 
rental  charges  or  other  reason,  or  any  sur- 
plus amounts  arising  from  the  sale  thereof 
pursuant  to  law,  that  have  been  unclaimed 


by  the  owner  for  more  than  seven  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  lease  or  rental 
period  expired. 

UNCLAIMED    FUNDS    HELD    BT    LIFE    INSURANCE 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Unclaimed  funds,  as  defined 
in  this  section,  held  and  owing  by  a  life  in- 
surance corporation,  shall  be  presumed 
abandoned  If  the  last  known  address,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  corporation,  of 
the  person  entitled  to  the  funds  is  within 
the  District.  If  a  person  other  than  the  In- 
sured or  annuitant  Is  entitled  to  the  funds 
and  no  address  of  such  person  Is  known  to 
the  corporation  or  if  It  Is  not  definite  and 
certain  from  the  records  of  the  corpKjratlon 
what  person  is  entitled  to  the  funds,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  last  known  address  of 
the  person  entitled  to  the  funds  is  the  same 
as  the  last  known  address  of  the  insured  or 
annuitant  according  to  the  records  of  the 
corporation. 

(b)  "Unclaimed  funds",  as  used  in  this 
section,  means  all  moneys  held  and  owing 
by  any  Ufe  Insurance  corporation  unclaimed 
and  unpaid  for  more  than  seven  years  after 
the  moneys  became  due  and  payable  as  es- 
tablished from  the  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion under  any  life  or  endowment  Insur- 
ance policy  or  any  annuitant  contract  which 
has  matured  or  terminated.  A  life  insurance 
policy  not  matured  by  actual  proof  of  the 
death  of  the  Insured  Is  deemed  to  be  matured 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  are  deemed  to  be 
due  emd  payable  if  such  policy  was  in  force 
when  the  insured  attained  the  limiting  age 
under  the  mortality  table  on  which  the  re- 
serve is  based,  unless  the  person  app>earlng  en- 
titled thereto  has  within  the  preceding  seven 
years  (1)  assigned,  readjusted,  or  paid  pre- 
miums on  the  policy,  or  subjected  the  policy 
to  loan,  or  (2)  corresponded  In  writing  with 
the  life  Insurance  corporation  concerning  the 
policy.  Moneys,  otherwise  payable  according 
to  the  records  of  the  corporation  are  deemed 
due  and  payable  although  the  policy  or  con- 
tract has  not  been  surrendered  as  required. 

DEPOSITS   AND   REFUNDS    HELD    BT    UTILITIES 

Sec.  205.  The  following  fiinds  held  or  ow- 
ing by  any  utility  are  presumed  abandoned: 

(a)  Any  deposit  made  by  a  subscriber  with 
a  utility  to  secure  ptayment  for,  or  any  sum 
paid  in  advance  for,  utility  services  to  be 
furnished  in  the  District,  less  any  lawful 
deductions,  that  has  remained  unclaimed  by 
the  person  appearing  on  the  records  of  the 
utility  entitled  thereto  for  more  than  seven 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  services 
for  which  the  deposit  or  advanced  payment 
was  made. 

(b)  Any  sum  which  a  utility  has  been  or- 
dered to  refund  and  which  was  received  for 
utility  services  rendered  In  the  District,  to- 
gether with  any  Interest  thereon,  lees  any 
lawful  deductions,  that  has  remained  un- 
claimed by  the  person  appearing  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  utility  entitled  thereto  for  more 
than  seven  years  after  the  date  it  became 
payable  in  accordance  with  the  flXLal  de- 
termination or  order  providing  for  the  re- 
fund. 

UNDISTRIBUTED     DIVIDXNOS     AND     DISTRIBimONS 
OF     BUSINESS     ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  206.  Any  stock  or  other  certificate  of 
ownership,  or  any  dividend,  profit,  distribu- 
tion. Interest,  payment  on  principal,  or  other 
sum  held  or  owing  by  a  business  associa- 
tion for  or  to  a  shareholder,  certificate  hold- 
er, member,  bondholder,  or  other  security 
holder,  or  a  participating  [Mtron  of  a  coop- 
erative, who  has  not  claimed  It,  or  corres- 
ponding in  writing  with  the  business  asso- 
ciation concerning  It,  within  seven  jrears 
after  the  date  prescribed  for  payment  or  de- 
livery. Is  presumed  abandoned  If — 

(a)  It  18  held  or  owing  by  a  business  as- 
sociation organized  under  the  laws  of  or  cre- 
ated in  the  District:  or 
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business  asso- 
Dlstrlct,  but 
of  or  created 
of  the  busl- 

the  last  known 
thereto  Is  In 


(to)  It  U  held  or  owing  by 
clfttlon  doing  business  in 
not  organized  under  the 
In  the  District,  and  the  i 
ness  association  Indicate  that 
address  of  the  person  entltli  d 
the  District. 

PaOPKXTT  or  BtTSINKSS  ASSOCIA^ONS  AND  BANK 
mo    OR    riNANCIAl.     ORGANIZf-nONS     HELD     IH 

coTTass    or    DissoLtmoN 

Sec.  307.  All  intangible  p<rsonal  property 
distributable  In  the  course  of  a  voluntary 
dissolution  of  a  business  association,  bank- 
ing organization,  or  financial  organization 
organized  under  the  laws  of  <  r  created  in  the 
District,  that  Is  unclaimed  by  the  owner 
within  two  years  after  the  diite  for  final  dis- 
tribution, is  presumed  abandfined. 

PaOPESTT    HELD    BT    n*UCIARIES 

Sec.  208.  All  Intangible  pirsonal  property 
and  any  Income  or  Increment  ihereon,  held 
In  a  fiduciary  capacity  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other person  Is  presumed  abandoned  unless 
the  owner  has,  within  seven  years  after  It 
becomes  payable  or  distribiitable.  Increased 
or  decreased  the  principal,  accepted  payment 
of  principal  or  Income.  Corresponded  in 
writing  concerning  the  property,  or  other- 
wise indicated  an  interest  fs  evidenced  by 
a  memorandum  on  file  with  Ithe  fiduciary : 

(a)  If  the  property  is  he^d  by  a  banking 
organization  or  a  financial  lorganlzatlon,  or 
by  a  biislness  association  Organized  under 
the  laws  of  or  created  In  t|e  District;  or 

(b)  If  it  is  held  by  a  buslkiess  association, 
doing  business  in  the  Distriat.  but  not  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  ob  created  in  the 
District,  and  the  records  bt  the  business 
association  indicate  that  th 
dress  of  the  person  entitled 
District;  or 

(c)  Ult  IB  held  in  the  D 
person. 

PBOPEKTT      HELD     BT     THE     CO 

OmCEaS    AND    ACEilCIES 

Sec.  209.  AU  intangible  personal  property 
held   for   the   owner   by 
corporation,  public  authorl 
cer  of  the  District,  that  h 
claimed  by  the  owner  for 
years  is  presumed  abandon 

maCELLANXOTTS    FKBSONAL 
ANOTH 

Sec.  210.  AU  intangible 
not  otherwise  covered  by  t, 
Ing  any  Income  or  increment  thereon  and 
deducting  any  lawful  chargi.  that  is  held  or 
owing  in  the  District  In  th4  ordinary  course 
of  the  holders  business  aiid  has  remained 
unclaimed  by  the  owner  forjmore  than  seven 
years  after  it  became  payablf  or  distributable 
U  presumed  abandoned.  i 
EECipaocmr  roa  paoPEarr  k>azst7iixD  aban- 
doned OB  escheated  TTNDta  THE  LAWS  Or 
A    RATE  i 

Sk:.  211.  If  specific  property  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  203.  20«.  207. 
208,  and  210  is  held  for  or  o?#ed  or  distributed 
to  an  owner  whose  last  knawn  address  la  In 
a  State  by  a  holder  who  1^  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  State,  tlhe  specific  prop- 
erty is  not  prestimed  abandpned  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  subject  to  this  title  If: 

(a)  It  may  be  claimed  as  Abandoned  or  es- 
cheated under  the  laws  of  |  such  State:  and 

(b)  the  laws  of  such  Stat^  make  reciprocal 
provision  that  similar  speclftc  property  is  not 
presumed  abandoned  or  esoreatable  by  such 
State  when  held  for  or  owned  or  distributable 
to  an  owner  whose  last  Unown  address  Is 
within  the  District  by  a  holier  who  Is  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District. 

REPOST    OP    ABAKDONIV    PEOPESTT 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Bvery  person  holding  funds 
or  other  property,  tangible  ir  Intangible,  pre- 
sumed abandoned  under  tills  title  shall  re- 
port to  the  Commissioner  ^th  respect  to  the 
property  as  hereinafter  prorided. 


last  known  ad- 
hereto  is  in  the 

■let  by  any  other 

RTS     AND     PtTBLlC 


[^y  court,  public 
or  public  cfll- 
remalned  un- 

Dore  than  seven 

bpERTT    HELD    FOR 

bN 

onal  property, 
title,  Includ- 


(b)  The  report  shall  be  verified  and  shall 
Include: 

( 1 )  except  with  respect  to  travelers  checks 
and  money  orders,  the  name,  if  known,  and 
last  known  address,  If  any,  of  each  person  ap- 
pearing from  the  records  of  the  holder  to 
be  the  owner  of  any  property  of  such  value 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  shall  by 
rule  prescribe,  or  more,  presumed  ab€uidoned 
under  this  title: 

(2)  in  case  of  unclaimed  funds  of  life  in- 
surance corporations,  the  full  name  of  the  In- 
sured or  annuitant  and  his  last  known  ad- 
dress according  to  the  life  Insurance  corpora- 
tion's records: 

(3)  the  nature  and  Identifying  number,  if 
any,  or  description  of  the  property  and  the 
amount  appearing  from  the  records  to  be 
due,  except  that  Items  of  value  under  W  each 
may  be  reported  In  aggregate; 

(4)  the  date  when  the  property  became 
payable,  demandable.  or  returnable,  and  the 
date  of  the  last  transaction  with  the  owner 
with  respect  to  the  property;  and 

(5)  other  information  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  may  prescribe  by  rule 
as  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

(c)  If  the  person  holding  property  pre- 
sumed abandoned  is  a  successor  to  other  per- 
sons who  previously  held  the  property  for  the 
owner,  or  If  the  holder  has  changed  his  name 
while  holding  the  property,  he  shall  file 
with  his  report  all  prior  known  names  and 
addresses  of  each  holder  of  the  property. 

(d)  The  report  shall  be  filed  before  No- 
vember 1  of  each  year  as  of  June  30  next 
preceding,  but  the  report  of  life  Insurance 
corporaUons  shall  be  filed  before  May  1  of 
each  year  as  of  December  31  next  preceding. 
The  Commissioner  may  postpone  the  report- 
ing date  upon  written  request  by  any  per- 
son required  to  file  a  report. 

(e)  If  the  holder  of  property  presumed 
abandoned  under  this  Act  knows  the  where- 
abouts of  the  owner  and  if  the  owner's  claim 
has  not  been  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, the  holder  shall,  before  filing  the  an- 
nual report,  communicate  with  the  owner  and 
take  necessary  steps  to  prevent  abandon- 
ment from  being  presumed.  The  holder  shall 
exercise  due  diligence  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  the  owner. 

(f)  Verification,  if  made  by  a  partnership, 
shall  be  executed  by  a  partner;  If  made  by 
an  unlncMporated  association  or  private 
corporation,  by  an  officer;  and  if  made  by  a 
public  corporation,  by  Its  chief  fiscal  officer. 

(g)  The  Initial  report  filed  under  this  title 
shall  include  all  Items  of  property  that  would 
have  been  presumed  abandoned  if  this  title 
had  been  in  effect  during  the  ten-year  period 
preceding  Its  effective  date. 

NOTICE    AND   PITBLICATION    OP   LISTS   OF 
ABANDONED   PROPERTY 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  filing  of  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  212,  the  Commissioner  shall 
caxise  notice  to  be  published  at  least  once 
each  week  for  two  successive  weeks  in  an 
English  language  newspaper  of  general  circu- 
lation in  the  District. 

(b)  The  published  notice  shall  be  entitled 
"Notice  of  Names  of  Persons  Appearing  To 
Be  Owners  of  Abandoned  Property",  and  shall 
contain: 

(1)  The  names  in  alphabetical  order  and 
last  known  addresses.  If  any,  of  persons  listed 
in  the  report  and  enUtled  to  notice  as  here- 
inbefore specified. 

(2)  A  sutement  that  Information  con- 
cerning the  amount  or  description  of  the 
property  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
holder  may  be  obtained  by  any  persons 
possessing  an  Interest  in  the  property  by  ad- 
dressing an  inquiry  to  the  Commissioner. 

(3)  A  statement  that  if  proof  of  claim  is 
not  presented  by  the  owner  to  the  holder  and 
if  the  owner's  right  to  receive  the  property  Is 
not  established  to  the  holder's  satisfaction 
within  sixty-five  days  from  the  date  of  the 


second  published  notice,  the  abandoned 
property  will  be  placed  not  later  than  eighty- 
five  days  after  such  publication  date  in  the 
custody  of  the  Commissioner  to  whom  all 
further  claims  must  thereafter  be  directed. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  not  required  to 
publish  in  such  notice  any  Item  of  less  than 
$25  unless  he  deems  such  publication  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest. 

(d)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  receipt  of  the  report  required  by 
section  212.  the  Commissioner  shall  mall  a 
notice  to  each  person  having  an  address 
listed  therein  who  appears  to  be  entitled  to 
property  of  the  value  of  $25  or  more  pre- 
sumed abandoned  under  this  title. 

(e)  The  mailed  notice  shall  contain: 

(1)  A  statement  that,  according  to  a  re- 
port filed  with  the  Commissioner,  property 
Is  being  held  to  which  the  addressee  appears 
entitled. 

(2)  The  name  and  address  of  the  person 
holding  the  property  and  any  necessary  in- 
formation regarding  changes  of  name  and 
address  of  the  holder. 

(3)  A  statement  that.  If  satisfactory  proof 
of  claim  is  not  presented  by  the  owner  to 
the  holder  by  the  date  specified  In  the  pub- 
lUhed  notice,  the  property  will  be  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Commissioner  to  whom 
all  further  claims  must  be  directed. 

(f)  This  section  is  not  applicable  to  sums 
payable  on  travelers  checks  or  money  orders 
presumed  abandoned  under  section  103. 

PAYMENT    OR    DEUVERY    OF    ABANDONED 
PROPERTY 

Sec.  214.  Every  person  who  has  filed  a 
report  under  section  212,  within  twenty  days 
after  the  time  specified  in  section  213  for 
claiming  the  property  from  the  holder,  or 
in  the  case  of  sums  payable  on  travelers 
checks  or  money  orders  presumed  abandoned 
under  section  203  within  twenty  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  report,  shall  pay  or  deliver 
to  the  Commissioner  all  abandoned  property 
specified  in  the  report,  except  that  If  the 
owner  within  the  time  specified  In  section 
213  establishes  his  right  to  receive  the  aban- 
doned property  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
holder,  or  if  it  appears  that  for  some  other 
reason  the  presumption  of  abandonment  is 
erroneous,  the  holder  need  not  pay  or  de- 
liver the  property,  which  will  no  longer  be 
presumed  abandoned,  to  the  Commissioner, 
but  in  Ueu  thereof  shall  file  a  verified  writ- 
ten explanation  of  the  proof  of  claim  or  of 
the  error  in  the  presumption  of  abandon- 
ment. 

RELIZP    FROM    t.TABTT.TTT    BT    PAYMENT    OR 

DELITERT 

Sec.  215.  Upon  the  payment  or  delivery  of 
abandoned  property  to  the  Commissioner, 
the  District  shall  assume  custody  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safekeeping  thereof. 
Any  person  who  pays  or  delivers  abandoned 
property  to  the  Commissioner  under  this 
title  is  relieved  of  all  Uability  to  the  extent 
of  the  value  of  the  property  so  paid  or  de- 
livered for  any  claim  which  then  exists  or 
which  thereafter  may  arise  or  be  made  in 
respect  to  the  property.  Any  holder  who  has 
paid  moneys  to  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  this  title  may  make  payment  to  any  per- 
son appearing  to  such  holder  to  be  entitled 
thereto,  and  upon  proof  of  such  payment 
and  proof  that  the  payee  was  entitled  there- 
to, the  Commissioner  shall  forthwith  reim- 
burse the  holder  for  the  payment. 

INCOME  ACCRtnNG  AFTER  PAYMENT  OR  DELIVERY 

Sec.  316.  When  property  is  paid  or  delivered 
to  the  Commissioner  under  this  title,  the 
owner  Is  not  entitled  to  receive  Income  or 
other  Increments  accruing  thereafter. 

PERIODS  OF  LXMITATION  NOT  A  BAR 

Sec.  217.  The  expiration  of  any  period  of 
time  specified  by  statute  or  court  order,  dur- 
ing which  an  action  or  proceeding  may  be 
commenced  or  enforced  to  obtain  payment 
of  a  claim  of  money  or  recovery  of  property. 
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shall  not  prevent  the  money  or  property  from 
being  presumed  abandoned  property,  nor 
affect  any  duty  to  file  a  report  required  by 
this  title  or  to  pay  or  deliver  abandoned 
property  to  the  Commissioner. 

SALE  or  ABANDONED  PROPERTY 

Sec  218.  (a)  All  abandoned  property  other 
than  money  delivered  to  the  Commissioner 
under  this  title  shall  within  one  year  after 
the  delivery  be  sold  by  him  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  public  sale.  The  Commissioner  may 
decline  the  highest  bid  and  reoffer  the  prop- 
erty for  sale  if  he  considers  the  price  bid 
Insufficient.  He  need  not  offer  any  property 
for  sale  If,  In  his  opinion,  the  probable  cost 
of  sale  exceeds  the  value  of  the  property 

(b)  Any  sale  held  under  this  section  shall 
be  preceded  by  at  least  a  single  publication  of 
notice  thereof,  at  least  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  sale  In  an  English  language  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  In  the  District. 

(c)  The  purchaser  at  any  sale  conducted  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
receive  title  to  the  property  purchased,  free 
from  all  claims  of  the  owner  or  prior  holder 
thereof  and  of  all  persons  claiming  through 
or  under  them.  The  Commissioner  shall  ex- 
ecute all  documents  necessary  to  complete 
the  transfer  of  title. 

DEPOSIT   or    FtrNDS 

Sec.  219.  (a)  All  funds  received  under  this 
title,  Including  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
abandoned  property  under  section  218,  shall 
forthwith  be  deposited  by  the  Commissioner 
In  the  general  fund  of  the  District,  except 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  retain  In  a  sepa- 
rate trust  fund  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$25,000  from  which  he  shall  make  prompt 
payment  of  claims  duly  allowed  by  him  as 
hereinafter  provided.  Before  making  the  de- 
posit the  Commissioner  shall  record  the  name 
and  last  known  address  of  each  person  ap- 
—  pearlng  from  the  holders'  reports  to  be  en- 

\^.'  titled  to  the  abandoned  property  and  of  the 
*  X  '  name  and  last  known  address  of  each  Insured 
person  or  annuitant,  and  with  respect  to 
each  policy  or  contract  listed  in  the  report 
of  a  life  Insurance  corporation,  its  number, 
the  name  of  the  corporation,  and  the  amount 
due.  The  record  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection  at  all  reasonable  business  hours, 
(b)  Before  making  any  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  general  fund  of  the  District, 
the  Commissioner  may  deduct:  (1)  any  costs 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  abandoned 
property,  (2)  any  costs  of  mailing  and  pub- 
lication m  connection  with  any  abandoned 
property,  and  (3)  reasonable  service  charges. 

CLAIM     FOB    ABANDONED    PROPERTY     PAffl    OR 
DELIVERED 

Sec.  220.  Any  person  claiming  an  interest 
in  any  property  delivered  to  the  District 
under  this  title  may  file  a  claim  thereto  or  to 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof  on  the 
form   prescribed  by   the   Commissioner. 

DETERMINATION    OP    CLAIMS 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  con- 
sider any  claim  filed  under  this  title  and  may 
hold  a  hearing  and  receive  evidence  concern- 
ing It.  If  a  hearing  Is  held,  the  Commissioner 
shall  prepare  a  finding  and  a  decision  In 
writing  on  each  claim  filed,  stating  the  sub- 
stance of  any  evidence  heard  by  him  and 
the  reasons  for  his  decision.  The  decision 
shall  be  a  public  record. 

(b)  If  the  claim  is  aUowed,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  make  payment  forthwith.  The 
claim  shall  be  paid  without  deduction  for 
costs  of  notices  or  sale  or  for  service  charges. 

JtTMCIAL    ACnOIf    UPOK    DETERMIKATION 

Sec.  222.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Commissioner  or  as  to  whose 
claim  the  Commissioner  has  failed  to  act 
within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
claim,  may  commence  an  action  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
to  establish  his  claim.  The  proceeding  shall 
be  brought  within  ninety  days  after  the  de- 


cision of  the  Commissioner  or  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  filing  of 
the  cledm  if  the  Commissioner  fails  to  act. 
The  action  shall  be  tried  de  novo  without 
a  Jury. 

ELECTION  TO  TAKE  PAYMENT  OR  DELIVERY 

Sec.  223.  The  Commissioner,  after  receiv- 
ing reports  of  property  deemed  abandoned 
pursuant  to  this  title,  may  decline  to  re- 
ceive any  property  reported  which  he  deems 
to  have  a  value  less  than  the  cost  of  giving 
notice  and  holding  sale,  or  he  may.  If  he 
deems  it  desirable  because  of  the  small  sum 
involved,  postpone  taking  possession  until  a 
sufficient  sum  accumulates.  Unless  the  holder 
of  the  property  is  notified  to  the  contrary 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
filing  the  report  required  under  section  212, 
the  Commissioner  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
elected  to  receive  the  custody  of  the  property. 

EXAMINATION    OP    RECORDS 

Sec.  224.  The  Commissioner  may  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  upon  reasonable  notice  ex- 
amine the  records  of  any  person  If  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  person  has  failed 
to  report  property  that  should  have  been  re- 
ported pursuant  to  this  title. 

proceeding    TO    COMPEL    DELIVERY    OF 
ABANDONED    PROPERTY 

Sec.  226.  If  any  person  refuses  to  deliver 
property  to  the  Commissioner  as  reqtUred 
under  this  title,  he  may  bring  an  action  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  to  enforce  such  delivery. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  226.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls 
to  render  any  report  or  perform  any  other 
duty  required  under  this  title  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  for 
each  day  such  report  is  withheld  or  for  each 
day  he  refuses  to  perform  the  required  duty, 
but  not  more  than  $1,000. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  refuses  to 
pay  or  deliver  abandoned  propterty  to  the 
Commissioner  as  required  under  this  title 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$300  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  both. 

(c)  All  prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
title,  or  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel or  any  of  his  assistants. 

RTTLES    AND    RXGtTLATIONS 

Sec.  227.  The  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil is  authorized  to  make  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders  as  may  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  rules,  regxilatlons,  and  orders  may  spec- 
ify, without  limitation,  the  kinds  and  char- 
acter of  property  which  may  be  excluded 
from  the  coverage  of  this  title,  and  may  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  to  Join  with  the 
appropriate  official  of  a  State  in  equitably 
apportioning,  between  the  District  and  such 
State,  all  amounts  which  are  presumed,  un- 
der this  title,  to  be  abandoned  in  the  District 
and  subject  to  this  title  and  also  are  pre- 
sumed, under  a  corresponding  law  of  such 
State,  to  be  abandoned  In  such  State  and 
subject  to  its  said  law. 

DELEGATION   OF  AXTTHORITY 

Sec.  228.  (a)  The  Council  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  delegate  to  the  Commissioner  or, 
subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  any  officer,  employee,  or  agency  of 
the  District  government  except  the  courts 
thereof  any  function  authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  delegate  to  any  officer,  employee,  or 
agency  of  the  District  government  except  the 
courts  thereof  any  function  autharlwd  by 
this  title. 

AtTTHORIZATXON   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  229.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


EFFECT   OF   LAWS   OF   ANT    STATE 

Sec.  230.  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proi>erty  that  has  been  presumed  abandoned 
or  escheated  under  the  laws  of  any  State  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

SEVFRABn.ITY 

Sec.  231.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  i>erson  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  Invalidity 
shall  not  affect  other  provisions  or  applica- 
tions of  the  title  which  can  be  given  effect 
without  the  Invalid  provision  or  application, 
and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this  title 
are  severable. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  suid  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-854) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoeo, 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpx>se  of  S.  3011  Is  to  establish  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  revolving  fund  for 
planning  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families  to  help  the  critical  bousing 
shortage  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Title  I,  to  be  cited  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Housing  Revolving  Fund  Act,  estab- 
lishes a  fiind  within  the  District  government 
consisting  of  appropriated  moneys  and  sums 
from  any  other  sovirce,  including  the  un- 
claimed intangible  proi>erty  in  the  custody 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
From  this  fund,  noninterest  bearing  short- 
term  advances  could  be  made  to  nonprofit 
housing  develoi>ers  for  planning  puiposes 
only.  No  money  from  this  fund  could  be 
loaned  for  actual  housing  construction. 

•ntle  II,  to  be  cited  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unclaimed  Prop>erty  Act,  would 
make  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia custodian  of  unclaimed  Intangible 
property  in  the  District.  The  provisions  of  this 
title  are  consistent  with  those  adopted  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  In  1966,  and  enacted  in 
18  States. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS 

Committee  amendments  on  page  4  are 
technical  in  nature  to  conform  certain  lan- 
guage on  that  page  to  the  context  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  on  i>age  8  was  recom- 
mended by  the  District  of  Columbia  Bankers' 
Association,  which  suggested  that  passbooks 
are  falling  into  increasing  disuse  and  hence 
the  language  deleted  might  soon  be  obsolete. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

District  of  Columbia  Housing  Revolving  Fund 
Act 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  now 
facing  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  need 
for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for 
p>ersons  of  low  or  moderate  Income.  An  ap- 
proach to  providing  such  housing  showing 
significant  promise  for  alleviating  the  hous- 
ing shortage  for  those  most  in  need  is 
through  existing  federally  aided  mortgage 
programs  which  enable  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  enter  the  housing  development  field. 
To  some  extent  there  has  been  encouraging 
activity  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
p>art  of  nonprofit  groupis  which  Indicates  that 
through  private  Initiative  much  can  be  ac- 
complished In  meeting  these  needs.  Never- 
theless, there  Is  clearly  an  urgent  demand  for 
many  additional  housing  units  to  be  devel- 
oped under  the  sponsorship  of  nonprofit 
organizations. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately 
51,600  households  in  the  District  consists  of 
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low-  or  moderate-Income  faml  lies 
qualify  for  housing  construct)  d 
Ing  federally  aided  programs 
difficulty  that  has  been 
tempts  to  develop  additional 
for  low-  or  moderate-Income 
the  existing  Federal  mortgage 
been    the    inability    of    poter  tlal 
sponsors  of  such  bousing  to 
funds    prior    to    construction 
organizations  can  move  forwakl 
while  housing  plans.  This  InalilUty 
so-called  seed  money   frequently 
attempts  to  develop  this  vitall  r 
Ing. 

The  housing  crisis  In  the 
be  overstated,  and  the  deve 
bousing   nonprofit  sponsors 
federally    aided    mortgage 
make  a  large  contribution  tdward 
ing  the  distressing  conditions 
moderate-income    persons   ani  1 
establishing  the  proposed  rev  >1 
provide  the  preconstructlon  oipital 
sponsors,   a   major   step   woul  1 
In   the   direction   of    meeting 
needs. 

OISTSICT  or  COLCMBU  UNCX.MI  ICD  PROPCBTT 
ACT 

Enactment  for  the  District  c  f  Columbia,  as 
proposed  by  this  bill,  of  the  1966  revision 
of  the  nnUorm  Disposition  of  Unclaimed 
Property  Act  approved  In  191 15  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws,  and  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  already  In  effect  In  18  States. 
would  provide  a  fair  and  adequate  basis 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unclaimed 
intangible  property. 

Under  provisions  of  this  t  tie  intangible 
property  would  Include  dom  ant  bank  ac- 
counts, unclaimed  funds  held  by  life  in- 
surance companies,  deposits  and  refunds 
held  by  utilities,  undistributed  dividends 
and  distributions  of  business  associations, 
property  of  business  associations  and  bank- 
ing or  financial  organization!  held  in  the 
course  of  dtsaolutlon,  property 
claries,  property  held  by  the 
public  officers  and  agencies, 
neous  personal  property  hell!  for  another 
person.  This  title  also  deals  with  the  mat- 
ter of  multiple  liability  pn  the  part  of  a 
bolder  at  unclaimed  properly  over  which 
two  or  more  Jurisdictions  se<!k  to  assert  a 
clain:!.  Finally,  the  title  males  it  possible 
for  those  persons  who  have  uiiclalmed  prop- 
erty In  their  possession  to  close  out  the  ac- 
coimt  relating  to  it,  thereby  riUevlng  them- 
selves from  maintaining  a  current  record 
of  the  property. 

The  owner  of  any  such  pro^rty  would  be 
deprived  of  his  rights  in  it.]  The  Uniform 
Disposition  of  Unclaimed  Property  Act  Is 
custodial  In  Its  nature,  and]  Its  operation 
does  not  resxilt  In  the  loss  of  the  property 
rights  of  the  owner  of  the  unclaimed  prop- 
erty which  Is  made  subject  tojthe  provisions 
of  the  act.  Under  title  n,  the  pistrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia would,  after  a  specified  period  of 
Ume,  take  custody  of  the  property  and  re- 
main the  custodian  in  perpetuity.  Tills 
means,  of  course,  that  the  District  would 
txave  to  keep  a  record  of  the  property  on  a 
permanent  basis,  so  that  If  thfc  owner  of  the 
unclaimed  property  should  pteaent  a  claim 
for  It,  his  claim  would  be  honored.  In  this 
respect,  the  proposed  legislation  differs  from 
the  eacheat  type  of  statute,  u^der  which  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  property  Is  fore- 

ClOMd. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Unclaimed  Prop- 
erty Act,  If  enacted,  will  servei  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  owners:  relieve  the  (lolders  of  such 
property  from  aimoyanoe,  expense,  and  lia- 
bility: preclude  multiple  llabiUty  on  the  part 
of  the  bolden  at  such  property:  and  give  the 
District  the  use  of  considerable  sums  of 
money  that  otherwise  will  re^naln  dormant 
and  unproductive. 
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HISTOBT     or    THC     LECISIJITION 

S.  3011  was  Introduced  on  January  20, 
1970,  at  the  request  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government.  During  public  hearings  held 
February  12,  1970  by  the  full  committee,  the 
bill  was  endorsed  by  the  Deputy  Mayor- 
Commissioner  of  the  District,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Coun- 
cil, the  Mayor's  special  assistant  for  housing, 
the  Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Washington  Real  Estate  Brok- 
ers Association,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization. 

The  bill  was  ordered  favorably  reported  by 
the  committee  March   18,  1970. 


FEASmiLTTY  AND  DESIRABILITY  OF 
A  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE  ON  LAKE 
TAHOE.  STATE  OP  NEVADA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  S.  2208,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  national  lakeshore  on 
Lake  Tahoe  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments, 
on  page  1.  line  3,  after  the  word  "preserv- 
ing", strike  out  "all  or":  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "waters",  strike  out  "in  Neva- 
da": on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"the",  insert  "Tahoe  Regional  Platming 
Agency  and  other":  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "Basin."  insert  "Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to 
furnish  such  statistics,  data,  reports,  and 
other  material  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
study.";  and  in  line  13.  after  the  word 
"within",  strike  out  "2  years"  and  insert 
"one  year";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.    2208 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  consider  preserving  appropriate 
segments  of  the  lakeshore  of  Lake  Tahoe 
and  adjoining  leinds  and  waters  in  their 
natural  condition  for  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
study.  Investigate  and  formulate  recom- 
mendations on  the  feasibility  and  deslr- 
abUlty  of  establishing  such  areas  as  a  na- 
tional lakeshore.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army:  and  any  other  Interested  Federal 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency  and  other  State  and  local 
bodies  and  officials  Involved:  and  shall  co- 
ordinate the  study  with  applicable  outdoor 
recreation  plans,  pollution  control  plans, 
highway  plans,  and  other  planning  activities 
relating  to  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  are  authorised 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  statistics,  data,  reports,  and  other 
material  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  the  study. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
this  Act,  a  report  of  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations The  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  contain,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
findings  with  respect  to — 

<a)  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  natural  values  of  the  water, 
lakeshore,  and  related  upland  resources  In- 
volved, Including  their  use  for  driving  for 


pleasure,  walking,  hiking,  riding,  bicycling, 
boating,  swimming,  plcknlcklng,  camping, 
forest  management,  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement, scenic  and  historic  site  preserva- 
tion, hunting,  fishing,  and  winter  sports: 

(b)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial 
uses  of  the  water,  lakeshore,  and  related  up- 
land resources  Involved,  taking  into  consid- 
eration appropriate  uses  of  the  land  for  resi- 
dential, commercial,  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  transportation  purposes,  and  for  public 
services: 

(c)  the  type  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
programs  that  are  feasible  and  desirable  in 
the  public  interest  to  preserve,  develop,  and 
make  accessible  for  public  use  the  values 
identified:  and 

(d)  the  relationship  of  any  recommended 
national  lakeshore  to  existing  or  proposed 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  to  man- 
age In  the  public  Interest  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

Sec.  3.  Pending  submission  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress,  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  having  administrative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  lands  within 
the  area  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act 
shall,  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  lands  were  acquired  or  set  aside  by  the 
United  States  and  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  law.  encourage  and  provide  maximum  op- 
portunities for  the  types  of  recreation  use 
of  such  lands  referred  to  In  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necesary  to 
carry    out    the    provisions    of    this    Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  Lake  Tahoe. 
the  subject  of  the  bill  before  us,  is  synon- 
ymous with  scenic  beauty.  The  pristine 
clarity  of  its  waters  is  legendary.  The 
majesty  of  its  mountain  setting  high  in 
the  Sierra  is  unsurpassed  tn  North  Amer- 
ica. But  this  priceless — and  fragile — 
scenic  treasure  is  threatened  by  massive 
urban  development  that  has  sprung  up  in 
recent  years.  There  is  a  very  real  and  very 
ureent  need  for  decisive  action  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  this  resource  now — 
before  it  is  too  late. 

The  States  of  California  and  Nevada 
which  share  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  this  resource  and 
the  urgency  of  the  need  to  protect  it  by 
adopting  the  Tahoe  regional  planning 
compact.  This  compact,  granted  the 
consent  of  Congress  last  year,  provides 
coordinated  regional  authority  for  con- 
troUing  land  and  water  use  and  for  con- 
serving the  basin's  resources.  My  bill  to 
authorize  a  Federal  study  into  the  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  a  national  lake- 
shore  or  similar  program  for  public  rec- 
reation and  conservation  is  the  logical 
second  step  toward  the  goal  of  saving 
Lake  Tahoe's  remaining  unspoiled  scenic 
reaches.  Senators  may  recall  that  a  third 
step — providing  broader  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition authority  at  the  lake — has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  this  body  and 
now  awaits  action  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  has  been  my  honor  and 
my  privilege  to  Introduce  the  legislation 
to  implement  these  three  imix>rtant 
steps,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
promptly  on  the  bill  before  us  so  that 
this  entire  program  can  become  a  reality 
before  the  year  is  out. 

Considerable  planning  is  already  un- 
derway at  Lake  Tahoe.  The  Tahoe  Re- 
gional Planning  Agency  created  by  the 
California-Nevada  compact  is  scheduled 
to  adopt  within  18  months  a  basin  wide 
plan  for  land  use  controls,  transporta- 
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tion,  public  services,  and  recreation 
facilities.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which 
supervises  three  national  forests  in  the 
basin,  is  designating  a  team  of  specialists 
to  sissist  in  environmental  plarming  and 
resource  management.  The  study  pro- 
posed in  my  bill  would  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  would 
be  developed  in  close  cooperation  with 
concerned  State,  regional,  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  It  would  be  directed  pri- 
marily at  determining  which  lands  and 
resources  should  be  converted  to  public 
ownership  and  how  these  lands  should 
be  managed.  The  State  of  Nevada,  which 
has  already  acquired  nearly  6,000  acres 
for  a  State  park,  has  pledged  to  cooperat- 
ing closely  in  this  effort. 

Clearly,  the  job  is  too  big  for  the  States 
of  California  and  Nevada  to  handle 
alone.  Whether  recreation  and  resource 
management  becomes  a  Federal-State 
responsibility  or  is  administered  by  a 
Federal  agency  is  a  question  the  study 
should  answer.  The  study  should  also  tell 
us  whether  it  is  best  to  establish  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  under  the  Park  Service 
or  a  national  recreation  area  under  the 
Forest  Service. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  detail  the 
history  and  geological -environmental 
features  of  Lake  Tahoe.  The  report  of 
the  Interior  Committee  covers  these 
aspects  well,  and  I  recommend  it  for 
thorough  reading. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
original  bill  I  introduced  has  been 
changed  in  some  respects.  Acting  on  my 
proposals,  the  committee  adopted 
amendments  that  would  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  study  to  embrace  California 
as  well  as  Nevada  regions  of  the  basin. 
This  has  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia 
(Mr.  Cranston),  who.  along  with  my 
colleague  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  is 
cosponsoring  this  measure.  It  is  felt, 
rightly,  I  think,  that  the  recreation  and 
resource  management  needs  of  the  en- 
tire basin  should  be  covered  by,  and 
benefit  from,  the  study  authorization. 

Language  has  also  been  inserted  that 
is  designed  to  promote  full  cooperation 
among  Federal  agencies  consulting  in  the 
study  and  to  require  completion  of  the 
study  in  1  year  instead  of  2.  Other 
minor  changes  I  recommended  and  the 
committee  adopted  are  perfecting  in  na- 
ture and  are  explained  fully  in  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  both  State  and  Federal 
Gtovemments  are  already  moving  for- 
ward in  the  areas  covered  by  this  bill. 
The  State  of  Nevada,  as  I  noted,  has 
acquired  extensive  holdings  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  allocations.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  is  expanding  its  holdings  in  the 
Toiyabe  National  Forest  within  existing 
boundaries  with  appropriations  from  the 
same  fund.  And  extensive  plarming  is 
imderway  at  several  levels.  The  fea- 
sibility study  authorized  by  this  bill  is 
badly  needed  now  to  provide  the  public 
policy  and  the  Federal -State  coordina- 
tion required  to  Insure  that  the  scenic 
grandeur  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  carefully  and 
effectively  protected  for  generations  of 
Americans  to  come. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-855),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROCND 

In  recent  years  a  series  of  studies  have 
been  prepared  offering  recommendations  for 
the  preservation  of  this  superlative  lake  and 
the  adjoining  basin.  Cvirrently,  a  number  of 
plaxmlng  groups  are  working  on  the  comple- 
tion of  up-to-date  articles  on  the  region. 
Public  law  01-148  provided  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning 
compact,  with  the  condition  for  Federal  rep- 
resentation and  authorization,  for  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  coop- 
erate with  said  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency.  This  Agency  is  to  adopt,  within  18 
months,  a  regional  plan  for  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  consisting  of,  at  least,  the  following: 
plans  for  laud  use,  transportation,  conser- 
vation, and  public  service  and  recreational 
facilities. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  Is  designating  a 
team  of  specialists  to  complete  intensive  en- 
vironmental planning  for  the  management 
of  national  forest  lands  In  the  basin.  This 
group — to  consist  of  men  skilled  In  ecology, 
hydrology,  geology,  forestry,  and  landscape 
and  regional  planning — will  cooperate  with 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  to  as- 
sure that  the  projects  and  plans  for  man- 
agement meet  the  requirements  of  the  basin 
as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  It  is  obvious  that 
any  study  authorized  by  S.  2208  must  be  fully 
coordinated  with  the  activities  of  the  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Agency  and  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  groups  who  can  contribute  to 
the  project. 

About  one-half  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  basin  (23,500  acres)  is  in  Nevada  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Toiyabe  Na- 
tional Forest.  This  includes  about  6,200  acres 
which  are  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
administered  as  a  national  forest.  An  addi- 
tional 800  acres  are  under  option  to  purchase 
by  the  Forest  Service.  The  State  of  Nevada 
owns  about  5,800  acres  within  the  basin, 
which  are  administered  as  a  State  park.  Ex- 
panded public  landownershlp  Is  vital  in 
protecting  natural  conditions  and  preserv- 
ing environmental  quality  within  the  basin. 

Lake  Tahoe  is  a  "young  lake."  a  scooped- 
out  granite  bowl,  unproductive  as  yet,  of 
plant  and  animal  organisms  that  markedly 
impair  its  purity  and  if  human  and  chem- 
ical pollutants  could  be  kept  from  it.  Its 
continued  purity  as  a  water  source  probably 
would  be  assured.  But  a  small  amount  of  raw 
sewage  Is  still  leaking  into  the  lake,  an  in- 
creasing summer  season  usage  of  the  lake 
for  visitor  viewing,  swimming,  boating,  pic- 
nicking, camping,  home  occupancy,  and 
commercial  enterprises  spells  more  pollu- 
tion. With  local  streams  and  wells  furnishing 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  water  used 
In  the  basin,  the  continued  purity  of  Lake 
Tahoe  water  for  domestic  uses  becomes  even 
more  essential. 

Tahoe's  geology  is  the  basic  determinant  of 
Its  past,  present,  and  future.  We  transgress 
that  geology  in  what  we  do  at  cur  peril,  for 
the  very  continued  existence  of  the  lake  de- 
pends on  it  and  gives  the  area  the  unique 
character  it  possesses  The  spectacular  moun- 
tains surrounding  Lake  Tahoe  are  living  to- 
day, and  their  proof  of  life  shows  up  as  thev 
change  shape,  create  water-holding  ponds 
and  new  water-courses,  ccmbine  with  chang- 
ing climatic  seasons  to  perform  miracles  of 
snow  and  ice,  falling  waters,  and  floods. 
Mountains  are  the  setting  of  such  changes, 
and  in  their  own  altered  shapes,  sizes,  and 
composition   are   exerting   both   a  shortrun 


and  long- effect  upon  all  that  lives  and  has 
its  being,  plant,  animal  and  man,  within  the 
basin  Itself.  It  is  these  geologically  formed 
masses  that  must  be  listened  to,  taken  Into 
account,  and  served  by  people,  as  we  seek  to 
make  reasonable  uses  of  the  basin  which  they 
form  and  maintain. 

Water  is  the  most  precious  commodity  in 
Tahoe  Basin.  Despite  the  vast  amount  of  it 
in  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  tremendous  gallons 
produced  by  each  year's  snow  and  rain  fall- 
ing on  the  mountains  and  carried  by  more 
than  60  streams  and  rivulets  into  the  lake, 
the  threat  of  too  little  water  for  domestic 
uses  is  a  growing  one  and  could  become  a  ma- 
jor determinant  of  how  many  people  the 
basin  can  allow  to  visit  or  live  there. 

The  water  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  dedicated  by 
law  to  several  uses.  There  Is  the  need  to 
maintain  a  certain  level  of  water  In  the  lake 
even  in  the  height  of  the  greatest  use  and 
driest  period  of  the  year.  The  Federal  water 
master  releases  lake  water  down  the  Truckee 
River  outlet  on  a  legally  scheduled  volume 
basis  for  the  uses  of  communities,  cities, 
and  farms.  Finally,  by  very  old  treaty  arrange- 
ments with  the  Indians  holding  tribal  rights 
to  the  water's  ultimate  destination  In  Ne- 
vada's Pyramid  Lake,  an  up-to-now  Inviolate 
first  right  to  a  major  volume  of  Lake  Tahoe 
water  rests  with  them.  A  Calif ornia-Nevada- 
U.S.  Government  compact  is  now  being  con- 
sidered to  fix  these  various  volumes  and  des- 
tination In  law.  The  outcome  is  very  much 
In  doubt,  but  in  this  process  the  Tahoe  plan- 
ning agencies  have  no  Jurtsdiction  and  must 
deal  with  whatever  amount  of  water  the 
compact  determines  can  be  used  in  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin.  The  rate  of  increase  of  uses 
there  prompts  the  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia planning  agency  to  tell  me  that  In  the 
near  foreseeable  future  there  will  be  insuffi- 
cient water  to  meet  the  domestic  needs  of  the 
basin's  people. 

THE   KEED 

The  great  beauty  and  other  attractions  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  the  basin  continue  to  at- 
tract an  ever  increasing  number  of  people. 
National  forest  beaches,  campsites,  picnic 
areas,  lake  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  and 
general  enjoyment  of  the  out-of-doors  pro- 
vide for  a  major  segment  of  the  recreational 
activities  available  to  the  expanding  mass 
of  visitors. 

There  is  a  generally  accepted  conservative 
figure  of  313,000  people  that  will  be  using  the 
Tahoe  lakeshore  seasonally  during  the  next 
10  years.  So  rapid  is  the  growth  that,  within 
20  years,  the  projections  estimate  of  over 
half  a  million  people  "Uvlng"  at  the  lake 
during  the  stunmer  period.  Approximately 
one-third  of  these  will  be  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

The  population  pressure  on  the  Taboe 
Basin  is  seasonal,  the  resident  population  be- 
ing swollen  up  to  triple  Its  number  by  those 
who  come  to  visit  or  stay  an  average  vaca- 
tion of  2  weeks  some  time  during  the  3 
months  of  John  Mulr's  "perfect  Sierra  days" 
from  mid-June  to  Labor  Day.  when  schools 
convene  again.  With  two  Interstate  highways 
leading  into  the  basin.  No.  50  directly  and 
No.  80  by  a  12-mUe  drive  along  the  Truckee 
River,  both  year-round  roads.  Tahoe  also  ex- 
periences a  considerable  and  growing  stop- 
over visit  of  travelers. 

Winter  sports  are  Interesting  more  people 
in  the  lake  area.  Squaw  Valley  on  the 
Truckee  Roadway  was  considered  good 
enough  to  become  the  site  of  the  1960  World 
Winter  Olympics.  There  are  presently  three 
c  mm-r-lally  operated  ski  lifts  right  on  the 
lakeside,  some  of  which  have  multiple  runs, 
and  two  more  Just  outside  the  lake  area. 
Their  users  are  mostly  weekenders  from  the 
more  populated  communities  of  California 
and  Nevada,  and  they  mxist  have  heated  ac- 
commodations, which  they  find  available  for 
the  off-season  demand  is  much  less  than  the 
capacity  of  motels  and  hotels  geared  to  meet 
summer's  peak  needs. 
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In  order  to  broaden  the 
posed  feaslbUlty  study  (Lake 
Lakesbore)    the  following  an 
submitted   to  and  approved 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  ' 

On  Page  1.  delete  from  the 
the  words  "State  of  Nevada" 
the  words  "States  of  CallfornU 
and  in  line  5.  delete  the  words 

This    amendment    makes 
study  will  include  the 
Lake  Tahoe  as  well  as  the 
order  to  explore  fully  the 
Itles  for  providing  public 
the    outdoor    recreation 
Tahoe  and  adjoining  areas.  It 
that    the   study  should 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin  as 
2d  of  the  bin. 

In  line  3.  delete  the  words 
they  are  not  needed.  Use  of 
line  would  not  be  possible 
fore  the  word  "State":  insen 
"Tahoe  Regional  Planning 

In  conducting  the  study 
sary  to  work  with  said  plannl 
other  groups  who  are  In  the 
completed.   Important  studl^ 
Tahoe  region. 

Page  2.  line  6.  the  following 
is  added  to  Insixre  a 
tive  study:  "Federal 
cles  are  authorized  and 
with  the  Secretary  and,  to 
mltted   by   law,   to  furnish 
data,  reports  and  other 
retaxy  may  deem  necessary 
the  study." 

The  study  period  is  reducid 
to  1.  Contact  with  principal! 
of    Outdoor    Recreation 
months  was  definitely  enougtt 
the  more  rigid  time  limltatl  m 
ably  be  helpful  In   the  studp 
Also  they  intended  to  take 
of  the  many  report*  and 
able  on  tne  area. 

COST 


of  the  pro- 

fahoe  National 

amendments  were 

by  the  Senate 

Committee: 

title  of  the  bill 

and  substitute 

and  Nevada"; 

In  Nevada." 

ijlear    that    the 

Callfo-nla  portion  of 

Ifevada  side.  In 

of  posslbil- 

and  use  of 

of    Lake 

1 5  recommended 

Incl  ide   the   entire 

contemp  ated  in  section 


'  aU  or"  because 

of  the  shore- 

2,  line  2,  be- 

the  following: 


Ag  ency" 


II 


will  be  neces- 

ng  agency  and 

jrocess,  or  have 

of   the   Lake 


coordl]  lated 
departin  ents 
directed 


The  Biireau  of  Outdoor 
has  conducted  a  number  of 
ies  on  both  national  parks 
project*,  estimates  that  the 
Ing  an  In-depth  feasibility  s 
Tahoe    National    Lakeshore 
$50,000.    Again,   this 
eflectlvely  coordinated  with 
nlng    group    and    appropriate 
State  agencies. 


KECOMMCI  DATIONS 


coMiirrTEz 
The   Senate  Interior   and 
Committee    favorably    repor^ 
urges  early  approval  of  the 
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before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  3818.  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  Senator's 
request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  be  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 


new  sentence 
coopera- 
and  agen- 
to  cooperate 
he  extent  per- 
Buch   statistics, 
matei  ials  as  the  Sec- 
tor  purposes  of 


re^  ealed 


from  2  years 

of  the  Bureau 

that    12 

time.  In  fact. 

would  prob- 

priorlty   area. 

full   advantage 

exa^nations  avall- 


l^creation.  which 
easlbiUty  stud- 
I  nd  recreational 
(ost  of  conduct- 
it|idy  of  the  Lake 
project,    to    be 
undertaking   would    be 
liie  Tahoe  plan- 
Federal    and 


Insular    Affairs 
S.    2208    and 
blU. 


The  amendments  were  i  igreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  t<i  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  fead  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"A  biU  to  authorize  the  S«cretary  of  the 
Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  a  national  lakishore  on  Lake 
Tahoe  In  the  States  of  NeVada  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  pu 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  AUTHORIZATIONS. 
1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Ih^sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fit  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  businessi  Calendar  No. 
857,  S.  3818,  a  bill  to  aulhorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  j  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Att  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  pttrposes,  be  laid 


MURDER  AT  KENT  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  stated  that  there  are  40  or  more  FBI 
agents  in  Kent  and  on  the  campus  of 
Kent  State  University  and.  in  addition, 
Adj.  Gen.  S.  T.  Del  Corso.  who  holds  his 
oCBce  as  a  political  appointee  of  Gtovemor 
Rhodes,  is  spearheading  a  group  giving 
out  unconfirmed  rumors,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  other  militia  officers  includ- 
ing his  so-called  administrative  aide. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  McCann.  now  comes 
forward  with  the  claim  that  the  militia 
opened  fire  after  a  sniper  began  shoot- 
ing. As  the  first  concoction  of  the  imag- 
ination and  result  of  frantic  efforts, 
following  guardsmen  shooting  to  kill,  it 
was  reported  by  Maj.  Gen.  Winston  Wil- 
son that  he  had  an  unconfirmed  rumor  of 
a  girl  dashing  out  of  a  dormitory  door 
and  firing  four  shots  from  a  rifle  at  the 
National  Guardsmen.  Then  Lieutenant 
Colonel  McCann,  so-called  administra- 
tive aide  to  the  adjutant  general,  yester- 
day reading  from  a  prepared  statement. 
reported  that  two  handguns  and  two 
rifles  had  been  taken  from  persons  ar- 
rested in  Kent  the  day  of  the  killing  of 
four  students  and  woimding  others  by 
rifle  fire  from  Ohio  National  Guardsmen 
or  militiamen. 

Officers  of  the  State  highway  patrol, 
who  flew  helicopters  above  the  Kent 
University  area  on  May  6.  7.  and  8  have 
previously  reported  that  they  saw  no 
sniper  on  the  roof  of  any  building  and 
that  there  were  no  shots  fired  from  any 
sniper  on  Monday.  May  4.  Now  one  of 
Del  Corso's  handymen  comes  forth  with 
a  statement  that  some  nun  engaged  In 
graduate  work  at  the  imiversity  reported 
a  bullet  crashed  through  a  window  in  her 
room  early  Monday  afternoon.  That 
cotild  certainly  have  occurred.  Some  of 
the  militia  ordered  by  their  lieutenant  to 
fire  on  the  milling  crowd  of  girls  and 
boys  without  a  doubt  fired  their  giuis 
into  the  air.  Unfortunately,  too  few  fired 
into  the  air.  Of  course,  then  Del  Corso's 
man  makes  a  statement  that  the  bullet 
crashed  at  an  angle  Indicating  it  came 
from  a  rooftop  or  other  elevated  posi- 
tion. As  a  trial  lawyer  I  know  that  it 
would  require  an  expert  following  a 
scientific  investigation  to  make  a  de- 
termination regarding  from  whence  that 
rifle  was  probably  fired.  All  this  just 
g^oes  to  show  the  fanstatic  eflorts  being 
made  under  Del  Corso's  direction  follow- 


ing a  time  militia  under  his  command 
committed  murder. 

How  insignificant  and  meaningless  are 
all  these  efforts  when  the  facts  are  that 
not  one  guardsman  of  the  107th  Ar- 
mored Cavalry  Regiment.  2d  Squadron, 
and  the  1st  Battalion,  145th  Infantry 
w£is  a  casualty  on  Monday,  May  4.  Not 
one  even  received  first-aid  treatment. 
Without  a  doubt  within  the  next  day  or 
so  some  claim  will  be  made  that  some  of 
the  militiamen  were  in  fact  bruised  by 
being  struck  with  a  tear  gas  canister 
hurled  back  at  them  from  boys  in  the 
crowd  on  the  campus  or  injured  by 
stones  thrown.  Many  eyewitnesses  who 
were  students  and  also  guardsmen  on 
active  duty  at  that  time  and  place  have 
given  statements  to  me  that  the  distance 
separating  the  guard  outfit  and  the  stu- 
dents confronting  them  was  such  that 
they  saw  no  stones  strike  any  guards- 
man and  no  partially  filled  tear  gas 
canisters  first  hurled  by  the  guardsmen 
and  then  rolled  along  the  ground  into 
the  front  group  of  students  and  immedi- 
ately thrown  back  hit  any  guardsman. 
The  distance  was  too  great.  They  would 
roll  close  to  the  guardsmen  spewing  out 
some  tear  gas  which  had  remained  in 
the  canisters.  Only  one  spectator  said 
he  believed  he  saw  one  of  these  canisters 
strike  a  guardsman.  Of  the  platoon  that 
fired  a  volley  from  their  guns  on  the 
students  not  one  was  injured  on  that 
Monday.  Not  one  required  first-aid 
treatment.  One  fainted  and  another 
dropped  down  due  to  a  heart  attack. 
Can  it  be  claimed  even  by  Del  Corso 
that  students  who  riot  and  throw  stones 
should  be  shot  at  and  killed? 

Governor  Rhodes  expressed  his  sor- 
row about  the  killing  of  four  students  tmd 
serious  wounding  of  others,  one  of  whom 
is  in  critical  condition  and  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down.  The  Governor 
said  that  Monday,  May  4,  was  the  sad- 
dest day  of  his  life.  However,  not  one 
word  of  sorrow  nor  of  sympathy  for  the 
fathers  and  mothers  and  loved  ones  of 
those  students  who  were  killed  and 
wounded  has  been  made  by  Adjutant 
General  Del  Corso  or  Major  General  Wil- 
son, Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

In  Life  of  May  15,  "Tragedy  at  Kent" 
is  featured.  The  picture  shows  clearly  an 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  apparently 
firing  his  handgtm  and  it  clearly  portrays 
approximately  40  guardsmen  aiming  and 
firing  their  weapons.  Underneath  the 
picture  is  the  statement,  "Retreating  to 
a  knoll,  the  guardsmen  leveled  their  gxins 
and  aimed  and  fired  into  the  crowd  of 
students.  At  the  fore  was  a  soldier  with 
a  .45-caliber  service  automatic.  Wit- 
nesses said  the  shooting  stopped  when  a 
man  in  a  fatigue  cap — under  umbrella  at 
rear — ran  out  and  yelled,  'Cease-fire!* 
The  guard's  commanding  officer  esti- 
mated later  that,  in  all,  about  36  shots 
were  fired  by  his  men."  Then  in  the  rear 
the  officer  who  shouted  "cease-fire"  is 
said  to  be  Brigadier  General  Canterbury, 
deputy  adjutant  general. 

No  matter  whether  spent  bullets  or 
other  articles  such  as  spikes  may  be 
planted  on  the  university  common,  or  sd- 
legedly  found  In  dormitory  rooms  and 
no  matter  what  further  fantastic  actions 
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are  taken  imder  Del  Corso's  direction,  it 
is  crystal  clear  just  as  Vice  President 
Agnew  stated  that  the  National  Guard 
overreacted  and  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  charge  the  officer  who  gave 
the  order  to  fire  with  murder.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  stated  that  would  not  be 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  That  is  true.  I 
fully  agree  with  the  Vice  President's 
statement. 

According  to  the  laws  of  my  State  of 
Ohio  there  is  a  probable  cause  that  the 
lieutenant  commanding  this  platoon  is 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree. 
The  soldiers  who  obeyed  orders  could  not 
be  chargeable.  They  obeyed  orders. 

On  the  preceding  Saturday  night  in 
Kent  some  students  in  downtown  streets 
fought  with  some  of  our  National 
Guardsmen.  Some  guardsmen  sustained 
bruises  and  required  first-aid  treatment 
and  some  students  were  injured  by  the 
guard.  Undoubtedly,  due  to  incidents  in 
Kent  Saturday  and  Sunday  ill  feeling 
was  engendered  on  the  part  of  guards- 
men against  students.  Also  these  same 
outfits  had  been  on  riot  duty  shortly  be- 
fore at  another  college.  I  have  the  state- 
ment of  a  student  whose  arm  and  elbow 
were  severely  injured  when  a  guardsman 
broke  a  club  over  his  elbow.  I  saw  the 
swelling  and  black  and  blue  marks  cor- 
roborating this.  No  claim  is  made  even 
by  Del  Corso  that  a  guardsman  sus- 
tained an  injury  at  any  time  Monday, 
May  4.  If  such  a  claim  should  now  be 
made,  it  would  mean  nothing.  It  is  a 
well-known  rule  of  criminal  law  that 
any  person  assaulted  may  use  only 
such  force  as  is  required  to  defend  him- 
self. Is  Del  Corso  so  cruel  and  stupid  as 
to  claim  that  if  guardsmen  were  struck 
by  stones  thrown  at  them  that  justifies 
killing  four  students,  two  of  whom  were 
girls? 

Adjutant  General  Del  Corso  should 
resign.  If  he  is  so  insensitive  and  in 
event  Governor  Rhodes  does  not  ask 
his  resignation,  I  report  with  pleasure 
that  he  will  be  out  of  his  political-mili- 
tary job  early  next  January. 

In  my  opinion  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  Hon. 
Robert  Krupansky,  will  direct  In  the 
very  near  future  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
Investigation  of  the  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity tragedy.  He  will  have  available 
to  him  all  Information  collected  by  the 
FBI  agents.  Also,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
gladly  turn  over  to  UJS.  Attorney  Kru- 
pansky all  of  the  many  statements  I 
have  taken  from  Kent  students  and 
guardsmen  who  were  eye  witnesses  on 
that  sad  day  Monday,  May  4,  and  shall 
give  him  the  names  and  addresses  of 
others  I  interviewed  but  from  whom  I 
did  not  obtain  signed  statements. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  received 
a  letter  from  Ohio.  Accompanying  this 
letter  was  a  foreword  from  a  lawyer  who 
is  my  personal  friend.  He  wrote, 
"Senator,  I  know  the  young  man  who 
wrote  this  letter.  He  Is  wise  beyond  his 
years.  I  think  this  letter  should  be  help- 
ful." Naturally,  he  and  I  agreed  he  should 
not  sign  his  name  but  if  later  he  were 
subpenaed  as  a  witness,  he  would,  of 
course,  respond.  I  read  this  young  man's 
letter: 


Hon.  Stephen  M.  Youwo, 
V.S.  Senator: 

Having  been  In  the  National  Guard  for 
the  past  four  and  one  half  years.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  results  of  Monday's  confron- 
tation at  Kent  SUte  University.  The  problem 
is  a  result  of  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion within  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  leadership  positions,  sergeant 
and  above,  are  literally  given  to  men  who 
have  spent  more  than  six  years  In  the  guard. 
The  men  who  stay  more  than  six  years 
usually  will  do  so  to  supplement  Income. 
Typically  they  resent  the  fact  that  many  of 
their  troops  are  college  graduates,  believe 
more  in  the  power  of  peace  than  in  war,  and 
think  the  national  guard  is  a  political  tool. 
They  oppose  change  In  the  status  quo  and 
label  dissent  from  the  students  as  communist 
Inspired. 

It  is  my  contention  that  these  men  should 
by  no  means  be  in  command  of  any  civil 
military  force.  The  only  way  to  face  the  cam- 
pus problem  and  the  race  relations  problem  Is 
by  communication.  Attempt  to  understand 
what  the  students  and  minorities  believe. 
From  the  Governor,  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, to  the  Company  Commanders,  to  the 
Sergeant  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  lis- 
ten, only  repress. 

I  hope  It  is  obvious  why  I  can  not  sign 
this  letter.  The  axe  would  surely  fall.  I  assure 
you  that  there  are  many  of  us  within  the 
National  Guard  who  are  disgusted.  There  is 
no  better  time  than  now,  In  the  election 
year,  for  change  and  recognition  of  Inade- 
quate solutions. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  Kent  State  epi- 
sode is  being  used  to  solicit  your  attention 
in  this  letter.  But  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do 
nothing,  many  more  lives  will  be  wasted. 

The  problems  within  the  National  Guard 
have  been  pointed  out  before  by  several  of 
this  nation's  larger  magazines.  Concerned 
citizens  should  demand  congressional  In- 
vestigation and  require  the  newly  elected 
candidates  to  propose  revision.  Money  has 
been  wasted  on  the  National  Guard  for  years. 
Money  is  one  thing,  human  life  Is  another. 
A  Concerned  Cftizen, 
A  Member  of  Ohio  National  Guard. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORKLAHON,  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA,  FOR  THE  GIFT  OF 
ALL  OR  PART  OF  A  HUMAN  BODY 
AFTER  DEATH  FOR  SPECIFIED 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  2999. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (S.  2999)  to  au- 
thorize, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
gift  of  all  or  part  of  a  human  body  af- 
ter death  for  specified  purposes,  which 
was  on  pege  12,  line  6,  strike  out  "(e)" 
and  insert  "(f)". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House.  I  imderstand 
it  is  very  technical  in  substance.  It 
changes  the  letter  "(e)"  to  "(f)." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF 
1.500   AMERICANS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.*  President,  once 
again  I  address  myself  to  the  question  of 
American  servicemen  held  prisoner  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 1.500  such  Americans,  who, 
as  a  result  of  deliberate  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  by  North  Vietnam, 
has  disappeared.  Nothing  has  been  heard 
about  them  or  from  them  since  their 
capture. 

These  Americans  were  captured  indi- 
vidually or  in  small  groups  over  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  time.  Thus,  the  impact 
of  their  disappearance  has  not  been  as 
dramatic  as  the  Pueblo  incident,  for  ex- 
ample. 

But  let  us  remember  that  the  majority 
of  small  towns  and  villages  in  the  United 
States  have  fewer  than  1,500  people  in 
them.  Suppose  a  smsdl  town  simply  dis- 
appeared? 

Can  you  imagine  the  furor  this  would 
create,  the  stories  in  the  papers?  Has 
anyone  forgotten  Lidice?  About  160  peo- 
ple died  there. 

Suppose  an  entire  American  unit  of 
1,500  men  was  captured  at  one  time, 
and  disappeared  into  North  Vietnamese 
prison  compounds  without  a  word. 

That,  too,  would  cause  enormous  re- 
actions, and  strong  denunciations  of  the 
cruel  and  illegal  policies  toward  POW's 
adopted  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Let  us  then  try  to  think  of  these  un- 
fortimate  American  servicemen  in  such 
terms,  and  resolve  to  continue  to  press 
their  case  on  every  front.  In  this  way  we 
may  force  their  captors  to  give  the  re- 
quired information  as  to  the  fate  and 
condition  and  whereabouts  of  these  1,500 
brave  men. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  17548) 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, suid  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hughes)  : 

S.  1468.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  businees  of 
debt  adjusting  In  the  District  of  Ocriumbla 
except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  by  a  non- 
proSt  corporation  or  association; 

S.  3T78.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
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Kayslnger  Blxiff  Dam  and 
River   Basin.  Mo.,   to    the 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Mo.;  and 

S.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution 
amend  the  Elementary  and 
cation  Act. 
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F  eseryolr,  Osage 
H^ry   S.  Truman 

to  further 
!  lecondary  Edu- 


HOUSE  BILL  REF  ilRRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  17548)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  indep  ;ndent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, agencies.  ofBces,  arid  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urbai|  Development 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  ijhe  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDINT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  Ixfore  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  comm;  inication  and 
letter,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Pboposed  Amendment  to  th  l  Btrocrr.  1971. 

roa    THE    DEPA«T>a:NT    or    the    Interior 

(S.  Doc.  No.  91-«1) 

A  communication  m>m  tl  e  President  of 
the  tinlted  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  in  the  amount  of  •194^100.000  In  new 
budget  authority  and  a  proposed  transfer 
of  »37.000.  which  will  not  ifacrease  budget 
authority,  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Bureau  of  Indian  Atfalrs  (with  an 
accompanying  paper ) :  to  tha  Committee  on 
Appropriations   and   ordered  to  be  printed. 

CoRBEcnoN  OF  Department  or  the 
Interior  Communications 
A  letter  from  the  Legislative  Counsel.  Of- 
fice of  the  Solicitor.  Depsu-tiient  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  with  reference  to  De- 
partment letters  under  date  pf  April  20  and 
April  30.  the  Information  thkt  an  error  oc- 
ctirred  In  both  letters  pertaining  to  clear- 
ance obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  last  paragraph  of  both  letters 
should  read  "The  Bureau  of  kbt  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  oblectlon  to  sub- 
mission of  this  legislative  proposal  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  admlnlktratlon's  pro- 
gram"; to  the  Committee  <ri  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  A 


lORIAL 


Petitions  were  laid  befqre  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACnNO  PRBS^ENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes) 

A  resolution  adopted  bf  International 
Good  Neighbor  Council,  of  Mt)nterey.  Mexico, 
expressing  concern  regarding  any  legislation 
that  may  be  Introduced  that  would  adversely 
affect  the  United  States-MeHco  border  In- 
dustrialization program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  | 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tha  board  of  super- 
visors, exninty  of  Los  Angiles,  Calif.,  re- 
monstrating against  the  actlpn  of  the  Pres- 
ident In  ordertng  American  troops  into 
Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Belalioaa.  \ 

A  reeoluUon  adopted  by  Itbe  CouncU  of 
PoUsh  Societies  and  Clubs  in  the  State  of 
Dtiaware.  Wilmington.  Del.,  praying  for  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  to  seek  a«tlon  before  the 
International  Wco'ld  Court  of  Justice  against 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socially  Bepubllcs  for 
committing  a  crime  at  Katyn  Forest,  U.S.S Jl.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  YOUTH 
CORRECTIONS  ACT— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91- 
866) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  report 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  3564)  to  amend  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  (18  U.S.C.  5005  et  seq.) 
to  permit  examiners  to  conduct  inter- 
views with  youth  offenders,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  ref>ort  thereon.  The  bill  seeks  to 
amend  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  by 
authorizing  the  use  of  examiners  to  con- 
duct interviews  of  youthful  offenders  who 
have  been  committed  to  Federal  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Youth  Corrections  Act  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  division 
of  the  Board  of  Parole  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  youthful  offenders.  This 
Youth  Corrections  Division,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Parole,  makes 
recommendations  concerning  the  treat- 
ment and  corrections  policies  for  com- 
mitted young  offenders:  it  orders  the  re- 
lease of  offenders  on  parole:  it  orders  the 
return  to  custody  of  offenders  when  ap- 
propriate; and  it  orders  the  uncondi- 
tional release  of  those  who  have  success- 
fully completed  1  year  on  parole. 

It  also  provides  that  the  members  of 
the  Division  wUl  conduct  interviews  of 
young  offenders  after  initial  commitment 
and  upon  return  to  custody.  Since  the 
Division  is  located  in  Washington,  D.C., 
it  is  unavailable  to  conduct  these  inter- 
views in  many  cases  until  long  after  a 
particular  offender  has  been  taken  into 
custody.  Elxaminers  have  been  used  to 
conduct  these  interviews,  as  they  do  for 
adult  offenders,  but  only  when  the  of- 
fender waives  his  right  to  be  Interviewed 
by  a  member.  If,  however,  the  young 
offender  refuses  to  sign  a  waiver,  the  in- 
terview must  wait  imtil  a  member  of  the 
Division  is  available.  This  often  results 
in  substantial  delays,  which  may  mini- 
mize the  value  of  these  interviews.  The 
amendment  remedies  this  problem  by 
allowing  examiners  to  conduct  the  inter- 
views while  members  of  the  Division  re- 
main in  Washington. 

This  amendment  was  recommended  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Corrections  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  and 
is  designed  to  make  the  operation  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  and  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Division  much  more  effective  and 
efficient. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) .  The  report  will  be  received 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar; and  the  report  will  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Robert  Oottschalk,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents; 

Lutrelle  F.  Parker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
examiner  In  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office;  and 

Donald  D.  Hill,  of  CaUfomla,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


TAX  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  FINLAND,  AND  SUP- 
PLEMENTARY CONVENTION  ON 
EXTRADITION  WITH  FRANCE- 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  Executive  E,  91st  Congress, 
second  session,  a  tax  convention  with  the 
Republic  of  Finland,  and  Executive  F, 
91st  Congress,  second  session,  a  supple- 
mentary convention  on  extradition  with 
France,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  conventions,  together  with 
the  President's  messages,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 
President's  messages  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  objcctlon.  its  is  so 
ordered. 

The  messages  from  the  President  are  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Finland  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  property,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  6,  1970. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  convention. 

The  existing  income-tax  convention  of 
March  3,  1952  with  Finland  would  be 
terminated  and  replaced  by  the  new  con- 
vention upon  the  coming  into  effect  of 
the  latter.  Provisions  of  the  1952  con- 
vention would  cease  to  have  effect  from 
the  date  on  which  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  the  new  convention  shall  for 
the  first  time  have  effect  according  to  its 
stipulations. 

A  revision  of  the  existing  convention 
has  been  considered  desirable  because  of 
developments  since  1952  in  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  changes  in 
the  tax  laws  of  both  countries  and  in  tax 
treaty  policy.  The  new  convention  fol- 
lows in  general  the  pattern  of  bilateral 
income-tax  conventions  now  in  force  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  number  of 
other  countries.  In  particular,  it  reflects 
tax  treaty  policies  established  in  recent 
revisions  of  conventions  with  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  also 
reflects  to  some  extent  the  1963  model 
income-tax  convention  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

The  convention  has  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
convention. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Th«  Whot  Hotrae,  May  13,  1970. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit   herewith  a  supplementary 
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convention  on  extradition  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  together  with 
two  related  exchanges  of  letters,  signed 
at  Paris  on  February  12,  1970. 

The  convention,  the  second  of  a  new 
series  of  extradition  treaties  being  ne- 
gotiated by  the  United  States,  signifi- 
cantly updates  the  present  extradition 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
France  by  adding  the  offense  of  aircraft 
hijacking  and  by  clarifying  and  expand- 
ing the  offense  relating  to  narcotics,  add- 
ing hallucinogenic  drugs. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  convention. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
convention,  together  with  the  two  ex- 
changes of  letters,  submitted  herewith 
and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  13.  1970. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

S.  3830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Ser\'lce  Act  by  establishing  a  new  title  X 
to  such  act  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
develop  local  comprehensive  health  service 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and    Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  3831.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mh-ler  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rscoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 

S.  3832.  A  bin  to  prohibit  false  statements 
on  loan  and  credit  applications  to  Institu- 
tions Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  and 

S.  3833.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  bank 
robbery  statute  to  prohibit  the  destruction 
of  banks   or  savings  and  loan  associations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  3834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllenka 
Vuksanovlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  J.  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
of  the  relationship  between  advertising  and 
drug  abuse  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  In 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3830— INTRODUCTION  OF  LOCAL 
COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES  SYSTEMS   ACT   OP  1970 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  called  the  Local  Com- 
prehensive Health  Services  S>'stems  Act 
of  1970.  dealing  with  the  reform  of  local 
health  care  delivery  systems.  This  bill  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  head  toward  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  scheme.  I  have 


introduced  a  biU  with  that  purpose. 
Other  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body  implementing  the  ideas  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  distinguished  work 
done  in  this  field  by  the  late,  lamented 
Walter  Reuther,  heading  a  major  citizens 
committee  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  order  to  have  prepaid  health  care 
for  all  our  citizens,  we  have  to  transfer 
the  debate  from  the  university  lecture 
halls  to  the  congressional  hearing  rooms. 
There,  the  first  question  should  be.  If  we 
want  to  rationalize  medical  care  and 
service  and  facilities,  do  we  have  the 
systems,  the  means,  with  which  to  do  it? 
Obviously  the  answer  is  "No." 

Question ;  What  can  we  do  to  begin  to 
establish  those  systems  even  as  we  pre- 
pare for  some  plan,  even  if  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  American  Medical  Association — 
which  has  a  plan  being  considered — 
which  will  give  a  higher  level  of  care, 
with  greater  equity  and  without  discrim- 
ination because  of  economic  status  or 
physical  location,  to  our  people? 

Mr.  President,  to  assure  all  Ameri- 
cans— whatever  their  economic  status — 
accessible,  quality  health  care  and  to 
provide  form  and  direction  to  change  the 
dangerously  haphazard  organization  of 
health  care  in  America,  I  recently  in- 
troduced the  National  Health  Insurance 
and  Health  Services  Improvement  Act  of 
1970.  S.  3711. 

This  legislation.  I  believe,  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  an  extensive  examina- 
tion of  mandatory  prepaid  health  care 
for  all  our  citizens — an  idea  whose  time 
has  been  too  long  in  coming — and  will 
transfer  the  national  health  insurance 
debate  from  university  lecture  halls  to 
congressional  hearing  rooms. 

To  Implement  a  national  health  insur- 
ance srstem,  it  Is  vital  to  proceed  im- 
mediately with  the  rationalization  of 
medical-care  services  and  facilities. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  the  Local 
Comprehensive  Health  Service  Systems 
Act  of  1970.  is  designed  to  accomplish 
that  end  by  putting  into  motion  initia- 
tives that  ultimately  will  reshape  the  In- 
equities and  hardships  of  our  presently 
anachronistic  national  health-care  sys- 
tem— a  system  aggravated  by  duplica- 
tion, waste,  overlap  and  poor  coordina- 
tion. Health  manpower  and  resources  are 
now  in  short  supply,  often  resulting  in 
priority  care  to  patients  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay  rather  than  the  most  press- 
ing need  for  services. 

We  must  begin  a  process  of  revolu- 
tionary change  in  medical  care  systems 
and  stimulate  the  delivery  of  compre- 
hensive quality  health  care  to  every 
American  in  need.  Although  we  spend 
more  money  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world  on  health  care,  the  qusdity  of 
care  remains  uneven — and  for  many — 
particularly  the  poor — it  is  abysmally 
low.  If  not  nonexistent. 

Although  the  United  States  leads  the 
world  In  many  branches  of  medical  serv- 
ice, there  Is  a  national  disparity  in  health 
services  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
between  black  and  white. 

In  the  disadvantaged  areas  we  find  the 
following  tragic  statistics  and  unchal- 
lenged facts: 

First.  The  poor  suffer  six  times  as 
msmy  deaths  from  pregnancy  coiapUca- 


tions,  3^2  times  more  deaths  from  dis- 
eases in  early  infancy,  four  times  more 
deaths  from  TB.  five  times  more  deaths 
frwn  syphilis,  IVi  times  more  deaths 
from  cervical  cancer,  three  times  as  much 
heart  disease,  seven  times  as  many  eye 
defects,  and  five  times  as  much  mental 
retardation. 

Second.  The  life  expectancy  of  a  non- 
white  American  is  7  years  less  than  his 
white  counterpart,  infant  mortality  rates 
are  twice  as  great  for  nonwhites  as  for 
whites,  and  nonwhite  maternal  mortality 
is  four  times  as  great  as  the  rate  for 
whites. 

Third.  According  to  an  estimate  made 
by  the  department  of  health,  there  Is 
one  doctor  in  private  practice  per  740 
persons  in  New  York  State.  Yet.  in  Har- 
lem, with  a  population  of  185,000  persons, 
there  are  a  mere  30  physicians  in  private 
practice  relating  to  the  local  population. 

I  believe  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  most  important  in  de- 
veloping comprehensive  health  care  cen- 
ters in  disadvantaged  areas  and  an  ex- 
cellent mechanism  for  meeting  the 
ghetto's  needs  and  combating  the  tragic 
statistics  I  have  just  cited.  Also  I  would 
emphasize  that  my  bill  provides  for  com- 
munity involvement  and  participation — 
significant  factors  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  satellite  health  centers. 

What  is  needed  is  an  innovative  med- 
ical care  delivery  system,  and  toward  this 
end,  my  bill  would : 

First,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
loans  and  grants  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  enable  comprehensive 
health  service  systems  to  plan  emd  de- 
velop comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
grams and  assist  them  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

Second,  establish  the  criteria  for  sys- 
tems seeking  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance from  the  Government  for  the 
purposes  of  developing  comprehensive 
health-service  systems.  Such  systems 
would  be  required,  among  other  things, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  or  arrange  to  provide 
services  authorized  by  medicare.  In  ad- 
dition to  certain  requirements  concern- 
ing enrollment  of  beneficiaries  In  such 
systems,  comprehensive  health-service 
systems  would  have  to  develop  preventive 
health-care  programs,  train  and  employ 
allied  health  personnel,  be  orgsmized  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  State's 
overall  comprehensive  health-care  plan, 
and  emphasize  local  consumer  and  cc  m- 
munity  involvement  in  Its  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  operation. 

Third,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  any  insurance  carriers 
or  nonprofit  prepayment  plans  or  non- 
profit community  group  to  pay  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  health-service 
systems.  Applications  for  assistance  un- 
der this  title  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  a  State  health  planning  agency. 

Fourth,  authorize  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tract with  an  approved  comprehensive 
health-service  system  to  pay  as  much  of 
administrative,  operating,  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  such  system  as  exceed  Its 
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Income  for  the  first  5  yeajrs  after  ap- 
proval. The  contract  woula  require  the 
syston  to  make  efforts  to  enroll  mem- 
bers, control  costs  and  litilizatlon  of 
services,  and  otherwise  maximize  income 
and  minimize  costs.  The  Secretary  may 
see  fit  to  terminate  a  contract  after  giving 
6  months"  notice.  The  Seci-etary  would 
be  authorized  to  make  graiits  to  a  sys- 
tem for  programs  of  capital  development 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  jBO  percent  of 
non-Federal  contributions  otherwise  re- 
quired for  construction  anc  moderniza- 
tion of  hospital,  and  so  fort^i.  under  title 
6  of  the  Public  Health  Serrice  Act.  The 
awarding  of  such  a  grant  ^ould  depend 
upon  approval  of  the  prooosed  project 
by  the  responsible  State  health  planning 
agency. 

Fifth,  identify  a  comprehensive  health 
service  system  as  one  proyiding  health 
care  to  an  identified  population  group 
in  a  primary  service  area  oi  the  basis  of 
contractual  arrangements  which  em- 
body group  practice,  esta|)lished  by  a 
medical  school,  hospital  medical  staff,  or 
medical  center  or  other  entijty  among  the 
participating  providers  of  services. 

Sixth,  define  comprehensive  health 
service  systems  as  those  which  provide 
at  least  all  services  specified  in  title  18, 
Social  Security  Act — hospilal  and  phy- 
sician benefits — and  include  annual 
physical  checkups,  provisiop  of  mainte- 
nance prescription  drugs.!  and  dental 
services  for  children  undar  8  years  of 
age.  Other  appropriate  preventive  and 
comprehensive  health  care  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary. 

Seventh,  authorize  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  are  to  soothe, 
not  stir  the  angry  feelings  pf  friistration 
about  health  care  in  America,  let  us  not 
depend  upon  an  already  overburdened 
health-care  system  to  provide  medical 
services.  Let  us  begin  now  lo  make  posi- 
tive efforts  to  improve  ^d  preserve 
quality  health  care;  develdp  the  capac- 
ity in  the  health-care  systfin  to  provide 
medical  services;  and  reorg 
care  systems  to  benefit  all 
Therefore,  Mr.  Presidei 
bill  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  ask  unanimous  |  consent  that 
the  bill  may  be  printed  in  ihe  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  itef erred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  Will  be  printed 
in  the  Rs^rd.  { 

The  bill  (S.  3830)  to  amiid  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  establishing  a  new 
title  X  to  such  act  to  previde  Federal 
assistance  to  develop  local  comprehen- 
sive health  service  systems. 'and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  M^-.  Javfts,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its 
to  the  Committee  on  Labbr  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  pe  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat' 
Representatives  of  the  United 
ica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  Tmx 
Section   1.  This  act  may  1 
"Local  Comprehensive  HealUi 
t«ms  Act  of  1970". 
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AJCENDMENTS    TO    PT7BLIC    HEALTH    SERVICZ    ACT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  X— FEDERAL  AID  TO  ESTABLISH 
LOCAL  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE SYSTEMS 

riNDINCS    AKD    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1001.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that  Improving  the  pro- 
vision and  the  delivery  of  health  care  Is  of 
critical  Importance  and  of  the  highest  na- 
tional priority  and  that  present  programs  of 
health  services  do  not  provide  for  continuing, 
efficient  and  comprehensive  health  care,  and 
lecul  to  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  personnel. 

"(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  health  Insurance  for  every  American  must 
not  only  Increase  purchasing  power  and 
equalize  access  to  quality  health  care  but 
must  also  bring  about  significant  change  in 
the  health  care  system, 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  assistance 
through  loans,  grants,  supplementary  financ- 
ing and  otherwise  to  health  service  Institu- 
tions and  organizations  which  will  stimulate 
and  enable  such  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions to  plan,  develop  and  Implement  com- 
prehensive systems  for  the  delivery  and  pro- 
vision of  health  care. 

"BASIC    AtJTHOaiTT 

•  Sec.  1002.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary.)  Is  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  grants  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  as  provided  by  this  title, 
to  enable  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tems (as  defined  In  section  1007)  to  plan 
and  develop  comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
grams In  accordance  with  the  purjKwe  of  this 
title,  and  to  assist  them  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

"ELIGIBIUTT    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  A  comprehensive  health 
service  system  (as  defined  in  section  1007  of 
this  title)  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  1005  of  this  title  If— 

"(1)  such  system  assures  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  all  its  members  by  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  with  the  Secretary,  or  by 
such  a  contract  and  subcontracts  entered 
Into  by  one  or  more  providers  of  services  (as 
defined  In  section  1861  (u)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  and  other  persons  furnishing 
health  services,  or  by  a  health  Insurance  car- 
rier or  nonprofit  prepayment  plan,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  foregoing; 

"(2)  such  system  Is  designed,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  to  make  all  health 
services  readily  accessible  to  i>er8ons  residing 
in  the  specified  primary  service  area  and  will 
pay  for  transportation  where  reasonable  ac- 
cessibility to  persons  In  that  area  cannot 
otherwise  be  assured; 

"(3)  all  persons,  whether  or  not  residing 
within  the  primary  service  area,  are  eligible 
to  become  members  of  such  system,  except 
that  (A)  the  number  of  members  may  be 
limited,  with  or  without  giving  preference  to 
persons  living  within  the  primary  service 
area,  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  resources  of  the 
system,  and  (B)  such  restrictions  upon  en- 
rollment may  be  Imposed  as  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary  as  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
due adverse  selection:  and  the  system  Is  so 
designed  and  operated  as  to  encourage  en- 
rollment from  as  broad  as  practicable  a  range 
of  Income  and  social  groups; 

"(4)  all  health  services  are  provided  by 
providers  or  other  persons  who  meet  the 
standards  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  re- 
spective services; 

"(5)  such  system  encourages  increased 
health  education  of  its  members  and  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  preventive  health  serv- 


ices, and  provides  for  a  group  of  physicians 
(such  as  a  oommittee  of  medical  school  fac- 
ulty, of  a  hospital  medical  staff,  or  of  a  group 
practice  organization),  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  this  purpose,  consulting  periodi- 
cally with  representatives  of  the  member- 
ship, to  fix  the  professional  policies  of  the 
system,  to  oversee  the  professional  aspects  of 
the  delivery  of  services,  and  to  review  the 
utilization  of  all  health  services,  drugs  and 
supplies; 

"(6)  such  system  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  good  med- 
ical practice,  train  and  employ  allied  health 
personnel  and  subprofesslonal  and  lay  per- 
sons in  the  rendering  of  services; 

"(7)  any  participating  extended  care  fa- 
cility is  affiliated  with  a  hospital  or  with 
a  group  practice  or  similar  organization  and 
the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  or  the 
group  practice  organization  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  rendering  or  supervising  pro- 
fessional services  In  the  facility; 

"(8)  premiums  charged  by  such  system 
for  services  not  paid  for  under  title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  reasonable; 
and 

"(9)  the  establishment  of  such  system 
shall  be  consistent  with  any  comprehensive 
State  health  plan  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
as  amended,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the 
State  planning  agency  designated  or  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  that  section,  and,  where 
appropriate,  shall  be  in  accord  with  area- 
wide  health  planning  carried  out  pursuant 
to  section  314(b)  of  that  Act; 

"(b)  In  administering  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  emphasize  local  initiative  and 
consumer  and  community  Involvement  of 
the  planning,  development  and  operation  of 
such  comprehensive  health  service  systems, 
and  shall  seek  to  insure  prompt  response  to 
local  Initiative,  and  maximum  fiexlblUty  In 
the  planning,  development  and  operation  of 
such  systems.  Appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  provide  maximum 
coordination  of  other  Federal  assistance  with 
the  operation  of  this  title. 

"FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOB 
PLANNING  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERVICK 
SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  any 
public  or  nonprofit  hospital,  or  any  medical 
school  or  other  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  any  insurance  carrier  or  nonprofit 
prepayment  plan  providing  health  coverage, 
or  any  nonprofit  community  organization,  or 
any  community  group  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose in  a  geographically  defined  primary 
service  area  and  representing  a  broad  range 
of  income  and  social  groups,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  such  entitles,  to  pay  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  planning  and  develop- 
ing a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice system  (as  defined  In  section  1007)  which 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  section  1003. 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  under- 
take such  activities  as  he  determines  to  be 
desirable  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  technical 
assistance  to  such  entitles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  such  comprehensive  health 
service  systems. 

"(b)  Financial  and  technical  assistance  for 
planning  such  a  system  will  be  provided  un- 
der this  section  only  if  the  application  for 
such  assistance  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  health  planning  agency  designated  or 
established  pursuant  to  section  314(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended. 

"FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
THE  OPERATION  OF  APPROVED  COMPREHENSIVX 
HEALTH    SERVICE    SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  approve  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health 
service  system  (as  defined  in  section  407)  If, 
after  review  of  the  plan,  he  determines  that 
such  plan  satisfies  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
section  1003. 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract. In  accordance  with  section  1003(a)  (1), 
with  a  comprehensive  health  service  system. 
If  he  has  approved  the  plan  for  such  system, 
to  pay  so  much  of  the  administrative,  operat- 
ing, and  maintenance  costs  of  such  system 
as  exceed  Its  Income  for  the  first  five  years 
of  operation  after  approval  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  contract  shall  require  the 
system  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  en- 
roll members,  to  control  costs  and  the  utili- 
zation of  services,  facilities,  and  supplies, 
and  otherwise  to  maximize  Its  Income  and 
minimize  Its  costs.  If  at  any  time  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  system  In  not  making 
reasonable  progress  toward  becoming  self- 
supporting,  he  may.  after  hearing,  terminate 
the  contract  on  not  lees  than  six  months' 
notice. 

"(c)  To  assist  a  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice system  to  carry  out  programs  of  capital 
development  which  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to 
such  system  of  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  amount  of  non-Federal  contribution 
otherwise  required  for  the  construction  or 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  assisted  under  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended:  Provided, 
That  such  project  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  agency  under  that  title  and  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  approved  State  plan,  other 
than  the  provisions  thereof  respecting  pri- 
orities. 

"(d)  In  connection  with  any  project  of  an 
approved  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tem for  the  modernization,  rehabilitation,  or 
construction  of  ambulatory  care  facllltlee 
which  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized. In  lieu  of  assistance  under  any 
other  Federal  program  or  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  to  make  a  grant  for  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  project  and  to 
make  a  loan,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, except  that  the  rate  shall  not  exceed 
3  percent  per  annum,  for  th<»  remaining  cost 
of  the  project 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract to  make  periodic  Interest  reduction 
payments  on  behalf  of  any  group  practice  or 
other  ambulatory  care  facility,  nonprofit  hos- 
pital or  nursing  home  which  Is  operated  or 
to  be  operated  as  part  of  an  approved  com- 
prehensive health  service  system,  such  in- 
terest reduction  to  be  accomplished  through 
payments  to  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  Title  XI.  or  Section  232.  or  Sec- 
tion 242.  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  In- 
terest reduction  payments  with  respect  to  a 
facility  shall  be  made  during  such  time  as 
the  facility  Is  operated  as  part  of  the  ap- 
proved comprehensive  health  service  system. 
The  Interest  reduction  payments  shall  be 
In  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  difference 
between  the  monthly  payment  for  principal. 
Interest,  and  mortgage  insurance  premium 
which  the  owner  of  the  facility  Is  obliged  to 
pay  under  the  mortgage,  and  the  monthly 
payment  for  such  purposes  which  the  owner 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  If  the  mortgage  bore 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per  annum. 

"(f)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  406  for  any  fiscal  year,  2  ijer  cen- 
tum shall  be  available  for  grants  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
(but  in  no  case  to  exceed  •100,000)  of  proj- 
ects. In  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas,  for  assess- 
ing local  needs  for  comprehensive  health 
service  systems,  obtaining  local  financial  and 
professional  assistance  and  support  for  local 
comprehensive  health  service  systems,  or  for 
comprehensive  health  service  system  proj- 
ects which,  in  his  Judgment,  are  of  national 
significance  because  they  will  assist  In  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  for  com- 
prehensive health  services  systems  or  demon- 
strate new  or  particularly  effective  or  efficient 
methods  of  delivery  of  health  care  through 
comprehensive  health  service  systemB. 


"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1006.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1007.  As  iised  In  this  title,  the  term 
"comprehensive  service  system"  means  a  sys- 
tem providing  health  care  to  an  identified 
population  group  In  a  primary  service  area 
and  Its  environs  enrolled  as  members,  on  the 
basis  of  contractual  arrangements  (which 
embody  group  practice,  are  established  by  a 
medical  school,  a  hospital  medical  staff  or  a 
medical  center,  or  similar  arrangements) 
among  participating  providers  of  service  and 
other  persons  organized  so  as  to — 

"(1)  assure  continuity  of  care  and  the 
ready  referral  and  transfer  of  patients  where 
medically  appropriate; 

"(2)  provide  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices, which  shall  Include  dental  services  for 
children  under  8  years  of  age,  annual  physi- 
cal checkups,  maintenance  prescription 
drugs  and  at  least  all  services  specified  in 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (such 
services  to  be  provided  except  as  authorized 
by  the  Secretary,  without  deductibles,  co- 
insurance, or  copayment) ,  drugs  prescribed 
for  ambulatory  patients,  one  hundred  days 
of  extended  care  services  (which  are  not 
post-hospital  extended  care  services)  in  any 
spell  of  illness,  and  necessary  Immunization, 
and  may  Include  other  health  services  which 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  appropriate 
to  the  particular  comprehensive  health 
service  system." 

(b)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1,  Titles  I  to  X,  Inclusive,  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act'," 

(c)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat.  682), 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  X  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  as  title  XI,  and  by 
renumbering  sections  1001  through  1014  (as 
in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) . 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  1101 
through  1114,  respectively. 


S.  3831— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  REVISE  THE  QUOTA-CONTROL 
SYSTEM  ON  THE  IMPORTATION 
OP  CERTAIN  MEAT  AND  MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  printing  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  revise  the  quota  control 
system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products.  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  a  detailed  explanation  of  this 
bill  other  than  to  say  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  meat  quota  bill  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  on  Jime  12,  1969 — S.  2400 — ex- 
cept that  my  bill  also  includes  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  pork  and  prepared  or 
preserved  pork  products  except  sausage. 
Since  Iowa  is  the  No.  1  pork  producing 
State  in  the  Nation,  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate that  I  introduce  a  bill  to  Include 
pork  and  pork  products,  including  canned 
items,  in  the  meat  quota  law — especially 
since  Midwest  hog  prices  recently  sank 
to  the  lowest  point  since  their  May  1969 
level. 

Mr.  President,  a  serious  situation  is 
developing  In  the  case  of  imports  covered 
by  the  meat  quota  law.  Under  the  1964 
law,  the  present  quota  for  1970  is  998.8 
million  pounds.  This  quota  is  not  trig- 
gered, however,  imless  actual  meat  im- 
ports subject  to  the  law  exceed  the  quota 


by  10  percent:  In  other  words,  reach 
1,098  million  pounds.  Each  of  the  major 
supplying  coimtries  has  agreed  to  volun- 
tary limits  which,  for  1970,  amount  to 
1,061  million  pounds.  If  the  limits  were 
adhered  to  for  this  year,  imports  would 
not  exceed  the  quota  by  10  percent  and, 
therefore,  the  quota  would  not  be  trig- 
gered. 

However,  for  the  period  of  January 
through  March  this  year,  the  UJ3.  im- 
ports of  meat  subject  to  the  meat  quota 
law  totaled  337  million  pounds — 47  per- 
cent more  than  the  same  period  in  1969. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  estimate 
for  April  is  about  100  million  pounds 
for  a  total  through  April  of  this  year 
of  about  437  million  pounds.  This  Is  an 
aimual  rate  of  around  1,300  to  1,350  mil- 
lion pounds — far  in  excess  of  the  trigger 
point  of  1,098  million  ix)unds. 

On  March  10.  1970,  16  other  Senators 
and  I  signed  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
urging  him  to  issue  an  Executive  order, 
which  he  presently  has  imder  consider- 
ation, to  prohibit  the  entry  of  meat  ex- 
cept on  through  bills  of  lading  which  act 
as  meat  import  certificates.  This  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  shipping 
meat  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
to  Canada  and  then  transshipping  it 
across  the  border  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing our  quota  system.  Although  the 
amount  involved  is  not  large,  it  is  sig- 
nificant. I  once  again  urge  the  President 
to  issue  this  Ebcecutive  order.  Such  action 
will  make  it  clear  that  evasion  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  will  not  be  permitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schwedcer).  The  bUl  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3831)  to  revise  the  quota- 
control  system  on  the  Importation  of 
certain  meat  and  meat  products,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  200— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A 
STUDY  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BE- 
TWEEN ADVERTISING  AND  DRUG 
ABUSE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, together  with  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  advertising  industry,  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  the  relationship  between 
advertising  and  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
the  FTC  would  be  directed  to  formulate 
guidelines  designed  to  help  advertisers 
avoid  themes  and  techniques  which  con- 
tribute to  or  promote  drug  abuse.  The 
Commission  would  also  be  directed  to 
make  such  recommendations  to  Congress 
and  the  President  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

To  most  of  us,  until  very  recently — 
drug  abuse  was  perceived,  as  a  remote 
concern — a  problem  of  the  racial  ghettos, 
an  aspect  of  the  criminal  subculture  or 
an  aberration  of  alien  societies. 

Then  drug  abuse  burst  upon  the  Amer- 
ican consciousness.  Suddenly,  it  was  the 
children  of  the  suburbs,  not  the  children 
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of  the  ghettos — "our  childijen"  not  'their 
children"  who  had  becorte  trapped  in 
the  descending  spiral  of  a  ienation,  des- 
pair, and  death  which  are  the  grim  by- 
products of  drug  addiction. 

There  are  model  schools  1  n  which  mari- 
huana passes  freely  in  the  ;eventh  grade. 
In  New  York  City  the  death  rate  stem- 
ming from  heroin  abuse  n<  fw  approaches 
the  homicide  rate.  A  psyc  uatrlst  warns, 
suburban  school  boards  that  heroin 
strikes  susceptible  high  s:hool  popula- 
tions "like  an  epidemic"  spreading  with 
infestious  speed  throughou  t  the  school. 

To  most  of  us  this  reveli  ition  provokes 
surprise  and  shock. 

Yet.  if  we  had  been  alert,  we  could  have 
seen  all  around  us  signs  ol  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  what  ha;  come  to  be 
known  as  America's  "drug  ^culture." 

We  could  have  seen  that  parents,  who 
now  react  in  shock  and  hoifror  to  the  dis- 
covery that  their  son  or  {daughter  has 
become  an  addict,  have  th^selves  fallen 
prey  to  lesser,  but  related,  addictions — 
sleeping  tablets  to  ease  the  burdens  of 
the  night:  two  cups  of  Coffee  "to  get 
started  in  the  moming'|:  Benzedrine 
tablets  "to  get  through  trie  day";  tran- 
quilizers to  "ease  the  teniion";  and.  of 
course,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  a  couple 
of  cocktails  to  "wind  downi" 

But  the  drug  culture  finds  its  fullest 
flowering  in  the  portrait  of  American 
society  which  can  be  pieced  together  out 
of  hundreds  of  thousand^  of  advertise- 
ments and  commercials.  Ilj  is  advertising 
which  moimts  so  graphiqally  the  mes- 
sage that  pills  turn  raid  to  sunshine, 
gloom  to  joy,  depression  to  euphoria: 
solve  problems,  dispel  doupt. 

Not  just  pills :  cigarette  and  cigar  ads : 
soft  drink,  coffee,  tea,  and  beer  ads — 
all  portray  the  key  to  happiness  as  things 
to  swallow,  inhale,  chew.  ^I'ink.  and  eat. 

Does  advertising  merely  reflect  the 
growth  of  a  drug  culture]  initiated  and 
stimulated  by  other  econotaic  and  social 
forces?  Or  is  advertising  iitself  a  cause, 
a  promoter  of  the  drug  culture? 

I  do  not  think  we  know  bow.  But  many 
Americans,  including  manv  professionals 
who  are  responsible  for  seocing  paths  out 
of  the  drug  culture,  are  deiply  concerned 
about  the  role  of  advertising. 

For  example,  a  distinguished  Miami 


pediatrician.  Dr.  Richard 


called  for  an  end  to  drug  advertising: 


There    Is    no    reason    to 
People  can  shop  for  them  1 
ask  their  doctors. 


I  advertise    drugs, 
drug  stores  or 


C.  Adler,  has 


The  advertising  industry  itself  is 
clearly  troubled  by  the  gipwing  concern 
with  potential  antisociad 
Its  advertising  and  Its  techniques.  Adver^ 
tisers,  like  their  audiences,  have  never 
before  adequately  considered  the  social 
consequences  of  advertising  campaigns 
designed  with  the  singlemlnded  objective 
of  selling  goods  and  services. 

Today  they  are  alerted. 
guished   member  of   the 
Health     and     Welfare 
Congressman  Rogers  of 
recent  letter  to  broadcasters  urged  them 
"to  consider  restricting  mcjod  drug  adver^ 
tistng  In  television." 

The  news  account  of  a  r^ent  gathering 
of  broadcasters  meeting  1|o  consider  the 


The  distin- 
House  Public 
Subcommittee. 
Florida,   In  a 


implications  of  advertising's  role  in  drug 
abuse  was  headlined  by  Advertising  Age 
'  'Why  don't  FTC.  FDA  help  us?'  Ads 
pushing  pills  that  stimulate,  tranquilize 
worry  broadcasters". 

Before  we  in  public  life  and  those  in  the 
advertising  industry  itself  can  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem  and  begin  to  pre- 
scribe remedies,  we  must  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  precise 
role  of  advertising  in  drug  abuse. 

Congress  and  the  country  was  not  able 
adequately  to  respond  to  the  growing 
concern  over  the  hsizards  of  smoking 
imtil  we  had  the  insight  gained  through 
the  study  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
and  the  Intensive  scrutiny  and  analysis 
of  cigarette  advertising  practices  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Similarly,  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  ex- 
haustive study  and  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  impact  of  specific  advertising 
themes  and  techniques  upon  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  of  the  potential  vic- 
tims of  drug  abuse.  Among  other  studies, 
we  need  content  analyses  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  sophisticated  marketing  tech- 
niques to  reveal  the  implicit  as  well  as  the 
explicit  messages  of  those  advertisements 
which  trouble  us.  We  need  to  know  the 
differing  susceptibilities  of  varying  age 
groups  to  the  Impact  of  advertising 
themes  and  techniques.  We  are  told  that 
between  the  ages  of  0  and  5  the  child 
learns  most  of  what  he  is  going  to  learn 
throughout  his  life.  What  is  the  impact 
of  himdreds  and  hundreds  of  advertising 
messages  which  the  infant  receives  from 
a  TV  set  that  may  be  a  more  constant 
companion  to  him  than  his  mother? 

We  need  to  learn  how  to  differentiate 
between  the  necessary  freedom  to  utilize 
the  techniques  of  commimicatlon  to  at- 
tract customers  and  exploitation  of  so- 
called  "crutch  advertising"  that  sells,  not 
the  virtues  of  the  product,  but  escape 
from  reality. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Congress  should  proceed  with 
extreme  caution  when  tampering  with 
market  mechanisms.  This  resolution 
does  not  contemplate  that  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  impose  any  additional  regula- 
tory burdens  upon  advertising  content. 
It  is  based,  instead,  upon  the  belief  that 
the  advertising  industry,  as  much  as 
families  and  communities  afflicted  by  the 
spread  of  drugs,  need  and  will  welcome  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  dangerous, 
though  unintended,  byproducts  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  advertising,  and  will  wel- 
come guidelines  which  will  enable  them 
to  avoid  these  tragic  effects. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial for  Advertising  Age  of  May  11, 
1970,  be  printed  at  this  point  and  that 
fxill  text  of  the  joint  resolution  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Biennis).  The  Joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
and  editorial  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  200)  to 
provide  for  a  study  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  the  relationship  between 
advertising  and  drug  abuse  in  the  United 


States.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SJ.  Res.  200 

Whereas  recent  action  by  the  Congress, 
banning  cigarette  advertising  from  the 
broadcast  media,  reflects  its  concern  with  the 
potentl  1  antisocial  Impact  of  certain  adver- 
tising  practices  on  American  society; 

Whereas  there  Is  mounting  concern  over 
Increasing  drug  abuse  by  young  people; 

Whereas  certain  advertising  themes  and 
techniques  employed  In  the  promotion  of 
drugs  and  other  products  appear  uninten- 
tionally to  promote  or  stimulate  drug  abuse 
among  the  young;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  President 
need  accurate  information  and  an  informed 
judgment  regarding  the  Impact  of  advertis- 
ing on  the  initiation  of  drug  abuse:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That — 

( 1 )  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  the  advertising  industry, 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a 
thorough  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
relationship  betwesn  advertising  and  drug 
abuse  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  the 
conclusion  of  such  study,  shall  publish 
guidelines  for  advertisers  designed  to  avoid 
advertising  themes  and  techniques  which 
contribute  to  or  promote  the  abuse  ot  drugs; 
and 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
its  findings.  Including  the  guidelines  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations,  not  later 
than  January  1.  1972. 

Sec.  2.  In  conducting  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  have  all  powers  conferred  upon  It  by 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  46).  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  UmlUtlons  imposed  upon  It  by  sub- 
section (f)  of  that  section.  The  provisions 
of  sections  9  and  10  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
49.  50)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  studies 
made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provlsloa-"  ol  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  editorial,  presented  by  Mr.  Moss, 
is  as  follows : 

(Prom  Advertising  Age,  May  11. 1970] 
Drugs,   Pills   and   Problems 

There  is  a  steadily  mounting  concern  over 
the  increased  use  of  drugs — both  the  legal 
and  Illegal  varieties— In  our  society,  and  not 
the  least  concerned  by  any  means  are  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  the  television 
networks  and  stations,  and  the  National  Assn. 
of  Broadcasters. 

In  a  story  In  last  week's  issue  of  Advertis- 
ing Age  It  was  noted  that  some  people  have 
written  to  television  stations  and  networks 
complaining  that  advertising  for  such  over- 
the-counter  stimulants  as  Vlvarln  and  Vlv 
and  No  Doz  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
parents  today  to  keep  their  children  from 
experimenting  with  some  of  the  not-so-eas- 
lly-obtalnable  drugs  which  can  eventually 
lead  to  drug  addiction. 

With  an  estimated  $289,000,000  being  spent 
annually  on  TV  advertising  of  medicines,  this 
serious  question  Is  being  raised:  Is  the  flood 
of  advertising  for  such  medicine  so  pervasive 
that  it  is  ccnvlnclng  viewers  that  there  Is  a 
medical  panacea  for  any  and  all  their  prob- 
lems, medical  and  otherwise?  Are  we  being  so 
consistently  bombarded  with  pills  for  this 
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and  pills  for  that  and  pills  for  the  other  thing 
that  we  have  developed  a  sort  of  Pavlovlan 
reaction  which  makes  us  reach  for  a  pill 
every  time  we  are  faced  with  an  anxlovis 
moment,  be  It  of  physical  or  psychic  origin? 
In  a  recent  letter  to  Vincent  Wasilewski, 
president  of  the  NAB,  and  to  pharmaceutical 
companies  and  TV  networks,  Rep.  Paul  O. 
Rogers  (R.,  Fla.)  said  he  felt  that  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  promote  drugs  in  TV  com- 
mercials as  mood  changers  "has  given  young 
viewers  a  sense  of  acceptability  to  taking 
pills."  Television,  understandably,  comes  in 
for  the  brunt  of  the  criticism  as  the  carrier 
of  these  pill  commercials  because  It  is  the 
primary  medium  for  this  type  of  advertis- 
ing, and  also,  more  importantly,  because  It 
reaches  vast  numbers  of  young  people  who 
are  not  exposed  to  anywhere  near  as  much 
print  advertising.  But  ads  for  these  products 
are  evident  in  radio  and  In  newspapers  and 
magazines,  as  well  as  in  other  media. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment,  however, 
the  Impact  on  TV  and  all  other  mass  media 
on  people  of  all  ages,  we  wonder  if  we 
haven't  all  grown  up  in  a  terribly  medically 
conscious  era.  From  the  time  a  baby  is  born 
in  our  society  he  Is  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
inoculations,  vaccinations,  external  medical 
applications,  pill,  powder  and  liquid  inges- 
tions, until  It  becomes  second  nature  for  a 
person  to  engage  In  all  forms  of  "self  medi- 
cation." If  that  Is  the  proper  term,  to  alleviate 
any  and  all  problems  that  arise,  whatever 
their  nature. 

Partly  because  of  this  great  preoccupation 
we  have  with  the  use  of  various  drugs,  both 
legal  and  Illegal,  we  think  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry  and  the  television  Industry  are 
facing  one  of  their  most  crucial  problems: 
What  to  do  about  future  drug  advertising  on 
television.  In  replying  to  Rep.  Rogers'  letter, 
Mr.  Wasilewski  said  that  the  NAB  TV  code 
board  meeting  In  Washington  May  26-27  will 
be  reviewing  the  entire  Issue  of  proprietary 
advertising  In  general.  And  in  New  York  last 
week  both  the  TV  network  censors  and  the 
NAB  code  authority  officials  talked  about  pos- 
sibly setting  up  new  or  revised  copy  clear- 
ance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    3 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3,  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  a  group  life  Insurance 
program  for  State  and  local  government 
law-enforcement  officers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  .  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    2293 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborouch)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2293,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  of  1966  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  purposes  of  such 

oof 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    321S 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 


and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PROtrrY)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3215,  to  amend  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  for  a  permanent  au- 
thorization  for   programs   tmder   such 

Q/»f 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3739 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3739,  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  the  availability 
of  management  counseling  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3758 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL) .  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3758,  a  bill  to  require  the  heads  of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organization  and  other  changes 
or  actions  which  would  affect  Federal 
civilian  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker  » .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3822 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3822, 
to  provide  Instirance  for  member  ac- 
counts In  State  and  federally  chartered 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  Without  obejction,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   JOINT   BESOLTJTION    187 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
187,  the  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  third  Simday 
in  June  of  each  year  as  Father's  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  408— RE- 
PORTED RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZ- 
ING  ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  (8.  Res. 


408)  ;  which  was  referrea  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  408 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  $20,000.  In  addition  to  the  amount, 
and  for  the  same  purposes  and  during  the 
same  period,  specified  in  Senate  Resolution 
309.  Ninety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary if,  1970. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  13,  1970,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  1458.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  business 
of  debt  adjusting  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawfxil 
practice  of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  by 
a  nonprofit  corporation  or  association;   and 

S.  J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  fur- 
ther amend  the  Elementary  and  Secretary 
Education  Act. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE     THE      COMMITTEE      ON 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  Jose  A.  Lopez, 
of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Santos  Buxo,  Jr.,  term 
expired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  May  20.  1970.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  PLANS 
TO  DEVELOP  OIL  SHALE  RE- 
SERVES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  public 
hearing  on  Department  of  Interior  plans 
to  develop  oil  shale  reserves  in  the  West- 
em  United  States  was  set  for  10  ajn. 
tomorrow.  May  14,  1970,  before  the 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interior  Committee.  Most 
unfortunately,  I  was  advised  this  morn- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
both  Assistant  Secretaries  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter  of  the  hear- 
ing would  be  out  of  Washington  and 
could  not  appear.  Moreover,  no  person 
at  the  D^artment  of  Interior  is  avail- 
able who  is  authorized  to  discuss  the 
oil  shale  development  program. 

Therefore,  I  announce  that  the  hear- 
ing has  been  px)stponed  for  1  week — 
untU  May  21,  1970,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3120  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  appear  and  testify  at 
that  time. 
It  is  personally  frustrating  to  me  to 
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have  this  matter  postpone!  I.  For  several 
years,  I  have  tried  to  gain  authorization 
of  a  development  program  for  oil  shale 
to  add  to  our  country's  erergy  reserve. 
Secretary  Udall  announced  a  leasing 
proposal  to  stimulate  development,  but 
it  did  not  succeed. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  then  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Russell  Trai  i\  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  I  had  lnitiate<  the  previous 
October.  Under  Secretary  Train  wrote 
me  under  date  of  January  5,  1970: 

Various  alternatives  are  umler  active  dis- 
cusftoa  and  consideration,  but  because  of 
the  many  complex  InterreU  tlonstUps  be- 
tween the  technical,  economic,  and  policy 
alternatives,  no  date  can  be  fa  yet  aet  for 
further  Departmental  action. 


Mr.  Presi- 
letter  from 
Interior  to 
lioint    in    the 


tie 
th; 


u 


the  letter 
the  Record, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
dent,  that  the  full  text  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of 
me   be    printed   at    this 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  ikTKRios 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  5,  7970 
Hon.  FXANK  E.  Moss. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Senator  Moss:  This  Is 
ply  to  your  letter  of  October 
you  requested  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
oU  shale  situation. 

There  is  enclosed  a  new  publication  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  RI  7303.  « hlch  presents 
the  results  of  tests  run  dxui  ig  the  period 
1964  to  1966  at  the  Anvil  Piilnts  facilities 
near  Rifle.  Colorado.  However,  the 
dated  May  1968,  also  enclosed,  itlll  represents 
this  Department's  technical  Judgment  with 
respect  to  the  "state-of-the-firt"  and  the 
costs  associated  with  the  var  ous  processes 


that  have  been  proposed  for 


In  further  re- 
25,  In  which 


shale  oil  pro- 


duction. No  new  data  have  b>en  published 
which  would  significantly  altei  the  technical 
and  economic  conclusions  rea(  hed  In  Chap' 
ter  4  of  this  report. 

Numerous  factors  other  thin  technology 
have  affected  the  timing  of  thi'  development 
of  an  oil  shale  Industry.  A  copy  of  a  paper 
l3  attached  which  w«s  presentel  at  the  AIME 
In  February  of  this  year.  This  paper  assesses 
some  of  the  many  factors  whl<  b  will  be  Im 
portant  In  determining  the  li^tlatlon  of  an 
oil  shale  Industry. 

The  oil  shale  leases  offered  In  December 
1968  did  not  result  In  bids  suSclently  high 
to  warrant  Issuing  the  leasei .  Among  the 
many  factors  that  might  hav(  caused  such 
low  bids  were  the  lease  terms  ai  id  conditions 
However,  so  many  other  Impcitant  factors 
such  as  those  outlined  in  th^  AIME  paper 
were  Involved  that  a  good  esljlmate  cannot 
be  made  on  the  effect  on  the  blAs  of  the  lease 
terms.  | 

The  Department  has  been  Lorklng  dili- 
gently to  clear  the  clouds  on  the  title  of 
the  Federal  oil  shale  deposits.]  A  task  force 
of  19  employees  located  in  Denver  are  en- 
gaged in  this  program.  The  state  of  title 
clearance  is  shown  in  detail  in  4ttacbment  A. 

Consideration  Is  now  being  given  as  to  the 
alternative  actions  that  might  be  considered 
with  respect  to  the  oil  shale  llands  during 
the  period  when  ownership  js  still  being 
contested.  | 

Other  than  title  clearance  Activities,  the 
Department  continues  to  be  fctlve  In  de- 
veloping new  geologic  knowledge  of  the  oil 
shale  deposits  In  research  andj  development 
of  basic  mining  techniques  ^blch  will  be 
valuable  when  oil  shale  deposits  are  mined, 
an  increasing  knowledge  of  botti  In-sltu  and 
above-ground  retorting.  Other  iactlvltles  In- 


volve surveying  of  environmental  aspects 
that  would  be  associated  with  either  surface 
developments  or  underground  nuclear  stimu- 
lation. The  River  Salinity  Management  Pro- 
gram for  the  Colorado  River  Include  studies 
of  leaching  of  shale  by  surface  and  ground 
waters  under  conditions  of  a  developing  oil 
shale  industry.  Studies  of  the  Impact  of  a 
new  oil  shale  industry  on  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  other  resource  uses  has  also 
been  undertaken. 

Some  preliminary  discussions  have  been 
held  of  whether  changes  in  the  Minerals 
Leasing  Act  are  desirable  or  necessary  to 
encourage  the  development  of  an  oil  shale 
industry,  but  no  conclusions  have  yet  been 
reached. 

The  oil  shale  study  of  1968,  the  offer  of 
leases  and  the  lack  of  response  by  industry 
to  these  offers  have  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Department  to  reconsider  what  policies 
and  programs  it  should  follow  with  respect 
to  oil  shale.  The  various  alternatives  are 
under  active  discussion  and  consideration 
but  because  of  the  many  complex  interrela- 
tionships between  the  technical,  economic 
and  policy  alternatives,  no  date  can  as  yet  be 
set  for  further  Departmental  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  E.  Train, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Attachment:  Tttlb  Clearanck 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  lakes  v.  Virginia- 
Colorado  Development  Co..  295  U.S.  639 
(1935)  held  that  the  Department  could  not 
cancel  claims  for  failure  to  perform  assess- 
ment work,  as  it  had  attempted  to  do. 

In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  applica- 
tions were  made  for  patents  to  claims  can- 
celled in  decisions  rendered  In  the  above- 
mentioned  earlier  contests  which  were  not 
thereafter  appealed.  The  Department  refused 
to  consider  the  applications  and.  while  It 
acknowledged  that  the  earlier  decisions  may 
have  been  based  upon  an  erroneous  legal 
theory,  held,  in  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, et  al..  71  IX).  169  (1964).  that  after 
30  odd  years  the  application  would  be  denied 
because  of  the  long  passage  of  time,  on 
grounds  of  finality  of  administrative  action, 
estoppel  by  adjudication,  and  res  indicate. 

In  an  action  for  Judicial  review  of  the 
Department's  decision,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colorado  dis- 
agreed with  the  Department  and  held  that 
the  Department  may  not  rely  on  the  old 
cancellation  in  disposing  of  pending  applica- 
tions involving  mining  claims  so  cancelled. 
The  District  Court's  decision  was  affirmed  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
10th  Circuit  In  Udall  v.  The  Oil  Shale  Cor- 
poration, et  al..  406  F  2d  759  ( 1969) .  The  Gov- 
ernment has  filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  Judgment  of  the  UtUted  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  lOth  Circuit,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  agreed  to  hear  the  case. 

Should  the  Court  affirm  the  Judgment  of 
the  lower  courts,  the  Government's  present 
title  clearance  program  for  the  oil  shale  lands 
of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming  will  be  made 
more  difficult.  The  project  to  clear  the  public 
lands  of  long  dormant,  unpatented  mining 
claims  win  Involve  thoxisands  of  claims,  with 
many  more  thousands  of  locators,  many  of 
whose  identity  and  locations,  because  of  the 
passage  of  time,  are  now  unknown,  covering 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands.  The  Gov- 
ernment still  would  have  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge the  claims  on  the  grounds  there  was  no 
discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  It  will  cost  the  Government 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  search  out 
present  owners  of  such  claims,  examine  the 
lands  covered  by  each  claim  for  [xwslble 
mineral  outcrops  and  conduct  administrative 
hearings. 

As  a  consequence  of  administrative  pro- 
ceedings commenced  against  oU  shale  ""'"'"g 
claims,  one  firm  within  the  last  few  weeks 


relinquished  31  oil  shale  claims.  In  contest 
Nos.  359  and  360  (Colorado),  the  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  establish  the  Invalidity  of 
certain  oil  shale  claims  on  the  basis  that 
oil  shale  never  was,  and  still  Is  not,  a  valu- 
able mineral  within  the  purview  of  the 
United  States  mining  laws.  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  and  briefs  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  parties.  The  case  Is  under 
consideration  by  a  hearing  examiner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Should  the 
final  administrative  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment be  adverse  to  the  claimants  it  is  like- 
ly that  they  will  seek  Judicial  review.  Should 
the  ultimate  decision  on  this  Issue  be  that 
oil  shale  was  not,  and  is  not,  a  valuable 
mineral  within  the  ambit  of  the  United 
States  mining  laws,  such  a  determination,  if 
Judicially  fixed,  would  probably  be  disposi- 
tive of  all  existing  unpatented  oil  shale 
mining  claims.  However,  It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  issue  will  be  resolved  other  than  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  Colorado  contest  No.  260,  the  is- 
sues involved  Include  the  question  of  wheth- 
er oil  shale  was  and  is  a  valuable  mineral 
within  the  purview  of  the  United  States  min- 
ing laws,  whether  the  claims  have  been 
abandoned,  and  whether  there  Is  sufficient 
evidence  of  discovery  of  the  mineral  on  the 
claims. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  initiated 
administrative  proceedings  by  way  of  con- 
test against  2911  dawsonite  claims  on  the 
basis  that  dawsonite  Is  not  a  locatable  min- 
eral. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Although  the  Interior  De- 
partment had  stated  to  me  that  It  was 
not  in  a  position  to  take  action,  reports 
were  rife  on  the  HUl  and  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry that  a  program  had  in  fact  been 
pretty  well  worked  out.  As  indicative  of 
this  fact,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  a  memorandum  to  me  from 
a  member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Interior  Committee  who  has  been  work- 
ing with  me  on  mineral  resource  develop- 
ment appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  on  Oil  Shale 

January  19,  1970. 
To:  Senator  Moss.  Chairman,  Subcommittee 

on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  P^iels. 
Prom :  Stewart  French. 
Subject:  Oil  Shale  Program. 

A  new  oil  shale  leasing  program  Is  being 
developed  in  the  Interior  Department,  and 
announcement  is  expected  within  the  next 
week  or  so. 

Basically,  the  program  sulapts  procedures 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
act  In  that  interested  parties  may  make 
nominations  of  tracts  to  be  put  up  for  leas- 
ing by  competitive  bidding.  A  three-stage 
procedure  is  planned. 

1.  Bona  fide  potential  developers  may  ob- 
tain exploration  permits  and  do  core  drill- 
ing and  other  prospecting.  Results  of  the 
exploration  must  be  made  available  to  the 
Department  on  a  "commercial  confidential" 
basis. 

2.  The  second  stage  will  be  a  period  of 
evaluation,  for  Interior  as  well  as  for  the 
potential  Indtistry,  of  the  data,  and,  based 
on  It,  a  determination  as  to  lease  terms. 

3.  The  actual  leasing  itself,  based  on  the 
Information  and  evaluation. 

Patents  for  processes  and  inventions  will  be 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  Inventor  and 
developer  for  a  period  of  five  years,  after 
which  they  must  be  made  available  for 
licensing. 

Thus,  the  new  proposal  appears  to  meet 
some  of  the  valid  objections  to  previous 
proposals,  both  on  the  part  of  those  against 
development  by  private  enterprise  and  those 
who  felt  the   previous  lease  terms  far  too 
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stringent  to  live  with.  That  Is.  both  the 
government  and  the  private  entrepreneur 
will  be  able  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
potential  value  of  a  tract,  and  the  problems 
connected  with  development  before  rights 
accrue  and  huge  Investments  are  made. 
Royalty  and  other  terms  can  be  realistic. 
Efficiency  and  good  luck  will  not  be  penalized, 
as  In  the  Udall  proposals.  And  inventive 
genius  win  have  some  opportunity  to  attain 
some  rewards. 

Also,  and  highly  important,  the  leases  will 
require  careful  control  over  all  types  of  pol- 
lution and  any  other  threats  to  environ- 
mental quality. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  need  for 
development  of  new  sources  of  energy 
within  our  country  is  a  very  pressing  one. 
The  oil  shale  deposits  on  the  public  lands 
in  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  are  a 
very  great  potential  source  of  this  needed 
energy. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  earnest  hope 
that  the  administration  will  be  able  to 
discuss  with  it  the  situation  with  respect 
to  oil  shale  development  next  week,  so 
that  we  can  have  the  facts  as  a  basis  for 
action.  

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


In  1968  HoUis  dupUcated  its  European 
effort  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan, 
and  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  sales 
representatives  have  been  established  in 
Mexico  and  in  every  country  in  South 
America. 

Now  the  export  program  Is  producing 
no  less  than  40  percent  of  HoUis'  total 
armual  sales,  and  last  year  overseas  sales 
totaled  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

Mollis  now  advertises  in  local  trade 
publications  in  every  nation,  has  its 
manuals  printed  in  many  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  this  year  will  participate  in 
more  than  20  trade  shows  outside  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  Hollis 
Engineering  is  truly  remarkable,  con- 
sidering its  humble  beginnings,  but  it 
demonstrates  once  again  how  dedication, 
perseverence.  initiative  and  ingenuity 
will  not  be  denied  in  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

Best  of  all,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
pany's growmg  success  has  meant  more 
and  more  jobs  for  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire. 


HOLLIS  ENGINEERING  IS 
HONORED 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hollis  Engineering  Corp.  of  Nashua.  N.H.. 
has  been  honored  by  the  President's  "E" 
award.  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
personal  tribute  to  the  corporation  and 
its  founder,  Howard  Wegener,  for  exem- 
plifying the  best  in  our  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business.  I  follow  the  development  of 
small  business  with  keen  interest.  Rarely 
have  I  come  across  a  small  business  suc- 
cess story  so  classically  American  as  the 
story  of  Hollis  Engineering. 

Ten  years  ago  Howard  Wegener  began 
manufacturing  automatic  wave  solder- 
ing systems  in  his  garage. 

In  the  short  span  of  a  single  decade, 
his  corporation  has  become  the  undis- 
puted leader  in  sales  of  automatic  wave 
soldering  systems,  doubling  its  sales  every 
single  year. 

By  now  Hollis  has  installed  no  less 
than  3,000  such  systems  in  locations 
throughout  the  world,  and  numbers 
among  its  clients  such  giants  as  IBM, 
Motorola.  Control  Data,  Sanders,  and 
msmy  others. 

Until  1966  Hollis  confined  its  sales  net- 
work to  the  continental  United  States. 
Indeed,  no  representative  of  the  firm 
had  so  much  as  taken  a  trip  outside  this 
country. 

But  realizing  the  value  of  the  export 
market,  Hollis  began  working  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  in  the  fall 
of  1967  sent  representatives  to  the  De- 
partment's show  in  Milan.  Italy.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  the  show, 
Hollis  representatives  made  a  month- 
long  trip  through  Europe  to  establish  a 
sales  and  distribution  network  there. 
Since  then  a  sales  and  service  office  has 
been  established  in  Switzerland  to  sup- 
port continental  distributors  and  repre- 
sentatives. 


BIASED  REPORTING  BY  NETWORK 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  never- 
ending  task  to  keep  up  with  the  irrespon- 
sible and  biased  reporting  by  network 
television. 

A  column  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  in  which 
he  discusses  recent  CBS  coverage  of 
Abbie  Hoffman  and  Jerry  Rubin,  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 

If  what  Mr.  Taylor  says  is  true,  it 
makes  pale,  by  comparison,  CBS'  attempt 
to  distort  the  resignation  of  a  holdover 
Democrat  in  a  fifth-level  HEW  civil 
service  position  as  a  setback  of  major 
proportions  to  the  Nixon  administration. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Toby  Moffett.  an 
$ll,200-a-year  aide  to  Education  Com- 
missioner Allen,  whom  the  networks  have 
attempted  to  bill  as  a  consultant  to  the 
President.  This  kind  of  distorted  report- 
ing serves  only  to  make  heroes  out  of 
malcontents,  loudmouths,  and  rabble- 
rousers.  Such  reporting  will  eventually 
destroy  public  faith  in  the  news  media  if 
it  does  not  destroy  our  country  first. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

The  Pigs  on  TV 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  pigs  are  In  the  pasture  on  TV,  weak- 
ening America  around  the  clock,  and  if  we 
don't  see  thru  this  vicious  and  deliberate 
push  we  need  our  heads  examined. 

CBS,  NBC  and  ABC  are  obviously  Infil- 
trated. Haven't  these  fast-buck  money  ma- 
chines, getting  a  free  ride  on  the  public's  air- 
waves, any  responsibility  at  all? 

A  full  hour  that  CBS  handed  over  to  con- 
victed "Chicago  Seven"  riot  instigator  Abbie 
Hoffman  on  the  Merv  Griffin  show  was  hardly 
off  the  air  when  CBS  unabashedly  pushed 
another  convicted  criminal's  venomous  prop- 
aganda into  the  nation's  homes.  This  time 
it  was  Infamous  Jerry  Rubin  on  the  Joseph 
Benti  program — three  days  in  a  row  during 
a  single  week. 

Under  the  subterfuge,  as  usual,  of  "news," 
CBS  aired  Rubin's  all-out  pitch  for  revolu- 
tion, murder,  city  burning,  the  destruction 


of  the  police,  and  violence  of  every  kind. 
"Thank  you  for  coming,"  said  Joseph  Bentl — 
three  days  in  a  row. 

Bentl  deliberately  injected  the  subject  of 
LSD  Into  the  Rubin  propaganda  and  shares 
with  CBS  the  responsibility  for  Rubin's  praise 
of  this  destructive  drug  as  a  Joyful,  harm- 
lees  source  of  euphoria.  "It'll  give  you  klck£. 
baby,  and  you'll  like  it."  Rubin  told  the  lis- 
tening millions.  Can  the  CBS  moguls  contend 
they  are  not  accessories  to  promoting  a  dan- 
gerous drug  by  the  oldest  device  known  to 
snake-oil  medicine  men — the  personal  testi- 
monial? 

Why  doesn't  infiltrated  CBS  Just  sell  ad- 
vertising time  to  an  LSD  pusher  and  pick 
up  the  money,  besides? 

The  neanderthal  standards  of  the  networks 
are  so  low  and  so  resented  that  we  were  told 
we  should  create  the  National  Educational 
Television  (NET)  network  to  raise  them. 

Well,  NET  started  right  out  with  an  in- 
excusable thing  called  "Day  of  Absence." 
The  entire  cast  consisted  of  about  100  Ne- 
groes demanding  violence,  topped  off  by  a 
vicious  adolescent  shouting,  "I'm  for  vio- 
lence, because  we've  pled  vrtth  'whltey'  too 
long."  OR  did  you  see  that  network's  "Report 
on  Iron  Mountain?" 

This  atrocious  blasphemy  contrived  a  fic- 
tional war  and  then  anonymously  ridiculed 
the  United  States  and  our  fighting  men  In 
Vietnam  In  scathing  criticism,  helped  to  do 
so  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  National  Educational  Television  net- 
work gives  us  impeccable  offsets  like  "The 
Forsythe  Saga"  and  then  pushes  three  at- 
tempts to  whitewash  Castro's  Red  dictator- 
ship In  Cuba:  "Report  from  Cuba,"  "Three 
Faces  of  Cuba"  and  "Fidel!" 

With  the  cards  stacked  as  they  are,  your 
only  effective  Influence  on  CBS,  NBC  and 
ABC  is  to  hit  them  where  It  hurts — their 
pocketbooks. 

A  roaring  shout  should  go  out — by  pen  and 
paper — from  across  our  victimized  country. 
Write  the  sponsors  of  every  program  you  see 
that  teaches  or  stimulates  destruction, 
whether  it  is  violence  In  our  streets  or  against 
America's  institutions. 
The  pen  is  a  mighty  weapon.  Get  busy! 


THE  CAMBODIAN  FORAYS 

Mr.  ElAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  our  Cambodian 
forays  are  for  a  limited  objective,  using 
limited  force  for  a  specific  time  period; 
but  all  the  evidence  suggests  that  in 
reality  the  President's  policy  is  to  assure 
the  survival  of  a  non-Communist  Cam- 
bodia, whether  under  Lon  Nol  or  some- 
one else. 

The  domino  theory  came  through  loud 
and  clear  between  the  lines  of  President 
Nixon's  April  30  speech— this  time  to  ex- 
plain why  we  are  militarily  involved  in 
Cambodia. 

Cambodia,  so  it  goes,  is  the  domino 
whose  fall  will  bring  South  Vietnam 
down.  too.  Noting  increased  enemy  activ- 
ity. President  Nixon  concluded: 

If  the  enemy  succeeds,  Cambodia  would 
become  a  vast  enemy  staging  area  and  a 
springboard  for  attacks  on  South  Vietnam 
along  600  miles  of  frontier — a  refuge  where 
enemy  troops  will  return  from  combat  with- 
out fear  of  retaliation.  .  .  North  Vietnamese 
men  and  supplies  could  then  be  poured  Into 
the  coimtry.  Jeopardizing  not  only  the  Uvea 
of  our  own  men  but  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  as  well. 

Temporarily  eliminating  border  sanc- 
tuaries will  not  solve  that  problem. 

On  Cambodia,  the  new  Nixon  soimds 
tragically  like  the  old  Johnson,  who  on 
July  28,  1965,  raised  the  American  ante 
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what  right? 
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I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
at  this  Juncture  to  adopt  tde 
ommendatlon   of   the   Senal  or 
Dakota:     Namely,    that    the 
should  unilaterally  withdraw 
South   Vietnam.   Before   we 
cislon.  I  should  like  to  exhaust 
remedies  as  a  standfast 
like  to  exert  more  muscle 
regime  to  have  it  broaden 
ably  so  as  to  Include   neut^Usts 
like    to    have    an 
remedies  such  as  these  and 
to  be  fruitless  before  adopting 
conclusion. 

I  am  now  ready  to  accep|t  that  ultimate 
conclusion. 

As  long  as  we  are  embrbiled  militarily 
in  Southeast  Asia,  I  fear  the  logic  of 
military  escalation  will  prevail,  as  it  obvi- 
ously has  in  Cambodia. 

American  involvement 
Asia  was  and  is  a  mlstaki^ — a  disastrous 
one.  It  should  be  terminsted  sis  rapidly 
as  possible  consistent  w^th  the  safety 
of  American  troops. 

Enoch  Powell,  a  right- 
■  the  Conservative  Party 
unsentimental  man,  a  m^  utterly  op- 
posed to  communism,  recently  stated  of 
the  American  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia: 
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American  military  power  cannot  secure  any 
specific  political  result  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  is  a  war  In  which  the  Chlted  States  can 
win.  if  it  wishes,  every  batzle;  but  It  is  a 
war  which  the  United  States  is  bound  to  lose. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  th^  United  States 
forces  can  eliminate  the  Vlet|cong  base  which 
has  so  long  flourished — of  cfcurse  it  has — in 
Cambodia.  But  when  the  o{>eratlon  is  over, 
the  underlying  facts  of  the  s  tuatlon  reassert 
themselves  like  the  tide  w^hlng  out  foot- 
marks in  the  sand. 


The  ultimate  fact  reasserts  itself;  The 
Americans  do  not  live  there;  everyone  knows 
that  their  presence  Is  destined  to  be  tem- 
porary; everyone  knows  the  realities  which 
win  prevail  over  them. 

It  is  past  time  to  recognize  those  reali- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  time  we  let  the  Southeast  Asisms 
decide  their  own  destiny,  free  of  Ameri- 
can interference. 

I  am,  therefore,  joining  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  other  Senators  in  cosponsoring  their 
amendment  to  end  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  speech  on  this  same  subject, 
which  I  delivered  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  9,  1970.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Speech  or  Senator  Eacleton 

The  political  course  of  this  nation,  since 
Its  Inception  almost  200  years  ago.  has  been 
one  of  moderation  in  politics  and  social 
change.  With  some  noteworthy  exceptions, 
we  have  not  been  beset  by  the  violent 
wrenchlngs  which  have  been  part  of  the  19th 
and  20th  century  history  In  other  nations. 

There  are  many  reasons — economic,  social, 
educational,  political — for  this  gradual  evo- 
lution. Our  general  affluence  has  tended  to 
Insure  continuity.  Our  political  processes, 
especially  the  two-party  system,  have  helped 
channel  philosophical  diversity  toward  widely 
accepted  consensus.  Pragmatism  and  ideal- 
ism have  tempered  each  other  In  our  public 
lUe. 

On  occasion,  however,  this  tenuous  mix 
has  been  disrupted.  The  Civil  War  wrenched 
the  nation  violently,  and  placed  this  country 
irrevocably  on  a  different  course.  The  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s  permanently  altered 
the  role  of  government  on  the  domestic 
scene  as  profoundly  as  If  we  had  thrown  out 
our  old  Constitution  and  drawn  up  another. 
In  both  cases,  the  lives  and  expectations  of 
Individuals  were  as  severely  disrupted  as  the 
structure  of  society  itself. 

The  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power  through  two  world  wars  was 
another  of  these  epochal  changes.  After 
World  War  I.  President  Wilson  attempted  to 
utUlze  our  new-found  power  through  the 
League  of  Nations;  but  we  were  not  ready 
to  accept  our  new  and  necessary  role,  and 
Instead  reverted  to  Isolationism. 

World  War  II  once  again  thrust  us  upon 
the  global  scene.  This  time,  in  an  age  of 
atomic  weapons,  we  could  no  longer  leave  the 
fate  of  the  world  to  others.  No  longer  could 
we  remain  aloof,  smugly  satlshed  by  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

ErstwhUe  isolationists  like  Arthur  Van- 
denburg  became  avid  Internationalists.  We 
embarked  on  the  Acheeon-DuUes  era  of  for- 
eign pKsllcy — a  totally  new  game  in  an  un- 
familiar arena  ...  a  game  with  few  rules 
except  the  law  of  the  jungle  ...  a  game 
fraught  with  new  fear/ and  uncertainties. 

But  Just  as  we  haid  blindly  underreacted 
after  World  War  I,  we  zealously  overreacted 
after  World  War  n.  In  response  to  our  fears — 
some  well  grounded,  some  not — of  Soviet 
Intentions,  the  United  States  set  itself  up  as 
the  conservator  of  the  non-coramunlst  world. 
We  felt  we  had  to  guide,  control  .  .  .  Indeed. 
if  we  could,  to  remake  .  .  .  the  world  In  our 
image. 

The  success  In  Europe  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  Truman  Doctrine  spawned  a  goep>el 
of  protective  intervention  to  be  applied 
around  the  world,  wherever  opportunity 
beckoned.   We   became  "treaty   happy"   and 


intervention  prone.  No  area  of  the  world  was 
too  small  or  too  remote  for  us  to  protect  by 
our  advice,  by  our  dollars  and.  If  called  upon, 
by  our  armies. 

Perhaps  It  can  be  argued  that  our  motiva- 
tion was  noble.  Many  of  our  actions  In  Eu-  , 
rope  and  elsewhere  were  surely  necessary.' 
But  in  Southeast  Asia  we  have  gone  too  far — 
far  beyond  the  demands  of  our  own  secu- 
rity .  .  .  far  beyond  what  the  prudent  con- 
cern for  world  peace  permits. 

As  the  French  were  expelled,  we  intruded. 
As  the  North  Vietnamese  expanded  their  op- 
erations, we  escalated.  As  the  Laotian  gov- 
ernment weakened,  we  bombed.  As  the  new 
Cambodian  government  faltered  we  invaded. 

The  consequence  is  the  Second  War  in 
Indochina  (for  that  is  what  it  is  now) .  a  bit- 
ter, bloody  travesty  of  American  Interna- 
tionalism. 

A  seemingly  innocuous  venture  in  1954  has 
brought  America  to  another  great  watershed. 
The  customary  and  hlstOTlcal  evolutionary 
political  process  of  our  nation  has  once  again 
been  vsrrenched.  The  result*  may  well  equal 
the  Civil  War.  the  Depression  or  the  World 
Wars  In  their  Impact  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

We  might  have  absorbed  the  countable 
costs  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia — fifty 
thousand  dead  .  .  .  400  thousand  wounded 
...  110  billion  dollars  for  health  care  and 
education  diverted  to  war. 

But  this  war  has  been  far  more  insidiously 
destructive  to  us  than  that.  After  years  of 
honest  hopes  and  false  promises  ...  of 
public  pleas  for  support  for  decisions  se- 
cretly made  ...  it  has  weakened  the  faith 
of  all  Americans  in  our  political  processes 
and  institutions.  Most  of  all.  It  has  putrlfied 
the  idealism  which  has  given  this  govern- 
ment its  purpose. 

The  credibility  of  the  Presidency  has  been 
weakened  .  .  .  and  the  electoral  process  by 
which  we  choose  our  leadership  has  failed  to 
change  an  outmoded  policy.  It  is  tragic  to 
recall  the  words  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  as  he  spoke  In  New  York  during  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  on  August  12. 
1964: 

"Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the 
conflict.  They  call  upon  us  to  supply  Ameri- 
can boys  to  do  the  Job  Asian  boys  should  do. 
They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action  which 
might  risk  the  lives  of  millions  and  engulf 
much  of  Asia  and  certainly  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world.  Moreover,  such  ac- 
tions would  offer  no  solution  at  all  to  the 
real  problem  of  Vietnam." 

Nor  is  It  difficult  to  remember  the  words 
of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  when  the  told  this 
country  four  years  later  as  he  ran  for  the 
Presidency,  "I  have  a  plan  for  peace"  .  .  . 
and  the  hopes  of  those  who  voted  for  "a 
change." 

The  credibility  of  the  military  has  also 
grossly  deteriorated.  Can  It  be  retrieved? 

Congress.  Itself,  as  a  partner  in  the  gov- 
ernmental process,  has  been  found  want- 
ing ..  .  has  failed  to  stop  a  runaway  for- 
eign policy  .  .  .  has  failed  to  restore  the 
humane  priorities  this  nation  was  created 
to  serve.  Can  Congress  act? 

Many  of  the  people — young  and  old — have 
lost  faith  in  our  system.  How  and  when  can 
confidence  be  regained? 

The  measure  of  a  people — the  measure  of 
the  American  people — Is  not  Its  aggregate 
wealth  of  Its  military  hardware. 

The  measure  of  a  people — the  measure  of 
the  American  people — Is  its  ability  to  meet 
adversity,  to  recognize  it,  to  surmotmt  It. 

The  measure  of  a  people — the  measure  of 
the  American  people — is  to  recognize  the 
blunders  of  the  past  and  to  shed  their  crip- 
pling burden  .  .  .  not  to  press  on  like  a  blind 
and  helpless  giant  crushing  villages  and 
crippling  ourselves  in  a  futile,  meaningless 
quest  to  "save  face." 

Our  repeated  pledge  to  support  "the  de- 
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fense  of  freedom  and  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Vietnam."  In  addition  to  being 
grandiose,  was  the  result  of  an  emotional 
reaction  to  fear  of  "communism" — a  fear 
which  caused  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
French  in  their  struggle  to  re-establish  co- 
lonialism m  Indo-Chlna  and  then  to  provide 
money,  materiel,  and  men  to  a  series  of  un- 
representative and  unresponsive  govern- 
ments which  ruled  through  military  strength 
and  with  United  States  support. 

For  over  14  years,  the  United  States  has 
fought  for  the  governments  of  Diem.  Mlnh, 
Tho.  Khanh.  Huong,  Oanh.  Quat,  Ky  and 
Thleu.  In  order  to  assure  a  non -communist 
regime  in  South  Vietnam.  Must  Americans 
now  learn  a  still  longer  litany  of  unfamiliar 
names  as  we  struggle  vainly  to  support  re- 
gime after  regime  In  Cambodia? 

Vietnam  was  and  Is  a  mistake. 

Some  of  us  have  tried  to  sanitize  It  by 
pleading  for  the  reform  of  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime.  Some  of  us  have  pleaded  for  a  stand- 
fast ceasefire.  Some  of  us  have  asked  for  a 
graduated,  but  firm,  timetable  of  withdrawal. 
Our  pleas  have  not  been  heeded. 

Since  January  20.  1969  when  President 
Nixon  took  office,  over  13.000  Americans  have 
died.  We  still  continue  to  blunder  ahead  .  .  . 
now  Into  Cambodia,  tomorrow  perhaps  be- 
yond. On  the  one  hand,  the  President  an- 
nounces a  policy  of  "Vietnamlzatlon."  a  pol- 
icy of  gradual — ever  so  gradual — withdrawal. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  escalates  our  involve- 
ment In  Laos.  He  expects  to  find  peace 
through  negotiation,  but  renews  a  fruitless 
policy  of  bombing  in  North   Vietnam. 

How  much  longer,  how  many  more  Ameri- 
can lives,  how  much  more  dlvlslveness  will 
it  take  before  we  recognize  that  Vietnam  Is 
a  problem  that  only  the  Vietnamese  can 
settle? 

The  situation  in  Indo-Chlna  Is  hop>eless  as 
far  as  the  U.S.  is  concerned.  It  is  an  end- 
less nightmare.  No  conceivable  outcome  can 
possibly  Justify  the  risks  of  deeper  involve- 
ment. No  longer  is  there  even  a  realistic  pos- 
sibility that  we  can  "save  face." 

The  face  we  must  now  save  is  not  the 
face  of  past  foreign  policy  blunders.  The  face 
we  must  save  Is  the  face  of  a  nation  facing 
the  future.  It  Is  time  for  the  President  to 
stop  talking  about  saving  face  and  start 
talking  about  saving  lives. 

The  future  is  heavily  upon  us.  It  Is  an 
uncertain,  turbulent  future. 

We  must  move  into  it  swiftly  and  convinc- 
ingly, unshackled  from  the  Vietnamese 
cancer. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  withdraw  imme- 
diately from  Cambodia,  discontinue  our  sor- 
tees  in  Laos,  and  withdraw  our  forces  from 
Vietnam  on  a  fixed  and  urgent  schedule 
commensurate  with  the  safety  of  our  troops. 


INCREASED  AUTO  SAFETY  IS 
EVERYBODY'S  CONCERN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  1960 
there  were  38,137  traffic  deaths.  Within 
10  years  the  annual  total  has  reached 
56.400.  This  comes  to  more  than  1,000 
each  week.  Hence,  all  of  us  must  be  re- 
lieved when  official  statistics  reveal  that 
certain  States  and  cities  have  shown  a 
remarkable  and  significant  decrease  in 
motor  vehicle  deaths  for  the  recent 
months  of  January  and  February,  1970. 

South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas,  a  consecutive  block  of  States 
in  the  great  breadbasket  of  America, 
showed  in  this  period  a  significant  dr(v 
in  fatal  accidents  of  55  percent.  37  per- 
cent, 29  percent,  and  5  percent,  respec- 
tively. Sixteen  other  States  in  all  parts 
of  this  Nation  also  experienced  decreases 
ranging  all  the  way  up  to  36  percent. 
Naturally,  we  hope  that  all  forms  of 


traffic  accidents  will  be  reduced  materi- 
ally and  that  each  of  the  50  States  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  do  so. 

But  hope  alone  is  not  sufficient.  What 
is  required  is  greater  coordinated  efforts 
to  develop  safer  streets  and  highways, 
safer  and  properly  repaired  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  safer  and  self-disciplined 
drivers. 

These  three  all-important  aspects  of 
traffic  safety  can  be  improved  only  if  a 
united  effort  is  made  by  government, 
civic,  and  religious  organizations,  busi- 
ness, labor,  agriculture  and  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  Everyone  must  get  into  the 
act. 

The  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, including  legislative,  executive, 
judicial,  and  law  enforcement  branches, 
have  a  most  important  role  in  achieving 
safer  highways,  safer  automobiles,  and 
safer  drivers.  Space  does  not  permit  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  methods  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  these  objectives,  but  they 
are  well  known. 

Mr.  President,  the  role  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  general  public  is  just  as 
important.  Recently,  I  received  an  im- 
portant letter  from  Leslie  Weber,  writ- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  entire  senior  class  of 
Friend  High  School  in  Friend,  Nebr.  He 
stated : 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  a  very  concerned 
group  of  Seniors  from  Friend  High  School. 
As  of  late,  there  has  been  a  mounting  con- 
cern over  car  safety  In  our  class.  7%ey  asked 
me  to  write  and  urge  you  to  help  make  our 
highways  safer  by  Introducing  or  supporting 
bills  that  would  help  cut  down  on  highway 
accidents.  There  are  some  areas  which  we 
feel  need  to  be  examined  carefully.  One  such 
area  is  drunk  drivers.  We  feel  that  there 
should  be  stiffer  p>enalties  when  driving  under 
the  Influence  of  alcohol,  especially  when 
drivers  are  Involved  in  an  accident.  We  would 
appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  would  do  all 
you  could  in  helping  to  reduce  traffic  fatal- 
ities. Thank  you. 

This  letter  expresses  the  community 
concern  for  this  problem.  I  hope  it  will 
act  as  a  catalyst  arousing  the  interest  of 
every  senior  high  school  and  college,  as 
well  as  other  groups  of  citizens,  so  that 
grassroots  efforts  will  help  us  drastically 
reduce  traffic  accidents  in  every  town, 
city,  county,  and  State. 

Each  area  may  have  a  special  problem 
to  solve.  It  may  be  the  imsafe  highways, 
undetected  unsafe  automobiles,  unsafe 
and  undisciplined  drivers,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  these  factors. 

Community  action  can  correct  these 
traffic  difficulties  just  as  community  ac- 
tion has  corrected  other  serious  problems 
affecting  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
public.  I  congratulated  my  yoimg  friends 
at  Friend  High  School  for  their  com- 
munity spirit.  I  sent  them  a  Congres- 
sional Record  reprint  of  my  pre-Christ- 
mas  traffic  safety  appeal  which  included 
excerpts  from  the  rep>ort  of  our  mutual 
friend,  Gov.  Howard  Pyle,  president  of 
the  National  Safety  Coimcil.  The  report 
contained  specific  data  in  the  fight  to 
curb  traffic  accidents.  I  also  sent  them 
the  late  Senator  Dirksen's  Congres- 
sional Record  reprint  of  a  traffic  safety 
project  which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
minority  as  a  result  of  the  data  received 
in  the  automobile  insurance  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 


trust and  Monopoly,  on  which  I  now 
serve  sis  the  ranking  Republican. 

But  as  I  reflected  more  on  the  thoughts 
in  this  letter  sent  by  my  constituents 
from  Friend,  Nebr.,  I  knew  that  more 
could  be  done  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  public  officials  and  that  more 
also  could  be  done  by  an  inspired  and 
dedicated  citizenry. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  itemize  a  few  of 
the  benefits  of  more  dedicated  efforts  by 
all  of  us: 

First,  reduction  of  the  56,400  auto 
deaths  annually; 

Second,  reduction  of  the  millions  of 
auto-related  injuries  to  citizens; 

Third,  reduction  of  the  economic  loss 
of  $13  billion  each  year; 

Fourth,  reduction  of  automobile  In- 
surance premiums  which  have  been  in- 
creased because  of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  accidents  occurring  each  year; 

Fifth,  reduction  of  heartaches  and 
personal  or  family  suffering  caused  by 
these  auto-related  deaths,  injuries,  and 
economic  losses; 

Sixth,  last  but  not  least,  citizen  ac- 
tion, by  young  and  old,  could  do  much 
to  reduce  the  startling  statistics  which 
show  that  50  percent  of  the  motor-vehi- 
cle-related deaths  are  in  the  age  group  of 
our  young  people  under  30  years  of  age; 
that  42  percent  of  fatal  traffic  accidents 
involve  only  one  automobile;  33  percent 
of  accidents  on  high-speed  roads  are  due 
to  sleepy  drivers;  and  50  percent  of  the 
annual  auto  fatalities  are  due  to  or  con- 
nected with  alcohol  use. 

Hence,  parents  and  youth  have  an 
added  incentive  to  crusade  for  traffic 
safety.  The  parents  must  make  their 
16-  to  25-year-olds  understand  that  au- 
tomobile accidents  are  the  No.  1  cause 
of  death  for  that  age  group.  Further,  the 
family  auto  insurance  premium  is  al- 
most doubled  because  of  the  driving 
habits  of  a  segment  of  our  youth,  which 
automatically  plsu^es  all  young  drivers 
in  the  high  insurance  premium  classifi- 
cation. 

The  youth  have  their  important  re- 
sponsibility. Millions  have  watched 
Father  Keller's  Christopher  television 
program  exempllfjong  what  one  person 
can  do.  We  then  can  project  what  an 
inspired  youth  group  can  do  in  the  area 
of  traffic  safety,  especially  when  statis- 
tics show  that  youth  has  the  most  to 
gain;  the  under-30  age  group  comprises 
50  percent  of  the  automobile  accident 
fatalities.  That  adds  up  to  28,000  annu- 
ally, or  over  280,000  in  10  years,  and 
represents  a  great  tragedy. 

How  our  young  people  go  about  such 
projects  will  depend  ujxjn  the  traffic  ac- 
cident problems  of  the  community  in- 
volved. However,  one  approach  is  uni- 
versal— our  young  must  convince  each 
other  of  the  importance  of  careful,  sdert 
suid  safe  driving  for  their  own  safety 
and  preservation. 

The  Ewiults,  who  should  participate  in 
traffic  safety  projects  of  their  own,  cer- 
tainly will  respond  to  any  call  upon  them 
from  the  youth  of  America  to  support 
youth  programs  to  curb  auto  accidents. 
This  should  be  especially  true  of  adults 
who  serve  as  directors  of  the  driver  train- 
ing classes  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  my  remarks  with 
some  encouraging  statistics  which  would 
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indicate  that  aggressive  Iprograms  to 
curb  automobile  accident  may  prove 
very  successful  and  reduce  the  projected 
60.000  automobile  deaths  in  1970.  Auto 
fatalities  for  the  1963-1967  period  showed 
approximately  a  3.000  annual  increase. 
The  increase  from  1968  to  1J969  was  1,200 
auto  fatalities  which  is  a  ireat  drop  in 
the  annual  upward  curve,  "mils  is  good  to 
note.  I 

These  factors  may  be  res  pKjnsible :  the 
use  of  seat  belts,  which  it  is  believed  can 
save  10,000  auto  deaths  annually;  safer 
highways  and  safer  automobiles  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1966  Federal  statutes;  and 
greater  goverrmient  and  g^eral  public 
efforts  to  convince  the  drivejrs  that  auto- 
mobile accidents  on  our  higl 
avoided  by  careful  and 
driving  habits.  More  can 
should  be  done  by  all  segme: 
ciety.  including  each  indi 


ways  can  be 

disciplined 

done  and 

of  our  so- 

driver. 


the  war  was 


AMENDMENT  NO.  609— AMENDMENT 
TO  END  THE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Pr*ident,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators  purchased 
prime  television  time  to  explain  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war4-amendment 
No.  609  to  HH.  17123— to  lihe  American 
public  and  to  seek  sup^mrtlfor  it. 

The  half-hour  broadcaa  marks  the 
first  time  that  a  congressional  group  has 
produced  such  a  nationwide  program. 

The  program — "The  Amendment  to 
End  the  War" — was  broadcast  on  Tues- 
day. May  12.  at  7:30  pjn.  aver  the  NBC 
television  network. 

Senators  George  McGOvern,  Mark 
HATFIXI.D,  Harold  Hdghes.  Frank 
Church,  and  I  participate^  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  amendment  to  end 
drafted  by  Senators  McCIovzrn,  Hat- 
nxLD.  HuGHKS.  and  me  ana  was  intro- 
duced on  May  5,  1970.  It  stites  that  un- 
less Congress  shall  have  declared  war,  no 
moneys  appropriated  under  the  act  to 
which  it  is  attached,  or  imcler  any  other 
law,  shall  be  used  in  Vietnam  after  De- 
cember 30,  1970.  except  f*r  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces.  It  re- 
quires that  the  withdrawal  jof  American 
forces  from  Vietnam  be  completed — that 
all  American  mihtary  persoanel  be  pulled 
out — by  June  1971,  unless  |he  President 
of  the  United  States  requetts  and  Con- 
gress passes  a  Joint  resolution  extending 
that  deadline.  I 

The  amendment  proviqes  that  no 
money  shall  be  used  for  military  opera- 
tions in  Laos  after  December  1970.  And 
it  provides  that  no  moneys]  shall  be  au- 
thorized for  any  military  Operations  in 
Cambodia  or  for  military  jaid  for  that 
country  30  days  following  ihe  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

I   ask   unanimous   cons( 
transcript  of  the  program 
the  Rkcoro. 

Mr.  President,  last  week 
Post-Dispatch  carried  an 
torial  commenting  upon  ihk  Cambodian 
invasion  and  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war.  ! 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the 
editorial  and  the  text  of  th9  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


It   that   the 
printed  in 

bhe  St.  Louis 
icellent  edi- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Amendment  To  End  the  Was:  A  Net- 
work Telxvision  Broadcast,  Mat  12,  1970, 
NBC 

(Participants:  Senator  George  McGovem, 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Senator  Charles 
E.  Goodell.  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Prank  Church ) 

Narration.  Today,  In  the  bright  springtime 
of  1970,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  rlpp>ed  apart.  Citizens  bludgeon  each 
other  In  the  streets  of  New  York.  Students 
die  In  a  campus  eruption.  Buildings  explode. 
Banks  burn.  The  Nation's  colleges  are  shut 
down.  The  population  Is  polarized,  and  there 
are  parades  of  protest  everywhere.  Not  since 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War  have  Americans 
treated  each  other  like  this. 

At  the  heart  of  the  trouble  lies  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  a  strange  war — a  war  that  we 
have  to  keep  explaining  to  ourselves  year 
after  year  after  year.  And  It  is  a  difllcult  war 
to  explain — particularly  to  the  people  who 
have  to  go  and  fight  on  Its  Inconclusive 
battlefields. 

But  while  all  the  talk  goes  on,  the  war  goes 
on,  too.  It  continues  tonight,  as  It  has  con- 
tinued for  a  decade.  Tonight,  Americans  will 
die  In  Vietnam.  Tonight,  Americans  will  die 
in  Cambodia. 

What  can  we  do? 

Last  week,  amendment  No.  609  was  Intro- 
duced on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. It  was  co-sponsored  by  a  bi-partisan 
coalition  of  twenty  Senators.  These  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  call  It  the  amendment 
to  end  the  war.  They  regard  It  as  a  realistic 
new  thrust  for  peace.  The  Senate  debate  on 
It  will  begin  In  just  a  few  days. 

In  the  next  half  hour,  five  of  these  Sen- 
ators win  make  a  case  for  this  amendment. 
If  the  American  people  can  effectively  urge 
Its  passage  upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  if  "the  amendment  to  end  the 
war"  Is  passed,  then  the  traditional  right  of 
declaring  whether  or  not  we  shall  commit 
Americans  to  battle  will  be  returned  to  the 
Congress — where  It  belongs. 

Through  protest  .  .  .  petition  .  .  .  and  an 
act  of  laic,  we  shall  have  at  last  ended  the 
Vietnam  war. 

And  now.  Senator  George  McGovern  of 
South  Dakota. 

Senator  McGovekn.  There  Is  no  way  under 
the  Constitution  by  which  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stat«s  can  act  either  to  continue 
this  war  or  to  end  it,  except  by  a  decision 
on  whether  we  wUl  appropriate  funds  to 
finance  the  war. 

Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 

Senator  Hattielo  Our  amendment  to  end 
the  war  fulfills  the  obligations  that  we  have 
under  the  Constitution.  The  amendment 
clearly  states  that  unless  the  Congress  shall 
have  declared  war,  that  no  monies  appro- 
priated on  the  act  to  which  we  attach  the 
amendment,  or  any  other  law,  shall  be  used 
In  Vietnam  after  December  the  30th,  1970, 
except  for  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
and  other  provisions. 

It  provides  that  no  money  shall  be  used 
for  military  operations  In  the  country  of 
Laos  after  December  of  1970.  It  provides  that 
no  monies  shall  be  authorized  for  the  use 
of  any  military  operations  In  Cambodia, 
thirty  days  following  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment:  and  that  all  troops  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  Vletncmi,  all  American 
troops,  by  June  1971  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  deem  that  It  is  im- 
portant enough  to  extend  that  time  by  re- 
questing the  Congress  to  pass  a  Joint  Reso- 
lution authorizing  such  extension  time. 


Senator  Hughes.  The  Amendment  to  End 
the  War  provides  continuing  funding  for 
full  protection  of  American  troops  during 
the  total  period  of  our  withdrawal.  It  also 
provides  adequate  funding  to  provide  po- 
litical asylum  for  all  those  South  Vietna- 
mese and  other  civilians  for  which  there 
may  be  great  concern  about  %  bloodbath; 
and  there  are  adequate  provisions  that  these 
civilians  may  be  placed  in  other  places  for 
their    own    protection. 

It  also  provides  for  a  continuing  nego- 
tiation of  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Senator  Church.  Very  soon  the  Senate 
will  be  acting  on  another  Amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Cooper  and  myself,  which 
Is  addressed  to  the  Cambodian  situation 
and  sets  the  limits  on  that  adventure  to 
those  declared  by  the  President. 

But  this  End  the  War  Amendment  takes 
the  full  step,  and  provides  an  orderly  meth- 
od for  the  extrication  of  the  United  States 
from  the  war  in  Vietnam,  itself. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  so  what  we're 
looking  for  is  a  reasonable  way  to  accom- 
plish that  withdrawal,  and  I  think  that 
the  principwl  stumbling  block  now  is  that 
we're  somehow  worried  about  losing  face. 
We're  worried  about  embarrassing  the  pol- 
icy makers  that  sent  us  In  there.  We're 
worried  about  admitting  that  perhaps  we 
made  a  mistake. 

Actually,  I  think  it  would  contribute  to 
the  greatness  of  the  United  States  if,  as  a 
free  people,  we  could  Just  admit  that  we're 
capable  of  making  a  mistake:  and  then  do 
the  best  we  can  to  put  an  early  end  to  it. 

Senator  Hughes.  Vletnamlzation  is  not 
a  change  in  policy  at  all.  It's  a  continua- 
tion of  the  old,  old  policy.  It  is  dedicated 
to  war,  not  to  peace.  It  means  that  the  war 
win  go  on  and  continue  to  go  on  for  years 
to  come.  It  means  that  there  has  been  no 
one  speaking.  In  this  Administration  or  the 
last,  of  an  end  to  our  support  commitment 
in  Vietnam. 

It  means  that  we  can  look  into  the  future 
for  at  least  a  decade.  In  all  probability,  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men  involved  in  Viet- 
nam. I  think  every  mother  and  father  in 
America  who  has  a  son  right  now  that's  five, 
or  six,  or  seven  years  old.  or  anywhere  up 
to  IS  or  16.  should  well  realize  that  that  boy 
is  going  to  be  involved  in  our  future  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  under  existing  policy. 

Senator  Goodell.  We  have  come  to  the 
point  where  we  realize,  and  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent realized  when  he  went  into  Cambodia, 
that  Vletnamlzation  will  not  work;  and  It 
was  an  admission  of  the  failure  of  Vlet- 
namlzation. 

I  think  it's  time  that  the  American  people 
recognize  that  the  President  doesn't  have 
the  power  to  declare  war  or  make  war.  alone. 
He  can  ask  Congress  to  declare  that  power; 
and  I  think  that's  why  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here,  and  urging  support  from  the 
American  people  for,  is  so  important. 

Congress  can  do  this,  and  it's  not  an  Ir- 
responsible action;  and  with  the  walls  all 
falling  down  around  American  prestige  and 
power  In  the  world  If  we  decide  we're  going 
to  get  out.  Congress  would  simply  be  saying, 
"Okay,  we've  fought  for  seven  years,  we've 
bled  and  died,  and  we've  spent  our  resources 
on  this;  and  now  the  time  has  come  to  say 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  'take  It  over. 
We'll  give  you  time.  Over  a  period  of  time 
we're  going  to  be  withdrawing  and  you  can 
go  on  getting  aid  if  you  fight  for  yourself 
in  your  own  civil  war.  We're  not  godng  to 
stay  there  and  fight  and  bleed  and  die  for 
you  any  longer.'  " 

Senator  Hatfield.  But  the  point  is  sim- 
ply this:  It's  no  longer  the  opinion  of  Presi- 
dents, and  no  longer  the  opinion  of  Senators; 
it's  the  evidence  of  history,  of  over  40,000 
deaths,  and  this  amount  of  resource  ex- 
pended that  has  proven  each  one  of  thoee 
escalations  to   br   wrong.   And   I  say,   bow 
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many  more  American  men  have  to  be  heai>ed 
upon  that  funeral  pyre  of  war  to  disapprove 
a  theory  or  a  doctrine  of  military  action 
that  has  been  proven  wrong  each  time  that 
It's  been  acted  upon. 

Senator  Church.  After  all,  the  United 
States  Is  not  going  to  Impose  any  permanent 
solution  in  Asia  to  settle  Asian  problems 
among  Asian  people  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
Now,  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  do  that 
Is — runs  against  the  whole  current  of  history. 

Now,  what's  happening  in  Asia  Is  that  the 
western  powers  are  moving  out,  and  that  the 
Asians  are  taking  over  for  themselves;  and 
Vletnamlzation,  as  it's  been  pointed  out  here, 
is  not  the  method  for  extricating  us  from 
this  morass.  It  will  merely  perpetuate  ova 
Involvement  in  this  war.  Half  of  the  troops 
may  come  home;  the  other  half  will  stay 
indefinitely;  and  it  does  not  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
permanent  military  base  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Goodell.  The  President  reiterated 
the  other  night  that  be  was  going  to  con- 
tinue to  bring  back  these  150,000  men  In  the 
next  12  months.  Now,  many  Americans  may 
feel  that  that  means  they're  all  going  to  be 
coming  back,  and  nobody's  going  to  be  going. 

Under  a  policy  of  bringing  back  150.000 
men  in  the  next  12  months,  we  will  send  to 
South  Vietnam  276,000  men  who  are  not 
there  now,  who  are  now  In  the  military  or 
about  to  go  into  the  military;  and  we'll  bring 
back  more,  150.000  more  than  we  send,  but 
In  the  rotation  process  there  will  be  this 
276,000  men  go  over  there  to  fight,  and  per- 
haps die. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  what  would  we 
have  accomplished,  or  what  evidence  is  there 
based  on  past  history,  to  lead  \is  to  believe 
that  we  would  be  In  any  better  position,  or 
that  South  Vietnam  would  be  in  any  better 
position,  1  year  or  5  years  or  10  years  hence, 
after  tens  of  thousands  of  additional  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed,  than  we  are  now? 
What  would  we  have  gained? 

Senator  Church.  We  have  created  a 
"crisis  of  confidence."  and  a  deep  disillusion- 
ment and  an  alienation  that  doesn't  Just 
affect  a  narrow  fringe  of  radicals  on  campus. 
Anyone  who  goes  to  the  campuses  knows 
that  this  feeling  extends  to  mlUlons  of 
young  Americans. 

Now.  if  they  grow  up  without  a  belief  In 
this  system,  that,  it  seems  to  me,  has  far 
greater  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the 
United  States  than  anything  we  have  now, 
or  have  ever  had  at  stake  out  in  Indochina. 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think  one  of  the  great, 
tragic  byproducts  of  all  of  this  has  been 
the  spiritual  scarring  of  our  own  people. 
The  questioning  in  our  own  minds  of  why 
we're  Involved  in  a  body-count  war  with  totaJ 
military  supremacy,  with  indiscriminate 
bombing  and  far-ranging  effects  on  the  ecol- 
ogy of  thoee  nations  by  spraying  chemicals 
and  driving  the  people  off  of  the  land  Into 
the  cities,  completely  changing  the  complex 
of  that  little  nation  involving  sixteen  to 
eighteen  million  people. 

And  we  ask  ourselves,  can  we  be  happy 
about  the  fact  that  we've  killed  10.000  Viet- 
namese and  sxiffered  300  deaths  ourselves  and 
in  the  process  that  this  complete  psychology 
that  we  have  of  destroying  life,  you  know, 
at  any  expense,  and  what  the  results  of  it 
are — 

Senator  Chusch.  It's  brutalizing  our  own 
society. 

Senator  Hughes.  It's  brutalizing  us  In- 
ternally, and  we  find  our  young  people  turn- 
ing away  from  it,  fieelng  to  Canada  to  avoid 
a  war  they  consider  immoral  and  attitudes 
that  they  consider  iinreallstlc  in  a  time. 
In  an  age  when  we  really  are  questioning  our- 
selves to  find  national  purpose  again. 

Senator  McGovern.  What  we  need  to  un- 
derstand Is  that  there  Is  no  way  to  sepa- 
rate the  cost  of  this  war  in  Asia,  from  the 
cost  of  our  own  society.  Now,  there   were 


stories  In  the  press  recently  that  some  of 
our  poor  people,  some  of  the  black  citizens 
and  other  minority  groups,  have  shied  away 
from  participating  in  protests  against  the 
war  on  the  ground  that  their  concerns  are 
with  hunger  and  with  racism  and  with  pov- 
erty. 

But  what  I  think  all  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans need  to  understand  is  that  the  answer 
to  these  other  problems  will  not  come  until 
we  put  this  war  behind  us,  and  the  enormous 
drain  that  it's  taking  here  In  our  society.  The 
person  who's  worried  about  inflation  ought 
to  realize  that  war  Is  a  principal  cause  of  it. 
The  man  who's  worried  about  the  stock 
market  skidding  ought  to  realize  that  the 
stock  market  Jitters  are  associated,  to  a 
great  extent,  with  the  war. 

And  as  you've  said  so  many  times,  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  city  councilmen  and  the 
others  who  are  worried  about  where  the 
money  Is  going  to  come  from  for  those  new 
schools  or  new  sewage  projects  or  other 
things,  they  have  to  understand  that  the  war 
is  rob'jing  them  of  those  possibilities. 

Senator  Hughes.  We're  talking  about  16 
to  18  million  people  in  South  Vietnam.  There 
are  23  million  blacks  in  America  who  have 
not  been  able  to  find  Justice  in  this  great 
country.  Untold  thousands  of  American  In- 
dians who  have  never  been  brought  to  their 
fulfillment.  You  who  have  worked  so  long 
and  so  energetically  in  the  field  of  hunger 
in  America,  and  poverty,  with  some  35  mil- 
lion people  living  in  poverty,  with  the  very 
foundations  shaking  of  every  major  city  In 
the  Nation,  with  the  great,  basic,  undergird- 
ing  of  this  Nation  that  has  always  kept  it 
stable,  with  those  minorities  is  now  being 
drained  off  and  siphoned  off  in  the  name  of 
somehow  saving  face  in  Southeast  Asia,  you 
know. 

So  when  we  talk.  I  think  you  would  agree 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  great  paradox  in 
this. 

Senator  Goodell.  The  cost  of  the  war  last 
year  was  923  billion,  so  you  can  say  in  just 
about  specific  terms  that  1  year's  cost  of 
this  war  would  clean  up  all  our  waters  In 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Hattieu).  The  half  hour  that  this 
program  Is  being  telecast  to  the  American 
people,  to  reduce  that  or  to  translate  that 
into  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  war;  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  spending  %l  mUUon  Just 
in  this  one-half  hour  period. 

Senator  Goodell.  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Hatfield.  In  Vietnam.  Just  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Senator  Church.  Mark,  you  know  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  the  world  will  think 
we're  weak  If  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  I 
think  that  of  all  the  arguments  that  are 
made,  that  Is  the  least  Impressive.  Actually, 
the  world  knows  that  we  have  the  power  to 
exterminate  every  living  inhabitant  of  Viet- 
nam. If  we  unleashed  that  power  we  could 
salt  it  over  the  way  Rome  salted  over  Car- 
thage. 

It's  not  our  p>ower  that's  in  question  out 
there.  It's  the  wisdom  of  our  policy;  and  the 
world  sees  the  biggest,  richest,  strongest  na- 
tion dropping  more  bombs  on  North  Vietnam 
than  we  dropped  on  all  Europe  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  They  see  this  tremendous 
disproportion  of  strength  and  wealth,  and 
that  puts  us  in  a  very  bad  light  in  the  world. 

In  fact,  this  war  has  done  more  to  under- 
mine America's  moral  leadership  in  the 
world  than  anything  that's  ever  happened 
to  us,  and  the  faster  we  put  the  matter  right 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  end  this  war,  the 
sooner  we  will  begin  to  win  back  again  the 
respect  that  this  country  ought  to  have 
throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Hughes.  What  do  you  say  to  peo- 
ple who  are  really  concerned,  and  I  know 
they're  concerned,  about  the  fact  that  well 
lose  face  In  the  world,  you  know,  that  well 
really  not  be  a  first  rate  power,  as  has  been 


ImpUed  by  otir  Chief  Executives  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present?  And  the  concern  of 
honest  Americans  who  want  to  get  out  of 
the  war,  who  want  to  stop  the  killing  and 
the  dying,  and  yet  they  say  this  is  America's 
place  in  the  world,  that  vmless  we  accept 
this  challenge  we're  somehow  falling  in 
world  leadership. 

I  think  this  is  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  millions  of  Americans  today. 

Senator  Hatfielo.  What  constitutes  leader- 
ship. Not  just  power  of  armament,  but  power 
of  Ideals.  And  I  say  that  we  are  losing  In 
the  world  today  by  continuing  to  be  In  Viet- 
nam. 

It's  not  a  matter  of  national  price.  It's  a 
matter  of  whether  we're  practicing  what  we 
preach.  It's  a  matter  of  whether  ovir  ideals 
that  were  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  are  really 
at  the  center  of  our  policy,  or  whether  we're 
out  here  with  some  peripheral  object  of  face- 
saving,  and  BO  forth.  I  say.  If  it's  to  be  hu- 
miliated to  admit  we're  wrong  and  to  save 
lives,  then  the  sooner  we  do  this,  the  better 
it's  going  to  be  for  our  nation.  But  I  don't 
consider  it  hiunlllation.  I  consider  it  great- 
ness, because  only  the  powerful  can  take 
the  chance  of  admitting  error,  and  we're  that 
powerful  today. 

Senator  Goodell.  And  most  civilizations 
that  have  died,  have  died  from  within;  and 
that  is  happening  now  in  the  United  States 
of  America  if  we  don't  get  out  of  this  war. 

Senator  Church.  We  clothe  this  war  in 
the  sacred  words  of  "Justice"  and  "freedom" 
and  "peace."  But  Justice  and  freedom  and 
peace  aren't  at  stake  out  there.  You  know, 
the  Government  that  we're  supporting  Is  not 
a  democratic  government,  it's  an  incompetent 
and  corrupt  military  dictatorship;  and  it's 
Involved  in  a  war  with  another  dictatorship. 
This  is  a  war  between  two  dictatorships  for 
control  of  Vietnam. 

So  I  think  we  make  a  grave  mistake  when 
we  try  to  clothe  such  a  war  In  terms  of  the 
ideals  for  which  this  country  should  stand. 
Freedom  is  not  at  issue  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  One  way  or  the  other,  the  kind  of 
freedom  that  we  know  Is  not  going  to  be 
the  gift  of  this  war  out  there. 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think  the  gut  question, 
though.  Frank,  and  particularly  George,  when 
we're  talking  about  this  Amendment  to  End 
the  War,  to  most  Americans  Is,  how  can  I 
support  this  Amendment  and  at  the  same 
time  support  my  country  in  an  involvement 
we've  had  over  the  last  15  years.  And  I  think 
if  people  could  resolve  this  in  their  own 
minds,  you  know,  they'd  very  willingly  bring 
this  war  to  an  end  through  this  Amendment. 

Senator  McGovern.  Now,  the  President 
said  the  other  night  that  if  we  leave  Vietnam 
now,  we're  going  to  be  through,  or  I  think 
be  said  we're  going  to  be  finished  as  a  peace- 
maker In  Asia.  Well  now,  I  think  we  ought 
to  quit  trying  to  be  the  p>oliceman  for  Asia. 
Let's  quit  trying  to  be  a  solo  policeman  and 
banker  and  pacifier  in  Asia  alone.  How  Ironic 
it  would  be  if  at  long  last  we  succeeded  in 
pacifying  Southeast  Asia  and  couldn't  pacify 
our  own  society. 

Senator  Hughes.  The  Invasion  of  Cambo- 
dia, I  think,  was  truly  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back.  They're  writing  to  me  at 
about  8  to  10  to  one  against  the  President's 
postiire  right  now  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  in 
the  belief  and  the  hope  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  offer  the  leadership, 
you  know,  to  alter  this  posture. 

Senator  Goodell.  Everything  we  have  said 
here  tonight  is  completely  unpartisan.  I 
think  we  have  all  been  as  critical  of  the 
Democratic  Presidents  as  we  have  of  Republi- 
can Presidents,  and  we  should  not  be  consid- 
ering this  In  terms  of  ptolltical  or  partisan 
advantage  one  way  or  the  other.  This  war 
transcends  partisanship,  and  I  know  a  great 
many  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  who 
think  our  policy  now  is  wrong,  and  we  ought 
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to  get  out  I  think  the  overwhe  mlng  number 
of  all  Americans,  whatever  1  heir  political 
party,  believe  this. 

Senator  McOovskn.  I  thlnl:  what  weTe 
trying  to  do  with  our  Amendnw  nt  to  End  the 
War,  Is  to  say  that  that  is  to<i  important  a 
decision  to  place  on  the  sho  ilders  of  one 
man.  Its  too  big  a  risk  to  asU  one  man  to 
decide  alone.  The  President  sught  not  to 
have  to  make  that  Judgment  ale  ne,  and  under 
the  Constitution,  he's  not  supiKised  to  make 
that  decision  alone. 

What  we're  proposing  to  do  l!  to  share  that 
responsibility,  and  whatever  |X)lltlcal  risk, 
whatever  opportunity,  whatei  er  hazard  is 
Involved  In  making  the  declslcn  to  end  this 
war.  weTe  prepared,  as  elected  officials,  to 
stand  up  on  that  question  aid  answer  yes 
or  no.  and  then  take  whatet-er  blame  or 
whatever  credit  is  involved. 

Senator  Ooodku..  In  effect,  were  providing 
a  situation  where  the  President  can  withdraw 
faster,  where  he  can  make  a  letermlnatlon 
the  war  Is  going  to  end  by  a  fixed  date,  and 
he  will  not  bear  the  whole  (mus.  himself. 
We  recognize  that  when  you"  re  made  such 
a  tragic  mistake,  there's  no  piilnless  way  to 
get  out  of  that  mistake.  WcTc  saying.  "Well 
share  that  pain,  we'll  share  1  hat  responsi- 
bility. But  lets  recognize  the  mistake  and 
get  out  of  It" 

Senator  Huchks.  What  do  yie  say  to  the 
American  parents  who  have  sons  fighting 
in  Vietnam?  Is  this  a  patriot  ic  move  tnat 
we  are  taking  In  this  Amendment  to  End 
the  War?  Is  this  support  of  taelr  sons  and 
of  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam? 

Senator  Ooodbll.  There  Is  no  better  way 
to  protect  the  young  men  whs  are  fighting 
over  there  than  to  bring  them  home;  and  I 
dont  know  of  any  miUtary  jierson  In  any 
responsible  position,  who  douUts  that  If  we 
made  our  declaration.  "weTe  coming  out." 
that  they  would  be  brought  home  safely 
then. 

As  long  as  we  stay  there,  the  casualties  are 
going  to  go  up.  and  If  Presldert  Nixon's  pro- 
gram works,  over  the  next  tliree  years,  we 
are  talking  about  a  mlnlmimi  of  5.000  more 
American  dead,  and  probably  closer  to  20,000. 
Pour  or  five  times  that  many  casualties,  and 
four  or  five  times  that  mar  y  Vietnamese 
deaths  In  the  process.  Not  t<  mention  the 
billions  of  dollars  involved. 

Senator  McGovhln.  But  new  what  we're 
proposing  Is  not  a  disorganised  and  unco- 
ordinated outcry.  Were  proposing  a  specific 
leglslaUve  Act  that  will  have  the  fuU  force 
of  law,  and  It  will  say  In  eitect,  no  more 
money  for  Southeast  Asia  foi'  any  purpose 
other  than  arranging  for  the  lystematlc  and 
safe  withdrawal  of  our  force  i,  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  for  asylum  for  those 
people  that  might  be  threaten*  d  by  our  with- 
drawal. It's  an  orderly.  Constitutional  pro- 
cedure for  bringing  about  an  e  ad  to  this  war. 

Senator  CHtnrcH.  Now.  this  brings  the 
Congress  back  to  the  role  that  It  should  have 
been  playing  all  along.  It  ask^  the  Congress 
to  assume  Its  responsibility  UM  the  American 
people,  and  It  brings  our  demjocratlc  system 
back  to  life  again  In  a  balanced,  Constitu- 
tional manner:  and  that  In  liaelf  Is  as  Im- 
portant In  the  long  run  to  tie  life  of  this 
Republic  as  ending  the  war  ti  Vietnam. 

Senator  HATraxo.  What  do  we  say  to  the 
American  people  who  have  bjeen  watching, 
and  who  would  say,  "Well,  ue  agree  with 
you,  but  our  voice  Is  not  very  loud.  I'm  only 
one  person.  I'm  just  a  little  person,  so-called 
Uttle  person."  You  hear  thai  many  times. 
Does  that  voice  have  a  place  In  this  whole 
great  Isaue  of  war  and  peac<? 

They  say,  "We're  tired  of  speeches.  We 
want  some  action."  A  lot  of  thf  young  people 
say  this  to  ua.  A  lot  of  the  ol^er  p)eople  say, 
"All  right,  turn  It  off.  W«  a*  ree  with  you. 
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but  what  have  you  done  about  It?  What  can 
you  do  about  It.  what  can  we  do?" 

Senator  Chitrch.  We're  asking  people  to 
make  their  views  known  responsibly  to  their 
Congressmen,  and  we  are  asking  the  Congress 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticularly, to  begin  to  assume  Its  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution.  For  years 
and  years  now  we've  abdicated.  We've  given 
all  the  jxjwer  to  the  President  when  It  came 
to  war.  We've  sat  on  our  bands  and  done 
nothing,  and  hoped  that  the  people  would 
look  the  other  way. 

Well,  the  time  has  come  to  reassert  our 
responsibility  and  to  stand  up  and  vote  on 
the  question  of  war  or  peace. 

Senator  Hatthu).  You  know,  we've  sort 
of  enshrined  sllenc?  as  the  virtue  of  patriot- 
ism In  the  last  year  or  so;  and  actually,  I 
think  the  highest  patriotic  duty  that  any 
citizen  has  is  to  speak  up.  to  speak  his  con- 
victions and  his  mind.  That's  the  hope  that 
we've  got  to  give  to  all  American  people.  That 
there  is  this  method,  there  la  this  channel 
open  to  them,  and  that  we.  and  others  like 
us  on  this  end  of  the  power  structure,  so  to 
speak,  are  receptive.  We're  not  only  recep- 
tive, but  we're  inviting  them  to  participate 
in  this  Amendment  to  end  the  War. 

Senator  Hughxs.  This  is  what  we  must  do. 
We  need  their  help.  Even  if  we  had  40  Sen- 
ators presently  on  this  Amendment,  we  need 
the  help  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
There's  no  other  way  that  we  can  succeed; 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  counts  In  the 
final  analysis.  If  I'm  to  exercise  my  Judg- 
ment and  to  follow  my  conscience  in  a  posi- 
tion of  resFKDnsibility.  I  must  tell  the  peo- 
ple when  I  think  we're  right,  and  I  must  tell 
them  when  I  think  we're  wrong;  and  expect 
them  to  support  those  positions,  or  to  op- 
pose them.  But  for  Lord's  sake,  don't  be 
quiet.  Write,  support  or  oppose,  but  do  some- 
thing In  this  critical  time. 

Senator  Hatfizij).  If  you  want  to  cast  your 
vote  to  end  the  war  in  Indochina,  there  Is 
something  you  must  do  In  the  next  few 
days.  Write  to  your  Congressman  ex  your 
Senator.  Just  the  simple  words,  "I  vote  for 
the  Amendment  to  End  the  War  In  Southeast 
Asia." 

Senator  Ooodkll.  And  there's  something 
else  you  can  do.  Take  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
write  on  the  top.  "We,  the  undersigned,  favor 
the  Amendment  to  End  the  War."  Leave 
room  for  names  and  addresses;  and  then  go 
out  to  work,  to  the  church,  to  the  super- 
market, where  ever  you  can  collect  signa- 
tures, and  get  people  to  sign  who  agree  with 
you.  Send  those  petitions  to  your  Congress- 
man and  to  your  Senators. 

Senator  HtroHES.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  rightfully  can  command  all 
media  to  bring  a  message  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  any  time  he  deems  he  has 
a  message  of  Importance.  For  those  of  us 
who  have  differing  viewpoints,  and  wish  to 
express  those  to  you.  the  American  people,  It 
requires  that  we  seek  your  assistance. 

Senator  Chttbch.  Remember  that  66  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar  now  goes  for  war. 
A  dollar  for  peace  could  go  a  long  way.  So 
send  your  contribution,  whatever  It  may  be. 
In  order  that  we  can  continue  to  speak  out. 
Make  your  checks  out  to  "Amendment  to 
End  the  War,"  post  office  Box  lA,  Ben  Frank- 
lin Station,  Washington.  D.C.  20044. 

Senator  McOovkrn.  Let  me  close  this 
broadcast  on  a  very  concrete  and  specific 
point.  What  we  are  proposing  here  la  that 
for  the  first  time  In  the  long  history  of  this 
war.  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  stand 
up  and  be  counted  yes  or  no,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  wish  the  war  to  con- 
tinue, or  to  be  ended.  We  propose  to  do  that 
In  a  vote  that  will  come  In  a  very  short  time. 
We  pledge  you  that  that  vote  will  be  held. 
This  Is  not  a  sense  of  the  Congress  Resolu- 


tion. It  Is  not  a  debator's  point;  It  Is  an  act 
of  law,  which  If  carried,  will  put  an  end 
to  this  war  In  a  systematic  way.  We  ask 
earnestly  tonight  for  your  support  In  that 
effort. 

President  Nixon.  Strive  In  every  area  of  the 
world 

General  Westmoreland.  In  1968.  a  new 
phase  Is  now  starting. 

President  Johnson.  General  Westmore- 
land's strategy  Is  producing  results. 

General  Westmoreland.  The  enemy's  hopes 
are  dim. 

President  Nixon.  If,  when  the  chips  are 
down,  the  world's  most  powerful  nation  acts 
like  a  pitiful,  helpless  giant 

Closing  Narration.  In  Just  a  few  days,  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  to  end  the  war  will 
begin  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

If  the  American  people  can  effectively 
urge  Its  passage  upon  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  If  the  amendment  to  end 
the  war  Is  passed,  then  the  traditional  right 
of  declaring  whether  or  not  we  shall  commit 
Americans  to  battle  will  be  returned  to  the 
Congress — where  It  belongs. 

Through  protest,  petition,  and  an  act  of 
law,  we  shall  have  at  last  ended  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Amendment  No.  609  to  the  Militart  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Bill  (H.R.  17123) 
Sec.  (a)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have 
declared  war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  expended  in  Vietnam  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  for  any  purpose  arising  from 
military  conflict:  Provided,  That  funds  may 
be  expended  els  required  for  the  safe  and 
systematic  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
military  personnel,  the  termination  of  United 
States  military  o{>eratlons,  the  provision  of 
Assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  amounts  and 
for  purposes  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
arrangement  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese  who 
might  b  physically  endangered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces :  And  provided 
further.  That  the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  military  personnel  from  Vietnam  shall 
be  completed  no  later  than  June  30,  1971, 
unless  the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution,  ap- 
proves a  finding  by  the  President  that  an 
additional  stated  period  of  time  Is  required  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  such  personnel  during 
the  withdrawal  process. 

(b)  Unless  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended  after  December  31,  1970,  to  furnish 
to  Laos  any  military  advisers,  or  to  support 
military  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  In  or  over 
Laos. 

( c )  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended,  after  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  fiimlsh  to  Cam- 
bodia any  defense  article  or  any  military 
assistance  or  military  advisers,  or  to  sup- 
port military  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  In  or  over 
Cambodia. 

(d)  Pof  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "defense  article"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  under  section  644 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  3, 
1970) 
A  CUT-Orr  Datb  vok  War  Funds 
President  Nixon  now  has  his  own  Indo- 
china   war    and    bis    own    credibility    gap. 
Neither  one  Is  Inherited  any  longer.  In  ask- 
ing the  American  people  to  support  the  ex- 
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panslon  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  Cambodia,  as 
he  has  already  expanded  it  to  Laos,  he  aska 
them  to  believe  the  same  false  promises  which 
have  repeatedly  betrayed  them  against  their 
will  Into  ever  deeper  involvement  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia. 

They  are  asked  to  seek  peace  by  making 
war:  to  seek  withdrawal  of  our  troops  by 
enlarging;  the  arena  of  combat;  to  diminish 
American  casualties  by  sending  more  young 
men  to  their  death;  to  save  the  lives  of 
450,000  American  troops  by  one  more  round 
of  escalation.  And  all  this  Mi.  Nixon  asks  in 
the  name  of  preserving  the  credibility  of 
America  as  a  great  power ! 

Such  an  exercise  In  double-think  and 
double-talk  would  be  unbelievable  If  the 
whole  nation  had  not  seen  an  uneasy  Presi- 
dent floundering  In  lllogle  and  misrepresen- 
tation before  Its  very  eyes.  It  Is  still  hard  to 
understand  how  a  President  who  saw  his 
predecessor  destroyed  by  manipulating  the 
people  Into  an  unwanted  war  would  now 
attempt  to  m.-uilpulate  them  Into  enlarging 
the  war  he  promised  to  end. 

When  all  of  Mr.  Nixon's  patchwork  ra- 
tionalisations are  stripped  away,  tt  Is  quite 
clear  what  has  happened.  His  policy  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  Is  a  failure.  It  always  was  a 
fatuous  assumption  that  as  American  troofM 
withdrew  the  South  Vietnamese  would  be- 
come stronger  and  Hanoi  would  be  Intimi- 
dated Into  accepting  defeat.  Now  that  the  as- 
sumption has  been  exposed  as  false — now 
that  the  Communists  refuse  to  give  up  fight- 
ing on  Mr.  Nixon's  command — the  Pentagon 
has  sold  him  the  bill  of  goods  that  escalation 
will  rescue  a  bankrupt  policy. 

It  Is  the  same  bill  of  goods,  slightly  worn, 
that  the  generals  sold  Lyndon  Johnson.  First 
they  promised  that  a  merciless  air  war  would 
bring  Hanoi  to  Its  knees;  and  It  dlda't.  Then. 
500,000  ground  troops  would  cow  the  Viet 
Cong;  and  they  didn't.  Now,  "cleaning  out" 
the  bases  on  the  Cambodian  border,  which 
our  forces  have  lived  with  for  five  years,  will 
suddenly  win  the  war — and  who  can  believe, 
honestly,  that  it  will? 

Nor  can  rational  men  honestly  believe  that 
sending  American  troops  into  Cambodia  Is 
necessary  to  save  the  lives  of  our  garrison  In 
Vietnam.  The  460,000  men  there,  equipped 
and  armed  to  the  hilt,  are  perfectly  able  to 
protect  themselves  and  Mr.  Nlzon  knows  It. 
So  he  fuzzes  up  the  argument  by  saying  that 
the  object  Is  to  protect  the  lives  of  those 
Americans  who  will  be  left  In  Vietnam  after 
mld-1971,  when  the  current  withdrawal 
schedule  has  been  fulfilled. 

This  adds  up  to  an  Interesting  confession 
that  Mr.  Nixon  Intends  to  leave  some  300.000 
troops  m  Vietnam  after  his  third  year  In 
office,  but  It  is  no  more  persuasive  than  the 
other.  The  plain  truth  Is  that  Vletnamlzatlon 
has  failed,  the  withdrawal  schedule  Is 
threatened,  Mr.  Nixon  because  of  his  marriage 
to  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  refuses  to  negotiate 
a  compromise  political  settlement,  and  so 
he  buys  the  old,  battered  nostrum  of 
escalation. 

Until  now  many  Americans  have  been  dis- 
posed to  give  the  President  every  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  to  support  his  withdrawal 
schedule  and  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  sis  sin- 
cere efforts  to  end  the  war.  Now  increasing 
numbers  of  them  must  feel  like  Republican 
Senator  Aiken  of  Vermont,  who  after  pleading 
with  Senators  for  months  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent on  faith  Is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  "greatest  disappointment  In  my  life." 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  moderate  and 
thoughtful  men  like  Republican  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  left  to  carry 
out  the  public  will  Is  to  exercise  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  Congress  in  a  way  that 
guarantees  an  end  to  the  war.  Like  Republi- 
can Senator  Goodell  of  New  York,  Senator 


Hatfield  Is  proposing  that  Congress  stlpulat« 
a  cut-off  date  after  which  no  more  funds  will 
be  appropriated  fof  military  operations  In 
Indochina. 

We  favor  such  a  measure.  The  cut-off  date 
oould  be  set  far  enough  ahead  to  avoid  any 
perils  of  precipitate  withdrawal.  It  would 
not  Interfere  with,  but  would  reinforce,  an 
orderly  and  secure  disengagement.  It  would 
do  no  more  than  to  write  Into  law  what  Mr. 
Nixon  claims  to  be  his  policy  of  ending  the 
war.  Its  most  Immediate  effect,  we  imagine, 
would  be  to  compel  Mr.  Nixon  to  negotute  a 
reasonable  political  settlement  based  on  a 
coalition  government,  to  be  followed  by  elec- 
tions In  whlcii  the  Vietnamese  people  deter- 
mine their  own  future.  And  what  is  wrong 
with  that? 


CREDIBILrrY    GAP    IN    TELEVISION 
BROADCASTING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  column 
written  by  Richard  Wilson  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
May  11,  1970,  points  out  the  growing 
credibility  gap  in  the  television  broad- 
casting business. 

Mr.  Wilson,  himself  a  member  of  our 
much  criticized  news  media,  discusses  the 
refusal  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  to  supply  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  information  which  might 
help  to  determine  whether  war  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  Vietnam. 

The  columnist  mentions  three  CBS 
news  segments  filmed  in  Vietnam  which 
have  been  under  investigation  for  al- 
legedly being  "faked." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CBS  Stand  m  War  Nkws  Pbobk  Ib  QmsnoMXD 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  Columbta  Broadcasting  System  has 
been  under  investigation  for  allegedly  faking 
horror  scenes  from  Vietnam  but  is  standing 
Its  ground  in  refusing  to  supply  the  Defense 
Department  with  requested  Information 
which  might  help  to  determine  if  war  crimes 
were  oommltted. 

There  are  some  fine  points  here  but  CBS's 
judgment  can  be  questioned  In  not  cooperat- 
ing, both  as  a  matter  of  self-examination  and 
in  the  Interest  of  punishing  American  officers 
for  any  complicity  In  war  crimes. 

Freedom  of  press  and  speech  Is  not  so  much 
Involved  as  the  Integrity  of  television  broad- 
casting which  Is  already  suffering  from  a 
credibility  gap.  The  view  inside  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  somewhat  more  drastic.  CBS 
Is  considered  to  be  totaUy  irresponsible,  in- 
defensibly hiding  l>etilnd  a  freedom-of-the- 
press  screen,  a  bald  fraud  on  the  public. 

That  view  need  not  be  adopted  In  order  to 
see  the  weakness  In  CBS's  poslUon  in  not  in 
itself  wishing  to  get  to  the  bottom,  or  at  least 
letting  the  public  get  to  the  bottom,  of  bow 
much  falcery  there  is  on  TV  and  where  show- 
manship ends  and  falsification  begins. 

Three  incidents  in  particular  have  been 
under  recent  investigation.  In  one,  CBS 
Evening  News  on  Feb.  17,  1970,  showed  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  covering  the  face  of  a 
prisoner  with  a  towel  and  pouring  water  on  It 
to  bring  the  victim  to  the  verge  of  suffoca- 
tion and  thus  p*rsuade  tilm  to  talk.  A  U.S 
adviser  was  pictured  watching. 

CBS  EvenUig  News  on  Oct.  9,  1967,  reported 
an  inddeot  in  which  a  soldier  attempted  to 
cut  off  the  ear  of  a  dead  enemy  soldier.  Two 


CBS  people,  Don  Webster  and  John  Smith, 
were  involved  in  reporting  the  incident.  They 
were  subpoenaed  at  the  trial  of  Spec.  4  George 
A.  Pawlasky  but  neither  appeared,  both  being 
absent  from  the  Republic  of  Vietiuun  at  the 
tlnu  of  the  trial. 

Pawlasky  was  found  guilty  in  the  ear- 
cutting  incident.  At  the  request  of  the 
American  Embassy,  no  ftirther  action  was 
taken  against  Smith,  who  was  listed  as  a 
principal  in  the  case  for  having  supplied  the 
knife  for  the  ear  cutting. 

The  third  Incident  speared  on  CBS  Eve- 
ning News  on  Nov.  3,  1960,  and  was  narrated 
by  the  same  Don  Webster  who  reported  the 
ear-cutting  matter.  The  third  incident  In- 
volved the  stabbing  of  a  captured  Viet  Cong 
by  a  South  Vietnamese  In  the  presence  of 
U.S.  personnel.  Its  authenticity  was  chal- 
lenged in  a  report  from  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Vietnam  on  Nov.  13  as  a  "cut  and 
paste"  Job  Involving  different  locales  and  per- 
sonnel and  Including  an  Australian  helicopter 
as  well  as  some  U.S.  training  film. 

In  all  these  instances  efforts  were  made 
by  the  directorate  of  defense  information  to 
get  from  CBS  information  or  unused  91m 
(called  "outtakes")  other  than  bad  appeared 
in  any  of  the  broadcasts.  The  president  of 
CBS  News.  Richard  S.  Salant.  advised  the 
Defense  Department  that  it  would  not  risk 
compromising  its  news  sources  and  its  news 
personnel  in  Saigon  by  revealing  more  In- 
formation than  was  broadcast. 

Salant  was  asked  to  reconsider  but  lie  re- 
fused. "Outtakes,"  like  a  reporter's  notebook, 
are  sacrosanct,  Salant  contended.  And  he 
observed  that  the  Defense  Department,  with 
its  wldesi>read  facilities,  does  not  have  to 
rely  on  CBS  News  in  order  to  carry  out  Its 
Investigation  of  a  war  Incident. 

The  latter  may  be  quite  true  but  it  does 
not  adequately  explain  why  CBS,  like  any 
newspaper,  would  not  support  the  authen- 
ticity of  Its  own  reports  by  more  than  merely 
asserting  that  they  were  true. 

T'here  undoubtedly  will  be  some  kind  of  a 
judicial  determination,  growing  out  of  other 
cases,  on  whether  or  not  reporters  can  refuse 
to  supply  their  raw  notes  which  might  or 
might  not  support  evidence  of  the  cmnmls- 
slon  of  a  crime. 

And,  of  course,  this  question  becomes 
sharper  when  reporters  or  photographers,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  Incldente,  may 
be  called  upon  to  supply  information  against 
people  who  might  liave  cooperated  with  them 
m  production  of  a  television  feature.  These 
people  might  conceivably  be  their  friends, 
while  reporters  turning  over  their  notes  on 
demonstrators  and  protesters  might  not  know 
the  persons  Involved. 

There  are  really  two  separate  questions, 
the  integrity  of  television  broadcasting  and 
the  matter  of  the  Inviolability  of  a  reporter's 
news  sources.  Ths  courts  can  decide  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  public  wishes  to  know  If  what 
it  is  seeing  on  TV  is  authentic,  exaggerated 
showmanship  or  Just  plain  fakery,  and  it  Is 
much  in  the  long-range  Interest  of  CBS  to 
reassure  the  public  on  this  point,  either  by 
proof  of  the  autbentldty  of  its  reporting  or 
corrective  action  against  fakery. 


WALTER  REUTHER 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
membering Walter  Reuther,  I  would 
rather  speak  of  the  great  gains  that  came 
to  our  society  beoause  such  a  man  lived, 
rather  than  to  dwell  on  the  immeasurable 
tragedy  to  America  of  his  sudden  loss. 
Walter  was  too  vital  a  man  to  lend  him- 
self to  obituaries. 

My  personal  impression  of  Walter 
Reuther  was  one  of  sudden  sunlight  and 
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quick  Ughtenlng.  Within  ^  were  the 
contrasts  of  greatness.  He  ^as  the  tough- 
est of  fighters  against  Injustice,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  compassiotiate  and  pro- 
phetic planner  for  human  Jietterment. 

His  passionate  commitpient  to  the 
great  causes  of  this  democratic  society 
and  of  aU  humanity  kept  him  youthful. 
looking  Into  his  early  sixtlfes. 

It  was  my  privilege  tol  have  a  long 
visit  with  him  by  telephone!  on  the  Friday 
afternoon  before  his  untimely  death. 

Out  of  this  conversation,  I  received 
the  same  sparks  of  vision  »nd  leadership 
I  have  always  gathered  from  my  contacts 
with  this  great  American^  I  would  not 
presume  to  guess  how  many  individuals 
in  public  life  have  gained  strength  and 
encouragement  from  Waller  Reuther  to 
sustain  them  in  the  never-ending  job  of 
building  a  Just  and  better  Society.  He  was 
always  the  builder,  never  the  iconoclast. 
He  was  a  brilliant  leader  among  the 
brilliant  men  of  his  timis.  More  than 
this,  he  had  passion  and  ffith.  Equipped 
with  them,  man  can  mojve  mountains. 
Walter  Reuther  did.  ]         ^.      ^^  ^ 

It  was  of  no  consequence  to  him  that 
a  cause  might  be  unpopular.  If  he  be- 
lieved it  was  right. 

He  was  one  of  the  earljj  crusaders  for 
peace,  despite  the  extensite  involvement 
of  his  union  in  war  indus^^es.  In  recent 
months,  he  was  an  outspbken  opponent 
of  the  ABM  and  of  the  e:itension  of  our 
Asian  Involvement  into  Cianbodla. 

He  was  the  fearless  advocate  of  the 
open  society — open  unions,  open  politi- 
cal parties,  the  unified  American  society 
In  which  there  would  be  no  exclusions  or 
polarisations  for  reasons  of  age.  ethnic 
origin,  creed  or  economic  istatus. 

He  was  a  pioneer  among  labor  leaders 
for  equal  opportunity  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  racial  prejudice. 

He  entered  the  lists  for  these  broad 
human  goals  with  the  same  unquencha- 
ble seal  that  he  had  brought  to  winning 
equitable  wages  and  working  conditions 
for  the  1.3  minion  memb*8  of  his  union. 
No  one  who  knew  Walter   Reuther 
could  doubt  the  memorial  that  he  would 
want — the    continuation    by    organised 
labor  of  his  unique  camiMJign.  beyond  the 
traditional  bread  and  butter  issues  right- 
ly prized  by  the  workers,  to  the  broader 
goals  of  building  a  stronger  democratic 
nation  and  a  peaceful  world  community. 
I.  for  one,  beUeve  that  the  leadership 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and  other 
great  units  of  organized  labor  will  keep 
faith  with  Walter  Reuthqr  and  build  him 
the  hti'<  of  living  mentorlal  be  would 
have  wanted. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Nation  <rf  Isra^  celebrates  the 
22d  anniversary  of  Its  proclamatl<m  of 
Statehood.  On  May  14.  1948.  Mr.  David 
Bm-Ourion  read  the  proclamation  to  a 
group  of  tearful  but  haippy  Jews  gath- 
ered in  Td  Aviv,  and  a  lew  hours  later, 
at  midnight,  the  State  i  of  Israel  came 
tnto  existence.  It  was  a  paradox  of  his- 
tory that  this  Nation,  ooe  of  the  oldest 


on  the  earth  with  a  history  of  almost 
4,000  years,  should  be  welcomed  into  the 
family  of  nations  in  1948  as  a  new  mem- 
ber. In  the  intervening  22  years,  the 
Israelis  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
a  young  and  dynamic  nation,  worthy 
Inheritors  of  the  wisdom  and  industry  of 
their  forefathers. 

Because  of  Israel's  long  and  close  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  note  the  armiver- 
sary  of  its  statehood  and  take  the  occa- 
sion to  reflect  upon  the  growth  and 
achievements  of  this  young  and  vital 
nation. 

In  the  few  short  years  of  Its  existence. 
Israel  has  successfully  absorbed  count- 
less thousands  of  Immigrants  from  lands 
as  diverse  as  Yemen  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Under  conditions  of  extreme 
physical  hardship,  a  State  has  been  built 
that  rivals  any  in  the  world  for  its  indus- 
try, its  creativity,  and  the  dedication  of 
its  people.  ,^    , 

In  every  field  of  endeavor,  the  Israelis 
have  shown  an  uncommon  capability  to 
provide  new  insights,  to  seek  new  ap- 
proaches, to  devise  new  methods.  It  is 
perhaps  this  innovative  spirit  which  has 
made  the  State  of  Israel  so  prominent 
in  so  many  enterprises.  But  unfortu- 
nately, for  all  the  initiative  invention  of 
the  IsraeU  people,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  formula  for  peace  jn 

their  land.  ^  ^  ^w 

It  is  regrettable  and  tragic  that  the 
constant  threat  of  escalating  conflict 
continues  to  hang  heavy  over  th^  Nflddle 
East.  It  is  difficult  to  replace  bitter  en- 
mity and  rancor  with  candor  and  con- 
versation, but  peace  and  prosperity  are 
worth  pursuing  and  must  be  pursued 
desirite  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  must  mutually  recognize  the 
right  of  each  other  to  live  In  peace  as 
sovereign  nations  with  secure  boimdaries. 
The  United  States  does  not  propose  that 
Israel  withdraw  from  occupied  Arab  ter- 
ritory except  in  the  context  of  a  mutually 
accepted  peace  and  measure  to  Insure  the 
security  of  both  sides.  While  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  it  would  be  a  "grave  mis- 
take" for  Israel  to  take  final  and  formal 
possession  of  the  occupied  territories,  he 
has  also  stated  "it  is  not  realistic  to  ex- 
pect Israel  to  surrender  vital  bargaining 
counters  in  the  absence  of  a  genuine 
peace  and  effective  guarantees."  I  am 
certainly  in  agreement  with  him  on  this 
point.  What  virtually  the  entire  world  is 
saying  to  both  sides  Is  that  peace  and 
withdrawal  are  inseparable.  There  will  be 
no    peace    without    withdrawal;    there 
should  be  no  withdrawal  without  peace. 
This  has  been  the  constant  position  of 
the  United  States  since  1967  and  is  the 
essence  of  the  November  1967  Security 
Council  Resolution. 

The  most  recent  developments  and 
their  relation  to  the  arms  balance  do, 
however,  serve  as  a  serious  reminder  of 
the  depth  of  the  Soviet  commitment  to 
the  Arab  coim tries.  It  Is  in  this  context 
that  President  Nixon  observed  that 


poUcy  has  to  be  to  try  to  maintain  a  balance 
80  that  neither  la  encouraged  to  embark  on 
an  aggressive  course. 

In  a  recent  speech  the  President  reaf- 
firmed the  commitment  which  he  made 
to  Israel  last  year  in  a  speech  to  the 
B"nai  B'rith  convention.  Senators  may 
recall  these  words: 
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Israel  must  poaeess  sufficient  military 
power  to  deter  an  attack.  As  long  as  the 
threat  of  Arab  attack  remains  direct  and 
Imminent,  sufficient  power  means  the  bal- 
ance must  be  tipped  In  Israel's  favor.  .  . 
For  that  reason — to  provide  Israel  a  valid 
self-defense — I  support  a  policy  that  would 
give  Israel  a  technological  military  margin 
to  more  than  offset  her  hostile  neighbors' 
numerical  superiority.  .  .  . 
The  President  recently  emphasized: 
The  United  SUtes  Is  prepared  to  supply 
military  equipment  necessary  to  the  efforts 
of  friendly  governments  like  Israel's  to  de- 
fend the  safety  of  theU  people.  We  would 
prefer  restraint  In  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
this  area.  But  we  are  maintaining  a  careful 
watch  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  forces 
there,  and  we  wUl  not  hesitate  to  provide 
arms  to  friendly  states  as  the  need  arise*. 

As  the  conflict  continues,  the  world  is 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  trials 
faced  by  the  SUte  of  Israel.  The  wars 
between  the  Israelis  and  their  Arab 
neighbors  in  the  past  two  decades,  have 
drained  vital  energy,  wealth,  and  time 
from  the  Israeli  people.  It  Is  important 
to  note,  however,  that  the  pride  of  Is- 
raelis has  never  been  lost.  The  pride 
they  have  In  their  young  people  who 
have  been  sent  off  to  battle,  retarding 
the  process  of  nation  building,  should  be  ___ 
an  example  to  us  all.  In  spite  of  the  |  o 
burdens  which  have  faced  this  yoimg  ^ 
nation,  the  Israelis  have  amassed  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  records  of  growth 
and  development  of  any  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  Israeli  triumph 
over  adversity  Is  truly  one  of  the  miracles 
of  our  time. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of 
Israel's  Independence,  we  Join  the  many 
friends  of  Israel  around  the  world  In 
offering  our  heartiest  congratulations 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  next 
celebration  in  Israel  shall  be  for  a  per- 
manent and  meaningful  peace. 


When  one  gets  an  enormotis  advantage  over 
another,  or  a  significant  advantage,  the  dan- 
ger of  war  coming  eecalatea.  That  la  why  our 


THE  22D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IBKAKL    AT    22 

Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Preal- 
dent.  this  week  the  SUte  of  Israel  Is  cele- 
brating the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  Its 
Independence.  On  Independence  Day.  one 
would  expect  a  national  leader  to  recite.  In 
prepared  speeches,  all  the  right  nationalistic 
slogans,  raising  the  Nation  to  the  highest 
peaks  of  patriotism.  This  especlaUy  would 
appear  to  be  the  case  for  a  country  at  war. 
One  would  expect  that.  In  a  country  like 
Israel,  the  entire  day  would  be  devoted  to 
glamorising  Israel's  heroic  victory  In  the  Six- 
Day  War  of  Jane.  1967. 


Instead,  we  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
sober  tones  and  mature  international  atti- 
tude of  this  young  nation,  as  reflected  by 
the  Independence  Day  speech  of  that  re- 
markable woman,  Oolda  Melr,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel.  Instead  of  reflecting  the 
attitude  of  a  victorious  warrior.  Mrs.  Melr 
assured  the  world  that  Israel  would  negoti- 
ate a  peace  "without  preconditions"  and 
with  "full  consideration  for  Arab  dignity 
and  legitimate  rights." 

This  generous  statement  comes  from  the 
loader  of  a  nation  created  by  the  survivors 
of  history's  worst  example  of  the  refusal  to 
recognize  the  dignity  of  man  and  his  legiti- 
mate rights.  Out  of  the  holocaust  of  World 
War  n.  a  nation  was  reborn.  All  It  claimed 
for  Itself  was  a  tiny  and  physically  not  very 
desirable  piece  of  the  earth's  surface.  Pew 
objective  viewers  would  have  given  that 
handful  of  people  much  chance  In  their 
fight  against  the  sun-baked  wasteland. 
Pewer  would  have  believed  that  they  could 
protect  that  land  and  their  own  lives 
against  the  armed  invasion  of  an  Arab 
world  outnumbering  her  40  to  1  In  popula- 
tion, and  even  more  so  In  weaponry. 

Twenty-two  years  and  three  wars  later. 
Israel  stlU  Uves  and  thrives.  She  Uvea  on 
her  strength  of  character,  on  her  will  to 
stirvlve,  on  her  dedication  to  a  fruitful  and 
productive  life  in  the  Jewish  homeland. 

But  today.  Israel  faces  a  new  threat.  In- 
deed, the  entire  free  world  faces  a  new 
threat  in  the  escalating  Middle  East  crisis. 

As  I  liave  stated  previously,  the  recent 
escalation  by  the  Soviet  Union  strikingly 
demonstrates  the  error  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministration two  months  ago  in  refusing  to 
seU  Israel  American  aircraft.  Although  we 
all  abhor  further  arms  escalation,  in  these 
circumstances  we  cannot  delay  for  even 
one  more  day  agreeing  to  sell  Israel  the 
aircraft  she  desperately  needs  in  order  to 
survive. 


LUTHERAN  MEDICAL  CENTER  AND 
REVITAIilZATION  OP  SUNSET 
PARK  IN  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  19  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  sp<*e  elo- 
quently of  the  Lutheran  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  and  its  pioneer- 
ing efforts  to  improve  a  seriously 
blighted  urban  area.  I  should  like  today 
to  bring  Members  of  Congress  up  to 
date  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  that  hospital  In  the  community  of 
Sunset  Park. 

During  the  last  12  months,  what  was 
a  diverse  and  fragmented  neighbor- 
hood has  united  on  the  conunon  ground 
of  the  hospital  and  in  the  hope  of  pos- 
sibly revitalizing  their  neighborhood.  In 
essence,  the  Lutheran  Medical  Center 
is  attempting  to  create  a  bridge  between 
its  neighbors  and  their  local,  State,  and 
Federal  governments.  It  Is  trying  to  ar- 
ticulate for  those  who  can  help,  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  people  in  Sun- 
set Park.  It  is  working  at  bringing  to- 
gether the  diverse  groups  to  encourage 
a  unified  neighborhood.  It  Is  acting  as 
an  Instrument  to  bring  about  change 
In  their  area. 

The  Lutheran  Medical  Center  is  seek- 
ing to  be  the  focal  point  for  other  com- 
munity forces  to  gather  and  create  a 
strong  neighborhood  voice.  It  means  to 
give  support  to  existing  conununlty  or- 


ganizations by  providing  the  talents  of 
Its  staff,  the  use  of  its  physical  facili- 
ties, and  the  prestige  of  its  institutions. 
It  will  help  them  with  their  functions,  or 
operate  neighborhood  services  in  part- 
nership with  them,  or  design  health 
services  with  their  advice.  In  short,  the 
Lutheran  Medical  Center  is  endeavoring 
to  draw  the  attention  of  all  to  the  plight 
of  Sunset  Park,  and  to  weld  the  power 
of  government  and  the  power  of  the 
people  into  a  positive  force  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  their  neighborhood. 
There  is  evidence  that  this  program 
of  community  advocacy  is  beginning  to 
work.  The  following  examples  would 
give  one  hope  that  a  community  institu- 
tion— serving  the  people  and  intimately 
involved  with  them,  a  major  employer 
of  neighborhood  residents — can  effec- 
tively serve  as  a  community  advocate. 

The  Lutheran  Medical  Center  nuis  an 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity-spon- 
sored neighborhood  family  health  center, 
in  its  third  year  of  operation. 

The  Lutheran  Medical  Center,  in  part- 
nership with  its  community,  runs  a  food 
distribution  center. 

As  a  result  of  interest  generated  in  the 
community  in  support  of  using  the  hospi- 
tal as  the  Instrument  for  change,  and  in 
partnership  with  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  Sunset  Park  redevelopment  commit- 
tee, a  group  of  16  community  residents, 
representatives  of  the  various  ethnic, 
political,  social  points  of  view,  was 
formed  to  work  together  to  develop  a 
broad  pl«m  for  the  redevelopment  of 
their  neightwrhood.  The  result  of  this 
WHumittee  is  a  120-page  document  that 
addresses  itself  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  a  community,  with  community,  hospi- 
tal and  city  input — a  far-resiching  co- 
operative effort  that  has  the  kind  of  pow- 
er necessary  to  bring  it  all  to  fruition. 
However,  the  Lutheran  Medical  Center  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
urban  plan. 

The  hospital  has  therefore  applied  to 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  for  a  loan  under  the  State's  loan 
program  for  volimtary  hospitals.  In  this 
regard  I  was  gratified  that  the  Lutheran 
Medical  Center— particularly  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Bonnie  Kraig.  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  center — was 
able  to  steer  through  to  enactment  by 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  a  bill 
that  is  vital  to  the  whole  redevelopment 
program. 

I  think  what  Is  particularly  exciting 
and  iimovative  about  the  story  of  the 
Lutheran  Medical  Center  is  the  effort 
being  made  by  an  indigenous  institution 
to  look  beyond  its  own  self  interests,  and 
see  Its  role  as  concerning  itself  with  the 
total  health  needs  of  its  community.  In 
a  day  when  most  institutions  are  fleeing 
the  city,  this  ooe  chooses  to  remain  and 
create  a  momentum  of  positive  action. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS. 1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business  which  will  k>e  stated  by 
title. 

The  Lecislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3818) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESrDE3*T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  my  asking  for  the  quorum 
call  was  to  alert  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  new  business  is  pending.  It  being 
Calendar  No.  857,  S.  3818,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  sujcordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  authorization  bill  we  are  presenting 
today  to  the  Senate  is  the  result  of  9 
days  of  hearings  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  additional 
probing  questions  by  our  committee  and 
its  staff  regarding  the  authorization  bill 
and  the  details  of  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram as  approved  for  Inclusion  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  the  result  of  several  months  of 
careful  consideration  and  the  resolution 
of  all  differences  among  the  members  of 
our  committee.  The  Joint  Committee 
unanimously  supports  S.  3818. 

S  381S  would  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  total- 
ing $2,290,907,000.  This  amoimt  covers 
both  "Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant 
and  capital  equipment."  This  total 
amount  is  less  than  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion for  the  AEC  by  over  $150  million,  or 
over  6  iiercent  less.  If  escaUation  is  taken 
into  account  the  actual  effort  for  fiscal 
year  1971  is  reduced  over  11  percent. 

Section  101  (a)  of  S.  3818  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $2,013.307,&00 
for  "Operating  expenses"  of  the  At<Mnlc 
EInergy  Commission.  A  table  summariz- 
ing the  operating  expenses  for  the  AEC's 
major  programs  is  set  forth  In  the  Joint 
Committee's  report  accompanying  the 
biU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
table  be  printed  In  the  Rkoid  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Raw  mattriab .. 

Spaciil  nudur  initwM. 
Wwpoiis 


RMCtor  d«v«top«ntnt: 
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Cao9«iitiv*  powV- --- 

G«n«rii  reactor  teeJinotogy 

NudMf  SJtety 

OpantxMUi  MTviMt 

Subtottl.  civilun  power- ril«t«d.. 

Sfuce  nuciMc  propulsion 

Spac* electric  power  development.. 
Terrestritl  eteclDC  power  d«v«lop«n««( 
Navil  propulsion 


Totil,  ri«etor  devetopmeni 


Pt()rjic»l  reseirch: 

Hieft-energy  physics 

Mwliuni-efl«r|)i  pkysics. 
Low-enerfy  physics 
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33.055 
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Biology  and  medicine 

Training  educalion,  and  intormation 

Isotopes  development 

Civilian  applications  of  nuclear  explosiv«s. 
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88.440 

12.  780  . 
6.920 
7.500 
7,844 

13.  572 
110,828 

8, 370 

24.246 

-227, 357 

18,495 
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37 
37 
38 
38 


39 
41 
42 
43 
45 
46 
47 
49 
49 
50 
51 
51 


2,017.900 


2.013.407 
-100 


-4.493 

-100 


Net  authorization 2.017.900     2.013,307         -4,593 


>  A  table  showing  the  Atomic  Energy  Con  mission 
on  this  appropriations  reqeest  is  sot  forth  is 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  tabie  also  shows 
the  Joint  Committee's  jecommended 
changes  in  the  amounts  reduested;  these 
reflect  the  committee's  judgment  re- 
specting the  funding  necesiary  to  main- 
tain AEC's  higher  priority  programs  at 
an  appropriate  level. 

The  Joint  Committee  I  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  SB.iOO.OOO  in  the 
weapons  program  to  adjust  an  imbal- 
ance it  considered  to  exidt  among  the 
AEC's  14  program  areas.  The  comimt- 
tee  has  recommended  Utilizing  this 
amount  in  AEC's  civiliani  programs. 

Several  other  reductions  Were  made  by 
the  committee.  Including  $a.3  million  in 
the  program  for  terrestrial  Electric  power 
development,  and  $1  milliofi  in  the  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  research  program. 
In  the  high-energy-phy$ics  program, 
the  committee  left  unchanged  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  $  J  19.450.000  for 
operating  expenses.  As  is  generally 
known,  the  AEC  serves  as  etecutive  agent 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  Ffederal  Estab- 
lishment for  high-energ^  physics.  As 
such  the  Commission  provides  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  funding  from  all 
sources  for  this  program.  | 

In   talking    about    the    high-energy- 
physics  program,  I  am  talking  about  the 
accelerators  at  Cambridge*  at  Princeton, 
at  Argonne.  and  at  Brookhjaven.  the  200- 
Bev    accelerator  under  construction  at 
Batavia.  HI.,  the  Stanfor<^  linear  accel- 
erator, and  also  the  Berkpley  bevatron. 
The  committee  has  addW  $4.8  million 
to  the  $132  million  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress by  the  admlnlstratitn  for  operat- 
ing   expenses    for    Adm^al    Rickover-s 
naval  propulsion  program.  The  $4.8  mil- 
lion is  a  partial  restoration  of  the  $6.2 
million  reduction  effected  during  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  review  process.  The 
total  amount  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  will  enable  the  Commission 
to  proceed  with  its  development  program 
for  advazMsed  submarine  nuclear  propul- 
sion reactors.  The  comnilttee  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  budgetary  actions 
taken  to  reduce  the  advi  raced  develop- 
ment program  for  subma;  Ine  naval  pro- 


,._,.  s  appropriations  request  for  operating  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  the  effects  of  the  authorization  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee 
afTappendix  to  this  report  on  p.  65. 


pulsion  reactors,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  massive  resources  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  continuing  to  apply  toward  the 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  its 
nuclear  submarines. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  language  in  the  commit- 
tee report  beginning  under  the  heading 
"Naval  propulsion "  on  page  32,  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  dissertation  on  that 
subject;  that  is,  down  to  the  heading 
"Physical  research"  on  page  34. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  (No.  91-852) 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(9)   Naval  Propulsion 

A.    AXC   KSVatBt 

The  AEC  requested  $132  mUUon  In  oper- 
ating fun<ls  for  the  naval  propulalon  reac- 
tors ixogram  for  flacal  year  1971.  Thla  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  •11.146.000  over  the 
eatlmated  coets  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Thla  In- 
crease is  prtmarlly  due  to  continued  effort 
on  the  development  and  testing  of  a  high- 
powered,  long-fuel-life  reactor  for  propulsion 
of  two-reactor  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers and  on  the  development  of  advanced 
reactors  and  cores  for  higher  performance 
nuclear  attack  submarines. 

In  addition,  the  AEC  requested  authoriza- 
tion of  $18,550,000  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment.  Of  this  amount,  $1,800,000  Is  for 
general  plant  projects  and  $16,750,000  for 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion. The  latter  amount  includes  $12,760,000 
to  complete  the  proctirement  of  advanced 
computer  systems  for  naval  reactor  develop- 
ment work. 

B.  coicicrrrEB  action 
The  Joint  Committee  recommends  author- 
isation of  $136,800,000  for  the  operating  costs 
of  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1971,  an  in- 
crease of  $4300.000  over  the  funds  included 
In  the  President's  budget  request.  The  $4.8 
million  Increase  partially  restores  the  reduc- 
tion of  $«J  mUllon  made  during  tlie  admln- 
Utratlon's  budget  review  process  for  devel- 
opment work  on  improved  nuclear  submarine 
propulsion  plants.  These  addlttonal  funds 
will  enable  the  Commission  to  proceed  with 
Its  development  program  for  advanced  sub- 
marine nuclear  propulsion  reactors.  The 
committee  also  recommends  the  full  amotmt 
requested  for  plant  and  capital  equipment 


in  order  to  provide  the  tools  and  facilities 
to  support  the  research  and  development 
work. 

The  Joint  Committee  In  hearings  earlier 
this  year  reviewed  the  status  of  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  program  with  particular 
regard  to  the  advancements  made  by  the 
Soviets  In  their  nuclear  submarine  program. 
On  the  basis  of  this  review,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  VS.  naval  reactors  pro- 
gram, considered  In  Its  entirety,  has  achieved 
remarkable  results  In  the  field  of  subma- 
rines and  surface  warships.  It  continues  to 
provide  effective  and  reliable  power  reactors 
for  both  defense  and  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  all  of  which  directly  benefit  our  na- 
tional well-being.  However,  the  committee 
Is  deeply  concerned  about  the  budgetary 
actions  taken  against  the  advanced  devel- 
opment program  for  submarine  naval  pro- 
pulsion reactors.  A  reduction  of  $4  million 
was  made  In  last  year's  budget  which  delayed 
the  same  development  projects  as  those  af- 
fected by  this  year's  $6.2  million  budget  cut. 
The  restoration  of  $4.8  mllUon  wlU  help 
aUevlate  some  of  the  delay  In  reaching  the 
vitally  Important  goal  of  maintaining  supe- 
riority or  at  least  parity  with  the  Soviets  In 
this  field  so  critical  to  our  national  security. 
To  continue  to  delay  such  work  wlU.  In  the 
committee's  opinion,  jeopardize  our  future 
technological  advantage  In  the  field  of  nu- 
clear submarine  propulsion.  Nothing  Is  of 
greater  Importance  than  to  maintain  this 
advantage,  particularly  In  light  of  the  un- 
precedented challenge  we  face  from  Soviet 
nuclear  submarines. 

The  classlfled  testimony  received  by  this 
committee  confirms  that  tremendous  re- 
sources continue  to  be  applied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  submarine  design,  construction, 
and  opieratlon.  According  to  unclassified  data, 
the  Soviets  now  have  a  force  of  about  360 
submarines,  all  of  which  were  built  since 
World  War  n.  More  than  70  of  these  are  nu- 
clear powered.  The  United  States  has  146 
operational  submarines.  87  of  which  are  nu- 
clear powered  and  the  remainder  dlesel  pow- 
ered. Uost  of  the  dlesel  units  are  of  pre- 
World  War  n  vintage.  In  total  numbers  the 
Soviets  have  an  advantage  of  350  to  146.  What 
Is  even  more  disturbing  Is  that  the  numeri- 
cal lead,  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  United  States. 
In  nuclear  submarlnea  Is  likely  to  vanish 
by  the  end  of  1970.  Consldertng  the  large- 
scale  construction  program  underway  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  will  experi- 
ence a  growing  nuclear  submarine  deficit  in 
the  years  to  come. 
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In  the  case  of  baUistlc  missile  submarines, 
the  SovleU  have  assigned  top  priority  to  sur- 
passing  our  V£.  Polaris  fleet.  They  are 
buUdlng  nuclear-powered  submarines  sim- 
ilar to  our  Polaru  types  at  a  rate  which  will 
equal  our  fleet  by  1973  or  1974.  We  can  as- 
sume that  already  these  submarines  we  pa- 
troUlng  the  ocean— each  with  its  16  bai- 
UsUc  mlasUes  targeted  on  VS.  cities. 

The  Soviets  have  also  Introduced  a  number 
of  new  design  nuclear  submarines  having  a 
wide  variety  of  capablUties.  They  have  made 
large-scale  commitments  to  submarine  de- 
sign, development,  and  construction  that 
far  surpass  our  efforts  In  the  United  States. 
Unless  we  continue  to  move  ahead  In  sub- 
marine propulsion  plant  development,  the 
United  SUtes  may  well  find  that  in  future 
years  It  will  be  as  far  behind  In  quality  of 
submarines  as  It  Is  today  In  numbers. 

In  light  of  these  consideration,  the  Joint 
Committee  strongly  supports  the  advanced 
development    work    for    submarine    nuclear 
propulsion  plants  and  recommends  that  the 
Congress  authorize  an  additional  $4.8  mll- 
Uon for  thU  purpose.  The  committee   also 
strongly  supports  a  continuing  nuclear  sub- 
marine construction  program  which  -hould 
include  as  a  minimum  this  fiscal  year,  au- 
thorization of  funds  necessary  to  complete 
four   high-speed  88N  688  class  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines  and  advance  funding  for 
two   more.   In    this   regard    the    committee 
wUhes  to  express  Its  deep  concern  over  the 
continued  delay  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense   in    assigning    to    the    SSN    888    class 
the   highest    indtistrlal    priority.    The    Con- 
gress has  consistently  supported  a  vigorous 
submarine  construction  program  because  of 
the   vital   part   it   plays   In   countering  the 
Soviet    submarine   threat.   The    urgency   of 
thU  program  has  not  diminished   and  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  take  prompt 
action  to  assign  to  the  SSN  688  class  the 
high   priority   It  clearly   deserves. 

The  Joint  Committee,  in  addition  to  urg- 
ing the  support  of  a  vigorous  nuclear  sub- 
marine development  and  construction  pro- 
gram, wishes  to  commend  to  the  Congress 
a  strong  nuclear  surface  warship  develop- 
ment and  construction  program.  As  the 
United  States  continues  to  reduce  Its  over- 
sea bases  and  to  lay  up  over-age  ships,  and 
as  the  Soviet  capabilities  at  sea  continue 
to  accelerate,  the  need  for  nuclear-pow- 
ered warships  In  our  fleet  Is  of  Increasing 
Importance.  The  nuclear-powered  attack 
caiTler  and  nuclear  frigate  programs  are 
of  vital  importance  to  provide  the  mobU- 
Ity  and  tactical  flexibility  needed  Ui  our 
naval  striking  forces.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  stimmarlzed  the  Importance  of  nu- 
clear-powered surface  striking  forces  at  the 
keel  laying  of  the  nuclear  frigate  California 
on  January  23.    1970.   as   follows: 

"What  we  are  doing  here  today  Is  to  begin 
a  vitally  needed  and  continuing  program 
of  ship  construction  to  Improve  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  building  nu- 
clear-powered frigates  for  the  Navy  of  the 
1970's   the  1980's,  and  the  1990's  •   •   *. 

"The  California  wlU  be  equipped  with 
antisubmarine,  antlalr  and  antlsurface 
weapons.  These  wlU  enable  her  to  operate, 
either  Independently  or  In  concert  With 
other  units,  and  In  any  or  all  of  these  Im- 
portant roles. 

"As  an  escort  to  nuclear  aircraft  carriers 
of  the  present  and  future,  the  CaUfomxa 
and  her  successors  which  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  will  greatly  ex- 
tend the  range  of  atUck  carrier  striking 
forces   throughout   the   world. 

"The  additional  radius  of  action  which 
the  CaUfomia  and  her  successors  will  pro- 
vide to  naval  forces  wlU  be  of  great  value 
to  the  defense  of  our  country  and  the  de- 
fense of  our  allies.  This  U  particularly  Im- 
portant as  we  face  the  Inescapable  reality 
of  what  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  doing  in  expand- 


ing seapower  throughout  the  world.  The 
Soviet  Navy  U  now  second  in  power  only 
to  our  own." 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  dlfDculties  of  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  the  fact 
that  he  sits,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day. 
listening  to  these  very  sensitive  classified 
briefings,  which  are  very  compeUing. 
Then,  of  course.  I  am  put  in  the  position 
that,  when  I  come  to  the  floor,  because 
it  is  restricted  information,  because  it  is 
classified  information.  I  cannot  reveal  it. 
I  am  inhibited  from  telling  the  American 
people  just  what  Is  happening.  For  that 
reason,  I  lose  all  the  dramatization  of  the 
points  that  should  be  made  In  order  to 
explain  the  actions  of  the  committee. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  offices 
downtown,  to  see  if  I  could  not  be  given 
the  authority  to  reveal  some  of  this  in- 
formation so  as  to  dramatize  exactly 
what  Is  happening,  that  Is,  as  to  our 
development  in  the  submarine  naval  fleet 
as  against  what  the  Russians  are  doing, 
and  the  kind  of  new  designs  that  they 
are  developing,  and  the  kind  of  maneu- 
verability and  performance  that  they  are 
developing,  and  that,  unless  we  meet  our 
challenge,  we  could  turn  out  to  be  second 

We  have  always  said  that  our  Polaris 
nuclear  submarines  constitute  our  first 
line  of  defense.  I  hope  we  wiU  never  lose 
that  position. 

In  response  to  my  Inquiry,  this  is  what 
they  authorized  me  to  say.  It  is  rather 
innocuous,  but  this  is  all  I  can  say: 

For  years,  the  Soviets  have  concentrated  on 
developing  high  speed  nuclear  submarines. 
We  know  that  several  new  classes  of  Soviet 
nuclear  powered  submarines  are  of  an  Im- 
proved design.  Incorporating  high  speed  and 
high  performance  capablUty 


All  I  can  do  is  ask  my  colleagues  to 
please  infer  from  this  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  sometimes  think  that  is  a 
shameful  situation,  because  we  j\ist  can- 
not make  the  American  people  under- 
stand what  we  are  up  against  unless  we 
give  them  the  facts;  but  every  time  we 
try  to  give  them  the  facts,  we  are  told 
by  the  Defense  Department,  by  the  State 
Department,  and  by  others  that  it  is 
classified  information  and  we  cannot 
reveal  it. 

So  I  hope  that  Senators  wiU  read  very 
carefully  all  these  words  that  are  inserted 
here  and  reach  their  own  conclusions.  If 
they  have  any  doubts,  they  can  come  and 
ask  me,  and  I  will  whisper  it  in  their  ears. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr   MILLER.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  what  he  has 
Just  said.  I  do  think  this  raises  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  has  any  indica- 
tion, or  any  information  of  any  indica- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  that 
they  have  any  intention  of  possibly  slow- 
ing  down   this  submarine   program  of 
theirs,  which  he  refers  to  in  the  report 
as  an  unprecedented  challenge,  and  es- 
pecially whether  or  not  this  might  be 
within  the  area  of  negotiation  dxurmg 
the  SALT  talks. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Well,  it  could  be  part 
of  the  negotiations  during   the  SALT 


talks,  but  from  my  experience,  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  fools.  Siixse  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  1952,  I  have  made  a  study  of 
the  whole  history  of  progress  in  this 

area. 

We  started  out  In  1946  by  trying  to 
internationalize  control  over  the  aUunlc 
bomb.  That  is  when  we  had  it  alone.  The 
Soviets  told  us,  "Nyet." 

In  1949,  they  had  their  own  explo- 
sion. They  had  a  nuclear  device,  and 
then  m  1953  they  had  a  hydrogen  bomb. 

Then,  of  course,  we  were  trying  for 
the  longest  time  to  bring  about  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  We  did  not  achieve 
a  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  until 
1963.  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent 
by  President  Kennedy  to  Moscow  to  wit- 
ness the  signing  of  this  agreement. 

What  am  I  trying  to  say?  When  we 
agreed,  in  1963,  the  Russians  had  al- 
ready developed  an  antiballlstic  missile. 

Now  we  have  more  nuclear  submarines 
than  they  have.  We  have  41  Polaris  and 
46  attack  nuclear  submarines.  We  know, 
do  not  ask  me  how  I  found  out,  be- 
cause I  cannot  teU  you,  I  can  whisper 
it  in  your  ear,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
publicly  on  the  floor,  but  we  know  that 
they  have  now  developed  their  own  con- 
struction capability  in  such  a  way  that 
if  we  stand  still  and  they  keep  going,  in 
a  few  years  they  are  going  to  catch  up 
with  us  in  all  types  of  nuclear  subma- 
rines, and  maybe  even  pass  us.  Perhaps 
after  they  have  caught  up  with  us  and 
passed  us.  then  they  will  agree  at  the 
SALT  talks.  That  has  always  been  the 
history.  But  if  you  ask  me  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  would  say  "No."  They  will  agree, 
on  anything  we  are  ahead  on,  that  we 

stop. 

But  in  anything  in  which  they  are 
ahead  on,  they  wiU  never  agree  to  stop. 
They  never  agree  to  stop  when  they  are 
behind,  only  when  they  have  caught  up 
or  are  ahead.  That  is  what  we  are  up 
against.  Fundamentally.  I  can  imder- 
stand  that.  After  all,  you  do  not  expect 
anybody  to  agree  to  something  where 
they  are  going  to  be  the  underdog.  They 
are  not  going  to  agree  to  that.  No  one 
ever  is  going  to  8«ree  to  that,  and  we 
would  be  foolish  to  think  so. 

But  to  answer  the  Senator's  question 
as  to  whether  they  wiU  stop  their  sub- 
marine construction,  design,  and  devel- 
opment at  this  point,  when  we  have  more 
than  they  have,  I  doubt  it  very,  very 
much. 

As  to  the  Information  I  have,  I  re- 
ceived briefings  from  the  CIA,  from  the 
intelligence  community,  and  from  the 
Defense  Department;  and,  frankly,  I 
have  no  place  else  to  go.  If  I  cannot  be- 
lieve them,  then  God  help  us. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Swiator's  response.  May  I  say  that 
his  information  is  the  same  information 
I  have  received  from  the  same  sources. 

I  wanted  to  get  the  Senator's  reaction 
to  the  possibility  of  the  Soviets  slowing 
down  this  program,  the  possibility  that 
they  might  be  in  the  area  of  negotiations. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.   MILLER.   I   know   the   Senator 
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hopes  so.  I  recognize  that  he  is  ijeing 
realistic  and  tough  minded  l4  his  answer. 

The  next  question  that  comes  up.  the 
argument  we  all  hear,  is  thia ;  If  we  con- 
tinue to  move  ahead  on  our  own  nuclear 
submarine  fleet,  this  is  just  g^ing  to  cause 
further  escalation  on  the  bart  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  would  like  td  know  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Inland  has  to 
say  in  response  to  that  argu|nent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  nqt  asking  at 
this  time  that  we  build  mqre  subs,  al- 
though I  think  we  should.  ,It  has  been 
recommended  by  Admiral  RJckover. 

What  I  am  asking  for  today  is  a  small 
increase  in  the  amount  of  mpney  for  our 
research  in  developing  a  nuelear  reactor 
for  a  submarine  that  the  ei^emy  cannot 
catch.  Do  I  make  that  cleak?  That  the 
enemy  cannot  catch.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Because  if  they  can  catch 
us.  then  our  submarine  is  absolutely  ob- 
solete as  a  weapon. 

The  idea  here  is  that  you  thave  to  out- 
distance them.  If  they  are  faster  than 


they  win 

to  blow  up 

us.  Yet,  if 

m,  we  make 

lo.  1.  That  is 


you  are.  as  in  anything  ei 
the  race.  And  they  are  goinj 
our  subs  if  they  can  cat 
we  can  go  faster  than  they 
them  No.  2  and  we  remain 
the  challenge.  One  may  g0  along  with 
that  concept  or  not.  But  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator goes  along  with  it.  I  know  pretty 
much  how  he  feels  about  ihese  things, 
and  I  know  his  concern. 

I  am  not  trying  to  minimize  the  con- 
cern of  other  Members  of!  the  Senate. 
But  it  must  be  realized  thai  we  are  in  a 
very  sensitive  area  here.  Tihe  bear  has 
not  fallen  asleep  yet.  I 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  c^  reach  an 
agreement  at  the  SALT  talks.  The  only 
answer  to  the  madness  in  tjhe  world  to- 
day is  a  disarmament  agi«ement  that 
can  be  enforced.  That  is  the  only  answer. 
But  until  that  day  comes,  let  us  not  be 
fooled  by  any  Trojan  horse.J 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Presi(|ent.  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Sena^r.  in  effect, 
has  said,  if  I  understand  Itftn  correctly, 
that  our  strategy  or  our  policy  should  be 
to  try  to  develop  something  that  will  be 
so  advanced  that  the  Soviets  cannot 
catch  up.  and  that  they  will  recognize 
this;  and,  having  recognsed  it.  then 
they  may  be  amenable  to  nf  gotiations  or 
some  kind  of  disarmament  arrange- 
ment. I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  torrect.  That 
is  my  opinion.  What  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  maneuverability,  not  quantity. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  are  talking  about 
being  in  a  position  in  which  the  Soviets 
will  recognize  that  they  cannot  catch 
up — at  least,  without  pernaps  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  use  of  their  re- 
aoiu-ces — and  that  when  tqey  do  recog- 
nize that  they  cannot  catch  up,  they  will 
then  be  more  amenable  toi  negotiations 
and  to  disarmament  agrejements  than 
they  are  now.  I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  id  correct. 

I  do  not  want  our  nualear  fleet  or 
submarines  to  become  sitfing  ducks.  I 
think  everybody  understands  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  recognizes 
this.  I  am  sure — and  I  hooe  be  will  un- 
dferstand  that  I  am  perhau  taking  the 


part  of  the  devil's  advocate  In  this — ^but 
I  think  it  is  important  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  who  will  then 
say  we  are  sort  of  begging  the  question 
when  we  say  they  will  never  cat^  up 
and  that  the  Soviet  mind  will  react  by 
saying.  "We  will  indeed  catch  up."  and 
that  this  will  provide  a  further  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  Is  certain 
validity  to  that  argument.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  thing  can  es- 
calate and  escalate  and  escalate,  and  I 
&m  not  for  it.  I  look  at  the  present  pic- 
ture. I  am  not  talking  about  the  future. 
I  am  talking  about  the  present  picture. 
We  know  enough  about  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine development  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  know  that  unless  we  get  going  on  an 
advanced  design,  as  to  increased  maneu- 
verability of  our  submarines,  we  could 
become  second-rate  insofar  as  quality 
and  maneuverability  are  concerned.  That 
is  all  I  am  saying. 

As  to  the  speculation  regarding  how 
this  will  affect  the  SALT  talks,  how  the 
Soviet  Union  might  look  at  it  with  re- 
spect to  reaching  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment. I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I 
can  speculate,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
some  of  the  theses  that  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Senator.  I  would  hope 
that  in  this  particular  case  we  would 
not  get  into  that  matter,  because  the 
Senator  will  find  that  just  as  many  peo- 
ple disagree  with  him  on  that  subject 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  the  Senator 
makes,  however,  is  that  we  do  not  know 
what  the  Soviet  mind  is  going  to  do,  what 
its  reaction  is  going  to  be.  We  may  hope 
that  it  will  have  a  certain  reaction,  but 
we  had  better  not  take  a  chance  on 
America's  security. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  In  the 
meantime,  keep  your  powder  dry.  But. 
truly,  'TDon't  shoot  until  you  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes." 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's response.  I  know  that  he  has  had 
a  vast  amount  of  experience  on  a  very 
key  and  sensitive  committee,  and  I  think 
his  opinion  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
weight. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  following  appears  on  page  33  of 
the  report: 

Wbat  Is  even  more  disturbing  Is  that  the 
numerical  lead,  so  long  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States.  In  nuclear  submarines  Is  likely 
to  vanish  by  the  end  of  1970. 

Imagine  that:  The  end  of  1970. 

Considering  the  Uurge-scale  oonstnictlon 
program  underway  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  will  experience  a  growing  nu- 
clear rubnaarlne  deficit  in  the  years  to  oome. 

That  has  reference  to  numbers.  I  am 
now  talking  about  maneuverability  and 
performance.  We  have  learned  that  every 
time  we  made  a  new  nuclear  submarine, 
it  was  better  than  the  one  before:  and 
the  one  who  makes  the  last  one  always 
makes  the  best  one. 

I  now  continue  with  my  statement,  Mr. 
President. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  also  recom- 
mended additional  funds  for  four  pro- 
grams in  biology  and  medicine  and  iso- 
topes development  fields.  In  the  biology 


and  medicine  field,  the  committee's  rec- 
ommended increase  of  $140,000  would 
apply  to  the  Commission's  food  irradia- 
tion activities.  These  efforts  will  enhsmce 
the  vigor  of  the  food  irradiation  program 
and  will  materially  contribute  to  its  po- 
tential for  success. 

Under  the  biology  and  medicine  pro- 
gram, the  committee  ljf«  strongly  rec- 
ommended the  addition  of  $2  million  in 
plant  and  capital  equipment  funds  un- 
der section  101(b)  of  the  bill  to  construct 
an  addition  to  the  physics  building  at 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  to  house  a 
newly  created  Center  for  Human  Radio- 
biology.  During  the  Joint  Committee's 
extensive  hearings  in  the  fall  of  1969  and 
in  January  and  February  of  this  year  on 
the  environmental  effects  of  producing 
electric  power,  there  was  repeated  em- 
phasis on  the  desirability  of  acquiring  in- 
creased knowledge  concerning  the  effects 
of  chronic  low-level  irradiation  on 
humans. 

It  is  very  Important  that,  wherever 
possible,  study  and  research  programs 
learn  as  much  as  possible  from  sustual  ex- 
posures. The  unfortunate  experience  of 
the  radiiun  dial  watch  painters,  whose 
exposures  occurred  during  the  first  third 
of  this  century,  has  provided  consider- 
able scientific  data,  but  much  more  csm 
be  learned  from  examinations  of  affected 
individuals.  The  Joint  Committee  be- 
lieves it  Is  Important  that  everything  pos- 
sible be  done  to  assiu-e  that  as  many  of 
the  victims  as  possible  participate  in  the 
study  and  research  program,  that  the 
medical  teams  engaged  in  this  impor- 
tant endeavor  receive  appropriate  sup- 
port, and  that  suitable  facilities  be  pro- 
vided to  permit  the  study  and  research 
efforts  to  proceed  systematically.  The  $2 
million  authorization  added  by  the  Joint 
Committee  for  the  "Plant  and  capital 
equipment"  category  will  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

To  the  isotopes  development  programs, 
the  Joint  Committee  added  $120,000  for 
work  on  radiation  preservation  of  foods, 
and  $800,000 — and  this  is  quite  impor- 
tant, Mr.  President— to  begin  the  de- 
velopment of  a  power  converter  for  an 
isotopic  heart  pump.  The  artificial  heart 
program  is  being  worked  on  cooperatively 
by  the  AEC  and  the  National  Heart  and 
Limg  Institute  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  This.  I  think.  Is  an  admirable 
program. 

Included  in  "Operating  expenses"  is 
$254,790,000  for  the  civilian  reactor  de- 
velopment program  of  the  AEC.  For  the 
nuclear  safety  category,  the  joint  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  increase  of 
$1.3  million.  The  major  fraction  of  the 
Incresise  recommended  by  the  committee 
would  be  utilized  in  reactor  safety  work 
pertinent  to  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  program.  This  breedfcr  program 
is  the  highest  priority  civilian  nuclear 
reactor  program  of  this  Nation.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Joint  Committee,  it  is 
of  major  Importance  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  this  country,  and  it  may  well  be 
essential  to  satisfy  the  need  for  adequate, 
safe,  reliable,  and  economical  energy. 
It  will  also  assist  in  reducing  environ- 
mental pollution. 
There  Is  a  total  of  $71  million  in 
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this  budget  for  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  on  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion on  man  and  his  environment,  and 
related  matters.  It  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Congress  have  continued  from  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in  1946  to 
date  to  see  to  it  that  radlaUon  is  con- 
troUed.   regulated,    and   understood   as 
completely  and  comprehensively  as  the 
human  mind  and  human  resources  rea- 
sonably permit.  jjj*,«. 
The  Joint  Committee  has  added  $io.l 
mUUon  to  the  $5  million  requested  by  the 
administration  for  the  cascade  improve- 
ment program  requh-ed  for  our  tiranium 
enrichment  facilities.  It  is  well  to  point 
out  that  the  AEC  orlglnaUy  requested 
$170  million  for  this  program.  Our  Na- 
tion's enrichment  faclUties  represent  a 
vital  national  asset  for  all  the  people.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  capacity 
of  these  faciUUes  be  kept  fully  Improved 
and  augmented  to  fulfill  our  great  need 
for    special    nuclear    material    in    this 
country  and  to  permit  us  to  meet  our 
commitments  abroad. 

Here,  again.  I  am  talking  about  peace- 
ful use  of  atomic  energy.  I  want  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  the  mer- 
chants of  these  great  new  developments 
in  atomic  energy. 

Section  106  of  the  bUl  before  you 
would  provide  the  authorization  request- 
ed by  the  administration  for  the  Com- 
mission to  enter  into  a  definitive  coopera- 
tive arrangement  for  a  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  powerplant  demonstra- 
tion project.  The  demonstration  project 
would  entail  research  and  development, 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  an 
LMFBR  powerplant  in  cooperation  with 
a  reactor  manufacturer-utility  team.  The 
openhig  phase  of  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram was  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1970 
by  section  106  of  Public  Law  91-44,  AEC's 
authorization  act  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Joint  Committee  firmly  believes 
that  liMFBR  demonstration  plants  will 
be  a  major  and  indispensable  building 
block  in  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  breeder  program— which  program 
may  weU  be  essential  if  the  needs  of  this 
country  for  an  adequate  supply  of  safe, 
reliable,  economical  energy  are  to  be 
met. 

The  amounts  of  Government  assist- 
ance authorized  in  section  106  of  the  bill 
are  precisely  those  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress. They  are,  essentially,  $43  million, 
plus  commitments  of  up  to  $20  million 
for  Commission-furnished  services,  fa- 
cilities, or  equipment  which  the  Com- 
mission has  available  or  is  planning  to 
have  available  to  it  under  its  civilian 
base  program,  plus  a  total  of  up  to  $10 
million  in  the  form  of  waiver  of  the 
Commission's  use  charges  for  special 
materials. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I 
have  discussed  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
Joint  Committee's  report  accompanying 
the  bill  discusses  the  features  of  the  bill 
in  considerable  detail.  Unless  my  col- 
leagues have  any  questions,  I  shall  dis- 
pense with  further  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord 


excerpts  from  the  committee  report  No. 
91-852  showing  the  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  secUon- 
by-sectlon  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S«CnOM-BT-8KT10N    ANALYSIS 


SECTION    101 


section  101  of  the  blU  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  the  provlslonfi  of  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  for  "Operating  expenses  and 
"Plant  and  capital  equipment/' 

Section  101(a)  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
authorlBation  of  appropriations  for  "OT>«- 
atlnn  expenses."  The  Commission  s  authori- 
zation request  under  this  headmg  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  In  terms  of  «f »«  *« 
be  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1971,  adjusted 
in  total  to  the  obligations  to  be  Incurred 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Joint  Committee  U  recommending  au- 
thorleatlon  of  $3.013507,000  for  "Operating 
expeSU."  not  to  exceed  •119.480.000  In  op- 
erating  costs   for   the   high-energy   phys  cs 
program  category.  It  Is  the  Joint  Coimnlt- 
tee's  Intent  that  the  amount  specified  for 
any  program  or  category  shall  be  exceeded 
only  in  accordance  with  specific  arrangements 
which    have    been    developed    between    the 
Commission  and  the  committee.  These   ar- 
rangements include  provisions  for  periodic 
reporting  to  the  committee   of  chwiges  In 
estimates  of  authorized  programs.  These  in- 
formal procedures,  embodied  in  an  exchange 
of     correspondence     between     the     Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  committee,  have 
operated  efflclenUy.  It  is  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's belief  that  legislative  measures  or  other 
formal  devices  that  would  Impose  legal  linal- 
tatlons  upon  the  reprogramlng  of  Commis- 
sion funds  are  not  necewary  at  thU  time.  It 
18  the  committee's  Intent  that  the  procedures 
specified  in  this  exchange  of  correspondence 
shall  remain  in  effect  durtng  fiscal  year  1971 
It  Is  intended  that  ocets  Incurred  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  In  this  act 
shall  be   generally  In  accordance  with  the 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bills  submitted  by 
the  AEC  and  other  background  and  explana- 
tory materials  furnished  by  the  Commission 
in  Justification  of  the  ABC's  fiscal  year  1971 
authorization  bill. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment  obUgationa 
are  provided  In  two  sections  of  the  blll^Under 
section  101(b),  authorization  Is  provided  for 
new  construction  projects  and  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction.  This  au- 
thorization, together  with  the  change  In  a 
prior-year  project  authorization  provided  for 
In  section  106,  comprise  the  total  authoriza- 
tion for  plant  and  ci<>ltal  equipment  pro- 
vided in  this  bin.  The  ABC'e  request  for  an- 
thorlzatlon  for  these  purpoees  was  presented 
on  the  basis  of  new  obUgatlonal  authority  re- 
quired New  construcOon  projects  authorized 
under  subsections  (1)  through  (7)  of  secUon 
101(b)  of  the  bill  total  196  mUUon. 

It  18  intended  that  the  project*  under  this 
authorization  be  related,  ae  In  previous  years, 
to  the  analysU  of  the  propowd  blUs  sub- 
mitted by  the  AEC  and  other  bacltground 
and  explanatory  materials  furnished  by  the 
Commission  In  Justification  of  the  AEC  au- 
thorization bill.  It  U  not  intended  to  prevent 
technical  and  engineering  changes  whlchare 
considered  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  Oom- 
mlMlon  consistent  with  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  project  concerned. 

Pursuant  to  section  101(b)  (8).  apprc^ria- 
tlons  are  authorized  for  capital  equipment 
not  related  to  construction  in  the  amount  of 
$173  050,000.  This  equipment  Is  necessary  to 
replace  obsolete  or  womout  equipment  at 
ABC  installaUons.  Additional  equipment  w 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding  pro- 
grams and  changing  technology.  Examples  of 
typical   equipment   Include   madilne   tools. 


computers,  and  office  equipment.  The  Joint 
Committee  expects  to  receive  a  report  tram 
the  Commission  at  least  semiannually  on  ob- 
ligations incurrwl  pursuant  to  this  author- 
ization. 

BBcnoN  loa 

Section  102  of  the  blU  provides  llmitaUona 
similar  to  tho«  In  prior  authorization  acta. 

Subjection  (a)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion U  authorized  to  start  projects  set  forth 
in  certain  subaections  of  section  101  only  If 
the  currently  estimated  ooet  of  the  project 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  26  percent  the 
estimated  cost  for  that  project  set  forth  in 
the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  similar  limitations 
for  projects  In  other  subaections  of  section 
101,  except  that  the  Increase  may  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  estimated  ooet  shown  In 
the  bUl. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  limitations  on  gen- 
eral plant  projects  authorized  by  subsection 
101(b)(7),  whereby  the  Commission  may 
start  such  projects  only  if  the  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  project  does  not  exceed 
$500  000  and  the  maximum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  building  included  In  such 
project  does  not  exceed  $100,000;  provided 
that  the  building  cost  Umltatlon  may  be  ex- 
ceeded If  the  Commission  determines  that 
it  U  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  Additionally,  secUon  102(0  pro- 
vides that  the  total  cost  of  all  general  plant 
projects  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
set  forth  In  subsection  101(b)(7)  by  more 
than  10  percent. 

Under  arrangements  previously  agreed  to 
by  the  Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  Commission  shaU  report  to  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  ComnUt- 
tees  after  the  cloee  of  each  fiscal  year  con- 
cerning the  use  of  general  plant  project 
funds  and  such  report  shall  identify  each 
project  for  which  the  proposed  new  author- 
ity has  been  utilized. 


SBCnON    103 

Section  103  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Com- 
tnlsslon  to  undertake  engineering  design 
(titles  I  and  II)  on  construction  projects 
which  have  been  Included  in  a  proposed  au- 
thori3»tlon  blU  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Commission.  It  is  understood 
that  this  work  would  be  undertaken  on  proj- 
ects which  the  ComnUssion  deems  are  of 
such  urgency  that  physical  construction 
should  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  appropriations 
for  the  project  have  been  approved. 

SBCnON    104 

Section  104  of  the  bUl  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  the  transfer  of  amounts  between  the 
"Operating  expenses"  and  the  "Plant  and 
capital  equipment"  appropriations  as  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriation  acts.  The  AEC  ap- 
nroprlatlon  acts  have.  In  past  yeare.  provided 
that  not  to  exceed  6  percent  of  the  •PPro- 
prlations  for  "Operating  expenses  and 
"Plant  and  capital  equipment  could  be 
transferred  between  such  appropriations,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  neither  appropriation 
could  be  increased  by  more  than  6  percent 
bv  any  such  transfer.  It  U  understood  that 
any  such  transfer  shall  be  reported  promptly 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

SECTION   IDS 

Section  105  of  the  bUl  amends  prior  AEC 
authorization  acts  as  follows:  ^.  ^ 

(a)  Subeection  110(f)  of  PubUc  Law  86-60. 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "And  pro- 
vided further,  that  waiver  of  use  charges  by 
the  Commission  may  not  extend  beyond  ten 
vears  after  Initial  crtOcaUty  of  the  reactor. 

(b)  subsection  101(b)  of  Public  Law 
89-32  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  to  paragraph  (4)  for  project  66-*-*. 
sodium  pump  test  faculty,  the  qualifying 
words  "for  design  and  Phase  I  construction^ 

(c)  Subsection  101(b)  of  PubUc  Iaw  91-44 
is  amended  by  mcrwstng  the  authortaatton 
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tor  projMCt  70-l-c,  waste  encapa^Uatioa  stor- 
age lacUiUas.  RlctUand,  Was^iiigtoa,  by 
$8,650,000,  to  $10,750,000  and  by  removmg 
the  restriction  to  architect  and  fng1n«wrlng 
services  only.  1 

BscnoN  io« 

SecUon  106  of  the  bill  autborlBee  the  Com- 
mission to  continue  the  project  definition 
phMe  (authorized  by  section  lj06  of  Public 
Law  91-44)  and  to  enter  Into  a  definitive  co- 
operative arrangement  for  the  research  and 
development,  design,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  a  demonstration  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  (LMTBR)  powirplant.  The 
bill  increaaee  the  previous  authorization  (for 
the  project  definition  phase  oiily)  from  $7 
mllllQo  to  $60  million.  whlch(  Increase  Is 
included  In  section  101.  In  iddltlon  the 
Commission  Is  granted  the  dlsctetlooary  au- 
thority to  provide  up  to  $30  mUllon  In  the 
tfxnx  of  Commission-furnished  Items  and. 
further,  to  wave  fuel  use  chafes  up  to  a 
total  of  $10  million.  The  participation  by  the 
Commission  Is  authorised  without  regard  to 
sections  53  and  169  of  the  Atpmlc  Energy 
Act.  Any  cooperative  arrangeiaent  agreed 
upon  must  be  submitted  to  aad  He  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atoml|;  Energy  for 
a  period  of  forty-five  days.  ' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
unanimously  urges  enactment  of  S.  3818 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happ*  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.    1 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President]  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode!  Island  has 
done  such  an  excellent  job  ol|  explaining 
the  pending  bill  that  he  docis  not  leave 
much  of  anything  for  me  to  saiy. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  I$land  is  one 
of  the  best  chairmen  we  ha^e  ever  had 
on  the  Joint  Committee  pn  Atomic 
EInergy.  He  is  conscientious  tn  his  work 
and  accurate  in  his  lescrlpfions. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  cah  say  any- 
thing more  than  that.  As  I  h|ive  already 
said,  he  has  given  us  a  thorough  explana- 
tion of  the  bill.  I 

Mr.  President,  in  case  other  members 
of  the  committee  have  sometiiing  to  say 
on  the  pending  bill.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  in  order  to  ^lert  them. 

The  PREBIDINa  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Stbnnis)  .  The  clerk  will  call  [the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  | clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  i 

Bir.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.       1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIJI.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastorb)  ,  particularly  ^th  what  he 
has  had  to  say  about  the  deoense  of  our 
country,  especially  with  reference  to 
nuclear  powered  naval  vessel$. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  tl*  long  lead 
time  that  is  necessary  in  a  program  of 
this  kind.  It  takes  many  years  at  the 
best.  We  would  be  derelict  n  our  duty 
today  in  failing  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  and  the  lU  effects  of 
that  course  of  action  would  i^rhaps  not 
show  up  for  many  years — at  a  time  when 
perhaps  some  of  us  would  b^  no  longer 
serving  in  the  Senate. 

It  calls  for  conscientious  and  some- 
times courageous  action  to  lupport  de 


fense  measures.  Congress  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
national  defense.  We  should  not  be 
tempted  to  neglect  that  responsibility 
for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

Strength  in  the  hands  of  a  peace-lov- 
ing country  such  as  the  United  States  is 
strength  built  up  and  exerted  to  prevent 
war  rather  than  to  invite  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  a  couple  of 
other  items  in  the  authorization  bill 
uiwn  which  I  should  like  to  comment.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  food  ir- 
radiation program.  The  program  of  food 
irradiation  is  a  means  of  preserving  food. 

A  great  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  world  is  not  only  hungry  but  also 
without  refrigeration.  In  order  that  those 
people  might  be  reached  and  provided 
with  a  proper  diet,  including  protein, 
anything  that  advances  the  preservation 
of  food  is  a  humanitarian  enterprise.  In 
addition,  it  will  greatly  expand  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States. 

We  know  from  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  food  irradia- 
tion that  fresh  fniit,  such  as  berries,  can 
be  treated  with  irradiation  and  instead 
of  spoiling  within  1  or  2  days,  perhaps 
their  life  will  be  extended  for  10  days  or 
so. 

That  means  that  the  producers  of  that 
product  have  a  greater  market  and  a 
wider  market  area.  That  Is  also  true  in 
reference  to  the  market  for  red  meat. 

The  total  amount  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  food  ir- 
radiation program  was  only  enough  to 
barely  keep  it  alive  but  not  enough  to 
insure  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
world  effort  in  this  field.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  two  phases  of  the 
AEC's  program — isotopes  development 
and  biology  and  medicine  studies — which 
essentially  double  the  level  of  effort  for 
the  coming  year  over  that  requested.  At 
that,  the  total  amount  involved  is  still 
only  $540,000.  That  is  a  minimum  the 
committee  deems  essential  for  a  mean- 
ingful program  in  low -level  radiation  of 
food  products  which  is  now  approaching 
fruition.  This  program,  together  with  the 
Army's  high-level  radiation  sterilization 
program,  will  provide  a  balanced  effort 
to  hdp  the  United  States  retain  Its  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  in  this  field. 

That  position  is  in  jeopardy  even  now. 
Our  country  has  approved  only  two 
E>roducts — wheat  and  potatoes — for  con- 
sumption after  radiation  treatment. 
Israel  has  also  approved  two,  but  Canada 
has  three  and  Russia  has  nine  products 
on  the  approved  list.  Many  other  coun- 
tries— The  Netherlands,  Prance^Den- 
mark.  West  Oeitnany,  Spain.  Hflfeiry. 
England — all  have  programs  to  develop 
this  technology  which  is  going  to  be  the 
food  preservation  method  of  the  future. 
They  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  leader- 
ship both  in  technology  and  commit- 
ment. The  amounts  recommended  by  the 
committee  should  be  adequate  for  us  to 
continue  in  a  worthwhile  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  Nebraska 
is  vitally  Interested  in  this  program. 

The  State  of  Nebraska,  including  the 
Industrial  resources  division  of  the  State 
government  and  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska and  many  other  agencies,  have 


made  contributions  to  the  program  of 
food  Irradiation. 

We  do  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  will  be  a  means 
of  helping  to  feed  the  people  of  the 
world.  Second,  and  very  frankly,  it  will 
widen  the  markets  available  to  the  farm- 
ers of  America. 

Some  day  the  turmoil  in  the  country 
will  subside.  We  will  always  have  prob- 
lems, but  we  will  not  always  be  in  an 
emotional  crisis  such  as  now. 

When  that  time  comes,  this  program 
will  aid  rural  America  by  adding  to  its 
income.  It  will  help  to  build  a  stronger 
rural  America.  Any  program  that  offers 
better  and  wider  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  will  be  welcome. 

Such  a  program  will  serve  two  great 
purposes.  It  will  add  to  the  greater  po- 
tential of  rural  America  and  make  a  con- 
tribution in  the  feeding  of  the  whole 
world. 

There  is  another  Item  In  the  bill  that 
I  should  like  to  mention,  I  refer  to  the 
subject  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  spoke  of — the  Mtlflcial 
heart  research  program.  This  is  very  im- 
portant. It  is  one  avenue  that  promises 
great  hope  in  connection  with  saving 
lives  that  are  now  lo6t  because  of  heart 
failure. 

We  have  had  some  miraculous  things 
happen  in  the  way  of  heart  transplants. 
Actually,  however,  there  are  not  enough 
timely  donors  to  scratch  the  surface. 
Furthermore,  it  has  not  been  demon- 
strated as  yet  that  the  transplant  of  a 
human  heart  is  a  llfesaving  process  for 
very  long.  The  procedure  Is  limited  by 
the  length  of  time  that  the  benefits  ac- 
crue to  the  recipients  of  the  heart  trans- 
plsmts.  The  recipient  is  assured  of  living 
for  a  while,  but  not  for  too  long.  There 
are  many  problems  yet  to  be  overcome. 
So,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  other 
methods. 

Several  studies  made  by  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and  others  in- 
dicate that  of  the  some  three-quarters 
of  a  million  people  who  have  died  sm- 
nually  from  heart  disease,  about  100,000 
might  have  been  saved  had  a  circulatory 
support  system  been  available. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
have  divided  the  research  efforts  on  a 
radioisotopic  powered  artificial  heart 
program. 

The  present  program  entails  current 
and  proposed  research  on  an  isotoplc 
heat  source,  a  power  converter,  a  power 
transmission  system,  and  the  heart 
pump.  The  AEC's  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
contains  $500,000  for  continuation  of  the 
program  of  fuels — ^medical  grade  plu- 
tonium-238 — and  radiation  measure- 
ments research.  I  consider  that  this  sxmi 
$500,000,  constitutes  a  minimum  level  of 
effort  to  obtain  meaningful  progress  in 
the  development  of  the  heat  source. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Joint  commit- 
tee recommended  authorization  of,  and 
the  Congress  appropriated,  $800,000  to 
start  research  on  the  second  item  of  the 
system — the  power  converter.  Those 
funds  were  lost  to  the  AEC  during  an  ad- 
ministration application  of  an  unallo- 
cated congressional  reduction  of  $22  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget. 
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I  strongly  recommend  that  $800,000  be 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971  so  that  the 
AEC  can  begin  research  on  this  ex- 
tremely vital  project,  the  power  con- 
verter. 

Successful  development  of  an  Isotoplc 
powered  artificial  heart  wUl  result  in  a 
longer  and  better  life  for  thousands  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  yielding  the  fioor,  I 
wish  again  to  commend  ttie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  serv- 
ice he  rendered  and  the  leadership  he 
provided  in  this  very  important  program 
that  is  represented  in  this  authorization 
bill. 

GASEOUS  DDTTTSION   PLANTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  en- 
tire Atomic  Energy  budget,  the  decision 
of  the  Joint  Committee  which  has  the 
most  significant  impact  is  that  relative 
to  the  Government-owned  gaseous  diffu- 
sion plants  which  are  the  sole  source  of 
enriched  uranium  for  fuel  to  power  nu- 
clear reactors.  Enriched  uranium  is  also 
used  in  nuclear  weapons.  The  committee 
is  recommending  the  addition  of  $16.1 
million  in  construction  funds  to  initiate 
the  so-called  Cascade  improvement  pro- 
gram known  as  the  CIP. 

As  many  Senators  know,  uranium  is 
enriched,  that  is,  the  percentage  of  fis- 
sionable material  Is  increased,  by  means 
of  a  gaseous  diffusion  process  which  re- 
mains highly  classified.  Developments  in 
the  tectinology  associated  with  this  proc- 
ess have  provided  us  with  the  ability  to 
increase  the  production  capacity  of  the 
three  existing  plants  by  improving  the 
Cascades — the  actual  diffusion  machin- 
ery— without  increasing  the  electric 
power  level  at  which  they  are  operated. 
The  CIP  is  the  first  of  several  steps 
which  must  be  taken  to  increase  our 
capacity  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  enriched  uranium.  It  is  a 
large-scale  project  which  will  take  many 
years  to  complete,  but  it  will  provide  ad- 
ditional capacity  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any 
means  presently  available. 

Our  gaseous  diffusion  plants  provide  a 
source  of  material  for  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  such  uses  draw  on  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  plant  capacity. 
By  ta — and  I  mean  well  over  95  per- 
cent— of  the  enriched  uranium  is  used 
as  fuel  in  domestic  and  foreign  nuclear 
powerplants.  The  capacity  of  the  diffu- 
sion plants  has  a  finite  limit  and  esti- 
mates of  the  demands  upon  that  capac- 
ity, both  foreign  and  domestic,  Indicate 
that  such  capacity  will  be  exceeded  by 
demand  by  the  mld-1970's.  In  fact,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  capacity  will 
be  committed  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  AEC  has  estimated  that,  by  the  end 
of  1978,  the  demand  will  outstrip  AEC's 
ability  to  supply  all  customers  from  both 
current  production  and  preproduced  In- 
ventory. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  ad- 
ministration has  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  refused  the  request  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  seek  au- 
thorization of  funds  to  initiate  the  Csis- 
cade  improvement  program.  Last  year 
the  Commission  asked  for  $138  million, 
but  the  administration  rejected  it.  This 
year  the  AEC  asked  that  $170  million  be 
authorized  and  $61  million  appropriated. 


Instead,  the  budget  submitted  contained 
only  $5  million  for  architect-engineering 
work.  This  small  amount  for  A-E  work 
would  provide  no  assurance  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  eventually  get  on  with 
the  job  of  increasing  the  capacity  of 
these  plants.  Certainly  installation  of  the 
CIP  would  be  delayed  for  at  least  1  more 
year. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
Joint  Committee  that  we  cannot  afford 
this  continued  procrastination  and  delay. 
This  decision  was  reached  unanimous- 
ly by  the  committee. 

I  pause  in  this  discourse  to  thank  the 
distinguished  and  able  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  leadership  and 
his  support  In  this  field,  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee,  Represent- 
ative HoLiraLD,  and  to  each  member 
thereof.  It  is  clearly  recognized  by  every- 
one knowledgeable  in  this  field,  including 
the  administration,  that  the  existing  fa- 
cilities must  be  improved,  and  that  not- 
withstanding such  improvement  there 
vrill  be  a  need  for  a  new  enrichment  fa- 
cility by  the  end  of  this  decade.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Joint  Committee  the 
time  to  commence  the  improvement  of 
these  plants  is  now.  Ideally,  it  should 
have  been  started  last  year. 

It  should  have  been  started  last  year 
because,  unless  we  do  proceed  with  the 
improvement  of  this  source  of  nuclear 
fuel  this  country  faces  a  crisis  in  energy 
both  at  home  and  with  respect  to  the 
demands  upon  our  country  from  abroad. 
The  effect  of  the  recommended  addi- 
tion of  $16.1  million  is  to  permit  not  only 
the  necessary  planning  but  also  the  ini- 
tial construction  and  long  leadtime  pro- 
curement for  the  production  support  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  effectuate  improve- 
ment of  these  plans  and.  further,  to  per- 
mit the  design  and  procurement  neces- 
sary for  actual  installation  of  improve- 
ments to  the  first  80  stages  by  Decem- 
ber 1974.  Authorization  of  such  activity 
tlus  year  advances  by  about  6  months 
the  completion  of  the  CriP.  More  impor- 
tant, this  initial  commitment  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  assurance  that  the 
UJ3.  gaseous  diffusion  plants  would  con- 
tinue to  have  sufficient  capacity  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  qualified  customers,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  It  will  enhance  the 
prospects  for  continued  sale  of  U.S.-type 
reactors  abroad  with  the  attendant  trade 
and  balance-of-payments  advantages. 
Moreover,  it  will  assist  in  minimizing 
the  risk  of  further  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  noticed  with  interest 
and  approval  today  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  vigorously  seeking  a 
voluntary  agreement  with  Japan  and 
other  nations  with  respect  to  textile  im- 
ports into  the  United  States.  This  has 
become  an  acute  problem.  I  have 
watched  with  Interest  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Rep- 
resentative Mills,  and  I  hope  that  the 
administraUon  will  proceed  with  vigor 
and  that  its  efforts  will  succeed  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  voluntary  agreement. 

Unless  this  is  done,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  nations  exporting  to 
the  United  States  the  necessity  for  the 


Congress  to  consider  their  refusal  to 
enter  into  a  reasonable  volimtary  agree- 
ment, should  they  so  refuse.  But  here  is 
an  opportunity  to  sell  reactors  abroad, 
to  export  reactor  parts,  to  export  fuel 
to  be  used  in  those  power  reactors.  This 
is  a  field  in  which  the  United  States  has 
no  competitors.  Indeed,  it  is  a  demand 
which  we  have  agreed  to  supply  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adherence  to  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  by  many  nations 
that  are  in  political  affinity  with  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  meet  those  demands  abroad 
and  in  order  to  reap  the  rewards  of  the 
added  trade,  the  benefits  to  our  balance 
of  payments,  jobs  to  Americans,  it  is 
necessary  to  start  now  an  expansion 
of  the  plants  necessary  to  produce  the 
fuel. 

Let  me  reiterate,  there  is  no  dispute 
that  this  work  must  be  done.  The  admin- 
istration is  seeking  again  to  put  off  the 
inevitable.  The  Joint  Committee  has  ex- 
haustively studied  this  program  in  ex- 
tensive hearings  over  the  past  2  years 
and  is  of  the  firm  t>elief  that  we  must  go 
forward  now.  Let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  earlier  occasions  when  the 
Joint  Committee  stood  before  the  Con- 
gress urging  that  the  legislative  branch 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  to  ac- 
complish significant  national  objectives. 
The  most  outstanding  example  was  in 
the  development  of  the  H-bomb.  Perhaps 
of  equal  significance  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  submarine  which  to- 
day provides  one  of  our  most  effective 
deterrents  against  war. 

Indeed,  as  we  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  deployment  of  deterrent  nuclear 
weapons,  the  most  secure  weapon  we 
have  now,  the  weapon  in  which  we  can 
place  most  confidoice,  the  weapon  about 
which  a  potential  enemy  would  be  most 
concerned,  is  the  nuclear  submarine. 

The  improvement  of  the  Nation's  only 
uranium  enrichment  facilities  stands 
with  these  two  examples  in  its  import  to 
the  nationad  well-being. 

I  need  not  remind  the  members  of 
this  body  of  the  crisis  our  Nation  faces 
in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  low- 
cost  electric  energy. 

The  distingiushed  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  beloved  Senator  Akxn,  has 
spoken  many  times  in  this  vital  field.  He 
has  shown  the  way  by  pointing  to  the 
need  by  our  country  of  sources  of  rea- 
sonably priced  electrical  energy. 

Nuclear  powerplants  will  play  a  major 
role  in  solving  that  crisis — but  not  with- 
out the  enriched  uranivim  they  need  as 
fuel.  Without  the  timely  improvement  of 
the  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  there  will 
not  be  adequate  nuclear  fuel  for  those 
electric  powerplants.  Already  we  have 
had  to  reduce  the  scope  of  our  guarantee 
to  supply  fuel  to  foreign  coimtries  for 
their  reactors.  The  United  States  has 
had  to  limit  from  5  years  to  3  years  the 
period  Mrtthln  which  construction  must 
begin  on  foreign  reactors  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  Inclusion  in  a  fuel  com- 
mitment. Our  continued  capacity  to  sup- 
ply low-cost  nuclear  fuel  is  an  important 
economic  factor  in  deterring  other  na- 
tions from  development  of  their  own 
enrichment  capability.  With  such  capa- 
bility comes  the  attendant  increases  in 
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the  potential  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  £iddiUon,  our  inibillty  to  sup- 
ply the  fuel  for  foreign  reaqtors  will  rep- 
resent the  loss  of  a  very  substantial  for- 
eign market.  A  commitmei^t  to  the  CIP 
must  be  made  now  to  avoid  these  prob- 
lems in  the  near,  smd  I  emphasize  netir, 
future.  I  urge  support  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  to  move  for- 
ward with  this  program  b^ore  it  is  too 
late.  J 

Not  only  do  I  iirge  approval  of  the  au- 
thorization, but  I  beseech  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  make  available  the 
full  appropriation  herein  {authorized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
indicated  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  questions.  I  have  a  JTew  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  him.  If  perchance 
some  of  them  get  into  clsisstfied  answers, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  consult  him  without 
having  any  of  that  information  made 
public.  I 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  tne  committee 
report,  copies  of  which  are  Ion  one,  desks. 
On  page  35,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
there  is  a  reference  to  th^  plan  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  phase  out 
the  Princeton-Pennsylvania  accelerator 
during  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  report  indicates  that  that  is  most 
disturbing  to  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
report  indicates  that  that  facility  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  approxi- 
mately $40  million,  and 
been  in  full  operation  di 
5  years. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
enough  to  tell  us  what 
why  there  Is  such  a  plan^  because  the 
committee  Is  obviously  coocemed  about 
It.  May  I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  concerned  about  it.  i 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  tl^e  old  story- 
budgetary  stringencies.  I  (|d  not  quite  go 
along  with  it.  We  have  invited  so  much 
money  In  it  that  I  think  it  Is  next  to  folly 
to  cut  it  out.  Of  course,  qther  facilities 
are  being  built  at  Batavlai  111.  We  were 
critical  of  the  witnesses  Ipho  appeared 
before  the  committee,  not  of  their  per- 
sonality or  character,  but  of  their  Judg- 
ment in  phasing  out  this  particular  fa- 
cility. It  has  to  do  withi  high  energy 
physics.  It  has  to  do  with  basic  knowl- 
edge in  science.  It  is  regrettable  that, 
after  we  put  in  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  have  put  into  it,  it  is  said  that 
it  must  be  cut  off  a  bit  Here  and  a  bit 
there.  May  I  say  that  it  is  $  case  of  biting 
off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face. 

That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  the 
Senator.  I 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  report  states  that 
the  conunittee  strongly  recommends 
that  steps  toward  termiiiation  be  de- 
ferred to  see  whether  or  not  suffldent 
funds  can  be  obtained  t)  permit  con- 
tinued use  of  the  facility.  What  did  the 
committee  have  in  mind  a  s  to  the  source 
of  "EufBdent  funds"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  havt  made  money 
available  for  fiscal  year  1 1971.  We  re- 
quested $2  million  to  tdlow  orderly 
phaseout  during  fiscal  year  1^1- 1  think 
we  ought  to  keep  it  up  l|t  years  subse- 
quent to  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senktor.  in  effect, 
is  sasring  that  these  "sulSclent  funds" 
could  come  from   the  4tomic  Energy 


Conunisslon,  but  the  report  refers  to  ef- 
forts by  Princeton  University  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  also.  Is  there 
some  possibility  of  fimds  being  raised  by 
the  universities  to  move  into  this? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  they 
would  not  stop  operation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Princeton  is  quite  an  area  of  scien- 
tific activity,  as  the  Senator  knows.  I 
do  not  think  they  want  to  lose  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  this  is  phased  out, 
what  will  happen  to  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  will  not  be  used: 
it  will  just  be  there.  It  would  be  like 
putting  a  ship  in  mothballs.  It  would  be 
there,  but  It  would  be  in  mothballs.  That 
is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  would  not  be  any 
opportunity  to  sell  it  to  a  private  or- 
ganization, to  realize  some  return? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  so.  This 
has  to  do  with  basic  research. 

The  private  people  who  go  there  are 
scientists  and  professors  who  use  the  fa- 
cility to  conduct  their  experiments.  Many 
times,  of  coxirse,  industry  Is  interested  as 
well;  but  if  this  takes  a  commitment,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  any  one  Industry 
would  imdertake  the  expense. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  does  It  cost 
to  operate  this  a  year? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  have  to  put  that 
in  the  Record  later.  I  have  no  off-hand 
flgrure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  One  thing  that  I  would 
wonder  is.  if  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission simply  phases  out  its  costing  of 
the  program,  it  would  seem  that  pos- 
sibly the  universities  concerned  might 
Just  go  ahead  and  operate  it  themselves. 
There  are  15  universities,  as  I  see  in  the 
report,  which  make  lise  of  this  facility. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  There 
has  just  been  handed  to  me  the  infor- 
mation that  the  cost  to  operate  the 
Princeton-Pennsylvania  accelerator  is 
projected  at  about  $4  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  It  can  be  operated  for  as 
little  as  $2  million  per  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  answer. 

I  refer  to  page  37  of  the  committee 
report,  under  the  Item  "Chemistry  re- 
search." The  report  says: 

The  Joint  Committee  notes  that  this  total 
research  effort  will  be  reduced  tl.990.000 
below  the  estimated  costs  of  $53,970,000  for 
tUcal  year  1970.  Also,  many  oSslte  (univer- 
sity) contracts  will  be  canceled  during  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  informa- 
tion readily  available  to  him,  either  from 
his  own  files  or  from  the  files  of  the 
committee  staff,  which  suggest-what  this 
is  going  to  mean  as  far  as  university  con- 
tracts are  concerned,  what  universities 
will  be  affected  and  what  airounts? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  much 
information.  I  would  assume  they  would 
be  cut.  but  I  think  we  should  put  the 
available  information  in  the  Rkcoro 
later. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  could 
have  the  committee  staff  get  that  infor- 
mation and  supply  it  for  the  Rxcoro, 
I  would  appreciate  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pres- 
ently available  information  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao,  as  follows: 


OVEBAU.  EFTSCIB  OF  BlTSCKT  RKSTaiCTIONB  ON 
A£C    CHKMISnT    RXSEAKCH  PROGBAM 

At  the  national  laboratories,  the  primary 
Impact  of  budget  restrictions  has  been  in 
the  area  of  employment.  At  Argonne.  a  total 
of  55  staff  and  support  personnel  have  been 
terminated  In  19S9  and  1970.  At  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory,  reductions  will  result 
in  the  loss  of  about  10  scientific  personnel 
and  an  equal  number  of  supporting  staff.  The 
pattern  Is  similar  for  Oak  Ridge  (39  lost  since 
1969)   and  Brookhaven   (30  lost  since  1967). 

In  other  cases,  budget  restrictions  have 
resulted  In  the  Chemistry  program  assuming 
an  increased  share  of  facility  operating  costs. 
For  example,  at  Brookhaven  the  reduction 
In  support  of  the  cyclotron  provided  by  the 
Physics  Department  will  Impose  90%  of  the 
costs  on  chemistry  in  FY  1971.  compared 
to  40%  In  FY  1969  and  76%  In  FY  1970. 

At  Notre  Dame,  aU  of  the  programa  In 
physical  and  Inorganic  chemistry.  Including 
spectroscopy  and  spectrometry,  will  be  ter- 
minated and  activities  will  be  confined  to 
needs  of  the  radiation  chemistry  program. 

In  the  off-site  program,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  terminate  approximately  28  contracts  to- 
talling roughly  »650,000  during  FY  1970  and 
FY  1971.  Although  every  effort  Is  being  made 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  these  actions,  the 
net  effect  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  level  of 
chemistry  research  at  off-site  locations. 

DISTUBtmON  OV  BUOGXT  BZOUCnONS 

The  overall  philosophy  In  distributing 
budget  reductions  has  been  to  continue  to 
work  In  each  area  that  is  considered  of  high- 
est relevance  to  AEC  programs  and  to  use  the 
major  facilities  available  for  this  work.  With- 
in the  areas  of  research,  i.e.,  Nuclear,  Struc- 
tural and  Inorganic.  Radiation,  Isotope  and 
Physical  Chemistry,  and  Systems  and  Ma- 
terials Chemistry,  the  reductions  have  been 
roiighly  proportional  to  the  program  and  it 
is  within  the  fields  In  an  area  that  the  In- 
creases and  decreases  are  to  be  taken.  In  the 
special  projects  area,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
Insure  the  ezp>edltlous  analysis  of  samples 
and  to  reduce  the  R&D  efforts.  In  the  area 
of  preparation  and  purification  of  special 
isotopes  for  research,  the  major  cost  Is  the 
operation  of  the  high  Flux  Isotope  Reactor 
and  the  Transuranium  Processing  Plant  to 
prepare  transplutonlum  elements.  This  must 
be  continued  at  a  level  which  insures  the 
continued  operation  of  the  reactor  to  get 
maximum  production  of  transplutonlum  Iso- 
topes which  decay  during  any  shutdown  of 
the  reactor.  Increases  In  the  cost  of  this 
operation  will  h:  offset  by  a  reduction  In 
R&D  for  target  ^ep>aratlon  and  other  special 
Isotopes. 

In  the  areas  of  Nuclear.  Structural  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  the  nuclear  and  heavy 
element  program  will  be  kept  as  near  to  cur- 
rent levels  as  possible,  and  reduction  will  be 
made  In  Inorganic,  high  temperature,  and 
atructural  and  theoretical  chemistry.  In  the 
field  of  structural  and  theoretical,  the  em- 
phasis will  be  on  atructural  (neutron  diffrac- 
tion) with  greatar  reduction  In  the  theoreti- 
cal work. 

In  the  area  of  Radiation,  Isotope  and  Phys- 
ical Chemistry,  the  radiation  and  hot  atom 
chemistry  reduction  will  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum, which  means  that  the  effort  In  isotoplc 
effects,  pbyalcal  and  analytical  chemistry  will 
be  cut  back. 

In  the  area  of  Systems  and  Materials  Chem- 
istry, the  balance  between  fields  will  be  main- 
tained at  approximately  the  current  pro- 
gram. 

The  off-8lt«  program  will  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately more  than  the  on-site.  The  dis- 
tribution of  reductions  between  off-site  and 
on-site  is  to  a  great  extent  determined  by 
such  factors  as  the  need  at  the  national  lab- 
oratorlea  to  maintain  balanced  chemistry 
programs  with  expertise  in  many  fields  in 
order  to  Insure  the  vitality  of  the  laboratory. 
Bach  laboratory  chemistry  division  has  its 
special  character  determined  by  the  staff,  the 
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overaU  laboratory  programs  and  the  unique 
faciUtles  of  the  laboratory.  Some  examples 
are:  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  In  1971 
will  have  the  Improved  Heavy  Ion  Linear 
Accelerator  and  Is  a  prominent  center  for 
heavy  ion  research.  Argonne  has  a  new  pulsed 
electron  accelerator  for  radiation  chemistry, 
Oak  Ridge  has  a  program  of  heavy  element 
chemistry;  and  Brookhaven  specializes  In  hot 
atom  chemistry. 

In  the  off-site  program  the  Individual 
projects  are  usually  carried  out  in  chemistry 
departments  at  universities  where  other  re- 
search Is  going  on  without  AEC  support. 
Therefore,  the  selection  of  work  does  not 
have  the  consideration  of  overall  btJance  of 
the  program  of  the  department  and  each 
project  can  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  Us 
Importance  to  the  AEC.  In  the  case  of  nu- 
clear chemistry  and  radiation  chemistry,  the 
AEC  Is  the  principal  source  of  support  for 
such  work. 

LIST  or  pmOCSAMS  SZVXRXLT  CtTRTAILED 

High-temperature  and  molten  salt  studies 
wlU  be  reduced  at  Amee  and  Argonne,  and 
Inorganic  chemistry  and  analytical  chemistry 
research  will  be  severely  curtaUed  at  all  of 
the  laboratories  and  In  the  off-site  program. 
A  reduction  will  be  effected  In  physical 
chemistry  support  In  the  off-site  program 
by  the  termination  of  a  number  of  contracts 
where  the  relevance  to  AEC  Interests  exists 
but  Is  lees  pronounced  than  In  other  areas. 
The  Notre  Dame  Radiation  Laboratory  will 
completely  eliminate  all  physical  and  In- 
organic chemistry  research  in  favor  of  radia- 
tion chemistry  studies.  AU  of  the  National 
Laboratories  will  cut  back  on  the  support 
of  postdoctoral  research  associates  and  Ar- 
gonne will  eliminate  Its  summer  research 
parUclpatlon   program. 

Since  the  major  facilities  available  to  the 
Chemistry  Programs  are  not  numerous  and 
almost  exclusively  on-site,  and  since  pro- 
grams and  the  use  of  such  facilities  are  em- 
phasized, no  shutdown  of  major  facilities  is 
being  contemplated. 

Mr.  MnXER.  On  page  39  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  under  "Biology  and  medi- 
cine." in  the  middle  of  the  page,  there  is 
a  statement  that: 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  the 
increase  In  operating  expenses  of  $140,000  be 
applied  to  the  food  Irradiation  program.  The 
committee  believes  that  these  additional 
funds  are  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
work  required  to  assure  approval  of  planned 
ptetitions  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion  (FDA)   on  Irradiation  preserved  foods. 


I  am  Interested  in  this  subject,  because 
a  year  or  two  ago  I  had  considerable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  the  use  of  irradiated  foods  for 
the  armed  services.  I  take  it  what  this 
relates  to,  however,  is  the  use  of  such 
foods  in  a  commercial  sense  rather  than 
an  armed  services  sense;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  or  not  the  work  done  by  the  De- 
fense Department  could  not  have  been 
utilized  as  a  basis  for  FDA  approval. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  they  partici- 
pate now. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  hope  that  they 
participate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  have  a  tremen- 
dous interest  in  this. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  wonder  what  this 
work  is  that  Is  supopsed  to  be  done  with 
this  money,  to  assure  approval  of  planned 
petitions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Say  that  again,  please. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  committee  report 
says: 


The  committee  believes  that  these  addi- 
tional fvmdi  are  neceaeary  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  work  required  to  assure  approval 
of  planned  petitions. 

I  must  say  I  am  not  at  all  clear  on 
what  kind  of  work  that  would  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  it  runs  the  whole 
gamut,  feeding  studies  and  radiation 
studies,  things  of  that  kind.  It  goes  to 
the  acceptability  of  the  product. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  this  is 
work  done  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Either  directly  or 
through  contract? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  It  is 
done  under  contract. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  the  results  of  this 
work  are  turned  over  to  PDA,  for  FDA 
to  use  in  evaluating  products? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  they  will  accept 
it.  Many  products — such  as,  the  Senator 
will  remember,  the  flshmeal  we  have 
talked  about  here  in  the  Senate  many 
times— are  acceptable  in  many  countries 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  them 
accepted  here  in  the  United  States 
through  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

I  will  say  this:  I  do  not  think  the 
American  eating  public  is  ready  for  ir- 
radiated food.  Not  today.  I  think  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  accepta- 
ble, but,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
brought  out.  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
throughout  the  world  who  are  on  the 
edge  of  starvation.  They  are  hungry,  and 
while  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that 
this  may  not  meet  the  acceptability 
standards  of  the  American  palate,  it 
certainly  would  go  a  long  way  for  peo- 
ple who  have  not  eaten  for  days;  and 
that  is  where  you  get  your  first  ac- 
ceptability. 

The  food  is  absolutely  pure  and  abso- 
lutely safe,  but  sometimes,  of  course, 
there  may  be  a  UtUe  bit  of  a  change  that 
comes  about  in  the  taste  of  food,  and  you 
have  to  get  used  to  it.  It  is  like  one  ciga- 
rette against  another  cigarette.  I  do  not 
smoke,  but  they  have  so  many  brands  to 
satisfy  so  many  people  that  there  must 
be  a  difference  among  them,  and  it  is  the 
same  way  with  food. 

For  example,  you  eat  bacon,  and  bacon 
has  a  certain  taste  for  you.  If  you  irradi- 
ate bacon,  it  may  change  the  taste  a  little 
bit.  It  is  Just  as  good  and  Just  as  nourish- 
ing, yet  you  may  have  to  get  used  to  the 
new  taste. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
appreciates  tliat.  and  he  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  it. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  I  know  that. 
Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  do  not  know,  for 
example,  why  this  money  is  not  author- 
ized and  being  expended  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  if  this  is  something 
that  is  supposed  to  enable  FDA  to  give 
jujproval  of  petitions  filed  with  FDA. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  because  they  do 
not  do  that  sort  of  thing.  They  do  not 
perform  the  research  and  then  pass 
judgment  on  their  own  work.  I  think 
that  is  what  we  are  up  agtiinst. 

The  Senator  must  realize,  here,  that 
much  of  the  impetus  on  these  programs 


comes  chiefly  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee—I can  say  that  with  due  pride,  and 
yet  In  full  modesty — even  more  so,  some- 
times, than  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Itself.  Many  times  they  come  up  here 
with  a  weakened  position  until  we  fortify 
it  for  them.  I  wiU  tell  the  Senator  frankly. 
I  have  never  met  a  group  of  18  Members 
of  Congress  who  were  more  energetic, 
more  devoted,  more  dedicated,  or  more 
hard  working  than  the  18  members  of 
that  committee.  Sometimes,  because  of 
our  multitudinous  responsibilities  in  the 
Senate,  we  do  not  attend  as  many  of  the 
meetings  as  some  of  the  Manbers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  although  we 
ti"y  to  go  as  often  as  we  caxi. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  I  have 
never  seen  anything  quite  like  it.  There 
is  no  ballyhoo  about  the  committee;  no 
fanfare  about  the  committee.  Most  of  its 
work  is  done  behind  closed  doors.  But 
this  is  the  committee  which  got  for 
America  its  first  nuclear  submarine. 
This  is  the  committee  which  gave  Amer- 
ica the  first  hydrogen  bomb.  This  is  the 
committee  that  has  always  been  on  the 
alert.  Time  and  time  again — we  could 
write  a  book  on  this  subject. 

So  when  the  Senator  asks  me,  "Why 
do  you  not  give  it  to  the  Food  and 
Drug?"  I  reply,  "because  it  may  die  on 
the  vine.  Leave  it  where  it  is  now,  and 
something  will  come  of  it." 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
appreciates  the  great  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  it  is  attributable 
to  the  leadership  the  committee  has  had. 
However,  I  take  it  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Is  saying  that  there 
is  no  problem  as  far  as  the  relationship 
and  the  cooperation  between  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  FDA  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely  none.  Abso- 
lutely none. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  page  41  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  committee  notes  that: 
The  field  of  ecology  has  recently  become 
a  topic  of  great  popular  Interest,  "nie  Com- 
mission's reaearch  program  In  this  area  pre- 
dates this  recent  upeurge  of  Intereet.  The 
overall  funding  for  ecological  studies  In  the 
fiscal  year  1971  AEC  budget  Is  in  excess  of 
$18  mllUon  for  the  biology  and  medicine  pro- 
gram. 

I  take  it  that  this  interest  of  the  Com- 
mission in  ecology  has  gone  back,  prob- 
ably, a  number  of  years.  Are  there  any 
reports  that  the  Commission  has  issued 
on  the  problem  of  pollution  from  atomic 
devices? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  had  exten- 
sive hearings.  We  have  volumes  of  hear- 
ings testimony  before  our  committee, 
and  reports. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  has  there  been  any- 
thing beyond  the  hearings? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  Issued  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  committee  itself  has 
issued  reports? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  ourselves. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  how  recently 
one  might  have  been  issued? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  told  about  3 
months  ago.  I  will  see  that  the  Senator 
gets  a  copy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  appreciate  It.  I 
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think,  Mr.  President,  that  :t  would  be 
well  for  the  work  of  the  Atctnic  Energy 
Commission  on  this  subject  to  be  popu- 
larized a  little  more.  because|  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  are  tiot  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  Commission,  and 
no  doubt  the  committee,  toe.  have  been 
on  top  of  this  thing  for  quit<  some  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  comes 
from  a  State  that  has  an  acbuaintance- 
ship  with  the  entire  deveiopment  of 
atomic  energy.  I  can  say  to  him  that 
insofar  as  the  record  of  safety  of  the 
atomic  energy  activity  of  this  Nation 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  lecord  quite 
like  it.  particularly  when  w  realize  the 
the  vastness  of  our  partic  pation,  the 
types  of  weapons  we  have  daveloped,  the 
number  of  bombs  we  have  produced,  and 
the  number  of  reactors  we  h^ve  through- 
out the  country — research,  fexperiment- 
al,  and  actual  power  produci  ng  reactors, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  When 
one  realizes  that  more  peoiile  were  af- 
fected through  painting  the  watch  dials 
with  radium  in  the  1920's  titan  through 
the  develoE«nent  of  the  wiole  atomic 
energy  program,  he  says  to  h  imself  what 
a  marvelous  record  that  i>.  We  have 
always  been  on  top  of  safdty.  That  is 
our  primary  concern. 

I  do  not  know  whether  ;he  Senator 
has  ever  visited  one  of  these  places 
where  you  have  to  put  covers  on  your 
shoes  and  they  give  you  cov;ralls  to  put 
on.  and  when  you  come  out  they  give 
you  a  thorough  check  with  the  Gelger 
counter.  You  say  to  yoursel;  "We  can't 
afford  to  ever  become  careless  or  negli- 
gent." We  have  always  been]  exceedingly 
careful. 

I  am  gratified  that  we  havr  maintained 
such  a  fine  record  of  safety  in  this  In- 
dustry. It  is  a  primary  concern,  because 
we  are  dealing  here  with  rad  ation.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  If  nan  becomes 
complacent,  one  can  imagine  how  seri- 
ous it  can  become.  i 

The  Senator  ask  me  whether  or  not 
we  have  been  interested  in  pollution  In 
this  connection.  This  dates  back  to  the 
beginning  of  our  atomic  enetgy  program. 
We  have  to  be  interested  iii  It.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  We  have  to  be  in- 
terested in  what  comes  out  of  that  stack, 
what  comes  out  of  that  reactor,  and  what 
gets  into  the  water.  Otherwise,  the  whole 
program  could  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the,  Senator  ap- 
preciates the  fact  that  th^e  are  some 
who  talk  about  the  ecolo^  program  as 
though  certain  committees  in  Congress 
have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  While 
I  realize  that  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  was  a  member  at  the  time, 
got  Into  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
back  in  1962,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nnission  has  been  working  ^n  tlus  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  it  vould  be  very 
useful  for  many  people  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  reports  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred. 

I  would  like  to  drop  dowi  i  to  the  next 
section.  "Training.  Education,  and  In- 
formaUon,"  on  page  41.  Tlte  statement 
is  made: 

Progrmm  efforts  are  directed  toward  osalst- 
ance  to  colleges  and  unlversUles  In  estab- 
lishing nuclear  curricula. 


Could  the  Senator  tell  us  how  much 
of  this  authorization  is  proposed  to  go  to 
this  type  of  activity? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  $12,780,000  was  re- 
quested for  training,  education,  and  in- 
formation operating  funds. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  But  I 
take  it  that  the  program  efforts  for  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  be  only  a  portion  of  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  portion  of  it,  about 
$6.8  million  out  of  the  total  of  $12.8  mil- 
lion, would  go  for  the  purpose  stated 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  it  be  feasible  for 
the  Senator  to  put  a  breakdown  in  the 
Record,  not  only  showing  how  much  is 
going  for  this  particular  aspect,  but  also 
how  many  colleges  and  perhaps  what 
their  names  are? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  will  do  that.  We 
will  put  it  in  the  Record  when  we  get 
the  information. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  go  over 
to  page  44.  Here,  as  I  said  earlier,  if  I  am 
getting  into  a  sensitive  area,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  so  indicate. 

A  great  many  of  us  who  are  not 
privileged  to  serve  on  this  committee 
were  rather  hopeful  at  the  time  the 
Senate  ratified  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifer- 
ation  Treaty  that  there  would  be  prompt 
action  to  implement  some  of  its  provi- 
sions. The  committee  is  very  much  aware 
of  this,  obviously,  and  it  states: 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  policy  of  our 
Government  should  be  clearly  stated  on  this 
Interrelated  matter  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Joint  Committee  recommends  that  the  A£C 
accelerate  its  work  with  the  Department  ot 
State  and  other  responsible  agencies  to  de- 
velop such  a  policy. 

May  I  ask  what  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  done  already,  since  the 
time  we  ratified  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty?  The  committee  talks  about  its 
work  and  it  wants  to  accelerate  its  work, 
but  I  want  to  know  what  its  work  has 
been. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  proceeded 
with  the  exploration  for  natural  gas 
and  oil  and  things  of  that  kind  utilizing 
nuclear  explosives  as  mentioned  in  arti- 
cle V  of  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  peaceful  uses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  for  what  AEC  calls  under- 
ground engineering. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  about  Inspection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Inspection  of  what? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Inspection  of  atomic  in- 
stallations, which  Is  one  of  the  areas 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Etoes  the  Senator  mean 
throughout  the  world? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  In  other  nations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  essentially 
delegated  that  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Vienna,  Austria.  We  do 
that  on  a  cooperative  basis.  We  started 
out  with  bilateral  agreements,  but  we 
have  been  turning  inspection  activities 
under  the  bilaterals  over  to  the  Agency 
for  independent  inspection.  We  feel  that 
that  Is  the  better  way  to  do  it.  We  have 
been  very  careful  about  this,  to  make  siire 
that  any  of  the  material  that  Is  given 


and  any  of  the  assistance  that  is  given 
is  not  diverted  to  weaponry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course,  that  was 
called  for  by  the  treaty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  correct.  And 
we  make  sure.  We  follow  through. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  wondering  Just 
what  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
work  has  been,  for  example,  with  the  in- 
ternational agency  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  develop  stand- 
ards. They  develop  methods  of  inspec- 
tion. They 

Mr.  MILLER.  Has  there  been  real  mo- 
mentum on  this? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  there  has 
been. 

The  civilian  nuclear  power  program 
has  been  slightly  slowed  down  in  Amer- 
ica. As  the  Senator  knows,  up  until  re- 
cently the  United  States  was  going  along 
very  speedily.  We  have  many,  many  re- 
actors on  order  now.  But  there  has  been 
slight  resistance  in  some  localities  be- 
cause of  the  siting  situation.  That  has 
not  been  with  respect  to  atomic  energy 
alone.  It  has  even  been  so  with  respect  to 
conventional  plants.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  are  wrestling  with  now. 

Everybody  knows  we  have  to  have 
enough  electricity  to  meet  our  demands. 
Everybody  wants  to  turn  on  that  Ught, 
to  make  sure  it  bums  when  he  hits  the 
switch.  Everybody  wants  to  put  in  a  plug 
and  make  sure  the  electricity  is  there. 
When  they  txim  on  their  air  conditioner, 
they  want  to  make  siire  the  electricity  is 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have 
blackouts  and  brownouts,  and  sometimes 
we  have  a  paucity  of  electricity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  study  shows 
that  every  7  to  10  years,  our  demand 
for  electricity  doubles.  Our  big  question 
will  be  how  we  are  going  to  meet  this  big 
demand. 

One  of  the  big  subjects  we  have  today 
is  the  matter  of  siting.  Some  people  want 
island  siting,  where  a  plant  of,  let  us 
say,  1,000  megawatts  would  be  built,  a 
big  one,  and  then  convey  the  electricity 
ashore.  Many  suggestions  are  being  made. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that 
there  has  been  some  resistance  on  the 
part  of  some  citizenry  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  these  atomic  plants  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  We  have  received 
resistance.  It  never  existed  before,  but 
it  has  developed,  and  I  suppose  this  has 
developed  in  other  countries  as  well.  This 
more  or  less  has  slowed  down  the  whole 
operation. 

It  grieves  me,  because  I  think  the 
future  of  a  second  source  of  energy  lies 
in  atomic  energy,  and  we  need  a  second 
source  of  energy.  We  are  told  that  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  have 
any  oil  left.  We  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  coal,  out  I  understand  that  the 
coal  they  bum  in  Illinois  comes  from 
Montana.  These  problems  are  becoming 
serious. 

There  is  only  so  much  coal  and  so  much 
oil  in  the  ground.  We  cannot  manufac- 
ture more  of  it.  It  is  Just  there.  Once  we 
exhaust  it.  it  is  gone,  never  to  come  back 
again,  as  the  song  would  go. 

What  we  have  to  do  Is  to  develop 
another  source  of  energy.  We  &re  an  in- 
dustrial Nation.  We  are  the  most  Indus- 
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trialized  nation  in  the  world.  We  consume 
50  percent  of  the  goods  and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  world.  We  control  40 
percent  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  We 
represent  only  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  and  7  percent  of  its 
land  mass.  Yet,  here  we  are.  superior 
and  supreme.  Why?  Because  we  have 
the  oil.  We  have  the  gas.  We  have  the 
coal.  We  have  the  methods  to  use  them. 
We  have  the  means  of  industrial  produc- 
tion. If  all  energy  goes,  then  we  will  lose 
our  industrial  superiority. 

The  United  States  has  pioneered  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy.  We  were  the  first 
to  utilize  the  energy  of  the  atom.  We 
were  also  the  first  to  get  into  the  business 
of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

I  therefore  hope  that  we  would  pursue 
our  development  of  a  second  source  of 
energy.  I  know  that  there  are  risks  in- 
volved as  well  as  many  problems  con- 
nected with  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  mention  a  cliche  this 
afternoon,  but  any  nation  that  can  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  any  nation  that  can 
return  \ixtee  men  to  earth,  who  possibly, 
because  of  an  accident,  did  not  get  to 
the  moon  as  we  did  the  last  time,  cer- 
tainly such  a  nation  can  solve  some  of 
these  problems. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  very 
well  "expressed  the  thought  I  have  on 
this,  but  I  would  like  to  get  into  some- 
thing in  which  I  am  interested  by  asking 
this  question  of  the  Senator. 

In  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty,  one  of 
the  highlights  of  it  was  that  it  laid  down 
the  framework  for  the  "have"  naUons  to 
pass  on  to  the  "have  not"  nations  some 
of  our  nuclear  resources  so  that  they 
could  develop  them  for  peaceful  uses. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
know  whether,  since  the  ProUferatlon 
Treaty  was  ratified,  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  "have"  nation,  has  trans- 
ferred nuclear  equipment  or  resources  to 
any  of  the  "have  not"  nations? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  policy, 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  in  the  nu- 
clear club  which  has  shared  its  nuclear 
largess  with  the  people  of  the  world  more 
than  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
mean  it  has  been  the  poUcy  of  this  coun- 
try, so  much  so  that  it  has  been,  some- 
times, criticized  by  some  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  let  me  say  that  we  are  one  of  the 
three  signatories  who  already  possess 
nuclear  weapons  and  we  do  not  have  to 
submit  to  inspection.  However,  we 
volimtarily  do  submit  to  it. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Of  our  plants? 
Mr  PASTORE.  We  have  then  come 
to  places  like  the  Yankee  Atomic  Power 
Plant  in  Massachusetts.  We  do  not  want 
them  to  go  to  places  where  serxsitive,  mil- 
itary activities  are  in  r-ogress.  We  have 
entered  into  bilateral  agreements  with 
other  nations.  We  weie  responsible  for 
the  installation  of  the  reactor  in  India. 
That  is  an  American  reactor.  We  have 
also  cooperated  with  Israel.  We  have  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  many  nations  In 
the  world,  but  up  to  now  it  has  been 
on  power  and  research  reactors. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  talking  about  the 
type  of  equipment  or  materiel  that  was 


referred  to  in  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty.  If  the  Senator  could  provide  for 
the  Record  within  the  framework 

Mr.  PASTORE.  An  actual  electrical 
generating  nuclear  reactor? 

Mr.  MILLER.  An  explosive  device  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no;  we  have  not 

done  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  question  was 
whether  the  Senator  knew  whether  the 
United  States  or  any  other  of  the  "have" 
nations  have,  witliin  the  ambit  of  the 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty,  supplied  the 
"have  not"  nations  with  any  nuclear  de- 
vice which  was  covered  by  the  treaty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no.  We  have  not 
done  that,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  not  even  done  it  in  this  country  on 
a  commercial  basis. 

What  we  have  to  do  with  one  of  these 
devices  Is  to  explode  it  without  getting  it 
into  the  atmosphere  within  the  limits  of 
the  NPT.  We  hope  to  be  ready  to  provide 
the  service  when  the  time  comes.  We 
have  done  it  only  on  an  experimental 
basis.  It  has  not  been  perfected  and 
there  has  not  been  a  call  for  it. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  I  had  a  copy  of 

the  treaty  with  me 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator means. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  it  is  covered  by  the 
treaty.  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
whether  any  of  the  nuclear  nations  have 
transferred  any  of  the  devices  to  non- 
nuclear  nations  which  are  covered  by  the 
treaty  and  which,  in  turn,  are  subject  to 
an  international  Inspection  team.  That 
is  another  aspect  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator  says 
"nuclear  devices,"  he  is  talking  about 
something  different,  which  Is  a  nuclear 
device,  a  bomb. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  talking  about 
peaceful  uses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  a  bomb  with  a 
peaceful  use.  But  It  is  a  bomb.  When  we 
talk  about  creating  a  harbor,  we  are  es- 
sentially talking  about  a  bomb  which  is 
exploded.  In  this  case,  It  blows  up  sand 
and  water.  However,  we  have  to  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  blow  up  people  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  we  do  not  contami- 
nate the  atmosphere.  We  have  not  done 
that,  but  we  have  developed  reactors  to 
generate  electricity. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  that  subject  to  an  in- 
ternational inspection  team  as  covered 
by  the  treaty? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  but  not  yet  by 
the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty.  That  is  now 
covered  by  a  bilateral  or  trilateral  treaty 
to  make  sure  that  the  fuel  they  get  to 
support  the  reactor  is  not  used  to  make 
a  bomb. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Now  the  Senator  is  on 
the  same  wavelength  that  I  am.  The  next 
question  I  have  is  to  what  extent  have 
the  inspection  teams  been  developed 
which  were  covered  by  the  treaty? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  authority  for 
these  teams  exists  in  the  Intemational 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  That  is  Its  job. 

Mr.  MILLER.  All  right  now 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  Agency's 
Job.  It  has  developed  standards  as  to  the 
disposal  of  waste  and  things  of  that  kind. 


It  has  developed  techniques  of  inspec- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  time  I 
was  in  Vienna,  some  time  back,  we  were 
briefed  on  the  subject  of  what  they  were 
doing.  That  was  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  what  has  been  developed  since 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  we  should  do  is 
to  have  the  staff  communicate  with  the 
AEC  on  this  and  find  out  specifically 
whether  there  has  been  a  request  for  any 
of  these  devices.  I  doubt  it,  because  we 
have  not  used  the  devices  in  our  own 
country  except  for  imderground  testing, 
and  for  experimental  projects,  that  is  all. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Really,  what  I  am  ask- 
ing of  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  Is 
to  give  us  some  indication  as  to  what  the 

work  of  the  AEC  has  been  on 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  PUie. 
Mr.  MILLER.  If  we  do  not  want  the 
AEC  to  accelerate  this  work.  I  want  to 
know  what  its  work  has  been. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  will  research  that 
and  place  it  in  the  Record.  There  is  no 
fast  answer  to  that  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  MIIXE31.  That  would  be  fine. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right,  sir. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  one  or  two  more 
questions.  On  page  45,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion for  community  spending,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  am  sure,  is 
aware  of  the  bind  that  some  of  the  mili- 
tary airbases  got  into  over  Federal  aid 
to  schools — impacted  aid.  Has  there  been 
any  similar  development  of  any  of  these 
atomic  energy  sites  with  respect  to  the 
impacted    aid   program,    or   something 
analogous  to  the  problem,  like  the  one  at 
Bellevue.  Nebr..  where  they  were  going  to 
close  down  the  schools  because  they  were 
not    getting    adequate    fimds    for    the 
schools? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  These  are  communities 
which  the  AEC  owns.  We  have  been  care- 
ful about  that.  We  have  not  been  unfair. 
Many  times,  of  course,  they  find  out  In 
their  own  Government,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  that  there  should  be  a  sepa- 
ration. We  do  provide  for  a  termination 
period;  but.  frankly,  I  think  the  AEC 
has  been  mucn  more  generous  than  we 
have  been  on  our  other  Federal  imputed 
area  programs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Now,  my  last  question  relates  to  the  se- 
curity investigations  portion  of  the  re- 
port on  page  49.  Is  the  Senator  able  to 
tell  us  how  many  security  Investigations 
were  made  by  the  AEC  during  fiscal  year 
1970? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  have  to  put  that 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  how  many  they  ex- 
pect to  make  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  will  have  to  put 
that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator  pro- 
vide for  the  Record  how  many  security 
Investigations  resulted  in  tumdowns  of 
the  applications? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  if  possible  we  will 
put  that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  would  be 
helpfiil,  if  the  Senator  could  do  that, 
subject,  of  course,  to  Its  not  being  clas- 
sified information. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank 
for  his  Indulgence. 

Mr.  PASTORR  I  thank 
very  much^ 

Mr.  BAKEIR.  Mr.  Preside 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  my 
colleague  give  me  the 
knowledge  and  information,  as  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee,  on 
the  prospect  for  the  developpient  of  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  rebctor  or  an 
alternate  breeder  reactor,  ab  he  judges 
that  situation?  I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  oi  first  prior- 
ity, as  the  Senator  well  knofrs.  We  have 
slowed  down — in  fact,  we  hkve  brought 
to  a  halt  AEC  assistance  with  reference 
to  boiling  water  and  pressurized  water 
reactors,  because  we  feel  tljat  we  have 
done  enough.  That  is  essent 
mercialized  thing  today. 

On  the  breeder  reactor, 
are  engaged  in  research 
ment  there  for  the  simple  retison  that 
we  think  that  is  the  complete  answer  to 
the  future  atomic  energy  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity.  And  w^  are  going 
along  as  fast  as  we  can. 

I  would  hope  that  the 
be  on  the  floor  when  the  a^ 
bill  comes  up.  because  I 
have  a  little  trouble  in  hav 
propriations  Committee  goj 
the  full  amount  of  the  autl 
would  hope  the  Senator  w^uld  give  us 
a  hand  on  that. 

Mr.  BAKEIR.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Hhode  Island 
for  his  participation  in  the  project  and 
his  support  of  the  prograni  in  general. 

I  will  indeed  make  an  effort  to  be  on 
the  floor  to  support  that  bit  when  it  is 
before  the  Senate. 

I  agree  that  the  breeder  program  is  of 
the  highest  priority. 

I  agree  that  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  is  the  first  logical  choice. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  breeder  re- 
actor concept  on  page  24  o:  the  report, 
paragraph  4.  There  is  a  reference  there 
to  the  liquid  metal  fast  brejeder  reactor 
as  an  alternate.  There  are  perhaps  refer- 
ences to  other  concepts.  Bu ,  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  molten  iialt  breeder 
project  that  I  have  spoken  of 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Please  loo  :  at  page  22. 
It  states: 

The  Joint  Committee  contlni  les  to  support 
thla  Import&Bt  prograjn  and  re<  ommends  the 
ftill  funding  requested  In  tie  President's 
budget. 

The  committee  also  contlniies  to  endorse 
the  ongoing  effort  In  the  development  of 
molten  salt  breeder  reactor  technology  which 
is  dlrect«d  toward  an  evaluation  of  the  in- 
dustrial potential  of  this  sy4tenx  for  eco- 
nomic central  station  powet  production. 
However,  the  committee  is  dllsatlsfled  that 
the  austere  budget  does  not  dermit  further 
development  of  the  molten  salt  breeder  and 
other  promising  reactor  concefts. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  that  the  statement  is 
accurate.  And  I  agree  with  tihe  intent  for 
whatever  It  is  worth.  I  have  tried  to  see 
If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  make 
a  request  to  permit  us  to  g^  ahead  with 
the  molten  salt   breeder  i  ►reject — that 


would  be  the  construction  of  the  next 
phase — and  ultimately  the  MSBR. 

I  think  it  Is  a  most  promising  breeder 
concept.  At  the  very  least,  it  is  a  most 
promising  converter.  I  think  that  the 
Joint  Committee,  which  so  often  takes 
the  lead  in  this  fleld,  even  to  a  greater 
extent  at  times  than  the  Commission  it- 
self, would  do  well  to  consider  the  addi- 
tional funding  and  additional  emphasis 
on  tills  molten  salt  breeder  program. 

I  would  hasten  to  say  that  I  have  more 
knowledge  of  this  program  than  any  of 
the  other  breeder  concepts  because  most, 
if  not  all.  of  the  work  in  that  program 
is  going  on  in  my  State,  at  Oak  Ridge. 
But  I  disclaim  any  parochial  concern,  be- 
cause I  do  believe  that  the  program  will 
stand  on  its  own. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  talked  to  any  members  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  financ- 
ing of  this  molten  salt  breeder  program? 
Did  they  give  him  any  promising  reac- 
tion, or  did  they  act  the  way  they  acted 
with  us  when  they  said,  "We  don't  have 
the  money,  and  we  have  to  concentrate 
on  other  things?" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  with  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  with  some  people  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  must  say  that 
the  stringency  of  the  budget  was  the 
argument  used.  The  argument  is  also 
used  that  the  importance  of  the  breeder 
program  is  so  great  that  even  in  the 
most  austere  budget.  I  would  hope,  we 
would  find  adequate  funding  and  even 
more  than  adequate  funding  to  go  ahead 
with  the  primary  breeder  program,  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor,  as 
well  as  the  full  range  of  alternatives, 
including  the  molten  salt  program. 

I  have  one  additional  question  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  tuat  concerns  the  funding 
levLl  of  research  on  controlled  nuclear 
fusion. 

I  note  that  the  report  indicates  that 
there  is  a  recommendation  by  the  com- 
mittee that  there  be  a  reevaluatlon  of 
several  techniques  now  being  studied, 
especially  in  view  of  the  stated  claims  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  their  Tokamak 
machines,  and  similar  efforts  demonstra- 
ted in  the  United  States  with  the 
Tokamak  machines. 

I  would  say,  as  I  have  said  before  on 
the  floor,  that  our  iwgent  pursuit  of  con- 
trolled nuclear  fusion  has  been  rather 
leisurely.  That  is  not  meant  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  joint  committee,  but  rather 
because  of  the  stark  reality  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  spending  many  times  the 
amount  of  our  present  investment  in 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  the  con- 
tained, sustained  fusion  reactors.  And 
they  have  the  first  demonstrable  quan- 
tum in  their  Tokamak  machine.  The 
United  States  is  now  in  the  business  of 
imitating  the  results  produced  at  Novosi- 
birsk. Russia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree. 
It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  we  have  to 
reduce  items  such  as  this  In  the  budget. 
I  heard  a  very  Influential  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  Is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  House 
committee — as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
passed  on  to  his  eternal  rest — say  that 


we  ought  to  knock  everything  out  of  the 
budget  on  cancer  because  we  have  not 
yet  found  its  cure.  That  is  the  attitude  of 
some  people.  They  fail  to  realize  that  nu- 
clear fusion  is  a  very,  very  exotic  and 
very  complex  problem. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  it  is  one  that  holds 
infinite  promise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  we  got  that  in- 
finite power  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  we 
are  amazed  that  we  were  able  to  get  it. 
We  do  not  yet  get  the  duration  that  we 
need.  But  unless  we  try  it  and  keep  at 
it.  we  may  lose  out  on  something  that  ul- 
timately may  be  the  answer  to  our  future 
power  needs. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree. 
There  is  no  validity  to  the  argument  that 
because  we  have  not  harnessed  the  con- 
trolled fusion  process  we  should  not  try 
to  develop  it. 

I  really  believe  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
spending  level  for  our  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear program. 

I  would  point  out,  first,  that  the  Rus- 
sians with  their  Tokamak  experiment 
have  produced  the  densities  and  tem- 
perature and  confinement  times  that  are 
theoretically  necessary  to  sustain  fusion 
reaction. 

I  point  out  also  that  these  are  barely 
in  the  range  of  sustained  fusion  reac- 
tions. But  they  are  verified  by  an  inde- 
pendent team  of  researchers  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  are  not  just  Rus- 
sian claims. 

I  would  point  out  as  well  that  we  of  the 
United  States,  the  leaders  in  the  field, 
are  rapidly  building  our  own  versions  of 
the  Russian  Tokamak.  We  call  them  the 
Ormak,  and  also  there  is  a  range  of  other 
devices. 

We  are  now  playing  catch-up  baU  in 
this  fleld.  The  advantages  of  controlled 
nuclear  fusion  are  such  that  not  only 
will  we  produce,  in  effect,  limitless  power 
from  limitness  resources  at  a  very  at- 
trsujtive  price,  but  it  also  eliminates  the 
risk  of  nuclear  accident. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  eliminates  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  pollution  and  thermal  problems  and 
sizes. 

The  Indications  are  that  the  require- 
ments for  the  building  of  a  reactor  of 
this  type  will  be  at  least  as  low  or  pos- 
sibly much  lower  in  cost  than  that  of 
the  breeder  reactors.  I  do  not  say  that 
as  an  argument  against  the  development 
of  the  breeder  reactors  or  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactors. 

I  say  it  because  I  think  there  is  a 
tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  enormous 
Importance  of  developing  controlled  nu- 
clear fusion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agree  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  see 
more  Importance  in  putting  money  in 
the  development  of  thermonuclear  fusion 
and  the  promise  of  imlimited  power  that 
it  would  give  us,  tremendous  power,  the 
most  potent  power  of  nature,  than  In 
putting  money  in  another  flight  to  the 
moon,  because  I  think  after  you  have 
gone  to  the  moon  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  time  how  much  have  you  done  for 
mankind?  Maybe  a  few  more  rocks  will 
be  picked  up  to  bring  back  so  that  scien- 
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tists  can  chisel  on  them.  But  controlled 
thermonuclear  fusion  wUl  give  power  and 
we  need  power.  I  would  rather  put  my 
money  there  than  on  another  flight  to 
the  moon,  but  fiights  to  the  moon  are 
dramatic  and  you  do  not  have  any 
trouble  in  the  Senate  on  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  But 
if  we  examine  the  verities  of  our  basic 
thinking  we  will  conclude  that  the  rich- 
ness of  this  Nation  or  of  any  nation  de- 
pends not  on  its  gold  reserves  or  its  gross 
national  product  but  on  the  energy  it 
produces. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  absolutely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
feels  that  to  solve  the  worries  of  the 
world  we  have  to  reduce  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  We  do  not.  We  need  to 
increase  it  but  at  the  same  time  Increase 
the  quaUty  of  our  life,  and  the  way  we 
have  the  greatest  possibiUty  for  eliminat- 
ing abject  poverty  from  the  earth  and 
drastically  increasing  the  quality  of  life 
on  this  planet  is  not  by  any  of  the  half 
measures  we  are  compelled  to  take  now, 
such  as  In  pollution  and  so  forth,  but  by 
abundant  energy  from  nuclear  fission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  join 
the  committee  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  an  effort  to  see  that  we 
have  substantial  increases  in  the  fund- 
ing in  this  fleld.  I  believe  that  in  years  to 
come  historians  will  record  that  our  prog- 
ress or  our  lack  of  progress  in  this  specific 
area  of  research  perhaps  had  more  to  do 
with  the  life  of  this  Nation  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  legislation  we  are 
likely  to  imdertake. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  will  have  a  good  strong  supporter  in 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

NATIONAl.   NUCLEAR    SCDKNCB   mrO«MAT10N 
CENTER,    OAK    an>CE,    TENN. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
blU  authorizes  an  important  facility 
which  will  accomplish  three  objectives: 
it  will  house  the  American  Museum  of 
Atomic  Energy;  it  wUl  provide  a  National 
Conference  Center;  and  it  wiU  establish 
a  National  Library  for  Physics  and 
Atomic  Energy. 

It  is  eminently  reasonable  that  such 
a  center  be  located  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 
The  present  atomic  museum  is  inade- 
quate to  perform  this  Important  educa- 
tional function.  The  structure  was 
erected  in  1943  as  a  "temporary"  cafe- 
teria and  resembles  a  wartime  barracks 
building  rather  than  an  appropriate  re- 
pository for  some  of  man's  most  signifi- 
cant achievements  In  science,  medicine, 
and  technology. 

The  potential  contribution  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  Center  to  the  exchange 
of  valuable  information  and  ideas  among 
top  scientists  from  throughout  the  world 
is  difficult  to  delineate.  Unquestionably, 
the  Oak  Ridge  community  represents  a 
considerable  cadre  of  this  Nation's  top- 
fiight  nuclear  scientists  and  their  access 
to  a  means  of  free.  open,  and  convenient 
communication  with  their  counterparts 
from  other  nations  must  rate  as  a  sigiuf- 
icant  factor  in  furthering  peaceful 
utilization  of  nuclear  technology.  This 


center,  with  its  auditoriums,  seminar 
rooms,  and  simultaneous  translation 
facilities,  should  substantially  accom- 
modate this  exchange  of  information  so 
important  to  furthering  the  cause  of 
mutuially  beneficial  scientific  activity. 

The  National  Ubrary  for  Physics  and 
Atomic  Energy  will  fill  a  void  long  appar- 
ent among  the  scientific  community  by 
providing  a  central  repository  for  key 
scientific  data  and  papers  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  physics  and  engineering.  Such 
facilities  have  existed  for  some  time  in 
the  fields  of  medicine  and  the  agricul- 
tural sciences.  Consolidation  with  the 
AEC's  computerized  documentation  cen- 
ter will  provide  a  central  location  for 
efficient  application  of  scientific  research 
endeavors. 


THE  atom:   its  dangerous  ajtermath,  part 
V — jonrr  commtitee  stresses  importance 

OF  THE  environment  IN  ATOMIC  POWER  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
have  under  consideration  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
As  many  in  this  Chamber  know,  I  have 
stressed  for  some  time  now  the  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation  of  a  viable  and  safe 
atomic  power  industry.  It  is  essential 
to  provide  for  our  power  needs  in  the 
decade  ahead.  I  have  also  expressed  con- 
cern that  perhaps,  in  our  rush  toward 
the  development  of  atomic  power,  we 
have  not  given  enough  concern  to  the 
environmental   problems  which  attend 
the  production  of  atomic  power.  That  is 
why  I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $1,- 
380,000  above  the  original  AEC  request 
In  the  area  of  at<anic  reactor  safety  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion on  the  long  road  before  us  which 
can  lead  to  safe  and  salable  atomic  power 
in  the  future. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  tht 
Joint  Committee  has  stressed  in  their 
report  the  extreme  importance  of  en- 
vironmental considerations  in  the  atomic 
power  industry. 

The  report  quotes  Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge,  the  President's  Science  Advisor 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
power  safety.  Dr.  DuBridge  makes  clear 
that  we  can  solve  the  environmental 
problems  associated  with  nuclear  power 
production  if  we  choose  to  do  so.  He  says : 
Nuclear  power  pltmts.  to  my  mind, 
pose  no  environmental  threat  which  Is  be- 
yond our  technical  competence.  There  are 
technical  solutions  to  minimizing  these 
(atomic  waste  disposal)  problems.  However, 
these  technical  solutions  will  cost  money. 
Increasing  the  cost  of  electricity  or  taxes, 
or  both. 

We  all  know  that  solutions  to  these 
perplexing  technical  problems  will  not  be 
either  easy  or  inexpensive  but  it  is  a 
price  we  must  pay  if  we  are  not  to  re- 
peat the  same  mistakes  with  regard  to 
nuclear  fuels  that  we  have  made  with 
conventional  fuels.  We  must,  as  the  Joint 
Committee  suggests,  embark  upon  a  co- 
ordinated and  ongoing  research  program 
to  solve  the  problems  which.  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge so  properly  points  out.  may  be 
solved  with  a  cOTunitment  of  purpose 
and  funding  to  do  so. 


The  Joint  Committee  states  in  the 
clearest  terms: 

This  country  has  the  dual  need  to  safe- 
guard the  quality  of  our  environment  and 
to  provide  Buffldent  energy  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  industrlaUzed  civUlzaiUon. 

At  page  18  of  the  report,  the  commit- 
tee further  conunents: 

Research  and  development  and  related  ef- 
forts on  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
basis  must  be  carefully  mounted  and  brought 
to  bear  against  all  environmental  problems. 

As  one  who  has  repeatedly  called  for 
such  a  research  effort,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  recognition  given  to  this  concept 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy in  its  report.  However,  although  the 
committee  points  out  the  AEC  Is  expend- 
ing $18  million  this  year  on  research  pro. 
grams  in  this  area,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  when  compared  with  the  overall 
AEC  budget  this  is  a  small  amount  to  de- 
vote to  such  an  effort.  It  totals  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  AEC  budget  for 
1971.  I  strongli  feel  that  more  fimding 
is  necessary  in  this  vital  matter. 

In  terms  of  specifics  contained  in  the 
report.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  AEC  has 
requested  and  the  Joint  Committee  ap- 
proved $1,400,000  for  work  related  to 
radioactive   contamination  control  im- 
provements   at    the    National    Reactor 
Testing  Station  in  Idaho.  In  the  past.  I 
have  called  upon  the  AEC  to  initiate  pro- 
grams to  improve  atomic  waste  disi>osal 
methods  at  NRTS.  This  additional  fund- 
ing authority  to  conduct  such  work  in 
Idaho  is  welcome.  I  stress  again,  however, 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Such 
programs  are  in  the  long-range  interest 
of  our  people,  our  Government,  the  nu- 
clear power  industry  and  the  AEC  itself. 
I  am  gratified  that  the  Joint  Cwnmit- 
tee  has  indicated  its  interest  in  the  type 
of  long-range  research  program  of  en- 
vironmental problems  of  atomic  power 
which  I  suggested  in  February  of  this 
year.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  AEC  will  lend 
every  effort  toward  making  such  a  pro- 
gram a  reality.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  vot- 
ed in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
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(Mr.  Ty- 

New  Jer- 

Bssarily  ab- 

If  present 
Connecti- 


STBimis).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote,  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my   rOte. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  OUahomii  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Mlriiesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy  >,  the  Senator  frfcm  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nki.son>,  the  Senator  from 
Coimecticut  (Mr.  RiBicoFr)[  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rt^ell^,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mk-.  Stennis). 
the  Soiator  from  Marylanc 
DINGS),  and  the  Senator  frof 
sey  (Mr.  Willuks)  are  ne 
sent. 

I  further  announce  thatJ 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frofl 
cut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator i from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  and  lihe  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBiaoFr)  would 
each  vote  "yea."  | 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  necessarily  absent.  1 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttndt)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness.  j 

I  further  announce  that  ibe  Senator 
from  New  York  (Blr.  Goode|.l)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  'Iowxr),  are 
detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GoooELL).  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Blr.  MimoT) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  woulq  each 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announce^! — yeas  83. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 
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Ellender 
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Harris  Suseell  wfllams,  N J. 

So  the  bill  (S.  3818)  wasj  passed,  as 
foUows: 


S.  3818 

A  bill   to   authorize   appropriations   to   the 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance 

with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 

of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended : 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses".  $2.013307.- 
000.  not  to  exceed  $119,450,000  in  operating 
costs  for  the  High  Energy  Physics  program 
category. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment". 
Including  construction,  acquisition,  or  modl- 
Scatlon  of  facilities,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion: and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capi- 
tal equipment  not  related  to  construction,  a 
sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
following : 

( 1 )  Special  Nuclear  Materials. — 
Project  71-1-a,  contaminated  storm  water 

runoff  control  facilities,  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $900,000. 

Project  71-1-b,  In-tank  waste  solidification 
systems,  Richland,  Washington,  $6,300,000. 

Project  71-1-c.  storage  and  waste  transfer 
faclUtles.  Richland,  Washington.   $1,700,000. 

Project  71-1-d.  radioactive  contamination 
control  improvements.  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing SUtlon.  Idaho,  $1,400,000. 

Project  71-1-e,  gaseous  diffusion  produc- 
tion support  faclUtles.  $14,700,000. 

Project  71-1-f,  process  equipment  modlfl- 
cations,  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  $6,400,000. 

(2)  Atomic  Wkapons. — 

Project  71-2-a,  weapons  production,  de- 
velopment and  test  installations,  $10,000,000. 

(3)  RsACTOK  DrvKLopiCEirr. — 

Project  71-3-a,  modifications  to  reactors, 
$2,000,000. 

Project  71-3-b.  research  and  development 
test  plants.  Project  Rover,  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific laboratory.  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada 
Test  Site.  Nevada,  $1,000,000. 

Project  71-3-c,  modiflcatlons  to  EBR-H 
and  related  facilities.  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station,  Idaho,  $2,000,000. 

(4)  Pbtsical  Research. — 

Project  71  4  a.  accelerator  Improvements, 
zero  gradient  synchrotron,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  niinols.  $900,000. 

Project  71-4-b.  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
ditions and  modifications.  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York,  $925,000. 

Project  71-4-c,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley. 
CalLfomia.  $825,000 

Project  71-4-d.  accelerator  Improvements, 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  Cali- 
fornia, $950,000. 

Project  71-4— e.  accelerator  improvements, 
medium  and  low  energy  physics.  $400,000. 

(5)  BlOLOCT    AND    MXDICINK. — 

Project  71-5-a,  addition  to  physics  build- 
ing (human  radiobiology  facility).  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  Illinois,  $2,000.0(X). 

(6)  Traininc.  Education  and  Informa- 
tion.— 

Project  71-6-a.  National  Nuclear  Science 
Information  Center  (AE  only).  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  $600,000. 

(7)  General  Plant  Projects. — $42,000,000. 

(8)  Capttal  EgtnpMXNT. — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction.  $173,050,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101(b)  (1).  (3).  (3),  and 

(4)  only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25 
per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  for 
that  project. 

(b)  The  CTommlsslon  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  In  subsections  101(b) 

(5)  and  (6)  only  If  the  currenUy  estimated 


cost  of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set 
forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  (Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  subsection  101(b)(7) 
only  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  maximum  currently  estimated  cost 
of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
building  included  in  such  project  shall  be 
$100,000  provided  that  the  building  cost  lim- 
itation may  be  exceeded  if  the  Commission 
determines  that  it  Is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  efflciency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(7)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103,  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  perform  construction  design  services  for 
any  Ck)mmlESlon  construction  project  when- 
ever (1)  such  construction  project  has  been 
Included  in  a  proposed  authorization  bill 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Com- 
mission and  (2)  the  CX>mmlsslon  determines 
that  the  project  Is  of  such  urgency  that  con- 
struction of  the  project  should  be  initiated 
promptly  upon  enactment  of  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds  for  its  construction. 

Sxc.  104.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act,  transfers  of  amounts  between 
"Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided 
in  such  appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Amendment  or  Prior  Year  Acts. — 
(a)  Section  110  of  Public  Law  86-50.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  of  the  present  text 
of  subsection  (f)  of  said  secUon:  "And  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  waiver  of  use  charges 
by  the  Commission  may  not  extend  beyond 
ten  years  after  Initial  crlticallty  of  the 
reactor." 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  89-32,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  to 
subsection  (b)  (4)  for  project  66-4-a.  a  so- 
dium pump  test  facility,  the  words  "for  de- 
sign and  Phase  I  construction." 

(c)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-44  Is 
amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (b) 
( 1 ) .  project  70-1-c.  waste  encapsulation 
and  storage  facilities.  Richland.  Washington, 
the  words  "(AE  only)"  and  further  striking 
the  figure  "$1,200,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  $10,760,000". 

Sec.  106.  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Re- 
actor Demonstration  Program — Foitrth 
Round. — (a)  The  Commission  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  a  reactor  manufacturer  and 
others  for  participation  in  the  research  and 
development,  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder 
Reactor  powerplant.  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  referred  to 
In  section  106  of  Public  Law  91-44,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  169  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Commission  Is  further  authorized  to 
continue  to  conduct  the  Project  Definition 
Phase  subsequent  to  the  aforementioned  co- 
operative arrangement.  Appropriations  total- 
ling $50,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  for 
the  aforementioned  cooperative  arrangement 
and  for  the  Project  Definition  Phase  au- 
thorized by  section  106  of  Public  Law  91-44 
and  this  section,  said  total  amount  to  in- 
clude the  sum  authorized  by  section  106 
of  Public  Law  91-44.  The  Commission  is 
also  authorized  hereby,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  to  agree  under  said 
cooperative  arrangement  to  provide  assist- 
ance up  to  a  total  amount  of  $S0.0O0.0<X)  less 
the  subs  available  to  the  Ck>mmlaslon  and 
utilized  for  the  Project  Definition  Phase  con- 
tracts authorized  pursuant  to  section  106 
of  Public  Law  91-44  and  this  section;  and. 
in  addition  to  said  toul   amount.  In   the 
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Commission's  discretion,  to  provide  assist- 
ance up  to  a  total  amount  of  $20,000,000  In 
the  form  of  Commission-furnished  services, 
facilities  or  equipment  otherwise  available 
to  or  planned  by  the  Conunlssion  under  Its 
civilian  ba.se  program:  Provided,  That  said 
ceiling  amounts  shall  not  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude assistance  In  the  form  of  waiver  of  use 
charges  during  the  term  of  the  cooperative 
arrangement  and  the  Commission  may  agree 
to  provide  such  assistance  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  53  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  as  amended,  by  waiving  use 
charges  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000.000. 

(b)  Before  the  Commission  enters  Into  any 
arrangement  or  amendment  thereto  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  basis  for  the  arrangement  or 
amendment  thereto  which  the  Commission 
proposes  to  execute  (Including  the  name 
of  the  proposed  participating  party  or  parties 
with  whom  the  arrangement  Ls  to  be  made, 
a  general  description  of  the  proposed  power- 
plant,  the  estimated  amount  of  cost  to  be 
incurred  oy  the  Commission  and  by  the 
participating  parties,  and  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  arrangement  or 
amendment)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  CJommittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  a 
period  of  forty-five  days  shall  elapse  while 
Congress  is  in  session  (in  computing  such 
forty-five  days,  there  shall  be  excluded  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in  session 
because  of  adjournment  for  more  than  three 
days) :  Provided,  however,  That  the  Joint 
Committee,  after  having  received  the  basis 
for  a  proposed  arrangement  or  amendment 
thereto,  may  by  resolution  in  writing  waive 
the  conditions  of,  or  all  or  any  portion  of, 
such  forty-five  day  period:  Provided  further. 
That  such  arrangement  or  amendment  shall 
be  entered  into  in  accordance  with  the  basis 
for  the  arrangement  or  amendment  sub- 
mitted as  provided  herein :  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  basis  for  arrangement  need 
be  resubmitted  to  the  Joint  CJommlttee  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  estimated  amount 
of  the  cost  to  be  Incurred  by  the  Commission 
exceeds  the  estimated  cost  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  by  not 
more  than  15  per  centum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore),  who  so  very  ably  chairs  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  has  again  demon- 
strated his  outstanding  legislative  skill 
and  ability.  With  his  handling  of  this 
year's  AEG  authorization,  he  again 
brought  to  the  Senate  his  clear  and  con- 
vincing understanding  of  a  program  for 
which  he  has  provided  the  leadership 
since  its  very  inception.  Its  overwhelm- 
ing acceptance  speaks  loudly  and  clear- 
ly the  thanks  of  a  grateful  Senate.  This 
achievement  adds  another  to  an  already 
abundant  list  of  outstanding  accom- 
plishments. Senator  Pastore's  record  of 
public  service  is  one  built  upon  devotion 
and  dedication  unexcelled  in  this  body. 

Joining  Senator  Pastors  in  steering 
the  bill  so  expeditiously  imd  efficiently 
through  the  Senate  was  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  ,  the  dean  of  Senate  Republicans. 
His  willing  and  constructive  assistance 
was  certainly  typical.  His  strong  support 
in  guiding  this  measure  through  was  in- 
dispensable to  this  success.  The  Senate  is 
deeply  grateful. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore),  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  and  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
are  deserving  of  specisd  recognition  also. 
They.   too.   contributed   greatly  to  the 


overall  high  quality  of  the  debate.  They 
and  the  other  Senators  who  joined  the 
discussion  are  to  be  thanked  for  offer- 
ing their  most  thoughtful  views  and  com- 
ments. 

Finally,  the  Senate  as  a  whole  deserves 
a  special  vote  of  thanks  from  the  leader- 
ship for  the  cooperation  and  attention 
given  on  this  measure.  Its  swift  accept- 
ance with  full  consideration  for  the  views 
of  every  Senator  is  a  fine  tribute  to  this 
entire  body. 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     FOREIGN 
MILITARY    SALES    ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  868, 
H.R.  15628,  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  LxGiSLATivs  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendmaits. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 


SALUTE    TO    THE    ARMED    FORCES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  to  salute  America's  men  and 
women  in  uniform  on  Armed  Forces  Day, 
May  16,  1970.  Never  before  have  our 
Armed  Forces  served  our  Nation  with 
such  dedication  In  the  face  of  so  much 
unjust  criticism  by  certain  elements  of 
our  society.  If  this  undermining  con- 
tinues, both  our  Armed  Forces  and  the 
American  people  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

Unstinting  support  and  understanding 
of  our  Armed  Forces  by  our  citizens  are 
vital  to  the  strength,  vigor,  and  morale 
of  our  uniformed  forces.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  the  diffusion  of  this  sup- 
port has  not  broken  the  bond  between 
the  American  people  and  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  this  mutual  trust  must 
not  be  eroded.  It  has  propelled  our  forces 
to  victory  for  almost  two  centuries.  Our 
Armed  Forces  have  never  failed  our 
country  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the 
years  of  peace. 

Armed  Forces  Day  provides  an  appro- 
priate time  for  the  American  people  to 
reafHrm  their  support  of  the  men  and 
women  who  faithfully  serve  their  coun- 
try. Some  3%  million  of  our  courageous 
and  loyal  servicemen  are  on  duty 
throughout  the  world  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Many  are  enduring  the  priva- 


tions of  hardship  conditions.  Thousand 
face  peril  in  the  service  of  their  Naticm, 
and  they  do  their  duty  without  com- 
plaint. They  are  there  because  their  Na- 
tion sent  them  there.  In  my  view,  their 
allegiance,  their  loyalty  and  their  devo- 
tion to  duty  should  be  matched  by  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  airmen,  and  coastguardsmen 
exist  to  serve  the  American  people.  But  if 
they  ever  believe  that  their  service  is  not 
appreciated,  as  some  critics  in  this  coun- 
try would  have  them  believe,  then  their 
morale  would  deteriorate,  their  effective- 
ness would  be  weakened  and  their  loyalty 
diverted.  This  would  be  another  milestone 
achievement  of  the  Communists  and  left- 
wing  extremists. 

TTiere  are  those  In  our  society  who  de- 
liberately attempt  to  achieve  this  by  un- 
dermining the  Military  Establishment 
and  by  violent  antimilitary  demonstra- 
tions. 

They  are  the  ones  who  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

They  are  the  cmes  who  raise  Commu- 
nist flags  in  our  country. 

They  are  the  ones  who  chant  "Ho,  Ho, 
HoChlMlnh." 

They  are  the  ones  who  replace  the  pic- 
tures of  Washington  with  Lenin. 

They  are  the  ones  who  have  the  flag 
of  the  enemy  that  has  killed  over  40,000 
Americans. 

They  are  the  ones  who  bum  down  our 
college  ROTC  buildings. 

They  are  the  ones  who  would  accept 
national  humiliation  and  defeat. 

They  are  the  ones  who  prolong  the 
inhumane  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war. 

They  are  the  ones  who  are  encouraged 
and  incited  by  some  people  In  high  places 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  honest  disagreement 
has  always  been  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  Our  Armed  Forces  honor 
this  tradition.  They  are  dedicated  to  its 
survival.  Yet,  those  who  have  faced  the 
dangers  of  the  battlefield,  and  in  some 
cases  sacrificed  their  lives  or  suffered  In- 
humane captivity  to  preserve  this  pre- 
cious heritage,  have  been  perplexed  and 
shocked  by  those  American  citizens  who 
sympathize  with  the  enemy  and  urge  our 
servicemen  to  disobey  their  oflQcers. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  on  Armed 
Forces  Day  America  will  demonstrate 
renewed  support  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  American  people  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  who  are  protect- 
ing our  freedom.  The  real  strength  of  our 
Nation  lies  in  all  of  the  dedicated  indi- 
viduals who  proudly  wear  the  uniform 
and  support  the  flag  of  our  coimtry 
Americans  may  well  be  thankful  that 
our  Armed  Forces  have  had  the  strength 
to  stand  off  the  advances  of  communism 
for  the  past  25  years.  Otherwise  the  se- 
curity of  every  free  nation  would  have 
been  threatened  by  unchecked  aggres- 
sion. 

In  my  view,  our  Armed  Forces  In  Viet- 
nam tuid  Cambodia  are  continuing  this 
long  struggle  to  contain  aggression.  The 
President's  decision  for  a  bold  thrust  into 
Cambodia  was  another  successful  effort 
to  halt  Communist  advances,  and  to 
shorten   the   war,   protect   our   Armed 
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Forces,  and  insxire  continue^  progress  of 
Vietnamiaatlon. 

Mr.  President,  on  Armed  F  orces  Day,  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  salut<  this  recent 
success  and  to  honor  our  Ai  med  Forces. 
I  join  my  fellow  Americanjs  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  Armed  Forc^  for  their 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  breservation 
of  American  Ideals  and  our  [freedom. 
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PRINCETON  OPENS  V  ^ AR  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  H^WKS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  atte^itlon  of  the 
Senate  to  an  article  which  [appeared  in 
the  May  8  edition  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  entitled  "Princeton  Ofaens  War  on 
Congressional  Hawks."  I  ^ould  Uke  to 
quote  a  few  passages  from  this  interest- 
ing article: 

Princeton  antiwar  students.  I  with  support 
from  the  university  and  Its  p(^itlcal  science 
faciUUes,  have  launched  a  canipalgn  to  elect 
doves  and  defeat  hawks  in  Congrese. 

The  Princeton  Idea  Is  noveA  because  the 
research  faclUtles.  the  studentia^id  even  the 
computers  at  the  university's  ^Voodrow  Wil- 
son School  of  PubUc  and  International  Af- 
fairs, will  be  turned  from  academic  politics 
to  actual  campaigning.  And  Itjls  being  done 
with  official  faculty  support.     1 

The  faculty  approved  all  8tu4ent  proposals, 
voted  to  back  the  political  campaigns,  and 
for  the  first  time  put  Prlncetdn  officially  on 
record  condemning  the  expansion  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  source 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  at  this  pointr— 
section  501(c>(3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  the  sfection  under 
which  Princeton  has  been  granted  a  fa- 
vored income  tax  exempt  stiitus.  Subsec- 
tion (c)  lists  various  organiiatlons  which 
qualify,  and  the  pertinenj  portions  of 
paragraph  (3)  are  as  follows: 

Corporations  .  .  .  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  .  .  .  educational  purposes,  .  .  . 
no  substantial  part  of  the  actUltles  of  which 
Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  oi  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  Influence  legislation,  and  which 
does  not  participate  In,  or  Intervene  in  (In- 
cluding the  pubUahlng  or  (ilstrlbutlng  of 
statements),  any  political  ca<npalgn  on  be- 
half of  any  candidate  for  p^bUc  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  thkt  there  is  a 
serious  question  here  as  to  whether  or  not 
Princeton  can  legally  sponsor  this  proj- 
ect and  provide  facilities  to  aid  in  its  suc- 
cess while  maintaining  k  tax-exempt 
status  under  section  501(c)  (3).  I  intend 
to  ask  the  Treasury  Depattment  to  in- 
vestigate this  matter  thorpughly  to  de- 
termine what  action  shoul*  be  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entiufed  "Princeton 
Opens  War  on  Congressloiial  Hawks"  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  tMs  jKilnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaiMcrroK    Opens   War   on    CoNoaxasioNAL 

Hawks 

(By  Saul  Frledm|ui) 

Washinoton. — Princeton  aiuwar  students, 
with  support  from  the  university  and  Its 
political  science  facilities,  hive  launched  a 
campaign  to  elect  doves  an^  defeat  hawks 
In  Congreas. 

Their  Initial  effort  will  be  aimed  at  local 
races  In  New  Jersey  and  nearby  Pennsyl- 
vattla,  but  there  are  Indications  the  cam- 
paign will  q;>read  nationwide. 


The  novel  Idea  la  one  of  the  few  concrete 
proposals  students  have  come  up  with  amid 
their  frustrated  calls  for  strikes.  Students, 
like  politicians,  have  been  confused  over  the 
sudden  expansion  of  the  Indochina  war. 

The  Princeton  Idea  Is  novel  because  the 
research  facilities,  the  students,  and  even 
the  computers  at  the  university's  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  PubUc  and  International 
Affairs,  will  be  turned  from  academic  politics 
to  actual  campaigning.  And  It  Is  being  done 
with  official  faculty  support. 

The  campaign  Is  called  the  Princeton 
Movement  for  a  New  Congress.  On  Saturday, 
while  students  In  Washington  and  elsewhere 
vrtll  be  marching  and  demonstrating.  Its 
leaders  will  meet  with  representatives  from 
other  schools  In  New  York  to  make  their 
movement  a  national  effort. 

Hundreds  of  students  have  voltinteered  to 
enlist  In  the  campaign- 
Monday  night  and  Tuesday,  In  long  and 
heated  meetings,  the  faculty  approved  all 
the  student  proposals,  voted  to  back  the 
political  campaigns,  and  for  the  first  time 
put  Princeton  officially  on  record  condemn- 
ing the  expansion  of  the  war. 

Coordinator  of  the  student  effort  Is  James 
Browning,  20,  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  a  junior  study- 
ing urban  affairs  and  the  son  of  an  Army 
colonel. 

Browning,  who  says  his  politics  Is  some- 
where between  liberal  and  radical,  hopes  the 
Princeton  movement's  efforts  can  elect  five 
more  doves  to  the  Senate  and  perhaps  IS  In 
the  Bouse. 

"Maybe  Congress  can't  change  the  system 
the  way  It  needs  changing,"  he  said,  "but  It 
will  be  more  possible  to  make  changes  If  we 
f-an  elect  liberals.  A  lot  of  Usues,  like  the 
antlballlstlc  missile,  have  been  decided  by 
just  a  few  votes  In  the  Senate. 

"The  House  Is  very  conservative,  but  even 
If  we  can  get  16  more  liberals  elected,  we 
would  be  able  to  Insure  that  at  least  they 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

"The  fact  Is,  that  despite  what  we  may 
think  of  the  system.  Congress  continues  to 
vote  on  Important  questions." 

Leaders  of  the  Princeton  movement  have 
scheduled  a  meeting  Saturday  In  New  Tork 
with  students  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst, 
and  Stanford  to  Initiate  similar  organiza- 
tions at  those  schools. 

"Our  hope  Is  that  we  can  make  this  a 
national  thing,  so  that  university  facilities 
and  students  all  over  the  country  are  fan- 
ning out  to  help  In  congressional  elections 
this  faU,"  said  Robert  Vandervelde,  an  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School 
and  a  former  colonel  In  Army  Intelligence. 


simple  one.  The  Senate  had  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  The  House,  in  Ueu  thereof 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
these  purposes. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the 
principal  agency  Interested  in  this  bill, 
had  testified  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  it  expected  en- 
actment of  the  bUl  to  result  in  additional 
expenditures  of  $100,000  to  $150,000  a 
year.  Thus,  the  $200,000  celling  voted  by 
the  House  is  entirely  reasonable  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWESCER) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  856. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  856)  to  provide  for 
Federal  Government  recognition  of  and 
participation  in  international  expositions 
proposed  to  be  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  on 
page  6,  strike  out  lines  5  through  7  in- 
clusive, and  insert: 

Sbc.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  tSOO.OOO 
In  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  difference  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  with  respect  to  S.  856  is  a 


CAMBODIA— DELUGE  OP  MAIL  AND 
PETITIONS  RECEIVED  IN  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
ACnON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  past  10  days  I  have  received  more 
letters,  telegrams,  and  phone  cedls  than 
in  any  comparable  period  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate. 

The  mail  is  being  delivered  by  the  bag 
and  only  with  the  assistance  of  young 
volunteers  am  I  able  to  get  it  all  opened. 
It  is  arriving  In  such  quantities  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  an  up-to-the-min- 
ute tabulation.  However,  at  the  last  re- 
port, about  28,000  telegrams  and  43,000 
letters  had  been  counted — and  they  are 
continuing  to  arrive  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  President.  In  that  connection,  it  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  i.  received  this 
morning  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  dated 
May  7.  That  was  6  days  ago.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Internal  mall,  but  it  took  6 
days  to  get  from  the  majority  leader's 
oCQce  to  my  ofBce  in  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  I  say  this  only  to  illustrate 
how  difficult  it  is  to  handle  this  kind  of 
volume  of  mail. 

Although  I  would  certainly  not  claim 
that  the  communications  I  receive  are 
representative  of  overall  public  senti- 
ment, it  is  highly  significant  to  note  that 
a  count  of  telegrams  showed  25.697  op- 
posed to  widening  and  continuing  the 
war  in  Indochina,  while  only  556  favored 
the  President's  position.  Of  the  letters  I 
have  received,  38,825  are  in  opposition  to 
the  administration's  policies  in  South- 
east Asia,  while  2,133  support  the  Presi- 
dent. Additionally,  I  have  received  peti- 
tions bearing  47,031  names:  46,984,  or  all 
but  89,  opposed  the  President's  actions. 
None  of  these  were  solicited  in  any  way. 
Many  of  the  petitions  I  have  received 
have  contained  hundreds  of  names,  al- 
though the  great  bulk  of  the  letters  and 
telegrams  are  from  individuals  or  small 
groups.  I  did  receive  one  large  group  of 
letters — about  10,000 — collected  by  stu- 
dents at  Dalton  High  School  in  New  York 
in  1  day.  Two  young  ladles.  Miss  Nancy 
Troy  and  Miss  Katherine  Shea,  brought 
knapsacks  full  of  the  letters  to  Washing- 
ton and  personally  delivered  them  to  me. 
Because  of  the  volume  of  mail.  It  is 
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simply  impossible  for  me  to  provide  indi- 
vidual responses  to  all  those  who  have 
sent  communications  to  me.  However,  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  some  of  the 
petitions  and  letters  I  have  received  and 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public.  Among  them  are: 

A  petition  signed  by  more  than  2,100 
undergraduates  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe 
Colleges. 

A  petition  signed  by  32  staff  members 
of  the  Psychiatric  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

More  than  1,000  letters  collected  by 
students  at  the  Wurzweiler  School  of 
Social  Work,  Yeshiva  University.  New 
York. 

A  petition  from  2,300  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  at  the  University  of  Den- 
ver. 

Petitions  from  members  of  Hamlme 
University's  Urban  Studies  Team.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  the  Democratic  party  cau- 
cus. Weld  County,  Colo.;  students  at  the 
College  of  the  Redwoods,  Eureka,  Calif.; 
913  signatures  on  petitions  "protesting 
nonviolently  I'resident  Nixon's  present 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia"  from  LoweU 
High  School,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  4,339 
signatures  on  petitions  from  members  of 
the  Queens  College  Community.  N.Y., 
protesting  "President  Nixon's  unconsti- 
tutional escalation  in  Indochina"  and 
"the  klUlng  of  Kent  State  students"  and 
reaffirming  "the  right  of  peaceful  dis- 
sent." 

A  petition  signed  by  43  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Alfred  University. 

A  petition  from  40  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago urging  "the  immediate  termination 
of  the  Cambodian  invasion  and  prompt 
steps  to  disengage  American  troops  from 
hostilities  throughout  Southeast  Asia." 

A  petition  with  names  of  92  registered 
voters  from  22  States  at  the  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  supporting 
the  move  to  rescind  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

A  petition  from  117  employees  or  the 

Practicing  Law  Institute,  New  York  City. 

A  petition  with  75  signatures   from 

members  of  Tau  EpsUon  Phi  Fraternity, 

Drexel  University. 

A  petition  from  777  members  of  the 
Wellesley  College  community,  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  supporting  the  move  to  rescind 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

A  petition  from  87  employees  of  the 
division  of  engineering  and  applied 
physics  at  Harvard  University. 

A  petition  from  98  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  calling 
for  "congressional  action  to  bring  a 
rapid  end  to  America's  senseless  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia." 

Letters  from  48  students  at  Mon- 
mouth College,  West  Long  Branch,  N.J. 
Nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  signatures  collected  by  the  East 
Bay  Women  for  Peace.  Berkeley,  Calif., 
urging  rapid  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  signa- 
tures on  petitions  "deploring  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  expansion  of  the  un- 
declared war  in  Southeast  Asia"  from 


Scripps,  Pitzer.  and  Pomona  Colleges 
and   others   in   the   Claremont,   Calif.. 


A  petition  from  189  doctors,  medical 
students,  and  nursing  students  at 
Cornell  University  Medical  College  pro- 
testing the  President's  policies. 

A  petition  from  21  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Mid  Westchester  YM  k 
YWHA.  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  deploring  "pro- 
longation of  our  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  resulting  in  tragic  military 
and  student  deaths." 

A  petition  with  125  signatures  from 
students  and  faculty  at  San  Francisco 
College  for  Women  "strongly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  American  combat  troops  in 
Cambodia  and  renewed  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam." 

A  petition  from  203  students  of  Palo- 
mar  College,  San  Marcos.  Calif. 

Petitions  with  378  signatures  from  the 
San  Francisco  area,  calling  for  "the  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia;  inunediate  withdrawal  from 
Indochina"  and  "no  further  military  ac- 
tion by  the  President  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Congress." 

A  petition  from  300  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  at  the  Belmont  Hill  School, 
Belmont.  Mass. 

A  resolution  passed  at  an  open  meet- 
ing of  the  Wilson  College  community. 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  signed  by  275  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  The  resolution  con- 
cludes: 

Because  we  deplore  tbe  murder  of  hunuin 
beings  anywhere  In  the  world  and  can  only 
see  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Administra- 
tion regarding  Southeast  Asia  leading  us  not 
to  peace  but  to  increasing  violence  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  urge  you  to  support  any 
measure  which  can  bring  about  withdrawal 
from  Indochina.  As  voters  and  future  voters, 
we  support  a  law  which  would  make  Illegal 
the  use  of  Congressional  funds  for  an  un- 
declared war. 


Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  signa- 
tures on  petitions  from  the  Harpur  Col- 
lege community  "expressing  vigorous 
support  of  your  recent  efforts  to  stop  the 
Nixon  administration's  policy  of  con- 
tinued smd  expanding  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

A  total  of  678  signatures  from  "respon- 
sible citizens  who  wish  to  voice  opposi- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  war."  mostly  collected  by  students 
from  Brooklyn  CoUege.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A  letter  signed  by  1.000  students  at 
Stanford  University,  representing  nearly 
every  State,  supportlr«  "congressional 
action  to  cut  off  further  funds  for  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict  except  for  the 
purposes  of  withdrawing  our  troops." 

Petitions  from  547  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts supporting  the  move  to  rescind 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

A  petition  from  51  faculty,  students, 
and  staff  of  the  Hopkins  Marine  Station 
of  Stanford  University.  Pacific  Grove. 
Calif.,  calling  for  "an  end  to  our  involve- 
ment in  this  war"  and  giving  "national 
priority  to  the  worsening  economic  crisis, 
domestic  strife,  and  deterioration  of  the 
environment." 

A  petition  from  144  faculty  and  staff 
at  Kingsborough  Community  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y..  urging  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  stating  that — 


The  situation  at  home  and  abroad  has  now 
reached  the  stage  at  which  we  cannot  sup- 
port the  United  States  acting  as  the  poUce- 
man  of  the  world  .  .  .  unless  the  situation 
directly  and  Immediately  threatens  the  safety 
of  this  nation. 

A  petition  from  the  New  York  City 
Government  Employees  Against  the  War, 
signed  by  610  persons  opposing  our  coun- 
try's involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
supporting  the  right  of  every  American 
to  protest  this  involvement. 

Petitions  from  85  dentists  in  the  Boston 
area  calling  for  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  Cambodia. 

A  petition  with  37  signatures  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  department  of 
physiology  calling  for  "more  rapid  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  South- 
east Asia." 

A  petition  with  138  signatures  from 
science  and  engineering  students,  staff 
and  faculty  at  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pasadena,  calling  for  "an 
end  to  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia and  a  rapid  conclusion  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Indochina." 

A  petition  with  312  names  from  Wa- 
bash College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  stat- 
ing: 

We  cannot  support  these  acts  of  escala- 
tion In  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict  and  we 
caU  upon  Congress  to  act  in  response  to  the 
recent  poUcles  of  the  President.  We  beUeve 
It  Is  now  time  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  for  American  troops  to  be  t>rought  home. 

A  petition  from  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  with 
32  signatures  of  persons  opposed  to  "any 
mihtary  involvement  in  Cambodia." 

A  petition  from  450  students  and  50 
faculty  and  staff  members  at  Whitman 
Colege.  WaUa  WaUa,  Wash.  The  accom- 
panying letter  read,  in  part: 

We  are  very  discouraged,  as  millions  of 
other  Americans  are,  about  the  poeslblUtles 
which  exist  for  stopping  Nixon's  war.  But  we 
are  not  yet  In  total  despair.  Those  of  us  who 
led  the  petition  drive  here  still  beUeve  that 
there  is  a  chance  that  Oongreas,  especially 
the  Senate,  can  bring  back  some  sanity  to 
our  Oovemment. 


A  petition  signed  by  1.900  members  of 
the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  of  the 
University  of  California,  Riverside,  in- 
cluding a  request  for  "the  immediate 
vrtthdrawal  of  all  American  military  and 
paramilitary  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia"  and  "that  Congress  shall  make  no 
appropriations  which  permit  offensive 
military  operations  anywhere  in  South- 

A  petition  signed  by  20  employees  of 
the  Ski  Hut,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

A  petition  from  100  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  English  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley. 

A  petition  from  a  group  of  15  citizens 
from  Connecticut  and  Masssw^husetts. 

A  petition  with  170  signatures  from 
students  and  faculty  of  Duke  University 
School  of  Law,  Emrham,  N.C.,  opposing 
the  President's  "conduct  of  military  op- 
erations in  Indochina"  and  the  "divisive 
tenor"  of  the  administration's  approach 
to  domestic  dissent. 

Signatures  from  84  participants  at  the 
Lower  Income  Housing  Development 
Conference  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  opposed 
to  U.S.  military  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia, "especially  at  a  time  when  re- 
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sources  are  so  desperately 
domestic  programs." 

A   petition  from   22 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundajtion 
Hartford.  Conn.,  who — 

Deplore  and  protest  the 
bodla.  the  renewed  bombing 
nam.  the  continued  war  In  S4uth 
the  insensltlvlty  of  our  ^ 
ful  protest  at  home,  and  the 
of  our  government  to  violence 
our  society. 

Petitions  from  19  faculty  and  staff 
members  and  graduate  students  at  Cor- 
nell University  and  from  the  faculty  and 
staff  of  the  English  for  foreign  students 
program  at  the  University  df  California, 
Berkeley.  ^  .. 

A  petition  from  37  meuibers  of  the 
staff  of  the  Modem  Language  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

A  petlUon  from  Salina.  ICans..  signed 
by  53  persons. 

A  petition  signed  by  16  ^rsons  from 
the  Boston  area  urging  th0  Congress  to 
reaffirm  its  constitutional  responsibility 
and  'reverse  this  latest  tngedy  in  U.S. 
foreign  poUcy." 

Forty-six  signatures  on  a  petition  from 
Los  Angeles,  protesting  tht  "escalation 
of  the  war"  which  is  "dividing  our  coun- 
try." 

A  petition  containing  94  Signatures  of 
first  year  medical  students  at  the  UCLA 
School  of  Medicine.  Los  Angeles,  ex- 
pressing "abject  disapproval  of  U.S. 
military  Involvement  In  A4a." 

A  petition  signed  by  26i  residents  of 
Staten  Island.  N.Y..  ort?osing  "the 
escalation  of  the  war  by  thie  presence  of 
American  troops  In  Cambodia." 

Seven  hundred  and  elghty-flve  signa- 
tures on  a  petition  from  Brjn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania  calling  i4x)n  Members 
of  Congress  to  exerciae  thrtr  lawful  au- 
thority. In  this  time  of  national  stress,  in 
curbing  Presidential  decisions  which 
commit  UJS.  Armed  Forces!  to  Southeast 

Asia." 

Petitions  signed  by  75  members  of  the 
"awaire  majority"  in  Chico^ee.  Mass. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  signatures 
from  workers,  patients  and  others  at 
Beth  Abraham  Hospital.  IBronx,  N.Y., 
protesting  the  expansion  of  jthe  war.  call- 
ing for  a  shifting  of  natiotial  priorities, 
and  deploring  "the  murder  jof  Kent  State 
students." 

A  petition  from  16  citizehs  of  Canton. 
Ohio,  who  stated :  | 

The  plummeting  stock  mirket  and  the 
disorders  and  four  tragic  diaths  at  Kent 
are  only  a  few  signs  that  we  ta  a  nation  can 
no  longer  bear  the  stress  andJ  strains  of  this 
war. 

Two  himdred  and  ninety-one  signa- 
tures from  students  and  faculty  at  Pea- 
body  Conservatory  of  Music.  Baltimore. 
voicing  distress  and  concam  about  the 
deepening  American  military  Involve- 
ment in  Indochina  and  stating: 

No  war  has  l)e«n  legally  1  declared:  the 
Congress  has  not  been  adequately  consulted 
by  the  President.  The  disproportionate  In- 
veetment  of  American  tax  mopey  In  military 
commitments  has  interfered  with  the  ful- 
fillment of  far  more  urgent! human  needs. 
The  loM  of  life  Is  Intolerable. 

Petitions  with  1.266  sigtiatures  from 
residents  of  Orange  Coimtw.  Calif.,  say- 


ing the  war  is  unconstitutional,  divisive 
and  disrupting  the  economy  and  caus- 
ing widespread  unrest  and  disregard  for 
the  American  principles  of  Justice  and 
humanity.  They  ask  for  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
and  Laos  and  legislation  cutting  off 
funds  for  continuing  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Petitions  from  513  citizens  of  the 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  area  asking  a  "cessation 
of  the  invasion  of  Cambodia";  "with- 
drawal from  Indochina"  and  that  the 
President  take  no  further  military  ac- 
tion without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people." 

Pour  hundred  and  ninety-six  signa- 
tures on  petitions  from  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Coalition  of  New  York  "fully  sup- 
porting the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  position  against  any  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Cambodia,"  and 
sajring  "the  tragic  experience  of  Viet- 
nam must  not  be  repeated  in  Cambodia." 

A  petition  with  signatures  of  550  stu- 
dents and  faculty  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  petition 
reads: 

We  .  .  .  regret  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  extended  United  States  involvement 
In  Indochina  by  sending  United  States  troops 
Into  Cambodia  and  by  resummg  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  We  ask  that  the  Senate  ex- 
ercise Its  constitutional  obligation  and  re- 
view these  dangerous  actions  Immediately. 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  signa- 
tures on  petitions  from  citizens  of 
the  San  Francisco  area  collected  by 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  To 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

A  letter  from  seven  high  school  teach- 
ers in  Madison,  Wis.,  who  wrote: 

How  many  times  has  It  been  said  that  we 
must  learn  from  history?  Vietnam  Is  not 
yet  history  and  we  have  apparently  Ignored 
aU  the  lessons  It  offers. 

A  petition  from  26  persons  at  the  De- 
partment of  Genetics,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  "as  Americans 
interested  in  bringing  peace  to  a  part 
of  the  world  toe  long  in  war  and  as  cit- 
izens eager  to  rechannel  the  anger  in 
our  country  toward  a  constructive  solu- 
tion to  our  own  problems." 

Petitions  bearing  300  signatures  col- 
lected by  Midwood  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  New  York,  stating  that  "sending 
UJ3.  troops  into  Cambodia  expands  the 
war  and  endangers  American  lives  and 
world  peace." 

Petitions  from  414  New  York  area  resi- 
dents supporting  the  position  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

A  petition  from  51  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel  in  San  Francisco  pro- 
testing "the  further  involvement  of 
American  men  and  materials  in  Cam- 
bodia and  other  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries." 

A  petition  from  17  ladies  in  Los  An- 
geles strongly  opposed  to  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Cambodia. 

A  petition  from  39  residents  of  an 
apartment  building  in  Mount  Vernon. 
N.Y.,  urging  deescalation  and  "a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  war — at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date." 

A  petition  with  10  signatures  from 
Castro  Valley,  Calif. 


A  petition  from  14  persons  in  the  Den- 
ver area  urging  "legislation  ending  fund- 
ing of  all  U.S.  military  activity  in  South- 
east Asia  except  withdrawal  of  forces." 

Twenty-seven  signatures  on  a  petition 
from  Los  Angeles  strongly  opposing  our 
involvement  in  Cambodia. 

A  petition  with  91  names  from  Con- 
cord. Pittsburg,  and  other  Callfomia 
communities  protesting  the  expanded 
war. 

A  petition  from  65  employees  of  Time 
magazine  which  included  a  call  for  with- 
holding military  funds  until  all  American 
forces  have  been  withdrawn  from  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  an  immediate  halt  to  the 
bombing  of  Laos,  and  an  investigation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

A  petition  signed  by  27  residents  of 
New  York  which  stated,  in  part: 

The  appalling  sacrifice  of  lives,  the  terri- 
ble dollar  drain  away  from  our  over-rldlng 
domestic  priorities  demand  that  we  speak 
out.  We  cannot  urge  you  enough  to  expend 
every  possible  effort  to  end  the  war  Immedi- 
ately. 

Thirty-four  signatures  on  a  petition 
from  the  Westport-New  Haven.  Conn., 
area  ui"ging  support  for  the  McGovem- 
Hatfield  amendment  to  the  military 
authorization  bill. 

Prom  citizens  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 
area  1,060  signatures,  and  45  names 
on  a  petition  from  Los  Gatos,  Calif., 
which  stated: 

The  rationale  of  the  President ...  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fruitless  policies  and  base- 
less justification  made  by  previous  adminis- 
trations and  can  only  result  In  the  perpetu- 
ation and  extension,  rather  than  the  end,  of 
the  Vietnamese  War. 

Some  239  signatures  from  members  of 
the  Brooklyn  College  faculty  "condemn- 
ing President  Nixon's  decision  to  Invade 
Csmibodia  and  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam"  and  urging  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  "to 
take  every  possible  measure  to  reverse 
this  dangerous  widening  of  the  war." 

A  petition  from  94  members  of  the  All- 
University  Department  of  Physics,  New 
Yor*  University,  supporting — 

The  recent  Initiatives  In  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  reaffirm 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  Congress  to 
declare  war.  and  put  a  swift  and  immediate 
end  to  the  war. 

A  petition  from  33  residents  of  Seattle. 
Wash.,  urging  Congress  to  work  for  a 
quick  end  to  the  war. 

The  240  signatures  on  petitions  from 
Glenside.  Pa.,  asking  Congress  "to  assert 
its  constitutional  powers." 

A  petition  from  17  members  of  the 
staff  of  James  Weldon  Johnson  Com- 
munity Center,  Inc.,  New  York. 

A  peUtlon  from  319  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
residents  calling  upon  Congress  to  assert 
its  constitutional  authority. 

A  petition  from  39  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Finch  College,  New  York, 
stating: 

We  .  .  .  condemn  the  extension  of  the 
war  .  .  .  and  the  killing  of  students  In  Ohio 
by  National  Guard  troops,  because  every  law- 
less action  on  the  International  level  has  the 
effect  of  still  further  tearing  apart  the  social 
fabric  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  we 
urge  that  Oongrtae  reassert  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities  .  .  . 
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The  1,048  signatures  from  members  of 
the  faculty,  administration,  and  student 
body  of  State  University  College.  New 
Paltz.  N.Y.,  on  a  peUtion  which  con- 
cluded : 

Please  help  us  stop  this  senseless  waste  of 
American  lives  and  resources  and  help  us 
safeguard  our  Constitution. 


A  resolution  signed  by  120  pe<vle  as- 
sociated with  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Minnesota,  deploring 
the  escalation  and  calling  for  with- 
drawal of  all  UJS.  troops  from  Southeast 

Tlie  287  signatures  on  petitions  from 
residents  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
expressing  imqualifled  opposition  to  the 
most  recent  escalation  of  the  war. 

The  2,225  signatures  on  petitions  col- 
lected by  graduate  students  and  faculty 
members  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  from  residents  of  the  New  York 
area.  They  express  deep  dismay  at  the 
expansion  of  the  war  "as  well  as  the  kill- 
ings of  Americans  by  Americans  at 
home"  and  offer  support  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  and  Hatfleld-McGovem  amend- 
ments. ^  ^ 
Mr.  President,  let  me  reemphaslze  that 
these  are  only  some  of  the  petitions  I 
have  received,  and  they  are  continuing  to 
arrive.  I  did  want  to  acknowledge  these, 
however,  and  summarize  them  briefly  for 
the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  although 
they  come  from  citizens  of  all  ages  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  number 
of  them  were  gathered  by  students  and 
young  people.  I  think  this  is  an  indica- 
tion that  many  of  them  are  endeavoring 
to  work  through  the  system  to  bring 
about  change. 

I  am  sure  that  nearly  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  talked  with  young  peo- 
ple in  recent  days  who  have  been  here 
lobbying  for  a  cause  they  believe  in.  I  had 
a  most  interesting  session  several  days 
ago  with  students  from  Arkansas  and 
others  representing  about  35  colleges  and 
universities  around  the  country. 

I  advised  them,  as  I  have  advised  the 
students  from  my  own  State  who  have 
contacted  me.  not  to  give  up  on  democ- 
racy, and  not  to  give  up  their  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war. 

There  are  ample  possibilities  for  a 
strategy  of  dissent  through  the  processes 
of  American  democracy.  In  addition  to 
lobbying  for  peace  through  the  legisla- 
tive process,  there  is  an  obvious  and 
promising  strategy  in  this  election  year: 
to  take  to  the  political  hustings  and  to 
work  in  an  efficient  and  organized  way 
for  candidates  who  favor  peace. 

Ringing  doorbells  and  passing  out 
handbills  are  neither  as  dramatic  nor  as 
cathartic  as  a  march  on  Washington  or 
a  student  strike,  but  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage that  politicians  understand:  the 
language  of  votes. 

Discouraging  though  It  may  seem  at 
times  for  those  who  want  change,  peace- 
ful political  dissent  at  home  is  the  most 
powerful  Incentive  our  policymakers 
have  for  bringing  the  war  in  Indochina 
to  an  end.  The  real  Impact  of  orderly, 
democratic  dissent  in  America  Is  not  on 
the  policymakers  in  Hanoi,  as  people  who 
support  the  present  course  are  fond  of 
asserting,  but  on  the  policymakers  in 


Washington.  That,  no  doubt,  is  why  they 
object  to  dissent,  and  that  Is  why  those 
of  us  who  oppose  this  war  must  sustain  it. 

Mr  President,  although  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  fill  the  Record  with  the  texts  and 
signatures  from  all  the  petitions  that  I 
have  received,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  few  of  the  letters  which  ac- 
companied the  petitions  and  which  were 
of  special  interest.  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  letters  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Harvard  University,  and  Mr. 
Kurt  Stone  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

as  follows: 

Stanford,  Caut., 

May  5,  1970. 

Hon.   J.    W.   FULBRIGHT, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pdlbricht:  We.  the  under- 
signed of  Stanford  University,  strongly  urge 
your  support  for  the  congressional  action  to 
cut  off  further  funds  for  the  Southeast  Asian 
conflict  except  for  the  purposes  of  withdraw- 
ing  our  troops.  SpeciflcaUy,  we  refer  to  an 
amendment    to   the    mlUtary    authorization 
bin    llmltmg    future    American    actions    in 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Iaos.  Funds  woiild 
be  authorized  only  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  our  forces,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
asylum    for    Vietnamese    who    might    feel 
threatened  by  our  withdrawal.  This  amend- 
ment Is  being  offered  by  Senators  Hatfield. 
Ooodell.   Hughes.   Cranston,   and   McQovem. 
We  ask  that  you,  too,  go  on  record  against 
further  funding  of  a  war  whose  continuance 
means  more  slaughter  and  destruction  on  all 
sides,  a  war  whose  constitutionality  Is  ques- 
tionable, a  war  which  Is  being  tragically  es- 
calated by  President  Nixon.  This  escalation 
has    resulted    In    worldwide    antl -American 
sentiment.  Internal  strife  and  a  stronger  al- 
liance of   Red  Chinese,  Russian,  and  Viet- 
namese    Communists     against    the    United 
States. 


CAMBRmcK.  Mass.. 

Afav  6,  1970. 

Hon.  J.  VfTLVUM  FlTtBRlGHT. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  I  write  this  letter  to  accompany  a  pe- 
tition which  has  been  signed  by  more  than 
2100  undergraduates  at  Harvard  and  Rad- 
cUffe  Colleges. 

The  majority  of  the  students  at  Harvard 
and  RadcUffe  CoUeges  favor  the  conclusion  of 
American  intervention   In   Southeast   Asian 
affairs.  For  many  years  we  listened  and  be- 
lieved the  promises  that  this  country's  politi- 
cal leadership  foisted  upon  us.  For  most  of  us 
now.  however,  the  bankruptcy  and  futUlty  of 
our  nation's  expressed  alms  in  fighting  this 
war  have  become  starkly  apparent.  Concur- 
rent with  thta  realization  has  come  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  each  Ufe.  American  and 
Asian,  that  Is  lost  In  this  conflict  Is  Inevitably 
lost  in  vain.  Tragic  as  well  Is  the  Increasing 
polarization  between  government  and  stu- 
dents, and  the  new  levels  of  Intensity  of  dis- 
sent and  repression  which  are  being  reached 
In  our  country.  Today,  four  students  Ue  dead 
from  gunshot  wounds  suffered  while  protest- 
ing this  war.  Sadly,  their  deaths  are  the  result 
of  the  unleashed  fury  of  American  officers 
sworn  to  uphold  the  law  that  makes  this  a 
free  society.  Provocation  may  Indeed  have 
been  Intense:  nevertheless,  firing  Into  an  un- 
armed crowd  of  students,  many  of  whom,  it 
now  appears,  were  but  observers,  Is  unjusti- 
fied and  unmitigated  barbarity. 

It  was  because  of  these  disturbing  events 
that  I  drafted  and  circulated  this  petition.  I 
beUeve  strongly  that  students  should  express 
their   dissent   against   the   policy   that   our 


President  has  chosen  for  our  country  with 
respect  to  Southeast  AsU.  I  beUeve  as  weU 
and  as  strongly  that  students  have  an  obU- 
gaUon  to  make  such  expressions  of  dissent 
both  peaceful  and  lawful.  In  a  time  of  rapidly 
escalating  rhetoric  and  Increasingly  violent 
confrontations  as  well  as  a  growing  <toen- 
chantment  among  students  with  the  ablUty 
of  government  to  deal  moraUy  with  the  prob- 
lems of  society,  I  drew  up  this  pettUon  to 
offer  an  alternative  which  I  felt  that  every- 
one m  the  Hanard  Community  could  support 
in  good  conscience.  Moreover,  my  ethical  In- 
cUnatlons  led  me  to  beUeve  most  emphati- 
cally that  we,  as  members  of  a  prlviiegea 
intellectual  community,  should  get  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  further  prosecution 

I  am  proud  that  this  petition  contains  the 
signatures  of  well  over  a  third  o^  »"  "^* 
undergraduate  community  of  Harvard  Unl- 
verslty:  I  am  even  prouder  of  the  fact  «iat 
of  those  who  read  the  petition,  some  80-90% 
signed  It.  That  we  have  only  as  many  slgna- 
tm-es  as  are  here  U  a  function  of  the  Inade- 
quacies of  our  signature  collection  methods 
ind  not  of  our  moral  fibre.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  our  faith  In  the  efficacy  of  peaceful  dis- 
sent and  our  IndlgnaUon  over  the  recent  ac- 
Uons  taken  by  our  President  wlU  not  remain 
unvlndlcated.  ,    ,,^ 

For  your  tUeless  efforts  to  restore  a  degree 
of  sanity  to  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  my  naUon.  I  salute  you. 
Sincerely. 

Hatwood  Torrxncr,  Jr. 

Santa  Cruz.  Caut.. 

May  2,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Fui.brioht:  Although  the 
military  consequences  of  American  Involve- 
ment m  Cambodia  are  not  known  at  this 
time,  there  Is  one  severe  societal  consequence 
that  Is  as  apparent  as  It  Is  damaging:  tl«t 
deep  underlying  feeUng  of  helplessness  that  I 
spoke  of  in  my  last  letter  to  you.  I  don  t 
toow  what  I  can  do  as  a  student— I  do  not 
want  to  throw  bricks.  Yesterday  however,  I 
decided  that  the  least  I  could  do  was  to 
show  some  solidarity  for  your  position  when 
you  meet  with  the  President  on  Tuesday.  I 
wrote  up  the  enclosed  petition  yesterday. 
Saturday.  May  2.  and  circulated  It  amongst 
the  students,  professors  and  residents  of 
Santa  Cruz,  a  retirement  community  that  has 
In  the  past  overwhelmingly  supported  the 
President  In  his  foreign  policy.  The  1.000  plus 
slgnatxires  enclosed  represents  only  three 
hours  work;  the  percentage  of  those,  when 
asked,  that  signed  Is  about  85%.  At  Berkeley 
yesterday,  7.000  names  were  gathered  m  the 
same  three  hour  period.  I  do  not  know  If 
these  names  can  serve  as  anything  more 
than  a  symboUc  gesture;  however,  as  I  said. 
It  was  the  least  I  could  do. 

The  language  of  the  petition  Is  not  strong; 
Indeed,  It  even  approaches  being  mUktoast^ 
However,  I  feel  that  the  people  who  signed 
it  knew  what  they  were  doUig.  1  trust  that 
by  this  time,  people  from  aU  over  the  «3un- 
try  have  sent  you  similar  signs  of  solidarity. 
I  trust  that  these  names  reach  you  before 
vour  Tuesday  meeting  with  President  Nixon 
In  the  event  that  they  do  not.  rest  assured 
that  when  you  go  Into  conference,  tiie  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  supporting  you  all  the 
way  May  your  strength  and  wisdom  not  fall 
you  in  this  most  important  hour.  Hopefully, 
our  sense  of  helplessness  will  not  turn  to 
apathy  and  a  lessening  of  our  desire  to  be 
the  vanguard  among  peace-seeking  nations, 
ThU  letter  can  best  be  concluded  with  a 
Quote  from  William  Penn  that  expreeses  my 
feeUngs  towards  the  NUon  administration: 
TOlltlcs  made  obsolete  by  new  accidents 
are  as  unsafe  to  follow  as  antiquated  clothes 

are  ridiculous  to  wear."  

America  stands  behind  you.  In  sincere  trust 
and  friendship.  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kuvr  F.  Stowx. 
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Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr  President, 
among  the  thousands  of  irjdlvidual  let- 
ters I  have  received,  one  of  jthe  most  In- 
teresting is  from  a  decorated  veteran  of 
Vietnam  who  is  now  a  studoit  at  Cornell 
University.  Mr.  Richard  punham  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Star  and  v\  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  the  Bronze  Star  a*d  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  for  ^eroism.  Be- 
cause of  his  experience  as'  both  a  sol- 
dier and  student,  I  think  his  views  are 
of  particular  interest,  and  :  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tTHA  :a,  N.Y., 

Hay  6.  1970. 

Hon.  J.   W.   PCI.BSIGRT, 

SeTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dkak  Sm:  I  woiild  like  to  reg  Ister  my  com- 
plete support  of  your  attempt  s  to  extricate 
this  nation  from  lt«  tragic  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  am  appalledl  by  our  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia:  the  deceptlv^  rhetoric  em- 
ployed by  the  Administration  and  Its  sup- 
porters has  brought  many  of  uS  near  despair. 
Our  Insane  foreign  policy  n^ust  cease — at 
once!  To  facilitate  this  retximito  sanity,  the 
United  States  Congress  must  issert  its  con- 
stitutional prerogatives.  I 

I  am  a  sudent  at  Cornell  TTnlverslty;  I  am 
also  a  veteran  of  two  years  of  quty  In  South- 
east Asia  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  In 
the  United  States  Army.  I  can  list  among 
my  decorations  two  awards  of  the  Silver 
Star,  one  award  of  the  Bronze  Star  and  one 
award  of  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
for  Heroism.  I  rejected  an  offfr  of  a  battle- 
field commission.  I  saw  maiiy  good  men 
killed  and  maimed;  included  amonc;  them 
were  soldiers  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Llbieratlon  Pront, 
as  well  as  American  soldiers.  Though  con- 
stantly engaged  In  combat,  so^e  of  my  men 
actually  expressed  to  me  disgust  and  re- 
morse at  being  charged  with  Jthe  execution 
of  an  unjust  policy.  These  mfn  were  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  whlfch  considered 
It  unmanly  to  attack  and  dest|x>y  other  men 
with  anything  less  than  Intense  zeal  and  a 
sense  of  satisfaction.  My  men  i^ere  not  blind: 
they  saw  the  peasants  of  the  iMekong  Delta 
defer  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  as  onejwould  to  an 
army  of  occupation — the  ARVN  troops  ex- 
celled )n  that  role.  I 

I  choked  as  I  watched  President  Nixon  de- 
liver his  rambling  treatise  ob  "patriotism" 
In  the  corridors  of  the  Pentagon  last  week. 
It  demonstrated  a  perversity  which  I  had 
never  expected:  American  soldiers  are  tall 
men:  radical  students  are  bunjs  I  am  a  stu- 
dent. Three  years  of  Army  service  has  ra- 
dicalized me.  Hence.  I  was  a  rtall  man.  yet, 
now  I  am  a  bum.  Two  days  Uter  the  Presi- 
dent's venomoiu  tongue-lashing  was  sup- 
plemented with  the  fierce  authority  of  lash- 
ing bullets.  This  Is  part  of  t|ie  continuing 
war  against  raUonallty  on  the  home  front. 
It  is  a  logical  extension  of  this,  country's  for- 
eign policy.  J 

Professor  Oeorge  Kahln  of  tie  Department 
of  Asian  Studies  at  Cornell  University  has 
Informed  me  of  an  organized,  methodical 
campaign  mounted  by  the  Petitagon  to  un- 
dercut your  political  effectiveness.  I  find  the 
Msumptlon  of  such  a  role  by  the  Pentagon 
r^ugnant  and  counter  to  the  best  Interests 
of  this  nation  and  those  of  all  mankind. 

Our  egomanlacal  Administration  must  be 
restrained.  Dononstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  they  have  recour84  to  the  United 
States  Congress  In  their  qu^  for  a  sane 
foreign  policy. 

I  hAve  enclosed  copies  of  t)epartment  of 


Defense  documents  which  testify  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  my  military  service. 
Hopefully  yours, 

RICRARO  K.  DOMRAM. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  thoughtful,  rea- 
soned and  moving  editorials  in  recent 
days.  One  of  particular  interest  to  me 
appeared  in  an  Arkansas  paper,  the  Ar- 
kansas Eiemocrat  of  Little  Rock.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "What  Does  It  Take?" 
and  asks  "What  does  it  take  to  convince 
a  President  we  really  mean  it?"  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Does  It  Take? 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  elected  President  be- 
cause he  opposed  a  bigger  war  in  Vietnam. 

Lyndon  Johnson  made  a  bigger  war. 

Lyndon  Johnson  became  so  unptopular  he 
didn't  run  for  reelection. 

Richard  Nixon  was  elected  President  be- 
cause he  promised  to  get  our  troops  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Richard  Nixon  is  making  a  bigger  war  by 
spreading  it  to  Cambodia. 

What  does  it  take  to  convince  a  president 
we  really  mean  it? 

It  shouldn't  take  demonstrations,  peaceful 
or  violent. 

It  certainly  shouldn't  take  the  martyrdom 
of  college  students. 

The  vote  against  Hubert  Humphrey,  John- 
son's vice  president,  should  have  been 
enough. 

And  people  are  still  saying  that  the  ballot 
box  is  the  only  way  to  make  changes. 

The  reports  from  the  Cambodian  invasion 
continue.  25,000  American  troops  are  In- 
volved. 

On  April  23.  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  said,  "We  recognize  that  if  we  esca- 
late and  get  involved  In  Cambodia  with 
our  ground  troops,  that  our  whole  program 
is  defeated." 

Rogers  also  said,  "I  think  the  one  lesson 
the  war  In  Vietnam  has  taught  us  Is  that 
if  you  are  goiug  to  flght  a  war  of  this 
kind  satisfactorily  you  need  public  support 
and  congressional  support." 

Thousands  of  students  demonstrate  against 
the  sending  of  troops  to  Cambodia.  Congres- 
sional leaders  tiireaten  to  cut  off  funds  for 
the  war. 

In  Philadelphia  an  organist  refused  to  play 
"Onward  Christian  Soldiers  Marching  as  to 
War  " 

At  John  F.  Kennedy  High  School  In  Whea- 
ton.  Md..  an  American  fiag  is  burned  by  stu- 
dents who  support  the  move  into  Cambodia. 
The  flag  had  been  flying  at  half  mast  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  Allison  Krause,  a 
graduate  of  the  school.  Allison  was  shot  to 
death  by  a  National  Quardaman  in  the 
Kent  State  University  Massacre. 

The  flag  was  burned  in  a  wastebasket  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  school. 

The  top  National  Guard  officer  said  of  the 
guardsmen  at  Kent,  "Those  people  did  the 
Job  they  were  told  to  do." 

They  were  given  rifle  bullets  to  do  the  Job 
with.  The  adjutant  general  of  the  Arkansas 
National  Guard  said  this  state's  guardsmen 
are  sometimes  given  rifle  bullets  when  em- 
ployed at  demonstrations  by  civilians.  He 
dldnt  say  why. 

The  Olilo  adjutant  general  said  the  guards- 
men were  given  ammunition  to  use  If  they 
felt  their  lives  were  in  danger.  Four  students 
were  killed.  100  guardsmen  were  bnilsed  by 
rocks. 

The  Kent  campus  Is  quiet,  the  school 
closed. 

Troops  continue  to  push  Into  Cambodia, 


where  it  Is  reported  10  Americans  were  killed 
in  a  barrage. 

In  Cambodia  allied  troops  are  burning 
villages,  destroying  rubber  trees  and  crops, 
slaughtering  livestock,  clearing  out  clvUlans 
as  well  as  enemy  forces. 

In  the  United  States,  students  are  burning 
and  vandalizing  ROTC  buildings,  the  handy 
military  symbols. 

The  growing  civil  war  Is  not  a  war  of 
symbols. 

It  Involves  real  people  who  violently  oppose 
our  Involvement  in  Indochina.  And  people 
who  violently  oppose  the  opposers. 

The  longer  the  President  delays  getting 
us  uninvolved  In  the  war  over  there,  the 
worse  the  war  over  here  will  get. 

The  war  over  here  Is  now  a  war  of  bullets, 
too. 

What  does  it  take  to  end  the  war? 

It  should  not  take  the  martyrdom  of 
college  students. 

It  shouldn't  even  take  the  burning  of  a 
Hag  in  a  wastebasket  on  the  second  floor  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  High  School. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  May  8,  en- 
titled "A  War-Peace  Dialog  at  Con- 
way," which  reports  on  discussions 
among  students  and  faculty  members  at 
Hendrix  College  in  Arkansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Wab-Peaci   Dialog   at  Conwat 
(ByTlmHackler) 

Conway. — Students  at  Hendrix  College 
here  Thursday  evening  reflected  the  nation- 
wide student  frustration  over  having  a  cause, 
but  not  knowing  Just  what  to  do  about  it. 

A  march  had  been  planned  for  6  p.m.  on 
Conway's  new  federal  building  to  protest  the 
Cambodian  invasion  and  the  killing  of  four 
students  at  Kent  State  University.  But  lead- 
ers called  off  the  march,  deciding  that  it  could 
provoke  violence  and  that  it  would  only  In- 
crease the  polarity  over  the  v/ar  and  student 
demonstrat  Ions. 

About  250  students,  some  25  from  State 
College  of  Arkansas  across  town,  had  assem- 
bled for  the  march  at  the  library  plaza  on 
the  Hendrix  campus  when  they  heard  of 
the  cancellation.  For  nearly  an  hour  stu- 
dents took  turns  speaking  at  a  portable  lec- 
tern on  the  march,  the  merits  of  peaceful 
rather  than  violent  demonstration,  the  pub- 
licity they  were  receiving,  and  what  tact  the 
protest  movement  should  take. 

The  students,  having  failed  to  come  up 
with  any  satisfactory  plans,  were  clearly  as 
frustrated  after  the  Informal  exchange  about 
what  to  do  as  they  had  been  when  they 
assembled. 

Pat  Ooss  of  North  Little  Rock,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  recent  peaceful  demonstrations 
at  Hendrix,  explained  why  the  march  had 
been  called  off. 

"It  looks  like  we  may  be  turning  the  corner 
on  this  peace  movement  right  now,"  he 
said,  and  the  students  shouldn't  Jeopardize 
the  movement's  effectiveness  by  encouraging 
confrontation  and  polarity. 

Goes  emphasized  that  neither  the  Hendrix 
administration  nor  Conway  officials  had  put 
any  pressure  on  the  students.  "This  is  not  a 
cop-out,"  he  said.  "We  simply  thought  we 
came  up  with  something  better." 

Goes  and  another  student,  Larry  Pearce 
of  Magnolia,  announced  plans  for  a  "tele- 
lectiire"  from  Washington  next  week,  diu- 
Ing  which  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright  would 
answer  questions  over  a  telephone  circuit 
posed  to  him  by  Hendrix  students.  Goss  en- 
couraged his  audience  to  be  prepared  with 
intelligent  questions  about  what  course  stu- 
dent protest  should  take. 
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Pearce  had  talked  during  the  day  with 
Fulbright  and  said  the  senator  had  cau- 
tioned against  violence  that  would  only 
bring  repression. 

Pearce  and  Goss  also  announced  that  Hen- 
drix would  be  the  Arkansas  communications 
center  for  a  nationwide  project  Initiated  at 
WlUlams  College  in  WllUams,  Mass.,  to  con- 
duct a  one-hour  work  stoppage  May  20. 

Goss  turned  the  lecture  over  to  anyone 
who  wanted  to  speak.  Most  of  the  students 
supported  the  decision  not  to  march,  al- 
though there  were  some  dissenters.  There 
were  also  some  personal  testimonies. 

One  student  said  that  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  marching  downtown  singing  "We 
Shall  Overcome,"  but  that  he  understood  the 
decision  not  to  march.  "We  won't  stoop  to 
violence  like  they  do,"  he  said. 

Some  American  cities  will  "burn"  this 
summer,  predicted  one  student.  "Why?"  he 
asked.  "Why  not?"  he  answered.  Peaceful 
demonstrations  have  not  worked,  he  said,  but 
violence  has.  "The  government  doesn't  lis- 
ten to  you  any  other  way." 

But  another  student  argued  that  violence 
was  not  the  answer.  "That's  what  we're  here 
to  stop,"  he  said. 

One  student  came  to  the  lectern  to  explain 
why  he  was  carrying  an  upside  down  Amer- 
ican flag.  It  is  a  sign  of  distress  for  a  country 
that  Is  in  a  "pitiful"  condition,  he  said. 

A  State  College  student  argued  that  the 
march  should  be  conducted  to  show  Con- 
way people  student  feelings  against  the 
country's  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 
"Conway  has  never  seen  a  march,"  he  said. 
"They  Just  see  ua  sitting  In  our  libraries." 
But  another  student  argued  that  there  was 
not  much  point  in  conducting  the  march  be- 
cause Conway  businesses  had  closed  and  the 
television  crew  had  l<fft. 

Thomas  SUnkard,  a  hUtory  instructor,  said 
he  thought  that  the  march  would  accomplish 
little,  adding  that  he  had  been  on  several 
marches,  including  the  march  from  Selma  to 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  In  19«5.  He  suggested 
that  the  students'  energy  be  channeled 
through  a  campaign  to  oppose  the  an- 
nounced efforts  of  Jim  Johnson  to  recall 
Fulbright.  Such  an  effort  would  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  students  to  talk  with 
older  people,  he  said,  "maybe  even  your 
parents." 

One  student,  who  said  he  was  attending 
his  first  protest  demonstration,  agreed  that 
the  students  would  be  most  effecUve  by  work- 
ing politically  against  unsympathetic  con- 
gressmen and  by  talking  to  their  parents. 

"If  my  mom  and  dad  knew  that  I  was 
talking  to  you  now,  they  would  try  to  un- 
derstand," he  said.  "They  might  not  agree 
right  away,  but  they'd  try  to  understand." 
He  also  admitted  sheepishly  that  he  was 
the  roommate  of  the  student  who  had 
harassed  a  protest  meeting  on  the  campus 
Tuesday  night  by  playing  loud  patriotic 
music  from  his  dormitory  window. 

One  student  suggested  that  college  admin- 
istrators be  pressured  Into  making  public 
their  feelings  about  the  war.  And  another 
urged  that  State  College  and  Hendrix  stu- 
dents work  together.  He  noted  that  It  had 
taken  a  peace  demonstration  to  get  students 
from  the  traditionally  rival  schools  together. 
The  last  speaker  urged  the  students  not  to 
let  their  longing  to  do  something  fade  away. 
"We  Anally  appear  to  be  getting  something 
going  here,"  he  said,  "and  we  shouldn't  let 
it  die." 

By  the  end  of  the  night,  300  students  had 
signed  a  petition  against  the  war,  and  two 
carloads  of  students  had  left  for  Saturday's 
mass  protests  In  Washington. 


by  unanimous  vote,  adopted  a  resolution 
memorializing  "the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  act  im- 
mediately to  end  the  tragic  waste  of 
American  lives  and  resources  in  Viet- 
nam so  as  to  give  priorities  to  meeting 
the  domestic  needs  of  our  own  people." 

The  members  of  the  city  council  of 
Philadelphia  are  to  be  commended  for 
taking  this  ofSclal  action  in  protest 
against  continuation  of  the  war.  I  hope 
that  the  coimcil's  recommendation  will 
help  to  impress  upon  administration  offi- 
cials the  urgent  need  to  end  this  tragic 
war  and  reorder  our  nationtJ  priorities 
to  place  the  needs  of  our  own  people  first 
once  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  resolution  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Resolution 
Memorializing  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  act  Immediately  to 
end  the  tragic  waste  of  American  lives  and 
resources  in  Vietnam 

Whereas.  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  consum- 
ing »30  billion  a  year  In  public  funds  and 
has  caused  the  deaths  of  over  45,000  American 
fighting  men  and  covmtless  more  Vietnamese; 
and 

Whereas,  Apart  from  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  military  expenditures  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment far  exceed  any  rational  defense  needs 
of  t.hu  country  and  tend  only  to  serve  to 
Inflate  American  prestige  abroad  and  to  make 
American  soldiers  policemen  for  the  world; 
and 

Whereas,  In  an  effort  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  arms  race  and  to  make  possible  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  International  disputes.  It 
woiild  be  more  meanlngf\il  to  strive  toward 
arms  control  and  disarmament;  and 

Whereas,  We  earnestly  request  that  our 
national  priorities  be  realigned  to  give  first 
preference  to  meeting  the  domestic  needs 
of  our  own  people  In  such  fields  as  educa- 
tion, hotising,  health,  public  safety,  trans- 
portation, environmental  improvements  and 
recreation,  and  to  removing  the  injustices 
which  are  responsible  for  the  widening  di- 
visions In  our  society;  therefore 

Resolved,  by  the  CouncU  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  act  immediately  to  end  the  tragic 
waste  of  American  lives  and  resources  In 
Vietnam  so  as  to  give  priorities  to  meeting 
the  domestic  needs  of  our  own  people. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes,  Vice-President,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate,  United  SUtes  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Congressmen  from  Philadelphia, 
as  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  this  leg- 
islative body. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 


RESOLUTION  ON  VIETNAM  BY  CITY 
COUNCIL  OF  PHXLADEUPHIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5  the  city  coimcll  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15828)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  few  minutes  ago  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin)  was  under  obligation 
to  object  and  was  in  the  process  of  ob- 
jecting but  he  did  not  catch  the  eye  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  in  the  chair,  who 
announced  that  the  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

I  now  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  unanimous-consent 
agreement  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweikxr).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  very 
much  for  his  ifinrtnp.««  and  cooperation  in 
this  regard.  The  Chair,  ordinarily,  would 
have  asked,  "Is  there  objection?"  under 
those  circumstances,  and  would  then 
have  said,  "Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered." 

Both  the  Chair  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  now  realize  that  I  should  have 
objected.  I  was  imder  the  obligation  to 
object,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  realizes  that. 
If,  on  tomorrow,  he  wants  to  renew  his 
request,  after  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  with  some  of  my  colleagues, 
then  I  think  it  will  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  reassure  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  it  is  sort  of  a 
tradition  around  here.  I  had  no  Idea 
there  would  be  any  objection,  or  I  would 
have  objected  myself.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  operate  the  Senate  on  that 
kind  of  inadvertence. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  both  a  sense 
of  great  reluctance  and  a  feeling  of 
guarded  accomplishment  that  I  present 
this  bill  to  extend  the  foreign  military 
sales  program  to  the  Senate. 

My  reluctance  derives  from  the  fact 
that  I  take  no  pride  in  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  the  portion  of  this 
bill  which  contributes  to  the  spread  of 
conventional  military  hardware.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment because  of  the  committee's 
adoption  of  a  number  of  significant 
amendments,  including  the  prohibition 
on  further  involvement  In  Cambodia  and 
a  number  of  restrictions  on  the  military 
aid  and  sales  programs. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  au- 
thorize continuation  of  the  military 
credit  sales  program  for  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971. 

It  would  authorize  credit  sales  of 
$300  million  in  military  arms  and  equip- 
ment for  each  of  those  years  and  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $250  mil- 
lion each  year  to  finance  the  sales.  The 
sales  financed  under  this  program  are 
made  primarily  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Credit  sales  to  rich  countoles  are 
generally  financed  either  through  com- 
mercial channels  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

But  the  credit  sales  program  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  total  picture 
of  UJ8.  arms  exports.  The  Department 
of  Defense  estimates  that  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  United  States  will  sell 
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abroad  a  total  of  about  $1.  i  billion  in 
arms  and  militAry  equipmer  t.  Of  that, 
$300  million  will  be  financed  under  au- 
thority of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  In  addition  to  the  sales  frolume,  the 
United  States  will  supply  $392  million 
in  arms  through  the  military  grant  aid 
program  and  will  have  an  adcltional  $166 
million  in  surplus  arms  and  equipment — 
valued  at  one-fourth  of  acqui^tion  cost — 
to  give  away.  Thus,  the  Urited  States 
will  sell  or  ^ve  away  nearly  |$2.5  billion 
in  military  materials  this  fiscal  year. 

I  point  out  also  that  there  are  some 
$9  billion  worth  of  surplus|  arms  and 
military  equipment  now  available  for 
the  Department  of  Defenie  to  give 
away — even  to  Cambodia — without  any 
congressional  limits.  And  the  total  is 
mounting  rapidly  as  U.S.  [forces  are 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  Injaddition  to 
the  excess  arms,  the  funds  ataUable  un- 
der the  regular  grant  aid  anfl  sales  pro- 
gram, the  President  may.  under  section 
506  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  give 
other  nations  up  to  $300  miluon  of  arms 
and  equipment  out  of  the  Department 
of  Defense's  stock  if  he  considers  it  vital 
to  our  national  security.  Th^^  sources  of 
U.S.  arms  are  many  and  th0  voliune  is 
vast.  The  credit  sales  program  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

All  of  these  programs  add  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  i^the  world's 
largest  producer  and  exporteij  of  military 
equipment.  And  in  this  glob^  context,  I 
call  attention  to  the  grim  rei^iinder  that 
for  the  period  from  1964  ta  1969  total 
military  outlays  aroimd  ]the  world 
amoimted  to  over  $1  trillion.  According 
to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  this  sum  when  measured  against 
available  economic  resources  exceeds  the 
value  of  all  goods  and  servic^  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  the  dast  year;  it 
is  more  than  2  years'  income  for  the 
world's  developing  countries  in  which  2^ 
billion  people  live;  and  it  is  {equal  to  as 
much  money  as  was  spent  by  all  govern- 
ments on  all  forms  of  public  education 
and  health  care  In  the  6-yeai!  period. 

Pew  would  disagree  that  trtis  Is  a  pret- 
ty sad  commentary  on  the  priorities  set 
by  governments  around  the  [world.  But 
the  future  is  even  more  blei|k.  Drawing 
on  a  recent  United  Nation;  study,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  [graphically 
reported  recently:  I 

If  one  silver  dollar  coin  was  capped  every 
second.  It  wlU  take  136.000  yeats  to  exhaust 
the  amount  of  money  that  wlUibe  spent  on 
world  armaments  In  the  next  10  years. 

As  a  practical  matter  there  is  little 
that  the  committee  can  do  toi  change  the 
outlook  for  that  forecast.  But  it  did  act 
to  try  to  control  the  contifbution  the 
Pentagon  planned  to  make  toward  mak- 
ing the  prediction  a  reality.!  It  made  a 
number  of  substantive  changes  that  may 
help  to  stem  the  flow  of  American  weap- 
ons abroad.  I  would  like  to  describe  brief- 
ly the  most  significant  actions  taken. 

Nothing  waa  more  Indlcsitlve  of  the 
Pentagon's  blatant  disregarcl  for  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  than  its  giving  away  of 
s<»ne  $140  mllllan  in  surplus  military 
equipment  to  Taiwan  following  Con- 
gress' refusal  to  appr(H>riate  154.5  million 
in    additional    military    aid    above    the 


amount  authorized.  As  a  result  of  this 
attempt  to  Increase  awropriations  over 
the  authorization  level,  and  the  Penta- 
gon's attempt  to  make  an  end  run 
around  the  Congress  by  using  the  sur- 
plus program,  two  tunendments  have 
been  added  to  this  bill  to  prevent  such 
developments  in  the  future. 

The  first,  dealing  with  the  excess  prop- 
erty issue,  restricts  the  Department  of 
Defense's  authority  by  imposing  a  $35 
million  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  surplus 
military  arms  or  equipment  that  may  be 
given  away  in  any  fiscal  year.  A  portion 
of  the  original  cost  of  any  surplus  ma- 
terial given  away  above  that  amount 
would  be  deducted  from  the  funds  avail- 
able for  grant  military  aid. 

The  second,  relating  to  appropriations, 
simply  states  that  any  appropriation 
above  the  amount  authorized  carmot  be 
used  and  that  any  appropriation  for 
which  there  is  not  an  authorization  can- 
not be  expended.  This  amendment  writes 
into  law  the  principle,  supported  by  the 
Senate  tn  two  votes  last  year,  that  the 
appropriation  of  fxmds  which  are  not  au- 
thorized is  bad  practice  and.  If  carried  to 
extremes,  could  seriously  undermine  the 
authority  of  all  legislative  committees. 

In  addition  to  these  two  amendments, 
the  bill  contains  provisions  which  re- 
quire: that  recipients  of  military  grant 
aid.  Including  surpliis  equipment,  pay  tn 
their  local  currency  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  grants,  the  funds  to  be  used 
to  meet  U.S.  obligations  in  the  country 
{uid  to  finance  educatioiud  and  cultural 
exchange  programs:  that  the  United 
States  not  approve  requests  by  foreign 
countries  to  transfer  military  equipment, 
supplied  imder  the  grant  or  sales  pro- 
gram, to  any  country  to  which  the 
United  States  would  not  supply  the  arms 
directly;  that  the  President  be  given 
explicit  control  over  successive  transfers 
of  military  equipment  supplied  under 
Govemment-flnanced  programs;  and 
that  sales  or  grants  of  the  International 
Fighter  aircraft,  except  fir  those  given 
to  Vietnam  or  sold  through  commercial 
chaimels.  be  authorized  under  the  regu- 
lar military  grant  aid  or  sales  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  compelled  to  adopt  these  re- 
strictions serves  only  to  emphasize  the 
failure  of  policies  which  have  resulted 
in  making  the  United  States  the  world's 
leading  arms  merchant.  This  policy, 
which  places  such  great  reliance  on  arms 
as  a  means  of  solving  problems  of  human 
and  national  relationships  evidences  a 
type  of  national  Illness. 

It  is  the  kind  of  illness  that  has  spread 
deceptively  and  Insidiously  for  many 
years  and  now  permeates  our  entire  body 
poUUc. 

It  is  an  illness  that  blinds  both  policy- 
makers and  public  to  our  Nation's  basic 
traditions  and  values  to  produce  a  kind 
of  "Doublespeak"  where  lives  are  saved 
by  sending  more  men  Into  combat;  vil- 
lages are  destroyed  In  order  to  save  them; 
and  risks  for  peace  are  taken  by  buying 
more  weapons  of  destruction. 

It  is  the  kind  of  Illness  that  has  drawn 
us  into  Vietnam;  that  has  nurtured  our 
adv«ittire  In  Laos;  and  that  has  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  a  far  wider  war 
throughout  Indochina. 


In  short,  it  is  the  kind  of  illness  that 
prostitutes  and  distorts.  It  is  the  kind 
of  illness  that  must  be  cured  if  we  are 
to  ever  achieve  peace  abroad  or  at  home. 

The  Church-Cooper-Alken-Mansfleld 
amendment,  to  prevent  any  further  U.S. 
involvement  in  Cambodia,  is  a  small,  but 
important  step  in  the  recovery  process. 

Last  year,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  16.  the 
Senate  adopted  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  "a  national  commitment 
by  the  United  States  results  only  from 
affirmative  action  taken  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute, 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  specifically  providing  for 
such  commitment."  By  its  action  of 
April  1970  In  initiating  hostilities  within 
the  territory  of  Cambodia  without  the 
consent  or  even  the  prior  knowledge  of 
Congress  or  any  of  its  committees,  the 
executive  branch  has  shown  disregard 
not  only  for  the  national  commitments 
resolution  but  for  the  constitutional 
principles  in  which  that  resolution  is 
rooted.  In  the  wake  of  recent  events, 
there  is  reason  to  reassert,  with  renewed 
conviction,  a  statement  made  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  report 
of  April  16,  1969,  on  the  national  com- 
mitments resolution : 

Ova  country  has  come  far  toward  the 
concentration  In  Its  national  executive  of 
unchecked  power  over  foreign  relations,  par- 
ticularly over  the  disposition  and  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  So  far  has  this  process  ad- 
vanced that,  in  the  committee's  view,  it  is 
no  longer  accurate  to  characterize  our  Oov- 
ernment,  in  matters  of  foreign  relatioLj.  as 
one  of  separated  powers  checked  and  bal- 
anced against  each  other. 

The  notion  that  the  authority  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  war  is  an  Exec- 
utive prerogative,  or  even  a  divided  or 
uncertain  one,  is  one  which  has  grown 
up  only  in  recent  decades.  It  is  the  re- 
sult primarily  of  a  series  of  emergen- 
cies or  alleged  emergencies  which  have 
enhanced  Executive  power,  fostered  at- 
titudes of  urgency  and  anxiety,  and 
given  rise  to  a  general  disregard  for  con- 
stitutional procedure. 

In  fact,  there  was  neither  uncertain- 
ty nor  ambiguity  on  the  part  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  as  to  their 
determination  to  vest  the  war  power  ex- 
clusively in  the  Congress.  As  Thomas 
JefTerson  wrote  In  a  letter  to  Madison  in 
1789: 

We  have  already  given  in  example  one  ef- 
fectual check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  blm  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay. 

As  to  the  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, an  advocate  of  strong  executive 
power,  wrote  in  Federalist  No.  69: 

The  President  Is  to  be  commander  In  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nom- 
inally the  same  with  that  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  in- 
ferior to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  the  supreme  command  and  direc- 
tion of  the  miUtuy  and  naval  forces,  as  first 
General  and  admiral  of  the  Confederacy, 
while  that  of  the  British  king  extends  to 
the  declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and 
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regulating  of  fleets  and  armies — all  which, 
by  the  Constitution  under  consideration, 
would  appertain  to  the  legislature. 

The  present  administration's  view  of 
the  President's  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  is  almost  the  polar  opposite  of 
Hamilton's.  In  its  comments  of  March  10, 
1969,  on  the  then  pending  national  com- 
mitments resolution,  the  Department  of 
State  made  the  following  assertion: 

As  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President  has 
the  sole  authority  to  command  our  Armed 
Forces,  whether  they  are  within  or  outside 
the  United  States.  And,  although  reasonable 
men  may  differ  as  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  should  do  so.  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  send  U.S.  military 
forces  abroad  without  specific  congressional 
approval. 

Like  a  number  of  its  predecessors,  the 
present  administration  is  basing  Its 
claim  to  war  powers  on  either  a  greatly 
inflated  concept  of  the  President's 
authority  as  Commander  In  Chief,  or  in 
some  vague  doctrine  of  inherent  powers 
of  the  Presidency,  or  both.  Another  pos- 
sibility is  that  the  matter  simply  has  not 
been  given  much  thought. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Executive  Is  con- 
ducting a  constitutionally  unauthorized, 
Presidential  war  in  Indochina.  The  com- 
mitment without  the  consent  or  knowl- 
edge of  Congress  of  thousemds  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  fight  In  Cambodia — a 
country  which  has  formally  renoimced 
the  offer  of  protection  extended  to  it  as 
a  protocol  state  tmder  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  we  are  imder  no 
binding  obligation  whatever — evidences  a 
conviction  by  the  Executive  that  it  is  at 
liberty  to  ignore  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution  and  to  take  over  both 
the  war  and  treaty  powers  of  Congress 
when  congressional  authority  in  these 
areas  becomes  inconvenient. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  his  address 
to  the  Nation  of  April  30  explaining  his 
decision  to  send  American  troops  to  Cam- 
bodia, the  President  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  legal  ground  on  which  he  was 
acting,  other  than  to  refer  to  his  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Equally  noteworthy  was  the 
President's  repeated  assertion  in  his  press 
conference  of  May  8  that  he — and  he 
alone — as  Commander  in  Chief  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
the  safety  of  our  troops.  This  sweeping 
assertion  of  the  President's  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief  amounts  to  the  re- 
pudiation of  those  provisions  of  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  Constitution,  which  em- 
power Congress  not  only  to  "declare  war" 
but  to  "raise  and  support  armies,"  "pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy,"  and  "make 
rules  for  the  Government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  present  administra- 
tion's attitude  in  this  area  hardly  differs 
from  that  of  its  predecessors — except 
that  preceding  administrations  took  no 
special  pride,  as  the  present  administra- 
tion does,  in  adherence  to  a  "strict  con- 
struction" of  the  Constitution. 

The  Senate's  adoption  of  the  Church- 
Cooper -Aiken-Mansfield  amendment  will 
be  a  significant  step  toward  restoring  the 
health  of  our  constitutional  system  of 


checks  and  balances.  Both  its  purpose 
and  language  are  simple  imd  straightfor- 
ward. Its  purpose  is  simply  to  prevent  in- 
volvement by  the  United  States  In  a  wider 
war  in  Asia  by  Insuring  that  our  forces 
are  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  and  that 
the  United  States  does  not  end  up  fight- 
ing a  war  in  behalf  of  Cambodia.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  several  points  of  the 
amendment  since  the  sponsors  of  It  will 
discuss  its  details  in  their  presentations. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that,  with  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  committee, 
this  is  a  good  bill  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations. 

AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THK  COOFXB-CHmCH 
AMXNDMXNT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  excellent  explanation 
he  has  made  of  the  military  sales  bill, 
as  recommended  to  the  Senate  by  the 
committee,  and  the  endorsement  he  has 
given  to  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, which  I  should  like  to  explain  fur- 
ther at  this  time. 

The  United  States  is  still  stuck  fast  in 
the  longest  war  of  its  history  in  the 
former  French  properties  known  as  In- 
dochina. Three  Presidents,  representing 
both  political  parties,  have  been  unwilling 
to  put  an  end  to  the  American  involve- 
ment In  this  Asian  war. 

Throughout  this  protracted  period,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  per- 
mitted each  President  to  exercise  blank- 
check  powers.  In  so  doing,  we  have 
shrunk  from  the  use  of  our  own  author- 
ity under  section  8  of  article  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  vests  in  Congress  the 
purse  strings,  together  with  the  power 
to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support 
Eirmies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 
and  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces.  Our  failure  to  make  effective  use 
of  any  of  these  powers,  while  the  war 
was  passed  from  one  President  to  an- 
other, is  one  for  which  historians  may 
judge  us  harshly. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks,  another  front 
has  been  opened  in  this  interminable 
war — again  as  the  result  of  a  Presiden- 
tial decision  taken  without  so  much  as 
a  bow  to  Congress.  The  dispatch  of  Amer- 
ican troops  into  Cambodia,  though  pres- 
ently limited  in  scope,  could  easily  be- 
come the  first  step  toward  committing 
the  United  States  to  the  defense  of  still 
another  government  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Sobering  as  this  specter  should  be,  in 
light  of  our  experience  in  Vietnam,  It 
nonetheless  presents  Congress  with  a 
historic  opportunity  to  draw  the  limits 
on  American  intervention  in  Indochina. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
that  Senator  Coopm  and  I,  Joined  by 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Aiken,  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve.  If  enacted  into  law, 
It  would  draw  the  purse  strings  tight 
against  a  deepening  American  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia. 

There  Is  a  precedent  for  what  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  do.  It  lies  in  the 
action  taken  last  December  when,  you 
will  recall,  the  Senate  adopted  over- 
whelmingly a  modification  I  proposed  to 


an  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Cooper  and  Mansfield  to  the  military 
appropriations  biU  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
It  provided  that  "none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
finance  the  introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  into  Laos  or  Thai- 
land." There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
amendment,  which  became  law,  had  a 
restraining  effect  on  our  newest  ven- 
ture, because  the  President  is  said  to 
have  rejected  recommendations  that  the 
current  operation  include  Laos  as  well 
as  Camboidia.  To  have  done  otherwise, 
might  well  have  placed  the  President  in 
the  untenable  position  of  breaking  the 
law. 

We  now  seek  to  do  for  Cambodia  what 
our  earlier  amendment  did  for  Laos.  But 
since  American  forces  have  already  en- 
tered Cambodia,  the  amendment  we  pro- 
pose would  set  limits  on  their  interven- 
tion, prevent  them  from  remaining  in 
Cambodia,  and  preclude  any  military  en- 
tanglement on  our  part  with  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country. 

Unquestionably,  Congress  has  the 
power  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 
But  this  power,  so  little  used  in  recent 
years,  amounts  to  so  much  idle  talk,  un- 
less a  majority  proves  willing  to  invoke 
it.  Our  amendment  Is  drafted  in  such 
manner  as  to  invite,  and  offered  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  attract,  majority  sup- 
port. 

Some  have  argued  that  it  is  useless 
for  the  Senate  to  legislate  limits,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready backed  away  from  them.  I  do  not 
agree.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
be  put  off  on  such  a  pretext.  If  the 
amendment  were  aflOxed  to  a  House 
passed  bill,  such  as  the  Military  Sales 
Act  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  and 
then  strongly  backed  by  the  Senate  as 
a  whole,  the  vote  would  provide  our  con- 
ferees with  a  mandate  to  insist  that  the 
amendment  be  retained  in  any  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  itself  is  a  realistic 
one.  It  Is  no  exercise  in  futility;  it  does 
not  attempt  to  undo  what  has  been  done. 
Instead,  it  is  addressed  to  the  immediate 
need  of  preventing  the  United  States 
from  bogging  down  in  Cambodia,  and 
from  ccMnmitting  itself  to  the  defense  of 
another  Asian  government  on  a  new 
front. 

It  does  this  by:  First,  denjring  fimds 
for  the  retention  of  American  forces  in 
Cambodia;  second,  prohibiting  funds  for 
the  instruction  of  Cambodian  military 
forces  or  for  hiring  mercenaries  to  fight 
for  Cambodia;  and,  third,  forbidding  the 
use  of  any  appropriation  for  conducting 
combat  activity  in  the  air  above  Cam- 
bodia in  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 

In  sum.  the  amendment  is  directed 
against  those  very  activities  which  led 
to  our  entrapment  in  Vietnam.  Its  ad<v- 
tion  would  erect  a  legal  barrier  against 
further  ijenetration  of  American  forces 
into  the  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
help  expedite  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  legislative  action  is 
needed  now,  not  only  to  make  certain 
that  the  avowed  perimeters  of  our  attack 
upon  Cambodian  sanctuaries  are  not  ex- 
ceeded, but  also  to  bar  the  beginnings 
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cd  an  escalating  militan*  a&sLsVuice  pro- 
gram to  the  new  Cambodian  itglme.  We 
owe  nothing  to  the  generals  {who  have 
seized  power  in  Phnom  Penh.  We  have 
made  them  no  promises.  For  once  in  our 
lives,  we  stand  unfettered  by  >ny  treaty 
obligations.  We  have  no  duty  to  furnish 
them  with  arms,  let  alone  to  come  to 
their  defense. 

Still,  it  takes  no  exercise  of  ihe  imagi- 
nation to  forecast,  now  that  tHe  Cambo- 
dian boundary  hae  been  breiched  and 
our  gunboats  ply  the  Mekc«ig,  that  pres- 
sxires  will  soon  develop  for  sending  an 
American  military  mission  to  Phnom 
Penh  which.  In  turn,  would  generate  a 
whole  set  of  American  obligations  to  the 
new  Cambodian  regime.  Thi*  very  se- 
quence of  events  led  us  ever  (}eeper  into 
the  morass  in  Vietnam.  We  must  not 
travel  down  that  tragic  trail  ^ain. 

This  war  has  already  stretched  the 
generation  gap  so  wide  that  it  threat- 
ens to  pull  the  country  apart  The  new 
generation  never  saw  In  Vietnam  the 
demons  that  our  generation  perceived. 
Unlike  American  Presidents,  who  were 
mesmerized  by  the  "lessons"  of  World 
War  n,  our  brightest  young  people  never 
believed  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  Adolf 
Hitler  in  disguise,  or  that  our  failure  to 
send  in  our  own  troops  to  fight  for  the 
government  we  subsidized  in  Saigon 
would  amount  to  another  r'Munich." 
They  knew  that  Vietnam  jeally  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  the  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  or  the  well-bei|ig  of  our 
society.  And  so  they  soon  caitie  to  view 
the  war  as  an  unwarranted  ii^itruslon  on 
our  part  in  a  Vietnamese  struggle  which 
we  should  never  have  made  our  affair. 

It  does  no  good  to  tell  these  young 
people  that  our  "will  and  character  are 
being  tested."  that  we  shall  aot  be  hu- 
miliated or  accept  our  first  detfeat.  They 
do  not  believe  a  mistaken  wait  should  be 
won.  They  t>elleve  it  should  Ue  stopped. 
That,  for  them.  Is  the  path  cjf  honor. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  o^ir  genera- 
tAoa  has  lost  communication  with  young 
America.  We  move  in  twd  different 
worlds;  we  speak  two  differeat  tongues. 
We  would  pMiss  each  other  by.  like  two 
ships  in  the  night,  were  it  not  for  the 
collision  course  we  ^dsters  ha«e  charted : 
we  keep  drafting  them  to  flgl^t  our  war. 
We  persist  in  that  course,  eten  ^^t  the 
price  of  alienating  millions  of  young 
Americans. 

The  deep  disillusionment  of  college 
students  in  their  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions has  its  roots  In  Vietnam.  When 
the  power  of  the  State  is  us^  to  force 
young  men  to  fight  a  war  the;^  believe  to 
be  wrongful,  under  penalty  o^  Imprison- 
ment if  they  refuse,  the  see^s  of  sedi- 
tion are  sown.  We  nam  reapj  the  bitter 
harvest,  manifested  in  the  aiigry  upris- 
ings on  campuses  from  coast  to  coast. 
Whenever  the  limb  is  shaken,  all  the 
leaves  tremble.  Once  the  moml  author- 
ity of  the  Government  is  rejected  on  an 
issue  so  fundamental  as  an  unacceptable 
war,  every  lesser  Institution  of  authority 
is  placed  in  Jeopardy.  Every  sAcred  prin- 
ciple, every  traditional  value.i  every  set- 
tled policy  becomes  a  target  for  ridicule 
(LDd  r^udiation.  Cauldrons  if  anarchy 
soon  begin  to  boil. 


So  it  has  happened  that  our  country 
is  coming  unstuck.  The  crisis  in  our  land, 
the  deepening  divisions  among  our  peo- 
ple, the  festering,  unattended  problems 
at  home,  bear  far  more  importantly  up- 
on the  future  of  the  Republic  than  any- 
thing we  have  now,  or  have  ever  had,  at 
stake  in  Indochina.  That  is  why  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  draw  the  line 
against  an  expanded  American  involve- 
ment in  this  widening  war. 

Too  much  blood  has  been  lost,  too 
much  patience  gone  unrewarded,  while 
the  war  continues  to  poison  our  society. 
If  the  executive  branch  will  not  take  the 
initiative,  then  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple must. 

LIST  or   COSPONSOKS 

Mr.  President,  when  the  amendment 
was  originally  offered.  Senators  Mans- 
field and  AntEN  joined  Senator  Cooper 
of  Kentucky  and  myself  in  recommend- 
ing It  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. The  committee  adopted  the 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  9  to  5  and  affixed 
it  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Since  the  committee  took  that  action, 
many  other  Senators  have  asked  to  be 
listed  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  names  be  affixed  as 
cosponsors.  , 

The  full  list  of  cosponsors  Is:  *' 

Senator  Aikzn  of  Vermont;  Senator 
Bath  of  Indiana;  Senator  Brooke  of 
Massachusetts:  Senator  Case  of  New 
Jersey;  Senator  Church  of  Idaho;  Sen- 
ator Cooper  of  Kentucky;  Senator 
Crawston  of  California;  Senator  Ful- 
BKiGHT  of  Arkansas;  Senator  Goodell  of 
New  York;  Senator  Harris  of  CHLlahoma; 
Senator  Hart  of  Michigan;  Senator 
Hattield  of  Oregon;  Senator  Javits  of 
New  York;  Senator  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana; S^iator  Mathias  of  Maryland; 
Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota;  Senator 
Moss  of  Utah;  Senator  Pearson  of  Kan- 
sas; S^iator  Pell  of  Rhode  Island;  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  of  Wisconsin;  Senator 
RiBicorr  of  Connecticut;  Senator  Saxbs 
of  Ohio:  Senator  Schweiker  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Senator  Sticngton  of  Missouri: 
Senator  Ttdings  of  Maryland;  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey ;  Senator  Yotmo 
of  Ohio;  Senator  McOovern  of  South 
Dakota:  Senator  Hughes  of  Iowa;  and 
Senator  Gravel  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  now,  the  total 
number  of  Senators  sponsoring  the 
amendment  Is  30. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  that  a  text  of  the  amendment  in  its 
revised  form,  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CHTTXCH-Coopm  AkrKKsmNT 

Ssc.  7.  Tbe  Foreign  Military  S&lM  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  47.  Problbltloa  of  asalstance  to  Cam- 
bodia.— in  order  to  avoid  the  Involvement  of 
the  trmted  States  Ln  a  wider  war  In  Indo- 
china and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  at 
Amertcan  forces  (ram  Vietnam,  it  la  hereby 
prorlded  that,  unless  sped  Anally  authorizad 


by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds  author- 
ized or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
any  other  law  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

"(1)  retaining  United  States  forces  In 
Cambodia; 

"(3)  paying  the  compensation  or  allow- 
anoes  of,  or  otherwise  supporting,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  United  States  p«'r8onnel  In 
Cambodia  who  furnish  military  Instruction 
to  Cambodian  forces  or  engage  In  any  oom- 
bat  activity  In  support  o(  Cambodian  forces: 

"(3)  entering  Into  ot  carrying  out  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  provide  mUltary 
Instruction  In  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  per- 
sons to  engage  In  any  combat  activity  in 
support  of  Cambodian  forces;  or 

"(4)  conducting  any  combat  activity  in 
the  air  above  Cambodia  In  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  coUesigues  a 
petition  signed  by  students  from  my  home 
State  of  Idaho  attending  Harvard  Uni- 
versity who  protest  against  the  U.S.  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  peti- 
tion, together  with  the  names  of  the 
students  who  signed  it,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
with  list  of  names,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  8,  1B70. 

HoHOBABLi  Prank  CHrnu^a:  We,  Idaho 
students  attending  Harvard  University,  wish 
to  register  our  opposition  to  President  Nixon's 
policy  In  Southeast  Asia.  We  strongly  feel 
that  the  Unmedlate,  complete  withdrawal  of 
United  States  troops  from  Indochina  Is  es- 
sential for  the  fulfillment  of  our  national 
goals.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  take  any 
steps  necessary  to  disengage  the  United 
States  from  this  unfortunate  war. 

Mike  E.  Brandeberry.  Boise.  Tom  Ambrose. 
Wendell,  Daniel  F.  Brandeberry,  Boise,  Irene 
Kelly,  Jerome.  Ralph  J.  Coatee,  Buhl.  Craig 
Ipaen,  Montpeller,  Matthew  Berman,  Moscow, 
Larry'  D.  Bishop.  Boise,  Del  Ray  Maughan, 
Boise,  Robert  T.  Horten,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Rob- 
ert Stevens,  Pocatello,  JuUan  R.  Blmbaiim, 
Caldwell.  Marie  Kelly.  Jerome,  Melanle  York. 
Boise.  Richard  Smith,  Caldwell,  Steve  Mlke- 
seU,  Boise. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
an  excellent  and  perceptive  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, May  10,  1970,  written  by  the  distin- 
guished columnist  Harrison  E.  Salisbury. 

In  the  article  Mr.  Salisbury  points  out 
that  the  initial  political  reaction  to  our 
movement  into  Cambodia  has  been  to 
draw  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
closer  together,  the  first  time  this  has 
happened  in  a  number  of  years. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  attended  a 
briefing  in  the  White  House  on  the  Cam- 
bodian venture.  I  came  away  convinced 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  launched  a  large  gamble  for  small 
stakes. 

After  listening  closely  to  the  President's 
explanation  and  to  the  answers  he  gave 
to  the  many  questions  asked.  I  felt  that 
if  he  were  to  win  the  gamble,  he  would 
gain  no  more  than  a  temporary  removal 
of  certain  border  bases  to  which  the  en- 
emy would  soon  return;  if  he  lost  the 
gamble,  the  enemy  reprisals  might  well 
take  the  form  of  a  Communist  take-over 
of  Laos  or  Cambodia  or  both,  and  beyond 
Indochina,  the  repercussions  might  tend 
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to  resolidify  the  fractured  Communist 
world.  That  indeed  seems  to  be  what  is 
happenmg. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  portions  of 
this  very  perceptive  article  by  Mr.  Salis- 
bury. He  points  up  what  very  large  losses 
may  be  entailed  for  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  a  military  venture  which,  at 
best,  can  produce  orily  the  most  limited 
and  temporary  of  benefits. 
Mr.  Salisbury  writes: 
The  United  SUtes  action  In  Cambodia  has 
touched  off  a  swift  Chinese  diplomatic  of- 
fensive which  is  radically  altering  Slno- 
Sovlet-Amerlcan  relationships  and  may  open 
the  way  to  temporary  easing  of  Slno-Sovlet 
tensions. 

The  Chinese  moves  were  undertaken  at  a 
moment  when  the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict  had 
touched  a  new  height  of  violence.  They  came 
In  the  face  of  major  new  Soviet  troop  move- 
ments to  the  disputed  frontier  with  China. 
Now.  however,  as  a  result  of  the  personal 
Intervention  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  the 
principal  Soviet  diplomatic  negotiator.  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Minister  V.  V.  Kuznetsov.  has  re- 
turned to  Peking  amid  rumors  that  Moscow 
and  Peking  may  be  wUUng  to  lay  aside.  In 
part  and  for  the  time  being,  their  bitter 
quarrel. 

Premier  Chou  En-lal  moving  with  remark- 
able deftness,  has  managed  to  seize  for  China 
the  leadership  In  the  Communist  response 
to  the  United  States  action.  He  has  managed 
to  put  China  at  the  head  of  an  emerging 
coaUtlon  of  Indochlnese  powers  and  may 
have  stalemated  the  Soviet  Union  In  what 
might  have  been  a  new  escalation  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  quarrel. 

WARNING  TO  vs. 
In  the  process  the  Chinese  have  delivered 
a  low-key  warning  to  the  United  States  that 
[  ^  escalation  of  the  war  In  Indochina  might 
I  ^  bring  about  their  intervention;  made  an  of- 
L  fer  of  "volunteers"  to  Prince  Sihanouk  (which 

he  graclotuly  declined);  blocked  the  Rus- 
sians almost  completely  out  of  the  direct  re- 
lations with  any  of  the  Indochina  coun- 
tries; re-established  warmer  and  closer  rela- 
tions with  bristly  North  Korea:  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  possible  "united  front"  of 
China,  the  Indochina  states  and  North  Korea 
against  "U.S.  aggression." 

The  consequences  to  future  United  States 
and  future  Soviet  policy  of  the  Chinese  diplo- 
matic blltzkrelg  may  be  far-reaching. 

The  United  States  Is  scheduled  to  meet 
with  Communist  Chinese  delegates  In  War- 
saw May  20  for  a  renewal  of  two-power  dis- 
cussions designed  to  lead  to  a  new  basic 
American-Chinese  relationship.  Diplomats 
now  wonder  whether  the  meeting  will  actual- 
ly be  held.  They  rate  Its  chances  for  progress 
as  something  less  than  sero. 

At  the  same  time  the  specter  emerged  of 
Increasing  difficulties  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
particularly  In  the  critical  SALT  talks  under 
way  In  Vienna.  Premier  Aleksel  Kosygln  him- 
self raised  the  question  of  confidence  In  this 
connection  In  his  Moscow  press  conference. 
The  effect  of  the  United  States  action  on 
the  critical  confrontation  In  the  Middle  East 
was  stlU  uncertain.  One  Waahlngton  theory 
was  that  the  President  beUeved  a  display  of 
'muscle"  In  Cambodia  would  deter  the  So- 
viet Union  from  stepping  up  Its  military  sup- 
port of  Egypt.  The  validity  of  this  hypothesU 
remains  to  be  tested. 

TOUCH  OF  IKONT 

The  principal  power  to  suffer  In  the  rapid 
sequence  of  events  appeared  to  be  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  a  diplomatic  horizon 
marked  by  escalating  rhetoric  and  menacing 
military  moves  by  the  two  Communist  powers 
the  prospect  emerged  of  a  new  If  shaky  "cool" 
between  Moscow  and  Peking. 

An  Ironic  touch  was  the  fact  that  as  of 
early  April  Russia  and  China  had  come  to 


another  derailment  In  their  long,  harsh  dis- 
agreement. Mr.  Kuznetsov  had  been  ordered 
to  return  to  Moscow.  New  Soviet  military 
units  were  ordered  up  to  the  China  frontier. 
Polemics,  suspended  since  the  inception  of 
the  Peking  talks  In  late  October,  had  begun 
again. 

The  propaganda  war  took  a  major  turn 
April  22,  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  Vladimir 
Lenin's  birth,  when  the  Chinese  published 
the  most  slashing  assatilt  they  had  ever  de- 
livered against  Moscow — a  declaration  com- 
paring Party  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  to 
Adolf  Hitler.  Soviet  Russia  to  Nazi  Ger- 
many— complete  with  Nazi  racist  overtones. 
They  charged  Russia  with  contemplating  a 
Nazi  blltzkrelg  against  China. 

Moscow  retaUated  by  spewing  into  the  air- 
waves personal  vilification  of  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-tung,  charging  him  with  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  his  first  wife,  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son.  and  a  wide  catalogue  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

But,  with  the  mounting  escalation  of  the 
United  States  action  m  Cambodia,  a  simul- 
taneous escalation  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  con- 
filct  became  Increasingly  embarrassing  to 
both  Peking  and  Moscow.  Neither  side  was 
prepared  to  abandon  the  deep-rooted  quarrel 
but  there  was  rising  urgency  to  lay  It  to 
one  side  for  a  whUe — if  possible. 

QUABBXL   POT  ASIDK 

Premier  Chou  Bn-lal  went  Into  action, 
providing  patronage  for  the  Indochina  pow- 
ers conference,  promising  support  and  "vol- 
unteers" If  necessary.  On  May  Day  Chair- 
man Mao  Tse-tung  himself,  Ignoring  Soviet 
personal  attacks,  sought  out  a  Soviet  diplo- 
mat, V.  O.  Oankovsky,  and  urged  that  the 
Slno-Sovlet  talks  resume. 

By  week's  end  the  well-oiled  propaganda 
machinery  in  Moscow  and  Peking  was  swing- 
ing into  line.  China  attacks  on  Moscow 
ceased.  Russian  propaganda  against  Peking 
began  to  taper  off — but  did  not  cease  com- 
pletely. 

Moscow  was  still  stung  by  China's  emer- 
gence as  the  chief  protecting  power  In  Indo- 
china and  by  Peking's  obvious  effort  to 
shoulder  Russia  aside  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  faced  with  a  Chinese  fait  accompU 
and  the  critical  Implications  of  United  States 
action  In  Cambodia  It  seemed  that  Russia 
would,  for  the  moment,  put  aside  the  China 
quarrel  for  the  sake  of  over-all  opposition  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  article  as 
evidence  of  how  much  we  stand  to  lose 
diplomatically  and  strategically  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  attack  we  have  made  into 
Cambodia.  I  think  that  the  risks  in- 
volved for  the  United  Stetes,  if  it  per- 
mits itself  to  be  drawn  still  more  deeply 
into  this  war,  are  so  immense  that  we 
must  no  longer  put  off  the  responsibility 
we  have,  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  assert  powers  which  are  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
set  the  outer  limits  of  American  pene- 
tration into  Cambodia.  We  take  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  his 
word  that  the  present  operation  is  lim- 
ited in  scope,  that  it  Is  confined  to  the 
capture  of  particular  border  sanctuaries, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  this  objective  is  ac- 
complished, American  forces  will  be 
withdrawn. 

The  amendment  simply  says,  in  effect, 
that  Congress  imdertakes  to  set  the 
outer  limits  of  American  Involvement 
in  Cambodia.  As  soon  as  the  bases  are 
captured,  as  soon  as  the  objectives  of  the 
operation  are  achieved,  then  no  further 
fimds  are  available  for  retaining  Ameri- 


can f  (Kces  in  Cambodia.  That  is  the  first 
objective  of  the  amendment. 

The  second  objective  is  to  lay  down  a 
legislative  barrier  against  the  kind  of  es- 
calating military  assistance  program 
which,  once  commenced,  can  easily  lead 
this  country  into  an  entangling  alliance 
with  the  new  regime  in  Phnom  Penh. 

We  know  from  our  experience  in  Viet- 
nam that  what  commences  as  a  limited 
military  aid  program  can  readily  ex- 
pand into  a  much  more  extensive  pro- 
gram; that  small  arms  soon  lead  to 
more  sophisticated  armaments;  and  that 
these  weapons,  in  turn,  lead  to  the  neces- 
sity for  introducing  American  instruc- 
tors axxA  advisers  who.  once  committed, 
create  pressures  for  the  final  ccmmlt- 
ment  of  American  combat  troops.  That 
was  the  sequence  of  events  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  must  make  certain  it  does  not  be- 
come the  sequence  of  events  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
prevent  this  from  happening.  If  future 
developments  were  to  lead  the  President 
to  advocate  a  renewal  of  our  attack  upon 
Cambodian  territory,  or  a  more  extensive 
occupation  of  that  country,  then  he 
would  be  obliged  to  come  to  Congress, 
make  his  case  before  us,  and  ask  the 
Congress  to  lift  its  prohibition  against 
such  an  expanded  war. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  should  have 
done  this  a  long,  long  time  ago.  For  too 
long,  we  have  abdicated  away  our  au- 
thority to  the  President,  sitting  on  our 
hands  hoping  the  American  people 
would  look  the  other  way,  while  this  war 
has  gone  on  and  on,  while  casualties 
have  mounted  inconclusively,  imtil  to- 
day our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  has  be- 
come the  longest  war  of  our  history  and 
one  of  the  costliest.  Still  there  is  no  end 
in  sight.  The  time  has  come  for  the  8ai- 
ate  to  assume  its  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution,  drawing  outer  limits  on 
this  latest  involvement,  and  insisting 
that  if  the  President  intends  in  the  fu- 
ture to  expand  still  further  our  partici- 
pation in  this  war,  he  come  back  to  the 
Congress,  make  his  case,  and  ask  Con- 
gress for  the  consent  that  the  Constitu-* 
tion  intended  us  either  to  grant  or  to 
withhold. 

I  hope  in  the  coming  days  of  debate 
that  we  can  clearly  set  forth  the  consti- 
tutional issue  Involved  here.  I  hope  that 
we  can  encourage  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  amendment  as  a  proper  assertion  of 
congressional  authority. 

Last  December,  we  took  the  first  step, 
Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  adopted 
overwhelmingly  an  amendment  of  mine, 
made  a  part  of  the  military  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1970.  that  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  American 
groimd  combat  forces  into  Laos  or  Thai- 
land. That  represented  the  first  instance, 
in  the  whole  long  course  of  this  war,  that 
Congress  had  imdertaken  to  use  the 
purse  strings  to  draw  a  line.  At  the  time, 
the  President  said  it  was  in  conformity 
with  his  own  policy.  He  did  not  raise 
questions  about  undermining  his  author- 
ity as  Commander  in  Chief;  he  accepted 
the  decision  of  Congress,  as  consistent 
with  its  responsibility  in  determining 
how  and  where  public  moneys  shall  be 
spent. 
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No  different  principle  Isj  posed  by  this 
amendment.  If  the  earliejr  amendment 
was  acceptable  to  the  Prtsident.  it  es- 
capes me  why  this  amendment  should 
not  be,  for  each  rests  upon  the  right  of 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  con- 
trol the  spending  of  public  money,  smd 
each  is  pointed  toward  tlie  necessity  of 
establishing  limits  to  the  American  in- 
volvement in  a  wider  Indochina  war.  I 
think  it  is  the  second  stet>,  a  necessary 
and  logical  step  to  take,  n  view  of  the 
developments  of  the  last  ^  weeks,  to  re- 
assure the  Aiherlcan  people  that  Con- 
gress is  alive  Eind  living  in  Washington, 
DC.  I 

So  I  hope,  when  the  depate  has  been 
completed,  that  the  Senats  will  suiHX>rt 
the  amendment.  ] 

Mr.  GORE.  Iklr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  | 

Mr.  CHX7RCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
upon  a  very  able  address  and  upon  the 
many  praiseworthy  efforts  he  has  made 
in  this  field. 

I  wanted  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
an  amendment.  I  do  not  a^k  the  Senator 
to  give  his  reaction  now,  ^or  do  I  wish 
to  offer  an  amendment  now,  but  I  would 
like  to  call  it  to  his  attention.  He  may 
wish  to  think  about  it,  or  Itf  he  wishes  to 
respond  now,  fine.  j 

On  lines  5  and  6.  if  we  strike  the  words 
"expedite  the  withdrawal]  of  American 
forces  from,"  and  substitute  instead,  "to 
facilitate  a  negotiated  p^ce  in,"  this 
would  make  the  first  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence beginning  on  line  4  r^ad  as  follows: 

In  onler  to  avoid  the  Invcdvement  of  the 
United  States  in  a  wider  war  in  Tnrtr>r>i<n« 
and  to  facUltate  a  negotlatet^  peace  in  Vtet- 


What  I  seek  to  do  by  I  this  possible 
amendment  is  to  draw  a  cliar  distinction 
between  "Vietnamizatlon''l  and  a  nego- 
tiated peace.  As  the  able  Senator  knows, 
I  have  not.  from  the  day  Vietnamization 
was  announced,  believed  that  it  could 
work  or  would  work  to  bring  «m  early 
peace,  to  bring  an  early  end  to  the  war. 
Indeed.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  designed  to 
bring  an  early  end  to  the  war.  It  is  a 
formula,  not  to  end  the  war,  but  to 
prolong  the  war.  It  is  a  phased  with- 
drawal, having  as  Its  purpose  siistainlng 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime  in  power  in  Viet- 
nam. "Vietnamization,"  therefore,  is 
contradictory  to  and  inco|npatlble  with 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

A  witness  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  this  morning  said  that  only  in 
the  pest  2  years  had  priority  been  given 
to  the  ability  of  the  Saigoh  government 
to  defend  itself.  Well,  I  suppose  he  was 
talking  about  defending  Itself  against 
Its  own  people  as  well  as  iti  neighbors  in 
North  Vietnam.  [ 

What  seems  to  me  shoiad  be  our  top 
priority  is  not  sustaining  Thieu  and  Ks 
in  power,  but  achieving  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. In  my  view,  this  aieans  a  com- 
promised peace  based  upcii  a  coalition 
government,  or  a  comproiiiised  govern- 
ment, or  an  agreed  government — use 
whatever  term  one  likes — lo  Saigon. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  thl|  amendment 
to  draw  a  distinction  betwieen  a  phased 
withdrawal— which      is      "Vietnamiza- 


tion"— and  a  negotiated  peace,  which 
would  permit  not  a  long,  drawn-out 
piecemeal  withdrawal,  but  disengage- 
ment, a  cease-flre.  peace,  and  the  bring- 
ing of  all  of  our  sons  home. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that,  of  course,  I 
would  give  very  serious  attention  to  any 
amendment  he  might  propose.  He  and 
I  both  share  the  same  skepticism  about 
the  President's  policy  of  Vietnamization. 
I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  this  policy,  as  it  has  been 
explained  to  us,  is  not  one  that  will  take 
the  United  States  out  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, but,  rather,  one  that  is  designed  to 
keep  us  in  the  war  for  years  to  come.  All 
that  Vietnamization  will  accomplish  is 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  American 
forces 

Mr.  GORE.  Unilateral  reduction. 

Mr.  CHURHCH.  Yes.  a  unilateral  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  American 
forces,  bringing,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  intentions,  the  total 
down  to  about  half  of  what  it  was  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Nixon  became  President, 
from  something  over  half  a  million  men 
to  something  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion men;  and  those  remaining  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  the  war.  They  will  coii- 
tinue  to  give  aerial  support,  artillery 
support,  combat  engineer  support,  logis- 
tical support 

Mr.  GORE.  Infantry. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Even  infantry,  to  se- 
cure our  own  remaining  forces;  and  they 
are  scheduled  to  give  that  support  in- 
definitely, as  long  M  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  there  in  order  to  sustain  in 
power  the  government  In  Saigon. 

So  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  Viet- 
namization is  not  an  acceptable  method 
for  extricating  the  United  States  from 
its  involvement  in  Indochina,  but  noth- 
ing in  this  amendment  is  meant  in  any 
way  to  express  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  regards  the  Vietnamization  policy. 
All  that  this  amendment  does  is  to  set 
the  limits  on  the  new  American  venture 
in  Cambodia,  to  make  certain  that  we 
neither  bog  down  in  Cambodia  nor  estab- 
lish an  elaborate  military  assistance 
program  that  commits  us  to  the  defense 
of  the  new  regime  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  sield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  course,  since  Viet- 
namization is  the  only  program  we  have, 
other  than  the  recent  widening  and  re- 
escalation  of  the  war,  all  of  us  must  hope 
that  it  will  prove  successful;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  have  never  thought  that  a 
unilateral  withdrawal,  or  unilateral  re- 
duction, of  U.S.  forces  while  the  other 
side  increases,  augments,  builds  up.  de- 
ploys greater  and  larger  forces,  could 
possibly  lead  to  other  than  a  reescala- 
tion,  which  we  now  have  had,  or  the 
danger  of  a  slaughter  of  the  American 
forces  remaining  there. 

After  all.  how  long  can  one  side  reduce 
while  the  other  side  Increases,  without 
facing  a  catastrophe? 

Obviously,  the  administration  recog- 
nized that  further  reductions  would  pre- 
sent a  hazard.  It  was  inevitable  that  this 
would  occur.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  it  will 
rectir.  unless  it  be  that,  by  some  unusual 


change  of  circumstances.  South  Vietnam 
becomes  able  to  master  its  own  situation. 

It  appears  now  that  a  program  is  \m- 
derway  to  "Vietnamlze"  Cambodia.  I 
am  not  sure  how  this  is  going  to  txim 
out. 

I  wish  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween a  negotiated  peace,  which  is  the 
goal  I  wish  to  see  achieved,  and  "Viet- 
namization," which  I  am  not  sure  I  wish 
to  approve. 

The  Senator  says  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion does  not  constitute  an  approval  of 
Vietnamization.  I  wish  to  approve  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  the  first  goal.  I  shall  leave 
this  in  the  Ricori),  and  we  can  consider 
it  further. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  that.  The 
Senator  and  I  are  kindred  spirits,  and 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  reach  an  accord  with  regard 
to  the  intended  aim  which  will  fully 
satisfy  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


OPERATION    OP   LARGER   JETS   AT 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
action  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration to  allow  larger  jets  to  operate  at 
National  Airport  not  only  contradicts 
assurances  given  to  me  and  other  Sena- 
tors, but  totally  ignores  the  community 
interest  in  seeing  reasonable  limits  estab- 
lished at  that  facility. 

In  making  this  decision,  it  appears 
that  the  PAA  consulted  only  the  airlines 
whose  convenience  and  profit  would  be 
served.  The  people  over  whose  homes 
these  aircraft  fly  and  whose  communities 
are  blighted  by  this  overburdened  airport 
are  left  to  take  the  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  the  FAA  claims  to  be 
acting  in  the  true  public  interest,  but  it 
has  not  once  asked  what  the  public 
thought  or  let  its  voice  be  heard.  In  the 
one  case  in  which  the  public  was  offered 
a  fonun  to  express  Its  views  on  conges- 
tion at  National  Airport — the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board's  Washington-Baltimore 
airport  investigation— the  FAA  was  in- 
strumental In  having  that  case  discon- 
tinued even  befoxe  a  formal  hearing  was 
held.  Is  it  any  Woculgr  that  public  con- 
fidence in  governmenTik  so  low? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ihtipduced  a  bill 
which  would  remove  NatlonaJ^nd  IXilles 
Airports  from  the  control  of  the  PAA  and 
give  the  communities  affected  a  strong 
voice  In  their  future  operation^ 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  J  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
three  recent  editorials:  "Airport  Logic," 
published  in  the  Norfolk  Virginian  PUot 
of  May  3.  1970;  "Bigger  ,Jets  at  Na- 
tional." published  In  the' Washington 
Post  of  May  4.  1970;  and  "l^tretchlng  the 
Rules,"  published  In  thel  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  May  12.  19^70. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  } 

(From  the  Norfolk  Vlrglnlaft  PUot.  May  8. 
1970]        f 

AlXPOBT   LOOli 

A  single  management  for  the  airports  at 
the  Nation's  capital  U  as  Ic^cal  as  a  single 
management    for    the    port^  terminals    In 
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Hampton  Roads.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  thrust 
of  a  bin  introduced  by  U.S.  Senator  William 
B.  Spong  Jr. 

Senator  Spong's  bill  also  would  get  the 
Federal  Cksvernment  out  of  the  commercial 
airport  business.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration owns  and  operates  both  Wash- 
ington National  and  Dulles  International, 
and  critics  contend  that  the  FAA  runs  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  airlines  exclusively. 

The  Senator's  bill  would  create  an  author- 
ity— made  up  of  representatives  from  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— which  would  hire  a  staff  to  run  the  air- 
ports. 

The  authority  would  give  the  communities 
a  voice  in  the  airports'  operations  and  as- 
sure greater  efficiency  by  channeling  some 
of  the  overload  at  Washington  National  to 
the  relatively  empty  runways  at  DuUes  In- 
ternational. 

Senator  Spong's  bill,  Introduced  last  No- 
vember, was  prompted  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board's  failure  to  hold  a  single  public 
hearing  or  take  any  action  In  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  crowded  conditions  at  Washing- 
tlon  National.  The  CAB  last  week  formally 
dropped  the  Investigation  after  almost  three 
years. 

Fortunately,  a  hearing  on  the  Spong  blU, 
called  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee's 
Aviation  Subcommittee  June  9-10,  seems 
destined  to  do  the  CAB's  Job  of  Investigating 
Senator  Spong's  charge  that  "the  FAA  has 
been  operating  these  f  aclUtles  as  though  they 
were  Its  private  property." 

The  Federal  agencies'  apparent  lack  of  con- 
cern over  present  congestion  Is  even  more 
alarming  to  the  face  of  an  expected  three- 
fold growth  to  air  traffic  to  the  Capital  by 
1980. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,   May  4,   19701 

BiCOEX    JBTB   AT   NaTIONAI. 

Every  once  In  a  while.  It  seems,  the  air- 
lines and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion have  to  be  reminded  that  they  should 
be  working  to  make  Dulles  and  Friendship 
this  area's  major  airports,  not  National. 
Senator  Spong  dropped  in  that  remtoder  last 
week  when  he  discovered  that  the  FAA  la 
permltttog  stretched  727b  to  land  at  Na- 
tional. These  are  the  long  versions  of  one 
of  the  two-engine  Jet  models  allowed  there, 
and  their  additional  passenger  capacity  alone 
(170  as  compared  with  131)  Is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  out. 

What  happened  was  that  the  FAA  "tem- 
porarily" Ufted  the  ban  on  these  planes 
during  the  seml-strlke  of  the  air  controUere. 
It  did  so  for  a  perfectly  good  reason — more 
people  could  be  moved  to  fewer  planes,  thus 
easing  the  load  on  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem. But  this  "temporary"  action  has  out- 
lived  the  strike  and,  as  we  unhappily 
learned  with  the  Jets,  once  you  let  a  particu- 
lar type  of  plane  land  at  National  you  have 
all  kinds  of  problems  barring  It  subse- 
quently. 

The  trouble  with  National,  as  far  as  this 
community  Is  concerned,  consists  of  noise, 
dirt  and  congestion.  The  hope  of  eliminat- 
ing It  as  an  airport  seems  gone,  although 
that  would  be  the  proper  step,  and  the  only 
part  of  the  problem  which  can  still  be  con- 
trolled Is  congestion.  The  place  Is  too  crowd- 
ed now  and  bringing  to  bigger  planes  with 
more  passengers  Is  only  going  to  make  It 
worse.  The  beet  way  to  get  passengers  out 
of  National  and  out  to  Dulles,  where  they 
can  be  accommodated  better,  la  to  get  air- 
planes out  to  Dulles.  AUowlng  bigger  727s 
Into  National  only  postpones  that  day  and 
It  has  already  been  postponed  far  too  long. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  May  12.  19701 

arRETCHtNO     THS     RtTLKS 

In  the  public  toterest,  during  the  recent 
air  controller  slowdown,  the  FedMtil  Aviation 
AdmliUstratlon  relaxed  Its  rules  to  aUow  the 


so-called  "stretch"  Jets  to  operate  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  Now,  with  the  slow- 
down over,  the  larger  Jets  remato.  And 
timely  protests  have  been  registered  by  both 
Virginia's  Senator  Spong  and  Representative 
Gude  of  Maryland. 

John  H.  Shaffer,  the  FAA  chief,  defended 
the  rule  stretchout  to  a  speech  the  other 
day.  In  which  he  also  repudiated  the  con- 
ttoulng  demands  that  National  be  shut  down 
altogether. 

On  the  latter  point,  we're  In  his  corner. 
The  air  capacity  of  National  provides  a  vital, 
logical  service  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  Its 
value,  to  the  years  ahead,  will  become  even 
more  apparent.  And  we  doubt  that  the 
shrillest  of  the  airport's  opponents  really  be- 
lieves there  Is  the  slightest  chance  that  this 
faclUty,  In  view  of  the  splraUng  pace  of  air 
travel,  will  be  closed. 

But  Shaffer,  for  his  part,  doesnt  seem  to 
understand  that  he  Is  undermining  his  own 
cause  by  sllpptog  to  little  extras  sought  by 
the  alrltoee — of  which  the  stretch  Jets  are 
a  prime  example — at  every  opportunity.  In 
fact,  according  to  Spong,  the  decision  contra- 
dicts the  specific  recommendation  of  a  con- 
fidential study  by  the  FAA  Itself,  which  con- 
cluded that  the  tise  of  the  stretch  727s  woiUd 
violate  the  totent  of  operational  restraints 
Imposed  by  the  agency  on  National  more 
than  two  years  ago. 

In  bis  argument,  Shaffer  said  that  Dulles 
Airport,  to  time,  will  Join  National  In  han- 
dling aU  the  traffic  It  can  bear.  No  doubt  he 
Is  right,  and  the  time  to  start  looking  else- 
where to  earnest  for  further  airport  capacity 
Is  already  overdue. 

But  Dulles  Is  by  no  means  at  a  point  of 
congestion.  And  that  is  where  the  larger  Jets, 
with  their  Increased  passenger  loads,  ought 
to  be  routed  now — rather  than  to  Impose  new 
pressures  on  faclUtles  at  National  which  al- 
ready are  Jammed. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KJINNEDY 
ON  FORMER  CHIEF  JUSTICE  WAR- 
REN AND  THE  CURRENT  CRISIS 
IN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
5  years,  the  JFX..  Lodge  of  BHai  B'rith 
has  honored  great  Americans  by  pre- 
senting them  with  its  Profiles  in  Courage 
Award.  On  April  28,  the  sixth  of  these 
awards,  the  award  for  1970,  was  made 
to  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  I 
l)elleve  that  the  lodge  honors  itself  by 
having  made  this  choice,  and  its  action 
should  be  noted  In  this  Record. 

Further,  Mr,  President,  I  believe  the 
Record  should  contain  the  address  given 
on  that  occasion  by  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 
It  Is  a  moving  eulogy  to  a  ms^nlflcent 
Chief  Justice.  I  believe  that  the  widest 
possible  circulation  of  this  address  is  de- 
sirable, both  for  those  who  admire  the 
Chief  Justice  and  those  who  seek  even 
greater  respect  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  speech  of  Senator 
Kennedy  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 
rkmarkb  or  SKNAToa  Edwabd  M.  Kennkdt 

Just  five  years  ago  I  was  pleased  to  be 
with  you  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Profiles  to  Courage  award, 
Edward  R.  Morrow.  In  the  four  years  since 
then,  the  winners  have  been  giants  to  Amer- 
ican life  and  American  liberty.  Judge  Simon 
Sobeloff,  Charles  Weltner,  Paul  Douglas,  and 
Ramsey  Clark.  And  today  that  proud  tradi- 


tion conttoues  as  we  pay  tribute  to  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  privilege  and  awe 
to  performing  my  role  tonight.  For  the  life 
of  the  Warren  Court  spanned  my  entire 
adiUt  life.  I  was  21  when  Earl  Warren  be- 
came Chief  Justice,  and  perhaps  my  genera- 
tion wUl  be  the  last  to  understand  from  per- 
sonal experience  why  the  Warren  Court  was 
the  subject  of  so  much  controversy  and  so 
much  emotion. 

Indeed,  for  many  of  us,  the  key  rulings  of 
the  Warren  Court  have  already  coma  to 
seem  to  retrospect  merely  the  necessary  ar- 
ticulation of  self-evident  constitutional  per- 
cepts. It  hardly  seems  radical  to  have  de- 
cided nearly  90  years  after  the  13th,  I4th 
and  16th  Amendments,  that  officially  forced 
separation  of  citizens  by  skto  color  was  un- 
acceptable. It  is  not  surprising  that  after 
175  years  of  increasingly  Irrational  legisla- 
tive apportionment,  the  Court  decided  that 
"Legislators  represent  people,  not  acres  or 
trees."  It  certainly  does  not  shock  us  now  to 
hear  that  poor  defendants  are  entitled  to 
the  same  Constitutional  protections  as  rich 
ones,  that  these  protections  accrue  as  soon 
as  a  suspect  Is  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and 
that  the  suspect  must  be  told  of  his  rights 
before  he  can  be  assumed  to  have  waived 
them. 

These,  stripped  to  their  essentials,  are  the 
three  major,  and  most  controversial,  de- 
cisional Unes  of  the  cotut  which  Earl  Warren 
led  for  16  years,  and  It  Is  a  sign  of  that 
Court's  Impact  on  national  life  that  today 
most  of  us  take  them  for  granted. 

Yet  the  fact  Is  that  each  of  these  develop- 
ments to  the  law  was  earthshaklng  to  Its 
day,  and  reflected  the  courage  and  confidence 
of  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  bis  fellow 
Justices. 

For  to  those  days  the  constitutional 
promises  of  equality  and  liberty  and  Justice 
were  often  shams  to  the  courts,  to  the  legis- 
latures, to  the  prectoct  houses,  and  to  the 
schools  and  public  facilities.  And  few  with 
the  power  to  act  had  been  willing  to  recog- 
nize those  shams,  to  mark  them  for  what 
they  were,  to  destroy  them,  and  to  replace 
them.  The  legislative  branch  would  not.  The 
executive  branch  could  not.  And  the  Judicial 
branch  had  failed  to  appreciate  that  by  re- 
fustog  to  decide  cases,  or  by  deciding  to 
acquiesce  to  the  status  quo.  It  was  exercising 
Its  power  as  fully  as  If  It  took  cases  and 
altered  the  status  quo.  It  would  not  admit 
that  by  choosing  not  to  address  problems 
which  It  could  have  addressed.  It  assumed 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  those  prob- 
lems. There  speared  to  be  a  Judicial  code 
of  silence  on  many  great  issues  and  hard 
Issues,  a  code  which  said  If  the  problem  Is 
difficult  and  complex  and  the  correct  Judicial 
solution  would  raise  Its  own  difficulties,  then 
the  courts  had  better  abstato  from  seeking 
a  solution,  no  matter  how  pressing  the  need 
for  change.  The  theme  seemed  to  be  that 
only  easy  problems  with  easy  answers  were 
fit  for  Judicial  solution,  and  that  drastic 
problems  with  difficult  answers  should  re- 
mato  unsolved.  Judicial  restratot  became  Ju- 
dicial abdication,  and  stoce  there  were  no 
other  sources  of  relief.  Judicial  abdication  be- 
came the  last  step  to  Amarics's  toleration 
of  constitutional  hypocrisy. 

But  wlthto  a  year  after  he  Jotoed  the 
Court,  Earl  Warren  changed  all  that.  With 
the  Chief  Justice  as  catalyst  and  spokesman, 
the  Court's  unanimous  opinion  to  Brown 
showed  forcefully  that  the  Court  was  pre- 
pared to  address  large  issues  and  hard  Issues, 
and  to  tear  away  the  Constitutional  facade 
behtod  which  we  had  been  living. 

The  first  years  of  the  Warren  Court  were 
historic  not  merely  tor  the  advances  to  ju- 
dicial responsiveness  which  they  marked,  but 
perhaps  more  strikingly  for  the  poUtlcal  con- 
text to  which  they  occunvd.  In  CongrsM, 
where  an  effective  combination  of  poUtlcal 
forces  was  resisting  all  social  progress  and 
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generating  novel  leglslatlTcf  dilutions  of  lib- 
erty, there  had  developed  4  pattern  of  Indi- 
vidual demogoguery  and  fear-mongerlng 
that  tlireatened  to  destror  any  penon  or 
any  Institution  worlLing  li  the  public  In- 
terest, and  especially  thoe#  who  sought  to 
strengthen  and  promote  and  avail  themselves 
of  Constitutional  Ubertlea  and  Individual 
freedoms.  In  the  Elxecutivi.  there  was  not 
Just  a  benign  neglect  of  |)resslng  national 
challenges,  but  a  benighted  preference  for  low 
proflie  government  which  twould  not  make 
waves — even  when  It  saw  j  that  the  waters 
wer«  already  troubled.  koA  the  public 
quietly  accepted  this  attitude.  Tired  from  two 
wars,  cowed  by  McCarthylsip,  worried  by  the 
first  time  since  World  Wai'  II  about  their 
pocketbooks.  the  nation  djd  not  have  the 
emotion  or  inclination  for{  social  activism. 
Even  thoee  who  suffered  m^t,  and  most  di- 
rectly, from  the  system's  failures — the  black, 
the  city  dwellers,  the  poor;  the  Ignorant — 
suffered  in  comparative  silence — without 
demonstrations,  without  violence,  without  re- 
ttelllon.  with  Juct  an  occasional  lawsuit 
seeking  to  test  the  boneBtsj  and  validity  of 
the  system. 

So  It  was  left  to  the  (iiurts.  and  with 
Earl  Warren  at  their  apex]  the  courts  re- 
sponded. They  responded  carefully  and  Judi- 
ciously, step-by-step,  and  With  attention  to 
pragmatics.  The  reach  of  Broxcn  was  ex- 
panded cautiously  In  a  loglc^  series  of  hold- 
ings that  has  not  yet  reached  its  end.  MQllory 
merely  elaborated  on  McNabb  and  Upshaw. 
MiraTtda,  as  the  dissents  In  earlier  cases 
pointed  out,  was  only  the  inescapable  appli- 
cation of  the  careful  progreission  of  Gideon. 
Hamilton.  White,  Massiah,  and  Sscobedo. 
And  even  Baker  v.  Carr  w^  written  with 
enough  restraint  so  that  Itq  strongest  critic 
oo\Ud  opine  that  the  Co^  had  merely 
"opened  a  colloquy,  posing  to  the  political 
Institutions  of  Tennessee  ihe  question  of 
apportionment,  not  answering  it  for  them." 
Earl  Warren  had  been  a  great  and  success- 
ful politician.  He  had  been  elected  district 
attorney,  attorney  general,  apd  3  times,  Oov- 
emor  of  California.  He  kne«  the  Nation  and 
its  people.  He  knew  what  tcey  wanted  and 
what  they  needed,  and  wha^  they  would  ac- 
cept. He  knew  th&t  politics!  was  the  art  of 
the  possible,  but  be  also  recognized,  in  the 
words  of  a  quote  which  Congressman  John  F. 
Kennedy  saved  and  used,  that  "the  best 
politics  is  to  do  the  right  thing  "  Earl  War- 
ren's vision  of  "the  right  thing"  changed 
over  time.  What  seemed  necessary  to  him  In 
1941,  probably  seemed  inconceivable  In  1961. 
But  It  was  this  growth  and  perspective  which 
gave  htm  strength. 

He  knew  what  he  wanttp  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be.  While  he  did  net  find  It  neces- 
sary to  articulate  a  comprehensive  theory  of 
how  the  Court  should  go  about  deciding 
cases,  his  tecord  on  the  Court  spoke  deep  and 
thoughtful  messages  about  tads  philosophy  of 
Judicial  behavior.  Jim  Claytbn  has  summa- 
rized the  Frankfurter  and  Warren  philoso- 
phies this  way:  "Frankfurtjer  saw  It  as  a 
Court  In  which  only  principles  were  estab- 
lished; Warren  often  sees  It  fts  a  place  where 
Justice  Is  done."  But  I  think  that  contrast 
does  not  stand  up,  and  does  t>ot  fairly  reflect 
the  meaning  and  Importanct  of  the  Warren 
philosophy.  I'or  when  a  supreme  instrument 
of  government  does  Justice,  It,  also  establishes 
prlnciplea.  It  demonstrates  t^at  the  govern- 
ment, the  institutions  of  organized  life,  the 
BMablishment,  If  you  will,  1^  alive  and  well. 
la  recponslve  and  responsible,  Is  vital  and 
formtlnntTig.  It  restates  the  principle  that 
Justice  can  be  done  and  shorild  be  done  and 
must  be  done  by  all  Instrunients  of  govern- 
ment. It  keeps  alive  the  falt^  of  the  people 
In  the  syatem,  Btlm\iJstes  thdn  to  seek  more 
Justice  from  the  synem,  sUowa  them  how 
the  system  sho^d  operate  so  that  they  will 
rwnigiitBB  Its  tnalfnnctlooa. 

It  broadcast*  the  dear  lesso^  that  the  Con- 
stitution to  not  Jtut  a  pleo«  of  parchment 


to  be  kept  In  helium  at  the  Archives  for 
schoolchildren  to  look  at.  and  for  lawyers  to 
genuflect  to,  but  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
living  force,  a  guide  for  flnding  contemporary 
answers  to  contemporary  questions,  a  work- 
ing tool  for  every  citiaen.  meant  to  be  used, 
and  strengthened  by  use. 

And  when  the  Instrument  which  estab- 
lishes these  principles  Is  the  Supreme  Court, 
they  have  special  meaning.  For  when  the 
Supreme  Court  flnds  It  necessary  to  Inter- 
vene, that  is  a  strong  warning  to  other  in- 
stitutions of  government  that  they  may  be 
failing  In  their  own  responslbillUes. 

Of  course,  that  warning  came  through 
loud  and  clear  from  the  Warren  Court,  first 
to  the  Executive  Branch,  and  then  to  the 
Congress.  The  first  change  of  Administra- 
tions during  the  Warren  era  found  a  new 
commitment  to  social  Justice.  The  Executive 
worked  In  tandem  with  the  Judiciary,  tak- 
ing strong  iniUatlves  In  civil  rights,  and 
laying  the  groundwork  for  an  upheaval  In 
criminal  and  civil  Justice  by  focusing  on 
the  problems,  ventilating  them,  and  pro- 
posing administrative  and  legislative  re- 
forms. By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
Warren  Court,  Congress  also  began  to  com- 
plete what  the  Court  had  started.  The  civil 
rights  acts  of  1960,  1964,  and  1965,  provided 
massive  legislative  solutions  which  facili- 
tated or  replaced  the  excruciating  case-by- 
case  pursuit  of  equality.  The  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act.  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act,  Ball  Reform  Act.  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act.  and  others  recognized  the 
need  for  overhauling  the  machinery  of  Jus- 
tice. With  OEC.  education,  health,  and  man- 
power legislation  the  Congress  assumed 
even  broader  reeponslbiiiUee  for  social  prog- 
reas.  A  misguided  effort  in  Congress  to  ttirn 
the  clock  back  on  Baker  v.  Carr  was  rebuffed 
not  once  but  twice,  and  the  Court's  demand 
for  equality  of  representation  remained 
Intact. 

And  so,  as  the  Warren  era  drew  to  its 
close,  our  national  government  was  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  twin  challenges  of 
urban  violence  and  political  dissent  By  and 
large  the  Institutions  of  order,  especially  at 
the  P-deral  level  were  able  to  respond  firmly 
when  necessary,  but  with  flexibility,  com- 
passion, and  due  respect  for  legitimate  rights. 
I  think  It  Is  a  mark  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Warren  Court  that  we  were  able  to  get 
through  the  last  half  of  the  decade  of  the 
Stxtle*  with  our  liberties  and  our  Institu- 
tioDs  Intact. 

Now  I  fear  that  we  are  entering  another 
era  of  crisis,  an  era  of  inactiMi  and  retro- 
gression and  repression  easily  matching  that 
which  faced  Chief  Justice  Warren  when  he 
arrived  in  Washington,  an  era  which  wlU 
dMuand  frequent  profiles  In  courage  If  we 
are  to  stirvlTe  as  a  free  people.  Many  of  the 
signs  are  small,  but  they  are  ominous.  Taken 
separately,  some  may  not  seem  unbearable 
or  worth  fighting  about.  But  Uken  together 
they  suggest  a  trend  and  a  pattern  which 
could  lead  to  an  ever  faster  circle  of  repres- 
sion and  reaction  with  no  conceivable  end. 
They  are  gnawing  at  the  precious  founda- 
tions of  our  freedom,  chipping  away  piece  by 
piece  the  barriers  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression which  the  framera  of  the  Constitu- 
tion erected. 

Even  to  recite  calmly  a  list  of  the  symp- 
toms U  to  give  the  Impression  that  1984  may 
be  lees  than  14  years  away,  and  that  "Z" 
could  happen  here: 

More  wiretapping  In  more  kinds  of  cases 
and  assertion  of  the  absolute  power  to  bug 
dissenters  without  co\irt  orders. 

Pressures  for  no-knock  searchers  and  for 
detention  without  ball. 

The  use  of  scare  tactics  to  discourage  at- 
tendance at  protest  gatherings,  and  the  ob- 
sessive focui.  on  the  few  lawbreakers  In  peace- 
ful crowds  of  tens  of  thousands. 

Orowlng  use  of  domestic  spys — In  schools. 
In  political  groups,  at  pubUc  meetings,  of 


Informants  who  sometimes  help  to  foment 
the  very  acts  they  are  supposedKto  be  Investi- 
gating. \ 

Verbal  harrassment  of  dissenters  by  politi- 
cal leaders,  not  on  the  merits  ^f  the  Issues 
Involved,  but  through  guilt  by  association 
and  exaggerated  codewords. 

Total  lack  of  sensitivity  by  those  leaders 
to  the  Issues  involved — the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral trying  to  tell  Jokes  about  his  wiretap- 
ping to  an  audience  that  is  quite  seriously 
concerned  about  his  wiretapping;  the  Vice 
President  and  the  President  making  light  of 
their  affinity  to  "Dixie"  at  a  time  when  the 
nation's  stability  may  depend  on  whether 
that  affinity  outweighs  their  affinity  to 
Justice. 

The  new  application  form  for  Washington 

demonstration     permits     with     blanks     for 

everything  from  philosophy  to  arrest  records. 

A    new   attempt    to    prevent   disagreeable 

protests  near  the  White  House  altogether. 

The  Installation  In  the  White  House  of  a 
Journalist  with  carte  blanche  to  fish  through 
federal  tax  files  and  other  confidential 
materials. 

Executive  resistance  to  a  bU]  to  eliminate 
an  anachronistic  and  frightening  provision 
for  federal  detention  campe,  resistance  which 
melted  only  when  It  became  publlcally  em- 
barrassing. 

Serious  consideration  being  given  to  a  pro- 
posal to  remove  6  and  6  year  old  children 
from  their  homes  into  correctional  camps  on 
the  basis  of  tests  of  their  potential  for  later 
criminality. 

Federal  stockpiling  of  huge  amounts  of 
teargas.  and  equipping  of  federal  marshals 
with  shotguns  that  they  do  not  need  or  want. 
Sharp  curtailment  of  the  availability  of 
federal  parole,  the  best  Incentive  known  to 
give  prisoners  hopt  and  a  goal  as  they  are 
rehabilitated. 

Refusal  to  support  extension  of  the  Voting 
RlghU  Act  of  1965.  the  most  successful  con- 
tribution to  universal  suffrage  since  the  I9th 
Amendment. 

Federal  encoiuagement  of  continued  re- 
sistance to  Constitutionally  required  school 
desegregation. 

Coiirt  nominees  chosen  for  their  willing- 
ness to  resist  Constitutional  mandates, 
rather  than  for  eminence  or  leadership. 

Official  solicitation  of  letters  of  endoree- 
ment  of  a  Court  nominee  from  federal  em- 
ployees and  Judges,  but  investigating  and 
threatening  of  government  funded  lawyers 
who  write  letters  opposing  the  nominee. 

Attempts  to  ease  non -conformist  em- 
ployees out  of  the  civil  service  by  applying 
political  tests  and  by  reinvestigating  their 
backgrounds  for  past  participation  in  protest 
activities. 

Inspection  of  Incoming  foreign  tn»n  by 
federal  authorities. 

A  concerted  effort  to  Interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  led  by  the  Number  Two 
man  in  the  Administration. 

Harassing  calls  to  the  networks  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  to  local  media  by  a  member 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
and  by  our  nation's  first  Information  czar. 

Harassment  of  the  national  educational 
T.V.  network  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

A  constant  effort  to  blame  the  nation's  Ills 
on  scapegoats  such  as  the  previous  Attorney 
Qeneral. 

Each  of  you  can  probably  add  to  that  list, 
from  your  own  knowledge,  Items  which  the 
public  Is  not  yet  aware  of,  and  there  are 
others  I  have  omitted. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  shocking  and  terrify- 
ing list.  It  betrays  a  total  lack  of  respect  for 
our  heritage  of  freedom  and  constitutes  an 
Immediate  threat  to  our  system.  The  most 
disturbing  element  Is  perhaps  the  rhetoric 
which  accompanies  these  symptoms  of  In- 
cipient Contitutlonal  retrograde.  The  In- 
nuendoes are  those  of  the  '60's.  The  Implies- 
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tion  Is  that  anyone  who  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  BlU  of  RlghU  or  the  14th 
Amendment  is  somehow  unpatriotic,  that  the 
Twentieth  Oentiiry  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  libwty,  that  we  should  go  on  a  diet  that 
dispenses  with  the  froeting  of  freedom  on 
America's  cake.  And  the  results  of  such 
rhetoric  are  unmistakable.  A  reporter  walks 
the  street  with  the  text  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  on  July  4th  and  has  a  hard 
time  finding  anyone  willing  to  sign  It.  A  net- 
work poll  shows  a  substantial  proportion  of 
Americans  willing  to  have  their  constitu- 
tional protections  taken  away. 

The  Constitution  protects  us,  but  we  some- 
times forget  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  pro- 
tect Itself.  It  will  atrophy  if  it  remains  un- 
used. It  wiU  be  eroded  If  it  U  not  defended 
at  every  opportunity.  It  will  come  into  pub- 
lic disrepute  If  politicians  are  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged  as  they  pander  to,  and  exploit, 
and  act  out,  the  basest  Instincts  of  human 
character,  playing  man  against  man,  group 
against  group,  region  against  region,  and 
generation  against  generation. 

And  If  the  Constitution  withers  away  the 
nation  will  wither  away — or  will  disappear 
in  an  orgy  of  violence.  For  the  Constitution 
Is  the  hope  and  strength  of  all  Americans  of 
all  philosophies.  Today  those  of  one  ideology 
may  feel  they  can  do  without  Constitutional 
protection  because  they  have  political  pro- 
tection.    But    the    political    shoe     changes 
quickly  from  foot  to  foot,  and  on  the  next 
go  around  they  may  be  the  ones  who  need 
the  Constitution  most. 
\        And  BO  all  of  us  must  speak  up  for  freedom. 
\   All  of  us  must  be  advocates  for  Justice.  All 
\of  \u  must  be  executors  and  conservators  of 
the  valuable  estate   left  to  us  by  Thomas 
^Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Ben- 
'ja^iln  Franklin  and  their  associates.  They 
weremen  of  courage  and  foresight.  And  if 
their  testament  to  us  Is  to  be  preserved,  our 
times  will  have  to  produce  citizens  of  cour- 
age and  foresight. 

There  was  ample  proof  this  month  that 
courage  still  abounds  In  the  land.  Just  when 
the  outlook  for  government  responsiveness 
looked  bleakest,  the  D.S.  Senate  responded 
to  the  national  need  by  rejecting  a  Supreme 
Court  nominee  who  would  have  been  an  in- 
sult to  the  Constitution  and  the  Court  which 
enforces  the  Constitution.  That  response 
was  possible  only  because  citizens  and 
lawyers  and  Senators  had  the  courage  to 
place  conscience  above  convenience.  Thus, 
there  is  hope.  There  are  Americans  who  can 
carry  on  the  fight  for  Justice  which  Earl 
Warren  led  so  bravely.  But  they  must  step 
forward  now,  for  It  Is  late  in  the  game. 

When  Earl  Warren  stepped  down  from  the 
Bench,  he  said.  "We  serve  only  the  public 
Interest  as  we  see  It,  guided  only  by  the 
Constitution  and  our  own  consciences,  and 
conscience  is  a  very  severe  task  master."  And 
so  we  have  seen  his  courage  not  Just  in  pro- 
file but  in  full  face,  for  he  has  devoted  his 
whole  being  to  liberty  and  to  Justice,  for  all 
and  forever.  There  was  always  something 
very  special  about  the  Chief's  coxutige. 
Archie  Cox  described  It  thU  way:  "not 
merely  the  will  to  decide  and  decide  accord- 
ing to  his  convictions  but  the  courage  that 
preserves  equanimity,  tolerance,  and  good 
nature  in  the  face  of  provocation."  That 
kind  of  courage  Is  welcome  in  any  man,  vi- 
tal for  a  good  Justice,  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial In  a  great  Chief  Justice.  Earl  Warren 
had  It  and  that  Is  why  we  are  proud  to 
honor  him  today. 


ISRAEL'S  22D  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  May  11. 
1970,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mirs- 
kh)  spoke  at  the  American-Israel  Pub- 
Uc   Affairs    Committee    Limcheon,    in 
honor  of  Israel's  22d  anniversary. 


Senator  Mttskh's  message  was  an  elo- 
quent one,  and  I  believe  it  deserves  a 
wider  audience.  I  ask  unanimous  c<Kisent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows : 
Rbmarks  bt  SZNAToa  EDicxnn)  S.  Musku  at 

A  LUNCHXON  IN  HONOB  OF  ISKAXL'S  32d  AN- 

NivzBSAXT,  Mat  11,  1970 
Our  presence  here  today  bears  witness  to 
the   continued    vitality   of   a   national   and 
religious  Impulse  that  has  persisted  for  three 
thousand  years. 

Our  presence  Is  also  testimony  that  we 
stand  firmly  in  support  of  Israel,  for  we  all 
share  her  commitment  to  freedom  and  the 
sanctity  of  life. 

I  feel  privileged  to  be  able  to  share  with 
you  today  some  thoughts  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  Israel  and  her  role  in  the  world 
today. 

In  1948  a  nation  was  bom.  Since  then, 
Israel's  spirit,  character,  and  acoompUsb- 
mente  have  established  her  as  perhaps  the 
most  gifted  and  vital  new  member  of  the 
family  of  nations.  Her  achlevunents  take 
on  even  greater  proportions  when  one  con- 
siders they  took  place  and  were  preserved 
despite  great  natural  and  poUtical  difficul- 
ties. 

Only  three  years  ago  the  world  watched 
anxiously  as  war  erupted.  But  the  bo<A 
of  Judges  still  Uved,  and  Israel's  safety  was 
again  assured  by  her  citizen  army  and  the 
brliUant  planning  and  foresight  of  her  chief 
of  staff. 

Today,  however,  Israel's  very  existence  Is 
challenged  anew. 

Recent  emplacement  of  Russian  SAM-8 
missiles  cou^ed  with  the  \ise  of  Soviet 
pilots  in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  clearly 
indicate  that  Israel  does  not  need  praise  for 
past  accomplishments,  but  present  assur- 
ances that  democracies  like  the  United  States 
will  firmly  support  her  basic  right  to  exist. 

In  this  time  of  crlsto  neither  IsraeUs  or 
Arabs  can  afford  to  disregard  the  importance 
of  peace.  But  the  goal  of  peace  can  only  be 
approached  If  we  first  recognize  both  the 
paramount  needs  of  national  security  and 
the  overriding  considerations  of  peetige  and 
self-respect. 

The  Arab-Israeli  problem  may  be  the  most 
difficult  to  confroDt  statesmen  in  this  cen- 
tury. It  must,  however,  be  successfuUy  re- 
solved. Failure  would  be  catastrophic  for  the 
future  of  civilization  In  the  Middle  East.  It 
could  even  write  the  final  chapter  to  the  stoty 
of  mankind.  _ 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  Insoluble. 

In  moments  of  doubt  I  take  heart  In  Is- 
raeli's almost  miraculous  creation  which  we 
are  now  celebrating,  and  which  not  long 
ago  would  also  have  seemed  visionary  and 
unrealistic. 

I  then  can  read,  as  a  hopeful  message  for 
otir  times,  and  the  future  these  words  of 
Isaiah: 

"In  that  day  Israel  will  be  with  Egypt 
and  Assyria  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth,  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  blessed 
saying,  'blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and  As- 
syria the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  my 
heritage.' " 

CBS  HANDLINQ  OF  NEWS  FROM 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  included  in  the  Record  a  tranacript  of  a 
report  from  South  Vietnam  by  Oary 
Shephard,  a  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  correspondent  who  was  covering 
the  strikes  into  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  North  Vietnamese. 


At  that  time,  I  said  that  it  appeared 
to  me  that  Mr.  Shephard  was  literally  at- 
tempting to  incite  mutiny  among  the 
troops.  Certainly  he  was  playing  on  the 
fears  and  uncertainties  that  always  af- 
fect soldiers  when  they  go  into  combat. 

At  the  time  I  was  not  aware  that  about 
500  station  executives  from  CBS  affili- 
ates were  watching  Walter  Cronkite  air 
the  CBS  evening  news  live  from  studio 
33  at  CBS  Television  Studio  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Nor  was  I  aware  that  as  part  of  that 
program  Mr.  Shephard  was  shown  con- 
ducting this  infamous  interview. 

I  am  told  that  many  in  the  audience 
were  shocked,  distressed,  and  angered  by 
this  kind  of  reporting  and  protested  It  to 
Richard  Ssdant,  who  heads  CBS's  news 
operation. 

I  do  not  know  if  those  protests  had  any 
effect,  or  if  mine  did,  or  if  those  of  other 
Americans  around  the  country  who 
Joined  in  the  protests. 

But  I  do  know  that  we  suddenly  have 
a  different  story  from  Mr.  Shephard,  who 
appears  to  have  mended  his  ways,  at  least 
temporarily,  or  maybe  has  found  a  situa- 
tion he  just  cannot  ignore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  a  transcript  of 
Mr.  Shephard 's  broadcast  of  last  Mon- 
day night  printed  in  the  Recou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Alpha  Division  (?)  of  the  U.8.  first  Air 
Cavalry  IMvlslon  was  one  of  the  first  units 
to  uncov«'  this  vast  enemy  supply  depot,  the 
largest  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Despite  the  pro- 
tests at  home  against  the  moveoaent  of  VS. 
forces  into  Cambodia,  the  el's  here  gen- 
erally think  the  decision  was  the  right  one. 

"I  think  it's  alright.  I'm  scared  everywhere 
I  go,  but  I  think  we  are  definitely  putting 
the  hurt  on  Chuck.  So,  I  think  it's  worth 
It,  you  know.  I  dont  think  it's  worth  It  In 
lives.  I  mean  If  we  put  the  hurt  to  them  as 
much  as  we  can  to  try  and  stop  the  war, 
you  know.  It's  been  going  on  too  long." 

How  do  you  feel  about  being  inside  of  Cam- 
bodia Uke  this? 

"Well,  It's  q\iite  a  change  after  three  toxirs 
of  Vietnam  to  come  over  here  and  to  find 
a  lot  of  good  weapons  and  a  lot  of  ammuni- 
tion that  could  be  iised  against  us.  I'm  glad 
that  we  are.  We  havent  been  flnding  too 
much  in  Vietnam  lately  and  the  more  we 
find  over  here  the  less  they  can  \ise  against 
us.  When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  I'm 
glad  we  are  over  here." 

Are  you  glad  to  be  here? 

"No,  I'm  not  glad  to  be  here,  but  I  think 
it's  necessary  to  do  It.  I  think  It  wlU  prob- 
ably save  lives  In  the  long  run  being  here.  I 
think  we  are  fighting  the  war  in  the  right 
way  flnriing  all  this  stuff  cause  some  of  these 
bullets  probably  will  have  some  of  our  names 
on  them  otherwise." 

Are  you  happy  you  found  all  of  these  weap- 
ons and  ammunition? 

"Yeah,  It's  better  they  cant  use  them 
on  us  you  know,  cause  we  got  them  and  they 
dont.  I  dont  like  fighting  at  a  disadvantage, 
but  If  we  have  the  upper  hand,  I  Uke  It.  If 
weTe  even,  I  dont." 

So  far  6^^  million  rounds  of  51  caliber 
ma/shino  hullets  have  been  uncovered  and  In 
addition  to  rifle,  rockets,  mortar  and  radios 
everything  the  enemy  needs  to  fight  the 
Vietnam  war.  There  Is  no  question  the  dis- 
covery of  this  vast  supply  depot  has  dealt 
the  Communists  war  efforts  supply  a  dev- 
astating blow. 

Oary  Shephard.  CBS  News  with  the  UJB. 
First  Air  Cavahy  Division  Inside  Cambodia — 
9:36  PJI. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  this  CBS  report  o(  Monday  eve- 
ning. Mr.  Shephard  interviews  some  of 
the  young  men  who  are  .now  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  cite  just  one  example  of  a  com- 
ment made  by  a  soldier  th^re: 

WtU,  It's  qult«  a  cbaage  after  thre«  tours 
of  VletaAm  to  oome  over  he^  and  to  find  a 
lot  of  good  weapons  and  a  loo  of  ammunition 
tliat  could  be  used  against  us.  I'm  glad  tliat 
we  are  here.  We  haven't  bien  finding  too 
miM^  In  Vietnam  lately  and  i^ie  more  we  find 
over  bere  tbe  less  they  can  ^use  against  us. 
When  you  come  right  down  t  >  it.  I'm  glad  we 
are  over  here. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidfnt.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leglslatii«  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  call. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  PraBldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  i 


RESULTS  OP  THE  CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPHtATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  furnish, 
for  the  Rkcoro.  the  result^  of  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary  operation  as  of  8  a.m., 
May  13,  1970,  and  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  |be  Rccoiu). 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  |n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RXSTn.T8  OP  TKX  CAMBOOIAM 

ATION  aa  or  08:00  ajc.. 


S^NcnrasT  Opr- 
M>iT  13.  1970 


TOTAL   OFKBATIOIIS 

Individual  Weapons,  7J374 
Crew  Served  Weapons.  1.012 
Bunkers  Destroyed,  3.3S4. 
Small  Arms  Ammunition  (ftounds).  8.375- 
925. 

Machine  Oun  Rounds,  6.861(388. 

Rifle  Roiinds,  1,514.537. 

Grenades.  12,761. 

Antl-Alrcraft  Rounds  4.072. 

Mortar  Rounds.  13.231. 

LATge  Rocket  Rounds,  869 

Smaller  Rocket  Rounds,  8.1^. 

RecolUess  Rifle  Rounds.  93^. 

Rice  (Ita),  4.780,000. 

Man  Months.  106.160. 

Vehicles,  171. 

Boats.  40. 

Enemy  KXA,  5,178. 

POWs  (Includes  Detainees)  J 1399. 

Bilnes.  1.200. 


LESS  AMERICAN  POOD  I  OR  EUROPE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Commonwealth  Quarterly  mown  as  the 
Round  Table,  for  April  1{70,  Is  a  very 
knowledgeable  article  by  Harald  Malm- 
gren  entitled  "Less  Ameri^n  Pood  for 
Europe."  This  scholarly  and  knowledge- 
able article  discusses  the  oommon  agri- 
cultural policy  of  the  Common  Market 
and  Its  impllcatlMis  for  U.S.  agricultural 
exports.  In  addition.  It  discusses  the 
problems,  both  for  Britatti  and  other 
members  of  the  community  and  other 
countries,  of  Britain's  enby  into  the 
Common  Market,  with  partijcular  empha- 
sis on  agricultural  trade. 


I  believe  that  a  reading  of  this  article 
would  be  most  helpful  and  informative  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and,  in  fact, 
to  all  who  read  the  Congrissional  Rkc- 
oro, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lass  Amxrican  Pood  roR  Bttropc;   Growing 
DisuxusiON  With  tux  Common  Markkt 

(By  Harald  B.  Malmgren) 
Originally,  there  were  many  reasons  for 
American  encouragement  of  European  uni- 
fication. Early  supporters  ranged  from  those 
prlmarUy  Interested  In  military  security  to 
those  Interested  In  stabilizing  the  relations 
between  the  national  and  factional  Interests 
In  Europe.  There  were  differences  of  view 
about  the  beet  forms  of  Integration,  but 
there  was  a  central  theme.  A  Grand  Design: 
Unification  should  be  berth  political  and  eco- 
nomic, and  It  should  lead  both  to  greater 
Interdependence  and  to  coordination  of  poli- 
cies with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  unification  should  be  complete,  and  it 
should  resTilt  in  outward  looking  policies. 

At  that  time  In  the  United  States,  eco- 
nomic union  was  thought  to  be  a  desirable 
development  because  it  was  considered  a 
means  toward  political  union.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  political  thrxist  Is  weak 
and  It  does  not  appear  to  be  gaining 
strength.  Moreover,  there  are  many  Euro- 
peans who  are  Increasingly  willing  to  share 
the  Gaulllst  view  in  public  remarks  of  their 
own.  There  are  many  who  doubt  whether 
political  unification  ought  to  be  central.  And 
there  are  those  who  have  been  rethinking, 
and  concluding  that  the  whole  approach  has 
been  wrong,  as  did  Dr.  Erhard  a  year  ago:  ' 

Unification,  let  alone  the  unity  of  ETurope, 
remains  blocked  so  long  as  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
economic  and  political  Integration,  between 
economic  community  and  the  formation  of 
a  state.  A  European  state,  however  organized, 
may  lie  at  the  end  of  the  road.  But  it  was  an 
obvious  mistake  to  try  to  give  the  European 
Economic  Community,  in  its  Initial  stages, 
the  character  of  a  political  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic union.  Not  only  did  this  Idea  generate 
opposition  even  Inside  the  Community,  but 
it  was  precisely  the  emphasis  of  this  aspect 
which  made  it  hard  for  outside  countries 
(ana.  In  particular,  for  the  United  Kingdom) 
to  agree  In  advance  to  an  Increasingly  ex- 
tensive sacrifice  of  sovereign  rights  and 
powers. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  the  even  greater 
problems  caused  for  other  Exiropean  nations 
by  this  conception  of  unity. 

Today,  there  are  very  few  poUtlcal  achieve- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  European  Com- 
munities which  one  can  point  to,  and  sev- 
eral examples  of  disruptive  nationalistic  deci- 
sions, which  even  ignored  the  established 
economic  rules  and  consultative  procedures 
which  provide  that  modest  degree  of  cohesion 
which  exists.  When  Prance,  for  example, 
found  herself  In  May.  1968,  In  a  trade  and 
payments  crisis  because  of  the  general  strike, 
she  resorted  to  a  series  of  restrictive  trade 
and  capital  measure*  without  any  prior  con- 
sultation with  her  partners  In  the  EEC,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome.  Later,  when  Prance,  and 
then  Germany,  were  forced  to  adjust  their 
exchange  rates,  the  ImpUcatlons  for  the  eco- 
nomic adjustments  In  agriculture  amongst 
the  Six  were  essentially  treated  as  secondwy 
matters. 

Thus.  reaUstically.  the  United  States  has  to 
change  ita  conception  of  what  imlficatlon  is 


*Dr.  Ludwlg  Brhard.  "Prospects  for  Suro- 
p«an  Integration".  Lloyd*  Bank  Revievi,  Jan- 
uary, 1969,  page*  1-2. 


all  about,  in  the  light  of  experience  and  its 
assessment  of  lu  own  interests.  Pragmatically, 
we  can  make  a  case  that  economic  union  is 
stlU  desirable  </  It  provides  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  reconciliation  of  European  political 
streasea  and  strains,  and  </  the  emerging 
union  is  outward-looking  in  its  policies.  A 
restrictive.  Inward-looking  bloc  would  not 
be  desirable,  especially  If  It  harms  legitimate 
foreign  commercial  Interests,  while  Ignoring 
the  need  for  continuous  Internal  adjust- 
ment In  relation  to  the  Interests  of  other 
nations.  This  pragmatic  approach  leads  to 
the  need  of  an  ever  more  careful  assessment 
of  the  economic  stakes. 

a  monstrous  economic  macrink 
The  major  political  achievement  of  the 
Common  Market  has  clearly  been  the  unlflca- 
tion  of  agriculture  under  the  C-ommon  Agri- 
cultural Policy  (CAP).  For  the  negotiators 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  and  for  many  of  the 
Ministers  meeting  in  Brassels  over  the  years. 
It  has  been  a  great  political  success.  But  it 
has  also  been  the  source  of  oontlnuoxts 
quarreling,  and  It  has  become  a  costly, 
monstrous  economic  machine  which  devours 
great  chunks  of  national  budgets,  as  well  as 
funds  which  would  otherwise  go  to  those 
budgets.  The  CAP,  correctly  has  become  the 
central  focus  of  most  studies  of  the  cost  of 
entry  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries. 

The  administration  of  the  CAP  must  be  of 
great  concern  to  the  United  States,  because 
agriculture  represents  a  very  important  part 
of  American  exports.  While  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  great  American  technological 
export  engine  Is  partially  valid,  it  is  often 
overlooked  that  agricultural  exports  cur- 
rently represent  nearly  20  per  cent  of  total 
UJ3.  exports.  Commercial,  non-concessional 
agricultural  sales  are  over  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  commercial  exports.  Looked  at  from  the 
domestic  point  of  view,  the  production  of 
one  out  of  every  four  or  five  acres  goes  into 
export.  A  very  high  proportion  of  the  total 
production  of  our  greet  foreign  exchange 
earners,  soybeans  and  wheat,  goes  Into  ex- 
ports: soybeans  exports  usually  represent 
about  40  per  cent  of  home  production.  Wheat 
exports  were  down  to  34  per  cent  In  1969, 
as  compared  with  62  percent  In  the  period 
1963-6.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the  U.S. 
Is  one  of  the  most  efficient  producers  In  the 
world  of  wheat,   feedgralns,   and   soybeans. 

While  new  industrial  protection  and  dis- 
crimination arising  out  of  the  Integration 
of  the  Six  has  been  modest,  and  has  been 
offset  by  general  income  growth  and  the 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  negotiations,  the  CAP 
has  become  increasingly  protectionist.  The 
CKP  was  brought  to  near-completion  In  the 
1966-7  period.  With  the  variable  import  levy, 
the  protection  now  is  about  treble  what  It 
was  eight  or  nine  years  ago.« 

Defenders  of  the  CAP  have  sometimes 
argued  that  the  level  of  exports  from  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries  would  continue  to 
rise.  In  spite  of  the  system.  They  believed 
internal  damage  would  continue  to  grow  fast 
enough  to  offset  the  damaging  effects  of  the 
Import  levies.  Until  1965-6  this  did  In  fact 
happen.  But  subsequently,  after  the  full  sys- 
tem fell  Into  place  for  many  products,  there 
has  been  a  reversal.  In  the  last  three  years. 
U.S.  farm  exports  to  the  E.E.C.  have  faUen 
nearly  20  per  cent.  The  Item  subject  to 
the  variable  Import  levy  system  amounted 
to  $736  million  In  1965-6:  in  1968-9  they 
were  9441  million.  They  fell.  In  other  words, 
by  40  per  cent. 

This  is  not  the  whole  picture,  however. 
The  price  support  levels  within  the  E.E.C. 


•  H.  B.  Malmgren  and  D.  L.  Schlechty, 
"Technology  and  Neo-Mercantlllsm  In  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Trade".  American 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Economics  Association.  De- 
cember 1969. 
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lies  far  above  world  market  prices.  For  ex- 
ample, the  E.E.C.  price  per  metric  ton  for 
soft  wheat  is  about  86  per  cent  above  the 
world  market  price;  com  Is  about  60  per 
cent  above;  butter  Is  over  two-and-a- 
half  times  higher.  Moreover,  the  CAP  does 
not  provide  for  production  controls,  and  its 
administrators  are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
quantitative  limitations  on  output.  The 
mechanism  of  the  CAP  was  originally  de- 
signed to  provide  a  financial  bridge  up  to  the 
Internal  price  levels  through  the  variable 
levy  import  system,  and  a  financial  bridge 
down  to  world  prices  for  exi>orts  through  the 
restitution  (subsidy)  system.  The  restitu- 
tions were  theoretlcaUy  to  be  established  to 
offset  the  effects  of  import  charges,  so  that 
an  exported  ham  or  chicken  would  not  have 
to  bear  the  Inflated  costs  of  Imported  feed- 
stuffs,  or  the  infiated  domestic  price  levels. 
In  practice,  in  the  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  the  restitution  system,  this  concep- 
tion has  been  lost,  the  regulations  have  often 
been  rewritten  or  reinterpreted,  and  the 
export  subsidies  are  simply  set  so  as  to  meet 
export  competition  and  clear  the  Internal 
market  of  surpluses. 

The  production  stimulation  has  t>een  far- 
reaching.  For  example.  In  1969-70.  West  Ger- 
many win  probably  become  a  net  exporter 
of  wheat  and  fiour  for  the  first  time  In  her 
history.  The  unrestrained  growth  of  produc- 
tion has  resulted  in  an  increasing  need  to 
unload  surpluses  In  world  markets  at  heav- 
ily subsidized.  disUess  prices.  Often  the  sub- 
sidies are  larger  than  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct itself.  These  aggressive  export  pricing 
policies  have  damaged  United  States  In- 
terests in  many  markets,  and  have  proven 
very  disruptive  for  such  countries  as  Den- 
mark. Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
It  means  Increased  competition  for  all  ex- 
porters In  remaining  markets  and  a  down- 
ward pressure  on  world  prices. 

The  trade  distorting  effects  of  the  CAP 
are  thus  found  not  only  in  its  import  protec- 
tion system,  but  in  the  stimulus  to  produc- 
tion and  its  export  restitutions.  Most  of  the 
studies  of  the  effects  of  the  CAP  ignore  the 
latter  elements. 

THREE  LAYERS  OP   COSTS 

The  consequent  costs  of  the  agricultural 
system  to  the  member  countries  are  extreme- 
ly high.  The  direct  costs  of  the  CAP  system, 
as  administered  In  Brussels,  is  about  92.5 
billion  (U.S.)  now.  and  rising.  Behind  that 
figure,  however,  lies  the  national  expendi- 
tures. The  national  budgetary  costs  to  mem- 
ber countries  for  agriculture  Is  about  $5.5 
billion  in  addition  to  the  CAP  expenditures. 
The  total  public  expenditure  of  $8  billion  on 
farm  programs  is  larger  In  absolute  terms 
than  the  total  of  the  whole  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  Common  Market  forces  Its  con- 
sumers to  pay  out  an  additional  vast  amount 
in  the  form  of  prices  well  above  world  mar- 
kets. One  U.S.  government  estimate  puts  the 
consumer  cost  at  about  $7  billion  annually." 

The  E.E.C,  however.  Is  not  alone  in  Its 
tendency  towards  further  trade  distortions 
In  agriculture.  The  Japanese,  protected  by  a 
series  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  In- 
consistent with  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (the  O.A.T.T.),  and  hold- 
ing to  a  price  support  treble  the  world  mar- 
ket, are  finding  themselves  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  rice  surplus  and  mounting  budg- 
etary costs.  This  creates  pressure  to  main- 
tain import  restrictions  on  other  temperate 
commodities  to  make  way  for  domestic  di- 
versification. Japan  Is  now  also  tr3rlng  to  un- 
load some  of  Its  mountain  of  high-cost  rice 
in  the  form  of  food  aid,  disrupting  the  rice 


'  G.  R.  Kruer  and  B.  Bernston,  "Cost  of  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  to  the  European 
Commimlty".  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of 
the  United  States,  V.  3.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. October  1969. 


markets  for  developing  country  exporters. 
Denmau-k,  finding  Itself  squeezed  by  wide- 
spread subsidization  in  world  markets,  adopt- 
ed its  large-scale  Home  Market  Scheme,  a 
euphemism  for  export  subsidy  program.  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  have  felt  the  pressures, 
particularly  in  declining  wheat  prices  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  so  (witness  the  political 
turmoil  In  Canada's  western  provinces).  In 
part  this  was  a  result  of  the  past  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Canadian  and  Australian  govern- 
menu  and  wheat  producers  to  recognize 
that  they  must  share  in  controUlng  world 
production  by  restraining  their  own  output, 
or  else  face  general  deterioration  In  world 
grains  prices,  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement notwithstanding. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  also  turned  In 
the  direction  of  Increasing  protection,  justi- 
fied In  policy  statements  by  balance  of  pay- 
ments considerations.  Both  poUtical  parties 
in  the  U.K.  advocate  Increased  self-sulficlency 
In  agriculture.  The  minimum  import  price 
scheme,  which  was  introduced  in  1964  for 
grains.  Is  highly  protective.  The  Economic 
Development  Committee  for  Agriculture  was 
established  to  develop  import-saving  policies. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  followed  its 
general  proposals  to  stimulate  home  produc- 
tion and  cut  back  Imports,  in  order  to  save 
about  MOO  million  annually  by  1972-3.  While 
there  have  l>een  some  dllBcuIties  in  moving 
toward  Increased  self-sufficiency,  and  where- 
as the  costs  are  high  both  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  U.K.  consumer,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  direction  of  policy  Is  towards 
increasing  self-sufficiency. 

These  developments  in  the  major  com- 
mercial markets  come  at  a  time  when  the 
developing  nations  are  finally  In  a  position 
to  step  up  their  rates  of  growth  of  agri- 
ctiltural  production  as  a  result  of  the  Green 
Revolution  In  rice  and  wheat.  Some  of  them 
are  not  only  becoming  self-sufficient,  but  they 
are  also  pinning  hoptes  on  potential  commer- 
cial exports.  This,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
developed  countries  together  are  pressing 
each  other's  prices  downward  through  pro- 
tectionism, artificially  stimulated  produc- 
tion, and  export  subsidization.  It  Is  In  this 
context,  of  worldwide  downward  pressures 
on  grain  prices,  and  a  resurgence  of  mer- 
cantilism In  some  of  the  major  developed  na- 
tions, that  the  consequences  of  the  CAP  and 
of  further  unification  of  Europe  must  be 
viewed. 

For  the  United  States,  increasing  discrim- 
ination against  its  exports,  and  Increasing 
competition  arising  out  of  unreasonable  pro- 
duction and  export  pricing  policies,  will  have 
both  adverse  economic  and  political  effects. 
The  U.S.  political  reaction  can  directly  affect 
European  Interests. 

For  example,  many  of  the  pressures  in  the 
United  Stat<'s  Congress  for  troop  reductions 
In  Europe  come  from  members  who  repre- 
sent farm  states.  It  Is  not  in  Europe's  In- 
terest to  see  a  unilateral  military  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States,  without  some 
type  of  agreed  adjustment  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  some  further  understandings  about 
American  intentions  for  the  future.  Unilat- 
eral moves  leave  Western  Etirope  with  Uttle 
bargaining  leverage.  Yet  an  aggressive  mer- 
cantlllstlc  policy  in  European  agricult\ire  Is 
the  quickest  way  to  step  up  domestic  pres- 
sure on  American  members  of  Congress  to 
withdraw  anything  which  can  be  construed 
as  assistance. 

In  the  trade  field  alone,  European  agri- 
cultural policies  are  Increasingly  affecting 
the  thinking  of  the  Congress.  Even  Senator 
Javlts,  an  Intematlonallst,  free  trader,  and 
champion  of  further  steps  toward  economic 
Integration  wherever  possible,  made  a  strong 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  criticizing  the 
policies  of  the  Common  Market  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1969.  His  concern,  shared  by  many 
Americans  who  favor  trade  e^wnslon.  Is  in- 
tensified by  the  experience  of  the  last  few 


years  In  Congress,  when  American  farm  in- 
terests have  been  among  the  strongest  op- 
ponents of  protectionist  trade  legislation, 
and  have  saved  the  day  on  several  occasions 
when  new  trade  restrictions  came  close  to 
enactment  In  legislation.  Senator  Javlts  said: 

If  pursued,  the  CAP'S  policies  of  high  agri- 
cultural support  prices  combined  with  no 
limitations  on  production  could  score  a 
knockout  punch  not  only  to  the  world  agri- 
cultural market  structure,  as  we  presently 
know  it.  but  also  to  the  possibiUty  of  the 
United  States  continuing  the  liberal  trade 
policies  that  this  Nation  had  pursued  over 
the  past  25  years. 

Thus,  as  far  as  Europe  Is  concerned,  its 
industrial  exports  could  eventtially  be  at 
stake,  because  of  American  reaction  to  In- 
ward-looking agricultural  policies  In  Europe. 

PATINO    TBX    COSTS    OF    BSITISH    ENTRY 

Looking  more  specifically  at  the  economic 
costs  of  British  entry  Into  the  E.S.C..  an 
American  must  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
almost  every  study  assumes  an  adverse  effect 
on  VS.  agricultural  exports,  at  least  In  the 
short  run.  Some  of  the  studies  come  out  with 
a  relatively  small  short-run  impact,  but  argue 
that  the  long-run  changes  wlU  bring  about 
general  Improvement.  There  Is  a  tendency 
In  such  studies  to  make  three  sets  of  assump- 
tions: the  CAP  as  it  now  exists  Is  the  relevant 
force  to  consider,  the  costs  of  the  CAP  would 
be  a  restraining  force  on  further  distortions, 
and  the  agricultural  policies  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  continue  exactly  as  in  the  past. 

The  present  coverage  of  the  CAP  leaves  out 
soybeans  (and  its  derivative  prcxlucts),  to- 
bacco, and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
These  are  major  American  export  earners  In 
the  VJK.  and  the  E.E.C..  amounting  to  $600- 
$700  million  In  the  E.E.C.  alone.  Moreover, 
soybean  products  and  soybeans  have  for  sev- 
eral years  been  one  of  the  best  growth  per- 
formers In  overall  U.S.  exports,  both  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural.  With  the  U.S.  trade 
balance  faring  badly,  growth  exports  be- 
come critical.  The  intention  of  the  Common 
Market  Commission  is  to  Introduce  the  CAP, 
or  other  trade  restrictions  with  similar  effect, 
for  these  products.  Thus,  the  question  of 
where  the  Market  is  heading  is  Just  as  im- 
portant, or  more  so.  than  the  present  cover- 
age of  the  CAP. 

As  for  the  costs  of  the  CAP,  these,  though 
high,  have  not  yet  brought  about  any  major 
changes  In  policy.  No  serious  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  alter  the  basic  system  of  farm 
income  support.  That  system  is  based  upon 
unlimited  production  coupled  with  unlimit- 
ed guarantees  on  price  sui^x>rts.  The  Mans- 
holt  Plan  for  restructuring  European  agri- 
culture may  look  adventurous  and  expensive 
(it  Is  both),  but  the  key  issue  of  removing 
the  cr.uses  of  the  overproduction  and  high 
costs  has  not  so  far  been  faced.  Most  of  the 
political  arguments  within  the  Six  mstead 
revolve  around  whether  or  not  to  raise  sup- 
port prices,  and  how  to  distribute  the  finan- 
cial costs. 

As  for  the  present  worldwide  situation  In 
temperate  agriculture.  It  Is  simply  nonviable, 
and  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made  some- 
where. 

Would  British  entry  automatically  reduce 
the  problems  for  third  countries,  or  alter  the 
basic  tendencies  of  the  CAP?  The  answer  is 
clearly  no. 

The  British  trend,  to  date,  has  been  to- 
wards Increasing  self-sufficiency.  Entry  wlU 
not  Itself  change  this,  except  for  accelerating 
the  restrictive  effects  on  imports  from  third 
countries,  including  the  VS.,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Broadening  the  coverage  of  the 
CAP  would  not  itself  be  a  matter  for  major 
concern  in  the  VK...  except  perhaps  for  Its 
tobacco  manufacturers,  so  that  here  too  there 
would  be  no  automatic  shift  In  the  balance 
of  pressures. 

Since,  as  even  M.  Plsanl  admits,  the  U.K. 
would  have  to  bear  about  half  the  total  costs 
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of  the  CAP  If  »he  accepts  the 

and  the  prewnt  rules  as  th^y  stand,  the  n- 
nanclng   problem   would   betome   easier  for 
the  other  members  with  the  British  In.  More- 
over they  ai:  could  assume  t|hat  some  of  the 
grains  surplus,  as  well  as  that  of  other  prod- 
ucts, would  sooner  or  later, be  absorbed  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  supplies  from  other 
areas  became  displaced  by  the  varUble  levy 
(which  would  make  ConUn<ntal  grains  and 
other  products  relatively  ch<ap  In  the  VS..). 
Can  Britain  afford  simply  to  set  aside  the 
real  costs  of  entry  in  the  sewch  for  the  ab- 
stract poimcal  benefits  of  a   formal,  unified 
superstructure?  The  cost  to  the  U.K.  will  be 
high  Initially,  both  to  consumers  and  to  the 
government.  Low  estimates  (to  be  found  In 
certain  newspapers)  based  Mpon  butter  price 
differences  and  marginal  adjustments  from 
the  status  quo  simply  fall  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  trends  in  overall  1B.E.C.  oosU,  the 
changing   InternaUonal   prcjducUon  picture, 
and  the  downward  price  tendencies  In  the 
world   market   for   temperafe  products.  Can 
thJ  United  Kingdom  afford 
offset    Its   last    devaluatlor 
present  national  rise  In  ooe 
put  of  over  8  per  cent  pe 
change  In  B.E.C.  policies  tn  ^„ 

Would  rapid  entry  without  carefully  ne 
gotlatlng  the  terms  allow  ^Italn  to  change 
EXC.  policies  after  entry?  ^es,  but  only  after 
several  years  during  whlca  the  rest  of  the 
Community  would  uUllae  the  financial  relief 
provided  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  adjust 
their  own  costly  predicaments.  During  that 
period,  an  unhappy  America  would  be  re- 
assessing Its  political  inteoests.  and  an  un- 
happy British  Treasiiry  would  be  wondering 
how  to  Increase  revenues  from  non-agricul- 
tural sources  at  home  and  abroad  to  pay  for 
the  romantic  affair  with  European  farming. 

THT     niPACT     OF    DANISH     KJITRT 

American  assessments  must  not  stop  here, 
however.  The  question  of  entry  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries  must  l>e  Considered.  If  the 
terms  of  entry  for  each  Is  4he  same — namely, 
adoption  of  the  system  as  li  stands  ( with  per- 
haps provision  for  an  adjustment  period)  — 
the  United  States  U  Ukelf  to  face  ever-In- 
creasing difllculUes  with  tie  Import,  produc- 
tion and  export  distortions  which  would  In- 
evitably occur.  Internally,  for  example,  Den- 
mark will  taice  away  som((  of  the  American 
market:  extemaUy  Denmstk  will  become  an 
even  more  aggressive  combetttor.  Politically. 
Americans  are  not  a  particularly  patient 
people.  If  the  so-called  shirt-term  effects  are 
adverse,  and  last  for  a  dicade  or  more,  the 
political  mood  will  be  jusilflably  bad. 

Should  an  American  therefore  conclude 
that  British  entry  Is  no  longer  desirable,  and 
should  be  discouraged?  l|  think  the  answer 
here  must  depend  upon  the  e^aproach  taken 
by  all  the  countries  concerned.  First  of  all, 
the  U.3.  will  Inevitably  hafe  to  be  much  more 
aggressive  in  defending  Its  own  commercial 
Interests  than  It  might  hWve  been  a  few  years 
ago,  when  formal  poUtlcai  unification  looked 
to  be  the  central  objective.  Any  E.E.C.  ar- 
rangement with  the  U.K.|  which  was  prefer- 
ential but  without  full  Economic  union,  or 
which  altered  our  exlstliig  G_A.T.T.  rights, 
would  have  to  be  opposed  with  vigor.  That 
has  already  been  made  cl^ar  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  tarlf*  concessions  made 
to  the  U.S.  In  the  past  trape  negottaUons  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  In  s^  far  as  UJC.  entry 
alters  them.  1 

In  defending  Its  Interests  more  aggressively, 
the  U.8.  would  also  be  aa^Utlng  the  Interests 
of  Commonwealth  counties,  who  face  slml- 
Ur  problems,  even  though  they  have  Increas- 
ingly become  less  dependent  upon  the  U.K. 
market.  Again,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  Issue  for  them,  or  ^ny  agrlcult\iral  ex- 
porter outside  the  CAP  Isystem.  is  not  only 
Import  protection,  but  »lso  the  consequent 
production  stimulus  and  export  subsidiza- 
tion. 


But  It  Is  not  enough  to  threaten  trade  con- 
flicts This  alone  would  only  lead  to  more 
political  friction,  without  simultaneously 
enhancing  the  prospects  for  raUonaUslng  the 
difficulties  faced  by  all  the  parties  concerned. 

The  questions  for  the  U.S.,  and  all  of  the 
major  countries,  ought  to  be  put  more 
broadly.  Further  steps  In  InternaUonal  co- 
operation are  necessary,  but  there  are  many 
alternative  institutional  forms  for  carrying 
this  out.  As  Francis  Bator  argued  in  the  well- 
known  policy  review,  Agenda  for  the  Nation. 
the  evolution  of  a  new  relationship  with  the 
United  States  Is  really  a  matter  of  process, 
not  of  structure.  That  process  ought  to  be  a 
continuous  search  for.  and  exploration  of. 
areas  of  mutual  Interest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  right  per- 
spective, whether  the  problems  are  viewed 
from  London.  Brussels,  Paris.  Bonn,  or  Wash- 
ington It  really  Is  time  for  a  pragmatic  re- 
examination on  all  sides,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  mutual  Interests  where  they  exUt. 
consldermg  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
various  alternative  ways  of  capitalizing  on 
that  mutuality.  The  formal  institutional 
framework  Is  a  secondary  matter. 


INTERNATIONAL    PAXTICIPATION    IN    tX.C. 

axroRM 
It  Is  a  moment  of  confrontation  and  po- 
tential conflict,  and  in  such  situations  good 
governments    should    quickly    turn    to    the 
search  for  common  interests.  There  do  exist 
many  mutual  mterests  at  this  time,  and  here 
I  include  the  Interests  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Japan,  and  the  trading  countries.  Consider 
the  question  of  agriculture  In  Europe  alone. 
The  cost  of  the  CAP  must  Inevitably  bring 
about  a  change  In  the  nature  of  the  system 
Itself,   fairly  soon,  unless  outside   financial 
relief  Is  found.  There  la  already  much  dis- 
cussion within  the  Six  of  some  kind  of  shift 
to  the  concept  of  Income  support  which  com- 
bines some  limited  degree  of  price  gtiarantee 
with  direct  Income  supplements  and  penalties 
for  excessive   production.  Although  finance 
ministers  have  In  the  past  wrung  their  hands 
at  the  costs  of  the  CAP.  they  have  only  re- 
cently mterested  themselves  In  the  actual 
farm  pricing  decisions  made  by  their  agri- 
cultural colleagues.  This  Interest  is  boimd  to 
affect  price  decisions,  and  even  decisions  on 
the  details  of  the  restitution  system,  even- 
tually.   Moreover,    the    mood    among    many 
Continental    farmers   is  changing.    There   Is 
now   realistic   recognition   by  a   number  of 
key    producer    groups    that    domestic    farm 
policies  and  trade  policies  Interact,  and  that 
international  coordination  and  national  pro- 
duction  restraints   are  needed    This  major 
change  In  attitude  has  led  to  some  remark- 
able international  agreement  on  resolutions 
passed   by   the  InternaUonal  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Producers  In  Tokyo  In  late  Oc- 
tober, 1969.  favoring  prodtjctlon  controls  and 
international  coordination  of  farm  policies. 
It  has  led  to  extraordinary  discussions  be- 
tween representatives  of  leading  E.E.C.  agri- 
cultural organizations  with  the  major  Amer- 
ican farm  groups  In  Washington  in  1970.  to 
examine    means    of    resolving    the    current 
chaotic  conditions  in  temperate  agriculture. 
This  alteration  In  the  mood  of  farmers 
should    be   explored    by    governments.    New 
policies  should  be  aUowed  to  emerge,  Instead 
of  further  defining  and  firming  up  the  pres- 
ent  rules   and   practices  of   the  CAP.   Since 
British    farm    Interests,    and    those    of    the 
Commonwealth,  are  also  Involved  In  some 
degree  of  rethlnltlng.  the  conditions  are  right 
for  a  gradual  reassessment  of  what  might 
constitute  reasonable  terms  of  accession  and 
a  reasonable  change  In  the  workings  of  the 
CAP  ItseU. 

An  opportunity  for  finding  new  means  of 
policy  coordination  can  also  be  found  In 
the  preaent  wheat  situation.  On  the  TJS. 
side  and  for  the  Canadians  and  Australians, 
there  U  much  Interest  In  modifying  the 
world  policies  which  have  led  during   1969 


to  the  collapse  of  the  pricing  provisions  of 
the  International  Wheat  Trade  Convention. 
Since  the  EEC.  Itself  has  argued  hard  and 
often  about  the  desirability  of  commodity 
arrangements  and  the  need  for  creating  order 
In   world    agricultural    markets,    an    oppor- 
tunity exists  for  the  EEC.  to  shift  to  posi- 
tive Initiatives  In   the  wheat   area.   In  the 
absence   of    progress   In   wheat    and    grains 
policies,    there    will    be    no    renewal    of    the 
wheat  agreement  Due  to  some  complex  past 
bilateral    negotiations    with    the   U.a.,    Aus- 
tralia. Canada,  and  Argentina,  failure  to  re- 
new would  in  turn  create  problems  for  the 
U.K.  farm  program  and  the  minimum  Im- 
port  price   scheme.*   Secretary   Hardin   and 
other  members   of  the  present   administra- 
tion have  argued  that  the  U.S.  could  not  go 
on  carrying  the  whole  world  grains  market 
by  restraining  production  by  itself,  and  that 
the  restraints  would  have  to  be  shared.  The 
alternative,  of  course.  Is  for  the  U.S.  to  let 
Its    mighty    agricultural    engine    run    un- 
restrained, which  would  be  very  painful  In- 
deed to  Britain,  the  EEC,  and  everbody  else 
in  the  long  run. 

Similarly,  the  mountain  of  butter  In  the 
Six  must  eventually  become  such  an  em- 
barrassment that  a  major  reshuffle  of  feed, 
wheat,  dairy,  and  beef  relationships  will  have 
to  be  undertaken.  In  addition  to  price  re- 
ductions and  production  controls.  Feeding 
butter  back  to  cows  (which  Is  now  being 
done)  simply  dramatizes  the  absurdity  of 
the  situation  to  the  layman. 
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MONETAHT    COOPtaATION    IN    THE  tXC 

In  this  context,  and  with  increasing  rec- 
ognition among  produc««  In  all  exporting 
nations  that  international  coordination  of 
national  policies  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
m  rationalizing  world  trade  and  production, 
there  ought  to  be  a  common  Interest  In  the  ■ 
Six,  in  Britain,  In  the  E.FT.A.  countries,  I 
Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  Stotes  for  T. 
parallel,  broader  dlsctisslons.  British  entry,  3 
and  the  process  of  talks  Involved,  could  be- 
come an  opening,  rather  than  a  closing  opera- 
tion. The  possible  damage  to  the  Six  and  to 
Britain  could  be  averted  by  transforming 
the  talks  into  discussions  of  coordinating 
changes  In  domestic  and  border  poUcles  on 
both  sides,  leading  toward  International  ra- 
tionalization on  a  broader  scale. 

Since  some  degree  of  new  monetary  co- 
operation In  the  Common  Market  will  be  re- 
quired on  British  entry,  to  help  Britain  and 
the   Sterling  countries   through   the   costly 
adjustment,  an  opportunity  could  be  found 
In    genuine    new    methods    of    cooperation 
within  the  Common  Market.  To  date,  there 
has    been    only    one   modest   step   forward, 
with  the  1970  E.E.C.  agreement  on  short- 
term  monetary  cooperation.  A  major  politi- 
cal step  would  be  an  agreement  on  long- 
term   (over  six  months)    mutual   monetary 
assistance  linked  to,  or  broadened  by,  Brit- 
ish   entry.    Alternatively,    If    a    major    new 
financing  operation  for  British  entry  Is  not 
mounted  by  the  members  concerned,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  outsiders  such  as  the  U.S. 
should  come  to  the  rescue  financially.  In- 
deed, from  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  anything 
less   than   a   major  new  financial   arrange- 
ment would  be  harmful,  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  breakthrough  on  European  monetary 
cooperation  could  be  positively  helpful. 

In  Its  Institutional  processes,  the  E.E.C. 
has  not  been  very  sensitive  to  external  In- 
fiuences  and  pressures  The  elaborate  ne- 
gotiating process  which  ties  up  ministers  In 
agonizing  conflicts  over  agriculture  leaves 
Uttle  flexibility  to  Commission  officials  in 
their  dealings  with  other  countries.  The 
routine  administration  of  the  CAP  and  ne- 


*The  US.  has  duty-free  "binding",  or 
tariff  commitments,  In  the  UK.  which  are 
temporarily  waived  during  the  life  of  the 
wheat  agreement. 


gotlatlons  for  discriminatory  arrangements 
with  selected  associated  countries 
(Yaounde  Convention  countries,  Maghreb 
countries,  Spain,  Israel,  Oreece,  Turkey, 
etc.)  take  up  a  tremendous  amount  of  time. 
Important  decisions  on  agriculture  are 
often  made  at  low  levels,  because  the  sheer 
quantity  of  regulations  and  restitution  de- 
cisions Is  far  too  large  for  the  senior  offi- 
cials who  technically  approve  them. 

In  part  this  problem  lies  In  the  institu- 
tional structure  of  the  Commission,  In  part 
In  the  political  disarray  among  the  Six 
themselves,  and  In  part  In  the  complicated 
machinery  of  the  CAP  which  as  presently 
constructed  defies  detailed  supervision  by 
high  level  officials  with  foreign  affairs  re- 
sponsibilities. There  Is  no  "Foreign  Office"  in 
the  Six  to  defend  the  Interests  of  the  out- 
sider, and  no  easy  way  to  bring  about  co- 
ordinated resolution  of  international  con- 
flicts through  approaches  to  the  member 
states  individually. 

British  entry  could  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  alter  the  Institutional  structure  and 
the  administrative  and  policy  procedures,  so 
as  to  make  the  Community  more  outward- 
looking.  The  alternative  is  leaving  the  sys- 
tem Intact,  or  even  further  fractionating 
it  m  the  desire  to  make  room  for  additional 
officials  from  the  U.K.,  creating  new  bu- 
reaus, and  more  titles.  There  ought  to  be 
a  general  common  Interest  here:  The  U.K. 
ought  to  want  a  viable  system  which  Is  sen- 
sitive to  outside  interests,  because  external 
pressures  will  help  it  In  Its  own  problems. 
The  Internationalist  elements  and  those 
conscious  of  the  costs  of  the  CAP  Inside  the 
Six  ought  to  want  more,  not  less,  outside 
pressure.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  own 
Internal  bargaining  role  In  reducing  the 
costs  of  the  CAP.  The  U.S.,  consistent  with 
Its  long-term  objective,  would  welcome  im- 
provement in  the  power  and  responsibility 
of  the  foreign  affairs  side  of  the  Commu- 
nity, even  If  It  only  were  to  encompass  com- 
mercial and   financial  matters. 

MORE    INTENSE   ECONOMIC    ACTIVrriXS 

Looked  at  In  this  broader  way,  coun- 
tries on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Pacific  powers,  should  be  continuously  look- 
ing for  new  means  of  economic  coop>eration 
and  new  economic  negotiations.  There  are 
many  mutual  interests  at  stake,  and  the  proc- 
ess of  Informal  talks,  formal  consultations, 
or  negotiation  should  be  engaged  wherever 
possible.  Instead  of  standing  back,  and  leav- 
ing Britain  to  carry  the  whole  International 
adjustment  on  its  own  through  Its  entry 
talks,  the  other  countries  should  continue 
and  Intensify  their  economic  activities  In 
other  forums.  This  would  be  the  best  Insur- 
ance against  protectionist  retrenchment  In 
the  U.S.  or  any  other  oountey. 

Interdependence  in  agriculture,  trade  gen- 
erally, and  finance  are  all  at  stake.  More- 
over, the  process  of  meaningful  discussion 
and  coordination  on  several  multilateral 
levels  should  lead.  In  the  final  result,  to  the 
same  end  objective  as  that  of  The  Grand 
Design:  the  coordination  and  harmonization 
of  conflicting  national  policies. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Britain,  and 
Europe,  and  Washington,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  slow,  methodical  negotia- 
tion between  Britain  and  the  E.E.C, 
eschewing  glamorous  political  pronounce- 
ments, would  be  the  best  for  all  concerned. 
A  very  slow  process  of  negotiation  which 
allows  time  for  maturation  of  present  polit- 
ical and  cost  developments,  and  which  re- 
lates to  developments  Initiated  on  other 
fronts,  would  be  least  cosUy  economically 
and  politically,  and  would  ultimately  help 
the  EJB.C.  Itself.  And  If  the  entry  does  not 
after  all  take  place,  the  world  will  not  auto- 
matically fall  Into  chaos.  There  are  alter- 
natives. A  rapid  and  mad  embrace  will  not 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  marriage,  and  It  will 


certainly  lead  to  very  angry  relatives  and 
friends. 

The  politics  of  agriculture  In  particular 
must  be  dealt  with  carefully,  lest  commer- 
cial confiict  or  political  reaction  emerge  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  the  sectirlty  of  Europe 
consequenUy  become  an  uncertain  piece  In 
the  great  game  of  war  and  peace.  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  United  States  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  look  at  Europe  In  the  same  way 
as  It  did  a  few  yetu^  ago  when  the  dream 
of  political  unity  was  near  to  fulfillment. 
In  an  article  In  The  Times  that  angered 
a  handful  of  prominent  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  which  did  convey 
the  new  mood  Europe  must  sooner  or  later 
contend  with,  Mr.  Edwin  Dale  said,  very 
simply:  ^ 

Of  all  the  grand  and  sad  dreams  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  the  last  20  years,  one 
of  the  two  or  three  grandest  and  maddest 
ip  "European  unity,'  .  .  .  Tht  girl  looked  goi- 
geous  for  a  while.  But  now  she  is  all  warts. 
It  is  all  very  human  but  the  time  has  come 
to  cut  oiu:  losses. 

Mr.  Dale  it  should  be  remembered  was 
once  a  major  advocate  of  European  unity, 
and  he  is  a  very  astute  observer  of  the 
American  mood  In  economic   matters. 

The  answer  to  this  must  lie  in  a  more 
sophisticated  diplomacy,  and  a  recognition 
in  Europe  that  It  too  has  responsibilities, 
now  that  It  has  grown  up.  Agriculture  is  a 
critical  part  of  those  responsibllltie.s. 

A  positive  and  wise  appeal  was  recently 
made  by  the  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Samuels: 

Our  continued  and  constructive  relation- 
ships with  the  Europ>ean  Economic  Com- 
munity require  each  of  us  to  look  beyond 
the  parochial  nature  of  our  Interests  and 
to  raise  the  level  of  these  relationships  to 
that  of  high  policy  In  an  Interdependent 
and  economically  expanding  world.  .  .  .  Our 
thoughts  should  turn  to  the  harmonization 
of  policies  rather  than  the  compromising  of 
conflicts. 

From  conflict  resolution  to  positive,  crea- 
tive policies  for  international  economic  co- 
o[>eration :  Can  it  be  done? 


INDOCHINA:  THE  CXDNSTTTUTIONAL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  profound  issues  involved  in  the 
amendments  which  have  been  proposed 
to  limit  U.S.  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  merits  of  whether  it  is  politically, 
militarily,  or  morally  sound  for  us  to  be 
entangled  in  that  conflict  will  be  debated 
at  length,  as  they  have  been  debated  for 
many  years.  Most  of  us  have  strong 
opinions. 

The  other  issue  has  received  less  atten- 
tion, and  for  that  resison  alone  it  deserves 
a  special  focus.  Regardless  of  how  any 
Senator  feels  about  the  wisdom  of  our 
involvement,  he  has  good  reason  for  deep 
interest  in  the  procedures  through  which 
it  has  come  about,  and  particularly  in  the 
role  Congress  has  or  has  not  played.  Con- 
cern has  been  expressed  about  a  possible 
constitutional  crisis  over  the  war  power. 
In  truth  that  crisis  already  exists,  and 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  that  fact. 

The  complementary  amendments  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Church  and 
Cooper,  on  Cambodia,  and  by  Senators 
Hatfield,  Ooodell,  Hughes,  Cranston, 
myself,  and  other  Senators  on  Vietnam, 


'  "The     American     Dreams     XtaA     Went 
Wrong,"  The  Times,  September  34,  1989. 


Cambodia,  and  Laos,  are  practical  at- 
tempts to  assert  proper  congressional 
involvement.  In  fact,  they  use  the  only 
vehicle — limitations  on  spending  appro- 
priated funds — that  we  have  available  to 
enforce  our  decisions  on  the  use  of 
American  military  power  abroad.  More- 
over, it  is  a  vehicle  which  the  founders  of 
our  Republic  beheved  should  be  vigor- 
ously employed. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
stitutional issues  broached  by  these 
amendments.  Entitled  "Indochina:  The 
Constitutional  Crisis,"  it  supplies  an  ex- 
cellent historical  description  of  the  war 
power  and  a  concise  discussion  of  the 
legislative  actions  which  have  been  used 
to  justify  our  posture  in  Southeast  Asia, 

With  respect  to  our  amendment.  It 
concludes  that: 

PropKMed  restrictive  provisions  (such  at 
those  advanced  by  Senators  McOovem,  Hat- 
field, Hughes,  Ooodell  and  Cranston)  are  not 
only  a  legitimate  exercise  of  Congress'  money 
power,  but  pose  no  danger  of  Inflexibly  com- 
mitting our  [Mllcy  to  a  hazardous  course  be- 
cause (1)  they  Include  exceptions  which  in- 
sure the  safety  of  our  forces  and  (2)  they 
may  be  overridden  by  future  congressional 
action  If  circumstances  change. 

Mr.  President,  the  authors  of  this 
memorandum  include  prominent  legal 
scholars  and  former  government  oflQ- 
cials.  I  should  like  to  read  their  names: 

Alexander  M.  Blckel.  Professor  of  Law,  Yale 
Law  School. 

Bruce  Bromley.  Attorney.  New  York  City; 
former  Judge,  New  York  Court  of  App>eals. 

Ellas  Clark,  Professor  of  Law,  Yale  Law 
School. 

Ramsey  Clark,  former  Attrmey  General. 

William  T.  Coleman,  Attorney,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

John  Doar,  President,  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
D&S  Corporation,  Brooklyn;  former  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General. 

John  W.  Douglas,  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

George  N.  Lindsay,  Attorney,  New  York 
City. 

Burke  Marshall,  Professor  of  Law,  Yale  Law 
School:   former  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Louis  F.  Oberdorfer,  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General. 

Robcn  M.  Pennoyer,  Attorney,  New  York 
City. 

Stephen  J.  PoUak,  former  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General. 

Paul  C.  Wamke,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
note  that  the  basic  research  and  draft- 
ing for  the  memorandum  was  done  by 
the  12  Yale  Law  School  students:  David 
Cooke,  Held  L.  Feldmam,  Gary  Fontana. 
Frank  Hamsher,  Gertrude  Hamsher. 
Howard  O.  Hunter  m,  Christopher  Lan- 
ding, David  Marks,  Jeffrey  Orleans,  Ran- 
dall Shepard,  Eric  StaufTer  and  John 
M.  Townsend. 

Their  outstanding  work  on  this  proj- 
ect provides  a  graphic  demonstration  of 
how  students  are  doing  ljni)ortant.  use- 
ful, and  constructive  work  on  behalf  of 
the  peace  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
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sted  to  Congress. 

mchallenged  for 
twentieth  cen- 
allowed  the  ef- 


orandum  was  ordered  u)  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows : 

Indochina:  Th«  Constit trrioNAi.  Crisis 
The  dispatch  ol  American  troop*  into  Can 
bodla  by  the  President,  without  specific  au- 
thorization bv  Congress,  ra  sea  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  constltutlc  nal  aUocatlon  oI 
power  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  The  most  slgnlflcimt  factor  In  the 
resoluUon  of  such  questlonp  is  the  presence 
or  absence  of  action  by  eacji  branch. 

The  power  to  commit  Aincrlcan  forces  to 
combat  was  ortginaUy  entrt 
which  retained  It  almost 
over  a  century.   But  In   th 
tury.  Congress  has  passive! 
fectlve  ability  to  engage  thi  United  SUtes  In 
host  Us   actions   abroad   toj  be   assumed   al- 
most  entirely   by  the  Presidency. 

Proposals  now  before  Congress  invoke  the 
money  power  as  a  means  o|  asserting  oonuol 
over  the  Indochlnese  War  If  Congress  exer- 
cises Its  money  power  toi  prohibit  specific 
uses  of  the  armed  forces.  It  wUl  reassert  its 
long  dormant  capacity  flrihly  and  consUtu- 
Uonally  to  Umlt  the  President's  ablUty  to 
use  the  armed  forces  for  pxirposes  which  Con- 
gress does  not  approve. 

I.     TH«     LANOCaOl     OF    TI^    CONSTITUTIOK 

The  power  to  commit  American  troops  to 
battle  was  allocated  by  th«  Constitution  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress.  (The 
relevant  clauses  of  the  Constitution  are 
quoted  in  the  Appendix.)  The  President  is 
entrusted  with  the  executive  pov.er.'  made 
Commander  in  Chief  of  th*  Army  and  Navy,' 
and.  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate,  empowered  to  malde  treaUes  and  ap- 
point ambassadors.'  The  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  Uy  taxes  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense.*  to  define  a4d  punish  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nation*.'  to  declare  war* 
to  raise  and  support  armlles  (but  not  to  fi- 
nance them  for  more  th»n  two  years  at  a 
Ume),'  to  provide  and  m4tnt.aln  a  navy.*  to 
make  rules  for  the  land  land  naval  forces.* 
and  to  provide  for  caUlng  Up  and  organising 
tbe  mlUtla.>° 

n.    THX    OaiCINAl.     un  DKaSTANDINO 

The  ConstltuUon  does  not  say  explicitly 
whether  the  army  may  Ue  sent  into  battle 
when  Congress  has  not  declared  war.  or  U  It 
may.  under  what  clrcu|nstances  and  by 
whose  decision.  In  inteitjretlng  the  Con- 
stltuUon on  this  point,  it,  Is  helpful  to  look 
at  the  intent  of  the  Framers  and  to  tlie  tm- 
derstandlng  of  the  men  ^who  flist  put  the 
ConsUtutlon  Into  practice"  ^  ^.  ._. 

The    ConsUtutlonal    C^nventidn    debated 
the   clause   giving   Congtfess    the   power   to 
declare  war  on  Auguit  \l\  1787."  The  cUuse 
orlglnaUy    empowered    ccngress    "to    make 
war""   Some    delegates   objected    that   the 
power  should  Ue  with  the  executive,  as  It  did 
in  England."  Most  of  the  Convention  seemed 
nrmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  power  should 
lie   with   Congress,  but   that  the  President 
should  have  tbe  power  -tp  defend  against  a 
sudden  attack.  The  Contention  decided  to 
"insert   'declare.'   strlklnf   out   -make'   war, 
leaving  to  the  executive  the  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacks."  "  The  Ptamers  had  In  mind 
a  division  of  functions    The  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  wap  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  hostilities  after  they  are  legaUy 
begun  He  was  also  expected  to  take  measiires 
to  repel  any  actual  attaok  upon  the  United 
States  as  an  incident  ol  bU  executive  power. 
But   the   power    to    initiate   hostilities   was 
clearly  meant  to  be  resetted  to  the  Congreas. 
wltb  the  President  par«<^patlng  In  that  Inl- 
tUtive  only  so  f ar  as  hlsi  signature  was  nec- 
essary to  complete  an  act  of  Congress.  Thus. 
the  President,  unleu  ht*  veto  U  overridden, 
may  prevent  lear,  but  fie  cannot  eonttitu- 
tlonaUp  act  tOone  to  begin  a  war. 

The  fudieial  branch  to«4  also  quick  to  con- 


elude  that  Congreas  alone  can  declare  war. 
Delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  an  1801  prize  case,  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  concluded  that  the  "whole  powers 
of  war"  were  "vested  In  Congress."  " 

There  may,  however,  be  hostilities  which 
fall  short  of  requiring  an  actual  declaration 
of  war.  Ten  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  naval  trouble  between  the 
United  States  and  France  which  had  begun 
under  Washington  became  so  acute  that 
American  shipping  was  greatly  endangered." 
President  Adams  had  to  decide  what  to  do. 
Alexander  Hamilton  advised  the  administra- 
tion against  action  without  Congressional 
authority: 

•In  so  delicate  a  case.  In  one  which  Involves 
so  important  a  consequence  as  that  of  war, 
my  opinion  Is  that  no  doubtful  authority 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  President."" 

Adams  decided  to  wait  for  Congress  to  act, 
and  it  passed  laws  authorizing  him  to  pro- 
tect American  commerce.'*  Similarly  in  1801. 
President  Jefferson  was  faced  with  hostilities 
on  the  Barbary  Coast,  but  felt  that  he  could 
order  only  defensive  measures  untU  Congress 
authorized  him  to  commit  forces  to  offensive 
action." 

In  the  first  two  limited  tears  in  which  the 
United  States  found  itself,  both  Adams  and 
Jefferson  had  the  means  to  order  retaliatory 
action  immediately.  Perhaps  some  lives  and 
property  uxmld  have  been  saved  had  they 
done  so.  But  both  clearly  felt  that  the  de- 
cision to  commit  American  forces  was  not 
constitutionally  theirs  to  make,  aytd  pre- 
ferred the  preservation  of  the  Constttu- 
tianal  process  to  the  pursuit  of  a  temporary 
military  advantage. 
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m.   HISTORICAL    DEVRLOPMINT   OF  THB   WAB 
POWER 

A.  Wars  and  limited  u>ars  in  the  nineteenth 
century 
If  the  President's  power  to  engage  Ameri- 
can forces  m  hostilities  on  his  own  Initiative 
Is  limited  to  defensive  action  by  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  the  question 
of  the  proper  role  of  Congress  arises.  Con- 
gress clearly  has  the  power  to  engage  the 
United  States  in  formal  war.  as  It  did  In  1812 
with  the  President  reluctantly  assenting  ° 
It  may  declare  war  at  the  request  of  the 
Presldent.a  And  Congress  may  also  ratify 
after  the  fact  hostUlties  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent." ,  .  . 
The  executive  branch  very  early  recognized 
the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war.  In  the  course  of  a  dispute  with  Spain  in 
1806.  President  Jefferson  told  Congress: 

Considering  that  Congreas  alone  is  consti- 
tutionally invested  with  the  power  of  chang- 
ing our  position  from  peace  to  war.  I  have 
Thought  It  my  duty  to  await  their  authority 
befce  tislng  force  In  any  degree  which  could 
be  avoided.** 

Similar  deference  to  the  sole  power  of 
Congress  to  make  any  decision  to  commit 
the  United  SUtes  to  war  was  voiced  by  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe.*  Secretary  of  State  John 
Qulncy  Adams,"  and  Secretary  of  State 
Daniel  Webster." 

The  Congress  itself  was  jealously  aware  of 
its  war  power,  and  on  one  occasion  nearly 
censured  the  President  for  invading  it.  In 
"84fl  It  had  declared,  after  the  fact,  that  a 
stote  of  war  existed  with  Mexico.  But  the  de- 
bate was  bitter  and  the  war  unpopular.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  Its  thanks  to  General  Taylor, 
but  amended  its  resolution  to  note  that  he 
had  won. 

A  war  unnecessarily  and  unconstitution- 
ally begxm  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Among  the  Congressmen  supporting  the 
amendment  were  former  President  John 
Qulncy  Adams  and  future  President  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Congress  also  has  considerable  power,  short 
of  a  declaration   of  war,  to  authorise  and 


regulate  limited  hostlUtles,  as  It  has  done 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  with  and  without 
executive  approval,  since  1798." 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  execu- 
tive branch  frequently  recognized  the  need 
for    congressional    authoHzation    even    for 
limited  military  actions.  In  1867  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  refused  to  send  ships  to  help 
a  British  expedition   In   China,  because  he 
lacked  congressional  authority  to  do  so.>»  The 
next  year  President  Buchanan  pleaded  with 
Congress    for    authority    to    protect    transit 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  refused  to 
act  without  It."  Nor  In  1876  would  the  State 
Department  use  force  to  help  Americans  In 
Mexico,  because  It  felt  it  lacked  the  power  to 
do  so."  As  late  as   1911   President  William 
Howard  Taft  felt  that  he  had  enough  power 
to  move  troops  to  the  Mexican  border,  to  be 
ready  in  case  Congress  told  him  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  endangered  by 
the  revolution   there,   but  refused  to  send 
them  m  on  his  own  authority.** 
B.  Erosion  of  the  congressional  war-making 
power  in  the  20th  century 
In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  executive  began  to  exercise  greater  dis- 
cretion in  the  use  of  American  armed  forces 
abroad.  For  instance,  without  specific  con- 
gressional    approval.     President     Theodore 
Roosevelt  sent  American  troops  Into  Panama 
In    1903   and   President  Wilson  sent  troops 
Into  Mexico  in  1916  in  pursuit  of  the  Pancho 
VUla  bandits.** 

Since  1945.  the  executive  has  regularly  used 
military  force  abroad  as  a  tool  of  diplomacy. 
Aside  from  Indochina,  the  greatest  use  of 
American  force  was  in  Korea,  where  several 
hundred  thousand  troops  were  committed 
to  combat  and  major  casualties  were  In- 
curred. There  was  neither  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  nor  any  other  specific  congres- 
sional sanction  for  the  Kore«ui  conflict." 
American  forces  were  sent  into  the  Pormosan 
Strait  In  1956.  Into  Lebanon  In  1958.  and 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1966.  The 
Navy  was  used  to  blockade  Cuba  during  the 
missile  crisis  in  1962.  And.  most  recentiy. 
naval  vessels  were  dispatched  to  the  vicinity 
of  Haiti  and  Trinidad  In  response  to  In- 
ternal conflicts  in  those  countries.  Prior  con- 
gressional resolutions  were  obtained  by  the 
President  for  the  Pormosan  and  Lebanese 
actions,  but  both  the  validity  of  those  reso- 
lutions and  the  degree  to  which  President 
Elsenhower  relied  on  them  has  been  ques- 
tioned." 

The  application  of  prior  historical  prece- 
dents to  unilateral  executive  use  of  armed 
force  abroad  in  the  mid-twenUeth  century 
can.  however,  be  misleading.  For  Instance, 
as  precedents  for  the  Vietnam  War,  a  SUte 
Department  Memorandum  cites  a  long  series 
of  military  actions  ordered  by  the  President 
alone."  The  majority  of  the  cited  mlUtary 
actions  undertaken  by  the  executive  with- 
out congressional  approval  took  place  In  the 
nineteenth  century.  Most  of  them  were  not 
actions  that  Involved  conflicts  with  foreign 
states;  rather,  the  bulk  of  them  Involved  the 
protection    of    individuals,    police    actions 
against  pirates  or  actions  against  primitive 
peoples.  Furthermore,  the  United  States  did 
not  have  a  significant  standing  army  during 
pc«icetime  until  after  1945,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  limited  In  the  military  actions  that 
he  oould  take  by  the  need  to  approach  Con- 
gress to  ask  for  any  Increase  in  the  size  of 
the  armed  forces.  Today,  with  a  tremendmis 
military  machine  and  modem  transport  at 
his  immediate  disposal,  the  President  is  un- 
der Utile  practical  pressure  to  seek  congres- 
sional   authorUation    for    his    actions,    and 
therefore  he  U  unUkely  to  seek  it  unless 
Congress  insists  that  he  do  so.** 


IV.     TH«     THEORKTICAl.     BASES     FOB     TrNIl.ATERAL 
PRSSmENTIAI.     ACTION 

The  theories  on  which  various  Presidents 
have  reUed  for  the  use  of  military  force 
abroad  without  congressional  ^proval  may 
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be  divided  Into  three  general  categories:  (1) 
the  sudden  attack  theory;  (2)  the  neutrality 
theory;  and  (3)  the  collective  security 
theory." 

(1)  The  Sudden  Attack  Theory. — The 
President  as  the  Chief  Executive  has  the  In- 
herent power  to  defend  the  sovereignty  and 
Integrity  of  the  nation  Itself  and  to  respond 
to  an  armed  attack  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  without  requesting  congres- 
sional approval.  For  example,  we  do  not 
question  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  to  order  a  retaliatory  strike  In 
the  event  of  an  atomic  attack  on  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of  an 
armed  attack  on  American  territory  proper, 
the  power  of  the  President  is  more  closely 
circumscribed.*" 

(2)  The  Neutrality  Theory. — Also  known 
as  "Interposition,"  the  neutrality  theory  was 
developed  during  the  nineteenth  century  as  a 
Justification  for  American  military  Involve- 
ment aboard  to  protect  American  citizens 
and  pro{)erty.  When  American  armed  forces 
were  sent  Into  a  foreign  nation,  their  pres- 
ence was  supposed  to  be  "neutral"  with  re- 
spect to  any  conflicts  there.  The  executive, 
in  taking  such  action,  was  not  necessarily 
"making  war"  but  merely  dispatching  troops 
to  act  as  security  guards  for  American  citi- 
zens and  their  property.  The  real  difficulty, 
clearly,  was  in  remaining  neutral  and  avoid- 
ing conflict.*^ 

(3)  The  Collective  Security  Theory. — Since 
1945,  the  United  States  has  entered  Into 
many  security  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
Many  of  these  agreements  have  clauses  which 
Indicate  that  the  security  of  each  signatory 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  each  other  signa- 
tory. Unilateral  presidential  action  under 
these  agreements  may  be  Justified  as  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  American  security 
even  though  the  conflict  may  arise  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  American  shores,  but, 
carried  to  its  extreme,  the  collective  security 
theory  would  justify  almost  any  unilateral 
presidential  use  of  armed  force  abroad,^  a 
result  contrary  to  Constitutional  standards. 

v.  THE  JTTSnnCATIONS  FOR  T7NILATVBAL  EXECU- 
TIVE   ACTION    IN    INDOCHINA 

The  Involvement  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam,  the  commencement  of  an  air  war 
In  Laos,  and  the  expansion  of  the  ground 
war  Into  Cambodia  have  resulted  almost  en- 
tirely from  executive  decisions  and  actions. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  government  has 
Justified  Its  action  primarily  on  the  grounds 
of:  (1)  the  presidential  prerogative  to  pro- 
tect American  sectirlty  Interests  abroad  by 
whatever  means  necessary.  (2)  the  SEATO 
treaty;  and  (3)  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion.*' It  cannot  be  said  that  the  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  executive  in  Cambodia  or  the 
earlier  actions  in  both  Vietnam  and  Laos 
are  clearly  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
However,  the  expansion  of  the  roar  into  Cam- 
bodia is  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  acts 
which,  taken  together,  have  nearly  stripped 
Congress  of  its  war  power. 

(1)  The  Presidential  Prerogative. — Un- 
doubtedly, the  speed  with  which  crises  de- 
velop In  the  modem  world  necessitates  a 
strong  executive  who  can  respond  quickly  to 
such  crises.  The  need  for  a  speedy  response, 
the  need  for  secrecy,  the  need  to  protect 
American  citizens  and  property  abroad,  and 
the  need  to  protect  American  security  In- 
terests in  the  balance  of  power  are  all  used 
to  legitimize  the  use  by  the  executive,  with- 
out congressional  approval,  of  American 
armed  forces  abroad.  Recent  United  States 
actions,  especially  in  Korea  and  Indochina, 
are  cited  to  support  great  executive  discre- 
tion In  the  use  of  American  military  force 
abroad.  The  recent  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
without  prior  congressional  approval  or  even 
notice  Is  not  without  historical  precedent 
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and  not  without  Justification  under  a  broad 
Interpretation  of  the  collective  security 
theory.** 

However,  the  real  question  Is  whether  the 
balance  has  shifted  too  far  In  favor  of  the 
executive. '°  A  war,  such  as  the  one  In  Indo- 
china, requires  great  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  great  numbers  of  the  American  people.  It 
Is  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  predict  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  any  American  Interven- 
tion. Consequently,  when  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility of  large  scale  American  Involvement 
and  even  a  limited  risk  of  war.  Congress 
should  pass  on  the  desirability  of  American 
military  action." 

The  executive  has  also  placed  reliance  on 
the  power  of  the  President  as  chief  formula- 
tor  of  foreign  policy  and  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces.  Granted  that  the 
President  does  have  primary  responsibility 
in  the  modem  world  for  the  handling  of  for- 
eign policy,  he  should  not  have  the  discre- 
tion to  initiate  war  as  an  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Finally,  the  Commander  in  Chief  provision 
of  the  Constitution  Is  an  expression  of  civil- 
ian control  over  the  military;  It  does  not  give 
the  war  power  to  the  President." 

(2)  The  SEATO  Treaty. — The  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  Is  one  of  the  many 
multilateral  collective  sectirtty  treaties  which 
the  United  States  has  signed.  Neither  South 
Vietnam  nor  Cambodia  is  a  signatory,  but 
both  countries  are  within  '"protocol  area?" 
which  the  signatories  consider  to  be  vital  to 
their  security  Interests.**  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  are  ambiguous,  and  It  Is  at  least  ques- 
tionable whether  the  United  States  was  obli- 
gated by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  South  Vietnam." 

More  importantly,  the  SEATO  agreement 
cannot  help  answer  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions, because  it  specifically  states  thAt  ac- 
tion by  a  signatory  in  response  to  an  attack 
on  another  signatory  or  a  "protocol  country" 
Is  to  be  made  only  after  a  decision  made 
according  to  the  "constitutional  processes" 
of  the  signatory  •• 

The  more  relevant  Issue  is  the  power  of  the 
President  to  Involve  American  tarcee  In  for- 
eign combat  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty.  The 
Constitution  requires  that  the  Senate  must 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  any  treaty 
before  It  can  become  effective.**  Once  ap- 
proved, the  treaty  Is  of  the  same  nature  as 
any  other  duly  passed  law  which  the  execu- 
tive U  bound  to  execute  faithfully  •»  If.  how- 
ever, the  war  power  Is  a  congressional  prerog- 
ative, the  decisions  regarding  the  initiation 
of  war  should  be  made  by  both  bouses  of 
Congress  and  not  Just  the  Senate." 

(3)  The  Tonkin  Oulf  ResoluUon. — Follow- 
ing reported  attacks  on  American  naval 
vessels  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  in  August  of 
1964.  Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
which  gave  the  President  broad  discretion 
to  respond  to  "aggreaalon"  In  Southeast 
Asla.^  Congressional  action  which  does  not 
amount  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war  may 
be  a  valid  congressional  authorization  of 
hostilities."  and  some  commentators  think 
that  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  Is  an  ade- 
quate congressional  authorisation  for  the 
Vietnamese  War." 

There  are  two  factors,  however,  which 
make  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  an  Invalid 
basis  for  continued  Congressional  inaction. 
First,  It  was  passed  with  great  speed  and 
in  the  heat  of  emotion  that  resulted  from 
the  reported  attack  on  American  naval  ves- 
sels In  the  Tonkin  Gulf."  Secondly,  there 
were  few  American  troops  in  Vietnam  in  the 
American  ground  combat  forces  there." 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  congressional 
inaction  and  failure  to  repeal  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution  give  Implicit  authorisation 
to  the  Indochlnese  War.  The  logical  outcome 
of  such  an  argument  Is  that  the  President 
can  do  whatever  he  wishes  and  the  Congress 
has  the  affirmative  duty  to  try  to  stop  him. 


This  shifts  the  presumption  of  the  Framers 
In  favor  of  congressional  control  over  war- 
making  and  gives  the  initial  and  continued 
upper  hand  to  the  executive." 

VI.     THE     OPPORTUNITIES     FOB     RSASSERTION     OF 
CONGRESSIONAL    POWER 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  the  last  bastion 
of  popular  control  of  the  government."  Con- 
gress now  has  ttie  opportunity  to  use  this 
power  to  restore  the  constitutional  balance 
by  Including  in  authorization  acts  any  of 
a  number  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican funds  and  forces  in  Indochina.  More 
forcefully  than  a  resolution  of  one  or  both 
houses,"*  enacting  specific  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  our  military  forces  in  Indochina  and 
directing  their  withdrawal  would  effectively 
assert  congressional  control  of  the  limited 
war  In  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Proposed 
restrictive  provisions  (such  as  those  ad- 
vanced by  Senators  McOovem,  Hatfield, 
Hughes,  Ooodell  and  Cranston)**  are  not 
only  a  legitimate  exercise  of  Congress'  money 
power,  but  pose  no  danger  of  Inflexibility 
committing  our  policy  to  a  hazardous  course 
because  (1)  they  Include  exceptions  which 
Insure  the  safety  of  our  forces  and  (2)  they 
ma>  be  overridden  by  future  congressional 
action  If  circumstances  change. 
A.  Specifically  restricting  the  use  to  which 

military  forces  may  be  put  is  a  le0timate 

exercise  of  congressional  power 

Thert!  IS  no  doubt  that  under  the  Con- 
stltuvion  Congress  has  complete  control 
over  governmental  use  of  funds.  Historical 
precedent,  textual  analysis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Intent  of  the  Framers,  and  Judicial 
construction  unambiguously  indicate  that 
the  money  power  may  be  \ised  to  restrict  the 
President's  control  of  the  armed  forces. 

Past  congressional  success  in  the  restric- 
tion of  military  policy  through  the  use  of 
specific  provisions  in  money  acts  offers  con- 
clusive support  for  the  legitimacy  of  such 
a  measure  to  control  the  military  actions  of 
the  President.  Riders  and  amendmenu  on 
appropriation  and  authorization  acts  tra- 
ditionally have  been  a  device  favored  by 
Congress  to  restrict  and  to  control  executive 
action.***  The  most  recent  esample  is  Sec- 
tion 643  of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  passed  In  1969. 
which  states  that  "none  of  the  ftinds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  introduction  of  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  Into  Laos  and  Thailand""  Last 
year's  rider  alone  serves  as  clear  precedent 
for  similar  restrietioru  on  use  of  forces  or 
funds  in  Cambodia  or  in  Vietnam  itself. 

An  almost  Identical  restriction  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  the  Selective  Service 
and  Training  Act  of  1940,  which  included 
the  proviso  that: 

"Persons  inducted  into  the  land  forces  of 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  except  In  the  Territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Philippine  Islands.'" 

It  appears  that  in  the  past  Presidents 
have  altvays  compUed  with  such  restrictions, 
even  when  they  originally  expressed  an  in- 
tention to  ignore  them.**  Complianoe  by  the 
executive  is.  In  fact,  clearly  dictated  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  general  grant  to  the  President  of  the 
executive  power  ■  la  qualified  by  the  admoni- 
tion that  "he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  eEBCUted.""  The  powers  of  Con- 
gress to  raise  and  appropriate  revenues,  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  and  to  provide  and 
pnaintj>>n  R  navy,  are  all  law-making  pow- 
ers." An  appropriation  rider  enacted  into  law 
would  therefore  tmpoee  a  clear  consUtutional 
obligation  on  the  President  to  abide  by  its 
provisions.*'  In  addition,  it  would  constitute 
a  pro  tanto  repeal  of  previous  statutes  grant- 
ing tb«  President  discretion  to  use  funds  for 
military  purposes. 
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Tta«  Presldenc's  power  as  Commander  In 
Chief  does  not  free  him  from  enacted  reatxic- 
Uons.  The  Constitution  h&s  {(ranted  to  Con- 
gress the  fundamental  pow«r  to  create  the 
resources  employed  by  the  branches  of  the 
gOTernment.  The  Commandet  in  Chief  clause 
merely  entitles  the  Presidenti  to  the  supreme 
command  of   the   armed   foiets   within   the 
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limits  established  by   the 
created  those  forces,  provXi 
reasonable.** 

The  fundamental  import 
power  Is  evident  from  the 
the  Kramers  to  place  this  poi 
hands  of  Congrees.  Particular  care  was  taken 
to  maintain  under  congressMnal  control  the 
us*  of  funds  for  military  pitrposes,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  constitutional  provision  that  no 
money  may  be  appropriated  for  the  army  "for 
a  longer  term  than  two  years."  "  The  ration- 
ale for  the  allocation  of  powtor  made  by  the 
PYamers  of  the  Constitution  is  basic  to  our 
concept  of  democracy :  that  the  leglalators, 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  should  have 
cMnp^ete  control  over  the  naslon's  resourcea. 
Madison  described  the  monet  power  in  thcoe 
terms:  1 

"This  power  over  the  purselmay,  In  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  comple^  and  effectual 
weapon  with  which  any  conalfltutlon  can  arm 
the  Immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple." ^  I 

The  wisdom  of  this  grant  of  power  Is 
borne  out  by  recent  history.  ^The  conduct  of 
the  Indochina  War  has  precipitated  a  wide- 
spread disillusionment  with  the  government, 
and  attendant  loss  of  respec^  for  law.  If  the 
people,  through  their  representatives,  have 
no  control  over  the  commitr 
sources  to  war-m^iking,  the 
sistent  with  the  democratic 
Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  spoke 
the  Issue  In  the  Steel  Seizi 
eluding  that  the  powers  of 
both  as  Commander  In  CUlef  and  in  bis 
executive  capacity,  were  noti^  unlimited  and 
could  be  restrained  by  another  branch  of  the 
government."  All  the  Jiistlce^  In  the  majority 
Indicated  that  the  extent  to  iwblch  Congress 
had  acted  to  control  the  actlbn  taken  by  the 
President,  selztire  of  moat  of  the  nation's 
steel  mills,  was  significant  lln  determining 
the  constltutionaUty  of  blk  action. '«  The 
opinions  Imply  that  When  Congress  speaks 
on  the  question  of  what  form  executive  ac- 
tion may  take,  such  power  ko  act  alone  as 
the  President  may  have  x^U  bfi  circum- 
scribed. In  the  Steel  Seizure  Case,  the  Jus- 
tices disagreed  cm  the  proper  Interpretation 
of  Congress'  failure  to  act  o»  relevant  legis- 
lation; In  contrast,  if  Congrets  enacts  a  clear 
prohibition  on  mititary  action  in  specified 
areas  of  Indochina,  the  memning  would  be 
clear,  and  preaidentiai  poweri  would  be  effec- 
tively limited. 

B.  Continuing  congressional  control  and  the 
inclusion  of  adequate  exceptions  to  restric- 
tions on  military  action  insure  that  mili' 
tary  policy  will  rem,ain  flexible 
There    Is.    of    eourae.    a    |>oaBlblUty    that 
changed  clreumstanees  wUl  i  foroe  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  wladom  of  certain  specific 
limitations.    Btit    the    assertion    of    congres- 
sional control  by  enacting  t|>e  proposed  re- 
strictions merely  shifts  froQi   the  President 
to  Congren  power  over  future  military  In- 
volvement in  Indochina. 

The  Presldsnt  would  retain  the  power  to 
engage  In  immedtate  self-defense  under  the 
executive  power  to  repel  stviden  attacks.  In 
addition,  exceptions  to  thai  restrictions  of 
the  McOovem  -  Hatfield  -  Hiighes  -  Ooodell- 
Cranston  proposal  permit  full  executive  free- 
dom to  protect  oar  troops  an<l  prlaooers  dtir- 
ing  wlthdTAWBi.n  But  wtm,jar  tUeUions  would 
be  reserved  far  Con^ma.  mlittH  is  fnUp  ca- 
pable of  mmkim§  mmfor  dtoeMkas  qmiekly  mnd 
competently  Jkmd  by  mtmrtiii^  tta  proper  tOI» 


in  decisions  of  war-making .  Congress  would 
act  to  re-establish  the  traditional  constitu- 
tional balance. 

Vn.   CONCLUSION 

The  current  unlimited  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  executive  to  engage  In  military  action  Is 
largely  the  result  of  Inaction  by  Congresses 
past.  As  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jackson 
stated: 

"We  may  say  that  power  to  legislate  for 
emergencies  belongs  In  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, but  only  Congress  Itself  can  prevent 
power  from  slipping  through  Its  fingers."" 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Constitution    of    the    United   States    of 
America,  Article  2,  1 1. 
'  Ibid.  ArUcle  2.  I  3.  cl.  1. 

>  Ibid,  Article  2.  I  2.  cl.  2. 
'  Ibid.  ArUcle  1.  f  8.  cl.  1. 

^  Ibid.  Article  1.  f  8,  cl.  10. 
*lbid.  Article  1.  18.  cl.  11. 
'  Ibid.  Article  1.  t8.  cl.  13. 
» Ibid.  Article  1,8  8,  cl.  13. 

>  Ibid.  Article  1.  |  8.  cl.  14. 

x'  Ibid.  Article  1.  {  8.  cl.  15  and  cl.  16. 

■>  Por  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  war  power  see  the 
article  by  Prancls  D.  Wormuth.  "The  Viet- 
nam War:  The  President  versus  the  Con- 
stitution," on  which  this  paper  draws  heavily. 
It  Is  reprinted  in  Palk.  ed.,  The  Vietnam  War 
and  International  Law,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1960. 

"James  Madison.  Notes  of  Debates  in  the 
Federal  Convention,  Ohio  University  Press 
edlUon.  1966. 

A  transcript  of  Madison's  notes  on  the  de- 
bate on  the  war  power  Is  included  In  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  paper. 

"Ibid.,  debate  of  August  17.  1787  (Ohio 
edition  page  476). 

"  /bid.,  remarks  of  Mr.  Butler  (see  ap- 
pendix). Por  a  discussion  of  the  English  al- 
location of  power,  still  accurate  when  the 
Constitution  was  written,  see  John  Locke, 
Second  Treatise  on  Government  ( 1960) ,  chap- 
ters 12  and   13.  f  145. 

Mr.  Oerry  remarked  that  be  "never  ex- 
pected to  hear  in  a  republic  a  motion  to  em- 
power the  Executive  alone  to  declare  war." 

'*  Ibid.,  the  motion  passed  eight  states  to 
one.  Massachusetts  absent,    (see  appendix). 

'•The  Amelia,  i  Cranch  (5  U.S.)  1  (1801). 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  wrote : 

"The  whole  powers  of  war  being,  by  the 
Constitution,  vested  In  Congress,  the  acts 
of  that  body  alone  can  be  rescrted  to  as  our 
guides  in  this  Inquiry." 

The  case  involved  a  ship  whose  seizure 
would  have  t>een  legal  under  the  President's 
privateering  proclamation,  but  whose  seizure 
the  Court  held  was  illegal  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  which  authorized  the 
proclamation.  The  privateer  was  made  to  pay 
damages  to  the  ship's  owner. 

''  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Prance  and  England  in  1793.  American  ship- 
ping was  molested  by  the  blockades  of  both 
nations.  President  Washington  met  the  chal- 
lenge with  his  famous  Neutralliy  Proclama- 
tion, which  kept  the  United  States  out  of  the 
conflict.  By  1798.  however.  French  deprada- 
tlons  on  American  commerce  had  become  so 
menacing  that  acUon  was  needed  to  protect 
It.  The  question  was  whether  President 
Adams  could  do  so  on  his  own  authority  or 
whether  he  needed  the  authority  of  Congress. 

'"Alexander  Hamilton  to  James  McHenry, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  May  17,  1798  (quoted 
in  Wormuth.  op.  cit.) 

■*  Congreis  suspended  commercial  Inter- 
course with  Prance  In  the  Act  of  June  IS. 

1798.  augmented  by  the  Act  of  February  9, 

1799.  (1  Stat.  665.  1  Stat  613). 

It  denounced  the  treaty  with  France  in  the 
Act  of  July  7,  1798  (1  Stat.  678). 

It  created  the  Department  of  the  Navy  by 
the  Act  of  April  27,  1798  ( 1  Stat.  663) . 


And  It  established  the  Marine  Corps  by  the 
Act  of  July  11.  1798  (1  SUt  594). 

The  controversy  with  France  is  described  In 
note  17.  above. 

"The  Barbary  States,  parUcularly  Tripoli, 
had  been  marauding  American  shipping.  In 
an  attempt  to  exact  a  payment  of  tribute 
from  the  United  States.  When  the  promised 
tribute  was  not  paid.  Tripoli  declared  war  on 
the  United  States.  President  Jefferson  sent 
ships  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  authorized 
them  only  to  defend  themselves  and  other 
American  ships.  The  Navy  captured  a  TripoU- 
tan  ship,  but  released  it  after  disarming  It.  as 
the  President  told  Congress: 

"Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Oongxess,  to  go  beyond 
the  line  of  defense,  the  vessel,  being  disabled 
from  committing  further  hostilities,  was  lib- 
erated with  Its  crew.  The  Legislature  will 
doubtless  consider  whether,  by  authorizing 
measures  of  offense  also,  they  will  place  our 
force  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Its 
adversaries." 

Tboma,s  Jefferson,  First  Annual  Message, 
December  8,  1801,  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  (1908)   voa.  I.  p.  336. 

"Act  of  June  18,  1813  (3  Stat.  155). 

••Act  of  April  30,  1898  (30  SUt.  738),  con- 
taining the  ultimatum  to  Spain,  and  the  Act 
of  April  25.  1898  (30  Stat.  364),  declaring 
that  a  state  of  war  had  existed  since  April 
21. 

«  Act  of  May  13.  1846  (  Stat.  ) ,  and  Act 
of  August  6,  1861   (13  Stat.  336). 

f  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 
vol.  I,  p.  389. 

"  In  1834  Colombia  notified  the  United 
States  that  It  was  threatened  by  France,  and 
asked  for  protection.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
had  been  announced  the  year  before,  but  the 
administration  would  not  commit  Itself  to 
defend  Colombia.  President  Monroe  wrote  to 
Former  President  Madison  that: 

"The  Executive  has  no  right  to  compromlt 
the  nation  in  any  question  of  war." 

Letter  of  August  2,  1834,  quoted  In  Wor- 
muth, op.  cit. 

"Three  days  after  Monroe's  letter  to  Madi- 
son. Secretary  of  State  Adams  formally  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  Colombia  to  the  United 
States: 

"By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  ultimate  decision  of  this  question  be- 
longs to  the  Legislative  Department  of  the 
Government." 

John  Qulncy  Adams  to  Jose  Maria  Salazar, 
August  6. 1834. 

"  In  1851  Hawaii  asked  the  United  States 
for  protection  from  Prance.  Secretary  of 
State  Daniel  Webster  refused  to  help: 

"I  have  to  say  that  the  war-making  i>ower 
rests  entirely  with  Congress  and  that  the 
President  can  authorize  belligerent  opera- 
tions only  In  the  cases  expressly  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  By  these 
no  power  Is  given  to  the  Executive  to  oppose 
an  attack  by  one  Independent  nation  on 
the  possessions  of  another." 

J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law, 
Washington.  GJ».0.  vol.  7,  p.  163. 

■^  Congressional  Globe,  80th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  page  96,  January  3.  1848. 

The  Mexican  War  had  been  precipitated 
In  1846  by  President  Polk's  dispatch  of  Amer- 
ican troope  Into  a  territory  whose  poeseasion 
was  disputed  with  Mexico.  After  hostilities 
erupted,  Oongraes  reluctantly  declared  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

The  resolution  referred  to  was  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  successful  American  forces. 
The  clause  censuring  the  President  was 
moved  as  an  amendment  to  that  resolution. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  on  January 
9.  but  was  dropped  when  the  resolution  came 
up  for  a  final  vote. 
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"For  the  1798  legislation,  see  note  19. 
above. 

Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
act  against  Tripoli  in  the  Act  of  nbruary 
6.  1803  (3  Stat.  139).  ] 

In  1839,  In  the  course  of  a  dispute  over 
the  boundary  of  Maine,  Congress  authorized 
the  use  of  force  against  England  In  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1839  (5  Stat.  356).  Force  was 
never  needed. 

In  1890  the  Congress  passed  an  act,  which 
became  law  without  the  President's  signa- 
ture, authorizing  the  use  of  force  to  extract 
an  Indemnity  for  the  seizure  of  American 
ships  off  Venezuela.  Act  of  June  17,  1890 
(26  Stat.  674).  The  indemnity  was  secured 
by  arbitration. 

"Secretary  of  State  Lewis  Cass  wrote  the 
British  Government  that: 

"Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment Is  not  the  war-making  power.  The  ex- 
ercise of  that  great  attribute  of  sovereignty 
Is  vested  in  Congress,  and  the  President  has 
no  authority  to  order  aggressive  hostilities 
to  be  undertaken.  .  .  .  Military  expeditions 
Into  the  Chinese  territory  cannot  be  under- 
taken without  the  authority  of  the  National 
Legislature." 

Moore,  op.  cit.  vol.  7,  p.  184. 

''President  Buchanan  told  Congress  that: 

The  executive  government  of  this  country 
In  Its  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  Is  lim- 
ited to  diplomacy  alone.  When  this  falls  It 
can  go  no  further.  It  cannot  legitimately  re- 
sort to  force  without  authority  of  Congress, 
except  In  resisting  and  repelling  hostile  at- 
tacks. 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol. 
5,  p.  616:   Message  of  December  6,  1858. 

*•■  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Hunter  wrote: 

"The  President  is  not  authorized  to  order 
or  approve  an  act  of  war  In  a  country  with 
which  we  are  at  peace,  except  in  self-defense. 
This  Is  a  peculiarity  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  at  times  may  be  Inconvenient, 
but  which  Is  believed  to  have  proved  and  will 
in  the  future  be  found  In  the  long  run  to  be 
wise  and  essential  to  the  public  welfare." 

Moore,  op.  at.  vol.  7,  p.  167. 

"In  his  Third  Annual  Message.  President 
Taft  told  Congress: 

"The  assumption  by  the  press  that  I  con- 
template intervention  on  Mexican  Soil  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  or  property  is  of  course 
gratuitous,  because  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
I  have  such  authority  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  If  I  had  I  would  not  exercise  It 
without  express  congressional  approval." 

Despite  presidential  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  a  diluted  but  similar  recognition  of 
the  need  for  Congressional  approval  of  lim- 
ited hostilities  lay  behind  the  requests  for 
the  Formosa  Resolution  of  1954,  the  Middle 
East  Resolution  of  1957,  and  the  CuU  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  of  1964. 

"  See  generally.  Reveley,  "PresldentJal  War- 
Making:  Constitutional  Prerogative  or  Usur- 
pation?" 55  Va.  L.  Rev.  1243.  1257-63  (1969). 

President  WUson  sent  American  troope  Into 
Vera  Cruz  In  1914  on  his  own  authority,  but 
be  had  asked  Congress  for  an  enabling  act 
the  day  before  the  troops  were  used,  and  the 
day  after  the  landing  Congress  ratified  his 
action. 

■See,  "Congress,  The  President  and  the 
Power  to  Commit  Forces  to  Combat,"  In  The 
Vietnam  War  and  International  Law,  v.  2 
(Falk  ed.  1969)  at  616,  636-37.  This  article 
originally  appeared  as  a  Note  In  the  Harvard 
Law  Review.  81  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1771  (1968). 
Much  of  the  content  and  many  of  the  argu- 
ments in  this  memorandum  have  been  drawn 
from  this  Note.  Hereinafter  it  will  be  cited  as 
the  "Harv.  Note"  with  page  citations  to  the 
Palk  collection. 

"  See,  Moore,  "The  National  Executive  and 
the  Use  ot  Armed  Forces  Abroad,"  in  Falk, 
supra  (n.  SS)  at  800,  817.  This  was  originally 
an  address  given  by  Professor  Moore  at  the 
ItftTkl  War  College  on  Oct.  11,  1968.  (Herein- 


after cited  as  "Moore  Address"  with  page  ci- 
tations to  the  Falk  collection) ;  and  see  Harv. 
Note  at  637. 

"  U.S.  Department  of  StaU,  "The  Legality 
of  United  States  Participation  in  the  Defense 
of  Vlet-Nam,"  54  Department  oi  State  Bulle- 
tin 474  (1966),  reprinted  in  "Symposium — 
LegaUty  of  United  States  Participation  In  the 
Viet  Nam  ConlUct. "  75  Yale  LJ.  1084  (1866). 
I  Hereinafter  cited  as  State  Department 
Memo.] 

"As  precedent  for  Vietnam,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  nineteenth  century  usee  of 
force  do  not  survive  close  scrutiny.  Moet  were 
minor  undertaking,  designed  to  protect 
American  citizens  or  ptroperty,  or  to  revenge 
a  sUgbt  to  natlooal  honor,  and  moet  Involved 
no  combat,  or  even  Its  likelihood,  with  tareeB 
of  another  state.  To  use  force  abroad  on  a 
notable  scale,  the  President  would  of  neces- 
sity have  had  to  request  Congress  to  augment 
the  standing  army  and  navy. 

Reveley,  supra,  n.  8,  at  1258. 

»  See  generally,  Harv.  Not«. 

«>See  generally  Harv.  Note  at  624,  631. 

In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  on  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  proper,  there  Is 
little  question  that  the  executive  possesses 
the  power  to  respond  with  all  means  at  bis 
disposal.  Congressional  approval  of  such  ac- 
tion would  probably  be  Immediate.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  attack  is  made  on  Ameri- 
can persons  or  property  abroad,  then  the 
response  should  generally  be  proportional  to 
the  attack.  The  recent  "Pueblo  Incident"  U 
a  striking  example  of  the  fact  that  not  every 
use  of  force  against  the  United  States  is  an 
act  which  places  the  country  at  war  and  that 
a  variety  of  factors  should  enter  into  the 
development  of  an  ^proprlate  response. 
Short  of  an  attack  which  threatens  the  life 
of  the  country,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the 
President's  power  under  the  sudden  attack 
theory  is  fairly  limited. 

There  is  also  the  danger  of  provocation, 
either  planned  or  accidental.  The  mere  pres- 
ence of  American  forces  near  a  hostile  nation 
may  provoke  a  "sudden  attack."  Consider,  for 
Instance,  the  U-2  incident  in  1960,  the  vari- 
ous RB-47  Incidents,  then  the  "Pueblo  In- 
cident." If  the  response  to  such  an  attack 
is  not  limited,  then  the  country  may  become 
Involved  in  a  much  larger  conflict  with  little 
or  no  executive-legislative  collaboration. 

"Bee  generally,  Harr.  Note  at  884;  Reve- 
ley, supra  (n.  34)  at  1267  et  seq.:  and  Vel- 
vet, "The  War  In  Viet  Nam:  Unoonstltu- 
tlonal,  JtiBtlclable  and  JurlsdlctKmally  At- 
tackable," 16  Kan.  L.  Rev.  449  <19e8).  (Ca- 
veat: Prof.  Velvel's  article  Is  highly  one- 
sided.) 

Modem  analogies  of  the  "neutrality 
theory"  were  the  landing  of  troope  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  1965  and  the  recent 
dispatch  of  American  naval  vessels  to  the 
area  around  Haiti  and  Trinidad. 

The  real  problem  with  the  neutrality 
theory  Is  remaining  neutral.  Tnterpoeltlon" 
may  easily  lead  to  "Intervention"  and  the 
Congress  may  be  faced  with  a  fait  accompli. 
President  Roosevelt  accomplished  an  actiial 
"Intervention"  In  Panama  in  1903  by  "Inter- 
posing" American  troops  there  under  an  exe- 
cutive order,  oetenslbly  to  protect  Ameri- 
can property  and  citizens,  but  actually  to 
support  a  friendly  government. 

However,  American  citizens  who  live  or 
own  property  abroad  probably  should  be 
able  to  expect  some  degree  of  aid  from  their 
government  in  time  of  conflict.  But  If  the 
President  has  an  unfettered  right  to  employ 
the  American  mlUtary  anywhere  at  any- 
time to  protect  American  property.  Congress 
may  be  left  without  an  c^portuntty  to  as- 
sert Its  views.  And,  In  many  cases,  the  risks 
of  deployment  may  be  greater  than  the  risks 
of  restraint. 

"See  generally.  State  Department  Memo; 
Alford.  "The  Legality  of  American  Military 
Involvemant  In  Viet  Nam:  A  Broader  Per- 


specUve,"  75  Tale  L.J.  1109  (1966);  Harv. 
Note  at  627  et  seq.;  cf.,  Memorandum  of 
Lawyers'  Committee  on  American  Policy  to- 
ward Viet  Nam.  Concrbssional  Recokd,  voL 
112,  pt.  2.  pp.  2665-2673. 

Almost  every  national  In  the  world  has 
become  classified  as  friendly,  hostile,  or 
neutral,  and  conflicts  which  might  have 
seemed  minor  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago 
are  now  often  viewed  as  dangerous  because 
they  tend  to  upset  the  precarious  world 
order  and  balance  of  power.  Consequently, 
the  idea  of  American  security  has  expanded 
greatly  so  that  an  armed  conflict  In  a  far 
part  of  the  world  may  appear  to  be  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  itself. 
Unilateral  Presidential  employment  of  armed 
forces  abroad,  under  the  collective  security 
theory  has,  therefore,  been  Justified  on  much 
the  same  grounds  as  unilateral  executive 
action  iunder  the  stidden  attack  theory.  The 
physical  territory  of  the  United  States  may 
be  In  no  Immediate,  or  even  distant,  danger. 
There  may  be  no  immediate  threat  to  Ameri- 
can forces,  citizens,  or  property,  but  a  con- 
flict may  seem  to  endanger  the  worldwide 
security  system  of  the  United  States.  The 
argiunent  for  Presidential  action  under  the 
collective  security  theory  is  that  the  execu- 
tive must  have  the  power  to  respond  quickly 
and  forcefully  to  attacks  which  are  con- 
sidered important,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power. 

The  executive  action  in  Indochina  has 
been  premised  largely  on  the  collective  secu- 
rity theory.  The  Indochlneee  War  and 
other  recent  American  nUlltary  actions  serve 
to  indicate  that  the  neutrality  theory  Is  no 
longer  viable.  In  a  world  which  is  divided 
Into  friendly,  hostile,  and  neutral  countrlee, 
most  armed  conflicts  will  probably  affect 
the  existing  order.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poasible,  therefore,  for  American  interven- 
tion In  such  conflicts  to  remain  wholly  neu- 
tral. 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  posses- 
ses extraterritorial  security  interests  Is  not 
novel.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823  is  a  clear 
example.  But  the  proliferation  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  security  agreements  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  has  widened  Ameri- 
can security  interests  to  include  moet  of 
the  world. 

Accepting  the  general  premise  of  the  col- 
lective security  theory,  the  question  U:  who 
deternUnes  when  the  security  Interest  of  the 
United  States  is  threatened,  the  President 
or  Congress?  And  who  determines  what 
response  Is  to  be  taken  to  protect  that  in- 
terest? 

^'See  generally,  State  Department  Memo. 

**  Sec  Text  and  notes,  supra. 

<sjf  the  balance  has  shifted  too  far  In 
favcx'  of  the  executive,  then  Congress  must 
share  the  blame  for  its  failure  to  act  In  the 
past.  Is  there  any  real  ooneem  or  Is  It  ac- 
ceptable for  the  President  to  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  use  of  American  forces 
abroad? 

There  is  certainly  a  strong  argument  In 
favor  of  giving  the  executive  the  ability  to 
respond  with  speed  and  force  to  crises  which 
constitute  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  ot 
the  United  States.  (See  Harv.  Note  at  640.) 
But.  there  are  equally  strong,  if  not  stronger, 
arguments  In  favor  of  Increased  congres- 
sional control  over  executive  actions  which 
may  Involve  the  United  States  In  lengthy 
conflicts  that  are  costly  both  In  terms  of  lives 
and  economic  resources. 

"Bee  generally,  Moore  Address. 

"  Velvel.  supra  (n.  41)  at  487. 

'•The  fun  text  of  the  SKATO  Treaty  may 
be  found  In  6  U.S.  TreMlee  81;  TJ.AJ8.,  No. 
3170;  SO*  VJt.  Treaty  Sertes  38;  and  FWk. 
supra  (n.  38)  at  581  and  seq.  The  slgnatorlea 
were:  AuatimUa,  France,  New  Zealand.  Paki- 
stan, Philippines.  Thailand,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

THe  Protocol  to  the  SKATO  Treaty  prortites 
in  pertinent  part  that: 
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•The  parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanlino\|sly  deelgnate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
the  states  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  free 
territory  under  the  JurtsdlcUoi  of  the  state 
o(  Vietnam."  I  

8  US  Treaties  87:  T.I.A.S  ,  JNo.  3170:  209 
Ui».  Treaty  Series  36;  Palk.  subra  (n.  36)  at 

»•*•  L       .     .. 

Laos  was  removed  from  the  Protocol  area 
by  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1962[See:  Protocol 
to  the  Declaration  on  the  Neul^lty  of  Laos. 
TlJk.a.  MID;  Fallc,  supra  (no.jSS)  at  568. 

Article  IV  goes  to  the  core  ol  the  collective 
Mcurlty  agreement:  I 

••1.  Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  tjhe  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  ck  against  any 
state  or  territory  which  the  parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  herea^r  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peate  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  will  In  tha(t  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  hp  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  C*uncU  of  the 
United  Nations.  j 

"2.  If.  In  the  opinion  of  any!  of  the  parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  party  in  the  tteaty  area  or  of 
any  other  state  or  territory  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  1  of  th|s  article  from 
time  to  time  apply  Is  threateiied  in  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  cr  U  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  o^  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  common  defense.  J 

■•S.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  state  designated  by  unanl- 
moxu  agreement  under  paraMph  1  of  this 
article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  govemm*it  concerned." 
•See  generally.  Falk.  "Intfrnatlonal  Law 
and  the  United  Statee  Role  i%  the  Viet  Nam 
War."  75  Tale  L.J.  (1966);  falk,  "Interna- 
tional Law  and  the  United  States  Role  in 
Viet  Nam:  A  Response  to  Prfefeasor  Moore." 
7«  Yale  L.J.  1096  (1967);  but  cf .  Moore.  •In- 
ternational Law  and  the  United  SUtes  Role 
In   Vietnam:    A   Reply,"    78   [Tale   LJ.    1051 

"Art.  IV.  tl  of  8EATO  Trtaty,  supra  (n. 
48).  J 

•>  Constitution.  Art.  2,  %  2.  cl  2. 

"  Id.  Art.  a.  I  3.  1 

However,  the  treaty  Is  rendered  of  no  ef- 
fect If  It  conflicts  with  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, since  the  lawmaking  power  of  Con- 
gress Is  equally  as  potent  as  t»e  treaty  power. 

"A  treaty  may  supersede  a  prior  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  an  act  of  Oongrea*  may  supersede 
a  prior  treaty.  THe  Cherokee  fobccco,  78  VS. 
(11  Wall.)  818.  621  (1870);  I  accord.  Figeon 
RiveT  Co.  V.  Cox  Co..  291  US  >38.  180  (1934) ; 
Moaer  v.  United  States.  341  U£.  41.  46  (1961) . 

••  See  Harv.  Note  at  843-48. 

The  posslbUlty  of  giving  the  war  power 
to  the  Senate  alone  was  sfoeclflcaUy  con- 
sidered and  rejected  by  th*  Pramers.  See, 
Appendix  on  the  debate  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

^  Southeast  Asia  ResoluUop,  Aug.  10,  1984, 
PubUc  Law  88-408  (HJ.  Ree,  11*5);  78  Stat. 
384.  The  Reaolutlon  Is  also  r^rlnted  In  Falk, 
supra  (n.  35)  at  579.  I 

••  See  e.g.  opinion  of  Chief  Jvwtioe  Marshall 
In  Talbot  V.  Seeman.  5  U.$.  (1  Cr.)  1.  25 
(1801).  And,  as  former  Sqcretary  of  De- 
fense HOUVDMn,  has  said.  Hliere  has  not 
been  a  formal  dadaratlon  ot  war — anywhere 
in  the  world — since  World  War  n."  Addreas 
to  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Idltora, 
May  18.  1988.  New  York  Tim$*.  May  19.  1988. 
p.  C-n.  ocrf.  1  (city  edn.)  at. col  2. 

"Bee  generally.  Moore  Addreaa;  AUcrd 
supra,  (n.  42);  Moore  an^  Falk  articles, 
supra  (n.  40). 


Whether  the  Tonkin  Resolution  Is  suffl- 
clent  authority  for  the  Cambodian  Invasion 
and  the  air  action  In  Laos  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  legal  commentators  thus  far. 
but  the  language  of  the  Resolution  is  to 
broad  that  It  could,  arguably,  authorize  al- 
moet  any  American  action  In  the  Western 
Pacific  area.  See.  remarks  of  Senators  Kul- 
brlght  and  Cooper  during  debate  on  the 
Resolution.  11  Cong.  Rec.  18409-410  (1064). 
"  One  commentator,  however,  does  argue 
that  Congress  had  sufficient  Information  to 
form  a  reasonable  opinion  about  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  Resolution,  and  that  It 
was  perhaps  an  unfortunate,  but  not  uncon- 
stitutional abdication  of  responsibility.  See. 
Moore  Address  at  821.  and  see  generally. 
Moore  and  Underwood,  "The  Lawfulness  of 
United  States  Assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam."  Cono«*8MONal  Rxcoao,  vol.  112. 
pt  12,  pp.  15519-16667. 

» It  Is  at  least  questionable  whether  a 
resolution  passed  In  response  to  a  relatively 
minor  attack  on  American  warships  was  suffi- 
cient authorlaatlon  for  a  war  which  has  re- 
sulted m  more  American  casualties  than  any 
war  except  the  ClvU  War  and  World  Wars 
I  and  n. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  Congress  has 
given  Its  Implied  approval  to  the  Indochlnese 
War  because  It  has  passed  military  author- 
isation bills  for  the  area.  The  argument  based 
on  enactment  of  military  appropriations  leg- 
islation Is  specious.  The  authorization  of 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers 
In  Southeast  Asia  War  necessiuted  by  the 
executive  fait  accompli  In  dispatching  forces 
there.  And,  If  the  Pramers  had  thought  that 
the  money  power  by  Itself  gave  Congress 
sufficient  control  over  the  military,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  grant  Congress 
the  explicit  war  power.  See  generally,  Harv. 
Note  at  646 

«  Harv.  Note  at  646. 

•  The  power  of  the  purse  was  the  weapon 
used  by  the  English  parliament  to  combat 
the  exercise  of  despotic  power  by  Charleu  I 
and  James  n.  The  Pramers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  certainly  aware  of  Its  utility  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  legislature. 

"  The  resolutions  now  before  Congress, 
though  carrying  Important  political  impact, 
would  aSect  the  oonstltuUonaUty  of  sub- 
sequent executive  action.  If  a  reeolutlon  were 
made  before  the  Initiation  of  hostlUtles, 
Presidential  commitment  of  American  forces 
or  significant  expansion  of  the  war  would  be 
precluded  because  the  resolution  would  be 
a  clear  assertion  of  the  primacy  of  Congress 
In  the  making  of  war.  See  Youngstovm  Sheet 
A  Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  V£.  679  (1962) 
(Jackson.  J.,  concurring).  Once  forces  were 
Involved  In  combat  the  resolution  would 
prohibit  expansion  of  hoatllltles. 

*^  Such  reetnctlona  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  so-called  "leglsUtlve  veto."  which 
reserves  to  Congress  or  one  of  Its  components 
the  right  to  determine  the  actual  effect  of 
the  restriction  by  subsequent  action  falling 
short  of  actual  legislation,  such  as  disap- 
proval by  committee  action  or  a  resolution  of 
one  or  both  houses. 

It  Is  arguable  that  the  inclusion  of  q>eclflc 
dates  on  which  these  restrictions  take  effect 
Is  an  invasion  of  the  Inherent  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  According 
to  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
the  President's  inherent  power  may  be  limited 
to  the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks  only  by 
Immediate  and  temporary  action.  The  expan- 
sion of  his  power  through  Its  unopposed  exer- 
cise may  be  determinative  of  Its  constitu- 
tionality when  Oongreas  does  not  act,  but 
it  may  be  limited  by  Congressional  action. 
The  Important  question  Is  whether  the  pro- 
posed limitation  Is  reasonable.  Since  there 
Is  no  Indication  that  compliance  with  these 
restrictions  la  not  fully  feasible,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  will  of  Congress  should  not 
be  respected  on  this  issue.  The  authors  thtis 
reject  the  argriment. 


•"  Harris,    ConjrressionaJ    Control   of   Ad- 
ministration,   213-215    (1964);     Huzar,    The 
Purse  and  the  Sword,  211.  220.  240  (1950). 
«>83  Stat.  469  (1969). 

The  inclusion  of  the  phrase  "In  line  with 
the  expressed  Intention  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  whatever  Its  value  as  a 
face-saving  device  for  the  President,  detracts 
not  at  all  from  the  force  of  this  proviso.  The 
full  text  of  the  amendment  reads : 

"In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Statee,  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  troops  Into  Laoe  o^  - 
Thailand." 

"Act  of  September  16.  1940  (54  Stat.  885). 
•*  In  1955.  for  instance,  Congress  attached 
a  rider.   {  638,  to  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  prohibiting  use  of  funds  appropriated 
therein  "for  the  disposal  or  trantfer  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise  of  work  that  has  been 
performed  by  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
peu-tment  of  Defense  unless  Justified  to  the 
Appropriations  Commlttee(s)   .  .  .  ."  69  Stat. 
321   (1966).  A  threat  to  Congress'  constitu- 
tional powers  arose  when,  In  a  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  stated  that  I  638  was 
unconstitutional  and  declared  that  "to  the 
extent  that  this  section  seeks  to  give  to  the 
Appropriations    Committees   of   the   Senate 
and  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  authority 
to  veto  or  prevent  executive  action,  such  sec- 
tion win  be  regarded  as  invalid  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  .  .  .  unless 
otherwise  determined  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jxirlsdlctlon."  101  Cong.  Rec.   10459-60. 
10416.  84th  Cong..  1st  Session  (July  13.  1955). 
But  despite  this  threat,  the  Defense  De- 
partment complied  In  full  with  the  provi- 
sions of   Section  638.   The  Department  re- 
ported, as  required  by  the  Act,  and  agreed  to 
delay  action  to  accommodate  Congress.  And 
after  the  Armed  Services  Subcommlitee  of 
the    House    Appropriations    Committee    for- 
mally denied  permission  to  dispose  of  several 
operations  employing  civilians,  the  President 
and    the   Defense   Department   followed    Its 
directions   during   the   time   that    1 638   re- 
mained law.  Carper,  The  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Rider  (1960). 

The  response  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  thU  crisis  adds  further  support  to  the 
position  of  Congress.  A  month  after  the 
President  had  made  his  threat,  the  Comp- 
troller General  informed  Congress  that — 
"On  the  fundamenUl  basU  that  It  Is 
for  Congress  to  say  how  and  on  what  condi- 
tions public  monies  should  be  spent,  the 
position  of  the  GAO,  as  the  agent  of  Con- 
gress, must  be.  In  this  case  and  always,  to 
accord  full  effect  to  the  clear  meaning  of 
an  enactment  by  the  Congress  so  long  as  It 
remains  unchanged  by  legislative  action  and 
unimpaired  by  Judicial  interpretation.  Id." 

Therefore,  he  concluded,  where  a  viola- 
tion were  found  be  would  exercise  his  power 
as  Comptroller  General  to  disallow  credits 
in  the  agencies  accounts  and  hold  the  of- 
ficers personally  liable  for  the  cost  of  the 
Ulegal  activity.  Id.  Although   {  638  was  an 
example  of  the  tise  of  the  legislative  veto.  It 
serves  as  a  valid  Indication  of  expectable  ex- 
ecutive response  to  an  uneqlvocal  restriction, 
particularly  since  the  legislative  veto  is  open 
to  possible  attack  as  a  circumvention  of  the 
constitutionally  required  lawmaking  process. 
"U5.  Constitution.  Art.  II,  I  1. 
"UJS.  Constitution.  Art  II,  J3. 
"U^.  Constitution,  Art.  I,  II  8,  9. 
•Even  If  the  President  acts  beyond  ttis 
constitutional  Umits  of  his  powers.  "Con- 
gress has  not  thereby  lost  its  exclusive  con- 
stitutional authority  to  make  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry   out   the   powers 
Tasted  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stetes,  or  any  Depart- 
ment of  oflloer  thereof."  Youngstoum  Sheet 
A  Tut>e  Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  UJS.  679.  688-89 
(1962). 
Whatever   the    merits   of   the   arguments 
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about  the  President's  power  to  impound 
funds,  such  practices  under  which  the  exec- 
utive exercises  discretion  within  the  limits 
set  by  Congress  In  appropriations  acts  can  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  a  more  clearly  un- 
constitutional breach  by  the  executive  of 
restrictions  on  positive  action.  See.  e.g., 
FUher,  "PresldenUal  Improundment  of 
Funds,"  38  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  124.  130 
(1969);  Davis,  "Constitutional  Power  to  Re- 
quire Defense  Expenditures,"  33  Pordham  L. 
Rev.  39,  40-41,  55  (1964). 
"•  In  the  words  of  Justice  Black : 
"The  Constitution  Is  neither  silent  nor 
equivocal  about  who  shaU  make  laws  which 
the  President  Is  to  execute.  .  .  .  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  subject  this  lawmaking  power 
of  Congress  to  presidential  or  military  super- 
vision or  control.  .  .  .  The  Founders  of  thU 
NaUon  entrusted  the  lawmaking  power  to  the 
Congress  alone  In  both  good  and  bad  Umes. ' 
Youngstown  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.S.  679,  687-89  ( 1952 ) . 

Other  Judicial  pronouncements  on  the 
"raise  and  support"  and  approprlaUons 
clauses  have  construed  them  to  give  Congress 
power  to  control  the  creation  of  military 
forces.  One  early  opinion  stated  the  argu- 
ment succinctly: 

"The  power  of  congress  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  ...  Is  clear  and  undlsputable. 
The  language  used  In  the  constitution  in 
making  this  grant  of  power  Is  so  plain,  pre- 
cise and  comprehensive,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  or  controversy,  as  to  where  the 
supreme  control  over  the  military  force  of 
the  country  resides." 

In  re  Griver.  16  Wise.  423,  431  (1863). 
Another  court  has  stated  the  conclusion 
more  forcefully: 

"The  purpose  of  the  appropriations,  the 
terms  and  condlUons  under  which  said  ap- 
propriations were  made.  Is  a  matter  In  the 
hands  of  Congress  and  It  is  the  plain  and 
explicit  duty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  comply  with  the  same." 

Spaulding  v.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  60  F. 
Supp  985,  988  (SD.  Cal.  1946),  affirmed  154 
F.  2d  419  (9th  Clr.  1946) . 

«  VS.  ConsUtutlon,  Art.  I,  I  8. 
^  The  Federalist. 
■^  Youngstown  Sheet  <fe  Tube  v.  Sau/yer.  343 
US.  679  (1952). 

"For  Instance,  Justice  Frankfurter  felt 
that  the  absence  of  Presidential  power  would 
have  been  beyond  contention  "had  Congreee 
explicitly  negated  such  authority  in  formal 
legislation."  id.  at  602. 

Rejecting  the  view  that  the  Commander 
In  Chief  clause  supports  "any  Presidential 
action.  Internal  or  external.  Involving  the  use 
of  fcffce,"  Justice  Jackson  concluded  that 
"Congress  alone  controls  the  raising  ot 
revenues  and  thedr  appropriation  and  may 
determine  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  they  shall  be  spent  for  military  and 
naval  procurement."  Id.  at  843. 

"The  much-noted  concurring  opinion  of 
JusUce  Jackson  sUted  the  proposition  In 
more  detail: 

"Presidential  powers  are  not  fixed  but 
fluctuate,  depending  upon  their  disjunction 
or  conjunction  with  those  of  Congress.  .  .  . 
When  the  President  takes  measures  incom- 
patible with  the  expressed  or  implied  will  of 
Congress,  his  power  is  at  Its  lowest  ebb.  .  .  , 
Courts  can  sxistaln  exclusive  presidential 
control  In  such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the 
Congress  from  acting  on  the  subject.  Pres- 
idential claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  conclu- 
sive and  preclusive  must  be  scrutinized  with 
caution,  for,  what  Is  at  stake  is  the  equilib- 
rium established  by  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. Id.  at  635-638." 

"Exceptions  broader  than  these  are  not 
required  by  the  C<M»stitution,  since  Congress 
could  authorize  at  any  time  military  ac- 
tion beyond  immediate  self-defense. 

'•  Youngstoum  Sheet  <fr  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer. 
343  U.S.  579,  664  (1952). 


The  CoNffrrronoN  or  thx  UNma)  Statxs 

(CAauses  related  to  war) 

AancLX  I 

Section  1.  All  legislative  power  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ... 

Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power 
to  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts, 
and  Excises,  to  ,  .  .  provide  for  the  com- 
mon Defence  .  .  . 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies 
committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offences 
against  the  Law  of  Nations; 

To  declare  War,  grant  letters  of  Marque  and 
Reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  Cap- 
tures on  Land  and  Water; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  Two  years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  niles  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia      .  . 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  Militia  .  .  • 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution 
the  foregoing  Powers,  .  .  . 

AXTICLX  n 

Section  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America.  .  .  ■ 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  MUltia  of  the 
Several  State*  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States;  .  .  . 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors  .  .  .  and 
aU  other  Officers  of  the  United  SUtes  .  .  . 
(The  appropriations  clause) 

ARTXCXX   I 

Section  9.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  Appro- 
priations made  by  law;   .  .  . 


The  Debate  on  the  Wae  Powee  u>  the 

CoNSTrrtmoNAL  Convention 

(From  Madison's  notes) 

Friday  August  17th  In  Convention. 

•To  make  war" 

Mr.  PiNKNET  opposed  the  vesting  this 
power  in  the  Leglslatvire.  lU  proceedings 
were  too  slow.  It  would  meet  but  once  a 
year.  The  House  of  RepresenUtives  would 
be  too  numerous  for  such  deliberations.  The 
Senate  would  be  the  best  depositary,  being 
more  acquainted  with  foreign  affairs,  and 
most  capable  of  proper  resolutions.  If  the 
SUtes  are  equally  represented  in  the  Senate, 
so  as  to  give  no  advantage  to  large  SUtes, 
the  power  will  notwithstanding  be  safe,  as 
the  small  have  their  all  at  stake  In  such 
cases  as  weU  as  the  large  SUtes.  It  would  be 
singular  for  one  authority  to  make  war,  and 
another  peace. 

Mr.  BtrriEK.  The  obJecUons  against  the 
Legislature  He  In  great  degree  against  the 
Senate.  He  was  for  vesting  the  power  In  the 
President,  who  wUl  have  aU  the  requisite 
qualities,  and  will  not  make  war  but  when 
the  Nation  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Masson  and  Mr.  Gebkt  moved  to  In- 
sert "declare,"  striking  out  "make"  war; 
leaving  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacks. 

Mr.  Shaeman  thought  it  stood  very  weU. 
The  Executive  should  be  able  to  repeal  and 
not  to  commerce  war.  "Make"  better  than 
"declare"  the  latter  narrowing  the  power  too 
much. 

Mr.  Gebbt  never  expected  to  hear  In  a  rs- 
pubUc  a  motion  to  empower  the  Executive 
alone  to  declare  war. 


Mr.  EixswoBTH.  There  is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  cases  of  making  war  and 
piftkring  peace.  It  should  be  more  easy  to  get 
out  of  war  than  into  it.  War  also  Is  a  simple 
and  overt  declaration,  peace  attended  with 
Intricate  and  secret  negotiations. 

Mr.  Mason  was  against  giving  the  power 
of  war  to  the  Executive,  l)ecause  not  safely 
to  be  trusted  with  it;  or  to  the  Senate,  be- 
cause not  so  constnicted  as  to  be  entitled 
to  it.  He  was  for  clogging  rather  than  faclll- 
Utlng  war;  but  for  faclliuting  peace.  He 
preferred  "declare"  to  "make." 

On  the  motion  to  insert  declare — in  place 
to  jnake,  it  was  agreed  to. 

N.H.  no. 

Mas.  absent 

Cont.  no  (On  the  remark  by  Mr.  King  that 
"make"  war  might  be  understood  to  "con- 
duct" it  which  was  an  Executive  function. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  gave  up  his  objection,  and  the 
vote  of  Connecticut  was  changed  to— ay.) 

Pa.  ay. 

Del.  ay. 

Md.  ay. 

Va.  ay. 

N.C.  ay. 

B.C.  ay. 

Geo.  ay. 

Mr  Pinkney's  motion  to  strike  out  the 
whole  clause,  disagreed  to  without  caU  of 
SUtes. 

Comments  on  the  Role  or  Conoeess  and 

THE    PEESmENT    IN    MTUTAET    AKD    FOEEICN 

Attaibs 

James  Madison:  "The  management  of  for- 
eign relations  appears  to  be  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  abuse  of  all  the  trusU  committed 
to  a  government,  because  they  can  be  con- 
cealed or  disclosed  in  such  parts  and  at  such 
times  as  will  best  suit  particular  views; 
and  because  the  body  of  the  people  are  less 
capable  of  Judging,  and  are  more  under 
the  Influence  of  prejudices,  on  that  branch 
of  their  affairs,  than  of  any  other.  Perhape 
It  is  a  universal  truth  that  the  loss  of  Uberty 
at  home  is  to  be  charged  to  provisions  against 
danger,  real  or  pretended,  from  abroad." — 
Letter  to  Jefferson,  May  13,  1798. 

Thomas  Jetteison:  "Considering  that 
Congress  alone  Is  eonstitutionaUy  Invested 
with  the  power  of  changing  our  condition 
from  peace  to  war.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  await  their  authority  for  using  force  In 
any  degree  which  could  be  avoided." — Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  December  6. 1806. 

JOHN  M"""*"  :  "The  whole  powers  of  war 
being,  by  the  Constitution,  vested  In  Con- 
gress, the  acU  of  that  body  alone  can  be  re- 
sorted to  as  our  gtUdes  in  this  inquiry." — 
Opinion  in  The  ArneHa.  1801. 

Justice  Samttel  P.  Chase:  "Congress  Is  em- 
powered to  declare  a  general  war.  or  Congress 
may  wage  a  limited  war;  limited  in  place, 
In  object,  in  time.  If  a  general  war  is  de- 
clared. Its  extent  and  operations  are  only 
restricted  and  reguUted  l>y  the  jus  belH. 
forming  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations;  but 
if  a  partial  war  Is  waged.  Its  extent  and  op- 
eration depend  on  our  municipal  laws. — 
Opinion  in  Bos  v.  Tingey.  1800. 

Daniei.  Weestee:  "In  the  first  place,  I 
have  to  say  that  the  war- making  power  In 
this  Government  rests  entirely  with  Con- 
gress; and  that  the  President  can  authorize 
belligerent  operations  only  In  the  cases  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  Uws.  By  theee  no  power  U  given  to  the 
Executive  to  oppose  an  attack  by  one 
independent  nation  on  the  possessions  of  an- 
other. We  are  bound  to  regard  both  France 
and  HawaU  as  independent  sUtes,  and 
equally  independent,  and  though  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Government  might  lead 
it  to  take  part  with  either  in  a  controversy 
with  the  other,  stUl.  If  this  interference  be 
an  act  of  hostile  force.  It  Is  not  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President;  and 
stUl  less  is  it  within  the  power  of  any  sub- 
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ortlln«t«d  ftgent  of  govemmei  t.  cItU  or  mlU- 
Ury." — Statement  while  Secietary  of  St*te, 
18S1. 

jASCES  Buchanan:  "The  ex  scutlve  govern- 
ment of  this  country  m  Its  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  Is  limited  to  the  employ- 
ment of  diplomacy  alone.  Wlen  this  falls  it 
can  proceed  no  further.  It  cannot  legiti- 
mately resort  to  force  wlthou  ;  the  direct  au- 
thority of  Congress,  except  li  resisting  and 
repelling  hostUe  attacks.  It  would  have  no 
authority  to  enter  the  territories  of  Nica- 
ragua even  to  prevent  the  deitructlon  of  the 
transit  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  our  own  citizens  on  their  passage.  It 
Is  true  that  on  a  sudden  emergency  of  this 
character  the  President  wo  ild  direct  any 
armed  force  in  the  vicinity  to  march  to 
their  reUef.  but  In  doing  this  he  would  act 
upon  his  own  responslblllt] ." — Message  to 
Congreas,  December  6,  1868. 

AaaAHAM  Lincoln;  "Let  Ime  first  state 
what  I  understand  to  be  ycur  position.  It 
Is  that  If  It  shall  become  necessary  to  repel 
Invasion,  the  President  may.j  without  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  croas  the  line  and 
Invite  the  territory  of  another  country,  and 
that  whether  such  necessltj  exists  In  any 
given  case  the  President  Is  thi  sole  Judge.  .    . 

.  .  .  Allow  the  President  to  tnvade  a  neigh- 
boring nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  It 
necessary  to  repel  an  invaslan,  and  you  al- 
low him  to  do  so  whenever  ihe  may  chooee 
to  say  he  deems  it  necessary  jfor  such  a  pur- 
poee.  and  you  allow  him  to  i^iake  war  at  his 
pleasure.  Study  to  see  If  ytu  can  Ox  any 
limit  to  his  power  in  this  r^iect,  after  hav- 
ing given  ^I'm  so  much  power  as  you  pro- 

POM.  ... 

The  provision  of  the  Coniututlon  giving 
the  war-malting  power  to  Cqngreaa  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  It,  b^  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  ;b«en  Involving 
and  Impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  pre- 
tending generally.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  Object.  This  our 
convention  understood  to  be  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  kingly  oppresslooB.  and  they  re- 
solved to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that  no 
one  man  should  bold  the  power  of  bringing 
oppression  upon  us.  But  yoiir  view  destroys 
the  whole  matter,  and  plac^  our  President 
where  kings  have  always  st^od." — Letter  to 
Herndon  while  In  Congress. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  T^EACH-INS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Fk-e&ident.  when 
he  proposed  last  fall  that  lenvlroiunental 
teach-ins  be  held  across  itbe  Nation  on 
the  same  day,  Wisconsin  Senator  Oat- 
lord  NsLSOM  was  h<H>eful  that  25  to  40 
campuses  would  partldbate.  Instead. 
Earth  Day  produced  a  glcantlc  swelling 
of  public  concern  with  {environmental 
teach-ins  at  2.000  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, 10.000  high  schools,  |aod  tuiditlonal 
thousands  of  communlti«^ 

As  Senator  Ncson  h4s  pointed  out. 
Earth  Day  can — must — b«  the  beginning 
of  a  nationwide  movement  to  halt  the 
tide  of  environmental  destruction.  It  will 
be  a  long,  tough  struggle,  and  will  require 
a  continued  commitment  ion  the  part  of 
millions  of  citiiois.  j 

We  must  establish  specific  goals,  de- 
clare and  implement  new  national  poli- 
ties, form  environmental!  action  groups 
In  every  community. 

An  analysis  by  repoijter  James  Q. 
Driscoll  in  the  National .  Observer  cap- 
tures the  sweep  and  the  i|ieaninc  of  this 
unique  and  natkxially  algifctfteant  event — 
Garth  Day — and  I  ask  upanlmous  con- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sknator  Nelson's  Wkkk:    Arm  Its  Eakth 

DAT.  A  Movement  Takks  Stock 

(By  James  O.  Driscoll) 

Less  emphasis  on  increasing  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  More  attention  to  Improving 
the  quality  of  life. 

Last  week's  Earth  Day  carried  that  broad 
meaning  for  the  day's  originator,  Sen.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson.  Wisconsin  Democrat. 

Earth  Day  was  a  variegated  burst  of  ac- 
tivity, with  mock  burials  of  automobile  en- 
gines, processions  of  students  wearing  gas 
masks  to  protest  air  poUutlon.  and  the  sign- 
ing In  PhUadelphla  of  a  "Declaration  of  In- 
terdependence" to  illustrate  that  all  the 
earth's  creatures  depend  on  one  another  for 
survival.  Though  some  ecologlsts  plan  to 
make  Earth  Day  an  annual  event  on  the  third 
Wednesday  In  April,  there  Is  uncertainty  over 
the  direction  of  the  movement  and  Its  ability 
to  keep  up  the  momentum  generated  last 
week. 

an  ecology  congkess 

Senator  Nelson,  a  long-time  advocate  of 
conservation  and  environmental  Improve- 
ment, realizes  that  rhetoric  and  mock  bur- 
ials can  accomplish  little.  He  has  proposed 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  Federal  action 
and  suggests  that  envlronment-mlnded  cit- 
izens organize  nonpartisan  poUtloal-actlon 
groups  m  each  community.  Then,  he 
urges:  elect  an  "ecology  Congress"  this  fall: 
support  local  candidates  who  are  "right"  on 
the  environment  Issue;  and  keep  this  "big 
picture"  in  mind: 

"We  live  on  a  finite  planet  with  a  limited 
capacity  to  support  life.  It  is  a  closed  system, 
like  the  system  on  an  Apollo  space  ship. 
There  Is  Just  so  much  water  and  land,  en- 
cased In  a  relatively  thin  envelope  of  air." 
Man.  asserts  the  senator,  has  Intruded  Into 
the  fragile  system   and  damaged  it. 

Without  question,  the  evidence  of  pollu- 
tion — In  fouled  streams,  murky  air,  and  Ill- 
used  land — has  made  environmental  quality 
a  tempting  political  concern.  Congress,  for 
example,  shut  down  for  Earth  Day  so  many 
of  its  members  could  hurry  home  to  address 
rallies. 

Congressmen,  governors,  mayors,  ecologlsts, 
students — they  all  attacked  the  problem  with 
words,  millions  of  them.  In  New  Tork  City. 
Sen.  Charles  E.  Ooodell  spoke  at  New 
Tork  University  while  a  leaflet  was  passed  out 
by  some  of  his  detractors  describing  his 
speech  as  "the  biggest  cause  of  air  poUutlon." 

THX   USUK   IS  FUBKI 

If  public  Officials  have  difficulty  In  coming 
to  gripe  with  the  ecology  Issue.  It  Is  because 
the  Issue  Is  fuzzy  It  Includes  antilltter  cam- 
paigns as  well  as  birth  control.  And  new- 
comers to  the  subject  often  are  astonished  by 
Its  scope. 

Senator  Nelson  last  week  made  a  dozen 
speeches,  zlg-zagglng  across  the  country  from 
Boston  to  Bloomlngton,  Ind..  to  Denver  to 
Berkeley.  To  enthusiastic  crowds,  he  de- 
scribed the  environmental  "crisis,"  and  of- 
fered some  specific  solutions. 

On  his  home  groimds  Ln  Madison,  Wis.,  the 
senator  told  a  cheering  audience  of  6,000  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  stock  pavilion 
that  "we  need  to  change  our  attitude  toward 
nature  and  nature's  works.  .  .  .  Man  is  Just 
one  of  the  creatxires  that  the  Lord  put  on 
thds  earth  and  Is  not  more  Important  than 
all  the  rest." 

Mr.  ^elson  caUed  for  a  "new  Amertcan 
ethlc"  that  values  quality  of  living  over 
quantity  of  production.  He  received  sui^>ort 
from  Boyd  Olbbons.  secretary  to  President 
Nixon's  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
who  told  the  Madison  audience  that  a  "land 
ethlc"  Is  needed. 


"We  viewed  the  land  as  an  infinite  com- 
modity," Mr.  Gibbons  asserted.  "We  lost  re- 
spect for  the  land.  .  .  .  Decisions  on  land 
use  are  Judged  in  traditional  economic  terms 
with  no  thought  of  ecological  consequences." 
Mr.  Gibbons  finds  no  one  In  particular  to 
blame  for  this.  Widespread  pollution  "Is  less 
a  design  of  men  of  HI  will  than  of  outmoded 
approaches"  toward  use  of  resources,  he  con- 
tended. Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate, 
was  mcx-e  direct.  Speaking  In  Philadelphia, 
he  asserted  that  Industries  axe  the  worst 
pollution  offenders  and  that  it  wUl  take  a 
"radical  militant  ethlc"  to  end  pollution. 

Senator  Nelson  outlined  a  dozen  "national 
policies"  that  he  says  are  necessary  to  reverse 
the  degradation  of  the  environment.  Among 
them: 

A  poUcy  on  air  and  water  quality  "that 
says  very  simply  that  every  municipality  and 
Industry  shall  install  equipment  that  meets 
the  highest  state  of  the  art  In  cleaning  dirty 
air  and  water."  This  would  be  enforced  by 
fines.  As  a  oorrollary,  Mr.  Nelson  argues  that 
the  Internal -combustion  engine  must  be  out- 
lawed unless  It  can  be  made  essentially  pollu- 
tion free — and  he  thinks  that  Is  Impossible. 
A  policy  on  minerals  that  would,  for  ex- 
ample, prohibit  oil  drilling  in  the  seabed 
"until  we  have  the  technology  to  extract  It 
without  the  risk  of  an  environmental  dis- 
aster." 

A  policy  on  land  use  that  would,  for  in- 
stance, prohibit  strip  mining  unless  the  mine 
operator  restored  the  top  soil,  contoured  the 
land,  seeded  it,  planted  trees,  and  refrained 
from  polluting  nearby  waterways. 

A  policy  on  herbicides  and  pesticides  that 
would  precent  their  uae  unless  they  had  been 
proved  harmless  to  the  environment.  "We're 
medicating  the  whole  world  with  these  dan- 
gerous substances  without  the  world's  con- 
sent." 

A  policy  on  energy  and  power  plants  that 
would  concentrate  on  research  Into  new, 
cleaner  ways  of  creating  electric  power. 

A  policy  on  transportation  that  would 
downgrade  the  highway  and  the  car  and  up- 
grade mass  transit  via  pollution -free 
vehicles. 

A  policy  on  recycling  waste  products  that 
would  require,  for  Instance,  that  old  cars — 
no  longer  in  running  condition — be  recycled 
through  plants  that  would  reduce  them  to 
their  basic  metal  elements.  Then  the  metals 
would  be  used  again. 

Many  of  those  proposals  are  either  being 
considered,  or  advocated,  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, usually  at  a  slower  p>ace  and  on 
a  more  modest  scale  than  Mr.  Nelson  would 
like.  And  all  the  proposals  are  related  to 
population  control.  Senator  Nelson  notes  that 
since  the  United  States  cannot  effectively 
dispose  of  the  waste  produced  by  200,000,000 
residents,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  do  so 
for  a  population  of  300,000,000  that  may 
come  In  30  years. 

He  urged  the  limitation  of  births  to  one  or 
two  per  family.  "I  hope  tiiose  who  want  five 
or  six  children  go  out  and  adopt  some,"  Mr. 
Nelson  said.  He  has  three  children. 

The  senator  has  introduced  18  bills  in  this 
Congress  covering  most  of  his  Ideas  on  the 
environment.  He  advocates  that  the  Govern- 
ment spend  huge  amounts  of  money  on  im- 
proving the  environment — •25  billion  a  year 
immediately  and  MO  bUllon  or  MO  btlUon 
soon. 

The  mood  of  Earth  Day  in  such  cities 
as  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Bloomlngton,  and 
Denver  was  serious,  with  occasional  mo- 
ments of  lightheartedness.  In  Madison,  a 
Jittery  City  Council  canceled  a  parade  of 
nonpollutlng  vehicles  for  fear  of  disorders; 
the  previous  week  an  antiwar  march  had 
turned  into  rioting,  which  resulted  in 
tlOO.OOO  damage  to  downtown  stores. 

The  ecology  enthusiasts,  however,  seemed 
uninterested  In  violence.  Many  showed  up 
for  the  parade  because  they  had  not  heard 
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of  the  City  Council's  action  two  hours  earlier. 
A  few  blocked  traffic  on  SUte  Street,  yelling 
"pedeetrlan  power,"  but  were  quickly  dis- 
persed by  police,  without  problems. 

In  Bloomlngton,  an  ecology  fair  wss  held 
in  sunny  Dunn  Meadow  on  the  Indiana 
University  campus.  Students  manning  booths 
showed  how  individuals  could  help  clean 
up  the  envirorunent.  Ride  bicycles — they 
dont  pollute.  Buy  beer  and  soft  drinks  in 
returnable  bottles — they  dont  end  up  as 
litter.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  sent  trucks  last 
week  to  18  colleges  In  14  states  to  pick  up 
aluminum  cans  that  students  had  collected; 
the  cans  will  be  recycled  by  Reynolds  and 
the  aluminum  used  again. 

POLLtrTES    OF    THE    MONTH 

Here  in  Denver,  an  ecology  teach-in  was 
held  in  the  new,  modernistic  Currigan  Ex- 
hibition Hall  downtown.  A  "polluter  of  the 
month"  award  was  given  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  underground  ex- 
plosions it  has  conducted  in  Colorado. 

About  the  only  critical  note  about  Earth 
Day  came  from  the  convention  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  (DAR). 
Meeting  In  Washington,  DC,  the  organiza- 
tion passed  a  resolution  saying  that  "the 
real  problem  of  pollution  ...  Is  being  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  by  emotional  decla- 
rations and  by  intensive  propaganda."  It  said 
that  "pollution  of  the  mind"  is  the  real 
danger  to  society,  and  urged  the  Federal 
Government  to  refrain  from  "unnecessary 
and  harmful  programs  which  the  naUon 
would  later  regret." 

Though  few  observers  were  criticizing  the 
ecology  movement,  some  were  questioning 
It*  staying  power.  A  conference  of  350  per- 
sons who  were  leaders  in  Earth  Day  Is  sched- 
uled to  deal  with  this  question  In  June  at 
Black  Lake,  Mich.  Sponsored  by  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union,  the  conference  will 
try  to  produce  an  agreement  on  specific  ac- 
tlcms  to  take  In  the  coming  months. 

Dr.  Kenneth,  E.  Watt,  a  zoology  professor 
at  the  University  of  Calif orrUa  In  Davis, 
talked  about  the  movement's  staying  power 
In  a  speech  last  week  at  Swarthmore  CoUege 
in  Pennsylvania. 

"The  history  of  movements  like  this  is 
not  very  promising,"  he  said.  "We  had  great 
movements  on  civil  rights  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese War.  The  problems  are  still  with  us. 
but  the  movements  have  died  away  .  .  .  But 
about  five  years  from  now  it  will  become 
increasingly  clear  .  .  .  that  what  we  ecologlsts 
are  saying  now  U  true,  and  then  the  poUUcal 
pressure  for  change  will  become  Inexorable." 


THE    22D    ANNIVERSARY   OP   INDE- 
PENDENCE OP  ISRAEL 


Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  22d  anniversary  of 
Israel's  Independence.  A  great  deal  will 
be  said  about  the  trying  history  of  this 
country.  A  great  deal  will  be  said  about 
her  tremendous  progress  and  her  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  freedom — about 
the  democratic  spirit  of  her  people- 
about  their  extraordinary  courage  and 
stamina  and  Industrlousness — and  about 
their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  their 
neighbors.  Pew  Americans  will  quibble 
with  such  appraisals  of  Israel,  and  our 
national  hopes  for  her  progress  and  se- 
curity have  been  a  matter  of  record  since 
her  founding  in  1948. 

But  despite  her  national  character  and 
strength,  which  has  won  the  admiration 
of  people  throughout  the  world,  Israel 
remains  a  beleaguered  country.  And  her 
continued  progress  and  security — as  well 
as  the  prospects  for  general  peaca  in  the 
area — are  being  jeopardized  more  today 
than  ever  before. 


I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  burden  the 
Record  with  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the 
immediate  causes  for  this  situation.  We 
read  about  them  daily  in  the  press.  All 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  ominous  signs 
that  time  is  running  out  for  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Sporadic  violence  across  borders  con- 
tinues vrtth  growing  intensity — reinforc- 
ing the  bitterness  and  hatreds  and  suspi- 
cions that  have  thrived  in  the  area  for 
years — causing  untold  anguish  and  fear, 
which  knows  no  borders,  among  the  peo- 
ple on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 

The  arms  race  continues  as  well.  Na- 
tions which  need  all  available  resources 
to  further  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  their  peoples  are  caught 
up  in  a  senseless  competition  to  acquire 
the  means  of  war  and  to  divert  large 
numbers  of  their  men  into  military  pur- 
suits. The  reported  participation  of  So- 
viet pilots  in  the  military  activities  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  is  only  the  latest 
in  a  number  of  moves  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  are  contributing  significantly  to 
this  competition. 

The  situation  is  ominous,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  McGovERW) .  because  the  pros- 
pects for  peace,  and  the  long  term  se- 
curity of  Israel,  are  being  steadily  swept 
away — in  a  tide  of  daily  events  which 
seem  of  little  concern  to  our  national 
leadership,  at  a  time  when  this  concern 
is  so  vitally  needed. 

The  point  is  debatable  perhaps — ^but  a 
case  can  be  made  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  increased  its  military  awjtivities  in 
the  Middle  East,  because  of  ambivalence 
and  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  ite  general  policy  toward 
this  area.  On  the  specific  question  of  Jets 
to  Israel,  the  administration  has  chosen, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  reject  Israel's 
request  for  help.  The  President's  initial 
annoimcement  on  this  issue  was  made 
only  days  after  the  Soviet's  introduc- 
tion of  Sam-m  missiles  into  the  area. 
suggesting  in  many  quarters  a  lack  of 
American  concern  over  the  significance 
of  this  development.  Even  after  the  sub- 
sequent disclosure  of  Soviet  pilots  in  Che 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  administra- 
tion's position— as  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  Friday  night— remains  the 
same. 

It  is  easy  to  deplore  Soviet  military 
activities  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  easy 
to  deplore  the  increasing  level  of  vio- 
lence throughout  the  area.  It  is  easy  to 
proclaim  a  policy  view  supporting  a  mili- 
tary balance  between  the  parties  to  the 
conflict.  It  is  easy  to  advocate  meaning- 
ful steps  toward  peace. 

But  rhetoric  Is  no  alternative  to  deci- 
sive action.  In  light  of  deteriorating  con- 
ditions in  the  Middle  East,  meaningful 
steps  must  be  taken  by  our  Government, 
so  that  all  the  world,  especially  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  understand  that 
America's  commitment  to  assist  Israel's 
defense  of  nationhood  is  a  firm  one— 
but  also,  that  our  goal  of  peace  will  not 
be  pushed  aside  in  the  process. 

To  these  ends,  I  recommend  two  steps. 
First  of  all,  our  Oovernment  should  an- 
nounce immediately  that  it  will  permit 
the  sale  of  jets  to  Israel  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  help  maintain  her  defensive 
capacity  and  the  maintenance  of  a  mili- 
tary balance  vis-a-vis  her  Arab  neigh- 


bors. In  this  connection,  our  Government 
should  sdso  exercise  more  flexibiUty  and 
generosity  in  responding  to  Israel's 
economic  needs. 

Second,  it  is  not  enough,  however,  that 
we  contribute  to  Israel's  defense  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  arms  balance  in  the 
area.  The  time  has  also  come  to  reverse 
the  process  of  military  escalation  on 
both  sides,  to  halt  the  drift  into  a  new 
roimd  of  full-scale  warfare,  and  to  head 
off  a  potentially  dsoigerous  confronta- 
tion among  the  great  powers. 

The  time  has  come,  I  feel,  for  a  major 
diplomatic  initiative  by  the  United 
States — most  appropriately,  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself.  Such  initiative  at  the 
highest  level  of  our  Government  will  not 
only  imderscore  the  importance  we  at- 
tach to  what  Is  chronically  called  the 
Middle  East  crisis;  but  it  will  also  under- 
score the  urgency  we  attach  toward  re- 
moving this  crisis  from  the  business-as- 
usual  doldrums  of  routine  diplomacy.  Be- 
fore time  has  run  out,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  level  of  violence — if  not  its  end — and 
to  stop  the  senseless  arms  race,  which 
can  only  lead  to  catastrophe  for  all  man- 
kind. 

The  elements  of  a  major  TJS.  diplo- 
matic initiative  should  include  at  least 
the  following : 

First,  an  immediate  effort  to  secure  a 
cease-fire — a  binding  moratorium — 
imder  international  auspices; 

Second,  an  agreement  among  parties 
concerned  to  establish  a  substantial  In- 
ternational emergency  peacekeeping 
force,  under  international  auspices  and 
commensurate  with  the  legitimate  se- 
curity interests  of  both  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors; 

Third,  the  creation  of  a  special  In- 
ternational commission  to  supervise  and 
monitor  the  moratorium  arrangements; 
and 

Fourth,  in  close  cooperation  with  Is- 
rael and  her  Arab  neighbors,  the  con- 
vening by  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  of  the  actual  and  potential 
arms-supplying  nations  Involved  in  Mid- 
dle East  arms  traffic,  to  make  necessary 
arrangements  for  reducing  the  flow  of 
arms  into  the  area  and  for  declaring 
the  Middle  East  a  nuclear-free  zone. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe— and 
feel  that  this  view  is  shared  by  many 
Americans — that  progress  on  the  urgent 
issue  of  bringing  about  a  nUlitary  disen- 
gagement in  the  Middle  East  crisis  will 
hopefully  generate  the  atmosphere  and 
set  the  stage  for  fruitful  efforts  in  the 
direct  negotiation  of  longstanding  dif- 
ferences between  the  parties  immediately 
involved  in  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 

Let  us  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  ac- 
complishing this  objective.  But  let  us  do 
so  with  meaningful  action  to  meet  im- 
mediate needs,  and  with  the  urgency 
that  a  truly  serious  crisis  d«nands. 


PRESIDENTIAL  POWERS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  today's  Evening  Star  entitled 
"Presidential  Powers"  expresses  the  view 
that  passage  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  in  Its  present  form  would  be 
unwise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edl- 
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Ibeprtnted 
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lely  careful 
pUcatlons  of 

4ot  come  Into 
^y  1  deadline 


torial  to  which  I  have  refei 
in  the  Ricow). 

There  being  no  objecUon,  tjie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

PUSIDKNTIAL   POWEOB 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment,  passed 
this  week  by  the  Senate  Porelfen  RelaUons 
Committee.  If  approved  by  toth  houses, 
would  cut  off  funds  for  future  American 
military  actlvlUes  In  Cambodlaj.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  should  give  extrc 
consideration  to  all  of  the 
the  proposal. 

Since  the  amendment  could 
force  before  the  President's  J' 
for  the  return  of  all  Americani  troops  from 
Cambodia,  the  proposal's  supporters  may  be 
motivated  by  one  or  more  of  khe  following 
convictions :  I 

1.  They  may  tear  that  the  President  In- 
tends to  violate  his  own  deadline. 

a.  They  may  suspect  that.  |lf  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursions  are  as  successful  as  they 
appear  to  be.  Mr.  Nixon  may  Be  tempted  to 
repeat  the  move  at  a  later  date. 

3.  They  may  feel  that  therfe  Is  domestic 
political  capital  to  be  made  cjut  of  a  move 
which  could  be  unconstitutional  and  In  any 
event  would  be  difflcult  admitlstratlvely  to 
enforce,  and  hence  would  be  dfl  little  effect. 

4.  In  an  attempt  to  preservej  and  enhance 
senatorial  prerogatives,  they  jmay  wish  to 
challenge  the  President's  powe^  to  wage  un- 
declared wars  anywhere  on  uie  globe  with- 
out prior  congressional  approval. 

Both  the  State  Department  ^d  the  Penta- 
gon are  leery  of  the  proposalj  as  well  they 
might  be.  They  see  It  as  reaUl(^lng  the  Pres- 
ident's power  as  Commander  i  In  Chief  and 
endangering  his  ability  ( in  the|  SUte  Depart- 
ment's words)  "to  take  action  ;to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  wltbii)  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam." 

The  issue  Is  too  complex  to 
adequately  In  tbU  space.  As 
Judgment,  however,  it  Is  our  tlew  that  pas- 
sage of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  in  Its 
present  form  would  be  unwls^.  The  alterna- 
tive to  an  undeclared  war  Inj  at  least  sonoe 
situations  wovild  be  not  pe«kce.jbut  a  declared 
war.  The  existence  of  secret  tfleatles  between 
the  nuclear  powers  and  tbel^  client  states 
under  such  circumstances  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  chances  of  a  globaliholocaust. 

And  that  Is  something  no  thinking  person 
wants. 


be  dealt  with 
a  preliminary 


PRESIDENT'S  WAR 


POWER 


THREATENED 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pres^ent.  also  in 
today's  Washington  Evenihs  Star  there 
appears  an  article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist.  David  Lawre»ice,  entitled 
"President's  War  Power  Threatened  "  It 
is  a  short  commentary  on|  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment.  I 

I   ask  unanimous   consent   that   this 

article  also  be  printed  i4  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objectl<in,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  print^  in  the  Rxcokd 

as  follows:  | 

PaiaiDKMT's  Wax  Powek  'fRxxAnirxB 
(By  DavM  Lawrefce) 
For  the  flrtt  time  In  Amer^n  history,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
Ignored  not  only  the  spirit  bi)t  also  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution.  It  h48  approved  an 
amendntant  to  a  bill  which,  it  accepted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  w^uJd  deprive  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces — 
namely,  the  President — of  bfe  power  to  con- 
duct military  ofmnMoom.  In  the  mldet  of  a 
war.  a  i  <iiniii«^iii>l  committee  recommends 
a  law  to  wttiibold  funds  unless  Its  meUKXls 
and  restrlcttofis  are  followed 


The  principle  is  Important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  Joined  with 
other  countries — twice  in  Europe  and  twice 
in  Asia — to  prevent  communism  from  taking 
over  small  countries  and  eventually  domi- 
nating the  free  world. 

By  a  vote  of  9  to  4,  the  Senate  committee 
has  begun  to  say  to  the  President  that  no 
matter  what  oontlngenclee  may  arise,  he 
must  pursue  a  specified  cour^  with  respect 
to  Cambodia.  He  is  being  told  to  follow  the 
rules  outlined  by  the  committee  In  connec- 
tion with  operations  that  the  President  feels 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  remaining  Amer- 
ican troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Other  sen- 
ators are  propoelng  modifications,  and  ad- 
ministration supporters  are  suggesting  some, 
too. 

AssUtant  Secretary  of  State  David  M.  Ab- 
shlre.  In  a  letter  to  the  committee,  said  that, 
while  the  amendment  reported  out  by  the 
committee  coincides  with  the  Intention  of 
the  President  concerning  the  limited  role  of 
American  forces  in  Cambodia,  "we  do  not 
consider  it  desirable  that  actions  of  the  oom- 
mander-ln-chlef  should  be  subject  to  statu- 
tory restrictions." 

Nobody  knows  Just  what  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  do  after  a  substantial  number  of 
American  combat  troope  have  been  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam.  There  Is  a  possi- 
bility that  attacks  will  be  launched<|»Dm 
bases  in  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam,  tod 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  will  need  all  the 
help  they  can  get  in  thwarting  them.  The 
President,  as  commander-in-chief,  needs  a 
free  hand  In  dealing  with  military  contin- 
gencies. This  has  always  been  the  rule. 

The  amendment  votied  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  would  bar  not 
only  the  use  of  U.S.  combat  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia but  the  employment  of  American  ad- 
visers and  Instructors.  The  President,  how- 
ever, has  to  look  at  the  problem  on  a  long- 
range  basts.  He  must  be  sure  that  the  Ameri- 
can troope  who  are  left  in  Vietnam  for  the 
time  being  are  not  threatened  by  any  major 
offensive,  for  this  could  mean  the  loss  of 
many  llvee. 

Nixon  has  said  that  by  July  1  our  troops 
will  be  out  of  Cambodia  The  enemy  has  not 
started  any  offensives  that  could  interfere 
with  such  a  decision,  but  in  a  war,  nobody 
knows  when  or  from  what  direction  an  atUck 
may  come.  This  is  why  the  eotnmander-ln- 
chlef  must  have  the  widest  discretion  in  the 
use  of  troops  and  equipment. 

Interference  by  Congress  in  the  actual  op- 
eration of  the  armed  forces  is  a  serious  thing 
at  any  time.  But  nowadays  the  Communists 
can  derive  much  encouragement  from  such 
a  situation.  They  may  feel  Inclined  to  take 
chances  on  the  theory  that  the  President  will 
not  dare  to  return  any  troops  to  Vietnam 
once  they  have  been  removed.  A  big  assault 
might  therefore  be  launched  by  Hanoi 
against  the  remaining  Americans  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  after  a  major  part  of  the 
U.S.  forces  have  been  withdrawn. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  oppoeltlon  In 
Congress  by  isolatlonlsU  before  wars  began. 
But  during  a  war  no  attempU  have  been 
made  actually  to  Impair  military  movements 
on  the  use  of  armies  or  navies.  This  has 
been  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

It  may  be  that  If  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion Is  called  some  day.  as  has  been  pro- 
posed in  recent  years,  a  new  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  restrict  the  powers  of  Congress 
so  that  there  can  be  no  possible  right  to 
interfere  with  the  flow  of  appropriations 
necessary  to  maintain  a  military  operation 
in  the  midst  of  a  war.  For  once  the  com- 
mander-in-chief has  committed  troops  In  an 
expedition  designed  to  thwart  an  Interna- 
tional enemy  like  the  Communists  and  to 
prevent  eventual  attacks  on  the  United 
States  itself,  the  power  to  deal  instantly  with 
developments  must  be,  as  heretofore,  within 
the  discreUon  oX  the  President. 


POSITIVE  THINKING  ON  NIXON'S 
CAMBODIA  MOVE 

Mr.  Mn.T.KR  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
Washington  Evening  Star  is  another  ar- 
ticle, written  by  the  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  columnist,  Richard  Wil- 
son, entitled  "Positive  Thinking  on  Nix- 
on's Cambodia  Move." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle idso  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PosmvE    Thinking    on    Nixon's  Cambodia 
Movx 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
The  protesters  have  come  and  gone,  rhet- 
oric has  cooled  and  President  Nixon  is  pre- 
paring to  announce  that  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration is  a  success.  This  announcement  will 
be  based  on  the  volume  of  arms  and  sup- 
plies captured  and   the  hope   that  further 
Communist  aggressive  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  set  back  for  a  year. 

How  much  of  a  success  was  the  Cambodian 
thrust  will  continue  to  be  argued,  and  it  wU: 
play  a  part  in  the  ccmgresslonal  campaign. 
But  Nixon  thus  far,  at  least,  has  managed  to 
keep  control  of  the  operation. 

This  matter  of  control  has  been  the  prob- 
lem from  the  first.  There  are  reports  that 
early  in  considering  the  strike  Nixon  doubted 
he  could  maintain  control.  That  Is  to  say,  a 
complex  of  circumstances  including  Ameri- 
can public  reaction,  the  military  reaction 
from  the  Communist  side,  the  difficulty  of 
limiting  any  military  operation  once  It  has 
begun,  would  converge  to  defeat  the  (qwra- 
tlon. 

Probably  the  decisive  factor  was  Nixon's 
final  Judgment  that  he  could  keep  American 
opinion  under  control  long  enough  to  permit 
a  60-day  operation  which  could  be  very 
damaging  to  the  Communists. 

This  required  an  accurate  Judgment  on 
the  depth  of  the  reaction  In  American  pub- 
lic opinion  and  Nixon  measured  that  cor- 
rectly. It  required  an  accurate  Judgment  on 
the  Communist  reaction  and.  up  to  now, 
that  has  been  meastired  correctly. 

Some  things  may  not  prove  to  have  been 
measured  eotrectly,  including  the  search  for 
the  Communist  headquarters  for  Vietnam 
operations  (C08VN)  which  may  be  burled 
somewhere  deep  underground  In  the  areas 
the  Americans  are  sweeping.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans do  not  find  that  control  center  many 
questions  will  rise  in  Congress  and  It  might 
have  been  better  if  Nixon  had  not  men- 
tioned it  In  his  Justification  for  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursion.  There  were  other  reasons 
which  were  Just  as  good. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  as- 
pects of  this  critical  period  was  the  reluc- 
tance of  Congressional  members  who  were 
attacking  the  President  to  Join  in  the  youth 
protest,  and  there  were  good  reasons  for  this. 
A  score  of  senators  and  congressmen  who  en- 
dorsed the  first  mobilization  against  the 
war  in  October  and  participated  to  some 
extent  In  the  November  turnout  in  Wash- 
ington shunned  the  festivities  last  Satur- 
day although  their  cause  for  participating 
might  have  been  greater  than  before. 

The  protest  Saturday  was  on  a  scale  prob- 
ably about  one-third  of  the  Nov.  14-16  Mo- 
bilieatlon  for  Peace  and  it  may  be  that  this 
way  of  expressing  public  opinion  is  no  longer, 
if  it  ever  was,  an  effective  instrument  for 
influencing  public  poUcy. 

When  congressmen  up  for  re-election  stay 
away  from  such  festivities  It  can  be  taken 
for  granted  that  they  see  no  advantage  in 
that  kind  of  political  Identification.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  pressure  can  be  measured 
alao  by  Nixon's  decision  to  treat  It  Indul- 
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gently  as  not  really  a  threat  but  Just  some- 
thing to  be  gotten  through  with  the  least 
trouble. 

This  is,  in  fact,  what  happened.  The  rally 
did  not  influence  anyone.  It  was  wasted 
effort. 

Nixon,  in  fact.  "Improved  his  position" 
with  those  who  think  It  has  been  pointless  to 
take  a  defiant  and  name-calling  attitude  to- 
ward student  protest. 

In  the  longer  range,  if  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration Is.  or  can  be  termed,  a  success  the 
results  will  not  be  merely  militarily  and 
diplomatically  favorable. 

These  circumstances,  coming  into  focus 
and  after  midsummer,  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  firm  platform  for  another  forthcoming 
intervention,  a  political  intervention.  Nixon 
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needs  more  strength  in  Congress  if  he  is  to 
carry  through  his  very  extensive  program  of 
reform  In  the  next  couple  of  years. 

His  hand  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
in  appealing  for  a  Republican  congress  if 
Cambodia  has  proved  to  be  a  success.  Per- 
haps that  contributed,  too.  to  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in  Congress  In  last  week's  demonstra- 
tions. 
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previous   order,   until    10:30    tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  14, 1970.  at  10:30  ajn. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    10:30 
TOMORROW 


KM.. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  in  accordance  with  the 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
SenateMay  13, 1970: 

SECtntrnrs  and  Sxchanoe  Coimussion 

Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  June 
6, 1975;  reappointment. 
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FEDERAL  JUDGE  ROBERT  E.  MAX- 
WELL DELIVERS  SIGNIFICANT 
ADDRESS  ON  DIVISIVENESS  IN 
AMERICA— ASKS  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION "IS  AMERICA  WORTH  SAV- 
ING?"—EMPHASIZES  TYRANNY 
CANNOT   BE   DISGUISED 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKST  viaonna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Maxwell.  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  West  Virginia,  in  an  address 
recently  in  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  before 
the  40  and  8  of  the  American  Legion, 
discussed  aspects  of  the  crisis  facing  us 
regarding  the  dlvlslveness  In  America. 

Judge  Maxwell  indicated  that  there 
are  many  citizens  who  see  the  serenity  of 
the  college  campus  disrupted  and  build- 
ings destroyed,  the  peace  and  the  use  of 
our  streets  disturbed  with  blockades,  the 
dignity  of  man  grossly  diminished,  and 
they  wonder  whether  we  have  lost  our 
way. 

Judge  Maxwell  said: 

The  human  condition  has  been  so  ap- 
pallingly distorted  by  irrationality  and  emo- 
tional unreason  that  a  surprisingly  large 
cross-section  of  America  is  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  "The  politics  of  violence"  or 
"The  strategy  of  confrontation"  presented 
with  a  noisy,  ill-tempered  and  bad-mannered 
dialogue  isn't  the  essence  of  a  new  emerging 
public  philosophy. 

He  noted,  and  asked  his  listeners: 
It  is  Important  for  America  to  recognize 
that  the  presently  disruptive  wave  which 
crosses  America  does  not  represent  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  this  vast  and  outspoken 
land  of  ours.  The  disrupters  represent  only 
a  fractional  part  of  the  body  politic  and 
they  take  unwarranted  advantage  of  the 
Treedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Is  America  Worth  Saving? 

Judge  Maxwell  said  that  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  suf- 
fered three  serious  wars  with  violent  In- 
flation as  one  of  the  results.  He  warned: 

We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  a  racial  revo- 
lution as  incendiary  in  its  xiltlmate  meaning 
as  the  Civil  War.  We  are  In  the  throes  of  a 
continuing  scientific  revolution  that  is  much 
more  fundamental  than  the  Industrial  revo- 
lution of  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  are  wit- 
nessing a  population  explosion,  the  conse- 


quences of  which  we  can  hardly  begin  to 
understand.  And,  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
some  type  of  revolution  in  personal  morals, 
which  is  causing  nuuiy  in  our  land,  we  as 
well  as  across  the  world,  to  wonder  whether 
the  family  as  the  basic  unit  of  our  social 
structure  is  in  fact  losing  its  vitality. 

Maxwell  contends  that  what  many 
people  who  are  reaching  out  fail  to  im- 
derstand  as  they  look  at  the  violent  world 
around  them  is  that  change  in  its  many 
dimensions  is  not  a  recent  manifestation 
of  the  human  race.  Change,  he  points 
out,  has  been  a  part  of  the  process  of  liv- 
ing since  man  was  first  Identified  as  man. 

Some  200  years  ago,  Edmimd  Burke 
said: 

To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in.  to  mur- 
mur at  the  present  possessors  of  power,  to 
lament  the  past,  to  conceive  extravagant 
hopes  of  the  future,  are  the  common  disposi- 
tions of  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

The  judge  stressed  that  the  magnitude 
as  well  as  the  cadence  of  change  which 
we  are  experiencing  today  is  where  the 
difference  lies: 

In  the  life  span  of  most  of  us,  America  has 
moved  from  a  predominantly  agricultural 
society  to  an  industrial  one — from  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity  and  privation  to  an  economy 
of  abundance  and  Influence — and  from  a 
labor-Job  oriented  society  to  one  increasingly 
aimed  toward  the  utilization  of  leisure  time. 

Commenting  on  those  who  feel  that 
revolution  is  the  only  alternative.  Judge 
Maxwell  said  those  critics  of  our  sys- 
tem, who  would  advocate  destruction  as 
the  only  acceptable  means  of  alteration, 
charge  that  our  system  is  impersonal, 
disinterested,  hypocritical,  disenchanted, 
and  that  the  noble  experiment  of  self- 
government  is  not  worth  saving  are 
wrong. 

He  said  these  distortions  of  facts  must 
be  challenged.  Maxwell  emphasized: 

America  must  be  heard  to  say  in  a  loud 
and  clear  voice  that  our  system  today  pos- 
sesses the  same  honor,  decency.  Integrity 
and  dignity  as  It  possessed  when  It  was 
created  by  the  most  lucid  minds  of  that 
marvelously  ludd  age  some  200  years  ago. 

Maxwell  said: 

Today,  in  the  questioning  dialogue  which 
wells  up  dally  from  the  campuses  and 
streets  of  America,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
again  what  quality  of  life  we  want,  not  only 
as  consumers  and  producers,  but  as  citizens 
of  a  great  republic.  No  preordained  destiny 
decrees  that  America  shall  have  all  the  soft 
options.  Our  present  greatness  and  our  af- 


fluence do  not  give  us  a  special  Ucense  to 
take  a  short  cut  to  an  imagined  Utopia. 

Adding: 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  a  Na- 
tion Is  so  Inherently  rich  in  the  material 
things  that  we  frequently  believe  we  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  takiiig  a  holiday  from 
aspiring  for  the  horizons  of  the  heretofore 
unattainable. 

Early  in  the  Civil  War,  President  Lin- 
coln wrote  his  secretary,  John  Hay: 

For  my  part,  I  consider  the  central  Idea 
pervading  this  struggle  as  proving  that 
popular  government  is  not  an  absurdity. 
We  must  settle  t^iis  question  now,  whether 
in  a  free  government  the  minority  have  the 
right  to  break  up  the  government  whenever 
they  choose.  If  we  fall.  It  will  go  far  to  prove 
the  incapability  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves. 

Judge  Maxwell  said  that  these  plain, 
simple,  timeless  remarks  are  as  appro- 
priate then  as  now,  as  forceful  and  mov- 
ing today  as  they  wHl  be  tomorrow. 


TRTtAgT.T  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
LEBANON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israeli 
armed  forces  have  now  invaded  the  ter- 
ritory of  neutral  Lebanon.  The  meager 
news  reports  play  down  the  Invasion  of 
Lebanon  as  the  crisis  and  tension  esca- 
late. Perhaps  the  feeling  Is  that  the  sup- 
porters of  President  Nixon's  U.S.  policy 
in  Cambodia  can  ill  afford  to  denounce 
this  latest  Middle  East  invasion.  Yet  one 
wonders  at  the  silence  of  those  so  ex- 
tremely reactionary  to  the  Cambodian 
campaign. 

For  the  apologists  overlook  the  action 
taken  by  President  Nixon's  predecessor. 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  in  sending 
5,000  VS.  Marines  into  Lebanon  to  pro- 
tect its  ancient  and  peaceful  territorial 
integrity. 

Nor  can  the  Lebanese  situation  be 
C(»npared  with  that  In  Cambodia;  for 
Cambodia  was  threatoied  with  complete 
Communist  occui>ation  precipitating  a 
coup.  The  military  action  by  the  United 
States  was  taken  without  (H>posltion  by 
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the  Cambodians — in  fadl  at  their 
invitation. 

The  Middle  East  situation  truly  boils. 
Does  the  official  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  Eas  under  the 
Nixon  administration  adhere  to  the 
precedent  of  Dees  Middle  t&st  policy- 
one  of  strict  neutrality  except  to  deter 
aggression  by  protecting  territorial  in- 
tegrity? To  many,  US.  foreign  policy  ap- 
pears designed  to  recnxit  for  the  Red  bloc. 

The  United  Nations  orga|il»Uon— for 
whatever  value  it  is  wortli — has  again 
convened.  We  can  probably  expect  the 
sixth  reprimand  from  the  lied  Bloc  vote 
which  will  deter  nothing.  I  Some  saber 
rattling  coimtry,  which  do^  not  own  a 
saber,  will  again  call  for  a  pjeace  keeping 
force. 

The  war-weary  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  United  SUtes  are  awaiting  one  de- 
cision. That  is  the  pronouncement  of 
our  XJS.  position  under  th^  latest  crisis. 
They  want  no  U.S   involve  nent. 

I  include  several  news  clippings  in  the 
RxcoRO  at  this  point: 


(Prom  the  WastUngton  Dally 
19701 
Middle  East  Cbisis  Goes 


News,  May  12, 
licromE  UJ*. 


The  Arabs  said  100  Israeli  tuiks  and  3.000 
Infantrymen  struck  Into  LetMUion  tcxlay  In  a 
two-pronged  drive  agalast  ilrab  guerrilla 
bases  and  that  three  Arab  nations — Jordan. 
Syria  and  Iraq — were  flghtlni[  back  In  the 
biggest  Mideast  battle  since  t^e  1967  war. 

The  UN  Security  Council  Was  called  Into 
urgent  sessions  today  to  consider  the  new 
crisis  In  the  Middle  East.  The  meeting  was 
requested  by  Lebanon  and  Isif^l. 

Planes,  tanks,  artillery  an<  Infantrymen 
were  reported  engaged  In  the  ikarjayoun  area 
of  Lebanon  six  to  seven  miles  inside  the 
Lebanon  frontier  and  33  milM  southeast  of 
Beirut.  Israel  said  It  shot  dowjn  three  Syrian 
MIOI7S  In  dog&ghts  oyer  the  Golan  HelghU. 

There  was  no  Immediate  reaction  from 
Egypt,  but  Cairo  said  Its  compiiandos  struck 
across  the  Sues  Canal  shortly  |af ter  midnight 
and  Israel  said  It  hurled  tb*m  back.  King 
Hxisseln  of  Jordan  telephoned  Lebanese 
President  Charles  Heloa  anjd  offered  full 
support,  Beirut  dispatches  sali 

"HKAVT     nCHTlNt 

Nine  hours  after  the  attacJ^  began,  a  Leb- 
anese military  spokesman  said  "heavy  fight- 
ing is  still  going  on"  and  that  Lebanon  had 
Inflicted  baavy  loaaes  on  tb^  Israelis  In  a 
counterattack.  A  spokesman  In  Beirut  said 
helicopters  could  be  seen  removing  Israeli 
wouzkded. 

The  Lebanese  spokesman  skid  the  Israelis 
were  trying  to  isolate  the  Al-A^koub  area  near 
Marjayoun  and  that  the  laraells  bombed 
bridges  to  cut  roctds  and  stop!  reinforcements 
coming  In.  I 

A  military  spokesman  In  Damasciu  said 
Syrian  troops  and  armor  Dad  Joined  the 
battle  and  that  Its  MIOs  wqre  battUng  the 
laraell  Phantom  Jets  and  Skyhawks  over  the 
Ooian  Heights  Syria  said  one  Israeli  Phantom 
was  shot  down,  but  Israel  said  aU  its  planes 
returned  safely. 

Military  sources  in  Beiruti  said  the  2,000 
men  and  100  tanks  supyported,  by  aircraft  and 
artillery  were  the  highest  namber  of  troops 
used  In  a  single  operation  siace  the  war.  The 
last  similar  large  scale  drive  came  In  March, 
1908,  against  Karameh  In  the  southern  Jor- 
dan Valley  but  that  involved  only  Israeli 
and  Jordanian  troops. 

Both  Al-Fattaa.  the  largest  Arab  guerrUU 
group,  and  the  Syrlan-ba<xed  Al-Saiqah, 
were  involved  in  today's  flgatlng,  they  said. 

Salqab  said  Its  guerrillas  Itnocked  out  five 
tanks  and  Al-Fatab  said  Its  men  shot  down 
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an  Israeli  Phantom  and  destroyed  six  tanks 
and  fo\ir  half  tracks.  The  Lebanese  army  said 
it  destroyed  seven  tanks  and  seven  half 
tracks. 

Israel  said  it  sent  Its  forces  Into  Lebanon 
to  wipe  out  guerrilla  bases  from  which  Al 
Fatah  and  other  g^roups  repeatedly  hit  the 
border  town  ot  Shemona  at  the  northern  tip 
of  Israel  and  Just  west  of  the  Oolan  Heights. 

Baghdad  Radio,  in  a  dramatic  annotince- 
ment  to  "the  Iraqi  people  and  the  Arab 
nation"  said  Iraqi  artillery  "went  Into  action 
against  the  enemy  today  to  defend  the  land 
oi  Arablsm." 

Military  observers  In  Beirut  said  the  Iraqi 
gunners  appsu^ntly  were  stationed  In  north 
Jordan  from  where  they  could  shell  IsraelU 
in  the  Oolan  Heights  of  Syria  or  In  South 
Lebanon. 

A  Syrian  military  spokesman  In  Damascus 
said  Syrian  tanks  and  artillery  were  battling 
the  Israeli  raiding  force,  but  the  Israeli 
spokesman  made  no  mention  of  the  raiding 
troops  meeting  Syrian  opposition  on  the 
ground. 

The  Israeli  spokesman  said  the  Israeli  at- 
tack— the  biggest  moiuited  against  Leba- 
non— would  continue  until  sunset. 

The  report  of  three  Syrian  MIOs  shot  down 
brought  to  112  the  number  of  Arab  warplanes 
Israel  says  It  has  downed  since  the  1967  wtir. 
89  of  them  Egyptian  and  23  Syrian.  The  last 
Israeli-Syrian  air  battle  came  April  2  when 
Israel  said  It  shot  down  three  MIG21s  and 
Syria  said  It  shot  down  an  Israeli  Phantom 
M  

RnssiA  KxiPiNO  Hands  Orr? 

LoKDON. — The  Soviet  Union  will  let  Israel 
and  the  Arabs  fight  It  out  on  the  Sues  canal 
without  intervening — at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent— authoritative  communist  diplomatic 
sources  said  today. 

But  Russia  Is  ready  to  fight  from  the 
ground  and  with  Soviet-piloted  MIO  Jets  any 
Israeli  attacks  on  Egypts  rear  area,  they  said. 

The  Russians  will  "hit  back"  If  key  Egyp- 
tian centers  and  Soviet  Installations  behind 
the  Suez  canal  are  attacked  by  Israeli  planes, 
they  Esld. 

The  sources,  usually  well  Informed  on 
Kremlin  major  policy  moves,  left  little  doubt 
Moscow  has  taken  a  firm  decision  to  Inter- 
vene directly  In  any  clash  that  could  en- 
danger Russian  SAM3  ground-to-air  missile 
sites,  Its  new  radar  Installations  and  MIO 
planes,  as  well  as  such  key  targets  like  the 
Aswan  DAM  and  probably  also  shipping  In 
the  key  ports  of  Port  Said  and  Alexandria 
where  Soviet  vessels  are  crowding  the  over- 
worked facilities. 

Russia  cannot  allow  the  Israelis  to  attack 
these  Installations  let  alone  risk  the  loss  of 
valuable  new  Soviet  air  defense  equipment, 
much  of  It  still  on  the  secret  list  and  never 
before  operated  abroad,  the  soxircee  indicated. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  May  12.  1970] 

AsABS  or  Thxxe  Nations  Fight  Isbaki.i 
Attack 

Two  spearheads  of  100  Israeli  tanlts  and 
1,000  Infantrymen  drove  Into  southern 
Lebanon  to  wipe  out  Arab  guerrilla  bases  and 
ran  Into  air  and  tank  battles  with  the 
Lebanese  and  Syrian  armies,  Iraqi  artillery 
opened  up  on  the  Israelis  from  bases  in 
Jordan. 

A  military  spokesman  in  Tel  Aviv  said  the 
Israeli  air  force  shot  down  three  Syrian 
MIG17S.  It  appeared  to  be  the  biggest  battle 
since  the  1967  Middle  Bast  war  and  the  first 
time  since  then  that  Israel  had  fought  three 
Arab  nations  in  one  area. 

Both  Israel  and  Lebanon  asked  for  an 
iirgent  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 
A  session  was  called  in  New  York  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  Be\fut  government  said  its  ground 
gunners  slfct  down  one  Israeli  Phantom 
fighter-bomber.  Israel  denied  It. 
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MOtTNT    HEKMON    ABZA    KIT 

The  Israeli  attack  hit  the  Mount  Hermon 
area  of  southeastern  Lebanon  near  the  oc- 
cupied Oolan  Heights  where  the  borders  of 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Israel  converge. 
It  was  reported  stalled  at  1  p.m.  after  seven 
hours  of  heavy  fighting. 

Baghdad  radio.  In  a  dramatic  announce- 
ment to  "The  Iraqi  people  and  the  Arab  na- 
tion" said  Iraqi  artillery  "went  Into  action 
agaUnst  the  enemy  today  to  defend  the  land 
of  arablsm." 

Military  observers  In  Beirut  said  the  Iraqi 
gunners  apparently  were  stationed  In  north 
Jordan  from  where  they  could  shell  Israelis 
In  the  Oolan  Heights  of  Syria  or  In  south 
Lebanon. 

A  Sjrrlan  military  spokesman  In  Damascus 
and  Syrian  tanks  and  artillery  were  battling 
the  Israeli  raiding  force,  but  the  Israeli 
spokeecnan  made  no  mention  of  the  raiding 
troops  meeting  Syrian  opposition  on  the 
ground. 

The  Israeli  spokesman  said  the  Israeli  at- 
tack— the  biggest  mounted  against  Leba- 
non— would  continue  until  sunset. 

The  report  of  three  Syrian  MIOs  shot  down 
brought  to  112  the  number  of  Arab  war- 
planes  Israel  says  It  has  downed  since  the 
1967  war.  89  of  them  EgypUan  and  23  Syrian. 
The  last  Israeli-Syrian  air  battle  oame  April  2 
when  Israel  said  It  shot  down  three  MIG218 
and  Syrta  said  It  shot  down  an  Israeli  Phan- 
tom Jet. 

"The  atmosphere  is  an  atmosphere  of  war," 
the  speaker  of  the  Lebanese  house.  Sabrl  Ha- 
made.  said  after  an  emergency  cabinet  meet- 
ing In  Lebanon. 

A  Lebanese  communique  Issued  6V^  hours 
into  the  battle  said  five  Israeli  tanks  and 
seven  half-tracks  had  been  destroyed  out  of 
the  columns  that  crossed  the  border  from 
the  Israeli-occupied  Golan  Heights  of  Syria. 

The  two  spearheads  were  said  to  have 
begun  their  drives  at  6  ajn.  and  7:30  am. 
behind  heavy  Israeli  air  and  artillery  strikes. 

ADVANCE  DKCLAKED  STOPPED 

Lebanon  said  Its  troops  stopped  the  ad- 
vance at  a  cluster  of  three  villages — Amoun. 
Al-Hamra  and  Marjayoun — eight  miles  In- 
side the  border.  Israeli  planes.  It  said,  were 
stepping  up  their  attacks  to  cover  the  with- 
drawal of  damaged  tanks 

No  personnel  casualties  were  released. 

Israel,  giving  only  scanty  details,  said  the 
twin  thrusts  came  In  retaliation  for  61  Arab 
guerrilla  attacks  from  Lebanon  against  22 
Israeli  settlements  In  the  past  40  days. 

Military  spokesmen  In  Tel  Aviv  said  the 
strike,  aimed  at  cleaning  out  Arab  guerrilla 
bivouacs  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon, 
"Is  going  according  to  plan  and  should  be 
completed  by  simset.  The  Israeli  forces  defi- 
nitely will  withdraw  today." 

Israeli  troops  passed  out  leaflets  to  Leb- 
anese villagers  appealing  to  them  to  help 
drive  out  the  guerrillas.  The  leaflets  began 
with  a  proverb:  "He  who  sows  thorns  will 
not  harvest  grapes,  and  he  who  lights  fires 
may  be  burned  " 

PLANES   OPEN    ATTACK 

The  Lebanese  account  said  Israeli  fighter- 
bombers  and  artillery  opened  the  attacks, 
with  the  troops  and  tanks  advancing  half 
an  hour  later. 

Lebanon  said  its  men  turned  back  Israeli 
troops  from  the  vlUage  of  Al-Khreybeh,  three 
miles  Inside  the  border  from  the  Oolan 
Heights,  and  were  fighting  to  defend  defen- 
sive positions  at  nearby  Marjayoun. 

Pr«sldent  Charles  Helou  of  Lebanon  called 
his  cabinet  into  emergency  session  at  7  a.m., 
Beirut  radio  said.  His  government  had  been 
warned  to  curb  Arab  guerrilla  attacks  from 
Lebanon  Into  Israel  or  face  the  consequences. 

Ouerrllla  rockets  fired  from  southern  Leb- 
anon had  killed  three  Israelis  In  the  border 
settlement  at  Klrlyat  Shmona  since  Wednes- 
day. The  Israeli  Premier.  Oolda  Melr,  spent 
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part  of  her  Independence  Day  holiday  at  the 
village  Sunday  vowing  the  Arab  attacks 
would  not  go  unpunished. 

BTTNDRXIW  OF  COEKRII,LAS 

"The  area  on  the  southwestern  slopes  of 
Mount  Hermon  east  of  the  Hasbanl  River 
has  become  known  as  Al  Fatah  land,"  an 
Israeli  military  spokesman  said,  referring 
to  the  Arab  guerrilla  group  Al  Fatah.  He 
said  there  were  hundreds  of  guerilUas  In 
the  area. 

Today's  raid  was  Israel's  13th  land  strike 
Into  Lebanon.  The  biggest  until  now  had 
been  the  Dec.  28,  1968,  commando  raid  that 
destroyed  13  airlines  at  Beirut  International 
Airport  In  reprisal  for  an  Arab  guerrilla  at- 
tack on  an  Israeli  airliner  at  Zurich. 

Israeli  troops  last  crossed  Into  Lebanon 
April  13  when  an  army  unit  blew  up  a  house 
one  mile  across  the  border.  The  last  major 
strike  was  Dec.  3.  1969,  when  hellcopter- 
rldlng  Israeli  paratroopers  attacked  guerrilla 
bases. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PEOTfSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  aurticle 
written  by  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drum- 
mond  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  last  week.  The  article  deals 
with  the  Middle  East  situation  and  draws 
a  parallel  with  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
of  the  early  1960's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mideast  Situation  Paeallils  the  CtrsAN 

imTnan.g   CRISIS 

Washinoton. — ^President  Nixon's  bold  ac- 
tion In  Cambodia  needs  to  be  followed  by 
bold  stftlon  In  the  Mideast — for  the  same 
purposes. 

What's  happening  In  Indochina  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  United  States. 

What's  happening  In  the  Middle  East  Is 
vital  to  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge to  the  survival  of  Israel  unmet  be- 
cause It  would  Invite  massive  expansion  of 
Soviet  power  and  risk  an  unwanted  war 
which  could  engulf  both  the  U.S.  and  Rus- 
sia. 

Moscow  has  to  be  shown  that  further  So- 
viet brlnksmanshlp  in  the  Middle  East  Is 
perilous  and  cannot  be  safely  employed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  United  States  Is  in 
a  mood  to  abandon  Its  responsibility  for  the 
peace  almost  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Anticipating  that  the  United  States  Is  too 
divided  and  distracted  to  react,  here  Is  what 
Moecow  Is  now  doing: 

It  Is  taking  over  the  defense  of  the  bulk 
of  Egyptian  air  space  with  Soviet  arms  and 
Soviet  personnel.  It  is  manning  the  newly 
Installed  Soviet  SAM  sites  with  Soviet  tech- 
nicians. It  Is  supplying  the  experts  to  handle 
the  control  towers  and  deep  radar  and  It  Is 
providing  Soviet  pilots  to  fly  Soviet  planes 
In  part  to  free  Egyptian  forces  to  expand 
their  war  against  Israel. 

Its  purposes  are  evident. 

It  alms  to  erase  toUUy  U.S.  influence  In 
the  Middle  East. 

It  alms  to  establish  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  dcwnlnatlng,  all-powerful  force  In  the 
Moslem  world. 
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Its  strategic  aim  Is  to  reopen  the  Suez 
Canal  so  that  Soviet  ships  and  arms  can 
move  easier  and  faater  to  all  of  Southeast 
Asia,  where  Its  goal  ia  Soviet  dominance. 

To  all  of  these  ends  it  Is  apparently  wllUng 
to  go  Just  as  far  as  It  can  without  rousing 
the  United  States  to  any  effective  counter- 
action. 

The  Kremlin  is  now  confronting  President 
Nixon  with  the  equivalent  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  with  which  Khrtishchev  con- 
fronted President  Kennedy  In  1962.  ThU  Is 
Mr.  NUon's  Middle  Eastern  "Cuban  Crisis" 
and  It  rests  on  the  calculation  that  he'll  blink 
and  look  away. 

We  doubt  that  he  will  do  so.  He  gave  the 
reason  for  not  doing  so  In  his  address  on 
Cambodia: 

"If  when  the  chips  are  down  the  US.  acts 
like  a  pitiful,  helpless  giant,  the  forces  of 
totalitarianism  and  anarchy  will  threaten 
free  nations  and  free  Institutions  through- 
out the  world." 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Pres- 
ident: 

Will  warn  the  Soviets  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  leave  Israel  exposed  to  mounting  Russian 
JhlUtary  power  In  Egypt. 

Will  implement  that  warning  by  meeting 
Israels  request  to  buy  U.S.  Jet  fighters  to 
counter  the  Soviet  threat. 

The  UJS.  refrained  from  providing  these 
planes  a  few  weeks  ago.  hoping  our  restraint 
would  be  matched  by  Soviet  restraint.  It 
wasnt.  The  President  felt  the  superior  skill 
ol  Israeli  pilots  against  superior  numbers 
kept  the  balance  of  air  power  at  least  equal. 
Now  Moscow  Is  upsetting  that  balance  by 
manning  Soviet  planes  with  skilled  Soviet 
pilots 

Israel  Is  the  perfect  application  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine — that  short  of  combat  aid. 
the  U.S.  will  help  others  to  help  themselves. 
Here  is  an  Independent,  democratic  nation, 
created  by  the  U.N.,  determined  and  able  to 
defend  Itself  if  we  win  supply  some  of  the 
means.  It  has  never  asked  for  and  doesnt 
want  a  single  foreign  soldier  to  help.  It  will 
die  before  It  will  give  up  its  life  as  a  nation. 
The  U.S.  will  be  defending  its  own  survlvaL 


DRUGS  ARE  NOT  FOR  JOKING 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  nw  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speakfr,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Patterson,  distinguished  correspondent, 
in  a  recent  comprehensive  news  report 
entitled,  "Drugs  Are  Not  for  Joking." 
that  appeared  In  the  April  14,  1970,  edi- 
tion of  the  Paterson  News,  Paterson,  N.J., 
brought  into  sharp  focus  a  nationwide 
campaign  being  sponsored  and  carried 
out  by  the  Pidellans  of  America  for  the 
express  purpose  of  eliminating  the  kid- 
ding and  Joking  over  the  airways  of  the 
Nation  by  TV  tmd  radio  entertainers 
glamorizing  and  making  light  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  drug  crisis  facing  our 
Nation. 

The  report  follows : 

Dbucs  Axe  Not  ro«  Joking 

J.  Monte  Moschetto,  chairman  of  the  proj- 
ect, savs  the  Fldellans  are  moving  In  this  area 
in  an  attempt  to  halt  the  "kidding  and  Jok- 
ing about  drugs"  by  TV  comedians  and  enter- 
tainers, and  the  popular  songs  with  sub- 
liminal Inducements  to  enter  the  drug  scene. 

"There's  too  much  kidding  and  Joking 
about  drugs,"  says  Moschetto.  He  said  recent 
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popular  talk  shows  have  been  making  light 
of  drugs,  kidding  about  "getting  high."  and 
one  of  the  major  comedians  cracked  about 
his  mother  smoking  marlju&na. 

"They  wouldn't  Joke  about  cancer,"  he 
said,  "and  narcotics  Is  even  more  deadly  than 
cancer  since  It  kills  not  only  the  user  but 
spreads  Its  evil  through  every  level  of 
society." 

The  FideUans,  said  Moschetto.  plan  to  call 
on  the  Service  Club  Council  to  schedule  a 
meeting  of  area  service  clubs  to  seek  their 
cooperation  In  this  campaign. 

ASK   COOPSEATION 

He  said  the  club  Is  asking  those  who  see 
and  hear  comedians  making  light  of  drugs, 
to  write  letters  of  protest  to  the  networks 
and  the  sponsors  of  the  shows  registering 
their  objections. 

"We  would  ask  also,  that  they  send  a  copy 
of  their  letters  to  our  club  so  that  we  can  use 
them  as  weighted  evidence  to  Induce  action 
by  the  entire  broadcast-television  Industry. 
Moschetto  said  that  some  time  ago,  cer- 
tain TV  underworld  dramas  pictured  all 
mobsters  as  Italians,  and  that  this  practice 
was  halted  in  the  face  of  strong  protests 
by  Italian -American  nationals  and  groups. 
He  said  the  same  thing  was  true  of  Jokes 
a'oout  minority  groups,  and  noted  that  these 
are  no  longer  heard. 

"If  these  practices  could  be  halted  by  mass 
protest,  then  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not put  an  end  to  the  current  "drug  Jokes." 
Barring  voluntary  compliance,  he  said  the 
club  will  press  lor  legislation  to  ban  drug 
Jokes  and  drug  music  from  the  networks. 

He  said  the  U.S.  government  has  stood  up 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  power- 
ful tobacco  Industry  to  ban  cigarette  com- 
mercials next  year,  "then  It  can  also  take 
the  same  stand  against  drugs." 

The  Fldellans,  he  explained,  are  hoping  to 
win  the  cooperation  of  all  area  service  clubs 
to  launch  a  campaign  also  aimed  at  present- 
ing the  true  story  of  drugs  In  a  series  of  TV 
commercials,  similar  to  those  now  being  used 
against  smoking  by  the  Cancer  and  Heart 
Associations. 

"We  will  seek  the  cooperation  of  every 
media,"  he  said,  "every  group  and  associa- 
tion, including  the  American  Medical  Assocl- 
aUon,  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  press. 
He  'said  that  many  popular  recordings  carry 
messages  about  the  pleasures  of  drug  usage, 
of  flying  high  and  taking  trips,  but  say 
nothing  of  the  "horrors  of  drug  addiction." 
"TV  Is  an  imtxirtant  media  and  carries  a 
lot  of  weight  with  the  kids.  If  they  are  con- 
stanUy  bombarded  with  Inducements  to  try 
drugs  and  by  comedians  who  make  drug  ad- 
diction seem  something  Ught  and  laughable, 
we  can  expect  more  of  them  to  become  en- 
slaved to  this  deadly  habit,"  he  stated. 

Moschetto  said  the  FideUans  will  try  to 
promote  the  cooperation  of  the  television 
media  In  presenting  the  picture  of  drugs  'like 

It  Is."  ^  _, 

He  recommended  commercials  showing 
prominent  athletes  sunk  Into  degradation  be- 
cause of  drugs,  beauUful  girls  like  the 
daughter  of  Art  Unkletter  and  their  broken 
bodies,  pre-teen  age  children  caught  in  the 
horrors  of  drug  addiction. 

"Let's  not  glorify  drugs,"  be  said. 

"Let's  not  Joke  about  it.  It  may  be  too  late 
to  salvage  the  youngsters  already  being  de- 
stroyed by  narcotics  but  let's  do  what  we  can 
to  prevent  others  from  becoming  enslaved. 
The  age  for  drug-addlctlon  Is  dropping  stead- 
ily. Now  It's  the  12-year-olds.  Where  parents 
once  were  thrilled  to  see  their  Uttle  ones  tod- 
dle off  to  kindergarten,  soon  we  wlU  tM 
watching  them  go  off  with  fear  In  our  hearts, 
knowing  these  might  be  their  first  steps 
along  the  road  to  narcotics  addiction. 

The  committee  leading  the  campaign  to 
"kill  drug  Jokes  before  they  klU  our  children," 
Includes: 

John   SuberaU,   president.   Tom   PlccoUl, 
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former  Freeholder  S«m  Brun^.  Jrwenh  L«off 
rancUe  and  Briino  Vlvlno 

Coaim\iiUc«tions  addressed 
may  be  sent  to  P.O.  Box 
America.  Paterson,  N.J. 
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to  the  Pldellans 
FldeUanA  of 


PRESERVATION  pF  THE 
ENVIRONME$T 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  StHWElKER 

OF    PKNNSTI.VAM1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XjiOTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  h.  1970 
Mr.  SCHWETKER.  Mr.  Resident,  dur- 
ing his  nearly  12  years  ai  U.S.  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  Hugh  Scott  has 
compiled  an  impressive  irecord  in  his 
fight  to  preserve  the  envli|onment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  i  summary  of 
Senator  Scott's  efforts  be  jprinted  in  the 
Record.  j 

There  being  no  objectioa,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
U.S  SiNATOR  Hugh  Scott  oi^  Cons«bvation 
LXQisuvnoN  i9|ro 
Environmental  quality  packdat  for  the  ISlO's 
Senator  Scott  Introduced  ^he  Administra- 
tion's 7  environmental  quality  bills  In  the 
Senate  on  February  18.  Th(B6e  bills  would 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  brovlde  national 
air  quality  standards,  reg^ate  dangerous 
emissions  from  stationary  84>urce8.  and  im- 
prove  cont*'ol8  over  motor  vahlcle  emissions. 
They  would  establish  an  EnMronmental  Fi- 
nancing Authority  to  aid  financing  of  water 
treatment  facilities,  authorize  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  niake  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  reclamation  and  re- 
cycling of  solid  waste  materials  and  amend 
the  Federal  Water  PolluUoq  Control  Act  to 
clean  up  the  nation's  waters  ays. 

Environynental  quality  adn  itntilrotton  act 
Senator  Scott  introduced  9.  3388  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  This  bin  would  conBoUdate  Federal 
programs  in  the  three  ba^c  areas  of  air, 
water,  and  soUd  waste  disposal  by  transfer- 
ing  programs  now  administered  by  the  De- 
partments of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
Housing  and  Urban  Developi^ent  and  Interior 
Into  a  new  Envlromnental  IQuallty  Admln- 
istratton. 

Health  hazards  of  Poaution  Act 
Senator  Scott,  on  January  25,  co-sponsored 
B.  3318,  which  would  requlfe  an  immediate 
In-deptb  study  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  of  tbe  hazards  posed 
by  poUutlon  to  the  Nation's  health  to  deter- 
mine what  immediate  atepe  can  be  taken  to 
reduce  these  hazards  while  longer  terms  pro- 
grama  are  being  developed. 

Jlesoiirce  conservation  Amendments 
Senator  Scott,  on  March  l1.  co-sponsored  8. 
3598,  which  would  authorlae  Federal  assist- 
ance through  the  Departme|it  of  Agriculture 
for  land  ultUlzatlon  programe  to  promote  flsh, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  development.  The 
Senate  has  passed  S.  3598  a&d  sent  It  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  action. 
Federal  Urw  emission  vehicle  ■procurement  act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  3261  on 
March  9.  This  bill  would  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment, production  anc|  distribution  In 
interstate  commerce  of  loW-emlsslon  motor 
vehicles  in  order  to  provide  the  public  with 
increased  protection  against  the  hazards  of 
vehicular  exhaust. 

Small  business  environment  action 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  3538 
March  2.  This  bill  would  help  small  buslneM 
concerns  to  effect  conversions  required  to 
meet  Federal  or  State  {ollutlon  control 
standards. 
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Great  Lakes  Disposal  Act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  3763  on 
April  23.  This  bill  prohibits  open  water  dis- 
posal of  pollution  dredge  spoil  which  Is  de- 
stroying the  few  remaining  fresh  water  fish- 
ery sources  In  the  Great  Lakes. 

(NoTx. — Legislation  Introduced  or  co-spon- 
sored by  Senator  Scott  during  1969  which 
has  not  been  enacted  into  law  will  continue 
to  be  considered  during  1970.) 

LXOtSLATION,    1989 

Susquehanna  River  Bastn  Compact 
Senator  Scott,  on  February  19.  Introduced 
a  bill  to  develop  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin.  This  bill  creates  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
York,  and  Maryland  plus  a  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  President.  This  Commission  would 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing comprehensive  water  resources  programs. 
These  programs  would  deal  with  such  mat- 
ters as  water  supply,  water  quality  manage- 
ment and  control,  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life protection,  and  the  preservation  of  sceplc 
sites.  Senator  Scott  has  been  named  as  Re- 
publican member  of  a  special  subcommittee 
to  expedite  hearings. 

Aviendment  to  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide tough  policing  and  penalty  provisions 
for  owners  of  offshore  facilities,  vessels,  and 
onshore  faclUUes  that  discharge  oil  Into 
navlglble  waters.  The  final  bill  Included  the 
Scott  Amendment,  providing  for  training  of 
waste  treatment  plant  operators.  Enacted 
into  Uw  as  PX.  91-234. 

Endangered  Species  Preservation  Act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  and  testified  In 
support  of  a  bill  to  protect  flsh  and  wildlife 
m  danger  of  extinction.  Enacted  into  law  as 
P.L.  91-135. 

Environmental  Quality  Improvement  Act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  2391  on 
June  12.  This  bill  provides  for  the  more  ef- 
fective coordination  of  Federal  air  quality, 
water  quality,  and  solid  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams. It  would  coordinate  all  Federal  re- 
search programs  which  Improve  knowledge 
of  environmental  modifications  resulting 
from  Increased  urban  concentration. 
Environmental  Reclamation  Education  Act 
of  1969 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsortd  S.  3237  on  De- 
cember 11.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  conduct  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  activities  concerning 
ecological-environmental  education  and  to 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Technology  and  the  Environment. 

VOTBS 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  a  top  level  Council 
on  Enxnronmental  Quality  to  review  national 
resources  and  the  environment.  Conserva- 
tionist Russell  Train  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  this  Council.  Enacted  into  law 
as  Pli.  91-190 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  research  ac- 
tivities to  curb  air  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles.  Enacted  into  law  as  P.L.  91-137. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  a  full  |1  billion 
appropriation  for  the  Federal  Clean  Water 
Program.  The  final  appropriation  of  $800 
million  is  almost  four  times  that  for  1968 
and  the  $47.5  million  allocated  for  Pennsyl- 
vania should  guarantee  funds  for  all  73  pol- 
lution-control projects  pending  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Enacted  Into  law  as  PIj.  91-144. 

LCOISLATION,    19S8 

Potomac  National  River 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-3157  to 
establish  the  Potomac  National  River  Basin. 
This  bill  would  have  Increased  water  pollu- 
tion control  efforts  along  the  length  of  the 
river  by  giving  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior greater  authority  in  this  area. 
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VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  against  amendments 
to  the  Land  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
which  would  have  stripped  the  program  of 
funds  and  crippled  its  effectiveness. 

Senator  Scott  voted  to  allow  farmers  an 
amortized  tax  deduction  for  assessments 
levied  by  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts. 

LEGISLATION,   1967 

National  mining  and  minerals  policy 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-S22  to  estab- 
lish a  national  mining  and  minerals  policy. 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  Amend- 
ments 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  use 
fees  collected  for  the  use  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Program.  Enacted  into  law  as 
PX.  90-401. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-729  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  authority  to 
acquire    additional    land    In    the    Delaware 
Water  Gap  area. 
Pollution  Abatement  Incentive  Act  of  1967 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-734  to  allow 
a  tax  credit  for  expenditures  Incurred  in  the 
construction  of  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol faculties. 

Great  Lakes  River  Basin  Compact 

Senator  Scott  co-eponsored  a  bUl  to  regis- 
ter the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Compact.  Enacted  Into  law  as 
P.L.  90-419  it  established  a  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission to  study  water  conservation  prob- 
lems. 

National   Water  Commission  Act 

Senator  Scott  oo-sponsored  S-20  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  composed  of  7  members  to 
study  water  pollution  problems  and  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies. Enaoted  Into  law  as  P.L.  90-515. 

U.S.  tidal  and  Great  Lakes  shoreline 
authorization  for  appraisal 
Senator    Scott    co-sponsored    S-1262    au- 
thorizing the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
Initiate  a  3-year  appraisal  report  of  our  na- 
tional tidal  and  Great  Lakes  shorelU^e. 

National  Park  Service  Natural  Science 
Research   Act 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-1684  to  es- 
tablish an  office  of  Natural  Science  Research 
in  the  National  Park  Service  and  to  create 
a  system  of  fellowships  for  the  support  of 
research  In  the  natural  sciences. 

Wild   and   Scenic  Rivers   Act 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Enacted  into  law  October 
a,  1968.  It  designates  certain  rivers  as 
"scenic"  rivers.  These  rivers  are  to  be  pre- 
served In  their  free  flowing  state.  The  act 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  other  rivers  with  the  object  of  Ui- 
cludlng  them  in  the  program  at  some  future 
date.  Pennsylvania  rivers  designated  for  this 
study  are  the  Allegheny.  Clarion.  Delaware. 
Youghlogheny.  and  Pine  Creek. 

Research  in  the  Great  Lakes 

Senator  Scott  Introduced  S-2344  to  provide 
for  research  to  devise  means  of  control  over 
those  species  of  aquatic  life  which  adversely 
affect  the  flsh  resources  and  ecological  bal- 
ance of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Redwood  National   Park 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  esUbllshment  of  tlie  Redwood 
National  Park  In  California.  Enacted  into 
law  as  PL.  90-545. 

votes 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  increased  appro- 
priations for  the  Interior  Department. 

Senator  Scott  voted  in  favor  of  the  Air 
QuaUty  Act  of  1967. 


May  13,  1970 
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LKOISLA'nON,    1966 

Water  and  air  pollution — investment  credit 
for  private  industry 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-2857  to  In- 
crease the  Investment  credit  allowed  to  pri- 
vate Industry  for  their  air  and  water  poUu- 
tlon control  expenditures.  This  blU  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  private  air  and  water 
pollution  control  efforts. 

Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-292a  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Baistn  Compact. 

Amendment    to    the    Water   Quality   Act   of 
1965 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-2947  to  Im- 
prove the    "Clean  Water  "  program.  Enacted 
Into  law  as  P.L.  89-753. 

Redwood  National  Park  in  California 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-2962  to  es- 
tablish the  Redwood  National  Park. 

Independence  National  Historical  Park 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-3095  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  property  for  the 
Independence  National  HUtorical  Park. 
National  Water  Commission 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-3107  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  review  of  national  wa- 
ter resources  problems  and  programs. 
Extension  of  Independence  National 
Historical  Park 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Independence  National  Historical  Park. 

Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1966 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-3636  to  es- 
tablish   a    national    mining    and    minerals 
policy. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  the  Delaware  Gap 
Recreation  Area 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-3717  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  acquisition  of  land  In 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  area. 
votes 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  the  Wild  Rivers 
Act. 

Senator  Scott  supported  passage  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  and  the 
Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

LEGISLATION,    1965 

Appalachian  Region  Development  Act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-3  to  stimu- 
late the  economic  development  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Region.  Enacted  Into  law  as  PX. 
89-195.  Pennsylvania  has  received  120  mUUon 
for  land  restoration  under  this  act. 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 
Senator  Scott  co-eponsored  8-20  to  estab- 
lish the  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 
In  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Enacted  into  law. 

Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-S6  to  estab- 
lish the  Tocks  Island  National   Recreation 
Area  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  En- 
acted into  law  as  P.L.  89-158. 

Appalachian  Trail 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  6-622  to  pro- 
mote Federal,  State,  local,   and  private  co- 
operation   for   the   Maintenance   and   pres- 
ervation of  the  scenic  Appalachian  Trail. 
Highways  coordinated  for  protection  of 
fishing,  hunting  arul  recreation 

Senator    Scott    Introduced    S-2074    to   es- 
tablish  a  procedure  for    the   protection  of 
wildUfe  and  recreation  areas  threatened  by 
Federal  highway  construction  programs. 
Scenic  development  and  road  beautifleation 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-2084  to  pro- 
vide for  the  scenic  development  and  road 
l>eautlflcatlon  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems.   Enacted   Into   law. 


Wofcr  pollution  conatrttction  reimbursement 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-2686  to 
make  construction  grants  available  for  State 
and  local  water  pollution  control  construc- 
tion. Enacted  into  law  as  Public  Law  89- 
753. 

votes 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965. 

Senator  Scott  supported  passage  of  the 
Appalachian  Region  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

Senator  Scott  supported  the  passage  of 
8-2084  providing  funds  for  scenic  develop- 
ment and  beautifleation  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system. 

VOTES,    1964 

Senator  Scott  voted  in  favor  of  conserva- 
tion amendments  to  the  Interim  Conven- 
tion on  Conservation  of  North  Pacific  Pur 
Seals. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  ratiflcation  of  the 
International  Convention  for  Prevention  of 
Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  passage  of  the 
Appalachian   Region    Development   Act. 

LEGISLATION,    1963 

Tocks  Island  national  recreation  area 
Senator   Scott   co-sponsored   S-606   to   es- 
tablish the  Tocks    Island   National   Recrea- 
tion Area. 

Prohibit  foreign  fishing  in  U.S.  waters 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-1988  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  fishing  Intereiit  from  diminish- 
ing  the   supply   of   flsh   In   U.S.   territorial 
waters. 

Johnstovm  Flood  National  Monument 
Senator    Scott    introduced    8-3305    to   es- 
tablish the  AUegheny  National  Historic  Site 
and  the  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memo- 
rial. 

Wildlife  agencies  consultation 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-2160  to  pro- 
vide for  advance  consultation  with  the  Flsh 
and  WUdllfe  Service  and  with  State  WUd- 
llXe  agencies  before  the  beginning  of  any 
Federal  program  Involving  the  use  of  peetl- 
cides  or  other  chemicals  designed  for  mass 
biological  control. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  supported  passage  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of   1963. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments. 

LEGISLATION,    1962 

Anthracite  conservation 
Senator  Scott  introduced  a  blU  to  amend 
the  1955  act  and  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  national  anthracite  coal   resources  pro- 
grams. 

Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-3630  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Tocks  Island 
National  Recreation  Area.  The  bUl  was  In- 
troduced In  a  subsequent  Congress.  Enacted 
Into  la\.  1965. 

Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Senator    Scott    co-sponsored    this    bUl    to 
create   a    regional    Intergovernmental   com- 
pact   relating    to    the    Susquehanna    River 
Basin. 

LEGISLATION,    1961 

National  taildemess  preservation  system 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-174  to  estab- 
lish   a    National    WUdemess    Preservation 
System. 

Public  hearings  on  air  pollution 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-466  to  pro- 
vide  for  pubUc   hearings   on   air   pollution 
problems. 

Delaware  River  Basin 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-856  to  create 
a  regional  Inter-governmental  compact  for 
the  Delaware  River  Basin. 


National  fuels  study 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  Res.  105  to 
create  a  special  committee  to  study  the  na- 
tional fuels  picture. 

Wafer  resources  planning 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-1629  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
comprehensive  water  resources  planning. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  ratiflcation  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty. 

Senator  Scott  voted  to  ratify  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution of  the  Sea  by  OU. 

Senator  Scott  supported  passage  of  a  bill 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  wetlands  for  the 
conservation  of  migratory  birds. 

Senator  Scott  voted  in  favor  of  8-174  which 
established  a  National  WUderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

LEGISLATION,    19S0 

Air  pollution 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-3108  to  pro- 
vide for  pubUc  hearings  on  air  pollution  prob- 
lems of  more  than  local  signtflcance,  and  to 
extend  the  duration  of  the  Federal  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Law. 

Fort  Necessity  battlefield  site 

Senator  Scott  Introduced  8-3438  to  pro- 
vide additional  land  for  the  battlefield  site. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  to  Increase  Interior 
Department  appropriations  and  provide  more 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  wildlife  pres- 
ervation and  public  recreation  facilities. 

LEGISLATION,    19SS 

Grreof  Lakes  Basin  Compact 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-548  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Great  Laikes 
River  Basin  Compact. 

Study  of  strip  mining  in  the  United  States 
Senator  Scott  Introduced  8-1097  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study 
strip  mining  operations  and  report  his  find- 
ings to  Congress. 

Marine  sciences 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-2692  to  pro- 
vide a  10  year  program  of  research  and  con- 
struction designed   to  advance  the  marine 
sciences. 


MORE  ON  BEEP  IMPORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say took  what  I  thought  was  a  rather 
bizarre  step.  He  contacted  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation  and  suggested, 
in  effect,  that  consumer  welfare  would 
be  advanced  by  increasing  beef  imports 
and  allowing  vast  quantities  of  cheap 
foreign  beef  to  glut  the  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

I  was  stunned  to  say  the  least  that  the 
mayor,  who  is  obviously  unable  to  gov- 
ern the  largest  city  in  the  Nation  effec- 
tively, would  turn  his  attention  away 
from  pressing  problems  of  New  York  and 
attempt  to  establish  himself  as  a  self- 
styled  expert  on  the  beef -import  Issue. 

After  informing  myself  as  to  his  posi- 
tion on  beef  imports,  however,  all  I  can 
say  is  I  fervently  hope  Mr.  Lindsay  is 
more  informed  on  New  York  problems 
than  he  is  on  beef-import  problems.  Por, 
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if  the  basis  upon  which  bk  discharges 
his  obligations  as  mayor  sre  no  more 
firm  than  the  basis  upon  wh  ch  he  makes 
his  case  for  increasing  beef  1  aiports,  then 
I  can  well  understand  wliy  ^he  problems 
of  New  York  City  have  reached  such 
crisis  proportions.  i 

My  strong  feelings  on  this  matter  are 
shared  by  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  whose  very  able  pres- 
ident. William  D.  Parr,  personally  com- 
municated with  Mayor  Lindsay,  and  at- 
tempted to  apprise  him  of  the  true  pic- 
ture of  the  domestic  situation  with  re- 
spect to  beef  production,  pricing,  and 
consimiption.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  place  the  text  of  Mr.  Fairrs  letter  in 
the  Record.  I  consider  it  must  reading 
for  those  who  desire  to  increase  their 
knowledge  and  understandiiig  of  this  im- 
portant matter.  In  addition,  1  am  accom- 
panying Mr.  Parr's  letter  with  a  table  of 
livestock  and  meat  statistics  drawn  from 
the  16th  bieimial  edition  of  Business 
Statistics.  These  figures  clefirly  indicate 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  domestically 
produced  beef  in  this  counfiry.  and  that 
the  per  capita  consumption] of  beef  Is  at 
record  levels. 

The  letter  follows: 

American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association, 
Denver.  Colo..  Airil  24.  1870. 
Hon.  John  Linosat,  1 

Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
New  York,  N.Y.  I 

DsAB  Sn;  It  Is  \inbellevable  tziat  you.  bold- 
mg  A  respected  and  high  offlcf .  would  write 
a  letter  full  of  erroneous  information  such 
as  contained  tn  your  AprU  19.  1970  communi- 
cation directed  to  the  New  TJork  City  con- 
gressional delegation.  It  also  li  unbeUevable 
that  you  should  attack  the  lairgest  segment 
of  American  agriculture,  representing  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  thje  sales  of  all 
agricultural  products,  which  i  has  operated 
free  of  government  subsidies,  tberefore  never 
being  a  drag  on  the  nation's  ta.tpayer8. 

Whoever  supplied  your  Comailsslon  on  In- 
flation and  Economic  Welfare  Tlth  statistical 
tnformaUon  did  not  bare  the  ifgiit  facts.  For 
example,  you  state  ".  .  .  in  1964,  the  only 
year  In  the  last  eight  in  which  domestic  pro- 
duction rose  more  rapidly  than  domestic 
consxunptlon."  I  call  your  attention  to  a  table 
attached  to  this  letter  .  .  .  dating  back  to 
1940  .  .  .  lUustraUng  beef  colw  population, 
commercial  beef  production,  and  beef  per 
capita  consumption. 

Note  particularly  the  columki  on  beef  per 
capita  consumption.  In  1964.  the  year  you 
cite,  consumption  was  100.  pounds.  It 
dropped   one-half  pound   in   |l965   and  has 
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Total 
bMf 

cows 
2y«irs 


of 


Annual 
duoge 
in  com 
tnerciat 
beet 
pro- 


older  >  ch«n(«  >    duction  i 


1940 10,6;e  +6.9  6  94« 

1941 1I.3C6  +6.5  7,»5» 

1942 12,578  +10.7  «,592 

1943 13.910  +11.2  8,3IM 

1944 15,521  +10.2  8,801 

1945 16.456  +6.0  9.936 

1946 16.401  -.3  9.010 

1947 16,488  J-.5  10,096 

I94S 16.010  -.3  8.766 

1949 15.919  -.6  9.142 

1950 16,743  +5.2  9.248 

1951    18,526  +10.6  8.549 

1952 20,863  +1^6  9.337 

1953 23.291  +11.6  12.055 

1954 25,050  +7.6  12.601 

1955 25,6St  +2.4  13.213( 


i  Uvestodi  «n<t  Mm!  Statistics,  1962,  Ubk  7. 
>  Uvtstock  ind  MMt  SUtisties,  1962,  Ub  1 113. 
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steadily  shown  an  increase  since  that  time. 
Also  please  refer  to  the  annual  Increase  lu 
commercial  beef  production.  This  shows  a 
steady  increase  in  every  year  since  19S1! 

These  figures  factually  prove  beef  pro- 
duction has  risen  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
human  population  and  this  is  why  there  has 
been  a  continual  rise  In  per  capita  con- 
sumption. 

Tou  also  cite  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen s  Association  as  being  "arrogant. " 
Obviously,  the  quote  attributed  to  our  or- 
ganization, when  appearing  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  was  taken  out  of  context. 
Our  testimony  made  very  clear  the  beef 
cattle  Industry  since  1951  generally  has  not 
been  making  a  net  profit.  Inasmuch  as  we 
operate  in  the  free-market  system,  free  of 
price  support  programs,  we  must  rely  solely 
on  supply  and  demand  to  establish  our  price. 
Since  this  is  the  case,  our  recommendation 
to  the  cattlemen  of  the  nation  .  .  .  milUons 
of  them  .  .  .  was  to  voluntarily  cut  back  on 
beef  tonnage  .  .  .  not  numbers  .  .  .  thereby 
accomplishing  two  things:  1)  Balancing  sup- 
ply with  demand.  Just  as  any  other  soundly 
run  business  would  do;  and  2)  cutting  down 
on  the  over-flnlshing  of  cattle  which  would 
provide  the  consumer  with  a  more  desirable 
product  as  it  would  be  more  lean  and  have 
less  waste  fat.  How  ca.i  anyone  find  fault 
with  those  recommendations? 

Your  statement  with  respect  to  the  relative 
cost  of  porterhouse  steak  and  hamburger  Is 
"hyperbole"  and  nothing  more.  Please  refer 
to  the  April  4,  1970  Wall  Street  Journal  where 
a  story  appeared  with  respect  to  retailing. 
Quoting  from  the  story,  a  retailer  made  the 
following  statement:  "There  Is  more  profit  in 
hamburger  than  sirloin  steak."  Has  It  oc- 
curred to  you  that  you  are  blaming  the 
wrong  Industry  when  your  April  19  letter 
satd:  "...  Inflated  profits  for  the  nation's 
ranchers  exacted  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion's consumers"? 

The  average  rettim  on  investment  for  the 
nation's  basic  beef  cattle  producers  Is  some- 
where around  15  percent  annually.  Do  you 
consider  this  an  "Inflated  iwofit"?  I  ask  you 
to  look  only  around  the  City  of  New  York 
where  you  wUl  find  almost  every  bxislness 
expecting  and  insisting  upon  a  return  on 
Investment  far  in  excess  of  1.5  percent. 

The  retail  price  of  beef  has  increased  far 
less  than  the  cost  of  other  consumer  services 
or  goods.  Prom  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures,  using  1957-1959  as  a  base  of  100  per- 
cent. In  1969  public  transportation  was  148.9 
percent:  medical  care — 156  percent;  reading 
and  recreation — 136.6  percent,  while  retail 
beef  prices  were  124.4  percent.  This  was  In 
1969!  And.  I  strongly  suspect  that  with  the 
transportation  dlfflcultlee  you  have  experi- 
enced in  New  York  City  your  public  cost  of 
transportation  Is  far  in  excess  of  the  148.9 
figure  now.  Meanwhile,  beef  prices  are  im- 
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questionably  lower  nationally  today  than  the 
average  for  1969. 

Tou  should  also  be  aware  of  a  serious  con- 
sequence contained  in  your  letter  which 
could  be  the  basis  of  a  critical  crippling  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  United  States  in  the 
future  should  the  Intent,  at  least  as  you  Im- 
plied, be  carried  out.  You  said:  "We  will 
establish  better  trading  relations  with  our 
allies  in  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland, 
and  we  will  bring  about  the  streamlining  of 
the  domestic  meat  industry  through  the 
elimination  of  non -competitive  fringe  pro- 
ducers .  .  ." 

The  only  assumption  from  the  above  Is 
that  you  favor  the  elimination  of  "smaller" 
beef  cattle  producers,  many  of  whom  are  of 
the  family-type.  It  occurs  to  me  that  If 
this  were  the  case  you  merely  are  asking  for 
a  compounding  of  the  problems  currently 
existing  In  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
U.S.,  including  New  York  City,  where  the 
mass  immigration  of  rural  people  who  have 
been  put  out  of  business  has  been  causing 
many  of  these  city's  financial  problems.  It 
is  better  for  these  smaller  operators  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  without  the  unfair  competi- 
tion created  by  excessive  beef  Imports,  and 
thus  automatically  eliminate  many  of  the 
city  problems,  by  allowing  them  to  remain 
on  the  farm  or  ranch. 

Finally.  I  want  you  to  be  perfectly  aware 
of  the  facts  as  to  the  consist  or  "mix"  of  the 
beef  being  shipped  Into  the  United  States. 
You  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  beef 
arriving  here  is  of  so-called  manufacturing 
quality.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  the  Im- 
porters are  bringing  in  cuts  of  beef  which 
do  not  find  their  way  Into  hamburger  or 
frankfurters.  This  compounds  the  problem 
of  hamburger  and  frankfurter  prices,  as  you 
cite.  Due  to  the  Importer's  own  selfishness, 
they  are  handling  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
the  beef  Imports  In  the  form  of  cuts  because 
they  can  obtain  much  wider  margins  and 
profits  on  this  type  of  product.  If  this  prob- 
lem alone  were  eliminated,  you  would  find 
hamburger  prices  should  respond  accord- 
ingly. 

Because  of  your  high  olSce  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  public,  we  Implore  you  to  look 
at  the  facts  before  permitting  your  name  to 
be  placed  on  a  letter  that  is  extremely  dam- 
aging and  not  factual.  The  long  range  Im- 
plications are  great.  The  U.S.  domestic  beef 
cattle  industry  is  pledged  to  producing  sup- 
plies of  the  finest  quality,  most  wholesome 
beef  available  anywhere  In  the  world  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  There  is  only  one  critical 
factor  .  .  .  the  economic  incentive  which 
made  America  so  great  ...  is  the  basis  of  our 
industry.  If  unlimited  beef  imports  are  per- 
mitted, the  economic  and  psychological  in- 
centives to  produce  beef  cattle  are  destroyed. 
Because  of  this.  In  the  long  run.  It  will  be 
the  U.S.  consumer  who  wUl  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  unrestricted  Imports. 
Sincerely. 

W.  D.  Faek,  PreaHent. 
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LEGAL    OPPRESSION    IN    THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa's  policy  of  apart- 
held  is  one  of  the  most  demeaning  forms 
of  domination  in  the  world.  It  builds  the 
prosperity  of  the  South  African  white 
minority  while  it  continuously  oppresses 
the  black  majority  in  South  Africa. 

Like  most  states  in  the  world,  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  is  a  country  gov- 
erned by  laws.  However  the  laws  of 
South  Africa  are  unique.  These  laws 
have  caused  concern  throughout  the 
world  and  have  been  formally  denounced 
by  the  United  Nations,  South  Africa  is  a 
country  composed  of  approximately  Sl'i 
million  whites  to  about  15  million  blacks. 
Yet  the  laws  of  the  Republic  are  laws 
created  by  the  white  man.  enacted  by  the 
white  man.  and  utilized  by  the  white 
man  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  man 
alone.  The  laws  in  South  Africa  are  in 
effect  and  in  reality  instruments  of  in- 
equity and  oppression. 

On  April  20,  1970,  Mr.  Joel  Carlson,  a 
South  African  attorney,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  Witwaters- 
rand,  Johannesburg.  South  Africa,  en- 
titled "Arbitrary  Detention  and  Its 
Implications."  I  Include  this  address  in 
the  Record  to  emphasize  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  virus  of  racialism  oflB- 
cially  and  formally  manufactured  by  the 
authorities  in  South  Africa: 
Arbitrart  Dttention  and  Its  Impucations 


(By  Joel  Carlson) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Fel- 
low students  and  Informers — the  paid  pro- 
fessionals, the  part-timers  and  those  who 
act  In  a  fit  of  pique  and  run  to  the  police 
with  these  stories. 

Firstly,  let  me  say  how  honoured  I  am  to 
be  asked  by  the  Students'  Representative 
Council  of  this  University  to  speak  to  you 
today.  So  in  this  small  vroy,  I  am  asso- 
ciated with  the  many  great  thinkers,  leaders 
and  fighters  this  University  has  produced. 
I  mention  only  a  few:  Hofmeyer,  Schreln- 
er,  Mandela,  Sobtikwe  and  Macrone.  I  am 
proud  to  be  part  of  this  great  University 
which  Itself  has  struggled  against  great  odds 
to  fight  for  and  keep  what  little  freedom 
remains.  The  people  of  this  University  have 
remained  alert,  alive  and  active  especially 
since  11  years  ago  the  right  of  academic  free- 
dom was  lost.  Tlie  University  never  failed  to 
protest  against  the  actions  taken  against  It. 
Its  coursige  and  persistence  and  Its  voice  of 
protest,  heard  clearly  and  loudly  In  the  Uni- 
versity and  far  beyond,  gives  hope  to  all 
the  people  in  South  Africa  that  the  struggle 
for  a  freer  society  Is  not  yet  lost:  a  society 
where  people  will  be  free  to  learn  what  they 
want  to  learn  In  pursuit  of  the  truth,  free  to 
move  about  without  restriction,  and  be  free 
of  fear  of  arbitrary  police  action,  and  even 
free  one  day  to  enjoy  all  the  fundamental 
freedoms  outlined  In  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

When  I  was  a  student  here,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  I  was  taught  that  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  South  Afri- 
can affairs  could  only  be  gained  by  studying 
Black /White  relations.  ThU.  of  course,  was 
true  and  Is  still  true  today. 

But  as  a  student  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
out  of  classrooms,  happily  and  leisurely  mix- 
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ing  with  all  the  people  who  were  then  al- 
lowed to  come  to  this  University  and  we  re- 
laxed as  friends  and  talked  and  thought 
and  acted  together  as  equals. 

Then  I  joined  the  Government  Service 
and  worked  In  those  Courts  concerned  solely 
vsrlth  applying  the  laws  affecting  Africans.  We 
worked  six  days  a  week  and  for  the  first  time 
the  reaUty  of  Black/White  relations  shocked 
me  into  a  reallsaUon  of  the  truth.  I  did  not 
read  books  and  listen  to  words.  I  saw  peo- 
ple— grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  young  men  and  women  and 
some  children,  mothers  carrying  babies  on 
their  backs  feeding  them  and  struggling  to 
keep  them  clean  in  custody  without  nappies 
and  with  primitive  toilet  facilities.  These 
were  not  superfluous  appendages,  or  labour 
units,  whether  productive  or  unproductive 
but  human  beings  imprisoned,  punished  and 
suffering  as  the  lavirs  of  the  country.  THE 
PASS  LAWS,  were  enforced. 

The  PASS  LAWS  are  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  dlsrupUon  of  race  relations  la  our 
society  creating  more  hatred  and  fear,  sew- 
ing more  suspicion  and  causing  more  In- 
security than  any  other  single  cause  of  In- 
justice in  South  Africa.  The  PASS  LAWS  are 
a  cancerous  growth,  causing  the  depersonal- 
Isatlon  of  human  beings,  and  degrading  not 
only  the  persons  suffering  under  them,  but 
also  those  enforcing  them. 

It  Is  because  of  these  laws  that  we  are  able 
to  pass  and  enforce  all  the  other  unjust  laws; 
laws  which  we  would  not  p)ass  In  Parliament 
or  apply  In  pracUoe  If  we  considered  the 
voteless,  voiceless  persons  to  whom  they 
apply  as  human  beings.  The  laws  do  not  apply 
"to  us",  they  only  apply  "to  them". 

How  false  U  the  cry  of  complaint  now 
heard  from  those  politicians  who  Ui  ParUa- 
ment  voted  to  give  the  Security  Police  the 
extraordinary  powers  they  exercise.  These 
people  did  not  complaUx  when  these  laws 
were  applied  to  "others".  Now  that  these 
arbitrary  laws  are  appUed  to  themselves,  they 
squeel  in  dismay.  These  are  stupid  men  who 
do  not  appreciate  that  laws  conferring  arbi- 
trary powers  on  the  executive  are  arbltrarUy 
applied  by  those  in  power.  They  are  Ignorant 
of  the  age  old  concepts  learnt  and  stated  long 
ago.  Aristotle  said:  "The  Rule  of  Law  is  pref- 
erable to  that  of  any  Individual  ...  He  who 
bids  the  law  rule  may  be  deemed  to  bid  God 
and  reason  alone  riUe,  but  he  who  bids  a 
man  rule  adds  an  element  of  the  beast;  for 
desire  Is  as  a  wild  beast  and  passion  perverte 
the  minds  of  rulers,  even  when  they  are  the 
best  of  men.  The  Uw  Is  reason  unaffected  by 
desU-e".  (PoUUcs.  HI,  16) 

This  year,  1970,  marks  a  hundred  years  of 
the  appUcatlon  of  the  Pass  Laws.  They  were 
first   appUed  In   the   Transvaal   Republic   In 
1870.  How  false  were  the  promises  made  when 
the  laws  were  introduced.  It  was  said  they 
were    "for    the    protecUon    of    the    Natives" 
entitling  Natives  to  the   "full  protection  of 
the    law"    and    guaranteeing    travel    freely 
throughout  the  Republic,  and  being  no  more 
than  an  identification  certificate.  (Article  12) 
In  1918  after  48  years  of  their  application, 
Dr.  D.  F.  Malan  said:    "I  hop)e  that  more 
Natives  become  better  educated  .  .   .  more 
civilised  ...  so  that  It  may  be  possible  to 
remove  the  Pass  Laws".  He  also  promised  to 
grant  more  and  more  exemptions.  In   1942 
Colonel  Reltz,  the  Minister  of  Native  Affairs, 
was  suddenly  app«Ued  when  he  learnt  that 
the  previous  year  nearly  300,000  Africans  had 
suffered  imder  these  laws.  He  said  In  ParUa- 
ment:  "I  hope  the  conscience  of  the  White 
man  In  South  Africa  wUl  be  awakened  be- 
cause this  Is  an  appalling  Indictment  of  our 
handling  of  the  Native  problem".  He  told  the 
Senate  he  would  recommend  their  abolition. 
Every  Commission  sitting  from  1905  to  1948. 
recommended  In   strongly  worded  language 
their  abolition  but  what   happened?  Some 
years   back,  only  750  people  were  arrested 
every  day  seven  days  a  week — then  the  flgtire 
doubled:  and  a  few  years  back  It  was  only 
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1,500  people  a  day.  Today,  we  are  not  sure  of 
the  figure  but  it  Is  at  least  2,500  people  ar- 
rested every  day.  A  parUamentarlan  in  Par- 
liament last  year  commented  on  the  number 
of  Africans  arrested  for  pass  offences  and 
said  that  it  had  reached  an  appalling  level, 
causing  grievous  human  suffering — a  heavy 
price  to  pay  In  pursuit  of  the  unrealistic 
aim  of  apartheid.  He  quoted  alleged  con- 
traventions of  pass  laws  In  1967,  68  as  being 
1.777,662.  (RX).M.  20/4/69— Mr.  M.  Mitchell) 
The  average  time  for  a  case  heard  by  a  Court 
Is  2  minutes  and  thU  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again. 

From  PASS  LAWS  to  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention  without  trial,  to  practising  sensory 
deprivation  on  persons  held  Indefinitely  in 
solitary  confinement  is  but  a  stone's  throw. 
The  stones  were  thrown  at  Sharpevllle  ten 
years  ago.  Instead  of  a  ripple  on  the  water, 
the  reaction  was  dramatic  and  violent.  In  a 
society  practUing  racial  discrimination  as  a 
way  of  life  and  a  philosophy,  and  enforcing 
it  in  Its  law,  the  fear  that  one  race  might 
overtake  the  other  controls  the  acUons  of 
the  men  In  power  who  feel  perpetually 
threatened.  After  SharpevUle  the  reaction 
was  to  deal  with  a  violence  threatened,  by 
enacting  even  more  violent  laws. 

Learning  of  the  General  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1963  the  Johannesburg  Bar  Council 
protested  "at  those  provisions  which  In  its 
view  have  as  their  consequence  the  virtual 
abrogation  of  the  Rule  of  Law  In  South 
Africa".  Assault  upon  assault  on  the  Rule  of 
Law  was  then  made  cvilmlnattng  In  the 
Terrorism  Act  of  1967  and  the  Boss  Act  of 
1969  (now  under  Investigation). 

The  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  repre- 
senting professional  men  In  the  greatest 
metropolitan  complex  in  the  world,  saw  fit 
to  pass  a  Resolution  condemning  the  Terror- 
ism Act  and  the  first  trial  under  It. 

"Resolved,  that  The  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  hereby  records 
its  deep  concern  and  its  protest  over  the 
actions  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  In 
applying  Its  own  Uw  and  Judicial  process 
extraterrltorlally  to  inhabltanU  of  South 
West  Africa  by  prosecuting  thirty-seven 
South  West  Africans  under  South  Africa's 
Terrorism  Act  of  1967,  In  that: 

1.  The  Terrorism  Act  of  1967  offends  basic 
concepts  of  justice,  due  process,  and  the  rtUe 
of  law  accepted  by  civilized  naOons  and  vio- 
lates  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Biunan 

Rights " 

It  then  goes  on  to  Itemize  specific  reewona 
for  Its  objections  to  the  Act  and  its  applica- 
tion and  flnaUy  resolved  to  call  upon  South 
African  Jurists  to  Join  the  New  York  Assocla- 
Uon  and  all  others  concerned  with  the  RiUe 
of  Law  to  speak  out  and  protest. 

Abhorrent  features  of  the  laws  passed  by 
ParUament  and  eroding  the  Rule  of  Law  In 
South  Africa  have  Justified  Jurists  here  and 
everywhere  m  the  world  in  claiming  that  in 
South  Africa  thwe  has  Ijeen  virtual  abroga- 
tion of  the  Rule  of  Law.  The  significant  parts 
of  our  law  on  which  such  a  claim  can  be 
based  are  these: 

1.  Retrorpective  effect  of  legialation:  This 
means  that  crimes  which  were  not  crimes 
yesterday  and  acts  which  were  lawful  when 
"they  were  committed  and  were  therefore  en- 
titled to  be  committed  are  made  crimes  today 
and  for  this  crime  you  may  be  hanged — ^The 
Terrorism  Act.  Similar  provisions  exist  In  the 
Suppression  of  Communism  Act  and  General 
Law  Amendment  Act  ( sec.  23,  Act  62  of  1966) . 
3.  The  wide  definition  of  offentea:  Certain 
statutes  provide  such  wide  definitions  th»t 
they  virtually  enable  the  exe^tlve  authority 
or  the  security  poUce  to  act  at  theU-  discre- 
tion and  at  their  convenience.  The  Lord 
ChanceUor  of  England,  Lord  Gardener,  said  of 
the  definition  of  "Communism":  "If  you 
were  a  Communist  40  years  ago,  you  are  % 
Communist  today  .  .  .  Whether  you  are  a 
Communist  or  not,  you  are  a  Commtinlst  If 
the  State  says  so." 
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Tbe  criminal  Law  Amendment  Act   Na  8 

LTLw 'JnT^c*oSLttL   ty  way  of  pro- 
^t  or  in  support  ot  any  campaign     .  ■  for 

noiitical  aim.  including  ins  °""»'"*   „  „« 
Kr-oSl  or  ^onoolc  cbanj.  In  .1..  W- 

«:t  7 »»'<v*^,^"f  °'^ini  .'tie  administration 

^S\  °.i^  oTtTe  s'atej  or  furthering  or 

V.»irri  "the  achlevenent  of  any  poUti- 

^raTincUm^  me  .rlrglng  a^ut  o;a^^ 

^r  0°;  wir?^e  ^rs?:n.e  r^j^eU 

£ruT^n\^.rJt  ir.?e  yrrprls?n! 

-^  r -r  o^nc'i*  r„^u'm2i'tf  hi^: 

S^rcom5Stt°eS"«   .il^Jed   If   an   -c--^ 

Erwrr^r^e'S^rTmS 

men^^der  thla  Act  Is  fl^e  y«-"  j^^^^; 

-^"^nrJe^^louTr^'tcan    jurist    sum- 

»-Sf  ^^^^ruiy'one  accu.^^0 
prol?  h^  innocence    bi|yond    a   reasonable 

IS^u^en?  Act  of  19«2 J  Theref ore^lf  an  «- 
f^  u  found  not  guliy  and  Is  acqu»«^t~; 

•^^a^v  rLS^^n^^^  anS  S^talned 
^wn  and  the  Attom«y-G«ieral jw^U  to 
Srtng  no  information  *bout  tHe  matter  We 
"^t  know  what  wui  ^PP^  ?°  *^'^j„g 
Having  the  prtrllege  of  a  trial  a^^a  °«'"f 
convicted  and  serving  b  sentence  Is  not  an 
^d  rt^e  matter.  You  can  stUl  be  "bltrax- 
Uy  mrther  punlahed  Without  any  trial  by 
SlnVWned  or  banlal^ed.  or  house  arrested 
or  held  In  detention.     J 

5    Place  of  trral:  Altiiough  It  Is  normal  to 
try  ^^^ 'persons  af  the  Pl*«J^««'i^^ 
)*ime  was  oommitted,  »  number  of  our  lawa 
S^We^i.r^   mat   be   ^^»^^^^ 
Un  If  Ifs  2,000  mue^  away  f'on*  *f «  P'*" 
of  the  crime  or  the  »lace  from  which  you 
come  where  your  rexjtlvee  and  friends  are 
where  your  possible  wltnesees  "^y^-      ,.  ^ 
6.  Detention  and  ivtpri^m^t  /«•  P^j^f 
inteTTOgation:  ProclamaUon  400  In  the  Tran- 
sit i~  Unpo«Kl  in  I960  during  the  emer- 
Sncflt^TremalneH  a  permanent  part  of 
Sf  UW  of  the  Transnel;   It  provides  for  in- 
definite detention  without  trial. 

The  90-d.y  clause  provided  for  a"e«*  *nd 
det^Uon  to  questto*  a  detainee  untU  he 
i'v1^«2sflSt^ry  answe«to  his  P0"«  q^" 
ttoners.  This  was  followed  by  the  180-dAy 
c^  when    the   «»cfday    clause    was   sus- 

^Sf  Terrorism  ActLc.  «.  provide,  for  in- 


womau  "*»j  ,    -outary  confinement 

incommunicado,  kept  in  s""""J!  ^,  .-..r. 
and  given  no  access  W  anyone  but  his  inter 

SnTe  ^b^ut^Tucu^l^ta^Ll^rmlt  Ve 
maT^  vt-ited  by  a  Magistrate  once  a  fort- 

'^^A  person  under  this  Act  may  thus  simply 
vant,raTd  no  one  be  accorded  -ny  Informa- 
nt as    to   his   fate    or   whereabouU       (A. 

^"^tSe  inquest  proceedings  held  into  the 
deSh^f  the'^detalnee  deUlned  on  5t^  Mar^^^ 
iQ«Q  fh^  lawvers  for  the  widow  caliea  tne 
Sdc^w  to  iv7evMence  in  Court.  This  Is  how 

"^^^TshVthe  widow  of  the  deceased? 

"c^rt:    U  there  anything  special  in  her 
heart  she  wants  to  tell  the  Court- 

-Yes    My  husband  was  arrested.  After  his 
arrJst  I  r^elved  a  message  that  he  wa«  dead^ 
He  was  arrested  on  the  5th  March-ln  the 
!r.irtrti7of  the  night.  We  were  already  asleep. 
Sy  husbanJ  Slept  with  me  in  the  »»»«  ^" 
on  one  bed.  I  heard  a  knock  on  the  window 
M  well  as  on  the  door.  I  woke  my  husband^ 
My  husband  got  up  and  went  to  the  door  ^ 
the  room  to  open  the  door.  I  grabbed  him 
'a^d  Shlm-^  told  him  he  must  not  open 
the  door  before  he  heard  who  was  knocMng 
on  It    I  then  went  to  a  window  and  drew 
the  curtaln-I  saw  a  White  man  standlng^A 
«hnrt  thick  set  man.  I  asked  "Who  Is  It?   He 
rSpUe^    -It-s  the  police'.  My  husband  opened 
Sd«>r  and  I  stSxl  behind  him  and  I  he«^d 
the  voice  Of  a  man  outside  the  d^-I  aa^ 
two  hands  appear  and  they  grabbed  my  ht^ 
band    and    the    hands    pulled   him   outsiae. 

^^;:.7rt^7n"  described  in  detail  what 

went  on  during  that  short  time  she  and  her 

husband  got  dressed.  Then  the  Record  reads_ 

"«^urt:  Did  they  then  take  her  husband 

"Sr  husband  went  to  put  on  his  shoes  In 
the  bedroom  and  they  went  with  hlm^ 
••court :  Is  that  all  she  wants  to  tell  the 

^""^m  not  finished  yet.  I  again  went  to 
stand  by  the  window  and  looked  outside.  I 
^  three  motor  vehicles.  There  were  two 
private  cars  and  a  pick-up  van.  The  Plck-uP 
vin  was  in  the  front  and  the  two  motor 
^  Thmd  It.  My  husband  cUmbed  Inuj 
thV  middle  car.  They  cloi^d   the  door.  All 

the  vehicles  rode  off. '  _...„„«_♦ 

Then  the  widow  told  the  Court  how  first 
«>meTlx  or  seven  days  later  the  P^'ce  «.^« 
to  look  for  her  husbands  pass  and  to  ask 
her    for   her   husband's    belt.    She    went   on 

"'•"^Thursday  I  went  to  town.  When  I  re- 
turned from  town  the  neighbors  told  me 
^^e^ollce  had  been  and  that  my  hus- 
band was  dead.  As  a  result  of  this  news  I 
WM  shocked  and  felt  faint",  (p.  287  on- 
wards—Inquest  James  Lenkoe) 

Time  does  not  permit  ««  to  tell  you 
more  of  this  tragic  and  algnlflcant  matt«. 
Prof  Arthur  Larson  of  Duke  University, 
a  m«i  who  was  one  of  Elsenhower's  per- 
son.! advisers  and  who  attended  as  ob- 
^^^r  «lSe  terrorism  trial  In  Pretoria  for 

ThT  Lutheran    World    ^"'t^^"    "^^^^t 
world  Council  of  Churches,  to>d  the  A^« 
TcZ  Bar  As«x:latlon  at  Philadelphia  In  1968. 
"If  vou  pass  a  statute  which  gives  the  po- 
Uce  and  th'T^ecutlve  authorities  Jree  "Into 
^  almost  anything  they  P\«ase  In  the  ^y 
of  violation  of  human  rights,  and  then  ex 
cuse  this  by  saying  that  you  w^"  °f^^""^ 
relay  on  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  not 
W  abuL  thU  power,  you  have  ^or  ^1  prac- 
tical  purposes  thrown   away  law  and   sub 
.tltuted  unlimited  personal  tyranny. 

Another  famous  American  jurist  and  Judge 

of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Frank 


furter.  observed  In  a  famous  American  case 
(McNabb  v.  united  SUtes  (318  U-S.  332  ftt 

^*"The*ilstory  of  liberty  has  largely  been 
the    history    of    ob8er^•ance    of    procedural 

'^^X^t'^cies  our  law  provide  as  safeguards 
of  V««onal  liberty?  Ha.  law  been  discarded 
Mid  have  we  substituted  unlimited  personal 
?^nny?  Again,  we  can  examine  the  record 
ortS^'lnquest  proceeding,  of,  the  fst  de- 
tjiinee    "who    hanged    hlmseU  .   The   recora 
So^:  tiilt  he  was'arrested  In  Cape  Town  on 
20th  August.  1963.  Evidence  ^a  given  that 
fe  was  found  hanging  In  his  Pri»oh  ^sU  in 
Pretoria  on  the  night  of  September  4th /5th. 
1963.   According   to   the  record,   he  wts  de- 
tained in  solitary  confinement  In  a  cell  12 
by  12'  and  In  the  cell  tiiere  was  a  coco  mat 
about  1"  thick,  on  which  he  slept  on  the 
SSient  floor  (pages  94/5-103)    There  was  no 
stool  and  no  table  In  the  cell.  He  was  given 
noSlS  to  read  and  no  writing  material  and 
he  spent  23  or  23'^  hours  a  day  alone  in  hU 
ceU  doing  nothing    (Page   l^^/^)     His  fooa 
was  mlelle  pap  and  meat  (Page  175)   Un  this 
«^  he  w.^  privileged  as  other  prisoners 
dKt  receive  meat  (Page  1 ''a).  Another  de- 
telnee  alleged  In  the  same  Pro^fjfgs  ^at 
he   only   received   bread    and    water    (Pages 

'^?4u"  detainee  "who  hanged  hlniself"  the 
DoUce  said,  was  a  key  figure,  a  leader.  He 
K^eVquestioned  many  times  but  refused 
to  answer  questions  or  give  ^formation.  The 
^idence  gWen  by  his  »hterrogatore  ^  that 
suddenly  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  bep 
tember  he  changed  his  mind  and  agreed  to 
R^^  a  statement.  The  Interrogators  sald^ 
•■Suddenly  the  man  became  a  coward  (i^ge 
7fr  The  experience  of  these  mterrogatore 
vw^'  they  said,  that  there  was  a  sudden 
^ge  and  a  brave  man  would  become  a 
ooward   ( Page  75  of  the  Record ) . 

What  isl^be  effect  of  this  detention  and 
interrogation  on  people?  ThU  question  wa. 
put  to  the  Major  In  charge  of  the  'Jftalnees  x 
Ling  interrogated  at  Pretoria  (at  Page  16$ 
^  the  Record:  "Q.  Would  you  a^ee  with 
this  then?  ...  all  the  evidence  Indicates 
that  a  person  during  his  period  of  soH- 
t^  confinement  should  not  be  considered 
to  be  normal.  A.  I  cannot  deny  It  . 

A  studTof  the  effects  of  solitary  confine- 
ment wal  made,  particularly  by  American 
psychoToglsts  and  psychiatrists  arising  out  of 
?hr  treatment    of    American    prisoners    in 

^It'^as  found,  and  this  is  still  true  today 
that  individuals  who  spend  even  a  abort  time 
in  solitary  confinement,  even  a  few  days, 
can  suffer  various  bizarre  experiences,  dis- 
tortion of  motivation  and  affect  a  change  iri 
InSn^tual    ability,    and    distorted    social 

"'■'s!r&  prolonged  Uolatlon  from 
society  or  deprivation  of  sensory  stimuli  can 
Suce  mental  abnormalities  in  the  form  of 
hS:lnatlons.  anxiety  states.  deprj^i°n  and 
Jaranold  symptoms.  Conditions  Hke'y  to  in- 
duce Uiese  phenomena  occur  ...  In  pris- 
oners kept  in  solitary  confinement.  .  .  . 
(Zlsklnd  1958).  ^  , 

Confinement  alone  without  any  foraa  of 
physical  assault  or  torture.  Is  anextremely 
L7ere  form  of  tireaUnent.  It  can  be  expects! 
to  produce  dramatic  changes.  TTie  type  of 
^ange  has  been  examined  carefully  and  can 
actually  be  scheduled.  „„h  „n 

Initially  on  arrest,  there  Is  ^ear  and  un- 
certainty   After  one  to  three  days  In  deten- 
tlo"    there^  bewilderment  and  discourage- 
ment foUowed  by  over-alertness,  expectancy 
«.iectlon  of  food  and  attempts  at  fraternlsa- 
Uon  l^om  between  three  and  ten  days  there 
s  anx"ty.  sleeplessness,  compliance.  Increa^- 
nrioneimess.Vredom.  fatigue  and  weight 
oM   From  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  there  Is 
SeSS  dejection,  repetitive  acts.  Intense 
fati^e  constipation,  craving  ^or  conapanlon- 
shlp     humiliation    and    loss    of    all    self 


respect.  From  three  to  six  ^eks,  there  Is 
despair,  inactivity,  filth,  soiling,  mental  dull, 
ing.  loss  of  discrimination,  muttering,  weep- 
ing need  for  companionship  and  the  de- 
tainee is  highly  suggestible  and  easily  grasps 
at  any  help.  The  American  authors  (Hlnkle 
and  WUff,  1957)  maintain  that  a  typical  sub- 
ject would  require  twelve  weeks  (nearly  90 
days)  from  time  of  first  incarceration  to  final 
"confession".  The  distinction  between  truth 
and  fiction  cannot  be  demarcated.  They  said 
that  sklUful  interrogators  utilise  the  prison- 
er's need  to  talk  and  craving  for  human  asso- 
ciation by  discussing  with  him  apparently  in- 
nocent details  of  hU  past  life.  This  cements 
a  Ixjnd  of  companionship  between  the  two 
that  can  be  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
of  the  Interrogator. 

On  reading  the  record  of  the  Inquest  where 
the  Interrogators  were  questioned  on  their 
method  of  Interrogation.  It  Is  clear  that 
these  skills  were  effectively  used  by  the 
interrogators  on  the  detainees.  The  Chief 
Interrogation  Officer  of  South  Africa.  Rho- 
desia and  South  West  Africa,  said  during  an 
interview  with  the  Star— 1969.  "In  many 
ways  our  methods  are  the  same  as  the  Com- 
muiUsts.  psychologically  speaking,  but  for  a 
different  reason".  The  detainee  U  left  to 
suffer  the  effects  of  his  Isolation  and  then 
is  questioned  time  and  again  (at  Page  149 
of  the  record).  At  the  inquest  the  following 
question  was  put  to  the  chief  Interrogating 
officer: 

"What  do  you  think  he  would  have  been 
brought  up  for  on  so  many  occasions?" 
A.    "Pot  questioning  ". 
Q.  "To  try  and  get  him  to  talk?" 
A.  "Well,  that's  the  reason  why  he  was 
questioned  . . .". 

Q.  "If  a  detainee,  this  man  or  any  other 
on  being  Interrogated  after  he  has  been  de- 
tained, says  'I  am  not  under  any  circum- 
stances prepared  to  give  you  any  Informa- 
'  Won  whatsoever'  do  you  leave  him  alone  or 
do  you  take  further  steps?" 

A.  "Well,  he's  got  to  be  asked  again." 
Q.  "And  again?" 
A.  "Yes ". 

Q.  "And  again?"  _ 

A.  "Yes". 
Q.  "And  again?" 
A.  "Yes". 
Q.  "And  again?" 
A.  "Yes". 

Q.  "I  see.  The  Idea  being  to  wear  him  down 
I  suppose?" 
A.  "I  make  no  comment". 
Q.  "Well  what  Is  the  idea,  you  give  me 
your  comment?" 

A.  "Weil,  he  la  there  to  give  information, 
that's  why  he  is  detained". 

Q.  "But  he's  already  told  you  two  or  three 
times  he  wont  talk?" 
A.  "Then  he'll  eventually  let  go". 
Q.  "But  the  Idea  Ls  to  keep  on  questioning 
him  Is  to  see  whether  he  wUl  change  his 
mind?" 
A.  "Tes". 

And  at  Page  162  of  that  record  this  was 
Mid: 

"You  see,  we  are  concerned  in  these  pro- 
ceedings with  finding  out  what  motivated 
the  deceased  In  committing  suldde.  if  he 
did  conunlt  suicide,  and  that  Is  why  I'm  ask- 
ing you  these  questions". 
At  Page  154 '5.  the  following  Is  said: 
"Well  then  supposing  you  had  a  case  of  a 
suspect  who  was  detained  because  you,  the 
Police,  genuinely  believed  that  he  could  give 
certain  Information,  and  If  In  fact  your  be- 
lief "was  wrong  and  this  man  couldn't  give 
Information,  would  you  keep  on  questioning 
him  rver  and  over  again?" 
A.  "I  would  question  him,  yes". 
Q.  "You  would,  over  and  over  again?" 
A.  "Yes". 

Q.  "That  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  hap- 
pen to  a  man  wouldn't  It,  IX  in  fact  you  were 
wrong?" 
A.  "Yes". 
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Q.  "It  would  be.  And  aU  that  that  man 
would  be  able  to  see  as  far  as  his  future  Is 
concerned  would  be  an  endless  vista  of  im- 
prisonment coupled  with  repeated  ques- 
tlonlng?" 

A.  "Yes".  ^       , 

It  was  submitted  In  that  case  that  not  oiuy 
was  there  sensory  deprivation  but  that  there 
was  evidence  that  the  detainees  were  tor- 
tured, that  they  were  stripped,  made  to  do 
unusual  exercises,  blindfolded,  electrically 
shocked  and  otherwise  assavUted.  It  was  said 
that  there  were  20  such  witnesses  who  could 
be  brought  to  Court  to  testify  to  such  tor- 
tures One  witness  was  called  and  his  evi- 
dence was  recorded.  Objection  was  then 
taken  as  to  whether  such  evidence  was  rele- 
vant m  investigating  the  cause  of  death  of 
the  detainee.  At  Page  291  the  learned  presid- 
ing officer  said: 

"At  the  last  hearing  Counsel  Intimated 
that  he  Intended  caUlng  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses 90-day  detainees,  to  testify  that  they 
were,  putting  it  mildly,  lU-treated  by  the 
Police;  he  intends  asking  the  Court  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  as  an  irresistible  Inference, 
from  that  evidence,  that  the  deceased 
committed  suicide  as  a  result  of  such 
treatment . . .". 

He  went  on  to  say: 

"The  question  of  relevancy  ol  this  evidence 
arises.  We  are  not  sitting  here  as  a  tribunal, 
investigating  the  general  circumstances  of 
detenslon  of  90-day  detainees— that  Is  com- 
mon cause". 
And  concluded : 

"In  the  clreumstances  the  evidence  It  Is 
Intended  to  call  Is  not  considered  relevant. 
Counsel's  request  cannot  be  granted". 

It  was  said  that  the  Inquest  was  not  a  trial 
but  an  enquiry  under  a  specific  Act  for  a 
specific  ptirpose.  However,  before  the  evi- 
dence was  ruled  irrelevant,  not  only  did  one 
detainee  give  evidence  under  oath  about  thU 
torture,  but  Counsel  advised  the  Court  and 
read  Into  the  record  a  summary  of  the  evi- 
dence that  would  have  been  given  had  the 
Court  permitted  the  witnesses  to  be  called. 
The  witnesses  were  ready  and  able  to  give 
such  evidence  and  endure  cross-examination. 
That  was  the  position  In  1963.  Has  the 
position  changed?  On  the  15th  December 
1969.  a  State  witness  was  called  to  give 
evidence  In  the  Supreme  Court  In  Pretoria. 
She  refused  but  said  this  to  the  Court  under 
oath : 

"I  have  been  In  solitary  confinement  for 
the  past  six  months.  ...  I  have  slept  on  the 
floor.  .  .  .  Although  we  should  have  half  an 
hour's  exercise  every  day,  there  were  many 
times  when  we  had  no  exercise  at  all.  .  .  ." 
Q.  "Could  you  tell  his  Lordship  briefly  un- 
der what  circumstances  you  came  to  make 
the  statement?" 

A.  "I  was  interrogated.  I  was  forced  to 
make  certain  admissions  because  I  couldn't 
stand  the  strain  of  standing  on  my  feet  for 
hours  and  hotirs." 

Q.  'Can  you  estimate  for  His  Lordship  the 
approximate  period  that  you  were  made  to 
stand?" 

A.    'I  lost  track  of  time  completely,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  My  mind  went  completely 
blank  at  times.  .  .  .  And  as  a  result.  .  .  ." 
Q.  "Yes?" 

A.  "Also  I  was  threatened  with  detention 
of  my  whole  family." 

Q.  "Now.  as  a  result  of  the  prolonged  pe- 
riod of  standing,  can  you  describe  the  par- 
ticular events  that  took  place  and  that  af- 
fected you.  to  his  Lordship?" 

A  "My  mind  went  completely  blank  and 
I  went  to  sleep  standing  and  I  had  a  sort  of 
a  dream  in  which  I  was  actually  speaking  to 
the  officers  who  were  Interrogating  me.  in 
my  sleep,  and  afterwards  when  I  had  sort  of 
regained  my  senses.  I  was  interrogated  on 
tills  dream  I  had  which  was  complete  non- 
sense. It  had  absolutely  nothing  to  «to  wltn 
any.  .  .  ."  (Court  interrenea.) 
By  the  court: 
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"I  am  afraid  I  am  not  with  you  at  the  mo- 
ment. You  fell  asleep  standing  and  you  had 
a  dream?" 

A.  "My  mind  went  blank.  I  had  a  sort  of  a 
dream." 

Q.    "You  dreamt?" 

A.  "Yes.  and  in  tills  dream  I  was  speaking 
to  the  officer  who  was  interrogating  me." 
Q.  "Yes,  and  then?" 

A.  "And  when  I  regained  my  senses  I  was 
interrogated  on  tills  dream." 

Q.  "Can  you  teU  liis  Lordship  U  It  is  at  all 
possible,  by  way  of  estimate  or  otherwise, 
how  long  this  Interrogation." 

Q.  •The  Interrogation  went  on  for  five  days 
without  any  sleep." 

(Page  351  onwards  of  Record  in  State  v. 
Ndou). 

Where  people  simply  vanish — where  there 
is  a  virtual  abrogation  of  the  Rule  of  Law — 
Inevitably,  there  Is  abuse  and  tyranny.  In 
circumstances  where  the  laws  give  such  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  the  police  and  the  ex- 
ecutive authorities  and  they  can  do  almost 
anything,  then  Indeed  there  is  grave  con- 
cern and  good  reason  for  alarm,  when  no  less 
than  14  people  have  died  while  being  detained 
without  trial. 

Seven  of  these,  according  to  the  findings 
of  inquest  Courts,  were  suicidal  deaths.  One 
detainee  Jumped  from  a  7th  floor  window  of 
a  room  where  he  was  being  interrogated. 
Magistrates  have  on  occasion  expressed 
doubts  on  the  cause  of  death.  In  some  cases. 
the  deatlis  are  recorded  as  "due  to  natural 
causes" — these  have  included  detainees  who 
have  died  as  a  result  of  "falling  In  the 
shower",  "falling  down  stairs",  'slipping  on  a 
piece  of  soap".  The  records  of  all  these  deaths 
speak  tor  themselves.  Except  In  one  case 
where  the  record  merely  reads: 

"An  unknown  man  died  on  an  unknown 
date  of  cause  unknown". 

His  death  was  disclosed  without  detail  in 
Parliament. 

Although  solitary  confinement  U  Itself  a 
punishment,  again  and  again  allegations  have 
been  made  In  Court  that  detainees  have  been 
tortured  after  their  arrest  and  during  their 
interrogation  by  the  Security  Police.  Only  a 
few  cases  are  referred  to  here ; 

1.  In  the  State  v.  Tuhadeleni,  at  Pages  599/ 
800.  such  an  allegation  was  made  by  Counsel 
but  as  it  was  not  strictly  relevant  to  the 
issues  before  the  Court,  no  enquiry  was  made 
Into  the  allegation. 

2.  A  68-year-old  grandfather.  Gatniel 
Mbindt.  was  detained  In  May,  1967.  In 
December  1967.  It  was  alleged  In  Court 
proceedings  by  numerous  of  the  de- 
tainees who  had  come  from  South  West 
Africa,  that  they  had  been  cruelly  and  bru- 
tally assaulted.  su^)ended  from  a  height  and 
electrically  shocked  by  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Police  and  they  said  that  Gabriel  had 
told  them  that  he  was  assaulted  in  a  similar 
way.  Two  months  after  the  proceedings  were 
brought.  Oabriel  was  released  and  filed  an 
Affidavit  concerning  the  aUegatlons.  Shortly 
before  the  case  was  to  be  heard  In  Court. 
the  State  paid  R3.000.00  to  avoid  further  costs 
of  litigation  but  none  of  the  allegations  con- 
cerning assault  were  withdrawn  and  the  State 
persisted  tn  its  denials  of  these  aUegatlons. 

3.  In  1966  Stephanie  Kemp  sued  for  alleged 
assault  during  Interrogation.  In  an  out-of- 
Court  setUement,  she  was  paid  Rl. 000.00  by 
the  State. 

One  cannot  detaU  here  aU  the  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  but  one  must  ask  if 
procedural  safeguards  protecting  liberty  were 
wanted,  why  were  they  not  written  into  the 
Uw?  Perhaps  one  can  only  conclude  with  the 
principle  of  law  that  a  man  Intends  the  nat- 
ural and  foreseeable  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tions Numerous  requests  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission of  Enquiry  into  theae  aUeged  abuses 
of  police  power  have  been  rejected  although 
today  Commlaalons  of  Enquiry  have  been 
appointed  almost  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 

The  lesson  of  the  PASS  LAWS  was  that 
people  become  unpeople.  Detainees  are  not 
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looked  upon  w  people,  as  humkn  beings,  but 
M  ibreatt  to  pe»ce  »nd  securits  and  It  would 
seem  that  there  Is  no  great  concern  for  their 
treatment.  But  wh*t  are  this*  threats  to 
peace?  What  do  the  facts  dl4:lo6«? 

1  In  April  1968.  scores  of  pjeople  were  ar- 
rested m  Victoria  West.  Thej  oHMt  serious 
allegations  wore  made  against  tjhem.  After  ten 
bad  been  convicted  by  the  ^  Magistrate  In 
November,  an  appeal  was  lodged  The  Judge 
President  In  acquitting  all  |  these  people, 
severely  criticised  the  Magistrate  for  accept- 
ing SUte  evidence  which  wa4  anything  but 
convincing  and  for  wrongly  retectlng  defence 
evidence   (Page  6S  RJt.  Survey   1989). 

2  24  other  accused  from  <he  same  place 
charged  wlvh  sabotage,  wer*  acquitted  In 
September  1969,  as  the  State  tad  Insufficient 
evidence.  The  Judge  In  condemning  a  Se- 
curity PoUce  spy,  X54,  said:  pt  made  a  per- 
son shudder  to  think  that  sotneone  like  X54 
could  be  placed  In  a  posltlori  where  he  had 
an  interest  In  the  arrest  of  members  of  the 
public." 

It  did  not  compensate  the  I  accused  for  all 
the  loBses  and  suffering  thej^  had  sustained 
for  17  months.  I 

3.  Tribesmen  from  Hebron  near  Pretoria 
were  arrested  and  detained  li  late  1968.  (Of 
the  11  arrested,  two  died,  one  sUpped  on  soap 
and  a  doctor  found  the  other|  lo  have  "sjam- 
bok and  other  wounds  of  as4ault  on  him"). 
Three  were  released  and  sit  were  charged 
under  the  Sabotage  Act.  The  4udge  In  acquit- 
ting all  of  them  commented  in  the  poor  ma- 
terial the  SUte  had  to  provi  Its  case. 

4.  Also  at  the  end  of  |968,  nvunerous 
tribesmen  were  arrested  anil  when  allega- 
tions of  unUwful  assaults  wfcre  made  impU- 
catlng  the  police,  the  charges  against  them 
were  withdrawn  and  they  were  detained 
under  the  Terrorism  Act.  In  peptember  1969, 
ten  were  charged  under  thi  Terrorism  Act 
but  one  died  on  the  night  before  the  trial 
(It  was  stated  that  his  death  was  due  to  nat- 
ural causes).  Of  the  remaining  nine,  three 
were  acquitted  on  all  charge*  and  sU  pleaded 
guilty  to  attempted  murder,  a  simple  com- 
mon law  crime  for  whleh  tjhey  received  an 
effective  one   year's  imprlsdnment. 

6.  The  most  aerlous  and  important  case 
brought  under  the  Terron«m  Act  was  the 
trial  of  the  87  South  West  Africans.  They 
were  arrested  during  1966  and  1967.  Ministers 
of  the  government  disclosed  that  they  were 
aware  of  certain  violence  planned  (Rand 
Dally  Mall  1/11 /a«)— they  could  weU  have 
been  aware  of  this  as  a  r«pult  of  the  very 
arrest  and  Interrogation  of  Ifhese  South  West 
Africans.   Nevertheless,   on  (June   2l8t.   1967. 


the  Terrorism  Act  was  liromulgated.  On 
June  23nd  the  Attorney-0«ieral  announced 
that  persons  would  be  charged  and  Ave  days 
later  37  South  West  Afrlcabs  were  charged. 
They  were  handed  a  foolscap  typed  book,  41 
pages  In  length,  listing  offeiKes  going  back  as 
far  as  Jxine.  1962.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  already  been  arreted  prior  to  the 
piasalng  of  the  Act,  one  carmot  understand 
why  this  Act  was  passed  and  needed  to  deal 
with  the  accused.  Profeesor  Larson  pointed 
out: 

"No  one  has  attempted  !to  deny  the  fact 
that  this  Act  (the  Terrortim  Act)  was  spe- 
elflcaUy  passed  In  order  to  prosecute  these 
particular  defendants — all  of  whose  alleged 
offences  were  committed  lo»ig  before  the  bill 
was  even  introduced — the  (dea  than  an  Act 
can  be  passed  specifically  l^i  order  to  hang  a 
man  for  his  past  conduct  U  so  Intensely 
repellant  to  elementary  coccepu  of  law,  no 
amount  of  outside  condemnation  can  add 
much  to  the  self  condemnation  of  the  statute 
Itaeir*.  j 

Could  one  hare  a  stronger  condemnation  of 
a  law?  Can  there  have  bee*  any  Justification 
for  artch  a  lawl  Well,  listrti  to  the  words  of 
the  Judge  who  presided  in  that  very  case.  In 
announcing  sentence,  he  said,  and  I  quote: 
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"But  in  my  opinion,  aU  the  accused,  except 
Nos.  21,  22  and  23,  are  guUty  of  common  law 
Crimea  apart  from  any  earlier  legislation  that 
has  made  such  action  punishable". 

Previously,  he  had  underlined  the  fact  that 
he  regarded  their  crime  as  common  law 
crimes  and  Ignored  the  terrorism  charge.  He 
said: 

"I  will  .  .  .  take  into  account  the  Common 
Law  offences  which  the  accused  have  been 
proved  to  have  committed  In  the  assessment 
of  the  appropriate  ^ntence.  although  they 
roere  not  so  chaTged". 

Concerning  the  exunt  of  the  threat  ol  the 
actions  of  the  accused,  the  Judge  said  they 
"were  feeble  and  without  the  sUghtest  hope 
of  success".  Therefore,  when  parliament  con- 
sidered and  enacted  the  Terrorism  Act  In 
1967.  the  Minister  of  Justice  must  have 
known  he  already  had  ample  evidence  to 
convict  these  defendants  of  Common  Law 
crimes  under  laws  already  In  existence.  If  the 
Terrorism  Act  was  not  required  in  order  to 
deal  with  precisely  those  defendants  against 
whom  the  Act  was  passed  and  whom  the 
Oovernment  most  widely  billed  as  Terrorists, 
why  was  the  Act  necessary  and  why  was  It 
passed? 

May  one  not,  with  reason,  ask:  Is  the  Act 
Itself  not  an  act  of  terror? 

The  rights  of  White  and  Black  people  today 
are  sacrificed  to  a  secret  poUce  force  enjoying 
ever  widening  Immunity  from  Judicial  re- 
straint and  enquiry. 

These  powers  are  given  to  the  police  and 
execuUve  authorities  not  as  temporary  powers 
to  meet  a  temporary  emergency.  These  acts 
are  now  part  of  the  permanent  law  In  South 
Africa.  They  can  be  enforced  and  acted  upon 
at  the  discretion  or  the  whim  of  the  poUce  or 
the  executive  authorities: 

"Under  a  system  which  renders  any  citizen 
Uable  to  Interrogation  on  the  mere  suspicion 
oX  a  police  officer,  abuse  and  tyranny  are 
inevitable. 

"Where  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  to 
enquire  Into  the  detention  U  completely 
ousted,  the  danger  is  extreme  that  a  poUce 
officer  wlU  become  a  local  tyrant,  misusing 
hU  powers  for  political  or  personal  ends,  and 
that  the  way  will  be  opened  to  blackmail  and 
the  evU  of  false  Informers '. 

(Johannesburg    Bar   Council,   April   29th. 

1963). 

Detention  without  trial  has  been  used  time 
and  again  for  persons  convicted  of  common 

law  crimes. 

Today  those  political  opponents  on  the 
right  of  the  Government,  who  now  fear  that 
these  arbitrary  powers  will  be  iiaed  against 
them,  rightly  express  their  fears.  All  of  us 
have  reason  to  fear  the  abrogation  of  the 
Rule  of  Law  as  this  wlU  restUt  Inevitably  In 
totalitarianism. 

My  function  hereto  today  Is  to  assist  you 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  in  the  search  for  the 
truth.  I  believe  that  one  must  work  hard  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  to  find  the  truth.  If 
In  this  talk  I  have  made  you  aware  of  some 
facta,  I  have  achieved  my  objective.  Further- 
more, If  I  also  provoke  you  Into  InvestlgaUng 
further  for  yoxxrselves.  I  have  achieved  more 
success  than  I  could  have  hoped  for  and  If 
you  Investigate  for  yourself,  I  submit  to  you 
that  you.  too.  will  be  very  disturbed  by  what 
you  find. 

Tou  mtist  determine  what  you  can  do.  Tou 
can  show  others  the  truth  and  tell  them  what 
you  have  learned  You  and  all  of  you  can  and 
must  take  all  lawful  action  of  erery  kind  to 
spread  the  truth  and  express  your  whole- 
hearted condemnation  of  the  evil  that  exists 
m  South  Africa.  By  your  word  and  your  ac- 
tion you  must  encourage  others  to  Join  in 
unity  with  you  to  bring  about  whatever 
changes  you  lawfully  can. 

Should  you  fall  to  act  or  even  refuse  to  act. 
your  inaction  and  your  silence  is  tantamount 
to  condonation  and  approval  and  you  make 
yourself  a  party  to  the  wrongs  p«petrated. 
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If  you  disapprove  of  the  wrongs  committed, 
then  you  must  act.  To  vote  against  the  Oov- 
ernment takes  but  6  minutes.  To  obtain  and 
publish  the  truth  takes  longer.  To  organise 
protests,  to  join  others  and  encourage  all 
lawful  protests  using  all  the  lawful  means 
left  to  us.  Involves  you  and  commits  you  to 
a  hard  and  long  struggle. 

It  U  a  struggle  with  which  you  may  be- 
come Impatient  and  It  will  require  your  dedl- 
caUon,  a  struggle  In  which  you  may  not  see 
results  and  you  will  require  faith.  Above  all, 
you  need  courage  and  determination  to  go  on. 

But  to  know  that  such  evil  exists  and  to  do 
nothing  Is  soul  destroying.  Change  will  not 
come  about  by  people  wUhing  for  It,  but  If 
we  persist,  with  courage,  we  shaU  overcome. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  TONY  BOYLE. 
PRESIDENT  OF  UNITED  MINE 
WORKERS 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

or  nCMNSTLVANIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 
Mr   CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Tony  Boyle,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which  I  feel 
every  Member  should  be  aware  of: 

STATSMSNT    BT    W.    A.    "TONT"    BOYLS 

W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  president.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  today  accused  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  of  an  "underhanded  and 
vicious  attempt  to  gut  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act." 

Boyle's  accusation  followed  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  Thursday,  May  7, 
1970  of  a  new  set  of  reguUtlons  reducing 
fines  for  first  violations  of  the  act  to  an 
Insignificant  token  level. 

The  UMW  president  noted  that  on  March 
28  1970  the  Federal  Register  carried  a  sched- 
ule calling  for  fines  of  WOO  per  day  for  the 
first  violation  of  the  act  that  results  in  im- 
minent danger  to  miners:  a  HOO  fine  for  a 
first  violation  resulting  from  unwarrantable 
failure  and  a  fine  of  »25  each  for  any  other 
first  violation.  He  pointed  out  that  the  May 
7  change  In  regulations  has  reduced  the  fines 
to  •20,  M  and  $1  respectively  for  first  vlola- 
Uons  during  the  period  between  March  30, 
1970  and  September  30,  1970. 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  pressures  ol  the  big 
coal  operators  are  prevailing  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  These  regulations  were 
signed  by  Fred  J.  Russell.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  apparently  were  promul- 
gated over  the  opposition  of  responsible  and 
knowledgeable  officials  within  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  This  switch  in  regulations  Is  conuary 
to  both  the  legislative  history  and  the  spirit 
of  the  act."  the  UMW  president  charged. 

Boyle  stated  that  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  permiU  penalties  up 
to  $10,000  lor  each  violation.  He  said  that 
the  establishment  of  token  fines  creates  a 
dangerous  precedent  and  predicted  that  It 
they  are  permitted  to  stand,  "tokenism  wUl 
continue  to  be  the  hallmark  of  enforcement." 
"This  newest  example  of  benign  neglect 
subjects  the  lives  of  miners  to  continued 
grave  danger  and  tends  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  to  so  many 
useless  words  upon  the  statute  books.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  will  not  hold  still  for 
this  kind  of  performance.  We  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  look  Into  the  matter  without  delay 
to  determine  why  Its  legislative  mandate  Is 
being  subverted.  Coal  mine  health  and  safety 
will  never  be  assured  through  any  system  of 
token  fines,"  Boyle  said. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
RADIOLOGICAL  PROTECTION 

HON.  BIIKE  GRAVEL 

or  aulmka 
IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
the  International  Commission  on  Radio- 
logical Protection  will  be  meeting  in 
London. 

The  significance  of  this  meeting  could 
touch  us  all  intimately,  for  this  Commis- 
sion will  be  discussing  permissible  levels 
of  exposure  to  nuclear  radiation. 

These  deliberations  come  at  a  time 
when  American  electric  utilities  are  con- 
sidering "going  nuclear"  in  a  big  way. 
and  at  a  time  when  scientific  and  moral 
controversy  in  this  country  is  heating  up 
over  the  safety  of  the  legally  permissi- 
ble dose  of  radiation  to  the  population. 

The  recommendations  of  the  ICRP  will 
constitute  an  important  voice  in  this  dis- 
cussion. In  the  past,  at  least,  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  in  this  country  has 
based  its  radiation  guidelines,  with  very 
little  modification,  on  the  ICRP  recom- 
mendations. 

Up  until  recently,  we  all  assumed — my- 
self Included— that  the  permissible  radi- 
ation dose  established  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  for  the  American  pub- 
lic must  be  a  safe  dose.  This  was  because 
of  the  natural  desire  of  the  public  to 
trust  in  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of 
its  Government,  and  because  of  a  one- 
sided public  relations  campaign  on  the 
pert  of  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  convince  the  public  that  none  of  its 
activities  presents  a  hamrd  to  public 
health. 

Every  time  the  safety  of  the  exposure 
guidelines  is  questioned,  two  counterfeit 
arguments  are  put  forth. 

The  first  is  this:  Since  we  are  all  ex- 
posed to  a  radiatlOTi  dose  from  cosmic 
rays  and  from  rocks  containing  natural 
radiotwrtivity.  It  is  absurd  to  worry  about 
a  permissible  dose  from  manmade  radio- 
activity of  about  the  same  magnitude. 
The  implication  Is  that  it  Is  safe  to  double 
the  dose— the  natural  dose  plus  an  equal 
manmade  dose. 

The  fact  is  that  both  natural  nuclear 
radiation  and  mannMwle  nuclear  radia- 
tion are  harmful.  Let  me  elaborate. 

Karl  Z.  Morgan,  the  eminent  head  of 
the  AEC's  Health  Physics  Division  at 
Oak  Ridge,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
ICRP,  estimates  that  at  least  8,000  ge- 
netic deaths  are  caused  every  year  In 
the  American  population  by  natural  ra- 
diation, whose  average  dose  he  estimates 
at  100  millirems  annually.  These  figures 
do  not  Include  deformed  and  retarded 
babies  who  survive,  or  cancer  cases.  They 
are  Just  genetic  deaths. 

Now.  the  presently  permissible  dose 
of  additional  manmade  radiation  for  the 
population  would  not  simply  increase 
this  so-called  harmless  natural  dose  by 
100  percent,  but  It  would  Increase  it  by 
170  percent  for  the  general  population.  If 
we  all  received  It  at  a  steady  rate,  we 
could  expect  about  13.000  additional 
genetic  deaths  in  America  every  year,  and 
if  we  received  it  from  a  single,  accidental 


extra  genetic  deaths.  That  is  Morgan's 
estimate. 

The  ICRP's  latest  report  says  that,  in 
the  absence  of  proof,  we  might  suppose 
that  the  extra  number  of  seriously  de- 
fective offspring  in  the  first  generation 
exposure,  we  could  expect  up  to  81,000 
might  be  of  the  same  order  as  the  extra 
number  of  fatal  cancers  induced  in  their 
parents  by  an  equivalent  dose.  Although 
the  fatality  of  cancer  is  hard  to  predict, 
the  latter  figure  Is  estimated  by  Drs. 
Gof  man  and  Tamplin  at  32,000  additional 
cancers  in  America  every  year.  If  we 
all  received  the  presently  permissible  dose 
of  radiation. 

The  final  absurdity  in  the  comparison 
of  natural  radiation  doses  with  manmade 
doses  is  that  we  are  talking  about  a  whole 
new  set  of  elements  whose  radioactivity 
has  been  artificially  Induced  by  man, 
and  which  have  never  existed  radloac- 
tively  in  nature.  Their  paths  through 
the  body,  their  metabolism  In  the  body, 
their  locations  In  the  body,  are  frequently 
completely  different  from  those  of  the 
few  naturally  radioactive  elements.  It  is 
a  new  ball  game,  physiologically. 

In  short,  the  comparison  of  the  per- 
missible dose  with  the  average  dose  from 
natural  radiation  provides  no  comfort 
at  all.  On  the  contrary.  Both  doses  are 
harmful. 

It  is  appalling  to  discover  how  little 
is  known  about  the  actual  doses  received 
by    particular   orgsins    from    particular 
radioactive  elements.  The  AEC  recentiy 
told  me  that  It  cannot  monitor  internal 
doses  very  well  in  mice,  much  less  in 
human   beings.   The   new   ICRP   report 
states  that  It  is  extremely  difficult  if  not 
impossible    to    assess    the    comparative 
sensitivity  of  different  kinds  of  body  tis- 
sue to  radiation.  Both  pieces  of  news 
certainly  undermine  corifidence  In  the 
permissible-dose  concept  even  further. 
The  second  spurious  argument  is  this: 
Since  we  have  never  known  anyone  to 
die  from  a  low  dose  of  radiation,  low 
doses  must  be  safe  after  all.  Some  argue 
that  we  should  start  using  commonsense 
and  stop  feeling  alarm  over  mere  statis- 
tical calculation. 

Since  statistical  projections  are  funda- 
mental to  the  concept  of  public  health 
protection,  I  am  against  dismissing  them 
lighUy.  We  cannot  afford  to  refuse  to 
consider  dire  predictions  and  refuse  to 
take  preventive  measures  because  they 
are  mere  calculations. 

It  is  occasionally  argued  that,  when  it 
comes  to  radiation  effects,  we  should  pay 
more  attention  to  laboratory  scientists 
thsm  to  computer  calculations. 

There  are  several  flaws  In  such  an 
argument. 

In  the  first  place,  lab  experiments  do 
not  necessarily  detect  a  low-dose  radia- 
tion hazard  if  it  hurts  all  subjects  a 
little,  or  hurts  one  in  10.000  seriously. 
You  would  need  10.000  mice  to  observe 
just  one  bad  case,  and  you  might  not  de- 
tect the  lesser  cases  at  all. 

Yet  both  possibilities  represent  large 
public  health  hazards  for  humans — 
either  a  general  reduction  In  the  health 
and  viability  of  life,  or  20,000  lives  seri- 
ously damaged  in  a  population  the  size 
of  the  United  States. 
To  assume  that  low  doses  of  radiation 
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are  harmless,  until  labor  experiments  at 
low  doses  directiy  prove  otherwise,  would 
be  to  court  disaster.  We  must  depend  on 
calculations,  because  it  will  probably 
never  be  possible  to  prove  the  Injury- 
rate  from  low-doses  empirically.  Let  me 
quote  from  an  AEC  document: 

Studies  which  would  give  the  reqxxlred  in- 
formation are  practically  Impossible  to  con- 
duct. They  would  require  millions  of  experi- 
mental animals,  decades  of  time,  and  sensi- 
tive criteria  of  damage. 


The  question  of  time  Is  crucial  when 
it  comes  to  arguments  about  safe  radia- 
tion doses.  As  we  are  learning  from  the 
survivors  of  Hirosiiima  and  Nagasaki, 
cancer  induced  by  radiation  may  not 
show  up  for  20  years. 

The  AEC  asserts  that  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  human  injury  as  a  result 
of  radiation  from  Nevada  bomb  testing 
has  been  established.  Since  those  atmos- 
pheric tests  released  enormous  quantities 
of  radioactivity,  such  an  assertion  is  sup- 
posed to  reassure  the  public  about  all 
lesser  contamination,  too. 

The  assertion  is  not  a  lie,  but  It  is  a 
half-truth.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
effects  of  radiation  show  up  years— even 
generations— later,  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
that  it  was  fallout  which  caused  the  In- 
Jury.  First  of  all.  Individuals  do  not  know 
when  they  have  been  Irradiated.  Even 
a  lethal  dose  of  radiation  is  painless  at 
the  moment  when  It  Is  received. 

In  the  second  place,  the  delayed  effects 
of  radiation — such  as  cancer,  or  deformed 
and  retarded  children— can  be  caused 
by  other  agents,  too.  It  takes  careful  rec- 
ords and  control  to  sort  out  the  particu- 
lar causes  of  injury,  and  we  do  not  now 
have  such  a  system. 

One  must  suspect  all  suggestions  that 
low  doses  of  radiation  are  harmless.  In 
fact,  when  we  deal  with  public  exposure 
to  radiation  at  any  level,  we  are  dealing 
In  genetic  pollution.  I  quote  from  anoth- 
er AEC  document: 

There  Is  no  safe  amount  of  radiation  in- 
sofar   as    genetic    effects    are    concerned. 

No  matter  how  small  a  dosage,  this  will 
be  reflected  In  a  proportionately  increased 
likelihood  of  muUted  sex  cells  with  effects 
that  will  show  up  in  succeeding  generations. 
However  smaU  the  quantity  of  radiation 
absorbed,  mankind  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  price  In  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
genetic  load. 

In  view  of  the  very  low  probability  of 
ever  observing  direct  Injury  from  low 
doses  of  radiation,  it  was  rather  disturt)- 
Ing  to  me  to  learn  from  the  AEC  about 
a  new  study  made  on  a  smaD  group  of 
Eskimos  in  my  h<Mne  State. 

Preliminary  results  indicate  that  this 
group  is  experiencing  chrwnosome  dam- 
age at  fallout  doses  which  have  been  be- 
low the  permissible  radiation  dose.  This 
is  observed  cell  damage,  not  Just  theory. 
Plutonium  contamination  levels  are 
another  Issue  which  Is  far  more  than 
academic.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
commercial  production  of  radioactive 
Plutonium  may  be  up  to  30  tons  per  year 
by  1980.  If  the  AEC  gets  a  billion  or  two 
dollars  for  developing  a  fast  breeder 
reactor,  production  of  plutonium  may 
be  up  to  100  tons  annually  by  the  year 
2000.  A  few  tons  may  not  sound  like  much 
of  a  quantity,  until  one  learns  that  hu- 
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measured  in 


Just  a  few 

"Plutonium 

safety   and 

Donald  P. 


man   tolerance-levels   are 
bUlionths  of  a  gram  Per  perso  a. 

The  warning  signs  about  f  6,^"^*^^^ 
safe  doses  keep  coming  m^  ^'-^  "^  ^^'^ 
weeks  ago.  in  a  paper  called 
and  Public  Health."   their 

meaning  were  Q"^.H°"!^,  ^*AFr-c  Law- 
Qeesaman.  a  scienUst  at  the:  AEC  s  Law 
rence  Radiation  Laboratory, 

I  think  I  should  pass  al6ng.  for  the 
senate's  consideration.  Dr.  Geesamans 

warning:  J 

The  health  and  safety  of  puiuc  »nA  work- 

bhra-«r^i.:j^4--^^^^^^^ 

UyS^  acceptance  of  nuclea,]  energy 


A  Similar  warning  from  iwo  other  re- 
^n«!ted  scientists  was  mfde  about  6 
mTnSS  So.  Their  extra  JlaUor^  fr^m 
daU  on  human  cancers,  ndt  mouse  can 
SS.  "Sduced  by  radiauon^dica^  th^t 
cancer  would  increase  10^^"^%"^.';! 
aU  receive  the  legally  peni|issible  radia- 

""Th^'^e  tried  to  indicate  ioday  that  we 
are  deluded  if  we  assume  that  we  are  pro- 
^£^  by  the  Pennissible  r  J^agon  dos^^ 
Setting  new  exposure  ftmits  for  tne 
po?u^aSn  is  not  a  P^bKim  which  ^ 
be  postponed.  The  nuclear  i  «actor  designs 
we^ept  this  year  wiU  letermine  the 
^^p^es  received  5.  10.  25  years-and 
also  centuries — from  now^ 
'^  A  d^islon  to  make  the  f.xp«;^  of^e 
entire  population  permissfcle  at  any  pre- 
^tabliSied  level  is  a  d^ision  of  the 
hi^hTrSral  and  Political  impUcaU-- 
We  in  Congress  must  a^:  Is  it  reauy 
h«  ^r  r«^y  been  ti-iedjl  am  also  fuUy 
Si^Tt^caJcer.  to  P^ic^^cleform^^. 
or  to  mental  incapacity  fm  the  popula 

^*  Deliberations  about  tihe  permissible 
levlL  o?«posure  are  being  held  in  closed 
SSfcS.  ?£1rom  pubUc^ew.  right  now 
S^e  United  States.  This  week,  the 
Ste^itional  Commissldn  is  taking  up 
SlSSatlons.  which  wUl  be  more  open. 

'  T^  time  tiiat  the  puiuc  is  told  what 
level  of  risk  is  impUed  for  tiiem  and  their 
S^dants  by  tiie  so-c»Ued  s^fe-J^^^^ 
?S^T«  indications  that  tiie   health 
3^*SaStS  may  be  in  trouWe  alrea^- 
We  have  poUuted  the  earth  with  sev- 
eral Dowerful  carcinogens  and  mutagens. 
?Si,^revldence  of  synergistic  eff^ts 
of  tiiese  agents  upon  ea«h  otiier.  What  I 
Sn^SSn^  extreme  caution  before  we 
^iSo  nuclear  power  programs  which 
SSl  add  more  of  Uie  most  deadly  waste 
oTaU  to  tiie  heritage  for  future  genera- 

"^iT'ls  time  also  that  (he  pubUc  is  told 
jult  how  slim  is  Uie  ^nformati^  ba^e 
to  nuclear  energy   prpgrams^   ^^  Si 
Sance  there  is  no  Inventory  kept  of  the 
^1  rkdloactive  releask  to  the  envlron- 
mSt:  tiiereisUttieldarabouthowmuch 
tomb  fallout  te  stiU  going  to  descend  on 
us     there  is  Ignorance  about  the  eco- 
^cS    transfer    of  Radioactive    con- 
SSSSants  and  it  is  Imfoasible  to  pred«:t 
^^^  where  a  radioactive  release  wiU 
return;  Uiere  Is  even  greater  ignorance 
5)OUt  the  effects  of  mdlaUon  on  other 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

activity  already  in  each  of  us.  and  very 
great  Ignorance  about  the  effects  of  this 
radioactive  burden. 

The  fundamental  question  which 
urgentiy  needs  to  be  resolved  Is  <^:  C?^ 
the  web  of  life— already  threatened  by 
conventional  pollutants-survive  a  per- 
manent assault  by  deranged  and  radio- 
active atoms?  The  problem  of  nuclear 
fission— botii  in  reactors  and  in  bombs- 
may  be  the  most  serious  challenge  which 
mankind  has  ever  faced.  Therefore,  con- 
sider this  proposition: 

Let  there  be  no  level  of  radiation  ex- 
posure which  is  automatically  permlMi- 
ble  Let  us  set  the  new  permissible  guide- 
lines for  nuclear  radiation  at  zero  Let 
us  require  those  who  want  exemptions 
from  this  rule  to  negotiate  for  permis- 
sion to  contaminate,  and  let  them  pre- 
sent tiieir  case  openly  to  the  pubUc.  Let 
all  sides  be  heard  and  the  costs  and 
benefits  be  expUcltly  arrayed. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  noUiing  like  this 
has  ever  really  been  tried.  I  am  also  f  lUly 
aware  tiiat  there  has  never  been  a  threat 
so  permanent  and  powerful  as  tiie  Ir- 
revo^ble  contamination  of  tills  planet 
and  all  life  upon  It. 

Our  descendants  will  be  unable  to  for- 
give fainthearted  measures. 


May  18,  1970 
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Mr    ANDERSON   of    California.   Mr. 
Sneaker  on  May  23, 1970.  tiie  community 
of^P^.  calif.,  will  be  honor^g 
Nicholas  Zorotovlch  upon  his  wming  re- 
tirement after  42  years  of  teaching  in  the 
LOS  Angeles  Harbor  area.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  hto  and 
share  with  my  colleagues  tiie  foUowlng 
information  about  this  noteworthy  man. 
Nicholas  zorotovlch  was  Iwrn  on  the 
island  of  Vis.  September  7.  1905^The  is- 
land of  Vis  at  tiiat  time  was  part  of  the 
Austi-o-Hungarian  Empire  and  at  Uie 
present  time  is  part  of  Yugoslavia  Th^ 
Sand,   which   maintains   a   population 
largely  devoted  to  fishing,  has  sent  a 
significant    number    of    its    sons    and 
daughters  to  the  United  States  ^ere 
ma^  have  congregated  in  San  Pedro. 
cSr.  and  are  engaged  in  ttie  fishing 

industry.  .  ^    »      * i„v, 

Nicholas"  parents  were  John  Zorotovlch 
and  Lucy  Pincetlch  Zorotovlch.  Before 
coming  to  tiie  United  States.  John  Zoro- 
tovlch spent  some  time  in  Auftralla.  re- 
turned to  Yugoslavia,  and  then  came 
originally  to  Baker.  Wash.  While  work- 
tag  mthe  Stote  of  Washington,  he  was 
lolned  by  his  wife  and  smaU  son.  Nicho- 
las in  1909.  Eventually  the  family  con- 
sisted of  four  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: John.  Mitchell.  Rose,  and  Lucretia 
The  family  moved  to  San  Pedro  to  1917 
iSere  tiie  fatiier  died  in  1924  The  rest 
of  the  family  is  stm  well  and  living. 

Young  Nicholas  graduated  from  San 
Pedro  High  School  in  1924.  where  he  was 


one  of  the  outstanding  tennis  players 
in  tiie  high  schools  of  soutiiern  Ci^i'or- 
nia.  Upon  graduating,  he  attended  the 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles,  on 
Se  c^mis  of  what  is  now  Los  Angel^ 
City  College,  where  he  graduated  m  19^  <. 
SSg  majored  in  history  and  minored 
ST  political  science  and  economics.  One 
^f  hS  classmates  at  tiiat  time  w^as  Dr. 
RalDh  B.  Bunche,  now  one  of  the  IMia- 
^L  the  United  Nations.  In  1949  Nlcho- 
?is  zorotovlch  secured  his  master  sde- 
eTee  in  history  from  the  University  of 
l^utii^m  CalSomla.  and  *in<*  that  time 
has  continued  his  studies  at  tiie  Uniyer- 
S"  of  C^omia.  Berkley,  and  Stanford 

""on^jSe  29.  1929.  Nicholas  ma^ed 
Bettv  Mae  McCall  in  San  Gabriel.  Calif . 
^S  later  had  two  children.  V^glnia 
5Se  and  Nicholas  Dale.  Virgmia  is  now 
married  to  Comdr.  Jack  Hyde  and  has 
S?S  the  Zorotovichs  four   grandchil- 
dren   Jack  Elgin.  Nicholas  Craig.  Les- 
fie    and^vid^lcholas  Dale  has  fol- 
l(wed  in  his  fatiier's  footsteps,  and  pres- 
SSr  teaches  at  tiie  San  Pefo  ffi^ 
school  and  has  also  given  his  parents 
?Sr   grandchUdren:    Pamela.   Nicholas 
Scott.  Katiii  Ann.  and  John  Patrick. 

In  1928  Nicholas  became  a  ^ac^at 
oSa  Junior  High  School  in^  P^ 
and  ti-ansferred  to  San  Pedro  High 
Ichod^  where  he  continued  teachmg 
?^^929  to  1949.  He  taught  history  and 
vSus  other  subjects,  and  lor  15  years 
w^  a  tennis  coach  of  a  series  of  sucoess- 
rvTtennis  teams  for  Uie  high  sc^ooL  to 
1949  he  Uansferred  to  Los  Angeles  Har- 
^r  College  where  he  has  been  a  professor 
rf  iStoTand  departinent  chairman  of 
Sc^  s^^^  from  1949.  untU  his  re- 

^A^n^'SlSs'^NTholas  was  active 
in'SSIS^af  aViSrs  in  th^ornm^ty  as 
prudent  of  Ephebian  Society  in  1934 
HVwas  active ^in  sponsoring  the  candi- 
dly of  Upton  Sinclair.  candWate  f or 
dovemor  of  California  unf er  the  ^IC 
San.  He  later  was  a  member  of  the  68tth 
Assembly   District   Democratic   Central 
SS£e.  Since  Uie  1930s  his  direc 
activities  in  politics  have  diminished  but 
^interest  has  remained  high^nd  f  rom 
time  to  time  he  has  taken  an  active  role 
mthe  campaigns  of  a  large  number  of 

'*?ri9^"  he  took  a  sabbatical  leave, 
and  with  his  wife,  Betty,  toured  It^. 
|?anS    Belgium.  Holland.  Yugoslavia, 
^ria     S^tzeriand.    West    Germany. 
SSark.    Sweden.    Norway     Scotiand. 
gSnd.  and  Spain,  to  1963  he  pub- 
Sshed  "Wish  You  Were  Here."  a  book 
about  their  travels  in  Europe. 
*^  immunity  services  Include  being 
a  member  of  the  San  Pedro  Boys  Club, 
board  of  directors  for  28  years,  andpr^- 
Sent  for  3  years.  During  tiiat  period  the 
£y?  club  raised  sufficient  funds  to  bui  d 
one  of  Uie  finest  facilities  for  boys  in 
southern  California. 

He  is  a  longtime  member  of  tiie  ElKS 
Club  and  is  chairman  of  Uieir  scholar- 
^n  committee.  He  is  a  longtime  mem- 
^r  of  tSn  Pedro  Yugoslav-American 
Sib  anS  served  as  president  from  1965  to 
1966.  He  is  a  longtime  member  of  tae 
Ssm  Pedro  Rotary  Club  and  has  served 
as  lU  president.  He  was  a  member  of 
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the  San  Pedro  Toastmasters  Club  and 
served  as  its  president.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  a  large  number  of  commu- 
nity chest  drives.  He  has  been  chairman 
of  the  San  Pedro  Coordinating  CouncU. 

Nicholas*  plans  for  retirement  include 
some  travel,  especially  in  Mexico,  and 
the  possible  writing  of  several  books  that 
he  has  contemplated  writing  for  some 
time.  ,^ 

I  wish  to  Join  the  entire  community 
of  San  Pedro  in  commending  Nicholas 
Zorotovlch  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  his  community  and  wish  him 
many  years  of  fruitful  and  happy  retire- 
ment. 


ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or   tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  celebrated 
citizen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Marriner  Eccles,  has, 
since  1965.  been  warning  Americans 
about  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  A  recent  column  in  the 
Deseret  News,  written  by  its  business 
editor,  Don  C.  Woodward,  sums  up  the 
views  of  Mr.  Eccles.  At  this  time  of  ex- 
panded concern  over  our  action  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  urge  Senators  to  read 
carefully  this  well-written  article.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoiu). 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Deaeret  News,  May  19701 
Th»  Bnx  »om  Wa« 
(By  Don.  O.  Woodward) 

Marriner  Eccle«  wasnt  in  the  audience 
when  Loula  Lundborg.  chairman  of  the 
world's  large»t  bank,  the  Bank  ot  America, 
spoke  out  agalnat  the  war  In  Vietnam  re- 
cently. He  should  have  been. 

In  fact,  Lundborg  later  confided  to  the 
Eccles  family  that  he  had  been  thinking  of 
Marriner  when  he  faced  hla  own  stockholders. 

Marriner  Eccles.  one  of  Utah's  most  dls- 
Ungulshed  bankers,  was  also  one  ot  the  first 
prominent  businessmen  to  attack  the  war.  He 
began  hU  campaign  back  In  1965.  speaking, 
writing  and  warning  the  nation  that  "under 
m>  circumstances  should  we  escalate  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Our  position  there  is 
Indefensible." 

PKKDICraD  nfVLATIOn 

He  also  warned.  In  early  IMfl.  that  "in- 
fiatlonary  pressures  will  greatly  Increase  and 
the  posltlcm  of  the  doUar  In  the  world  market 
will  be  further  Jeopardised  ...  If  our  lex- 
ers insist  on  escalating  this  war  to  a  finish. 
It  Is  likely  to  be  the  most  disastrous  of  the 
wars  we  have  fought,  measured  by  cost,  loss 
of  Ufe  and  prestige  throughout  the  world  .  .  . 
with  all  otir  domestic  problems — mass  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  riots  In  our  cities  and 
the  highest  rate  of  juvenile  deUnquency  and 
crime  throughout  the  world,  who  are  we  to 
be  the  world's  jK>llc«man7" 

Today,  more  than  four  years  later,  Eccles 
draws  little  consolation  from  the  fact  that 
events  proved  him  right,  "l  feel  I've  been 
vindicated."  he  said  this  week.  "But  I  havent 
said  a  darned  thing  about  this  war  for  the 
past  year  or  year  and  a  half.  I  got  discour- 
aged. I  fought  so  long,  and  It  gets  worse  In- 
stead of  better." 
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Eccles  was  made  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  back  In  the  Depression  days 
of  1936  and  held  the  post  until  1948,  then 
resigned  the  board  In  1961.  He  now  Is  chair- 
man of  the  First  Security  Corp..  Amalga- 
mated Sugar  Co.  and  Utah  Construction  A 
Mining  Co. 

CHANCE  paxsmKKTS 

The  purpose  of  his  first  early  attacks  on 
the  war  was  to  "get  Johnson  out,"  he  said, 
in  the  hopes  that  a  new  president  would 
then  be  able  to  withdraw  VS.  troops.  John- 
son's out  now.  but  Eccles  Isnt  happy  with 
Nixon's  performance  either.  "He  leaves  a  lot 
of  gaps  for  us  to  stay  In,"  he  said. 

Eccles  continues  to  blame  the  Vietnam 
war — and  war  In  general  for  that  matter — 
for  our  economic  problems.  In  that  respect 
Lundborg's  opposition  and  his  are  similar. 

"The  public  doesn't  realize  that  we  can't 
possibly  deal  with  Inflation  and  tight  money 
as  long  as  we  are  spending  $800  million  a 
week  in  Vietnam."  said  Eccles.  "That's  the 
economic  Issue,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
we've  killed  41.000  boys  and  have  a  quarter 
of  a  mlUlon  of  them  In  hospitals." 

War  costs  will  continue  to  be  a  burden,  he 
added.  Veteran  pensions  are  now  $10  billion 
a  year  plus  more  than  92  bUUon  for  vet- 
eran's hospitals.  "So,  financially,  war  never 
ends."  he  said.  "AU  you're  doing  Is  building 
up  a  permanent  liability  requiring  huge  an- 
nual payments." 

INTEKXSl'  ON   DEBT 

He  pointed  out  that  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  Is  running  at  $19  billion  a  year,  and 
then  said.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public 
debt  is  almost  entirely  due  to  wars.  The 
First  and  Second  World  Wars,  the  Korean 
War  and  the  present  war — without  them,  you 
would  have  no  public  debt." 

Although  he  hasn't  given  any  speeches 
recently  on  the  war,  he  and  his  brother 
George  Eccles  Inserted  a  paragraph  In  First 
Security's  annual  report  pointing  out  the 
economics  consequences  of  the  war.  That 
statement  said: 

"It  distorts  the  American  economy.  It  Is 
the  primary  contributor  to  inflation.  It  draws 
on  bllUons  of  resources  which  could  be  put 
to  work  solving  the  critical  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  the  nation." 

First  Security's  report  added  that  all  of 
the  coxmtry's  domestic  problems,  of  poverty, 
himger.  crime,  education,  housing.  poUu- 
tlon  and  transportation,  are  Interlocked  and 
"cannot  be  brought  under  control  until  the 
Vietnam  War  U  ended  .  .  .  this  makes  the 
ending  of  the  Vietnam  War  Imperative  at 
the  earliest  possible  date." 

WhUe  many  of  his  business  companions 
have  not  agreed  with  Eccles  In  his  firm  and 
early  oj^xjeltlon  to  the  war.  they  have  to 
admit  that  he  told  them  four  years  ago  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  the  economy. 
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is  no  stranger  to  war,  having  fought  in 
World  War  n.  and  for  a  time  was  a  pris- 
oner of  the  Germans.  My  feeling  is  that 
he  speaks  for  a  number  <rf  our  members 
of  the  academic  community  who  ordi- 
narily are  not  heard.  Therefore,  I  com- 
mend his  letter  to  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues: 

Georgetown  Universttt. 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  S.  1970. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  Bouse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Prestoknt:  Not  since  the 
admlnistraUon  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  a 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  been  the  re- 
cipient of  such  below-the-belt  attacks  as 
those  follovflng  your  attempts  to  end  the 
war  In  Vietnam  by  helping  Ccunbodla. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  the  oppostUon  to 
the  ClvU  War  was.  In  the  North,  at  a  high 
peak  VlllflcaUMi  of  Uncoln  by  the  Nortiiem 
Copperheads  and  other  dissident  groups  was 
mounting  \n  Intensity.  Tet  Lincoln  never 
swerved  from  the  course  he  had  set  as  Com- 
mander-ln-Chlef  to  preserve  our  society. 

Carl  Sandburg  has  written  ot  those  peril- 
ous Civil  War  times  In  words  reminiscent  of 
the  dlssldenoe  and  vloieiice  In  America  to- 
day. Of  the  attacks  on  Uncoln  at  that  time, 
Sandburg  quoted  a  Washington  newspaper 
In  terms  that  apply  to  the  present :  "Through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  social  upheaval  such 
as  never  before  perhaps  convulsed  a  nation, 
he  has  kept  one  purpoee  steadily  In  view, 
that  of  preserving  the  Integrity  of  tiie  na- 
tional life." 

Today,  In  1970,  you  are  doing  the  sane 
thing.  Your  words  that  you  would  prefer  to 
be  a  one-term  President  rather  than  to  see 
America  become  a  second-rate  Power  place 
you  alongside  Abraham  Lincoln  and  all  of  our 
other  great  PrealdenU  who  put  honor  and 
ttie  "Integrity  of  the  national  life"  above 
personal  and  pc^ltlcal  considerations. 

Those  members  ol  the  academic  commu- 
nity who  write  In  a  spirit  of  honest  scholar- 
Bhlp— and  I  beUeve  they  constitute  the  vast 
majority— wUl  rlghUy  record  that  this  was 
your  finest  hour. 

RespeetfuUy  yours. 

Jambs  D.  Atkxnson,  Ph.  D... 

Protestor  of  Oovemment. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  COM- 
MUNITY SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  L  ROSS  ADAIR 

OP  UmiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
troubled  days,  some  feel  that  our  Nation 
is  greatly  divided,  but  I  am  more  op- 
timistic about  America.  It  has  withstood 
many  vicissitudes  of  at  least  equal  mag- 
nitude. Prof.  James  D.  Atkinson,  of 
Georgetown  University,  recentiy  wrote  to 
President  Nixon  recalling  the  dark  days 
of  1864  that  former  President  Lincoln 
had  to  face.  Professor  Atkinson  does  not 
speak  from  just  an  academic  tower.  He 


ABUSE  OP  TRAVEL  PRIVILEaES 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    ICNIfESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  that  no 
Federal  fluids  be  used  to  pay  for  ex- 
penses of  foreign  travel  of  any  Repre- 
sentative after  he  has  been  defeated  for 
election  to  a  seat  In  the  House,  or  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  a 
retiring  Member. 

Certainly  our  taxpayers,  already  over- 
burdened on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
level,  should  not  be  expected  to  pay  the 
bill  for  globe-circling  Congressmen. 

It  is  bed  enough  to  abuse  this  travel 
privilege  imder  the  guise  of  "official  in- 
vestigations." but  abedutely  nothing  can 
be  gained  by  sending  a  solon  on  a  free 
vacation  after  he  will  no  longer  serve  in 
Congress. 

In  these  troubled  times,  Congress  could 
well  assess  its  own  image.  Certainly  it  Is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  use  taxpayers'  money  for 
these  trips. 
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NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY  AND 
TRANSPORTATW  >N 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLOKAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSl  aTTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Sp^er.  "Bos- 
Wash."  "ChiPittB,"  "SanSaii.'  and  "Ja- 
Mi"  are  not  household  words  today  for 
the  average  American.  But  these  strange 
sounding  place  names  are  facts  of  life 
with  which  all  Americans  will  have  to 
contend  unless  effective  acQon  Is  taken 
to  develop  what  the  Presidtnt  called  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  "a  na- 
tional growth  policy." 

••BosWash,"  "ChiPltts,"  "SlanSan."  and 
"JaMi"  are  the  way  Secretiry  of  Com- 
merce Starts  designated  fdur  gigantic 
clusters  of  metropolitan  arefis  which  we 
are  likely  to  have  in  the  yter  2000.  By 
that  time.  85  percent  of  ou|'  population 
of  300  million  will  be  urban  dwellers,  if 
present  trends  continue.  THe  Secretary 
has  accurately  stated  the^  unbroken 
areas  of  people,  homes,  factories,  high- 
ways, railroads,  and  powerliiies  will  each 
constitute  a  new  phenome^om  on  this 
earth,  posing  megaton  problfms  that  will 
make  solving  our  present  diftculties  look 
like  simple  exercises.  ; 

If  we  act  now,  we  can  avoid  an  Amer- 
ica engulfed  by  megalopoIiE.  AH  of  us 
should,  therefore,  be  placing  a  priority, 
as  is  the  President,  on  the  development 
of  a  national  growth  policy.  If  such  a 
policy  is  not  developed,  we  vrUl  find  our- 
selves, our  children,  and  gi^andchUdren 
enmeshed  In  a  "CWPitts."  ir  "SanSan" 
with  our  quality  of  life  having  deteri- 
orated. I 

The  President  has  correctly  taken  the 
initiative  through  programs  such  as  rev- 
enue sharing  to  begin  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  government  that  will  make  it 
feasible  to  decentralize  ou^  population 
and  reverse  the  migration  to  metropoU- 
tan  areas.  As  Chairman  oi  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Transporta- 
tion. I  believe  that  transportation — bal- 
anced transportation — has  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  the  process  of  decentralizaUon. 
The  Federal  highway  programs  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  the  suqstantial  im- 
pact transportation  has  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  population.  The  njew  national- 
growth  policy  must.  I  believe,  provide  a 
substantial  role  for  improve  and  bal- 
anced transportation.  i 

Transportation  is  not  an  eiid  In  itself.  It 
is,  however,  an  effective  meaiis  to  achieve 
the  improved  quality  of  life'  wc  all  seek. 

I  want  to  commend  to  mty  colleagues 
the  timely  speech  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Stans,  sponsored  by  tHe  Center  for 
the  Stiidy  of  Private  Enterprise,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1970,  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity. I  insert  the  speech  and  a  New  York 
Times  article  cooceming  tlie  speech: 

ApWfM  BT  THX  HOMOKASLK.  MAtHHCX  H.  STANS 

It  U  liid«Ml  •  pl«*aure  to  jolli  In  this  con- 
tinuing dlscvualon  of  the  rel^tlonabip  be- 
tween buctnesB  mnA  government 

We  All  know  tbat  a  strcngttiealng  of  this 
reUUocublp  Is  o(  tr&Bsoendlng  Import&noe  If 
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we  are  to  aolve  our  mounting  socUi  and  eco- 
nomlo  problenu.  The  harsh  experience  of  the 
lOeO's  demonstrates  that  government  falls 
when  It  attempts  to  solve  them  alone.  Bil- 
lions ol  dollars  have  been  spent  on  countless 
programs,  but  the  problems  remain,  as  vexing 
as  ever. 

The  fact  Ls  that  government's  neglect  to 
develop  a  viable.  worlOng  p«u-tnershlp  with 
the  private  sector  is  one  of  the  root  causes  of 
this  trouble.  Government  can  guide  by  set- 
ting priorities  and  providing  incentives.  But 
only  business  has  the  managerial,  organiza- 
tional and  technical  sUlls  required  to  get  the 
Job  done.  The  Nixon  Administration  Is  dedi- 
cated to  enlisting  the  full  range  of  these 
talents  In  attacking  our  problems. 

So  this  series  of  lectiiree,  which  is  shedding 
new  light  on  the  evolving  business- govern- 
ment relationship,  has  our  warmest  endorse- 
ment. The  sponsors,  American  University  and 
the  firm  of  Hill  and  Knowlton.  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  public  service  under- 
taking. 

SSCKKTAST'S   aESPONSIBIX.rrT 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  especially  wel- 
come the  new  Insights  these  lectures  are 
providing.  For  the  man  in  my  Job  has  the 
primary  responslbUlty  for  nurturing  the  bus- 
iness-government relationship.  He  must 
guide  it  along  constructive  lines  and  enlist 
business'  greater  involvement  In  public  prob- 
lem solving.  He  must  help  prevent  business 
from  committing  abuses  and  from  being 
abused.  Above  all,  he  mus't  see  to  It  that  the 
Interaction  between  these  two  great  seg- 
ments of  society  contributes  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  free  enterprise  system,  which  has 
given  us  everything  we  have  and  can  give  us 
everything  we  want. 

I  also  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic  of  this  year's  lectures  "Private 
Enterprise  and  the  Urben  Crisis." 

For  one  thing,  I  am  personally  involved  In 
seeking  solutions  to  urban  problems  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Urban  Affairs 
Council.  Rural  Affairs  Council  and  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  the  Environment,  all 
Cabinet-level  bodies. 

Second,  the  subject  has  Just  taken  on  a 
new  timeliness  and  significance.  It  was  only 
a  month  ago  that  President  Nixon  made  a 
historic  proposal  that  for  the  first  time  offers 
hope  for  a  comprehensive  and  lasting  solu- 
tion to  our  urban  problems. 

NATIONAI.    CSOWTH    POUCT 

"I  propose."  the  President  said  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address,  "that  before  these 
problems  become  insoluble,  the  Nation  de- 
velop a  national  growth  policy.  Our  purpose 
will  be  to  find  those  means  by  which  federal. 
state  and  local  government  can  Influence  ths 
course  of  urban  settlement  and  growth,  so 
as  positively  to  affect  the  quality  of  American 
life." 

The  President's  far-sighted  proposal  recog- 
nizes that  thers  Is  not  juM  one  urban  crisis, 
but  two. 

The  first  has  been  tearing  the  fabric  of 
society  for  a  decade. 

It  Is  compounded  of  the  long-festering 
problems  of  slums,  crime,  unemployment,  air 
pollution,  tralDc  congestion,  and  substand- 
ard schools  and  health  facilities. 

Many  efforts,  public  and  private,  are  under- 
way to  solve  these  problems.  Among  the  out- 
standing programs  of  the  private  sector  Is 
that  of  the  National  AUlanoe  of  Bustneesmen 
in  hiring  the  hard-core  unemployed.  In  the 
area  of  equal  opportunity,  many  business  cor- 
porations and  associations  have  Joined  our 
recent  efforts  to  help  minority  members  to 
become  owners  of  their  own  businesses. 
American  business  has  also  addressed  itself 
in  many  other  voluntary  and  imhenUded 
ways,  as  a  matter  of  social  responslbmty.  In 
ds*Ung  with  problems  of  poUutkm  and  as- 
suring the  consumer  fair  value. 
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This  first  urban  crisis  Is  of  enormous  dl> 
mension,  but  we  must  not  conclude  that 
there  Is  something  suddenly  wrong  with  the 
historic  concept  of  the  city. 

crrr's  imj>ortancs 

From  time  Immemorial,  cities  have  repre- 
sented the  highest  achievements  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  our  most  visible  symbols  of 
vrealth  and  power.  They  are  the  centers  of 
art,  culture,  commerce,  finance,  science.  In- 
dustry and  government.  And  It  Is  to  the 
cities  that  men  have  always  flocked  In  search 
of  the  good  life.  This  was  true  when  Athens 
was  the  "mother  city" — the  metropolis — dur- 
ing the  Ciolden  Age  of  Greece,  and  It  has  been 
true  In  our  own  time.  Has  something  sud- 
denly changed  all  this? 

The  answer  is  no.  but  there  are  some  new 
factors  In  the  equation  that  we  must  take 
account  cA. 

POPUIATTON    CONCXNTSATION 

The  first  Is  the  degree  of  urbanization. 

In  1790,  nlnety-flve  percent  of  America's 
3.9  millloti  population  was  rural. 

Today  about  73  percent  of  our  206  million 
p>eople  live  In  urban  areas. 

This  means  that  these  73  percent,  or  about 
150  million,  live  on  Just  slightly  more  than 
one  percent  of  the  land. 

The  other  27  percent,  or  about  55  million, 
are  rattling  around  over  the  remaining  99 
percent  of  the  land. 

It's  as  though  we  owned  a  vast  mansion, 
with  hundreds  of  rooms,  but  most  of  us 
have  decided  to  live  in  the  closets. 

To  make  matters  worse,  we  like  to  move 
around  a  lot,  most  of  us  in  our  own  personal 
vehicle — the  automobile.  In  some  places  we 
provide  this  device  with  more  space  than  we 
allot  to  people.  For  example,  two-thirds  of 
downtown  Los  Angeles  Is  said  to  be  given 
over  to  streets,  highways,  parking  lots  and 
filling  stations. 

But  that  Isn't  all.  We  also  have  the  prob- 
lem in  cities  of  extreme  concentrations  of 
waste  products  of  an  advanced  Industrial 
society. 

Together,  all  these  things  have  placed  a 
burden  on  land,  air,  water,  man-made  facili- 
ties, and  human  beings  themselves,  that  Is 
all  but  intolerable.  We  are  engulfed  by  noise, 
congestion  and  pollution  of  every  kind. 

MIOBATION    or  BLACKS 

Another  new  factor  In  the  equation  Is  the 
new  concentration  of  poor  black  people  In 
our  great  cities.  During  the  past  20  years, 
more  than  3  million  Negroes  have  migrated 
from  rural  to  urban  areas,  mainly  to  the 
inner  core  of  the  metropolis.  £>lspliu:ed  from 
their  farm  Jobs  by  rapid  mechanization, 
they  came  looking  for  new  opportunity,  but 
they  were  equipped  with  little  education  and 
new  skills.  Instead  of  opportunity,  they 
found  the  bitterness  and  frustration  of  the 
slinn  that  finally  erupted  In  rage  and  riots. 

They  found  that  many  of  the  Jobs  In  the 
Inner  city,  like  those  on  the  farm,  had  dis- 
appeared under  the  Impact  of  technological 
change.  Industries  once  hoiued  In  the  lofts 
of  the  central  business  district  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  suburbs  by  improved  trans- 
portation facilities  and  ample  space  for  more 
efficient  one-story  plants. 

At  the  same  time  the  poor  blacks  were 
moving  In,  the  more  affluent  whites  were 
moving  to  the  suburbs.  Their  higher  skills 
enabled  them  to  get  the  better-paying  Jobs 
In  the  newly-established  industries  there, 
while  patterns  of  boxuing  dlscrlmlnatloD 
helped  to  keep  out  the  blacks. 

TAX    aSTSWUS    DOWN 

Compounding  the  problem  was  the  loss  of 
revenue  to  city  government  as  Industry  and 
the  affluent  whites  moved  beyond  Its  tax 
Jurisdiction.  In  1932.  for  example,  munlcl- 
peJitles  collected  28  percent  of  all  tax  reve- 
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nue;  today  they  collect  6  percent.  This  Is  why 
President  NUon  wanto  to  share  some  of  the 
Federal  Government's  tax  revenue  with  cities 
and  states.  Because  the  more  the  problems 
of  the  inner  city  have  grown,  the  less  finan- 
cially able  has  been  the  city  to  cope  with 
them.  Until  today,  as  the  President  said,  "the 
violent  and  decayed  central  cities  of  our 
great  metropolitan  complexes  are  the  most 
conspicuous  area  of  failure  In  American  life." 
The  AdmtnlstraOon'8  programs  on  food  and 
nutrlUon,  family  assistance,  housing,  crime, 
transportation  and  education  are  all  designed 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  this  first  urban 
crisis.  I  beUeve  they  can  go  far  toward 
remedying  most  of  today's  difficulties.  But 
even  if  they  are  all  successful  in  alleviating 
today's  crisis,  there  stiU  remains  the  Im- 
pending second  urban  crisis. 

TIME    BOMB 

This  second  crisis  is  less  spectacular  at  the 
moment.  But  It  Is  a  time  bomb  ticking  away 
with  the  ominous  potential  of  producing  a 
chaotic  urban  growth  whose  problems  would 
dwarf  those  of  the  present. 

We  are  alerted  to  this  danger  by  a  single 
basic  statistic:  In  the  next  thirty  years, 
more  than  100  mllUon  people  will  be  added  to 
the  population. 

As  President  Nixon  said  about  the  children 
making  up  this  Increase:  "Where  they  grow 
up — and  how — will  more  than  any  one  thing, 
measure  the  quality  of  American  life  In  the 
years  ahead." 

It  is  to  defuse  this  second  urban  crUls  and 
help  assure  these  children  the  best  life  that 
any  Americans  have  ever  had,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  a  national  growth  policy. 
And  It  U  on  this  long-range  problem  that  I 
would  like  to  focus  primarily  tonight,  with 
emphasis  on  how  business  and  government 
can  develop  new  patterns  of  cooperation  to 
cope  with  It. 

The  solution  to  future  urban  problems  will 
only  be  found  if  overwhelming  population 
pressures  on  our  present  metropolitan  areas 
can  be  avoided.  And  this  can  only  be  done 
through  the  better  urban-rural  balance  that 
a  naUonal  growth  policy  would  achieve. 

MEGALOPOLIS 

By  the  year  2000,  eighty-five  percent  of  our 
population  of  300  million  will  be  urban. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  four  gigantic  clusters 
of  metropoliUn  are«s  in  the  Nation — what 
the  urban  scholar  Jean  Gottmann  so  aptly 
called  Megalopolis.  There's  BoeWash.  an  un- 
broken stretch  of  people,  homes,  factories, 
highways,  railroads  and  power  lines  from 
Boston  to  Washington;  there's  ChiPltts,  a 
solid  belt  of  heavy  Industry  from  Chicago  to 
Pittsburgh:  there's  SanSan,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Diego,  and  there's  JaMI,  the 
fourth  megalopolis  along  Florida's  east  coast 
from  Jacksonville  to  Ntlaml. 

Each  will  constitute  a  new  phenomenon 
on  this  eartii — a  human  agglomeration  of  a 
size,  density  and  complexity  never  before 
known.  And  in  combination  these  vast  mega- 
lopoll  wiU  have  the  potenUal  of  posing  mega- 
ton problems  that  wUl  make  solving  our 
present  difficulties  look  like  chUd's  play. 

It  Is  not  very  pleasant  to  contemplate 
what  such  an  anthill  society  would  mean  to 
this  Nation. 

TBBXAT   TO    CHARACraa 

What,  for  Instance,  would  It  do  to  the 
American  people? 

What  would  dirt,  congestion,  polluted  air 
and  water,  traffic  Jams,  noise,  slums,  crime, 
and  violence — on  a  scale  never  before  experi- 
enced— do  to  the  American  existence? 

Will  we  fear  increasingly  to  walk  our 
streets?  WUl  this  fear  turn  Into  hate,  dlvls- 
Iveness.  polarization? 

WUl  our  young  people  feel  even  more 
alienated,  rootless?  Reared  In  great  metro- 
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poUtan  areas.  wUl  they  lose  entirely  their 
sense  of  belonging,  and  therefore  their  sense 
of  loyalty,  duty  and  obligation  to  society? 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner  said  in  1893  that 
it  was  the  challenges  and  opporturUtles 
offered  in  the  advancing  frontier  that  had 
imparted  the  dynamic  quality  to  the  Ameri- 
can character. 

What  quaUty  wlU  the  pressures,  frustra- 
tions and  congestion  of  megalopolis  impart 
to  the  character  of  future  Americans?  Will 
they  be  the  same  productive,  optimistic, 
friendly,  outgoing,  dynamic  people  who  have 
tradlUonally  populated  this  Nation? 

MKGALOPOUTAN     OOVXaNMrNT 

Next,  what  kind  of  government  would  meg- 
alopolis require? 

Would  our  extreme  concentrations  of  pop- 
ulation make  It  Impossible  for  government  to 
provide  adequate  and  reUable  public  serv- 
ice? Would  our  trash  collection  stoppages, 
breakdowns  In  fire  and  police  protection, 
power  failures,  water  shortages,  substandard 
education  and  health  facilities  all  be  mul- 
tiplied? 

To  try  to  cope  with  these  mounting  prob- 
lems, would  megalopollUn  government  grow 
even  larger,  with  topheavy  administration 
costs  and  a  vast  and  unmanageable  bureau- 
cracy? Would  countless  government  agen- 
cies, many  with  overlapping  Jiulsdlctlons. 
each  with  Its  own  separate  budget,  its  own 
narrow  mission.  Its  own  set  of  criteria,  be 
demanding  more  and  more  funds?  Would 
countless  regulations  and  reams  of  red  tape 
engulf  us? 

Would  the  opportunities  for  graft  and 
corruption  mushroom,  and  organized  crime 
flourish  as  never  before? 

Would  the  res-alt  be  steadily  worsening 
government  at  an  ever-Increasing  cost — gov- 
ernment for  which  our  citizens  would  have 
only  contempt? 

Would  a  complete  disintegration  of  au- 
thority ^«  an  ever-present  menace?  Would 
the  only  way  to  govern  such  an  anthill  so- 
ciety be  through  a  megalopolltan  government 
with  sweeping  powers  approaching  those  of 
a  police  state? 

FREE    ENTERPRISE    SYSTEM 

Finally,  bow  would  the  free  enterprise 
system  fare  In  megalopolis? 

Would  It  become  so  enmeshed  In  govern- 
mental regulations  that  It  would  lose  the 
creativity  that  Is  the  heart  of  the  system? 

Would  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  public 
services  drain  so  much  tax  revenue  from  the 
private  sector  that  we  would  have  virtually 
a  state-contrc^led  economy? 

President  Nixon  warned  against  such  a 
development  in  a  recent  press  conference, 
when  be  said: 

"Approximately  36  to  37  percent  of  the 
total  income  of  the  United  States  goes  to 
taxes— that  is,  federal,  state  and  local  taxes. 
I  believe  that  amotint  Is  high  enough.  I 
believe  that  when  a  Nation  takes  a  sub- 
stantially larger  portion  of  the  national  In- 
come than  that  for  taxes,  then  that  Nation 
loses  Its  character  as  a  free  private  enterixlse 
economy  and  turns  over  and  l)ecomes  a  pri- 
marily a  state-controlled  and  oriented  econ- 
omy." . 

Can  there  be  doubt  that  other  costs,  M 
well  as  those  of  public  services,  will  go  up  in 
megalopolis,  that  land  prices  will  soar,  and 
the  cost  of  labor  rise  because  of  the  higher 
costs  of  Uvlng  and  the  mtanslfled  use  of 
labor,  which  Increases  bargaining  power? 

All  this  raises  the  question  of  the  future 
producUve  efficiency  of  American  Industry 
and  Its  ability  to  compete  m  the  world  mar- 
ket in  the  years  ahead.  WIU  Inefficient  pat- 
terns of  urban  growth  have  the  effect  of  lock- 
ing todustry  Into  obsolescent  and  unpro- 
ductive nationwide  layoutT 
Under  aU  these  conditions,  will  our  man- 
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ufacturers  be  able  to  compete  In  an  Inte- 
grated world  market  as  weU  as  with  foreign 
Imports  in  our  own  domestic  market? 

ALTBENATIVSS 

All  of  these  questions  boll  down  to  one. 

The  overriding  questloin  before  the  Nation 
Is  this:  Shall  w«  let  haphazard  and  chaoUc 
urban  growth  create  almost  insoluble  prob- 
lems for  oiir  people,  for  government  and  for 
industry?  Or  shaU  we  adopt  the  President's 
farslghted   proposal   for  a   national  growth 

policy' 

Under  the  first  alternative,  every  man  U 
for  himself,  without  regard  to  the  effect  on 
others  or  to  the  total  effect  that  the  com- 
bined actions  of  all  have  on  us  all. 

Under  the  second  alternative,  business  and 
government  at  aU  levels— federal,  state  and 
local — cooperate  under  fair  rulJS  equitably 
applied,  to  build  an  urban  system  that  is 
not  only  productive,  but  also  enhances  the 
quaUty  of  life  for  o\ir  people  and  their  chil- 
dren Into  and  beyond  the  year  2000. 

We  know  which  of  these  crossroads  to  take, 
and  the  President  has  suggested  ways  gov- 
ernment can  help  lead. 

"In  the  future."  he  said,  "government  de- 
cisions .  .  ,  Should  be  made  with  a  clear  ob- 
jective of  aiding  a  balanced  growth. 

"In  particular,  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  in  a  position  to  assist  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  dtlee  and  the  rebuilding  of  old 
ones." 

The  policy  thus  recognizes  that  the  dis- 
advantages of  megalopolis  clearly  do  not  ap- 
ply to  cities  of  viable,  manageable  slse.  Such 
a  modem  metropolis  could  offer  society  op- 
portunities for  intellectual,  cultural  and  ma- 
terial progress  obtainable  nowhere  else. 

The  key  words  here  are  "cities  of  viable, 
manageable  size."  and  that  Is  something 
qxilte  different  from  what  we  can  expect  If 
things  are  allowed  to  continue  on  the  past 
course. 

ADVANTAGES   OP    MKTSOPOLIS 

Consider  what  the  good  quaUtles  of  life 
can  be  if  future  cities  do  not  grow  beyond 
such  "viable,  manageable  slse." 

Through  personal  contacts.  Its  residents 
benefit  from  the  exchange  of  Ideas  and  ex- 
periences. As  consumers,  they  enjoy  greater 
freedom  of  choice  In  products,  and  as  work- 
ers they  have  a  wider  choice  of  occupations. 
And  they  can  enjoy  a  greater  variety  of  cul- 
tural and  recreational  facilities. 

For  business,  the  metropolis  offers  a  wide 
range  of  specialized  skills  and  services  tm- 
obtainable  In  small  towns.  Business  can 
draw  on  a  pool  of  talent  In  management,  law, 
accoimtlng.  marketing,  science  and  technol- 
ogy. All  are  essential  for  business  success  In 
the  Increasingly  complex  industrial  process. 

To  preserve  these  advantages  of  the  city 
without  incurring  the  liabilities  of  megalop- 
olis, we  wlU  not  only  build  new  cities  from 
the  ground  up  but  also  undertake  to  expand 
our  present  smaU  cities  Into  much  larger 
entitles.  We  cannot  assume  that  there  will 
be  a  need  for  keeping  very  many  people  back 
on  the  farm.  And  we  should  not  want  to  have 
the  large  cities  get  larger. 

A  report  by  the  NaUonal  Commission  on 
Urban  Growth  has  suggested  the  oreatton  of 
100  new  communities  averaging  lOOXWO  peo- 
ple each,  and  ten  new  cities  averaging  at 
least  one  million  persons.  That's  a  total  of 
20  mlUlon  people— only  one-fifth  of  the  100 
million  we  expect  In  the  coming  »  years.  It 
we  built  new  dtlee  for  aU  thoae  100  mlUloxx. 
we'd  have  to  build  a  city  of  260,000— about 
the  slse  of  Tulsa,  <»lahom»— every  month 
between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

PLAirr  LOCATKJW 

In  dealing  with  where  Industry  chooses  to 
locate  new  plants,  we  come  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  urbanization  process.  For  the  modem 
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city  will  remain,  above  all.  an  ef»ncimtc  unit 
organized  by  the  commercial  alid  Industrial 
process.  It  Is  a  gigantic  labor  lavlng  device 
which  vastly  Increases  man's  productive  ca- 
pacity. As  It  grows.  It  Is  heldl  together  by 
many  other  socUl  and  cultur^  lorces,  but 
Its  primary  locus  Is  as  a  plac^  to  produce 
or  to  provide  services. 

As  far  as  I  know,  It  has  never  been  decided 
which  comes  Drat— whether  people  go  where 
the  Jobs  are  oi  Industry  locat^  where  the 
people  are.  But  we  do  know  th|t  the  two  go 
together— and  the  policies  ol  I  both  public 
and  private  agencies  must  be  c^rdlnated  to 
bring  them  together  on  a  comtoon  meeting 
ground  that  is  best  ror  them,  as  well  as  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

COVKKNICKMT  ASSISTAlICK 

Now  how  can  government  contribute  to- 
ward thU  end?  What  are  some  | of  the  policy 
Instruments  It  can  use  to  Infljience  the  lo- 
cation of  people  and  industry  s<^  as  to  develop 
a  healthy  pattern  of  urbemlzaUan? 

Already,  several  government  programs  pro- 
mote such  a  development.  Otir  Commerce 
Department's  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration helps  through  loa|»s  and  grants 
to  buUd  industrial  parks  and  to  help  indus- 
tries get  started  In  selected  growth  centers. 
So  do  Its  Regional  Commission*,  with 
Bonaewhat  wider  concepts  of  economic  devel- 
opment. The  Small  Business  Ailmlnlstratlon 
«■!■»  provides  assistance  to  business  In  de- 
veloping areas.  I 

BsaUsUcally.  If  we  are  to  eiipect  business 
to  help  achieve  population  dispersal,  govem- 
meat  ahould  help  assure  It  a4  opportunity 
to  make  a  fair  profit  In  such  ItxaUons.  Pos- 
sible new  incentives  Include  Wvestment  tax 
crediu.  llberallaed  depreclaUop  allowances. 
and  manpower  training  suppiaments.  Busi- 
ness expenditures  for  new  pla»t  and  equip- 
ment even  now  are  running  kt  an  annual 
rate  of  nearly  •80  billion.  If  sich  Incentives 
could  channel  an  Increasing  portion  of 
future  investment  Into  areai  that  would 
help  achieve  a  better  balaijce  In  urban 
growth,  the  whole  Nation  wouW  benefit.  The 
incentives  themselves  would  constitute  a  na- 
tional Investment  In  higher  productivity  that 
would  pay  handsome  dlvldenc^  indefinitely. 
Another  important  assist  Is  lighway  build- 
ing, which  serves  the  transportation  needs 
of  both  Industry  and  employees.  Our  great 
Interstate  System,  begun  under  the  far- 
sighted  leadership  of  President  Elsenhower, 
has  already  helped  In  dispersing  industry. 
And  Its  impact  will  grow,  as  It  is  completed 
in  the  next  four  years.  Extension  of  the  Sys- 
tem In  conjunction  with  other  transportation 
facilities  win  probably  need  to  be  a  basic 
part  of  the  Nation's  future  lurban  growth 
policies.  ! 

Third,  government  might  locate  Its  own 
facilities  and  buildings  so  a«  to  influence 
healthy  urban  growth.  Many  government  ac- 
tivities have  already  been  decontrallzed.  and 
this  trend  should  continue  according  to  a 
carefully  drawn  plan. 

NXW  COMMUNmi^ 

Finally,  there  Ls  the  exciting  potential  for 
government  aaalstance  In  the  ))uUding  of  en- 
tirely new  eonununltles.  The  Administration 
has  recently  ma<le  its  first  move  of  this  type 
In  Jonathan,  Mlnnaaota.  i 

In  the  beginning  of  our  history,  the  set- 
tlers davalopcd  a  strong  trad^on  of  build- 
ing carefully  planned  new  communities.  Here 
on  this  virgin  continent  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  uonect  the  accumulated  mistakes 
of  centuries  of  unplanned  city  building  In 
Europe.  William  Penn  In  Philadelphia;  Gen- 
eral Ogelthorpe  In  Savannah.  Oeorgla;  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Je^erson  In  otir 
Nation's  Capital,  were  among  the  farslghted 
men  who  ordered  the  development  of  streets 
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and  parks  and  living  space  according  to  mas- 
ter plans. 

But  during  the  last  century  and  a  half, 
this  tradition  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and 
most  of  our  cities  grew  without  design.  To- 
day, our  mushrooming  population  has  stim- 
ulated a  revival  In  this  long-dormant  art  of 
city  planning  and  building.  There  are  several 
notable  recent  examples  In  California  and 
around  Washington.  DC.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  movement  to  construct  entirely 
new  communities  offers  great  promise  In 
achieving  balance  In  the  Nation's  develop- 
ment. Government  should  encourage  Its  ac- 
celeration In  every  way  possible. 

POUCT     DOIXCTIONS 

These,  then,  are  the  three  directions  In 
which  our  national  growth  policy  should 
develop : 

First,  the  building  of  new  cities  away  from 
today's  great  metropolitan  areas. 

Second,  planned  expansion  of  our  present 
small  cities  In  ways  that  will  not  result  In 
their  Unking  up  to  form  additional  unwleldly 
concentrations . 

And  third,  dlacouragement  of  ftirther 
growth  of  present  large  cities  so  that  they 
can  be  modernized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
next  century. 

In  combination,  these  three  developments 
will  enable  us  to  provide  constructive  an- 
swers to  many  of  the  questions  I  have  raised 
about  the  consequences  of  unplanned  mega- 
lopoUtan  growth. 

We  can  more  easily  contain  crime  and 
make  our  streets  safe  for  all  our  people. 

We  can  restore  In  our  yovmg  people  a  sense 
of  pride  In  America,  a  feeling  of  comnuinlty 
and  belonging. 

We  can  preserve  open  spaces  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

We  can  more  readily  cope  with  air  and 
water  pollution. 

We  can  ease  traffic  congestion. 

We  can  develop  strong,  responsive,  and 
efficient  local  government  that  can  better 
provide  adequate  public  services  such  as  fire 
and  police  protection,  waste  disposal,  power 
and  water  facilities,  schools  and  health  fa- 
cilities. 

We  can  prevent  the  wasteful  diseconomies 
of  unmanageable  local  government,  and  hold 
tax  collections  within  reasonable  bounds. 

We  can  better  preserve  the  creative  char- 
acter of  the  free  enterprise  system  by  pre- 
venting its  entanglement  In  the  red  tape  of 
bigger  regulatory  agencies. 

And  we  can  enhance  the  competitive  ability 
of  American  industry  by  maximizing  our  pro- 
ductivity potential  through  a  more  efficient 
distribution  of  the  Industrial  process. 

BT7SINESS    RXSPONSIBILrriES 

In  meeting  these  taaks,  there  are  unprec- 
edented challenges  and  opportunities  for 
American  business. 

ITie  first — and  probably  foremost — Is  busi- 
ness' contribution  to  the  building  of  new 
cities  and  renovation  of  old  ones.  Urban  de- 
velopment offers  a  wide  and  growing  market 
for  new  corporate  starts,  and  new  directions 
for  established  companies  which  are  seek- 
ing additional  opportunities.  Some  of  this 
Is  already  taking  place. 

Second,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  city  build- 
ing, business  should  emphasize  more  than 
ever  the  values  of  research  and  technological 
development.  Its  major  thrust  should  be  In 
the  field  of  civilian  technology,  concentrat- 
ing on  systems  and  products  which  will  be 
required  for  quality  In  urban  living. 

Third,  business  must  expect  to  be  more 
cognizant  of  the  necessities  for  protecting 
the  environment  from  pollution,  and  from  a 
depletion  of  our  minerals  and  other  natural 
resources.  The  wise  location  of  new  Indus- 
Btnal  planta  can  make  a  major  contribution 
In  this  area. 
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Fourth,  business  should  be  more  keenly 
aware  that  Its  many  new  products  for  the 
consumer  must  maintain  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  reliability,  always  within 
a  price  range  that  the  consumer  can  afford. 
A  balance  must  be  struck,  of  course,  In  order 
to  prevent  unrealLstic  standards  from  de- 
feating the  needs  of  both  the  consumer  and 
the  producer. 

Finally  business  should  engage  in  longer 
range  planning  to  cope  with  a  shifting  econ- 
omy. Annual  budgets  and  five-year  plans  are 
Inadequate  in  an  age  of  such  complexity  and 
change.  Today's  rocket  speed  requires  that 
our  foresight  Illuminate  the  future  not  years 
but  decades  ahead. 

Nowhere  Is  this  foresight  more  urgently 
needed  than  In  planning  for  a  balanced  dis- 
tribution of  the  300  million  Americans  in  the 
year  2000.  In  his  bold  proposal  for  a  national 
growth  policy,  President  Nixon  has  placed 
this  among  our  highest  priorities.  Now  it  Is 
up  to  business  and  government  at  every 
level — federal,  state  and  local — to  Implement 
and  carry  forward  this  farslghted  policy. 

ATHENIAN    OATH 

Can  we  accomplish  this  challenging  and 
critical  task?  That  depends  on  whether  each 
of  us  Individually  and  collectively  In  his  own 
city.  Is  willing  to  make  this  resolve: 

"We  win  ever  strive  for  the  Ideals  and 
sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  alone  and  with 
many;  we  will  unceasingly  seek  to  quicken 
the  sense  of  public  duty;  we  will  revere  and 
obey  the  city's  laws;  we  will  transmit  this 
city  not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  better,  and 
more  beautiful  than  It  was  transmitted  to 
us." 

The  men  of  Athens  who  took  this  oath  two 
thousand  years  ago  had  as  their  objective  the 
building  of  one  city.  In  accomplishing  It,  they 
also  created  the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  Western  civilization. 

CONCLnSION 

Our  objective  Is  also  city-bulldlng.  We 
know  that  science  and  technology  have  mul- 
tiplied our  strength  a  thousand-fold  over 
that  of  the  Athenians. 

But  do  we  have  the  wisdom,  the  resolve, 
the  capacity  for  cooperation,  the  love  of 
country,  that  will  not  only  enable  us  to  build 
the  city— the  livable  city — but  to  light  the 
way  for  the  march  of  civilization  Into  the 
third  miUenium? 

That  is  the  principal  question  before  Amer- 
ica today.  It  can  be  answered  only  by  the  full 
collaboration  of  enlightened  government  and 
the  constructive  potential  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  25.  1970] 
8TANS    Waems    of    "Anthill    Socittt" — Ha 

UacES     Coherent     Growth     Polict     for 

Bt7nj>iNC  Ckmtxr 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

WASHmoTON,  February  24. — By  the  year 
2000.  Americans  will  be  Jammed  together  In 
an  "anthill  society"  unless  government  and 
business  Join  In  a  coherent  national  growth 
policy.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H. 
Stans  said  in  a  lecture  prepared  for  delivery 
tonight. 

Mr.  Stans  proposed  such  a  policy  In  the 
first  development  of  a  theme  expressed  by 
President  NUon  in  his  SUte  of  the  Union 
Message. 

Mr.  Stans  said  the  following  steps  were  re- 
quired: 

Discouragement  of  further  growth  In  meg- 
alopolises— urban  corridors  already  dense 
with  population. 

Planned  expansion  of  smaller  cities. 

Construction  of  entirely  new  cities,  away 
from  present  urban  concentrations. 

Mr.  Stans  said  such  a  policy  was  essen- 
tial If  the  nation  was  to  solve  two  urban 
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crises.  One  U  the  present  crisis  of  race,  space 
and  pollution  In  tax-poor  cities. 

The  other,  which  be  described  as  an  omi- 
nous time  bomb,  is  the  addition  of  more  than 
100  million  people  to  the  population. 

While  Mr.  Stan's  lecture  was  described  by 
an  aide  as  "a  personal  statement"  a  White 
House  source  said  it  had  been  clearly  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Stans  and  his  department 
would  play  a  central  role  In  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uons  activity  concerning  population  growth. 

The  lecture  was  scheduled  In  one  o^  a 
series  on  "private  enterprise  and  the  Urban 
Crisis"  at  the  American  University  here. 

The  nation  s  population  will  total  300  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000,  Mr.  Stans  said.  »nd  86 
per  cent  will  be  urban. 

4    GIGANTIC     CLUSTTRS 

He  called  on  his  audience  to  Imagine  the 
following  four  gigantic  clusters: 

Bos  Wash,  an  unbroken  stretch  of  people, 
homes,  factories,  highways,  railroads  and 
power  lines  from  Boston  to  Washington. 

"ChlPltts,  a  soUd  belt  of  heavy  Industry 
from  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh. 

"SanSan,  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Dlfgo. 

"jaMl  the  fourth  nMsgalopolls.  along 
Florida's    east    coast    from    JacksonvUle    to 

Mr  Stans  said  the  problems  of  "these  vast 
megalopoll "  might  well  dwarf  present  urban 
worries.  "It  Is  not  very  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate what  such  an  anthill  society  would 
mean  to  this  nation." 

He  suggested  that  sharp  Increases  were 
likely  in  congestion,  pollution,  crimes  and 
youthful  alienation  and  then  asked: 

•What  quality  will  the  pressures,  frustra- 
tions and  congestion  of  megalopolis  Impart 
to  the  character  of  future  Americans?" 

Mr  Stans  also  Intimated  that  local  govern- 
ments would  become  Increasingly  unable  to 
deliver  services  and  perhaps  would  even  dis- 
integrate, leading  to  "a  megalopoUtan  gov- 
ernment with  sweeping  power  approaching 
those  of  a  police  state." 

And  he  said  that  skyrocketing  costs  of 
public  services  could  drain  so  much  tax  reve- 
nue as  to  produce  virtually  a  state-controlled 

GCOQOSQV 

The  sensible  alternative  Is  an  urban 
erowth  policy  based  on  the  concept  of  cities 
of  viable,  manageable  size,"  Mr.  Stans  said. 
These  could  avoid  the  mammoth  problems 
of  scale  already  facing  megalopoUses,  he  said, 
while  stUl  providing  the  inteUectual,  cul- 
tural and  material  opportunities  that  under- 
lie the  historic  concept  of  the  city. 

Mr  Stans  did  not  closely  define  viable, 
manageable  size"  but  made  It  clear  that  he 
regarded  dense  megalopoUtan  corridors  as 
outside  the  definition. 

There  are  three  ways  to  achieve  the  goal  oi 
"viable  manageable  size."  he  said.  One  U  to 
build  new  clUes  from  the  group  up.  To  ac- 
commodate the  100  mlUlon  projected  popu- 
lation increase  in  thla  way  alone,  however, 
would  require  building  a  city  the  size  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  every  month  imtU  the  year 
2000,  he  explained.  ^  ^  ,   ^  ,,m  «— 

"We  wUl  not  only   (need  to]   build  new 
cities  from  the  ground  up.  but  also  under- 
-*  take  to  expand  our  present  small  cities  Into 
much  larger  entitles."  Mr.  Stans  said. 

The  third  solution  Is  to  dUcourage  further 
growth  of  present  large  cities,  he  said,  "so 
that  they  can  be  modernized  to  meet  the 
needs   of   the   next  century." 

This  would  not  be  negative  discourage- 
ment, but  would  result  from  poeltive  Incen- 
tives to  encourage  growth  of  present  small 
cities  and  establishment  of  new  ones. 

Government  can  contribute,  Mr.  Stans 
said  through  such  incentives  as  investment 
tax  'credits,  UberaUzed  depreciation  allow- 
ances, highways  that  help  disperse  popula- 
tion, planned  decentralization  of  government 
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laclllUes   and  continued   assistance   to   new 
communities. 

At  the  same  time,  business  has  responal- 
blUUes.  too.  Mr.  Stans  said.  He  urged  private 
construcUon  of  new  cities,  development  of 
"Civilian  technology,  concentrating  on  sys- 
tems and  products  that  will  be  required  for 
quality  In  urban  Uvlng."  pollution  control 
and  longer-range  planning. 

Mr  Stan's  proposal  Is  the  most  detaUed 
expression  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  al- 
ready evident  concern  over  urban  growth. 

Last  year.  Vice  President  Agnew  contrib- 
uted an  Introduction  to  "new  city."  the  re- 
port of  a  bipartisan  private  National  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Growth  Policy. 

"The  constant  growth  of  our  population 
confronts  us  with  a  desperate  race  against 
time,"  Mr.  Agnew  said,  "If  we  are  to  preserve 
our  environment  and  keep  our  culture  from 
disintegrating." 

The  President  also  has  asked  Congress  to 
estabUsh  a  National  Commission  on  PopuU- 
tlon  Growth  and  the  American  Future  In  a 
blU  expected  to  be  enacted  next  year. 

Last  month.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  the  President  called  for  a  national 
growth  policy— to  find  those  means  by  which 
Government  at  all  levels  can  influence  the 
course  of  urban  growth  and  "positively  to 
affect  the  quality  of   American   Ufe." 
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Thank  you  tor  those  who  helped  defend 
freedom  on  foreign  soil  in  two  world  wars — 
a  debt  we  have  been  able  to  pay  In  small 
measure  by  way  of  some  10.000  Canadian 
volunteers  who  stand  and  fight  with  you  in 
Vietnam;  for  the  foreign  aid  you  give  even 
when  your  hand  Is  bitten  and  your  motives 
impugned;  for  keeping  your  dignity  In  the 
face  ol  Insults  from  nations  still  wet  behind 
the  ears;  for  yotxr  patience  with  those  who 
seek  to  steal  the  world  and  enslave  its  peo- 
ple; for  keeping  your  cool  even  when  the 
Trojan  horse  mounts  the  steps  of  the  White 
House  to  insolently  spew  forth  Its  treason. 

Thank  you  for  keeping  alive  the  concept  of 
Individual  Uberty  and  faith  In  God  in  a  world 
wallowing  m  humanistic  collectivism. 

For  these  reasons  and  so  much  more,  I 
say :  "Thank  you  America  and  God  bless  you." 


INVmNG  TRAGEDY 


THANK  YOU  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 
Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  riots.  turmoU.  strife,  and  attacks 
on  America  and  its  institutions,  it  is  very 
refreshing  to  hear  someone  stand  up  for 
our  beloved  Nation,  to  catalog  its 
greatness. 

The  Granite  Palls  Tribune,  in  our  Min- 
nesota Sixth  Congressional  Distric^ 
printed  a  letter  last  week  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  all 
of  those  who  read  the  Congrissional 
Record. 

This   letter,  written  by  a  Canadian, 
should  make  all  of  us  pause  to  reflect  and 
then  join  witli  our  Canadian  admirer  in 
saying.  "Thank  you,  America : " 
Thank  Yoo  Amzrica! 
(By  Patricia  Young.  Vancouver.  B.C.) 
Permit  me.  a  Canadian,  to  express  a  long 
overdue   "thank  you  America"— not  only  for 
putting  men  on  the  moon,  but  for  almost 
200  years  of  contributing  to  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  For  the  airplane,  radio,  cotton 
gin,  phonograph,   elevator,   movie  machine, 
typewriter,  polio  vaccine,  safety  razor.  baU- 
polnt  pen  and  zipper! 

No  other  land  m  aU  the  world  has.  In  so 
brief  a  hUtory.  contributed  so  much  and 
asked  so  little— only  that  we  Uve  together 
in  i>eace  and  freedom. 

From  the  days  of  Washmgton  and  Lincoln, 
you  have  demonstrated  the  creativity.  In- 
vention and  progress  of  free  men  Uvlng  in  a 
free  society— where  ideas  and  aspirations  may 
be  promoted  to  the  extent  of  man's  willing- 
ness to  work  and  build  a  "better  mousetrap" 
with  commensurate  rewards. 

Thank  you  for  upholding  the  principles 
and  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty;  foe  the 
American  Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights  and 
for  protecting  those  rights  even  when  It  re- 
sults in  the  burning  of  your  flag  and  the 
murder  of  your  President. 


HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  bodies 
of  Congress  are,  of  course,  concerned 
and  disturbed  by  recent  actions  on  col- 
lege campuses  and  I  am  sure  individual 
Members  are  searching  for  answers  in 
their  own  way. 

One  editor's  point  of  view  was  ex- 
pressed last  week  in  the  Potomac  News. 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Prince 
WUliam  County.  Va..  within  my  con- 
gressional district. 

I  W81S  impressed  with  the  portion  oi 
the  editorial  indicating  that  even  per- 
sons charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
law  enforcement  have  a  breaking  point 
and  the  major  responsibility  for  tragedy 
must  be  placed  upon  those  who  resort 
to  violence  and  court  tragedy. 

The  editorial  in  its  entirety  is  inserted 
at  this  point: 

iNvrriNO  TaacKDY 

President  Richard  Nixon  put  the  deaths 
of  tae  four  Kent  State  students  In  proper 
perspective  In  asserting:  "When  dissent 
turns  to  violence.  It  Invites  tragedy." 

Throughout  the  college  year,  dissenters 
in  countless  colleges  throughout  the  nation 
have  been  inviting  the  tragedy  which  oc- 
curred Monday.  Time  and  again,  in  college 
demonstrations,  the  tactic  has  been  to  push 
the  forces  charged  with  preserving  pubUc 
order  to  the  brink— by  everything  from  filthy 
eplteths  and  reckless  disruptions  to  violent 
takeovers,  arson  and  rock-throwlngs. 

Their  partisans  wUl  argue  that  the  pec^le 
charged  with  maintaining  order  should  be 
able  to  keep  their  cool  under  such  provatlons. 
FrMn  hindsight,  they  wUl  criticize  the  Ohio 
National  Guard  for  not  firing  over  the  stu- 
dents' heads.  But  the  stark  fact  is  that  the 
people  maintain  order  are  human,  too.  They 
can  become  scared.  Bveryone  has  a  breaking 

point.  ^  . 

And  when  the  result  is  tragedy,  «ie  major 
blame  must  be  placed  on  those  who  chose  to 
court  the  tragedy. 

CoUege  dissent  has  taken  an  ugly  turn.  In- 
CT«a8lngly  encouraged  by  knee-jerk  Uberals 
among  their  elders,  both  within  th«  faculties 
and  without,  revolutlon-mlnded  students  ap- 
pear Intent  on  disruption  for  disruption's 
sake.  They  shop  around  for  an  Issue,  If  they 
cant  find  one  on  campus,  there  are  plenty  of 
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nAUooal  ones.  There's  always 
If    tbat'B   not    enough,    then 
grapes,    the    Chicago    Seven 
Panther*. 

Their  apologUta  Idolize  them 
see  as  a  new  spirit  of  Inquiry, 
hypocrisy  and  conformity.  But 
U   a  sham.   Instead   of    Inquiry 
might  proffer  an  opposing  vlev 
down.  And  hypocrisy?  A  rock-' 
mouthed  "peace"  demonstrator 
answer.  As  for  conJormity.  hoD' 
the    'in"  crowd  put  in  a  good 
UioUsm. 

In  this  country  of  ours,  there 
for  Improvement.  There  Is  a 
shear    away    hypocrisies,    And 
studenu  can   play   a  vital  roU 
their  elders  on  reforms. 

But  there  U  nothing  to  be 
from  bad  to  worse. 


Vietnam,  and 
California 
the    Black 


or 

or  what  they 

rejection  of 

to  much  of  It 

those  who 

are  shouted 

tlirowlng  dlriy- 

provldes  your 

dare  one  of 
word  for  pa- 
ls great  need 
Ijeat  need  to 
the    nation's 

in  prodding 

gilned  in  going 


MEDICAL  CARE  AND  VETERANS 

HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or    OEUkWARX      I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfcNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13  1970 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  past 
year  or  so,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  concern  expressed  here  in  Congress, 
in  the  press,  and  on  televikon  over  the 
level  of  medical  care  being  provided  for 
our  veterans.  Possibly,  there] is  some  room 
for  debate  as  to  just  how  b^d  the  situa- 
tion is,  but  there  is.  I  thinly,  no  question 
that  a  serious  problem  do^  exist.  Mr 
Donald  Johnson,  the  Adm|inistrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  recently  ^escribed  the 
funding  difficulties  faced  byjthe  VA  med- 
ical care  system  in  these  tjerms: 

We  haTB  recognized  from  the  beginning 
of  our  tenure  last  June,  tha^  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  critical  point  inj  care,  that  the 
crunch  or  the  viae  that  wa^  being  manu- 
factured for  us  of  infUtlon  ot  one  side  and 
increasing  demand  on  the  other,  not  only 
out  of  Vietnam  but  because  I  of  the  age  of 
World  War  U.  veteran*  Increakng— and  that 
l«  the  big  number  of  vete^ns— that  we 
woulu  soon  get  caught. 


I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affaiit  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  ldisting\iished 
chairman,  Mr.  Teacux  of  -rexas,  under- 
took a  thorough  investigation  of  the  al- 
legations of  deficiencies  in  the  VA  medi- 
cal system.  That  committee  has  surveyed 
VA  medical  facilities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  find  out  just  how  bad  a  problem 
we  have.  I  _  .     , 

If  the  response  the  comrAittee  received 
from  the  VA  hospital  in|  Wilmington, 
Del .  is  typical — and  I  understand  that 
it  is^then  it  is  q\iite  clear]  that  we  must 
take  prompt  and  adequate  (corrective  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  badly  j  needed  funds 
are  made  available. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Walkup.  the  director  of 
the  Wilmington  hospital,  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  fund- 
ing shortage  of  a  quartet  of  a  million 
dollars.  Of  this.  $58,000  fas  needed  to 
support  the  hospital's  authorized  level  of 
full-time  employment;  ]  $96,000  was 
needed  for  annual  operating  supplies  and 
materials;  $40,000  which  iiad  been  budg- 
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eted  for  needed  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance had  to  be  diverted  to  meet  payroll 
costs.  Other  areas  with  serious  funding 
shortages  included  the  dental  care  pro- 
gram and  the  community  nursing  home 
program. 

About  $70,000  in  additional  funds  was 
later  made  available  to  the  Wilmington 
hospital,  but  this  still  leaves  a  funding 
shortage  of  very  serious  proportions. 

The  bill  passed  on  May  7  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  these  deficiencies  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system.  As  reported,  H.R.  17399  called  for 
an  increase  of  $109,500,000  in  the  medi- 
cal care  category.  The  bulk  of  that 
amount  simply  reflects  the  higher  pay 
scales  resulting  from  the  Federal  pay 
raise  of  last  year,  but  $18  mUlion  will  go 
toward  improving  the  level  of  medical 
and  dental  care  provided  for  our  veter- 
ans. This  is  $3  million  more  than  the  $15 
mUlion  supplemental  appropriation 
which  President  Nixon  has  requested,  but 
it  is  $4  million  less  than  the  $22  million 
which  was  to  be  offered  under  an  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague) . 

I  intended  to  vote  in  favor  of  that 
amendment,  but  am  glad  this  committee 
accepted  the  increase  without  a  vote.  We 
have  as  a  Nation  recognized  an  obliga- 
tion—a debt  of  honor— to  assure  those 
who  have  served  us  in  time  of  war  the 
very  best  medical  care  that  can  be  pro- 
vided. We  have  attempted  to  fulfill  that 
obligation  by  establishing  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  a  medical  care 
system  of  unparalleled  size  and  excel- 
lence. This  increase  will  help  maintain- 
or restore — that  excellence. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  administration  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  represent 
their  best  judgments  as  to  what  is  needed 
to  serve  the  interests  of  our  veterans.  I 
think  greater  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
tensive survey  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  In  some  cases, 
where  there  are  differing  estimates  from 
authoritative  sources,  one  might  be  in- 
clined to  go  along  with  the  lowest  esti- 
mate or,  at  least,  to  steer  a  middle  course. 
But  we  cannot  do  that  when  the  point 
at  issue  is  the  adequacy  of  the  medical 
care  which  we  will  provide  our  veterans. 


May  IS,  1970 


PUBLIC  WORKLS  COMMITTEE  CON- 
CERNED WITH  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 


MAN'S      INHUMANITY      TO     MAN- 
HOW    LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  mj- 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual    and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OP    MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  is  basically 
concerned  with  environment  and  devel- 
opment. In  the  minds  of  some  people 
these  two  areas  are  diametrically  op- 
posed. We  know,  however,  that  to  pro- 
vide the  food,  water,  transportation,  and 
economic  well-being  necessary  for  our 
growing  population  that  development  is 
necessary.  We  take  as  our  approach  that 
reasoned  development  is  essential — de- 
velopment which  considers  environ- 
mental values  in  relationship  with  pub- 
lic need. 

A  splendid  example  of  this  concept  m 
action  is  the  announcement  today  of 
Edward  B.  Hinman.  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Co.  Mr.  Hinman  announced  that  his 
company  will  expend  the  sum  of  $101 
million  over  the  next  4  years  to  complete 
its  ongoing  program  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution  of  the  company's  U.S. 
mills  and  plants  which  are  located 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina.  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Mississippi,  New  York,  and 
Maine. 

Although  we  sometimes  overexagger- 
ate  the  Federal  role  in  water  pollution 
control,  it  nevertheless  has  become  a  very 
significant  one.  But  the  solution  to  the 
problems  of  water  pollution  control,  air 
pollution,  and  other  measures  of  environ- 
mental protection  depends  in  the  final 
analysis  on  close  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  imits  of  government  and  indus- 
try. By  working  together  and  applying 
their  respective  capabilities  the  job  to 
protect  our  Nation's  environment  can 
and  will  be  done. 

I  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  Hinman  and 
the  International  Paper  Co.,  for  this  for- 
ward step  they  have  taken,  and  I  would 
anticipate  that  many,  many  other  large 
industrial  concerns  will  follow  their  lead. 
I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Hinman 's  announcement: 
Edwakd  B.  Hinman's  Announcement 
New  York,  May  13. — International  Paper 
Company  will  spend  •101  mlUlon  over  the 
next  four  years  to  complete  Its  program  to 
control  air  and  water  pollution  at  all  of  the 
company's  VS.  mills  and  plants.  Edward  B, 
Hinman,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer, aimounced  today  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  shareholders  here. 

The  company-wide  program  will  provide 
every  operating  mlU  with  primary  and  sec- 
ondary waste  water  treatment  systems,  uti- 
lize the  latest  technology  to  remove  from  the 
air  over  99%  of  all  particulate  matter  com- 
ing from  Its  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  adapt 
new  technical  developments  to  control  mill 
odors.  ^     ,     . 

Mr.  Hlnm^"  pointed  out  that  In  the  last 
five  years  alone  the  company  has  spent  more 
than  $23  mlUlon  at  existing  mills  and  plants 
on  facilities  designed  solely  to  Improve  water 
and  air  conditions.  Many  other  capital  In- 
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vestments  for  projects  other  than  those  spe- 
cifically for  pollution  control  have  had  re- 
lated beneficial  Impact  on  environmental 
conditions,  he  added. 

One  such  program,  for  example.  Involves 
the  construction  of  a  $76  mllUon  pulp  and 
paper  mill  in  Tlconderoga,  New  York,  to  re- 
place an  old  mill  there. 

The  new  Tlconderoga  mill  will  Include  the 
most  modem  water  and  air  treatment  facili- 
ties ever  InsUlled  In  North  America.  Purl- 
fled  water  from  the  treatment  system  will  be 
diffused  In  Lake  Champlaln  In  svich  a  way 
that  the  biological  and  esthetic  values  will 
not  be  altered.  The  mill  Is  also  expected  to  be 
virtually  odor-free.  The  old  "nconderoga  pulp 
mill  will  be  shut  down  by  the  end  of  1970  as 
the  new  nUll  starU  up.  Remaining  opera- 
tions at  the  old  mill  wlU  be  phased  out  late 

iJi  i9''l-  ...      - 

The  company  said  that  by  1974,  highly  efn- 

clent  water  treaKnent  ayatems  will  be  In- 
stalled at  all  of  the  company's  operaUng  pulp 
and  paper  mllU  In  the  United  States,  These 
treatment  systems  will  remove  all  settleable 
solids  from  waste  water  and  enable  the  com- 
pany to  meet  standards  for  biological  oxygen 
demand.  Water  so  treated  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  complicated  life  chain  in  natural 
waters  from  bacteria  to  pUnkton  to  plants 
and  flsh  life. 

The  company  reported  that  projects  total- 
ing $33  million  of  the  $101  million  program 
have  actually  started.  As  a  result  of  pro- 
grams conducted  in  past  years,  I-P  now  has 
primary  water  treatment  at  12  of  Its  18 
mills  and  some  form  of  secondary  treatment 
at  6  mills.  Projects  now  \mder  way  include 
secondary  treatment  systems  to  be  Installed 
at  I-P  mills  In  Georgetown,  South  Carolina; 
Panama  City.  Florida;  MobUe.  Alabama;  Moss 
Point.  Mississippi;  Corinth,  New  York;  and 
Jay,  Maine.  A  secondary  water  treatment  sys- 
tem has  Just  been  completed  at  the  com- 
pany's mill  m  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 

Programs  related  to  air  Improvement  to  be 
started  this  year  will  Involve  mills  at  Natchez, 
Mississippi;  Tonawanda,  New  York;  Panama 
City,  Mobile,  Georgetown,  and  Jay. 

Between  1971  and  1974  similar  water  and 
air  treatment  will  be  Installed  or  modernized 
at  the  other  operating  mills  of  the  company 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  $101  million  pro- 
gram announced  today  the  company  expects 
that  a  total  of  $46  mllUon  will  have  been 
Invested  In  water  treatment  systems  and 
that  an  additional  $66  million  will  have  been 
Invested  In  applying  the  latest  technological 
developments  to  the  control  of  all  emissions 
to  the  air,  including  the  pungent  odor  char- 
acteristic of  kraft  paper  mills. 

Mr.  Hinman  told  shareholders  today,  "All 
of  these  activities  are  part  of  yo\ir  company's 
commitment  to  a  cleaner,  better  America. 
Our  program  Is  not  designed  merely  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  exUUng  legislation — this 
Is  a  program  to  do  what  Is  right  as  Industrial 
citizens  In  our  communities  and  our  nation — 
m  keeping  with  otir  stated  policy.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  can  complete  this  program  for 
a  better  environment  without  Interrupting 
our  planned  growth  or  adversely  affecting 
achievement  of  our  profit  objectives," 

In  discussing  I-P's  programs  in  support  of 
the  national  search  for  a  quality  environ- 
ment, Mr,  Hlnnuua  also  noted  that  the  com- 
pany was  deeply  involved  In  environment  and 
ecology  In  Its  role  as  owner  and  manager  of 
millions  of  acres  of  tlmberland. 

He  said  that  the  company  has  a  staff  of 
professional  foresters  who  are  trained  ecolo- 
glsts  and  conservationists. 

"Good  foreet  management,  which  U  their 
Job,  Is  good  environmental  practice,"  Mr.  Hin- 
man said.  "Well  managed  tree  farms.  In 
addition  to  producing  the  cwitlnuous  crops 
of  trees  essential  to  otir  business,  provide 
many  envlroimiental  benefits  as  weU.  Under 
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otxr  programs  of  multiple  use  many  ol  the 
benefits  of  the  managed  forest  are  available 
to  be  shared  by  the  public." 

Among  these  benefits  he  listed  are:  the  role 
of  the  forest  in  preventing  erosion,  collecting 
rainfall  for  later  release  as  pure  water  Into 
streams  and  lakes;  the  food  and  shelter  pro- 
vided by  young,  growing  forests  for  wildlife; 
the  roed  systems  built  and  maintained  by 
the  company,  which  provide  forest  access  for 
recreatlonlsts  as  well  as  protection  against 
forest  fires;  the  natural  beauty  of  the  com- 
pany's widespread  forest  areas,  and  the  lesser 
known  function  of  a  forest  In  Its  normal 
growth  process  of  abeorblng  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air  and  releasing  oxygen. 


KENT  STATE  INCIDENT:  TWO  STU- 
DENTS' OBSERVATIONS 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  hais 
been  written  about  the  violence  at  Kent 
State  University  on  May  4.  Two  resi- 
dents of  Shelby,  Ohio,  in  my  district  who 
are  students  at  Kent  observed  the  events 
of  that  day  and  have  given  their  impres- 
sions to  the  Shelby  Daily  Globe.  In  the 
interest  of  better  understanding  of  what 
actually  happened  leading  up  to  the 
shooting  of  four  Kent  State  students,  I 
suggest  my  colleagues  read  this  article 
published  in  the  Shelby  Daily  Globe, 
May  7,  1970: 

Shelby  Kent  Students  Sat  Everyone  Had 
Padi  Wabning 


(By  Donna  Malalny) 
"By  Monday  afternoon  there  were  no  long- 
er any  'Innocent  bysUnders' — people  who  re- 
mained on  the  scene  had  had  plenty  of  warn- 
ings," said  Kent  StaU  University  student 
Ted  Byers  today,  as  he  and  his  brother, 
Terry,  a  senior  at  Kent  State,  related  the 
experiences  they  had  witnessed  firsthand  at 
Kent  State  last  weekend  and  on  Monday. 
Ted  and  Terry,  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
Byers,  60  Louise  Drive,  are  relaxing  at  home 
thU  week  after  Kent  State  was  closed  fol- 
lowing Monday's  shootings.  Terry  is  a  Jour- 
nalism major  who  will  graduate  next  March 
and  Is  enrolled  In  the  campus  ROTC  pro- 
gram. Ted  Is  a  sophomore,  majoring  In  ad- 
vertising. 

Both  men  agreed  that  news  coverage  ol  the 
event  has  been  distorted,  at  least  Insofar  as 
the  shooting  of  the  four  KSU  students  was 
concerned.  Terry,  formerly  news  director  of 
the  university  radio  station,  remarked.  "It 
hasnt  been  established  how  the  students 
were  kUled  or  what  killed  them."  He  spoke 
critically  of  news  reports  that  have  blamed 
the  deaths  on  National  Guardsmen.  "Theee 
four  people  were  in  the  crowd  of  demonstra- 
tors that  had  not  dispersed,"  Ted  explained. 
"They  weren't  In  the  roped-off,  or  'safe' 
area — anything  that  hi^ipened  to  them  was 
their  own  fault,"  he  went  on  to  aay. 

The  brothers  explained  that  a  year  ago 
there  had  been  a  disturbance  on  campus  and 
subsequently  four  students,  members  of  the 
Students  for  Democratic  Society  (SDS) .  had 
been  arrested,  convicted  and  were  serving 
a  seven  months'  Jail  sentence  In  the  Portage 
County  JaU.  "Things  had  been  quiet  ever 
since  untU  these  four  men  were  to  be  released 
P]^(^y — there  were  no  rumors  that  anything 
was  going  to  happen,"  Ted  reported. 
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Both  Ted  and  Terry  believe  these  four 
men,  after  their  release  from  Jail,  were  in- 
fluential in  starting  the  campus  disturbances. 
"We  think  they  brought  in  outside  agitators, 
professionals,"  the  brothers  explained. 

The  sequence  of  events  was  described  In 
detail  by  Ted,  who  explained  that  the  dis- 
turbance began  Friday  evening  when  a 
motorcycle  gang  from  Akron  arrived  In  Kent. 
"All  the  bars  In  town  closed  at  8  p.m.  and 
that  left  2000  to  5000  students  on  the  streets 
with  nothing  to  do — a  fight  broke  out  and 
the  crowds  began  breaking  up  the  town," 
Ted  related.  "The  group  had  broken  at  least 
47  store  windows  and  was  headed  for  the 
campus  when  police  broke  up  the  crowd  with 
tear  gas."  He  went  on  to  say  that  although 
the  city  curfew  went  Into  effect  at  8  p.m., 
the  campus  curfew  was  set  at  1  a.m.  The 
group  re-assembled  on  the  campus  that 
night,  but  were  dispersed  again  with  tear 
gas  about  1  a.m. 

Ted  went  on  to  report  that  outsiders,  some 
people  who  had  reportedly  been  seen  on  cam- 
puses at  Cleveland  State  and  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, had  called  a  rally  for  Satvirday  night. 
He  estimated  that  about  30  to  50  Kent  State 
students  were  Involved  with  the  rally,  the 
rest  being  "outsiders."  "At  this  point,  the 
group  was  protesting  the  8  p.m.  city  curfew 
and  had  not  said  anything  about  Cambodia 
or  the  President's  stand,"  Ted  recalled. 

The  small  group  went  to  the  freshmen 
complex  and  gained  many  supporters  there. 
"There  are  always  those,"  Ted  explained  later, 
"who  will  follow  a  cause,  any  cause  is  good 
enough."  The  larger  group  then  went  back 
to  the  campus  commons  where  a  few  people 
gave  talks.  The  demonstrators  then  marched 
to  the  campus  Army  ROTC  building  (there 
are  three  ROTC  buildings  on  campus)  where 
they  broke  windows,  threw  flares  Inside  the 
building  and  a  Molotov  cocktaU  which 
ignited  and  started  the  fire. 

"When  the  flre  department  arrived,  demon- 
strators cut  the  flre  hoses — the  police  hadnt 
yet  arrived  and  the  firemen  had  no  protec- 
tion," Ted  went  on. 

In  the  meantime,  gasoline  had  been  poured 
along  one  side  of  the  ROTC  building  and 
then  lit  and,  with  flre  hoses  cut,  flremen  were 
unable  to  extinguish  the  spreading  flre. 
"There  were  about  3000  rounds  of  anmiunl- 
tlon  stored  Inside  the  building,  and  when 
these  were  Ignited,  the  building  was  leveled." 
Ted  stated. 

At  this  point,  National  Guardsmen,  who 
had  been  quartered  at  the  Akron  Rubber 
Bowl  In  the  event  of  trouble  with  the  Team- 
sters' strike,  were  called  in  and  dispersed  the 
crowd.  Guardsmen  brought  In  Jeeps,  armored 
personnel  carriers,  trucks  and  three  hell- 
copters.  The  helicopters  patrolled  the  city, 
looking  for  crowds  as  did  one  Stete  Highway 
Patrol  helicopter. 

"By  Sunday  morning,  everything  was  calm 
again,"  Ted  explained.  The  area  of  the  burned 
ROTC  building  and  three  other  buildings  in 
the  immediate  area  had  been  cornered  off. 
Terry,  an  ROTC  member,  had  attempted  to 
enter  one  of  the  buildings  on  Sunday  after- 
noon and  had  been  refused  entrance.  "I  had 
to  wait  until  Monday  to  get  In,"  Terry  re- 
ported. 

The  men  went  on  to  say  that  people  were 
piiiitng  about,  taking  pictures  most  of  Sun- 
day. Then  about  8  o'clock  Sunday  night  dem- 
onstrators began  to  gather,  ringing  the  school 
victory  bell.  "They  again  marched  around 
Eastway  Center,  a  freshman  complex,  and  Into 
another  area,  to  get  supporters — flnally  they 
had  a  group  of  about  5000  students,"  Ted 
added,  saying,  "Most  of  the  freshmen  had 
never  been  In  a  demonstration  before." 

At  the  music  building,  the  crowd  was  con- 
fronted by  about  20  National  Guardsmen  who 
flr*d  tear  gas  bombs  into  the  crowd,  diapers- 
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,ug  It  ror  awmie.  -The  ^oup  r«J^^-\-^7,'5 
,ent  b»cK  to  the  ''°^°^ ^^ ^l),^  out 
downtown  Kenx.  ^^J^*^*^,  $te<i  that  the 
ol  bounds.    Ted  r«P«"*"     ^^^ JZ  ^ben  they 

Monday  morning  until  »  ^^F?°/J!f^  n^eet- 
ing  at  noon.    ^hJa  was  wnjs^  explained. 

^"^'  ^'Id^S^*  Thi^  Jo^..ld^or  the  Air 
Terry  added,  i  n»*  ,„,„„  _we  had  pub- 
Force  (ROTC)  ^'  X^'^adlu  "k^  of 
llshed  order*  lor  Air  ^^^  """.^  id  cards 
^  Who  were  ^-"J^f  °' "^'^S  oufh  the  Na- 
and  had  been  able  ^  8^V^'°g*^ent  out- 

ropcd-off  area.  *>«  °*^^',  v^ee  Jeeps  and 
G,Wdsinen.  equipped  ^^^^^' ^^^iw  to  the 
radloe,  begin  ^o  make  ^^uncemem*  ^^_ 
people  gathered  around  that  tney  m 

^T^  added  t^at  at  thatun...  he^as  s^t^J: 
ing  with  the  ^ou^o^S^OWt  0  10^^^  ^^  ^ 

Sat-^lt  ^^Urr dlltpish  between 

**^:;.^''fenron*''tfsay  thalt  he,  i^n^nally 
,;i^Natio^lOuard^j;n^^^^^ 

and  that  no  •««*^'y°"^oDle  please  leave 
sur^  hear  It/^he  added        ^^  ^^^^^^    ^ 

ITn^raftl  "ng  a^nd  t^  ^ardsmen  began 
"^^^deTtTS'^tor.  wlth.^^^  crowd 
kept  yelling  ^»^^"'"  U^a^^nltlon. 
^But^e^^cTu  S  Se^^atThV'^d  Uve  an^u- 
Sn'on'^elr  -"--^  t^-^S^'^^d- 
,  '^n'T'l^tror^u  tVre'm^troped- 
ing-  ^*  **f  ^„^^  Thi  brothers  reported 
Sarouar^dir/n'^tearU  bombs  Into  the 

pe5re.1S;iroth^  e^^^^«^--at^^n 

people  to  P?f  ^^'^'^^'S^u^ated.  you  cry. 
br«kthing_"U  makes  you^  ..  ^^ 

and  cough,  the  »**  °"""  '     »^j  »as  car- 
reported    He  brought  ^ofcg  a  ^r  g^ 

home.  liW  wue  toia  n      i  campuB 

revealed. 
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May  13,  1970       I       May  IS,  1970 


The  Guardsmen  were  forcing  the  <:rowd 
in^th?  o!^  practice  football  field  tjen^ 
the    Quardsmen    began    to    "turn    w  ^"» 

~"^r«  ^ra"- «"""-«•■■ 

lU^ts'That  were  £lled  might  have  been 
'^•■rdSt'^thlnrthe  Guardsmen  panicked." 
S5*  ^nds.  Ld  flred  35  rounds,  he 
■^SS  brother  remarked,  "Ted  and  I  are  both 

S^  tThUn"  He  added  that  the  man 
IZ""^  ^en  away  1^  '-an.bujmce^ 
After    the    On^niamen    nrfa._^^7    c^^ 

l^e  through  that  someone  had  been  shot. 


And  so.  as  that  embattled  nation  cele- 
bratS  yet  another  anniversary  of  its 
SiSeTendence.  aU  of  us  who  beUeve  man 
Is  capable  of  more  than  warrmg  on  his 
npiehbors  bask  in  her  glory. 

SJ  Se  Silted  SUtes  be  the  friend  of 
aiinaSms  of  this  world  where  people 
wlnt C^to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 

^^H^rpe^ce-rt^^ 

rth^tTo^nirf  I  SoPle^^  ^a.1  but 

^^me  does  heal  wounds,  though  not 
eaSrand^ot  quickly.  May  we  aU  re- 
live i!^  this  year  ahead  to  give  time 
a  helping  hand. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRAEL 

HON.  JACoTh.  gilbert 

or    NXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1970 


Mr    GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  awepttoe  notion  that  time  heals  all 
^oS%  if  that  is  trje.  we  c^JJf^ 
a  litUe  more  today  on  th^  22d  ap^^er 
sary  of  the  founding  of  IsrMl  than  we 
„!,,,iH  Inst  vear  or  the  year  before. 

npiehbors  cannot  be  ignored. 

°'^e  do  not  underestimate  the  dangrs 

i^Sl  '"^r^In^Jr  ^ec'enT  eS 
^C  n^h^riS  states  have J^i^^^*^ 
her  perU  to  a  point  where  not  only  Israel 
SSt  toe  world  at  large  is  also  threatened 
But  the  people  of  Israel  have  proved 
once  a^to  tSt  a  tiny  band  of  dedicated 

^ople?aS  rebuild  toelx  IJv^ /H^e  ^u/l"- 
t^r  that  they  can  withstand  the  cruei 
S'd?pr  vSionsuid  toat  they  can  pro- 
St'toemselves  a^d  "?eir  naUon^om 

S:rv7c^orS>^r«?-n?tLr^\  Kf  IS 
within  mankind. 


MOSCOWS  GMDAL 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.   Speaker,  under  Uie 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  ^e  Rec 
ORD.  I  include  an  article  ^rom  the  New 
vXrV  Times  of  Wednesday,  May  IJ.  en 
uSed^^ows    Goal:     Isolation    of 

^^t^^rSt,' me  that  every  American 
shouirr^d  this  and  wake  uP  to  what 
the  Soviets  are  trying  to  do  to  theUr^ted 
StoS  and  are  apparently  succeeding  in 

f;.^\he  New  Vor.  Times.  May  13^  1970, 

Termed  Aim 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

%M«r,  la— The  Soviet  Union  ap- 
Moscow    May  jl^^/^f^'^e  moment,  to 

mieTAleteel  N   Kosygln-8  message  oj  "sym- 
mler  Aieasei  i-".  "\,/°    T>Tinr«  Norodom  SI- 

dlDlomats  feel  that  they  are  »»o 

4r^air^:i^^^^--rtJoL^.Thi 

M^^^-trgrXaTl^rn^^^^^^ 

hut  what  has  aroused  the  interest  of  dlplo- 
Skts  Jere^w  Is  the  successes  Moscow  ap- 
pears  to  be  achieving. 

SOVIET    PBKSnOE    alSINO 

rise  at  minimum  cost  to  Moscow.  *"'= 
^t»t«  wracked  by  disorders  at  home  and  dU 
.^;^the  highest  places,  seems  from 
SS^  Sb^^deflm^ly  oS  the  defensive, 
^^w  seems  Clear  t-^^m  «  S^^^^ 
«ews  conf e^nc^las^weeK      ^       ^^^   «"*' 
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The  conference  touched  off  an  antl-Amer- 
ican  campaign  around  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  Soviet  press  is  gleefully  reporting  every 
manifestation  of  antl-AmerlcanIsm  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Izveetla.  the  Soviet  Government  news- 
paper,  said  editorially  today  that  Washlng- 
IooJb  decision  to  send  troops  Into  Cambodia 
•has  led  to  the  still  greater  IsoUtlon  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  arena." 

SOVIET    BLAMES    UNrTED    STATES 

In  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  world 
events  these  days.  Moscow  Is  the  center  of 
the  forces  of  peace,  and  Washington,  of  wm. 
The  disorder  in  Southeast  Asia  U  plcturea 
as  caused  solely  by  United  States  "aggrw- 
slon  "  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  could  be 
endiid.  In  the  Soviet  view.  If  Washington 
would  end  Its  support  of  "Zionist  aggr«- 
Blon"  Tensions  In  Europe  would  be  eased, 
it  Is  held.  U  AmiTlcan  forces  left  the  con- 
tinent Such  Idead  are  repeated  dally  In  the 
Soviet  media  and  stressed  by  Soviet  diplomats 

abroad. 

In  Asia,  the  Russians  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  low-key  approach,  stressing  the 
need  for  Asians  to  govern  their  own  affairs 
and  estabUsh  their  own  security  alliances 
while  continuing  to  give  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Soviet  Influence  In  India  seems  to  have 
reached  a  high,  and  the  Russians  appear  to 
have  succeeded  In  dampening  tensions  with 
Communist  China  and  In  giving  many  Asians 
the  impression  that  Peking  U  responsible  for 

whe  troubles.  ^     ^  o     *v 

Prom  what  Soviet  ofBclals  say  about  South- 
east Asia,  diplomats  believe  that  the  Krem- 
lin is  certain  that,  over  the  long  run.  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  out  of  the  area, 
'eavlng  Soviet  Influence  unimpaired  and  Ite 
many  years  of  aiding  North  Vietnam  paying 
off  In  ideological  and  political  dividends.  The 
announcement  by  President  Nixon  last  Fri- 
day that  American  forces  will  be  pulled  out 
of  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  next  month  ap- 
pears to  reduce  the  urgency  of  any  concrete 
Soviet  move. 

ruLL  BAcitiNO  roa  arabs 
In  the  Middle  East,  by  giving  full  support 
to  the  Arab  cav^e.  Moscow  has  replaced  the 
Western  nation/ as  the  predominant  foreign 
power  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. By  refusing  to  alter  Its  negotiating 
position,  and  repeatedly  charging  Israeli  in- 
transigence Moscow  appears  here  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  eroding  much  of  Israel's  support  In 
Europe.  ^  ,      _ 

The  dispatch  of  Soviet  weapons  and  forces 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Including  the 
much-discussed  pilots,  has  caused  concern 
In  the  United  States,  but  has  never  been  ad- 
mitted here,  although  Mr.  Koeygln  In  his 
news  conference  conceded  that  Soviet  mlU- 
tary  advisers  wert  present  In  Egypt.  The 
pilots  are  said  to  be  flying  defensive  missions 
in  central  Egypt,  not  on  the  Suez  front,  and 
have  not  clashed  with  Israeli  planes. 

Western  diplomats  tend  to  view  Washing- 
ton's initial  response  as  an  exaggerated  one. 
They  see  no  new  Soviet  "hard  line"  m  the 
Middle  East,  merely  the  same  "hard  line" 
Moscow  has  followed  toward  that  area,  do- 
ing everything  necessary  to  shore  up  Egypt's 
defenses  against  Israel. 

DOMINAin  ROLX  SOUGHT 

In  Europe,  the  RuBslans  appear  to  have 
recovered  from  the  setback  caused  by  the 
invasion  In  1968  and  to  have  resumed  their 
active  coiirtshlp  of  Western  European  powers. 
Including  West  Germany.  Moscow's  European 
policy  seems  primarily  directed  at  reducing 
American  Influence  on  the  continent  and 
preparing  the  way  for  a  gradual  breaking  up 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization, 
leaving  Moscow  as  the  unchallenged  power 
on  the  continent. 
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These  political  moves,  which  Include  ex- 
pansion of  diplomatic  ties  In  Latin  America, 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  major  increase 
in  Soviet  military  power,  particularly  in 
missilery  and  naval  forces. 

But  perhaps  more  importent,  they  have 
taken  place  within  a  framework  In  which 
Communism  has  been  extoUed  as  superior 
to  capitalism.  Thus,  despite  occasional  ges- 
tures of  goodwill  to  the  united  States,  Soviet 
policy  by  a  combination  of  Ideological  and 
political  considerations,  has  become  quite 
antl-Amerlcan. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  PECORA 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or   SOtlTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 
Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  toroughout 
my  8  years  of  service  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  Interior  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  wito  Dr. 
William  Pecora  in  regard  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  Geological  Survey.  During 
this  period,  I  have  always  been  favorably 
impressed  with  Dr.  Pecoras  vast  knowl- 
edge and  administrative  ability  regard- 
ing toe  Geological  Survey.  He  is  quick  in 
adopting  toe  latest  scientific  techniques 
and  in  utilizing  such  developments  in 
toeir  practical  application. 

One  such  program  is  the  earto  re- 
sources observation  satellite  project. 
Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.,  is  most  fortimate 
wito  its  designation  as  toe  major  recep- 
tion center  for  toe  EROS  project.  This 
facility  will  enable  our  State  to  combine 
toe  advances  in  agriculture  wito  toe  ad- 
vances of  toe  space  age  to  prMnote  not 
only  our  own  development,  but  toe  con- 
tinued development  of  our  Nation.  Re- 
cently, Dr.  Pecora  was  in  Sioux  Falls  in 
conjunction  wito  EROS  project  activi- 
ties. He  was  most  favorably  received 
there.  „  ^    , 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Al  Schock, 
president  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Industrial 
and  Development  Foundation,  for  bring- 
ing to  my  attention  an  article  written  In 
toe  Sioux  Falls  Suburban  News  by  Pablo, 
an  anonymous  columnist,  about  a  bril- 
liant administrator  and  my  good  friend, 
Dr.  William  Pecora. 

The  article,  which  was  published  April 
30.  1970,  follows: 

FaoM  Pablo's  Patio 
Sioux  Falls  had  a  visitor  last  week.  Thsit 
la  not  news  because  Sioux  Palls  has  lots  of 
visitors  every  week.  He  was  a  distinguished 
visitor.  So  what!  Many  distinguished  persons 
have  visited  our  City.  This  man,  though,  had 
something  about  him  that  to  Ol'  Pablo  made 
him  strangely  different  from  aU  the  other 
visitors  I  have  seen  and  heard  and  met.  He  is 
a  very  rare  type  of  individual  composed  of, 
it  seems,  several  differing  characters  aU  main- 
tained In  a  close  and  delicate  balance. 

This  visitor  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  leading  scientists  In  his  field,  a  highly 
trained  experts— yet  he  Is  able  to  communi- 
cate to  laymen,  to  translate  his  technical 
knowledge  and  Ideas  Into  terms  understood 
by  Mr.  Average  Citizen.  He  heads  up  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Division  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior— yet.  In  ap- 
pearance  and  action,  he  oould  be  the  operator 
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of  the  comer  grocery  or  owner  of  the  local 
drug  store.  He  Is  a  dreamer  of  almost  im- 
possible dreams,  or  an  acceptor  of  someone 
else's  dream— yet  he  possesses  a  down-to- 
earth  practical-type  i«)proach  that  Uanslates 
these  dreams  into  possibilities,  then  into 
probabilities,  then  Into  problems  whose  solu- 
tions convert  the  dreams  Into  realities.  He 
Uves  in  a  world  of  space  technology,  of  rapid 
scientific  advancement,  of  poUtlcs,  of  project 
funding,  of  xinendlng  pressures— yet  his 
vUlon  of  the  goal  of  all  our  progress  In  the 
realm  oi  science  and  technology  Is  how  best 
to  apply  these  things  for  the  betterment  of 
life  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  living 
on  the  face  erf  this  old  world  of  ours. 

This  IB  the  Dr.  William  Pecora  that  Ol* 
Pablo  saw  last  Thursday  as  some  450  persons 
attended  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Indus- 
trial Foundation  to  hear  some  of  the  details 
of  the  EROS  project  outilned  by  Dr.  Pecora. 
I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  closed  his  discussion  of  the 
project's  ultimate  development.  He  evidenced 
a  deep  and  sincere  conviction  that  the  tech- 
nical   data   and    Information    that   will    be 
amassed  here  In  Sioux  Palls  will  be  capable 
of  being  used  to  change  the  "have  not"  na- 
tions of  the  world  into  "have"  nations  with 
an    acceptable    standard    of    living,    a    com- 
fortable economy,   and    a   happy   citizenry, 
which  will  remove  the  tension  spots  that  are 
now  troublesome  areas.  This  will  help  gen- 
erate the  element  of  dignity  In  and  for  every 
individual  member  of  the  human  race;    It 
will  help  restore  respect  for  the  United  States 
in  all  countries:  and  It  could  make  possible 
the  complete  elimination  of  wars  of  aU  sizes 
and  kinds.  This  Is  a  dream  that  Dr.  Pecora 
is  convinced  can  become  a  reaUty.  and  each 
oif  us  is  being  allowed  to  have  a  part  in  the 
proceos. 

-ru  Next  Time — be  thankful  we  live  today 
where  things  happen.— Pablo. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE:  A  PLAGUE  ON 
OUR  HOUSE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  WmWHTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  venereal 
disease  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions throughout  the  country  and  in 
some  cities  is  reported  to  be  out  of  con- 
trol. Lack  of  public  awareness  about  toe 
causes  of  venereal  disease,  its  prevention, 
and  toe  availability  of  treatment  are 
factors  contributing  to  toe  current  VD 
crisds. 

A  special  television  program  entitled 
"VD:  A  Plague  on  Our  House"  probes 
the  growing  menace  of  venereal  disease 
to  the  healto  of  toe  Nation  and  explores 
toe  efforts  of  public  healto  autoorities, 
physicians,  and  medical  research  in 
helping  to  combat  this  crucial  problem. 

Pfizer  Pharmaceuticals  Is  sponsoring 
this  Important  television  documentary 
as  a  part  of  a  nationwide  VD  education 
and  information  program  designed  to 
focus  public  attention  on  toe  rapidly 
growing  VD  epidemic.  I  urge  all  Senators 
to  view  this  Important  program  which 
will  be  broadcast  In  toe  Washington 
area  Friday,  May  15.  from  10  to  11  pjn. 
on  WRC-TV  Charmd  4. 
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TEXARKANA  HIGH 
STUDENT  CLEANUt* 


BCH(X)L 
DAY 


HON.  DAVID  PF  YOR 

or  /ItKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  i: ,  1970 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  want  to  take  the  o  iportunlty  to 
commend  the  young  peopl ;  of  America 
for  taking  up  our  nationa  concern  for 
environmental-control  and  making  it  a 
cause  for  which  they  are  w  lling  to  work 
in  a  constructive  manner.  I  am  referring, 
in  particular,  to  the  efforts  of  more  than 
1,100  Texarkana  high  sclool  students 
from  both  Texas  auid  Arkansas 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  hard-working  high 
school  students  both  initiated  and  or- 
ganized a  community-wide  trash  pick- 
up day  for  Saturday,  April  19.  With  the 
young  men  and  women  slwarming  the 
city  in  a  manner  described  as  "a  giant 
vacuum  cleaner,"  the  all -out  campaign 
against  litter  saved  local  j  residents  an 
estimated  thousands  of  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  flgvires  released  by  the  Texarkana, 
Ark.,  Public  Works  Departiient  and  the 
Texas  Highway  Department.  According 
to  one  highway  official,  the  Utter  pick-up 
along  Bowie  County  highways  in  Texas 
cost  more  than  $23,000  ia  tax  dollars 
in  1969.  This  is  the  same  money  that 
could  have  been  used  in  that  coimty  to 
better  roads  or  even  to  build  new  high- 
ways, j 

The  project  was  an  all-day  event. 
Students  on  one  side  filled  up  a  truck 
which  was  14  cubic  yards  square,  an 
amount  which  does  ^ot  include  the  lit- 
ter that  many  of  the^^tudents  took  di- 
rectly to  the  landfill.    "^ 

Texas  students  filled  lOQO  large  plas- 
tic bags  before  running  \)i>t,  while  Ar- 
kansas students  filled  mo^  than  750  of 
the  disposable  sacks,  .^hough  stu- 
dents were  assigned  to  areas  all  over 
town,  many  areas  were  no|  covered  be- 
cause the  students  ran  outi  of  time  and 
supplies.  However,  participants  were  go- 
getters,  expressing  their  desires  to  ex- 
tend the  project  beyond  thiat  single  day 
in  April.  Actions  such  as  ttiis  show  how 
much  yoiuig  people  do  carp  about  their 
community.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to  en- 
courage stich  cooperative  and  aggres- 
sive efTorts  on  the  part  of  our  teen- 
agers. At  this  beginning  of  k  new  decade, 
they  have  adopted  America's  national 
conscience.  These  studenta  realize  that 
there  is  a  pressing  need  to  work  to  pre- 
serve all  of  nature's  beauty  so  that  it 
might  continue  to  complement  the  beau- 
ty of  our  manmade  ediflQes.  There  is 
no  place  for  litter  on  our  highways  nor 
is  there  a  place  for  trash  ta  our  gutters. 

The  student  leaders  of  Texarkana 
have  been  commended  repeatedly  since 
the  project  began  on  their  deep,  sincere 
enthusiasm  for  doing  a  job  that  needs 
to  be  done.  But  the  way  that  they  have 
handled  the  details  and  thf  actual  woiic 
deserves  an  even  bigger  sound  of  ap- 
plause from  the  adult  community. 

It  is  now  our  responsibi  ity  as  adults 
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not  to  allow  their  efforts  to  be  wasted. 
We  cannot  allow  these  students  to  be 
discouraged  by  their  efforts.  We  must 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  Texarkana 
students.  We  must  work  together  to  keep 
both  our  community  and  rural  areas 
clean  and  free  of  litter. 


May  13,  1970 


SBA  AND  NATIONAL  DISASTER 
RELIEF 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  23,  1970, 1  discussed  the  President's 
efforts  to  reform  national  disaster  relief 
assistance.  I  also  discussed  some  of  the 
national  disaster  relief  efforts  being  di- 
rected to  the  Texas  Panhandle  to  help 
that  area  recover  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  two  killer  storms. 

Yesterday  disaster  struck  again  in 
Texas.  The  south  plains  city  of  Lubbock, 
the  home  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
(Mr.  Mahon>.  w£is  devastated  by  the 
most  destructive  tornado  to  hit  the  area 
in  recent  memory.  According  to  current 
reports,  the  storm  killed  at  least  28  in- 
dividuals, injured  more  than  300.  and 
left  approximately  10,000  people  home- 
less. Damages  to  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty may  well  exceed  $30  million. 

The  President  has  focused  Federal  na- 
tional disaster  relief  efforts  by  declaring 
that  several  north  Texas  counties  have 
been  subjected  to  a  major  natural  dis- 
aster and  that  he  is  authorizing  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  supplement  State  and 
local  relief  measures.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  coordination  will  center  on  several 
north  Texas  counties  damaged  by  tor- 
nadoes during  the  last  30  days. 

On  another  front,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  under  the  capable  lead- 
ership of  Hilary  Sandoval,  has  declared 
the  stricken  areas  to  be  eligible  for  dis- 
aster loans  and  is  accepting  applications 
for  long-term,  low-interest  loans  for 
housing,  small  businesses,  and  nonprofit 
institutions  affected  by  recent  tornadoes. 
Ftesidents  of  Texas  have  come  to  expect 
such  immediate  and  effective  respon.ses 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
because  Hilary  Sandoval  and  his  fine 
staff  have  dedicated  themselves  and  the 
SBA  to  responsive  community  service. 

The  activities  of  Mr.  Sandoval  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  recent  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Lubbock,  Tex.,  Avalanche- 
Journal.  I  commend  the  remarks  of  this 
fine  paper  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  of  April  23,  1970,  follows: 
A  Srrotrr  Pnxow 

Although  he  has  come  and  gone  after  do- 
ing bis  Job  on  the  ground,  It  is  not  too  late 
to  give  a  friendly  slap  on  the  back  to  Hilary 
Sandoval,  head  man  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

He  didn't  call  on  an  assistant  to  come  to 
West  Texas  and  investigate  the  losses  of  the 


twin  tornadoes  which  spread  death.  Injury 
and  destruction  over  a  wide  area  last  week. 
He  came,  himself,  and  personally  traveled  the 
affected  places. 

He  didn't  leave  it  to  aides  to  set  up  tem- 
porary SBA  olflces  so  storm  victims  could  get 
the  same  service  right  at  home  that  they 
coxild  get  In  the  Lubbock  Regional  head- 
quarters. He  did  that  Job  himself,  too. 

Stout  fellow.  Hilary  Sandoval,  who  ac- 
cepts his  responsibilities  as  they  come. 

This  young,  personable  El  Pasoan  who 
holds  the  highest  government  post  yet  as- 
signed an  American  of  Mexican  ancestry,  Mr. 
Sandoval  Is  tireless  when  It  comes  to  keep- 
ing up  with  his  Job.  He  goes  where  the  action 
Is,  whether  to  New  York  to  cancel  out  a  loan 
to  a  Mafla-domlnated  business  approved  by 
a  predecessor  of  earlier  administrations,  or 
to  Investigate  whether  or  not  discrimination 
has  been  practiced  following  a  Gulf  Coast 
hurricane.  Mr.  Sandoval  doesn't  "let  George 
do  It."  He  does  It — and  he  does  It  well. 

All  of  us  who  live  In  West  Texas  may  be 
proud  that  our  area  has  contributed  the  serv- 
ices of  this  young  man  to  the  nation.  Un- 
afraid of  critical  commentators,  willing  to 
tangle  with  power-hungry  politicians  If  that 
must  be  and  preferring  to  go  back  to  his  own 
profitable  business  rather  than  do  something 
be  knows  Isn't  right,  he  Is  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  In  official  Washington. 

He's  quite  a  guy  and  he  shows  It  at  every 
turn. 


ON  THE  CONSTITDTIONALITY  OF 
CONGRESS  LOWERING  THE  VOT- 
ING AGE  TO  18  BY  STATUTE 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently President  Nixon  sent  a  letter  to 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  which  he  questioned  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Congress  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  by  statute.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  this  is  not  a  new 
question.  The  constitutionality  of  pro- 
ceeding to  accomplish  the  result  of  low- 
ering the  voting  age  by  act  of  Congress 
has  been  debated,  researched,  and  dis- 
cussed during  Senate  hearings  and  dur- 
ing the  floor  debate  in  the  Senate.  The 
final  upshot  was  that  after  considering 
the  question,  the  Senate  passed  the  stat- 
utory provision  by  a  nearly  4-to-l  mar- 
gin of  64  to  17.  Mr.  Speaker,  experts 
disagree  on  nearly  every  bona  fide  ques- 
tion. I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
my  disagreement  with  the  President  and 
those  who  share  his  views  on  this  par- 
ticular question. 

First,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  testimony  pre- 
sented on  March  10,  1970,  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam H.  Rehnquist.  In  his  testimony, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  stated 
as  follows : 

Certainly  constitutional  law.  especially 
that  pertaining  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, has  changed  substantially  In  recent 
years,  and  no  Informed  observer  could  state 
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unequivocally  that  the  statutory  approach 
would  not  pass  muster  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  even  more  surely,  no  Informed 
observer  can  affirmatively  state  that  the 
statutory  approach  would  pass  muster  with 
the  Supreme  Court.  Characterlziiig  the 
chances  of  success  as  best  I  can.  In  my 
opinion.  I  would  have  to  say  that  they  are 
imcertaln  and  dubious. 

Later  in  his  testimony  Mr.  Rehnquist 
summarized  the  situation  facing  Con- 
gress in  the  following  words: 

The  practical  question  facing  this  Com- 
mittee, and  which  will  ultimately  face  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  is  whether  to  proceed 
by  the  statutory  route  because  of  the  shorter 
time  involved,  rather  than  proce«ling  by  the 
constitutional  route  because  of  the  greater 
certainty  Involved. 

I  accept  such  a  summary  of  the  ques- 
tion which  will  face  my  colleagues.  And  I 
wUl  candidly  state  that,  like  the  lopsided 
vote  in  the  Senate  clearly  stated  its  deci- 
sion my  decision  is  that  the  'practical" 
answer  to  this  "practical"  question  is  to 
support  the  statutory  route. 

I  do  believe  that  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  the  constitutionality  of  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  including  the  nation- 
wide uniform  residency  requirements, 
the  nationwide  literacy  test  ban,  and  the 
provision  to  lower  the  voting  age.  Prof. 
Archibald  Cox.  a  former  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  testified  before 
a  Senate  committee  that  Congress  could 
lower  the  voting  age  by  statute.  Prof. 
Paul  Freund  likewise  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  lower 
the  voting  age  by  statute.  And  64  U.S. 
Senators  are  or.  record  in  support  of  this 
judgment. 

In  his  letter  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  says  that  Congress  cannot  act 
because  the  Constitution  vests  such 
power  in  the  States.  To  quote  from  the 
President's  letter: 

On  many  things  the  Constitution  Is  am- 
biguous. On  the  power  to  set  voting  quali- 
fications however,  the  ConstltuUon  is  clear 
and  precise;  within  certain  specified  limits, 
this  power  belongs  to  the  States. 

And  the  President  advises  that  ac- 
cordingly only  the  SUtea  can  act  unless 
Congress  acts  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  President  seemingly  limits  this  ra- 
tionale to  the  voUng  age  portion  of  the 
pending  legislation.  That  voting  qualifi- 
cations are  to  be  left  to  the  Stotes  Is  his 
message.  Yet  there  is  a  portflpn  of  this 
same  legislation,  the  residency  require- 
ments, dealing  with  voting  qualifications 
which  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministraUon,  and  it  is  apparently  per- 
missible for  Congress  to  act  by  statute 
on  this  Item.  I  suggest  to  my  coUeagues 
that  if  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  deter- 
mines to  act  by  statute  with  regard  to 
voting  qualifications,  whether  such  qual- 
IflcaUons  pertain  to  Uteracy,  residence 
or  age.  the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment will  give  proper  recognition  to 
the  act  of  the  legislative  branch.  If  the 
administration's  residency  requirement 
provisions  are  a  proper  statutory  exer- 
cise of  congressional  power,  then  so  also 
with  respect  to  the  voting  age  provisions. 
In  two  memorandums  which  the  Jus- 
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tice  Depaalment  presented  to  Congress 
to  justify  the  administration  amend- 
ments concemliw  literacy  tests  and  res- 
idency requirements,  the  Department  re- 
lied upon  a  Supreme  Court  case,  Kat- 
zenhach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.8.  641.  As  the 
Justice  Department  states: 

The  Court  held  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  enact  legislation  prohibiting 
enforcement  of  a  state  law  is  not  limited  to 
situations  where  the  state  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional. 

I  believe  the  very  same  case  and  the 
very  same  principle  provides  the  very 
same  justification  for  the  constitutional- 
ity of  lowering  the  voting  age  by  statute 
as  it  does  for  changing  other  voting 
qualifications  by  statute.  In  its  opinion 
in  the  Morgan  case,  the  Court  ruled  that 
Craigress  has  broad  power  to  exercise 
its  discretion  In  determining  the  need  for 
and  the  nature  of  legislation  to  secure 
14th  amendment  guarantees.  In  the  Mor- 
gan case,  the  Supreme  Court  took  notice 
of  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment, 
which  sUtes:  "The  Congress  shaU  have 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  provisions  of  this  article." 
The  Court  stated  at  page  649  that: 

without  regard  to  whether  the  jiuUclary 
would  find  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
itself  nullifies  New  York's  English  literacy 
requirement  as  so  applied,  could  Congress 
prohibit  the  enforcement  of  the  state  law  by 
legislating  under  Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment?  In  answering  this  question,  our 
task  Is  limited  to  determining  whether  such 
legislation  is.  as  required  by  Section  5,  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  enforce  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause. 

By  including  Section  6  the  draftsmen 
sought  to  grant  to  Congress,  by  a  specific 
provision  applicable  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  same  broad  powers  expressed 
in  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause.  Art.  I. 
Section  8,  clauM  18.  The  classic  formulation 
of  the  reach  of  those  powers  was  established 
by  Chief  Jxistlce  Marshall  In  itcCulloch.  v. 
Maryland.  4  Wheat  316,  421 : 

"  Tiet  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  constitution,  and  all 
means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 
plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not 
prohibited,  but  consistent  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  are  constitu- 
tional.' " 

The  Supreme  Court  went  on  to  state, 
at  page  651,  that: 

Thus  the  UcCuUoch  v.  Maryland  standard 
Is  the  measiu'e  of  what  constitutes  "appro- 
priate legislation"  under  Section  5  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Correctly  viewed. 
Section  6  is  a  positive  grant  of  legislative 
power  authorizing  Congress  to  exercise  Its 
discretion  in  determining  whether  and  what 
leglalaUon  is  needed  to  secure  the  guarantees 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  issue  then  which  would  be  before 
the  Court  In  a  test  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  lower  the  voting  age  by  statute 
will  be  analogous  to  that  in  the  Morgan 
case;  that  is,  whether  the  congressional 
action  is  "appropriate  legislation"  under 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment.  If, 
therefore.  Congress  finds  tliat  the  equal 
protection  clause  is  best  served  by  ex- 
tending the  voting  franchise  rather  than 
restricting  the  franchise,  and  If  there  Is 
a  reasonable  basis  for  this  finding,  the 
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Congress  has  the  power  to  change  the 
law  by  statute  and  grant  the  vote  to  18- 
year-olds,  even  though,  in  the  absence  of 
action  by  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court 
might  have  upheld  State  laws  setting  the 
voting  age  at  21. 

In  its  opinion  in  the  Morgan  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  at  page  652  that 
section  4(e)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  was,  first,  "an  enactment  to  enforce 
the  equal  protection  clause,"  and,  second, 
"plainly  adapted"  to  furthering  these 
aims  of  the  equal  protection  clause.  Con- 
tinuing, at  page  653,  the  Court  stated: 

Section  4(e)  thereby  enables  the  Puerto 
Rican  minority  better  to  obtain  "perfect 
equaUty  of  civil  rights  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws."  It  was  well  within  congressional 
authority  to  say  that  thU  need  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  minority  for  the  vote  warranted  fed- 
«-al  intrusion  upon  any  state  interests  served 
by  the  English  literacy  requirement.  It  was 
for  Congress,  as  the  branch  that  made  this 
Judgment,  to  assess  and  weigh  the  various 
conflicting  considerations.  ...  It  Is  not  for 
us  to  review  the  congressional  resolution  of 
these  factors.  It  ia  enough  that  we  be  able 
to  perceive  a  basis  upon  which  the  Congress 
might  resolve  the  conflict  as  it  did." 

The  President  suggests  that  if  Con- 
gress i>asses  the  pending  legislation 
(H.R.  4249  as  passed  the  Senate)  and 
the  18-year-old  vote  provisions  are  later 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts, 
It  will  have  "immense  and  possibly  dis- 
astrous effects."  I  do  not  agree  with  such 
a  conclusion.  In  fact.  I  would  caution  my 
colleagues  that  needing  only  to  simply 
agree  with  the  Senate-passed  language, 
we  would  probably  bring  forth  far  more 
dissent  and  disruption  among  our  al- 
ready frustrated  young  people  if  we 
failed  to  act  favorably  at  this  time.  It 
is  no  secret  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment prc^xjsals  for  lowering  the  voting 
age  have  languished  in  this  Congress  and 
previous  Congresses.  I  am  a  sponsor  of 
such  a  proposal.  House  Joint  Resolution 
865. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Is  the  only  realistic 
hope  of  challenging  our  youth  to  work 
within  the  system  rather  than  turning 
them  aside  to  be  picked  up  and  used  by 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  system 
through  violence.  The  youth  of  today  are 
better  educated,  physically  superior,  and 
better  prepared  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  vote  at  18  than  ever  before. 
We  have  before  us  the  chance  to  chal- 
lenge them  to  participate  or  we  can  say 
that  we  are  sorry,  but  we  prefer  to  go 
about  our  business  in  the  same  old  way 
and  someday  they  may  be  given  the  vote. 
I  beUeve  It  would  be  several  years  in-^ 
coming,  under  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment route.  It  would  be  next  January  1, 
under  tiie  pending  legislation. 

Finally,  to  those  whose  doubts  remain, 
I  would  say  that  the  legislation  Is  ideally 
constituted  to  make  possible  a  prompt 
review  of  the  constitutioiudlty  of  the  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  Section  303  provides 
for  an  expeditious  review  of  the  cases 
brought,  and  I  frankly  feel  that  the  At- 
torney General  can  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  bring  a  test  case  which  could  be 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final 
determination  of  the  constitutional  issue 
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_^»K«„t  wihstanUally  Jw^atdizlng  any 
SSo°S^  '^r'tSS^ectlon.  particularly 
S.e  president  elejUono^^;2^        ^ 

S  tS^^^s^^n  Eveaii«  SUr  on  AprU 
29.  The  Stor  concludes  that 

Given  tb*  pr««Mi*  ,T7hillancl  to  force 
ooun-  would  IX.  to  ^f^^'_^^,^ment. 
.  court  t«H  «  the  «»'""f,'\^r^t  the  Job 


I  insert  the  editorial  In  11 »  enUrety  at 
this  point  In  the  lUcotD. 

NBDH   AMB  TM  TD*  *«»• 

The  PTWldent*  8UggesUon  »  ^f',^'^ 
18-ye*r^lds  •»>«««  be  r^ectjd^^     ^^^^ 

ment  would  be  *  ^^^pXMr.  Nixon  is 
faster  route  to  the  8»me  gu^- 

*'^'S'w  no  doubt  that  the  ligUl.tlve  route 

J^J^Z  «>r'T;rcrr''whJS.er":i 

something  less  thanwund^  J  j^ 

^  .'S^Sfe'^Ho^^d^i^^d  raUflc- 
proval  of  the  »°^*^r""^   »*,«   states.   Con- 

sure  enough,  but  ^J^,-»PJ*Xuoni  to  doubt- 
tJt  of  the  legUUtlon  in  buitrlct  Court,  m 

rtrs«^~'6o^^«»  "^rj*^',:^ 

S  S  to  .uppos»  that  the  tourt  ^<»V^<*j^^ 

'-xTSiS'^SrSen  wll-r.  at  ^  ou^. 

roTt^^n-SiJon^^a,^^'  ?^ 
?^,  ♦!«  vi«  BMewl  th«  senate  Hftd  wUl. 
KS^*:?  t^li^^a  f>«r.  .«•  theHou^^ 

r^'^.t'^th*^  2jr4  po-i^i*  '"i^r^ 

U  ^ne.  U  It  U  thrown  «>ut   then  the  .l«r 
htrt   iwe   nvethod    of    •toendment   <»n    be 

tte  8««at«  and  ttoe  Pre^dent  All  p«*«"  » 
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SPAULDINQ  ADVOCATES  MORE 
fflSJck  REPRESENTATION  ON 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mav  ^3,  1970 

Mr     DIOOS.    Mr.    Speaker     Aaa    T^ 

Sp'Sidlng.  ,-^^,,„Tii?UranTe 

?o°^?:t"ecVro5"^.^^-an^^^^^^ 

bank,  and  »^gf  ,rtwo^JS£e* 

m^r*  blMk  representation  on  the  board 

^  and  industrial  corporationfi. 
^  7  letter  to  the  president  and/or 

chSnJan  S  the  ^x^f  "^^^^ 
country's  leading  and  mMt  respeciea 
corporations.  Spauldlng  w^d. 

ermore.  such  »  P*"°° /%.-^  and  Interpre- 

hUitv   Of   our   form   oi   govcruii»t" 

?S  Lmomlc  progress  of  the  country  in  the 

years  ahead. 

spauldlng  haa  already  receivedj^P^^ 
f^«trR2  of  the  109  companies  written. 

Number  2    If  you  have  In  mind  any  Ne- 
names 
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the  private  enterprise  system,  might  help 
Wd  deliberations  and  decisions  to  »»«  more 
SSWt  and  result  in  better  protection  of 
S^^holder  and  consumer  Interests. 

soauldlng  says  he  Is  not  certain  as  to 
how  toSSfenTactlon  is  but  ttiat  many 
of  thHorporations  have  indicated  seri- 
ous mte^tions.  and  several  have  request- 
ed the  submission  of  from  three  to  six 
^rnes  Of  persons  for  review  and  for  a 
SS^^atTon  if  a  suitable  selection 
might  be  made. 


Mr.  Spauldlng  says  Uie  responses  have 
bpm  so  favorable  that  he  senses  the  need 
S?dl?«iXg  a  kind  of  "bank"  of  Quali- 
'^Vli^s  aid  other  nmionties^o':  ^^ 
^te  directorships  and  other  top  leve^ 
Suom  and  from  which  business  and 
KSiSj^'iSht  draw.  Thia  is  now  being 
considered 

He  also  says: 

It  U  anticipated  that  only  ^^Pf^'-^iTi: 
•dteatole     and   otherwise    qualified    Pe"ons 

Srw-oiirrroLi-er^^  c 
^krr.  ii^r^rcoS^- - 

^uTl£  def«it  the  Objective,  and  pur- 

•*^  ^o^'tSShand.  a  weU  quaUfl-d  ml- 
n^ty  ^^  SJJhi  bring  an  addlUonal 
StoeLlTto  a  Board.  And  hi.  "loP"*"  J^' 
S?  t^««  times  of  social  "P^^fJ^^' J'J^^i 
^^ten  our  form  of  government  as  weU  as 


KATYN  MASSACRE  MEMORIAL 
HELD  IN  HAMMOND.  IND. 

HON.  RaTTmADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 
Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sjm- 
das^M^S.  I  addressed  tiie  30th  Anxil- 
vereary  Memorial  Observance  of  the 
^^Porest  Massacre,  one  of  the  Pr«»t 
iSernational  crimes  m  world  Wstoo^ 
-This  observance  was  sponsored  by 
SSna^^h  president  of  the  In<Uana 
SXon  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 

^l^the  82d  Congress,  tiie  House  of  R^- 
reSiSuves  created   a  select  c«i^- 
slonal  committee  to  investigate  UUs  mas 
^re    of    over    14.000    Pol^^    ^eadera 
S^Se  Sglnnlng  of  World  War  H  during 

wmirresslonal  cx)mmittee.  of  which  I  had 
SShSfor  t^be  chairman,  held  heartog^ 
S  twTcountry.  London,  and  Europe  and 
S<SSed  for  posterity  testimony  ^Ich 
esUbllshed  and  revealed  to  the  peoifle 
S  the  world  tiie  barbarous  methods  used 
by  the  Communist  leaders  In  extermlnat- 
Sg  wS^vlctims  in  order  to  «tabl^ 
SmmtSt  domination  and  tyranny  over 
all  the  nations  on  the  globe.       .  _^  .^„ 
Tt  has  been  estinuited  that  since  the 
da^^  of  iSn.  over  40  million  humans 
S^   beeTmurdered.   massacred,    and 
SeSTdeatii  by  reason  of  the  l^jBe 
Methods  of  Communist  tyrants  to  tolUct 
tyranny  upon  free  people. 
"^^r^Speaker.  I  delude jrtto  my  re- 
marks a  reaolution  which  was  unam- 
SJSr  id^  at  the  30tii  anniveiW 
SrSwny  by  the  Poli&h  American  Con- 
^  mass  meeting  at  Hammond.  Ind.. 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  3.  1970. 

I^so  wish  to  caU  the  Members'  atten- 
Uon  to  V  dispatch  In  tills  monj^^ 
Washington  Post  announcing  the  death 
oi  Gen  Wladyslav  Anders  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Polish  military  lead«j 
and  statesmen  of  this  century  He  Passed 
away  yesterday  in  London,  suffering  from 
a  heart  attack. 

At  the  time  of  ttve  Katyn  Forest  mas- 
sacre General  Anders  was  incarcerated. 
S^7olltS  confinement.  In  a  Moscow 
?rl^n  ^ere  he  had  spent  20  mon^^ 
He  was  freed  after  tiie  German  Invasion 
in  1941  and  became  commander  of  Polisn 
forces  in  Russia  for  the  remainder  of  ttie 

General  Anders  organized  an  aroiy  of 
freed  Polish  war  prisoners  and  brought 
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the  troops  to  the  Middle  East.  The 
Poli^  n  Corps,  as  the  army  was  caUed, 
fought  alongside  the  Allies  in  Africa  and 

Italy. 

General  Anders  was  honored  by  the 
American,  English,  and  French  Govern- 
ments for  his  service. 

In  1946  the  Polish  Communist  govern- 
ment stripped  General  Anders  of  his 
nationality,  accusing  him  of  "activities 
detrimental  to  the  state." 

Mr.  Speaker.  General  Anders  devoted 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  Poland  and  he  was 
a  great  aid  to  our  committee  when  we 
held  hesulngs  In  London  and  Europe  ex- 
posing the  true  facts  regarding  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  letter  written  to  me  on  June  8. 
1969,  by  General  Anders  which  further 
reveals  his  patriotic  devotion  to  a  Free 
Poland  and  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  fight  for  future  freedom. 

RMoIutlon  adopted  at  the  30th  Anniversary 
Observance  of  the  Katyn  tdaasacre. 

Assembled  at  the  commemoration  of  a 
tragic  event,  which  has  become  known 
throughout  the  clvUleed  world  aa  the  Katyn 
Massacre,  we  submit  the  following: 

1  In  accordance  with  the  Soviet-German 
treaty  of  August  26,  1939,  the  Russian  Army 
invaded  Poland  on  September  17.  1939.  when 
the  Polish  Army  was  bleeding  in  Its  vaUant 
struggle  against  the  armored  might  of 
Germany. 

After  the  complete  occupation  of  Poland 
by  the  German  and  Soviet  forces,  approxi- 
mately 280,000  Polish  soldier,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  In  the  Soviet  zone  of  occu- 
pation. 15,000  Polish  officer,  were  placed  In 
the  prisoner  of  war  camps  In  Oetaahkow, 
Staroblels  and  Koalelak  In  Russia. 

Thaee  officers  were  wantonly  murdered  on 
the  order,  of  the  Soviet  government — 4.600  at 
the  Katyn  Forest,  the  remainder  In  hereto- 
fore unknown  locality. 

The  International  Tribunal  of  Nurenberg 
punished  Germans  guilty  of  crlmea  of  geno- 
cide, but  failed  to  hold  hearing,  and  paae 
judgement  on  the  crimes  of  genocide  perpe- 
trated by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  to  thl. 
date  enslaves  sooaller  nation*. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  leader.  guUty  of  geno- 
cide were  Inntfiail  accorded  wide  ranging  con- 
cessions at  Yalta,  where  these  Soviet  war 
criminals  were  given  the  right  to  oonqueat  In 
East  Central  Evirope.  This  In  turn,  enabled 
them  to  organlsse  a  vast  empire,  which  today 
threatens  the  Mcurlty  of  the  free  world. 

2  According  to  press  reports,  confirmed  by 
the  State  Department,  NATO  has  worked  out 
a  strategic  plan  which  provides  for  a  nuclear 
attack  on  Poland  and  Csechoelovakla  in  case 
of  Soviet  aggression  against  Western  Europe. 
lU  purpose  U  to  Induce  them  to  discontinue 
their  Invasion  of  Western  Europe.  The  plan 
precludes  nuclear  attack  agaliut  Ru«la 
Itself. 

Thus  a  nation  guilty  of  genocide  and  oon- 
quest  of  many  peoples,  a  nation  which  wages 
war  agaaut  this  country  In  Viet  Nam  and 
which  openly  declared  Its  IntenUon  to  de- 
stroy America,  Is  to  be  saved  from  nuclaar  at- 
tack at  the  cost  of  the  people  of  Poland  and 
CBechoBlorakla,  who  have  always  demon- 
strated their  frlMidshlp  toward  the  United 
States. 

The  niKlear  barrage  across  Poland  and 
Oaeohoslovakla  would  in  effect  be  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  both  nations,  Innooent 
as  they  are. 

Within  this  context,  the  nuclear  strategy 
of  KATO  constitutes  planned  genocide,  this 
time  conceived  by  the  nations  which  proudly 
proclaim  the  mipertority  of  ethksal  values  of 
our  Christian  heritage  and  Western  culture. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

S.  Wa  Am*"^"*"*  of  Pollah  descant,  awem- 
bled  here  at  the  solemn  oommamoration  of 
the  SOth  Anniversary  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
llaaaacre.  request  the  President,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  and  tha  entire 
American  nation : 

To  implement  the  Congressional  Resolution 
of  1952,  which  established  Russia',  responsl- 
blUty  for  the  Katyn  Massacre; 

To  disavow  the  NATO  nuclear  plan  against 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia:  and  Anally 

To  initiate  United  States  poUcy.  which 
would  lead  to  the  Uberatlon  of  the  people 
of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  aU  other  na- 
tions of  East-Central  Europe,  from  Soviet 
enslavement. 

Thomas  Sxch. 
PreslOent,    IndUna    Dlvition,    Polish 
American  Congress. 

Hklsn    Rzxpka. 
Chairman,  Civic  Alertness  Committee, 
Polish  Ainenc€M  Congress,  Indiana 
Division. 

JXTMX  8.  1959. 
Hon.  Congressman  R.  J.  Maddxn. 
HoiMe  of   Representatives,   Congress   of  the 
United  States,   Washington.   D.C. 
Dbak  Ma.  Maddxn:  I  read  with  great  Inter- 
est that  you  have  raised  the  BLatyn  question 
in  the  Congress  and  that  you  are  "preparing 
Ur'-rmatlon  for  the  State  Department  and 
the  President  concenxlng  the  Katyn  Forest 
Massacre  which  will  be  helpful  In  a  Summit 
Conference     tenUtlvely     planned     for    this 
Summer." 

At  this  occasion,  may  I  express  my  moat 
sincere  gratitude  for  your  oonatant  effort 
In  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  Justice  as  re- 
gard, the  tragic  lot  of  Polish  prisoners  of  war 
who.  In  the  Spring  of  1940.  were  murdered 
by  the  Soviets  In  Katyn  and  other  as  yet 
undiscovered  place,  of  execution. 

I  also  vrtsh  to  assure  you  that  my  country- 
men, as  well  as  myself,  are  well  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  Issues  resulting  from  the  work  of 
the  Congress  Katyn  Committee  under  your 
most  efficient  Chairmanship.  We  also  attach 
great  Importance  to  the  conclusions  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  thl*  Committee  following  Its 
valuable  Investigation  of  the  case  in 
1952.  Thoee  concluslona.  qiUte  rightly  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  recognized  in  the 
World  of  today,  requested  that  the  Katyn 
case  should  be  directed  first  to  TWO  and 
then  to  the  Hague  International  Tribunal. 

Next  year,  in  the  Spring  of  1980.  twenty 
years  will  have  passed  since  the  Katyn  mur- 
der. The  memory  of  this  annlverMiry  will  be 
present  In  the  minds  of  aU  Poles  and  we 
shall  appeal  again  to  the  public  opinion  of 
Free  Nations  in  order  that  Justice  should  be 
i^jpUed  to  the  criminal..  We  do  not  doubt 
that  our  American  friends,  and  you  Mr.  Con- 
gressman in  the  first  place.  wlU  raise  their 
greatly  valued  voices  in  this  Important 
matter. 

With  kindest  regards  and  aU  best  personal 
wlahes. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Onrxaai.  W.  AirDaas. 
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ness  Administration  selects  a  Small 
Business  Subcontractor  of  the  Year.  For 
the  first  time,  a  California  business — 
Thiem  Industries,  Inc. — has  won  the 
award. 

Thlem  Industries,  Inc.,  a  firm  located 
in  Torrance.  Calif.,  was  rated  first 
among  the  nominees  of  the  west  coast 
and  later  competed  against  entries  in 
nine  other  SBA  regions  for  the  national 
honor. 

Thlem  Industries,  Inc.  was  foimded  by 
Henry  J.  Thlon  in  March  1955  and  in- 
corporated in  December  1955.  The  busi- 
ness was  organized  for  the  manufacture 
of  precision  metal  assemblies  and  opera- 
tions were  begun  in  a  small,  leased  build- 
ing in  Gardena.  Calif.,  with  five  em- 
ployees. In  the  first  12  months  of  busi- 
ness, Thelm  Industries  had  sales  of  less 
than  $75,000.  Today,  15  years  after  Its 
modest  beginning,  the  company  employs 
nearly  200  pe<9le  and  has  sales  of  $5  mil- 
lion per  year. 

Thiem  Industries  has  enjoyed  a  steady 
growth  over  the  years  as  a  result  of  in- 
dustrious and  conservative  management, 
a  team  of  talented  and  dedicated  em- 
ployees and  customers  who  have  been 
loyal  to  a  firm  that  has  supplied  them 
with  quality  products  on  a  timely  basis. 
This  company  has  been  honored  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past  by  its 
customers  for  its  quality  and  perform- 
ance. Among  the  outstanding  honors  be- 
stowed upon  the  company  was  the  nom- 
ination by  the  Noralr  Division  of  the 
Northrop  Corp.  for  the  1967  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcontractor  of  the  Year  Award 
and  the  nomination  by  the  Pullerton  Di- 
vision of  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  in 
1968.  The  high  point  of  honors,  of  course. 
Is  the  nomination  for  1969  by  the  Air- 
craft Division  of  the  Northrop  Corp. 
which  resulted  in  Thlem  Industries  be- 
ing selected  for  the  national  award  as 
the  Small  Business  Subcontractor  of  the 
Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  exceedingly  proud 
of  Mr.  Thiem  and  his  firm  and  the  qual- 
ity products  that  they  produce.  In  ad- 
dition, I  am  proud  of  the  contribution 
he  and  the  monbers  of  his  business  have 
made  to  the  community. 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  those  who 
{tdmlre  initiative,  hard  work,  and  pride 
in  accomplishment  In  saluting  the  man- 
agement and  employees  of  Thiem  In- 
dustries. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CM*  BEPHESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 
Mr.  ANDERSON   of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,    each    year   the   Small   Busi- 


rr  IS  TIME  TO  END  APPEASEMENT 
ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 


TORRANCE  FIRM  SELECTED  AS 
SMALL  BUSINESS  SUBCONTRAC- 
TOR OF   THE   YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  Mxw  jxaarr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBtESENTAxivJBS 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  May  5  issue  of  the  Cam- 
den Courier-Post  clearly  spells  out  the 
dangers  to  our  educational  system  and 
calls  for  the  restoration  of  order  on  col- 
lege campuses  if  academic  freedom  Is  to 
prevail.  I  urge  your  attention  to  the 
message  contained  In  the  editorial. 
No  editor  could  have  written  a  more 


.  of  the  raJ- 

emoiistr»tora 

treated  for 
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sensible  editorial.  I  commend  hiia  for  it- 
straight  forward  to  the  point. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

OKDDl  ON  TH*  CaMPI'S 

campuses,  with  ^^^rL^y,^^  gone    far 
the    most    violent    rwil^.haaBo^    ^. 

enough,  we  "»o"«^>;  Ji  J^*^^  them- 
mlnlsuators  seemwl  to  ««nP*^„n 
selves  for  quickest  capitulation. 
"•  B^t  now*comes  a  V^^^^'cZt^vS^ni 
college  P-'f-\^^'^'of'^rp^'t^st^. 
seemingly  Joins  the  '»JJ**,?i_t  oiTale  Unl- 
^^"^t  rt^M  mto^^e  d^'uomerly  swim 

phere  has  been  f'*!*!;,  piath*s  in  many 
prosecution   "MP^'^^t^^^^tbTt  be  makes 

P*^  ^d'S^eTS^  tSo?  't  has  been 
It  sound  like  a  r*^.""  sinale  federal 

noted  that  there  hasn  t  b«n  a  smgie 

conviction  of  a  ,=^^*^,*^  «  m  protest 
The  saltation  in  New  "*^'"  ."  ."tt^^ther 

Yale   university,   which    had!  no  ^ 
the  sponsorship  or  organl«tloA  of  the  rai 
nes.  opened  Its  doors  tothe  d 
who  w«^  fed  and  housed,  an 
tear  gas  irritation.  1    answer  for 

Bob  Hope  had  a  llK^*-y°"*=Lial  in  thle 
Brewester-s  tear  «:«  */!^' tTRusBla  and 
country.  '^J  .*??!,  *^;y^X^  to  know, 
try  to  get  .  fair  ^'^'^;^°^^j,  answered 
But  the  quertlon  ,*f^„^„T^theT  trial, 
adequately  -'""/^^'k f^ti^  won- 

dered  If  the   *^*^,  "^,_w..atieers  instead 

,Uly.  He  can  sy™P*"»^  Zl°  TL  ^ew  Haven 
with  the  Chicago  7  trial.  In  !?«''  » 

°^-«.  r«^Ainly  should  be  Lo  amnesty  for 

slty  P^sldent  BIC  wai«^  ^^  ^3 

°^°f:":ir^v'S*S^*^el^^-e  b,  rock- 

"^r^'^^Sil^u.    administrator.,     along 
.ith'S.e  ^i^^t  p^oSrs  and  students 

mnA  want  to  get  on  with  th«  procew  ui  ~ 
"Sc^  a^  to^  commende*  "-I  "'PP^^ 
ri»,J  4.  not  to  say  there  »sn  t  a  pUoe  »<» 
dZ^^.^   /^ti-war  filing,  otrvlou^y 

?il^«t«i  who  face  the  prospect  of  fighting 
l^ao^eS^^Tln  a  y^lbev  do  oot  .up- 

port. 
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But  their  feelings  are  not  bj^  ""^^tn- 
— .  «h.n   th«v  turn  to  violence.  Tneu-  ouu 
2rn  d^  not  i^rmlt  th«n  to  burn  down 
^xf  ^lldlngs'lttacka  such  a.  these  smack 

'^^re'^th'^IUTs^tudents  and  wounding 
of^l'oS  a1  Kent  State  Unlv«slt^  tragi- 
P*iiv  Dolnts  up  the  dreaded  eiid  result  oi 
SXt^nons  which  turn  to  violence.  Rea- 
^^"t  come  to  the  Ohio  campus  |^d^ 
^e^  where  sporadic  outbreaks  of  disorder 

'^"^^'^''t  be  restored  on  the  campuses 
U^eiSc  fre«lom  and  the  right  o  fr«^ 
^STJeloef  ul-^xpresslon  are  to  prevail. 


THE  DONKEY  STILL  KICKS 

HON.  JOHnT  ROONEY 


or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 
Mr.  RCX)NEY  of  New  York  JfJ^Sijeak- 
er  much  has  been  made  of  late  of  the 
SkSse  affecting  the  Democratic  Pai^ 
TrTcrtmP  Circles  it  is  known  as  a  severe 
Sse^S'thTSSrS  and  while  it  is  ir^^n- 
verdent.  to  say  the  le«st.  it  Is  rarely 
fatal    The  Honorable  James  A.  Parley. 

2ie  of  the  greats  -W^.f^'^'^'l^y, 
ical  scene,  apparently  thinks  tnis  way. 
S  SS^is  nil  hesitant  about  sayhig  so 
wT'nriTA  Under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore  ^nim^^y  «rant^  me  I  include  a 
newspaper  arUcle  carried  in  the  Sacra 
mento  Bee.  the  Pre«io  ^-'^^^^^t 
desto  Bee.  written  by  Edward  H^^"; 
sS  enUtied  "The  Parley  Way  In  Poll- 
tics" 


Batherlng  delegate,  for  Gov.  FrankUn  D. 
iSieve^.  a  f eUow  New  Worker  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  nomination  In  1933. 

?Mley  has  an  almost  uncanny  memory  for 
nam«  and  faces,  boundless  energ:'  and  a 
hlBh  regard  for  political  loyalty. 

roR%p^lnt<^  Farley  postmaster  gen- 
eral at  the  same  time  he  wa«  serving  as 
cSlrma^^  both  the  Democratic  National 
Comciltiee  and  the  New  State  Co^JJ""^,^, 
He  performed  all  his  tasks  wel  but Jhe 
hostile  Republican  press  ref«"«M*>^  " 
•three-job  Parley"  which  disturbed  the  ami- 
cable Farley  not  In  the  least  as  he  enjoyed 
wearine  all  three  hats. 

There  was  a  story  around  Washington  dur- 
ing early  New  Deal  days  that  while  Parley 
w«  not  vindictive  about  punishing  any  of 
the  admlnlstratloa-s  enemies,  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  rewarding  hU  friends. 

KBKN    UfTKWtST 

All  things  being  equal  as  to  qualifications 

for  a  job.  Parley  showed  keen   interest  in 

knowing  whether  the  favor  seeker  vmBC 

-meaning  not  the  calendar  but  a  supporter 

of  FDR  "Before  Chicago"  where  he  was  nom- 

°Anybody  who  might  have  doubted  Farley's 
political  ability  had  to  be  tborougWy  con- 
vinced by  hU  management  of  Roosevelt  8 
1936  reelection  campaign  which  he  won  by 
carrying  every  state  except  the  then  tradi- 
tionally   Republican   sUtes    of   Maine    and 

*m«ney  pointed  out  Parley  remembers 
1928  when  Democrat  AUred  E.  Smith  was 
defeated  badly  by  Herbert  Hoover  In  an 
election  which  saw  several  of  the  then  Solid 
south"  sUtes  go  into  the  RepubUcan  In- 
stead of  Democratic  column.  The  poUUcal 
wiseacres  expressed  the  beUef  the  Democrats 
would  be  out  of  power  for  35  years. 


TH«  Fa«i.bt  Wat  in  Pouncs 

(By  Edward  H.  Dickson) 

D^rr 

. -^-mifuoL'  i:^^^^  tir/pS 

""^e   are   going  so  far  as  to  pT«llct  the 

•-^u^^^'ar^SsL^-  -o  :irSat  wbU. 
thfl^^SSa^c  donkey  -l«bt  have  a^^ere 
bad  financial  glanders  or  heave.,  ther.  U 
a  potent  kick  In  the  old  boy  yet. 
vrrsaAN 
one  of  those  who  U  not  ready  to  r^l  ov*r 
and  play  dead  for  the  ^'^^^A*  f  „f  l^^j^t^ 
Ucaii  IS  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney  of  B^oklyn^ 
ilrTa  congressional  pepper  pot  If  there  ever 

'^T^.Tpundlts  around  the  country."  Rooney 
told  hi.  colleagues,  "^e  trying^  bt^e 
Democratic    party    without    even    a    ar«^ 

s^„^'«ra  -  z'^.'i^i  P- »"- 

the  party  of  the  people. 

the  poUtlcal  genluse.  of  United  Stavw  oi- 

*°Tr-«  Farlev  who  p«:ked  a  sultCMe  In  the 
U^-r^STvri^  Coughout  th«  nation 
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But  Parley  also  recalled  the  Democrats 
bounced  back  In  1833  and  It  was  they,  not  toe 
Republican.,  who  held  the  White  House  for 

A^to^the  leadership.  Farley  had  kind  words 
for  both  Hubert  Humphrey  and  US  Ben. 
Edmund  8.  Muskle  of  Maine. 

He  observed  the  election  was  cloee.  that 
the  McCarthy  and  Kennedy  camps  drtayed 
too  late  in  aiding  the  ticket  and  that  Hum- 
phrey and  Muskle  would  have  won  If  the 
campaign  had  gone  another  week. 

He  said  Muskle  made  an  "extremely  good 
Impression,  is  knowledgeable  and  a  good 
public  speaker  who  never  makes  extravagant 
stat«menta." 


NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OP  ECO- 
LOGICAL AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TEXAS 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 
Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and 
Population,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
spent  the  past  year  studying  ti»e  popu- 
latlon  growth  problem,  and  related  en- 
vironmental Issues.  One  of  the  most  sau- 
ent  obsenratlons  that  we  have  niade  dur- 
ing this  past  year.  Is  the  necessity  for 
increased  programs  that  will  enable  our 
iSuSpeople  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  threaten  the  environment. 
On  April  21.  Mr.  Skip  Spensley.  the 
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director  of  Environment  in  Washington, 
appeared  before  our  task  force,  and  pre- 
sented an  excellent  discriptlon  of  the 
work  done  by  his  group.  Mr.  Spensley 
aptly  demonstrated  the  interest  ex- 
IH«88ed  by  young  pe<H)le  in  the  problems 
of  our  environment,  and  their  desire  to 
provide  responsible  action  and  leader- 
ship. At  the  Environment  Teach-in  on 
April  22.  our  staff  was  once  again  Im- 
pressed by  the  seriousness  and  urgency 
with  which  young  people  have  ap- 
proached these  problems.  Later  that 
week,  one  of  our  task  force  staff  mem- 
bers delivered  a  speech  at  Ritchie  Ele- 
mentary School  and  was  surprised  that 
even  children  at  this  age  have  a  foretxxl- 
ing  concern  for  the  future  of  the  earth, 
and  eagerly  await  the  chance  to  make 
contributions  to  a  saving  effort. 

On  April  8,  I  introduced  H.R.  16847,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  College  of  Eco- 
logical and  Environmental  Studies,  which 
I  strongly  feel  will  aid  in  providing  our 
young  people  with  the  opportunities  that 
they  so  earnestly  desire.  The  college 
would  be  established  within  the  National 
Science  Foundaticm  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  pursuit  of  ecological 
and  environmental  studies  and  vocations. 
It  would  be  funded  with  seed  money  from 
Federal  funds,  but  the  bulk  of  the  cost 
would  be  provided  by  the  private  and 
commercial  sectors  of  the  coimtry.  The 
bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and  we  are 
hoping  to  receive  a  favorable  report  from 
this  committee  in  the  near  future. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  DEAF 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  HEW,  our  educators,  and 
the  medical  profession  the  amazing  re- 
sults under  new  methodology  of  Dr.  Pe- 
tar  Oubarlna  for  erasing  deafness  de- 
veloped at  the  Dr.  Guberlna  Rehabili- 
tation Center  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of 
Hearing  at  the  University  of  Zagreb  In 
Yugoslavia.  ,^^ 

I  submit  in  my  remarks  the  two  ex- 
cellent letters  on  this  program,  and  the 
recommendations  of  our  outstanding 
Pennsylvania  o£Scial.  Dr.  Neal  V.  Mus- 
manus  the  competent  and  highly  re- 
spected deputy  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  C<Hnmonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  letters  follow: 

COMMOI»W«Al-TH  or  PKKNffTXVANlA, 

DxrAKTMnrr  or  Edttcatiow, 
Harrisbtirg,  Pa.,  AprU  9, 1970. 
Hon.  Rkhau>  M.  Nixon. 
President  o/  ttie  United  Statet. 
The  White  House,  Waahington,  DC 

Mr  Dkae  Mb.  PassiiKNT:  Tou  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  twenty-one  American 
educators  Just  returned  from  an  education 
mission  to  three  selected  European  coun- 
tries— ^Poland,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia — 
with    stopovers    In    Hungary.    Austria    and 
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Switzerland.  Among  the  twenty-one  educa- 
tors were  nineteen  chief  Mhool  administra- 
tor, from  that  many  states  throughout  our 
Nation,  one  college  professor  and  one  Deputy 
State  Secretary  of  Education. 

This  special  education  mission  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  AsMcUtion  of  School 
Administrators  with  Dr.  Arnold  Salisbury 
as  President  and  Dr.  John  Wilcox  as  Asm>- 
clate  Secretary,  planned  and  arranged  by  the 
National  Education  Association's  Division  of 
Educational  Travel  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  C.  Becker;  Mr.  OUmer  R.  Terry, 
Assistant  Director;  and  Mrs.  Lois  M.  Weln- 
bach.  Registration  Manager. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  director  of 
this  educational  mission  and  I  respectfully 
write  you  to  let  you  know  of  the  wonderful 
reception  we  received  In  all  these  countries. 
Wherever  we  went  In  Poland.  Romania 
and  Yugoslavia  and  where  we  stopped  briefly 
In  Hungary,  Austria  and  Switzerland,  we 
were  received  with  genuine  devotion  and  re- 
spect for  the  United  Stetes  of  America.  They 
Inquired  about  our  President  and  asked  us 
to  extend  our  best  wishes.  They  were  es- 
pecially enthusiastic  in  Romania  where  they 
remember  your  special  visit  with  love  and 
admiration. 

We  not  only  spoke  with  the  ministers  of 
education  and  other  leading  education  offi- 
cials in  these  countries,  but  conversed  with 
the  school  administrators,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents In  the  many  Khools  we  visited  and 
with  citizens  In  the  cities  and  viUages  as 
well. 

In  each  of  the  countries  a  small  American 
flag  was  provided  to  grace  our  tables  when 
we  dined.  This  not  only  filled  each  of  us 
with  great  pride  for  our  beloved  country  but 
elicited  respectful  attention  and  admiration 
from  the  natives  and  others  In  the  many 
dining  rooms  as  well. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  this  education  mls- 
aton  sponsored  by  the  American  AKociation 
of  School  Administrators  and  the  National 
Education  Association  did  much  to  encourage 
friendly  relationships  and  good  will  with  our 
neighbors  across  the  seas.  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  commend  Mr.  Becker,  Mr.  Terry, 
Mr..  Welnbach  and  others  of  the  National 
Ediication  Association  staff,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Salisbury  and  Dr.  Wilcox  who  made  this  re- 
warding experience  possible.  Special  oom- 
nxendations  are  also  due  the  educator  mem- 
bers of  the  education  mission  for  the  exem- 
plary manner  In  which  they  conducted  them- 
Mlves  to  bring  Increased  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  our  beloved  country.  We  were  priv- 
ileged to  visit  the  American  Embassies  and 
speak  with  the  Embassies'  staffs  in  several  of 
these  countries  and  we  were  always  received 
and  treated  most  cordially. 

This  education  study  mission  provided  an 
Introduction  to  the  educational  systems  In 
these  Central  and  East  European  countries, 
as  well  as  to  exchange  ideas  and  methodology 
which  would  be  of  mutual  Interest  and  value 
to  all  of  us. 

We  were  particularly  impressed  and  over- 
whelmed by  an  innovative  program  to  re- 
habUitate  the  deaf  and  bard  of  hearing  and 
actually  enwe  deafness  in  children  and 
adults  as  well  which  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  obMrve  In  Zagreb.  Yugoslavia.  This  fan- 
taatlc.  unbelievable,  new  methodology  re- 
ferred to  as  "Verbotonal"  was  invented  and 
developed  by  a  distinguished  professor  In 
the  University  of  Zagreb  and  truly  a  new 
genius  in  the  world  today — Dr.  Petar  Ou- 
berlna.  We  .hall  make  every  effort  to  bring 
his  findings  and  methodology  to  America 
for  the  benefit  of  m>  many  handicapped 
children  and  adult.. 

I  apologiee  for  writing  you  at  such  great 
length  but  we  know  of  your  devoted  Interest 
In  education  and  how  much  you  would  j>er- 
sonally  appreciate  hearing  about  our  educa- 
tion mission  and  the  great  respect  the  na- 
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tlve.  of  these  Central  and  Bast  European 
Countries  have  for  American  educators  and 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  Richard 
M.  Nixon. 

I  am  also  writing  to  the  Honorable  WU- 
Uam  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State:  Honorable 
Hugh  Scott  and  Honorable  Richard  S. 
Schweiker,  the  wnlor  and  Junior  Unlt«d 
States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania;  our  Gov- 
ernor, the  Honorable  Raymond  P.  Shafer; 
and  to  our  State  Secretary  of  Ediicatlon.  Dr. 
David  H.  Kurtzman  k>  that  they  may  know 
of  the  extraordinary,  wonderful  treatment 
we  received  and  also  of  the  devoted  expres- 
sions to  you. 

Man  respectfully. 

NKAL  V.  MtTSMANIfO. 

COICMOirWSALTH  OF  PXNMSTI.TAMIA. 

DXPABTICKNT  OF  BDDCATION, 

HarrUXfUTg,  Pa.,  April  10, 1970. 
Dr.  Jamis  S.  Aixxn.  Jr.. 
AnUtant  Seentary  of  Education  and  UJS. 
Commiuioner   of  Xdueatlon,    Waahing- 
ton.  DX;. 

Dka*  CoanosBBOKB  Au.kn:  With  the 
thought  that  it  may  be  of  Interest  to  you. 
I  am  pleaMd  to  .end  you  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  have  written  to  the  President  concerning 
a  .pedal  Education  MlMlon  to  three  Euro- 
pean countries — Poland.  Romania  and  Yugo- 
sl&vlft. 

As  director  of  this  Education  MiMlon. 
from  which  we  have  Just  returned,  I  am 
happy  to  share  this  with  you. 

I  especially  refer  you  to  the  third  from 
the  last  paragraph  on  the  second  page  of 
my  letter  to  the  President  In  which  I  write 
about  Dr.  Petar  Guberlna  and  his  unbeliev- 
able methodology  for  erasing  deafness.  You 
will  recall  my  dlscujMlons  with  you,  with 
Dr.  Jame.  Gallagher  and  with  other,  of  your 
BtaS  concerning  this  new  technique  vrtilch 
ha.  finally  been  designed  and  cast  Into  a 
project  propoeal  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and,  as  you  recall  from  my  personal 
visit  to  your  office  Monday  morning,  March 
9,  1970,  presented  officially  to  your  Bureau  of 
Bdtication  for  the  Handicapped  under  the 
title  An  Investigation  of  the  VerbotonxU 
Method  With  Preschool  Deaf  Children.  The 
proposal  has  been  designated  as  No.  23-2323. 
and  the  project  officer  assigned  from  your 
staff  is  Mr.  Melville  J.  Appell  as  Indicated  by 
Mr.  L.  J.  Capossela,  Grants  Management 
Specialist.  Division  of  RcMarch.  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

I  write  this  letter  to  you  not  only  as  a 
courtesy  and  with  ttie  utmost  admiration 
for  your  educattcxial  leadership  in  our  Na- 
tion, but  also  as  a  report  on  this  unbeliev- 
able new  methodology  In  the  treatment  and 
rehabUltatton  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hear- 
ing. I  would  be  most  grateful  if  my  letter 
might  be  UMd  as  an  addendum  to  our  Proj- 
ect Proposal  No.  23-3322  and  could  be  circu- 
lated to  the  readers  you  select  for  our  pro- 
posal. 

A.  Indicated  in  my  letter  to  President 
Nlzon.  31  American  educators  participated  in 
this  special  Education  Mission  to  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  which  is  deKribed  in 
my  letter.  Although  the  visit  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zagreb  in  Yugoslavia  and  the  Dr. 
Guberlna  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Deaf 
and  Bard  of  Hearing  was  not  officially  on  the 
original  schedule  of  the  Iklucation  MlMlon. 
once  we  vUlted  there,  all  of  the  chief  school 
administrators,  the  college  profeMor  and 
myself  were  ab«)lutely  overwhelmed  by  the 
restilts  of  what  we  nw.  Specifically,  pro- 
foundly dMif  children  ranging  In  age  tram 
two  through  ten  years — in  fact.  Dr.  Oubarlna 
treats  persons  at  early  age  to  age  90  In  adult 
groups — are  now  not  only  able  to  haar 
their  language  and  understanding  1.  Impec- 
cable. You  would  be  thrilled.  I  am  sure,  to  see 
and  hear  a  deaf  child  speak  so  clearly,  so 
plainly  and  so  perfecUy  without  any  ofl-k«y 
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mtonAflon.  Alter  the  profoundly  deaf  chU- 
di«n  »re  with  him  foe  periods  of  UJ»ie  ranging 
tram  two  to  thr»»  Tcan.  they  ar^  placed  in 
regular  classroom  situations  and  can  hear 
and  speak  beyond  belief. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  fr^  some  of 
Ute  reporta  of  the  chief  acbool  ■Umlnlstra- 
tsn  who  were  members  of  the  ofBdal  Bdu- 
eatum  Mlaakm.  i 

Dr.  Q.  B.  Kbbertt — Chief  School  Admlnla- 
trator,  Andeiaon.  Indiana:  "The  t^hllght  of 
the  entire  tour  wa«  the  visit  to  tpe  "School 
fc»  the  RehabUltatlon  of  the'  DeaT'  In 
Zagreb.  TugoaUvla.  Dr.  Petar  Gi^berlna  baa 
introduced  the  theory  of  "VerbO-tonal"  In 
rehablUtatlng  deaf  students  and  adults.  His 
paUence  In  providing  the  time  to  demon- 
strate his  work  and  success  was  moet  gener- 
ous Dr.  Guberlna  is  one  of  the, great  gen- 
iuses of  this  day.  We  Americana  should  do 
eyerythlng  passible  to  balp  expand  the  work 
of  this  great  man  Many  chUdrflu  relegated 
to  a  life  of  a\idlo  darkness  oan  be  restored 
to  ft  near  normal  statoa  and  wUl  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  normal  way  of  life.  To  see  this 
great  display  of  a  genius  at  wort<  with  Bttle 
children  and  to  see  them  changod  to  happy 
normal  children  was  amoOocaUy  Alsturhlog.*' 
Dr.  H.  M.  lAndrum — Chief  Scnool  Admin- 
istrator. Spring  Branch  School  District, 
Houston.  Texas: 

"We  found  an  Innovative  pracrtlce  In  Yu- 
goalavla  that  should  be  broadly  Introduced 
in  the  VS.  This  Is  the  method  and  technique 
of  Instructing  deaf  children  to  the  point 
to  which  they  can  attend  regular  daases 
after  a  few  years  training  und^r  thla  pro- 
gram. It  waa  developad  by  ProfeaaOr  P.  Oaber- 
ina  who  haa  both  a  lapertor  tallfxit  and  de- 
termination. We  saw  the  progratn  In  actkm 
and  the  sucoees  achieved  appe4red  far  su- 
pwlor  to  anything  now  existing  In  the 
Ontted  States.  HJE.W.  should  Immediately 
dev^op  a  sustained  Interest  In  Itoth  Profes- 
sor Guberlna  and  his  technlqtae.' 

Dr.  R.  Thomas  Jannarone — Chief  School 
Administrator.  Haalet  Townalilp  Public 
Schools.  Haslet.  New  Jersey:         j 

"Although  the  visit  to  Dr.  Petar  Ouberlna's 
school  for  the  deaf  was  not  oq  the  official 
Itinerary.  I  feel  obliged  to  report  my  amaae- 
ment  at  the  results  of  this  theorf  and  system. 
I  saw  the  reeults  as  the  children  answered 
the  teacher  In  a  clear  voice  that  Is  not  typical 
of  deaf  children  Uught  to  sp^^  by  other 
means.  Dr.  Gubcrlna's  theory  stems  so  rea- 
sonable after  one  sees  It  srork.  I  would  suggest 
that  our  government  make  futds  available 
on  expaxMlon  of  the  program  In  the  n.S.  Dr. 
Ouberlna  and  his  staff  were  so  i  enthusiastic 
and  dedicated  to  their  work  tnat  It  Is  con- 
tagious. It  was  probably  the  mcpt  Important 
thing  we  saw  on  our  entire  mWlon  In  Eu- 
rope." j 

Dr.  Peter  Vukad— Chief  Schitol  Adminis- 
trator. Hamilton.  Montana: 

"One  of  the  hlghUghta  of  our  tour  was  the 
visit  to  Dr  Guberlna'8  Rehabilitation  School 
for  the  Deaf.  Certainly  thl4  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  AASA  and  'oar  congres- 
sional delegations  In  Waahlngtfin  as  a  very 
worthwhUe  effort  that  will  Ijearwatchlng." 

Dr.  Clarke  K.  Johnaen — Superintendent. 
Tooele  School  District.  Tootie.l0tah: 

"I  was  overwhelmed  with  thfc  work  being 
done  by  Dr.  Ouberlna  and  hl4  staff  at  the 
Center  of  Rehabilitation  for  jthe  Deaf  at 
Zagreb.  The  system  and  the  ^hnlques  of 
teaching  were  tremendous." 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  Imposed  too  much 
on  your  valuable  time  with  such  a  lengthy 
letter,  but  I  wanted  to  share  With  you  some 
of  the  enthusiastic  expressions  of  the  Ameri- 
can chief  school  admlnlstratort  on  the  edu- 
cation MtsBlon  regarding  this  outstanding 
mnovatlve  educational  program,  to  help  hand. 
Icapped    children   and   adults.   Knowing   of 
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your  devotion  to  these  matters.  I  am  sure 
you  wUl  be  mterested  In  the  strong  impres- 
sions made  by  Dr.  Ouberlna's  work  on  all  of 
us. 

I  am  Indeed  grateful  for  the  Intarest  and 
attention  that  you  and  your  staff  have  given 
the  Pennsylvania  SUte  proposal.  I  know  that 
Dr.  Kurtzman  and  Governor  Shafer  feel  the 
ukinm  way.  We  look  forward  hopefuUy  to  an 
affirmative  response,  as  we  are  moet  anxious 
to  get  this  Important  work  under  way  as 
soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

NBAL    V.    MUSMANNO. 


May  13,  1970 


ROOT-TILDEN  SCHOLARS  OPPOSE 
WAR 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINKXSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
actions  in  Indochina  have  caused  great 
concern  and  alarm  among  many  college 
students.  The  gravity  of  that  concern 
Is  shown  by  this  letter  from  the  Root- 
Tilden  Scholars  of  New  York  University 
School  of  Law. 

These  students  see  the  need  for  a  more 
drastic  form  of  protest  than  that  they 
have  previously  supported.  They  commit 
themselves  and  urge  other  students  to 
enter  the  political  system  more  directly. 
They  fully  support  the  many  organiza- 
tions designed  to  alter  the  direction  of 
U.S.  involvement.  I  am  pleased  to  place 
this  letter  in  the  Record.  It  was  endorsed 
by  the  student  body  of  the  law  school. 
The  letter  follows: 

ROOT-TllJJXI*    RXSOLtmON 

We.  the  Root-Tllden  Scholars  at  New  York 
University  School  of  Law.  have  been  asked 
to  dedicate  a  major  part  of  our  Uvea  to  the 
Ideal  of  serving  the  public  interest.  We  met 
last  night  because  that  ideal  required  it. 

The  escalation  of  the  war  in  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam,  undertaken  without  public  dis- 
cussion or  consiiltatlon  with  the  Congress, 
without  legal  or  constitutional  authority,  and 
aftM'  a  natlonaMB||ctlon  in  which  the  elec- 
torate lndicatedii^H|ire  for  an  end  to  the 
war.  seems  to  us^l^ulke  at  the  heart  of 
democratic  governnKOT^and  the  rule  of  law. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  Vietnam  war 
has  continued  unabated  In  the  face  of  every 
form  of  traditional  dissent  Paced  with  this 
major  new  eecalatlon,  we  therefore  cannot 
recoounend  merely  public  statements,  or  let- 
ters to  the  editor,  or  teach-ins  and  work- 
shops, or  even  marches.  Those  methods  have 
already  been  tried  and  each  time  have  been 
discounted  or  Ignored. 

Por  us  the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
no  longer  meet  our  obligation  to  pubUc  serv- 
ice by  sitting  In  the  library  with  friends  and 
legal  niceties.  That  obligation  row  compels 
us  to  devote  our  time  to  action  where  It 
will  be  effective — tn  the  communities.  In 
Washington,  or  in  organisations  designed  to 
change  the  tragic  direction  our  nation  has 
taken. 

After  the  moet  serious  discussion,  we  have 
concluded,  by  a  vote  of  38-7-4.  that  the 
school  should  be  closed  and  our  efforts  di- 
rected full  time  along  the  channels  we  pro- 
pose below.  Por  us  to  recommend  a  form  of 
protest  as  drastic  as  closing  the  school  is  it- 
self an  indication  of  how  serious  our  altua- 
tlon  la.  and  how  Inadequate  our  efforts  In  the 


past  have  been.  But  for  us  to  propose  some- 
thing less  than  this  Is  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  methods  which  have  proved  Ineffective  In 
the  past,  and  thus.  In  eflSct.  to  propose 
nothing. 

Oreat  demands  upon  tha  time  of  both 
faculty  and  studenu  are  now  bstng  made 
by  the  pressures  of  the  approaching  exami- 
nation period.  But  to  devote  even  minimal 
time  to  those  examlnationa  now  is  to  be 
derelict  In  our  obligations  as  citizens.  The 
Intellect  and  the  manpower  of  this  great  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  most  severe  national  crisis. 
Tills  can  only  be  accomplished  if  this  insti- 
tution now  takes  the  step  of  freeing  that  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  for  duties  which  far 
transcend  routine  legal  work  as  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  well-being. 

Mat  4.  1970. 

Root-Tllden  Scholarships  are  awarded  an- 
nually to  two  studenU  from  each  Judicial 
circuit  in  the  country  who  show  promise  of 
becoming  lawyers  dedicated  to  public  service. 
The  Program  currently  includes  students 
from  the  following  states: 

Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida.  Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Louisiana 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  MlnnesoU,  Missouri 
Nebraska.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico.  New  York.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota 
Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin. 


THE  ANTIWAR  LOBBY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nxw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
week  students  from  throughout  the 
country  have  been  filling  the  Halls  of 
Congress  to  lobby  against  the  President's 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  the  extension  of 
the  war  into  Cambodia. 

These  students  have  remained  in 
Washington  to  convey  to  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  the  concern  of  college 
students  and  faculties  about  the  ad- 
ministration's present  course  in  South- 
east Asia  and  recent  events  in  the  United 
SUtee. 

The  young  people  are  attempting  to 
achieve  their  goal  of  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam  by  making  use  of  our  present 
political  system. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
will  join  me  in  praising  the  responsible 
work  of  these  young  Americans. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  was  delivered  to  my  ofQce  on  be- 
half of  the  students,  faculty,  administra- 
tion, and  staff  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

We  in  Congress  should  acknowledge 
the  views  of  those  lobbying  in  the  Na- 
tion's Ct«)itol  this  week.  They  represent 
an  important  part  of  our  constituency, 
and  their  voices  should  be  heard. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mat  S.  1970. 

DxAx  CoNoaxsaMAN' :  Many  members  of 
the  Bryn  Mawr  OcMlege  Community  are  deep- 
ly dlstreosed  at  the  decUlon  of  President 
Nixon  to  send  Amerloan  armed  forces  into 
Cambodia.  We  think  that  one  of  the  most 
^active  means  of  expressing  our  oonoem 
Is  through  a  peUtlon,  which  we  circulated 
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among  the  College  Conmiunlty  from  Monday 
morning.  4  May  1970.  through  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, 6  May  1970.  Tba  statsmeot  of  the 
petition  follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  College  Community,  as  members  of 
that  Community  and  Individually,  deplore 
the  dedslon  of  President  Nixon  to  send  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
Into  Cambodia. 

"Hie  action,  taken  without  prior  oonaulta- 
tlon  with  Congress,  raises  serious  quesUons 
concerning  the  abuse  of  Presidential  power. 
To  many  Americans,  this  decision  disregards 
a  basic  principle  of  the  ConsUtuUon.  namely 
that  of  representative  government. 

"We  therefore  call  upon  the  members  of 
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Congress  to  exercise  their  lawful  authority, 
in  this  ttmc  of  national  stress.  In  curbing 
PresiiSentlal  decisions  which  commit  United 
Statea  armed  forces  to  Southeast  Asa.  The 
war  in  which  we  are  there  engaged  oan  sure- 
ly no  longer  be  oaUed  the  "War  in  Vietnam. " 
but  the  "War  in  Indochina."  We.  the  unde- 
signed, beUeve  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  meet  lu  responsibility  tn 
this  respect." 

We  intend  to  present  the  original  peti- 
tion, with  Its  786  signatures,  to  the  office  of 
President  Nixon.  We  have  tabulated  the 
numbers  and  percentages  of  those  members 
of  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Community  who 
have  signed  the  petiUon.  They  fall  Into  the 
following  catsgorlss: 


UndartrMlusto  Gr«*i»«t  Fictilty    ,_. ,_ 

studsnts  (472)  studMt3(121)  nemlwrs  (73)   Stafl  (63) 


Totil  rumb«f  «>  studMtt. 
PercenUge  who  tigntd... 


7U 
66 


465  I1M.0    Ahimme  on  campus  3. 

21  40.  S    Status  not  indicattd  S. 

Administration  3. 


>  Approximal*. 

Note;  Percantages  for  staff,  ahimnaa.  administration,  and  those 

We  feel  that  these  figures  are  particularly 
Impressive,  because  the  petition  was  circu- 
lated within  such  a  brief  period  of  time.  We 
ar»  not  attempting  to  make  a  statement  for 
the  entire  College  Community,  but  rather  we 
have  allowed  individuals  within  the  Com- 
munity to  express  their  opinion  through  this 
petition. 

We  ask  that  you  consider  carefully  the 
statement  of  this  petition  as  the  expression 
of  785  Individuals  within  a  small  college  who 
would  like  to  see  the  policies  of  President 
NUon  challenged  by  each  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Please  direct  your  responses  to :  Jean  Eros, 
'71  (undergraduate),  Pembroke  West,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
19010. 

(Home  address:  855  Tyler  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania  16301). 


PESTICIDES— SOME  ALTERNATIVBS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  vnscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  more  re- 
search Is  completed,  and  more  evidence 
comes  rolling  in  showing  the  chilling 
effects  to  our  environment  from  the  mas- 
sive use  of  hard  chemical  pesticides.  It  Is 
obvious  that  action  is  needed  to  curb  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  these  hard  pesti- 
cides throughout  the  Nation. 

As  a  well  researched  and  thoughtful 
article  in  the  recent  issue  of  Bio-Science 
points  out.  approximately  300  pesticides 
were  tn  general  use  in  1966.  In  10.000 
different  formulations.  That  article  sum- 
marizes many  of  the  facts  which  we  now 
know  about  pesticides:  How  they  affect 
even  the  outer  reaches  of  the  earth  like 
the  Antarctic,  far  from  the  sites  where 
they  were  first  used,  how  they  concen- 
trate in  the  tissues  of  man  and  animate, 
and  how  they  have  seriously  impaired  the 
reproductive  capacities  of  numerous 
species  of  birds.  That  article  also  esti- 
mated that  pesticides  may  poison  up  to 
30.000  persons  each  year  seriously  enough 
to  require  medical  attenti<m. 


whose  statns  was  not  indicattd  are  net  available. 

Pesticides,  of  course,  are  not  all  evil. 
They  have  increased  crop  productions, 
controlled  nuisance  pests,  and  freed  mil- 
lions of  persons  throughout  the  world 
from  insect-borne  diseases. 

But  the  use  of  hard  pesticides  for 
many  years  has  made  many  insects 
highly  resistant  to  certain  oompwunds. 
As  a  result  we  must  use  more  and  more 
of  them,  in  liigher  and  higher  concen- 
trations, or  we  must  devise  alternative 
methods  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The 
knowledge  we  have  gained  in  the  past 
few  years  about  pesticides  and  how  they 
affect  our  environment  clearly  indicates 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  simply  in- 
crease our  use  and  concttitrations  of 
them. 

There  are  alternatives. 

Certainly  less  harmful  pesticides  can 
replace  more  harmful  ones  in  some  in- 
stances. Research  should  be  accelerated 
in  the  biological  control  of  pests.  At  the 
present  time  the  USDA  has  admitted 
that  its  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
lacks  more  than  $7  million  that  could 
effectively  be  used  for  research  on  im- 
proved means  of  nonchemical  pest  con- 
trol. Such  pest  contrtrt  research  Is  cur- 
rently underfunded  by  at  least  $4  mil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year. 

One  such  method  of  pest  control  is 
sterilisation  ot  pests  to  prevent  their  re- 
production. As  another  article  in  the 
recent  Bio-Science  points  out.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly feasible  and  to  our  advantage  eco- 
nMnlcally  and  ecologically  to  begin  to 
use  sterilization  control  methods  on 
pests  which  now  pose  a  problem  to  man. 

Sterilization  and  other  types  of  bio- 
logical control  programs  are  now  being 
studied  at  the  USDA  and  elsewhere. 
Clearly.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  con- 
tinue and  even  accelerate  this  tsrpe  of 
research.  If  increased  f  tmding  Is  needed. 
it  is  well  worth  the  cost. 

•nie  articles  moiticmed  appear  below: 
TowAXO  Sarot  Usx  or  Pasncrnxs 

(By  Sheila  A.  Moats  and  William  A.  Moats) 

Ths  widespread  use  of  new  synthetic  or- 
ganic psflCloldes  has  introduced  an  uixprec- 
edentad  array  of  chemicals  In  the  environ- 
ment. AccoRllng  to  latcheU  (1908).  In  19M, 
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approximately  300  organic  pesticide  chonl- 
cals  were  in  general  use — as  Inaecticidaa, 
mltiddes,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  for 
other  miscellaneous  purposes — in  10.000  dif- 
ferent formulations.  These  chemicals  were 
developed  for  oonttol  of  specific  pesto  and 
with  so  great  an  array  of  compounds,  it  is 
impossible  to  fully  evaluate  their  effecU  on 
all  possible  nontarget  organlBms.  It  may  be 
expected  that  In  so  diverse  a  group  of  chem- 
icals, the  undesirable  biological  side  effects 
will  be  quite  variable.  InformaUon  Is  grad- 
ually accumulating  which  enables  us  to  ap- 
precUte  the  nature  of  these  side  effects. 

The  general  public  first  became  aware  of 
the  potential  hazards  of  pesticides  in  1962 
from  Bacbel  Carson's  book  Silent  Spring 
(1963).  "nils  book  aroused  a  storm  of  critl- 
clam  but  did  bring  public  awareness  of  a 
need  for  more  study  of  the  possible  hazards 
of  these  compounds. 

Pesticides  are  generally  recognised  to  be 
indispensable  in  modem  agriculture  al- 
thotigh  the  beneflto  may  sometimes  be  over- 
estimated. The  ^>ectacular  successes  of  m- 
sectlcldes  in  controlling  diseases  spread  by 
insect  vectors  are  also  well  established.  De- 
spite progress  In  biological  control.  pesUcldes 
are  likely  to  remain  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  various  types  of  pesU  for  some  time 
to  come.  However.  Headley  and  Uiwis  (1967) 
point  out  that  aU  too  many  discussions  of 
the  use  of  pesticides  are  written  from  a  de- 
fensive point  of  view,  and  they  point  out  the 
need  for  a  more  sophisticated  ectmomlc 
approach  to  the  use  of  pesticides. 

SOMX   COSTS   AMD   BXNXITrS   OF   pxsTicmxs 

Benefits  of  peeUddes  n»ay  faU  into  several 
oategorlea:  Increases  in  crop  producUon  re- 
sulting from  applications  of  insecticides. 
herbicides,  fungicides,  etc.;  preservaUon  of 
other  materials  from  attack  by  insecte.  fungi, 
etc.;  control  of  nuisance-type  insects;  or  re- 
duction of  deaths  and  illness  from  diacasas 
through  control  of  Insect  vectors. 

Costs  toclude  the  cost  of  the  pesticide  ItaeU 
plus  the  cost  of  application,  dsleterloua 
effecU  to  human  and  nontarget  plant  and 
animal  life,  costs  of  monitoring  for  residues, 
and  losses  from  destrucUon  of  foods  which 
contain  levels  of  residues  considered  to  be 
excessive.  Some  costs  and  benefits  may  be 
estimated  economically  while  others  may  be 
difficult  to  evaluate  in  monetary  terms  but 
are  perhaps  no  less  important.  It  Is,  for 
exampls.  difficult  to  set  a  monetary  value  on 
human  Uves  saved  or  lost  through  pesticide 
use  or  even  on  the  poeitlvs  or  negative  effects 
on  human  health. 

WUd  rr^»mTn^il1i  flsh.  blrds,  and  other  wild 
creatures  are  attractive  esthetloally  and  are 
perhaps  of  more  economic  importance  than 
is  generally  realised.  Apart  from  purely 
wtheUc  conaiderations,  annual  expendUurss 
of  hunters  and  fishermen  are  estimated  by 
the  VS.  Plah  and  WUdllfe  Service  to  be  of 
the  order  of  four  billion  doUars  (Headley  and 
Lewis,  1967)  :  To  put  this  figure  In  proper 
perspective,  it  approximately  equals  the  farm 
value  of  all  the  com  produced  In  the  United 
States  and  Is  nearly  twice  the  farm  value 
of  cotton  (USDA,  1967a) .  We  can  add  to  this 
the  substantial  expenditures  of  birdwatchers, 
hikers,  and  other  nature-centered  activities 
of  mlUlons  of  people.  In  addition,  wild  gams 
and  flsh  may  provide  an  Important  source  of 
quaUty  protein  food,  "niorefore,  It  Is  evident 
that  flsh  and  wildlife  must  be  given  adequate 
consideration  in  any  oost/beneflt  analysis  of 
pesticide  use. 

nf jrmotrB  uiwlib 
Examination  of  the  literature  Indicates 
that  Injurlotis  effects  of  pesticides  are  con- 
fined mainly  to  a  limited  ntmiber  of  com- 
pounds. Environmental  contamination  and 
most  of  the  Injurious  effects  of  flsh  and  wild- 
life reported  result  from  the  use  or  misuse  of 
a  small  number  of  oiganochlorlne  Insecti- 
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ddM.  Although  the  older  M*enlc^l8  app*r- 
ently  stUl  caxiae  more  de»th8  annually  (Hmyes 
and  Plrkle.  196«) .  meet  human  Ulheesee  and 
deaths  from  the  newer  synthetic  peeUcldea 
are  attributed  to  parathlon  and  other  highly 
toxic  organophoophate  Inaectlcld*  through 
accidents     or     mlsuBe.     suicides,     etc.    The 
organochlortne    Inaectlcldee    and    parathlon 
also  happen  to  be  the  cheapeet  flo  use  and 
are,    therefore,    used    extensively    (Mitchell. 
19ei5) .  It  may  appear  that  more  injurious  ef- 
fects are  found  with  theae  compounds  simply 
becaxise  they  are  used  so  widely.  However, 
they   have    certain    propertlee    w»lch   make 
them  inherenUy  more  hasardous  than  many 
other  insecticides.  Parathlon,  whl«h  Is  high- 
ly toxic  to  warm-blooded  anlmala  including 
man  (MltcheU.  19fl«:  USDA,  19eTO).  is  a  sig- 
nificant hasard  to  agricultural  fwrkers.  It 
breaks  down  rapidly,  however,  anU  seems  to 
present  Uttle  hazard  In  the  envlPonment  or 
In   foods.   Many   organochlortne   Insectlcldaa 
are  quite  persistent  and  break  down  slowly. 
Their  main  hasard  Is  not  that  they  are  per- 
sistent,  as   often   stated,   but  tha(t   they  are 
biologically  concentrated.  Were  it  hot  for  this 
concentraOon.  trace  amounts  In  t>e  environ- 
ment would  be  of  Uttle  ooncemi  With  the 
potential  for  concentration,  veryi  low  levels 
may  build  up  to  Injurious  levelsj  In  cwtaln 
organisms. 

■rrscn  ow  htjmak  wuixn 
DM*  on  human  Ulne— eo  and  <ieaths  from 
pesticides   are   not  systematlcaUjI   tabulated 
for    most    areas.    Hayes    and    Pl*le    (196«) 
showed   111   accidental  deaths  attributed  to 
pesticide*  In  IMl  In  the  United  States.  This 
figure  may  be  compared  with  339  accidental 
deaths  In  one  year  from  b*rbltu«at«  poison- 
ing   (Headley   and   Lewis.   19«7).   More   than 
haU   of   the  deaths  attributed  t*  peatlddes 
were  caused  by  pre-DDT  peeUcldes.  mainly 
arsenlcals,  and  a  substantial  pottlon  of  the 
deaths     occurred     among     small     chUdren. 
Dade   County.    Flortda,    reportedi  08    deaths 
from  peetlcldee  In  the  period  l»^«-48.  40  of 
which  were  caused  by  organophbephate  in- 
secticide* (Davis  et  al..  1906)    8<*n*  of  these 
deaths  were  homicides  or  8u1c1c|b8.  and  the 
rest  resulted  mainly  from  aecld«ita  or  mis- 
use.   For    1B60-88.   CaUfornla    nportetl   800- 
1100  cases  annually  of  occupaUo«ial  lllnesaeB 
from  pesticide  use  among  agrlctUtural  work- 
ers. These  dau  do  not  cover  the  one-third  of 
agrteultoral  worksr*  who  are  s^f-employed 
and  do  not  Inclwle  Ulneesea  cav»aed  by  pes- 
ticides among  the  general  public. 

In  CalUomla.  the  rate  of  occti|>aaonal  lU- 
neas  among  agricultural  worker^  la  reported 
to  be  higher  than  for  any  oU^er  industry 
(West  and  Mllby.  1966).  Many  ffcctora  other 
than  pesticides  are  Involved:  ttowever.  the 
incidence  ot  workman*  oomp«n*4tlon  awards 
for  condmoDs  resiUttng  from  infaUtlon.  ab- 
sorption, and  swallowing  o«  p*tlcldes  was 
three  times  higher  than  for  all  industry  in 
1961  (Kay.  1965).  A  qootaUon  from  Barnes 
(1966)  gives  an  Idea  ot  the  slttiakion  In  8«Hne 
other  parti  of  the  world.  I 

"A  reewit  report  to  WHO  indicates  what  Is 
happening  In  one  small  country  of  Central 
America  where  parathlon  and  methyl  para- 
thlon are  being  used  on  cotton.  To  quote  an 

The  Departmental  Hospitals  tt  U-  and  8- 
eaeb  sea  up  to  300  serious  in^xlcaUons  a 
month  during  the  cotton  growth  season 
(about  •  months)  with  2-31  dsaths  per 
month.  StUl  mc«e  cases  are  trjeated  in  the 
field  by  foreman.  admlnUa-ators.  and 
trlends.  .  .  .'  "  ! 

While  most  accidental  deaths  and  illnesses 
result  from  c&relsssneas  and  *ilau«e,  West 
(1966)  cHes  about  400  Olnesses  among  frutt 
pickers  reported  to  have  been  caused  by 
parathlon  residues  on  the  leaves.  In  this  case, 
the  parathlon  was  presumably  applied  ac- 
cording to  accepted  procedure* 
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From  the  California  data,  we  may  basard 
a  guees  at  the  Incidence  of  pesUclde  poison- 
ing casee  nationwide  which  required  medical 
treatment.  California  uses  about  10  7<-  of  the 
total  pesticides  used   In  the  United  States 
(AndrUenas  et  al..   1969).  There  are   16.000 
cases  of  poisoning  among  agricultural  work- 
ers reported  annually  in  the  naUon.  Since 
the  California  data  do  not  cover  the  one- 
third  self-employed  agricultural  workers,  we 
can  assume  that  rather  than  the  previously 
stated  800-1100  figure,  there  are  about  1600 
casee  of  poisoning   that  occxu   annually   in 
California.  About  half  the  reported  acciden- 
tal deaths  attributed  to  pesticides  are  among 
nonagrlcultural  workers  (Headley  and  Lewis. 
1967).  Therefore.  It  Is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that    as    many    cases    of    serious    poisoning 
occur  among  nonagrlcultural  worker*,  giving 
us  a  total  of  30.000  cases  nationwide  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  require  medical  attenUon. 
Considering  that  California  makes  a  more 
active   effort   to  control   peetlclde   use   than 
many   other   areas    (Budd.    1964:    West   and 
MUby,  1965) .  the  figure  of  30,000  Illnesses  re- 
quiring medical  tteatment  annually  apf>eRrs 
oonaervaUve.  West  and  Mllby  (1966)  describe 
a  special  study  made  In  Dade  County.  Flor- 
ida, which  showed  13  deaths  from  pesticides 
In  1963  alone — eight  accidental  and  five  sul- 
cldea.   If   the  special   study   had   not   been 
mad"^,  eight  of  the   13  deaths  would  have 
bee:i  attributed  to  causes  other  than  pesti- 
cide .  These  figures,  K  representative  for  the 
natton,  suggest  that  the  number  of  111  acci- 
dental deaths  annually   reported  by   Hayes 
(Hayes  and  Plrkle.  1966)  for  1961  may  be  low 
by  a  factor  of  3-3.  It  is  dUBcult  to  reconcUe 
a  report  of  el^t  accidental  deaths  In  one 
Florida  county  In  one  year  with  a  nation- 
wide total  of  only  111  annually. 

It  has  been  reported  that  acute  or  chronic 
poisoning  by  organophosphate  InsectlcJdea 
someUmes  results  in  long-term  neurologic, 
disorders  (Faerman,  1967:  West.  1968).  West 
and  Mllby  (1965)  report  that  agricultural 
workers  heavUy  exposed  to  pesUcldes  are  con- 
sidered poor  risks  around  machinery  even  If 
they  do  not  show  obvious  symptoms  of  i>ol- 

sonlng. 

While  few.  If  any,  lllneeBes  or  deaths  occur 
among  users  of  pesticides  who  follow  in- 
structions and  wear  proper  protective  cloth- 
ing, there  U  little  margin  for  error  with  the 
highly  toxic  organophosphate  lasecUcldea. 
These  compounds  are  frequently  handled  by 
people  who  have  no  appreciation  of  their 
toxicity  (West  and  Mllby.  1965)  In  selecting 
pesticides,  one  must  consider  their  safety 
under  actual,  as  well  as  Ideal,  conditions  of 
use.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  the  pos- 
slbUlty  that  they  might  be  handled  careless- 
ly or  misused. 

HtnCAN   LOADS   OT  CHIX>Kt}«*TXD   PCS'llCIDKS 

Great  emphasU  has  been  put  on  pesticide 
residues  in  foods  with  the  results  that  they 
are   generally    relaUvely   low    (Hayes.    19661. 
Loads  of  pesticide  residues  In  human  body 
fat  have  been  estimated  to  be  13  ppm  for 
DDT  and  related  compounds  m  the  United 
States    (West,    1966)    and    about   3    ppm    of 
these  compounds  in  Great  Britain    (Abbott 
et  al ,  1968)  and  Belgium  (Maes  and  Heyn- 
drlckx,  1966) .  Small  amounts  of  several  other 
organochlorlne   pesticides   were   also   found. 
Average  levels  of  DDT  and  related  compounds 
have  remained  constant  In  the  United  States 
Since  1950  (Hayes,  1966)  and  have  decreased 
slightly    m    recent    years    In    Great    Brttaln 
(Abbott  et  al.,  1968).  A  summary  by  RoWn- 
son    (1968)    of   human  residue  loads  shows 
the  wide  varUtlons  found  In  different  Indi- 
viduals. Htunan  residue  loads  are  generally 
far  below  levels  known  to  cause  Intoxication 
(Hunter.    1968).    Data    from    Hayes    et    al. 
(1958)    indicate    ttiat    levels    of    DDT    and 
related  compounds  were  only  about  28%  of 
the  average  to  strict  vegetarians.  Indicating 


that  animal  products  are  the  main  souro* 
of  residues  In  human  body  fat.  The  only 
pesUcldes  occurring  In  significant  amounts 
In  animal  producu  are  organochlorlne  com- 
pounds. 

There  Is  no  direct  evidence  that  present 
levels  of  peetlclde  residues  in  the  human  diet 
or  to  human  body  fat  are  harmful.  How- 
ever, It  has  been  found  that  comparaUvely 
low  levels  of  DDT  and  dleldrln  In  the  diet 
toduce  an  increase  of  microsomal  enaymes 
(Durham.  1968.  Kupfer.  1968)  In  the  liver, 
which  affect  drug  and  steroid  metabolism. 
Theee  effects  have  been  noted  at  levels  of 
as  Uttle  as  2  6  ppm  DDT  to  the  diets  of  raU 
(Flllette,  1968).  The  Increases  in  microso- 
mal enzymes  are  produced  by  many  other 
chemicals  besides  pesUcldes  and  are  evident- 
ly detoxification  mechanisms.  (The  main 
significance  In  man  appears  to  be  that  an 
Increased  rate  of  drug  metabolism  can  re- 
duce human  response  to  the  drugs.) 

The  o.p  isomer  of  DDD  has  been  found 
to  depress  the  functioning  of  the  adrenal 
cortex  In  a  number  of  species,  including 
man.  The  compound  has  been  used  s\ic- 
cessfully  to  treat  Cushtogs  syndrome,  a 
condition  characterized  by  oversecretlon 
of  adrenal  cortical  hormones  (Kupfer,  1968) 
The  pesUclde  o,p-DDD  was  found  to  block 
the  acUon  of  vltamto  D,  In  moblllalng 
calcium  to  rachlUc  chicks,  (SalUfi  and  Holds- 
worth.  1962)  which  may  be  significant  in 
light  of  recent  evidence,  discussed  further  on. 
of  disturbance  of  calcium  metabolism  In 
some  species  of  raptorial  birds.  Reports  that 
O.P-DDT  has  estrogenic  activity  were  recently 
confirmed  by  Bltman  et  al.  (1968) .  Technical 
DDT  contains  about  20%  of  the  o.p  isomer 
(Ounther  and  Jeppson.  1960) .  The  pesticide 
pi>-DDT  can  be  converted  to  p,p-DDD  to  rat 
Uvers  (Datta  et  al..  1964),  and  It  Is  likely 
that  the  oj)  laomer  can  undergo  similar  con- 
version. Unfonxmately.  most  published 
residue  analysis  for  DDT.  DDD,  and  DDE  are 
based  on  the  p.p  Isomers  so  there  is  no  way 
of  assessing  the  practical  Importance  of 
residues  of  the  oj)  Isomers  to  biological 
systems. 


KITECTS   OF    naH    AM»    WILDtXTi; 

Most  reported  Injurious  effects  of  pesticides 
to  fish  and  wildlife  have  Involved  a  small 
group  of  organochlortoe  InsecUcldes.  In  con- 
sidering haaards  to  wildlife,  we  may  distin- 
guish the  effects  of  wildlife  to  areas  directly 
treated  with  pesticides  from  those  resulting 
from  general  environmental  contamtoatlon. 
Direct  treatment  may  be  disastrous  to  wUd- 
Ufe  In  the  area  treated  but  does  not  endanger 
wildlife  generaUy.  If  ueatment  Is  discon- 
tinued, and  the  area  treated  Is  not  too  large, 
complete  recovery  may  be  expected  In  a  few 
yvars.  Where  more  extensive  areas  are  treated, 
as  was  the  case  In  the  fire  and  control  pro- 
gram, recovery  may  be  slow  (Rudd.  1964). 
Effects  on  wildUfe  from  general  environ- 
mental contamlnaUon.  on  the  other  band, 
could  be  more  serious  since  much  larger  areas 
are  Involved.  The  very  existence  of  affected 
species  may  be  threatened,  and  the  con- 
tamlnaUon cannot  be  controlled. 

The  classic  example  of  the  effects  of  treat- 
ing an  aquatic  ecosystem  with  an  organo- 
chlorlne insecttclde  (DDD)  was  described  by 
Himt  and  Blahoff  (1960)  and  has  been  sum- 
marized by  a  number  of  authors.  Cleaa'  Lake. 
California,  was  treated  with  low  levels  of 
this  pesticide  to  control  midges.  Extensive 
concentration  of  this  pesUclde  occurred  In 
the  food  chain  resulting  In  levels  of  up  to 
2800  ppm  to  the  visceral  fat  of  fish  and 
extensive  poisoning  of  grebes  {Aeohmo- 
phorut  occidtntaliM)  inhabiting  the  lake. 
ConcentraUona  of  pesUclde  to  the  edible 
flesh  of  some  fish  approached  200  ppm,  far 
above  legal  tolerances.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous reports  of  severe  poisoning  of  birds, 
particularly  robins  (Tufdtw  miifratoriua) ,  to 
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areas  heavUy  treated  with  DDT  to  control 
Dutch  elm  disease.  "Hiese  are  summarized  by 
Wurster  et  al.  (1966).  Poisoning  Is  thought 
to  result  mainly  from  accumulations  to  In- 
sects and  worms  on  which  the  birds  feed. 
On  the  other  hand,  purple  grackles  {Quis- 
calua  quiscula)  and  red  wing  blackbirds 
{Agelaiua  phoeniceua) ,  both  of  which  may 
be  agricultural  pests,  were  reported  to  be 
unaffected  In  areas  heavily  treated  with  DDT 
(WaUey  et  al.,  1966). 

Carson  (1962)  and  Rudd  (1964)  have  sum- 
marized the  adverse  affects  on  wildlife  and 
domesUc  animals  of  heavy  peetlclde  treat- 
ments used  to  fire  ant  and  Japanese  beetle 
control  programs. 

Organochlortoe     InsecUcldes     are     quite 
stable  in  the  environment  and  are  readUy 
transported  to  air,  on  dust  particles  (Cohen 
and   Plnkerton,    1966).   or   In   water,   either 
dissolved  or  adsorbed  on  parUcles  of  sus- 
pended organic  matter  (Keith,  1966).  Their 
dlssemlnaUon  in  the  environment  Is,  there- 
fore, widespread  and  uncontroUable.  Living 
organisms   have  a  tremendous  capacity   to 
concentrate  organochlorlne  pesticides,  espe- 
cially to  food  chains  where  successive  con- 
centration  occurs   as   small    organisms   are 
consumed  by  larger  ones.  Therefore,  low  con- 
centrations in  the  envlKmment  cannot  be 
assxmied  to  be  harmless.  Hunt  (1966)   cites 
a  number  of  examples  of  such  concentration 
to  natural  systems  to  leveU  tojurioua  to  or- 
ganisms at  the  top  of  food  chatos,  matoly 
flsh-eaUng  birds.  In  the  Clear  Lake  exam- 
ple (Hunt,  1966)  menUoned  previously,  con- 
centraUons  to  the  fat  of  fish-eating  birds 
were   100,000   Umcs   those   applied   to  lake 
water;    a   number   of   Instances   have   been 
noted     where     organochlortne     Insecticides 
have  been  concentrated  several  thousandfold. 
The  dynamics  of  concentration  of  organo- 
chlortne pesUcldes  have  been  dlscusbcd  by 
Robinson  (1967)  and  tovolve  an  equlUbrium 
_         between  Intake,  metabolism,  and  excretion. 
5         The  equUlbrtum  level  attained   at  a  given 
^         totake  of  pesticide  depends  on  the  physiol- 
ogy   of    the    particular    organism    Involved. 
AquaUc  ecosystems  are  particularly  sxiscep- 
tlble  since  the  food  chains  are  more  complex 
than  to  terrestrial  systems  and  the  c^por- 
tiinlty  for  biological  concentration  of  pesti- 
cides Is,  therefore,  greater.  Wide  dissemina- 
tion of  organochlortne  insecticides — partic- 
ularly DDT  and  metabolites — and  dleldrtn  Is 
shown  by  findings  of  substantial  concentra- 
tions to  seals  and  porpoises  In  the  North 
Atlantic  (Holden  and  Marsden.  1967) .  to  sea- 
birds  off  California  (Rlsebrough  et  al..  1967) , 
and  even  In  penguins  and  seals  in  the  Ant- 
arctic (Sladen  et  al..  1966) . 

Robinson  et  al.  (1967)  observed  that  only 
HEOD  (dleldrtn)  and  p,p-DDE  were  found 
in  significant  amounts  In  martne  organisms. 
They  observed  seasonal  fluctuations  in  stor- 
age of  these  compounds,  showtog  that  results 
of  single  analyses  from  one  season  must  be 
toterpreted  cautiously. 

Consideration  of  DDT  to  near-toxic  levels 
has  been  reported  In  a  Long  Uland  salt 
marsh,  and  the  biota  of  this  area  might  be 
significantly  affected  (Woodwell  et  al.,  1967) . 
A  number  of  fish  kills  have  been  observed 
resulting  from  pesticide  runoff  toto  streams 
(Rudd,  1964).  Ferguson  (1967)  has  found 
that  some  organisms  such  as  mosquito  fish 
{Gambusia  affinU)  have  become  resistant  to 
endrtn  and  can  accumulate  sufficient  pesti- 
cide to  their  bodies  to  poison  predators  feed- 
ing on  them.  He  notes  that  large-mouth  bass 
have  disappeared  In  areas  where  such  re- 
sistant fish  occur.  Indicating  tha*  the  effect 
may  be  ecologically  significant.  Resistance  to 
endrln  has  also  been  found  In  sunfish 
(LepomU  sp.).  thus  presumably  presenting 
a  potential  hazard  to  anyone  unfortunate 
enough  to  eat  one. 

XFfTCTS    ON    «KP«ODUCTIOI» 

Where  animals  are  not  directly  poisoned, 
reproduction  may  be  affected,  this  can  be  as 
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serious  as  direct  poisoning.  DeWltt    (1965) 
found  that  vlabUlty  of  pheasant  (Phasianua 
colchicut)   and  quaU  (Collntts  virginianu*) 
eggs  was  affected  by  levels  of  DDT  and  dlel- 
drto  In  the  diets  which  did  not  harm  the 
adults  Where  eggs  hatched,  chicks  frequent- 
ly died  a  few  days  after  hatching.  Environ- 
mental levels  of  organochlortoe  Insecticides 
appear  to  be  high  enough  to  have  effected 
the  reproduction  of  some  species  of  birds. 
The    evidence    is    summarized    by    Wurster 
and  Wlngate  (1968)  and  by  Hlckey  and  An- 
derson (1968).  DecUnes  to  reproductive  rates 
have  been  noted  to  gulU  {Larus  argentatus) . 
the    Bermuda    petrel    (Pterodroma    cahoto). 
and  several  species  of  hawks  and  eagles.  The 
existence  of  some  species  of  hawks  and  eagles 
including    the    osprey    (Pandion    haliaetua) 
and  the  bald  eagle   (Haliaeetus  leucocepha- 
lus)    appectrs  threatened  by  these  reproduc- 
tive failures.  One  species,  the  peregrtoe  fal- 
con {ralco  peregrintia)  has  aUeady  been  ex- 
terminated over  a  large  portion  of  Its  former 
range  (Hlckey  and  Anderson,  1968).  The  de- 
clines began  coincident  with  large  scale  use 
of  DDT.  A  concomitant  decrease  In  eggsheU 
thickness   occurred   concurrentiy   with   this 
decline  Indicating  derangement  of  noineral 
metaboUsm    (Hlckey    and    Anderson,    1968; 
RatcUffe,    1967).    DDT    and    other    organo- 
chlorlne   insecticides    are    known    to    affect 
steroid  metabolism  In  various  species  (Kup- 
fer    1968)     and    are    thus    prime    suspects 
(Hlckey  and  Anderson.  1968)   Residues  of  p,p- 
DDE  In  eggs  of  peregrtoe  falcons  and  sparrow 
hawks    (i4cctpiter   wlatM)    In   Great   Brttato. 
both    species     which     ore     decUnlng,     were 
found  by  Walker  et  al.  (1967)  to  be  higher 
than  for  most  other  species  sampled.  These 
results    may    reflect    differences    In    meUb- 
oUsm  or  greater  exposure  from  food  sources. 
Declines  In  reproduction  with  ospreys  were 
shown  to  be  proportional  to  pesticide  levels 
in  the  eggs  (Ames.  1966) .  The  evidence,  there- 
fore, points  to  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pes- 
ticides as  prime  factors  to  the  recent  decUnes 
of  these  species.  The  species  affected  are  all 
predators  at  the  top  of  food  chains:   thus, 
the  opportunity  for  exposure  to  concentra- 
tions of  residues  magnlfled  biologically  U  at 
a  maxlmimi.  It  has  been  noted  recently  that 
polyedilorlnated  blphenyls,  todustrtal  chemi- 
cals, are  also  widely  distributed  to  the  en- 
vironment and  also  toduce  proUferation  of 
microsomal     enzymes.     Rlsebrough     et     al. 
(1968)    have  found   that  concentrations  of 
polyohlortoated    blphenyls    to    Uvlng    orga- 
nisms are  somewhat  lower  than  p,p-DDE,  but 
these  chemicals  may  also  be  tovolved  to  the 
decUnes  noted  to  raptorial  birds. 

The  vUbiUty  of  fish  eggs  was  also  found 
to  be  affected  adversely  by  DDT.  Losses  of 
newly  hatched  fry  of  lake  trout  to  a  New 
York  State  hatchery  were  traced  to  DDT  res- 
idues to  the  eggs  (Burdlck  et  al.,  1967).  The 
effects  on  reproduction  of  wild  fish  popula- 
tions have  not  been  reported  but  could  be 
significant  in  some  cases. 

Crayfish  are  a  by-product  of  rice  growing 
and  sometimes  are  more  valuable  than  the 
rice.  However,  residues  of  aldrto  and  dleldrtn 
to  the  crayfish  (Procamberus  clarkU)  were 
found  to  be  higher  than  could  be  permitted 
to  toterstate  commerce.  Residues  appeared 
to  result  from  environmental  contamination 
rather  than  treatment  of  rice  seeds  used  to 
the  fields  studied  (Hendrtck  et  al.,  1968). 
aom  HKJs  Airo  cows  of  ddt 
The  spectacular  results  obtained  by  using 
DDT  to  control  insect  disease  vectors  have 
been  well  documented  (Jukes,  1963)  and  one 
can  scarcely  criticize  thU  use  of  DDT.  At 
the  time  these  programs  were  undertaken, 
there  were  few  alternative  pesticides  and 
there  was  no  other  feasible  method  of  con- 
trolUng  these  diseases  so  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively. However,  because  DDT  was  the  beat 
method  of  controlling  tosect-bome  disease 
to  the  1940'8,  does  not  necessaxUy  imply  that 
It  Is  stlU  the  method  of  choice.  TTie  diseases 
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have  been  reduced  greatly  but  not  eradicated; 
resistance  of  insects  to  DDT  Is  widespread, 
and  many  alternative  pesticides  are  available 
today. 

Use  of  heavy  DDT  sprays  to  control  Dutch 
elm  disease  is  an  example  of  benefits  that 
are  purely  esthetic.  Elm  trees  provide  neither 
food  nor  fiber,  and  htmian  lUness  Is  not  In- 
volved. Elm  trees  are  merely  pretty  to  look 
at.  The  value  of  birds  Is  also  mainly  esthetic, 
though  It  may  be  argued  that  they  eat  to- 
sects.   It  is   dlfflciUt   to   Justify   saving  elm 
trees  by  a  method  known  to  klU  large  num- 
bers of  birds  (Wurster  et  al.,  1965).  The  use 
of   an    alternative    pesticide,    methoxychlor, 
has  been  reported  to  be  as  effective  as  DDT 
In  oontrolUng  Dutch  elm  disease  with  much 
less    hazard    to    birds    and    other    wildlife 
(Whltten   and    Swingle,    1964).   Prompt   de- 
struction  of  dead  or  dytog  elm  trees   has 
been  reported  by  Mathysse  (1969)  to  be  ef- 
fective  In  control  of  the  disease.  Whltten 
and  Swingle  (1964),  however,  conclude  that 
this  method  was  of  Uttle  value.  Considera- 
tion   of    benefits    vs.    costs    would    Indicate 
to  us  that  the  use  of  DDT  was  unjustified  to 
this    case    tjecause    of    Its    tojurlous    effects. 
Use  of  methoxychlor  Is  more  expensive  but 
U  largely  free  of  tojurious  effects.  Sanita- 
tion, If  successful,  would  be  cheaper  than  a 
method  vising  pesticides  because  dead  or  dy- 
ing trees  would  have  to  be  removed  sooner 
or   later   anyhow.   Of   coxirse,   sanitation   is 
completely  free  of  tojurtous  side  effects, 
som  suGCxsnoNs  fob  action 
We  have  considered,  up  to  this  potot,  some 
of  the  most  serious  examples  of  tojurtous 
effects  known  to  be  caused  by  pesticides,  or 
for  which  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  they 
are  caused  by  pesticides.  Can  these  tojurlous 
effects  be  reduced  or  eliminated  without  los- 
ing the  benefits  of  pesticides?  It  Is  likely 
that  they  can  be,  to  many  cases,  simply  by 
selecting  tatemative  pesticides.  The  alterna- 
tive pesticides  are  likely  to  be  more  expensive 
when  only  the  cost  of  the  pesticide  material 
Is  considered  and  they  may  be  slightly  leas 
effective  against  given  pests.  Eeallstic  con- 
sideration of  the  true  costs  of  any  pesticide 
must   consider   any   tojtulous  effects,   acci- 
dental or  not,  as  part  of  the  true  coet  of  use 
of  a  pesticide.  With  organochlortne  insecti- 
cides, costs  of  monlt<Hlng  for  envlranmental 
residues   must   be  considered.   With   highly 
toxic  pesticides,  the  costa  of  medical  treat- 
ment and  time  lost  through  lUness  must  be 
considered.   A   realistic   cost /benefit   assess- 
ment using  this  approach  will  tend  to  favor 
the  use  of   nonperalstent  pesticides  of   low 
toxicity  to  man.  We  have  already  discussed 
the  substitution  of  methoxychlor  for  DDT 
for  control  of  Dutch  elm  disease.  The  USDA 
Guide  to  the  Use  of  Insecticides  (1967b)  lists 
several  alternative  insectlcldee  for  most  ap- 
plications, showing  that  It  U  frequently  feas- 
ible, on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge,  to 
substitute  pesticides  of  low  persistence  and 
toxicity.  The  dairy  todustry  has  successfully 
eliminated    the   use    of   persistent    organo- 
chlortne Insecticides  to  production  of  feeds 
and  forages  and   to  the   control   of   Insects 
affecting  daly  cattle.  The  USDA  (1966)    has 
also  ellmtoat«d  broadcast  applications  of  or- 
ganochlortne insecticides  from  many  of  Its 
pest  control  programs:  for  example,  low-vol- 
ume malathlon  sprays  have  been  substituted 
for  dleldrtn  for  grasshopper  control.  In  many 
cases,  it  has  proved  necessary  to  find  alterna- 
tives to  organochlortoe  insecticides  because 
target  insects  have  become  resistant  to  them. 
Ample   toformatlon   Is   now    available   on 
problems   of   pesticide   usage   to   provide   a 
basis  for  specific  action  to  reduce  tojurtous 
effects.  Some  specific  suggestions  for  action 
are: 

1)  Restrict  use  at  DDT  and  dleldrln.  which 
are  the  most  serious  environmental  con- 
taminants. Regulatory  agencies  should 
t«strlet  their  use  of  these  eompotrnds  to  sit- 
uations where  such  usage  is  of  significant 
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benefit  to  human  welfare  and  wdere  It  can  be 
■hown  that  no  alternative  mett  od  of  Insect 
control  Is  feasible.  Cautious  u^  In  public 
health  programs  might,  for  example,  be  Justi- 
fied. Protection  of  purely  ornan)ental  plants 
would  not  be  essential.  Such  iiction  would 
significantly  reduce  envlronmenjtal  contami- 
nation without  totally  precludtilg  the  use  of 
these  compounds  where  such  ^s&ge  Is  ab- 
solutely essential.  Similar  actlob  should  be 
considered  for  other  chlorlnatetl  pesticides. 
Steps  to  Implement  this  appro^h  have  al- 
ready been  taken  by  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  several  states,     i 

2)  Restrict  use  of  highly  tcxlc  organo- 
fthoaphoruB  insecticides,  such  4^  parathlon, 
until  it  is  demonstrated  that  they  can  be 
used  reasonably  safely  under  abtual  condi- 
tions with  some  margin  for  efror. 

3>  The  Public  Health  Servlc^  shoxiid  sys- 
ttfnatlcally  collect  data  on  pesticide  poison- 
ings which  are  clearly  a  significant  public 
health  problem.  Such  data  would  provide  a 
more  accurate  appraisal  of  the  faagnltude  of 
the  problem  and  provide  a  ratlcina!  basis  for 
coTTVctlve  action.  I 

4)  While  steps  are  taken  to  reduce  pesti- 
cide hazards,  research  on  blolo^cal  control 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  aootolerat«d.  The 
question  arises  as  to  whether  ^e  can  safely 
and  effectively  eliminate  the  i|se  of  pecti- 
ddias.  At  the  same  time,  we  mivt  substitute 
biological  control  cautiously,  making  sure  at 
every  stage  that  the  balance  iDf  nature  Is 
undisturbed. 

Analysis  of  costs  and  benefits  of  pesticide 
use  ts  very  complex,  and  judgments  must 
be  conUnuaUy  modified  on  thei  basis  of  ex- 
perience and  new  research  fln<Ungs.  Where 
evidence  Is  presented,  indicating  that  pesti- 
cides may  be  producing  ln]xiri(}us  effects,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  the  burben  of  proof 
of  safety  should  lie  with  the  mser  or  those 
who  advocate  the  use  of  the  i  pesticide  In 
qnestion.  We  believe  that  public  policy  can 
best  be  developed  through  trte  and  open 
discussion  of  cootroverslal  issues  from  vari- 
ous points  of  view  and  hope  thkt  this  paper 
will  make  a  contribution  toward  the  safer 
tue  of  pesticides. 

KVMMAMT 

About  300  pesticide  chemlcails  with  very 
diverse  properties  were  reportect  to  be  in  use 
In  1964.  Some  are  inherently  mare  bazardoxis 
to  fish  and  wildlife  and  to  man  than  others. 
Highly  toxic  organophoepfaate  InaecUcidee 
are  very  hazardous  to  agriculuural  workers 
■lace  they  allow  little  margin  for  carelessness 
or  misuse.  Human  Illnesses  and  deaths  from 
pesticides  could  be  reduced  by  substituting 
less  toxic  compounds  where  they  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Reported  injurious  effects  of 
pesUcldes  to  Hah  and  wildlife  result  mainly 
from  a  limited  number  of  organochlorlne  In- 
secticides, especially  DDT  and  related  com- 
pounds. Heavy  applications  of  DDT  to  con- 
trol Dutch  elm  disease  have  b«en  shown  to 
cause  severe  losses  of  birds  In  the  area  of 
application.  Use  of  the  less  toklc  pesticide, 
methoxyclUor,  or  sanitation,  to  control  the 
disease,  can  reduce  or  eliminate  the  hasards 
to  birds.  Environmental  contatnlnatlon  by 
organochlorlne  insecticides  is  ot  concern  be- 
cause theee  compounds  can  be,  and  have 
been,  biologically  concentrated  to  Injurious 
levels  in  m  number  of  cases.  Lerels  harmless 
to  adulU  can  advenely  affect  hatchablllty 
of  eggs  of  birds  and  fish.  Ther«  Is  consider- 
able evidence  linking  environmental  con- 
tamination with  DDT  and  deriTatives  to  re- 
jnoductive  failures  In  oertait  species  of 
hawks  and  eagles,  resulting  in  s^iarp  decUnes 
In  numbers.  In  xdmhj  Uut*Dce$.  alternative 
pesticides  are  available,  which  may  be  used 
with  siihstantlally  less  hazard  |  to  man  and 
his  environment.  i 
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bls(p  -  cholorophenyl)  ethane.  o,p  -  DDD — 1,1 
dichloro-a-(o-chlorophenyl)  -  2  -  (p  -  chloro- 
phenyl) ethane,  p,p-DDE — 1,1-dlchlaro  -  3,2- 
bl«(p-chlorophenyl) ethylene,  p,p  -DDT — 1,1, 
l-trichloro-2,2-bls(p-chlorophenyl) ethane,  o, 
p-DDT — l,l,l-trlchloro-2(o-chlorophenyl)-2- 
( p-chlorophenyl )  ethane,  Dieldrtn — 1.3,3,4,10, 
10-hexachloro-exo-e,7-epoxy-l,4.4«,6.6,7 ,8,8a- 
octahydro  -  1,4,6,8  -  endo,  exo  -  dUnethano- 
naphthalene,  Kndrln — 1. 3,3,4. 10, 10-hexachlo- 
ro-exo-6.7,-epoxy-l,4.4a,6,6,7.8,8a,-octahydro- 
1,4,5.8-endo,  endo-dimethanonaphthalene, 
parathlon — 0,0-dlethyl  0-p-nitrophenyl  phos- 
phorothioate,  methyl  parathlon  —  0  -  0  -  di- 
methyl, 0-p-nltrophenyl  phosphorothioate, 
methoxy-chlor — 1,1,1  trlchloro  -  3,2  -  bis  (p- 
methoxyphenyl)  ethane. 
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STTPPKXSSION  op  PKST  LEITDOPTKHA  BT  RS1.EAS- 

INO  Paktiaixt  Stskox  Males  :  A  Theoreti- 

CAL  APPBAISAL 

(By  E.  F.  KnlpllDg) 

Scientists  at  many  Institutions  are  inves- 
tigating the  effects  of  atomic  radiation  and 
chemosterllants  on  reproduction  in  Lepidop- 
tera.  These  insects  Include  some  of  the  most 
destructive  pests  of  agriculture.  The  ulti- 
mate purpose  is  to  utilize  sterilized  insects 
to  control  populations  as  is  now  being  done 
with  the  screw-worm  fly,  Coc/illomyla  homi- 
nivorax,  and  certain  tephridid  fruit  flies. 
Early  attempts  to  sterilize  Lepldoptera  and 
other  orders  of  Insects  emphasized  methods 
that  would  assure  100%  sterility  in  the  in- 
sects Intended  for  release. 

However,  the  adverse  effects  of  high  doses 
of  radiation  on  the  mating  competitiveness 
and  behavior  of  many  insects,  including 
Lepldoptera,  have  caused  researchers  to  con- 
centrate greater  effort  In  recent  years  on  the 
use  of  minimum  doses  that  produce  a  high 
degree  of  sterility  but  not  necessarily  com- 
plete sterility. 

Proverbs  (1962)  first  observed  that  sub- 
sterilizing  doses  of  ganuna  radiation  admin- 
istered to  male  codling  moths,  Laseyrisca 
pomonella,  and  subsequently  mated  to  nor- 
mal females  resulted  in  reduced  numbers  of 
F,  pirogeny  that  were  predominantly  males 
possessing  a  high  level  of  sterility.  Other  In- 
vestigators working  on  Lepldoptera  have 
since  obtained  similar  eSecU  on  F,  progeny 
and  have  conducted  studies  to  determine 
the  effects  of  substerllUing  doses  to  subse- 
quent generations.  In  such  studies.  North 
and  Holt  (1988a,  b) ,  Proshold  and  BartrtI  (in 
press).  Walker  and  Quintuia  (1988),  Walker 
(1988),  and  others  have  shown  that  sub- 
sterilizing  doses  of  radiation  to  male  parents 
can  cause  various  levels  of  sterility  In  the 
F,  progeny  that  do  complete  develc^ment. 
In  addition,  the  writer  has  been  furnished 
with  unpublished  data  on  delayed  sterility 
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in  Lepldoptera  obtained  by  D.  T.  North,  Q.  Q. 
Holt,  F.  I.  Proshold,  and  M.  T.  Ouye.  These 
data  show  that  substerillzlng  doses  of  gamma 
radiation  are  capable  of  producing  genetic 
damage  In  the  cabbage  looper,  Trichoplusia 
ni,  the  tobacco  budworm,  Heliothis  virescens, 
and  the  pink  bollworm,  Pectinophora  gossy- 
piella,  that  may  be  transmitted  as  sterility 
effects  to  F,  progeny  that  are  successful  In 
completing  development  to  the  adult  stage. 
Of  special  significance,  the  level  of  sterility 
and  other  lethal  factors  are  higher  in  both 
sexes  of  the  F,  progeny  than  in  the  treated 
male  parent.  (Investigations  by  Bauer  (1967) 
offer  an  explanation  of  the  cytogenetic 
mechanisms  involved  in  the  delayed  sterility 
effects  of  irradiation  on  Lepldoptera) . 

Calculations  by  the  writer,  based  on  the 
published  and  unpublished  data  obtained 
by  the  cited  Investigators  at  Fargo.  NX>., 
Indicate  that  high  levels  of  sterility  in  F, 
populations  resulting  from  the  release  of 
males  receiving  only  a  moderate  sterilizing 
dose  of  radiation  would,  theoretically,  pro- 
duce more  effective  suppression  of  popula- 
tions than  the  release  cf  100%  sterUc  moths. 
The  higher  level  of  suppression  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  greater  suppression  that  can 
be  expected  because  of  increased  mating 
comp>etitivenes8  and  greater  competitiveness 
of  sperms  of  moths  receiving  the  lower  doses. 

It  seems  Important  to  record  the  results 
of  these  calculations  and  then  make  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  significance  of  these  genetic 
effects  in  suppressing  reproduction  in  natural 
Insect  populations  subjected  to  the  release 
of  partially  sterile  insects. 

The  practical  significance  of  basic  data 
on  sterility  In  Insects  can  easily  be  overlooked 
or  remain  obscure  unless  such  data  are  care- 
fully evaluated  In  terms  of  practical  use  for 
the  control  of  Insects.  The  ttieoretical  blo- 
mathematlcal  approach  can  project  the  gen- 
eral magnitude  of  effects  to  be  expected  if  re- 
leased Insects  carrying  known  lethal  genetic 
factors  are  progranuned  into  hypothetical 
normal  Insect  population  models.  However,  if 
such  calculations  are  to  be  realistic  and 
meaningful,  they  must  be  based  on  a  reason- 
ably good  understanding  of  the  biology,  be- 
havior, population  dynamics,  and  natural 
densities  of  the  Insects  that  are  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  suppression  method  under 
consideration. 

There  are  obvious  limitations  to  such  a 
theoretical  approach  since  detailed  informa- 
tion on  Important  parameters,  such  as  the 
natural  population  density  and  relative  be- 
havior of  released  and  natural  moths,  may 
be  lacking.  Yet.  the  theoretical  approach  may 
be  the  only  feasible  way  to  make  initial  ap- 
praisals of  the  potential  value  of  different 
methods  of  insect  control.  Reaearch  resources 
are  generally  Inadequate  to  undertake  a  series 
of  large-scale  field  experiments  that  would  be 
desirable  or  necessary  to  determine  the  Im- 
pact of  various  suppression  methods,  espe- 
cially when  the  methods  Involve  genetic  ma- 
nipulations that  may  not  have  maxlmimi 
Impact  until  one  or  more  generations  have 
elapsed.  Many  of  the  Insects  in  question  are 
capable  of  flying  hundreds  of  miles  during 
their  lifespan.  Thus,  testing  has  to  be  done 
In  very  large  areas  or  with  Isolated  popula- 
tions to  determine  what  degree  of  suppression 
will  result.  Even  when  testing  on  small 
Islands  Is  feasible,  there  may  be  no  com- 
parable Island  populations  to  use  In  com- 
paring the  effects  of  different  types  of  treat- 
ments, Including  untreated  populations. 
Thus,  the  theoretical  biomathematlcal  ap- 
proach, though  limited.  Is  an  important  way 
to  appraise  the  merits  and  limitations  of 
different  methods  of  Insect  suppression  and 
can  guide  laboratory  and  field  investigations 
to  the  methods  that  are  most  likely  to  be 
effective  and  practical.  Of  course,  adequate 
field  trials  will  still  be  essential  as  a  final 
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step  in  the  development  of  any  Insect  sup- 
pression method. 

Tills  paper  appraises  the  role  that  releases 
of  partially  sterile  Izisects  capable  of  trans- 
mitting sterility  effects  to  the  F^  generation 
can  play  In  the  suppression  of  certain  pest 
Lepldoptera.  Population  models  will  be  used 
to  calculate  the  theoretical  suppression  of 
reproduction  achieved  by  InUoducing  Insects 

•-ylng   certain    assumed    sterility    factors. 

e  calciilated  degree  of  suppression  will  be 
compared  with  the  reproductive  potential  of 
a  hypothetical  normal  population  and  also 
with  a  population  subjected  to  the  release  of 
moths  treated  with  a  conventional  100  To 
sterilizing  dose.  Similiar  theoretical  calcu- 
lations have  been  used  previously  (Knipllng. 
1964,  1966;  Knipllng  and  McGulre.  1966. 
1968)  to  appraise  the  potential  value  of 
methods  of  suppressing  Insect  populations. 

asstmed  eftects  or  strBSTEan .tztnc  doses  or 

RADIATION 

As  noted,  information  on  Inherited  sterility 
in  H.  virescens  and  T.  ni  obtained  at  the 
Metabolism  and  Radiation  Research  Labor- 
atory indicates  that  substerillzlng  doses  of 
radiation  t^plied  to  males  will  cause  genetic 
damage  in  progeny  that  result  from  mates 
with  normal  females.  Additional  information 
on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  these  effects 
is  needed,  but.  current  information  indl- 
c'tes  that  15  kr  doses  of  gamma  radiation 
applied  to  male  Insects  will  cause  of  the 
order  of  60  <^-  sterility.  However,  the  progeny 
that  result  from  eggs  that  do  hatch  are 
virtually  100%  sterile.  Some  egg  hatch  may 
occMi  when  the  F,  moths  mate  with  normal 
moths  of  the  opposite  sex,  but  the  mortality 
In  larvae,  pupae,  and  adults  Is  higher  than 
for  normal  insects.  Moreover,  any  adult 
progeny  that  are  produced  show  some 
sterility  when  mated  to  normal  moths.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  theoretical  appraisal, 
complete  suppression  of  reproduction  is  as- 
sumed for  P,  moths  that  develop  from  mat- 
ing between  treated  male  parents  and  normal 
female  parents. 

It  Is  also  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  that  all  treated  moths,  regardless  of 
the  dose  of  radiation,  and  all  progeny  car- 
rying inherited  genetic  damage  have  mating 
competitiveness  equivalent  "^o  that  of  normal 
Insects.  Moths  receiving  low  doses  of  radia- 
tion are  known  to  approach  the  mating  com- 
petitiveness of  normal  moths,  but  some  re- 
duction in  competitiveness  is  likely  to  occur 
even  with  the  reduced  doses.  Tlierefore,  In 
releasing  moths  for  practical  control,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  re- 
leased moths  to  overcome  any  decrease  In 
competitiveness  that  would  result  from  the 
treatment. 

TSEMO  OF  A  NORMAI.  POTULATION  Or  MOTHS 

Before  calculating  the  suppressive  effects 
of  releasing  Insects  that  transmit  sterility  to 
the  F,  progeny.  It  Is  first  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  reference  model  that  deplete  the  trend 
of  a  normal  population.  The  writer  assumes 
a  fivefold  increase  per  generation  for  several 
successive  generations  as  reasonably  repre- 
sentative of  the  average  normal  rate  of  in- 
crease of  an  imcontrolled  low  density  popu- 
lation. The  hypothetical  popiilatlon  is  as- 
sumed to  start  at  a  density  level  of  1000 
moths  per  square  mile  In  the  first  generation. 
Although  a  constant  rate  of  increase  In  each 
generation  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  in 
nature.  It  will  simplify  calculations  to  apply 
a  constant  fivefold  increase  rate  until  the 
population  stablllEes  at  the  maximum  density 
that  the  environment  wlU  maintain.  If  a 
normal  low  density  Vs  1000  moths  per  square 
mile,  we  might  expect  the  maximum  density 
to  be  of  the  order  of  125,000  moths  per  square 
mile  per  generation. 

With  certain  multlgeneratlon  Lepldoptera, 
the   density    of    a   popolatlon   that    causes 
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economically  In^KMtant  damage  to  a  crop 
(tbe  economic  threshold)  Is  not  likely  to  be 
reached  until  about  the  third  generation. 
Therefore,  the  acsumptlon  Is  mide  that  for 
practical  suppression,  the  populktlons  must 
be  kept  well  below  25.000.  The  morm&l  un- 
oontrolled  population  Lb  aasume<^  to  develop 
aa  follows: 
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TEKND   OP   A   POPUIJkTION    OF    MOT 
A    atLEASE    OF     100    ,     STEEILI 

As  already   noted,   past   appraisals 
feaslbUuy   of   the   genetic   appr  jai 
control  of  insects  have  been  ba»  id 
suppression  to  be  expected  iron 
of    completely    sterile   Insecu. 
seems  appropriate  to  first  proj 
retlcal  effect  to  be  expected  frokn 
100 '~c   sterile  moths  for  one  geieratlcn 
suppression  of  Wc  of  the  reprad 
population    consisting    oi    lOOO 
would  be  necessary  to  release 
petltlve  sterile  insects  of  both 
sterile  males    (When  Insects 
sterile,  it  is  generally  accepted 
lease  of  both  sexes  has  the  aame 
sterile    males   only.)    The 
produced  by  releasing  these 
lie  but  fully  compeUtlve  mothii 
arst   generation  Is  shown   In 
model: 
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The  calculations  neceasary  toj  estimate  the 
trend  of  a  population  after  tie  release  of 
sterile  insects  are  raiher  sin  pie.  If  4500 
sterile  males  are  competing  with  500  normal 
males  for  500  normal  femailes,  Which  results 
in  a  9:1  sterile  to  fertile  male  raUo.  only 
lO^r  or  50  or  the  normal  feiyales  will  be 
expected  to  mate  with  normal '  males.  How- 
ever, according  to  our  basic  parameter,  the 
Insects  that  do  make  normal  matlngs  will 
produce  a  fivefold  Increase  In  their  number. 
Thus.  If  50  normal  females  mate  with  50 
normal  males  in  the  initial  natural  popula- 
tion. 500  normal  progeny  can  be  expected. 
Since  no  additional  releasee  ara  programmed 
and  since  the  sterile  moths  thait  are  released 
win  not  survive  to  affect  the  next  generation, 
the  surviving  fertile  populatloti  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  Increaaf  fivefold  per 
generation.  { 

The  release  during  the  first  Igeneratlon  of 
100'%  sterile  males  that  are  fulty  competitive 
from  the  standpoint  of  mating  behavior 
and  sperm  activity  will  have  a  marked  sup- 
preeatve  effect  compared  wltb  an  uncon- 
trolled population.  However.!  unless  such 
releases  are  continued  in  suqsequent  gen- 
erations, the  population  IneriBaaee  quickly 
after  the  Initial  reduction.  By  the  T,  gen- 
eration, 03.500  moths  will  h^e  developed, 
and  maximum  density  can  bti  expected  by 
the  P,  generation.  In  contrast,  imd  as  already 
noted,  the  uncontrolled  population  will  reach 
maximum  density  In  the  P^  getieratlon. 
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TREND  OF  A  popuuiTioN  OF  MOTHS  REOEiviNO  A  Suppression  to  be  expected  from  the  release 
MXEASB  OF  PARTIALLY  OTEWLizED  MALM  of  partially  Sterile  moths  lor  two  generations. 
DuxiNO  OKX  CXKXRATION  The  releases  will  be  programmed  for  the  par- 

The  trend  of  a  hypothetical  popt^atlon  of     -^.-^S^.f^ ^rpk;Si;^tere  m'a.« 
moths  receiving  a  release  of  partial  8t«Ue  bfreleased  at  the  rate  of  4600  during 

males  to  compete  w^th  "»«  P"^"^,^  SI"*"*-  each  of  the  two  generations.  The  trend  ot 
Uon  will  not  be  projected.  The  number  «-  f^^^^^,^  population  through  the  P. 
leased  Is  the  same  ^ ,  "^«  '^'i?^/^  °jj;'^^-  ^ne^n  when^^rtlally  sterile  moths  are* 
pletely  sterile  moths  released.  The  t^eoretica^^     «^  ^  t^Tparent  and  F,  genera- 

population  through  the  Pi  generations  Is  .,__g  j. -j,own  below • 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  assumed  sup-  tlons  Is  shown  oeiow. 
presslve  effects  already  discussed.  Partially 
sterile  males  are  assumed  to  suppress  re- 
production by  60"c  when  they  mate  with 
normal  females,  and  the  eggs  that  hatch 
are  assumed  to  develop  Into  moths  of  normal  Gtneration 

vigor  and  competitiveness.  The  Ft   progeny      — k 

developing  from  40"^  of  the  eggs  that  hatch     p,r,„, 

are  assumed  to  be  completely  sterile  because     F,  (500  normal.  1.800 

of  the  accumulative  suppression  of  reproduc-        stenle) 

tlon  due  to  sterile  eggs,  increased  larval  mor-     pljisd "noViiuC  1.020 

tallty.   Increased   pupal   mortality,   increased        sterile). -'. 

ratios  of  males  to  females,  and  finally  a  sub-     f, 

stantlal  level  of  sterility  In  adults  that  do     Fi 

sun'lve.  " 

The    trend    of    the    hypothetical    natural        is«e  e«planation  In  appandit  ol  the  method  fallowed  in 
population    of    100    moths    (500    males    and     calculatinj  the  results  presented  in  the  table 
500  females)  receiving  a  release  of  4500  60%  ^   ^^   ^^j^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  hypothetical 

sterile  males  Is  as  follows:  populaUon  are  reasonably  representaUve  of 

the  results  that  would  be  obtained  In  prac- 
tical release  programs,  a  noneconomlc  popu- 
lation would  be  virtually  assured  by  releasing 
parUally  sterile  insects  In  ratios  Indicated. 
The  maximum  number  of  fertile  moths  pres- 
ent In  the  release  area  would  remain  far  be- 
low the  assumed  economic  damage  threshold 
throughout  a  season.  Calculations  are  not 
shown,  but  If  100%  sterile  moths  were  re- 
leased for  two  generations  (release  during 
the  parent  and  P,  generations  would  produce 
the  greatest  Impact) .  the  F,  population  could 
be  expected  to  reach  a  level  of  at>out  18.500 
moths.  While  this,  too,  would  be  below  the 
assumed  economic  density  threshold  of  25.- 
0(X)  moths,  the  theoretical  number  produced 
is  much  higher  than  for  the  hypothetical  pop- 
ulations subjected  to  the  release  of  partially 
sterile  males.  These  results  further  confirm 
the  potential  superiority  of  the  partially  ster- 
ile males  over  completely  sterile  males  for 
the  suppression  of  moth  populations. 

POSSIBLE  PRACTICAL  VSE  OF  DELATED  STKRILrrT 
FOR  IHI  SUPPRESSION  OF  LEPIDOPTKROUS  IN- 
SECT psais 

As  noted  earlier,  certain  species  of  Lepldop- 
tera  are  among  the  most  destructive  Insects 
affecting  agriculture  and  forestry.  Broad 
spectrum  Insecticides  are  currently  used  for 
their  control,  which  cause  adverse  side  effects 
to  Insect  parasites,  insect  predators,  and 
other  beneficial  organisms.  Moreover,  some 
species  have  become  resistant  to  Insecticides, 
which  makes  the  continued  use  of  such  in- 
secticides costly  and  uncertain.  There  Is, 
therefore,  an  urgent  need  to  strive  for  more 
effective,  more  economical,  and  more  accept- 
able methods  of  control. 

Such  pests  as  the  corn  earworm  (bollworm 
on  cotton),  the  tobacco  bud  worm,  the  cab- 
bage looper.  and  the  fall  armyworm.  Spodop- 
tera  frugiperda,  are  capable  of  spreading  into 
regions  several  hundred  miles  from  known 
areas  of  winter  survival  and  Increasing  there 
into  economically  Important  populations. 
Thus,  more  and  more  of  the  attention  of  the 
Entomology  Research  Division  is  now  being 
devoted  to  ecological  research  designed  to 
determine  where  the  adults  migrate,  how 
many  moths  are  present  in  a  given  area,  and 
how  far  they  spread  In  a  season.  The  ulti- 
mate goal  Is  to  apply  suppressive  measures 
against  the  populations  when  they  are  at 
their  lowest  level  and  when  the  range  of  dis- 
tribution and  the  host  plants,  both  culti- 
vated and  wild,  are  most  restricted.  Other- 
wise, control  mtist  be  applied  later  on  larger 
acreages  of  crops  and  also  when  the  insects 
are  likely  to  be  more  abundant.  The  Intent 


I  Sea  eiplanatioa  In  apoendii  of  the  matt>od  tolloMOd  In  cal- 
culatini  the  results  presented  in  each  generation. 

The  natural  moths  subjected  to  the  re- 
lease of  100%  sterile  males,  as  already  noted, 
would  reach  a  theoretical  population  of  83.- 
500  by  the  P.  generation.  In  marked  contrast, 
the  population  subjected  to  the  release  of 
parUally  sterile  males  would  reach  a  theoret- 
ical population  of  only  13,500  by  the  P.  gen- 
eraUon  The  reduced  population  Is  due  to  the 
suppressive  effects  in  both  the  parent  and 
P,  generations.  <>n  the  basis  of  the  param- 
eters established.  1800  of  the  2300  moths  in 
the  Pj  generation  would  be  sterile.  The  regu- 
lar fivefold  Increase  rate  Is  assumed  to  occur 
In  the  P,  and  P,  generations  because  of  the 
atieence  of  competing  sterile  mo>ths  in  the 
populations 

The  greater  suppressive  effect  produced  by 
the  release  of  parUally  sterile  males  can  per- 
haps be  more  readily  appreciated  by  point- 
ing out  that  It  would  be  necessary  to  release 
alxjut  four  times  as  many  cotnpletely  sterile 
as  partially  sterile  males  during  the  parent 
generaUon  to  have  the  same  suppressive  ef- 
fect. It  Is  emphasized  that  the  higher  degree 
of  suppression  of  reproduction  Is  calculated 
fcr  the  release  of  partially  sterile  males  does 
not  take  Into  account  the  greater  mating 
competitiveness  of  moths  receiving  of  the 
order  of  15  kr  radiation  as  compared  with 
motbs  that  receive  of  the  order  of  35  kr 
radl«Uon  required  to  assure  100%  sterility. 

TREND  or  A  POPT7LATION  OF  MOXaS  RXCUVINC 
RKLKASXS  OF  PAXTIALLT  STERIUZXD  MAI  E» 
DURINO  TWO   GKNnunONS 

In  the  suppression  of  multlgeneratlon 
moth  populations  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing protection  of  crops  from  significant  dam- 
age, the  release  ot  treated  moths  for  one 
generation  only  probably  would  not  be  ade- 
quate. A  number  of  important  lepldopteroua 
insects,  especially  In  warmer  climates,  may 
have  five  generations  or  more  during  a  crop- 
growing  season.  Tberefoare,  anotner  hypo- 
thetical  model  is  established  to  show  the 
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Of  such  an  approach  is  not  eradication  but 
suppression  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  substanUally  reduce  economic  losses. 

Information  about  the  distribution  and 
abundance  of  many  of  the  more  Important 
Lepldoptera  during  periods  of  scarcity  is  ob- 
viously of  special  Importance  to  the  concept 
of  population  suppression  by  sterility  or  by 
other  geneUc  manipulation.  L.uglnblll  (1928) 
reported  many  years  ago  that  In  the  eastern 
United  States,  the  fall  armyworm  survives 
the  winter  only  In  southern  Florida,  although 
in  the  summer  and  fall  It  often  spreads 
throughout  the  entire  eastern  United  States. 
Recent  studies  also  indicate  that  the  area  of 
winter  survival  of  the  cabbage  looper  In  the 
East  may  be  restricted  to  Florida  and  the 
warmer  coastal  areas  along  the  Oulf  Coast 
and  the  southern  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  cot- 
ton leaiworm.  Alabama  argillacea,  a  poten- 
tially important  pest  of  cotton  In  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  southwest,  has  long 
been  known  to  survive  the  winter  only  In 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Even  the  wide- 
spread and  damaging  corn  earworm  and  to- 
bacco budworm  may  overwinter  In  an  area 
that  is  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  range 
these  Insects  occupy  as  pests  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year  Catches  in  light 
traps  and  studies  of  egg  and  larval  abun- 
dance indicate  that  during  the  early  spring 
months  papulations  In  these  areas  are  gen- 
erally less  than  5%  as  high  as  during  the 
periods  of  g:reatest  abundance  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall. 

Tliese  features  of  the  population  densities, 
distribution,  dispersal  behavior,  and  popula- 
tion dynamics  of  scMne  of  the  lepldopterous 
Insects  are  highly  relevant  to  the  practical 
appltcaUon  of  the  genetic  approach  to  the 
control  of  these  insects.  The  new  findings  on 
delayed  sterility  In  lepldopterous  Insects 
could  be  of  special  significance  in  utilizing 
the  sterility  approach  to  the  suppression 
of  scHne  of  our  strong  flying  lepldopterous 
Insects. 

Additional  Information  is  needed  on  the 
magnitude  ol  the  effects  of  delayed  sterility 
In  different  species  of  Lepldoptera.  There  Is 
also  a  need  for  more  precise  Information  on 
the  size  and  distribution  of  overwintered 
populations  of  many  of  the  more  Important 
species.  However,  the  genetic  approach  to 
population  suppression  seems  to  offer  suffi- 
cient potential  to  Justify  an  appraisal  of  the 
possibilities  based  on  available  information. 
As  examples,  we  will  consider  the  feasibility 
of  using  partially  sterile  male  releases  to 
suppress  the  cabliage  looper  In  the  eastern 
United  States  and  the  corn  earworm  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

CABBAGE  LOOPER  IN  THE  BASTERN  UNITKO  STATSS 

The  cabbage  looper,  one  of  the  Important 
vegetable  pests  in  the  United  States,  also  at- 
tacks other  crops  including  cotton  and 
tobacco.  Insecticides  are  presenUy  the  only 
practical  means  of  control.  Precise  informa- 
tion is  lacking  about  the  costs  of  control  in 
the  eastern  United  States  and  the  extent  of 
crop  losses.  However,  conservative  estimates 
would  be  05  million  annually  for  control  and 
an  annual  loss  of  $20  million.  Moreover,  the 
Insect  Is  highly  resistant  to  certain  Insecti- 
cides, and  alternate  methods  are  urgently 
needed.  Thus,  If  virtually  complete  suppres- 
sion of  the  population  In  the  Elast  could  be 
achieved,  an  annual  investment  of  as  much 
as  025  million  wouM  be  Justified.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  achieving  control  of  the  insect 
In  this  area  by  using  inherited  sterility  are 
therefore  examined. 

Efforts  being  made  to  obtain  reliable  esti- 
mates of  the  abundance  and  distribution  of 
the  cabbage  looper  in  the  Southeast  during 
the  period  of  greatest  scarcity  are  not  yet 
complete.  However,  preliminary  estimates 
made  in  consultation  with  T.  J.  Henneberry 
and  C.  R.  aentry  suggest  that  an  average 
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density  of  500  adult  cabbage  loopers  per 
square  mile  would  be  a  reasonably  conserva- 
tive figure  for  the  generaUon  of  lowest  abun- 
dance and  most  reotrlcted  dlstribuUon.  In 
addition,  there  are  Indications  that  the  cab- 
bage looper  In  the  East  sxirvlves  the  winter 
only  In  Florida  and  possibly  In  parts  of  ad- 
jacent states.  Thus,  we  will  assume  a  winter 
survival  area  of  100,000  square  miles  with 
an  average  density  of  500  moths  i>er  square 
mile.  If  these  estimates  are  realistic,  it  would 
l>e  necessary  to  deal  with  a  natural  popula- 
Uon of  50  million  Insects — 26  million  males 
and  25  million  females. 

The  hypotheUcal  model  (p.  467)  suggests 
that  an  IniUal  overflpodlng  ratio  In  the  par- 
ent generation  of  nine  partially  sterile  males 
to  one  natural  male,  followed  by  the  release 
of  a  like  number  of  parUally  sterile  moths  in 
the  P,  generaUon.  will  keep  a  populaUon  sup- 
pressed to  a  relatively  low  level  through  five 
generations.  If  500  million  cabbage  loopers 
were  reared  to  provide  250  million  partially 
sterile  males  for  the  releases  during  the  first 
generation,  this  would  provide  an  Initial  raUo 
of  10  partially  sterile  to  one  normal  ferUle 
male.  Then  if  the  same  number  were  reared 
and  released  during  the  F,  generaUon,  the 
total  requirements  for  moths  would  be  one 
billion.  This  would  provide  500  million  males 
for  partial  sterllizaUon  and  release.  On  such 
large  scale.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  rear,  treat,  and  release  the  moths  at 
a  cost  of  92.5  million.  The  separation  of  sexes. 
If  necessary,  would  probably  increase  the 
estimated  cost,  but  there  Is  a  good  possibility 
that  differential  sterility  methods  for  the 
females  by  the  use  of  hormones  or  other 
sterility  agents  could  be  developed. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  hypo- 
thetical proJecUons  are  based  on  limited  In- 
formation concerning  the  overall  suppressive 
effects  that  would  result  from  the  release  of 
pMrtlally  sterile  males.  Also,  precise  Infor- 
mation about  the  size  of  the  natural  popu- 
atlon  and  the  cost  of  rearing  and  releasing 
moths  Is  lacking.  Therefore,  the  projections 
on  requirements  and  costs  could  be  too 
low.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  prob- 
ably an  equal  chance  that  some  projections 
are  too  conservative.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  release  the  projected  number  of  in- 
sects to  hold  the  population  below  the  eco- 
nomic threshold.  Also,  It  may  be  possible 
to  employ  other  suppressive  measures  the 
first  year  to  reduce  populations  In  limited 
areas  of  high  concentrations  so  as  to  lower 
the  overall  populaUon  to  a  level  that  could 
then  be  more  readily  managed  by  the  release 
of  moths.  If  the  entire  natural  population 
can  be  effecUvely  suppressed  throughout  the 
first  year,  it  should  be  possible  to  maintain 
suppression  In  subsequent  years  at  much 
lower  cost  because  of  the  reduced  natural 
population.  Thus,  if  the  cost  for  the  first 
year  is  higher  than  estimated,  the  average 
costs  over  a  period  of  several  years  might  be 
lower.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  even 
If  the  average  annual  cost  of  this  genetic 
approach  to  the  suppression  of  the  cabbage 
looper  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  were  two  times  as  high  as  projected, 
the  total  cost  of  05  million  would  sUll  be 
no  higher  than  the  estimated  annual  cost 
of  control  with  Insecticide;!.  More  Important, 
if  the  Insects  were  suppressed  to  subeco- 
nomlc  levels  throughout  the  area,  the  esti- 
mated $20  million  annual  loss  to  crop  owners 
in  the  eastern  states  would  not  occur,  and 
the  environmental  pollution  resulting  from 
the  use  of  InsecUcides  would  be  avoided. 

COSN  EARWORM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  corn  earworm  (H.  zea)  is  perhaps  the 
most  damaging  Insect  In  the  United  States. 
It  has  Wide  distribution  and  becomes  abun- 
dant throughout  moet  of  the  naUon  during 
favorable  seasons.  The  number  of  insects 
exlsUng  in  an  area  during  the  generaUon  of 
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lowest  abundance  is  not  known.  However,  in- 
vestigators In  the  Entomology  Research  Di- 
vision have  obtained  sufflcleut  tnformaUon 
to  suggest  that  a  population  density  esti- 
mate of  1000  moths  of  both  sexes  per  square 
mile  would  be  a  reasonably  valid  estimate 
(Snow  et  al..  In  press).  Therefore.  In  this 
appraisal,  an  average  density  of  1000  moths 
of  both  sexes  per  square  mile  will  be  as- 
stuned  for  the  generation  having  the  lowest 
density  and  the  estimate  will  be  applied  to  a 
reasonably  well-isolated  ecological  region,  the 
Central  Valley  of  California,  where  California 
agriculture  is  largely  concentrated.  The  Val- 
ley and  the  foothill  regions  comprise  an  area 
that  probably  does  not  exceed  25.000  square 
miles  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  moun- 
tains and  the  ocean,  on  the  north  by  moun- 
tains  and  forests,  on  the  east  by  mountain 
ranges,  and  on  the  south  by  extensive  seml- 
atrid  lands. 

According  to  estimates  Issued  by  the  Cali- 
fomia  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1967. 
the  ocm  earworm  In  that  state  caused  losses 
to  agriculture  aggregaUng  $31 .378.940.  In  ad- 
dition, an  estimated  $12,962,708  was  spent 
for  control  with  Insecticides.  Therefore,  the 
total  loss  to  agriculture  due  to  this  pest  In 
California  In  1967  was  about  $45  million. 
Against  this  background,  the  possibility  of 
achieving  and  maintaining  suppression  of 
the  insect  by  the  use  of  reared  and  released 
moths  that  transmit  sterility  will  be  consid- 
ered as  before. 

On  the  basis  of  an  average  density  of  1000 
moths  per  square  mile  in  an  area  of  25.000 
square  miles,  the  initial  natural  populaUon 
is  25  million  moths  of  both  sexes.  The  insects 
are  probably  concentrated  in  specific  locall- 
Ues  within  the  total  area  where  t;hey  survive 
the  winter,  but  an  assumed  average  density 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  calculations. 
The  producUon,  treatment,  and  release  of 
125  million  male  moths  for  the  Initial  re- 
leases would  provide  a  10:1  ratio  of  released 
native  males.  A  like  number  will  be  pro- 
jected for  release  during  the  P,  generation. 
Thus.  500  million  moths  would  have  to  be 
reared  to  release  250  million  males  for  one 
season.  The  rearing  of  com  earworm  moths 
is  likely  to  be  more  costly  than  for  the  cab- 
bage looper.  If  rearing,  sterilizing,  releasing, 
and  other  costs  amount  to  $5.00  per  1000 
moths  or  $5000  per  million,  the  total  cost 
would  be  $2.5  million.  As  with  the  cabbage 
looper  m  the  eastern  United  States,  an  extra 
investment  might  have  to  be  made  In  other 
means  of  control  on  a  regional  basis  to  re- 
duce the  national  populaUons  to  manage- 
able levels  during  the  first  year.  However,  as 
with  the  looper,  if  the  population  can  be 
largely  suppressed  for  one  season,  continued 
suppression  should  be  pxossible  at  substan- 
tially less  cost  in  subsequent  years.  If  com- 
plete economic  control  of  H.  zea  could  be 
achieved  In  California  for  an  average  annual 
Investment  of  as  little  as  $2.5  million,  the 
savings  In  this  state  alone  would  be  over 
$40  million  per  year.  Perhaps  such  efficiency 
is  too  much  to  hope  for,  but  even  if  the  esti- 
mated average  annual  cost  of  suppression 
is  low  by  a  fivefold  factor,  an  average  annual 
cost  of  $12.5  million  per  year  would  contrast 
with  the  approximately  $13  million  now 
spent  for  control  with  InsecUcides.  Moreover, 
if  this  method  suppressed  the  Insect  below 
the  level  of  economic  daimage.  the  net  sav- 
ings to  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  state 
would  be  about  $30  mUUon  per  year,  and 
there  would  be  the  additional  benefits  of  a 
method  of  control  that  Is  highly  selective 
and  thus  would  avoid  the  side  effects  that 
result  from  the  use  of  insecticides.  On  the 
basis  of  this  appraisal,  the  genetic  approach 
to  the  area  suppression  of  the  corn  earworm 
offers  unusual  promise,  and  adequate  sup- 
port of  the  Intensive  research  sUlI  necessary 
to  develop  the  method  would  seem  to  be 
Justified. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  REUTHER 

HON.  FRANkISoIIPSON,  JR. 

or  I»«W  JDMBT 
IN  THE  HOtJSB  Of  HKPRESHn-ATIVBS 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

Si^CT  SvSane  crash  that  took  the 

SfTor  witer    Reuther   has   deprived 

^Sa  of  a  forceful,  effecttve  leader 


ss?d?r^on°J--Trs 

Tto^w""  waiter  Reuther  as  a  >Jgorou8 
unioSeader.  a  warm  friended  a  far- 
sighted  and  compassionate  hmnan  ^mg 
Walter  Reuther  devoted  his  Uie  to  uie 
tra'SeuSon  movement  attempUn^to  ge 
an  ever  expanding  share  of  the  national 
^e^Ih  not  only  for  hL^  own  auto  workers 
bTfor  all  unionists.  He  Pioneered  In 
z£mSg  profit  sharing  agreements,  em- 
SS^^contribuUons   to   unemploym^t 
compensation,  and  other  supplemental 
KnefltTto  the  point  where  senior  em- 
SS?  can   now    have    a   guaranteed 

^f  Je^e'lopment  of  a  management- 
rJ?  oerSon  plan  In  the  auto  industry 
Sd^Sriin'proved  retlrements^tem 
were  the  direct  results  of  Mr^  ^Jf  *" 
enlmes  and  negotiating  skills.  His  ex- 
Srt£  and  competence  in  negotiating 
aereements  were  immense.  ^,„„„,i„ 

WaSer  Reuther  was  an  exceptionaUy 
HfS  maTbut  to  me  perhaps  his  most 
^u^Xg  asset  was  a  ^e'-e  of  ^^, 
.sensitivity  and  concern.  He  took  tune 
S^^nS  himself  with  the  daU^  Pn,b- 
lems  facing  his  workers  and  set  out  to 
r«i«.  basic  Uving  standards  while  at  the 
s^e  tSSe  Leasing  the  workers'  sense 
of  self-respect  and  dignity. 

The  role  of  the  labor  movement^  as 
Reuther  saw  it,  was  to  become  signifl- 
Sy  iivolved  in  social  issues  ajd  prob 
lems  affecting  not  only  Itself  but  work 
MS    students,  minorities,  and  the  less 
Suit  who  'find  ti^emselves  without  a       ^ 
nowerful  voice   to   redress  their   grlev-        r? 
aS^  ^ugh  the   existing  establish- 

""^Se  effect  which  Walter  Heather  has 
h^  on  ttie  scope  and  direction  of  labor- 
Smagement  relatior^  in  Amfca  ^^^^^; 
Sost  Unmeasurable.  If  some  of  his  ideas 
have  not  yet  been  accepted,  he  has  at 
S  SlabUshed  a  solid  Platfomi  from 
wISchtthers  can  oontinue  to  de^  Uie 
merits  of  the  direction  in  which  Reutner 
fpit  labor  should  move. 

Mr  Seier.  as  this  House  continues 
to  dlscu^  labor-management  Pfoblems 
Sudent  concern,  and  the  phght  of  the 
?e^  ISauent  Americans.  I  hope  we  shaU 
conttoue  to  bear  in  mind  the  goals  and 
fde^^t  by  waiter  Reutiier  f  or  hto^eU^ 
the  labor  movement,  and  indeed  for  all 
America. 


JESSE  BESSER 

HON.  PffluTE.  RUPPE 

or  MICHICAN 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 
Mr  RUPPE  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3. 
the  l^ng  Citizen  of  Alpena  Mich^  ^d 
one  of  the  great  citlzen-leadere  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  died.  Just  a  few  days 
SSoJe  h^sSto  birthday.  Jesse  Be^r 
^°  Li^igineer  and  Inventor  a  civ^c 
toSer.  a  major  benefactor,  and  an  hu- 
manitarian of  rare  vision. 
At  the  age  of  22  his  creative  mind 


brought  the  world  the  concrete  block 
machine,  which  revolutionized  the  con- 
struction industry  throughout  the  world. 
Over  the  years  his  inventiveness  did  not 
diminish,  and  he  proceeded  to  refine  his 
mcu;hlne  and  to  develop  better  machines 
for  the  production  of  high-Quallty  con- 
crete masonry  units.  His  contribution  to 
the  housing  and  construction  industry 
caimot  be  over-emphasized. 

His  fortime  made,  Mr.  Besser  turned 
his  attentions  to  civic  and  philanthropic 
activities,  along  with  those  of  his  grow- 
ing business.  With  his  late  wife  Aima, 
he  looked  for  ways  to  share  his  fortune 
and  established  the  Besser  Foundation. 
The  record  of  achievements,  both  by  the 
foundation  and  by  Mr.  Besser  himself,  is 
great.  Hospitals  have  been  built  and 
added  to;  schools  have  seen  completion 
and  expansion,  and  the  Community  Col- 
lege in  Alpena  received  all  the  land  and 
the  majority  of  its  funds  from  Mr.  Besser. 
His  philanthrophy  was  also  felt  by 
churches  of  all  denominations,  by  scout- 
ing groups,  and  by  conservation  organi- 
zations. He  contributed  more  than  just 
his  means  and  often  was  the  leader  and 
chief  organizer  of  a  given  community 
project. 

While  Mr.  Besser's  hometown  of  Al- 
pena was  the  chief  beneficiary  of  his 
largesse,  his  presence  was  felt  all  over 
the  State.  In  1960  he  was  named  Michi- 
gan Citizen  of  the  Year.  In  1963.  he  re- 
ceived the  Michigan  Citizen  Leadership 
Award  from  Governor  Romney.  The 
awards  and  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  community  and  to  the  State  are  too 
numerous  to  list. 

Mr.  Besser  was  a  man  of  great  achieve- 
ment and  great  humility;  he  had  great 
vitality  and  energy,  yet  he,  in  a  certain 
sense,  was  serene.  He  was  a  great  com- 
petitor and  businessman  and  became 
known  for  his  warm  spirit  and  generos- 
ity. Jesse  Besser  was,  in  the  words  of  his 
good  friend,  Phil  Richards,  editor  of  the 
Alpena  News,  "The  man  of  the  century 
in  this  part  of  the  world." 

I  join  vrtth  the  citizens  of  Alpena  and 
northern  Michigan  in  mourning  his 
death. 


NO     NEWS     TO     BLACK     PEOPLE- 
NIXON  RETREAT  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  lossotru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  black 
population  of  America  has  never  required 
an  explanation  of  the  Nixon  policy  on 
civil  rights.  Since  the  President  himself 
requested  he  be  judged  by  his  deeds  and 
not  by  his  words,  we  have  so  evaluated 
him. 

His  action  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
his  position  on  school  desegregation,  his 
Supreme  Court  nominations  of  two 
Southern  racists,  his  veto  of  Federal  edu- 
cation funds,  and  his  refusal  to  place  a 
priority  on  the  domestic  concerns  of 
hunger,  housing,  poverty,  and  employ- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  testify  to  his  position  not  only 
toward  black  people— but  toward  poor 
people.  In  this  stint  of  the  Nixon  reign, 
if  you  are  both  poor  and  black,  which  is 
a  high  probability  then  you  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  totem  pole  so  far  as  this  society 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  concerned. 

It  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  that  one 
administration  spokesman  recenUy  made 
the  policy  official.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
of  April  29. 1970: 

PaOUD   or    RXTBEAT 

A  speech  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
William  H.  Rehnqulst  acknowledges  what 
must  be  the  worst-kept  secret  In  Washing- 
ton: that  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  are  leading 
a  deliberate  retreat  on  clvU  rights  and  indi- 
vidual liberties. 

As  reported  by  James  C.  Millstone.  Mr. 
Rehnqulst  told  a  University  of  Arizona  audi- 
ence that  pubUc  opinion  supported  backing 
up  on  aggressive  clvU  rights  policies.  He 
deferred  similarly  to  the  elective  process  as 
reason  enough  for  Mr.  Mitchell's  other  no- 
tions such  as  preventive  detention  and,  we 
would  suppose,  broader  wire-tapping  and 
no- knock  police  raids. 

It  takes  some  doing  to  turn  such  repressive 
measures  into  reasons  for  boasting,  but  that 
Is  what  Mr.  Rehnqulst  appears  to  be  doing, 
evidently  on  the  ground  that  that  la  what 
the  public  wants.  This  seems  questionable 
enough;  even  so,  It  is  strange  to  hear  a 
Federal  officer  subject  equal  rights,  invasions 
of  privacy  and  trial  proceduree  to  a  test  of 
opinion.  That  may  be  good  politics,  but  it  la 
rotten  legal  policy. 


MOSCOW'S  MILITARY  MACHINE: 
THE  BEST  OP  EVERYTHINQ 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or    TlITTjnTR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editors 
of  Time  magazine  devoted  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  May  4  issue  to  a  considera- 
tion of  various  aspects  of  the  contempo- 
rary Soviet  Union.  One  of  these  articles 
dealt  with  the  military  capability  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  article  was  particu- 
larly significant  because  it  appeared  In 
a  general  circulation  news  magazine, 
rather  liian  a  specialized  publication  of 
limited  readership.  Another  noteworthy 
aspect  of  this  article  is  the  accompany- 
ing color  photographs,  which  very  graph- 
ically portray  the  military  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  regret  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  cannot  reproduce  pho- 
tographs, as  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  case 
such  as  this  a  picture  is  indeed  worth  a 
thousand  words. 

Several  points  are  particularly  worthy 
of  comment: 

First.  While  the  United  States  has  been 
spending  a  decreasing  share  of  its  budget 
on  defense  needs,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  "engaged  in  a  massive  and  costly 
military  buildup." 

Second.  In  foreign  policy,  the  Soviets 
are  relying  ever  more  on  military  pres- 
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ence  and  displays  of  armed  might  to 
tighten  their  control  over  East  Europe 
and  to  influence  uncommitted  countries 
farther  afield. 

Third.  The  Soviet  Union's  annual  mili- 
tary budget  is  estimated  at  $70  billion. 
This  is  an  almost  doUar-for-dollar  mateh 
with  what  the  United  States  is  currently 
spending,  but  the  crucial  difference  is 
that  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  only  two-thirds  that  of 
the  United  States.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  proportionately  spending  more  than 
the  United  States  on  defense. 

A  conclusion  which  Time  draws  from 
this  graphic  presentation  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians, with  their  new  power,  "may  be 
emboldened  to  become  less  wary  about 
facing  down  the  United  States  in  isolated 
instances  abroad." 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  very 
penetrating  and  sobering  article  on  the 
growing  military  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union: 

Moscow's    MtUT&RT    MACHOnC    TRX    BEST     Or 
EVERTTHINO 

While  Moecow  was  celebrating  Lenin's  cen- 
tennial with  pomp  and  rhetoric,  the  Soviet 
military  marked  the  occasion  In  a  more 
dramatic  way.  Panning  out  across  three 
oceans  and  nine  seas,  more  than  200  Soviet 
warships  staged  the  greatest  naval  maneu- 
vers in  the  world's  history.  At  the  same  time, 
hundreds  of  medium-  and  long-range  Rus- 
sian bombers  ventured  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.8.  reported 
500  separate  sightings  as  far  apart  as  Japan 
and  Iceland. 

It  was  an  Impressive  display.  As  part  of 
Operation  Okean  (for  ocean) ,  an  attack  force 
of  eight  vessels  built  around  the  new  18,000- 
ton  heUcopter  carrier  LentngTod  moved 
through  the  North  Atlantic  toward  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea.  There,  two  larger  Soviet  task 
forces  lay  in  wait  to  conduct  a  mock  defense 
near  the  straits  of  Skagerrak  and  Kattegat, 
the  approaches  to  the  Baltic,  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 45  ships  conducted  antisubmarine 
exercises.  From  the  ley  Barents  and  Okhotsk 
seas  to  the  warmer  reaches  of  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans,  sleek  Russian  cruisers 
and  black-hulled  submarlnee  carried  out 
simultaneous  exerdaea. 

During  the  past  eight  years,  the  Soviets 
have  been  engaged  In  a  massive  and  costly 
military  buildup.  They  have  been  motivated 
both  by  a  desire  to  overtake  the  VS.  and  by 
deep  fear  of  a  possible  war  with  China,  an 
anxiety  that  Is  certain  to  Intensify  with  the 
launching  of  Peklngs'  first  sateUlte  (««e 
story,  page  47).  At  home  and  abroad,  the 
Russian  mUltary  has  become  an  increasingly 
Important  factor.  In  foreign  policy,  the  So- 
viets are  relying  ever  more  on  military  pres- 
ence and  displays  of  armed  might  to  tighten 
their  control  over  East  Europe  or  to  Influ- 
ence uncommitted  countries  farther  afield. 
Within  Russia,  the  mUltary's  immense  In- 
fluence has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
threat  of  war  with  China  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak Invasion.  The  importance  of  the  mUl- 
tary was  only  trnderscoiied  when  Communist 
Party  Boss  Leonid  Breshnev  flew  to  Minsk 
recently  for  the  massive  Dvlna  maneuvers, 
and  stood  on  the  reviewing  stand  alongside 
Defense  Minister  Marshal  Andrei  Grechko, 
66.  The  unmistakable  message  for  Soviet  tele- 
viewers was  that  aU  was  harmonious  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  military  establishment. 

OtT/UHW'lfcaiWO    AIXKOIAKCK 

An  austere,  erect,  onetime  cavalry  com- 
mander. Or«chko  has  become  the  Kremlin's 
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commander 


most  eirecuve  enforcer.  As  Soviet  ^ 
in  East  Germany  in  1953,  he  put  down  the 
flpst  Bast  bloc  revolt  against  Communism. 
In  1968  hU  forces  put  an  end  t)  Cuechoslo- 
vakla-s  •Springtime  of  Freedo^n,  and  he 
;^nally  vlsiwd  Prague  the  f flowing  year 
^ers««  the  removal  of  R«f°^"  ^«*f; 
der  Dubcek  from  the  leadership  of  J*«  P«f\>- 
Czechoslovaka  bitterly  refer  to  the  bullet - 
Sc^^racade  of  Prague's  National  Museum 
»s    -a  fresco  a  la  Orechko."  r-.H.tji 

From  his  office  in  the  former  CJarlst  Cadets 
college  just  off  Moscow's  broad  «;f>«|^  P™!" 
oect  Qrechko  directs  a  mammoth  military 
S^chine  that  employs  3  jao.OOO  people  com- 
^ds  the  t*lent  of  the  Soviet  |  Union  s  best 
technical  brains,  and  annually  spends  an 
estimated  «T0  billion.  Thus,  evefa  though  tte 
Soviet  gross  national  product  ks  only  two- 
Uxlrds  L  large  a.  the  V3.S.  feussla  virtu- 
aUy  matches  the  US.  ruble  f«f IdoUar  in  de- 
fe^e  outlays.  Through  a  network  of  some 
15^  adv^.  Soviet  mlUti^  Influence 
rewhes  directly  Into  many  couiitrles  far  be- 
yond the  East  bloc,  including  ihe  two  main 
US.  trouble  spots.  North  Viet  Ham  and  Cuba 
isee  map).  Under  the  Warsaw*  Pact.  Soviet 
iroop.  are  stationed  In  four  I  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  to  guarantte  their  alie- 
Klance  to  Moscow. 

within  the  Soviet  hlerar<  hy.  Grechko 
speaks  directly  to  the  political  leaders  with- 
out any  civilian  intermedlarlei ;  to  challenge 
his  recommendations.  At  least  >nce  a  month, 
he  meets  with  the  Politburo's  defense  sub- 
committee headed  by  Brezhn«v.  Their  rela- 
tionship is  believed  to  be  extremely  cordial. 

If  not  close.  _w.„ 

Today  90%  of  the  officers  are  members 
either  of  the  party  or  of  tte  Communist 
youth  organization.  Grechko  and  22  other 
top  commanders  serve  on  the  ]  >arty  s  Central 
Committee  as  well.  In  the  ou^ylng  districts. 
the  commanders  almost  alwayi  participate  In 
the  top  party  leadership  of  those  areas. 

Everv  companv  size  unit  of  150  or  so  men 
has  iti  own  poUtlcal  officer  who  reports 
through  a  separate  chain  ol  command  to 
General  Aleksel  Yeplshev.  the  liarty  watchdog 
Each  week  the  poUtlcal  offlc«r  conducts  at 
least  four  hours  of  indoctrination  for  both 
officers  and  men.  The  KGB  ?  secret  poUce) 
also  keeps  a  close  watch  on  the  military 

Alt   SLITIBT 

Within  Soviet  society,  the  irmy  remains  a 
distinct  and  elitist  element.  I*  role  Is  greftly 
augmented  because  of  the  pu*llc-8  overriding 
pr^cupatlon  with  security.  Of  course  toe 
Russians,  who  lost  30  million  J>ecple  In  World 
War  n.  hare  a  legitimate  coiicem  about  de- 
fense But  the  Soviet  government  and 
especially  the  military  publl<*tlons  have  in- 
tensified Russian  fears  by  purposefully  keep- 
tog  ^Ilve  the  memories  of  W.,rld  War  n  and 
the  specter  of  a  rearmed,  vengeful  West  Ger- 
many The  Russians  still  regatd  themselves  as 
endangered  by  enemies,  notal^ly  Chma.  Given 
!Sch  a  national  psycholo-*  *^'  -'"^'^ 
understandably  ?ets  largely 
the  country's  defense. 

One  look  at  the  shape  of 
tarv  machine  shows  that  4  ^  ,^    „ 
colleagues  get  quite  a  lot.  Indeed.  The  Uneup 
The  Strategic  Missile  For^e.  an  indepen- 
dent branch  in  the  Soviet 
dramatically.  In   1965.  the 
220  ICBM's  and  were  outn 
4  to  1  by  the  U.S.  While  th 
Intercontinental    missiles 
sUghUy   to    1.054.    the    Soviet 
roughly  1 350  and  Is  stUl  in 
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three  separate  5-megaton  warheads,  each 
capable  of  knocking  out  a  hardened  Am^ican 
undereround  sUo.  Thus.  US  Defense  Secre- 
^y*J!emn  Laird  warns  that  450  S&-9»  with 
triplet  warheads  could  knock  out  90%  of 
the  U  8  a  ICBM  force.  However,  though  the 
Soviets  lead  In  the  number  and  megawnnage 
of  ICBMfi.  the  U.S..  with  its  larger  fleets  of 
H-bombers  and  Polaris  subs,  retains  a  sub- 
stantial edge  in  the  overall  number  of  deliv- 
erable warheads. 

DtTTY    AND    SACRIFICi: 

Brezhnevs  concern  with  the  military  Is 
understandable,  because  the  Soviet  military 
establishment  exerts  a  far  greater  Influence 
on  Russian  life  and  on  the  formation  of 
Soviet  public  opinion  than  is  generally  real- 
ized m  the  West.  The  Soviet  Defense  Mln- 
istrv  runs  one  of  Russia's  largest  publishing 
houses.  Which  turns  out  15  million  copies 
of  pamphleU  and  books  each  year.  In  Mos- 
cow alone,  the  Defense  Ministry  publishes 
no  fewer  than  40  periodicals  and  news- 
papers. Red  Star,  the  official  army  newspaper. 
ttiSui  only  PTtivda.  Izvestia  and  the  trade 
union  paper  Tnui  In  circulaUon  In  the  entire 
Soviet  Union. 

Prom  hLs  earliest  years,  a  Soviet  child  Is 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  mUltary. 
Soviet  schoolchUdren  are  raised  on  films  that 
glorify  the  concepts  of  duty  and  sacrifice  for 
the  homeland.  Sample:  During  World  War 
II  a  13-year-old  boy  runs  away  to  the  front, 
and  by  the  time  hU  age  U  discovered  he  has 
become  a  hero  by  spying  behind  German 
lines.  His  reward?  Despite  his  tender  years, 
he  is  aUowed  to  remain  at  the  front.  Scbool- 
chUdren  are  regularly  escorted  ^y  military 
guides  on  tours  of  World  War  H  battlefields. 


May  IS,  1970 


May  13,  1970 


the    military 
lat  It  wants  for 

he  Soviet  mlU- 
;hko  and  his 


:tup,  has  grown 
ivlets  had  only 
.jred  more  than 
number  of  U.S. 
ias  grown  only 
total  is  now 
_jlng  by  about 
250 "a  year  The  workhorse  1^  the  1-megaton 
8S-n  (800  operational  or  Under  construc- 
tion) But  the  Soviet  ml«sUe  that  most 
alanns  UJ8.  defense  planner*  Is  the  awesome 
SS-0  (220  operational.  60  launch  sites  under 
construction).  The  SS-9  is  1^  ~,,rprf«l  that 


kiU^U    9*W^M     ****••*«. 

consirucuuii,.  xo.  ^^^  ^  so  powerful  that 
it  can  carry  a  single  25-mei  aton  warhead  or 
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The  1967  draft  reform,  which  reduced  the 
length  of  service  toy  one  year,  expanded  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  ';e€n-ager8_Dur- 
ine  the  last  four  years  in  high  school.  Soviet 
officers  and  reservists  teach  Russian  young- 
sters how  to  put  on  a  gas  mask  attack  a 
bridge  and  kill  a  sentry.  The  students  also 
learn  how  to  fire  automatic  rifles  and  per- 
form basic  infantry  tactics.  In  addition,  they 
master  at  least  one  handy  military  skUl.  such 
as  operating  a  radio  or  riding  a  motorcycle. 
Some  bovs  even  learn  how  to  parachute.  fl> 
aircraft  and  use  scuba  diving  gear. 

With  its  vast  organization  and  rigid  hier- 
archy, the  soviet  military  U  a  glaring  co'^'ra- 
dlctlon  of  the  early  Communist  belief  that 
armies,  like  the  state,  would  soon  wither  and 
die    When  Lenin  founded  the  Red  Army  of 
Workers    and    Peasants    in    1918   under   the 
command  of  Leon  Trotsky,  the  force  reflected 
its  revolutionary  origins.  Rank  was  abolUhed. 
leaders  were  elected,  recruitment  was  volun- 
tary and  orders  could  be  questioned.  Even  so. 
as  Washington  Sovietologist  Roman  Kolko- 
wicz  point!  out  m  The  Soviet  MiUtary  and 
the  ComwunM  Party,  some  military  charac- 
teristics asserted  themselves,  and  all  clashed 
sharply     with     Communist     doctrine:     the 
arm/s  eUtl«n  v.  the  party's  egalltarlanlsm. 
professional   autonomy   v.   subordination   to 
Ideology,  nationalism  v.  proletarian  Interna- 
tionalism, heroic  symbolism  v.  anonymity. 

Prom  the  first,  the  Communist  Party  re- 
garded the  army  as  both  a  vital  hecesslty- 
Ind  1  potential  rival.  During  the  cItU  war. 
political  commissars  had  the  power  to  coun- 
fermand  orders  made  by  the  military  com- 
manders, a  practice  that  was  not  completely 
abolished  untU  194S.  OMwhko  was  chosen 
largely  because  he  showed  no  signs  of  politi- 
cal ambition.  In  fact.  Marshal  Georgy  Zhukov 
is  the  only 'general  who  ever  openly  ex- 
pressed political  8mbltion£-and  the  only 
military  professional  who  ever  served  on  the 
Politburo.  He  lasted  a  bare  four  months  as 
mil  member  of  the  Politburo  before  Eiro- 
shchev  flred  him  for  "Bonapartlsm    in  1957. 


The  U  S   holds  an  ever  greater  edge  In  the 
latest    breakthrough    in    missile    weaponry. 
That  is  the  development  of  multiple  war- 
heads that  are  carried  by  a  single  missile. 
There  are  two  types.  The  simpler  onw  are 
called  MRVs  (for  multiple  re-entry  vehicles)^ 
They  land  in  a  pre-planned  pattern,  but  they 
cannot  be  steered  to  widely  separated  tar- 
gets.  The  S&-9  Is  of  this  type,  carrying  three 
warheads  designed  to  land  in  a    footprint 
Zwnli   to   the   layout   of   US.   Minuteman 
^^    But  the  U.8.   IS  already  installing   a 
much  more  advanced  version  of  these  weap- 
ons called  MIRVs   (for  multiple  'fdep^d- 
ently  targeted  re-entry  vehicles).  Since  each 
MIRV  warhead  has  Its  own  guidance  system, 
a  cluster  of  the  weapons  carried  by  one  mis- 
sile can  hit  an  array  of  targets  scattered  over 
a  wide  axea.  While  the  Pentagon  has  evi- 
dence that   the  Soviets  are  testing   MIRVs. 
It  will  probably  Uke  Moscow  at  least  two  or 
three  years  to  ^rfect  and  Install  the  devices^ 
If  the  U.S.  speeds  up  the  conversion  of  Its 
land-based     ICBM     and     Polaris     force     to 
I^vrit  can  virtually  triple  Its  offensive 
capacity,  but  such  action  is  certain  to  evoke 
a    Soviet    countermove.    thus    adding    more 
momentum  to  the  arms  spiral. 

The  Navy,  the  world's  second  largest,  nas 
465,000  men  sailing  26  cruisers.  77  destroyers. 
400  seagoing  and  coastal  vessels.  280  mlne- 
sweepeX  150  Osa-  and  Kcmar-class  boats 
and  350  patrol  craft.  In  "^f  tl"';-  f ^^  "*!; 
has  two  new  helicopter  carriers,  the  MosKvi 
and  Leringrad.  The  Soviets  also  P03»««  o 
far  the  world's  largest  undersea  force— 3S' 
submarines.  80  of  which  are  nuclear-power 
ed   At  the  present  rate  of  construction,  the 
Soviet  fleet  or  twelve  mlssile-bearln*  nuclear 
subs  could  outnumber  the  Ufl.  fleet  of  41 
Polaris  subs  by   1978-74.  The  Soviet  navy  s 
ships  are  newer  and  often  faster  than  the 
US  navy's:  only  1%  of  Russian  naval  ships 
are  20  years  old.  while  60%  of  American  ves- 
sels have  been  in  service  for  two  decades  or 
more.  Nonetheless.  U.S.  craft  have  ""Pertor 
electronic    devices    to    detect    and    destroy 
enemy  ships  and  planes.  The  Soviet  navy's 
air  Jm.  operating  from  land  bas«^include« 
300  TU-16  Badger  medium  bombers  and  50 
TU-20  Bear  reconnaissance  planes. 

The  Army,  which  was  neglected  by 
Khruschev.  has  climbed  back  to  1.500.000, 
partly  because  of  the  China  border  dispute 
Khruschev's  successors,  who  "versed  hU 
one-sided  reliance  on  rocketry,  have  placed 
great  emphasis  on  the  modernization  of  the 
army  Now  a  mobile,  fast-striking  force,  the 
army  Is  fuUy  motorized  and  POfsef*«,^* 
world's  largest  array  of  tanks--about  40.000 
Geared  to  fighting  over  vast  continental 
masses  laced  by  countless  rivers,  the  Rus- 
sT^hav^far  better  mobile  brldge-bulld  ng 
equipment  than  the  US  .  and  many  of  the 
tanki  are   equipped   with   six-foot  snorkels 

'""'-^l^Mr'^Z^s  composed  of  9.900  planes 
and   400.000   people.   The    Soviets    have   200 
strategic  bombers  that  can  mal^e  round  trips 
to    the    US.    There    are    some    700    medium 
bombers   (range:   3.000  miles) ;  the  U.S.  has 
had  none  since  the  B-47  was  phased  out.  The 
Soviet  tactical  air  force  includes  4;800plwi^. 
malnlv  attack  bombers  such  ^  the  YAK-28 
and   fighters    (MIG-21S   and   SU-7s)     which 
can  be  used  for  lowlevel  bombing  and  straf- 
ing    missions.    There    are    also    some    1.700 
transport   aircraft.  Including   an   estimated 
20    of    the    monstrous    Antonov-228.    which 
can  carry  720  troops.  Despite  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantage in  numbers,  most  expert  rate  the 
U.S.   Air  Force   superior   to   the  Ru^'^n  .^^ 
every  important  category  because  of  superior 
VS  equipment  and  pilot  combat  experlen(». 
The  Air  Defense  Command,  also  a  separate 
branch,  has  600.000  men.  It  has  3.400  inter- 
ceptor aircraft.  mosUy  MIG;198  and  mG- 
218   and  a  number  of  giant  TU-114S.  which 
patrol   Soviet   borders   as   early-warning   ra- 
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dar  aircraft.  Long-range  antiaircraft  SA-6 
missiles  are  Installed  on  the  Tallinn  Une 
along  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Around  Moscow 
the  Soviets  have  deployed  the  world's  first 
ABM  system,  consisting  of  64  Galosh  mis- 
siles, which  carry  a  1-  or  2-megaton  war- 
head and  have  a  range  of  several  hundred 
miles.  Because  the  Soviets  halted  deploy- 
ment of  the  Galoshes  three  years  ago.  many 
Americans  felt  that  the  system  was  being 
abandoned  as  technically  unfeasible.  The 
Pentagon  maintains,  however,  that  the  So- 
viets have  developed  an  Improved  version. 
In  addition,  the  Russians  have  embarked  on 
the  nation'wlde  Installation  of  their  Hen 
House  radar  stations  (so  called  because  they 
look  like  large  rectangular  cages),  designed 
to  track  incoming  missiles  for  the  Soviet 
ABM  system.  The  Pentagon  cites  the  Soviet 
developments  as  a  reason  for  pressing  ahead 
with  the  next  phase  of  the  U.S.'s  Safeguard 
program.  Should  one  side  develop  an  effec- 
tive ABM  system  first.  It  would  upset  the 
balance  of  nuclear  terror.  In  the  dreadful 
scenario  of  nuclear  war.  the  country  that 
first  has  ABMs  might  be  tempted  to  launch 
a  nuclear  attack  against  the  other  side,  since 
It  would  Itself  be  protected  from  the  stricken 
foe's  retaliatory  strike. 

TTLCHtNa    APPLES 

In  research  and  development,  the  Soviets 
now  spend  $16  billion  v.  the  U.S.'s  $13  bU- 
lion.  Much  of  this  effort  is  defensive.  To 
blind  American  radar,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
veloped a  metallic  radar  chaff  that  forms  an 
Impenetrable  curtain  in  the  air.  When  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  began,  the  Rus- 
sians used  this  "metallic  mist"  to  blind 
Western  radar  while  Soviet  transports  swept 
into  Prague  airport.  The  Soviets  are  work- 
ing on  an  anti-satellite  that  can  examine 
U.S.  sples-tn-the-sky  and  knock  them  down. 
They  are  putting  Into  service  a  Mach  3  twln- 
finned  MIO-23.  primarily  a  bomber  killer, 
and  are  developing  three  classes  of  quieter 
and  faster  attack  submarines  whose  mis- 
sion win  be  to  seek  out  and  destroy  sub- 
marines. Also  imder  development:  a  second- 
generation  "coasting"  or  "loitering"  ABM, 
which  would  linger  in  the  anticipated  flight 
path  of  an  Incoming  enemy  missile  and 
pounce  on  It  from  above. 

But  the  Soviet  R&D  effort  Is  n'-  all  de- 
fense-oriented. The  Rtisslans  have  developed 
a  swlng-wlng  bomber  and  a  fractional  or- 
bital bombing  system  (FOBS),  using  ICBMs 
that  are  fired  on  a  low  trajectory  and  would 
approach  the  U.S.  from  Its  blind  side:  the 
Southwest,  where  American  radar  coverage  is 
still  scant.  At  the  Sary-Shagan  test  site  In 
Kazakhstan,  the  world's  largest  missile  Im- 
pact range,  the  Russians  are  also  developing 
a  longer-range  sub-fired  missile  for  its  new 
Yankee  class  submarines:  one  of  them  Is 
already  on  patrol  off  the  U.S.'s  Atlantic  coast. 
Impressive  as  It  Is.  the  Soviet  military  has 
serious  deficiencies.  It  lacks  an  efficient 
logistics  system,  as  Czechoslovakia  proved 
when  Moscow  had  to  press  civilian  trucks 
into  service  and  when  Soviet  soldiers  ran  out 
of  rations  and  water  after  a  few  days.  Rus- 
sian soldiers  are  trained,  however,  to  live  off 
the  land;  some  did  so  in  Prague  by  trying  to 
filch  apples  from  the  garden  at  the  Ameri- 
can embassy. 

Despite  improvements.  Soviet  submarines 
do  not  rim  as  deeply  and  quietly  as  U.S.  subs 
and  are  thus  easier  to  detect  and  catch. 
Soviet  surface  ships  lack  air  cover  when  they 
venture  outside  Russian  waters.  The  Soviet 
navy  Is  now  trying  to  remedy  that  failing 
through  the  installation  of  shipboard  anti- 
aircraft missiles. 

The  Soviets  have  two  other  severe  handi- 
caps. One  is  the  questionable  reliability  of 
their  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  who  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  might  not  prove  too  help- 
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ful  to  the  Communist  cause.  An  even  more 
serious  falUng  U  lack  of  experience.  For  bet- 
ter or  worse,  the  U.S.  has  fought  two  major 
wars  In  the  past  two  decades.  An  entire  gen- 
eration of  Soviet  officers  and  N.C.O.'s,  how- 
ever, have  never  been  subjected  to  the  cruci- 
ble ol  combat. 

For  all  its  ominous  overtones,  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  has  had  one  positive  re- 
sult. If  the  Soviets  had  not  gained  parity 
with  their  old  rival,  they  undoubtedly  would 
have  refused  to  participate  in  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (salt),  which  started 
m  'Vienna  two  weeks  ago.  For  the  U£..  how- 
ever, the  question  is  when — or  whether — the 
Soviets  will  halt  their  missile  momentum. 
In  his  speech  last  week.  Laird  emphasized 
that  if  Soviet  strength  were  to  level  off, 
Washington  would  not  be  alarmed.  But  if 
the  Kremlin  sought  to  move  from  parity  to 
superiority,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  added, 
the  U.S.  would  have  to  launch  Its  own  build- 
up. It  Is  no  secret  that  Gerald  Smith,  the 
chief  U.S.  negotiator  at  salt,  and  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
Soviet  buildup.  But  President  Nixon  felt 
otherwise  and.  as  Laird  explained  privately, 
"II  I  doat  give  tills  speech,  the  President 
will  have  to." 

Critic-,  of  the  Pentagon,  who  recall  past 
VS.  ovorreactlon  to  a  supposed  Soviet 
bomber  threat  In  the  late  'SOs  and  an  imagi- 
nary "missile  gap"  In  the  early  '80s.  festr  that 
Laird  is  overdramatizing  the  Soviet  menace. 
Senator  William  Proxmire,  for  example,  ac- 
cuses the  Defense  Department  of  resorting  to 
scare  tactics  to  coax  more  funds  out  ol  Con- 
gress. Many  critics  regret  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  refused  to  heed  the  Senate's 
advice  to  propose  to  the  Soviets  an  immedi- 
ate mutual  moratorium  on  the  deployment 
of  defensive  and  offensive  strategic  weapons. 
Including  mibv  and  asm.  As  these  critics  see 
It,  this  approach  would  have  Involved  no 
serious  risks  for  U.S.  security.  Their  argu- 
ment Is  that  the  U.S.  deterrent  is  capable  of 
deaimg  with  any  contingency  and  that  the 
Polaris  fleet  remains  Invulnerable  to  Soviet 
countermeasures.  Thus,  Moscow's  missile 
buildup  has  not  yet  approached  the  point 
where  It  could  alter  the  nuclear  balance. 

Yet.  If  a  new  action-reaction  cycle  is  set 
in  motion  with  the  deployment  of  ABMs  and 
MIRVs,  the  present  balance  of  terror  could 
be  upset.  Warns  M.I.T.'s  George  Rathjens: 
"The  American  deployment  of  the  MIRVs 
Is  not  In  our  own  national  Interest  and  Is 
a  threat  to  both  countries.'-  His  point  Is 
that,  as  a  eountermeasirre,  the  Soviets  may 
feel  compelled  to  link  the  firing  of  their  own 
ICBMs  to  a  radar  warning  system.  That 
would  leave  the  decision  to  launch  with  a 
machine,  which  could  suffer  a  short  circuit 
and  set  off  World  War  m.  Rathjens  and 
many  other  American  Intellectuals,  notably 
Columbia's  M«"-«»"'"  Shulman,  feel  that  U.S. 
security  would  be  better  served  by  holding 
off  on  MIRV  deployments  while  trying  to 
seek  a  mutual  ban  on  the  weapons  with  the 
Soviets  at  SALT. 

Aside  from  SALT,  the  Soviet  military  surge 
worries  U.S.  and  NATO  defense  planners  be- 
cause of  the  new  fiexlblllty  It  gives  the  Krem- 
lin. Present  Soviet  military  doctrine  warns 
that  the  imperialists  are  plotting  to  tmleash 
a  nuclear  war  and  stresses  that  the  Russians 
must  be  ready  to  deliver  "a  timely  rebuff  to 
the  aggressore."  Despite  this  purposely  vague 
formula,  the  Russians  reject  the  idea  of 
starting  an  tmprovoked  nuclear  war  them- 
selves. As  Sovietologist  Raymond  L.  Gart- 
hofl,  now  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  SALT,  pointed  out  In  his  1966  book, 
Soviet  MiUtary  Policy:  "Communist  doctrine 
docs  inject  unusually  strong  hostility  and 
suspicion  into  Soviet  policymaking,  but 
Marxism-Leninism  does  not  propel  the  Soviet 
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Union  blindly  toward  war  or  the  witting 
assumption  of  great  risks  "  Communist  doc- 
trine does,  however.  Impel  them  toward  a 
global  competition  short  of  direct  U.S.-Soviet 
warfare. 

ECONOMIC   nn-EMMA 

What  will  the  Russians  do  with  their 
power?  For  one  thing,  they  may  be  embold- 
ened to  become  less  wary  about  facing  down 
the  U.S.  m  isolated  instances  abroad.  Equally 
Important,  the  U.S.  may  become  more  cau- 
tious about  situations  that  could  lead  to  a 
confronution.  With  Soviet  ships  all  over  the 
Mediterranean,  a  U-S.  landing  in  Lebanon  of 
the  1958  variety  would  be  virtually  out  of 
the  question  today.  The  main  thrust  of  So- 
viet power,  however.  Is  almost  certain  to  be 
toward  undermining  the  confidence  of  U.S. 
allies  In  the  value  of  American  protection 
and  to  move  into  areas  where  the  West's 
Influence  is  either  marginal  or  decllnmg. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  Soviets  are  at- 
tempting to  capitalize  on  fears  about  the 
decllnliig  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
umbreUa  and  the  Ukely  departure  of  large 
numbera  of  U.S.  troops.  In  this  anxious  situ- 
ation, the  Soviets  obviously  hope  that  their 
own  growmg  power  will  penuade  the  West- 
ern Europeans  to  be  less  closely  aligned  with 
the  U.S. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Russian*  now  have 
some  12,000  advisers,  and  they  have  suppUed 
the  Arabs  with  at  least  $3  billion  In  arms 
aid  siiice  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war.  Earlier  • 
this  month,  Soviet  landing  craft  loaded  with 
Egyptian  and  perhaps  Syrian  troops  sim- 
ulated a  landing  south  of  Tel  Aviv,  while 
some  50  Soviet  warships  were  strung  out 
across  the  Mediterranean  from  Libya  to 
Greece  as  a  blocking  force  against  NATO 
fleets.  A  Soviet  flotilla  regrularly  patrols  the 
Indian  Ocean,  until  recently  a  British  and 
American  preserve,  and  Soviet  naval  activity 
in  the  Pacific  has  doubled  In  the  pas*  few 
yea«.  Along  the  Slno-Sovlet  border,  the 
Russians  have  doubled  their  troopa  to 
300,000,  brought  up  medium-range  missiles 
(MRMs),  and  established  a  new  area  com- 
mand to  coordinate  the  defense  efforts. 

The  Soviets  have  paid  a  high  price  for 
their  military  buildup.  Though  they  have 
assembled  an  impressive  array  of  military 
might,  they  have  done  so  at  the  cost  of 
neglecting  important  sectore  of  their  eco- 
nomy. The  heavy  emphasis  on  defense  spend- 
ing Is  one  main  reason  why  large  sectors  of 
Soviet  industry  have  lagged  so  far  behind  in 
modernization.  The  Soviets  have  given  up 
a  whcrfe  array  of  consumer  goods  that  other 
people  in  other  countries,  even  within  East- 
em  Europe,  take  for  granted. 

In  the  coming  months.  Russia's  military 
machine  may  well  pose  a  crucial  dilemma 
for  Leonid  Brezhnev.  If  he  does  indeed  de- 
pend on  the  genaralB  for  vital  support,  he 
will  naturally  be  extremely  wary  of  cutting 
mto  military  expenditures.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  he  hM  staked  his  political  re- 
putation on  his  ability  to  improve  the  Soviet 
economy,  he  will  be  under  Increasing  pres- 
sure to  carry  out  a  reordering  of  Soviet 
priorities. 

LXR    IN    THX    SOVIST    AKMT 

"A  standing  army  is  an  army  divorced  from 
the  people." 

That  statement  by  Lenin  referred  to  the 
czarlst  forces  of  Nicholas  n.  The  Soviet 
army  of  today  is  still  isolated,  though  not 
much  more  so  than  armies  of  other  major 
powers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  is 
that  It  enjoys  far  higher  prestige  and  power 
within  its  country  than  its  Western  counter- 
parts do  in  theirs.  Though  bureaucracy  and 
inertia  beset  much  of  Soviet  society,  the 
highly  trained  military  is  leas  Inefficient  than 
many  other  Bectors  of  Soviet  life. 
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army  Is  no  ex«pUon.  Ttie  new 


WeaT^m^ks  where  he  haa  aj  bunk,  night 
once  a  week,  many  platoons  .vl^Jt  ihe_ne«by 
steam 


'bath '(the  traditional  llusslan  form 
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»,...e,eryahle-ho.e.Het  youth  he-     «  --  rrw^nroS^r  ^.S     ^ir^lJ^he^plh' of  ^ee^^^^^ 

sr.^c:!ii^".Ste'^^:3^Hr3  ^^B^lv^^.^i^^-x-^  So^a'°rpoT.T.TJSS| 

twermenu  are  rare,  in  any  araiy.  a  results     f«  ^,  b„u_  ^^  a  secluded  complex  ol  five     ^,.^^^^    ^^    oresent    U.S.    policies    in 


'Vh«^ovu.t      in  East  BerUn  and  a  secluded  complex  01  nve     ^t^^ing    the    present 
Urel3uncomrortahlej.t_t>«tj^he^8oUet      1;?;,^.*,  the  East^BerUnj.uhurh  or  WO^^        S'Lt  Asla^ 

inliatt  m  suiter.  Ip  winter]  he  sleepe  in 


attended  by  a  small  army  ol  Russian  maids 
Mid  orderUes.  Now  he  owns  a  spacious  «lacha 
to  the  Moscow  suburb  of  Arkhangelskoye. 
When  hla  schedule  permits,  he  also  indulges 
his  love  for  hunUng  with  frequent  trips  to 
mlUtary  duck-hunting  lodges.  To  be  sure. 


of  bathing) .  .  ^j^   ^  the  prerequisites  of  the  ofllcer  corps  are  no 

With  a  starting  wage  of  ""^.^^^^^  l^ea^r  than  thoee  enjoyed  by  officers  In  many 

month    ($3.33).   the  recruit  "^f^A^^  other  armies.  StlU.  the  Soviet  military  Is  not 

(cereal  porridge),  bread  ana  i.^.  ,•__    _  


The  letter  follows: 

New  York  Univeksitt. 
New  York.  N.Y..  May  8. 1970. 
Dbab  RKPassENTATivE:  The  undersigned 
members  of  the  All-Unlveraity  Depwtment 
of  Physics  of  New  York  University  (faculty, 
staff,  and  students)  would  like  to  f^P/ess 
their  deepest  opposlUon  to  the  war  to  Viet 
Nam  and  to  Its  recent  escalaUon.  We  believe 


^Tm'^ii  may  include  herring,  on.o- 
^T  of  potato  or  vegetable  i  soup  with  a 
SSk°of  m^t  in  It.  n.*caronilor  be^^J^ 
^re  bread.  Supper  may  be  "^^ed  potat«» 
^d  perhaps  cabbage  or  cauUflower-and 
mcie^eaa^A  Russlan^ldie«  oonsum«an 

«  1  I     iK«    r.f  bread  a  (Jay.  one  reaeuu 

( eight  pounds 


sUtuUon,  and  we  are  certain  tnai  iv  violates 
clvlUaed  international   behavior   and   moral 


average  of  14  lbs.  of  bread  a  c^y.  one J**^^^ 


that  moet  draftees  put  on  six  i«> 
during  their  tour  of  duty.       | 


during 


'^^soldler-s  (Uy  begins  at  6  i.m..  ends  with     Long-n«ge  bomber. 


Balance  of  power 
mrcxBAa 

United  States J'0»« 

SLBM: 

United  States  (PolarU) 

U.S.S3. 


law. 


Ughts  out  at  10  p:m..^and  Is  AJJ^^^^^^LllSy 
aus  training,  physical  exercl^  and  *^^^^ 

has  a  "Ijenln  room"  m  ItB  ^f^^^'  7„Ti. 
?^  are  propaganda  ^Isplayi  8";=^  ««  f^I 
tarea  of  racial  troubles  in  the  V-B-  and  poUU- 
SrSter^.  The  Soviet  sol4ier  Is  instill^ 
^th  r^M^of  dedication  to  tjie  CommunUt 
S^  r^Milnesa  to  defend  tfce  motherland 
ZTt.  xenophobic  dread  of  Srelgn  subver- 

'*ta  their  few  hours  of  ''P*:;!  *^«- ^if '!? 
are  put  through  a  wide  varl^y  f/^,^«";°^ 
^lied  activities  such  ««^»^»°ff'"^-  "l*)?!^ 
Iroups  folk  dancing  and  sborts.  Drafte^ 
f^Tlowed  to  leuv.  the  ca^p  on  Sunday . 
Inri  Mt  a  ten-day  leave  one*  during  a  two- 
^^.  ^^off  ba«.  theV  a«  f«;^ldd«a 
io  drink  anything  stronger  tban  »>»er- J°« 

punishment  for  tippling  is  t^ri  to  16  da^  m         ^^^^^ 

tbf>  stockade    Thou^  the  sentence  may  M     ^  ^   cruisers,  destroyers,  and  frlgatea 

suspended  after  a  day  or  two  bf  «»^""*°^;     U.S.S.R.  cruisers  and  destroyers 

the  uuoexplrwl  term  la  tacke4  onto  the  tour      j^ypj^^.po^gred  submarines: 

of  duty.  Heavy  drinkers  have,  been  knownto  ^^  g^^ 

wrve  60  or  100  days  beyond  1  their  discharge 

***^ereas  the  draftee  retxtms  to  clvUlK, 
Ufe  the  Soviet  officer  1.  a  professional  sold ler. 
^e  officer  corps  tends  to  be  P^^J^f  "^jj 
and  «Mf-perpetuatlng  Th««  *"  »P**'?i!f  *J 
schools  for  all  serrtcee,  wh«re  the  sons  of 
^ffl<^  are  trained  to  take  tbelr  place  In 
the  mlUtary  elite.  Officers  are  paid  about  36  - 
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Air  Force 


Tactical: 

United  States B.JOO 

U.S.SJI. *•*''' 


a.ore  than  civilians  of  slmll^  ^'^"d^^] 
A  senior  lieutenant  earns  1*0  rubles  ($156) 
a  ^nth.  a  colonel  600  rubles.  •^«»«;»*;?; 
2.000.  Along  with  the  money  goes  the  rt^t 
to  shop  in  special  mlUta^  stores;  some 
Sne^  and  ^^hals  and  their  wive,  are 
Hso  entitled  to  i«e  the  ««:1'»»"«  Section  200 
to  Moecow-s  GUM  department  store,  which 
is  rwerved   for  top  party  ind   government 

officials.  .^^        _. 

Nearly  50%  of  aU  offlcerslare  either  engi- 
neers or  technlcUns.  and  »e  officers  pnae 
themselves  on  a  high  degre*  of  comP«"°f«- 
In  Moscow  the  armed  force$  have  their  own 
theater.  Ice-hockey  rink.  olBcers'  club  and 
specUl  park  with  basketbail  «»'»^  tennis 
courts  and  boating  faclUtles,  Throughout  the 
country,  the  mUltary  maintains  special  hunt- 
ing lodges  ski  resorts  and  »ummer  vacation 
houses.  The  rigid  strictures  against  drinking 
do  not  apply  to  officers.  One  marveling  V3 
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PHYSICS    DEPARTMENT    OP    NYU 
AGAINST  INDOCHINA  POLICY 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNXSOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 


Qo  no,,  mL.»^y -  Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

officer  remembers  a  dinner  In  East  Germany      y^g  ^  ^^^  jn  the  Rkcord  a  letter  signed 
during  which  Marshal  Orecftko's  first  deputy.     ^^  ^^  students  and  faculty  of  the  New 


Marshal  Ivan  Takubovaky,  drank  18  succes- 
sive rodka  toastt. 

Ths  offlcsr  corps  la  Itself  JUghly  stratified. 
Oenerals  ars  given  cars  aa^  drivers  as  wtl\ 


York  University  physics  department. 
They  express  their  dismay  at  the  recent 
actions  in  Cambodia  and  on  the  campus 


We  are  appalled  at  the  Insensltlvlty  of 
some  government  leaders  towards  the  Idea  s 
and  wcU-belng  of  students.  The  tragic  evenU 
at  Kent  SUte  University  are  an  outgrowth 
of  a  poUcy  which  does  not  comprehend  the 
656  justified  anguish  of  youth.  We  e^o"^  the 
^  statement  of  President  Hester  and  of  other 
university  presidents,  and  In  the  name  of 
humanity  we  urge  our  national  leaders  to 
make  an  immediate  change  of  poUcy. 

To  this  end  we  strongly  support  the  recent 
initiatives  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  Ou"  " 
Tonkin  ResoluUon.  reaffirm  the  constltu- 
Uonal  prerogative  of  Congress  to  declare 
war.  and  put  a  swift  and  Immediate  end  to 

the  war.  ^     .     v      t 

A      Slrlln     (profes.9or    of    physics),    l.. 
Spruch  (professor  of  physics).  Steven 
A  Winter  (student).  Martin  Pope  (re- 
search   scientist).    Paul    T.    KUauga 
(student).   Sidney   J.  Fox    (student). 
E     L     Schucklng    (professor    of    cos- 
mology).   Faith    Novlck     (secretary). 
George    Basbas    (research    scientist). 
Kenneth  Stanton   (student).  Jacque- 
line  ElUs    (admlnlstraUve   assistant), 
Jay  Newman  (student).  Leonard  Yar- 
mus   (associate  professor  of  physics). 
Prank  Bloomfleld   (administrative  as- 
sistant), A.  E.  Olassgold  (head  of  the 
department).    Joseph    Buschl     (stu- 
dent) .  Robert  W.  Richardson   (associ- 
ate professor  of  physics).  Robert  L. 
Jennette    (student).   Jonathan    Cross 
(secretary) .  Sherry  S.  Bass  (secretary) , 
Benjamin     Bederson      (professor     of 
physics).  Thomas  DeCanlo  (student), 
Solomon    S.    Goldberg     (student).    J. 
Melamed    (lecturer).  Y.   Solowlejczyk 
(student).  .     »,  tv 

M.  Lleber  (associate  research  scientist). 
Otto     Hlnckelmann      (student),      J. 
Rosenthal      (associate     professor     of 
physics) ,  H.  Hartmann  (associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics) .  Freda  Robblns  (stu- 
dent).     Irving     Robblns      (student). 
Hulan  E.  Jack.  Jr.  (lecturer).  John  H. 
DuHart.    m    (student),    Domenlc    G. 
Pepe    (student).  Diana  Norton    (stu- 
dent) .  Lee  Brevard  (secretary) .  Ronald 
MueUer     (student),    Gary    Welssman 
(student) ,  M.  Baum  (student) ,  James 
Frost     (student).    Joseph    F.    Becker 
(student),    David    Frledlander    (stu- 
dent), Ryneas  A.  Doherty,  Jr.    (stu- 
dent),  Harvey    Welnstock    (student), 
Pat  Myers   (secretary).  Phyllis  Kron- 
haufl  (student) ,  Roman  Laubert  (stu- 
dent),   Werner   Brandt    (professor   of 
physics) ,  Hsl  Fong  Waung  (student) . 
Sheldon  Roth  (student) ,  Steven  Mey- 
eraon  (student) . 
Joseph  P.  Wright  (student).  Uly  Oaldl 
(student).  Gottfried  Durr   (student), 
William  J.  Marclano  (student),  Ken- 
neth Dunkley   (student),  Robert  Si- 
mon   (student).  Edward  Ught    (stu- 
dent). Robert  Pal  (student).  Stephen 
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Tolchln  (student),  Stephen  A.  Myers 
(Student).    Robert    Molof    (student), 
Howard  H.  Brown    (aseocUte  profes- 
sor of  physics) .  Irving  Poss  (student) . 
Abraham    Kasdan    (student).    Robert 
Kogan  (student).  Carlos  Marino  (stu- 
dent).  Ronald   D.   Winter    (student). 
Arthur   Luger    (student).   Edward   B. 
Brown    (student).   Louis   Uffer    (stu- 
dent).    Paul     Moskowltz     (student), 
Richard    Dobrln    (student).    Leonard 
Rosenberg      (associate     professor     of 
physics).    Peter    M.    Levy     (associate 
professor  of  physics).  Jerome  S.  Ep- 
stein   (Student),   I.   L.   Klavan    (stu- 
dent). . 
R     Alan    Pox    (student).    Lawrence    A. 
Bomsteln   (chairman.  University  C<J- 
lege  physics   department).   Morris   H. 
Shamos         (chairman.        Washington 
Square  College  physics  department). 
Edward  J.  Robinson  (associate  profes- 
sor of  physics) ,  B.  A.  Llppmann  (pro- 
fessor of  physics t,  T.  Miner  (Instruc- 
tor).   Madeleine    Green     (secretary), 
Jason    WUkenfeli     (student),    A.    W. 
Landers     (student).    E.    Mejla    (stu- 
dent) .  R.  Granet  (student) .  Alfredo  A. 
Monge    (student).  Helns-Zleter  Cars- 
tanllen  (student).  Paul  Otterson  (as- 
sociate research  scientist) ,  K.  F.  Etzold 
(student) .  James  T.  O'Neill  (student) . 
Art  Jalmldes  (staff). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

higher  tribute  than  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  Americans  which  he  so  ably  cham- 
pioned.          

PITTSBURGH'S  PLAN  FOR  RAPID 
TRANSIT 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  REUTHER. 
LABOR    STATESMAN 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  Americans  in  every  walk  of  life,  I 
mourn  the  tragic  passing  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  labor  leaders  of  our  times. 
The  accident  that  snuffed  out  Walter 
Heather's  life  took  away  from  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  Nation  an  todividual 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  every 
battle  for  human  welfare  and  dignity  in 
the  last  three  decades,  and  he  will  be 
deeply  missed. 

There  was  no  cause  concerning  the 
quality  of  life  which  did  not  enlist  the 
talents  and  dedication  of  this  formidable 
man,  who  set  standards  of  conviction 
for  us  all  by  unhesitatingly  placing  his 
life  on  the  line  time  after  time  for  what 
he  believed  in.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  high  standard  of  life  of 
the  workingman  in  America  today,  of 
the  dignity  and  productivity  of  count- 
less lives  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  Walter  Reuther,  whose  career  and 
principles  have  drawn  the  highest  praise 
from  even  those  who  were  his  adver- 
saries across  the  bargaining  table, 

Walter  Reuther 's  breadth  of  action  on 
behalf  of  social  causes — the  elimination 
of  poverty,  improved  health  care  for  all 
Americans,  a  decent  wage,  pension 
plans— has  enriched  the  welfare  of  all  of 
us.  No  monument  In  stone  is  needed,  for 
this  prognsssive  national  leader  will  live 
In  the  hearts  of  those  he  led  up  from 
the  Indignities  of  sweatshop  toil  In  the 
1930'8  to  a  share  In  the  national  afflu- 
ence. We  can  pay  Walter  Reuther  no 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    FKTiNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATlVJto 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  County  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  green  light  from  the 
Depjartment  of  Transportation  to  imple- 
ment the  early  action  program  of  the 
Port  Authority  of  Allegheny  County. 

In  an  excellent  series  of  articles,  April 
12-17,  1970,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  nar- 
rated the  merits  of  this  innovative  system 
and  how  it  would  work  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  commuter. 

I  am  proud  of  Pittsburgh's  response 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  urban  mass 
transit  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  the  series  of  articles  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscohd  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Pbojbct:  Sktbtt*— "It  Wnx  Wobk," 
Transitmen   Sat 
[Preliminary  engineering  reports  todlcate 
the  controversial  Skybus  will  work  as  a  pas- 
senger line.  This  Is  the  first  In  a  series  of 
articles  condensing  the  engineers'  findings 
and    discussing    possible    effects    on    riding 
habits  of  PltUburgh  area  commuters.  1 
(By  Ralph   Brem  and  Sam  Spatter) 
A  fast,  light  modem  "train"  will  gUde  out 
of  South  Hills  Village  some  time  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1976,  and  head  for  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh, about  10.6  miles  away. 

The  trip  should  take  about  33  minutes, 
even  with  nine  stops  along  the  way. 

This  will  be  the  start  of  the  Transit  Ex- 
pressway Revenue  Line,  sometimes  known  as 
TERL.  but  called  Skybus  by  most. 

And  If  all  goes  well,  part  of  AUegheny 
County's  transit  woes  may  be  answered. 

At  least  that's  the  picture  conjured  up  In 
the  »494,000  preliminary  engineering  plan 
released  last  week  by  the  Port  Authority  of 
AUegheny  CJounty  (PAT) . 

OFTIMIBK   VOICXD 

According  to  the  firms  which  conducted 
the    study— started    in    1968— Skybus    wUl 

work.  .  . 

And  Its  Impact  on  the  area  will  be  great 

.  .  especially  by  the  year  3010. 

To  start  off,  PAT  has  been  told  ttie  area 
wlU  receive  »2.10  In  laeneflts  for  each  II  In- 
vested In  the  system. 

Skybus.  once  It  U  In  full  operaUon  In  the 
South  Hills,  will  furnish  fast  round-the- 
clock  service  dally  to  24,718  one-way  pas- 
sengers in  1976. 

These  passengers — ^there  should  be  28,717 
one-way  trips  dally  by  1885— wlU  save  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  commuting  time.  And  this 
saving  also  will  be  felt  by  orther  PAT  bus 
riders,  motorists  and  truckers,  now  trapped 
to  dally  congestions  on  roads  throughout  the 
Soutb  Hills. 


Since  6.346  autos  are  expected  to  stay  boms 
Instead  of  adding  to  the  dovratown  conges- 
tion, about  600  to  625  tons  of  pollutants  will 
not  enter  the  atmosphere  each  year. 

And  the  noise  level  should  lie  reduced  with 
fewer  autos  convergtog  toward  town. 

There  wlU  be  an  estimated  »26  million  In 
savings  on  new  parking  garage  construction, 
because  of  fewer  autos  entering  downtown. 

And  downtown  wlU  be  able  to  continue  Its 
growth  as  a  major  office  employment  center. 
Instead  of  being  choked  by  endless  lines  of 
auto  traffic.  _  ^ 

Downtown  now  provides  103.000  Jobs  and 
with  an  tocrease  yearly  of  2,000  Jobs,  the  to- 
tal could  climb  to  126.000  downtown  Jobs  by 
the  end  of  the  19708. 

The  South  Hills  Is  expected  to  benefit — as 
did  San  Francisco.  Blontreal  and  Toronto — 
with  extensive  real  estats  develcqimenta 
along  the  Une. 

The  authors  of  the  report  expect  the  Sky- 
bus route  will  stimulate  $160  milllan  in  new 
investments  by  1980.  prlmarUy  at  or  near 
the  11  stations. 

There  will  be  Unproved  transportation 
service  available  for  college  students,  teach- 
ers and  other  persons — particularly  those 
with  low  or  modest  tocomes — ^to  local  col- 
leges and  educational  institutions. 

FEW   IT   ANT    rlHINCS 

Just  building  the  line  wUl  be  a  financial 
boom  for  both  workers  and  local  suppliers  of 
equipment. 

Diirtog  the  5^ -year  period  of  Skybus  con- 
struction, an  average  of  860  craftsmen  and 
general  laborers,  vrtth  wage  payments  of 
about  $72  million  over  the  term  of  construc- 
tion, vmi  be  generated. 

Top  work  force  year  wOl  t)e  in  1973  when 
1,220  are  on  the  Job. 

The  unattended  feature  of  Skybus  will  not 
mean  loss  of  Jobs  for  present  PAT  drivers  or 
employees.  This  work  force  will  be  dlstribxrted 
to  handle  other  duties  such  as  shuttle  bus 
operations,  surveillance  and  inspection  func- 
tions as  well  as  systems  maintenance. 

And  Skybus  will  open  the  employment 
door  to  many  of  the  area's  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons.  It  will  permit  them 
to  reach  Job  opportunities  in  ths  South  Hills. 


BT7SCB  AS 

The  Tvpon  predicts  new  bus  routes  will 
be  developed  by  PAT.  since  buses  wlU  not 
be  needed  to  carry  aU  of  the  South  HlUs 
oommutera  Into  town.  Instead,  they  wiU  feed 
passengers  into  Skybus,  and  go  back  to  pick 
up  more. 


WTWWa.  CAK   CEASHES? 

While  there  are  slide  rules  and  calculators 
to  determine  measurable  benefits  from  a  Sky- 
bus transit  system,  the  study's  reporters  also 
found  some  non-measurable  types. 

Such  as  how  It  might  counter  the  nega- 
tive features  of  xu-baa  sprawl  and  help  pre- 
serve the  viability  of  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

Or  how  TERL  will  reduce  costs  arising  from 
auto  accidents  and  tend  to  slow  the  rise  In 
insurance  costs. 

The  Skybus  ride  Itself  coxild  well  be  a  rec- 
reational opportunity  for  local  residents  all 
over  the  community — and  for  tourists. 

Vlevre  from  the  aerial  structures  and  the 
varied  terrain  could  match,  at  times,  the  at- 
traction of  the  cable  cars  in  San  Francisco. 

TBANSmS  TO    PAMt 

Through  use  of  transfers,  people  could  ride 
Skybus  and  then  go  by  a  bus  to  South  Park. 

The  Mldtown  Pl&za  downtown  terminal 
of  Skybus  wUl  be  within  walking  distance  of 
three  downtown  unlvenitlee — Duquesne, 
Robert  Morris  and  Point  Park. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  financial  matter  to  be 
considered  by  taxpayers  Is  how  much  new 
investment  Skybus  will  generate.  After  all, 
taxes  from  these  tovestments  will  help  pay 
the  local  govemxnent  bilL 

Outside  Pittsburgh,  at  six  sUttons  along 
the  line,  an  Increase  in  demand  for  i^)  to  1.6 
mUUon  square  feet  of  office  space,  360,000 
square  feet  of  apartment  space  and  280,000 
square  feet  of  retaU  space  will  be  created 
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within  a  10-year  period  after  tie  system  is 
operating. 

Put  Into  money,  that  means  abaut  $60  mll- 
Uon  In  new  developments. 

TAX   KXVKMnK   BOOM 

As  for  Plttoburgb.  about  $104  million  In 
new  real  estate  project*  are  anticipated  by 
1985.  This  do«8  not  Include  thB  air  rights 
above  the  traclu. 

Based  on  the  1969  mlUage  picture  in  the 
county  and  city,  this  •160  mil  ion  In  new 
development  would  bring  back  Ii6,484,000  In 
taxes  alone. 

Over  a  35  y«ar  span  the  study  said  a 
conservative  estimate  Indicates  Ihere  wUl  be 
about  *50  million  In  Increased  iax  revenues 
within  Pittsburgh  and  W85  mrllUon  along 
Skybus  stations  outside  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  adtts  that  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  of  SBcybus  Is  Its 
dependability.  It  will  run  In  jail  weather 
and  on  time. 

Pbojict:  Sktbtjs — Two,  Pou*,  Airo  15  "Wn*- 
Nnw"  Ton  Rapid  TaAUSir  CqutsmoLa 

I  Preliminary  engineering  reports  Indicate 
the  controversial  Skybus  will  w4rk  as  a  pas- 
senger line.  This  Is  the  second  l^i  a  series  of 
articles  condensing  the  engineers'  findings 
and  discussing  possible  effect^  on  riding 
habits  of  Pittsburgh  area  commiiters.] 
(By  Ralph  Brem  and  Sam  Bpatt«r) 

The  old  picture  of  a  commuter  standing 
In  a  station  fumbling  with  a  tlinetable  to  see 
when  the  next  train  leaves  will  die  here  In 
the  next  few  years. 

If  Skybus  comes  off  the  dra»nng  boards 
and  onto  its  own  right-of-way,  the  need  for 
time  schedules  will  be  obsolete. 

All  the  rider  will  have  to  remsmber  Is  the 
numbers  two,  four  and  15.  according  to  the 
engineers  who  have  reported  thii  rapid  tran- 
sit expressway  concept  Is  sound. 

«  TO    10   a  "2" 

If  he  rides  between  6  ajn.  and  10  pjn.,  the 
magic  number  Is  "Two."  There'll  be  a  train 
con>lng  along  every  two  minutes-  —or  less. 

Between  6  ajn.  and  6  a.m.  imd  from  10 
pjn.  to  2  am.,  the  number  to  recall  is  "Pour" 
That'll  be  the  time  span  betw^n  comfort- 
able, alrcondltloned,  Ughtwelghfc' trains. 

If  he's  on  the  go  between  2  a.m.  and  6  am., 
the  waiting  time  will  be  15  mlnu  tes. 

In  future  years,  the  trtUns  coiild  run  every 
90  seconds  In  complete  safety  during  the 
peak  hours.  And  If  the  operaiors  want  to 
make  it  every  two  minutes  around  the  clock, 
they  «•*"  do  so  with  a  modesi  Increase  In 
cost,  the  engineers  maintain. 

Maximum  speeds  for  the  ti  alns  on  the 
Transit  Expressviray  Revenue  1  Jne  (TERL) 
would  be  55  miles  an  hour. 

Average  speed,  including  tlie  times  the 
trains  are  stopped  In  station  b,  wotild  be 
about  27  miles  an  hour. 

SOME    Wnx    STAND 

The  top  speed  was  picked  as  best  for  the 
trains  after  the  engineers  considered  such 
»>itTig«i  as  distance  between  stat  ons,  size  and 
cost  of  motors,  power  consumpilon  and  ter- 
rain over  which  the  system  wculd  run. 

Each  car  on  the  train  will  lave  28  seats, 
and  It  will  take  25  trains — which  could  be 
anything  from  one  to  10  cars— to  run  the 
system  on  an  every-two-m  Inutes  time 
schedule. 

It  doesn't  mean  everybody  wll  get  a  seat, 
however. 

Each  car  Is  designed  with  slandlng  room 
only  space  for  anywhere  from  86  to  40  pas- 
sengers. 

"Normally,  passengers  will  hi  required  to 
stand  only  during  the  weekday  peak  hours," 
says  the  preliminary  engineering  report. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  Its  first  phase,  on  the  South  Hills  run, 
Skybus  would  be  a  "stub-end"  system. 

This  means  that  the  trains  would  reverse 
direction  in  the  yards  at  South  HlUa  Vil- 
lage and  the  Penn  Central  station  down- 
town. 

The  engineers  took  In  all  sorts  of  Ideas  In 
making  their  preliminary  studies. 

Taking  part  were  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  Richardson,  Gordon  and  Associates, 
Kaiser  Engineers,  Inc.,  Okamoto-Llskamm, 
Parsons,  Brlnckerhoff,  Quade  and  Douglas, 
and  MPC  CcaT>. 

One  thing  they  were  quick  to  point  out 
was  that  TERL — wonder  how  long  It  will 
be  before  someone  nicknames  It  Tertle? — 
needs  a  unk  with  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods. 

FEEDER    Bt7SES 

"PAT  has  designed  an  extensive  feeder 
bus  network  to  accomplish  this,  and  TERL 
stations  have  been  designed  to  accommodate 
feeder  and  through  buses,"  the  report,  which 
contains  detailed  maps  of  this  feeder  sys- 
tem, says. 

Also,  absolutely  essential,  the  report  says, 
will  be  ample  parking  space  at  the  outer 
stations. 

These  should  provide,  ultimately,  200  park- 
ing spots  at  the  Beechvlew  stop;  200  at  Shlras 
Avenue;  200  at  Dormont;  450  at  McParland 
Road:  200  In  Mount  Lebanon;  930  at  Castle 
Shannon:  1,000  at  Bethel  Park,  and  1.725  at 
South  Hills  Village. 

Those  at  Mount  Lebanon,  Castle  Shan- 
non, Bethel  Park  and  South  Hill5  Village 
should  be  surface  lots,  while  the  others 
should  be  parking  structures. 

Recommended  would  be  3,000  spots  when 
the  line  first  opens;  4.905  later. 

One  goal  was  paramount  as  the  engineers 
designed  the  line— passenger  safety. 

If  anything  goes  wrong,  the  engineers  main- 
tain, the  system  will  "revert  to  a  state  known 
to  be  safe." 

PaojKCT:    Sktbtjs — Com«  Right  Along  For 

A    (Simulated)    Rid«   On   District's    Pro- 

jecTSD  Rapid  Transtt 
(By  Ralph  Brem  and   Sam  Spatter) 

Let's  take  a  22-mlnute  ride  on  the  Transit 
Expressway  Revenue  Line  (TERL)  from 
Upper  St.  Clair  to  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

Tour  guides  will  be  the  engineers  who  did 
the  preliminary  planning  report. 

First  off,  you'U  either  park  In  one  of  the 
1,725  spots  provided  for  you  near  South 
Hills  Village,  hop  off  a  feeder  bus,  or  give 
your  favorite  chauffeur  a  kiss  and  run  for 
the  train.  * 

It's  In  the  station  two  floors  above  the 
parking  lot:  in  time  It  could  be  In  a  lobby 
of  an  apartment  building.  The  trains  run  so 
quietly — and  there  aren't  any  exhaust 
fumes — so  it's  possible. 

The  station  attendant — there'll  be  one  on 
duty  at  all  times  in  all  stations — will  greet 
you  as  you  pay  your  fare,  and  bump  through 
the  turnstile. 

frequent  runs 

"No  need  to  rush,  sir.  There'll  be  another 
along  In  two  minutes,"  says  the  attendant 

But  you  make  this  one. 

You  slip  through  doors  similar  to  those 
on  elevators.  If  anything  touches  the  leading 
edge,  they  bounce  back. 

And  you  pick  a  seat  so  you  can  look  out  the 
window;  other  seats  face  inward. 

Now,  with  scarcely  a  whisper,  the  train 
moves  out  of  the  station  as  you  sit  In  air- 
conditioned  comfort.  A  television  camera 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  passengers. 

Tou  notice  that  there's  a  phone  to  call 
train  control  In  an  emergency,  and  a  voice 
comes  over  the  loudspeaker: 

"Next  stop.  B?thel  Park,  In  three  minutes." 
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As  you  look  out  the  window,  the  train  goes 
over  Port  Couch  Road,  and  accelerates  along 
a  3.000-foot  stretch  before  swinging  onto  the 
old   PAT  trolley   right-of-way. 

AN    AERIAL    STATION 

The  train  goes  under  Highland  Road  after 
passing  north  of  the  Bethel  Park  School  and 
pulls  Into  the  Bethel  Park  station  Just  south 
of  Connor  Road  and  the  Castle  Shannon  Bor- 
ough line. 

After  leaving  the  station,  the  train  runs 
aJong  the  old  PAT  right-of-way  Into  Castle 
Shannon  and  you  look  down  on  Connor  Road, 
Smith  Street,  Rockwood  Avenue  and  Willow 
before  turning  left  Into  Castle  Shannon  sta- 
tion. 

Castle  Shannon,  like  Bethel  Park,  Is  an 
"aerial  station,"  and  It  sits  above  the  ground 
near  the  Intersection  of  Castle  Shaxmon  and 
Mount  Lebanon  boulevards. 

And,  as  with  most  of  the  stations,  the  wait- 
ing platform  Is  relatively  small.  Since  the 
trains  run  so  often,  there's  little  need  for 
vast  platforms  to  stack  up  passengers. 

The  train  moves  on  as  It  crosses  over  Mount 
Lebanon  Boulevartl  and  Cooke  Lane  and 
"comes  to  earth"  again  for  about  a  half  mile 
before  going  above  Poplar  Street  and  Castle 
Shannon  Boulevard. 

A    BHOWPLACE    STOP 

It  makes  a  gentle  swing  to  the  right  and 
slides  into  the  Mount  Lebanon  station  which 
is  partly  elevated  at  the  Alfred  Street  end. 

You've  been  under  way  about  seven  min- 
utes, now;  and  as  the  train  leaves  that  sta- 
tion and  tunnels  400  feet  under  Washington 
Road  and  Shady  Drive  West,  you  start  wish- 
ing you  had  taken  an  express. 

Almost  as  If  the  control  center  could  read 
mind,  the  announcement  comes  that  the 
next  stop  will  be  Beechvlew  in  "six  minutes 
and  33  seconds." 

The  stores  and  buildings  west  of  Washing- 
ton Road  flash  by  and  you  fly  over  Florence 
Place,  Oak  Way,  Bower  Hill  Road,  Church 
Place  and  McParland  Rocid. 

Now  you  feel  the  car  bend  into  a  left 
turn  and  outside  your  window  is  the  ultra- 
modern McParland  Road  station. 

ThU  Is  one  of  the  showplaces  on  the  $180 
million  system. 

A    FEKOXB    UNK 

Dormonters  are  among  the  best  mass 
traiwlt  riders  In  the  area,  and  this  station  is 
the  Jumping  off  spot  for  several  feeder  bus 
lines. 

And  the  station,  above  the  street  and  an 
Integral  part  of  new  development  In  the  area 
has  helped  revitalize  the  district. 

Thera'B  a  new  450-car  parking  structure 
here  E^nd  new  shops  and  offices. 

But  you  swing  on  through,  over  Blltmore 
Street,  Raleigh,  Park  Boulevard  and  Dormont 
Avenue. 

The  train— now  hitting  close  to  Its  top 
speed  of  55  miles  an  hour — riishes  over  Dell 
Street,  Alabama  and  Hillsdale  Avenue  and 
Into  the  Dormont  station  over  Potomac  Ave- 
nue. 

Quick  as  a  wink,  that's  behind  you  as  the 
train  skims  on  along  the  PAT  right-of-way 
down  the  center  of  Broadway,  then  goes  over 
Lasalle  and  WenzeU  avenues. 

You're  now  crossing  the  border  Into  Pitts- 
burg. 

You're  still  on  the  old  right-of-way  as  the 
train  crosses  over  Neeld  Avenue  and  Joins 
a  new  right-of-way  that  takes  it  Into  the 
Shlras  Avenue  station  above  Crosby  Avenue. 

A  rXW  STAND 

You're  through  the  station  and  Into  a 
quick  right  turn  onto  a  new,  steep  hillside 
run  of  track. 

And  you're  looking  out  on  Boustead. 
Belasco,  Rutherford  and  Coa^t  avenues  as 
the  train  slows. 


"Beechvlew,  Beechvlew  station  next."  says 
the  voice  on  the  speaker,  and  you  see  that 
the  last  three  streets  are  closed  to  cars  and 
trucks   for   pedestrian   safety. 

The  car  coasts  along  the  350-foot  platform 
and  stops.  The  doors  slide  back  and  people 
come  aboard. 

By  now,  a  few  are  standing. 

There's  room  for  26  to  stand,  28  to  sit.  In 
a  rush  hour,  40  can  stand  comfortably,  ac- 
cording to  the  engineers  who  designed  this. 

"Next  stop,  Mldtown  Plaza,  Mldtown  Plaza. 
In  seven  minutes  and  34  seconds." 

That's  about  four  miles  away.  And  you  do 
It  in  less  than  eight  minutes.  Downhill  all 
the  way. 

Over  Dagmar  and  Cape  May  avenues,  along 
Andlch  Way,  and  into  a  450-foot  timnel  under 
the  Beechvlew  playground. 

You  feel  like  you're  In  a  lowflylng  airplane 
as  the  car  shoots  out  of  the  tunnel  and  you're 
100  feet  above  Crane  Avenue. 

It's  still  downhill  as  the  train  skirts  Seldom 
Seen,  crosses  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad  tracks  and  Saw  Mill  Run  Boulevard 
on  a  high  trestle  and  shoots  Into  the  old 
Wabash  Railroad  Tunnel. 

Seconds  later,  you're  out  of  the  tunnel. 

There's  the  Monongahela  River  and  the 
Oolden  Triangle  on  your  left  as  the  train 
slows  down  In  a  hard  right  turn  and  curves 
back  over  the  Penn  Central  tracks  and  glides 
into  the  Carson  Street  station. 

This  Is  another  major  stop  as  the  Monon- 
gahela River  Incline  Is  a  big  passenger  de- 
liverer. Puts  them  right  In  the  station. 

Today,  though,  you  don't  stop. 

The  tradn  goes  through  and  turns  out  over 
the  river  onto  the  old  Panhandle  Railroad 
Bridge  and  goes  underground  Into  the  new 
Mldtown  Plaza. 

You  get  off  and  walk  past  the  shops  and  up 
onto  Grant  Street. 

Behind  you,  the  train  pulls  out  and  runs 
another  minute  into  Its  terminal  at  Penn 
Central. 

PaoJBcr:    SKTstra — New  Rapid  TaAMsrr  Hisz 

To  Sfkxd  in  Air,  Via  TtrNMKLs,  Over  Rivxr 

(By  Ralph  Brem  and  Sam  Spatter) 

It  will  take  three  new,  short  tunnels  and 
the  use  of  two  existing  railroad  tunnels — 
one  of  them  abandoned  In  the  late  1940s — 
to  make  the  proposed  Skybus  system  work. 

According  to  the  engineers  who  wrote 
the  preliminary  plans,  the  three  new  tubes 
will  be  handled  by  the  "cut-and-cover" 
method. 

That  means  they  dig  a  ditch,  put  tlte 
tracks  and  other  gear  In  place  and  roof 
the  whole  thing  over  much  like  the  tunnel 
between  Gateway  Center  and  the  Hilton 
Hotel  was  "dug." 

There's  no  need  for  any  new  bridges,  the 
engineers  maintain. 

One  of  the  new  tunnels  would  be  a  400- 
foot  double-track  cut  under  Washington 
Road  Just  north  of  the  Mount  Lebanon 
station  at  Alfred  Street. 

While  building  this,  the  diggers  would 
also  put  in  a  separate  pedestrian  passage- 
way running  parallel  to  the  Washington 
Road  tunnel. 

USE  WABASH  TUNNEL 

Another  new  tunnel — a  450-foot  double- 
track  Job — ^would  go  tinder  Beechvlew  Play- 
groimd. 

Getting  through  Mount  Washington  means 
using  the  abandoned  3350-foot  Wabash 
Railroad  tunnel. 

This  tunnel  used  to  handle  a  double- 
track,  standard-gauge,  steam  railroad  line 
which  crossed  the  Monongahela  River  to 
serve  warehouses  and  a  passenger  depot 
where  Gateway  Four  stands  now. 

Even  with  a  new  18-lnch  concrete  tunnel 
liner,  the  old  tunnel  Is  wide  enough  to  take 
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a  double-track  road  carrying  the  Transit 
Expressway  Revenue  line  (TVRL) , 

Once  Into — or  under — the  Golden  Triangle, 
the  lightweight,  air-conditioned  trains  will 
use  the  Penn  Central  tiuinel. 

But  It's  strictly  a  one-way  deal  at  present 
since  the  section  running  through  the  base- 
ment of  the  new  U.S.  Steel  BuUdlng  won't 
take  a  double  track. 

NEW    BT-PABS   TUNNEL 

So,  the  Inbound  roadway  will  go  around 
the  building  in  a  new  by-pass  tunnel. 

Both  the  U.S.  Steel  section  and  the  new 
by-pass  tunnel  will  Join  up  with  the  existing 
Penn  Central  Co,  tunnel  which  will  need 
rehabilitation. 

No  new  bridges  will  be  needed  since  the 
system  will  use  the  existing  Penn  Central 
Co.  Panhandle  Division  bridge  to  get  across 
the  Mon. 

Now  a  one-track  bridge.  It  will  be  made 
two-way  to  take  Skybus. 

Working  on  the  report  were  the  MPC  Corp.; 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.;  Kaiser  Engi- 
neers, Inc.;  Richardson,  Gordon  &  Associates; 
Okamoto-Uskamm,  who  handled  the  pre- 
liminary station  design,  and  Parsons,  Brin- 
ckerhoff,  Quade  and  Douglas. 

Kaiser  Engineers  and  Michael  Baker  Jr.. 
a  firm  in  Rochester,  Pa.,  are  designing  the 
final  system  on  which  work  should  start  later 
this  year. 

Its  estimated  that  It  will  take  5^  years 
to  build  the  South  Hills  Expressway  segment 
at  a  cost  of  about  »180,716,000. 

TERL — or  Skybus.  as  it  has  become 
known — will  be  a  major  transit  link  In  the 
South  HiUs  as  It  serves  passengers  south  of 
the  Mon  between  Saw  Mill  Rim  Boulevard 
and  Banksville  Road. 

Presently,  passengers  In  this  area  ride  four 
street  car  lines,  eight  bus  lines  that  go 
downtown  and  six  feeder  or  local  bus  routes. 

The  engineers  figure  there'll  be  38,000 
riders  a  day  on  TERL  in  the  first  full  year 
of  operation;  and  50,700  by  1985. 

The  controversial  "switch "  that  has  been 
much  debated  in  planning  will  get  a  real 
workout  in  the  new  system. 

There  will  be  at  least  22  of  them  on  the 
line — and  more  If  you  count  the  ones  In 
the  yards — all  "concealed  within  the  road- 
way structure  so  that  the  TERL's  clean  and 
unobtrusive  appearance  Is  not  Impaired,"  says 
the  report. 

Trains  will  be  put  together  In  the  yards 
Just  beyond  South  Hills  Village. 

It  will  be  done  automatically  with  no  pas- 
sengers on  board,  the  report  maintains,  and 
off  the  main  line. 

THB   NSKVX  CXNTKR 

This  yard  Is  the  nerve  center,  and  the 
storage  yards. 

Here,  too.  cars  should  be  cleaned  dally. 
Inside  and  out,  the  engineers  say. 

There'll  be  room  enough  to  store  90  ve- 
hicles In  one  section  and  111  In  another. 

And  all  yard  roadways  will  be  heated  to 
break  up  snow  delays. 

No  de- Icing  compounds  will  be  used  on 
any  of  the  roadway  running  surfaces. 

Because  of  the  frequent  passage  of  trains, 
very  little  snow  should  pile  up  on  the  rtm- 
nlng  surfaces. 

This  has  been  proved  already  In  experi- 
menu  at  the  South  Park  testing  grounds. 

LANDSCAPING,   TOO 

It  wont  make  much  difference  In  critical 
section  of  the  roadway — electric  heating  ele- 
ments buried  In  the  concrete  will  melt  the 
Ice  and  snow. 

Some  structural  statistics: 

If  a  train  Is  disabled,  passengers  can  walk 
to  safety  on  walkways  either  In  or  alongside 
the  roadbed. 

About  60,000  lineal  feet  of  the  roadway  will 
be  aerial — on  "slim,  tapered  columns" — and 
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range  from  eight  feet  above  the  ground  to 
106. 

The  engineers  believe  most  of  the  aerial 
routes  will  be  30  feet  or  less  above  the 
ground  and  will  blend  Into  the  neighbor- 
hoods. 

And  areas  imder  the  high  trackways  wlU 
be  "landscaped  with  smooth  contouring,  and 
planted  to  minimize  any  Intrusive  effects  on 
the  neighborhoods."  the  report  says. 

Projects  Skybus — A  Seat  por  (Nearly) 
Every  Rider  One  of  Biggest  RApm  Tran- 
sit Aims 

(By  Ralph  Brem  and  Sam  Spatter) 
Skybus  may  be  near  a  breakthrough  of 
Pittsburgh's    old    rapid    transit    problem    of 
providing  a  seat  for  every  passenger. 

The  secret  Is  simply  to  keep  the  cars  run- 
ning every  two  minutes.  And  when  peak 
rush  hours  are  present,  add  more  cars  to  the 
Skybus  train. 

Planners  of  the  Transit  Expressway  Rev- 
enue Line  (TERL)— best  known  as  Skybus — 
contend  the  no-standing  possibility  probably 
wont  hold  true  during  peak  rush  hours. 

But  those  who  stand  will  find  they  have 
more  space  than  they  do  today  on  Port  Au- 
thority's Transits  (PAT)  buses  and  trolleys. 
Each  Skybus  vehicle  will  have  26  seats, 
arranged  In  a  pattern  that  reminds  one  of 
the  Montreal  trains  and  future  San  Fran- 
cisco cars.  Double  seats  will  face  either  for- 
ward or  backward  with  some  single  seats  fac- 
ing the  center  aisle. 

WILL  AVOID  JERKS 

During  peak  rush  hours,  the  planners  be- 
lieve each  Skybus  car  can  accommodate  63 
passengers,  including  26  who  stand.  They've 
provided  each  standee  with  6.4  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 

The  cars  have  the  capacity  to  carry  68  pas- 
sengers, and  this  would  give  standees  only 
4.2  square  feet  of  space. 

Stanchions  and  handrails  will  be  on  the 
cars  so  that  standees  will  have  adequate  sup- 
port as  the  train  runs  along  the  Skybus  trail. 

In  off-peak  hours,  there  should  be  seats 
foraU. 

And  buUt  Into  the  car's  power  package  is 
a  control  that  will  hold  acceleration  and 
Jerks  to  a  minimum  of  passenger  discom- 
fort, the  planners  have  etated. 

Their  views  are  lUted  In  a  feasibility  re- 
port Issued  last  week  by  PAT. 

DOOES  wnx  LOCK 

A  closer  look  at  the  vehicle  Itself  shows 
two  sets  of  doors  rather  than  the  one  now 
evident  on  the  demonstration  model  which 
has  been  circling  the  Skybus  test  track  at 
South  Park. 

Because  a  second  door  was  added,  the  car 
South  Hills  resldento  ride  will  be  longer  than 
Its  present  prototype. 

Doors  wlU  operate  quietly  and  smoothly. 
Euscordlng  to  the  report. 

When  closed,  the  doors  wlU  be  secured 
with  a  locking  device.  But  when  the  Sky- 
bus reaches  the  station,  the  doors  wiU  open 
automatically  and  remain  open  for  the  pre- 
determined stop  time,  then  autocnatically 
close. 

Por  those  rushing  to  get  through  the  door 
before  it  closes.  Just  touch  the  leading  edge 
of  the  door  and  It  wiU  swing  open  again. 

And  through  the  equipment  placed  along 
the  route,  power  to  start  the  Skybus  on  It* 
way  won't  be  unleashed  until  the  doors  ar« 
cloeed  and  locked. 

A  maintenance  man  will  be  able  to  apix 
and  close  each  door  from  both  Inside  or  out- 
side, using  a  doorkey  switch  or  other  appro- 
priate means. 

There  wlU  be  a  way  to  open  the  doors  If 
power  falls.  Inside  the  v^ilde  will  be  an 
emergency  lever  near  each  door. 
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pry  car  will 

^11   material 

te  resistant, 

Its  or  fires. 

aeerlng  ad- 

Dndltlonlng 

from  doors, 


TWi  lever.  p\acta  behind  a  sn^ftU  door  to 
dlaco\ira«e  tampering,  will  allqw  manxial 
operation  of  the  doors.  j 

Once  the  lever  U  \iaed.  the  iraln  rtope 
aixl  the  doors  can  be  pushed  ope*.  The  lever 
overrldee  aU  other  power  syatemj. 

Uniform  temperatiire  U  aT|tomatlc*Uy 
maintained  Inside  the  car  reganjleas  of  the 
weather  outalde.  ; 

And  filtered  air  wUl  circulate  ihrotighout 
the  car  with  a  huge  chiAik  of  t*e  fresh  air 
pulled  In  from  outside. 

Non-glare  fluorescent  lighting  ^U  brighten 
up  the  interior.  In  case  of  po^^er  faUure. 
battery-operated  incandescent  (llghls  wUl 
switch  on  automatically. 

Ii    case  of  an  electrical  fire,  e' 
have  a  fire  extinguisher.   And 
used  In  the  car  la  fireproof  or  fl 
cutting  down  the  risks  of  acclde 

Noise  wlU  be  at  a  whisper.  Eng 
vanoes  will  permit  even  the  air 
units  to  be  quiet. 

And  vibrations  of  all  klni 
windows  and  even  seats — are  exj^ected  to  be 

absent.  J     _^    .,.  . 

The  cars  wlU  be  clean,  the  «port  states. 
because  plans  call  for  dally  use  of  cyclone- 
type  cleaners  inside  the  vehicle 

Por  the  passenger  who  mus  ,  talk  with 
Skybus  control,  each  car  wlU  l>e  equipped 
with  a  handset  or  speaker  box  ^Uh  a  push- 
to-talk  button.  This  permits  tie  passenger 
to  speak  to  the  man  on  duty. 
SAixrr  ovMMSB) 
Communications  wlU  be  a  mHJor  part  of 
the  security  and  safety  features  pf  TERL. 

AU  staUons  wlU  have  a  public  jfcddress  sys- 
tam  to  serve  the  public. 

Closed  circuit  TV  cameras  a^d  monitors 
will  be  located  at  each  passeqger  station 
The  cameras  will  include  In  t^elr  vigil  re- 
mote fare-collecting  areas  and  bus  and  auto 
loa<1i"g  areas. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  the  Skybus  will 
be  locked  to  the  roadway.  Steel  safety  discs, 
mounted  above  pneumatic,  rubber-tired 
guide  wheels,  will  tie  Into  the  rcjadway  guide 
beam  and  provide  the  positive  jlock-on  lea- 
txire,  the  report  adds. 

Fully  automatic  vehicle  bralclng  will  be 
done  through  a  combination  alij  and  electric 
dynamic  system. 

A    WAUtWAT.   TOO 

Prlctlon  brakes  are  used  at  lt>w  speeds  to 
achieve  precision  stopping  during  all  weather 
conditions,  the  planners  state. 

Since  the  Skybus  wlU  be  »utomaticaUy 
controUed— without  the  need  at  a  driver  or 
attendant — extra  safety  precaiutlons  have 
been  instituted  to  Insvire  safe  operation. 

To  prevent  possible  coUlslons  jof  trains,  the 
system  has  the  wayside  (at  jthe  roadway 
bed)  controls  which  monitor  e^h  car,  con- 
troUlng  Its  speed,  and  forclng^tt  to  stop  if 
there  Is  any  malfunction  or  problem  ahead. 

There  Is  also  protection  bulU  In  to  detect 
and  stop  any  train  roll  back.    I 

Electronic  detectors  also  wl|l  stop  trains 
If  doors  are  opened  or  certain  key  functions 
fall  either  on  board  or  in  the  ^ftyslde  equip- 
ment. 

And  in  case  the  passenger  has  to  get  off 
Skybiv  and  walk  to  the  station^  a  continuous 
walkway  wUl  be  buUt  along  the  roadway 
Btructiires. 

To  prevent  anyone  from  filling  off  the 
aerial  roadway  seetlons,  the  walkway  la  be- 
tween the  two  Inner  roadway  slabe  In  double 
roadway  sections,  and  on  on«  side  of  the 
Btrueture  In  single  roadway  aecttons. 

TKAWsrr    CowsTBTJcnoM    Ttwu^    Blamid    1» 

CBiVTiia  TJr  Cost 

(By  Ralph  Brem  and  SaimSpatter) 

Port  Authority  of  Allegheny  bounty  (PAT) 

Is  nearly  four  months  behind  Its  projected 
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construction    time   schedule    on   the   Karly 
Action  Program. 

And  every  day  that  construction  Is  driayed 
means  higher  coets. 

The  planners  projected  their  financing  and 
construction  program  on  a  "go  ahead"  date 
of  last  January,   according  to  a  feaalbUlty 
study  Just  released  on  the  Skybus  program. 
AWArr  TJ.s.  APPaovAL 

And  untU  that  "go  ahead"  Is  given  by 
Washington  with  approval  of  federal  funds, 
the  •as  6  million  put  aside  for  "escalation" 
may  evaporate  before  the  entire  10.6  mile 
Skybus  line  Is  built. 

Even  the  IIB.I  million  set  aalde  for  con- 
tingencies—those unexpected  structural  and 
financing  charges  not  anticipated  today- 
might  not  be  enough  to  finish  the  Job. 

But  looking  at  the  Skybus  coet*— $180.7 
million— the  breakdown  In  financing  shows: 

Pederal,  •120.4T7333  (two-thirds);  state 
and    county,    $30,119,600    each     (one-sixth 

The  entire  Early  Action  Program  wUl  cost 
$228  million  when  the  PATway  system  Is 
included.  These  are  the  South  and  East 
PATways — thoae  exclusive  bus-only  lanes. 

PATS  cash  obligation  of  $30,119,334,  plus 
about  $385,000  working  capital  In  1975,  wUl 
be  financed  through  a  $31  million  bond  laeue, 
the  study  states. 

AJIOBTTZATIOM    PUO* 

The  plan  calls  for  Issuing  $16  mlUlon  of 
the  bonds  thu  June  to  be  amortized  serlaUy 
over  26  years  beginning  In  1971.  A  $16  mll- 
Uon  issue  will  be  let  In  January,  1978,  and 
amortlaed  sexlaUy  over  a  26-year  period  be- 
ginning 1974. 

These  bonds  would  be  retired  from  annual 
approprtaUons  by  the  county— a  commit- 
ment which  already  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  commissioners. 

The  draw  on  the  funds  will  leave  some  un- 
used money  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  first 
five  years  and  these  funds  will  be  re-lnvested 
In  short-term  notes  to  offset  partially  Interest 
requirements  on  the  bonds. 

Under  the  present  arrangements,  the  flow 
of  construction  cash  should  run  as  foUows: 
197(V_$1 1381.000:  1971— $16,186,000;  1972— 
$38  033.000:  1973— $64,783,000;  197*— $49.- 
037,000  and   1976— $1,296,000. 

Wnx    BZ    PHASED    IN 

OonstrucUon  of  the  Transit  Expressway 
Revenue  Line  (TERL)— the  official  name  for 
Skybua— WlU  be  phased  with  the  building  of 
the  South  PATway  (exoluslve  b\is-only  lane) 
and  various  highway  projects. 

This  phasing  will  be  done  to  provide 
through-service  during  constructton  be- 
tween Library,  Drake,  Castle  Shannon  and 
downtown  Pittsburgh. 

Based  on  1969  prices,  the  study  reflects  the 
oort  of  building  the  system  as  $41,375,000  for 
Just  the  structures  and  roadway.  Next  high- 
est expenditure  is  for  passenger  stattons. 
$17,829,000. 

The  cert  to  buy  146  Skybus  vehicles  Is 
projected  at  $16,238,000.  Right-of-way  ac- 
qulBlUon  has  a  $14  mllUon  tab  and  the  Port 
Authority's  board  chairman,  William  Henry, 
said  PAT  WlU  foUow  federal  regulations  and 
not  permit  any  family  to  move  until  a  re- 
placement home  is  available. 

OTHEX  COST   rrxMS 

PAT  has  said  It  would  spend  about  $1.1 
mllUon  to  buy  271  residential  (including  20 
trailers)  homes  and  64  businesses  for  Early 
Action. 

Other  top  ooet  Items  for  Skybus  Include 
$10  6  mllUon  for  electrlflcaUon;  $8.8  mllUon 
for  engineering;  $7J4«,000  for  automatic 
train  operation  and  communications;  $6.6 
million  for  maintenance  shops  and  storage 
yards  and  $4.6  mllUon  for  construction  man- 
agement. 

The   study's  planners   anticipate   a  sharp 
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cost  Increase  over  the  next  five  yars.  And 
they  believe  It  wUl  run  from  6  per  cent 
annuaUy  for  vehicles  and  automatic  opera- 
tion and  control  to  8  per  cent  yearly  on 
rights-of-way  costs. 

Also  tied  up  in  the  financing  Is  the  coet 
for  engineering  services  on  both  the  Skybus 
and  PATway  lines. 

Kaiser  BSiglneers,  which  wlU  handle  the 
Skybus,  will  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  2.1  or 
1  8  times  its  wage  and  salary  costs,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  service  rendered.  The  sum, 
however,  wlU  not  exceed  $15,480,000. 

Michael  Baker  Jr.,  PAT's  engineering  con- 
sultants, WlU  get  1.25  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated construction  costs  of  Skybus  during 
the  period  of  design  and  %  per  cent  during 
actual  construction— with  the  total  not  to 
exceed  $2,564,500. 

Baker  also  wUl  get  2.1  per  cent  or  1.8 
times  of  Its  wage  and  salary  costs  on  the 
PATways,  but  the  total  can  not  exceed  $3.1 
mUUon.  However,  their  total  compensation  on 
PATways  WlU  be  reduced  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways participates  In  the  project. 

INCOKB    KXPECTKD 

But  the  best  financing  news  U  pictured  In 
the  projected  Income  PAT  believes  Skybus 
will  bring  into  the  authority. 

The  study  contends  the  only  losing  years 
wUl  be  the  first  two— 1975  and  1976.  A  loss 
of  about  $85,662  Is  expected  In  "75  and  $30,025 

In   "TB 

After  that— with  the  cost  of  the  feeder  bus 
service  to  Skybus  Included— the  Income  Is 
expected  to  exceed  expenses. 

By  1985,  Income  should  reach  one  million 
doUars  and  by  1991  the  two  mUllon  doUar 
mark  will  have  been  attained. 

The  income  wlU  be  closing  In  on  $3  mU- 
Uon  by  mld-1990'8,  according  to  the  report. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  sponsor  of 
the  Skybus  system,  headed  the  team  which 
prepared  the  technical  study  on  which  this 
series  was  based. 

Others  Involved  were  Richardson,  Gordon 
and  Associates:  Kaiser  Engineers;  Okamoto- 
Llskamm:  Parsons,  Brlnckerhoff,  Quade  and 
Douglas  and  MPC  Corp. 


May  IS,  1970 


COMPANIES  ESTABLISH  PUBUC 
PARKS,  RECREATIONAL  AREAS 
AND  WILDLIFE  PRESERVES 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OP  CAIOPOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  times,  the  question  of  environ- 
mental improvement  has  been  a  key  Is- 
sue on  the  tongues  of  nearly  every  pub- 
lic official  in  America.  I  think  that  it  is 
sometimes  important  to  point  out  the 
fine  work  that  private  enterprise  is  do- 
ing to  preserve  our  environment  and 
making  lands  available  for  the  public  to 
enjoy.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rkcord  an  article  from  the  action  report 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  It  de- 
scribes the  things  that  major  corpora- 
tions have  done  to  provide  more  parks 
for  the  public.  This  kind  of  action  cer- 
tainly deserves  our  congratulations;  the 
article  is  as  follows: 
CoMPAinas  Establish  Public  PAaKB.  RecaiiA- 

TIONAL  AaKAS  AND  WlUJLIPI  PB«8«*Vta 

From  coast  to  coast  this  year,  thousands 
of  Americans  wlU  be  camping,  fishing,  hik- 
ing,   swimming,    and   sight-seeing   on    land 


prepared  for  pubUc  use  by  manufacturing 
companies.  UntU  recently,  most  of  these  com- 
panies never  considered  themselves  In  the 
recreation  business  and  had  not  organised 
for  It.  Now  several  of  them  have  established 
recreation  development  divisions.  The  new 
trend  Is  a  response  to  the  growing  pubUc 
demand  for  outdoor  recreational  faclUtles — 
a  demand  that  budget-burdened  cities  and 
states  can  only  partially  satisfy. 

Weyerhauser  Ck>mpany,  which  was  the  first 
large  tree-farming  corporation  to  set  up  a 
formal  organization  for  public  recreation, 
maintains  some  20  parks  on  Its  vast  timber- 
lands  In  the  northwest  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  supervises  hunting  and  trap- 
ping In  the  parks  as  well  as  family  recreation. 

In  1967  Boise  Cascade  Corporation  under- 
took a  five-year  recreational  development 
program.  In  wooded  canyons  In  Washington, 
the  company  maintains  a  series  of  camp- 
grounds, and  hundreds  of  miles  of  logging 
roads  are  open  to  hunters  and  fishermen  the 
year  round  except  during  periods  of  extreme 
fire  danger  or  In  active  logging  areas.  These 
company-built  roads  provide  access  to  100 
miles  of  streams  and  84  lakes — all  In  all,  more 
than  162,000  acres  of  fishing  waters.  "We 
don't  pretend  to  compete  with  the  many  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies  which  mtmage  vast 
areas  of  timberland  for  recreational  use,"  said 
Don  ColdweU,  the  company's  timber  and  log- 
ging manager,  "but  we  try,  along  with  many 
other  responsible  Industrial  timber  owners, 
to  do  our  share  on  our  ovm  land." 

One  of  the  most  extensive  snow-moblllng 
areas  In  Minnesota  is  a  60-mlle  network  of  27 
marked  trails  maintained  by  Boise  Cascade 
on  the  Kabetogama  Peninsula.  The  company 
Is  also  developing  many  mUes  of  streams  to 
17  Interior  lakes  on  the  Peninsula  so  that 
canoers  can  reach  them. 

Not  all  the  parks  and  recreation  areas  con- 
tributed by  Industry  are  In  open  lands.  One 
^  leading  wlldUfe  preserve  is  located  in  an  In- 
^  dustrtal  section  of  Philadelphia,  with  heavy 
automobile  and  truck  traffic  along  Its  sides 
and  airlines  passing  overhead  on  their  way 
to  International  Airport. 

Tlnlcum  WlldUfe  Preserve  Is  on  205  acres 
of  rich  marshland  teeming  with  muskrat, 
tiirtles  and  other  Inhabitants  of  watery  low- 
lands. The  area  was  donated  to  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  by  Gulf  OU  Corporation,  with 
the  company  retaining  rights-of-way  for  its 
pipelines  from  tanker  docks  to  Inland  storage 
tanks. 

Gulf  also  played  a  major  role  In  an  un- 
usual wildlife  transplant.  After  conducting 
studies  of  waterfowl  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere Florida's  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission  wanted  to  introduce  patoa  reales, 
a  black  game  duck  In  South  America  to  the 
forested  swamps  of  Florida. 

Learning  of  the  Commission's  desire,  execu- 
tives at  Gulf  arranged  for  an  expedition  Into 
the  wUds  of  Venezuela  In  search  of  pofo« 
reales.  With  the  help  of  local  hunters.  Gulf 
captured  100  of  the  prized  ducks  and  sent 
them  to  Miami  by  air  freight.  Groups  of  them 
were  then  distributed  to  preserves  in  Florida 
for  study  and  propagation. 

In  Tampa,  Florida  a  well-known  wildlife 
preserve  Is  operated  and  maintained  by  An- 
heiiser-Busch,  Inc.  This  preserve,  Busch 
Gardens,  Is  stocked  by  colorful  herds  from 
the  African  veldt — lions,  elephants,  zebras, 
giraffes,  rhinos,  hippos,  and  many  others. 
From  a  skyrall  car,  visitors  can  view  the 
animals  roaming  free  in  lands  similar  to 
their  ancestral  habitats.  Many  varieties  of 
tropical  birds  also  live  by  pools  In  the  Gar- 
dens or  in  the  Adolphus  Busch  Space  Frame. 

Another  company  that  has  contributed  to 
the  eetabUshment  of  parks  and  recreation 
areas  In  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  In  what  was 
acclaimed  as  "the  largest  single  gift  ever 
made  for  conservation  purposes"  last  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Georgia-Pacific  gave  two  groves  of  California 
redwoods  to  Nature  Conservancy,  a  conserva- 
tion group  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  gift, 
valued  at  about  $6  mlUlon  is  now  a  Califor- 
nia state  park. 
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ThU  week  Major  General  George  M. 
Oelston  died.  The  people  of  Maryland  wUl 
long  remember  this  fine  soldier  who  won  his 
greatest  laurels  as  a  strong  man  of  peace. 


GENERAL  GELSTON:   STRONG  MAN 
OF  PEACE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP  UAKTUOfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  KHJ^'HT'^-  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  with  so  much  unrest,  vio- 
lent dissent,  and  undesirable  racial 
tensions,  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  a  truly 
great  man  who  knew  how  to  handle 
them.  That  man  was  Maj.  Gen.  George 
M.  Oelston,  who.  unfortunately,  passed 
away  a  few  months  ago. 

The  late  General  Gelston  was  a  model 
of  a  dedicated  public  servant  who  used 
his  talents,  intellect,  and  qualities  of 
leadership  to  contain  and  resolve  ex- 
plosive situations  in  Maryland.  In  rec- 
ognition of  such  significant  achievements 
the  Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Co.'s 
Group  W  station  in  Baltimore,  WJZ-TV 
13,  presented  an  editorial  by  Mr.  John 
Rohrbach,  general  manager,  regarding 
his  services  to  our  State.  Because  of  its 
importance  today,  I  include  it  in  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record.  It  is 
as  follows: 
OKNxaAi.  Gxlston:  Stsono  Mam  of  Peack 

In  1963  when  a  National  Guard  unit  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  Maryland,  few  citizens 
had  heard  of  Brigadier  General  George  M. 
Gelston.  As  commander  of  the  unit,  his  basic 
task  was  to  keep  the  i>eaoe  In  the  raclaUy 
troubled  city.  Instead  his  quiet  physical 
courage  and  his  surprisingly  acute  sense  of 
fairness  thrust  him  Into  the  role  of  mediator 
and  peacemaker.  Soon  everyone  bad  heard  of 
General  Gelston. 

In  1966,  promoted  to  Major  General,  be 
was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  Mary- 
land. He  had  barely  taken  over  when  there 
was  another  emergency.  The  Baltimore  PoUce 
Department  was  wracked  with  scandal  and 
Governor  Tawes  asked  George  Gelston  to 
serve  as  Interim  commissioner.  Immediately 
he  took  the  necessary  steps  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  department  and  its  men. 
He  acquired  the  respect  of  black  leadership, 
both  locaUy  and  natlonaUy,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  becoming  resentful  toward  the 
police.  When  CTommlssloner  Donald  Pomer- 
leau  took  over,  to  begin  a  methodical  up- 
grading, the  crisis  of  confidence  had  been 
solved  by  the  talents  of  General  GeUton. 

In  1968,  Baltimore's  ghetto  was  torn  with 
riots.  General  Gelston  moved  In  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Federal  troops.  Even  In  this 
most  severe  of  crises,  he  remained  the  voice 
of  reason,  resisting  the  "shoot-first"  ex- 
tremists and  yet  moving  firmly  to  shut  off 
the  torrent  of  rage. 

In  that  same  year  Group  W  decided  to  de- 
vote three  hours  of  evening  television  time 
to  a  study  of  the  American  racial  problem, 
called  "One  Nation,  Indivisible."  One  seg- 
ment was  to  be  on  the  role  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  guard  of  any  state  oould  have 
been  selected.  The  producers  chose  Maryland 
for  one  reason — the  enlightened  leadership 
of  General  Gelston. 


EPPBCTS   OP   POLLUTION   ON   OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  American  public  is  increasingly  aware 
of  the  shocking  and  tragic  effects  of  pol- 
lution on  our  environment.  Most  of  these 
effects  are  all  too  obvious — we  have  only 
to  look  at  the  mountains  of  scrap  and 
waste  outside  so  many  of  our  large  cities. 
or  the  signs  prohibiting  fishing  and 
swimming  in  our  sewage  ridden  rivers 
and  streams. 

One  pollution  problem,  which  only  be- 
comes obvious  when  it  reaches  crisis  pro- 
portions, is  the  pollution  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  has  been  predicted  that  Amer- 
icans living  in  major  metropolitan  areas 
30  years  from  now  will  have  to  wear  gas 
masks  when  they  venture  from  their 
homes. 

Every  24  hours  in  the  United  States, 
over  390,000  tons  of  refuse  are  poured 
into  the  air.  and  this  figure  increases 
every  year.  Approximately  half  this  waste 
is  produced  by  the  more  than  80  million 
automobiles  which  travel  our  Nation's 
highways.  The  other  half  is  largely  pro- 
duced by  those  industries  which  bum 
coal  and  oil  products  as  sources  of  fuel. 

The  effects  of  air  pollution  may  be  ob- 
vious only  when  reaching  danger  levels, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  continuous  and 
affect  everything  from  buildings  and  gar- 
ments, to  trees  and  plant  life — to  say 
nothing  of  the  effect  on  our  health. 

Medical  studies  have  shown  higher 
rates  of  lung  cancer  in  those  areas  of 
heavy  pollution,  and  plant  life  and  vege- 
tation in  these  areas  have  been  visibly 
affected.  In  some  instances,  farmers  have 
had  to  leave  their  farms  because  of  the 
effects  of  air  pollution  on  their  crops. 

Normally,  air  pollution  goes  largely 
unnoticed  because  the  waste  products 
are  dissipated  into  the  atmosphere.  But 
certain  weather  conditions  can  prevent 
this  dissipation  and  cover  a  particular 
area  with  a  blanket  of  choking  smog. 
This  process  is  known  as  inversion,  and 
basically  occurs  when  a  warm  mass  of 
air  pcuses  over  a  cooler  mass  of  ground 
air  and  prevents  it  from  rl^ng. 

When  this  happens,  we  become  imme- 
diately aware  of  the  volume  of  filth  we 
pour  into  the  air,  because  we  are  forced 
to  try  and  breathe  It.  If  this  condition 
persists,  illness  and  even  death  can  re- 
sult. 

Is  it  always  man's  fate  to  realize  his 
mistakes  only  when  they  reach  such  In- 
tolerable levels? 

In  relation  to  the  growing  economic 
losses  and  dangers  to  health  caused  by 
the  problems  of  air  p(rilutlon,  an  Insuffi- 
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cient  amount  of  money  is  beihg  spent  on 
its  eradication.  In  1966.  it  wajs  estimated 
that  only  58  percent  of  our  lirban  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  wis  served  by 
local  air  pollution  programs.  Only  42 
agencies  spent  above  $50,000  a  year,  "a 
bare  minimum  program  budget."  Of  the 
total  amount,  40  percent  wits  spent  in 
California,  where  the  population  growth 
quickly  outpaced  the  sunounit  of  money 
being  rpent  on  pollution  prpblems. 

Another  area  demanding!  immediate 
attention  Is  the  systematic  desecration  of 
our  lakes,  rivers,  and  stream*.  The  once 
lovely  Lake  Erie  has  becomq  a  gigantic 
cesspool,  which  would  require  decades  to 
clean  up  even  if  we  started  today.  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  ^re  fast  ap- 
proaching the  same  condition.  Other 
lakes  and  rivers  throughout  the  country 
are  choked  and  clogged  witl  Industrial 
waste  and  human  refuse.      ] 

Admittedly,  the  past  few  [years  have 
seen  forward  strides  in  the  direction  of 
pollution  control.  The  automobile  Indus- 
try has  taken  steps  to  reduce  exhaust 
emissions  from  automobiles.  The  Federal 
Oovemmcnt  has  played  a  isubstantlal 
role  In  providing  research  programs  and 
reducing  the  pollution  output  of  various 
Oovemment-related  agenciei.  And  over 
$300  million  a  year  is  being  spent  on  con- 
trol devices  to  reduce  induiskrial  pollu- 
tion. J 

Still,  a  great  deal  needs  jo  be  done. 
Congress  must  realize  the  grfvity  of  the 
problem.  We  must  help  in  tlie  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  to  cea^  pollution 
and  begin  repairing  the  damage  already 
done.  Industry  must  recognize  Its  re- 
sponsibility in  sharing  the  burden  of  pol- 
lution control.  I 

Local  and  State  govemmenis.  acting  In 
cooperation,  can  implement  ^ectlve  re- 
sponses to  regional  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  and  community  action 
groups  can  play  an  increa|singly  im- 
portant role  in  calling  attention  to  their 
local  needs.  j 

The  young  people  of  this  Ifatlon.  who 
must  live  In  this  polluted  environment  we 
have  created,  are  already  a\»are  of  the 
grim  future  they  face.  E>urlng  the  past 
few  months.  I  have  receivedi  thousands 
of  letters  from  students  of  all  ages,  urg- 
ing that  action  be  taken  now.  They  ask 
what  they  can  do  to  help,  anp  ask  what 
Is  being  done.  What  can  I  tall  them? 

The  late  Adlal  Stevenson  made  a  very 
perceptive  analogy  of  the  problems  we 
face  long  before  pollution  became  the 
issue  it  is  today: 

We  trkvel  togetber.  pasaengert  on  a  little 
Bpac«slilp,  dependent  on  Its  vuliierable  sup- 
pUes  of  air  mniX  soU  .  .  .  preserved  from  an- 
nllllvatlon  only  by  the  care,  tbp  work,  the 
love  we  give  our  fragile  craft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  lat  >,  very  late. 
And  the  problem  is  very  reaj.  A  nation 
that  can  spend  billions  of  dofiars  to  put 
men  on  the  moon,  and  spencf  billions  to 
fight  a  war  in  far-off  Southea;  t  Asia,  can 
certainly  allocate  a  larger  spare  of  its 
resources  and  energy  to  give  future  gen- 
eratioais  the  clean  and  beavtiful  land 
that  our  fathers  gave  us. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VIOLATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 
OF  RETURNS  OP  FEDERAL  IN- 
COME TAXPAYERS  DRAWS  CRITI- 
CISM 


Mmj  IS,  1970 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEl: 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  disclosure  of  examinations  of  citi- 
zens' individual  Income  tax  returns  by 
ofDcials  of  the  White  House  is  condemned 
and  should  be  stopped. 

Many  feel  that  this  is  a  violation  of 
the  right  of  individual  privacy  and  of 
Federal  law  and  Treasury  regulations 
governing  the  confidential  nature  of  such 
returns. 

In  this  connection  a  news  release  set- 
ting forth  the  views  of  Chairman  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  on  this  matter  is  here- 
with placed  in  the  Record  because  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  matter. 

The  news  release  and  a  letter  to  Mr. 
O'Brien  follows: 

O'Bkjxm  Chabgxs  Violation  or  Pedkbai.  Law 
BT  NnoN  Administration  in  MoixcNHorr 

ACCKSS  TO  INCOMK  TAX  RKTXmNS 

Washington.  D.C,  April  11,  1970. — 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  today  charged 
that  the  Nixon  Administration's  practice  of 
turning  over  confidential  federal  Income  tax 
returns  to  a  White  Hou»e  aide  violates  fed- 
eral law  and  Treasury  Department  regula- 
tions governing  the  confidentiality  of  tax 
returns. 

"Pederal  law  and  regulations  protect  the 
Individual  taxpayer's  right  to  privacy  and 
such  Indiscriminate  access  by  a  political  op- 
erative In  the  White  Hou«e  Is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  legal  rights  of  American  citizens," 
O'Brien  said. 

"I  call  upon  Prssldent  Nixon  to  terminate 
Immediately  this  Illegal  access  of  his  per- 
sonal staff  to  confidential  tax  returns  of  80 
million  Americans."  O'Brien  said. 

"If  this  action  Is  not  taken  voluntarily," 
O'Brien  added,  "we  are  prepared  to  Initiate 
legal  action  that  will  end  this  practice." 

O'Brien's  statement  was  based  on  a  legal 
opinion  signed  b^  Mortimer  M  Caplln  and 
Sheldon  8.  Cohen,  former  commissioners  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  Mitchell 
Bogovln,  former  AaslsUnt  Attorney  General 
for  Tax  Division  and  former  Chief  Counsel, 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  full  text  of  the  legal  opinion  sub- 
mitted by  Caplln.  Cohen,  and  Rogovln  to 
O'Brien  Is  attached. 

"I  asked  for  this  opinion  upon  learning 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  practice  of 
turning  over  confidential  Income  tax  returns 
to  Clark  MoUenhoff,  special  counsel  to  the 
President,  on  •  'need-to-know'  basis," 
O'Brien  said.  "The  views  of  these  recognlaed 
tax  experts  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  ille- 
gality of  the  procedures  which  now  are  being 
followed." 

"It  U  particularly  troubleaome  to  leam  of 
this  practice  when  so  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icana are  at  this  moment  poring  over  their 
Individual  Income  tax  returns  and  are  can- 
didly disclosing  personal  Information  of  the 
utmost  sensitivity,"  O'Brien  said. 

"Only  Immediate  action  by  President  Nixon 
to  atop  tbreee  Ulegal  procediu«s  will  resUxe 
tba  American  people's  confidence  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  ••  w«U  aa  damon- 


strate  the  willingness  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  obey  federal  law  and  regulations 
In  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs,"  O'Brien 
concluded. 

Aprh.   9,    1970. 
Mr.  Lawrkncx  P.  O'Brixn, 
Chairman,  Democratic  National  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Brixn:  It  has  been  reported 
thaA  an  aide  to  the  President  currently  has 
access  to  federal  income  tax  returns  upon 
his  written  request.'  You  have  asked  for  a 
legal  opinion  on  whether  this  reported  ar- 
rangement with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice comports  with  exlBtlng  law  and  regula- 
tions. Xt  Is  our  legal  opinion  that  such  access 
Is  not  In  oonfonnlty  with  existing  law  and 
regulations  relating  to  disclosures  of  tax 
retiu-ns. 

Section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
sets  up  the  statutory  procedures  necessary  to 
insure  that  tax  r^ums  and  the  confidential 
Information  appMmig  thereon  are  not  made 
available  to  people  who  have  no  legitimate 
interest  In  the  return.  Plrst  enacted  In  1910, 
this  central  provision  of  our  present  law  pro- 
vides that  returns  will  be  open  fen'  inspection 
"only  upon  order  of  the  President  and  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  and  approved  by  the 
President."'  The  inviolate  nature  of  tax  in- 
formation Is  fundamental  to  our  tax  system, 
not  only  In  the  name  of  privacy,  but  also  to 
Insure  Increased  and  more  accurate  taxpayer 
compliance.  As  to  the  latter,  more  accurate 
reporting  on  Income  tax  returns  appears  to 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence In  which  the  Information  Is  held  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  regulations  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 6103  provides  in  detail,  the  manner  and 
circumstances  under  which  tax  returns  may 
be  legally  Inspected  by  the  public  *  state  tax 
officials,*  Treasury  officials,"  Executive  De- 
partment officials,*  U.S.  Attorneys  and  De- 
partment of  Justice  attorneys.^  Elxecutlve 
Branch  agencies,*  and  Congressional  Com- 
mittees.* Specific  requirements  for  Inspection 
of  federal  Income  tax  returns  have  been  pre- 
scribed In  the  regulations  to  Intentionally 
make  It  burdensome  to  secure  Inspection  of 
such  returns.  This  Is  In  order  to  maintain 
the  confidentiality  of  such  returns  except  in 
unusual  circumstances,  melding  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  government  with  the  right  to 
privacy  of  the  Individual.  For  example,  with 
respect  to  Inspection  of  returns  by  executive 
departments'  officials  other  than  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  request  must  be  In  writ- 
ing. It  must  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
Agency  requesting  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  return,'*  the  request  must  relate  to  a 
matter  officially  before  the  Agency  head.  It 
must  specify  the  taxpayer's  name  and  ad- 
dress, the  kind  of  tax  reported,  the  taxable 
period  covered,  the  reason  why  Inspection  Is 
requested,  and  the  name  and  official  designa- 
tion of  the  person  by  whom  Inspection  is  to 
be  made." 

The  federal  official  In  the  news  report  Is 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President  and  as  such, 
he  Is  an  employee  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  Reg.  Sec.  301.6103(a  )— 1(f) 
covers  access  to  tax  returns  by  such  an  em- 
ployee. Under  this  regulation,  the  President 
would  be  the  only  Executive  Branch  official 
with  the  authority  to  request  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  tax  returns  available  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Euch  a  Presidential  request  would  pre- 
sumably have  to  comply  with  the  various 
requirements  of  the  regulations  detaUed 
above. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  since  the  em- 
ployee  in    question   acts   as   agent   for   the 
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President  in  matters  of  Investigation,  no 
written  request  by  the  President  is  required. 
We  are  unaware  of  any  theory  of  law  which 
would  support  such  an  argument.  Indeed, 
this  type  of  argiunent  has  been  specifically 
rejected  by  the  very  language  of  the  regula- 
tion. 

The  criminal  sanction  relatmg  to  the  dis- 
closure of  confidential  tax  Information  Is 
found  In  section  7213  of  the  Code.  It  makes 
It  a  misdemeanor  for  any  federal  employee 
to  divulge  tax  Infcwmatlon  except  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

If  tax  returns  are  made  available  In  a 
manner  not  In  conformity  with  section  6108 
of  the  Code  and  the  regulations,  it  would 
appear  that  such  dlvulgence  of  tax  Informa- 
tion Is  not  as  provided  by  law. 

A  copy  of  section  6103  and  the  pertinent 
regulations  are  attached  for  your  conven- 
ience. 

Sincerely. 

MORTIMEB   M.    CaPLIN. 

Srixoon  S.  Cohtn. 
Mttchixi,  Rogovtn. 

lOOTNOTES 

•  Washington  Poet.  AprU  4,  1970,  p.  3.  ool.  1. 

'The  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  which  Imposed  a 
corporate  excise  tax,  provided  that  corporate 
returns  were  open  to  public  Inspection. 
Payne- Aldrlch  Tariff  Act  {  38,  36  Stat.  112 
(1909).  Congress  quickly  reversed  this  action 
and  Inserted  a  provision  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1910  so  as  to  aUow  Inspection 
only  upon  the  order  of  the  President,  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  approved  by  the  President.  Act  of 
June  17,  1910,  36  SUt.  468.  494. 

'Reg.  Sec.  301.6103(a)— 1(d) 

•Beg.Sec.  301.6103(8)— 1(d) 

•Reg.  Sec.  801.6103(a)— 1(e) 

*Reg.  Sec.  801.ei08(a)— 1(f) 

'Reg.  Sec.  S0l.ei03(a)— Kg) 

•Reg.  Sec.  301.6103(a)— 102  to  106 

•Reg.  Sec.  801.610S(a)— 101 

^*  In  the  past,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  denied  the  request  of  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber to  Inspect  returns  when  a  written  request 
bore  a  facsimile  signature  rather  than  the 
genuine  signature  of  the  Cabinet  member. 

"Reg.  Sec.  301.6103(a)— 1(f) 


MISS  ROSE  MARIE  TAMURA— "ABIL- 
ITY COUNTS"  ESSAY  WINNER 
PROM  HAW  AH 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVKS 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
lightful interlude  in  which  I  indulge 
myself  here  on  Capitol  Hill  whenever  the 
opportunity  arlsee  Is  to  meet  with  young 
people  from  Hawaii.  I  recently  had  this 
pleasure  when  I  had  as  my  guest  for 
lunch  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  an  outstanding 
young  senior  at  Kapaa  High  School,  from 
my  home  island  of  Kauai.  Miss  Rose 
Marie  Tamura. 

Miss  Tamura,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mlsao  Tamura  of  Kilauea,  Hawaii, 
came  to  Washington  after  winning  top 
honors  in  the  1970  "AbiBty  Counts" 
essay  contest  qimnsored  in  Hawaii  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  Miss  Tamura  was 
accompanied  by  Miss  Josephine  Malecke. 
her  teacher  who  inspired  and  encouraged 
her  to  enter  the  contest. 

The  Governor's  Committee  on  Em- 
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ployment  of  the  Handicapped  has  done 
an  impreflsive  Job  In  pnsnoting  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  persons  in  otir 
society  who,  though  handicapped,  are 
capable  of  doing  top-quality  work.  The 
"Ability  Counts"  essay  contest  gives  our 
students  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
benefits  of  employing  the  handicapped 
and  it  is  Indeed  a  most  worthwhile  proj- 
ect 

In  her  prize-winning  essay.  Miss  Ta- 
mura focuses  attention  on  the  disabled 
veteran  as  a  manpower  resource  in  her 
community.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  the  Garden  Island  of  Kauai,  while 
abounding  in  beauty  and  natural  re- 
sources, has  experienced  a  decline  In 
manpower  resources  in  the  last  few  dec- 
ades in  the  20  to  40  age  bracket  It  is 
this  group  which  represents  Kauai's 
labor  force  for  the  sugar  plantations, 
the  pineapple  canneries,  the  skilled  and 
service  businesses,  and  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding visitor  industry. 

Miss  Tamura's  essay  points  to  the  need 
for  the  services  of  the  disabled  veteran 
in  her  community,  and  emphasizes  the 
increasingly  vital  role  that  he  can  play 
In  contributing  to  the  manpower  re- 
sources on  Kauai. 

I  read  Miss  Hamura's  essay  and  foimd 
it  most  informative  and  inspiring.  I  sub- 
mit it  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  order  that  others  may  also 
have  the  c^portunity  of  reading  her 
essay. 

Our  country  builds  its  future  on  young 
citizens  like  Rose  Marie  Tamura.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  would  wish  to  Join  me 
in  congratulating  this  talented  young 
lady  on  her  accomplishment,  and  in 
wishing  her  well  in  her  future  endeavors. 
The  prize-winning  essay,  "The  Disabled 
Veteran  as  a  Manpower  Resource  in 
My  Community,"  by  Miss  Rose  Marie 
Tamura,  follows: 

Thx  Disabled  Vetkran  as  a  Manpower  Re- 
source IN  Mt  CoMMCNrry 

The  wars  that  have  raged  for  too  many 
years  have  drawn  much  manpower  from 
the  national  labor  resources.  Some  men 
return  alive  and  well,  some  draped  in  mourn. 
Ing  and  the  rest  hampered  by  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  The  concern,  then,  la  for 
the  disabled  veteran  who  faces  the  problem 
of  readjustment  and  acceptance  Into  the 
working  force  of  his  oommonlty. 

Kauai,  HawaU,  In  the  last  few  decades,  has 
experienced  a  decline  in  population — an  es- 
pecially critical  decrease  In  the  20-40  age 
bracket.  This  group  represents  Kauai's  la- 
bor force  for  the  sugar  plantations,  the  pine- 
apple canneries,  the  skilled  and  service  busi- 
nesses, and  the  rapidly  expanding  visitor  in- 
dustry. There  are  presently  2.192  hotel  units 
with  an  estimated  Increase  of  100<v  expected 
by  1972  through  the  Blackfleld  Corporation 
and  Eagle  County  Development  Corporation 
resort  development  projects.  With  the  acute 
labor  shortage,  hotals  and  their  supple- 
mentary services  are  in  great  need  of 
people  to  man  necessary  positions.  The  dis- 
abled veteran,  then,  with  his  skills  and  de- 
sire, has  a  valuable,  potential  contributloD 
for  Kauai. 

Since  1930,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans (DAY)  has  been  organised  (and  con- 
gresslonally  chartered  in  1932)  "to  work  for 
the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  •conomle 
rehabilitation  of  the  more  than  2,000,000 
woimded  and  disabled  veterans  who  have 
returned  from  battlefields  since  World 
War  I." 
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With  the  DAV,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  other  state  and  federal  agencies 
Including  the  State  Employment  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, anxto\is  and  ready  to  serve  tilm,  the 
disabled  veteran  has  much  guidance  and 
counseling  for  his  transitional  period  of  re- 
adjustment Into  the  community.  When  he 
is  desirous  to  contribute  his  abUltles,  his 
"veteran  preference"  assures  him  extra  help 
In  location  of  a  suitable  position.  Bahablll- 
tatlon  Unlimited  of  Ekaoal  also  worka  to  help 
him  through  employment  and  training  re- 
lated  to   his   Interests   and   capabilities. 

Motivation  is  essentially  the  major  con- 
tributor to  the  disabled  veteran's  desire  to 
work.  It  is  more  Important  than  monetary 
gains  for  he  Is  already  awarded  by  the  fed- 
eral govenment.  When  he  realises  that  he  Is 
wanted,  that  he  Is  needed  and  that,  more- 
over, he  Is  appreciated,  the  disabled  vet- 
eran faces  a  more  penonally  meaningful 
life.  His  work  brings  dignity  and  he  triumphs 
over  the  challenge  of  a  handicap.  With  un- 
derstanding and  respect,  be  will  produce  to 
his  utmost.  Employers  have  discovered  that 
the  handicapped  are  not  more  delinquent 
m  areas  of  sick  leave  and  absences  than 
normal  employees.  All  rests  in  motivation  and 
a  real  desire  to  work. 

Statistics  from  records  of  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service  on  Kauai  reveal  that  there 
are  disabled  veterans  In  the  oommunlty  that 
are  willing  to  face  the  new  life  of  employ- 
ment. Below  are  listed  the  numbers  of  dis- 
abled veterans  Interviewed  and  placed  by 
the  Employmen'  Service: 

Number  interviewed: 

1965    - „ _.  18 

19««   19 

1967 la 

1968   19 

1969  „ n 

Number  placed: 

1965 9 

1966 IS 

1967   5 

1968 e 

1969   4 

Figures  on  the  right  do  not  Include  those 
who  sought  and  gained  their  emi^oymeot 
or  those  who  were  referred  to  other  agencies. 

There  is  a  nsed  and  a  place  for  the  dis- 
abled veteran  on  Kauai.  His  manpower  con- 
tribution Is  of  mcreaslngly  vital  importance 
to  the  economy  at  an  Island  that  lacks  the 
■ubetantlal  human  resources.  Although  the 
disabled  veteran  receives  financial  compensa- 
tion for  his  disabilities,  he  shall  never  meet 
the  challenge  of  overoomLng  his  weakneese« 
until  he  has  the  chance  to  exercise  and  em- 
phttslse  his  strengtha. 

Employment  and  work  are  means  of  per- 
sonal, spiritual  compensation  that  teach  men 
to  accept  their  capabilities  and  produce  their 
best  by  accenting  their  assets.  Financial 
comfort  and  social  dependability  are  a  dear 
price  to  inty  for  the  rewards  of  Independence, 
self- sufficiency,  and  victory  over  total  dis- 
ability and  uselessness.  The  future  Is  bright 
and  rewarding  for  the  disabled  veteran  that 
takes  his  life  into  his  own  hands  and  Uves 
It  as  a  ehallengel 

( 


RADICAL  I»AIAGOOS? 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  mw  TOEx 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPBKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  WOIJT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  pe- 
riod of  great  national  confusion,  it  Is 
vital  that  we  look  to  those  who  presoit 
sane  and  reasonable  discussions  of  the 
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Nation's  plight.  Mr.  Jack  Vilenti.  former 
White  House  special  consqltant  to  for- 
mer President  Johnson,  has  offered  us 
such  a  reason  to  give  pau^. 

I  would  therefore  hke  tb  extend  my 
remarks  today  to  include  aj  most  Impor- 
tant article  by  this  outsta|>dtng  gentle- 
man. I  believe  each  one  of  us  should 
consider  carefully  the  tho^ghts  he  has 
to  present. 

The  article  follows: 

Radical  Dkmaooo^? 
(By  J«ck  Valentl) 

Ther*  Is  an  odge  of  the  dem^ogue  among 
tba  nwUc&l  young  u  avmly  as  It  realdea 
wlUUn  tbdr  more  traditlonal-fnlnded  elder*. 
To  cry  "r«ToIuUoa"  today  1^  to  make  It 
known  you  are  clear-eyed  tnd  Idealistic, 
fed  up  to  here  wltb  the  'system"  and 
ttaerefcre  committed  to  Its  destruction.  Ergo, 
revolution. 

A  number  of  men  some  of  us  might  de- 
•crlbe  as  wise  have  looked  at  lihls  revolution 
thing  and  bare  some  obaervatlons  worthy  of 
pondering.  Albert  Camus  (wh96«  credentials 
as  an  anU-estabUabmentarlian  are  well 
known)  put  It  this  way:  "The  rebel  begins 
by  demanding  Justice  and  en^s  by  wanting 
to  wear  a  crown."  This  Is  a  well  known  defect 
in  reyoltitlonjules  who  win.     I 

Oeoxge  Bernard  Shaw,  wlKMe  distaste  for 
tradlttcmal  procedure*  could  never  be  de- 
scribed as  mild,  looked  at  Insitrrectlons  and 
said:  "Revolutions  have  never  Lightened  the 
btirden  of  tyranny;  they  hav*  only  shifted 
It  to  another  shoulder."  j 

The  prime  point  in  this  line  9I  reasoning  Is 
a  truth  which  was  ancient  whe^  Lord  Action 
gave  It  brilliant  brevity  and  Itils  that  power 
corrupts.  It  corrupts  the  youltg  as  it  does 
their  older  kin.  It  Is  an  elixir! few  men  can 
drink  without  feeling  the  effect.  That  one 
starts  out  loving  and  kind  of  passionately  In- 
volved in  Justice  Is  of  no  matter.  Every  revo- 
lution in  history  that  was  started  by  those 
determined  to  pull  down  th4  city  always 
ended  in  despotism  and  Iron-ianded  power 
wielders.  as  brutal  as  what  had  been  experi- 
enced before,  sometimes  more  so. 

To  cite  the  American  Revolution  as  an  ex- 
ample of  benefloent  change  ttrough  revolt 
is  to  disfigure  facts.  The  American  brand  of 
revolution  was  unique,  generated  by  the  weU> 
bom  and  the  high  stationed,  ky  thoee  with 
the  most  to  loee.  The  leaders  of  the  American 
Rebellion  had  no  intention  of  tearing  down 
anything.  They  rather  liked  their  society  the 
way  It  was.  They  Just  wanted  to  order  their 
own  kind  of  government.  free<  of  non-real- 
dent  arbitrary  decrees.  They  fretted  that  the 
British  government  intruded  on  the  colonies, 
and  so  they  threw  the  rascals  out.  But  by  no 
stretch  of  historical  or  emotional  imagery 
can  one  catalogue  the  Amcrlcwn  revolt  as  a 
revolution  in  the  current  aoce|)ted  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  glorious  revolution  of  idss  In  Britain 
came,  according  to  Historian  O.  M-  Trevelyan. 
not  to  overthrow  the  law.  but  to  conflrm  It 
against  a  law-breaking  king.  If  was  at  once 
liberal  and  conservmtlve;  Most  revolutions, 
said  Trevelyan.  are  neither  one  aor  the  other, 
but  overturn  the  laws  and  thee  tolerate  no 
way  of  thinking  save 00*. 

The  French  Revolution  rav|[^ed  Prance. 
The  mass  of  people,  tired  of  Bourbon  stupid- 
ity, triggered  the  revolt,  but  It  quickly  fell 
into  the  hands  of  demogogues  and  terrorists 
and  we  know  what  happened  th^re. 

The  Russian  Revolution  needs  no  restlr- 
rlng  to  make  the  point  that  for  whatever 
noble  and  understandable  reason  the  revolu- 
tion begins,  when  It  savages  thf  society  and 
destroys  both  structure  and  rational  good 
sense,  the  renUt  Is  always  more  tyranny, 
more  osnaUy  tlian  what  was  :once  In  au- 
thority. 

1 
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When  a  tyrant  first  appears,  said  Plato  in 
hU  "RepubUe."  he  is  in  the  guise  of  a  pro- 
tector. This  and  no  other  Is  the  form  from 
which  the  dictator  springs. 

It  seems  strange  that  some  of  the  most 
educated  of  our  young  people  should  be  the 
londest  shouters  for  violent  revolution.  They 
need  only  InvesUgat*  history  to  find  what 
they  are  advocating  la  an  iUuslon,  a  cruel, 
misshaped  mirage,  always  shattered  agaliut 
reality.  One  can  imagine  what  would  bap- 
pen  if  some  of  the  weathermen  types,  really 
succeeded  in  revolting  and  winning.  If  they 
won't  let  speakers  with  an  opposite  view  say 
their  piece  now,  what,  pray  Ood  woiild  they 
do  If  they  poesesseed  total  pcwer? 

If  some  of  our  educated  young  truly  be- 
lieve revolution  is  the  answer,  they  are  sad- 
ly lacking  in  historical  perspective.  And  if 
they  know  the  truth  and  still  bloody  their 
words  with  cries  of  destruction  then  dema- 
goguery  is  a  disease  not  limited  to  the  old. 

If  we  were  all  to  be  honest  we  would  have 
to  admit  that  playing  at  revolution  Is  quite 
an  exciting  adventiire.  It  Is  a  form  of  togetb- 
emess,  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  special  com- 
mune which  is  a  powerful  and  beckoning 
force  to  sincere  young  people  alienated  from 
an  unheeding  (to  them)  civic  authority,  but, 
alas,  to  achieve  change,  change  that  is  sorely 
needed,  to  construct  new  designs  for  more 
decent,  saner  living,  demands  work,  tough, 
wearying,  tedious  work.  It  "i^ons  canvassing 
a  thousand  neighborhoods  to  elect  competent, 
compassionate  public  officials.  It  means  giv- 
ing these  men  the  kind  of  support  they  need 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  It  means  patient 
endless  explaining  and  Incltment  to  those 
who  are  lethargic  and  set  in  their  ruts  it 
means  putting  in  long  days  and  nights  to 
make  the  legislation  work  where  it  should, 
among  those  who  need  its  hope  and  help. 

That  Is  why  the  wisest  of  the  young  (like 
Sam  Brown.  Oavld  Hawk  and  David  Mixner 
and  hundreds  more  like  them)  will  surely 
surface  as  the  most  durable  leaders  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  inspected  the 
future  and  found  It  hospitable  to  change,  the 
ones  who  are  not  afraid  or  t>ored  by  the 
prospect  of  laboring  for  what  they  believe  in 
within  the  rules  and  order  of  a  lawful  so- 
ciety. Only  beasts  and  gods  can  live  outside 
an  organized  society,  and  only  fools  would 
try  to  repeal  this  truth. 
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STUDENT      PETITIONS      TO      CX)N- 
QRESSMAN  McCLOSKEY 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  cALXFoairiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRB8KNTATIVI8 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  three  community  colleges  In  my  dis- 
trict, and  also  the  Catholic  College  ot 
Notre  Dame. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  desire  of 
the  Congress  to  listen  to  today's  studeiHs. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Recosd  at 
this  point  a  petition  recently  adopted  by 
the  associated  students  of  Notre  Dame 
and  a  second  petition,  signed  and  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  the  students,  faculty,  and 
board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  San 
MAtoo: 

AasociATKO  9iuu«wn», 
CoLUBOB  or  NOTRK  Oamk, 
Belmont.  CaUf.,  May  9. 1970. 
Congreasman  Psm.  N.  McCloakxt,  Jr., 
HotiM  Ogloe  Building. 
W—hington,  D.C. 

HoNoaABLx  CoNosrasmw:  At  a  Student 
Body  meeting  held  on  May  7,  1970,  in  order 


that  we  might  discuss  the  recent  develop- 
ments In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  suppression 
ot  anti-war  demonstrators  on  United  States 
oampusee.  the  following  reeolutlon  was 
passed  by  the  Associated  Students  of  the 
College  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont.  CaUfornla. 
The  Resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Whereas,  In  view  of  recent  developments 
in  Southeast  Asia.  United  States  infiltration 
Into  Cambodia,  and  the  suhsequent  deaths 
of  four  students  at  Kent  State,  Ohio; 

Therefore,  be  it  reeolved,  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Students  of  the  OoUege  of  Notre  Dame. 
Belmont.  California,  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  adopt  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  complete  withdrawal  of  American 
servicemen  and  personnel  to  begin  imme- 
diataly  from  Cambodia,  Vietnam  and  all  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Sincerely,        ■» 

LnfDA  DxMeixo, 
ASCND  President. 

RxsoLunoN  TO  PassisxNT  Nixon  Usgimo 
TncsLT  Sttps  Leading  to  WrmoxAWAi.  or 
Amzucan  Miutast  Prxskncx  in  SOtriKXAST 
Asia 

Whereas,  the  continued  commitment  of 
American  military  forces  In  Southeast  Asia 
is  seriously  draining  the  human  and  material 
resources  of  the  nation  and  the  community; 
Whereas,  a  curtailment — rather  than  an 
extension — of  this  commitment  is  essential  to 
avert  a  tragic  disservice  to  the  American 
people; 

And  whereas,  any  decision  in  this  matter 
has  a  direct  local  bearing  on  the  future  of 
many  present  and  prospective  studenu  of  the 
Colleges  of  San  Mateo  Junior  College  District, 
as  well  as  upon  the  welfare  of  the  communi- 
ties served  by  the  Colleges; 

Therefore,  be  it  reaolvvd  that:  The  Board 
of  Trustees  of  San  Mateo  Junior  College  Dis- 
trict does  hereby  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  C<Higress  to  take  timely 
steps  leading  to  the  withdrawal  of  America's 
military  presence  In  Southeast  Asia. 
CuvTOto  Q.  Ebickson, 

C/tance{ior-5iiper<nfen<(ent. 
Pkancis  W.  PXAasoN,  Jr.. 

President. 
RoBxrr  A.  TAKvn, 

Clerk. 
Elio  a.  Pontana. 

rriafce. 
Elkanorb  D.  Nrtlk, 

rrtatee. 
CaaL  X.  Wakd, 

Trustee. 
We,  students  and  faculty  of  College  of  San 
Mateo  urge  our  board  of  trustees  to  petition 
the  President  of  The  United  States  and  our 
elected  representative*  to  prepare  for  an 
immediate  withdrawal  of  our  military  pres- 
ence in  South  East  Asia.  The  spirit  of  this 
petition  should  recognize  that  this  war  is  a 
mistake  and  a  teirrlble  drain  on  the  human 
and  material  resources  of  the  nation  and 
community.  This  petlUon  should  teU  the 
PresldMit  that  as  administrators  of  a  finan- 
cially pressed  educational  system  they,  the 
board,  feel  that  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
youth  in  San  Mateo  make  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  this  war  a  tragic  disservice 
to  the  American  people. 


WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG? 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CAuroairxA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  "■ 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970  * 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.   Speaker,  In 
the  recent  issue  of  look  magaalne,  Mr. 
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Leo  Rosten  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  by  writing  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  cogent  and  incisive  ar- 
ticles written  to  date  on  student  dis- 
orders. The  article  is  as  follows  : 
Who  Speaks  roa  the  Tounc? 
(By  Leo  Rosten) 

I  have  read  a  slew  of  articles  by  the 
young — about  their  (and  our)  problems.  The 
writers  are  bright,  artlcxUate.  unfailingly 
earnest.  Their  grievances,  as  distinguished 
from  either  their  knowledge  or  their  reason- 
ing, are  often  legitimate  and  moving. 

But  what  strikes  me  Is  that  those  who 
speak  "for"  their  generation,  and  extol  "par- 
ticipatory democracy,"  are  neither  typical 
nor  participatory  nor  democratic,  as  we  shall 
see.  This  does  not  mean  they  are  wrong 
(many  a  minority  has  turned  out  to  be 
right) :  nor  does  it  mean  they  are  right. 

We  must  not  mistake  noise  for  weight, 
anger  for  argument,  miUtance  for  virtue,  pas- 
sion for  sense,  or  gripes  for  principles.  Hate 
makes  more  rebels  than  Hegel. 

There  is  plenty  wrong  in  this  muddled, 
unjust,  horrid  world.  But  our  problems  are 
outrageously  oversimplified  by  the  glib  (old 
or  young),  and  by  airy  assumptions  that 
money  can  solve  everything,  can  solve  it 
painlessly,  can  solve  It  swiftly.  The  panaceas 
of  demagogue*  and  self-draooatizera  have 
proved  so  disastrous  in  this  century,  and  have 
taken  so  tragic  a  toll  in  human  lives  and 
freedom,  that  only  fanatics  can  rush  to  re- 
peat both  the  mistakes  and  the  horrors. 

What  idealists  Ignore  are  the  objective 
oonsequenoes  of  their  reforms.  (Southern 
farm  labor  thronged  North,  Into  already  ex- 
plosive metropolitan  alums,  when  relief  pay- 
ments were  raised  there;  minimum-wage 
laws  created  unemployment  among  thoee — 
unskilled,  dropouts,  minorities — they  tried 
to  help.)  Many  noble-minded  reforms  fall 
because  of  the  subterranean  complexity  of 
our  problems:  others,  because  of  our  God- 
given  Inability  to  obtain  omnlsdenoe. 

I  hasten  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  read  and  run  (or  riot) ,  that  "solutions" 
to  problems  much  slmpiei  than  ours  have 
proven  disastrous  failures  m  "non-explolt- 
Ing"  Socialist  heavens— Russia,  China,  Po- 
land. Cuba,  emerging  Africa 

Youth  Is  Impatient;  its  "leaders,"  Intrac- 
table. Do  they  have  the  faintest  notion  of  the 
terrible  punishment  any  revolution  im- 
poses— even  on  t^e  faithful?  While  the  faith- 
ful dream  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  their 
Idols  Institute  the  grim,  deadly  processes  by 
which  they  can  get  what  they  want.  This  Is 
done  through  killings,  torture,  propaganda 
and  terror. 

No  one  can  foresee  where  violence  will  Mid. 
The  Robesplerres  (and  Madame  Rolands)  die 
on  the  guillotine;  the  Slanskys  perish  in 
dungeons;  the  Trotskys  end  in  exile/murder. 
Revolutions  do  devour  their  own.  After  53 
years  of  total  power,  Russia  sends  pacific 
poets  and  novelists  to  slave  labor;  Castro 
has  restored  executions  without  trial,  forces 
city  "volunteers"  Into  backbreaklng  harvests, 
and  has  failed  to  achieve  every  successive 
"pUm";  and  even  sainted  Mao  now  admits 
that  Iron  and  steel  "could  not  walk"  but 
needed  transportation  his  lofty  plan  failed  to 
anticipate. 

Now:  Who  speaks  for  our  young?  Accord- 
ing to  every  poll  or  study  I  have  seen  (For- 
tune, Adelson-Douv&n,  Harris,  Llpset,  Beng- 
ston,  Nlsbet,  etc.)  of  college  students  or 
thoee  imder  30,  the  vast  majority  of 
America's  young  do  not  support  self-selected 
"spokesmen."  Militants  make  the  headlines; 
they  dominate  television;  they  paralyze 
schools:  they  terrorize  teachers;  they  force 
police  to  use  force  to  make  martyrs;  but  at 
the  polls,  youth's  "leaders"  are  consistently 
rejected  by  their  "followers."  Item:  in  1»68, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  proportion  of  voters  under  30  who  voted 
for  Gaorge  Wallace  (In  and  out  of  the  South) 
greatly  exceeded  the  proportion  over  30.  (Ood 
spare  us  extremlsts^left  or  right.) 

As  for  the  "generation  gap,"  It  Is  much 
smaller  tlian  we  assume.  Samuel  Lnbell's 
careful  Interviews  with  college  youth  re- 
vealed "around  ten  percent"  In  disagreement 
with  their  parents:  "We  found  much  leu  re- 
bellion .  .  .  than  is  popularly  Imagined." 

Here  are  some  typical  charges  of  the  young 
that  cry  out  for  rebuttal : 

The  cynicism  of  your  generation  divided 
fathers  and  sons. 

Nonsense.  Some  sons  say  their  fathers  are 
"cynical."  But  fathers  may  not  be  so  much 
"cynical"  as  sensible — or  experienced  or 
stupid  or  unsure  or  chastened  by  reality  or 
wearied  by  their  efforts  to  "communicate" 
with  the  dogmatic  and  impassioned  young. 

When  the  young  say  you  are  not  "com- 
municating," It  may  mean  they  do  not  un- 
derstand what  you  are  saying.  Extremists 
think  "communication"  means  agreeing  with 
them.  If  you  dont  agree  with  them,  you  are 
not  "communicating."  If  they  don't  agree 
with  you,  that  shows  you  are  wrong.  In 
Logic,  this  Lb  called  chutzpa. 

I,  for  one,  cant  be  as  cocksure  about  any- 
thing as  adolescents  are  about  everything. 
But  It  strikes  me  that  what  is  tearing  some 
parents  and  children  apart  is  not  the  "cyni- 
cism" of  the  fathers  but  the  unbelievable, 
savage  cynicism  of  their  children.  We  may 
blame  fathers  for  their  Irreeolutlon,  their 
misguided  propitiation,  their  fear  of  los- 
ing Missy's  or  Junior's  love.  But  to  all  the 
fearful  questions  of  our  tormented  age,  hon- 
est fathers  can  give  only  troubled,  halting 
answers;  slick,  superficial  ones  are  Indefen- 
sible, and  may  prove  catastrophic. 

We  are  all  battered  by  dally  revelations  of 
men's  recurrent  beetiaUty  (whatever  their 
color) :  by  the  horrors  of  Vietnam;  by  the  per- 
sistent intractability  of  povs^y  and  slums; 
by  the  discovery  among  American  whites  of 
the  frightful  price  American  blacks  have  paid 
for  living  In  this  land. 

Yet  our  domestic  problems  are  being  ameli- 
orated, and  at  a  rate  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory. Our  poUtlcal  temperature  is  made  ex- 
plosive  by  rabble-rousers  who  pander  to  the 
young,  by  neurotic  orators  who  have  neither 
the  discipline,  the  knowledge,  nor  the  judg- 
ment to  comprehend,  much  leas  clarify  or 
solve,  problems  of  confounding  magnitude. 

"Cynicism?"  Where  Is  it  more  virulent  than 
among  the  ill-informed  young,  who  mock 
the  efforts,  despise  the  motives,  ignore  the 
heartbreak  of  their  parents? 

Material  prosperity  does  not  bring  happi- 
ness! 

Affluence  has  not  brought  happiness  to 
many  who  assumed  it  would.  But  the  dis- 
contents of  the  yoimg  are  often  the  legacy 
of  their  parents  (liberal  or  once-radical) .  who 
passed  on  to  their  children  their  own  bitter- 
ness over  ideals  not  realized,  their  dlslUu- 
siooment  with  gods  who  "betrayed"  them 
(Stalin.  Henry  Wallace,  Eugene  McCarthy); 
above  all,  their  guilt  over  having  "sold  out" 
their  dreams  or  "compromlfied"  their  prin- 
ciples. 

But  the  dreams  were  hopelessly  Utopian, 
and  the  principles  were  foredoomed  because 
they  rested  on  cockeyed  economics  and  a 
startling  blindness  to  the  boundaries  of 
what  was  possible.  Crusaders  for  mankind  are 
forever  disillusioned  by  reality,  or  the  'self- 
ish" responses  of  men. 

As  for  affluence:  I,  for  one,  doubt  that 
money  actually  hampers  happiness  (except 
i^.mr>ng  masochists,  a  flourishing  group) .  But 
money  has  clearly  not  suffused  Its  possessors 
with  that  sublime  peace  of  mind,  that  preen- 
ing affirmation  of  virtue,  for  which  they 
hunger.  Men  can  be  soured  by  success,  as 
they   are   embittered   by  failure.  For  man 
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really  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  (That  Is 
a  quotation.  It  Is  from  the  Bible,  an  "Ir- 
relevant" old  book  that  might  be  scanned 
before  you  reach  80.) 

We'll  have  no  leaders  who  enjoy  hemming 
out  medals  to  war  u)idou>». 

Did  John  P.  Kennedy  en]oy  handing  med- 
als to  widows?  Did  Roosevelt,  Elsenhoww, 
Lincoln.  Jefferson? 

Che,  Mao,  Ho  Chi  Minh — whose  goals  and 
methods  I  detest — also  gave  medals  to  moth- 
ers and  fathers  and  widows;  but  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  sneer  that  they  enjoyed  it. 

We  must  free  ourselves  of  the  stereotypes, 
the  greed,  the  anxieties  and  vapid  status 
symbols  of  our  society. 

How  noble.  But  what  modem  society,  any- 
where, does  not  contain  "stereotypes,  greed, 
anxiety,  status  symbols"?  Social  organiza- 
tion Is  a  pyramid  of  power,  status,  respect — 
and  resentment. 

And  where  are  stereotypes  or  status  sym- 
bols more  conspicuous  than  among  our 
young?  A  mare's  nest  of  vapid  ideas  charac- 
terizes youth's  "spokesmen."  They  spout 
p(u:lflc  idealism — with  murderotis  egocen- 
trlsm.  How  many  factions  split  SD8?  The 
lust  for  power  drives  radicals  no  less  than 
dictators. 

Planfied  obaolescenfs  con  no  longer  run 
the  country. 

But  Immaturity  and  inexperience  must 
push  an  intricate  economy  Into  chaos.  Not 
one  country  ruled  by  putative  visionaries  of- 
fers the  slightest  comfort  to  any  who  value 
their  food  and  their  freedom. 

A  rebel  with  a  toothache  goes  to  a  dentist, 
not  a  demagogue.  Rebels  show  lees  sense 
about  politics,  which  Is  more  complex  than 
cavities. 

We  wiU  not  v>aste  our  time  debating 
whether  we  should  have  a  useless  anti-mis- 
sile system  to  protect  us  from  imaginary 
enemies. 

How.  without  debate,  can  you  possibly 
know  that  an  anti-missile  system  Is  "use- 
less"? 

As  for  "imaginary  enemies":  I  shudder  to 
think  how  many  mllllona  of  human  beings 
were  starved,  tortured,  castrated,  disem- 
boweled, burned,  slaughtered,  from  1939-45 
because  sweet  soothsayers  assured  us  the 
Nazi  threat  was  "imaginary."  (See  Leonard 
Moeley's  remarkable  On  Borrowed  Time.  It 
will  chill  your  blood.  It  should.) 

I  call  it  madness  to  assume  that  our 
enemies  are  "imaginary."  Khrushchev  said 
Oommunlsm  would  "bury"  us — and  threat- 
ened war  If  Hungary  was  helped,  or  Snea 
taken.  Mao  has  said  he  can  absorb  300.000,000 
(  t)  casualties — and  Red  China  will  have  3R 
to'  45  Intercontinental  missUes  by  1975. 

The  writings  of  neo-Marxists  burst  with 
references  to  sabotage,  revolution,  "the  an- 
nihilation of  capitalism."  Who  would  be  fool 
enough  to  gamble  oxir  children's  lives  on  day- 
dreams about  "imaginary"  dangers? 

Besides,  enemies  become  more  "real"  as  the 
defenses  against  them  seem  ineffective. 
Weakness  invites  (and  sometlmee  guaran- 
tees) aggression.  Ask  any  AustrUn,  Pole, 
Hungarian.  Congolese.  What  happened  to 
Tibet?  Plnland?  Czechoslovakia T 

You  smash  powerless  children  on  the  picket 
line,  but  it  win  be  a  new  game  when  the 
children  assume  control  of  the  country. 

But  when  today's  children  assume  controt, 
will  they  still  be  children?  Why  do  youth's 
mouthpieces  assume  their  peers  will  never 
change,  or  learn  anything?  I  think  they  will. 
I  respect  intelligence,  experience  and  maturer 
response  to  futtire  crises  more  than  do  the 
prc^rtilets  of  idiot  nlhTllsm. 

//  everyone  got  and  gave  a  daily,  loving 
massage,  wars  would  be  over. 

The  Romans  adoi«d  massages  and  warred 
with  gusto.  Nero  strolled  from  massages  to 
arenas  and  fed   unmassaged  Ctulstlazis  to 
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U!hi*k€j/.  What 

not.  /  went  pot 
3t  the  hands  of 


rocks,   Molotov 
at  them.  Tom 


To  oomlate  tnuiole  yioa  with  p«ace 
U  nuta. 

Pot  Is  more  harmless  th^* 
hjrpoeristi  to  punish  ust 

Pot  Is  Illegal;  whiskey  Is 
made  lego! — to  take  It  out 
the  monsters  who  are  "pushtra":  then  mari- 
juana's content  and  distribution  can  be 
svperoiseA.  ] 

But  is  pot  "harmleae"?  piedlcal  experts 
warn  we  do  not  know  viKat\pofs  long-term 
effects  urill  be.  It  took  30  fears  to  demon- 
strate the  effects,  on  som4,  of  cigarettes. 
Many  marijuana  users  Insist  pot  led  them  to 
mghtful,  nearly  fatal  drugs.  Today's  pot 
often  contains  deadlier  stuff,  Beware. 

We  tciil  call  off  the  debate  on  the  phantom 
political  isrues  that  divided  ns  in  the  past. 

Anyone  who  talks  of  "ph^tom"  political 
Issues  knows  nothing  at>oui  American  his- 
tory. Or  poUUcs.  Or  economl^.  Or  the  demo- 
cratic process.  ^ 

This  system  sponsors  viotpnee:  therefore, 
our  violence  is  justified  to  Overthrow  iti 

Not  as  long  as  the  system  has  legal,  flex- 
ible, peaceful  (albeit  slow)  methods  by  which 
it  can  be  changed — as.  In  f^t.  It  has  been 
changed.  In  the  long,  great  ttloodless  revolu- 
tion since  1933,  and  dramatically  these  piist 
few  years.  Public  protest  stopped  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  (Where,  by  the  way. 
are  those  peaoe-maklng  respooses  by  Hanoi — 
In  Paris,  on  the  battlefields,  ^Laos— we  were 
assured  would  foUov?)  Fubllo  pressure 
forced  troop  withdrawals  In]  Vietnam. 

Those  who  gleefully  cite  |  Jefferson's  line 
about  periodic  rebellion  forfet  that  he  also 
said:  "It  Is  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
obey  the  laws."  I 

After  what  happened  at  I'hicago  in  1968. 
the  "pigs"  have  to  go!! 

X  hold  no  brief  for  savager  f — by  the  police 
or  those  who  snipe,  throw 
oocktalls  or  bags  of  urine 
Wicker  of  the  New  York  Tim^  wrote  a  thren- 
ody on  the  Chicago  demoqstratlons:  '3ut 
these  are  our  children!"  TJrue.  And  every 
Nasi  had  a  mother.  So  do  the  policemen, 
firemen,  students.  bystander8;hurt  In  planned 
"days  of  rage." 

And  If  "the  pigs  go,"  who  Will  protect  you 
from  the  wrath  of  your  opponents — many  of 
whom  are  as  violent  and  sa^stlc  as  you? 

Your  damn  Reason  has  betrayed  usf  In- 
tellect is  not  enough!  j 

Reason  "betrays"  only  these  who  do  not 
reason  well,  or  do  not  know  wbat  reason  Is. 

Of  course  Intellect  is  notj  "enough."  But 
who  says  reason  excludes  ^ompasalon,  de- 
cency. Justice?  And  how  call  we  know  why 
and  where  we  disagree  If  we  reject  reason? 
And  what  can  we  lubstltutelfor  It?  Vilifica- 
tion? Ignorance?  Fanaticism^  Concentration 
camps?  Goring  said  "We  think  with  our 
blood.-  Think  twice.  | 

Man  can  no  longer  allow  fcoJor  television 
to  suck  his  intellect  downl  to  the  loteest 
common  denominator. 

Some  TV  Is  superb,  most  li  as  banal  as  Its 
viewers.  Was  man's  'intellecV'  higher  before 
TV?  Did  "the  people"  spend  tlbelr  leisure  dis- 
cussing Plato.  ICosart.  Gresham's  Law? 

Five  million  preschool  children  who 
watched  TVs  Sesame  Street  «uule  gains  two- 
and-a-half  times  as  great  ae  children  who 
did  not — in  understanding  ttumbers.  letters, 
geometric  forms,  etc.  And  th^  children  came 
from  poor  homes.  And  the  gklns  were  made 
after  only  six  weeks.  ' 

How  It  offends  Intellectual!  that^l£e  mas- 
see  love  TV!  Why  shouldn't  they?  They  are 
free  men.  And  must  1*7  catAr  to  you?  And 
why  do  you  watch  It?  [ 

Incidentally,  icho  will  no  longer  allow" 
TV  to  show  Its  programs?  What  a  word  for 
libertarians  to  use.  Censors,  of  the  world, 
unite. 

Oi*r  children  will  not  be  boknd  by  the  con- 
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Mtralnt  of  the  mind  that  btnd  us.  They  icill 
know  instinctively  what  freedom  is. 

"Instinctively"?  Dear  Ood!  Instinctively, 
ohlldren  are  greedy,  aggressive,  selfish.  Im- 
pulsive. Intemperate.  Any  nursery  school  can 
edify  the  starry-eyed  who  can  learn  from 
evldanoe. 

I  did  not  say  that  Is  all  that  children  are. 
Our  capacity  for  learning,  for  sharing,  for 
r^resstng  our  Instinctual  drives,  for  defer- 
ring gratification,  has  kept  the  human  race 
going. 

As  for  "constraints  of  the  mind" — they  are 
not  unique  to  this  system.  Restraints  make 
human  societies  possible:  they  are  the  core 
of  clvUlsatlon.  Men  must  restrain  their  In- 
fantile demands.  Freedom  for  Jack  Is  possi- 
ble only  when  Jill's  instincts  are  "con- 
strained," And  vice  versa. 

We  of  the  young  generation  still  have  not 
come  to  understand  ourselves.  We  have  been 
too  nervous,  too  anxious,  too  guilt-ridden  to 
really  know  what  we  are  all  about. 

And  knowing  that  you  dont  know  what 
you  are  all  about.  O  brave  young  knights, 
why  not  try  to  learn?  Scorn  ts  no  substitute 
for  Insight. 

Therapists  tell  us  that  many  rebels  are 
driven  by  a  "social  conscience"  that  masks 
their  i>ersonal.  Inchoate  rage,  and  try  to  deny 
their  secret  sense  of  unworth  by  the  psy- 
chological mechanUm  called  "projection." 
(Wife  to  husband  at  cocktail  party:  "Dont 
you  think  you  ought  to  stop  drinking,  dear? 
Tour  face  Is  already  beginning  to  look 
fuazy.") 

This  immoral  system  is  run  by  nincom- 
poops who  are  nothing  but  politicians. 

In  Venice,  transportation  depends  on 
"nothing  but"  gondoliers. 

The  politician  serves  an  essential  function 
In  a  free  land.  He  represents  groups  and  In- 
terests. He  is  a  technician.  He  mediates  be- 
tween Inevitable  conflicts  of  Interest.  The  al- 
tematlre  to  polltloans  ts  what? 

Xvery  group  seeks  power  or  Influence — at 
the  final  (If  concealed)  expense  of  others. 
ToUtlcs"  is  not  a  demon  spawned  by  "this 
wicked  system."  Politics  Is  a  process.  It 
thrives  in  a  labor  union,  a  garden  club,  the 
Black  Panthere  or  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art.  In  some  lands,  the  political  stakes  are 
life  Itself.  Here,  the  defeated  are  free  to  seek 
power  again. 

As  for  "nincompoops,"  I  will  match  the 
intelligence  (so  say  nothing  of  the  common 
sense)  of  the  Senate  against  that  of  any  col- 
lege faculty  you  chooee.  (I  have  taught  at 
five.) 

We  sleep  around:  adults  commit  adultery. 
What's  the  difference? 

Age.  Emotional  capacity.  Risk.  In  the 
young,  sex  without  love  extracts  a  special 
price.  A  sense  of  "emptiness."  and  torment- 
ing doubts  about  masculinity  (or  feminin- 
ity), often  follow  when  sexual  partners  are 
too  easily  available,  or  are,  as  the  hippies  pro- 
claim. 'Indiscriminate."  (I  say  nothing  about 
venereal  disease,  illegitimate  births,  abor- 
tions, abandoned  mothers.)  What  lifelong 
tragedies  attend  youth's  harsh  new  "free- 
dom"! 

Those  who  fornicate  without  commitment, 
who  spurn  the  "outmoded  rituals"  of  love 
(and  making  love),  do  something  perilous 
to  their  psyches.  They  split  Imagination  from 
fulfillment,  separate  sex  from  love.  They 
subject  emotion  to  physiology.  They  sacrifice 
empathy  to  Infantile  narcissism. 

Bow  can  you  defend  a  system  where  there 
is  so  much  misery? 

Because  the  system  does  not  create  all  the 
misery  (and  I  can't  find  Eldorado) :  wit- 
ness the  suicide,  alcoholism,  divorce  and  de- 
linquency rates  In  other  systems  or  co\intrlea. 

Misery  (among  young  or  old)  not  only  loves 
company.  It  rages  against  Irrelevant  villains. 
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But  not  every  discontent  Is  the  fault  of  "the 
system"  or  parents  or  schools  or  the  mass 
media  or  the  Pentagon  or  "blood-thirsty 
corporations"  or  laws  against  violence,  ter- 
rorism and  blackmail. 

Some  of  the  sources  of  your  discontent 
s\u»ly  fester  within  yourselves — through 
youth's  Inevitable  fnutratlons  and  Inade- 
quacies. 

SKSICOK 

I  find  It  tragic  to  see  students  rampage 
like  mindless  buffaloes.  It  Is  heartrending  to 
see  "mlnd-freelng"  drugs  induce — a  prema- 
ture senility.  I  think  obscenity  is  neither  art, 
liberation  nor  "honesty."  ("Hypocrisy"  is 
often  only  gentleness,  compassion,  decorum. ) 
It  Is  mind-boggling  to  see  yammering  young 
herds  lockstep  to  the  tyranny  of  gurus  who 
say  "Do  yoitf  own  thing,"  but  mean  "Con- 
form to  our  eccentricities." 

Tune  In  to  truth.  Turn  on — to  free  your- 
self from  the  platitudes,  the  hysteria,  the 
delusions  of  your  sad  and  (I  think)  sick 
"spokesmen." 


THE     MERCHANT     MARINE— STEP- 
CHILD OP  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  the  members  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  have  been 
greatly  concerned  about  our  diminishing 
sea  power  and  have  endeavored  to  gain 
support  for  the  rebuilding  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  A  very  strong  case  for  this 
cause  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Mrs. 
Helen  Dellch  Bentley,  before  the  first 
annual  President's  Luncheon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Women  in  Public  Relations,  in 
New  York  City,  yesterday. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Members  to  read 
these  remarks  very  carefully,  and  to  be 
guided  su;cordingly  when  the  bill  recently 
reported  out  by  our  committee  covering 
the  long-range  merchant  shipbuilding 
program  comes  before  the  House,  which 
we  hope  will  be  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Bentley's  remarks  follow: 
Tke   Mkbchant   MASim: — Stepcrilo   of  the 
Economy 

I  am  delighted  to  be  present  and  honored 
to  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  this  oc- 
casion. Inaugurating  as  it  does  the  "Presi- 
dents' Luncheon,"  to  be  held  annually  by  the 
Committee  on  Women  In  Public  Relations. 
My  sincere  congratulations  go  to  those  who 
conceived  the  idea  and  followed  It  through 
to  today's  culmination. 

Glancing  around  this  gathering.  It  Is  easy 
to  see  that  "communication"  Is  not  lacking 
between  the  executive  officers  of  many  of 
America's  top  corporations  and  their  women 
executives  In  the  field  otherwise  for  the  es- 
sence of  public  relations  is  "communication." 
and  the  basis  of  successful  management  rests 
firmly  on  the  ability  to  commimicate  with 
others. 

Such  a  happy  marriage,  however,  does  not 
exist  universally,  for  there  are  many  areas 
In  business,  the  professions  and  government 
where  it  can  truly  be  said  that  "sex  rears  Its 
ugly  head"  In  discrimination  where  Job 
equality  is  involved.  This  Is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact  In  many  Instances  In  business. 
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but  one  I  shall  nrt  pursue  except  to  a  k  of 
those  present  that  within  their  o\A-n  organiza- 
tions equal  opportunity  continue  to  be  given 
the  responsible  businesswoman  to  develop 
her  capabilities  to  their  full  potential,  wlt'n 
the  attendant  rewards  of  promotion  where  it 
Is  deserved. 

Under  other  circumstances.  I  might  have 
considered  confirming  the  subject  of  my 
remarks  today  to  that  of  equality  for  women 
in  bus.ness.  the  professions  and  government. 
With  those  present,  however.  I  deem  it 
neither  appropriate  nor  warranted.  Had  I 
done  so,  the  title  of  my  remarks  might  have 
been  keyed  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
press — something  like  "Off  With  the  Bras!  " 
This  should  hp.ve  brought  out  the  Inevita- 
ble TV'  cameras  and  the  newspaper  photogra- 
phers, to  achieve  national  network  coverage 
on  TV  and  radio  and  make  the  front  pages 
of  newspapers  across  the  country.  What  an 
opportunity  missed ! 

But  then  the  purpose  of  this  luncheon  is 
not  to  "get  headlines  or  achieve  sensation- 
alism. Is  It?  Rather,  it  Is  to  honor  the  chief 
executives  of  the  corporations  of  which  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Women  In 
Public  Relations  are  a  part.  That,  and  to 
spend  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  in  "breaking 
bread"  together,  with  no  one  sitting  below 
the  salt. 

In  view  of  this  purpose  and  of  the  present 
company,  to  what,  then,  shall  I  address  my 
remarks?  In  this  I  admit  to  having  been  In 
something  of  a  quandry.  Certainly,  by  choice 
of  subject  I  do  not  desire  to  appear  In  the 
role  of  Banquos  ghoet.  but  neither  can  I 
confine  myself  solely  to  generalities  or  pleas- 
antries when  there  Is  so  much  today  that 
begs  to  be  said  for  the  future  of  the  Nation. 
Thus,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  with  your 
indulgence  I  shall  speak  to  a  subject  of 
which  I  have  intimate  knowledge — and 
which  I  hold  to  be  of  major  Importance  not 
i3  ohly  to  the  Nation's  overall  economy,  but  to 
'x  Its  defense  posture  as  well.  I  refer  to  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  truly  the  step- 
child of  the  American  economy. 

That  statement  could  not  be  made  in  re- 
ferring to  the  merchant  marines  of  other 
nations  for.  big  or  small,  they  give  full  recog- 
nition to  their  reliance  upon  shlpe  of  their 
own  flag.  Certainly,  among  major  powers  it 
Is  only  the  people  of  the  United  States — our 
fellow  Americans — who  fall  In  such  recogni- 
tion of  the  vital  role  of  our  own  merchant 
ships  In  maintaining  and  developing  otir 
peacetime  economy,  while  serving  to  bolster 
our  defense.  Indeed,  I  have  found  that  the 
average  American,  regardless  of  bis  position 
In  the  business  world  or  his  geographic  locale, 
has  little  awareness  ol  the  national  purpose 
served  by  U.  S.  flag  ships. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  The  very  founda- 
tions of  our  history  are  built  on  and  by  ship- 
ping. America's  economic  and  military 
strength  were  established,  nourished  and 
grew  to  greatness  through  our  shipbuilding 
and  shipping  enterprise. 

Ttoxa.  the  Arctic  to  the  Anarctlc,  from  Horn 
to  Cape,  for  generations  our  ships  ranged  the 
oceans.  The  Bering  Stnlt,  the  Baltic,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  China 
Sea,  all  came  In  time  to  know  them  well.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  say  we  have  no  "marl- 
time  tradition." 

With  passing  time  marking  inereasliig 
trade,  more  ships  were  built  and  sailed  with 
the  products  of  this  new  continent,  to  re- 
turn carrying  the  wealth  of  east  and  west, 
of  north  and  south.  The  fortunes  of  war — 
blockades,  embargoes,  navigation  acts.  Im- 
pressment of  seamen — foxind  our  merchant 
seamen  and  the  ships  they  saUed  ready  to 
meet  the  challenge.  With  guns  mounted  and 
their  crews  t\imed  to  privateering,  they 
ravaged  the  enemy  men-of-war  that  towered 
above  them,  gained  and  kept  our  freedom. 
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and  taught  the  world  to  respect  the  new  and 
doughty  tLti%  they  flew.  With  salt  water  In 
the  veins  of  Its  merchants  and  trade  in  the 
blood  of  the  seamen,  It  Is  small  wonder  that 
this  country's  early  fortunes  f (flowed  ao 
closely  on  the  wake  of  Its  ships  I  Mo  "mari- 
time tradition".  Indeed! 

But  a  people,  a  nation,  and  Industry  can- 
not live  on  tradition,  unless  that  tradition  is 
maintained.  Sad  to  relate,  our  Nation  has  not 
maintained  It,  for  decades  letting  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  go  by  the  board  and 
losing  our  standing  among  maritime  nations 
by  default. 

So  much  for  the  past,  may  It  not  be  pro- 
logue to  the  future. 

Nor  need  It  be,  for  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  Intended  to  re- 
verse the  downward  trend  of  our  shipping  Is 
before  the  Congress,  with  every  Indication 
looking  toward  Congressional  acceptance.  The 
need  is  great,  for  over  two-thirds  of  our 
privately  owned  merchant  ships  are  pushing 
26  years  of  age.  or  over.  More  than  000  of  the 
975  privately  owned  shlpe  under  our  flag  are 
heading  straight  for  the  shlpbreakers.  With- 
out the  reversal  called  for  In  the  Admlnls- 
tlon's  new  program,  we  would  drop  from 
some  15,522,000  tons  of  privately  owned  ships 
to  about  9,500.000  by  1975. 

Tet  we  are  the  world's  greatest  trading 
nation,  our  exports-Imports  accounting  for 
some  15%  of  the  world  total.  Despite  this, 
today  we  are  no  more  than  fifth  In  tonnage 
among  nations,  with  Russia  closely  pressing 
us.  Liberia,  Norway,  the  United  Bllngdom  and 
Japan  out-tonnage  us.  While  In  niunber  of 
ships,  we  rank  seventh,  behind  the  others 
named  plus  Greece  and  Russia.  Indeed.  Rus- 
sia Is  now  third  In  the  world,  with  some 
1.670  ships. 

Of  our  better  than  t70  billion  In  export- 
Import  trade — more  than  MO  billion  of  which 
Is  oceanbome — we  carry  a  bare  6%  In  ships 
of  our  own  flag.  The  balance  is  carried  by 
ships  of  other  nations,  a  whopping  94 'J^. 
In  effect,  American  business  has  placed  the 
delivery  of  its  goods  in  the  hands  of  Its  com- 
petitors. Would  Macy's  use  Glmbel's  trucks? 
Yet  there  are  those  who  say — some  of  them 
In  high  places — why  do  we  need  ships  so  long 
as  foreign  ownera  not  only  provide  service 
but  compete  to  carry  our  cargoes? 
The  reasons  are  many. 
In  raw  materials,  for  example,  we  are  a 
"have  not"  nation.  Our  whole  economy,  our 
productivity  relies  upon  the  raw  materials 
we  Import  from  other  countries — and  96% 
of  that  type  cargo  Is  carried  aboard  foreign 
ships.  Our  productive  capacity  and  the  Jobs 
of  millions  of  Americans  Is  totally  dependent 
upon  our  access  to  and  Imports  of  many  basic 
metals  In  their  raw  state.  Millions  of  tons 
or  Iron  ore,  bauxite,  petroleum,  manganese 
ore,  tin.  lead,  copper,  rubber,  nickel,  zinc  and 
many  other  vital  and  strategic  materials 
annually  are  imported  to  maintain  our  In- 
dustrial output.  Our  steel  mills,  our  auto. 
QUI  electronic  industries  are  dependent  either 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  these  Imports. 
There  would  have  been  no  UjB.  moon  shots, 
and  our  defense  Industries  would  be  crippled 
without  them. 

So  much  for  raw  materials  Imported.  Cer- 
tainly the  need  for  ships  to  maintain  these 
Imports  Is  self -evident.  It  would  also  appear 
self-evident  that  wisdom  dictates  in  today's 
world  that  total  reliance  for  such  imports 
should  not  be  placed  on  ships  of  other  na- 
ttona,  with  no  meaningful  capacity  of  our 
own. 

What,  then,  of  the  need  for  ships  for  our 
e^xnt  trade?  No  one  can  question  the  Im- 
portance of  that  trade  to  the  peacetime  eco- 
nomy of  the  Nation,  or  its  Importance  of 
linking  our  economy  with  the  economies  of 
other  Free  World  nations.  Indeed,  the  goods 
we  export  provide  the  means  by  which  we  are 
able  to  purchase  the  raw  materials  we  Import, 
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and    maintain    our    balance    of    payments 
position. 

Granted  that  our  export  trade  is  essential, 
why  then  do  we  need  ships  of  our  own  to 
carry  It?  Why  not  let  the  foreign  flag  ships 
continue  to  serve  tis?  Ships  coet  money  to 
build  and  operate,  why  spend  our  own? 

Once  again  the  answer  should  be  based  on 
what  Is  the  part  of  wisdom.  Can  we  expect 
the  relationship  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  remain  static,  the  attitudes  and  policies 
toward  us  to  remain  forever  unchanged?  If 
the  answer  Is  "yes,"  then  there  Is  no  cause 
for  concern.  But  If  there  Is  any  doubt,  then 
the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  provide  against  the 
time  of  need.  And  if  we  are  going  to  need 
shlpe  tomorrow,  we  must  build  them  today. 
Besides,  what  guarantee  have  we  of  remain- 
ing competitive  in  world  markets  if  we  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  the  Interests  of  ovir  com- 
petitors by  using  their  ships  to  deliver  our 
goods?  Again,  woiild  Macy's  use  Glmbel's 
trucks,  and  If  so,  which  cost  of  delivery  per 
package  would  be  the  cheaper,  and  which 
delivery  would  get  priority? 

All  ol  the  above  mind  you  Is  apart  from 
our  defense  needs.  To  supply  oiu-  forces  In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  we  have  been  forced 
to  turn  to  our  aging  ships  out  ol  our  re- 
serve fleets,  but  the  ships  of  many  of  our 
friends  go  to  Haiphong.  Indeed  there  have 
been  Instances  where  ships  of  friendly  nations 
have  been  denied  us.  In  other  Instances, 
crews  of  foreign  flag  ships  have  refused  to 
sail  them  with  our  military  supplies  aboard. 
So,  when  the  chips  were  down,  on  who 
could  we  rely?  Our  own  ships,  and  oxir  own 
American  seamen  f 

Nor  can  cargo  planes  replace  the  ships. 
Indeed,  with  all  the  planes  in  service  to  the 
Par  East,  97  per  cent  of  our  supplies  for 
South  Vienam  go  by  ship. 

Apart  from  emergency  need,  however,  a 
modem,  peacetime  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine composed  of  productive  ships  serves 
many  national  purposes. 

First,  In  balance  of  payments,  the  use  of 
our  own  ships  provides  either  a  gam  or  a 
savings.  As  such,  shipping  constitutes  the 
export  of  a  service.  The  British,  for  example, 
estimate  carriage  of  cargo  on  their  own 
ships  equal  to  4%  of  their  total  exports. 
Even  the  Russians  turn  to  capitalistic  terms 
when  speaking  of  their  ships  earning  for- 
eign exchange. 

Second,  American  ships  contribute  to  the 
gross  national  product.  They  provide  Jobs 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  not  only 
In  the  shipyards  but  In  supplying  indus- 
tries In  their  biUldlng.  and  of  course  In 
their  operation.  They  provide  the  VB.  Treas- 
ury with  tax  revenue,  from  both  corporate 
proflts  and  employee  earnings.  Unlike  for- 
eign flag  ships,  which  pay  the  bulk  of  their 
taxes  back  home  and  purchase  little  in  this 
country,  American  ships  are  major  custom- 
ers for  foodstuffs,  bunkers.  light  bulbs — you 
name  It. 

Third,  American  flag  shipping  companlea 
maintain  offices  abroad  to  aid  our  exporters 
In  developing  new  markets  for  their  products, 
for  new  markets  for  their  customers  nT^an 
more  cargoes  for  their  own  ships. 

Fourth,  VS.  flag  ships  guarantee  access  to 
our  foreign  markets  at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates.  What  Is  more.  If  we  can  gain  them 
In  sufficient  numbers,  they  can  also  guarantee 
our  access  to  the  essential  raw  materials  we 
Import. 

Finally,  history  shovn  that  no  nation 
achieves  greatness  nor  maintains  It  without 
also  being  a  major  maritime  power.  In  this 
regard,  let  me  quote  a  j>a86age  from  a  book 
written  by  Dr.  Mmunrt  A.  WaUh,  the  Vice 
President  of  Oeorgetown  University  and  a 
recognised  authority  on  mantlme  mattexa, 
back  In  1BS4: 

"History  is  .  .  .  eloqtient  In  demonstrating 
that  any  nation  which  takes  the  easy  way 
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of  permitting  Its  commerce  to  be  c*rrted  by 
foreign  flag  stxlps — which  rent*  the  service 
and  space  It  Is  too  lacy  or  tc  o  short  sighted 
to  provide — Is  embarked  on  a  policy  of  de- 
pendency that  has  ended  every  time  with 
the  nation  In  question  becofnlng  a  second- 
rate  power."  I 

This  quotation  appears  an  page  13  of 
"Ships  and  National  Safety-1-The  Role  of  a 
Merchant  Marine  In  a  Balanced  Economy." 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  not  onl}  a  paradox,  but 
frightening,  that  this  natltin,  which  was 
once  a  major  seapower,  has  tJurned  from  the 
aea  in  Its  complacency,  whllfl  Russia,  a  land 
power  by  tradition,  has  turtied  to  the  sea 
In  the  last  decade.  Competitors  not  only  for 
the  minrtu  of  men  but  for  their  adherence 
to  ovir  economies,  we  and  tb^  Russians  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  have  bieen  180  degrees 
out  of  phase  in  regard  to  the  Importance 
we  attach  to  a  merchant  miinne.  They  are 
100%  right  and  we  100%  wrcjng  In  our  posi- 
tions, or  they  are  wrong  In  obtmting  a  mer- 
chant marine  of  Importance  to  their  na- 
tional purpose  and  #e  are  ng^t  to  have  neg- 
lected It.  It  la  to  be  noted  that  they  now 
appear  to  agree  with  Dr.  Walsh's  assessment 
of  the  Importance  of  one*a|  own  ablpplxtg 
capability. 

The  Russians  should  know,  jtor  they  learned 
the  hard  way.  TAClclng  in  ships  necessary  to 
their  national  needs,  at  tqe  time  of  the 
Cuban  confrontation  the  Rti|slans  paid  fan- 
tastic charter  rates  to  othets  to  carry  out 
their  Cuban  adventiire.  At  |hat  time,  Rxis- 
sla  Itself  had  only  6  million  t4ns  of  merchant 
shipping.  Today  they  have  pver  13  million 
and  are  continuing  to  bulldl  at  the  rate  of 
one  million  tons  a  year.  Officials  of  the  USSR 
tiave  stated  their  goal  to  be  lis.5  to  18  miUion 
tons  of  new  merchant  shipping  by  1075. 

In  shipping,  they  si>eak  of  the  profits  made 
by  their  ships  In  trade  with  the  world.  They 
■peak  of  the  "foreign  exchange"  their  ships 
garner  Tor  Russia.  They  spea^  of  the  exten- 
sion of  their  services  to  the  ports  of  the 
world,  and  boast  of  the  cementing  of  friend- 
■hip  with  the  people  of  other  countries  by 
BtUBlan  fymon  advancing  the  Communist 
Ideology  among  the  people  o(  other  nations. 
Tbey  speak  of  prestige  for  B)uasia  of  having 
their  ships  In  the  ports  of  the  world.  They 
speak  of  their  sbips  serving  to  develop  trade 
ties  with  the  developing  nations. 

What  they  do  not  speak  ftf  is  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  now  beginning  to  use  their 
ships  as  an  inherent  Instrument  of  national 
policy  In  undercutting  worUt  shipping  rates. 
Tbelr  ships  today  are  even  engaging  in  third- 
flag  trade,  never  touching  Russian  ports 
They  now  maintain  a  servlcQ  between  Japan 
and  Canada,  undercutting  Aitiertcan  flag  and 
other  sbips  between  Japan  >  and  the  West 
Coast  of  the  XTnited  States.  [ 

To  bring  the  matter  even  closer  home, 
within  the  last  two  weeks  tbe  Far  Sastern 
Steamship  Company,  a  Ruaslkn  shipping  line 
with  headquartcn  In  Vlamvostok,  filed  a 
schedTile  of  tariffs  with  the  federal  Maritime 
Commission  contemplating  Institution  of 
service  between  Japan  and  tHe  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States.  Tbe  ratea  filed  appear  to 
be  below  tboae  now  offered  by  American  or 
Ji^MUieae  ships,  or  the  vessols  oT  otliar  na- 
tions now  carrying  cargoes  In  that  service 
who  are  members  of  th^  Trans-Pacific 
Freight  Conference  of  Japaa.  The  Russians 
Indicate  It  Is  their  desire  to  extend  their 
present  service  between  Japan  and  Canada 
to  calls  at  Seattle,  Portland  aad  San  Frandsoo 
effective  June  1st. 

I  can  speak  no  further  to  tiie  matter  at  the 
moment,  since  there  are  dnetmlnatlons  re- 
quired of  tHe  rederal  Maritime  Commission. 
I  do.  however,  note  the  fact -that  tbe  sched- 
ule of  rates  published  by  ttie  Far  Eastern 
Steamship  Company  on  tlaelr  three  ships 
contemplated   for  the   trad*  appear   to   be 
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below  those  now  In  effect  on  the  ships  of 
our  own  flag  and  those  of  other  nations  now 
providing  service. 

Let  me  add  one  more  point  regarding 
Russia's  massive  maritime  buUdup.  No  na- 
tloo  builds  sbips  merely  for  the  sake  of 
building  them.  Is  It  not  logical  then  to  as- 
sume that  as  Its  merchant  fleet  grows,  its 
ships  In  turn  will  enter  increasingly  into 
economic  competition  with  not  only  our  own, 
but  the  ships  of  the  other  Free  World  mari- 
time nations?  What  of  the  economic  effect 
of  such  competition? 

Nor  should  we  ignore  the  evidence  of  grow- 
ing fleets  of  modem  ships  under  the  flags 
of  other  nations.  Of  these,  Japan  is  a  prime 
example.  By  1975,  It  is  anticipated  that 
Japanese  merchant  ships  will  carry  60%  of 
the  country's  exports,  and  70%  of  Its  Im- 
ports. To  provide  the  ships  to  meet  this 
national  desired  target.  Japan  has  been 
building  ships  for  Its  own  flag  at  an  accel- 
erated rate,  and  plans  some  2000  additional 
ships  of  29  million  gross  tons  for  construc- 
tion In  Japanese  shipyards  by  1975. 

The  determination  for  such  an  expansion 
was  made  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
and  followed  the  creation  of  a  specially 
created  industry  advisory  group,  the  Ship- 
ping Policy  Division,  to  "conduct  studies  on 
a  policy  from  the  National  Eoonomic  view- 
point for  the  growth  of  the  Japanese  ship- 
ping Industry."  The  special  group  was  given 
the  task  by  the  Jap>anese  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  the  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  Ra- 
tionalization Council. 

Among  ihe  conclusions  reached,  according 
to  a  Tokyo  publication,  were  the  following: 

1.  It  Is  essential  to  expand  tbe  Japanese 
merchant  marine  for  Improvement  of  tbe 
shipping  payments  position.  (Wbat  of  our 
balance  of  payments  position?) 

2.  It  Is  necessary  to  work  out  measures  for 
having  access  to  funds  needed  for  expansion 
of  tbe  Japanese  fleet  of  oceangoing  ships 
and  for  the  training  of  more  seamen.  (Com- 
pare this  statement  with  the  comparative 
paucity  of  funds  requested  for  our  own  mer- 
chant marine  by  the  past  two  Administra- 
tions.) 

3.  Oovemment  subsidies  are  needed  to 
strengthen  the  Japanese  shipping  industry's 
business  standing  and  to  augment  Its  Inter- 
national competitiveness.  (How  does  this  Jive 
with  the  position  taken  by  many  American 
economists  that  shipping  is  just  an  indus- 
try aind  should  "go  It  alone?") 

The  only  logical  conclusion  I  can  come  to 
Is  that  we  have  been  dead  wrong  and  for  too 
long  I 

Without  any  Intention  to  beat  a  political 
drum,  I  can  say  with  some  sense  of  relief 
that  tbe  present  Administration  recognizes 
the  dangers  inherent  in  tbe  policy  of  past 
years  of  drift  and  decay  for  tbe  American 
Merchant  Marine.  As  a  candidate  for  tbe 
presidency,  Richard  Nixon  said:  "To  over- 
come tbe  present  maritime  crisis,  I  recognize 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  reverse  the  gross  deficiencies  that 
have  marked  the  .  .  .  performance  In  this 
field." 

As  President,  In  a  message  to  tbe  Con- 
gress prior  to  transmittal  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  achieve  this  rehabilitation  for 
American-flag  shipping,  he  said  In  part: 
"We  must  begin  Immediately  to  rebuild  our 
merchant  fleet  and  nuike  U  more  competi- 
tive .  .  .  and  restore  this  country  to  a  proud 
position  In  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
world  .  .  .  Our  program  Is  one  of  challenge 
and  opportunity.  We  will  challenge  the 
American  shlpbxUlding  Industry  to  show  that 
It  can  rebuild  our  Merchant  Marine  at  rea- 
sonable expense.  We  will  challeage  Ameri- 
can ship  operators  and  seamen  to  move  to- 
ward less  dependence  on  government  sub- 
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sidy.  And,  through  a  substantially  revised 
and  better  administered  government  pro- 
gram, we  will  create  the  opportunity  to  meet 
that  challenge." 

In  short,  we  are  now  on  the  move.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  with  tbe  passage  of  en- 
abling legislation  we  will  build  30  new, 
modem,  highly  productive  cargo  sbips  a 
year  over  the  period  of  the  next  ten  years. 
Larger,  faster,  with  major  technological  ad- 
vances permitting  fast  turnaround  in  port. 
eacb  ship  will  be  capable  of  an  annual  car- 
rying capacity  three  to  five  times  Uiat  of 
conventional  breakbulk  cargo  ships  of  tbe 
present  fleet.  The  result  of  this  program 
should  give  this  nation  a  modem  fleet  equal 
to  the  productive  capability  of  IJOO  to  1,- 
600  of  today's  ships. 

It  is  the  Nixon  Administration's  Intention 
that  we  not  continue  to  be  dead  wrong 
much  longer. 


STUDENTS  HAVE  RIGHTS  TO 
PURSUE  ACADEMIC  CAREERS 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP   TSNNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
pcist  weekend  the  national  television  net- 
works gave  considerable  attention  to  the 
rights  of  students  to  dissent,  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  stu- 
dents to  pursue  their  academic  careers. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.,  papers  that  Chancellor 
William  H.  Masterson  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga  recognized 
and  preserved  this  basic  contractual 
right  of  students  at  the  university. 

On  Friday,  May  8,  in  the  face  of  de- 
mands from  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  students  that  all  classes  be  closed. 
Chancellor  Masterson  showed  sound 
Judgment  in  refusing  to  do  so.  The 
chancellor  permitted  the  use  of  the 
university  chapel  for  memorial  services 
for  the  four  students  who  died  at  Kent 
State  University.  However,  he  recog- 
nized the  iH'edominant  wish  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  to  continue 
their  education  schedule  without  inter- 
ruption, thus  keeping  the  university 
open. 

The  admirable  handling  of  this  situa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga  to  preserve  the  rlg:hts  of 
students  to  an  education  is  typical  of  the 
actions  at  most  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  yet  these  have  not  been  given 
national  exposure.  I.  therefore,  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Chatta- 
nooga News-Pree  Press,  May  8.  1970,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 


35  STUsorra  PBOntrr  XJTC  Clsss 
Some  S6  students  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Chattanooga  moved  from  a 
rally  arotmd  the  flagpole  on  the  quadrangle 
Into  the  hall  of  the  administration  building 
this  morning  to  protest  the  recent  deaths  of 
four  Kent  State  University  students  and 
their  dissatisfaction  with  Chancellor  William 
H.  Masterson's  refusal  to  close  classes  In  ob- 
servance of  a  <lay  of  motiming. 

The  students  were  orderly  and  took  pain* 
not  to  obstruct  pedestrian  trafllc  or  Intermprt 
administrative    functions.    Chuck    Johnson 
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administrative  assistant  to  the  chancellor, 
pointed  out. 

The  group  seated  themselves  around  the 
doorway  to  the  chancellor^  ofllce  and 
hununed  "America  the  Beautiful"  and 
"Taps." 

The  "sit-in"  occurred  after  a  small  delega- 
tion of  students  conferred  with  ChanoeUor 
Masterson. 

Dr.  Masterson  reiterated  his  previous  an- 
nouncement "that  the  predominant  wish  of 
the  great  majority  of  students"  was  "to 
continue  their  educational  schedule  without 
Interruption"  and  again  said  that  those  who 
wished  to  do  so  would  be  permitted  to  attend 
a  memorial  service  set  for  noon  today  in  the 
university  chapel. 

The  request  for  closing  of  classes  was 
Initiated  nationally  by  tbe  National  Student 
Association  to  protest  the  deaths  of  the  Kent 
State  students  and  President  Nixon's  decision 
to  send  troope  into  Cambodia. 

Yesterday  25  UTC  students,  planning  to 
participate  in  tbe  memorial  services  were 
denied  a  meeting  wltb  the  chancellor  to  dis- 
cuss bis  refusal  to  dismiss  classes. 

The  students  lowered  the  school  flag  to 
half-mast  and  congregated  around  the  flag- 
staff before  requesting  a  talk  with  tbe  cnan- 
cellor. 

He  refused,  through  an  assistant,  to  Join 
the  students  around  the  flagstaff  for  a  dis- 
cussion. He  did  offer  to  meet  two  or  three 
representatives  of  the  group  In  his  office. 

The  attempt  to  get  Dr.  Masterson  to  dis- 
miss Friday  classes  came  as  a  result  of  his 
statement,  released  earlier  In  the  day,  in 
which  he  declared  classes  would  be  scheduled 
with  attendance  to  be  a  discretion  exercised 
by  individuals. 

The  memorial  service,  scheduled  for  noon 
at  Patten  Chapel,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
school  flag  to  half-mast  was  approved  by  Dr. 
Masterson. 

Some  students  claimed  the  language  of  the 
administration  statement  on  memorial  serv- 
ices for  the  slain  Kent  State  students  was 
appeasing  In  tone  and  not  as  decisive  as  It 
should  have  been. 

A  imlverslty  spokesman.  In  pointing  out 
Dr.  Masterson's  responsibility  to  all  students, 
said,  "The  chancellor  has  tried  to  balance  his 
response  to  the  situation  appropriately  for 
both  sides.  This  faction  (the  students  on  tbe 
lawn)  obviously  Isnt  satisfied,  but  the  chan- 
cellor has  done  what  he  felt  he  had  to  do." 

The  spokesman  also  said  Dr.  Masterson  had 
refused  to  talk  with  tbe  students  on  the 
lawn,  "because  he  knew  how  they  felt  and 
knew  be  could  not  tell  them  what  they 
wanted  to  hear." 


WHAT  EARTHLY  GOOD  IS  SPACE? 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  MHIjER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jssst 
L.  Prms  of  California,  was  recently  in- 
vited to  give  the  kejmote  address  at  the 
NASA  conference  on  materials  for  im- 
proved fire  safety,  at  Houston,  Tex.  The 
title  of  his  speech  was  "What  Earthly 
Good  la  l^ace?" 

I  am  h<HH}red  and  privileged  to  insert 
his'  remarks  in  the  Con(»esbior«l  Rec- 
ord that  all  may  learn  from  theOL 

Congressman  Pims,  until  quite  re- 
cently when  he  was  elected  a  member 
of   the   Ways   and   Means   Committee, 
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served  on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  where  he  did  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  I,  together  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, are  proud  to  call  him  friend. 
The  speech  follows: 

What  Eakthlt  Oood  Ib  Spacs? 


(Keynote  address  by  the  Honorable  Ji 
L.  Pan  18) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Bolger.  Dr.  Qllrutb,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  official  representatives 
from  Government  and  Industry,  ladles  and 
gentlemen — 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  keynoter  for  such  a  significant  NASA 
Conference.  I  am  vitally  Interested  In  the 
purpose  and  In  the  technological  progress 
that  is  being  revealed.  This  Conference  Is  a 
major  milestone.  It  Is  a  very  historic  achieve- 
ment— worthy  of  national — and  Interna- 
tional, recognition. 

We  live  In  an  open  society.  Tbe  world  au- 
dience knows  our  plans  for  space  exploration. 
Even  our  failures  are  public  domain  and  our 
detractors  can  make  the  most  of  them.  They 
had  a  field  day — for  a  while — on  Apollo  13. 

I  was  down  here  during  the  last  hours  of 
the  Apollo  re-entry  and — together  with  yoxiz 
magnificent  ground  crew  in  Apollo  Mission 
Control — I  experienced  the  flawless  splash- 
down and  witnessed  the  recovery  of  our  great 
astronauts. 

Do  you  remember  what  President  Nixon 
said  about  the  Apollo  11  lunar  i^nrting — 
that  for  a  few  moments,  the  entire  world  was 
one?  Well — Apollo  13  caused  that  global  unity 
to  be  strengthened — and  sustained  for  sev- 
eral days — until  our  astronauts  were  safe 
again.  I  believe  more  people  prayed  In  a  sin- 
cere and  selfless  global  conununion  than  at 
any  time  in  history.  And  I  also  believe  that 
Apollo  13 — will  probably  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  our  greater  blessings. 

Ours  u  an  open  society.  That  policy  pays 
off.  We  oould  ask  no  more  of  the  correspon- 
dents who  make  such  effective  use  of  mass 
media  around  the  world,  than  that  they  give 
equal  time — and  space— to  our  tuccesse*. 

This  conference  Is  a  major  success  (so  you 
can  relax,  Mr.  Bolger) — ^because  it  was 
planned,  the  plan  was  carried  out — and 
you're  aU  here  to  prove  it.  It  is  a  "milestone" 
because  it  was  conceived  to  make  available 
to  the  public — a  vital  area  of  new  technology, 
developed  by  NASA — new  technology  that 
NASA  management  realizes  can  have  a  revo- 
lutionary Impact  on  society.  Much  of  this 
new  technology  was  paid  for  out  of  public 
funds.  And  It  Is  appropriate  that  It  be  made 
available  for  the  public  good — as  soon  as 
poeslbls. 

This  conference  should  set  a  new  trend. 
It  should  make  many  good,  new  friends  for 
research  and  developmant — and  for  NASA. 
And  I  might  add— both  BAD  and  NASA  could 
use  some  good  new  friends. 

My  positions  of  raqxmalblllty  over  the 
years  on  several  closely  related  Congressional 
Committees  have  provided  me  with  privi- 
leged exposure  to  the  many  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  technical  achievements  result- 
ing from  the  national  space  program. 

At  the  same  Ume,  we  who  are  friends  of 
space  science  and  technology  are  often  hard 
pressed  to  Justify  the  public  Invastment  In 
Space,  In  view  of  other  urgent  and  competing 
national  priorities. 

The  problems  of  our  cities — iwverty,  crime, 
drugs,  or  militant  iinrest — the  problem  of 
environmental  pollution — of  adequate  hous- 
ing or  equal  educational  opportxinlty — with- 
out neglecting  our  nation's  security  In  a  very 
troubled,  sometimes  explosive  world — aD 
these  requirements  have  their  champions.  AU 
get  a  share  of  publicity.  

So  more  and  more  are  asking  "What 
Earthly  Oood  is  Space?"  And  we  must  be 
able  to  answer.  This  conference — and  others 
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In  tbe  future  similarly  organized  and  moti- 
vated— win  provide  eloquent  and  under- 
standable answers.  Wbat  Earthly  Good  Is 
^Moe? 

WeUI  What  good  U  new  experience?  Or 
new  kno«rledge?  None  of  It  U  any  "earthly 
good' — imleas  It  Is  appHed  to  the  common 
good. 

And  that's  why  today's  conference  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  human  life — 
through  the  development  and  application 
of  more  effective  flxeproof  materials. 

A  breakthrough  in  fireproofing  technology 
has  been  achieved.  The  successful  &LD  pro- 
gram conducted  by  NASA  in  the  field  of  non- 
metallic  fireproof  materials  has  produced  a 
"quantum  Jump"  that  can  greatly  affect 
many  major  Industries  and  has  profound 
life-preserving  implications.  This  rapid  de- 
velopment In  materials  technology  Is  the  re- 
sult of  NASA's  dedicated  eaort  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  any  recurrence  of  the 
Apollo  304  fire. 

Sometimes — It  seems — It  takes  r  tragedy 
to  motivate  our  beat  effort— or  to  force  us 
to  focus  talents  and  energies  to  solving  vital 
human  problems. 

The  progress  being  revealed  here  In  Un- 
jM-eaalve  because  it  is  so  readily  applicable  to 
social  need  and  to  the  increased  safety  of 
our  dally  Uves.  I  am  sure  the  entire  world 
will  recognize  the  enormous  value  of  this 
new  technology. 

We  believe  that  these  developments  In  new 
materials  will  become  a  growing  and  ever- 
lasting memorial  to  Astronauts  Chaffee,  Orls- 
som  and  White.  The  fireproofing  technol- 
ogy— created  in  the  wake  of  their  tragic 
loss — can  save  the  lives  of  many  thousands 
in  the  future. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  lntere>t«d  In 
what  these  new  materials  can  do  for  avia- 
tion. So  am  I 

It's  Interesting  to  me  that  we  had  to  get 
into  space  to  get  a  really  good  look  at  planet 
Earth.  For  the  first  time,  we  were  able  to  see 
our  globe — as  a  ■'heavetily  body"  against  the 

backdrop  of  the  stars.  We  aaw  planet  Earth 

as  a  beautiful  "■paoeshlp"— colorful— with 
oceans,  lands  and  skies.  It  was  meant  to  be 
a  viable  system — a  Uving  organism — ^when 
It  was  designed  and  developed  by  the  Super 
Systems  Manager — a  long,  long  time  ago. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  realise  that  w« 
live  on  this  planet  together — and  share  Its 
boimtles.  Lo  and  behold,  we  discover  that  it^ 
a  "closed  ecological  system"  and  we  no 
longer  want  to  Utter  it  with  beer  cans,  and 
oil  slicks — or  with  corpees  anymore. 

We  celebrate  Earth  Day.  We  are  aware  of 
a  global  environment.  Why  dont  we  see 
Space  as  an  easratlal  part  of  our  utrthy 
envlroounent — or,  more  accurately,  recogmae 
fhU  planet  Earth  as  a  Uving  part  of  the 
Space  environment?  What's  wrong  with  our 
perspective?  Actually  Space  isn't  outside 
"our  environment".  We  are  moving — at  ter- 
rtflc  velocity — on  a  "Grand  Tour"  through 
an  unexplored  area  of  the  Unlvene  that  we 
caU  "Outer  Space".  We  caU  It  "hostile"  too. 
But  If  it  weren't  friendly  why  are  we  still 
here — free  to  wonder  and  debate  about  It? 
Really  It's  bigger  than  we  are. 

But,  In  viewing  Space — trom  m  more  down- 
to-Earth  perspective  where  we  eompete  dally 
for  the  dollar — too  many  erltles  still  see  the 
space  program  as  Just  another  "vast  expendi- 
ture.' Tbey  coiild  see  the  pay-offs — If  they 
even  looked  as  far  as  Hoaston — this  morn- 
ing- 

Today,  NASA  Is  declaring  a  substantial  divi- 
dend from  our  Space  mveetment.  The  profit- 
ing stockholders  are  the  American  taxpay- 
ers— who  can  share  theae  benefits  with  our 
planetary  neighbors  If  they  want  to— es- 
pecially wltb  our  good  neighbors.  This  is  one 
kind  of  "Khailng  the  wealtb"  that  oould 
make  eoonomic  sense. 
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We  c*n  sh*r«  what  we  h»r«  leimed.  We  can 
make  the  knowledge  available.  We  can  Iden- 
Uly  uaeful  applicaUona.  Wejoan  demon- 
strate the  creative  productivity]  of  a  free  en- 
t«rprlM  »yBtem.  We  can  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  anyone  to  re-Invent  the  wheel^-or 
to  go  without  wheels  altogethar. 

Wouldnt  It  seem  that  eieryvne  would  be 
iniarected  in  Oreproof  materials — for  homes 
and  automobiles,  schools,  boats  or  aircraft? 
Ereryone  would  have  somethtog  to  gain — 
except  fire  lna\irance  salesman. 

NASA's  perennially  opUml«tl(  prophet,  Dr. 
von  Braun.  points  out  that  n«ver  before  in 
human  history  has  a  nation  Invested  ao 
much  money  for  reeearch  and  envelopment — 
applied  Its  finest  scientists  and  engineers — 
and  achieved  so  much  technological  prog- 
ress in  so  short  a  time— for  pi^y  peaceful 
purpoMB.  I 

We  Uire  In  a  competitive  wqrld.  Unfortu- 
nately, throughout  history,  mafi  has  chosen, 
much  too  often,  to  express  hjs  competitive 
nature  deatructlvely— In  co#Uy  combat. 
CX>uld  we  discover,  define  and  develop  a  moral 
equivalent  to  war? 

Could  we  compete — or  even  better  yet  co- 
operate—In peaceful  exploration  of  our 
■pace  environment — and  let  humanity  bene- 
fit from  Space  Age  by-product*?  This  would 
be  the  most  profltoble  dividend  that  our 
■pace  Investment  could  poeaibljr  earn. 

We've  always  been  wlUlng  t*  risk  a  lot  to 
save  our  way  of  life— or  even  lives  in  danger. 
We  have  risked  much — we  hav«  rlslted  men — 
to  get  our  nation  into  space. 

How  much  would  we  risk  tq  make  life  on 
Earth  worth  living — and  mo»e  secure — for 
more  people  on  the  planet?  THia  Is  what  the 
Space  Age  could  make  possible. 

Pint,  we  viewed  our  Earth  from  Space — 
and  really  saw  It  for  the  first  i  time. 

Then  we  realized  we  had  learned  so  many 
ttainffs  of  value  In  a  short  tli»e  that  others 
oould  u»e  too.  We  bad  even  Itarned  to  dis- 
cover and  Invent — on  achedul^. 

Could  we  help  to  make  our  (planet  a  more 
viable  system — where  people  o|>uld  live — and 
more  around  and  have  their  b«lng— In  peace 
with  freedom? 

No?  Havent  we  reached  that  point  In 
tlm«— and  Space?  We  can't  do  It  by  our- 
selves— not  without  oooperaUqn.  The  poten- 
tial la  there— the  vision  has  |>een  seen.  We 
cant  keep  on  beoomlng  more  competitive — 
when  cooperation  Is  much  i»ore  economi- 
cal— and  so  much  safer  too. 

We  haven't  aU  seen  the  vision.  When 
ApoUo  13  took  off.  many  we<e  complacent. 
The  networks  didn't  give  mufiJtt  build  tip— 
a  half-hour  before  liftoff  they  picked  up  the 
countdown.  The  Apollo  13  Uuncb  didn't  sell 
many  papen.  The  headlines  were  small. 

But  something  happened.  Apollo  13  "made 
news."  By  the  time  "Lucky  13':  o"he  home— 
and  the  "global  village"  saw  three  billow- 
ing parachutes — and  three  courageous  crew- 
men lifted  from  the  spacecraft— it  was  the 
Age  of  Aquarius  aU  over  again.  Of  course, 
the  method  of  landing  was  embarrassing — 
for  pUota.  Julee  Verne  bad  bib  "astronauts" 
splMh  down  that  way  over  a  hundred  yean 
ago.  J 

In  a  recent  policy  speech.  President  Nixon 
Identllled  three  main  purpose^  for  our  con- 
tinued national  efforts  In  Si)ace.  The  Ont 
was  related  to  the  tradition  o^  exploration — 
the  second  acknowledged  our  oontinued  need 
for  new  knowledge  and  the  third  involved 
the  process  of  application — tianslatlng  new 
knowledge  Into  useful  techi^ology  for  the 
benefit  of  society.  He  strees4d  that  aU  of 
these — Uke  our  Initial  lunar  lAndlng — would 
be  poHoed  to  "beoaftt  manylnd" — and,  if 
poatfble.  would  reflect  a  ^o^lng  degree  of 
UitemarAofial  cooperation. 

Perhaps  the  meet  Important  of  the  three 
Is  the  timely  appUcaUon. 
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Fortunately,  the  National  Space  Program 
and  the  Impetus  that  It  provides  for  ad- 
vanced research,  experimentation  and  devel- 
opment affords  us  a  imlque  opportunity  to 
translate  knowledge  and  to  transfer  tech- 
nology into  social  beneflU.  It  does  require 
Imagination,  an  open  access  to  new  Informa- 
tion, some  "Yankee  Ingenuity"  and  a  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  oujr  fellow  man.  The  last 
consideration  may  be  the  key  to  serendipity. 
You  hear  a  lot  about  manned  vs  unman- 
ned space  programs — and  really  we  should 
view  It  as  an  Integrated  program — but  when 
a  man's  life  Is  Involved,  we  In  America  have 
always  tried  harder,  worked  better  and  pro- 
duced more  reliably.  For  manned  space  sys- 
tems. 99%  reliability  wasnt  good  enough. 
We  care  about  the  value  of  a  life.  If  we'd 
lost  an  unmanned  satellite  in  the  Apollo 
fire,  we  wouldn't  have  achieved  a  break- 
through in  materials  for  Improved  Fire 
Safety. 

It  was  because  our  men  were  Involved  In 
the  mission  that  the  state  of  the  art  has  been 
pushed  ahead  so  fast  In  so  many  scientific 
areas  and  technical  disciplines,  cmr  motive 
was  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  astronauts — 
and  other  lives  are  saved  as  a  result.  Be- 
cause we  had  to  be  sure  we  have  learned  to 
improve  our  entire  R&D  management  sys- 
tem— we  have  accelerated  technical  devel- 
opment and  produced  a  bro«ul  spectrum  of 
spin-offs  to  enhance  man's  life  on  Earth. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  conference  Is 
one  example  only  of  what  NASA  has  pro- 
duced In  many  fields  You  will  be  thoroughly 
exposed  to  that  example — In  depth — so  I'd 
like  to  Identify  briefly  a  few  of  the  other  areas 
of  that  new  technology  spectrum  that  have 
spun-off  from  National  Space  Programs. 

The  acceleration  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal progress,  propelled  by  the  space  explora- 
tion mission,  has  touched  every  field  of  sci- 
ence, every  body  of  knowledge,  all  aspects  of 
civilization — and  every  human  life  on  Earth 
will  ultimately  feel  Its  Impact.  We  hope  this 
Impact  '^n  be  beneficial  and  that  the  weapon 
system  technology  that  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Age  of  Space — both  for  the  Soviets 
and  for  us — will  prove,  historically,  to  be  only 
the  solid  technical  base  upon  which  we  could 
bxiUd  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

If  we  have  learned  from  our  experience 
we  know  that  space  exploration  can  Increase 
human  knowledge  and  enhance  national 
prestige — as  did  Sputnik,  and  the  ApoUo 
program.  We  know  that  the  challenge  of 
Space  when  met  and  conquered,  can  uplift 
the  minds  and  aspirations  of  mankind  every- 
where— and  can  provide  an  outlet  for  Inter- 
national competition  which  may  serve  to 
reUeve  the  pressures  that  tend  toward  global 
war.  Toward  such  an  objective,  space  jwo- 
grams  oould  prorlde  the  catalyst  to  etoour- 
age  international  cooperation  on  a  scale  un- 
precedented In  history.  Space  exploration  can 
provide  dramatized  examples  of  what  man 
can  do  when  properly  motivated,  organized, 
and  supported  to  accomplish  specific  goals. 
As  a  direct  result,  advances  in  science, 
technology,  edticatlon,  and  Industry  will  be 
stimulated  to  yield  a  new  world  of  benefits. 
Some  critics  ask  "What  Earthly  Good  Is 
Space"  In  honest  Ignorance  of  all  that  has 
been  accomplished.  Other  critics,  who  should 
know  better,  have  choeen  to  disregard  the 
■pln-offs — or  to  assume  that  such  spectactilar 
progress  "would  have  happened  anyway". 

Recently,  one  of  my  senior  colleagues  on 
the  Hill  rather  irresponsibly  implied  that 
nothing  of  any  real  value  had  yet  come  out 
of  the  ^ace  Program.  He  was  answered  with 
a  long  list  of  documented  items — but  the 
second  speaker  doeant  often  make  the  head- 
Unee.  Let's  review  part  at  the  record. 

There  are  scMne  who  dont  consider  national 
security  as  a  "human  benefit."  Its  difficult 
to  understand  their  ];>olnt  of  view.  The  space 
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program  has  greatly  Improved  the  develop- 
ment of  electronics  and  communications, 
vital  to  any  nation's  defense.  It  has  provided 
advanced  communications  satellites,  both 
strategic  and  tactical,  many  types  of  early 
warning  systems  and  new  navigation  satel- 
lites with  possibilities  for  use  by  fast-moving 
aircraft — and  with  potential  for  the  preven- 
tion of  mld-alr  collisions  as  congestion  of 
our  air  lanes  and  municipal  airports  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

JolnUy  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
NASA  Is  developing  a  space  shuttle  system — 
in  essence  a  reusable  space  vehicle  that  mates 
the  airplane  and  the  rocket  In  an  operational 
spacecraft  that  wlU  retain  the  best  features 
of  both.  A  shuttle  ootild  put  satellites  Into 
orbit,  service  satellites  operating  In  space, 
supply  a  manned  space  station  or  even  assist 
In  the  rescue  of  astronauts  from  space  emer- 
gencies. We  became  Intensely  aware  of  our 
need  for  such  a  rescue  capability  during  the 
flight  of  Apollo  13.  With  the  shuttle,  for  the 
first  time,  people  other  than  astronauts, 
technicians  and  specialized  observers  will  be 
able  to  fiy  Into  space. 

The  ability  to  forecast  weather  accurately 
two  weeks  In  advance  could  result  In  savings 
to  farmers,  fuel  producers  and  public  utilities 
alone  of  about  $3  billion  annually.  Nimbus 
m  can  photograph  and  transmit  pictures  of 
cloud  cover,  and  also  record  and  transmit 
temperatures  at  various  altitudes  over  80  <^ 
of  the  Earth's  atmo^here.  A  later  version  will 
soon  be  measuring  humidity  as  well. 

The  use  of  satellites  In  forest  fire  detection 
In  the  United  States  could  save  more  than 
•30  million  annually.  The  source  of  water 
pollution  can  be  located  and  monitored  by 
satellite,  mineral  and  fuel  sources  can  be 
uncovered,  helping  to  solve  problems  that 
could  become  acute  within  the  next  few 
years. 

Perhaps  no  one  htis  yet  estimated  the  fan- 
tastic influence  that  computer  technology 
has  had  on  our  civilization.  The  space  mis- 
sion requirements  motivated  development  of 
computers  with  greater  speed  and  reliability. 
as  well  as  smaller  size  and  weight,  and 
caused  advances  In  programming  techniques. 
The  Chief  of  Army  R&D,  Lt.  General  Betts, 
told  Congress  recently  that  the  Soviets  might 
have  beaten  us  to  the  Moon  If  they  had 
possessed  our  computer  ability.  He  testified 
"we  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  caught 
up  vnth  us  in  moat  technological  fields.  Its 
generally  agreed  that  only  because  of  their 
lag  in  computer  technology  did  they  fail  to 
beat  us  the  Moon." 

The  emerging  science  and  technology  of 
management  Is  still  rather  Intangible  to  most 
of  us — even  to  some  managers.  You  might 
think  of  It  as — our  knowledge  of  applied 
leadership  to  accomplish  desired  goals. 

Management  technology  has  come  of  age 
with  the  Space  Program.  The  EdItor-ln-Chlef 
of  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
magadne.  Bob  Hotz,  wrote  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial, "This  country  seems  slow  to  compre- 
hend that  the  greatest  asset  It  gained  from 
the  Apollo  program  was  not  the  new  tech- 
nology it  produced,  valuable  though  that  may 
be.  The  greatest  asset  was  the  development 
of  new  and  effective  managerial  techniques 
and  managen  who  were  able  to  marshal  a 
wide  variety  of  talents  and  resources  to  tiolve 
a  problem  of  unprecedented  magnitude." 

The  quality  of  management  Is  more  ap- 
parent when  the  mission  Is  less  than  "nomi- 
nal". Apollo  IS  was  an  outstanding  example 
of  creative,  disciplined,  courageous,  and  dedi- 
cated management  challenged  with  unex- 
pected problems  and  performing  like  Inspired 
and  mature  profeaalonals.  To  manage  others 
we  must  first  learn  to  manage  ourselves.  Our 
capabUtty^  for  applied  leadership  in  the  face 
of  crlsla  was  obvious  to  the  world. 
Prior  to  the  space  age  we  used  the  polar 
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regions  and  the  deserts  to  test  the  "char- 
acter" of  our  men  and  their  machinery.  The 
moon  was  a  different  matter.  If  life  can  be 
supported  in  Space  it  can  survive  anything 
the  Earth  has  to  offer — at  Its  worst.  So  we 
have  materials  for  heat  shields  that  can 
withstand  over  5,000°  P,  batteries  that  don't 
weaken  at  —100*  and  gloves  enabling  a  man 
to  hold  an  object  for  five  minutes  at  any  tem- 
peratures from  —170*  to  250*.  Insulated 
clothing,  made  of  flexible  fabrics,  had  to  be 
fireproof  as  well. 

New  sensors  of  all  types — new  sealants, 
super  glues,  now  available  in  hardware 
stores — new  lubricants  to  serve  efficiently 
under  unprecedented  environmental  condi- 
tions— new  Instruments  for  measurements 
unimaglned  a  few  years  ago — testing  tech- 
niques for  materials,  components  and  sys- 
tems m  simulated  space  environments. 

Fresh  meat  Is  now  packaged  In  polyester 
film  1/ 2000th  of  an  Inch  thick,  originally 
developed  for  the  Echo  satellites.  The  very 
popular  heat  and  cold  resistant  pyroceram 
ware,  originally  a  material  for  re-entering 
nose  cones.  Is  now  used  In  our  kitchens  to 
cook  vegetables.  You've  all  heard  of  Teflon. 
Space  Is  for  the  housewife  too. 

Tiny  nickel-cadmium  batteries  to  power 
electric  watches — razor  blade  cutting  edges 
from  thin  films  developed  through  molecular 
electronics  research — new  fabrics — new 
chemistry — and  new  technical  optics  to  revo- 
lutionize the  printing  Industry. 

What  Earthly  Good  Is  Space?  We  have  only 
Just  begun  to  discover  how  to  apply  what  we 
are  learning  to  Improve  our  processes  and 
standards  of  living.  To  the  application  proc- 
ess— the  translation  of  information  and  tech- 
nology— that's  where  we  need  to  turn  our  at- 
tention and  our  talents.  But  we  have  begun. 
Lt.  General  Sam  Phillips,  well  known  to 
you  In  the  Apollo  Program,  now  Commander 
of  the  Air  Force  Space  and  Missile  Systems 
£       Organization,  recently  spoke  to  a  manage- 
^      ment  group  In  Chicago  on  the  subject  of 
Space  and  the  National  Future". 
General  PhllUps  says:  "Of  some  12.000  new 
products  and  techniques  which  have  come 
into  being  In  the  last  decade,  a  very  large 
percentage  are  directly  attributable  to  space 
and  missile  developments 

The  examples  are  legion;  an  electromag- 
netic hammer,  developed  for  rocket  produc- 
tion, which  makes  metals  flow  like  soft  plas- 
tic, allowing  smoothing  and  shaping  without 
weakening,  is  now  being  used  widely  In  ship- 
building and  auto  production. 

New  fiber-reinforced  composite  materials 
being  investigated  not  only  for  auto  and 
truck  bodies,  but  for  stronger  and  lighter 
weight  artlflclal  arms  and  legs,  longer  bridges 
than  now  exist,  even  dental  fillings  and 
plates. 

The  fuel  cell  development  which  was  dor- 
mant for  many  years,  was  reactivated  as  a 
source  of  power  In  si>ace.  Now  30  public  util- 
ity companies  have  a  (27  million  program 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  fuel  cell  for  home 
power  units.  It  Is  also  being  developed  for 
possible  use  in  smog-free  automobiles. 

There  is  so  much  more.  General  Phillips 
even  advertised  today's  Conference  In  his 
Chicago  address. 

Space  technology  is  revolutionizing  the 
global  educational  environment.  Last  Sep- 
tember the  United  States  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  India  for  the  use  of  an  Applica- 
tions Technology  Satellite  which  we  plan  to 
laimch  In  1972.  A  special  antenna  and  trans- 
mitter three  times  as  powerful  as  those  on 
present  commercial  satellites  will  broad- 
cast— from  a  hovering  orbit  over  22,000  mllee 
high — programs  on  family  planning,  hygiene, 
agriculture,  basic  production  skills,  etc.,  that 
can  be  received  at  a  small  cost  In  more  than 
5.000  widely  scattered  Indian  villages. 
Closer    to    home,    table    television,    using 
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space  satellite  relays,  could  bring  a  college 
education  Into  your  living  room  for  a  cost 
of  about  $61.00  a  year. 

The  search  for  food  to  feed  the  planetary 
population  can  be  greatly  simplified  by  using 
orbiting  satellites.  Infrared  photographs 
show  the  size  and  maturity  of  crops,  spotting 
plant  disease  before  It's  visible  to  the 
farmer.  Even  schools  of  fish  can  be  located 
and  tracked  by  Infrared  sensors.  Can  you 
Imagine  detecting  the  heat  given  off  by  a  lot 
of  cold  fish? 

The  launch  of  an  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satellite  is  planned  for  1972.  My  col- 
league. Joe  Karth  of  Minnesota,  estimates 
that  the  economic  benefits  from  this  one 
system  alone  could  add  more  than  $6  billion 
a  year  to  our  economy.  Maybe  NASA  should 
be  reorganized  to  permit  It  to  pay  for  Itself 
Dy  licensing  processes  and  products  devel- 
oped by  public  funds.  That's  free  enterprise 
too. 

I've  saved  for  the  last  a  few  representative 
examples  of  what  space  research  is  doing  for 
the  field  of  health  and  medicine. 

An  EKG  transmitting  system  using  "spray- 
on  electrodes"  can  transmit  a  heart  patient's 
cardiogram  from  a  moving  ambulance  to  a 
hospital  so  that  the  receiving  doctors  and 
technicians  can  be  prepared  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  case.  Now  if  they  can 
Just  include  documentation  of  the  patient's 
"flscal  condition"  as  well,  he'd  be  sure  of  a 
warmer  reception. 

A  cardiac  catheter,  with  a  sensor  smaller 
than  the  head  of  a  pin,  can  be  Inserted  Into 
a  blood  vessel  to  measvire  pressure  without 
interfering  with  circulation. 

An  "eyeball  switch",  designed  for  the  as- 
tronauts why  high  O  forces  might  limit  arm 
and  leg  movement,  has  been  adopted  for 
partially  paralyzed  patients  or  for  paraplegics 
to  guide  themselves  in  wheel  chairs,  turn  on 
rv  or  turn  book  pages. 

A  valve  designed  by  a  NASA  engineer  Is 
being  adapted  to  relieve  fiuld  build  up  In 
cranial  cavities,  as  with  hydracephalus  pa- 
tients. An  Implantable  model  Is  being  fabri- 
cated to  restore  urinary  control  to  Inconti- 
nent patients.  A  NASA  Biomedical  Applica- 
tion Team  Is  testing  a  new  method  for  the 
early  detection  and  cure  of  cystic  fibrosis. 

To  conclude  the  biomedical  examples,  per- 
haps you  are  aware  of  a  recent  disclosure 
by  the  Head  of  NASA's  Molecular  Biophysics 
Lab  at  Langley.  Clarence  D.  Cone,  Jr.,  de- 
scribed his  theory  on  cell  division  to  the  Sci- 
ence Writers  Seminar  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  In  San  Antonio  about  six  weeks 
ago.  It  soimded  like  big  news  to  me.  Cone 
has  devised  and  demonstrated  a  theory 
which  helps  to  explain  the  source  of  uncon- 
trolled malignant  growth.  The  theory  indi- 
cates short  cuts  to  the  development  of  chem- 
ical countermeasures  against  cancer  and  pro- 
vides an  explanation  of  the  functional  con- 
nection between  two  major  features  of  can- 
cer causing  its  deadlines — uncontrollable 
growth  of  ceUs  and  their  ability  to  spread 
into  normal  tissue.  Previously  there  had  been 
no  known  relationship  between  the  two 
characteristics,  although  they  always  occur 
together.  Observations  Imply  that  the  two 
are  Intimately  related. 

Langley  studies  concerned  with  space  ra- 
diation blockage  of  cell  division  revealed  that 
cells  with  large  negative  electrical  voltages 
seldom  divide,  while  cells  with  small  nega- 
tive charges  divide  at  maximum  rates. 

Cone's  theory  proposes  a  central  mech- 
anism for  control  of  body  cell  division  which 
could  provide  a  new  basis  for  research  on 
many  problems  such  as  hiunan  conception, 
birth  defects,  growth,  aging  and  particularly 
cancer.  What's  that  worth  to  the  world? 

To  bring  the  conference  back  to  today's 
subject  of  flreproofing  materials  Is  only  to 
remind  us  once  more  of  our  search  for  the 
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improvement  and  the  preservation  of  human 
life. 

Thoee  pre-space  age  skeptics  who  ask  tia 
to  prove  the  social  value  of  our  research  be- 
fore we  fund  it — may  Just  be  the  descendants 
of  thoee  doubters  of  the  past  who  questioned 
the  feasibility  of  the  "heavler-than-alr  fiy- 
Ing  machine." 

Let  us  continue  to  make  the  dividends  of 
space  Investment  available  to  the  American 
stockholders — and  to  our  friendly  neighbors. 

Perhapts  the  "spin-offs"  from  space  tech- 
nology will  become  the  primary  products  of 
our  effort.  They  will  be  essential  Ingredients 
to  create  an  Improved  standard  of  living  for 
the  passengers  on  Spaceship  Earth. 

You  are  all  trained  members  of  the  crew — 
managers  and  scientists — engineers,  Inven- 
tors and  experienced  technicians.  You  can  all 
commiinicate. 

If  Spaceship  Earth  Is  to  achieve  ultimate 
mission  success  diu-lng  Its  Grand  Tour 
through  space — we'd  better  man  our  sta- 
tions, get  on  with  the  task  and  pass  the 
word — with  the  same  kind  of  Intelligent  ded- 
ication, resourcefulness,  courage  and  faith 
that  brought  Apollo  13  home. 

Become  Space  Age  converts.  Become  be- 
Uevers  In  the  social  benefits  of  space  spin- 
offs. Become  disciples  of  space  research  and 
development.  Be  evangelistic  about  helping 
NASA  find  more  creative  ways  to  apply  the 
new  technology. 

If  you  get  a  good  Idea,  let  someone  know 
who  will  take  some  action.  If  you  do — othen 
will  too — and  the  space  program  will  be- 
come our  "Mutiial  Fund"  of  the  futiue.  the 
most  profitable  Investment  that  man  has 
ever  made. 


LET  US  END  THE  FEAR  OF  TGE 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  issue  of  Prairie  Parmer,  a  widely 
circulated  and  respected  farm  publica- 
tion, contains  an  editorial  concerning 
the  need  to  find  a  cure  for  the  baby  pig 
killer  disease  transmissible  gastroen- 
teritis— TGE. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois,  Pattl  Pnro- 
LEY,  has  taken  the  lead  in  working  for 
greater  funding  for  TGE  research.  In 
March,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Clifford  M.  Hardin,  advising  him 
that  I  shared  Congressman  Pindley's 
concern  and  that  I  supported  the  call 
for  more  USDA  attention  and  support 
for  research  efforts  concerning  TGE. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  editorial  adds  that 
respected  publication's  voice  calling  for 
more  intense  research  into  this  disease 
which  has  produced  crippling  financial 
losses  for  farmers.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  editorial,  which  fol- 
lows: 

Let's  End  the  Fbab  op  TOE 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  find  a  cure  for 
the  baby  pig  killer  disease  transmissible  gas- 
troenteritis (TGE).  But  for  farmers  who 
have  suffered  severe  TOE  losses  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  present  efforts  are  not  ade- 
quate. 

Pork  producers  have  made  personal  ^- 
peala  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture  for 
stepped  up  research  to  find  an  answer. 

Bep.  Paul  Flndley  (B-Bl.)  has  taken  the 
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lead  In  InvesUgatlng  the  j  ossibllUles  of 
heavier  funding  for  TOE  research.  And  this 
may  be  the  problem.  With  i^ressure  on  to 
curb  spending,  any  requests  ff r  USDA  funds 
Is  bound  to  get  a  cold  reception. 

•But."  said  Congressman  Flndley  to  Sec- 
retary Hardin,  "somehow  we  must  find  im- 
mediate funding  to  finance  the  long  past 
due  research  for  a  cure  for  TOE.  A  small 
project  is  being  carried  on  by  jthe  USDA  near 
Ames  la.,  and  some  researcU  continues  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  but  funds  are  very 

iOW." 

We  would  like  to  add  our  voice  to  that  of 
the  producers  and  Congre^anan  Flndley. 
More  intense  research  needs  ]  to  be  done  on 
TOE.  The  crippling  financial  l^isses  have  been 
severely  demoralizing  to  manj  farmers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  departrtient  of  agricul- 
ture will  look  with  favor  on  these  appeals 
and  somehow  find  the  mon^y  necessary  to 
end  the  fear  of  TOE. 


COLUMBIA  LEGAL  SOCj 
DEMN  CAMBODIA 


ETIES  CON- 
/ASION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  |OSENTHAL 

or    NEW   TO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRisKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  |3,  1970 
Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  inter- 
national law  experts  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity assert  that  the  United  States 
acted  illegaUy  when  its  huUtary  forces 
entered  Cambodia.  The  I  Columbia  So- 
ciety of  International  LaJw  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Journal  of  Transnational  Law 
have  drafted  a  memorandum  which  out- 
lines to  detail  the  treaties  and  oth?r^i°- 
temaUonal  agreements  that  the  umtea 
Stotes  violated.  j 

The  memorandum  follows: 

MucoaAin>tT|( 
Throughout  history,  and]  especlaUy  since 
World  War  n.  the  United  States  has  been 
a  leading  proponent  and  defender  of  free- 
dom and  independence  for  all  nations  of 
the  world.  It  has  helped  inlttate  and  has  sup- 
ported efforts  to  establish  a  system  and  a 
world  community  based  upon  respect  for 
international  law.  for  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination of  aU  peoples  bf  the  world,  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  for 
all  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 

xnrrrxD  nations  OHAKTBa 
In  the  Preamble  to  the  UJI.  Charter  we 
affirmed  our  determination  "to  save  suc- 
ceeding generations  fromi  the  scourge  of 
war  to  eatabllsh  conditions  under  which 
Justice  and  respect  for  thei  obligations  aris- 
ing from  treaUea  and  othef  sources  of  Inter- 
national Uw  can  be  malnt|ilned  ...  and  for 
these  ends  ...  to  ensure,  »y  the  acceptance 
of  principles  and  the  institution  of  meth- 
ods, that  armed  force  ^all  not  be  used. 
save  In  the  common  interest. . . ." 

Article  One  states  that!  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Natlo4s  is  "...  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means,  >nd  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Justice  and  Interna- 
tional law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  lu- 
temaUonai  disputes  or  situations  which 
might  ma  to  a  breach  <M  the  pe«5e.  .  .  . 
Most  importantly,  in  Article  Two  we  agreed 
to  act  in  accordance  w|th  the  principles 
that  "All  memben  shaU  settle  their  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  intematioaial  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  Justice,  are  not  endangered.  All 
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members  shall  refrain  In  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  poUUcal 
independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any  other 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of 
the  United  Nations." 

By  unilaterally  sending  United  States 
military  units  into  the  neutral  territory  of 
Cambodia,  without  the  invitation  or  consent 
of  the  Cambodian  government,  and  with- 
out consulUng  the  Security  CouncU.  the 
United  States  has  committed  a  grave  breach 
of  international  law.  This  decision  seriously 
threatens  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  principles  which  In  the  past  the 
United  SUtes  has  staunchly  supported. 

This  Intervention  also  violates  the  do- 
mestic law  of  the  United  States.  After  due 
ratification,  the  United  States  Constitution 
declares  that  a  treaty  becomes  the  "Supreme 
Law  of  the  Land."  No  action  short  of  total 
withdrawal  from  and  renunciation  of  the 
Charter  can  terminate  our  obligation  to  act 
in  accordance  with  every  one  of  Its  terms 
Since  we  have  not  renounced  or  withdrawn 
our  ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter our  actions  are  unconstitutional  and 
"\miustlfied  violation  of  United  SUtes  Law. 
Clearly,  the  VH.  Charter  U  in  full  force  as 
law  of  the  Unljed  States,  and  Just  as  clear- 
ly, we  have  violated  its  provUlons  and  Its 
spirit. 

SEATO   TBEATT 

Under  the  South-East  AsU  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  told 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1964 
that  action  would  be  taken  by  the  United 
Stotes  only  "In  accordance  with  Ite  constitu- 
tional processes."  This,  he  explained,  meant 
that  action  would  be  taken  only  after  con- 
sultotion  with  Congress.  In  approving  the 
SEATO  Pact,  it  U  clear  that  Congress  ex- 
pected to  be  consulted  prior  to  each  United 
States  mlUtary  intervention  In  a  country 
covered  by  the  Treaty. 

Cambodia  did  not  become  a  member  of  the 
SEATO  pact.  The  SEATO  signatories,  how- 
ever included  Cambodia  as  a  protocol  party 
and  not  as  a  member  of  the  organization . 
Cambodia  has  renounced  Its  protocol  status 
and  has  proclaimed  its  neutrality  for  many 
years.  But  even  the  SEATO  Treaty  Itself, 
which  accords  to  Ite  members  a  unique  power 
of  unilateral  intervention  In  the  territory  of 
a  protocol  party  as  well  as  members,  spe- 
cifically stotes  that  "no  action  shaU  be  token 
except  at  the  invltotlon  or  with  the  consent" 
of  the  government.  The  United  Stotes  has 
violated  this  provision  by  Initiating  mlUtory 
action  without  obtaining  Cambodia's  prior 
consent. 

UNnXD    STATES    POLICT 
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The  Stote  Department  has  repeatedly  Jus- 
tified oxir  Involvement  In  Vietnam  on  the 
basis  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and  has  said  that 
additional  legal  support  was  given  to  this 
position  by  the  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress 
of  August  10.  1964  (The  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolu- 
tion). Section  2  of  that  Resolution,  however, 
affirms  that  the  minimum  condition  for  mili- 
tary engagement  on  the  soil  of  a  non-belli- 
gerent nation  Is  the  request  of  the  other  gov- 
ernment. It  stotes  that  ".  .  .  the  United  States 
la  .  .  .  prepared  ...  to  toke  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  as- 
sist any  member  or  protocol  stoto  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assittance  in  defense  of  Ite  free- 
dom." 

The  fact  that  otu"  administration  has  failed 
to  cite  any  request  for  armed  intervention 
shows  that  It  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  most 
basic  requlremente  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Res- 
olution as  well  as  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  It  is 
inconsistent  and  hypocritical  for  this  coun- 
try to  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  Invad- 
ing Chechoslovakia  and  then  to  Invade  Cam- 


bodia without  the  invltotlon  of  the  Cam- 
bodian .government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  although  Cam- 
bodia did  not  invito  the  Unltod  Stotes  to 
enter  Its  sovereign  soil  In  force.  It  has  ratified 
our  intervention  by  subsequent  actions.  The 
belated  acquiescence  In  or  "apprecUtlon"  or 
our  intervention  by  the  weak  and  unstoble 
Cambodltm  government,  faced  with  a  mili- 
tary fait  accompli  by  the  world's  greatest 
military  power,  cannot  detract  from  the  fact 
that  the  United  Stotes  Invaded  a  small  coun- 
try without  Ite  consent  or  Invltotlon,  In 
totol  disregard  of  Ite  sovereign  rlghte. 

The  United  States  Is  in  fact  applying  the 
very  kind  of  power  politics  for  which  we  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  consequences 
of  their  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  cannot 
compare  to  the  devastotlon  and  prolonged 
civil  war  which  will  now  engulf  this  defense- 
less cotintry.  Our  latest  military  expansion  U 
Ukely  to  lead  to  direct  confrontotlon  with 
the  other  major  powers  In  an  area  In  which 
China  has  particularly  strong  regional  In- 
tereste.  at  least  as  strong  as  those  claimed  by 
the  United  Stotes  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

If  we  are  opposed  to  anarchy  and  con- 
tempt for  the  law  domestically,  we  should 
also  be  opposed  to  It  Internationally.  Recent- 
ly. Under-Secretary  of  Stote  Richardson  an- 
nounced the  doctrine  of  spheres  of  mutual 
restraint.  The  breach  of  our  own  doctrine 
would  encourage  other  powers  to  act  uni- 
laterally in  the  areas  in  which  they  have 
superior  conventional  power.  What  we  do, 
we  cannot  expect  other  nations  to  refrain 
from  doing. 

The  President  has  attempted  to  Justify 
American  actions  as  necessary  to  protect 
American  troops  and  the  Vletnamlzation 
program.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  Is 
not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  right  of  seU- 
defense  embodied  In  Article  51  of  the  UJJ. 
Charter.  It  has  long  been  accepted,  and  was 
affirmed  by  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal,  that  In- 
vasion of  a  neutral  territory  for  self-protec- 
tion la  Justified  orUy  If  there  is  a  necessity  for 
self-defense.  Instant,  overwhelming  and 
leaving  no  choice  of  means  and  no  moment 
for  deliberation.  The  United  Stotes"  massive, 
unannounced  strike  into  Cambodia  failed  to 
meet  this  stondard  at  the  outset — and  re- 
porto  fr<«n  Cambodia  faU  to  disclose  evidence 
of  a  threat  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  overwhelming  necessity. 

The  administration  has  made  no  effort  to 
Justify  Ite  actions  in  the  Ught  of  Interna- 
tional law.  Not  even  Up  service  was  given  to 
law  when  our  troops  crossed  the  Cambodian 
bordo'.  Just  five  days  before  Operation  Totol 
Victory  began.  Secretary  of  Stote  Rogers  cen- 
sured North  Vietnam  for  violating  its  treaty 
oammltments  to  respect  Cambodia's  neu- 
trality. He  went  on  to  say.  "A  more  explicit 
and  unprovoked  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  additional  specific 
international  obligations  to  respect  the  ter- 
ritory of  others  could  hardly  be  imagined." 
The  Secretary's  words  describe  exactiy  our 
Invasion  of  Cambodia.  This  action  Is  demon- 
strative of  the  administration's  contempt  for 
and  disregard  of  international  law. 

coNaxxssiONAL  EBSPONsnnjrr 
It  has  been  aaserted  that  the  President 
has  eole  decision -making  power  In  this  area 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  Although,  by  an 
evolutionary  process,  the  Executive  has 
gained  the  power  to  use  the  military  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  short  of  war,  the 
Congress  still  retains  the  sole  poww  to 
declare  war  and  to  appropriate  fimds  to  sup- 
port any  military  involvement. 

Inherent  in  the  power  to  declare  war  U 
the  power  to  limit  war  activities  and  to 
declare  the  end  to  wars.  The  recent  Resolu- 
tion on  Ukos  and  Thailand  was  an  expression 
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of  this  power  in  declaring  that  the  geographi- 
cal extent  of  our  ground  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  would  stop  at  the  borders 
of  those  countries.  This  was  not  an  attempt 
to  limit  the  Executive's  power  to  conduct 
foreign  In  those  areas,  but  was  an  expression 
of  Congress'  sole  responsibility  to  declare 
and  limit  war.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
exercise  the  same  responslblUty  in  regard 
to  our  action  In  Cambodia. 

We  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stotes  to  resolve  that  United  States  forces 
be  Immediately  withdrawn  from  Cambodia, 
and  to  reaffirm  our  Intention  to  respect  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
of  international  law. 


HOUSE  BANKING  BILL  WOULD  IN- 
CREASE RECORDKEEPING  COSTS 
AND  INVADE  INDIVIDUAL  PRI- 
VACY 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
speech  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Enforcement  and  Op- 
erations, the  Honorable  Eugene  T.  Ros- 
sides,  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  a  concerned  constituent.  The  speech 
is  an  excellent  one  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
ministration reform  program  to  combat 
the  use  of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts 
In  order  to  violate  our  Federal  Tax— and 

I  other — laws.  The  speech  describes  the 
administration  action  being  taken  m  this 
5  area  to  circumvent  the  present  use  of 
><l  foreign  bank  accounts  as  repositories  for 
moneys  representing  income  not  reported 
on  U.S.  tax  returns.  However,  the  speech 
also  details  what  Secretary  Rossides  be- 
lieves to  be  an  unnecessary  increase  to 
recordkeeping  procedures  contatoed  to  a 
bill  reported  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  which  procedures 
would  tocrease  costs  and.  tovade  mdi- 
vidual  privacy.  The  speech  follows: 
The  Nixon-  Administration's  Reform  Pbo- 
CRAM  To  Combat  thx  Ilusoal  Usx  of  Sx- 

CRET  PORSICN  BANK  ACCOUNTS 

(By  Hon.  Eugene  T.  Rossides) 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the 
Nlxon  Administrations  reform  program  to 
combat  the  use  of  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts by  organized  crime  and  white  collar 
crime  to  violate  U.S.  tax  and  other  laws. 

When  this  Administration  took  office.  It  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  this  problem. 
We  point  out  with  pride  that  this  is  the  first 
Administration  seriously  to  study  the  mat- 
ter and  recommend  action  designed  for  cor- 
rection of  this  long-standing  problem  area. 
We  toke  further  pride  In  the  fact  that  the 
Treasury  is  In  the  forefront  of  this  effort. 
Treasury  organized  a  Task  Force  to  attack 
the  problem  on  a  concerted  basis.  It  Is  the 
first  of  Ite  kind  of  which  we  are  aware. 

Our  overall  aim  Is  to  build  a  system  to 
deter  and  to  prevent  the  use  of  secret  foreign 
bank  accounte  for  tax  fraud,  their  use  to 
screen  from  view  a  wide  variety  of  criminally 
related  financial  activities,  and  their  use  to 
conceal  and  cleanse  criminal  wealth.  Our 
Immediate  aim  Is  to  combat  organized  crime 
and  white  collar  crime  in  their  use  of  for- 
eign banks  to  achieve  criminal  objectives. 

This  Administration  recognize*  the  wlde- 
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spread  moral  decay  that  would  result  If  these 
practices  are  permitted  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand. We  are  determined  to  do  something 
about  them. 

The  Administration  has  acted  in  four  in- 
terrelated areas : 

First:  The  development  of  solutions  has 
been  elevated  from  an  ad  hoc  caae-by-case 
approach  to  the  foreign  policy  level.  Treaty 
discussions  have  been  undertoken  with  the 
Swiss  authorities  and  we  are  In  the  process  of 
contacting  other  governmento. 

Second:  The  Treasury  is  carrying  out  a 
comprehensive  adminlBtraUve  review  of  cur- 
rent procedures  and  an  analysis  of  what  fur- 
ther can  be  done  under  existing  stotutory 
authority. 

Third:  The  Treasury  has  made,  on  behaU 
of  the  Administration,  certain  legislative 
proposals  regarding  this  problem. 

Fourth:  The  Treasury  U  working  with  the 
private  sector  to  develop  cooperative  meas- 
ures against  this  Illegal  activity. 

Before  discussing  our  actions  In  these  four 
areas.  I  must  emphasize  three  fundamental 
concerns  that  predominate  in  formulating 
Treasury's  enforcement  approach  to  this 
problem. 

First,  the  United  Stotes  dollar  is  the  prin- 
cipal reserve  and  transactions  currency  of 
the  world.  Foreign  holdings  of  U.S.  dollars 
are  huge,  amovmtlng  to  some  $43  billion  In 
liquid  form.  This  fact  Itself  Is  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  which  others  have  In  the  political 
and  economic  stoblUty  of  the  United  Stotes 
and  is  a  tribute  to  the  success  of  the  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  system  we  have 
been  creating — a  system  of  progressively 
fewer  restrictions  to  the  flow  of  goods  and 
capltol.  The  overwhelming  biilk  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  volume  of  International  trans- 
actions by  Americans  and  foreigners  alike  are 
not  only  legitimate  business  and  personal 
transactions,  but  serve  the  larger  Intereste  of 
the  United  States  in  effective  monetary  ar- 
rangemento  and  freely  flowing  trade  and  pay- 
mente.  It  has.  therefore,  been  of  paramount 
concern  to  us  that  the  proposals  we  are  mak- 
ing will  In  no  way  restrict  the  regular  and 
efficient  flow  of  domestic  and  international 
business,  or  personal  transactions,  or  dimin- 
ish the  willingness  of  foreigners  to  hold  and 
use  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  second  consideration  Is  that  consistent 
with  our  determination  to  deter  tax  and 
other  evasion  by  U.S.  persons  Involving  for- 
eign financial  transactions,  we  have  sought 
to  develop  proposals  under  which  the  bene- 
fits to  our  tax  collections  and  to  our  law  en- 
forcement objectives  exceed  the  direct  and 
indirect  costo  which  these  proposals  bring 
about. 

Finally,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  tradi- 
tional freedoms,  many  of  which  are  set  forth 
In  our  Constitution,  others  which  have  be- 
come Identified  with  our  way  of  life.  In 
strengthening  enforcement,  we  must  not 
Jeopardize  these  principles. 

BACKGROUND 

Just  what  Is  a  secret  foreign  bank  account? 
It  Is  an  account  maintolned  In  a  foreign 
banking  institution  In  a  country  which  has 
laws  which  strictly  limit  the  conditions 
under  which  Information  concerning  an  ac- 
count win  be  made  known  to  governmental 
authorities. 

There  Is  no  certolnty  as  to  the  exact  di- 
mension of  the  uae  of  foreign  bank  accounts 
by  V£.  citizens  and  residento,  or  the  number 
being  used  for  illegal  purposes  or  the  slee 
of  the  tax  fraud  and  other  criminal  viola- 
tions shielded  by  such  accounts.  Even  though 
the  number  of  persons  Involved  and  the 
amounto  of  tox  fraudulenUy  evaded  by  these 
means  may  be  small  in  compariaon  to  total 
U.S.  toxpayers  and  tax  collections,  the  prin- 
ciple Involved  is  central  to  proper  tax  ad- 
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ministration:  any  tax  fraud  scheme  must 
be  attacked  vigorously. 

We  all  have  the  right  to  demand  that  all 
Americans  pay  their  proper  amount  of  taxes 
as  determined  under  the  revenue  laws.  If 
tox  fraud  fostered  through  the  lUegal  use  of 
foreign  bank  accounte  is  not  curbed,  our  self- 
assessment  system  of  taxation  could  be  seri* 
ously  Impeded. 

Rapid  means  of  International  transporta- 
tion and  communication  have  greetiy  facili- 
tated the  free  flow  of  funds  and  commerce 
across  what  were  once  thought  to  be  great 
distances.  These  technological  advances  have 
added  to  the  problem  of  tax  fraud  through 
the  tise  of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 

The  anonymity  offered  by  foreign  accounte 
has  been  used  to  conceal  income  made  in 
connection  with  various  crimes  that  have  in- 
ternational features.  They  include  the  smug- 
gling of  narcotics,  black  market  currency 
operations  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  lllegaJ 
trading  In  gold.  These  Illegal  undertakings 
frequently  Involve  tax  fraud. 

UBX   BT    OBGANIZXD    CRIMK 

Racketeer  Money:  There  Is  strong  evidence 
of  a  substantial  flow  of  funds  from  racketeers 
in  this  country,  particularly  those  associated 
with  gambling,  to  certain  foreign  banks. 
Some  of  these  funds  appear  to  have  been 
brought  back  Into  the  U.S.  under  the  guise 
of  loans  from  foreign  sources.  This  may  be 
providing  a  substantial  source  of  funds  for 
Investment  by  the  criminal  element  in  legiti- 
mate business  In  the  U.S. 

Money  from  Narcotics:  In  March.  1060, 
Treasury  Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
broke  up  a  major  International  heroin  smug- 
gling scheme  by  Intercepting  115  pounds  of 
heroin  In  New  York  City.  Cash  transfers  of 
this  organized  crime  enterprise  were  run 
through  secret  foreign  bank  accounts.  One 
of  the  defendants  alone  admitted  to  for- 
warding half  a  million  dollars  from  the 
United  States  to  Geneva. 

If  adulterated  at  the  usual  ratio  of  flve 
to  one.  the  116  pounds  of  pure  heroin  would 
have  yielded  690  pounds  of  diluted  heroin 
mixture.  It  is  estimated  that  one  such  pound 
wUl  yield  7.000  one-grain  doses.  The  690 
pounds  would  have  put  4.83  million  one- 
grain  doses  Into  the  hanc&  of  pushers  on  the 
streets  with  a  totol  value  of  about  924.000,- 
000  (•5.00  per  dose) .  I  am  sure  that  you  can 
understand  why  we  feel  so  strongly  that 
something  miist  be  done. 

USE  IN  CONNBCnON  WITH  WHITE  COLLAR  CBIKK 

Foreign  bank  accounte  are  oi>ened  to  facll- 
Itote  tox  fraud  by  some  people  who  other- 
wise ^pear  respectable  and  law  abiding. 
They  are  used  In  an  effort  to  hide  unreported 
Income  from  commercial  operations  in  the 
United  States  or  income  from  Investmenta 
made  through  a  foreign  bank. 

Personal  Accounts:  Accounte  in  foreign 
banks  are  used  as  repositories  for  money 
representing  Income  not  reported  on  United 
Stotes  tax  returns,  much  In  the  same  way  as 
bank  safety  deposit  boxes  have  been  used 
in  this  country.  Ftw  information  on  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  the  accounts,  depend- 
ence has  been  placed  upon  Informante  and 
the  subsequent  tracing  of  transactions 
through  banks  In  this  country. 

"Arrangements"  with  Foreign  Customers 
and  Suppliers:  In  some  cases,  United  Stotes 
taxpayers  have  arranged  with  their  foreign 
customers  or  foreign  suppliers  for  the  prep- 
aration of  false  commercial  documente  over- 
stating amounta  received  from  the  United 
States  taxpayers  or  understating  amounte 
paid  to  them.  The  funds  placed  In  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  conspirators  as  a  result  of 
theae  falsifications  are  depoelted  with  banks 
in  bank-secrecy  countries  for  the  credit  of 
the  United  Stotes  taxpayers. 

Trmnsactions  in  Securiti€t:  Taxpayers,  by 
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opening  accounts  with  for  Ign  banks  and 
financial  institutions,  have  «^n  able  to  buy 
and  sell  on  the  Dnlted  SUt^  stock  markets 
without  dUcloelng  their  Int^rast  in.  or  tax- 
able  Income   from,   such    transacUons. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  NUcon  Administra- 
tion's reform  program. 

rOREICN    POUCT— SWISS    TREAt-r    HBGOTIATIONS 

The  recent  discussions  wl  ii  Swiss  officials 
have  centered  upon  the  di  velopment  of  a 
proposed  mutual  assiswnc<  treaty  to  pro- 
vide informaUon  and  Judicikl  records,  locate 
witnesses  and  provide  oihej  aid  In  criminal 
matters.  However,  the  U.S.  and  Switzerland 
already  are  parUes  to  a  co;ivenaon  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect 
to  income  taxes  which  is  rel  ivant  to  bilateral 
cooperation  for  obtaining  ^lank  records  to 
prc»ecule  tax  fraud.  ArU«le  XVI  of  this 
Utter  treaty  provides  for  Lhe  exchange  of 
information  for  tbe  prevenUon  of  fraud  or 
the  like  in  relaUon  to  Inome  taxes  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  conv  mUon. 

We  have  only  recently  bicome  aware  that 
Swiss  law  makes  an  important  distinction 
between  simple  tax  evaslot  and  tax  fraud, 
which  U  an  aggravated  fortn  of  tax  evasion. 
Whereas  mdlviduals  guUty  i)f  simple  tax  eva- 
sion under  Swiss  law  are  <iot  considered  to 
have  committed  "crimes"  las  we  know  the 
term,  and  thus  are  not  suQJect  to  JaU  sen- 
tences tax  fraud  in  connection  with  the 
Swiss  federal  withholding  t  ix  on  interest  and 
dividends  and  the  Income  tax  laws  of  sixteen 
of  the  twemy-flve  Swiss  cmtons.  Including 
the  eoonomlcaUy  more  impjortant  cantons.  Is 
deemed  a  criminal  offense  1  which  can  result 
in  the  ImposlUon  of  JaU  sentences  and  which 
is  handled  In  criminal  ratlter  than  adminls- 
trative  proceedings.  ; 

This  distinction  betweeii  tax  evasion  and 
tax  fraud  becomes  of  essential  importance 
because  under  Swiss  law  t^e  obllgHtton  of  a 
bank  to  observe  secrecy  a 
Its  depositors  is  supersedi 
furnish  Information,  give 
duce    documents    In 
which  Include  tax  fraud  ^ 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  tills  AdministraUon. 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  ate  actively  explor- 
ing with  the  Swiss  amhorUles  the  obtaining 
of  the  same  information,  including  bank 
records,  as  can  be  made  kvailable  to  Swlaa 
authorities. 

I  believe  that  a  prlnjary  responslblUty 
upon  taking  office  U  to  ditermlne  how  cur- 
rent Uw  Is  being  adminlsicred  and  whether 
administration  can  be  liiproved.  In  early 
1069  in  conjunction  wlUi  work  for  discus- 
sions with  Switzerland,  i  authorized  a  re- 
view of  existing  practlfce  and  statutory 
authority  to  see  what  Improvements  and 
additional  acUon  could  b«  taken  admlnistra- 
U»ely  It  was  concluded  tliat  much  along  the 
following  lines  could  be  done  to  combat  this 
problem  even  without  legislation. 

No  matter  what  treaty,  leglslaUon.  or  regu- 
Utlons  might  be  implemented,  efficient  and 
effective  prosecuUon  of  law  evaders  is  an  im- 
portant element  In  curbing  the  Illegal  use  of 
foreign  bank  accounts.  |  Law  enforcement 
agencies  are  increasing  efforts  to  uncover 
individuals  who  have  made  Illegal  use  of  for- 
eign bank  accounts.  The  new  United  Stotes 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
Tork  Whitney  N.  Seymour.  Jr..  has  been  in 
cloae'contact  with  key  officials  in  Waahlngton 
to  implement  a  vigortiis  attack  against 
Individual  offender*.  I 

The  Internal  Revenue  pervlce  pceeently  Is 
thoroughlv  reviewing  Its  operaUons.  Includ- 
ing Its  audit  procedure*,  to  develop  more 
effective  internal  prooediirea  for  uncovering 
cases  of  tax  fraud  Invol^ng  the  uae  of  for- 
eign bank  accounU.  aa  wfeU  as  for  compiling 
and  constructing  solid  evidentiary  records  In 
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these  cases.  New  guidelines  are  being  estab- 
lished to  aid  Treasury  Agents  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  in  handling  investiga- 
tions of  taxpayers  who  employ  or  are  believed 
to  employ  secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 

New  Regulai:o7i6  and  Administrative  Prac- 
tices: .,  „ 

Another  means  of  attacking  the  problem 
under  existing  law  U  to  implement  new  ef- 
fective regulations  and  admlnlstraUve  prac- 

One  sign^eant  measure  that  this  Adminis- 
tration has  already  taken  under  existing  au- 
thority win  be  tD  require  on  next  year's  tax 
return  that  U5  citizens,  residents,  and  cer- 
tain other  persons  effectively  doing  business 
in  the  United  SUtes  identify  their  direct  or 
indirect  interests  In  foreign  bank  accounts. 
I  believe  that  this  will  be  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  the  use  of  these  accounts  to  evade 
taxes  since  the  failure  to  reveal  the  existence 
of  such  interests  will  result  in  the  imposition 
of  c-lminal  penalties  apart  from  those  other- 
wise appUcable  to  the  filing  of  fraudulent 
tax  returns. 

In  conjunction  with  this  disclosure  re- 
quirement, this  Administration  has  tinder 
conplderation  a  proposal  f.iat.  pursuant  to 
regulations,  taxpayers  with  Interests  in  for- 
eign bank  accounts  be  required  to  maintain 
specified  records  of  transactions  they  have 
with  these  accounts. 

Another  related  proposal  which  is  being 
given  consideration  is  that  taxpayers  who  re- 
port Interests  in  foreign  bank  accounts  on 
their  tax  returns  at  the  same  time  personally 
would  authorize  the  foreign  financial  institu- 
tions In  which  the  accounts  are  maintained 
to  forward  anv  information  which  might  be 
requested  by  U.S.  law  enforcement  officers 
pursuant  to  the  fam-  legal  process  required 
to  obtain  bank  records  In  the  United  States. 
Stsn  one  more  area  being  thoroughly  con- 
>=lde'ed  bv  the  Treasury  Task  I»orce  Is  the 
extent  to  which  evidentiary  presumptions 
could  be  implemented  through  regulations 
which  would  make  funds  flowing  through 
foreign  bank  accounts  be  deemed  to  l)e  un- 
taxed income  unless  taxpayers  provided  suffi- 
cient Inforniotlon  and  records  to  the  con- 
trary This  area  Is  very  closely  related  to  cam- 
perable  legislative  proposals  which  I  shall 
mention  shortly. 

I  believe  that  this  recitation  of  what  al- 
ready has  been  done  by  this  Administration 
with  respect  to  administrative  measures  and 
regulations,  and  to  further  international  as- 
sistance to  curb  the  Illegal  uses  of  foreign 
bank  accounts  clearly  demonstrates  our 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  that  we  have  ac- 
complished more  than  ever  before.  Even 
apar:  from  the  legislation  on  this  subject 
presently  before  this  Congress,  administra- 
tive action  and  International  cooperation 
hold  promise  of  substantially  curbing  the 
Illegal  use  of  these  foreign  accoimts. 
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ThU  Is  the  first  Administration  In  recent 
history  to  support  the  concept  of  develop- 
ment of  effective  legislation  which  would 
provide  valuable  additional  statutory  tools 
to  counter  the  Illegal  use  of  secret  bank 
accounts.  In  this  connection,  this  Adminis- 
tration has  strongly  supported  the  objectives 
of  those  aspects  of  the  legislation  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
chaired  by  Congressman  Wright  Patman. 
H.R.  15073.  that  are  intended  to  ameliorate 
thU  problem.  However,  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  March  2.  1970.  I  pointed  out  sev- 
eral key  changes  of  H.R.  16073  which  were 
necessary  to  make  It  responsive  to  this  prob- 
lem, only  aome  of  which  were  implemented 
by  the  Commlttae  before  It  reported  the  bill 
out  at  the  end  of  March. 

As  originally   Introduced.   H.R.  15073   suf- 


fered from  numerous  and  obvious  shortcom- 
ings. In  general.  It  maximized  burdens  upon 
the  public  and  the  economy  while  minimiz- 
ing enforcement  effecUveness.  More  specifl- 
caUy,  the  bill  would  have  made  mandatory 
the  photocopying,  at  least  once  and  possibly 
twice,  of  every  check  written  in  the  Dnlted 
States— at  least  20  billlou  and  possibly  40 
billion  items  annually— and  It  further  would 
have  permute:!  uninhibited  official  govern- 
ment rummaging  through  the  records  of 
certain  banks  without  regard  for  the  privacy 
safeguards  provided  by  established  discov- 
ery procedures. 

We  presented  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ments and.  later,  a  substitute  bill.  Our  pro- 
posals would  have  maximized  enforcement 
and  minimized  burdens  and  offered  further 
advantages  of  brevity,  clarity,  ease  of  appli- 
cation and  flexlbUlty  not  shared  by  HJl. 
16073.  Our  proposals  would  have  strength- 
ened the  bUl  111  several  ways.  Including 
amendments  to  lessen  wasteful  and  counter- 
productive recordkeeping,  and  limit  incur- 
sions upon  the  right  of  privacy. 

Those  amendment*  to  the  Patman  legisla- 
tion suggested  by  the  Treasury,  which  v^ere 
accepted,  considerably  impro\ed  H.R.  15073 
as  It  was  inltlaUy  introduced.  For  example, 
key  amendments  of  HJi.  15073  broadened 
recordkeeping  requirements  to  encompass 
various  types  of  other  financial  institutions 
engaged  In  toternatlonal  transfers  of  funds, 
as  well  as  commercial  banks. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  March  2, 
1970  I  specified  records  of  types  of  inter- 
national transfers  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment recommended  be  maintained  by 
these  institutions  pursuant  to  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
a  period  of  six  years.  These  included  records 
of  remittance  transferring  funds  to  and  from 
the  United  States,  both  records  of  checks 
negotiated  abroad  and  foreign  credit  card 
purchases  in  excess  of  $1,000.  records  of  for- 
eign checks  transmitted  abroad  for  collec- 
tion, records  of  foreign  drafts,  and  records 
of  international  letters  of  credit  and  docu- 
mentary coUectlons. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  should  have 
adopted  a  number  of  desirable  suggestions 
made  by  the  Treasury  which  are  needed  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  legislation  to  Its  in- 
tended purpose— to  assist  criminal,  tax.  and 
regulatory  Investigations  and  proceedings. 

The  Treasury  recommended  recordkeep- 
ing reporting  and  disclosure  requirements 
which  would  have  a  high  degree  of  useful- 
ness in  criminal,  tax.  on  regulatory  Investi- 
gations, and  which  were  directly  related  to 
the  problem  of  the  Illegal  use  of  secret  bank 
accounts. 

It  has  only  recently  come  to  the  lore 
that  the  legislation  is  intended  to  deal  not 
only  to  some  extent  with  the  problem  of 
secret  foreign  bank  accounts,  but  that  a 
baslcaUy  separate  problem  area  with  which 
HR.  15073  also  Is  concerned  Is  the  trend 
on  the  part  of  domestic  banks  not  to  main- 
tain mlcrofUm  records  of  aU  checks  drawn 
on  them. 

The  Treasury  Department  urged  amend- 
ments that  would  have  limited  all  record- 
keeping and  reporting  requirements  of  H.R. 
16073  to  those  which  are  likely  to  have  a 
high  degree  of  usefulness  In  criminal,  taa. 
or  regulatory  InvesUgatlons  or  proceedings. 
However,  the  Committee  adopted  this  slg- 
nliloant  limitation  only  In  connection  with 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  Imposed 
upon  banks  and  other  financial  Institutions. 
It  failed  to  accept  the  same  standard  with 
reference  to  the  reporting  requirements  im- 
posed. 

This  refusal  is  significant,  especially  in 
view  of  the  growing  concern  in  America  over 
possible  incursions  by  Government  Into  In- 
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dividual  privacy.  I  beUeve  It  U  generaUy  ac- 
cepted that  the  right  of  privacy  Is  not  abso- 
lute but  must  be  balanced  against  the  need 
for  'information  inherent  In  the  governing 
process.  For  example,  few  of  us  would  quarrel 
with  the  need  for  the  Government  to  reqtilre 
Individuals  to  file  tax  returns  which,  to 
some  extent,  of  course,  contain  private  infor- 
mation. Nevertheless,  this  right  of  privacy 
must  be  protected  against  any  unnecessary 
Incursions. 

However,  the  reporting  requirements  of 
the  Patman  Committee  legislation  possibly 
could  result  In  imnecessary  inroads  into  this 
right  of  privacy.  For  example,  consider  the 
requirement  of  reporting  domestic  currency 
transactions  in  the  Patman  legislation.  An 
analogy  can  be  made  between  reporting  of 
such  transactions  by  financial  institutions 
to  the  Government  and  searches  through  the 
records  of  these  Institutions  without  the 
transactions    of    a    partlcvilar    taxpayer    In 

mind. 

If  such  reporting  requirements  are  limited, 
as  the  Treasury  recommended,  to  those 
transactions  likely  to  have  a  high  degree  of 
usefulness  in  criminal,  tax.  or  regulatory 
investigations  or  proceedings,  the  potential 
unnecessary  Incursions  en  personal  privacy 
would  be  limited:  such  might  not  be  the  case 
imder  the  present  H.R.  15073  language  which 
permits  the  requiring  of  reports  of  any  do- 
mestic currency  transactions  without  any 
comparable  limitation. 

The  Patman  Committee  testimony  Indi- 
cated that  H.R.  15073  would  require  the 
microfilming  of  at  least  twenty  billion  checks 
per  year.  There  have  been  confUctlng  and 
xmsupported  views  expressed  as  to  the  cost 
of  such  a  requirement,  as  well  as  to  the 
additional  number  of  checks  which  would 
have  to  be  microfilmed,  in  addition  to  those 
presently  being  copied.  However,  there  was 
no  substantial  testimony  indicating  that  the 
records  of  such  checks  would  be  of  sufficient 
value  to  counter  the  additional  recordkeep- 
ing costs  whatever  they.  In  fact,  may  be. 
The  cost  of  any  burdensome  recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirements  would  be  likely 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  public.  Including 
everyone  with  a  checking  account. 

This  apparent  willingness  of  the  Committee 
to  enact  legislation  with  only  meager  study 
or  factual  basis  Is  even  clearer  with  respect 
to  Title  m  of  H.R.  15073  which  would  ex- 
tend the  applicability  of  margin  require- 
ments under  section  7  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  to  the  purchasers  of  stock  as  well 
as  to  broker-dealers  and  financial  Institu- 
tions who  lend  money  for  that  purpose.  This 
significant  provision  was  added  to  HJR. 
15073  only  in  March,  over  three  months  after 
the  OTlglnal  bill  was  Introduced,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  Committee  without  any 
testimony  being  presented  on  it  by  con- 
cerned parties. 

One  legislative  proposal  which  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  been  fully  considering 
(if  the  remedy,  as  I  discussed  earlier,  can- 
not be  achieved  administratively),  which 
we  believe  could  be  of  significant  assistance 
In  curbing  the  Illegal  use  of  foreign  bank 
accounts,  and  which  would  not  poee  any 
conflict  with  a  right  of  personal  privacy.  U 
the  establishment  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  rebuttable  presximptlons  that  US. 
citizens,  residents,  and  certain  other  tax- 
payers engaging  In  certain  foreign  transac- 
tions, and  not  furnishing  upon  request 
adequate  Information  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  are  dealing  with 
their  own  untaxed  Income.  As  an  alternative 
proposal,  Treasury  also  has  under  considera- 
tion an  excise  tax  which  would  be  applied  In 
situations  where  no  adequate  Information  of 
the  foreign  transactions  Is  provided  by  tHe 
taxpayer. 

'  Tl*e  prestimptlons  would  be  In  the  nature 
of    evidentiary    presumptions    which    could 
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form  the  basis  for  a  determination  of  dvll 
tax  UabUlty  (including  Interest  and  penal- 
ties) unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  by  the 
clear  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
his  untaxed  Income  Is  not  Involved. 

It  Is  the  Government's  understanding  that 
most  persons  who  use  foreign  financial 
Institutions,  even  in  countries  where  bank 
secrecy  Is  strictly  observed,  can  themaelves 
obtain  full  Information  about  their  accounts 
and  transactions.  Therefore.  It  Is  assumed 
that  U.S.  taxpayers  wlU  Ije  able,  without  dif- 
ficulty, to  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  as  to  his  foreign  trans- 
actions so  as  to  avoid  the  appUcatton  of 
either  the  presumption  or  excise  tax  If  either 
is  implemented. 

COOPEKATION    OF   THr   PRrVAlT    aBCTOK 

As  is  true  m  developing  any  pubUc  policy 
as  expressed  by  legislation  or  administrative 
rule-making,  final  action  Is  taken  only  after 
securing  views.  Information,  and — hope*-' 
fully — cooperation  from  those  sectors  that 
would  be  primarily  affected.  In  the  Instant 
case.  In  developing  a  legislative  and  admln- 
lstraUve approach  to  this  problem  affecting 
primarily  the  financial  community,  we  be- 
lieved It  incumbent  upon  us  to  work  with 
representatives  of  the  banking  industry, 
brokerage  houses,  and  other  related  busi- 
nesses involved  In  the  transmittal  of  funds 
to  and  from  foreign  secret  bank  accounts. 
As  stated  In  a  December  27.  1969.  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  referring  to  the  Patman 
blU  as  originally  introduced: 

"This  Is  a  subject,  of  course,  on  which 
bankers  ought  to  have  their  say.  The  strange 
thing  Is  that  they  had  not  been  consulted 
while  the  bill  was  being  drafted.  Though  it 
Is  of  great  importance  to  curb  the  misuse  of 
hidden  bank  accounts  abroad.  It  Is  equally 
vital  to  protect  the  free  flow  of  international 
commerce  and  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  un- 
necessary burdens  upon  the  banks." 

I  would  be  remiss  not  to  publicly  thank 
these  members  of  the  business  commuiUty 
for  the  high  level  of  cooperation  we  received, 
and  I  would  especiaUy  like  to  thank  the 
large  banks  which  are  members  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House.  They  provided  us  with 
much  valuable  background  Information  on 
possible  avenues  of  Illicit  activities,  on  for- 
eign banking  operations,  and  they  offered 
many  new  and  constructive  suggestions  on 
more  effective  legislative  and  administrative 
approaches  that  would  benefit  our  enforce- 
ment efforts. 

Clearing  House  member  banks  further 
indicated  that  on  a  voluntary  basis,  even 
before  any  legislative  or  regulatory  action, 
they  win  comply  with  almost  all  of  the 
recordkeeping  requirements  in  connection 
with  International  tranafers  of  funds  that 
we  desire,  which  records  would,  of  course, 
only  be  available  to  governmental  repre- 
sentatives in  accordance  with  existing  dis- 
covery procedures.  I  believe  that  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  will  continue  to  grow,  and  that 
working  together  we  shall  effectively  meet 
this  priority  enforcement  prcAlem. 

To  sum  up,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
acted  to  attack  this  critical  enforcement 
problem  In  four  Interrelated  ar«a8 : 

FirMt:  The  development  of  solutions  has 
been  elevated  from  an  ad  hoc  case-by-case 
approach  to  the  foreign  policy  level.  Treaty 
discussions  have  been  undertakMi  with  the 
Swiss  authorities  and  we  are  In  the  process  of 
contacting  other  governments 

Second;  The  Treasury  Is  carrying  out  a 
comprehensive  administrative  review  of  cur- 
rent procedures  and  an  analysis  of  what  fur- 
ther can  be  done  under  exlsUng  statutory 
authority. 

Third;  The  Treasury  has  made,  on  behalf 
of  the  Administration,  certain  leglslaUve  pro- 
posals regarding  tbls  problem. 
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Fourth:  The  Treasury  Is  working  with  the 
private  sector  to  develop  cooperative  meas- 
ures against  this  iUegal  activity. 

This  Is  the  first  Administration  to  support 
the  development  of  effective  legislation 
which  would  provide  additional  authority  to 
deal  with  the  Illegal  use  of  secret  foreign 
bank  accounts.  My  major  concern  is  that  the 
legislation  should  be  responsive  to  the  prob- 
lem and  be  limited  in  scope  to  its  Intended 
purpose — to  assist  criminal,  tax,  and  regula- 
tory Investigations  and  proceedings.  If  lim- 
ited as  I  have  stated  there  should  be  no 
concern  over  possible  incursions  by  govern- 
ment into  Individual  privacy. 

In  closing,  I  also  vrtsh  to  restate  the  three 
fundamental  concerns  of  the  Treasury  which 
are  foremost  in  Its  conslderatlm  of  this 
issue: 

1.  The  proposals  should  in  no  way  restrict 
the  regular  and  efficient  flo-*  of  domestic 
and  International  business,  or  personal  trans- 
actions, or  diminish  the  willingness  of  for- 
eigners to  hold  and  use  U.S.  dollars. 

2.  The  proposals  should  deter  tax  and 
other  evasion  by  U.8.  persons  in  such  a  way 
that  the  benefits  to  law  enforcement  objec- 
Uves  exceed  the  direct  and  indirect  costs 
that  the  proposals  would  bring  about. 

3.  In  strengthening  enforcement,  the  pro- 
posals should  not  Jeopardize  traditional 
American  freedoms. 


THE  DEATH  OP  MRS.  ANNA 
KIRZON 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  my  district,  the  22d  Congres- 
sional District,  Bronx,  recently  suffered 
a  grievous  loss  with  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Kirzon  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

Few  people  suffered  the  tragedies  that 
beset  Mrs.  Kirzon  in  her  lifetime,  yet 
few  would  have  been  able  to  recover  suf- 
ficiently to  accomplish  all  that  she  did 
during  her  long  and  useful  life. 

The  mother  of  a  yoimg  daughter, 
Ruti.  who  was  stricken  with  a  brain 
tumor  and  who  died  after  two  extensive 
operations  during  which  she  remained 
crippled  and  blind  before  dying  at  the 
age  of  12.  Mrs.  Kirzon  dedicated  the  rest 
of  her  life  to  helping  crippled  and  handi- 
capped children. 

Organized  as  the  Ruth  Kirzon  Group 
in  1946.  the  volimteer  organization  had 
more  than  400  members  when  Mrs.  Kir- 
zon died  on  April  29. 

These  women  gave  of  their  services 
selflessly  to  young  people  suffering  from 
physical  or  emotional  disabilities.  Mem- 
bers went  into  homes  of  severely  handi- 
capped children  and  spent  time  with 
them,  giving  them  comfort  and  helping 
them  to  laugh.  For  some  of  the  children, 
it  was  the  first  real  pleasiu-e  they  had 
known  during  their  first  early  years. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  good  works  of  the  Ruth  Kirzon 
Group  will  continue  without  their  or- 
ganizer and  spiritual  leader.  But  no  one 
has  ever  talked  with  Mrs.  Kirzon  could 
go  away  without  being  inspired  and 
deeply  moved.  I  would  think  that  the 
best  memorial  Mrs.  Kirzon  would  like  to 
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be  remembered  for  are  the  hkppy  faces 
of  the  chUdren  as  the  volun^rs^ved 
each  day  to  brighten  their  sheltered  lives. 
r^tSS  liSs.  if  I  may.  to  r«it*  just  some 
of  Se  manj^  projects  undertaken  by  the 

*^^The  Ruth  Kirzon  Group  hat  a  visiting 
children's  service.  Members  ^o  into  the 
homes  of  severely  handlcapptd  children 
and  spend  time  with  them^  ^^^L^n 
the  children  out  in  groups  ^f  »  "J^y  Jf 
the  country,  for  a  picnic  or  J  »>ft  ride, 
or  for  the  joys  of  a  circus  ^r  a  «>a«>- 
They  take  children  to  movies,  planetan- 
inSor  me  theater.  They  introduce  U^ese 
handicapped  young  P^P^^}f°^^^'^^^ 
tiis  they  perhaps  never  had  "»^^tJiei^.^^^„ 
They  bring  these  <^'^^^P^\°l  ^l 
shells  in  which  many  of  thetn  Uve  and 
exDOse  them  to  the  outside  ^orlfl. 

mS  years  ago  the  RUth  Kirzon 
Group  established  a  scholarship  commit- 
tee to  enable  talented  high  school  grad- 
ual^ to  go  on  to  higher  edttcaUon.  de- 
spite their  physical  or  emotional  handa- 
S^.  ^e  iholarships  have  assisted  to 
ma^tenance.  books,  equipment,  trans- 
^rtation,  and  tulUon  for  ydung  people^ 
TTie  group  is  proud  that. ]  among  Its 
scholarship  recipient,  th^^^  ^-^^^ 
doctors,  lawyers,  accountants,  speecn 
therapists,  engineers,  jou 
commercial  artists. 

I  would  also  note  that  the 
Group  sends  more  than 
each  sxraimer  to  specials 
handicapped  young  people 
than  3  weeks.  Under  the  pjoper  super 
vision,  the  children  learn  >  Play  baU. 
swim,  and  participate  in  othter  activlti^ 
though  hobbled  by  crutches  or  <^^^ 
in  wheelchairs.  The  group  has  also  pro- 
\ided  therapeutic  swlmmlnf  pools,  spe- 
cial equipment,  and  made  other  major 
physical  contributions  to  its  summer  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  chiMr^. 
^m  out  of  tragedy.  thVfeuth  Kirzon 
Group  attracted  the  best  tkents  avail- 
able within  my  district.  Mi^.  Kirzon   of 
course,  was  highly  beloved.of  all  those 
who  knew  her  but  it  is  in  tHbute  to  her 
that  her  work  will  continue.  And  the 
many  handicapped  children  Uving  today 
andthose  yet  to  be  bom.  wiB  learn  to  Uve 
better  Uves  because  of  Mrs^:  Klrzoii. 

The  least  that  ctn  be  saidjof  her  is  that 
she  Uved  a  life  devoted  to  those  le^  for- 
tunate than  herself.  Her  tort  bought 
her  joy  but  it  brought  hope:  to  thousands 
of  our  young  handicapped  people. 
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the  American  Legion  expressing  "whole- 
hearted support"  of  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision with  respect  to  the  Communist 
military  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 
The  resolution  follows: 
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BttOLonoN  No.  26— Statxmsnt  or  Polict  on 

ViKTNAU 

Whereas.  NegotlaOons  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vtetcong  delegaUons  In  ParlB  for 
a  poimcal  setUement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
have  failed  to  produce  any  results  whatever; 

and 

Whereas  The  enemy  has  not  only  greatly 
stepped  up  Its  offensive  military  action  In 
South  Vietnam,  but  has  also  expanded  the 
area  of  its  aggressive  operaUons  into  Laos 
and  Cambodia;  and 

Whereas  The  enemy's  intensification  of  the 
conflict  in"  the  whole  of  Indochina  seriously 
endangers  the  success  of  our  Vletnamlzatlon 
program  and  threatens  the  safety  of  the  re- 
maining American  and  allied  troops  in  South 
Vietnam;  and 

Whereas.  The  President  of  the  United 
State*  has  inlUated  a  program  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  enemy  sanctuaries  presently  en- 
joyed and  utilized  to  a  high  degree,  thwart- 
ing our  efforts  to  achieve  victory  m  Vietnam; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  ExecuUve 
Committee  of  The  American  Legion  in  regu- 
lar meeUng  assembled  Va.  Indldnapclls,  In- 
diana, on  May  6-7.  1970,  express  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  The  American  Legion  of 
the  Presidents  decision  to  eliminate  Commu- 
nist mUltary  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  and  we 
call  upon  the  members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  to  give  it  tne 
same  support;  and,  be  It 

Further  resolved:  That  The  American 
Legion  urges  the  President  to  take  further 
acuon  as  and  when  he  deems  It  essential  to 
?^e  «fety  of  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
and  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  that 
conflict,  to  ellmmate,  by  mlUtary  action  all 
enemy  sanctuaries,  installations  and  areas 
wherever  situated  that  afford  actual  or  po- 
tential bases  for  enemy  action  against  our 
forces  and  those  of  our  aUies;  and.  be  it 

Further  resolved:  That  the  necessary  mili- 
tary action  be  taXen  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hastening  the  cessation  of  fighting  and  in- 
ducing the  acceleration  of  those  poUtlcal 
conversations  that  wUl  secure  a  lasting  and 
honorable  peace. 


AMERICAN      LEGION      EXPRESSES 
''^^^O^EARTED   SUPPORT"    OF 

PRESIDENT    NIXONS,  CAMBODIA 

DECISION 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNOis 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  t3.  1970 
Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  i?emarks  I  take 
pride  in  Inserting  in  the  Cokgrkssional 
RECORD  the  resolution  ada|?ted  last  week 
by  the  national  executive  committee  oi 


AID  TO  ISRAEL  IMPERATIVE  SAYS 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER  GERALD  R. 
FORD 

HON.  EMANUEL  CaiER 

or    H«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 
Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
May  11  IS'JO,  Republican  Leader  Gerald 
R  Ford  made  a  most  cogent  address  at 
the  American-Israel  Affairs  Committ^ 
luncheon  wherein  he  demonstrated  u.t3. 
vital  interest  in  the  Middle  East.  I  com- 
mend Representative  Ford's  statement 
to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  every 
Member. 
The  text  of  the  sUtement  foUows: 


Last  year  I  had  the  honor  of  standing  be- 
fore a  similar  luncheon  of  this  committee 
here  at  the  UJ3.  Capitol.  We  then  com- 
memorated the  aist  anniversary  of  Israels 
independence.  A  year  has  P**^ 

Many   changes   have    transpired.   We    are 


living  in  a  time  of  anxiety,  tension,  and 
transition.  But  there  are  some  factors  that 
remain  constant.  The  main  factor  that  I 
would  like  to  reaffirm  today  is  the  oontinu- 
ing  sincerity  of  American  friendship  for  the 
State  of  Israel.  Last  year  I  told  this  group 
that  "I  firmly  believe  that  the  fate  of  Israel 
18  linked  with  the  national  sectirlty  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States."  Today  I  reiterate 
that  conviction. 

Last  year  I  said  that  I  could  not  conceive 
of  a  situation  •in  which  the  U.S.  Admin- 
istration wUl  seU  Israel  down  the  Nile."  That 
will  not  happen— now  or  in  the  future. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Administration  to  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china under  conditions  of  peace  with  honor. 
We  have  also  carefully  noted  that  our  recent 
pre-occupation  with  the  "privileged  swictu- 
aries"  In  Cambodia  Is  being  exploited  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moscow  is  cynically  escalating 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Russians 
have  committed  the  Soviet  Air  Force  to  an 
active  role  In  Egypt  along  with  missUe  troops, 
SAM-3  mlssUes,  and  other  elements  of  mlU- 
tary power.  The  Russians  appear  determined 
to  screen  the  Naaser  regime  wlUi  a  protective 
umbrella,  creating  a  Privileged  sanctuaiy 
from  which  Egypt  might  sally  /cfh  with 
continued  violations  of  the  United  Nations 

I  noted  that  IsraeU  Defense  MUilster  Moshe 
Dayan  a  few  days  ago  announced  that  Israel 
has  halted  deep  penetration  raids  into  Egypt 
to  avoid  possible  clashes  with  Soviet  air  and 
anti-aircraft  forces.  He  asserted  readiness  to 
re-establish  an  unconditional  and  unUmlted 

cease-fire.  j_  ,. 

The  only  response  the  Arabs  have  made  is 
an  increase  in  artlUery  barrages  and  guer- 
rilla attacks.  Soviet  Premier  Kosygm  has  now 
confirmed  Soviet  mlUtary  involvement  In 
Eavot  The  commitment  of  Russian  military 
forces  U  a  negation  of  the  Soviet  pretensions 
to  pursuit  of  peace  in  the  region.  The  com- 
mitment of  weapons  and  troops  is  no  way  to 

reduce  tensions.  »,„,„>,  oo 

Our  government  announced  on  March  ^d 
that  additional  Jet  sales  to  Israel  would  be 
temporarily   wltiiheld.   It   was  indicated  by 
the  Department  of  State  that  tills  poUcy  of 
restraint  was  really  a  signal  to  Moscow  that 
the  United  Slates  wanted  to  cool  down  the 
arms  race;  we  were  taking  the  first  step  so 
that  the  Russians  would  know  our  peaceful 
intentions   and   similarly   exercUe   resti-alnt. 
Instead,  the  Russians  ignored  our  example. 
An  entirely  new  and  dangerous  role  was  un- 
dertaken by  Russian  mUltary  forces  in  Egypt. 
The  Soviet  aim  Is  exploitation  of  the  Arab- 
IsraeU  conflict  In  a  bid  for  communist  pene- 
tration    and    predominance    In    the    Mioaie 
East.  Moscow  has  arrogantly  and  flagrantly 
embarked  on  a  drive  to  dominate  the  Medi- 
terranean,   undermine    the    southern    flank 
of    NATO,    and    expand    Ru.^slan    Influence 
across  Africa  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
South  Atlantic.  MoscoWs  moves  coincide  wlUi 
American  preoccupation  In  Indo-Chlna   We 
are  trying  to  end  one  war.  They  are  cynically 
escalating  another  war  and  introducing  new 
elements,  bringing  dangerous  risks  of  expan- 
sion of  an  already  tragic  conflict. 

Let  me  state  my  own  opinion.  We  cannot 
permit  a  situation  m  which  the  Russians 
would  cover  by  its  own  military  forces  the 
unrelenting  war  of  atti^tlon  by  Arab  military 
and  guerrilla  forces,  the  war  of  Uquldatlon 
against  Israel.  The  Russian  mlllUry  power 
^ay  U  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  It  Is  vital 
that  Moscow  avoid  a  fatal  mlscalcuUtlon. 

I  use  the  words  "grave  concern"  with  care- 
ful deliberation.  President  Nixon  stated  on 
February  18  that  "the  United  States  would 
view  any  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek 
predominance  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  matter 
of  grave  concern."  He  warned  against  the  ex- 
ploitation of  local   confUct   by   an   outside 
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power  for  Its  own  advantage.   He  pledged 
arms  to  friendly  states  as  the  need  arises. 

It  Is  now  apparent  to  me  that  the  Soviet 
escalation  has  changed  the  balance  of  power. 
Need  now  exists  for  the  Immediate  sale  of 
additional  Phantom  ]ets  and  other  arms  to 
Israel.  This  Is  one  action  that  will  notify  the 
Russians  that  we  are  neither  copping  out  on 
our  friends  nor  surrendering  the  region  to  the 
forces  of  aggression. 

Israel  must  not  become  another  Czecho- 
slovakia ...  or  another  Hungary.  Our  prompt 
action  to  provide  additional  Jets  would  help 
restore  a  deteriorating  situation,  avert  the 
spreading  of  the  war.  and  serve  notice  to  the 
Kremlin  that  we  will  confront  Communist 
aggression  In  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  witnessed  dangerous  brlnksman- 
ship  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  Egypt.  I  would 
urge  the  Russians  to  heed  with  special  care 
a  certain  portion  of  President  Nixon's  re- 
marks of  April  30.  I  would  also  urge  the 
American  people  to  pay  heed.  I  refer  to  the 
Pre3ldent's  statement  that  "small  nations  all 
over  the  world  find  themselves  under  attack 
from  within  and  without.  If  when  the  chips 
are  down  the  world's  most  powerful  nation — 
the  United  SUtes  of  America — acts  like  a 
pitiful,  helpless  giant,  the  forces  of  totali- 
tarianism and  anarchy  will  threaten  free  na- 
tions and  free  institutions  throughout  the 
world."  This  strong  statement  I  would  In- 
terpret as  having  worldwide  application. 

I  place  great  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
early  action  to  provide  the  additional  Phan- 
tom Jets  required  by  Israel.  It  would  allow 
Israel  to  maintain  a  strong  defensive  capa- 
bility without  the  need  for  involvement  of 
American  personnel.  I  do  not  think  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  too  ready  to  tackle  an  armed, 
and  determined,  and  courageous  nation — 
especially  If  that  nation  Is  the  State  of  Israel, 
a  s37mbol  of  man's  hope  and  redemption. 

If  we  were  to  allow  the  SoMet  Union, 
through  brutal  application  of  Its  own  mili- 
tary force,  to  crush  Israel,  this  would  mean 
the  end  of  hope  for  all  free  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  even  Western  Europe. 

Russia  has  involved  herself  with  no  In- 
tention to  preserve  the  cease-fire.  This  is 
more  than  a  threat  to  Israel.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  those  who  say  that  we  must 
appease  Russia  by  abandoning  Israel.  Israel 
is  an  asset  to  America,  not  a  liability.  The 
Russian  target  today  may  be  the  aircraft  of 
Israel.  Tomorrow  the  target  of  the  new  Soviet 
Egyptian  air  bases  is  obviously  the  United 
States  6th  Fleet.  Moscow  Is  converting  Egypt 
into  an  unslnkable  aircraft  carrier. 

There  Is  a  whole  new  ball  game  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  Is  a  very  grim  kind  of  game. 
Human  lives  and  human  freedom  are  in- 
volved. The  balance  of  power  has  been  altered 
in  a  drastic  manner.  A  wider  war  Is  threat- 
ened. The  best  way  to  avert  such  a  catas- 
trophe Is  to  Immediately  redress  the  balance 
of  power. 

We  must  dramatize  the  credibility  of 
American  Intentions.  I  believe  that  our  naval 
vessels  should,  from  tlme^to  time,  pay  cour- 
tesy calls  at  the  ports  of  friendly  foreign 
nations.  I  would  be  delighted  to  hear  that 
a  powerful  ship  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  made 
such  a  call  on  an  Israeli  seaport.  It  would 
reassure  our  friends  and  might  prevent  our 
enemies  from  miscalculating. 

We  believe  In  peace  and  are  dedicated  to 
promoting  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and 
throughout  the  world.  We  rememt>er  the 
horrors  of  World  War  II  and — when  we  think 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  and  the  concentration 
camps — we  recall  the  price  paid  for  appease- 
ment and  vacillation.  I  say  to  you  today: 
Israel  must  not  become  another  WartaiD 
GheUo! 

President  Nixon  Is  well  aware  of  the  need 
to  preserve  freedom  In  the  Middle  East.  He 
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pointed  out  that  Israel's  enemies  can  afford 
to  fight  a  war  and  lose.  They  can  come 
back  to  fight  again.  But  Israel  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  even  anoe.  President  Nixon  said. 
"America  knows  that,  and  America  Is  de- 
termined that  Israel  la  here  In  the  family  of 
nations  to  stay." 

The  real  Interests  of  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
of  Russians  and  Americans,  require  peace- 
ful coexistence.  The  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted to  peaceful  and  honorable  dealing^ 
with  all  men,  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are 
doing  everything  we  can  as  men  of  con- 
science and  integrity,  to  promote  peace. 

And  in  Israel,  that  land  where  the  prophets 
dreamed  that  nation  should  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  let  there  be  peace. 

For  Israel,  a  nation  of  people  whose  siif- 
fermg  merits  a  life  more  creative  than  per- 
petual service  in  an  armed  camp,  let  there 
be  peace.  For  the  Arabs,  whose  poverty  and 
frustration  require  schools  and  hospitals  and 
a  decent  life  rather  than  the  endless  purchase 
of  Jets  and  guns,  let  there  be  peace. 

Israel  could  be  a  light  unto  the  nations  of 
that  region  if  the  Arabs  would  accept  fel- 
low human  beings  of  the  Jewish  faith  as  en- 
titled to  nationhood  as  any  other  people. 
The  genius  and  productivity  of  the  Israelis 
could  help  others  make  their  deserts  blossom. 

Instead  of  the  cradle  of  civilization  be- 
coming Its  grave,  let  the  cradle  of  civilization 
give  rise  to  two  peoples,  Arab  and  Jewish, 
each  in  their  own  countries,  with  commerce 
and  travel  flowing  across  peaceful  borders, 
and  with  a  new  sense  of  mutual  respect  in 
keeping  with  our  dream  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  Ood. 

I  want  to  add  a  special  and  very  personal 
word  to  this  audience.  Many  of  you  have  de- 
voted your  lives  to  the  Israeli  cause.  You  have 
seen  in  Israel  a  redemption  of  freedom  amd 
human  dignity,  the  rebirth  of  a  people.  But 
we  are  now  witnessing  painful  days,  tragic 
days,  in  which  the  powers  and  political  trends 
and  pressures  of  the  world  appear  to  be  con- 
verging on  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  was  reborn  in  blood  and  fire.  Israel 
Is  today  struggling  In  an  ordeal  of  blood  and 
flre.  But  this  time  it  is  different.  The  State 
of  Israel  has  proved  Its  mettle.  Israel  Is  a 
nation  among  the  nations. 

You  can  take  pride,  as  dedicated  supporters 
of  Israel,  in  the  nation  you  have  helped  build. 
But  the  watchman  of  Israel  does  not  sleep. 

Trying  days  Ue  ahead.  Yet,  In  your  heart  of 
hearts,  you  can  draw  faith  and  sustenance 
and  reassurance  from  one  fact:  this  Is  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  This  Is  our  coun- 
try and  we,  Jews  and  non-Jews,  peoples  of  all 
parts  of  this  country,  the  silent  Americans 
and  the  articulate  Americans,  will  not  let 
Israel  down. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO.  AN- 
NOUNCES MAJOR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  EFFORT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP   FLOKDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  International 
Paper  Co.  will  spend  $101  million  over 
the  next  4  years  to  complete  Its  program 
to  control  air  and  water  pollution  at  all 
of  the  company's  U.S.  mills  and  plants. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  Edward 
B.  Hlnman.  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  today  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  shareholders  in  New  York  City. 

International  Paper  Co..  is  the  largest 
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paper  company  in  the  world  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  landowners  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  My  former  legislative  assistant, 
John  Tyson,  is  now  assistant  director  of 
government  relations  for  the  company, 
which  makes  this  action  to  help  clean 
up  our  environment  doubly  pleasing  to 
me.  Mr.  Tyson  brought  these  matters  to 
my  attention. 

The  company-wide  program  will  pro- 
vide every  operating  mill  with  primary 
and  secondarj'  waste  water  treatment 
systems,  utilize  the  latest  technology  to 
remove  from  the  air  over  99  percent  of 
all  particulate  matter  coming  from  its 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  adapt  new 
technical  developments  to  control  mill 
odors. 

Mr.  Hlnman  pointed  out  that  in  the 
last  5  years  alone  the  company  has  spent 
more  than  $23  million  at  existing  miUs 
and  plants  on  facilities  designed  solely 
to  improve  water  and  air  conditions. 
Many  other  capital  investments  for  proj- 
ects other  than  those  specifically  for 
pollution  control  have  had  related  bene- 
ficial impact  on  environmental  condi- 
tions, he  added. 

One  such  program,  for  example,  in- 
volves the  construction  of  a  |76  million 
pulp  and  paper  mill  in  Ticonderoga.  N.Y., 
to  replace  an  old  mill  there. 

The  new  Tioonderoga  mill  wUl  include 
the  most  modern  water  and  air  treat- 
ment facilities  ever  installed  in  North 
America.  Purified  water  from  the  treat- 
ment system  will  be  diffused  in  Lake 
Champlain  in  such  a  way  that  the  bio- 
logical and  esthetic  values  will  nol  be 
altered.  The  mill  is  also  expected  to  be 
virtually  odor  free.  The  old  Ticonderoga 
pulp  mill  will  be  shut  down  by  the  end 
of  1970  as  the  new  mill  starts  up.  Re- 
maining operations  at  the  old  mill  will  be 
phased  out  late  in  1971. 

The  company  said  that  by  1974,  highly 
efficient  water  treatment  systems  will  be 
installed  at  all  of  the  company's  operat- 
ing pulp  and  paper  raiUs  in  the  United 
States.  These  treatment  systems  wUl  re- 
move all  settleable  solids  from  waste  wa- 
ter and  enable  the  company  to  meet 
standards  for  bic^ogical  oxygen  demand. 
Water  so  treated  does  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  complicated  life  chsdn  in  natural 
waters  from  bacteria  to  plankton  to 
plants  and  fish  life. 

The  company  reported  that  projects 
totaling  $33  million  of  the  $101  million 
program  have  actually  started.  As  a  re- 
sult of  programs  conducted  m  past  years. 
I-P  now  has  primary  water  treatment 
at  12  of  its  18  mills  and  some  form  of 
secondary  treatment  at  six  mills.  Proj- 
ects now  underway  include  secondan' 
treatment  sj^tems  to  be  installed  at  I-P 
mills  in  Georgetown,  S.C;  Panama  City, 
Fla.;  MobUe.  Ala.;  Moss  Point.  Miss.; 
Corinth,  N.Y.;  and  Jay.  Maine.  A  sec- 
ondary water  treatment  system  has  just 
been  completed  at  the  company's  mill 
in  Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 

Programs  related  to  air  improvement 
to  be  started  this  year  will  involve  mills 
at  Natchez,  Miss.;  Tonawanda,  N.Y.: 
Panama  City,  Mobile.  Georgetov-n.  and 
Jay. 

Between  1971  and  1974  similar  water 
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and  air  treatment  uiU  be  initaUed  or 
modernized  at  the  other  opera  i^«migs 
of  the  company  In  the  Umted  i'tat^-  ^^ 
the  $101  miUion  program  ^fWc^to- 
day  the  company  expects  that  b  total  of 
ul  million  will  have  been  mvested  in 
water  treatment  systems  and  that  an 
additional  $56  million  will  have  been  to- 
vested  in  applytog  the  latest  tijchnologl 
cal  developments  to  the  con 
emissions  to  the  air.  tocludf"' 
gent  odor  characteristic  of 

anus.  ^  ,  .   .,  _ 

Mr.  H'""'»^n  has  told  tne 

shareholders: 

AU   of   ihese   »cUvlUe6   are  »^»t«T 

romoanVB  commitment  to  ft  cleaner,  better 
^e^'  O^  program  la  not  ^-^^ -«-^! 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  existing  leg^f  »»- 
«on-!S»^l.Tprogr«m  to  do  wUf  right 
„  industrial  cIUmm  In  our  ^>°™"^"r 
ILd  our  natlon-ln  keeping  wlta  our  rt.^ 
poucy  we  believe  that  we  can  «»='Pl«^.^^, 
^o^km  for  a  better  environment  without 
^tlJ^tmg  our  planned  ^'^^^"'.f '^^l 
ly  affecting  achievement  of  our  iroJlt  objec- 
tives. 

In  discussing  I-P*s  prograns  to  sup- 
port of  the  national  search  f(ir  a  quality 
Svironment.  ^4r.  Hinman  also  noted 
that  the  company  was  deeply  tovolved  to 
environment  and  ecology  in  its  role  m 
owner  and  manager  of  milli<|ns  of  acres 
of  Umberland.  I  .    _ 

He  said  that  the  company'  has  a  staff 
of  professional  foresters  who  are  tratoed 
ecologists  and  conservationists. 

"Good  forest  management,  which  is 
their  Job,  is  good  environmental  prac- 
STe."  Mr.  Hinman  said.  -Wfl  nianaged 
tree  farms,  to  addition  to  ptbducmg  the 
contmuous  crops  of  trees  essential  to  our 
bustoess.  provide  many  environmental 
benefits  as  weU.  Under  our  programs  of 
multiple  use  many  of  the  benefits  of  the 
managed  forest  are  availabldto  be  shared 
by  the  public."  I 

Among  these  benefits  h^  listed  are. 
The  role  of  the  forest  in  prdventtog  ero- 
sion, collecting  ratofaU  for  later  release 
as  pure  water  toto  streams  ahd  lakes;  the 
food  and  shelter  provided  by  young, 
growtog  forests  for  wildlife:  the  road 
systems  bmlt  and  matotalned  by  the 
companv.  which  provide  forest  access  for 
recreationists  as  well  a*  protection 
aeainst  forest  fires;  the  n4tural  beauty 
of  the  company's  widespread  forest 
areas,  and  the  lesser  known  function  of 
a  forest  m  its  normal  growth  process  of 


absorbing  carbon  dioxide 
and  releasmg  oxygen. 


from  the  air 


FREEDOM'S  C 


JHAli^ENGE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  luxTuun) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1?,  1970 


Mr  OUDE.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  its  ladies  auxfiiary  sponsors 
r  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  This  year 
more  than  400,000  students  participated 
by  writing  speeches  on  thi  theme  "Pree- 
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dom-s  Challenge."  The  wtoning  address 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  was  de- 
Uvered  by  Joanne  Renee  Cros.son,  a  stu- 
dIS??t  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  SchooL 
She  concluded  with  the^^^^eht  that 
acceptance  of  freedoms  chaUenge  means 
dotog  Justice  to  one's  brother.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  her  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  foUows. 

F'RKEDOM'S   CHALLSNO* 

Today,  my  good  friends.  It  U  my  privilege 
to  Sve  y"u  my  views  of  "freedom-s  chal- 

*'^"many  people,  "freedom"  bas  in»ny  dlf- 
femit  miinmgs.  To  a  chUd.  and  tot^a^ 
with  childish,  immature  minds.  'Jreedom 
may  mean  having  the  privilege  of  doing  the 
^untless  things  that  cMldmido^  without 
restraint.  To  a  mother,  "freedom  may  mean 
^e  right  to  watch  and  guide  her  offspring 
M  they  grow  and  mature  under  her  guidance 
^r/haTenge  of  loving  and  P«.t«tmg  hU. 
family  m  any  manner  in  which  he  seee  nt. 
may  be  "freedom"  to  a  father. 

But.  these  definitions  are  only  th«^  ^^ 
people  who  live  In  a  "free"  co^^^JJ-  ^ow 
did  a  person  who  Uves  In  a  country  wh«e 
•freedom"  Is  only  a  long  dead  myth,  denne 
-SSom"?  Would  he  die  for  his  country,  of 
hlT^-free"  will?  I  think  not,  for  such 
a  Vi^n  w^ld  never  have  felt  the    oy  of 
LITnT^-^ls  IS  my  life.  I  am  free  to  Uve   t 
m  any  manner  m  which  "I"  see  fit!  Th is  U 
mv  nUnd   I  am  "free"  to  think  what  I  wish. 
^  S  thoughts  are  m,  own"  I  Such  a  person 
would^ever  be  able  to  ^y-    'I  "f^^^  J^ 
T  Win  stav  "free",  and  I  will  die  free.     How 
'coSd  ^ch  a  pen^n  accept  the  f^^-^°^ 
•freedom"?  How  could  he  accept  that  which 
he  has  never  known?  „„^.„t«d 

Are  the  challenges  of  "r««»o™' J*=?*P*f 
by  waging  battle,  are  they  accepted  by  in- 
stuutlng  protective  governments,  or  are  they 
accepted  by  opening  one's  *Jf^' °^.«_5lay 
to  his  brother?  Is  there  really  a  "P^:*?^^''*^ 
to  accept  "freedom's  challenge",  and  then  to 

'"LS^t^e'countle^battles  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  tlmejn 
most  cases  there  were  the  oppressed  and 
the  oppressor  The  oppressed  were  accepting 
•f^om's  challenge"  in  the  bwtmanner  m 
which  they  knew  The  way  of  warfare^  which 
was  and  still  Is  a  method  of  accepting  free- 
dom's challenge".  When  the  OPPJ^  Jld 
eain  "freedom"  they  then  instituted  a  gov- 
f^ment^ong  themselves.  By  this  acUon 
thev  the  oppressed  became  the  oppressor, 
for  how  does  one  rule  his  subjecu  com- 
pletely If  he  does  not  "control"  them  to 
some  measure? 

I  think  that  Ume  and  many  deaths  have 
shown,  or  are  trying  to  show  us  that  war- 
fare ^d  harsh  undemocratic  governments 
are  not  the  most  effective  methods  of  accept- 
S  "?«edoms  Challenges".  We  stlU  have  not 
le^ed  how  to  accept  these  challenges  but 
we  have  learned  how  not  to  accept  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  method  for  man 
to  accept  "freedoms  cl^enge '  Is;    to  at- 
tempt to  love  his  brother,  to  op"^  hi.  heart, 
his  mind  to  his  fellow  man.  to  "ve  his  Uie. 
and  let  others  Uve  theirs  without  hU  inter- 
ference    to   be   Just   toward   all.   and    bear 
maUce  toward  none,  to  give  Uberty  to  all,  and 
not  force  his  will  on  others.  When  we  are 
ready   to   accept   these   challenges,   we  wlU 
be  able  to  accept  "freedom's  challenge     of 
doing  that  for  which  we  are  to  be  qua"af^ 
of  Klvlng  m  sound  mind  that  which  we  are 
able  to  give.  Only  when  we  have  accepted 
these    chauengea.   of   controUed   *7"<^^  • 
can  we  accept  what  freedom-real  freedom 
has  to  offer.  These,  my  friends,  are    freedom  s 
challenges".     They     challenge     you— accept 
theM  (iaUenges.  and  they  will  accept  you. 
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RUSS  NEUGEBAUER  HEADS  NATION- 
AL SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1970 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
prime  needs  in  this  environmental  dec- 
ade Is  the  need  for  dedicated  men  and 
women  to  work  to  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that,  to  this  decade 
alone,  as  many  as  100.000  new  Jobs  to 
the  field  of  conservation  will  be  opentog 

up. 

The  National  School  of  Conservation 
to  Washtogton  is  tratoing  men  and 
women  to  fill  these  Jobs.  A  description  of 
the  National  School  of  Conservation  by 
its  Director.  Russ  Neugebauer.  foUows: 
THE  National  School  or  CoNSsavATioN 
All  who  have  Just  Joined  the  fight  for 
conservation  have  a  vast  welcoming  com- 
mittee waiting  to  greet  them.  

The  concerned  citizen,  sUte  and  local  offi- 
cials the  industrial  companies  which  are 
finally  doing  something  about  pollution— all 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  f  *  conserva«on 
workers  who  have  been  on  the  Job  for  years^ 
Bv  the  thousands,  men  from  every  state 
have  dedicated  their  Uves  to  "»«  <»^»«°f 
conservaUon.  Game  wardens  .  .  .  forest  ran 
irers  range  and  soil  conservationists  .  .  . 

fnd  many  other  categories  of  outdoor  m«n 
are  working  to  keep  streams  clean_  ^  .»^*° 
prevent  the  erosion  of  valuable  land^-Phey 
kre  pUnUng  and  protecting  green  woodlands 
and  actively  improving  both  the  quanUty 
and  quaUty  of  America's  fish  and  game. 

We  may  not  realize  how  numerous  these 
unsung  heroes  are  because  we  seldom  rub 
shoulders  with  them  on  crowded  city  streets. 
Tliey  work  close  to  nature,  under  the  sun 
and  surs.  within  sight  and  sound  of  rush- 
ing streams  and  hooting  owls. 

Many  of  these  outdoor  men  are  receiving 
their  training  through  highly  respected  cor- 
respondence schools.  Typical  of  "i««  »chc«l! 
18  one  right  here  In  Washington,  the  National 
School  of  Conservation.  From  Its  headquar- 
ters at  2000  "P"  Street.  Northwest,  this  school 
trains  men  In  every  state  of  the  nation.  lx«- 
son  material  Is  mailed  direct  to  the  stu- 
dents'   homes,    then    returned    for    careful 

*^^  National  School  of  ConservaUon  sup- 
plements its  homestudy  program  with  ac- 
tual field  training  on  a  conservaUon  area 
in  the  north  woods  of  Wisconsin.  The  school 
issues  diplomas  and  maintains  a  placement 
service  which  Is  performing  valuable  work 
m  filling  job  openmgs  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  throughout  the  nation. 

Right  at  this  minute  there  are  millions  of 
acres  of  waters,  parks,  forests  and  rangelands 
sorely  In  need  of  Immediate  and  Intensive 
conservation   programs.   America   must  rely 
on  an  adequate  corps  of  trained,  dedicated 
conservation  workers  to  safeguard  our  green 
areas  while  progress  goes  on  and  to  return 
badly  marred  resources  to  usable  condition. 
Plans  already  drawn  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  by  farslghted  state 
and  country  officials  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  pre«.rvaUon  and  development  of  count- 
less thousands  of  acres  of  recreaUonal  land^ 
At    least    W.OOO    new    Jobs    In    conservation 
should  be  opening  up  In  Uils  de<»de^  Some 
experts  say  the  figure  U  closer  to    100.000 
iobi    There  should  be  no  shortage  of  men 
of    goodwlU    to    fill    these    Jobs.   I^tectlng 
America's  natural  resources  Is  not  only  the 
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highest  form  of  patrlotUm;  It  Is  also  per- 
sonally and  financially  rewarding  to  those 
who  work  In  the  front  lines  of  conservation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KANSAS  CITY'S  SECOND  CONSTRUC- 
TION STRIKE 


ATT.  WE  WANT  IS  EVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIffi 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illtoois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  of  mtoe,  a  21 -year- 
old  college  student  named  Marcia  Cass. 
Her  letter  was  obviously  written  shorUy 
after  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity and  I  thtok  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
it  reflects  the  sentiments  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  responsible  young  college 
students  who  are  deeply  upset  about 
the  state  of  the  world  they  will  soon  to- 
herit.  Miss  Cass  writes  to  very  moving 
terms  about  her  concern  for  our  coun- 
try, her  belief  to  peaceful  dissent,  her 
abhorrence  o»  violence,  and  her  dedica- 
tion to  evolutionary  change  as  opposed 
to  revolution. 

The  thoughts  which  she  expresses  are 
not  unlike  those  conveyed  to  me  by  scores 
of  students  over  the  past  week — students 
who  believe  to  worktog  through  the  sys- 
tem, students  who  do  not  want  to  see  our 
country  torn  apart,  students  who  are 
begging  us  to  listen  ana  help  bring  our 
country  back  together. 

At  this  potot  to  the  Record  I  toclude 
the  letter  from  Miss  Cass  and  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  read  and  ponder  its 
message.  The  letter  follows: 

DxAR  CoNGRSssMAN  Andeison  :  I  am  a  col- 
lege student.  21  years  old.  and  am  very  con- 
cerned with  what  Is  bappenUig  to  our  coun- 
try. 

I  am  active  In  demonstrating  and  saying 
what  I  believe  In,  but  I  am  definitely  against 
violence,  as  are  most  kids.  All  we  wanted  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  government  did  not 
listen  unUl  four  .  .  .  innocent  people  died  at 
Kent  U. 

I  feel  bad  that  older  people  do  not  con- 
sider me  and  others  Uke  me  as  the  "All-Amer- 
ican Girl  or  Boy."  Just  because  I  do  not  fit 
the  profile  of  "my  country  right  or  wrong," 
or  "Mom.  apple  pie,  the  flag."  or  "Love  Amer- 
ica or  Leave  It."  I  am  then  considered  against 
my  country  and  a  hippy  radical.  An  "AU- 
Amerlcan"  kid  sboxUd  be  one  who  Is  involved 
and  concerned  In  what's  happening,  not 
satisfied. 

AU  we  want  Is  evoluUon.  not  revolution. 
This  system's  process  Is  too  slow  for  the  com- 
plexity that  this  society  is  now  faced  with. 
We  wait  Ul  people  die  before  we  act  or  listen. 
It's  been  the  same  for  the  black  people. 

Please.  Congressman  Anderson,  curb  the 
war  machine.  We  kids  aren't  stupid.  Most  of 
us  read  about  South  East  (Asian)  history 
and  our  involvement  since  the  60*8.  Tell  us 
the  Truth.  This  war  Is  not  and  cannot  be 
Justified,  thus  my  fiance  and  I,  along  with 
many  others,  can  not  and  will  not  support 
a  war  of  Injustice  and  Ignorance  of  the 
American  people. 

Please  listen  and  talk  or  write  us.  Do  not 
alienate  us  any  more. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this  sir.  .  .  .  Peace 
be  with  us  All. 
Sincerely, 

Mascia  Cass. 

RocKFORO,  III. 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 


or   KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
Kansas  City  area  was  paralyzed  for  a 
period  of  4  months  by  a  construction 
strike  and  the  economy  of  Greater  Kan- 
sas City  has  really  not  fully  recovered 
from  that  extensive  walkout.  Yet.  today 
the  second  Kansas  City  construction 
strike  goes  into  its  second  month.  It  is 
time  for  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
reevaluate  Its  "handsoff"  attitude  in 
what  it  prefers  to  term  an  "area  dispute" 
because  to  the  final  analysis  the  solution, 
if  there  is  one,  must  come  from  Wash- 
ington. A  recent  editorial  to  the  Kansas 
City  Star  potots  out  the  problem  we  are 
facing  and  more  important  the  problem 
factog  Kansas  City's  construction  work- 
ers who  will  be  the  real  losers  to  this 
annual  battie. 
The  editorial  follows: 
It  Is  Tims  To  Assess  Cttt's  Stakx  in 

CoNsraucnoN  Tie-Up 
In  leas  than  a  week  the  second  Kansas 
City  construction  strike  In  a  year  will  be  a 
month  old.  Worse,  no  end  Is  In  sight.  It  Is 
beginning  to  look  more  and  more  as  though 
each  side  In  the  dispute  has  resigned  Itself 
to  the  kind  of  paralysis  that  closed  down 
the  building  Industry  here  for  four  months 
last  year. 

Labor  and  management  are  talking — but 
only  when  the  federal  medlaUon  service 
calls  a  meeting.  The  first  meeting  In  two 
weeks  with  the  unions  considered  to  be  the 
key  to  the  Impasse,  the  Laborers,  will  be 
held  Tuesday  morning.  Since  bargaining 
takes  time.  It  Is  doubtful  that  this  session 
will  produce  any  dramatic  results.  Particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sUtus  of 
the  key  union  leader,  Jerry  Irving,  business 
manager  of  Laborers  local  No.  264,  remains 
unsettled,  since  he  faces  re-elecUon  In  June. 
Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  many  here  are 
asking  questions  about  what  this  strike  Is 
going  to  cost  and  who  is  going  to  be  hurt  by 
it? 

It  is  clear  that  virtuaUy  all  construction 
workers  wlU  feel  the  Impact  of  the  strike 
first,  since  the  absence  of  laborers  slowly 
strangles  Jobs.  Already  between  10.000  and 
12,000  workers — more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  construction  work  force  here — are  out 
of  work.  Ultimately  up  to  30,000  workers  and 
their  families  oould  suffer  economic  hard- 
ships. 

When  that  many  residents  of  an  area  sxif- 
fer.  so  does  the  entire  area.  A  long  strike 
almost  certainly  would  be  worse  this  year 
than  last  because  of  the  naUonwlue  belt- 
tightening  that  has  been  going  on  during 
the  last  12  months.  This  siiggeets  that  not 
as  many  Kansas  City  ccnstrucUon  workers 
would  be  able  to  find  out-of-town  Jobs  now 
as  they  did  In  1969.  This  would  be  parUcu- 
larly  true  of  the  least  skilled,  the  striking 
laborers. 

The  economic  Impact  of  another  long 
strike  could  be  even  more  disastrous  to  area 
business  than  the  marathon  dispute  a  year 
ago.  The  economy  of  Greater  Kansas  City 
has  not  recovered  from  that  traumaUc  ex- 
perience. It  Is  all  too  obvious  that  another 
prolonged  construction  shutdown  so  soon 
woiUd  be  terribly  costly  to  the  community. 

By  settling  Just  for  the  sake  of  ending  the 
walkout  could  be  as  cosUy  in  the  long  run. 
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Meeting  the  present  demands  of  the  Labor- 
ers, who  are  the  low  men  on  the  wage  totem 
pole,  would  leapfrog  them  over  such  highly 
paid  skills  as  the  Iron  Workers.  It  Is  un- 
llkriy  that  the  Iron  Workers  and  other  trades 
near  the  top  would  stand  still  for  this.  They 
have  already  said  as  much. 

Thus  giving  the  Laborers  what  they  arc 
asking  would  iindoubtedly  mean  restruc- 
turing wage  scales  of  all  the  crafts  so  that 
the  old  pay  differentiations  would  be  main- 
tained. This  could  virtually  price  the  con- 
struction industry — and  the  employees  In 
Itr— out  of  business.  Or  at  least  cripple  It  to 
a  critical  point. 

The  dilemma  of  Kansas  City  la  widely 
shared.  More  than  70  construction  unions 
are  off  their  Jobs  In  at  least  nine  major  cities, 
the  nearest  being  St.  Louis.  In  short,  the 
aooming  wage-price  spiral  of  the  building 
Indtistry  affects  the  entire  nation.  Surely 
this  alarming  trend  requires  a  close  watch 
by  the  Nixon  administration  for  Its  nation- 
wide Implications.  Meanwhile,  the  time 
nears  when  local  civic  leaders  and  dty  of- 
ficials ought  to  start  assessing  the  situation 
and  consider  what  pressure  might  be  brought 
to  bear  in  the  public  interest. 


WALTER  REUTHER 


HON.  JAMES  a  OUARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  editorial  needs  no  totroductory  com- 
ments. It  is  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  it  is  about  Walter  Reuther.  I  am  glad 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues : 
Waltkr  Rettthib's  Stamp  Is  oh  Hm  Mn»,  His 
Cm 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  any  one  single 
person  who  has  had  a  more  profound  rfect 
on  Detroit  and  the  American  labor  move- 
ment m  the  last  30  years  than  Walter 
Reuther.  The  stamp  of  his  personaUty  and 
Ideals  Is  on  the  city.  He  was  more  than  a 
mighty  man  of  labor.  He  tried  to  be  the 
city's  conscience  and  many  times  lie 
succeeded. 

Not  everyone  loved  him.  of  course.  He 
was  a  tenacious  adversary  and  he  never 
hesitated  to  lead  his  people  out  on  the 
bricks  when  the  bargaining  seemed  to  require 
it. 

But  he  will  be  long  enshrined  in  the  af- 
fections of  those  for  whom  he  labored.  He 
got  them  a  living  wage.  Job  security,  pen- 
sions and  improved  working  conditions.  He 
brought  them  dignity. 

Reuther  was  somewhat  of  an  enigma  to 
thoee  who  had  to  tangle  with  him.  They 
could  never  figure  out  what  was  In  It  for 
Walter.  He  Uved  for  yeaia  In  an  unpre- 
tentious Detroit  home  until  he  was  shot 
In  his  kitchen  and  decided  to  move  to  a 
rtiral  area  where  security  could  be  more 
easily  enforced. 

His  salary  was  modest  by  Industry  stand- 
ards. The  United  Auto  Workers  under  his 
leadership  was  run  almost  puritanically. 
There  were  no  sweetheart  contracts.  No  deals. 
Union  officials  whose  conduct  was  suspect 
found  themselves  back  tlghtenmg  bolts. 

In  the  field  of  race  relations  there  are 
few  unions  who  can  claim  to  match  the 
record  of  Beuther's  UAW.  He  flung  open  the 
doors  of  union  membership  to  white  and 
black  alike  and  there  were  no  double  pay 
scales,  either. 

Reuther  was  no  enigma,  really.  He  was 
pretty  much  what  he  appeared  to  be:  an 
idealist,  a  man  with  a  mission  to  help  the 
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working  man.  a  man  with  an 
sense  of  social  conscience. 

He  thought  about  his  people 
He  wanted  them  to  have  thai 
extr«.   so   the    poets   and   the 
and  the  artists  could  rtse 
for   a  Uvlng    How   many   of 
body  knows.  But  many  a  mar 
through  school  on  factory 
more  were  able  to  educate  the 

Reutber  was  Interested  in 
economic  Issues. 

His  UAW  has  worked  for 
night  schools,  conducting  art 
UAW  was  deeply  Involved  in 
the    salvation    of    Belle    Isles 
Lagoon,  the  fate  of  the  Rouge 
quality  of  the  atmosphere  long 
became  a  household  word. 

But  most  of  all  those  who 
In  acUon  will  never  forget 
struggle,  his  good  humor 
cvimstances.   He   could   even 
some  viTy  Jests  about  being 
Ford's  company  police  In  the 

He    would   stumble   out   of 
negoUatlng  session,  change 
shower,  and  be  back  In  an 
light  of  battle  In  his  eye 
smile  on  his  face.  SomeUmes 
the  opposition  merely  by  bel4g 
on  his  feet  longest. 

The  auto  worker  in  Detroit 
around  his  home  and  smell 
the  kitchen  and  think  of 
driveway  and  the  clothe*  or 
his  kids  and  say  under  his 
Walter.  , 

And  because  his  vision  was^ 
than  narrow  aelf- Interest, 
nation  say  thanks  too. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

der  the  leadership  of  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 
nouk became  free.  Sihanouk  abdicated  his 
throne  In  1965,  organised  a  political  party, 
won  an  overwhelming  majority  In  naUonal 
elections,  and  brought  his  country  Into  the 
United  Nations. 

Sihanouk  was  convinced  that  too  close  an 
association  with  one  side  In  the  cold  war 
would  entaU  the  risk  of  provoking  hostlllUes 
from  the  other  side  as  well  as  diminish  Cam- 
bodia's Independence  in  foreign  and  domes- 
Uc  affairs.  He  therefore  waged  a  ceaaeless 
and  brilliant  poUtlcal  effort  to  repel  the  ad- 
vances of  both  the  Communists  In  Indochina 
and  right-wing  forcM  encoxiraged  by  the 
US.  As  a  result,  Cambodia  survived  and  ac- 
quired prestige  and  influence  far  m  excess 
of  what  the  mere  size  and  strength  of  the 
country  would  seem  to  have  Justtfled. 

In  the  process  of  maintaining  neutrality. 
Sihanouk  found  It  necessary  to  sever  rela- 
tions with  the  US  when  It  appeared  that 
the  CIA  was  seeking  to  overthrow  him.  He 
renounced  US  aid,  even  though  he  thereby 
ran  the  risk  of  increased  dome«(tlc  pressure 
due  to  the  resultant  economic  austerity.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sihanouk  In  1967  denounced 
Communist  Chinese  Intervention  Into  Cam- 
bodian affalTB  and  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Cambodian  embassy  In  Peking. 
In  1968.  he  rejected  an  offer  of  substantial 
direct  aid  from  China  because  too  many 
strings  were  attached.  Last  year,  after  pro- 
longed negotiations.  Sihanouk  resumed  dlp- 
lomaUc  negotiations  with  the  US  after 
Washington  finally  agreed  to  recognize  Cam- 
bodia's frontiers  and  territorial  Integrity 

In  carrying  out  this  balancing  act  In  order 
to  presert-e  a  poUcy  of  virtually  unarmed 
neutrality,  Sihanouk  tinwllllngly  waa  forced 
to  submit  to  a  modicum  of  foreign  mlUtary 
intervention.  On  one  hand,  the  Viet  Oong 
used  portions  of  Cambodia's  eastern  prov- 
inces for  logistical  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  CIA  and  Green  Berets  recruited, 
paid,  and  trained  Cambodian  mercenaries  to 
flght  the  Communists  In  Vietnam. 
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FRASER 


REPRESENT  ATTVZS 
1970 


HON.  DONALD  M 

or    MINNESOTi, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  SpeaHer,  three  fact- 
sheets  on  Cambodia  have  been  Issued  by 
the  Committee  of  Confcemed  Asian 
Scholars  at  Harvard  University.  As  these 
scholars  point  out  the  United  States  has 
been  guilty  of  violating  ti^  neutraUty  of 
Cambodia  for  the  past  decade.  The  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  has  been  the  latest 
act  in  a  history  of  direct  and  indirect  at- 
tacks on  Cambodian  neutraUty.  The  ac- 
Uon has  served  to  pave  the  way  for  Com- 
munist gains  in  rural  Cainbodlan  public 
opinion.  I 

The  f  actsheets  also  summarize  the  gen- 
eral arguments  for  each! alternative  for 
US.  policy  in  Southeast ! Asia.  I  include 
these  valuable  document^  In  the  Ricord 
at  this  point:  j 

CaifsODiAj 

RISTOaiCAL    BACK<^Otr»n) 

For  centuries.  Cambodia  lias  sought  to  pre- 
serve lU  independence  and 'neutrality.  Since 
the  1600's  Cambodian  territory  has  been  the 
center  of  big-power  rivalry  In  Southeast  Asia. 
In  1884,  King  Norodom  ifas  compelled  to 
abandon  independence  by  placing  his  coun- 
try under  the  control  of  ft-ance  in  order  to 
prevent  Cambodia's  partitlpn  between  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand. 

It  was  not  until  1953  th  kt  Cambodia,  un- 


BECKNT    DEVELOPMENTS 

From  19W  on,  Slhanotik's  policies  came 
under  increasing  attack  from  the  right-of- 
center  General  Lon  Nol.  who  exploited  the 
Cambodian  Army's  discontent  with  economic 
austerity  necessitated  by  Sihanouk's  rejec- 
tion of  foreign  aid.  For  the  Army,  this  policy 
meant  aggravating  cutbacks  In  military 
spending.  To  strengthen  his  hand,  Lon  Nol 
played  up  the  issue  of  the  Viet  Cong  in 
Cambodia  in  order  to  force  Sihanouk  to 
abandon  neutrality  in  favor  of  a  more  mili- 
taristic approach  which  would  step  up  the 
flow  of  funds  into  the  hands  of  Cambodia's 
generals. 

In  the  absence  of  any  American  or  Inter- 
national support  for  his  policy  of  neutral- 
ity. Sihanouk  felt  compelled  last  summer  to 
establish  Lon  Nol  as  premier  of  Cambodia. 
Once  m  a  poslUon  of  political  power,  Lon 
Nol  soon  took  steps  to  increase  Army  salaries 
and  attempted  to  remove  foreign  policy  from 
Sihanouk's  control.  This  pMt  March,  in  an 
attempt  to  further  Cambodia's  neutralism. 
Sihanouk  traveled  to  Moscow  and  Peking  to 
seek  support  for  reducing  the  Viet  Cong  pres- 
ence on  Cambodian  soU.  While  he  was  away, 
Lon  Nol  instigated  riots  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Chinese  Embassies  In  Phnom 
Penh  in  an  attempt  to  embarrass  Sihanouk. 
Then,  aware  of  Washington's  long-standing 
coolness  toward  Sihanouk,  and  relying  upon 
the  US  to  support  an  antl-neutrallat  coup. 
Lon   Nol  overthrew  Sihanouk's   government 
and  launched  a  massacre  of  Vietnam  resi- 
dents of  Cambodia  (most  of  whom  were  not 
Communists,   but   nationals   of  the  Saigon 
government). 

The  US  response  to  the  end  of  nearly  two 
decades  of  Cambodian  neutraUty  was  to 
mount  an  Invasion  of  Cambodia. 


WHEKE   DO    WE.  STAND   IN    CAMBODW7 

By  relying,  as  we  have  for  the  past  ten 
years,  on  arms  rather  than  diplomacy,  we 
have  destroyed  the  possibility  of  Cambodian 
neutrality— which,  for  all  Its  shortcomings, 
was  greatly  In  our  Interest.  — Sihanouk  has 
been  forced  to  accept  the  support  of  Peking 
and  Hanoi  for  an  all-Indochina  front  against 
the  U.S. — The  Lon  Nol  regime,  unable  to 
remain  in  power  without  outside  help,  has 
discredited  Itself  internationally  and  has 
turned  to  us  for  support. 

The  invasion  has  exposed  our  troops  and 
our  nation  to  greater  danger.  II  we  leave 
Cambodia,  the  border  areas  wUl  be  reoccu- 
pied  by  the  other  side.  If  we  stay,  they  will 
simply  move  a  few  miles  west,  while  our 
forces  are  spread  even  thinner.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  invasion  has  not  destroyed  or  even 
located  the  alleged  enemy  headquarters,  but 
instead  has  devastated  the  Cambodian 
countryside,  paving  the  way  for  Commtmlst 
mobilization  of  rural  Cambodian  opinion 
agalust  the  U.S. 

THE   GENEVA    CONTXaENCK    OF    \9H 

The  conference  met  from  April  to  July 
1954.  Participants  were  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam (Communist  and  non-Communist  rep- 
resentatives). The  VSi.  participated  In  ob- 
server status. 

The  Agreements  consisted  of  two  parts: 
(1)  ceasefire  accords  between  France  and 
the  Vletmlnh  in  relation  to  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos.  Temporary  zones  for  mili- 
tary regroupment  were  established  at  the 
nth  parallel.  A  ban  was  Instituted  on  the 
introduction  of  mUltary  supplies  or  person- 
nel, the  establishment  of  military  alliances 
or  bases.  (2)  An  unsigned  declaration  was  Is- 
sued noting  the  political  conditions  of  the 
ceaseflre — no  permanent  political  division  of 
Vietnam,  elections  to  reunify  the  country 
in  two  years. 

Comments:  The  Vletmlnh  on  the  verge  of  a 
military  victory  accepted  a  political  compro- 
mise forced  on  them  by  Russia  and  China 
with  the  understanding  that  reunlflcatlon 
would  come  after  elections.  The  U.S.  dis- 
liked the  conference  results  but  pledged  not 
to  disrupt  them  by  the  threat  or  the  use 
of  force.  Laos  and  Cambodia  were  recognized 
as  independent.  non-Communist  neutral 
states. 


SOUTHEAST    ASIA    TREATY    ORGANIZATION 

The  treaty  was  signed  in  September  1954 
by  Australia.  Prance  New  Zealand.  Pakistan. 
the  Philippines.  Thailand,  Britain,  and  the 
U.S.  Its  purpose  was  to  counter  alleged  threat 
of  Communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia 
through  collective  self-defense.  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam  were  designated  by 
SEATO  as  areas  of  concern  where  aggression 
would  trigger  response. 

Comments:  Conceived  by  Dulles  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  anti-Communist  alliances. 
SEATO  has  long  been  moribund.  The  Treaty 
has  served  as  a  legal  cover  for  American  in- 
tervention In  Southeast  Asia. 

THE    GENEVA    CONFERENCE    ON    LAOS,    1962 

The  conference  met  from  May  1961  to 
July  1962.  Fourteen  nations  participated  In- 
cluding the  U.S..  Russia.  Britain.  France, 
China,  and  Laos. 

The  Agreements  consisted  of  two  parts: 
(1)  A  Declaration  respecting  the  independ- 
ence and  neutrality  of  Laos  and  pledging 
no  military  intervention.  (This  followed  the 
establUhment  of  a  coeaitlon  government 
under  Souvanna  Phouma);  (2)  A  Protocol 
regulating  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces 
(U.S.,  North  Vietnamese)  from  Laos. 

Comments:  The  settlement  represented  a 
great-power  effort  to  defuse  an  explosive 
situation  in  Laos  where  internal  factions 
were  receiving  foreign  support  (U.S..  Soviet, 
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Noiih  Vietnamese).  The  settlement  was 
abortive,  however,  because  the  coaUtlon  gov- 
ernment was  unstable  and  soon  broke  down. 
Political  and  military  conflict  resumed.  The 
U.S.  and  North  Vietnam  soon  became  ac- 
tively involved  militarily  In  Laos. 

CAMDOUI.^  S     INTERNATIONAL     RELATIONS 

Under  Sihanouk  from  1956  to  March  1970 
Cambodia  sought  to  maintain  Its  independ- 
ence In  a  position  of  neutrality  by  balancing 
between  the  US.  and  lU  allies  (Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam  which  were  Cambodia's 
traditional  enemies)  and  China  and  North 
Vietnam.  Cambodia  broke  off  relaiions  with 
the  U.S.  in  1964  because  of  alleged  American 
support  ior  internal  dissidents  and  the  fail- 
ure of  U.S.  allies  to  guarantee  Cambodian 
independence  and  territorial  integrity.  Re- 
lations were  resumed  last  year 

Canibodla  tolerated  the  existence  along  Its 
borders  of  Vietnamese  Communist  bases 
which  did  not  pose  a  threat  to  Internal 
peace.  Since  the  March  coup  Cambodia  has 
abandoned  its  neutrality  and  moved  to  align 
itself  with  the  anti-Communist  position  In 
Southeast  Asia.  In  response  China  has 
broken  relations  with  the  Lon  Nol  regime 
and  recognized  Sihanouk's  governmeut-in- 
exiie.  Russia  is  expected  to  follow.  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  has  aUo  severed 
relations  with  the  Lon  Nol  regime. 

The  CCVS  will  provide  furtner  fact  sheets, 
as  well  as  orientation  -seminars  for  canvas- 
sers, as  liettied;  CCAS.  Room  305,  1737  Cam- 
bridge Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  354-1959. 

ALTERNATIVES    FOB   U.S.    POLICY    W    iNDOCHUfA 

What  are  the  alternatives  for  the  U.S.  In 
Indochina  today?  What  are  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  varlotis  alternatives? 

1.  Step  up  mUltary  pressure  on  the  Com- 
munists, bombing  or  Invading  their  sanc- 
tuaries, to  force  them  to  respect  South  Viet- 
nam's territorial  Integrity. 

Pro  The  U.S.  should  not  accept  a  military 
defeat.  We  have  overwhelming  power  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  save  our 
world  prestige.  Anything  less  than  victory 
win  encourage  communists  around  the  world 
to  attempt  aggression  and  subversion. 

Con.  The  U.S.  has  no  national  Interest  in 
■Vietnam.  The  only  reason  to  step  up  military 
Investment  in  that  area  Is  to  save  face.  The 
cost  in  lives  and  money,  in  domestic  dissent 
and  inflation  is  too  great  when  the  purpose 
is  so  minor.  Bombing  has  proved  to  harden 
rather  than  weaken  the  resolve  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  while  an  Invasion  of  the  North  U 
likely  to  cause  China  to  enter  the  war  against 
us.  a  war  we  could  never  win.  It  Is  not  true 
that  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would 
cause  other  naUons  to  lose  respect  for  us; 
rather  our  present  poUcy  Is  losing  us  friends 
throughout  the  world.  The  loss  of  Vietnam 
or  all  of  Indochina  does  not  affect  one  way 
or  another  the  problem  of  aggression  and 
subversion  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

2  Withdraw  most  of  the  U.S.  forces  In 
Vietnam,  leaving  about  200.000  U.S.  troops 
to  support  the  South  Vietnamese  army  to 
flght  the  communists   (Vletnamlzatlon). 

Pro.  This  will  prevent  a  communist  take- 
over of  South  Vietnam.  It  wUl  demonstrate 
the  U.S.  determination  to  keep  its  commit- 
ments around  the  world  and  will  enhance 
our  national  prestige. 

Con.  This  policy  wlU  simply  mean  an  In- 
definite continuation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Despite  U.S.  government  propaganda,  Vlet- 
namlzatlon has  been  "Shown  to  be  a  failure 
by  the  use  of  UjS.  Uoops  to  invade  Cambodia 
even  though  the  III  Corps  area  from  which 
the  invasion  was  launched  was  supposedly 
fully  Vietnamized.  The  South  Vietnamese 
army  has  proven  Incapable  of  defeating  the 
Viet"  Con  and  the  North  Vietnamese  with 
U.S.  help  and  so  could  hardly  do  so  without 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It.  The  continued  U.S.  presence  will  simply 
add  to  the  Viet  Cong's  nationalist  appeal. 
The  open-ended  involvement  will  constitute 
a  continuing  drain  on  our  national  resources 
and  will  continue  to  cause  domestic  dissent. 
Furthermore,  the  200,000  young  Americans 
in  Vietnam  will  be  hostages  to  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  army,  who  might 
eventually  outnuml)er  and  surround  them. 

3.  Withdraw  slowly  (over  two  years  or  so) 
and  completely. 

Pro.  This  will  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  pull  themselves 
together  and  thus  demonstrate  that  the  U.S 
will  keep  Its  commitments  to  its  allies.  By 
withdrawing  slowi,,.  we  can  plan  our  moves 
in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  U.S.  troops  who  remain  near  the  end. 
Even  If  the  National  Liberation  Front  does 
win  as  a  result  of  this  policy.  It  will  not 
harm  the  national  Interest.  Fears  of  a  blood- 
bath are  highly  exaggerated  since  there  was 
no  bloodbath  when  the  Viet  Mlnh  took  over 
North  Vietnam  rumors  to  the  contrary  not- 
wlthsUndlng.  If  South  Vietnam  cannot  stand 
on  Its  own  wltnln  two  years,  the  U.S.  can- 
not do  anything  about  It. 

Con.  1.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  policy 
will  be  a  communist  takeover  and  a  blood- 
bath of  those  South  Vietnamese  who  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  us.  This  will  harm 
U.S.  prestige  aro  ind  the  world. 

2.  There  Is  no  point  delaying  our  with- 
drawal for  another  two  years  unless  this  Is 
going  to  lead  to  a  better  result  than  would 
an  Immediate  withdrawal.  But  Vletnamlza- 
tlon is  a  sham.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
had  their  chance  :\nd  they  obviously  are  not 
interested  enough  In  defeating  the  Viet  Cong 
to  get  together  and  do  It.  Meanwhile  the  cost 
In  lives  and  dollars  continues  to  mount.  (See 
also  Pro  argument  for  alternative  4.) 
4.  Withdraw  Immediately. 
Pro.  We  lost  the  war  In  Vietnam  long  ago 
and  there  Is  no  way  to  win  It  now.  It  Is  not 
worth  a  single  life  to  prolong  our  presence 
there  as  a  way  of  trying  to  paper  over  the 
fact  that  we  have  lost.  The  Vletnamlzatlon 
policy  simply  prolongs  the  destruction  of 
Vietnam's  society  and  people  which  has  been 
the  result  of  U.S.  policy  all  along.  China  and 
North  Vietnam  have  a  legitimate  concern 
with  South  Vietnam  because  it  lies  on  their 
borders:  the  U.S.  intervention  has  always 
been  unjustified.  The  sooner  we  recognize 
this  and  get  out.  the  better.  The  South  Viet- 
namese people  are  now  concerned  only  with 
peace  and  security  and  not  with  the  specific 
nature  of  the  regime  which  rules  them. 

Con.  The  US.  will  suffer  a  severe  loss  of 
face  If  It  withdraws  from  South  Vietnam  Im- 
mediately, and  our  friends  in  that  country 
will  be  purged  by  the  communists. 
5.  Seek  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Pro.  The  U.S.  seeks  no  territory  In  South- 
east Asia  but  only  wished  to  guarantee  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  the  right  to  Uve 
under  a  regime  of  their  own  choice.  The 
North  Vietnamese  ought  to  be  willing  to 
agree  to  this.  Furthermore,  It  Is  only  In  the 
context  of  negotiations  that  the  U.S.  can 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  without  a  severe 
loss  of  prestige. 

Con.  Our  government  has  not  negotiated 
m  good  faith.  The  National  Uberatlon  Front 
suggested  a  cDalltlon  government  but  our 
negotiators  have  insisted  on  backing  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime.  Our  mUltary  policy  con- 
vinces the  North  Vietnamese  that  the  nego- 
tiations are  merely  a  sham,  an  attempt  to 
buy  time  in  which  to  strengthen  the  Saigon 
regime.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  already 
defeated  us  on  the  battlefield  In  the  sense 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  defeat  them. 
Negotiations  could  only  succeed  if  otir  gov- 
ernment recognized  that  It  has  no  way  to 
force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  give  up  at 
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the  conference  table  what  they  have  already 
won  m  South  Vietnam. 

The  CCAS  will  provide  further  fact  sheets, 
as  well  as  orientation  seminars  for  canvas- 
sers, as  needed:  CCAS.  1737  Cambridge 
Street.  Room  305.  Telephone  364-1969. 


STANLEY  CUP  CHAMPS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  In  praise  of  the 
Boston  Bruins  hockey  team,  who  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  are  aware,  on  Sunday, 
May  10,  1970,  won  the  Stanley  Cup  for 
the  first  time  in  29  years.  Eight  months 
to  the  day  that  Boston  began  training 
for  this  hockey  season,  the  champion- 
ship was  brought  home. 

Throughout  the  season  the  Bruins 
showed  the  results  of  hard  work,  team 
spirit,  and  unexcelled  talent  which 
brought  them  and  Boston  this  well-de- 
served victory. 

The  St.  Louis  Blues  played  a  valiant 
game  and  they  are  a  good  team,  but  never 
for  a  moment  did  any  of  us  doubt  that 
Boston  would  win  the  coveted  award. 

This  faith  was  well  rewarded  when 
after  40  seconds  of  overtime  Bobby  Orr 
thrilled  all  of  those  watching  by  smash- 
ing in  the  wirmlng  goal. 

The  pride  and  heartfelt  gratitude  of  all 
of  us  go  out  to  Bobby  and  his  team- 
mates who  gave  us  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  include 
several  articles  which  appeared  in  local 
papers  describing  this  momentous  game 
as  well  as  a  list  of  the  players  for  the 
Bruins,  each  of  whom  deserves  mention 
and  thanks: 

Boston  Bbtjins  Hockey  Clttb:    1969-70 

stanley  cxtp  winners 

sinden  confidknt 

The  Bruins  have  shown  steady  Improve- 
ment In  the  three  years  since  Harry  Slnden 
took  over  as  coach.  They  finished,  last,  third, 
and  second  In  the  East  Division,  and  took 
Montreal  to  six  games  In  the  East's  Stanley 
Cup  final  round,  a  year  ago. 

Harry  Is  looking  for  the  B's  to  continue 
that  Improvement  this  year  by  topping  the 
East  Division  and  making  the  Stanley  Cup 
finals. 

At  35,  Slnden  Is  the  second  oldest  coach 
in  the  NHL,  from  point  of  service.  Only  Chi- 
cago's Billy  Reay  has  been  at  the  Job  longer. 

Although  he  never  played  in  the  NHL, 
Harry  was  an  outstanding  amateur  defense- 
man  and  starred  for  the  Whitby  Dunlops,  the 
last  Canadian  team  to  beat  the  Rtiaslans  and 
win  the  world's  amateur  title  back  In  1958. 

He  Joined  the  Bruins  organizaUon  as  a 
defenseman  for  Kingston  In  the  old  Eastern 
League,  later  became  playing  coach  and 
moved  with  the  team  to  MlnneapolU  and 
Oklahoma  City  In  the  Central  League,  be- 
fore coming  to  Boston  In  1966. 

MIXT    THE    BKUtNS 

Ed  Johnston,  goal.  So.  1 
Eddie  Johnston,  now  In  his  seventh  season 
with  the  Bruins,  obtained  from  the  Montreal 
farm  system  In  1962-63,  a  33-year-old  vet- 
eran. Is  happy  to  be  around. 
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A  year  ago  his  career  almost  |  ended  wben 
he  was  hit  on  the  head  by  a  buck  In  pre- 
game  wannup  at  Detroit.  Oct.  31.  Eddie  was 
out  of  action  for  two  months.  It  waa  feared 
for  a  time  that  he  might  not  play  again. 

But.  he  made  a  great  comeHack  and  en- 
Joyed  another  One  training  session  this  fall. 
Gerry  Cheevers,  goal.  Na.  30 
Gerry  Cheevers  certainly  shculd  be  well- 
known  to  Bruins  fans  after  h^  great  per- 
formance in  the  play-otfs  against  Toronto 
and  Montreal. 

He  registered  consecutive  shu  touts  against 
Toronto  to  put  the  Bruins  Intol  the  East  Di- 
vision nnals.  against  Canadlenst  He  took  the 
eventual  Stanley  Cup  wlnneiB  Into  three 
overUmes  before  they  succeesfiiUy  defended 
their  title  against  St.  Louis. 

In  the  off-season  Cheevers  14  a  keen  stu- 
dent ot  horse  racing,  hoping  *ventu»Uy  to 
become  a  trainer.  He  worked  t|ie  paat  sum- 
mer as  a  pubUc  relaUons  mai|  for  the  On- 
tario Jockey  Club,  at  Woodl^e  and  Fort 
Erie  Tracks.  I 

Bobby  Orr.  defense.  Ho.  4 
Bobby  Orr  was  cxily  19  when  te  was  award- 
ed the  Calder  Trophy  as  Rookie  of  the  Year, 
In  1967.  New  York's  Harry  How*U  was  named 
the  winner  of  the  Nonts  Troply  as  the  out- 
standing defenaeman. 

•Tm  very  happy,"  said  Hotrell,  "because 
after  this  It  wUl  be  known  as  (he  Bobby  Orr 
Trophy." 

Howell  was  quite  a  prophetj  Despite  knee 
Injuries,  two  operations  and  ilmlted  to  46 
game*  In  his  sophomore  seaiion.  Orr  was 
named  to  first  aU-Star  team  and  voted  the 
Norrls  Trophy.  Last  year,  he  caene  back  from 
hla  knee  problems  to  play  in  87  games.  He 
set  scoring  records  for  a  d#fenaeman.  21 
goals  and  43  assists  for  64  points,  retained 
his  aU-Star  rating  and  repeated 
Trophy  winner. 

Phil  Kaposito,  center, 
Phil  Eapoalto  can  claim  the 
hockey  but  also  can  claim  the  _ 
ing  feat.  In  NBX,.  history  aljter 
IW  points. 

This  made  the  Briilns'  <^t«''  ^*  ""* 
player  ever  to  score  more  tl|an  100  points 
In  the  NBli.  He  set  a  new  m^k  for  asslsu. 
77.  and  144  points  for  regular  season  and 
playoffs.  With  Unemates  Ken  Eodge  and  Ron 
i.  Murphy  he  shared  In  most  pfilnts  by  a  line 
with  283.  His  49  goals  and  his  77  assists  were 


as  Norrls 

No.  7 

sorest  feet  In 
greatest  scor- 
last  year's 


moat  by  a  center.  He  won  this  Hart  Trophy 
as  N.HX.  Moat  Valuable  Play«  and  first  all- 
Star  center. 

Ken  Hodge,  right  uHnh.  No.  8 

An  appendectomy  the  fourtji  day  of  train- 
ing camp  threatened  to  deW  Ken  Hodge's 
bid  to  break  his  personal  scormg  record  of  46 
goals  of  last  year.  But.  the  |  handsome  aOO 
poimd  right  wing  made  a  r^ld  recovery. 

In  hla  first  two  years  as  a,  pro  with  Chi- 
cago. Ken  totaled  only  16  gqals.  But  in  his 
first  year  with  the  Bruins  aft^r  the  big  trade 
of  1967-68  he  blasted  home  is  goals  for  the 
Bruins  and.  after  a  slow  stajt  last  year,  he 
almost  doubled  that  output.  Only  three  play- 
ers In  the  league  outacored  hUf^ 

JoKn  BMCfk,  left  irtnp.  So.  t 

After  12  years  In  a  Bruins  uniform,  Johnny 
Bucyk  sets  a  record  every  tline  he  atepa  on 
the  ice.  He  holds  several  aU-tl^ae  club  records. 
He  has  played  the  most  gam«s  of  any  player 
In  Bruins'  history  and  has  scored  more  goals 
and  assists  than  any  other  Bruin  player. 

To  earn  thaae  records,  he  had  to  erase  the 
marks  set  by  B's  general .  manager  Milt 
Schmidt  and  he  has  become  pne  of  the  most 
popular  players  e?er  to  weai  a  Boston  uni- 
form. I 

Two  years  ago,  the  fans  gane  him  a  "night" 
that  turned  out  to  be  one  of  ithe  biggest  ever 
given  a  local  hockey  player 
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Rick  Smith,  defense.  No.  10 
Pour  years  ago,  when  the  Bruins  had  De- 
troit's choice  In  the  first  universal  Junior 
draft,  they  had  the  Red  Wings  pick  Rick 
Smith.  Although  he  had  two  years  of  Junior 
eUglbinty  remaining,  the  Bruins  thought  he 
had  NHL  potential  and  he  showed  It  last 
year. 

He  started  the  season  with  the  B's,  when 
Ted  Oreen  was  late  reporting  to  camp.  He 
went  to  Oklahoma  City  when  Green  was  In 
condition  to  return  to  the  lineup.  Rick  re- 
turned to  the  B's  when  Gary  Do&k  was  side- 
lined with  mononucleosis  and  a  bad  back. 
He  proved  he  could  handle  himself  against 
more  experienced  opponents. 

Wayne  Caahman,  right  wing.  No.  12 
Versatility  could   make  Wayne   Oashman 
one  of  the  Bruins'  key  pUyers  this  season- 
provided  he  escapes  Injury. 

The  24-year-old  forward  can't  be  termed 
Injury  prone,  but  in  past  two  seasons  he  has 
been   victimized   by   freak   accldenta. 

Two  seasons  ago  he  suffered  a  broken  col- 
larbone and  last  year  In  the  Stanley  Cup 
playoffs  he  was  sidelined  with  a  fractured 
right  hand. 

Although  a  right  hand  shot,  he  also  can 
play  left  wing  and  filled  In  both  ^xjts  dtirlng 
emergency  last  year. 

Garnet  Bailey,  left  wing.  No.  14 
■nils  Is  Garnet  Bailey's  third  year  as  a 
professional  and  the  21-yeftr-old,  left-hand 
shot  from  Uoydmlnster,  Sask.  is  rated  an 
outstanding  prospect  In  the  Brulna"  orga- 
nization. 

The  6-11.  180-pound  wing  made  an  Instant 
hit  with  Boston  fans  last  November,  when 
he  was  called  up  from  Hershey  and  showed 
an  aggressive  style  of  play. 

Sent  back  to  Hershey,  he  scored  21  gofOs 
and  had  32  assists  for  63  points.  Returning 
to  the  Bruins  late  In  the  season  he  scored 
two  goals  and  two  assists,  in  the  11-3  rout  of 
Toronto. 

The  Bruins  picked  up  Bailey  from  Detroit 
three  years  ago  when  he  was  17  years  old 
and  playing  for  the  Edmondton  Oil  Kings 
Juniors. 

Derek  Sanderson,  center.  No.  16 
Derek  Sanderson  Is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  colorful  players  in  the  NHi.  Not  only 
because  Sandy  has  preference  lor  mutton- 
chop  sideburns  and  mod  clothes,  but  he's 
one  of  the  league's  outstanding  centers  as 
proved  the  past  two  seasons. 

He  was  named  Rookie  of  the  Year,  scoring 
24  goals  and  25  assists  his  first  year  and  last 
year  was  credited  with  26  goals  and  22  assists, 
breaking  the  sophomore  Jinx. 

This  year  he  has  set  a  goal  of  "around  40" 
goals  for  himself  but,  really  Just  wanu  to 
play  as  much  as  possible. 

Fred  Stanfleld,  center.  No.  17 
Probably  the  most  underrated  of  the 
Bruins  In  1968-69  was  Fred  Stanfleld.  The 
26-year-(Hd  center  came  to  the  Bruins  from 
Chicago  with  Ken  Hodge  and  Phil  Esposlto 
Stanfleld  scored  25  goals  and  29  assists  last 
year  But,  he  Is  such  a  qvUet  and  unspectac- 
ular workman  there  Is  a  tendency  to  overlook 
his  contributions  to  the  team. 

A  good  two-way  skater.  Pred  also  Is  an 
outstanding  playmaker.  When  necessary  he 
uses  his  175  pounds  with  effectiveness,  but 
spends  little  time  in  the  penalty  box. 
Kd  Westfall,  right  ving.  No.  18 
A  jack-of-all  positions  and  master  of  the 
"shadowing"  technique.  Eddie  Westfall  fi- 
nally established  himself  as  regular  right 
wing  for  the  Bruins  last  season. 

Westfall  came  to  Bruins  in  1961.  an  out- 
standing defenseman  from  Niagara  Palls 
Plyers.  He  was  up  and  down  for  a  year  at 
Kingston  and  Providence. 

Finally  Joining  the  Bruins  in   1964-66  he 
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was    mainly    a    penalty    killer    and    general 
utility  man. 

Three  years  ago  Harry  Slnden  put  him  on 
right  wing  for  Derek  Sanderson.  In  the  play- 
offs he  and  Sanderson  teamed  to  score  five 
times  while  the  Bruins  were  a  man  short. 
Eddie  scored  two  of  the  goals. 

John  McKenzie,  right  wing.  No.  19 
The  big  deal  for  the  Bruins  in  recent  years 
was  the  swap  that  brought  Phil  Esposlto. 
Ken  Hodge  and  Pred  Stanfleld  from  Chicago. 
But  there  Is  another  deal  that  should  not  be 
forgotten.  That's  the  Uade  of  Reg  Fleming  Vt 
New  York  for  Johrmy  McKenzie. 

In  the  3^^  years  he  has  been  with  th-t 
Bruins.  McKenzie  has  scored  87  of  his  124 
llfeUme  goals  in  the  NHL.  despite  the  fact 
that  is  U  only  6-9  and  weighs  but  170  poimds. 
Johnny  gave  up  his  off-season  hobby  of 
roping  calves  at  rodeos  around  Calgary  two 
years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  Bruins  front 
office  and  spent  the  past  summer  as  an  In- 
structor at  several  hockey  schools  In  West- 
em  Canada. 

Dallas  Smith,  defense.  No.  20 
Dallas  Smith,  the  most  underrated  of  the 
Bruins  regulars  Is  paired  on  defense  with 
Bobby  Orr  and  so,  receives  little  attention 
from  fans  or  prees.  But,  he  is  well-appred- 
ated  by  Harry  Slnden  and  his  teammates. 

So,  steady  and  cool  at  his  position  he  ac- 
tually permits  Orr  to  play  the  style  of  game 
that  has  made  Bobby  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular in  the  NHL.  Dallas  '.s  one  of  the 
toughest  men  In  the  league  for  a  rival  puck- 
carrier  to  beat,  he  Is  an  exceptional  skater 
and  can  carry  the  puck  out  of  his  own  Bone  as 
well  as  anyone  In  the  league. 

Jim  Lorentz.  center.  No.  22 
Jim  Lorentz.  a  prize  newcomer  to  the 
Bruins  Is  a  naUve  of  Niagara  Falls.  Ont.  The 
5-11  center  dominated  Central  League  scor- 
ing the  past  two  seasons  for  Oklahoma  City. 
He  paced  the  Individual  scorers  with  110-plus 
points  In  both  seasons,  even  though  last  year 
he  spent  some  time  up  with  the  B's  and  was 
111  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  season. 
~He  was  the  CHL's  Rookie  of  the  Year  In 
1967-68  and  last  year  was  named  the  loop's 
Most  Valuable  Player  and  all-Star  center. 
He  has  moved  up  the  Bruins'  ladder  from 
Waterloo  Junior  through  Junior  A.  at  Niag- 
ara Falls. 

Bill  Speer,  defense.  No.  24 

BUI  Speer  came  to  the  Bruins  unexpectedly 
last  June,  aifter  Pittsburgh  drafted  Glen 
Sather  from  the  B's.  A  27-year-old  native  of 
Lindsay,  Ont.,  Speer  played  68  games  for  the 
Penguins  In  1987-68. 

Last  year  he  spent  much  of  his  time  trav- 
eling between  Pittsburgh.  Baltimore  and  Am- 
arlllo.  Texas.  He  made  his  presence  felt  in  the 
Bruins  training  camp  after  Teddy  Green  was 
seriously  Injured. 

A  sturdy  5-11.  210-pounder,  Speer  has  a 
reputation  as  a  "hitter".  Because  of  this,  he 
may  be  caught  out  of  position  at  times  but, 
he  keeps  the  opponents  honest. 

Gary  Doak.  defense,  No.  25 
Injuries  and  illness  have  plagued  Gary 
Doak  ever  since  he  Joined  the  Bruins.  But. 
this  season  the  23-year-old  defenseman  is 
hopeful  of  breaking  the  hex  and  justifying 
the  Bruins'  confidence  In  protecting  him  from 
last  summer's  draft. 

In  20  games  with  the  B's.  after  coming 
from  the  Red  Wings  in  1966-66  Doak  showed 
great  potential.  Before  the  start  of  the  fol- 
lowing season  he  fractured  an  ankle.  He 
played  only  17  games  that  year,  at  Okla- 
homa City. 

Last  season  he  was  plagued  with  a  nag- 
ging backache,  followed  by  mononucleosis 
and  was  sidelined  for  the  season,  after  ap- 
pearing In  but  23  games. 


X 
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Don  Awrey,  defense.  No.  26 
Durability  Is  the  trademark  of  veteran  de- 
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Don  Marcotte,  Uft  wing.  No.  29 
Don  is  only  22  and  last  year  was  consid- 
ered the  outstanding  left  wing  In  the  Amerl- 


rs^'t^e'^v^trthJ-  B^r  ^d  one'  X     ckiri:eVue.- pTayTng^at  Hershiy ._A,t  S-10  and 


Hershey  In  the  A.H.L.  the  26-year-old,  195- 
pounder  has  missed  only  three  games,  due 
to  injury,  or  Illness. 
Oddly  enough,  he  was  sidelined  In  all  of 
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geons  of  the  NHL,  In  the  tundras  of  Canada 
looking  for  raw  material.  In  the  vestibule  of 
the  throne  room  while  the  Montreal  Cana- 
dians hoarded  the  treasure. 

And  even  this  final  victory  came  hard.  The 
St.  Louis  Blues,  to  their  everlasting  credit, 
fought  the  Bruins  for  this  game  before  they 
finaUy  yielded,  4-3. 

"But  that's  the  way  to  win  it,"  said  Ted 


183  pounds  he  has  reached  physical  matu- 
rity   and    still    Is    Improving    as    a    hockey 
player. 
In   Junior  A   with   Niagara  Falls   he  was 

thosVga^es"Tast   season  when  the   Bruins  t*"^"***  »»  ^'f* ''|Ji,8^?' ^"'^^ff^f  ^^^e^f  Green,  radiant  In  a  raspberry  jacket  and  a 

made   their   strongest   bid   for   the   Stanley  Sandy  still  U  one  of  hU  K'^'***^*  'S^^^lv  buge  grin.  "If  the  score  had  been  6-1,  we 

cup  in  10  years.  A  shot  on  his  ankle  side-  In  his  first  P'-o^of '^'^l  •^^^''^^'^^.^'^^'^r  woSld?t  enjoy  It  as  much." 

Un^  him  for  three  games.  h«  "cored  31  goals.  Last  year  he  added  four  ^^  ^^^  Wouldn't  have  enjoyed  it  more. 

Don  was  first  spotted  by  the  Bruins  play-  more  to  that  total.  ,j^q  hours  after  Orr's  shot  slid  past  Hall, 

~         "            ■         "  the    celebration    raged,    sloshed,    slithered 


Ing  Junior  B  hockey  at  Waterloo  and  sent 
to  Niagara  Palls.  After  two  seasons  with  the 
Bruins   he   went   to   Hershey,    196&-67.   and 
finally  found  himself. 
He    came    back   to   play   and   stay. 

Ron  Murphy,  left  wing.  No.  28 
With  16  goals  and  38  assists  for  54  points 
Ron  Murphy  enjoyed  the  most  productive  of 
his  15  seasons  in  the  N.HX. 

He  hit  the  200-goal  figure  and,  teaming 
with  Phil  Esposlto  and  Ken  Hodge,  he  helped 
smash  the  previous  NHL  scoring  record  for 
one  line.  Having  passed  his  36th  birthday 
the  veteran  left  wing  from  Hamilton,  Ont., 
decided  to  call  It  quits. 

He  had  done  this  before,  after  being  traded 
to  the  Bruins,  but  over  the  summer  he  once 
again  reconsidered  and  reported  to  training 
camp  at  London.  Ont..  In  September. 
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No.   Ptaytn 


Heiiiit  Weifht        Age    1968-69  005 


1968-69  racord 
Goals    Assists      Points 


14 
9 

12 
7 
21 
8 
22 
19 
28 
16 
17 
18 

26 

25 

6 

4 
20 
10 


Forwards; 

Garnet  Biitey 511' 

John  Bucyk 6'0" 

Wayne  Casfcman 6'\[^ 

Phil  Esposlto 5''"„ 

Jim  Harrison STl' 

KenHodie M" 

JjmLorentt STl" 

John  McKeniie 5*9" 

Ron  Murphy  5TJ^" 

Derek  Sanderson fTT 

Fred  Stanfleld 510" 

Ed  Westfall 6T' 

Oelensemen : 

Oary  Doak 5  11 

Ted  Green 510 

BobbvOrr 5   } 

Dallas  Smith 511' 

Rick  Smith 5'11" 


Goalkeepers:  „ 

Gerry  Cheevers 5  11 

Ed  Johnston  5*10" 


192 

21 

214 

34 

192 

24 

208 

27 

196 

22 

216 

2i 

195 

22 

177 

32 

192 

36 

168 

23 

184^ 
200^ 

25 
29 

194 

26 

188 

23 

200 

29 

180 

21 

180 

78 

196 

21 

193 

29 

190 

34 

Boston-Oklahoma  City. 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston. 

Oklahoma  City 

Boston 

Oklahoma  City 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 


24 

24 

8 

49 
13 
45 
33 
29 
16 
26 
25 
18 


35 
42 
23 
77 
13 
45 
68 
27 
38 
22 
29 
24 


59 
66 
31 

126 
26 
90 

101 
56 
54 
48 
54 
42 


through  their  jam-packed  quarters. 

"It's  been  such  a  long  time,  I'm  going  to 
enjoy  this  a  long  time,"  said  Eddie  Westfall, 
who  has  spent  nine  years  chasing  the  Cup 
up  and  down  the  Garden  Ice. 

"I  still  can't  believe  it,"  said  Eddie.  "I 
keep  waiting  for  the  coach  to  go  to  the  black- 
board and  write,  'Practice  10  AJil.  Tomor- 
row.' " 

The  Bruins,  however,  will  spend  today  pa- 
rading around  town,  reliving  the  season,  re- 
playing that  goal. 

"I  didn't  even  see  the  puck  go  in,"  said 
Bucyk,  who  was  handed  the  Cup  by  NHL 
President  Clarence  Campbell  In  honor  of 
spendmg  13  of  his  15  NHL  seasons  with  the 
Bruins.  "But  I  saw  Bobby's  stick  go  up  In 
the  air,  and  that  was  enough  for  me.  I  knew 
we'd  won  It." 

Bobby  dldnt  even  know  his  stick  had  flown 
Into  the  air,  didn't  know  much  of  anything 
except  sheer  ecstasy. 

"I  think  I  was  tripped  from  behind  after 
I  shot,"  he  burbled,  resplendent  m  a  golden 
Jersey  bearing  the  Bruins'  emblem,  and  the 
legend  "1970  Stanley  Cup  Champions,"  which 
all  the  players  wore  during  the  game.  "But  I 
really  dont  know  what  I  did." 

What  Bobby  did  was  put  the  finishing 
touch,  the  coup  de  grace,  on  a  saga  that'll  be 
remembered  as  long  as  Ice  hockey  is  played. 


Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
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General  Manatter— Milt  SchmidL 
Coach- Harry  Sinden.      ^.^    .     ._.  ,, 
Trainers— Oan  Cainev  and  John  Fornstall. 
Colors— Black,  Goll  and  White. 

(From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 

May  11.  1970] 

"I  TOU»  Thosx  Guts  To  Do  It,"  B*ams 

BOCTK 

(By  Tim  Horgan) 


[From  the  Bosttm  Herald  Traveler. 
May  11,  1970] 
Bxxnira  Wik  Stai«*t  Cui" — 15,000  Roaa  nf 
Hot  Gsxokn 
(By  Jack  McCarthy) 
The  Cup  Is  back.  At  6:10  pjn.  yesterday 
In  the  steaming  Boston  Garden,  Bobby  Orr 
flew  horlBontally  past  the  St.  Louis  Bluea' 
net,  the  puck  flew  past  goalie  Glenn  HaU  and 
the  Bruins  had  won  the  Stanley  Cup.  4-3.  at 
40  seconds  of  overtime. 

This  flashing  goal,  on  a  pass  from  the 
other  Bnilns'  kid,  Derek  Sanderson,  gave 
the  Bruins  the  final  series  over  the  Blues, 
four  games  to  none. 

The  Cup  was  home  after  29  years.  And,  as 

16,000  people  went  beraerk  and  organist  John 

Klley    belted    out    "Paree."    Capt.    JrAnny 

Bucyk  accepted  the  Cup  from  League  Presl- 

The  way  they  slugged  champagne  from  the     dent    Clarence     Campbell     and    skated    It 

huge  sliver  bin  they'd  Just  won,  the  Bruins'     around  the  Ice  In  absolute  bedlam 

29-vear  drought  wlU  be  followed  by  a  30-year         The  Bruins  had  to  come  from  behind  t^oe 

h«J^*r  to  win,  and  Bucyk  had  tied  It  once  and  Phil 

"I  never  thought  It  would  happen."  said     Esposlto  had  «ed  It  once   Ricky  Smith  had 

Milton  Conrad  Schmidt,  who  as  player,  coach     saved  his  first  goal  of  the  playoffs  to  ^ye 
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72 
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3 

38 
43 
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13 
6 
46 
64 
28 
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Fifteen  years  Is  long  enough.  Fifteen  years 
Is  a  long,  long  time." 

And  so  "thoee  guya,"  Bobby  Orr  and  Derek 
Sanderson,  saluted  the  Chief  smartly,  wheeled 
onto  the  Garden  rink  and  In  just  40  seconds 
combined  to  beat  the  Incomparable  Glenn 
Hall  in  the  first  sudden  death  overtime  pe- 
riod of  the  fourth  game  of  the  third 
round  .  .  .  aw,  forget  It. 

The  Stanley  Cup  Is  back  In  town  after,  not 
16,  but  29  years.  And  If  that's  an  unconsclon- 
ably  long  time  between  drinks  from  this  mug. 
It  was  clearly  worth  the  wait. 

If  the  Red  Sox  locker  room  after  the  final 
game  of  the  1967  season  was  sheer  bedlam, 
the  Bruins'  quarters  yesterday  was  all  of 
that  plus  utter  chaoe. 


'But  It  did,"  said  Mllty.  "And  now  they 
can't  take  It  away  from  us,  ever." 

Not  that  anybody  would  dare  try,  the  way 
the  B's  clutched  the  Cup  from  hand  to  hand, 
mouth  to  mouth.  But  Milt  had  fallen  Into 
the  embrace  of  Weston  Adams,  8r.,  who  as 
co-owner,  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  had  also  lavished  29  years  of  his  life 
in  pursuit  of  this  grail. 

That's  the  beautiful  part  of  the  odyssey 
that  ended  yesterday  with  Orr  slamming  the 
puck,  point-blank,  past  HaU  and  then  him- 
self sailing  head-flrst  across  the  goal  mouth 
and  Into  a  comer. 

No  team  ever  vrorked  harder  for  any  prize 
than  the  Bruins  did  for  the  Stanley  Cup. 
No  team  ever  suffered  more  years  in  the  dun- 


The  Bruins  forced  the  play  In  the  Blues' 
end,  and  the  puck  came  loose  along  the 
boards  to  Hall's  left.  Larry  Keenan  was  after 
It  for  the  Blues  when  Orr  made  the  decision 
to  go  for  It.  He  beat  the  Blue,  passed  to 
Sanderson  at  the  backboards  and  broke  for 
the  net. 

The  Turk  gave  him  a  perfect  return  pass 
and  as  Orr  flashed  past  Hall,  he  flipped  It  In, 
even  as  he  was  tripped  by  Noel  Plcard.  Orr 
landed  on  all  fours  and  slid  along  the  Ice 
with  a  wide  grin  on  his  face.  He  was  then 
subjected  to  the  moat  severe  punishment  as 
the  Bruins  steamed  from  their  bench  and 
leaped  on  him,  body  piled  on  body. 

It  was  a  tough  loss  for  the  Blues,  who 
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failed  to  win  a  game  In  the  final  for  the  third 
straight  year.  St.  Louis  played  lt«  b«st  game 
of  the  series  and  at  times  it  seemed  the 
series  would  move  bwk  West  The  Blues 
forechecked  well,  pressed  the  Bruins  hard, 
and  it  was  only  some  great  worl  by  Cheevers 
that  kept  Boston  In  the  game  over  the  first 
period  and  a  half. 

The  Blues'  scorers  were  Red  B*  renaon.  Oary 
Saboxirln  and  Keenan.  and  oice  again  St. 
Louis  got  a  fine  game  from  the  veteran  Hall 
in  the  cage.  ' 

It  was  the  10th  straight  pK.y-off  victory 
for  the  Bruins  and  for  Chefvers.  and  It 
brought  them  W.OOO  per  man  1o  add  to  the 
$4  000  won  previously  by  vlctoiles  In  earlier 
rounds  over  the  Chicago  Black  Hawks  and 
the  New  York  Rangers.  The  Bhies  got  $1,500 
as  runners-up.  after  earlier  ilctorles  over 
Minnesota  and  Pittsburgh. 

Boston  also  presen  ed  the  Eas1  em  division  s 
record  of  never  having  lost  a  game  in  the 
Cup  final  to  the  expansion  W  »t.  St.  Louis 
lost  in  the  past  two  years  to  Canadians  In 
the  final  4-0  each  Ume. 

The  Bruins  set  a  few  records  1  a  their  match 
to  the  Cup.  Cheevers  won  12  games  and  lost 
1.  The  Bruins  and  Cheevers  won  10  straight. 
This  :3  believed  to  be  a  recorl  tor  a  goal- 
tender.  The  totel  for  the  team  s  only  one  off 
the  Canadlens'  11  straight.  Bsposlto"s  goal 
gave  him  13.  a  record  for  a  pi  a  3  off  year.  Orrs 
goal  gave  him  nine  and  30  pol  its.  adding  to 
records  for  .1  playoff  for  a  defenseman.  already 
set  by  him.  The  Bucyk-John  X  [cKenzle-Pred 
Stanfleld  line  got  two  point*  jfesterday.  giv- 
ing them  52  points — a  new  Un^  mark. 

This  was  the  fourth  Stenlet  Cup  for  the 
Bruins,  and  their  first  since  the  Schmidt - 
Dumart-Bauer  days  of  1940-41.  The  others 
were  193d-39.  and  1928-29. 

The  first  score  of  the  gane  came  on  a 
three-on-three  situation  with  ( )rr.  McKenzle. 
Ecclestone  and  Plcard  In  the  b<  x  for  a  rough- 
ing spree.  Sanderson  made  one  of  his 
patented  sweep  checks  to  gel  the  puck  to 
Ricky  Smith  on  Hall's  right  ab<  ut  30  feet  out 
Rick  found  the  upper  left  hand  comer  over 
HaUs  shoulder  at  6:28,  and  Boston  led.  1-0. 
Cheevers  dominated  the  resi  of  the  period 
after  an  early  glltterer  off  Bere  ason.  In  alone. 
Along  the  way.  Gerry  stop  >ed  Berenson. 
again  BUI  McCreary.  Tim  Ecclestone.  Phil 
Goyette  and  Bob  Plager.  He  ca  aie  way  out  on 
a  breakaway  by  McCreary  to  catch  a  hard 
shot  In  his  glove  for  the  gem  of  the  day. 

With  1:43  left  m  the  fin  it,  and  Andre 
Boudrtas  and  Stanfleld  off  for  roughing.  Bob 
Plagers  sweeping  backhand  was  saved  by 
Cheevers.  but  Berenson  was  cl  ose  up  to  poke 
In  the  rebound  at  19 :  17  and  tie  it. 

The  BnUns  did  not  look  anything  like 
world  champs  during  this  spell.  They  were 
uncertain  and  tight  against  the  good  fore- 
ehecklng  of  the  Blues  And  Then  Sabourln 
pounced  on  a  free  puck  to  tie  It  at  3:22  of 
the  second  period,  things  did  not  look  good. 
St  Marseille  rushed  Into  the  Uoston  end  and 
Dallas  Smith  rode  him  off  tie  puck,  which 
was  left  unattended.  Sabotuln  stepped  up 
and  whanged  a  35-footer  intc  the  far  corner 
to  give  the  Blues  a  2-1  lead. 

Boston  apparently  scored  at  the  seven- 
minute  mark,  but  referee  Brtice  Hood  ruled 
that  on  Espo'8  tip  of  Stanfljeld's  slap  shot 
past  Hall.  Phil's  stick  was  top  high. 

The  Bruins  now  began  Applying  heavy 
pressure,  but  couldn't  get  the  good  shot  until 
Espo  won  a  faceoff  In  the  Bliles  end  and  the 
puck  went  to  Ken  Hodge.  Tie  big  wing  sUd 
It  back  to  Sbpo,  who  snapped  k  20- footer  Into 
the  near  side  at  14:22  to  tie  It  again  and 
break  the  record. 

Still  fighting,  the  Blues  too  k  the  lead  ag&n 
with  only  19  seconds  gone  In  t|ie  third  period. 
Tliey  swarmed  in  the  Bostofi  end,  and  Ab 
McDonald  fanned  on  a  great  ohance  Just  out- 
side the  crease.  Keenan  grabbed  the  puck  and 
iMUikhanded  It  In  off  Cbeeverf '  face  mask  for 
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the  3-2  lead.  Cheevers  went  down  on  the 
play,  but  continued  after  treatment. 

In  the  third  period.  Hall  made  a  fine  stop 
off  ^{inderson  and  foiled  Bucyk  on  a  great 
chance  when  John  couldn't  lift  the  disc  over 
him. 

But  the  Chief  was  back  again  In  a  mo- 
ment on  the  end  of  a  nifty  scoring  play  with 
Ricky  Smith  and  McKenzle.  Smith  filpped 
the  pvick  off  the  boards  on  the  right  to  lit- 
tle John  and  he  made  a  perfect  feed  to 
Bucyk  in  front  of  Hall.  John  got  this  one 
up  and  In,  and  the  score  was  tied. 

Neither  team  could  put  It  In  thereafter 
and  the  overtime  was  set  up,  and  with  It. 
Orr's  finishing  touch  to  Sanderson's  pass  and 
a  big  season  for  Boston. 

Scraping  the  Ice — The  humidity  was  high 
In  the  Garden  and  everyone  was  In  shirt 
sleeves.  Many  women  wore  summer  dresses 
.  .  .  The  thermometer  registered  93  de- 
grees on  the  Garden  roof  .  .  .  The  last  over- 
time goal  for  Boston  in  a  Cup  final  was  by 
Jack  Mclntyre  against  Terry  Sawchuk  of 
Detroit  at  the  Garden.  March  29,  1953.  Bos- 
ton won  that  game.  2-1.  .  .  Jean  Bellveau 
beat  Boston  In  the  second  overtime  of  the 
sixth  game  here  last  year. 

The  city  will  fete  the  Bruins  today  with 
a  parade  at  12:45.  The  route  will  be  from 
the  Statlcr-Hllton  in  Park  Square  to  Cltv 
Hall  .  .  .  The  NHL  board  of  governors  will 
announce  today  the  winner  of  the  Conn 
Smythe  Trophy,  given  to  the  outstanding 
player  In  Stanley  Cup  play. 

Milt  Schmidt  was  thrown  In  the  showers 
by  the  players,  new  suit  and  all. 


May  13,  1970 


[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  May  11, 
1970] 

Happt  Bedlam  Hrrs  thk  Crrr 
(By  Jack  Kelley) 
The  lighted  billboard  atop  North  Station 
bllnked-95  degrees.  That  In  Itself  might  have 
been  sufficient  reason  for  the  crowd  on  the 
sidewalk  below  to  be  bathing  one  another 
In  cold  beer. 

But  the  temperature  would  have  made  little 
difference  to  the  thousands  of  "Garden  faith- 
ful" cascading  down  the  concrete  ramp  to 
Causeway  street. 

It  was  a  Chrlstmas-camlval  mood.  Every- 
body loved  everybody  else.  Strangers  em- 
braced, pounded  one  another  on  the  back  and 
shook  every  hand  In  sight. 

In  the  bars  the  shlrtsleeved.  shouting  fans 
watched  televised  locker  room  interviews, 
drowning  cut  the  audio  with  tumultuous 
salutes  to  their  hockey-playing  heroes. 

In  the  Iron  Horse  everyone  from  Bobby 
Orr's  mother  to  the  man  who  clears  the 
Garden  ice  was  toasted  by  a  burly  fan  pour- 
ing champagne  with  the  abandon  of  a  mil- 
lionaire. 

Outside,  the  familiar  shout  of  "We're  Num- 
ber One!"  echoed  through  the  streets,  taverns 
and  restaurants  of  the  North  End,  eclipsing 
even  the  rumble  of  the  trolleys  passing  over- 
head. 

The  crowd  surged  Into  the  street  thump- 
ing cars  and  reaching  In  open  windows  to 
ruffle  the  hair  of  the  passengers  and  drivers. 
When  a  Cadillac  and  Oldsmoblle  slammed 
bumpers  amid  the  tangle,  the  two  drivers 
stopped  Just  long  enough  to  back  off.  ex- 
change victory  signs  and  roll  away. 

Sidewalk  merchants  hawked  Bruins  but- 
tons and  color  photos  and  the  crowd  gobbled 
them  up. 

Fathers  boosted  poster-waving  children  to 
their  shoulders  and  as  each  picture  appeared 
above  the  crowd,  a  new  roar  rocked  the 
streets. 

The  cheering,  chanting  crowd  pressed  Into 
a  circle  and  fans  of   all  ages  hopped   and 
danced  around  the  fringes  like  Indians  wish- 
ing for  rain. 
Residents  of  nearby  apartments  filled  the 


air  with  makeshift  confetti.  One  woman 
emptied  a  quart  bottle  of  orange  soda  out 
her  third-floor  window. 

Before  long,  police  moved  in  and  cleared 
the  clogged  streets.  The  men  in  blue  formed 
a  circle  and  the  fans  ringed  them,  worked  up 
another  frenzy,  and  swarmed  back  Into  the 
roadway. 

Several  arrests  were  made,  mostly  for  "over- 
exuberance  "  on  the  part  of  fans  who  had 
apparently  quenched  their  thirsts  excessively. 

•  We've  waited  29  years  for  this"  shouted 
one  barroom  fan,  who  looked  like  he  had 
indeed  been  waiting  that  long. 

Another  carried  a  cardboard  and  tinfoil 
mock  Stanley  Cup  from  table  to  table,  hap- 
pily draining  the  creation  as  fast  as  generous 
patrons  could  fill  It. 

But  even  Jubilation  has  Its  moments  of 
Ironv.  "The  Red  Sox  will  go  all  the  way,  too," 
exulted  one  glass-waving  celebrant,  to  which 
anotlier  promptly  rejoined:  "Who  the  hell 
are  they?  ' 

[From  the  Boston  Record- American, 
May  11,  19701 
BRfiNS  Champions,  4-3.  On  Orb's  Overtime 
CtoAi, 
(By  Joe  Drlscoll) 
Happy  hysteria  gripped  some  800  Cup-crazy 
Bruins  fans  yesterday  as  the  clinching  vic- 
tory sent  them  shouting  and  laughing  Into 
the    echoing,    girder-lined    cauyon    that    is 
Causeway  st. 

Those  who  shouted  themselves  hoarse  with 
ihe  client  of  "We're  number  one."  augmented 
ihelr  Joy  with  nolsemakers  rapidly  being  sold 
by  the  souvenir  vendors  outside  Boston 
Gardeii. 

The  rumbling  of  the  MBTA  trains  overhead 
seemed  to  lend  an  unexpectedly  gay  bass  to 
the  impassioned  singing  of  "Bobby  Orr, 
Bobby  Orr,"  to  the  tune  of  "Wyatt  Earp." 

The  crucial  role  of  the  Bruins'  great  de- 
ienseman  had  been  anticipated  by  ian  Ed- 
w.^rd  Butryn  of  Cambridge. 

"When  it  went  into  overtime,"  Butryn  said, 
during  the  after-game  celebration,  "I  was 
thinking  to  myself,  I  hope  Orr  gets  the  puck 
and  makes  one  of  his  tremendous  rushes  and 
scores'. 
"And  that's  Just  what  happened." 
The  word  "fantastic"  was  repeated  over 
and  over  again  by  Bruins'  followers  almost 
dazed  by  the  magnitude  of  their  hi?roes' 
accomplishment. 

Bruce  Roberts  of  Chatham  opined  "This 
is  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
Boston."  "The  Chief  (Bruins  player  John 
Bucyk)  Is  finally  getting  the  credit  he  de- 
serves." 

As  the  bars  filled  to  overflowing  with  cheer- 
thirsted  celebrants,  some  of  the  team's  long- 
time loyalists  remembered  the  lean  seasons 
when  the  Stanley  Cup  seemed  as  remote  as 
the  Golden  Fleece. 

"I've  waited  a  long  time  for  this,"  said 
Prank  Newton  of  Qulncy.  "and  then  to  win 
It  m  a  sudden-death  overtime — well,  you 
couldn't  ask  for  a  more  exciting  finale." 

John  Kamlnskl  of  Cambridge,  agreed:  'I've 
followed  the  Bs  through  the  lean  years  and 
this  makes  It  all  worthwhile." 


(Prom  the  Boston  Record  American. 

May  11,  19701 

Only  Okk  Could  Have  Done  It — Sinoen 

(By  Pat  Home) 
'No   other   defenseman    lu    hockey   could 
have  made  that  play."  coach  Harry  Slnden 
declared  of  Bobby  Orr's  SUnley  Cup-wlnnlng 
goal. 

Forty  seconds  Into  the  overUme  period  Orr 
and  Derek  Sanderson  combined  to  do  the 
trick.  The  most  important  goal  In  nearly  30 
years  for  Boston. 

The  much-decorated  Orr  conceded  this  to 
be  the    greatest  day  of  my  life." 
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Slnden  was  all  smiles.  His  happy  warriors 
had  soaked  him  with  a  mixture  of  champagne 
and  beer.  He  tried  to  wipe  his  face  dry  and 
blurt  out  a  word  picture  of  the  crucial  tally. 

"He  saw  the  opening  .  .  .  the  only  de- 
fenseman In  the  league  who  could  have  done 
It  .  .  .  Derek  fed  It  to  him  Just  perfect  .  .  . 
Bang  .  .  .  That  was  It,"  the  coach  declared 
as  he  slapped  his  hands  together  like  a  set 
of  symbols. 

The  Boston  coach  agreed  It  was  a  big  gam- 
ble for  his  ace  defenseman  to  be  burled  so 
deeply  In  St.  Louis  territory. 

He  continued.  "Yeah  It  was  a  big  gam- 
ble ..  .  for  any  defenseman  except  Orr. 

"If  he  didn't  get  the  shot  he  sUU  could 
have  recovered  In  time  to  get  back  there  on 
defense." 

In  answer  to  Slnden's  plea  that  they  not 
lay  back  and  wait  for  a  break,  the  Bruins 
roared  into  overtime  play  with  lire  in  their 
eyes.  "We  lost  two  overtime  games  to  Mon- 
treal In  the  playoffs  last  year  because  we 
waited,"  the  coach  recalled. 

The  flamboyant  Sanderson  was  much  bet- 
ter at  recreating  the  situation  than  Orr.  Mr. 
Everything  of  the  NHL,  was  straining  against 
the  tears  of  happiness,  -etalnlng  his  ultra- 
modest  character. 

"Bobby  took  the  puck  away  from  Larry 
Keenan  and  passed  It  In  to  me  ...  I  saw  him 
break  for  the  cage  so  I  Just  flipped  It  over 
Plcard's  (defenseman  Noel)  and  Bobby  was 
right  there  .  .  .  perfect.  He  did  It,"  the  mod- 
leader  of  the  Bruins  recalled 

Explaining  the  payoff  end  of  the  goal  that 
made  It  a  4-3  victory,  Orr  bubbled,  "I  didn't 
know  If  It  was  going  to  get  In  there.  I  was 
flying  through  the  air  and  when  I  pushed 
the  puck  .  .  It  went  between  Glenn's  (goalie 
Hall)  legs  as  he  came  out  ...  I  didn't  know 
If  It  would  get  In  there." 

Within  seconds,  Orr  was  envelopejj  In  a 
sea  of  teammates. 

"Once  Espo  (Phil  Esposlto)  got  that  goal 
which  broke  the  record,  every  guy  on  the 
team  wanted  Orr  to  get  the  winner."  Sln- 
den said. 

It  didn't  make  any  difference  to  the  mod- 
est defenseman.  Just  as  long  as  the  Bruins 
won  the  Stanley  Cup. 

Engulfed  m  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm. 
It  took  Orr  a  few  moments  to  gain  his  free- 
dom. Just  as  soon  as  he  did.  he  skated 
for  the  boards  near  the  Boston  bench.  Why? 

"My  father  was  sitting  there  and  I  wanted 
to  see  him.  But,  he  ran  out  because  he  was 
crying."  Orr  explained  and  then  wli)ed  at 
each  eye  with  the  back  of  his  right  hand. 

It  was  poetic  Justice  that  Orr  scored  the 
game  winning  goal.  He's  done  Just  about 
everything  else  for  the  Bruins  during  this 
explosive  1969-70  campaign. 

Forgetting  the  emotional  overtime  goal  for 
a  second,  Orr  thought  about  what  went  on 
In  the  Bruins'  dressing  room  at  the  end  of 
regulation  time. 

"We  didn't  talk  about  anything  special .  .  . 
but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  about  the  fact 
we  lost  two  overtime  games  to  Montreal  last 
year  and  I  didn't  want  that  to  happen  again," 
he  offered. 

Beyond  this,  Orr  said,  "I  thought  about 
how  things  were  when  I  flrst  Joined  this  team 
and  all  the  talk  In  the  newspapers  about 
what  I  was  going  to  do. 

"I  was  scared  stiff  ...  I  didn't  know  If  I 
would  play  with  these  guys  ...  I  was  scared. 
I  went  to  my  room  and  these  guys  came  after 
me  and  made  me  stay  with  them  .  .  .  they're 
the  greatest  bunch  of  guys  In  the  world." 

Getting  back  to  the  bedlam  of  the  present, 
Orr  was  back  In  character.  He  was  thinking 
about  the  other  guys,  but  Jumping  up  and 
down  In  an  unusual  emotional  display. 

"This  is  fantastic  .  .  .  Just  fantastic.  But 
Isn't  it  great  for  guys  like  Eddie  Westfall 
.  .  .  'n  John  McKenzle  .  .  .  'n  Esj?o  .  .  .  'n 
Chief  (Johnny  Bucyk).  They've  been  around 
for  a  few  years  and  It's  Just  great  to  have 
the  Stanley  Cup  for  them."  Orr  suggested. 
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Bobby  Orr  vows  he  will  never  forget  the 
goal  that  brought  Boston  Its  first  Stanley 
Cup  m  29  years.  There  Is  no  way  Boston  can 
ever  forget  Bobby  Orr. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Record  American,  May  11, 
1970) 

ORR'S  OVEK"nME  SHOT  WINS    CtJP  FOR  BRtnNS 

(By  D.  Leo  Monahan) 
Bobby  Orr.  ah.  that  Bobby  Orr,  he  sure 
does  get  to  a  guy.  It  was  Robert  Gordon  Orr, 
the  pride  of  Parry  Sound,  Ont.,  and  hockey's 
Golden  Boy,  who  streaked  In  from  the  blue 
line  to  convert  Derek  Sanderson's  goal-mouth 
feed  for  an  overtime  goal  that  brought  Bos- 
ton a  4-3  victory  and  the  Bruins  the  Stanley 
Cup  for  the  flrst  time  In  29  years. 

Orr's  goal,  scored  Just  40  seconds  after  the 
game  went  Into  overtime,  triggered  one  of 
the  wildest,  pulsating  demonstrations  this 
town  ever  has  known  in  sports  and  the  cham- 
pagne corks  popped  happily  In  the  Jubilant 
dressing  room.  Thus  the  Bruins  swept  the 
St.  liOulB  In  four-straight,  but  they  had  to 
struggle  for  their  10th  playoff  victory  In  a 
row;  since  38-year-old  Glenn  Hall,  playing 
his  112th  playoff  game  In  the  Blues'  neU,  gave 
them  one  very  rough  time  Indeed. 

The  dressing  room':'  It  was  sheer  chaos. 
Wayne  Cashman  kept  tossing  champagne  out 
of  the  treasured  Stanley  Cup  as  U  it  were  a 
blrdbath.  Coach  Harry  Slnden.  his  tie  askew 
and  a  big  grin  on  his  kisser,  was  soaking  wet; 
his  players  tossed  him  and  Bs  President 
Weston  Adams.  Jr.,  Into  the  shower. 

Johnny  "Pie"  McKenzle  had  a  magnum  of 
champagne,  let  It  flzz  and  then  showered  all 
and  sundry  with  It  as  If  It  were  a  fire  hose. 
Gerry  Cheevers,  his  Long  Johns  soaked  with 
perspiration  from  a  very  trying  afternoon, 
had  a  clgaret  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of 
giggly  In  the  other. 

All  over  the  room,  players  tripped  over 
equipment,  reporters  and  television  cables  In 
an  effort  to  hug  teammates.  Goodness,  the 
celebration  could  last  for  days. 

Orr's  goal  came  with  amazing  quickness. 
He  broke  In  from  his  own  blue  line  and 
headed  straight  for  the  net.  Sanderson 
adroitly  held  his  pass  until  the  22-year-old 
defenseman  was  expertly  positioned.  Then  he 
slipped  him  the  puck. 

Orr  rapped  the  shot  between  Hall's  legs 
and  the  14,835  fans  let  loose  a  great  roar  that 
shook  the  North  Station  and  Boston  Garden 
to  its  very  foundations. 

"I  don't  know  where  the  shot  went,"  said 
Orr.  "I  Just  know  It  was  In." 

"Look,"  he  said,  displaying  a  shirt  he  had 
on  under  his  Jersey.  It  read:  "Boston  Bruins. 
1970  Stanley  Cup  Champions  " 

"Should  be  pretty  good,  eh?" 

Arotmd  Bobby  swirled  his  teammates.  Oar- 
net  "Ace "  Bailey  sat  on  a  hamper  dumping 
beer  on  anybody's  head  that  happened  to  pass 
by.  Phil  Esposlto,  who  set  a  NHL  record  with 
his  13th  playoff  goal  In  one  year,  was 
drenched  In  beer  and  champagne. 

Orr  fell  over  a  St.  Louis  defenseman  an  In- 
stant after  the  red  Ught  went  on.  He  was 
still  sprawled  on  the  Ice  when  all  hell  broke 
loose.  His  teammates  swarmed  him  and  fell 
on  him.  Slnden  came  skidding  out  to  Join  the 
celebration.  So  did  a  swarm  of  youngsters. 

The  Ice  was  littered  with  hats,  streamers, 
beer  cans,  cups,  papers,  and  a  lot  of  other 
bric-a-brac.  Name  It  and  It  probably  came 
raining  out  of  the  stands. 

Clarence  Campbell,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Hockey  League,  presented  the  Cup  to 
the  four  alternate  Boston  captains :  Bsposlto, 
J<dmny  Bucyk.  who  scored  the  goal  to  tie  the 
game  at  3-3  late  in  the  contest;  Eddie  West- 
fall  and  Teddy  Green,  who  was  in  civvies. 

Bucyk,  35,  the  senior  member  of  the  staff, 
then  was  given  the  enjoyable  chore  of  carry- 
ing  the   Cup — the   oldest   trophy   In   North 
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American  sport — around  the  rink.  He  re- 
ceived a  thtinderous  ovation  and  a  big  grin 
creased  his  dark  features.  It  has  been  a  long, 
long  wait  for  The  "Chief,"  Westfall,  Eddie 
Johnston  and  a  few  of  the  other  Old  Guard 
who  knew  the  trying  last-place  days  of 
Boston's  hockey  fortunes. 

The  best  way  to  describe  the  dressing  room 
and  the  building  Itself  is  chaos,  sheer  and 
absolute  chaos.  There  are  people  who  have 
been  coming  to  hockey  games  In  this  town  for 
12,  15,  25  years  hoping  for  this  day.  Yesterday 
they  had  their  celebration — and  how! 

Sid  Solomon  HI,  vice-president  of  the 
Blues,  came  In  to  pay  his  respects  and  won  a 
well-round  of  good  wishes  from  all.  St.  Louis 
fought  the  good  fight.  It  Just  didn't  have 
enough  ammunition  to  keep  the  Bruins  from 
sweeping. 

Game  No.  4,  however,  was  a  helluva  lot 
tougher  than  the  flrst  three  for  the  B's. 

"The  Bruins,"  said  a  Toronto  writer  after 
the  second  period,  "have  a  bad  case  of  the 
slows." 

That  they  had.  They  had  to  rally  from  a 
2-1  deflclt  on  E^poslto's  goal  and  then  Bucyk 
scored  at  13:28  to  keep  the  game  "alive,"  Just 
when  It  looked  like  the  Blues'  defense  would 
cling  tenaciously  to  its  one-goal  lead. 

Rick  Smith  opened  the  scoring  for  the  B's 
on  a  3-VS.-3  tituatlon  at  6:28  of  the  flrst 
period.  Sanderson — who  else? — ^made  the  big 
play  on  this  one.  too,  as  he  swept  the  puck 
out  from  behind  the  St.  Louis  net  to  Rick, 
who  rifled  a  25-ft.  shot  into  the  top  right 
corner. 

"Red"  Berenson  tied  the  score  at  19:17 
when  he  converted  Bob  Plager's  rebound. 

Gary  Sabourln  created  a  2-1  lead  at  3:22 
of  the  second  period.  Frank  St.  lidarseUle  and 
Dallas  Smith  were  tangled  along  the  boards. 
Sabourln  picked  up  a  loose  puck  at  St.  Mar- 
seille's feet  and  drilled  a  low  slap  shot  to  the 
far  comer. 

Esposlto's  record-breaking  goal  came  at 
14:22  of  the  second  period  to  tie  the  game, 
2-2.  Espo  won  a  faceoff  with  Andre  Boudrtas 
and  slid  It  over  to  Ken  Hodge.  Big  Elen  made 
the  return  pass  and  Espo  beat  Hall  to  the  far 
corner  (stick  side) . 

Previously,  Espo  had  been  tied  with  two  of 
the  all-time  greats.  Maurice  "Rocket"  Rich- 
ard and  Jean  Bellveau,  both  of  Les  Cana- 
dlens, for  the  most  goals  In  a  single  playoff 
year.  His  13th  snapped  that  deadlock  and 
Hodge  obliged  by  getting  the  puck  for  Phil 
as  a  keepsake. 

When  Larry  Keenan  scored  on  a  back- 
hander after  Just  19  seconds  of  the  third 
period.  It  looked  like  curtains  for  the  Bs. 
Keenan.  an  InJury-prone  winger,  has  had  a 
knack  of  getting  big  goals  in  the  playoffs. 
This  time  his  backhander  caromed  off  the 
head  of  Goalie  Gerry  Cheevers  and  popped 
into  the  cage.  Phil  Goyette  was  screening 
the  netmlnder  at  the  time. 

It  was  tug  and  haul,  and  for  an  agonizing 
long  time  It  didn't  seem  the  Bruins  were 
going  to  pull  off  the  Wg  job.  However,  Little 
Johnny  McKenzle  took  care  of  that.  He  did 
some  deft  digging  and  stlckhandllng  along 
the  right  boards  and  finally  snapped  across 
a  pass  that  Bucyk  deflected  into  the  rigging 
at  13:28. 

Mr.  Orr  took  It  from  there. 

Today  there  will  be  a  ticker-tape  parade  in 
downtown  Boston  and  the  winner  of  the 
(>)nn  Smythe  Trophy  as  the  Most  'Valuable 
Player  In  the  playoffs  (Orr?)  will  be  an- 
nounced. 

But  that,  as  they  were  saying  about  this 
series  anyway,  will  be  an  antl-cllmax. 

ICE   PICKINCS 

Bruce  Hood  worked  a  rather  odd  game,  but 
nobody's  complaining.  He  called  some  need- 
less penalties — Boudruas  and  Fred  Stanfleld 
for  roughing — but  he  then  let  another  go. 
For  Instance,  Tim  Ecclestone  rapped  Don 
Awrey  in  the  bead  with  his  stick  and  dased 
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t  le 


the  B"s  defenseman   lat«    In 
penalty  .  .  ■  There  were  a 
signs  about  the  bulltUng.  One 
read:  -Bruins  We  Luv  Ya."  . 
Page  and  Mrs.  Sam  Vldetta  of 
showed  up  wearing  Bruins'  Je- 
what  number  on  the  back? 
gooee  .  .  .  Bob  Plager  hit 
Jolting  check  almost  at  the 
Ush  the  game  .   .  .  Esposlto 
goal  on  the  power  play  in  the 
but   Hood   disallowed   It.   He 
tipped  m  Stanfleld's  shot  while 
held  above  his  shoulders 

BRUINS  PLAYOFF  SCORING 
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GP 


Phil  Ejposito I* 

Bobby  Orr }« 

Joftnny  Bueyk  j* 

Johnny  McKenzis 1« 

Fr«dSUn6«y 1« 

Ken  Hodge    ...   jj 

Wayne  Casfttnan 1* 

t(Wi«  Westfall 1* 

Ocftk  Sanderson j< 

Wayne  Carkton U 

Don  Awray      }♦ 

Dallas  Smith I* 

DonfMarcottt }* 

Riek  Smith 13 

BiMSpsef ; 

Jim  LoreiO  }» 


G«try  Chewers. 

DanScnocK 

BHILessuk 

Gary  OoaH 

Eddie  Johnston. 


13 
9 

II 
i 
4 

3 
5 
3 
5 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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1 
1 

I 
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St.   Lovils  . 
Boston 


111     0—3 
1     1     1     1—4 

first  period:  1.  Boston,  R.  femith  1  (San- 
derson) 5:28;  2.  St.  Louis.  lerenson  7  (R. 
Pla«er  Eccleetone)  19:17.  Pen.  ilUes— Sander- 
son 0:40:  Portln  4:41;  Plcaii  4:41:  Eccle- 
stone  4:41:  Orr  4:41;  McKe^e  4:41;  Mc- 
Kenzle  7:13;  Hard  8:07;  aunfleld  12:58: 
Awrey  18:04;  Boudrlas  18:36;  $tanfleld  18:36. 

Second  period:  3.  St.  Louis,  Babourtn  5  (St. 
MarselUe)  3:23;  4.  Boston.  Esposlto  13 
(Hodtte)  14:22.  PenalUe*— S^derson  4:21: 
SreiSjn   6:32;    UcKenzle    li:55;    D.   Smith 

Third  period:  5.  St.  Louis,  keenan  7  (Goy- 
ette.  Robert*)  0:  19;  6.  Baton.  ""-""  " 
(McKenzle,    R.    Smith)     13:Jl8. 
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Bucyk  11 
Penalties — 


7  10 

8  13 


0—31 
1—32 


Esposlto  6:15;  POrtln  6:15;  B,  Plager  8:25. 

Overtime  period:  7.  Boston  Orr  9  (Sander 
son)  0:40. 
Shot*  on  goal  by: 

St.   Louis ^* 

Boston fO 
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I  Prom  the  Boston  Recort  I  American 
May  11.  1970 
wrv*  Wattd  a  Long  Tnii— Schmidt 
(Br  Ed  GUlool^) 
Hysteria,   pandemonium.  Ilunacy.    Call    It 
what  you  wlU  because  no  words  can  come 
close    to    apUy    describing    the    wildest   and 
wettest  scene  that  took  pla^e  In  the  Bruins 
dressing  room  for  mors  tha»  two  hours  yes- 
terday after  they  captured  1*ie  elusive  Stan- 
Beer  and  champagne  were  jsprayed  endless- 
ly as  the  pUyers  drenched  «ns  and  all  with 
the  foamy  and  bubbly  stuff  in  an  unbeUev- 
able  dlspUy  of  uncontrolled.  Joy  and  ecstacy. 
•The  celebration  In  1941  *ras  a  wake  com- 
pared  to   this,"    exclaimed   Gen.   Mgr.   MUt 
Schmidt   who   was   a   meo*»er   of   the   last 
Bruins   team    to    win   the  I  coveted    Stanley 

"But  you  have  to  conalier  we've  waited 
a   long   time    (2»-y«r»)    f<^  thii  one."  he 

added. 

When  the  beer  and  champagne  supply  was 
nearly  exhausted  about  an  hour  after  the 
oslebiatlon  began,  the  placers  ^;^*»';J^ 
dunking     everyone     in     t%e     -*"  •" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  by  one,  from  Weston  Adams,  Jr.,  to 
the  writers  who  covered  the  team  all  season, 
everyone  was  carried  to  the  showers  by  the 
players,  especially  Wayne  Carleton  and  Rick 
Smith.  ^         .„    . 

Bruins  captain  Teddy  Green  who  missed 
the  season  because  of  the  brain  Injury  en- 
tered the  dressing  room  neatly  attired  but 
before  long  he  was  running  around  In  his 
tee  shirt  and  undershorts. 

The  four-foot  tall  sterling  sUver  Stanley 
Cup  was  passed  from  player  to  player  and 
each  took  a  turn  drinking  champagne  from 
the  top  of  the  trophy. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  single  out  any 
one  player  who  was  more  excited  than  Mr. 
Excitement  himself.  Bobby  Orr,  the  B's  su- 
per-star who  scored  the  winning  goal. 

The  young  super-star,  who  kept  pounding 
his  fists  on  the  lockers  and  praising  hU 
teammates,  had  the  numcrloal  experts  work- 
ing. 

"Number  lour  scored  the  winning  goal  at 
40  seconds  of  the  fourth  period  of  the  fourth 
game  In  his  fourth  season  with  the  Bruins," 
one  explained  as  though  he  were  going  to 
play  all  fours  In  the  niunber  Monday. 

"If  they  wrote  a  script,  you  couldn't  have 
asked  for  a  better  ending."  goalie  Eddie 
Johnston  remarked  referring  to  Orr's  scoring 
the  winning  tally. 

"We  finally  got  It,"  Eddie  WestfaU  chanted 
as  he  poured  a  bottle  of  beer  on  his  pal 
Johnny  (Chief)  Bucyk.  a  couple  of  veterans 
who  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  beer  and 
champagne  celebration. 

"It  lelt  Just  great,"  Bucyk  repUed  when 
asked  his  feelings  while  carrying  the  Stanley 
Cup  around  the  Ice  lor  the  fans  to  view. 

Coach  Harry  Slndeen.  dunked  in  the  show- 
ers twice,  summed  up  the  bedlam  in  the 
dressing  room  staUng.  "Nothing  can  compare 
with  the  feeling  you  get  winning  the  cham- 
pionship the  first  time." 

Orr  almost  gagged  when  he  was  drinking 
champagne  from  the  Stanley  Cup  and  West- 
faU said.  "Bobby,  it  you  could  only  skate 
and  shoot,  you  might  make  this  team." 

Garnet  "Ace"  Bailey,  who  missed  the  play- 
offs because  of  an  Injury,  also  stripped  to 
his  shorts  and  tee  shirt  and  Joined  In  on 
the  celebration. 

After  a  while,  he  raced  from  the  main  part 
of  the  dressing  room  spraying  beer  and  shout- 
ing. "These  guys  aren't  nuts,  they're  crazy." 
Down  the  haU  in  the  Celtics  dressing  room, 
the  champagne  was  flowing  freely  but  none 
of  It  was  being  watted.  The  wives  were  toast- 
ing their  champions. 

Ldt  Stjspxnsion  on  B's  Orxxn 

Ted  Green,  the  Bruins"  defenseman  who 
underwent  brain  surgery  after  a  high  stick- 
ing incident  vrith  Wayne  Makl  on  Sept.  21, 
has  finished  his  13-game  suspension  and  is 
eligible  to  play  next  season. 

NHL  President  Clarence  Campbell  Informed 
B's  Gen.  Mgr.  Milt  Schmidt  of  the  news  in 
a  letter. 

"This  will  confirm  my  oral  advice  to  you 
that  I  have  received  the  reports  of  Dr.  Michel 
Richard,  neurosurgeon  of  Ottawa  who  was 
In  charge  of  Green  foUowlng  his  injury  and 
<rf  Dr.  Robet  Gojemann,  head  neurologist  of 
the  Mass.  General  Hospital,  who  has  ex- 
amined and  tested  Green  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  past  six  months. 

"Both  these  medical  experts  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Green  was  physically  fit 
to  play  hockey  at  the  end  of  March.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  established  April  1.  1970  as  the 
date  on  which  Green's  suspension  of  13 
games  took  effect." 

Since  that  date  the  B's  have  played  three 
regular  season  games  and  14  playoff  games. 
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player  in  National  Hockey  League  history  to 
win  four  major  teophles  today  as  he  was 
awarded  the  Conn  Smythe  trophy  as  the 
most  valuable  player  in  the  Stanley  Cup 
playoffs. 

Earlier.  Orr  received  the  Art  Ross  trophy 
for  leading  the  NHL  In  aoorlng  with  120 
points,  the  Hart  trophy  as  the  league's  most 
valuable  player  and  the  Norrts  trophy  for  a 
third  sUaight  year  as  the  league's  top 
deienseniau. 

Orrs  scoring  of  the  Stanley  Cup  winning 
goal  In  overtime  yesterday,  which  gave  the 
Bruins  a  4-3  victory  over  the  St.  Louis  Blues, 
dispelled  uncertainties  in  the  minds  of  sev- 
eral voters  because  of  the  number  of  worthy 
candidates. 

Tbe  modest  Orr  remained  a  modest  man 
yesterday,  even  after  the  most  thrilling  goal 
of  his  career.  He  Insisted  that  the  part  he 
played  in  the  win  was  secondary  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  team. 

They  did  aU  the  work. '  he  said,  "Like  on 
that  wlnnnlng  goal.  Derek  Sanderson  made 
the  play,  aU  I  did  was  Just  put  the  puck  In 
the  net." 


Uliiiaiiig       ^.».,™-       —       _•»«..       - 

Schmidt,  fully  clothed,  wai  on*  ct  wm  nn«. 


shower     and 


[Prom  the  Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger. 

May   11,   1970] 
0«  MoEB  TWWKT  Foa  Oaa  Mantel 
BOSTON.— Bobby   Orr,   the  Boston   Bruins 
spectacular    defei»seman,    became    the    first 


(From   the   Qulncy   Patriot  ledger. 
May    11,    19701 
No  Disputing   BatriNS"  Possession  of 
Stanlet   Cup 
(By  Roger  Barry) 
Boston. — There's    no    dispute    about    the 
Brums'  right  to  the  Stanley  Cup,  but  therell 
be    controversy    Indefinitely    about    tactics 
used  by  their  last  two  opponents,  the  Chi- 
cago Black  Hawks  and  St.  Louis  Blues. 

First  Billy  Reay,  the  Chicago  coach,  per- 
mitted the  Bruins  to  put  the  handcuffs  on 
Bobby  Hull,  the  heavyweight  forward  who 
scores  more  goals  per  season  than  anyone 

ever. 

The  Bruins'  Ed  Westfall  checked  HuU  so 
thoroughly,  with  help  from  his  teanimates. 
that  he  outscored  the  great  scorer  4s  well 
as  outshootlng  t.\m.  ( 

Then  Scotty  Bowman,  the  St.  Louis  iwach. 
did  two  things  which  wlU  continue  ttr^)e 
questioned : 

He  used  both  Jacques  Plante  and  Ernie 
Wakely  as  goalkeepers  before  using  Glenn 
(Mr.  GoaUe)  Hall  in  the  third  game  of  the 
four-game  final  series. 

And  before  using  HaU.  he  committed  him- 
self to  a  one-on-one  defense  against  Bob  Orr 
which  seemed  destined  to  faUure  from  the 
start  because  of  the  Inferior  St.  Louis  per- 
sonnel. It  failed. 

Why  didn't  Bowman  play  Hall  against  the 
Bruins  from  the  start?  Before  the  start  he 
said.  "Va  continue  to  rotate  my  goalkeepers 
as  I  have  been,  which  means  I'U  probably 
use  Plante.  Wakely  and  HaU  In  that  order." 
Said  Montreal  coach  Claude  Ruel  yesterday. 
"In  a  series  like  this  you  go  with  your  best. 
Tou  have  to  go  with  your  best.  Who  is  their 
best  goalkeeper?  HaU  la.". 

The  Blues  played  their  two  best  games — 
yesterday's  was  their  best — in  front  of  HaU, 
even  though  both  games  were  played  in  Bos- 
ton Garden.  Had  Hall  been  in  the  series  from 
the  start,  he  might  have  made  a  difference. 
How  much  difference?  The  series  might 
have  gone  six  games,  but  the  Brtiins  probably 
would  have  won.  anyway. 

Reay,  who  was  here  yesterday,  has  been 
questioned  so  mtich  about  the  HuU  business 
he's  not  Interested  In  hearing  any  more  about 
It.  Bowman  wlU  probably  be  as  fed  up  with 
questions  about  defensing  Orr  and  not  using 
HaU  more  befcxv  long. 

ICS   CUBES 

The  winner  of  the  Conn  Smythe  Trophy  as 
the  outstanding  player  In  the  playoffs,  by 
vote  of  the  NaUonal  Hockey  League's  Board 
of  Governors,  was  scheduled  to  be  announced 
this  noon.  The  winner  was  schedtUed  to  be 
Ui.  Orr.  Bob's  scoring  of  the  Cup-wlnnlng 
goal  dlssprtled  uncertainty  In  the  minds  of 
several  voters,  because  of  the  number  of 
worthy  candidates.  Harry  Slnden,  the  Bruins' 
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coach,  admitted  after  the  game  he  was  con- 
cerned early  In  the  first  period  when  Noel 
Plcard  came  off  the  St.  LouU  bench  to  grab 
Orr  m  a  flareup  caused  by  Don  Awrey  and 
the  Blues'  Tim  Ecclestone.  "I  was  afraid  may- 
be Plcard  was  being  sent  out  to  get  him," 
said  Slnden.  Plcard  U  a  225-pound  former 
police  officer  acquired  by  St.  Louis  In  1967 
primarily  for  hU  fighUng  ability,  but  he  has 
become  a  pretty  good  defenseman.  He  didn't 
get  Orr. 

Bob  beat  Larry  Keenan  to  a  loose  puck, 
passed  to  Derek  Sanderson  against  the  end 
boards  then  flipped  Sandy's  return  pass  be- 
tween Hall's  pad  for  the  winrUng  goal  at  40 
seconds  of  the  overtime  period.  It  was  the 
Bruins'  first  overtime  win  In  a  playoff  game 
since  March  27,  1958.  when  Jerry  Toppozzlnl 
scored  at  4:46  to  beat  the  Rangers  In  New 
York  by  the  same  score,  4-3.  It  was  their  first 
overtime  win  here  since  March  29,  1353.  when 
Jack  Mclntyre  scored  at  12:29  to  beat  Detroit 
and  Terry  Sawchuk  here.  2-1.  And  the 
Bruins'  all-time  playoff  record  for  overtime 
games  is  now  17  virlns,  24  losses  and  three  ties. 
So  there.  * 

Ted  Green  to  Eddie  Johnston:  "This  Is  the 
only  way  to  win  something  like  this,  with  a 
real  smash  ending.  ThlF  is  something  to  re- 
member. A  6-1  game  or  something  like  that 
wouldn't  mean  as  much."  The  Bruins  have 
been  Informed  by  NHL  president  Clarence  S. 
Campbell  that  Green's  13-game  suspension 
for  his  fall  altercation  with  Wayne  MaW  of 
St.  Louis  has  been  completed.  Ted  will  re- 
main here  the  remainder  of  this  week  for 
the  team's  parties  and  some  golf  before 
returning  to  his  home  In  Transcona,  near 
Winnipeg.  ^^,  , 

Slnden:  "I'm  glad  for  guys  Uke  the  Chief 
(Johnny  Bucyk)  and  Eddie  Jay  (Johnston) 
and  Eddie  WestfaU  and  who  else — Greenle. 
They're  good  hockey  players,  and  after  my 
first  year  here  (1966-87).  when  we  finished 
away  down  In  the  mud.  I  said  to  them.  Your 
day  WlU  come.  This  Is  the  way  It  should  be 
for  guys  Uke  them."  .  .  .  Bucyk:  "It  took  me 
a  lltUe  while  (16  seasons)  to  get  a  piece  of 
it.  but  I  was  sure  we  would  this  time.  We're 
a  good  team." 

Don  Awrey:  "This  was  by  far  the  beet 
game  St.  Louis  played.  Boy.  they  were  tough. 
I'd  say  maybe  ti^ta  was  the  toughest  game  of 
aU  we've  had.  But  we  weren't  completely 
surprised.  They  were  pretty  tough  to  play 
during  the  season,  too."  .  .  .  PhU  Esposlto 
deflected  a  Pred  Stanfleld  shot  Into  the  St. 
Louis  goal  at  7:30  of  the  second  period,  but 
referee  Bruce  Hood  ruled  no  goal,  that  Espo- 
slto's  stick  had  been  above  his  shoulders. 
Thus  Phil's  record-breaking  goal  four  min- 
utes later  was  a  more  satisfactory  way  for 
him  to  make  the  record  book.  "That's  now," 
said  the  long-armed  center.  "At  the  time  (of 
the  deflecUon)  I  was  Just  thinking  alwut 
vrinnlng,  not  records." 

Detroit  Coach  Ned  Harkness  and  Gordle 
Howe  were  here  foe  television  roles  with  Red 
KeUy.  Also  here  were  two  Bruins  of  the 
1940e,  Bep  Guldolln  and  Ken  Smith,  and 
Toronto's  Mike  Walton.  The  girls  wearing 
Bruins'  No.  4  Jerseys  were  Mrs.  George  Page 
and  Mrs.  Sam  Vldetta,  wife  of  the  hospital- 
ized Colonial  Coimtry  Club  goal  profes- 
sional. "Bobby  dared  them  to  wear  them." 
said  Page,  "and  they  took  Mm  up.  They 
were  both  melting  after  one  period." 

[Prom  the  QvOncy  Patriot  Ledger, 

May  1,1970] 

Mat  10  Was  tbk  GwtATKST  Dat  fo«  Aix  or 

Thzm 

(By  Joe  Gordon) 

Boston. — Harry  Slnden  stared  at  the  small 

gathering  In  his  office.  Just  outside  the  main 

dressing    quarters   of   the   Bruins'   dressing 

room. 

He  stared,  but  he  dldnt  see  who  was  then. 
"What  day  is  this,"  he  asked.  Somebody  told 
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him  It  was  May  10,  1970.  He  turned  slowly 
and  a  smile  began  to  form  on  his  lips. 

"May  10."  he  repeated.  "That's  eight 
months  to  the  day  that  we  started  training 
camp  thU  season.  This  is  a  day  I'm  never 
going  to  forget.  It's  the  greatest  day  of  my 
life. 

■It's  the  greatest  day  In  their  Uves,  too, 
he  said,  pointing  to-  ard  the  Bruins  who  were 
on  a  wild  celebrating  rampage  in  their  dress- 
ing room. 

•It's  the  greatest  day  for  everybody  on 
this  team  because  none  of  them  have  ever 
had  their  name  engraved  on  that  thing 
before." 

"That  thing"  was  the  Stanley  Cup.  Now 
Ken  Hodge  ran  through  the  corridor  leading 
to  trainer  Dan  Canney's  room  carrying  the 
massive  piece  of  silverware  on  his  shoulders. 
Now  Wayne  Carleton  poured  a  mixture  of 
beer  and  champagne  Into  the  bowl  perched 
atop  the  trophy  that  U  so  Important  to  ev- 
ery professional  hockey  player. 

Now  MUt  Schmidt  (Bruins'  general  man- 
ager) and  Slnden  are  carried  with  aU  their 
clothes  on  into  the  shower  room  for  the 
traditional  dousing. 

Slnden  came  back  to  his  office,  the  Joyous 
mob  stlU  gaining  momentum  in  the  back- 
ground saying.  "Sure,  there  are  going  to 
be  many  more  of  these  kinds  of  days  In  Bos- 
ton, but  none  of  them  wlU  ever  be  like  this 
one  and  that's  because  1"-  s  the  first  one  for 
ihem."  And  for  Slnden,  as  well. 

•I  feel  so  happy  for  guys  like  Chief 
(Johnny  Bucyk)  and  Eddie  Westfall."  Slnden 
went  on.  "They  went  through  so  much  hell 
when  they  were  losing  year  alter  year,  espe- 
cially Bucyk.  He  deserves  this.  I  know  what 
It's  like  because  I  was  through  It  one  year, 
too. 

"But  not  now.  I  think  this  Is  the  best 
Boston  Bruins  team  that  there  ever  was. 
What  other  team  had  a  guy  like  Bobby  Orr? 
What  other  team  had  a  guy  like  Orr  and 
then  a  guy  like  Phil  Esposlto  on  top  of 
that." 

The  "mob"  had  run  out  of  people  In  the 
main  room  to  throw  in  the  shower.  They 
Infiltrated  the  peaceful  confines  of  Slnden's 
office.  Carleton  carried  the  TV  voice  of  the 
Bruins.  Don  Earle  of  Channel  38,  Into  the 
shower  and  then  came  back  for  Doug  Orr, 
Bobby's  father.  Harold  Sanderson.  Derek's 
father,  along  with  Pred  Stanfleld's  father,  al- 
ready had  had  their  trips. 

In  contrast  to  the  wUd  scene  In  the  Bruins' 
room,  the  scene  In  the  St.  Louis  Blues'  room 
was  funereal. 

Of  aU  the  players  on  the  Blues,  only  rookie 
goaltender  Emle  Wakely  was  In  a  talking 
mood.  Wakely  played  extremely  well  during 
the  season  for  the  Blues,  with  Glenn  HaU 
and  Jacques  Plante  as  "tutors". 

"There's  no  way  of  actually  teUing  how 
much  It  has  helped  me  to  come  up  with  a 
team  that  has  two  of  the  best  aU-tlme  goal- 
ies playing  on  It,"  said  Wakely.  who  played 
30  regular-season  games  and  then  lost  aU 
four  playoff  games  he  appeared  In. 

"AU  I  know  U  they  have  been  very  help- 
ful." he  went  on.  "Especially  Jacques.  He  has 
pointed  out  things  that  I've  been  doing 
wrong  and  tries  to  help  me  straighten  them 
out. 

"I  have  tried  to  pattern  myself  after  the 
best  part  of  each  one's  style."  If  Wakely 
should  succeed  In  attaining  that  goal  of 
picking  up  the  best  of  both  goaUes'  styles, 
the  Blues  wont  have  to  worry  about  losing 
any  more  Stanley  Cup  finals  in  fotir  straight 
games. 

Eddie  Johnston,  one  of  the  veterans  of 
the  lean  years  with  the  Bruins,  had  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  Job  turned  In  by  Gerry 
Cheevers  during  the  playoffs.  Johnston  and 
Cheevers  spUt  the  goaltendlng  chores  during 
the  regular  season,  but  CheevMs  was  12-1 
and  Johnston  0-1  In  the  playoffs. 
"He  was  groat  and  he's  one  of  the  big 
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reasons  we  won  this  thing. "  said  Johnston. 
"He  kept  us  in  there  when  he  had  to.  Of 
course,  Bobby  Orr  was  the  big  one  again." 

Orr  doesn't  say  very  much  In  the  way  of 
quotable  quotes.  He's  not  the  flashy  person- 
aUty  that  Sanderson  is.  and  yesterday  was 
no  different.  He  insisted  that  the  part  he 
played  in  the  win  was  secondary  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  team. 

"They  did  aU  the  work, "  he  said,  "like  on 
that  winning  goal.  Sandy  made  the  play; 
all  I  did  was  Just  put  the  puck  in  the  net." 

There   are   those  who   hope  Bobby   never 
chauges.  They  hofje  he  remains  modest  and 
keeps  putting  the  puck  In  the  net. 
Score  by  periods 

St.  Louis 1     1     1     0—3 

Boston 111     1 — 4 

First  Period :  1 ,  Boston,  R.  Smith  1  (Sander- 
son) 5:28;  2.  St.  LotUs,  Berenson  7  (R.  Plager. 
Ecclestone)  19:17. 

PenalUes — Sanderson  0:40;  PorUn  4:41; 
Plcard  4:41;  Ecclestone  4:41;  Orr  4:41; 
McKenzle  4:41;  McKenzle  7:13;  Plcard  8:07; 
Stanfleld  12:68;  Awrey  16:04;  Boudrlas  18:36: 
Stanfleld  18:36. 

Second  Period:  3,  St.  Louis,  Sabourln  5  (St. 
Marseille)  3:22;  4.  Boston,  E^>06lto  13 
(Hodge)  14:22. 

Penalties — Sanderson  4:21;  Berenson  6:32; 
McKenzle  11:55;  D.  Smith  18:62. 

Third  Period:  6.  St.  Lotxis,  Keenan  7 
(Goyette,  Roberts)  0:19;  6,  Boston.  Bucyk  11 
(McKenzle.  R.  Smith)  13:28. 

Penalties— Esposlto  8:15;  Portln  6:16;  R. 
Plager  8: 25. 

Overtime  Period:  7.  Boston.  Orr  9  (Sander- 
son) #!%0. 

Shots  on  goal  by: 

St.  Louis 14  7  10    0—31 

Boston 10  8  13     1 — 32 

Attendance:  14336. 

f  Prom  the  Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger. 

May  11,  1970) 

Much  Gbeen  for  Blues 

(By  Joe  Gordon) 

Boston. — Scotty  Bowman  wouldn't  admit 
to  any  frustration  yesterday  in  the  St.  Louis 
Blues  dressing  room  after  the  Bruins  had 
won  a  sudden-death  overtime  game  to  take 
the  final  Stanley  Cup  series  in  four  straight 
games. 

Bowman,  coach  and  general  manager  of 
the  Blues,  stirprislngly  baUted  at  the  thought 
of  fnistratlon,  despite  the  fact  that  his  club 
has  reached  the  Stanley  Cup  flnals  three 
consecutive  years,  and  has  seen  the  cup  fade 
away  in  12  straight  games,  or  three  sweeps. 
Yesterday's  score  was  4-3. 

"Everybody  knows  they're  a  better  club," 
said  Bowman,  referring  to  the  Bruins,  "so 
why  should  we  be  frustrated  because  we  lost 
to  them?  Besides,  the  $8,600  doUars  we  won 
is  a  lot  of  consolation.  When  you  flgtire  we've 
won  that  amount  three  times  now.  It's  a  lot 
of  money  we've  made." 

Bowman  said  It  again.  "They're  a  better 
team  than  we  are."  He  said  It  in  St.  Louis 
after  the  Bniins  won  the  first  game  of  the 
series,  and  he  never  stopped  saying  It. 

Prom  the  looks  on  the  Blues'  faces  as  they 
sat  In  the  visitors'  dressing  room,  they  did 
not  share  Bowman's  lack  of  frustration.  Vet- 
eran goaUe  Glenn  Hall,  who  played  the  two 
games  in  Boston  and  who  kept  the  Blues  in 
yesterday's  game  with  his  exceUent  goal- 
tendlng. had  no  Intention  of  discussing  the 
series  with  any  writer. 

He  dressed  hurriedly  and  left  even  faster. 
Red  Berenson,  a  high-scoring  center  Ice  man. 
foUowed  suit  as  did  most  of  the  other  Blus. 
They  dldnt  act  Uke  men  who  felt  no  frus- 
tration. 

Bowman  was  perfectly  wUllng  to  discuss 
the  series.  "This  was  our  best  game,  no  doubt 
about  that."  he  offered.  "We  usually  get  out- 
shot  pretty  badly  here  (at  Boston  OardMi), 
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but    It    was   eyen    today."  Even 
periods  until  Bobby  Orr  scored 
onds  of  overtime. 

"We  were  going  to  gamble  in 
time  period  if  we  got  the  chance, 
man.  -We  dldn  t  even  get  the  ; 
our  end.  You  can  see  now  why  we 
overtimes  during  the  season— the 
get  stronger. 

"I'm  proud  of  what  my  team 
Bowman   went   on.   "We    were 
close    to   humiliation   until    toda  r 
stood  up  to  them  pretty  good. 
laugh  at  us  now." 

Speaking  of  gambles.  Orr's 
had  the  puck  not  gone  in.  mlgh^ 
suited  In  a  St.  Louis  breakaway 
bled  when  he  worked  a  give-and 
Derek  Sanderson  in  the  corner. 
"I  wasn't  surprised  one  bit  by 
commented  Bowman.  "Sure,  it 

for  him.  but  that  kid  would  have 

on  time  if  he  hadn  t  put   the 

net.  BeUeve  me,  he  would  have 

cover  up." 

The  Blues,  of  course,  had  their 

wall    yesterday,    but    Bowman 

Bruins  might  be  a  little  tight  as 

into  the  game. 

Of  course  they  wanted  to 

and  win  It  at  home."  he  said.    So 

effect  on   our  strategy    We  tried 

more  aggressively  In  their  end  W« 

of  good  chances,  too.  but  we 

That's  the  difference  between  t 

sions. 

"The    trouble    with    playing 

Brums  Is  that  they  have  so  many 

have  to  contain.  They  get  goaU  ' 

lines,  ant  their  defensemen  score 

too  much  to  stop 

(From  the  Quincy   Patriot  Ledder.  May   11 

1970] 
THau  Fo«»im  CHAstr-ioNS  Cbxjib^tx  RrrtJRN 
or  Cup 
(By  Roger  Barry) 
Boston.— Three  men   who  placed  for   the 
Bruins'  Stanley  Cup  Champions     ' 
1941    Joined    in    celebrating    th< 
drought  which  lasted  29  years  lai  t  night 

Participating   in   the   merrimsnt   In   and 
around  the  Bruins'  dressing  room  were  Milt 
Schmidt,  Johnny  Crawford  and  pit  Clapper 
Schmidt    Is    here    regularly 
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Bruins'  general  manager,  wbote  Judgment 
of  talent  has  been  responsible  for  the  as- 
sembly ol  the  new  champions.  Hje  was  a  star 
center  for  the  pre-World  War  n  winners. 

Clapper,  a  r.ght  wing  as  a  youngster  for 
the  champion  Bruins  of  1929.  »-as  a  star 
defenseman  for  the  two  pre-\rar  winners 
Now  63  years  old.  he  s  tanned  aid  trim  and 
in  buslneas  in  Peterborough,  Ontario. 

Crawford  was  also  a  star  defenseman 
and  as  Bruins'  c*ptaln  he  succe^^led  Clapper 
and  preceded  Schmidt.  Johnn(y  has  lived 
for  many  years  In  CentervlUe  fcnd  operates 
an  extensive  wholesale  paper  business  In 
Southeastern  Massachusetts. 

Said  Cl»pper.  "Its  always  grei t  to  see  your 
team  win  a  game  and  even  greater  when  you 
see  them  win  the  Stanley  Cup.  Uj  heart  has 
always  been  with  the  people  he^e,  where  l\e 
had  so  many  wonderful  frlendsj  and  I'm  de 
lighted  for  these  great  fans.         I 

Said  Crawford,  who  also  playol  for  Clapper 
when  Dlt  coached  the  Brulni ,  "That  kid 
(Bob  Orr)  la  Just  absolutely  unbelievable 
I've  never  seen  anything  like  ilm.  or  even 
cloee.  He's  Just  always  on  the  net  with  that 
shot.  Some  of  these  other  guys  should  copy 
hUn." 

Sztractlng  a  pen  from  his  suit  Jacket. 
Crawford  pushed  his  250  pounds  ("I'm  only 
five  pounds  over  my  playing  walght  of  195") 
into  the  mass  in  the  pulsating  room,  saying, 
"I've  never  been  in  here  before  but  ITe  gott* 
get  his  autograph."  I 

Schmidt,  an  Intense  playerJ  retained  hU 
intensity  after  becoming  the  Bruins"  coach 
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And  as  general  manager  he  Is  a  mass  of  per- 
spiration after  most  games. 

But  he  was  damper  than  usual  less  than 
an  hour  after  Orr's  winning  goal,  for  his 
players  gave  him  a  ride  Into  the  showers, 
expensive  suit  and  all. 

As  Orr  began  hU  winning  play  Schmidt 
was  apprehensive  first,  he  admitted  after- 
ward. He  thought  the  agile  young  defense- 
man  was  about  to  be  trapped  deep  In  the 
St.  Louis  zone,  leaving  Don  Awrey  back 
against  a  two-man  St.  Louis  break. 

"We  got  trapped  like  that  once  in  over- 
time," he  said  grinning.  "In  1938,  I  think, 
against  Toronto,  and  George  Parsons  scored 
the  winning  goal  against  us. 

"In  the  dressing  room  Ross  (Art,  Bruins' 
coach  at  the  time)  said,  the  Krauts  (Woody 
Dumart.  Bobby  Bauer.  Schmidt)  will  start; 
we'll  see  if  we  can  surprise  them  with  a 
quick  one. 

•We  did,  all  right."  chortled  Milt.  'We  got 
trapped  I" 

Ross  was  manager.  Cooney  Welland  coach 
of  the  Bruins'  last  Stanley  Cup  champions, 
Ross.  Bauer  and  Win  Green,  the  trainer,  are 
deceased. 

The  Bruins  defensemen  besides  Clapper 
and  Crawford  were  Des  Smith,  father  of 
Oakland's  Gary,  and  Jack  Shewchuk.  They 
had  two  other  playoff  lines  besides  the 
Krauts.  Art  Jackson  playing  with  Roy  Con- 
acher  and  Eddie  Wiseman  and  Pat  McReavy 
with  Herb  Cain  and  Terry  Reardon.  Art 
Jackson  and  Mel  (Sudden  Death)  Hill,  were 
reserve  forwards.  Flash  HoUett  the  busy 
handyman,  playing  defense,  forward  and 
killing  penalties.  The  goalkeeper  was  Prank 
Brimsek. 

BUI  Cowley,  who  centered  for  Conacher 
and  Wiseman,  was  the  NHL  scoring  cham- 
pion but  he  played  Uttle  in  the  playoffs  be- 
cause of  a  knee  Injury,  Jackson  substituting 
for  him. 

Smith  is  involved  In  trotting  track  opera- 
tions In  Ottawa  and  Shewchuk  has  a  car 
agency  in  Brantford.  Dumart,  Schmidt's 
neighbor  in  Needham,  has  his  own  sporting 
goods  business  and  Cowley  operates  a  hotel 
and  grill  in  Ottawa.  Conacher  Is  a  sale  repre- 
sentative in  Toronto,  Wiseman  and  Hill  both 
establUhed  In  bxasiness  in  the  Far  West, 
Wiseman  as  an  insurance  broker.  Hill  as  a 
cola  distributor. 

Reardon  is  general  manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican Leagues  Baltimore  Clippers,  McReavy 
employed  by  a  wholesale  distributor  in 
North  Bay.  Jackson  is  in  the  production  de- 
partment of  a  St.  Catharines  industrial 
plant,  Hollett  with  a  Toronto  investments 

firm. 

Brimsek  Is  a  railroad  engineer  In  Eveleth, 
Minnesota,  Welland  coach  of  the  Harvard 
University  hockey  team. 

The  Bruins  won  their  last  Stanley  Cup 
before  yesterday  by  beating  Toronto  In  seven 
games  then  beating  the  Detroit  Red  Wings 
In  four.  Of  those  who  wrote  of  their  feats 
Herb  Ralby  is  the  Bruins'  publicist.  Henry 
McKenna  recovering  from  a  severe  hip  In- 
Jury.  BUI  King  in  another  business.  Arthur 
Slegel,  Web  Morse.  Vic  Jones.  Doc  Mooney, 
BlU  Grimes.  John  GUlooly  and  Jimmy  Bagley 
are  deceased.  So  is  Prank  Ryan,  the  play-by- 
play radio  announcer,  whose  standard 
phrases  still  live  in  Johnny  Pesky's  imita- 
tions. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACCLAIMED 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  TJTaH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  good  friends  In  the  building 
Industry,    Richards   Prows   of   Murray, 


Utah,  has  Ulked  to  me  a  number  of 
times  about  a  subject  which  concenu 
him  greatly;  that  is.  providing  alterna- 
tives to  academic  higher  education. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Mr. 
Prows'  conclusions,  I  believe  he  makes 
some  valid  points  in  a  recent  letter,  from 
which  I  quote : 

I  am  past  the  point  of  asking  that  proper 
attention  be  given  to  the  providing  of  al- 
temativea  to  academic  higher  education  fa- 
clUUes  ...  I  am  demanding  It  In  the  interest 
of  my  own  youngsters,  who  may  or  may  not 
want  to  go  to  college  (academic) ,  the  young- 
sters who  drop  out  of  our  academic  colleges 
(two-thirds  of  all  who  enter)  and  those 
who  don't  get  the  opportunity. 

In  the  face  of  rising  technical  needs,  we 
should  become  vocationally  and  technically 
oriented  rather  than  academic.  We  already 
have  more  than  adequate  institutions  to 
satisfy  the  academic  side  of  education.  Its 
about  time  that  the  total  "world  of  work"  be 
given  proper  attention  and  recognition.  This 
ftieans  the  funding  of  vocational  programs 
already  authorized.  pubUc  relations  programs 
that  will  improve  the  "Image"  of  the  voca- 
tional or  technical  worker  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  local  school  systems  to  Introduce  our 
young  people  to  the  vocations  at  an  early 
age. 

I  feel  the  state  of  Utah  Is  particularly 
guilty  of  overemphasis  on  the  academic  side 
to  the  disadvantage  of  our  economy  and  the 
social  welfare  of  our  people.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  the  best  way  to  attract  industry 
(as  evidenced  by  the  inquiries  companies 
make  as  they  consider  locating  In  our 
state)  Is  to  become  a  vocational-technical 
oriented  state  .  .  .  this  will  result  in  benefits 
to  our  state  from  an  economic  standpoint 
providing  new  Jobs,  etc.,  and  will  have  a 
great  social  Impact,  particularly  as  Images 
are  Improved  and  pride  develops  In  those 
who  work  with  their  hands. 

Further  .  .  .  our  current  labor  laws  are 
destructive  to  our  young  people.  The  mini- 
mum wage  precludes  young  people,  who 
must  have  something  productive  to  do  In 
their  free  time,  from  getting  Jobs  that  wUl 
teach  them  how  to  work  and  feel  that  they 
are  doing  something  beneficial.  Employers 
cant  be  blamed  for  not  wanting  to  pay  sums 
not  commensurate  with  production.  This 
problem  also  prevents  youngsters  from  the 
educational  experience  of  being  exposed  to 
work. 

■  We  are  unable  to  hire  In  our  Industry 
(Construction)  young  men  until  they  are 
eighteen.  By  this  time,  many  have  not  yet 
had  the  work  opportunities  that  prepare 
them  for  permanent  employment  or  even 
apprenticing.  No  wonder  we  are  having  prob- 
lems with  many  of  our  young  people.  I 
consider  It  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  May  3.  1970  issue 
of  Parade,  there  was  an  article  entitled 
"Youth  Notes"  by  Pamela  Swift.  It  ap- 
pears to  support  Dick  Prows'  contentions, 
and  I  include  it,  therefore,  at  this  point: 

YotJTH  Notes 
(By  Pamela  Swift) 

JOBS 

Did  you  know  that  restaurants  desperately 
need  good,  trained  chefs?  Did  you  know 
that  chefs  earn  »200  a  week,  that  executive 
chefs  often  earn  $20,000  a  year  and  more? 

Did  you  know  that  vending  machine 
repairmen  are  In  such  short  supply  that 
they  can  work  wherever  they  want  to  at 
$4  an  hour  and  up? 

Did  you  know  that  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply  for  TV  repairmen,  auto  me- 
chanics, assistant  librarians,  printers,  book- 
binders, dlesel  mechanics  and  coemetolo- 
gtats?  Jobs  like  theee  go  begging,  largely  be- 
cause young  people  Just  don't  know  about 
them. 


At  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College. 
400  West  Washington  Blvd.  In  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  however,  they  do.  "We  average  ap- 
proximately 6000  Job  requests  per  year." 
states  PhlUp  Smith,  coordinator  of  public  In- 
formation for  the  college,  "and  of  this  num- 
ber all  we  can  usually  fill  are  2000." 

Trade-Tech  Is  part  of  the  Los  Angeles 
public  sc'aool  system.  It  offers  two-year 
training  courses  In  72  different  trades,  plus 
evening  courses  for  those  who  want  to  re- 
train or  upgrade  their  skills.  Tuition  is  free 
to  California  residents,  8195  per  semester  for 
out-of-slaters  Anyone  who  Is  18  or  has  a 
high  school  diploma  Is  eligible. 

After  two  years  of  training  at  LA.  Trade- 
Tech.  TV  repairmen  and  auto  mechanics 
earn  $200-9300  a  week;  cosmetologists  earn 
8150  a  week:  printers,  bookbinders,  Diesel 
engineers  and  assistant  librarians  earn  from 
84  to  $6  an  hour 

If  none  of  these  Jobs  suits  your  talents. 
Trade-Tech  teaches  courses  In  other  trades 
which  offer  plenty  of  Job  openings.  Many 
companies  need  more  machinists,  for  In- 
stance. "Industry  can  easily  find  punch  press 
operators."  explains  Smith,  "but  It  desper- 
ately needs  technicians  who  understand  the 
machine,  who  can  read  blueprints,  and  make 
It  work." 

There  is  also  a  growing  demand  in  the 
U.S.  for  metallurgists,  men  trained  In  the 
science  of  metals.  Machinists  and  metallur- 
gists earn  $4  and  up  per  hour. 

A  Trade- Tech  course  called  Radio  Com- 
munication teaches  the  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  private  radio  systems,  such  as 
those  used  by  poUce  departments  and  taxi 
fleets.  "We  can  offer  every  radio  communica- 
tion graduate  from  three  to  five  'Ob  open- 
ing's, earning  65O-$750  a  month  to  start," 
claims  Mr.  Smith.  "That's  u  better  salary 
than  many  four-year  college  graduates  get." 

Many  supermarkets  now  mclude  their  own 
bakeries.  As  a  result  bakers  are  In  high  de- 
mand. While  In  school,  student  bakers  can 
earn  $3.50  an  hour.  After  graduating  they 
earn  $5.00  an  hour. 

"Surprisingly  enough."  relates  Smith,  "we 
can't  fill  the  calls  for  secretaries.  Our  grad- 
uates earn  from  $500  to  $700  a  month." 

If  you  are  Interested  in  courses  in  any  of 
the  forementioned  fields,  write  to  the  guid- 
ance center  at  Los  Angeles  Trade-  Technical 
College  and  request  a  brochure.  "Our  only 
requirement  for  adnUsslon,"  says  Smith,  "Is 
that  you  sincerely  want  to  learn  a  vocation. 
If  you  do  we'll  find  you  a  part-time  Job  and 
do  everything  we  can  to  help  you  stay  in 
school." 

While  it  la  one  of  the  biggest  and  best 
vocational  schools  in  the  country,  Los  An- 
geles Trade-Tech  is  not  the  only  one.  If  you 
can't  come  to  Loe  Angeles,  mqulre  about 
vocational  schools  and  Job  training  in  your 
home  area.  Any  guidance  counselor  at  a 
nearby  school  or  college,  or  the  local  office 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  shotild  be 
able  to  help  you. 


FARM  SUBSIDIES— A  PART  OF  THE 
"RECONVERSION  ISSUE" 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAIJFOBI4U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  never  before  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory have  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  been  so  conscious  of  national 
priorities  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
Federal  dollar.  One  area  in  which  this 
issue  is  evident  is  that  of  farm  subsidies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1969,  $659,327,827  was  spent  on  pay- 
ments to  VS.  farmers.  Think  of  how 
many  schools  that  money  could  build; 
how  much  food  could  be  bought  to  fill 
empty  stomachs;  how  many  slums  could 
be  torn  down  and  replaced  by  livable 
tenements,  and  so  forth.  We  talk  about 
'reconverting"  our  defense  dollar  into 
meaningful  domestic  expenditures;  re- 
conversion should  not  be  limited  to  the 
Defense  Department  but  must  include  all 
Federal  money — as  farm  subsidies — 
which  is  not  being  spent  on  the  real 
needs  of  America  and  the  American 
people. 

The  more  we  talk  about  this  sacred — 
rarely  touched — issue  and  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  the 
faster  the  money  could  be  "reconverted." 
Mr.  Felix  Rodriguez  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  publication  called 
"Organized  Labor" — the  official  newspa- 
per of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco.  We 
need  more  of  these  articles  in  order  to 
increase  the  dialog  and  awareness  of  this 
area.  I  commend  Mr.  Rodriguez. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  c(vy  of  Mr. 
Rodriguez's  article. 

Crtstal  Bawling 
(By  Felix  Rodriguez) 

FREE   MONET 

You  hear  so  much  about  farm  subsidies. 
Everybody  complains  about  how  the  most 
successful  farmers  pick  up  extra  spending 
money  from  the  taxpayers  for  not  producing 
or  for  converting  their  lands  from  one 
produce  to  another. 

It's  like  everybody  complaining  about  the 
war:  The  taxpayers  whose  money  Is  disap- 
pearing and  families  whiase  young  men  are 
also  disappearing. 

And  both,  farm  subsidies  and  war,  con- 
tinue to  escalate  to  a  point  of  no  return.  In 
this  here  piece,  let's  examine  the  subsidy 
program;  It  probably  won't  bring  me  as  much 
trouble  as  mentioning  the  dirty  word — 
Peace. 

In  preparation  for  this,  I  have  Just  spent 
more  than  an  hour  reading  recent  copies  of 
the  Congressional  Record:  you  can  look  at  it 
without  getting  emotionally  upset. 

The  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  after 
reading  figures  Is  that  not  enough  members 
in  Congress  are  Ustemng  to  the  farm  workers, 
the  most  economically  deprived  sector  of  the 
American  economy  and  only  because  their 
faces  have  changed  over  the  past  decades  of 
farming  operations,  they  are  not  as  racially 
deprived  as  the  blacks. 

How  does  this  grab  you?  In  California 
alone,  the  Government  pays  out  In  subsidies 
to  farmers  enough  to  buy  school  lunches  for 
every  child  of  a  farm  worker's  family,  plus  a 
second  hand  car  for  each  such  famUy. 

Considering  that  the  farm  worker  is  lim- 
ited to  seasonal  work,  you  will  find  him  no 
better  off  than  the  welfare  recipient. 

ASKS   LIMIT 

Congressman  Paul  Plndley  of  Illinois  has, 
again,  introduced  a  blU  to  limit  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  $20,000  for  each  farm.  (Findley's 
bill  last  session  passed  the  House  but  was 
shouted  down,  very  conveniently.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  Congress  could  adjourn  for 
Christmas.  Senator  James  East!and.  wearing 
a  Santa  Claus  siUt,  announced  he  had  stock- 
ings to  fiU.) 

Findley's  limit  proposal,  he  said,  would  save 
the  taxpayers  more  than  $300  mUllou  a  year. 
How  public  education  would  have  liked  a  bit 
of  that!  To  say  nothing  of  the  farm  workers 
who  are  having  a  hard  enough  time  trying 
to  be  recognized  as  people. 
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Findley's  disclosures  (a  matter  of  record) 
are  quite  revealing.  They  are  suggested 
reading  for  Governor  Reagan  and  Senator 
Murphy  who  this  week  urged  full  speed 
ahead  for  the  Murphy  Bill  that  would  out- 
law strikes  on  farms,  except  when  there  is 
little  or  no  need  for  workers.  Like  telling  a 
carjienter  he  cannot  go  on  strike  once  he  tias 
started  construction  work. 

The  J.  O.  BosweU  Co.  of  Kings  County  has 
accepted  a  check  of  $4,370,657  in  1969  farm 
subsidies.  It  does  not  take  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  see  that,  at  the  moment  of 
accepting  the  government  gift,  the  firm 
was  not  thinking  of  a  tattered  farm  child 
who  went  to  bed  hungry,  tired  of  not-belong- 
ing and  with  a  dread  of  facing  more  endless 
days  of  pretending. 

Findley's  figures  show  subsidies  of  $659.- 
327.827  for  1969  payments  to  U.S.  farmers. 
The  names  ase  given  of  all  those  who  were 
paid  over  $15,000.  They  number  himdreds. 
Those  paid  under  $15,000  number  thousands 
and  bring  the  total  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  more.  And  it  must  be  remembered, 
too.  that  the  subsidies  are  paid  principally 
to  farmers  for  the  use  or  non-use  of  their 
lands,  not  for  crop  losses. 

FARMERS,     WHO? 

We  should  apologize  to  farm  workers  for 
saying  that  farmers  receive  the  subsidies. 
Actually,  the  word  farmers.  In  this  Instance, 
Is  a  misnomer  Many  of  them  do  their  har- 
vesting by  remote  control  from  the  plush 
offices  in  the  agricultural  capital  of  the 
world,  San  Francisco's  Montgomery  Street. 
This  farm  work  is  referred  to  as  agri-business. 

Here  are  some  of  Findley's  figures  (you 
can  guess  how  the  gifts  would  have  helped 
the  undernourished  bodies  and  minds  of 
children.)  ; 

$609,327,827.  paid  to  farmers  receiving 
checks  of  $15,000  or  more.  Figures  are  not 
available  for  the  millions  paid  In  lesser 
amounts. 

The  eight  farmers  receiving  the  highest 
payments  in  the  U.S.  All,  incidentally,  are 
from  California  counties: 

J.  Q.  BosweU  Co.,  Corcoran,  $4,370,657. 

Oiffen,  Inc.,  Fresno,  $3,333,385. 

South  Lake  Farms,  Fresno,  $1,788,052. 

Salyer  Land  Co.,  Corcoran,  $1,637,961. 

Mt.  Whitney  Farms,  Five  Points,  $1,152,- 
294. 

Kern  County  Land  Co.,  Bakersfleld,  $974,- 
163. 

A.  Camp  Farms  Co..  Shafter,  $928,917. 

Vista  Del  Llano  Farms,  Plrebaugh,  $778,- 
624. 

The  California  farms  are  mentioned  here 
first  because  they  represent  the  highest  pay- 
ments. More  Important,  they  give  evidence 
that  California  farms  are  the  largest  in  the 
country.  While  farm  production  is  higher, 
the  number  of  California  farms  is  now  about 
half  the  ntimber  of  a  few  years  ago. 

But  there  are  other,  most  revealing  figures. 
Here  are  the  top  three  states  receiving  high- 
est subsidies  (totals  for  payments  of  $15,000 
or  more) : 

Texas — $176,981,133. 

Calif  omla— $76,337,801 . 

Mississippi— $66,29 1 ,  10 1 . 

For  comparison  purpose.  New  Tork  state 
received  $378,043. 

These  payments  do  not  include  those  for 
sugar  and  wool. 

Texas,  California  and  Mississippi  received 
38  par  cent  of  the  total  subsidies  for  aU  50 
states. 

Mississippi's  huge  support  payments  should 
be  understandable.  That  State's  Senator 
James  Eastland  is  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Agricultural  Committtee  and  he  Is  the  gtMl- 
father  of  the  present  subsidy  program.  Is  It 
any  wonder,  then,  that  his  Eastland  PlanU- 
tlon  in  Sunflower  County,  Mississippi,  re- 
ceived $146,792  for  1969? 
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BAT    AREA    MONXT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

previous  day's  pruneptcklng  Juices.  Modesty 
would  tell  us  to  hide  behind  a  tree  for  a 
toilet,  always  careful  at  the  next  picking 
not  to  trespass  over  the  same  area.  Insect 
bites  were  occupational  hazards.  The  pay 
was  as  lousy  as  the  creatures  and.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  deductions  for  this  and 
that.  And  beware  of  strike  talk — there  were 
the  town  vigilantes.  All  this  only  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Bay  Area. 


-county  San 
negligible. 
Clara  County 
Ing  $15,000 
Solano  coun- 


Subsldy  payments  for  the  nlhe 
Francisco  Bay  Area  were  almpst 
The  longest  farm  area,  Santa 
was  not  listed  among  those  re^elv 
or  more.  Only  Contra  Costa  anc 
ties  were  listed: 

Contra  Costa  County 

A.  J.  Al  Porto — $19,136. 

E.  Glrsky— $16,170. 

Solano  County 

Peter  Cook,  Jr— $44,618. 

Moore  Bros.— $31,1220. 

George  Struve,  Jr.— $27,624. 

Arnold  Collier— $24,147. 

E.  A.  Anderson  &  Sons — $20.(|)8. 

Gnos  Bros. — $18,198. 

Mayhood  Ranches — $18,612. 

Solano  Farms,  Inc. — $17,193 

Tom  Abel — $16,699. 

Floyd  Bonnlfled — $31,077, 

Wallace  McCormack — $30.41^ 

WORKKKS'    BKK7 

The  struggle  of  farm  workers,  then.  Is  far 
more  than  a  mere  demand  foi  decent  wages. 
It  seems  that  when  new  laws  are  passed  af- 
fecting farm  production,  faria  workers  are 
us\jaUy  bypa^ed.  They  want  dignity  and 
fairness,  too. 

The  farm  workers  do  not  irgue  the  pol- 
icy that,  especially  in  CaUfofula,  result  in 
small  farms  disappearing.  Large  farms  gob- 
gle  them,  and  get  bigger  and  richer  thanks 
to  the  tnt  government  money.  Farm  workers 
do  not  argue  about  the  addlltlonal  millions 
of  dollars  it  costs  for  administration  of  the 
program.  I 

But  farm  workers  do  argu^  that  they  do 
not  have  the  same  rights  foi-  unionism  and 
government  protection  that  other  Americans 
do.  They  argue  against  the  la^  contractors 
who  hold  them  subservient  xa  theirs  and  the 
growers  conditions  of  contracts  and  servi- 
tude. They  argiie  against  the  government 
farm  labor  offices  that  are  festabllsbed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  grower<.  They  argue 
against  the  attacks  made  regularly  by  con- 
servaUve  poUUclans  agaln^ft  their  rights  to 
legal  services,  principally  against  attacks  on 
the  Rural  Legal  Assistance,     j 

VITA  LA  CAT7BA 

The  fl^\ires  contained  In  this  article  are 
from  official  records.  The  coi*ments  on  con- 
ditions are  my  oiwn.  from  actual  experi- 
ence. Many  of  the  ranch  oondltlons  have 
not  cbangwl  since  I  worked  for  many  years, 
■tartlnc  as  a  boy  of  eight  picking  and  cut- 
ting fruit  and  m>Tff1"c  many  days  of  school. 
We  were  always  at  the  mescy  of  standing 
and  trnprcrviaea  nUea  Impos^  upon  us  by 
grower  and/or  labor  eantraet$r.  Often  at  the 
end  of  a  day%  work  the  haiid  kerchief  from 
my  noae  would  show  evidence  of  dust 
aad  peatlddee.  Often  before  going  to  work 
In  the  cool  mornings  I  could  literally  Jump 
into  my  pants,  they  irare  si)  stiff  frcHn  the 


GERMAN  SOCIALISTS  WANT  U.S. 
TROOPS  OUT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Willy 
Brandt's  Social  Democrats  have  delib- 
erated demanding  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam — 
but  not  Germany. 

Many  will  remember  that  Willy,  alias 
Herbert  Karl  Prahme,  campaigned  as  an 
anti-American  candidate  against  in- 
cumbent Chancellor  Keissenger  and  was 
shoehorned  into  power  through  a  mi- 
nority coalition. 

Since  Herr  Brandt's  direction  is  more 
pro-East  than  pro-West,  the  hostile  at- 
titude of  his  political  party  toward  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  UJS.  fightingmen 
should  remind  us  that  some  70.000  U.S. 
troops  serve  as  "hostages  "  in  West  Ger- 
many to  assure  Brandt's  political  estab- 
lishment bargaining  power  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Moscow  and  the  Red  dictator- 
ship of  East  Germany. 

The  Social  Democratic  demands  for 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  should  also  re- 
mind us  that  VE  E>ay  was  25  years  ago 
and  that  many  of  the  justifications  for 
an  occupation  force  no  longer  exist. 
American  parents  are  tired  of  having 
their  sons  drafted  to  serve  as  quasi - 
mercenaries  and  then  be  exploited  bjf 
an  ungrateful  anti-United  States  polit- 
ical party. 

Brandt,  Wehner,  and  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats would  not  suffer  economic  loss  bj 
removal  of  our  military  men.  A  new  oc- 
cupation force  and  economic  aid  exists 
with  the  international  bankers.  Rand, 
the  Fords,  and  the  new  international  in- 
tellectual community  garrisoned  at  Wis- 
senschaflszentrum  Berlin. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  as  well  as 
bolstering  the  possibility  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer army,  TJ3.  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  West  Germany. 

We  should  thank  Herr  Brandt  and  his 
little  group  of  anti-United  States  Social- 
ists for  reminding  us. 

Mr.  SpesJter.  I  Include  several  related 
news  items  as  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet. 

May  13.  1970] 

Bkakot  Pastt  Condemns  U.S.  RAHie  w 

Camsooia 

(By  John  M.  Ooshko) 

SAASBEtTXCKXN,   WKST   GOJtANT,    May    11. 

The  national  convention  of  Chancellor 
Bi*ndf8  Social  Democratic  Party  erupted 
today  In  an  angry  debate  over  Cambodia  that 
resulted  In  adoption  of  a  reeolutlon  "con- 
demning" the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war 
Into  "the  Indonesia  war." 
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The  resolution,  which  called  for  support 
of  Britain's  appeal  to  convoke  an  Indochina 
conference,  came  as  a  lelatlvely  mild  climax 
to  ihe  acrlmonjous  debate  that  preceded  It. 
Several  left-wing  Social  Democrats  had 
pressed  for  adoption  of  resolutions  embody- 
ing far  harsher  criticism  of  the  U.S.  tnter- 
ventlou  iu  Cambodia. 

These  resolutlon.s  referred  to  "creeping 
fascism"  In  the  United  States,  demanded  an 
immediate  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  from 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  called  for  the  Social 
Democratic  faction  In  the  West  German 
parliament  to  Initiate  a  debate  on  Indochina 
and  sought  an  end  to  offset  payments  by 
the  West  German  government  that  help 
cover  the  costs  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  In 
Germany. 

These  demands  were  rejected  In  favor  of 
the  more  moderately  worded  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  Brandt-controlled  party  lead- 
ership. 

Adopt  Ion  of  the  motion  by  a  show  of  hands 
was  made  by  a  si2:able  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates. 

Tlie  resolution  condemned  the  war  and  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  over  the  decisions  of 
President  Nixon  to  send  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  to  resume  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  It  then  went  on  to  "appeal  to  the 
direct  and  indirect  parties  to  heed  the  British 
government  in  Its  call  for  a  new  convening  of 
the  general  conference  on  Indochina." 

Brandt  had  to  intervene  personally  In  the 
debate  with  a  plea  for  a  more  reasonable 
tone. 

The  chancellor  said  that  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned by  events  In  Indochina  and  that  his 
government  htwl  made  this  clear. 

However,  he  objected  to  the  term  "creep- 
Ig  fascism"  In  the  resolutions  and  said  the 
delegates  should  avoid  one-sided  Judgments 
as  beyond  the  scope  of  the  convention. 

He  voiced  support  for  the  British  proposal 
and  said  the  war  in  Indochina  should  not 
become  grounds  for  dissension  within  the 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

The  debate  over  Indochina  came  as  the 
Social  Democrats  assembled  In  annual  con- 
vention with  one  of  their  members  In  the 
chancellor's  office  for  the  first  time  In  more 
than  40  years. 

Today's  opening  session  started  at  a  lei- 
surely, almost  bored  pace. 

Party  leaders  who  spoke  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  received  only  perfunctory  ap- 
plause. Even  the  entrance  of  Brandt  Into  the 
huge  Saar  International  Fair  Hall  hardly 
caused  a  stir. 

Only  tonight,  when  the  delegates  turned 
to  foreign  policy  resolutions,  did  the  atmos- 
phere become  charged  with  emotion.  It  was 
on  the  Indochina  situation  that  restive  mem- 
bers of  the  party  leftwlng  chose  to  train  their 
fire. 

Speaker  after  speaker  rose  to  denotmce 
the  'imperialistic"  policies  of  the  U.8.  govern- 
ment, to  deliver  personal  attacks  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  to  claim  that  he  had  neither 
the  support  of  the  American  people  nor  the 
U.S.  Congress  In  his  Indochina  action. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  11,  1970] 

BnujN  "THunt  Tank"  Snas  Opposition 
(By  John  M.  Goehko) 

BxBLiN. — ^A  plan  to  establish  a  social  sci- 
ences research  center  In  West  Berlin  has  con- 
fronted this  city's  already  turbulent  and  di- 
vided Intellectual  community  with  a  bitter 
new  controversy. 

At  Issue  is  the  Wlssenschaftszentnmi  Berlin 
(Berlin  Science  Center),  an  organization 
fotmded  last  year  that  exists  only  on  paper. 
However,  Its  backers  are  working  to  build 
an  ambitious  American-style  "think  tank" 
♦hat  would  attract  social  scientists  from  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Idea,  they  say.  Is  to  Inject  new  blood 
mto  ihe  InteUeetual  Ufe  of  this  Western  en- 
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clave  110  miles  Inside  Communist  East  Ger- 
many Their  hope  Is  to  reinforce  West  Ber- 
lin's fading  reputation  as  the  Intellectual 
center  of  Germany  and  help  the  city  main- 
tain a  viable  independent  life. 

The  trouble  Is  that  most  Intellectuals  In 
Berlin  do  not  share  this  enthusiasm.  The 
project  has  drawn  flre  from  the  administra- 
tions of  the  city's  two  universities,  large  seg- 
nient.s  of  their  faculties  and  almost  all  of 
ihel.*-  students. 

CAPrrALisT  vxKicLa 
The  center  has  been  variously  denounced 
as  a  vehicle  of  capitalism-imperialism,  an 
Illegal  diversion  of  public  funds  to  private 
use  and  an  attempt  to  usurp  university  func- 
tions. 

Its  supporters  denounce  these  charges  as 
malicious,  false  or  misinformed  and  argue 
that  the  present  system  In  Berlin  does  not 
allow  independent  research  free  from  control 
by  government  or  academic  pressure  groups. 
Recently  this  Issue  has  become  an  ob- 
sesElcn  within  West  Berlin's  academic  com- 
mun:ty.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  televUlon 
deb.*tes,  of  mass  "teach-In"  student  rallies 
and  of  almost  every  discussion  at  the  Free 
University  of  Berlin  and  the  Berlin  Technical 
University. 

The  center  was  the  brainchild  of  Gerd 
Brand,  a  49-year-old  ex-dlplomat  and  former 
director  of  the  West  German  government's 
foundation  for  developing  countries.  Brand, 
an  admirer  of  the  multl-dlsclpllnary  kind  of 
research  pioneered  by  such  U.S.  organizations 
as  the  RAND  corporation,  thinks  there  is  a 
need  for  slmUar  organizations  in  Europe. 

Accordlnglv.  with  the  backing  of  a  board 
of  political  and  business  leaders,  he  won  what 
he  claims  are  hard  promises  of  financial  sup- 
port from  the  West  German  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Berlin  city  government. 

AMSaiCAN    OntECTOB 

Brand  Is  now  pressing  to  get  the  center's 
first  two  Institutes  functioning— one  for 
management  and  public  administration  and 
one  for  the  study  of  war  and  peace. 

James  E.  Howell,  associate  dean  of  the 
graduate  business  school  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, was  recently  named  to  become  di- 
rector of  the  management  Institute  this 
summer. 

Many  students  and  younger  faculty,  how- 
ever, view  the  center  with  hostility  because 
It  would  be  beyond  their  control  and  unre- 
sponsive to  their  Ideas  at  Just  the  time  Ger- 
many's archaic  universities  are  becoming  a 
trifle  more  open.  ^  ^  ^ 

Brand  argues  that  the  center  Is  needed  to 
keep  research  free  from  the  mob  rule  of  un- 
qualified students,  especially  Berlin's  far-left 
student  groups. 

The  far  left  paraded  Its  views  at  a  recent 
"teach  in"  at  the  Technical  University.  For 
five  hours,  a  procession  of  speakers  read  long 
papers  contending  that  the  science  center 
was  the  creation  of  the  capltaUst  estabUsh- 
ment.  that  its  research  would  propagate  the 
system  and  that  It  would  be  the  handmaiden 
of  the  U.3.  mlUtary-mdustrlal  complex  and 
the  CIA. 

rOBO    PLOT 

One  of  the  papers  noted  that  Howell  Is 
from  the  Stanford  Business  School,  whose 
dean  Is  Arjay  Miller,  former  president  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Ford,  the  argximent  went, 
win  therefore  try  to  extend  Its  sway  over  the 
Berlin  economy. 

While  such  argiiments  draw  snickers  In  re- 
spectable academic  circles,  more  serious  Is 
the  question  of  whether  an  essentially  pri- 
vate and  Independent  organization  should 
be  supported  by  public  funds. 

For  this  reason,  a  number  of  respected 
academicians  who  approve  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  a  research  center  oppose  this  project. 

ElCPns    BTmJ>INO 

Some  note  that  both  imlverslOes  already 
have   eminent   social   scientists,   that   these 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

professors  usually  have  insufficient  funds  for 
their  research  and  that  they  should  have 
first  call  on  any  government  research  funds. 

Supporters  of  the  center  dismiss  this  argu- 
ment as  an  attempted  Justification  for  em- 
pire buUdlng  on  the  part  of  the  universities 
and  say  the  center  would  complement  the 
universities  and  share  revenues,  faculties 
and  personnel. 

There  are  those  who  agree  with  the  con- 
cept of  an  Independent  research  center  but 
caution  that  true  Independence  means  going 
someplace  other  than  to  the  public  treas- 
ury for  financing. 

Brand  replies  that  Germany  has  a  long 
tradition  of  government  financing,  and  adds 
that  the  center  has  sufficient  backing  both 
in  the  Bonn  and  Berlin  governments  to  de- 
liver the  funds.  The  center's  opponents  are 
Just  as  optimistic  that  Brand  wlU  lose. 

Either  way,  the  project  to  revitalize  West 
Berlin  Intellectually  seems  only  to  have  con- 
tributed to  lu  division.  Notes  Brand  sadly, 
"The  JJmug  I  really  fear  Is  that  this  con- 
irMr^rsywTn  frighten  away  the  top-quaUty 
p^ple  that  we  wanted.  II  that  happens,  the 
idea  will  have  failed." 

[From  the  Bonn  (Germany)  Bulletin, 

Apr.  14,  19701 

Brandt-Nixon   Talks:    Detente    and    Pe.^ci; 

Ctted  as  Common  Goals 

Chancellor  WlUy  Brandt  has  returned 
from  his  week-long  visit  to  the  United 
States  firmly  convinced  that  his  talks  with 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  have  helped  to 
re-affirm  and  strengthen  German-American 
partnership. 

At  a  time  when  the  Bonn  Government 
Is  seeking  to  pursue  a  policy  of  rapproche- 
ment with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Etirope, 
Brandt  said  on  his  return  that  "our  most 
Important  common  aim  Is  International 
detente  and  the  strengthening  of  peace." 

MtJTTJAL  RESPtCT  OF  AIMS 

In  talks  with  President  Nixon  both  Ger- 
many's East  European  policy  and  America's 
efforts  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  limiting  strategic  armament  were 
discussed  at  length.  Brandt  re-affirmed  that 
the  Atlantic  alliance  would  continue  to  be 
the  basis  o;  all  approaches  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  VS.  President  shared  Brandt's  view 
that,  for  this  reason,  nothing  should  be  done 
that   would    undermine   the   alliance. 

Brandt  arrived  back  In  Bonn  with  an  as- 
surance from  President  Nixon  that  the 
United  States  would  not  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  any  subject  at  West  Ger- 
many's expense.  For  his  part.  Chancellor 
Brandt  has  given  Washington  the  assur- 
ance that  Bonn  would  not  come  to  any 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  T»oland 
or  East  Germany  that  would  weaken  the 
Atlantic  alliance. 

Apart  from  relations  with  Kastem  Eu- 
rope, a  second  Important  topic  has  been  the 
United  States'  relations  with  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC  or  Common 
Market) .  Brandt  has  stressed  that  commerce 
across  the  AtlanUc  should  be  as  Uba«l  as 
possible  to  ensure  that  economy  and  In- 
dustry on  both  continents  develops  opti- 
mally. The  Federal  Government  was.  there- 
fore, not  In  favour  of  new  trade  barriers. 
On  the  contrary,  It  would  wish  existing  ones 
to  be  dismantled. 

A  comment  In  the  Bonn  Oeneral-Ameiger 
said  Brandt  had  brought  back  two  positive 
results  from  Washington: 

He  had  helped  to  reduce  U.S.  skepticism 
on  efforts  being  made  to  unify  Europe. 

He  had  succeeded  In  winning  vital  sup- 
port from  the  leading  Western  power  for 
Bonn's  poUcy  of  d*tente  In  Eastern  Europe. 

COtTNTKBINO    nC    DISADVANTAGES 

In  Washington,  Brandt  assured  President 
NUon  that  he  would  seek  to  use  his  influence 
to  keep  the  disadvantages  the  United  SUtes 
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might  suffer  from  European  political  and 
economic  unification  to  a  minimum.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  co-operation  between  the 
United  States  and  an  expanding  EEC  should 
be  as  close  as  possible. 

Nixon  Is  reported  to  have  noted  with  ap- 
proval the  connection  formed  by  Bonn  be- 
tween current  negotiations  with  Moscow. 
Warsaw  and  East  Berlin,  although  these 
should  be  seen  separately  from  the  United 
States'  own  efforts  to  seek  a  settlement  with 
the  East  Bloc, 

rOUB-POWEK    TALKS    ON    BESLIN 

With  regard  to  the  current  negotiations 
between  the  Western  powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  improving  the  status  of  West  Ber- 
lin, Washington  and  Bonn  see  signs  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  showing  a  certain  interest  In 
relaxing  the  situation  In  Berlin,  although  no 
solutions  are  In  sight.  DetaUed  German  pro- 
posals are  to  be  put  to  a  four-power  working 
conunlttee. 

Aid  to  the  developing  countries  was  also 
discussed  by  Nixon  and  Brandt.  The  Chan- 
cellor gave  an  assurance  that  West  Germany 
would  Increase  forelgn-ald  funds,  especially 
to  the  InternaUonal  Development  Agency 
(IDA) .  as  part  of  Intensified  multilateral  co- 
operation among  the  industrialized  nations. 

WATCHED    APOLLO    LAUNCH 

Brandt's  visit  to  the  United  States  (from 
April  4-11)  began  at  the  Andrew's  Air  Force 
Base,  where  he  learned  of  the  assassination 
of  Count  von  Spretl,  the  German  Ambassador 
to  Guatemala.  He  Inspected  West  German 
training  units  at  El  Paso.  On  Aprtl  11,  he 
witnessed  the  Apollo  13  launch  at  Cape 
Kennedy. 

On  April  10,  between  talks  with  President 
Nixon,  the  Chancellor  addressed  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington. 

PRIOMTT     NO.     1 

He  said  that  German -American  friendship 
had  remained  firm  over  the  past  20  years. 
The  Bonn  Government  would  play  Its  part 
In  safeguarding  this  partnership.  In  policy 
towards  the  East  Bloc,  In  questions  of  joint 
defense  In  trade  policy  and  In  technology, 
In  particular.  He  warned,  however,  that  the 
way  to  4  peaceful  settlement  between  the 
blocs  would  be  long. 

Brandt  described  close  relations  with  the 
United  States  as  priority  No.  1  In  Bonn's 
foreign  policy  and  said  that  the  continued 
presence  of  American  troops  In  the  Federal 
Republic  was  vital. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    WILLIAM 
ST.    ONGE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EUEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1970 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  William  St. 
Onck  and  I  share  with  my  colleagues 
their  grief  at  his  passing.  Bill  St.  Once 
was  a  gentleman,  a  dedicated  and  hard 
working  legislator  and  a  very  fine  hu- 
man. His  career  of  public  service  was 
a  long  and  rewarding  one — decorated 
soldier.  Judge,  prosecutor.  State  leg- 
islator, and  mayor  and  for  the  past  seven 
and  a  half  years  the  able  and  diligent 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  EWstrict  of  Connecti- 
cut. We  shall  all  miss  Bill.  His  lovely 
wife  and  children  have  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  prayers  in  their  time  of  loss. 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  R0YBAL 

OF    CAljrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEifTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Spea  Ler,  I  was 
deeply  concerned  and  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Presidents  recent  unilateral  de- 
cision to  send  American  ground  combat 
troops  into  neutralist  Cambodia,  there- 
by expanding  the  tragic  Vietnamese 
conflict  into  what  now  apfears  to  be 
fast  becoming  a  full-fledged  regional 
war  engulfing  the  entire  Indochinese 
peninsula. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  oi  ponents  of 
U.S.  military  involvement  ii  Vietnam, 
and  before  the  President  maie  his  Cam- 
bodia armoimcement,  I  joinei^with  some 
60  of  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  in 
introducing  a  sense  of  the  House  reso- 
lution—House Resolution  96»— urgently 
requesting  that  the  adminiitration  re- 
frain from  any  military  action  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  taken  several 
steps  in  an  effort  to  clarify  :ny  position 
on  this  most  disturbing  devdopment  in 
international  affairs. 

On  hearing  the  Chief  Exeiutive's  an- 
noimcement,  I  sent  a  teleg-am  to  the 
President  protesting  American  interven- 
tion and  escalation  of  the  var  to  this 
new  level  of  intensity.  The  ^dre  read  in 
part: 

Such  Involvement  runs  counter  to  your 
expressed  purpose  of  reducing  3ur  commit- 
ments In  Southeast  Asia  After  Ave  years  of 
futility  In  Vietnam,  what  poller  lures  u»  to 
intervene  In  Cambodia?  This  faeclslon  will 
nsuXt  In  Increased  suffering  anfl  loss  of  life, 
and  wlU  also  increase  the  tensKins  and  divi- 
sions within  our  own  country.  ...  It  Is  clear 
that  the  end-solntlon  in  Southeast  Asia  can 
only  be  one  that  la  worked  out  I  »y  the  Asians 
themselves,  not  an  American  se'  .tlement. 

a   second 
986,  to  cut 


In   addition,   I   introduce<; 
resolution.  House  Resolution 
off  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  ^971  budget 

the  opera- 
or    support 


from  being  used  to  finance 
tion  of  any  U.S.  combat 
troops  in  Cambodia  or  Laos,  fend  to  limit 
fiscal  year  1971  Defense  expenditures  in 
South  Vietnam  to  only  that  amount  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  safe  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  American  combat  and 
support  troops  from  South  Vtetaam  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — Jv^ne  30,  1971. 

Finally,  as  a  further  expre^ion  of  my 
continuing  opposition  to  the!  President's 
expansionist  course  of  actldn  in  Indo- 
china, I  voted  against  HJiJ  17123.  the 
120.2  billion  military  procurement  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  19yl- 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  recenjt  actions  I 
have  taken  are  entirely  consistent  with 
my  long-held  conviction  thiat  America 
should  move  to  disengage  from  direct 
military  involvement  on  the  Asia  main- 
land, while  making  an  effort  to  restrict 
our  participation  in  Asian  affairs  to  pro- 
viding, in  conjunction  with  a^  interested 
world  commimlty  of  nations,  indirect  as- 
sistance to  affected  countries  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  their  own  affairs 
free  from  outside  interference  or  domi- 
nation. 
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Among  the  earlier  actions  I  have  ttiken 
along  these  lines  are:  the  introduction  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  187  on 
March  26.  1969.  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
reduce  Its  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam; joint  sponsorship  a  year  before 
that,  on  March  28,  1968,  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  747.  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  of  1964;  an 
urgent  letter  to  the  President  on  October 
12.  1967.  asking  for  a  halt  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam ;  followed  by  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  on  October  25, 
1967 — House  Concurrent  Resolution 
556 — requesting  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  or  General  Assembly  to 
support  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities by  all  parties  in  Vietnam,  and 
asking  for  the  convening  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  to  reach  a  permanent 
settlement  to  assure  lasting  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

On  December  20,  1966.  I  wrote  the 
President  urging  an  extended  cease-fire 
in  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  peace  talks  could  be- 
gin and  the  war  could  be  terminated  on 
an  honorable  basis.  Earlier  that  year,  on 
January  19, 1  had  issued  a  strong  protest 
against  the  resumption  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  following  a  month-long 
bombing  pause,  which  had  been  part  of 
a  worldwide  diplomatic  peace  offensive. 

And  on  June  3.  1965.  shortly  after  the 
first  major  escalation  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary effort  in  Vietnam,  I  joined  with  28 
Members  of  the  House  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  request  that  he  initiate  open, 
public  hearings  on  the  entire  question  of 
American  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
with  specific  emphasis  on  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  Congress  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace,  and  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  US.  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listed  this  series  of 
actions  I  have  taken  over  a  5-year  period 
because  I  think  it  is  Important  to  know 
that  Congress  has  been  working  actively 
since  the  very  beginning  of  this  tragic 
conflict  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the 
war.  and  to  try  to  find  means  to  bring 
the  confiict  to  an  end  through  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  that  would  illow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
the  affairs  of  their  nation  In  their  own 
way. 

At  this  time,  I  believe  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
assert its  constitutional  prerogatives  in 
the  vital  areas  of  military  smd  diplomatic 
policy. 

We  can  no  Icmger  afford  to  sit  by  and 
allow  the  Executive  to  make  major  for- 
eign policy  declsons,  and  carry  out  sig- 
nificant new  military  Initiatives,  with 
far-reaching  implications  for  every  citi- 
zen, without  so  much  as  consulting,  or 
even  informing  Congress. 

It  is  vital  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Federal  Government  assume  Its 
rightful  role  as  an  active  participant  in 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  all  gov- 
ernment policies  and  programs.  In  the 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  area. 

In  addition,  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  all  Americans,  Including  the  Presi- 
dent, to  realize,  once  and  for  all.  that 
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the  United  States  cannot  be  a  policeman 
to  the  world. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  this  was 
possible,  or  even  desirable,  that  time  has 
long  since  passed. 

For  instance,  the  problem  of  achieving 
political  stability  in  the  former  French 
colonial  states  of  Indochina  is  basically 
a  local  and  regional  problem. 

Outside  countries  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide economic  or  military  assistance  to 
help  these  states  help  themselves. 

Neighboring  nations  in  the  Pacific- 
Southeast  Asia  region  should  be  willing 
to  shoulder  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
regional  defense. 

And  the  world  community,  acting 
through  the  United  Nations,  a  new  Ge- 
neva conference,  or  some  other  interna- 
tional mechanism,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  help  guarantee  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet- 
nam. 

In  all  of  these  local,  regional,  tmd 
worldwide  efforts,  the  United  States  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be.  ready  and  will- 
ing to  assist. 

But.  without  the  primary  efforts  of  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  themselves,  and 
the  support  of  like-minded  neighboring 
nations,  we  cannot  be  expected  to — and 
cannot — bear  the  major  burden  of  main- 
taining peace  and  security  in  an  area 
halfway  around  the  globe  from  us. 

This  is  not  a  form  of  neoisolationism, 
nor  a  return  to  the  discredited  doctrine 
of  fortress  America. 

Rather,  it  is  a  realistic  view  of  the 
world  as  it  is — a  sober  evaluation  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  close  international 
cooperation  in  today's  nuclear  space  era. 

No  nation  can  operate  alone.  No  na- 
tion can  single-handedly  reorder  the  imi- 
verse  to  its  own  liking.  But,  together,  the 
nations  of  a  region  can,  and  must,  unite 
to  achieve  the  basis  of  an  enduring  and 
workable  peace  in  their  part  of  the 
world. 

In  this  way.  we  can  Join  in  working 
with  the  people  of  a  Southeast  Asia  no 
longer  ravaged  by  the  terrible  scourge 
of  war,  to  turn  the  tremendous  resources 
and  energies  of  this  entire  area  away 
from  conflict,  and  toward  the  creative 
task  of  building  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion for  a  better  way  of  life  in  the  futiure. 


SHAKOPEE  FIRM  SPARKS  COM- 
MUNITY CLEANUP 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
on  which  I  serve  has  been  studying  ways 
to  improve  our  solid  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram this  month,  and  we  hope  to  bring 
this  important  legislation  before  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Our  studies  and  hearings  have  revealed 
that  the  Nation  has  a  real  problem  on 
its  hands  in  finding  ways  to  cycle  and 
recycle  solid  waste  materials  that  clutter 
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the  landscape,  adding  to  environmental 
decay. 

So  I  have  been  particularly  pleased  to 
learn  of  a  progressive  company  in  my 
district  which  is  moving  independently  to 
provide  community  leadership  in  clean- 
ing up  the  cluttered  outdoors.  The  Mid- 
land Glass  Co.,  of  Shakopee,  Minn.,  on 
this  Saturday  will  hold  its  second  com- 
munitywide  drive  to  collect  used  bottles 
from  along  roads,  parks,  and  other  pub- 
lic terrain.  The  company  is  paying  for  all 
bottles  collected  and  will  recycle  the  glass 
in  its  Shakopee  plant. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  management  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Midland  Glass  Co.  for  their 
active  concern  and  leadership  in  this 
enterprise.  They  are  setting  a  fine  ex- 
ample, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  their 
endeavor  to  public  attention  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  similar  activities  else- 
where in  the  Nation. 

As  a  further  explanation  of  the  I>Iid- 
land  Glass  Co.s  effort  toward  pollution 
control,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  descriptive  news  release  obtained 
from  the  Shakopee  plant  manager,  Mr. 
H.  D.  Spurling: 

Shakopee.  Minn. — Midland  Glass  Com- 
pany win  hold  a  second  "Recycling  Program 
Day'  at  lis  Shakopee  plant  on  Saturday. 
May  16,  1970.  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Midland  will  again  offer  'i  cent  for  each 
small  glass  bottle  (16  oz.  or  under)  and  1 
cent  for  the  larger  bottles  brought  lo  the  col- 
lection center  located  in  the  parking  lot  of 
their  plant  on  Highway  101,  2  miles  east  of 
Shakopee.  These  bottles  should  be  either 
amber  or  flint  (clear  glass)  and  free  of  the 
aluminum  ring  found  on  the  Alcoa  type 
caps  (twlst-oit) . 

Midland's  purpose  In  this  program  Is  two- 
fold. One  Is  designed  to  attack  that  segment 
of  solid  waste  disposal  which  relates  to  the 
highway  and  the  community  outdoors — 
litter.  Midland  Is  thus  offering  this  nominal 
fee  to  encourage  groups  and  organizations 
to  hold  clean  up  days  and  bring  the  glass 
to  their  plant,  so  the  second  phase  of  their 
program  can  be  Instituted. 

The  company  realizes  that  glass  Is  Ideally 
suited  for  recycling:  and  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  efficiently  must  be  worked 
out.  The  glass  will  be  recycled  by  reducing 
beer  and  soft  drink  bottles  to  crushed  glass 
and  remelted  In  the  glass  furnace.  (This  Is 
why  the  glass  must  be  free  of  foreign  mate- 
rial.) 

Midland  feels  that  recycling  their  product 
offers  one  practical  method  to  control  and 
balance  the  Influence  of  glass  In  waste,  while 
also  conserving  a  natural  resource. 

Midland's  flrst  recycling  day  generated 
very  little  results;  however,  since  then  nu- 
merous organizations  have  pledged  their  sup- 
port, and  the  company  appreciates  this  en- 
couragement. Midland  believes,  though,  that 
for  this  type  program  to  be  a  success,  in  the 
glass  Industry,  or  any  other,  that  It  has  got 
to  be  a  "grass  roots"  endeavor.  Everyone  has 
got  to  be  concerned  and  act  to  do  their  part 
In  resolving  this  catastrophic  problem  of 
solid  wastes. 


CHAIRMAN  EMANUEL  CELLER 
CELEBRATES  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JESSE  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commlt- 
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tee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler,  recently  celebrated  his 
82d  birthday. 

Especially  as  one  who  has  worked 
closely  with  him,  I  have  been  an  admirer 
of  his  Intellectual  integrity,  his  strength 
of  character,  and  his  devotion  to  the  pur- 
suit of  justice. 

Mr.  Celler  is  a  man  who  cares  deeply 
for  his  feUow  man.  He  transcends  the 
boundaries  of  city  and  Nation.  He  is  truly 
a  man  of  all  seasons  and  of  all  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Celler's  dedicated 
service  and  commitment  to  the  rights  of 
man  continue  to  touch  all  who  know  him. 

I  extend  my  very  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  him  upon  reaching  this  milestone 
and  for  the  continued  enjoyment  of  life's 
blessings  and  many  more  years  of  service 
to  the  people. 


MANIPULATING  TlIE  STUDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  Tift:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so 
serious,  to  read  references  in  the  press 
to  the  serene,  pastoral  atmosphere  at 
Kent  State  prior  to  the  recent  tragedy  on 
that  campus.  Actually,  dui'ing  the  1968- 
69  academic  year,  Kent  State  had  been 
the  scene  of  four  disturbances,  two  of 
which  were  violent,  instigated  by  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — 
SDS.  The  Kent  State  disruptions  had 
been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee,  and 
a  rteum^  of  its  hearing  appears  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  4,  1970, 
on  page  14038.  Testimony  by  school  of- 
ficials divulged  that  no  more  than  15  to 
25  "hard  core"  members  of  SDS  out  of 
an  enrollment  of  21.000  were  responsible 
for  the  disruptions.  This  small  number 
was  supplied  with  Alms,  pamphlets, 
newsletters,  and  directives  by  the  Ohio 
regional  SDS  office  in  Cleveland,  some 
30  miles  away.  Here  was  an  eloquent  ex- 
ample, repeated  too  frequently  in  recent 
years,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  small, 
calculating,  militant  group  can  cause 
disorder  among  a  peaceful,  unsuspecting 
student  body  many  times  its  size.  The 
chief  victims,  of  course,  were  the  stu- 
dents who  lost  collectively  many  school 
hours  for  which  they  had  contracted. 

Without  prejudging  the  cause  or  pos- 
sible Instigation  of  the  demonstrations 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  the  four 
Kent  State  students,  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
although  small  in  comparison  to  tlie  four 
lives  lost,  the  educational  progress  of 
thousands  of  students  has  been  set  back. 
No  classes  are  at  present  being  conducted 
at  Kent  State;  students  have  returned 
to  their  homes,  some  in  other  States;  and 
classes  will  not  be  resumed  imtil  the 
summer  sessions  in  Jime.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  first  disruptions  at  Kent  State,  a 
minority  of  students  and  possibly  out- 
siders were  responsible  for  the  disorders 
that  began  on  the  Friday  before  the 
Monday  tragedy. 

On  Monday,  May  11,  the  Washington 
Star  carried  an  article  by  Donald  Smith 
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which  further  emphasizes  how  unsus- 
pecting students  are  deceived  by  clever 
manipulators  whose  purpose  is  to  cause 
trouble  and  alienation  between  young 
people  and  those  in  authority. 

The  scene  was  near  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  here  in  Washington 
and  the  time  was  late  at  night.  When 
militants  threw  fire  bombs,  rocks,  and 
chunks  of  concrete  and  cinderblock  at 
the  police,  the  police  responded  with  tear 
gas  which  enveloped  students  nearby. 
While  the  militants  disappeared  into  the 
night,  the  students  tried  to  disperse.  The 
article  states : 

Screaming  in  fear,  anger  and  disbelief  at 
what  to  them  seemed  an  unprovoked  attack, 
the  students  fled. 

Later  the  militants  remarked  that: 
The  next  time,  a  lot  of  those  i>eople  who 

got  gassed  will  Join  us  at  the  barricade.  .  .  . 

We'll  be  back. 

Here  again,  a  small  minority  of  rad- 
icals had  seized  an  opportunity  to  pit 
unsuspecting  students  against  authority, 
hoping  to  aUenate  an  increasing  number 
of  yoimg  people  and  prepare  them  for 
future  disorder. 

It  is  important  for  the  mass  of  sincere 
students  in  this  Nation  to  realize  that 
there  are  cool,  scheming,  \'icious  ele- 
ments abroad  ir  our  land  who  will  use 
and  manipulate  them  to  further  their 
own  violent  ends.  Without  the  aid  of  un- 
knowing or  deluded  young  people,  the 
militants  cannot  succeed.  Such  groups 
or  individuals  must  be  quarantined  with- 
in the  school  community,  singled  out  and 
effectively  removed  from  educational  in- 
stitutions. But  the  first  step  lies  with  the 
students:  They  must  ask  themselves  just 
who  are  behind  a  particular  demonstra- 
tion, are  they  using  the  student  body  for 
their  own  devious  purposes,  and  how 
far  will  their  education  be  set  back  if  the 
demonstrators  succeed  or  get  out  of 
hand. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article.  "A  Midnight  Encounter  with 
Three  Revolutionaries."  by  Donald 
Smith,  which  appeared  in  the  May  11 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star: 

A  Midnight  Encountck   With   Three 
Revolutionaries 
(By  Donald  Smith) 
It  was  after  midnight.  The  three  appeared 
suddenly  out  of  the  shadows.  A  short  time 
before  they  had  been  hurUng  molotov  cock- 
tails over  a  flaming  barricade  they  had  erect- 
ed on  H  Street  NW  near  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  campus. 

Their  target  was  a  force  of  policemen 
gathering  about  a  block  away  at  21st  Street. 
Now  It  was  quieter.  "This  Is  the  beginning 
of  a  revolution  here."  the  one  In  the  buck- 
skin Jacket  said.  "I'm  ready  to  lay  down  my 
life  If  I  can  take  a  couple  of  them  with  me." 
It  was  Sunday  morning,  after  the  minia- 
ture battle  of  OWU  had  been  decided.  Small 
bands  of  youths,  many  of  them  students 
driven  from  their  dormitories  and  rooming 
houses  by  tear  gas,  were  seeking  refuge  in 
back  alleys  and  hotel  lobbies,  trying  to  avoid 
the  helmented  squads  of  policemen  that  were 
grimly  mopping  up  the  streets  of  the  urban 
campus. 

These  three,  flushed  and  breathless,  were 
searching  s  deserted  gas  station  on  Virginia 
Avenue  for  a  soft  drink  vending  machine 
that  worked. 

Less  than  an  hour  before,  they  had  been 
part  of  a  group,  eight  or  ten  strong,  that 
had  overturned  a  panel  truck  in  the  middle 
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of  H  Street  and  set  It  aflre.  Thin  they  had 
carried  wooden  beaches  to  the  street  and  ar- 
ranged them  m  a  chain  and  1|  ;nlted  them 
with  their  cocktails,  which  mai  e  splashing, 
liquid  noises  aa  ihey  hit  the  pivement  and 
broke  and  erupted  In  wide  swat:  is  or  flames 

It  was  as  If  their  only  purpose  had  been 
to  attract  the  rlot-equlpped  pol  cemen.  who 
soon  began  to  assemble  at  the  corner. 

About  two  blocks  down  H  S  xeet  behind 
the  barricade,  unaware  or  exactly  what  was 
taking  place  on  the  darkened  Street  except 
ror  the  fact  that  there  were  flames,  was  a 
mass  of  three  or  four  hundred  OW  students. 
Some  were  mUllng  about  In  the  *reet.  having 
lust  come  from  a  concert  at  llsner  Audi- 
torium   featuring    Bo    Dlddley    and    Chuck 

A  tightly  packed  group  of  abojit  a  hundred 
was  standing  on  the  flrst-floot  balcony  of 
the  Student  Union  building  wltfc  Allen  Gins- 
berg the  poet  He  was  leading  thpm  In  chant- 
ing the  syllable  "Om."  the  hummed  mono- 
tone that  Hindus  say  Is  the  sound  the  uni- 
verse makes  as  It  goes  about  Its  eternal  work, 
at  peace  with  itself. 

Silently,  the  revolutionaries  hurled  their 
remaining  three  Are  bombs  at  tie  poUc«  Une. 
barely  visible  In  the  dark  dUtance.  Then  they 
began  picking  up  rt>cks  and  chiunka  of  con- 
crete and  clnderblock  from  U»e  debris-Ut- 
tered street  and  heaved  them  Qver  the  «tlU- 
biimlng  barricade  and  truck. 

Xhere  was  some  commotion  In  the  police 
Une.  White  helmets  ducked  a4d  scattered. 

"Om."  the  sound  continued  jfrom  the  op- 
posite direction.  "Ctaunmmm."! 

The  police  charged,  sweeping  around  the 
truck  and  paat  the  barricade,;  hurling  tear 
gas  grenade*  and  firing  them  blgb  Into  the 
alp,  over  the  heads  of  the  maa^  or  students, 
with  blunt,  shotgun  like  greni»de  launchers. 
Screaming  In  rear,  anger  anU  dlabeUer  at 
what  to  them  seemed  an  unprovoked  attack, 
the  students  fled.  Some  stumbled  and  fell  to 
the  street  amid  exploding  gas  canisters.  The 
air  was  thick  with  steel  mlasllef,  arcing  over- 
head, sputtering  and  exploding  J 

Ginsberg  and  many  who  h^  been  with 
him  eacapsd  Inside  the  studeni  imlon  build- 
ing, carrying  the  thick,  stlnjilng  tear  gas 
inside  with  them.  A  few,  bllqded.  were  led 
to  water  founUlns  where  othet^  helped  them 
flush  their  eyes.  J 

Later,  down  on  Virginia  Avenue,  the  young 
revolutionary  in  the  buckskin  Jacket  pushed 
coins  into  the  gas  station  veQdlng  machine 
and  said,  "this  is  the  beginning.  The  next 
time,  a  lot  of  those  people  who  got  gassed  wUl 
Join  us  at  the  barricade 

"We'd  much  prefer  not  to  !have  violence, 
but  we  don't  have  any  choice.  We  tried  being 
nonviolent  for  five  years,  an4  where  did  It 
get  us?  We're  right  back  wh^re  we  started, 
only  thU  time  Ifs  Cambodia  l|i»tead  of  Viet- 
nam. Nothing's  changed  at  alLl" 

The  speaker  was  taller  than  the  other  two. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  his  earlyl  308.  The  other 
two  were  in  their  late  teens,  pne  was  wear- 
ing a  T-shirt  bearing  the  wdrd  "Strike"  in 
red  letters.  The  other,  who  Appeared  to  be 
of  Latin  American  birth,  was  Wearing  a  blue 
wlndbreaker.  All  said  they  w^re  college  stu- 
dents from  New  York.  , 

The  vending  machines  railed  to  produce 
any  soft  drinks.  The  three  youths  beaded 
back  toward  campus,  keeping  an  eye  out  ror 
poUce  and  Ulklng  as  they  walked. 

"This  is  Just  like  the  whisky  rebellion," 
said  the  buckskin  Jacket.  '"Pie  people  re- 
belled because  the  government  was  abusing 
them.  Troops  came  in  and  killed  a  lot  or 
people  and  won.  But  this  time,  I  think  there 
are  more  people  than  troops. '1 

As  he  spoke,  the  T-shirt  picked  up  a  flst- 
sixed  rock  and  hxxrled  it  throigh  the  window 
or  an  office  biUldlng.  It  was  «  casual  gesture, 
as  one  would  light  a  cigarette. 

Noticing  the  blue  and  sllvtr  sign  in  front 
of  the  building,  the  blue  wlndbreaker  said: 
"Hey!  That's  the  State  DetpArtment!" 
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"Man!"  said  the  T-shirt.  He  picked  up  two 
more  rocks  and  shattered  two  more  windows. 
Down  the  street  someone  who  had  heard  the 
sound  of  the  breaking  glass  shouted;  "Por 
Gods'  sake,  stop  It.  That's  no  way.  brother." 

The  three  Ignored  him  and  continued 
walking. 

•We  want  to  replace  the  people  In  govern- 
ment and  to  reform  It."  said  the  buckskin 
Jacket.  "That's  what  we  mean  by  revoluUon." 

"We're  not  part  of  a  group."  the  T-ahlrt 
claimed  In  reply  to  a  question.  He  quoted  a 
line  from  a  Bob  Dylan  song.  "Subterranean 
Homesick  Blues."  the  same  song  that  con- 
tains the  Une  that  gave  the  Weathermen  their 

title:  ^      .  ,, 

"Tou  don't  need  a  weatherman  to  ten 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing." 

•"Don't  rollow  the  leaders.  Watch  your 
parking  meters,' "  the  T-shirt  quoted.  "That 
means  you  should  take  Individual  acUon  and 
not  suy  in  one  place  too  long." 

They  lert  the  street  abruptly  and  headed 
toward  a  building  near  21st  and  P  Streets 
N.W.  berore  they  disappeared  Inside,  the 
buckskin  Jacket  said: 

"We're  withdrawing."  /  n-    w.  . 

"Watch  your  parking  meters,"  the  T-shirt 
repeated.  The  buckskin  Jacket  smiled. 
•We'll  be  back." 
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TEXAN  ATTENDS  UJ*.  COMMISSION 
ON  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 


Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  the  SUtus  of  Women  in  Ge- 
neva. Mrs.  Evangeline  Swift,  a  Texan 
who  Is  an  attorney  with  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission, 
was  a  public  member  of  the  VS.  delega- 
tion, assisting  Elizabeth  Koontz.  Di- 
rector of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Her  remarks  before  the  Commission 
are  noteworthy  and  point  out  another 
facet  of  women's  roles  in  the  United 
States— a  role  that  Is  uniquely  American 
in  its  makeup  and  one  which  might  be 
given  further  consideration  within  the 
context  of  the  recent  push  for  women's 
rights — volunteer  service. 
Mrs.  Swift  pointed  out  that — 
Voluntary  service,  or  work  done  without 
compensation  by  women,  can  be  an  effective 
means  to  enhance  the  status  of  women  and 
to  include  them  more  fully  in  theU  nation's 
Ufe.  It  provides  necessary  experience  that 
has  not  always  been  available  to  women 
through  executive  management  training,  as 
they  participate  and  hold  office  In  these 
organizations. 

These  organizations  can  serve  as  an  agency 
to  bring  together  those  segments  or  society 
with  varying  vlewpolnU  in  order  to  com- 
municate their  needs  to  Individuals  who  can 
sssUt  them  In  taking  the  necessary  actions. 
Among  the  rewards  of  voluntary  service  cited 
by  Mrs.  Swift,  would  be  the  service  ex- 
perience Itself  accruing  to  the  individual  and 
used  in  lieu  of  employment  experience  should 
the  woman  decide  to  Join  the  labor  rorce. 

Though  many  other  countries  have 
volunteer  organizations,  they  are  usually 
tied  to  charitable  causes  and  many  coun- 
tries have   "compulsory"   volimteerism. 

I  think  the  United  States  can  well  be 
proud   of   the   outstanding   work   that 


women  i»  this  coimtry  perform  outside 
the  paid  labor  force  and  the  contribu- 
tions they  are  making  to  their  communi- 
ties. Certainly  volunury  ser\ices  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  Government  and 

the  public.  ^       ^  ^v.  * 

But  even  as  the  Commission  found  that 
the  United  Stotes  is  far  ahead  of  other 
countries  in  utilizing  this  important 
aspect  of  women's  abilities  to  create  a 
better  society,  it  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  is  far  behind  many  other 
countries  in  developing  the  proper  at- 
mosphere for  the  participation  of  women 
in  traditionally  male-dominated  fields 
such  as  the  legal  and  medical  professions. 
At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  In  the  Rscord  : 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 

May  a.  19701 

Amesican  AppaoACH  Unique:  Texan  Attends 

UJ*.  Commission  on  States  op  Womin 

(By  Merlkaye  Presley) 
Washinctok.— Volunteerism  is  uniquely 
American,  Texas  Van  Swirt  learned  when  she 
attended  the  United  Nations  Conunlsslon  on 
the  Status  or  Women  meeting  In  Geneva  last 
month. 

Back  in  Washington  and  at  her  Job  as  at- 
torney in  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  Mrs.  Swirt  dlscxissed  her 
role  as  a  public  member  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  world  meeting. 

She  assisted  the  UwS.  representative.  Eliza- 
beth Koontz.  who  is  director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  or  Labor. 

Mrs  Swift  gave  a  speech  at  the  meeting 
on  the  beneflts  or  voluntary  service  by 
women  and  round  that  the  representa- 
tives or  other  nations  had  a  hard  time 
understanding  the  American  approach  to 
volunteerism.  ,j  .».  ♦ 

"We're  the  only  naUon  In  the  world  that 
has  at  Its  background  this  concept  of  volun- 
tary service,"  she  said. 

Pew  countries  have  volunteer  programs  for 
women  she  said,  and  those  that  do  usually 
tie  volunteer  efforts  with  charitable  causes. 
Other  countries  require  women  to  perform 
"voluntary"  service  for  a  certain  period  or 

time. 

This  kind  of  service  did  not  flt  Mrs.  Swift  s 
definition  of  volunteerism.  She  noted  that 
the  representaUves  from  Spain  said  they  had 
so-called  voluntary  service,  but  said  a  woman 
couldnt  get  a  passport  or  driver's  Ucense 
without  perrorming  this  service. 

She  said  most  or  the  delegates  rrom  other 
countries  wholeheartedly  supported  volun- 
tary service,  but  they  thought  It  should  be 
compulsory.  "To  me,  these  two  words  are 
completely  different."  she  said. 

She  pointed  out.  "In  our  country  (volun- 
teerism) is  so  much  a  part  or  the  system, 
It  buUt  the  whole  west."  She  cited  such 
things  as  bam  raisings  and  quilting  bees  as 
examples. 

The  participation  or  men  In  voluntary 
service  is  also  uniquely  American,  she  learned 
rrom  the  discussion. 

During  her  remark  berore  the  conrerence, 
Mrs.  Swirt  said,  "even  though  voluntary  ac- 
tivity is  not  part  or  a  given  culture,  it  should 
be  encouraged.  Voluntary  service  or  work 
done  without  compensation  by  women  can 
be  an  effective  means  to  enhance  the  statu.s 
of  women  and  to  include  them  more  fully 
in  their  nation's  Ufe." 

She  continued,  "women  orten  times  have 
the  intuitiveness  and  concern  necessary  to 
identify  and  help  solve  a  nation's  existing 
problems.  This  'untapped  resource'  can 
through  voluntary  organizations,  draw  at- 
tention to  common  Issues  and  assure  the 
awareness  by  the  general  public  of  their 
concerns.** 

She  said  one  benefit  of  voluntary  service 
Is  that  it  can  bring  women  from  all  segments 
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of  society  together.  By  working  together  and 
exchanging  their  varying  viewpoints,  they 
can  learn  from  each  other,  she  said. 

She  also  noted  that  voluntary  service  by 
women  In  America  50  years  ago  resulted  In 
women's  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Swirt  was  astonished  to  learn  that 
not  all  countries  have  women's  suffrage.  Even 
in  such  a  developed  nation  as  Switzerland, 
women  cannot  vote  in  all  elections. 

She  learned  that  the  United  States  is  rar 
above  most  countries  in  legislation  benefiting 
women,  such  as  the  equal  pay  act  or  1963. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  is  behind 
many  other  countries,  even  developing  na- 
tions, in  the  participation  or  women  in  cer- 
tain traditionaUy  male-dominated  fields.  In 
several  smaUer  «md  younger  countries,  rrom 
26  to  50  per  cent  or  the  doctors  and  lawyers 
are  women. 

As  special  assistant  to  Dr.  Luther  Holcomb, 
vice-chairman  or  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission,  Mrs.  Swirt  Is  closely 
involved  with  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
especially  sex  discrimination.  Her  experience 
in  this  area  made  her  a  knowledgeable  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  32-natlon 
meet. 

And  she  counts  her  participation  In  the 
meeting  as  valuable  experience.  "It  gives  one 
a  completely  different  perspective  to  look  at 
your  country  through  someone  else's  eyes," 
she  said. 

She  also  admitted  her  first  venture  Into 
International  relations  taught  her  a  thing  or 
two  about  the  beUefs  and  philosophies  of 
the  other  peoples  or  the  world. 


Remarks  bt  Mrs.  Evangeline  Swift,  Public 

Member  of  the  U.S.  Deiegation  to  the 

Status  of  Women 

Madame  Chairman,  during  the  opening 
session,  the  delegate  from  the  United  States 
stated  that  "This  Commission  is  looked  to 
for  leadership  if  it  will  accept  this  charge."  If 
we  are  to  accept  this  challenge,  the  Commis- 
sion can  indeed  lead  the  way  by  providing 
its  great  expertise  and  able  assistance  so 
necessary  in  making  a  major  impact  in  this 
very  essential  area  of  the  status  of  women. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  examine  thor- 
oughly the  issue  on  today's  agenda.  Women's 
Service  as  a  means  of  enabling  Women  to 
work  gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
munity. Even  though  voluntary  activity  is 
not  part  of  a  given  culture,  it  should  be  en- 
couraged. Voluntary  service  or  work  done 
without  compensation  by  women  can  be  an 
effective  means  to  enhance  the  status  of 
women  and  to  include  them  more  fully  in 
their  nation's  life.  It  provides  necessary  ex- 
perience that  has  not  always  been  available 
to  women  through  executive  management 
training  as  they  participate  and  hold  office  In 
these  organizations.  Women  often  times  have 
the  intuitiveness  and  concern  necessary  to 
identify  and  help  solve  a  nation's  existing 
problems.  This  "untapped  resource"  can 
through  voluntary  organizations,  draw  at- 
tention to  common  issues  and  assure  the 
awareness  by  the  general  public  of  their  con- 
cerns. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  govern- 
ments should  provide  major  encoTiragement 
to  these  organizations  to  provide  services 
that  otherwise  woxild  not  be  available  and 
to  support  on  a  voluntary  basis  existing  gov- 
ernment programs. 

They  can  work  in  many  ways.  Voluntary 
organizations  can  serve  as  an  agency  to  bring 
together  those  segments  of  society  with  vary- 
ing viewpoints:  in  helping  people  help  them- 
selves and  to  understand  their  own  needs; 
and  in  communicating  those  needs  to  indi- 
viduals who  can  assist  them  in  making  the 
necessary  actions. 

I  have  worked  with  volunteers  helping 
with  pre-school  children  that  needed  assist- 
ance In  order  to  more  ruUy  participate  In 
educational  activities.  The  l>eneflts  flowing 
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to  the  children  were  many  but  the  results 
that  occurred  with  the  volunteers  from  the 
local  communities  were  very  exciting  to  me. 
One  could  see  a  beginning  sense  of  pride 
and  achievement  In  learning  how  to  articu- 
late what  their  problems  were  In  their  com- 
munity affecting  their  children  and  how  to 
communicate  effectively  about  those  prob- 
lems. 

All  women  from  all  segments  or  society 
can  participate  in  these  organizations.  The 
most  Illiterate  can  articulate  her  desires  ror 
ramlly  and  self;  Is  able  to  contribute  her 
talent  toward  the  total  effort. 

Whether  this  service  is  provided  through 
personal  services  by  religloxis  organizations 
or  professional  groups,  by  activities  relating 
to  education  or  health  or  in  the  political 
process,  the  key  is  the  service  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  each  society  and  its  goals. 

I  also  noted  with  interest  that  the  dis- 
tinguished delegate  of  the  U.A.R.  said  that 
among  Egyptian  women,  volunteers'  service 
was  a  w-iy  in  which  they  entered  into  the 
political  process. 

Voluntary  organizations  In  the  U.S.  are 
encouraged  among  men  and  women  because 
we  believe  that  men  should  be  urged  to  take 
an  equal  Interest  and  rule  with  women  in 
voluntary  service. 

In  the  United  States,  the  voluntary  serv- 
ice or  a  small  group  or  women  set  off  the 
large-scale  effort  or  women  to  obtain  the 
right  to  vote.  And  1970  marks  the  60th  An- 
niversary or  woman's  suffrage  In  the  U.S. 
It  is  also  the  50th  Anniversary  or  the  Wom- 
an's Bureau  and  the  50th  Anniversary  or  the 
League  or  Women  Voters  whose  purpose  is 
to  encourage  women  to  participate  in  po- 
litical affairs. 

The  President  has  shown  his  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  Importance  of  volunteer  orga- 
nizations by  establishing  a  special  voluntary 
action  program  as  a  clearing  house  for  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  to  gain  informa- 
tion on  how  certain  programs  were  begun, 
structured  and  operated,  and  succeeded. 

It  has  been  proven  that  voluntary  orga- 
nizations of  men  and  women  can  not  only 
serve  as  a  forum  to  vocalize  Issues  affecting 
the  whole  population,  but  volunteer  orga- 
nizations for  women  speclflcaUy  can  also  pro- 
vide the  platrorm  ror  women  to  speak  to 
issues  rrom  all  sides,  concerning  women  in 
our  changing  world  as  seen  by  women  them- 
selves. Por  example,  these  organizations  can 
be  utUlzed  as  vehicles  to  help  or  educate 
women  to  understand  the  effect  or  their  un- 
der-utlllzatlon  and  to  change  attitudes  or 
men  about  the  role  of  women  in  society  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  leadership  and 
Information  that  help  raise  standards  of 
living. 

The  distinguished  delegate  from  Liberia 
stated  yesterday,  "Ways  must  be  found  to 
show  that  women  can  flU  Jobs  formerly  per- 
formed by  men."  Participating  In  voluntary 
service  can  provide  the  evidence  that  women 
can  perrorm  many  Jobs  that  have  been  closed 
to  them  in  the  past  and  therefore  serve  as  a 
training  ground  or  first  step  toward  fuU  and 
equal  opportunity  with  men. 

The  voluntary  organization  oould  bring  be- 
rore women  role  models  to  discuss  how  they 
had  achieved  a  certain  goal  or  how  they  ad- 
vanced in  their  chosen  field.  Such  a  forum 
can  bring  women  together  to  demonstrate  to 
them  what  can  be  done  In  the  area  of  child 
care  in  their  communities.  Purther  advan- 
tages of  such  a  forum  are  the  personally  per- 
formed services  under  group  sponsorship 
such  as  a)  organized  welcome  activities  to 
newcomers  by  location  of  markets,  pubUc 
services,  bus  schedules  and  the  like;  b)  pro- 
viding intergroup  neighborhood  plans  for 
care  of  chUdren  needed  to  free  women  period- 
ically for  involvement  as  she  works  for  other 
means  of  providing  the  service;  c)  providing 
tutoring  service  from  woman  to  woman  or 
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women  where  media  does  not  permit;  and 
d)  helping  with  the  problem  of  being  able  to 
volunteer  due  to  lack  of  adequate  trd.ns- 
portatlon. 

Voluntary  organizations  must  be  directed 
or  assisted  In  most  Instances,  by  professional 
staff  and  even  volunteers  must  sometimes 
have  financial  assistance  for  transp>ortatlon 
and  for  rood  in  order  to  share  their  talents. 

On  an  individual  basis,  there  can  be  other 
rewards  to  voluntary  work  such  as  the  serv- 
ice experience  Itself  being  used  In  Ueu  of 
employment  experience  if  a  woman  welshed 
to  re-enter  the  work  force  after  her  child 
rearing  years  are  over  or  before  if  circum- 
stances so  demand  Por  example,  voluntary 
service  In  hospitals  can  lead  to  becoming  a 
technician,  a  niirse  or  a  doctor.  Church  work 
can  lead  to  paid  employment  In  industry  and 
a  school  aid  or  teacher's  aid  can  lead  to  a 
career  as  a  teacher.  Child  care  at  school  can 
lead  to  becoming  a  director  of  such  a  facil- 
ity and  civic  efforts  can  lead  to  a  Job  In 
Industry  or  Interest  In  running  for  and  hold- 
ing pubUc  ofllce. 

International  organizations  should  be 
urged  to  advantageously  use  their  scope  In 
encouraging  greater  participation  by  volun- 
teers and  by  providing  training  education 
and  tutorial  service  whenever  possible,  and 
by  providing  technical  assistance  in  the 
know-how  of  organizing,   Lf  necessary. 

I  stress  that  evidence  Is  available  In  our 
country  that  voluntary  service,  perrormed  by 
women  is  a  most  effective  way  in  which 
women  can  prepare  ror  and  enter  the  main- 
stream or  their  nation's  life  and  break 
through  barriers  to  non-tradltlonally  held 
positions  and  Jobs. 

This  Commission  can  be  the  key  in  assist- 
ing countries  that  endeavor  to  help  women 
participate  more  fully — both  collectively  and 
as   Individuals  in  their  societies. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  establish 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  in  Michigan  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  sched- 
uled hearings  for  early  June.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  Is 
wide  support  for  the  establishment  of 
this  lakeshore  and  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions most  actively  working  for  the  leg- 
islation is  the  Michigan  United  Con- 
servation Clubs. 

I  include  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  April  11.  1970,  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Michigan  Unit- 
ed Conservation  Clubs  relating  to  the 
Lakeshore  at  this  point  in  the  Congbbs- 
sioNAL  Record  : 

RBSOLtrnoN  re:  Sleeping  Bear  Dctnes 
National  Lakeshore  Legislation 

Whereas,  all  Michigan  Congressmen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  Joined  In 
sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore;  and 

Whereas,  the  administration  has  Indicated 
that  money  would  be  available  ror  national 
recreation  areas;  and 

Whereas.  MUCC  has  consistently  supported 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  proposal: 
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Therelore  be  It  resolved  tha 
firm  ics  stand  and  request  that 
prove  and  provide  the  necessar  |r 
establUhment  of  a  Sleeping  Befcr 
tlonal  Uakeshore  In  Michigan. 


SUPREME  COURT 
COMMUNIST 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  li  1970 


Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker, 


MUCC  reaf- 

Congress  ap- 

fixndlng  for 

Dunes  Na- 
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terrorism,  armed  propaganda,  and  war  of 
nerves. 

Our  687  cane-cutters  now  are  back  home 
to  preach  and  practice  this  laudable  litany 
of  revolutionary  acoomplUhments.  They  can 
hope  that  their  stay  In  Cuba  baa  given  them 
added  sldll  toward  theU  aim  of  overthrowing 
the  American  government,  American  democ- 
racy, and  the  American  system. 

For  this  the  687  can  thank  one  of  those 
decUl&ns  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  recent 
years  which  violated  the  rules  of  common 
sense,  and  ruled  that  our  government  cannot 
restrict  travel  abroad  by  our  cltlaens  even  for 
such  a  purpose  as  this  pilgrimage. 


the  Supreme 


Court  ruling  that  our  Govt  mment  can 
not  restrict  travel  abroad  b:  ■  our  citizens, 
even  when  such  travel  is  dearly  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  coi  intry,  strains 
the  rules  of  commonsense  and  credibility. 
The  Slate  Department  jis  powerless 
under  the  law  to  restrict  the  exit  and 
entry  of  revolutionaries  without  the  en 
actment  of  legislation  Intnduced  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

The  following  article  frcm  the  May  4 
issue  of  the  Camden  Courie  r-Post  graph- 
ically illustrates  the  problem,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  you  for  your  ittention.  My 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  editor  of 
the  Courier-Post. 

The  article  follows: 


LABOR  ENTX5RSES  INTERNATIONAL 

BANKERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 
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Ora  637  Retprning 
The   687   young  Americana 
selves  the  Venceremos  (We 
brigade  who  went  to 
months  ago  ostensibly  to 
with  his  sugar  can*  b*rv«*( 

They  have  come  back 
the  same  route  via  bus  and 
Cuba.  They  now  have  scat 
of  large  cities  throughout 
including  Philadelphia. 

The  contingent  claim*  to 
than   40.000  tooa  of  sugar 
who    despite    hla    police 
somehow  can't  seem  to  find 
workers  to  harvest  the  cropi 
have  dwindled  since  he  can 
portedly  he  hoped  to  have 
sugar  cane  crop  this  year 
close  to  getting  It. 

His    American    volunteers 
when  they  left  home  that 
gesture   of   solidarity   with 
Reds,  and  at  a  farewell 
said  they  were  returning 
new  struggle"  for  communis  n 
States.  It  would  be  naive  to 
put  m  all  their  Ume  in 
fields.  It  can  be  safely 
a  good  share  of  it  in  poUt 
classes.  Ic  the  manner  set 
manual"  recently  published 
based  Organization  for  ~  -   ' 
pies  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
book  advertises  Its  aim  as 
readers  in  how  to  terrorize 
the  road  of  armed  rebellion" 
nist  countries. 

One  praiseworthy  way 
listed  Ln  the  book,  is  kldn4pl 
personalities  or  "dangerous 
revolution,  as  recently  exe 
America. 

City  guerrlllaa  are 
raids  and  penetrations,  occ 
street  tactics,  strikes  and 
desertions,  diversions,  se: 
tions  of  arms,  ammunltlor 
liberation  of  prisoners; 
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calling  them- 

siiall  Overcome) 

Conam^nlst  Cuba  two 

Pldel  Castro 

ve  returned. 

thrc^gh  Canada  on 

they  took  to 

to  a  number 

United  States, 


have  cut  more 

ne  for  Castro, 

dictatorship 

enough  Cuban 

that  somehow 

to  power.  Re- 

10  million  ton 

mt  won't  come 


cerei  nony 


Cuba 
'  assumed 

id  .1 


tie 


told   the   world 
heir  trip  was  a 
Castro   and    the 
In  Havana 
hbme  to  "start  a 
m  the  United 
Itelleve  that  they 
m  the  cane- 
,  that  they  put 
lndoc^^lnatlon 
ftrth  In  a  "mlnl- 
bv  the  Havana- 
Solidarity  of  the  Peo- 
Lailn  America.  The 
instruction  of 
cities  and    "take 
in  non-Commu- 


dqwn  this  road,  as 

_  ng  of  political 

enemies"  of  the 

lAipllfied  In  Latin 


Instr^ted  in  assaults, 

upatlons,  ambush. 

Interruptions, 

I.  or  exproprla- 

and  explosives; 

;,  sabotage. 


w^rk 
■Izuies 


exe<  uttons. 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  on  the  National 
Economy,  meeting  in  Washington  yester- 
day, called  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  the  emergency 
powers  authorized  in  the  bill  S.  2577  in 
a  frantic  effort  to  solve  the  money  crisis. 

The  action  urged  upon  the  President 
by  the  AFL-CIO  would  turn  complete 
credit  control  over  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  speech  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  I  called  S.  2577  a  "Blueprint  for 
Financial  Dictatorship" — page  501  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  said  at  that 
time: 

The  trap  Is  set.  All  that  remains  Is  for 
the  opinion  makers  to  sell  an  unsuspect- 
ing people  on  the  Idea  that  while  tight  credit 
controls  may  hurt  a  little,  it  Is  for  their  own 
good,  and  that  the  International  bankers 
who  can  manipulate  such  esoteric  things  as 
•paper  gold"  will  make  it  all  come  out  well 
In  the  end. 

When  the  trap  U  sprung,  the  United 
States  wlU  Join  Great  Britain  and  Prance  as 
victims  of  the  new  financial  colonialism, 
while  the  Federal  Reserve  System  gains  the 
same  dictatorial  powers  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Bank  of  France,  owned  by  the 
same  private  citizens. 

The  bill,  S.  2577  bore  the  appealing  ti- 
tle of  'ipwering  Interest  Rates,  Fighting 
Inflation.  Helping  Small  Business,  and 
Expanding  the  Mortgage  Market."  It 
was  passed  into  law  December  19,  1969, 
and  now  in  less  than  6  months  the 
prophets  of  doom  and  hysterical  "know- 
it-all"  liberals  have  taken  the  bait  and 
spnmg  the  trap. 

Additionally,  the  AFL-CIO  "econo- 
mists" striving  desperately  for  answers 
as  their  working  members  feel  the 
money  crisis,  have  called  for  "extraordi- 
nary overall  stabilization  measures — 
all  costs  and  incomes — including  all 
prices,  profits,  dividends,  rents,  and  exe- 
cutive compensation,  as  well  as  employee 
wages  and  salaries." 

Creeping  socialism  has  now  broken 
into  full  gallop.  Yet  many  Americans  who 
have  heard  nothing  but  the  mythical 
benefits  of  "controUed  economy"  will  find 
solace    in    the    AFL-CIO    report    and 
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quietly  accept  the  mobilization  for  a  com- 
plete socialist  dictatorshin. 

Why  under  the  Federal  Reserve  bank- 
ers— a  privately  dominated  and  con- 
trolled banking  institution  which  profited 
at  the  workers  expense  while  precipitat- 
ing the  money  crisis?  The  policies  of  the 
monarch  are  the  poUcies  of  his  creditors. 
It  was  to  free  our  people  of  the  money 
monopoly  that  I  had  introduced  H.R. 
17140  on  April  21.  H.R.  17140  now  be- 
comes urgent  legislation.  Perhaps  this 
explains  the  press  blackout. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  AFL-CIO 
statement,  related  news  clippings,  and  a 
copy  of  H.R.  17140  in  the  Record: 
Statement  of  t>ie  AFL-CIO  ExECTmvE 
CotJNCn.  ON  THE  National  Economy 
The  Administration's  campaign  against  In- 
flation has  been  a  complete  failure.  Prices 
have  gone  up,  unemployment  has  grown,  and 
the  nation  has  crossed  the  threshold  of  re- 
cession. 

The  time  has  obviously  come  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  abandon  Its  bankrupt  eco- 
nomic poUcles  before  the  already  grave  dam- 
age to  American  living  standards  snowballs. 
In  April,  unemployment  soaxed  to  4.8 '"o 
of  the  labor  force  or  close  to  4  mUllon  work- 
ers— equalling  the  sharpest  month-to-month 
rise  since  the  1960  recession.  The  jobless 
rate  for  Negro  workers  shot  up  to  8.7  ^o; 
for  teenagers,  to  15.7%.  In  the  four  months 
since  last  December,  1.1  million  workers  were 
added  to  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed—victims of  the  Administration's  de- 
liberate policy  to  slow  production  and  em- 
ployment. 

Millions  of  additional  workers  have  seen 
their  paychecks  shrink  as  the  spreading  ef- 
fects of  the  squeeze  on  the  economy  has 
brought  production  cutbacks  and  reductions 
in  working  hovirs. 

But  living  costs  have  continued  to  mount. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  at  a 
yearly  rate  of  about  6%  since  December. 

The  buying  power  of  the  weekly  after-tax 
earnings  of  the  average  non-supervisory 
worker  In  private  employment— about  48 
million  wage  and  salary  earners— Is  less  than 
last  year  and  below  1965. 

With  unemployment  rising  sharply  and  In- 
dustry operating  at  merely  79 'A  %  of  Its  pro- 
ductive capacity,  there  Is  no  classical  Infla- 
tionary condition  of  widespread  shortages  of 
goods  and  manpower  that  could  JusUfy  gov- 
ernment measures  of  severe,  general  eco- 
nomic restraint. 

The  Administration's  policy— with  the 
highest  Interest  rates  In  100  years— has  been 
discriminatory,  as  well  as  InetTectlve.  In  com- 
batting the  rapid  rise  of  prices.  It  has  cut 
urgenUy  needed  resldenUal  construction — 
with  housing  starte  down  from  a  yearly  rate 
of  1.9  million  in  January  1969  to  1.4  mlUlon 
last  March.  It  has  hit  the  expansion  of  state 
and  local  government  faclUtles  and  smaller 
businesses.  In  addition,  skyrocketing  interest 
rates  have  raised  costs  and  prices  all  along 
the  line  to  the  consumer — adding  to  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Moreover,  this  blunderbuss  policy  has  not 
curbed  business  profiteering,  while  it  boosts 
bank  profits.  Cuts  in  government  appropria- 
tions, as  those  for  medical  schools  which 
threaten  to  conUnue  the  shortage  of  medi- 
cal personnel,  will  continue  the  soaring  rise 
of  medical  cosU.  And  the  tight  monetary 
squeeze  has  not  curtailed  the  credit  infla- 
tion of  the  banks,  with  their  Unes  of  credit 
to  the  blue-chip  corporations  and  wealthy 
families  for  Icndable  funds. 

The  banks  have  been  permitted  to  evade 
the  monetary  squeeze.  In  1969.  for  example, 
the    international    banks    increased    their 
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"borrowings"  from  their  foreign  branches  by 
$7  billion  and  even  modest  government  regu- 
laUons  were  not  Imposed  until  September. 
Bank  holding  companies  Issued  $4  bllUon  In 
promissory  notes  last  year— and  are  continu- 
ing to  Issue  such  commercial  paper,  at  pres- 
ent—at a  very  high  Interest  rates,  free  of 
government  regulation. 

Thus,  while  credit  for  needed  production, 
such  as  housing,  has  been  drying  up— or  If 
available  at  all,  at  extortionate  interest 
ratee — business  loans  of  the  large  banks  are 
up  5%  from  a  year  ago.  The  nation's  major 
banks  have  been  extending  loans  for  such 
operations  as  conglomerate  take-overs, 
gambling  casinos,  unnecessary  Inventory  ac- 
cumulation and  a  continuing  boom  of  busi- 
ness Investment  In  new  plants  and  machines, 
while  more  than  20%  of  Industry's  existing 
capacity  stands  Idle. 

Even  If  the  money  supply  should  ease 
somewhat,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  such 
utter  mlsallocatlon  of  available  credit  by 
the  banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
will  not  continue  or  that  interest  rates  will 
not  remain  at  high  levels. 

The  regular  operations  of  the  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  are  not  meeting 
America's  needs.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
adding  a  high-Interest  rate  credit-Inflation 
to  the  business  profit-inflation  of  the  19608. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  sharp 
change  in  the  nation  s  economic  policies.  The 
pace  of  rising  prices  must  be  slowed,  without 
a  growing  army  of  unemployed.  The  urgent 
need  Is  not  last  weeks  reduction  of  margin 
requirements  for  purchases  In  the  stock 
markets  to  stimulate  Increased  speculation. 

The  government  must  channel  avallabla 
credit,  at  low  Interest  rates,  to  where  It  Is 
needed  and  curb  the  Inflationary  expansion 
of  credit  for  purposes  that  are  less  Important 
to  society. 

Last  December.  Congress  passed  a  bill  en- 
titled "Lowering  Interest  Rat*3,  Fighting  In- 
flation, Helping?  Small  Business  and  Expand- 
ing the  Mortgage  Market" — which  grants 
broad  authority  to  the  President  for  selective 
measures  to  curb  the  specific  causes  of  credit 
InfUtton,  while  expanding  credit  for  needed 
facilities  and  business  operations.  It  provide: 
the  government  with  flexible  means  to  re- 
balance the  nation's  credit  structure  and  to 
finance  housing,  schools,  hospitals  and  other 
community  facilities  at  low  interest  rates. 

More  than  four  months  have  passed  and 
still  the  President  has  not  exercised  this  au- 
thority. 

The  need  for  Increased  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  home  construction,  at  reasonable  In- 
terests rates.  Is  not  being  met,  forcing  the 
government  to  initiate  Interest-subsidy  pro- 
grams that  reward  high  interest  rate  poli- 
cies at  taxpayers'  expense,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  complete  collapse  of  home-bulldlng. 
Small  and  medium-sized  businesses  have 
been  hit  by  a  lack  of  available  credit  at  rea- 
sonable interest  rates  The  Inability  of  local 
governments  to  obtain  low-Interest  loans  is 
resulting  In  postponing  construction  of 
needed  schools,  hospitals  and  other  facilities, 
while  available  credit  is  being  drained  off  for 
less-urgent  investments  and  dubious  objec- 
tives. 

So  prices  continue  to  rise  rapidly;  layoffs 
and  production  cutbacks  are  spreading;  ur- 
gent social  needs  are  not  being  met. 

Therefore  we  recommend  the  following 
steps  to  take  America  out  of  recession  and 
end  Inflation: 

1.  Confronted  by  the  President's  failure  to 
use  his  authority,  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
direct  the  Federal  Reserve  system  to  establish 
selective  credit  controls,  maximum  Interest 
rates  on  spclflc  types  of  loans  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  avaUable  credit  to  where  It  will  do 
the  most  good  for  America. 

2.  To  meet  the  goal  of  26  million  new  and 
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rehabilitated  housing  units  In  ten  years,  the 
government  should  also  require  that  a  por- 
tion of  such  tax-exempt  funds  as  pension, 
coUege  endowment  and  foundation  funds,  as 
weU  as  bank  reserves,  be  Invested  in  govern- 
ment-guaranteed mortgages. 

3.  To  curb  the  price-raising  abUlty  of  the 
dominant  corporations,  government  action 
Is  needed  to  curtaU  the  continuing  high  rate 
of  business  mergers,  which  has  been  greatly 
Increasing  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  a  narrowing  group  of  corporations 
and  banks. 

4.  The  specific  causes  of  soaring  pressures 
on  living  costs,  such  as  physicians'  fees,  hos- 
pital charges,  housing  costs  and  auto  Insur- 
ance rates,  should  be  examined  for  the  devel- 
opment of  practical,  sensible  measures  to 
dampen  these  pressures. 

If  the  President,  after  exercismg  that  au- 
thority voted  him  by  Congress,  determines 
he  needs  additional  authority  and  decides 
that  the  situation  warrants  extraordinary 
overall  stabUlzatlon  measures,  the  AFL-CIO 
wlU  cooperate,  so  long  as  such  restraints  are 
equitably  placed  on  aU  cosU  and  Incomes- 
Including  all  prices,  profits,  dividends,  rents 
and  execuUve  compensation,  as  well  as  em- 
ployees' wages  and  salaries.  We  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  as  much  as  anyone  else,  as  long 
as  there  Is  equality  of  sacrifice. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

May  12,  1970) 

AFL-CIO  Calls  Nixon  Policy  on  Economy 

Major  Failure 

The  AFL-CIO  charged  today  that  President 

NUon's  efforts  to  control  Infiatlon  have  been 

a  "complete  faUure"  and  that  the  nation  has 

"crossed  the  threshhold  of  recession"  under 

his  economic  policies. 

The  labor  organization's  executive  councU 
Issued  a  statement  denouncing  his  handUng 
of  the  economy  almost  simultaneously  with 
a  visit  by  the  President  to  AFLr-CIO  Head- 
quarters here  to  confer  privately  with  the 

council. 

The  council.  In  adopting  a  statement  on 
the  economy,  renewed  its  appeal  to  Nixon  to 
support  legislation  for  across-the-board  con- 
trols on  wages,  prices  and  profits. 

The  President  spent  45  minutes  with  the 
council  at  the  AFL-CIO  headquarters  to 
brief  the  labor  leaders  on  his  decision  to 
send  troops  Into  Cambodia.  He  took  with 
him  a  map  of  Asia  which  he  has  been  using 
dally  to  Ulustrate  the  CommunUt  threat  to 
American  forces  In  Vietnam. 

The  council  statement  asserted:  "The  ad- 
mlnUtratlon's  campaign  against  Inflation  has 
been  a  complete  failure.  Prices  have  gone  up, 
unemployment  has  grown,  and  the  nation  has 
crossed  the  threshhold  of  inflation." 

The  union  chiefs  also  charged  that  the 
administration's  policy  has  brought  the  high- 
est interest  rates  In  100  years  and  has  been 
"discriminatory  as  weU  as  ineffective  in  com- 
bating the  rapid  rise  of  prices." 

On  the  need  of  controls,  the  coimcU  com- 
mented: "If  the  President  after  exercising 
that  authority  voted  to  him  by  Congress  de- 
termines he  needs  additional  authority  and 
decides  that  the  situation  warrants  over-all 
StabUlzatlon  methods,  the  AFL-CIO  will  co- 
operate, so  long  as  such  restraints  are  equi- 
tably placed  on  all  costs  and  Incomes — In- 
cluding all  prices,  profits,  dividends,  rents 
and  executive  compensaUon,  as  well  as  em- 
ployees' wages  and  salaries. 

"We  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  as  much  as 
anyone  else,  as  long  as  anyone  else,  so  long 
as  there  Is  equaUty  of  sacrifice." 

"Confronted  by  the  President's  failure  to 
use  his  authority,"  the  coimcU  said,  "We 
urge  the  Congress  to  direct  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  esUbllsh  selective  credit 
controls,  maximum  Interest  rates  on  specific 
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types  of  loans  and  the  allocation  of  available 
credit  controls,  maximum  Interest  rates  on 
specific  types  of  loans  and  the  aUocatlon  of 
available  credit  to  where  It  will  do  the  most 
good  for  America. 

"Prices  continue  to  rise  rapidly;  layoffs  and 
production  cutbacks  are  spreading;  social 
needs  are  not  being  met."  the  councU 
concluded.  "" 

[From  the  Washington  Port.  May  12,  1970] 
Move  Toward  Easy  Money  Lacked  Unantm- 
rrr  at  OMC 
Minutes  of  the  February  Open  Market 
Committee  meeting,  the  first  chaired  by 
Federal  Reserve  boss  Arthur  P.  Burns,  show 
that  the  easier  money  policy  then  voted 
lacked    unanimous    support. 

Three  members  of  the  OMC  resisted  the 
move  as  "premature."  They  are  board  mem- 
ber Andrew  F.  Brimmer.  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  president  Alfred  Hayes,  and 
Dallas  Reserve  Bank  head  Philip  P.  Cold- 
well. 

But  the  nine-man  majority  agreed  that  "It 
was  appropriate  to  move  gradually  toward 
somewhat  less  restraint  at  thU  time."  It  was 
agreed,  as  weU,  that  the  shift  should  be 
"Implemented  cautiously."  and  operations 
modified  promptly  If  the  money  stock  and 
other  aggregate  measures  grew  at  a  more 
than  moderate  rate. 

The  Fed's  relaxed  policy  Is  evident  in  a 
growth  of  the  money  stock  In  March  and 
April  at  an  average  rate  of  3.8  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  virtually  no  expansion  from  June 
1969  through  February. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  directive 
called  for  "money  market  conditions  .  .  . 
shaded  In  the  direction  of  less  firmness,  be- 
ginning immediately,  with  a  view  to  en- 
couraging moderate  growth  in  money  and 
bank  credit  over  the  months  ahead." 

Actually,  market  interest  rates  have  moved 
up,  rather  than  down  In  recent  weeks,  al- 
though thev  are  below  peaks  at  the  turn  of 
the  year.  This  upward  trend  In  Interest  rates 
has  been  a  disconcerting  factor  In  financial 
markets. 

In  March,  the  money  supply  apparently 
Increased  much  faster  than  planned,  and  the 
Fed  took  steps  to  slow  down  the  expansion. 
This  reversal  contributed  to  tightness  In 
money  markets. 


(From  the  Evening  Star,  May  12.  1970) 

VOLUNTAKY     RESTRAINTS     tTSED:     DIRECT     CtJRB 

Weighed  in  Canada  Pioht  of  Intlation 
(By  JohnCunnlS) 

New  Tobk. — Canada,  too.  Is  having  its 
problems  with  Infiatlon,  which  suggests  that 
the  persistence  of  this  malady  In  the  United 
States  economy  may  not  be  solely  the  result 
of  an  Improper  approach  to  the  problem. 

Canada,  however.  Is  attacking  the  problem 
a  bit  more  directly.  Unlike  the  United  States, 
where  the  defeat  of  inflation  Is  expected  to 
be  a  natural  result  of  an  economic  slowdown, 
Canada  Is  considering  direct  credit  controls. 

Moreover,  the  Canadian  government  al- 
ready has  developed  a  program  of  voluntary 
restraints  on  prices  and  wages  that  has  met 
with  some  success  during  the  past  few 
months,  although  the  exact  amount  cannot 
b«  measured. 

COMPARISON  or  RXSTTLTS 

Here  Is  a  comparison  of  results  In  the  bat- 
tle against  Inflation : 

Consumer  Price  Increases:  In  Canada, 
nearly  5  percent,  in  the  United  SUtes  close 
to  6  percent. 

Unemployment:  In  Canada,  slightly  more 
than  5  percent  on  an  annual  basis.  In  the 
United  States,  4.8  percent  In  AprU  and  rising 
swiftly. 
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industrial  Output:  In  Canada.  '»«"f"''^ 
at  a  Slow  pace  but  "ho^'^B  •'^»^' jf 'V^ 
up.  In  the  Unlt«l  Statee.  at  a  B'AndsUll  or 
even  faUlng  back  some. 

Budget:  Canada  Is  In  surplui.  meaning 
that  the  government  is  restrlctlnfe  economic 
activity.  The  U3.  budget  alao  calfc  for  a  siur- 
plus.  but  many  doubts  are  arUin:  »»»"*  t^e 
feallblUty   oX   this  In  either   fls.al    1970  or 

1971 

Perhaps  the  biggest  difference  Is  In  the  In- 
terpretauon  of  economists.  Many  econwnlsU 
believe  the  United  SUtee  la  In  tie  midst  of 
a  mild  recession,  based  on  decUaes  in  pro- 
duction. Canada's  economy  Is  *  111  expand- 

i  fig 

The  two  economies  are  suffering  from  such 
similar  problems,  hoiwever,  thit  the  ap- 
proftcto  to  the  fut\ire  In  one  ountry  may 
have  leeaons  for  the  other. 

In  Canada,  the  government  Is  considering 
measures  that  would  restrain  t|ie  economy 
even  more.  Higher  taxes  are  an  tutslde  poa- 
slblllty  for  later  this  year  If  prtc^  and  wages 
continue  to  rise. 


CKXDR   APPtOACHTS    DIFI  Bl 

That  posalblllty  becomes  leas  r  smote  when 
the  wage  situation  is  reviewed!  New  wage 
contracts  have  averaged  9  pefloent  higher 
this  year,  threatening  to  put  Inflationary 
pressures  beneatii  prices.  Contrmct  negotia- 
tions involve  twice  as  many  wocMers  this  year 

as  last.  I 

The  biggest  difference  betwee*  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  approaches  la  in  the 
attitude  toward  credit.  The  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  ptopoeed  con- 
sumer credit  controls  and  l»«lalaUon  U 
planned  for  June.  I 

The  big  features  of  the  prdposed  credit 
restrictions  are :  [ 

Down  payment  of  20  percent  on  purchases 
of  •100  M-  more  where  credit  is  extended  for 
more  than  a  year.  ] 

Repayment  within   30   months   for   auto- 
mobUes  and  34  months  for  othfcr  purcbaaea. 
The  reetrtcUons  would  apply  to  banks,  sales 
finance  companies,  consumer  lo»n  companies 
and  other  lenders,  and  to  depaijtment  stores, 
automobile    dealers    and    othef    merchants. 
Loans  for   business,   farming,  {housing   and 
education  would  be  exempt. 
"We  would  not  propose  to 
credit  for  small  purchases."  sal 
Minister    of    Finance,    "nor 
charge  accounts,  payable  wlthl 
with  revolving  credit  or  budgei  accounts  re- 
quiring monthly  payments  tha>  would  repay 
the  loan  within  12  months." 

KtXON    AVOroS    SESTKA 

In  the  United  States,  the  NJxon  admlnls 
tratlon  has  carefully  avoided  the  subject  of 
credit  restraints  or  voluntary  limitations  on 
prices  and  wages.  It  hopes  lns1>ead  to  reduce 
Inflation  through  a  restrictlv*  Federal  Re- 
serve policy,  by  limitations  o«i  government 
spending  and  by  taxa'lon. 

The  Nixon  policy  has  flowed  economic  ex 
panslon,  without  a  doubt  anymore.  Indus- 
trial production  and  unempkyment  statis- 
tics confirm  this  as  fact.  But  the  slowdown 
has  produced  little  effect  oi^  rising  retail 
prices 

With  the  economy  facing  e  lormous  pres- 
sures for  additional  spending,  jand  with  con- 
sumers said  to  be  ready  to  spe^d  again,  some 
economists  speculate  that  It  ntay  not  be  long 
before  the  Nixon  admlnUtratlotojreaches  some 
of  the  same  conclusions  as  tb< 
ernment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tip  to  »40  million  in  credit  from  U.S.  fi- 
nancier John  M.  King  and  his  associates. 

The  troubled  organization,  whose  chair- 
man Bernard  Cornfeld  resigned  Saturday, 
said  the  "agreement  In  principle"  also  pro- 
vides King  with  warrants  for  equity  par- 
tlcipaUon  in  lOS  at  the  price  of  M  per  pre- 
ferred share. 

King  acted  in  behalf  of  his  own  King 
Resources  Co.,  of  Denver,  as  well  as  one  of 
his  own  Kuropean  subsidiaries  and  "a  con- 
sortium of  U.S.  financial  institutions."  the 
announcement  said.  \ 

LOAN    FIKANCING 

The  aggregate  credit  provided  for  In  the 
t40  million  agreement  will  be  In  the  form  of 
three-year  loan  financing,  the  lOS  sUtement 

lOS  said  negotiations  are  proceeding  with 
■respect  to  the  participation  of  leading  Euro- 
pean financial  institutions."  It  said  the  first 
phase  of  the  operation  should  be  closed  this 

Both  I03  and  King  made  It  clear  In  the 
announcement  that  attempts  would  be  made 
to  get  lOS  into  the  fund-selling  business  In 
the  United  States. 

"We  intend  to  consult  promptly  with  the 
US  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlssloo 
with  a  view  to  securing  requisite  SEC  ap- 
provals as  well  as  the  resolution  of  all  lOS 
matters  now  pending  before  the  commis- 
sion." King  said  In  a  personal  statement  In- 
cluded in  the  overall  declaration. 


May  13,  1970 
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I  From  the  Evening  Star 
KiKC  BXTTKOS  MO  MnxiON  iw 

Gximv  A . — In  vectors 
(lOS) ,  the  multl-mllUon  dollar 
organization,  has  announced 


Overseas 


"CONBTBWCrrVX    eolx" 

•My  associates  and  I  look  forward  to  Join- 
ing  with  lOS  in  the  further  development  of 
the  company.  We  intend  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  the  Interests  of  all  lOS  share- 
holders and  cUents."  King  said. 

Cornfeld  said  In  a  Joint  statement  with 
his  interim  successor  as  board  chalrm^. 
Briton  Sir  Eric  Wyndham  White,  that  the 
transaction  marks  a  "turning  point"  In  lOS 

They  did  not  reveal  how  much  preferred 
stock  would  be  obtained  by  King  -vnd  his 
associates.  ^  ., ^„«. 

Cornfeld.  stUl  a  board  member,  owns 
about  14.4  percent  of  preferred  lOS  stock. 
Sources  said  this  would  probably  be  placed 
in  a  voting  trust  for  the  three-year  loan 
period. 

ABOUT    S2    BIIXION 

lOS  manages  about  $2  bllUon  through  lU 
mutual  funds. 

Shares  In  the  lOS  management  company 
and  in  the  lOS  parent  company  slumped 
badly  over  the  past  four  weeks,  creating  a 
crisis  among  investors  as  well  as  within  the 
company  Itself. 

The  statement  also  did  not  make  clear 
who  wUl  actually  run  the  company.  But  lOS 
officials  stressed  that  a  takeover  as  such  Is 
not  Involved. 

They  said  King  obviously  wlU  "get  a  slice 
of  the  cake  •  but  will  not  have  control  over 
lOS  fund  management. 

The  main  object  of  the  deal  was  to  restore 
investor  confldenie  In  lOS  and  among  Its 
worldwide  force  of  salesmen. 

The  company  is  slashing  operaUng  costs, 
dismissing  addltlor^al  employes  and  cutting 
out  all  but  essential  activities. 


investments  has  resulted  In  a  sharp  decrease 
In  housing  starts. 

Although  Interest  rates  have  increased  and 
money  has  become  tighter  Romney  noted 
that  savings  deposlU  decreased  last  year  a& 
depositors  sought  other  areas  of  Investments. 

But  he  added,  savings  bank  assets  have  In- 
creased He  hoped  that  by  1978.  Investments 
in  mortgages  by  mutual  savings  banks  would 
exceed  the  $104.5  blUlon  projected  by 
Romney 's  department. 

He  reminded  bankers  that  the  vacancy  rate 
in  many  major  Eastern  cities,  like  New  York, 
is  about  1  percent  among  single-family  and 
multi-family  dwelUngs.  Thus,  he  said,  low 
and  middle-Income  families  are  pitted 
against  each  other  for  housing,  and  that  this 
could  result  In  "an  explosive  situation." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  13,  1970) 

Spem>iNO  CoNTBOta  Backed 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  Treasury  Department's  top  economic 
adviser  yesterday  called  for  totigh  conUols 
on  Government  spending,  but  stopped  short 
of  recommending  new  taxes  If  the  budget 
should  slip  Into  deficit. 

Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  economic  policy,  warned  that  even 
with  recent  additions  to  federal  spending,  the 
federal  budget  will  have  a  "real"  defla- 
tionary impact  in  1970  and  1971.  The  ImpU- 
catlon  of  his  remarks  was  that  further  re- 
straint oould  be  excessive. 

In  the  past  few  days,  both  Treasury  Secre- 
tary David  Kennedy  and  Budget  Director 
Robert  P.  Mayo  have  said  specifically  that 
larger  federal  expenditures  could  force  the 
Nixon    administration    to    consider    higher 

taxes.  ... 

Weldenbaum  said  that  the  economy  U 
marking  time  right  now"  In  terms  of  physi- 
cal volume,  but  that  'prices  are  still  under 
strong  pressure  from  the  cost  side. '  He  said 
frankly  that  "we  are  running  behind  sched- 
ule in  terms  of  visible  relief  from  Inflation." 
Although  expectations  for  1971  "are  some- 
what brighter"  than  for  this  year.  "1971  Is 
not  likely  to  be  a  boom  year."  he  suggested. 
Among  less  favorable  economic  news. 
Weldenbaum  noted  that  producUvlty  In  the 
flrst  quarter  of  1970  had  edged  down  frac- 
Uonally,  after  rUlng  In  the  4th  quarter. 
1969;  and  that  vmlt  labor  costs  were  go- 
ing up  at  an  8.5  per  cent  annual  rate. 

He  revealed  that  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Policy  had 
been  studying  "the  implications  for  flnanda 
markets"  of  the  growing  volume  of  federal 
credit  programs  not  counted  In  the  new 
"unified"  budget  presenUtlon. 

Borrowing  to  finance  Pederally-afslsted 
credit  programs  now  run  about  twice  the  vol- 
ume of  the  municipal  bond  market,  he  said. 
While  no  conclusions  have  yet  been  reached, 
the  Treasury  official,  who  chairs  the  sub- 
committee, said  alternative  ways  of  review- 
ing such  programs  "so  as  to  permit  more  ef- 
fective allocation  of  credit  resources"  are  be- 
ing explored. 

Weldenbaum  addressed  the  50th  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks  in  New  York  aty.  A 
text  of  his  remarks  was  released  here. 
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[From    the    Evening    Star,    May    13,    19701 
ROMKKT  Uaoxs  Savikgs   Banks  To  Aid 

HOXTSING 

New  York.— Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Oeorge  W.  Romney  has 
proposed  that  mutual  savings  banks  help 
to  bolster  housing  construction  by  Increasing 
thler  investment  In  mortgage  loans. 

Speaking  at  the  50th  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  Romney  said  that  loss  of  mortgage 


HJl.  17140 
A   bin   to   vest   In   the   Government   of  the 

United  SUtes  the  full,  absolute,  complete. 

and  unconditional  ownership  of  the  twelve 

Federal  Reserve  banks 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  forthwith 
to  purchase  the  capital  stock  of  the  twelve 
Federal   Reserve   banks  and  branches,  and 


agencies  thereof,  and  to  pay  to  the  owners 
thereof  the  par  value  of  such  stock  at  the 
date  of  purchase. 

(b)  All  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  hereby  required  and  directed 
to  deliver  forthwith  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  execution  and  delivery 
of  such  documents  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  the  stock  of 
said  Federal  Reserve  banks  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  them,  together  with  all  claims  of 
any  kind  or  nature  In  and  to  the  capital 
assets  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks  It 
being  the  IntenUon  of  this  Act  to  vest  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  abso- 
lute complete,  and  unconditional  ownership 
of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


PRINCETON  MOVEMENT  TO  ELECT 
A  NEW   CONGRESS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MTNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 


Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
In  the  House,  and  each  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  has  received  a  letter  re- 
porting on  the  formation  of  a  movement 
to  elect  a  new  Congress. 

This  project  originated  at  Princeton 
University.  It  was  started  In  response  to 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  re- 
sumption of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
I  admire  the  highly  motivated  origina- 
tors of  this  far  reacliing.  intelligent,  and 
responsible  movement.  Following  are  the 
names    of    the    1.468    members   of   the 
Princeton    University    community    who 
signed  the  letter  which  launched  this 
dramatic  effort  to  make  government  by 
the  people  a  reality. 
The  letter  and  names  follow: 
PamcBTON  Movement  To  Elect  a 
New  Congress,  Princiton  Uni- 
vERsrrr 

Princeton.  HJ..  May  6.  1970. 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraskb. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  B.C. 

De.\r  Concmssman  FRASER :  The  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  the  resumption  of  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  so  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed the  Princeton  University  Community 
that  normal  activities  have  been  suspended 
to  devote  the  community's  resources  to 
achieve  an  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  southeast  Asia,  to  re- 
assess the  role  of  the  mlUtary  in  American 
life,  and  to  end  domestic  repression. 

To  implement  these  goals,  the  Movement 
to  Elect  a  New  Congress  has  been  formed. 
This  involves  the  foUowlng:  (1)  researching, 
monitoring,  and  pubUclzlng  the  votes  and 
public  statements  of  Individual  legislators, 
(2)  raising  funds  and  canvassing  In  indi- 
vidual primary  campaigns  and  the  November 
elections.  (3)  effecting  coordination  with 
other  urUverslty  communities  to  broaden  the 
movement  to  Elect  a  New  Congress  into  a 
national  organization. 

Hundreds  of  students  are  now  leaving  this 
campus  to  campaign  in  selected  primaries 
throughout  the  country  for  candidates  who 
oppose  the  war. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  list  erf  the  1468  signers  of  this  letter  will 
be  read  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 

( List  of  names  follow : ) 

John  R.  Stear  m,  Charles  Dressel.  Jan 
Conroy.  John  D.  Block.  Punky  Brewster, 
Robert  Barber,  John  T.  Rlefle.  L.  Deamore. 
R  Oledraye.  M.  Neuhaus.  David  C.  Stark. 
Uoyd  Shlnner,  Michael  L.  StoU.  Richard 
HlnchcUffe,  PhUlp  Sterne.  Jr.,  Rodney  OUer, 
Cameron  Walker,  Barbara  E.  Westlake.  'WU- 
llam  A.  liUtB.  _     . 

Fred  Shepard.  James  Robblns,  Hugh 
Thompson,  R.  E.  Floeder.  Richard  H.  Black. 
John  Chltty,  Barbara  Julius,  Arlene  JuUus, 
Skltch  Donald.  Peter  Neuman,  Jeff  Montange 
Ken  Jacobson.  S  N.  Xenakls.  Cartn  M.  Laugh- 
lln  Joseph  A.  Dalton,  RusseU  B.  White,  Rob- 
ert M.  Browne.  H.  M.  St.  John,  David  Tag- 

gart.  . 

Mac  Barnes,  Joseph  Maryorck.  Chip  Trtesh- 
man,  James  C.  Krieg,  Michael  I.  Luger.  Lyn- 
wood  C  Murray,  Jr.,  Fred  Coclestone.  Max- 
ing  M.  Young.  Herbert  N.  Lape,  Stephen  W. 
Brice  Stephen  Gamer,  George  A.  Dleo, 
Michael  S.  Smith.  Samuel  P.  Bohnard.  Mur- 
ray Goff,  Dennis  B.  Murphy,  MartUi  Camargo, 
Christopher  P.  Deer,  Mark  J.  Flannery. 

Richard  D.  Heldenfike.  Brian  J.  WllUam. 
Richard  H.  Block.  Joeflrey  Koglck,  Richard  B. 
Hemdelton.  Joe  Murchlson,  Peter  Chamber, 
Tad  Blundon.  Richard  Taber,  Jerry  Goldberg, 
R  A  Woodard.  Charles  Pried.  Thomas  Brown, 
Fred  Gray.  Chuck  Carr,  Jim  Harmo.  Edward 
Scudder.  James  Mochin.  Dan  Goodln. 

Paul  Kennison,  Mark  Hausberg.  Rich 
Hauck.  Randy  Page,  George  Kapelos,  Rich- 
ard E.  Mantlng,  Miguel  A.  Flrpl.  Edward  L. 
McCord,  Marshall  Devor,  Robert  E.  McBaln 
Paul  F  Danello.  Philip  Pamell.  Roberto  del 
Vento.  Stephen  C.  Cook,  Wayne  H.  Bladh. 
Reld  Beltrusten,  A.  Garsonter.  Michael  Sign. 
Tom  Stubbs. 

Robert  E.  Predrlckson,  Mark  H.  Buntz. 
Paul  J.  Miller  HI,  Thomas  M.  Marsh.  CmI  W^ 
Hunter.  Thomas  J.  Hutchinson,  W.  Keltn 
PaUe  R  Bruce  Bedlner.  Stephen  C.  Nlppert. 
Mark  Epstein.  Bob  Elchner.  Jim  Johnson. 
Rich  Noble.  BlU  Paul.  Michael  Toole.  Ronald 
Chandler.  Mark  Stevens,  W.  O.  Ollwerther. 

James  L.  Dorsey.  Frank  LaMay,  Raymoiid 
N  Valem.  Steven  L.  Buennlng.  Frank  C. 
MarUy,  Jr.,  Richard  J.  Balfour,  Andrew  J. 
Raubltschek,  Alan  Ughtman.  Jim  ThombCTy. 
Michael  Fischer,  Kenneth  O.  Weaver^  Jr.. 
Lynn  T.  Nagarato.  C.  W.  Leomus.  Phebe 
Miller.  Luther  Munford.  Allen  Bark.  Bany 
'nmon.  Peter  Malcolsen.  David  R.  Brown. 

Eric  Sander.  Gregory  Paul  Nelson,  Varel  D. 
Freeman,  James  Anthony  Testa,  Unda  L. 
Carroll,  James  L.  Anderson.  James  Von  SchU- 
Ung  Gerald  Grossman.  Jon  Stein,  Ronald  B. 
Krueger.  NeU  Kurday.  WllUam  K.  Fung. 
Jeff  S  Tublno.  Larl  ToUeson.  Walters  Kemp. 
Joseph  Stuart  Braswell,  Margaret  Wolf.  Jef- 
frey C.  Gall. 

Robert  J.  Hodrick.  Edward  T.  Wroe.  Theron 
L  Marsh  n.  Richard  D.  Aflats.  William  P. 
Stengel,  J.  A.  Hardle,  R.  Early.  D.  Gray,  F. 
HamUton  Hazelhurst,  Jr..  Mark  Van  Plut. 
Henry  M.  Holoszyc,  Thomas  W.  Collins,  H.  R. 
Pletrocclnl,  Kenneth  G.  Leoncys.  Steve 
Gripper. 

Bin  Oardln,  Robert  Irwin,  Robert  Glown, 
Prank  Demmler.  Peter  Heath.  John  Csapo.  G. 
Michael  Schmidt,  Thomas  J.  Grover.  BlU 
Sedgwick.  Francis  Bagbey,  Barry  Berg,  Stuart 
Slarey  Thomas  Masland,  John  Myers,  B. 
Kenneth  Udegcr.  J.  Whitney  Huber.  Andrew 
J.  Kappel. 

Gene  Halton.  J.  Schneker,  Lawrence  r. 
Clske.  Michael  M.  Strauss  HI.  Stewart  Mlt- 
tracht.  John  Hart.  Kenn  Alexander.  James  A. 
Flelschman.  Lawrence  H.  Sanford  HI,  R.  K. 
Hudson.  Fred  E.  Cunningham.  David  L. 
Archlson,  Roger  P.  Gordon,  P.  Pat  Holmes,  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Weir,  John  R.  Heerwagen,  Paul 
E    Mcnamarra.  John  P.  Shapln.  James  J. 
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Mott.  John  Del  Rosso,  P.  J.  Jacobson.  D.  Wi^ 
Beele.  Irwin  B.  Flschel,  R.  Wade  Paschel.  Jr.. 
Richard  Kltte,  John  O.  Buchanan  m.  David 
W  Whlttaker,  Duncan  Andrews,  VasU  Jamas 
Pappas,  Jim  Robinson,  Stephen  R.  McCrae. 

Gregory  J.  Wlnsky,  T.  G.  Schrader,  L.  R. 
Hernandez.  John  R.  Moffat,  Herrick  Chap- 
man, Ed  Berenn,  John  T.  Pottenger.  Jr..  Sam 
L  Llpsman,  Robert  V.  Kuenzel,  Steve  C. 
Charen.  Kern  R.  Loughlin.  Kim  Boone  Kevin 
T  Banle.  Steven  A.  Massad,  Bruce  M.  Nlcker- 
son,  Timothy  Rod  Johnson.  Howard  S.  Rod- 
sten,  David  Pranks.  Andrew  J.  Parrott. 

James  R.  Todd.  Carter  B.  Simpson,  Thomaa 
B  Yoder.  Eugene  E.  Brlssle.  L.  Mark  Tostl. 
Douglas  S.  Poen,  Charles  P.  WlUson.  Law- 
renM  H.  Phillips  H.  Dave  Kurtz.  Alan  F. 
Hobner.  Jay  K.  Lucker,  Ann  G  Slulm  AUen 
Ueeden.  Douglas  Noll.  Paul  A.  Pelosl.  Jeffrey 
Cohen,  Donald  A.  Manam.  Steven  Feraoko. 
Robert  L.  Daniels.  Frederick  W.  Kun*. 
Charles  Kohl.  „  .  _.  _ 

John  P.  Uly,  Jr..  Ron  Hartman.  Rob«Hrt  D. 
Porter.  Marc  Tucker.  NeU  RoobUn.  R.  J- HaK- 
nlght,  Duncan  Spelman.  Robert  W.  Scully. 
David  C.  Mercer.  Peter  Laundy.  Timothy  J. 
Howard.  C.  T.  HaUmuth.  J-  ColUn.  Land- 
street.  Brian  J.  WlUlams,  David  H.  Shore, 
Thomas  C.  Hoster,  John  J.  Ortflln. 

John  P.  CaUison,  Mata  Minerva  Eric 
Melum,  John  SoUe,  August  J.  Morettl,  Bob 
Boudreau.  WUUam  T.  Torpey.  V.  A.  Do"«f  "• 
p  W  Cobb,  Richard  A.  Sun,  John  S.  Oyier. 
G  Fred  Dimn.  Paul  C.  Ruester.  Jorge  E. 
Otero.  Jeffrey  K.  Smith,  Donald  M.  Prowler. 
Mike  C.  French,  BUI  Brockman.  DonFraeer. 
Bob  HolUs,  John  C.  Van  Home.  Peter  B. 
Unger.  Eric  G.  Brook. 

John  Griffin,  BlU  Warfleld.  WllUam  Weed», 
Bruce  Rodwin.  Stephen  L.  Adin  m.  ». 
Sweeny.  T.  WelUngton.  M»'K*«^  ^  ,f  "*^- 
Robert  L.  Mlckel.  John  Hardy  Jr..  Howard 
Kennedy.  Lis  Cohen. 

Eugene  Lowe,  Charles  Henderson,  Thomas 
Weed  Paul  Powler,  Harold  Bursztajn,  Oil 
Schaeffer.  B.  Michael  Heumann  H,  Kathy 
Grantham,  Rick  Sanders,  Todd  Sltome,  Bruce 
FarweU,  John  P.  McMaron,  Eugene  Lugano, 
Debbie  Coda,  Margo  Constable,  Thomas  M. 

QorT\t.  ^^    ,      _.  ,^ 

Bob  DouthUl,  Rick  Schnure,  Charles  Gold- 
berg, David  Hoffman.  J.  O.  Hatch.  Michael  R. 
Corbett.  Dave  D.  Wltten,  Mark  Ethridge  HI, 
Claire  Montgomery,  Michael  Carrlgan,  John 
Rea,  Hunter  Cushlng.  T.  Lyman  Martin. 

S  G  Saunder.  Steve  Tobolsky.  BlU  Koch, 
Kevin  McCarthy,  John  Alien,  Richard  A. 
Lewis.  Tom  MueUcr.  Walter  Baker.  Douglas 
A.  G^ver.  Robert  E.  HaU.  Ronald  Taylor 
Robert  B.  Washburn.  Nytantas  Zdanys.  Peter 
Reynolds.  Marion  G.  Sleet. 
Thomas  LaBlanc.  Elizabeth  Abel.  'Wayne 

MuUm.  Gary  T.  Back.  J°y^„'^°^^  .^J^' 
Raphe  Pouensheln.  Saun  TuUy,  E.  R.  -Toda. 
jT  Mashan.  Graham  Grass,  Ndjsa  Nel^cow, 
O  J  Rothrock.  Lee  C.  Edds.  Henry  W.  AsblU. 

James  R.  Proud.  J.  C.  Adamson  J.  F. 
Beardsley,  Hohn  A.  Roesback.  Mark  Cegalle, 
Andreas  A.  Schneider,  Eric  Newman.  Aby- 
slus  Amennlous,  RoUin  Olson,  Vivian  Lyn 
Ericson,  Doald  W.  Clouson.  James  E.  Flynn, 
M.  Sohn,  Maurice  Lee. 

Gregory  Kent  Bergey,  Barry  R.  Noon.  Marc 
J  Abrams.  R.  A.  Johnson.  Bruce  A.  Hughes 
Andrew  J.  Levada.  W.  David  Graham.  Ronald 
N  Hochman.  Mlchiel  E.  Henchlrf ,  Dlcl:  Bing- 
ham. Theodore  M.  Brown.  J.  A.  HenrietU, 
Mark  P.  Smith.  Charles  P.  Whltln. 

Robert  I.  Tate.  Dort  F.  SUckney.  Oewge 
Hardv.  Jeff  Hardy.  Yaffe  Ventura  Albert 
Ahoody.  Edward  BrencUff,  Robert  L.  Zwelbel. 
Mark  Epiotes..  Glen  Carter.  Chris  ^Iner- 
Richard  Evans.  Mark  Thompson.  Charles 
Chastel.  Anne  M.  Bowen. 

J  O  Hatch.  Michael  R.  Corlsett.  Kara  D. 
Mltro.  Mark  Ethridge  HI.  Claire  Montgomery. 
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MIobMl    D.    C»rrlgan,    John  ,-  ^         _ 

Serw,  Victor  Sapplakofl.  Hvmlar  Cuahing.  T 
Ouyman  M»nUi.  8.  Q.  Saunter.  Steve  To- 
balaky,  BUI  Kooff,  Kevin  McCa^hy. 

jolui  AUen.  RlchATd  A.  Lewtt.  Tom  MueUer. 
Walter  Baker.  Douglas  S.  Gnjvee.  Robert  E. 
Hall  Ronald  Taylor.  Robert  B.  Waahdraler. 
Nvtanta-Zdanya.  Carolina  B  Paup,  Peter 
Baynolds.  Marlon  G.  Sleet.  1.  J.  Conunen. 
Bob  Beja.  Thomas  M.  Gorrle.    [  ^»„ 

Rod  KeUema.  Gary  Sikori.  M.  Eyston. 
Dmnlel  E  CaU.  Richard  Matt«eon.  Edward  J. 
Buckbee  U,  Gregory  OolemaA,  John  Uegel, 
James  DugiUd.  Claudlo  Breeney.  B.  8.  Berry. 
H.  D.  CoUums,  A.  H.  SununenlUe.  Marcla  C. 

Boraas. 

Ronald  C.  Ohert.  Claude  Bwanaon.  Joan 
Orark.  John  H.  Prultt.  L.  O  Carson  H.  Y. 
Nakagawa.  Pat  Lyons.  PhyUls  A.  Totten.  Ellen 
Chances.  Mary  H.  Kay.  J.  B.  Savage.  B. 
Ulener.  Richard  Poocer,  Georiie  SalUs,  Law- 
rence M.  Shea. 

D  Orlfflths.  Prank  Sommfervllle,  Charles 
p  Scott  P.  E.  Aerl.  Prance  1  B.  Weeskapf, 
Krlstlne  Brlghtenback.  Davl  1  L.  Tharp.  I. 
Ophelg.  Prank  Welnsteln.  Ulen  Kraihen, 
Winiam    C.  Wlckes.  Warren   Knoff.   Donald 

M.  Whaley.  ^     , 

Wm  C  Haddad.  P.  White.  Bobert  Ephralm, 
Timothy  J.  Butts.  Jean  E.  Thomson.  E.  Shlfl- 
man.  Sharon  Frachtenberg.  Toby  A.  Simon, 
Belgln  Tebee.  Ellen  Weaver.  Grace  H.  Arm- 
strong. T  Reed.  Tim  Kelderl  ng.  Gregory  M. 
Dobbs.  John  R.  Ouerln.  M.  Maston. 

Alvtn  Sllversteln.  B  Peck  Aespll  Jeffrey 
A  Johnson.  Katrln  Nortln.  H.  Kerst.  Kath- 
leen Sklba.  Sen-talr  Jou.  Dsme^rtos  Chrls- 
todonton  James  B.  UndheUn  Jeffrey  Preed- 
man.  Charles  C.  ElUs  HI.  Tlniothy  H.  Carter. 
Bryn  Beeves.  Christine  Choy. 

K  Prost.  E.  Mllewlkl.  Ani  a  L.  Staley.  P. 
Tenn.  Dorothy  HoUand.  Ell  Hararl.  T.  H. 
Trevln,  Mark  Greer.  Bruce  John.  David  E. 
Langsam.  Ann  Y.  Carter.  Ml:hael  Ann  Tur- 
ner. Robert  S.  Meerley.  ^ 
Peter  C.  Hunter.  Alex  R.  McKay.  Robert 
Werner  George  Robertfionj  Laurence  M. 
Se«eer.  Jerome  Davis.  Richard  D.  Cagan. 
Richard  E.  Dohal,  Thomas  GjGallatin.  Jr..  R. 
M.  Westerfleld.  Franceses  V  ^nghl,  Nilan  H 
Slgal.  NeU  Pederson.  Johu  i  H.  Hendeman. 
John  LUl  Stanley.  Jr. 

Thomas  Alder.  John  W.  Crf  ynoch.  Thomas 
R.  Hyde.  David  Y.  Hist.  W.  James  Hart.  m. 
Tim  Testa.  Stephen  J.  Powets.  Olaf  Ogland. 
Alan  Makovsky.  John  R.  Fllbplnl,  Robert  B. 
Maguire.  Denis  M.  Guzzlnsfcl.  Natt  Schau- 
bacher.  BUI  Ryan.  Scott  Bnimsflleld. 

Jeffrey  Hunter.  John  A.  Good.  Matt  Meyers. 
Richard  KeUy.  Michael  Glutp.  David  Elkind. 
John  EL  Gaffney.  Robert  Bfker.  James  Me- 
serow.  Kevin  Dean  Ashley.  Eiruce  Jay  Nasser, 
WUliam  C.  LlUydehl,  WllUiun  Bchultz.  G. 
Mlchal  Hannon. 

Robert  L  Shmnlsh.  WlUlain  B.  Brown.  Joe 
Verballs.  John  Batckta,  WUlliam  D.  de  Gohan. 
Rich  Hlgglns.  Edwin  Nesblt.  ^hn  Peyton, 
Diane  Elsenberg.  Chic  X.  Sole.'Joseph  P. 
Alnould.  Maria  Basan.  PrtaclUa  Read.  Ken 
Christian.  Stevln  J.  leaner,  Jon  W.  Bower. 

Peter  PouUlada.  Charles  Murphy,  J.  Pof- 
falt.  Adele  Ellis.  Carter  McAflams.  Jeff  York. 
Jim  McOarry.  Robert  P.  Dyrtek.  Diana  Blavo. 
Michael  Janoekl.  James  Ny^.  Malcolm  Har- 
ris. Richard  D.  Holton.  Richard  Walker. 
Lurker  Oambertl. 

Sara-llnda  Hoeken,  M.  OelU,  MarshaU  H. 
Rose.  Donald  Brasslo.  Mai^  Lafuret,  8.  J. 
CoUlns.  Jr..  Alan  8.  Rosenthal,  Bill  Kuhn.  Q. 
8cott  Berg.  O  Mary  C.  S^lth.  Jay  P.  Mc- 
Cnitlfle,  Ned  Claxton.  William  J.  Talbott, 
Jr..  Rande  Brown.  Raymond  Browne. 

Neal  Goodwin.  Robert  R.  Watson.  Richard 
R.  Ellis.  Alan  Loyanoff.  M4rk  W.  Lebmann. 
Allan  Cusla.  Ralph  Sobel.  Uoug  Everett.  J. 
Andrew  Robblns.  Don  Szejtier.  John  Slater. 
David  Fischer.  Lawrence  P.  OUbert.  John  E 
Brower,  Tony  Vlcoto. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE 

Ling  Grazzlano.  Jeny  Stockdale.  Gary  L. 
Berg  Wendy  Cogan.  Geoffrey  C.  Packard. 
William  Stevens.  Robert  S.  Butts  III.  Jack 
Hines.  Ed  Perraut.  Jr..  Michael  Knight.  8tu 
Namy.  Steve  Walrod,  Tom  Wood.  H.  W.  Smith. 
John  A.  Roorbach. 

Douglas  Hlnson.  K.  R.  Loughlln.  Thomas 
P  RusseU.  Vlto  R.  Sessa,  Margret  L. 
Schwartz,  Peter  Waldman,  Qretchen  Zlolkow- 
skl  Kerry  Wilson.  Jeffrey  Holmes,  James 
Harris.  Robert  H.  Ever.  Jr.,  P.  Johnson.  Jim 
ChUds  David  W.  Lyon.  Steve  Mather. 

Lorraine  Tedeschl,  Stephen  C.  Chataln. 
Ellen  Flneberg,  Alan  Brlnkwltz,  Dennis  P. 
Wilkinson.  M.  Keith  Payne,  Geoffrey  White. 
NeU  N.  Neuln.  Steven  L.  Lester,  James  M. 
Gorman,  B,  Sanchl  Lopez.  WlUlam  G.  Sayen. 
Ford  Martin.  David  Spann,  Anne  S.  Charrler, 
F.  Baldwin.  ^  ,       .„ 

Osoar  Grennta,  Edward  Labowlte,  Brian  R. 
Smith.  Stephen  M.  Ollson.  Steven  L.  DfeUn. 
Nancy  Waldman,  Jan  Zlolkowskl.  James 
Stevens.  Gary  HoarUan.  Ed  Andrey.  Michael 
Donnas.  A.  W.  Steinman.  Bruce  E.  Blachadar. 
Kevin  T.  Balne,  Michael  D.  Henderson. 

Theodore  Tedeschl.  Chrtstopher  Richard- 
son E  Michael  Heurmann  U.  Andrew  Marks. 
RolJert  W.  Blair,  J.  T.  Wagenkencht.  Bob 
AUson.  R.  D.  Hume,  J.  Hemor.  Richard  A. 
Tina.  Edmond  A.  Tlyah.  Jana  Samlas.  Gerry 
Spann.  David  M.  Armstrong.  Nancy  Lambert, 
D.  E.  Gratehoff. 

Mark  DeCarlo,  Bruce  CogaU.  O.  E.  Hubler. 
Paul  N.  Watterson,  Jr.,  Theodore  C  Marza- 
keolls  Anne  Bocel.  Howard  Z.  Skldmore. 
Frances  Zwlch.  Walt  Blsser.  Tim  Nichols. 
Michael  M.  Barry.  Ed  Smith.  Morris  Wein- 
berg. Jr..  William  R.  Kuntz.  Jr. 

Silas  Kojif.  James  W,  Anderson.  John  K. 
Spencer,  Mark  D.  Ponnell.  Prank  Nlckery. 
Ralph  A.  Simmons.  Thomas  Stoll.  Stuart  E. 
Rlckerson.  Bruce  Corcoran.  Douglas  Bcyn- 
ton  Qulne.  Andrew  Napolltano,  Charles  H. 
Llppy.  Steve  Del  Vecchlo.  PhlUp  Barbaccla. 
W.  H.  Wilcox. 

Dave  Calkt\s.  Kenneth  A.  Thomas.  Henry 
Winiams.  R.  Sanders  Williams.  Charles  Gold- 
berg Meg  Swltzgable.  James  Easton.  John 
Calkins.  Paul  Ryder.  Jake  Peldmeler.  L.  Erb- 
nlzer.  Allen  F.  Steere.  Andrew  Brown.  Theo- 
dore J.  Rueste. 

Dan  Cunningham.  Jeffrey  A.  Brown.  Ken- 
neth K  GUI.  Jr..  Wilson  Prlchett  HI.  Gary 
Ulmer  Olden  Sprowls.  Horace  G.  Sneed. 
Gary  V.  Sagul.  Burleigh  C.  W.  Leonard.  Wll- 
Uam  Hugh  Stuart.  Robert  Henry  Caldwell. 
Jr..  AUan  Hogate  Ferrin.  Emll  A.  Dellcre. 
Andy  Wilson,  Norm  Duffet. 

Frederic  A.  Ridder.  William  A.  Latin.  Rich- 
ard G  Wallace.  Jeffery  L.  Campton.  Kathy 
Bloomgarden.  Russell  VasUe.  Robert  J.  Bern- 
stein. M.  Bruce  McKay.  Jane  Louise  Hoff- 
man. Marcus  L.  Rice.  Anita  L.  Waddlngham. 
WllUam  Cox  Bowman.  Brian  Langston.  La- 
mar Oxford. 

John  F.  Padglo.  John  K.  Prlotte.  Bradford 
N  Johnson.  Roberta  Miller.  Robert  EU  Sand- 
feld.  Charles  R.  StlUe.  David  W.  Anthony, 
David  Dwally.  Robert  W.  Walbrldge.  J.  D. 
Hosterman.  William  C.  Llbby,  Wayne  S.  Max- 
son.  Joe  Reldey.  W.  Dale  AUen.  Rush  D. 
Greenslode. 

Larry  Thompson.  William  P.  James.  Ben 
H.  Durfer.  John  Hulamed.  Louis  Cox  Jr.. 
John  Stuckey,  Thomas  Hanna  Jones.  David 
J  Orals,  Rob  Hartshome.  Roy  Hemdon  Smith. 
Robert  F.  Peake,  Malcolm  J.  Curtis.  Gary 
M.  Scharff.  Marilyn  Schlachter.  Michael  D, 
Carrtgan,  Robert  Singe,  Lanier  E.  WUllams. 
David  A.  Dalley. 

Nancy  K.  HaU.  John  M.  Christian,  Larry 
VUison,  Charles  Wright.  BUI  Keslar.  Joseph 
Lettlere,  W.  Robert  Kemp.  Susan  Pack.  John 
W.  O'DonneU.  RandaU  J.  Turk.  Edward  A. 
Holland.  Michael  Pepper.  Debra  Drogln.  Wal- 
ter N.  S.  Pflaumer.  John  W.  Anderson.  EmUy 
Bonacartl.  Robert  Miles. 

Carl  J.  Dahlman.  Gregory  Hodak.  Senford 
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M.  Greenberg,  Joel  Coppelbaum.  Kathy  Ma- 
loney.  Tony  Battoglio.  Richard  Linowes.  Dan 
Trlfan  Chris  Rogers,  Stephen  J.  Long,  Pa- 
tricia Sohl.  David  Train.  BUly  Charg.  Akwasi 

BUI  Ginsberg.  Michael  A.  Marrese.  Don 
Flneberg,  Brian  Hamasakl,  Tom  Hill,  R.  A. 
Patterson.  Bob  WoUe,  Arthur  B,  Carey  Jr.. 
Eyra  Shapiro.  Don  Paxton.  Michael  Olmstead, 
John  McLean.  Roderick  S.  Ferris. 

Larry  Welssman.  Nab  Wood.  Crispin  S.  Per- 
due. Dennis  Lee  Ritchie.  Jeff  Jones.  Daniel 
H  Dall  WlUlam  V.  Engel,  Richard  L.  Paplel. 
Harry  N.  Burton.  Charles  D.  Burkam.  Ed 
Szurong.  A,  J.  PlecovlUe,  Eldon  Lobleln.  Tom 
Roy.  W.  P.  Kelly. 

Robert  S.  Kettering.  Jon  M.  Hobeon.  Brian 
C  Tempasso.  Steve  Pierce.  Rick  Pleters. 
Steven  R.  Kunz.  Robert  H.  Nelson.  Theodore 
A  Wood.  Howard  Zlederman.  Diane  M.  Dl- 
Toazla.  John  Dletel.  Marshall  H.  Rose. 
Richard  Stockbrldge.  Carolyn  Upshaw,  WUla 

Logan. 

Arch  McCall.  Allison  Young.  Peter  Mc- 
LaughUn.  Rich  Keating.  Dick  Wasserman. 
G.  Martin  Wagner.  Ted  Walkenhorst.  D. 
Heltzman.  Jeffrey  D.  Levine.  John  N.  Krleger. 
James  J.  Bruce  III.  Lennle  Coleman,  David 
J  GuUen.  John  Flt7.slmmons. 

MUnl  Drulx.  Paul  J.  Holzer.  M.  A.  Camp. 
Brian  Flennery.  Zack  Stay.  Carol  Feld. 
Charles  S.  Lawson.  Jerel  Zoltlch.  Robert  W. 
Hobb.  Toby  Mountain,  J.  Edmger.  B.  Stone. 
Tzalder  van  S.  Clazett.  Sue  Morrison,  David 
Motts,  D.  Trlstam  Coffin. 

James  Campbell.  Jr.,  David  O.  Whitman. 
Robert  P.  Turner.  Gregory  L.  Dllnt.  Peter  G. 
Brown.  Thomas  R.  Leuner,  George  M.  Peter- 
man  Peter  N.  Doyle.  Arthur  H.  Thornhill 
rn  Ed  Bauer,  Mircla  Honig,  Alex  Gelger, 
Roberta  Wyper,  Ellen  W.  R.  Woodbury.  Bill 
Lewis 

Paul  Balaran,  Steven  Anton.  P.  WUson 
Boswell.  Sharon  Harrison,  John  L.  HUlay.  Ed 
Freedman.  Bruce  Funkhereser.  Harry  L. 
Jacobson,  Shirley  S.  Holmes.  Kathleen  L. 
Holmes.  W.  P.  Groos,  Jeffrey  J.  Thebel,  David 
Rendall.  Heidi  Rendall.  Jeff  Well.  Tom 
Yunck. 

Herb  Simmers,  Russ  Orlando.  Ray  Grim- 
mer Jim  Hundley.  Muto  Braun.  T.  Ran- 
dolph Smith.  Stephen  R.  Clausen.  Walter 
Bode.  Michael  J.  CurUn.  Stephen  P.  Hamil- 
ton Michael  Morgan,  Josephine  Mlneo.  Mi- 
chael H.  Bartlett.  Branch  Coslett.  John  Hum- 
mer, George  Tombulln,  Jr. 

Steven  Feldman,  W.  R.  Elfers.  Peter  H. 
Simpson.  Geoff  Miller.  Tracy  Eddlnger,  Cator 
Johnson.  Jim  Beha.  M.  Duncan  Grant.  Jona- 
than Wlglyf.  Douglass  Miller.  Steve  Allen. 
Rebecca  Herb.  Bruce  Daniels.  Steve  Fuzesi. 
Judith  Selverstone. 

T  WUUam  Feuerhell.  Malon  Kit,  Margery 
Hlte  Ann  Emily  Hebner.  Sharon  Frachten- 
berg' Lynn  Y.  Ladd.  Stephen  F.  Cramer.  Ste- 
ven Handelman.  Charles  Alder.  Larry  Kuntz. 
R.  PhiUlp  Shlnn.  David  Johnson.  Ben  Ma- 
gurle.  Mike  Gage. 

Merrick.  Bob.  Don  G.  Broun.  T.  Maneka, 
Ken  Tayarr.  Craig  Shiffner,  James  H.  Moor. 
John  A.  McCoU.  Richard  C.  Simons.  John 
Benjamin.  James  L.  McDonald.  Andy  Mal- 
colm. Alastlan  S  Gardor.  Thomas  H.  Neu- 
berg.  Paul  Nabln. 

Nana  Feldman.  Nicolas  Knour,  Kim  Nac- 
CaU  Eluzabeth  Rowland,  Douglas  Elsen- 
hose'tt  Judith  Ritvo.  Peter  Dickson,  Tom 
Slemner.  Dennis  Z.  Edelman.  Marc  E.  Min- 
ardi. Ama  Stuart  Eno,  Chris  ConneU,  BlU 
Crowley.  Willis  Minos.  David  Buclj.  John  Jo- 
seph Armadlo.  Richard  Wasserman.  Mark 
Marklewlcz,  Arthur  Stelngold. 

Steven  Snyder.  S.  Gerber,  Michael  Miller, 
AJulbro  Naheazawa,  C.  Robinson.  Anne 
Joachim.  Stephen  C.  Mann,  Ron  Beilln,  Rob 
Slocum.  Anthony  L.  Cardoza.  LUllan  Lloyd. 
Craig  R.  Webb.  QaU  Smith,  Robin  M.  Lloyd, 
Cathy  Tan.  „     ^^ 

Eric  Bates.  Bruce  Caplan.  Thomas  Grotton, 


P  Nlylnnes.  Richard  W.  Jones.  Diana  Blair. 
Vance  Prewltt  ni.  Ron  Kermon.  Sandy 
Duryee,  James  S.  Cunningham.  Ben  Ekllf, 
M.  Pytolwamy.  Catherine  Scherrer.  J.  Dehals. 
Carln  Laughlln,  Ruben  Cachnell. 

Paul  Parker.  Craig  R.  Stevens.  Sarah  Wolf, 
Marlbo  Shlmomura.  Graham  Harrison,  Liz 
Abbott.  Ann  Paschke.  A.  L.  Jackson.  Scott 
Rogers.  K.  R.  HaU.  Tlsha  Balrd.  David  Ofman. 
John  Yellen.  Philippe  Ferry.  Llbby  Parr.  P.  D. 
Klrdor.  ,    ,  ^ 

G.  Hubltz.  K.  V.  WUker.  John  Rlnfel.  John 
V.  Rlzzer.  WlUlam  B.  Samuels.  F.  W.  Klttler, 
Jr..  H.  P.  Cooper.  Stephen  Brlggs.  Conway  R. 
Miller.  Jr .  Mary  Gibson.  Ingrld  Anderson, 
W.  N  Lanndlsk.  Vadette  Kedenburg,  Ronald 
A.  Guton.  Missy  Scherman. 

Virginia  M.  Green.  Maureen  Ferguson, 
Marsha  A.  Levy,  Beth  Rom.  David  UUle.  Mary 
R  Yu,  Aaron  L.  Kaufmann.  Leigh  W.  Hoag- 
land.  -72:  Charles  H.  Brown.  -72;  Christopher 
Acker,  'li:  Lonnle  Crowder.  '72;  Henry  WU- 
Uam Hall  II.  '73;  Charles  Wellmann.  '72; 
Sidney  G.  HIU.  •72;  Stuart  H    Berthoner. 

Jean  Berner,  '73.  Barbara  Sail.  D.  WUllams. 
Charles  Meyer.  Peter  S.  MUhaupt,  WUUam  R. 
Zwecker.  Jr..  John  Hoffstutter.  Joseph  O'Hen. 
H.  Curtis  Colby.  Helen  Fields,  Richard  Deck- 
ary.  Betsv  Lander.  Stephen  Brlggs.  Darel  C 
Hook.  Phil  Selb. 

Gall  Finney,  Stephanie  Merrlm.  Deborah 
Tegarde,  Mellnda  Ruderman,  Marie  Watson. 
Keith  A.  O'Conner,  Stephan  V.  Weher.  Rod- 
ney M.  Pogelman.  '70;  Robert  Leggett.  '72; 
Tom  Sweltlng.  '73;  NeU  O.  Lebhor.  '72;  Earl 
L.  Carter.  Jr..  "73;  David  Plaisle.  "71. 

Kenneth  Griffin.  James  L.  Rudolph.  How- 
ard Zien.  '71.  Mike  Decker.  Christopher  Mont- 
gomery, Charles  K.  Sakamoto.  Philip  C.  Haw- 
ley,  Ed  Perraut.  Jr.,  Nlchovan  Stanojerich. 
Edwin  A.  Hetherlngton.  Roy  H.  Wlnnard. 
William  Pel.  Fred  Tullla.  Chris  Stirling.  Tom 
Pettus.  Mark  Boardman.  Howard  Rossman. 

Carlton  E.  Wynter,  Jr..  Ian  G.  Langham. 
James  M.  Gorman.  Caroline  Seldl.  Pam  Ros- 
slgs,  Sandra  Abel.  Robert  H.  Rossen.  WUllam 
W.  Richardson.  II.  David  Rogosa.  H.  E.  Fin- 
ger. Sally  Aloff.  W.  Browder.  Tom  Laqulm. 
David  Douglas. 

Norman  Goldberg.  Kenneth  Gewertz. 
Michael  P.  Sowker.  Nancy  Murdock.  Chris- 
tine Stansell,  P.  L.  Lang,  Jr..  Evan  M.  Mel- 
llado.  Michael  A.  GIU.  Theresa  McLean.  Anne 
MarleUa.  '72,  Thomas  C.  Orelner,  Jr.,  Bonnie 
Barnes,  Charmalne  Andre,  Christine  Brim, 
Janice  Klein. 

Robert  M.  Millamay.  Wallace  E.  O.ites. 
John  UndquUt,  Arthtur  J.  Garrett.  Daniel 
Stelnhauer,  Thomas  E.  Bower.  WllUam  M. 
Drabkin.  WUUam  F.  GlUey.  Mark  H.  Lin. 
Simon  Aloff.  Brad  Hanson,  Carolyn  Hope 
Magld,  David  Hills.  Eugene  A.  Scarzofara. 

Chrlstop^er  C.  Rellly.  Irene  Diamond. 
Martin  Summerfleld,  Elaine  J.  Schumann, 
Lawrence  Lavenolch.  Lewis  J.  Bernhardt, 
Robert  S.  Knapp,  Gleim  A.  Herrlck.  Susan 
Nugent.  Barbara  Welnsteln  '73,  EmUy  Fisher, 
Caroline  Acker.  Crawford  Lindsay.  Barbara 
Dash.  Catherine  E.  Faulkner. 

Fred  Drabker,  Augustlna  Carbonell.  Gerald 
W.  Woloship.  Thomas  W.  Dyott.  Mark  Paris. 
Philip    Teich.  Marsha  Jean   Palco.  Richard 

F.  Samson.  Freel  Van  Lente.  Peter  Schaffer. 
James  E.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Robert  S.  Wetmore. 
Sofanery  Noral. 

Howard  Ressin.  B.  Hlngerty.  Paul  Souder, 
E.  Nelson,  David  Lewis.  W.  Whltebread.  John 

G.  Hand.  Dorothy  Axel.  Thomas  J.  Llpsman, 
Carol  L.  Ruschnltz.  Jean  M.  Ward,  John 
Barton.  Elmer  L.  Corohl,  Donald  E.  Campbell. 
Leonard  Nlsslm.  Robert  Mlers. 

Lelght  Laughlln.  Christopher  R.  Llpsett. 
Robert  E.  Palco.  Karen  Dakln,  ElUot  Kauf- 
man. Paula  Darin.  Jane  Warren,  Anne  Y. 
Samson.  Thomas  J.  Rice.  Jon  W.  Bauer.  An- 
drew B.  Davis.  Richard  C.  Garrison.  J.  B. 
Robertson.  J.  H.  Mitzy,  Edward  L.  M.  Lord. 

Terry  Leon  Stengle.  N.  Zomgley.  Stephen 
A.  Pruhllng.  John  D.  Porte.  Harold  Burzsteijn. 
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Curry  Hoover.  Ira  D.  SUverman.  Bert  de 
Vlng.  Nell  D.  Sosnov.  Cornelia  Brandt, 
Richard  P.  Cornwall,  Kenneth  Uchty.  Joeeeph 
H.  Grassier.  Jr..  '71,  John  Bundle,  '72. 

Thomas  Karr,  John  M.  Rebel.  Ronald  J. 
Brachman.  John  Kamm,  Fran  Hopenwasser, 
J.  C.  Swage,  Cheryl  Hoffman.  Tom  Bolton, 
Brad  O'Brien,  Christopher  D.  Janney.  Barry 
Oruber.  Edward  B.  Wilson.  Posey  Prlcoffes. 
David  Petlet,  Jim  Roper. 

Irene  Ramp.  Steve  Plckrel.  W.  T.  Matson. 
Joe  Izzo.  Art  Veffan.  Scott  Early.  Brad  Roll- 
ings. Carol  C.  Dorsey.  Fred  B.  Alexander, 
Patricia  Kldd.  Stephen  C.  Hitz,  H.  Jeffrey 
Engler,  H.  Dean  Kedenburg.  Ellen  Bernstein. 
Gary  L.  Takors.  David  Ulansey.  Allan  D. 
Smith.  John  Schuster.  Michael  Gron.  Jeff 
Petrle.  Marc  Murphy.  Kirk  Nelson.  David 
Chapln.  Richard  R.  Clifton,  Henry  J.  Svanger. 
James  Hlnton.  Robert  Plotnlck.  Chuck  Ole- 
son.  Peter  Hauck. 

Barbara  C.  Pugus.  Jim  Schwarz.  Jim  Corbel. 
Dave  Garretson,  Bob  Cohen.  Von  Purstln. 
Perry  Cars.  Warren  D.  Malthel.  Scott  Labun, 
Dimcan  W.  Braun.  E.  Allen  Zask.  Richard  A. 
Hesel.  WlUlam  J.  Murphy.  Frank  R.  KleJ. 

Katherlne  E.  Meyers.  Barbara  Wolfson,  Wil- 
liam B.  Corswell.  Douglas  L.  Blair.  Albert  H. 
Waly.  Richard  Deneson.  Dave  Grant,  C. 
Hunt,  Frederick  L.  Dixon.  Gregory  B.  Allen. 
P.  Michael  Kozma.  R.  Douglas  Rohn.  Romulus 
Staton.  BlU  Fennell.  WUUam  G.  Daake. 

Stephen  J.  Gladden.  K.  Wescoert,  S.  Coryn. 
T.  AUlaby.  James  J.  DonneU.  BlU  Lucas.  John 
E.  Gummlns.  Alan  R.  White.  Randall  Mathle- 
son.  Sam  R.  Dlckerson.  Dan  Ruchman.  Wll- 
Uam P.  Hanna  III.  Richard  Denisen.  James  L. 
Montgomery.  G.  L.  Drumm.. 

PhUlp  G.  ConneU  III.  Laird  H.  Hayer. 
Dendls  Kelly.  Thomas  J.  Main,  Michael  Buch- 
man.  Chip  Deffca.  Sam  Wesley  Denham  IH. 
Patrick  L.  Renny.  Carl  Barclay.  David  N. 
Huntington,  Bob  D'Acqulsto,  J.  E.  KalU.  P. 
B  Oleson.  Ronald  R.  Rich. 

Richard  Brlnghuist.  Jack  Derovaneslan. 
Gerald  S  Couyens.  Gary  H.  Fisher.  Ronald 
Brown.  David  M.  Soble.  Edmund  M.  Glrm- 
Ingsll.  John  B.  Ulam.  Donald  S.  Gerber.  Bruce 
O.  Harris,  John  P.  Adams.  Kenneth  Caneva. 
Leon  Axel,  Mary  L.  Azey.  Ernest  E.  Norrls.  E. 
Griffin. 

Sue  J  Lee,  Louis  E.  Jankauskas.  Heiu^  M. 
Lerner.  Albert  Bayblen.  Jr..  L.  B.  Halbert. 
P.  B.  Caton.  David  Lemon.  Sander  M.  Bleber, 
Stephen  G.  Gould.  Nicholas  Hammond. 
Michael  H.  Harlty.  Robert  M.  Thompson. 
Mangul.  Bob  M.  Seun. 

Glenn  Scntt.  Robert  Fish.  Christopher 
Crlmbals.  Paul  Bradshaw,  Robert  A.  Wyper, 
Arthur  A.  Lehman.  Dennis  Parley.  Jeff  S.  Ar- 
bogast.  Pamela  Houghtallng.  Stephen  L. 
Turk.  Richard  T.  Wright.  Randy  Harns.  Lau- 
ren C.  Dubley. 

Thomas  H.  Potts.  Dennis  J.  Bums.  John 
Kaysen.  Michael  Hough.  R.  Tomllnson.  Jim 
Lievy.  Barry  Feldman,  Charles  H.  Robinson. 
Jr..  Christopher  Montgomery.  Carey  Davis. 
Roger  Saltman.  Stanley  A.  Lefkowltz. 
Nmamljl.  Drew  S.  May. 

Dennis  M.  Papard.  James  Brazell,  Casey 
Wolff.  Stuart  Taylor.  Jr..  John  R.  Dwlr.  Royce 
O.  Johnson  II.  Barbara  Elklns.  Jean  H.  KroU. 
Gerald  Goey.  Art  Dicker.  Tim  OUan,  Ray- 
mond LaSala.  Greg  West. 


POLISH  THIRD  OF  MAY  CONSTITU- 
TION DAY 
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through  which  Poland  was  transformed 
Into  a  modem  state  In  1791. 

Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution  Day 
is  a  holiday  that  is  observed  through  the 
month  of  May,  to  remind  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  lib- 
eralism in  Europe. 

On  May  3,  1791,  Poland  adopted  a  new 
constitution.  It  came  at  a  critical  time  in 
Polish  history,  for  in  1772  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria  had  annexed  large  por- 
tions of  Polish  territory.  Pacing  possible 
dissolution,  all  forces  in  Poland  united 
behind  the  constitution.  The  reforms 
made  in  this  constitution  stand  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  liberalism  of  the  Poles.  It  elim- 
inated most  social  inequities  in  Poland, 
and  was  greatly  influenced  by  America, 
England,  and  France. 

This  constitution  established  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Polish  people,  and  sepa- 
rated their  ideology  from  Russia,  where 
the  state,  not  the  people,  is  considered 
sovereign. 

On  this  occasion,  we  are  reminded  that 
Poland  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  pursue 
her  own  destiny,  in  spite  of  the  enlight- 
ened attitude  of  her  people.  We  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  hope  that  the 
repressive  shackles  are  lifted  soon,  and 
join  with  Polish-Americans  in  commem- 
orating the  May  3  constitution. 


STRONGER  ACTION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  OBTAIN  RELEASE  AND 
RELIEF  FOR  AMERICAN  PRISON- 
ERS OP  WAR  FAVORED  BY  95  PER- 
CENT IN  MISSISSIPPI 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hanoi 
should  get  the  message  that  Americans 
are  outraged  over  Communist  treatment 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Recently  the 
reader  poll  of  the  Jackson  Clarion 
Ledger  contained  this  question:  Do  you 
favor  stronger  action  by  the  United 
States  to  obtain  release  and  reUef  for 
Americans  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia? 

The  results  were: 

Percent 

Yes - 95.63 

No -     2.39 

Undecided --     194 

I  think  this  poll  reflects  public  opinion 
throughout  the  United  States  that  strong 
action  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the 
release  of  American  POWs. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  FED- 
ERAL WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   N£W    JiaSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3. 
people  of  Polish  descent  Ui  the  free  world 
marked  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   ICINNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  several  reports  have  become 
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available  as  to  the  pollutibn  problem 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
phosphates  in  detergents. 

These  reports  show  that  m4nuf acturers 
can.  and  some  are,  producing  detergents 
at  close  to  minimal  levels  of  phosphorus. 
Detergents  contribute  appro&cimately  70 
percent  of  the  phosphoriis  ih  municipal 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wastes  which  in  turn  foster  rapid  growth 
of  algae  and  other  underwater  vegeta- 
tion. 

Under  new  regulations,  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants  are  now  required 
to  eliminate  phosphorus,  which  makes 
tlie  construction  and  mainteiumce  of 
plants  more  costly. 


May  13,  1970 


There  is  a  solution,  and  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PoUution  Control  Act  to  re- 
quire that  synthetic  petroleum-based  de- 
tergents manufactured  in  the  United 
States  or  imported  into  the  United 
States  be  free  of  phosphorus. 
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SElSi ATE— Thursday,  May  14,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  caUed  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX)..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Lord  God  Almighty,  g^lide.  we  pray 
Thee,  all  those  to  whom  Thou  has  com- 
mitted the  Government  of  this  Nation, 
and  grant  to  them  at  this  time  special 
gilts  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  of 
counsel  and  strength;  that,  upholding 
what  is  right  and  following  what  is  true 
they  may  obey  Thy  holy  wUl  and  fulfill 
Thy  divine  purpose,  through  Jesxis  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  Oottschalk.  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  First  Assistant  Commission- 
er of  Patents.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
wUl  be  considered;  and  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lutrelle  F.  Parker,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  examiner  in  chief,  U.S. 
Patent  Office. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

xmanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 

the    Journal'-  of    the    proceedings    of 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1970.  be  dispensed 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U5.  MARSHAL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Donald  D.  Hill,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  dlstict  of  Cali- 
fornia.   

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered;  and,''Mthout  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions.   

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 
.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me 
briefly,  without  losing  the  floor  or  any 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resimied  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ^bTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    Senator    from    Iowa    (Mr. 
Hughes)  Is  recognized. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 

cxvi 677— Part  U 


S  3835— INTRODUCTION  OP  COM- 
PREHENSIVE ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AND  ALCOHOLISM  PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT,  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OP  1970 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  introduce,  for  myself, 
ttoe  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 


the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and 
35  other  Senators  from  both  parties,  the 
•Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
RehabiUtation  Act  of  1970." 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  It  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
subject  matter  contained  in  section  403 
of  the  bill  will  be  reref  erred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  should  that  be  the 
desire  of  that  committee;  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  contained  in  section  405  of 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, should  that  be  the  desire  of  that 
committee;  and  that  the  subject  matter 
contained  in  titie  V  of  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee,  should  that 
be  the  desire  of  that  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALF) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived- and.  without  objection,  the  sev- 
eral unanimous-consent  requests  will  be 
granted.  ,  ^  __ 

The  bill  (S.  3835)  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  program  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hughes 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twic^by  its  tiUe,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare.  , 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 

much.  .  , 

Mr  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bUl 
be  printed  and  that  the  bill  itself  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  \CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.)  ^    ,      ^ 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  add  to  the  list 
of  cosponsors  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murpht)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation  is,  as  I  see 
ft  a  historic  and  symboUc  event. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics, 
Dr  Roger  Egeberg,  our  Government's 
ranking  doctor,  termed  aicoholism  the 
Nation's  No.  1  health  problem. 

The  latest  estimates  indicate  that  9 
million  Americans  suffer  from  the  com- 
pulsive overuse  of  alcohoL  I  personally 
believe  the  number  Is  much  greater  than 
that. 
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It  is  also  estimated  that  alcoholism 
costs  our  society  from  $4  to  $7  billion  in 
economic  waste  annually. 

I  am  talking  now  alsout  loss  of  time 
and  mistakes  in  industrial  pioduction, 
all  the  way  from  management  to  the 
production  line.  I  also  believe  that  that 
figure  is  very  low. 

Alcoholism  is  now  rated  tlie  fourth 
major  killing  illness  in  Ameri<a. 

No  responsible  authority,  to  r  ly  knowl- 
edge, doubts  that  it  is  the  Nati  on's  most 
neglected  and  costly  illness. 

Its  impact  on  our  society  in  terms  of 
wasted  lives,  broken  homes,  destruction 
of  youth,  and  general  misery  and  heart- 
ache is  beyond  Juiy  calculation. 

This  deadly  illness,  which  gi  res  people 
of  all  ages  and  social  strata  the  com- 
pulsion to  poison  their  bodies  a  id  minds, 
has  a  direct  and  devastating  impact  on 
families  of  alcoholics,  affectir  g  a  total 
of  perhaps  30  to  40  million  jersons  in 
the  United  States. 

So  we  are  now  talking  aboit  roughly 
50  million  Americans  who  ar;  affected 
by  alcoholism  in  this  countr'. 

Add  to  that  those  who  are  nctimized 
by  what  alcohol  makes  edcoh(»l  abusers 
do — the  victims  of  highway  accidents, 
the  victims  of  crime  in  which  alcohol 
was  a  contributory  factor,  and  the  em- 
ployers whose  business  operstions  are 
crippled  by  absenteeism  and  iaeflBciency 
resulting  from  alcohol  abuse. 

Put  these  facts  and  flgiorei  together 
and  It  is  apparent  that  alcohplism  is  a 
problem  of  our  entire  society 

It  should  be  equally  apparekit  that  it 
will  take  a  total  effort  of  our  (society  to 
control  it. 

I  would  point  out,  as  I  have  breviously 
in  this  body,  that  there  have  been  esti- 
mates that  one  out  of  every  aeven  beds 
In  our  mental  institutions  ara  occupied 
by  an  alcoholic;  that  one  oui  of  every 
six  beds  in  our  veterans  hospitals  is  oc- 
cupied by  an  alcoholic;  that  (0  percent 
of  the  men  in  our  prisons  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  are  there  because  of 
crimes  committed  while  und0r  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol;  and  that  dver  25,000 
deaths  a  year  on  our  highways  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  alcohol  |d)use  and 
alcoholism. 

In  recent  decades,  we  have  I  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  prpblem  of 
alcoholism. 

We  now  know  that  alcohoUJc  patients 
can  recover  their  health. 

We  know  that,  with  the  prober  treat- 
ment and  help,  they  can  overcome  the 
habit  and  the  addiction. 

We  know  how  to  help  patieQts  control 
their  Illness  so  that  they  can  live  normal 
and  productive  lives. 

We  know  how  to  launch  effective  pro- 
grams of  prevention,  so  that  people  in 
America  can  realize  that  alcohol  is  a  dev- 
astating drug,  the  most  widely  abused 
drug  in  America  today. 

But  all  of  the  light  that  has  been  shed 
on  the  problem  of  alcoholism  in  our  so- 
ciety will  be  the  light  that  failed,  unless 
we  take  action  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated—on a  massive,  all-out  stale. 

We  have  tragically  refused  \4  meet  this 
challenge  thus  far.  We  have  simply  nib- 
bled at  the  comers  of  the  pr(>blem,  rel- 


egated it  to  a  status  indicating  unimpor- 
tance, and  let  people  continue  to  die  or 
to  be  shunted  here  and  there  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  streets  and  homes  of 
America. 

To  get  the  job  done  will  require  an 
enormous  amoimt  of  coordinated  effort  at 
all  levels  of  government — and  very  siz- 
able outlays  of  money.  There  is  no  pat- 
ent, painless  solution.  There  is  no  short- 
cut. 

To  sum  it  up,  we  know  the  critical  na- 
ture of  this  problem;  we  know  that  it  is 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate;  we  know  that  we 
must  face  the  problem  realistically  soon- 
er or  later — or,  if  we  do  not,  it  will  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  society. 

We  know  what  we  must  do.  We  simply 
have  not  done  it. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
the  vehicle  by  which  the  Congress  can 
face  the  realities  of  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  can  offer  leadership  to  other 
levels  of  government  In  America,  and  to 
private  organizations  in  this  country. 

The  legislation  is  unprecedented  in  its 
dimension  and  in  its  comprehensiveness. 

It  would  establish  the  administrative 
structure  and  authorization  for  a  mas- 
sive, diversified,  inclusive  Federal  cam- 
paign to  treat,  control,  anrf prevent  alco- 
holism in  the  United  States. 

Cosponsoring  the  bill  along  with  Sen- 
ator jAvrrs  and  Senator  Moss  are  Sen- 
ators Anderson,  Baker.  Bayh,  Bible, 
Brooke,    Burdick,    Cannon,    Cranston, 

E>OLE,     EAGLETON,     PUIBRIGHT,     GOODELL, 

Gurnet,  Harris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hollings, 
Inottye,  Kennedy,  Mansfield,  McGee, 
McIntyre,  Metcalf,  Mondale,  Montoya, 
Murphy,  Packwood,  Percy,  Prouty, 
Randolph,  Schweiker,  Smith  of  Illinois, 
Sparkman,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Yarborough. 

The  bill  has  the  active  support  of  the 
North  American  Association  of  Alco- 
holism programs,  which  represents  State 
and  local  government  groups  dealing 
with  alcoholism,  and  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  composed  of  citi- 
zen organizations  throughout  the  Nation 
in  the  field  of  alcoholism. 

The  bill  we  are  presenting  is  a  very 
complex  piece  of  legislation  dealing  with 
a  subtle  difficult,  and  unglamorous  prob- 
lem. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  illness,  alcoholism 
afflicts  the  whole  man  and  the  whole 
society. 

It  has  devastated  almost  every  nation 
and  every  culture  in  the  world  from  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history.  It  dis- 
rupts the  family  and  cripples  the  econ- 
omy. It  Is  a  progressive,  insldloiis  dis- 
ease which,  for  thousands  of  people,  ends 
finally  in  insanity  or  death. 

John  W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
said: 

No  other  national  health  problem  bM  been 
so  seriously  neglected  aa  alooboUsm.  Many 
doctors  decline  to  accept  alcoholics  •«  pa- 
tlente.  Moet  hoepltals  refxise  to  admit  alco- 
boUcs. 

And,  I  might  add,  they  still  do  today, 
in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  their  as- 
sociation representatives. 


Available  methods  of  treatment  have  not 
been  widely  applied.  Research  on  alcoholism 
and  excessive  drinking  has  received  virtually 
no  significant  support. 

The  atmosphere  of  moral  disapproval  sur- 
rounding the  entire  subject,  and  the  deplor- 
able custom  of  treating  alcoholics  as  sinners 
or  criminals  have  obscured  the  nature  of  the 
problem. 

But  now  we  recognize  that  alcoholism  Is  an 
Illness — no  more  moral  or  Immoral  than 
tuberculosis  or  schizophrenia — and  that  our 
ways  of  dealing  with  that  Illness  have  been 
shockingly  inadequate. 

As  Mr.  Gardner  states,  it  has  now  been 
authoritatively  established  that  alcohol- 
ism is  a  disease,  and  not  just  a  weakness 
which  the  sufferer  can  cure  if  he  has  the 
will  to  do  so. 

We  accept  this  concept  in  the  abstract; 
but  when  we  are  confronted  with  specific 
cases,  we  are  inclined  to  slip  back  into 
the  old  medieval  prejudices  which  insist 
on  regarding  alcoholism  sis  a  crime. 

The  first  step  in  alleviating  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  is  to  disabuse  ourselves 
of  this  attitude  of  moral  condemnation. 
We  do  not  condemn  epileptics,  diabetics, 
or  cancer  victims.  But  when  we  speak  of 
an  alcoholic  who  has  got  well  and  learned 
to  control  his  compulsion,  we  are  still 
apt  to  call  him  a  "reformed"  alcoholic. 

We  do  not  speak  of  a  "reformed"  dia- 
betic. The  proper  term  for  an  alcoholic 
who  has  been  restored  to  health  and 
learned  to  control  his  problem  is,  of 
course,  "recovered"  alcoholic,  because  he 
has  recovered  from  his  disease. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics, 
we  were  told  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the 
American  MedicsJ  Association,  and  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  that 
all  three  of  these  organizations  have  of- 
ficially accepted  the  concept  that  alco- 
holism is  an  illness  and  a  major  health 
problem. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  society  still  re- 
fuses to  accept  alcoholism  as  a  disease. 
What  do  you  do  with  a  dnmk?  Arrest 
him,  throw  him  in  Jail?  Above  all,  get 
him  out  of  sight.  Walk  around  him  with 
disgust.  If  he  is  lying  on  the  street.  If 
he  fell  there  with  a  heart  attack,  we 
would  rush  the  most  modem  medical 
treatment  to  his  side,  so  that  he  might 
possibly  have  a  chance  to  live.  But  the 
alcoholic  could  lie  there  and  die,  as  peo- 
ple, in  disgust,  walk  aroimd  him. 

Our  system  of  dealing  with  alcoholics 
is  a  revolving  door.  We  put  the  person 
suffering  from  the  illness  in  jail.  We 
throw  him  in  the  tank.  If  he  dries  out 
overnight,  he  is  released,  with  a  raging 
thirst  to  resume  his  role  as  a  costly  and 
(Ufllcult  problem  for  society. 

I  am  talking  here,  of  course,  about 
the  indigent  man  or  woman — the  man 
or  woman  on  the  street.  I  should  point 
out  that  such  persons  represent  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  alcoholics  in 
America.  Most  alcoholics  are  hidden  in 
the  comfort  of  their  suburban  homes. 
They  are  not  lying  on  the  street,  but  are 
hidden  in  the  upstairs  room,  with  their 
families  secretly  trying  to  cope  with  the 
problem,  ashamed  to  seek  assistance  that 
should  be  readily  available. 

We  have  made  incredible  progress  in 
the   past   generation   in   many   of   our 
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health  problems.  We  have  developed  the 
Salk  vaccine.  We  have  made  notable 
headway  In  cancer  treatment  and  re- 
search, and  may  be.  In  fact,  on  the  verge 
of  breakthroughs  In  these  areas.  We 
have  done  wonders  In  controlling  heart 
disease.  We  have  tamed  tuberculosis  as 
a  major  health  problem. 

But  in  the  commonplace,  accessible 
area  of  alcoholism,  we  have  fallen  fiat 
on  our  faces.  We  have  failed  to  make 
more  than  a  small  dent  in  the  treatment, 
control,  and  prevention  of  a  killing  ill- 
ness that  Is  as  widespread  and  as  famil- 
iar as  the  common  cold. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
jAvrrs,  pointed  out  at  hearings  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics  that  he  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  representing  a 
completely  bipartisan  effort,  "have  been 
trying  since  1966  to  establish  alcoholism 
as  an  acknowledged  illness  which  needs 
to  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  medical 
care,  research,  and  rehabilitation." 

If  any  Government  program  has  a 
sound  economic  rationale,  the  programs 
called  for  by  this  legislation  must  lead 
the  list.  For  every  dollar  Invested  in  con- 
trolling alcoholism,  we  can  save  $10  to 
$100  in  the  ultimate  cost  to  our  society. 
There  is  no  Investment  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket that  can  match  this  one  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  return. 

The  Crime  Commission  reported  in 
1965  that  one  out  of  every  three  arrests — 
some  2  million  In  all — were  for  public 
drunkenness.  In  urban  areas,  that  figure 
rises  to  over  50  percent  of  all  arrests. 
Consider  the  intolerable  burden  this 
places  on  the  courts,  the  police,  and  the 
corrections  system,  all  of  which  are  al- 
ready overburdened  with  increasing 
crime. 

A  recent  California  study  of  more  than 
2,000  felons  concluded: 

Problem  drinkers  are  more  likely  to  get 
In  trouble  with  the  law  because  of  their 
behavior  while  drinking  or  because  they 
need  money  to  continue  drinking. 

Problem  drinking  is  "the  No.  1  prob- 
lem on  our  highways,"  according  to  Dr. 
William  Haddon,  Jr.,  former  Director  of 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 
Approximately  60  percent  of  all  highway 
fatalities  can  be  attributed  to  problem 
drinking. 

A  report  by  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Transportation  to  the  Congress  in  1968, 
entitled  "Alcohol  and  Highway  Safety," 
stated: 

The  iise  of  alcohol  by  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians leads  to  some  26,000  deaths  and  a 
total  of  at  least  800,000  crashes  in  the  Unl^ 
States  each  year.  EspectaUy  tragic  Is  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  loss  in  life,  Umb,  and  prop- 
erty  damage  Involves  completely  Innocent 
parties. 

The  extent  to  which  alcoholism  crip- 
ples industry  In  America  Is  established 
but  not  generally  recognized.  In  a  work 
force  of  over  58  million  employees  in 
business,  Industry,  and  civilian  govern- 
ment today,  more  than  2  million — or  5.3 
percent — are  estimated  to  be  alcoholics. 

I  would  like  Senators  to  keep  in  mind 
that  for  the  estimates  I  have  been  giving 
of  chronic  alcoholics,  there  are  at  least 


an  equal  ntunber  of  borderline  jwoblem 
drinkers  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  of  calling  themselves  or  being 
diagnosed  as  alcoholics.  This  means  that 
we  could  double  the  figure  I  gave  earlier 
of  families  involved  and  total  people  in- 
volved, and  that  number  would  be  raised 
to  almost  75  million  Americans  whose 
lives  are  touched  or  subject  to  being 
touched  by  alcoholism.  I  have  hardly  met 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  who,  somewhere 
in  their  family,  does  not  have  a  problem 
of  alcohol. 

The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
puts  the  annual  cost  to  employers  of  an 
estimated  2,697,000  imtreated  alcoholic 
cases  as  $4.267,033,000 — and  these  are 
low  estimates.  The  costs  of  alcoholism 
are  attributable  to  absenteeism,  acci- 
dents, sickness,  benefit  payments,  low- 
ered morale,  and  damaged  customer  and 
public  relations. 

In  an  article  in  Business  Management 
of  January  1969,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  cost  to  industry  may  run  as  high  as 
$7  billion  yearly.  In  fact,  I  might  men- 
tion that  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  never 
to  buy  an  American  car  that  came  off 
the  production  line  on  Monday,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  were  too  many 
hangovers  on  Monday,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  you  would  get  a  lemon, 
because  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
workers  as  a  result  of  the  weekend. 

Obviously  the  cost  in  hximan  stiffering, 
anxiety,  humiliation,  impoverishment, 
broken  families,  and  destroyed  lives  can- 
not be  calculated.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  emoUonaUy  disturbed  children 
and  family  members  In  situations  in 
which  the  mother  or  father,  or  both,  were 
chronic  alcoholics  or  problem  drinkers. 

There  is  no  more  acute  social  concern 
in  America  today  than  our  apprehension 
about  the  frightening  growth  of  drug 
abuse  and  narcotics  addiction  among  our 
children  and  youth. 

Anguished  parents  whose  sons  and 
daughters  are  on  drugs  ask:  "Where  did 
it  begin?" 

In  our  alcohol-oriented  society,  we  do 
not  really  want  to  know  the  truth.  This 
would  stir  up  guilt  feelings  about  our 
own  self-indulgence  In  adult  America. 
Most  parents  are  Inclined  to  place  the 
blame  on  marihuana. 

But  from  my  own  observations  In  the 
field  and  frdm  testimony  given  In  our 
subcommittee  hearings  In  cities  from 
Los  Angeles  to  New  YoA,  I  have  learned 
that  most  of  the  youngsters  who  are  on 
drugs  or  narcotics  got  started  with  the 
most  widely  abused  drtig  of  all — alco- 
hol—and that  was  the  beginning,  if  we 
want  to  go  back  to  the  beginning. 

I  recall  the  case  of  one  15-year-old  boy 
who  died,  within  the  past  year,  from  an 
apparent  overdose  of  drugs.  It  developed 
that  over  a  period  of  time,  he  had  vo!im- 
teered  to  be  a  "guinea  pig"  among  his 
high  school  chums.  He  would  ex- 
periment with  taking  all  of  the  unidenti- 
fied pills  and  other  drugs  they  could 
swipe.  If  he  got  a  "high"  out  of  the  drug 
and  did  not  get  sick,  then  the  others 
could  feel  that  it  was  safe  to  try  the 
unknown  substance. 


But  this  15-year-old  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  enjoyed  the  "high"  he 
got  out  of  sdcohol  more  than  any  pill  or 
any  drug  he  could  find. 

He  went  to  other  drugs  simply  be- 
cause it  was  easier  to  conceal  what  he 
was  doing  from  his  parents,  who  had 
punished  him  severely  when  they  had 
discovered  he  was  using  liquor. 

Research  shows  that  teenagers  tend 
to  follow  adult  models  in  their  drinking 
patterns.  The  average  age  at  which 
students  have  their  first  drink  is  13,  al- 
though they  have  probably  tasted  al- 
cohol as  early  as  age  10. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  plain 
that  I  am  not  advocating  a  retiu-n  to 
prohibition.  We  have  been  through  the 
Volstead  Act  nightmare. 

I  am  simply  asking  that  we  face  the 
problem  of  alcohol  abuse  in  our  society 
realistically,     before     it     destroys     the, 
health    and    stability    of    our    society, 
which  it  is  well  on  the  road  to  doing. 

Obviously  If  we  do  not  have  the 
strength  and  self-reliance  as  a  people 
to  face  up  to  this  familiar,  solvable  prob- 
lem, we  might  as  well  forget  about  our 
other  major  critical  problems,  such  as 
peace,  poverty,  and  raciad  equality. 
How  on  earth  will  we  ever  be  able  to 
solve  those? 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  recently  shown  great  ap- 
prehension about  the  mushrooming 
problem  of  alcoholism  In  their  society. 
They  are  desperately  attempting  to 
cope  and  deal  with  it. 

It  would  be  ironic  if  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  these  two  great 
superpowers,  become  locked  into  an- 
other contest  like  the  nuclear  arms 
race — a  contest  to  save  the  health  and 
stability  of  their  respective  societies 
from  the  debilitating  and  destmctive 
effects  of  alcohol  abuse. 

But  this  might  well  become  the  real- 
ity. 

And  I  might  point  out  that  our  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  controlling  the  deadly 
illness  of  alcoholism  in  our  society  has 
an  important  bearing  on  our  national 
security  as  well  as  our  public  health  said 
well-being. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  to  this 
body  my  appreciation  for  the  shared 
concern  of  my  colleagues  about  this  prob- 
lem. As  can  be  seen  by  the  number  of  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure.  It  Is  a  bill  In 
which  there  Is  great  interest.  Congress 
will  later  be  called  upon  to  put  its  money 
where  its  mouth  is,  or  the  stmcture  of 
the  proposed  legislation  itself  will  not 

be  effective. 

EzHiBrr  1 

Sbction  bt  Sbction  Analysis — Comprehkh- 
sivs  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vkntion,  Teiatm*nt,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970 

TITLa   I — riNDXNOS   AND   DXCLAHATION 
OF   PUKPOSKS 

Section  fOl— finds  that  alcohol  abuse  can 
seriously  Impair  health,  and  oaa  lead  to  al- 
ooboUsm; that  alcoholism  Is  an  Illness  or 
disease  that  requires  treatment  through 
health  rehabilitation  servlcee;  that  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  ^proach  la 
needed;   that  exlsOng  laws  have  not  been 
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rdensome. 

Ineffective 

\  health  and 

emoval    of 

aal  system 
IbUc  health 
Qent  of  al-  ' 


a<leqaat«  to  prevent  alcohol  abns^  or  to  pro- 
vide sufflclent  education,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics;  that  Increasing 
education,  treatment,  and  rekablUtatlon 
services,  and  closer  coonllnatloi\  of  eflorta. 
offer  the  best  poeslblUty  of  redudng  alcohol 
abvise  and  alcoholism:  that  a  maj|c>r  commit- 
ment of  health  and  social  resourcte  and  gov- 
erument  funds  Is  required  to  Institute  an 
adequate  and  effective  Federal  grogram  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  ofl  this  prob- 
lem: that  present  Federal  prop^tms  for  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism  are  jelegated  to 
a  low  level  of  priority  and  remain  uncoordi- 
nated within  the  government;  tHat  alcohol- 
ism has  not  been  handled  effectively  In  re- 
gard to  those  for  whom  the  Government  has 
special  responsibilities:  that  existing  Fed- 
eral research,  social,  health,  andl  rehabilita- 
tion laws  have  not  adequately  b*en  used  to 
attack  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism:  that 
lack  of  Federal  leadership  and  finding  has 
also  contributed  to  the  failure  ofj  public  and 
private  State  and  local  agencies  \o  recognize 
their  responalbllliies  for  meeting  ithese  prob- 
lems: that  dealing  with  public  itebriates  as 
criminals  has  proved  expensive,  I 
and  futile,  since  criminal  law  1: 
to  deter  what  are  basically  majoi 
rehabilitation  problems:  that 
public  Intoxication  from  the  cr; 
and  establishment  of  modem  p 
programs  for  the  medical  man: 
cohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  facilitate  (1) 
early  detection  and  prevention  ot  alcoholism 
and  the  treatment  and  rehablUtiktlon  of  al- 
coholics. (2)  diagnosis  and  treatcient  of  con- 
current dlseaaes,  and  (3)  asslatanoe  with 
underlying  psychological  and  social  prob- 
lems: that  handling  alcohol  abusers  and  al- 
coholics through  rehabilitative  programs  re- 
lieves the  police,  courts,  correctltiial  Institu- 
tions, and  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  a  burden  that  interferes  with  the  protec- 
tion of  cltla«ns.  I 

Section  102 — declares  that  a  Mattonal  In- 
stitute for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Alcohol  Abuae  and  Alcoholism  sh^ll  be  estab- 
bUabed  within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  coordinate  Federal  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  programs  and  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  auth<vltle8  estab- 
lished by  this  Act;  that  major  Feideral  action 
and  assistance  to  State  and  loctU  programs 
shall  be  undertaken  to  encourage  planning, 
coordination,  statistics,  research,  training, 
and  education  with  respect  to  the  alcohol 
problems,  and  to  provide  equal  access  to  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  fbr  all  alco- 
bollca:  that  other  Federal  legislation  pro- 
viding for  Federal  assistance  in  rtsearch.  pre- 
vention, treatment,  or  rehabilltitlon  in  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  welf^e,  rehabili- 
tation, and  highway  safety  shall  lie  more  fully 
utilized  to  reduce  alcohol  abuA  and  alco- 
holism, j 
Tm*  n — DxriNmoKa 

Section  201 — for  the  purposes  if  this  Act — 
"alcohol  abuse"  means  any  use  pf  any  alco- 
holic beverage  that  results  in  |lntozlcatlon 
which  endangers  persons  or  property;  "alco- 
holic" means  any  p>erson  whose  Consumption 
of  any  alcoholic  beverage  consistently  causes 
him  physical,  psychological,  or  Social  harm; 
"alcoholism"  means  the  Illness  or  disease 
characterized  by  a  person's  consumption  of 
any  alcoholic  beverage  to  an  ext*it  that  con- 
sistently causes  him  physical,  psychological 
or  social  harm.  I 

Other  definitions  Include  tnoaa  for  the 
terms  "commissioner."  "emergeficy  medical 
services,"  "inpatient  services."  "Institute." 
"intermetUate  care  services,"  "outpatient 
services."  "prevention  and  treatfnent." 

The  remaining  definitions  are!  routine. 
rrnjc  m — mationsi.  uivriruTB  vjcM  na  rtm- 

TKNTIOM     hM9    0OWT«OI.    OF    AL^HOL     ASCBS 
AMD    JOJOOaOUMM 

EstablUhment  of  the  Inai(itute 
Section  301 — establishes  a  NajUonal  Insti- 
tute for  the  Prevention  and  Coi  trol  of  Alco- 


hol AbuM  and  Alcoholism  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  adminis- 
ter the  programs  and  authorities  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act  RemalnJng  sec- 
tions of  this  tiUe  set  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Institute  and  the  qualifications  of  its 
peraonneL 

Administrative  functions  of  the  Secretary 
Section  302 — sets  out  the  assisting  of  other 
Federal  agencies  In  developing  and  main- 
taining prevention,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs:  the  evaluation  of  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  of  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism  of  all  State  health, 
welfare,  and  rehabilitation  plans  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Government;  the  adminis- 
tering of  grants  and  contracts;  and  any  other 
action  consistent  with  the  Intent  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act. 

Planning  functions  of  the  Secretary 
Section  303 — sets  out  the  planning  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  They  include  the 
development  of  a  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive Federal  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
control  plan  to  Implement  the  objectives 
and  poUciee  of  this  Act:  the  evaluation  of 
existing  alcohol  education  materials;  the 
development  of  model  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  control  plans  and  legislation  for 
State  and  local  governments:  the  providing 
of  assistance  and  consultation  to  State  and 
local  goverimients  and  private  organiza- 
tions, agencies.  Institutions,  and  Individu- 
als with  respect  to  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism;  and 
the  promotion  throughout  the  country  of 
public  health  procedures  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholics  as  alternatives  to  present  crim- 
inal procedures. 

Coordination  functions  of  the  Secretary 
Section  304 — sets  out  the  coordination 
functions  of  the  Secretary.  They  include 
assistance  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans" 
Administration,  and  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  appropriate  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs  and 
services  for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 
service  as  consultants  to  courts,  departments 
and  agencies,  including  those  responsible  for 
programs  affected  by  TlOe  V  of  this  Act; 
coordination  of  aU  Federal  health  and  re- 
habilitation efforts  to  deal  with  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism;  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance of  State  and  local  government  pro- 
grams and  services  as  well  as  public  and 
private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions; stimulation  for  more  effective  use 
of  wrl^t1"g  resources  and  services;  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  develop  a  policy  consistent 
with  this  Act  with  regard  to  federal  em- 
ployees who  are  alcohol  abusers  or  alcohol- 
ics; and  assistance  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  coordinating  programs  among 
themselves. 

Statistical  functions  of  the  Secretary 
Section  30S — sets  out  the  statistical  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  They  Include  the 
gathering  and  publishing  of  statistics  per- 
taining to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and 
the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations 
specifying  uniform  statistics,  records,  and 
reports. 

Research  functions  of  the  Secretary 

Section  309 — sets  out  the  research  func- 
tions o<  the  Secretary.  They  Include  the 
carrying  out  and  encouragement  of  research, 
investigations,  experiments,  and  studies  re- 
lating to  the  cause,  epidemiology,  sociological 
aspects,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism;  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  others  In  conducting  all 
forms  of  research,  investigation,  experiments, 
and  studies  relating  to  the  toxicology,  phar- 
macology, chemistry,  and  effect  on  the  health, 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism;  coordina- 


tion of  the  research  conducted  by  ttie  In- 
stitute with  that  done  by  other  departmenU 
and  agencies;  establishment  of  a  research 
register;  availability  of  research  facilities  and 
resources  of  the  Administration  to  appro- 
priate authorities  engaged  in  special  studies 
related  to  this  Act;  awarding  of  grants  to, 
and  contracts  with  universities,  hospitals, 
laboratories,  agencies,  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals  for  such  research;  es- 
tablishment of  an  Information  center  on  such 
research;  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  research  fellowship  program;  Investigation 
of  methods  for  detection  of  alcohol  levels: 
protection  for  Individuals  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  such  research,  and  evaluation  of 
existing  and  proposed  new  programs  and 
services  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Training  functions  of  the  Secretary 
Section  307 — sets  out  the  training  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  They  Include  estab- 
lishment of  training  programs  for  profes- 
sionals and  para-professionals;  encourage- 
ment of  such  programs  by  state  and  local 
governments;  and  establishment  of  training 
fellowships. 

Educational  functions  of  the  Secretary 
Section  308 — seU  out  the  educational  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  They  include  develop- 
ment of  model  curricula  for  instructing  chil- 
dren and  for  use  by  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, adult  education  centers,  private  citizen 
groups,  or  other  State  or  local  sources,  for 
Instruction  about  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
Ism;  preparation  of  a  broad  variety  of  educa- 
tional materials  for  vae  In  all  media;  estab- 
lishment of  a  variety  of  learning  units  for 
use  by  Federal  officials  and  stat4  and  local 
agencies  on  the  causes  of,  and  treatment  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism;  serving  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  the  collection,  preparation 
and  dissemination  of  all  Information  relating 
to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism:  recruitment, 
training,  organization,  and  employment  of 
professionals  and  para-professlonals  to  orga- 
nize and  participate  in  programs  of  public 
education  in  relation  to  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism;  coordination  of  activities  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  government  relating  to  the 
health  education  aspects  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism:  and  the  undertaking  of  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  Important  to  a 
national  program  of  education  relating  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Reporting  functions  of  the  Secretary 

Section  309 — sets  out  the  reporting  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  An  annual  report  to 
Congress,  specifying  actions  taken  and  serv- 
ices provided  under  each  provision  of  this 
Act,  and  an  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness 
is  required.  Additional  reports,  as  requested 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  by 
Congress  and  appropriate  recommendations 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress  are  also  required. 

xrrLK  rv — prevention  and  treatment  or  al- 
cohol ABT7BC  AWD  ALCOHOLISM  FOR  FKOERAL 
S1CFLOTKK8,  MILTTART  PEESONNIL,  VXTKRANS, 
AND    ITOKRAL    OfTTNDEBJ.^^ 

illcohol  abuse  and  d^^holism  among  Federal 
Oovemment  employees 
Section  401 — provides  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism among  Federal  government  employees,  by 
establishing  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and 
maintaining,  in  cooperation  with  the  In- 
stitute and  other  Federal  agencies,  appropri- 
ate policies  and  services  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism among  Federal  employees.  That  such 
employees  will  retain  the  same  employment 
benefits  as  persons  afflicted  with  Illness,  not 
losing  pension,  retirement  or  medical  rights; 
that  the  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
fostering  similar  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism prevention,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation services  in  State  and  local  govern- 
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ments  and  In  private  Industry;  "»<»  t^^^^ 
person  may  be  denied  Federal  •°»P»°yf  "^^ 
or  a  Federal  license  or  right  solely  on  the 
Kround  of  prior  alcohol  abuse,  except  in  re- 
gard to  extremely  sensitive  positions. 
Health  and  dUability  iruurance  plans   for 
Federal  employees 
Section  402— provides  that  all  health  and 
disability   insurance   poUcles  and   plaiis  for 
Federal  employees  shall  cover  acohoUsm  in 
the  same  way  as  other  health  P«-o*>l"^f' "'- 
nesses,  and  diseases  that  are  not  seU-lnfllcted. 
Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  among 
military  personnel 
Section  403— provides  that  alcoholism  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  physical  disability  and  shall 
not  b^  regarded  as  the  result  of  Intentional 
misconduct  or  willful  neglect;  that  an  alco- 
hoUc  shall  retain  the  same  rights  and  bene- 
fits as  any  other  person  afflicted  with  Illness, 
and  shall  not  lose  pension,  retirement,  medi- 
cal  or   other   rlghu   because   of   alcoholism 
(this  shall  be  retroactive) ;  that  medical  care 
provided  to  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents   shall    include    appropriate    treat- 
ment  and   services   for   alcohol   abuse   and 
alcoholism.  ' 

Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  among 
veterans 
Section    404 — provides     that    appropriate 
treatment  facilities  and  services  for  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  shall  be  made  avail- 
able within  Veterans  Administration  hospi- 
tals as  a  matter  of  high  priority:   that  al- 
coholism during  military  service  shall  be  re- 
carded  as  a  service-connected  disability,  and 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  due  to  willful  mis- 
conduct: that  Section  802  of  Title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  add  "or 
alcoholism"  in  the  title  and  in  the  body  of 
the  section  after  the  word  "psychosU";  and 
that  a  dishonorable  discharge  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  not  bar  a  vet- 
eran from  treatment  if  the  discharge  was  the 
result  of  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism. 
Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  among 
Federal  offenders 
Section    40S — provides    that    any    person 
charged  with  a  criminal  offense  under  Federal 
law  and  who  appears  to  be  an  alcoholic  shall, 
after  poUce  processing  and  consultation  with 
counsel,   promptly  be  taken   for  emergency 
medical  services,  where   he  shall   either   be 
admitted  as  a  patient  or  transported  to  an- 
other appropriate  health  facility  for  treat- 
ment and  dlagnosU;  that  upon  admission  as 
a  patient,  such  person  shall  Immediately  be 
examined   to   determine   whether    (1)    It    Is 
probable  that  he  Is  not  an  alcoholic,  and  (2) 
he  Is  In  need  of  emergency  medical  services: 
that  any  such  person  may  be  detained  as  long 
as  Is  necessary  to  complete  this  diagnosis,  and 
emergency  medical  treatment,  but  no  longer 
than  three  days  after  which  he  shall  be  re- 
leased and  handled  as  In  any  other  criminal 
case;  that  the  services  established  by  this  Act 
shaU  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
the  Board  of  Parole  for  alcoholic  offenders 
placed  on  work  release,  probation,  parole,  or 
other  conditional  release;  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  co- 
operate m  establishing  alcoholism  prevention 
and   treatment   services   In   Federal    correc- 
tional Institutions. 

Provision  of  services 
Section  409 — provides  that  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  authorized  by  this 
title  may  be  provided  at  any  available  fa- 
cility, including  but  not  limited  to  Public 
Health  Service  Hospitals,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  public  and  private  general 
hospitals,  community  mental  health  centers, 
and  public  and  private  alcoholism  treatment 
and  rehablUtaUon  centers;  that  care  and 
treatment   for   veterans   shall   be   provided 


where   possible  In  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals;   that  the  Secretary  may  contract 
with  any  appropriate  public  or  private  agen- 
cy organization,  or  institution  that  has  prop- 
er and  adequate  faculties  and  personnel. 
ConfldenUality  of  records 
Section  407— i)rovides  that  aU  patient  rec- 
ords prepared  or  obtained  pursuant  to  this 
Act    and  all  information  contained  therein, 
shall  remain  confidential,  and  may  be  dis- 
closed with   the  patients  consent  only  to 
medical  personnel  and  only  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  patient  or  to 
Oovemment  or  other  officials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  benefits  due  the  patient  as 
a  result  of  his   alcoholism;    that   disclosure 
may  be  made  for  purposes  unrelated  to  such 
treatment  or  benefits  upon  order  of  a  court 
after  appUcatlon  showing  good  cause  there- 
for (in  determining  this  the  court  shall  weigh 
the  need  for  the  information  sought  to  be 
disclosed  against  the  possible  harm  of  dis- 
closure to  the  person  to  whom  such  Informa- 
tion pertains,  to  the  physician-patient  rela- 
tionship, and  to  the  treatment  services,  and 
may  condition  disclosure  of  the  information 
upon  any  appropriate  safeguards);  that  no 
such  records  or  information  may  be  xised  to 
initiate  criminal  charges  against  a  patient 
under  any   circumstances:    that  aU  patient 
records  and  all  information  contained  there- 
in  relating  to  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism 
prepared  or  obtained  by  a  private  practitioner 
shaU  remain  confidential,  and  may  be  dis- 
closed only  with  the  patient's  consent  and 
only   to  medical  personnel   for  purposes  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  patient  or  to 
Government  or  other  officials  for  the  purpose , 
of  obtaining  benefits  due  the  patient  as  a 
result  of  his  alcoholism. 

TTTLE  V PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ALCO- 
HOL ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM  trNDKR  rEDKXAL 
HEALTH,  VSTELPABE,  AND  RZHABIUTATION  P«0- 
CRAMB 

Medicare  and  medicaid 
Section  50i— provide  that  an  alcohoUc  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  sick  or  dlsable^/person  eligi- 
ble for  treatment  imder  medlcve  and  medic- 
aid; that  Section  1396a  of  Title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code  U  amended  to  add:  "(a) 
(31)  Include  provisions  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism." 


Social  security 
Section  502 — provides  that  an  alcoholic 
shall  be  regarded  as  eUglble  for  dlsabiUty 
t)enefit8  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  and  benefits  shall  not  be  barred 
on  the  ground  that  alcoholism  Is  a  self- 
Infilcted  dlsabiUty. 

Economic  opportunity 
Section  503 — provides  that  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  shaU  be  a  matter  of  high 
priority  for  programs  undertaken  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196*  as 
amended. 

Vocational  rehabilitation 
Section  SO*— provides  that  an  alcohol 
abuSvT  or  alcohoUc,  or  a  faculty  or  program 
or  service  for  the  prevention  or  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism,  shall  be  eU- 
glble for  funds  made  avaUable  pursiiant  to 
chapter  4  of  title  29  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code;  that  Section  36(a)  of  titie  29  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  add:  "(16) 
provide  for  the  usee  of  vocational  rehablUJa- 
tlon  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism." 


Welfare 
Section  505— provides  that  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  shaU,  for  the  purposes  of 
all  Federal  welfare  programs  and  aL  State 
welfare  programs  that  receive  Federal  par- 
ticipation, be  regarded  as  a  major  health  and 
economic  problem:  that  State  and  Federal 


agencies   cbftfged   with   administering   such 
welfare  programs  shaU  take  action  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  financial  Indigency  and  f  am- 
Uy  disintegration   caused   by   alcohol   abuse 
and  alcoholism,  and  shaU  provide  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation    services  for  those 
persons  enrolled  in  welfare  programs  whose 
financial  eUglblllty  for  such   assistance  re- 
sults, in  part  or  in  whole,  from  alcohol  abuse 
or  alcoholism;   that  alcohol    abuse  or  alco- 
holism prevention   and  treatment  programs 
for  persons  enrolled  in  such  welfare  programs 
whose  financial  ellglblUty  for  such  assistance 
results,  in  whole  or  In  part,    from   alcohol 
abuse  or  alcoholism,   shall.  If  approved   by 
the  Secretary,  be  eligible  for  76  per  centum 
Federal  funding:  that  applications  for  funds 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  by  the 
State  agency  charged  with  administering  the 
aid  program,  which  may  conduct  the  program 
or  may  contract  with  any  other  appropriate 
State  agency  or  private  organization  for  the 
provision  of  any  of  the  designated  services; 
that  persons  otherwise  eligible  for  such  wel- 
fare   assistance    shaU   not   be   Ineligible   for 
such  assistance  because  of  alcohol  abuse  or 
alcoholism;  that  any  person  whose  financial 
eligibility    for    assistance   results.   In    whole 
or  m  part  from  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism. 
shaU  be  provided  the  services  of  appropriate 
treatment  and  rehabiUtation  services  upon 
certification  by  a  responsible  medical  officer 
that   (1)    the  service  will  more  Ukely  than 
not   be   appropriate   for  the   recipient,   snd 
(2)   that  the  services  can  accommodate  the 
recipient;  that  after  such  certification,  par- 
ticipation by  the  recipient  In  the   program 
shall  be  a  requirement  for  continuing  eligi- 
bility for  such  assUtance.  in  the  absence  of 
good  cause  for  nonpartlcipation;  that  a  cer- 
tlf  ation  by  the  director  of  the  facility  that 
the  recipient  is  no  longer  amenable  to  treat- 
ment ShaU  constitute  such  good  cause:  that 
any  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism  treatment 
facility  as  a  medical  institution  within  the 
meaning  of  section  306(a)  of  title  42  of  the 
United    States    Code:    that    the    Secretary 
promulgate  regxilatlons  specifying  how  bene- 
fits ShaU  be  used  to  contribute  to  the  costs 
of  treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  pf  an  alcohol 
abuser  or  alcohoUc  receiving  welfare  assist- 
ance- that  any  recipient  of  weUare  assistance 
whose  InabUity  to  work  or  to  participate  in 
a  work  training  program  Is  the  result  of  alco- 
hol   abuse   or   alcohoUsm   shall   be   excused 
from  such  participation  on  condition  that  he 
accept  rehablUtatlon  services  and  treatment 
made  avaUable  to  him:    that  the  Secretary 
shall  promiUgate  regulations  and  offer  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  In  providing  pro- 
grams of  education  about  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  for  chUdren  of  school  age  and 
adults  responsible  for  them,  and  approprtat* 
treatment  for  chUdren  damaged  mentaUy  or 
physicaUy  as  a  result  of  alcohol  abuse  or 
alcohoUtm  on  the  part  of  adults  with  whom 
they  have  significant  contact. 
Highway  safety 
Section    SOff— provides    that    each    State 
highway  safety  program  aPI«>7«^  ^"'^1'^^* 
to  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  shaU  Ui- 
clude  provisions  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm  among 
Ucensed   drivers;    that   each    program   shall 
provide  for  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment coordinated  with  and  integrated  Into 
comprehensive   conununlty   health   and   re- 
habUltotlon  planning;  that  statistics  shaU  be 
maintained  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of 
alcohol    abuse    and    aloohollsm    among    U- 
cenaed  drivers  and  individuals   Involved  in 
automobile  accidents  whether  alcohol  abuse 
was  a  probable  factor  or  not;  that  hl«h«^y 
safety  reaearch  conducted  P'««*^**°**»f* 
Act  ShaU  include  reeearcii  with  recpect  to 
the    prevention    and    treatment    among    li- 
censed drlvws;  that  any  Federal  funds  used 
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to  t— ■-*  8Ut«  and  local  govarxu^ents  In  the 
praventtoQ  aad  fr«*tment  of  alcohol  »buM 
»nd  ft!ooboU«in  f^'^g  Uc«aM<l  drivers  shall 
be  expended  foe  tbe  purpoef  o|  educaUon. 
treatment,  and  rehabUluaoc.  ftnd  not  for 
the  purpoee  of  punishment;  and  that  such 
funds  sbaU  be  expended  for  programs  and 
services  that  are  coordlnateo  with  and  In- 
tegrated Into  comprehensive  cominunlty  and 
health  and  rehablUUUon  progra^is  and  serv- 
Ices.  I 

Oeneral 
Section  507 — provldee  that  alfcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  shall  be  regarded  as  a  health 
problion,  dlaorder.  slckneas.  lllnress,  disease, 
disability,  or  other  almllar  term,  lor  pxirposes 
of  all  Federal  legislation  reUtlng  to  health, 
welfare,  and  rehabllltaUon  proframs.  serv- 
tcee.  funds,  and  other  benefit*;  that  any 
Federal  legislation  providing  for  medical  as- 
■IstaiMse,  medical  care.  treatmenH.  rehabilita- 
tion, or  other  similar  services,  shall  be  re- 
garded ••  Including  programs  Md  services 
for  the  prevention  and  treaOtient  of  al- 
odiol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 


TTTt*   Tl rWBBUtl.    kSSZSTMtCZ    TtM    STATS    AND 

LOCAL   raOOKAMS    AND   COMPaEHiNSTVI   STAT* 
FLAMS 

Section  «0i— provides  that  jSecUc«i  346 
(a)  of  Utle  42  of  the  United  Slates  Code  Is 
amended  to  add:  "(D  provide!  for  services 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoho: 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  sAch  plan  to 
(1)  estimate  the  number  of  alcohol  abusers 
and  alcohoUcs  within  the  varloui  areas  with- 
in the  state  and  the  extent  of  that  health 
problem,  (11)  establish  priorities  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  capabUltles  if  State  and 
local  governments  and  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations  with 
respect  to  prevention  and  treatment  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  (ill)  specify 
how  all  available  community  he^th.  welfare. 
educaUonal.  and  rehabUlUtlo«i  resources, 
and  how  funds,  programs,  services,  and  fa- 
cilities authorized  under  existing  Federal  and 
State  legislation,  are  to  be  u^ed  for  these 
purposes."  ! 

State  hospital  mnd  medical  taciUtiea 
eontruction  plant] 
SecUon  «02— that  Section  29^c(a)  of  title 
42  of  the  United  States  Code  14  amended  to 
add:  "(4)  to  projects  for  construction  and 
modernization  of  facilities  taf  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse 'and  alcohol- 
ism;" that  Section  »ld(a)  (4)  tof  Otle  43  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  ame tided  to  add: 
••  (F)  the  facilities  needed  to  provide  adequate 
services  for  the  prevention  and  I  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism."  i 

State  mental  health  centos  plan* 
Section  603 — provides  that  sicUon  2684  of 
title  43  of  the  United  States  Co<|e  U  amended 
to  add:  "(11)  provide  for  serVlces  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  %lcobol  abvise 
and  alcoholism,  conunensurate ;  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem;"  that  Settlon  2691(c) 
of  title  42  of  the  United  Soates  Code  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  "mental  Illness," 
the  following  "alcohol  abuse  of  alcoholism." 
and  by  inserting  after  •'inentaUy  111 
patients."  the  following:  "alcoBol  abusers  or 
alcoholics.". 

Grants  and  contracts  for  the  ptevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  an^  alcoholitm 

Section  604 — provides  that  khe  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  ajnd  enter  Into 
contracts  for  the  prevention  apd  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  a»d  public  and 
private  organizations,  agencies,  Institutions, 
or  individuals  to  meet  costs  of  constructing, 
equipping,  and  operating  treattnent  and  re- 
habilitation facilities,  to  conduct  research, 
demonstration,  and  evaluatloii  projects,  to 
provide  education  and  training  for  profes- 
sional personnel,  including  m<dlcal.  psychi- 
atric, and  social  welfare  personnel;  to  recnilt 


educate,  train,  organize,  and  «npIoy  com- 
munity alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  pre- 
vention and  treatment  personnel;  to  provide 
services  in  correctional  and  penal  institu- 
tions for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism:  to  provide 
services  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  among 
Juveniles  and  young  adults;  to  provide  pro- 
grams and  servloes  for  the  instruction  of 
Interested  Individuals  relating  to  the  causes, 
effects,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  provide  servloes 
for  outpatient  counseling  of  alcohol  abusers 
or  alcoholics;  to  develop  or  evaluate  cur- 
ricula on  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholism 
prevention  and  treatment  including  the 
preparation  of  Improved  and  new  currlcular 
materials;  to  develop  or  evaluate  a  program 
of  dissemination  of  currlcular  material;  to 
provide  training  programs  on  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  for  teachers,  counselors,  and 
other  educational  personnel;  to  provide  com- 
mtmlty  education  programs  on  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholUm;  to  enable  a  State  govern- 
ment agency  to  assist  local  education 
agencies  in  the  planning,  development,  and 
implementation  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism education  programs;  to  develop  edu- 
cational material  and  programs  about  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  and  problems 
arising  from  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
for  use  or  distribution  by  mass  media.  Such 
programs  shall  not  exceed  90%  of  the  cost 
of  the  program  or  project;  grants  to  meet 
costs  of  compensation  of  personnel  in  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  facilities  shall  not 
exceed  eight  years  In  duration,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  T,  of  the  cost  for  the  first  two  years 
of  the  program  or  project,  and  shall  be  re- 
duced during  the  following  years. 

An  amount,  not  to  exceed  6%  of  the 
amount  appropriated  purstiant  to  this  Act 
is  made  available  to  cover  up  to  100%  of  the 
costs  of  local  planning  efforts;  and  an 
amount,  not  to  exceed  1  %  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  is  made 
available  for  evaluation  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Utle. 

Application  for  federal  assistance  from  units 
of  local  government  and  private  organiza- 
tions 

Section  60S — provides  that  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  title  the  Secretary  shall 
reqtiire  coordination  at  all  applications  for 
programs  in  a  State,  and  in  view  of  the  local 
nature  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  shall 
not  give  precedence  to  public  agencies  oyer 
private  agencies  or  to  state  agencies  over  lo- 
cal agencies;  that  all  applications  from  with- 
in a  State  may  be  reviewed  and  commented 
upon  by  the  State  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  State  comprehensive  plan  few 
treatment  and  prevention  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism.  If  such  an  agency  exists;  it 
also  establishes  the  administrative  and 
budgetary  criteria  which  must  be  met  by 
those  seeking  funds  under  this  title. 

Approval   by  National  Advisory   Mental 
Health  Council 

Section  606 — provides  that  grants  made 
under  this  Utle  may  be  made  only  upon  the 
reconunendaUon  of  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council. 

Administration  of  grants  and  contracts 

Section  607 — provides  that  recipienu  of 
assistance  under  this  Act  keep  such  records 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
provides  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  audit  and  examine 
relevant  books,  etc.  of  such  recipients. 

Section  608 — provides  that  payments  un- 
der this  title  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  a  way 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Section  609 — provides  that  no  funds  shall 
be  available  under  this  title  to  any  public  or 
private  agency  unless  the  funds  are  used  by 
the  recipient  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practical,  increase  the  level  of  fimding 


for  the  program  for  which  the  funds  are  be- 
ing sought. 

Section  610 — provides  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  finds  faUure  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  grant  or  contract  made  under  this 
Utle,  he  shall  terminate  paymenU  until  he 
is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply;  that  the  exclusive  remedy 
of  anyone  adversely  affected  by  a  final  acUon 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  preceding  sub- 
section of  this  secUon  U  to  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  it  U  located  by  flUng  a  petition 
with  such  court  within  sixty  days  after  such 
final  acUon.  The  procedures  and  conditions 
of  filing  such  a  peUUon  are  set  out. 
Admission  of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics 
to  private  and  public  hospitals 
Section  6if— provides  that  alcohol  abusers 
and   alcoholics    shall    be    admitted    to    and 
treated  in  private  and  public  hospitals  solely 
on  the  basis  of  medical  need  and  shaU  not 
be   discriminated    against   because   of   their 
aloohoUsm;    that   no   hospital   that  violated 
this   section   shall  receive   Federal   financial 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  Federal  law  administered  by  the 
Secretary;  that  no  such  action  shall  l>e  taken 
until  the  Secretary  has  advised  the  appro- 
priate  person   or   persons   of   the  failure   to 
comply  with  this  section,  and  provided  an 
opportunity  for  correcUon  or  a  hearing:  that 
any  acUon  taken  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  section  shaU  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  as  In  the  preceedlng  secUon. 
TTrLX  vn — THE  aacaxTAKY's  advisobt  comiut- 
Tx«  oi«  alcohol  abusx  and  alcoholism 
Section   701 — provides  that  the   Secretary 
shall    appoint    an    Advisory    Committee    on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  AlcoholUm  to  consist  of 
eighteen  qualifieC  persons.  Including  leaders 
from  the  general  public  representing  busi- 
ness, medicine  and  government   as  well   as 
leaders  who  have  a  major  concern  for  alcohol 
abuse    and    alcoholism;    that    the    Advisory 
Committee  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Institute  and  aasUt  them; 
that  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Chairman 
who  shall  serve  a  one-year  term  but  may  be 
re-appointed;  that  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation, except  for  expenses,  for  terms  of 
three  years;  that  the  Committee  shall  meet 
at  least  once  every  two  months  and  shall  con- 
sult with  various  agencies  and  groups. 

Section  702 — provides  that  the  Committee 
may  appoint  one  or  more  technical  consult- 
ante  from  experts  throughout  the  country  to 
assist  in  evaluating  the  progress  of  the 
InsUtute. 

Section  703 — provides  that  the  Committee 
shall  employ  a  full-time  director  with  a  sec- 
retary, who  shall  not  be  employees  of  the 
InsUtute,  to  assist  the  Committee  and  co- 
ordinate Its  acUvlUes. 

Section  704 — provides  that  the  Committee 
shall  consider  at  least  the  following  matters: 
the  establishment  of  goals  and  priorities  for 
the  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  programs 
of  the  Department;  the  development  of  policy 
concerning  the  role  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  development  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  programs;  formation  of  struc- 
tures and  methods  through  which  the  pro- 
grams developed  or  in  effect  at  the  Federal. 
State,  or  local  levels  might  have  the  broadest 
impact;  and,  review  of  allocation  of  funds 
and  personnel  for  the  Implementation  of 
these  programs. 
xrrL*    vin — xNTKBOOVxaNMXNT    coordinating 

COTJNCn.   ON    AIXOHOL    ABUiX    AND    ALCOHOLISM 

Section  «0f— provides  that  for  the  purpose 
Of  coordinating  all  Federal  Government  pre- 
venUon,  treatment,  and  rehabllltaUon  efforts 
with  respect  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
of  coordinating  such  Federal  efforts  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  of  devel- 
oping an  enlightened  policy  and  appropri- 
ate programs  for  Federal  employees  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse 
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and   alcoholism   and   the  rehabUlUtton   of 
alcoholics,  there  U  hereby  esUbllshed  an  Iii- 
tergovernment  CoordlnaUng  CouncU  on  Al- 
cohol   Abuse   and   Alcoholism   consisting   of 
the  Commissioner  who  shall  serve  as  ChaU- 
man  the  executive  director  of  the  Secretary  s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  four  representotlves  of  Federal 
departmenU  or  agencies,  and  five  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  government  depart- 
ments or  agencies;   that  the  President  ahall 
designate  the  four  represenUUves  of  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  who  shaU  serve 
on  the  Coordinating  Council,  and  shall  ap- 
point the  five  represenUtlves  of  State  and 
local  government  departments  and  agencies; 
that  the  CoordlnaUng  Council  may  appoint 
such   technical   conatUtants  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  advising  the  Council  in  carry- 
ing out  .ts  functions.  _      ...     ^ 
Section  »02— provides  that  the  Coordinat- 
ing  Council    assist    the   Secretary    and    the 
Institute    in    carrying    out   its   function    of 
ooordlnating   aU   Federal   prevention,   treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  efforts  to  deal  with 
alcohol    abuse    and    alcoholism;    assist    the 
Institute  in  carrying  out  lu  function  of  co- 
ordlnatlng  such   Federal   eflorU  with   SUte 
and    local    governments;    engage    in    educa- 
tional  programs   among   Federal   employees, 
and  in  other  appropriate  activities,  designed 
to   prevent   alcohol   abuse   and   alcoholism: 
Implement  programs  for  the  rehabUltaUon 
of  Federal  employees  who  are  alcohol  abusers 
or  aloohoUcs;  and.  develop  and  maintain  any 
other  appropriate  activities  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLK   n CENXaAL 

Section  90f— provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  promulgate  regulations,  pursuant  to 
sTibchapter  n  of  chapter  6  of  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  implement  this  Act. 

Section  902— provides  that  if  any  section, 
provision,  or  term  of  thU  Act  U  adjudged 
invalid  for  any  reason,  such  Judgment  shall 
not  affect,  impair,  or  invalidate  any  other 
section,  provision,  or  term  of  this  Act,  and 
the  remaining  sections,  provisions,  and  terms 
ahall  be  and  remain  in  fuU  force  and  effect. 

Section  903— provides  that  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  that  any  appropriated  funds 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Section  904— provides  that  Section  7353  of 
UUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  hereby 
repealed:  that  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
8102(a)  of  UUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
U  hereby  repealed;  that  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  2604(d)  of  Utle  22  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  repeal  the 
clause  "or  unless  intoxication  of  the  injured 
volunteer  U  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury 
or  death." 

Section  90S — provides  that  thU  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  foUowing  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

Exhibit  2 
8.  3836 
A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive  Federal 
program  for  the  prevention  and  treatmoit 
of  aloohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  auembled. 

■BOMT   TtTLS 

TWs  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oompre- 

henslve  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
▼entlon.  Treatment,  and  RehabllltaUon  Act 
of  ivrv. 

TITLE   I— PINDINaS   AMD   DECLARATION 
OP  PUEPOSBS 
Sac.  101.  Ttie  Oongnws  hereby  finds  that — 
(a)    Alcohol    abuse    and    alcc^ollsm    are 

rapidly  Increasing  throughout  the  country. 

Aloohol  abas*  can  a«rlously  impair  health  and 


can  lead  to  alcoholism.  Alcoholism  la  an  Ul- 
neas  or  disease -that  require*  treatrnwit 
through  health  rrtiablllUtlon  servloea. 

(b)  Alcoholism  treatment  and  control  pro- 
grams should,  whenever  possible,  be  com- 
munity based;  provide  a  comprehensive  range 
of  services,  including  emergency  t«**°^*' 
under  proper  medical  auspices  on  a  coordi- 
nated basis;  and  be  Integrated  with  and  in- 
volve the  active  participation  of  a  wide  range 
of  public  and  nongovernmental  agencies. 

(c)  Existing  laws  have  not  been  adequate 
to  prevent  alcohol  abuse  or  to  provide  suf- 
ficient education,  treatment,  and  rehabll  ta- 
Uon  of  alcoholics.  Increasing  education, 
treatment,  and  rehabUltaUon  services,  and 
closer  coordination  of  efforts,  offer  the  best 
possibility  of  reducing  alcohol  abuse  and 
aioohollsm.  A  major  commitment  of  health 
and  social  resources  and  Government  funds 
18  required  to  institute  an  adequate  and 
effective  Federal  program  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. ,        -1»«K«1 

(d)  Present  Federal  programs  for  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  are  relegated  to  a 
low  level  of  priority  and  remain  uncoordi- 
nated within  the  Government. 

(e)  Federal  officials  have  failed  to  effec- 
tively handle  alcoholism  among  those  for 
whom  the  Government  has  special  responai- 
bUities— clvUlan  employees,  military  person- 
nel, veterans.  Federal  offenders,  American 
Indians,  and  Alaskan  Natives. 

(f)  Existing  Federal  research,  social, 
health,  and  rehablUtation  laws  hav^  not  ade- 
quately  been  used  to  attack  alcohol  abuse 
ixd  alcoholism.  Lack  of  federal  leadership 
and  funding  has  also  contributed  to  the 
faUuxe  of  public  and  private  State  and  local 
agencies  to  recognize  their  responsibilities  for 
meeting  these  problems. 

(a)  Dealing  with  public  inebriates  as  crim- 
ing has  proved  expensive  and  burdensome^ 
The  criminal  law  alone  Is  IneffecUv  to  deter 
what  are  basically  major  health  and  rehablU- 
tation problems. 

(h)  Establishment  of  modem  pubUc  health 
programs  for  the  medical  «»"^™«'**,f5 
alc^ol  abuse  and  alcoholism  J"*"^**^.*!! 
early  detection  and  prevention  of  alcohollain 
and  effective  treatment  and  rehablUUtion  of 
alcoholics.  (2)  diagnosis  and  treatment  or 
other  concurrent  diseases,  and  (3)  ufcovef; 
ing  and  providing  assistance  with  underiylng 
psychological  and  social  problems. 

(1)  Handlmg  alcohol  abusers  and  alcohol- 
ics primarily  Uirough  health  "»d  <*h«  re- 
habUltattve  programs  relieves  "i«^P^"^ 
courts  correctional  institutions,  and  other 
Uw  enforcement  agencies  of  an  <«»««>«• 
burden  Uiat  interferes  with  their  abiUty  to 
protect  citizens,  apprehend  law  violators,  and 
mantaln  safe  and  orderly  streeU. 

Ssc.  102.  The  Congress  declare*  that — 

(a)  There  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tamed  within  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  National  Institute 
for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  through  which  the 
Secretary  shall  coordinate  all  Federal  health, 
rehabilitation,  and  other  social  programs  re- 
lated to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  and  administer 
the  programs  and  authorities  established  by 

this  Act. 

(b)  Major  Federal  action  and  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  programs  shall  be 
vmdertaken  to  engage  in  and  encourage  plan- 
ning, coordlnatioD.  atatUUcs,  research,  trail- 
ing and  educaU<m  with  respect  to  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  to  provide  equal 
access  to  humane  care,  effective  treatment, 
and  rehablUUtion  for  aU  alcoholics  regard- 
leas  of  their  elrcu^nstance*. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  funds  provided  for 
under  this  Act.  other  Federal  legisUUon  pro- 
viding for  Federal  or  federmUy  assisted  re- 
search, preventtoo.  treatment,  or  rehablUta- 
tion programs  in  the  fields  of  health,  educa- 


tion, welfare,  rei»abUttattan.  and  highway 
safety  shall  be  utilized  to  reduce  alo<Aol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.     . 

■I'i'i'i.y.  n — DEFlNli'lONS 
8«c.  aoi.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Alcohol  abuse"  means  any  use  of  any 
alcohoUc  beverage  that  results  in  intoxica- 
tion which  endangers  persons  or  property. 

(b)  -AlcohoUc"  means  any  person  whose 
repetitive  use  of  alcohol  causes  him  physical, 
psychological,  or  social  harm. 

(c)  "AlcohoUc  beverage"  includes  alcohoUc 
spirits,  Uquors.  wines,  beer,  and  every  Uquld 
or  fltiid  patented  or  not,  containing  alcoholic 
spUlts.  vrtne  or  beer  which  Is  capable  of  being 
consumed  by  human  beings  and  produces  In- 
toxlcation  In  any  form  or  in  any  degree. 

"(d)  "Alcoholism"  means  any  condition 
characterized  by  the  repetitive  use  of  alcohol 
to  an  extent  that  causes  the  drinker  physical, 
psychological,  social,  or  social  harm. 

(e)  "Courts"  includes  aU  Federal  courto,  in- 
eluding  any  United  States  magistrate. 

(f)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(g)  "Emergency  medical  services"  Includes 
all  appropriate  short  term  services  for  the 
acute  effects  of  alcohol  intoxication  which 

(1)  are  available  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 

(2)  are  community  based  and  located  so  as  to 
be  quickly  and  easUy  accessible  to  patients, 

(3)  are  afflUatcd  with,  and  constitute  an  In- 
tegral (but  not  necessarUy  physical)  part  of, 
the  general  medical  services  of  a  general  hos- 
pital, and  (4)  provide  detoxification  and 
other  appropriate  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment, professional  examination,  evaluation, 
diagnosis,  and  classification  with  respect  to 
possible  alcohoUsm,  and  referral  for  other 
treatment  amd  rehabilitation. 

(h)  "Inpatient  services"  includes  all  treat- 
ment and  rehablUtation  services  for  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  provided  for  a  resi- 
dent patient  whUe  he  spends  fuU  time  in  a 
treatment  institution. 

(I)  "Institute"  means  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the 
Department     of     Health,     Education,     and 

WeUare.  _   ,     ,   .. 

(J)  -intwmecUate  care  servtces"  Include 
aU  treatment  and  rehablUtation  services  tor 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm  for  a  resident 
patient  whUe  he  spends  part  time  In  a  treat- 
ment institution  (including  but  not  limited 
to  a  halfway  house,  hostel,  or  foster  home) 
which  U  community  based  and  located  so  as 
to  be  quickly  and  eaaUy  accessible  to  patients, 
(h)  "Ou^tatlent  services"  Includes  all  treat- 
ment and  rehablUtation  services  (Including 
but  not  limited  to  clinics,  social  centers,  vo- 
cational rehablUtation  services,  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  Job  referral  services)  for  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  provided  whUe  the  pa- 
tient is  not  a  resident  of  a  treatment  insti- 
tution, which  are  community  based  and  lo- 
cated so  as  to  be  quickly  and  easily  acces- 
sible to  patients. 

(1)  "Prevention  and  treatment"  includes 
all  appropriate  forms  of  educational  pro- 
grams and  servlcea  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  radio,  television,  films,  books,  pam- 
phlets, lectures,  seminars,  workshops,  con- 
ferences, adult  education,  and  school 
courses);  planning,  coordinating,  statistical, 
research,  training,  evaluation,  reporting, 
classification,  and  other  administrative,  sci- 
entific, or  technical  programs,  or  services; 
and  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment  (emer- 
gency medical  care,  inpatient.  mtermedUte 
care  and  outpatient) .  vocational  rehatrtUta- 
tlon,'  Job  training  and  referral,  and  other 
rehablUtation  programs   or  services. 

(m)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(n)  "SUte-  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Puerto  Rleo. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  tbe  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Padflo  Islands.  In  addltlOB  W 
the  fifty  Stataa. 
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TITLE  m— NATIONAL  Dlfcm'lTJ'  HB  FOR 
THE  PBEVBNTION  AND  CX>NT^OL  OP 
ALCOHOLISM 

ESTAKJ8R1IXNT    Or     THX    IMSTl'tO'lC 

Sic.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  es|t*bllahed 
within  the  National  Institute  o|  Mental 
Health  of  the  Department  of  Hea^h,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  a  National  Institute 
for  the  Prevention  and  Control  oi  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholi&m.  to  administer  the 
programs  and  authorities  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  by  this  Act.  The  Secretair.  acting 
through  the  Institute,  shall  develop  and 
conduct  a  comprehensive  health,  education, 
research,  and  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcot)ol  abuse 
and  alcoholism. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  <be  direc- 
tion of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Institute  and  its  progiams  and 
services  shall  be  staffed  with  an  adequate 
number  of  personnel,  who  shall  pdssess  ap- 
propriate qualifications  and  competence,  and 
some  of  whom  may  be  recovered  alcoholics. 
Prior  criminal  arrests  or  convictions  shall 
not  be  a  bar  to  such  employment. 

(d)  In  recognition  of  the  Increased  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  by  this  Act.] the  title 
of  the  NaUonal  Institute  of  Mentil  Health 
Is  hereby  changed  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Mental  Health.  | 

AOlCINISTmATTVX   nTNCTIONS   OF   THE    ^ZCIlXTAaT 

Sbc.  303.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  bis  administrative  funcllons  to — 

(a)  assist  Federal  departments  amd  agen- 
cies in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
appropriate  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
babilitation  programs  and  servlcts  In  ac- 
cordance  with   section   304(a)    of  jtbls  Act; 

(b)  review  and  provide  In  writing  an  eval- 
UAtlon  of  the  adequacy  and  appropriateness 
of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  ^d  alco- 
holism of  all  comprehensive  State  health, 
welfare,  and  rehabilitation  plans  ^bmitted 
to  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law,  including  but  not  limited  to  those 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  35(f)  (16)  of 
Utle  39  and  sections  346(a)  (3)  (L)L  391c(a) 
(4).  1396a (a)  (31).  and  3684(11)  off  Utle  42 
of  the  United  States  Code ; 

(c)  administer  the  grants  and  l»}n tracts 
authorized  under  title  VI  of  this  A^;  and 

(d)  administer  any  other  servic*  or  pro- 
gram, or  take  any  other  action,  aonslstent 
with  the  Intent  and  objectives  of  tQls  Act. 


FLANNTNG  rtTNCTlOKS  OF  TH« 


rAMT 


Sbc.  303.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  ofl  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  his  planning  function 

(a)  develop  a  detailed  and  comp^hensive 
Federal  alcohol  abiise  and  alcoholism  con- 
trol plan  to  Implement  the  objectives  and 
policies  of  this  Act.  The  plan  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  as  soon  as  pnacticable. 
but  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment date  of  this  Act.  Other  re8|>onsibili- 
tles  of  the  Secretary,  as  set  out  in  this  Act. 
shall  not  be  interrupted  or  delayed  pending 
the  Initial  development  of  such  a  plan.  The 
plan  shall  be  reviewed  annually  ttnd  sub- 
mitted to  Congrees  with  any  approf>rlate  re- 
visions as  part  of  the  Secretary's  atmual  re- 
port. The  Secretary  shall.  In  developing  the 
comprehensive  Federal  plan,  conpult  and 
collaborate  with  all  appropriate  piibllc  and 
private  departments,  agencies.  liLKitutlons, 
organizations,  and  Individuals.  Xt^*  plan 
shall  specify  bow  all  available  he^th,  wel- 
(^e.  educational,  and  rehabilitation  re- 
sources, and  how  funds,  programaj  services, 
and  facilities  authorized  under  existing  Fed- 
eral  legislation,  are  to  be  utilized; 

(b)  carry  out  a  complete  evaluat^n  of  ex- 
isting and  ongoing  alcohol  educaltlon  ma- 
terials and  programs,  and  alcohol  ibuse  and 
alcoholism  prevention  campaigns; 


(c)  develop  models  of  alcohoUsm  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  legislation  for  State 
euad  local  governments,  which  utilize  the 
concepts  Incorporated  in  this  Act; 

(d)  develop  model  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism control  plans  for  State  and  local 
governments.  utlUsing  the  concepts  incor- 
porated in  the  comprehensive  Federal  plan. 
The  model  plans  shall  be  reviewed  on  a  peri- 
odic basis  and  revised  to  keep  them  current. 
They  shall  specify  bow  all  types  of  commu- 
nity resources  and  existing  Federal  legislation 
may  be  utilized: 

(e)  provide  assistance  and  consultation  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
organizations,  agencies.  Institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals with  respect  to  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism: 
and 

(f)  encourage  and  promote,  throughout 
the  country,  public  health  procedures  for 
the  treatment  of  alcoholics  as  alternatives  to 
present  criminal  procedures. 

COOROIKATION  FTJNCTIONS  OF  THB  8ICRETA«T 

Sec.  304.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  coordinating  functions  to — 

(a)  assist  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  appropriate  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  and  services  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  pursuant  to 
Utle  rv  of  thte  Act; 

(b)  serve  In  a  consulUng  capacity  to  all 
Federal  courts,  departments,  and  agencies. 
Including  those  responsible  for  programs  af- 
fected by  Utle  V  of  this  Act.  and  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  In  the  development 
and  coordination  of  a  full  range  of  programs, 
facilities,  and  services  available  to  them  for 
educaUon.  diagnosis,  planning,  counseling, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  with  respect 
to  the  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  prob- 
lems they  encounter; 

(c)  coordinate  all  Federal  social,  health, 
rehabilitation,  and  other  efforts  to  deal  with 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  including  but 
not  limited  to  those  relating  to  vocaUonal, 
rehabilitation,  manpower  development  and 
training,  older  Americans,  law  enforcement 
assistance,  highway  safety,  economic  oppor- 
tunity, health  research  faclllUes,  mental  re- 
tardation faclilUes,  and  community  mental 
health  centers,  juvenile  delinquency,  health 
professions  educaUonal  assistance,  hospital 
and  medical  facilities,  social  security,  com- 
munity health  services,  education  profes- 
sions development,  higher  education.  Federal 
employee  health  benefits,  comprehensive 
health  planning,  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  the  civil  service  laws,  and  laws 
providing  for  the  treatment  and  discharge 
of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
support  and  treatment  of  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(d)  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
government  programs  and  services,  and  pro- 
grams and  services  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(e)  sUmulate  more  effective  use  of  ezlat- 
ing  resources  and  available  services  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism: 

(f)  cooperate  with  the  Secretary's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism, the  Federal  Intergovemment  Coor- 
dinating Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  to  develop  a  policy  consistent  with 
this  Act  with  regard  to  Federal  employees 
who  are  alcohol  abusers  or  alcoholics,  in- 
volving appropriate  programs  and  services 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  among  such  em- 
ployees; and 


(g)  assist  State  and  local  governments  In 
coordinating  programs  among  themselves 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

STATisncAt,  ruNcnoNs  of  tmx  secretary 
Sec.  306.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  t.  .-ough  the  Institute  with  re- 
spect to  his  statistical  functions  to^ 

(a)  gather  and  publish  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(b)  promulgate  regulations  specifying  uni- 
form statistics  to  be  obtained,  records  to  tw 
maintained,  and  reports  to  be  submitted  by 
public  and  private  departments,  agencies, 
organizations,  practitioners,  and  other  per- 
sons with  respect  to  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism. Such  statistics  and  reports  shall 
not  reveal  the  identity  of  any  patient  or  al- 
coholic or  other  confidential  Information. 

RESEARCH    FTTNCTIONS    OF    THE    SCCRETART 

Sec.  306.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute  with  re- 
spect to  his  research  functions  to — 

(a)  conduct  and  encourage  all  forms  01 
research,  invesUgations,  experiments,  and 
studies  relating  to  the  cause,  epidemiology, 
sociological  aspects,  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism; 

(b)  conduct,  and  encourage  and  assist 
others  to  conduct,  all  forms  of  research,  in- 
vestigation, experiments,  and  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  toxicology,  pharmacology,  chemis- 
try, and  effects  on  the  health,  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(c)  coordinate  such  research  with  research 
conducted  by  other  Federal  and  State  and 
local  agencies,  public  and  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  and  individuals.  To 
facilitate  thU  activity  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  complete  and  cvir- 
rent  register  of  all  practitioners  and  other 
qualified  Investigators  engaged  in  any  form 
of  research  on  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(d)  make  available  research  facilities  and 
resources  of  the  Secretary  to  appropriate  au- 
thorities, health  officials,  and  Individuals  en- 
gaged in  special  studies  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(e)  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with, 
universities,  hospitals,  laboratories,  agencies, 
institutions,  organizations,  and  Individuals 
for  such  research; 

(f )  establish  an  Information  center  on  such 
research,  which  will  gather  and  contain, 
and  disseminate  where  appropriate,  all  avail- 
able published  and  unpublished  data  and 
Information.  All  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  shall  send  to  the  Secretary  any  un- 
published data  and  information  pertinent 
to  the  cause,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  and 
the  toxicology,  pharmacology,  epidemiology, 
and  Incidence  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism, and  studies,  reports,  and  other  research 
on  other  alcohol  problems  such  as  those 
pertaining  to  traffic  safety,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  data  and  Information  widely 
available; 

(g)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships in  the  administration  and  else- 
where, and  provide  for  such  fellowships 
through  grants  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies,   institutions,    and    organizations; 

(h)  Investigate  methods  for  the  more  pre- 
cise detection  and  determination  of  alcohol 
levels  In  the  blood  stream,  or  by  analysis  of 
breath  or  other  meejis,  and  publish  on  a 
current  basis  uniform  methodology  and  tech- 
nology for  such  detections  and  determina- 
tions; 

(1)  any  Information  obtained  through  In- 
vestigation or  research  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  used  in  ways  so  th&t 
no  name  or  Identifying  characteristics  of 
any  person  shall  be  divulged  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  and  the  consent 
of  the  person  concerned.  Persons  engaged  In 
research  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  Individuals  who  are  the 
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subject  of  such  research  by  withholding  from 
all  persona  not  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
such  research  the  names  or  other  identifying 
characteristics  of  such  Individuals.  Persons 
engaged  In  such  research  shall  protect  the 
privacy  of  such  individuals  and  may  not  be 
compelled  in  any  Federal.  State,  civil,  crim- 
inal, administrative,  legislative,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding to  identify  such  Individuals;  and 
(J)  evaluate  existing  and  proposed  new 
programs  and  services  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. 

TRAINING    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    SECBFTART 

Sec.  307.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  his  training  functions  to — 

(a)  esUbllsh  training  programs,  including 
Interdisciplinary  and  bilingual  training  pro- 
grams for  professional  and  paraprofesslonal 
personnel  with  respect  to  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism; 

(b)  encourage  the  esUblishment  of  train- 
ing courses,  including  interdisciplinary  and 
billng\ial  training  programs,  for  professional 
and  paraprofesslonal  personnel  by  State  and 
local  governments  with  respect  to  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism;  and 

(c)  establish  and  maintain  training  fel- 
lowships in  the  Administration  and  else- 
where, and  provide  for  such  fellowships 
through  grants  to  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions. 

mOCATIONAL    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  308.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
.  tary,  acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  educational  functions  to — 

(a)  develop  model  curricula  which  reflect 
social,  geographic,  and  economic  variables  of 
the  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  problem, 
and  which  Include  relevant  daU  and  other 
information,  for  utilization  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  for  Instructing  chU- 
dren  about  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(b)  develop  model  curricula  which  reflect 
social,  geographic  and  economic  variables  of 
the  alcohol  abuse  and  aloohollsm  problem, 
and  which  Include  relevant  data  and  other 
Information,  for  utilization  by  parent- 
teacher  associations,  adult  education  cen- 
ters, private  citizen  groups,  or  other  SUte 
or  local  sources,  for  Instructing  parents  and 
other  adults  about  alcohol  abuse,  and  alco- 
holism: 

(c)  prepare  a  broad  variety  of  educaUonal 
material,  for  use  in  aU  media  and  to  reach 
all  segments  of  the  population,  that  can  be 
utilized  by  public  and  private  agencies  in 
educaUonal  programs  with  respect  to  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism: 

(d)  establish  a  variety  of  learning  uniu 
Including  relevant  data  and  other  informa- 
tion, on  the  causes  and  effects  of,  and  treat- 
ment for,  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  (Including 
prosecuting  attorneys,  court  personnel,  the 
judiciary,  probation  and  i>arole  officers,  cor- 
rectional officers,  and  other  law  enforcement 
personnel).  Federal  welfare,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, military,  veterans,  civil  service, 
transportation,  economic  opportunity,  hous- 
ing personnel,  and  other  Federal  officials  who 
come  in  contact  with  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism problems; 

(e)  develop  a  variety  of  learning  units  in- 
oluding  the  provision  of  relevant  data  and 
other  Information,  on  the  causes  and  effects 
of.  and  treatment  for,  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  for  use  by  appropriate  State  and 
local  government  and  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations,  for  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials  (including 
prosecuting  attorneys,  court  personnel,  the 
judiciary,  probation  and  parole  officers,  cor- 
rectional officials,  and  other  law  enforcement 
personnel).  State  and  local  welfare,  voca- 
Uonal rehabilitation,  veterans,  dvU  service, 
transportation,  economic  opportunity,  and 
housing  personnel,  and  other  State  and  local 
officials  and  community  leaders. 

(f)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  col- 


lection, preparation  and  dissemination  of  all 
InformaUon  relating  to  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcohcdlsm.  Including  State  and  local  alct^ol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  treatment  plans,  avail- 
ability of  treatment  resources,  training  and 
educational  programs,  statistics,  research, 
and  other  pertinent  data  and  Information. 
Preparation  and  dissemination  of  such  data 
and  Information  shsOl  reflect  the  social,  geo- 
graphic and  economic  variables  of  the  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism  problem; 

(g)  recruit,  train,  organize  and  employ 
professional  and  other  persons.  Including 
recovered  alcoholics,  to  organize  and  partic- 
ipate in  programs  of  public  education  in 
relation  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(h)  coordinate  activities  carried  on  by  all 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
health  educaUon  aspects  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism; 

(1)  promote  the  Implementation  of  bilin- 
gual education  programs  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section;  and 

(j)  undertake  such  other  activities  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  important  to  a  na- 
tional program  of  education  relating  to  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism. 

■XPOmNO   FUNCTIONS   OF  TBS    SKCBETARY 

Sec.  309.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
creUry,  acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  his  reporting  ftmctions  to — 

(a)  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress, 
which  shall  specify  the  actions  taken  and 
services  provided  and  funds  expended  under 
each  provision  of  this  Act  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  their  effectiveness,  and  which  shall 
contain  the  current  Federal  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  control  plan; 

(b)  submit  such  additional  reports  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  by  Congress;  and 

(c)  submit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Congress  such  recommenda- 
tions as  will  further  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  alcohol  abuse,  and 
alcoholism. 

TITLE  IV— PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 
FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES,  MHJTARr 
PERSONNEL.  VETERANS.  AND  FEDERAL 
OFFENDERS 

ALCOHOL        ABUSE       AND       ALCOHOU8X       AMONG 
FEDERAL     COVatNMENT     KXPLOTESS 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  ClvU  Service  Commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and  main- 
taining, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
and  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, appropriate  policies  and  services  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  among  Federal  em- 
ployees, consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
intent  of  this  Act.  Such  policies  and  services 
shall  make  optional  use  of  existing  govern- 
mental faclllUes,  services,  and  skills.  Oovem- 
ment  employees  who  are  alcohol  abusers  or 
who  are  alcoholics  shall  retain  the  same  em- 
ployment and  other  benefits  as  other  persons 
afflicted  with  health  problems  and  Illnesses, 
and  shall  not  lose  pension,  retirement,  medi- 
cal, or  other  rights.  A  good  faith  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  find  appropriate  nonsensl- 
tlve  work  within  the  Government  during  the 
employee's  rehabilitative  treatment,  rather 
than  placing  him  on  sick  leave:  Provided, 
That  acceptance  of  appropriate  treatment 
shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued work. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  m- 
sUtute,  shall  be  responsible  for  fostering 
similar  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services 
In  State  and  local  governments  and  in  pri- 
vate Industry. 

(c)  No  person  may  be  denied  or  deprived 
of  Federal  employment  or  a  Federal  profes- 
sional or  other  license  or  right  solely  on  the 
ground  of  prior  alcohol  abuse,  except  with 
regard  to  extremely  sensitive  positions  spec- 
ified In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 


HZAI.TH  AMD  DISABXLrrT  IMSUKANCX  FUUTS  KM 
FZDKRAL   KMPLOTSKS 

Sec.  409.  All  health  and  disability  Insur- 
ance policies  and  plans  for  Federal  employees 
shall  cover  aloohollsm  In  the  same  way  as 
other  health  problems,  illness,  and  diseases 
that  are  not  self-inflicted. 

ALCOHOL    ABUSE    AMD    ALCOHOLISM    AMONG 
MILITARY    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  403.  (a)  For  purpose  of  chapter  61  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  alcoholism 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  physical  dlsablUty  and 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  Inten- 
tional misconduct  or  willful  neglect.  An  alco- 
holic shall  retain  the  same  rights  and  bene- 
fits of  any  other  person  afflicted  with  illness, 
and  shall  not  lose  pension,  retirement,  medi- 
cal, or  other  rights  because  of  alcoholism. 
This  subsection  shaa  be  retroactive. 

(b)  The  medical  care  provided  to  mlUtary 
personnel  and  their  dependents  pursuant  to 
chapter  55  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  include  appropriate  treatment 
services  for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

ALCOHOL    ABUSE    AND    ALCOHOLISM     AMONG 
VXTERAMS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Appropriate  treatment  facll- 
lUes and  services  for  alcohol  abuse  and  aloo- 
hollsm shall  be  made  available  within  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnlstraUon  hospitals  as  a  matter 
of  high  priority. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  chapters  11  and  17  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  alcoholism 
during  mUitary  service  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  service-connected  disability,  and  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  due  to  willful  misconduct. 

(c)  Section  603  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  add  "or  alcohol- 
ism" in  the  title  and  In  the  body  of  the 
section  after  the  word  "psychosis." 

(d)  A  dishonorable  discharge  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  a  b*r  to 
treatment  for  alcoholism  If  the  discharge  was 
the  result  of  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism. 

ALCOHOL    ABUBE     AND    ALCOHOLISM    AMONG 
FEDERAL   OFFENDESS 

Sec.  406.  (a)(1)  Any  person  charged  with 
a  criminal  offense  under  Federal  law  and 
who  appears  to  be  intoxicated  or  an  alcoholic 
shall,  after  preliminary  police  processing  and 
an  opportunity  to  consult  with  counsel, 
promptly  be  taken  for  emergency  medical 
services  and  diagnosis  where  he  shall  either 
be  admitted  as  a  patient  or  transported  to 
another  appropriate  health  facility  for  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis.  Upon  admission  as  a  pa- 
tient, such  person  shall  immediately  be  ex- 
amined to  determine  whether  (A)  he  Is  an 
alcoholic,  and  (B)  he  Is  In  need  of  emergency 
medical  services.  Any  such  person  may  be  so 
detained  as  long  as  Is  necessary  to  complete 
this  diagnosis  and  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment, but  In  no  event  longer  than  three  days 
after  his  admission.  He  shall  then  be  released 
and  shall  be  handled  as  in  any  other  criminal 
case. 

(b)  The  services  established  by  this  Act 
shall,  when  appropriate,  be  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Board  of  Parole  for 
alcoholic  offenders  (Including  persons  sen- 
tenced under  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act,  chapter  403  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code)  placed  on  work  release,  proba- 
tion, parole,  or  other  conditional  release. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall 
cooperate  In  establishing  alcoholism  preven- 
tion and  treatment  services  In  Federal  cor- 
rectional Institutions. 

pROvsnoM  OP  B^Tioes 

Sec.  406.  The  treatment  and  rehablUUtion 
services  authorised  by  this  UUe  may  be  pro- 
vided at  any  available  facility.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  Public  Health  Service  hospi- 
tals. Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  pub- 
lic and  private  general  hospitals,  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate alcoholism  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
centers.  Care  and  treatment  for  veterans 
ahaU  be  provided  where  possible  In  Veterans' 
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A<tmlnlstr»tlon  hospitals.  Th«  SM^tvy  may 
contract  with  any  appropriate  puf  Uc  or  prl- 
Tate  a^ncy.  organization,  or  Institution 
that  has  proper  and  adequate  facilities  and 
personnel  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
o(  this  Act.  ; 

coNrn>XNTiAi.mr  or  axcoa^ 

ate.  407.  (a)  All  patient  recordfc  prepared 
or  obtained  pursuant  to  this  Act.  ^d  all  in- 
formation  contained  therein,  sh^ll  remain 
confidential  and  may  be  dlscl06e<l  with  the 
patient's  consent,  only  to  medical  personnel 
and  only  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient,  or  to  Oovef-nment  or 
other  officials  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
benefits  due  the  patient  as  a  result  of  his 
alcoholism  or.  for  research  purjKis^s.  to  pub- 
lic or  private  research  organlzatli>ns,  agen- 
cies. Institutions  or  individuals  whose  com- 
petence and  research  progrtmis  }iave  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  DlsclosVe  may  be 
made  for  purposes  unrelated  to  siich  treat- 
ment, benefits  or  research  upon  a^  order  of 
a  court  after  application  showing  tood  cause 
thierefor.  In  determining  whether  there  Is 
good  cause  for  disclosure,  the  cpurt  shall 
weigh  the  need  for  the  Informatljon  sought 
to  be  disclosed  against  the  possible  harm  of 
disclosure  to  the  person  to  whon^  such  In- 
formation pertains,  to  the  pbyslcltkn-patient 
relationship,  and  to  the  treatment  services, 
and  may  condition  disclosure  of  tb^  informa- 
tion upon  any  appropriate  safe^ards.  No 
auch  records  or  Information  may  t>«  used  to 
Initiate  criminal  charges  against  i  a  patient 
\uider  any  circumstances. 

(b)  All  patient  records  and  all  informa- 
tion contained  therein  relating  to  alcohol 
use  or  alcoholism  prepared  or  obtained  by  a 
private  practitioner  shall  remain  confiden- 
tial, and  may  be  disclosed  only  with  the  pa- 
tient's consent  and  only  to  medical)  personnel 
tor  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  patient  or  to  Government  or  other  offi- 
cials for  the  purpose  of  obtalninig  benefits 
due  the  patient  as  a  result  of  his  aOcohollsm. 
TITLE  V— PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  Al,COHOL  ABUSE  AND  AliOOHOLISM 

UNDER    FEDERAL    HEALTH.    WELFARE. 

AND  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS 

UXOtCAXK  AND   ICXDICAm 

Sec.  501.  (a)  An  alcoholic  shall  bje  regarded 
as  a  sick  or  disabled  person  ellglblq  for  treat- 
ment under  medicare  and  medicaid  (the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965  ^  amend- 
ed). 

(b)  Section  139«a  of  Utle  42  of  ^e  United 
States  Code  la  amended  to  add: 

"(a)  (31)  Include  provision  for  fcreventlon 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  aifl  alcohol- 
ism." 

aociAi.  sKctrmiTT 

Sac.  502.  An  alcoholic  shall  be  regarded  as 
eligible  for  disability  benefits  und«r  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  as  amended,  amd  benefits 
■ball  not  be  barred  on  the  ground  that  al- 
eolMUam  Is  a  self-inflicted  disability. 
xcoNOKic  opporrminTT 

Skc.  503.  Alcohol  abuse  and  ilcohollsm 
shall  be  a  matter  of  high  priority  for  pro- 
grams undertaken  under  the  Ecoaomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1944  as  amended. 

VOCATION AI.  BXBABILJTATIOlr 

Sec.  504.  (a)  An  alcohol  abuser  o«  alcoholic, 
or  a  fadll^  or  program  or  service  for  the 
prevention  or  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  or 
alcohoUsm,  shall  be  eligible  for  f\4nds  made 
available  pursuant  to  chiH>ter  4  of  'title  39  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code.  I 

(b)  Section  35(a)  of  tltte  39  of  ihe  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  add:     | 

"(16)  provide  for  the  uses  of  vocational 
z«habUltatlon  in  the  prevention  ^Jid  treat- 
ment of  aleohoUaDX." 


WSLFARS 

Sec.  506.  Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  all  Federal  welfare 
programs  and  all  State  welfare  programs  that 
receive  Federal  participation,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  major  health  and  economic 
problem. 

(a)  State  and  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  administering  such  welfare  programs 
shall  take  action  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
financial  indigency  and  family  disintegration 
caused  by  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and 
shall  provide  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  for  those  persons  enrolled  in  welfare 
programs  whose  financial  eligibility  for  such 
assistance  results,  in  part  or  in  whole,  from 
alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism. 

(b)  Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs  and  services 
for  persons  enrolled  in  such  welfare  programs 
whose  financial  eligibility  for  such  assistance 
results,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  alcohol 
abuse  or  alcohoUsm.  shall  if  approved  by  the 
Secretary  imder  the  same  procedure  and 
criteria  used  for  approving  programs  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act.  be  eligible  for  75  per 
centum  Federal  funding  participation.  Appli- 
cation for  funds  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  by  the  State  agency  charged  with  ad- 
ministering the  aid  program,  which  may  con- 
duct the  program  or  may  contract  with  any 
other  appropriate  State  agency  or  private  or- 
ganization for  the  provision  of  any  of  the 
designated  services. 

(c)  Persons  otherwise  eligible  for  such  wel- 
fare assistance  shall  not  be  Ineligible  for 
such  assistance  because  of  alcohol  abuse  or 
alcoholism.  Any  person  whose  financial  eli- 
gibility for  such  assistance  results,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  from  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism, 
shall  be  provided  the  services  of  appropriate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  upon 
certification  by  a  responsible  medical  officer 
that  (1)  the  ser%-lces  will  more  likely  than 
not  be  appropriate  for  the  recipient,  and  (2) 
the  services  can  accommodate  the  recipient. 
After  such  certification,  participation  by 
the  recipient  in  the  program  shall  be  a  re- 
quirement for  continuing  eligibility  for  such 
assistance,  in  the  absence  of  good  cause  for 
nonpartlclpatlon.  A  certification  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  facility  that  the  recipient  Is  no 
longer  amenable  to  treatment  shall  constitute 
such  good  cause. 

(d)  Any  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism  treat- 
ment facility  shall  qualify  as  a  medical  in- 
stitution within  the  meaning  of  section 
306(a)  of  tlUe  43  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
specifying  how  such  welfare  benefits  shall 
be  used  to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  an  alcohol  abuser 
or  alcoholic  receiving  welfare  assistance  so 
far  as  practicable  without  Imposing  undue 
hardship  on  him  or  his  family. 

(e)  Any  recipient  of  welfare  assistance 
whose  inability  to  work  or  to  participate  in 
a  work  training  program  is  the  result  of  al- 
cohol abuse  or  alcoholism  shall  be  excused 
from  such  participation  only  on  condition 
that  he  accept  appropriate  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  made  available  to  him. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  appro- 
priate regulations  and  offer  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  In  providing,  as  pcut  of  the 
services  rendered  under  section  705  of  title 
43  of  the  United  States  Code,  programs  of 
education  about  alcohol  abtise  and  alcoholism 
for  children  of  school  age  and  adults  re- 
sponsible for  them,  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  children  physically  or  mentally 
damaged  or  otherwise  affected  as  a  result 
of  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism  on  the  part 
of  adults  with  whom  they  have  significant 
contact. 

HICHWAT    BAFCTT 

Sxc.  606.  (a)  Each  State  highway  safety 
program  approved  pursuant  to  the  Highway 


Safety  Act  of  1966  shall  Include  provisions 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  among  licensed  driv- 
ers. Each  such  program  shall  provide  for 
early  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm  among  intoxi- 
cated drivers,  coordinated  with  and  Inte- 
grated into  comprehensive  conununlty  health 
and  rehabilitation  planning.  Statistics  shall 
be  maintained  with  respect  to  the  incidence 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  among 
licensed  drivers  and  Individuals  Involved  In 
automobile  accidents,  and  whether  alcohol 
abuse  or  alcoholism  was  a  probable  factor 
In  any  automobile  accident.  Highway  safety 
research  conducted  pursuant  to  that  Act 
shall  Include  research  with  respect  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol  absue 
and  alcoholism  among  licensed  drivers. 

(b)  Any  Federal  funds  used  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism among  licensed  drivers  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  treatment,  and 
rehablUtation,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of 
punishment.  Such  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  programs  and  services  that  are  coor- 
dinated with  and  Integrated  into  compre- 
hensive community  health  and  rehablUta- 
tion programs  and  services. 

CENEKAL 

Sec.  507.  Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  health  problem,  dis- 
order, sickness,  illness,  disease,  disability,  or 
other  similar  term,  for  purposes  of  all  Fed- 
eral legislation  relating  to  health,  welfare, 
and  rehabilitation  programs,  services,  funds, 
and  other  benefits.  Any  Federal  legislation 
providing  for  medical  assistance,  medical 
care,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  or  other 
similar  services,  shall  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluding programs  and  services  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism. 

TITLE     VI— FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

COMPEEHENBIVE    STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  601.  Section  346(a)  (3)  of  title  43  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  add: 

"(L)  provide  for  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism, commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
the  problem,  such  plan  to  (1)  estimate  the 
niunber  of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics 
within  the  various  areas  within  the  State 
and  the  extent  of  the  health  problem  caused, 
(11)  establish  priorities  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  capabilities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  public  and  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations  with  respect  to 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism,  and  (Ul)  specify  how  all 
available  community  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, and  rehabilitation  resources,  and 
how  funds,  programs,  services,  and  facilities 
authorized  under  existing  Federal  and  State 
legislation,  are  to  be  used  for  these  pur- 
poses.'" 

STATE     HOSPITAL     AND     MEDICAL     PAdUTIBS 
CONSTBUCnON    PLANS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  391c(a)  of  tlUe  43  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  add : 

"(4)  to  projects  for  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  facilities  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm; ". 

(b)  Section  391d(a)  (4)  of  title  43  of  tha 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  add: 

"(F)  the  faclUties  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate services  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism;". 

VTATX   MkNTAL   HXALTB   CXNTXIS   PLANS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  2684  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  add: 

"(11)  provldsi^or  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcohol   abuse  and 
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alchohollsm,  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  the  problem." 

(b)  Section  2691(c)  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "menUl  Illness,"  the  following:  "alcohol 
abuse  or  alcoholism,"  and  by  inserting  after 
"mentally  ill  patients,"  the  following:  "al- 
cohol abusers  or  alcohoUcs,". 

CaANTS  AND  CONTBACT8  FOB  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND 
ALCOHOLISM 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Institute.  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  enter  into  contracts  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
hoUsm to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
and  public  and  private  organizations,  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  or  Individuals  to — 

( 1 )  meet  the  costs  of  constructing,  equip- 
ping, and  operating  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
emergency  medical,  inpatient,  intermediate 
care,  and  outpatient  faclUties  for  alcohol 
abusers  and  alcoholics,  and  to  assist  them  to 
meet,  for  the  temporary  periods  specified 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  a  portion 
of  the  costs  of  compensation  of  personnel  for 
the  Initial  operation  of  such  facilities,  and 
of  new  services  In  existing  facilities  for  al- 
cohol abusers  and  alcoholics: 

(2)  conduct  research,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  projects,  including  surveys  and 
field  trials,  looking  toward  the  development 
of  Improved,  expanded,  and  more  effective 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism: 

(3)  provide  education  and  training  for  pro- 
fessional personnel,  including  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, vocational  rehabilitation,  and  social 
welfare  personnel,  In  academic  and  profes- 
sional institutions  and  in  postgraduate 
courses,  about  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  provide 
training  for  such  personnel  in  the  adminis- 
tration, operation,  and  supervision  of  pro- 
grams and  services  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm; 

(4)  recruit,  educate,  train,  organize,  and 
employ  community  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism prevention  and  treatment  personnel 
to  serve  with  and  under  the  direction  of 
professional  medical,  psychiatric,  vocational 
rehablUtation,  and  social  welfare  personnel 
In  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehablUtation  programs.  Prior 
alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism  and  prior  crim- 
inal arrests  or  convictions  shall  not  be  a  bar 
to  such  employment; 

(5)  provide  services  in  correctional  and 
penal  Institutions  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm; 

(6)  provide  services.  In  cooperation  with 
schools,  law  enforcement  agencies,  courts, 
and  other  pubUc  and  private  agencies,  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  among  Juveniles  and 
young  adults.  These  services,  where  feasible, 
shall  Include  curricula  for  alcohol  education 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
among  parents  and  other  adults; 

(7)  provide  programs  and  services.  In  co- 
operation with  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  courts,  and  other  pubUc  and  private 
agencies,  for  the  Instruction  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  prosecuting  attornejrs,  court 
personnel,  the  Judiciary,  probation  and  parole 
officers,  correctional  officials  and  legal  aid, 
public  defender,  and  neighborhood  legal 
services  attorneys  with  respect  to  the  causes, 
effects,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcohoUsm.  Such  programs  and 
services  shaU  Include,  where  p>08slble,  a  fuU 
range  of  services  available  to  State  and  local 
courts  for  diagnosis,  counseling,  and  treat- 
ment for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm  for 
persons  coming  before  the  courts; 

(8)  provide  services  for  outpatient  coun- 
seling of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics  to  In- 
clude employment,  welfare,  legal,  education, 
and  other  assistance.  In  cooperation  and  co- 


ordination with  welfare  and  rehablUtation 
personnel; 

(9)  develop  or  evaluate  curricula  on  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcohoUsm  prevention  and 
treatment,  including  the  preparation  of  new 
and  Improved  currlcular  materials  for  use  In 
elementary,  secondary,  college,  and  adult  edu- 
cation programs; 

(10)  develop  or  evaluate  a  program  of  dis- 
semination of  currlcular  material; 

(11)  provide  training  programs  on  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  (Including  courses  of 
study,  institutes,  seminars,  films,  workshopw, 
and  conferences)  for  teachers,  counselors, 
and  other  educational  personnel; 

(12)  provide  community  education  pro- 
grams on  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  (in- 
cluding ootirses  of  study,  institutes,  seminars, 
films,  workshops,  and  conferences)  especially 
for  pcu-ents  and  other  adults  in  the  com- 
munity; 

(13)  enable  a  State  government  agency  to 
assist  local  education  agencies  in  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  Implementation  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  education  pro- 
grams; and 

( 14)  develop  educational  material  and  pro- 
grams about  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of,  and  problems  arising  from,  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism,  for  use  or  distribution  by 
any  form  of  mass  media. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
except  with  regard  to  certain  grants  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  or  project  specified  In  the  ap- 
plication for  such  grant.  The  amount  of  any 
Federal  grant  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  meet 
costs  of  compensation  of  personnel  may  be 
made  only  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  first  day  for  which  such  a  grant  Is 
made  and  ending  with  the  close  of  eight  years 
after  such  first  day;  and  such  grants  may  not 
exceed  90  i>er  centum  of  such  costs  for  each 
of  the  first  two  years  after  such  first  day, 
80  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third 
year  after  such  first  day,  75  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  fourth  and  ti/th  years 
after  such  first  day,  and  70  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  next  three  years 
after  such  first  day. 

(c)  An  amount,  not  to  exceed  6  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year,  shall  be  available  to  the  SecreUry  to 
make  grants  to  local  public  or  nonprofit 
private  organisations  to  cover  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  costs  (but  In  no  case  to 
exceed  (100,000)  of  projects  for  assessing 
local  needs  for  programs  of  services  for  al- 
coholics or  narcotic  addicts,  designing  such 
programs,  obtaining  local  financial  and  pro- 
fessional assistance  and  support  for  such 
programs  In  the  community,  and  fostering 
community  Involvement  In  Initiating  and 
developing  such  programs  in  the  community. 
In  no  case  shall  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
be  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year;  nor 
shall  any  grant  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion wlti  respect  to  any  project  If,  for  any 
preceding  year,  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  such  project. 

(d)  An  amount,  not  to  exceed  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shaU  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  evaluation,  directly  or 
by  grants  or  contracts,  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

APPLICATION  POB  FINANCIAL  ABSISTANCX  FBOM 
tTNITS  OF  LOCAL  COVEBNMXNT  AND  PBIVATX 
OBGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  606.  (a)  In  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
coordination  of  aU  applications  for  programs 
In  a  State  and.  In  view  of  the  local  nature 
of  alcohol  abiise  and  alcoholism,  shaU  not 
give  precedence  to  public  agandea  over  pri- 
vate agencies,  or  to  State  agencies  ovw  local 
agencies. 


(b)  Each  applicant  from  within  a  State, 
upon  tiling  its  application  with  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  submit  a  copy  of  its  appUcatlon 
for  review  by  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  State  comprehensive 
plan  for  treatment  and  prevention  of  drug 
abuse,  if  such  agency  exists.  Such  State  agen- 
cy shall  be  given  not  more  than  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  appUcatlon 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary.  In  writing,  an 
evaluation  of  the  project  set  forth  In  the 
appUcatlon.  Such  evaluation  may  Include 
comments  on  the  relationship  of  the  project 
to  other  projects  pending  and  approved  and 
to  the  State  comprehensive  plan  for  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  drug  abuse.  The 
State  shall  furnish  the  appUcant  a  copy  of 
any  such  evaluation. 

(c)  Approval  of  any  application  by  the 
Secretary,  Including  the  earmarking  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  a  program  or  project, 
may  be  granted  only  if  the  application  sub- 
stantially meets  a  set  of  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary  that — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  title  Is  sought 
will  be  substantially  administered  by  or  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects; and 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant. 

APPROVAL  BT  NATIONAL  AOVISOHT  MENTAL 
HEALTH  COXJNCIL 

Sec.  606.  Grants  made  under  this  title  may 
be  made  only  upon  the  '^Recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cil established  by  section  217(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  auch  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  grant  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertak- 
ing supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  oth- 
er records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shaU  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  such  recipients  that  are  per- 
tinent to  the  grants  or  contracts  entered 
Into  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under 
other  than  competitive  bidding  procedures. 

Sec.  608.  Payments  under  this  title  may 
be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  in  such  Installations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

Sec.  609.  No  funds  shall  be  available  un- 
der this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  first  de- 
termines that  there  Is  satlsfactcxy  assur- 
ance that  (A)  the  services  to  be  provided 
wlU  constitute  an  addition  to,  or  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  quality  (as  determined 
in  accordance  with  criteria  of  the  Secre- 
tary) In,  services  that  would  otherwise  be 
provided,  and  (B)  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  pcut  for  any  period  will  be 
BO  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  State,  lo- 
cal, and  other  non-Federal  funds.  Including 
third  party  health  Insurance  payments,  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  program  for  which 
funds  are  being  sought  under  this  Act  by  the 
appUcant,  and   wUl  In  no  evoit  supplant 
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such    State, 
funds. 

Sxc.  610.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  nnda 
a  failure  to  comply  with  the  tera)s  of  a  grant 
or  contract  made  or  entered  into  under  this 
title,  he  shall,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  tenhlnate  pay- 
menu  untU  he  U  aatlsfled  thai  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 

(b)   The  exclusive  remedy  of  anyone  ad- 
versely aSected  by  a  anal  action  jof  the  Sec- 
retary under  subaectlon  (a)   of  ^hLs  section 
13  to  appeal  to  the  United  Statte  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  ft  Is  located 
by  filing  a  peUUon  with  such  ciurt  within 
sixty  days  after  such   final   actlfan.   A   copy 
of   the   petition   shall   be   forthwith   uans- 
mltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  [to  the  Sec- 
retary.  The   Secretary    thereupon   shall    file 
with  the  court  the  record  of  the|  proceeding 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  brovlded  In 
secUon  3113  of  UUe  38  of  the  Udited  SUtes 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  ^^tltlon,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  or  set  It  asl^e.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  temporarily  or  permaltently.  Un- 
tU the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts  suall  be  con- 
clusive U  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
remand  the  case  to  tbe  Secretary 
ther  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
upon  make  new  or  modified  fin 
and   may   modify   his   previous 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  bf  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  moillfled  find- 
ings of  fact  shall   likewise   be  conclusive   If 
supported     by     substantial     evidence.     The 
judgment  of  the  coxirt  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  c«  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  U   review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  as  provided  In  section  i:JS4  of  title 
28   of   the    United    States   Code.    The   com- 
mencement of  proceedings  undei   this  sub- 
section shall  not.  unless  so  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  (tay  of  the 
Secretary's  action. 

▲OllISSION  OF  ALCOHOL  ABVSERS  ANK  ALCOHOL- 
ICS TO   PUT  ATX   AND   PtTBLIC    HOI  ItTAtA 

Sec.  811.  (a)  Alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics 
shall  be  admitted  to  and  treated  in  private 
and  public  hospitals  on  the  basis  of  medical 
need  and  shall  not  be  dlscziminafled  against 
solely  because  of  their  alcohollsi*  No  hoe- 
pltal  that  violate*  this  section  shall  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  othtr  Federal 
law  administered  by  the  Secretar;'.  No  such 
action  shall  be  taken  until  the  Se<  retary  has 
advised  the  appropriate  person  nr  persons 
of  the  faUxire  to  comply  with  this  section, 
and  provided  an  opportu».lty  for  corrM^on 
or  a  hearing.  fr 

(b)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Seaetary  ptir- 
•uant  to  this  section  shall  be  subj4  ct  to  such 
judicial  review  as  is  provided  ly  section 
009(b)  of  this  title. 

TITIiE  Vn — THE  SECRET AHY  B  ADVI- 
SORY COUMTTTEE  ON  AIiCOH(  >L  ABUSE 
AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Sbc.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  to  consist  of  eighteen  qual- 
ified persons.  Including  (1)  leailera  from 
the  general  public  representing  suoh  areas  aa 
business  and  industry,  professional  and  pub- 
lic training  and  education,  me<Ucal  and 
paramedical  training,  law,  rellgton.  State 
and  local  government,  public  bM4th.  labor, 
urban  alTalrs;  and  (3)  representat^'e  leaders 
from  thoae  with  major  concern  fpr  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  including  , voluntary 
associations,  governmental  groups  and  the 
universities.  Some  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  must  be  recovered  alool)ollca.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  SeervUry  and  the  Inatltut« 
and  assist  tbsm  In  carrying  out  the  prorl- 
slons  of  this  Act. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man, who  shall  serve  a  one-year  term  but 
may  be  re-appolnted.  The  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  shaU  serve  without  com- 
pensation, except  for  expenses,  for  terms  of 
three  years,  staggered  so  that  three  vacancies 
occur  every  year  A  member  may  be  reap- 
pointed If,  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, his  special  competencies  are  required 
by  the  Committee. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
once  every  two  months,  and  may  meet  more 
often.  It  shall  consult  at  regular  Intervals 
with  representatives  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Judiciary,  corrections,  probation,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  public  welfare,  parole.  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  such  other  agencies 
as  may  become  involved  In  a  total  effort  to 
attack  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Sec.  703.  The  Committee  may  appoint  one 
or  more  technical  consultants  from  experts 
throughout  the  country  to  assist  In  evaluat- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Institute  so  that  It 
win  have  the  best  possible  comprehensive 
programs  for  combating  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism. 

Sec.  703.  The  Committee  shall  employ  a 
full-time  executive  director  with  a  secretary 
to  assist  the  Committee  and  coordinate  Its 
activities. 

Ssc.  704.  The  Committee  shall  consider  at 
least  the  following  matters ; 

(a)  the  establishment  of  goals  and  priori- 
ties for  the  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
programs  of  the  Department; 

(b)  the  development  of  policy  concerning 
the  role  of  the  Federal  government  In  the  de- 
velopment and  promotion  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  programs: 

(c)  formation  of  structures  and  methods 
through  which  the  programs  developed  or  In 
effect  at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  levels 
might  have  the  broadest  impact;  and 

(d)  review  of  allocation  of  funds  and  per- 
sonnel for  the  Implementation  of  these 
programs. 

TITLE  Vni— INTEROOVERNMENT  CO- 
ORDINATINO  COUNCIL  ON  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOUSM 
Sec.  801.  (a)  For  the  ptirpose  of  coordinat- 
ing all  Federal  Oovernment  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  efforts  with 
respect  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  of 
coordinating  such  Federal  efforts  with  State 
and  local  government  efforts,  and  of  de- 
veloping an  enlightened  policy  and  appro- 
priate programs  for  Federal  employees  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics,  there  Is  hereby  established  an 
Intergovernment  Coordinating  Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Acohollsm  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Secretary's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, four  representatives  of  Federal  de- 
partments c»  agencies,  and  five  repreeenta- 
tlvea  of  State  and  local  government  depart- 
ments or  agencies. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  the  four 
representatives  of  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  who  shall  serve  on  the  Coordinating 
Council,  and  shall  appoint  the  five  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  government 
departments  or  agencies.  The  State  and  local 
government  representatives  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  five  years,  staggered  so  that  one 
vacancy  occurs  each  year.  A  State  or  local 
government  representative  may  be  reap- 
pointed Immediately  after  serving  less  than 
a  full  term,  and  may  be  reappointed  after 
a  five-year  hiatus  after  serving  a  full  term. 

(c)  The  Coorilnatlng  Council  may  ap- 
point such  technical  consultants  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  for  advising  the  Coun- 
cil In  carrying  out  Its  functions. 

Sac.  803.  The  Coordinating  Council  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed 


(a)  assUt  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
his  function  of  coordlnaUng  all  Federal  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism; 

(b)  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
his  function  of  coordinating  such  Federal 
efforts  with  State  and  local  governments; 

(c)  engage  In  educational  programs  among 
Federal  employees,  and  In  other  appropriate 
activities,  designed  to  prevent  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism; 

(d)  Implement  programs  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Federal  employees  who  are  alcohol 
abiisers  or  alcoholics;  and 

(e)  develop  and  malnUln  any  other  ap- 
propriate acUvlUes  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

TITLE  DC— GENERAL 

Sec.  001.  The  Secretary  may  promulgate 
regulations,  pursuant  to  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  Utle  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
Implement  this  Act. 

Sec.  902.  If  any  section,  provision,  or  term 
of  this  Act  is  adjudged  Invalid  tot  any  rea- 
son, such  Judgment  shall  not  affect.  Impair, 
or  Invalidate  any  other  section,  provision,  or 
term  of  this  Act,  and  the  remaining  sections, 
provisions,  and  terms  shall  be  and  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec  903.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any 
appropriated  funds  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  904.  (a)  SecUon  7352  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  hereby  repealed. 

<b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsecUon  8102(a) 
of  tlOe  5  of  the  United  Stetes  Code  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  2504(d) 
of  Utle  22  of  the  United  States  Code  U  here- 
by amended  to  repeal  the  clause  "or  luUess 
IntoxlcaUon  of  the  Injured  volunteer  Is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  Injury  or  death." 

Sec.  905.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  tlistingulshed  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  care  to  the  very  powerful, 
articulate,  and  eloquent  statement  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes). 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
his  great  leadership  in  the  field  of  finding 
a  solution  to  the  pressing  problem  of 
alcoholism.  He  generously  made  refer- 
ence to  earlier  efforts  that  have  been 
made  in  this  field  In  which  I  was  in- 
volved; but  I  say  today,  to  him  and  to 
this  body,  tliat  with  the  added  drive, 
leadership,  and  scope  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  we  now  have 
before  this  body,  Introduced  by  him 
today,  a  vastly  broader,  deeper,  and  more 
comprehensive  bill  than  any  suggested 
before. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  Join  today  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughks)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism. Thlrty-five  of  our  colleagues  have 
joined  with  us  In  cosponsorlng  the  bill 
which  Is  Indicative  of  the  enormous  con- 
cern in  the  Senate  about  this  tragic  prob- 
lem and  the  necessity  of  mounting  a  full- 
scale  and  Intensive  attack  on  It. 

For  the  bill  which  we  are  tntroducins 
today  does  attack  the  illness  of  alcohol- 
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ism  oa  a  broad  front.  Its  passage  would 
place  the  Federal  Oovernment  at  the 
helm  of  a  coordinated,  high  priority  drive 
to  strike  at  alchollsm  in  all  of  Its  as- 
pects— through  research  as  to  causes, 
financial  assistance  to  prevent  and  treat 
the  disease,  and  full-scale  educational 
programs  to  acquaint  the  public  of  its 
dangers.  It  has  a  sweep  far  beyond  any- 
thing attempted  before.  I  am  convinced 
tft.it  its  benefits  will  be  boundless. 

u  am  particularly  moved  to  hall  this 
xwlasure  for  a  strong,  inclusive  attack  on 
alcoholism  because  I  introduced,  in  1965, 
the  first  Senate  bill  to  place  a  locus  of 
responsibility  for  alcoholism  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  in  1967,  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  in  sponsoring  the  alcoholism 
control  blU,  some  sections  of  which  were 
Incorporated  in  community  mental 
health  centers  bill  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Senator  Javfts  and  I  joined  again  this 
session  in  sponsoring  8.  1997.  But  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  vastly  expands 
the  scope  and  content  of  S.  1997. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(MrylvGRZs)  for  the  extensive  hearings 
which  he  held  to  provide  the  information 
necessary  to  draft  this  enlarged  attack 
on  alcoholism,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his 
dedication  to  its  purpose.  I  pledge  to  him 
and  to  my  other  colleagues  my  strong 
support  in  getting  it  passed  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
In  making  his  introduction,  I  believe  that 
we  can  begin  to  comprehend  the  real 
depth  of  the  problem  which  Is  so  perva- 
sive in  our  society  and  which  has  been 
ignored  or  shunted  aside  for  so  long  that 
it  has  had  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
well-being  of  our  people. 

I  am  in  hearty  agreement  that  the 
time  is  long  past  due  when  we  must  make 
a  full-scale  attack  on  the  problem,  to 
find  ways  to  treat,  rehabilitate,  and  edu- 
cate the  people  as  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  order  to  improve  their  health  and 
well-being. 

Again.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  great  leader- 
ship in  this  field. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Utah  and  wish 
particularly  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  him  for  the  fact  that  without  his 
pioneering  work  and  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts)  ,  which  they  did  on  kHTlpartisan 
basis,  we  would  not  have  the  bill  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Much  of  that 
work  was  done  In  years  gone  by.  We  are 
in  great  debt  to  the  Senators  from  Utah 
and  New  York  for  their  contributions  In 
this  field.  We  very  much  appreciate  their 
continuing  support  and  work  for  this 
breakthrough  In  American  medical  his- 
tory— which  is  really  what  we  are  looking 
for. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970.  Senator  Hughes  has  per- 
formed an  enormous  public  service  in 
conducting,  through  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics, 
of  which  he  Is  chairman,  the  very 
thorough  indepth  study  which  has  eul- 


minated  In  the  introduction  of  this  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  deal  with  the 
major  social  and  health  problem  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

We  are  all  generally  aware  of  the 
existence  of  an  alcoholism  problem  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  real  dimensions  of 
the  problem  have  not  been  widely  imder- 
stood  and  have  never  attracted  the 
necessary  attention  and  resources  to  deal 
with  it.  Although  it  has  been  estimated 
that  alcoholics  numlier  as  many  as  9 
million  adult  Americans,  according,  to  a 
recent  survey  by  researchers  at  George 
Washington  University,  and  alcohol  has 
been  implicated  in  fully  half  the  Nation's 
50.000  traffic  fatalities  each  year,  appro- 
priate professional  attention  and  facil- 
ities have  not  been  made  available  to  the 
vast  majority  of  alcohoUcs  and  alcohol 
abusers. 

EScperts  who  deal  with  the  problem — in 
the  medical,  legal  and  social  welfare 
fields — find  themselves  ill-equipped  by 
training  and  orientation  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse.  Although  alcoholism  Is  increas- 
ingly viewed  as  a  complex,  chronic  ill- 
ness, there  is  still  comparatively  little 
medical  research  into  the  basic  causes 
and  components  of  the  disease. 

Senator  Hughes'  comprehensive  bill 
would  authorize  much-needed  programs 
of  research,  education,  treatment,  and 
rehabUitatlon,  and  would  focus  and  co- 
ordinate national  attention  on  ways  of 
approaching  and  overcoming  this  se- 
rious national  health  problem. 

While  I  am  in  agreement  with  much 
that  this  bill  seeks  to  do,  I  find  that  I 
must  offer  caveats  on  a  number  of  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  similar  to  th^^  I  out- 
lined in  my  statement  on  March  9.  1970, 
when  I  joined  in  cosponsorlng  S.  3562, 
Senator  Hughes'  bill  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  program  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence.  Many  of  these 
provisions  deal  with  veterans  matters 
which  are  under  study  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  them  with  ap- 
propriate officials  in  the  Veterans' nA^, 
ministration  and  elsewhere.  ^-^^ 

For  a  discussion  of  these  and  other 
provisions  which  I  believe  require  fur- 
ther study  and  reflection.  I  refer  Sena- 
tors to  my  remarks  of  March  9.  1970,  on 
page  6453  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

In  both  human  and  economic  terms, 
there  are  few  other  public  Investments 
which  will  return  such  substantial  sav- 
ings as  the  kind  of  broad,  creative,  and 
comprehensive  attack  on  alcoholism 
proposed  by  Senator  Hughes.  A  national 
commitment  to  overcome  this  problem 
is  long  jverdue,  and  the  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  Hughes  today  provides  the 
basic  framework  around  which  we  can 
work  to  build  and  carry  out  that  com- 
mitment. \ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PBtcr)  is  recog- 
nized at  this  time.  ^ 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 


agreement  of  the  distingxiished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pesct)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Clalifomia  (Mr.  Murphy) 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes  at  this  point, 
prior  to  the  special  order  of  the  Senate 
regarding  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  temii 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
the  Senator  from  Michigan?  The  Cha 
hears  none,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


PROPOSED  RESOLUTIONS  TO  CUT 
OFF  MHJTARY  FUNDS  TO  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
nxade  yesterday  on  television  and  in  the 
press  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stknnis), 
when  he  objected  to  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions to  cut  off  the  availability  of  funds 
to  be  used  In  pmsuance  of  the  war  in 
Indochina  as  planned  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  series  of  suggested  resolutions 
which  will  be  designed  to  restrain  or  re- 
strict the  powers  of  the  President  in  the 
conduct  of  this  inherited  war  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos,  seems  to  me  to  be 
ill-advised,  ill-timed,  and  certainly  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  possibilities  and 
powers  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
the  plan  of  the  President  to  bring  this 
war  to  an  honorable  and  permanent  end. 

It  is  an  unfortvmate  design  to  impair 
the  ability  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
execute  his  obligations  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  bring  these  unfortunate 
and  inherited  hostihties  to  a  just  conclu- 
sion as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  may  be  perfectly  proper  and  con- 
ceivable that,  sometime  in  the  future, 
there  should  be  consideration  of  impos- 
ing congressional  restraint  and  control 
on  the  executive  branch  in  the  matter  of 
declarations  of  war,  imdeclared  wars, 
police  actions,  or  any  other  strange  cir- 
cumstances which  might  be  contrived 
and  in  which  we  might  find  ourselves  in- 
volved. But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
worst  possible  timing  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion when  we  find  ourselves  on  the  brink 
of  what  might  be  the  most  successf  xxl  and 
important  military  action  of  the  past 
5  years  when  measured  in  terms  of  saved 
American  lives — punishment  inflicted  on 
the  enemy,  disruption  of  the  enemy's 
supply  lines  and  his  communications, 
when  we  are  told  that  our  military  ac- 
tions are  moving  ahead  with  such  great 
success,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  to  fight. 
Hopefully,  of  course,  these  effects  should 
also  bring  the  enemy  to  the  conference 
table  quickly,  at  long  last  in  a  meaning- 
ful way. 

Mr.  President,  we  presently  find  our- 
selves in  a  needlessly  protracted  and.  I 
believe,  unpopular,  and  imdeclared  war 
in  which  the  enemy's  entire  hope  of  suc- 
cess rests  on  the  possibility  of  dividing 
our  cqiinion  at  home,  which  is  being  done 
constantly  through  the  use  of  propagan- 
da, and  destroying  our  national  com- 
mitment and  determination  to  carry  out 
our  obligations  to  our  friends  in  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 
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I  am  glad  to  see.  lately,  that  this  has 
all  been  ccsnsldered  as  one  w^r.  It  has 
always  been  one  war.  Those  ifho  would 
have  divided  our  people.  I  a|n  afraid, 
have  tried  to  do  so  with  th^  idea  of 
creating  unnecessary  confusion. 

The  method  chosen  to  restrict  or  re- 
strain our  Commander  In  Cnef  is  the 
unusual  one  of  threatening  to  cut  off 
his  funds,  based  on  the  powef  of  Con- 
gress to  deny  the  use  of  thq  purse.  I 
cannot  understand  the  moral  basis  for 
this.  Consequently,  I  certainly  xrould  not 
be  part  of  such  a  move  which  \  ^ould  say, 
in  effect,  that  having  sent  ou-  fighting 
men  halfway  around  the  wcrld  on  a 
military  commitment,  we  had  hen  sud- 
denly decided  there  should  be  no  funds, 
or  a  restricted  amount  of  funds  for  them 
to  carry  out  their  mission. 

I  have  the  greatest  sympathy '  and  im- 
derstanding  for  those  who  desi^  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  this  war.  I  was  smiong 
those  who  objected  to  our  involvement, 
in  the  first  place.  I  have  been  pn  record 
continuously,  begging  that  thje  civilian 
advisers  to  past  admlnlstratl<>ns  allow 
our  military  experts  to  conduct  the  war 
In  the  way  In  which  they  tuggested, 
which  would  have  brought  it  4o  a  q\ilck 
and  certain  ending.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  this  war  should  have  been  over 
3  years  ago.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  i^  one  In 
my  aversion  to  the  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  killing  which  has  ta^en  place, 
as  well  as  to  the  waste  of  maieriel  and 
the  dollars  which  could  be  b^ter  used 
for  worthwhile  programs  here  {at  home. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I!  am  im- 
alterably  opposed  to  any  proposals  which 
would  shackle  the  President  ati  this  time 
In  his  efforts  to  end  the  killing. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  and  work 
for  the  President's  plan  to  withdraw  our 
men  under  those  conditions  which  I  be- 
lieve will  Insure  that  Justice  Is  preserved, 
and  that  there  will  be  less  likelihood, 
and  less  possibility  of  new  Vi^tnams  in 
the  future. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESfe 

r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  If  rom  Illi- 
nois is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 


OP     A 
TO  THE 


S.     RES.     409— SUBMISSION 
RESOLUTION   RELATING 
CAMBODIAN  INCURSION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years,  as  a  resiilt  of  the  commitment  of 
American  troops  to  combat  in  Vietnam, 
and  in  recent  days,  as  a  resi|lt  of  the 
commitment  of  American  trootls  to  com- 
bat in  Cambodia,  many  Senators,  many 
Representatives,  many  Americans  have 
felt  that  American  Preside|its  have 
strained  and,  in  some  instance^,  actually 
gone  beyond  their  const! tutlonfil  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  There  Is  much  concern!  that  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Cotigress  in 
v.armaking  have  been  seriously  eroded. 

The  Presidents  have  received  heavy 
criticism  for  the  imbalance  in  warmak- 
ing  powers  created  when  thei  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  are  moved  into  action 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  I  would 
submit,  however,  that — if  crititism  la  in 
order — the  criticism  must  be  ihared  by 


the  Congress  which  has  passively  allowed 
its  constitutional  prerogatives  to  be 
eroded  for  so  long. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  meant  to  givfr-Con- 
gress  the  power  to  initiate  hostlUtles,  ex-) 
cept  that  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  was  empowered  to  repel  sudden 
attacks.  Diuring  the  past  several  weeks  I 
have  gone  back  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  Constitutional  Ccmvention  to  better 
imderstand  the  intention  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
warmaking  powers.  James  Madison  of 
Virginia  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massa- 
chusetts challenged  the  phrase  "to  make 
war"  which  had  been  the  focus  of  discus- 
sion. They  moved  to  change  the  phrase 
from  "make  war"  to  "declare  war,"  con- 
tending that  this  would  leave  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks. 
This  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  1. 

The  Constitution  ultimately  named  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  empowered  him  to 
make  treaties  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  Congress.  To  Congress  were  al- 
located the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  the 
common  defense,  to  declare  war,  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces. 

When,  at  the  Convention,  Pierce  But- 
ler of  South  Carolina  had  suggested  that 
the  warmaking  power  could  be  safely 
vested  in  the  President,  Mr.  Gerry  replied 
that  he  never  expected  to  hear  in  a  re- 
public a  motion  to  authorize  the  Execu- 
tive alone  to  declare  war.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Madison-Gerry  motion  was 
adopted,  limiting  the  war-Initiating 
power  of  the  President  to  repelling  sud- 
den attacks. 

But  that  is  the  limit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's mandate  In  regard  to  warmaking 
powers.  Nowhere  does  the  Constitution 
specify  whether,  under  what  circum- 
stances, or  by  whose  decision  the  Armed 
Forces  can  be  sent  into  battle  when  Con- 
gress has  not  declared  war  and  there  has 
been  no  sudden  attack  on  the  Nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  constitutional 
history,  the  primary  responsibility  of 
Congress  in  the  Initiation  of  war  was  fre- 
quently proclaimed  and  acted  upon. 
President  Adams,  in  1798,  concerned 
about  French  threats  to  American  ship- 
ping, waited  until  Congress  provided  the 
authority  to  move.  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  advised  the  administration,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  of  War  James  McHenry, 
as  follows : 

In  so  delicate  a  case,  In  one  which  Involves 
so  Important  a  consequence  as  that  of  war, 
my  opinion  U  that  no  doubtful  authority 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  President. 

In  1801,  in  his  opinion  on  the  Amelia 
case,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  stated 
that  the  "whole  powers  of  war"  were 
vested  in  Congress. 

That  same  year,  Tripoli  declared  war 
on  the  United  States  when  the  United 
States  refused  to  pay  tribute  in  exchange 
for  safe  passage  of  American  ships.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  moved  ships  to  the  Medi- 
terranean with  orders  limiting  them  to 
self-defense  and  the  defense  of  other 
American  ships.  He  told  the  Congress 


that  he  felt  obligated  to  take  only  de- 
fensive actions  because  he  was  "unau- 
thorized by  the  Constitution,  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  the 
line  of  defense." 

During  a  dispute  with  Spain  In  1805, 
President  Jefferson  renoimced  the  use  of 
force,  saying  that  he  thought  It  was  his 
duty  to  await  congressional  authority 
"considering  that  Congress  alone  is  con- 
stitutionally invested  with  the  power  of 
changing  our  position  from  peace  rt 
war," 

In  equally  unequivocal  statements. 
President  Monroe  and  Secretaries  of 
State  John  Qulncy  Adams  and  Daniel 
Webster,  stated  that  the  initiation  of 
war  is  a  prerogative  of  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  wrote : 

The  Executive  has  no  right  to  compromlt 
the  nation  In  any  question  of  war. 

Adams  wrote  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution "the  ultimate  decision"  belongs 
to  Congress.  Webster  stated : 

I  have  to  say  that  the  war-making  power 
refits  entirely  with  Congress  and  that  the 
Prefildent  can  authorize  belligerent  opera- 
tions only  In  the  cases  expressly  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  By  these 
no  power  Is  given  to  the  Executive  to  oppose 
an  attack  by  one  Independent  nation  on  the 
possessions  of  another. 

In  1846,  when  President  Polk  moved 
troops  into  territory  disputed  between 
this  coimtry  and  Mexico,  resulting  in  hos- 
tilities. Congress  reluctantly  declared  war 
after  the  fact.  Later,  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  resolving  to  thank 
Zachary  Taylor,  the  victorious  general, 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  stated 
that  the  war  "was  urmecessarily  and  un- 
constitutionally begun  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States."  Former  President 
John  Qulncy  Adams,  then  a  Member  of 
the  House,  and  future  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  voted  for  the  amendment  which 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  85  to  81,  but 
later  dropped. 

In  1857,  Secretary  of  State  Lewis  Cass 
responding  to  a  British  request  to  send 
ships  in  support  of  an  expedition  to 
China,  wrote  to  the  British  Foreign  OfiBce 
that— 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  executive  branch  of  this  Oovern- 
ment  is  not  the  war-making  power.  The  exer- 
cise of  that  great  attribute  of  sovereignty  Is 
veeted  In  Congress,  and  the  President  has  no 
authority  to  order  aggressive  hostilities  to  be 
undertaken. 

President  Buchanan  made  the  point  as 
forcefully  when  he  asked  Congress  for 
authority  to  protect  transit  across  Pana- 
ma In  1858.  In  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  December  6  of  that  year,  he  said: 

The  executive  government  of  this  country 
In   Its   Intercourse  with   foreign   nations  Is^ 
limited  to  diplomacy  alone.  When  this  falls'q. 
It  can  go  no  further.  It  cannot  legitimately  ' 
reaort   to  force   without   authority  of   Con- 
gress, except  In  resisting  and  repelling  hos- 
tile attacks. 

In  1900,  President  McKinley  sent  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  to  suppress 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China  and  to  res- 
cue Western  nationals  in  Peking.  Al- 
though he  was  accused  of  acting  without 
congressional  authority.  Congress  had 
already  adjourned  and,  because  it  was  am 
election  year,  there  was  no  interest  in 
returning  for  a  special  session. 
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In  1911.  President  William  Howard 
Taf  t  sent  troops  to  the  Mexican  border, 
but  conceded  that  only  Congress  could 
authorize  sending  troops  across  the  bor- 
der. In  a  message  to  Congress,  President 
Taf  t  said: 

The  assumption  of  the  press  that  I  con- 
template intervention  on  Mexican  soU  to 
protect  Amertoan  Uvea  or  property  Is  of 
course  gratuitous,  because  I  certainly  doubt 
whether  I  have  such  authority  under  any 
circumstances,  and  If  I  had  I  would  not  ex- 
ercise It  without  express  Congressional  ap- 
provaL 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  Presi- 
dents have  used  miUtary  force  more 
freely,  moving  troops  in  support  of  for- 
eign policy  decisions  and  in  reply  to  par- 
ticular situations.  Thus,  an  incursion 
was  made  into  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  the 
bandit,  Pancho  VUla,  in  1917.  President 
Wilson  sent  marines  to  fight  In  HalU  and 
Santo  Domingo.  President  Truman  sent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  to  fight 
in  Korea.  All  these  acUons  were  taken  by 
the  Executive  without  congressional  au- 
thority. 

Of  course,  questions  about  the  division 
of  powers  and  the  Congress'  prerogatives 
have  been  raised  most  strongly  in  con- 
nection with  the  sending  of  U.S.  troops 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Viet- 
nam Until  Congress  passed  the  Gulf  of 
Tcmkln  resolution,  the  use  of  American 
troops  In  combat  in  Vietnam  was  totally 
without  congressional  approval. 

At  this  time  the  incursions  Into  Cam- 
bodia have  raised  fears  of  expanded 
Southeast  Asian  war.  Even  though  I  be- 
lieve President  Nixon  had  full  authority 
for  these  actions.  I  think  Congress  must 
examhie  its  relationship  to  the  Executive 
In  re<?ard  to  warmaking  powers.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  division  of  warmaking 
powers  is  not  adequately  defined  In  the 
Constitution  to  cover  contemporary  cir- 
cumstances when  there  Is  no  declaration 
of  war  and  no  sudden  attack.  I  believe 
that  a  better  definition  is  required,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  service  to  both  Presi- 
dents and  Congresses,  but  most  of  all  to 
the  people — for  it  is  the  people  who  must 
pay  in  blood  and  treasure  for  the  wars  we 
imdertake. 

Last  year  the  Senate  took  an  Impor- 
tant step  toward  redressing  an  imbalance 
of  powers  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative when  It  overwhelmingly  passed  a 
resolution  on  national  commitments 
which  stated  that  commitments  to  for- 
eign powers  require  aflarmative  action  of 
both  branches.  It  is  logical  now  to  re- 
dress the  imbalance  which  has  arisen  In 
the  warmaking  powers  as  a  result  of  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces  being  committed 
to  combat  activities  without  the  approval 
of  Congress. 

Because  I  believe  that  congressional 
approval  should  be  required  for  the  com- 
bat use  of  the  Armed  Forces,  I  am  now 
submitting  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  combat  use  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  as  an  instnmientality 
of  foreign  policy.  The  requirement  for 
congressional  approval  for  any  combat 
activity  does  not  preclude  a  necessary, 
immediate  response,  pending  congres- 
sional approvsd,  to  a  clear  smd  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States,  Its  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  or  upon  forces  of 


the  United  States,  where  they  are  Uw- 
f  ully  deployed  pursuant  to  treaty  or  other 
spedflc  congreasional  authorization. 

I  deeply  beUere  that  the  dilemma  in 
definition  of  powers  must  be  resolved. 
I  have  consulted  In  recent  days  with  two 
of  our  Nation's  most  distinguished  con- 
stitutional lawyers.  Prof.  PhlUp  B.  Kur- 
land  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  and  Prof.  Alexander  Blckel  of 
Yale  University  Law  School.  Professor 
Kurland  believes  that  thejCongress  has 
a  responsibility  now  to  clarify  the  war- 
making  powers.  Professor  Blckel  con- 
tends that — 

The  erosion  of  Congressional  control  over 
exercise  of  the  war  power  has  resulted  In  a 
ConsUtutlOD&l  Imbalance  which  needs  ur- 
gently to  be  ratl^ed. 

I  have  also  discussed  this  Important 
matter  with  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations,  Armed  Services,  and  Judiciary 
Committees.  It  Is  their  overwhelming 
consensus  that  It  would  be  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country  that  the  Senate 
have  an  open  debate  soon  on  this  funda- 
mental question  bearing  so  heavily  on 
Presidents  and  Congresses  since  the 
founding  of  the  RepubUc,  but  as  yet  un- 
resolved. I  do  not  seek  to  impose  my  own 
solution,  although  I  will  speak  strong- 
ly for  It.  More  Important  Is  to  open  the 
debate,  to  bring  out  all  opinions,  and 
to  come  to  a  decision  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  the  most 
definite  terms  possible,  thereby  giving 
clearer  definition  to  the  relative  roles  of 
the  executive  and  the  legislature  to  war 
making.  I  would  hope  to  have  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  executive 
branch  of  Gtovemment  during  the  course 
of  these  deUberations. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  combat  use  of  US. 
Armed  Forces  as  an  Instrumentality  of 
foreign  policy. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  409 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  resolved  that  cer- 
tain national  commitments  of  the  United 
States  require  afllrmatlve  action  by  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  in 
combat  m  foreign  countries  necessarily  has 
an  ImporUnt  effect  on  mternatlonal  rela- 
tions :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  order  that  the  Con- 
gress may  properly  exercise  Its  constitutional 
powers  regarding  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  whenever  the  use  there- 
of directly  involves  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  the  foreign  poUcy  erf 
the  United  States  generally,  it  is  declared 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  utUlze  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  8tat«s  In  interventions  abroad 
for  any  combat  activity  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Congress  except  where  the 
use  of  such  forces  Is  necessary,  pending  Con- 
gressional apH^roval,  to  respond  to  a  clear 
and  direct  attack  upon  the  United  States,  Its 
territories  or  possessions,  or  upon  forces  of 
the  United  States  that  are  lawfully  deployed 
pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  other  specific  Con- 
gressional authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss).  The  resolution  will  be  received 
£ind  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  409)  was  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
latUxis.        

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAI^IADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. « 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENT  TO  CHANGE  TITLE 
TO  "WELFARE  EXPANSION  ACT 
OF  1970" 

AMXimilXNT    KO.    •S4 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit today  an  amendment  to  H.R.  16311, 
an  act  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Represenatives  and  referred  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  My 
amendment  would  change  the  name  of 
HJl.  16311  from  the  "Family  Assistance 
Act  of  1970"  to  the  "Welfare  Expansion 
Act  of  1970". 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss) .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  No.  624)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Introduction  of  this  amendment  is  not  a 
facetious  gesture.  My  purpose  Is  to  at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  issues  Involved  in 
the  debate  of  H.R.  16311.  This  legislation 
has  been  sold  to  the  American  people  as 
welfare  reform.  The  press  refers  to  the 
bill  as  the  President's  welfare  reform  bill. 
My  objective  Is  to  potot  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  should  not  be  called 
welfare  reform  because  It  does  not  really 
provide  welfare  reform.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  this  bill  is  its  extension 
of  benefits  to  15  million  additional  Amer- 
icans. Supposedly,  Uie  bill  would  elimi- 
nate toequities  by  e3:panding  welfare  to 
the  so-called  workin?  poor. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
searched  to  vato  for  the  reform  features 
of  the  act  when  Secretary  Ftoch  and  his 
assistants  testified  t«fore  the  commit- 
tee. My  idea  of  welfare  reform  is  a  pro- 
gram for  upgrading  the  skills  of  welfare 
recipients  and  getting  them  intot  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  economy. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  lack  of 
dignity  inherent  to  our  present  welfare 
system.  I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
our  wdfare  systan  is  demeamng,  that 
it  has  serious  toequities,  and  that  we 
should  attempt  meaningful  reform.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  devise 
a  system  where  a  welfare  recipient  will 
have  full  dignity  and  self  pride.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  can  feel  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  with  himself  unless  he  is 
a  working,  productive,  self-sufficient 
member  of  society. 
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Therefore,  the  chief  thrust  of  any  wel- 
fare reform  bill  must  be  an  attempt  to 
get  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto 
the  payrolls.  Welfare  benefits  should  go 
only  to  those  individuals  who  >re  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled,  or  to  able-bodied  Indi- 
viduals who  have  children  and  who  are 
unable  to  find  employment.        J 

Unfortunately,  many  States  nave  been 
so  lax  In  the  administration  of  tiieir  wel- 
fare programs  that  mamy  aMe-bodied 
individuals  are  receiving  benefit^  and  are 
much  better  off  than  their  neighjbors  who 
work  at  low  wages.  J 

By  extending  benefits  to  tha  working 
poor,  the  bill  would  admittedly  Eliminate 
some  of  the  inequities  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. However,  the  bill  would  atlthe  same 
time  create  more  Inequities. 

Worst  of  all  the  act  would  establish  a 
new  principle.  It  would  establifh,  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  the  principle  qf  a  guar- 
anteed smnual  income.  Welfate  would 
now  be  considered  a  right.  In] the  past, 
the  drive  to  work  has  always  b^n  one  of 
the  strongest  drives  of  the  American  citi- 
zens. Part  of  this  drive  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  anjrone  who 
did  not  work  had  little  chan 
obtaining  decent  food  to  eat. 

We  must  remember  that  the 
mores  of  each  generation  are 
response  to  the  requirements  [made  on 
that  generation  and  the  oppprtunities 
available  to  it.  If  we  estobli 
time  the  principle  that  everyone  has  a 
right  to  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
whether  he  works  or  not.  theh  we  will 
have  largely  destroyed  the  mientive  to 
work  for  a  great  number  of  lower  income 
Americans.  | 

When  questioned  about  th^  guaran- 
teed income  aspect  of  the  ac^.  the  ad- 
ministration responds  that  thi|  act  does 
not  provide  a  guaranteed  anni&l  income 
because  of  the  work  requiremanit.  Under 
an  amendment  added  in  the  ways  and 
Means  Committee  every  recipient  must 
register  for  work.  \ 

However,  that  is  as  far  as  i^  goes.  AH 
that  is  required  as  a  prerequisite  of 
getting  benefits  Is  that  the  applicant  sign 
his  name  to  a  piece  of  paper  saying  that 
he  is  available  for  work.  I 

During  the  Finance  Commitl|ee's  hear- 
ings, I  questioned  the  SecretarSr  at  some 
length  to  determine  whether  the  work  re- 
quirement had  any  teetlWn  it-  In  fact, 
the  work  requirement  provisians  of  the 
new  administration  program  is  even  less 
mandatory  than  the  language  of  the  old 
work  incentive  program,  a  program 
which  has  been  a  dismal  failufe  because 
few  people  have  been  certified  aiid  trained 
and  placed  in  productive  Jobs. 

In  my  mind,  the  key  feature  which 
distinguishes  a  guaranteed  aimual  In- 
come plan  from  real  welfare  reform  is 
a  meaningf  til  work  requirement  together 
with  adequate  Job  training  and  Job  place- 
ment. Without  these  features  the  ad- 
ministration plan  is  little  more  than  a 
guaranteed  ■""«»*i  income  plan,  or  a  wel- 
fare expanirion  plan.  { 

Many  people  were  amazed  that  the 
PresideDt  has  propoeed  such  a  revolu- 
tionary w^are  expansion  pl^  as  this. 
It  seemed  Inconceivable  that  *  Republi- 
can President  would  propose  legislation 


which  would  establish  the  principle  of  a 
guaranteed  annual  income. 

I  submit  that  the  President  has  been 
badly  misinformed  and  deluded  about 
the  true  impact  of  this  legislation.  The 
act  has  been  sold  to  the  press  and  to  the 
American  people  as  "workfare"  rather 
than  welfare.  It  has  been  touted  as  a  bill 
which  would  get  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls  by  providing  a  real  incentive  to 
work.  Amazingly  enough,  the  bill  passed 
the  House  on  this  basis. 

It  was  not  imtil  the  bill  was  subjected 
to  the  penetrating  analysis  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  that  its  basic 
flaws  were  uncovered. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  our  President,  who 
sometimes  must  work  18  or  20  hours  a 
day  on  the  crisis  on  Southeast  Asia,  could 
be  misled  by  some  of  his  aides  who  are 
anxious  to  sell  their  welfare  expansion 
program.  Of  course,  he  would  not  have 
time  to  exsunine  all  of  the  details  of  the 
program  and  to  become  fully  familiar 
with  the  impact  of  such  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  Presidents  advisers 
have  done  him  a  great  disservice  by  per- 
suading him  to  propose  this  Welfare  Ex- 
pansion Act.  They  have  done  him  an 
additional  disservice  by  attempting  to 
manufacture  evidence  to  support  this  ill- 
conceived  proposal. 

In  my  mind,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
such  a  revolutionary  proposal  as  this 
should  be  introduced  by  the  administra- 
tion without  at  least  one  pOot  program 
to  show  that  it  would  woifc.  It  Is  true  that 
one  such  pilot  program  has  been  begxm. 
However,  contrary  to  press  accounts,  this 
program  proves  nothing. 

We  read  glowing  acco\mts  of  "the 
New  Jersey  Urban  Experiment."  Accord- 
ing to  the  press  this  experiment  proves 
that  the  administrations  plan  will  work. 
I  believe  that  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  written  by  Fred 
J.  Cook  is  very  revealing  on  this  point. 
This  article,  entitled  "When  You  Just 
Give  Money  to  the  Poor,"  is  extremely 
favorable  to  the  New  Jersey  experiment 
and  indicated  that  the  experiment  really 
proves  something.  However,  the  statistics 
cited  in  the  article  do  not  support  this 
contention.  I  found  this  article  quite  in- 
teresting because  of  its  account  as  to  how 
the  statistics  were  compiled.  At  this 
point  I  think  that  it  is  revealing  to  quote 
directly  from  the  article: 

Th«  NUon  proposal  went  Into  deep  freeze 
In  the  conservatively  controlled  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  early  this  year 
committee  sources  began  complaining  that 
the  President's  plan  would  encourage  shift- 
less recipients  to  live  a  lUe  of  leisure  on  the 
dole.  The  Inocsne-malntenance  Idea  seemed 
to  be  in  trouble,  and  the  White  House — 
through  Its  Intellectual  In  residence,  Daniel 
Patrick  iCoynlhan — sought  to  counter  the 
objections.  They  turned  to  Wilson  for 
ammunition . 

"I  sat  down  to  write  a  report,"  Wilson  re- 
calls with  a  rueful  grin,  "and  I  took  it  to 
Pat  Moynihan.  Pat  jumped  all  over  me.  He 
stomped  around  the  room,  waving  his  arms, 
that  Irish  temper  of  his  flaring.  "Wilson," 
he  said,  "you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you've 
had  a  »6-mllllon  experiment  running  in  New 
Jersey  for  almost  two  years  now  and  you 
de»^«-knbw  what  you've  got?" 

"I  tried  to  explain  that  you  had  to  let 
the  experiment  run  its  ooune  before  you 
oould   evaluate   your   data.     "Wilson,"    Pat 


snorted,  "the  fact  is  that  you  havent  got 
any  answers.  Why  dont  you  have  answers? 
That's  the  trouble  with  you  economists — you 
never  have  any  facts  until  it  is  too  late. " 

"He  got  me  so  mad  that  I  said,  'Damn  It,  111 
get  some  answers.'" 

This  confrontation  took  place  on  a  Thurs- 
day. Wilson  returned  to  his  offlce  and.  as  he 
says,  "stewed"  about  the  decision  he  had  to 
make  all  the  rest  of  that  day  and  most  of 
Friday.  The  first  sizable  group  of  families  in 
the  experiment  had  been  getting  aid  for  only 
about  15  months.  Wilson  doubted  whether 
this  was  enough  to  show  any  positive  trends: 
he  was  afraid  that  a  premature  compilation 
of  data  might  Jeopardize  the  whole  experi- 
ment— but  he  decided,  with  the  political 
pressures  what  they  were,  that  he  had  to 
chance  it. 

So  on  Friday  afternoon  he  telephoned  Dave 
Kershaw  In  Princeton  and  ordered  him  to  col- 
late all  the  Information  available  on  the  first 
509  test  families  In  the  Trenton  area.  The 
group  Included  364  families  who  had  been 
receiving  assistance  and  145  In  the  control 
group. 

The  article  goes  on  to  describe  that 
data  on  the  experiment  was  frantically 
assembled,  and  the  experiment  director 
is  quoted  as  being  surprised  at  uncover- 
ing such  "definite  trends." 

So  it  is  apparent  that  the  project  di- 
rector threw  together  some  data  in  re- 
sponse to  a  mandate  from  Moynihan. 
Anyone  who  has  done  any  work  with 
statistics  knows  that  it  is  possible  to  prove 
all  sorts  of  things  with  different  statisti- 
cal methods  if  one  has  to  do  so. 

The  results  of  the  New  Jersey  experi- 
ment published  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  certainly  inconclusive. 
It  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  project  di- 
rector's original  contention  that  you 
have  to  let  an  experiment  nm  its  course 
before  you  can  evaluate  data.  Although 
the  experiment  is  a  3-year  program, 
the  statistics  used  in  the  data  create 
more  questions  than  it  answers. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  administration 
can  possibly  contend  that  a  10-month 
experiment  on  509  famUies  in  a  particu- 
lar area  of  the  coimtry  proves  that  a 
multlbillion-doUar  program  covering  25 
million  people  will  work. 

Mr.  President,  since  so  much  has  been 
printed  in  the  press  about  the  glorious 
results  of  the  New  Jersey  graduated  work 
incentive  experiment,  I  believe  that  the 
printed  results  offered  by  the  OCQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  be  given 
wider  circulation  so  that  the  American 
public  will  have  a  better  chance  to  see 
for  themselves  whether  this  experiment 
proves  anything.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  OEO  publication 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  poini. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  preliminary  results  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
PazumNasT   RKStn.T8   of   th«   New   Jexskt 

OlAOtrATKD   WOUC    INOENTIVB    BXPKRIMKNT 

nnmoDiTcnoK 

The  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
1968  Initiated  an  experimental  project  in  New 
Jersey  to  measure  the  effects  of  a  program 
that  assures  famUles  a  minimum  income 
level  in  a  manner  designed  to  protect  their 
Incentive  to  work. 

This  experiment  is  being  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Wlsconata.  Institute  for 
Research  on  Poverty  in  conjunction  with 
Mathematica.  Inc..  a  Princeton,  N  J.,  research 
firm.  One  of  the  purposes  Is  to  study  test 
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famiUes  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
income  maintenance  paymenU  IncreMe  or 
reduce  work  effort.  The  Income  maintenance 
payments  are  reduced  as  a  family's  other 
income  rises,  and  the  experiment  is  carefuUy 
designed  to  assure  that  the  earning  of  m- 
oome  always  profiU  rather  than  penalizes  the 
beneficiary.  The  experiment,  which  Is  being 
financed  by  more  than  (6  milUon  in  grant*, 
will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  19'72. 

The  first  significant  data  from  the  New 
Jersey  project  have  now  been  analyzed.  These 
daU  would  be  valuable  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  theU  implications  would  suggest 
ways  to  reform  our  welfare  system.  But  they 
have  assumed  porUcular  importance  in  re- 
cent months  because  the  operaUon  of  the 
New  Jersey  experiment  in  many  ways  is 
similar  to  the  operatton  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Program  proposed  by  the  President. 

Two  Important  differences  between  the 
New  Jersey  experiment  and  the  Admlnistra- 
Uon  program,  however,  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  evaluating  this  daU.  First,  the  New 
Jersey  experiment  contains  no  requirement 
that  parUclpanU  accept  work  tralnUig  or  a 
Job  to  receive  benefits.  Secondly,  it  does  not 
provide  the  extensive  day  care  facilities  that 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  President's  pro- 

Kram.  ,  . 

The  addition  of  these  two  provisions  as 
proposed  in  the  Family  Assistance  Program 
would  be  expected  to  have  a  poeiUve  effect 
on  work  Incentive.  Therefore,  we  can  assume 
that  the  New  Jersey  data  give  a  conservaUve 
estimate  of  the  trends  that  could  be  expected 
were  all  elements  of  the  President's  Family 
Assistance  Program  Implemented. 

The  New  Jersey  data  now  available  were 
gathered  from  August.  1968.  through  Oc- 
tober 1969,  in  Trenton,  Paterson,  and  Pas- 
saic from  609  of  the  1,359  participating  fam- 
ilies They  are  based  on  the  experiences  of 
364  famiUes  receiving  various  levels  of  sup- 
port payments  and  a  control  group  of  145 
families  not  receiving  payments.  The  con_^ 
group  la  used  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
the  experimental  group,  since  their  char- 
acteristics at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  experimental 
group.  We  can  therefore  tell  whether  the  pay- 
menu  have  had  any  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment  by  looking  at  any  differences 
between  the  two  groups. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  experiment  was  specifically  designed 
to  provide  evidence  about  the  effects  such  a 
program  would  have  for  the  person  it  is  de- 
signed to  assist,  give  realistic  cost  estimates, 
and  offer  suggestions  for  implementation., 

We  believe  that  these  preliminary  d^ta 
suggest  that  fears  that  a  Family  AssUtance 
Program  could  result  in  extreme,  unusual. 
or  unanticipated  responses   are   unfounded. 

Furthermore,  we  beUeve  these  preliminary 
daU  from  the  New  Jersey  project  indicate 
that  a  Family  AssUUnce  Program  is  prac- 
tical. The  data  suggest  that: 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  that  work  effort  de- 
clined among  those  receiving  Income  support 
payments.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  work  effort  of  participants 
receiving  payments  Increased  relaUve  to  the 
work  effort  of  those  not  receiving  payments. 

a  Low  income  families  receiving  supple- 
mentary benefits  tend  to  reduce  borrowing, 
buy  fewer  Items  on  credit,  and  purchase 
more  of  such  consumer  goods  as  fximlture 
and  appliances. 

3  The  Family  Assistance  Program,  «at- 
dudlng  the  Day  Care  Program  and  Work 
Training  provisions,  can  be  administered  at 
an  annual  cost  per  f  amUy  of  between  •va  and 
$96.  Similar  costs  for  the  current  welfare 
system  run  between  $200  and  $300  annuaUy 
per  family. 

HXSTT1.T8 

The  data  were  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  preliminary  Information  on  lour 
questions  (Chart  I) : 


How  la  work  tnoentive  aifeotwl  by  supple- 
mentary assistance  jjaymentat 

How  does  such  sMlatance  affect  the  spend- 
ing behavior  of  the  beneficiaries? 

What  are  the  effects  of  the  higher  income 
levels  <ax  famUy  atabUlty? 

What  are  the  estimated  administrative 
costs  of  the  proposed  FamUy  Assistance 
Program? 

CHAET     1 AK«AS     OF     INPORICATION 

A.  Work  effort. 

B.  Spending  behavior.  .; 

C.  FamUy  stability. 

D.  Administrative  costs. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FAMU-IES  W   THE 
EXPERIMENT 

Chart  n  reflects  the  charactertsUcs  of  the 
famUles  in  the  experimental  group  at  the 
beginning  of  the  project. 

AS  this  chart  shows,  the  average  teetjam- 
Uy  had  6.8  members,  nearly  ooe-fourth  had 
eight  or  more  family  members,  and  nearly 
70  percent  had  chUdren  younger  than  6.  The 
aveVage  age  of  the  male  head  ff  household 
was  ^.6  years.  About  36  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies were  white,  another  86  P*"^"^*  ;^«" 
black  and  the  remainder  were  principally 
Spanish-speakmg  Puerto  Ricans. 

The  majority  of  participants  in  the  test 
group  rented  apartments  from  public  and 
Drtvate  landlords  and  the  majority  had  less 
K  a  high  «=hool  education.  Sixty-three 
private  landlords  and  the  majority  had  less 
?h^  a  high  school  education.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  the  heads  of  household  who  were 
^ployed  worked  as  sklUed  workers  and  35 
percent  as  unskilled  laborers.  All  but  8  per- 
cent of  the  heads  of  household  were  em- 
ployed and  66  percent  of  those  who  were 
employed  usuaUy  worked  full  time  The  aver- 
age  fwnUy  Income  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  was  $4,248  per  year,  and  this  in- 
come is  being  supplemented  during  the  ex- 
periment by  an  average  benefit  of  $1,100  per 
year  per  famUy. 

CHART     n— CHA»ACTialsnC8     OF     FAMIUES     IN 
EXPERIMENT 

Average  family  size  is  6.8  persons, 
36  percent  are  Black. 
36  percent  are  White. 
28  percent  are  8panlsh-8i>eaking. 
81   percent  did  not  graduate  from  high 
school.  ^       ,      , 

8.6  years  is  the   median  educaUon  level. 
63  percent  are  skilled  workers. 
36  percent  are  unsklUed  workers. 
993  percent  are  employed. 
Average  family  Income,  $4,248. 
Average  level  of  benefita,  $1,100. 

ALTERNATIVE  WORK   ETTORT  BEHAVIOR 

Chart  ni  (not  printed  In  the  Record) 
shows  two  altemaUve  extremes  of  possible 
work  effort  behavior. 

Une  A  shows  the  pattern  that  would  be 
foUowed  by  a  participant  who  reduced  his 
work  effort  dollar  for  dollar  as  the  supple- 
mentary benefits  Uicreased.  untU  his  work 
effort  reached  zero.  Thus  hU  total  income 
remained  the  same,  although  he  had  com- 
pletely stopped  working.  This  is.  of  course. 
Uie  maximum  possible  dismcentive  effect. 

Line  B  shows  the  pattern  that  would  be 
foUowed  by  a  participant  whose  work  effort 
remained  constant  The  paymento  had  no 
effect  on  his  incentive  to  work. 


CHART  V-ACTUAL  WORK  EFFORT  BEHAVIOR 
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acruAi.  WORK  etfort  behavior 
Chart  IV  (not  printed  In  the  Rkx>rd) 
indicates  actual  work  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  participants.  On  the  basis  of  these 
dfcta.  we  can  say  that  work  effort  did 
not  decime  for  the  group  analysed,  but 
rather  that  It  foUowed  a  pattern  close  to 
Une  B  on  Chart  IH.  There  Is.  In  fact,  a  sUght 
indication  that  the  participants  overall  work 
effort  acttially  Increased  during  the  initial 
test  period. 


INCOMX  patterns  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP 

The  trend  toward  Increaaed  work  effort  U 
further  apparent  In  Chart  V  (not  printed 
in  the  Record)  which  shows  a  very  slight  rise 
in  the  average  monthly  income  of  the  364 
test  families. 

The  monthly  Income,  which  includes  earn- 
ings as  well  as  supplementary  benefits,  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  $340  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  experiment  to  $381  during 
the  tenth  month,  reaching  a  low  of  $358  and 
a  high  of  $388. 

ATTirnDES  TOWARD  WORK 

In-depth  mterviews  with  participants  in- 
dicate that  the  low-Income  individual  is 
strongly  motivated  toward  work. 

As  shown  in  Chart  VI.  the  majority  indi- 
cated that  they  aspire  for  a  better  Jop  and 
are  willing  to  move  to  another  city  or  take 
training  even  if  it  meant  a  pay  cut  in  order 
to  get  that  better  Job.  The  majority  also  in- 
dicated that  they  are  willing  to  work  two 
Jobs  to  support  their  famlliee.  Of  aU  the 
factors  Influencing  work  choice.  Job  security 
was  ranked  twice  as  high  by  participants  as 
any  other  Job  factor,  including  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  or  Job  interest. 

These  responses  from  the  participants  in- 
dicate that  supplementary  Income  assistance 
will  not  reduce  their  work  effort. 

CBAJtT    VI ATTmlDES    TOWARD    WORK 

Aspire  for  a  better  Job.  65  percent. 

Wotild  move  to  another  city  for  a  good  Job, 
56  percent. 

Would  take  traming  with  pay  cut  to  get 
better  Job,  65  percent. 

Would  work  two  Jobs.  60  percent. 

Job  stability  is  twice  as  important  as  any 
other  abject  of  Job. 

Low  income  people  are  ttrongly  work 
motivated. 

CHANGES    in    BORROWINO    BEHAVIOR 

This  raises  the  question:  How  do  bene- 
ficiaries' behavior  patterns  change  as  their 
incomes  increase?  The  answer:  They  seem 
to  borrow  less  and  to  purchase  more  durable 
goods. 

Chart  vn  shows  that  the  experimental 
group  borrowed  less  while  receiving  supple- 
mentary assistance  payments  than  did  the 
control  group  which,  of  course,  received  no 
supplementary  assistance. 

Only  40  percent  of  those  in  the  experimen- 
tal group  increased  their  borrowing,  com- 
pared to  63  percent  of  those  to  the  control 
group  Meanwhile,  34  percent  of  those  In  the 
experimental  group  actually  borrowed  less, 
as  compared  to  only  18  percent  of  the  con- 
trol group. 

This  could  indicate  that  those  in  the  ex- 
perimental group  are  paying  back  loans  to  a 
greater  degree  and  buying  Items  on  time  less 
than  their  contrtrt  counterparts  who  are  not 
receiving  payments. 

CHART  VII-«1ANGES  IN   BORROWING  BEHAVIOR 
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MAJOB  OOMSUUKB  PUVCHASI ES 

Chart  Vin  Indicates  that  the  sipplemen- 
tary  assistance  paymenta  not  oflly  helped 
the  experimental  group  to  borroT*  less,  but 
also  allowed  those  families  to  makej  some  ma- 
jor purchases. 

Twice  as  many  families  in  the  ex] 
group  purchased  furniture  as  did 
the  control  group,  while  purchases  of  tele- 
vision sets  and  other  major  appliances  also 
Increased  In  the  experimental  gro^p. 

The  daU  Indicate  that  furnltUre  domi- 
nated purchases  among  younger  families. 
while  major  appliances  were  the  '  ' 

quent  choice  of  older  families. 
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rAMiLT  sTABnxrr 

Another  Important  question  :s  whether 
an  Increase  In  Income  would  decrease  the 
divorce,  separation,  and  desertion  fate  among 
families. 

While  the  experiment  was  ndt  designed 
to  specifically  address  this  questlo0,  data  pre- 
sented in  Chart  IX  suggest  that  Va.  Increase 
of  Income  of  the  levels  examined,  In  the  ex- 
periment has  little  Impact  on  family  sta- 
bility. The  change  In  family  composition  In 
the  New  Jersey  sample  to  date  has  been  ap- 
proximately the  same  In  both  the  control 
and  the  experimental  groups.  Of  the  364 
families  in  the  experimental  grotip,  only  B4 
changed  In  composition  because  of  desertion, 
death,  divorce,  or  separation.  TUls  evidence 
must  be  taken  as  extremely  tentative  since 
the  causes  of  family  instability  :  clearly  In- 
clude more  than  Income  alone  And  the  ex- 
periment has  been  underway  for  ^nly  a  short 
time. 

This  finding  of  lack  of  changfe  In  family 
stability  differs  from  information  from  the 
UjS.  Bureau  of  Census  shown  to.  Chart  X 
which  reports  that  family  stability  Increases 
significantly  as  Income  rises.  | 

Clearly,  we  need  further  information  on 
this  question.  Information  that  Siay  be  pro- 


vided  during  the  remaining  two 
New  Jersey  experiment. 
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BsmcATKo  AOMimsraATivs  costs 

Estimated  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
posed Family  Assistance  Program  based  on 
similar  costs  In  the  New  Jersey  experiment 
are  reflected  in  Chart  XI. 

These  costs  are  relatively  low  because  the 
Family  Assistance  Program  would  be  vir- 
tually self-admlnlsterlng.  After  an  initial 
personal  contact,  approximately  one-half  of 
the  beneficiaries  can  be  expected  to  flU  out 
and  file  their  reporting  forms  with  no  addi- 
tional help.  An  additional  30  to  40  percent 
can  be  expected  to  complete  the  necessary 
reporting  following  a  second  or  third  contact. 
The  remainder  will  probably  require  regular 
supervision. 

The  estimated  costs  include  the  submis- 
sion of  monthly  reports  on  family  size,  earn- 
ings, and  other  sources  of  Income.  The 
benefits  could  be  adjusted  each  month  with 
benefit  payments  made  every  two  weeks. 

The  estimated  total  cost  per  family  for  this 
type  of  administration  Is  %12  to  $96  per  year, 
exclusive  of  work  training  and  day  care  costs. 
ThU  figure  compares  to  the  estimated  cost  of 
$200  to  $300  per  family  per  year  for  the  ex- 
isting welfare  system,  also  excluding  the  costs 
of  training  and  services. 

CHA«r      XI kSriMATED      ADMIN18TRATIVX      COSTS 

Annual 
cost  per 
Category:  /omUy 

Field  Office  operations $23-29 

General  Inquiries  from  recipients. 
Assistance  In  filing  income  report 

forms. 
Follow-up  on  address  changes. 
Reports  to  the  central  office. 

General  administration.-. 36-48 

Payment  calculations. 

Check  writing  and  malUng. 

Audit. 

Appeals  procedures. 

General  supervision  and  program 

review.  ,-  lo 

SuppUes  and  services. - 1S-19 

Forms  and  clerical  supplies. 

Postage. 

Computer  time. 

Office  rentals  and  equipment. 

Total  annual  cost  per  family..     72-96 
otacxanoi*  or  kxtbument 

These  preliminary  data  are  abstracted  from 
one  of  two  major  experiments  now  being 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity in  Its  effort  to  determine  the  effects  of 
an  income  support  system  on  work  Incentive. 

These  data  are  from  the  New  Jersey  urban 
experiment,  which  Includes  1359  famlUes  in 
Trenton.  Passaic.  Paterson,  and  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  and  Scran  ton,  Pennsylvania.  All 
families  in  the  urban  experiment  are  headed 
by  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  58.  Be- 
cause knowledge  of  the  effects  of  such  sup- 
I»rt  payments  on  other  types  of  families  is 
a0b  Important,  the  second  experiment  in- 
cludes 835  rural  families  In  Duplin  County, 
North  Carolina,  and  Pocahontas  and  Calhoun 
counties,  Iowa.  The  rural  experiment  in- 
cludes both  male-  and  female-headed  house- 
holds and  family  heads  who  are  older  than 
58.  Both  experiments  are  being  directed  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  Poverty,  which  has  subcontracted 
some  of  the  work  to  ICatbematlca.  Ino.,  a 
New  Jersey  research  firm. 

In  both  experiments,  the  Income  guarantee 
is  scaled  to  reduce  as  other  Income  rises,  but 
to  aasvire  beneficiaries  that  the  earning  of 
Income  will  always  profit  rather  than  penal- 
ise them.  Two  variables  are  applied  to  the 
Income  gtiarantee  scale.  The  first  variable 
Increases  the  amount  of  Income  guarantee 
to  60,  75,  100,  or  126  percent  of  the  poverty 
Une.  Fw  a  family  of  four,  this  poverty  line 
tor  tbs  purposes  of  the  experlmenU  U  $8300 
par  yaar.  The  second  variable  reduces  suppls- 
mentary  payments  as  other  income  rises.  This 


amount  Is  expressed  as  the  equivalent  to  30, 
60,  or  70  percent  of  other  income. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  statistics  most 
often  referred  to  In  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment are  the  statistics  which  sup- 
posedly show  that  earnings  increase 
when  a  family  is  given  Gtovemment  pay- 
ments. These  statistics  indicate  that  53 
percent  of  the  364  families  receiving  var- 
ious levels  of  support  payments  increased 
their  earnings.  According  to  the  OEO  fig- 
ures, only  43  percent  of  the  control 
group — the  group  of  145  families  who  did 
not  receive  ptiyments — increased  their 
earnings. 

If  only  15  additional  families  in  the 
control  group  had  experienced  an  In- 
crease of  earnings  of  $1  per  month,  the 
results  would  have  been  the  same  for 
the  control  group  that  It  was  for  the  ex- 
perimental group.  In  other  words,  the 
addition  of  only  a  few  dollars  a  month 
would  have  completely  changed  the  re- 
sults of  the  celebrated  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  a  10-per- 
cent difference  in  two  groups  which  are 
so  small  in  one  tiny  section  of  this  Na- 
tion of  200  million  people  proves  nothing. 
The  OEO  figures  do  not  tell  us  how  much 
earnings  increased  generally  in  the  area 
In  which  the  experiment  was  conducted. 
I  would  assume  that  most  employees 
would  experience  some  Increase  in  earn- 
ings over  a  10-month  period  without  put- 
ting forth  any  increased  work  or  initia- 
tive. Everyone  knows  that  earnings  have 
increased  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years. 
In  fact,  anyone  who  did  not  experience 
an  increase  In  earnings  over  the  past 
year  would  be  losing  out,  because  infla- 
tion has  increased  the  cost  of  living  over 
6  percent  In  the  past  year. 

Another  significant  point  is  the  fact 
that  92  percent  of  the  family  heads  who 
participated  in  this  minuscule  experi- 
ment were  already  employed.  The  OEO 
figures  gave  us  no  indication  of  the  in- 
crease in  work  effort  among  Individuals 
who  are  not  employed.  We  have  no  indi- 
cation as  to  whether  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  plan  will  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  welfare  recipients  to  get  off  thts 
welfare  rolls  and  on  the  payrolls. 

In  more  than  one  place  the  OEO  con- 
clusions are  not  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence. The  OEO  concludes  that  low-in- 
come people  are  strongly  work  motivated. 
I  would  agree  that  low-income  individu- 
als who  are  working  for  low  wages  in  the 
New  Jersey  area  are  strongly  motivated. 
If  they  were  not  strongly  work  motivated 
they  would  be  on  the  welfare  rolls,  for  in 
many  cases  they  can  have  more  dispos-' 
able  Income  through  welfare 'than  by 
holding  down  a  job.  The  OEO  statistics, 
however,  are  based  on  individuals  who 
hold  down  a  job  and  not  on  individuals 
who  are  receiving  welfare  rather  than 
working. 

It  might  be  contended  that  while  the 
OEO  experiment  does  not  prove  that 
family  sissistance  payments  will  Increase 
the  Incentives  to  work,  it  does  prove  that 
such  payments  do  not  prevent  people 
from  working.  I  submit.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
administration  plan,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  guaranteed  annual  Income  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  and  the  New  Jersey 
experiment  in  giving  money  to  a  few  se- 
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lected  families  over  a  10-month  period. 
In  the  New  Jersey  experiment  the  Gov- 
ernment was  merely  making  temporary 
grants  to  a  few  people.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  16311,  we  would  be  estab- 
lishing a  new  principle,  the  principle 
that  everyone  has  a  right  to  a  certain 
level  of  income  whether  he  works  or  not. 
I  believe  that  once  this  principle  is  es- 
teblished.  there  will  be  a  substantial 
change  in  people's  attitude  toward  work. 
In  my  view,  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
OEO  figures  is  typical  of  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  in  regard  to  H.R.  16311. 
I  do  not  have  time  in  this  speech  to  go 
through    the.^ultiple    inadequacies   w 


^ 


Incentive  program  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  At  the  time  I  introduced  this  bUl,  I 
realized  that  the  work  incentive  ProKja"^ 
enacted  in  1967  had  been  a  dismal  fail- 
ure Pew  individuals  were  enrolled  in 
training  programs  and  even  fewer  had 
actuaUy  been  placed  in  productive  jobs. 

In  mast  cases,  Individuals  who  are  cur- 
rently on  the  welfare  rolls  are  not  the 
best  employment  risks.  Therefore,  if  we 
are  to  encourage  industry  to  hire  these 
individuals,  we  must  give  tax  credit. 

During  President  Nixon's  campaign, 
he  urged  the  adoption  of  tax  incentives 
as  a  means  of  promoting  more  effective 
job  training.  There  is  no  more  appropn- 


through    the^ultipie  ,inaa«iuacic«   ux     .^^  "i^ g  for  tax  incentives  to  be  con- 
Over  6  months  ago.  when  the  admm- 


IstraUon  was  testifying  in  favor  of  the 
family  assistance  plan  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Congress- 
woman  GRiFnxHS  asked  Secretary  Pinch 
to  list  all  the  places  in  the  bill  where 
the  Secretary  is  given  authority  to  de- 
cide policy  and  issue  regulations  and  to 
indicate  what  the  regulations  might  be 
in  every  case.  This  was  an  especially 
Important  question  because  there  are 
over  30  delegations  of  authority  in  the 
act.  This  information  was  never  provided 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
hearings  were  held  over  a  half  a  year 
later.  I  asked  if  Secretary  Finch  could 
furnish  this  information.  The  Secretary 
indicated  that  he  had  been  working  on 
some  regulations  for  day  care  but  that 
he  did  not  have  the  information  which 
Mrs.  Griffiths  had  requested.  He  prom- 
ised to  furnish  it  for  the  record,  but  at 
the  time  this  speech  is  being  made,  the 
material  requested  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Therefore,   it  appears  that  not  only 
does   the  Secretary  not  know   how   he 
would     administer     this     multibilllon- 
doUar  plan,  he  does  not  even  care  to  try 
to  determine  how  he  will  administer  it. 
As  presently  written,  the  act  assures 
only  one  thing.  It  assures  that  there  will 
be  a  guaranteed  cash  benefit  level.  There 
is  no  guarantee  of  job  training  and  job 
placement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sec- 
retary indicated  that  they  have  not  even 
tried   to   grapple  with  the  problem   of 
placing  welfare  recipients  in  jobs — a  key 
point  in  administration  rhetoric. 

If  the  bill  is  to  have  meaning  and  if 
it  is  to  be  a  bill  which  I  can  support, 
there  will  have  to  be  substantial  changes. 
The  delegations  of  authority  will  have 
to  be  changed  to  provisions  of  law.  More 
importantly,  there  must  be  some  process 
which  will  assure  that  maximum  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  job  training  and 
job  placement. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  bUl.  S.  3156,  the  Employment 
Opportunity  Tax  Act  of  1969.  which  I 
introduced  last  November. 

The  bill  I  introduced  would  provide  a 
10-percent  tax  credit  to  Industries  which 
would  conduct  a  Job  training  program. 
The  tax  credit  would  be  available  only  to 
employers  who  provide  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  who  keep  the  employee  on  the 
job  after  he  is  trained.  Another  impor- 
tant feature  of  my  bill  is  a  provision  for 
a  10-percent  tax  credit  for  employers 
who  hire  aa  individual  through  the  work 


President's  family  assistance  plan 

If  the  administration  is  to  ro«ike  good 
on  its  rhetoric  about  workfare  rather 
than  welfare,  it  must  secure  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  which  will  actually 
place   welfare  recipients  in  productive 

^°It  must  substitute  meaningful  legis- 
lation for  the  30  delegations  of  author- 
ity in  HJl.  16311.  Only  when  this  is  done 
can  the  act  be  characterized  as  welfare 
reform  rather  than  welfare  expansion. 

When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
sent  the  family  assistance  plan  back  to 
the  drawing  board,  I  requested  that  the 
administration  give  thorough  considera- 
tion to  my  tex  incentive  approach  and 
that  it  write  meaningful  work  require- 
ments into  the  biU.  .  ^  ^^  *  *u« 
Press  reports  have  indicated  that  tne 
administration  plans  to  make  very  littie 
changes  in  its  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  these  re- 
ports are  erroneous.  I  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  reconsider  some  of  the 
fundamental  premises  of  its  plan  and 
that  it  will  give  real  consideration  to  my 
tax  incentive  approach. 

Mr.  President,  as  best  I  can  determine 
the  facts  from  research  by  my  staff,  our 
Government  now  has  some  19  Federal 
agencies  conducting  some  39  different 
training  programs.  They  are  a  cwnplete 
mystic  maze,  and  not  even  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  can  determine  how  many 
there  are,  how  effective  they  are,  or 
whether  or  not  they  are  producing  the 
desired  results. 

I  know  that  some  of  these  training 
programs  are  doing  a  good  job.  In  many 
instances,  however,  they  train  individ- 
uals for  nonexistent  jobs.  In  other  in- 
stances, they  send  them  off  to  work 
camps  at  vast  cost — ^in  excess  of  $8,000 
a  year — and  they  return  without  a  job, 
without  any  increased  talent,  without 
any  increased  education,  only  to  resume 
going  on  welfare  roUs  or  walking  the 
streets  of  our  principal  urban  areas. 

If  we  have  a  partnership  between  Gov- 
ernment and  business,  we  can  train  peo- 
ple for  jobs  then  in  being;  and  when  they 
get  through  training,  they  will  be  trained 
for  a  particular  job.  They  will  be  on  the 
payroll.  They  will  become  taxpayers 
rather  than  beneficiaries  of  the  taxes  of 
working  people  throughout  the  country. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  people  want  to 
work  in  order  to  provide  a  living  for  peo- 
ple who  choose  not  to  work.  That  is  not 
the  American  way.  I  think  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 


ple believe  in  doing  everything  they  p^- 
sibly  can  for  those  who  cannot  work.  We 
want  to  help  the  aged.  We  want  to  heU> 
the  blind.  We  want  to  help  the  disabled. 
We  want  to  help  the  dependent  children. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  believe  that  we  ought  to  tax  aU 
our  citizens,  and  that  those  people  who 
choose  to  work  and  desire  to  work  should 
be  required  to  support  the  indiviMuals 
who  do  not  want  to  work. 

Therein,  I  think,  is  the  great  weakness 
of  the  program  that  the  President  has 
submitted.  Should  the  program  not  be 
revised  as  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
directed,  we  will  have  to  do  some  exten- 
sive rewriting  on  our  own  initiative.  Only 
if  this  bill  is  changed  to  provide  real 
reform  can  I  support  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  for 
the  fine  speech  he  has  made  and  the 
facts  he  has  brought  out. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  amend- 
ment he  has  submitted  with  respect  to 
the  tax  incentive.  It  is  the  on^ sensible 
approach  I  know  of  to  the  problem  of 
hiring  those  who  do  not  have  jobs.  An 
employer  who  would  hire  people  to  tram 
them  would  normally  hire  them  in  the 
community  where  the  unemployed  Uve, 
and  he  would  hire  them  for  a  job  they 
would  have  permanently  after  learning 
to  run  the  job. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  employers  have 
not  done  more  of  this  in  the  past  is  that, 
under  the  wage  and  hour  laws  today,  a 
trainee  must  be  started  at  the  minimum 
wage  scale.  The  employer  carries  them 
along  for  several  months.  The  trainee 
probably  proves  inefficient  and  nonpro- 
ductive, and  the  employer  has  to  let  him 
go,  so  he  has  wasted  that  much  money. 
Therefore,  employers  are  prone  not  to 
hire  that  particular  class  of  people.  If  an 
employer  has  to  hire  trainees,  he  hires 
the  most  apt  trainees,  high  school  grad- 
uates, the  most  intelligent,  so  that  it  will 
cost  him  the  least  to  train  thsm  for  a 
job  he  wants  them  to  keep.  An  employer 
who  hires  people  and  trains  them  at  his 
expense  wants  to  keep  those  employees, 
because  he  has  paid  for  training  them. 

If  there  is  some  tax  incentive,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  pointed  out, 
by  which  the  Government  would  share 
part  of  the  training  cost,  the  employer 
would  be  much  more  apt  to  hire  people 
who  are  less  likely  to  be  easUy  trained 
over  a  period  of  time  than  he  would  be 
to  take  the  brightest  ones  he  could  find 
in  the  area. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  certainly  concur 
with  the  Senator.  The  Senator  has  had 
broad  experience  In  hiring  employees, 
and  I  know  that  he  speaks  with  the  voice 
of  wisdom  in  this  field. 

No  employer  is  going  to  employ  some- 
one when  he  thinks  the  employee's  pro- 
ductivity will  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
hiring  him.  If  we  can  have  a  partner- 
ship between  Government  and  private 
business,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
we  can  have  a  training  program  that  will 
work.  When  the  employee  gets  through 
training  he  will  have  a  job;  he  will  al- 
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ready  be  working.  He  will  becoi  ae  a  tax- 
payer when  his  training  period  M  over. 

In  my  own  SUte  I  visited  $  number 
of  industries  in  searching  tot  answers 
to  this  problem  and  I  found  many  pro- 
grams that  were  working  radceedingly 
weU. 

For  example,  in  the  Alban^  area  I 
found  people  operating  sophisticated 
equipment  and  malting  automobile  tires. 
A  few  years  ago  they  were  plowing  be- 
hind a  mule  and  some  cf  them;  were  un- 
employed. Their  educational  s>:ill8  were 
very  low.  Their  working  skills  were  low 
prior  to  training. 

Then  I  went  to  the  Dublin  area  and 
I  saw  people  making  furniture  that  was 
shipped  all  over  the  world,  lliese  were 
people  who  had  come  from  a^cultural 
areas,  who  had  come  from  the  farms, 
with  limited  education.  ' 

I  went  to  Augusta.  Oa.,  and  I  saw  peo- 
ple making  sophisticated  surgical  equip- 
ment and  dressings  and  things  of  that 
type.  Just  a  few  months  before  they 
had  been  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
So  I  know  that  a  training  program  of 
this  type  will  woi*.  I  have  setn  the  re- 
sults. I  think  that  is  what  our  Govern- 
ment should  do  to  get  people  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  to  make  productive,  useful, 
and  self-respecting  citizens  of  them,  so 
that  they  can  cMitribute  sodiethlng  to 
society  rather  than  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  other  taxpayers  of  America  . 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CafoUna.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jHeld  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Ciirolina.  In 
the  Senator's  s\irvey  of  the  plants  he 
visited,  did  he  not  find  that  the  em- 
ployers who  hired  these  people  hired 
them  for  a  particular  job:  that  when 
these  people  were  trained,  th<  employers 
needed  them? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Exactly. 
The  PRESIDINa  OPFICEE.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pr 
unanimous  consent  that  I 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They 
arrangements  with  the  vocational-tech- 
nical schools  in  the  community  to  work 
with  them  and  help  train  these  individ- 
uals. As  soon  as  these  individuals 
were  trained  In  these  vocational-tech- 
nical schools,  the  employer!  had  a  Job 
for  them  that  day.  They  w^t  to  work 
that  day.  They  are  still  workitg.  They  are 
taxpayers  now.  They  have  some  pride  In 
what  they  are  doing.  They  have  self- 
respect.  They  have  the  re8t)ect  of  the 
commxmity.  They  are  no  linger  bene- 
ficiaries of  tax  funds,  but  tttey  are  tex- 
IMiyers  themselves. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  did  not  find  that  the  company 
making  automobile  tires  sta^d  training 
people  to  work  tn  a  fumitu 
he? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No. 
Mr.     JORDAN    of     No 
Neither  did  he  find  the 


trainee  to  operate  a  specific  piece  of 
machinery,  to  do  a  specific  thing. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  And 
when  the  person  was  trained,  he  had  a 
permanent  Job. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CpJoUna.  He 
became  a  citizen  of  that  community,  and 
he  is  happy  in  that  Job  because  he  be- 
came a  part  of  that  institution,  whatever 

It  is. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  has  delivered  a  fine  and  wise 
speech,  and  in  my  opinion  his  approach 
Is  the  way  out  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator,  and  I  appreciate 
his  contribution. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routing  morning 
business,  with  a  3-minute  limitation  on 
statements  therein. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  6  min- 
utes.   ,    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

TKe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  recog- 
nized for  6  minutes. 


Ident.  I  ask 
proceed 

Without 

made 


factory,  did 


Carolina. 

ite. 


Mr.   TALMADOE.   They  i  taught   the 


THE  FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES 
ACT— SUBMISSION  OF  AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMCNDMCNT    NO.    (SS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss).  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

The  amendment  (No.  625)  was  re- 
ceived and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  pending  legislation  for  a  num- 
ber of  very  basic  reasons. 

My  opposition  is  based  on  the  firm  be- 
lief that  this  action  comes  at  the  wrong 
time  and  is  directed  toward  the  wrong 
President. 

This  President  has  already  reduced— 
substantially— the  number  of  Americans 
engaged  in  Vietnam  and  has  announced 
another  withdrawal  of  150,000  of  our 
ors.  ^      - 

Further,  the  operation  he  ordered 
against  areas  under  the  complete  con- 


trol— for  an  extended  period  of  time — 
of  the  Hanoi  Communists  is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  achievement  of  the  goal 
toward  which  we  strive — the  safe  dis- 
engagement and  removal  of  our  fighting 
forces  from  Vietnam. 

Any  first-year  student  at  West  Point, 
Aimapolis,  or  in  an  ROTC  program- 
provided  that  some  ROTC  units  survive 
the  vicious  attack  that  has  been 
launched  against  this  concept,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  our  country— any 
of  these  students  can  sUte.  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  that  the  denial  of  logisti- 
cal support  to  an  enemy  is  the  first  rule 
of  warfare. 

The  capture — by  American  ana 
South  Vietnamese  troops— of  enormous 
amounts  of  weapons,  ammxmition,  and 
other  material  wUl  cripple  Hanoi's  capa- 
bilities over  a  wide  operational  fronts 
furnish  time  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  Vietnamization  program— 
and— most  important  of  all— contribute 
to  the  security  of  our  own  forces. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcord  a 
tentaUve  list  of  the  equipment  which 
has  been  captured. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 
umtary   update  of  Cambodian   operations. 

Mat  13. 1970 
Latest  cumulaUve  data: 

Individual  weapons  captured...  ,'„,, 

Crew-served  weapons  captured..  '^an 

Bice    (tons) ini  i«o 

Rice  (man-months) 10«.  18° 

Rocket  rounds  captured ,«'o^? 

Mortar  rounds  captured -         13,  .mi 

small-anna    ammunition    cap- 

tured   "■'^•5S 

Land  mines  captured —  i'^ 

Bunkers  desUoyed 7,7 

Vehicles  destroyed  or  captured —  m 

NoT«.— The    above    flguree    are    tentaO^ 
cxunulaUve  results  as  reported  by  Hq,  MACV. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
President  has  stated— publicly  and  re- 
peatedly—his determination  to  bring  our 
soldiers  and  saUors  home  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is 
working  very  hard  to  attain  this  end,  and 
I  am  equally  convinced  that  his  foremost 
concern— as  the  program  moves  ahead— 
is  maximum  support  and  safety  for  every 
man  who  wears  our  uniform  and  whom 
this  Nation  sent  to  Asia. 

Therefore— I  repeat^I  shall  vote 
against  this  legislation  because  it  would 
do  what  the  President  is  already  doing. 
It  comes  before  us  in  the  wrong  adminis- 
tration and  at  the  wrong  time  in  relaUon 
to  the  protection  of  American  forces 
committed  to  combat  in  the  region  and 
with  regard  to  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
these  forces. 

However.  Mr.  President,  in  the  event 
that  this  legislation  is  adopted,  it  is.  in 
my  view,  the  clear  duty  of  the  Senate 
and  of  this  country  to  remember  each 
of  those  American  boys  who  are,  today, 
enduring  cruel  captivity  as  prisoners  of 
war  of  the  barbarous  regime  which  rules 
from  Hanoi.  ^  ^    ^. 

These  men — who  have  suffered  to  the 
limit  of  human  endurance  at  the  hands 
of  their  Communist  captors — deserve 
what  they  have  earned  at  the  hands  of 
the  land  they  fought  to  defend. 
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We  are  solemnly  obligated,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent legaUy,  morally,  and  in  the  name 
of  honor  and  decency,  to  stand  by  these 
men  even  as  they  stood  by  America. 

We  must  not  forget  them,  we  cannot 
abandon  them,  our  principles  and  our 
tradition  forbid  us  to  forsake  them. 

Mr  President,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  legislation, 
which  would  stay  and  enjoin  any  action 
under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  untU 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
successfully  arranged  and  obtained  the 
release  and  safe  return  to  their  families 
and  to  their  country  of  every  American 
prisoner  of  war  presently  held  by  the 
Vietnamese  Communists. 

America— with  President  Nixon  m  the 
forefront^prays  and  strives  for  peace. 
Americans  long  for  a  cessation  of  fight- 
ing and  dying— of  separation  and  hard- 
ship. .^^    . 

This  truly  great  Nation— with  her 
record  of  unparaUeled  generosity  to  all 
mankind— would  see  Woodrow  Wilson's 
dream  become  reality— "not  a  balance  of 
power  but  a  community  of  power — not 
organized  rivalries,  but  an  organized 
common  peace." 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
deal— not  with  noble  dreams  but  with 
harsh  facts  created  by  the  Communist 
masters  in  Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Moscow. 
I  submit  that  President  Nixon— con- 
fronted, as  he  is,  with  the  cold  calcula- 
tions, callous  aggression,  and  endless 
maneuvering  of  the  latter-day  orien- 
tal khans — is  pursuing — ^with  all  his 
strength— our  great  goals  of  bringing 
peace  to  the  Far  East  and  bringing  our 
troops  back  home. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  support  our 
Commander  in  Chief  in  his  desire  and 
his  effort  to  restore  and  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East, 
and  across  the  earth. 

I  believe  that  the  defeat  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe — also— that 
if  this  legislation  is  aprpoved.  my  amend- 
ment must  be  included  in  order  that  we 
keep  faith  with  those  who  offered  their 
lives  for  us — in  order  that  this  Nation 
continue  to  be  recognized  around  the 
world  as  the  home  of  a  brave  and  decent 
people  who  will  never  turn  their  backs 
on  their  own. 

I  assert — Mr.  President — that  when 
the  American  servicemen  who  have  borne 
the  battle  in  Vietnam  with  uncommon 
valor  and  dedication  return  to  our  shores, 
that  they  all  return  together— the  sol- 
dier, the  saUor,  the  airman,  and  the 
prisoner.  All  who  have  served  and  suf- 
fered side  by  side  have  earned  this  right 
and  deserve  no  less. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SSS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Hughes),  I  am  going  to  be  quite  brief 
because,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  oper- 
ating under  morning  business  rules. 

I  am  concerned  over  this  matter,  and 
so  are  msmy  other  people,  as  to  the  reac- 
tion which  has  occurred  to  the  Cam- 
bodian episode. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  saying 
that  the  action  of  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  in  injecting  ground  troops 
into  Vietnam  was  a  fimdamental  mis- 
take, that  I  hoped  we  cou^  get  them  out 


as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  everything  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  action  of  the  two 
prior  Presidents. 

As  a  result,  I  was  delighted  to  have 
President  Nixon  turn  that  around  and 
begin  to  withdraw  troops  and  promise 
to  withdraw  more. 

The  Mtion  now  going  on,  he  has  stated, 
will  be  completed  by  July  1.  that  Amer- 
ican forces  will  be  withdrawn  from  Cam- 
bodia aofl,  at  that  time,  we  can  con- 
Unue  with  the  program  of  withdrawing 
an  additional  150,000  troops  from  South 
Vietnam.  ^    ,         .  . 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  at  this  time  an  amendment, 
which  I  would  ask  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  specifically  backs  up  what 
the  President  is  saying.  It  provides  that 
after  July  1  we  will  not  authorize  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  introduction  or  the 
retention  of  American  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia, except  where  it  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  Uves  of  our  men  In  South 

Vietnam. 

The  amendment  would  act  prospec- 
tively instead  of  retroactively.  It  would 
follow  along  the  assurances  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  President.  It  would  re- 
tain some  Jurisdiction  in  Congress  over 
what  future  action  may  be. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  will 
neither  hamper  the  President  in  preserv- 
ing the  Uves  of  those  ordered  Into  com- 
bat nor  will  it  do  anything  to  hinder 
the  increase  in  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram which  the  President  has  ah-eady 

announced.  *x.  *  „„ 

As  a  result,  it  is  my  hope  that  my 
amendment  can  be  brought  up  as,  per- 
haps a  substitute  for  the  amendment  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  ,  ,  ^      .  . 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  intend  to 
bring  up  the  amendment  and  have  it 
debated.  ,        ^  .         .  , 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  lol- 

Amxndmxnt  No.  628 

On  page  4.  Une  34,  strike  out  section  7, 
and  insert  \fi  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

■•Sec.  7.  The  Foreign  MlUtary  Sales  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section 


"  -pBOHIBrnNG    IJB*    OF    AMERICAN    OBOUND 
COMBAT   TEOOP8   IN    CAMBODIA 

•'  'Sec  47.  In  accord  with  the  expressed 
statements  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  none  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
or  other  Act  shall  be  used  after  July  1.  1870, 
to  finance  the  introduction  or  retention  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress except  to  the  extent  that  such  Is  re- 
quired as  determined  by  the  President  and 
reported  promptly  to  the  Congress,  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  troops  remaining 
within  South  Vietnam." " 


Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  there  is  an 
article  published,  under  a  Washington 


dateline,  indicating  that  American  and 
western  intelligence  sources  report  100 
Soviet  pilots  have  been  sent  to  the  UAR, 
so  that  it  is  part  of  a  military  advisory 
force  now  numbering  8,000  to  10,000  men. 
Mr.  President,  the  widening  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  obscured,  for  tt\e  most 
part  a  dangerous  escalation  of  force  and 
intervention  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Arab-Israel  conflict  and  the  cold 
war  confrontation  between  the  great 
powers  represents  the  greatest  danger  to 
world  peace  because  of  the  possible  in- 
volvement of  either  Soviet  or  US.  forces. 
The  participation  of  Soviet  pilots  as 
a  part  of  the  Egyptian  defensive  air  com- 
mand has  not  only  had  a  serious  effect 
on  the  balance  of  forces  there,  but  could 
very  well  provide  the  spark  which  could 
ignite  an  ever  consuming  and  ever  wid- 
ening war  of  global  proportions. 

Mr  President,  while  Mr.  Nixon  is  be- 
ing criticized  for  a  move  into  Cambodia, 
it  seems  to  me  only  fair  to  recall  his  re- 
straint   and    caution    in    denying    last 
March  the  IsraeU  request  for  additional 
Phantoms    and   Skyhawks.   The   Presi- 
dent's   decision    to    deny    this    requ^t 
sought  to  reduce  the  dangers  and  the 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East.  Furtlier- 
more  Mr.  President,  the  administraUon  s 
decision  was  made  not  only  in  the  face  of 
domestic    and    poUtical    pressure     but 
against  the  background  of  huge  mUltary 
aircraft  purchases  by  the  Arab  nations. 
These  new  Inventories  of  military  jets 
were  not  as  dangerous  as  their  numbere 
implied,  we  understand,  because  the  Arab 
nations,  particularly  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, lacked  trained  pilots  and  compe- 
tent personnel.  Now  that  limitation  has 
apparenUy  been  removed.  ,  „  _ 

President  Nixon  has  ordered  a  full  re- 
view of  the  strategic  balance  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  State  Department  is  ask- 
ing Moscow  for  an  explanation  of  its 
purpose  and  Intent.  But,  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Congress  should  be  prepared 
for  the  prospect  that  additional  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  is  essential  If  a  bal- 
ance of  force  Is  to  be  maintained. 

I  suggest  Mr.  President,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment should  seek  to  provide  this  as- 
sistance if  found  to  be  necessary  on  an 
international  and  multUateral  basis.  In- 
deed the  caU  from  Israel  was  for  mtema- 
tional  assistance. 

Mr   President,  the  Soviet  Umon  may 
not  want  war  in  tiie  Middle  East,  but  they 
also  do  not  want  peace.  The  Kremhn  s 
policy  is  not  aimed  at  returning  pea^ 
and  stability  in  that  part  of  tiie  worid, 
but  in  establishing  a  strong  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence  In  tiie  Arab  nations— par- 
ticularly in  Uie  United  Arab  Repubhc. 
This  poUcy  which  has  led  to  direct  Soviet 
intervention  in  the  form  of  Soviet  Mig 
pilots  represents  immense  dangers.  Nas- 
ser's threat  to  President  Nixon  on  May  2 : 
King  Hussein's  criticism  of  US.  policy 
and  his  move  toward  tiie  Soviet  Union  of 
May  4-  and  Prime  Minister  Meirs  vow 
to  fight  the  Russian  pUots  if  necessary  a 
day  or  so  later  are  more  than  vertal 
eruptions,  but  are  manifestations  of  a 
deteriorating  condition,  as  we  lea™  oi 
repeated  and  stronger  attacks  across  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Jordan  River. 

To  repeat,  Mr.  President,  serious  as 
may  be  the  problwns  In  Southeast  Asia, 
circumstances  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
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new    development*    there   w^rant   our 
immediate  and  continued  atienUon. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cson- 
sent  that  the  article  publi4hed  in  the 
New  York  Times  ot  Thursd^.  May  14 
1970.  to  which  I  have  referreti  be  prtoted 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord.  and  I  thank 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  South 

There  being  no  objection]  the^arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  '"-- 
as  follows: 

100    BWB1*>«    POJOn    IUFO«T^    IN    EOTPT 
PlTINO    UmMCXftO^ 

(By  William  Beecher) 
WiSHDnrroN.  M.y  13.-Amer|can  and  other 
W«t«m  lnt«lUgenc«  source*  report  th*t 
»bo«  100  SoTlet  pUot.  !»»▼•  been  ••»»«« 
Xbm  Unlt«l  Amb  BepubUc  to  1  recent  week. 
to  m*n  tiiree  or  lour  •quadronfe  of  Jet  toter- 

"l^source.  say  thaHh^^  U  addition  to 
70  to  80  Russian  pilots  who  have  long  been 
tralntog  BgypOan  fliers  in  B^^J^  ^^ 
oomplement  of  pUoU  U  reported  to  b«  part 
of  a  military  adTlsory  force  t»at  now  num- 
bers 8,000  to  10.000  men. 

Military  and  dlplomaUc  soMrces  have  also 
provided  the  foUowlng  report«;on  new  Soviet 
activity  In  Biypt : 

Approximately  100  pilot*  and  their  main- 
tenance  crews  were  transferred  to  Egypt 
from  asalgnments  with  thr^  or  four  opera- 
tional squadrons  to  Russia.  Sone  of  the  latest 
model  MIQ-ai  s  were  flown  m  as  well,  and 
other  aircraft  were  borrowed  trom  the  Bgyp- 
Uan  Air  1^3rc«.  ^_. 

The  8  000  to  10,000  Sorlet  military  advisers 
In  Egypt  up  from  a  total  estimated  at  2.500 
to  4  000  men  before  the  buUdiup.  are  said  to 
Include  entire  air  defense  mieUe  and  anti- 
aircraft artillery  crews,  matotenance  men 
and  communications  speclallpta. 

Twenty  SAM-S  air  defeoae  mlasUe  sites 
under  construction  would  contato  160  mto- 
aUe  launchers  when  they  are  completed.  Some 
estimates  suggest  that  for  a  reaUy  effective 
defense  of  mlhtary  bases  to  the  Alexandria, 
Cairo  and  Aswan  Dam  areas,  the  Russians 
might  want  to  expand  to  40  3AM-3  sltea. 

On*  unconfirmed  report  U  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  moved  to  an  amiDred  brigade  of 
troope   to  provide   ground   clelenses   against 
poeslble  IsracU  commando  rsilds  on  the  mis- 
sile sites.  ■        ^  ^     ^      _ 
The  BuflBian  pilots  are  believed  to  be  op- 
erating from  a  nnmber  of  Wrflelds  west  of 
the  NUe  River,  from  Alexandria  to  well  south 
of  Cairo.  They  often  scramble  toto  the  air 
when  radar  shows  Israeli  planes  are  heMUng 
toward  the  8ue«  Canal,  which  Is  only  three 
to  flve  n:itout«a   flying   time  from  Cairo. 

jmmAw, -w.mnwnrr  CLASS  FSAaSB 

To  date  no  direct  engagement  between 
IsraeU  and  Soviet  Jets  has  been  reported. 

The  principal  concern  of  many  Nixon  ad- 
ministration officials  is  whetfcer  the  Russians 
will  decide  to  take  over  primary  responslblUty 
for  air  defense  of  all  EgTT*.  Including  the 
west  bank  of  the  Sue*  Canal,  If  this  happens, 
Defense  and  State  Department  officials  fear 
IsraeU  Jets  wlU  be  sure  to  ^tMMh  with  Soviet 

J«t»- 

Por  the  time  being,  Israeli  is  forgotog  deep 
raids   toto   the   Calro-Alexandrta   region   to 
avoid  a  direct  confrontaUoa  with  Soviet  pi- 
lot" and  antiaircraft  mlBsll»  crews. 
nrvoaMATioN   skktcht 

American      and      Western      toteUlgence 
sources   concede   that    lnf(innatlon   on   the 
precise  shape  of  the  Soviet  «ulld-up  to  Egypt 
Is  sketchy  and  to  some  details  open  to  dis- 
pute. I 

For  example.  IsraeU  officials  recently  pro- 
vided the  United  States  With  tape  record- 
ings of  mteroapUd  radio  ttannalartons  that 
<n^i»Ai<<  aoo  eicerpu  attr«>uted  to  Busrtan 
pilots. 
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American  sovircea  say  these  recordtogs  in- 
cluded dupUcatlon*  and  do  not  demonstrate 
that  there  are  now  more  than  200  Soviet  pi- 
lots flying  missions  to  Egypt.  Presumably 
much  of  the  todependent  United  States  to- 
ftarmaUon  on  the  presence  of  Soviet  pilots 
also  comes  from  Intercepted  communica- 
tions. 

American  analysts  believe  the  Russians  de- 
cided to  deploy  some  of  their  own  air  de- 
fense ground  and  air  crews  out  of  fear  that 
conttoued  Israeli  air  raids  deep  Into  Egypt 
coxild  undermtoe  President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser.  ^         .  ^„ 

The  Russians  are  also  said  to  have  been 
angered  by  an  IsraeU  air  strike  several  weeks 
ago  near  Helwan.  nine  miles  south  of  Cairo, 
to  which  some  Russian  miUt&ry  advisers  were 
reported  to  have  been  klUed  and  others 
wounded.  This  tocldent  has  not  been  pub- 
licly mentioned  by  the  Russians,  the  Egyp- 
tians or  the  Israelis. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nixon  Admtolstratlon  Is 
considering  whether  to  provde  additional  P-4 
and  A-4  fighter-bombers  to  Israel. 

Abba  Bban,  the  Israel  Porelgn  Minister,  U 
coming  to  Washington  next  week.  apparenUy 
to  renew  his  country's  plea  for  arms  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Israel  U  believed  to  be 
seeking  25  to  60  P-*  Phantom  Jets  and  100 
A-4  Skyhawks. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 

at  this  time  for  8  minutes. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  ADVISES  IJE- 
OION  AND  VFW  COMMANDERS  TO 
QUIT  FLAYING  POLITICS 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
first  of  aU  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two   news   releases— the   first,    a   joint 
statement  Issued  by  the  commander  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  command- 
er of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on 
yesterday  after,  according  to  press  re- 
ports  they  were  escorted  to  the  Senate 
Press  OaUery  by  the  RepubUcan  floor 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 

The  second  sUtement  was  Issued  ear- 
lier on  February  28  at  Jefferson  City.  Mo., 
by  the  commander  of  the  VFW,  Mr. 
G£iUaghe> 

I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  not  seen  these  statements  to  reflect 
on  them  carefully  and  then  consider  that 
they  were  actually  made  in  the  name  of 
veterans  who  have  risked  their  lives  for 
this  country.  I  frankly  am  shocked  and 
appalled  that  two  Americans  who  claim 
to  speak  for  veterans  could  utter  such 
un-American  statements.  So  before  I 
comment  further  on  the  statements.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
leases were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statxmxkt  bt  Auxmjcau  Legion  Na- 
tional   CoiOtANDX*    J.    Mn-TON    Patsick 
AifB  VrrxRANS  or  FoaxioN  Wass  Nationai, 
CoMMANDsa  Rat  Oaixaoheb 
Waskimctok,  D.C.  In  the  name  of  the  more 
than  six  million  member*  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars,  and 
their   AuxlUarles,    we   condemn    the   actions 
of  those  Senators  who  would  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  by  wlthholdtog  funds  from  his 
•SorU  to  bring  the  war  in  Southeast  AsU 


to  an  honorable  conclusion  with  safety  for 
our  troops  assured. 

The  proposals  of  these  todlvlduals  amount 
to  a  declaration  of  surrender  to  communist 
forces,  and  constitute  a  stob  to  the  back  for 
our  boys  In  combat. 

We    would    remind    these    Senators    that 
they  are  directly  responsible  for  the  presenca 
of   United   States   forces   to   Vietnam.   They 
owe  these  troops  and  their  country  no  less 
than  fuU  support  for  the  President's  plan — 
so  far  successful  beyond  the  imagination — 
to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion with  complete  safety  for  o\ir  troops. 
We  speclflcaUy  crltlclae  Senators  Chiirch. 
Cooper,  Pulbrlght,  McGovem.  and  others  who 
follow  their  acUons  as  prime  movers  of  leg- 
islation which  would  assure  the  humlUatlon 
of  the  United  States  and  pose  a  direct  threat 
to  the  safety  of  our  forces  dlsengagtog  from 
the  Vietnam  Conflict. 

We  are  urgtog  the  Congress  and  aU  Amer- 
icans to  unite  and  support  our  President  and 
our  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

JsrrxESON  Crrr,  Mo.— The  naUonal  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  said 
Saturday  the  United  States  might  have  to 
resort  to  a  "poUce  state"  to  contato  the  mlU- 
tant  left  wing. 

Raymond  A  Gallagher,  a  Redfleld.  8.  Dak., 
lawyer,  told  newsmen  that  America's  Is  a 
Government  by  majority  and  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  the  mlUtant  minority. 

Gallagher  was  In  Jefferson  City  to  speak 
before  State  VFW  officials. 

•Sometimes,  the  mtoorlty  must  yield  to 
the  majority,"  Gallagher  said.  "So  far  they 
have  not.  Instead,  they  go  out  toto  the 
streets  and  demonstrate,  destroying  build- 
ings, even  people. 

•*If  the  mtoorlty  continues  to  refuse  to 
yield  the  only  altemaUve  U  some  type  of 
power  structure  to  force  them,"  Gallagher 
uUd  "I  hate  to  see  this  country  develop  toto 
some  type  of  police  state,  but,  to  have  se- 
curity for  our  people.  It  may  be  necessary. 

Of  the  defendants  to  the  "Chicago  Seven" 
trial,  Gallagher  said.  "...  you  cant  have  a 
mockery  like  we  ha<|  to  Chicago  because  they 
are  dedicated  to  destroying  the  system.  They 
aren't  concerned  with  the  court*  unless  the 
courts  rule  with  them.  But  when  the  court 
or  Government  rules  against  them,  they  re- 
bel violently.  ThU  has  to  be  stopped." 

"This  U  sUU  a  major  f c»m  of  Oovernment." 
he  said  "and  the  majority  should  be  to  con- 
trol—not the  minority."  He  said  those  on 
the  militant  left  have  vowed  to  continue 
their  tactics  "until  they  make  the  majority 
conform  to  the  minority.  This  Isn't  the 
American  way  of  lUe." 


Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  admonish  Mr.  Martin  Patrick,  the 
commander  of  the  Legion,  and  Mr.  Ray 
Gallagher,  the  commander  of  the  VFW, 
to  quit  playing  politics  with  the  veterans 
organlzatiofis  and  betraying  the  best  in- 
terests of  UJ3.  veterans. 

These  fellows  claim  to  be  speaking  for 
more  than  6  million  members  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  VFW.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  both  of  those  orga- 
nizations for  25  years,  and  neither  Pat- 
rick nor  Gallagher  speaks  for  me.  Nor  do 
they  speak  for  large  numbers  of  combat 
GI's  who  have  communicated  their  views 
to  mc  and  other  Senators. 

I  regard  the  views  of  these  self-styled 
foreign  policy  experts  as  nonsense  that 
no  reasonable  person  would  give  a  second 
thought.  Let  them  extol  the  virtues  of 
the  Nixon  foreign  poUcy,  If  they  wish. 
Let  them  distribute  their  political  propa- 
ganda in  the  Senate  Press  GaUery  es- 
corted by  the  RepubUcan  floor  leader.  )1 
they  wish.  But  they  ought  to  taka  off 
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their  veterans  organization  caps  when 
they  stop  speaking  for  veterans  and  be- 
Ngin  idaying  poUtlcs. 
'  If  Gallagher  and  Patrick  are  really  In- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  veterans,  they 
had  better  quit  attacking  Senators  on 
foreign  polipy  issues  and  concentrate  on 
securing  bipartisan  support  for  veterans' 
programs.  Certainly  they  have  no  right 
to  play  poUUcs  with  the  Legion  and  the 
VFW    If  they  are  really  interested  In 
saving  the  Uves  of  young  Americans  and 
the  honor  of  our  Nation,  they  should  urge 
that  we  stop  wasting  American  blood  and 
prestige  trying  to  save  corrupt  dictators 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Instead  of  attacking 
Senators  who  are  trying  to  end  this  fool- 
ish mistake  that  our  leaders  have  made 
in  blundering  into  the  jungle  of  Asia, 
they  should  be  Joining  with  us  to  get  our 
forces  out  of  the  morass  that  is  weaken- 
ing our  country  and  needlessly  slaughter- 
ing our  young  men. 

Xhe  Senators  they  dfiticized— Includ- 
ing the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  others — 
are  engaged  in  a  thoughtful  patriotic  ef- 
fort to  restore  a  measure  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  for  the  warmaking 
operations  of  our  Government  as  In- 
tended by  the  Constitution.  Patrick  and 
Gallagher  ought  to  be  defending  the 
Constitution  instead  of  attacking  Sena- 
tors who  are  trying  to  reclaim  constitu- 
tional government. 

Let  me  add  one  final  word  directed 
specifically  at  Mr.  Gallagher's  statement 
at  Jefferson  City.  Mo.  Mr.  President, 
how  could  any  American  citizen,  and  es- 
pecially a  lawyer,  make  this  statement 
that  Mr.  Gallagher  made  whUe  wearing  a 
VFW  cap: 

If  the  minority  continues  to  refuse  to  yield, 
the  only  alternative  U  some  type  of  power 
structure  to  force  them.  I  hate  to  see  this 
country  develop  Into  some  type  of  poUce 
state,  but,  to  have  security  for  our  people. 
It  may  be  necessary. 

Mr  President,  that  Is  ptain  unadul- 
terated Hitierism.  It  is  this  kind  of  police 
state  mentality  that  destroyed  the  free- 
dom of  the  German  people  and  brought 
on  World  War  n.  It  is  this  type  of  dicta- 
torial arrogance  that  I  fought  against  as 
a  bomber  pUot  in  World  War  n.  What 
gives  Mr.  Gallagher  the  notion  that  he 
speaks  for  the  majority,  and  second,  even 
if  his  assumption  Is  right,  what  kind  of 
Americanism  does  he  represent  when  he 
says  the  majority  has  the  right  to 
smash  the  constitutional  freedom  of  ex- 
pression of  the  minority  by  establishing 
a  police  state? 

What  was  World  War  n  all  about  If 
It  was  not  to  establish  freedom  for  peo- 
ple, whether  they  were  of  the  minority 
or  the  majority? 

Instead  of  spending  Ws  time  issuing 
news  releases  in  the  Senators'  Press  Gal- 
lery. Mr.  Gallagher  had  better  read  the 
American  Constitution.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  also  read  the  charter  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  He  does  not  seem 
to  know  what  Worid  War  n  was  aU 
about,  let  alone  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  to  prevent  world  war  m. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  wild  dis- 
tortions of  the  amendment  I  and  20  other 
Senators  have  cosponsored — Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike — to  end  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  because  of  the  diffi- 


culty In  getting  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  amendment  carried  in  the  press,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
that  amendmait  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record.  ^    ^    .    , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  oi 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

on  page  — ,  Une  — ,  Insert  the  following: 
Sec  — .  (a)  Unless  the  Congre^  shall  have 
declared  war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  expended  to  Vietnam  alter  De- 
cember  31,  1970,  for  any  purpose  arising  from 
mlUtary  conflict:  Provided.  That  funds  may 
be  expended  as  required  for  the  safe  and  sys- 
tematic   withdrawal    of    allUnlted    Stat*, 
military  personnel,  the  terilBHillon  of  United 
States  mlUtary  operations,  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  amounts  and 
for  purposes   speclflcally  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
arrangement  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese  who 
might    be    physlcaUy    endangered    by    the 
wimdrawal  of  United  States  forces:  ^^d  P"^' 
vided  further.  That  the  withdrawal  of  aU 
United  States  military  personnel  from  Viet- 
nam shaU  be  completed  no  later  than  June 
30  1971.  unless  the  Congress,  by  Jol°5 '■«^'"- 
tlon.  approves  a  flndtog  ^'T  *^«  f*^*°' 
that  an  additional  stated  period  of  time  Is 
required  to  Insure  the  safety  of  such  per- 
sonnel   during   the    withdrawal   P^°^J^- 

(b)  Unless  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war.  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  ot»i"  >?^,  »jjf" 
be  expended  after  December  31,  1970,  to  fur- 
nlsh  to  Laos  any  mlUtary  advisers,  or  to 
support  military  operations  by  the  forcM  of 
the  united  States  or  any  other  country  to 

or  over  Laos.  v»„«  -•. 

(c)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  de- 
clared war.  no  part  of  any  funds  aP Proprtf*?^ 
pursuant  to  the  Act  or  any  <>*»»«  law  shall  be 
expended,  after  thirty  dsy»  after  *»!«  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  furnish  to  Cam- 
bodia any  defense  article  or  any  military 
assistance  or  mlUtary  advisers,  or  to  sup- 
port mlUtary  operations  by  the  forces  of 
^e  United  States  or  any  other  country 
In  or  over  Cambodia. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "defense  article"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  under  section  644 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  Senators  to  please  note  that 
this  amendment  provides  cpeciflcaUy  for 
the  safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of 
our  forces,  for  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers for  asylum  for  those  Vietnamese  who 
might  feel  threatened  by  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  and  to  please  note 
also  that  it  specifically  provides  that  If 
the  President  and  the  Congress  jolnUy 
And  that  more  than  a  year's  time  is 
needed  to  withdraw  our  forces  system- 
aticaUy  and  safely,  the  withdrawal  time 
can  be  provided  by  joint  declaration  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  wrong  with  giv- 
ing Congress  some  right  to  work  with 
the  President  In  making  a  declaration  as 
to  the  commitment  of  American  forces 
in  foreign  countries?  Is  that  not  what  the 
Constitution  Is  all  about? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  shall  yield  In  Just 
a  moment. 

This  amendment  is  a  formula  for  sav- 
ing American  lives  and  American  honor. 
It  Is  a  formula  for  restoring  constitu- 
tional government.  It  was  drafted  by  pa- 
triotic Senators,  most  of  whom  have 
fought  for  their  country  in  previous  wars 


and  all  of  whom  know  far  more  about 
what  America  really  stands  for  than 
either  Gallagher  or  Patrick  have  yet 
manifested  In  their  foolish  statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  reading 
a  letter  I  received,  typical  of  many  lett«rs 
I  have  received,  last  October  29  from  31 
members  of  a  combat  platoon  In  Vietnam, 
the  Third  Platoon,  Company  D,  Second 
Battalion,  502d  Regiment.  First  Brigade 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  one  of  the 
crack  American  forces  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam. It  will  take  me  just  a  moment  to 
read  this  letter  which  Is  signed  by  all 
members  of  this  platoon  except  one  man. 
It  reads:  „„  ,„^ 

OCTOBEX  28,  1969. 
Hon.  OxoacE  McGovern, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oua  DXA*   SxNATOt   McGovxxn,   Congress- 
men, and  fellow  Americans:  The  third  pla- 
toon asks  you  to  give  audience  and  consid- 
eration to  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  some 
front-line  O.I.'s  here  to  Viet  Nam.  We  invite 
you  to  Usten  to  us  who  are  fighting  the  war 
which  Is  causing  so  much  debate  in  America. 
We   are   decidedly  and  enUrely   to  favor  of 
peace  to  Viet  Nam  and  systematic  and  rapid 
withdrawal    of   American   troops    from    this 
country.  We  support  and  appreciate  the  tire- 
less efforts  of  those  who  strive  so  dlUgently 
to    advance   the    cause    of    peace.    We    were 
especially  heartened  by  the  Moratorium  Day 
observance  thU  month.  We  are  pleased  that 
the  force  against  the  war  has  reached  this 
extent  on  such  a  wide  base  of  pubUc  opinion. 
We  were  not  disappototed  and  disUlusloned, 
as  some  have  claimed,  by  this  demonstration 
of  disenchantment  with  U.S.  policy  In  Viet 
Nam  and  those  who  perpetuate  this  policy. 
We,  In  fact,  would  like  you  to  consider  thU 
letter  as  oxir  contribution  to  observance  of 
the  Moratorium. 

We  are  sick  of  bloodshed,  tired  of  body 
counts  and  lists  of  war  dead  and  casualties. 
We  are  Ured  of  listening  to  empty  and  xm- 
fulflUed  promises  to  end  the  war.  We  want 
peace,  and  we  want  It  now.  America  has  been 
in  Viet  Nam  too  long:  It  U  time  to  leave.  We 
hope  that  President  NUon  and  our  nationai 
leaders  wUl  hear  and  consider  our  plea  to 
end  the  war. 

These  are  oui  feelings;  now  America  knows 
how  one  group  of  men  feels  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific.  And  we  are  sure  there  are 
many  more  who  feel  the  same  way.  We  want 
to  encourage  those  of  you  who  are  working 
for  peace  to  conttoue  your  efforts.  We  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  to  the  past. 
Thank  you  for  llstentog  to  us. 
With  hope  for  peace  for  all  men  to  the 
very  near  future,  we  are 
PeacefuUy  yours. 
Third  Platoon:  Pfc.  Ted  H.  Mowrer.  Sp4. 
John  A.  von  Mertschlnsky,  Pfc.  Ken- 
neth C.  McKlm,  Pfc.  John  O.  Mendey, 
Jr    Pfc.  Carl  M.  Morris,  Pfc.  Mark  W. 
Trace,  Pfc.  Bruce  W.  Shaw,  Sp.  4  David 
B.  Patterson.  Pfc.  Edward  Dlckout 
Sp4.  James  B.  Shetler,  Pfc.  Juan  A.  Tre- 
vlno,  Pfc.  Larry  C.  Howerd.  Pfc.  Roger 
HarrU,   Pfc.   Albert   MarteU,   Jr.,   Pfc. 
Ernesto  Perez,  Pfc.  Jaime  Lopez,  Pfc. 
Asdrubal  TruJlUo  Diaz,  Sp4.  Robert  D. 
Winders,  Pfc.  Fred  Senlours,  Pfc.  Ro- 
land W.  Blair. 
Pfc  Rickey  J.  Shelton,  Sgt.  AlberU  Cum- 
mlngs,  Sp4.  Danny  W.  Witt.  Pfc.  Gary 
L  Wagner,  Pfc.  Oirtls  Ross,  Sgt.  Rob- 
ert J.  Boland,  Sp4.  Daniel  J.  Pike,  Pfc. 
Gary  W.  Mendoza,  Sp4.  Thomas  Tur- 
Ung,  8p4.  Patrick  E.  Harmon,  Sp4.  Ron 
L.  Sanders. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  this 
letter  -w&s  signed  by  each  member  of  that 
platoon  representing  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tfhe  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  J 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhodt  Island, 
and  then,  if  he  wishes,  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield  to  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the 
statement  he  has  made.  I  think  all  of  us 
in  this  body  are  aware  of  tlie  f ac  that  no 
one  here  has  a  better  war  rec<  rd  than 
the  Senator  who  just  spoke.  His  s  a  par- 
ticularly brave  and  gallant  one. 

I  speak  as  one  who  fought  in  World 
War  n.  I  came  back  in  a  hospital  ship. 
I  was  sick,  not  wounded.  Howevitr,  many 
of  us  who  fought  In  World  Wi>r  H  are 
among  those  who  have  taken  a  strong 
lead  in  trying  to  bring  this  wir  to  an 
end. 

With  respect  to  our  patriotism  bemg 
Impugned,  those  of  us  who  joined  the 
military  service  prior  to  Pear  Harbor 
would  join  again  if  our  country  nas  simi- 
larly threatened.  But,  now  ^.e  know 
our  country  Is  following  the  w?ong  pol- 
icy, which  Is  based  on  the  wiohg  moral 
principles,  and  Is  following  tie  wrong 
strategy.  It  is  not  correct  to  question  us 
on  our  patriotism.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  what  he  said. 

I  have  often  thought  if  we  had  a  draft 
starting  at  an  older  age  and  ve  had  to 
go  back  to  fight  our  body  wou  d  be  less 
buoyant  in  supporting  the  pclicies  we 
do. 

With  respect  to  patriotism,  with  re- 
gard to  our  generation,  I  look  at  those  4 
or  5  years  taken  from  our  lives.  Those  of 
us  who  came  back  were  improved  by  that 
experience,  but  those  who  were  killed  will  . 
never  be  with  us  again.  And  thjE  wound- 
ed will  never  be  the  same  again.  It  is 
reprehensible  to  accuse  us  of  a  lack  of 
patriotism. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yieliing,  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  statemsnt. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  I  may 
proceed  for  3  minutes  on  my  time. 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield.       I 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER- The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  8TENNIL.  Mr.  Presldeftt,  I  have 
not  read  all  of  the  statement  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  and  I  did  not  know 
imtil  now  that  the  Senator  fBom  South 
Dakota  was  mentioned  in  the  statement 
by  name.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  any- 
thing said  even  by  Implication,  chal- 
lenged the  Integrily  or  patriotism  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  or  any  of 
the  others  mentioned.  J 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  know  tljte  Senator 
has  conducted  himself  that  waj^  all  along. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  refer  to  tlie  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  or  any  othtr  Senator. 
I  cannot  feel  that  the  stateinent  repre- 
sents the  deliberate  thought*  of  those 
two  great  organizations  or  th  tt  of  their 


two  representatives.  I  believe  in  some  way 
it  was  written  by  some  aide  and  was  not 
carefully  scrutinized  or  fully  examined. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  r«)resent  de- 
liberate opinion. 

I  have  the  opposite  view  to  the  Sena- 
tor about  the  merits  of  this  proposed 
amendment,  but  cerUinly  I  do  not  ap- 
prove, and  I  totally  disapprove  state- 
ments that  the  Senator  has  read. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate all  that  the  Senator  has  said, 
but  part  of  the  indignation  I  feel  is  that 
these  two  gentlemen  claim  they  were 
speaking  for  over  6  million  members  of 
the  VFW  and  the  American  Legion.  I 
am  a  lifetime  member  of  those  organiza- 
tions and  I  know  they  are  not  speaking 
for  me  or  thousands  of  other  combat  GI's 
who  have  written  to  me.  and  doubtless 
they  have  written  to  the  Senator  and 
other  Senators  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  they  are  members  of  those  organi- 
zations referred  to,  and  who  disagree 
with  our  present  policies. 

We  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  issues 
without  talking  about  stabbing  our  boys 
in  the  back.  No  Senator  is  going  to  ad- 
vocate that  course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  want  to  add  this  thought.  The 
Senator  said  Congress  has  a  place  with 
respect  to  this  Cambodian  matter.  I 
think  it  certainly  does  have  a  place  but 
I  believe  right  now,  this  being  a  part  of 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  our  place  is 
to  refrain  from  passing  these  amend- 
ments that  put  restrictions  on  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  I  shall  elaborate 
on  that  thought  later. 

Mr.  McGOVE2RN.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  Senator's  time  now.  However, 
I  am  puzzled  as  to  why  he  does  not  sup- 
port an  effort  to  give  Congress  a  greater 
voice  under  the  Constitution  in  the  com- 
mitting of  American  forces  across  for- 
eign frontiers.  It  seems  to  me,  even  If 
the  Senator's  argtunent  were  presumed 
to  be  right,  that  we  should  make  differ- 
ent commitments,  and  it  would  be  closer 
to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr  STENNIS.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
I  would  say  that  the  war  is  on,  the  battle 
is  being  fought,  our  boys  are  being-jent 
into  battle  every  day.  and  when  that  is 
going  on  it  is  not  the  proper  time  for 
suggesting  an  ultrastrlct  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  I  want  to  end  the 
war.  but  not  restrict  the  President  in 
his  battle  over  the  sanctuaries.  The  de- 
struction I  shall  later  outline  will  help 

our  flghtinti  men.        "     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


SOME  ADDED  THOUGHTS  ABOUT 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Bill  Gold,  nationally  known  columnist 
of  the  Washington  Post,  in  its  Issue  of 
Thursday.  May  7.  commented  on  the  fact 
that  on  the  campus  as  well  as  in  South- 
east Asia  violence  is  escalating. 

Bill  Gold's  column,  the  District  Line, 
Is  always  tremendously  Interesting.  His 
recent  colimui  is  really  outstanding.  Mr. 
President,  the  thoughts  about  violence 
expressed  by  Bill  Gold  are  so  timely  and 
are  such  superior  editorial  comments 


that  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this 
column  be  inserted  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the  Washington   Post,  May  7.   19701 

The  Distkict  Line:    Some  Added  Thoughts 

ABOirr  Violence 

(By  Bill  Gold) 

On  campus  and  off,  violence  Is  escalating. 

Violence  always  escalates. 

It  doesn't  settle  much — only  things  like 
who  will  suffer  the  greatest  hurt.  The  real 
Issues  always  remain  to  be  settled  through 
peaceful  negotiation. 

I  wrote  about  these  things,  again,  the  last 
time  students  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
engaged  In  violence.  Many  undergraduates 
wrote  back,  again,  to  "explain"  things  to  me. 
Among  these  letters  was  one  from  New  York 
University  signed  by  Paul  Miller.  It  ended 
with  these  words: 

■When  the  university  falls  to  respond  to 
students*  opinions  and  needs,  the  students 
are  then  compelled  to  such  other  types  of 
uprisings  as  sit-ins.  students  strikes  and 
building  takeovers.  By  using  such  tactics  stu- 
dents hope  to  make  their  views  heard  by 
those  who  normaUy  close  their  ears  to  stu- 
dent opinion  .  .  .  UntU  those  who  control  the 
universities  realize  that  the  prime  responsi- 
bility of  those  Institutions  Is  to  the  students 
who  attend  them,  then  such  undesirable  up- 
risings shall  continue." 

Let's  test  that  language  and  "reasoning" 
with  a  few  substitutions.  Let  us  pretend  that 
I  am  the  dean  of  the  university,  and  that  I 
say  to  the  students:  "When  students  fall  to 
respond  to  the  opinions  and  needs  of  the 
dean,  the  dean  Is  compelled  to  use  such  Uc- 
tlcs  as  ordering  all  your  heads  shaved,  the 
compulsory  wearing  of  ties.  Jackets,  bras, 
girdles  and  long  dresses,  and  a  9:30  p.m.  cur- 
few. Also  10  lashes  with  a  bullwhlp.  Just  as 
a  reminder.  These  things  may  be  slightly  Ir- 
rational or  Illegal,  but  by  using  such  tactics  I 
hope  to  make  my  views  heard  by  those  who 
normally  close  their  ears  to  the  opinions  of 
deans.  Until  those  who  want  to  use  the  serv- 
ices of  thU  university  realize  that  Its  prime 
responsibility  U  to  the  adult  community  that 
buUt  It  and  pays  for  It,  these  repressive  meas- 
ures  wlU  have  to  continue.  You  have  com- 
pelled me  to  do  these  things." 

Students  who  become  outraged  at  this 
turnabout  can  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  Just  bridged  the  communications  gap. 
Now  they  know  how  adults  feel  when  stu- 
dents use  this  kind  of  tortured  reasoning  In 
an   attempt   to   Justify   Illegal   or   Irrational 

acts. 

Students  who  have  "demanded"  the  right 
to  be  heard  and  the  right  to  make  changes 
could  benefit  from  Ustenlng  to  an  adult 
viewpoint  with  regard  to  their  demands. 

They  might  keep  In  mind  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  us  a  right  to  speak,  not  a 
guarantee  that  anybody  will  lUten.  Or  that 
we'U  get  our  way.  .        ^      ,. 

People  have  a  right  to  advocate,  not  a  U- 
cense  to  Jam  their  views  down  the  throats  of 
others. 

One  who  falls  to  get  his  own  way  does  not. 
If  he  values  the  respect  of  adults,  throw  a 
tantrum  or  consider  himself  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  violence.  He  simply  recognizes  that 
there  are  many  disappointments,  delays  and 
defeato  In  Ufe,  and  that  one  must  learn  to 
live  with  them  as  he  continues  to  work  to- 
ward the  goals  he  believes  m. 

Young  people  are  understandably  preoccu- 
pied with  their  own  problems,  but  If  they 
took  a  broader  view  of  education  they  would 
realize  that  almost  everybody  tbares  their 
concern  about  It. 

When  student  days  are  finished,  we  marry 
and  begin  raising  students  of  o\ir  own.  Then, 
long  after  the  last  or  the  brood  Is  through 
college,  adults  continue  to  pay  for  schools. 
Everybody  pays  property  taxes  (albeit  botd*- 
tlmea  In  the  form  of  rent) .  Some  contribute 
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extra  money  and  effort  to  universities  out  of 
personal  gratitude  for  their  own  educations, 
some  because  they  see  education  ae  man's 
best  hope  for  a  better  lUe. 

Whatever  our  status,  most  of  us  are  con- 
cerned. And  Involved.  The  student  who  un- 
derstands that  he  has  no  under-30  monc^>oly 
on  these  qualities  Is  far  more  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  than  to  the  problem. 

Such  a  student  might  even  develop  a  de- 
gree of  sympathy  for  adults  who  cheerfully 
accept  the  burden  of  providing  good  schools 
for  their  children.  He  might  see  them  as  peo- 
ple of  g^xxl  conscience  who  do  the  best  they 
can  to  formulate  sound  policies  and  select 
respected  professionals  to  serve  as  their  ad- 
ministrators. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  an  understanding 
student  would  always  agree  with  the  adult 
community.  But  surely  he  would  be  less 
likely  to  ascribe  base  motives  and  stupidity 
to  adults,  or  to  force  violent  confrontations — 
or  to  challenge  the  Establishment  to  a  battle 
unto  death  and  then  scream  "Pigs!"  when 
blood  flows. 

Violence  always  escalates.  It  doesn't  settle 
much,  Just  things  like  who  will  suffer  the 
greatest  hurt.  The  real  Issues  always  remain 
to  be  settled  through  peaceful  negotiation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  This  is  recom- 
mended reading  not  only  for  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  already  read  the 
column,  but  for  all  Americans  who  are 
so  deeply  concerned  and  have  reason  for 
that  concern  over  the  escalation  and  In- 
tense Increase  of  violence  not  only  In 
Vietnam  and  now  in  Cambodia  but  also 
here  at  home. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  12:30  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  15628) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 


ORDER  FOR  FURTHER  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  un- 
finished business  has  been  laid  before  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  may  continue  with 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  a  brief  period. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

What  Is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
_  Ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE2R.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  wish- 
es to  speak  further  with  respect  to  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  for  about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


BRAVE  MEN  HAVE  DIED  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  are  grateful  that  our  astro- 
nauts returned  to  earth  safely.  We  are 
proud  that  the  Nation's  resources  and 
Ingenuity  were  used  to  their  fullest  to 
save  the  lives  of  these  three  brave  men. 
During  the  time  that  astronauts  Lovell, 
Haise,  and  Swlgert  were  in  space,  some 
141  equally  brave  young  Americans  lost 
their  lives  In  an  undeclared  civil  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  692  were  wounded, 
some  maimed  for  life.  Comparatively 
little  mention  of  that  from  the  White 
House. 

Remember?  Richard  Nixon  in  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presidency  in  1968  pro- 
claimed to  audiences  throughout  the 
country  that  he  had  a  secret  plan  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  bring  the  boys 
home.  Those  who  listened  to  him.  saw 
him  on  television  making  this  promise 
and  read  his  statements  In  news  ac- 
counts believed  him.  Without  a  doubt, 
Richard  Nixon  was  elected  President  be- 
cause many  voters  believed  he  had  a 
secret  plan  and  If  elected  President  our 
involvement  in  a  war  in  Vietnam  Would 
be  ended.  Well,  that  Is  still  Nixon's  secret. 
Instead  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
16,000  American  fighting  men  have  in- 
vaded Cambodia.  In  addition,  our  war 
planes  have  been  bombing  Cambodia  in- 
cessantly in  recent  weeks.  We  have  vio- 
lated the  neutrality  of  Cambodia.  In- 
stead of  bringing  our  boys  home,  our 
fighting  in  Vietnam  has  ben  escalated 
and  expanded  in  Laos  tmd  more  recently 
In  Cambodia.  Unfortunately,  Army  in- 
telligence furnished  President  Nixon  has 
proved  as  wrong  as  it  was  in  1950  when 
General  MacArthur  relied  on  Army  in- 
telligence that  the  Chinese  would  not 
enter  the  North  Korean  war  even  if  we 
invaded  North  Korea.  We  did  that.  Then 
thousands  of  Chinese  troops  crossed  the 
Yalu  Into  North  Korea  and  our  soldiers 
were  forced  back  into  South  Korea  with 
heavy  losses. 

The  generals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Informed  President  Nixon  that  the 
main  headquarters  of  the  Communist 
forces  enabling  them  to  wage  offensive 
war  was  but  21  miles  Inside  of  Cam- 
bodia. Those  generals  were  wrong  as 
usual.  Now  they  give  the  lame  excuse 
that  the  headquarters  is  a  mobile  head- 
quarters somewhere  in  Cambodia. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HH.  14465)  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  system,  for  the  im- 
position of  airport  and  airway  user 
charges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.H.  16516)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 


Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  MosHER,  and  Mr.  Rotjdebush  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  armoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bill 
and  Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJt.  17138.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955  to  Increase  salaries 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1232.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  17138)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955 
to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3479.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  1954.  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
(Rept.  No.  91-867). 

By  Mr.  BELLMON.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  lineal  ancestors 
were  members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Weas,  Plankashaws.  Peorlas.  and  Kaskasklas, 
merged  under  the  Treaty  of  May  30.  1854  ( 10 
Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment m  Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket 
Numt>ered  314.  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Bept.  No.  91-870) . 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  continued  financ- 
ing for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting (Rept.  No.  91-869) . 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  SYSTEM"— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMTITEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91- 
868) 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 47,  91st  Congress,  first  session, 
submitted  a  report  entitled  "Tlie  Federal 
Judicial  System,"  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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Bills  were  introduced.  rea4  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  conse4t,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  fallows: 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
jAvrrs.  Bdr  Moss.  Mr.  Andebson.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Biblb.  Mr. 
Bkookc.  Mr.  BirmiJicK.  Mr.  Cannon, 
\Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Kacle- 

TON.     Mr.     FulflRICHT,     M'.     GOODEIX. 

Mr.  GuBNEY.  Mr.  Harris    Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.     Hahtke.     Mr.     Hoi  lings.     Mr. 
INOCTE.    itT.   Kennedy.    Mr.    Mans- 
field,   Mr.    McOei,    Mr.    McInttre. 
Mr.  MncALF.  B4r.  Mondal  t.  Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA.  Mr.   MuRPHT,  Mr.   Packwood. 
Mr.    Percy.   Mr.   Proutt    Mr.   Ran- 
dolph.  Mr.  ScHWEEKER.   Mr.   Spark- 
M.AN.    Mr.    Smith    of    I  llnols.    Mr. 
Yarborouch,   and   Mr.   STilliams  of 
New  Jersey)  : 
S  3835.  A  bin  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  preventlo  i  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and   alcoholism;    by 
unanimous  consent  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;    and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  when  report*  d  from  that 
committee.  If  desired  by  the  following  com- 
mittees, then  referred  to  the  Coinmlttee  on 
Armed  Services.  Committee  on  tl^e  Judiciary, 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hughes 
troduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  I 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MiniPHY; 
S.  3836.  A  blU  for  the  relief 
Lobos:   to  the  Committee  on  t: 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  hi) 
Allott)   (by  request) : 
S.  3837.  A  blU  to  Include  the 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Urban  Development  as  members  ml  the  Water 
Resources  CouncU;  and  I 

S.  3838.  A  bUl  to  prevent  the  ubauthorlzed 
manufacture  and  use  of  Vak  character 
•Johnny  Horizon,"  and  for  oth*r  purpoeea; 
to  the   Committee  on   Interior  tnd   Insular 

Affairs.  I 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills  appear  [later  In  the 
Record  under  the  approprUte  headings.) 

By  i4r.  CHURCH  (for  Mr.  Magnwson) 
(by  request):  | 

S.  3839.  A  bill  to  require  load  lines  on  U.S. 
vessels  engaged  In  foreign  voyages  and  for- 
eign vessels  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  ptirtKwes;  and 

S.  3840.  A  bill  .o  revise  and  Improve  the 
laws  relating  to  the  documentation  of  sea- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Comnjerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ohttbch  when  be  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  lA  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beading. 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

S.  3841.  A  bUl  t  remove  the  lequlrements 
of  sectloi.  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  that  a  cltlten  must  be 
married  In  order  to  petition  fcpr  immediate 
relative  status  to  be  accorded  tq  hU  adopted 
child;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  wnen  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  ln|  ^he  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.! 

By  Blr.  McOEE   (for  himself  and  Mr 
FoMG) : 

8.  3843.  A  bill  to  improve  and  mcdemlze 
the  postal  service  and  to  establish  the  U.S 
Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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S.  3837 — INTRODDCnON  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCLUDE  THE  SECRETARIES 
OP  COMMERCE  AND  HOUSINQ  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AS  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  WATER  RESOURCES 
COUNCIL 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr. 

half  of  myself  and  the 


President,  on  be- 
rankl  ig  minority 


member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Ailoti),  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  include  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  members  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council. 

This  proposal  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Water  Resources 
Coimcil,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  and  executive  communica- 
tion accompanying  the  draft  uill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  > .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  executive  communi- 
cation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3837 )  to  include  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as 
members  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Allott,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  3837 

Be  it  evji.ed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represe  lativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  congress  assembled,  That  section 
101  of  tho  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1962a)  Is  amended  to  Insert.  Immedi- 
ately sifter  "the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare."  the  words  "the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,". 

The  communication  presented  by  Mr. 
Jackson  is  as  follows : 

Water  Resources  Council. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9. 1970. 
Hon  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaxsmENT:  Attached  to  this  let- 
ter Is  a  copy  of  proposed  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act.  P.L.  89-80,  to  include  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  full  members  of  the 
Water  Resources  CouncU.  The  statutory 
members  of  the  Council  now  con^st  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  the  SecretaBfcpf  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  tne  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (42 
U.S.C.  1962a;  49  U.S.C.  1666(a) ) . 

At  the  present  time,  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment are  non-statutory  "associate" 
members  of  the  Council.  This  status  does  not 
give  them  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  statutory  membership;  the  Secretaries 
cannot  vote  and  their  roles  are  essentially 
advisory. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  statu- 
tory responsibilities  for  fostering  Industrial 
expansion  and  economic  development  which 
require  substantial  use  of  water  and  related 
land  resources.  A  number  of  the  agencies  In 
the  Department  have  a  special  expertise  In 
the  comprehensive  planning  of  these  re- 
sources. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  contributed  much  to  the 
Coimcll  by  providing  a  link  between  plan- 
ning for  river  basins  and  planning  for  the 
concentrated  urban  population  centers.  The 
new  Flood  Insurance  Program,  set  up  under 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Developuient  Act  of 
1968,  will  require  extensive  coordination  with 
all  flood  damage  prevention  programs,  for 
which  the  Cotmcil  has  major  responsibilities. 

Both  of  these  Departments  are  now  rep- 


resented on  the  river  basin  commissions 
which  have  been  set  up  under  Title  II  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  They  also 
have  membership  on  most  of  the  field  co- 
ordinating committees,  and  on  many  of  the 
Council's  administrative  and  technical  com- 
mittees. 

Full  membership  in  the  Council  for  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  should  better  enable 
the  Council  and  these  Departments  to  carry 
out  their  statutory  responsibilities  for  the 
coordination,  planning,  and  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources. 

The  proposed  change  from  associate  to 
full  membership  on  the  Council  would  not 
require  any  Increase  In  expenditures. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget  advises   that 
there  Is  no  objection,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program,  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposal  for  the  conslderatloi^ 
of  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickxl, 

Chairman. 


S.  3838 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PREVENT  UNAUTHORIZED 
USE  OF  THE  CHARACTER  "JOHN- 
NY HORIZON" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Interior  imd  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  (Mr.  Allott). 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  prevent  unauthorized  use  of  the 
character  "Johnny  Horizon." 

This  legislation  has  been  submitted 
and  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  executive  com- 
munication accompanying  the  proposal 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  executive  communi- 
cation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3838)  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized manufacture  and  use  of  the 
character  "Johnny  Horizon."  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, for  himself  and  Mr.  Allott,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3838 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  may  establish  and 
collect  use  or  royalty  fees  for  the  manufac- 
ture, reproduction,  or  use  of  the  character 
"Johnny  Horizon,"  originated  by  the  Bureau  - 
of  Land  Management  and  announced  In  the' 
July  3.  1968,  Issue  of  the  Federal  Register 
(33  Fed.  Reg.  9677)  as  the  official  symbol  for 
a  public  service  antUltter  program  to  main- 
tain the  beauty  and  uUUty  of  the  Nation's 
public  lands. 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
deposit  Into  a  special  account  all  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  fees  are 
hereby  made  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
nationwide  antllltter  campaigns. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  33  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended   by   adding   a   new 
section  to  be  known  as  section  714,  as  fol- 
lows: 
"I  714.  "Johnny  Horizon-  character  or  name. 

"As  used  In  this  Act,  the  name  or  charac- 
ter 'Johnny  Horizon,'  means  the  representa- 
tion of  a  tall,  lean  man.  with  strong  facial 
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features,  who  wears  slacks  and  sport  shirt 
buttoned  to  the  collar  (both  green,  when 
colored),  no  tie,  a  field  jacket  (red,  when 
colored),  boot-type  shoes  (brown,  when  col- 
ored) and  who  carries  a  backpack,  which 
was  originated  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  the  official  symbol  for  a  public 
service  antllltter  program  to  maintain  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  Nation's  public 
lands. 

"Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under  rules 
and  regiilatlons  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  knowingly  manufacttires,  re- 
produces, or  uses  the  character  'Johnny 
Horizon',  or  any  facsimile  thereof,  or  the 
name  'Johnny  Horizon'  as  a  trade  name  or 
mark,  or  In  such  a  manner  as  suggests  the 
character  'Johnny  Horizon',  so  that  such 
use  Is  likely  to  cause  confusion,  or  to  cause 
mistake,  or  to  deceive,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $260  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

"This  section  shall  not  make  unlawful  the 
use  of  any  such  emblem,  sign,  Insignia  or 
words  which  was  lawful  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  en- 
joined at  the  suit  of  the  United  States  at- 
torney, upon  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior." 

Sac.  4.  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  Immedi- 
ately  preceding   section    701    of   title    18   Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
i  714.  "Johnny  Horizon"  character  or  name. 

See.  5.  The  rights  In  the  name  and  char- 
acter "Johnny  Horizon"  shall  terminate  If 
the  use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  name  and  character  "Johnny  Horizon"  Is 
abandoned.  Nonuse  for  a  period  of  two  years 
■ball  constitute  abandonment. 

The  communication  presented  by  Mr. 
Jackson  is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department 

OF  the  Interior, 
OmCE  OP  THE  Secretart, 
Washington,  D.C,  Apr.  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PRssmENT:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  it 
a  proposed  bill  "To  prevent  unauthorized  use 
of  the  character  'Johnny  Horizon',  and  for 
other  purposes."  We  recommend  that  the 
propKieed  bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
Committee  for  consideration,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  It  be  enacted. 

Litter  Is  a  major  and  expensive  public 
problem.  Rapid  and  co:)tlnulng  Increases  In 
the  number  and  mobility  of  the  American 
people  and  In  their  participation  in  all  kinds 
of  outdoor  recreation  are  adding  to  the  prob- 
lem each  year.  Estimates  put  the  annual  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  of  cleaning  up 
trash  at  over  9600  million. 

The  Utter  problem  is  particularly  acute  on 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  their  great  expanse  and  the  lack  of 
Intensive  su{>ervlslon  of  their  use.  On  the 
average,  each  district  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  Is  responsible  for  mul- 
tiple-use activities  on  2,800,000  acres  of  land. 
The  annual  cost  of  cleaning  up  careless  Utter- 
ing, such  as  unauthorized  dumpsites  and 
roadside  Utter,  Is  estimated  to  exceed  16 
million  dollars.  To  combat  the  growing  flood 
of  careless  Utter,  to  clean  up  the  public  lands, 
and  to  keep  them  clean,  without  large  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  In  June  1968  launched  an 
Intensive  public  service  antUltter  program. 
The  theme  of  the  program  Is  "This  Land  Is 
Tour  Land— Keep  it  Clean."  It  Is  designed  to 
Involve  all  users  of  the  lands  In  the  anti- 
Utter  campaign,  and  to  give  them  a  sense  of 
Identity  with  the  program. 

To  serve  as  a  symbol  for  the  program,  the 
Bureau     ot     Laiul     Management     created 


"Johnny  Horizon",  a  representation  of  a 
rugged  outdoorsman  who  loves  our  forests, 
deserts,  mountains,  lakes,  streams,  and  ter- 
rain. Uterature  and  Utter  bags  Imprinted 
with  the  campaign  motto  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  schools,  civic  groufw,  and  other 
organizations.  Coc^>eratlve  cleanup  activities 
have  resulted  in  outstanding  success  of  the 
campaign  In  Its  flrst  year.  For  example,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  cooperation 
with  a  4-wheel  drive  association,  was  able  to 
accomplish  nearly  «40,000  worth  of  cleanup 
on  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  of  southern 
California  through  volunteer  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  organizations. 

The  total  value  of  voluntary  services  re- 
sulting In  cleanups  In  flacai  year  1969  is 
estimated  to  be  $100,000.  As  the  program 
gains  momentum,  the  value  of  these  cleanup 
efforts  Is  expected  to  Increase  sharply. 
Planned  and  projected  voluntary  cleanup  ac- 
tivities during  the  fiscal  year  1970  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  from  $2  to  $3  million. 
This  Includes  thousands  of  man  days  of  vol- 
unteer work. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  spirit  and  conscience  of 
every  American  who  loves  and  enjoys  the 
land  and  wants  to  protect  It,  Johnny  Hori- 
zon has  proved  of  wide  appeal  to  aU  classes 
and  ages  of  Americans.  Keep  America  Beau- 
tiful, Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization,  sup- 
ported by  the  Advertising  Council,  considers 
this  one  of  the  outstanding  programs  in  the 
United  States.  Program  materials  include 
"Clean-camp  Commendation"  certificates  and 
State  and  District  Office  awards. 

On  July  3,  1968,  by  notice  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  (33  Fed.  Reg.  9677),  the 
symbol  of  Johnny  Horizon  was  established  as 
the  official  symbol  for  the  pubUc  service  antl- 
lltter program.  Use  of  the  symbol  without 
authorization  was  proscribed.  We  have  au- 
thorized firms  to  produce  Utter  bogs  Im- 
printed with  the  Johnny  Horizon  symbol  and 
theme  few  sale  to  various  organizations.  We 
have  not  charged  a  fee  for  this  privilege. 
A  copy  of  the  manufacturer's  material  Is  en- 
closed. 

Interest  In  Johnny  Horizon  continues  to 
grow.  There  are  possibilities  for  Increased 
sales  of  Utter  bags  and  sales  of  various  other 
items  bearing  the  Johnny  Horizon  symbol — 
hats,  shirts,  boots.  We  estimate  that  license 
revenues  will  be  at  the  $15,000  level  after  the 
first  year.  Increasing  to  a  annual  rate  of 
$50,000  or  more,  at  the  end  of  five  years.  The 
attached  draft  bUl  would  provide  specific 
statutory  authority  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  Ucense  the  use  ol  the  Johnny 
Horizon  symbol,  for  a  fee.  Use  of  the  symbol 
without  authority  would  be  subject  to  flne 
or  Imprisonment.  The  draft  provides  further 
that  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  all  fees  so 
collected  In  a  spteclal  account,  which  shall  be 
avaUable  for  furthering  nationwide  antl- 
lltter campaigns. 

The  program  appears  to  be  developing  in 
the  same  manner  as  "Smokey  Bear",  which  Ls 
provided  for  In  18  U.S.C.  711.  These  are  the 
kinds  ot  "small,  splendid  efforts  that  make 
headlines  In  the  neighborhood  newspaper", 
which  President  NUon  called  for  In  bis  In- 
aug^ural  address. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
this   legislative   proposal   Is  In   accord   with 
the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrison  Loesch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


8.  3839  AND  S.  3840— INTRODUCTION 
OF  TWO  BILLS,  RELATING  TO 
LOADLINES  ON  U.S.  VK8SKT.S  AND 
REVISION  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
THE  DOCUMENTATION  OP  SEA- 
MEN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  and  at  the  request  of 


the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills.  The  first  is  a  bill  to  revise  and  im- 
prove the  laws  relating  to  the  documen- 
tation of  seamen.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills,  the  letters  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  accompanying  section- 
by-section  analyses  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  second  is  a  bill  to  require  load- 
lines  on  U.S.  vessels  engaged  In  foreign 
voyages  and  foreign  vessels  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bellmon  ) .  The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills,  letters,  and  analyses 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Church 
(for  Mr.  Magnuson).  by  request,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3839 

A  bill  to  require  load  lines  on  United  States 

vessels    engaged    In    foreign    voyages    and 

foreign  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 

may  be   cited   as  the   International   Voyage 

Load  Line  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operatmg  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "Secretary")  shall  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  its  provisions.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  may  utilize  officers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  to  enforce  this  Act  and  the  regu- 
lations established  hereunder. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "new  ship"  means  a  vessel  the  keel  of 
which  Is  laid  (or  which  Is  at  a  similar  stage 
Of  construction)  on  or  after  July  21.  1968; 
and 

(2)  "existing  ship"  means  a  vessel  which  Is 
not  a  "new  ship". 

APPLICABILITT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  Act  appUes  to  vessels 
which — 

(1)  arrive  at  any  port  or  place  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  foreign 
ports; 

(2)  make  voyages  between  foreign  ports 
(except  foreign  vessels  engaged  In  such 
voyages) ;  or 

(3)  depart  from  any  port  or  place  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  a 
foreign  port. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  apply  to — 

(1)  ships  of  war; 

(2)  pleasure  craft  not  used  In  trade  or 
conmaerce; 

(3)  fishing  vessels: 

(4)  existing  ships  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred flfty  gross  tons; 

(6)  new  ships  of  less  than  seventy-nine 
feet  In  length; 

(6)  vessels  which  navigate  exclxislvely  on 
the  Great  Lakes;  or 

(7)  vessels  operating  on  sheltered  waters 
between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  neigh- 
boring countries  as  provided  in  any  treaty  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  A  vessel  which  volxmtarlly  obtains 
load  Unes  shaU  be  treated  as  a  vessel  subject 
to  this  Act  untU  its  load  line  certificate  Is 
surrendered  and  Its  load  line  marks  removed. 

(d)  This  Act  does  not  abrogate  any  provi- 
sions of  treaties  or  conventions  In  effect, 
which  are  not  In  conflict  with  the  Interna- 
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Uonal  Convention  on  Load  Udes  1966.  and 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  i  signatory. 

S«c.  8.  Determination  of  loa^  lines;  issu- 
ance of  certificate;  prohibition 

(a)  The    Secretary    shall 
lines,   the    marking   thereof 
condition  surreys  for  vessels  s 
Act  to  indicate  the  maximum 
which  each  may  be  loaded,  giving 
slderatlon   to,  and   making 
the   service,    type,    and 
vessel. 

(b)  Load  lines  shall  be  . 
conspicuously    marked    and 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
completion    of   survey    requl 
finding  that  the  load  line  is  . 
marked  In  the  manner  prescrlbi  id 
tary   shall   Issue   a   load    line 
the   master  or   owner   of   the 
shall  be  carried  on  board  the  ve^l 

(c)  A  load  line  shall  not  be  established 
or  marked  which  is  above  thf  actual  line 
of  safety. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  StrBVETOBS;  ^VOCATION 

Ssc.  6.  The  Secretary  may- 

(1)  appoint  the  American  Bdreau  of  Ship- 
ping, or  any  other  United  Stat'5  non-profit- 
making  corporation  or  assocliition  for  the 
survey  c*  registry  of  shipping,  to  determine 
that  a  vessel's  condition  is  satisfactory  and 
whether  lU  load  line  U  p<slUoned  and 
marked  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  thereupon  to  Issae  a  load  line 
certificate; 

(2)  at  the  request  of  a  shiponner,  appoint 
a  corporation  or  association  foi  the  survey  or 
registry  of  shipping,  or  an  ofdcei  of  the  United 
States,  to  determine  that  a  vesiel's  condition 
is  satisfactory  and  Its  load  lln<  U  positioned 
and  marked  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  thereupon  to  isa  ue  a  load  line 
certlflcate;  and 

(3)  revoke  an  appointment  1  Xkder  this  sec- 
tion at  any  time. 

XXXMPnONS 

Sec.  7.  When  a  vessel  subjec  to  this  Act  is 
shown  to  be  entitled  to  an  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  ai  international 
agreement  to  which  the  Unites  1  States  is  sig- 
natory, a  certificate  of  exemption  shall  be 
issued  to  the  vessel,  and  carrlei  1  in  lieu  of  the 
certificate  required  by  section  I  of  this  Act. 
KSCXMiMTnoN;  non-appui:abiutt 

Sec.  8.  (a)  When  It  Is  founU  that  the  law 
and  regulations  in  force  in  a  f  >relgn  country 
relating  to  load  lines  are  equally  effective  as 
this  Act  and  the  reguUtlons  hereunder,  or 
when  a  foreign  country  subscribes  to  an  in- 
ternational load  line  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  subscribes,  the  I  markings  and 
certificate  thereof  of  a  vessel  of  the  country 
shall  tie  accepted  as  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  regulations  hereunder. 
The  control  of  such  vessels  sAali  be  as  pro- 
vided In  the  applicable  Interiiatlonal  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  ves- 
sels of  foreign  nations  which  do  not  similarly 
recognise  the  load  lines  prcacnbed  under  this 
Act.  I 

LOABDIC  aESTUcnoNs;  eecoboation 

Stc.  9.  (a)  No  vessel  subjejct  to  this  Act 
may  be  so  loaded  as  to  subdierge  the  pre- 
scribed load  line,  or  to  submerge  the  point 
where  an  appropriate  load  lln^  under  the  Act 
and  the  prescril^ed  regulations  should  be 
marked. 

(b)  The  master  of  a  vessel  {subject  to  tbla 
Act  shall,  after  loading  but  Ibefore  depart- 
ing for  a  voyage  by  sea  from  a^y  port  or  place 
in  which  this  Act  applies,  recotd  in  the  offlclal 
log  book  or  other  permanent  record  of  the 
vessel  a  statement  of  the  relative  position  of 
the  prescribed  load  line  mark  applicable  at 
the  time  In  question  with  resp(  set  to  the  water 
surface,  and  of  the  actual  dnTts  of  the  ves- 
sel, forward  and  aft,  at  the  ^me,  as  nearly 
as  they  may  be  aacertalned. 


prrrN  now  or  vtssxls 
Skc.  10.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  vessel  U  about  to  leave  a 
port  in  the  United  States  or  Its  possessions 
in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
hereunder,  the  Secretary  may.  upon  notify- 
ing the  master  or  officer  in  charge  of  the  ves- 
sel, order  the  vessel  detained. 

(b)  Clearance  required  by  section  4197  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (48  U.S.C. 
91).  shall  be  refused  or  withdrawn  from  any 
vessel  so  detained  until  correction  of  de- 
ficiencies. 

(c)  The  master  or  officer  In  charge  of  a 
vessel  may  petition  the  Secretary.  In  a 
manner  prescribed  by  regulation,  to  review 
the  detention  order. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition,  the  Secre- 
tary may  withdraw  the  detention  order, 
modify  It.  or  reqlfclre  Independent  surveys  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of 
deficiencies.  Upon  completion  of  his  review, 
including  results  of  any  required  Independent 
surveys  he  shall  affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify 
the  detention  order. 

(e)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  is  liable  for  any 
casts  Incident  to  a  petition  for  review  and 
any  independent  surveys  if  the  vessel  Is 
found  to  be  In  violation  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  hereunder. 

PENALTIES     roa    VIOLATIONS 

Sec  11.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  owner  and  the  master  of 
a  vessel  found  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  thereunder,  are  each  liable  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  91 ,000  for  each 
dav  the  vessel  U  In  violation. 

(b)  Each  person,  if  the  owner,  manager, 
agent,  or  master  of  a  vessel  who  knowingly 
allows,  causes,  attempts  to  caxise,  or  falls  to 
take  reasonable  care  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  subsection  9(a)  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  thereunder,  is  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  H.OOO  plxis  an 
additional  amount  of  not  more  than  $500  per 
inch  of  unlawful  submergence. 

(c)  For  any  violation  of  subsection  9(b) 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulaUons  thereunder, 
the  master  of  the  vessel  Is  liable  to  a  clvU 
penalty  of  not  more  than  (500. 

(d)  Any  person  who  knowingly  causes  or 
permits  the  departure  of  a  vessel  from  any 
port  or  place  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  Its  possessions  In  violation 
of  a  detention  order  pursuant  to  section  10 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
91 .000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

(e)  Any  person  who  causes  or  allows  the 
concealment,  removal,  alteration,  deface- 
ment, or  obliteration  of  any  mark  placed  on 
a  vessel  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act  and 
the  regulations  thereunder,  except  In  the 
event  of  a  lawful  change  or  to  escape  enemy 
capture  In  time  of  war,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years  or  both. 

(f )  For  any  penalty  under  this  section  the 
vessel  is  also  liable. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  assess  and  collect 
any  civil  penalty  Incurred  under  this  Act 
and,  in  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or 
compromise  any  penalty  prior  to  referral  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  13.  Act.  March  2,  1929.  C.  608,  45  Stat. 
1493;  Act,  May  28,  1939,  C.  151.  63  Stat.  783; 
and  section  1  of  Act,  August  31,  1962,  Public 
Law  87-620,  76  Stat.  415,  are  hereby  repealed. 

S.  3840 
A  bill  to  revise  and  Improve  the  laws  relating 
to  the  documentation  of  seamen 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Ccngreas  assembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Seamen's  Doctunen- 
taUon  Act." 

DxriNTnoNS 

e*c.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(1)    "master"   means   the   person   having 
command  of  a  vessel; 


(2)  "seaman"  means  a  person  employed  or 
engaged  on  board  a  vessel  in  any  capacity; 
and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  head  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is 
operating. 

MERCHANT    MARINER'S    DOCXTMENTS 

Sxc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him.  Issue  merchant  ma- 
riner's documents  for  the  Identification  of 
seamen  and  the  certification  of  ratings  for 
which  they  have  qualified. 

MERCHANT    MARINER'S    DOCUMENTS;     CONTENTS 

Sec  4.  Each  merchant  mariner's  document 
shah  Identify  the  person  to  whom  it  Is  Issued, 
contain  a  notation  as  to  his  nationality,  and 
specify  the  ratings  for  which  he  has  quail- 
fled.  It  shall  contain  such  additional  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

VESSELS  REQUIRING  MERCHANT  MARINER'S  DOCU- 
MENTS   AND    SHIPPINO    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  provided,  sec- 
tions 6(a)  and  7(a)  of  this  Act  apply  to — 

(1)  vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States: 

(2)  undocumented  vessels  belonging  In 
whole  or  In  part  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation  created  \irfder  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  s«y  State, 
territory,  or  possession  thereof,  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Cant-l  Zone;  and 

(3)  public  vessels  of  the  United  States 
operating  as  merchant  vessels. 

(b)  Sections  6(a)  and  7(a)  of  this  Act 
do  not  apply  to — 

( 1 )  vessels  of  less  than  100  gross  tons; 

(2)  vessels  on  which  the  crew  Is  entitled 
by  custom  or  agreement  to  share  In  the  prof- 
It  or  result  of  the  voyage; 

(3)  fishing  vessels; 

(4)  yachts;  or 

(5)  vessels  engaged  exclusively  In  trade 
on  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

MERCHANT     MARINER'S     DOCUMENTS;      REQUIRED 

Sec  6.  (a)  A  seaman  may  not  be  engaged 
In  the  crew  of  a  vessel  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  unless  he  is  a  holder  of  a 
merchant  mariner's  document  and  exhibits 
It  at  the  time  he  la  engaged. 

(b)  Whenever  In  his  Judgment  the  pub- 
Uc  InWest  requires,  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  to 
such  additional  classes  of  vessels  and  to 
such   waters   as   he   designates. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (a)  Is  not  In  the 
public  Interest,  he  may  suspend  it  or  ex- 
empt a  vessel  from  Its  provisions  upon  such 
conditions  as  he  specifies. 

SHIFPINO  agreements;  required 
Sec  7.   (a)    The  master  of  each  vessel  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  before  pro- 
ceeding on  a  voyage — 

(1)  between  the  United  SUtea  and  a  for- 
eign country; 

(2)  between  places  in  one  or  more  foreign 
countries;  or 

(3)  between  a  place  In  any  State,  terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  or  the  Canal  Zone  and  a  place 
In  another  of  thoee  Jurlsdlctiona  not  ad- 
joining; 

shall   make  an   agreement  In  writing  with 
each  seaman  in  the  crew. 

(b)  The  agreement  shall  state  the  nature, 
and  so  far  as  practicable,  the  duration  of 
the  Intended  voyage  and  the  port  or  coun- 
try In  which  the  voyage  Is  to  terminate  or 
the  term  of  time  for  which  each  seaman 
Is  engaged,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  agree- 
ment may  include  any  other  matter  not 
contrary  to  law  to  which  the  parties  a^ne.  / 

Collective  bargaining  not  impaired    ^*^^^^ 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  does  not  affect  the  right 
of  seamen  to  bargain  collectively. 
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ENGAGEMENTS    VOID    WITHOUT    AGREEMENT 

Sec  9.  The  engagement  of  a  seaman  con- 
trary to  section  7  of  this  Act  is  of  no  legal 
effect.  A  seaman  so  engaged  may  leave  the 
service  of  the  vessel  at  any  time  and  is  en- 
titled to  compensation  at  the  highest  rate 
being  paid  lit  the  port  where  he  was  engaged 
for  the  position  for  which  he  was  engaged, 
or  the  rate  agreed  to  at  the  time  he  was 
engaged,  whichever  is  higher. 

rOREIGN     AND    CERTAIN     INTERCOASTAL    VOTAGES 

Sec  10.  (a)  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  on  a 
voyage  between  the  United  States  and  a  for- 
eign country  (other  than  Canada,  Bermuda, 
the  West  Indies,  or  Mexico) ,  or  a  voyage  be- 
tween a  place  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  a 
place  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  written 
agreement  required  by  section  7  of  this  Act 
shall  be  in  the  form  and  contain  the  items 
of  information  that  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe and  shall  state — 

(1)  that  each  seaman  agrees  to  perform 
bis  duties  to  the  best  of  his  abiUty  and  to 
obey  the  lawful  orders  of  the  master,  or  any 
person  who  may  lawfully  succeed  him,  and 
those  of  the  vessel's  officers  and  supervisory 
personnel  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
master  and  by  whom  the  seaman  is  super- 
vised in  matters  relating  to  the  vessel; 

(2)  that  the  master  agrees  to  receive,  con- 
sider, and  accord  appropriate  action  to  the 
legitimate  complsilnt  of  any  seaman  pre- 
sented In  a  reasonable  manner  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable time;  and,  as  the  agent  of  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  vessel,  to  pay  each  sea- 
man compensation  at  the  agreed  rate;  and 

(3)  any  rules  of  conduct  that  may  be 
agreed  upon  which  may  Include  the  time 
each  seaman  U  to  report  on  board. 

(b)  A  qualified  offlclal  designated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  supervise  the  engagement 
and  discharge  of  the  crew — 

(1)  for  each  voyage  on  which  subsection 
(a)  applies;  and 

(2)  If  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel 
so  requests,  for  any  other  voyage  on  which  a 
written  agreement  Is  required  by  section  7 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Before  a  crew  Is  engaged  under  sub- 
section (b)  the  master  shall  exhibit  on  tiie 
vessel  at  a  place  accessible  to  the  crew,  a 
copy  of  the  agreement  to  be  entered  Into, 
less  the  items  pertaining  to  Individual  sea- 
men. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  first  clause  of  section  596,  and 
secUons  693  through  596,  697,  600,  603,  604, 
626  through  628,  644  and  661  of  title  46 
apply  In  the  case  of  a  seaman  whose  engage- 
ment is  supervised  by  a  qualified  official 
under  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 

WRITTEN    KVIDKNCI   OF  SERVICE   UPON 
DISCHARGE 

Sec.  11.  Each  master  required  by  section  7 
of  this  Act  to  make  a  written  agreement  with 
a  seaman  shall,  upon  discharge  of  the  sea- 
man, provide  him  with  written  evidence  of 
bis  service  prepared  In  the  manner  and  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  However,  it  may 
not  contain  any  reference  to  the  seaman's 
ability  or  conduct. 

FOREIGN     ENGAGEMENTS     AND     DISCHARGES 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  pre- 
scribe procedures  Jot  the  engagement  and 
discharge  of  seai^en  outside  the  United 
SUtes.  " — "^ 

SIXVICB    RECORDS 

Sec  13.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a 
service  record  for  each  holder  of  a  merchant 
mariner's  document. 

FUBLICATXOM    OF    STATISTICS 

Sec.  14.  Service  records  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  are  not  public  records.  However, 
the  Secretary  may — 


(1)  provide  information  from  a  seaman's 
record  to  the  seaman  or  his  designee,  or  to 
any  organizi^tlon  established  by  an  employer 
and  a  collective  bargaining  agent  of  the  sea- 
man to  provide  the  seaman  virith  welfare, 
pension,  vacation,  or  training  benefits;  and 

(2)  prepare  and  publish  statistics  and 
other  data  extracted  from  the  records  that 
the  Secretary  considers  pertinent  or  useful. 

CREW     REPORTS 

Sec  16.  To  ensure  compliance  with  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  engage- 
ment and  discbarge  of  seaman  and  the  man- 
ning of  vessels,  and  to  provide  information 
necessary  to  maintain  service  records  for 
holders  of  merchant  mariner's  documents,  the 
Secretary  may  require  masters  of  vessels  to 
submit  reports  in  a  form  and  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

OFFICIAL    logbook;     REQUIRED    ENTRIES 

Sec  16.  (a)  An  offlclal  logbook  shall  be 
carried  on  board  each  vessel  on  a  voyage  to 
which  section  10(a)  of  this  Act  applies.  The 
Se<«-etary  may  prescribe  the  form  of  the  of- 
ficial logbook.  The  master  of  the  vessel  shall 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made  therein,  entries 
concerning  the  following  matters: 

(1)  Each  conviction  of  a  member  of  the 
crew  by  civil  authority  and  the  punishment 
imposed. 

(2)  In  the  manner  specified  in  section  702 
of  title  46,  each  offense  committed  by  a 
member  of  the  crew  for  which  it  Is  intended 
to  prosecute  or  to  enforce  a  forfeiture. 

(3)  Each  offense  for  whlcb  punishment  is 
Imposed  on  board,  and  the  punishment  im- 
posed. 

(4)  A  statement  of  the  conduct,  character, 
and  qualifications  of  each  seaman  In  the 
crew  or  a  statement  that  he  declines  to  give 
an  opinion  of  thoee  particulars. 

(5)  Each  case  of  Illness  or  injury  occur- 
ring on  board  to  a  member  of  the  crew,  which 
results  In  his  Incapacitation  few  72  hours  or 
longer,  and  a  description  of  any  treatment 
given  to  him  on  board. 

(6)  Each  death  on  board  and  the  cause 
thereof. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  collision,  a  statement 
thereof,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  occurred. 

(8)  Such  other  matters  as  are  required  by 
law  or  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Completed  offlclal  logbooks  shall  be 
reUined,  transferred,  (»  otherwise  disposed 
of  as  the  Secretory  may  prescribe. 

OFFICIAL    logbook;    MODE    OF    MAKING   ENTRIES 

Sec  17.  Each  entry  required  to  be  made  in 
the  official  logbook,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quired by  law — 

( 1 )  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  occurrence; 

(2)  If  not  made  on  the  day  of  the  occur- 
rence, shall  be  dated  and  show  the  date  of 
the  occurrence; 

(3)  If  relating  to  an  occurrence  happening 
before  the  vessel's  arrival  at  her  final  port 
of  discharge,  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
24  hours  after  arrival;  and 

(4)  shall  be  signed  by  the  master,  and  by 
the  chief  mate  or  some  other  member  of  the 
crew. 

violations;  penalties;  procedures 
Sec  18.  Whoever  violates  section  6,  7,  10, 
12,  15,  16,  or  17  of  this  Act.  or  a  regula- 
tion prescribed  thereunder,  is  liable  for  a 
clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,000  for 
each  offense.  The  Secretary  may  assess  and 
collect  any  civil  penalty  Incurred  under  this 
Act  and,  in  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate, 
or  compromise  any  penalty  prior  to  referral 
to  the  Attorney  General. 


DELBOATIONS,  RBOULATIONS,  AND 

Sec  19.  The  Secretary  may — 

(1)  delegate,  and  autboriae  successive  re- 


delegations  of,  and  of  the  duties  or  pow- 
ers  conferred  on  him   in   this  Act;    and 

(2)  subject  to  section  553  of  Title  5,  pre- 
scribe   regulations    to    carry    out    this    Act; 

(3)  prescribe  a  reasonable  fee  for  any  doc- 
ument Issued  or  any  report,  statistics,  or  data 
provided  under  tills  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   OTHER   LAWS 

Sec  20.  (a)  Section  4612  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  713).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  schedule  and 
tobies  following  the  text. 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1884, 
as  amended  (23  Stot.  65;  46  U.S.C.  599), 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  seaman  to 
stipulate.  In  writing,  at  the  time  he  enters 
into  a  shipping  agreement,  for  the  allotment 
of  a  portion  of  the  wages  he  may  earn  (1) 
to  his  grandparepto,  parento,  wife,  sister, 
brother,  or  children;  (2)  to  an  agency  duly 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  handling  of  applications  for 
United  Stotes  Savings  Bonds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  such  bonds  forr4Jie  sea- 
man; (3)  for  deposlto  to  be  made  in  an  ac- 
count opened  by  him  and  maintained  In  his 
name  at  a  Federal  or  state  credit  union  or 
at  a  savings  institution  In  which  such  ac- 
counte  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  or  to  any 
other  allottee  that  the  Secretary  authorizes 
by  regulation.";  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
second    paragraph    in   subsection    (e). 

(c)  The  Act  of  Augtist  19.  1890,  as  amended 
(26  Stot.  320;  46  U.S.C.  663,  2nd  paragraph) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  clothing  of  a  seaman  Is  exempt  from 
attachments  and  liens.  Whoever  detains  a 
seaman's  clothing  or  any  license,  certificate 
of  registry,  or  merchant  mariner's  document 
issued  to  a  seaman  by  the  Coast  Guard  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both." 

(d)  section  434  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended  (46  Stot.  711;  19  VS.C.  1434).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "crew 
list,  ite". 

(e)  Section  435  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (46  Stot.  711;  19  U.S.C.  1435)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "that  a 
list  of  the  crew  need  not  be  delivered,  and". 

(f)  Section  4  of  PubUc  Law  89-99  (79  Stot. 
424;  46  U.S.C.  444)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  and  adding  the 
words  "or  the  Seamen's  Documentotlon  Act," 
in  place  thereof. 

(g)  Section  6  of  PubUc  Law  89-99  (79  Stot. 
424;  46  U.S.C.  445)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "or  the  Seamen's  Documentotlon 
Act,"  Immedlatoly  following  the  words  "or 
supplementary  thereto,". 

(h)  Whenever  used  In  any  other  law  with 
reference  to  documentary  evidence  of  a  sea- 
man's rating,  "certificate  of  service",  "certifi- 
cato  of  service  or  efficiency",  and  "certlflcate" 
are  considered  to  mean  a  certification  of  that 
rating  on  a  merchant  mariner's  document 
issued  under  this  Act. 

limited  purpose  and  effect 

Sec  21.  The  leglsUtlve  purpose  of  this  Act 
is  to  revise  and  Improve  doctimentotlon  and 
record  keeping  pertaining  to  seamen  Except 
as  expressly  provided  by  this  Act  it  does  not 
affect  the  relationship  between  the  mastet 
and  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  or  abrogate  or  dim- 
inish, in  any  way.  the  authority  of  a  master, 
or  the  nghto  of  any  seaman  relating  thereto. 


Sec.  22.  The  following  laws  are  repealed 
except  with  respect  to  rights  and  duties  that 
matured,  penalties  that  were  incurred,  and 
proceedings  that  were  beg\in  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 
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The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
3839  is  as  follows: 

Th«  Sxc«rr*«T  of  T»aj  sfobtation, 

Washington.  D.lp..  April  7.  1970 
Hon.  Brao  T.  Aontw, 
President  0/  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsiUi  ItR.  PtKSWtMj:  Tqere  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draXt  of  a  proposed  bUl,  "To  re- 
quire load  line*  on  United  States  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  voyage*  and  foreign  ves- 
sels within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  iuid  for  other  purp<)6es." 

The  draft  bill  U  subnxltted  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Int«m*tlon»l  Conven- 
tion on  Load  Lines  1966,  which  the  United 
States  has  accepted  and  which  came  into 
force  on  July  21.  1968.  Tke  convention  rec- 
ognizes developmenU  In  U|ke  maritime  Indiu- 
try  since  the  drafting  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Convention  respecting  Loftd  Line*  1930,  and 
the  new  regulations  annexed  to  the  1968 
Convention  reflect  these  ,  changes.  The  en- 
closed draft  bill  would  p^tjvlde  for  the  Im- 
plementatton  of  these  chainges  In  the  United 
States  and  to  this  end  would  replace  existing 
authority  ctHnmonly  refei^ed  to  as  the  "For- 
eign Load  Unes  Act",  which  would  be 
repealed. 

The  existing  law  which  requires  load  lines 
on  certain  vessels  of  150  gross  tons  or  more, 
would  be  supplanted  for  aew  vessels,  by  load 
line  requirements  based  aa  a  vessel's  length. 
This  Is  the  major  substafltlve  change  In  the 
bill.  The  proposal  follows  the  1966  Conven- 
tion in  setting  forth  the  vessels  to  which  the 
load  line  requlremenu  ar«  applicable  and  In 
enumerating  vessels  excepted.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  new  section  dealing  with  cer- 
tificates of  exemption  as  provided  for  in  the 
Convention,  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
draft  bill  parallel  exlstlngi  sections  2  through 
8  of  the  Act  of  March  %  1939.  which  were 
generally  in  need  of  editorial  revision. 

The  draft  bt"  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  ki  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  oper*tlng  to  ptescrlbe  regulations 
for  determining  load  line*.  He  would  also  be 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  and  to  this  end  4se  of  the  officers  of 
the  Btireau  of  the  Customs  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  t  le  Treasury,  la  pro- 


vided for.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  the 
determination  of  the  position  and  manner 
of  marking  of  load  Unes  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  or  other  United  States 
non-profltmaklng  organizations  for  the  sur- 
vey of  registry  o:  shipping  and  for  the  recog- 
nition of  load  line  certificates  Issued  by 
other  nations  which  extend  reciprocity  to 
U.S.  load  line  certificates. 

Other  provisions  of  the  draft  bill  make  It 
unlawful  for  a  vessel  to  be  so  loaded  as  to 
exceed  the  maximum  safe  draft  provided 
under  the  regulations  and  permit  the  de- 
tention of  a  vessel  about  to  depart  In  an 
overloaded  condiUon.  The  master  of  a  ves- 
sel subject  to  the  Act  U  required  to  record 
the  ship's  draft  and  position  of  the  load  line 
mark  prior  to  the  departure  of  a  vessel  from 
any  port  or  place  to  which  thU  Act  applies. 
Civil  penalties  are  provided  for  violation  of 
the  Act  or  any  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. The  Act  would  also  make  It  a  crime  to 
knowingly  permit  a  vessel  to  depart  from 
any  port  In  violation  of  a  detention  order 
and  to  cause  or  allow  the  alteration  of  pre- 
scribed  load   line   marks. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  1966  Convention, 
the  contracting  governments  state  their  In- 
tention "to  establish  uniform  principles  and 
rules  with  respect  to  the  limits  to  which 
ships  on  International  voyages  may  be  loaded 
having  regard  to  the  need  for  safeguarding 
Ufe  and  property  at  sea."  The  proposal  being 
submitted  therefore,  does  not  apply  to  ves- 
sels which  engage  In  coastwise  trade,  or 
which  navigate  exclusively  on  the  Great 
lAkes,  and  existing  authority  requiring  load 
lines  on  vessels  engaged  In  these  trades 
would  not  t>e  affected. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  bill  would 
not  impose  any  additional  budgetary  re- 
quirement upon  this  Department. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  lay  this 
proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar  pro- 
posal has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  leslslatlon  to 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

JOHM    A.  VOLP«. 

The  letter  and  analysis,  accompany- 
ing S.  3840,  are  as  follows: 

THE  SXCKTTAST  OT  T»AN8P0rrAT10N. 

Washington.  D.C.  April  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  Spiso  T.  Aai»xw. 
President  of  the  Seitate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAK  Itla.  PassiDurr:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  revise  and  im- 
prove the  Uws  reUtlng  to  the  documenta- 
tion of  seamen",  together  with  a  secUon- 
by-sectlon  analysis. 

This  proposed  bill  would  supplant  the 
statutes  pertaining  to  seamen's  Identifica- 
tion certificates,  the  engagement  and  dis- 
charge of  seamen,  shipping  articles  (em- 
ployment agreements).  Coast  Guard  main- 
tained seamen's  records,  and  official  log 
books  for  vessels.  A  similar  proposal  was 
submitted  to  the  90th  Congress  and  intro- 
duced as  S.  3769  and  HJt.  18547.  Since  then 
there  have  been  consultations  with  various 
Interested  elements  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try and  a  continuing  assessment  of  the  De- 
partment's role  In  the  activities  covered 
by  the  proposed  legislation.  The  enclosed 
bill  la  the  resulting  refinement  of  the  earlier 
proposal. 

The  statutes  to  be  replaced  are  an  Inter- 
related maze  of  laws  enacted  piecemeal  dur- 
ing the  years  between  1872  and  1940  to  cope 
with  a  nuniber  of  separate  and  distinct  con- 
ditions. They  are  replete  with  Inconsistencies 
and  redundancies  as  well  as  undesirable 
voids  and  are  completely  out  of  tune  with 
the  needs  of  today's  maritime  Industry. 


All  of  the  statutes  to  be  replaced  by  the 
proposed  bill  relate  to  the  buslnees  of  doc- 
umenting seamen  and  the  permanent  re- 
cording of  critical  information  concerning 
them.  The  Coast  Ouard'f  antral  recorrt  ac- 
tivities regarding  seameB  laboriously  main- 
tained under  the  existing  sUtutes,  face  In- 
creasing problems  In  dUcharglng  their  vital 
part  in  esUbllshlng  the  work  experience 
qualifications  of  seamen  and  their  entitle- 
ment to  higher  ratings  and  various  health 
and  peifslon  benefits  and  In  filling  the  needs 
of  Federal  maritime-related  agencies  for 
data  pertaining  to  seamen. 

Th-i  primary  source  of  Information  on 
American  maritime  manpower  Is  the  Coast 
Guard's  system  of  identification  documents 
Issued  to  seamen  as  supplemented  and  up- 
dated by  information  collected  In  the  ship- 
board engagement  and  discharge  process. 
Certificates  of  discharge  issued  to  seamen  at 
the  termination  of  each  voyage  are  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  information.  Unfortunately 
the  present  statutory  scheme,  especially  the 
form  of  "Shipping  Articles"  prescribed  for 
use  on  foreign  voyages,  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
modem,  efficient  paperwork  and  record  keep- 
ing. A  modem  system  to  collate  accurate  data 
for  rapid  retrieval  and  evaluation  Is  vital  to 
proper  planning  for  a  healthy  peacetime 
merchant  marine. 

The  Coast  Guard's  statutory  functions  as- 
sociated with  the  engagement  and  discharge 
of  seamen  and  related  record  keeping  are 
now  performed  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,100.- 
000.  The  detailed  and  rigid  statutory  forms 
and  procedures  from  another  era  Imposed 
by  the  existing  statutes  prevent  the  use  of 
modern  paperwork  and  record  keeping  pro- 
cedures. Retrieval  of  Information  from  exist- 
ing records  Is  both  slow  and  costly. 

The  proposed  bill  would  establish  a  con- 
cise and  orderly  scheme  dealing  with  the 
various  elements  of  seamen's  documenta- 
tion—Identification, qualifications,  and  serv- 
ice. It  would  replace  the  detailed  restrictions 
of  the  existing  statutes  with  provisions  set- 
ting forth  basic  guidelines  for  the  compre- 
hensive seamen's  documentation  program  to 
be  administered  through  the  Coast  Guard. 
Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would  allow 
the  immediate  introduction  of  modem  pro- 
cedures and  business  practices  commonly 
used  elsewhere  In  the  Government  without 
any  Increased  Government  costs.  It  would 
also  make  possible  the  eventual  Introduction 
of  an  automated  data  processing  system. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  President's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  draft  legUlatlon  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Volr. 


8xcnoN-BT-S«cnon  Akaltsm  or  a  Bnx  To 
Revise  airo  Improve  the   Laws  Reiatinq 

TO    THE    DoCtTMENTATlON    OF    SEAMEN 

(Related  sections  of  existing  sections  of 
Title  46  U.S.  Code  that  would  be  amended 
or  replaced  are  Indicated  In  parentheses  fol- 
lowing the  analysis  of  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  bill.) 

Section  1  contains  the  short  title. 

Section  2  defines  certain  terms  used  In  the 
Bill.  The  definitions  are  consistent  with 
thosa  In  closely  related  existing  sUtutes. 
"Secretary"  would  mean  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or,  when  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  as  a  service  In  the  Navy,  It  would 
mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
single  standard  document  for  the  Identifi- 
cation of  United  States  seamen  and  for  the 
cwtlflcatlon  ol  their  ratings.  ProvlBlons  for 
the  licensing  of  qualified  ship's  officers  havs 
been  part  of  the  Federal  sUtutes  for  over 
100  years.  It  was  not  until  1936  that  Ameri- 
can seamen  received  any  form  of  certificate 
that  would  Identify  them  as  members  of  th» 
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US.  Merchant  Marine.  Also,  commencing  in 
1936.  unlicensed  seamen  were  Issued  c«- 
tlflcates  of  service"  as  ^vWence  of^elr  spB- 
c;lal  shipboard  quaUficatlon.  In  1937.  cer- 
tificates of  Identification"  came  ^^  betag^ 
several  years  later,  without  statutory 
^ange  these  two  "certificates"  were  oom- 
bS  m  a  single  document  ^led  a  "Unlt«l 
states  Merchant  Mariner's  Document  .  TT»e 
Merchant  Mariners  Document,  in  use  today. 
alS  Lrves  as  a  passport  for  American  sea- 
men on  vessels  in  the  foreign  txade. 

The  1937  Act  that  created  tne  certificate 
of  Identification  gave  the  «»™»^ /^.pP"'!?, 
in  lieu  of  a  certificate  of  Identification  he 
could    receive    the    "conUnuous    discharge 
book"  which  served  him  both  as  a  nieans  of 
Identification  and  a  cumulative  record  of  hU 
Shipboard  employment.  Over  the  years.  tWs 
opuon  has  been  exercised  by  «  v«7,l^^ 
number    of    seamen.    Today    the    Merchant 
Mariner's   Document   Is  not   only   Issued   In 
place  of  the  certificates  but  also  as  a  com- 
panion document  to  the  seaman  electing  to 
receive    a    continuous    discharge    book.    In 
addition  to  giving  statutory  recognition  to 
the  Merchant  Mariner's  Document  "»  re- 
placement for  both  the  certificate  of  1  dent  - 
flcatlott  and  the  certificate  of  service,  this 
section   would   discontinue   the   Issuance   of 
continuous  discharge  books.  (The  records  of 
service  that  would  be  established  under  sec- 
tion 12  would  replace  the  cumulative  i^ords 
now  kept  In  the  "books".)    (46  U8C  643 (a) 

^'serti^  4  prescribes  the  minimum  Infor- 
mation to  be  included  on  Merchant  Msxlner  s 
DocumenU.  (46  OSC  643(a)  (part)  and  tb)). 
section  S  Identifies  the  kinds  of  vessels  on 
which  the  crew  members  must  be  holders  or 
Merchant  Mariner's  Document  (5  6(a))  and 
on  which  written  agreements  of  employment 
are  required  for  certain  voyages  (§7(a)). 
Subject  to  the  specific  exemptions  listed  in 
subsection  (b).  these  requirements  apply 
eenerally  to  V£.  flag  vessels,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  Federally  docu- 
mented, and  to  public  vessels  that  operate  In 
commercial  service.  (46  USC  566  (part)  and 
643(a)   (part)  and  (D). 

Section  6  requires  the  possession  of  a  Mer- 
chant Mariner's  Document  for  employment 
m  the  crew  of  commercial  vessels  of  100  gross 
tons    or    larger     (except    those    specifically 
exempted  by  5  6(b) ) .  Subsection  (b)  aut^OT- 
izes  t^e  SecretKT  to  extend  this  requirement 
to  other  vessels  when  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires. Under  subsecUon  (a)   a  vessel  would 
be  required  to  employ  person*  who  possessed 
Merchant    Mariner's    DocumenU    except    in 
those  situations  for  which  the  Secretary  had 
prescribed  a  relaxation  under  subsection  (c) . 
(46   USC   669.  643(c)     (part).   643b).   Today 
possession   of   a   Merchant   Mariner's   Docu- 
m«n.  r«iuir«l  by  s«:Uon  121.01  of  Utle  33 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  for  em- 
ployment on  the  vessels  to  which  this  section 
would  m>ply.  That  regulation,  based  on  sec- 
tion 191  of  UUe  60.  VS.  Code.  Is  applicable 
only  during  periods  of  national  emergency 
as  proclaimed  by  the  President.  The  applica- 
tion of  that  regulation  would  no  longer  be 
limited  to  national  emergencies  if  this  sec- 
tion to  enacted. 

Section  7  requires  that  written  agreemenU 
be  executed  between  the  master  and  the  crew 
of  commercial  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or 
larger  on  foreign  voyages  and  coastwise  voy- 
ages between  non-nelghborlng  «=♦»♦-• 

Subsection    (b)    requires   CM 
menu  contain  a  descrlpUon  of 
employment  and  provides  that  they 
tain  any  other  lawful  terms  which 
ties  agree  to  (46  USC  664  (part) ,  674  ( 
Section  S  recognizes  the  existence  c 
lectlve  bargaining"   and   Us  relationshli 
shipping  Bgreemenu  required  by  this  A 

Section  9  provide*  legal  remedies  for  th* 
seaman  who  Is  Improperly  taken  into  vessel  s 
employ  in  violation  of  the  preceding  section. 
(46  USC  575  and  678) . 
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Section  10  require*  t.*iat  shipping  agree- 
menU for  (1)  foreign  voyages  (except  tor 
those  to  cerUln  nearby  countries).  J^d  <*» 
intercoastal  voyages  be  prepared  In  the  W- 
mat  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  contato 
a  number  of  specific  provlslono.  (46  USC  60* 
(part).  713  (Table  A)).  „-m.i 

subsection  (b)  requires  a  quiOifled  offlctol 
(shipping  commissioner)  to  supervise  en- 
gagements and  discharges  on  voyages  cov- 
IrS  by  subsecUon  (a).  (46  USC  665.  641 
(P^).  643(e)  (part),  and  643  (k  (part)), 
li  also  permits  the  same  supervUlon  of  en- 
gagemenu  and  discharges  on  coastwUe  and 
nelrby  foreign  voyages  at  the  opUon  of  ^ 
master  or  owner  of  the  vessel   (46  USC  568 

^tuKCVcV  requires  public  display  of 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  before  a  crew 
I  actually  engaged  under  the  supervision 
of  the  quaUfled  official.  (46  USC  577). 

subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  enumerated  laws  pertaining 
to  seamen's  wages  to  coastwise  and  nearby 
foreign  voyages  when  a  master  or  owner  ex- 
ercises his  opUon  to  have  the  engagement 

and  discharge  of  his  "•'^^^"PffJ^^'^fbW^r 
qualified  official  under  subsection  (b)  (2). 
(46  USC  563  (part  of  2d  paragraph) ). 

Section  11  requires  masters  of  vessels  on 
voyages   for   which   written    agreements   are 
requlre^d.  to  provide  crew  members  with  doc- 
uiSenUry   evidence   of  their  service   on   his 
vessel    in   a   form   to   be   prescribed   by   the 
secretary.   Masters  are   Prohibited   from  in- 
cluding on  the  document  any  evaluatlonof 
the  crew  members'  conduct  on  their  perform- 
ance  (48  USC  643(e)  (part)  and  (k)  (part)). 
Section  12  provides  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  prescribe  procedures  for  the  engage- 
mpnt  and  discharge  of  seamen  overseas  dur- 
mg  foreign  voyagH  Under  existing  sUtutes 
t  is  contemplated   that  such  engagemenU 
and  dUcharges  be  performed  In  the  presence 
of  an  American  consul,  If  there  Is  one  avail- 
able   or  reported  to  the  consul  at  the  ves- 
sel's' next  port  of  call  where  there  is  one 
available,  -m.  section  of  the  Bill  would  ^ow 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to 
jointly  develop  and  Implement  procedur^  for 
iverseas  transactions.   (46  USC  669,  670). 

section  13  requires  the  Secretary  to  main- 
tain a  service  record  for  each  documented 
seaman.  (46  USC  643(f)  (part) ) . 

Section  14  prohlblU  publication  or  dis- 
closure of  information  about  a  named  wa- 
man  from  his  record  of  sertvce  except  to^ 
seaman  and  certain  of  hi.  ld«iUfled  repre- 
sentatives. It  authorlEe*  the  Secretary  to  use 
such  information  for  sUtlstlcal  purposes  and 
to  publish  useful  dau  derived  from  seainens 
records  of  service.  (46  USC  643  (f )  (part) ) . 

section  15  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
require  the  submission  of  reporU  to  assist 
him  m  the  proper  enforcement  «*  the  laws 
relating  to  the  engagement  *hd  dUcharge 
of  seamen  and  the  manning  of  reseels  with 
qualified  crew,  and  to  provide  Information 
Necessary  to  maintain  seamen's  serrloe  reo- 
ords.  In  cases  where  the  engagement  and  dis- 
charge of  crews  are  supervised  by  F^eral  rf- 
flcla^  under  section  10(b)  of  the  Bill  most 
of  the  necessary  information  wlU  be  assem- 
bled by  that  official.  This  section  provides  a 
means  for  collecting  the  Information  from 
vessels  not  serviced  by  Federal  officials  und« 
secuon   10(b).    (46  USC  643(k)(part)    and 

Sections  IS  ond  17  replace  the  existing  46 

201  and  202  reUtlng  to  official  log  books. 

eecUon  16  requires  log  book,  to  be  main- 
tained on  voyages  on  which  engagements  Kid 
discharges  are  supervised  by  a  Federal  official 
(..  foreign  and  IntercoasUl).  It  prescribes 
sereo  required  log  book  entrte.  and  author- 
ises the  Secretary  to  prescribe  other  matter* 
about  which  entries  should  he  made,  in  addl- 
tioa  to  cerUln  matters  preecribed  elsewher* 
by  statute.  (46  USC  201.  202) . 

section  18  prescribes  civil  penalUte*  lor 
violations  of  the  principal  provision*  ol  tw« 


to 


BlU  It  also  pr«:scribes  the  means  for  enforce- 
ment of  those  penalUes  and  vests  the  Secre- 
tary vrtth  discretionary  power  In  the  dlsp^- 
tion  of  those  penalties.  (46  USC  203,  667,  668. 
676.  5T7,  641.  643  (k)  and  (I) ) .  KxlsUng  sus- 
oension  and  revocation  authority  under  46 
use  239  would  also  be  available  as  a  means 
ol  enfcjrclng  the  provUlons  of  thU  Bill. 

Section  19  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  dete- 
gato  responsibUlty  for  admlnistraaon  of  the 
BUI  and  to  prescribe  regulaUons  for  lU  Im- 
plemenUtloT  (46  USC  64S(J)).  I*  f»°^*"- 
thorizes  a  reasonaOJle  fee  to  cover  the  oo*t  of 
Issuing  merchant  mariner's  docujments  and 
providing  InformaUve  repori*  and  sUtisUcs 
authorized  by  section  14  ol  the  Act. 

Se^f ton  20(a)  eliminates  the  sUtutory 
form  for  "Shipping  Articles"  In  the  fore  gn 
and  murcoasui  trade.  Under  afC"oh9(a) 
the  Secretary  will,  subject  to  the  specific 
requlremenu  of  that  section,  prescribe  the 
form    (46  USC  713  (schedules))- 

Section  20(b)  amends  the  sUtuU  relating 
to  seamen's  allotmenU  by— 

(1)  providing  for  allotments  to  be  made 
"at  the  time"  a  seaman  enters  Into  a  shipping 
agreement  rather  than  requiring  It  to  be  In- 
cluded m  the  formal  agreement; 

(ai  eliminating  the  no  longer  existent 
"pUtal  savings"  from  the  list  of  approved 
allottees  and  adding    "brothers    and     Credit 

"'^sTauthorlzlng  the  Secretary  to  add  to  th* 
list  of  approved  allottees:  and 

(4)  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
Shipping  Articles  be  presented  to  Customs 
for  theJ  examination  before  they  ctoK  the 
vessel  to  depart  on  a  foreign  voyage.  (46  USC 

^%^ection  20  {c)  amends  the  sUtute  relating 
to    (1)    the   engagement   of   seamen   In   the 
coastwise   trade   by  shipping   «>°^>°hers 
at  the  option  of  the  vessel  and  (2)  ««  « 
emptlon  of  seamen's  clothing  ^rom  UensJU 
eliminates  the  former,  now  covered  by  sec- 
tion 10(d).  and  perpetuates  the  latter.  TOiM 
sealon  als<i  exUn'i,  the  penalty  for  wrongful 
detention  of  a  seaman's  clothing  to  cover  hU 
Merchant   Mariner's  Document  and   marine 
Ucenses.  (46  USC  668  (proviso) ) .        _  ^  ^_ 
SecUons  20(d)  and  (e)  amend  the  sUtutM 
Dertalnlng    to    the    entry    of    vessels    from 
foreign  voyages  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  «ie  master  deUver  a  crew  list  to  the 
customs  house.  Under  the  IntemaUonal  Con- 
vention on  FaciliUtton  of  IntemationsJ  Mari- 
time Traffic  and  lU  Annex  (TIAS  6261).     a 
crew  list  dated  and  signed  by  the  master  or 
some  other  ship's  office;   duly  authoriJ«d  by 
the  master"  may  serve  the  function  of   -pro- 
viding public   authortUes  with  information 
reUttng  to  the  number  anc  compo6lti<m  of 
the  criw  on  the  arrival  and  departure  ^  a 
ship "    To    meet   the    requlremenu   ot   Oils 
multilateral  agreement  that  became  effective 
^th  respect  to  the  United   Bute,  oo  May 
16  1967  and  to  provide  for  our  own  domeeuc 
needs  the  Bureau  of  Custom*,  the  Immip^- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  TraBBporUUon  have  Jointly  de- 
Vrtoped  a  Btaadard  form  lor  crew  ll*U.  whlA 
vrfaen  filed  with  a  vessel's  inward  manlfeet. 
ineeu  the  operational  need*  of  th*  Bureau 
of  Customs. 

Sections  20U)  «"*  <»)  amend  the  sUtutes 
reUtlng  to  scientific  personnel  on  ocean- 
ographlc  research  vessels  so  as  to  preserve  the 
appUcatlon  of  those  statutees  in  oases  v^ere 
this  Act  replaces  provisions  of  TlUe  5S  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  or  laws  amendatory  or 
supplementary  to  that  title. 

section  20(h)  makes  it  dear  that  a  not*- 
tlon  of  a  seaman's  rating  on  the  Merchant's 
Document  Issued  to  him  Is  the  official  docu- 
mentary evldei.ce  of  his  quaUficatlon  lor 
that  rating  In  Ueu  of  the  separate  oeatlflcates 
issued  undw  prior  statute*.  _,  „_ 

Section  21  dlwslabn*  any  intetttloB  o«  dla- 
rupcing  the  idatloa^ilp  between  masters 
and  t»»elr  crew*  or  the  rtghU  provided  sea- 
men for  their  protecUon  and  benefit  under 
the  laws  altecte  by  thU  Bill. 
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Section  22  repeals  existing  statutes  re- 
placed by  this  Bill  and  sevtral  related  stat- 
utes superseded  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3  of  1946.  The  1946  Reofganlzatlon  Plan 
transferred  the  statutory  functions  of  In- 
dividual "Shipping  Comml^loners"  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Ouard.  Through 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  30  lof  1950  and  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  (49  use  1666(b)  I 
are  now  vested  In  the  Secret  ary  of  Transpor- 
tation It  also  repeals  existing  statutes  re- 
quiring a  crew  list  to  be 
customs  house  before  cl«krance 
granted  for  a  foreign  voyage. 

Table  showing  where  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  and  the  Statutts  at  Large  that 
would  be  repealed  by  thU  section  may  be 
found  in  the  U.S.  Code 

TitU  46,  Ukited  States  Code 
Revised  statutes — section :        section 

4290   201 

4291   202 

4292 203 

4601 641 

4602 642 

4604   -. 643 

4609   1 546 


Oatt 


\V7ftb.K.. 
»84:Juii«26. 


laae  JuMi9. 

l»7:M*r.3.. 


1«M:0«.?1. 


IWO:  ftb.  14.. 
ISOS:  Apr.  2«.. 
ISlSlbr.  4... 
I»S:  Jum2S. 
1937:  M«.  24. 

U3S:  iuM  16. 
1940:  Oct  17.. 


4606  

Title  46.  United  States  Code 
548 

4507  

549 

4508 

645 

4509  

661 

4510  

662 

4511  

664 

4512  

665 

4513 

566 

4514 

667 

4515  

568 

4516 

569 

4617  

570 

4518  

671 

4519 

677 

4520 

674 

4521  

676 

4522 

576 

4523  

678 

4548  

606 

4549  

641 

4551  

642 

4553  

645 

4568  

.        665 

4573  

674 

4674 

876 

4576  

..„.     676 

4576  

. 677 

4595  

-. 642a 

Statutts  It  lart« 


ChaptM 


Section 


Volume 


Tit  It  46. 

Unittd  SUtts  Codt. 


Pift    stction 


68 
121 


421 


19 

1875 

1S3 

116 

49 


1 

19 

20 

27 

2 

I 

3 

19 

1 

2 

14 

1 


467 


19  250    201,  S66  S76  676. 

23  it    572. 

573. 

..  541. 

24  80    563  (Is  par.).  646. 
a                  687    549 

677. 

564 

'» 755"  569^ 

576. 

665. 

31  29    201. 

34  137    542. 

38  1164    569. 

49  1934    643. 

50  49    643. 
643. 

52                 754    643a. 
54                 1200    643. 
643J). 


Section  23  provides  for  an  effective  date 
alz  months  after  enactment  to  allov  for  the 
implecnentation  of  modernised  engagement, 
discharge,  and  reporting  pricedures. 
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8.  3841— INTRODDCTIOK  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT  TO  RE- 
MOVE THE  REQUIRHMENT  THAT 
ONLY  MARRIED  cdUPLES  MAY 
PETITION  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELA- 
TIVE STATUS  TO  B8  ACCORDED 
TO  THEIR  ADOPTED  CHILD 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Pres^ent,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  section  101  (bXl)  (IP)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality!  Act  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  only  married  cou- 
ples may  petition  for  immediate  relative 
status  to  be  accorded  to  their  adopted 
child  to  allow  all  qualified  Americans  to 
so  apply.  j 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  bill  will  b^  received  and 
appropriately  referred.      { 

The  bill  (S.  3841)  to  remove  the  re- 
quirements of  section  10i(b)(l)(F)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
that  a  citizen  must  be  xxu^nieA  in  order 
to  petition  for  immediate  Relative  status 
to  be  accorded  to  his  adi^ted  child,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  JAvrrs.  {was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  JudlciajT. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  under 
present  law,  a  U.S.  citizen  and  spouse 
may  adopt  a  foreign  child  under  the  age 
of  14  or  an  orphan  or  a  child  whose  sole 
or  surviving  parent  is  incapable  of  pro- 
viding for  the  child — and  has  irrevocably 
released  the  child  for  emigration  and 
adoption — and  the  U.S.  citizen  may  file 
a  petition  with  the  Attorney  General  to 
have  the  adopted  child  accorded  imme- 
diate relative  status.  If  the  petition  is 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General, "the 
child,  if  otherwise  qualified  for  admission 
as  an  immigrant,  is  admitted  to  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  the  nu- 
merical quota  limitations  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

However,  the  definition  of  "child"  for 
the  purposes  of  the  act  is  limited  in  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)(F)  to  a  child  adopted 
abroad  or  brought  over  to  the  United 
States  for  ad(H>tion  by  a  U.S.  citizen  and 
spouse.  Under  this  definition,  if  a  child  is 
adopted  by  only  one  parent,  he  or  she 
would  not  be  considered  a  child  for  pur- 
poses of  the  immigration  law,  and  the 
parent  could  not  petition  the  immediate 
relative  status  for  the  child.  If  only  one 
parent  adopts  a  foreign  child,  that  child 
can  be  considered  a  child  under  section 
101(b)(1)(E)  of  the  act  if  the  child  Is 
under  14  years  of  age  and  the  parent  has 
legal  custody  or  resides  with  the  child  for 
a  period  of  2  years.  This  would  require 
the  single  parent  to  move  to  the  child's 


home  country  for  a  2 -year  period  before 
becoming  eligible  to  petition  for  immedi- 
ate relative  status  for  the  child. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  remove  the  present  distinction  be- 
tween married  and  unmarried  U.S.  cit- 
izens. It  would  allow  an  unmarried  in- 
dividual to  adopt  a  foreign  child  and 
petition  for  immediate  relative  status  on 
the  same  basis  as  a  married  couple.  It 
makes  no  other  change.  There  is  no  rea- 
son that  an  unmarried,  though  eligible, 
person  should  be  discriminated  against 
by  making  that  person  wait  for  a  long 
period  before  the  foreign  child  is  able 
to  come  to  the  United  States  under  the 
applicable  quota.  As  long  as  the  prefer- 
ence exists,  it  should  be  available  to  all 
eligible  parents  regardless  of  marital 
status. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
A  BILL 

B.    3308 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2308,  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  an  additional  amount  of  up 
to  $100  for  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot 
for  the  burial  of  certain  veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  409— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  EX- 
PRESSING THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  REGARDING  THE  COM- 
BAT USE  OP  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 
AS  AN  INSTRUMENTALITY  OF 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  PERCTY  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  409)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  combat  use  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  as  an  instrumentality  of 
foreign  policy,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading. ) 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  14,  1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3778)  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Kaysinger  Bluff  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Osage  River  Basin,  Mo.,  to  the 
Harry  S.  Tnunan  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Mo. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  A  FAMILY  AS- 
SISTANCE PLAN— AMENDMENT 

AMEMDHXNT  NO.  634 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  16311)  to  authorize  a 
family  assistance  plan  providing  basic 
benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children,  to  provide  incentives  for  em- 
ployment and  training  to  improve  the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members  of 
such  families,  to  achieve  greater  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  recipients  under 
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the  Federal -State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  otherwise  improve  su(^ 
programs,  and  for  other  purpoees,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadce  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 


The  hearing  wUl  be  held  on  May  25, 
1970,  at  10  ajn..  in  Room  6226,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclnsion  in  the 
RxcoRB  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery, 
Room  6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


AMENDMENT    OF    FOREIGN    MILI- 
TARY SALES  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   MO.    SSS 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  amend- 
ments, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  imder  the  w»Pi"o- 
priate  heading.) 

AICXirDMXMT    NO.    63t 

Mr.  DOMINICJK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  15628,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

AMENOXENT   NO.    SfT 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  House 
bill  15628,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AKENDMXNT    NO.    638 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  15628,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AKXNBUKNT   MO.   636 

Mr.  (30RE  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  15628,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.       

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AN  AMENDMENT 

NO.   630 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
nUnois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haruce)  .  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  620  to 
H.R.  15628,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT LAND  (CLAIMS  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINOe.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  JudlclauT  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Ju- 
dicial Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce  a 
hearing  tea  the  consideration  of  S.  3292. 
This  bill  deals  with  Government  land 
claims  In  AilaoDa  and  CalUamla. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  JUDICIAL 
REVIEW  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION  DECISIONS 
BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  a 
hearing  for  the  consideration  of  S.  3597. 
This  bill  deals  with  judicial  review  of 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  May  22, 
1970.  at  10  a  jn.,  in  Room  6226,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  lor  Inclusion  in  the 
Record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  Room 
6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


CORRECTION  OF  NOTICE  OP  HEAR- 
INGS ON  S.  3678.  FOREKjN  BANK- 
ING SECRECTy 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pboxiure).  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
Senator  Proxidre  announcing  the  cor- 
rection of  notice  of  hearings  on  S.  3678. 
Foreign  Banking  Secrecy,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
CoRBBcnoN  or  Nones  or  Hxauncs  on  8.  3678, 
FouBN  BaNKiNc  SscuecT 
Mr.  PaoxMUX.  Mr.  President,  on  May  12, 
1970  I  announced  that  the  8ubooiniaitt«e  on 
Plnanclal  InstltuUons  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hearings  on 
8.  S678,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  require  insured  banks  to 
mamtaln  certain  records,  to  reqidpe  that 
certain  transactions  in  United  States  cur- 
rency be  reported  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  that  time  I  abated  that  the  bearings  wlU 
be  held  on  June  1,  2,  3  and  4,  1970.  However, 
there  has  been  a  change  In  the  Commit- 
tee schedule,  and  I  wish  to  announce  that 
Instead  of  holding  these  bearings  on  the 
aforementioned  dates,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  wlU  conduct  the  hear- 
ings on  Monday  through  Friday,  June  8 
through  12,  1970.  Hearings  wlU  begin  each 
day  at  10  AM.  in  room  6802  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  In  oonnectlan  with  these 
hearings  should  notify  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Mc- 
Lean. Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  room  6300,  New  Senate  OSes 
Building,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20510;  telephone 
225-7391. 


talk  across  this  land  of  ours  about  hu- 
man decency  and  human  dignity.  For 
the  m(ost  part,  this  talk  has  been  aimed 
as  criticism  of  our  own  Government  and 
our  own  system. 

Great  concern  is  being  expressed 
throughout  America  about  humanity 
and  the  humane  treatment  of  people. 

But  not  enough  is  being  said  in  behalf 
of  one  small  segment  of  humanity  which 
suffers  daily  from  inhumanity.  I  refer  to 
the  1,500  or  so  Americans  being  held 
prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  women  and  children,  who  are  the 
famiUes  of  these  prisoners,  do  not  com- 
prise a  large  number  of  our  citizens.  But 
their  suffering  is  so  acute  and  so  deep — 
and  so  long  drawn  out — that  their  sor- 
T9V  far  outweighs  their  numbers. 

I  dan  conceive  of  little  that  can  be 
more  tragic  than  the  sight  of  a  woman 
pleading  to  know  whether  she  is  a  wife 
or  a  widow.  Counter  to  every  precept  of 
human  dignity,  the  Communist  leaders 
of  North  Vietnam  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  accept  even  the  most  minimal 
responsibility  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
men  they  have  captured  during  the 
course  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Undo-  the  agreed  standards  of  hu- 
mane treatment  they  are  supposed  to 
notify  the  Government  of  the  men  cap- 
tured that  they  are  being  held  and  where 
they  are  being  held.  They  are  also  sup- 
posed to  provide  medical  care  and  an 
adequate  diet  for  the  men.  Finally,  they 
are  supposed  to  allow  at  least  limited 
communications  between  the  men  and 
their  families. 

We  do  not  know  for  sure  what  kind  trf 
treatment  the  Americans  being  held  cap- 
tive are  getting  from  the  Communists. 
We  do  not  know  because  we  have  little 
or  no  Information  about  most  of  these 
men. 

Failure  of  the  Oommimists  even  to 
notify  the  XJS.  Government  that  the  men 
have  been  captured  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  humane  treatment  provisions  con- 
cerning prisoners  of  war.  And  refusal  of 
the  Conmianists  to  allow  them  to  write 
to  their  families  or  receive  letters  from 
their  families  is  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty  to  humanity. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  emo- 
tional outpouring  generated  by  events  In 
Southeast  Asia  will  not  be  confined  to 
attacks  upon  our  own  Government. 
Surely,  some  of  it  should  be  directed  at 
the  people  in  Hanoi  in  the  interest  of  our 
American  prisoners  of  war. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


THE  1TOEATMENT  OP  OUR  PRISON- 
ERS   OP    WAR    A    TRAVESTY    ON 

HUMAN  DECENCY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  we  have  heard  much 


CHAIRMAN  TRAIN  WARNS  OF  SERI- 
OUS ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLU- 
TION FROM  SST 

Mr.  PROXMHtt.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  12  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  heard  testimony  from  Russell 
Train.  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
from  Gordon  MacDonald.  a  member  of 
that  Council.  The  bulk  of  their  testimony 
was  addressed  to  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  proceeding  with  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport  The 
information  whldi  Mr.  Train  and  Dr. 
MacDonald  gave  as  Is  so  vital  and  so 
timely  that  I  feel  U  ahonkl  be  made  more 
i«adUy  available  to  aU  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  iiubUe. 
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Mr.  Train  discussed  two  crucial  en- 
vironmental issues:  The  airport  noise  we 
must  expect  from  the  SST  and  the  pos- 
sibly very  damaging  atmospheric  effects 
of  the  SST.  With  respect  to]  the  airport 
noise  question,  Mr.  Train  announced  to 
us  a  commitment  by  the  administration 
that— 

The  guld«llne8  with  respect  jto  noise  cer- 
tification of  the  supersonic  clvlBan  transport 
should  assure  that  the  nolae  ei^lronment  In 
the  vicinity  of  airports  at  tha  time  of  the 
Introduction  of  supersonics  will  not  be  de- 
graded In  any  way. 

In  the  course  of  questioning  it  became 
clear  that  in  order  to  fulfill  lihis  commit- 
ment to  avoid  degradation  of  the  noise 
environment,  it  will  in  all  ptobability  be 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  SST  from  land- 
ing at  most  of  our  existing  major  air 
ports.  Let  me  quote  Mr.  Train 

I  believe  that  If  we  set  our  standard  for 
the  supersonic  aircraft  In  a  way  which  In 
sured  that  the  noise  environ  nent  In  and 
around  our  airports  will  not  be  degraded, 
that  It  wiU  be  exceedingly  dlfflc  ult  If  not  im- 
possible for  the  SST  as  preseatly  designed 
and  the  Concorde  as  we  nov  know  It  to 
operate  from  U.S.  airports. 


nbt 


pfototype  of  a 

be  able  to 

seems, 

asked  Mr. 

irhat  techni- 

in  overcom- 

Mr.  Train 

In  sideline 
<  nvlronmental 
which  I  have 
we  think  It 


t  le  chances  of 
I  able    airplane 
as  the  noise 
are  alter- 
well  lead  to  a 


Continued  funding  of  a 
plane  which  will  probably 
operate  from  existing  U.S.  airports 
in  my  judgment,  absurd. 
Train  and  Dr.  MacDonald 
cal  progress  was  being  made 
Ing  this  airport  noise  problei  a 
replied: 

The  present   level   of  research 
noise,   as   well   as   the   other 
problems  and  uncertainties  to 
referred,  is  not  at  a  level  that 
should  be. 

Dr.  MacDonald  added: 

Using  current  technology 
obtaining    an    economically    v 
and  meeting  what  we  propos4 
criterion  are  slim.  However,  tqere 
naUves  ahead  that  might  very 
quieter  engine. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  ttat  Congress 
would  be  wise  to  refrain  frqm  appropri- 
ating any  more  funds  for  priototype  con- 
struction until  these  "altem4tives  ahead" 
have  materialized. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  SST 
flights  on  the  upper  atm^here,  Mr. 
Train  and  Dr.  MacDonald  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  simply  do  not  know 
at  this  time  what  these  efle«ts  might  be. 
Substantial  additional  moUture  will  he 
Introduced  into  the  stratosphere.  This 
moistxire  may  destroy  some  fraction  of 
the  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  leading  to 
an  increase  in  the  ultraviolet  radiation 
which  reaches  the  earth.  This  moisture 
may  also  Increase  our  cloud  cover.  Again 
I  quote  Mr.  Train: 

The  Increased  water  content  coupled  with 
tjie  natural  Increase  oould  I^ad  In  a  few 
years  to  a  sun  shielding  cloud  cpver  with  seri- 
ous consequences  on  climate  .  .  .  The  effects 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  before  any 
country  proceeds  with  a  maaaive  introduc- 
tion of  supersonic  transporta.  I 


Dr.  MacDonald  concurred: 

This  U  potentially  such  a  sl|nlflcant  prob- 
lem that  we  really  must  understand  it  be- 
fore proceeding  in  any  way  to  ^ter  the  water 
vapor  content  of  this  part  of  tfte  atmosphwe. 

Again,  I  submit  that  degress  should 
listen  to  the  administration's  own  ex- 
perts. We  should  wait  untillthese  atmos- 


pheric effects  have  been  much  more 
thoroughly  evaluated  before  we  continue 
with  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  agency  responsible  for 
SST  development,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  has  not  submitted  the 
documentation  on  the  enviroiunental  ef- 
fects of  this  program  which  is  required 
under  section  102  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  Congress 
should  insist  that  this  act  be  complied 
with  before  considering  appropriation 
requests  for  this  or  any  other  program 
with  major  environmental  consequences. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Train's  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  in  Government  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmint   or   ths   Honorable   Russeli,   E. 
Train.   Chaoiman,    Councii.   on    Environ- 
mental QtTALrrT.  Before  the  SuBcoMiirr- 
TEB  ON  Economy  in  Government  or  the 
Joint  Economic  CoMMmTE,  Mat  12.  1970 
Chairman     Proxmire,     members     of     the 
Committee:  As  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  I  am  responding  to 
your    Invitation    to    discuss    environmental 
considerations  which  should  enter  into  Fed- 
eral   transportation    expenditure    decisions 
and  specifically  the  decision  as  to  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport.  I  am  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Gordon  J.  P.  MacDonald, 
a  member  of  our  Council  and  a  scientist  with 
considerable    background    In    the    scientific 
issues  Involved. 

At  the  outset  I  should  make  clear  that  the 
mandate  of  the  Council  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  Is  to  advise  the 
President  concerning  the  environmental  as- 
pects of  Federal  government  programs  and 
activities.  The  goal  of  the  Act  is  to  assure 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practical,  en- 
vironmental considerations  are  given  careful 
attention  and  appropriate  weight  at  all 
stages  of  the  planning  and  decision-making 
process  in  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  en- 
vironmental considerations  are  not  the  only 
considerations  relevant  to  this  process. 

I  turn  now  to  the  views  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  on  the  environmen- 
tal considerations  that  would  be  relevant  to 
the  development  of  a  fleet  of  supersonic 
transports.  The  question  of  a  civilian  super- 
sonic transport  is  Important  In  Its  own  right 
but  has  a  broader  significance  because  of 
the  problems  and  opportunities  that  we  as 
a  nation  face  In  the  years  ahead.  In  the 
case  of  the  supersonic  transport  our  great 
technological  strength  provides  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  significant  advance 
in  aviation.  Tet  we  must  assess  whether  such 
progress  In  aviation  represents  progress  for 
society — for  our  whole  society.  We  must  at 
all  times  be  careful  that  we  do  not  pursue 
technology  simply  for  the  sake  of  technology 
simply  for  Its  own  sake — but  rather  for  Its 
contribution  to  human  welfare.  There  Is  a 
growing  awareness  that,  with  certain  tech- 
nological advances,  come  social  and  en- 
vironmental costs  that  are  difficult  to  quan- 
tify but  that  must  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. What  Is  true  for  aviation  Is  also  true 
for  many  other  technologies.  In  the  years 
ahead  we  must  assess  the  full  consequences 
of  technological  advance  well  ahead  of  the 
deployment  of  that  technology. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  specific  environmental  aspects  of  the 
development  of  a  supersonic  fleet,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  four  points : 

1.  The  Administrations  program  is  for  the 
design,  development,  fabrication,  assembly 
and  a  hundred  hour  flight  test  of  two  iden- 


tical prototype  supersonic  transportation 
aircraft.  In  and  of  themselves  the  two  pro- 
totype models  would  not  give  rise  to  en- 
vironmental problems  provided  appropriate 
precautions  are  taken  with  regard  to  their 
test  flights. 

2.  The  final  decision  with  respect  to  the 
production  of  further  sujiersonlcs  will  de- 
pend on  a  number  of  factors.  Including  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  aspecU,  as  well  as 
envlornmental  considerations.  The  Admin- 
istration's program  has  carefully  separated 
prototype  development  from  possible  future 
commercial  production.  I  would  hope  that 
before  the  time  that  a  decision  must  be  made 
with  regard  to  production,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  assess  correctly  the  environmental 
costs  of  full-scale  production  and  operation. 
In  the  decision  to  proceed  with  prototype 
development.  It  has  been  Implicit  that  a 
decision  to  proceed  with  commercial  produc- 
tion would  not  be  made  In  the  absence  of 
a  satisfactory  resolution  of  environmental 
problems. 

3.  The  U.S.  Government,  together  with  a 
lew  other  nations,  has  taken  the  environ- 
mental lead  throughout  the  world  in  pro- 
hibiting supersonic  flights  over  any  land 
area  of  the  United  States.  The  proposed  rules 
issued  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion governing  overland  flights  effectively 
forbid  flights  at  speeds  which  would  pro- 
duce  a  detectable   boom   at  the  ground. 

4.  The  environmental  problems  I  will  dis- 
cuss are  of  concern  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  also  to  those  nations  that  are 
proceeding  with  the  development  of  super- 
sonic transports,  to  those  nations  whose  air- 
lines might  fly  a  supersonic  transport  and 
Indeed  to  all  nations  of  the  world.  I  will 
return  to  this  point. 

At  present  the  most  significant  unresolved 
environmental  problem  I  see  for  the  super-w- 
sonlc  transport  is  the  high  level  of  noise  in 
the  vicinity  of  airports  Because  of  Its  rela- 
tively steep  degree  of  climb,  the  SST  will 
actually  create  less  community  noise  In  the 
direction  of  its  flight  path  than  present  sub- 
sonic jet  aircraft.  The  SST  also  generates  less 
noise  on  approach.  However,  the  current  de- 
sign of  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  and 
of  the  Concorde  leads  to  a  noise  fleld  radiated 
perpendicular'  to  the  runway,  called  "sideline 
noise."  that  is  substantially  greater  than 
that  of  the  conventional  subsonic  Jets.  In 
terms  of  the  measures  used  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  assess  annoyance, 
the  SST  would  be  three  to  four  times  louder 
than  current  FAA  sideline  noise  standards 
and  four  to  five  times  louder  than  the  747. 
In  terms  of  noise  pressure,  the  sideline  noise 
level  would  also  be  substantially  higher  than 
that  of  subsonic  Jets  meeting  the  FAA  re- 
quirements. 

I  doubt  that  communities  adjacent  to  our 
large  international  airports  will  accept  this 
added  noise  burden  If  It  should  extend 
beyond  airport  boundaries — a  circumstance 
which  seems  likely  In  the  case  of  most  exist- 
ing airport  faclUtles.  This  is  a  view  that  I 
believe  is  shared  by  a  majority  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  airports.  Fur- 
thermore, the  discomfort  and  hazard  to 
those  actually  on  the  airport  site — both  pas- 
sengers and  service  personnel — will  require 
careful  attention. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sideline 
noise  problem  can  be  solved  by: 

1.  Technical  Improvements  to  the  air- 
plane. 

a.  Confining  noise  to  the  airport. 

3.  Converting  communities  near  airports 
Into  Industrial  or  commercial  areas. 

4.  Developing  new  airports. 

With  regard  to  technical  improvements,  It 
U  doubtful  that  current  technology  can  pro- 
duce the  required  lowering  of  noise  levels  and 
stlU  carry  a  viable  payload.  If  Indeed  new 
technology  Is  to  be  the  solution  of  the  future, 
then  there  should  be  greater  emphasis  on 
research  and  development  of  a  quieter  engine. 

As  to  the  other  possible  soluUons,  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  practicable  to  confine  the  noise 
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projected  by  the  SST  to  the  airport.  Most 
airports  were  designed  many  years  ago  and 
were  not  built  In  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  sideline  noise.  Redevelopment 
of  area.^  near  airports  would  require  an  In- 
vestment on  the  order  of  billions  of  dollars;  It 
seems  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  country 
would  undertake  Investment  of  such  magni- 
tude simply  to  provide  for  the  supersonic 
transport.  Doubtless,  some  new  airports  must 
be  constructed  to  facilitate  the  traffic  volume 
forecast  by  1980.  Adequate  land  planning  In 
such  cases  could  mitigate  sideline  noise.  At 
the  same  time,  we  beUeve  It  Important  to 
establish  now  and  maintain  the  principle 
that  the  noise  environment  In  the  vicinity 
of  all  our  airports  Is  not  to  be  degraded  In 
any  way.  Furthermore,  the  problem  of  side- 
line noise  at  airports  Is  not  Just  a  domestic 
matter.  Other  countries  are  developing  super- 
sonic transports  with  comparable  high  side- 
line noise  characteristics  and  they  will,  with- 
out question,  wish  to  use  our  airports. 
Further,  noise  problems  at  International  air- 
ports abroad  will  be  as  severe  as  our  own. 

I  now  ttirn  to  a  potential  problem  which 
has  not  received  the  attention  It  deserves. 
The  supersonic  transport  will  fly  at  an  alti- 
tude between  60.000  to  70,000  feet.  It  wUl 
place  Into  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  large 
quantities  of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen 
oxides  and  particulate  matter.  This  part  of 
the  atmosphere  Is  to  a  substantial  extent 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere.  For 
example,  on  the  average,  18  months  are  re- 
quired for  a  water  molecule  Introduced  Into 
the  atmosphere  at  65,000  feet  to  find  Its  way 
to  the  lower  atmosphere.  A  fleet  of  600  Amer- 
ican SSTs  and  Concordes  flying  In  this  re- 
gion of  the  atmosphere  could,  over  a  period 
of  years.  Increase  the  water  content  by  as 
much  as  50  to  100  percent.  This  could  be 
very  signlflcant  because  observations  Indicate 
that  the  water  vapor  content  of  the  strato- 
sphere has  already  Increased  about  50  per- 
cent over  the  last  flve  years  due  presumably 
to  national  processes,  although  there  Is  a 
posslbUlty  which  should  be  researched  that 
subsonic  Jets  have  been  contributing  to  this 
Increase. 

Water  In  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  can 
have  two  effects  of  practical  significance. 
First,  It  would  affect  the  balance  of  heat  in 
the  entire  atmosphere  leading  to  a  warmer 
average  surface  temperature.  Calculations  on 
the  magnitude  of  this  increased  temperature 
are  most  uncertain  but  probably  it  would  be 
on  the  order  of  .2  to  .3°  F.  Secondly,  water 
vapor  would  react  so  as  to  destroy  some  frac- 
tion of  the  ozone  that  Is  resident  In  this  part 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  practical  conse- 
quences of  such  a  destruction  could  be  that 
the  shielding  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to 
penetrating  and  potentially  highly  dangeroiic 
ultraviolet  radiation  Is  decreased.  As  In  the 
case  of  surface  temperature,  we  do  not  have 
adequate  knowledge  on  which  to  make  secure 
Judgments  as  to  the  practical  significance  of 
the  effect  of  water  on  the  ozone.  Finally,  the 
Increased  water  content  coupled  with  the 
natural  Increase  could  lead  in  a  few  years 
to  a  sun  shielding  cloud  cover  with  serious 
consequences  on  climate. 

Clearly  the  effects  of  supersonics  on  the 
atmosphere  are  of  Importance  to  the  whole 
world.  Any  attempt  to  predict  those  effects 
is  necessarUy  highly  speculative  at  this  time. 
The  effects  shovild  be  thoroughly  understood 
before  any  country  proceeds  with  a  massive 
introduction  of  supersonic  transports. 

There  are  other  potential  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  of  supersonics;  for  ex- 
ample, the  effect  of  sonic  booms  over  water 
on  ship  crews  and  passengers  and  on  nest- 
ing birds  on  iscriated  Islands.  However,  I  will 
not  discuss  these  as  I  have  tried  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  what  I  consider  the  two  most 
important  Issue* — ^namely,  noise  In  and 
around  alrp<Hta  and  atmospheric  effects. 

In  view  of  the  known  and  potential  en- 
vironmental Impacts  of  the  opeiaticHi  of  a 
fleet  of  supersonic  transports,  I  make  three 


speclflc,  positive  proposals  for  environmental 
protection  at  this  time. 

1.  The  guidelines  with  respect  to  noise  cer- 
tiflcatlon  of  the  supersonic  civilian  transport 
should  assure  that  the  noise  environment 
In  the  vicinity  of  airports  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  supersonics  wlU  not  be  de- 
graded In  any  way.  As  technology  advances, 
permitted  noise  levels  should  be  reduced 
and  these  reductions  likewise  applied  to  the 
supersonic  transport. 

2.  We  should  mcrease  substantially  the 
level  of  Investment  In  research  on  the  en- 
vironmental problems  associated  with  the 
SST.  Our  knowledge  about  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  supersonic  Is  clearly 
inadequate.  Par  greater  emphasis  should  be 
devoted  to  research  and  development  pro- 
grams leading  to  an  engine  having  a  sub- 
stantially reduced  noise  level.  'Further,  an 
Integrated  research  should  be  undertaken 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
ents introduced  by  the  supersonic  transput 
Into  high  altitudes.  Such  a  research  pro- 
gram should  Include  not  only  determining 
current  changes  In  this  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere but  projected  changes  resulting  from 
supersonic  transport  operations. 

3.  The  United  SUtes  should  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  discussing  present  and  potential  en- 
vlronmenUl  problems  of  SST  operations  with 
other  nations.  Discussions  should  certainly 
take  place  among  those  countries  currently 
developing  supersonic  transports.  Further, 
the  whole  Issue  of  the  supersonic  transport 
and  Its  environmental  consequences  should 
be  considered  for  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  conference  on  the  environment  to 
be  held  In  1972. 

This  Administration  endorses  my  first  pro- 
I>osal  and  regulations  to  this  effect  will  be 
Issued.  I  have  discussed  the  second  and  third 
proposals  within  this  Administration  and  can 
report  very  definite  agreement  In  principle. 
However,  the  shortness  of  time  has  simply 
made  it  Impossible,  In  view  of  budgetary  and 
related  considerations,  to  obtain  final,  formal 
clearance. 

In  assessing  the  feaslblUty  of  SST  opera- 
tions we  should  accept  the  likelihood  that 
other  nations  will  come  to  be  as  concerned 
about  the  environmental  consequences  as 
we  are,  and  that  there  wlU  be  a  "domlixo 
effect"  from  our  own  environmental  pro- 
tections. Our  prohibition  against  sonic  boom 
over  U.S.  territory  and  our  concern  about 
airport  noise,  for  example,  will  surely  be 
echoed  abroad.  I  think  It  essential  that  the 
SST  not  be  considered  simply  as  a  domestic 
Issue.  By  lU  very  nature.  Its  implications  are 
worldwide  In  scope,  and  It  Is  important  that 
we  approach  the  matter  aa  an  international 
concern.  Those  of  us  who  possess  the  capacity 
for  developing  and  Introducing  new  tech- 
nologies Into  the  world  have  a  very  special 
re^onslbUlty  for  Insuring  In  advance  that 
such  technologies  do  not,  on  balance,  create 
serious  long-term  environmental  emergencies 
for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

All  of  this  Is  to  say,  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
outset,  that  we  are  entering  an  age  when 
there  is  a  determination  that  the  Impact  of 
new  technology  on  the  environment  be  ex- 
amined closely.  We  wlU  continue  to  keep 
the  environmental  aq>ects  ot  SST  develop- 
ment under  review  and  I  know  that  the  De- 
partments share  our  concern  that  degrada- 
tion of  the  environment  must  be  avoided. 

I  repeat  that  the  current  program  Is  for 
prototype  develc^ment  only.  The  Adminis- 
tration remains  committed  to  the  view  that 
commercial  development  of  the  SST  will  not 
be  undertaken  unless  and  until  the  signifi- 
cant environmental  problems  and  uncertain- 
ties are  satisfactorily  resolved. 


AIR    AND    WATER    POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1970,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  summoned  this  Nation  to  act  now 


to  preserve  and  protect  our  environment. 
In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  seek  to  assess  blame  for  the 
severe  problems  we  lace.  He  stressed  that 
the  damage  to  our  environment  resulted 
"not  so  much  from  choices  made,  as 
from  choices  neglected ;  not  from  malign 
intention,  but  from  failure  to  take  into 
account  the  full  consequences  of  our 
actions." 

President  Nixon  emphasized  that  we 
could  succeed  only  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  Government  at  all  levels  and 
"with  the  aid  of  industry  and  private 
groups." 

Yesterday,  the  International  Paper  Co. 
announced  it  will  spend  ?101  million  over 
the  next  4  years  In  a  companywlde  pro- 
gram to  control  air  and  water  pollution 
at  all  of  its  operating  mills  and  plants. 

I  feel  it  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  ail  International  Paper  Co.  mills 
will  have  both  primary  and  secondary 
waste  water  treatment  systems  and  that 
they  will  remove  99  percent  of  all  par- 
ticulate matter  from  their  plant 
emissions. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  constructive 
action  by  the  private  sector  must  be  en- 
couraged if  we  are  to  reach  the  goal  out- 
lined by  President  Nixon: 

The  rescue  of  our  natural  habitat  as  a 
place  both  habitable  and  hospitable  to  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  describing  the  International 
Paper  Co.'s  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iNTXaNATIONAL   PAPER    CO.'S   I>ROGRAM 

New  York,  May  13,  1970. — International 
Paper  Company  will  spend  $101  million  over 
the  next  four  years  to  complete  its  program 
to  control  air  and  water  pc^utlon  at  all  of 
the  company's  UJS.  mills  and  plants,  Edward 
B.  wtnTTian  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  annoimced  today  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  shareholders  hMe. 

The  company-wide  program  will  provide 
every  operating  mill  with  primary  and  sec- 
ondary waste  water  treatment  systems,  uti- 
lize the  latest  technology  to  remove  from  the 
air  over  99%  of  all  particulate  matter  com- 
ing from  Its  pulp  and  pi4>er  mills,  and  adapt 
new  technical  developments  to  control  mill 
odors. 

Mr.  Hlnman  pointed  out  that  In  the  last 
five  years  alone  the  company  has  spent  more 
than  923  million  at  existing  mills  and  plants 
on  facilities  designed  solely  to  Improve  water 
and  air  conditions.  Many  other  capital  in- 
vestments for  projects  othtt  than  those  spe- 
cifically for  pollution  control  have  had  re- 
lated beneficial  Impact  on  environmental 
conditions,  he  added. 

One  such  program,  for  example,  involves 
the  construction  of  a  $76  million  pulp  and 
paper  mill  in  Tlconderoga,  New  York,  to  re- 
place an  old  mill  there. 

The  new  Tlconderoga  mill  wlU  Include  the 
most  modern  water  and  air  treatment  fa- 
cilities ever  Installed  in  North  America.  Puri- 
fied water  from  the  treatment  system  will  be 
diffused  in  Lake  Champlaln  in  such  a  way 
that  the  biological  and  esthetic  values  will 
not  be  altered.  The  mill  is  also  expected  to 
be  virtually  odor-free.  The  old  Tlconderoga 
pulp  mill  will  be  shut  down  by  the  end  of 
1970  as  the  new  mill  starts  up.  Remaining 
operations  at  the  old  mill  wlU  be  phased  out 
late  In  1971. 

The  company  said  that  by  1974,  highly 
efficient  water  treatment  systems  wlU  be 
Installed  at  all  of  tte  company's  operating 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States. 
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Tbes«  treatment  «y8t«mfl  will  remove  all 
aetUeable  solids  from  w«Bt«  wster  and  en- 
able the  company  to  meet  st&nd^ds  for  bio- 
logical oxygen  demand.  Water  so  treated  does 
not  adversely  affect  the  complicated  life 
chain  In  natural  waters  from ,  bacteria  to 
plankton  to  plants  and  fish  life,    i 

The  company  reported  that  ptiojects  total- 
ing $33  million  of  the  HOI  mllUon  program 
have  actually  started.  As  a  resuldof  programs 
conducted  in  past  years.  I-P  now  has  primary 
water  treatment  at  12  of  lU  n  mllU  and 
some  form  of  secondary  treatment  at  6  mills. 
Projects  now  under  way  Include  secondary 
treatment  systems  to  be  installed  at  I-P 
mills  In  Georgetown.  South  Carolina:  Pa- 
nama City,  Florida;  Mobile.  Alibama:  Moss 
Point,  Mississippi;  Cortnth.'-New  York;  and 
Jay,  Maine.  A  secondary  watef'  treatment 
system  has  Just  been  completed; at  the  com- 
pany's mlU  In  Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas. 

Programs  related  to  air  Improvement  to 
be  started  this  year  wlU  involve  mills  at 
Natchez.  Mississippi;  Tonawandf.  New  York; 
Panama  City.  Mobile.  Georgetown,  and  Jay. 
Between  1971  and  1974  slmll4r  water  and 
air  treatment  will  be  Installed  ot  modernized 
at  the  other  operating  mills  of  the  company 
In  the  United  States.  Of  the  klOl  million 
program  annoiinced  today  the  tompany  ex- 
pects that  a  total  of  $45  mliubn  wlUhave 
been  Invested  In  water  treatment  ^^ems 
and  that  an  additional  »56  mllljon  will  nave 
been  invested  In  applying  the ;  latest  tech- 
nological developments  to  thi  control  of 
all  emissions  to  the  air.  including  the  pun- 
gent odor  characteristic  of  krafi  paper  mills. 
Mr.  TTinman  told  shareholderB  today,  "All 
of  these  activities  are  part  of  yoiir  company's 
commitment  to  a  cleaner,  beljter  America. 
Our  program  Is  not  designed  merely  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  existing  legblatlon — this 
is  a  program  to  do  what  Is  n^it  as  Indus- 
Olal  dtlaens  In  our  communities  and  our 
nation — In  keeping  with  our  itated  policy. 
We  believe  that  we  can  complete  this  pro- 
gram for  a  better  envlronmenlj  without  In- 
terrupting our  planned  growthi  or  adversely 
affecting  achievement  of  our  broflt  objec- 
tives." [ 

In  discussing  I-P's  programs  In  support  of 
the  naUonal  search  for  a  quaiUty  environ- 
ment, Mr.  ntriTTtan  miao  noted  tfcat  the  com- 
pany was  deeply  involved  In  ;  environment 
and  ecology  In  its  role  as  owner  and  manager 
of  mllllona  of  acres  of  tlmberlatid. 

Be  said  that  the  company  lias  a  staff  of 
professional  foresters  who  are  trained  ecol- 
oglsts  and  conaervatlonlsta. 

"Good  forest  management,  ^hlch  la  their 
Job.  is  good  environmental  practice",  Mr. 
winm«n  said.  "Well  managed  tree  farms,  in 
addition  to  producing  the  continuous  crops 
of  trees  essential  to  our  business,  provide 
many  environmental  benefits  4"  well.  Under 
our  programs  of  multiple  use  many  of  the 
benefits  of  the  managed  forest;  are  available 
to  be  shared  by  the  public." 

Among  these  benefits  he  llited  are:  the 
role  of  the  forest  In  preventlnf  erosion,  col- 
lecting rainfall  for  later  release  as  pxire  water 
into  streams  and  lakes;  the  fo<jd  and  shelter 
provided  by  young,  growing  fotests  for  wild- 
life; the  road  systems  built  aqd  maintained 
toy  the  company,  which  provide  forest  access 
lor  recreatlonlsu  as  well  (s  protection 
against  forest  fires;  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  company's  widespread  forest  areas,  and 
the  laaMT  known  function  of  a  forest  In  its 
normal  growth  pioceas  ol  abaprtolng  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air  and  relea^ng  oxygen. 


LABOR 


WALTER  REDTHER. 
STATESMAN 

Mr.  MELBCMV.  Mr.  Presi^nt,  history 
will  recall  Walter  Reutber  as  a  man  of 
acUon.  of  principle,  and  of  passion  for 
the  troubles  of  hit  fellow  i^ux. 


He  will  be  remembered  as  a  dynamic 
labor  negotiator,  a  pioneer  for  social  re- 
form, an  advocate  for  union  solidarity, 
and  an  outstanding  American. 

His  achievements  for  organized  labor 
ranged  from  the  first  proflt-shsu-ing  plan 
to  a  cost-of-living  escalator  in  DAW  con- 
tracts. While  the  membership  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  grew  to  1.6  million 
employees,  Reuther  succeeded  in  increas- 
ing wage  scales  of  his  members  from  the 
%b  a  day  in  Henry  Ford's  day  to  the  cur- 
rent level  of  more  than  $5  an  hour  in 
wages  and  fringe  benefits. 

But  his  contributions  to  the  Nation  far 
surpassed  the  Iwundaries  of  normal  labor 
activities.  He  was  on  the  forefront  of 
struggles  to  Improve  human  relations.  He 
stood  firmly  and  proudly  on  the  forward 
ranks  of  civil  rights  marches  and  placed 
his  full  weight  behind  efforts  to  eliminate 
all  barriers  for  full  citizenship  to  all 
Americans,  whether  union  members  or 
not. 

I  was  privileged  to  speak  at  last 
month's  UAW  annual  convention  at 
which  Reuther  was  reelected  for  his  13th 
term  as  president.  The  convention  was  a 
spirited  one,  one  that  reflected  the  ur- 
gent need  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  every  citizen.  With  Reuther's  strong 
leadership,  the  convention  delegates 
strongly  endorsed  measures  to  rid  our 
environment  of  air  and  water  pollution 
and  to  take  steps  to  make  all  citizens 
aware  of  the  potential  effects  of  an  eco- 
logical disaster. 

At  this  same  convention,  Reuther  and 
his  membership  put  Industry  on  notice 
that  the  UAW  was  as  concerned  about 
pollution  within  the  factory  as  the  pol- 
lution emerging  from  the  smokestacks  or 
sewer  pipes.  High  on  the  bargaining 
agenda  for  this  simimer's  negotiations 
with  the  automobile  manufacturers  are 
strong  safeguards  against  occupational 
health  and  safety  hazards.  This  is  a  long 
neglected  area  and  one  desperately  de- 
serving action  by  Congress.  Accomplish- 
ments in  this  vital  area  will  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Walter  Reuther — an  outstand- 
ing labor  statesman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Walter  Reuther:  Union  Pioneer 
With  Broad  Influence  Far  Beyond  the 
Field  of  Labor, '  written  by  Damon  Stet- 
son, and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  11,  1970;  an  article  en- 
titled "Labor  Movement  Desperately 
Needs  Reuther  Pressure  for  Social  Jus- 
tice," written  by  Frank  Manklewlcz  and 
Tom  Braden,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  12,  1970;  an 
editorial  enUtled  "Pioneer  in  Social 
Creativity,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  11,  1970;  and  an  editorial 
entitled  "Walter  Reuther,"  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  12,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Waltb    RnrrHEa:     Umow    Pionit*    Wrrn 

BaOAO    INFI.VENCK    PAB    BXTONS    THE    FHCLD 

or  Labob 

(By  OaoMUi  Stetson) 

Walter  PhUlp  Beuther  went  to  work  as  a 
bench  hand  at  the  a«e  of  18  and  rose  to  be- 
come a  labor  leader  who  had  a  major  impact 
on  the  economic,  social  and  poUtlcal  affair* 
of  bis  time. 


A  crusader  for  a  better  world,  he  cast  a 
shadow  far  beyond  the  1.3-mllUon-member 
United  Automobile  Workers  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  which  he 
had  headed. 

His  ascendancy  In  the  labor  movement 
marked  a  break  with  the  approach  of  the 
old  line  union  leaders  who  were  Interasted 
primarily  in  winning  a  few  cents  more  an 
hour  for  their  memljers. 

Mr.  Iteuther  challenged  not  only  labor  but 
the  country — and  sometimes  the  world — ^to 
seek  new  and  broader  horizons. 

"The  unfinished  bxislness  of  this  century." 
he  said,  "Is  the  problem  of  maintaining  full 
employment  In  an  expanding  economy  based 
upon  the  fair  and  healthy  relationship  be- 
tween wages,  prices  and  profits  .  .  . 

"Eather  we  shall  use  our  new  machines 
and  technology  to  help  us  create  security 
and  dignity  In  the  construction  of  a  brave 
new  world,  or  the  impact  of  Jet  propulsion 
technology  upon  a  huffing  and  puffing  model  ' 
T  distributive  system  will  dig  our  economic 
graves."  ^ 

Mr.  Reuther.  boyish-looking  even  at  the  ^ 
peak  of  his  career,  had  red  hair  and  was  of 
medium  height  and  solidly  built.  He  was  a 
cool.  Iron-nerved  fighter;  a  shrewd,  hard- 
driving  negotiator;  an  ambitious  social  re- 
former and  an  articulate  public  relations 
man  who  sold  his  Ideas  with  the  fervor  of  a 
missionary. 

Legend  has  it  that  after  a  heated  bargain- 
ing session,  the  late  William  Knudsen,  then 
head  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
turned  to  Mr.  Reuther  and  said: 

"Young  man,  I  wish  you  were  selling  used 
cars  for  me." 

"Used  cars?"  Mr.  Reuther  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Knudsen,  "used  cars  Any- 
one can  sell  new  cars." 

In  a  world  In  which  backslapplng  was 
often  considered  requisite  to  success,  Mr. 
Reuther  was  no  backslapper.  He  was  not  fond 
of  Jesting:  he  frowned  on  poker:  he  was 
frugal  In  his  personal  habits;  he  wore  his 
wedding  ring;  he  eschewed  alcohol  and  didn't 
smoke. 

rnix  or  u)eas 

He  always  crackled  with  Ideas  that  drove 
to  the  heart  of  contemporary  Issues.  By  day. 
he  would  scribble  them  on  a  pad  on  his 
desk — \i8ually  cluttered  with  books  and  re- 
ports— in  his  office  In  Solidarity  House,  the 
U.A.W.  headquarters  on  the  banks  of  the 
Detroit  River  at  8000  East  Jefferson.  At  night, 
he  would  spring  from  bed  to  Jot  down  a  new 
thought. 

A  newspaperman,  noting  "tjf.  Reuther's 
capacity  for  speechmaklng  and  conversation, 
said  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could 
reminisce  about  the  future.  Another  said. 
•Ask  Walter  the  time,  and  he  tells  you  how 
to  make  a  watch." 

Although  some  people  considered  him  cold, 
Mr.  Reuther  inspired  an  almost  fanatical 
loyalty  among  his  subordinates  and  was  ad- 
mired and  liked  by  many  In  high  places,  in- 
cluding President  Kennedy,  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son, Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Some  of  Mr.  Reuther's  admirers  regarded 
him  as  a  Moses  who  had  led  the  working  man 
to  pioneering  achievements  at  the  bargaining 
table— pensions,  pay  increases  based  on  the 
cost  of  living  and  productivity  rises;  supple- 
mentary unemployment  benefits,  profit-shar- 
ing and  early  retirement. 

But  James  R.  Hoffa.  imprisoned  president 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, considered  him  an  antagonist  more 
deadly  than  all  antl-Hoffa  Industrialists  com- 
bined. There  was  a  basic  clash  of  phlloeophy 
between  Mr.  Reuther  and  HofTa.  For  Hoffa, 
unions  were  always  a  business  with  the  basic 
aim  of  achieving  fatter  pay  envelopes.  But 
Mr.  Reuther  rejected  the  cash-register  ap- 
proach alone  and  always  argued  that  labor 
should  seek  to  buUd  a  better  world. 
In  the  late  nlneteea- fifties,  when  corrupt 
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unions  came  under  fire,  Mr.  Reuther  sup- 
ported George  Meany  In  the  clean-up  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  the  ouster  of  Hoffa  and  the 
Teamsters  from  the  AJX.-CJ.O. 

John  L.  Lewis.  President  emeritus  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  once  described  Mr. 
Reuther  as  "a  pseudo-inteUectual  nitwit." 
Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan,  former 
president  of  the  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, once  said  that  Mr.  Reuther  was  "the 
most  dangerous  man  in  Detroit." 

In  1946.  Mr.  Reuther.  who  was  then  39.  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  and  six  years  later  was  elected 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

An  architect  of  the  subsequent  merger  of 
the  C.I.O.  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  1966,  Mr.  Reuther  became  a  vice 
president  of  the  AJL.-C.I.O.  and  a  member 
of  its  executive  board.  He  also  served  as  head 
of  Its  industrial  union  department. 

In  the  years  that  foUowed,  Mr.  Reuther 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  vrtth  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  merged  labor  group,  and  the 
feud  culminated  In  July,  1968,  when  the 
auto  union  withdrew  from  the  A.Pi.-C.I.O., 
moribund  and  undemocratic. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Reuther  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  revitalized  labor  organi- 
zation Involving  a  merger  of  the  auto  union 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  That  merger  brought  the  Alliance 
for  Labor  Action  Into  being  on  May  26,  1969, 
with  3.6  mlUion  members. 

At  one  point  In  1962,  Mr.  Reuther,  dis- 
pleased with  what  he  believed  was  the  stag- 
nation of  the  labor  movement,  considered 
challenging  Mr.  Meany's  leadership,  but  the 
showdovra  did  not  materialize. 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  Mr.  Reuther  and 
Mr.  Meany  had  differences  over  the  Civil 
Rights  March  on  Washington.  Mr.  Reuther 
strongly  supported  the  march,  but  the  A  Ji.- 
C.I.O.  executive  board,  although  expressing 
sympathy  with  civil  rights  objectives,  re- 
frained from  endorsing  the  march  Itself. 

■0A.W.     HALTS     rrS     VVTES 

The  showdown  between  the  two  labor  lead- 
ers came  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968 
after  yectfs  of  disagreement  over  the  di- 
rection and  structure  of  the  merged  labor 
movement. 

In  March,  the  U.A.W.  president  called  for 
a  special  convention  "to  modernize  and  re- 
vitalize" the  AJi.-C.I.O.  executive  board. 
The  29-member  board  agreed,  but  only  on 
the  conditions  that  the  U.A.W.  attend  and 
"accept  the  democratlcaUy  arrived-at  deci- 
sions of  such  a  convention." 

Mr.  Reuther  rejected  the  conditions  and, 
to  apply  pressure  on  the  AFL-CIO,  began 
withholding  the  U.A.W.'s  $1  mllUon  annual 
dues.  On  May  17  the  auto  union  was  sus- 
pended for  the  nonpajrment  of  dues. 

The  final  break  occurred  on  July  3,  when 
the  auto  union  cut  Its  last  tie  with  the  14- 
mlUion-member  A.Fi.-<3J.O.  Mr.  Reuther 
charged  at  the  time  that  the  parent  body's 
leadership  had  become  complacent  and  un- 
democratic. 

Nearly  seven  months  later,  on  Feb.  34. 
1969,  the  ATIj.-CJ.O.  Issued  a  40,000-word 
white  paper  answering  the  charges  accusing 
Mr.  Reuther  of  misrepresentation,  evasion 
and  falsehood  in  what  was  called  a  two-year 
campaign  of  vlllflcatlon  by  the  auto  union 
leader. 

Ignoring  the  criticism,  Mr.  Reuther  went 
ahead  with  plans  to  rehabUitate  labor.  On 
May  26,  the  auto  union  and  the  teamsters — 
the  nation's  two  largest  Independent 
unions — merged  in  the  Alliance  for  Labor 
Action  with  the  objectives  of  organizing  of- 
fice and  Industrial  workers  not  represented 
by  the  A.F.L.-C1.0.  It  was  also  to  direct  Its 
efforts  toward  political  and  social  action. 

The  auto  union  leader,  who  always  en- 
visioned a  greater  day  for  mankind  although 
frequently  deploring  bis  present  i^ght,  was 
an  Inveterate  optimist.  He  looked  forward  to 


the  day  when  the  worker  would  spend  leae 
time  at  his  Job  and  mnre  time  working  on 
a  concerto,  a  painting  or  In  scientific  re- 

"Technologlcal  advances  will  make  that 
possible,"  he  said.  "In  the  future,  an  auto 
worker  may  work  only  10  hours  at  the  fac- 
tory. Culture  will  become  his  main  preoccu- 
pation. Working  for  a  Uvlng  wUl  be  sort  of  a 
hobby." 

When  wlU  this  golden  age  of  factory  work- 
ers-composers begin?  he  was  asked. 

"I  dont  know,"  Mr.  Reuther  replied,  grin- 
ning. "But  Itll  come  sooner  than  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  expects." 

BBOAD    XTNTON    BOLX 

To  B4r.  Reuther  the  theory  that  a  union's 
only  Job  was  to  raise  wages  and  improve 
working  conditions  was  obsolete.  Through 
the  years  he  was  busy  with  production  and 
pricing  problems,  consumer  projects,  cooper- 
ative movements,  civil  rights,  politics  and 
world  affairs,  aU  of  which  he  beUeved  were 
the  legitimate  concern  of  a  modem  union. 

He  contended  that  a  worker's  economic 
needs  were  Inseparably  connected  with 
politics. 

"The  surest  way  to  guarantee  that  your  ice 
box  is  fUled  with  good  food."  he  said,  "Is  to 
see  that  the  ballot  box  is  flUed  with  good 
votes  on  Election  Day." 

Mr.  Reuther  was  always  an  earnest  expo- 
nent of  political  action  by  the  trade  union 
movement.  As  an  officer  of  the  U.A.W.,  the 
C.I.O.  and  the  AJi.-CI.O.,  he  was  an  active 
participant  In  political  campaigns — mostly 
In  directing  strategy  rather  than  in  speech- 
making  or  work  In  the  hustings.  The  political 
action  programs  of  the  U_A.W.  were  unus- 
ually weU  organized  and  well  financed  In 
Michigan  and  other  areas  where  the  U.A.W. 
was  strong. 

He  supported  President  Roosevelt  in  1936, 
1940  and  1944;  President  Truman  in  1948; 
Adlal  Stevenson  In  1962  and  1966;  President 
Kennedy  in  1960,  President  Johnson  In  1964, 
and  Vice  President  Humphrey  in  1968. 

QUXSnON    ON    OBJBCTTVXS 

During  negotiations  with  General  Motors 
on  one  occasion,  a  company  official  raised  a 
question  about  Mr.  Reuther's  objectives.  A 
sharp  exchange  ensued. 

"If  fighting  for  a  more  equal  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  wealth  o*  this  country  Is 
socialistic,"  Mr.  ReuthM  said,  "I  stand  guilty 
of  being  a  Socialist.  " 

One  of  the  most  persistent  threads  run- 
ning through  Mr.  Reuther's  thinking  was 
the  demand  for  a  greater  voice  for  organized 
labor  In  industrial  planning.  Too  often,  he 
maintained,  industrial  leaders  were  In- 
'  teres  ted  in  keeping  production  down  as  a 
means  of  keeping  prices  up. 

vtrw  ON  AtrroiiATioN 

Mr.  Reuther  grew  Increasingly  concerned 
about  the  Impact  of  automation.  Once,  he 
walked  through  a  Ford  plant  and  saw  scores 
of  machines  with  only  a  few  workers  watch- 
ing master  switchboards. 

"Somebody  said  to  me,"  he  later  recalled, 

"  'How  are  you  going  to  collect  union  dues 
from  all  these  machines?"  And  do  you  know 
what  I  said?  I  said,  That's  not  what's  both- 
ering me.  What's  bothering  me  Is,  how  are 
you  going  to  sell  Ford  cars  to  all  of  these 
machines?' " 

Mr.  Reuther  did  not  oppose  automation, 
but  he  did  contend  that  a  balance  ought  to 
be  achieved  between  the  greater  capacity 
made  possible  by  automation  and  the  people's 
pxirchaslng  power.  And  he  felt  that  unions. 
Industry  and  the  government  must  find  ways 
to  employ  workers  displaced  by  machines. 

An  outstanding  objective  of  Mr.  Reuther's 
union  career  was  the  attainment  of  a  guaran- 
teed annual  wage  for  workers.  Such  a  guar- 
antee, he  declared,  would  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  mass  unemployment  at  the  root  by 
shifting  to  the  employer  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment. 


In  March  196S,  be  said  that  his  union 
would  demand,  and  If  necessary,  strike  to 
achieve  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  In  the 
1966  negotiations.  At  that  time.  Mr.  Reuther 
and  the  union  did  not  succeed  In  getting 
precisely  what  he  had  sought,  but  they  did 
negotiate  a  precedent-setting  supplemen- 
tary unemployment  benefit  plan. 

Under  It,  lald-off  workers  received  pay- 
menu  from  a  fund  buUt  up  through  com- 
pany contributions.  The  combination  of  un- 
employment Insurance  and  the  supple- 
mentary loeneflts  meant  that  workers  re- 
ceived about  two-thirds  of  their  regular  take- 
home  pay  during  Uyoffs.  In  subsequent 
negotiations,  the  benefits  were  improved. 

Quite  appropriately,  Mr.  Reuther  was  bom 
Sept.  1,  1907  the  eve  of  Labor  Day.  His  grand- 
parents had  come  to  this  country  In  1892  to 
save  their  son  Valentine  from  military  con- 
scription In  Bismarck's  Germany.  They 
settled   In   Effingham,  111. 

Mr.  Reuther's  father,  Valentine  Beuther. 
moved  to  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  but  lost  none  of 
his  parents'  evangelical  Lutheranlsm  and 
economic  literalism.  The  elder  Reuther  was 
working  for  $1.60  a  day  and  was  nmnlng 
the  local  brewers  union.  He  served  as  head 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly and  at  one  time  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  Congress  on  the  Socialist  ticket. 

There  were  five  children  In  the  Beuther 
famUy — Theodore.  Walter,  Roy.  Victor  and 
Christine.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  when  the 
dishes  were  finished,  Valentine  Reuther 
organized  family  debates  on  social  problems. 
His  sons  learned  their  lessons  well. 

At  16  Walter  Reuther  qxUt  school  and  be- 
came an  apprentice  at  40  cents  an  hour  in 
the  corrugating  plant  of  the  Wheeling  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  seven-day-a-week  Job  denied  him  the 
opportxmlty  to  attend  the  Sunday  afternoon 
family  debates,  so  he  decided  to  mobUlze  a 
protest  against  Sunday  and  hoUday  work. 
Consequently  he  was  fired  and  at  that  early 
stage  bad  won  a  reputation  as  a  youthful 
agitator. 

At  19,  Mr.  Reuther  went  to  Detroit.  His 
first  Job  was  on  a  13-hour  midnight  shift 
at  the  Brlggs  Manufacturing  plant.  Next  he 
talked  his  way  into  a  Job  as  a  tool  and  die 
craftsman  at  tI-06  an  hour  at  the  Highland 
Park  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Within  a  few  years  he  was  boaalng  40  men 
and  was  among  the  most  highly  paid  me- 
chanics In  the  company. 

But  the  yeast  of  ambition  was  working  in 
him.  Averaging  only  a  few  hours  of  sleep  a 
night,  he  finished  high  school  at  evening  ses- 
sions at  Fordaon  High  School  in  Dearborn. 
Next  he  enrolled  at  Wayne  University  in  De- 
troit which  he  attended  for  three  years,  ma- 
joring in  economics  and  sociology. 

When  Norman  Thomas  ran  for  President 
as  a  Socialist  candidate  in  1932.  Mr.  Reuther 
moimted  the  soapbox,  although  be  lata-  re- 
pudiated the  party  as  unreeponsiTe  to  Amer- 
ican needs.  He  and  his  brother  Victor  led 
a  campaign  against  the  establishment  of  a 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  on  the  Wayne 
campus.  But  Mr.  Reuther's  activities  of  those 
days  did  not  deter  the  university  from  con- 
ferring an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  on 
him  18  years  later. 

In  1932,  In  the  midst  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, Mr.  Reuther  was  laid  off  by  Ford 
becaiise,  he  said,  of  his  union  activities.  He 
and  Victor  decided  to  tour  the  world.  With 
about  (450  each,  they  aaUed  from  New  York 
in  steerage  on  an  odyaaey  that  lasted  untU 
1936. 

WtMUCKD  IN  SOVXCT  UNIOM 

They  toured  auto  plants  In  England, 
cycled  across  the  C<»itlnent  and  for  nearly 
two  yean  worked  in  a  Ford-built  plant  in 
Gorki  before  they  continued  on  to  China 
and  home. 

Walter  Reuther  became  a  foreman  in  the 
Soviet  plant  but  acquired  no  fondness  for 
Communism,  which  he  later  fou^t  so  sue- 
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e«8fully  in  the  UJV.W.  He  dlf  however  ad- 
mire the  Soviet  people  and  tl  lelr  adaptation 
of  new  technical  Ideas. 

On  his  return  to  Detroit!  Mr.  Reuther 
found  a  job  in  a  tool  and  dlejshop  and  la^ 
at  the  Temstedt  plant  of  C3en|eral  Motors.  He 
promptly  Joined  the  U  AWs  West  Side  Lo- 
cal 174  which  was  weak  at  Uie  Ume  because 
of  workers-  fears  of  reprtsaU  lor  Joining. 

In  193«  Mr.  Reuther  was  el«cted  a  delegate 
to  the  UA.W.'s  convention  to  South  Bend. 
Ind.  The  treasurer  gave  him  U  for  wpe'"**— 
It  was  all  the  local  had— and  he  hitchhiked 
to  the  convention. 

|«T»   srr-DOWN    STRIKES 

Mr  Reuther  became  preslllent  of  his  lo- 
cal but  was  Oied  from  hU  Jol>  after  he  asked 
for  a  raise.  Subsequently  he  and  Victor  lea 
the  first  of  the  sltdown  strikes  at  the  Kelsey- 
Hayee  plant  on  the  West  Slfle.  The  success 
of  the  demonstraUon  spurred  organlzaUoi^ 
and  the  locmll  membership  tumped  from  78 

to  3  400.  I 

By  l*te  193«  the  auto  workers  felt  strong 
enough  to  tackle  General  Motors,  the  key  to 
organising  the  IndusUy.  THe  slt-downs  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  began  after  CHrlstmas  In  1936 
and  quickly  became  the  center  of  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  moet  decisive  stuggles  In  labor 

^^'^Reuther  rushed  a  gro^p  of  West  Side 
volunteers  to  Flint  to  assist  In  the  drive, 
which  resulted  in  February.  »937.  In  recogni- 
tion by  General  Motors  of  ttje  UJ^.W.  as  bar- 
gaUilng  agent  for  the  company's  workers 
The   Chrysler  Corporation  recognized  the 

union   a   few  weeks   l"*""- jK'' ^"**   "^"^ ' 
membership   began   to   apphjach   600,000. 

The  Ford  Motor  Compan^.  however,  had 
announced  that  It  would  nefer  recognize  the 
UAW  On  a  cloudy  afternofen  In  May,  1937. 
a  Boup  of  UJiW.  member*,  bearing  hand- 
bim  rode  out  to  the  sprawling  Rouge  plant 
of  Ford  in  Dearborn.  They  climbed  the  con- 
crete steps  of  the  overpass  between  the  plant 
and  the  parking  lot. 

ATTACKKD  BT    CCJONS 

Mr  Reuther  by  that  tln^e  on  the  U.A.W. 
payroU.  was  one  of  the  le*4er8.  As  he  stood 
en  the  overpass,  a  voice  r*ng  out,  "YouYe 
on  Ford  property."  ] 

Ooons  mobUlaed  by  For4  quickly  rushed 
forward  pulled  Mr.  Reuthar's  coat  over  hi* 
head  bounced  him  down  tfce  steps,  slugged 
him  and  left  him  bleedln*  on  the  ground 
below.  J 

TIM  bitter  struggle  that  followed  has  been 
IminortaUsed  In  labor  history  and  pictures 
a«  the  "Battle  of  the  Orerpaaa"  but  Ford 
held  out  against  recognl*liH  the  U.A.W.  untU 

1941.  J 

In  those  hectic  yew*  of  drganlaatlonal  ac- 
ttTlty.  the  U-A.W.  had  ado^jted  the  sltdown 
M  an  organizing  technique  of  slnguUr  effec- 
UvensM.  but  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
1939  that  the  sltdown  was  •an  Ulegal  seizure 
of  buUdlngs  in  order  to  prevent  their  use  by 
their  employers  In  a  lawfi^  manner." 

In  the  late  nlneteen-thlrtles,  as  the  U.A.W. 
grew  in  slxe  and  power,  s«  did  Commimist 
influence  within  the  unl«)n.  Mr.  Reuther, 
then  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  and 
his  facUon  thought  it  nec^aeary  to  face  and 
end  Communist  domlnatloto  of  the  union. 

Mr  Reuther  became  an  antl-Communlst 
symbol  and  rallying  point.  At  the  1940  C.I.O. 
convention  (the  U-A.W.  hatl  Joined  In  1939), 
which  displaced  John  L.  I«wts  as  president, 
Mr  Reuther  embraced  President  Roosevelt's 
pre-war  policy  of  aiding  tihe  AlUea  and  de- 
nounced Communlsta  as  "Colonial  agenU  for 
a  foreign  government."       I 

W4B-TIlfZ  apLB 

At  the  1941  UJl.W.  convebtlon,  the  Reuther 
brothers  pushed  throtigh  ati  antl-Communlst 
resolution  and  captured  llof  20  seats  on  the 
executive  board.  However,  B.  J.  Thomas,  who 
was  not  particularly  senetlve  to  the  Com- 
mtmlst  thwat  of  infUtxadon,  remained  as 
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president,  and  George  Addes.  who  had  been 
charged  with  following  the  Communist  Une, 
stayed   as  secretary-treasurer. 

When  war  came  and  auto  production  be- 
came war  production,  Mr.  Reuther  attracted 
more  and  more  national  attention.  He  de- 
clined several  offers  of  Government  posts  in 
Washington;  Instead,  as  a  union  leader,  he 
helped  keep  auto  workers  in  line  on  a  no- 
strlke  pledge  and  Induced  them  to  give  up 
extra  pay  for  Sunday,  lUght  and  holiday 
work  and  proposed  an  Increased  role  for  labor 
in  management  through  Industrial  councils. 
With  the  return  of  peace,  he  entered  a 
long  controversy  with  the  unions  demand 
for  a  30  per  cent  increase  In  pay  without  an 
Increase  In  the  price  of  cars. 

By  this  Ume  he  had  a  well-deserved  repu- 
UUon  as  an  astute  strike  strategist,  and  In 
this  dispute  he  evolved  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  •one-at-a-tlme"  strategem  or 
the  whlpsaw  tactic.  It  was  based  on  the 
beUef  that  competition  among  the  auto  in- 
dustry's  Big  Three— Ford,  Chrysler  and  Gen- 
eral Motors— was  stronger  than  their  distrust 
of  the  union.  This  ploy  was  used  repeatedly 
in  later  years  and  proved  weU  nigh  unbeat- 
able at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  other  tactic  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Reuther  at  that  time  was  his  demand  for  a 
•look  at  the  books."  This  shocked  not  only 
industry  but  also  some  labor  leaders,  who 
felt  that  It  waa  the  union's  Job  to  win  money 
and  management's  Job  to  decide  whether  the 
stockholders  or  the  pubUc  paid  the  blU. 

General  Motors  rejected  his  wage  demands 
and  his  request  for  a  look  at  the  books.  He 
responded  by  calling  a  strUe  of  200,000  work- 
ers.  After  a  stoppage  of  113  days  Bir.  Reuth«' 
finally  settled  for  a  wage  increase  ot  IBVt 
cents  an  hour. 

VICTORT    AND    DEFEAT 

The  March  1946,  convention  of  the  U.A.W. 
at  AUanUc  City  was  bedlam.  Mr.  Reuther 
had  decided  to  run  against  Mr.  Thomas  for 
the  presidency.  Both  sides  arrived  with  their 
dukes  up.  There  were  batUes  on  the  board- 
walk and  in  bars. 

The  party  faithful  tried  to  save  Mr. 
Thomas,  but  Mr.  Ruether  won  4.444  to  4520. 
While  Mr.  Reuther's  supporters  were  cele- 
braUng,  however,  left  wingers  captured  two- 
thirds  of  the  executive  board,  thereby  mak- 
ing Mr.  Reuther's  victory  a  hollow  one.  In- 
deed. ^   ^    t  »,.,. 

It  was  a  hard,  frustrating  year,  but  at  the 
1947  convention  Mr.  Reuther  swept  in  his 
own  ticket  by  a  2-to-l  vote  and  took  firm 
control  of  the  executive  board  of  the  union. 

Back  in  Detroit,  he  Initiated  a  drive  for  a 
more  perfect  union— firing  Reds  and  drones, 
driving  lottery  operators  from  the  factories 
and  preparing  for  a  militant  stand  at  the 
bargaining  table.  He  and  hto  wife.  May,  were 
living  at  the  time  at  20101  Appollne  Sweet  in 
a  brick  and  frame  house  they  had  purchased 
for  •7.760. 

Gt7Nt(AM'S   TICTXM 

It  was  in  the  kitchen  of  that  home,  on 
an  April  night  In  1948.  that  Mr.  Reuther  was 
gunned  down  by  a  would-be  assassin,  who 
fled  in  the  darkness.  Buckshot  from  both 
barrels  of  a  shotgun,  fired  at  close  range, 
struck  the  UJV.W.  president  In  the  cheat 
and  right  arm. 

For  three  months,  Mr.  Reuther  was  in  a 
cast  He  never  recovered  the  full  use  of  his 
arm.  but  through  therapy  and  exercise  he 
strengthened  It  so  that  he  could  gesture- 
somewhat  awkwardly— and  he  was  able  to 
write,  grasping  a  pen  or  pencil  in  an  unusual, 
splay-fingered  fashion. 

Characteristic  of  his  determination  was 
the  way  he  reacted  to  the  injury.  For  hours 
he  squeeeed  a  sponge  and  pulled  at  the 
numb  fingers.  Resuming  hU  former  nobby 
of  cabinet-making,  he  painfully  f orced  hU 
right  hand  to  hold  a  hammer  and  to  drive 

nails. 

During  his  prolonged  hospitalization,  he 


became  Interested  In  medical  problems,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  released,  wearing  a  brace, 
he  had  a  new  kind  of  hospiul  insurance 
plan  worked  out.  Subsequently,  he  and  the 
U.A.W.  led  the  way  in  the  development  of 
the  Community  Health  Association  In  De- 
troit, a  comprehensive  hospital  and  medical 
program. 

The  executive  board  of  the  U.A.W.  offered  a 
•  100,000  reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  conviction  of  Mr.  Reuther's  assailant. 
Five  years  later  a  hood  confessed  that  he 
had  driven  the  would-be  killer's  car  the 
night  of  the  attack.  He  named  two  other  men. 
but  before  the  trial  he  gave  police  the  slip 
and  left  the  country,  ending  the  case. 

BROTHER     ALSO     ATTACKED 

Thirteen  months  after  the  shooting  of  Mr. 
Reuther.  a  similar  attack  was  made  on  hla 
brother.  Victor.  HU  collarbone  was  fractured 
by  a  shotgun  blast,  and  his  right  eye  was 
destroyed. 

In  the  course  of  his  aggressive  career, 
Walter  Reuther  had  obviously  made  enemies, 
but  It  was  never  determined  whether  hla 
assailant  and  his  brother's  were  personal  ene- 
mies, gangsters  upset  over  his  antlgambllng 
efforts.  Communists  or  others. 

The  lack  of  convictions  in  any  of  the 
cases,  however,  accounted  for  the  elaborate 
security  system  set  up  by  the  union  to  pro- 
tect the  Reuthers. 

Walter  Reuther,  for  many  years  afterward, 
always  had  a  bodyguard  at  his  side  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  and  he  and  his  family 
moved  from  the  city  to  the  safety  and  seclu- 
sion of  a  new  home  In  Rochester,  a  suburb 
36  miles  from  Detroit. 

He  had  bought  the  core  of  the  house  for 
•  10.000  and  then  added  improvements,  many 
by  hlmseU,  to  the  modern  redwood  home  with 
Its  bulletproof  picture  windows. 

From  the  road,  a  passerby  could  see  only 
a  nondescript  white  farmhouse,  a  tall  steel- 
wire  fence  and  a  padlocked  gate.  The  white 
buUdlng  was  reaUy  a  barracks  manned  by  an 
armed  guard,  and  the  fence  was  watched  by 
four  big  dogs. 

SHTTNNXD  LUXtTRT 

Although  the  unusual  character  of  Mr. 
Reuther's  hideaway  made  It  seem  elaborate, 
It  was  not  a  lavish  or  expensive  home.  In  fact, 
he  went  to  considerable  pains  to  dispel  any 
speculation  that  he  lived  in  or  sought  after 
luxury. 

He  disliked  wearing  a  tuxedo,  ground  his 
teeth  over  meetings  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  at  a  plush  hotel  In  Miami 
Beach,  and  fussed  over  what  people  might 
think. 

His  salary  as  president  of  the  U.A.W.  was 
•29,600  a  year,  which  was  low  by  comparison 
with  leaders  of  many  other  unions  much 
smaller  and  less  affluent. 

PRISONER  EXCHANGE  SOUGHT 

In  1961.  Mr.  Reuther  served  as  a  member 
Of  the  Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee, 
which  sought  unsuccessfully  to  exchange  600 
agricultural  tractors  for  1.214  Cubans  taken 
prisoner  In  the  April  landings  In  Cuba.  Serv- 
ing with  him  were  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
as  honorary  chairman;  Dr.  MUton  S.  Elsen- 
hower  then  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  a  Detroit  bank- 
er at  that  time. 

The  widely  publicized  attempt  brought  70,- 
000  pieces  of  mall  In  response  to  the  com- 
mittees  appeal  for  funds.  But  the  deal  struck 
a  snag  when  Premier  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba 
demanded  large  and  costly  buUdoeers.  the 
release  of  political  prisoners  In  the  United 
States  and  finally  •28-mllllon  In  cash  or  Ita 
equivalent  In  tractors. 

The  Tractors  for  Freedom  Idea  was  praised 
for  Its  humanitarian  objectives  but  criticized 
by  some  as  a  move  to  capltulaU  to  blackmaU 
by  Premier  Castro. 

Mr  Reuther  directed  the  1948  auto  nego- 
tiations from  the  hosplUl  room  where  he 
was  recovering  from  his  wounds.  A  contract 
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with  General  Motors  Incorporating  an  annual 
wage  Improvement  factor  (based  on  produc- 
tivity increase)  and  a  cost-of-living  escala- 
tor clause  brought  more  fame. 

In  1949.  bis  union  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  blazed  a  new  trail  by 
negotiating  employer-financed  retirement 
pensions  and  expanded  health  and  welfare 
benefits. 

That  same  year  Mr.  Reuther  eerved  as 
chairman  of  a  C.I.O.  delegation  that  went  to 
London  and  helped  found  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions. 

In  1963,  Mr.  Reuther  achieved  flexibility 
under  a  five-year  contract  (1960  to  19S5)  by 
Introducing  the  "living  document "  theory. 
This  held  that  a  contract  was  not  a  static 
document  but  a  living  compact  obligating 
both  parties  to  work  out  any  problems  that 
might  develop  during  its  term. 

The  first  step  toward  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage  was  achieved  In  1956  when  he  and 
his  staff  negotiated  the  precedent-setUng 
agreement  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
that  provided  for  special  Jobless  benefit* 
supplementing  those  paid  by  state  funds. 

CONTINnrO   TO    PIOKKKR 

In  the  bargaining  fldd.  Mr.  Reather  and 
the  U.A.W.  continued  to  pioneer  in  the  nine- 
teen-slxUes.  In  1961.  the  union  negotiated 
a  profit-sharing  plan  with  the  American 
Motors  Ck>rparatlon.  the  first  in  the  automo- 
tive Industry. 

In  1964.  the  imlon  won  huge  new  contracts 
from  the  auto  companies,  providing  for  ear- 
lier retirement,  bigger  pensions,  improved 
wages,  longer  vacations  and  more  holidays. 
Under  terms  of  the  agreement  a  worker  u}uld 
retire  after  reaching  &5  any  time  his  age  and 
length  of  service  totaled  86  years. 

Tb»  pact  also  provided  for  retirement  at 
age  02  without  reduction  in  benefits  and  a 
special  retirement  benefit  under  which  a 
man  60  years  old,  with  30  years  service,  could 
retire  on  tSSl  a  month.  His  pension.  Includ- 
ing Social  Security,  would  drop  to  9816  a 
month  when  he  reached  66. 

The  settlements  of  1964  did  not  come, 
however,  without  strikes  at  General  Motors 
and  Ford.  The  Issues  were  not  terms  of  the 
nat  lonal  economic  agreements  but  local  work- 
ing conditions  and  problems.  Mr.  Reuther 
and  other  U.A.W.  leaders,  sensing  a  restlve- 
nesB  about  local  matters.  Insisted  that  these 
be  setUed  before  naUonal  agreements  were 
signed. 

In  the  1967  auto  negotiations  the  U.A.W. 
struck  Ford  for  two  monttis.  The  settlement, 
deacrlbed  by  Mr.  Reuther  as  "the  most  sub- 
stantial contract  ever  to  be  negotiated  In  any 
corporaUon  In  the  industrial  field  In  the 
United  States.'  provided  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  plan,  sizable  wage  Increases, 
higher  pensions  and  Improved  medical  cover- 
age. The  union  aubsequently  negotiated 
tfmllar  eontracta  with  both  Oenoal  Motors 
and  Chrysler. 

Mr.  Seutber^  wife,  the  tanuer  May  Wolf, 
was  a  quiet,  red-haired  woman  who  fre- 
quently traveled  with  him  to  union  conven- 
tions but  never  shared  his  public  attention. 
When  she  met  Mr.  Reuther  In  1933.  she 
was  a  23 -year-old  teacher  of  health  and 
physical  education  at  Trowtortdge  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Detroit,  "It  was  simply  a  'How 
do  you  do'  thing."  she  recalled. 

After  the  flnt  meeting.  Mr.  Reuther  left 
Detroit  for  three  yeara.  When  he  rettimed 
in  JaniuuT,  1936,  he  met  Miss  Wolf  on  a 
streetcar  where  "we  talked  unions  until  my 
stop,"  she  said.  After  a  three-month  court- 
ship, they  were  married  on  Friday,  March 
13,    1936. 

Mrs.  Reuther  gave  up  teaching  and  worked 
for  the  union  full-time  without  pay  aa  a 
secretary.  The  oouple  Uved  with  Mra.  Ben- 
ther's  pazents  for  tlie  fliet  five  TMi*  of  tlMtr 
marriage. 


Mrs.  Reuther,  a  trim,  5-foot  4-lnch  woman 
who  preferred  tailored  suita  when  accom- 
panying her  husband  at  union  functions, 
occupied  much  of  her  time  with  civic  affairs 
in  the  Detroit  area.  Including  diUdren's  aid 
and  mental  health  associations,  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  parent-teacher  activities. 

Tt»  Reuthers  realtled  in  Rochester,  a  De- 
troit suburb,  where  they  often  received 
friends  but  were  not  given  to  partying.  Their 
time  together  was  often  limited  by  union 
activities,  but  Mrs.  Reuther  recalled  that 
there  was  time  to  te^h  her  husband  to 
dance. 

Friends  said  that  on  the  day  the  Reuthers 
were  married,  they  dashed  from  the  wedding 
to  a  tmlon  meeting,  where  Mr.  Reuther  was 
to  speak. 

"The  stories  may  exaggerate  how  much 
time  we  courted  at  union  meetings,"  Mrs. 
Reuther  said,  "but  I  know  if  I  hadnt  Ijeen 
Interested  In  unions  we  would  never  have 
married." 

Labor  Movnonrr  DaarERATELT  Wehw  Reo- 
THER  Pressure  for  Social  Justice 

(By  Frank  Mankiewica  and  Tom  Braden) 

He  was  62  years  old  when  he  died,  but 
Walter  Retitber  -raa  the  youngeat  man  In 
the  labor  movement  from  the  day  he  en- 
tered It  until  his  ahoi^rfng  death  Saturday 
night. 

if  any  young  people  of  passion  and  con- 
cern and  commitment  want  to  go  into  the 
labor  movement  today.  It  is  because  of  the 
example  and  Image  that  radiated  from  Reu- 
ther. In  a  movement  increasingly  old  and 
tired  and  frozen  in  a  conservatism  more  In- 
transigent than  most  of  boslnees.  Reather 
remained  contemporary.  He  waa  one  of  the 
first  idealists  in  American  labor — and  stayed 
to  become  the  last. 

As  the  UAW — with  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  members — pulls  Itself  together 
to  face  what  seems  an  almost  Inevitable  laU 
crunat  with  General  Motors,  ita  njembers— 
and  the  nation — can  reflect  on  the  extraor- 
dinary economic  strength  of  the  nnlon. 

For  the  UAW.  ReuthM-  achieved  the  non- 
contributory  pension — now  widespread  in 
the  Industry,  but  denounced  at  the  time 
as  socialism  or  worse  by  many  of  the  men 
who  pay  him  homage  today. 

By  the  early  "SOs.  it  was  Reuther,  and 
Beutber  alone,  who  was  talking  about  a 
guaranteed  annnaj  wage  for  autowurkers.  and 
the  cries  of  nngiiu>i  from  businessmen  and 
politicians — this  tUne  the  socialism  was 
"creeping" — were  loud  and  shrllL  But.  com- 
bined with  unemployment  Insurance  under 
the  label  of  SUB — supplementary  unemploy- 
ment benefits — the  annual  wage  was  secured. 
It  waa.  In  a  curious  way.  the  forerunner  of 
President  Nixon's  welfare  reform,  plan,  wlilcta 
now  calls  for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  not 
for  autoworkers  alone  but  for  everyone. 

The  "escalator  clause"  was  another  Reuther 
first  for  a  national  union  contract,  and  se- 
cured not  only  a  measure  of  protection  from 
Inflation  for  the  workera.  mit  a  aiaable  degree 
of  labor  peace  as  wriL 

But  the  economic  advances  for  the  UAW — 
and  the  rest  of  the  laUx>r  movement — were 
far  from  the  measure  of  the  man,  and  It  is 
not  for  them  that  Walter  Reuther  will  be 
remembered.  He  knew — and  he  repeated  the 
tboogbt  In  almost  every  public  appearance— 
that  MB  labor  gained  In  power  It  shriveled  In 
Its  souL  "Technical  competence."  he  said  In 
one  of  his  last  speecbea.  "is  not  enough.  It 
must  be  matched  by  compassion  and  a  com- 
mitment to  social  Justice." 

Hla  IdeaUsm,  and  his  pontics,  were  old- 
fashioned  in  the  best  sense.  His  commit- 
ment to  racial  Integration— on  the  Job  and 
off — was  total  and  evangelistic,  and  he  never 
yielded  to  the  chic  modernism — abroad  <.  ven 
In  liberal  circles — that  "integration  Is  dead." 
Afound  the  country  there  are  hundreds  ot 


thousands  of  men  and  women  who  know 
the  power  of  that  passionate  eommltment. 
lAundry  wortters,  grape  pickers,  garbage- 
men — whenever  an  orpoiidng  drive  was  on 
for  the  ootcasta  of  labor,  Reuther  and  the 
UAW  could  be  counted  on  to  help,  with 
money  and  organizing  talent. 

The  failure  of  the  AFl^CIO  merger  to 
pr-intjiin  the  momentum  of  social  justice 
must  have  been  Reuther's  greatest  regret. 
The  labor  movement,  he  observed  when  he 
took  the  UAW  out  of  the  federation,  had  lost 
Its  soul  After  all.  in  the  foreign  field.  It  had 
been  Reuther  who  pioneered  international 
activity  to  fight  the  threat  of  Communist 
Infiltration  at  the  servlee  of  a  monolithic 
movement.  It  was  Reuther  who  urged  that 
the  effort  be  abandoned  when  that  movement 
shattered  and  left  the  AFL-CIO  with  a  sterile 
aloganeerlng  anti-communism  at  the  service 
of  milltarlsin  and  reaction. 

In  the  last  week  of  his  life,  tills  view 
of  the  sterile  foreign  policy  of  the  AFlr-CIO 
was  confirmed  when  Oeorge  Meany.  virtu- 
ally alone  unnoticed,  almost  reflexlvely  sup- 
ported the  invasion  of  Cambodia-  When  con- 
struction unionists  armed  with  Iron  pipes 
savagely  attacked  unarmed  and  peaceful 
denMnstrators  in  New  Tork,  Reuther  most 
have  wept. 

All  of  his  adult  Ufe,  Walter  »eutl»er  waa 
a  public  arltneas  to  all  that  is  best  in  tis — 
to  that  decency  that  Informs  the  AnMrtcan 
legend.  We  cannot  afford  to  loae  many  more. 

Pioneer  in  Social  Crxativitt 

The  death  of  Walter  P.  Reuther  la  an 
even  more  suhstantial  loas  for  the  nation 
than  it  la  for  the  labor  movement.  A  social 
Innovator  of  great  creativity,  he  was  the  moat 
■ealoua  union  proponent  of  the  concept  that 
labor  must  go  forward  with  the  community 
and  not  at  tlM  ex];>ense  of  the  community. 

When  the  crash  o<  a  private  plane  cut 
short  his  life,  he  was  dedlcsUng  much  of  his 
energies  to  forging  a  broad  coalition  tn  sup- 
port of  universal  health  insurance.  He  was 
also  working  cloaely  with  many  of  the  na- 
tion's foremost  Industzlallsts  in  seeking  to 
apply  space  technology  to  ttoe  maas  prodae- 
tion  of  bousing. 

He  showed  en<XTnoii£  personal  courage  and 
dynamism  In  the  bitter  battles  that  marked 
the  birth  of  the  United  Automobile  Workeo 
more  than  three  decadea  ago.  Over  the  rears 
be  was  principally  responsible  for  makirg 
that  union  not  only  eoonomlcally  powerful 
but  a  fountainhead  of  beneficial  ideas  for  all 
labor.  Hts  moat  notable  monuments  In  this 
r^ard  are  a  comprehenatve  program  of  so- 
dal  aeeurlty  under  the  union  label  and  a 
model  system  of  safeguards  for  union 
democracy. 

In  the  larger  labor  movement  bis  Influence 
««■  Tinhappily  drenmacrlbed  by  the  Increaa- 
ing  frustrations  Mr.  Reuther  felt  over  his  in- 
ability to  pu8^  aside  George  Meany  as  head 
of  the  combined  A.Fi.-CJ.O.  The  feud  of 
these  two  strong  iintonlstn  prevented  the 
merger  of  which  twth  were  principal  archi- 
tects fr«n  ever  achieving  Its  full  potential 
for  national  good.  Yet  Mr.  Reuther's  oom- 
plalnU  of  A.FXU-C.  LO.  atagnaUon  and  aodal 
sterility  were  predicated  on  far  more  than 
personal  pique  or  ambition.  In  foreign  ]>ol- 
icy  and  civil  rights  he  blazed  inspiring  new 
trails. 

His  death  on  the  eve  of  hla  union's  cm- 
dal  n^otlatlons  with  the  Big  Three  auto- 
makers cotild  prove  extremely  injurious  to 
tija  total  economy  in  this  volatile  period. 
But  the  void  win  be  greater  still  In  the 
tealms  of  IdeaUsm  and  social  Inventlvenesa. 


It  waa  hard  to  realat  Walter  Reuther.  Ha 
took  you  by  atorm.  by  dhMrm,  by  agility  In 
argament.  by  tte  unretenttng  f»ee  of  hla 
own  cMtalnttea.  by  the  InfacUosM  cxkIi 
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of  hla  personaUty.  Politicians.  ln<  ustrlal  po- 
tentates, peers  In  the  labor  moven  lent  fought 
him  and  usually  succximbed  to  ilm  In  one 
way  or  another.  He  left  his  imprint  upon  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  Ui  ilted  States 
more  Indelibly,  perhaps,  than  ajiy  poUtlcal 
figure  In  hU  time.  Franklin  R<osevelt  ex- 
cepted. He  was  part  labor  leader,  part  social 
reformer,  part  evangelist.  But  It  was  always 
through  the  labor  movement,  eis  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  United  Av  to  Workers 
Union,  that  he  functioned.  He  understood 
that  the  welfare  of  workers  was  inseparable 
from  the  welfare  of  the  national  commu- 
nity. 

Nothing  seemed  insurmountable  to  Walter 
Reuther.  So  he  was  ceaselessly  ifuttlng  for- 
ward romantic.  Imaginative  scheaties.  He  pro- 
posed when  America  got  Into  Wprld  War  II 
a  fantastic  Idea — which  came  to  lie  known  as 
the  Reuther  Plan — for  convertlfig  the  ma- 
chine tools  of  the  automobile  industry  Into 
instrumenu  for  manufacturing  iilrplanes;  It 
resulted  In  the  greatest  air  armada  ever 
known.  He  sought  for  the  worke^  he  repre- 
sented not  merely  pay  Increases  but  a  share 
in  the  productivity  of  Industry — n  share  even 
to  Industrial  planning — that  would  ensure 
for  them  a  full  participation  In  ;he  potenti- 
alities of  the  American  economy.  He  was  an 
extraordinarily  shrewd,  resourceful  and 
tough  bargainer  for  all  sorts  of  Innovations 
toltlally  derided  and  resisted  b]  Industry — 
pension  plans,  productivity  rilses.  profit 
sharing,  long-term  contracts,  health  and 
welfare  benefits.  Increased  lelsare  time,  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage. 

Reuther  made  the  UAW  a  fl  fhtlng  force 
for  Boclal  ends  beyond  the  spe<flal  interests 
of  lU  members.  He  led  It  Into  thfc  acceptance 
of  fair  employment  formulas:  and  he  made 
It  a  spearhead  of  the  drive  for  civil  right*. 
He  appealed  to  the  best  Instlnc^  ot  his  fol- 
lowers and  erf  his  countrymeto  generally. 
•-The  unfinished  business  of  tais  centiiry," 
he  said,  "is  the  problem  of  maintaining  full 
employment  in  an  expanding  eccnomy  based 
upon  the  fair  and  healthy  relationship  be- 
tween wages,  prices  and  profits  .  . 

In  short,  he  thought  of  labotj  unions  as  a 
movement  rather  than  a  business.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  of  Industr^l  Organiza- 
tions, as  an  architect  of  that  gitoup's  merger 
with  the  American  Federation  ^f  Labor  and 
as  vlce-prealdent  of  the  combine,  he  sought, 
against  rather  obdurate  odds  artd  with  scant 
sucoesB.  to  revitalize  the  labor  movement 
and  to  focus  its  attenUon  on  larger  goals 
than  mere  wage  Increases.  Fajllng  In  this, 
be  took  his  union  out  of  the  AFL-CIO  to 
form  a  new  aUlance.  He  leaves  an  immense 
estate  to  his  heirs.  There  Is  rery  Uttle  of 
fortune  in  it  because  he  valued  frugality 
more  than  indulgence.  But  there  U  a  rich 
bequest  of  idealism,  of  optimism,  of  social 
statesmanship.  And.  as  always,  fll  Americans 
axe  among  his  beneficiaries. 
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TEXTILE  IMPORTS 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  ear 


.  Pr^; 


Uer  this  month,  the  Departmlent  of  Com- 
merce released  figures  on  teitile  imports 
for  March  1970.  It  is  an  unc^erstatement 
to  call  them  alarming.  I 

Imports  of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles  in  March  reacfed  a  record 
367  million  square  yards,  efor  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  our  textile  imports 
totaled  1,021,000.000  square  yards  equiv- 
alent. This  is  one-third  higber  than  the 
level  for  the  comparable  period  of  1969. 

At  current  rates,  textile  imports  would 
reach  almost  4.1  billion  squpure  yards  in 
1970,  a  14-percent  increase  over  last 
year's  record  volume.  Our  textile  trade 
deficit  would  soar  to  $1.3  billion  as  com- 
pared with  almost  $1  billion  in  1969. 


Four  countries  accounted  for  57  per- 
cent of  our  total  imports  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1970 — Japan.  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  and  Korea. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  essential  need 
for  restraints  on  our  textile  and  apparel 
imports  now.  We  carmot  continue  to  sac- 
rifice large  chunks  of  this  basic  industry 
to  foreign  producers  simply  because  of 
the  large  wage  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  other  textile-producing  na- 
tions and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  market  remains  open  while  the 
markets  of  other  developed  countries  re- 
main closed. 

Hearings  on  trade  policy  are  underway 
right  now  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Pending  before  that 
committee  is  legislation  offered  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Mills,  and  more  than 
180  additional  Members  of  the  House.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  an  identical  blD  in  the 
Senate. 

This  measure  will  do  the  job.  It  is  rea- 
sonable in  its  approach  and  fair  in  its 
treatment  of  foreign  textile-producing 
nations.  It  encourages  and  accommo- 
dates negotiated  agreements.  It  does  not 
require  that  textile  imports  be  sharply 
reduced. 

In  testifying  on  this  measure  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  asked  that 
action  on  it  be  deferred  'for  several 
weeks."  They  contend  that  there  are  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  a  successful  negotia- 
tion can  be  concluded  in  a  matter  of 
weeks. 

I  consider  such  a  position  disappoint- 
ing. The  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  comprehensive 
agreement — and  we  must  have  compre- 
hensive limitations — with  Japan,  Korea, 
and  Taiwan  have  been  frustrated  for 
over  a  year.  I  find  it  diCQcult  to  under- 
stand what  recent  developments  have 
occurred  which  generate  any  kind  "of 
optimism  in  a  successful  negotiation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  more  consistent 
and  stronger  position  would  be  for  the 
administration  to  support  H.R.  16920. 
Certainly,  its  bargaining  position  would 
be  vastly  strengthened. 

But  regardless  of  whether  substantive 
negotiations  are  underway,  this  Congress 
should  proceed  promptly  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation, because  it  specifically  exempts 
from  the  application  of  the  bill  any  coun- 
try which  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

We  are  past  the  point  where  we  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  further  conversation 
on  this  subject.  Prompt  action  Is  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  obtain  a  retisonable 
solution  to  our  critical  textile  import 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tftat  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  regard- 
ing the  Commerce  Departmenlte  report 
on  U.S.  textile  imports,  published  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  11. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 


The  department  said  the  March  total.  In- 
cluding cotton,  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
textiles,  topped  the  level  for  February  1070 
by  20  percent  and  also  exceeded  the  March 
1969  level,  when  imports  were  unusually 
high  following  settlement  of  dock  strikes. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1970  textile 
imports  toUled  1,021  million  square  yards 
equivalent,  one-third  higher  than  the  same 
period  of  1969.  which  was  affected  by  the 
dock  strike,  the  department  said. 

Imports  from  Japan.  Hong  Kong.  Taiwan 
and  Korea  constituted  67  percent  of  the 
total  during  the  1970  quarter,  the  depart- 
ment said,  a  one-fifth  larger  proportion  of 
total  textile  imports  than  In  the  1969  quar- 
ter. 


U.S.  lMPo«TS  or  Tkxtilxs  8rr  New  Rjccou) 
IN  Maxch 
Nxw  To«K.— U.8.  textile  Imports  reached 
a  record  high  of  367  mllUon  square  yards 
eqxUvalent  In  March,  according  to  the  Com- 
merce Department. 


BRUNO  V.  BITKER:  A  TRUE  CHAM- 
PION OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  hearings  held  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  by  a  special  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  marked  the  first 
Senate  consideration  of  this  important 
treaty  in  over  20  ye«u^.  Until  this  year, 
when  Senator  Church's  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  the  treaty,  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  had  largely  languished 
in  the  back  of  our  national  conscience. 

Many  distinguished  and  dedicated 
people  have  labored  long  and  hard  to 
bring  this  vital  treaty  to  the  attention  of 
our  country's  legislators  and  citizens.  I 
am  extremely  proud  that  Mr.  Bruno  V. 
Bitker,  a  distinguished  Milwaukee  at- 
torney, is  a  member  of  this  group  of  con- 
cerned Americans. 

His  extensive  background  In  human 
rights  is  an  extraordinary  example  of 
dedicated  effort  and  limitless  devotion. 

Bruno  Bitker's  initial  involvement  with 
the  Genocide  Convention  stems  from  his 
active  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  at  the  time  this  treaty 
was  drafted  by  the  U.N.  Prom  1947  to 
1956  he  was  a  member  of  the  original 
Governor's  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  He  has  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Wisconsin  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
and  in  this  capacity  devoted  his  enor- 
mous talents  to  securing  equal  rights  for 
all  our  citizens.  In  1965.  he  chaired  the 
Human  Rights  Panel  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bitker  was  intimately  involved  in 
the  planning  and  events  of  Human 
Rights  Year  1968.  He  was  selected  by 
President  Johnson  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  Human  Rights  Year  1968  and 
served  on  the  Commission's  Special  Law- 
yer's Committee.  This  important  com- 
mittee, which  was  headed  by  Justice 
Tom  Clark,  carefully  considered  the 
treaty-making  power  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  human  rights  treaties.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  impressive  activities.  Mr. 
Bitker  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  United  Nations  International  Con- 
ference on  Human  Rights  that  was  held 
in  Tehran  in  1968. 

Mr.  Bitker's  involvement  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  also  extends  to  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  World  Order 
Through  Law  and  the  Section  on  Indi- 
vidual Rights  and  Responsibilities,  two 
very  important  and  infiuential  ABA 
committees   that   have   considered   the 
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Genocide  Convention.  As  such,  Mr.  Bit- 
ker was  Involved  in  prepwirinf  the  re- 
ports of  both  these  committees  recom- 
mending ABA  endorsement  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Bitker  Is  also  serving  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Human  Rights  and 
Genocide  Treaties.  The  ad  hoc  conamit- 
tee  is  an  important  organization  of 
citizens  concerned  with  the  efforts  to 
guarantee  international  protection  of 
human  rights. 

His  testimony  at  the  recently  com- 
pleted Senate  hearings  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  presented  a  compelling  ar- 
gument for  Senate  ratification. 

The  record  of  Bnmo  Bitker  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  is  a  record  of 
achievement,  devotion,  and  unsurpassed 
dedication  to  this  vital  cause.  For  myself, 
both  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  as  one  involved  in  the  efforts  to 
secure  Senate  ratification  of  the  himian 
rights  treaties,  I  take  great  pride  in  his 
monumental  accomplishments  in  this 
area.  Bruno  Bitker  has  truly  been  a 
champion  of  human  rights  for  all  people. 


Women  Voters.  Women  had  won  the 
vote;  now  they  must  learn  to  make  wise 
and  effective  use  of  it,  she  had  deter- 
mined. 

She  told  the  women: 

We  are  going  to  be  a  semi -poUtlcal  organi- 
zation, we  want  to  do  political  things.  We 
want  legislation.  We  are  going  to  educate  for 
cltleenshlp.  ...  Be  a  partisan,  but  be  an 
honest  and  todependent  one.  Important  and 
compeUlng  as  is  the  power  of  the  party,  the 
power  of  principle  Is  even  greater. 

Mrs.  Catt  could  take  great  pride  in  the 
way  the  league  has  fulfUled  her  early 
vision.  May  I  congratulate  its  members 
on  an  outstanding  record  of  achievement 
and  urge  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
citizens  everywhere  for  its  vitally  im- 
portant work. 


THE  RISE  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 


FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY  CONGRATU- 
LATIONS TO  THE  LEAGUE  OP 
WOMEN  VOTERS 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
spring  the  League  of  Women  Voters  cele- 
brated its  50th  aimiversary  of  outstand- 
ing public  service.  Since  it  was  organized 
in  late  March  1919  the  league  has  become 
one  of  the  most  constructive  forces  in 
our  system  of  participatory  democracy. 
Peiiiaps  no  other  organization  in  these 
years  has  been  more  conristenOy  and 
progressively  identified  with  the  pubUc 
interest. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  league  has 
Issued  more  than  3V4  million  publica- 
tions on  national  problems  in  addition  to 
vast  quantities  of  reports  on  State  and 
local  issues.  More  Important  than  the 
quantity  of  its  output  has  been  its 
quality.  For  the  hallmark  of  the  league 
Is  that  it  studies  a  problem  before  taking 
a  stand  and  that  its  conclusions  avoid 
partisanship,  ideologies,  and  popular 
fads. 

Millions  of  what  the  league  calls 
"woman  hours"  have  been  devoted  to  In- 
forming voters  as  to  candidates  and 
Issues  and  to  studying  constitutional  re- 
Tision,  fair  apportionment,  sound  fiscal 
policies,  and  legislative  programs.  The 
leaguers  are  well  known  at  city  councils, 
school  boards,  and  planning  bodies  all 
over  the  country.  At  the  moment  they 
are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  energy  to  a 
drive  against  water  pollution,  to  working 
for  equality  of  opportunity  in  education, 
employment,  and  housing,  and  to  the  re- 
form of  the  electoral  system. 

The  league  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  whose  statesmanlike 
leadezshlp  In  the  fight  for  woman  suf- 
frage, as  president  of  the  National  Amer- 
ican Woman  Suffrage  Anociation,  finally 
saw  victory  with  the  mssage  of  the  19th 
amendment  In  1919.  At  the  dose  of  tbe 
association's  victory  convention  In  Chi- 
cago early  In  1920,  even  before  the  re- 
quired three-fourths  of  the  States  had 
ratified  the  amendment,  Mrs.  Catt  con- 
vened the  first  congress  of  the  League  of 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week  the 
Labor  Department  aimounced  that  the 
rate  of  unemployment  continued  to  rise 
during  April  and  now  stands  at  4.8  per- 
cent, up  from  4.4  percent  in  March.  This 
is  the  sharpest  monthly  rise  in  the  rate 
of  unemployment  in  10  years— since  the 
economic  recession  of  1960. 

Coincident  with  this  rise  I  received 
word  that  the  Provo-Orem  area  in  my 
State  has  been  classified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  having  "substantial 
unemployment."  This  means  that  the 
rate  of  unemi^oyment  has  risen  above  6 
percent  and  is  expected  to  remain  there 
for  at  least  the  next  2  months.  "Hie 
Geneva  Steel  Works  Is  operating  weU  be- 
low its  capacity,  and  below  its  output  of 
last  year.  There  has  also  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  employment  by  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  the  Provo-Orem  area, 
particularly  in  the  dectronics  and  sewing 
industries. 

The  Department  of  Labor  had  pre- 
viously classified  ttie  Brigham  City  and 
Beaver  areas  of  Utah  as  having  "sub- 
stantial" unemployment.  Nine  areas  are 
classified  as  having  "persistent  unem- 
ploymait":  Heber  City,  Kanab.  Manti. 
BiCoab,  Nephi,  Panguitch,  Park  City,  Price, 
and  Roosevelt.  For  these  areas  the  rate  of 
\memployment  has  averaged  6  percent  or 

more  for  at  least  the  last  year.       

The  Utah  Department  of  Employment 
Security  estimates  that  the  overall  rate 
of  imemployment  in  Utah  for  April  was 
5.5  percent  on  a  seasonably  adjusted 
basis.  This  Is  up  sharply  from  the  rate 
of  4.8  percent  In  March. 
These  figures  distress  me  greatly. 
Mr.  President,  almost  4  million  people 
in  this  country  are  now  looking  for  jobs 
and  cannot  find  them.  We  had  300,000 
more  at  the  end  of  April  than  we  had  In 
March.  This  may  not  mean  very  much 
to  thoee  who  hold  a  Job,  and  fed  they 
are  sec\ire  in  it,  but  the  statistics  are  very 
real  and  personal  to  those  who  are  out  of 
work  and  to  their  families  who  look  to 
the  future  with  uncertainty.  And  the 
figures  I  have  quoted  do  not  Include 
those  who  have  become  diaoouraced  at 
not  finding  work,  and  who  have  dropped 
out  of  the  labor  force.  If  these  people 
and  their  families  are  taken  Into  con- 
sideration, the  distress  out  across  our 
country  becomes  even  more  evident — and 
more  acute. 
There  are  a  number  of  dlstiui>ing  fac- 


tors about  the  rapid  increase  in  unem- 
ployment. There  are,  for  example,  some 
pecK^  who  are  still  working,  but  have 
had  to  take  a  cut  in  pay.  They  do  not 
show  up  as  statistics  in  unemployment 
figures,  but  their  Impact  Is  felt  in  les- 
sened buying  power. 

Again,  the  sudden  spurt  In  imemploy- 
ment is  coming  just  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  school  year  when  many  of  our  young 
people  will  be  looking  for  summer  jobs 
to  help  finance  their  education.  The  sud- 
den drying  up  of  jobs  is  going  to  hurt 
them,  and  it  may  result  in  unhappy 
changes  in  plans  for  school  next  fall. 

The  full  effect  of  these  concurrent 
events  will  not  be  felt  for  some  time  to 
come,  but  feel  them  we  will,  unless  we 
can  somehow  turn  our  economy  upward 
again,  and  put  our  people  back  to  work. 

If  unemployment  were  our  only  prob- 
lem, I  would  not  be  so  apprehensive,  but, 
as  Senators  well  know,  our  rising  rate  of 
imemployment  is  coupled  with  high  in- 
terest rates  and  rising  prices — gallop- 
ing inflation.  Prices  are  rising  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  6.6  percent — a  faster  rate 
of  increase  than  the  rate  which  sky- 
rocketed prices  In  1969.  Interest  rates 
continue  at  or  near  record  highs.  We 
now  have  the  w(M«t  of  both  worlds — we 
have  double  econcwnic  Jeopardy— Infla- 
tion and  imemployment. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
says  that  it  has  been  trying  to  cure  in- 
flation and  that  unemployment  Is  one  of 
the  side  effects — undesirable,  but  neces- 
sary. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  about  curing  the 
disease  but  killing  the  patient.  Our  pres- 
ent economic  policies  seem  to  be  killing 
the  patient  without  even  curing  the  dis- 
ease. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Administration 
will  reappraise  Its  economic  policies  so 
that  all  of  our  citizens  can  find  jobs  and 
enjoy  economic  security. 


SENATOR  SMITH  OP  ILLINOIS 
LAUDS  ERNIE  BANKS,  A  GREAT 
CHICAGO  AN 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Presidojt, 
on  Tuesday  a  great  Chicagoan,  a  great 
gentleman,  and  a  great  sportsman 
reached  a  significant  milestone.  With  the 
smooth  sweeping  swing  that  has  thrilled 
Chicago  Cubs  fans  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades. Ernie  Banks  stroked  the  500th 
home  run  of  his  major  league  career. 

It  has  been  a  long  aiid  glorious  career 
since  September  20,  1953,  when  Ernie 
hit  his  first  major  league  home  run  off 
Gerry  Staley  in  St.  Louis. 

Going  into  this  season,  Ernie  had 
played  more  games — 2,417 — been  at  bat 
more  times — 9,116 — got  more  total 
bases — 4,577 — driven  in  more  runs — 
1,586 — and  clouted  more  extra  baae 
l^ts — 984 — than  any  Cub  player  in  his- 
tory. Further,  Ernie  is  second  only  to  the 
legendary  Cap  Anson  in  the  nimiber  of 
hits  and  doubles  by  a  Cub.  Last  year  Cub 
fans  voted  Ernie  the  titie  of  the  greatest 
Cub  player  In  history.  For  many  years 
Ernie  has  been  "Mr.  Cub  "—the  unof- 
ficial mayor  of  Chicago. 

Ernie's  excellence  on  the  playing  field 
is  matehed  by  his  excellence  as  a  citizen. 
He  has  long  been  a  community  leader 
admired  by  all  Chlcagoans. 
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Ernie  has  not  just  been  a  great  slug- 
ger. He  is  one  of  the  grea ,  defensive 
players  of  all  time.  At  shorstop  Ernie 
had  a  fluid  grace,  a  wide  range,  and 
a  strong  arm  sufficient  to  po^  er  a  throw 
from  deep  short  in  time  to  nip  even  a 
fast  runner.  Since  moving  fc)  first  base 
he  has  been  a  consistent  standout  per- 
former. 

It  is  wonderful  that  Ernie  h  it  his  500th 
home  run  In  what  he  likes  io  call  "the 
friendly  confines  of  Wrigley  Pield."  One 
of  the  reasons  Chicagoans  ha'  e  been  able 
to  enjoy  Ernie's  playing  for  so  many 
years— and  will  continue  to  jnjoy  it  for 
many  more — is  that  the  Cubs  do  not  play 
night  baseball  at  Wrigley  Fiel  3 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  day- 
time baseball  is  easier  on  th<  players.  It 
Is  hard  to  measure  these  thin  fs.  but  most 
baseball  people  are  agreed  th  it  the  play- 
ers who  call   Wrigley   Field    home   are 
apt  to  be  able  to  extend  tl  eir  playing 
careers  a  little  longer  than  other  players 
who  cannot  play  81  home  games  under 
the  warm  afternoon  sim.  F6r  this  rea- 
son, all  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  Ernie's 
long  career  should  give  special  thanks  to 
the  owner  of  the  Cubs.  Mr.  PJ  K.  Wrigley. 
It  is  well  known  that  manymf  the  years 
Elmie  has  spent  with  the  OJbs  were  not 
exactly   great  years   is   terms   of   team 
winning.  Nevertheless.  Ernie  managed  to 
be  named  the  most  valuable  ilayer  in  the 
National  League  two  conseciiive  seasons. 
His  hard  hitting  during  tliese  diCQcult 
years  was  all  the  more  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  weak  hitting  of  some  of  his 
teanunates.  Great  sluggers  visually  have 
the  benefit  of  a  hard-hitting  team.  This 
prevents    the    opposing    pinchers    from 
"pitching  around"  the  slugget^.  Ruth  and 
Gehrig,  Hodges  and  Sniderj  Aaron  and 
Matthews — baseball      his  tony      abounds 
with  similar  examples  of  g?eat  sluggers 
whose  successes  owed  much  tb  each  other. 
But  for  many  years  Ernie  ias  virtually 
alone  as  a  major  threat  in  th^  Cub  lineup. 
This  makes  his  hitting— an^  his  unfail- 
ing good  cheer — all  the  mora  remarkable. 
The  ball  Ernie  hit  will  b«  sent  to  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in  Cooperstown. 
N.Y.  The  time  will  come  when  Ernie  will 
be  a  member  of  that  Hall  qf  Fame.  Our 
<mly  hope  is  that  he  will  not  become  a 
member  too  soon.  He  cannot  be  admitted 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  imtil  iafter  he  has 
retired,  and  we  hope  that  will  not  be  for 
some  time. 

Ernie  has  always  said  that  he  will  not 
retire  imtil  he  has  played  lin  a  world's 
aeries.  I  certainly  hope  he  \Hll  not  retire 
just  as  soon  as  he  has  played  in  a  world's 
series.  The  1970  Cubs  are  d^ing  well  this 
year,  and  could  very  well  wind  up  in  the 
series  this  faU.  But  they  are  a  fairly 
young  team,  so  they  mig^t  need  the 
seasoning — and  hard  hitting — of  Ernie  in 
the  1971  series,  and  a  fe^  more  after 
that. 

Mr.  President,  all  Cubs  fins  hope  that 
Ernie  Banks  goes  right  ori  making  life 
miserable  for  another  genej-ation  of  Na- 
tional League  pitchers. 

One  think  is  certain:  Ernie  Banks  will 
always  have  a  special  place]  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Chicagoans. 


COMMENDATION  OF  GUAM  BRANCH. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEURO- 
LOGICAL DISEASES  AND  STROKES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1970,  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam  adopted  a  resolution 
relative  to  commending  the  Guam 
branch  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Strokes  for  its 
extremely  impcrUnt  research  work  in  the 
debilitating  and  widely  prevalent  Guam 
diseases  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclero- 
sis— lytico — and  Parkinsonism  dementia. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution as  adopted  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  by  the  Guam  Legislature 
Relative  to  commending  the  Guam  Branch 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Strokes  for  Its  extremely  Im- 
portant research  work  In  the  debilitating 
and  widely  prevalent  Guam  diseases  of 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  (lytico)  and 
Parkinsonism  Dementia 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,  the  tiny  territory  of  Guam  Is 
cursed  with  the  highest  prevalence  In  the 
world  of  two  dire  and  dreadful  disorders,  one 
being  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis,  locally 
known  and  feared  as  "lytico",  a  disease  ulO- 
mately  fatal  after  a  painful  and  long  pro- 
tracted Illness,  and  Parkinsonism  Dementia, 
an  apparently  related  disease  equally  debili- 
tating;  and 

Whereas,  In  response  to  this  traglcly  high 
incidence  of  such  nerve  disorders,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Strokes  has  set  up  on  Guam  a  research  cen- 
ter to  find  out  all  It  can  about  these  diseases, 
their  prevalence  In  Guam,  their  causes,  their 
treatment,  and  hopefully,  their  cure,  which 
research  center  has  carried  out  Its  task  with 
remarkable  diligence  and  care,  and  although 
no  cure  for  these  diseases  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, there  Is  no  question  but  what  this 
center  has  considerably  ameliorated  the  lot 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  suffering  from 
these  disorders  In  the  territory:  and 

Whereas,  since  the  diseases  strike  young 
and  old  alike  and  without  any  dlscernable 
pattern.  It  la  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency 
that  the  research  center  continues  Its  activity 
In  seeking  a  cure,  the  thought  of  the  vic- 
tims of  these  diseases  being  without  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  Research  Center 
being  heartbreaking  since  their  only  hope  Is 
In  the  care  and  treatment  they  receive  from 
the  Center;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Tenth  Guam  Legislature  does  hereby  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Guam  express  the  high- 
est commendation  and  slncerest  gratitude  to 
the  Guam  Research  Center  of  the  NaUonal 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Strokes 
for  the  magnificent  and  absolutely  vital  re- 
search work  It  Is  carrying  out  In  the  task  of 
ultimately  providing  effective  treatment  and 
care  for  those  terrible  nerve  disorders  with  a 
higher  prevalence  In  Guam  than  anywhere 
else  m  the  world.  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Scler- 
osU  and  Parkinsonism  Dementia:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  cerUfy  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  to  the  Di- 
rector. National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  the 
Director.  NaUonal  Institute  of  Neurological 


Diseases  and  Strokes,  to  the  Director.  Re- 
search Center,  Guam  Branch,  to  the  Chief, 
Epidemiology  Branch,  NINDS,  to  Guam's 
Washington  Representative,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam 

Duly    and    regularly   adopted   on   the   3rd 
day  of  February.  1970. 

James  T.  Sablan, 

Legislative  Secretary. 
EOWARO  S.  Teklaje, 

Vice  Speaker. 


DISCHARGE     OP     WILLIAM     WOES- 
TENDIEK  FROM  WETA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  firing  of 
Bill  Woestendiek  as  editor  of  WETA's 
"Newsroom"  has  generated  a  great  deal 
of  publicity,  much  of  it  critical  of  the 
station. 

In  order  to  gain  some  perspective.  I 
obtained  copies  of  minutes  of  WETA's 
last  board  meeting  before  Woestendiek 
was  fired,  the  statement  issued  by  the 
WETA  executive  committee  following  the 
firing  and  a  dissenting  statement  issued 
by  two  members  of  the  committee,  and 
copies  of  editorials  and  news  stories 
which  immediately  followed  the  firing. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  material,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

WETA  Television/ 26 
Washington.  D.C..  April  23.  1970. 
To  Trustees  of  the  Greater  Washington  Edu- 
cational Television  Association. 
We  are  enclosing,  for  your  prompt  reading, 
preferably  In  the  order  listed,  the  following: 

1.  Minutes  of  the  Board  Meeting  held  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1970  (note  page  3,  Mr.  Woesten- 
dlek's  statement) .  These  minutes  will  be  ap- 
proved at  the  Board  meeting  to  be  held  May 
20,  1970. 

2.  Statement  Issued  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  GWETA.  following  a  Special  Meet- 
ing held  at  4  P  M.  on  April  22,  1970,  In  the 
Offices  of  the  Federal  City  Council. 

3  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
News  Release,  April  20,  1970,  "Public  TV 
Vlevrtng  High". 

4.  Closing  Statement  by  Mr.  Kampelman 
on  Washington  Week  in  Review.  April  23, 
1970. 

(Mrs.)  Edmund  D.  Campbell, 

President. 

The  Greater  Washington  Educational 
Television  Association,  Inc. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Kampelman,  who  had 
been  unavoidably  delayed,  Mrs.  Campbell 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  suggested 
that  Items  1  and  4  on  the  agenda  be  re- 
versed so  that  the  report  of  the  General 
Manager  and  the  Introduction  of  staff  could 
proceed  at  once.  Since  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  this,  Mrs.  Campbell  called  on  Mr. 
McCarter  to  give  his  report  on  Newsroom. 
WETA-PM,  and  the  proposed  new  commu- 
nications building. 

Mr.  McCarter  described,  as  "the  most  sig- 
nificant happening  at  WETA",  the  final  de- 
velopment of  Newsroom,  scheduled  to  go 
on  the  air  Monday  evening,  March  16,  7:00 
to  8:00  p.m.  This  wUl  be  a  live,  dally,  Mon- 
day through  Friday  broadcast  of  news,  with 
In-depth  Information  and  analysis.  The  pro- 
gram, as  previously  announced,  U  being 
supported  for  two  years  by  grants  from  The 
Ford  Foundation  and  the  Corporation  for 
Pubic  BroadcasUng.  He  Introduced  the  Edl- 
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tor-ln-Chlef  of  Newsroom,  Mr.  William  J. 
Woestendiek.  an  editor  of  nationally  known 
newspapers  and  magazines,  Including  the 
Long  Island,  NT.,  dally  Newsday:  The  Hous- 
ton Post;  Think,  the  I.B.M.  magazine;  and 
This  Week  magazine,  a  nationally  syndicated 
newspaper  supplement  (ceased  publication 
1969).  ,    ^ 

Most  recently,  Mr.  Woestendiek  has  been 
named  the  second  recipient  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  Distinguished 
Fellowship  Award. 

Mr.  Woestendiek  explained  the  Newsroom 
operaUon  in  some  detail  and  said  that  the 
program  wovUd  be  divided  Into  two  major 
categories,  people  and  places.  Showing  a 
model  (made  by  Dr.  Jack  Hunter)  of  the  City 
Room  as  It  wlU  look  In  Studio  A,  he  de- 
scribed how  Newsroom  would  operate  In  this 
setting,  explaining  that  the  eleven  reporters 
on  the  Newsroom  staff  will  not  all  be  on 
camera  every  night,  but  will  be  helping  In 
some  way  with  the  program  each  night.  Mr. 
Woestendiek  said  more  than  200  applications 
had  been  received  from  reporters  In  the 
Washington  area,  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  There  has  been  great  enthxislasm 
shown,  not  only  from  the  people  who  have 
been  hired,  but  from  others  who  are  not 
available  for  the  program.  Mr.  Woestendiek 
named  some  of  the  reporters  who  have  been 
employed : 

Warren  Unna,  The  Washington  Po.ot. 
David  A.  JeweU,  The  Washington  Post. 
Victor  W.  Maerkl,  Managing  Editor-News, 
WVNY-TV,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Peter  A.  Janssen.  Education  Editor,  News- 
week. 

Mr.  Woestendiek  stated  that  they  have 
encountered  a  problem  In  finding  good  black 
reporters  and  women  reporters.  Although 
they  have  received  applications  from  sev- 
eral who  are  Interested,  definite  commit- 
ments have  not  yet  been  made.  A  number  of 
people  have  Indicated  an  Interest  In  appear- 
ing weekly  or  bl-monthly.  They  are: 

Tom  Wicker,  New  York  Times.  Associate 
Editor. 

Paul  Llsagor,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Wash- 
ington Bureau  Chief. 

Hugh  Sldey.  Time  Magazine.  Washington 
Bureau  Chief;   Life  Magazine,  Columnist. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Woeetendlek's  request 

for  questions  from  the  Board,  the  following 

ensued : 

Q.  Is  the  whole  program  going  to  be  live? 

A.  Yes,  It  will  be  live,  from  7  to  8:00  p.m., 

replayed  at  II  :00  p.m. 

Q.  Will  you  have  videotape  slots  at  one 
time  or  another? 

A.  Some  of  It  will  be  taped,  but  we  will 
have  people  coming  Into  the  studio  to  talk 
and,  preferably,  we  hope  to  keep  It  live. 

Q.  WUl  it  be  almost  exclusively  national 
or  exclusively  local? 

A.  It  wUl  not  be  exclusively  either.  It  wUl 
be  a  local  program,  since  Washington  news 
is   local   and   a   locally   oriented   newsroom, 
since  it  is  coming  out  of  Washington. 
Q.  Are  we  going  to  send  it  to  EEN? 
A.  This  has  not  yet  been  decided.  It  will 
begin  as  a  local  Washington  newsroom, 
q.  What  will  happen  to  WWIR? 
A.  Mr.  McCarter  answered  that  It  will  be 
completely  untouched  because  of  Its  pop- 
ularity. 

Mr.  Woestendiek  went  on  to  explain  the 
format  of  NEWSROOM  and  how  It  will  work: 
"The  repM-ters  will  go  out  In  the  morn- 
ing on  a  story  that  has  been  decided  upon 
by  the  Alr-Edltor-ln-Chlef.  Their  matwlal 
will  be  used  to  relate  the  whys-and-whats  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  usually  with  film  and 
still  photos,  when  available,  to  tell  the  story." 
Dr.  Kampelman  noted  that  a  liaison  com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  chaired  by  Mr.  Austin 
Klplinger,  had  been  app>olnted  to  work  with 
the  NEWSROOM  staff.  The  members  of  the 
rommlttee  will  be  available  to  view  the  tapes 
of  programs,  to  critique  them,  and  to  make 
suggestions. '  Mr.  Woestendiek  had  to  leave 


at  this  point  to  attend  a  luncheon  meeting 
regarding  a  newsroom  staff  appointment. 

Dr.  Kampelman  called  on  Mr.  McCarter  to 
Introduce  the  report  on  the  new  building. 
He  recalled  that  the  NEWSROOM  studio,  as 
seen  In  the  model  referred  to  previously  by 
Mr.  Woestendiek,  had  been  built  within  the 
walls  of  Studio  A.  Studio  B,  although  small, 
must  now  accommodate  all  other  "in-house  ' 
productions.  The  radio  operation  will  be  con- 
ducted from  the  Arlington  tower  site.  Four 
new  offices  have  Just  been  completed  in  un- 
used space  on  the  roof  of  the  present  struc- 
ture at  2600 — 4th  Street,  N.W.  It  Is  becoming 
imperative  that  plans  get  under  way  for  the 
provision  of  more  space.  The  staff  and  Hugh 
Newell  Jacobsen,  the  architect  who  has  drawn 
the  preliminary  plans  for  a  building  In  the 
Southwest  waterfront  area  of  Washington, 
have  made  a  study  of  an  unused  warehouse 
located  on  Grace  Street,  N.W.,  between  M 
Street  and  the  C&O  Canal  In  Georgetown. 

Mr.  McCarter  stated  that  we  are  now  op- 
erating In  approximately  25,000  sq.  ft.  of 
building,  and,  with  newsroom  and  the 
radio  operaUon,  we  should  have  approxlmate- 
'y  75,000  sq.  ft.  of  building  to  handle  these 
operations.  To  Mrs.  Mann's  question  as  to 
how  much  space  could  be  added  at  the  pres- 
ent location,  Mr.  McCar*«r  answ^ed  that, 
since  Howard  University  owned  the  property, 
they  alone  could  make  the  decision  as  to 
how  much  we  could  build  on.  There  is, 
actually,  very  Uttle  land  remaining  between 
the  buildings  and  the  athletic  field. 

Dr.  Kampelman  stated  that,  besides  the 
needs  of  WETA.  there  are  three  other  major 
acUvlUes  here  In  Washington  that  could  be 
housed  with  us:  1)  Public  Radio;  2)  the 
Washington  Office  of  NET;  and  3)  PubUc 
BroadcasUng  Service.  To  the  question.  "How 
long  before  the  75,000  sq.  ft.  is  needed?"  Dr. 
Kampelman  answered,  "Right  now.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  a  decision  on  site  could  be 
made  shortly." 

Another  question,  "U  potential  expansion 
Into  the  future  a  major  consideration  here? '. 
was  answered  by  Dr.  Kampelman.  "It  is  a 
consideration,  but  we  should  not  be  expand- 
ing much  beyond  this.  We  cannot  have  more 
than  2  TV  stations  and  a  radio  station."  Mr. 
McCarter  elaborated  on  our  pressing  need 
for  expansion,  and  added  that  we  are  keep- 
ing Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  President  of  CPB, 
Informed    as    to    the    progress   on    building 

plans.  

Mr.  McCarter  reported  that  WETA  is  mov- 
ing right  now  on  many  fronts  in  the  Wash- 
ington community.  Channel  26  is,  indeed,  a 
public  communications  nerve  center:  broad- 
casting for  schools  and  for  homes;  speaking 
to  the  medical  community;  becoming  an  out- 
let for  entertainment;  a  public  service  out- 
let; and,  now,  bringing  news  and  news  anal- 
ysis. Wr  have  a  TV  station  8  years  old;  an 
PM  radio  station  (the  most  powerful  In  this 
metropolitan  area — 75,000  watts),  which  will 
go  on  the  air  in  a  month:  we  are  Investigating 
the  2,600  megacycle  field,  which  will  probably 
play  a  major  role  In  school  broadcasting  In 
the  future;  we  have  Channel  32  waiting  for 
implementation  and.  in  short,  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  plunged  Into  the  midst  of 
the  educational  revolution  taking  place  in 
the  country.  Mr.  McCarter  also  reported  that 
in  January  of  this  year,  WETA  had  its  larg- 
est membership  contribution  month  in  the 
history  of  the  station — •50,000.  ISi.  McCarter 
cited  the  success  of  the  televised  City  Coun- 
cil hearings  (the  number  of  people  watching 
these  hearings  surprised  everyone) ,  and 
FORSYTE  SAGA  and  Sesame  Street  have 
been  spectacular  successes.  WETA  has  had 
its  problems.  There  have  been  programs  that 
people  have  not  liked  (our  telephone  log  Is 
our  audience  temperature  Indicator);  and 
financing  continues  to  be  the  magnificent 
potpourri  of   television. 

Mrs.  CampbeU  introduced  Mr.  Charles  I. 
Cassell,  newly  appointed  to  represent  the 
Board  ol  Education,  District  of  Columbia,  on 
the  Board  of  GWETA. 


Dr.  Kampelman  introduced  Mr.  Uoyd  Mc- 
Neill, Jr.,  a  new  Board  member,  and  wel- 
comed Dr.  George  H.  Williams,  President  of 
Amerlcaa  University,  to  hU  first  Board  meet- 
ing. He  also  announced  that  the  Executive 
Committee  meetings  are  held  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  reminded  the 
Board  that  the  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ings are  open  to  all  Trustees. 

Dr.  Kampelman  gave  a  report  on  the  recent 
grants  that  have  been  made  to  WETTA.  The 
HEW  grant  of  $88,000  for  radio  equipment; 
the  NBC  grant  of  $280,000  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod (the  first  payment  was  made  In  Decem- 
ber 1969.  and  the  second  In  January  of  this 
year) ;  the  NEWSROOM  grant  from  The  Ford 
Foundation  and  CPB  of  $1,200,000  a  year  for 
a  2-year  period:  the  renewal  for  the  3rd  year 
of  the  INCO  grant  of  $40,000,  underwriting 
the  Sunday  program  schedule.  This  grant  Is 
acknowledged  by  on-alr  announcements  stat- 
ing that  the  programs  are  brought  through 
the  courtesy  of  INCO.  And,  a  grant  from 
Eastern  Airlines  of  $7,600  to  underwrite  the 
STOCK  MARKET  REPORT,  shown  each  day, 
Monday  through  Friday,  from  12  Noon  to 
1:00  pjn. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  reviewed  the  question  of  cate- 
gories of  contributing  memberships,  had  de- 
cided to  continue  the  $15  individual  mem- 
bership and  $25  family  membership,  and  to 
initiate  a  patron  contribution  category  of 
$100  and  a  sponsoring  membership  of  $1,000 
a  year.  A  discussion  followed  concerning  the 
idea  of  going  to  business  organizations  for 
underwriting.  No  decision  was  made,  but.  It 
was  generally  felt  that  "WETA  should  be  re- 
ceiving more  help  from  Washington  busi- 
ness." Mrs.  Campbell  thanked  those  who  had 
responded  to  her  letter  asking  for  contribu- 
tions to  keep  SESAME  STREET  on  the  air  on 
Saturdays,  and  reported  that  SESAME 
STREET  win  be  on  until  the  end  of  May. 

Mr.  McCarter  reported  that  the  Evening 
Star  Broadcasting  Company  has  an  applica- 
tion to  build  a  new  facility  and  tower  on 
Connecticut  Avenue.  WETA  has  indicated  an 
Interest  in  Joint  occuF»ancy  of  this  tower  and 
has  found  the  company  sympathetic  to  the 
proposal — free  use  of  the  tower  by  GWETA, 
If  and  when  they  are  able  to  construct  it. 

Correspondence,  read  by  Mrs.  Campbell, 
Included : 

(1)  A  letter  from  the  brother  of  the  late 
Paul  Nlven,  Jr.,  closely  associated  with  WETA 
as  NET'S  reporter-correspondent,  in  which  he 
quoted  Paul's  written  comment: 

"Here  in  Washington,  the  edupatlonal  sta- 
tion has  grown,  despite  the  UHF  handicap, 
from  a  shoestring  operation  to  a  highly  pro- 
fessional one  and  a  significant  force  in  the 
community." 

(2)  A  letter  from  Dr.  Henry  S.  Robinson, 
Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Public  Safety  Commit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council, 
thanking  WETA  for  telecasting  the  Public 
Hearing  on  Marijuana  on  Saturday,  January 
17,  1970. 

(3)  Dr.  John  A.  Sessions'  letter  of  resigna- 
tion from  the  Board  due  to  the  expiration  of 
his  term  on  the  Board  of  EducaUon,  District 
of  Columbia. 

(4)  A  letter  from  Mr.  McCarter  extending 
a  welcome  on  bebaU  of  the  GWETA. 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittkb  of  GWETA  Followino  a  Spe- 
cial Meetino  Held  at  4  PM.  on  April 
22,  1970  m  the  Otfices  or  the  Federal 
City   Council  

1.  The  Executive  Committee  of  WETA 
unanimously  expresses  Its  confidence  In  Mr. 
WUliam  J.  McCarter  as  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  and  expresses  Its  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  his  outstanding  services  to 
the  community  and  the  station. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee,  by  a  vote  of 
11  to  2,  approved  and  ratified  the  action  of 
Mr.  McCarter  in  reUeving  William  Woesien- 
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dlek  of  his  duties  as  Editor  of  WE  TAs  News- 
room prograntt.*  _ 

3  to  fcTTlvtag  at  hJs  decision.  M  r.  McCarter 
properly  consulted  with  the  Chairman;  with 
the  Vioe-Chairmen.  Dr.  Uoyd  H.  EUiott  and 
Mr  Stephen  AUes;  with  Mr.  Austin  KlpUnger, 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Newsroom  Liaison 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Bo«rd  of  Trus- 
tees some  months  ago:  and  with  Mr.  James 
M.  Mitchell.  Chairman  of  the  Tr  istees'  Pro- 
gram Committee. 

4  Mr  McCarters  decision  was  based  on 
his  Judgment  as  to  how  best  to  ]  (reserve  the 
Independence,  objectivity.  Integrl  ty  and  rep- 
utation of  the  Newsroom  program,  and  was 
in  no  way  related  to  outside  jressures  or 
partisan  poUtical  considerations.  Nor  was  the 
decision  related  to  any  dissatlsl  action  with 
Mr.  Woestendlek's  performance  is  Editor  of 
the  Newsroom  program. 

5.  PubUc  broadcasting  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility, under  Congressloni  U  mandate, 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  li  idependence 
and  ImparUaUty,  free  of  outside  political 
or  commercial  pressures.  Clarity  Is  necessary 
as  to  proper  standards  In  publl:  broadcast- 
ing The  Executive  Committee  will  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  consult  w  ith  the  staff 
and  with  journaUsts  and  othe-  experts  In 
the  community  and  elsewhere,  •xith  the  view 
of  recommending  a  set  of  gulden  les  by  which 
WETA  as  a  pubUc  televUlon  st*Uon,  might 
Judge  'any  other  simUar  proble^  that  now 
exist,  or  may  Uter  arise,  and  ihlch  WETA 
can  make  available  to  avoid  an 
understandings. 

Members  of  Executive  Com 
tentUince:  Mr.  Stephen  Alles.  1 
viUe.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Campbell. 
Cook  Dr.  Lloyd  H.  EUlott.  Mr.  I 
The  Hon.  Patricia  R.  Harris— (Dissent.  Mr. 
Oarfleld  Kass— Dissent.  Mr.  Austjln  Klpllnger, 
Dr  Wm.  Stuart  Nelson.  Bev.  Daiiel  E.  Power. 
SJ  Mr  Mark  Sullivan.  Jr..  Mt.  WlUlam  J. 
McCarter— Abstained.  Dr.  Max  M.  Kampel- 
man — Abstained.  I  .     ,.   ,, 

Voting  in  absentia:  Ur.  JamekM.  Mitchell. 

OMt    of    totcn:    Marcus    Cohp.    Esq..    Mr 
Laurence  Wyatt.  ,^    „.  », 

Members  of  the  Board  preae^:  Dr.  Rich- 
mond D.  cnnkley.  Mrs.  James  P.  Mann 
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action  was  alao  necessary  to  avoid  any  re- 
lationship that  might  arouee  public  concern 
which  could  compromise  the  credibility  of 
the  program  or  iu  participants. 

EffecUve  Monday.  April  30.  Ben  W.  Gilbert, 
Associate  Editor  with  the  Washington  Post 
will  appear  as  Guest  Editor  of  NEWSROOM. 

Statement   or  Qhnrmut  Kass   and   Patricia 
Roberts  Harris,  Members   op  the  Execu- 
tive CoMMrrTEE  or  the  Board  or  Trustees 
OP  GWETA,  April  22,  1970. 
We  are  in  profound  disagreement  with  the 
action  taken  by  Channel  26  In  relieving  Mr. 
William  Woestendiek  of  hU   responslblllUes 
as  Editor  of  Newsroom. 

We  believe  that  on  a  policy  matter  of  this 
sort  involving  an  Issue  about  which  reason- 
able men  may  disagree,  the  ExecuUve  Com- 
mittee should  make  a  decision  before  defini- 
tive action  U  taken  by  the  StaUon  manage- 
ment. 

We  are  In  total  disagreement  with  the 
reason  given  for  relieving  Mr.  Woestendiek 
of  his  duties.  The  separate  professional  lives 
of  spouses  Is  a  right  to  which  both  men  and 
women  are  entlUed,  and  we  believe  that 
Mrs  Woestendiek  had  the  right  to  accept  any 
lawful  employment  and  that  her  husband 
had  the  right  to  retain  hU  employment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  spiritual  union  of 
man  and  wUe.  their  professional  independ- 
ence must  be  protected,  and  Channel  26  had 
no  right  to  Interfere  with  this  independence. 


STATkMWT    BT    WnXlAM    J.    MCCARTER,    VICE 

President     and     General     Manacd     or 

WETA    CHAIWB.    26,    WASHINtTOH.-OC. 

The  decision  with  respect  t6  the  NEWS- 
ROOM progTRin  waa  made  by  ine  as  station 
general  manager  on  my  own  ]r««ponsiblUty 
and  after  constiltaUon  with  station  manage- 
ment and  member*  of  the  NEWSROOM  Uai- 
son  committee  of  the  WETA  Board  of  Trus- 
tees: This  committee  is  chaireU  by  Mr.  Austin 
Klpllnger.  ; 

The  action  would  have  been]  the  same  had 
a  member  of  Mr.  Woestendlek's  family  ac- 
cepted employment  of  this  nature  with  other 
natioaal  pubUc  ofllcUls.  but  aBpeclally  any- 
oD«  Involved  in  naUonal  public  poUcy. 

SpeculaUon  as  to  political  tor  other  pres- 
sures touching  this  decision  ^e  completely 
untrue. 


Statement   bt   Willlam   J.   *  cCabtw 


ViCR 

Alts     Ornkral     Makacer     or 

WETA/CHAirwri.  36.  WAamWoroif,  DC. 

WUllam  Woestendiek.  editCr  of  WETA's 
NEWSROOM,  has  been  reliev*!  of  hU  acUve 
duUea  with  that  program  pending  further 
consideration  of  his  status  by  WETA. 

It  has  been  announced  thati  Mrs.  Woesten- 
diek was  recently  hired  as  the  t»ress  SecreUry 
to  the  wife  of  a  national  public  official  and 
Is  on  their  private  payroll.        j 

We  have  great  respect  foil  Mr.  Woesten- 
diek bnt  thU  station's  actloa  was  necessary 
to  avoW  any  poaelble  chargei  of  bias  or  in- 
fluence which  might  alTect  ttte  program.  Th« 

cr  Oarfleld  Kass 


•See  attached  Statement 
and  Patricia  Roberts  Harris. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr,  20.  1970) 
WETA:  LxANDJO  Too  Far  Over  Backward 
Martha  MltcheU.  wife  of  Attorney  General 
Mitchell.  U  given  to  moments  of  exuberance 
In  which  she  has  expressed  herself  vigorously, 
some  would  say  excessively,  on  a  variety  of 
public  issues,  and  in  ways  which  we  presume 
do    not    reflect    considered    administration 
policy.  The  Attorney  General  has  been  very 
good   about   thU.  In  our   view— not  that  It 
is  necessarily  any  of  our  business.  He  has 
been  loyal  and  relaxed,  taking  the  view  that 
there  U  no  automatic  connecUon  between 
what  his  wife  says  or  does  as  a  private  citi- 
zen and  his  role  as  a  public  official.  Recently 
he    hired    a   former    newspaperwoman.   Kay 
Woestendiek.  as  press  secretary  for  hU  wUe, 
presumably  in  an  effort  to  help  keep  thU 
dUtlncUon  clear.  Whereupon.  Mrs.  Woesten- 
dlek's husband  William  was  summarily  fired 
from   hU   Job   as   editor  of   WETA's   "News- 
room" show,  on  the  grounds  that  his  wife  s 
lob    with    Mrs.    MltcheU    somehow    endan- 
gered the  shows    -credlblUty."  There  is  fine 
^ny    in    this:    Mr.    Mitchell    hires   a   press 
secretary  for  the  presumed  purpose  of  help- 
ing   maintain    the   line   between   his   p^c 
life  and  his  wife's  private  life,  and  WETA 
sacks  the  press  secretary's  husband  for  fear 
that  hU  professional  life  would  be  compro- 
mised by  his  wUe'B  Job. 

"Every  time  there  would  be  a  story  from 
that  part  of  the  administration, "  said  WU- 
llam J.  McCarter.  general  manager  of  the  local 
pubUc  broadcasting  staOon.  "people  wou  d 
make  the  connection  over  and  over.  It  would 
eat  away  at  us." 

Nonsense.  WETA  has  every  good  reason  to 
maintain  its  independence  of  mind.  But  if 
that  U  what  it  takes,  its  independence  of 
mind  must  be  In  a  pretty  soggy  state.  It  has 
been  flatly  denied  that  the  decision  was 
made  under  the  influence  of  ouUlde  pres- 
sure, notably  from  Fred  W.  Friendly,  tele- 
vision adviser  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
supports  the  "Newsroom"  show.  The  finger 
points,  instead  to  pressure  from  the  WETA 
staff  But  this  only  makes  it  worse;  assum- 
ing that  it  was  an  inside  Job,  the  decision 
was  still  Mr.  McCarters  and  what  he  U  say- 
ing m  effect,  U  that  WETA  cannot  keep  lU 
balance  unless  it  controls  the  wives  of  Its 
employees  In  our  view,  President  Nixon  made 
a  lot  more  sense  on  thU  same  Issue  when  he 
declined,  after  one  of  Mrs.  Mitchells  more 


outspoken  contributions  to  the  public  dia- 
logue, to  take  responsibility  for  the  wives  of 
members  of  his  cabinet.  In  theae  matters 
there  are  sometimes  hard  choices — between 
what  people  will  think  and  what  is  right. 
James  Thurber  had  It  about  right  in  the 
moral  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  famous  fables. 
Tou  might  Just  as  well  fall  flat  on  your  face, 
he  said,  as  lean  too  far  over  backward. 

IPiom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Apr.  20,  19701 
Marital  Censorship 
Even  if  this  were  not  the  year  of  women's 
liberation,  there  would  be  a  ludicrous  quality 
to  the  controversy  that  led  to  the  ouster  of 
Willlam  Woestendiek  as  editor  of  a  news  fea- 
ttu-e  program  on  Washington's  educational 
television  station.  The  station  says  It  feared 
a  "conflict  of  Interest"  was  created  by  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Woestendlek's  wife  to  go  to 
work  as  press  secretary  for  Mrs.  Martha 
Mitchell,  the  outspoken  wife  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Establishing  such  a  guUt-by-mar- 
rlage  standard  U  as  silly  as  It  Is  outrageous. 
Someone  ought  to  educate  the  educational 
TV  offlclals  responsible  In  common  sense. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  21,  1970) 
The  Flap  at  WETA 
In  firing  William  Woestendiek  as  editor  of 
•Newsroom."  the  managers  of  WETA  got  con- 
fused about  two  things:  A  man  and  his  wife. 
Woestendiek   was  discharged   becatise   his 
wife  took  a  Job  as  press  agent  for  Martha 
MltcheU.  wife  of  the  Attorney  General.  Woes- 
tendlek's bosses  were  embarrassed  about  this, 
fearing  for  the  "credibility"  of  the  founda- 
tlon-supported  experiment  In   news   broad- 
casting. There  waa   no  hint  that  Woesten- 
dlek's own  handling  of  the  news  was  affected 
or  was   likely  to   be   affected   by   his  wife's 
choice  of  employment.  If  Woestendiek  had 
been  regarded   as  so  pliable,  he  would  not 
have  held  the  succession  of  responsible  news 
positions  he  has  had. 

So  It  was  the  matter  of  appearances  that 
bothered  WETA.  The  controversy  that  Mrs. 
Mltohell's  utterances  regularly  provoke  was 
seen  as  rubbing  off  on  Mrs.  Woestendiek  and, 
in  ttim,  on  her  husband  and  the  television 
program.  WETA  In  thU  view,  should  avoid 
not  the  real  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
ests but  the  vague  appearance  of  such  a  pos- 
sibility. The  better  to  fend  off  evil-minded 
critics. 

WETA.  In  holding  Woestendiek  to  account 
for  his  wife's  method  of  earning  pin  money, 
accepted  the  ancient  myth  that  wives  are 
extensions  of  their  husbands,  doing  only 
what  they  are  told.  It's  an  Idea  that  was  out 
of  date  at  the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In  this 
age  of  aggressively  Uberatlon-mlnded  women, 
the  old-fashioned  concept  Is  downright 
dangerotis. 

The  rulers  of  WETA  should  treat  Woesten- 
diek as  an  Individual— married  or  not— and 
reconsider  his  status.  This  would  be  more  In 
keeping  with  an  effort  to  chart  new  ways  in 
broadcast  JoumaUsm. 

Thr  Flap  at  WETA 

Sir:  I  wish  to  correct  a  serious  error  In  re- 
cent news  stories  Implying  that  I  xirged  the 
management  of  WETA  to  flre  Bill  Woesten- 
diek as  editor  of  Newaroom  after  his  wife  ac- 
cepted a  Job  as  Martha  Mltohell's  press  see- 
Throughout  last  week  the  only  thing  I 
urged  the  management  of  WETA  to  do  waa 
to  reach  a  declsloo  on  a  very  difficult  issue 
aa  quickly  as  posalble.  Aa  long  as  the  Issue 
remained  unresolved,  the  morale  of  News- 
room was  subject  to  eroalon.  I  perBonally  be- 
lieved that  Mrs.  Woertendlek's  Job  presented 
a  conflict  of  Interert  with  her  husband's 
to1>— and  I  regret  that  the  Woestendiek* 
were  unable  to  reeolve  the  conflict  them- 
eelvee. 
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To  my  mind  the  situation  here  was  very 
special.  Plrst.  WETA  Is  a  public  broadcasting 
station,  with  a  particular  charge  to  remain 
Impartial  and  fair  in  its  news  treatment.  Sec- 
ond, Newsroom  vras  a  new  program  and 
needed  to  establish  Its  own  credibility.  Third, 
Martha  Mltohell  was  a  controversial  news 
personality  In  her  own  right,  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  trying  to  Influence  news  and  pub- 
lic policy.  Fourth.  Mrs.  Woestendlek's  Job 
was  'press  secretary'";— presumably  she  would 
be  working  dlrectljrwlth  the  news  media. 

Because  of  the  combination  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  believed  that  there  was  a 
Journalistic  conflict  of  Interest — adversely 
affecting  Newsroom — as  long  as  Mrs.  Woes- 
tendiek remained  In  her  Job. 

Peter  A.  Janssen. 

The  Greater  Washington  Edocational 
Television  Absociation,  Inc. 

Sir:  In  your  editions  of  April  22  you  car- 
ried a  story  by  Star  staff  virrlters  Jack  Kneece 
and  Ronald  Sarro  regarding  the  previous 
night's  broadcast  by  the  WETA  Newsroom 
staff  about  the  firing  of  editor  William  Woes- 
tendiek. 

The  story  said  that  Woestendlek's  ".  .  . 
firing  was  pushed  by  two  of  the  program's 
staffers.  Peter  Janssen.  33  and  David  Jewell, 
84." 
This  Is  Inaccurato  and  untrue. 
Inacciuate  becatise  this  was  not.  as  your 
report  stated,  "a  salient  part.  .  ."  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Untrue  because  Janssen  and  I  did  not 
push  for  the  firing  of  Woestendiek. 

What  we  did  was  to  urge  the  management 
of  the  station  to  "resolve"  the  problem  of 
conflict  of  Interest  that  we  and  seven  other 
staffers  agreed  existed  regarding  Woesten- 
diek. 

This   is    precisely    what    we    said    on    the 
broadcast,  nothing  else. 
I  The  notion  that  a  staff  reporter,  or  even 

Z|  two  staff  reporters  could  somehow  engineer 

^5  the  firing  of  a  top  editor.  Is,  to  my  mind,  a 

**  romantic  one. 

David  A.  Jewell, 

WETA,  Inc. 


Sir.  Your  TV  critic.  Bernle  Harrison, 
showed  much  more  wisdom  and  perception 
In  commenting  on  "The  Flap  at  WETA"  than 
did  your  editorial  writers. 

Mr  Harrison  correctly  pointed  out  that 
television — particularly  public  television — 
has  a  unique  responsibility  to  avoid  even  the 
slightest  potential  confiict. 

No  one  has  questioned  Mr.  Woestendlek's 
Integrity,  but  I  certainly  question  his  Judg- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  even  the  most  inex- 
perienced reporter  could  fall  to  see  that 
when  ktrs.  Woestendiek  took  the  Job  with 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  she  was  inevitably  compromis- 
ing Mr.  Woestendlek's  position  and  that  of 
Newsroom,  a  potentially  outstanding  pro- 
gram. 

Much  more  could  be  said,  much  of  which 
has  been  sloppUy  reported  in  the  press.  The 
point  which  Mr.  Harrison  perceived  and  your 
editorial  writers  did  not  Is  that  appearances 
are  important — and  they  std^ld  be. 

J^     Hal  Price. 

Sir.  Bernle  Harrison  asserted  that  "pub- 
lic television  carries  a  unique  responsibility 
to  avoid  all  possible  conflicts,  slight  as  they 
may  seem  to  be.  and  establishing  this  as  a 
value  (as  educational  television  ventures 
Into  the  news  area)  Is  fundamental.  It  was 
an  unhappy  thing  to  have  to  do.  but — In  this 
reporter's  Judgment — necessary." 

Question?  Why  is  It  more  necessary  for 
educational  television  to  avoid  all  possible 
conflicts  in  the  news  area  than  It  is  for 
commercial  TV  or  for  newspapers,  for  that 
matter? 

If  Mr.  Woestendiek  had  a  conflict  (which 
I  dont  believe  he  had)  why  then  doesn't 
WETA  fire  Walterene  Swanston,  whose  htw- 


band  works  for  Senator  Cranston,  and  re- 
move from  his  Job  as  a  news  program  mod- 
erator Max  Kampelman,  who  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  In  Democratic  politics  for  a 
number  of  years? 

I  believe  Mr.  Harrison  should  speak  to 
these  matters,  also,  in  the  interests  of  con- 
sistent. If  not  objective,  reporting. 

Barbara  Estridce. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Sir.  If  the  present  self-generated  furore 
going  on  at  WETA  buries  It,  It  wUl  have  been 
worthwhile. 

I  saw  about  a  15-mlnute  portion  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  group  of  movie  producers  on 
WETA.  I  accidentally  wandered  into  It  be- 
cause William  Buckley  was  on  the  program. 
If  I  were  to  relate  any  part  of  the  discus- 
sion, your  newspaper  would  consign  the  let- 
ter to  the  waste-basket.  It  was  not  flt  for 
print  nor  was  It  flt  to  be  considered  a  part 
of  any  television  program.  If  they  call  that 
kind  of  programming  educational^-lt  Is  no 
wonder  the  kids  can't  read. 

Mrs.  Alice  T.  Deisroth. 

Sir.  The  flrlng  of  Woestendiek  U  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  power  of  a  select  few 
liberals  In  dictating  the  policies  of  our  news 
media. 

It  is  not  enough  to  insist  that  all  employes 
be  liberals;  now  they  are  not  even  allowed 
to  marry  people  of  possibly  conflicting  opin- 
ions. 

Is  this  called  freedom  of  the  press? 

Janet  D.  Lapet,  M.D. 


The  WETA  Dismissal 
You  suggest  that  TV  staUon  WETA  was 
"Leaning  Too  Far  Over  Backward"  when  It 
reUeved  WlUlam  Woestendiek  from  active 
duty  as  editor-ln-chlef  of  Its  sensitive  "News- 
room" program  because  his  wife  accepted  a 
Job  as  press  secretary  to  the  ebullient 
Martha  Mltohell. 

Do  you  reaUy  think  that  The  Washington 
Post  would  have  retained  Its  own  executive 
editor  In  his  sensitive  position  under  slmUar 
circumstances?  Not  really! 

Edmund  D.  Campbell. 

Washiijcton. 

I  am  amazed  and  disgusted  that  WETA-TV 
has  reportedly  "relieved"  an  editor  because 
of  his  wife's  employment.  It  Is  reprehensible 
enough  when  a  man  Is  persecuted  for  his 
own  pollUcal  views  (as  opposed  to  his  ac- 
tions). But  WETA  has  carried  the  process  a 
step  further!  What  business  Is  It  of  theirs 
what  any  of  their  employees'  spouses  do.  so 
long  as  It  is  legal.  McCarthylsm  Is  obviously 
not  limited  to  the  right  wUff* 

Barrt  T.  Crickmeb. 

Falls  Church. 

Did  pure  partisan  pique  prompt  WETA-TV 
to  flre  WilUam  Woestendiek  after  his  wife 
was  hired  by  Martha  Mltohell.  as  some  Re- 
publicans have  Inferred?  My  experience  sug- 
gests not.  It  Is  possible  that  the  station's 
management  meant  what  It  said  In  essence: 
"Newsroom"  personnel  shaU  not  be  "com- 
promised"  by  any  taint  of  poUtlcal  affiliation. 

When  Woestendiek  and  company  were  re- 
cruiting staff.  I  presented  my  credentials  as 
a  seasoned  newspaperman  and  free-lance 
writor.  But  I  also  mentioned  having  cam- 
paigned for  Senator  McCarthy  and  Senator 
Morse  m  '68.  WETA  replied  that  my  "pcHm- 
cal  Identification  "  disqualified  me  from  be- 
ing considered  for  the  new  panel.  The  sutlon 
did  not  want  to  gamble  on  hiring  anyone 
who  could  be  accused  of  "bias." 

I'm  of  the  mind  that  WETA's  policy  Is 
self-damaging,  prejudicial,  pusillanimous 
and  silly,  for  several  reasons.  (WTOP-TVs 
Prank  Manktewlcz  has  proved  that  poUtlcal 
work  doesn't  turn  an  experienced  Journalist 
into  a  partisan  propagandist  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  Conversely,   political  virginity  as- 


sures neither  reportorial  Independence-of- 
mlnd  nor  competence.  And.  let's  face  it.  "ab- 
soluto  objectivity"  doesn't  exist  anyway.) 
But  WETA  executives  deserve  some  credit — 
if  only  for  continued  consistency — In  de- 
manding their  staff  stay  as  professionally 
chaste  as  Caesar's  wife,  especially  when  they 
might  Incur  the  wrath  of  Mltohell's. 

Philip  Kopper. 
W\shincton. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  Nevirs, 

Apr.  21,  19701 

Kids  Stood  Up  To  Be  Counted 

(By  Jack  Mann) 

Channel  26,  which  to  Its  everlasting  cred- 
it also  presents  Sesame  Street,  last  night 
presented  "a  thoro,  professional  Journalistic 
report"  on  why  Bill  Woestendiek  was  fired  as 
editor  of  its  experimental  news  broadcast. 
Newsroom. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  Mr.  Woestendiek 
was  Just  as  fired,  for  what  he  caUed  "guilt  by 
marriage" — his  wife's  employment  as  press 
aide  to  Martha  Mltohell.  wife  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney.  But  Mr.  Woestendiek  felt  better 
about  it. 

He  felt  that  he  had  enjoyed  an  exhilara- 
tion permitted  few  men:  that  his  truth  had 
gone  marching  on. 

"They  said  my  wife's  Job  compromised  the 
program. "  Woestendiek  said.  "Now  I  know 
It  can't  be  compromised.  Those  kids  stood 
up  to  be  coxuited." 

ON    THE    LINE 

The  first  of  the  kids  who  stood  up  was  Co- 
lumbus Smith,  who  Is  26  and  covers  things 
like  sewage  disposal.  He  had  listened  whUe 
two  members  of  the  staff  Woestendiek  put 
together  recited  how  Martha  MltcheU  had 
"emerged  as  a  strong  public  figure."  and  how 
Mr.  Woestendiek  conveyed  "an  almost  studied 
Indifference  "  to  the  conflict-of-interest  peril 
that  was  obvious  to  the  WETA  management. 
Obvious,  at  least,  to  staff  reporters  Peter 
Janssen  and  David  JeweU,  who  volunteered 
at  a  staff  meeting  yesterday  morning  to  do 
the  obsequies  on  Mr.  Woestendiek.  Mr.  Jewell 
capsuled  Mrs.  MltcheU:  she  took  a  stand  In 
favor  of  abortion;  somebody  called  her  "our 
female  Splro  Agnew";  she  called  in  the  night 
for  the  crucifixion  of  Sen.  Fulbright. 

"It  was  the  sense  of  the  staff."  Mr.  Jans- 
sen said,  "that  there  was  a  problem.  We  felt 
we  were  compromised." 

Columbus  Smith,  who  held  his  cool  as  a 
Green  Beret  first  Ueutenant  for  a  year  in 
Vietnam,  but  perspires  under  the  hot  lights 
whUe  delivering  a  report  on  reconversion  of 
sewage  Into  drinking  water,  held  stiU  while 
Mr.  Janssen  told  of  an  "Increasing  crescendo 
of  Martha  Mitchell  stories  .  .  gabby  things." 
Staff  reporter  John  Morton  was  to  say  later 
that  there  had  been  undue  emphaslB  on  "the 
irrelevant  parts  of  Mrs.  MltoheU  .  .  .  the  slUy. 
talky  things, "  and  Ben  Gilbert,  Mr.  Woesten- 
dlek's successor  as  moderator  of  the  panel, 
was  to  say  that  they  were  relevant  because 
Mrs.  Mitchell  was  in  the  papers  and  would 
continue  to  be. 

But  none  of  this  was  to  happen  untU 
Columbus  Smith,  who  was  sitting  there 
•thinking  It  was  a  flUbuster."  and  being  "real 
close  to  quitting,  right  on  the  air."  broke  his 
silence.  That  happened  when  Mr.  Janssen 
found  "Irony"  In  the  fact  that  Sen.  Fulbright. 
whose  crucifixion  Mrs.  MltoheU  had  sought. 
Joined  the  protest  of  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield.  R.- 
Ore..  against  Woestendlek's  dismissal. 

(Smith  resigned  tills  morning.  HU  letter  of 
reslgnaUon  expressed  "ranking  doubts  as  to 
ths,j}*i4^lficatlons  of  Channel  26  to  be  In  the 
nevre  business. 

("It  has  never  been  made  clear  enough  by 
the  management."  the  letter  said,  "that  the 
firing  was  not  politically  moUvated.  Regard- 
less of  motivation,  the  move  was  a  tremen- 
dous. Insensitive  overreactlon  which  has 
totally  undermined  my  confidence  in  the 
station.") 
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He  h*d  Mked  at  the  morning  meeting,  Mr. 
Smith  said  In  a  slightly  quavering  voice,  that 
Jir.  Woestendlek  be  Included  In  the  broad- 
cast. "There  are  at  least  five  of  us.'  Mr.  Smith 
said.  "Who  asked  that  Bill  not  bf  fired.  .  .  . 
The  two  meet  violently  opposed  ud  him  gave 
this  report.  .  .  .  That  U  most  dlitasteful  to 
me.  .  .  .  Is  Martha  Mitchell  ari  enemy  of 
Newsroom,  or  Jtist  a  public  flguri?" 

"It  Is  obvious."  Mr.  Jewell  sal^,  "that  we 
( he  and  Mr.  Janssen )  were  the  only  ones  who 
pushed  for  a  decision  by  the  ma|iagement." 

An   Intra-WETA   source   had 
secret  ballot  would  have  result 
of    7-3.    perhaps   8-2.    In    favor 
Woestendlek.  The  estimate  seei 
as  the  silent  majority  around  th| 
heard. 

"I  d<Mi't  like  the  idea  that  th< 
did  the  story,"  Vic  MaerU  said, 
a  good  job." 

Steve   Northrup.    as   young 
Smith,  said  the  firing  was  "a 
take."  He  mispronounced  "grievo^ 
said  It  twice.  I 

Warr«n  Unna  said  he  consldere<|  Kay  Woes- 
tendiek's  )ob  "screwy,  nutty."  buti  added  that 
a  man  didn't  have  the  right  to  icontrol  his 
wife.   WETAs   work,   he   said,   should   be   a 


»ld    that   a 

In  a  vote 

Df   keeping 

M  realistic 

table  was 

I  two  people 
it  they  did 

Columbus 
evous  mls- 
but  he 


"our  own  credibility 


and  integ- 


function  of 
rlty." 

"Guest  editor"  Gilbert  agreed:  fWe  should 
be  Judged  by  what  we  put  on  the  ^ 

"That's  the  standard  I  wanted  tlo  be  Judged 
by,"  Mr.  Woestendlek  said  after  ^lewlng  the 
program. 

Of  the  report  of  "staff  pressure,"  reporter 
Walterene  Swanaon  said:  "I  didn't  know  It 
existed." 

'Tliat  this  was  a  staff  consen^tis  was  not 
true."  said  Rudy  Pyatt 

"It's  be*utlful."  Mr.  WoestendlA  said.  "Ilje 
staff  couldn't  have  thrown  me  a  champagne 
party  that  would  have  made  ms  feel  more 
bubbly.  The  show  lant  mine  any  more,  but  I 
know  It's  a  good  one,  because  It's  pt  good  staff. 
That's  satisfying.'" 


"PaESSUMt  "   Is  Dknieb  IK   WB|'A   FaiNG 

(By  John  Matbewa) 
The  general  manager  of  wisriA,  Channel 
26.  yesterday  labeled  as  "untrue"  reports  that 
"p<rtitlcal  or  other  pressures"  led  to  Uie  dla- 
mlssal  of  the  editor  of  the  educational  televi- 
sion station's  experimental  "NewBroom"  pro- 
gram. < 

The  editor,  William  WoeatendKek,  was  ""re- 
lieved" of  his  duties  becatise  bl«  wife,  Kay, 
was  hired  April  10  aa  the  preas  atde  for  Atty. 
Gen.  John  Mitchell's  outspoken  Irife  Martha. 
Pour  other  par tlcl pants  on  t|ie  program, 
upset  at  Woestendleks  firing.  tu»ned  in  their 
resignations  yesterday,  United  frees  Inter- 
naUonai  repcaT«d.  They  are  Tom  Wicker,  as- 
sociate editor  of  The  New  York  Times:  Hugh 
Sldey.  White  House  correspondent  for  Life 
magacine;  Bonny  Angelo.  Tlm4  magazine: 
and  Charles  McDowell.  Jr..  Rlcst^mond  (Va.) 

Tlmes-Dlspatch.  

Walter  J.  McCarter,  WETA's  general  man- 
ager and  vice  president,  said  In  a  statement 
yesterday  that  the  same  action  would  have 
been  taken  if  a  member  of  Woestendlek's 
family  had  "accepted  employment  at  thla 
nature  with  any  national  publid  otncial,  but 
especially  anyone  involved  in  nailonal  public 
poUcy."'  j 

The  general  manager  said  th^  decision  to 
fire  Woestendlek  was  made  aiter  be.  Mc- 
Carter. met  with  the  sUtion's  feneral  man- 
agement and  a  board  of  trustees  committee 
headed  by  publisher  Austin  Klpllnger. 

McCarter  acknowledged,  however,  that  be- 
fore 'w^^wg  bis  decision  he  bad  consulted 
with  Pred  W.  Prlendly,  former  CB8  producer 
and  an  official  at  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
support*  the  Newsroom  program,  and  with 
Max  M.  Kampelman.  Waahingtoc  lawyer  and 
lobbyist  who  la  etaalnnaa  of  the  wvxA  board 
and  a  close  associate  of  former  ^^ce  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


The  general  manager  said  Prlendly  had 
called  him  and  made  no  recommendation  on 
the  possible  ccmfllct  of  Interest  situation. 

AWAXX    or   SITUATION 

McCarter  said  Kampelman,  vacationing  In 
the  Virgin  Islands,  was  aware  that  the  situa- 
tion was  developing  and  "might  have  leaned 
the  other  way "  regarding  the  firing  of 
Woestendlek. 

There  had  been  speculation  among  staff  re- 
porters of  the  Newsroom  program  that  Kam- 
pelman, closely  Identified  with  the  Demo- 
craUc  Party,  had  a  part  in  acting  against 
Woestendlek  because  of  his  wife's  connection 
with  the  Republican  administration. 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  R-Ore.,  yesterday 
cused  the  station  of  undermining  freedom 
of  the  press  and  applying  a  "double  standard 
since  other  members  of  its  staff  and  the 
station's  board  have  ties  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership." 

The  station's  67-member  board  has  a 
number  of  former  Johnson  administration 
appointees  Including  Stephen  Ailes,  a  board 
vice  chairman  who  formerly  was  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  Several  board  members,  how- 
ever, are  Republicans. 

Hatfield  went  on  to  charge  that  the  firing 
of  Woestendlek  also  ""puts  WETA  in  the  posi- 
tion of  setting  out  to  punish  the  attorney 
general's  wife,  and  that  this  is  outrageous." 

He  concluded  that  the  "quickest  way  to 
destroy  public  support  for  educational  tele- 
vision Is  to  Intimidate  or  fire  newsmen  and 
executives  for  political  reasons." 

Yesterday.  Woestendlek  said  he  would  not 
accept  another  assignment  from  the  station. 

"It's  not  easy  to  give  up  a  esCOOO-a-year 
Job,  because  you  think  there  are  certain  basic 
individual  human  rights  human  beings  must 
have,"  Woestendlek  said. 

The  station  yesterday  was  bombarded  with 
telephone  calls  from  viewers,  who  according 
to  one  source,  overwhelmingly  criticized  the 
firing. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Prlendly  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  talked  with  "both  parUes" 
to  the  issue,  but  bad  made  "no  decision  or 
recommendation.' ' 

BIG    roas    OBANT 

Ford  has  given  nearly  $1  million  in  grant* 
to  support  the  experimental  program  on 
which  reporters  and  an  editor  discuss  news 
stortee.  Prlendly  said  that  once  a  grant  la 
made  the  local  station  has  full  control. 

Mrs.  Woestendlek,  formerly  women's  edi- 
tor of  the  Houston  Poet,  was  hired  by  Mrs. 
Mitchell  as  a  press  aide  following  a  con- 
troversial call  by  the  attorney  general's  wile 
to  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

McCarter  said  he  felt  It  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Newsroom  program,  now 
headed  by  "guest  editor"  Ben  W.  GUbert, 
who  resigned  Tuesday  as  associate  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  to  have  a  full  report  on 
its  Monday  night  show  of  the  Woestendlek 
firing.  "I  think  Bill  should  be  invited  to  ap- 
pear," he  added. 

The  program  la  seen  weeknlghts  at  7  p.m. 
and  is  rebroadcast  at  11  p.m. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet  Apr.  25,  1970] 

Wksu  Was  TBI  "PusstrKK"? 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

"Newsroom,"  the  controversy-scarred  tele- 
vision experiment  at  Channel  26,  still  haa 
22  months  to  rtm  under  a  new  editor.  The 
change  of  editors,  from  William  J.  Woesten- 
dlek to  Ben  W.  Gilbert,  came  after  26  pro- 
grams and  was  "the  most  agonizing  decision 
I've  ever  had  to  make,"  says  the  station's 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  William 
J.  McCarter. 

The  agony  began  April  10,  when  Woesten- 
dlek's handsome,  blond  wife,  Kay,  accepted 
a  Job  as  press  secretary  to  Martha  Mitchell, 
wife  of  the  Attorney  General.  Almost  dally, 
for  the  foUowlng  week,  McCarter  asked 
Woestendlek    to   resolve    a   "conflict   of    In- 


terest"   between    the    editor's    Job    and    taU 
wife's  Job. 

McCarter  Is  a  soft-spoken  executive  with  a 
reputation  for  gentle  persuasion.  But  he 
couldn't  budge  Woestendlek,  who  said — and 
still  says — no  conflict  existed. 

What  deepened  the  controversy  and  set 
off  high  speculation  was  McCa'ler's  own  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  decision  to  "relieve" 
Woestendlek.  On  at  least  three  occasions,  be 
used  the  phrase  "outside  pressure"  as  one  of 
his  reasons. 

At  Channel  26,  where  a  major  source  of 
operating  funds  Is  donations  from  the  public, 
the  phrase  "outside  pressure"  usually  means 
"public  response,"  either  by  telephone  or  by 
mall.  To  McCarter,  It  also  meant  "pressure  " 
on  "Newsroom"  reporters  who  said  they  were 
being  teased  about  Mrs.  Woestendlek's  Job. 
Reporters  also  complained  to  McCarter  that 
news  sources  were  drying  up  because  of  the 
"conflict  of  interest." 

What  Is  clear,  by  now.  Is  that  the  "outside 
preasiire"  came  neither  from  the  "Newsroom" 
source  of  funds  (the  Ford  Foundation)  nor 
from  McCarter's  main  soiirce  of  authority 
(WETA  board  chairman  Dr.  Max  M.  Kam- 
pelman ) . 

Both  Dave  Davis  and  Fred  W.  Prlendly  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  declined  even  to  offer 
advice  to  McCarter.  Friendly  told  blm,  "It  te 
a  station  matter." 

Kampleman  advised  McCarter  to  delay  the 
decision.  "Hold  your  horses,"  he  said,  and 
wait  to  see  if  Mrs.  Woestendlek's  Job  actually 
did  affect  the  "Newsroom "  editor's  news 
Judgment. 

McCarter's  top  executives,  program  director 
Dr.  Jack  Hunter  and  news  director  Lincoln 
Purber  insisted  that  Woestendlek  must  re- 
solve the  "conflict "  and  quickl^.  "I  felt, " 
McCarter  recalled,  "that  the  entire  future  of 
public  television  was  riding  on  my  decision." 

McCarter  consulted  at  least  five  members 
of  his  Board  of  Trustees.  The  strongest  view 
came  from  editor-publisher  Austin  Klp- 
pllnger,  whose  father,  the  late  Wlllard  M. 
KlppUnger,  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  WETA-TV. 

KlppUnger  Insisted  that  all  ""Newsroom" 
personnel  must  be  ""free  from  any  suspicion 
of  bias,  based  on  any  personal  or  family 
involvement  with  sources  of  news."  He  added 
that  all  JOTimallsts  must  separate  participa- 
tion In  an  event  from  reporting  the  event. 

McCarter  has  been  living  In  physical  pain 
for  the  past  four  weeks,  the  result  of  surgery 
to  repair  the  achlUes  tendon  In  his  right 
ankle.  He  is  in  a  cast  and  hobbling,  painfully, 
on  crutches. 

The  decision  to  "relieve"  Woestendlek  was 
also  painful,  but  he  made  It  and  be  made  It 
alone. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  April  29.  1970) 

"NeWSSOOM"    PEUNO    POSSB    FonNDATIOM 

TaouBLa 
(By  Richard  Wlls<«) 

A  $50,000-a-year  newsman  for  the  local 
educational  television  station,  WETA,  haa 
been  fired  because  his  wife  went  to  work  as 
a  public  relations  woman  for  BIrs.  Martha 
Mitchell.  Confilct  of  Interest  was  supposed  to 
be  the  reason. 

This  has  caused  a  tremendous  flap  in 
media  circles  but  for  other  reasons  the  dis- 
charge of  William  Woestendlek,  editor  of  the 
station's  ""Newsroom,"  came  at  an  extremely 
Inopportime  time  for  the  big  foundations. 
The  Ford  Foundation  Is  one  of  the  supporters 
of  WETA  and  lU  TV  adviser,  Fred  W. 
Prlendly,  has  told  a  House  subcommittee 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  as  was  orlglnaUy 
thought,  with  firing  the  husband  of  Martha 
Mitchell's  press  agent. 

Aa  It  happened,  certain  Influential  offlclals 
in  the  Nixon  adminlstraUon,  apparently  with 
the  President's  encouragement,  were  at  the 
time  beginning  to  burn  with  Indignation 
over  foundation -financed  ""sharp-shooting 
and  second  guessing "  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration In  Wa8hlng:ton. 
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The  firing  of  Woestendl^  was  taken  as 
confirmation  that  the  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal climate  fostered  by  foundation  financing 
is  hostile  to  the  adminlstraUon.  It  goes  far- 
ther than  that.  Some  ot  the  President's  ad- 
visers think  that  Democratic  castouts  from 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  era  have  found  haven 
in  foimdatlona,  universities  and  international 
organizations,  from  which  protected  positions 
they  have  launched  a  tax-exempt  assault  on 
the  political,  economic  and  social  structure 
of  the  country. 

They  are  accused  at  clandestine  political 
activities,  and  writing  books  and  articles  and 
turning  out  speeches  for  their  allies  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  In  a  concerted  attempt  to  blacken  the 
administration  and  promote  a  aeries  of  lib- 
eral causes  ranging  from  unilateral  disarma- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  educational 
television  and  dlasoluUon  ct  the  military- 
Industrial  complex. 

A  good  deal  ol  research  daU  has  been 
drawn  together  to  show  that  such  accusa- 
tions are  well  supported.  This  should  be  use- 
ful to  the  Treasury  Department  In  drawing 
up  regulations  to  implement  the  new  limita- 
tions voted  by  Congress  on  foundatlcm 
financing  at  politically  related  causes  and  In- 
stitutions. So  It  Is  plam  that  the  WETA  offl- 
clals oould  not  have  picked  a  worse  time  to 
protect  their  Intellectual  purity  from  any 
subtle  marital  taint  by  the  wife  of  the  attor- 
ney general  secondhand. 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  It  has  been  pointed  out, 
might  well  have  been  equally  as  concerned 
that  the  husband  of  the  press  agent  who  was 
supposed  to  protect  her  was  directing  news 
from  educational  television. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  tliat  controversy,  it 
does  serve  to  bring  to  public  attention  the 
impressive  emigration  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son clique  Into  the  shielded  and  well-heeled 
cloisters  ot  the  privately  controlled  educa- 
tional and  charitable  foundations. 

We  start  right  at  the  top  with  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  president  of  the  World  Bank,  who 
Is  a  trustee  of  both  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  Brookings  Institution  and  an  honorary 
associate  of  the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Politics. 

The  list  becomes  much  longer  and  Includes 
dozens  of  former  offlclals  In  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  Brookings  Institution  and  other 
eetablLshmenta  which  are  offering  oitlques 
on  national  policy  which  sometimes  send 
Nixon  up  the  wall. 

Socne  of  the  Nixon  people  call  the  founda- 
tion experts  a  '"shadow  government"  and  the 
"academic-foundation  complex." 

Poor  Woestendlek,  having  gotten  used  to  a 
|50,000-a-year  Job,  need  not  deepalr.  A  foun- 
dation may  come  along  to  finance  bis  cele- 
brations but  be  probably  wouldn't  like  the 
wot^  as  well  with  H.  L.  Hunt,  the  "Texas 
defender  of  our  freedoms. 


DECLINE  OP  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
fre<iuently  expressed  my  grave  concern 
about  the  decline  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. Many  Senators  share  that  concern 
and,  as  was  discussed  on  the  floor  last 
week,  it  now  api>ears  that  we  have  taken 
action  to  enhance  our  maritime  capa- 
bility and  restore  this  Nation  to  its  right- 
ful position  on  the  seas. 

However,  the  segment  of  our  merchant 
marine  that  is  perhaps  in  the  most  seri- 
ous trouble  is  the  passenger  fleet.  Most 
of  our  passenger  ships  are  laid  up,  and 
this  will  result  in  a  loss  to  the  Nation  of 
an  Important  defense  resource,  a  favor- 
able Item  In  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  many  Job  opportunities.  The  admin- 
istration's proposed  new  maritime  pro- 
gram does  not  include  our  passenger  fleet. 
On  the  day  the  program  was  annn^in^^ 
CXVI B80— Part  la 


last  October,  I  urged  Uie  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator to  spare  no  effort  in  attempting 
to  develop  solutions  for  this  grave  prob- 
lem. They  assured  me  that  they  would 
do  so.  In  the  meantime,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  has  developed  some  meas- 
ures which  have  subsequently  become 
law  and  will  F'"ovide  some  limited  relief 
to  our  remaining  passenger  ships. 

The  importance  of  passenger  ships  to 
our  national  security  was  recently  high- 
lighted by  a  thoughtful  article  in  the 
April  1970  issue  of  Navy,  the  magazine 
of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 
The  author  of  the  article.  Dr.  Robert 
Kilmarx,  is  the  Director  of  Soviet  Sea- 
power  Study,  Center  for  Strategk;  and 
International  Studies,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Reoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Passengek  Fleet — The  Bbokxk  Link 
(By  Robert  Kllinarz) 

In  the  1950s,  when  the  strategic  concept 
of  "massive  retaliation"  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  conventional  forces  were  rele- 
gated to  a  distinctly  secondary  place,  Amer- 
ica's passenger  fleet  was  strong  and  many 
elegant  liners  plied  the  trade  routes.  In 
the  19608  when  the  shift  was  made  to  a 
flexible  strategic  force,  with  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  non-nuclear  response,  the 
very  ships  necessary  to  transport  that  re- 
sponse were,  in  Increasing  numbers,  being 
laid  up,  or  deactivated. 

It  Is  a  grim,  and  dangerous  paradox  that 
when  we  did  not  plan  to  use  them  there 
were  over  fifty  T7.S.  flag  passenger  liners  in 
operation,  but  now,  when  we  are  very  much 
In  need  of  them  there  are  only  13;  «nd  In  a 
few  years  there  very  likely  will  be  none. 

First  to  become  Idle  was  the  American 
Export-Isbrandtsen  Lines  liner  Atlantic  in 
October  1967.  She  was  Joined  In  August- 
November  1968  by  the  Congtitution  and  Jn- 
deptndence.  Then  Moore-McConnack  laid 
up  the  Argentina  and  Brazil  In  September 
of  1969.  Finally,  In  November,  the  majestic 
United  States  was  placed  on  the  Inactive 
list.  Today,  they  lie  lifeless  at  out-of-the- 
way  piers  In  Baltimore,  Jacksonville  and 
Newport  News,  their  hope  fOr  futtire  use 
at  best  uncertain. 

The  Independence  and  her  sister  liner  the 
Conttitution  sailed  lucrative  routes  to  Eu- 
rope and  to  the  Mediterranean  during  their 
heyday;  the  Independence  carried  1080  pas- 
sengers and  a  crew  of  680 — ^the  passenger 
list  was  usually  full.  Now,  only  a  crew  of 
two  lives  aboard.  Her  withdrawal  from  serv- 
ice came  at  a  most  Inopportune  time,  oc- 
curring Just  as  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary and  psychological  means  was  going 
into  high  gear.  This  is  not  an  Isolated  sit- 
uation, quite  the  contrary.  It  has  been  a 
sad  pattern  of  commercial  retreat  when  a 
strong  posture  was  needed. 

rXW    OPKRATIMe 

The  only  DjS.  flag  passenger  ships  stiU  op- 
erating In  the  east  ooast  are  the  Oraoe  Line's 
Santa  Bo»a  and  the  Santa  Paula,  each  of 
which  can  carry  only  about  300  passengers, 
and  four  smaller  ships  capable  of  >»a~<»«g 
12S.  Part  of  the  reason  these  ships  are  able 
to  operate  lies  In  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
truly  "Itixury  liners."  although  they  are  most 
eomfortable,  since  they  carry  cargo  as  well  aa 
people.  Even  such  oomblnatinn  ships  hav* 
had  problema.  for  they  too  are  required  by 
law  to  adhere  to  speclflc  routes. 

Cruise  shipping,  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  answer,  is  Impossible  on  a  full  time  basis. 


for  without  a  definite  rout*  schedule  ships 
are  not  eligible  for  government  subsidy,  and 
wltbout  subsidy  tbey  cannot  remain  eco- 
nomically feasible.  Hence,  great  liners  tied  up 
at  piera. 

On  the  west  ooast  the  story  is  the  same, 
although  one  ship,  the  Mataon  Lines  Lur- 
line  operates  without  subsidy — the  only 
American  flag  vessel  to  do  so  from  either 
coast.  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  a  Mat- 
son  subsidiary,  still  sails  two  combination 
ships  to  Australia  and  American  President 
Lines  has  three  combination  ships  operating 
from  the  west  ooast.  The  sands  of  time  are 
running  out,  however:  these  ships  have  not 
been  operating  on  a  year  round  basis  and 
one  has  already  been  sold. 

MO  ntovisioif 

The  future  holds  out  little  hope  for  Im- 
provement since  President  Nixon's  proposed 
legislation  for  otir  Merchant  Marine,  which 
may  soon  be  enacted,  does  not  contain  any 
provisions  directly  relatnlg  to  the  UB.-flag 
passenger  ship  Industry.  To  the  Administra- 
tion passenger  ships  pose  a  disturbing  dilem- 
ma, for  management  feels  that  they  have 
become  an  economic  liability.  To  continue 
their  operation  Is  only  to  sustain  Intolerable 
losses — counting  government  subsidy,  the 
losses  in  1968  totaled  (60  million.  These 
losses  have  been  produced  by  high  operating 
costs  and  the  failure  to  achieve  parity  with 
foreign  competitors  through  operating  sub- 
sidy, as  well  as  the  lack  of  suitability  for 
cruising,  under  existing  statutes.  Nothing 
short  of  amendment  of  the  1936  act,  which 
established  the  present  subsidy  stnxsture 
win  resolve  the  problem  and  there  is  strong 
political  <^poeltlon  to  such  a  move  In  some 
quarters.  The  result  Is  that  the  United  States, 
at  a  time  when  It  needs  passenger  ships  not 
only  tix  oommerctal,  and  "show -the- flag" 
reasons  but  for  very  valid  defense  reasons, 
finds  Itself  locked  into  a  system  whose  change 
would  create  great  political  problems. 

As  Important  as  labor  and  otiter  operational 
costs,  as  well  as  statutory  restrictions  have 
been  In  producing  the  problem,  by  far  the 
most  devastating  onslaught  to  America's  pas- 
senger fleet  has  come  from  the  country's  com- 
mercial aviation — which  transports  people 
for  less  money  more  quickly.  That  "qtilckly" 
is  not  necessarily  a  virtue  is  obvious  in  the 
cruise  trade,  but  still  mtist  be  considered  on 
a  point-to-point  liner. 

Fewer  than  15  per  cent  of  all  travelers  on 
the  North  Atlantic  route  went  by  air  in  the 
19S0'E.  Since  then,  with  the  availablUty  of 
Jet  aircraft  the  figures  have  reversed— and 
are  even  worse — passengers  ships  on  this 
route  now  carry  only  a  7  per  cent  share  of 
this  travel  market. 

ManoNAL  tnxD 

Clearly,  without  commercial  Justification, 
the  only  basis  remaining  to  continue  the 
operation  ot  passenger  ships  would  be  a 
national  need  declared  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, to  insure  that  sealif  t  Is  at  hand  to 
tranq>ort  our  armed  forces  in  case  of  a 
future  conflict. 

Arguntents  about  the  contribution  of  the 
U.8.  flag  pawsfncrr  ships  to  the  United  States' 
Image  abroad,  to  our  national  prestige,  to 
our  balance  of  payments  or  to  other  less 
tangible  values  of  state  apparently  have  not 
proved  persuasive  enough  to  bring  change. 
There  is,  however,  one  argument  that  must 
be  persuasive  enough  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
defense  requirements — these  ships  are  neces- 
sary to  move  troops  and  the  materials  those 
tixx^Mneed. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  however,  has 
not  come  to  the  passenger  flaet's  aid  and  has 
not  offered  military  Justification  for  Insuring 
the  availablUty  of  these  ab;^  and  thalr  re- 
plaeamant  in  tbe  years  ahaafd.  Ibis  is  at- 
tributable primarily  to  tba  still  prsvalsnt 
belief,  iiiherttad  2rom  Seoretary  McNamarals 
administration,  that  air  transport  can  satis- 
fy anUcljMtted  requirements  supported    by 
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Umit«l  Miam  tlukt  in»y  b«  obtaUied  from 
the  MiUt»ry  Se»  Tr«ii*port»tlon  Serrtce,  the 
N»tloiua  Defease  Reeerye  Fleet  (NfDP)  mnd 
chartered  foreign  Teesels.  I 

The  sutjaldlary  concept  of  •'efre<tlve  con- 
trol" of  foreign  flmg  veeseUi.  that  »r*  not  VS. 
owned,  only  chartered  was  foetered  by  McNa- 
mara  while  Secretary  of  Defense  a|>d  unfor- 
tunately. Its  ghost  still  haunts  th^  corridors 
of  Congrees  and  the  Pentagon  This,  despite 
the  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  tenuous 
ties  of  a  charter  arrangement  do  not  meet 
the  sound  needs  of  defense  plantolng.  The 
validity  of  the  argument  against]  "effective 
control"  receives  dally  relnforcen»ent  from 
the  actual  experience  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  Jt 
Is  also  worth  remembering  that  whien  In  19«7 
the  Sue*  Canal  was  closed  airlift  measures 
were  not  sufBclent  and  cries  wedt  out  for 
help  from  foreign  vesseU. 

These  experiences  make  It  clear  that  there 
are  absolute  defense  needs  whlct  can  only 
be  met  by  ships  wholly  owneti  by.  and 
available  to.  the  United  SUtes  t<  meet  the 
contingencies  of  mobilization  at  whatever 
level  they  occur. 

The  UJB.  passenger  fleet,  with  lU  capablUty 
to  move  troops  is  a  definite  part  <if  this  pic- 
ture, and  Its  increasing  malaise  a  Subsequent 
weakness     in     the     defense     net»rork.     The 
threatened    demise    of    the    U  S.  |  flag    com- 
mercial passenger  ship  Industry  riuts  a  diffi- 
cult   burden    on    Department    ^f    Defense 
planners.   For   a   while   they   ma^  count  on 
the  VB.  passenger  slvlpe  now  tle<l|  up  at  U.S. 
docks— moBt  of  them  are  In  goo*  condition 
and  have  been  adequately  maintained.  The 
ahipe,  however,  are  aging.  The  United  States 
and   InOevendence  are   about   aa  years  old. 
The  Argentina  Is  even  older   hattng  served 
as  a  troopahlp  In  World  War  H  b*ore  under- 
going conversion  to  a  liner  starting  In  1947. 
ShovUd   the   Industry   conclude   there   is  no 
future  po«lbUity  of  a  profitable  commercial 
market   for  their   utilization   thfly   may  end 
up  as  floating  hotels  or  m  the  R#serve  Fleet, 
or  attempts  may  be  made  to  seU  t^em  abroad. 
In  any  case,  they  would  not  be  r^lly  avaU- 
able  In  an  emergency. 


cause  of  budgetary  cutbacks.  A  number  of 
the  U.S.  Navys  LWAs.  LPAs.  LSDe  and  LSTs 
are  being  deacUvated  or  scrapped  during  the 
fiscal  years  10-11.  The  Navy's  amphibious 
seallft  capability,  therefore.  Is  being  reduced 
from  two  marine  expeditionary  forces  to 
about  1  and  one-third.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  new  LHAs  are  available,  thus  the 
danger  exists  of  a  major  gap  In  quick  reac- 
tion, amphibious  seallft  performance,  as  well 
as  follow-on  seaborne  logistic  support,  espe- 
cially to  areas  of  the  world  where  port  facili- 
ties might  not  be  adequate.  There  It  might 
be  essential  to  have  barge-type  ships,  with 
roll  on-roll  off  capability,  carrying  800  to 
1000  troops  or  more  with  organic  equipment. 

MAIN    "TaADES" 


KO    aXFt-ACtMINTS    SEE^ 

No  replacements  are  In  sight.  T^e  Maritime 
Admlnlatratlon  seems  disposed:  to  permit 
their  passing,  looking  to  the  da^  when  fur- 
ther subsidies  for  passenger  ship  operations 
would  not  have  to  be  paid.  Also  *e  Maritime 
AdmlntetraUon  does  not  seem  ^  inclined  to 
grant  conatrucUon  subsidies  for  replace- 
ments, and  ship  purchases  from  abroad  with 
subsidy  are  Illegal. 

The   MUltary   Sea   Transportation   Service 
wlU  not   provide  the   answer   ^   the   1970'8. 
Only  three  transport  ships  (TAPS)   are  pres- 
enUy  operational  in  M8TS.  There  are  about 
18  additional  TAPS  In  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration Beserve  Fleet,  or  in  th»  process  of 
being  tranrterred  from  M8T8    After  having 
been  employed  In  carrying  Allied  troops,  these 
3  ships  are  also  to  be  deactivated  after  the 
Viet  Nam  war  to  Join  the  NSD^.  this  means 
they  would  not  be  ready  for  BO  to  lao  days. 
Their   reactivation   would   reqt^re   extensive 
warning   time   in   case   of   a   fijture  crisis — 
time  that  wlU  not  exist.  The  ekperlences  of 
Viet  Nam  revealed  that  many  Rational  De- 
fense   nwcjiin    Fleet    ships    w«re    In    worse 
condition  than  expected  and  c«ew  shortages 
and  subsequent  delays  also  hav*  been  a  con- 
tinuing problem.  There  Is  no  re^n  to  think 
things  would  be  easier  in   th«  future.  The 
aging   N8DF   Is   a  dlMippearlng   asset    (It   Is 
now  about  25  years  old).  By  1978,  It  may  be 
no  more.  The  Interests  of  the:  MlUtary  Sea 
Transportation  Service  for  foU^w-on  vessels, 
too,  have  run  Into  major  pnfclems.  partly 
because  of  budgetary  constraints  and  Indus- 
trial concern  about  government  competition. 
At  the  same  time  as  the  pateenger  capa- 
btllty  has   dropped  our   ampBlbkras  forces 
b*Te  been  hard  bit.  Active  ao  phlblous  sea 
lift  ability  has  been  markedly 


reduced  be 


The  seallft  capability  from  many  of  the 
new  commercial  containerized  ships  also  Is 
restricted  because  of  their  non-self-sustaln- 
Ing  characteristics.  They  are  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  major  trade  routes  and  not  for 
carriage  to  underdeveloped  countries.  Even 
with  the  Incorporation  of  defense  features. 
as  is  planned,  their  role  may  be  markedly 
restricted  unless  guided  by  a  comprehensive 
Department  of  Defense  seallft  program  for 
the  1970'8.  ,.^^ 

One  of  the  problems  Is  adequate  DOD  sea- 
llft planning:  planners  apparently  have  not 
effectively  tackled  some  key  issues  of  sUa- 
teglc  mobility.  As  Vice  Admiral  Lawson  P. 
Ramage  told  the  Naval  War  College  on  6  Feb- 
ruary, 1969,  "...  I  have  been  appaUed  In 
recent  months  to  discover  how  many  senior 
officers  of  all  services  particularly  those  who 
are  intimately  concerned  with  forward  plan- 
ning, have  no  real  conception  of  the  prob- 
lems of  moving  troops  and  equipment  to  the 
objective  area." 

A  number  of  Pentagon  military  planners 
agree  that  some  measure  of  seallft  Is  essen- 
tial but  they  worry  about  where  it  may  come 
from  in  the  years  ahead  and  cannot  estimate 
how  much  win  be  required  with  high  con- 
fidence. 

AttUrr  INADXQTJATK 

In  spite  of  the  avallablUty  of  C-141  and 
0-6  air  transports,  the  adequacy  of  an  "air- 
lift only"  doctrine  in  the  new  military  stra- 
tegy Is  seriously  questioned  by  many  knowl- 
edgeable mUltary  spokesmen.  Contmgencles 
that  can  be  envisaged  might  caU  for  the  em- 
ployment of  U.3.  military  forces  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  landing  of  troops 
by  air  and  their  marriage  to  unit  equlpnient 
m  the  theatre  might  not  be  feasible.  Insuper- 
able problems  may  arise  because  of  the  vul- 
nerabUlty  of  the  aircraft  and  of  the  landing 
sites  or  their  lack  of  availability:  problems 
of  overflight  rlghU  and  the  requirements  of 
supporting  logistic  bases  In  nearby  territory 
may  arise.  The  very  magnitude  and  character 
of  required  operations  may  preclude  airlift 
alone. 

A  further  reason  for  concern  is  the  Inade- 
quate support  in  Congress  for  forward  float- 
ing deployment  of  mlUtary  equipment.  Ap- 
proval for  Fast  Deployment  Logistic  ships 
was  never  obtained,  and  the  danger  even 
exists  that  the  forward  base  supplies  that 
have  been  used  up  In  the  Viet  Nam  war  wlU 
not  be  replaced.  The  problem  wUl  be  com- 
pounded as  m<H«  of  our  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  the  Far  East  and  Europe. 

There  seems  to  be  ample  Justification  for 
the  comments  about  sealUt  contained  In 
President  NUons  foreign  policy  statement. 
When  he  was  discussing  NATO  strategy  in 
hU  statement.  "Strategy  for  Peace"  last 
month,  he  Included  the  f<rilowlng.  "QueaUons 
have  been  raised  concerning  whether,  for 
example,  our  logistic  support  ...  our  alrllTt 
and  seaUft  capablUtlee  are  sufficient  to 
nveet  the  needs  of  the  existing  strategy."  The 
answer  to  theee  questions  may  be  "not  suffi- 
cient" but  the  difficulty  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  strategy. 

00tmTB«-««*CT101«« 

since  the  operational  meaning  of  a  partic- 


ular strategy  Is  dependent  upon  capabUlUes, 
constraints  such  as  theee  are  alarming — and 
symptomaUc.  They  could  markedly  limit  not 
only  our  willingness  to  defend  our  allies  but 
even  our  capabilities.  If  the  will  could  be 
found.  In  the  case  of  some  of  our  allies  and 
friends,  such  constraints  could  help  to  create 
counterreactlons.  They  could  be  forced  to  de- 
cline to  act  In  their  own  defense  with  In- 
adequate means.  They  may  accommodate  to 
threats  so  that  hopeless  defense  efforts  would 
not  be  necessary.  Some  might  even  turn  to 
the  Soviets  for  asslataiuse. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  is  at 
least  equal  and  probably  will  become  su- 
perior In  some  measure  In  strategic  offensive, 
nuclear  warfare  capabUlUea  puU  an  In- 
creased burden  on  the  current  credibility  of 
conventional  forces,  supported  by  seallft. 
These  should  not  be  wanting.  Serious  danger 
exists  that  the  Soviets,  mindful  of  the 
changing  military  balance  and  suffering  from 
Ideological  hardening  and  unstable,  weak  po- 
litical leadership,  may  seek  unanticipated 
opportunities  for  quick  International  polit- 
ical gain,  when  no  response  from  the  United 
States  Is  expected.  For  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
turning  more  to  an  external  global  policy, 
while  U.S.  priorities  are  turning  Inward. 

Flexible  response  In  many  contexts  could 
thus  become  a  hollow  shell.  The  prospect  of 
denial  of  convenUonal  military  options  to 
the  President  In  future  contingencies  and 
the  political  price  that  may  have  to  be  paid 
for  such  denial  should  be  cause  for  great 
concern.  Insufficiency  even  In  sea  transport 
can  undermine  a  successful  "Strategy  for 
Peace." 


SENATOR  JAVrrS  PRAISES  NATION- 
AL TV  PRESENTATION  ON  VIET- 
NAM BY  SENATORS  GOODELL, 
HATFIELD,  McGOVERN,  CHURCH 
AND  HUGHES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
pelling and  reasoned  articulation  of  the 
criUcal  need  to  end  the  Vietnam  war. 
presented   by   Senators  Goodell.   Hat- 
field, McGovKRN,  Church,  and  Hughes 
in  their  Tuesday  night  television  broad- 
cast to  the  Nation,  was  an  excellent  con- 
tribution to  the  current  national  debate 
on  U.S.  policy  in  Indochina.  As  a  Senator 
who  has  worked  closely  on  many  oc- 
casions with  these  same  Senators  to  gain 
peace  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
my  strong  support  for  their  stated  ob- 
jective of  establishing  how  the  Congress 
can   contribute   effectively   to  end   the 
Vietnam  war.  The  question  for  Senators 
like  myself  who  agree  on  the  policy  ob- 
jective is  whether  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  this  group  is  the  best  means 
for  the  Senate  to  Invoke  from  the  legis- 
lative and  constitutional  standpoints. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
further  consultation  between  the  amend- 
ment's sponsors  and  other  Senators  like 
myself  wUl  lead  to  a  procedure  which 
will  make  possible  the  support  of  a  solid 
majority  in  the  Senate.  Senators 
GooDELL,  Hatfield,  McOovern,  Church. 
and  Hughes  have  rendered  an  outstand- 
ing public  service  In  the  cause  of  peace 
through  their  broadcast  to  the  NaUon 
and  in  submitting  their  important  legis- 
lative amendment  to  the  Senate. 


CONCLUSION    OP    FURTHER    ROU- 
TINE MORNTNG  BUSINESS 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  fur- 
ther morning  business  is  concluded. 
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AMENDMENT      OP     THE     FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  under  the  Pastore  germaneness  rule 
begin  running  as  of  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  pending  bill,  par- 
ticularly that  part  thereof  known  as  the 
Church -Coop>er  amendment. 

Referring  to  the  area  involved  in  Cam- 
bodia where  we  have  crossed  over  the 
line  to  get  at  the  sanctuaries,  I  requested 
the  Department  of  Defense  this  morn- 
ing to  give  me  the  actual  figures,  down 
to  and  including  the  latest  available, 
with  reference  to  just  what  had  hap- 
pened there  since  that  part  of  the  battle 
started,  with  reference  to  the  capture  of 
supplies,  ammunition,  and  matters  that 
go  to  make  up  military  equipment,  as 
well  as  the  manpower  situation. 

About  an  hour  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  sent  me  this  statement,  which 
I  shall  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  has  a  special  place, 
too,  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  during 
the  few  short  days  that  this  part  of  the 
battle  has  been  going  on,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly and  essentially  a  part  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  think  it  has  been  relatively 
highly  successful.  I  read  this  statement, 
a  summary  statement  of  the  activities: 

On  the  basis  of  current  reports  of  the 
amounts  of  enemy  supplies  and  equipment 
located  so  far  In  Cambodia  by  South  Viet- 
namese aiKl  American  forces,  the  weapons 
alone  are  sufficient  to  equip  about  20  enemy 
battalions.  More  than  7,000  rifles  and  1,000 
crew  served  weapons  (e.g.,  mortars  and  ma- 
chine guns)  have  been  captured,  along  with 
more  than  8  mUllon  rounds  of  small  arms 
ammunltloo,  which  would  have  supplied 
these  20  battalions  for  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand battallon-slze  attacks. 

Those  are  enormous  figures.  Continu- 
ing the  statement : 

Food  supplies  located  so  far  comprise  al- 
most flve  million  pounds  of  rice,  the  basic 
food  for  Southeast  Asia.  This  rice  would  have 
fed  the  entire  enemy  force  In  HI  and  rv 
Corps  In  South  Vietnam  for  5  months. 

We  know  that  the  HI  and  IV  Corps 
cover  a  very  considerable  area  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  wish  that  this  had  been  given 
in  terms  of  square  miles,  but  that  area 
is  an  important  area,  and  a  considerable 
area  in  square  miles. 

I  quote  again: 

Twenty-two  thousand  mortar  and  rocket 
rounds  have  been  found.  This  amount  of 
munitions  would  have  supplied  about  3.000 
fire  attacks  In  South  Vietnam  of  the  same 
Intensity  that  the  enemy  has  been  conduct- 
ing In  recent  weeks — about  seven  rounds  per 
attack. 

That  refers  to  the  small,  quick,  rapid 
mortar  and  rocket  attacks  that  they 
have  been  very  successful  in.  This  would 
have  taken  care  of  3,000  such  attacks. 

I  continue  the  quotation : 

More  than  6,400  enemy  have  been  killed 
in  Cambodia  and  about  1.400  have  been  de- 
tained. If  earlier  esUmates  of  about  40,000 
enemy  troops  in  Cambodia  are  correct,  this 


loss  by  the  enemy  means  that  about  17  per- 
cent of  his  Cambodian  forces  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Loses  by  the  enemy  thus  far  in  terms  of 
men,  munitions,  and  supplies  wUI  Indeed 
have  a  significant  effect  on  his  future  opera- 
tions. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  statement.* 

Mr.  President,  that  means  that,  almost 
within  throwing  distance  of  the  line  be- 
tween South  Vietnam  amd  Cambodia,  and 
really  a  part  of  the  battlefield  that  our 
men  are  fighting  on,  and  have  been,  all 
these  arms  and  munitions  and  battle 
supplies  have  been  foimd  which  could 
have  been  used  and  would  have  been  used 
In  the  course  of  months.  Certainly  they 
would  have  been  used  against  our  men 
and  the  troops  of  South  Vietnam. 

Call  It  what  we  will  about  where  the 
boundary  line  is.  or  what  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requires,  this  is  a  very  significant 
thing,  highly  helpful  to  our  position,  en- 
abling the  saving  of  a  great  number  of 
lives  of  our  men  and  those  of  the  allies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  first  big 
thing  that  has  been  done  in  a  long  time 
that  really  does  substantially  contribute 
to  the  bettering  of  our  position  there. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true  I  am  a 
strict  constructionist  of  the  Constitution. 
But  the  time  has  long  since  passed  for 
making  a  strict  construction  here,  when 
we  have  been  sending  these  onen  into 
battle  for  months  and  years,  and  still 
are,  right  this  minute — right  this  min- 
ute— not  as  a  part  of  an  act  of  aggression, 
but  as  a  part  of  an  action,  now.  of  reced- 
ing and  trying  to  pull  out. 

It  is  imder  those  conditions,  and  for 
those  reasons — and  because  blood  is 
being  spilled,  and  lives  lost,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  just 
such  ammunition  as  we  are  destroying 
here — that  I  say,  let  us  not  stay  our  hand 
now,  and  thus  send  the  enemy  word  that, 
•You  will  never  be  subjected  to  this 
again." 

I  hope  we  can  pull  out.  I  wish  we  could 
pull  out  tomorrow,  out  of  Cambodia,  and 
stay  out  forever.  But  I  know  as  long  as 
we  are  there,  engaged  in  these  battles, 
we  ought  not  to  be  sending  word  to  the 
enemy,  "We  are  going  to  leave  you  alone 
hereafter  as  far  as  this  area  Is  con- 
cerned." 

That  is  what  we  will  be  doing  if  we  pass 
a  law  saying  that  our  Commander  in 
Chief  is  prohibited  from  doing  anything 
like  this  again,  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances, unless  he  can  get  another  law 
passed. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  about  this 
war  that  are  not  pleasing  to  me.  We  have 
made  plenty  of  mistakes.  But  I  pray  we 
will  not  make  this  mistake.  Not  this  one, 
sending  such  glad  tidings  to  our  adver- 
saries, not  only  those  in  Hanoi,  but  those 
who  are  allied  with  them — ^Peking,  Mos- 
cow, and  others — ttiat  we  are  going  to 
tie  a  part  of  our  other  hand  behind  us. 
and  we  are  not  going  to  proceed  unless 
another  law  can  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  when  all 
these  facts  are  exposed,  and  this  has 
sunken  into  the  commonsense  of  the 
American  people,  their  verdict  will  be, 
■No;  do  not  do  it." 

This  is  not  a  time  to  be  stepping  in 
here  and  stopping  a  procedure  of  battle 


that  has  every  evidence  of  being  highly 
profitable.  There  is  no  reason  to  promise 
now  that  we  will  never  do  it  again  unless 
we  can  get  a  law  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Once  again  he  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  not  only  very 
learned  and  knowledgeable,  but  he  is 
also  a  statesman  as  he  rises  at  this  point 
in  the  history  of  our  coimtry  to  say 
some  things  that  ought  to  be  said  now 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  any  Senator 
about  the  prerogatives  and  the  powers 
of  the  Congress,  and  particularly  of  the 
Senate. 

But  I  do  not  understand  the  argtunent 
of  some  who  suM>ort  the  amendment 
and  variations  tnereof  beln^:  talked 
about  today.  The  Constitution  says  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war.  Any  Senator  is  perfectly  within  his 
rights  if  he  wishes  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution to  declare  war,  or  to  argue  tlie 
point  that  war  ought  to  be  declared  or 
ought  not  to  be  declared,  because  the 
Constitution  does  say  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  declare  war. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a 
declaration  of  war  is  a  very  broad  policy 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution 
gives  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  respon- 
sibility for  military  decisions,  strategy, 
tactics,  and  so  forth.  In  Congress  we 
cannot,  and  should  not,  attempt  to  make 
batU^eld  decisions,  or  to  draw  precise 
lines  or  to  make  decisions  regarding  the 
time  or  scope  of  a  battle,  nor  should  we 
try  to  direct  the  Commander  in  Chief 
specifically  with  regard  to  bow  battles 
should  be  conducted,  or  exactly  where 
they  should  be  conducted.  Such  decisions 
are  beyond  the  constitutional  powers  of 
Congress  and  it  would  not  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  for  the  Con- 
gress to  attempt  to  make  such  deci- 
sions. I  am  very  much  concerned  that 
the  amendment  before  us  gets  into  that 
territory  and  that  area  of  decisionmak- 
ing— areas  which  ar»^^ppropriately  and 
properly  left  to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

As  one  Senator,  I  would  not  favor  a 
declaration  of  war  a&  this  particular 
time,  under  these  circulistances.  At  an 
earlier  point  I  think Tnat  might  have 
been  a  question  properly  to  be  put  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  moot 
question  now.  because  imder  the  facts 
as  they  have  developed,  we  are  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  engaged  in  a  war  with  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Cambodia.  We  htve  not  invaded  Cam- 
bodia, as  some  of  the  critics  say  over 
smd  over  again.  We  are  not  challenging 
the  Government  of  Cambodia.  We  are 
not  contesting  the  Armed  Forces  of  Cam- 
bodia. In  fact,  we  are  not  even  on  ter- 
ritory that  the  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia has  occupied  or  controlled  during 
recent  years. 

In  Cambodia  we  are  involved  in  hostil- 
ities with  the  same  enemy  and  we  are 
fighting  him  on  territory  and  on  geog- 
raphy that  the  enony,  and  not  the 
Government  of  Cambodia,  has  occupied 
and  controlled  during  recent  years. 

As  we  consider  these  amendment  res- 
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olutions,  particularly  Uie  so-called 
Church-Cooper  amendment,  it]  is  Impor- 
tant to  keep  In  mind  that  onel  person  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  hop(  (  of  nego- 
tiating a  peaceful  settlement  ol  this  war, 
and  one  person  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  an  orderly  withdrawal  of 
our  troops.  Of  course,  that  person  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  credibility  of  the  Presid  ;nt  of  the 
United  States  is  very  important .  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
believed:  that  others  realize  that  he 
means  what  he  says  and  say!;  what  he 
means,  is  of  utmost  import  mce — not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  more  im- 
portant, as  far  as  the  enemy  is  con- 
cerned. Because  if  the  Senate  i  ;hould  in- 
fer by  the  adoption  of  this  afiendment 
that  we  doubt,  or  do  not  bfelieve  the 
President,  then  how  can  we  «xpect  the 
enemy  to  believe  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  saying? 

Such  an  inference  would  nht  only  be 
very  damaging  to  the  prospects  for  peace, 
but  it  would  also  be  very  imf  ail .  I  submit, 
to  this  President  who  has  beei  cautious 
and  very  careful  in  his  statements  con- 
cerning the  Vietnam  war. 

He  has  not  made  overly  optimistic 
statements  about  our  progress  in  the 
war.  He  has  made  no  promisits  that  he 
has  not  felt  firmly  convinced  he  could 
keep.  On  the  basis  of  his  record  so  far, 
surely  this  President  is  entitUd  to  some 
good  faith  support  on  the  pait  of  Con- 
gress. He  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  particularly  because  thje  credibil- 
ity of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  so  essential  to  the  goals  that  we  all 
want.  I 

So  I  believe  the  distinguish^  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  performing  a  great 
service  today  when  he  poinds  out  the 
dangers  that  are  inherent  in  t^e  amend- 
ment we  are  considering. 

Even  II  we  were  to  draft  in  amend- 
ment which  was  precisely  tailored  to  the 
exact  and  actual  intentions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  it  irould  be  a 
mistake  to  adopt  such  an  amendment. 
We  would  be  tying  our  own  hands  need- 
lessly in  a  way  that  would!  serve  the 
enemy,  and  would  make  it  more  difDcult 
to  negotiate  with  the  enemy.  1 1  am  sure 
the  enemy  would  be  delighted  if  we  were 
to  announce  that  we  are  golnf  to  tie  our 
own  hands  in  this  way. 

So  I  hope  that,  as  this  debate  goes  on, 
that  Senators  and  the  peopl((  will  con- 
sider carefully  what  is  at  sti.ke  here,  I 
hope  and  trust  that  the  Senate  will  not 
take  any  action  which  will  have  the  re- 
sult of  impeding  the  Presiden ;  in  his  ef- 
forts to  withdraw  our  troops  oi  \  an  order- 
ly basis  and  to  negotiate  a  sei  tlement  of 
this  conflict. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tie  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICES  .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  qall  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consefit  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICE|l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  about  to  suggest  t|he  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  think  Senators  should 
be  put  on  notice  that  this  w^l  be  a  live 
quorum. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Allot  t 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dole 

Fannin 
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Pulbrlght 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Holllngs 

HruBka 

Hughes 

Javlts 

lifagnuson 

Mansfield 

McOee 


1 

MUler 
Packwood 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Schwelker 
Scott 
Sparlunan 
Thurmond 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DODD).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA»,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicorr),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbb)  are  neces- 
sftrilv  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  m. 

SpoDg 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

WUliams,  Del. 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 


Aiken 

Oumey 

Allen 

Hart 

Anderson 

Hartke 

BlMe 

Hatfield 

Bogga 

HoUand 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Caae 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Domlnick 

McClellan 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

E31ender 

Metcalf 

Ervln 

M068 

Pong 

Muskle 

Oore 

Nelson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  Ptecinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  and  at  the 
request  of  other  Senators,  and  in  my 
own  behalf  as  well,  I  am  constrained 
to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
object  to  considering  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  which  I  assume  is  what  he 
is  directing  his  objection  against?  That 
is  on  the  bill.  That  Is  one  of  the  amend- 
ments put  In  the  bill  by  the  committee. 
It  was  done  so  regularly,  through  demo- 
cratic and  senatorial  procedure,  and  I 
just  wonder  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  stall 
against  considering  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  in  view  of  the  conditions 
which  face  the  Senate  and  the  country 
today  or  whether  we  should  consider  the 
business  which  confronts  this  body. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished      majority      leader      will 

yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  certainly  do  not  In- 
tend to  indicate  any  objection  to  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment.  Perhaps  I 
misunderstood  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest. It  was  a  unanimous  request  that  it 
be  adopted.  Was  it  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right;  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  adopted 
en  bloc — the  amendments  which  were 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  happens  to 
have  jurisdiction  of  this  particular  bill. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  I  would  respond 
to  the  distingiiished  majority  leader  in 
this  way:  Certainly,  it  is  very  much  in 
order  to  consider  committee  amendments 
when  they  come  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  only  pre- 
serving a  right  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  normal  procedure,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  The  Senate  can,  of  course,  adopt 
committee  amendments  by  unanimous 
consent,  but  very  frequently  we  do  not 
do  so;  and  when  such  an  amendment  is 
not  adopted  by  unanimous  consent  the 
Senate  is  then  in  a  position  to  vote  on  it. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  objection  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  would  say  that 
usually,  as  a  courtesy  to  a  committee, 
almost  always,  committee  amendments 
are  offered  and  accepted  en  bloc. 

I  call  up  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  matter  of 
information? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi    understood,    the    Senator's 
unanimous-consent  request  was  that  the 
amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  imderstands,  the  request  was 
that  they  be  agreed  to  all  together. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right.  Then, 
of  course,  the  bill  would  be  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  already  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  in  the  biU,  and 
it  would  be  subject  to  amendment  with 
the  committee  amendments — the  same 
procedure  as  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  as  to  his  proposals  when 
they  come  out  in  legislative  form,  out  of 
his  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  of  course  the  Senator  from 
Montana  knows  there  is  divided  opinion 
here  about  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. There  was  divided  opinion  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  it.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  take  the  turn  of 
just  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  or  the  proposal  of 
a  substitute,  or  whether  there  will  be  a 
proposed  amendment  to  that  amend- 
ment. Certainly  until  something  more 
could  be  known,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi would  share  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  the  idea  of  objecting. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does  not  want  to  unduly  de- 
lay the  matter,  but  simply  to  delay  it  for 
the  sake  of  debate  or  understanding. 
This  is  a  far-reaching  matter.  It  has 
been  out  of  the  committee  only  a  short 
time,  and  they  have  done  a  lot  of  fine 
work  on  it. 

So  it  is  something  we  cannot  agree  to 
en  bloc,  or  agree  to  have  go  by  with  just 
slight  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
luder  an  illusion  if  he  thinks  we  are 
trying  to  get  by  on  the  basis  of  a  slight 
debate.  We  are  not.  We  are  facing  up  to 
a  grave  constitutional  question,  which 
I  think  the  Senate  should  be  unani- 
mously behind,  because  it  is  the  Sen- 
ate's responsibility  and  authority,  in  my 
opinion,  which  Ls  at  stake.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  there  are  Senators  who  would 
pl8u;e  the  position  of  this  body  in  a  sec- 
ondary position.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant issue,  and  I  call  up  the  first  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  13,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "•275,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1070  and  not  to  exceed  $272,5<X),000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1071  and  1072;"  and 
insert  "$260,000.0(X)  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1070  and  1071";"; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  make  a  point  of  order  of  no 
quorum,  unless  a  Senator  is  ready  to 
speak.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  make  the  point 
of  no  quorum,  and  we  will  have  a  live 
quorum.  We  have  something  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  now  csx  which  a  vote 
can  be  taken,  and  aa  which  discussion 
should  be  had. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  quorum. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  this 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


[No.  14€ 

Leg.l 

Boggs 

Oore 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Grlffln 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Percy 

Church 

HolUnd 

Prouty 

Cook 

Hollings 

Schwelker 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennia 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Domlnick 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Ervin 

Nelson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Oumey 

Pearson 

Allen 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Allott 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Scott 

Baker 

Hughes 

Smith,  Maine 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Smith,  ni. 

Bible 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javits 

Spong 

Case 

Magnuaon 

Stevens 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McOee 

Tower 

Dole 

McOovem 

Tydlngs 

Eagleton 

Miller 

WUliams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Muskle 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Packwood 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  be- 
ginning on  page  2,  line  13. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Chair  please  have  the  amend- 
ment stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line 
13,  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"$275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and 
not  to  exceed  $272,500,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1971  and  1972";"  and  insert 
"$250,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971"; 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  accept  the  amendment.  It  does 
reduce  the  amount  from  $275  million  to 
$250  million.  It  would  restrict  It  to  fiscal 
year  1970,  which  is  about  ended  now  and 
just  for  1  year,  1971.  This  was  all  ap- 
proved, as  I  recall,  pretty  much  unani- 
mously by  the  ccunmlttee,  and  I  would, 
therefore,  certainly  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  because  this  is  a  re- 


duction. It  was  approved  unanimously 
in  the  committee.  If  we  could  have  a 
voice  vote,  fine;  otherwise,  I  will  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  the  committee, 
in  placing  this  amendment  in  the  bill, 
imanimous  in  its  action? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  committee  was 
imanimous. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  From  both  sides  of 
the  aisle? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  From  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  what  is  the  rea- 
son for  a  request  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  is  that 
some  Members  desire  a  rollcall  vote, 
even  though  it  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously in  committee.  What  the  reason 
for  the  rollcall  vote  is,  I  do  not  know. 
Personally,  I  would  as  soon  have  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  any  insist- 
ence upon  a  rollcall  vote,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  unanimous  action 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I  did 
not  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  expressing  himself  over 
there.  Is  there  any  objection  to  having 
a  voice  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  my  imderstanding  cor- 
rect that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  it  would  take 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIOrNG  OFFICE31.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  unanimous  consent.  If  anyone 
wants  a  rollcall  vote,  all  they  will  have 
to  do  is  to  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  beginning  on  page 
2,  line  13. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cawhoh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  tiaasachosetts  (Mr.  KfHifXBT). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mt-  Love) , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (tSi.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MwciLT) .  the  Senator  froi*  Mlnne- 
soU  (Mr.  MoKDALi),  the  Sena^tf  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Momtota)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  R^biooit). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rps«ll)  . 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  8m- 
ms>,  the  Senator  from  New  Jefsey  (Mr. 
WruJAiis) .  and  the  Senator  frc^m  Texas 
(Mr.  Yaeborocch)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that.  U  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  (lonnecti- 
cut  (Mr.  DooD) .  the  Senator  fram  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hait)  .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  th4^ Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Riaicow)  would 
each  vote  "yea-" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annouiice  Jthat  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bavwrr).  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooce).  the  Senator  from  Arl»ona  (Mr. 
Goldwatee)  .  the  Senator  from  Wew  York 
(Mr.  GooDnx) ,  the  Senator  fr^m  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxb*)  are  neoea- 
sarlly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dukota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illneas. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (M^.  Sioth) 
Is  detained  on  ofQcial  business.) 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Seiiator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bnnirrr),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,1  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  OoopiuJ .  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakbta  (Mr. 
MuKDT).  the  Senator  from  Calif omla 
(Mr.  MtntPHY).  and  the  Senfitor  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Sioth)  would  feach  vote 
"yea."  I 

The  result  was  annoimced-j— yeas  70, 
nays  3.  as  follows: 


•me  PRBSTDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  ameiMl- 

ment. 
llie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  19,  after  the  word  "there- 
of", strike  out  •during  the  tacti.  year  1970 
shall  not  exceed  $380,000,000  and  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1978  ahaU  not 
exceed  (385,000,000".  and  Insert  "shall  not 
exceed  »300.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971". 
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Allott 


Baker 
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BtM« 
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Byrd.  Va. 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 
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Cook 
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Brooke 
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Ooldwatar 
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Fong 

Oore 

GrllBn 

Oumer 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

p>^lll^^y« 

Hruska 

Hughes 

iBoay* 

Jackson 

JaTlU 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jatdaa.Idabo 

^jh^QUjon 

Mansfield 

McClellan 


aD4tli.IU. 
Spdrkman 
SpiilC 


McOovem 
Mclntyre 

MUler 


SyiiUnxton 
Talnasdg* 
Tyittnca 
WlUaiaa,DaL 
Yoong.  H.  Dak. 
To  ing,  09sio 


TOMC 


NAT&— S 

Thurmond 
NOT  VOnKG — 37 

Hants  Mtksdt 

Hart  Mijrptar 

Kennedy  Bl^tcoff 

LoEW  BHiiiin 


McOaithy 
MetcaU 


Bo  the  amendmeot  on  pac^  1.  Hue  IS. 
was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
credit  sales  by  $50  million.  Again,  as  I 
recall,  it  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  committee,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  amendment. 

Upon  request.  I  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and 
nays  so  that  the  conference  will  know 
the  position  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  2,  beginning 
on  line  19.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  TvLKuaar).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Haews)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 
the  Senator  from  LoulsiaJia  (Mr.  Long)  , 
the  Senator  from  MinnesoU   (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy),   the   Senator    from    Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) .  tiie  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  <::onnecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft)  .  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rcssell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams),  and   the  Senator   from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborouoh)    are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDB) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Haet)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(BIr.  LofW) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorr)  would  each  vote 

"yea."         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  tiw 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  the  Scnatty  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL) .  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
CaMfomla  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  neces- 
sarOy  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Momr)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  smd  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMnncK)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Biooki).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodell)  , 
the  Senator  form  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT) ,  theSoiator  from  (Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiviCK),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MuEFHY)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

After  some  delay: 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  regiilar  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  called  for. 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  64. 
nays  7,  as  follows: 
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Oumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfleld 

Holland 

HolllngB 

Hruska 

Hughea 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 

McOea 

MoOovam 

Mclntyre 

MUler 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearaon 

F«U 

Percy 

Pronty 

Prozmlre 

Randolpit 

Sch  walker 

Scott 

Smltb.  m. 

Simikman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talnukdoa 

Ty  dings 

Williams.  DeL 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Muskle 

Nelson 

NATS— 7 

Ervln  Tower 

Smith.  Maine 
Thurmond 

NOT  vormo — 29 


Oiavel 

Harris 

Hart 

Inouya 

Kennedy 

Long 

McOarthy 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Mundt 

Mtirphy 

Rlbtcoff 

RusseU 

aaxbe 

StennJa 

WllUams.  N  J. 

Tartx>rough 


So  the  second  committee  amendment. 
on  page  2,  beginning  on  line  19,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICJER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  final  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line 
21,  insert  the  language  down  to  and  in- 
cluding line  21  on  page  9. 

The  committee  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  on  page  4,  after  line  20,  In- 
sert as  fallows: 

S»c.  7.  The  Foreign  MUltary  Salea  Act  U 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbera- 
of  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sac.  47.  Pbohibitiow  or  Assistamck  to 
Cambodia. — In  order  to  avoid  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  In  a  wider  war  In 
Indochina  and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of 
American  foroea  from  Vietnam,  It  Is  hereby 
provided  that,  unless  specifically  authorlaed 
by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds  authorised 
or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of— 

••(1)   retaining    United    States    forces    In 

Cambodia; 

-(a)  pa3rlng  the  compenaaUon  or  allow- 
aneea  ol,  or  otherwlae  supporting.  dlrecUy  or 
Indirectly,  any  United  Btatea  personnel  In 
Cambodia  who  furnish  mlllUry  instrucUon 
to  Cambodian  forces  or  engage  in  any  combat 
activity  In  support  of  Cambodian  farces; 

"(3)  ^Rerlng  mto  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  provide  military  to- 
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BtrucUon  in  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  persons 
to  engage  In  any  combat  activity  In  support 
of  Cambodian  forces;  or 

"(4)  conducting  any  combat  activity  In  the 
air  above  Cambodia  In  support  of  Cambodian 
forces." 

Sec.  8.  Unless  the  sale,  grant,  loan,  or 
transfer  of  any  International  Fighter  aircraft 
(1)  has  been  authorized  by  and  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
or  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  (2) 
Is  a  regular  commercial  transaction  (not  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States)  between  a  party 
other  than  the  United  States  and  a  for»lgn 
country,  no  such  aircraft  may  be  sold, 
granted,  loaned,  or  otherwise  transferred  to 
any  foreign  country  (or  agency  thereof)  other 
than  South  Vietnam.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  "International  Fighter  aircraft" 
means  the  fighter  aircraft  developed  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  contained  In  the  proviso 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  section  101  of 
Public  Law  91-121  (relating  to  military  pro- 
curement for  fiscal  year  1970  and  other 
matters). 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b) ,  the  value  of  any  excess  de- 
fense article  given  to  a  foreign  country  or  in- 
ternational organization  during  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  expenditure 
made  from  funds  appropriated  for  that  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  delivery  of  that  article  a  sum 
equal  to  the  value  thereof  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  such  funds  and  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  during  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  aggregate  value  of  all  such 
articles  so  given  during  that  year  exceeds 
•35,000,000. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  "value" 
means  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  the  United  States  paid  at  the  time 
the  excess  defense  articles  were  acquired  by 
the  United  States. 

At  the  top  of  page  7,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  excess  defense  article  may 
be  given,  and  no  grant  of  military  assist- 
ance may  be  made,  to  a  foreign  country  un- 
less the  country  agrees — 

(1)  to  deposit  in  a  special  account  estab- 
lished by  that  country  the  following 
amounta  of  currency  of  that  country: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  any  excess  defense  arti- 
cle to  be  given  to  that  country,  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  fair  value  of 
the  article,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  the  time  the  agreement  to  give 
the  article  to  the  country  is  made;  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  of  military  as- 
sistance to  be  made  to  that  country,  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  each 
such  grant;  and 

(3)  to  make  available  to  the  United  States 
Government,  for  use  in  paying  obligations  of 
the  United  States  in  that  country  and  In 
financing  international  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  In  which  that 
country  participates  under  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  such  por- 
tion of  the  special  account  of  that  country 
as  may  be  determined,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  for  any  such 
use. 

(b)  Section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1953  (31  U.S.C.  724),  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

On  page  8,  after  line,  2  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  considering  a  request  ror 
approval  of  any  transfer  of  a  defense  article 
to  another  coimtry  under  section  506  <»)(!) 


and  (a)  (4)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  section  3(a)  (2)  of  the  Foreign  MUl- 
tary  Sales  Act,  the  President  shall  not  give 
his  consent  to  the  transfer  unless  the  United 
States  Itself  woiild  transfer  the  defense  ar- 
ticle under  consideration  to  that  country. 

(b)  The  President  shall  not  consent  to  the 
transfer  by  any  foreign  country  or  person  to 
a  third  or  subsequent  country  or  person  of 
any  defense  article  given,  loaned,  or  sold  by 
the  United  States,  or  the  sale  of  which  is 
financed  by  the  United  States  (through 
credit,  guaranty,  cfr  otherwise),  unless  the 
foreign  coimtry  or  person  which  is  to  make 
the  transfer  first  obtains  from  the  country 
or  person  to  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made 
an  agreement  that  such  country  or  person 
will  not  give,  sell,  loan,  or  otherwise  transfer 
such  article  to  any  other  foreign  country  or 
person  (1)  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  (2)  without  agreeing  to  obtain 
from  such  other  foreign  country  an  agree- 
ment not  to  give,  sell,  loan,  or  otherwise 
transfer  such  article  without  the  consent  of 
the  President. 

Sec.  12  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law  enacted  before  the  date  of  enactmes 
of  this  section,  no  money  appropriated  for 
any  purpose  shaU  be  available  for  obligation 
or  expenditure — 

(1)  unless  the  appropriation  thereof  has 
been  previously  authorized  by  law;  or 

(2)  in  excess  of  an  amoimt  previously  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted 
after  the  making  of  an  appropriation  author- 
izes the  obligation  or  expenditure  thereof, 
the  limitation  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  have  no  effect. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  superseded  except  by  a  provision  of  law 
hereafter  enacted  which  specifically  repeals 
or  modifies  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  13.  For  purposes  of  sections  9,  10,  and 
11— 

(1)  "defense  article"  and  "excess  defense 
articles"  have  the  same  meanings  as  given 
them  in  section  644  (d)  and  (g) ,  respectively, 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  and 

(2)  "foreign  coimtry"  includes  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  establishment 
of  the  foreign  country. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  said  "the  final  ccMnmittee  amend- 
ment." Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  now  pending. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  HANSEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcwn  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator 
now  handling  the  bill.  I  note  that  part  of 
the  amendment;  namely,  section  10,  be- 
ginning at  the  top  of  page  7,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  that  section— indeed, 
extending  to  the  bottom  of  page  9,  I 
think — relates  in  part  to  what  is  called 
"excess  defense  article"  and  "excess  de- 
fense articles." 

I  ask  the  handler  of  the  bill  if  he  can 
supply  for  the  Record  a  statement  as  to 
whether  that  term  includes  captured 
materid,  captured  by  our  forces  or  com- 
ing into  the  possession  of  our  forces, 
from  the  raids  of  the  sanctuaries,  or  oth- 
erwise. 


Before  I  conclude  my  question,  I  note 
that  on  page  9,  beginning  with  line  15. 
there  is  a  provision  which  reads:  "de- 
fense article"  and  "excess  defense  arti- 
cles" have  the  same  meanings  as  given 
them  in  sections  644  (d)  and  (g).  re- 
spectively, of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961" — which  act  we  do  not  have  be- 
fore us. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show,  there- 
fore, what  is  meant  by  the  terms  "excess 
defense  article"  and  "excess  defense  ar- 
ticles" in  this  bill,  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  term  covers  captured  materiel,  arms 
and  other  captured  material  of  use  to 
armed  forces. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  pertinent  provisions  of  tJie 
law  referred  to  in  section  13  of  the  pend- 
ing bill — section  644  (d)  and  (g),  respec- 
tively, of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961 — appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
statute  referred  to  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  ((My,  DEnNtnoNs. — As  used  in  this 
Act — 


(d)  "DefeiLite.4rticle"  includes:  ^ 

(1)  any  we&^n,  weapons  system,  munfc-« 
tlon,  aircraft,  vessel,  boats,  or  other  Imple- 
ment of  war; 

(2)  any  property,  installation,  omnmodity, 
material,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  used 
for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military  as- 
sistance; 

(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material, 
supply,  or  other  item  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture, production,  processing  repair,  serv- 
icing, storage,  construction,  transportation, 
operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this 
Eubeectlon;  or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article 
listed  In  this  subeection;  but 

shall  not  Include  merchant  vessels  or.  as 
defined  by  ttie  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011),  source  mate- 
rial, byproduct  material,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, or  atomic  wei^wns. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(g)  "Excess  defense  articles"  mean  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Governnaent  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  mobilization  reserve  at  the  time  such 
articles  are  dropped  from  Inventory  by  the 
supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  countries  or 
International  organizations  as  grant  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  One  minute,  please.  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion also. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  believe  that  these  two 
provisions  of  the  law  should  appear  in 
the  Record,  so  that  they  are  available  for 
everyone  to  read. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  they  are  not 
available  now,  will  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator state  for  the  Record  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill  to  which 
I  have  referred,  "excess  defense  suiJcle" 
and  "excess  defense  articles,"  include  or 
exclude  captured  materiel  and  goods  of 
military  usefulness? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Although  the  o(Mninlt- 
tee  did  not  raise  that  particular  question, 
the  two  provisions  of  the  law  seem  to  be 
sufBciently  inclusive  to  embrace  captured 
weapons. 
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However,  the  Senator  raises  a  question 
for  which  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  give 
a  precise  answer.  We  shaU  endeavor  to 
get  that  answer,  and  as  soon  M  we  have 
it,  I  will  toform  the  Sen&tor.  aiKl  place 
the  answer  in  the  RacoaD.      j 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  wiU  yield  further,  whOe  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  make  any  comirJtment 
as  to  my  position  «-n  this  i|mendment 
whatever  at  this  time,  I  woulil  hope,  re- 
gardless of  what  that  positi<^n  may  be. 
that  the  provision  of  this  amendment  is 
not  so  broad  as  to  preclude  lour  Armed 
Porcea  in  the  field  from  stipplying  to 
alliei  or  those  who  are  defending  Uiem- 
selves  in  Cambodia  or  In  Laoi  with  guiw. 
ammunition,  and  material  df  aU  Isinds 
which  have  been  captured  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  VieteonH. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  can  reassure  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  particular  p<Jint.  As  he 
knows,  a  certain  quantity  bf  AK-47s 
which  were  captured  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcon?  in  Vietnam 
have  already  been  transferred!  to  the  new 
Cambodian  Goverrunent.       i 

The  amendment  does  not  brohiblt  the 
transfer  of  weapons  of  that  kind  to 
Cambodia.  It  addresses  itself,  rather,  to 
a  prohibition  against  Ameritan  military 
advisers.  The  committee  left  out  any  ref- 
erence to  such  weapons  because  U  was 
not  the  committee's  intentiop  to  exclxide 
the  transfer  of  small  arms  to  Cambodia. 
It  was  our  intention,  rather,  to  prevent 
us  from  getting  involved  In  an  escalat- 
ing type  of  military  assista|»ce  program 
that  would  necessitate  oir  supplying 
Cambodia  with  American  inilitary  ad- 
visers and  other  military  personnel. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pi 
Senator  will  yield.  I  appre     , 
neaa.  I  call  attention,  howev^.  to  the  fact 
that  iini<-«  there  be  linuti»g  words  ei- 
ther in  the  amendment  now  proposed  or 
in  the  provisions  of  the  eaifier  act,  mil- 
itary eqmpment  which  hatt  been  cap- 
tured might  or  might  noti  be  covered, 
and  It  would  seem  to  me  tjhat  the  wise 
coarse  would  be  to  have  ihduded  spe- 
cific language  on  that  pointJ 
1  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr  CHURCH.  I  appreci4te  the  Sena- 
tor's having  raised  this  P^int  We  wiU 
supply  him  with  an  answqr.  If  there  is 
any  ambiguity,  it  win  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
May  I  say.  speaking  only  a3  one  Senator. 
I  would  much  prefer  to  halve  our  troops 
In  the  field,  with  proper  authority  from 
their  field  commanders,  given  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  such  ^ptured  ma- 
teriel to  people  fighting  tor  their  own 
lives  against  the  same  people  who  are 
fighting    us,    the    Communists,    rather 
than  simply  have  it  destroyed  or  brought 
back  to  where  It  would  havt  to  be  stored. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pres^ent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute?] 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  ha^py  to  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  Racoan  to  show  th<it  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  missed  this  last 
rollcall  because  he  under»tood  the  Ap- 
pnxMiations   Committee  was  diligently 
trylDS  to  report  the  educat^i  appropria- 
tion bm.  and  because  he  reported  to  that 
committee  and  could  not  g*t  back  up  here 
in  time  to  vote.  That  is  the  reason,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  apiiear  so  in  the 


ident.  if  the 

hisfrank- 


Record.  This  Senator  will  not  make  the 
mistake  of  being  so  punctual  and  faith- 
hil  in  his  committee  attendance  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  if 
there  Is  any  intention  to  modify  section 
12.  As  it  is  now  written,  it  would  raise 
havoc  with  many  appropriations  that  are 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 
For  example,   it   would   exclude  any 
money  to  operate  the  overseas  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  mUi- 
tary  personnel.  It  would  make  impossible 
pavments  to  widows  of  recently  deceased 
Members  of  Congress.  In  the  first  two 
appropriation  bills  that  have  been  passed 
by  the  other  body,  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  items  that  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  provision  as  it  is  now 
written. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  qxies- 
tion  the  Senator  raises  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
Instead,  his  question  refers  to  the  prob- 
lem that  came  before  the  Senate  last  year 
when  we  were  considering  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  and  the  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriations  Act  The  Senator  wUl  re- 
call that  at  that  time  we  were  aaked  to 
appropriate  more  money  than  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  authorized  In  the  Foreign  Aid  Act. 
and  this  amendment  was  Intended  to 
change  that  in  such  a  way  that  appro- 
priaUons  hereafter  will  not  exceed  au- 
thorization bills. 

The  points  the  Senator  raises  have 
been  included  in  the  amendment's  lan- 
guage which  extends  beyond  foreign  aid 
or  the  field  of  foreign  military  sales.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Fulbricht)  are  amicable 
to  restricting  this  provision  so  that  it  will 
merely  apply  to  foreign  aid  and  to  for- 
eign military  sales.  That  would  eliminate 
the    problems    to    which    the    Senator 

refers.  _  »    »     .,         u 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  wotild 
have  no  objection  to  that.  Otherwise,  I 
think  the  provision  raises  so  many  prob- 
lems I  would  have  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  perfecting  amendments 
to  section  12,  and  ask  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The     PRE8IDINO     OFFICER.     The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  9.  line  1.  strike  out  "for  any  pur- 
poae"  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  tor  foreign 
MBlBtanee  (Including  foreign  military  »le«)- 
Oa   vmfp  »,  ltn«  8.  after  "approprtatton 
inaert  "for  foreign  aa«Utance  (Including  for- 
eign mlUtary  aalM) ". 


request,  ana,  Decause  there  was  compe- 
tition with  his  voice  on  the  floor.  I  was 
imable  to  hear  what  the  request  was. 
Would  the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  what  it  was? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest was  that  the  two  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  since  his  proposed 
amendments  apply  to  the  amendment 
which  we  are  going  to  consider  tomorrow, 
since  I  think  there  are  serious  questions 
in  connection  with  that  amendment, 
which  I  would  not  want  to  see  froeen 
by  the  adoption  of  any  amendments 
today,  I  hope  that  the  vote  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  amendment 
may  also  be  put  oft  until  tomorrow,  so 
that  we  can  see  it  as  it  is  printed  in  the 
Record  and  find  out  Just  what  its  effect 
would  be. 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  I  also  am  concerned  about  another 
thing.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Con- 
stitution permits  appropriations  for  the 
armed  services  to  be  made  for  2  years, 
and  the  prof)osed  amendment.  I  notice, 
in  one  or  more  places  applies  to  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  this  act  or  to  any 
other  act,  which  would  cover  appropria- 
tions made  last  year. 

I  hope  that  any  proposed  changes  to 
this  particular  lengthy  amendment 
would  be  deferred  until  we  have  a  chance 
to  see  them.  We  are  asked  to  vote  for 
them,  without  even  understanding  what 
Is  In  them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  tn  view 
of  the  objection  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment,  and  a*  that  It  be 
printed.  Copies  of  it  will  be  available  for 
Senators  tc«norrow. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment,  as  proposed,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 
that  it  will  be  available  to  an  who  read 

the  RscoED  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment Is  withdrawn. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. ^  _     . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  a  question?  I  did  not  follow 
where  the  amendments  were  to  be  made. 
Are  they  to  be  Inserted  on  page  9? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Right  here;  yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
while  ago,  I  asked  for  recognition,  and 
the  distingtiished  semor  Senator  from 
Idaho  had  made  a  unanimous-consent 


On  page  9,  line  1,  strUce  out  "for  any  pur- 
pose" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  foreign 
assistance  (Including  foreign  mlUtary 
•ales)". 

On  page  9,  line  8.  after  "appropriation" 
Insert  "for  foreign  aoalstanca  (Including 
foreign  mlUtary  sales) ". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  Senator.  I  am  not 
at  all  certain  that  I  shall  object  in  any 
way  to  the  amendment,  but  I  want  to 
know  what  we  are  doing.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  11  we  vote  on  an  amendment  to 
this  committee  amendment,  that  part  of 
the  committee  amendment  becomes 
frozen,  and  I  think  that  would  be  unwise; 
and  I  am  glad  he  agrees. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  oblige 
the  Senator.  In  so  doing,  I  point  out  to 
him  that  the  amendment  in  question 
does  not  relate  to  the  prohibition  of  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia  which  Senator 
Coom  and  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  ol 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  There  are  now  32 
Senators  cosponsoring  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  granted,  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(Later,  this  order  was  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adjournment  until  11:30 
BJn.  tomorrow.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  state- 
ment on  Cambodia? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  the  floor  at  this  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  do  not  care 
to  have  the  floor.  It  will  only  take  me 
about  a  minute.  I  will  take  the  floor,  if 
that  is  the  Senator's  wish. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  received  a  Joint  letter  from 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  to  me,  in  my  position  as  ranlcing 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  urging  that  the  committee  give 
highest  priority  to  legislation  on  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  letter  had  a  tone  of  extreme  ur- 
gency with  respect  to  "the  highest  na- 
tional Interest." 

But  there  seemed  to  be  no  particular 
urgency  in  the  delivery  and  transmission 
of  the  letter  because  while  the  letter  was 
dated  May  7,  1970,  it  was  not  delivered 
to  my  office  until  6  days  later  on  May  13, 
1970. 

The  Post  Office  Department  cannot  be 
blamed  because  the  letter  was  placed  in 
the  "inside  mail"  box  and  did  not  leave 
the  premises  of  the  Senate  in  its  trans- 
mission and  delivery. 

Apparently  we  need  to  reactivate  the 
Pony  Express  and  assign  it  to  service 
with  the  US.  Senate  on  matters  of  ur- 
gency of  "the  highest  national  interest." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
wrote  to  me  on  yesterday,  which  was 
hand  delivered  by  her  administrative  as- 
sistant. I  sent  her  a  reply  in  which  I  ex- 
pressed my  regrets  and  apologized.  I 
think  I  should  make  the  Record  clear. 

That    letter     was    written     on     the 


seventh,  on  a  Thursday,  and  I  signed  it 
on  the  seventh.  I  do  not  know  who  is  to 
blame  for  it.  I  do  not  think  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  to  blame.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  did  take  that  long  to  be  de- 
livered. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine  was 
right  in  raising  the  questions  she  had 
because  of  the  slowness  in  receiving  a 
communication  from  the  Joint  leader- 
ship. I  am  personally  sorry  that  I  did 
not  think  of  using  Senate  pages  to  de- 
liver the  letter  at  that  time.  I  apologize 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  for  any  In- 
convenience or  embarrassment  it  may 
have  caused. 

I  also  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
other  Senators,  who  were  likewise  de- 
layed in  getting  the  mail — to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  this  body, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Rosseu.)  :  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  , 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee;  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stewnis),  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  and  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AnciN),  the 
dean  of  the  Republicans  in  this  Chamber, 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Tlioae 
five  Senators  received  this  reply.  I  will 
read  the  letter  to  Senator  Aikew: 

Deas  George:  Please  accept  my  apologies 
for  the  letter  sent  to  you  by  the  minority 
leader  and  me  under  date  of  May  7th  which 
was  not  delivered  until  today.  May  13. 

I  am  Indeed  sorry  that  there  was  this  de- 
lay In  delivery.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  the  fault 
of  the  Senate  mall  service.  We  should  have 
used  a  page  to  deliver  the  letter.  I  am  deeply 
sorry  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  apologies 
for  any  Inconvenience  and  embarrassment 
this  may  have  caused  you. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiKB  MANsraxD. 

Mi-s.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  no  apologies  are  necessary  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  wondered  about 
the  urgency  of  the  matter,  first;  but, 
second,  I  wondered  what  the  value  of  the 
inside  mail  service  in  the  Senate  is  to  us 
in  the  Senate  if  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon  more  than  that  was.  I  took  it  to 
be  an  extreme  urgency,  but  apparently 
it  was  not  that  urgent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  mistaken.  It  was  a  matter  of 
some  urgency.  I  had  thought  it  would  be 
delivered  that  night.  I  did  send  the  let- 
ter in  plenty  of  time.  Unfortimately,  that 
was  not  the  case. 

I  Just  want  to  again  publicly  extend 
my  apologies  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
amd  to  set  the  record  straight  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Maine  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 


Senate  convening  at  12  noon  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  adjourn,  upon  the  completion 
of  business  today,  until  11:30  ajn.  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
11:30  AJi4.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  instead  of  the 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF 
SENATOR   COOK   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  tomorrow,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
CooK)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJR.  15628)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
questions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  submitted  an  amendment  which 
I  may  offer  as  substitute  language  for 
the  so-called  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment. At  that  time  I  said,  and  repeat 
today,  that  I  applaud  the  sincere  efforts, 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  other  sponsors  of 
the  Chureh-Cooper  amendment;  but  I 
also  share  the  concerns  of  others  In  this 
Chamber  regarding  the  right  of  any 
President  to  protect  American  troops. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  had  on  opportunity  to 
study  the  proposed  amendment  that  I 
submitted  on  Tuesday.  It  reads: 

In  Une  with  the  ezpresaed  Intention  of 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  no  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  Introduction  of  American  grotind  com- 
bat troops  into  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cambodia 
without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Congress, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Introduction 
of  such  troops  Is  required,  as  determined  by 
the  President  and  reported  promptly  to  the 
Congress,  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops  remaining  within  South  Vietnam. 

This  was  commonly  known  in  the 
other  body  as  the  Flndley  amendment.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  other  body  and 
later  dropped  from  the  Military  Sales 
Act. 

It  occurs  to  me  this  language  does,  in 
essence,  what  the  authors  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  intends  to  do  or  pro- 
poses to  do.  At  the  same  time  It  does 
give  the  President  that  right,  the  right 
which  he  might  have  in  any  event,  to 
protect  American  troops  remaining  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  exchange  my 
views  with  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  if  he  has  any  comment  to  make. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say,  flrst  of  all, 
to  the  Senator  that  the  substitute  he 
proposes  would,  in  my  judgment,  render 
the  Cooper-Church  effort  meaningless. 
If  this  language  is  adopted,  the  Senate 
will  merely  be  making  an  idle  gesture. 
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with  all  deference  to  the  Senat)r.  the 
eKception  he  recommends  provides  a 
loophole  big  enough  to  drive  the  PenU- 
gon  through. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  serious  i  effort, 
within  the  constitutional  powers  Of  Con- 
gress, to  establish  the  outer  perimeters 
on  American  penetration  Into  CaAibodia, 
it  will  be  necessary,  then,  to  adtot  the 
language  that  the  committee  approved, 
or  something  very  close  to  it. 

The  proposed  substitute  offen 
distinguished  Senator  from  B 
unacceptable.  It  would  gut  the 
ment.  rendering  it  meaningless. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  that  is  not  thd  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  am  won- 
dering, with  reference  to  the  Senator's 
amendment,  would  he  concede,  nptwith- 
standing  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment, that  the  President  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  and  the  constitutional 
right  and  obligation  to  take  anq^ action 
he  felt  necessary  to  protect  American 
troops.  ^      ^^ 

Mr.   CHURCH.   I   would   say  I  to   the 
Senator  that  Senator  Cooper  an*  I  have 
drafted  our  amendment  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  challenge  the  rights  thb  Presi- 
dent may  have,  imder  the  Constitution, 
to  act  as  Commander  in  Chief.  We  have 
also    taken    great    pains    to    drjaft    the 
amendment  in  such  fashion  as  tp  assert 
powers  that  we  beUeve  are  veste^  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  UjS.  Congxiess.  We 
have  merely  provided  that  th^  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  shall  not  be 
available  for  the  p\UT?ose  of  retaining 
American  troops  in  Cambodia,  ot  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  an  escalating  mili- 
tary assistance  program  that  cojuld  lead 
to  an  entangling  alliance  with  Ithe  new 
Cambodian  regime.  These  are  the  objec- 
tives of  the  amendment.  They  clearly 
fall  within  the  power  of  CongraBS.  They 
simply   hold   the  President   within   the 
limits  of  his  declared  policy  but.  if  he 
should  decide  later  that  these  limits  need 
to  be  exceeded,  that  the  United  States 
should  extend  its  occupation  of  Cam- 
bodia, or  enter  into  an  obligation  to  come 
to  the  military  assistance  and  defense  of 
the   Cambodian   Government,    then   he 
would  have  to  come  back  to  Congress, 
present  his  case,  and  ask  Congress  to  lift 
the  limitations.  I 

That  kind  of  procedure  reasserts  the 
responsibilities  the  Constitution  vests  in 
Congress,  powers  which  Congress  should 
have  been  asserting  -Oown  thrpugh  the 

With  all  deference  to  the  dist^guished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  if  we  we^e  to  sub- 
stitute his  amendment  in  pla*  of  this 
amendment,  we  would  merely  at  making 
an  empty  gesture. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
and  make  it  very  clear  that  I  snare  some 
of  the  reservations  of  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  so  stated  at  the 
outset  publicly,  that  I  hope  our  efforts  in 
Cambodia  were  to  protect  jAmerican 
trtMps,  and  to  keep  the  Vletn|unlxation 
program  on  schedule,  not  an]  effort  to 
shore  up  the  Lon  Nol  government.  Thus, 
I  share  tbe  concern  of  the  Senpitor  from 
Idaho,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
othen  who  have  Joined  as  ctisponaon: 
but  the  point  !■  that,  notwitiiiitandlng 
the  lf"f"t*  in  ^^  Senator' I  amend- 
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ment.  or  consistent  with  the  language  in 
the  Senator's  amendment,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  agree  or  disagree  that 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  and  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment  as  part  of  the  Military  Sales 
Act.  would  still  have  the  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  go  back  into  Cam- 
bodia or  any  country  to  protect  American 
troops? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Whatever  authority  the 
President  has  imder  the  Constitution, 
Congress  cannot  take  from  him.  That  is, 
however,  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  The 
other  side  has  to  do  with  the  authority 
of  Congress,  as  vested  in  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  assert  that  authority 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  present 
Cambodian  operation  within  the  limits 
declared  by  the  President  as  his  objec- 
tive. It  is  idle  for  us  to  write  language 
regarding  the  President's  own  constitu- 
tional authority.  That  is  why  we  have 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  President  or 
to  his  responsibilities  as  Cwrunander  in 
Chief.  We  have  coixflned  our  amendment 
to  that  authority  which  belongs  to  Con- 
gress—determining how  and  where  pub- 
lic money  can  be  spent. 

Further,  the  Senator  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  his  proposed  amend- 
ment, that  the  Senate  had  earlier  passed 
an  amendment,  which  became  law,  lim- 
iting the  expenditure  of  funds  in  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  American  ground 
combat  troops  into  either  Laos  or  Thai- 
land. 

That  amendment  passed  this  body  on 
December  15,  1969.  It  reads  as  follows: 

In  line  with  the  expressed  Intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Statee.  ncme  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  uaed 
to  finance  the  introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troope  Into  Iaob  or  Thailand. 

We  did  not  then  go  on  to  say — 

except  to  the  extent  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  troope  is  required,  as  determined 
by  the  President  and  reported  promptly  to 
the  Congress,  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troope  remaining  within  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary,  then,  to 
say  that.  It  Is  not  necessary  now.  What- 
ever power  the  President  has  under  the 
Constitution  we  caxmot  take  from  him. 
But  we  can  establish  limits  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money,  so  that.  If  he 
wants  to  exceed  those  limits,  he  must 
then  come  back  to  Congress,  present  his 
case,  and  ask  us  to  lift  the  limitations. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  shall  then 
be  happy  to  yield  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
personal  reasons.  It  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  be  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Decem- 
ber 15  last.  I  am  Interested  In  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  newspapers  on  that  day, 
which  pointed  out  that  the  White  House 
endorsed  the  amendment  with  respect  to 
Laos  and  Thailand  as  being  consistent 
with  admlnlatraUon  poUcy  In  Southeast 
Asia.  The  article  quoted  the  minority 
leader  as  saying: 


. . .  After  a  White  House  meeting  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  told  the  Congressional  Re- 
publican leaders  that  the  prohibition, 
adopted  yesterday  by  the  Senate  was  "deft- 
nltely  in  line  with  Administration  policy." 

Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  the  Presidential  secre- 
tary, gave  added  em.phaBls  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's acceptance  of  the  Senate  move  by 
saving  the  White  House  regarded  the  prohi- 
bition as  an  "endorsement"  rather  than  a 
"curbing"  of  Administration  policy. 

The  amendment  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  adopted  yesterday  by  a  73-17  vote, 
states:  "In  line  with  the  expressed  Intention 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall 
be  used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of  Amer- 
ican ground  combat  troops  Into  Lao«  or 
Thailand." 

This  wording,  it  was  disclosed  today,  was 
approved  by  the  White  House  In  advance  of 
adoption. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Senate  action,  the 
amendment,  hasUly  drafted  during  a  secret 
session  on  American  military  Involvement  In 
Laos,  was  being  subjected  to  varying  inter- 
pretations as  to  Its  significance  and  Impact. 

Senator  Prank  Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho, 
the  principal  author  of  the  amendment,  de- 
scribed It  as  a  "reassertlon  of  Congressional 
prerogatives"  m  foreign  policy,  designed  to 
make  clear  that  the  President  could  not  com- 
mit combat  troops  to  Laos  or  Thailand  with- 
out the  specific  consent  of  Congress. 

I  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  world 
many  times,  and  do  not  see  any  major 
difference  between  the  terrain  and  prob- 
lems of  any  of  those  various  coxmtries; 
or  differences  with  respect  to  what  is 
or  is  not  the  authority  of  the  President, 
or  of  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  our 
relationships  with  said  countries. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly.    As    the    Senator    well 
knows,  there  lies  within  Laos  as  much 
of  a  threat  to  our  forces  as  lies  within 
Cambodia.  In  Laos,  the  Commimlst  sup- 
ply lines  extend  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
traO.  When  we  prohibited  the  use  of 
any  funds  In  the  military  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  American  groimd 
combat  troops  in  Laos,  there  was  no 
outcry  from  the  White  House  that  this 
was  imdermlning  presidential  authority 
or  conveying  a  message   to  the  world 
that  we  were  trying  to  tie  the  President's 
hands.  Yet,   the  same  principles  were 
involved  then  as  are  Involved  now. 

All  of  a  sudden,  we  are  told  that  a 
series  of  ominous  developments  will  oc- 
cur If  the  Senate  rouses  Itself  from  its 
lengthy  slumber  and  begins  to  assert 
some  of  its  constitutional  authority. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  what  the  able  Senator  says, 
because  this  latest  venture  seems  com- 
parable to  the  point  of  similarity.  It 
was  In  October  that  we  found  out, 
whereas  the  ground  war  in  Vietnam  wm 
being  deescalated  openly,  the  air  war 
over  Laos  was  being  heavily  escalated 
in  secret. 

I  am  sure  everyone  wants  to  see  hos- 
tilities out  there  lessened,  and  the  whole 
business  terminated  at  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  worry  about  all  this 
sudden  apprehension  over  the  amend- 
ment now  being  offered  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  because  of  the  parallel 
aspect  of  the  amendment  that  everyone 
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seemed  to  agree  on  last  December,  only 
a  few  months  ago. 

I  imi  especially  worried  because  the 
people  did  not  know  what  was  going  on 
in  Laos  until  we  finally  got  our  hearings 
out  to  the  public  in  April,  many  months 
after  the  testimony  had  been  taken. 

When  it  comes  to  Cambodia,  no  one 
in  the  Congress,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge— and  I  am  on  both  of  the  commit- 
tees primarily  involved — knew  anything 
about  it  tmtil  well  after  our  troops  were 
in  combat  In  Cambodia. 

I  hope  that  any  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  any  Senator  with  respect  to 
Cambodia — an  apprehension  that  was 
conspicuously  lacking  with  respect  to 
Laos  or  Thailand  last  December — does 
not  mea^i  there  will  be  more  wars  out 
there;  or  that  we  will  have  more  combat 
Instead  of  less. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  Uiank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missoui-i. 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  action  we  in  the 
Senate  took  last  December  came  follow- 
ing disclosures  made  in  executive  ses- 
sion dealing  with  the  extent  to  which  we 
had  been  committed  in  Laos,  without  our 
having  even  been  informed. 

Basic  constitutional  questions  are  at 
Issue  here.  Are  we  going  to  permit  our 
Government  to  slide  relenUessly  toward 
all  power  being  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  one  Chief  Executive? 

Are  we  going  to  permit  our  Govern- 
ment to  become  a  Caesardom,  or  are  we 
going  to  reassert  the  authority  that  the 
Constitution  placed  in  Congress? 

That  Is  the  fundamental  issue.  I  find 
It  very  hard  to  understand  why  objection 
Is  being  raised,  when  the  limitations  we 
seek  to  impose  are  so  reasonable,  so 
modest,  and  so  much  in  conformity  with 
the  President's  own  declared  purposes. 

And  It  also  raises  the  same  question 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  posed 
here  eariier.  Is  there  something  else  the 
President  has  in  mind?  Are  we  going  still 
further,  or  returning  to  Cambodia  again 
and  again? 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  all  the  more 
reason  for  setting  the  outer  limits  and 
for  requiring  the  President  to  come  here 
and  seek  our  advice  and  consent  con- 
cern any  move  that  would  involve  us 
still  deeper  in  the  morass  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
heard  the  Vice  President  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  on  the  television 
this  morning.  The  net  effect  of  what 
be  had  to  say  was  that  he  did  not  have 
any  intentions  of  stopping  at  any  par- 
ticular line  in  Cambodia. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  why  the  limitation  on  what  we 
supply,  as  presented  in  this  amendment. 
Is  so  important.  General  Ky  is  going 
right  ahead  in  Cambodia,  based  on  what 
it  was  said  he  asserted  this  morning. 

I  wish  that  the  statement  made  by 
our  distinguished  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam  in  executive  session  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  only  this 
morning,  and  in  reply  to  my  bringing 
this  interview  up  could  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKo  at  this  point.  Of  course,  it  can- 
not be.  But  I  must  say  the  whole  Indo- 


china operation  is  becoming  increasingly 
disturbing. 

I  have  never  taken  the  floor  before  to 
criticize  In  this  way  the  conduct  of  this 
war  by  this  Administration;  but  I  just 
do  not  want  to  see  our  people  again  in 
the  position  where  they  think  we  are 
doing  one  thing,  only  to  find  out  later 
we  were  actually  doing  another. 

I  am  puzzled  about  current  policy 
of  the  United  States,  all  over  the  world. 
Only  a  few  days  ago — I  believe  earlier 
this  week — I  went  to  a  meeting  in  the 
House  Office  Building  attended  by  many 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Among  those  who  talked  in  \erj  strong 
fashion  in  support  of  now  supplying 
badly  needed  planes  to  the  State  of  Israel 
were  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT) .  and  the  distinguislied 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Representative  Ford. 

They  assured  the  group  gathered  at 
this  limcheon  of  their  full  support  of 
Isi-ael  when  It  csune  to  selling  them  the 
planes  In  question;  good,  because  this 
is  the  only  country  that  could  sell  tliem 
these  modem  planes,  except  for  France 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  heard  this  morning  also  that  168 
young  Americans  were  killed  last  week  in 
Southeast  Asia.  That  is  many  more  than 
have  been  killed  for  many  weeks,  as  a 
result  of  these  new  offensives  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  effect  for  justification  for  our  being 
in  the  Far  East  we  are  told  the  wars  in 
Indochina  are  Important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  We  must  defend 
this  coimtry  against  Communist  satel- 
lites In  that  part  of  the  world. 

If  It  is  important  for  us  to  defend  the 
United  States  and  all  other  coimtries 
cf  the  free  world  against  Commimist 
satellites  in  the  Far  East,  why  is  it  not  to 
our  own  interest,  especially  when  we  are 
the  only  country  uilling  and  able  to  do 
so,  to  sell  airplanes  to  the  one  cotmtry 
that  without  any  American  military,  the 
only  country  I  know  of  so  fighting  uith- 
out  our  assistance,  is  fighting  Communist 
satellites  in  the  Middle  East? 

This  is  one  of  those  peculiar  twists  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  is  not  entirely  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  listened  for 
many  hours  to  him  and  our  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  when  they 
drafted  this  amendment.  I  am  glad  to 
support  it  especially  in  that  I  note  the 
able  majority  leader  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, not  only  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  but  of  the  Senate,  are 
now  also  cosponsors. 

Whereas  I  have  full  respect  for  the  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
equal  pride,  under  the  advise-and-con- 
sent  clause  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  of  which  I  am  a 
Member. 

I  thank  my  able  friend. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  thank  the  Senator  for  his  splen- 
did contribution  to  the  debate. 

I  remember,  apropos  of  the  Senate's 
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acticm  last  December  in  limiting  the  use 
of  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing American  ground  combat 
troops  into  Laos,  that  we  took  that  ac- 
tion after  we  finally  learned  the  facts 
Things  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass  in  thif 
country  when  neither  the  American  peo- 
ple nor  the  Congress  is  even  told  that 
our  country  Is  being  involved  overtly  it 
combat  in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  just  a  moment. 

What  was  true  with  respect  to  Laos 
is  also  true  of  Cambodia.  We  tried  tc 
find  out  what  was  planned  for  Cambodia. 
Twice  the  Secretary  of  State  came  to 
meet  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  once  on  April  2  and  again  on 
April  27.  At  neither  time  were  we  told, 
nor  was  it  hinted  to  us,  that  the  Presi- 
dent intended  to  order  American  troops 
into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Senator 
have  included  Cambodia  In  his  resolu- 
tion last  December  if  he  had  had  the  re- 
motest conception  that  we  would  he  at- 
tacking Cambodia  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  anyone  had  sug- 
gested that  Cambodia  was  on  the  list, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
Cambodia  would  have  been  added  to 
Laos  and  Thailand.  I  am  sorry  it  was 
not.  Perhaps  If  we  had  added  it  then,  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  this  serious  crisis 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  take  issue  with  the  word 
"attack"  used  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  I  also  remind  him 
that  another  great  Missourian,  former 
President  Truman,  went  into  Korea 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  I  supported  and  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution on  Laos  and  lliailand.  Hie  Sen- 
ator knows  the  language  of  my  substi- 
tute is  almost  identical  with  the  lan- 
guage drafted  with  great  care  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  others,  except 
it  has  one  additional  provision. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  the  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  may  be.  has  a  right. 
notwithstanding  whatever  Congress 
might  do.  to  protect  American  troops? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  said  before  and 
will  say  again,  whatever  right  the  Pres- 
ident has,  is  vested  In  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  is  not  within  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress  to  deny  him  that  right.  That 
is  not  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  We 
are  trying  to  assert  the  rights  we  have 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  concur  In  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Senator  would 
stop  where  we  stopped  in  December  and 
suggest,  in  line  with  what  we  have  al- 
ready done,  that  in  the  case  of  Cam- 
bodia, we  adopt  a  similar  amendment 
which  would  read : 

In  Une  with  the  expressed  Intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  no  funds 
authorised  or  appropriated  shall  t>e  used  to 
finance  the  Introduction  of  American  ground 
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combat  troops  Into  Laos.  Thailand  or  Cam- 
bodia without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress— 

Then  I  would  consider  it  as   i  substl 
tute.  It  Is  the  final  language  th^  undoes 
the  limitation 

The  final  proviso  reads,  "except  to  the 
extent  that  the  introduction  of  stich 
troops  is  required,  as  determinqd  by  the 
President  and  reported  promptly  to  the 
Congress,  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops  remaining  within  South  Vietnam." 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  a  moment. 

It  is  our  responsibility  here  to  set  limits 
with  respect  to  the  spending  jf  public 
money.  We  carmot  undertake  to  define 
the  Presidents  power,  but  we  csin  under- 
take to  set  limits  on  the  expeniditure  of 
public  fimds.  If  the  President  f(!els  those 
limits  should  be  exceeded,  let  liim  come 
here  and  make  his  case. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senators 
expertise.  The  Senator  is  an  jxpert  in 
this  area  and  I  wish  to  ask  this  question. 
In  the  event  the  Cooper-Churcl"  proposal 
passed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  amendment 
last  December,  which  was  by  ^  vote  of 
73  to  17.  as  I  recall,  does  th^  Senator 
believe  that  takes  away  any  rij  ht  of  the 
President  or  gives  him  mo:e  rights 
than  he  had  imder  the  Constitution?  In 
the  Senator's  opinion  would  it  i  nean  that 
he  had  a  right  to  protect  American 
troops,  if  it  meant  crossing  a  b  )rder  into 
Laos  or  TluOland?  What  is  the  Sena  tor  s 
best  judgment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  My  best  judgment  is 
that  he  did  not  send  troops  fito  Laos, 
which  it  was  recommended  that  he  do, 
because  he  recognized  that  Congress  had 
esUblished  limits  in  the  law  I  with  re- 
spect to  Laos  and  Thailand.  I  In  other 
words.  If  we  assert  our  authorijly,  we  can 
establish  limitations  which  ohe  Presi- 
dent will  respect.  If  he  feels  I  the  need, 
he  will  come  here  and  present  his  case. 
That  was  the  role  Congress  was  author- 
ized to  fulfill  in  regard  to  war  JEmd  peace 
imtil  we  abdicated  our  authority,  placing 
most  of  it  in  the  President  s  (lands.  We 
do  very  little  nowadays  except  vote  the 
money,  while  leaving  it  to  the|  President 
to  decide  who,  where,  and  whe^  we  shall 
fight.  I 

We  have  reached  the  point!  however, 
where  we  must  reassert  ouij  constitu- 
tional powers.  We  must  now  I  recognize 
that  Congress  must  recover  its  authority 
in  those  areas  that  mean  the  most  to  the 
country,  such  as  war  and  oeace,  and 
ultimately,  the  life  and  dea^i  of  this 
Republic.  I 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Seniator  from 
Idaho  agree  or  disagree  that  a<  President, 
whether  it  be  President  Nixo»i  or  some 
other  President,  has  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  protect  American  forces? 
Does  the  Senator  agree  that  he  has  this 
right,  or  does  the  Senator  belif  ve  he  does 
not  have  this  right?  Perhaps  vie  can  work 
out  some  accommodation  on  the  lan- 
guage If  we  can  agree.  j 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  repeat  to  the  Senator 
what  I  have  said  before,  because  It  Is  the 
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only  way  I  know  to  say  it.  I  do  not  be 

lieve  the  power  lies  with  thej  Senate  or 

the  House  of  Representative  s.  or  botb 


bodies  of  Congress,  to  define  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  under  the  Constitution. 
That  would  be  an  act  of  futility. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  move  af- 
firmatively within  the  bounds  of  our  own 
powers,  and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  do.  But  if  you  "fudge" 
it  up,  then  it  is  an  empty  gesture,  and 
the  Senate  becomes  nothing  more  than  a 
fudge  factory. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator. What  happens  if  we  agree  to  the 
amendment  and  then,  the  President 
finds  it  necessary  to  move  troops  across 
a  boundary  line?  Is  he  then  faced  with 
another  confrontation  with  Congress  be- 
cause we  would  not  make  clear  what  the 
President's  rights  might  be  in  that  case? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  There  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  if  ever  the  safety  of 
American  troops  is  Involved,  then  the 
President  can  make  his  case  and  the 
Congress  will  quickly  move  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  safeguard  Ameri- 
can troops.  There  is  no  problem  along 
these  lines.  That  is  a  decision  which 
should  be  shared  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  as  the  Constitution  in- 
tended. It  is  not  a  decision  which  lies  ex- 
clusively in  the  power  of  one  man.  The 
President  can  always  come  up  here  and 
present  his  case.  If  we  draw  no  limits, 
then  it  is  open  to  him  to  act  alone, 
which  he  has  been  doing,  and  which 
his  recent  predecessors  have  been  doing. 
In  fact,  it  Is  this  process  which  has 
gotten  us  stuck  so  fast  in  a  bottomless 
bog  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  the  face  of  imminent 
danger  to  American  troops,  the  Senator 
says  the  President  must  come  to  Con- 
gress and  request  the  authority  from 
Congress  to  give  protection  to  these 
American  troops? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  said,  and  I  do 
not    think    it    is    necessary    to    say    it 

again 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  feel  it  is  necessary  and 
beyond  that  vital. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  if  the  President 
should  act  under  his  authority,  as  vested 
in  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  this  authority  carmot  be  dimin- 
ished or  withheld  from  him  by  Congress ; 
but  we  also  have  authority  that  we  can 
assert,  and  that  It  is  the  objective  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  this  colloquy, 
which  deals  with  a  fundamental  consti- 
tutional question.  I  would  like  briefly  and 
Impromptu  to  express  some  views. 

The  genius  of  our  system  is  that  we 
have  coordinate,  coequal  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, with  checks  and  balances  one 
upon  the  others  and  the  others  upon  the 
one.  The  warmaking  powers  are  vested 
in  the  legislative  and  the  executive.  A 
war  caimot  be  waged  except  with  the 
support  of  lx)th. 

By  the  rationale  advanced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished «md  able  friend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  President 
would  have  the  authority  to  launch  an 
attack  upon  China  tomorrow,  or  tonight, 
or  at  this  moment,  without  the  approval 
of  Congress.  China  is  a  sanctuary,  In- 


deed the  greatest  sanctuary  of  the  war, 
to  the  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  sup- 
plies rice,  ammunition,  the  supplies, 
equipment,  and  materiel  of  all  sorts.  So 
by  that  reasoning,  by  that  rationale, 
without  the  approval  of  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  the  Congress, 
indeed,  even  without  any  consultation 
with  them,  the  President  could  say,  it 
is  in  the  Interest  of  saving  American 
lives,  the  lives  of  those  who  are  now  in 
Vietnam,  to  bomb,  to  attack,  to  eradi- 
cate the  sanctuary  in  Red  China. 

Would  not  that  be  just  as  logical,  just 
as  constitutional,  as  what  we  have  just 
heard? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  must  concede  that  it 
would.  The  Senator's  argument  under- 
scores the  fact  that  the  authors  of  our 
Constitution  never  envisioned  that  a 
President,  on  his  own  decision,  would 
send  American  troops  to  a  war  in  a  dis- 
tant, foreign  country. 

The  whole  purpose  of  placing  the  war 
power  in  the  hands  of  Congress  was  to 
make  certain  that  such  a  fateful  de- 
cision would  be  formulated  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  people.  Including 
the  President,  and  not  by  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive alone.  Why.  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  would  turn  in  their  graves 
if  they  knew  how  the  shared  responsi- 
bility, which  they  provided  In  that  docu- 
ment, has  eroded  away. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  This  seems  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  a  strange  in- 
terpretation for  one  who  is  a  self-pro- 
claimed strict  constructionist.  I  must  say 
that  I  was  struck  by  the  lack  of  logic, 
by  the  lack  of  reasoning,  by  the  absence 
of  principle,  when  the  President  said  to 
a  group  of  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors, at  which  conference  I  was  sitting 
beside  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho,  that  he  would  not  go  farther 
than  35  kilometers  without  the  approval 
of  Congress.  I  thought  that  strange.  A 
President  who.  without  the  approval  or 
even  consultation  with  Congress,  had 
ordered  an  invasion  of  a  sovereign  coim- 
try  by  thousands  of  American  troops  was 
yet  telling  representatives  of  the  people 
that  he  would  not  invade  farther  than 
20  miles  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

What  is  the  difference  In  principle  be- 
tween 20  miles  and  30  miles,  or  the  whole 
country? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  escapes  me. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  tragic  mistake  was 
ordering  the  Invasion,  the  crossing  of  the 
boundary  of  a  small  neutral  country. 
When  the  reaction  In  the  country  and  in 
the  world  was  adverse  then  to  placate 
the  Congress  he  promises  about  50  of  us 
that  he  will  not  Invade  farther  than  20 
or  21  miles  without  the  approval  of 
Congress  and  that  all  U.S.  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  by  Jime 
30.  1970.  But  now  that  the  Congress 
wishes  by  this  resolution  to  take  his 
promise  at  face  value,  a  lobbying  effort 
is  undertaken  and  the  propaganda  min- 
ions are  unloosed  to  accuse  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  be  strict  constructionists  of 
the  Constitution  where  war  or  peace 
and  the  lives  of  American  boys  are  con- 
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cemed  of  being  unpatriotic.  Deplorable, 
perfectly  deplorable. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Along  the  line  of  the  pre- 
vious questions  and  points,  when  the 
patriotism  of  those  of  us  who  support 
this  amendment,  who  believe  our  present 
policies  wrong,  is  questioned  by  the  two 
largest  veterans'  organizations,  I  think 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  82  percent 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  under 
discussion  are  veterans,  as  opposed  to 
71  percent  In  this  body  as  a  whole.  I 
think  it  is  an  interesting  statistic. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator, 
who,  as  a  lawyer,  is  more  educated  in 
the  law  than  I  am.  and  Is  also  versed  in 
International  law,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  sanctuaries  in  Thailand 
from  which  our  bombers  move  and  the 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  from  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  move. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  difference  is  that 
the  Thai  sanctuaries  are  ours  and  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  ese  thelis. 

[Laughter  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  correct  reply. 

What  would  be  the  difference  in  Inter- 
national law  if,  just  as  we,  the  big 
brother  of  South  Vietnam,  have  moved 
into  Cambodia  to  extirpate  North  Viet- 
nam's sanctuaries,  let  us  say  China,  as 
big  brother  of  North  Vietnam,  offered 
to  extirpate  our  sanctuaries  in  Thailand. 
So  far  North  Vietnam  has  intelligently 
resisted  the  blandishments  of  China,  but 
suppose  one  day  she  succvunbed.  Would 
there  be  any  difference  in  international 
law? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  sequence  of  possibilities  he  sug- 
gests exposes  the  weakness  of  the  de- 
cision that  the  President  has  made  to 
strike  against  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries. After  all,  all  of  Indochina  behind 
the  enemy  lines  constitutes  the  enemy's 
sanctuary,  and.  as  the  Senator  hsw  ob- 
served, we  have  our  sanctuaries,  too.  in 
Thailand,  In  the  sea  around  the  Indo- 
china peninsula — dominated  entirely  by 
American  naval  forces — and  even,  in  a 
sense.  In  the  air  above  the  battleground, 
which  is  also  dominated  by  American  air 
forces. 

If  this  war  becomes  a  pursuit  of  sanc- 
tuaries, then,  if  past  experience  is  any 
guide,  our  thrusts  will  be  met  by  enemy 
counterthrusts.  and  the  danger,  of  course, 
is  that  this  will  force  a  spreading  of  the 
war,  perhaps  beyond  our  Imaginations. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  another 
question  of  the  Senator  in  the  field  of 
law.  where  I  need  perhaps  to  be  educated 
a  little  more. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  last 
few  days  that  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  the  Cambodian  invasion,  or  in- 
volvement, or  incursion,  or  whatever  we 
wish  to  call  it,  in  that  we  are  now  not 
only  Involved  on  the  land  and  in  the 


air,  but  we  are  also  Involved  on  the  sea. 
We  in  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions took  some  note  of  that  fact,  and 
actually  strengthened  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  cover  the  sea 
forces  on  the  river.  But  at  that  time 
events  were  moving  so  fast  that  we  did 
not  realize  that  what  seems  to  be  a  block- 
ade would  be  extended  at  sea. 

As  I  imderstand  it.  now  there  Is  what 
is  called  a  protective  patrol,  which,  from 
my  memory  of  service  in  World  War  II, 
means  a  blockade,  around  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam  up  to  the  DMZ  line. 

In  other  words,  we  are  treating  Cam- 
bodia more  sternly,  when  it  comes  to  a 
naval  blockade  or  whatever  we  call  It. 
than  we  are  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  which 
seems  odd. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Senator's  rec- 
ollection is  the  same  as  mine,  that  a 
blockade  usually  means  war,  is  consid- 
ered as  an  act  of  war  or  csm  be  consid- 
ered as  an  act  leading  to  war. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  And,  in  order  to  be  legal, 
does  it  not  have  to  be  effective,  in  other 
words  total? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  legality  of  a 
blockade.  The  actual  effectiveness  of  a 
blockade  depends  upon  its  totality. 

Mr.  PELL.  All  of  these  questions  on 
which  I  am  being  educated  bear  out  the 
necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment under  discussion,  and  I  further  af- 
firm my  delight  and  pride  in  being  one 
of  the  cosponsors. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  generous  comment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distincuished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  pass  on  the  legality  as  to 
the  effecitve  date?  Is  the  intent,  since 
it  is  an  appropriations  act,  not  imtil  July 
1?  Is  that  the  intent? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No;  the  amendment  is 
written  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  take 
effect  upon  its  enactment  into  law;  that 
is,  it  would  take  effect  immediately  after 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  So,  then,  in  that 
provision,  for  example,  on  page  5  at  lines 
4  and  5.  "it  is  hereby  provided  that,  un- 
less specifically  authorized  by  law  here- 
that  we  now  have  in  course  in  Cambodia 
after  enacted,  no  fimds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any 
other  law,"  since  the  moneys  presently 
being  expended  for  the  military  activity 
are  being  expended  imder  "any  other 
law."  it  would,  Immediately  upon  signa- 
ture, cut  off  funds  for  the  present  mili- 
tary activity  in  Cambodia  at  this  time, 
or  prior  to  July  1? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
that  for  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  goes 
into  effect  upon  enactment,  but  the 
amendment  provides  that  no  funds  shall 
be  appropriated,  or  no  appropriated 
fimds  shall  be  used,  for  certain  purposes. 
So  the  effect  of  the  amendment  has  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  those 
purposes. 

The  first  purpose  is  against  retaining 
American  forces  in  Cambodia.  If  it  were 


to  happen  that  this  amendment  could 
be  affixed  to  this  bill,  could  go  to  con- 
ference, could  survive  conference,  and 
then  go  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture before  the  current  operations  are 
finished 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  language  of  the 
bill  would  still  be  such  as  to  pemut  the 
President  to  complete  the  present 
operation. 

The  amendment  prohibits  American 
forces  from  f>eing  retained,  in  Cambodia. 
The  President  has  said  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  retam  American  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. He  has  assured  the  country  that 
they  will  be  coming  out  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  that  he  will  withdraw  all 
American  forces  from  Cambodia,  in  any 
case,  on  or  before  July  1  of  this  year. 

So  the  amendment  is  drafted  to  per- 
mit him  to  proceed  with  the  present  en- 
gagement within  the  confines  of  his  own 
declared  policy.  It  would,  however,  pro- 
hibit him  from  changing  that  policy  and 
retaining  American  forces  in  Cambodia, 
without  first  obtaining  congressional 
consent. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  on  page  5,  that 
number,  which  is  "retaining."  is  suc- 
ceeded by  No.  (2),  which  says  "paying 
the  compensation  or  allowances  of.  or 
otherwise  supporting,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  U.S.  persormel  In  Cambodia. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  instructors.  This  is 
the  second  objective  of  the  amendment, 
which  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for 
sending  American  military  advisers  and 
instructors  into  Cambodia  in  support  of 
Cambodian  forces.  According  to  the 
President,  there  are  none  there  now. 

The  President  has  stated,  moreover, 
that  the  only  military  assistance  he  has 
thus  far  approved  has  been  the  transfer 
of  small  arms  to  Cambodia.  Our  purpose 
is  to  prevent  that  modest  military  assist- 
ance program,  which  involves  no  Ameri- 
can personnel,  from  escalating  into  the 
transfer  of  sophisticated  weapons,  re- 
quiring American  instructors  and  Amer- 
ican advisers.  This  would  move  us  into 
Cambodia  as  we  moved  into  Vietnam, 
first  with  a  modest  military  assistance 
program,  then  with  military  instructors, 
advisers,  and  persotmel,  and  finally  with 
combat  troops. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Obviously,  from  the 
Senator's  answer,  he  understands  it 
clearly.  But  in  this  use  of  terminology, 
where  some  say  we  are  "withdrawing" 
and  others  say  we  are  "invading,"  we 
cannot  tell  which  direction  we  are  head- 
ed. Would  the  Senator  object  to  a  July 
1  effective  date,  since  he  says  all  this  is 
going  to  end  by  July  1  and  since  this 
is  an  appropriation  act  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  and  that  is  what  the  Senator 
intends  and  the  President  intends? 
Would  that  be  all  right? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  certainly  would  give 
it  serious  consideration.  I  would  want 
to  discuss  it  with  other  sponsors  and  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

This  particular  point  came  up  in  com- 
mittee hearings.  I  want  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator the  reasons  that  we  decided  not  to 
put  t.he  actual  date  into  the  amendment 
so  that  he  will  understand  why  it  was 
that  a  specific  date  was  not  Included. 

The  first  reason  was  that  it  might  be 
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construed  u  an  approval  of  tlie  action, 
which  concerned  some  members  of  the 
committee  very  gravely. 

Second.  It  wa«  fdt  that  a  dateline, 
though  It  is  the  President's  i  own  de- 
clared dateUne.  might  be  hdd  up  as 
a  manacle  to  the  President  which  would 
prevent  him  necessary  latitude  of  a  week 
or  two  if  developments  in  the  lleld  made 
that  desirable. 

We  wanted  to  give  him  alljthc  flexi- 
bility he  should  reasonably  hfve,  while 
still  t^iring  him  at  his  word,  tnat  we  de- 
cided not  to  insert  the  date.       I 

However,  an  argument  can  he  made  on 
the  other  side  of  that  proposition;  and  I 
know  the  arg\iment,  I  respectj  it.  and  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  any  auggestion 
along  that  line  would  be  on^  that  we 
would  seriously  reflect  upon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  wishes  the 
floor,  and  I  will  not  detain  him  much 
longer. 

I  do  think  It  is  Interesting,  However,  In 
view  of  the  questions  he  posed  earlier,  to 
remember  that  in  1846  President  Polk 
sent  American  forces  into  disputed  terri- 
tory in  Texas  which  precipitated  the 
clash  that  began  the  Mexican  War. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  thQn  a  Con- 
gressman from  Illinois,  and  he  took 
strong  exception  to  the  Presidential  de- 
cision that  led  to  our  Involvei^ent  In  the 
Mexican  War.  He  wrote  sotoe  memo- 
rable words  concerning  the  Cbnstltutlon 
and  the  intended  limits  on  presidential 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  w^r.  I  should 
like  to  read  those  words  to  the  Senate. 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrote: 

Allow  the  President  to  Invade  I  a  nelghlwr- 
ing  nation  whenever  he  shaU  de^m  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  invasion,  and  y(*i  aUow  hUn 
to  do  do  so.  Whenever  he  may  chooae  to  »o» 
he  deems  It  naceawry  for  such  i*irpoe*— and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  U  you  can  fix  any  Umit  to  his 
power  in  this  respect,  after  yov|  have  given 
him  so  much  as  you  propose. 

The  provision  of  the  ConstlttiUon  giving 
the  war -making  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated as  I  understand  It.  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  have  always  be«n  involving 
and  Impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  pre- 
tending generaUy.  tf  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
oonvenUon  xmderstood  to  be  *e  moat  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions;  and  they 
resolved  to  frame  the  Constltujtlon  that  no 
one  man  shotild  hold  the  powef  of  bringing 
t>»i«  oppression  upon  us 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  |1  am  aware 
of  that  quotation  by  LlncoUi.  and  I  am 
aware  that  he  lost  the  next  election.  I  am 
not  certain  it  was  because  <rf  his  position 
on  that  issue. 

Mr.  CHXmCH.  Mr.  Presld^t.  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  It  w»s.  I  think  he 
did,  indeed,  lose  the  next  election  be- 
cause he  stood  on  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  he  felt  was  more  Important. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
mind the  Senator  from  Idaho,  as  I  sUted 
on  Tuesday — and  again  today— that  I 
approve  in  part,  of  his  efforts.  I  know  oi 
his  sincerity  and  that  of  th*  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  i 

Everyone,  with  the  exception  of  some 
17  Members,  supported  the  Senator  from 


nstltulcl 
powet 


Idaho's  amendment  on  December  15  of 
last  year  with  reference  to  Laos  and 
Thailand.  I  have  quickly  reviewed  the  de- 
bate on  that  amendment,  and  flnd  no  ref- 
erence at  all  to  protection  of  American 
troops.  Of  course,  there  was  no  refer- 
ence to  Cambodia  because  at  that  time 
Sihanouk  was  still  in  power,  and  It  is  un- 
dersUndable  why  we  did  not  concern 
ourselves  with  that  country  at  that  time. 
I  can  also  understand  why  we  did  not 
address  ourselves  at  that  time  to  the 
very    vital   question — and   perhaps    the 
overriding   question — in   my  mind   and 
that  of  other  Senators,  and  that  is  the 
protection  of  American  troops  and  what 
right  the  President  may  have  in  respect 
thereto.  We  all  recognize,  and  say  pub- 
Ucly— that  we  should  not  be  involved 
in  another  Vietnam,  whether  it  be  in 
Laos.  Thailand,  Cambodia,  or  wherever. 
But  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  kept  the  faith.  He  has 
kept  his  promises  with  reference  to  South 
Vietnam.  He  has  announced  troop  with- 
drawals, and  he  has  carried  out  each 
troop  withdrawal  on  schedule — in  fact, 
in  some  cases  ahead  of  schedule. 

It  appears  that  in  our  efforts  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  powers  of  the  President, 
we  are  saying  to  the  President,  in  this 
instance.  "Even  though  you  say  you  will 
disengage  from  Cambodia  on  July  1. 
even  though  you  are  reducing  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  even  though  you  have  deesca- 
lated  the  bombing,  even  though  you  have 
reduced  the  number  of  troops  by  115,000 
and  have  announced  another  reduction 
of  150.000  since  January  20.  1969.  you 
are  not  to  be  trusted."  So  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  us,  In  the  US.  Senate  and  in  the 
U  S.  House  of  RepresenUUves.  not  to  lit- 
erally handcuff  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  ^      ^,^ 

We  can  always  rely  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  trust  we  always  may  have  that 
right.  It  seems,  however,  that  we  should 
have  some  position  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion- Do  we  or  do  we  not  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  when 
American  troops  are  threatened  with  im- 
minent danger,  has  the  right  to  move 
to  protect  them? 

The  language  of  my  substitute,  which 
I  may  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  so- 
caUed  Cooper-Church  amendment,  is 
Identical  for  the  most  part  to  the  lan- 
guage drafted  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  last  Decenber.  It  contains 
Just  one  proviso  and  one  exception: 

Except  to  the  extent  that  the  tatroduc- 
Uon  of  such  troops  is  required  as  det«^ 
mined  by  the  President  and  reported 
promptly  to  Congress  to  protect  the  Uves  of 
American  troops  remaining  within  South 
Vietnam. 


Let  me  make  It  very  clear  that  I  share 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  and  do  not 
want  to  become  involved  in  a  war  in 
Cambodia.  I  would  reject  being  In  Cam- 
bodia to  shore  up  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment. I  do  beUeve.  however,  we  must  give 
this  President,  or  any  President,  the 
right  to  protect  American  tiroopa  who 
may  remain  in  South  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  feels  that  either  through  some 
substitute  language  or  some  provision 
added  to  the  so-called  Cooper -Church 
amendment,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 


this  Congress  recognizes  that  right  of 
the  President.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho  that  it  appears  that  by  him  not 
commenting  directiy  on  the  question.  I 
assume  that  one  may  see  it  either  way — 
either  the  President  has  that  right  or 
the  President  does  not  have  that  right. 
It   also   appears   we   are   in   general 
agreement  as  are  most  Members  of  this 
body  concerning  some  of  the  basic  pur- 
poses   of    the    Cooper-Church    amend- 
ment. But  there  are  some — I  count  my- 
self In  that  group— who  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commander  in  Chief  by  the 
Constitution   and   the   Chief   Executive 
Officer   by   the   Constitution,   has   that 
right  when  he  determines  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops  remaining  within  South  Vietnam. 
Ehctreme  arguments  can  be  made  that 
perhaps   the  largest  sanctuary  Is  Red 
China  or  that  there  may  be  other  sanc- 
tuaries in  Laos  or  Thailand,  and  that 
this  language  could  be  used  to  undo  what 
Congress  feels  it  should  do. 

But  if  this  issue  is  seriously  considered, 
then  what  is  really  the  question  and  what 
is  being  said  to  the  American  people  Is 
that  this  Congress  lacks  faith  In  the 
credibility  of  this  President.  But  I  would 
say  again  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  since  January  20, 1969.  has 
kept  faith  with  the  American  people  with 
reference  to  South  Vletnsun.  He  has  kept 
his  promise  on  troop  withdrawals.  The 
level  of  troop  reduction  Is  now  115.000 
below  the  level  when  he  took  office.  He 
has  annoimced  an  additional  troop  re- 
duction of  150,000.  and  tjiat  will  be  car- 
ried out  on  schedule. 

The  purpose  of  my  exchange  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  Is  to  determine 
whether  there  may  be  some  common 
ground  or  some  area  where  not  only  the 
President  can  be  accommodated,  but  also 
the  consensus  of  Congress. 

I  recognize  the  power  of  Congress  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  declare  war  and 
the  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
money.  I  am  aware  of  the  2-year  pro- 
hibition and  know  the  purpose  of  that 
prohibition  and  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  also  recognizes  that  this 
issue  has  been  raised  ever  since  the 
time  of  George  Washington— in  al- 
most every  administration  since  then. 
Thus  It  seems,  and  I  would  hope  that  In 
the  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
perhaps  some  broad  agreement  can  be 
reached.  I  would,  therefore,  again  ask 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  in  aU  sincerity 
and  with  great  respect,  whether  he  be- 
lieves, knowing  the  Constitution  as  he 
does,  and  knowing  the  rights  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  and  the  President  as 
he  does,  whether  he  believes  that,  in  the 
event  of  danger  to  American  troops  and 
the  need  to  protect  the  lives  of  those 
troops,  does  the  President  have  that 
right? 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to   comment.  Is  the  Senator  going   to 
continue  his  remarks? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  are.  then,  going 
back  again  over  the  old  ground 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  ahead  of 
that 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  can  answer  the  Sen- 
ator. I  will  answer  the  Senator.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  acting 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  has,  in  the  past, 
and  will  in  the  future,  take  action  he 
feels  necessary  to  protect  American 
troops  in  the  fleld.  We  could  not  deny 
him  his  powers  imder  the  Constitution 
to  do  that,  if  we  tried.  But,  we  are  not 
trying  to  do  that  with  this  amendment. 

It  is  wrong  to  characterize  this  amend- 
ment as  handcuffing  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  wrong  to  cast  It  in  the  light  of 
not  trusting  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  was  a  reason  that  the  Constitu- 
tion vested  certain  responsibilities  In 
Congress  when  it  came  to  war  and  when 
it  came  to  control  of  purse  strings.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  thought  that  that  au- 
thority could  better  be  exercised  by 
many  men  rather  than  only  by  one  man. 

All  this  amendment  attempts  to  do  is 
to  Impose  certain  limits  upon  the  use  of 
public  money,  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  Congress.  The  amendment  looks  to 
two  objectives;  namely,  one  prohibits  use 
of  money  to  retain  American  forces  in 
Cambodia — which  the  President  says  he 
does  not  Intend  to  do;  and,  second.  It 
prohibits  the  use  of  money  to  get  us  en- 
tangled In  a  new  military  alliance  with 
the  Cambodian  regime  in  Phnom  Penh. 

Congress  has  that  right.  If  the  Presi- 
dent later  thinks  that  these  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  public  money  should  be 
lifted,  then  he  can  come  here  and  make 
his  case  and  we  can  decide. 

But  the  insistence  that,  somehow,  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  which  were  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  Congress  Is  an 
affront  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  de- 
meaning of  all  possible  arguments  that 
could  be  made  where  the  integrity  of 
Congress  Is  concerned. 

That  Is  why  I  say  to  the  Senator — 
and  I  have  answered  him  several  times 
over  regarding  it — that  I  think  it  Is  as 
plain  as  it  can  be,  that  we  intend  neither 
to  handcuff  the  President  nor  to  inter- 
fere with  his  right  to  act  within  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution,  nor 
do  we  Intend  to  raise  questions  concern- 
ing the  sincerity  of  his  purposes. 

We  simply  imdertake  to  Impose,  on 
our  own  responsibility,  certain  limits  as 
to  the  use  of  public  money.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  do  that. 

If,  indeed,  the  President  should  decide 
at  a  later  date  to  plunge  this  country 
even  more  deeply  into  Southeast  Asia, 
then  I  think  he  should  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  our  consent. 

That  woi^d  be,  I  think,  the  result  of 
this  amendment.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  a  healthy  result  for  the  Institutions 
of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho.  Agailn,  I  be- 
lieve there  can  be  some  area  of  accom- 
modation here.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  aware  of  the 
broad  support  that  was  enjoyed  by  him. 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  last  December 
for  his  amendment  with  reference  to 
Laos  and  Thailand. 


Therefore,  If  that  language  was  ade- 
quate in  December  of  1969,  It  should  be 
adequate  in  May  of  1970. 

It  also  occurs  to  me,  there  could  be 
that  same  broad  support  simply  by  re- 
stating the  Laos  and  Thailand  amend- 
ment to  read : 

In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  no  funds 
which  shall  hereafter  be  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  act,  or  any  other 
law,  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  intro- 
duction of  American  ground  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia without  prior  consent  of  Congress. 

Or  perhaps  some  other  language,  just 
to  make  certain  we  protect  the  rights  of 
those  there  at  the  present  time.  Because, 
as  stated  earlier,  I  supported  the  Senate 
amendment  last  December.  I  recognize 
the  rights  of  Congress  and  its  responsi- 
bilities imder  the  Constitution.  I  would 
hope  that,  during  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, some  agreement  vrith  reference  to 
the  pending  amendment,  or  scHne  sub- 
stitute language  therefor  can  be  reached. 

But,  I  repeat,  whatever  we  may  feel 
in  this  Chamber,  I  believe  the  American 
people  would  Interpret  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate, if  the  pending  amendment  were  to 
be  adopted,  as  a  direct  slap  at  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  taking  the 
action  he  deemed  was  necessary  on  April 
30,  to  accomplish  two  things,  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  troops  and  to  keep 
tne  Vietnamizatlon  program  on  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  It  will  be  some  months 
before  we  know  whether  the  President's 
Judgment  was  correct. 

It  will  be  several  months  before  we 
know  whether  American  lives  were  saved, 
and  whether  casualties  were,  in  fact,  re- 
duced. 

It  will  be  several  months  before  we 
will  know  whether,  because  of  the  action 
in  Cambodia,  the  VietnamizaUon  pro- 
gram can  be  kept  on  schedule. 

Thus,  whatever  the  intention  may  be — 
tmd  I  question  no  one's  motives — but 
whatever  the  intentions  may  have  been 
at  the  time,  it  appears  clearly  now  that 
this  amendment  confronts  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  said  time 
and  again  that  on  July  1,  or  before,  all 
American  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Cambodia,  and  appears  to  question  his 
Judgment  and  his  word  as  Commander 
In  Chief. 

I  appreciate  the  response  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  would  assume 
from  his  response  that  he  might  agree,  in 
the  event  of  danger  to  American  troops, 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  could  use 
such  powers  he  has  tmder  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  do  what  he  thinks  appropriate  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  troops,  or 
other  Americans  for  that  matter. 

Accordingly,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho,  perhaps  some  ac- 
commodation can  be  made,  to  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  Con- 
gress wants  to  share  the  responsibility, 
that  it  has  an  obligation  to  share  the  re- 
s[>onslblllty,  but  in  doing  so,  it  will  not 
take  an  Indirect  slap  at  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  whoever  he  may  be. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  one  final  word  this  afternoon.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  discussion  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  central  issue  involved  here  has 
to  do  with  the  constitutional  powers  at 


the  Congress  and  the  President  in  the 
matter  of  a  foreign  war. 

In  the  May  14  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  a  very  impressive  smd  scholarly 
article,  written  by  Merlo  J.  Pusey,  is 
published.  It  is  entitied  "Presidential 
War:  The  Central  Issue." 

The  article  is  of  such  quality  that  it 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  Pusey  writes: 

PREsmENTiAL  Wab:    Thk  Centkal  Issue 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

It  would  be  a  pity  If  the  serious  constitu- 
tional issue  underlying  the  current  protests 
against  the  war  should  be  lost  In  the  cyclone 
of  threats,  antl-Nlxonlsms  and  obscenities. 
However  clumsy  they  may  be  in  articulating 
it,  the  students  do  have  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint. They  face  the  possibility  of  being 
drafted  against  their  will  for  service  In  a 
presidential  war. 

All  the  talk  about  pigs,  revolution  and 
smashing  the  establishment  fails  to  alter  the 
fact  that,  in  one  basic  particular,  the  dis- 
senters are  the  real  traditionalists.  Madison 
and  Jefferson  would  have  understood  the 
anger  on  the  campuses  against  the  dispatch 
of  young  men  to  war  in  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
dictation  of  one  powerful  executive.  Madison 
and  his  colleagues  wrote  into  the  Constitu- 
tion a  flat  prohibition  against  such  a  con- 
centration of  power.  Yet  it  now  seems  to  be 
accepted  as  standard  American  practice. 

President  Nixon  reiterated  his  claim  to  the 
war  power  the  other  night  in  his  news  con- 
ference in  explaining  that  none  of  his  ad- 
visers was  responsible  for  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia,  be  said: 

"Decisions,  of  course,  are  not  made  by  vote 
in  the  National  Security  CoxincU  or  In  the 
Cabinet.  They  are  made  by  the  Pre8ld«nt  with 
the  advice  of  those,  and  I  made  this  decision." 

The  question  of  going  to  Congress  for  the 
decision  or  even  of  discussing  the  matter  with 
congressional  leaders  appears  not  to  have 
been  considered.  The  result  of  the  decision 
was  to  extend  the  war  to  another  country. 
By  any  interpretation  that  may  be  placed 
upon  It,  this  was  a  grave  Involvement  for  the 
nation.  Most  of  our  Presidents  would  have 
deemed  it  imperative  to  go  to  Congress  for 
authority  to  take  such  a  step. 

Now  the  administration  Is  resisting  the 
attempt  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  cut  oB  funds  for  mlUtary  op- 
erations in  Cambodia.  The  ccxnmittee  has 
carefully  tailored  its  restriction  so  as  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  President's  avowed  in- 
tention of  clearing  the  sanctuaries  and  then 
withdrawing  the  American  forces.  But  ttiis 
has  met  with  opposition  from  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  broad  ground  that  actions 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief  should  not  be 
subject  to  statutory  restrictions. 

There  are  several  interesting  phrases  in 
this  letter  which  Assistant  Secretary  Da- 
bid  H.  Abshlre  sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  contends  that  Congress 
should  not  limit  military  spending  In  such 
a  way  as  to  "restrict  the  fundamental  pow- 
ers of  the  President  for  protection  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States."  The  Im- 
plication seems  to  be  that  the  President  has 
authority  to  send  our  armed  forces  any- 
where In  the  world,  for  purposes  which  he 
thinks  appropriate,  and  then  to  take  what- 
evw  additional  action  he  may  think  neces- 
sary to  protect  those  forces.  Under  this 
reasoning,  it  seems,  no  one  can  do  anything 
to  stop  a  presidential  war. 

This  view  of  tJie  war  power  is  not,  <rf 
course,  unique  with  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. President  Truman  made  even  more  ex- 
pansive claims  to  unlimited  presidential 
power,  and  LBJ  was  not  far  behind.  Mr. 
Nixon's  State  Department  la  merely  mouth- 
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IM  What  hM  b«:ome  accepted  cixtrme  in 
^e  execuUve  branch.  But  It  U  an  >  >y«f »««»"* 
doctrine  that  fUes  Into  the  face  _>f  "»•  jes- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  is 
repugnant  to  the  basic  concepu  lof  democ 

There  U  no  principle  about  Lhlch  the 
founding  fathers  were  more  ada^nt  toan 
denial  of  the  war  power  to  a  slngl*  executive^ 
After  extended  debate  they  gave  Cbngreas  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  con- 
trol reprisals  and  to  declare  warl  ^hlch  °f 
course.  Includes  the  power  of  Authorising 
limited  w»r.  The  President  was  given  au- 
thority to  repel  sudden  attacksJ  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  Kt"<=h  sug- 
gests that  this  can  be  legltlmatety  stretched 
to  cover  military  operations  H^uPPO^^^f 
other   countries   in    remote    corners   of   the 

world.  I 

In  a  literal  sense,  therefore,  itl  is  the  stu- 
dent»-or  at  least  the  nonviolent  ma  orlty 
among  them-who  are  asserting Jtrfldltlonal^ 
constitutional  principles   It  Is  tlie  State  De- 
partment which  is  asserting  a  wild  and  un- 
supportable  view  of  presidential!  power  that 
imperils  the  future  of  representative  govern- 
ment. I    .   w     t.  t^ 
Somehow  the   country  must  T*  .|'»'^*  " 
the  principle  that  Its  young  men  will  not  be 
drafted  and  sent  Into  foreign  4l"t&7_7*?- 
tures    wlthont   specific    authority   voted    by 
Congress.  That  Is  a  principle  Wh  strug- 
gling for.  Congress  now  seems  t*  be  groping 
Its  way  back  to  an  assertion  o<  Its  powers, 
but  lU  actions  are  hesitant  »ndjTOnfuae<l   as 
If  It  were  afraid  to  assume  the  tfcsponslblllty 
lor  poUcy-maklng  In  such  Tltai  matters  oi 
Ufe  and  death.  I 

Of  course  Congress  Is  at  a  gr*t  disadvan- 
tage when  It  tries  to  use  Its  spending  pofwer 
to  cut  off  a  presidential  war  for^whlch  It  has 
reckleaaly  appropriated  funds  ^n  the  past. 
In  these  clrcumstancea.  the  Pr^rtdent  U  al- 
ways in  a  poBlUon  to  complain  t%at  the  result 
will  be  to  endanger  our  boys  aH  the  fighting 
front*.  Congress  seems  to  have  ♦lacovered  no 
sound  answer  to  that  warning,    i 

But  Congress  could  stop  pre^dentUl  w»r« 
before  they  be«ln  by  wrlUng  Into  the  Uw 
firm  prohibitions  against  the  buUdlng  of 
military  base*  In  foreign  countries  and  the 
dispatch  of  American  troop*  tq  other  coun- 
tries without  spedflc  congreasl(|nal  approval. 
If  Concreaa  Is  not  willing  or  i^ble  to  devise 
some  means  of  restoring  the  tror  power  to 
the  representatlvea  of  the  people,  we  may 
bave  to  modify  our  system  of  ^vemment  so 
that  the  President  would  becoa>e  answerable 
to  Congress  for  abuses  of  powef  In  the  Ught 
of  our  Vietnam  experience.  It  seems  highly 
Unprobable  that  the  country  »1U  long  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  unlimited  |)Ower  In  one 
man  to  make  war 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment proposes  to  strike  from  Unes  5  and 
6  page  1  of  the  pending  amendment  the 
words  'expedite  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  .  .  ."  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing  words:  ". . .  fa- 
cilitate a  negotiated  peace  in  .  .  ." 

The  section  presently  reads  as  foUows: 

In  order  to  avoid  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  a  wider  war  In  Indochina 
and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Vietnam.  It  la  hereby  pro- 
vided 


Mr  President,  It  Is  this  v«ry  objective, 
the  objective  of  setting  the  limiU  to  pre- 
vent our  present  incursion  Into  Cambo- 
dian territory  from  becoming  an  unlim- 
ited new  front  in  an  expanded  war  m 
Southeast  Asia  that  this  amendment  is 
offered.  We  can  set  limits  now  if  we  will 
only  act  We  can  set  these  limits  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  President's  declared 
poUcy  if  we  wiU  only  act.  Then,  should 
the  timf  ever  come  when  ^le  Presideiit 
thinks  a  further  extension  of  the  war  is 
Justified,  he  would  be  obliged  to  come 
back  to  Congress,  as  he  shoild  have  done 
in  the  first  place,  and  lay  hM  case  before 
us  That  WM  the  kind  of  sharing  of  power 
the  Constitution  contemplajted.  It  is  time 
we  got  back  to  it  in  this  country. 


AMKMSICXirr  MO.  ^t» 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presldeni.  I  submit  an 
amendment  which  I  send  td  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  at  the  desk. 


As  I  would  amend  it.  It  would  read  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  avoid  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  In  a  wider  war  In  Info^hlna 
and  to  facilitate  a  negotiated  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, It  Is  hereby  provided  .  .  . 

What  I  seek  to  do  by  this  amendment 
is  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
negotiated  peace,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  poUcy  of  "Vletiiamization,  so  called, 
which  we  have  had  since  June  o.  last  year 
and  which  has  not  brought  an  end  to  the 
war  and  during  the  existence  of  wWch 
this  country  has  suffered  more  than  50.- 
000  casualties  on  the  other  hajnd. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
adoption  of  the  amendment  being  de- 
bated here  today  would  prevent  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  from  tak- 
ing future  actions  he  n^^' <*««™  .^^*^ 
sary  to  insure  the  safety  of  our  400.000 
troops  remaining  in  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  tying  the  Pr^dents 
hands  in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  «»« 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  committed 
military  forces,  would  certainly  hamper 
the  chances  for  success  of  the  Vietoam- 

IzaUon  progrnm.  

In  this  connection  it  could  delay  the 
return  home  of  some  150.000  more  U.S. 
troops  scheduled  to  come  out  of  Vietnam 
by  next  spring.  The  President  has 
promised  faithfully  to  carry  out  this 
withdrawal  but  if  we  restrict  him  he 
may  be  unable  to  foUow  through. 

Many  argue  President  Nixon  had  no 
right  to  attack  the  Communist  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia.  It  is  my  contention 
he  had  an  obligation  to  do  so.  In  taking 
this  action  he  will  undoubtedly  reduce 
our  casualties  over  tiie  next  y^  and 
also  insure  continued  cuccess  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzation  program. 

This  limited  action  in  Cambodia  is 
within  the  range  of  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent  as   Commander   in   Chief  of   our 
Armed  Forces.  He  was  executing  a  con- 
stitutional prerogative,  clearly  supported 
by  history.  His  power  under  article  2  ol 
the  Constitution  as  Commander  in  Chief 
is  broad  and  sweeping.  Many  Presidents 
have  committed  American  forces  to  com- 
bat in  foreign  countries  without  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by  the  Congress.  These 
operations,  for  the  most  part,  did  not  in- 
volve an  act  of  war  by  the  United  SUtes 
against  the  country  involved  but  were 
measures  to  protect  American  Interests, 
personnel  or  troops.  Most  of  these  opera- 
tions met  with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernments whose  territory  was  Involved. 
And  further,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
operations  were  limited  In  nature  and 


scope,  as  Is  our  present  Involvement  in 
Cambodia.  .  .   ^    , 

Our  fighting  men  have  moved  into  for- 
eign territory  many  times.  In  recent  his- 
tory President  Truman  sent  U.S.  forces 
into  Korea  and  we  fought  there  for  sev- 
eral years  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
President  Eisenhower  sent  American 
forces  into  Lebanon  and  President  John- 
son sent  them  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  South  Vietnam. 

Generally  accepted  rtiles  of  interna- 
tional law  support  the  President  in  the 
Cambodian  operation.  As  a  matter  of 
international  law  when  a  neutral  coun- 
try like  Cambodia  cannot  maintain  its 
neutrality,  and  when  the  result  threatens 
the  Uves  of  U.S.  forces  nearby,  then  the 
right  of  self-defense  is  clearly  recog- 
nized. ,  ,.  ,._. 
The  Cambodian  operation  Is  a  limltea 
miliUry  operation  and  it  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  Can  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  deny  that  this  action  wiU.  in 
the  long  run,  reduce  American  and  al- 
hed  casualties  in  South  Vietnam? 

It  seems  to  me  the  results  of  the  op- 
eration to  date  should  amply  answer 
that  question.  As  of  today  the  Pentagon 
reported  the  following  information: 

Enemy  kUled ••*•* 

Detainees    l'^ 

Individual  weapons  captured T "  ^tV 

Crew-served  weapons  captured i' ioo 

Rice  (tons) ,«■«« 

Rice  (man  months) itw.sao 


"Man  months"  means  the  number  of 
men  who  could  live  on  that  rice  for  a 
month. 

Rockets  (each)  captAired —  "ij?? 

Mortars  (each)  capturwl 13. .to* 

SmaU     arms     ammunition     cap- 

Land   and    personnel   mines   cap- 

tured   \f^ 

Bunkers  destroyed— '•»•» 

Vehicles  destroyed  or  cultured i  w 

In  the  face  of  these  figiwes.  how  can 
critics  of  the  President  dispute  the  fact 
this  operation  was  needed,  was  success- 
ful, and  vrill  save  American  lives  as  well 
as  shorten  this  war? 

Mr.  President.  whUe  the  general  thrust 
of  this  amendment  argues  for  U.S.  de- 
tachment from  Cambodia,  its  provisions 
go  much  further.  A  brief  examination  of 
the    amendment   clearly   supports   this 

III  paragraph  1  the  amendment  pro- 
hibits "the  reUlnlng  of  United  SUtes 
ground  forces  In  Cambodia."  This  dmply 
would  prevent  the  use  of  American  forces 
in  Cambodia  for  any  purpose  at  any  time. 
It    Is   unwise    to    tell   the    Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  mUitary  leaders  in  the 
field   that   the   enemy   operating   from 
across  the  street  can  come  over  and  at- 
tack you  but  you  cannot  cross  the  street 
to  his  side  m  self-defense.  There  is  no 
clear  line  defining  this  border  and  the 
present  Cambodian  Government  is  op- 
^d  to  tiie  use  of  Uielr  territory  by 
North  Vietiiam  as  a  miliUry  base  to 
launch  attacks  against  a  'rlencDy  neigh- 
bor  President  Nixon  has  described  tne 
Cambodian  operation  as  limited  in  scope. 
and  he  predicts  withdrawal  of  aD  our 
forces  by  July  1.  -.,^v^ 

The  President  also  sUted  "^^^^^^ 
operations  Into  Cambodia  to  destroy  the 
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ill 


Commimist  sanctuaries  there  will  be 
conducted  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
However,  suppose  a  South  Vietnamese 
force  of  several  thousand  should  make  a 
raid  into  the  sanctuary  areas  of  Cam- 
bodia and  should  be  trapped  and  threat- 
ened with  annihilation.  This  amendment 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
the  military  leaders  in  such  a  situation  to 
the  extent  they  would  be  unable  to 
launch  a  rescue  operation  should  it  be 
required. 

Further,  who  is  to  say  that  the  present 
Cambodian  Government  will  not  collapse 
and  thereby  open  Cambodia  to  unre- 
stricted use  by  the  North  Vietnamese?  In 
such  an  event  should  we  prevent  the 
President  from  striking  massive  build- 
ups of  enemy  troops  who  are  poised  to 
thrust  into  Souti.  Vietnam  and  kill 
American  soldiers  remaining  there?  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  such  a  restriction. 

In  paragraph  2  of  the  amendment  the 
United  States  is  prohibited  from  "pay- 
ing compensation  or  allowances  of.  or 
otherwise  supporting,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  i>erson  in  Cambodia  who,  first, 
furnishes  military  instruction  to  Cam- 
bodian forces;  or  second,  engages  in  any 
combat  activity  in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces." 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report  on 
the  MiliUry  Sales  Act  to  which  this 
amendment  is  affixed,  states  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph  Is  to  prohibit  involve- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  in  support  of 
the  Cambodians  through  the  use  of  ad- 
visers or  military  instruction. 

The  President  has  already  made  it 
clear  that  such  action  is  not  presently 
necessary  or  desired.  Furthermore,  the 
Cambodian  Government  has  not  re- 
quested such  support.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
safety  of  our  remaining  forces  in  Viet- 
nam would  be  enhanced  by  such  action 
It  seems  unwise  to  me  for  the  United 
States  to  telegraph  to  the  world  it  would 
not  undertake  any  steps  In  sanctuaries 
which  threaten  our  fighting  men  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Paragraph  3  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  prohibits  the  United  States 
from  "entering  into  or  carrying  out  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  provide  mili- 
Ury instruction  in  Cambodia,  or  persons 
to  engage  In  any  combat  activity  in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces." 

This  paragraph  could  bring  Into  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  our  support  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  should 
they  decide  their  national  security  would 
be  strengthened  by  providing  miliUry 
Instruction  or  support  to  the  Cam- 
bodians. These  two  countries  are  fighting 
the  same  enemy,  the  North  Vietnamese, 
so  why  should  the  South  Vietnamese  be 
denied  the  right  to  work  with  their  allies 
against  a  common  enemy? 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
port on  this  paragraph  sUtes  its  purpose 
is  to  "prohibit  the  United  SUtes  from 
doing  indirectly  what  cannot  be  done 
direcUy,"  such  as  paying  for  the  services 
of  "mercenaries  or  others  who.  without 
this  provision,  could  be  brought  in  to  aid 
the  Cambodian  forces." 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  we  are  sup- 
porting the  South  Vietnamese,  and  if 
their  security  Is  threatened  by  North 
Vietnamese   forces   in   Cambodia,   why 


should  we  withdraw  our  aid  If  they  find 
it  necessary  to  strike  the  enemy  sanctu- 
aries there  as  is  presenUy  being  done? 
Such  an  action  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  surely  aid  the  Cambodians,  and 
this  paragraph  apparently  would  prevent 
any  forces  supported  by  the  United 
SUtes  from  aiding  the  Cambodians. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  deem  it  nec- 
essary to  their  own  security  to  work  with 
the  Cambodian  forces  in  defeating  a  com- 
mon enemy,  why  should  the  United 
States  stand  in  their  way?  That  is  what 
the  whole  Vietnamization  program  is 
about — allowing  the  people  of  these 
threatened  and  invaded  countries  to 
fight  their  own  wars  as  best  they  can. 

Finally,  paragraph  4  raises  another 
serious  question.  As  sUted  in  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  prohibit  "supporting  any 
combat  activity  in  the  air  above  Cam- 
bodia by  U.S.  air  forces  except  the  inter- 
diction of  enemy  supplies  or  personnel 
using  Cambodian  territory  for  atUck 
against  or  access  into  South  Vietnam." 

In  coimectlon  with  this  paragraph  I 
raise  this  question:  Who  is  to  say  where 
the  North  Vietnamese  weapons  of  war 
are  headed  and  for  what  use?  Are  these 
supply  movements  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  the  Cambodians? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment it  will  imdermine  the  President  in 
carrying  out  his  constitutional  duty  to 
do  his  utmost  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  fighting  men.  Its  passage 
would  wreck  any  chance  we  might  have 
left  to  obtain  a  Just  solution  in  South 
Vietnam  by  peaceful  negotiations. 

Finally,  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  be  met  by  Jubilation  in  Hanoi. 
Moscow,  Peking,  and  other  Communist 
capitals  throughout  the  world,  as  It 
would  signed  the  waving  of  a  white  fiag 
to  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Surely  the  Members  of  this  body  must 
realize  that  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief  in  many  crucial 
areas  which  might  not  even  be  visual- 
ized in  this  debate.  Its  passage  could 
deny  him  options  which  at  some  later 
time  might  be  critical  to  the  safety  of 
our  remaining  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  during  the  War  Between 
the  SUtes  President  Lincoln's  conduct  of 
the  war  did  not  alwasrs  meet  with  favor 
from  the  Congress.  As  a  result  the  Con- 
gress esUbllshed  a  committee  in  January 
1862.  known  as  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War. 

This  committee  told  President  Lincoln 
how  to  manage  the  war.  and  there  was 
considerable  political  meddling  in  mili- 
Ury affairs.  In  his  book  titied  "Lincoln 
or  Lee,"  Author  William  Dodd  wrote  the 
committee  "hounded  the  President"  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  despite  the  great 
burdens  on  the  President  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  avoid  any 
such  parallel  in  these  modem  times.  The 
people  of  this  country  elected  President 
Richard  Nixon  Commander  in  Chief  in 
1968.  In  1972  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  or  disapprove  of  his 
conduct  while  in  office.  It  would  be  noth- 
ing less  than  tragic  If  the  legislative 
branch  tries  to  take  upon  Itself  the  dlc- 
Uting  of  miliUry  decisions  clearly  within 
the  purview  of  the  President. 


Let  us  not  make  the  U.S.  Senate  a  war 
room  from  which  we  dicUte  tactics  and 
strategy  to  a  Commander  in  Chief  who 
has  pledged  to  Vietnamize  this  war.  He 
has  kept  every  pledge  made  concerning 
Vietnam.  Some  150,000  of  our  troops  have 
been  successfully  withdrawn  and  another 
150.000  will  be  out  by  next  spring. 

The  previous  administration  kept  "say- 
ing the  war  would  end  soon.  President 
Nixon  has  made  no  such  pledge,  but  he 
has  pledged  to  gradually  reduce  our  in- 
volvement. He  does  not  desire  an  expan- 
sion of  the  war.  He  favors  ttie  opposite. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  tie  his 
hands  and  proclaim  to  the  enemy  that 
which  he  has  been  unable  to  win  on  the 
battiefield  may  now  be  won  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entiUed  "President's  War  Power  Threat- 
ened," written  by  David  Lawrence  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  May  13. 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  13,  1970 1 

PaisnjENT's  War   Powhi  THatATiwsD 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
ignored  not  only  the  spirit  but  also  the  let- 
ter of  the  Constitution.  It  has  approved  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  which.  If  accepted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  would  deprive  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  artned  forces — 
namely,  the  President — of  his  power  to  con- 
duct military  operations.  In  the  midst  of  a 
war.  a  congressional  committee  recommends 
a  law  to  withhold  funds  unless  Its  methods 
and  restriction*  are  foUowed. 

The  principle  Is  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  SUtes.  which  has  Joined  with 
other  countries — twice  in  Kurope  and  twice 
In  Asia — to  prevent  communism  from  taking 
over  small  countries  and  eventuaUy  dom- 
inating the  free  world. 

By  a  vote  of  9  to  4.  the  Senate  committee 
has  begun  to  say  to  the  President  that  nc 
matter  what  contingencies  may  arise,  he  must 
pursue  a  specified  course  with  respect  to 
Cambodia.  He  U  being  told  to  follow  the  rules 
outlined  by  the  committee  in  connecUon  with 
operations  that  the  President  feels  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  remaining  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Other  senators  are 
proposing  modifications,  and  administration 
supporters  are  suggesting  some.  too. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  David  M.  Ab- 
shlre.  In  a  letter  to  the  committee,  said  that, 
while  the  amendment  reported  out  by  the 
committee  coincides  with  the  IntenUon  of  the 
President  concerning  the  limited  role  of 
American  forces  in  Cambodia,  "we  do  not 
consider  It  desirable  that  actions  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief should  be  subject  to  statu- 
tory restrictions." 

Nobody  knows  Just  what  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  do  after  a  substantial  number 
of  American  combat  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam.  There  is  a  poe- 
slblUty  that  attacks  wUl  be  launched  from 
bases  In  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam,  and 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  will  need  all  the 
help  they  can  get  In  thwarting  them.  The 
President,  as  commander-in-chief,  needs  a 
free  hand  in  deaUng  with  military  contin- 
gencies. This  has  always  been  the  rule. 

The  amendment  voted  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  would  bar  not  only 
the  use  of  VS.  combat  troops  In  Cambodia 
but  the  employment  of  American  advisers 
and  instructors.  The  President,  however,  has 
to  look  at  the  problem  on  a  long-range  basis. 
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He  must  be  sure  that  the  American  troops 
wno  »re  left  In  Vietnam  for  tae  time  being 
•re  not  threatened  by  any  m»Jor  offensive, 
for  this  could  mean  the  loss  of  many  lives. 
Nixon  has  said  that  by  July  1  our  troops 
will  be  out  of  Cambodia.  The  ( memy  has  not 
started  any  offensives  that  csuld  Interfere 
with  such  a  decision,  but.  in  %  war,  nobody 
knows  when  or  from  what  diectlon  an  at- 
tack may  come.  This  Is  why  th  e  commander- 
in-chief  must  have  the  wldes,  discretion  In 
the  use  of  troops  and  equlpme!  it. 

Interference  by  Congress  In  the  actual  op- 
eration of  the  armed  forces  Is  ^  serious  thing 
at  any  time.  But  nowadays  tae  CommunlsU 
can  derive  much  encouragement  from  such 
a  situation.  They  may  feel  Declined  to  take 
chances  on  the  theory  that  the  President 
will  not  dare  to  return  any  troops  to  Viet- 
nam once  they  have  been  remaved.  A  big  as- 
sault might  therefore  be  launlched  by  Hanoi 
against  the  remaining  Americans  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  after  a  major  part  of  the 
VS  forces  have  been  withdraw  rn. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  opposition  In 
Congress  by  isolationists  before  wars  began. 
But  during  a  war  no  attempts  have  been 
made  actually  to  impair  mllltu-y  movements 
on  the  use  of  armies  or  navlea.  This  has  been 
left  to  the  Judgment  of  the   ;ommander-ln- 

cblef. 

It  may  be  that  if  a  con8tlt»itlonal  conven- 
tion is  called  some  day,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed in  recent  years,  a  new  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  restrict  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress so  that  there  can  be  no  possible  right 
to  interfere  with  the  How  of  appropriations 
necessary  to  maintain  a  military  operation 
In  the  midst  of  a  war.  For  once  the  com- 
mander-in-chief has  committed  troops  in  an 
expedition  designed  to  thwart  an  interna- 
tlonal  enemy  like  the  ComiiiunUts  and  to 
prevent  eventual  attacks 
States  luelf ,  the  power  to  d 
developments  must  be,  as  h 
the  discretion  of  the  Presl 


S.  2999  An  act  to  authorize.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  gift  of  all  or  part  of  a  hu- 
man body  after  death  for  specified  purposes. 


CONTINUINa  APPROPRIATIONS. 
FISCAL  YEAR   1970 


^cr^o^ 


in    the    United 

instantly  with 

•etofore,  within 

int. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACltON  OF  ROU- 
TINE    MORNING     BUSINESS     TO- 
MORROW. AND  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR     STENNIS     AFTER     RE- 
MARKS OP  SENATOE    COOK 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  at  the  concludon  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness with  statements  thgrein  limited  to 
3  minutes;  and  that  imm^iately  follow- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  unfinished  Uusiness  be  laid 
b^ore  the  Senate,  and  that  the  able 
Junior    Senator    from    Bffississippl    (Mr. 
Snmns)  be  then  recognized  for  not  to 

exceed  1  hour.  j ^^, 

The  FRESIDINa  OfFICER  (Mr. 
BixLMON) .  Is  there  objeOtion  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered.  i 


MESSAGE  FROM  TI^E  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLa  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackhey.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

3  85«.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  and  participation  In 
International  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  t<f  other  purpoeee; 
and 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1232.  ,  .^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1232)  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  asked  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender), 
who  is  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  who  is 
presently  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  present 
this  joint  resolution  to  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  minority  to  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  at  this  time. 

That  being  the  case,  I  shall  proceed 
with  a  brief  statement  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Ellender,  and  which  he 
has  asked  that  I  read  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
pay  less  pay  days  for  Government  em- 
ployees and  the  interruption  of  veterans' 
readjustment  benefit  payments. 

The  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  1970.  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  May  7  and  it  was  received 
and  referred  in  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
May  11.  The  President  has  submitted 
additional  budget  estimates  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  in  connection  with 
this  appropriation  bill,  and  these  budget 
estimates  were  filed  at  the  desk  here  in 
the  Senate  on  May  11.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  hold  additional  hearings  to 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  this 
bill.  Consequently,  the  bill  cannot  be 
considered  on  the  floor  of  this  body  in 
the  very  near  future.  The  bUl  as  it  passed 
the  House  provides  funds  for  pay  in- 
creases and  also  for  veterans'  readjxist- 
ment  benefit  payments. 

Senators  will  recall  that  salaries  of 
Government  employees  were  Increased 
effective  July  1.  1969.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  6-percent  retroactive  pay  in- 
crease effective  generally  on  December 
27.  1969.  None  of  the  appropriation  bills 
which  were  enacted  into  law  for  fiscal 
year  1970  provided  funds  to  finance  these 
pay  increases,  but  the  Increased  pay- 
ments have  been  made  to  persormel 
throughout  the  fiscal  year,  as  authorized, 
for  these  two  pay  increases.  As  a  result, 
practically  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 


ment will  be  out  of  funds  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future.  The  first  agency  to  be 
affected  is  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  the  committee  has  been 
advised  will  not  be  able  to  meet  its 
payroll  on  May  13.  Under  the  circimi- 
stances.  it  would  appear  that  orderly 
procedure  would  require  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  continuing  resolution  at 
this  time. 

No  new  employees  can  be  employed 
under  the  resolution,  nor  can  any  new 
contracts  or  programs  be  Instituted.  Like- 
wise, it  does  not  permit  the  expansion  of 
any  continuing  program.  It  is  designed 
merely  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  resolution  does 
not  make  any  appropriations;  it  merely 
authorizes  the  utilization  of  funds  which 
are  already  contained  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Further, 
a  provision  in  the  resolution  reads:  "All 
expenditures  made  pursuant  to  this  joint 
resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion" provided  by  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

this  joint  resolution.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1232) 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  when,  last 
year,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  U.S.  groimd  troops 
in  Laos  and  Thailand,  it  did  not  occur 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  nor  to 
other  Senators  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  Include  the 
small,  neutral  country  of  Cambodia  in 
that  prohibition. 

We  now  see  that  it  might  have  been 
very  advisable  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  now 
appears  that,  except  for  that  amend- 
ment, Laos  might  have  been  invaded. 

However  that  be,  we  are  weU  advised, 
now,  of  the  unprecedented  interpreta- 
tion given  by  President  Nixon  to  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  war- 
making  powers.  So  I  offer  a  substitute 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
herein  authorized  for  invasion  of  either 
Laos  or  China.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
He  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  motion  will  be  made  shortly  to 
adjourn  until  tomorrow. 

On  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  11:30  a.m.  Immediately  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 
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the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  following  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Upon  completion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  unfinished  business  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate,  at  which  time 
the  able  Senator  from  MisslsslBj;^(Mr. 
Stennis)  will  be  recognised  ftSr  not  w^ex- 
ceed  1  hour. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11 :30  hUL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  fiurther  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11 :30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  untU  Friday.  May  15,  1970, 
at  11 :  30  o'clock  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  14. 1970: 

U.S.  PATEifTB  Oincx      * 

Robert  Oottschalk,  of  New  Jersey,  to  Ije 
First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Lutrelle  F.  Parker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
examiner  In  chief,  VS.  Patent  Office. 
U.S.  Mabshai. 

Donald  D.  HIU,  of  California,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  CaU- 
f ornla  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


r 

HOUSE  OF/kEPRESENTATIVES— r/iMr«dai^,  May  14,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Beverly  Felty.  pastor  6f  Ghent 
United  Methodist  Church.  Nqrtolk,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  we  come  to  The6  because 
we  are  misgtilded  without  Thy  gtHdance. 
we  are  weak  without  Thy  strength,  we 
are  unable  without  Thy  competence. 
Help  us  to  remember  that  whether  we 
deal  with  outer  space  or  the  inner  man. 
Thy  laws  govern.  Speak  Thy  word  to 
each  one  of  us  now.  As  we  attempt  to 
deal  with  unrest  and  dissension  within 
our  land  help  us  to  keep  perspective. 
Cause  us  to  remember  that  often  better 
things  come  through  the  birth  pangs  of 
struggle.  Lead  us  to  understand  anew 
that  in  a  world  of  instability  Thou  art 
stable,  that  even  though  change  Is  all 
about  us  Thy  truth  abides,  that  even 
though  the  wiU  of  men  is  strong.  Thy  will 
will  be  done. 

Grant  us  Thy  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


[ 


REV.  BEVERLY  FELTY 

(Mr.  WHTTEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  a  great  joy  and  privilege  for  me 
today  that  the  opening  prayer  was  given 
by  my  pastor,  the  Reverend  Beverly  Felty, 
of  Ghent  United  Methodist  Church,  In 
Norfolk,  Va.  He  has  been  the  minister 
at  Ghent  for  4  years,  and  is  the  first 
minister  in  over  35  years  to  be  asked  to 
stay  for  a  fifth  year.  Reverend  Felty  and 
his  fine  family,  his  wife  Margaret,  his 
daughter  Gwen.  and  his  son  Mike,  are 
highly  thought  of  by  the  congregation, 
luid  it  Is  my  privilege  to  claim  him  as 
a  close  personal  friend,  as  well. 

I  am  confident  that  the  message  In  his 
prayer  today  brought  the  same  inspira- 
tion to  the  House  that  Reverend  Felty 
brings  to  us  at  Ghent  every  Sunday.  His 
goodness  and  faith  strengthen  us  all. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

a.  856.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  and  participation  la 
international  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
m  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  2999.  An  act  to  authorize,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  gift  of  all  or  part  of  a  hu- 
man body  after  death  for  specified  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2208.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feaalbility  and 
desirability  of  a  national  lakeshore  on  Lake 
Tafaoe  In  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia, and  for  other  pxirposes; 

S.  3011.  An  act  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  development  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  persons  and  fam- 
ilies in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed  property  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
Ijoses;  and 

S.  3818.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIA-nONS  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  IN- 
TERIOR AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS— 1971 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  REIFEL  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17070— UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  MONDAY 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  until  mid- 
night Monday  to  file  a  report,  together 
with  supplemental  smd  minority  views, 
on  HJl,  17070,  the  Postal  Reorganisa- 
tion and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr<wn  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSTITUENT  MAIL  RUNS  98.7  PER- 
CENT AGAINST  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
INVASION  OF  CAMBODIA 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute   and    to    revise    and    extend    his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of  letters 
from  my  constituents  expressing  their 
views  on  the  President's  invasion  of 
Cambodia.  To  date.  I  have  received  4.787 
letters;  4.728.  or  98.7  percent  of  those 
letters,  oppose  the  President's  decision: 
59,  or  1.3  percent,  support  the  President's 
action. 

The  emotional  content  of  these  letters 
exceeds  anything  I  have  received  on  any 
s\ibject  since  taking  ofBce  17  months  ago. 
The  bitterness,  outrage,  and  despair  of 
my  constituents  reinforces  my  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  of  this  House  2  weeks 
ago  when  I  said  that  President  Nixon 
has  shown  utter  contempt  for  the  over- 
whelming desire  of  the  American  people 
to  get  our  troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  letters  continue  to  inundate  my 
office.  Every  day  that  passes  makes  clear 
that  the  President,  in  his  press  confer- 
ence of  May  8,  did  not  calm  their  fears 
nor  halt  their  criticism. 

A  large  number  of  the  letters  also 
strongly  protest  the  killing  of  the  four 
Kent  State  students  and  accuse  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  consciously 
dividing  this  country  for  their  own  polit- 
ical gain.  Those  condemning  the  intem- 
perate speeches  and  actions  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  support  my 
contention  that  there  has  been  a  ter- 
rible abuse  of  the  awesome  power  of  the 
Presidency. 

I  now  will  urge  my  constituents  to 
write  the  President  so  that  he  may  know 
that  his  Pentagon's  body  counts  in  Viet- 
nam and  his  party's  telegram  counts  at 
the  White  House  are  objectionable  and 
unacceptable. 


COME  AND  DEMONSTRATE  WHERE 

THE    ACTION    IS— LETTER    FROM 

VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PASSiMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  lii.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  read  Into  the  Record  a  letter 
that  one  of  my  brave  young  constituents, 
serving  with  the  Army  In  Vietnam,  wrote 
to  bis  parents. 

Hello:  Today  is  the  6th  of  May.  In  sU 
more  days  I  go  to  Chu  Ud  for  stand  down 
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M 


pulled 


and 


for  three  d»y8.  So.  by  the 
letter.  I  should  be  in  Chu 
that  you  hear  on   the  news 
Cambodia.  If  I  were  to  try 
would  take  forty  pages.  A11_I 
IS  that  I  was  there  with  the 
eight  months.  I  know  that 
It  was  something  that  had  to 
wish  they  had  done  It  much 
you  know  that  when  we  pv 
area  they  started  hitting  eve 
kept  them  across  the  line 
done   something   then.    But, 
than  never. 

I  be*r  all  about  the  antl- 
tlona  In  the  news   (burning 
can  only  say  if  they  want  to 
all  over  here.  Let  them 
the  action  Is    Maybe  they 
different  when  they  get  shot 
shoot  back  l)ecause  ole 
back  to  his  R  &  R  center 
bodlan  and  Laos  Borders.  And 
what  It  Is  over  there,  a  R  & 
resupply  center  for   the 
about  time  we  finally  did 

Well.  I  guess  you  know  how 
1  do  not  have  to  bust  any  " 
borne.  Anyway,  it  is  slckenln  5 
so  many  people   feel.   If  the;  r 
sore,  they  are  right  by 
let  them  come  over  and  find 

Well.  I  guess  I  had  better 
happening  around  here  today 
Sp4C.  WnxiAji 


tlmfc  you  get  this 

.  I  guess  all 

lately  Is  about 

explain  It.  It 

can  really  say 

Pl<st  Division  for 

and  place. 

)e  done.  I  only 

•arller.  I  guess 

out  of  the 

irjjthlng.  We  had 

should  have 

now    Is   better 


FURTHER  CONTINUl 
PRIATIONS. 
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demons  tra- 
md  killing).  I 
t  send  them 
demt>nstrate  where 
feel  a  little 
at  and  cannot 
has  gone 
the  Cam- 
that 's  exactly 
R  Center  and 
It   Is 
something  about  It. 
I  feel.  I  hope 
when  I  get 
to  know  how 
are  so  damn 
demonstrating,  but 
for  sure. 
Not  much 
Be  home  soon. 
L.  Perkins. 


V  ar 


wll 


Cha  rile 
atross 


Con  imunlsts. 


he  Mis 


DUt 

(lose. 


ING  APPRO- 
1P70 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speakc  ir,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  in  mediate  con- 
sideraUon  of  House  Jot  it  ResoluUon 
1232.  maJung  further  con(jlnuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  ypar  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes.  J 

The  Clerk  read  the  titJe  of  the  joint 
resolution : 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 

follows : 

H.J   Rxs.  123:1 

Rtaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Urited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemlUd.  That  there 
are  hereby  appropriated  oui  of  any  money 
in  the  Trearury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other 
revenues,  receipts,  and  fund*  for  the  several 
departments,  sigencles.  corporations,  and 
other  organizational  units  |of  the  Govern- 
ment such  amounts  as  ( 1 )  i»ay  be  necessary 
to  cover  salaries,  oompensfttlon.  and  pay 
(Including  pensions,  retired  pay.  and  veter- 
ans' readjustment  benefits]  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970.  and  are  provided]  for  In  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriitlons  Act.  1970. 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
May  7.  1970.  and  (2)  may  be  necessary  for 
the  activities  for  which  disbursements  are 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  Senate 
items,  to  the  extent  and  |ln  the  manner 
which  would  be  provided  tor  In  the  sup- 
plemental estimates  therefor  submitted  to 
the  second  session  of  the  llinety-flrst  Con- 
gress House  Document  Nuiibered  91-272). 

S«c.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
clause  (2)  of  section  1  of  t^ls  Joint  resolu- 
tion, appropriations  made  liy  this  Joint  re- 
solution shaU  be  available  t|)  the  extent  and 
In  the  manner  which  woul4  be  provided  by 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1970,  and  aU  expenditures  made  pursu- 


ant to  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged 
to  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thorisation whenever  such  Act  is  enacted 
Into  law. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  continuing  res- 
olution to  make  available  certain  fimds 
contained  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
in  order  to  avoid  possible  payless  pay- 
days for  civilian  and  military  personnel 
and  to  make  sure  that  readjustment 
benefit  payments  to  veterans  who  are 
students  and  who  were  recently  granted 
a  retroactive  increase  will  be  paid  on  a 
timely  and  orderly  basis. 

Pension  and  retired  pay  funds  in  the 
suplemental  bill  are  also  covered  by 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  supplemental  bill  is  now  pending 
in  committee  in  the  other  body.  While 
we  do  not  of  course  know  just  what  may 
develop,  it  now  seems  likely  that  the  bill 
may  not  be  enacted  Into  law  in  time  to 
avoid  some  disruptions  to  scheduled  pay- 
roll and  benefit  payments. 

The  joint  resolution  was  reported  to 
the  House  this  morning.  It  was  a  unan- 
imous report  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  first  contin- 
uing resolution  this  year?  Are  we  get- 
ting an  early  start  on  continuing  reso- 
lutions? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  for  the  remainder 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  1970.  which 
ends  in  about  6  weeks.  It  is  a  mesms  of 
making  sure  the  Government  does  not 
encovmter  payless  paydays  and  that 
veterans"  payments  are  made  on  a  timely 
basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  made  necessary  in 
substontial  part  by  the  pay  increases 
which  were  voted  by  Congress  earUer 
this  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  and  also  as  a  result 
of  increased  benefit  payments  to  return- 
ing veterans  and  for  other  veterans  and 
benefit  payments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  reference  in  the  res- 
oluUon  to  the  Architect  is  in  relation  to 
pay,  is  it,  or  are  there  other  obliga- 
tions? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  relates  to  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  In  line  with  the  prac- 
tice, that  Item  was  not  in  the  supple- 
mental bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  so  it 
was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  budget  es- 
timate, which  is  what  the  language  does. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing? Are  they  building  a  new  Senate 
Office  Building? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  refers  to  pay  costs 
of  employees  engaged  in  maintaining 
and  operating  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  operation  of  the 
Seriate  Office  Building? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  included  because  of 
comity? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  was  not  in  our  version 
of  the  supplemental  bill.  The  geieral 
practice  is  to  leave  It  to  the  other  body 


to  insert  items  relating  solely  to  house- 
keeping costs  of  that  body.  SlmUarly  they 
leave  to  the  House  the  question  of  de- 
termining the  requirements  for  house- 
keeping costs  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  always  lean  over 
backward  in  consideration  of  the  other 

body? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  respect  to  determina- 
tion of  housekeeping  requirements  of  the 
other  body.  I  would  say  that  is  the  gen- 
eral practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend,  I 
include  excerpts  from  the  committee 
report  in  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  joint  resolution: 

This  Joint  resolution  Is  Intended  as  a  stop- 
gap measure  to  avoid  possible  payless  pay- 
days for  Government  employees  and  Inter- 
ruption of  veterans'  benefit  payments  In 
the  event  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
proprlatlon  Bill,  1970,  H.R.  17399,  Is  not 
enacted  in  a  Umely  enough  fashion. 

The  House  passed  that  bill  on  May  7.  Ad- 
ditional supplemental  estimates  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  May  8.  This  fact, 
plus  the  likelihood  some  hearings  may  be 
held  in  the  other  body  on  House  actions  on 
the  supplemental  bill,  plus  the  added  prob- 
ability of  conference  time,  make  It  seem 
certain  that  the  bill  will  not  become  law 
In  Ume  to  avoid  delays  In  some  payroll  and 
l>enefit  checks.  The  committee  has  been  given 
to  understand  that  there  Is  an  especially 
acute  timing  problem  on  veterans'  readjust- 
ment benefit  payments  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Veterans'  Education  and 
Training  Amendments  Act. 

Government  agencies  have  been  operating 
on  a  deficiency  basis  since  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  1970  last  July  on  account  of 
the  so-called  comparability  pay  raises  under 
Public  Laws  90-206  and  90-207.  Supplemen- 
tal funds  for  these  added  costs  are  contained 
m  titles  I  and  11  of  the  second  supplemenul 
bill. 

But  the  day  of  possible  payless  paydays 
for  Government  employees  was  hastened 
somewhat  by  the  recent  enactment  of  Public 
Law  91-231 — the  so-called  6-percent  retro- 
active pay  bill,  effective  generally  back  to 
December  27,  1969.  Supplemental  funds  for 
these  added  costs  are  contained  In  title  III 
of  the  second  supplemental  bill. 

The  regular  appropriations  for  fiscal  1970 
did  not  make  specific  provision  for  any  of 
these  salary  Increases.  But  the  Increased 
payments  have  of  course  been  made  to  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  fiscal  year  In  the  first 
Instance  and  more  recently  In  the  case  of 
the  6-percent  pay  raise. 

In  addition  to  the  timing  problem  for  vet- 
erans' benefit  payments  (supplemental  funds 
for  this  are  in  the  second  supplemental 
bin ) ,  Information  available  from  the  execu- 
Uve  branch  Indicates  that  payless  paydays 
win  begin  to  arrive  shorOy.  Pay  periods  are 
on  a  staggered  basis,  so  additional  paydays 
will  come  along  as  Ume  goes  by.  It  seems 
probable  from  the  Information  at  hand  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  these  before  the 
second  supplemental  bill  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  become  law. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  stopgap  resolu- 
tion seems  to  be  the  orderly  solution  to  assure 
that  everyone  who  Is  entitled  to  receive 
salary  or  compensation  will  do  so  at  their 
regularly  scheduled  times. 

This  joint  resolution  does  not  authorize 
any  new  employees. 

This  Joint  resolution  does  not  Increase  the 
pay  of  anyone. 

This  Joint  resolution  does  not  authorize 
any  new  contracts  to  be  entered  into. 

This  Joint  resolution  does  not  Initiate  any 
new  programs. 
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This  Joint  resolution  does  not  permit  ex- 
pansion of  any  existing  programs. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is 
td  avoid  disruption  and  delay  in  respect  to 
otherwise  authorized  salary  and  compensa- 
tion payments. 

The  Joint  resolution  does  not  make  addi- 
tional appropriations.  That  Is.  It  does  not  add 
to  what  the  House  has  already  passed  upon 
In  the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  1970.  Rather,  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  lim- 
ited advance  against  what  has  already  been 
voted  by  the  House  for  salary  and  specified 
compensation  purposes  heretofore  authorized 
by  separate  law.  (Note. — The  minor  excep- 
tion to  this  Is  with  respect  to  salary  Items 
for  Senate  housekeeping  costs  In  H.  Doc. 
91-272  which  were,  in  accord  with  custom, 
not  in  the  House  bill.)  On  this  latter  point, 
In  the  words  of  the  Joint  resolution: 

"Appropriations  made  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1970,  and  all  expenditures  made  purstiant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
appUcable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  such  Act  Is  enacted  into  law. 

The  accompanying  joint  resolution  as  to 
scope  and  puri>ose  Is  In  all  substantial  re- 
spects Identical  to  a  similar  resolution  of  a 
year  ago  when  the  Government  was  faced 
with  some  payless  paydays  as  a  result  of  de- 
lay in  finallzatlon  of  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  1969,  late  In  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  That  Joint  resolution  became  Public 
Law  91-31. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  aJl  Memibers  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  FOR 
BILL  TO  LIMIT  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM  AND  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  WITHDRAWAL  OP 
AMERICAN  FORCES  BY  JUNE  30, 
1971 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  an- 
nounce that  we  now  have  73  House  co- 
sponsors  of  H.  Res.  1000,  the  resolution 
that  sets  f  (Mlh  the  expend! tiire  limitation 
on  money  for  UJ3.  military  effort  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  would  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  combat  and  sup- 
port troops  from  Vietnam  by  June  30, 
1871. 

I  hope  the  people  of  the  cotmtry  will 
urge  their  Congressmen — and  all  the  can- 
didates running  for  the  Congress  this 
year— to  Indicate  their  support  for 
H.  Res.  1000. 


PROTEST  DEMONSTRATIONS 

(Mr.  ZION  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  very 
dangerous  subversive  elements  are  be- 
ing injected  into  campus  demonstrations. 
We  must  warn  those  who  feel  tempted  to 
join  protest  movements  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  their  actions. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  an  in- 
struction sheet  that  was  provided  to 
student  demonstrators  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity in  Lafayette,  Ind.  This  sheet  tells 
how  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
Molotov  cocktails,  how  to  shut  down  the 
electric  power,  how  to  disrupt  the  tele- 
phone system  and  the  radio  communlca- 
tioris.  The  sheet  also  gives  instructions 
on  how  to  elude  police  dogs,  how  to  ad- 
minister ammonia -balloon  bombs,  how  to 
make  slingshots  tliat  shoot  bolts,  how  to 
wreck  railroad  trains,  and  how  to  intro- 
duce chemicals  into  university  residence 
hall  water  supplies. 

Does  this  soimd  like  the  actions  of  well- 
meaning  students?  Or  does  this  soimd 
like  deliberate  anarchists  at  work?  The 
dangerous  subversives  who  are  organiz- 
ing these  activities  travel  from  campus 
to  campus.  Their  purpose  is  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  decent  students  and  their 
parents,  between  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies and  youngsters  who  have  never  been 
in  trouble,  and  between  misguided  citi- 
zens and  their  Federal  Government. 

It  is  time  we  recognize  that  some  of 
these  campus  disorders  are  not  led  by 
children  playing  pranks.  They  are  the 
deliberately  plaiined  activities  of  a  tiny 
minority  of  dangerous  criminals  who 
want  to  overthrow  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  all  of  its  institutions. 

I  deeply  fear  that  the  majority  of  well- 
meaning  students  who  would  merely  ex- 
ercise their  peaceful  right  of  dissent  may 
be  made  the  pawns  of  these  few. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  952, 
PROVIDING  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
OF  ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT 

JUDGES 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  952)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  Judges,  and 
for  other  purposes: 
CONTimKNCK  RxPOBT  (H.  Rbt.  No.  91-1086) 

The  conunittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  962) 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
district  Judges,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  (a)  the  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Alabama,  one  additional 


district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Alabama,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Arizona,  two  additional  district 
judges  for  the  northern  district  of  California, 
three  additional  district  Judges  for  the  cen- 
tral district  of  California,  three  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  southern  district  of 
California,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Colorado,  one  additional  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida, 
two  additional  district  Judges  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  Florida,  three  additional  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Georgia,  two  additional 
district  judges  for  the  northern  dlstrlot  of 
Illinois,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky,  two  additional  district  judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Lotiisiana,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Louisiana,  two  additional  district  Judgvs 
for  the  district  of  Maryland,  two  additional 
district  judges  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  district  of  Ne- 
braska, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  New  Jersey,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  three  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  six  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Puerto  Rico,  one  additional  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  South  CJaroUna. 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Tennessee,  one  additional  district 
judge  for  northern  district  of  Texas,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Texas,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Texas,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Virginia,  and  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  West  Virginia. 

(b)  The  existing  district  judgeship  for  the 
middle  and  southern  districts  of  Alabama, 
heretofore  provided  tot  by  section  133  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  here- 
after be  a  district  Judgeship  for  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama  only,  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  such  judgeship  shall  henceforth 
hold  his  office  under  such  section  133,  a£ 
amended  by  subsection   (d)   of  this  section. 

(c)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for  the 
district  of  Kansas,  the  existing  district  Judge- 
slLlps  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  existing  district  Judgeship  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Wisconsin,  created  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  ^polntment  of  additional  circuit 
and  district  Judges,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  18,  1966  (80  Stat.  78),  and 
amended  by  the  Act  of  September  23,  1967 
(81  Stat.  228) ,  shall  be  permanent  Judgeships 
and  the  present  Incumbenta  of  such  Judge- 
ships shall  henceforth  hold  their  offices  un- 
der section  133  of  Utle  28  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
The  Act  of  September  23,  1967  (81  Stat.  228) , 
and  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  18,  1966 
(80  Stat.  78) ,  are  repealed. 

(d)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
secUon  133  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  In  the  number  of  permanent  district 
Judgeahlpa  for  oartaln  Judicial  districts  and 
combinations    of    dlstricta,    such    table    la 
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amended  to  read  as  followi 

those  dlstrtcta: 

-Dlstiicu 

Alabama: 

Northern 

Middle 

Southern .. 

Arizona  


^  rith  respect  to 


Judges 

4 

2 

3 

. • 


Calif  omU: 
Northern 


Central   - 

Southern 

Colorado  -- 


Florida: 


Middle  .- 
Southern  . 
Georgia: 
Northern  . 

• 
Southern 

• 

nunols: 
Northern 


Kansas 

Kentucky: 
Eastern  . 
Weetem  . 
• 
Louisiana: 
Eastern 
Western 
• 
Maryland 

• 
Michigan: 
Eastern 
« 

MlsBO\irl: 
Eastern 


Nebraska  ... 
New  Jeivey 
New  Mexico 
New  York: 


Southern 
Eastern   . 


Ohio: 
Northern 
Southern 


Pennsylvania: 
Eastern   


Weatem  .- 
Puerto  Rico 


South  Carolina 


Tennessee: 
Weetem 


Texas: 

Northern 
Southern 
Xastem  . 
Weetem  . 
• 
Virginia: 
Eastern  . 


West  Vlrglnl*: 
Southern 


Wlaconain: 
Eastern  . 
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Sw:.  2.  (»)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  addlUonal  district  Judge  for  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey.  The  first  vacancy  occur- 
ring In  the  office  of  district  Judge  in  that 
district  shall  not  be  filled. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  addiUonal  district  Judge  for  the  middle 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  l"he  first  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  otflce  of  district  Judge  In  that 
district  shall  not  be  filled. 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  North  Carolina.  The  first  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  office  of  district  Judge  In 
that  district  shall  not  be  filled. 

Sbc.  3.  ta)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  additional  Judge  for  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  who  shall  hold 
office  for  the  Urm  of  eight  years  and  until  his 
successor  Is  chosen  and  qualified,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  President  for  cause. 

(b>  In  order  to  reflect  and  Implement  the 
changes  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, section  24  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

•Sec.  24.  (a)   The  President  shall,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  two  Judges  for  the  District  Court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  who  shall  hold  office  for 
terms  of  eight  years  and  until  their  succes- 
sors are  choeen  and  qualified,  unless  sooner 
removed    by   the   President   for    cause.    The 
salary  of  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  shall 
be  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  Judges  of  the 
United  States  district  courts.  Whenever  It  Is 
made  to  appear  that  such  an  assignment  Is 
necessary  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  the  bxisl- 
ness  of  the  district  court,  the  chief  Judge  of 
the   Third    Judicial    Circuit   of   the   United 
States  may  assign  a  Judge  of  the  municipal 
court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  or  a  circuit  or 
district  Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit,  or  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  may  assign 
any  other  United  States  circuit  or  district 
Judge  with  the  consent  of  the  Judge  so  as- 
signed and  of  the  chief  Judge  of  his  circuit, 
to  serve  temporarily  as  a  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Com- 
pensation   of    the    Judges    of    the    district 
court  and  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
court  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  made 
for  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Judge  of  the  district  court  who 
la  senior  In  continuous  service  and  under 
seventy  years  of  age  shall  be  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  cotnrt  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
officers  of  the  court  when  and  as  provided  In 
section  756  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
The  division  of  the  business  of  the  court 
among  the  judges  shall  be  made  as  prescribed 
In  section  137  of  that  title. 

"(c)  The  Att<MTiey  General  shall  appoint  a 
United  States  marshal  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  whose  office  the  provisions  of  chapter  33  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply." 

Sec.  4  (a)  Section  128(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"XASTXRN    DUialCT 

e         "(a)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  the 
III      8     oountlee  of  Adams.  Asotin.  Benton,  Chelan. 
3      Columbia,  Douglas,  Perry,  Pranklln,  Garfield, 
B     Grant.  KltUtas,  Klickitat,  Lincoln,  Okanogan. 
•  Pend  OrelU.  Spokane,  Stevens,  WalU  WaUa. 

Whitman,  and  Yakima. 
6         "Court  for  the  Eastern  District  shall  be 
"I  held  at  Spokane,  Yakima,  Walla  Walla,  and 

Richland." 
,  (b)   SeoUon    128(b)    of    title    28.    United 

States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

^  "WEBTXai*  ojviaici 

"(b)  The  Weetem  District  oomprlaes  the 
—      8.     oountlee  of  ChaUam,  Clark,  CowUt*.  Grays 


Wahkla- 


be 
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10 

4 


10 


27 
9 


19 

10 
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Harbor.  Island.  Jefferson.  King.  Kitsap,  Lewis, 
Mason,    Pacific,    Pierce.    San    Juan,    Skagit, 
Skamania,    Snohomish,    Thurston, 
kum,  and  Whatcom. 

•Court  for  the  Western  District  shall 
held  at  Belllngham,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma." 

Sec.  6.  Section  92  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•{  92.  Idaho 

••Idaho,  exclusive  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  constitutes  one  judicial  district. 

"Court  shall  be  held  at  Boise.  Coeur 
d'Alene.  Moscow,  and  Pocatello." 

Sec.  6.  Section  118(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•eastern    DISTKICT 

"(a)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Berks.  Bucks,  Chester.  Delaware. 
Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northamp- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Schuylkill. 

•'Court  for  the  Eastern  District  shall  be 
held  at  Allentown,  Easton,  Reading,  and 
Philadelphia." 

Sec.  7.  The  second  sentence  of  section  117 
of  tltie  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Court  shall  be  held  at  CoquUle.  Eugene. 
Klamath  Palls,  Medford,  Pendleton,  and 
Portland." 

Sec  8.  Section  93(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  for  the  Western  Division  shall  l»e  held 
at  Preeport."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Court  for  the  Western  Division  shall  be  held 
at  Freeport  and  Rockford.". 

Sec.  9.  The  third  sentence  of  section  94(b) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Court  for  the  Indianapolis  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Indianapolis  and  Richmond". 

Sec  10.  The  second  paragraph  of  secUon 
89(c)  of  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  InserUng  "Port  Lauderdale,*'  Im- 
mediately after  "shall  be  held  at". 

Sec  11.  SecUon  102(b)(1)  of  Utle  28, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  at  the  end  thereof  "and  Lansing'"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Lansing. 
Traverse  City". 

Sec.  12.  (a)   Paragraph  (1)   of  section 
(c)     of    Utle    28.    United    States    Code, 
amended    by    InserUng    "Haywood."    Imme- 
dUtely  after  "Hardin.". 

(b)   Paragraph     (2)     of    such    secUon 
amended  by  striking  out  "Haywood.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  41  of  the  Act  of  March  2. 
1917  (ch.  145.  39  Stat.  965:  48  U.S.C.  863). 
Is  repealed. 

Sec.  14.  SecUon  763  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  not  lees  than 
•3.000  nor  more  than  •7.630  per  annum". 

(2)  A  new  subsection  (g)  la  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(g)  If,  upon  the  advice  of  the  chief  judge 
of  any  district  court  within  the  circuit,  the 
Judicial  council  of  any  circuit  determines 
that  the  number  of  court  reporters  provided 
such  district  court  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (a) 
of  this  section  Is  Insufficient  to  meet  tem- 
porary demands  and  needs  and  that  the 
services  of  additional  court  reporters  for 
such  district  court  should  be  provided  the 
Judges  of  such  district  court  (Including  the 
senior  judge*  thereof  when  such  senior  Judges 
are  performing  substanUal  judicial  services 
for  such  court)  on  a  contract  basis,  rather 
than  by  appointment  of  court  rejxjrters  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  and  such 
Judicial  council  notifies  the  Director  of  the 


and 
123 


Is 


Administrative  Office,  in  writing,  of  such  de- 
termination, the  Director  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uve  Office  la  authorised  to  and  shaU  con- 
tract, without  regard  to  aecUon  3708  of 
the  Revised  Statutee  of  the  United  State*, 
as  amended  (41  TI.8.C.  B) .  with  any  suiUble 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  for 
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the  providing  of  court  reporters  to  serve  such 
district  court  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
chief  Judg^  of  the  district  court,  will  best 
serve  the  needs  of  such  district  court." 

Sec  16.  (a)  Chapter  51  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 796  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
$  796.  Reporting  of  court  proceedings 

"The  Court  of  Claims  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  the  reporting  of  all  proceedings  had 
m  open  court,  and  In  such  contract  to  fix  the 
terms  and  condlUons  under  which  such  re- 
porting services  shall  be  performed.  Including 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  tran- 
scripts shall  be  supplied  by  the  contractor  to 
the  court  and  to  other  persons,  departments, 
and  agencies." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  61  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"796,  ReporUng  of  court  proceedings." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Emanitel  Cxixxx. 
pxteb  w.  rodino. 

BTXON    O.    ROGEKS, 
WnXJAM     M.     McCULLOCH, 
RICRAED   H.   POIT, 

Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JaMKS  O.  EAS'rLANO, 

John  L.  McClellan. 
Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 
Roman  Hrdska, 
Hugh  Scott, 
JUanagen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STA'TEMXNT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votee  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  952)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  addlUonal  district  Judges, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recomn  ended  In  the  accompanjrlng  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  subsUtute.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below  ex- 
cept for  minor  technical  and  clarifying 
changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
conference  agreement. 

ADDmONAI,    PEXIfAITENT   DISTRICT    J17DGES 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  blU  author- 
ized 67  new  permanent  district  Judges  and 
the  first  section  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
-"lorlzed  54  new  permanent  district  judges. 
The  conference  subsUtute  authorizes  68  new 
permanent  district  Judges,  4  more  than  was 
authorized  In  the  House  amendment.  The  4 
new  Judges  not  In  the  House  amendment  are 
authorized  as  follows: 

(1)  Middle  district  of  Florida.— The  Sen- 
ate bin  authorized  2  new  Judges  and  the 
House  amendment  authorized  no  new  judges. 
The  conference  subsUtute  authorises  1  new 
judge. 

(2)  District  of  Maryland. — ^The  Senate  bill 
authorized  2  new  judges  and  the  House 
amendment  authorlMd  1  new  judge.  The 
conference  subsUtute  authorizes  2  new 
Judges. 

(3)  District  of  Nebraska.— The  Senate  bUl 
authorized  1  new  judge  and  the  House 
amendment  authorised  no  new  judges.  The 
conference  subsUtute  authorlBes  1  new 
Judge. 

(4)  Southern  district  of  West  Virginia.— 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  1  new  judge  and 
the  House  amendment  authorised  no  new 


judges.  The  conference  subsUtute  authorises 
1  new  Judge. 

DIVISION    XKAUNUCXICT 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  In  the  Senate  bill  which  moved 
Panola  and  Shelby  CounUes  In  Texas  from 
the  Tyler  division  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas  to  the  Marshall  division  of  that  dis- 
trict. The  conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  Senate  bill. 

EMANtTXl.   CELUn, 

Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Btron  G.  Rogers. 
WnxiAic  M.  McCmxocH, 
Richard  H.  Porr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


THE  DOMINO  THEORY 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
duty  today  to  announce  the  discovery  of 
a  new  "domino  theory"  that  says  in  es- 
sence, if  you  disregard  the  advice  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  go  into  the 
quicksand  of  an  Asian  country,  like  a 
domino  you  will  fall  into  the  quicksand 
of  another  Asian  country  next  to  it. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  5,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, TO  SIT  DURINa  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Subcmnmlttee  No.  5 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


from  Maryland  (Mr.  Priedii),  to  bring 
out  a  resolution,  and  he  says  he  is  work- 
ing on  it,  and  he  Is  ready  for  it  to  come 
out,  to  establish  a  homecoming  day  for 
Congress  so  that  all  former  Members 
can  come  back,  and  let  us  suspend  the 
rules  and  permit  them  to  come  down 
and  to  give  them  whatever  lime  is  avail- 
able for  the  number  who  are  present  so 
they  can  tell  us  how  they  are  getting 
along. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  talked  with  sev- 
eral former  Members,  and  they  are  all 
enthused  over  the  idea.  As  the  Members 
know,  they  are  now  having  a  series  of 
luncheons,  periodically,  so  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  us  to  do  to 
establish  a  day  e£u:h  year  designated  as 
Homecoming  Day  for  those  who  served 
with  us,  and  who  have  gone  on  out — and 
most  of  whom  are  doing  better  than  they 
did  when  they  were  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  provide  the  tea 
and  crumpets  to  go  along  with  his  sug- 
gested meeting? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Would  I 
provide  what? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  tea  and  crumpets  to 
go  with  it? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  tea 
and  crumpets? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  pro- 
vide the  crumpets  If  the  gentleman  will 
provide  the  tea. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  PARKE 
MONROE  BANTA 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
great  measure  of  sadness  I  rise  to  offi- 
cially report  to  the  House  the  paaslng 
on  Wednesday,  May  13,  1970,  of  a  former 
Member,  the  Honorable  Parke  Monroe 
Banta,  who  represented  the  district  I 
now  represent  from  1947  to  1949. 

I  know  that  all  of  his  former  colleagues 
in  the  House  join  me  in  extending  deep- 
est sympathy  and  condolences  to  his 
widow,  his  three  daughters  and  their 
families. 

The  last  rites  for  Mr.  Banta  will  be 
held  this  afternoon  In  Potosl,  Missouri, 
In  the  Methodist  Church. 


HOMECOMINO  DAY  FOR  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remailES.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  time  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  the  gentleman 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  "REPORT  OF 
SPECIAL  STUDY  MISSION  TO 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  cm  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-1087)  on  the  amcurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  520) ,  authorizing  the 
printing  of  an  additional  1.000  copies  of 
House  Report  No.  91-610,  91st  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "Report  of  Special 
Study  Mission  to  Southern  Africa,"  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  CoH.  Rss.  520 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  an  addlUonal 
one  thousand  copies  of  House  Report  91-610, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  first  session,  enUtled 
"Report  of  Special  Study  Mlsslcw  to  Southern 
Africa"  be  i»1nted  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  cC  tbe  House  of 
RepreeentaUves. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  the  ooat  of  XUmJ 
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Mr.  DENT.  The  cost  of  Ihis  particular 
reaoluUonia  $1,125.37. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  the  genUe- 
man  wlU  yield  further.  lAll  the  genUe- 
man.  in  prewnting  the  other  resoluUons 
he  has  to  present,  provide  us  with  the 
costs  of  those  also? 

Mr.  DENT.  All  of  the  resolutions? 

Mr.  BOW.  All  of  then. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  Vas  laid  on  the 

table. 
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PROVIDINa  FOR  PRlkriNO  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  TRIBUTES  OP 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  TO  THE 
SERVICE  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL 
WARREN 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaktr,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Hovlse  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No  91-1088)  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  537) ,  pfoviding  fcH-  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  trib- 
utes of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  the 
service  of  Chief  JusUce  Eftrl  Warren,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu 
tion,  as  follows 


H.  Con.  Rbs. 


Resolved  by  the  House  tf  Representatives 


537 


Th»t    there    be 


(the    Senate    concurring),     

printed,  with  an  approprl**  UlustratJon,  as 
a  Hoxiae  document,  a  compilation  of  tributes 
by  Members  of  the  House  M»<1  the  Senate  in 
the  Halls  of  the  Coagres*^  to  commemorate 
the  years  of  service  of  Cjhlef  Justice  Earl 
Warren  on  the  occasion  bf  his  retirement 
from  the  Supreme  Court. 

S«c  a  There  shall  be  ptinted  and  bound 
as  directed  by  the  Joint  Co|nmlttee  on  Print- 
ing four  thoiisand  five  hundred  copies,  of 
which  one  thousand  sefen  hundred  and 
ninety  copies  shall  be  fc^  the  use  of  the 
House  Administration  Conimlttee.  two  thou- 
sMid  one  hundred  and  n(nety-flve  shall  be 
foe  the  MM  of  the  House  bf  BepresenUtlves 
And  five  hundrwl  and  fUlfcen  copies  for  the 
UM  of  the  Senate.  ^  ,.  v.^ 

Sac.  3.  Copies  of  such  ttocument  shaU  oe 
prorated  to  Membera  of  t|ie  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representative^  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  arter  which  tke  unused  balance 
shall  revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  document  rooms,    j 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Members  ol  the  House,  the 
cost  of  this  resolution  is  $2,962.67. 

Mr.   GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  tb  the  gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  be 

good  enough  to  tell  u4  who  insisted  on 

this  publication? 

Mr.  DENT.  There  wae  really  no  insist- 
ence. It  was  introduced  by  the  genUeman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gorman)  and  there 
were  only  two  opposing  votes. 
The  concurrent  reso  ution  was  agreed 

to. 

A  motion  to  reconsi(^r  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


tion.  I  submit  a  prlvUeged  report  (Rept. 
No  91-1089)  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  578)  authoriz- 
ing the  reprinting  of  a  "CompUatlon  of 
Works  of  Art  and  Other  Objects  In  the 
U.S.  Capitol,"  as  a  House  docimient,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurred 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurred  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  R«s.  678 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Seruite  concurring).  That  there  be  re- 
printed with  black  and  white  and  color  lUus- 
traUona  and  with  emendations  as  a  House 
document  a  "CompUatlon  of  Works  of  Art 
and  Other  Objects  In  the  United  States 
Capitol",  as  prepared  under  the  dlrecUon 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and  that 
there  be  printed  thlrty-sU  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  copies  of  such 
document,  of  which  ten  thousand  three 
hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  shaU  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves,  and  four  thou- 
sand copies  for  the  use  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Information,  the  exact  cost  of 
this  resolution  is  not  available  at  this 
time,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  is  $76,800. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to.  ,  .^ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


COMPILATION  OP 
AND    OTHER     " 
US.  CAPITOL 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr. 
of  the  Committee  on 


^ORKS  OP  ART 
OBS1SCT3    IN     THE 


Sptkker,  by  direction 
House  Admlnistra- 


AUTHORIZINO   CERTAIN   PRINTING 

FOR  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

CRIME 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No  91-1090)  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tiMi  (H.  Con.  Res.  580)  authorizing  cer- 
tain printing  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Rbs.  680 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ten  thousand  addlUonal  copies  of 
House  Report  Numbered  978  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  second  session,  enUtled 
■■Manhuana". 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  information,  the  cost  of  this  re- 
solution is  $1,821.30. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^_^^ 

PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No  91-1091)  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  584)  relative  to  print- 
ing sis  a  House  document  a  history  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  ask  for 


immediate    consideration   of   the    con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  684 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  illustrations,  as  a  House  docu- 
ment a  brief  history  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agrlcultiire,  and  materials  relating  to  It, 
in  connection  with  Its  one  hundred  and 
flfUeth  anniversary  (1820-1970). 

Sac  a.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  five  thousand  copies 
of  such  document  for  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Sbc.  3.  Seventy-five  copies  shall  be  bound 
with  a  buckram  cover  and  gold  lettering  for 
the  xise  of  the  Committee  on  AgrlciUture. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  information,  this  particular  reso- 
lution costs  $2,295.19. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

SUMMARY  OF  VETERANS  LEGISLA- 
TION REPORTED.  91ST  CONGRESS 
Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No  91-1092)  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  585)  authorizing  cer- 
tain printing  for  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. ^         , 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows:  — 
H.  CoN.  Rxs.  686 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
i  the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred  copies 
of  a  publication  enUtled  "Summary  of  Vet- 
erans Legislation  Reported.  Ninety-first  Con- 
jtress",  with  an  addlUonal  forty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  cc^les  for  the  use  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  DENT.  For  the  purpose  of  informa- 
tion   this  resolution  costs  $3,882. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^_^^_^^ 

AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  'JN- 
VESTIGATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR 
A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY,  PART 
7-A  (RETURN  OF  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR  AND  DATA  CONCERNING 
CAMERA.  NEWS.  INC..  'NEWS- 
REEL')" 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Re- 
port No.  91-1093)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res  1006)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  hearings  entitied 
"Investigation  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  Part  7-A  (Return  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  and  Data  Concerning 
Camera  News.  Inc..  'Newsreer)".  and 
ask  for  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 
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if 


H.  Rxs.  1006 
Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  con- 
currently two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
the  bearings  held  December  9-11,  and  16, 
1969,  entitled  "Investigation  of  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  Part  7-A  (Return  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  and  Data  Concerning 
Camera  News,  Inc..  'Newsreel')"  for  the  use 
of  the  (>}mmlttee  on  Internal  Security. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  information,  the  resolution  costs 
$1,108. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No.  119] 

Anderson. 

Flynt 

MlnshaU 

Tenn. 

Fraser 

MoUohan 

Ash  brook 

Prellnghuysen 

Moorhead 

Ashley 

Prey 

Morse 

Baring 

Gallagher 

Morton 

Blag?l 

Gray 

Monher 

Bingham 

Green,  Dreg. 

Olsen 

Blauton 

G  ninths 

OtUnger 

Blatnlk 

Gubser 

PeUy 

Brademas 

Hall 

PodeU 

Brasco 

Halpem 

PoweU 

Brooks 

Hanna 

Price,  Tex. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Purcell 

Bush 

Harvey 

Reld,  N.T. 

Button 

Hays 

Schadeberg 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hubert 

Scheuer 

CeUer 

Heckler,  Mass. 

SchneebeU 

ChappeU 

Horton 

Sikes 

Chlsholm 

Hull 

Skublts 

aark 

Klrwan 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Clay 

Jauczynskl 

Stokes 

Cohelan 

KuykeadaU 

Stratton 

CktUier 

Kyros 

Stubblefleld 

Conyers 

Lennon 

Teague.  CalU. 

Culver 

Long,  La. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cunningham 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  N.J 

Daddarlo 

McCloskey 

Tunney 

Dawson 

McEwen 

Waldle 

Dickinson 

McFaU 

Whalen 

Edwards.  L*. 

McMillan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Esch 

Msnn 

Winn 

FaUon 

Melcher 

Tatron 

Farbsteln 

MesklU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  332 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RESIGNAIION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

WasBiMaToif,  D.C., 

May  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Jobn  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka>  Mr.  Spkakxx:  It  has  been  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  work  with  the  many  fine 
men  who  are  members  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  on  which  I 
have  served  during  the  90th  and  91st  Con- 
gress. 

My  association  with  the  members  and  the 
benefit  of  their  counsel  will  always  mark  a 
high  point  in  my  career. 


The  problems  which  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee have  been  challenging  and  the  work 
rewarding.  New  fields  have  been  explored, 
and  new  technological  knowledge  has  been 
gamed. 

However.  I  wish  to  submit  my  resignation 
effective  today. 

Respectfully, 

DaIOKL  E.  BnTTON. 

Member  of  Congreu. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  OJ  H.R.  17604.  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  until  mid- 
night, Friday.  May  15.  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  17604. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  15712.  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night on  Friday,  May  15, 1970,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  HJl.  15712,  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
title  I  through  IV  through  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUSTICTE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1004  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  1004 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
6  of  RiUe  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  17575)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  provisions  contained  under  the 
following  headings  are  hereby  waived:  "Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration"  be- 
ginning on  page  19,  line  14  through  line  19; 
"Economic  Development  Administration"  be- 
ginning on  page  23.  line  5  tlirough  line  23; 
"National  Bureau  of  Standards  beginning  on 
page  29,  line  7  ttirough  line  16;  "Maritime 
Administration"  beginning  on  page  30.  line 
13  through  p>age  33,  line  12;  "Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency"  beginning  on  page 
43,  line  8  through  line  12;  "(>}mmlssioD  on 
Civil  Rights"  beginning  on  page  43,  line  14 
through  line  17;  and  "SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration" beginning  on  page  45,  line  17 
through  page  46,  line  10. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smtth),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1004 
waives  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  17575.  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Otherwise  the  bill  could  not  have  been 
considered  today  because  it  would  not 
have  been  in  compliance  with  clause  6 
of  rule  XXI,  which  provides  that  printed 
hearings  and  the  committee  report  must 
have  been  available  at  least  3  calendar 
days  before  an  appropriation  bill  is  con- 
sidered in  the  House. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  authorization 
bills  have  not  been  signed  into  law,  points 
of  order  are  also  waived  against  certain 
provisions  of  the  bill  contained  under 
the  following  headings:  "Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,"  page 
19;  "Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion," page  23;  "National  Bureau  of 
Standards,"  ppge  29;  "Maritime  Admin- 
istration," page  30;  "Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,"  page  43;  "Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,"  page  43;  and 
"Small  Business  Administration."  page 
45. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1004. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1004 
has  been  explained  in  minute  detail,  also 
the  bill,  by  the  genUeman  from  Indiana. 
I  concur  in  his  remarks  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  want  to  say  that,  as  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  bill  we 
have  had  all  too  litUe  time  to  get  into 
the  hearings  on  this  bllL 

Here  are  four  volumes  of  hearings,  and 
the  genUeman  can  see  they  are  not  small 
volumes.  I  believe  they  contain  between 
4,000  and  5,000  pages.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult in  the  short  time  we  have  had,  as 
evidenced  by  the  waivers  of  points  of 
order  on  this  bill,  to  profit  by  the  exten- 
sive hearings  that  were  held.  I  commend 
the  chairman  (Mr.  Rodney)  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  which 
handles  these  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  for  the  exhaus- 
tive hearings  they  have  conducted.  But 
here  we  are  with  practicallr  no  time  to 
read  the  hearings  and  profit  thereby. 

I  would  suggest,  as  I  did  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  in  con- 
nection with  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill,  that  hereafter  as  the 
various  volumes  are  completed  they  be 
released  so  that  we  may  have  some  time 
in  which  to  peruse  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  say 
to    the    distinguished    genUeman   from 
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nection  with   the  legislation 
sideraUon  of  it  so  that  eventjually  we  can 
adjourn  this  year  before  Deoember  23. 

In  February  our  distinguished  Speak- 
er  for    which    I    commen*    him    very 

highly — called  a  meeting  ol  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  and  of  tie  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  all  the 
committees.  At  Uiat  time  e  ich  commit- 
tee discussed  the  legislation  and  the  pro- 
cedures and  how  many  bUls  ;hey  thought 
they  would  have  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. We  parUcularly  war  ted  to  know, 
because  as  the  genUeman  will  recall  a 
couple  of  years  ago  we  set  ( i  cutoff  date. 
PoUowing  that,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Mahon)  chairman  of  the 
AppropriaUons  Committee.]  submitted  a 
time  schedule  to  the  committee  as  to 
the  time  when  the  Approp  ritions  Com- 
mittee would  consider  the  t  ills.  This  biU 
was  supposed  to  have  beer  reported  on 
Friday,  May  15,  and  considered  on  May 
19.  So  they  are  ahead  of  sch  (dule. 

We  are  attempting  to  coo  perate.  I  cer- 
tainly understand  the  predl(  ament  of  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa.  I  cuess  we  will 
have  to  see  what  the  Senate  does  and 
where  we  go  with  the  othtr  body,  and 
maybe  later  on  we  will  have  to  have  a 
supplemental,  but  we  will  lever  get  out 
unless  we  cooperate  on  this  schedule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield  again? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califom  a.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speal^r,  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  Rules  Committee.  I  under- 
stand the  facts  of  life  that  1  he  genUeman 
mentioned,  and  I  realize  that  the  au- 
thorizaUon  bills  covering  many  of  the 
appropriaUons  in  this  bill  have  not  been 
Anally  approved,  and  therefore,  if  we  are 
going    to    get    the    approbriaUon    bills 
through  in   any   reasonaple   time,   this 
method  must  be  adopted. 
I  only  urge  that  the  su 
the  AppropriaUons  Co 
under  these  circumstances 
their  hearings  as  they  " 
so  that  we  may  have  the 
if  there  is  any  benefit  to 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif ornii 
the  genUeman's  suggestio 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yotk.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  will  the  distinguished  ginUeman  from 
California  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yotk.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  this  particular  cast  the  hearings 
were  released  practicalljn  upon  receipt 
from  the  Government  Fainting  Office. 
The  JusUce-Judiciary  vcflume  was  re- 
leased to  the  press  and  was  available  to 
all  the  Members  of  the  Hoiise  on  Wednes- 
day, May  6;  the  State  Department  hear- 
ings were  available  on  Thursday,  May  7; 
the  Commerce  hearings,  on  Friday.  May 
8;  and  the  Related  Agencies  volume  on 
Saturday,  May  9 

There  has  been  some  tn  »uble  this  year, 
as  we  all  know,  with  the  Government 
Printing  Office  getUng  our  printing  out. 
This  has  contributed  to  it^e  delay  in  get- 
ting s<Hne  of  these  hearints  available  for 
the  Members  of  the  Hous< 


Rules  Com-         Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
con-     I  thank  the  genUeman  from  New  York, 
con-         Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R. 
1004. 

I  do  not  have  any  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  0'Hara>. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  or  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
when  the  report  of  this  bUl  became  avaU- 
able  to  the  Members  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  On  Satur- 
day last. 

Mr.  O  HARA.  Was  it  filed  on  Satur- 
day? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No;  It  was 
printed  find  available  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Of  course,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  difficulty  with  that  is 
that  the  document  room  does  not  open 
up  until  some  time  Monday.  If  the  re- 
port is  r.vailable  on  Saturday  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  generally  are  not  able 
to  get  it  until  Monday,  and  usually  not 
until  around  noon  Monday.  In  any  event, 
the  date  on  the  report  is  May  12. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
the  date  on  which  the  full  Committee  on 
AppropriaUons  met  and  approved  this 
bill. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Then  the  report  could 
not  have  been  available  before  then, 
could  it? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes;  it 
was. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  It  is  like  "Alice  In  Won- 
derland." You  will  remember  the  Queen 
of  Hearts  said,  "Sentence  first,  and  then 
verdict." 

Here  we  had  the  report  before  the  com- 
mittee had  acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
If  we  examine  the  procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  AppropriaUons  generally, 
they  are  subject  to  some  legitimate 
criticism  because  time  after  time  the 
committee  obtains  until  midnight  Friday 
to  file  a  report.  The  rules  require  that 
reports  be  available  for  3  days,  and  the 
3 -day  requirement  is  met  then  on  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  and  Monday.  The  Members 
of  the  House  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  report  until  around  noon  on 
Monday.  Then  on  Tuesday  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  bill. 

It  is  virtually  a  fait  accompli.  It  makes 
it  difficult  for  Members  even  to  know 
what  is  in  the  bill,  much  less  how  to  go 
about  amending  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  genUeman  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  This  Is  no  criticism  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  It  seems 
to  be  the  regular  practice.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  change  that  regular  pracUce. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  do  it  on  this 
particular  rule  or  on  this  particular  bill, 
because  that  would  imply  some  criticism 
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of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  do  not  Intend  any,  because  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  done  anything  for  which 
he  ought  to  be  criticized. 

I  do  believe  the  House  ought  to  take  a 
good,  long,  hard  look  at  appropriaUons 
procedures  so  that  Members  will  have  a 
fuller  opportunity  to  know  what  Is  In 
these  very  important  bills  before  they  are 
actually  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  said  here,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  announced  on 
March  17  what  the  schedule  would  be  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  I  had  hoped 
he  would  be  here  on  the  floor,  because 
I  was  going  to  commend  him,  since  he  is 
ahead  of  schedule  now.  In  fact,  we  are 
ahead  of  the  schedule  set  out  for  this  par- 
ticular bin,  which  was  May  18,  since  here 
we  are  on  May  14  considering  it. 

I  want  to  commend  also  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rodney)  for  get- 
ting his  work  done  in  such  proper  time, 
and  so  well  done,  as  normally  It  Is  well 
done. 

I  do  want  to  register  the  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  very  accelerated  way 
we  are  considering  this.  My  staff  advises 
me  that  we  were  not  able  to  get  the 
committee  report  xmtll  yesterday,  and 
the  hearings  until  Tuesday.  There  are 
some  4,000  pages,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  pointed  out,  a  very  detailed  ques- 
tioning of  the  witnesses. 

This  Is  a  very  important  matter.  I 
know  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  his  sub- 
committees, did  a  workmanlike  job  on  it. 
I  do  hope  in  the  future  we  can  have  a 
greater  amoimt  of  time. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  keeping  his  com- 
mittee on  the  ball  and  being  4  days 
ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  give  us  a  little  more 
time  to  read  that  wonderful  prose  that 
you  get  out  over  there  so  perhaps  we 
can  participate  more  meaningfully  In 
the  discussion  of  this  most  important 
matter. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
distinguished  gentlemsm  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  find  that 
these  printed  hearings  wUl  be  good 
reading  from  now  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  sure  they  will,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  and 
I  am  sure  all  of  the  other  434  Members  of 
the  House  would  like  to  read  It  before 
we  vote  on  the  bill  rather  than  after. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17575)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTiareowsKi).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  designates  as  C^halrman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  and  re- 
quests the  genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Prick)  to  temporarily  assume  the  chair. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  17575,  with 
Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois  (Chairman  pro 
tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Roonet) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  making  appropriaUons  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1971  contains 
a  total  In  new  obllgational  authority  of 
$3,106,956,500,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
$136,948,500  in  the  total  amount  of  the 
budget  estimates.  The  amoimt  allowed 
Is  an  Increase,  however,  of  $574,087,800 
over  the  total  appropriated  to  date  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  following 
table  Is  a  r6sum6  of  the  committee's 
action:  ~ 


Bill  compirad  with — 


Department  or  iiency 
0) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1970 

(enacted  to 

data) 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates  o( 

new  (obliga- 

tionaO 

auttiority, 

liical  year  1971 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

auttiority 

recommeAoed 

in  the  bin 

(«) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enactec'  tc 

date) 

(5) 


Budget 

estimatti 

o)  new 

(obllgational) 

autttority, 

fiscal  year  1971 

(6) 


Department  of  State ^JM,  132. 100 

Department  ol  Justice »».  738, 000 

Department  of  Commeree 779. 726. 000 

The  J«dc»ry ]21.  ^6.  JW 

Related  agencies 418.246.400 

TlW 2,532.868.700 


;4S2.  S34. 000 

1.127.MQ.0OO 

1.007.170.000 

134.341.600 

&22.  349. 400 


^447.381.800 

1,117.223.000 

949. 203, 000 

132.956,300 

460. 192. 400 


+J43,249,700 

+307. 48S.  000 

+  169.477,000 

+11,930,100 

+41.946,000 


-JS,  152, 200 
-10,287,000 
-57,967,000 
-1.385.300 
-62.157.000 


3,243,905.000      3.106,956.500      +574.087.800        -136.948.500 


Titles  I  and  n  of  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  biU  for  1970  as 
passed  by  the  House  contained  an  addi- 
tional $119,013,200  for  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  covered  by  the 
bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  thus  mak- 
ing the  actual  increase  $455,074,600. 

The  largest  increase  In  this  bill  Is  for 
the  Department  of  Justice.  There  Is  in- 
cluded an  additional  $267,326,000  over 
the  comparable  amoimt  provided  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  is  recommended 
by  the  committee  to  combat  crime,  vio- 
lence, drug  addiction,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, unlawful  exploitation  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  unconscionable  pollution  of 
our  natural  resources. 

The  next  largest  increase  In  the  bill  Is 
for  the  Maritime  Administration.  We 
have  an  increase  of  $194,292,000  in  new 
obllgational  authority  which  we  recom- 
mend. 

Now,  to  proceed  to  the  first  of  the  De- 
partments concerned,  to  wit,  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  total  amount 
recommended  in  the  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  $447,381,000.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  $5,152,200  below  the  total 
amount  of  the  budget  estimates.  How- 
ever, It  Is  an  Increase  of  $43,249,700  In 
new  obllgational  authority  over  the 
amount  appropriated  to  date  for  the  cur- 


rent fiscal  year  and  is  an  Increase  of  $26,- 
678,700  when  the  Increases  included  In 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  1970  as  passed  by  the  House  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  first  of  the  items  and  the  largest 
for  the  Department  of  State  is  that  en- 
tiUed  "Salaries  and  expenses."  There  is 
Included  in  the  biU  the  amount  of  $220.1 
million  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  the-formulaUon  and  execution  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  conduct  of  diplomatic  smd 
consular  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
the  conduct  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
international  organizations,  public  in- 
formation and  related  activities. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  a  decrease  of  $395,600  be- 
low the  appropriation  f«r  the  current 
fiscal  year  when  the  proposed  Pay  Act 
supplemental  Is  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  Is  a  decrease  of  $300,000  below 
the  amount  of  the  budget  estimates. 

The  decrease  below  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  due  to 
employment  reductions  ordered  by  the 
present  and  previous  administrations. 

In  order  to  clear  some  of  the  mislead- 
ing information  disseminated  concern- 
ing the  Passport  Office,  detailed  testi- 
mony was  taken  in  resp^  to  its  staffing. 


This  testimony  appears  at  pages  249 
through  263  of  part  n  of  the  printed 
hearings.  This  testimony  discloses  that 
in  the  past  4  fiscal  years  the  Passport 
Office  not  only  received  every  poeitton 
which  was  requested  of  the  Congress 
by  the  Department  for  that  Office,  but 
also  was  granted  24  positions  over  and 
above  such  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  care  to  yield  now  or  at  a  later 
time? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  the  State  De- 
partment come  out  on  Its  representa- 
tion allowances — the  wining  and  dining 
fund  this  year? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  ExacUy 
the  same  as  It  has  for  the  last  6  years. 
Mr.  GROSS.  A  sum  of  $993,000? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
the  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  price  of  food  and 
drink  did  not  go  up? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Iowa  and  I 
should  be  among  the  first  to  know  that 
it  has  gone  up,  but  we  have  enough  in 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  Just  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  State  Department  Is  well 
taken  care  of  In  what  the  gentleman  has 
described  In  the  past  as  "the  tools  of  the 
trade." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  like  for 
them  to  soberly  pursue  their  duties  as 
we  do  here  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  TUls  Is  part  of  foreign 
policy? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Now,  I  note  that  under  the  educational 
exchange  program.  It  states,  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  for  representation  expenses; 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  entertain- 
ment." What  is  the  difference  between 
representation  allowance  and  official  en- 
tertainment? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yortc.  One  Is  In 
the  United  States,  the  other  Is  abroad. 
The  representation  allowance  Is  for  ac- 
tivities abroad,  and  the  entertainment 
money  is  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  takes  then,  $11,000  to 
provide  for  the  wining  and  dining  for 
those  In  the  educational  program? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No.  As  I 
have  previously  explained  to  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  Iowa,  this  is  the 
Coca-Cola  and  cracker  fund. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  it  is? 
Mr.  R<X)NEY  of  New  York.  These  are 
exchange  students,  you  know,  and  we  do 
not  wine  and  dine  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  will  provide  Coca- 
Cola  and  crumpets,  or  crackers? 

Ii4r.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well.  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  to  go  into  those  de- 
tails. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  But  the  $11,000  is 
for  entertainment  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  to. 
Mr,  GROSS.  Does  not  this  contribute 
to  our  deficit  balance  of  payments  to 
spend  tills  kind  of  money  abroad? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Hardly. 
Mr.  GROSS   Hardly? 
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of  New  Y4rk.  Yes. 

be  getting 


k-k.  I  wUl  be 
shed  gen- 


Mr.  , 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  we  wil 
down  to  the  balance-of -payments  busl 
ness  later  in  this  bill.  I  thought  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  spsnd  14  mil 
lion  a  year  to  promote  toufism  in  the 
United  SUtes,  because  of  the  outflow 
of  money  and  this  seems  ta(  run  rather 
somewhat  counter  to  that.  ; 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yofk.  No.  This 
is  oniy  $11,000.  This  would  |  not  raise  a 
ripple  on  the  pond. 

Mr  GROSS.  E>en  so,  it  ii  $11,000 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Ybrk.  WeU.  I 
will  have  to  concede  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Blr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairmin,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Y 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distin 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard 
to  that  $11,000.  we  have  authorized  more 
than  that  today  out  of  thf  Committee 
on  House  Administration  tci  print  book- 
lets, including  some  for  the  former  Chief 
Justice.  I  do  not  think  tke  items  we 
have  been  talking  about  will  have  much 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  gentleman  frim  Iowa  will 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tiiat  the  tax- 
payer has  been  well  looked  jafter  in  this 
bUl  to  the  extent  of  a  induction  of 
$136,948,500. 

The  next  item  I  would  tike  to  make 
reference  to  is  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commis$ion,  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Here  w0  have  a  con- 
struction item,  and  include<l  therein  is  a 
very  important  $3,800,000  for  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  flood  control  jmprovement 
program  recommended  bv  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tiexas  (Mr.  de 
LA  Oakza)  and  $400,000  iai  the  Tijuana 
River  flood  control.  I 

With  regard  to  the  International  Fish- 
eries Commissions,  the  committee  has 
allowed  the  sum  of  $2,505,300,  which  in- 
cludes $1,352,000  recommended  by  the 
distingiushed  gentleman  fi»om  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cederbkrc)  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission.  I 

Now,  to  get  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, assuming  there  are  no  further  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  what  |we  have  cov- 
ered up  to  now,  the  total] amount  con- 
tained in  the  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  $1,117,223,000,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $267,326,000  over  the  total  ap- 
propriations for  this  Department  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  including  the  funds 
contained  in  titles  I  and  n  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1970, 
as  passed  by  the  House.      ] 

The  largest  increase  is  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  for 
which  a  total  of  $480  million  is  provided 
in  the  bill,  an  increase  of  $212  million 
over  the  current  year's  appropriation. 

The  committee  has  Again  recom- 
mended the  appropriation  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  estfcnates  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  for 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  slid  Dangerous 
Dnigs. 

The  full  amount  of  the  budget  estimate 
has  been  provided  for  th^  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  funds  reqiKsted  for  some 


fence   construction    at   $1.14   an   inch, 
which  the  committee  denied. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  R(X)NEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
administration  requested  $19  million  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  in  effect  to 
apply  science  and  technology  to  improve 
our  criminal  justice  system?  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  in  the  committee  report  it 
was  mandated  that  additional  funds  re- 
quested for  research  and  development 
should  be  used  for  increases  in  the  action 
grant  programs,  which  in  effect  denies 
those  funds  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice? 

Mr.  RCX)NEY  of  New  York.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  action  grant  pro- 
grams are  far  more  important. 

We  need  policemen  to  keep  law  and 
order — and  not  professors  writing  books 
and  creating  expensive  nonproductive 
studies— I  have  a  Ust  of  them  here  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  discuss  them  later 

on. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes,  I  would  be  very 

happy  to. 

Mr.  R(X>NEY  of  New  York.  The  com- 
mittee, mind  you,  has  allowed  the  entire 
amount  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  to  wit,  $480  million. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  just  want  to  make  it 
clear  to  my  colleague  that  while  the  com- 
mittee provides  the  amount  requested  for 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, it  does  not  provide  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice. 

Mr.  R(X)NEY.  of  New  York.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Department  of  JusUce  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  action  of  the  committee  regard- 
ing this  $480  million. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  May  I  simply  point 
out  to  my  colleague  that  the  Attorney 
General  on  March  31  said  that  he  could 
see  the  day  when  the  Institute  would 
receive  10  percent  of  the  funds  of  LEAA, 
which  would  be  in  the  area  of  $48  million. 

His  request  was  only  for  $19  million 
and  this  was  reduced  by  the  action  of 
the  committee  to  $7  million. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No,  $7.5 
million.  Perhaps  some  of  us  speak  to  dif- 
ferent people  and  get  different  impres- 
sions.   

Mr.  SCHEUER.  This  is  a  quote  of 
something  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh,  I  am 
not  denying  the  quote— and  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  not  deliberately  mis- 
quote the  Attorney  CSeneral. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 

man. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Now  we 
shaU  proceed  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  do- 
ing that  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  comment — 
since  this  present  subject  is  dealing  with 


Federal  prisons — would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  the  attempt  to  get  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
construction  of  prison  facilities  at  a  cost 
of  what  was  it?— $64,000  per  inmate. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct — and  there  is  no  money  in  this 
bill  for  that  construction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  stopping  it,  for  any  such 
figure  is  ludicrous. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  de- 
tails of  this.  I  may  say.  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me.  are  to  be  found  in  the 
printed  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  glance  at  the  printed  hearings. 
I  did  not  have  the  chance  to  read  as 
much  as  I  would  have  liked  to,  but  I 
want  to  again  commend  the  committee, 
and  especially  the  chairman,  for  denying 
this  kind  of  expenditure  for  this  purpose. 
I  also  noted  in  the  hearings  that  they 
asked  for — what  was  it — three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  meat  per  day  for  every 
inmate  in  a  federal  prison. 

Mr.  R<X>NEY  of  New  York.  Well  it  ap- 
pears that,  we  must  have  our  penal  pris- 
oners better  fed  than  the  poor  citizens 
who  believe  in  obeying  the  law  who  are 
not  in  prison.  That,  apparently,  is  the 
theory. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  trust  that  the  commit- 
tee denied  them  the  increase  they  asked 
for  this  purpose,  because  this  morning 
I  took  the  time  to  call  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  found  that  the  average 
daily  trimmed  meat  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  less  than  half  a  pound. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  request  for  the 
additional  funds  to  provide  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  meat  for  every  Fed- 
eral prisoner  would  provide  meat  that 
was  less  the  bone,  less  the  gristle,  and 
less  the  fat.  I  say  again  that  the  average 
consumption  of  meat  in  this  country  by 
ova  citizens,  the  daily  per  capita  input 
of  meat,  is  slightly  less  than  a  half  pound 
each.  I  certainly  want  to  again  commend 
the  committee  for  the  denial  of  funds 
for  purposes  of  that  kind.  If  Federal  pris- 
oners were  to  be  better  fed  than  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  particularly 
those  in  the  lower  income  brackets.  It 
would  be  a  pretty  sad  day. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  col- 
loquy with  regard  to  this  subject  Is  to  be 
found  at  pages  1054  and  1055  of  the 
printed  hearings. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  wondered  whether  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Iowa  found  in  the 
hearings  also,  in  addition  to  the  fresh 
meat  that  we  were  asked  to  provide  for 
the  prisoners,  the  fact  that  funds  were 
requested  in  this  bill  to  provide  prisoners 
with  fresh  orange  juice  instead  of 
canned.  I  wonder  if  the  gentlanan  also 
noticed  that  they  requested  two  gymna- 
siums. If  we  give  them  better  than  the 
national  average  in  food,  including  fresh 
orange  juice,  we  may  find  that  when  they 
get  out  of  prison,  things  will  not  be  as 
good  and  they  will  break  the  law  again 
just  to  get  back  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gejitleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  information  is  «is- 
tounding.  It  means  that  I  am  going  to 
have  to  continue  reading  these  hearings 
in  preparation,  I  guess,  for  next  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have 
said  they  would  make  good  reading  for 
the  rest  of  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  found  some  good  read- 
ing up  to  this  point.  I  assume  the  gym- 
nasiums account  for  some  of  the  $64,000 
per  inmate  that  was  requested  in  the 
construction  of  new  facilities. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  am  sorry  but  the  $64,000  is 
for  new  buildings.  This  does  not  include 
the  gymnasiums.  These  were  requested 
from  other  areas.  No,  the  $64,000  suite 
with  fresh  orange  juice  and  fresh  meat 
above  the  national  average  does  not  in- 
clude the  2  gymnasiums. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  without  any  gristle, 
bone  or  fat.  Again  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  action  they  took. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  budget  request  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year 
1971  totals  $1,007,170,000  in  new  budget 
obligational  authority,  for  which  the 
committee  recommends  a  total  of  $949,- 
203,000  in  this  bill.  In  addition,  $194,348,- 
000,  the  amoimt  of  the  budget  estimate, 
is  Included  for  liquidation  of  contract 
authority.  The  total  recommended  is 
$57,967,000  less  than  the  requested  ap- 
propriation. But  there  is  a  net  increase 
of  $129,923,000  over  the  total  appropri- 
ated for  the  current  fiscal  year,  includ- 
ing funds  in  titles  I  and  n  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1970 
that  was  passed  by  the  House.  This  in- 
crease Is  largely  attributable  to  funds  in- 
cluded to  support  the  new  maritime  pro- 
gram. 

As  to  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, the  total  request  for  fiscal 
year  1971  comes  to  $263,000,000.  The 
amount  recommended  in  the  bill  is 
$251,300,000,  a  reduction  of  $11,700,000 
from  the  total  requested.  It  is  an  in- 
crease of  $2,818,000  over  the  1970  appro- 
priation. Including  funds  for  increased 
pay  costs  Included  in  title  n  of  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill  of 
1970,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  see 
if  I  imderstand  exactly  what  the  report 
indicates  in  regard  to  EDA.  Is  it  not  true 
that  fimds  were  transferred  from  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
to  regional  development  programs? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  To  the 
regional  action  planning  commissions,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  To  the  regional  planning 
commissions? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  then,  the 
appropriation  here,  if  we  Included  those 
planning  commissions,  would  result  in  a 
substantially  larger  increase  for  this  area 
of  spending  from  that  the  gentleman 
Indicated? 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There  is 
$29  million  Included  in  this  bill  for  the 
regional   action  planning   commissions. 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes.  And  this  actually  could 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  EDA  as  it 
was  originally  constituted. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  As  it  was 
up  until  this  time,  yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  OflQce  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Salaries  and  Expenses,  the  siun 
of  $1,850,000  is  included  in  the  bill.  This 
amount  is  to  provide  for  expenses  of 
carrying  out  Executive  Order  11458. 
dated  March  5.  1969.  which  established 
the  OfiQce  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise. This  sum  is  the  full  amount  of  the 
revised  budget  request  and  is  $556,000 
more  than  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  including  funds  in  title 
II  of  tlie  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1970,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

There  is  included  the  amount  of 
$4,500,000  for  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

There  is  also  included  the  sum  of 
$196,750,000  in  the  four  appropriation 
items  which  make  up  in  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 

Included  therein,  the  committee  has 
provided — and  I  am  brought  to  say  this 
by  the  very  recent  tragedy  in  Lubbock, 
Tex. — for  a  program  which  will  give  the 
highest  priority  to  the  Nationwide  Nat- 
ural Disaster  Warning  System. 

To  proceed  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, the  fimds  provided  in  the  bill  will 
provide  for  awjroximately  19  new  ships 
by  way  of  construction  subsidies.  It  will 
also  provide  funds  to  keep  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah  sailing  rather  than  to  lay 
it  up. 

If  there  are  no  questions  with  regard 
to  the  judiciary,  I  shall  proceed  to  the 
"Related  agencies." 

There  is  included  $460,192,400  in  new 
operational  authority  for  these  13  agen- 
cies. This  is  a  reduction  of  $62,157,000 
from  the  budget  estimates,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $27,464,000  over  the  total  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
read  the  third  paragraph  on  page  23  of 
the  report: 

The  Committee  Is  at  a  distinct  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  color  television  sets  and  new 
electric  refrigerators  purchased  with  the 
American  taxpayers  dollars,  and  InstaUed  in 
the  private  offices  of  those  In  the  upper 
echelons  of  this  agency,  will  materially  con- 
tribute to  arms  control  and  disarmament 
activities.  The  discussion  in  connection 
therewith  is  set  forth  on  pages  20  and  28  of 
Part  rv  of  the  printed  hearings. 

When  we  got  to  ttiat  and  inquired  as 
to  why  they  would  want  $400  apiece 
brandnew  color  television  sets,  we  were 
informed  that  they  wanted  them  to  hear 
President  Nixon  at  his  press  conferences, 
and  at  that  point  President  Nixon 
had  not  had  a  press  conference  since  last 
January. 

We  did  not  inquire  as  to  what  they 
were  going  to  put  in  the  brand  new 
refrigerators.  I  thought  they  were  pretty 
highhanded  in  doing  what  they  did  and 


using  the  taxpayers'  money  for  such 
purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  they  come  back 
down  to  their  ofi&ces  at  night  to  see  those 
night  press  conferences  on  television? 

Ui.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Now  the 
gentleman  is  asking  me  a  question  I  can- 
not answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  incongruous  to  think 
they  would  liave  to  have  a  color  tele- 
vision set  in  their  offices  downtown  in 
order  to  see  a  night  Presidential  press 
conference. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  They  could 
have  gotten  a  $12  radio  and  heard  it 
over  the  radio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  they  certainly  could. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  But  color 
television  is  highly  interesting. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYli.  The  gentleman  would  admit 
there  are  some  things  to  be  seen  or  color 
television  sets,  and  some  things  which 
could  be  taken  from  the  refrigerator, 
which  could  be  disarming. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  horse 
racing.  I  am  told,  is  very  good  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  in  color. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  living  color. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Also  in- 
cluded In  this  bUl  is  $3.2  miUion.  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimates,  for  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

I  do  not  agree  as  to  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  in  every  re- 
spect, so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  and 
I  am  entitled  to  that  privilege.  They  have 
taken  some  actions  which  did  not  follow 
my  recommendations.  That  is  the  \  rivi- 
lege  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
This  is  a  democratic  subconmiittee.  I  sup- 
ported the  full  amount  for  the  anti- 
tnist  division.  Community  Relations 
Service,  Civil  Rights  Education,  Equal 
Employment  Opportiinity  Commission 
and  for  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  406  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as  re- 
quested by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Now  we  get  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, where  we  have  provided 
$220,290,000  which  Is  an  increase  of  $26,- 
225,000  over  the  total  appropriated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point,  as  to  the 
SBA? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  in  the 
hearings  before  his  subcommittee  get 
into  any  of  the  manipulations  that  have 
been  going  on  in  connection  with  the 
Maine  sugar  Industries  and  the  attempt 
to  go  down  to  Norfolk,  Va.? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  Maine 
sugar  refinery  business  was  the  doing  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  whereas 
the  Old  Dominion  Sugar  business  in  Vir- 
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glni«  ifl  the  doing  or  the  attempted  do- 
ing—let me  put  It  that  way— ol  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee  get 
into  that  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Ydrk.  Yes.  I  am 
not  sure  but  I  have  a  sneaky  Idea  they 
are  not  going  ahead  with  the  lease 
guarantee  for  that  one  in  Virginia.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  more  or  less 
agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr  BOW.  If  the  genUertan  will  yield. 
I  agree  with  my  chairman.  They  probably 

will  not.  J    ,    ^^       ... 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  Yjork.  They  did 
not  know  of  the  fiasco  with  the  Uxpay- 
ers'  money  in  Maine  over  tjie  building  of 
the  sugar  refinery.  i 

Mr  GROSS.  And  esp€<ially  so  when 
there  are  privately  operated  sugar  refin- 
eries excess  to  needs  now.  I 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have  a 
couple  of  big  ones  in  myj  congressional 
district.  There  are  sugar*  refineries  In 
Boston.  There  is  no  reason  to  go  into 
Maine  to  wean  those  down  Easters  away 
from  growing  Maine  potitoes,  to  grow 
sugar  beets  in  competitio4  with  I  do  not 
know  how  many  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New 
the      distingxilshed      ge 

Florida.         

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  no 
about  something  beyond 
particularly  interested  i 

there  is  a  listing  of  the 

Uvities  Control  Board.  Did  they  justify 
their  continued  existence  before  the  com- 
mittee? I  understand  their  jurisdiction 
has  been  greatly  hamp^d.  I  wonder 
what  their  jurisdiction  nqw  is? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  They  have 
practically  no  jurisdiction  at  the  present 
time  As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mrl  Yates)  in  the 
full  committee,  they  ari  in  a  standby 
position. 

We  have  been  told  by  I  administration 
officials,  that  they  wanted  us  to  go  ahead 
with  this  appropriation  because  they 
were  going  to  find  new  duties  for  the 
Board.  I  do  not  know  what  duties  they 
will  find  for  them.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  function  of  this  committee  to  cut 
their  appropriation  out  completely.  We 
have  them  down  to  bar^  bones,  and  we 
do  have  to  pay  salaries  to  the  Presidential 
appointees.  I  ^^  , 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Tdxas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman] 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  T^xas.  At  the  top 
of  page  44  there  is  an  it^m  which  has  to 
do  with  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  Th^  Is  a  total  of 
$14,313,000  Involved  thete.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  C»)mmlssion  hav- 
ing to  do  with  employment  opportunities 
has  been  holding  some  hearings,  the 
third  of  which  Is  schedxiled  for  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  or  about  June  1. 

B4r.  ROONKY  of  Ncf  York.  I  think 
they  are  down  In  Houiton.  Tex.,  right 
now,  because  the  chairfian  tried  to  get 
me  from  Houstoa  and  Iltried  to  call  him 
back  In  Houston  only  y^terday  and  last 
night. 


Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  They  are 
probably  down  there  getting  several 
floors  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  order  to 
house  the  people  who  will  be  there  for 
this  hearing. 

It  is  my  understanding  under  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  that  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  hold  hearings,  and  they 
have  subpena  powers  to  do  so.  on  the 
basis  of  charges  preferred.  In  these  hear- 
ings no  charges  are  preferred,  but  they 
have  a  letter  of  "invitation"  out  to  some 
27,  as  I  recall  it,  businesses  and  labor 
unions  to  come  into  these  hearings  and 
to  bring  their  records,  as  it  is  a  public 
hearing,  and  to  divulge  their  inner  oper- 
ations under  inquiry  and  investigation. 
I  am  wondering  where  the  authority 
comes  to  this  Commission  to  be  holding 
such  hearings.  It  is  an  ultra  vires  pro- 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  was 
one  of  the  items  I  was  referring  to  when 
I  said  that  the  committee  would  not  fol- 
low my  judgment  Insofar  as  the  amount 
recommended  was  concerned.  I  recom- 
mended the  full  amount  requested  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission rather  than  the  $14,313,000  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  I  think  they  are  a  nec- 
essary Commission  and  that  they  pro- 
duce a  lot  of  good  insofar  as  our  minority 
people  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
complaintag,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  about  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
mission I  am  complaining  about  their 
operation.  I  think  they  are  indulging  in 
an  illegal  operation.  These  people  who 
have  been  Invited  to  these  hearings  have 
not  asked  for  my  advice,  and  as  I  said 
the  other  morning  in  the  happy  hour,  in 
a  1 -minute  speech,  I  have  never  been  in 
contact  with  those  people,  I  ended  up 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  only  way 
this  sort  of  an  ultra  vires  proceeding  will 
be  stopped  is  for  people  to  ignore  their 
invitation  and  not  appear.  As  far  as  I 
can  determine  the  law,  they  have  no  au- 
thority to  hold  this  kind  of  hearing. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  They  have 
done  a  lot  of  good,  I  must  say.  Under 
my  friend  Cliff  Alexander  as  chairman 
of  this  Commission,  they  held  hearings 
in  New  York  and  found  out  that  the 
great  New  York  Times,  that  ultrallberal 
newspaper,  had  all  of  about  three  Negro 
reporters  out  of  over  two  hundred  report- 
ers. And  no  Puerto  Rlcan  reporters  at  all. 
Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  point  I  am  making  is  that  if 
they  have  a  complaint  filed  against  any 
business  or  any  labor  organization  or  any 
Individual  and  his  employment  prac- 
tices, that  is  one  thing.  They  do  have 

then there  is  no  question  about  it — the 

right  to  hold  hearings  and  the  subpena 
powers,  duces  tecum  powers,  to  produce 
recortls,  and  make  a  proper  investiga- 

ti(Hl. 

But  where  no  complaint  has  been  filed, 
to  call  people  in  to  open  up  their  records 
at  a  public  hearing  mind  you,  they  do 
not  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  have  any 
such  authority.  To  spend  taxpayers' 
money  to  conduct  this  sort  of  Investiga- 
tion Is  to  me  totally  unreasonable. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  New  York 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  that  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Texas  has 
raised  this  question.  This  is  one  of  those 
items  in  the  biU  with  which,  I  am  afraid, 
my  distinguished  chairman  does  not 
agree.  He  has  very  strongly  supported 
the  items  concerned  with  civil  rights  and 
our  committee  has  overruled  him  at 
times.  But  let  me  tell  you  something 
about  this  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
yield  further,  the  1965  appropriation  was 
$2  250,000.  That  Is  a  lot  of  money.  But 
in  this  pending  bill  there  is  $14,313,000. 
Yet  they  are  complaining  that  we  did  not 
give  them  enough.  In  other  words.  In  a 
6-year  period  this  outfit  has  grown  by 
61/2  times  its  original  size.  Their  author- 
ized strength  has  increased  from  314 
positions  in  1967  to  780  positions  in  1970, 
and  this  will  continue  to  increase.  Yet, 
in  April  of  this  year  they  had  98  va- 
cancies. And,  they  are  still  complaining 
that  we  did  not  give  them  enough  money. 
Perhaps  we  have  given  them  a  little  too 
much  money. 

The  gentleman  raised  some  question 
as  to  what  they  accomplish.  I  would  like 
to  read  a  recent  item  concerning  this 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. I  am  reading  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  reputable  newspaper, 
of  March  10,  1970: 


Telling  Polish  Jokes  about  feUow  employ- 
ees may  be  Ulegal.  An  employer  who  tolerated 
ridicule  of  a  Polish  steelworker's  national 
origin  violated  the  Federal  ban  on  Job  dis- 
crimination, the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Commlaslon  rules.  The  Joke-teUers 
said  the  Polish  worker  was  hypersensitive. 

So,  this  Commission  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  in  that  they  have  found 
that  telling  Polish  Jokes  is  a  violation  of 
the  l&w. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  that  decision.  I  have 
read  a  copy  of  that  alleged  Joke  and  I 
resent  it  very,  very  much  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents  of  Polish  bhrth  and 
descent. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  knew  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  would  because  he  has  a  great 
many  constituents  of  Polish  origin  in  his 
district  and  has  good  reason  to  feel  the 
way  he  does  about  it. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  complaining  about  this 
Commission  alone.  However,  this  opera- 
tion is  most  repugnant  and  most  fla- 
grant I  am  not  complaining  about 
whether  it  is  a  precedent  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  example  of  a  Federal  agency 
encroaching— and  there  la  ah-eady 
enough  encroachment  legally — on  the 
people  of  this  country— by  Federal  agen- 
cies. But  here  Is  an  Invitation  to  every 
Federal  agency  to  go  out  over  this  coun- 
try and  hold  ultra  vires  proceedings 
without  any  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
governed  by  flat  in  this  country,  we 
might  as  well  adjourn  this  Congress  and 
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turn  it  over  to  them,  something  we  have 
already  done  to  a  very  great  degree. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  genUeman  that  the  bill 
makes  available  to  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  approximately 
$400,000  to  carry  on  its  activties.  What 
activities  does  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  carry  on  now  that  the 
courts  have  stripped  it  of  all  its  func- 
tions? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  I 
explained  that  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  thoroughly,  I  thought,  before  the 
full  committee,  and  I  again  referred  to  it 
just  a  while  ago. 

I  am  told  they  have  to  be  kept  in  a 
standby  status. 

Mr.  YATES.  They  are  now  in  moth- 
balls? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes,  moth- 
balls, or  something  like  mothballs. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  the  White  House  has 
asked  for  these  funds? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  sought  to 
get  an  OK  from  the  White  House  to 
eliminate  the  request. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  the  genUeman  is 
correct.  The  Board  has  nothing  to  do. 
It  should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York,  our  chairman,  has  again  given  us 
a  fine  explanation  of  the  details  of  this 
bill.  He  chairs  the  committee  carefully, 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  pro- 
grsuns  supported  by  funds  provided  in  it. 
There  is  htUe  more  to  say  except  to 
highlight  one  or  two  points. 

The  report  indicates,  as  the  Members 
will  notice,  that  the  agencies  included 
have  been  reduced  by  $136,948,500. 1  be- 
Ueve  this  is  a  responsible  reduction,  and 
this  committee  has  generally  recom- 
mended a  substantial  reduction  from  the 
budget  request.  We  have  tried  to  balance 
priorities  in  this  bill,  and  it  represents 
a  compromise.  We  are  not  all  in  agree- 
ment on  each  amount  contained  here- 
in, but  we  are  in  agreement  that  this  is 
a  good  bill.  The  bill  should  be  passed 
without  amendment,  although  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  would  have  pre- 
ferred higher  amounts  for  the  several 
items  in  the  bill  concerned  with  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  Department's 
budget  is  particularly  interesting.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  third  consecutive 
reduction  in  employment.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971  a  total  of  1,675  emidoyees 
will  have  been  removed  from  the  rolls 
of  this  agency.  It  is  to  credit  of  this  com- 
mittee that  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
this  agency  within  the  budget  require- 
ments that  we  have.  And,  it  is  to  State's 
credit  that  they  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  their  responsibilities  with 
this  substauiUal  reduction  in  staff. 


The  bill  also  provides  an  increase  of 
$5  million  for  educational  exchange. 

In  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  we  have 
provided  an  increase  of  $212  million  for 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  full  amount  requested 
by  the  FBI. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  substantial 
increase,  the  full  amount  requested,  for 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  These  funds  should  improve  and 
strengthen  our  national  eCfort  against 
the  continued  increase  in  crime  through- 
out the  country. 

We  have  also  provided,  except  for  the 
fence  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  They  do  an  excellent  job. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
committee  heard  testimony  that  there 
is  a  17 -percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  that  arrived  at  air  and  sea- 
ports last  year.  And,  we  now  have  80,000 
Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States,  who 
will  become  eligible  for  citizenship  during 
the  next  2  years.  This  is  representative 
of  the  increasing  workload  of  this  Agency. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce  we 
have  increased  the  appropriation  for 
ship  construction. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  increased  the  amount  for  this 
purpose  last  year,  but  it  was  deleted  on 
a  point  of  order  because  at  that  time, 
they  were  not  authorized. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  President 
has  signed  the  bill  yesterday.  The  ships 
are  now  authorized  and  we  can  now  build 
them. 

On  this  question  of  ships,  I  again  point 
out  what  I  believe  is  a  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs— that  the  American  flag  is  no  longer 
flying  in  the  Atlantic  and  on  many  of  the 
seas  of  the  world  on  passenger  ships. 

We  have  beautiful  passenger  ships  tied 
up  in  stors^e  and  I  hope  that  in  next 
year's  bill  we  can  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  assist  in  returning  these  pas- 
senger ships  to  active  service.  There  is 
no  justifiable  reason  why  one  can  see 
Soviet  passenger  ships,  but  no  American 
vessels  in  the  Port  of  Montreal  or  many 
other  ports  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  is  tied  up — the  Argentine  and 
Brazil  are  tied  up.  The  Constitution,  the 
Independence  and  the  Atlantic  are  tied 
up,  and  I  could  name  others. 

We  have  only  two  ships  on  the  Pa- 
cific that  I  know  are  still  in  operation — 
the  Clewland  and  the  Wilson.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  for  this  coimtry  that  most 
of  our  passenger  ships  are  no  longer  in 
service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  in  the  hearings 
on  Business  and  Defense  Service  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce, 
you  had  before  you  one  William  D.  Lee, 
who  wanted  eight  new  positions  and  a 
$100,000  increase,  apparently,  to  "de- 
velop a  unique  base  of  information  on 
U.S.  consumption  and  trade  of  manu- 
factured goods." 
Now  just  what  does  that  mean? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  tell 
the  genUeman  what  it  means.  But  I  can 
tell  the  genUeman  this — they  got  abso- 


lutely nothing.  Does  that  help  to  answer 
your  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  and  other  requests 
from  this  genUeman  indicate  the  com- 
mittee was  completely  justified  in  giving 
him  noUiing. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  what  he  got. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
it  is  somewhat  unclear  from  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  report,  it  appears 
that  the  committee  has  refused  to  ap- 
prove any  increase  in  funding  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice,  the  research  and 
development  arm  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  House-Senate 
conference  approved  $7.5  million  for  the 
Institute.  This  was  considerably  less  than 
was  requested,  and  I  opposed  that  action. 
For  fi-scal  year  1971,  the  Department  of 
Justice  requested  $19  million  for  the  third 
year  of  operation  of  the  Institute.  The 
Appropriations  Committee,  while  ap- 
proving the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
request  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Administration,  said: 

The  additional  funds  requested  for  research 
and  development  shaU  be  used  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  action  g^ant  program. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committeee  is  sajang,  although  we  ap- 
prove of  a  huge  increase  in  funds  to  fight 
crime,  we  will  not  provide  1  cent  more 
than  last  year's  amount  for  criminal  re- 
search and  development. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  appeared 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee that  was  considering  the  authoriza- 
tion for  LEAA  and  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion about  the  National  Institute,  he 
stated: 

To  a  great  extent,  the  field  of  criminal 
justice  Is  an  uncharted  field.  Hopefully,  the 
Institute  will  provide  us  with  the  beacon 
and  the  way. 

He  added,  and  I  am  paraphrasing: 

One  of  the  functions  that  the  Institute 
can  be  most  hopeful  with  is  to  evaluate 
bow  LEAA '8  money  is  being  spent  to  insure 
that  their  programs  are  worth  the  money 
and  to  Insure  that  they  produce  the  results 
that  we  expect.  ...  In  the  field  of  proba- 
tion and  parole,  especially,  we  need  addi- 
tional statistics  and  study.  It  is  through 
a4>propriate  studies  .  .  .  that  the  Institute, 
if  it  is  properly  funded  and  properly  di- 
rected, can  go  a  long  way  in  this  total  over- 
all program. 

The  Institute's  research  program  for 
the  present  fiscal  year,  through  June 
1970,  encompasses  the  follovnng  areas  of 
inquiry:  First,  the  development  of  new 
equipment  and  hardware  such  as  bur- 
glary alarm  systems;  improved  personal 
radios  for  foot  patrolmen;  equipment 
to  provide  improved  night  vision:  and 
equipment  to  allow  for  the  remote  detec- 
tion of  the  presence  of  narcotics: 
second,  the  development  of  improved 
communications  for  reporting  crime; 
third,  the  development  of  improved 
criminal  identification  procedures  such 
as  voice  prints,  and  advanced  tech- 
niques in  the  field  of  fingerprints; 
fourth,  the  study  of  recidivism;  fifth, 
studies    in    the    fields    of    corrections. 
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riot  control,  and  civil  disonlers:  orga- 
nized crime;  narcotics;  andi  white  col- 
lar crime. 

These  are  only  a  partial  lifting  of  the 
kinds  of  things  the  Institulje  has  been 
doing,  and,  Mr.  Chairman.  1 1  sincerely 
believe  that  we  in  the  Coni«ss  will  be 
making  a  serious  mistake  if  we  add  funds 
for  action  grants  to  the  Statfs  and  cities 
without  providing  the  reseaich  and  de- 
velopment necessary  to  support  intelli- 
gent expenditure  of  the  action  money. 

I  just  want  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
in  your  opinion  there  is  in  the  $480  mil- 
lion appropriation  an  intention  to  limit 
the  National  Institute  so  tliat  none  of 
these  fimds  would  be  available  to  it? 

Mr.  BOW.  This  question  «ras  brought 
up  by  the  gentleman  fromi  New  York 
with  our  chairman,  and  s4^eone  was 
speaking  at  the  table  so  th^t  I  did  not 
hear  what  my  chairman  haid  to  say  on 
this  issue.  I  would,  therefo*.  prefer  to 
yield  to  my  chairman  to  4'^wer  your 
Question. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Y( 
more  than  enough  carried 
within  the  $480  million,  to  provide  for 
this  so-called  Institute. 

There  is  $7.5  million  included  and  they 
not  entitled  to  a  nickel  more^ 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  that  ansi*er  the  gen- 
tleman's question — there  Is  $7.5  million 
provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCXORY.  In  my  opinion,  that 
would  not  be  enough. 

The  Attorney  General  gave  very  em- 
phatic testimony  in  behalf 
stitute.  The  administration 
$19  million.  I  would  hop< 
amount  might  be  available 
$480  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  prefer  t^  yield  again 
to  my  chairman  on  this  issu<  l 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Ydrk. 
like  to  refer  to  page  915  of 
hearings.  As  printed  at  that  page,  the 
following  colloquy  took  place : 

Mr.  RooN«T.  I  will  «sk  once  again,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Institute.  Just  what  have  you  de- 
veloped to  date  of  any  slgniflca  nt  value? 

This  is  after  spending  $1C  million — 
Mr.  HocovDf .  As  to  something  which  can  be 
presented  In  lU  physical  foni  and  opera- 
tional, sir.  there  is  no  such  lt«cn  or  no  such 
device.  What  there  Is,  Is  promise. 
Mr.  Rooirrr.  Thank  you,  gent  lemen. 

So  the  committee  decided  that  we 
would  turn  over  the  $480  m  llion  for  the 
purpose  of  real  law  enf orcei  nent  to  meet 
the  problem  of  crime  in  tlie  streets  in 
this  country. 

VLt.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield  furthei 
brief  statement,  then  I  shall  close- 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  th»  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  seems  i  o  me  we  are 
very  deficient  in  authorizing  funds  for 
research  in  the  extremely 


volatile  and 
critical  area  of  crime.  I  sliould  like  to 
point  out,  if  I  may.  that  on  the  agenda 
for  the  work  of  the  Natioial  Institute 
just  this  year,  the  current  rear,  there  is 
the  development  of  new  e<^pment  and 
hardware,  such  as  burgla*  alarm  sys- 
tems. Improved  personal  radios  for  foot 
patrolmen,   equipment   to   provide   im- 
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proved  night  vision,  equipment  to  detect 
the  presence  of  narcotics,  and  a  great 
many  other  subjects. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  may  Insert 
this  information  in  the  Record.  I  have 
no  objection  to  his  doing  this.  What  we 
have  done  is  to  provide  money  to  fight 
crime  in  the  streets.  That  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  research  these 
things.  We  have  spent,  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  spend,  a  substantial  amount 
on  research.  The  question  is  how  much. 

I  believe  we  also  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  extent  of  crime  on  the  streets  that 
exists  today.  This  is  also  Important.  We 
have  already  spent  significant  amounts 
of  moneys  on  research. 

There  Is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  At  times  my  distinguished 
chairman  has  been  accused  of  not  rec- 
ommending enough  money  for  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service — a  Department 
of  Justice  program  concerned  with  racial 
problems.  As  a  matter  of  record,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney), 
has  worked  to  obtain  as  much  for  the 
Commimlty  Relations  Service  as  he  pos- 
sibly could.  He  was  for  approving  the  full 
request.  But  some  people  have  still  com- 
plained that  he  does  not  do  enough.  One 
of  those  who  has  attacked  him  on  this 
subject  Is  the  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  Ramsey  Clark.  This 
is  much  to  my  surprise,  because  whenever 
Mr.  Clark  appeared  before  the  committee 
he  was  treated  very  well  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  So  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark  com- 
plaining about  the  chairman  not  provid- 
ing enough  for  the  Community  Relations 
Service.  We  therefore  took  a  close  look 
at  their  request  and  our  committee  re- 
duced the  request  over  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Rocket. 

Now  a  very  Interesting  thing  has  de- 
veloped. Although  Mr.  Clark  may  have 
been  very  interested  in  full  funding  of 
the  Commxmity  Relations  Service,  $5,200 
was  used  from  that  fund  to  paint  his 
portrait  to  hang  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment halls.  Instead  of  being  used  to  re- 
solve and  prevent  racial  disorder  that  he 
was  so  interested  In,  $5,200  was  used  to 
paint  his  portrait.  I  believe  this  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  has  attacked  our  chairman,  and  I 
r>oint  out  that  these  funds  were  not  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  ap- 
propriated, but  for  the  purpose  of  paint- 
ing Ramsey  Clark's  portrait. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.    BURKE   of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  On  page 
25  of  the  report  the  statement  is  made 
that — 

The  sum  of  »550.000  Is  Included  In  the  bill 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Special 
Representatives  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

Then  later  down  on  the  same  page  we 
find  that  $3,845,000  is  provided  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  also  the  trade 
negotiator. 


The  major  responsibility  of  this  Com- 
mission is  to  assess  the  impact  of  foreign 
trade  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  countries  on  domestic  industries 
and  to  provide  reports  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public  on  these 
matters. 

I  was  wondering  if  in  the  hearings 
either  the  trade  negotiators  or  the  Tariff 
Commission  Indicated  why  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  something  about  the  ter- 
rific drop  in  our  trade  balance.  In  1965, 
we  had  a  trade  surplus  of  over  $7  bil- 
lion, and  in  the  year  1969,  the  trade 
surplus  will  be  $1,300,000,000.  If  that 
continues  going  down  at  the  present  rate, 
in  1975  we  will  have  a  trade  minus  bal- 
ance of  about  $5  billion.  What  are  they 
doing  with  the  money  we  are  giving 
them? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  committee  was  very 
concerned  about  this  issue  and  went  Into 
it  in  great  detail,  just  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman's  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  also  studied  this  problem.  We 
have  expressed  our  concern  and  provided 
funds  to  study  the  problem.  I  am  not 
convinced  these  organizations  have  done 
as  much  as  they  should,  and  I  believe 
they  ought  to  be  doing  more  on  this  is- 
sue. Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that 
they  have  had  sufficient  funds.  Funds 
have  not  been  the  problem. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  one  ob- 
servation. On  the  textile  trade  there  is 
an  Imbalance  of  $200  million,  and  in  the 
shoe  industry  an  imbalance  of  $1,400,- 
000,000,  for  a  total  imbalance  of  $1,- 
600.000.000  in  these  two  industries,  so  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
have  these  Tariff  Commission  and  trade 
negotiation  people  come  forward  with 
some  testimony  about  actually  what  they 
really  are  doing  with  the  money  we  are 
giving  them. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
concerned  about  the  textile  and  shoe  in- 
dustries. I  am  concerned  about  the  bear- 
ing industry,  the  steel  industry,  and  the 
ceramic  industry.  Ceramic  wall  tile  is 
a  very  important  industry  in  my  area 
and  they  have  been  having  trouble.  The 
other  day  the  World  Bank  provided  a 
loan  to  the  Philippines  to  expand  their 
tile  industry.  Little  of  this  Is  sold  In  the 
Philippines;  most  of  it  Is  shipped  here. 
What  we  are  doing  is  establishing  plants 
around  the  world  through  the  assistance 
of  international  banks,  so  that  foreign 
countries  can  manufacture  articles  to 
send  back  here,  compete  with  our  Indus- 
try, and  put  our  people  out  of  work.  I 
believe  it  is  also  happening  in  the  shoe 
and  textile  industries. 

It  is  time  we  became  alert  to  this  prob- 
lem and  exercise  our  responsibility  in  the 
House.  I  quite  agree  with  the  concern 
of  the  gentleman,  and  we  will  ask  the 
Commission  about  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  should  be  realized  that  the  first 
of  these  two  items,  the  Special  Repre- 
sentatives for  Trade  Negotiations,  is  a 
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creature  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whereas  the  Tarlfl  Commission  is 
a  creature  not  only  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  afraid  they  are  just  waiting 
until  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  does  something  about  the 
problems  of  the  textile  and  shoe  indus- 
tries. I  am  now  confident  we  are  going 
to  have  some  needed  legislation  out  of 
the  Ways  and  Meams  Committee. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  may  say  I  asked  the  question 
to  find  out  if  they  are  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities,  and  so  far,  according  to 
the  reports  and  the  testimony  we  are 
getting  this  week  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  there  seems  to  be 
some  laxity  on  the  i>art  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  this 
problem  of  textiles  and  shoe  manufac- 
ture Is  In  good  hands  when  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  MassEu:husetts. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  this 
problem  is  in  good  hands  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  agree  also  that, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  a  creature  of  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  sets  Import  duties  and 
tariffs.  This  is  our  responsibility.  We  es- 
tablished the  Tariff  Commission,  but  over 
the  years  much  of  their  authority  has 
been  taken  away  and  given  to  the  execu- 
tive depsu-tment.  I  think  this  is  wrong. 
There  should  be  a  strong  Tariff  Commis- 
sion assigned  this  responsibility.  The 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  setting 
tariffs.  I  hope  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee will  do  that. 

I  hope  our  committee  will  go  into  the 
question  of  what  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  doing  and  why. 

I  am  concerned  that  there  appears  to 
be  an  overlapping  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission making  the  same  studies  and 
along  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  on  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

As  long  as  we  are  discussing  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  I  believe  we  might 
briefly  discuss  the  problem  of  cutting  off 
exports  of  nonstrategic  materials.  Our 
committee  has  steadfastly  opposed  this 
type  of  activity.  For  the  last  few  years  I 
thought  the  Department  was  in  full 
agreement  with  us. 

You  may  recall  that  4  or  5  years  ago 
they  cut  off  exports  of  walnut  logs  and 
hides.  We  have  never  completely  re- 
gained that  market.  But,  only  about  a 
week  ago,  they  annoimced  another  sus- 
pension of  exports  of  hides.  Apparently 
they  are  starting  another  drive  to  cut  off 
the  export  of  nonstrategic  material. 

I  believe  the  members  of  our  commit- 
tee are  pretty  well  agreed  that  cutting  off 
exports  also  very  drastically  affect  the 
balfince  of  payments  and  is,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  inexcusable. 
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Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  goitleman  for 
his  contributkm. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  know  this  bill  funds  the  regional 
development  programs.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  vrith  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
regional  program,  and  I  know  of  their 
fine  work.  I  want  to  commend  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member,  the  chairman,  and 
the  subcommittee  for  funding  of  this 
regional  program. 

In  this  day  of  enviroimiental  problems, 
I  commend  the  committee  for  its  fore- 
sight. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gaiOeman  for 
his  statement. 

(Mr.  CELLER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RooNXT  of  New  York)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tiie  Record)  . 

Mr.  CJELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tm- 
derstand  that  this  appropriations  bill 
provides  $480  million  in  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  pro- 
gram was  authorized  in  enabling  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  Congress  in  1968. 
Under  the  terms  of  that  legislation,  fund- 
ing authority  is  limited  in  amoimt  and 
duration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  grant-in-aid  program 
to  the  States  and  cities  requires  statu- 
tory authority  for  fiscal  1971  and  suc- 
ceeding years. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  held  12  days  of 
hearings  concerning  the  administrative 
structure  of  tWs  grant-in-aid  program 
as  well  as  the  amount  needed  for  future 
fimding.  This  subcommittee  now  has 
imder  executive  consideration  the  for- 
mulation of  its  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  subcommittee, 
and  subsequently  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  will  favorably  report  legisla- 
tion authorizing  fiscal  1971  appropria- 
tions on  the  order  of  $750  million  in 
place  of  the  $480  million  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  appropriations  bill  before 
us.  If  this  greater  amount  of  Federal  ap- 
propriations is  xiltimately  approved  by 
the  Congress — and  such  an  increase  in 
Federal  financial  commitment  today  ap- 
pears essential  if  we  are  effectively  to 
control  and  curb  crime  in  our  streets — I 
know  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  a  request 
for  additional  funds. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rooney)  for  yielding  and  I  commend 
him  and  his  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  committee  for  their  work  on  H.R. 
17575 — esp>ecially  the  appropriation  un- 
der title  m  for  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  8upp(»t  this  measure 
which  mxproprlates  $199.5  million  for 
ship  construction  In  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
is  an  Important  and  necessary  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Last  year,  we  authorized  $145  million 
for  this  program,  yet,  we  actually  spent 
only  $15  million.  This  was  hardly  enough 
to  sustain,  much  less  upgrade,  our  sag- 
ging Merchant  Marine. 

Ccxigress  must  insure  that  the  United 
States  regains  its  position  of  maritime 
preeminence.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  position  has  declined.  Our  mer- 
chant fleet  has  deteriorated  to  a  degree 
shocking  for  a  nation  so  dependent  on 
the  seas  as  we  are  for  national  security 
and  economic  prosperity.  Two-thirds  of 
the  fleet  is  over  20  years  old.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  entire  UJ3.  fleet — includ- 
ing (jovemment-owned  ships  in  the  re- 
serve fleet — is  22  years. 

With  this  bill,  we  are  signaling  a  move- 
ment toward  revitalizing  our  shipbuild- 
ing industry.  Nineteen  new  ships  will  be 
constructed  in  U.S.  yards.  The  effects  on 
the  U.S.  economy  when  ships  are  con- 
structed abroad  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
report  recently  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Shipbuilders.  This  report 
shows  what  happens  every  time  a  $20 
million  ship  is  built  abroad,  instead  of 
in  an  American  shipyard.  According  to 
the  council.  American  industry  loses  at 
least  $60  million  worth  of  business;  $14.4 
million  tax  dollars  are  lost;  American 
woricers  lose  $9.7  million  in  wages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  with  this 
bill ;  however,  we  must  proceed  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  if  we  intend  to  regain  our  po- 
sition of  maritime  preeminence.  In  the 
next  few  years,  we  will  witness  the  de- 
activation of  many  of  our  (dder,  obso- 
lete ships.  These  ships  must  be  replaced 
with  the  most  modem  and  efficient  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  ROONETY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  answer  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man by  saving  that  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  would  furnish  a  subsidy  to  build 
at  the  rate  of  30  ships  a  year  rather 
than  the  19  ships  provided  for  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Our 
goal  for  the  next  10  years  is  the  con- 
struction of  300  ships  and,  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  I  was  hoping  for 
30  new  ships  in  fiscal  year  1971.  However. 
I  feel  that  this  bin  is  a  constructive  step 
in  the  right  direction  &nA  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  diligence  and  hard 
work. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  YoA.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Schetjer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  later  on 
which  would  In  effect  reinstate  the  In- 
tent of  the  administration,  expressed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  that  of  the  $480 
million  allocated  to  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  $19  mil- 
lion be  applied  to  research  and  develop- 
ment and  to  the  application  of  existing 
technology  to  our  criminal  Justice  sys- 
ton.  Let  me  say,  In  quotes.  "The  transfer 
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Republican 
we  have 
iaw  enforce- 


of  technology  and  other  scientific  devel- 
opments to  applications  within  the 
criminal  Justice  system." 

Oiu:  good  colleague  on  th 
side.  Mr.  Bow.  said  he    " 
wasted  a  lot  of  money  on 
ment  research.  The  fact  is  |we  have  not 
even  started  yet 

Mr.    BOW.    Mr.    Chai 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  t 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  you  unde 
say  that  I  thought  we  ha^ 
money.  I  should  like  to  co 
pression.  My  point  Is  that 
are  supporting  oiough  re; 
at  the  level  recommended 


In.   will   the 

the  gentle- 

tood  me  to 
wasted  the 
ect  this  Im- 
I  believe  we 
rch  In  1971 
ly  the  com- 
mittee. A  substantial  amiunt  of  this 
kind  of  research  has  bee4  done.  Cer- 
tainly not  all  of  it  was  waited. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thanld  the  gentle- 
man for  that  clarification,    i 

I  do  not  know  where  it  has  been  done, 
but  the  fact  is  it  has  not  l^een  done. 

The  fact  is  that  our  lawl  enforcement 
systems  are  still  operating  in  the  quill 
pen  era.  We  have  not  beivm  to  apply 
the  science  technology  we]  have  devel- 
oped for  our  space  and  military  efforts 
and  our  industrial  plants  to  the  business 
of  law  enforcement.  We  heard  some  snide 
remarks    made    that    law  I  enforcement 
should  be  run  by  cops  ana  not  by  pro- 
fessors. Of  course,  it  should  be  run  by 
police  professionals,  but  ttie  people  in 
our  country  who  are  most  eager  for  im- 
proved law  enforcement  equipment  and 
techniques  are  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessionals themselves.  Thiy  are  crying 
for  help  and  deluging  the!  National  In- 
stitute for  Criminal  Justicf  for  research 
projects  that  will  help  thfcm  to  do  the 
Job  better.  I  suggest  to  t^e  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommitteei   that  it  was 
these  so-called  professorsl  working  for 
IDA,  the  Institute  for  IDefense  Analysis, 
who  developed  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
fantastically  sophisticated  science  tech- 
nology that  we  use  in  tlie  military.  It 
was  these  so-called  profefsors  who  de- 
veloped our  space  travel,  and  it  is  the 
same  so-called  professors,  in  quotation 
marks,  again  who  can  a^ply  our  fan- 
tastic science  and  technokife^  to  the  busi- 
ness   of    making    the    policeman's    Job 
easier,  safer,  and  more  eff^tive.  We  are 


in  the  gas  liight  era  of  laW  enforcement, 
and  we  ought  to  give  our! police  profes- 
sionals. 400,000  of  them  in  this  coun- 
try, the  benefits  of  every  kind  of  science 
technology  in  our  power  io  they  can  do 
their  Job  the  way  they  and!  we  want  them 
to  do  it.  I 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McCloit). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chapman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  too  want  to  spc«k  on  the  subject  of 
funds  for  the  National  Ipstitute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Crlmiilal  Justice.  As 
the  author  of  the  amendment  which  re- 
sulted in  this  Institute.  I  want  to  re- 
mind the  Members  thati  this  was  in- 
deed the  action  of  the  Congress.  This 
was  an  amendment  whlph  we  in  the 
House  put  into  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
of  1968.  We  did  it  becailse  we  wanted 


to  provide  the  leadership,  the  guidance 
and  the  direction  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  around  the  coun- 
try. We  were  convinced  then  that  this 
was  an  appropriate  Federal  role.  Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  want  a  Federal  police 
force.  However,  the  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  the  best  talents  to  de- 
vote time  and  study  to  the  solution  of 
problems  connected  with  criminal  Jus- 
tice and  then  disseminate  the  results 
of  the  studies  among  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials.  Also,  we  must 
recognize  that  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  are,  in  the  words  of  the 
Attorney  General,  an  uncharted  field. 
If  we  did  not  have  the  great  research 
facilities  we  have  with  regard  to  health, 
science  and  defense  we  would  not  have 
the  capabiUty  that  we  have  in  those 
fields.  Yet  in  the  field  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice we  are  operating,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  dark.  If  we  want  to  act  responsi- 
bly and  meet  oiir  responsibilities  as  the 
national  lawmaking  body,  we  should 
devote  our  principal  emphasis  to  the 
support  of  the  National  Institute. 

May  I  say  this,  also:  One  of  the  key 
recommendations,  of  the  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  Is  for  support  for  the 
National  Institute.  In  other  words,  local 
law  enforcement  officials  recognize  that 
in  the  performance  of  their  Jobs  they 
need  this  kind  of  a  Federal  facility.  I 
cannot  see  any  logic  or  reason  why  in 
appropriating  funds  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration, 
we  should  restrict  the  Attorney  General 
in  his  use  of  the  funds. 

I  beUeve  he  should  be  allowed  to  use 
the  funds  In  a  manner  which  can  best 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  enforc- 
ing the  criminal  laws  and  in  reducing 
crime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Surely.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  one  of  the  best 
contributions  to  law  and  order  which 
has  been  made  in  a  good  many  days  and 
made  the  other  day  by  the  construction 
workers  In  New  York. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  sure  that  a  lot  of 
people  would  disagree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman.  I  would 
say  this:  I  think  the  National  Institute 
can  perform  a  great  service  in  providing 
ways  and  means  through  which  disorders 
and  disruptive  acts  such  as  have  oc- 
curred in  New  York  and  elsewhere  can  be 
avoided.  In  addition,  the  Institute  can 
provide  instruction  In  the  handling  of 
riots  and  community  relations,  positive 
steps  to  bring  about  law  enforcement, 
not  simply  repression  which  seems  to  be 
on  the  minds  of  some.  It  is  a  broad  field 
requiring  carefxil,  intelligent  and  scien- 
tific study  and  development.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  think  that  this  Federal 
agency  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
provide  a  great  national  service. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
course  will  be  followed.  In  other  words, 
in  my  own  case  I  want  it  known  that 
when  I  vote  for  this  bill  and  the  $480 
million  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  I  am  voting  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  have  the 
right  to  use  the  funds  as  they  see  best. 


including  the  $19  million  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  President  have 
requested  for  the  National  Institute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHEtJKR)  for  his  generous  remarks.  In 
addition.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  principle  and  for  the 
leadership  which  he  has  shown  In  this 
area.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  the  very  useful  and  well-wTitten 
volume  which  he  prepared  on  the  over- 
all subject  of  Improved  law  enforce- 
ment— and  particularly  on  those  chap- 
ters dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ,vlll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should 
be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  the  atmos- 
phere in  this  Nation  today  is  right  for 
the  passage  of  any  type  of  legislation 
that  will  assist  crime-fighting  agencies. 
The  crime  rates  across  this  country  are 
Increasing  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  most  effec- 
tive ingredient  for  suppressing  crime  is 
the  local  law  enforc«nent  agency. 

Federal  funding  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  In  the  past  has  been  used 
In  a  very  responsible  manner  by  the  po- 
lice departments  in  North  Carolina.  Our 
cities  face  the  same  economic  problems 
that  are  plaguing  most  all  metropolitan 
areas  across  the  coimtry,  and  money  from 
local  soxirces  Is  not  available  to  train, 
equip,  and  man  the  police  departments 
so  that  they  might  make  an  effective  dent 
in  the  rising  crime  rate. 

The  $480  million  Included  within  this 
bill  that  is  earmarked  for  State  and 
local  law  enforcement,  is  vitally  needed. 
This  Congress,  to  date,  has  failed  to 
pass  an  effective  anticrlme  bill,  and  crime 
Is  one  of  the  tragic  and  major  issues  of 
the  day.  While  we  are  awaiting  strong 
and  effective  anticrlme  legislation,  the 
least  we  can  do,  as  Representatives  of 
the  people,  is  give  some  financial  assist- 
ance  to  out-of-state  and  local  police 

agencies.        

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  simply  like  to 
congratulate  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  niinoLs  (Mr.  McClory),  for 
the  great  leadership  that  he  has  shown 
In  supporting  this  legislation  at  the  out- 
set. I  think  the  gentleman  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  and  Indeed  of 
the  country. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General 
when  he  appeared  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  March  12  of  this 
year  in  which  he  said : 

The  National  Institute  Is  funding  a  broad 
range  of  research  projects.  These  Involve  law 
enforcement,  the  courts  and  corrections. 
Most  of  these  projecU  relate  to  the  type  cf 
crime  problems  most  prevalent  In  the  cities. 

Now.  it  is  quite  true  that  many  of  these 
projects  have  not  reached  the  stage  of 
fulfillment.  But,  I  have  not  noticed  on 
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the  fioor  of  this  House  anyone  criticiz- 
ing research  and  development  on  Jet 
aircraft  or  space  travel  or  any  of  the 
other  sophisticated  research  programs 
carried  on  by  our  space  and  military 
agencies  just  because  that  at  any  one 
particular  point  in  time  they  are  not 
completed.  They  are  funded  until  com- 
pleted. We  do  not  cut  off  their  funds  in 
the  early  stages  of  develc^ment  because 
they  only  show  promise. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins). 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  for  yielding 
tome. 

I  have  a  few  words  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  con- 
cerning this  bill.  I  think,  by  and  large, 
the  subcommittee  and  Its  chairman  have 
done  a  workmanlike  Job  In  bringing  to 
the  fioor  a  reasonable  appropriation  re- 
quest to  fund  the  activities  covered  im- 
der  the  bill. 

My  remarks,  however,  are  going  to  be 
critical  of  one  aspect  of  it  and  they  are 
Intended  only  to  be  constructive.  I  hope 
they  will  be  supported  by  those  who  can 
hear  my  voice. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  funds  for  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  more  particu- 
larly to  those  sections  dealing  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice.  A  careful  or  even 
a  cursory  review  of  the  bill  Indicates 
that  the  total  sum  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  fimd  its  activities 
has  been  recommended  in  the  bill.  But 
I  think  everyone  here  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  within  this  total  fimd 
there  has  been  some  shufBlng  of  priori- 
ties, that  the  committee  did  not  recom- 
mend some  of  the  things  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  but  increased 
other  item^  that  were  not  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  large  increase  provided  this  year 
is  to  fund  the  activities  of  LEAA. 

A  part  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  Is  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  is  a  product  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  many  of  my  friends 
here  on  the  floor  today  participated  In 
the  development  of  that  act. 

Many  will  recall  that  we  felt  in  the 
committee,  and  It  was  later  ratified  and 
confirmed  here  on  the  fioor,  that  there 
was  a  need  for  some  separate  agency  to 
help  the  units  of  law  enforcement  develop 
techniques  to  do  their  Job.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  pump  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars Into  the  States  on  a  grant  block  basis 
someone  must  give  giudance  to  the  States 
to  see  that  their  efforts  are  not  dupli- 
cated; to  see  that  money  is  not  wasted 
on  needless  projects,  and  to  give  them 
gxildance  on  new  techniques,  new  tech- 
nologies, new  weaponry,  new  ways  In 
which  to  enforce  the  law.  We  all  agree 
with  that.  The  agency  to  perform  that 
function  is  the  National  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice.  It  requested  $19  million 
to  carry  on  Its  activities.  The  Attorney 
General  requested  $19  million  to  carry 


on  the  activities  of  that  agency.  Mr.  Ro- 
govin.  Director  of  LEAA,  requested  $19 
million  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  that 
agency. 

Mr.  Ruth,  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, requested  $19  million.  Everybody 
agrees.  But  the  subcommittee  did  not 
agree.  The  testimony  of  the  subcommit- 
tee dealing  with  this  subject  covers  only 
a  page  or  two,  and  I  question  whether 
or  not  the  subcommittee  has  considered 
the  matter  in  the  depth.  They  have  cut 
It  back  to  $7.5  million. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  they  have  denied. 
Refer  if  you  will  to  page  874  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  let  me  tell  you  what  the  sub- 
committee feels  this  agency  should  not 
do.  It  should  not  conduct  additional  re- 
search to  the  tune  of  $3  million  on  the 
development  of  weapons  systems.  Have 
not  the  tragic  incidents  of  the  last  few 
days  indicated  that  the  police  need  an 
Innovative  and  more  appropriate  weap- 
ons system  for  riot  control?  They  have 
indicated  the  money  should  not  be  spent 
to  develop  voice  print  techniques,  ve- 
hicle sensors,  narcotics  sensors.  All  of 
these  things  are  needed. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  only  part. 
I  ask  you  to  refer  to  pages  874  and  875  to 
indicate  what  this  subcommittee  has  in- 
dicated should  not  be  spent. 

Well,  what  to  do  about  It?  Our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
will  at  the  appropriate  time  offer  an 
amendment.  The  amendment  deserves 
support.  It  does  not  Increase  the  total 
spending  In  this  bill.  It  merely  indicates 
that  of  the  $480  million,  $19  million  of  it, 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  of  LEAA,  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute,  be 
allocated  for  these  research  functions.  It 
is  an  entirely  reasonable  amendment,  and 
deserves  your  support. 

If,  however,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
this  amendment  fails,  I  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  when  this 
matter  goes  to  conference,  will  review  his 
position  on  this  subject  and  wlU  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  removing  the  re- 
strictive language  contained  In  the  report 
which  prohibits  additional  spending  for 
necessary  research  in  this  field. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  support  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ScHxuER)  for  the  good  of  law  en- 
forcement in  this  country. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
days  ago  I  noticed  a  picture  in  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  of  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  William  O.  Doug- 
las, who  was  pictured  In  the  driveway 
of  his  home  beside  an  automobile  with 
a  license  plate  indicating  it  was  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicle.  I  called  the 
General  Services  Administration  and 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Douglas  apparently 
has  on  call  a  Government-owned  auto- 
mobile, and  driver,  to  transport  him  from 
home  to  work,  and  from  work — if  you 
can  call  it  that — to  his  home  again. 

I  Just  wondered  what  sort  of  practice 
is  going  on — if  it  has  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee — whether  au- 


tomobiles are  being  supplied  to  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  who,  at  $60,000  a 
year,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  aUe 
to  furnish  their  own  transportation  Just 
as  Members  of  Congress  and  most  of 
the  other  Government  employees  have 
to  do. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  bill — and  I 
ask  either  the  chairman  or  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee — is  there 
anything  in  this  bill  to  provide  auto- 
mobiles for  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  other  than  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
I  know,  is  furnished  an  automobile. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There 
was  a  request  for  $600  a  year  per  auto- 
mobile to  lease  eight  automobiles  and 
that  Item  is  not  included  in  this  bill. 
That  has  been  denied. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  again  thank  and  com- 
mend the  chsdrman  and  the  committee 
for  turning  down  this  request.  I  say  again 
that  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  paid  sufilclently  to  provide  their  own 
transportation.  I  hope  that  the  CSeneral 
Services  Administration  will  see  to  it 
that  the  vehicles  which  they  oi>erate  are 
not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  at 
least  that  one  has  been,  and  api>arently 
is  being  used. 

I  note  imder  Mutual  Education  and 
Cultural  ExchangeTfoF-which  the  cookie 
pushers  wanted  $40  inllli^==^=BBd~X_do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  committee 
gave  to  them — that  there  are  some  out- 
standing examples  of  expenditure.  For 
example,  an  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  Univeristy  of  Minnesota  went 
to  Kiev  University  In  Russia  last  fall 
to  study  and  I  quote  "Dneiper  River 
Trade,  Seventh  to  Fourth  Centuries 
B.C." 

I  note  we  are  pajrlng  the  freight  for  a 
University  of  Mlimesota  professor  to 
spend  6  weeks  at  the  Leningnul  Uni- 
versity making  recordings  of  "eye  move- 
ments," whatever  that  is. 

Then  there  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  linguistics  at  the  Inter- American  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico  who  has  been  paid 
to  study  "intonation  among  Soviet  lin- 
guists" at  Leningrad  University. 

Then  there  is  also  a  Cornell  University 
associate  history  professor  who  was  sent 
to  Leningrad  University  this  year  to  study 
the  "characteristics  of  Russian  civil  ser- 
vants from  1750  to  1860." 

Now  what  In  the  world  are  we  doing 
raiding  the  taxpayers  to  send  these  peo- 
ple to  Russia,  and  why  are  we  sending 
them  over  there  for  purposes  of  this 
kind? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  entire  program 
has  been  looked  at  by  our  subcommittee 
very  hard.  We  cut  them  in  past  years.  We 
think  the  new  administrator  is  doing  a 
very,  very  good  Job  and  so  this  year 
we  went  along  with  an  increase. 

As  to  these  specific  instances,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to 
know  of  their  Importance  to  the  aca- 
demic ctMnmunity  or  to  the  students  who 
may  be  studying  under  these  professors. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  destingulshed  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wU\  yield,  I  think  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  Increase  In  the  funds 
for  this  mutual  education  exchange  pro- 
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gram  1b  the  fact  that  we  hare  a  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  In  charge  of 
the  program  named  John  Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson  seems  like  a  down-to- 
earth  sort  of  gentleman.  We  are  ex- 
pressing, by  Increasing  thte  appropria- 
tion, our  confidence  In  Mr.;  Richardson, 
that  he  Is  going  to  do  a  g<>od,  sensible, 
worthwhile  job.  I  do  not  b<lieve  we  will 
have  to  worry  about  any  riore  obscene 
or  pornographic  plays  being  sent  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  am  not  particularly 
concerned  in  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
Mr.  Richardson.  This  soun([s  to  me  like 
a  nice  vacation  trip  to  Russ  a — a  foreign 
Jxinket  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  ROO>fEY  of  New  York.  They  are 
nice  trips,  of  course  they  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
down-to-earthness  of  Mr.  Richardson. 
but  I  do  know  this  kind  of  I  uslness  costs 
money. 

I  do  know  that  this  is  taxp  ayers'  money 
that  is  being  spent,  and  I  ai  i  a  little  sur- 
prised that  the  committee  w  )uld  increase 
the  appropriation  in  view  ol  the  uses  for 
some  of  the  money  apparently  will  be 
wasted. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  "Sork.  I  think 
that  there  were  much  nicef  trips  when 
we  had  the  United  States,  the  America, 
the  Corutitution,  and  the  tndependence 
on  the  North  Atlantic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  apparently  these 
are  not  a  hardship  assigniBent. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoik.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  else  they  would  not  be 
taking  off  in  the  numbers  t|hey  are,  and 
I  have  read  only  a  few  of  t^ese  from  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  tork.  This  is 
first  class. 

Mr.  0R06S.  The  committee  has  in- 
creased contributions  for  \nrious  inter- 
national organizations,  including  the 
UJI.;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yokk..  Yes.  I  am 
sorry  the  gentleman  reminds  me  of  that, 
but  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
in  which  all  we  could  da  by  denying 
funds  would  be  to  become  arrears  in  our 
dues  to  these  organizations,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  that  U  the  legisla- 
tive committee,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House,  or  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  de- 
cided to  discontinue  our  membership  in 
these  organizations,  that  ^ould  be  one 
thing,  but  I  do  not  thinlC  that  is  the 
prerogative  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  ^  bad  if  we 
should  be  In  arrears  in  our  contribu- 
tions to  some  of  these  hlgh-jflylng  outfit? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Y^rk.  I  beUeve 
that  it  probably  would.       j 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  tie  gentleman 
knows  that  other  countries  are  about 
$200  million  in  arrears  in  {their  contri- 
butions and  assessments  t^  the  United 
Nations  and  its  so-called  specialized 
agencies.  The  $200  million  t/i  no  inconse- 
quential amount  of  money,  t  do  not  know 
that  It  would  be  any  crlm^  or  shame  if 
we  were  to  become  delinquent.  Perhaps 
it  would  get  some  of  them  in  a  mood  to 
pay  what  they  owe. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  sur- 
prised my  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa  does  not  agree  with  me  that  we 
should  ceep  ova  credit  in  good  shape. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Our  credit  is  not  in  very 
good  shape  and  with  this  appropriation 
of  $144  mllUon 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
only  part  of  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  It  Is  only  part  of 
It. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There  is 
plenty  more  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  my  friend  is  ex- 
actly right,  there  is  plenty  mor»».  That  is 
what  I  am  concerned  about.  I  do  not 
know  that  our  credit  is  so  good,  and  it  is 
going  to  get  worse  If  we  continue  to 
spew  out  our  money  in  this  fashion.  If 
we  do  not  get  our  long  nose  out  of  every 
activity  in  foreign  countries  oui  credit 
Is  going  to  be  a  whole  lot  worse.  Out 
Treasury  is  strapped.  It  is  busted,  and 
we  are  borrowing  money  hand  over  fist 
at  high  Interest  rates.  I  just  do  not  un- 
derstand why  we  have  to  continue  when 
other  foreign  countries  are  not  under- 
writing their  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  various 
agencies.  Why  should  we  increase  our 
contribution  in  light  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman  is 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  I  think  this  would  be  a  good 
subject  for  him  to  take  up  with  his 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  raised  that  issue  repeatedly  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  but,  of 
course.  I  am  only  one  vote  in  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  just  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  I  agree  with  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  there  Is  not  much 
we  can  do  about  it,  but  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  persists  in  his  com- 
mittee, he  might  just  some  day  get  some 
results. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
authorizing  legislation  Is  worded,  but  it 
probably  says  "not  to  exceed"  a  certain 
amount,  and,  if  so,  that  means  your  com- 
mittee could  use  the  pruning  knife.  That 
Is  my  hope.  I  cannot  entertain  any  hope 
with  respect  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  find  that  that  is  not  the  lan- 
guage  

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  it  does  not 
state,  as  you  stated,  "not  to  exceed"  a 
certain  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  that  I  do  not  know, 
but  most  of  them  say  "not  to  exceed"  a 
certain  amount.  This  is  the  only  place 
I  can  repose  any  hope,  that  is,  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  have  little 
or  no  hope  that  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs CcHnmittee  will  cut  anything  deal- 
ing with  handouts  to  foreign  ooimtrles. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  When  your  com- 
mittee decided  we  had  to  be  a  member  of 
the  club,  then  we  had  to  pay  the  dues. 
That  is  part  of  our  obligation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  VAN  DEE31LIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
HJl.  17575  contains  $400,000  for  contin- 
uing design  and  enffineering  studies  for 


the  proposed  Tijuana  River  flood  control 
project 

I  imderstand  that  $200,000  of  the 
$800,000  previously  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  has  been,  or  is  being,  diverted  to 
make  up  a  deficit  in  the  international 
sanitation  project  to  Jointly  serve  No- 
gales,  Ariz.,  and  Nogales,  Mexico. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  House  and  Senate  have  been  ad- 
vised of  this  action  and  have  given  their 
approval. 

I,  too,  support  this  transfer  of  funds, 
since  I  understand  that  in  itself  it  will 
cause  no  delay  in  the  Tijuana  River  proj- 
ect, which  will  benefit  an  extensive  area 
in  my  own  district. 

The  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  in  charge  of  the  U.S.  por- 
tion of  the  project,  advises  me  that  the 
amounts  previously  appropriated  could 
not  have  been  spent  on  schedule  in  any 
event,  because  of  the  current  limitation 
on  expendiiurcs  for  public  works. 

Congress  will,  however,  have  to  make 
up  the  $200,000  deficiency  that  now  exists 
in  the  Tijuana  River  account,  and  I  am 
confident  this  will  be  done  at  the  earliest 
possible  mcHnent  to  assure  timely  com- 
pletion of  preconstruction  activity  and 
an  early  start  on  actual  construction, 
which  must  be  carefully  coordinated 
with  woi*  to  be  undertaken  on  the  Mexi- 
can side  of  the  border. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  vote  for  passage 
of  H.R.  17575. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
munity of  Bondsville  In  the  town  of  Pal- 
mer, Mass.,  lost  some  500  jobs  during 
the  windy  night  of  October  4,  1968,  when 
a  devastating  fire  wiped  out  the  Bonds- 
ville mill  complex  and  its  six  industries, 
valued  at  $10  million,  including  ma- 
chinery. 

I  joined  with  Senators  Edward  M. 
KzNNEDT  and  EIdward  W.  Brooke,  and 
then  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  in  requesting 
the  Economic  Development  Agency  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  investi- 
gate the  sudden  rise  in  unemployment  in 
the  area  l)ecause  of  this  tragic  fire.  Sub- 
sequently, the  town  of  Palmer  was  de- 
clared eligible  for  EDA  assistance  be- 
cause of  its  high  xmemployment. 

At  our  request,  the  EDA  PorUand, 
Maine,  regional  office  team,  headed  by 
Arthur  Doyle  and  including  Ed  Gleed, 
economic  planning  assistant  and  Tom 
Markham,  Massachusetts  contact  repre- 
sentative, met  with  the  Palmer  Board 
of  Selectmen  In  Palmer  and  Boston,  and 
with  the  members  of  the  Palmer  Over- 
all Economic  Development  Committee. 
These  men,  and  personnel  in  the  EDA 
Washington  ofSce,  have  been  most  coop- 
erative and  helpful  in  assisting  town 
officials  prepare  the  Palmer  overall  eco- 
nomic development  plan  and  considering 
the  town's  application  for  technical 
assistance. 

The  Hon.  Robert  A.  Podesta.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Development,  advised  me  on  November 
3,  1969,  that  EDA  had  approved  a 
$16,000  technical  assistance  planning 
grant  to  Palmer  so  it  could  help  plan 
for  industrial  growth.  The  study  for  the 
Palmer  Overall  Economic  Development 
Committee  recommended  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industrial  park  in  Bondsville 
to  attract  industry  and  replace  the  500 
Jobs  lost  In  the  October  4,  1968,  fire. 
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The  committee  has  filed  for  public 
works  grants  with  EDA  so  that  the 
Bondsville  Industrial  park  can  be  de- 
veloped. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Portiand  regional  EDA  office  is  complet- 
ing its  review  of  the  Palmer  application. 
However,  the  Portiand  office  is  now 
being  phased  out,  and  its  fimction  is  in 
the  process  of  being  transferred  to  a 
newly  established  Northeast  EDA 
regional  office  in  Philadelphia.  I  do  hojie 
that  this  transfer  of  EDA  functions 
from  a  New  England  office  to  the  Mid- 
Atiantic  States  area  will  not  cause  un- 
necessary delay  in  the  processing  of  the 
Palmer  EDA  public  works  grant  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  express  this  concern 
now  because  it  has  been  some  20  months 
since  the  disastrous  Bondsville  fire  and 
500-job  loss,  and  the  town  of  Palmer 
will  lose  its  EDA  eligibility  designation 
next  June  30. 1  hope  that  EDA  will  com- 
plete its  Washington  review  of  the  Pal- 
mer application  before  the  designation 
expires,  and  that  approval  and  fimding 
for  the  urgently  needed  public  works 
grants  to  Palmer  will  be  made  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

I  include,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
correspondence  and  telegrams  concern- 
ing Palmer's  EDA  applications  for  the 
technical  assistance  study  and  public 
works  grants: 

Town  or  Palkek, 

May  9. 1969. 
Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deas  Ms.  Boland:  On  behaU  of  the 
residents  of  Palmer,  we  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation of  your  efforts  In  trjrlng  to  solve 
the  problems  which  resulted  from  the  Oc- 
tober 4,  1968.  Bondsville  mill  fire. 

The  Overall  Economic  Development  Pro- 
gram CoDunlttee  formed  by  the  Selectmen 
of  the  Town  of  Palmer  to  seek  Federal  as- 
sistance has  been  concerned  thus  far  with 
E.D.A.  help.  Our  technical  assistance  appli- 
cation will  be  filed  on  or  about  May  10, 
1969,  In  connection  with  this. 

We  believe  that  although  not  directly  the 
concern  of  our  O.E.D.P.  functions,  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  the  ruins  left 
standing  In  Bondsville,  with  their  attendant 
health  and  safety  hazards  to  say  nothing 
of  the  depressing  appearance  to  the  people 
of  this  community,  la  our  next  logical  area 
of  concern. 

We  would  appreciate  your  putting  us  In 
touch  with  the  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  that  might  approve  of  assistance 
in  resolving  this  situation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

OEDP     COMIUTT^, 

IfrrcRzu,  DoBKX. 

Chairman. 

AxrovsT  1,  1969. 
Hon.  RoBctT  A.  Podesta, 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Economic   Develop- 
ment, Department  of  Commerce. 

Deab  Mr.  Sscretart:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  the  Overall  Economic  Development 
Program  Committee  for  the  Town  of  Palmer, 
Massachusetts,  which  has  applied  for  a  tech- 
nical assistance  grant.  It  la  my  understand- 
ing that  the  application  has  been  processed 
In  the  Portland,  Maine,  Regional  Offlce  and 
Is  now  In  the  Technical  Assistance  Section  of 
EDA  In  Washington. 

As  you  know,  the  community  of  Bonds- 
ville In  the  Town  of  Palmer  experienced  a 
sudden  rise  in  unemployment  last  October 
due  to  the  tragic  Bondsville  tin  whlob  de- 


stroyed an  Industrial  complex  in  the  village. 
Subsequently,  the  Town  of  Palmer  was  de- 
clared eligible  for  EDA  assistance  because 
of  lt«  high  unemployment.  Tour  Economic 
Development  Team  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
the  Portland  Regional  Offlce  have  been  most 
cooperative  and  helpful  In  meetings  with 
the  Palmer  Board  of  Selectmen  and  with 
members  oT  the  Overall  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee. 

It  became  clear  last  November  at  the  first 
of  these  meetings  that  the  Town  of  Palmer 
would  need  technical  assistance  for  long 
range  economic  planning  In  the  community. 
I  cannot  stress  how  Important  this  tech- 
nical assistance  grant  means  to  the  future 
economic  health  of  the  area.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  proper  study  Is  made  that  some  of  the 
old  Industries  will  rebuild  and  new  job 
creating  industries  can  be  directed  to  Palmer. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the  ap- 
plication filed  by  the  Town  of  Palmer  and  I 
wlU  appreciate  your  advising  me  the  present 
stattis  of  this  application. 

Thanking  you  for  yovir  consideration  and 
with  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  P.  Boland, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Assistant  Secretary 

or  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  13,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boumo:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  1  concerning  the  Overall 
Economic  Development  Program  Committee 
for  the  Town  of  Palmer,  Massachiisette,  which 
has  applied  for  a  technical  assistance  grant. 
The  request  for  technical  assistance  is 
now  being  evaluated  by  the  Offlce  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  and  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  reach  an  early  decision. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Podesta, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment. 

Palmer,  Mass.,  October  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  We  have  had 
no  progress  on  our  EJ3.A.  application  for  a 
technical  assistance  grant. 

Kindly  employ  resources  of  your  offlce  to 
Instire  earliest  possible  acceptance. 

Copies  sent  to  Senator  Kennedy  and  Sen- 
ator Brooke. 

TBOMA8  W.  Halet, 
Board  of  Selectmen. 

Hon.  Tbomas  W.  Halet, 
Palmer  Board  of  Selectmen,  Toum  Adminis- 
tration Building,  Palmer,  Mass.: 
Have  checked  EDA  again  concerning  Pal- 
mer's Technical  Assistant  grant.  Understand 
appUcatlock  cleared  for  approval.  Formal  an- 
nouncement should  come  soon. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

UJS.  Senate. 

The  Assistant 
Secretary  or  Commerce, 

November  3, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boland:  We  are  pleased  to  In- 
form you  that  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  has  approved  a  116,000  grant 
to  help  plan  for  industrial  growth  at  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Overall  Economic  Development  Plan- 
ning Committee  for  the  town  of  PalmM'  is 
the  applicant  for  tlM  Fedtfal  funds. 


They  will  be  used  to  help  the  Committee 
draw  up  a  long-range  plan  to  stimulate 
growth  and  create  new  jobs  in  the  commu- 
nity. Palmer  lost  500  Jobs  In  October  1968 
when  a  fire  destroyed  a  complex  hoxislng  the 
commuiUty's  six  industries. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  will  include 
an  evaluation  of  potential  Industrial  sites 
In  the  conununlty  and  a  consideration  of  in- 
dustries Ukely  to  locate  at  Palmer  If  one  of 
the  sites  were  developed  as  an  industrial  park. 

If  the  first  phase  of  the  study  determines 
that  an  industrial  park  is  economically  feas- 
ible, a  master  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
park  will  be  prepared  as  phase  two  of  the 
project. 

Palmer  will  carry  out  the  industrial  de- 
velopment study  In  connection  with  long- 
range  planning  aimed  at  commercial,  resi- 
dential and  recreational  growth. 

The  conmiunlty  will  provide  $2,500  to  com- 
plete the  $18,500  total  cost  of  the  project 
announced  today. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Palmer 
Overall  Economic  Development  Planning 
Committee  to  help  assure  that  this  program 
brings  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  residents 
of  the  area. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  A.  Podesta, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. 


OmcE  or  THE 
Assistant  Secretary  or  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  20. 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  February  12  from 
yourself  and  Congressman  Boland  concern- 
ing the  Town  of  Palmer,  Massachusetts,  and 
their  Economic  Development  Administration 
Technical  Assistance  ^>pllcatlon. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  have  this 
study  under  contract  and  completed  prior 
to  the  Town's  possible  redeslgnatlon  by  EDA. 
Hopefully,  the  results  of  this  feasibility  study 
will  provide  the  necessary  Information  to 
assist  the  Town  in  the  preparation  of  a  Pub- 
lic Works  ^pUcatlon. 

Your  continued  Interest  In  EDA's  program 
Is  i^}preclated;  and  If  we  may  be  of  ftirther 
assistance,  please  contact  us. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Richard  L.  Sinnott, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Development. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerit  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Law  Entorcement  Assistance 
Administration 

sai.arteb  and  expenses 

For  grants,  contracts,  loans,  and  other  law 
enforcement  assistance  authorized  by  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1068,  Including  departmental 
salaries  and  other  expenses  in  ooimection 
therewlUi,  $480,000,000. 

AMENDMENT  OETERED  BY  MR.  BCBETTER 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schetter:  Page 
19,  line  19,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  ",  ot  which 
not  leas  than  $19,000,000  la  to  be  allocated 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Crtmlnal  Jiistloe." 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Schtoir 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for;  5  additional 
minutes.)  I 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chafiman.  this  Is 
a  very  simple  amendment  io  implement 
the  request  of  the  administration  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Attorney  General  In  his 
budget  published  on  pagq  869  of  the 
House  hearings,  to  allocate  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  $19  million  out  of  the 
$480  million  that  Is  being  appropriated 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  A  ssistance  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Attorney  General  in  -i^  testimony 
before  the  committee,  in  d  Escribing  the 
National  Institute,  said: 

There  are  two  other  programs  In  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  i  administration 
which  should  offer  direct  benel  it  to  the  cities: 
our  academic  assistance  pro(Tam,  and  the 
MaUo&al  Institute  of  Law  Enrorcement  and 
Criminal  Justice. 

Tb«  NaUonal  InsUtute  Is  finding  a  broad 
range  of  research  projects  ilnvolvlng  law 
enforcement,  the  courts,  and  corrections. 
Most  of  these  projects  relate  jto  the  type  of 
criminal  problems  moet  prenralent  In  our 
cltlea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  describe 
for  a  moment  some  activiiies  in  which 
the  National  Institute  is  engaged. 

First.  Stranger-to-str*iger  street 
crime,  particularly  robbery,  assault,  and 
vandalism  in  the  cities. 

Second.  Bxirglary,  particularly  In  the 
home  and  small  business  establishment. 

Third.  Control  of  the  narcotic  addict 
and  the  traffic  in  narcotics. 

Fourth.  Those  kinds  of  viplent  disorder 
which  prevent  a  necessary  level  of  or- 
derly functioning  within  our  communi- 
ties and  our  major  social!  and  govern- 
ment Institutions.  j 

Fifth.  Organized  crime^  particularly 
those  aspects  that  foster  Violence,  drug 
addiction,  corruption,  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  government  processes. 

In  addition  to  these  areas,  the  Institute 
Is  endeavoring  to  define  needs  that  only 
a  national  organization  could  address. 
This  important  role  will  leiid  to  Institute 
programs  based  upon  the  following 
concepts: 

First.  Development  of  dfeflned  policies 
and  coordinated  activity  if  the  various 
Federal  agencies  engaged  In  research  In 
crime  and  criminal  jLstice,{ 

Second.  Development  of  criminal  law 
revision  processes  that  injclude  broader 
Inquiries  into  goals,  needs^  and  costs. 

Third.  Elstablisliment  Of  a  national 
criminal  Justice  reference  service. 

Fourth.  Establishment  Of  a  standards 
and  evaluation  service  fot  law-enforce- 
ment equipment  and  facilities. 

Fifth.  The  transfer  of  tfchnology  and 
other  scientific  developmetots  to  applica- 
tions within  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
Sixth.  Continuous  evaluation  of  In- 
stitute and  other  LEAA  ptograms. 

Seventh.  Development  of  research  ac- 
tivity by  State  criminal  justice  planning 
agencies,  and  by  private  research  organi- 
zations working  closely  vitb  operating 
criminal  Justice  agencies  in  the  larger 
urban  areas. 

Eighth.  Development  of  an  expanded 
research  community  in  the  axeaa  of 
crime,  crime  jnevention,  and  criminal 
Justice. 


At  the  present  time  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  the  only  Federal  agency 
without  a  research  and  development 
center. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  in  this 
day  and  age  they  still  have  young  ladies 
sitting  around  comparing  and  identify- 
ir«  fingerprints?  They  have  not  yet  ap- 
plied the  computer  to  instantaneously 
Identify  fingerprints,  when  any  worth- 
while scientist  will  tell  us  the  necessary 
techniques  are  easily  within  our  reach. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  40,000 
police  Jurisdictions  in  this  country  still 
do  not  have  a  national  police  communi- 
cations network?  The  airwaves  are  so 
overloaded  with  competitive  and  dupli- 
cating police  bands  that  police  commu- 
nication betv;een  towns  and  villages  in 
the  same  State,  not  to  mention  the  same 
region,  is  difficult  or  even  impossible. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  police  vehicle. 
We  have  developed  specialized  land  vehi- 
cles for  each  branch  of  the  military.  But 
what  have  we  given  our  police  profes- 
sionals, the  400,000  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  the  harmony  of  our 
society?  We  give  them  a  family  car  with 
a  two-way  radio  and  a  blinker  on  top 
that  is  vulnerable  to  any  hoodlum  who 
has  an  Icepick  to  deflate  the  tires,  who 
has  a  match  to  set  it  on  fire,  who  has  a 
baseball  bat  to  smash  in  the  windshield, 
or  who.  if  he  has  two  or  three  or  four 
friends,  can  turn  it  over  entirely. 

Why  do  we  not  fund  General  Motors 
or  one  of  the  other  automobile  com- 
panies, in  cooperation  with  an  outstand- 
ing law  enforcement  agency,  to  design  a 
police  vehicle  that  does  Justice  to  the 
400,000  men  in  our  country  who  are  try- 
ing to  carry  out  perhaps  the  most  ago- 
nizingly difficult  and  frustrating  Job  in 
the  world  in  our  tension-laden  cities. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
comes  from  my  city,  the  most  troubled 
city  in  the  country,  can  fall  to  understand 
how  desperately  we  need  to  have  the  in- 
sight of  our  social  scientists  and  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  every  bit  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  the  problem  of  law  enforce- 
ment  and  crime  prevention. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
now  in  the  well  has  had  no  experience 
whatever  in  law  enforcement,  whereas 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  presently 
at  the  microphone  has  had  four  and  a 
half  years  of  experience  as  assistant 
district  attorney  of  Kings  County. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Let  me  mention  that, 
No.  1,  I  am  a  lavsryer,  and.  No.  2,  I  have 
been  thinking  about  this  National  Insti- 
tute since  I  first  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1965.  I  wrote  a  book  on  law  enforce- 
ment which  was  reviewed  very  favorably 
by  the  International  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs,  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  Interruitlonal 
Association  of  Police  Law  Professors.  I 
am  considered  by  some  to  have  a  rudi- 
mentary understanding  of  some  of  the 
problems  facing  our  law-enforcement 
officials. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  the 
law-enforcement    agency     representing 


the  "cops."  the  International  Association 
of  Police  Chiefs,  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
Institute. 

Quinn  Tamm,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs,  has  testified  on  innumerable  oc- 
casions for  the  Institute.  Prof.  Robert 
Sheehan.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Police  Professors,  has  testified 
repeatedly  on  the  necessity  for  more 
knowledge.  The  Attorney  General  him- 
self said  that  we  definitely  need  more 
knowledge  about  crime  and  how  to  deal 
with  it  more  effectively.  The  President's 
adviser.  Pat  Moynihan,  said  that  we  ur- 
gently need  to  know  more  about  crime. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  thinking  in- 
dividual in  the  United  States  who  is 
satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  about  crime — how  to  deter  it; 
and  if  we  cannot  deter  it.  how  to  prevent 
it;  and  if  we  cannot  prevent  it  how  we 
can  apprehend  the  criminal  more  read- 
ily; and  after  that  how  we  can  prove 
his  guilt  or  innocence,  as  the  case  may 
be.  far  more  expeditiously  than  we  are 
now. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I.  of  course,  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  during  general  debate.  Let 
me  add  that  the  select  committee  of  this 
House  appointed  to  investigate  crime 
certainly  concurs  In  the  Judgments  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  One  of  the  clear  findings  of  the 
committee  is  that  there  is  a  need  for  ad- 
ditional research.  We  fully  support  the 
gentleman's  (unendment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment  aind 
offer  my  full  support. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant expression  of  distaste  for  the 
Institute  came  in  debate  a  few  moments 
ago  when  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee said  that  law  enforcement  should 
be  nm  by  the  police  officers  and  not  by 
professors.  Of  course  it  should  be,  but  it 
is  the  police  officers  themselves  who  are 
most  urgently  searching  for  help.  They 
have  come  to  the  National  Institute  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  help,  want- 
ing also  to  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute. The  way  the  Institute  works  is  to 
set  up  consortiums  which  Involve  an  ef- 
fective local  police  agency  and  a  com- 
petent private  sector  group.  It  grants  to 
such  a  consortium  a  contract  to  develop 
the  anticrime  devices  and  techniques 
that  we  urgently  need. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  with  the  research 
and  development  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  asking  for  this  Institute  It 
might  be  very  possible  that  break- 
throughs are  very  near  which  could  save 
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the  police  departments  of  the  country 
and  the  people  of  this  country  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  this  war  on  crime. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Let  me  give  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  those  kind 
words  and  give  him  an  example  of  the 
kinds  of  things  which  we  are  looking  for. 

The  Institute  is  now  working  on  Im- 
proving the  apprehension  of  criminals. 

Through  the  development  of  hard- 
ware and  other  equipment,  the  Institute 
can  assist  police  efforts  to  apprehend 
persons  engaged  in  street  crime.  Such 
iimovations  will  be  carefully  evaluated 
to  assure  effectiveness  in  achieving  goals 
at  reasonable  economic  and  social  cost. 
Examples  are:  the  development  of  rob- 
bery and  burglary  alarm  systems  linked 
directly  to  police  communications  cen- 
ters; improved  and  coordinated  aerial 
and  groimd  mobility  systems  for  police; 
improved  portable  personal  transceiver 
radio  for  the  patrolman;  provision  of 
performance  information  for  police  use 
in  acquiring  night  vision  equipment;  im- 
proved police  weapons  system  including 
incapacitation  without  lethal  danger, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  consensus  of 
this  committee  which  has  dealt  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  law  enforce- 
ment for  many,  many  years  that  more 
fimds  should  be  furnished  for  action 
grants,  for  police  departments,  particu- 
larly in  the  gentleman's  State  of  New 
York,  rather  than  for  increased  research 
studies. 

The  committee  is  not  opposed  to  re- 
search and  development.  A  total  of  $7.5 
million  was  provided  in  the  current  year 
and  another  $7.5  million  is  included  in 
the  present  bill.  That  can  and  should 
provide  for  considerable  research  and 
development. 

I  can  readily  understand  the  interest 
of  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  in  this 
particular  baby.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  not  reflected  upon 
its  paternity  nor  even  hinted  that  it  may 
have  been  born  out  of  wedlock.  But  it  is 
a  problem  child.  It  has  not  been  under- 
nourished. In  fact,  it  hais  been  well  fed 
to  the  tune  of  over  $10  million  so  far 
without  the  $7.5  million  included  in  this 
bill.  But  what  has  it  accomplished?  I 
have  already  read  you  the  printed  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Rogovin  on  this  subject. 

Nothing  concrete  or  of  value  has  re- 
sulted. We  do  feel  this  baby  should  learn 
to  walk  before  giving  it  a  plane  to  pilot. 
There  has  been  study  after  study  and 
report  after  report.  Now.  for  instance, 
we  have  a  study  of  the  social  psychology 
of  architectural  design  for  defensible 
space,  a  feasibility  study  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  the  ex-offender  as  a  parole 
officer 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Not  at 
this  time. 

We  have  a  study  of  the  mentally  ab- 
normal offender.  Where?  In  Sweden.  We 
have  an  attempt  to  enhance  the  accu- 


racy of  classification  of  sex  offenders 
through  measuring  pupillary  and  other 
autonomically  mediated  responses;  aug- 
mentation of  moral  judgment  in  the 
adolescent  juvenile  delinquent,  and  so 
on  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  page  after 
page  of  these  sort  of  studies  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

So  your  committee  felt  that  instead 
of  using  money  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
we  should  use  the  money  to  help  law 
enforcement  by  furnishing  equipment 
to  the  police  officers  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  in  which 
he  says  not  less  than  $19  million  is  to  be 
allocated  for  the  National  Institute. 

Now,  I  believe  $7.5  million  was  pro- 
vided for  the  current  year  and  there 
may  have  been  some  carryover  from 
that.  But  let  us  sissume  that  under  the 
language  of  this  amendment  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  determined  they 
could  not  use  $19  million  in  this  Na- 
tional Institute 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  And  I 
have  a  definite  idea,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  that  they  might  not  use  all 
of  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Well,  I  say  that  if  they  do 
not  use  it.  then  they  are  reducing  the 
$480  million  that  we  are  providing  for 
safe  streets. 

What  this  amendment  would  actually 
do  is  reduce  the  funds  available  for  safe 
streets  by  whatever  amount  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  could  not  use. 

I  think  this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated, because  I  very  much  doubt  that 
they  could  use  the  $19  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  said  to  my  distingtushed  chairman, 
that  In  my  opinion  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  This  amendment 
could  circumvent  the  will  of  our  commit- 
tee E.nd  the  will  of  this  Congress  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  that 
can  be  used  to  make  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica safe. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  simply  state  on 
the  point  of  giving  the  administration 
and  the  Attorney  General  the  flexibility 
that  they  wanted  that  they  asked  for 
our  consent  to  use  up  to  $19  million  of 
that  $480  million  for  the  National  In- 
stitute. If  they  do  not  use  it.  then  they 
do  not  use  it,  but  the  National  Institute 
would  be  permitted 

Mr.  BOW.  No.  Your  amendment  states 
that  $19  million  is  to  be  allocated  to  the 
National  Institute.  If  the  National  In- 
stitute did  not  use  this  amount  you  would 
have  then  reduced  the  $480  million  avail- 
able by  whatever  amount  was  not  used. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Would  my  colleague 
support  this  amendment  if  I  added  lan- 
guage to  Incorporate  that? 


Mr.  BOW.  No,  I  could  not,  but  the  ef- 
fect of  your  amendment,  as  now  worded, 
must  be  considered. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  That  problem  can  be 
solved  if  we  simply  add  that  a  specified 
portion  should  be  available  for  the 
LEAA.  We  are  talking  about  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  appropriations  for  LEAA.  So 
if  It  would  seem  appropriate  to  my  col- 
league. I  would  be  v?ry  happy  to  insert 
words  stating  that  any  unexpended  bal- 
ance shall  be  yielded  back  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute. 

Mr.  BOW.  We  have  provided  $480  mil- 
lion, and  it  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  committee  deter- 
mined necessary  and  appropriate,  not 
used  for  this  national  institute. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  This  is  a  simple  ex- 
ample of  imprudently  tying  the  hands 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  any  further,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes,  but  since  the  ques- 
tion of  fiexibility  has  arisen  I  think  we 
all  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  language 
of  the  repKjrt  induces  rigidity  into  this 
bill,  and  takes  away  the  flexibility  that 
should  be  available  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  language 
on  page  13  of  the  report  in  the  second 
major  paragraph,  which  says: 

The  additional  funds  requested  (for  the 
Institute)  for  research  and  development 
shall  be  used  for  an  Increase  In  the  action 
grant  program. 

In  other  words,  the  funds  shall  not 
be  used  for  research  and  development. 
This  is  to  deny  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  right  to  use  any  part  of  this  proposed 
$19  million  in  excess  of  $7.5  million  for 
anything  except  action  grants. 

I  am  quite  stire  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  be  happy  to  leave  the 
Attorney  General  with  complete  flexi- 
bility, and  to  have  this  sentence  stricken 
from  the  report,  but  it  is  there.  We 
have  to  deal  with  it.  and  his  amendment 
is  in  response  to  it. 

Frankly,  no  one  here  wants  greater 
flexibility  in  the  Attorney  General  in 
spending  the  $480  million  than  I  do,  but 
it  has  been  the  committee  in  its  report 
that  has  taken  away  that  fiexibihty  from 
him,  and  that  has  occasioned  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  thank  my  colleague  for  dis- 
cussing s.  ecifically  the  problem  to  which 
this  amendment  is  addressed;  namely,  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  and  the  ad- 
ministration the  discretion  to  use  up  to 
the  $19  million  which  they  requested 
from  this  Congress  for  the  woi^  of  the 
National  Institute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  1  ke  to  ask  the 

distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  fn»n  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNXT)  several  quastions: 

First,  is  the  $480  millioti  included  in 
this  item  the  total  amount  requested  by 
the  President  for  the  s^-called  Safe 
Streets  Act? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yo^-k.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  yield,  it  is  every  penny  of  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  $19  mil- 
lion for  this  particular  earmarking  was 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Justice? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  ^ork.  That  is 
true.  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  commit- 
tee has  allocated,  by  comnolttee  report 
action,  $7.5  million? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Vork.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (SLr.  Schethpi) 
wants  to  earmark  out  of  iie  $480  mil- 
lion. $19  million. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORI).  If  the  $19 
million  earmarking  becomes  law,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wants  to  spend  only  $12  million  out 
of  the  $19  million,  then  tihe  remaining 
$7  million  cannot  be  used  lor  any  other 
purpose? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  fork.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FOR  3.  Under  the 
committee  procedure,  when  you  recom- 
mend a  total  amount  of  $460  million  and 
in  the  committee  report  suggest  that  only 
$7.5  mllUon  be  used  for  tl^  purpose — if 
there  is  a  change  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wants  to  spend  more  than  $7.5  mil- 
lion. Is  It  possible  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  come  to  the  subcotrunittee  or  to 
the  committee  and  get  autliority  to  spend 
more  than  $7.5  million?      I 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yirk.  Of  course, 
that  sort  of  thing  is  done  irequently. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORCJ.  So  the  com- 
mittee procedure  gives  niore  fiexibllity 
and  it  gives  every  dollar  t^  the  Attorney 
General  for  that  purpose?  ; 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Exactly  so, 
and  the  committee  feels  confident  that 
this  action  being  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  providing  $7.5  ntillion  for  this 
Institute  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  At- 
torney General.  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FOIU)  It  primarily 
does  give  flexibility  and  at:  the  same  time 
expijesses  the  view  of  the  committee  to 
the  Attorney  General.  Bi^  If  there  is  a 
change  of  circumstances,  the  committee 
can  remove  the  $7.5  millloA  limitation? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Exactly  so. 
Mr.  SCUEUKU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORIX  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  I 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  May  I  isk  our  distin- 
guished subcommittee  ehalrman.  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yort,  how  an  In- 
formal act  of  the  committee  can  ovennile 
the  express  will  of  the  Cofigress?  If  they 
pass  this  bill  and  approve  the  committee 
report,  what  would  be  the  procedure  by 
which  In  the  course  of  thi  upcoming  fis- 


cal year  the  Attorney  General  could  be 
enabled  to  spend  $19  million. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  can  only 
say  to  my  friend  that  the  answer  is 
obvious. 

Mr.  GE21ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  having  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  14  years,  that  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  the  pre- 
cise question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

A  committee  recommendation  In  a 
committee  report  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority of  law.  A  committee  recom- 
mendation in  a  report  is  subject  to  re- 
programing,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  And  what  would  the 
procedure  be? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  procedure 
Is  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
Department  of  Jiastice  to  send  a  written 
request  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  who  refers  it  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
subcommittee  may  request  testimony 
from  individuals  in  the  Department  who 
want  to  make  a  change.  My  experience  is, 
and  has  been,  that  in  the  main  if  a  good 
case  can  be  made,  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation in  the  committee  report  is  re- 
vised imder  a  reprogramlng  procedure. 
This  is  a  much  more  flexible  procedure 
than  that  recommended  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlemau  from  New  York 

(Mr.  SCHXTTER). 

Mi  ,  SCHEUER.  May  I  respond  briefly 
by  saying  that  one  of  the  problems  that 
the  National  Institute  has  is  recruiting 
top  experts  from  the  private  sector  and 
law  enforcement  schools  to  develop  this 
consortium. 

If  all  it  has  is  a  level  of  $7.5  mUlion 
of  fvmding,  it  cannot  gear  up  to  spend 
$19  million  and  cannot  create  the  pro- 
grams. Nobody  is  going  to  work  with 
them.  Thej-  cannot  even  hire  the  kind 
of  sophisticated  planning  and  capability 
that  they  need  to  put  such  a  $19  million 
program  In  effect.  In  essence.  It  becomes 
an  exercis*  in  futility. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  This  is  the 
point.  The  Department  of  Justice  re- 
quested $19  million  and  in  the  total  of 
$480  million,  the  $19  million  Is  there. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  finds  that 
they  can  pursue  programs  and  employ 
personnel  over  and  above  the  amoimt 
of  $7.5  million,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  and  the 
subcommittee  will  be  responsive.  They 
will  listen  to  the  testimony,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  make  adjustments  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  takes 
away  all  of  the  flexibility  and  it  says  if 
you  do  not  spend  $19  million,  then  the 
differential  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

■  UBMltlUlB       AME^^>lfKItT       OITEKZD       BT       MB. 
SMITH    OV    mew    TOBK    lOB    TBI   AMCmiMKNT 

o«Tsan>  BT  MX.  aciuuBi 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smtth  of  New 
York  as  a  subetitute  for  the  amendment  of- 


fered by  Mr.  ScHrura:  Page  19.  line  19.  strike 
out  the  period  and  Insert  In  lieu  tbereof  the 
foUowmg:  "of  which  not  more  than  tl9.- 
000.000  may  be  allocated  to  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Euforoement  and  Criminal 
Jxwtlce." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  not  take  5  minutes.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  substitute  amendment  is  to 
restore  flexibility  in  this  matter  of  al- 
locating funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  to  the 
Dep>artmcnt  of  Justice,  according  to  the 
Department's  request  for  funds,  and 
would  make  it  then  unnecessary  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  to  come  back  to  the 
committee  if  they  found  that  they  could 
indeed  spend  the  $19  million  or  any  part 
thereof  over  and  above  the  $7'/2  million. 
They  would  not  then  be  required  to  come 
back  to  the  committee  because  the  funds 
are  there,  and  this  would  restore  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  entire  flexibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  this  whole  $19  million. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  excellent  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Siuth)  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ScHEtntR). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  SCTHEUER.  Mr.  C:iiairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuxr)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Commission  on  Ctto,  Ricrts 
saijutizs  and  bzpxnse3 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commission 
on  ClvU  Rights,  including  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  $3,200,000. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  title  TV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Office  of 
Education  carries  out  a  vital  program  of 
technical  assistance  and  grants  to  school 
districts  which  are  desegregating  volun- 
tarily or  according  to  law. 

Through  the  years,  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram has  helped  hundreds  of  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  coimtry  meet  their 
constitutional  obligation. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1971.  the  admin- 
istration requested  $24  million  for  the 
title  IV  program.  The  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  reduced  that  request  to 
$19  million. 
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Manifestly,  this  is  not  the  time  to  cut 
back  on  the  availability  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  school  districts  which  are  obliged 
to  desegregate  imder  Federal  court  or- 
ders. The  problems  incident  to  the  de- 
segregation process  are  too  difficult  and 
complex.  Unless  sufficient  Federal  aid 
is  provided,  so  as  to  encourage  school 
districts  to  get  on  with  the  Job,  we  may 
find  that  much  of  the  local  impetus  be- 
hind the  desegregation  effort  dries  up. 

The  Office  of  Education  title  IV  pro- 
gram is  being  besieged  by  hundreds  of 
requests  from  school  districts  to  provide 
needed  grant  funds  and  technical  assist- 
ance In  this  area.  A  pattern  has  devel- 
oped where  the  Federal  courts,  in  order- 
ing desegregation,  are  directing  that 
school  districts  apply  for  title  IV  assist- 
ance in  drafting  and  implementing  de- 
segregation plans  whch  are  educationally 
sound  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare testified  that  during  the  calendar 
year  1970,  requests  for  assistance  from 
scb(X)l  districts  are  expected  to  double. 

The  law  requires  an  end  to  discrimi- 
nation. And  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  school  districts  should  be  en- 
couraged to  reduce  and  end  the  racial 
isolation  which  prevails  in  public  educa- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
crucial  that  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide the  necessary  expertise  and  sup- 
port, to  permit  school  districts  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities. 

I  am  advised  that  the  $5  million  cut- 
back in  the  pending  legislation  would 
reduce  the  number  of  local  school  staff 
trained  through  university  desegregation 
assistance  centers  by  10.000;  it  would  re- 
duce by  23  the  number  of  Federal  staff 
prepared  to  render  direct  technical  as- 
sistance; and  technical  assistance  would 
not  be  available  through  four  State  edu- 
cation agencies  originally  anticipated. 

The  committee  testimony  presented  by 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Un- 
der Secretary  on  this  appropriation  is 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Crvn,  Rights  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, It  has  Just  been  a  short  time  since 
I  appeared  before  you  regarding  our  request 
for  a  1970  supplemental  for  Title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  That  request  Is  aimed  spe- 
cifically at  the  special  problems  facing  the 
more  than  1350  school  districts  either  now 
or  expected  to  be  under  court  order  to  de- 
segregate by  next  fall.  The  1971  budget  for 
Title  IV  which  we  are  now  discussing  has  a 
much  broader  purpose.  It  deals  with  the 
total  program  on  the  National  basis  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  will  Include — 

Additional  school  districts.  North  and 
South,  will  be  seeking  Federal  assistance  In 
their  efforts  to  Initiate  desegregation  action 
during  1971. 

And  further  assistance  to  school  districts 
which,  alttiough  they  may  have  completed 
the  Initial  phases  of  desegregation  In  earlier 
years,  have  residual  problems  Involving  cur- 
riculum, teacher  training,  student-faculty 
relations,  or  other  problems. 

By  1971  we  expect  an  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  de  facto  school  districts  who,  on  their 
own  Initiative  will  be  m&klng  an  effort  to 
eliminate  desegregation. 

INCRXASES   IN   BEQUESTS  rOB  ASSISTANCB 

Let  me  attempt  to  give  you  some  very 
specific  actions  which  you  have  a  right  to 


expect  from  us  about  what  has  been  done 
with  your  support  in  the  past  and  what  we 
expect  will  be  the  demands  upon  us  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

In  calendar  year  1967,  all  direct  assistance 
services  funded  under  this  appropriation 
received  about  1,400  requests  for  help.  In 
calendar  year  1968,  this  number  of  requests 
from  aU  sources  almost  tripled  to  4,000;  and, 
a  total  of  6.223  requests  were  received  dur- 
mg  the  calendar  year  1969.  We  anticipate 
that  the  calls  for  help  from  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  our  country  wlU  almost  double 
again  in  1970.  This  growth  In  the  number 
of  total  school  districts  seeking  Federal  as- 
sistance results  first  from  a  steady  growth 
In  the  number  of  school  districts  Initiating 
desegregation  actions  and.  within  that  num- 
ber, more  «md  more  of  them  have  been  tvu-n- 
Ing  to  the  Federal  Government  for  advice 
and  assistance.  It  is  quite  clear  to  us  that 
the  growth  in  the  number  requesting  help 
has  been  because  the  word  has  spread  that 
such  assistance  does  help  them  In  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems.  This  Is  evident  In  the 
number  of  desegregation  plans  developed 
by  our  technical  assistance  specialists  at  the 
request  of  local  school  districts.  In  1968,  411 
such  plans  were  developed  compared  to  864 
this  past  year.  This  kind  of  operation  ob- 
viously is  not  the  typical  kind  of  Federal 
grants  program.  The  creation  of  these  plans 
require  direct  personal  service  to  each  re- 
questing district  from  collecting  data  and 
preparing  attendance  zone  maps  to  present- 
ing recommendations  at  public  hearings. 
Such  personalized  service  requires  several 
days  of  staff  time  and,  in  larger  districts, 
sometimes  requires  weeks  at  a  time.  Assist- 
ance is  not  limited  to  a  plan  simply  for  the 
reassignment  of  students  and  teachers. 
School  districts  are  concerned  about  what 
should  be  done  after  desegregation  as  well 
as  during.  Such  concerns  include: 

How  to  prepare  the  community,  students, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  service  staffs, 
and 

How  to  assure  that  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion will  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  by 
Improving  instructional  pracUoes,  curric- 
ulum, grouping  procedures,  extracurricular 
activities,  and  instructional  materials. 

Atsiatance  resources 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  committed  to  a  local  State-Federal 
partnership  in  resolving  dilScult  human 
problems  such  as  school  desegregation.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  appropriation  request  in- 
cludes funds  to  support  19  local  university 
centers  and  36  State  department  of  educa- 
tion assistance  units  and  140  grants  to  lo- 
cal school  boards.  These  various  assistance 
resources  offer  options  to  the  local  school 
district  in  its  search  for  help  and  assures 
that  the  assistance  role  In  school  desegre- 
gation will  not  be  reserved  to  the  Federal 
Government  alone. 

University  centers 
University  assistance  centers  are  located 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education.  They 
provide  a  year-round,  non-government 
source  of  consultation  and  training  ex- 
pertise to  districts  in  the  university  service 
area.  In  addition  to  direct  assistance  with 
desegregation  planning,  these  centers  con- 
duct short-term  training  programs  for  school 
personnel.  In  1969,  over  50,000  school  em- 
ployees from  661  districts  received  such 
training. 

State  units 

State  departments  of  education  assistance 
units  generally  include  a  small  staff  of  two 
or  three  specialists  who  offer  direct  assist- 
ance in  desegregation  to  school  districts,  and, 
equally  Important,  attempt  to  muster  other 
State  resources  to  aid  local  districts  with  de- 
segregation. Six  additional  State  depart- 
ments units  are  planned  for  fiscal  year  1971. 


XMmi  grtmtt 

Grants  ar*  avaUaUto  dlnetly  to  local 
school  boards  to  anabto  than  to  Initiate  In- 
•ervioe  training  programe  for  edwol  per- 
sonnel and  to  employ  advisory 
in  planning  and  implementtng 
tlon.  An  additional  SO  local  grants  si«  plan- 
ned for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  ■■■Istinoe  made 
possible  by  the  Title  IV  program  can  have 
a  profound  effeot  on  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  large  numbers  of 
America's  youth.  It  Is  a  positive  program— 
The  kind  which  we  increasingly  {4an  to  em- 
phasize in  Federal  efforts  to  cope  with  com- 
plex and  difficult  problems  of  our  society. 
I  have  asked  for  this  prlrllege  of  appearing 
before  you  today  to  emphasize  the  increased 
Importance  the  Administration  is  placing  on 
this  program  of  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts facing  desegregation. 

Summary  of  request 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  appro- 
priation request  totals  $34  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  to  be  used  as  follows: 

•10  milUcMi  for  approximately  140  grants 
to  local  school  boards; 

•4,740,000  for  19  university  desegregation 
assistance  centers; 

$3,060,000  for  36  State  department  of  edu- 
cation assistance  units; 

$500,000  for  approximately  10  university 
training  Institutes;  and 

$5,750,000  for  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
ministration. This  concludes  my  prepared 
statement,  Mr.  CHialrm&n.  We  will  be  glad  to 
try  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or 
Committee  members  wish  to  ask. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
United  States  Intobmation  Acenct 
salabt  and  kxpenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  as  au- 
thorized by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of 
1953,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  (75  Stat.  527),  and  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1431  et 
seq.) ,  to  carry  out  international  information 
activities,  including  emplo3rment,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  of  (1)  persons  on  a  temporary  basis 
(not  to  exceed  •30,0<X)),  (2)  aliens  within 
the  United  States,  and  (3)  aliens  abroad  for 
service  in  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
translation  or  narration  of  colloquial  speech 
in  foreign  languages  (such  aliens  to  be  in- 
vestigated for  such  employment  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ) ;  travel  expenses  of  aliens  employed 
abroad  for  service  In  the  United  States  and 
their  dependents  to  and  from  the  United 
States;  salaries,  exptenses.  and  allowances 
of  personnel  and  dependents  as  authorized 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  801-1158);  entertain- 
ment within  the  United  States  not  to  exceed 
$500;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  In- 
surance on  official  motor  vehicles  In  foreign 
countries;  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109;  payment  of  tort  claims,  in  the  manner 
authorized  In  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
2672,  as  amended,  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  when  such  claims  arise  In  for- 
eign countries;  advance  of  funds  not  with- 
standing section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  duet  for  library  mem- 
bership in  organizations  which  Issue  publi- 
cations to  members  only,  or  to  members  at 
a  price  lower  than  to  others;  employment 
of  aliens,  by  contract,  for  service  abroad; 
purchase  of  ice  and  drinking  water  abroad; 
payment  of  excise  taxes  on  negotiable  In- 
struments abroad;  purchase  of  uniforms  for 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  guards;  actual  expenses 
of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their  former 
homes  the  remains  of  persons,  not  United 
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Stat«e    OoYemment    employe^    who    may 
die  away  from  itoelr  homes  whjle  participat- 
ing m  activities  authorized  undier  this  appro- 
piiauon:  nOXc  actlyitiea  and  a«iuialtion  and 
production   of    motion    pictures   and    visual 
materlais  and   purchase   or   retital   of   tech- 
nical equipment  and  facilities  therefor,  nar- 
ration, scrlptwrltlng.  translation,  and  engi- 
neering aerrlces.   by   contract  lor  otherwise: 
maintenance.    Improvement,    and    repair    of 
properties  used  for  information  activities  In 
foreign    countries;     fuel    and    utilities    for 
Government-owned      or      leased      property 
abroad; rental  or  lease  for  perloils  not  exceed- 
ing five  years  of  offices,  bulldi  ngs.  grounds, 
and  living  quarters  for  officers  i  ind  employees 
engaged  In  Informational  actKltles  abroad; 
travel  expenses  for  employees  attending  of- 
ficial    International     confererces.     without 
regard    to    th**    Standardized    Government 
Travel  Regulations  and  to  thu  rates  of  per 
diem  allowances  In  lieu   of  subsistence  ex- 
penses under  6  U.S.C.  5701-570  J,  but  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  compturable  allowances  ap- 
proved  for  such  conferences    jy   the  Secre- 
tary of  State;    and   purchase    )f  objects  for 
presentation  to  foreign  governiaents,  schools, 
or     organizations;      •166.433,0(10:      Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $110,000  miy  be  used  for 
representation    abroad:      Proulded    further. 
That   this   appropriation   shai:    be   available 
for   expenses  in   connection  vlth   travel   of 
personnel    outside    the    continental    United 
States.  Including  travel  of  d«  pendents  and 
transportation  of  personal  effe:ts,  household 
goods,    or    automobiles    of    such    personnel, 
when  any  part  of  such  travel  or  transporta- 
tion begins  in  the  current  fiscM  year  pursu- 
ant to  travel  orders  Issued  In  1  hat  year,  not- 
withstanding the  fact   that  luch   travel  or 
transportation  may  not  be  coivpleted  during 
the    current    year:    Provided   further.    That 
passenger  motor  vehicles  used  I  abroad  exclu- 
sively for  the  purposes  of  thls|  appropriation 
may  be  exchanged  or  sold  piitsuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(c)   of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1949  (40 
US.C.  481(c)).  and  the  exchange  aUowanoea 
or  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall  be  available 
for  replacement  of  an  equal  number  of  such 
vehicles    and    the    cost,    lnclt)dlng    the    ex- 
change allowance  of  each  suck  replacement, 
shall  not  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided  by  law:  Prpvided  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  lec- 
tlon  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed   (31   UJ3.C.   665).  the  United  States   In- 
formation Agency  Is  authorlSBd.  In  making 
contracts  for  the  use  of  intermatlonal  short- 
wave radio  stations  and  facilities,  to  agree 
on  behalf  of  the  United  State*  to  indemnify 
the  owners  and  operators  of  said  radio  sta- 
tions and  facilities  from  such  funds  as  may 
be  hereafter  appropriated   fof  the  purpose 
against  loss  or  damage  on  acoount  of  injury 
to  persons  or  property  arising  from  such  use 
of  said  radio  stations  and  fadUitles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  h«ve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I 
note,  among  other  things,  t^at  five  of  the 
nine  so-called  culture  ceiuers  in  India 
that  are  under  the  admrnlstration  or 
control  of  the  UJS.  Infonmtlan  Agency 
are  being  closed  next  Monday,  and  that 
ought  to  provide  a  saving.  I 

I  note,  too.  that  the  IJSIA  lost  $9 
million  in  the  circulation  df  a  magazine 
in  Russia,  and  another  M.5  mllUon  in 
circulation  of  a  magazine  in  Poland. 

I  also  note  that  somefaMy  in  USIA 
has  givoi  a  set  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca  to  somebody  ii)  Hong  Kong. 
I  do  not  know  who  got  It.  or  who  gave  it, 
but  It  is  under  the  administration  of  the 
USIA. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoik.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wHl  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  point  that  they  should  have 
given  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  in 
Hong  Kong  rather  than  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Brltannlca? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  have  been 
helpful. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  a  far 
better  encyclopedia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  do  not  understand 
why  American  taxpayers  should  give 
anybody  a  set  of  encyclopedia  In  Hong 
Kong,  a  British  colony. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  suggested  by  another 
member  that  a  copy  of  Evergreen  maga- 
zine might  have  been  sent. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  why  the  New  York  Times 
continually  knocks  my  brains  out,  does 
he  not?  It  is  because  I  reduced  their 
sales  over  the  years.  At  one  time  the 
New  York  Times  sold  $225,000,  I  believe, 
worth  of  giveaway  subscriptions  to  the 
overseas  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
each  year.  That  Is  now  down  to  about 
$5,000  a  year.  If  one  takes  that  $200,000 
plus  and  spreads  it  over  a  period  of  10 
or  15  years,  they  have  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  be  angry  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son why  I  cannot  get  my  name  in  that 
newspaper. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  fight  the 
gentleman  has  made  and  I  would  hope  he 
could  also  get  the  distribution  of  these 
yatchlng  magazines  stopped,  if  he  has 
not  already  done  so.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  be  distributing  publications 
concerning  yachting  to  people  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman,  having  served  on  this 
subcommittee  all  the  years  I  have,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Slick  magazine 
which  Is  somewhat  similar  to  Life,  called 
Amerika,  in  the  Russian  language,  was 
produced  and  sold  at  a  profit.  Now  and 
for  many  years  past  it  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  very  substantial 
simis  of  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  York,  that  I  am  disappointed 
that  this  particular  appropriation  has 
been  Increased  by  alwut  $1.5  million.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  next  year,  if  they 
do  not  show  improvement  in  the  awl- 
ministratlon  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  committee  would  give  th«n 
a  good  healthy  cut.  Perhaps  that  wotild 
get  them  started  along  the  right  course. 
Bdr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There  are 
no  additional  employees  in  this  appro- 
priation for  salaries  and  exi>ense8.  These 
increases  come  about  mostly  because  of 
our  having  voted  pay  raises  for  our  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr.  GROSS,  The  gentleman  means 
that  he  and  others  voted  for  the  pay  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  And  I  also 
went  along  over  the  years  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  when  it  came  to  the 
letter  carriers  and  postal  workers.  Is  my 
mnnory  incorrect? 

Mr.  OROes.  Yes;  I  am  afraid  It  is. 
up  to  this  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  at  this 
time,  at  the  culmination  of  months  of 
work,  hard  work,  5  days  a  week,  to  thank 
the  members  of  my  subcommittee  and 
my  staff.  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Mlzelle,  for 
their  help  and  patience  with  me  in  get- 
ting this  bill  ready  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  tmd  report  the  bill  bSM:k 
to  the  House,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  tiaving  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dent,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
iiaving  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  17575)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
bUl. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  ttiird  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Evidently  a  quonim 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  321,  nays  14,  not  voting  94, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1301 

TKAS— 331 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

OalU. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunaio 
Arends 
AspinaU 
Ayrea 
B«aU.Md. 
Belcher 
B«U.  Oallf. 
Bennett 
Berry 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 


Bolaad 


BoUlng 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brotsman 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyblll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BurUaon.  Mo. 

Burton,  Oalif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  WU. 

CabaU 

Oaffsir 

CartM 

Oaaey 

Cederberg 

OeUer 

CHamberlala 


Chappell 

Clancy 

ClawBoa,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins 

Conable 

Oonte 

Oorbett 

Gorman 

Coughlin 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

delaOann 

Delansy 

DeUsnback 

Dennsy 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dlngell 
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x: 
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Donohue 
Downing 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  L«. 
Bllberg 
Erlenbom 
E&hleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
FasoeU 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Prtedel 
F^ilton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
GaliflanaklB 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydoe 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Ooldwster 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green.  Pa. 
Grtffln 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings    , 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Hoemer 
Howard 
H\ill 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jannan 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Ksstenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 


King 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latu 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenstein 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McOade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneaUy 
Macdonald, 


Abemethy 

Camp 

Colmer 

Dom 

Dowdy 


Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
BetU 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
BUtnlk 
Brademas 
Biasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  CaUf. 


MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martm 

Mathias 

Matsunagn 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mikva 

MiUer.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

Monsi^n 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

Nix 

Obey 

CHara 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PeUls 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poir 

PoUock 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Quie 

QuiUen 

RandaU 

Reea 

Held.  ni. 

NATS— 14 

Fisher 
Fuqia 
Gettys 
Gross 
Hansen,  Idaho 


Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebxish 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steml 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Teague,  Tsx. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Toung 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Montgomery 
CKonskl 
Patman 
Rarick 


NOT  VOTING— 94 


Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conyers 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis.  WU. 


Dawson 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Esch 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Flynt 

Ford. 

WlUlamD. 
Fraser 

Freimghuysen 
Frey 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 


Oubeer 

HaU 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hubert 

Horton 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McFall 

McMUlan 

Mann 


BteskiU 

MlnsbaU 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

tlorgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Ratlsback 

Reld,  NT. 

Rivers 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 


Bikes 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblsfleld 

Talcott 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney      — 

Vigorito 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Tatron 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Frelinghuyaen. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.    Byrne    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  MeskUl. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Reld 
of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Oohelan  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mrs.  Orifflths  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  virith  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Tatron. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I 
made  today  during  consideration  of  the 
bill  Just  passed  and  include  therewith 
tables  and  miscellaneous  matter. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  1010)  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  1010 

Resolved,  That  Charles  H.  Griffin,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  MAY  18 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
acting  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  if  he  will  kindly  advise 
us  as  to  the  legislative  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  At  the  conclusion  of  con- 
sideration of  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1971,  it  is  my  intention  to  go  over 
imtil  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Monday  the  Consent  Calendar  fol- 
lowed by  three  suspensions: 

S.  2624,  the  Customs  Courts  Act  of 
1970; 

S.  1508,  relating  to  the  retirement  of 
justices  and  judges;  and 

Hit.  3328,  Soboda  Indian  Reservation 
water  supply. 

There  Is  also  S.  2315.  to  restore  the 
Golden  Eagle  program  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  xmder  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  to  be  followed  by 
H.R.  17619.  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1971;  and  HJl.  17405.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

On  Wednesday  there  is  scheduled  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  H.R. 
17604,  the  military  construction  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1971,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

And  H Jl.  15073,  bank  records  and  for- 
eign transactions,  under  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

F^or  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  17550,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

H.R.  15424,  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

And,  House  Resolution  796.  amending 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  relating  to  financial  disclosure,  to 
be  considered  under  an  opefi  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate,      i 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  at  any  time  and  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  |  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  prlnte<|  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD  at  this  point  a  list  of  s^  bills  that 
have  been  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Ifeans.  The 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  fron>  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills),  has  Indicated  that  one  day 
next  week  he  may  seek  to  c  ill  up  these 
bills  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bills  referred  to  follow 

HJt.  68S4.  free  entry  of  pea:  of  bells  for 
Smith  College: 

H.R.  8513.  suspension  of  duty  i  in  L-Dopa; 

H.R.  14720.  suspension  of  duly  on  manga- 
nese ore; 

HR.  16199,  working  capital  'und  for  tbe 
Treasury; 

H  R.  16940.  suspension  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes for  use  In  producing  alimlnum;  and 

H.R.  17241,  suspension  of  duly  on  copper. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  th«  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  this  infor|nation  with 
reference  to  the  prograoi  for  next 
week.  J 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  In  light  of  the  very  heavy 
schedule  for  next  week  there  i«  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  session  on  Friday  next. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  th^  gentleman. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


fXERK 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  CLERK  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  AND  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RE30LUnONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithatanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  ufitil  Monday 
next,  tbe  Clerk  be  authorizeid  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate  a|nd  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  bbjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ONI  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT  j 

Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker.   I     ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the<  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlfman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  wh^  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 


INTERNATIONAL    TRAVEL    ACT    OF 
1961 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  939  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  939 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reaolve  itoelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  bill  (H.R. 
14686)  to  amend  tbe  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961.  as  aimended.  in  order  to  Improve 
the  balance  of  payments  by  further  pro- 
moting travel  to  tbe  United  States,  and  (or 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Coounlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bUl 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  tbe  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of 
order  the  amendment  reconunended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  on  page  4,  line  4  through 
page  7.  line  8  of  the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
tbe  con.slderatlon  of  tbe  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  tbe  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  tbe  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  tbe 
biU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Qxtilleh)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  939 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  14685.  It  also  waives 
points  of  order  against  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  now 
printed  on  page  4.  line  4  through  page 
7.  line  8  of  the  bill  because  this  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced. 

The  purpose  of  Hil.  14685,  as 
amended,  is  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  VS.  Travel 
Service,  to  grant  new  authority  to  the 
Service,  and  to  create  a  National  Tourism 
Resources  Review  Commission. 

The  appropriation  authorization 
would  be  increased  from  the  existing  $4.7 
million  per  fiscal  year  to  $15  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973. 

New  authority  would  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  allow  him  to 
make  matching  grants  to  States,  cities, 
and  regional  groupings  of  States  or  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  groups  for 
the  purpose  of  the  act.  He  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  with 
profltmaking  organizations  for  joint 
projects  with  the  Government:  make 
awards  of  merchandise  manufactured 
and  purchased  In  the  United  States  to 


foreign  travel  agents  and  tour  operators 
as  an  incentive  for  their  promoting  travel 
to  the  United  States  by  residents  of  for- 
eign countries. 

A  Commission  would  be  established 
which  would  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  the  domestic 
travel  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  visitors  from  other  coun- 
tries at  the  present  time  and  to  the  year 
1980:  determining  the  travel  resources 
of  the  United  States  available  to  satisfy 
such  needs  now  and  to  the  year  1980:  de- 
termining policies  and  programs  which 
will  insure  that  the  domestic  travel  needs 
of  the  present  and  the  future  are  ade- 
quately and  eflflciently  met;  determining 
a  recommended  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  in  promoting  do- 
mestic travel:  and  determining  whether 
a  separate  agency  of  the  Government 
should  be  established  to  consolidate  and 
coordinate  tourism  research,  planning, 
and  development  activities  presently  per- 
formed by  different  existing  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  15  members — eight  from  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  seven  to  be  ap* 
pointed  by  the  President  from  private 
life.  The  Commission  would  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  within  2 
years  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
and  would  ceasa  to  exist  60  days  after 
the  submission  of  its  report.  The  appro- 
priation authorized  for  the  Commission 
would    be   $250,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  939  In  order  that  H.R. 
14685  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  what  does  the  waiver  apply?  Does 
it  apply  to  all  the  committee  amend- 
ments, or  to  specific  ones,  would  the 
gentleman  say? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  waiver  applies 
just  to  those  sections  appearing  in  italics 
on  page  4.  If  the  gentleman  will  look  at 
the  bill,  he  will  find  on  page  4,  line  4. 
the  sections  in  italics,  through  page  7, 
line  6  of  the  bill. 

This  was  a  part  of  a  bill  which  I  had 
introduced  separately,  and  which  was 
made  a  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  waiver  of  points 
of  order  does  not  go  to  section  6  to  be 
found  on  page  3,  beginning  on  line  14? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  No;  it  does  not. 
because  this  is  considered  germane  to 
the  original  bill  as  it  was  introduced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  939 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14685,  as  amended,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase 
the  authorizations  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  which  is  charged  with  promoting 
foreign  travel  to  the  United  States,  to 
grant  new  authority  to  the  Travel  Serv- 
ice, and  to  create  a  National  Tourism 
Resources  Review  Commission. 
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Under  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961.  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  a  program  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  travel  to  the  United  States  by 
foreign  nationals  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing good  will,  and  also  to  help  alleviate 
our  balance-of-payments  situation, 
caused  to  some  degree  by  the  number  of 
Americans  traveling  abroad  each  year. 
The  Travel  Service  has  been  carrying 
out  this  responsibility.  In  addition  to  its 
Washington  headquarters,  it  operates 
offices  in  London,  Paris,  Frankfurt, 
Tokyo,  Sydney,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Mexico 
City. 

The  committee  believes  an  expanded 
program  is  needed  in  this  field.  Pres- 
ently, $4,700,000  is  being  spent  annually. 
The  Travel  Service  suggests  a  $15  million 
a  year  program,  and  on  page  5  of  the 
report  projects  its  plans  under  such  an 
appropriation.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended this  scope  in  its  reported  bill. 
The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$15  million  for  fiscal  1971.  1972,  and  1973, 
In  line  with  the  expanded  program  out- 
lined by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

The  bill  also  grants  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  en- 
able him  to:  First,  make  matching 
grants — of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost — 
to  local.  State,  or  regional  groups  pro- 
moting tourism  to  their  area;  second, 
make  awards  to  foreign  travel  agents 
and  tour  operators  as  an  Incentive  to 
promoting  travel  to  the  United  States 
by  foreign  nationals;  and,  third,  enter 
into  contracts  with  profltmaking  orga- 
nizations for  joint  projects  of  travel  pro- 
motion. 

Finally,  the  bill  creates  a  National 
Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission 
of  15  members,  eight  from  executive  de- 
partments involved  in  the  field,  plus 
seven  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, from  private  life  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field.  The  Commission  is 
required  to  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  within  2  years  and  then 
cease  to  exist.  The  authorization  for  the 
Commission  is  $250,000. 

The  Commission  is  to :  first,  determine 
the  domestic  travel  needs  of  citizens  and 
visitors  from  abroad  now  and  up  to  the 
year  1980;  second,  determine  what  travel 
resources  the  United  States  has  available 
to  meet  these  needs,  now  and  up  to  1980; 
third,  determine  what  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  insure  travel  needs 
will  be  met;  fourth,  determine  a  recom- 
mended Federal  program  of  assistance 
to  the  States  in  promoting  domestic 
travel;  and,  fifth,  determine  whether  a 
new  agency  should  be  established  to  co- 
ordinate tourism  research,  planning,  and 
development  activities  which  are  now 
carried  out  by  several  agencies  within  the 
executive. 

The  bill  has  administration  support. 
There  are  no  minority  views. 

I  have  no  further  request  for  time  but 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
Tht  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolutian  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  14685)  to  amend  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  Improve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  furUier  promoting 
travel  to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Pepper  ) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMifrrrEx  or  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  14685,  with 
Mr.  Slack  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
14685  would  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  and  would  create  a 
National  Tourism  Resources  Review 
Commission. 

The  amendments  to  the  International 
Travel  Act  are  designed,  first,  to  increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  from  the 
present  level  of  $4.7  million  a  year  to 
$15  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1971, 1972,  and  1973;  and,  second,  to  grant 
new  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  new  authority  would  allow 
the  Secretary,  first,  to  make  matching 
fund  grants  to  States,  cities,  and  re- 
gional groupings  of  States,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act;  second,  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  profitmaklng  organiza- 
tions for  joint  projects  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and,  third,  to  make  token  awards 
of  U.S.  merchandise  to  foreign  travel 
agents  and  tour  operators. 

The  UjS.  Travel  Service,  established  by 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961,  is 
charged  with  devel(4)lng,  planning,  and 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  travel  to  the 
United  States  by  residents  of  foreign 
countries.  In  the  past  decade  tourism  has 
developed  Into  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
forces  In  the  world  economy.  In  1961, 
there  were  6.3  million  International  tour- 
ist arrivals  in  the  United  States.  In  1968, 
the  number  of  world  tourist  arrivals  in 
the  United  States  had  Increased  to  almost 
11  million — a  change  of  74.6  percent  in 
the  space  of  7  years,  lliis  represents  an 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  10.9 
percent. 

Visits  to  the  United  States  by  Interna- 
tional visitors  not  only  promotes  friendly 
understanding  and  good  will  among  peo- 
ples of  foreign  countries  and  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  also  helps  to  reduce  the 
travel  deficit  in  our  international  balance 
of  payments.  International  tourism 
receipts,  not  only  account  for  the  larg- 
est ^ngle  item  in  world  trade;  they  are 


growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  value 
of  total  world  exports.  In  1968.  we  earned 
more  money  and  received  more  visitors 
than  any  other  travel  destination.  In  that 
year,  the  10.9  million  foreign  visitors  to 
our  coimtry  spent  an  estimated  $2,030 
billion.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  more 
than  18  million  U.S.  citizens  who  traveled 
abroad  spent  $3,907  billion.  This  resulted 
in  a  travel  deficit  of  $1,877  billion  in  our 
international  balance  of  payments.  As 
the  current  Director  of  the  UJS.  Travel 
Service,  C.  Langhome  Washburn,  testi- 
fied in  our  hearings,  the  fimds  spent  on 
these  travel  promotion  programs  are 
really  an  investment  in  promoting  good 
will  and  improving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

H.R.  14685  also  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Tourism  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission composed  of  15  members — eight 
of  them  representatives  from  eight  differ- 
ent Federal  agencies  and  departments 
with  interest  in  travel  promotion,  and 
seven  of  them  public  members  ai>pointed 
by  the  President.  The  Commission  would 
be  charged  with  making  a  thorough  study 
of  our  existing  programs  to  promote 
travel  to  and  within  the  United  States 
and  would  make  recommendations  for 
changes  in  those  programs  and  coordina- 
tion of  our  Government's  travel  promo- 
tion efforts.  An  appropriation  of  sums 
not  to  exceed  $250,000  is  authorized  by 
the  bill,  and  the  Commission  would  be 
required  to  submit  its  report  together 
with  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  to  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  have 
been  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  creation  of  a  National 
Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission 
has  been  supported  by  the  private  and 
governmental  witnesses  who  appeared  or 
filed  statements  In  our  hearings.  No  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  have  been  received  by 
the  committee.  I  urge  passage  of  HJl. 
14685. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Over  what  period  of  time 
did  the  gentleman  say  there  was  a  def- 
icit in  the  balance  of  trade  attributable 
to  tourism  in  foreign  countries?  Over 
what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  figures  I  gave 
were  for  1968. 
Mr.  GROSS.  One  year? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  does  the  gentle- 
man think  it  would  take,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  $15  million  a  year  or  less, 
to  reverse  that  deficit  with  the  grandiose 
setup  that  he  proposes  here? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  not  proposing 
this.  The  administration  has  proposed 
this  to  us.  I  think  it  is  a  good  proposal. 
The  small  amount  that  we  would  spend, 
if  it  does  anything  to  promote  travel  in 
the  United  States,  would  help.  In  the  last 
7  years,  from  1961  to  1968,  we  have  found 
that  the  amount  spent  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  amount  which  came  into  this 
country.  We  have  a  deficit,  as  I  have  said, 
of  almost  $2  billion  in  the  balance-of- 
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payments  for  travel.  If  we  dould  get  any 
part  of  that  $2  billion  back,  this  would 
be  a  small  outlay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  would  at  least  hope 
to  recover  the  $15  million;  is  that  cor- 
rect? ' 

Mr.  STAQOERS.  Tes ;  I  t^ink  we  could 
expect  that  and  many  timei  i  more  in  the 
first  and  second  years  and  Ij  l  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlem  m  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  when  we  could  wipe  out  the 
deficit.  The  gentleman  really  does  not 
think  that  we  could  wipe  o  it  the  deficit 
with  travel  agencies,  with  i  superduper 
travel  agency  in  this  couniry,  does  he? 
You  do  not  think  that  will  wipe  it  out, 
do  you? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  I  hi.ve  no  expec- 
tations that  it  will.  I  will  say  this  to 
my  colleague  from  Iowa,  thfe  fact  is  that 
if  we  do  something  in  the  direction  pro- 
posed, we  will  not  only  h<lp  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  but  we  will  creite  good  wiU 
across  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentler  lan  used  the 
word  "token" 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Token  award. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Token  awaid.  What  Is  a 
token  award? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Oftentjlmes  In  the 
United  States  we  have  giveni  to  industries 
a  flag,  an  "E"  for  effort,  0r  something 
like  that.  That  is  something  we  hope  to 
do  with  travel  agencies  abroad.  We  would 
give  them  something  that  his  been  made 
in  this  country  for  their  effdrt  in  helping 
to  get  people  to  travel  to  khls  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not.l  then,  intend 
to  hold  raffles  in  connection  with  plane 
rides  or  bus  rides  for  foreigners  visiting 
this  country? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 

iir.  GROSS.  Or  bingo  g^es? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  intend  to  give 
away  automobiles  or  maybe  some  Ken- 
tucky bourbon  or  sometliing  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  token  is  a  flag? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  m  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  bi  a  U.S.  flag, 
I  take  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  woUld  be  some- 
thing made  in  the  United  IStates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  spfnt  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  dfi  this  travel 
agency,  have  we  not,  and  wHat  have  been 
the  results  up  to  this  point  flor  the  money 
we  have  already  spent? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  just  jgave  them  a 
moment  ago.  I  cainnot  attribute  all  of 
the  results  to  the  money;  spent.  This 
agency  started  In  1961.  Slnie  1961  tour- 
ists coming  into  this  country  have  In- 
creased in  number.  In  1961  international 
tourists  In  this  coxmtry  tiumbered  6.3 
million,  and  In  1968 — and!  that  Is  the 
period  for  which  we  have  tMe  statistics — 
they  numbered  almost  11  million.  That  is 
an  increase  of  74.6  percent  However,  we 
do  not  attribute  it  all  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  they  Exclude  from 
those  tourist  figures  all  tfie  foreigners 
that  have  been  brought  to  this  country 
at  our  expense  to  teach,  student  ex- 
change programs,  and  so  iorth?  Do  all 
the  foreigners  who  come  inj  go  into  that 
list? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  international 
tourists,  so  I  would  assume  they  would 
be  excluded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  would  be  excluded? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  think  so, 
imder  this  definition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  $15 
million  in  this  bill.  The  gentleman  Is 
aware,  is  he  not,  that  we  just  passed  a 
bill  about  30  minutes  ago  which  provided 
$4.5  million  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  the  House  now 
give  approval  to  $15  miUion  instead  of 
$4.5  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  present  bill  is 
only  on  the  question  of  authorization. 
This  is  only  my  speculation,  but  I  have 
understood  that  if  this  bill  passes,  the 
administration  hopes  to  go  before  the 
other  body  and  get  the  appropriation  at  a 
little  higher  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  waited  with  bated  breath 
for  someone  who  supports  this  bill  to  get 
up  and  offer  an  amendment  to  push  the 
appropriation  bill  up  from  $4.5  million  to 
$15  million.  If  no  one  else  does,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  for  $4.5  million,  to 
make  it  conform  to  what  the  House  did 
a  few  minutes  ago.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  accept  the  amendment,  because  he 
voted  for  the  bill,  and  he  was  surely 
aware  of  the  amount  he  was  approving 
in  that  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  I  said  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  it  is  my  tmderstand- 
ing  that  when  this  bill  passes,  the  ad- 
ministration will  go  before  the  other 
body  and  ask  for  more  money. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
2.  line  15,  it  says: 

May  enter  into  contracts  with  private  prof- 
it-making IndlvldualB,  buslntsses,  and  or- 
ganizations for  projects  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purpoeea  ol  this  Act  .  .  . 

How  are  those  contracts  to  be  entered 
into?  Are  they  to  be  by  competitive  bid? 

Mr.  STAGOETIS.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  just  as  any  other  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  These  are.  In  fact,  promo- 
tional contrEu:ts? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Tliey  would  have  to 
be,  and  certainly  they  would  have  to 
be  entered  Into  as  contracts  with  some- 
one who  would  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act  itself. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
more  than  one  firm  that  Is  committed  to 
bid  on  these  contracts. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  certain  that  it 
would  be  open  for  anyone  to  bid.  It 
would  be  under  the  existing  laws  as  to 
contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  International 
Travel  Act  has  been  with  us  since  1961. 
Its  purpose  has  been  to  promote  travel 
to  and  within  the  Utilted  States  by  for- 
eign nationals.  As  part  of  a  larger  trade 
liberalization  package  it  was  meant  to 


improve  or  even  equalize  the  balance  of 
payments  in  the  field  of  tourism.  Amer- 
icans love  to  travel,  and  our  country  has 
consequently  suffered  badly  In  the  ex- 
change. We  have  spent  many  more  times 
the  money  abroad  than  has  come  to  us 
from  the  same  source. 

Aside  from  this  economic  considera- 
tion it  has  always  been  desirable  that  we 
promote  the  attractions  of  our  country 
and  encourage  citizens  of  other  lands  to 
visit  and  appreciate  them. 

Under  the  Travel  Act  the  United  States 
Travel  Service  has  attempted  to  do  this 
with  modified  success.  Material  has  been 
produced  and  distributed.  OCQces  have 
been  maintained  in  a  few  countries.  The 
effort,  however,  has  suffered  from  the 
beginning  from  underemphasis.  It  has 
been  like  telling  an  airplane  pilot  to  fly 
low  and  slow.  It  cannot  be  done.  Industry 
would  spend  more  to  promote  a  new 
mouthwash  than  we  have  seen  fit  to 
spend  to  promote  our  entire  Nation  to 
people  around  the  world. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
expand  the  effort  into  a  fullscale,  mean- 
ingful campaign.  If  it  does  not  pay  off 
and  show  rather  dramatic  results,  then 
it  should  be  ditched  entirely,  not  just 
left  limping  along.  Since  1961,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  first  year — at  $3  million — 
the  program  has  had  a  level  authoriza- 
tion of  $4.7  million.  With  this  money 
seven  very  modest  regional  ofBces 
have  been  maintained  in  various  coun- 
tries. The  bill  under  consideration  today 
would  change  this  level  of  effort  by  rais- 
ing the  authorization  to  $15  million  per 
year  for  the  next  3  years.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  same  things  done  in  the  past  will 
be  continued  but  they  will  be  Improved 
and  exp{U)ded. 

In  addition  to  firing  up  old  efforts  the 
bill  makes  provision  for  entirely  new  ac- 
tivities which  should  aid  In  creating  the 
kind  of  promotion  we  hope  for.  USTS 
will  be  permitted  to  make  matching 
grants  to  States,  cities,  and  regional 
groups  and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit groups  with  good  Ideas  for  promo- 
tion of  their  particular  areas.  It  may  also 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  con- 
cerns for  the  carrying  out  of  promo- 
tional projects  or  materials.  In  addition, 
merchandise  can  be  used  as  incentives  to 
foreign  travel  agents  for  pushing  U.S. 
travel. 

The  whole  Idea  behind  this  additional 
authority  is  to  make  it  possible  to  find 
new  ideas  and  capitalize  upon  them.  I 
am  sure  that  anyone  here  can,  without 
difficulty,  think  of  some  organization  in 
his  area  which  would  have  something  to 
offer  in  attracting  visitors.  Most  areas 
have  done  a  fine  job  In  attracting  our 
own  citizens.  To  do  the  same  kind  of 
thing  for  foreign  travelers  will  take  an 
extra  effort,  a  somewhat  different  ap- 
proach and  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment  through  the  Travel 
Service.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  legis- 
lation to  give  foreign  traveler  promotion 
the  old  college  try. 

Since  we  have  not  tried  this  all-out 
approach  before.  It  behooves  us  to  ob- 
serve closely  what  happens  as  a  guide  to 
future  action.  There  undoubtedly  Is  still 
much  we  do  not  know  about  tourism  as 
it  applies  to  foreign  visitors.  For  tWs 
reason  the  bill  also  provides  for  a  Na- 
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tlonal  Tourism  Review  Commission. 
While  our  increased  effort  goes  forward 
this  body  will  study  all  aspects  of  tour- 
ism. It  will  look  to  see  Just  what  we  have 
to  offer  and  how  best  to  offer  It.  It  will 
make  recommendations  for  programs  at 
all  levels.  Consideration  can  also  be  giv- 
en to  the  desirability  of  creating  a  sep- 
arate agency  within  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  broad  subject  of  tourism. 

The  Commission  I  have  mentioned  will 
consist  of  15  members.  Seven  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  eight 
wlU  represent  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  supply  the  logistic  support  and 
no  more  thaji  $250,000  may  be  used  in 
appropriations.  The  Commission  will  re- 
port in  2  years,  and  this  will  give  the 
Congress  time  to  determine  what  kind 
of  effort  Is  needed  to  realize  the  most 
from  toiu-lsm. 

I  am  personally  enthusiastic  about  the 
increase  In  effort  being  made  here  and 
now  through  the  Travel  Service,  and  I 
am  equally  enthusiastic  about  the  study 
which  should  help  us  define,  refine  and 
possibly  reorganize  our  activities  in  the 
very  important  field  of  tourism.  I  recom- 
mend the  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  of  course,  no  small 
part  of  what  the  foreigners  get  from 
U.8.  tourists  comes  from  junketing  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  staffs  and 
families  and  so  on  and  so  forth;  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  I  have  noted  that  there 
have  been  Members  traveling  from  my 
own  committee.  I  do  rtot  know  what 
words  the  gentleman  uses  and  I  do  not 
use  the  word  "junketing."  The  members 
of  our  committee  who  have  traveled  have 
been  working  committees.  I  have  watched 
many  from  others 

Mr.  GROSS.  About  all  of  them? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Just  a  moment.  Let 
me  finish  this  because  I  do  not  want  any 
misunderstanding.  I  have  watched  other 
subcommittees  and  members  from  other 
committees  In  the  same  city  that  I  hap- 
pen to  be  on  another  matter  and  they 
worked  8  hours  a  day.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  wants  to  term 
that  junketing  or  not.  There  may  be 
others  doing  what  the  gentleman  likes  to 
term  jimketlng  but  I  have  not  had  that 
experience.  But,  if  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  term  it  that,  that  is  certainly  his  pre- 
rogative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  they  go  over  there 
they  spend  money,  do  they  not? 

This  Government  has  been  in  and  out 
and  around  about  on  this  issue  of  Ameri- 
cans spending  money  traveling  abroad 
as  well  as  Americans  not  spending  their 
own  money. 

We  had  a  President  preceding  the 
present  President  who  tried  to  put  the 
lid  on  foreign  tourism  by  Americans,  but 
the  first  thing  we  knew  the  members  of 
his  own  family  had  broken  the  ranks. 
They  were  over  there  touring  and 
shopping,  and  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

So,  I  do  not  know  where  we  stand  In 
this  business.  I  do  not  know  how  much 


money  it  is  going  to  take  to  subsidize 
foreign  visitors  to  get  them  to  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  cinch  no  great  mass  of  for- 
eigners will  come  here  and  pay  the  high 
hotel  rates  and  high  transportation 
costs.  I  do  not  know  what  It  is  going  to 
take,  how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  prepare  some  kind  of  sub- 
sidized program  to  entice  them  to  come 
over  here. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  Idea 
what  this  will  Involve  in  the  end? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No;  t  am  saying  to 
you  what  they  are  asking  for  Is  $15  mil- 
lion for  a  3 -year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $15  million  a  year  for  3 
years? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  $45  million  In 
total,  with  no  assurance  that  we  will  get 
anything  back. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  cases  where  we 
have  invested  the  money  in  such  a  pro- 
gram we  have  realized  a  return.  I  was 
just  telling  the  gentleman  that  there  are 
more  Scandinavians  who  fly  from  that 
area  to  Chicago,  111.;  to  Indiana,  to 
Michigan,  and  other  States  in  that  area 
because  they  are  settled  by  people  from 
Scandinavia.  There  is  also  the  State  of 
Iowa,  where  these  people  visit. 

In  other  words,  60,000  people  year  be- 
fore last  came  over  here  from  those 
countries  and  a  large  part  of  It  was  the 
result  of  the  promotion  of  the  SAS  pro- 
gram, because  that  is  the  airline  with 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  But  I  still 
say  they  are  simply  starving  to  death 
with  reference  to  a  promotional  program 
and  I  agree  with  them.  When  I  talked 
with  them  I  had  to  agree  with  them  and 
when  I  saw  what  kind  of  exhibition  we 
had  in  the  new  travel  tourist  building  in 
Stockholm  and  saw  this  little  bitty  spot 
up  there.  I  felt  very  badly  about  it. 

I  said  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  and  I  say  it  again,  let  us 
either  do  this  program  right  or  let  us 
abolish  it.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  take 
the  position  of  abolishing  the  program, 
that  is  his  privilege.  I  do  not  think  It 
ought  to  be  abolished.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  promoted  and  we  are  trying  to  do 
it  on  a  reasonable  basis.  We  are  trying  to 
do  a  good  job. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce  they 
are  strugghng  to  come  up  with  a  good 
program.  We  went  down  there  and  saw 
the  efforts  which  they  were  malcing  and 
I  thought  it  represented  an  excellent 
start. 

However,  if  the  gentleman  insists  that 
there  is  not  any  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  such  a  program,  he  is  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion.  But  I  do  say  let  us  either 
do  it  right  or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand why  foreigners  cannot  come  under 
their  own  power  to  see  this  country. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  For  the  same  reason, 
may  I  say,  that  my  daughters  and  their 
friends  go  through  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  to  look  for  the  bargains  In  travel. 
They  try  to  pick  out  the  bargains  in  these 
other  countries.  They  certainly  do  not 
pick  out  the  ones  In  this  country.  There 
is  no  such  advertising  program  to  at- 
tract their  attention.  They  are  looking 
for  those  places  they  would  like  to  go. 

The  same  thing  has  to  be  built  up  in 
the  minds  of  people  who  live  in  other 


countries  if  you  are  going  tc  do  any 
good  with  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Lord  knows  we  have 
spent  enough  money  wet-nursing  for- 
eigners all  over  the  world.  They  ought 
to  know  where  the  United  States  Is  lo- 
cated; they  have  heard  something  about 
us,  or  else  we  have  spent  billions— imtold 
billions  of  dollars  around  the  world  for 
very  little  purpose. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Let  me  say  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  meets  the  question 
at  all.  This  is  strictly  a  promotion  of 
travel  In  an  effort  to  reverse  our  imbal- 
ance of  payments.  I  think  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  it  this  Is  about  the  minimum 
program  that  I  could  think  of.  Our  com- 
mittee went  over  it  extensively,  carefully, 
and  in  every  single  way  we  could,  and  we 
finally  came  up  with  this  kind  of  budget, 
and  may  I  say  the  budget  is  worked  out 
as  carefully  as  anything  could  be  done. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  respect  the 
gentleman  for  his  opinion  about  it,  and 
I  am  sure  he  Is  entitled  to  it. 

(Mr.  KEITH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SPRtNGER)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarlcs  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  items  in  world  trade  is  in- 
ternational tourism.  Astonishingly,  in 
1968,  tourism  accounted  for  almost  15 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  world  trade. 

In  light  of  this  growth,  every  nation  in 
the  world  has  come  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  tourism  to  its  national  econ- 
omy and  its  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tions. Many  nations,  including  most  of 
our  European  friends,  have  conducted 
vigorous  and  competitive  programs  to  at- 
tract a  greater  share  of  the  international 
travel  market. 

Unfortimately,  our  Nation  is  relatively 
new  to  this  activity.  It  was  only  in  1961 
that  we  first  established  an  international 
travel  promotion  bureau  in  the  Com- 
merce Department.  And,  that  agency  has 
since  remained  one  of  the  most  under- 
funded of  any  major  national  effort  to 
attract  foreign  tourists.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  ranks  26th  in  terms  of  na- 
tional support  for  travel  development 
programs. 

However,  despite  this  serious  under- 
fimdlng,  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  In  the 
Commerce  Department  has  managed  to 
establish  a  basic,  working  partnership 
between  the  Goverrmient  and  the  Ameri- 
can travel  industry.  Nevertheless,  much 
needs  to  be  done  in  terms  of  enhancing 
this  partnership  and  enlisting  the  re- 
sources of  the  States  and  titles  to  bring 
more  foreign  visitors  to  the  United 
States.  The  need  for  an  Increased  effort 
Is  clear:  In  1969,  our  travel  deficit  was 
$2  billion.  Such  a  deficit  can  only  worsen 
our  overall  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

Of  course,  we  could  always  adopt  a 
restrictive  International  travel  and  trade 
policy.  Such  a  development,  though, 
would  undo  all  we  have  tried  to  accom- 
plish since  World  War  II  in  the  area  of 
more  liberalized  International  trade.  On 
a  more  positive  note,  we  can  Increase  our 
earnings  of  foreign  exchange  by  pro- 
moting exports  and  by  encouraging  for- 
eign tourists  to  select  the  United  States 
as  a  travel  destination. 
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In  my  view,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  is  such  a  positive  step  In  the  direc- 
Uon  of  rectifying  our  international  pay- 
ments position.  This  biU  provides  the 
USTS  with  the  necessary  tools  to  In- 
crease our  earnings  of  foreign  exchange. 
It  will  Involve  the  States,  cities,  and  re- 
gions In  foreign  travel  promotio  n  through 
a  new  grant-in-aid  program,  i  nd  it  will 
develop  a  more  active  participation  by 
private  Industry,  allowing  the  Travel 
Service  to  enter  into  Joint  Indi  istry  con- 
tracts. Finally,  this  legislation  WH  estab- 
lish a  Joint  industry-Govemmlent  travel 
resources  review  commission  to  recom- 
mend new  approaches  tn  ths  field  of 
travel  promotion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  14685.  lit  a  mini- 
mum additional  cost,  promises  to  put 
this  Nation  at  last  on  an  equa  I  competi- 
tive footing  with  other  countries  in  the 
intemaUonal  effort  to  attract  tourist 
dollare.  This  bill  is  a  needed  one  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  support- 
ing its  passage. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chiu-man,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  CTiairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14685  which  would 
amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1931  In  certain  particulars  it  order  to 
Improve  our  balance-of-payi^ent  posi- 
tion by  further  promoting  tr$vel  to  the 
United  States.  I  wish  at  thd  outset  to 
commend  the  gentleman  fromi  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggkks)  and  the  commit- 
tee which  he  chairs,  for  the  eixpeditious. 
reporting  of  this  important  legislation. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  thati  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  establfchment  of 
a  15-member  National  Totirism  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  w<re  adapted 
from  my  bill.  H.R.  12646.  which  was 
designed  to  strengthen  our  tcurism  pro- 
gram as  It  relates  to  both  intemaUonal 
travel  and  domestic  travel.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  compos^  of  one 
representative  from  each  ofl  eight  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  plus  seven  Lidlfiduals  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  froin  the  pri- 
vate sector  who  are  experts  in  tourism. 
The  Commission  would  prope  existing 
travel  resources,  determine  I  the  travel 
needs  of  our  own  citizens  and  of  visitors 
from  abroad  in  the  decade  ahead,  and 
recommend  policies  and  progfams  which 
would  best  meet  such  needs. 

This  is  a  big  order  and  the  proposed 
Commission  would  require  considerable 
time  to  do  an  adequate  Job.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  we  are  considering  allows  2  full 
years  for  the  study  to  be  con^pleted. 

The  main  thrust  of  HJl.  14685  clearly 
is  to  make  tourism  a  major  industry  in 
the  entire  United  States  Tlje  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  this  objective  is  that 
tourism  can  be  built  up  as  a  major  in- 
dustry with  the  least  investnjent  for  the 
greatest  retium.  We  learned  this  In 
Hawaii  some  years  ago.  | 

In  1958,  less  than  12  yeait  ago.  only 
171.588  tourists  visited  Hawat.  This  rep- 
resented an  increase  of  onli  2  percent 
over  the  preceding  year.  jThe  total 
visitor  dollar  ezpenditiue  in  |the  Islands 
amounted  to  an  estimated  %&%  million. 

Also  in  1958.  the  territorial  legislature 
appropriated  $500,000  for  ose  by  the 
Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau,  a  (juasi-publlc 


agency,  in  promoting  Hawaii's  tourist 
industry.  As  a  consequence.  In  the  course 
of  1  short  year  the  niraiber  of  tourists 
to  Hawaii  Jumped  to  243.216,  an  Increase 
of  42  percent.  These  visitors  spent  an 
estimated  $109  million  in  Hawaii.  This 
meant  that  by  an  expenditure  of  one- 
half  mUUon^  dollars  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  increased  its  income  from  visitors 
by  $27  million,  a  net  gain  of  $26  Vi  mil- 
lion, all  in  the  ^-ourse  of  1  year— a  wise 
and  profitable  Investment,  Indeed. 

In  1960.  the  State  legislatuie  increased 
its  annual  appropriation  to  $750,000.  and 
the  number  of  visitors  to  Hawaii  rose  in 
1961  to  319,422.  They  spent  $137,000,000. 
By  1968.  the  State  legislature  had  in- 
creased its  appropriation  for  the  promo- 
tion of  tourism  to  $1,478,500.  and  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Aloha  State  had 
climbed  to  a  phenomenal  1,364.228  per- 
sons who  spent  over  $460,000,000.  The 
visitor  increase  in  1969  over  1968  was  13 
percent. 

If  this  type  of  tourist  development 
could  be  conducted  on  a  national  scale, 
whereby  visitors  to  this  country  from 
foreign  lands  could  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  enjoyed  over  the 
past  decade  by  the  State  of  Hawaii,  we 
would  have  no  need  to  be  concerned  ovet 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

A  notable  fact  is  that  about  200,000  of 
Hawaii's  1969  visitors  came  from  Oceania 
and  Asia.  About  60.000  came  from  Ja- 
pan alone.  Another  significant  fact  is 
that  30  percent,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  1,364,228  visitors,  were  members  of 
organized  groups.  This  points  to  the  pro- 
motional aspects  of  developing  the  full 
potentialities  of  tourism  as  a  new  na- 
tional industry. 

Tourism  lends  Itself  to  a  dual  classifi- 
cation, international  and  domestic.  In- 
ternational tourism  is  important  to  the 
United  States  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  helps  to  improve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payment  position.  Foreign  vis- 
itors in  1968  spent  a  total  of  $2  billion 
in  the  United  States,  including  $260  mil- 
lion paid  to  UJS.-flag  carriers.  The  1969 
figures  are  expected  to  exceed  this  total. 
There  Is  also  the  Intangible  benefit  to 
be  gained  from  foreign  tourism.  This  is 
the  international  goodwill  which  Is  fos- 
tered when  foreign  visitors  come  to  see 
how  we  live  and  get  to  know  us  better. 
Recent  Government  surveys,  one  of 
which  was  conducted  at  the  Honolulu  In- 
ternational Airport,  reveal  that  depart- 
ing foreign  visitors  are  most  favorably 
impressed  with  the  warmth  and  friend- 
liness of  the  American  people.  We  may 
safely  conclude  on  the  basis  of  these 
findings  that  international  understand- 
ing could  be  greatly  Improved  by  having 
greater  nimibers  of  ordinary  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  visit  our  coun- 
try. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Incalculable  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  having  foreign  visi- 
tors exposed  to  American-made  goods, 
particularly  as  an  aid  to  the  marketing 
of  our  goods  abroad. 

These  benefits  were  recognized  by  Con- 
gress when  It  enacted  the  "International 
Travel  Act  of  1961."  This  landmark  leg- 
islation created  the  UJ3.  Travel  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
constituted  the  first  step  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  effective  tourism  pro- 


gram. The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  1961  law  in 
order  that  tourism  would  mean  not  only 
the  stimulation  and  encouragement  of 
travel  to  the  United  States  by  residents 
of  foreign  countries,  but  also  the  stimu- 
lation and  encouragement  of  travel 
within  the  United  States  by  our  own  citi- 
zens who  would  otherwise  travel  abroad. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  If  Hawaii's  experience  is  to  b2 
taken  as  an  indication  of  what  will  hap- 
p?n  here  in  the  United  States  if  we  should 
pass  this  bill  today.  I  can  almost  guaran- 
tee to  you  that  we  will  have  no  more  con- 
cern over  our  deficit  In  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that 
the  gentleman  who  Just  preceded  me  has 
presented  a  number  of  arguments  which 
are  quite  valid.  You  know,  there  is  a 
product  called  Coca-Cola  that  is  made 
in  my  hometown.  It  Is  a  good  product. 
But  that  product  has  been  made  by  one 
thing,  and  one  thing  alone,  and  that  Is 
advertising. 

We  in  this  country  have  some  mighty 
fine  States  and  we  have  some  mighty 
good  products,  but  if  we  do  not  tell  the 
rest  of  the  world  about  these  products, 
they  are  going  to  believe  these  headlines 
that  they  may  see  about  student  disor- 
ders and  about  all  the  riots  on  the  cam- 
puses or  whatever  It  may  be. 

Hawaii  is  Ideally  situated  to  draw  peo- 
ple from  Japan.  The  per  capita  Income 
In  Japan  Is  increasing  each  and  every 
year  so  that  more  and  more  people  have 
money  to  travel.  Jet  airplanes  make  it 
very  feasible  for  the  people  to  travel,  not 
only  to  Hawaii  from  Japan,  but  on  to 
the  United  States.  The  $1%  billion  deficit 
we  have  in  travel  certainly  can  be  re- 
duced, but  It  can  be  reduced  only  by 
promotion. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  It  provides 
an  incentive  for  the  States  themselves  to 
get  into  the  act.  If  they  are  willing  to 
put  up  as  much  money  as  the  Federal 
Government  Is.  we  can  provide  some 
grants  to  some  of  the  State  agencies,  and 
then  they  can  advertise  In  foreign  coim- 
tries  for  tourists  to  come  to  their  par- 
ticular State.  If  other  States  in  our  union 
do  not  like  that  advertising,  then  they 
can  advertise  and  put  up  some  of  their 
money  to  try  to  get  tourists  to  their  State. 
By  so  doing,  we  will  be  helping  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

There  Is  one  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawsdl  made  that  I  think 
should  be  Impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
all.  and  that  is  this  point.  When  visitors 
from  foreign  lands  visit  the  United 
States,  they  normally  go  away  with  a 
very  good  feeling  in  the  pita  of  their 
stomachs,  and  it  helps  our  foreign  af- 
fairs and  our  foreign  relations.  We  need 
to  have  more  exchange  of  visitors  In  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  have  people 
from  foreign  countries  come  «md  see 
what  we  are  like  first-hand.  This  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  encourage  that  kind 

O  *  ft^pt'JiHt'.v 

But  there  Is  another  part  of  this  bill 
which  \&  new.  It  was  the  original  Idea 
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of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii.  That 
is  the  creation  of  the  Commission  known 
as  the  National  Tourist  Resources  Re- 
view Commission.  What  is  this  Com* 
mission  going  to  do?  They  are  going  to 
evaluate  not  only  our  International 
travel,  our  trying  to  get  people  Into  this 
country,  but  they  are  also  going  to  evalu- 
ate means  of  keeping  people  at  home, 
means  of  keeping  our  dollars  In  our  own 
country  to  promote,  within  the  United 
States,  the  advantages  of  the  United 
States.  So  when  a  person  who  might 
otherwise  decide  that  be  wants  to  go 
to  Pango-Pango,  Australia,  or  else- 
where, it  may  be  that  he  might  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  something  he  would 
like  to  visit  in  the  United  States  more, 
and  the  dollars  would  stay  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  that  Is  a  very  useful  part  of 
this  particular  bill. 

I  had  occasion  to  take  a  trip  to  Mexico 
City  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  I  guess 
perhaps  you  could  call  it  a  Junket.  It 
was  a  working  trip.  I  visited  the  Tourist 
Bureau  In  Mexico  City  and  I  talked  to 
the  people  a  little  about  what  they 
were  doing.  They  showed  me  some  In- 
formation that  they  were  putting  Into 
the  glove  compartments  of  automobiles 
that  were  being  sold  in  Mexico  City.  The 
new  car  dealers  were  Inserting  a  packet 
about  the  United  States,  encouraging  au- 
tomobile trips  to  the  United  States. 

I  said,  "This  is  great.  How  many  are 
you  getting  up?" 

They  said.  "Unfortunately,  we  have 
only  $172,000  a  year  and  we  are  not 
able  to  have  enough  printed  to  go  into 
all  the  automobiles."  But  there  are 
many  places  In  Texas,  New  Mexico. 
Arizona.  California,  and  the  States  all 
the  way  to  Chicago  that  these  people 
would  like  to  visit,  and  by  putting  that 
little  incentive  In  the  glove  compart- 
ments of  automobiles,  the  owners  are 
inspired  to  think.  "Well.  I  can  make  a 
trip  to  the  United  States.  I  can  make 
It  In  my  automobile."  Money  will  be 
made  available  In  here  for  advertising 
and  promotion,  items  that  are  needed 
such  as  this. 

There  Is  another  factor  which  may 
not  be  considered.  Europe,  of  course.  Is 
competing  for  the  tourist  dollar  with 
us  In  South  America.  A  South  American 
has  the  choice  of  either  coming  here  or 
going  to  Europe.  European  coim tries  are 
spending  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars trying  to  promote  tourist  travel  to 
Europe.  Why?  Because  they  want  the 
money  of  the  tourists. 

Well,  It  is  time  that  we  started  want- 
ing some  of  this  money  and  started 
doing  something  about  It. 

But.  as  with  anything  In  the  business 
world.  It  takes  money  to  create  the 
market.  Just  as  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  can- 
not tell  us  specifically  what  Coca-Cola 
they  may  sell  because  they  put  a  sign  over 
Joe's  Drive-In  saying  "Drink  Coca-Cola." 
they  also  know  If  they  did  not  have  that 
sign  over  Joe's  Drive-In  and  many  other 
signs  In  other  places,  they  would  not  be 
selling  as  many  Coca-Colas  as  they  now 
seU. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PicKui). 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
us  had  reservations  when  this  bill  was 
before  the  cooamittee,  not  so  much  with 
respect  to  the  fimds  that  might  be  ap- 
propriated, because  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  effective  program,  we  have  to 
have  a  sufQcent  amount  of  money,  but 
we  were  concerned  about  the  new  sec- 
tions that  were  being  added  to  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Act.  In  the  first  In- 
stance. In  clause  5,  It  says  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  may  enter  Into  these 
contracts  with  the  agency  on  a  match- 
ing grant  basis,  and  then  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  establish  such  policies 
and  standards  as  he  may  need  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

When  we  go  to  clause  6,  it  says  that  If 
he  does  not  think  It  is  sufQcient  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  he  can  then 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  private 
profitmaking  organizations. 

I  wonder  why  that  section  In  the  bill, 
on  page  2,  which  reads : 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish 
such  policies.  standardB.  criteria,  and  proce- 
dures as  be  may  deem  sec«ssary  or  appropri- 
ate for  the  administration  of  this  clause, 

is  not  also  provided  for  In  clause  6?  It 
seems  to  me  It  would  give  the  Secretary 
very  broad  authority  and  discretion  If  he 
wanted  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
private  profitmaking  organizations.  Am 
I  to  assiune  that  the  reason  that  was  not 
mcluded  in  clause  6  Is  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  bound  by  certain  rules  in  the 
granting  of  contracts? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
Is  correct.  The  Secretary  is  bound  by  the 
present  law  in  making  any  contract. 
Where  there  is  any  appropriated  money 
Involved,  he  must  first  advertise  and  then 
seek  comoetitlve  bids.  The  Secretary 
must  do  that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Then  if  he  enters  Into 
any  agreement  or  contract  with  a  private 
profitmaking  organization,  he  must  fol- 
low rigid  rules:  that  Is,  competitive  bids 
and  comnetitive  contracts? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  That  Is  right.  He 
must  first  advertise  and  then  have  com- 
petitive bids. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  think  that  should  be 
understood  by  everybody,  that  he  cannot 
summarily  enter  into  contracts. 

I  wonder  if  we  have  not  left  too  broad 
the  provision  in  clause  6  that  says  he 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  private 
profitmaking  individuals  and  businesses 
and  organizations.  This  bothered  many 
of  us  on  the  committee,  because  we  felt 
that  was  too  broad.  I  wonder  how  we 
might  have  an  understanding  as  to  what 
kind  of  organization  this  would  refer  to. 
Would  It  Just  metm  anybody  or  any  kind 
of  orgtmization  the  Secretary  wanted  to 
make  a  contract  with? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Secretary  can  exclude  anyone  who  has  a 
legitimate  business  and  can  do  the  Job. 
Of  course,  they  would  have  to  show  they 
could  do  the  Job  first.  That  would  have 
to  be  part  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Is  the  chairman  saying 
it  would  be  assumed  that  any  organiza- 
tion which  the  Secretary  might  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  would  have  to 
have  some  affinity  or  some  association 
with  the  travel  business,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  Just  wide  open,  but  it  would 


be  those  organizations  which  were  re- 
lated to  the  promotion  of  travel? 

Mr.  STAGGEaiS.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  could  bid  on  this  imless  he  is  ex- 
perienced In  this  line,  and  the  Secre- 
tary could  say  whether  he  could  do  the 
Job. 

I  am  sure  that  by  existing  law  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  prohibited  from  going 
out  and  getting  somebody  who  was  not 
qualified.  I  am  sure  that  the  notice  for 
bids  and  the  contract  itself  would  require 
qualifications. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  doubt  it  is  made  plain 
that  an  organization  would  have  to  qual- 
ify; I  do  not  believe  it  Is  made  plain  In 
the  bill.  I  believe  they  ought  to  have  to 
qualify.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which 
concerned  me.  Perhaps  by  legislative  his- 
tory or  at  some  amendment  we  can  make 
It  plain  that  those  private  organizations 
Involved  ought  to  be  those  which  would 
be  familiar  with  and  associated  with  the 
promotion  of  travel,  and  not  Just  leave 
it  as  wide  open  as  the  open  skies.  I  hope 
such  an  amendment  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  SPRINGE21.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pkppkh)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  am.  of 
course,  very  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
measure  because  I  come  from  what  we 
like  to  believe  is  one  of  the  leading 
tourist  areas  in  the  United  States.  This 
will  mean  much  to  my  part  of  the  coim- 
try. 

It  is  my  opinion  It  Is  no  less  signif- 
icant to  the  country  than  It  Is  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  country.  Members 
do  not  always  appreciate  that  the  travel 
deficit  of  the  United  States  in  1968.  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  complete 
figures,  as  given  a  minute  ago  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  was  almost  $2 
billion.  ITiat  means  Americans  traveling 
abroad  spent  almost  $2  billion  more  than 
people  from  abroad  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  limited  to  a 
little  more  than  $4  million  a  year  for 
funds  which  might  be  expended  by  the 
travel  service.  We  are  coming  now  to  a 
more  rational  realization  of  what  this 
travel  service  and  funds  expended  wisely 
imder  Its  direction  can  mean  toward 
t^tminishing  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  of  our  country.  That  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  America. 

This  I  believe  is  a  measure  which  will 
contribute  far  and  much  toward  reduc- 
ing our  balsmce-of-payments  deficit  and 
toward  stimulating  the  economy  and  the 
progress  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  that  we  should  be  dis- 
cussing today  the  expansion  of  our  in- 
ternational travel  promotion  program. 
This  morning's  papers  carried  the  dis- 
turbing report  that  an  official  axmounce- 
ment  would  soon  be  made  disclosing  a 
sizable  balance-of-payments  deficit  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1970.  The  deficit  Is 
apparently  In  the  liquidity  bcOance. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  factors  In 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  realizes 
one  of  the  most  serious  is  our  negative 
tourist  dollar  posture.  And  it  is  precisely 
the  tourist  dollar  that  weighs  heavily  in 
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the  liquidity  factor.  Foreign  tourists 
visiting  America,  using  ^nierlcan  car- 
riers provide  the  United  States  with  sub- 
stantial liquid  exchange.  However,  for- 
eign tourist  expenditures  i  in  the  United 
States  do  not  come  clo^e  to  equaling 
American  tourist  expenditures  in  for- 
eign countries.  As  a  resijit,  the  tourist 
component  in  our  balanc0-of-payments 
posture  continually  is  ini  the  negative. 
For  the  specific  details  on(  this  matter,  I 
refer  my  collaegues  to  tlie  hearings  on 
H.R.  14685.  The  U.S.  Travel  Service  has 
provided  detailed  material  on  how  the 
tourist  dollar  significantiy  affects  the 
balance-of-payments  pictire. 

In  light  of  this,  our  discussion  today 
is  most  important.  For  wnen  the  soften- 
ing balance  of  pajrments  )s  put  into  the 
perspective  of  our  wor 
economy,  we  begin  to  n 
tive  and  dramatic  action  1 
large  number  of  fronts 

Promoting  foreign  travi 
States,  while  it  will  not  Solve  our  com 
plex  and  deepseated  economic  problems, 
can  nevertheless  help.  l]  have  already 
pointed  out  the  serious 
toiulst  dollar  on   our 
ments  position.   Another 
demonstrated  velocity  of 
lar.  Each  dollar  spent  by 
elgn  tourist  has  an  Impressive  turnover 
rate.  These  dollars  generate  productivity 
and  expansion.  I 

Olven  these  two  factirs.  it  is  ex- 
tranely  important  that  t|ie  Hoiose  give 
its  approval  to  the  amen^lments  to  the 
International  Travel  Act^  The  measure 
before  us  represents  a  substantial  break- 
through in  our  thinking.  Since  its  Incep- 
tion in  the  early  196015.  our  travel 
promotion  program  has  {virtually  been 
hobbled  by  Inadequate  f 
tion  from  public  leaders 
guidelines. 

During  1964.  it  was 
serve  on  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Tourism.  During  that  tim)e.  our  investi- 
gations led  us  to  the  sai^ie  conclusions 
that  are  finally  reflected  ih  the  measxire 
now  before  us.  The  conclusions  we 
reached  6  years  ago  emphasized  the 
need  to  intensively  and  Intimately  in- 
volve private  enterprise  :n  travel  pro- 
motion. We,  at  that  tlmi>,  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  developing  new  and 
Imaginative  programs  designed  to  at- 
tract foreign  tourists  U)  the  United 
States. 

These  ideas  are  incorporated  in  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering.  For  the  first 
time,  U8TS  will  be  able  to  «nter  into  con- 
inciR  with  private  compatiles.  In  its  re- 
port, the  committee  anphisized  "the  ne- 
cessity of  mobilizing  private  resources  in 
a  truly  coordinated  national  effort  to 
Increase  our  foreign  exchfmge  earnings 
from  tourism." 

It  said: 

To  a  great  extent,  the  m<^vation  on  the 
part  of  U.S.  Induatry  la  presefit.  What  la  hin- 
dering the  efforts  in  this  ar«a  are  technical 
dlfllcultles  that  prohibit  the  Department  ot 
Commerce  from  undertaUn*  Joint  projects 
with  Industry  because  It  lack  t  direct  author- 
ity for  such  undertalUngs. 

This  bill  would  solve  tne  problems  of 
mobilizing  private  resources. 

The  committee  report  diso  noted  that 
It  "believes  that  the  Faleral  Oovem- 
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ment's  role  in  travel  promotion  should  be 
one  of  innovation,  planning,  direction, 
coordination  and  evaluation."  I  consider 
this  to  be  a  most  important  and  encour- 
aging point  of  view.  The  committee  backs 
up  its  concern  with  a  virtual  tripling  of 
the  USTS  fur  ding  authorization. 

Following  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  based  upon  my  earlier  expe- 
rience with  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Tourism,  I  believe  I  can  suggest  one 
course  which  definitely  would  be  in  line 
with  current  opinion. 

Over  the  past  8  years  I  have  served  as 
a  director  on  the  board  of  the  nonprofit 
American  Host  Foundation.  The  pro- 
gram hais  brought  a  large  number  of 
European  teachers  to  the  United  States. 
The  teachers  have  been  entertained  by 
families  throughout  America.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  program  has  given  birth  to 
a  new  and  very  innovative  idea  that  is 
now  being  developed,  on  a  nonprofit 
basis,  by  the  director  of  the  American 
Host  Foundation.  He  is  proposing,  and 
I  firmly  share  his  confidence,  that  a  na- 
tionwide host  program  of  foreign  visitors 
would  substantially  stimulate  tourism. 
He  is  calling  the  program  "Meet  the 
Americans." 

This  new  program,  already  in  the  in- 
itial development  stages,  o£Fers  the  kind 
of  innovative  and  imaginative  prospects 
emphasized  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
report.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  a 
positive  Goveriunent-private  enterprise 
cooperative  effort  that  can  stimulate  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  vis- 
itors to  the  United  States. 

Some  private  companies  have  already 
indicated  an  interest  in  helping  move 
the  program  along  to  the  takeoff  point. 
Limited  Government  support  with  these 
private  companies  could  make  the  Meet 
the  Americans  concept  a  reality  much 
more  quickly  than  provided  for  in  the 
present  schedule. 

Let  me  at  this  point  present  a  few  of 
the  details  on  the  Meet  the  Americans 
approach  toward  stimulating  tourism 
and  meaningful  contacts  between  Ameri- 
cans and  visitors  from  foreign  lands. 

There  is  at  the  moment  no  Govern- 
ment agency  nor  private  organization  to 
which  a  foreigner  may  write  In  order  to 
arrange  to  have  a  home  stay  with  an 
American  family  during  a  visit  to  our 
country.  Through  the  experiences  of  the 
American  host  program,  which  provides 
for  month-long  stays  with  American 
families  for  visiting  European  teachers, 
we  have  learned  that  the  possibility  of 
spending  a  few  days  as  the  guest  of  an 
American  family  provides  a  great  incen- 
tive for  Europeans  to  make  a  trip  to  our 
country. 

The  Meet  the  Americans  program  will 
maintain  a  central  file  which  will  con- 
tain the  names  and  addresses  and  other 
pertinent  information  regarding  any 
American  family  in  the  United  States 
who  is  willing  to  have  any  visiting  for- 
eigner as  a  guest  in  their  home  for  a 
period  of  1  or  2  weeks. 

Foreigners  who  wish  to  arrange  to 
spend  some  time  with  an  American  fam- 
ily will  make  application  to  the  Meet  the 
Americans  headquarters;  the  applicant 
wlU  be  interviewed  by  staff  volunteers; 
the  applicant  will  be  matched  with  a 
family  that  would  be  compatible;   ap- 


plicant and  host  family  will  then  cor- 
respond for  a  minimum  period  of  3 
months  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  foreigner. 
The  mechanics  as  outlined  here  have 
proven  to  be  effective  during  the  8  suc- 
cessful years  of  operation  of  the  Amer- 
ican host  program. 

During  the  past  8  years,  many  national 
organizations  have  endorsed  the  Ameri- 
can host  program  and  have  adopted  it  as 
an  international  relations  program  rec- 
ommended to  local  chapters.  The  finest 
example  of  this  type  of  national  cooper- 
ation is  the  United  States  Jaycees,  whose 
6,000  local  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States  are  all  encouraged  by  their 
national  organization  to  be  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  program.  In  addition, 
American  Host  relies  strongly  upon  the 
following  organizations:  Kiwanls  Inter- 
national; Jimior  Women's  Clubs  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  the  Church  Women  United 
of  New  York  State. 

The  realistic  expectation  of  the  Meet 
the  Americans  program  is  to  have  a  cen- 
tral file  of  more  than  100,000  families 
within  12  months  of  the  time  the  pro- 
gram is  launched.  There  is  also  every 
reason  to  t>elieve  that  an  eventual  reg- 
istration of  1  to  2  million  host  families 
is  not  unrealistic. 

During  the  last  8  years,  there  have 
been  many  discussions  with  Europeans 
in  order  to  learn  why  they  choose  to 
spend  their  vacation  periods  in  areas 
other  than  the  United  States.  The  over- 
riding consideration  governing  their  de- 
cision against  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
appears  to  be  a  "fear  of  the  unknown." 
This  fear  of  the  unknown  revolves  pri- 
marily around  monetary  considerations. 
Regardless  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  and  the  U.S. 
travel  industry,  most  Europeans  still 
think  of  accommodations  in  the  United 
States  &&  being  far  too  expensive  for 
their  pocketbooks. 

The  Meet  the  Americans  program  will 
solve  this  problem  through  the  relation- 
ship establlslied  by  correspondence  be- 
tween the  prospective  foreign  visitor  and 
the  American  family  with  whom  1  week 
will  be  spent  during  the  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Meet  the  Americans  program  will 
be  tied  in  primarily  with  3-week  excur- 
sion visits  to  the  United  States  during 
periods  other  than  the  peak  travel 
months  of  the  siunmer.  The  visiting  for- 
eigner will  spend  1  week  with  his  Ameri- 
can host  family  and  the  other  2  weeks  he 
or  she  will  be  following  the  usual  tour- 
ist itinerary. 

The  experience  in  the  American  Host 
program  during  the  past  8  years  has  il- 
lustrated very  vividly  that  visitors  to  our 
country  who  spend  time  living  with 
American  host  families  return  to  their 
homelands  with  many  of  their  previous 
misconceptions  dispelled  and,  even  more 
importantly,  with  the  feeling  that  they 
have  established  a  warm  and  meaningful 
friendship  with  many  Americans. 

Over  a  period  of  years  we  can  probably 
expect  at  least  1  percent  of  the  40,000,000 
American  families  to  respond  to  and  en- 
roll in  our  Meet  the  Americans  program. 
Conservatively  speaking,  this  provides 
400,000  host  families  that  we  can  expect 
to  be  active  in  our  program.  When  each 
of  these  host  fsunilles  entertains  one  for- 
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eign  couple  for  1  week  each  yew.  we  are 
speaking  In  terms  of  400,000  visitors  per 
year  who  will  be  given  the  incentive  to 
come  to  our  coimtry.  Once  again  a  con- 
servative estimate  would  tell  us  that  each 
visitor  will  spend  a  minimum  of  $1,000 
for  transportation  and  accommodations 
In  the  United  States  which  gives  us  a 
$400,000,000  per  year  foreign  traveler  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States. 

These  are,  of  course,  Just  preliminary 
estimates.  The  point  is  this  is  the  type 
of  new  program  that  can  address  itself 
to  the  economic  issues  I  raised  earlier. 
This  program  effectively  reflects  the  new 
thinking  suggested  by  the  measure  today. 
Meet  the  Americans  has  the  real  poten- 
tial of  promoting  understanding  and  the 
American  culture  on  a  massive  scale. 
And  finally,  but  most  important,  it  pro- 
vides an  avenue  for  effective  private- 
Government  cooperation,  although  its 
character  should  remain  private  and 
nonprofit,  in  achieving  a  wide  variety  of 
important  goals. 

I  am  most  encouraged  by  the  measure 
before  us.  It  represents  a  policy  I  have 
been  advocating  since  entering  Congress. 
I  am  confident  that  the  bill  will  serve  as 
a  catalyst  to  both  private  enterprise  and 
the  USTS  to  jointly  develop  the  kind  of 
programing  and  promotion  that  I  have 
described  in  my  report  on  Meet  the 
Americans. 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14685,  legislation  to  pro- 
mote travel  to  the  United  States  and  to 
establish  a  National  Tourism  Resources 
Review  Commission. 

This  legislation  increases  the  author- 
ized funding  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
from  the  existing  $4.7  million  per  fiscal 
year  to  $15  million  for  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  and  1973.  and  grants  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  new  authority  to  pro- 
mote our  travel  industry. 

In  addition,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  aind  Foreign  Commerce  with 
wisdom  acted  to  accept  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsun- 
AGA,  for  the  creation  of  the  National 
Tourism  Commission. 

The  Commission  among  other  duties 
would  fill  the  much-needed  role  of  de- 
termining the  domestic  travel  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
visitors  from  other  countries  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  to  the  year  1980.  and  to 
make  recommendations. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Commission  will 
perform  Invaluable  service  in  stimulating 
and  developing  travel  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  our  States.  The  experience  of 
Hawaii  has  shown  just  how  effective  pro- 
motional efforts  can  be  in  developing  a 
productive  tourist  industry. 

In  1960  Hawaii  spent  $750,000  in  pub- 
lic funds  to  promote  tourism  and  the 
number  of  visitors  rose  in  the  following 
year  to  319,422  persons  who  spent  $137 
mlUion.  By  1968  we  had  increased  our 
appropriation  for  this  to  $1.4  million, 
and  this  drew  1,364,228  persons  who 
spent  more  than  $460  million. 

Thus,  a  relatively  small  investment  can 
play  immense  dividends.  It  is  important 
that  our  Nation  mcJEe  this  effort,  for  cur- 
rently our  citizens  are  contributing  to 
the  adverse  U.S.  position  on  balance  of 


payments.  Figures  show  that  last  year 
our  country  took  in  $2  billion  from  for- 
eign visitors  while  U.S.  tourists  spent 
$4.7  billion  abroad. 

Potentially,  the  world  travel  market 
is  about  $20  billion.  We  need  to  increase 
our  percentage  of  this  and  encourage  our 
own  people  to  see  their  country  with  its 
many  great  attractions  and  historical 
points.  This  legislation  before  us  today 
will  help  on  both  needs. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  Hawaii  and  to  our  other  States 
by  launching  a  great  promotional  cam- 
paign over  the  years  ahead  for  United 
States  travel.  Many  will  be  coming  to  see 
the  fabled  profile  of  Diamond  Head  and 
our  storybook  chain  of  islands  in  Hawaii, 
while  others  will  be  traveling  to  places  of 
interest  all  across  our  land  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Let  us  act  now  to  take  this  important 
step  forward  in  the  travel  field,  a  move 
that  wHl  pay  immefise  dividends.  I  rec- 
ommend the  adoption  of  H.R.  14685. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  find  the  $2  billion  travel  gap  and 
the  fact  that  25  nations  outspend  us  in 
tourist  promotion  to  be  compelling  argu- 
ments for  support  of  HJl.  14685. 

However,  I  believe  there  is  another  im- 
perative, which  gained  additional  force 
with  the  selection  yesterday  of  Denver 
and  Montreal  as  the  1976  Olympic  cities. 

In  1976  the  United  States  is  plarming 
to  celebrate  Its  200th  birthday.  While  the 
scope  of  the  observance  has  yet  to  be 
defined  by  the  President,  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  the  biggest  foreign 
visitor  attraction  ever  created  by  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  yesterday's  action 
by  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, it  had  been  estimated  foreign  visitors 
to  the  United  States  in  1976  might  reach 
as  high  as  30  million,  which  would  be  a 
141-percent  increase  over  last  year.  The 
traffic  to  Denver  and  Montreal  for  the 
Winter  and  Summer  Olympic  Games  can 
be  expected  to  add  significantly  to  ear- 
lier projections. 

Canada  was  faced  with  a  similar  sit- 
uation in  preparation  for  the  highly 
successful  Expo  for  '67  and  one  of  the 
first  actions  taken  by  the  Government 
was  Increasing  the  aimual  appropria- 
tion for  the  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau — the  USTS  counterpart — 
from  $3  million  to  $10  million  several 
years  prior  to  the  exposition. 

We  know  from  Canada's  experience 
that  our  preparation  for  attracting  and 
facilitatiiig  the  visits  of  citizens  from 
abroad  in  1976  should  be  underway  now. 

We  have  talked  of  the  inevitability  of 
a  US.  travel  deficit.  However,  I  believe 
1976  offers  us  the  real  potential  of  put- 
ting the  U.S.  travel  account  in  the  black. 
Approval  of  HJl.  14685  will  make 
achievement  of  that  goal  possible. 

This  measure  also  Includes  a  most 
important  section,  drafted  and  guided  to 
this  fioor  by  my  good  frieno  and  col- 
league. Mr.  Spark  Bi^tsxtnaoa  of  that 
beautiful  tourist  mecca,  Hawaii.  I  speak 
of  his  National  Tourism  Review  Com- 
mission which  would  be  charged  with  re- 
porting Its  findings  to  Congress  within 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment.  This 
vital  15-member  Commission  is  a  needed 
step  if  we  are  to  promote  and  enhance 


travel,  and  alleviate  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Mat- 
strwAGA  personally  for  his  contribution  to 
this  valuable  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  add  my  enthusiastic  support  to  H.R. 
14685.  wliich  would  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  program  to  promote 
travel  to  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries. 

My  State,  Florida,  is  well  aware  of  the 
tranendous  economic  importance  of 
tourism.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  our  most 
Important  industries,  and  in  1968  ac- 
counted for  expenditures  within  Florida 
of  $5.5  biUion.  When  1969  data  are  all 
reported  and  analyzed,  it  will  siirely  be 
even  more. 

H.R.  14685  would  increase  the  present 
authorization  of  $4.7  million  a  year  for 
the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
tourism  to  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries.  This  authorization  was 
established  in  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961.  and  has  never  been 
Increased. 

Now.  we  are  being  asked  to  increase 
this  amount  to  $15  million.  I  heartily 
endorse  this  increase  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

First  of  all.  tourism  is  big  business.  I 
have  already  noted  the  extent  of  tourist 
siiending  in  Florida.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  it  is  estimated  to  total 
$30  billion  or  more  a  year. 

The  International  Union  of  Official 
Travel  Organizations,  headquartered  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  just  released 
data  on  worldwide  travel  for  pleasure. 
The  International  Travel  Union  esti- 
mates that  in  1969.  a  total  of  153  million 
persons  participated  in  foreign  travel, 
representing  an  Increase  of  8  percent 
over  1968.  Their  combined  expenditures 
were  estimated  at  $15.3  billion,  or  a  rise 
over  1968  of  9  percent.  This  represents 
a  record  level  of  spending  for  interna- 
tional tourism. 

Tills  rise  in  international  tourism  and 
spending  came  about,  according  to  the 
International  Travel  Union,  as  a  result 
of  the  general  growth  in  world  economic 
activity;  plus  a  generally  more  stable 
political  climate  in  Europe;  and  renewed 
foreign  travel  by  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  third  reason 
for  the  growth  of  international  tour- 
Ism — the  renewed  foreign  travel  by 
Americans — should  give  us  pause  for 
some  reflection. 

American  travel  and  expenditure  in 
foreign  countries  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  total  and  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  By  this  token  alone, 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  pro- 
mote a  reverse  flow  of  international 
travelers  and  travel  dollars  to  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years  we  have  suffered  a 
so-called  travel  gap — the  difference  be- 
tween what  Americans  spend  abroad, 
plus  what  they  spend  on  foreign  air  and 
steamship  lines  getting  there,  and  what 
foreign  visitors  spend  here,  plus  the  fares 
they  pay  U£.-flag  carriers  to  get  here. 
Back  in  1961.  when  the  US.  Travel  Serv- 
ice was  established  in  accordance  with 
the  International  Travel  Act.  the  travel 
gap  was  Just  over  a  billion  dollars.  It  has 
nearly  doubled  to  $2  billion.  At  this  level. 
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the  travel  imbalance  aggravates  our  en 
tire  balance-of-payments  ^problem, 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  feood  common- 
sense  to  spend  dollars  in  ^  effort  to  re- 
verse this  trend  and  bring:  the  XJ3.  trav- 
el balance  into  a  better  p<>sition. 

And,  it  is  good  business  sense  to  effect 
a  vigorous  program  towapd  tapping  that 
$15  billion  plus  international  travel  mar- 
ket. These  travelers  ar#  going  some 
place.  We  have  a  large,  attractive,  mar- 
velously  varied  coimtry  which  has  appeal 
to  nearly  all  international  travelers.  It 
follows  that  we  should  be  promoting  the 
United  States  as  strongly  las  practicable. 

There  is  another  factor  also.  This  in- 
volves that  most  Illusive  $md  Intangible 
of  all  elements  in  this  da|^  and  age — in- 
ternational good  will.  I  c$n  think  of  no 
better  way  of  earning  intekiiational  good 
will  among  foreign  nationals  than  to 
have  their  rank  and  file  come  to  our 
shores  and  rub  shoulders  with  our  rank 
and  file,  learning  how  we  really  live  and 
work  and  think.  It  does  v  ork.  In  survey 
after  survey,  our  visitors  from  abroad 
have  indicated  that  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  their  visit  was  gdtting  to  know 
the  "friendly"  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  ai-e  the  reasons 
why  we  should  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  our  International;  travel  promo- 
tion effort — to  redress  <iur  large  and 
growing  travel  payments! gap;  to  tap  a 
significantly  large  travel  ^larket;  and  to 
generate  a  considerable  kmount  of  in- 
ternational good  will,  and  I  might  add, 
at  no  extra  direct  expense  to  the  Oov' 
emment. 

The  key  to  the  success  iof  such  a  pro 
gram   is  promotion — aleft,   imaginative 
promotion. 

Florida  is  no  strangeij  to  promoting 
Its  tourist  attractions  abroad.  Our  pro- 
motion has  run  alongside  that  of  the 
UJ8.  Travel  Service  in  Euri)pean  media. 

This  bill.  HH.  14685.  Jjrovldes  for  a 
matching  program  to  entourage  all  the 
States  to  participate  mofe  fully  in  this 
worthwhile  promotional  leffort.  I  agree 
with  the  Commerce  Comiiiittee  that  in  a 
country  so  large  and  diverse,  each  State, 
region,  and  city  knows  best  its  attrac- 
tions and  features,  and  that  to  best  coor- 
dinate this  knowledge  wtth  the  Federal 
effort,  a  matching  grant  program  as  pro- 
vided here  Is  in  the  pul^c  Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ladd  Just  a  few 
further  statistics  to  indloate  what  tour- 
Ian  means  to  Florida.  In  1968,  some  20 
million  tourists  visited  ^y  State,  plus 
an  additional  6.3  million  ^ot  classified  as 
tourists  because  they  cadie  on  business, 
or  were  en  route  to  poUts  outside  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  tO  million  tour- 
ists who  spoit  a  total  of  $5.5  billion,  a 
figure  I  had  mentioned  earlier. 

Of  the  20  million  tourists,  539.367  came 
from  Canada.  Accordingly,  we  are  happy 
that  the  expcmded  program  includes  pro- 
motion In  Canada.  i 

Equally  significant,  a  ^otal  of  171,000 
of  the  tottrlsts  to  Florida  came  from 
foreign  countries  other  than  Canada. 

These  totals  of  vlsitoiv  from  Canada 
and  from  other  foreign  c<>untries  are  im- 
pressive. But.  by  no  meanis  are  they  to  be 
considered  a  c^llng  abovf  which  we  can- 
not cUmb.  Because  with  the  accelerated 
promotiop  which  the  pijoposed  author- 


ization provides  for,  plus  the  additional 
effort  to  be  generated  among  the  States, 
we  can  and  should  enjoy  a  surge  of  visits 
from  foreign  travelers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  HJl. 
14685  as  a  sound  Investment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  presents  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  in  the  promotion  of 
tourism.  Being  from  an  area  which  de- 
pends so  greatly  on  tourists  for  its  very 
existence,  I  am  especially  aware  of  the 
significance  of  this  measure.  The  pro- 
posals are,  however,  so  far  reaching  that 
all  parts  of  this  Nation  will  benefit  eco- 
nomically and  socially,  and  I  believe  this 
bin  deserves  the  support  of  all  parts  of 
our  country. 

The  direct  economic  benefit  of  the  for- 
eign tourist  and  the  alleviation  of  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  matched 
only  by  the  good  will  and  understanding 
that  these  projects  will  promote.  With 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  we  will 
have  come  one  step  further  in  realizing 
the  potential  of  the  vast  natural  and 
human  resources  of  our  country.  It  is  to 
our  own  benefit  that  we  share  them  with 
the  world. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  14684 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  section 
3  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961 
(75  SUt.  129;  22  U.S.C.  2121-2126)  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  4  of  subsection  (a)  to  a  semicolon, 
and  by  inserting  after  such  clause  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(S)  upon  the  ai>pUcatlon  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  or  combination  thereof, 
or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organization 
or  association,  may  make  grants  for  projects 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
If  he  finds  that  such  projects  will  facilitate 
and  encourage  travel  to  any  State  or  F>olltlc€U 
subdivision  or  combination  thereof  by  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries.  No  financial  as- 
sistance will  be  made  available  under  this 
clause  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
matching  funds  will  be  avaUable  from  State 
or  other  non-Pederal  sources  and  In  no  event 
will  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
clause  for  any  project  exceed  60  per  cent\un 
of  the  cost  of  such  project.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  establish  such  policies,  stand- 
ards, criteria,  and  procedures  and  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  claxise; 

"(6)  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  private 
profltmaklng  Individuals,  businesses,  and  or- 
ganizations for  projects  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  projecta  cannot  be  ac- 
complished under  the  authority  of  clause  (5) 
of  this  subsection; 

"(7)  may  make  awards  of  merchandise 
manufactured  and  pxtrchased  In  the  United 
States  to  travel  agents  and  tour  operators 
In  foreign  countries  as  an  Incentive  for  their 
promotion  of  travel  In  the  United  States  by 
residents  of  foreign  countries.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  establish  such  policies, 
standards,  criteria,  and  procedures  as  be  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  clause." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"S«c.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  suoh  sums  as  may  be  necessary 


to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  set  forth  In  sections  501  and 
3702  of  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code. 
When  so  specified  in  Appropriation  Acts, 
amounts  for  printing  of  travel  promotion 
materials  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  two  full  fiscal  years." 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  renumbered 
"Sec.  8."  and  a  new  section  7  is  Inserted  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
'United  States'  and  the  term  'State'  are  de- 
fined to  include  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  strike  out 
lines  8  through  15  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1971, 
June  30,  1972,  and  June  30,  1973.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uons  501  and  3702  of  title  44  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  printing  of  travel  promotion  ma- 
terials are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  two  fiscal  years." 

AMENDMENT    OrTESED     BT     ME.     GROSS     TO    THE 
COMMnTEZ    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  16, 
strike  out  the  figure  $15,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$4,500,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNACA)  lived  in  Hawaii  when  he  was  at 
home,  but  apparently  he  lives  in  a 
dreamland,  because  he  said  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  wipe  out  the 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments.  Well, 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
will  amoimt  to  about  $9  billion  this  year, 
and  at  the  present  rate  the  deficit  next 
year  will  probably  be  about  $8  billion. 
Not  even  the  most  starry-eyed  optimist 
would  expect  to  wipe  out  more  than  a 
fraction  of  that  amount  with  foreign 
tourists. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  have  heard  of 
Hawaii  being  spoken  of  as  the  "Paradise 
of  the  Pacific."  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man thinks  Hawaii,  where  I  live,  is 
dreamland.  I  assure  you  that  men  who 
have  dreams  and  men  who  pursue  those 
dreams  will  accomplish  the  dreams. 

We  can  make  tourism  in  the  United 
States  as  great  an  Industry  on  a  nation- 
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wide  scale  as  we  In  Hawaii  have  made 
tourism  an  Industry  In  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  spoke  of  the  foreigners  who 
have  come  to  this  country  and  have  had 
joy  in  the  pits  of  their  stomachs  when 
they  leave.  Well,  they  ought  to.  because 
many  of  those  have  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  more  foreign  aid  in 
one  way  or  another.  I  remember  only 
recently  when  we  discovered  that  10  per- 
sons were  brought  here  from  a  foreign 
country  where  we  are  going  to  send  our 
Peace  Corps.  The  10  are  to  teach  27 
American  Peace  Corps-ltes  to  speak 
their  language  when  the  English  lan- 
guage Is  In  common  usage  in  that  coun- 
try. Those  10  came  to  this  country  fi- 
nanced out  of  Peace  Corps  fimds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  because  less  than  an  hour 
ago  nearly  all  of  you  voted  for  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  judiciary,  smd  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill,  and 
no  one  got  up — not  a  soul — and  offered 
an  amendment  to  raise  the  $4,500,000  in 
that  bill  to  $15  million.  You  all  voted 
for  $4,500,000  and  you  all  had  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  an  lunendment  to  bring 
It  up  to  $15  million,  knowing  that  this 
bUl  was  coming  on  immediately  behind 
it.  All  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is  to  put  this 
bill  back  to  what  you  approved  a  few 
minutes  ago  for  the  very  same  program. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  appropriation  measure 
which  was  considered  on  this  fioor  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  was  brought  up  on  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  knows  that  all  he  had  to  do  was 
get  up  on  the  fioor  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  $4.5  million  in  the  bill  that 
he  voted  for.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  triple  it  to  $15  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  would  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  I  had  done 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  It  would  not  have 
been. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Without  the  au- 
thorization measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  of  order  went 
only  to  the  protection  of  the  bill  Itself. 
That  Is  all.  It  was  so  that  the  appropria- 
tion bill  could  be  considered.  You  could 
have  offered  an  amendment  had  you 
wanted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  gentle- 
mtm  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman 
certainly  knows  that  without  the  au- 
thorization and  without  the  passage  of 
this  bill  which  authorizes  the  increfise 
an  amendment  certainly  would  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  way  we  con- 
sidered the  bill.  The  rule  was  adopted 
and  protected  that  provision  in  the  bill 
providing  for  all  impropriations.  Th&i  is 
all.  The  gentleman  could  have  offered 
an  amendment  to  Increase  or  decrease 
the  money  figure.  Amendments  were  of- 
fered to  various  provisions  In  the  bilL 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  again  that  it  will 
be  incredible  if  the  House,  which  voted 
only  an  hour  or  so  ago  for  $4,500,000 
for  this  very  same  program  now  turns 
around  and  voted  to  triple  It  to  $15,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  a  total  of  $45,000,000 
for  the  next  3  years. 

My  amendment  holds  this  spending  to 
$4.500,000 — the  figure  you  just  approved 
in  the  appropriation  bill.  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRJilAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oK>osition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  mentioned  the  previous  appropria- 
tion bill  which  was  just  passed  and  the 
fact  that  an  appropriation  of  $4.7  million 
was  fMiproved.  However,  that  was  made 
imder  the  existing  authorization  of  $4.7 
million.  An  amendment  to  increase  the 
appropriation  over  $4.7  would  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  because  there 
was  no  authorization  for  it,  and  you 
could  not  put  it  in  without  an  authoriza- 
tion. We  are  bringing  in  the  authoriza- 
tion now.  I  am  sorry  we  are  late.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we 
have  tried  to  get  it  on  the  floor  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  do  so.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  want  the  appropriation  In- 
creased when  it  goes  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there  are 
some  additional  points  which  are  of  sig- 
nificance and  which  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  into  consideration.  I  have  reference 
to  the  remarks  which  were  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga).  Hawaii  started  with  a  simple 
budget  of  $500,000  in  1958  and  its  tourism 
brought  in  about  $82  million.  They  have 
increased  their  budget  since  that  time. 
Last  year  they  had  a  budget  of  $1.4  mil- 
lion, and  their  Income  from  tourism  was 
$460  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hate  to  cut  this 
request.  I  would  hate  to  cut  off  my  po- 
tential of  developing  income  from  tour- 
ism. I  would  hate  to  be  accused  of  cut- 
ting off  some  of  the  income  that  might 
come  into  this  country  as  a  result  of  this 
program. 

I  do  believe  this  program  has  great  po- 
tential or  I  would  not  be  for  it.  I  believe 
the  administration  is  Justified  In  asking 
for  It.  I  believe  we  ou^t  to  advertise  our 
country  and  the  things  we  have  to  the 
rest  of  the  wotld. 

I  support  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  Informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 

The  SPELAKER  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  Senate. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerics,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  paaied  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.J.  Bes.  1333.  Joint  resolution  m^wng 
fxirther  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
flaoal  year  1070,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 
PROMOTION 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  SPRINOEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  budget  for  the 
State  of  Hawaii  is,  but  I  will  wager  that 
if  they  are  spending  $1  million  out  of 
their  budget  that  what  we  are  requesting 
here,  percentagewise,  is  Infinitesimal 
out  of  our  own  budget  in  comparison  to 
what  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  been  doing 
to  promote  tourism  in  that  State. 

May  I  say  that  all  of  this  is  not  going 
to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  think  our  program  is  good.  However, 
a  part  of  It  Involves  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
the  State  of  Florida,  the  States  of  New 
York  and  California  which  also  have  siz- 
able amounts  in  their  budgets  for  the 
promotion  of  tourism  and  people  coming 
into  this  country. 

What  we  are  doing  here  with  $15  mil- 
lion is  really  a  very  small  payment  if  you 
compare  it  with  those  four  or  five  States. 

If  you  take  the  portion  which  Is  al- 
lotted for  the  promotion  of  tourism  in 
comparison  with  their  total  budgets,  our 
figure  here  Is  Indeed  small.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  go  along  In  the  same  old  way 
we  have  been  with  $2  million,  $3  million, 
or  $4  million,  then  I  say  let  us  quit  the 
whole  thing;  let  us  abandon  it  com- 
pletely because  we  would  not  be  accom- 
plishing anything. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  this  job,  let  us  get 
it  on  the  right  track  and  do  it  right. 

I  said  the  last  time  when  this  matter 
was  up  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  that  I  was  not  coming  in  here 
again  to  support  a  program  that  would 
not  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  into  this 
matter  thoroughly.  We  think  this  is  the 
beginning.  But  if  you  are  going  to  go 
backward  in  this  program,  then  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  want  to  abandon  it; 
I  think  we  are  wasting  our  money  if  we 
do  it  as  it  has  been  conducted  In  the  past. 
I  thought,  based  upon  the  debate  in  our 
committee,  that  we  had  done  a  pretty 
good  Job  of  digging  into  the  facts. 

It  looked  to  me  as  if ,  from  all  the  in- 
formation that  we  could  get  as  a  com- 
mittee, from  all  that  our  staff  told  us, 
that  U  was  simply  being  starved  to 
death.  I  do  not  see  any  hope  for  the  pro- 
gram unless  we  can  start  putting  It  at 
some  figure  which  we  consider  to  be  a 
very  minimal  and  a  very  reasonable  fig- 
ure to  go  ahead  with  it.  And  although  I 
do  respect  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa — and  I  know  how  deeply  the 
gentlonan  feels  about  the  question  of 
public  expenditures — I  believe  that  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  usually  get  up 
for  proposals,  "Coca-Ccda  proposals"  such 
as  this,  or  other  amendments  to  the  bill, 
but  I  want  to  make  a  few  observations. 
We  have,  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world.  UJS.  Information  Centers.  Could 
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m  not  Just  give  them  a  JTew  cards  de- 
scribing our  tourist  attractions,  and  let 
them  hand  them  out  over  there? 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  this  Nation 
had  better  start  taking  a  lltUe  time  to 
breathe,  and  to  reflect. 

When  I  was  just  a  boj»,  I  traveled  a 
great  deal.  We  did  not  hsive  much  time 
to  go  to  school,  so  I  was  oi^t  on  the  high- 
ways and  on  the  seawaysl  of  this  world 
when  I  was  12  years  of  age.  I  used  to  see 
things  that  I  thought  I  would  never  come 
to  encompass  in  my  time  In  the  United 
States  as  a  Member  of  thej  legislature,  or 
the  Congress.  Tourism  is  a  great  busi- 
ness, but  usually  tourismj  as  such  is  in 
many  Instances  the  mainstay  of  certain 
types  of  countries.  , 

When  we  started  to  discuss  this  matter, 
we  began  by  saying  that  we  were  going  to 
at  least  let  the  world  know  that  we  have 
a  Boulder  Dam,  and  that  we  have  a  few 
other  great  things  like  tlie  Grand  Can- 
yon. We  started  out,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, with  $450.000 — I  may  be  wrong  in 
my  figure — and  we  are  now  up  to  $15 
million.  I  want  to  tell  yoli  that  tourism 
in  its  best  time  in  history  [will  never  take 
the  place  of  the  Jobs  we  >re  losing  each 
day  by  the  actions  of  thii  Congress  and 
the  actions  of  our  Government  all  over 
the  world.  J 

Are  we  sitting  here  thinking  that  we 
are  going  to  build  this  country  into  a  new 
paradise  like  Hawaii,  our  great  State? 
Hawaii  is  a — I  was  going  ijo  say  a  natural 
tourist  trap,  but  I  will  not— Hawaii  is  a 
natursd  tourist  attraction^  and  people  go 
there.  Why.  I  was  in  Ha\i»aii  before  they 
ever  thought  of  tourism  Ifor  the  United 
States  as  an  Industry.  A|-e  we  ready  to 
replace  our  great  industrlil  complex  with 
not  even  1  minute's  thought  and  believe 
that  tourism  is  going  to  4)  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  what  it  has  done  for 
Hawaii  or  Miami?  And  Miami — all  it  ever 
was  was  a  tourist  attracition. 

These  are  places  that  ^re  natural  at- 
tractions. You  do  not  hate  to  tell  people 
about  Hawaii.  They  us*i  to  go  there 
from  all  over  the  world;  I  was  there  when 
I  was  12  or  13  years  oljd,  and  I  could 
hardly  read  or  spell  the  wbrd  '•Hawaii."  I 
was  not  attracted  there  Hy  any  advertis- 
ing. You  could  advertise  certain  sections 
of  Appalachia  with  all  ihe  money  you 
have,  and  you  will  nevar  get  a  tourist 
tliere.  What  we  have  g(^t  to  do  is  quit 
this  foollnc  around,  and  start  getting 
down  to  brass  knuckles  and  recognize 
there  is  nothing  more  valuable  than  pro- 
duction, service,  and  Jobs  In  this  country. 
In  view  of  the  vast  number  of  citizens 
who  are  on  public  assistance,  we  have 
the  greatest  imeaming  population  that 
there  ever  was  ever  in  |my  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Now  you  are  going 
to  have  a  few  more  unemployed  because 
another  plant  is  being  ^ut  down. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  ChiLirman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  p^er  the  gentle- 
man wait  until  I  am  tlirouch.  I  know 
that  Baltimore  likes  touxlam  too,  because 
they  have  got  a  few  boata  coming  in  every 
now  and  tbm. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  CUairman.  I  think 
the  gentlonan  is  oonlfMed  on  why  I 
wanted  him  to  yield. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  beUev«,  and  I  want  it 
thoroughly  understood.  Ithat  $15  million 


la  not  ansrthlng.  $15  million  Is  nothing 
when  you  spread  it  out  and  spend  a  lit- 
tle, wee  bit  for  Miami  and  a  UtUe  bit  for 
Harrisburg — and,  incidentally,  we  have 
the  Susquehanna  River  there,  a  beauti- 
ful place;  we  even  have  a  couple  of 
bridges  going  across  it. 

Pittsburgh  is  a  city  of  bridges.  Have 
you  ever  been  there?  You  ought  to  go 
there.  Go  up  on  Lookout  Top  there  and 
you  can  see  the  most  beautiful  scene  you 
have  ever  seen  in  your  life.  There  are 
beautiful  hotels  and  dancing  girls — not 
quite  as  good  as  in  San  Francisco  be- 
cause we  dress  them  a  Uttle  more  in  our 
county  and  in  our  State.  But,  neverthe- 
less, what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is 
that  next  year  or  the  year  after  the  re- 
quest will  be  for  $25  million. 

This  is  exactly  what  will  happen.  You 
are  saying  we  are  going  to  spend  this 
money  and  these  tourists  are  going  to 
come  here  and  they  will  make  the  ex- 
penditure worthwhile. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  About  50 
percent  of  the  tourist  money  that  comes 
here  will  go  to  European  foreign  air- 
lines. To  begin  with,  foreigners  do  not 
have  our  airline  tickets,  unless  they  have 
them  before  the  flight,  because  they  have 
every  advantage  of  the  foreign  airline. 
When  foreigners  want  to  get  a  passport 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  they  can- 
not get  one  until  they  show  their  air- 
plane tickets.  The  traveler  must  have 
foreign  airline  tickets  or  he  will  not  get 
a  passport,  unless  he  knows  somebody. 
I  know  because  I  have  tried  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all 
right  to  q^end  $15  million,  but  do  not 
come  aroimd  here  and  t^  me  how  we 
are  going  to  make  billions  of  dollars 
from  this  expenditure.  Do  not  ever  get 
that  idea  that  this  country  can  get  rich 
on  tourism. 

What  you  had  better  start  thinking 
about  is  our  industrialism.  What  you  had 
better  start  thinking  about  is  that  every 
dime  we  spend  to  bring  in  tourists,  and 
all  the  money  that  tourists  brings  in,  will 
be  sent  right  back  out  of  the  United 
States  when  the  next  shipload  of  Scotch 
whisky  or  Volkswagens  or  the  Yamaha 
motorcycles  arrive. 

I  want  you  to  imderstand  that  I  am 
deeply  moved  on  this  question  because  I 
have  watched  this  country  of  ours  de- 
teriorate in  its  industrialization  and  in 
its  industrial  strength  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress.  For  the  last 
12  or  13  years  I  have  been  on  this  floor 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  imports  and 
our  decUnhig  Industrialization  once  or 
twice  or  three  times  every  month,  and 
many  times  I  am  only  a  lonely  voice.  But 
now  you  tell  me  that  the  shoe  is  pinching. 
In  Massachusetts  the  shoe  was  pinching 
their  foot  so  badly  that  they  got  170 
Members  to  put  in  a  bill  to  set  voluntary 
quotas  for  textiles  and  shoes.  I  put  it  in, 
too.  I  put  in  every  bill  that  will  do  some- 
thing to  bring  trade  out  into  the  open. 

But  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  stand  on  this  floor 
and  allow  you,  without  flghting  with 
every  ounce  of  strength  in  my  body,  to 


pass  a  bill  to  protect  textiles  and  shoes 
and,  yet,  leave  out  my  people  who  work 
in  the  glass  industry  and  the  mushroom 
industry  and  the  steel  industry  and  the 
aluminiun  industry? 

The  people  in  Hawaii  are  hoping  that 
in  some  way  they  are  going  to  get  tour- 
ists to  come  in  and  make  their  tourist 
trade  pay.  Certainly,  so  far  as  Hawaii  is 
concerned,  I  would  vote  for  the  $15  mil- 
lion in  a  minute  because  Hawaii  has  the 
tourist  attractions  and  the  people  who 
know  how  to  handle  tourists.  But  not  all 
States  are  so  well  endowed.  We  are  not, 
so  they  take  us. 

Believe  me,  when  I  say  to  you  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  that  there  are  not 
many  more  days  left  for  any  of  us  to  talk 
about  our  industrial  complex  because  the 
strength  that  we  talk  about  so  boldly 
does  not  exist  here  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross),  there 
were — ayes  12,  noes  28. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  sunendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

COMMITTEE    AMENOMXNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  after  line 
e,  Uuert  tbe  following: 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  There  la  established  a  oommis- 
alon  to  be  known  as  the  National  Tourism 
Resources  Review  CommlaBlon  (hereafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  •'Commission") 
composed  of  fifteen  members  am  follows: 

(1)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(2)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  (Commerce  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(3)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(4)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  State  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(5)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  Transportation. 

(fl)  One  representative  ot  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  designated  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

(7)  One  repreeentatlve  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(8)  One  representative  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(9)  Seven  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life  who  are  Informed 
about  and  concerned  with  the  Improvement, 
development,  and  promotion  of  United  States 
tourism  resources  and  opportunities  or  who 
are  otherwise  experienced  In  tourism  re- 
search, promotion,  or  planning.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  Individuals 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  (Jhalrman  of 
the  Commission. 

(b)  The  CommlaBlon  shaU  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  mvestJgaUon  for  ths 
purpose  of — 

(1)  determining  the  dwnsstlc  travel  needs 
of  th«  p«3ple  of  the  United  BUtss  and  of 
Tlaltors  from  other  ooxmtrtes  at  the  present 
time  and  to  tbe  year  1980; 
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(3)  determinlrg  the  travel  resources  of 
the  United  States  available  to  satisfy  such 
needs  now  and  to  the  year  1080: 

(8)  determining  policies  and  programs 
which  win  Insure  that  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  are  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  met; 

(4)  determining  a  recommended  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  in  pro- 
moting domestic  travel;   and 

(5)  determining  whether  a  separate 
agency  of  the  Ooveriunent  should  be  estab- 
lished to  consolidate  and  coordinate  tourism 
research,  planning,  and  development  activi- 
ties presently  performed  by  different  existing 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  Commission  shaU  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive report  of  Its  activities  and  the  results 
of  such  study  and  Investigation,  together 
with  Its  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto,  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sion shaU  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  Its  comprehensive 
report.  The  comprehensive  report  of  the 
Commission  shall  propose  such  legislative 
enactments  and  administrative  actions  as  In 
its  Judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
recommendations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  request  from  any  department, 
agency,  or  independent  InstrumentaUty  of 
the  Oovemment  any  information  and  assist- 
ance It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  section;  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  and  InstrumentaUty  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to 
furnish  such  Information  and  assistance  to 
the  Commission  upon  request  made  by  Its 
Chairman. 

(d)(1)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

(3)  A  member  of  the  Commission  from  pri- 
vate life  ahall  receive  8100  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  8260,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  ccHnmittee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  slgnlflcant  steps  toward 
a  goal  urged  by  every  sector  of  the  n.S. 
travel  Industry — a  national  tourist  ofDce 
wortiiy  ot  this  country's  potential  in 
Intemational  tourism  and  equal  to  the 
challmge  at  an  ever-growing  deficit  in 
f  or^sn  travd  exchao«e. 


Intemational  travel  today  Is  the  sin- 
gle largest  item  in  world  trade — esti- 
mated at  $15.3  bUlion. 

As  usual,  the  UJB.  tourists  made  the 
biggest  contribution  to  that  figure  and 
the  result  in  1969  was  more  than  a  $2 
billion  deficit  in  intemational  exchange. 

That  deficit  has  been  with  us  for  a 
long  time  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  permanent  condition.  I  be- 
lieve the  potential  of  the  United  States 
as  an  intemational  tourist  destination 
Is  such  that  this  deficit  can  be  cut- 
without  any  more  attempts  by  govem- 
ment  to  interfere  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  American  citizens. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  U.S.  travel  in- 
dustry, as  expressed  in  hearings  on  HJl. 
14685.  that  these  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Intemational  Travel  Act  of  1961 
are  a  necessary  and  overdue  step.  I  am 
satisfied  these  proposed  changes  will  con- 
tribute to  a  betterment  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  intemational  tourism. 

Any  reluctance  I  may  have  felt  in  ear- 
lier years  to  expand  the  budget  and  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  has  been 
overcome  by  the  strong  performance  of 
USTS  under  the  direction  of  C.  Lang- 
home  Washburn. 

It  is  Director  Washbum's  theory,  and 
one  with  which  I  strongly  concur,  that 
the  promotion  and  faciliUtion  of  inter- 
national tourists  are  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  private  Industry,  the 
cities  and  States  and  that  the  role  of 
Federal  Government  is  to  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst and  a  coordinator. 

I  am  confident  the  recent  performance 
of  USTS  is  assurance  that  we  can  look 
upon  passage  of  H.R.  14685  as  a  good 
investment. 

AMXNDMXirT    OITKaZD    BT    MB.    MATSTrMAGA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MATstntACA:  On 
page  3,  line  16,  after  the  word  "organiza- 
tions" add  the  following:  ",  engaged  In  the 
travel   or  travel-promotion  business," 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii.  I  know  of  no  objection  on 
this  side  to  the  amendment.  I  think  it  Is 
a  clarifying  amendment  and  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  We  believe  It  Is  in 
order. 

The  CiHAIRMAN.  The  question  i£  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICKNDMXNT    OFVmXD    BT    XK.    BTAOiaaS 

Mr.  STAGGESIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staookbs:  Page 
3,  immediately  after  Une  3,  insert  the 
following: 

t.  Section  8  of  such  Act  (23  UJB.C. 


2133)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(c)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
clause  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  ahall 
prescribe.  Including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  assistance  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amovmt  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  iinder- 
taklng  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  rifecUve 
audit. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  assistance  received  under  clause  (6) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Ricord.  It  is  a 
simple  amendment  and  I  will  attempt 
to  explain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  would  require  grant  recip- 
ients to  maintain  accoimting  records. 
The  amendment  would  also  make  those 
records  available  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination.  This  is  a  usual  provision. 
We  have  had  it  in  other  bills  of  this 
tjrpe — such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  think 
it  was  an  oversight  that  we  did  not  in- 
clude it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  try  not  to  take  the  5  minutes.  But 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  funds  for  the  UjS.  Travel 
Agency,  I  can  only  say  this,  that  they 
must  have  done  a  much  better  Job  be- 
fore the  legislative  committee  in  Justify- 
ing an  authorization  increase  three  times 
above  what  It  is  now  to  $15  million  than 
they  did  when  they  came  before  us  to 
Justify  their  expenditure  of  money. 

I  appear  here  not  as  one  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  Travel  Agency.  I  think  the 
Travel  Agency  has  a  function  it  can  per- 
form. But  I  will  say  this;  Over  the  past 
number  of  years  we  on  our  subcommittee 
have  had  some  serious  reservations  re- 
garding appropriating  the  funds,  and 
we  have  not  been  giving  up  to  the  author- 
ization. Just  this  afternoon  we  passed 
a  bill  Uiat  would  provide  $4.5  million  for 
the  Travel  Agency.  And  I  believe  that 
iB  what  it  was  last  year.  But  we  have 
looked  with  some  concern  regarding  theee 
expenditures,  and  I  Just  do  not  believe, 
with  the  fiscal  condition  the  country  is 
In  now,  we  can  Justify  going  forward 
with  a  three-times  Increase  In  the  au- 
thorization for  this  travel  service. 

I  have  been  around  and  visited  a  few 
of  these  travel  places  around  the  world, 
too.  I  recall  going  Into  our  visa  section 
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In  Rome  and  checking  with  them  over 
there  and  finding  out  Just  who  the  peo- 
ple were  who  were  comimg  over  here. 
Really  what  you  have  is  a  large  number 
of  people  who  are  business  travelers  or  of 
that  type  who  come  over  anyway.  But 
you  would  be  most  amazed  at  the  num- 
ber of  other  people  who  cotne  over  from 
other  countries  who  have  relatives  in  the 
United  States.  What  hapiiens  is  that  a 
large  number  of  these  pepple  who  are 
coming  over  under  this  kiiil  of  situation 
cannot  afford  to  come.  Sd  some  Amer- 
ican relative  sends  them  tfie  good,  hard 
American  dollars  to  come  qver.  and  then 
they  i]se  those  dollars  to  buy  tickets  on 
a  foreign  airline  to  come  here. 

But  if  we  think  that  this  travel  agency 
Is  doing  anything  for  the  balance-of- 
payments  program,  we  ate  Just  plain 
wrong,  because  the  facts  Just  will  not 
Justify  it.  I 

I  would  even  go  aJong  4^ith  some  in- 
crease In  the  authorization^  maybe  to  $7 
ipiiHon.  but  I  teU  Members  right  now 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  bill  if  I  am 
given  a  chance,  because  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  Justify  a  threefold  increase  in  the 
authorization. 

If  it  Is  any  comfort  to  Members,  if  this 
bill  passes,  I  doubt  very,  very  much  that 
our  subcommittee  is  going  to  give  any- 
where near  the  appropriation  that  is 
going  to  be  authorized  in  ihis  bill.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  ar^  not  for  pro- 
moting travel,  but  travel  Is  being  pro- 
moted anyway,  not  only  bi^  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  private  orgtanizations  as 
wen.  But  how  could  thi«  authorizing 
committee  Increase  this  three  times?  It 
Is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill,  be- 
catise  I  think  it  has  gone  way  beyond 
what  this  authorization  oitght  to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS,  l&i.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield.  I  ag^,  especially 
since  within  the  last  houij  or  hour  and 
a  haU  we  passed  an  appiopriatlon  for 
only  $4.5  million. 

Mr.  CEDERBESia.  I  suppose  if  this 
bni  had  been  passed  first,  ve  would  have 
been  pressed  more  in  the  subcommittee 
to  increase  it.  I  am  not  sure  they  Justified 
It  up  to  $4.5  million  when  they  came  be- 
fore us.  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rale,  the 
Committee  rises.  j 

Accordingly,  the  Commiltee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimed  the  Chair 
(Mr.  Slack),  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  (hat  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  14«85)  to  ame«d  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  as  amended, 
in  order  to  Improve  the  b{|lance  of  pay- 
ments by  further  promoting  travel  to 
the  United  States,  and  f^r  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  the  Hoi^se  Resolution 
939.  he  reported  the  bill,  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendihents  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordei^. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  <^hair  will  put 
them  en  groe.  ' 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
MOTION  TO  EEComcrr  oimB>  bt  mx.  ktl 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am,  Mr.  SpesJcer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kti.  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
14685  to  the  Committee  en  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Cknxuneroe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ktl)  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  29. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Amu  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  173,  nays  88,  not  voting  168, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  131] 
YEAS— 173 


Abbltt 

Aleiander 

Anderaou, 

CalU. 
Anderson,  111. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Asplnall 
Ayrea 
Belcber 
Bennett 
Bogga 
BoUlng 
Brtnkley 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
CabeU 
Carter 
Oaaey 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Oa. 
de  la  Oarat 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmoodson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 


Evans,  Colo. 
Peighan 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Oeiald  B. 
Fountain 
Prtedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
OallflanafcU 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Olalmo 
Oonzalez 
Gray 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hatliawar 
Hawkins 
Heckler,  Mass. 
HelstoeU 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Fa. 


Jones.  Ala. 

Jonea,  N.C. 

ECastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kleppe 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenateln 

Lukens 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Kfarah 
Matsimaga 

MMdS 

Melcber 

Mlkva 

Miller.  CaUf. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Monagan 

BAoss 

Murphy,  m. 

Matcher 

Nedrl 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeiU.  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 


Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Quie 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 


Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 

BeaU,  Md. 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byrnes,  Wia. 

Caffery 

Camp 

Cederberg 

Clawson.  Del 

CoUlns 

Conable 

Crane 

DeUenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

Duncan 

Eshleman 

Flowers 

Foreman 

Oettys 

Ooldwater 

Ooodling 


Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Both 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Shnver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

NAYS— 88 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Orover 

Oude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

HuU 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Langea 

LatU 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

Macdonald, 


Martm 

Mathlas 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Myers 


Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Watts 

White 

Whitehuist 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Nichols 

O'KonsU 

Passman 

PettU 

Plmie 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Scott 

Sebellua 

Slack 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stephens 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wold 

Wolir 

Wydler 

Yatea 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 168 


Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bra  SCO 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
B\i8h 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
CeUer 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Curmlngham 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denney 
Derwinski 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Flynt 

Ford. 

WillUm  D. 
Praser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orifflths 
Gubser 
Hall 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Horton 
Jarman 
Karth 
Keith 
King 
Kir  wan 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McPall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Mayne 
MeakUl 


Minshall 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

NU 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottinger 

PodeU 

PurceU 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Smith,  Iowa 

SnUth.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubbletleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

T^inney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Watkins 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whltten 
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Williams  Winn 

WUson.  Bob  Wylle 

Wilson,  Yatron 
Charles  H. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Morae  for.  with  Mr.  Denney  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Minshall  against. 

Mr.  FaUon  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  King 
against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Schneebell 
against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Watkins 
against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Olsen  for.  with  Mr.  Kuykendall  against. 

Mr.  Button  for.  with  Mr.  Schadeberg 
against. 

Mr.  Jarman  for,  with  Mr.  Wylle  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for.  with  Mr.  Mayne  against. 

Mr.  Oonyera  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr,  Dick- 
inson against. 

Until  fu.ther  notice: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Darls  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bell 
of  California. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cough- 
lin. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Tieman  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florltla. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Mosher. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  ChappeU  vrith  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Broteman. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Blr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Slkee  with  Mrs.  Orifflths. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Diggs. 


Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  McMU- 
lan. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 

ISx.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Oaydoa. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Bir.  Ullman. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  simUar  Senate  biU  (S.  1289)  tj 
amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  in  order  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments  by  further  pro- 
moting travel  to  the  United  Ctates,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro  on 
the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATOR  EDMUND  MUSKIK,  LEAD- 
ER AND  FIGHTER  FOR  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie's  record  as  a  sincere 
perspicacious,  and  effective  leader  in  the 
fight  for  environmental  quality  is  so  well 
established  that  It  needs  no  defence, 
either  in  Congress  or  out. 

The  Juvenile,  gratuitous,  and  fulsome 
flutter  of  personal  criticism  launched 
against  the  Senator  yesterday  by  a  group 
of  self-appointed  overseers  was  mildly 
amusing  to  those  of  us  who  for  years 
have  watched  the  Senator  at  close  range 
as  he  has  led  the  often  thankless  fight 
for  clean  air,  pure  water,  and  a  whole- 
some environment. 

All  recruits  are  welcome  to  the  cause. 
It  would  be  helpful,  however,  if  they  first 
learned  to  recognize  who  is  on  what  side. 

The  verbose  fulmination  against  Sen- 
ator Muskie's  truly  unassailable  efforts 


is  about  as  smart  as  a  football  rooky  who 
thinks  the  way  to  win  games  is  to  tackle 
his  own  quarterback. 

For  years  I  have  participated  with  Sen- 
ator MusKiE  in  Senate-House  conference 
committees  on  various  environmental 
bills,  particularly  bills  relating  to  water 
quaUty.  Anybody  who  described  Ed 
MusKiK  as  a  man  who  "avoids  conflict 
and  unfavorable  odds"  might  as  well  re- 
fer to  heavyweight  champion  Joe  Frazier 
as  "a  97-pound  weakling." 

On  occasion  after  occasion,  year  in  and 
year  out — sometimes  to  my  own  exasper- 
ation— I  have  watohed  Ed  Muskik  dog- 
gedly and  determinedly  hold  the  line  for 
what  he  regarded  as  a  principle  when 
everyone  else  was  ready  to  compromise 
for  an  easier  solution. 

In  matters  of  environmental  quality, 
Senator  Muskie  has  invariably  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  strongest  possible 
bills  with  the  most  stringent  penalties 
against  those  who  would  pollute  the  water 
or  the  air  of  the  United  States.  On  occa- 
sion, quite  frankly,  I  have  felt  that  he 
was  almost  too  tough. 

Instead  of  blaming  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  on  him.  the 
eager  detractors  might  reflect  that,  ex- 
cept for  Senator  Muskie,  there  might  not 
even  be  an  Air  Quality  Act. 

No  doubt  some  good  can  arise  from  any 
citizen's  analysis  of  the  deficiencies  of 
legislation.  But  to  blame  the  very  people 
who  are  doing  the  most  to  strengthen  our 
legislative  safeguards  is  utterly  stupid, 
counter-productive,  and  self-defeating. 

On  the  water  pollution  amendments 
passed  earlier  this  year,  Ed  Muskix  kept 
the  conference  committee  in  session  for 
a  matter  of  months — not  weeks,  but 
months — because  of  his  absolute  insist- 
ence upon  the  strongest  possible  penalties 
for  those  who  pollute  the  waters  by  oU. 

To  characterize  Senator  Muskie.  or 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
chairman.  Senator  Randolph,  as  men  de- 
voted to  the  so-called  "corporate  view- 
point" is  simply  to  talk  through  one's 
hat.  obviously  without  knowledge  of  or 
reference  to  the  facts. 

Along  with  our  own  able  and  hard- 
working colleagues.  Congressman  John 
Blatnik  and  Congressman  Bob  Jones, 
Senators  Muskie  and  Randolph  have 
been  real  leaders  in  the  continuing 
struggle  for  environmental  quality  in 
America.  Time  and  again,  these  men 
have  seen  the  need  for  action  long  before 
it  was  publicly  realized  and  have  pio- 
neered in  this  vital  legislative  struggle. 

Because  of  such  leadership,  we  now 
authorize  $1.25  billion  annually  for  the 
water  pollution  abatement  program — 25 
times  the  annual  figure  at  which  we 
launched  this  program  In  1956. 

Let  us  welcome  all  new  recruits  to  the 
continuing  war  against  pollution,  but  let 
them  avoid  firing  small  arms  against 
our  own  generals  who  have  been  direct- 
ing and  winning  the  battles. 

If  they  actually  want  to  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution,  their  harassment 
might  be  better  directed  at  polluters,  or 
at  those  who  have  done  nothing  to  help. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  hla 
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very  excellent  statement  4"d  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

I,  too,  deplore  the  unjustified  charges 
made  against  Senator  EBinr^  S.  Mnsxiz, 
of  Maine,  in  the  Nader  Task  Force  Report 
on  Air  Pollution.  j 

Senator  Musxie  is  a  «ell- respected 
Member  of  this  Congress.  For  nearly  a 
decade  he  has  addressed  this  Congress 
and  this  Nation  in  his  inimicable  and 
soft  "down  East"  voice  on  the  perils  of 
water  and  air  pollution.  Many  of  us  here 
In  this  body  have  joined  irith  Senator 
MiTSKiK  in  that  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
the  country  that  Senator  W  uskie's  voice 
has  been  heard. 

Look  at  the  record:  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963  and  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 
These  laws  were  produced  n  the  Senate 
by  the  subcommittee  Senetor  Mitskie 
chairs,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  established  In  1963. 

This  was  pioneer  legislation,  and  the 
American  people  owe  a  deb^  of  gratitude 
to  Senator  Mttskh  for  his  leffective.  ag- 
gressive, and  constant  fighit  in  environ- 
mental pollution  control,    j 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts, 
which  Senator  Muskik  has  .visited  many 
times  as  Governor  and  Senator.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  commend 
him  for  his  valiant  and  Jiever-ending 
campaign  to  write  more  Effective  laws 
for  the  abatement  and  conipleto  control 
of  water  and  air  pollution.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  with  my  ren^arks  Senator 
Mttskiz's  statement  of  y^terday.  and 
his  fact  sheet  answering  ^ints  raised 
by  the  Nader  Task  Force  Report  on  Air 
Pollution: 
Statkicknt  bt  Senatob  EDiftJND  S.  Musxie 

AT  k  Nrws  CoNmxNCZ.  Mat  13.  1970 

Yesterday  I  made  a  brief  statement  on 
the  Nader  report. 

8inc«  then  my  staff  has  made  available 
to  Bw  a  more  complete  analysis  of  that  re- 
port. I 

Inasmuch  as  the  report  fqcusses  on  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  It  may  be  usefiU  to 
briefly  review  the  history  of  fluit  legislation 
and  then  Invite   your   questions. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  ^d  Water  Pol- 
lution was  established  in  1943.  Our  Initial 
activity  Involved  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 
and  the  Water  Quality  Act,]  which  passed 
the  Senate  that  year. 

In  the  seven  years  that  h^ve  passed,  we 
Ikave  been  constantly  and  cpntinually  In- 
volved In  the  hard,  and  of^en  frustrating 
work  of  producing  ever  tougher  and,  hope- 
fuUy,  more  effective  public  poUcy  to  deal 
with  environmental  pollutioi 

We  have  produced  staff  repeats  which  have 
been  widely  hailed  for  thek  quality.  We 
have  held  public  hearings  In  all  comers 
of  the  country,  to  call  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem, to  Invite  wide  discussloii  of  legislative 
proposals,  and  to  stimiilate  public  Interest 
and  concern.  I 

We  have  had  to  fight  public  apathy,  In- 
dustry resistance,  and  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional reluctance  to  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary funds. 

Our  method  has  been  to  pi^ess  ahead  with 
legislation  as  rapidly  as  we  could  develop 
viable  legislative  approaches  which  could 
command  the  necessary  public  and  legisla- 
tive support.  We  have  made  progress. 

We  need  to  make  more  progress.  The  cur- 
rent surge  of  public  interest  has  encouraged 
us  to  introduce  a  wide  ran|e  of  proposals 


to  strengthen  our  laws — those  dealing  with 
air.  water,  and   solid  waste. 

It  may  be  useful  to  include  at  this  point 
a  chronological  catalog  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's efforts  over  the  past  seven  years:  See 
accompanying  chronology. — 

These  efforts  have  had  the  coosistent  sup- 
port of  conservation  groups  as  well  as  con- 
servation-minded public  and  civic  leaders 
across  the  country.  Our  hearing  records  are 
replete  with  their  testimony  and  expres- 
sions of  approval. 

It  would  be  well  to  point  out  that  much 
of  this  legislation  was  pioneering  legislation. 

Ideas  were  constantly  solicited  and  offered 
for  new  legislative  techniques,  new  kinds 
of  planning  and  control  mechanisms  and 
institutions,  to  enable  us  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  effectively.  Many  of  these 
Ideas  were  necessarily  experimental  and  un- 
tried. The  objective,  however,  was  always 
clear — to  do  a  better  and  more  effective  Job. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  involved  many 
such  ideas. 

The  central  issue  with  which  we  grappled 
In  writing  that  law  had  to  do  with  two  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  the  achievement  of  air 
quality:  National  emissions  standards,  or 
rational  ambient  air  quality  standards  tied 
to  national  criteria  defining  the  health  and 
welfare  effects  of  specific  pollutants. 

The  issue  is  complex  and  technical.  There 
is,  to  this  day,  disagreement  l>etween  knowl- 
edgeable people  who  agree  on  the  objec- 
tive of  clean  air,  as  to  which  would  be  the 
most  effective  approach. 

The  committee  chose  the  second  approach — 
not  for  the  dark,  secret,  conspiratorial  rea- 
sons suggested  by  the  Nader  report — but  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  National  emissions  standards  were  de- 
scribed as  minimal  standards,  which  we 
feared  might  tend  to  find  acceptance  as 
maxim.uT[^  controls,  and  result  in  inadequate 
standards. 

2.  Such  standards  would  apply  only  to  in- 
dustries which  could  be  regarded  as  "na- 
tional" polluters.  They  would  not  apply  to 
other  sources  which  contribute  to  degrada- 
tion of  the  air  In  our  real  problem  areas. 

3.  Certain  control  techniques  are  not  avail- 
able on  a  nationwide  scale.  For  example,  low- 
sulfur  fuels  are  not  available  In  sufficient 
supply  for  use  everywhere  in  the  country.  As 
we  press  forward  with  research  to  deal  with 
sulfur  oxides,  the  low-sulfur  fuels  ought 
to  be  made  available  to  the  severe  problem 
areas. 

4.  The  national  emissions  standards  ap- 
proach would  take  as  much  time  to  imple- 
ment as  the  second  approach. 

There  was  long  discussion  of  these  ap- 
proaches in  committee  and  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

When  the  decision  was  finally  taken,  there 
was  not  universal  agreement. 

Implementation  of  the  Air  Quality  Act 
has  not  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Designation  of  control  areas  has  been  slow. 
The  agency  has  been  understaffed  and 
under-funded  lor  this  purpose.  These  con- 
ditions would  have  Impeded  the  other  ap- 
proach as  well. 

We  Intend  to  strengthen  the  law  this  year. 
Hearings  have  been  held  and  completed.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  marking  up  the  bills. 
We  welcome  constructive  suggestions  from 
any  source,  including  the  Nader  report. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  this 
problem  and  about  the  wajrs  to  deal  with  it 
over  the  last  seven  years. 

Experience  has  disclosed  shortcomings  in 
the   legislation   we  have  enacted. 

An  aroused  public  finally  gives  us  the 
support  to  move  even  more  rapidly  and 
effectively. 

And  so  we  are  In  a  better  position  to 
write  better  laws.  We  will  do  so,  and  we 
welcome  Mr.  Nader's  Interest. 


ScBcoMMrrrzK  Action  on  An  PoixtmoN 
LccisLATioN  Since  1963 

The  following  lists  the  activities  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  air  pollution  legislation 
from  1963  to  the  present : 

1963:  The  Subcommittee  considered  7  air 
pollution  bills,  held  9  days  of  hearings, 
3  Executive  Sessions  and  published  one  Com- 
mittee report  (S.  Rept.  638).  In  this  year  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  passed. 

1964:  The  Subcommittee  heard  125  wit- 
nesses during  11  days  of  hearings.  In 
October  1964  "Steps  Toward  Clean  Air"  was 
published. 

1965 :  The  Subcommittee  considered  2  bills, 
hear-'  37  witnesses  during  7  days  of  hearings, 
held  2  Executive  Sessions  and  published  2 
Committee  reports  (S.  Rei>orts  128,  192). 
During  this  year  the  first  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  were   passed. 

1966:  The  Subcommittee  considered  3  air 
pollution  bills,  heard  16  witnesses  during  6 
days  of  hearings,  held  2  Executive  Sessions 
and  published  one  report  (S.  Rept.  1361). 
The  Clean  Air  Act  was  further  amended. 

1967:  3  bills  were  considered.  The  Sub- 
committee heard  from  113  witnesses  during 
a  total  of  23  days  of  hearings — S  days  of 
these  were  held  Jointly  with  the  Commerce 
Committee.  2  Executive  Sessions  were  held 
and  one  report  (S.  Rept.  403)  was  published. 
The  Air  Quality  Act  was  passed. 

1968:  The  Subcommittee  considered  one 
bill  (S  3031)  and  held  2  days  of  Joint  hear- 
ings on  external  combustion  engines  with 
the  Commerce  Committee  with  12  witnesses 
testifying. 

1969:  This  year  was  spent  on  oil  pollution 
legislation.  No  hearings  or  Executive  Ses- 
sions. Section  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
extended  and  S.  3229  proposed. 

1970:  This  year  the  Subcommittee  has 
heard  from  a  total  of  61  witnesses  during  12 
days  of  hearings — 3  of  which  were  Joint 
hearings  with  the  Commerce  Committee. 


Fact  Sheet  on  the  Nadeii  Task  Force  Report 
ON  Am  Pou.tmoN  Mat  13.  1970 

Report:  "Point  by  point  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  follows  the  path  spelled  out  by 
the  MCA  pamphlet.  Three  techniques,  each 
designed  to  buy  precious  time  cheaply,  merit 
special  dlcussion.  They  explain  why  the  Air 
Quality  Act  sits  well  with  business  . . ."  (X-2) 

Fact:  Neither  Senator  Muskle  nor  any 
member  of  his  staff  recalls  the  "MCA  pam- 
phlet." Industry  witnesses  in  1970  have  ob- 
jected to  the  regional  approach  and  have 
called  for  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Report:  "Congress  In  1967  .  .  .  shifted  the 
heavy  burden  of  proof  to  the  breathing  pub- 
lic ..  .  Congress  made  operation  of  the  federal 
law  contingent  upon  the  issuance  of  air 
quality  criteria — "  (X-6) 

fact;  The  criteria  are  scientific  descrip- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  Informing  the  public. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  "burden 
of  proof." 

Report:  "Senator  Muskle's  speech  must 
have  heartened  industry,  despite  Up  serv- 
ice which  indicated  a  great  Impatience  .  .  ." 
(X-21) 

Fact:  From  that  speech:  "We  need  to  set 
a  national  clean  air  goal  which  says  that,  as 
far  as  It  Is  within  our  control,  no  emissions 
will  be  permitted  which  cause  the  quality  of 
air  to  deteriorate  below  acceptable  health 
standards.  What  this  suggests  is  that  we  no 
longer  limit  our  efforts  by  trying  simply  to 
set  emissions  standards  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis,  hoping  that  the  net  result  will  be  re- 
duced air  pollution  .  .  .  (We)  need  to  Include 
considerations  of  subtle,  long-term  effects  of 
pollutants  on  our  health  and  well-being." 

Report:  "Johnson.  Mlddleton  and  others 
from  NAPCA  and  CPEHS  were  summoned  to 
a  meeting  with  Senator  Muskle  and  his 
aides."  (X-42) 

Fact:  Senator  Muskle  was  not  present  at 
that  meeting,  nor  were   they    'summoned." 
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Report:  "In  April  .  .  .  the  'private  hear- 
ings' were  held.  A  series  of  Informal  meetings 
to  scrutlnlM  the  bill  with  Industry  repre- 
sentatives was  arranged  by  the  staff  .  .  .  The 
debates  in  these  private  conferences,  there- 
fore, thrashed  out  details  of  the  Issues  raised 
in  Muskle's  speech  . . ."  (X-25) 

Fact:  Meetings  were  held  before,  during 
and  after  the  hearings  on  S.  780 — with  rep- 
resentatives of  Industry,  conservation  groups, 
other  public  interest  groups  and  Federal, 
State  and  local  government  agencies.  No  de- 
cisions were  made  in  these  meetings,  and  no 
deals  were  consummated.  Questions  raised  in 
the  hearings  were  explored  in  greater  depth. 
Technical  information  not  provided  in  the 
bearing  was  discussed.  A  frank  exchange  of 
views  between  members  of  the  majority  and 
minority  staff  and  representatives  of  In- 
terested organizations  took  place. 

Report:  "The  sense  of  urgency  and  definl- 
tlveness  for  which  Johnson  had  been  striving 
was  drained  from  the  reports  (the  criteria 
document).  Mlddleton,  with  a  tremendous 
boost  from  Senator  Muskle,  succeeded  In 
toning  down  the  report."   (X-44) 

Fact:  The  focus  on  a  single  number  (80 
ng/m*  for  particulates.)  In  the  documents  as 
producing  adverse  health  effects  would  have, 
in  fact,  become  a  fioor  below  which  Industry 
could  prevent  standards  from  being  set.  It 
would  have  effectively  created  a  uniform  na- 
tional standard.  Because  there  Is  no  single- 
number  focus,  regions  have  submitted  pro- 
posed standards  as  low  as  65  ng. m'. 

Report:  "Legislation  must  be  founded  on 
the  principle  of  reducing  atmospheric  con- 
tamination to  the  greatest  extent  tech- 
nologically possible."  (XI-13) 

Fact:  This  is  the  basic  philosophical  differ- 
ence between  the  Nader  Task  Force  and  Sen- 
ator Muskle.  Senator  Muskle  believes  that 
public  health,  not  what  is  technological 
feasibility,  should  determine  what  people 
must  breathe.  Even  if  a  maximum  applica- 
tion of  technology  is  achieved,  not  all  sources 
will  be  controlled  to  a  point  where  the  public 
health  and  welfare  is  adequately  protected. 
The  Air  Quality  Act  is  based  on  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Important  goals  are  the  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  of  the  quality  of 
the  air  and  a  guarantee  that  the  ambient  air 
quality  will  protect  the  public.  This  will 
mean  more  than  emission  controls  that  are 
technologically  feasible.  It  will  mean  plant 
shutdowns,  fuel  substitution,  land-use  plan- 
ning and  careful  site  location  In  addition  to 
emission  controls.  But  it  will  mean  that  the 
quality  of  the  air  is  safe. 

Report:  "The  new  legislative  scheme,  sired 
originally  by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists 
Association  and  later  adopted  by  Senators 
Muskle  (D-Maine)  and  Randolph  (D.- 
W.  Va.)  breathed  a  fresh  breath  of  stale  air 
into  a  declaration  of  purpose  repeated  In  al- 
most every  piece  of  federal  pollution  legisla- 
tion passed  In  the  last  decade:  that  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution  at  its 
source  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
States  and  local  governments  .  .  ."  (VI-49). 

Fact:  This  language,  which  the  Task  Force 
Report  Indicates  came  from  a  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  In 
1952  first  appeared  in  Federal  pollution  law 
In  1948  when  the  Congress  first  acted  on 
water  pollution.  Similar  language  appeared 
In  1956  air  pollution  legislation.  Also,  the 
above  language  Is  in  the  statement  of  find- 
ings of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  "to  protect  and  enhance  th«  quality 
of  the  Nation's  air  .  .  ." 

Report:  "The  (air)  carriers  were  told  that 
unless  acreement  was  reached  with  the  state 
to  develop  a  retrofitting  schedule  by  Febru- 
ary 9,  19*70.  the  case  would  proceed  to  trial. 
Despite  the  assist  from  the  FAA,  the  airlines 
suffered  a  substantial  setback  .  .  .  Thea 
Senator  Muskle.  In  a  speech  on  the  Senat* 
floor,  denounced  the  efforts  of  the  FAA 
to  protect  the  airlines  from  state  law." 

Fact:  Senator  Muskle's  Senate  floor  speech 


vras  on  December  10.  1969,  at  which  time  he 
introduced  legislaUon  to  require  control  of 
Jet  aircraft  emissions. 

Report:  "Such  pressures  would  tend  in- 
evitably to  drive  an  entire  indtistry  In  the 
direction  of  its  most  responsible  member, 
and  could  lead  to  uniform  pollution  control 
standards,  the  bete  noire  of  American  In- 
dustry. (IV-23). 

Fact:  On  Wednesday,  March  18,  1970  Mr. 
Fred  Tucker — ^testifying  on  behalf  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  steel  Industry — told  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution:  "We 
support  in  principle  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate bill  3466,  section  107,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  National  Air  QuaUty  Standards." 

On  Friday,  March  30,  1970  B<r.  Samuel  Len- 
her — testifying  for  Du  Pont — stated:  ".  .  . 
we  endorse  the  concept  of  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards  proposed  In  Section 
107  of  S.  3466." 

Report:  "The  national  ethic  against  air 
pollution  must  be  translated  Into  a  policy  of 
'maximum  use  of  technology  down  to  «ero 
profits.'"  (p.  4-6). 

Fact:  Past  experience  has  shown  that  pol- 
lution control  costs,  as  well  as  costs  of  busi- 
ness, have  been  passed  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Report;  -TTie  Philadelphia  Zoo  IB  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  Schtiylkli:  Expressway  and 
on  the  other  by  busy  Girard  Avenue.  In  1964 
Senator  Edward  S.  Muskle's  Subcommittee 
was  told  of  .  .  .  deaths  at  the  boo."  (p.  1-21) 

Fact:  This  evidence  and  other  information 
provided  th»»  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  durinp  hearings  it  1964  were  the 
basis  for  the  motor  veblclp  emission  control 
legislation  Introduced  by  Senator  Muskle  In 
1965  and  enacted  that  year. 

Report:  "Sufflce  to  say  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, that  the  problem  has  not  been  solved. 
Despite  a  large,  though  still  inadequate,  in- 
crease In  funding  for  air  pollution  activities 
from  a  few  million  dollars  in  the  1950's  to  a 
projected  tll2  mlUlon  dollars  in  1970,  the 
Federal  presence  and  the  federal  leadership 
have  been  minimal"  (1-36) 

Fact:  It  Is  correct  that  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  has  not  been  solved — nor  did  the 
Subcommittee  expect  that  It  would  be  in  2 
and  one-half  years.  Inadequate  manpower 
(NAPCA  has  fewer  people  today  than  in 
1968)  and  Inadequate  funding  have  limited 
effective  Implementation  of  the  program. 
Appropriations  have  lagged  behind  authori- 
sations by  nearly  $350  million  over  three 
years.  Including  this  year's  budget  request. 

Report:  "Federal  (auto  emission)  stand- 
ards ars  consequently  at  least  two  years  be- 
hind those  of  California."  (n-28) 

Fact:  The  1970  Federal  standards  for  mo- 
tor vehicles  are  identical  to  California's 
standards  for  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons emissions.  California  Is  one  year 
ahead  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  con- 
trol of  evaporative  emissions  and  three  years 
ahead  In  the  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Report:  "Certification  (of  compliance  with 
auto  emission  standards)  is  not  mandatory 
under  Federal  law.  but  it  has  obvious  advan- 
tages for  the  manufacturer  and  that  is  why 
It  U  in  the  Uw."  (IH-a) 

Fact:  The  "obvious  advantage"  to  the 
manufacturer  is  simply  that  no  car  can  be 
sold  without  certification. 

Report:  "But  NAPCA  has  no  authority  to 
Inspect  production  line  vehicles.  .  .  .  (III-9) 

Fact:  Sec.  206  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  provides 
that  the  "Secretary  shall  test,  or  require  to 
be  tested,  in  •iccft  manner  aa  he  deems  ap- 
propriate any  new  motor  vehicle  .  .  ."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 


DISTRICTS  WHERE  BIO  FARM 
PAYMKN'itJ  GO 

(Mr.  FINDL£Y  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  appealing  to  the  50  Congressmen  who 
represent  the  districts  n  the  Nation  re- 
ceiving the  largest  amoimt  of  Federal 
farm  program  payments  to  help  break 
a  legislative  Impasse  by  supporting  a  re- 
sponsible limit  on  fam  payments. 

My  district  Is  one  of  the  50. 

Here  is  the  text  of  a  letter  I  sent 
today  to  the  other  49  Congressmen: 

I  intrude  upon  your  time  with  this  letter 
because  I  firmly  believe  you  are  in  a  select 
group  of  Congfressmen  which  can  save  Amer- 
ican agriculture  from  a  serious  legislative 
impasse.  I  hope  you  can  give  thought  to 
this  appeal. 

Like  myself  you  represent  one  of  the  50 
Congressional  districts  In  the  nation  where 
farm  payments  reach  the  largest  total.  De- 
tails (based  on  1969  information)  are  at- 
tached showing  the  facts  about  these  dis- 
tricts including  yours  and  mine. 

As  you  know,  big  payments  to  fanners  of 
substantial  means — more  than  any  other 
factor — have  put  farm  programs  in  disrepute 
with  almost  all  dticens  urban  and  rural  alike. 

This  disrepute  hurts  rural  America: 

First,  it  restricts  to  a  trickle  funds  for 
pressing  legitimate  rural  needs,  like  grants 
for  village  water-sewer  systems,  loans  to  co- 
operatives, aid  to  housing,  economic  develop- 
ment, research,  watershed,  and  other  con- 
servation programs.  With  farmers  getting 
nearly  H  blUlon  a  year  in  direct  payments 
much  of  it  in  scandalously  large  portions, 
enthusiasm  for  other  niral  programs  is  natu- 
rally blunted. 

Second,  it  puts  in  serious  question  the  en- 
actment of  any  farm  bill  this  year.  The  no- 
blU  proepect  is  unappealing  to  anyone  genu- 
inely concerned  for  the  welfare  of  American 
agriculture.  Nevertheless,  sentiment  is  such 
that  I  believe  the  House  will  not  pass  a  farm 
bill  at  all  unless  It  contains  a  re^>onstble 
Umlt  on  payments. 

If  you  and  your  colleagues  In  the  select 
group  of  Congressmen  to  which  this  appeal  is 
directed  will  us<>  your  Influence  in  behalf  of 
a  reasonable  payment  Umlt  the  impasse  can 
be  broken. 

Although  several,  like  myself,  are  hardly  In 
the  agricultural  policy  power  structure  of 
the  House,  the  group  otherwise  is  formid- 
able. 

It  Includes  the  chairman  and  nine  of  the 
other  60  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee; the  chairman  and  five  of  the  other 
•even  members  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture:  and  a  total  of 
sixteen  of  the  35  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Each  of  us  can  fully  justify  support  for  a 
payment  limit  in  terms  of  the  washes  of  our 
own  constituency.  Close  examination  will 
show,  I  believe,  strong  support  for  a  re^Mnsi- 
ble  payment  Umlt  even  in  the  districts  where 
average  payments  are  the  highest.  Even  there 
farmers  collecting  more  than  820,000  a  year 
in  payments  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  totaL 
A  farm-magazine  survey  last  year  in  the  cot- 
ton belt  showed  71  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
want  a  payment  limit.  Of  these,  79  per  cent 
wanted  an  annual  payment  Umlt  of  $20,000 
or  less. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  In  the  district 
where  the  payment  total  was  the  greatest 
(•152,377,201)  the  money,  evenly  divided, 
would  provide  $1,473  for  each  family  of  fovir 
in  the  entire  population  of  the  district,  or 
$12,045  per  census  farm  If  divided  evenly 
among  all  the  farmers  In  the  district. 

Of  the  50  House  members  whose  districts 
are  Included  In  the  attached  listings,  13  voted 
afllmiative  on  the  most  recent  record  vote 
for  a  payment  limit.  This  was  a  help,  but  not 
enough. 
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I  hope  others  will  add  their 
doing  we  will  not  only  help 
a  needed  reform  In  farm 
much  to  create  a  more 
other  programs  necessary  and 
America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  top  50  districts  re- 
ceived $2,296,173,063  in  196g(  which  is  62.2 
percent  of  all  payments  made  in  all  435 
congressional  districts.  In  »ddition.  61.3 
percent  of  all  feed  grain  payments.  73.2 
percent  of  all  wheat  program  payments, 
and  64.2  percent  of  all  cotton  program 
payments  went  to  these  50  districts. 

Of  the  members  represei 
50  districts  in  volume  of 
ceived.  37  voted  against 
limit  on  farm  program  pa; 
vote  on  the  USDA  appropi 
1969.  Thirteen  voted  yes,  foi 
no.  and  six  did  not  vote. 

While  16  members  of  the 
mittee  on  Agriculture  are 
50  districts,  10  of  those  m( 

the  top  25  districts.  The   ._ 

the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculturiil  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  are  alsp  both  in  the 
top  25  listing. 

Surprisingly  the  largest  alverage  cotton 
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Teus-M 

KiMsas— 1 

T«xn-» 

NebrijX»— 3 

Hor»ti  D»kot»— 2 

North  Djhol*— 1 

Hebruk»— 1 

Moatana— 2 

OkMoma-C 

l(m»-7 

Mmneset*— 2 

lawa-« 

AriiMsn— 1 

low*— 3 

Sou*  0»liol»— 2_ 

Minncsot*— 6 

Mbsixsipp»~2 

Mmosipp*— 1 

SouUi  0<koU— 1.. 

Ttias-17 

MissMfi— €  ........... 

Cotende-a'.'. 

WBtMnfton— 4 

Mssoun— 10 , 

Calilocnia — II 

lew*-4 

MiniMSOb — 7 

IUn»»j— 5- 

OklalMoi*— 4 ., 

New  Muico— 2 

IMinois— 22 

IHinois— 23 

TeniMssM— < 

lilalio-2 

C»litonic»— It 

Arson*— 2 

Kji»«»— 2 

MasBSippt— « 

Ttm— lb 
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;nd<*i»— 2 

Missaiin — S 
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low*— 2 
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lo«»-l 
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<  Total  ASCS  IS 


payments  were  not  made  to  farmers  in 
the  traditional  Southern  cotton-produc- 
ing States.  The  top  three  average  cotton 
program  payment  districts  were  Ari- 
zona's Second  District  with  an  average 
payment  of  $25,105;  California's  18th 
District  with  an  average  payment  of  $11,- 
502;  and  California's  16th  District  with 
an  average  of  $11,501.  Both  California 
districts  are  represented  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

At  the  same  time,  the  largest  average 
feed  grain  program  payments  are  not  in 
the  Midwest,  the  Nation's  traditional 
feed-grain-producing  area,  but  are  in  the 
same  districts  as  the  largest  average  cot- 
ton program  payment  districts.  Arizona's 
Second  District  feed  grains  payments 
averaged  $5,335;  California's  16th  Dis- 
trict averaged  $4,491;  and  California's 
18th  District  averaged  $4,273.  Fourth 
and  fifth  average  ranked  feed  grains  pro- 
gram payment  districts  were  Texas' 
18th  District  with  an  average  of  $4,031 
and  New  Mexico's  Second  District  with 
an  average  payment  of  $3,956.  Typical 
Midwest  districts  averaged  around  $2,000 
or  less.  The  20th  District  of  Illinois  which 
I  represent  had  an  average  feed  grain 
program  payment  of  $1,661. 


The  top  three  wheat  program  districts, 
likewise,  are  not  in  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Plains.  The  top  three  average  districts 
in  wheat  program  payments  in  1969  were 
Washington's  Fourth  District  with  an 
average  payment  of  $5,613;  New  Mex- 
ico's Second  District  with  an  average 
payment  of  $4,184  and  California's  18th 
District  with  an  average  wheat  program 
payment  of  $3,647. 

I  am  continuing  research  into  the  lo- 
cation and  distribution  of  large  pay- 
ments. 

I  recently  announced  my  intention  to 
introduce  again  a  payment  limit  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill.  The  bill  is  expected 
to  be  approved  soon  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  My  amendment 
would  limit  the  maximimi  payment  any 
person  can  receive  to  $20,000  aimually. 

I  have  sought  to  have  a  limit  placed 
on  maximum  farm  program  payments 
since  1967.  Twice  in  1969  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  by  wide  mar- 
gins an  amendment  to  limit  farm  pay- 
ments to  a  reasonable  size  only  to  have 
the  plan  defeated  by  the  Senate  and  in 
the  conference. 

I  place  below  three  tables: 


1969  ASCS  TOTAL  AND  INDIVIDUAL  PROGRAM  PAYMENTS  BY  SELECTED  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS 
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Other 
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$152,277,201 
139.  too. 357 
110,374.230 
108.724,670 
S4. 761. 347 
76. 642. 44« 
76.2*2.795 
61.096.497 
59,950.180 
57. 939. 938 
55.968,140 
55. 266. 176 
52.S2S.857 
50.922.316 
49.  538.  359 
47, 225, 607 
39.868,000 
44.821.756 
43. 186. 240 
41.243.352 
40.352.572 
39,455.904 
39.225.062 
38.873.642 
37. 979. 717 
35.490.620 
35.434,278 
34.411.600 
34.040,168 
33. 719, 012 
29,572,319 
29.042.316 
28,955.466 
28. 649. 227 
27.857.260 
27.795.731 
27.199.280 
26.924.781 
26.  OS,  457 
25,577.992 
25.143,961 
25.061.691 
24.550.328 
23,810.010 
23,394,151 
23. 120. 01« 
22.607,507 
22, 464. 121 
22.386,900 
21,318,801 


12.642 
32.214 
9.782 
41.  70S 
24.560 
24. 276 
33.  727 
16.  470 
26,116 
28.287 
29.202 
28, 187 
19.248 
24.679 
22.468 
33,043 
29,492 
19,387 
27. 235 
23,315 
27.845 
10,677 
14.535 
27,845 
7,100 
27,488 
31,989 
29,434 
16,  031 
8,000 
13,472 
21,977 
21.807 
16,395 
10.455 
2,477 
19,402 
28.912 
6,470 
17,793 
10.300 
24.189 
19,097 
12.088 
16,076 
14,605 
13.584 
20,195 
16.103 
14,613 


$66.  723. 381 

40. 419, 288 

19, 628, 217 

68,965,664 

13,884,999 

19.  313. 449 

61.254,953 

3  901,354 

6. 962. 742 

55.382.632 

53.8S4.581 

51,929.133 

976,219 

49,  429, 026 

16. 080. 016 

38. 600. 255 

4,555,903 

2. 370. 386 

32.161.031 

1.572.037 

33,  729, 180 

15,171,657 

1,577,750 

12,693,486 

1,576,742 

33,746.053 

15,686.725 

9,441.818 

4,0(1.200 

10.250.898 

24.136.313 

19.251.545 

6.836.469 

1.426.2f8 

2.088.417 

2. 347. 572 

14.178.880 

4. 037. 6*7 

1,311,300 

23. 753. 168 

21.609,227 

18,  837, 563 

17,584,279 

2,690,226 

21,958.420 

798,319 

4,964.889 

14,914,399 

17.121.894 

21.752,691 
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24  954  26  075        309 3,311,668 

2:538  978,742  2,666     50,243.496      21.075  '-564.313 

21,986  4,158        158 i-J?3'lH 

16.284  26.640.859      16.655 !-5iZJ?l 

27  107  1  535  514      7  165       7,089,838 

10959  '332:897  "299   '  41.471.627      20,187  1-1,087.661 

5:865  177  895  317     4i:374;387      11.009  •-♦«.«« 

?4  746  6  396  049       12  427              4,629.160 

Tm  3:72i;»7                7;S58 23.i27.75i              10.825  12:021.707 

22.465  4.852,933               12.756  l?IS}5? 

9.883  20.543.810               9.820 \VS:\\L 

3  259  33  009  162                5  881                4.638,150 

13:723  4;715:359  13:311            16.083.709               11.973  \'^\-^ 

369  991856  272          32.632.407               2.837  2."6.'1| 

19.933  60.905                    460 _ rHI'i!2 

22.639  11.778,685              18,160 --  l'^.-^, 

16,203  17,334.271  23,373               _  387                      1  ?."*.'" 

10  162  15  375  815  12,494           13,289.201              11,322  ].»3,952 

2  591  6  037  225  1.443           12.631.472               3,874  «.^.1U 

14,799  4,726,169              11,438 .^9?-!l^ 

16.410  8,660,110               17,101  --.— -  '"S^S? 

li:387  173,267  964           21,016,863              19,352  ,«»»' 

i513  19,306,044               11.744  Z?'!?'5 

465  448  339  196          22.886.517                1,990  2.433.987 

440  641.272  281           23.423.361                    933  l-HJ"! 

13  810  12,342.377              16,711  '-820.095 

10  624  71  250  159          22,310.331              12.271  » -1.063,613 

1:235  ;. 23;84«.668  U.157  872.489 

li.333  475.258  3.219 '•'I!'^ 

10  311  2,615  775  6,103 ,     ,  ?1?  !52 

17  245  5,785.988              13.930 V"  IJ^i'^S 

14  9n  4.735,324  12,013                         65                       1  2,230,660 
5203  5315745  7,654          12.234.686               6.900  3,5MJ53 

12  616  1,913                    28 1.433.825 

194  366  513  252          21.504,790               9,247  > -743,470 

11  131  461,058  1,950           16,614.373              13.169  '-146,016 
13.418  5.794,631  10.454              132.834                   89  l-S??."' 

10.310  3,924,941                 8.044  !li?SS! 

10:811  160.181 746  '-1.506.276 

731. 786  620,795,644  504,066        527.362,959           199,911  140,521,770 


:  A  "ceims  farm"  Is  *a  iMd  tmmt 
s  •  umt  hnloneaHy  ratartfetf  »mt 
aperatioa. 


^  CMSti**  aad  SlatH  as  pnvMed  by  USDA  eoanty  listini 

aptnM  by  a  iMe  eperator.  A  "pratram  farm" 
•  (■!■  Men  OWitfi  H  may  be  only  pert  d  a  lariar 


>  A  necative  fifura  under  "Other  paymenb"  indicates  tlial  the  sum  ol  individual  program  pay- 
■lenb-leed  irain,  witeat,  cotton,  and  ACP-are  ireater  than  the  indicated  total  payments  made 
in  the  respective  counties  within  the  district  There  is  no  immediately  avaiUbte  mtormation  as  to 
the  dtscrepanqr. 
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AVERAGE  PAYMENTS  PER  PROGRAM  FARM  FOR  1969  ASCS  FEED  GRAIN,  WHEAT,  AND  COTTON  PROGRAMS  IN  SELECTED  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS 


1969  feed  grain 
program 


1969  wheat 
program 


1969  cotton 
program 


Congressional 
district 


Average 
payment 


Average 

Farms    payment 


Average 
Farms    payment 


Farms 


T*xas-18 /. $4,031 

Kansa»-1 891 

Texas-19 2,101 

Nebr»sk*-3.- 1,803 

North  Dakota— 2 541 

North  Oaliot»-1 745 

Nebraska— 1 1,774 

MonUna— 2 541 

Oklahoma— 6 394 

Iowa— 7 2,208 

Minnesota-^ 2.110 

lowa-6 2,081 

Arkansas— 1 385 

Iowa— 3 2,248 

South  Dakota-3 987 

Minn*sota-6. 1,424 

Mississippi— 2 416 

Mlssis$ipp»-1 404 

South  Dakota-l 1,297 

Texas-17 159 

Missouri-6 1.501 

Cok)rado-3 1,535 

Washington-4 484 

Missoun-lO 925 

California-18 4,273 

towa-4 1,693 


16,654  $2,725  14,085       $3,427         12.167 

45,341  1.838       51.402  

9.341  952  2,919         5,667         15,174 

38,253  1.009       31.813  

25,689  2.065       30.606 

25,929  1,659       30,048 

34,530  550       23,155 

7,218  3,637        13.460 

17.669  1.492  31.149            933          4.361 

25.086  361         1,433 

25,525  172         4.785 

24,954  844     309 

2.538  367  2,666    2,384    21,075 

21.986  263     158 

16.284  1,600   16,655 

27,107  195    7,865 

10,959  1,113  299    2.054    20,187 

5,865  561  317    3,758    11,009 

24,796  515    12,427  

9.883  492  7.558    2,210    10.825 

22.465  380   12.756 

9.883  2.092    9,820 

3.259  5,613    5,881  

13.723  354  13,311    1,3*3    11,973 

369  3,647  272   11,502     2,837 

19,933  132            460 


1968  feed  grain 
program 


1969  wheat 
program 


1969  cotton 
program 


Congiesswiiil 
district 


Average 
payment 


Farms 


Average 
payment 


Average 
Farms     payment  Farms 


Minnesot»-7 $466 

Kans*s-5 583 

Oklahoma-4 398 

New  Mexico— 2 3,956 

Illinois— 22 1,631 

Illinois— 23 1,173 

Tennessee— 8 600 

ldaho-2 568 

California— 16 4.491 

Arizona— 2 5.335 

Kansas-2 1,027 

Mississippi — 4 320 

Teias-15 1.062 

Minnesota— 1 1.549 

Indiana— 2 2,096 

Missouri— 9 1,092 

Missouri— 4 1,174 

Tea*-13 513 

lowa-2 1.741 

Louisia**— 5 417 

AUbam»-8 446 

Illinois— 21 1,112 

Illinois— 20 1.661 

low*-l 2.012 

Top  50 d'istricU 1.349 


$22,639 
16,203 
10,162 

2.591 
14.799 
16.410 
11.387 

2.513 

465 

440 

13.810 

10. 624 

1.235 
15.333 
10.311 
17.245 
14.977 

5,203 
12,616 

1,914 
11,131 
13,418 
10^310 
10,811 


$849 

742 

1.223 

4,184 

413 

506 

180 

1,644 

2,287 

2,282 

739 


148 
429 
415 
394 
695 
68 
1.454 
236 
554 
488 
215 


731,786    1,232 


18,160 

23, 373    $387       1 

12,494    1.171    11.322 

1,443    3,261     3,874 

11,438 

17,101  

96*    1,086    19,352 

11,744  

196   11,501     1.990 
281   25, 105      933 

16.711 

159         1,818  12.271 

2.138         11,157 

3,219 

6.103 

13.930 

12,013  65  1 

7,654         1,773  6.900 

28 

252         2.326  9.247 

1.950         1.262         13,169 

10.454         1,493  89 

8.044  

746 

504.066         2^^       199.914 


Source:  U.S.  Repiesentative  Paul  Findley  (R-lll.)  from  data  supplied  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 


TABLK    3.    CONCRXSSIONM.    RXCOBO    FASM    PAT- 
IfXNTS    nfTORMATION 

March  34,  1970— Page  9177— R4sp.  Find- 
ley  statement  regarding  intention  to  offer 
amendment  to  limit  payments  for  farm 
programs. 

ICarcta  34,  1970 — Page  9139 — The  listing 
of  payments  by  volume  as  entered  by  Rep. 
Conte. 

March  26.  1970— Page  9632— Rep.  Pindley 
statement  and  list  by  state  and  county  of 
payment  recipients  who  received  $25,000  or 
more  in  1969. 

April  13.  1970— Page  11306— Rep.  Pindley 
statement,  table,  and  listing  by  state  and 
county  of  payment  recipients  who  received 
between  $16,000  and  $24,999  in  payments  In 
1960. 

CONGBXSSIONAL     RECOKD,    VOl.     IS,     pt.    8,    p. 

10867 — study  by  Dr.  John  Schnittker  regard- 
ing economic  savings  by  implementation  of 
a  payment  limitation. 

CONGKESSIONAL    RECORD,    VOl.    IS,    pt.    10,    p. 

13287 — The  names  of  the  nation's  farmers  by 
state  and  county  which  received  $2S,000  or 
more  in  federal  farm  program  payments  in 
1968. 

CONORXSSIONAI.    RECORD,    VOl.    IS,    pt.     10,    p. 

13720 — Debate  on  the  Appropriations  Bill  and 
a  820,000  limit. 

CONGRESSIONAI.    RECORD,    TOl,     15,    pt.    11.    p. 

14039 — Debate  on  a  limit  of  $20,000.  con- 
tinued. 

OONCRESSIONAI.    RECORD.    TOl.    16,    pt.    12,    p. 

16331 — The  results  of  a  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity study  showing  Southern  farmers, 
without  a  cotton  program,  would  not  switch 
to  soybeans. 

CONOSESSIONAL    RECORD,    VOl.     16,    pt.    12,    p. 

1S86S — Statement  of  Dr.  John  Schnittker 
that  he  favors  a  $5,000  payment  limitation. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  16.  pt.  13,  p. 
17463 — Rep.  Pindley  placed  the  number  of 
farmers  by  state  and  county  in  the  Record 
who  had  received  $5,000  and  over  in  1968, 
total  paid  to  farmers,  and  participation  in 
food  aid  programs  by  people  with  less  than 
(3,000  income  annually. 

CONGRESSIONAI.    RECORD,    VOl.    15,    pt.    21,    p. 

27963 — Placed  results  of  a  poll  by  Southern 
Farmer  magazine  showing  that  Cotton  Belt 
farmers  favor  a  payment  limit. 

CONORBSSIONAI,    RECORD,    VOl.     IS,    pt.    21,    p. 

28180 — Arguments  for  and  against  the  pay- 
ment limit. 

CONORESBIONAI,    RECORD,    VOl.    16.    pt.    23.    p. 

3196S — Contenta  of  a  letter  and  tables  sent 
to  Sec'y  Hardin  pointing  out  beneficial  re- 
sults of  a  payment  limit  for  both  farmers  and 
taxpayers. 


POPULATION-MiaRATION  PROB- 
LEM CXJNPRONTINO  RURAL  AND 
SMALLTOWN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SEBEXIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  it  has  become  obvious  that  the 
pressing  problems  of  urban  America  are 
directly  related  to  the  population-migra- 
tion problem  that  is  confronting  rural 
and  smalltown  America.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide long-range  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  we  obviously  need  a 
more  even  distribution  of  our  population 
throughout  our  coimtry. 

President  Nixon  has  stated: 

The  population  of  our  country  is  liKely  to 
grow  by  50  per  cent  In  the  next  30  years.  After 
an  era  in  which  people  have  moved  steadily 
from  our  rural  areas  to  our  now  overcrowded 
cities,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  encourage 
a  more  even  distribution  of  our  population. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  in  the  short  run  would  provide  bet- 
ter transportation,  urgently  needed  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  increased  employ- 
ment in  our  rural  areas  in  the  Midwest. 
In  the  long  nm.  this  legislation  would 
encourage  a  reversal  of  oiu-  current 
population  migration  and  help  to  provide 
relief  to  our  overcrowded  cities. 

This  legislation  specifies  the  following 
highways  shall  be  designated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  103(d)  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  i>art  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways: 

First.  U.S.  Highway  36  from  its  inter- 
section with  National  Interstate  High- 
way Bjrpass  465  by  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to 
Strasburg.  Colo.,  paralleling  U.S.  High- 
way 36; 

Second,  U.S.  Highway  81  from  Inter- 
state 35W  at  Salina,  Kans.,  north  to  its 
intersection  with  Interstate  90; 

Third,  U.S.  Highway  54  from  its  inter- 
section with  Interstate  235  at  Wichita, 
Kans.,  to  the  intersection  with  Interstate 
40  at  Tucumcari.  N.  Mex.; 

Fourth.  T3S.  Highway  50  from  Its  in- 
tersecti(»i  with  U.S.  Highway  81  by  New- 


ton, Kans.,  to  the  intersection  with  In- 
terstate 25  at  Pueblo,  Colo ;  and 

Fifth.  X5B.  Highway  83  from  McAllen, 
Tex.,  to  the  intersection  with  Interstate 
94  east  of  Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 

This  legislation  would  be  of  great  help 
in  offsetting  the  current  farm  income 
crisis  through  increased  employment  op- 
portunity, Job6  in  roadbuilding  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  supporting  industries 
such  as  steel,  segregates,  cement,  bitu- 
minous materials,  and  construction 
equipment  and  machines. 

Long-range  benefits  would  involve  eco- 
nomic development  and  revitalizatimi  of 
our  rural  and  smalltown  areas.  Modem 
transportation  inspires  economic  growth. 

The  most  obvious  benefits  of  this  high- 
way improvement  and  expansion  of 
course  involve  transportation.  Deliveries 
will  be  faster,  truck  operation  more 
productive.  Industry  will  be  encouraged 
to  locate  in  spacious,  clean-air  country 
where  modem  routes  would  provide  pro- 
duction, assembly,  and  distribution  lines. 
Business  and  vacation  travel  will  take 
much  less  time  and  there  will  be  greater 
comfort  and  les^  strain  in  driving  in  that 
part  of  our  country  where  long-distance 
driving  is  a  daily  occurrence. 

Perhaps  most  important,  modem  high- 
ways in  our  rural  areas  would  mean  ex- 
panded economic  opportunity  in  areas 
where  people  prefer  to  live — our  Nation  s 
countryside.  Given  adequate  economic 
opportunity  and  a  favorable  living  en- 
vironment, large  numbers  of  families  will 
leave  our  crowded  cities  and  choose  to 
rear  their  families  in  rural  and  small- 
town America. 


ACTIVmES  ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  well- 
thought-out  letter  from  a  constituent 
with  regtu-d  to  activities  on  our  college 
campuses  and  to  idso  Insert  in  the  Record 
part  of  an  assortment  of  material  de- 
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livered  to  my  oCBce  by  an>ther  consti- 
tuent as  having  been  distributed  to  his 
son  at  American  University. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  student  or  any 
other  American  should  be  able  to  ex- 
press himself  to  his  elected]  Representa- 
tive and  we  all  agree  with  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  peaceable  assembly. 
However,  the  literature  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  RxcoRO  indl4ates  that  our 
students  are  being  used  as  tools  by  Com- 
munists and  anarchists.  Ot  course,  this 
is  a  strong  statement  but  |  would  urge 
that  you  read  the  material  lieimj  distrib- 
uted on  the  campuses.  It  spefiks  for  itself. 
Many  students  have  com^  to  my  office 
and  I  want  them  to  contisue  to  come 
when  they  have  something  to  say,  but 
I  am  going  to  attempt  to  qounsel  them 
regarding  the  dangers  of  their  activities. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  «^en  there  is 
carnival-like  atmosphere  ^  mob  psy- 
chology existing  on  campuse^,  the  danger 
exists  that  the  average  student,  with  his 
natural  desire  for  adventure,  will  be 
drawn  into  that  activity  and  may  un- 
intentionally become  a  participant  in 
unlawful  action. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we.  as  the  national 
Representatives  of  these  stuilents,  should 
counsel  with  them,  their  faculties,  and 
•dministrators  in  an  effori  to  put  the 
overall  picture  of  student]  activity  in 
proper  perspective.  I 

Colleges  and  universities  should  be 
seats  of  learning  and  places  where  stu- 
dents can  acquire  knowledge  necessary 
to  become  good  citizens  and  leaders  In 
this  complex  world.  We  havt  a  responsi- 
bility to  guide  and  coimsel  ttiem  against 
permitting  themselves  to  bei  unwittingly 
used  by  those  who  would  destroy  this 
Nation  which  providea  thetn  with  the 
greatest  opportunity  any  individual  has 
been  offered  by  any  other  nation  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  ' 

The  material  is  inserted  Iselow  and  I 
urge  each  Member  to  see  what  is  being 
distributed  on  our  college  campuses; 
Ai.zxAi>n>itA,  Va., 

iray  «,  1970. 
Hon.  WaxiAM  L.  Scott,  I 

House  ol  RepreaeiUatives, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

Dkab  Ms.  Scott:  Begar<ling  tie  latest  "stu- 
dent protest,"  I,  one  of  th4  millions  of 
American  adults  who  work  toi  support  this 
nation,  now  address  my  very  strong  protest 
to  you,  my  conjuesaman. 

I  protest  that  It  Is  time  1|d  expose  the 
myths  and  mis-statements  oq  the  part  of 
poUtlcal  figures  and  the  news  taedla  regard- 
ing these  "student  protesters."  i 

David  Delllnger,  Jerry  RuUn,  Kuntsler, 
and  their  Uk  are  not  students  J  they  are  not 
chUdren:  they  are  agitators  «hoee  purpose 
Is  to  use  student  dupes  to  aqoompUsh  the 
overthrow  of  our  form  of  goijemment.  n^ 
from  being  the  most  Intelligent  young  people 
In  the  history  of  our  country,  itiese  students 
who  are  making  a  career  Into  their  thirties 
and  forties  of  creating  situations  to  excuse 
violent  eruptl(»ks  are  among  the  most  ig- 
norant, undisciplined,  and  un-ldeailstlc 
•Toting"  people  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. That  they  should  be  allowed  to  use 
terrorist  tacUes  to  try  to  dlrsqt  the  poUeles 
and  actions  of  our  elected  goveinment  bodies 
U  Intolerable. 

Many  of  these  protesters  do  pot  belong  in 
college  becaoM  they  do  not  Itare  the  self- 
dlselpllne  neeeaaary  to  acquire  |ut  education. 
Purtbcr,  a  part  of  tbsir  lgnor«aoe  U  due  to 


the  calculated  mlsteachlng  of  leftist  pro- 
fessors who  have  deliberately  brainwashed 
them.  And  their  lack  of  personal  disclpUne 
Is  due  to  parents  who  have  glutted  them 
with  material  goods  and  neglected  their 
spiritual  and  emotional  nurture.  They  are 
dedicated  only  to  having  their  own  way.  as 
In  this  latest  maneuver  of  closing  the  uni- 
versities across  the  country  indefinitely,  a 
punitive  measure  devised  with  the  help  of 
leftist  professors  and  administrators  and  di- 
rected at  the  majority  of  students  who  have 
refused  to  cooperate  In  their  Irresponsible 
activities. 

These  student  protesters  have  caused  In- 
juries to  numerous  policemen  and  national 
guardsmen  who  are  asked  by  their  govern- 
ment to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect 
others'  lives  and  property.  No  concern  has 
been  expressed  for  these  men;  Instead  they 
and  their  famUles  have  been  treated  with 
contempt  and  vilification. 

The  "frustrated"  protesters  have  caused 
mllllona  of  dollars  of  damage  to  private 
property,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  system 
of  economy  and  government:  Including  the 
lifework  of  professors  and  research  groups. 
No  sympathy  is  expressed  for  these  men 
either! 

These  so-caUed  Idealists  have  Interfered 
with  the  right  of  a  majority  of  students 
across  the  countrv  to  attend  classes.  They 
have  denied  freedom  of  speech  to  speakers, 
classmates,  and  professors  who  disagree  with 
their  views.  They  have  committed  physical 
violence  on  faculty  members  who  refused 
to  support  their  actions,  and  threatened 
their  families  and  homes. 

Such  students  are  not  children.  They  are 
claiming  adult  privileges  when  they  try  to 
tell  other  people  how  to  act  and  what  to 
think.  Let  them  then  be  prepared  to  take 
the  consequences  of  the  violence  they  In- 
stigate. (Instead  of  running  crying  to  the 
nearest  television  cameraman  when  some  of 
them  get  hurt.)  And  let  their  parent  sadly 
come  to  realize  that  while  they  may  have 
been  thrilled  when  Junior  and  his  sister  ran 
their  families  to  suit  their  whims,  there  are 
a  great  many  adults  throughout  this  coun- 
try who  are  not  charmed  by  the  danger  of 
having  these  immature  and  arrogant  stu- 
dents destroy  otir  country. 

I  have  talked  with  refugees  from  coun- 
tries that  have  suffered  the  overthrow  of 
their  governments  through  student  revolu- 
tions. They  watch  In  horror  and  prayerful 
disbelief  as  they  see  the  same  thing  hap- 
pening here,  while  public  figures  abet  the 
violence  with  weak  excuses  for  the  "frus- 
trated children." 

Enough  Is  enough. 

When  I>avld  Delllnger  states  that  their 
piirpoee  Is  to  force  a  strike  of  all  segments 
of  our  economy  In  conjunction  with  the 
protest  activities  of  the  "students"  in  the 
manner  that  was  done  in  Parts,  the  time  Is 
long  past  due  for  responsible  members  at 
congress  to  put  a  tXop  to  this  whole  cam- 
paign of  the  destruction  of  our  form  of 
government. 

It  Is  time  for  responsible  public  men,  men 
In  govertunent,  men  in  congress,  to  speak 
plainly  to  the  students,  to  their  professors, 
and  to  campus  administrators  and  teU  them 
positively  that  any  farther  acts  of  Tlolmoe 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  so-called  generation  gap  Is  the  worst 
of  the  myths,  a  bandy  excuse  for  being  un- 
willing to  stop  the  protests  that  always  end 
up  In  violence.  What  Is  the  reality  Is  a  de- 
liberate stoppage  of  communication  by  the 
students  and  their  cunning  leaders  who  as- 
sert that  no  one  may  be  heard  except  them- 
selves. 

A  complete  Investigation  should  be  made 
of  what  has  been  going  on  in  our  univer- 
sities during  the  past  twenty  years.  Where 
students  have  legitimate  grievances  against 
university  rules  channels  of  two-way  com- 
munication should  be  set  up. 


But  the  continued  use  of  students  by  po- 
Utlcal   adventurers    both    on   and   oS    the 
campus  must  be  stopped  at  once. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Moaus. 

(From  the  ChaUenge,  May  0, 1070] 
DErsAT  U.S.  Bossxs  at  Homc  and  in  Asia; 
Nixon,  Kennkdt.  Rockefelxj»,  Pin.BRioHT. 
Agnew  and  Lindsay — Two  Sides  of  the 
Same  Imperiaust  Coin 

It  Is  obvious  U.S.  bosses  never  had  any 
Intentions  of  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  The 
reason  for  this  U  simple — profltsr  Experi- 
ence has  shown  bosses  will  fight  to  the  last 
drop  of  workers'  blood  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand profits.  We  have  learned  the  hard  way 
that  bosses  will  kill  many  of  us  right  here 
If  we  try  to  Interfere  In  their  profit  grabs, 
just  as  they  murdered  four  students  In  Ohio. 
These  murders  can  be  laid  right  at  the  feet 
of  the  Nlxon-Agnew  axis.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  Nixon  gave  the  green  light  to  his  kUlers 
when  he  called  students  who  opposed  the 
war  "bums." 

We  have  seen  all  Presidents — whether  lib- 
eral or  conservative — wipe  out  even  more 
people  when  they  fought  the  system.  Re- 
member how  the  troops  were  called  out  to 
slaughter  hundreds  of  black  workers  when 
they  rebeUed?  Did  any  of  the  bleeding  heart 
liberals  protest?  They  O.K.'d  It  In  the  name 
of  "law  and  order."  When  workers  strike 
milltantly  against  bosses  and  their  maxi- 
mum profits,  workers  are  attacked  by  troops, 
cops,  and  all  sorts  of  comp<uiy  finks.  Dur- 
ing the  General  Electric  strike  bosses  had 
their  agents  drive  trucks  right  into  the 
picket  lines  In  Schenectady  and  called  out 
the  National  Guard  In  several  sUtes.  In 
the  postal  strike  troops  were  used  to  help 
bxist  the  strike. 

Has  anyone  ever  heard  their  own  boss  say, 
"let's  give  up  our  profits"?  Does  anyone  se- 
riously believe  a  bosses'  politics — Uberal  as 
opposed  to  conservative — Indicate  he  would 
give  you  more  than  the  right  Ume?  If  we 
want  the  U.S.  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  out 
of  our  Uvea  we  can't  rely  on  any  section  of 
them.  The  Pulbrlghts,  Kennedys.  Lindsays 
are  all  bosses'  agents.  If  they  differ  In  tactics 
with  the  Nlxons,  Its  only  about  bow  to 
screw  the  people  more.  In  a  strike  some 
bosses  rely  more  on  goons,  others  on  bribes. 
Most  use  all  types  of  coercion. 

You  cant  talk  the  bosses  out  of  profits. 
Negotiations,  whether  In  Paris  or  Washing- 
ton, are  illusory.  Only  the  power  of  the 
worUng  class  and  Its  alUes  can  win  any- 
thing. 

By  relying  on  our  own  efforts  we  can  win! 
This  year  strikes  among  electrical  workers, 
teachers,  teamsters,  and  In  the  Post  Office 
system  have  shown  the  bosses  to  have  feet 
of  clay.  The  postal  strike  Just  about  brought 
the  system  to  a  dead  stop  in  a  few  days. 
Now  bosses  are  sweating  out  a  possible  mas- 
sive auto  strike  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
An  auto  strike  could  beat  the  stock  market 
into  the  computer  machines.  Workers  can 
buck  the  system,  and  only  they  have  the 
power  to  win. 

Another  example  of  bosses'  weakness  Is 
the  need  to  push  dope  like  bubble  gum 
among  OJ.S  to  get  them  to  go  into  battle. 
One  major  OJ.  rebellion  In  Vietnam  would 
just  about  topple  the  n.8.  war  machine. 
O.I.  rebellions  are  occurring  In  a  small  way. 
Bigger  ones  could  come,  and  the  bosses  are 
relying  on  dope  and  coercion  to  head  them 
off. 

Students  and  Intellectuals  must  leam  to 
unite  with  workers  to  win.  By  relying  on  lib- 
erals at  home  and  varteus  kinds  of  oppor- 
tunists abroad  they  will  never  win  (One 
recent  example  Is  Prince  Sihanouk.  He  has 
now  become  the  darling  of  the  "left."  Only 
months  ago  he  was  klUlng  eotnmunlsts  and 
gueirUla  flghtera  in  Cambodia,  while  he  was 
demanding  ths  NI^  respect  Cambodia's  neu- 
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traUty.  At  that  point  he  was  demanding  the 
NLF  get  out  of  Cambodia.  Now  he  would 
like  to  use  all  progressive  people  around  the 
world  to  help  restore  him  to  power.  Why 
should  we  be  made  suckers  for  him  or  the 
liberals  who  always  opiM'ess  the  people?) 
How  come  In  Lindsays  N.T.C.  garment  work- 
ers are  just  about  the  lowest-paid  workers 
in  the  country?  Most  garment  workers  are 
black  and  Puerto  Rlcan.  Every  time  they 
fight  to  Improve  their  conditions  the  bosses 
call  In  the  cops,  and  Lindsay  sends  them  I 

Another  example  of  the  opportunist  Ub- 
eral Is  Cordler.  head  of  Columbia  University. 
His  background  Is  one  of  faithful  service 
to  the  bosses.  WhUe  mouthing  platitudes 
against  Nixon's  war  tactics  he  Is  bxisy  op- 
pressing thousands  of  black,  Puerto  Rlcan 
and  white  workers  at  Columbia  Recently,  a 
black  worker,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  murdered 
by  boss  neglect,  when  he  was  decapitated  in 
an  accident.  The  board  of  trxistees  at  Colum- 
bia, headed  by  Cordler.  are  busy  cheating  Mr. 
Johnson's  widow  and  five  children  out  of 
legitimate  compensation.  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve him  when  he  mouths  off  about  oppres- 
sion m  Vietnam  while  he  Is  screwing  and 
killing  workers  at  Columbia? 

The  answer  to  all  this  Isn't  a  mystery.  In- 
stead of  us  supporting  this  boss  as  opposed 
to  that  boss,  lets  get  rid  of  all  bosses,  and 
their  system.  There  can  be  no  negotiations 
with  murderers  and  agressors.  It's  the  profit 
system  which  means  endless  exploitation. 
Socialism  means  the  dictatorship  of  workers 
over  bosses.  It  means  an  end  to  Imperialism 
and  racism.  At  the  moment  we  are  calling 
for: 

1.  Unity  of  workers  and  students  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  bosses'  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

2.  Unified  support  for  the  striking  team- 
sters, auto  workers,  postal  workers  and  aU 
workers. 

3.  A  national  student  strike  against  the 
war  In  southeast  Asia  and  the  murder  of  the 

X  Kent    State    students.    We    must    g^tiarantee 

3'  this  strike  ourselves  and  not  be  fooled  by 

X  moratoriums  called  by  "liberal"  coUege  ad- 

ministrators. Militant  picket  Unes  must  be 
maintained  to  shut  the  schools  down  imtU 
aU  demands  are  met. 

4.  A  general  strike  to  support  the  postal 
workers  If  they  strike  again  or  a  general 
strike  If  the  auto  workers  hit  the  brlclcs. 

BOBSXT   KENNEDY 

"Nearly  aU  Americans  share  with  us  the  de- 
termination to  remain  In  Vietnam  until  toe 
have  fulfilled  our  commitments  .  .  .  (no  divi- 
sion) wlU  erode  American  wlU  and  compel 
American  withdrawal."  (Robt.  P.  Kennedy. 
New  York  Times.  3/3/67)    (Otir  emphasis) 

SKMATOB    MC  CABTBT 

McCarthy's  stand  was  Identical : 
He  said  at  Fond  du  Lac  that  U.S.  troops 
probably  would  remain  In  Vietnam  for  a 
"long,  long  time"  even  If  there  Is  an  armis- 
tice In  the  fighting.  "I  would  expect  there 
would  be  formal  arrangements  to  say  who 
would  be  there  and  In  bow  many  numbers." 
(Boston  Herald  Traveller,  3/36/68) 

AOKEE   with   "old,"    84,   AND  "NEW"   NIXON 

"...  If  the  French  withdrew.  Indochina 
would  become  Communist-dominated  within 
a  month.  ...  It  la  hoped  that  the  United 
Statee  wlU  not  have  to  send  troops  there,  but 
If  this  government  cannot  avoid  It,  the  Ad- 
ministration must  face  up  to  the  situation 
and  dispatch  forces."  (V.-P.  Richard  Nixon, 
New  York  Times,  4/17/64) 

AND   THE   I.IBEaAI.    NEW    TOaK    TIMES 

"Government  must  be  extended  to  the  vil- 
lages where  all  too  often  .  . .  Communism  ob- 
tains. And  the  time  is  short.  Geneva  fixed 
July,  1956.  as  the  date  for  all- Vietnam  elec- 
tions. These  reaUy  will  never  be  held  .  .  .  the 
noncommunlst  south  cannot  afford  the 
slightest  risk  of  defeat."  {New  York  Times, 
OUT  emphasis,  8/19/06.) 


The  same  Ohio  National  Guard  that  shot 
three  striking  teamsters  In  Cleveland  was 
sent  to  murder  the  students  at  Kent  State. 
Workers  and  students:  unite  to  defeat  the 
class  enemy ! 

WAR  FOLLOWS  THE  t 

"Late  In  the  1940's — and  with  increasing 
speed  all  through  the  1950's  and  up  to  the 
present — .  .  In  industry  after  Industry 
U.S.  companies  found  that  their  overseas 
earnings  were  soaring,  and  that  their  return 
on  Investment  abroad  was  frequently  much 
higher  than  in  the  U.S.  As  earnings  (abroad) 
began  to  rise,  profit  margins  from  domestic 
operations  started  to  shrink;  costs  in  the 
U.S.  climbed  faster  than  prices,  competition 
stiffened  as  markets  neared  their  saturation 
points." (Bii»tne»a  Week,  April  20,  1963,  p.  70.) 
.  .  America  Is  today  the  leader  of  a 
world-wide  antl-revolutlonary  movement  In 
defence  of  vested  Interests.  She  now  stands 
for  what  Rome  stood  for.  Rome  consistently 
supported  the  rich  against  the  poor  In  aU 
foreign  communities  that  fell  imder  her 
sway:  and,  since  the  poor  always  and  every- 
where have  been  far  more  numerous  than 
the  rich.  Rome's  policy  made  for  InequaUty, 
for  Injustice,  and  for  the  least  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number.  America's  decision  to 
adopt  Rome's  role  has  been  deliberate.  .  .  ." 
(Arnold  Toynbee,  America  and  the  World 
Revolution.) 

And  Senator  McGee  of  Wyoming  summed 
it  up: 

"That  empire  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  the  last 
major  resource  area  outside  the  control  of 
any  one  of  the  major  powers  on  the  globe." 
(Speech  In  U.S.  Senate,  2/17/65.) 

(From  the  Student  Moblllzers,  May  9,  1970] 

The  Antiwar  Univexsitt   Strike 

what  to  do  next 

At  a  student  MobUlzatlon  Committee 
press  conference  on  May  7, 1970  student  strike 
leaders  from  aU  parts  of  the  country  pre- 
sented the  following  proposal  for  adoption 
and  action  by  the  student  strike  committees 
in  every  city  and  on  every  campus.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  proposal  Is  to  provide  a  focus 
for  the  next  steps  forward  In  the  national 
student  strike.  Take  this  proposal  up  in  aU 
strike  committees!  Act  on  It  now! 

The  past  week  has  seen  the  beginning  of 
a  campus  strike  of  proportions  unprece- 
dented In  the  country's  history.  Originally 
a  spontaneous  response  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's extension  of  the  U.S.  ground  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  Into  Cambodia,  the  strike 
wave  attained  Its  present  scope  and  Inten- 
sity after  four  of  our  feUow  students  at 
Kent  State  University  were  killed  by  the 
Ohio  National  Guard. 

The  strikes  on  the  campuses  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  revulsion  of  Incalculable 
Intensity  among  the  people  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  at  the  escalation  of  the  war  and 
at  the  Kent  massacre.  This  revulsion  offers 
us  the  possibility  of  reaching  out  to  build 
an  antiwar  movement  vastly  greater  In  num- 
bers and  In   power  than  any  yet  seen. 

On  a  growing  number  of  campuses  the 
strike  has  advanced  from  "shut  It  down"  to 
"open  It  up"  as  the  antiwar  university.  The 
campus  facilities  have  begun  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  campus  community — stu- 
dents, faculty  members  and  campus  work- 
ers. They  are  using  these  faclUtles  as  cen- 
ters from  which  to  organize  and  mobilize 
In  effective  action  this  dally  mounting  anti- 
war sentiment  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 
This  Is  a  revitallzatlon  of  the  colleges  and 
the  beginning  of  their  reconstruction  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  proclaimed  humanistic 
goals  of  higher  education. 

The  established  ruling  authorities  of  some 
campuses  now  on  strike  have  declared  "their 
campuses  closed."  They  hope  thereby  to  split 
the  campus  community  Into  a  "responsible" 
part  that  wlU  meekly  do  their  bidding  and 


go  home,  and  the  "bums"  which  they  hope 
to  turn  Into  targets  of  government  violence. 
This  attempt  to  divide  the  campus  com- 
munity must  be  defeated. 

1 .  We  call  on  the  campus  communities  now 
In  control  of  campus  faculties  to  maintain 
tha''.  control  and  to  preserve  the  broadest 
student-faculty  tinlty  in  the  face  of  aU  at- 
tempts to  divide  them. 

2.  We  caU  on  the  campus  communities  that 
have  not  yet  taken  control  of  their  campus 
faculties  to  do  so  and  to  join  with  their 
sisters  and  brothers  across  the  country  In 
utilizing  the  facilities  to  mobnize  non- 
campvis  communities  against  the  war. 

3.  We  caU  on  the  united  campus  commu- 
nities to  reach  out  into  all  communities — 
into  the  neighborhoods,  the  labor  unions, 
the  Afro-American  and  other  third  world 
organizations,  the  churches  and  synagogues, 
the  women's  groups,  the  poUtlcal  associa- 
tions, the  mlUtary  installations — and  orga- 
nize the  new  tinlted  antiwar  movement  that 
WlU  have  the  power  to  acttially  compel  an 
end  to  the  killing  abroad  as  weU  as  at  home. 

4.  In  particular,  we  caU  on  the  students, 
faculty  members  and  other  campus  workers 
to  utilize  aU  campus  facilities  to  build  mass 
street  demonstrations  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  May  30.  These  can  be  the  mightiest 
active  expressions  of  popular  opposition  to  a 
war  In  the  Nation's  history.  Spread  the  strike ! 
EstabUsh  the  antiwar  university!  Take  the 
antiwar  message  to  the  American  people! 
Make  May  30th  the  most  massive  actions  in 
our  history!  No  more  victims — Vietnam, 
Cambodia  or  Kent!  Bring  all  the  OI's  home 
from  Indochina  now ! 

Stay  on  strike!  Open  It  up!  Create  antiwar 
universities  as  organizing  centers  for  the 
movement ! 

Reach  out  to  the  people !  From  an  immense 
majority  of  students  to  the  power  of  Immense 
masses  In  action! 

Into  the  streets!  Strike!  Demonstrate! 
Rally!  Build  toward  the  next  crescendo — 
May  30. 

To  SMC  from  VNUS-Hanol :  Text  of  a  tele- 
gram received  by  the  SMC  from  the  Vietnam 
national  union  of  students: 

May  first,  second,  third,  fourth  more  than 
100  U.S.  planes  bombed  populated  areas  of 
Nghan  Quangblnh  provinces  killing,  wound- 
ing many  civilians  Including  children.  Those 
new  violations  of  DRV  sovereignty  and  re- 
cent Invasion  of  Cambodia  by  U.S.-Salgonese 
troops  are  intensifying  spreading  war  in 
whole  Indochina.  Please  develop  mass  actions 
opposing  Nixon's  war  escalation  urging  im- 
mediate withdrawal  all  U.S.  troops. 

WE  NEED   TOUR   RKLP 

Antiwar  universities  lack  one  thing  that  Is 
avaUable  to  ordinary  schools:  There  are  no 
rich  alumni  giving  us  money. 

—  Please  send  me  more  information  about 
the  SMC  and  its  projects. 

—  I  want  to  organize  an  SMC  at  my  schooL 

—  Enclosed  is  a  donation  of  t . 

1029  Vermont  Ave.  N.W.  #907 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

We  need  your  help  to  continue  buUdlng 
the  strike  movement  and  expanding  the  anti- 
war movement.  Please  send  us  a  donation 
today. 

Name 

Address — ■ 

Clty- 
Zip- 


State- 


■  Phone- 


School  and/or  Org. 

ALLISON    KRAUSB,   JEFFREY    KILIXR,   SANDRA   LEE 
SCHXtrXR,  AND  WILLIAM   SCHROEDER 

Arthur  Krause,  the  day  after  his  daughter 
AlUson  was  killed  at  Kent  SUte:  "She  re- 
sented being  called  a  bum  because  she  dis- 
agreed with  someone  else's  opinion.  She  felt 
war  In  Cambodia  was  wrong.  Is  this  dissent 
a  crime?  Is  this  a  reason  for  kUllng  her?  Have 
we  come  to  such  a  state  In  this  country  that 
a  young  girl  has  to  be  shot  because  she  dis- 
agrees deeply  with  the  government?" 
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sTXwrrMKssBs  coMMrrw*  ro^ 
StudenU  t  Kent  State  Unlrerslty  who  were 
present  M  the  scene  of  tbe  n»U<»n»l  gMftX 
massacre  have  formed  a  Comml«tee  of  the 
Kent  State  Massacre  Eyewltneweal  The  com- 
mittee Is  sending  wltnewea  of  the  thootlng  to 
meetings  all  orer  the  country  to  tell  exactly 
what  happened  and  to  help  build  support  for 
the  student  strikes  and  further  the  work  of 
the  national  student  antiwar  movement. 

While  Kent  State  Is  still  closed  down  and 
evacuated,  the  committee  wtU  he  based  In 
Cleveland.  For  Information  or  speakers,  write 
or  call: 

Committee   of   the   Kent  Stati   Massacre 

Fyewltnessea.  ' 

c/o  Clereland  Area  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam 
2103  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland.  Ohio  Ml  15, 
Phone:  (310)  «ai-«6ie. 

HOW  TO  DO  rr 
The  studMit  antiwar  movement  has 
reached  a  new  peak.  On  campuse^  acroes  the 
country  it  has  won  an  Immense  majority  to 
Its  views,  not  only  In  vrords,  bu|t  In  action, 
In  the  meet  massive  student  strll*ee  In  Amer- 
ican history.  ' 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  How  can  we 
keep  up  and  accelerate  the  momentum  that 
has  been  generated  so  far? 

The  task  before  us  now  Is  to 'expand  out 
from  our  campus  base,  to  use  t*e  campuses 
to  reach  out  Into  the  rest  of  the  community 
and  build  the  same  kind  of  ma«slve  actions 
by  the  whole  population.  We  Qan  do  this, 
not  by  abandoning  the  universities,  but  by 
utilizing  them:  using  the  facllltleB.  the  re- 
sources, the  prestige  of  the  university. 

We  have  a  right  to  demand  aU  the  faclUtles 
of  the  university  because  we  and  our  faculty 
allies  are  the  university.  In  comparison  to 
the  traditional  resources  of  the  anUwar 
movement,  the  university  faciUtl^  now  avail- 
able seem  almost  limitless.  T»ese  include 
everything  from  office  space  an«  telephones 
to  printing  faclUtlee.  the  camput  newspapers 
and  radio  sUtlons,  and  the  talents  of  all  sec- 
tors of  the  university.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
overlook  any  department  or  bull«ing  if  it  can 
be  of  use  to  the  movement  in  a4y  way. 

In  Chicago  the  Art  InsUtute  became  the 
design  center  for  the  city-wl«*B  strike.  At 
Wayne  State  the  school  paper  became  the 
strike  paper.  At  Antloch  the  school  radio  be- 
came the  strike  broadcasting  c«nter  for  the 
region.  At  campuses  everywhere  the  univer- 
sity phones  opened  up  a  vastly  Expanded  na- 
tional communications  network. 

In  transforming  the  unlveniity  into  an 
organizing  center  for  the  antiwar  move- 
ment, it  18  Inevitable  that  the  tr  kdltlonal  role 
of  the  university  also  be  tra^sftaraed.  At 
Wayne  SUte  University  In  Det»olt,  as  many 
as  fifty  new  strike  classes  wer^  set  up — on 
subjects  like  Black  studlea  andjthe  real  his- 
tory of  Southeast  Asia.  This  ip  a  valuable 
educational  tool  for  the  mov^ent  and  a 
proper  way  for  the  imlverslty  toj  discharge  Its 
function.  j 

An  obvious  goal  is  the  ellmmatlon  of  all 
forms  of  campus  complicity  iflth  the  war 
effort.  The  administration  must  be  forced  to 
give  Its  binding  agreement  to  the  complete 
elimination  of  ROTC,  war  and  counter-ln- 
surgency  research,  etc.  This  caa  be  enforced 
by  committees  of  students  looking  Into  the 
contracts  and  records  of  reaearA  carried  out 
In  all  the  departments.  Get  the  facts.  Open 
up  the  books.  No  war  teaearch  can  go  on  at 
an  antiwar  university. 

At  Wayne  Stote.  the  unlT«tty  facilities 
have  been  used  to  print  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  leaflets  for  dlstrtbnttoii  to  the  pop- 
uUUon  aa  a  whole.  Including  special  leaf- 
letlngB  at  factories.  Teacher* '  unions  have 
been  won  orer  to  supporting  the  student 
strikes  In  places  such  as  the  University  of 
Florida  and  Washlncton,  D.C.  *"     "'  *"' 

setts,  the  student  strikers  are 
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place  a  statewide  anUwar  referendtim  on  the 
ballot  to  let  the  people  vote  on  the  war  and 
make  It  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation Is  totally  against  it. 

The  university  must  be  opened  up  to  the 
community.  Leaflets  should  Invite  factory 
and  office  workers  to  Join  us  in  discussions 
on  campus;  and  if  they  wlU  not  come  to  us. 
we  should  go  to  them,  by  offering  to  have 
strike  representatives  speak  to  union  meet- 
ings, for  example.  Similarly,  GIs  can  be  In- 
formed that  the  campus  Is  completely  open 
to  them  and  Invited  to  make  use  of  It  to 
print  their  own  leaflets,  consult  with  law 
students  or  faculty  sbout  problems  with  the 
brass,  or  simply  enjoy  a  non-mllltary  atmos- 
phere during  their  off-duty  time.  Black  and 
Third  World  people  should  be  encouraged  to 
come  to  the  campus.  Join  In  our  antiwar  ac- 
tivities, and  organize  their  own. 

To  move  beyond  the  campuses  successfully 
means  that  otir  words  and  actions  will  have 
to  be  clear,  precise,  and  aimed  at  convincing 
and  mobilizing  the  masses  of  people.  This  Is 
hardly  a  time  to  Isolate  the  movement  by 
engaging  in  individualistic  thrashing  actions 
which  allow  the  media  to  portray  us  as  mind- 
less vandals.  If  we  are  to  draw  In  new  layers 
of  the  population  we  need  massive  demon- 
strations, rallies,  and  educational  efforts, 
both  on  the  campuses  and  In  the  streets. 

A  movement  such  aa  this  clearly  cannot 
function  according  to  any  Individual's  dic- 
tation. At  Wayne  State,  dally  mass  meetings 
make  all  the  decisions.  It  U  this  participation 
In  decision-making  that  keeps  thousands  of 
students  Involved  and  feeUng,  correctly,  that 
they  have  a  real  stake  In  the  contlnuaUon 
of  the  movement.  And  It  Is  this  massive,  vis- 
ible, democratic  procedure  that  gives  the 
movement  the  authority  to  demand  the  use 
of  all  university  facilities. 

The  wave  of  strikes  on  campus  has  demon- 
strated clearly  the  tremendous  power  of  stu- 
dent masses  In  acUon.  By  utilizing  the  \inl- 
verslties  we  have  won.  we  can  now  unleash 
the  much  greater  power  of  the  mass  of  the 
entire  people.  As  we  continue  our  action  In 
the  coming  days,  a  major  goal  should  be  to 
transform  Memorial  Day.  May  SO.  from  a 
glorification  of  war  to  a  day  of  the  most 
massive  protest  ever  against  the  war  In  Indo- 
china. 


[D  Maasachu 
moblllElng  to 


Rui-EKS  Invade  Cambodia,  Massacrx  U.S. 

Sttjdents:  Blood  and  Nixon 
The  Nlxon  administration's  criminal  ad- 
venturist Imperialist  aggression  into  Cambo- 
dia and  the  new  brutal  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam  are  a  final  outrage  in  America's  war 
against  the  Just  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese 
working  people  for  the  UberaUon  of  their 
country.  The  slaughter  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity in  Ohio  U  a  declaration  of  war  upon  stu- 
dents as  the  most  outspoken  dissenters 
against  American  foreign  policy.  This  outrage 
showa  that  when  provoked,  the  Administra- 
tion will  treat  those  at  home  who  would  op- 
pose Its  imperialist  aggression  with  the  same 
callous  brutality  as  it  has  shown  the  Viet- 
namese. The  reality  of  the  violence  of  Ameri- 
can capitalism  abroad  and  in  the  ghettoea  at 
home  has  been  harshly  and  dramaUcaUy 
brought  home  to  all  students. 

This  violence  does  not  come  from  the  evil 
or  mistaken  notions  of  a  few  politicians,  as 
the  liberals  would  have  us  believe — rather  it 
is  a  violence  poUticaUy  motivated,  directed 
against  poUtlcal  dissent — It  U  the  violence  of 
capitalism  which  feels  its  power  Is  threat- 
ened. For  many  students  have  begxm  to  real- 
ize that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  no  "mistake" 
In  UJB.  foreign  policy  but  ts  p^rt  of  the 
need  of  American  capitalism,  as  the  backbone 
of  world  imperialism,  to  prevent  social  revo- 
lutions throughout  the  world. 

TtM  working  class  must  lead  the  struggle! 

The  Spartaclst  League  has  long  Insisted  on 
the  need  lor  labor  strikes  against  the  war.  We 
have  raised  the  demand  for  a  general  anU- 
war strike  of  workers  and  students,  and  have 


struggled  to  see  this  demand  adopted  within 
the  labor  and  radical  student  movements.  It 
la  crucial  now  for  the  masses  of  students  to 
seek  to  link  up  their  strike  with  workers,  and 
It  is  crucial  now  for  rank  and  file  militants 
to  raise  the  anti-war  strike  demand  In  thetr 
unlonsl 

The  reason  for  this  should  be  clear.  Amer- 
ican capitalism's  life  blood  Is  the  profits  made 
by  exploiting  the  labor  of  the  working  class. 
This  was  sharply  dramatized  In  the  recent 
brief  postal  strike  which  severely  threatened 
the  economy's  stabUlty  and  forced  NUon  to 
resort  to  troops  to  demoralize  the  strikers 
and  intimidate  popular  support.  Economic 
power  lies  in  the  hands  of  Industrial,  trans- 
portation and  conununlcatlons  workers.  And 
m  the  final  analysis  economic  power  Is  politi- 
cal pwwer. 

The  student  movement,  Isolated  from  the 
working  class.  wlU  either  shatter  Into  frus- 
trated, demoralized  and  adventurlstlc  frag- 
ments and,  like  the  Panthers,  face  savage 
repression  by  a  government  which  feels  It  can 
attack  them  with  Impunity.  The  deepening 
political  radlcallzaUon  of  students  can  be 
clearly  seen  In  the  cogent  demands  raised  in 
many  of  the  university  strikes — demands  for 
the  freeing  of  all  poUtlcal  prisoners,  an  end 
to  war  research  and  BOTC  on  campus,  and 
an  end  to  poUtlcal  Intimidation,  along  with 
the  demand  for  the  immediate  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  and  "advisers" 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

Only  the  working  class,  because  of  Its  eco- 
nomic power,  can  lead  an  effective  antt-war 
struggle.  Only  the  class-conscious  workers 
can  lead  the  struggle  to  defeat  capitalism. 
The  unprecedented  national  student  strike 
now  under  way  Is  exUemely  Important.  The 
students'  unity  and  mUltancy  themselves 
pose  a  threat  to  the  Administration,  but  It  is 
Its  potential  for  sparking  the  working  class 
Into  revolutionary  motion  (as  happened  In 
France  in  May  1968)  which  U  Its  greatest 
Importance. 

Workers  whoee  Job  condlUons  and  falling 
real  wages  force  them  continually  Into  con- 
flict with  the  bosses  must  see  as  essential 
to  their  own  Interests  the  fight  to  end  the 
bosses'  Imperialist  war  and  to  break  from 
the  boBS«'  warmonger  poUUcal  parties  to 
form  a  party  of  labor.  These  struggles— Uke 
struggles  for  mUltant  economic  demands— 
wUl  necessitate  the  replacement  of  the  treach- 
erous union  bureaucracies  which  seek  at 
every  turn  to  tte  the  workers  to  the  status 
quo  (like  'nabor  stateeman"  George  Meany, 
who  completely  endorses  Nixon's  war  policy, 
and  his  more  devious,  left-talking  counter- 
parts  Uke  Beuther)  by  rank  and  file  workers 
control.  A  vrorklng  class  which  Joins  the 
poUtlcal  combatlveness  of  the  radical  stu- 
dent protest«*  with  their  own  tremendous 
mlUtancy  la  the  only  force  which  can  de- 
cisively defeat  the  imperialists. 


SnCO-SOVIXT    SKIXOUT 

Faced  with  the  VS.  Invasion  of  Cambodia, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  saOsfled  them- 
selves with  a  few  threats  to  Increase  their 
half-hearted  military  aid  to  the  NLF  forces. 
Where,  we  ask.  Is  the  massive  military  sup- 
port to  repel  the  vicious  imperialist  aggressor 
Jn^lndocliina?  Why  Instead  have  the  Rus- 
sians sent  enormous  mUltary  aid  to  the  cor- 
rupt incompetent  capitalist  government  of 
Egypt?  The  Maoist  rush  to  hall  Sihanouk, 
former  "neutralist"  Uberal  prince,  betrays 
the  anxiety  to  avoid  the  urgent  demands  of 
the  Indochlnese  situation  and  return  to  petty 
border  quarrels  and  "national  priorities."  The 
North  Vietnamese  government's  cowardly 
and  vague  threats  about  postponing  nego- 
tiations In  Parts  also  show  their  hypocrisy  as 
Oommunist  "intematlonaUsts."  In  face  <rf 
the  Invasion  into  Cambodia  and  renewed 
bombings  of  the  North,  what  possible  exc\ise 
could  be  foxmd  for  remaining  In  Paris  to 
negotiate? 

All  the  Stalinist  leaderships  have  once 
again  demonstrated  that  their  primary  con- 
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oems  are  with  their  own  narrow  needs  m 
consoUdaitng  their  own  power.  The  Stalinist 
dictum  of  "socialism  In  one  country"  U  seeing 
another  tragic  enactinent.  The  gains  ^  the 
anU-capltallst  revolutions  of  Russia,  China, 
etc  can  be  safeguarded  not  by  diplomatic 
maneuvering  and  deals  but  only  by  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Indochlnese  Revolution  and  the 
destruction  of  caplUUsm  In  the  advanced 
industrial  nations— the  U.S.,  Western  Europe. 
Japan— whoee  economic  and  mUitary  capaci- 
ties hold  the  key  to  world  socialism  and  worid 
peace.  By  their  denial  of  a  tnily  Prolf^f'^^ 
intemauonallst  perspective,  the  StiUlnlst 
bureaucracies  show  themselves  as  a  b«rt 
friend  to  the  bloody  NUon  admlnlstraticm. 

AU  Indochina  must  go  Communist! 

For  a  lalwr-student  general  strike  against 
the  war! 

Thx  Stsugclk  Has  Just  Began 
The  student  strike  marks  a  change  from 
protesting  the  war  to  forcing  it  to  stop. 
Can  the  war  be  stopped?  Yes! 
Despite  the  H>Pftr«i>t  P®^**  **^  ****  ™*°  , 
Washington,  It  Is  not  they  but  we  the  people 
who  do  the  country's  work  and  fight  iu  wars. 
The  only  way  to  stop  the  war  Is  a  gener^ 
strike  against  the  war.  If  we  refuse  to  work 
and  fight,  the  war  must  stop  and  the  way  is 
opened  to  the  end  of  the  daUy  oppression 
imd  violence  suffered  by  all  of  which  the  war 
is  only  the  moet  spectacular  example. 
The  strike  is  In  your  hands. 
We  have  taken  over  our  campuses;  we  have 
the  power  to  keep  them.  We  must  plan  to 
occupy  them  and  use  them  for  our  own  pur- 
poses lor  the  summer.  At  Princeton  and  other 
coUeges    the  administration  has  been  forced 
to  grant  credit   for   the  year  without  final 
exams;  soUdarity  on  your  campus  may  win 
this  too.  U  not,  continue  to  occupy  the  school 
and  aUow  exams  and  degrees  to  be  given  by 
I)ermia6ion  at  the  students,  under  their  ad- 
ministration, in  rooms  and  at  times  desig- 
nated by  them. 

We  must  xise  the  campus  as  a  base  for  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  through  the  summer :  for 
closing  down  draft  boards;  educating  the 
community;  guarding  beleaguered  Panther 
headquarters;  supporting  workers'  strikes; 
spreading  the  strike.  Invite  the  community 
onto  the  university  for  which  they  have  paid 
and  make  student  housing  available  to  young 
workers  and  blacks. 

We  must  keep  the  direction  of  our  strike 
In  our  own  hands.  AU  important  decisions 
should  be  debated  and  carried  out  by  the 
striking  students  themselves.  Coordinate  with 
other  bodies  of  strlkMs  but  don't  let  self- 
appointed  leaders  and  bureaucratic  orga- 
nizations take  over  the  strike  in  the  name 
of  leadership  and  coordination.  Only  a  move- 
ment which  can  move  from  the  base  can 
stirvlve  when  national  leaders  are  bv»ted. 

Nbt  only  students  are  outraged  by  the  war 
and  Its  effects.  Under  reflex  patriotism  there 
Ues  In  a  national  wave  of  discontent.  War- 
related  Inflation,  unemployment  and  drop  In 
real  wages  threaten  to  generate  the  greatest 
strike  wave  In  35  years.  Government-busi- 
ness authority  and  priorities  have  already 
been  challenged  by  the  G.E.  and  rubber 
strikes,  as  weU  as  the  postal  and  teamster 
wUdcats — half-a-mlUlon  people  are  ourrenty 
out  as  a  result  of  the  teamster  strike. 

This  week  members  of  United  Auto  Work- 
ers Local  423  called  tor  a  slck-out  against 
the  war.  Their  call  saJd:  "Isnt  44,000  dead 
G.I.'s  enough? 

We  elected  Nlxon  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
Now  be  Is  Into  Cambodia. 

He  Lb  doing  this  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

Even  Congress  cant  seem  to  stop  this 
Insanity. 

We  pay  for  the  war. 

We  and  ovir  sons  have  to  fight  and  die 
in  It.  And  we  are  the  only  ones  who  can  end  it. 
How?  By  striking.  The  American  people 
havent  given  up  control  yet. 
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We  are  sl<A  of  the  war  and  we  are  sick  of 
Nixon's  arrogance. 

Call  in  sick  Friday. 

Yes,  this  Is  a  new  step  for  us.  We're  Devar 
done  anything  like  It  before.  But  we.  as 
working  people,  have  a  responslbUity  to 
make  ourselves  heard. 

UJi.W.  Members  Local  423  for  survival. 

StudenU  visited  every  factory  In  the  Cam- 
bridge area  Wednesday  with  leaftlets  calling 
for  a  slck-out  against  the  war.  Liaison  com- 
mittees should  be  developed  in  every  occu- 
pied university  to  communicate  daUy  with 
the  employees  of  each  major  enterprise  In 
the  university  area.  This  Is  Just  what  the 
French  students  did  in  the  General  Strike 
of  May  1968.  We  should  taUt  with  workers 
individually,  getting  to  know  them,  as  weU 
as  leaflet  ting. 

The  foUowlng  Is  the  major  part  of  the 
Camhrldge  students'  leaflet  to  the  area 
workers: 

"It  la  clear  today  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  Tiolenoe  in  America:  those  who  have 
widened  the  war  lay  sending  50.000  Amolcan 
boys  into  Cambodia:  those  who  used  troops 
to  biaak  the  postal  workers'  strike  and  sent 
the  National  Guard  to  ooeupy  the  hl^ways 
of  Ohio  to  break  the  Truck  Drivers'  fight  for 
a  decent  wage;  those  who  silowed  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  to  murder  7  students  and 
wound  scores  of  others  at  Kent  State;  those 
who  imprison  and  murder  Black  Panthers 
and  other  dissenters;  those  who  oppress  aU 
of  us  every  day  through  inflation,  high  taxes, 
low  wages,  and  poor  working  conditions; 
those  who  control  our  work  and  its  product 
with  thought  for  nothing  but  their  own 
profit. 

"The  Student  Strike  Is  an  act  of  resistance 
against  these  forces  of  violence  and  destruc- 
tion. Nixon  Ued  to  you  about  Cambodia;  he 
Ues  to  you  about  the  students.  We  have  acted 
not  because  we  do  not  value  education,  but 
because  we  refuse  an  education  which  trains 
officers  and  strategists;  that  equips  us  only 
to  serve  business  Interests  as  tfichnlfitans  and 
managers  T^^fctng  your  work  more  profitable 
for  them  and  unbearable  for  you;  that  pro- 
duces 'scholars'  cut  off  from  social  reaUtles. 
"The  students'  action  la  a  step  In  this 
direction,  but  we  are  not  so  crazy  as  to  be- 
Ueve  that  students  by  themselves  have  the 
power  to  end  the  evils  that  oppress  us  all. 
This  can  come  about  only  when  aU  of  us  act 
together  to  take  power  over  our  Uves  from 
those  who  wield  it  today." 

Siu«ad  the  strike.  Spread  the  strike.  Spread 
the  strike. 

CONTRACT  AWARD  BY  NASA  TO 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

(Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permlssloo  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  23  I  took  the  floor  to  bring  to 
the  attention  to  the  Memban  of  the 
House  the  award  of  a  contract  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  the  General  Electric  Corp. 
for  phase  D  of  the  application  tech- 
nology satellite. 

At  that  time,  It  was  pointed  out  that 
on  the  bads  of  the  Information  I  had 
received,  a  reexamination  of  the  award 
was  advisable  because  it  appeared  that 
pa4iap6  the  General  Electric  Corp.  had 
been  unfairly  favored  over  the  other 
competitor,  the  Falrchlld  Hiller  Corp.. 
and  that  there  were  serious  Irregulari- 
ties Involved  throughout  the  iwrocure- 
ment  process. 

In  order  to  protect  Dr.  Thomas  Paine, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Aeronautics 


and  Spuot  AdministratUm  from  the 
charge  of  favoritism  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  17-year  employee  of  the 
General  Electric  Corp..  I  suggested  that 
a  complete  eTpminfttinn  be  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfOce.  The  Pair- 
child  Hiller  Corp.  filed  a  formal  protest 
and  an  Investigation  is  currently  under- 
way. In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  prove 
the  allegations  made  in  their  protest,  it 
Is  necessary  that  the  Palrchild  Hiller 
Corp.  have  made  available  to  them  cer- 
tain information  contained  in  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  proposal.  The  Information 
requested  is  material  that  should  nor- 
mally be  open  to  public  examination  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Preedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
a  letter  writen  by  Falrchlld  Hiller  to  Dr. 
Paine  requesting  this  Information: 

Mat  1,  1970. 
Dr.  Thomas  O.  Panta, 

AAministntor.  National  Aeronautic*  A  Space 
AdmtmUtrattim.  WaAinffton.  D.C. 

Okam  Da.  Panta:  As  you  know,  Falrchlld 
Hiller  Corporation  by  letter  dated  AprU  10. 
1970  formaUy  protested  to  the  Comptroller 
General  NASA's  selection  of  the  General 
Electric  Corporation  for  the  award  of  the 
ATS  procurement.  Subsequently,  Falrchlld 
has  been  requested  to  furnish  the  General 
Accounting  Office  with  additional  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  basis  lor  tills  protest.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  requested  that  cer- 
tain documenU  relating  to  the  final  phase 
of  the  selection  process  be  furnished  to  aUow 
PalrchUd  to  further  document  its  protest. 
This  requ«t  has  already  been  forwarded  to 
NASA  by  GAO  representatives,  on  AprU  22. 

1970. 

This  letter  confirms  that  request  and  con- 
stitutes our  formal  request  unda  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  6  USC  562,  and 
NASA's  implementing  regulations,  14  CFB 
1206.100  that  the  foUowijag  described  docu- 
mentation be  made  avaUable  for  Inspection 
and  review  by  authorized  representatives  of 
Falrchlld  Hiller  Corporation: 

(1)  The  original  technical  and  cost  pro- 
posaU  submitted  by  GE  dated  approximately 
September  17,  1B69; 

(2)  The  revised  proposals  sulMnltted  by 
GE  dated  approximately  December  22.  1969; 

(3)  The  final  revised  proposal  submitted 
by  OB  approximately  March  6,  1970; 

(4)  The  initial  Source  Bvaluation  Board 
Report  submitted  to  Dr.  Paine  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  SEB's  February  4  briefing  to 
Dr.  Paine  as  weU  as  the  final  Source  Evalu- 
ation Board  Report  preliminary  to  the  April 
7  briefing.  We  would  also  like  to  review  the 
Briefing  Charts  i»epared  by  Goddard  for 
these  presentations  to  Dr.  Paloe; 

(6)  The  recommendation  and  findings  of 
the  negotiator  and  the  decision  of  the  con- 
tracting officer  to  accept  and  consider  GB's 
late  proposal  submitted  approximately 
March  6.  1970. 

In  view  of  the  time  requirements  set  by 
OAO  for  deciding  this  protest,  It  is  reepect- 
fuUy  requested  that  your  decision  as  to  the 
availability  of  the  above  listed  documwitB 
be  communicated  to  me  at  the  earUest  pos- 
sible date.  Since  FairchUd  caimot  determine 
Uie  fees  which  may  be  required  in  oonnee- 
ttcn  with  the  inspection  and  review  of  these 
documents.  It  Is  also  requested  that  NASA 
determine  such  fees  and  advise  Falrchlld  as 
soon  as  possible. 

•nie  requested  docxmients  are  the  proper 
subject  of  disclosure  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  reqnast  as  w^  as  the  pertUient  pro- 
TlskXM  of  the  riaeflisii  of  Information  Act 
and  tha  Implsinentlng  NA8A  regulations. 
QVm  proposals  bava  been  sabmlttad  In  ood- 
naetlon  with  a  oompetlttTe  pftwurement,  do 
not  fTntm"  Ttlsimlflir*  mformatlon,  and,  as  far 
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way  confl- 


u  we  are  awai*.  an  not  In  any 
denttal.  Howbtw.  to  the  extent  s|  leclflc  p*ge« 
in  the  proposal  contain  proprietary  data 
properly  identified  and  marked  aA  such,  theee 
pages  may  be  omitted.  Moreo^r,  the  re- 
quested NASA  Internal  documents  are  thoee 
falling  into  a  category  which  wt>uld  be  tbe 
subject  of  discovery  in  the  courte  of  UUga- 
tlon  with  NASA  or  the  United  States 
Ooverninent. 

In   view  of  the  urgency  of 
please  call  me  at  (301)  948-9' 
your  decision  can  be  made. 
Sincerely. 

JOBN  F. 

Vice  President — Gene 


18  request, 
as  soon  as 


EALT. 

Counsel. 


The  Infonnation  requested  in  this  let- 
ter of  May  1  had  been  orallt  requested 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  through  th«  GAO  on 
April  22. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  thst  the  last 
paragraph  in  this  letter  states  the 
urgaicy  of  a  reply,  no  acknowledgement 
had  been  received  as  of  May  12  and  Pair- 
child  Hiller  wrote  another  letter  which 
I  am  including  at  this  point  \n  the  Rkc- 

ORO: 

Faikcbxu)  Hn.t.wt  Co 

OmCX  OF  TH«  OSNBWL  CotWSD.. 

ky  12.  1970 

Dr.  Tbomab  O.  Paini.  I 

AiminUtrator.  National  AertMautiea  and 
Space  AdministraUon.  Waakinffton,  D.C. 
Dkab  D«.  Pk-rm:  Reference  fcny  letter  to 
you  dated  May  1,  1970  (and  baud  carried  to 
your  office  that  day)  requestlhg  access  to 
certain  information  pertinent  4o  Falrchlld's 
protest  against  the  award  of  Itoe  ATS  pro- 
curement to  General  Blectrlc  i  CorporaUon. 
In  that  letter  reference  Is  madfc  to  the  tact 
that  Falrchllds  initial  request  for  pertinent 
ATS  documentation  was  made  to  OAOon 
Awll  31,  1970  and  forwarded  |o  your  orga- 
nlzattoa  by  OAO  on  April  22,  1970.  My  let- 
ter of  May  1.  1970  emphasize*  the  urgency 
of  Falrchlld's  request  and  aaka  that  my  of- 
fice be  contacted  by  telephoi»e  once  yotir 
dedalon  is  made.  I 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  botq  as  a  lawyer 
^Tvri  as  a  businessman  that  out  requests  for 
doc\unentaUon  have  gone  unanswered 
through  today's  date — a  perlo^  of  approxi- 
mately 20  days.  The  Items  Falrchlld  U 
requesting  are  those  to  which :  It  U  entlUed 
access  under  the  provisions  of'  the  Freedom 
of  InformaUon  Act.  5  USC  56i  and  NASA's 
own  implMQentlng  regulaUotis,  14  CFK 
X3O0.1OO.  I  cannot  understand  |he  reluctance 
at  your  organlaaUon  even  to  reply  to  our 
request.  I 

Prior  to  selection  of  OB  for  tt»e  ATS  award 
and  Immediately  after  the  award,  Falrchlld 
executives  sought  a  meeUng  with  you  In 
order  to  dlscoBS  the  serious  Irregularities 
and  inadequate  source  selection  procedures 
we  believe  had  occurred  in  the  progcam. 
Both  these  requests  were  turned  down,  there- 
by leaving  us  no  recourse  but  to  protest 
formally  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States.  Concurrently  with  our  pro- 
test you  also  requested  OAO  to  investigate 
this  procurement  and  to  analtze  the  proce- 
dures utilized.  I 

Par  there  to  be  any  objective  evaluation 
of  the  lasties  raised  by  Falrotilld  Hiller  In 
this  protest.  It  is  Imperative  liutt  the  perti- 
nent documentation  relating  to  the  procure- 
ment (OK^  and  FalrchUd  HUl«r's  September, 
December  and  February/ May h  proposals; 
the  formal  Report  of  the  SEB  required  by 
NASA  regulations:  the  dedslcci  of  the  Con- 
tracting Oflkser  to  accept  OB'«  Ute  proposal 
as  required  by  HASA  reguUttonj)  be  sub- 
jected to  objective  scrutiny  by  aU  Inter- 
ested parties.  As  we  have  tokx  OAO.  Fair- 
child  HlUtr  has  no  objsotlon  k>  OS  review- 
ing all  tbs  docnmentatlon  Fakretalld  Is  par- 
mRtad  to  rmwUm,  tnclnrtlng  latrohUd's  pro- 
posaL  Consistent  with  jovec  r  quest  to  OAO 


that  a  full  review  be  conducted  of  NASA's 
procurement  procedures  on  this  program.  It 
Is  Inconceivable  to  me  why  NASA  has  not 
released  the  appropriate  documenUtlon  for 
review,  particularly  when  Falrchlld  U  en- 
tlUed to  access  pursuant  to  a  recently  en- 
acted Federal  statute. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  also  pertinent  to 
reemphaslze  that  the  Information  contained 
in  both  contractors'  ATS  proposals  was  paid 
for  by  the  United  States  Oovemment  as  part 
of  the  Phase  BC  effort  and,  consequently, 
does  not  Involve  any  of  the  proprietary  and 
confidential  issues  associated  with  a  proposal 
prepared  at  the  contractor's  own  expense. 
Moreover,  IT  OE's  proposal  does  contain  spe- 
cific proprietary  data  properly  Identified  as 
such,  we  have  stated  our  position  that  such 
data  may  be  excluded  from  that  made  avaU- 
able  for  review.  Finally,  the  selection  of  GE 
as  contractor  for  the  ATS  procurement  has 
already  been  announced  by  your  office;  as  a 
consequence,  a  refusal  to  release  OS's  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  It  might  impair  NASA's 
negotiations  would  not  have  merit. 

With  regard  to  the  Internal  NASA  docu- 
mentation requested— the  SKB  formal  Re- 
port and  the  findings  of  the  Contracting 
Officer  on  accepUnce  of  the  late  proposal— 
these  are  formal  doctiments  required  to  be 
prepared  by  NASA  regulations  and  are  dU- 
coverable  at  law.  Accordingly,  under  the 
Freedom  of  InformaUon  Act,  they  should  be 
made  available  to  Falrchlld. 

I  also  wish  to  restate  that  we  will  pay  any 
reasonable  fees  required  by  NASA  for  dupli- 
cation or  other  expenses  associated  with  re- 
view of  these  documents. 

NASA's  decUlon  on  the  ATS  has  been  chal- 
lenged on  what  we  believe  to  be  meritorious 
grounds.  The  specific  language  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  the  pubUc  policy 
underlying  that  statute  and  the  implement- 
ing NASA  regulations  as  weU  as  basic  con- 
cepts of  fundamental  fairness  mandate  that 
the  documentation  requested  in  our  May  1, 
1970  letter  be  made  available  for  review. 
Moreover,  the  data  must  be  made  available 
for  review  promptly  so  the  results  of  that 
review  can  mesh  In  with  OAO's  timetable. 
For  the  aerospace  Industry  and  the  public 
at  large  to  have  faith  In  the  public  servant* 
who  administer  the  substantial  procurement 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  It  la  im- 
perative that  a  cloak  of  secrecy  not  be  thrown 
over  a  procurement  whenever  the  procedures 
of  an  executive  department  are  questioned. 
If  NASA's  selection  were  proper  and  Falr- 
chlld's poelUon  erroneous,  the  best  way  to 
discover  this  Is  through  a  review  of  the  perti- 
nent documenUtlon  by  the  contending  par- 
ties. NASA  has  had  that  opportunity;  all  we 
are  asking  is  a  similar  opportunity  for  Fair- 
child. 

I  request  again  that  you  have  your  office 
contact  me  by  phone  at  (301)   948-9600   as 
soon  as  you  have  made  your  decision. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Dealt. 
Vice  President — O«n«roj  Counsel. 


Federal  contracts,  I  would  hope  that  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration would  see  fit  to  make  informa- 
tion available  and  cooperate  in  any  way 
to  assure  a  fair  hearing  on  a  matter 
Involving  the  commitment  of  $50  million 
of  taxpayers'  money. 


The  final  paragraph  of  this  letter  again 
stresses  the  urgency  for  a  reply,  and  on 
May  13,  by  telephone,  the  Falrchlld  Hil- 
ler Corp.  was  advised  that  the  request 
had  been  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  only  draw  two 
conclusions  from  this  action.  First,  there 
is  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  delay;  or,  second,  this  is  an 
effort  to  cover  up  the  alleged  irregulari- 
ties. I  think  it  is  a  shocking  thing  when 
a  public  agency  throws  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  over  Its  own  records  which,  under 
a  preexisting  law.  not  only  a  protester 
but  any  member  of  the  public  is  guaran- 
teed the  right  of  examination. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  appeal  procedure  in  the  award  of 


LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 

servic:eman 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  of  us  has  received  letters 
from  constituents  which,  like  a  search- 
light in  the  dark,  clearly  illuminated  is- 
sues being  debated  before  this  body  and 
stated  the  question  more  logically  than 
any  Member  during  hours  of  debate  and 
colloquy.  I  have  received  such  a  letter 
from  the  mother  of  a  serviceman  now 
serving  in  Vietnam.  Her  son's  words, 
quoted  in  her  letter,  should  answer  any 
question  raised  by  antiwar  protestors. 
students,  academicians,  and  Members  of 
this  and  the  other  body.  He  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mother,  please  write  our  Congressman,  our 
Senators  and  our  President  and  let  them 
know  that  I  and  many,  many  other  service- 
men in  Viet  Nam  are  behind  him  in  hU  de- 
cision to  go  into  Cambodia.  It  will  shorten 
the  war  and  could  save  Southeast  Asia  from 
Communism.  You  dont  know  how  It's  been 
to  fight  someone  who,  when  he  gets  tired  or 
starts  getting  beat  runs  across  some  line 
and  laughs  at  you  because  you  oan't  come 
after  him.  He  can  come  back  anytime  he 
wants  to,  and  you  have  to  wait  for  him.  Now. 
we're  the  cat  and  he's  the  mouse.  By  crush- 
ing them  In  Cambodia.  It  means  that  a  lot 
more  Americans  wlU  come  back  aUve  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Further,  this  young  man  said  that  the 
Cambodian  operation  means  that — 

A  lot  more  people  In  Southeast  Asia  can 
sleep  without  the  fear  of  losing  a  child  or  an 
oldest  son  unwillingly,  or  to  watch  their 
famUy  shot  for  not  wanting  to  be  Viet  Cong. 
It  means  not  having  to  sleep  with  the  fear 
of  being  waked  up  by  a  mortar  or  rocket  at- 
tack. _,  , 

Oh.  God  bless  our  President,  and  I  pray 
that  our  country  wlU  back  him.  But  my 
country  is  full  of  selfish  and  close-minded 
people.  They've  never  tasted  war,  or  had  to 
Uve  with  the  threat  of  being  shot  or  having 
to  do  what  they're  told  at  gimpolnt.  Maybe 
our  people  have  too  much  freedom,  for  they 
aeem  to  abuse  It.  Today  It's  what  you  want 
that's  right,  not  what's  right  is  what  you 
want.  May  God  forgive  our  self-minded 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  eloquent  enough 
to  comment  further  on  this  fine  young 
man's  words.  I  think  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  he  makes  me  proud  to  be  his  Con- 
gressman and  proud  that  I,  too.  am 
standing  behind  the  President. 


WALTER  F.  REUTHER 
(Mr.  KARTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  free 
world's  troubles  last  week  was  added  the 
sorrow  of  the  tragic  passing  of  Walter 
Philip  Reuther  and  his  wife.  May. 
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Many  who  had  not  ever  met  him  are 
mourning  the  death  of  Walter  Reuther 
because  they  knew  him  as  the  champion 
In  humanity's  struggle  for  equality,  eco- 
nomic Justice,  but  above  all,  personal 
dignity. 

As  one  active  In  the  labor  movement 
and  politics,  I  was  inspired  by  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  his  fellow  man  and 
awed  by  his  many  restless  visionary  plans 
for  progress  which  stimulated  public  dis- 
cussion and  eventually  action  to  meet 
problems.  Among  the  more  celebrated, 
germinal  "Reuther  plans"  were  those  for 
the  production  of  bombers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n,  the  construction 
after  the  war  of  prefabricated  houses  in 
Idle  airplane  plants,  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic development.  At  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  drafting,  with  others,  a  whole 
new  concept  In  national  health  care. 

The  scope  of  his  vision  was  truly  global. 
In  the  unsettled  period  after  World  War 
n,  he  devoted  serious  attention  to  help- 
ing European  labor  organizations  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  political  parties  so 
that  they  could  bargain  freely  and  better 
serve  the  economic  needs  of  European 
workers.  History  attests  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  contribution  which  a  strong 
labor  movement  made  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  postwar  Europe.  Walter  Reuther 
knew  well  that  strong  and  vigorous  trade 
tmlons  are  the  most  effective  weapon  yet 
devised  to  combat  totalitarianism.  So 
through  the  years  Walter  Reuther,  with 
his  brother  Victor,  continued  their  ef- 
forts to  encourage  trade  unionism  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  South  America — wher- 
ever bands  of  workers  needed  the  touch 
of  their  organizing  genius. 

Broad  and  visionary  as  were  his  in- 
terests, Walter  Reuther  never  forgot  that 
the  source  of  his  strength  was  the  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace,  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America.  He,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers,  Roy  and  Victor, 
dedicated  their  lives  to  building  this 
union.  In  turn,  the  Reuther  brothers, 
spurred  by  the  greatness  of  this  dynamic, 
if  sometimes  obstreperous,  organization, 
provided  inspired  leadership. 

It  was  Walter  Reuther  who  led  the 
union  negotiating  teams  in  bargaining 
with  certainly  the  most  obdurate  corpo- 
ration managements  in  the  world.  Mar- 
shaling his  immense  store  of  economic 
data  and  his  incisive  logic.  Walter  Reu- 
ther through  the  years  helped  bring,  not 
only  to  the  automobile  industry  but  also 
to  the  workers  in  the  mass  production 
enterprises  of  America,  such  benefits  as 
higher  wages,  better  working  conditions, 
improved  vacations,  company-paid 
health  Insurance,  pensions,  profltshar- 
ing,  supplementary  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  guaranteed  annual 
wage  and  productivity  and  cost  of  living 
increases. 

But  more  Important,  the  UAW,  xmder 
Walter  Reuther,  brought  the  brother- 
hood of  man  to  the  automobile  factories. 
This  union,  not  without  Internal  rum- 
blings, not  only  abolished  job  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race  or  sex,  bat  had  vig- 
orously promoted  the  concQ>t  of  Inte- 
gration not  only  in  Its  industry  but  for 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  these  important  efforts,  Walter 
Reuther  was  Vxot  associated  with  such 
leaders  as  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  A. 


Philip  Randolph,  Roy  Wilkins.  Hiurgood 
Marshall,  and  Martin  Luther  King  in 
"building  bridges"  of  understanding  be- 
tween pe(K>le. 

It  was  Walter  Reuther's  social  idealism 
which  set  the  UAW  policy  of  making 
Mninri  progress  With  the  community  and 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  It 
was  not  in  Walter  Reuther  to  take  a 
"public  be  damned"  attitude.  Observers 
remember  that  in  yet  another  inflation- 
ary period  auto  union  negotiators  offered 
to  scale  down  their  wage  and  benefit  de- 
mands if  the  auto  companies  would  re- 
duce prices,  but  to  no  avail. 

Walter  Reuther  not  only  participated 
in  the  public  discussion  of  p)olitical,  so- 
cial, and  economic  issues,  but  insisted 
that  the  union  at  every  level  involve  it- 
self in  community  affairs.  The  UAWs 
citizenship  and  legislative  program 
stands  as  a  monument  to  enlightened 
union  activity  in  this  coimtry. 

There  Is  so  much  that  needs  improve- 
ment In  our  society  and  Walter  Reuther 
was  restless  to  get  at  the  job.  He  was 
Impatient  with  the  established  labor 
movement  because  it  has  failed  to  orga- 
nize the  unskilled  In  the  cities  and  on 
the  fsums.  The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action, 
which  he  was  in  the  process  of  building 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  was 
his  attempt  to  stimulate  the  organization 
of  the  unorganized. 

The  crash  near  PeUston  last  Saturday 
ended  a  flight  which  was  to  further  the 
building  of  the  UAW  family  education 
camp  at  Black  Lake,  Mich.  It  was  the 
cherished  hope  of  Walter  Reuther  that 
the  center  recruit  and  educate  young 
people  for  union  responsibilities  so  that 
the  UAW  can  continue  to  grow  In  spirit 
and  to  pace  the  American  labor  move- 
ment as  a  force  for  social  and  economic 
progress  In  America.  The  Center  Is  a  liv- 
ing monument  to  Walter  Reuther's  ir- 
repressible optimism  that  through  edu- 
cation and  his  type  of  idealism  the  worid 
can  be  made  a  better  place  in  which  to 
Uve. 

Humanity  Is  better  for  Walter  Reu- 
ther's having  lived.  What  greater  tribute 
can  one  man  i>ay  to  another? 


INCREASINO     STABILITT     IN     THE 
MEKONG    DELTA 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  article  by  Joseph  Alsop  con- 
cerning the  progress  that  Is  being  made 
by  the  Saigon  government  In  the  Mekong 
Delta.  Today  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  article  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak  entitled, 
"Increasing  Stability  in  Mekong  Ddta 
Is  Cheering  Development  for  Saigon." 
They  point  out  the  following: 

The  single  greatest  reason  to  hope  that 
South  Vietnam  may  ultimately  be  kept  from 
Communist  domination  Is  the  vital  Mekong 
Delta,  where  the  Vletcong  have  been  losing 
the  gtierrllla  war  for  over  a  year  and  may 
weU  have  lost  It  entirely  by  the  end  of 
1970, 

In  this  former  Communist  stronghold, 
it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  such  prog- 


ress as  this  is  being  made.  This  is  a 
great  new  successful  develt^ment  in 
our  struggle  for  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
for  freedom  and  self-determination 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  RscosD  the  entire  article  by  Mr. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Novak: 
IifcaEAsnro  SxABiLrrr  nr  Mkkomc  Dklta  Is 
CHXEsiifO  DKVKLOPMXirr  fob  Saigon 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

KXEN  HoA  PaoviNCK,  SouTK  ViKTJiAM. — The 
single  greatest  reason  to  hope  that  South 
Vietnam  may  ultlnuitely  be  kept  from  Com- 
munist docnlnation  la  the  vital  Mekong  River 
delta,  where  the  Vletotxig  have  been  losing 
the  guerrilla  war  for  over  a  year  and  may  well 
have  loet  It  entirely  by  the  end  of  1970. 

This  remarkable  turnabout  is  not  reflected 
by  the  small-unit  batUes  fought  daily 
throughout  the  delta  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  body  counts  of  enemy  dead,  stiu  re- 
garded by  too  many  UJS.  officers  as  the  meas- 
ure of  success.  Rather,  the  prospect  at  vic- 
tory In  the  delta  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
Vletcong  are  being  systemaUcally  pushed  out 
of  populated  regions  Into  the  wilderness.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  delta's  hamlets  belong 
to  the  Saigon  government,  even  at  night. 

Such  control  exaoUy  reverses  the  situation 
prevailing  from  1963  to  the  1968  Tet  offensive, 
when  three-fourths  of  the  delta's  hamlets 
were  Communist-controlled.  This  heavily 
populated,  lushly  fertile  rtoe  l>asket  ct  Indo- 
china provided  the  Vletcong  recruits  (occa- 
sionally whole  battalions)  with  food  and  a 
secure  rear  area  for  the  rest  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Thus,  deterioration  In  the  delta  affects  the 
whole  Communist  war  plan.  Without  the 
delta,  the  war  becomes  Increasingly  an  exter- 
nal matter — Nortiiem  men  and  supplies  In- 
filtrated through  Laos  and  (until  the  present 
UJB.  offensive)  Cambodia.  Though  the  North- 
erners effectively  use  guerrilla  tactics,  this  is 
not  the  true  guerrilla  war  in  the  Mao  for- 
mvila  where  support  at  the  populatioti  is 
eesentlal. 

The  Vletcong's  loss  of  populatlcHi  control  is 
damaglngly  pronounced  here  In  Klenhoa 
Province,  whose  half-million  people  and  rice 
fields  once  bulwarked  Insurgency.  The  Saigon 
goremment  has  extended  Its  presence 
thnnis^  new  outposts  manned  by  territorial 
forces  so  that  only  16  per  cent  of  Kienhos's 
population  is  under  Communist  ccHitrol — 
and  that  number  Is  being  whitUed  down. 

More  Important,  there  are  signs  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  their  Americans  finally  are 
learning  about  guerrilla  war.  Recently  in 
Klenhoa,  Communists  laun<*ed  a  mortar 
barrage  against  a  govoTunent  outpoet  from 
a  firing  position  In  the  middle  of  the  adjoin- 
ing hamlet.  Two  years  ago,  this  would  have 
Invited  immediate  air  and  artillery  retalia- 
tion wrecking  the  hamlet — ^precisely  the 
Vletcong's  Intention  This  time,  however,  the 
government  forces  held  their  fire,  realizing 
Ix>pulatlon  support  outweighs  body  count. 

The  result  has  been  an  Inarticulate,  glaci- 
ally slow  change  in  the  people  of  the  delta. 
Where  once  there  was  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  Vletcong.  there  is  now  UtUe  en- 
thusiasm for  either  side  but  a  growing  feel- 
ing that  life  may  be  safer  and  more  prosper- 
ous under  government  control. 

A  striking  example  Is  Mocay  district  In 
wi»T»K«^  Province.  Reputed  to  be  the  blrth- 
plsoe  at  the  Vletcong  and  still  dangerous 
country.  Mocay  district  seethes  with  W3BM 
935  Ootnmunlst  troc^M  and  contains  tbs 
delta's  last  beavUy  populated  srsa  ran  by 
the  Vletcong  (comprising  more  that  luUX  th* 
district's  population). 

Nevertheless.  Mocay  Is  not  wtiat  It  onos 
was.  The  dlsttlot  (including  a  trading  een- 
tar  eaUed  "VO  Ifaikst"  by  tbs  AmsrlBaas) 
for  ysars  was  a  Comnmnlst  nat  and  i 
atton spa,  Inglstkml  center  and  ess  __ 

quart««  for  the  province.  Government  faeces 
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moved  Into  VC  Market  last  October  as  hOB- 
tUe  vlU»g«».  long  niled  by  thaj  Vletoong, 
looked  on  sullenly.  i 

Since  then,  however,  schools,  health  eun- 
lc»  and  other  social  welfare  programs  have 
scaled  that  hoatlUty  at  least  dowa  to  passiv- 
ity. I 

Against  this  optimistic  picture  Is  the  nag- 
ging feeling  that  the  exposed  ouipoets  may 
be  hit  by  a  coordinated  Commuplst  offen- 
sive, m  one  stroke  running  twa  laborious 
years  of  paclflcaUon.  The  numbers  are 
against  It.  The  44,000  Ckimmunlsi  ttoope  In 
the  delta  are  outnumbered  10  td  1  by  gov- 
ernment forces  (there  have  been!  no  Ameri- 
can unlta  since  the  9th  Division  moved  out 
In  lS>fl8).  With  local  recruiting  down,  infil- 
tration barely  maintains  Communist  f(»ces 
at  that  level.  Of  coxirae.  any  deffee  of  suc- 
cess enjoyed  by  the  current  tJ.S  -South  Vlet- 
nameee  operations  In  Cambodia  Will  reduce 
this  external  Oommunlst  danger  to  the 
delta.  1 

This  effecUve  end  to  the  delta  guerrilla 
war  scarcely  means  peace.  Hanpl  can  and 
probably  will  maintain  pressure  Indeflnltely 
through  inflltraaon,  and  the  Vlefcong  Infra- 
structure— the  secret  guerrilla  gotemment — 
maintains  Itself  under-ground.  '  But,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  economic  and 
political  fragility  we  have  reported  from  Sai- 
gon, the  Mekong  delU  Is  one  of  growing  sta 
blUty. 


DEATH  OP  POLISH  GEN.  WLADY- 
SLAV  ANDERS 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ! 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  all  of  the  Members  of  tb4  House  re- 
ceived with  great  sadness  tHe  news  of 
the  death  of  Gen.  WladysUv  Anders, 
wartime  commander  of  Poland's  Armed 
Forces  who  fought  with  the  Allies  in 
World  War  n.  General  Anders  died  In 
England  Tuesday.  I  am  sure  that  this 
news  comes  to  us  with  great  sadness  for, 
Indeed,  General  Anders  was  one  of  the 
truly  great  champions  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  He  led  the  heroic  Polish  troops 
throughout  World  War  II.  Be  will  be 
always  known  for  his  great  leadership 
during  the  terrific  battle  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino  in  1944  during  the  Allied  offensive  In 
Italy  when  crack  German  units  were  en- 
trenched in  the  mountain,  ^d  in  the 
monastery  crowning  the  mountain,  smd 
were  barring  the  way  toward  Rome. 

General  Anders'  2d  Corps,  was  given 
the  task  of  capturing  tbe  strong- 
hold. After  days  of  bombaitlment  and 
bombing  the  attack  was  started  on  May 
11.  1944.  A  week  later  General  Anders 
and  his  men  stormed  the  last  battlement 
to  hoist  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Polish 
flag  side  by  side  on  the  sun^nit. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  he  died  I  exactly  26 
years  after  leading  the  battle  at  Monte 
Cassino.  | 

He  was  a  great  help  to  tUe  Congress 
in  1952  when,  imder  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Maodkn)  who  wqs  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  oa  the  Katyn 
Forest  Massacre,  an  investigation  was 
ccHiducted  to  determine  the  iuilt  for  the 
murder  of  the  Polish  Army  ofBcers. 

General  Anders  provided  i|b  with  some 
of  tbe  most  important  tes^imoi^  &^<1 
evidence  ihowlng  that  it  wa«  the  Soviet 
Union  that  cruelly  massacres  i  more  than 


14,000  Polish  Army  officers  in  the  Katyn 
Forest  in  Smolensk,  Russia. 

I  am  sure  that  the  whole  world  mourns 
the  death  of  this  great  champion  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  pays  him  special 
tribute  because  of  the  great  contribution 
he  and  his  soldiers  made  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  liberty  during  World  War  n. 
It  is  ironic  that  General  Anders,  after 
his  heroic  battle  throughout  World  War 
n  and  the  great  contribution  that  he 
made  to  allied  victory,  he  and  his  sol- 
diers were  not  permitted  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  return  to  their  native  Poland  and 
live  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  their  native 
land. 

So  I  sun  calling  the  attention  of  this 
House  today  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the 
loss  of  this  great  soldier  and  son  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  my 
remarks  the  following  news  article  which 
appeared  in  today's  New  York  Times 
about  General  Anders  death : 
Oenisal  ANOxas,  Polish   War  Hxao — Exox 

commandex  in  chief  diks took  montx 

Cassino 

London. — Gen.  Wladyslav  Anders,  who 
commanded  PoUsh  troops  who  fought  with 
the  AlUee  In  World  War  n,  died  In  a  hoepltal 
here  Tuesday  after  suffering  an  apparent 
heart  attack.  He  was  77  years  old. 

The  taU,  lean,  veterans  of  many  campaigns, 
eight  times  decorated,  led  the  Polish  second 
corps  in  World  War  11.  After  the  war  ended 
he  chose  exile  In  Britain  with  thousands  of 
other  Poles  rather  than  return  to  a  Oom- 
munlst-ruled  Poland. 

Bom  of  Polish  parents  In  Lithuania,  then 
a  Russian  province,  in  August  1892.  he  was 
the  son  of  a  high  official  In  the  Russian  Oov- 
eniment.  After  studying  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  Riga,  he  entered  the  Czar's  Army 
and  commanded  a  cavalry  squadron  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I,  in  which  he  was 
wounded  five  times. 

After  the  war  and  Polish  Independence,  he 
led  a  Polish  cavalry  squadron  in  the  Polish- 
Russian  fighting  of  1919-20. 

When  Oermany  Invaded  Poland  In  1939. 
he  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade.  Nearly 
trapped  in  Bast  Prussia,  he  was  wounded 
once  more  in  fighting  his  way  out.  Then,  as 
Russian  troops  entered  eastern  Poland,  he 
received  his  seventh  and  eighth  wounds  as 
his  brigade  tried  to  reach  Hungary. 

Captured,  he  spent  20  months  in  solitary 
confinement  in  prison  In  Moscow.  In  1941. 
after  the  German  Invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  was  freed  and  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Polish  forces  in  the  Soviet. 
He  organized  Polish  prisoners  of  war  freed 
from  Soviet  camps  into  units  making  up 
more  than  five  divisions.  Then  he  went  to 
the  Middle  East  with  them. 

(As  he  recmited  his  army,  General  Anders 
and  his  staff  also  compiled  evidence  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  PoUsh  prisoners 
of  war  had  been  held.  Including  the  massa- 
cre of  several  thousand  Polish  soldiers  in 
Katyn  Focest.  near  Smolensk,  by  Soviet 
soldiers,  which  had  been  attributed  to  Ger- 
man troops  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

General  Ander's  "Free  Polish"  Army  was 
strongly  anti-Soviet,  and  a  second.  pro-Soviet 
army  of  Polish  emigrees  was  formed  by  Mos- 
cow, which  then  disowned  General  Ander's 
corps.  After  the  war,  he  continued  to  hold 
the  title  of  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Polish 
Forces  In  Exile.) 

General  Ander's  name  will  long  be  linked 
with  the  bitter  struggle  for  Monte  Oasslno 
during  the  1944  AUled  offensive  In  Italy, 
when  crack  German  units  entrenched  on  the 
mountain  and  In  the  monastery  crowning 
it  were  barring  the  way  to  Rome. 
His  Polish  second  corps  was  given  the  task 


of  captiulng  the  stronghold.  After  days  of 
bombardment  and  bombing  tbe  attack  was 
started  May  11,  1944.  A  week  later.  General 
Anders  and  his  men  stormed  the  last  battle- 
ment to  hoist  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Polish 
flag  side  by  side  on  tbe  stmimlt. 


DEATH  OF  GEN.  -WLADYSLAV 
ANDERS 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Roman  Pucim- 
SKi,  in  pajring  tribute  to  a  great  soldier 
and  statesman  who  passed  away  in  Lon- 
don on  Monday  of  this  week. 

General  Wladyslav  Anders  fought  in 
World  War  I  as  a  young  soldier  in  the 
Polish  Army  side  by  side  with  the  Allied 
armies  Including  our  own  soldiers.  He 
has  been  a  leader  and  a  fighter  for  Polish 
freedom,  self-government,  and  against 
t3^anny  of  the  Communist  tyrants  dur- 
ing his  adult  years. 

I  first  met  General  Anders  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Congressional  Com- 
mittee which  held  hearings  in  this  coun- 
try, London,  and  Eur<H>e  in  1952.  The 
Communist  massacred  over  14,000  of  the 
Polish  inteUigentsla  in  the  winter  of 
1939-40  at  the  time  of  the  enslavement 
of  Warsaw  by  the  Communist. 

At  the  time  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Mas- 
sacre, General  Anders  was  incarcerated 
in  solitary  confinement,  in  a  Moscow 
prison  where  he  had  spent  20  months. 
He  was  freed  after  the  German  invasion 
in  1941  and  became  the  commander  of 
Polish  forces  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

G«ieral  Anders  organized  an  army  of 
freed  PoUsh  war  prisoners.  The  Polish  2d 
Corps,  as  the  army  was  called,  fought 
alongside  the  Allies  to  Africa  and  Italy. 

General  Anders  was  honored  by  the 
American,  English,  and  French  Govern- 
ments for  his  service. 

In  1946  the  Polish  Commimist  gov- 
ernment stripped  General  Anders  of  his 
nationality,  accusing  him  of  "activities 
detrimental  to  the  state." 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Anders  devoted 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  Poland  and  he 
was  a  great  aid  to  our  committee  when 
we  held  hearings  to  London  and  Europe 
exposmg  the  true  facts  regarding  the 
Katyn  Forest  Massacre. 

Not  only  the  people  of  PoUsh  extraction 
but  aU  people  who  beUeve  in  freedom  and 
self-government  can  be,  todeed,  thank- 
ful that  we  have  had  such  fighters  for 
freedom  as  Genersd  Anders  and  his  name 
will  go  down  m  history  for  generations 
to  come  and  revered  by  all  people  who 
love  freedom  and  liberty. 


CRAMER  PROPOSES  LONG-RANGE 
PROGRAM  IN  FEDERAL-AID  HIGH- 
WAY ACT  OF  1970,  H.R.  17620 

(Mr.  CJRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  toclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CJRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my- 
self and  14  of  my  coUeagues  introduced 
HJl.  17620,  which  is  a  bill  for  enactment 
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of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 
Legislation  must  be  enacted  this  year  to 
provide  authorizations  for  the  Federal- 
aid  ABC  program  and  for  public  domato 
roads  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  Leg- 
islaUon  must  also  be  enacted  to  approve 
the  1970  Interstate  System  cost  estimate. 
This  has  to  be  done  before  any  funds 
can  be  apportioned  to  the  States  this 
year  for  construction  of  the  Interstate 
System.  The  1970  Interstate  System  cost 
estimate  shows  that  completion  of  the 
42  500-mile  system  will  cost  $13.37  bil- 
Uon  more  than  that  todicated  by  the  1968 
cost  estimate,  of  which  the  Federal  share 
is  $11.86  bUlion.  The  1970  estimate  is 
based  upon  1968  unit  prices,  and  if  the 
present  average  unit  price  escalation  of 
5  percent  per  year  contmues  until  the 
system  is  completed  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  system  wUl  be  increased 
about  $5.26  bUUon,  for  a  total  additional 
cost  of  $17.12  billion  to  excess  of  sums 
now  authorized  to  be  appropriated.  This 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
additional  $17.12  bUlion  over  the  5-year 
period  from  1972  through  1976. 

When  the  current  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  was  commenced  to  1956, 
the  Congress  totended  that  the  Interstate 
System  be  completed  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable over  a  13-year  period.  However, 
because  of  tocreasmg  costs,  adding  miles 
to  the  system,  and  other  reasons,  approx- 
imately 70  percent  of  the  system  has  been 
completed  during  the  past  14  years.  Al- 
though the  Interstate  System  constitutes 
only  a  small  part  of  the  approximately 
900.000  miles  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 

1^^  systems  and  constitutes  stiU  a  lesser  por- 

sl  tion  of  the  3.7  milUon  miles  of  pubUc 

X  •  highways,  roads,  and  streets  of  the  Na- 

tion, it  is  the  backbone  of  the  entire 
highway  network  of  this  country,  and  its 
early  completion  is  essential  to  meet  our 
transportation  and  national  defense  re- 
quirements and  to  support  the  economy 
and  development  of  the  Nation.  For  these 
reasons,  the  bill  provides  for  only  2  addi- 
tional years  of  authorizations  beyond 
that  provided  by  existing  law,  rather  than 
stretching  out  authorizations  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Since  the  Inter- 
state System  Is  now  about  70  percent 
completed,  I  believe  that  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  finish  the  system  as  early 
as  possible  and  thereafter  give  major  at- 
tention to  other  highways  that  are  to 
critical  need  of  improvement. 

The  1970  National  Highway  Needs  Re- 
port, submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  on  January 
30,  1970,  shows  that  approximately  $320 
bliuon  worth  of  Improvements  need  to  be 
made  on  aU  the  pubUc  highways,  roads, 
and  streets  of  the  Nation  durtog  the  next 
15  years,  of  which  sum  $195  bilUon  is 
needed  for  improvement  of  the  Federal- 
aid  systems  alone.  Improvement  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems and  their  extensions  withto  urban 
areas  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Interstate  System  over 
the  past  14  years.  A  substantial  backlog 
of  highway  improvement,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the 
highway  system  for  safe,  efficient,  and 
economical  transportation,  has  accximu- 
lated  durtog  this  time,  and  we  should  di- 
rect our  energies  to  correcting  these  de- 


ficiencies just  as  soon  as  the  Interstate 
System  can  be  completed.  There  is  also 
need  for  a  new  Federal-aid  urban  system 
and  for  more  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  total  urban  highway  transportation 
requirements,  tocludtog  highway  oriented 
mass  transportation.  Emphasis  should  be 
given  to  solvtog  these  urban  problems  as 
the  Interstate  System  Is  completed. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Congress  wovOd 
pass  this  year  a  comprehensive  "after 
1975"  highway  program,  so  that  neces- 
sary planntog  could  be  imdertaken 
timely,  and  costly  stops  and  starts 
avoided  to  the  transition  from  the  cur- 
rent highway  program  to  the  one  that 
wiU  follow.  However,  reports  and  tofor- 
mation  furnished  to  the  committee  are 
not  presently  adequate  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  enactment  of  a  detailed  pro- 
gram. 

The  blU  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  develop,  to  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departments  and  local 
governments,  amd  to  report  to  Congress 
to  January  of  1972,  specific  criteria  for 
the  fimctional  realtoement  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems  and  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  a  conttoutog  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  for  the  15  year 
period  from  1976  through  1990.  together 
with  estimates  of  the  costs  of  such  a 
program  and  recommendations  for  Its 
financtog. 

In  recognition  of  the  urgent  need  to 
enlarge  the  ABC  program  and  to  solve 
critical  urban  transportation  problems, 
even  to  advance  of  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System,  my  biU  would  com- 
mence certato  programs  now.  An  addi- 
tional aimual  authorization  of  $100  mil- 
Uon is  provided  for  expenditure  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems and  their  extensions  withto  urban 
areas  for  a  spot  Improvement  program 
to  elimtoate,  on  a  priority  basis,  safety 
hazards  at  those  high  accident  locations 
which  have  been  so  identified  under  the 
highway  safety  program.  The  biU  also 
directs  the  establishment  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system  withto  stsmdard 
metropoUtan  statistical  areas  and,  to  ad- 
dition to  authorlztog  the  use  of  certato 
ABC  program  funds  on  this  system,  au- 
thorizes the  annual  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $100  milUon  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  such  system. 

In  further  recognition  of  the  need  to 
treat  urban  highway  transportation  re- 
quirements to  a  comprehensive  fashion, 
I  beUeve  it  Is  essential  to  promote  the  im- 
provement and  use  of  urban  highway 
pubUc  transportation  systems.  If  com- 
fortable, convenient,  attractive,  and  safe 
buses  operate  over  weU-planned  routes 
and  on  schedules  that  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people,  many  persons  to  metro- 
politan areas  who  drive  their  automo- 
bUes  to  work  and  to  shop  may  be  toduced 
to  use  pubUc  transportation.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  highway  mass  transportation 
vehicles  actually  replace  automobUes, 
highway  capacity  is  tocreased,  the  same 
as  if  additional  highway  traffic  lanes  were 
buUt  to  accommodate  more  cars.  In  my 
opinion  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram should  be  made  more  flexible  and 
adaptable  to  meet  the  needs  of  todivldual 
communities,  whether  It  Involves  con- 
struction of  conventional  highways  or 
highways  of  new  and  InnovaUve  design 


or  by  providing  the  assistance  needed 
to  make  urban  transportation  systems 
really  effective.  My  bill  authorizes  States 
to  utilize  apportioned  Federal-aid  high- 
way fimds  to  finance  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  projects  for  the  construc- 
tion of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus 
lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices,  bus 
passenger  loading  areas  and  faciUties.  to- 
cludtog shelters,  frmge  and  transporta- 
tion corridor  parktog  facilities  to  serve 
bus  and  other  pubUc  mass  transporta- 
tion passengers,  bus  terminals,  bus  stor- 
age and  parking  aresis  and  facUities. 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  could  be 
used  for  such  purposes  only  when  such 
use  avoids  the  construction  of  highway 
projects,  when  the  capacity  thereby  cre- 
ated for  the  movement  of  people  Is  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  avoided  highway  projects, 
and  when  the  actual  amount  of  Federal 
funds  to  be  so  expended  for  highway 
pubUc  transportation  does  not  exceed 
the  actual  amount  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  avoided  highway  con- 
struction projects.  Thus,  to  the  extent 
that  the  needed  additional  capacity  can 
be  provided  by  pubUc  mass  transporta- 
tion, rather  than  through  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  highway  faciUties  for 
use  by  motor  vehicles  generaUy,  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  limited  amount  of  high- 
way funds  would  be  authorized. 

In  the  toterest  of  highway  safety  and 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  totolerable  loss 
of  Ufe  which  we  are  now  experienctog 
on  the  highways  of  the  Nation,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  mandatory  program  for 
the  reconstruction  and  replacement  of 
unsafe  bridges  and  for  the  mandatory 
eUmtoation  of  railway-highway  grade 
crosstog  hazards.  It  is  essential  that 
greater  emphasis  be  given  to  safety  con- 
siderations to  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  highway 
systems  of  the  Nation.  Highway  acci- 
dents are  now  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  death  and  injury  to  this  country. 
More  young  people,  35  years  of  age  and 
under,  are  killed  by  highway  accidents 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

In  1969,  highway  accidents  accounted 
for  56.400  fataUties.  2  mUlion  injuries, 
and  $13  bilUon  to  economic  losses.  We 
suffered  more  fataUties  on  the  highways 
of  this  Nation  just  last  year  than  our 
Armed  Forces  have  suffered  to  combat  to 
Vietnam  during  the  p«ist  10  years.  I  hope 
that  these  two  provisions,  along  with  the 
additional  authorizations  for  a  spot  im- 
provement program  and  an  upgradtog 
of  the  highway  safety  program,  will  help 
reduce  this  highway  carnage. 

The  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  com- 
menced hearings  on  April  21  on  legisla- 
tion for  Miactment  of  a  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act,  and  these  hearings  wiU 
probably  continue  through  the  first  week 
of  June.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will 
provide  a  basis  for  enlarging  the  scope  trf 
these  hearings  and  will  serve  as  the  focal 
potot  for  testimony  on  the  new  provisions 
contatoed  to  this  bilL 
A  secUon-by-sectioo  analysis  of  the 

bill  follows: 

S«rnoN-BT-SxcTioN  Analtsis  of  ha.  17620 

SSCnON   1.  8HO«I  Tin* 

Provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  Um 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 
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ascnoM  a.  Mvmioii  or  Avmcmi^trUfM  or  *f- 

FBOFVATIONS  KM  nrrX««TATK  B^STKM 

Authorl«««  U»e  *pproprt*tk>n  of  ;an  »dm- 
tlonal  •n.ia  bUUon  for  compleUo^  ot  con- 
struction of  tlie  Interatat«  System.]  Th«  1970 
IntersUt*  System  Cost  Estimate  sHows  that, 
based  upon  1968  unit  prlc««  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  IntersUte  System  U  %eO.Vt 
bUlloo.  which  U  an  lncr«M«  of  91337  bil- 
llon  over  the  1968  InterstaU  Sy«iem  Co«t 
Estimate.  Of  this  Increase,  the  Federal  share 
U  »11.86  bUIlon  and  the  States'  share  U  H.61 
bUUon.  I  ,   ^ 

If  construction  costs  continue  vo  escalate 
at  approximately  5rt  per  year,  the  total  cost 
of  the  Interstate  System  will  be  apflroxlmate- 
ly  $75.73  binion,  which  la  a  tota^  increase 
over  the  1968  cost  estimate  of  819122  bUllon 
of  which  the  Federal  share  U  $17112  bUllon 
and  the  States'  share  Is  $2.1  WUlo^.  Existing 
Uw  authorises  the  approprUUonI  of  funds 
consistent  with  the  1968  cost  estimate. 

The  $17.12  billion  addlUonal  autfaorlaatlon 
contained  In  this  bUl  Is  spread  oyer  a  Ave- 
•period  as  follows: 


Pn 


racairMT 

Authorus- 

tions  10 

txislMtiM 

1 

Aiithoros- 
tions  in 
ttoM 

AirttMriatioa 

lOCTMSSIia 

ttiis  bid  o««r 
•xittMClw 

nn 

1973 

4 

2.225 
0 
0 

ts 

6 
6 
6 
4. 345 

n 

1974     

1775 

1975     

6 

1»76 

4. 945 

Tntal                                     

17.120 

Not*  T*«  Hijhwiy  Revtnut  Act  o»  195*.  «j  »^"*l*'l' 
luvt  t»  b«  jiTwwJwJ  thu  rMr  h)  dttMl  th»  Oct^  1,  1977.  Hfit- 
Mtien  (MM  on  r«»»iiu«s  10  IN«  hiftlway  "■*•  !•'"•  •••™"* 
all  Hi  Ui*  Federii-Jid  high«i»  funds  tufhorUH  w  2^*'Y*'r 
1977  cannot  b*  ipporttoned  n<a  ft.  n  "Oy^  °T  **  " 
Aa  tMM  a  t»«et»d  into  li«.  cwisKlefitios  laasfd  «»  ••  »«•■ 
by  m«  jppfoprat.  eomm.lt««  o<  tlM  HouM  to  |»c»wlw«  yMi- 
txMUl  revennei  to  ttn  highwir  tniJt  tund  f»  m4et  t«Pw»«rtjm 
Out  »iH  rewn  ITHB  tM  tpfortiowBtnt  «<  fu»*  Mtaorasi  »y 
■Mswctaa. 

gEcnon  s.   ATJTHOMZATioif   or  Pf«   or  con 

BVnMATS  FOB  APPO«TIOIfl«MIT  0»|mT«l»rATl 

Approres  the  use  of  the  apaortlonment 
factors  contained  In  the  1970  Interstate  Sys- 
tem Cost  Estimate  (House  Document  317, 
91st  Congresa)  for  the  apportionment  of 
Interstate  funds  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1972  and  ^973. 

SXCnON  4.  KXTMiSBOM  OF  TOtM  »©■  fcoMFLmOl* 
OF   STSTKM 

This  la  a  conforming  amendment  made 
aecessary  by  authorising  the  aj^oprtatlon 
of  Interstate  funds  for  two  additional  fiscal 
years  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  make 
two  addlUonal  Interstate  System  cost  seti- 
mfttes:  one  to  be  submitted  to  t^  Congress 
In  January  of  1972  and  tbs  ota>ei|  In  January 
of  1974.  I 

ascnOIf   8.   HICKWAT  AtJTHoMtSTXOIW 

Autborlses  the  appropriation  ♦f  funds  foe 
e«ch  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  In  the 
t.wv  amounts  as  authorised  by  psl sting  law 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  for  the  Ped^ral-ald  pri- 
mary and  secondary  systems  and  their  exten- 
sions within  urtan  areas  (the  ABC  program) 
and  for  pubUc  domain  roads,  except  that  tbs 
aathorlzatlaB  for  ttas  ABC  procr^m  for  Mcb 
of  the  fisc»l  years  has  been  ln<»«ased  from 
$1.1  billion  to  $1J  billion.  Thl$  additional 
$100  million  win  be  apportioned  |o  the  States 
In  the  same  manner  as  ABC  program  ftinda 
are  now  apporttanwl  and  will  bsi  aTatlabls  to 
the  States  only  for  projects  to  tllmlnate  or 
reduoe  the  haaards  to  safety  at  «>eclflc  loca- 
tions or  sections  o<  highways  on  !the  Federal- 
aid  primary  or  seoondary  syst^ns  or  tbatr 
tntMkn  cKteaalaiM  wblcti  hare  ugb  aocldsnt 
experiences  or  blgti  acdrtent  potshtlsli.  Tlieee 


additional  funds  are  to  assist  the  States  in 
taking  corrective  action  at  high  aoddent 
locaUons  which  are  so  Identified  through 
Implementation  of  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram standard  for  idenUfloatlon  and  rirreU- 
lance  at  accident  locations. 

This  section  would  also  authorize  the  ap- 
pro;»'Utlon  of  $100  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  for  the  Federal- 
aid  tirban  system,  which  Is  a  new  system  to 
be  established  purstiant  to  section  7  of  the 
bill.  ThU  U  a  $100  million  Increase  over  the 
authorizations  contained  In  existing  law  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

SECTION  S.   HICHWAT  SATrTT 

The  provisions  of  this  section  recognlae 
the  administrative  reorganization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  which  occurred 
on  March  22.  1970.  and  provides  the  statu- 
tory authority  necessary  to  estabUsh  a  new 
Federal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admlnlstra- 
Uon.  with  an  Administrator,  at  the  same  or- 
ganizational level  as  the  other  Administra- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

ResponslblUtles  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  liW  are 
divided  between  the  Federal  H'ghway  Ad- 
mlnUtraUon  and  the  Federal  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration,  the  same  as  has 
already  been  accomplished  admlnlstraUvely 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  provides 
that  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  1967.  1968.  and  1969  for 
State  and  local  highway  safety  programs  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  75  per  centum 
on  the  basis  of  popiUation  and  25  per  centum 
as  the  Secretary  In  his  administrative  dls- 
creUon  deems  appropriate,  and  that  there- 
after funds  for  such  safety  programs  shall 
be  apportioned  as  Congress  shall  subse- 
quenUy  provide  by  law.  This  section  author- 
izes the  apportionment  of  funds  to  the 
States.  76  per  centum  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation and  25  per  centum  on  the  basis  of 
pubUc  road  mileage. 

After  December  31.  1970.  the  Secretary 
shaU  not  promulgate  any  standards  for  SUte 
and  local  highway  safety  programs  that  do 
not  relate  to  safety  program  elemenU  for 
which  standards  have  been  prevlotisly  pro- 
mulgated, unleae  specifically  authorized  to 
do  so  by  statute  hereafter  enacted. 

The  appropriation  of  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  are  au- 
thorised separately  for  those  funcUons  to  be 
administered  through  the  Federal  Highway 
AdminlstraUon  and  through  the  Federal 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  AdminlstraUon  as 
follows: 

For  highway  safety  programs  administered 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
minlstraUon, $75  million  for  each  of  the 
flacal  years  1972  and  1973;  and  for  highway 
safety  programs  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  AdminlstraUon.  $30  milUon  for 
each  of  such  fiscal  years,  of  which  $15  mil- 
Uon is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  (This  total  annual 
authorization  of  $105  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  ts  an  Increase  of 
g6  miiUon  over  that  authorised  by  existing 
Uw  for  fiscal  year  1971.) 

For  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment administered  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Trafflc  Safety  AdmlnUtratlon.  $30  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973:  and 
for  that  administered  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  $10  mlUlon  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years.  (This  total  annual  anthorl- 
saUon  of  $40  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
jt»n  1972  and  1973  compares  with  $37i  mil- 
lion authorized  by  existing  Uw  for  fiscal  year 
1971.) 

Antbortzatlon  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  U  repealed,  for  no  appro- 
priattcos  ha'Ts  been  made,  and  nosts  are 
pi^ruMi  to  be  made,  under  thU  authority. 


Bxcnoit  T.  r«i«iAi,-Am  uasAit  stbtsm 
This  section  directs  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Federal-aid  urban  system  m  each  stand- 
ard metropoUtan  sUtiatlcal  area  and  provides 
that  routes  on  thU  system  and  projects  for 
the  Improvement  of  such  routes  shall  be  se- 
lected, and  proposed  specifications  for  such 
pro}ecU  shall  be  determined,  by  the  State 
highway  department  and  local  ofBclaU  in  co- 
operation with  each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  $100  milUon  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  by  section  5  of  thU  bill,  not  to  exceed 
50%  of  the  amounts  apportioned  to  each 
State  for  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  systems  within  urban 
areas  may  be  expended  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system. 

As  a  part  of  the  future  highway  needs  re- 
port that  is  required  by  existing  Uw  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  In  January  of  1972, 
the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Federal-aid  urban  system  as  desig- 
nated, and.  m  cooperation  with  the  State 
highway  dep«tftmenu  and  local  road  officials, 
prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  all  Ped- 
eral-ald  systems. 

The  apportionment  of  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  In  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
projecu  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  la 
the  same  as  that  for  the  ABC  program.  l.e. 
60%,  pltis  the  sliding  scale  m  pubUc  lands 
States. 


BBCnON    S.    trXBAlf    HIOHWAT    ruBLic 
TaANSPOETanOM 

ThU  section  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
that  are  apportioned  to  each  State  for  ex- 
tensions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  systems  within  urban  areas  and  for 
the  new  Federal-aid  urban  system  to  finance 
the  Federal  share  of  the  coet  of  projects  for 
the  construction  of  exclusive  or  preferential 
bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices,  bus 
passenger  loading  areas  and  facilities,  in- 
cludmg  shelters,  fringe  and  transportation 
corridor  parking  faclUtles.  bus  terminals,  bus 
storage  and  parking  areas  and  facilities,  if 
such  proJecU  will  avoid  Federal-aid  highway 
construction  and  wlU  provide  capacity  for 
movement  of  persons  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  otherwise  would  be  provided  by  the 
avoided  highway  construction,  and  if  the 
actual  amotmt  of  the  Federal  ahare  of  the 
coet  of  such  project  does  not  exceed  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  avoided  highway  construction. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  urban 
highway  public  transportation  projects  U 
the  same  as  that  for  the  ABC  program.  I.e. 
60%,  plus  the  aUdlng  scale  in  pubUc  lands 
sUtes. 

Routes  and  schedules  of  pubUc  mass  trans- 
portation systems  recelvmg  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  a  continuing  comprehensive  trans- 
portation plannlnc  process  carried  on  In  ae- 
Sordanoe  with  section  134  of  Utie  23,  United 
States  Ood«. 

aacTXOK  •.  aamcx  BBOoNsrsucnoa  axb 


Each  State  Is  authorized  to  tise  not  mors 
than  10%  and  Is  required  to  use  at  least 
6%  (unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
6%  exceeds  the  needs  of  the  State)  of  all 
sums  apportioned  for  the  ABC  program  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  to  pay  the  Federal  ahare  of  the  cost  of 
reconstruction  or  replacenaent  of  bridges  that 
cross  waterways  and  are  on  either  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  or  secondary  system.  If  the 
exUttng  brtdga  Is  unsafe  beeaoM  of  structural 
rtsflrunrtsa  phyalcal  dstsrtoration,  w  ftmc- 
W^wtmi  otMOlaaeenos.  It  U  estimated  that  thU 
section    will    apply    to    approximately    465 
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bridges,  the  reconstruction  or  replacement  of 
which  wiU  cost  approximately  $2  billion. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect for  the  reconstruction  or  replacement  of  a 
bridge  under  this  section  U  90%,  or  that  ap- 
plicable to  the  ABC  program,  whichever  Is 
the  larger. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress  on  projects  approved 
under  this  section  together  with  hU  recom- 
mendations relating  to  bridge  reconstruction 
and  replacement. 

SECTION     10.    ELIMINATION     OF     RAILWAT-HICH- 
WAT    GRADE    HAZARDS 

Existing  law  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to 
10%  of  all  Federal-aid  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned to  each  State  to  be  used  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  elimination  of  railway- 
highway  grade  hazards.  The  amendment  con- 
tained in  this  section  would  not  change  the 
provision  of  existing  law  but  would  add 
thereto  the  requirement  that  not  less  than 
6%  of  all  sums  apportioned  to  each  State  for 
the  ABC  program  (unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  lesser  amount  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  State)  shall  be  used  for  the 
elimination  of  railway-highway  grade  haz- 
ards. 

SECTION      11.    CONSTRDCTION     OF     REPLACEMENT 
HOUSING 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  approve  as 
a  part  of  the  coet  of  highway  construction 
projects  the  construction  of  new  housing 
and  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
Utlng  housing  to  serve  as  replacement  hous- 
ing for  Individuals  and  families  displaced  by 
the  highway  construction,  when  no  replace- 
ment housing  Is  available  and  cannot  other- 
wise be  made  avalUble  (either  by  public 
housing  agencies  or  private  enterprise)  and 
when  the  highway  construction  cannot  be 
undertaken  unless  replacement  hotislng  is 
made  available. 

Whenever  practicable.  State  highway  de- 
pMtments  shall  utilize  the  services  of  State 
or  local  governmental  housing  agencies  in 
such  construction,  acquisition,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  replacement  hotislng. 

BKCnON    1*.    ELIMINATION  OF  SEGMENTS  OF  IN- 
TERSTATE SYSTEM   NOT  TO  BE  CONSTRUCTED 

The  Secretary,  on  July  1,  1972.  would  be 
required  to  remove  from  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem any  segment  for  which  the  State  has 
not  established  a  construction  schedule, 
within  the  period  of  availability  of  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  State  has  not  provided 
the  Secretary  with  assurances  satisfactory  to 
him  that  such  schedule  will  be  met.  Several 
segments  of  the  presently  designated  Inter- 
State  System  located  vrtthln  metropoUtan 
areas  have  become  controversial  In  recent 
years,  and  final  decisions  have  not  been  made 
by  State  and  local  oOlclals  either  to  construct 
such  segments  or  to  request  their  removal 
from  designation  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
System.  In  the  meantime,  these  segments  are 
Included  In  the  Interstate  System  coet  esti- 
mates. As  the  time  for  completion  of  the  In- 
terstate System  becomes  shorter,  the  neces- 
sity for  making  such  determinations  be- 
comes more  critical,  and  this  section  Is  in- 
tended to  require  that  final  decisions  be 
made  within  the  next  two  years  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  to  build  such  segments. 

SECTION   IS.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

ThU  section  authorizes  the  i4>proprUtion 
of  $2  mUUon  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  and  1973  to  pay  up  to  60%  of  the  coet 
of  construction  ol  a  system  of  arterial  high- 
ways in  the  Virgin  Islands.  3%  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  apjMwprlated  for  each  fiscal 
year  shaU  be  avaUable  for  expenditure  by 
the  Virgin  Islands  only  for  research,  investi- 
gations, studies,  and  development,  and  an 
addlUonal  2%  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
ai>proprUted  may  Ise  used  f<»  such  purposes. 


The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  the  establishment  of  a 
highway  department. 

Although  the  Virgin  Islands'  highway  sys- 
tem U  not  bemg  made  a  part  of  any  Federal- 
aid  system  and  U  not  a  ptirt  of  a  Federal-aid 
highway  program  financed  by  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  sOl  of  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  Federal-aid  highways  (other  than 
those  relating  to  apportionment  formulas 
and  limiting  the  expenditures  of  funds  to 
the  Federal-aid  system)   shall  apply. 

SECTION     14.    TRAININO     PROGRAMS 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
the  States  for  the  ABC  program  and  for  the 
Federal -aid  urban  system  would  be  made 
available  by  this  section  to  finance  the  Feu- 
eral  share  of  the  coet  of  training  programs 
to  provide  equal  employment  opporttmltles 
during  periods  of  the  year  when  on-the-job 
training  cannot  be  carried  on  because  high- 
way construction  work  U  shut  down.  The 
training  under  thU  section  U  supplementary 
to  on-the-job  traming  conducted  by  con- 
tractors dtirlng  the  oonstruotlon  season. 

The  Federal  share  of  such  training  Is  the 
same  as  that  provided  for  the  ABC  program, 
i.e.  50%,  plus  the  sliding  scale  in  public 
lands  states. 


SECTION    18.  FUTURl 


IE  FEDERAL-AID   HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 


Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  develop,  In  cooperation  with  State  high- 
way departments  and  local  governments  and 
to  mclude  in  the  1972  Highway  Needs  Re- 
port specific  criteria  for  the  functional  re- 
alignment of  the  Federal-aid  systems  and 
detaUed  recommendations  for  a  continuing 
Federal-aid  highway  program  for  the  16-year 
period  from  1976  through  1990.  together 
with  estimates  of  the  costs  of  such  a 
program  and  recommendations  for  its 
financing. 

NATION  PAYS  DESERVED  TRIBUTE 
TO       WEST       ROXBURY,       MASS., 
MEDAL   OP   HONOR   RECIPIENT— 
LT.  COMDR.  THOMAS  KELLEY 
(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  highest  award  which 
a  grateful  nation  can  bestow  upon  one 
of  its  citizens,  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  was  presented  to  Lt.  Comdr. 
Thomas  G.  Kelley,  of  West  Roxbury. 
Mass..  at  a  White  House  ceremony. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  O.  Kelley  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  dedication  and 
bravery. 

At  this  point  I  insert  for  the  Record 
the  following  news  items  detailing  the 
courageous  acts  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Kelley. 

I  further  include  the  citation  and  other 
biographical  data  and  a  summary  of 
service  and  other  decorations  smd  medals 
awarded  to  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  G.  Kelley 
in  the  Rkcord: 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  May  14, 

1970] 

VPest  Roxbury  Navy  Hero  in  Viet  Gets 

MXDAL  or  HoMoa  Today 
Washinoton.— President  Nixon  today  will 
present  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  second 
Massachusetts  Navy  man  to  be  honored  with 
the  nation's  highest  tribute  for  heroism  in 
Vietnam. 


Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  KeUey,  son  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Kelley  of  20  Meredith  St.,  West 
Roxbtiry.  was  officially  notified  yesterday  that 
he  would  be  the  recipient  of  the  award. 

But  Comdr.  Kelley.  a  1960  graduate  of  Bos- 
ton College,  refiected  little  upon  the  action 
on  Jime  15,  1969.  which  brought  him  the 
honor. 

Helping  his  mother  pack  for  the  trip  to 
Washington  he  told  newsmen.  "I  wish  there's 
one  thing  you'd  put  In  any  story.  My  father, 
the  late  John  BasU  Kelley.  was  the  principal 
of  the  WlUlsun  Blackstone  School  In  the  West 
End  and  the  James  Chlttlck  School  In  Mat- 
tapan.  It  would  please  my  mother." 

Comdr.  Kelley.  a  Boston  native,  and  grad- 
uate of  Boston  College  High  School,  was  cited 
"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty"  when  he  directed  hU  eight  assault 
craft  of  River  Assault  DlvUlon  162  In  repel- 
ling a  strong  enemy  attack. 

The  citation  reads  that  despite  "sustaining 
serious  head  wounds."  Comdr.  Kelley  ordered 
seven  of  his  craft  to  provide  protection  for 
one  of  the  fiotuia  which  was  disabled. 

KeUey.  unable  to  move  or  speak  into  a 
radio,  gave  commands  through  one  of  hU 
men  and  remained  exposed  on  the  deck  of 
his  craft  until  the  battle  had  ended. 

A  Navy  officer  since  1960  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  Officer  Candidate  School  at  New- 
port. R.I.,  Comdr.  KeUey.  his  wife  and  three 
daughters  have  been  living  In  Kaneohoe. 
HawaU.  since  hU  return  from  Vietnam. 

But  yesterday,  as  the  KeUeys  packed  to  go 
to  Washington  for  today's  oeremomes, 
another  ceremony  may  have  been  tempo- 
rarily set  aside,  but  not  forgotten. 

Comdr.  Thomas  KeUey,  VS.  Navy,  Medal 
of  Honor  winner,  also  celebrated  hU  31st 
birthday. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  May  14,  1970] 
Hub    14an    Wins    Medal   of    Honor 

The  afternoon  was  warm,  too  warm  as 
usual  and  not  at  all  pleasant  on  a  river  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  the  aftrnoon  of  Jtme  16. 1969. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  Kelley  of  West  Roxbtiry 
had  reached  hU  30th  birthday  Just  a  month 
earUer  and  Just  a  week  ago  had  been  given 
command  of  River  Assault  Division  162. 

One  of  the  eight  assault  craft  under  his 
command  broke  down  and  then  the  shelU 
began  to  fiy  from  the  brush  and  Jtingle 
around  them.  It  was  an  ambush. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  KeUey's  actions 
would  win  him  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  which  President  Nixon  wlU  present 
to  him  today  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

He  ordered  the  remaining  seven  boats  to 
form  a  protective  circle  arotmd  the  disabled 
boat,  as  wagon  trains  did  a  century  ago 
crossing  America. 

An  enemy  rocket  made  a  direct  hit  on 
KeUey's  Uttle  ship,  seriously  woimding  him 
in  the  head  and  knocking  him  to  the  deck. 

He  was  bleeding  badly  and  unable  to  get 
up  or  speak  clearly  into  the  radio  but  he 
managed  to  reUy  hU  orders  through  another 
man,  direct  fire  until  hU  men  sUenced  the 
enemy  guns. 

KeUey  became  the  eighth  Navy  man  and 
the  second  from  Massachusetts  to  win  the 
Congressional  Medal  for  action  in  Vietnam. 

He  U  a  1956  graduate  of  Boston  CoUege 
High  School  and  a  1960  graduate  of  Holy 
Cross,  the  same  year  In  which  he  received 
hU  commission  In  the  Navy. 

KeUey's  father,  the  Ute  John  BasU  KeUey 
was  principal  of  the  William  Blackstone 
School  in  the  West  End  and  the  James  J. 
Chittick  School  in  Mattc4>an. 

KeUey's  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  KeUey  of 
20  Meredith  St.,  West  Roxbury  will  be  at  hw 
son's  side  today  when  he  receives  the  medal. 
The  officer  U  married  to  the  former  Owen 
Qualey  of  Charleston,  S.C.  The  couple  have 
three  daughters  and  have  been  llvlnf  In 
Kaneohoe,  Hawaii. 
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Intrepidity 
beyond  th« 


Th«  Pebsidknt  of  thx  UNrmi  Sriixs  in  the 

NAMK  or  THX  COUGMMSm  Takss  ^LXASUBS  IM 

Puanrmra  thx  Umdai.  ow  Ho^oe  to  Lt. 

CoMoa.    Thomas    O.    Kki.i.it, 

worn  SzxTicx  *•  Srr  Fo«th  w  t^  Foixow- 

INC  Citation 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
call  of  duty  on  the  afternoon  of  IB  June  1969 
while  serving  as  Ck)minander  R4(ver  Assault 
Division  153  during  combat  '  operations 
against  enemy  aggressor  forces  inithe  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam.  Lieutenant  Comm^der  (then 
Lieutenant)  KeUey  was  In  charge  of  a  column 
of  eight  river  assault  craft  whl^h  were  ex- 
tracting one  company  of  United  ^tatea  Army 
Infantry  troops  on  the  east  banls  of  the  Ong 
Muong  Canal  in  Klen  Hoa  Protlnce.  when 
one  of  the  armored  troop  carrleri  reported  a 
mechanical  failure  of  a  loading  ramp.  At 
approximately  the  same  time,  [  Viet  Cong 
forces  opened  fire  from  the  opposite  ban* 
of  the  canal.  After  Issuing  ortfers  for  the 
crippled  trocp  carrier  to  raise  its  ramp  man- 
ually, and  for  the  remaining  boats  to  form  a 
protective  cordon  around  the  disabled  craft. 
Lieutenant  Commander  KeUey.  Realizing  the 
extreme  danger  to  his  column  and  ita  In- 
ability to  clear  the  ambush  sll|e  untU  the 
crippled  unit  was  repaired.  bottUy  maneu- 
vered the  monitor  in  which  he  w|ls  embarked 
to  the  exposed  side  of  the  protetUve  cordon 
In  direct  line  with  the  enemjfs  Ore.  and 
ordered  the  monitor  to  comnienc*  firing. 
Suddenly,  aa  enemy  rocket  scored  a  direct 
hit  on  the  coxswain's  flat,  the 'Shell  pene- 
trating the  thick  armor  plate.  M>d  the  ex- 
plosion spraying  shrapDel  In  aR  directions. 
Sustaining  serious  head  wounds  from  the 
blast,  which  hurled  him  to  the  deck  of  the 
monitor.  Lieutenant  Commandet  Kelley  dis- 
regarded his  severe  injuries  and  attempted  to 
continue  directing  the  other  boaks.  Although 
unable  to  more  from  the  deck  I  or  to  speak 
clearly  Into  the  radio,  be  succeeded  In  relay- 
ing his  commands  through  onej  of  his  men 
until  the  enemy  attack  was  slleiiced  and  the 
boats  were  able  to  move  to  an  a^  of  safety. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Keller's  brilliant 
leadership,  bold  initiative,  a|id  resolute 
determination  served  to  inspire  his  men  and 
provided  the  impetus  needed  <o  carry  out 
the  mission  after  he  was  medlcaiy  evacuated 
by  helicopter.  His  extraordinary  courage  un- 
der fire,  and  his  selfless  devotton  to  duty 
sustain  and  enhance  the  fnest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

BlOCXAFHKial.     DATS 

LCDS  Thomas  Ounnlng  I  :eney,  USIf , 
643Sfle/1100. 

Date  of  Birth,  13  May  1939. 

Place  of  Birth.  Boston,  Masaa  :husetta. 

Bellglon,  Roman  Catholic. 

Next  of  ELln:  Wife,  Owen  Q^ialey  Kelley, 
4A-34SA  Kokokahl  Place.  Kaniohe,  HawaU 
90744. 

ChUdren.  EUzabeth  M.  KeUei  (daughter) 
DOB  a  July  1983,  Jame  M.  Kellc^  (daughter) 
DOB  11  April  19«fl,  Catherine  M.  Kelley 
(daughter)  DOB  23  Aug  1984.  address  same 
M  Wife's.  I 

Mother.  Bllzabeth  KeUey,  K  Meredith 
Street,  West  Roxbury.  Massachiuetts  03133. 

Brother,  Jonh  B.  Kelley,  18  Uplands  Road, 
Wlnthrop,  Massachusetts  OSlsa^ 

Schools.  Randall  O.  Morr^  Orammar 
School,  September  1944-Jaiiuary  1949: 
Blessed  Sacrament  Grammar  8k:hool,  Janu- 
ary 1949-June  1963;  Boston  College  High 
School,  September  19S3-June  '  19S8;  Holy 
Cross  College,  September  196^-June  1980, 
Degree  BS  In  Bconomlcs. 


SomcAXT  or  Snnr^s 

15  Jnn  M,  billat«d  In  VSKp,  at  Boston. 
Mass.  ( for  six  y«ara ) . 

Jane  80-Oct  80,  Officer  Candidate  Seho(4, 
Naval  Base,  Newport,  Rhode  Islimd. 

14  Oct  80,  Commission  as  Eqdgn. 


IS  Oct  60-19  Dec  60.  Naval  Communication 
School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

20  Dec  60-8  Sep  63.  USS  PaTuUmua  (ARL- 
18). 

9  Sep  63-27  Sep  63,  Staff,  Commander  Mine 
Squadron  Pour. 

7  Oct  63-11  Mar  64,  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  Center,  Olynco,  Georgia. 

27  Mar  64-18  May  64,  USS  DavU  (DD-937). 

21  May  64-6  Jun  66,  USS  StickeU  (DD-888) . 

14  Jul  66-16  Aug  68,  Destroyer  Develop- 
meiit  Group  Two. 

26  Sep  68-5  Nov  68,  Naval  Inshore  Opera- 
tions Training  Center,  Mare  Island  Vallejo, 
Calif. 

15  Nov  68-8  June  69,  River  Assault  Squad- 
ron Nine. 

8  Jun  69-16  Jun  69.  River  Assault  Squad- 
ron Fifteen. 

J\in-36  Aug  69,  Naval  Medical  Adminls- 
traUve  Unit  U.S.  Army  Trlpler  General  Hos- 
pital  (hospitalized  outside  CONUS). 

36  Aug  69-present.  Staff.  CINCPACPLT. 

DECOBATIONS     AND     MSBtlJI 

Navy  Commendation  Medal  with  two  gold 
stars  and  Combat  "V"  Purple  Heart,  Combat 
Action  Ribbon,  Navy  Unit  Commendation 
(River  Assault  Flotilla  One),  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal,  Armed  Forces  Expedi- 
tionary Medal  (Dominican  Republic),  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal  with  two  bronse  stars  and 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 


SECRETARY  STANS  AND  MINORITY 
BUSINESS    ENTERPRISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Comte) 
Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CX5NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
May  18,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  will  meet  with  Balti- 
more industrial,  financial,  and  minority 
community  leaders  to  explain  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Business  Enterprise  and  urge  their 
cooperation  ir.  exploiting  to  the  fullest 
the  opportunltlea  created  by  that  office. 

That  such  a  meeting  is  scheduled  is 
in  itself  not  startling  because  since  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
was  created  the  Secretary  has  made  sim- 
ilar visits  to  nine  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion— with  three  repeats  in  New  York — 
and  has  discussed  the  program  in  65  ad- 
dresses before  meetings  and  seminars  in 
an  effort  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and 
win  the  understanding  of  industry  and 
minority  groups. 

These  activities,  I  believe,  are  demon- 
strative of  the  Secretary's  full  commit- 
ment to  planning  and  implementing  a 
program  which  will  encourage  and  as- 
sist blacks,  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans.  Indians,  and  others  to  become 
members  of  our  Nation's  business  and 
industrial  community.  He  has  won  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  many  groups 
and  indlvlduaL}  in  these  meetings  and 
deserves  our  prsdse  for  his  active  efforts 
to  bring  these  programs  to  the  local 
level. 

The  Impact  of  his  presence  and  the 
effectiveness  of  his  work  is  reflected  in 
some  of  the  newspaper  reports  which  I 
now  am  introducing: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  10,  1970] 

Omttsb  Stath  and  23  Fduss  Wnx  Omi  D.C. 

BLJkCK  Capttalism  Dam 

(By  PhlHp  Shandler) 

A  major  program  to  Increase  business  own- 
ership among  blacks  In  Washington  has  been 
initiated  by  the  federal  government. 


The  effort  was  announced  today  by  Com- 
merce Secretary  Matirlce  Stans.  It  Includes: 
Elstabllshment  of  four  business  investment 
corporations  with  total  loan  power  of  some 
$3  mlUlon. 

Commitments  by  23  retail  and  service 
firms — mostly  franchisers — to  help  launch  89 
affllltates. 

The  depositing  by  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment of  a  substantial  sum  in  an  interracial 
bank,  the  United  Community  Bank. 

A  $550,000  grant  to  the  National  Business 
League,  a  Negro  association  headed  by  local 
businessman  Berkeley  BurreU,  to  expand  Its 
program  of  management  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

A  8150,000  grant  to  the  Mayor's  Economic 
Development  Committee  for  the  continua- 
tion of  Its  research  and  planning. 

Opening  an  office  at  1601  11th  St.  NW  as  a 
local  outlet  for  the  activities  of  the  federal 
"black  capitalism  agency."  the  Office  of 
Minority    Business   Euterprlse. 

It  is  the  first  such  office  In  the  country. 
Stans.  In  whose  department  President 
Nixon  put  the  office  a  year  ago  to  stimulate 
and  coordinate  minority  entrepreneurlsm, 
announced  the  local  efforts  at  a  conference 
the  government  was  holding  today  with  Dis- 
trict community  and  business  leaders  at  the 
Departmental  Auditorium. 

At  a  meeting  this  morning  with  about  SO 
neighborhood  and  black  business  leaders, 
Stans  encountered  strong  skepticism  about 
the  ability  of  the  government  to  deliver  on 
Its  commitments.  But  be  emphasized  that 
now — regardless  of  past  experience — no 
more  is  being  committed  than  can  be  de- 
Uvered. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington,  who  spoke 
at  the  press  conference  with  Stans.  said  h« 
too  has  had  to  deal  with  frustrated  hopes. 
But  he  said  the  program  "seems  realistic." 
He  said  he  does  not  believe  the  government 
Is  "offering  a  pancea"  and  added: 

"The  Important  thing  Is  to  give  hope  with 
what  you  have." 

The  Washington  meeting  was  the  second 
In  a  series  of  local  sessions  to  showcase  the 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  program. 

The  first  was  held  last  month  In  Boston; 
others  are  planned  In  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dallas  and  New  York. 

The  four  business  Investment  corporations 
are  what  the  government  has  designated  as 
the  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Corporations,  patterned  after  small 
business  Investment  corporations. 

Each  corporation  puts  up  at  least  8ISO.0O0. 
while  the  government  provides  8300.000.  The 
total  Is  then  used  to  lever  substantially  more 
money  from  banks,  for  a  pool  of  funds  to  lend 
budding  minority  businesses. 

The  investment  program  and  the  efforts  to 
stimulate  commitments  by  franchisers  com- 
prise the  two  principal  thrusts  of  the  govern- 
ment's activity  In  creating  minority  owner- 
ship. 

The  33  firms  whose  D.C.  conunltments  were 
announced  today  Included  McDonald's.  Ray- 
co,  Dunkln'  Donuts,  UnlRoyal,  Southland 
Corp.  (7-Eleven  stares),  Penn- Jersey  and 
H&R  Block.  Most  of  the  new  franchises 
wouJd  be  In  food  and  car  service  businesses 
but  they  also  include  enterprises  In  swim- 
ming pools,  uniforms,  paint  and  manage- 
ment assistance. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,   1970] 

ICinoutt  Bxtsinxss  Program  Faces  Txst  or 

Its   StNCEsmr 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  black  community's  assessment  of  tb« 
administration's  minority  business  program. 
If  I  read  It  correctly,  U  that  the  President 
t.^iir«  a  good  game  but  has  little  Intention  of 
substantial  delivery. 

The  evidence  Includes  the  departure.  In 
apparent  disgust,  of  some  of  the  men  who 
were  supposed  to  help  develop  the  program. 
It  also  Includes  the  establishment  of  an  Of- 
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floe  of  Minority  Bualness  Enterprise  (OMBK) 
without  giving  It  any  money  to  put  mlnorl^ 
members  Into  business. 

But  OMBE  officials  say  the  program  baa 
more  going  for  It  than  black  detractors  ad- 
mit. They  hope  to  prove  It  over  the  next 
several  months  in  a  number  of  cities.  Includ- 
ing Washington. 

Locally,  the  first  big  pitch  at  moving  from 
words  to  action  will  come  next  Tuesday  when 
officials  of  OMBE,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  other  federal  agencies  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  black  community. 

The  agenda,  according  to  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Maurice  Stans,  will  include  discussions 
of  "resources,  information  and  business  op- 
portunities, as  well  as  innovative  approaches 
to  minority  business  development." 

One  of  the  points  that  officials  will  try  to 
make  Is  that  while  OMBE  hasn't  any  money 
to  put  up  for  business  ventures,  that  wasn't 
the  agency's  purpose  in  the  first  place. 

OMBE's  majOT  role  Is  to  pull  together 
whatever  resources  already  exist,  come  up 
with  Ideas  for  generating  new  resources  and 
provide  the  coordination  that  can  bring  the 
resources  and  aspiring  minority  businessmen 
together. 

George  Pantos,  OMBE's  deputy  director 
and  one  of  the  organizers  of  Tuesday's  ses- 
sion, thinks  the  agency  Is  performing  that 
job  rather  well. 

He  points  out.  for  Instance,  that  OMBE  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  suooest  In  getting  com- 
mitments from  major  businesses  and  Indus- 
tries to  help  establish  minority  members  In 
T>U8lnes8.  (Nearly  100  such  opportunities — 
In  franchising,  service  stations,  auto  dealer- 
ships and  clothing  stores — have  been  estab- 
lished In  the  Boston  area  alone. ) 

Pantos  mentioned  a  popular  restaurant 
chain  that  usually  requires  its  franchise 
holders  to  put  up  at  least  830,000  "front-end 
money,"  a  sort  of  down  payment -en  try  fee. 

The  chain  has  agreed,  through  OMBE's 
tu-glng,  to  make  It  possible  for  a  minority 
businessman  to  acquire  a  franchise  for  as 
little  as  2  per  cent  of  the  normal  "front  end" 
requirement — or  even  to  waive  it  entirely 
under  certain  circumstances. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  leverage  with  big  business 
that  gives  OMBE  Its  beet  chance  for  success. 
Pantos  feels. 

He  also  lays  stress  on  some  clever  devices 
OMBE  has  coined  for  generating  hard-to- 
come-by  minority  Investment  capital. 

The  major  device  Is  the  Minority  Enter- 
prise SmaU  Business  Investment  Company 
(MESBIC) .  Under  the  MESBIC  plan,  a  corpo- 
ration can  put  up  as  little  as  8150,000,  have 
It  matched  two-for-one  by  SBA  funds  and 
thereby  create  a  low-Interest  loan  pool  of 
8450,000  for  minority  businessmen. 

But  It  goes  even  beyond  that.  If  the  money 
is  used  In  conjunction  with  SBA's  program  al 
90  per  cent  loan  guarantees,  the  original  In- 
vestment of  $150,000  could  create  capital  re- 
sources of  more  than  83  mlUlon,  Pantos  said. 

But  BO  far.  Secretary  Stans  and  OMBE  of- 
fldals  are  talking  largely  about  plans. 

The  beet  test  of  the  administration's  sin- 
cerity and  effectiveness  will  come  when 
significant  numbers  of  aspiring  minority 
businessmen  say  "show  me." 

That  could  come  soon  after  next  Tuesday. 

(From  the  New  York  Poet,  Mar.  3,  1970] 

MiNoarrr  Biz  Plax   Unvkilbd 

(By  Chris  Williams) 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  today  un- 
veiled a  White  House  plan  to  give  minority 
group  businessmen  here  a  healthy  share  of 
multimillion-dollar  government  contracts. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  put  black  and 
Puerto  Rlean  entrepreneurs  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing by  providing  easy  locms  for  enterprises 
and  making  federal  contracts  available  with 
a  minimum  of  red  tape. 

It  Is  coupled  with  an  effcMt  by  38  local  flrma 
that  have  promiaed  at  least  SOO  "omwrttuU- 


tlM" — ^ranging  from  auto  dealershlpa  to  food 
franchises — to  members  of  minority  groups. 

so    FAR    tl'T.T    KILUOir    BARMABKES 

In  a  press  conference  at  the  Upper  Man- 
uiittan  Branch  of  the  YWCA,  361  W.  126th  St., 
Stans  said. 

"This  program  Is  In  accordance  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  order  to  all  governmental  agen- 
cies to  Increase  the  Involvement  of  minority 
group  contractors  and  suppliers  In  the  fed- 
eral procurement  program. 

"To  date  817.7  million  has  been  earmarked 
for  this  purpose  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
with  a  goal  of  $100  million  for  1971." 

wnx    ICEKT 

"With  teamwork,  I  am  confident  we  will 
achieve  the  Administration's  objective  of  pro- 
viding methods  through  which  members  of 
the  nation's  minorities  will  ptartlclpate  pro- 
ductively in  our  American  business  and  In- 
dustrial economy." 

Stans  said  he  would  meet  with  business 
leaders  and  representatives  of  minority 
groups  here  throughout  the  day  to  go  over 
deUlls. 

He  said  the  program  was  one  of  a  series 
being  Instituted  In  major  cities  across  the 
country. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4.  1970] 
Stans  Outukxs  Pi.ans  for  Mxnoritt  Busi- 
ness— CoKicxRcx  Secretary  Lists  A  Series 

op  Objectives 

(By  Leonard  Sloane) 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans 
returned  to  Harlem  yesterday  to  announce  a 
series  of  Government  and  private  programs 
designed  to  provide  business  opportunities 
to  memliers  of  minority  groups. 

Exactly  three  months  after  he  met  with  25 
black  leaders  In  Harlem  to  outline  Adminis- 
tration plans  for  fostering  minority  business, 
he  held  a  larger  meeting  at  the  Uptown 
Branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation on  125th  Street  to  describe  the  ac- 
complishment of  specific  programs  that  had 
been  promised. 

Tliese  programs — as  outlined  to  the  busi- 
nessmen, to  a  news  conference  immediately 
thereafter  and  to  a  luncheon  meeting  with 
60  top  corporate  officials  at  the  399  Park 
Avenue  offices  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank — Included  the  following: 

The  agreement  by  28  national  franchising 
companies  to  provide  300  franchises  to 
Negroes  In  the  New  York  area.  "If  these  300 
opportunities  are  taken  up,  I'm  sure  well  get 
another  300  very  quickly,"  he  added. 

The  establishment  of  three,  "and  maybe 
four,"  minority-enterprise  small-business  in- 
vestment companies  here,  as  part  of  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise's  efforts  to  develop  sources 
of  venture  capital  for  minorities.  He  said  that 
the  ccxporatlons  sponsoring  the  new 
MESBICs  are  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  tlie  Pioneer 
Properties  Company  and  BX1.E.D.C.O. 

The  forthcoming  institution  In  New  York 
of  Small  Business  Administration  action  on 
minority  loan  applications  within  tiiree  days. 
This  .  .  .  procedures  for  funding  applica- 
tions has  been  tested  successfully  In  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Stans  said,  and  will  substantially 
Increase  the  activities  of  the  administration 's 
local  office. 

"This  Is  an  interim  step  to  the  evolution 
of  a  total  program,"  said  Mr.  Stans.  "I  intend 
to  devote  a  good  part  of  my  time  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  this  program." 

In  an  address  prepared  for  delivery  last 
night  to  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York, 
the  Commerce  Secretary  continued  to  ex- 
press his  belief  that  more  blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans  must  be  brought  Into  the  nation's 
economic  mainstream. 

"So  long  as  only  86  per  cent  of  our  people 
can  participate  in  our  system,  we  will  never 
have  full  understanding  of  it,  full  re^Mot  for 


it  or  full  assurance  that  It  will  stirvlve,"  he 
told  the  audience  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

He  also  announced  that  a  procurement 
conference  will  l>e  held  here  on  April  6  to 
give  minority  group  contractors  and  sup- 
pliers Information  about  bidding  for  Fed- 
eral contracts.  The  Administration  has  al- 
ready earmarked  tl7.8-milllon  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  government  purchases 
from  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  companies,  Mr. 
Stans  observed,  with  $100-mllUon  set  as  the 
goal  for  1971. 

Later,  In  a  questlon-and-answer  period. 
Mr.  Stans  said  he  believed  the  present  level 
of  the  economy  should  be  "sustained"  and 
that  he  did  not  see  any  reason  for  It  to  go 
lower. 

Mr.  Stans  said  he  thought  the  profit 
squeeze  would  continue  a  while  longer  but 
"should  begin  to  ease  later  this  year". 

"You  can  believe  the  President  when  he 
said  we  are  not  going  to  permit  a  recession." 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  Jan.  27.  1970] 

MESBIC — Ket  To  Untockino  $250  MnxioN 

FCND  To  Am  Non-Whtte  Bttsiness 

(By  Thomas  Ohphant) 

You  can  now  add  MESBIC  to  the  confus- 
ing mix  of  programs  developed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  tap  the  resources  of  busi- 
ness to  aid  the  nation's  gbettoes. 

The  initials  stand  for  Minority  Enterprise 
SmaU  Business  Investment  Companies  and. 
as  the  term  implies,  they  are  an  application 
of  the  leveraging  prmciples  of  SBICs  to  the 
needs  of  businesses  owned  by  non-whites. 

The  MESBIC  program,  christened  Project 
Enterprise,  Is  one  of  the  first  major  efforts 
of  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
a  ten -month -old  tinlt  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

Of  all  the  programs  started  since  the  gov- 
ernment first  became  serious  about  aiding 
non-wiiite  businesses  at>out  two  years  ago, 
this  one  is  easily  the  most  Innovative  and 
promising. 

To  set  up  a  MESBIC,  a  private  group  must 
put  up  a  Dolnlmum  of  $160,000.  This  figure 
Is  then  matched  oa  a  two-for-one  basis  with 
a  loan  from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, bringing  the  minimum  initial  MESBIC 
capltallEation  to  $450,000. 

Since  small  business  Investment  companies 
only  put  up  the  equity  portion  of  a  loan 
to  an  aspiring  entrepreneur,  their  loans  in 
turn  make  possible  much  larger  loans  from 
banlcs. 

The  early  experience  of  the  MESBICS  has 
ahown,  acoMxllng  to  the  Commerce  Dept., 
than  banks  will  often  lend  about  $4  for 
every  one  dollar  the  MESBIC  puts  up.  This 
means  that  each  dollar  the  private  MESBIC 
group  raises  can  mean  $15  In  loans  In  non- 
white  businesses.  In  this  year  of  tight  money 
and  tight  Federal  budgets,  that  kind  of  lev- 
erage effect  is  very  nice  to  see. 

So  far,  nearly  30  MESBICS  have  been 
formed  around  the  country,  four  of  them 
In  Massachusetts,  and  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  has  set  his  sights  on  100  by 
this  Jime  30. 

Using  16-for-one  leveraging,  the  achieve- 
ment of  even  this  limited  goal  would  make 
about  $226  mlUlon  available  eventually  to 
help  establish  minority-owned  businesses. 

When  the  program  began.  Sec.  Stans  was 
able  to  set  aside  $15  million  at  the  BSJ^  for 
loans  to  get  the  first  batch  of  100  MESBICS 
funded.  This  was  no  small  achievement,  by 
Va»  way.  since  at  the  time  S3.A.  loans  to  reg- 
ular SBICs  had  been  frosen  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  as  part  of  the  antl-lnflatlon  effort. 

Last  week,  however,  it  became  clear  that 
MESBICS  may  be  getting  even  more  money. 
This  cheery  development  steins  from  a  bill 
passed  by  Congress  Just  before  the  Ciirlstmas 
recess  at  the  behest  of  the  SBIC  Industry, 
which  wUl  bring  $70  million  in  S3.A.  loan 
funds  to  SBICs  of  aU  kinds  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 
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Th«  Budget  Bureau  Is  still  k<  eplng  its 
plans  for  tb«M  precious  funds  secret,  but  a 
Commerce  Department  source  told  !the  Olobe 
that  MESBIC8  will  be  getting  a  ■'sibnlflcanf 
sbare  of  the  pie.  [ 

Despite  Its  great  promise,  the  MHBBIC  pro- 
gram Is  not  without  faults.  I 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  one  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  a  private  group  pui  up  $160.- 
000  on  ItB  own.  This  makes  it  unUkely  that 
black  people  will  have  control  over  tery  many 
MESBICS.  I 

Sure  enough,  when  one  looks  a|  the  first 
list  of  theae  companies,  he  finds  Ithe  spon- 
aors  ar«  dominated  by  the  likes  Cf  PhlUps 
Petroleum,  International  Indus*lee.  and 
Prudential  Insurance.  There  are  4«ceptlons. 
Including  one  block-owned  B«ESB|C  here  In 
Boston,  but  they  likely  will  be  few  and  far 
between. 

The  Commerce  Department's  sto<  k  In  block 
eommunltlea  around  the  country  1 1  thus  not 
very  high,  but  It  could  rise  If  a  wa^  could  be 
found  to  place  black  buslneesmeii  In  oper- 
ating command  of  the  MESBIC's. 

Just  such  a  plan  surfaced  in  Boston  during 
Sec.  Stans'  visit  here  two  weeks  ago.  It  was 
drafted  In  rough  form  by  Samuel  Tyler  XU. 
the  urt>an  affairs  man  for  Associated  Indus 
tries  of  tiassachusetts. 

Tyler's    Idea    Is    designed    ult 
breathe  life  Into  one  of  the  Bos' 
community's   most   conspicuous 
date  In  the  ghetto  arena,  the  " 
Poundatlon. 

This  organlratlon  was  formed 
amount  of  publicity  nearly  two  j  years  ago 
to  help  form  black  business  locatty.  Its  an- 
nounced goal  was  to  raise  $3  mlUiOD,  but 
It  has  never  approached  that. 

At  last  count.  It  had  raised  lees  than 
•360.000.  not  all  of  which  had  Jeven  been 
lent.  Last  week,  one  local  bualn*sman  de- 
scribed the  foundation  as  "dead  o^  Its  feet. " 
What's  more,  it  Is  leaderless.  jit  has  no 
executive  director,  and  lu  chairman  up  until 
a  month  ago  was  Robert  Slaten,  who  has 
since  dropped  out  of  sight  aftei  resigning 
as  head  of  John  Hancock.  I 

Tyler's  Idea  envisages  a  foundation  with 
•a  million  and  a  board  of  trusteesjfor  general 
leadership  compoaed  of  "downtowii  "  financial 
and  corporate  executives.  I 

However,  his  idea  Is  to  add  ari  operating 
executive  committee  composed  of  black  busi- 
nessmen, overseeing  the  work  of  J  an  execu- 
tive director  who  would  have  to  l|e  comfort- 
able both  downtown  and  In  Roxbiiry. 

With  aid  from  the  S.B.A.  and  lical  groups 
like  Action  for  Boston  Community  Develop- 
ment, the  revived  foundation  wo^ild  operate 
five  MESBIC's.  each  capitalized  at  •600.000. 
in  the  following  fields — housing  development 
firms,  large  retail  establishments,  manufac- 
turing companies,  small  shops  tnd  service 
businesses,  and  construction  comf>anles. 

Remembering  the  leverage  effeot.  this  •1.5 
million  would  mean  more  than  $30  million 
for  local  minority-owned  businesses.  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  •500.000  available  as  an 
emergency  fund  to  help  existing!  companies 
get  through  rough  spots. 

Tyler's  excellent  idea  has  al^ady  been 
picked  up  by  other  members  vf  Boston's 
highly  motivated  "underground  (Jf  corporate 
urban  affairs  specialists.  However,  to  get  any- 
where It  wUl  need  support  at  ntuch  higher 
levels  of  the  city's  business  establishment. 

Whatever  hapi>ens.  the  bank  |  presidents, 
brokerage  house  partners,  and  C(X-porate  ex- 
ecutives had  better  move  soon  tjo  raise  the 
money  any  serious  effort  in  this  flf  Id  requires. 
As  things  stand  now,  their  reputation  in 
R-.xbury  could  hardly  be  more  timlshed. 


COUH.TUCK  CHtKr 
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BosTOM-Ana  Pxucs  Aasims 

or  IfDiOUTT  Am 

(By  Karl  Uarchand) 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stana 

spent  a  conference- filled  day  In  Boston  yes- 


terday, drumming  up  "opportunltlea"  In  bus- 
iness for  minority  group  members. 

Then  he  reported  that  he  already  had  been 
given  "commitments  which  assure  M  minor- 
ity business  opportunities  In  franchising, 
gasoline  service  stations,  automobile  dealer- 
ships and  menswear  stores  In  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area." 

The  commitments,  Stans  said,  came  from 
23  businesses  and  Industries  In  the  area. 

The  61-year-old  head  of  commerce  told 
reporters  that  this  was  J»ist  a  start  by  the 
Nixon  administration  In  lU  attempt  to  put 
minorities  into  the  mainstream  at  American 
economic  life. 

He  said  he  would  be  making  tripe  similar 
to  yesterday's  Boston  visit  "to  30  to  35  major 
cities  In  the  next  six  months." 

His  activity  here  began  Monday  night  when 
the  secretary  talked  with  about  50  persons 
from  government  agencies.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing he  discussed  minority  activity  with  about 
100  business  and  financial  leaders,  pyjllowlng 
a  noon  press  conference  he  met  with  about 
50  minority  leaders. 

His  busy  day  precluded  a  scheduled  walk- 
ing tour  of  Roxbury.  With  Stans  on  the  Bos- 
ton visit  were  Under  Secretary  Rocco  C.  81- 
clUano  and  Abraham  S.  Venable.  director  of 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise. 

Stans  Is  working  on  minority  opportunity 
through  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  En- 
terprise (OMBK) .  a  dlvUlon  at  the  Commerce 
Department  created  by  President  Nixon  last 
March. 

OMBE,  Stans  said,  faces  this  sltuaUon: 
While  minority  groups  make  up  15  per  cent 
of  the  population,  they  own  leas  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  businesses  and  only 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  assets 
of  business. 

OMBE.  according  to  Stans.  Is  operating  on 
the  premise  that  four  factors  will  lead  to 
successful  minority  business  enterprises: 

Realistic  opportunities;  adequate  capital; 
assistance  to  management  after  the  business 
is  begun,  and  a  quaUfiable  individual  to  run 
the  business. 

OMB2  Is  providing  the  first  three  Ingredi- 
ents, and  It  is  up  to  the  minority  communl- 
Oes  to  present  their  quaUfiable  individuals. 
Stans  said. 

A  goal  of  •SOI  million  In  federal  govern- 
ment loans,  grants  and  guarantees  has  been 
set  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  aid  minority 
business,  the  Secretary  sala. 

HE  ASKED  local  financial  and  corporate 
organizations  to  create  new  sources  of  ven- 
ture capital  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (8BA)  program.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  the  SBA  more  than  doubled  Its 
loans  to  minority  businessmen  In  1969  over 
1968. 

Under  the  plan  to  increase  opportunity 
for  minority  businessmen,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— as  a  consumer — expects  to  play  a 
big  role. 

"We  have  established  a  goal  of  tlOO  million 
In  fiscal  1971  In  federal  contracts  for  minor- 
ity buBlneasmen  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies used  by  the  government,"  Stans  said. 

Stans  said  that  a  successful  program  could 
help  "relieve  discontent"  among  the  mlnorl- 
Ues. 

"We  cannot  have  15  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can society  left  behind  by  the  mainstream," 
he  noted.  "It  Is  not  enough  that  they  have 
a  regular  job  and  a  regular  salary.  There 
must  be  opportunity  so  they  can  have  a 
chance  to  be  an  owner  ...  a  capitalist  .  .  . 
a  success  story." 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Mar.  9,  1970) 

9TANB  Tklls  Plams  To  Aid  MDiomrnxs 

(By  Richard  Curry) 

Several  developments  aimed  at  providing 
opportunities  and  expanding  sources  of  ven- 
ture capital  for  potential  minority  bxisiness- 
men  In  Dallas  were  revealed  here  Monday 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans. 

Dallas  Industrial,  «n^nci^i  and  minority 
community   leaders  meeting   In  an  all-day 


series  of  seaslons  with  Stans  and  other  fed- 
eral ol&eials  were  urged  to  utlllxe  to  the 
fullest  the  opportunities  presented  and  to  be 
prepcu'ed  to  apply  others  now  in  the  planning 
stage. 

Stans  also  announced  that  the  Dallas  Ne- 
gro Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  desig- 
nated as  his  department's  first  associate  of- 
fice. This  means  that  the  Dallas  chamber 
will,  in  effect,  act  as  a  field  office  In  provid- 
ing information  to  minority  groups. 

Stans  spoke  briefly  early  Monday  at  the 
first  meeting  of  a  new  organization  called  the 
Dallas  Alliance  for  Minority  Enterprise,  com- 
prised of  businesses,  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations Interested  In  promoting  minority 
enterprise. 

While  In  Dallas  Stans  announced  these 
developments : 

23  buslnessee  and  Industries  here  have 
made  commitments  which  assure  69  minority 
business  opportunities  in  the  Dallas  area, 
ranging  from  automobile  dealerships  through 
a  wide  variety  of  franchisee. 

Pour  groups  of  Dallas  business  and  com- 
munity leaders  have  organized  Minority  En- 
terprise Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies. These  are  University  Computing  Co.. 
Bonanza  International.  Daniel  Investment 
Co.  and  the  Business  School  of  SMU. 

Appointment  of  C.  Cannon  Stiles,  deputy 
director  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
field  office  in  Dallas,  to  offer  assistance  and 
advice  to  potential  businessmen  in  contact- 
ing corporations,  financial  Institutions  and 
government  agencies. 

"We  must  make  it  possible  for  any  Indi- 
vidual to  have  his  own  btisinesa  if  he  wants 
it."  Stans  told  a  press  conference.  "That  kind 
of  opporturaty  must  be  available  to  every- 
one regardless  of  background  or  ethnic 
origin." 

Stans  characterized  the  economy  as  being 
In  a  "controlled  slowdown."  He  said  he  ex- 
pects there  wiU  be  evidence  of  a  slow-down 
in  the  rate  of  inflation  within  the  next  few 
months. 

[Prom  the  DaUas  Morning  News. 
Mar.  10,  1970] 

MZNOKITT  PaOGXAJCa  LiaUNCHED 

(By  Al  Altwegg) 

"No  city  we  have  been  in  Is  as  far  advanced 
in  its  concepts  of  decking  with  the  problem 
(of  helping  develop  more  minority  business 
enterprise )  as  is  Dallas." 

With  that  statement.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  Stans  kicked  off  the  first  mi- 
nority business  workshop  held  on  the  SMU 
campus  Monday  as  the  first  project  of  the 
new  organization  called  DAME,  the  Dallas 
Alliance  for  Minority  Enterprise. 

During  his  day-long  visit  to  DcJlas  to  pro- 
mote the  government's  minority  enterprise 
programs.  Secretary  Stans  also  made  around 
half-doeen  announcements: 

1.  Twenty-three  firms  and  Industries  have 
made  specific  commitments  offering  60  mi- 
nority business  opportunities  In  the  Dallas 
area  most  of  them  franchlsed  operations 
ranging  from  auto  dealerships  to  food  shops. 

2.  Pour  groups  have  already  taken  steps  to 
organize  the  new  risk-capital  firms  called 
MESBICs  (Minority  Enterprise  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies) .  One,  formed  by 
Sam  Wyly's  University  Computing  Company. 
Is  already  In  business  and  has  committed  its 
first  loan,  it  was  announced  Monday  (Hilary 
Sandoval  Jr..  highest  ranking  Mexican- 
American  In  the  govwnment  and  head  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  accompanies 
Stans  on  his  Dallas  visit.) 

3.  A  Dallas  area  procurement  conference 
Is  going  to  be  held  here  In  May  to  let  minor- 
ity businessmen  know  what  they  can  sell  to 
various  government  agencies  and  how  to  go 
about  doing  it. 

4.  C.  Cannon  Stiles,  deputy  director  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  field  office  in 
Dallas,  baa  been  appointed  q>«clflcally  to  give 
assistance  and  advice  in  that  office  to  minor- 
ity entrepreneurs  seeking  help. 
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5.  The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
joined  In  funding  Venture  Advisors  Inc.  of 
Dallas,  an  organization  founded  by  Wyly  and 
dedicated  to  giving  advisory  help  to  small 
Dallas  businesses  run  by  black  or  Mexican- 
American  enterprisers. 

6.  The  Dallas  Negro  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  offices  at  2834  Forest  Ave.  and  headed 
by  Dallas  black  businessman  Joe  W.  Klrven, 
has  been  designated  as  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  first  "associate  office"  to  make  It 
easier  for  minority  groups  to  get  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  (OMBE).  the 
Commerce  arm  promoting  minority  entw- 
prise  for  the  Nixon  administration. 

Speaking  at  the  Dame  workshop  at  SMU 
Monday  morning — a  similar  presentation  was 
made  to  Dallas  white  businessmen  Monday 
afternoon — Stans  pointed  out  that  the 
members  of  many  minority  groups  In  the 
United  States — not  just  black,  but  the  Mex- 
ican-Americans In  Texas  and  California,  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
the  Indians,  the  Eskimos,  and  some  even 
smaller  minorities — are  far  behind  in  the 
race. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  see  that  they  have  at 
least  an  equal  chance  at  the  starting  line," 
Stans  said. 

He  stressed  that  the  minorities  constitute 
about  IS  per  cent  of  the  UJ3.  peculation  but 
own  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  business  en- 
terprises and  control  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  business  assets. 

Speaking  of  the  OMBE  program.  Stans 
said: 

"This  is  not  a  welfare  program.  It's  an 
opportunity  program,  to  offer  the  mlncHlty 
members  the  same  opportunities  that  whites 
have,  the  opportunity  to  succeed  or  fall." 

Stans  reminded  his  listeners  that  after  two 
years.  50  per  cent  of  white  enterprises  are  no 
longer  around,  having  been  bought  out  or 
given  up  or  having  gone  bankrupt. 

"We  have  to  recognize  that  there  will  be 
failures.  But  we  can't  Just  hand  out  money  to 
everyone.  We  have  to  see  that  any  individual 
has  ikn  equality  of  opportunity." 

Addressing  himself  to  the  reasons  why  such 
a  program  should  be  undertaken  and  pro- 
moted. Stans  noted  three  In  particular: 

1.  The  social  reason:  "It's  just  right,  fair, 
equitable.  It's  the  thing  to  do,  to  see  that 
those  people  who  have  been  left  behind 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  catch  up." 

3.  The  economic  reason:  "As  long  as  only 
85  per  cent  of  our  people  have  opportunity, 
we  will  never  develop  the  full  potential  of 
this  nation's  economy.  Just  the  security  of  a 
job  and  a  weekly  paycheck  is  not  enough. 
These  people  must  have  a  chance  to  be 
owners." 

3.  "And  another  reason  is  the  self-interest 
of  the  business  community,  of  the  entire  so- 
ciety, which  dictates  this  should  be  done.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  preserve  our  economic  sys- 
tem unless  we  have  understanding  of  it  by 
all  of  the  f>eople.  We  must  bring  the  16  per 
cent  in  the  minorities  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  system,  to  have  fuU  confidence  in  the 
system,  and  that  they  cannot  reach  untU  they 
are  owners." 

Stana  concluded  In  ringing  tone.  "We're 
trying  to  prove  to  everyone  in  this  country 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  American 
dream,  and  that  it's  available  to  them  as  well 
as  to  anyone  else." 

(Ptom   the   Los   Angeles    Herald-Examiner. 

Peb.  17.  1970) 

MnroBirr  BuoDRSa  Am  Srr 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans 
has  announced  110  minority  btisiness  oppor- 
tunities are  available  in  Loe  Angeles  through 
the  Offloe  Qt  lUnoclty  Buslnen  Enterprise 
(OMBE). 

H«glTinlng  two  days  of  meetings  with  com- 
munis tuA  busliMM  leaden  here,  Stans  nvet 


with  newsmen  at  the  downtown  Hilton  Hotel 
yesterday  to  outline  the  OMBE  program'a 
local  operation. 

"At  least  200  franchising  companies  have 
guaranteed  us  5000  opportunities  across  the 
country,"  Stans  said,  "and  we  have  110  firm 
oommltmenta  right  hwe  in  Metrt^Mlitan  Los 
Angeles." 

Created  by  President  Nixon  In  March.  1969. 
OMBE  has  designed  a  four-point  formula  for 
minority  business  success. 

"We've  seen  it  takes  a  lot  more  than 
money."  Stans  said.  "It  takes  first,  a  quaUfi- 
able individual;  second,  a  realistic  oppor- 
tunity; third,  adequate  sums  of  money,  and 
fourth,  technical  and  managerial  assistance." 

OMBE  wUl  look  to  the  local  communities 
to  screen  individuals  who  might  be  quaUfi- 
able (trainable)  and  refer  them  to  the  pro- 
gram, he  said. 

"Then  government  programs  wUl  work 
with  the  community,  local  businesses  and  the 
individual."  he  explained,  "and  we  figure  our 
success  should  match  the  national  average  of 
50  per  cent  for  new  bxislneeses." 

Approximately  half,  he  said,  would  either 
faU.  sell  out  or  merge  with  other  businesses 
within  the  first  two  years. 

Varlotis  government  and  private  funds  wlU 
provide  the  "seed"  ntoney  to  get  started. 
Stans  said,  and  the  balance  wUl  be  borrowed 
from  banks  with  90  per  cent  SmaU  Business 
Administration  insurance. 

Mexican-Americans  and  other  minorities 
wiU  be  served  by  the  program,  as  weU  as 
blacks,  Stans  said. 

[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times.  Peb.  17.  1970) 

Stans  Discloses  MiMoarnxs  BtrsDnss  ^um — 

Repokts  28  PiBMs  Otfeb  Aid 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans 
brought  word  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
"minority  enterprise"  program  here  Monday 
with  announcement  of  110  business  oppor- 
tunities for  local  residents. 

Stans  told  a  press  conference  at  the  Statler 
that  the  offer  of  chances  for  members  of 
nUnoritiee  to  get  started  In  business  had 
come  from  28  firms.  Including  franchise  op- 
erations and  oil  and  auto  companies. 

The  commerce  secretary  explained  that 
what  was  "black  capitalism,"  one  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign  promises,  had  been  ex- 
panded to  include  aU  minorities  under  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise. 

Stans  came  here  for  a  two-day  aeries  of 
meetings  and  seminars  with  business  repre- 
sentatives of  the  black,  brown  and  white 
communities.  He  will  meet  today  at  the 
Western  White  House  with  more  than  50 
newspaper  editors,  then  with  the  heads  of 
local  federal  offices  to  explain  the  program. 

His  hope  Is  to  unite  the  resources  of  the 
federal  government  with  representativee  of 
the  minority  conununity  and  local  business 
to  find  eligible  persons,  provide  business  op- 
porttinltles.  training — if  necessary — and 
funding  to  start  new  businesses. 

Stans  said  financing  wlU  be  provided,  in 
part,  by  local  organizations  called  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies. 

So  far  there  are  four  such  groups  here. 
They  are  Pluor  Corp..  International  Indus- 
tries, Freedom  Diversified  Investment  Co., 
and  San  Fernando  Investment  Co. 

Each  of  the  organizations  puts  up  money 
which  Is  matched  two  to  one  by  the  federal 
government.  This  bmxd.  is  used  in  turn  to 
provide  seed  money  for  the  new  business  and 
then  money  Is  borrowed  from  banks. 

Thus,  Stans  said,  the  $300,000  offered 
without  profit  by  Pluor  becomes  •600.000 
when  matched,  then  baUoons  into  about  93 
mlUlon  after  bank  loans. 

According  to  the  commerce  secretary,  there 
are  50  such  groups  nationwide.  He  expects 
100  MESBICa  by  June  1  with  a  total  at 
•300  milUon  to  generate  buslneas  among 
minorities. 


[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Apr.  14,  1970) 

MxNoarrr  Business  Aid  Peaiskd 

By  David  C.  SnUth 

Detroit  has  advanced  faster  than  any 
other  VS.  city  in  developing  minority 
business,  Secretary  of  Commerce  kfaurtce  H. 
Stans  said  here  Monday. 

Stans  was  in  Detroit  for  a  day  long  confer- 
ence with  black  and  white  business  lead- 
ers detaUing  federal  programs  for  promoting 
black  businesses. 

He  also  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit  and  the  Society 
of  Manufactiiring  Engineers  (SME).  The 
SME  is  conducting  a  week-long  technical 
conference  and  tool  show  at  Cobo  Hall. 

Stans  departed  from  the  main  thrtist  of 
his  Detroit  appearances  to  rap  the  Team- 
sters strike.  He  said  the  walkout  is  "con- 
tradictory to  the  administration's  program 
to  hold  down  on  Inflation." 

While  deploring  the  Teamster  action. 
Stans  said,  he  dldnt  feel  the  administra- 
tion should  "get  In  any  further"  than  It  has 
at  this  point. 

Stans  said  that  Detroit's  emphasis  on  de- 
veloping minority  business  opportunities 
undoubtedly  was  spurred  by  the  1967  riot 
and  subsequent  formation  of  leadership  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Inner  City  Business 
Improvement  Porum  and  New  Detroit  Inc. 

(From  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  11,  1970] 

Stans  Teixs   of  Pkocrxss  op  MiNoarrT 
Businesses 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
who  Is  touring  the  nation  to  promote  a  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  "minority"  business  enter- 
prises, said  Detroit  appears  to  be  "further 
advanced"  in  this  type  of  activity  than  any 
of  10  major  cities  he  has  visited. 

Stans  met  here  yesterday  with  several 
groups  of  leading  white  and  black  business 
executives.  James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of 
General  Motors  Corp..  presided  over  one  of 
the  programs,  held  at  the  Engineering 
Society  of  Detroit. 

Stans  told  of  recent  steps  which  have  been 
taken  by  private  business  and  the  govern- 
ment to  aid  business  ventures  started  by 
members  of  minority  groups  who  have  been 
"left  behind"  by  the  rest  of  the  economy.  He 
said  these  people  include  not  only  blacks, 
but  also  Indians.  Spanish  speaking  Ameri- 
cans and  Eskimos. 

Stans  particularly  discussed  a  program, 
started  by  the  Commerce  Department  last 
November,  to  establish  what  are  called 
Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Companies,  or  MESBIC's. 

Under  the  program,  an  eetabllahed  busi- 
ness or  other  organization  can  form  a  MES- 
BIC  as  a  subsidiary  company,  contributing 
at  least  tl50,000  in  initial  capital.  This  start- 
ing capital  is  matched  on  a  two-for-one 
basis  by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
thereby  tripling  the  capital  base. 

In  addition  the  SBA  will  guarantee  up  to 
90  percent  of  additional  financing  in  the 
form  of  bank  loans.  The  effect  of  this,  Stans 
said,  is  to  make  available  •IS  in  operating 
funds  for  every  •!  originally  Invested. 

NatlonaUy.  Stans  said.  82  MESBIC's  al- 
ready have  been  formed,  and  he  predicted 
that  a  goal  of  100  by  the  end  of  the  govern- 
ment's current  fiscal  year  on  June  30  will  be 
easily  reached. 

Michigan  has  four  MESBIC'S  thus  far,  the 
largest  being  one  previously  announced  by 
General  Motors  Corp.  OM's  contribution  to 
get  the  project  started  was  %\  miUion.  The 
SBA  WlU  add  another  ^3  mllUon.  and  bank 
loans  are  expected  to  increase  the  total  to 
•15  million. 

Other  MESBIC's  In  the  state  were  started 
by  Urban  Design  Developmuit  Ocrp^  41* 
Bralnard.  Detroit;  Michigan  PraaehlM  8y^ 
tems  Inc.,  16000  West  Nine  Mile.  Soutlifleld: 
and  Garrard  &  Co.,  Saginaw. 
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The  MESBICs  will  seek  qualified  persons  In 
minority  groups  who  need  both  flnabclal  and 
technical  asslatance  and  lend  them  the  mon- 
ey and  the  management  counseling  needed  to 
go  Into  business.  These  enterprties  wont 
necessarily  be  In  the  same  field  as  ^he  spon- 
soring company.  I 

Thus.  MESBIC  firms  sponsored  br  General 
Motors  won't  necessarily  be  conneited  wltH 
the  automotive  Industry.  1 

Roche  said  several  MESBIC  proppsals  had 
been  made  to  General  Motors  and  "now 
that  we're  In  operation  we  are  going  to  give 
It  everything  we've  got."  (The  charter  for 
OM's  operation  was  presented  to  feoche  by 
Slans  at  yesterday's  meeting.)  I 

Roche  said  General  Motors  actually  Is  en- 
couraging minority  enterprise  in  okher  ways 
besides  the  MESBIC  program.  I 

"We  have  been  attempting  to  work  with 
minority  interests  who  have  the  |  technical 
skills  and  the  possibilities  of  becoAilng  sup- 
pUers. "  Roche  said.  This  represented  "pref- 
erential treatment"  for  the  minority  busi- 
nessmen. Roche  said,  but  he  polntefl  out  that 
once  they  get  the  inlUal  opportunity  to  do 
business  with  OM  "they  have  to  have  the 
ability  to  be  competitive  in  price  tnd  qual- 
ity, and  anyone  who  goes  into  biisiness  to- 
day has  to  recognize  that." 

Roche  also  said:  "We  have  instructed  all 
of  our  people  in  a  written  policy  Statement 
to  look  for  products  and  services  Ifrom  mi- 
nority enterprises)  that  can  be  u4ed  In  our 
plants." 

Stans  said  that  In  addition  td  the  four 
MESBICs  which  have  been  formed  In  Mich- 
igan, these  steps  have  been  take^  to  help 
minority  enterprises  here : 

Thirty-five  companies  with  fhinchlslng 
operations  "have  made  commitments  which 
assure  a  mlnlmtun  of  83  minority  business 
enterprises  In  the  Detroit  area. " 

A  program  to  provide  management 
slstance  to  firms  requiring  It  has  l^n  estab- 
lished by  the  Commerce  Department  In  co- 
operation with  a  black  organization,  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Business  Association. 

A  specialist  from  the  Conuner^e  Depart- 
ment. George  R.  Campbell,  has  beefi  assigned 
full  time  to  aid  minority  businessmen.  His 
offlce  will  be  in  the  Federal  Build  ng  in  De- 
troit. 

A  "procurement  conference"  wl  11  be  held 
In  Detroit  In  October,  on  a  date  ye ;  to  •■  e  an- 
nounced, to  explain  how  minority  <  ontractors 
and  suppliers  can  do  business  wit  i  the  gov- 
ernment. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  b 

Chronicle.   Apr.   5.    1970 

MiNOKirtKS   Winning   Fic  vt 

(By  Lindsay  Arthur) 

A  snowstorm  of  paper  work  eigulfs  the 
Administration's  efforts  to  find  aiid  help  fi- 
nance potential  entrepreneurs  among  the 
minorities. 

Actual  new  businesses  are  hard  to  locate. 

Maurice  H.  Stans.  a  Callfornian  »-ho  Is  sec- 
retary of  commerce,  Is  the  sparkplug  for  the 
effort  to  bring  America's  blacks.  Ijrowns  and 
jellowB  Into  the  economic  mainstream,  raise 
their  living  standards  and  widen  the  doors 
of  opportunity. 

More  than  six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  be 
came  to  San  Prandsco — one  of  kiany  trips 
to  major  dtles — to  sell  a  three-i>ai't  program 
of  capital  development,  construction  awards 
and  procurement  contracts.  \ 

The  Interviewing  was  assigned  to  the 
Commerce  Department's  San  Praniclsco  oflloe. 

Philip  Crelghton,  regional  ma|kager,  says 
300  persons  have  been  screened. 

"We  are  the  catalysts,"  be  says.  {"We  inter- 
view and  refer  tbeee  people  to  <^tber  agen' 
des.  organ  laatlons  and  btislneaaes. 

One  U  the  San  Francisco  C^iamber  of 
Oommeroe. 


David  A.  Marcelle,  assistant  manager,  says 
his  offlce  functicms  as  a  clearing  house, 
matching  opportunities  and  talent. 


aSFOSX   VISIT 

The  chamber's  effort  predates  Stans'  visit. 
"We  try  to  persuade  businessmen  to  grab 
a  hold."  says  Marcelle. 

"The  federal  government's  direct  endorse- 
ment gave  the  program  a  priority,  a  national 
label  that  makes  easier  the  Job  of  winning 
local  commitments. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  a 
second  point  of  referal.  Asked  for  tangible 
results,  Donald  McLarnan,  regional  admin- 
istrator, cites  these: 

A  minority-owned  company  here  has  Just 
received  •636.000  contract  to  manufacture 
export  packaging. 

A  black  proprietorship  won  a  •684,000 
award  to  make  leather  mall  bags. 

A  similar  firm  was  awarded  a  •296,000  con- 
tract to  build  metal  hand  trucks  for  the  Post 
Offlce. 

"These  supply  awards  ordinarily  go  to 
large  concerns,"  says  McLaman.  "We  went 
after  them  for  the  minority  people." 

Stans  places  great  faith  on  the  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany as  a  way  of  lifting  social  and  economic 
levels. 

There  are  a  half  docen  in  formation  but 
not  one  "Mesbic"  has  been  licensed  In  the 
six  weeks. 

A  third  point  is  PACT  (Plan  for  Action  for 
Challenging  Times.) 

Mrs.  Del  Behrend,  small  business  coun- 
selor. Is  on  leave  from  Bank  of  America  as 
PACT'S  director  of  business  and  economic 
development. 

Asked  the  effect  of  Stan's  visit,  she  says: 

"As  go-between  for  the  business  and  the 

minority      communities      we      have      been 

swamped.   We   have   bad   twice   the   normal 

number  of  inquiries." 

si    MnXION 

This  six-year-old  business  development 
organization  since  last  Augxist  has  "pack- 
siged"  •!  million  in  loan  applications  and  Is 
working  on  a  similar  volume. 

A  high  priority  has  to  be  given  now  to 
keeping  afloat  the  minority  businesses  al- 
ready started. 

"nght  money,  she  explains,  has  created 
cash  problems  for  all  business — white,  black 
and  yellow. 

"But  the  Stans  visit  did  help,"  she  adds. 
"The  troops  got  the  message  In  the  govern- 
ment agencies." 

PAFn    PftOJKT 

Critics  call  the  minority  ownership  Idea  a 
"paper  project." 

"The  paper  work  Is  fantastic."  says  one 
Insider.  "As  the  word  spreads  there  will  be 
more  people  competing  for  available  funds 
and  more  red  tape." 

But  there  is  little  discouragement.  John 
Dukes,  executive  director  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council,  says  he  hears  few  com- 
plaints about  the  lack  of  "visible  progress." 


INTERNA'nONAL  TRADE 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Puce)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  been  in  favor  of  free  interna- 
tional trade.  But  in  trade,  as  in  life,  im- 
bridled  freedom  often  creates  more  prob- 
lems than  it  solves. 

In  the  past  decade,  this  Nation  has 
witnessed  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  in- 
flow of  certain  foreign  goods  and  prod- 
ucts. Up  to  a  point,  these  imports  have 


enhanced  our  standard  of  living.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  have  reached 
such  levels  in  certain  classifications  that 
they  have  burdened  rather  than  bene- 
fited our  economy. 

Imported  textiles  and  footwear  are  two 
areas  wliich  are  of  i>articular  concern  to 
me.  In  recent  years,  these  inexpens'.vely 
produced  imoorts  have  become  a  gl'at  on 
domestic  markets.  As  a  result,  American 
textile  and  footwear  industries  are  at- 
tempting to  compete  under  extremely 
adverse  competitive  conditions.  Foreign 
manufacturers  typically  have  signifi- 
cantly lower  production,  labor,  and  mar- 
keting costs  than  do  American  manufac- 
turers. In  addition,  importers  can  stag- 
ger their  imports  by  volume  and  by  time 
period,  thereby  greatly  disrupting  Amer- 
ican markets  and  making  it  Impossible 
for  domestic  businessmen  to  produce  and 
market  their  own  products  on  an  orderly 
basis. 

Beset  with  increasing  pressures  from 
foreign  textile  and  footwear  importers, 
some  manufacturers  have  been  forced  to 
go  out  of  business.  This  has  added  to  ris- 
ing unemployment  rates,  cut  back  domes- 
tic Job  markets,  and  lowered  Federal  tax 
revenues.  While  these  effects  are  meas- 
ured in  purely  economic  terms,  the  real 
tragedies  lie  in  the  human  misery  created 
when  a  father  or  a  husband  finds  him- 
self displaced  by  the  effects  of  unfair 
foreign  competition,  and  as  a  result  Is 
imable  to  meet  his  personal  and  family 
obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  businessmen 
should  simply  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
using  their  lower  production,  wage,  and 
marketing  cost  advantages  as  a  bludgeon 
to  add  to  the  internal  economic  problems 
this  country  is  already  facing. 

Ideally,  this  situation  should  be 
resolved  through  multinational  trade 
agreements.  Unfortunately,  the  lure  of 
making  a  quick  and  easy  profit  at  the 
expense  of  American  merchants  and 
workers  has  blinded  certain  foreign  na- 
tions to  the  realities  of  international 
commerce. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  I  am  today  joining  other 
concerned  Members  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in 
textile  articles,  articles  of  leather  foot- 
wear, and  to  ease  the  economic  import  on 
domestic  markets.  Hopefully,  this  pro- 
posal will  help  set  the  stage  for  the  con- 
sumation  of  appropriate  multinational 
trade  agreements.  However,  if  the  execu- 
tive branch  fails  to  promptly  arrive  at  a 
set  of  international  agreements  rea- 
sonably designed  to  permit  appropriate 
levels  of  imports  to  enter  this  country  on 
a  scheduled  quota  basis  that  will  not 
disrupt  domestic  markets  and  wiU  not 
harm  our  U.S.  businessmen  and  workers, 
then  I  submit  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  take  strong  decisive  remedial 
action. 

PROBLEMS  OP  FAMTTiTES  OF  MISS- 
ING AND  CAPTURED  SERVICE- 
MEN MUST  BE  SOLVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
the  current  controversy  over  the  Cam- 
bodian extension  of  the  continuing  con- 
flict in  Indochina  all  too  little  mention 
seems  given  to  U.S.  servicemen  listed  as 
missing  in  action  or  captured  in  South- 
east Asia. 

It  was  March  1964,  when  the  first  U.S. 
Army  adviser  was  captured  by  the  Viet- 
cong.  Today,  6  years,  2  months,  and  328,- 
119  total  U.S.  casualties  later,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  tells  me  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  servicemen  missing  in  action 
or  captured  in  Southeast  Asia  stands  at 
1,579. 

The  Depsu-tment  of  Defense  also  tells 
me  22  of  these  1,579  men  have  been  so 
listed  for  more  than  5  years.  It  tells  me 
that,  because  of  the  viciously  sadistic  at- 
titude of  the  Communist  enemy,  it  has 
actual  knowledge  of  the  capture  of  only 
450  of  these  men,  and,  worse,  that  the 
enemy  has  openly  acknowledged  captur- 
ing only  around  450. 

If  this  is  a  dramatic  indictment  of  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Communists,  it  is,  at 
once,  dramatic  suggestion  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Americans  they  have  captured. 
But  it  is  also  poignant  indication  of  the 
anguish  of  the  families  of  these  same 
men  missing  or  captured. 

Even  as  the  Commimist  enemy  con- 
tinues to  choose  to  flagrantly  violate  the 
most  basic  human  rights  of  these  men 
whom  it  holds  captive  by  pointly  refus- 
ing to  adhere  to  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  which  the  enemy  is  a  signatory,  so, 
too,  does  that  enemy  continue  to  choose 
to  flagrantly  violate  the  most  basic  hu- 
man right  of  their  families  here  at  home : 
the  very  right  to  know  whether  their 
men  are  dead  or  alive. 

Some  of  these  men  have  children 
whom  they  have  never  seen.  The  chil- 
dren of  others  have  been  com(>elled  to 
endure  the  formative  years  of  their  lives 
without  remembering  their  fathers' 
voices  or  their  faces. 

Even  as  some  of  these  children  have 
moved  from  preschool  to  school  age,  oth- 
ers have  moved  from  high  school  to  col- 
lege age.  Like  their  mothers,  all  of  these 
children  carry  a  burden  of  which  no  one 
can  truly  relieve  them;  it  is  much  too 
deep,  too  intimate.  To  these  children,  it 
is  even  innate. 

We  must,  however,  do  whatever  we  can 
to  lessen  their  hardship  in  at  least 
through  obvious  areas:  education,  hous- 
ing, and  related  family  business  affairs. 
It  is  toward  this  end  that,  today,  I  am 
introducing  two  bills. 

llie  first  bill  would  accomplish  two 
things:  It  would  extend  to  children  of 
men  listed  as  missing  in  action  or  cap- 
tured in  Southeast  Asia  the  same  educa- 
tional benefits  to  which  orphans  of  wcu* 
veterans  are  now  entitled;  and  it  would 
extend  to  the  wives  of  these  men  the 
right  to  a  Government-guaranteed  loan 
to  which  widows  of  men  killed  in  service 
and  of  men  who  die  of  service-connected 
disabilities  are  now  entitled. 

The  second  bill  would  extend  powers 
of  attorneys  which,  otherwise,  might 
have  been  terminated,  in  order  to  permit 
the  wives  or  parents  of  these  men  to  do 
things  in  the  servicemen's  behalf  which, 
by  powers  of  attorney,  these  men  had 
granted  them  to  do. 


Many  of  these  men  signed  powers  of 
attorney  which  authorized  their  wives 
to  take  such  actions  necessary  to  man- 
age real  and  personal  family  property 
and  conduct  such  business  affairs  as  may 
be  required  in  their  absence. 

Many  of  these  Instnmients,  however, 
contained  expiration  dates  which  have 
expired  during  the  period  in  which  these 
men  have  become  listed  as  missing  or 
prisoners  of  war. 

Consequently,  their  wives  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  loans,  sell  houses,  or 
conduct  routine,  but  vital,  family  busi- 
ness transactions  in  their  war-cast  roles 
as  both  mother  and  head  of  family. 
Other  wives  will  suffer  this  same  totally 
unfair  fate  when  their  terms  of  powers 
of  attorney  expire. 

This,  quite  obviously,  is  an  inequity 
which  begs  loudly  for  the  remedy  which 
this  bill  would  provide;  this  remedy 
which  the  Congress  must  hasten  to  pro- 
vide to  these  people  who,  already,  suffer 
more  than  their  share  of  the  awful  hard- 
ship of  this  long-drawn  out  and  con- 
troversial conflict. 

I  am  introducing  these  bills  in  this 
body  because  I  consider  them  instru- 
ments of  utmost  urgency  toward  the  es- 
sential goal  of  giving  relief  to  the  prob- 
lems suffered  by  these  iimocent  victims 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  because  it  is  imperative  that  this 
effort  be  coordinated  and  expedited  via 
the  combined  full  force  and  impact  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE    TO    HON.    EUGENE    B. 
CROWE,    FORMER    MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil'ton)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  to  announce  to  the  Members 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Eugene  B. 
Crowe,  who  served  in  the  House  in  the 
72d  and  four  succeeding  Congresses. 

Mr.  Crowe  came  from  the  heart  of 
America  and  he  believed  deeply  in  its 
values:  Integrity,  industry,  and  concern 
for  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  a  politician  in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  word.  He  had  a  profound  appre- 
ciation and  respect  for  the  democratic 
process.  He  understood  it,  used  it,  and 
enhanced  it. 

He  served  as  Indiana's  Ninth  District 
Representative  during  10  momentous 
years  in  this  Nation's  history,  and  he 
played  a  part  in  this  country's  desperate 
climb  from  the  depths  of  depression  to 
economic  health.  The  impressions  of 
those  years  never  left  him,  and  he  never 
lost  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
p>eople. 

He  was  honored  in  many  ways  during 
his  lifetime,  but  no  accolade  could  sum 
up  the  daily  contributions  he  made  to 
his  community,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

I  shall  never  forget  how,  at  the  age  of 
90,  he  was  still  pushing  and  cajoling  and 
persuading  others  to  support  his  fa- 
vorite community  projects:  A  new  high- 
way, better  health  facilities,  or  more 
water  conservation  and  control  projects. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  life  of  Eugene  B. 


Crowe.  I  am  often  asked  in  my  trips 
around  the  Ninth  District  of  Indiana, 
"How  can  I  help  my  community  or  my 
State?"  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  an- 
swer than,  "Be  like  Eugene  B.  Crowe." 

I  know  the  Members  join  with  me  in 
offering  condolences  to  Mr.  Crowe's  fam- 
ily and  friends. 


INTRODUCING  A  BILL  TO  DEAL 
WITH  INCREASINGLY  CRITICAL 
PROBLEMS  OF  UNRESTRICTED 
ELECTTRONIC  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  startling 
new  increases  in  the  importation  of  elec- 
tronic products  are  threatening  the  jobs 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
throughout  the  United  States.  Imports 
have  reached  genuinely  alarming  levels — 
levels  unprecedented  in  this  country's 
history.  Each  time  importation  inches 
upward,  employment  in  the  domestic 
electronics  industry  moves  commensu- 
rately  downward.  An  ample  supply  of 
cheap  labor  gives  foreign  manufactur- 
ers a  staggering  advantage  over  domestic 
ones,  allowing  them  to  take  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  U.S.  market  each 
year. 

Working  men  and  women  across  the 
country — just  one  examine  is  the  mem- 
bership of  Local  1500  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the 
union  at  General  Instrument  Corp.s 
Sickles  Division  in  Chicopee,  Mass. — are 
losing  their  jobs  because  of  this  tide  of 
imported  electronic  products. 

They  face  a  dual  threat :  The  dramatic 
rise  in  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
facturer's products,  and  an  equally  dra- 
matic rise  in  the  number  of  domestic 
manufacturers  relocating  abroad. 

I  and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Silvio  O.  Cokti,  are  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  limit  elec- 
tronic imports. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill — 
supported  by  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Hectrical  Workers,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists— is  not  just  another  piece  of  short- 
sighted protectionist  legislation. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  provides  for 
the  orderly  growth  of  electronic  imports 
within  a  framework  of  fair  competition. 

It  would  allow  domestic  and  foreign 
suppliers  to  compete  for  the  consumer's 
dollar  in  a  way  that  is  eminently  just 
to  both. 

The  bill  differs  in  two  ways  from  leg- 
islati(Mi  Mr.  Conte  and  I  have  introduced 
in  the  past.  First,  it  upnlates  the  years 
cited  in  the  enacting  clauses  of  the  ear- 
lier bills.  Second,  and  far  more  signifi- 
cantly, it  strikes  a  provision  that  would 
provide  special  preferences  to  foreign 
supply  nations  that  encourage  U.S.  in- 
vestment. These  are  precisely  the  na- 
tions that  are  luring  away  domestic  elec- 
tronic operations,  jec^MirdiEing  worker* 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Plainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  bene- 
fits to  this  coimtry  as  well  as  to  the  im- 
porting countries  in  the  development  and 
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growth  of  foreign  trade.  To  achfcve  auch 
benefits  certain  domestic  problems  can 
be  tolerated.  What  has  happened  in  the 
electronics  field,  however,  is  that  the 
growth  of  Imports  has  been  so  eubstan- 
tial  as  to  severely  dislocate  the  domestic 
industry,  putting  many  workers  out  of 
Jobs  and  virtually  eliminating  domestic 
production  of  such  basic  consunier  items 
as  radios  and  black-and-w^ite  TV 
receivers.  What  makes  this  unctmtrolled 
situation  particularly  undesirable  is  that 
the  price  advantage  of  the  imported 
products  largely  rests  upon  the  jow  labor 
costs  Involved  in  the  foreign  production. 

Most  of  the  electronic  consxmier  prod- 
ucts are  finding  expanding  domestic  mar- 
kets. There  is  certainly  room  f(jr  an  or- 
derly growth  in  imports  that  will  not 
continue  the  serious  adverse  domestic 
Impact  of  the  recent  past.  Thla  bUl  win 
provide  a  framework  for  such  an  orderly 
growth  of  Imports.  American  manufac- 
turers who  want  to  continue  rtianufac- 
turing  electronic  consumer  gooqs  in  this 
country  deserve  such  a  bill.  American 
workers  whose  livelihood  is  at  sikke  need 
such  a  bill.  Most  of  all,  this  country  needs 
such  a  biD  to  avoid  further  aggravation 
of  an  alr^dy  serious  problem.  I 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides' that  the 
total  quantity  and  value  of  any  consumer 
electronic  product  and  accessories  of 
foreign  manufacture  that  mat  be  Im- 
ported— or  released  from  storage — for 
domestic  consumption  in  any  calendar 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  quantity  or 
value  in  which  that  product  iwas  Im- 
ported— or  released  from  storage — for 
domestic  consumption  in  1966.  tThe  pro- 
viso specifies  that  if  the  domestic  con- 
simiption  of  an  article  increases — or  de- 
creases— more  than  5  percent  from  the 
1966  level,  then  the  ceiling  on  imports  of 
that  article  will  be  adjusted  in  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  change  in, domestic 
consumption. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  parallels  section  1 
with  respect  to  electronic  components  of 
foreign  manufacture  of  the  typts  used  tn 
the  manufacture  of  consumer  tlectronlc 
products.  The  base  period  here  Is  the  av- 
erage for  the  3  calendar  yeani  1964-66 
inclusive. 

Section  3  of  the  bUl  provides  ihat  dur- 
ing the  year  in  which  the  bill  becomes 
effective  the  formulas  utilized  in  sections 
1  and  3  of  the  bill  shaU  be  applied  but 
the  amoimt  of  the  base  domestic  produc- 
tion used  to  calculate  the  ma^cmum  on 
Imports  shall  be  reduced  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  base  jrear  or  years  consump- 
tion which  corresponds  to  the  proportion 
of  the  calendar  year  remaining]  in  which 
this  bin  is  enacted. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  allocate  to 
importing  countries  a  share  of  the  allow- 
able imports  of  consumer  electronic 
products  and  components  of  particular 
types  based  upon  the  amount  of  past  im- 
ports of  such  products  by  such  countries 
during  a  representative  period.  The  Sec- 
retary is  permitted  in  his  allocation  to 
give  due  accoimt  to  special  f actprs  which 
have  affected,  or  may  affect,  th^  trade  In 
any  types  of  electronic  articles.  The  Sec- 
retary is  to  give  special  favoral^le  weight 
in  the  allocation  process  to  foreign  coun- 
tries which  have  no  greater  rostrlcUons 
on  imports  Into  their  countries  from  this 


coimtry  of  electronic  consimier  products 
and  components  than  are  imposed  by  this 
country  upon  their  Imports  of  such  arti- 
cles. The  Secretary  Is  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  cdlocations 
made  under  this  section. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  any  in- 
terested party's  application,  determine 
whether  domestic  production  of  any  ar- 
ticle involved  in  this  act  in  conjunction 
with  imports  allowed  under  this  act  ts 
adequate  to  meet  estimated  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  article.  If  a  deficiency 
in  domestic  production  is  found,  the  Sec- 
retary is  to  determine  the  increase  in 
Imports  that  is  required  to  eliminate  the 
deficiency  on  the  next  calendar  year,  and 
to  certify  his  determination  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries to  provide  for  orderly  and  equitable 
access  to  our  domestic  markets  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  act.  In  accordance 
with  any  such  agreements,  the  President 
may  by  proclamation  adjust  the 
amoimts  of  imports  allocated  to  foreign 
countries  pursuant  to  this  act. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
release  into  our  domestic  markets  of  im- 
ported articles  covered  by  this  act  shall 
be  regulated  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Section  8  of  the  bUl  provides  that  the 
determinations  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  President  under  the  act  shall 
be  final. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  bill  is  effec- 
tive upon  enactment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  my  good  friend  and  colleagues, 
Edward  P.  Bolakd  in  introducing  a  bill 
which  deals  with  the  increasingly  criti- 
cal problem  of  imrestricted  electronics 
imports. 

This  bill  is  basically  identical  to  HJl. 
9274  which  I  Introduced  on  March  20, 
1969,  with  one  major  difference;  we  are 
deleting  from  section  4  of  the  earlier  leg- 
islation language  which  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
give  special  preference  to  countries  such 
as  Taiwan  because  they  have  permitted 
unrestricted  TJS.  private  Investment  in 
their  coimtries.  Such  a  provision  makes 
no  sense  today. 

As  I  said  recently  (Congressiomal  Rzc- 
ORD,  Mar.  25.  1970,  p.  9373),  the  grow- 
ing trend  to  build  plants  abroad  in  cheap 
labor  markets  poses  a  serious  and  In- 
tolerable threat  to  American  Jobs. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  new  bill  has  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  three  major 
unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO;  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers— lUE;  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers — IBEW;  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinist — lAM. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  mention  that 
there  is  also  concern  about  the  trend  to 
build  abroad  among  industry  leaders. 
Prominent  among  them  is  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Sprague,  chairman  of  the  bofU'd  of 
Sprague  Enectric  Co..  in  North  Adams. 
Mass.  For  some  time  Mr.  Sprague  has 
been  working  vigorously  to  discourage 
his  coUeagiies  In  the  electrical  Industry 
from  going  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  testify  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  during  the  pend- 


ing foreign  trade  hearings  being  held  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  am 
Increasingly  confident  that,  with  the  sup- 
port of  both  labor  and  management,  we 
will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  this  problem. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CAFPERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

BOLAND). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHWENGEL  OFFERS  AMENDMENTS 
TO  IMPROVE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  CONSERVATION 
AND  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stated  yesterday  that  I  would  Introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  legislation  authorizing 
two  of  our  most  widely  used  and  effective 
conservation  programs:  The  Agrlcul- 
ttu^  Conservation  Program,  which  ap- 
plies to  farmland  in  the  50  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion program — Public  Law  566 — which 
also  is  applicable  in  approved  upstream 
watershed  projects  throughout  the 
country. 

These  amendments,  in  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced,  will  make  these  con- 
servation programs  even  more  effective 
public  instruments  for  conserving  our 
soil,  water,  woodland,  smd  wildlife  re- 
sources, reducing  floods,  stabilizing 
streamflows,  beautifying  the  landscape, 
and  of  at  least  equal  importance,  abating 
agriculture-related  pollution  and  other- 
wise protecting  and  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment. 

siTB  ACQtnsrnoN  ajid  watbi  quautt  nt 

PUBLIC    LAW    sec    WATBBSHnS 

Section  1  of  this  bill  deals  with  two 
special  needs  which  should  be  solved  by 
amendments  to  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  or  Public 
Law  566.  The  enactment  of  this  section 
will  authorize  local  organizations  to  use 
Federal  fimds  available  to  them,  other 
than  those  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  Public  Law  566,  to  acquire  land,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  needed  in  wa- 
tershed projects.  This  is  now  denied,  ex- 
cept for  public  recreation  or  fish  and 
wildlife  developments.  Therefore,  the  lo- 
cal 9onsorlng  organizations  catmot  use 
on  such  projects — and,  so,  must  forfeit — 
any  funds  that  may  be  available  to  them 
from  other  Federal  programs.  If  they  are 
to  receive  assistance  imder  Public  Law 
566. 

In  addition.  Federal  cost  sharing  for 
water  quality  management  is  precluded 
in  Public  Law  566  watershed  projects, 
even  though  aid  for  mainstream  projects 
may  be  available  under  other  Federal 
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programs.  This  limiting  d'-fference  should 
be  eliminated,  and  would  be  imder  this 
bill.  Much  is  lost  xmless  water  quality 
begins  as  far  upstream  as  possible. 
Omitting  water  quality  maintenance 
from  Public  Law  566  projects — which 
can  now  help  sponsoring  organizations 
develop,  manage,  and  utilize  water  and 
associated  land  resources  in  these  water- 
sheds— is  a  mistake  which  should  be 
corrected  without  delay.  Including  such 
additional  authority  will  lead  to  more 
significant  benefits  to  downstream  water 
quality  as  well. 

ACUCULTURAI.  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Sections  2  and  3  of  my  bill  deal  with 
the  grassroots  agricultural  conservation 
program,  which  is  a  most  important  and 
effective  force  for  conservation  in  my 
State  of  Iowa.  And  throughout  the  Na- 
tion more  farmers  rely  on  It  from  year 
to  year  to  help  them  install  their  con- 
servation plans,  than  on  any  other  farm 
program.  Each  year  about  a  million 
American  farmers  use  ACP  resources  to 
help  them  do  more  soil,  water,  wood- 
land, and  wildlife  conservation  work 
than  they  could  or  would  otherwise  do. 
This  Congress  broadened  the  ACP  au- 
thority to  permit  using  ACP  funds  for 
conservation  practices  primarily  for  pol- 
lution abatement,  thus  giving  this  pro- 
grEun  even  greater  potential  for  good. 

The  ACP  was  started  early  in  1936,  as 
a  successor  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  programs  of 
1933-35.  Its  crop  adjustment  provisions 
were  a  significant  part  of  its  contribution 
for  the  first  8  years  of  its  existence. 
But  since  1943  (Hily  the  conservation- 
stimulating  and  cost-sharing  provisions 
of  the  program  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Actually,  the  heart  of  this  program's 
contribution  was  the  adoption  by  the 
Congress  in  1936  of  the  principle  that 
farmers  and  the  public  have  a  Joint  re- 
sponsibility for  natural  resources  conser- 
vation on  privately  owned  farmland. 
ACP  became  the  vehicle  through  which 
all  citizens — who  are  ultimately  depend- 
ent upon  our  land  and  water  resources — 
could  Join  with  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
woodland  owners  in  actually  doing  some- 
thing significant  and  concrete  about  the 
Nation's  soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wild- 
life conservation  problems. 

Research  had  found  certain  conser- 
vation measures  were  effective;  edu- 
cation and  Information  had  helped 
farmers  know  that  conservation  was  Im- 
portant to  them ;  and  conservation  tech- 
nology had  demonstrated  that  these 
measures  could  be  adapted  to  and  made 
to  serve  individual  farm  needs.  It  re- 
mained for  the  stimulus  or  Incentive  to 
be  provided  that  would  cause — and  make 
It  possible  for — many  individual  farm- 
ers and  farmer  groups  all  across  the  Na- 
tion to  move  conservation  from  a 
"know-how"  to  an  "e4>plied-on-the- 
land"  status.  This  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  be  ACP's  basic  role. 

All  this  time,  from  1936  to  1970,  the 
Congress  has  provided  for  this  program 
on  a  year-to-year,  or  1-year-at-a-time, 
commitment  basis.  A  great  percentage  of 
the  farmers,  ranchers,  and  woodland 
owners  across  the  country  have  devel- 
oped conservation  farm  plans  with  their 


soil  and  water  conservation  district. 
They  know  what  they  need  to  do — and 
want  to  do — over  a  period  of  years. 

But  generally,  farmers  have  not  had 
the  assurance  that  the  American  public 
Is  fully  committed  to  sharing  with  them 
in  the  plarmed  conservation  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  on  which  agriculture  and 
many  other  industries  ultimately  de- 
pend. They  have  not  had  the  assurance 
that  the  public  wants  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  oiu-  envirormient  that 
the  AC:P  helps  to  provide.  The  time  has 
come  to  give  that  assurance. 

LONG    TXRM    COST-SHARING    AGREEMENTS 

The  enactment  of  this  bill,  specifically 
its  section  2,  would  do  this  by  a  simple 
amendment  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  It  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu^  to  enter 
into  long-term  ACP  agreements  with  ag- 
ricultural producers.  He  could  share  the 
cost,  within  congressional  authoriza- 
tions, of  approved  conservation  measures 
carried  out  on  their  farms  during  a  spec- 
ified period  of  years. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
stated  that  the  planning  and  carrying 
out  of  comprehensive  conservation  pro- 
grams on  farms  could  be  even  more 
beneficial  to  our  Nation  if  farmers  could 
enter  into  agreements  which  would  as- 
sure them  assistance  for  installing  con- 
servation measures  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  1  year.  Many  farmers  are 
willing  and  able  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments if  offered  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

In  the  past,  long-term  agreements 
have  been  restricted  to  limited -area 
programs  such  as  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program  and  the  Appalachian 
land  stabilization  and  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  special  purpose  programs 
such  as  the  conservation  reserve,  crop- 
land  conversion,  and  cropland  adjust- 
ment programs.  Long-term  agreements 
for  conservation  work  would  be  made 
available,  as  they  should  be,  through- 
out the  country  upon  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

The  agreements  would  permit  farmers 
in  all  areas  to  plan  more  effectively  the 
application  of  needed  practices,  arrange 
for  financing,  and  fit  the  proposed  con- 
servation measures  Into  their  farming 
systems.  Effective  conservation  practices 
oftentimes  consist  of  components  or 
measures  which  must  be  carried  out  in 
sequence  or  in  proper  combination  if 
they  are  to  fulfill  successfully  their  con- 
servation fimction  and  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

In  some  cases  these  components  must 
be  carried  out  in  consecutive  years,  and 
long  term  agreements  will  pemit  the 
Secretary  to  commit  funds  for  the  en- 
tire project,  giving  the  farmer  an  as- 
surance that  assistance  will  be  available 
as  needed  imtil  the  plaimed  project  is 
completed.  The  resulting  completion  of 
the  conservation  work  started  will  in- 
sure that  the  public  will  get  more  conser- 
vation returns  per  dollar  expended. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  these  long  term 
agreements  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
10  years.  Annual  agreements  would  con- 
tinue to  be  available  to  farmers  who,  by 
virtue  of  limited  tenure  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, do  not  desire  to  enter  into  I<»ig- 


term  agreements.  The  level  of  expendi- 
tures In  any  one  year,  including  those 
required  for  the  first  year  of  long  term 
agreements  and  those  required  for  the 
annual  ACP  pajmients,  would  be  limited 
to  the  amount  specified  annually  by  the 
Congress  in  the  appropriation  act  as  the 
authorized  size  of  the  agricultural  con- 
servation progrson  for  the  succeeding 
year. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Secretary  would  issue  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary.  In  general  these  regu- 
lations should  provide  that:  First,  the 
agricultural  stabilization  and  cMiserva- 
tion  elected  county  committee  will  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  with  the  farmer  or 
rancher  for  the  application  of  the  con- 
servation practices;  second,  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  will  make  the  decision  as  to 
what  practices  will  receive  cost-sharing 
and  in  what  amount;  third,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  will  assist  the 
fanner  or  rancher  in  co(H>eration  with 
his  local  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict to  develop  or  update  a  conservation 
plan  for  his  farm,  including  any  se- 
quence necessary  to  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  the  practices;  fourth,  the 
technical  assistance  needed  for  proper 
installation  of  practices  will  be  per- 
formed by  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance agencies  such  as  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  the  Forest  Service;  and 
fifth,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  will  administer  the 
agreement  and  make  the  payments  due 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  and  long-needed 
authorization  for  long-term  agreements 
should  be  extended  to  the  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

ADVANCING    COST-SHARES     WREN     EARNED 

The  final  change  that  I  am  recom- 
mending, in  section  3  of  the  bill.  Is  an- 
other which  will  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  ACP. 

Under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  the 
Corxgress  has  given  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  make  payments: 
First,  to  vendors  for  conservation  mate- 
rials and  services,  and  second,  to  agen- 
cies which  supply  technical  assistance  to 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  woodland  owners 
for  carrying  out  ACP  practices,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  appropriation.  Section  391 
(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  now  permits  the  Secretary  to  bor- 
row $50,000,000  to  make  these  advance 
payments.  The  total  sunoimt  plus  inter- 
est is  repaid  when  appropriated  funds 
become  available. 

The  present  $50,000,000  is  inadequate 
even  for  the  original  purpose  intended. 
Since  1963,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  pay 
all  vendors  who  furnished  conservation 
materials  and  services,  when  tiie  Gov- 
ernment commitment  was  due  and  other- 
wise payable.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
establish  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  such 
payments  in  each  State.  I  have  proposed 
to  increase  this  amoimt  to  fully  fund  our 
obligation  to  the  vendors,  soon  after  our 
payments  become  due  for  thar  materials 
or  services.  In  addition,  and  equally  im- 
portant, I  propose  that  this  fund  be  made 
adequate  to  provide  these  same  pay- 
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before  the  appropriated  ACP  funds  be- 
come available.  I  propose  that  a  $150,- 
000  000  maximum  be  establlshfd  to  take 
care  of  this  dual  purpose.  Of  course,  only 
the  amount  actually  needed  Within  the 
congressional  authorization  for  such  pay- 
ments would  be  borrowed.  This  should 
not  be  done  until  the  funds  aife  actually 
needed,  thus  keeping  interest  Charges  to 
the  very  minimxmi.  I 

This  increase  in  authorization  will  al- 
low the  parUclpating  farmer  wiho  Is  will- 
ing to  conserve  the  Nation's  resources  for 
present  and  future  generations,  and  abate 
pollution  from  runoff  into  our  streams, 
lakes,  and  estuaries,  to  receive  payment 
without  delay  under  the  coet-sharing 
agreement  he  has  made  with  his  Govern- 
ment As  It  Is  now.  he  does  Oot  receive 
this  money  untU  it  Is  approariated  the 
following  year.  Consequentm  we  have 
been  asking  our  landowners  and  opera- 
tors to  make  these  investments  on  credit 
for  up  to  a  year  or  more.         I 

The  period  in  which  practices  may  be 
carried  out  under  a  single  fear's  pro- 
gram extends  from  July  1  to  December  31 
of  the  next  succeeding  yearJ  This  is  a 
period  of  18  months,  and  12  br  more  of 
these  pass  before  appropriated  funds 
become  available.  I 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  thai  the  great 
progress  our  Nation  has  matie  in  con- 
serving our  renewable  natur^  resources 
could  be  made  even  greater  by  this 
amendment  to  allow  us  to  pty  farmers 
these  public  cost-shares  promptly  upon 
completion  of  the  practices]  This  wiU 
not  require  earlier  or  greater  appropria- 
tions than  has  been  the  practice  In  the 
past 


My  bill  will  not  only  stop 
natory  procedure  of  paying 


a  discrimi- 
the  vendor 


or    Government    agency,    bit    not    the 


fanner,  soon  after  they  incurj  their  costs 
It  win  also  encourage  more  timely  ap- 
plication of  these  sovmd  soil  and  water 
conserving  and  pollution  abating  prac- 
tices which  protect  and  improve  our  en- 
vironment It  makes  very  litae  economic 
or  political  sense  to  have  toi  spend  vast 
sums  of  tax  dollars  to  clean  ub  our  rivers, 
harbors,  and  lakes,  and  n)t  spend  a 
small  fraction  of  that  amount — some- 
thing like  $1  a  year  per  person— to  pre- 
vent this  siltation  and  other  pollution  at 
their  source.  And  simple  fairness,  as  well 
as  other  considerations,  demands  that 
we  meet  these  obligations  to  program 
participants  when  the  obligations  be- 
come due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  [copy  of  the 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoto: 

HH.  17631        I 
A  bill   to  kxnend   tbe  Watcrsh^   Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  aa  ,:amended.  the 
SoU  Conservation  and  Dome^c  Allotment 
Act,  a«  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  an^ended 
Be  «  enacted  in  the  Senaifi  and  House 
of  BepreaentaUvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
American  in  Congrea*  a»aemb\ed.  That  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  FloW  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  6««:  16  UB.C.  1001 
et  seq.),  la  further  amended  $«  follows: 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  4  U  amended 
by  inserting  after  "without  co«t  to  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oovemmenf  the  words  "ftom  funds  ap- 
propriated for  tbe  purposes  oj  this  Act." 


(2)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 4  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  recre- 
ational development"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "rccre- 
aUonal  development,  or  water  quaUty  man- 
agement, but  the  Secretary  shall  not  bear 
any  portion  of  the  cost  of  works  of  improve- 
ment for  water  quaUty  management  in  any 
case  In  which  such  works  of  improvement 
are  to  be  provided  as  subsUtutes  for  ade- 
quate treatment  or  other  methods  of  con- 
trolling waste  at  the  source". 

(3)  Clause  (B)    of  paragraph   (2)    of  sec- 
tion 4  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
proviso  and  all  that  foUows  thereafwr,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  .thereof  the  following:  "Fto- 
vided.  That,  in  addition  to  and  without  lim- 
itation on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  loans  or  advancements  under  section 
8  of  this  Act.  th*  Secretary  may  pay  for  any 
storage  of  water  for  anticipated  future  de- 
mands or  needs  for  mxinlcipal  or  Industrial 
water    Included    In    any   reservoir   structure 
constructed    or    modified   under    the    provi- 
sions of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum 
of  the  total  ©stldkated  cost  of  such  reservoir 
structure  where  the  local  organization  gives 
reasonable  assurances,  and  there  Is  evidence, 
that  such  demands  for  the  use  of  such  stor- 
age wUl  be  made  within   a  period  of  Ume 
which  will  permit  repayment  within  the  life 
of  the  reservoir  structure  of  that  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  water  supply  storage  which  Is 
to  be  borne  by  the  local  crganizaUon:  Pro- 
vxded  further.  That   tbe  local  organization 
shall  agree,  prior  to  Initiation  of  construc- 
tion or  modlficaUon  of  any  reservoir  struc- 
ture  Including   such   water   supply   storage, 
to  repay  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
c;st  of  such  water  supply  storage  for  antic- 
ipated future  demands:   And  provided  fur- 
ther,  That  the  part  of  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by    the   local    organization   shall    be   repaid 
within  tbe  life  of  the  reservoir  structure  but 
in  no  event  to  exceed  fifty  years  after  the 
reservoir  structure  is  first  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  water  for  vniter  supply  purpooes.  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  no  repayment  of  such  coet  need 
be  made  until  such  supply  Is  first  used,  and 
<a)  no  Interest  shall  be  charged  on  such  coet 
until  such  supply  U  first  used,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  intereet-fee  period  exceed  ten  years. 
The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  this  Act." 

(4)  Subsection  (4)  of  section  6  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)    Any  plan  for  works  of  Improvement 
involving  an  estimated  Federal  contribution 
to  construction  costs  in  exceas  of  $250,000  or 
Including  any  structure  having  a  total  ca- 
pacity In  excess  of  twenty-five  hundred  acre- 
feet    (a)    which  Includes  works  of  improve- 
ment for  reclamation.  Irrigation,  or  the  pre- 
vention,   control,    and    abatement   of    water 
poUutlon.  or  which   affects  public  or  other 
linds  or   wildlife  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  (b)  which  In- 
cludes Federal  assistance  for  floodwater  de- 
tention structures,  or  (c)  which  Includes  fea- 
tures  which   may   affect   the   public   health, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
respectively,  for  his  views  and  recommenda- 
tions  at   least    thirty   days   prior   to   trans- 
mission of  the  plan  to  the  Congress  through 
the  President.  The  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Army,    or    the    Secretary    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  the  case 
may  be.  if  received  by  the  Secretary  prior 
to   the   expiration   of   the   above   thirty-day 
period,    shall    accompany    the    plan    trans- 
mitted   by   the    Secretary    to   the    Congress 
through  the  President." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended  (49  Stat,  IBS;  VS.C.  590(h) ) . 


Is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  7.  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  agricultural  producers 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years  creating 
obligations  In  advance  of  appropriations,  not 
to  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
In  annual  appropriation  acts.  Such  agree- 
ments may  be  modified  or  terminated  by 
mutual  consent  if  the  Secretary  determines 
such  action  would  be  In  the  public  interest. 
The  Secretary  also  may  terminate  agreements 
If  he  determines  such  action  to  be  In  the 
natlon.-il  Interest  and  gives  public  notice  In 
ample  time  to  give  producers  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  make  arr.ingement8  for  ap- 
propriate changes  in  use  of  their  land." 

S«c.  3.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  391  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (52  SUt.  31;  7  VS.C.  1391(c))  is 
amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$50,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$150.000,000";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
word  "pursuant"  In  the  first  sentence  there- 
of the  words  "and  payments". 


ON  STUDENT  VISITS 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
recent  days,  I  have  had  the  opportimlty, 
as  have  all  the  Members  of  Congress,  to 
speak  at  length  with  college  students  on 
the  question  of  American  involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and  on  the  broader 
Issue  of  the  responsiveness  of  American 
Government  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
students.  By  listening  with  avid  Interest. 
I  foimd  the  students  who  visited  my 
office,  with  a  very  few  widely  scattered 
exceptions,  to  be  irreproachable  both  In 
terms  of  their  demeanor  and  of  their  in- 
telligence and  concern.  I  have  commend- 
ed them  all  for  wanting  to  do  the  right 
things  in  the  right  ways.  I  have  observed 
to  them  that  violence,  disruption  of 
school  actlvlUes,  and  destruction  of 
property  is  wrong. 

I  have  always  maintained,  and  I  still 
do,  that  the  vast  majority  of  college 
students  are  political  moderates.  This 
feeling  was  most  certainly  backed  up  by 
those  students  who  I  talked  to.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  this  arena  must  be  more 
aware  than  we  are  that  moderation  Is 
a  virtue  and  we  must  therefore  encour- 
age moderation  by  working  with  the 
moderates  in  our  society  wherever  they 
are.  It  was  Pascal  who  said  that  "to  go 
beyond  the  boimds  of  moderation  Is  to 
abandon  humanity"  and  St.  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  King  James  version,  said  that 
"Every  man  that  striveth  for  mastery  Is 
temperate  in  all  things." 

These  young  people  were  as  aware,  if 
not  more  so.  of  the  goings-on  here  in 
Washington  as  their  elders.  In  addition 
to  their  natural  concern  for  their  own 
part  in  the  war.  they  also  demonstrated 
a  very  real  concern  for  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  for  the  cause  of 
unifying  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat  that  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  these  students. 
Their  sincerity  was  evident,  and  I  ap- 
preciated it.  But  this  same  sincerity  also 
worries  me.  For  the  students  I  talked  to 
spoke  of  a  radicalizing  of  the  moderate 
students  They  spoke  of  great  frustration 
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on  the  campuses.  They  spoke  of  not  being 
able  to  understand  the  ways  of  a  huge 
Federal  Government  seemingly  far  re- 
moved from  them.  They  were  always 
willing  to  listen  to  reason,  to  hear  ex- 
planations of  the  problems  we.  as  legis- 
lators, face.  But  they  were  always  wor- 
ried about  the  continued  unresponsive- 
ness of  Government. 

I,  too.  was  worried.  Not  because  the 
Govenmient  is  so  totally  unresponsive, 
though  that  criticism  can  be  made.  Not 
because  I  have  been  coerced  by  student 
violence,  though  a  small  minority  perpe- 
trate It  constantly.  Simply  because  a 
generation  needs  to  have  Its  faith  revived. 
It  Is  a  well-intentioned  generation,  one 
with  enormous  power  to  do  good  or  evil. 
I  ctill  on  all  Members  of  Congress  to  help 
direct  the  energies  of  this  generation  in 
the  proper  direction.  We  can  help  simply 
by  sitting  down  and  listening,  explaining 
to  them,  and  reasoning  with  them.  This 
gives  our  young  people  a  chance  to  be 
heard,  which  Is  all  they  ask,  and  a  chance 
to  learn.  This  to  them  is  a  great  need. 
The  students  of  America  would  thus  soon 
learn  that  the  system  Is  responsive  to 
correctly  applied  pressure,  and  that  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  prerogative  of  a 
citizen  is  to  apply  that  pressure.  Let  us 
all  Join  In  this,  the  crusade  to  rebuild 
the  faith  of  our  young  people,  who  are 
our  future 


AFTER  5  YEARS  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
steadfastly  opposed  to  our  ever-widening 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  dis- 
agreed vehemently  with  President  John- 
son's escalation  of  the  war.  I  urged  the 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  pleaded  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. I  urged  a  ceasefire,  and  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  by  the  end  of  1970.  I  have 
voted  against  funds  for  any  extension 
of  the  war.  I  vehemently  opposed  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia.  I  am  anguished  by 
the  senseless  killing  of  students.  I  have 
always  supported  the  right  of  peaceful 
dissent.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
many  hundreds  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived protesting  this  war. 

The  following  are  statements  I  have 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the 
91st  Congress  voicing  my  opposition  to 
the  war: 

[From  the  Congrxssional  Recoso, 

Mar.  26,  1969] 

Vietnam  m  1969 :  Ornt  Most  Urcxnt  Pbobi.ki( 

Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam  war 
continues  as  the  most  urgent  and  pressing 
problem  facing  our  cotintry.  That  It  must 
be  ended  and  soon,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Tbe  real  question  Is  the  willingness  of  tbe 
American  people  to  accept  the  realities  of 
this  war,  and  to  acknowledge  tliat  Indeed  the 
political  Issues  must  be  left  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  resolve  by  themselves. 
This  Is  what  President  Johnson  said  when  he 
reiterated  so  often  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination as  belonging  to  the  South  Vletnam- 
eae.  It  appears  stiU  to  be  the  position  of 
the  new  Nlzon  administration.  This  I  feel 
Is  the  crux  of  the  problem  as  well  as  the  heart 
of  the  solution. 
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I  am  greatly  encouraged  to  hear  that 
despite  all  Indications  of  a  mlUtary  es- 
M^aUon  foUowlng  the  Tet  observances,  that 
private  talks  are  now  endorsed  by  both  our 
Government  and  the  Thleu-Ky  Saigon  re- 
gime. If  Indeed  the  military  aspects  can  be 
resolved  by  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam,  then  It  will  fall  upon  the  leader* 
of  the  NLF  and  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment to  resolve  the  Intenal  political  Is- 
sues concerning  the  future  governance  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  the  prospect  for  p«'*ce 
that  promises  the  greatest  hope  so  that  we 
shall  be  able  as  a  nation  to  return  to  the  real 
priorities  of  this  centxiry. 

The  peace  conference  In  Paris  must  suc- 
ceed. The  military  pressures  within  otir  coim- 
try  to  escalate  the  war  must  be  subdued. 
Instead  we  must  tise  all  our  efforts  to  per- 
suade our  policymakers  that  Indeed  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  prepared  to  accept 
terms  of  settlement  which  will  bring  an  end 
to  our  military  commitment,  by  stages  If 
necessary,  and  which  will  reserve  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  the  responsibility  for 
determining  the  form  and  content  of  their 
future  government.  Once  this  determination 
is  agreed  upon,  then  I  would  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  would  be  called  upon  to  pre- 
serve the  stability  of  the  settiement  which 
has  been  achieved. 

The  formula  for  peace  in  Vietnam  seems 
so  obvious  to  me.  I  hope  that  It  Is  as  equally 
obvious  to  our  new  administration. 

[From  the  Concxessional  Recobd,  Oct.   14, 
1969) 

Support  for  Moratortom  and  Troop 
Witbdrawai. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  America  is 
watching  this  moratorium.  I  Join  it  as  my 
witness  to  peace. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  this  day  will 
have  a  profound  meaning  for  this  Nation. 

I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  the  war  to  end.  In  1965 
our  goal  was  a  military  victory.  Otir  leaders 
could  not  see  that  a  land  war  could  not  be 
won.  They  could  not  comprehend  that  a 
half  million  soldiers  backed  by  a  hvmdred 
billion  dollars  could  not  bring  this  enemy  to 
his  knees.  They  would  not  accept  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  civil  war  of  divided  peoples 
of  one  nation.  Slowly  we  turned  our  national 
purpose  to  that  of  protecting  the  right  of 
self-determination  with  a  declaration  that 
once  the  fighting  stopped  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  verdict  of  a  free  and 
open  election. 

This  is  stUl  today  the  posture  of  America. 
Despite  tbe  denials  and  protestations  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers,  we  have  begun 
a  deliberate  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  Called 
by  any  other  tactical  name.  It  remains  a 
staged  withdrawal,  albeit  modest  but  never- 
theless I  believe  if  properly  supported  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  will  herald  the 
final  act  towards  the  end  of  our  Involvement 
of  manpower  In  this  tragic  episode  of  our 
history. 

President  Thleu  declared  last  week  to  his 
National  Assembly  that  his  country  Is  pre- 
pared to  accept  tbe  complete  removal  of 
American  men  by  the  end  of  December  1970. 
To  make  this  withdrawal  a  byproduct  of 
peace  is  the  nalsslon  of  the  Paris  talks.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  President  will  caU  for  a 
cease-fire,  surely  not  any  more  luithlnkable 
than  the  bombing  halt  which  was  called  by 
President  Johnson  during  the  waning  hours 
of  his  tenure.  With  a  cease-fire  and  a  pro- 
gramed withdrawal  of  our  troops,  there  can 
be  affirmative  steps  taken  to  Implement  our 
pledge  for  free  and  open  elections  moni- 
tored by  agreed  upon  third  parties.  Two 
years  ago  the  suggestion  of  talks  that  In- 
cluded the  Vletcong  were  viewed  by  those 
who  made  oiu:  poUcles  as  irresponsible  de- 
featism. Today  the  Vletcong  is  part  of  tbe 
peace  negotiations  in  Paris.  Let  us  not  close 


our  mlnda  to  the  progress  that  we  have  maile 
to  recognize  the  realities  of  this  confilct.  Let 
us  not  by  Impatience  and  incontinence  lose 
this  continuing  momentum  for  peace.  L«t 
us  express  with  all  our  fervor  our  anxiety 
over  this  war.  but  never  lose  sight  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  the  people  when  expressed 
In  righteousness.  Nothing  Is  to  be  gtUned 
by  defamation  and  desecration.  Prod  and 
prick  the  conscience  of  our  leaders,  and 
their  actions  will  be  sure  and  steady  and  we 
wlU  at  last  have  won  this  measured  victory 
for  peace  and  tranquility. 

The  President's  statement  that  he  will 
not  be  affected  by  this  moratorium  belies 
the  truth.  Much  has  already  been  affected; 
the  stretch  out  of  the  October  draft  calls  for 
November  and  December;  the  push  on  draft 
reform  and  Executive  order  affecting  grad- 
uate students:  the  announcement  of  Gen- 
eral Hersbey's  removal;  the  recall  of  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  for  new  briefings  for  the  peace 
conference;  President  Thleu's  acceptance  of 
a  complete  withdrawal  by  December  1970; 
the  early  announcement  of  an  additional 
40.000  troop  withdrawal  by  Christmas. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  went  on  televi- 
sion for  the  first  time  to  proclaim  that  both 
sides  are  deeacalatlng  the  war  and  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  policies  are  therefore  making  "tre- 
mendous progress."  This  claim  was  Imme- 
diately refuted  by  Senator  Goodeu.  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  own  party,  who  candidly  pointed  out 
that  token  deescalatlon  of  the  war  at  the 
present  rate  would  leave  American  troops 
still  In  Vietnam  7  years  from  now. 

President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  has 
said  he  is  willing  to  accept  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  troope  by  December  of 
1970.  Deceml)er  of  1970  should  be  the  out- 
side limit  of  our  participation. 

We  must,  as  a  people,  begin  to  face  cer- 
tain facts  regarding  Vietnam.  One.  this  war 
is  one  of  the  longest  and  coetUest  in  our 
history.  In  terms  of  battlefield  dead.  We  have 
been  In  Vietnam  for  6  years.  Forty  thousand 
Americans  have  died.  The  monotonous 
promise  our  generals  have  repeated  so  often 
— that  the  "turning  point"  Is  "Just  around 
the  comer" — has  proven  false,  year  after 
year.  We  must  decide  to  accept  the  reality  of 
Vietnam  and  Insist  upon  Its  Immediate 
resolution. 

Despite  massive  American  aid,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  unable  to  win  physi- 
cal control  of  their  country.  One  may  ra- 
tionally ask.  Why?  If  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  themselves  supported  their  Gov- 
ernment, it  seems  that  the  war  would  have 
been  won  long  ago.  The  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  won  indicates  that  the  people  do  not 
support  our  effort.  The  new  word  "Vletnam- 
izatlon"  of  the  war  Is  no  real  answer  to  the 
problem  which  the  people  of  Vietnam  must 
face.  Because  our  men  are  brought  home 
and  the  conflict  Is  "Vletnamlzed"  does  not 
mean  an  end  to  the  killing  and  dying.  To 
contribute  to  a  lasting  peace  we  must  assure 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  government 
which  truly  reflects  their  views. 

I  favor  an  immediate  cease-flre.  and  an 
end  to  the  fighting  on  both  sides.  The  Pres- 
ident has  already  taken  the  first  step;  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  on  a  phased  basis.  The 
first  stage  of  the  President's  withdrawal  was 
the  pullout  of  2S.000  men  without  any  recip- 
rocal action  being  sought  or  given  by  the 
other  side.  Next  we  will  have  an  estimated 
40,000  additional  troops  withdrawn  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Some  military  planners  aasvime  that  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  can  be  stabilized  by 
continuing  slow  withdrawals  for  2  years  and 
then  leave  a  continued  American  commit- 
ment at  about  300,000  troops.  General 
Gavin's  enclave  theory  now  begins  to  appear 
to  be  our  goal.  The  view  contemplates  main- 
taining this  huge  garrison  in  South  Vietnam 
premanenUy  Uke  Korea.  We  must  not  allow 
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this  to  occur  again;  tlie  wltbdijawal  should 
be  complete  and  on  a  pennanen|t  basis. 

In  doing  this  we  mxist  press  f^r  a  political 
solution  to  the  war  that  wit  guarantee 
the  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
self-determination  through  the  ballot  box. 
This  means  that  we  cannot  su|>port  claims 
by  any  faction  to  the  absolute  light  to  gov- 
ern. We  must  firmly  declare  ourselves  as 
being  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
not  one  particular  segment  or  regime. 

A  standstill  cease-fire  is  an  abi  olutely  vital 
step.  This  would  freeze  control  over  the  land 
as  It  now  stands.  An  election  co\|ld  be  called 
for  all  areas  of  South  Vietnam  w(th  adequate 
supervision  and  a  new  governtnent  for  the 
entire   country   could    be   quickly    installed. 

At  this  point  we  should  call  for  the  ad- 
mission of  both  Vletnams  Into  the  United 
NaUons  so  that  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces 
could  be  made  responsible  for  tbe  safety  of 
the  people  from  further  interventions  across 
each  other's  borders. 

It  Is  futile  to  talk  on  and  on  about  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  What  ire  must  do 
Is  to  look  to  tbe  future  and  tQat  Is  what 
I  believe  that  this  moratorium  Is  supposed 
to  do.  The  vilifying  of  our  leaders  leads  to 
nothing.  We  must  as  well  decliue  a  mora- 
torium on  that.  But  there  must  never  be 
a  moratorium  against  honest  dlu  ent  and  dis- 
agreement against  the  policies  of  our  own 
Government.  We  must  contlnuii  by  discus- 
sion and  debate  to  arrive  at  a  i  atlonal  pol- 
icy which  Is  supported  by  tie  American 
people. 

There  Is  no  way  that  we  can  bring  back 
the  dead.  What  we  can  do  to  ma  ce  their  sac- 
rifice a  meaningful  monument  is  to  con- 
secrate by  our  actions  a  rededicitlon  of  our 
Nation's  power  and  resources  tc  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  way  of  life  and  to  thi  determina- 
tion that  there  shall  never  again  be  another 
Vietnam. 

When  we  speak  of  what  this  Ni  tlon  has  lost 
as  a  result  of  4  years  of  war,  th«|  dead  buried 
beneath  the  grass  of  a  solemn  cemetery.  Is  of 
course  not  only  absolute  but  the  greatest  loss 
of  all.  It  does  not  seem  fair  tc  me  to  talk 
about  the  problems  of  the  living  In  the  same 
breath.  But  to  mourn  the  deail  without  a 
vision  for  the  future  Is  also  to  kbdlcate  our 
duty  to  fight  for  the  precious  qu^ltles  of  life 
yet  to  be  realized  by  millions  ;  in  our  own 
country.  It  Is  to  these  pressing  pHorltles  that 
we  must  forcefully  and  determinedly  direct 
our  attention. 

The  needs  of  our  decaying  cities  and  pov- 
erty areas  are  starkly  obvious  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  look  around  at  what  U  happening 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  prob- 
lems are  due  to  the  fact  that  ihe  Vietnam 
war  Is  siphoning  off  about  >30  qlUlon  a  year 
that  could  otherwise  be  used  ioi  helping  our 
people  at  home. 

This  drag  on  our  national  resources  Is  re- 
flected In  sharp  budget  cuts  in  nearly  every 
domestic  program  this  year.  Our  spending 
bilUons  of  dollars  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
created  a  gap  between  what  U  needed  for 
education,  for  health  and  housing,  mass 
transportation.  Job  training  ind  welfare. 
eradication  of  poverty,  food  for  the  hungry, 
and  our  other  human  needs,  iks  compared 
with  the  funds  available.  Congress  author- 
ized til  billion  more  in  the  IMt  fiscal  year 
for  these  programs  than  It  wasj  able  to  find 
the  money  for.  In  the  current  yjear,  we  have 
been  considering  an  administration  budget 
that  is  tl8.5  billion  less  than  What  was  au- 
thorized. In  these  2  years  alon^,  the  fund- 
ing deficit  will  be  more  than!  $30  billion. 
Ironically  just  the  same  as  tbs  cost  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  I 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize the  size  at  the  crisis  situation  created 
by  this  gross  mlsallocatlon  of  I  national  re- 
sources. The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  budget  was  out  this  year 
by  tU  billion. 

Th«  budget  request  for  the  dfflce  of  Edu- 
cfttlon  was  $6  bUllon  less  th*n  the  amount 


which  bad  previously  been  authorized  by 
Congress.  In  other  words,  we  had  approved 
education  programs  at  a  level  otf  97  billion, 
but  our  budget  called  for  only  $3.1  billion 
expenditure. 

I  submit  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
allow  our  Nation's  education  needs  to  go 
unmet.  The  House  was  able  to  add  $1  billion 
to  the  education  budget  a  few  months  ago 
when  the  bill  came  to  the  floor,  but  this  still 
leaves  us  $4  bUllon  short.  After  our  action 
tbe  President  Issued  a  statement  vowing  not 
to  spend  the  money  even  If  Congress  ap- 
proves It.  The  American  people  must  be  alert 
to  denounce  this  twisted  concept  of  what  Is 
most  urgent,  and  I  hope  that  you  as  students 
concerned  with  our  concepts  of  national  pri- 
orities will  take  cognizance  of  whatever  ac- 
tions the  President  takes. 

Last  week  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  Professions  Development  sent 
a  report  to  tbe  President  expressing  their 
deep  concern  over  the  absence  of  Federal 
Initiative  in  the  field  of  education.  They  re- 
minded the  President  that  while  Commis- 
sioner Allen  was  pronouncing  how  every 
child  bad  the  "right  to  read,"  the  Department 
he  heads  was  being  ordered  to  cut  (8  million 
of  a  meager  $13  million  program  to  train 
teachers  of  reading.  Tbe  Council  admonished 
the  President  that  it  was  concerned  by  not 
only  a  reduction  In  funds  but  by  an  absence 
of  direction  and  planning.  The  Council  said: 

"In  dramatic  fashion,  these  decisions  and 
actions  add  up  to  default  on  the  proclaimed 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  government  to 
act  as  a  partner  with  the  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  supporting  the  nation's  educa- 
tional enterprise.  When  tbe  States  in  the 
last  2  years  Increased  their  expenditures  for 
higher  education  by  38 '"r  and  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  by  26%  ...  we 
find  that  Federal  government  Is  cutting 
back." 

The  Council  continued: 

"We  sense  a  worsening  climate  In  Ameri- 
can schools  and  colleges  ...  we  assert  that 
present  national  conditions  are  deleterlously 
affecting  the  studies,  the  hopes,  and  tbe  con- 
victions of  a  wide  and  responsible  segment 
of  tbe  educational  community.  A  new  and 
ugly  cynicism  and  antl-lntellectuallsm  Is 
infecting  American  education.  Repressive 
measures  will  not  arrest  this  trend,  and  may 
even  accelerate  It;  positive  and  affirmative 
leadership  promptly  to  end  tbe  war  and  to 
address  fortbrlgbtly  our  domestic  problems 
can  do  so. 

"Too  many  of  our  young  are  concerned  by 
what  they  are  against  .  .  .  the  war,  racism, 
poverty,  corruption.  .  .  .  We  feel  that  the 
growing  dismay  and  cjnaldsm  of  our  youth 
could  develop  Into  a  calamity  of  devastating 
proportions.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  ovir 
political  leadership  were  to  take  the  position 
that  a  response  to  tbe  dissatisfaction  of  the 
past — or  the  yearnings  for  a  different  kind 
of  future — must  await  the  ending  of  the 
war.  ...  It  Is  now  we  must  plan.  It  Is  now 
we  must  act.  ...  If  politics  Is  the  art  of  tbe 
possible  then  our  political  leaders  have  a 
special  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the 
young  that  the  nation  can  envision  a  future 
of  hopje  and  that  we  can  translate  that  vision 
to  tangible  policies  and  sensible  priorities." 

So  much  for  education.  The  same  thing 
can  be  said  for  the  abortive  effort  to  wage 
a  war  against  poverty.  Envisioned  as  a  $10 
billion  program  It  now  struggles  for  survival 
with  only  $2  billion.  Over  50  Job  Ccvps 
centers  were  closed  down  In  June  and  behind 
these  empty  buildings  lie  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  thousands  of  youth  shattered  be- 
cause we  lack  the  needed  funds.  Doubtless 
more  programs  will  be  discontinued  under 
this  agency  as  our  war  against  poverty  slows 
down  to  a  near  halt. 

And  what  about  our  environment?  Our 
rivers  and  streams  are  Increasingly  being 
clogged  by  pollution.  And  we  do  not  have 
long  to  reverse  this  trend.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  has   two  major   programs   in  this 


field— one  to  set  standards  of  clean  water  so 
that  tbe  various  cities  and  States  will  have 
goals  to  shoot  for.  and  another  program  to 
provide  them  with  grants  to  construct  pol- 
lution control  facilities  so  that  they  can 
meet  the  standards. 

As  It  has  been  working  out,  we  have  given 
the  States  and  cities  clean  water  standards 
but  not  tbe  funds  to  meet  them.  In  fact, 
the  Government  agency  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram says  that  $8.2  billion  Is  needed  over 
the  next  5  years  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  Last 
year  some  1.600  of  our  small  cities  bad  no 
waste  treatment  plants  whatever.  Currently 
there  Is  a  backlog  of  4,600  applications  by 
municipalities  for  funds  under  the  clean 
water  program.  This  year's  budget  request 
was  for  only  $214  million  for  this  vital  pro- 
gram. Concerned  Members  of  tbe  House  bat- 
tled to  approve  tbe  full  $1  billion  which  had 
been  previously  authorized,  and  while  we 
were  not  entirely  successful  In  this  effort  we 
did  get  the  amount  raised  to  $600  million. 
This  was  a  small  victory  in  our  fight  to  re- 
store a  rational  sense  of  national  priorities 
in  the  United  States. 

Recently  information  crossed  my  desk  that 
the  urban  renewal  program  "pipeline"  Is 
jammed  with  some  $2  billion  in  unfunded 
requests  from  cities  desperately  trying  to 
relieve  urban  blight.  We  are  years  behind 
schedule  in  this  area  even  If  we  made  these 
funds  available  now. 

All  across  the  board  In  our  Federal  pro- 
grams we  see  retrenchment,  cutback,  and 
unfulfilled  promises.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
our  public  works  projects  are  to  be  deferred. 
Medical  and  health  research  funds  have  been 
drastically  cut.  All  new  national  parks  pro- 
grams have  been  delayed.  Medicare  Is  cut 
by  $65  million,  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment by  $74  million,  and  model  cities  by  $75 
million.  This  Is  how  people  are  being  deprived 
of  vital  programs  as  tbe  war  continues. 

So  we  can  agree  on  the  monetary  benefits 
that  win  come  from  termination  of  the  war. 
Or  can  we?  Tbe  President's  military  ad- 
visers have  said  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  a  backlog  of  projects  which  need 
to  be  funded.  If  tbe  Pentagon  has  Its  way. 
It  will  absorb  all  of  the  funds  we  are  told 
that  would  become  available  once  the  war 
is  ended.  Our  stockpile  of  munitions  and  new 
armaments  of  war  will  build  up  once  again. 

It  will  be  up  to  us  to  mount  a  campaign  to 
save  tbe  $30  billion  for  our  domestic  pro- 
grams. The  ABM  alone  could  cost  up  to  $50 
billion,  despite  the  fact  that  It  will  be  obso- 
lete before  it  is  built.  The  Pentagon  has  be- 
gun corresponding  escalation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  MIRV  system.  Again,  tbe  Ameri- 
can people  will  pay  an  extraordinary  amount 
for  maintaining  this  balance  of  terror.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  watch  carefully  the 
direction  and  emphasis  of  our  national  budg- 
et. Is  it  essential  that  we  land  on  Mars  be- 
fore we  feed  our  hungry  and  shelter  our 
poor?  Can  we  afford  a  supersonic  aircraft 
priced  at  $1  billion  which  Is  Incapable  of 
flying  over  land  because  of  tbe  sonic  boom, 
before  we  have  built  our  roads  and  airports 
on  the  ground? 

Fortunately,  the  picture  Is  not  all  bleak. 
In  fact  we  have  made  significant  inroads. 
This  year's  29-day  debate  on  tbe  ABM  was 
the  longest  military  debate  on  record.  Six 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  ABM  In  1968 
switched  In  1969. 

Public  opposition  to  the  Pentagon  pwUcies 
caused  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  to  initiate 
in  August  a  reduction  of  more  than  $1  billion 
himself  in  defense  spending  during  tbe  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Previously,  $1.1  billion  had 
already  been  cut.  And  the  Senate  voted  to 
cut  back  by  another  $2  billion.  And  ao  $4 
billion  have  been  saved. 

When  I  think  of  all  tbe  programs  which  I 
would  like  to  see  funded  and  which  could 
be  fimded  with  $30  billion,  tbe  urgency  of 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  becomes  even 
more  pressing.  We  must  spend  our  resources 
to    feed    the    hungry,    to   provide    adequate 
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housing  and  health  care,  to  build  better 
transportation  systems  so  that  the  poor  may 
live  in  BUbvirbla  as  well  and  abandon  the 
Inner  city  hovels  of  filth  and  vermin,  to  ex- 
pand the  provisions  of  medicare,  to  Increase 
the  benefits  of  the  elderly  under  social  se- 
curity to  a  realistic  minimum  which  can 
assure  them  of  a  decent  life,  to  expand  the 
parks  and  recreational  centers  of  our  coun- 
try, and  to  guarantee  that  all  who  seek  edu- 
cation can  have  that  opportunity  without 
excessive  financial  burdens. 

I  have  a  dream  like  Dr.  Mardn  Luther 
King,  to  build  a  newer  world  like  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. I  seek  a  moratorium  for  peace  in  order 
that  we  may  achieve  the  greatness  that  is 
this  promised  land.  I  believe  that  we  have 
the  capacity  to  create  our  society  as  a  func- 
tion of  ethical  and  moral  commitment.  We 
must  not  therefore  only  pursue  the  single 
goal  of  tbe  end  of  tbe  war  In  Vietnam,  but 
we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  Improve  the 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

(From  tbe  Concbxssional  Recoko, 

Nov.  5,  19691 

Caix  fob  a  Cease-Fim:  and  WrrHoaAWAL  bt 

DZCEMBEX  1970 

Mrs.  Munt.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to 

commend   the   gentleman   In  tbe   Well,   the 

gentleman  from  New  York   (Mr.  Ryan)    for 

his  dlstingul8b«»d   leadership  In  calling  the 

attention  not  only  of  this  House,  but   the 

attention  of  the  Nation  to  our  very  grave 

concern  about  the  lack  of  clear  enunciation 

on  the  part  of  the  President  of  our  policy 

in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with  great  care  and 
anticipation  to  the  President's  message  to 
the  Nation  on  his  plan  for  peace  In  Vietnam. 
Like  many  who  expected  to  hear  the  details 
of  his  plan  I  was  sorely  disappointed.  I  had 
hoped  that  after  over  1  year's  waiting  tbe 
country  would  at  last  be  told  what  his  plan 
for  peace  would  be. 

President  Thleu  In  October  told  bU  Na- 
tional Assembly  that  his  country  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  complete  removed  of 
American  men  by  the  end  of  December  1970. 
I  had  hoped  that  President  Nixon  would 
reaffirm  this  statement  in  his  speech  of  No- 
vember 3.  He  pledged  withdrawal  but  with- 
out a  timetable  of  hope  for  the  American 
people.  The  argument  that  such  a  timetable 
wovild  stifle  negotiations  in  Paris  Is  specious, 
because  withdrawal  Is  Itself  admitted.  If  tbe 
President  had  affirmatively  stated  the  plan 
for  withdrawal  Indeed  It  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  focusing  the  Paris  talks  on  tbe  es- 
sential Issues  of  how  to  Implement  the 
principle  of  self-determination  which  the 
President  says  is  the  only  goal  which  Is  non- 
negotUble.  Instead,  with  the  veiled  threat 
of  more  fighting  Implicit  In  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  President  to  amnounce  his  plans 
for  troop  withdrawal,  I  beUeve  that  we  have 
moved  further  from  the  prospects  for  peace 
and  effective  self-determination  In  South 
Vietnam. 

I  take  this  time  today  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  lor  a  cease-fire,  and  a  with- 
drawal of  all  American  troops  at  least  by 
December  1970  subject  only  to  necessary 
safeguards  for  the  safety  of  our  men.  Tbe 
President  baa  stated  that  he  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  people  who  take  to  the 
streets  to  demonstrate  their  opposition  to 
his  policy.  But  he  asks  for  the  "sUent" 
voices  to  respond.  Be  la  moved  by  the 
wires  and  letters  he  has  received  in  support 
of  his  poUcy.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  all 
those  who  believe  that  this  Nation  Is  ca- 
pable of  greater  initiatives  for  peace  respond 
to  the  President's  call,  and  Immediately 
write  him  urging  a  cease-fire  and  a  promise 
of  withdrawal  of  all  troops  at  least  by  the 
end  of  1970.  Indeed  I  am  convinced  that  the 
"sUent  majority"  Is  for  an  absolute  plan  for 
peace,  now. 


[From  the  Conskkssional  Rkcoko. 
Dec.  1,  1969] 
Opposino  Pao-NixoN  Was  Rbsoltttiok 
Mrs.  MmK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  opposition 
to  the  rule  and  urge  this  House  to  vote 
against  It  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  fully  debate  the  matter  of  our  policy  In 
Vietnam.  This  Is  the  first  such  resolution  to 
come  before  the  House  since  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  Member.  Yet  It  comes 
to  us  under  a  closed  rule  which  prevents 
the  offering  of  any  amendments.  The  resolu- 
tion ItseU  was  subject  to  only  90  minutes 
of  discussion  in  tbe  House  Conmilttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  no  hearings  were  held. 
Prom  the  explanations  that  I  have  heard,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  news  articles 
that  I  have  read  about  this  resolution.  It  is 
being  represented  as  an  endorsement  of 
President  Nixon's  policy  as  stated  in  his  No- 
vember 3  speech.  President  Nixon  himself 
stated  as  much  when  be  made  his  unprece- 
dented appearance  before  the  House  on  No- 
vember 13. 

On  November  3  President  Nixon  told  this 
NaUon: 

"We  have  offered  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  outside  forces  within  one  year.  We 
have  prop>08ed  a  cease-fire  under  Interna- 
tional supervision.'* 

But  House  Resolution  613  does  not  make  a 
single  mention  of  this  offer  of  complete 
withdrawal;  nor  does  it  make  any  reference 
to  the  proposal  of  cease-fire  under  Interna- 
tional supervision.  By  this  glaring  omission, 
does  this  House  fail  to  support  the  President 
In  this  regard?  I  believe  It  does  leave  this 
Impression,  and  therefore  Its  adoption  with- 
out these  two  important  provisions  contrib- 
utes nothing  materially  toward  our  present 
drive  for  peace. 

House  Resolution  613  speaks  only  of  sup- 
porting the  President  in  his  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam,  acknowl- 
edges our  peaceful  overtures,  supports  the 
principles  of  free  elections  by  tbe  people 
of  South  Vietnam  and  our  willingness  to 
abide  by  them,  and  urges  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  do  the  same. 

President  Johnson  in  the  joint  declaration 
of  Honolulu  on  February  8,  1966,  stated  our 
"conunitment  to  the  search  for  Jtist  and  sta- 
ble peace."  That  declaration  said: 

"The  United  States  Is  pledged  to  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  the  self-determination  of  peoples, 
and  of  government  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  therefore  gives  Its  full  support  to 
the  purpose  of  free  elections  proclaimed  by 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam." 

On  September  29,  1967,  In  a  speech  before 
tbe  National  Legislative  Conference  at  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  President  Johnson  reiterated 
his  willingness  to  negotiate  a  settlement  by 
saying: 

"We  and  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  are 
wholly  prepared  to  negotiate  tonight.  I  am 
ready  to  talk  with  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh,  and  other 
chiefs  of  state  concerned,  tomorrow.  I  am 
ready  to  have  Secretary  Rusk  meet  with  their 
Foreign  Minister  tomorrow.  I  am  ready  to 
send  a  trusted  representative  of  America  to 
any  spot  on  this  earth  to  talk  In  public  or 
private  with  a  spokesman  of  Hanoi." 
On  March  31, 1968,  President  Johnson  said: 
"We  are  prepared  to  move  Immediately  to- 
ward peace  through  negotiations.  So,  to- 
night, in  the  hope  that  this  action  will  lead 
to  early  talks.  I  am  taking  the  first  step  to 
de-escalate  tbe  conflict.  We  are  reducing — 
substantially  reducing — the  present  level  of 
bostiliiles.  And  we  are  doing  so  unilaterally, 
and  at  once." 

On  October  31,  1968,  President  Johnson 
discussed  the  progress  of  talks  in  Paris,  and 
said: 

"Now,  as  a  result  of  all  of  these  develop- 
ments. I  have  now  ordered  that  all  air,  naval 
and  artillery  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam cease  as  of  8  a.m.  Washington  time,  m- 


day  morning.  I  have  reached  this  decision 
on  the  basis  of  tbe  developments  tn  the 
Paris  talks.  And  I  have  reached  It  In  the  be- 
lief that  this  action  can  lead  to  progress  to- 
ward a  peaceful  settlement  of  tbe  Vietnamese 
war." 

My  point  In  setting  forth  the  statements 
of  our  policy  by  PresldMit  Johnson  Is  to 
show  that  House  Resolution  613  which  Is 
now  before  us  is  nothing  more  than  an 
affirmation  of  the  policy  of  tbe  former  ad- 
ministration. Had  the  House  had  an  c^por- 
tunlty  to  vote  its  approval  of  President 
Johnson's  efforts  on  October  31.  1968.  In  a 
resolution  identical  to  House  Resolution  613. 
I  would  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  it. 

But  it  comes  now  a  year  too  late.  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  we  have  a  new  administra- 
tion with  new  directions  indicated  by  the 
very  words  of  the  President  in  his  speech 
of  November  3,  1969. 

Words  in  a  resolution  which  reflect  only 
policies  of  tbe  past  administration  serve  no 
purpose  and  degrade  the  new  steps  which 
have  been  taken  which.  I  beUeve,  are  im- 
portant and  which  chart  for  us  new  Initia- 
tives for  peace.  We  cannot  fail  in  this  oppor- 
tunity to  clearly  state  our  support  for  a 
systematic  withdrawal  of  all  our  troops.  The 
President  told  us  In  his  speech  of  November 
3  that  such  an  offer  had  been  made.  How 
can  we  say  we  support  tbe  President  If  we 
adopt  a  resolution  which  makes  no  mention 
of  our  support  ot  the  orderly  withdrawal 
of  our  troops? 

I  hope  this  House  will  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  bo  that  amendments  can  be 
offered.  Without  tbe  changes  that  I  have 
suggested,  without  new  substantive  state- 
ments of  our  present  policy.  It  reflects 
nothing  of  this  new  administration  and  Is 
devoid  of  meaning.  I  hope  this  House  does 
not  demean  Its  Image  as  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  tbe  vrorld  by  refusing  to 
allow  for  a  meaiUngfiil  debate  which  could 
lead  to  tbe  formulation  of  a  resolution 
which  Is  supportive  of  our  new  initiatives 
for  peace. 

[From  the  Congbessional  Recokd,  Dec.  2, 
1969] 

VlETNAMIZATION    IS   NOT    WrTHDBAWAL 

Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Chairman,  President  Nixon 
said  on  November  3  that  he  beUeved  "that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  deep  division 
about  Vietnam  Is  that  many  Americans  have 
lost  confldence  In  what  their  Government 
has  told  them  about  our  policy."  He  went  on 
to  say: 

"The  American  people  cannot  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  support  a  poUcy  which  in- 
volves the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and  peace 
unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
policy." 

X  wholeheartedly  concur  with  this  state- 
ment. This  House  should  heed  his  admoni- 
tion. It  Is  precisely  this  reason  which  has 
forced  me  to  conclude  that  it  is  equally 
illegitimate  to  expect  this  House  to  support 
a  policy  of  such  magnitude  as  the  life  or 
death  of  our  American  men  unless  we  know 
the  whole  truth  about  that  policy. 

It  is  pretended  that  by  the  November  3 
speech  the  Nixon  policy  regarding  Vietnam 
became  an  established  fact.  Try  to  walk 
through  Its  maze. 

The  President  started  by  saying  that.  "The 
great  question  Is:  How  can  we  win  America's 
peace?" 

Yet  he  offered  the  tradltlonaJ  chaUenge 
of  why  we  should  continue  the  war.  He  said: 
"A  nation  cannot  remain  great  if  it  be- 
trays Its  allies  and  lets  down  its  friends. 
Our  defeat  and  humUlatlon  in  South  Viet- 
nam would  without  question  promote  reck- 
lessness In  the  councils  of  those  great  powers 
who  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  goals  of 
world  conquest." 
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He  said  be  was  opposed  to  'Immediate 
wltbdrawal  of  all  American  forcei ."  He  qual- 
ified this  later  In  his  speech  b^  saying  b* 
was  opposed  to  "the  precipitate 
of  American  forces."  I 

But  then  be  said :  | 

"We  have  offered  the  complete  | withdrawal 
of  all  outside  forces  within  one|year." 

So   one   concludes   that   he   oi 
precipitate  withdrawal,   and  tl 
not  precipitate. 
He  said: 

"I  choose  Instead  to  change 
Icy  on  both  the  negotiating  fi 
battlefront." 

But  on  the  negotiating  front 
no  progress  whatever  In  the  negotiation  "has 
been  made  except  agreement  oq  the  shape 
of  the  bargaining  table."  He  stai 

•There  can  now  be  no  longer  afay  question 
that  progress  In  negotiations  diepend  only 
on  Hanoi's  deciding  to  negotiate .t 

He  said  that  he  has  "put  Into  eqect  another 
plan  to  bring  peace — a  plan  whlc^  will  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  regardless  ofl  what  hap- 
pens on  the  negotiating  front." 

He  described  this  plan  which  he  called  the 
Nlzon  Doctrine,  and  said  that — 

"When  you  are  trying  to  asilst  another 
nation  to  defend  Its  freedom,  U.S.  policy 
should  be  to  help  them  fight  the  var  but  not 
fight  the  war  for  them  " 

This  Is  his  plan  for  the  battefront:  not 
peace  but  more  war,  waged  by  the  Viet- 
namese with  our  arms,  our  material  and  our 
money.  He  has  evidently  all  but^  abandoned 
the  negotiating  table  as  futile;  alid  his  peace 
plan  called  "Vletnamlzatlon"  only  means 
more  war.  not  peace. 

The  only  remaining  consolatloi  \  Is  that  his 
plan  could  mean  the  return  of  all  American 
combat  forces.  He  said  he  has  a  ;  >lan  wc^ked 
out  "In  cooperation  with  the  lk>uth  Viet- 
namese for  the  complete  wlthd-awal  of  all 
U.S.  combat  ground  forces  anl  their  re- 
placement by  South  Vietnamese  [orces  on  an 
orderly  scheduled  timetable." 

He  stated  that  the  "rate  of  wit.  idrawal  will 
depend  on  developments  on  tiiree  fronts. 
One — progress  which  can  be,  or  might  be 
made  In  the  Paris  talks,  the  other  two 
factors — are  the  level  of  enemy  ictlvlty  and 
the  progress  of  the  training  prop-am  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces." 

I  hope  you  have  all  noted  ti  lat  none  of 
these  three  factors  which  will  d€  termlne  our 
rate  of  withdrawal  is  in  our  coitrol.  Hanoi 
eould  decide  this  Issue  by  contln  aing  to  stall 
the  Paris  talks,  and  by  accelerating  the  level 
of  enemy  activity.  Or  South  Vietnam  could 
prevent  our  early  withdrawal  by  falling  down 
on  the  training  program.  I  hardly  call  any  of 
these  prospects  as  positive  affirmative  action 
for  peace  on  our  part.  Withdrawal  on  this 
basis  Is  not  our  policy  but  someone  else's. 

The  November  3  ^>eech  Is  full  of  so  many 
eontradlctlona  in  and  of  Itself  without  even 
trying  to  compare  It  to  the  May  'l4  speech  of 
the  President,  which  others  h^ve  done  to 
tbelr  great  consternation.  i 

I  take  this  time  to  analyze  tbfc  President's 
•peech  because  it  has  been  note4  as  the  jus- 
tiflcatlon  for  adopting  House  Reaolutlon  613. 
A  quick  reading  of  House  Reeolutlon  S13  will 
reveal  that  it  contains  nothing  on  the  cen- 
tral issues  discussed  by  the  President  In  bis 
November  3  speech  as  I  have  outlined. 

House  Resolution  613  states  ao  new  posi- 
tions taken  by  President  Niion.  It  merely  re- 
states the  Johnson  policy  In  effe<t  since  19M. 
What  function  Is  served  to  adop^  a  resolution 
which  Is  purely  historical,  wltbbut  any  new 
steps  for  peace? 

The  President  is  correct  whenjhe  says  that 
American  confidence  is  barniedjwhen  we  do 
not  speak  the  truth.  The  truth  today  is  that 
wltbdrawal,  like  "stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam"  of  a  few  years  ago,  is  controversial 
and  therefore  we  are  asked  to  blind  ourselves 
to  Ita  r«ftUty.  , 

I  happen  to  s\H>port  the  Prepdent's  offer 
of  complete  wltbdrawal  of  all  outside  forces 
within  1  year.  I  would  vote  for  douse  Reeolu- 


tlon 613  only  if  it  embodied  this  principal  of 
withdrawal.  Such  a  resolution  would  be 
meaningful  and  would  contribute  to  the 
unity  which  the  President  wants  by  confirm- 
ing our  new  Initiatives  for  peace.  Without 
facing  this  truth  House  Resolution  613  \&  but 
an  empty  gesture  and  will  further  exacerbate 
our  lack  of  specific  national  goals  In  our  pur- 
suit for  peace. 

(PYOm  the  CONCRES6XONAL  Recobd, 
May  6.  1970 1 
Invasion  or  Cambodia  Is  UNCONsrrrrtmoNAL 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Ctialrman.  I  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  four  students  died  this  week 
because  we  continue  to  believe  that  we  can 
solve  our  problems  with  guns  and  bullets. 

I  do  not  support  President  Nixon's  Vlet- 
namlzatlon policy  because  it  is  obviously 
based  upon  a  military  plan  stUl  wedded  to 
the  belief  that  we  can  solve  Vietnam's  prob- 
lems with  guns  and  tanks  and  bombs. 

Serious  efforts  at  negotiations  have  been 
abandoned.  Ambassador  Lodge  has  not  even 
been  replaced  since  his  resignation  last  fall. 
We  resumed  the  bombing  last  week  with- 
out any  announcement  as  to  the  reasons  for 
this  so-called  retaUatory  action.  Preeident 
Nixon  on  April  30  neglected  to  mention  this 
important  escalation  which  bad  at  that  time 
already  been  ordered  to  take  place  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

It  is  almost  forgotten  that  the  talks  began 
In  Paris  because  we  stopped  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  18  months  ago. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  together 
with  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  can  be  no 
less  than  an  eecalatlon  of  the  war  designed 
to  pursue  more  vigorously  the  military  plan 
for  total  victory.  There  cannot  be  any  other 
explanation  or  Justification  for  this  coordi- 
nated step- up  of  military  activity. 

The  five  sanctuaries  which  purportedly 
constituted  the  emergency  which  threatened 
our  men  in  Vietnam  have  proven  so  far  to  be 
only  rice-filled  small  weapon  storage  bunkers 
which  would  have  remained  no  less  through 
the  monsoons  while  Congress  could  have  ex- 
ercised its  constitutional  duty  to  determine 
whether  an  invasion  of  Cambodia  was  con- 
sistent with  our  national  Interest. 

The  Issue  we  must  face  today  is  whether 
we  believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Can  we  surrender  our  responsibility 
to  exercise  our  Judgment  in  these  matters 
which  affect  the  lives  of  our  men  overseas? 

We  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution  to  Justify  our  failure  to  assume 
our  constitutional  duty. 

We  are  faced  with  a  new  military  adven- 
ture across  the  borders  into  another  coun- 
try. We  must  decide  today  whether  we  sanc- 
tion this  escalation.  There  can  be  no  shirk- 
ing of  this  responsibility.  The  Constitution 
states  that  the  Congress  alone  has  the  power 
to  declare  war.  We  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  relnstltute  this  rightful  responsl- 
blUty  In  the  House  of  Representlvea. 

Do  we  seek  to  wage  more  war  or  do  we 
Insist  upon  a  negotiated  settlement  of  this 
conflict? 

I  urge  this  House  to  support  the  Leggett 
amendment  which  firmly  establishes  the 
right  of  Congress  to  determine  the  Issue  of 
whether  this  war  Is  to  be  extended  Into 
Laoe,  Thailand,  or  Combodla. 

Until  April  30  It  was  the  hope  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  announced  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  meant  that 
the  end  was  in  sight.  The  only  debate  was 
on  whether  It  was  being  done  soon  enough 
and  for  the  right  reasons. 

On  April  30  we  were  told  that  150,000  more 
men  would  be  withdrawn  by  May  of  1971. 

But  10  days  later  this  announcement  was 
shattered  when  the  President  told  the  Na- 
tion that  In  order  for  this  withdrawal  to  be 
effectuated,  it  was  necessary  to  Invade  Cam- 
ixjdla. 
The  President  told  us  on  April  30  that: 
"The  American  policy  has  been  to  scrupu- 


lously respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people — and  that  for  the  past  5  years 
we  have  provided  no  military  assistance 
whatever  and  no  economic  assistance 
to  Cambodia." 

He  went  on  to  further  state  that  "for  the 
past  5  years  North  Vietnam  has  occupied 
military  sanctuaries  along  the  Cambodian 
frontier." 

He  told  us  "that  for  5  years  neither  the 
United  States  nor  South  Vietnam  has  moved 
against  those  enemy  sanctuaries  because  we 
did  not  wish  to  violate  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  nation." 

It  is  my  firm  view  that  what  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  Nation  for  the  past  6  years  re- 
garding Cambodia  was  a  sound  policy  and 
that  any  change  In  such  a  loiig-standlng 
policy  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Leggett  amendment. 

The  following  are  bills  and  resolutions 
that  I  have  sponsored : 

H.  Con.  Res.  187 
(Offered  on  March  26) 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
begin  to  reduce  its  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

H.  Res.  606 
(Offered  on  Oct.  20,  1969) 
Whereas  we  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  those  of  us  with  differing  views  on  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  to  reach  agreement  as  to 
the  best  method  of  terminating  our  involve- 
ment; and 

Whereas  there  are  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  the  American  role  In  Vietnam  not 
out  of  desire  for  territorial  gain  or  interna- 
tional prestige  but  as  a  commitment  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  that  they  might 
freely  determine  for  themselves  their  own 
future.  We  believe  that  our  purpose  In  going 
to  Vietnam  has  been  an  honorable  one.  We 
are  convir  ?ed  that  history  will  report  our  ef- 
forts as  having  served  a  noble  cause  in  stav- 
ing off  the  imposition  of  a  government  by 
hoetlle  force  of  arms  on  a  people  unable  to 
defend  themselves.  We  believe,  however,  that 
we  have  accomplished  the  limited  objectives 
for  which  we  committed  our  troops,  and  that 
having  accomplished  these  objectives,  the 
time  has  come  to  end  our  combat  presence: 
and 

Whereas  there  are  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  our  commitment  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  and  our  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  have  been  wrong  and  not  In 
our  national  interest;  that  our  military  ac- 
tions have  endangered  the  world's  security 
and  have  placed  us  all  In  perilous  danger  of 
a  Third  World  War;  that  our  country  cannot 
be  the  policeman  of  the  world;  that  the 
Vietnam  war  has  caused  great  damage  to  our 
Nation's  prestige  around  the  wwld  and 
created  bitter  division  at  home.  We  have  been 
distressed  by  the  continued  deaths  In  a  war 
in  which  we  think  the  United  SUtes  should 
never  have  become  Involved,  and  we  have 
pressed  in  the  past  for  a  deescalatlon  of  hoe- 
tllltles  and  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  with- 
drawal: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  irrespective  of  our  posi- 
tions, we  are  of  one  mind  that  the  further 
expenditure  of  American  Uvea  In  Vietnam  la 
intolerable;  and  be  it  f\irther 

Resolved.  That  we  therefore  Join  In  urging 
that  the  President: 

1.  Announce  a  date  at  which  time  United 
Statee  forces  wUl  stop  their  firing,  except 
when  fired  upon — bearing  In  mind  that  the 
safety  of  our  men  la  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance; 

a.  Call  on  the  Government  of  Nortto  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to 
reciprocate  at  the  appointed  time  by  discon- 
tinuing their  own  hostile  actlvltlea;  and 
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3.  Undertake  Immediate  steps  for  accel- 
erated troop  withdrawal,  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  Americans  troops;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  these  combined 
steps  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
beginning  of  a  permanent  cease-fire  and  an 
end  to  the  killing  in  Vietnam,  The  oppor- 
tunity is  here  for  a  peace  initiative.  L«t  us 
not  lose  it  and  more  American  lives.  After 
so  much  has  been  risked  In  the  pursuit  of 
war,  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  take  a  chance 
for  peace. 

H.  Res.   704  — 

(Offered  on  Nov.  13,  1969) 
Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam should  be  systematically  withdrawn  on 
an  orderly  and  fixed  schedule — neither  pre- 
cipitate nor  contingent  on  factors  beyond 
our  control — to  extend  only  over  such  period 
of  time  as  shaU  be  necessary  to  (a)  provide 
for  the  safety  of  United  States  Forces,  (b) 
secure  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war,  (c)  assist  any  Vietnamese  desiring 
asylum,  and  (d)  enable  the  United  SUtes 
to  nuUce  an  orderly  dispoeltlon  of  Its  fa- 
cilities m  South  Vietnam. 

_  H.  Res.  730 

(Offered  on  Nov.  26,  1969) 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urges  the  President  to  negotiate  a  Just 
peace  In  Vietnam,  expresses  the  earnest  hope 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  such 
a  peace,  calls  attention  to  the  numerous 
peaceful  overtures  which  the  United  State* 
has  made  in  good  faith  toward  the  Oot- 
emment  of  North  Vietnam,  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  principles  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
government  by  means  of  free  elections  open 
to  all  South  Vietnamese  and  supervised  by 
an  Impartial  international  body,  and  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  willing  to  abide  by  the 
resulU  of  such  elections,  and  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  call  upon  the  Government  of  North- 
Vietnam  to  announce  iU  willingness  to  honor 
such  elections  and  to  abide  by  such  results 
and  to  allow  the  issues  in  controversy  to  be 
peacefully  so  resolved  In  order  that  the  war 
may  be  ended  and  peace  may  be  restored  at 
last  In  Southeast  Asia. 

H.  Res.  983 
(Offered  on  Apr.  30,  1970) 
Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of   Representatives   that   the  United  SUtes 
refrain  from  any  military  action  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

H.  Res.  1008 
(Offered  on  May  13,  1970) 

Resolved,  That  In  the  absence  ot  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  It  is  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Represenutlves  that  fiscal  year  1971  Defense 
exi)endlture8  in  South  Vietnam  should  be 
HmttM  to  only  that  amount  reqtilred  to  carry 
out  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
American  combat  and  support  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971 
(June  30.  1971).  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  no  funds  In  the  fiscal  year 
1971  Defense  budget  are  to  be  used  to  finance 
the  operation  of  any  American  combat  or 
support  troops  in  Cambodia  or  Laos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6  and  7,  1970,  I 
voted  against  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  in  order  to  express  my  support 
for  the  Leggett,  Reid.  and  Boland  amend- 
ments which  would  have  cut  off  all  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1971  to  finance  the  Ameri- 
can invasion  of  Cambodia.  I  was  Joined 
by  145  of  m[y  colleagues  In  the  House  on 
May  6,  1970.  We  will  continue  to  olTer 
this  amendment  to  all  bills  coming  be- 
fore the  House  which  are  germane. 


Mr.  Speaker,  both  houses  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  Legislature  adopted  resolutions 
opposing  the  invasion  of  Cambodia.  The 
resolutions  read  as  follows: 

Senate   Resolution   326 
Requesting    the    President    of    the    United 

States    to   withdraw   military   troops   and 

arms  commltmenU  to  Cambodia 

Whereas,  the  military  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  has  resulted  in 
much  tragedy  and  discord  In  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  frightful  and  disillusioning 
hostlUties  in  Vietnam  have  torn  families 
apart,  brutally  deprived  young  men,  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons  and  brothers  of  tbelr 
lives  and  future,  and  caused  youth  to  resist 
the  draft  and  suffer  exile  and  prosecution; 
and 

Whereas,  the  spread  of  warfare  throughout 
Indochina  and  the  conunltment  of  the 
United  SUtes  military  troops  and  arms  to 
Cambodia  by  President  Nixon  does  not  end 
the  war  but  further  subjects  the  Nation  to 
continuing  loss  of  life  and  human  misery; 
and 

Whereas,  the  military  involvement  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  unwar- 
ranted world  policing  and  contrary  to  our 
humanitarian  ideals;  now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senau  of  the  Sth 
Legislature  of  the  SUU  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1970,  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  be  and  are 
hereby  requested  to  Immediately  cease  all 
military  activities  In  Cambodia:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon;  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  SenaU.  the  Honorable  Splro  T. 
Agnew;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Represenutlves,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack. 

House  Resolution  377 
Disapproval  of  the  United  SUtee  Presidential 

action  of  combat  troop  commltmenU  to 

Cambodia 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  military  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  is  a  regretUble  situa- 
tion, catising  much  anguish,  loss  of  lives,  and 
dissension  In  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  spread  of  hostilities  through- 
out Indo-Chlna  and  the  commitment  of  sev- 
eral thoiisand  United  SUtes  combat  troops 
to  Cambodia  by  President  Nixon  will  not  only 
result  in  continuing  American  deaths  and 
suffering  but  may  also  be  a  likely  prelude  to 
the  Involvement  of  the  United  SUtes  In  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  commitment  of  combat  troops 
to  Cambodia,  which  did  not  request  such  as- 
sistance. Is  a  misuse  of  power  by  the  United 
SUtae.  which,  through  lU  President  Is  er- 
roneously and  unwisely  assuming  tiie  poature 
of  world  police;  and 

Whereas,  the  econcnnic  resources  and  man- 
power of  the  United  SUtes,  already  severely 
taxed  by  the  Vietnam  war,  are  not  Inexhaust- 
ible, and  should  not  be  thoughtlessly  ex- 
pended; now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tivee  of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1970,  that  this 
body  disagree  with  and  disapprore  ot  the 
commitment  of  the  United  SUtee  combat 
troops  to  Cambodia  and  respectfully  requeaU 
the  President  to  reconsider  his  acttoii;and 

Be  is  furthw  reserved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  ot  the 
United  SUtes. 


WASHINGTON  POST  REVEALS  MAS- 
SIVE POLITICAL  SLUSH  FUNDS 
COLLECTED  BY  BANKS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  for  a  long 
time,  many  of  us  have  been  aware  that 
the  big  banks  around  the  Nation  were 
gathering  huge  political  slush  funds  as 
an  adjtmct  to  their  lobbying  campaigns. 

This  morning,  the  Washington  Post, 
in  a  story  by  lined  by  Morton  Mlntz,  de- 
tails the  growing  activities  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  industry  nationwide. 

Bank  campaign  groups  apparently  are 
assessing  the  banks  for  political  contri- 
butions based  on  their  deposits.  In  other 
cases,  according  to  Mr.  Mlntz'  story,  the 
banks  are  making  direct  assessments  on 
their  employees  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

The  banks  are  apparently  making  no 
secret  of  the  purposes  behind  these  polit- 
ical solicitations.  The  Wasliington  Post 
story  makes  it  plain  that  these  contri- 
butions are  being  used  to  promote  spe- 
cial interest  legislation  and  candidates 
who  are  willing  to  carry  the  banks'  posi- 
tion forward. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  this  increased 
political  activity  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  big  banks  are  attempting  to  kill 
legislation  which  would  provide  effective 
regulation  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. And  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
these  activities  are  surfacing  at  a  time 
when  the  big  banks  are  attempting  to 
protect  their  swollen  profits  created  by 
the  highest  interest  rates  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation. 

It  appears  that  a  portion  of  these  high 
interest  rates  being  paid  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  are  actually  going  into  polit- 
ical slush  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
story  raises  grave  public  questions 
Should  the  banking  industry— which  has 
been  given  great  powers  by  the  Congress 
and  the  various  States — be  allowed  t 
raise  and  manipulate  huge  political 
fimds?  This  industry — through  its  bank- 
ing powers — already  asserts  a  tremen- 
dous influence  across  the  land.  Now  they 
have  moved  into  direct  political  action 
to  augment  their  already  awesome  power, 

B4r.  Speaker,  the  activities  contained 
in  the  Washington  Post  article  also  raise 
serious  legal  questions.  The  political 
fundraising  seems  to  be  occurring  with- 
in the  corporate  structtire  of  these 
banks.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  of 
course,  prohibits  corporations.  Including 
banks,  from  znaking  political  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  In  behalf  of  polit- 
ical candidates.  Someone  should  take  a 
hard  look  at  these  activities  and  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  within  the  law 
governing  political  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  article  with  the  headline 
"Banks  SoUcit  Political  Funds,"  and  a 
second  article  with  the  headline  "CaU- 
fomia  Bankers  Offer  Tips  for  Handling 
Lawmakers" : 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  14.  1970] 

Banks  Souccr  Pouxical  Puinte 

(By  Morton  Mints) 

Last  April  8.  19  aenlar  oOloera  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oommeroe  in  Seattle  sent  out 
a  letter  to  tbelr  junior  coUeagoes. 

The  meesage,  under  the  letterhead  of  the 
"League  for  Good  Government."  dted  the 
growing  burden  an  a  amaU  number  of  ot- 
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fleers  In  m«etlng  the  requests  for  flnancUl 
sxipport  from  "political  parties  candidates 
and  committees  promoting  speiclal  Interest 
legislation  ..."  j 

While  reminding  younger  offloers  that  po- 
litical contributions  by  banks  "ate  prohibited 
by  law,"  the  letter  appealed :         [ 

"It  now  has  become  apparent  Itbat  a  wider 
degree  of  participation  Is  imperative  and  we 
want  to  extend  a  cordial  Invitation  to  you 
to  Join  us  In  this  Important  clvld  responsibil- 
ity." 1 

The  letter — and  similar  soU^tatlons  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Poat — Is  one  of 
the  rarely  seen  pieces  of  hard  ejrldence  that 
banks  across  the  country  have  internal  orga 
nizatlons  which  ask  officers 
portions  of  their  salaries  to 
federal,  state  and  local  officers. 

The  solicitation  letters  come 
volatile  point  in  the  history  of 
between  the  banking  and  poUtl 
ties. 

Last   week,    a   prestigious 
congressional  ethics,   appointed!  by  the  As 
soclatlon  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  ^f  New  York, 
reported  that  at  least  96  of  the 
of   the    House    are    executives, 
stockholders    In    banks    or 
Institutions. 

And  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate 
Currency  Committee  begins  headings  on  the 
moat  Important  piece  of  banking  leglslaUon 
since  1933,  when  Congress  actedi  to  bar  com- 
marcial  banking  from  all  otier  lines  oX 
business. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  cc  mmlttee,  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Hoxise  over  '  he  objection 
of  the  largest  banks.  Is  aimed  at  one-bank 
holding  companies.  Banks  havs  used  such 
holding  companies  in  recent  yea  rs  to  become 
conglomerate  business  enterprls!s. 

The  existence  of  organized  fund-raising 
efforts  within  banks  has  been  clc  sely  guarded 
information.  Some  executives  were  willing 
to  discuss  them  In  phone  Interviews.  Other 
bankers,  however,  reacted  to  a  reporter's 
questions  first  with  astonishment,  then,  with 
queatlona  of  their  own.  How  h4d  the  news- 
man learned  about  a  particular  (irganlzatlon? 
What  was  his  purpose  in  lnqul4ing? 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know?t  asked  E.  L. 
Carpenter,  chairman  of  Central  National 
Bank  of  Cleveland,  another  pillion-dollar 
institution  which  ranks  50th  l|i  deposits. 

Central's  fund-raising  mechakilsm  Is  also 
benignly  named:  the  "Good  iGovernment 
Program."  The  Union  Bank  ojf  California, 
which  has  %\.l  billion  In  deposes  and  ranks 
a6th,  calls  Its  organization  the  "League  for 
Good  Government."  j 

A  neutral  name,  the  "Robert  C.  Isban 
Special  Account,"  Is  used  by  tjie  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Co.  of  NeW  York  City, 
which  with  deposits  of  •10  4  ailUon  Is  the 
Nation's  fourth  largest.  Isban] Is  a  deputy 
comptroller. 

And  a  group  of  Texas  bank^  set  up  a 
"trust"  and  requested  that  checks  be  sent 
to  "Mr.  A.  C.  Verner.  Trustee,  q.O  Box  1241, 
Lubbock.  Texas  79408." 

Whatever  the  organizations  arfc  called,  they 
usiially  specify  precisely  the  amcjunts  of  mon- 
ey desired. 

The  Texas  group,  for  example^  set  a  sliding 
"contribution  formula  '  that  reUtes  the  total 
resources  of  a  bank  to  the  suggested  com- 
bined donation  of  Its  officers.       ] 

For  banks  with  resotirces  totaling  less 
than  93.5  million,  the  recommended  com- 
bined donation  was  "at  least"  450.  For  the 
largest  banks,  those  with  resoxirtes  exceeding 
$500  million,  the  suggested  ci|mbtned  gift 
was  "at  l«ast"  $2,000. 

Sponsors  of  the  trxuX  say  their  hopes  were 
disappointed.  Had  they  been  fulfilled,  •250,- 
000  would  have  been  the  mlnli^um  donated 
In  Texas. 

Applied  to  all  of  the  banks  In' the  country, 
the  same  "oontrUratlon  formulaT  would  b«T« 


made  at  least  $6.3  million  available  to 
candidates. 

Caillfomla's  Union  Bank,  which  has  430 
officers,  suggests  contributions  of  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  portion  of  annual 
salary  above  $10,000  and  below  $30,000.  and 
one  per  cent  of  salary  exceeding  $30,000. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  said  it  invites  "no 
fixed  amount"  from  Its  approximately  1,100 
officers. 

Cleveland's  Central  National  proposed  an 
"average  contribution"  of  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent  of  base  salary. 

The  19  Seattle  bank  executives  suggested 
contributions  at  a  rate  geared  to  annual 
Income.  A  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of- 
ficial earning  $ia-$15.999  would  pay  0.35  per 
cedt  ($42  to  $S«).  If  he  earned  $10,000-$1B,- 
999  he  would  pay  0.4  per  cent  ($64  to  $76). 
For  officials  In  the  top  bracket  of  $30,000  or 
more  the  recommendeid  rate  is  0.7  per  cent,  or 
$210  or  more. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  with  de- 
ptoslts  of  more  than  $1.1  billion,  ranked  44th 
m  the  nation  as  of  last  Dec.  31. 

Bert  L.  Sellln,  vice  president  for  new  busi- 
ness and  co-ordlnator  of  the  "League  for 
Good  Government,"  said  In  Seattle  that  the 
bank's  solicitation  program  Is  "not  unusual." 

Similarly,  Harry  J.  Volk,  board  chairman 
of  Union  Bank,  said  in  Los  Angeles  that 
political  fund-raising  by  groups  such  as  his 
"Good  Government  Associates"  Is  ""conunon 
practice  in  California  banks,"'  and  in  other 
businesses,  as  well. 

None  of  the  bankers  Interviewed  by  The 
Washington  Poet,  however,  was  willing  to 
Identify  any  financial  Institution  with  such 
programs  other  than  his  own. 

All  of  the  solicitation  letters  obtained  by 
this  newspaper  emphasized,  sometimes  with 
underlining,  that  contributions  would  b« 
"completely  voluntary." 

In  Los  Angeles,  Volk  said  the  Union  Bank 
exerts  "'absolutely  no  pressure.  No  one  has  to 
give  a  dime  .  .  .  anyone  In  financial  difficulties 
Is  urged  not  to  give." 

Told  of  a  subordinate  who — In  an  unsigned 
statement — claimed  to  fear  that  he  would  be 
secretly  blacklisted  or  considered  uncoopera- 
tive. Volk  said  the  complainant  must  be  a 
"crank"  or  "some  kind  of  a  nut"*  whose 
anonymous  charges  were  "completely  Im- 
proper and  wTong."' 

In  Seattle,  Bert  Sellln  said  flatly  that  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  applies  "no  com- 
pulsion." Asked  If  a  young  officer  might  be 
concerned  that  a  failure  to  contribute  could 
Jeopardize  his  career,  Shellln  said  that  was 
out  of  the  question. 

"'We're  a  pretty  independent  bunch  of  guys 
out  West,"  he  said.  "Maybe  they  don"t  think 
that  way  back  East."' 

Back  East,  deputy  controller  Robert  Is- 
ban— the  man  with  the  s|>ecial  account — said 
that  Independence  was  valued  Just  as  highly 
at  Manufacturers  Hanover.  There  Is,  he  said, 
"absolutely  no  compulsion." 

The  bankers  supported  the  denials  with 
statements  that  their  requests  for  contribu- 
tions were  frequently  met  with  outright  re- 
fusals or  with  donations  smaller  than  the 
suggested  oneo,  although  In  Seattle  aome 
donations  have  exceeded  the  sums  requested 
for  years. 

In  Lubbock.  Texas,  A.  C.  Verner,  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  said  the  trust  had 
raised  "'nothing  like"  the  desired  minimum 
of  $250,000. 

Similarly,  Union  Bank's  Harry  Volk  said 
that  "a  relatively  small  amount  was  raised, 
unfortunately." 

Other  bankers  gave  like  dlselalm«ra.  But 
none  was  willing  to  say  precisely  how  many 
dollars  were  raised  or  spent. 

"In  our  small  way,  we  contributed  a  few 
bucks,"  a  "token"  of  perhaps  $100  for  a  can- 
didate, Volk  said. 

In  every  case,  high  public  purposes  were 
ascribed  to  the  fund-raising. 


Central  National  Bank  of  Cleveland  Initi- 
ated Ita  ""Good  Government  Program"  in  1963 
"out  of  a  deep  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties  and  our  economic  system," 
chairman  Carpenter  said  on  June  13,  1969  In 
a  memo  to  "all  key  men." 

In  Texas,  seeking  donations  to  the  trust 
for  "statewide  races,  and  in  some  cases,  other 
than  statewide  races,"  C.  Glynn  Lowe,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Paris, 
Texas,  said  in  a  letter  dated  last  March  12: 

"'The  bankers  of  Texas  have  become  aware 
of  the  need  to  support  political  candidates 
they  believe  will  best  serve  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public  and  the  economic  climate." 

Lowe,  in  a  phone  interview,  refused  to 
name  any  of  the  candidates.  Neither  would 
any  of  the  other  bankers. 

However,  trustee  Verner  said  In  Lubbock 
that  no  money  was  given  to  any  candidate 
In  a  race  for  federal  office.  Specifically,  he 
said,  none  went  to  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  Jr.,  who 
on  May  1  defeated  Incxmibent  Ralph  Tar- 
borough  In  a  race  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Bentsen  Is  president  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany which  owns  an  estimated  half-million 
dollars  worth  of  stock  In  Texas  banks. 

At  Manufacturers  Hanover,  vice  president- 
comptroller  Colin  MacLennan  and  Isban.  his 
deputy,  said  that  a  small  unit  of  top-ranking 
officers  allocates  donated  funds,  the  bulk  of 
which  go  to  mayoral  and  state  candidates, 
dinners  and  the  like. 

A  Union  Bank  leUer  dated  July  19,  1966, 
said  Its  "'Good  Government  Associates"  gives 
""entirely  nonpartisan"  support  to  candidates 
"who  are  sympathetic  with  American  bank- 
ing and  the  free  enterprise  system."  The 
letter  was  signed  by  Harry  Volk. 

The  other  day,  Volk  told  a  reporter  that 
the  sole  standard  for  deciding  if  a  candidate 
merits  a  contribution  Is  whether  he  gives  "In- 
telligent, fair"  consideration  to  banking 
legislation. 

While  declining  to  Identify  any  such  can- 
didates, Volk  did  name,  as  a  hypothetical  ex- 
ample of  a  d^ervlng  candidate,  former  Sen. 
A.  Willis  Robertson  (D-Va.),  a  conservative 
who  was  chairman  of  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Volk  said  Robertson  was  a  "very  under- 
standing and  great  senator  and  a  dedicated 
American." 

During  the  1966  primary,  a  group  of  bank- 
ers in  Richmond  called  in  local  btislness- 
men  to  Invite  contributions  to  Robertson's 
campaign  because  he  had  bottled  up  a 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill  "and  would  keep  It 
bottled  up." 

Volk,  In  the  Interview,  said  he  opposes  any 
legislation  that  "would  preclude  the  banking 
system  from  growing  as  It  Is  supposed  to." 

Drawing  an  analogy  with  the  newspaper 
business,  he  said  he  would  expect  The  Wash- 
ington Post  Co.  to  consider  giving  money 
to  defeat  "'someone  running  In  opposition  to 
a  free  press.'"  Volk  volunteered  the  Informa- 
tion that  he  Is  a  director  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

A  fund-raising  group  of  another  kind  Is 
the  Bankers  Congressional  Committee,  which 
along  with  other  groups.  Is  represented  In 
Washington  by  H.  Vernon  Scott. 

The  committee  chairman,  L.  Shirley  Tark, 
chairman  of  the  Main  Street  Bank  in  Chi- 
cago, said  the  group  seeks  legislation  to  make 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks  pay  taxes  on  an  equal  basis 
with  commercial  banks. 

In  a  report  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  the  committee  aald  that  In  1968  It 
gave  a  total  of  $8,425  to  candidates  for  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Some  of  the  listed  contributions  were  as 
small  aa  $50.  The  two  largest,  $1,000,  went 
to  Reps.  John  C.  Watts  (D-Ky.)  and  Al  XHl- 
man  (D-Ore.) .  Both  are  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  writes  tax 
leglslaUon  for  the  House.  In  all,  the  bankers 
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group  contributed  to  13  of  the  26  members 
of  the  committee.  Pour  members  got  $500 
each. 

Calitobnia  Bankers  Offee  Tips  fo«  Hambling 
Lawmakdis 

A  "PoUtlcal  Handbook  for  Bankers,"  a 
copyrighted  publication  of  the  CaUfomU 
Banker*  Aasociation,  contains  numerous 
practical  tips  for  its  members.  Here  are  a 
few: 

"Mere  volimie  of  mall  alone,  rarely — If 
ever — sways  a  politician.  Pressure  groups 
have  become  so  proficient  in  running  off 
'canned  letters'  and  flooding  legislators  with 
them,  that  this  technique  is  no  longer  effec- 
tive. The  legislator  is  very  sophisticated  today 
and  It's  what's  inside  the  envelope  tliat  Influ- 
ences his  thinking."' 

'"The  CBA  often  sends  out  samples  of 
correspondence  which  are  for  your  guidance 
only.  These  should  always  be  rewritten  in 
your  ovim  words." 

"Everyone  Is  suspicious  of  friends  or  busi- 
ness associates  who  only  drop  around  when 
looking  for  a  favor.  It's  human  nature.  And 
politicians  share  that  suspicion.  Some  elected 
officials  have  become  cynical  about  such 
favor  seekers  and  It's  not  uncommon  to  hear 
them  reply:  "Where  were  you  at  primary  time 
or  election  time  when  I  needed  workers  and 
money?'  .  .  .  The  flrst  rule  in  contacts  with 
legislators  then.  Is  to  make  contacts  when 
you  have  nothing  to  ask." 

If  a  legislator  Invited  by  local  bankers 
to  a  cocktail  party  and  dinner  "requires  over- 
night acconunodatlons,  they  should  be  com- 
plimentary and  very  pleasant  without  being 
pretentious.  Further  thoughtfulncss  can  be 
displayed  by  having  a  basket  of  fresh  fruit 
or  another  appropriate  gift  delivered  to  his 
room  before  his  arrival.  Flowers  should  be 
sent  If  his  wife  accompanies  him  .  .  .  The 
news  media  should  not  be  Invited  to  these 
functions,  but  It  Is  possible  they  will  show 
up  ...  It  should  be  made  clear  to  them  that 
the  legislator's  remarks  are  strictly  'off  the 
record."  " 

The  26-page  handbook  concludes  with  a 
"Political  Effectiveness  Test  for  Bankers."  If 
answered  "yes,"  each  of  two  declarations 
gives  flve  points  and  each  of  nine  gives  10 
points.  Any  one  who  scores  80  or  more  points 
out  of  a  possible  100  rates  as  "excellent." 

Among  the  10-polnt  declarations:  "I  con- 
tributed money  to  a  candidate  during  the 
last  election,"  "I  worked  for  a  candidate  dur- 
ing the  last  election,"  and  "Bankers  in  our 
area  sponsored  a  dinner  during  the  last 
year  honoring  a  legislator." 


APL-CIO  BLASTS  NIXON'S 
ECONOMIC  FAILURES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  is- 
sued a  detailed  analjrsis  of  the  failure  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  economic 
iralicies  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
administration's  lack  of  action  to  bring 
down  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  from  the  policy 
statement: 

The  need  for  Increased  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  home  construction,  at  reasonable  In- 
terest rates,  is  not  being  met,  forcing  the 
government  to  initiate  Interest -subsidy  pro- 
grams that  reward  high  interest  rate  policies 
at  taxpayers'  expense.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
complete  coUi^Me  of  home-bulldlng.  Small 
and  medltun-slaed  businesses  have  been  hit 
by  a  lack  of  available  credit  at  reasonable 
interest  rates.  The  inabUlty  of  local  govern- 


ments to  obtain  low-Interest  loans  Is  result- 
ing In  postponing  construction  of  needed 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  facilities,  while 
available  credit  Is  being  drained  off  for  less- 
urgent  Investments  and  dubious  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress, over  objections  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle,  voted  broad 
standby  credit  controls.  The  President, 
as  the  statement  points  out,  has  failed 
to  use  these  powers  despite  the  highest 
interest  rates  in  our  history. 

This  legislation  was  originated  in  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  it  gives  the  President  full  power 
to  control  interest  rates  and  all  other 
aspects  of  credit  transactions.  Yet  the 
President  sits  idly  by,  doing  nothing 
while  unemployment  and  interest  rates 
climb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council's  policy  statement  should  be  must 
reading  for  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 
I  place  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the 
Record: 

The  National  Economy 

The  Administration's  campaign  against 
Inflation  has  been  a  complete  failure.  Prices 
have  gone  up,  unemployment  has  grown,  and 
the  nation  has  crossed  the  threshold  of 
recession. 

The  time  has  obviously  come  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  abandon  Its  bankrupt  eco- 
nomic pwUcles  before  the  already  grave  dam- 
age to  American  living  standards  snowballs. 

In  April,  unemployment  soared  to  4.8%  of 
the  labor  force  or  close  to  4  million  workers — 
equalling  the  sharpest  month-to-month  rise 
since  the  1960  recession.  The  jobless  rate  for 
Negro  workers  shot  up  to  8.7%;  for  teenagers, 
to  15.7%.  In  the  four  months  since  last  De- 
cember, 1.1  million  workers  were  added  to  the 
swelling  ranks  of  the  unemployed — victims 
of  the  Administration's  deliberate  policy  to 
slow  production  and  employment. 

Millions  of  additional  workers  have  seen 
their  paychecks  shrink  as  the  spreading  ef- 
fects of  the  squeeze  on  the  economy  has 
brought  production  cutbacks  and  reductions 
In  working  hours. 

But  living  costs  have  continued  to  mount. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  at  a 
yearly  rate  of  about  6%  since  December. 

The  buying  power  of  the  weekly  after-tax 
earnings  of  the  average  non-«upervisory 
worker  in  private  employment — about  48 
million  wage  and  salary  earners — is  less  than 
last  year  and  below  1965. 

With  unemployment  rising  sharply  and 
industry  operating  at  merely  79  >^  %  of  Its 
productive  capacity,  there  Is  no  classical  In- 
flationary condlUon  of  widespread  short- 
ages of  goods  and  manpower  that  could  jus- 
tify government  measures  of  severe,  general 
economic  restraint. 

The  AdnUnlstratlon's  policy — with  the 
highest  Interest  rates  in  100  years — has  been 
discriminatory,  as  weU  as  Ineffective,  in 
combating  the  rapid  rise  of  prices.  It  has  cut 
urgently  needed  residential  construction — 
with  housing  starts  down  from  a  yearly  rate 
of  1.9  million  In  January  1969  to  1.4  million 
last  March.  It  has  hit  the  expansion  of  atate 
and  local  government  facilities  and  smaller 
businesses.  In  addition,  skyrocketing  Interest 
rates  have  raised  costs  and  prices  all  along 
the  line  to  the  consimier — adding  to  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Moreover,  this  blunderbuss  policy  has  not 
curbed  business  proflteering,  while  It  boosts 
bank  proflts.  Cuts  in  government  appropri- 
ations, aa  those  for  medical  schooU  which 
threaten  to  continue  the  shortage  of  medi- 
cal ptersonnel,  wUI  continue  the  soaring  rise 
of  medical  costs.  And  the  tight  monetary 
squeeze   has  not   curtaUed    the   credit   in- 


flation of  the  banks,  with  their  lines  of  credit 
to  the  blue-chip  corporations  and  wealthy 
families  for  lendable  funds. 

The  banks  have  been  permitted  to  evade 
the  monetary  squeeze.  In  1969,  for  example, 
the  International  banks  Increased  their  "bor- 
rowings" from  their  foreign  branches  by  $7 
billion  and  even  modest  government  regu- 
lations were  not  Imposed  imtll  September. 
Bank  holding  companies  Issued  $4  billion 
in  promissory  notes  last  year — and  are  con- 
tinuing to  issue  such  commercial  paper,  at 
present — at  very  high  Interest  rates,  free  of 
govermnent  regulation. 

Thus,  while  credit  for  needed  production, 
such  as  housing,  has  been  drying  up — or  if 
available  at  all,  at  extortionate  interest 
rates — business  loans  of  the  large  banks  are 
up  5%  from  a  year  ago.  The  nation's  major 
banks  have  been  extending  loans  for  such 
operations  as  conglomerate  take-overs,  gam- 
bling casinos,  tinnecessary  Inventory  accu- 
mulation and  a  continuing  boom  of  business 
investment  in  new  plants  and  machines, 
while  more  than  20%  of  industry's  existing 
capacity  stands  Idle. 

Even  If  the  money  supply  should  ease 
somewhat,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  such 
utter  mlsallocatlon  of  available  credit  by  the 
banks  and  other  flnancial  institutions  will 
not  continue  or  that  Interest  rates  will  not 
remain  at  high  levels. 

The  regular  operations  of  the  banks  and 
other  flnancial  institutions  are  not  meeting 
America's  needs.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
adding  a  high-Interest  rate  credit-inflation 
to  the  business  profit-inflation  of  the  1900b. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  a  sharp 
change  in  the  nation's  economic  policies. 
The  pace  of  rising  prices  must  be  slowed, 
without  a  growing  army  of  unemployed. 
The  tirgent  need  is  not  last  week's  reduction 
of  margin  requirements  for  purchases  in  the 
stock  markets  to  stimulate  increased  specu- 
lation. 

The  government  must  channel  available 
credit,  at  low  Interest  rates,  to  where  it  Is 
needed  and  curb  the  inflationary  expansion 
of  credit  for  purposes  that  are  less  Impor- 
tant to  society. 

Last  December,  Congress  passed  a  bill  en- 
titled "Lowering  Interest  Rates,  Fighting 
Inflation,  Helping  Small  Business  and  Ex- 
panding the  Mortgage  Bilarket"' — which 
grants  broad  authority  to  the  President  for 
selective  measures  to  curb  the  specific  causes 
of  credit  Inflation,  while  expanding  credit 
for  needed  facilities  and  business  operations. 
It  provides  the  government  with  flexible 
means  to  re-balance  the  nation's  credit 
structiire  and  to  flnance  housing,  schools, 
hospitals  and  other  community  facilities  at 
low  interest  rates. 

More  than  four  months  have  passed  and 
still  the  President  has  not  exercised  this  au- 
thority. 

The  need  for  increased  low-  and  moderate- 
income  home  construction,  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates,  is  not  being  met,  forcing  the 
government  to  initiate  interest-subsidy  pro- 
grams that  reward  high  Interest  rate  policies 
at  taxpayers"  expense,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
complete  collapse  of  home-bulldlng.  BmaU 
and  medium -sized  businesses  have  been  hit 
by  a  lack  of  available  credit  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates.  The  Inability  of  local  govern- 
ments to  obtain  low-interest  loans  is  result- 
ing in  postponing  construction  of  needed 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  facilities,  whUe 
available  credit  is  being  drained  off  for  less- 
urgent  Investments  and  dubious  objectives. 

So  prices  continue  to  rise  r^ldly;  layoffs 
and  production  cutbacks  are  qxreading:  ur- 
gent social  needs  are  not  being  met. 

Therefore  we  recommend  the  foUowlng 
steps  to  take  America  out  of  recession  and 
end  inflation: 

1.  Confronted  by  the  President's  failure 
to  use  his  authority,  we  tirge  the  Congress  to 
direct  the  Federal  Reserve  system  to  eetab- 
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llah  selecUT*  crwllt  controls,  niaxlmum  In- 
terest rates  on  specific  types  of  lt>ans  and  the 
allocation  of  available  credit  to  "where  It  will 
do  the  most  good  for  America. 

a.  To  meet  the  goal  of  26  million  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing  units  In  tf  n  years,  the 
government  should  also  require  that  a  por- 
tion of  such  tax-exempt  fund^  as  pension, 
coUege  endowment  and  found  Ulon  funds, 
as  well  aa  bank  reserves,  be  luvi»ted  In  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages. 

3.  To  curb  the  price-raising  aibllity  of  the 
dominant  corporations,  governtnent  action 
Is  needed  to  curtail  the  continuing  high  rate 
of  business  mergers,  which  has  been  greatly 
increasing  the  concentration  pf  economic 
power  In  a  narrowing  group  of  corporations 
and  banks. 

4.  The  specific  causes  of  soaring  pressures 
on  living  costs,  such  as  physlclafis'  fees,  hos- 
pital charges,  housing  costs  and  auto  In- 
surance rates,  should  be  examined  for  the 
development  of  practical,  senslple  measures 
to  dampen  these  pressures. 

IX  the  President,  after  exercising  that  au- 
thority voted  him  by  Congresi  determines 
he  needs  additional  authority  I  and  decides 
that  the  situation  warrants  txtraordlnary 
overall  stabilization  measures,  the  AFL-CIO 
will  coopeirate,  so  long  as  such  testraints  are 
equitably  placed  on  all  costs  a^d  Incomes — 
Including  all  prices,  profits,  dividends,  rents 
and  executive  compensation,  a^  well  as  em- 
ployees' wages  and  salaries.  We  jare  prepared 
to  sacrifice  as  much  as  anyone  I  else,  as  long 
as  anyone  else,  so  long  as  tbeie  is  equality 
of  sacrifice. 


THE  LATE  GEN.  WLAI>YSLAV 
ANDERS 

(B«r.  RCX)NEY  of  New  Yo^  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter J> 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  'York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  were  saddled  yester- 
day to  read  of  the  death  of  Oen.  Wlady- 
slav  Anders  in  London.  All  <it  us  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  truly  great  heroes 
of  contemporary  history,  because  to- 
day a  grateful  world  must  pa^  him  part- 
ing tribute.  J 

Residing  in  London  as  an  eiile  from  his 
beloved  Poland,  General  Aiiders  was  a 
living  personification  of  thje  gallantry 
and  courage  manifested  byj  the  thou- 
sands of  Polish  freedom-loving  people 
who  too,  were  forced  to  flee  Ifazi  brutali- 
ties and  Communist  enslavenient  of  their 
homeland.  Even  in  death  the  heroism 
of  General  Anders  will  be  remembered 
and  revered  by  the  saddened  multitude 
of  his  adoring  countrymen. 

The  death  of  General  Anders  is  par- 
ticularly painful  to  me  not  dply  because 
of  my  close  friendship  with  sb  many  Pol- 
ish Americans  for  whom  he  fas  such  an 
inspiring  idol,  but  more  beiiause  of  the 
privilege  I  have  had  to  knojw  him  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful!  indeed  that 
within  the  past  year  I  had  ttte  rare  good 
fortime  to  participate  in  ihe  moving 
ceremonies  last  August  com|nemorating 
the  25tb  anniversary  of  tl)e  battle  of 
Monte  Cassino  in  Italy. 

Standing  tn  the  historic  olfl  monastery 
made  sacred  by  the  heroic  I'olish  Army 
under  the  world-famed  General  Anders, 
I  was  moved  to  tears  as  survjivlng  Polish 
war  veterans  paid  homage  to  their  fallen 
comrades.  Most  illustrious  of  these  war 
veteran^  In  attendance  w4s  Lt.  Gen. 
Wladyslav  Anders. 


I  shall  never  forget  the  opportunity 
which  was  mine  at  the  close  of  these  im- 
pressive ceremonies  to  chat  with  General 
Anders.  Even  more  vivid  will  be  my 
memory  of  General  Anders  rising  from 
his  invalid's  chair  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  to  thank  me  publicly  for  my 
statement  and  for  the  greetings  which 
I  brought  from  the  American  people. 

I  was  privileged  on  that  day  last  sum- 
mer to  meet  a  great  many  other  Polish 
notables  as  well  as  many  Italian  digni- 
taries in  attendance  at  that  historic 
meeting,  but  none  impressed  me  so  much 
as  General  Anders.  To  me  he  represented 
the  highest  In  man's  devotion  to  a 
mighty  cause  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  Ixxly  join  me  in  express- 
ing our  deep  sorrow  in  the  passing  of  a 
great  worldwide  hero.  I  am  sure  too  that 
all  America  joins  us  in  expressing  our 
deepest  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
the  family  who  survive  him  and  to  the 
friends  who  so  intensely  mourn  him. 

I  know  that  our  fine  Polish-American 
organizations  will  make  plans  for  paying 
further  tribute  to  this  illustrious  hero.  It 
will  be  fitting  Indeed  for  this  Govern- 
ment and  Its  people  to  keep  the  memory 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Wladyslav  Anders  alive  and 
to  remember  ever  his  magnificent  deeds. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
20  years  of  delay  and  postponement  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  again  considering  the  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  For  those  who 
witnessed  and  understand  the  heinous 
crime  of  genocide  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe,  this  convention  Is  most  vital 
in  towns  of  its  politico-moral  force  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  in 
the  totalitarian  environments  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia.  Dr.  Raphael 
Lemkln,  a  former  Polish  jurist  who 
coined  the  term  genocide  and  basically 
fathered  this  convention,  consistently 
emphasized  to  the  time  of  his  death  In 
1959  that  this  special  type  of  crime  is 
only  possible  in  a  nondemocratic  en- 
vironment. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  this  special  form  of 
crime  was  emphasized.  As  one  who 
worked  closely  with  Dr.  Lemkln  on  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  E>r.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University 
stressed  that  with  "no  conflict  in  rela- 
tion to  our  constitutional  framework  or 
our  form  of  government,  this  con- 
vention Is  a  legal  suit  of  clothes  pat- 
terned to  fit  the  body  of  genocldal  crime, 
which  has  appeared  time  and  time  again 
in  environments  different  from  ours." 
The  testimony  contains  many  other  In- 
sights that  the  author  acquired  from  Dr. 
Lemkln.  For  present  enlightened  discus- 
sion on  this  Important  subject  I  com- 
mend this  testimony  to  the  careful  read- 
ing of  our  citizens  and  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  Dr.  Dobriansky 's  suggestion  for 


an  official  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Lem- 
kln in  the  event  of  the  treaty's  ratifica- 
tion Is  well  taken. 
The  material  follows: 

TESTIMONT  in  StJPPORT  OF  Senat*  Ratitica- 

TioN  OF  THi  Genocide  Convention 
(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dolvlansky) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  again  in  support  of  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  It  was  my 
privilege  twenty  years  ago  to  offer  In  both 
empirical  and  legal  dimensions  extensive  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  the  convention  (The  Gen- 
ocide Convention,  Hearings.  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelaUons,  U.S.  Senate.  1950,  pp.  319- 
413 ) .  It  was  also  my  memorable  and  precious 
privilege  to  know  Intimately,  down  to  Au- 
gust 28,  1959.  and  to  work  closely  on  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  with  Dr.  Raphael 
Lemkln.  who  may  veritably  be  called  the 
father  of  this  convention. 

For  the  record,  I  don't  hesitate  to  stale 
that  this  truly  great  person  actually  sacri- 
ficed his  life  and  treasure  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  vital  convention,  and  we  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
are  everlastingly  proud  of  our  close  associa- 
tion with  him  and  the  many  opportunities  he 
afforded  us  in  subsidizing  and  assisting  his 
educational  and  humanitarian  efforts.  I  sin- 
cerely feel  that  It  Is  not  In  any  measure  of 
excessive  laudation  to  suggest  at  this  point 
that  if  and  when,  and  on  its  own  merlu.  this 
treaty  Is  ratified  by  the  Senate,  a  special 
tribute  in  Congress  and  by  our  Government, 
both  hers  and  in  the  United  Nations,  be  post- 
humously made  In  honor  of  the  founding 
and  pioneering  work  of  this  man. 

SOME  PREMMINAST  OBSERVATIONS  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

Although  my  profession  is  not  that  of  law. 
I  can  say  that  the  training  and  informal 
schooling  I  received  from  my  close  relation- 
ship with  Dr.  Lemkln  have  equipped  me  in 
some  degree  to  testify  on  the  legal  aspecto  of 
this  treaty.  If  anything,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  I  can  strive  to  transmit  the  insights, 
perceptions  and  wisdom  be  implanted  as 
concerns  the  solid  legal  structure  and  content 
of  the  convention.  However,  In  this  com- 
pressed statement,  l>efore  dweUing  on  these 
essential  aspects,  I  should  Uke  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  observations  to  place  the 
subject  in  proper  and  accurate  perspective, 
along  with  some  generally  unknown  facts  to 
be  stated  for  the  record.  After  all,  law,  as 
Indeed  economics.  poUtical  science,  psychol- 
ogy or  any  other  humanistic  discipline,  can- 
not be  viewed  in  a  vacuum  of  events  and 
surrounding  developments. 

My  first  perspectival  observation  Is  that  It 
Is  almost  In  the  nature  of  a  national  disgrace 
that  the  United  States,  which  at  the  end  of 
the  40's  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  move- 
ment for  an  international  treaty  against  the 
crime  of  genocide  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
sign  the  treaty,  has,  In  sharp  contrast  to  75 
other  states,  not  as  yet  ratified  It.  The  reasons 
for  this  ironical  development  are,  of  course, 
many,  but  the  fact  renutlns  that  In  this  area, 
not  to  mention  others,  we  lapsed  in  moral 
and  poliUcal  leadership  In  the  world  at  large. 
However,  in  this,  as  In  other  areas,  better 
late  than  never. 

Among  the  various  reasons  for  this  un- 
fortunate delay,  undoubtedly  the  most  prom- 
inent has  been  the  political  chaff  and  sophis- 
tical extraneltles  that  cumulated  about  an 
objective  consideration  of  the  convention. 
Twenty  years  ago,  opponents  of  the  conven- 
tion admixed  It  with  clvU  rights,  the  threat 
to  states  rights,  charges  of  genocide  against 
negroes,  a  plot  against  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  whole  assortment  of  sophistry 
as  to  the  constitutionality  and  legal  perils 
of  the  treaty.  Today,  much  of  this  chaff  is 
being  re-expressed  In  old  and  some  new 
forms,  such  as  American  genocide  In  Viet- 
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nam.  mass  rioting  and  deaths,  the  Black 
Panthers,  and  even  poverty. 

For  the  record,  let  me  state  that  in  1954, 
following  a  radio/TV  program  on  the  George- 
town University  Forum,  Dr.  George  A.  Finch, 
one  of  the  panelists  and  a  leading  ABA  op- 
ponent to  the  convention,  let  his  hair  down 
to  Inform  Dr.  Lemkln  and  me  how  he  and 
Messrs.  Rlx  and  Schweppe  managed  to  have 
the  treaty  Ubled  up  tUl  then  ("Genocide: 
Pact  and  Convention",  G.U..  June  10,  1954). 
Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  convention,  they  were  able  to 
convince  Chairman  Tom  Connally  that  the 
treaty  would  not  prevent  communist  geno- 
cide and  would  be  used  against  us.  Further- 
more, at  this  time.  It  wUl  be  recalled,  the 
Bricker  Amendment  emerged  as  an  additional 
obstacle  to  the  Genocide  Convention,  which 
some  opponents  to  the  treaty  even  today  are 
making  use  of.  Yet,  In  all  truth,  I  can  testify 
that  Senator  Bricker  himself  admitted  to  Dr. 
Lemkln  that  he  saw  no  Inconsistency  or  dis- 
crepancy between  the  treaty  and  our  Consti- 
tution. 

HappUy.  this  present  attempt  to  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  has  received  power- 
ful assists  from  President  Nixon's  endorse- 
ment, in  reality  taking  off  from  where  Presi- 
dent Truman  began,  from  the  legal  positions 
of  our  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  from  the  studied  output  of  the 
American  Bar  AssocUtlon's  section  on  mdl- 
Tldual  rights  and  responslbUltles,  not  to  men- 
tion the  four-vote  negative  margin.  In  keep- 
ing abreast  of  all  these  developments,  how- 
ever, one  cannot  but  conclude  that  all  the 
pros  and  cons  beard  these  past  two  decades 
were  said  and  recorded  In  the  1950  Senate 
hearings.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  Important  now 
to  dispel  some  of  the  more  prominent  mis- 
conceptions held  with  regard  to  the  conven- 
tion by  concentrating  on  the  very  essence 
of  the  meaning  of  genocide  itself  and  the 
esaenttal  conformities  of  the  treaty  with  our 
constitutional  framework  and  limits. 

MKANING    AND   COMFORTABLE    PREDICTION 

In  an  attempt  to  compress  here  the  funda- 
mental issues  surrounding  this  treaty,  the 
categories  of  (1)  facts  and  meaning  (2)  the 
legal  suit  of  clothes  and  (3)  moral  force  for 
rule  under  law  and  Justice  will  be  fottnd  help- 
ful and  ImplementaUve.  Concerning  the  facts 
or  the  empirical  basis  of  the  matter,  most  of 
the  evidence  was  well  supplied  in  the  1950 
bearings,  with  appropriate  emphasis  placed 
on  the  far  more  extensive  record  of  Soviet 
Russian  genocide  than  that  of  the  Nazi  Ger- 
man one.  This  acciimulated  evidence  Is  sig- 
nificant for  two  reasons:  (a)  It  constitutes 
the  experiential  foundation  for  the  mean- 
ing of  genocide  and  (b)  It  determines  objec- 
tively the  legal  suit  of  clothes  necessary  to 
lit  the  body  of  the  crime. 

Derived  from  this  massive  experience  In 
genocide,  the  meaning  Is  clearly  stated  In 
Article  n  of  the  convention.  I  submit  that 
most.  If  not  all,  of  the  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding that  has  emerged  In  relation 
to  this  treaty  can  be  attributed  to  an  insuffi- 
cient grasp  of  the  meaning  of  genocide  as 
conveyed  In  this  article  and,  ultimately,  to  an 
unfamlllarlty  with  the  evidence.  Aside  from 
the  eniimerated  acts  of  commission,  the  crux 
of  the  meaning  is  found  In  the  words  "with 
Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  pmrt,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such."  Thus,  obviously.  Hitler's  campaign 
against  the  Jews,  Stalin's  destruction  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Chiirches, 
deportations,  man-made  famine  etc.,  Mao's 
assault  upon  the  Tibetans — these  and  nu- 
merous other  examples  clearly  spell  genocide. 
The  intent  to  destroy  In  whole  or  In  part, 
and  regardless  of  motivation  or  purpose,  was 
realized  overtly  In  the  act  Itself. 

There  Is  a  distinctive  and  substantial  dif- 
ference between  genocide  and  bomlclde, 
whether  singular  or  multiple.  That  difference 


lies  In  the  crux  of  the  meaning  given  above. 
The  loose  and  Indiscriminate  bandying  about 
of  the  term  twenty  years  ago  and  again  now 
to  cover  such  phenomena  as  lynching,  "tttm 
killing  of  one  person  or  a  thoiisand,"  mass 
deaths  resulting  from  wartime  bombing  oper- 
ations, terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare,  rev- 
olutionary activity  or  even  "driving  five  Chi- 
nese out  of  town"  Is  a  measure  of  the  mis- 
conception that  has  prevaUed.  The  term  has, 
of  course,  been  prostituted  in  the  political 
warfare  lexicon  of  our  enemies  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  Covered  adequately  by  other 
criminal  statutes,  these  and  similar  acts  are 
not  in  themselves  genocldal  where  "Intent  to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  «  tuch" 
is  en  evidence  non-existent.  The  objection  Is 
often  raised  that  the  meaning  excludes  poUt- 
ical groups.  Here,  too,  acts  of  treason  against 
a  state,  whether  legitimately  governed  or  no, 
whether  they  Involve  mass  killing  or  no,  are 
not  In  themselves  genocldal  and  are  covered 
by  other  laws.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  thrust  of  both  Articles  n  and  in 
is  against  this  special,  differentiated  type  of 
crime  that  entails  the  destruction.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  each  of  the  entitles  mentioned. 

Once  one  grasps  the  meaning  of  ganoclde 
and  the  uncivilized  and  barbarous  content 
of  the  act,  denying  the  apolitical  right  of 
self-preservation  as  a  group  itself,  it  should 
be  evident  that  the  commission  of  genocide 
is  well  nigh  Impossible  in  a  free,  open  demo- 
cratic society.  Historically  and  logically, 
genocide  Is  a  cancer  associated  with  totaU- 
tartan,  autocratic  and  Imperto-colonlallst 
environments,  as  characterized  by  Soviet 
Russia  within  the  USSR,  Nazi  Germany  and 
Red  China.  In  brief.  It  can  be  said  that 
this  treaty  bears  no  objective  relevance  to 
our  environment  as  presently  constituted; 
it  carries  heavy  weight,  however,  for  our 
politico-moral  leadership  In  the  world  at 
large  for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  this  special,  heinous  crime. 

With  the  definitional  premise  given  In 
effect  In  Articles  n  and  HI,  the  treaty  Is 
formulated  Uke  a  legal  stUt  of  clothes  to  fit 
the  body  of  this  crime  and  Is  predicated  on 
this  premise  in  conformity  with  our  con- 
stitutional framework.  Article  IV  thus  logi- 
cally addresses  Itself  to  the  punishment  of 
persons  Involved  In  genocide  and  acts  per- 
taining to  it  "whether  they  are  constitu- 
tionally responsible  rulers,  public  ofllclala 
or  private  Individuals."  The  objection  that 
the  treaty  "Is  directed  largely  toward  in- 
dividuals rather  than  nations  and  opens  a 
new  concept  of  International  law  whereby 
domestic  crimes  would  be  converted  to  In- 
ternational crimes  by  treaty  law"  Is  a  spe- 
cious one.  Who  can  Indict  a  nation  and  Its 
countless  innocents  for  genocide  or  any  other 
crime?  Specific  Individuals  In  government  or 
beyond  can  only  be  punished,  and  on  this 
the  treaty  stands  on  solid,  moral  ground. 
As  for  the  supposedly  new  concept.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  first,  that  the  worst  cases 
of  genocide,  both  under  the  Nazis  and  the 
Soviet  Russians,  have  been  International  in 
character  and,  second,  that  many  domestic 
subjects  of  lesser  Intensity  In  antisocial  con- 
duct and  the  denial  of  human  rights  have 
properly  been  subjects  of  international  con- 
cern, as  witness  treaties  dealing  with  slav- 
ery, narcotics.  Inheritance  rights  and  the 
Uke,  not  to  mention  the  protection  of  the 
Uves  of  seals  and  migratory  birds. 

Articles  V  and  VI,  dealing  respectively  with 
enabling  legislation  and  trial  by  a  competent 
tribunal,  seem  to  be  subjected  to  more  dis- 
tortion and  misinterpretation  than  all  others 
subsequent  to  the  premlsal  articles.  Pears 
about  foreign  dictation  to  our  Congress,  the 
self-executing  power  of  the  treaty,  and 
criminal  prosecution  without  necessary  legis- 
lation are  totally  unfounded.  Article  V,  by 
specifying  an  undertaking  to  enact  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  respective  constitution  the 


necessary  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention,  clearly  shows  that 
the  treaty  Is  not  self-executing,  nor  does  It 
mandate  or  require  any  specific  legislation. 
With  equal  expUcltness.  Article  VI  stipulates  «,- 
trial  before  a  "tarlbtmal  of  the  Stat«  In  the 
territory  of  which  the  act  was  committed"  or 
by  an  international  tribunal  accepted  by  the 
parties  involved.  (Contrary  to  prevalent  dis- 
tortions of  fact  and  interpretation,  this  pro- 
vision has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  the  so-called  World 
Court;  it  would  not  deprive  an  American  citi- 
zen of  his  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by 
Jiiry  if  the  act  were  committed  here;  nor. 
here  again,  does  it  mandate  any  American 
participation  in  an  international  tribunal, 
were  one  to  be  created.  And  even  this  would 
at  some  later  date  be  subject  to  treaty  and 
Senate  advice  and  consent. 

So  with  Articles  vn,  vm  and  IX,  con- 
cerning respectively  extradition,  calUng  upon 
the  United  Nations,  and  submitting  disputes 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the 
language  Is  perfectly  clear  and  does  not  Justi- 
fy the  propagandized  misinterpretations 
made  of  them.  Extradition  Is  accommodated 
where  treaties  are  already  In  force  between 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries,  and  In  cases 
of  genocldal  involvement  Congressional  legis- 
lative Implementation  may  be  required.  Ar- 
ticle VIU  simply  allows  a  country  to  call 
upon  organs  of  the  U.N.  for  the  prevention 
of  acts  of  genocide,  and  under  the  Charter 
even  they  are  restricted  jurtsdictlonaUy.  And 
Article  IX  permits  submission  of  disputes  to 
the  "World  Court"  which  would  be  concerned 
solely  with  questions  of  interpretation  only 
and  not  with  decisions  on  genocldal  cases. 
Thus  circulated  fears  about  extradition  for 
"political  crimes,"  UJ*.  subsumptlon  of  na- 
tional sovereignty,  dictation  by  the  World 
Court  and  similar  fiction  are  groundless  here, 
too. 

RATIFICATION    FOR    POLITICO- MORAL    FORCE 

Our  failure  to  ratify  this  treaty  twenty 
years  ago  has  made  us  vulnerable  to  charges 
of  Insincerity,  has  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  weakened  our  moral  stance  as  our 
enemies  skUlfuUy  propagandized  this  sup- 
posed insincerity,  and  has  deprived  us  of 
the  fuU  politico-moral  force  and  power  that 
we  could  avaU  ourselves  of  in  the  use  of  in- 
ternational law  as  an  Instrument  both  for 
oiu-  primary  national  Interest  and  world 
peace,  justice  and  the  riUe  of  law.  This  fail- 
ure can  be  redressed  now  by  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  reiterate — and  as  Dr.  Lemkln  taught  me 
— the  crux  of  the  Issue  is  a  vivid  awareness 
of  the  nature  of  genocide,  the  presence  of 
which  In  a  free,  democratic  environment  Is 
tantamount  to  a  squared  circle.  With  no 
conflict  In  relation  to  our  constitutional 
framework  or  otir  form  of  government,  this 
convention  is  a  legal  suit  of  clothes  pat- 
terned to  fit  the  body  of  genocldal  crime, 
which  has  appeared  time  and  time  again 
In  environments  different  from  ours.  To  reit- 
erate, as  some  did  twenty  years  ago  and  do 
today,  that  the  convention  wlU  not  prevent 
totalitarian  regimes  from  perpetrating  geno- 
cide misses  the  crucial  point  of  this  baslcaUy 
humanitarian  action,  not  to  mention  the 
fatalistic  omniscience  the  prediction  enlists. 
Such  perpetration  may  be  or  It  may  not  be, 
but  It  cannot  logically  be  denied  that  In  this 
Inter-natlon-bulldlng  of  law  for  rule  with 
justice,  the  convention  generates  an  accru- 
ing strength  of  deterrence  that,  with  defin- 
able consequences,  may  well  secure  the  pre- 
vention of  this  grotesque  crime.  Lest  we 
forget,  technology  and  economic  potency  far 
from  exhaust  the  reservoir  of  power  In  a 
nation;  ultimately,  they  give  way  to  poUUco- 
moral  forces,  such  as  this  convention  em- 
bodies to  sustain  and  Intensify  our  respon- 
sibilities In  world  leadership. 
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PUBLIC  FTNANCTNQ  OP  TIE  SST 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  fas  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remai^  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speakei ,  we  are 
painfully  aware  that  consisteiicy  is  not 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  art  if  govern- 
ment and  politics.  A  particularly  good 
example  of  the  right  hand  noi  knowing 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing  wiis  in  evi- 
dence on  May  13  when  the  administra- 
tion sent  two  witnesses  before  [the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  talk  a  x)ut  Boe- 
ing's big  boomer — the  SST. 

Attempting  to  show  that  all 
had  been  touched,  the  President  sent 
Judge  Train — Chairman,  Environmental 
Quality  Council— to  the  commiittee  with 
a  carefully  worded  statement  regarding 
the  SST  and  its  potential  adverse  envi- 
ronmental effects.  Had  Jucige  Train 
stuck  strictly  to  the  "envirc  nmental" 
problem,  he  would  not  have  b  id  to  suf- 
fer the  indignity  of  a  contradi(  tion  f  ram 
another  administration  witness.  "^' 
bulk  of  Judge  Train's  prepared 
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the  bases 


The 
testimony 


dealt  with  the  truly  staggeritg  adverse 


impUcations  of  building  "a  I  fleet"  of 
SSTs :  nevertheless,  he  did  ve iture  into 
the  realm  of  finances  and  sai(^: 

has    care- 
(rom 


The    administrations    program 
fully  separated  prototype  development 
poeslble  future  commercial  prediction 

Later  before   the  commitUe.  Trans- 
portation Under  Secretary  B;ggs  said: 
The  SST  program  will  require  a  ?ery  sizable 
Investment,  from  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 

In  order  to  present  both  siles  of  the 
story  and  prove  my  point  thit  the  ad- 
ministration was  speaking  witn  two  dia- 
metrically opposed  voices,  I  have  in- 
corporated the  statements  of  Jiidge  Train 
and  Under  SecreUr>'  Beggs  as  part  of  my 
remarks.  I 

If  our  colleagues  are  interested  in  the 
overwhelming  "environmental  reasons" 
against  building  the  SST,  I  h^artUy  rec- 
ommend Judge  Train's  cominents.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  our  coU*agues  are 
looking  for  reasons  to  support]  the  build- 
ing of  the  SST,  I  recommend  they  disre- 
gard Under  SecreUry  Beggs'  testimony. 
If  his  statement  is  the  best  th(e  adminis- 
tration can  do  in  justifying  the  SST 
boondoggle — and  I  suspect  it  ii— I  predict 
the  environmentalists  are  goii  ig  to  win  a 
major  battle  this  year. 

The  two  statements  follow: 
Btatkmxnt  of  th«  Honobablk  Russell  E. 
Train 
Chairman  Proxmire,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  Chairman  of  the  CotincU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  I  am  respontllng  to  your 
Invitation  to  discuss  envlronmehtal  consid- 
erations which  should  enter  Into  Federal 
transportation  expenditure  de:lslons  and 
speclflcally  the  decision  as  to  Jevelopment 
of  the  supersonic  transport.  I  am  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Gordon  J  P.  WacDonald.  a 
member  of  our  Council  and  a  silentlst  with 
considerable  background  In  tie  scientific 
issues  Involved. 

At  the  outset  I  should  make  c  ear  that  the 
mandate  of  the  Council  under  ;he  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  Is  ti»  advise  the 
President  concerning  the  enviunmental  as- 
pects of  Federal  government  pi-ograms  and 
activities.  The  goal  of  the  Act  is  to  assure 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practical,  en- 


vironmental considerations  are  given  careful 
attention  and  appropriate  weight  at  all  stages 
of  the  planning  and  decision-making  process 
In  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
We  recognize,  of  course,  that  environmental 
considerations  are  not  the  only  considera- 
tions relevant  to  this  process. 

I  turn  now  to  the  views  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  on  the  environmental 
considerations  that  would  be  relevant  to  the 
development  of  a  fleet  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports. The  question  of  a  civilian  supersonic 
transport  is  important  In  Its  own  right  but 
has  a  broader  significance  because  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  that  we  as  a 
nation  face  In  the  years  ahead.  In  the  case 
of  the  supersonic  transport  our  great  techno- 
logical strength  provides  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  significant  advance  in 
aviation.  Yet  we  must  assess  whether  such 
progress  in  aviation  represents  progress  for 
society — for  our  whole  society.  We  must  at 
all  times  be  careful  that  we  do  not  pursue 
technoloy  simply  for  the  sake  of  technol- 
ogy— simply  for  lu  own  sake — but  rather  for 
Its  contribution  to  human  welfare.  There  Is 
a  growing  awareness  that,  with  certain  tech- 
nological advances,  come  social  and  environ- 
mental ^osu  that  are  difficult  to  quantify 
but  that  must  be  taken  Into  consideration. 
What  is  true  for  aviation  Is  also  true  for 
many  other  technologies.  In  the  years  ahead 
we  must  assess  the  full  consequences  of 
technological  advance  well  ahead  of  the  de- 
ployment of  that  technology. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  spjeclfic  environmental  aspects  of  the 
development  of  a  supersonic  fleet.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  four  points: 

1.  The  Administration's  program  Is  for 
the  design,  development,  fabrication,  assem- 
bly and  a  hundred  hour  flight  test  of  two 
Identical  prototype  supersonic  transporta- 
tion aircraft.  In  and  of  themselves  the  two 
prototyp>e  models  would  not  give  rise  to  en- 
vironmental problems  provided  appropriate 
precautions  are  taken  with  regard  to  their 
test  flights, 

a.  The  final  decision  with  respect  to  the 
production  of  further  supersonlcs  will  de- 
pend on  a  number  of  factors,  including  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  asp>ects.  as  well 
as  environmental  considerations.  The  Ad- 
ministrations program  has  carefully  sep- 
arated i»rototype  development  from  possible 
future  commercial  production.  I  would  hope 
that  before  the  time  that  a  decision  must  be 
made  with  regard  to  production,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  assess  correctly  the  environ- 
mental costs  of  full-scale  production  sind 
operaUon.  In  the  d«elalon  to  proceed  with 
prototype  development.  It  has  been  Implicit 
that  a  decision  to  proceed  with  commercial 
production  would  not  be  made  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  environ- 
mental problems. 

3.  The  U.S.  Oovernment.  together  with  a 
few  other  nations,  has  taken  the  envlron- 
menUl  lead  throughout  the  world  in  pro- 
hibiting supersonic  flights  over  any  land 
area  of  the  United  States.  The  proposed  rules 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion governing  overland  flights  effectively 
forbid  flights  at  speeds  which  would  produce 
a  detectable  boom  at  the  ground. 

4.  The  environmental  problems  I  will  dis- 
cuss are  of  concern  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  also  to  those  nations  that  are 
proceeding  with  the  development  of  super- 
sonic transports,  to  those  nations  whose  air- 
lines might  fly  a  supersonic  transport  and 
Indeed  to  all  nations  of  the  world.  I  will  re- 
tixrn  to  this  point. 

At  present  the  most  significant  unresolved 
environmental  problem  I  see  for  the  super- 
sonic transport  Is  the  high  level  of  noise  In 
the  vicinity  of  airports.  Because  of  Its  rela- 
tively steep  degree  of  cUmb.  the  SST  will  ac- 
tually creat*  less  community  noise  In  the 
dlrecUon  of  Its  flight  path  than  present  sub- 
sonic Jet  aircraft.  The  SST  also  generates 


less  noise  on  i4)proach.  However,  the  current 
design  of  the  U.S.  supersonic  transpKirt  and 
of  the  Concorde  leads  to  a  noise  field  radi- 
ated perpendicular  to  the  runway,  called 
•sideline  noise,"  that  Is  substantially  greater 
than  that  of  the  conventional  subsonic  Jets. 
In  terms  of  the  measures  used  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  assess  annoyance, 
the  SST  would  be  three  to  four  times  louder 
than  current  FAA  sideline  noise  standards 
and  four  to  five  times  louder  than  the  747. 
In  terms  of  noise  pressure,  the  sideline  noise 
level  would  also  be  substantially  higher  than 
that  of  subsonic  jets  meeting  the  FAA  re- 
quirements. 

I  doubt  that  communities  adjacent  to  our 
large  international  airports  will  accept  this 
added  noise  burden  If  It  should  extend  be- 
yond airport  boundaries — a  circumstance 
which  seems  likely  In  the  case  of  most  exist- 
ing airport  facilities.  This  Is  a  view  that  I 
believe  is  shared  by  a  majority  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  airports.  Fur- 
thermore, the  discomfort  and  hazard  to  those 
actually  on  t^e  airport  site — both  passengers 
and  service  personnel— will  require  careful 
attention. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sideline 
noise  problem  can  be  solved  by: 

1 .  technical  Improvements  to  the  airplane. 

2.  confining  noise  to  the  airport. 

3.  converting  communities  near  airports 
Into  Industrial  or  commercial  areas. 

4.  developing  new  airports. 

With  regard  to  technical  Improvements.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  current  technology  can  pro- 
duce the  required  lowering  of  noise  levels 
and  still  carry  a  viable  payload.  If  Indeed  new 
technology  Is  to  be  the  solution  of  the  future, 
then  there  should  be  greater  emphasis  on 
research  and  development  of  a  quieter  en- 
gine. 

As  to  the  other  possible  solutions.  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  practicable  to  confine  the  noise 
projected  by  the  SST  to  the  airport.  Most  air- 
ports were  designed  many  years  ago  and  were 
not  built  In  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the 
effecu  of  sideline  noise.  Redevelopment  of 
areas  near  airports  would  require  an  invest- 
ment on  the  order  of  billions  of  dollars;  It 
seems  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  coun- 
try would  undertake  investment  of  such 
magnitude  simply  to  provide  for  the  super- 
sonic transport.  Doubtless,  some  new  airports 
must  be  constructed  to  facilitate  the  traffic 
volxmie  forecast  by  1980.  Adequate  land  plan- 
ning in  such  cases  could  mitigate  sideline 
noUe.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  It  Im- 
porUnt  to  establish  now  and  maintain  the 
principle  that  the  noise  environment  In  the 
vicinity  of  all  our  airports  is  not  to  be  de- 
graded in  any  way.  Furthermore,  the  prob- 
lem of  sideline  noise  at  airports  Is  not  Just 
a  domestic  matter.  Other  countries  are  de- 
veloping supersonic  transporU  with  compar- 
able high  sideline  noise  characteristics  and 
they  will,  without  quesUon,  wish  to  use  our 
airports.  Further,  noise  problems  at  Inter- 
national airports  abroad  will  be  as  severe 
as  our  own. 

I  now  ttirn  to  a  potential  problem  which 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  supersonic  transport  will  fly  at  an  alti- 
tude between  60.000  to  70.000  feet.  It  will 
place  Into  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  large 
quantities  of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  nitro- 
gen oxides  and  particulate  matter.  This  part 
of  the  atmosphere  Is  to  a  substantial  extent 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere. 
For  example,  on  the  average.  18  months  are 
required  for  a  water  molecule  Introduced 
Into  the  atmosphere  at  65,000  feet  to  find  Its 
way  to  the  lower  atmosphere.  A  fleet  of  500 
American  SST's  and  Concordes  flying  In  this 
region  of  the  atmosphere  could,  over  a  period 
of  years,  Increase  the  vrater  content  by  as 
much  as  50  to  100  percent.  This  could  be 
very  significant  because  observations  Indi- 
cate that  the  water  vapor  content  of  the 
stratosphere  has  already  increased  about  60 
percent  over  the  last  five  years  due  presum- 
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ably  to  natural  prooesaes.  although  there  Is 
a  possibility  which  should  be  researched  that 
subsonic  jets  have  been  contributing  to  this 
Increase. 

Water  In  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  can 
have  two  effects  of  practical  significance. 
First,  It  would  affect  the  balance  of  heat  In 
the  entire  atmosphere  leading  to  a  warmer 
average  surface  temperature.  Calculations 
on  the  magnitude  of  this  Increased  tempera- 
ture are  most  uncertain  but  probably  It 
would  be  on  the  order  of  .2  to  .3°  F.  Second- 
ly, water  vai>or  would  react  so  as  to  destroy 
some  fraction  of  the  ozone  that  Is  resident 
In  this  part  of  the  atmosphere.  The  practical 
consequences  of  such  a  destruction  could 
be  that  the  shielding  capacity  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  penetrating  and  potentially  highly 
dangerous  ultraviolet  radiation  Is  decreased. 
As  in  the  case  of  surface  temperature,  we 
do  not  have  adequate  knowledge  on  which 
to  make  secure  Judgments  aa  to  the  prac- 
tical significance  of  the  effect  of  water  on 
the  ozone.  Finally,  the  increased  water  con- 
tent coupled  with  the  natural  Increase  could 
lead  In  a  few  years  to  a  sun  shielding  cloud 
cover  with  serious  consequences  on  climate. 

Clearly  the  effects  of  supersonlcs  on  the 
atmosphere  are  of  Importance  to  the  whole 
world.  Any  attempt  to  predict  those  effects 
Is  necessarily  highly  speculative  at  this  time. 
The  effects  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
before  any  country  proceeds  with  a  massive 
Introduction  of  supersonic  transports. 

TTiere  are  other  p>otentlal  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  of  supersonlcs;  for  ex- 
ample, the  effect  of  sonic  booms  over  water 
on  ship  crews  and  pasengers  and  on  nesting 
birds  on  Isolated  Islands.  However.  I  will  not 
discuss  these  as  I  have  tried  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  what  I  consider  the  two  most 
Important  Issues — namely,  noise  In  and 
around  airports  and  atmospheric  effects. 

In  view  of  the  known  and  potential  en- 
vironmental Impacts  of  the  operation  of  a 
fleet  of  supersonic  transports,  I  make  three 
specific.  pxDsltlve  proposals  for  environmental 
protection  at  this  time. 

1.  The  guidelines  with  respect  to  noise 
certification  of  the  supwrsonlc  civilian  trans- 
port should  assure  that  the  noise  environ- 
ment In  the  vicinity  of  aUports  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  supersonlcs  will  not  be 
degraded  In  any  way.  As  technology  advances, 
permitted  noise  levels  should  be  reduced  and 
these  reductions  likewise  applied  to  the 
supersonic  transport. 

2.  We  should  increase  substantially  the 
level  of  Investment  In  research  on  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  associated  with  the  SST. 
Our  knowledge  about  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  sup>ersonlc  Is  clearly  Inadequate. 
Far  greater  emphasis  should  be  devoted  to 
research  and  development  programs  leading 
to  an  engine  having  a  substantially  reduced 
noise  level.  Further,  an  Integrated  research 
should  be  undertaken  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
chemical  constituents  Introduced  by  the 
supersonic  transport  Into  high  altitudes. 
Such  a  research  program  should  Include 
not  only  determining  current  changes  in 
this  part  of  the  atmosphere  but  projected 
changes  resulting  from  supersonic  transpKirt 
operations. 

3.  The  United  States  should  take  the  ini- 
tiative In  discussing  present  and  pK>tentlal 
environmental  problems  of  SST  operations 
with  other  nations.  Discussions  should  cer- 
tainly take  place  among  those  countries  cur- 
rently developing  sup>ersonlc  transp>orts. 
Further,  the  whole  issue  of  the  supersonic 
transport  and  Its  environmental  conse- 
quences should  be  considered  for  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  conference  on  the  en- 
vironment to  be  held  in  1072. 

This  Administration  endorses  my  first  pro- 
posal and  regulations  to  this  effect  will  be 
Issued.  I  have  discussed  the  second  and  third 
proposals  within  this  Administration  and 
can  report  very  definite  agreement  In  p>rln- 
clple.  However,  the  shortness  of  time  has 


simply  made  It  impoaelble.  In  view  of  budg- 
etary and  related  considerations,  to  obtain 
final,  formal  clearance. 

In  assessing  the  feaslblUty  of  SST  opera- 
tions we  should  accept  the  likelihood  that 
other  nations  will  come  to  be  as  concerned 
about  the  environmental  consequences  as  we 
are,  and  that  there  will  be  a  "domino  effect" 
from  our  own  environmental  protections. 
Our  prohibition  against  sonic  boom  over  VS. 
territory  and  our  concern  about  airport 
noise,  for  example,  will  surely  be  echoed 
abroad.  I  think  It  essential  that  the  SST 
not  be  considered  simply  as  a  domestic  Issue. 
By  Its  very  nature.  Its  implications  are 
worldwide  in  scop>e,  and  It  is  important  that 
W8  approach  the  n>atter  as  an  International 
concern.  Those  of  us  who  possess  the  capac- 
ity for  developing  and  Introducing  new  tech- 
nologies Into  the  world  have  a  very  sp>ecial 
responsibility  for  Insuring  In  advance  that 
such  technologies  do  not.  on  balance,  create 
serious  long-term  environmental  emergen- 
cies for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

All  of  this  Is  to  say,  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
outset,  that  we  are  entering  an  age  when 
there  Is  a  determination  that  the  Impact  of 
new  technology  on  the  environment  be  ex- 
amined closely.  We  vrtll  contmue  to  keep  the 
environmental  aspects  of  SST  development 
imder  review  and  I  know  that  the  Depart- 
ments share  our  concern  that  degradation  of 
the  environment  must  be  avoided. 

I  repeat  that  the  current  program  Is  for 
prototype  development  only.  The  Adminis- 
tration remains  committed  to  the  view  that 
commercial  development  of  the  SST  will  not 
be  undertaken  unless  and  until  the  signifi- 
cant environmental  problems  and  uncertain- 
ties are  satisfactorily  resolved. 

Statzmzmt  or  Jakes  M.  Beogs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  discuss  the  program 
for  the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

First,  I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  the 
natiire  of  the  SST  program  and  Its  progress. 
The  objective  of  the  program  Is  to  develop 
a  supersonic  airliner  which  is  safe  for  the 
passenger,  economically  sound  for  the  world's 
airlines,  and  superior  In  operating  perform- 
ance to  competing  supersonic  aircraft. 

The  SST  is  ieslgned  to  be  the  fastest  com- 
mercial airplane  flying  during  the  next  two 
decades.  It  will  fly  above  60.000  feet,  carry 
bbout  300  passengers,  have  a  range  of  over 
4,000  miles,  cruise  at  1,780  miles  per  hour, 
three  times  the  sp)eed  of  today's  jets,  and  be 
equipped  by  the  most  powerful  engines  ever 
built.  It  will  be  designed  for  utmost  pas- 
senger comfort  and  will  be  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  safety  features. 

The  SST  program  will  require  a  very  alee- 
able  Investment,  from  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  Federal  Investment,  how- 
ever, is  designed  to  be  self-llquldatlng,  with 
royalties  on  production  sales  set  at  a  flgtire 
that  provides  for  the  return  of  the  full  proto- 
type Investment  with  the  sale  of  the  300th 
airplane.  The  manufacturers  and  the  airlines 
are  sharing  In  the  costs  of  the  program  un- 
der an  arrangement  which  provides  an  incen- 
tive for  diligent  pursuit  of  program  objec- 
tives. 

The  SST  program  has  been  subjected  to 
careful  evaluation  at  each  critical  point  of  Its 
development.  The  program  was  given  a  par- 
ticularly Intensive  review  last  year,  both  by 
the  new  Administration  and  the  Congress. 
The  Administration's  review  culminated  In  a 
decision  by  President  Nixon  last  September 
to  proceed  with  the  program.  The  Congress 
approved  this  decision  In  December  by  ai>- 
proprlatlng  the  funds  necessary  to  continue 
the  i>rogram. 

The  Committee  has  asked  the  Department 
to  discuss  the  public  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Investment  In  the  developxnent  of  a 
supersonic  transp>ort.  I  should  note  at  the 


outset  that  this  type  of  pirogram  Is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  a  traditional  quantitative  bene- 
flt/coet  analysis.  The  many  Intangible  factors 
Involved  simply  defy  qauntlfication.  None- 
theless, the  benefits  and  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram have  received  careful  scrutiny  and  a 
great  deal  of  effort  has  been  devoted  to 
weighing  and  balancing  the  various  elements 
Involved.  I  doubt  that  any  Federal  Invest- 
ment has  ever  been  subjected  to  more  ex- 
tensive and  Intensive  analysis. 

While  I  cannot  quantify  all  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  program  for  the  Committee. 
I  can  review  the  considerations  Involved  in 
the  President's  decision  to  proceed.  The 
President  referred  to  two  of  these  when  he 
announced  his  decision:  first,  the  future  of 
American  leadership  In  air  transportation; 
and,  second,  the  opportunity  to  make  a  mas- 
sive stride  forward  In  transportation  art. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
dominated  the  free-world  aircraft  market. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  total  commercial 
fieet  was  built  In  this  country.  If  we  do  not 
choose  to  compete  for  the  market  for  the 
supersonic  family  of  aircraft,  we  stand  to 
lose  the  preeminence  we  have  enjoyed  In  this 
field  and  the  eccomp>anylng  economic  and 
{>olltical  benefits. 

This  preeminence,  of  course.  Is  not  the 
only  factor.  Also  Involved  are  the  impact  of 
changes  In  the  health  of  our  aircraft  indus- 
try on  persons  who  work  In  the  Industry, 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  a  high  level 
of  competence  In  this  area  of  technology, 
and  the  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

With  respect  to  the  balance  of  pMiyments 
Issue,  there  are  uncertainties  In  any  assess- 
ment of  the  over-all  Impact  of  the  SST.  In 
terms  of  aircraft  Imports  and  tTporta,  how- 
ever, the  picture  Is  relatively  clear.  Of  the 
500  U.S.  SST  sales  now  projected,  we  esti- 
mate that  270  would  be  to  foreign  carriers. 
The  sale  of  these  aircraft  and  sp>are  parts 
abroad  would  produce  $11.5  billion  in  export 
revenues  over  a  13-year  period.  In  the  same 
period,  we  estimate  the  U.S.  airlines  would 
buy  about  60  Concordes  at  a  total  cost  of 
ai.4  bllUon,  for  a  favorable  net  balance  of 
$10.1  bllUon. 

Without  a  U.S.  SST  In  being  or  on  the 
way,  U.S.  carriers,  for  competitive  reasons, 
would  Import  about  300  Concordes  by  1990, 
at  a  cost  of  7  billion  U.S.  dollars  flowing  out 
of  the  country.  Offsetting  that  flow  to  some 
degree  would  be  exptorte  of  about  $1.3  billion 
in  additional  subsonic  jets  that  could  be 
sold  If  a  U.S.  SST  were  not  available.  The 
difference,  combined  with  the  $10.1  billion 
In  gold  flow  that  would  otherwise  be  earned 
through  the  sale  of  U.S.  SST's  overseas  adds 
up  to  a  possible  net  loss  of  $15.8  billion  for 
the  United  SUtee. 

On  the  issue  of  employment,  we  estimate 
that  the  production  program  will  result  In 
the  direct  employment  of  60,000  persons. 
The  work  will  be  spread  throughout  the 
coTintry,  touching  most  of  the  50  states.  Be- 
cause It  Is  difficult  to  predict  what  the  labor 
needs  will  be  throughout  the  production 
stage — both  in  the  technical  and  unsklUed 
areas — the  extent  of  the  benefit  attributable 
to  the  employment  factor  Is  indeterminable. 
On  balance,  however.  It  Is  a  plus  factor. 

On  the  technological  side,  the  SST  pro- 
gram provides  a  seed-bed  for  the  application 
of  advanced  technology.  The  SST  program 
has  already  been  responsible,  for  example,  for 
advances  in  titanium  fabrication  techniques 
applicable  to  other  sectors  of  our  Industrial 
society. 

Another  significant,  but  Intangible  factor 
to  be  considered  Is  that  of  enabling  travellers 
to  move  between  distant  points  at  sup>ersonic 
speeds.  Man  has  always  sought  ways  to  speed 
up  communication,  and  the  fact  Is  that  the 
supteraonlc  transpxirt  is  the  next  step  In  that 
process,  whether  the  United  States  builds  It 
or  not.  And  this  is  not  simply  a  case  of  pro- 
viding an  added  convenience  or  commercial 
benefit  to  be  realized  by  a  selected  group  of 
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Individuals — H  concema  the  Impalct  that  an- 
other step  In  the  shrinking  of  the  globe  haa 
on  the  outlook  of  man  and  his  t^ay  of  life. 
The  United  States  SST  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  giant  stride  in  this  regard. 

In  the  environmental  field,  nolqe  and  sonic 
boom  present  the  greatest  difficulty.  Both 
are  being  vigorously  attacked  alcjng  techno- 
logical as  well  as  regulatory  lines.  We  believe 
the  environmental  consequences  Of  the  SST 
in  these  areas  can  be  minimized. 

I  know  of  no  major  technical  program 
where  the  environmental  Issues  I  have  been 
given  more  consideration  than  tke  SST  pro- 
gram. Oovernment  studies  of  environmental 
effects  over  the  last  several  years  t  ave  signifi- 
cantly Influenced  the  design  oi  the  SST. 
Smokeless  engines,  work  on  impi-oved  noise 
suppression  devices,  and  the  Incoi  poratlon  of 
a  fixed  horizontal  stabilizer  to  p-ovlde  high 
lift  performance  for  community  qolse  reduc- 
tion are  but  a  few  examples  of  ;this  design 
Influence.  Results  of  sonic  boom  «udles  have 
provided  the  basis  for  the  curreni  PAA  rule- 
making action  providing  for  the  [prohibition 
of  boom-producing  supersonic  ifllght  over 
populated  areas. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  ap  extensive 
•valuation  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
88T  haa  been  made.  Many  of  trie  elements 
Involved,  however,  cannot  be  assigned  a 
monetary  value  because  of  thelzj  Intangible 
nature.  Therefore,  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  S3T  program 
had  to  rest  on  a  combination  of  informed 
Judgments,  technical  evaluation^  and  eco- 
nomic studies.  In  oar  view,  the  r»resldent  and 
the  Congress  exercised  sound  judgment  and 
the  public  Interest  has  been  senwd  thereby. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  ijiy  prepared 
■tatement.  Now  I  will  be  happj 
any  questions  you  may  have. 


to  answer 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMEllICA 

(Mr.  vrn.T.KP.  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  lis  remarks 
at  this  i»lnt  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  S|)eaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  iji  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  natl(Hi. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  fresh  poultry  in  the  world.  In 
1966  the  United  States  produced  3,445,- 
000  metric  tons  of  poultry.  Tfhis  Is  five 
ttmee  more  than  produced  by  |^nce,  the 
second  ranked  nation. 


United  Auto  Workers  will  now  honor  him 
as  he  would  not  permit  while  he  lived. 

I.  for  three  decades,  cherished  the 
friendship  of  Walter  Reuther.  He  was  a 
man  of  honor  and  of  high  principles.  He 
brought  vigor  and  energy  to  the  causes 
he  supported,  but  he  also  brought  intel- 
ligence and  wisdom  to  the  problems  of 
those  causes.  Many  of  us  mourned  years 
ago  when  he  was  gunned  down,  yet  he 
rallied  his  strength  to  reject  that  incident 
as  a  barrier  to  his  efforts. 

His  idealism  remained  a  banner  to  rally 
all  good  men  as  he  continued  his  useful 
life.  That  banner  still  flies  high  after  his 
death. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  also  expressed  my  sen- 
timents about  Walter  Reuther  in  a  tele- 
gram I  sent  to  Victor  G.  Reuther,  who 
invited  me  to  attend  the  memorial  serv- 
ices for  Walter  Reuther  on  May  18  in 
Detroit : 

You  wlU  plefcse  accept  my  deepest  thanks 
for  your  Invitation  to  attend  memorial  serv- 
ices for  Walter  Reuther  on  Friday.  May  IS 
and  my  profound  regret  that  circumstances 
have  arisen  which  prevent  my  being  with 
you.  I  have  respected  and  esteemed  no  man 
higher  than  Walter  Reuther.  He  has  left  an 
Indelible  Imprint  upon  his  time  and  age  in 
his  leadership  of  labor  and  of  those  who  want 
and  have  worked  for  a  better  country  and 
a  better  world.  He  has  caused  Innumerable 
men,  women  and  children  to  walk  on  higher 
ground,  to  see  new  visions  of  the  future  and 
to  feel  a  new  sense  of  inspiration  and  broth- 
erhood in  their  hearts.  His  love  of  his  fel- 
lowman  and  bis  crusading  courage  will  long 
move  other  men  to  noble  deeds  and  mean- 
ingful victories.  Walter  was  my  chertshed 
friend  for  more  than  three  decades  and  I 
shall  ever  honor  his  memory,  Mrs.  Pepper 
joins  me  In  sending  deepest  sympathy  to 
you  and  all  of  his  loved  ones. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


WALTER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  suid  "was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remiirks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  ihclude  ex- 
traneous matter.)  ' 

Mr.  PEPVliIH.  Mr.  Speaker.  t>ur  Nation 
has  lost  another  great  citizen  with  the 
tragic  death  of  Walter  Reuther.  He  was 
a  man  of  passion  and  oompcission.  He 
fought  so  hard  for  the  principles  in 
which  he  believed,  and  he  maintained 
leadership  of  a  great  union  because  he 
served  his  members  well.  Tet  tie  was  not 
all  fire  and  ice.  In  his  depth  of  kindness 
to  others,  he  maintained  constant  inter- 
est in  a  project  that  he  sou0it  to  visit 
when  his  plane  crashed.  All  of  us  who 
knew  his  interest  in  the  Black  Lake, 
Miph .  adult  education  and  recreation 
center  were  aware  that  Walter  Reuther 
had  rejected  pn^TOsals  that  it  be  named 
for  him.  We  note  with  approval  that  the 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kluczynski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today  and  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  o£Dcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Plynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  luumimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members,  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hammerschuidt)  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  ioc  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wn.i.T*Mw,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caitkrt)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  IcHORD,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  21. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  CoNTE  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pepper  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  14685  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gray  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hammerschuidt)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Conte  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Ruppe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caffery)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvauiia. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prixdkl  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  In- 
stances. 
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Mr.  EhjLSKi  In  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Puqua. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hicks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2208.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  national  lakeshore  on  Lake 
Taboe  In  the  States  of  Nevada  and  CallforrUa, 
and  for  other  purijoses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

S.  3011.  An  act  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  development  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  persons  and  fam- 
ilies In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  1232.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year   1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Agency  for  International  Development.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  programing  and  otollgatlon  of  contingency 
funds  for  the  ttilrd  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1970,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
461(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2069.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interlcff,  transmitting  copies  of  pro- 
posed extensions  of  two  concession  contracts 
for  the  provision  of  concession  facilities  and 
services  for  the  public  in  Grand  Canyon 
(North  Blm),  Zlon,  and  Bryce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks,  and  Odar  Breaks  National 
Monument,  during  1970,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  67  Stat.  271,  as  amended  (70 
Stat.  643) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
RjscEivxD  From  thk  Comptboixer  Genebal 

2060.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  action  being  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  achieve  closer  adherence 
to  established  policy  for  providing  household 
furniture  In  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  866.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  and  participation  in 
International  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
m  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2999.  An  act  to  authorize.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  C3olumbla.  the  gift  of  aU  or  part  of 
a  human  body  after  death  for  specified  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.)  un- 
der its  previous  order  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  18,  1970,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2058.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator  for  IjeglslaUve   and   Public   Affairs, 


proprlationa  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and 
for  other  purposM  (Rept.  No.  91-1094) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Ccxnmlttee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington:  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  H.R.  17619.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  tot  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1096).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  17660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in 
benefits,  to  Improve  computation  methods 
and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  sys- 
tem, to  make  Improvements  In  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  upon  improvements 
In  the  operating  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-1096).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  OELLER:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  962  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1086) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  520. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  an  additional  1,000  copies  of  House 
Report  91-610,  91st  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "Repwt  of  Special  Study  Mission 
to  Southern  Africa"  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (Rept.  No.  91-1087).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  637. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  tributes 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  the  service 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1088) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  678. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  re- 
printing of  a  "Compilation  of  Works  of  Art 
and  Other  Objects  in  the  U.S.  Capitol,"  as  a 
House  document,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1089).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  680. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
(Rept.  No.  91-1090).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  684. 
Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  printing  as 
a  House  document  a  history  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  (Rept.  No.  91-1091). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  686. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs (Rept.  No.  91-1092).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DE2JT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  1006.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  entitled  "Investigation  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  part  7-A  (Re- 
turn of  Prisoners  of  War,  and  Data  Con- 
cerning Camera  News,  Inc.,  'Newsreel')" 
(Rept.  No.  91-1093).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  1232.  Joint 
resolution   making   further   continuing   ap- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  title  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  tis  follows: 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 
H.R.  17619.  A   bill   making   appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By    Mr.    CRAMER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Habsha,  Mr.  Orovkb,  Mr.  Cljtveland. 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen.  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.   Duncan,    Mr.    Schwencel,    Mr. 
Schadebebg,  Mr.  Dennet,  Mr.  Zion, 
Mr.    McDonald    of    Michigan,    Mr. 
HAMMXRSCBMnrr,     Mr.     Mn.i.KB     of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Sntdeb)  : 
H.R.  17620.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1974  through  1976 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  iat  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  17821.  A  blU  to  modify  the  boundaries 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  Nezperce,  Payette, 
Boise,  Sawtooth,  and  Targhee  National  For- 
ests In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  17622.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  re- 
ports concerning  price  Increases  In  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  failures  to  meet  contract 
completion  dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  17623.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  continuance  of 
civil  service  retirement  disabUlty  annuity  In 
all  cases  In  which  the  annuitant  Is  not  100- 
percent  recovered  from  his  disability.  Irre- 
spective of  the  earning  capacity  or  income  of 
the  annuitant;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  17624.  A  bUl  to  provide  (1)  that  the 
United  SUtes  shall  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
certain  services  contracted  for  Indians  In  the 
States  of  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Wisconsin; 
and  (2)  for  a  more  equitable  apportionment 
between  such  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  cost  of  providing  aid  and 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
Indians:  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTK)  : 

H.R.  17625.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

HJi.   17626.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
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of  urgently  n««de<l  tKnisLng,  ud  for  other 
puipoaea:  to  the  Committee  oa  1  lanWng  aad 
Currency.  i 

H.R.  17627.  A  bill  to  amend  th«  AnUdump- 
lag  Act,  1031.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meeins.  | 

By  Mr.  HAOAN:  I 

HJl.  176a8.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplementa,  tnd  for  other 
purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Ii  terstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  hlmjslf.  Mr.  Co«- 
Brrr.  Mr.  Dwrr,  Mr.  Esci  i,  Mr.  Plooo, 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvi  nla.  and  Mr. 
TATaoN)  : 
HJt.    17629.    A  bill  to  amend   the   act  of 
August  31.  1964.  relating  to  the  control  and 
eztlng\Uahment  of  outcrop  and  imderground 
flree  In  coal  formations,  and  fo'  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  17630.  A  blU  to  prohibit  itny  National 
Guard  unit  from  being  assigniid  civil  dis- 
turbance duty  unless  there  Is  a  >rlor  finding 
that  such  disturbance  requires  Its  presence 
ai>d  that  such  unit  is  approjMK  itely  trained 
for  such  duty;  to  the  Committi  e  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Bir  SCHWENGEL: 
H.B.  17631.  A  bill  to  amend  Ue  Watershed 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act.    as 
amended,    the    Soli    Conservation    and    Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
Agrlculttiral    Adjustment    Act   krf    1938.    as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  onl  Agriculture. 
By   Blr.   SEBELIUS    (for   ^imself,    Mr. 
Shkivkx.  &lr.  MizE.  Mr.i  Rcitel,  Mr 
Besst.  and  Mr.  Pindlet 
HJl.  17632.  A  bin  to  provide 
nation  of  certain   highways  as 
National  System  of  Interstate 
Highways;     to    the    Commlti 
Works 

By   Mr.  VANDKR   JAGT 
Mr.  Andkkson  of  lUlnoli 
Mr.  KtrrKXNoaix,  Mr. 
Mr.  Rob)  : 
HJl.  17633.  A  bill  to  encoui 
establish  abandoned  automobile  iremoval  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  for  tax  iikcentlves  for 
automobile  scrap  processing:  to  Lhe  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WTDLER: 
H.B.  17634.  A  bill  to  amend    ;itle  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  require  that  programs  and  projects 
assisted  thereunder  be  for  the  btineflt  of  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  families;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bdiicatlon  and  Laboi , 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  17635.  A  bin.  to  define  (he  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Istatea  to  In- 
tervene abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  B4r.  BROTHILL  of  N(  irth  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Thomi  ■sow  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.   ZwACH,   Mr.   Sajcdman,  Mr. 
WnxiAMS.  Mr.  JoHNSoit  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Satlo*.  Mr.  DtjKCAW,  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  Mr.  CKonski)  : 
H.R.   17636.  A  bUl  to  provlds  for  orderly 
trade    In    textile    articles    and     articles    of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.B.    17637.  A  bill   to  amen4  the  peanut 
marketing  qtiota  provisions  to  tnake  perma- 
nent certain  provisions  thereulider  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Commlitee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KABTH: 
H.R.    17638.   A  blU  to  provid*  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  art!  cles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  pui  poses;  to  the 
Comnxtttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  17639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Aot  of  1M7  so  as  t«  pMtnlt  oer- 


[for  himself, 
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States  to 


tain  liMllvlduals  retiring  thereunder  to  receive 
their  annuities  while  serving  as  an  elected 
public  official;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Olaen)  : 
H.B.  17640.  A  blU  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    PODELL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Udaix,    Mr.    MiKVA,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 
Clakk,   and   Mr.   Poweix)  : 
H.R.  17641'.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  authorize 
assistance  for  States  and  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  for  the  establishment 
of    narcotic   addict   rehabilitation,   research, 
and  maintenance  centers  In  community  men- 
tal health  centers  and  other  licensed  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.    17642.   A   bill   to  provide  fo'  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARICK: 
H.R.  17643.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WATTS : 
H  R.  17644.  A  bill  to  provide  floor  stock  re- 
funds in  the  case  of  cement  mixers;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHJJAMS: 
H.R.  17645.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  educational  assist- 
ance  and   home   loan   benefits   to   wives   of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action  or  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  17646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and    Sailors'    Civil    Relief    Act   of    1940.    as 
amended.  In  order  to  extend  under  certain 
circumstances  the  expiration  date  specified  In 
a  power  of  attorney  executed  by  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  missing  in  action 
or  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  17647.  A  Wll   to  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  nuclear  weapon  In  Southeast  Asia  unless 
Congress  first  approves  such  use;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.R.  17648.   A   blU   to   provide  tat  orderly 
trade  in  textUe  articles  and  arUcIes  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for   other    purpoees;    to    the 
Committ«e  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.    Res.    1232    Joint   resolution    making 
further  continuing    appropriations   for   the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  HEL8TOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  1233.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
temporary  Joint  Congressional  Committee  to 
Investigate  and   report  to  Congress  on  the 
shooting  of  students  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity, Kent,  Ohio,  by  members  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WEICKEB: 
H.J.  Res.  1234.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  12,  1970.  as  "Salute  to  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam  Day";    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.J.  Res.  1235.  Joint  resolution  to  restrict 
certain  defense  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1971   without   a  declaration  of  war;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BBOouriKLD,  and  Mr.  Cowcek)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  614.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  Cambodia  and  the 
human  rights  of  the  Cambodian  people  be 
referred  to  the  Security  Council  cf  the  United 
Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MacGREOOB: 
H.  Con.  Res.  616.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
peace  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.        

By    Mr.    TUNNET    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Browi*  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bbown  of 
California.  Mr.  Eowabus  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Frasek,    Mr.    FeIkoix,    Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  Legoett,  Mr.  FAassTttN, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Ottincek,  Mr.  Rees,  and 
Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    616.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
Friday,  May  22,  1970;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.    Con.   Res.   617.    Concxirrent   resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on 
Friday.  May  22,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   618.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on 
Friday,  May  22,  1970;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Res.  1011.  Resolution  relative  to  the  use 
of  funds  In  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  troops  in 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PODELL    (for    himself,    Mr 
Udall.    Mr.    MiKVA,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 
Clask,  and  Mr.  Poweix)  : 
H.    Res.    1012.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional consortium  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
Illicit  traffic  In  certain  drugs  and  limiting  the 
market  supply  of  such  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.   B.\RRFrT.   Mr.   Brasco. 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Daddario.   Mr.    Dawson,   Mr.    Dices, 
Mr.  EcKHA*DT,  Mr.  McCartht,   Mr. 
Nrx,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado) : 
H.    Res.    1013.    ResoluUon    to   set   an   ex- 
penditure limitation  on  the  American  mili- 
tary effort  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Howard,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Daniels 

of  New  Jersey) : 

H.    Res.    1014.    Resolution    to    stop    funds 

for  war  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 

for  war  in  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.  Res.  1015.  Resolution  to  stop  fimds  for 
war  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 
for  war  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.    Res.    1016.    Resolution   to   stop    funds 
for  war  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 
for  war  In  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Res.  1017.  Resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture  limitation   on    the   American   military 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  1018.  Reeolutlon  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture limitation  on  the  American  military  ef- 
fort In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELJS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Res.  1019.  Resolution  for  the  safe  and 
orderly    withdrawal    of    American    combat 
troops  from  South  Vietnam;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fraser.  and  Mr.  Celler)  : 
H.  Res.  1020.  Resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture Umltatlon  on  the  American  military  ef- 
fort in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Cominltt«e  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


May  U,  1970 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Calif omls: 

H.R.  17649.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mascaro  and  Oluseppa  Mascaro;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DC  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  17660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
J.  O'Connor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

H.R.  17661.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emlle 
Georges  Cochand  and  Marjorie  Almo  Coch- 
and;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HJl.   17662.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Luz 
Miirla  Cruz  Aleman  Phillips;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
381.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memo- 
rial of  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Ha- 
waii, relative  to  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
preserve  the  reciprocal  immunities  of  tax 
exemption,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

480.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Pittsburg  County  Choctaw  Council,  McAles- 
ter,  Okla.,  relative  to  repeal  of  the  Choctaw 
Termination  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

481.  Also,  petition  of  the  22d  Salpan  Legis- 
lature. Saipan.  Mariana  Islands.  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  rein- 
tegration of  the  Marianas  District  with  the 
US.  territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


KNOW  THE  SEA 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Rear 
Adm.  O.  D.  Waters,  Jr..  Oceanographer 
of  the  Navy,  delivered  the  keynote  ad- 
dress Tuesday,  May  12,  at  the  opening 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  Symposium  on  Military 
Oceanography,  held  this  year  at  the  UJS. 
Naval  Academy  with  the  Naval  Ship  Re- 
search and  Development  Laboratory  as 
host. 

A  year  ago,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  an- 
nual symposium  was  held  at  the  Seattle 
Center  Playhouse.  Seattle,  with  the  Ap- 
plied Physics  Laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  as  host.  Admiral 
Waters  also  keynoted  that  symposium. 

The  admiral's  address  this  year  at 
Annapolis  discussed  in  some  detail 
budget  cuts  in  naval  oceanography  which 
have  resulted  in  programs  being  cur- 
tailed or  slowed  down,  abandonment  of 
new  starts  and  retardation  of  coastal  and 
deep  ocean  surveys. 

On  the  other  hand  certain  important 
technological  improvements  were  noted 
and  there  have  been  major  advances  In 
forecasting  services  and  increased  em- 
phasis on  Arctic  and  Mediterranean 
requirements. 

Mr.  President.  Admiral  Waters  has 
presented  a  factual,  up-to-the-minute 
account  of  the  status  of  naval  oceanog- 
raphy which  will,  I  am  sure,  interest 
all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  key- 
note address  before  the  U.S.  Navy  Sym- 
posium on  Military  Oceanography  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Know  thx  Sea  To  Control  trk  Sea 
(By  Rear  Adm.  O.  D.  Waters,  Jr.) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen:  Last  year  at 
our  Symposium  In  Seattle  I  promised  you 
some  beautiful  spring  weather  for  our  meet- 
ing here  in  AnnapoUs  and  you  can  see  that 
I  delivered. 

These  predictions  of  course  should  be 
simple  for  me  when  I  have  able  meteorologists 
on  my  staff  to  advise  me.  Actually  however, 
for  this  long  range  stuff  I  depend  mostly  on 
the  Farmers  Almanac. 

Once  more  I  want  to  thank  aU  of  you  who 
took  time  to  rese«rch  and  prepare  the  papers 
to  be  delivered  here  and  to  all  of  you  who 


have  traveled  here  to  Usten  and  learn  and  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  H.  V.  Nutt,  the  General 
Chairman,  and  members  of  his  staff  from  our 
host  organization,  the  Naval  Ship  Research 
and  Development  Laboratory,  and  to  Admiral 
James  Calvert  for  making  the  fine  facilities 
of  the  Naval  Academy  available  to  us. 

As  you  know  the  stress  this  year  Is  on  the 
Immediate  problems  of  our  Fleet  operators 
and  what  oceanog^phy  can  do  to  help  solve 
them. 

Fortunately,  as  sponsor  of  this  7th  Annual 
Symposium,  all  I  was  aksed  to  do  was  give  a 
short  keynote  address.  Keynote  I  Uke  to  mean 
a  few  words  about  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  some  optimistic  generaUtles  about 
past  accomplishments  and  future  prospects. 

I  don't  Intend  however  to  do  either. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  past  and  are 
doing  now  is  known  to  you  and  I  suppoee  we 
must  be  doing  something  right  or  we 
wouldn't  still  be  here. 

As  to  the  fut\ire  I  cannot  speak  with  the 
optimism  that  I  felt  a  short  year  ago. 

The  war  we  are  fighting  on  two  fronts — 
the  bitter  military  battle  abroad  and  the 
frustrating  combination  of  poverty,  pollu- 
tion and  Inflation  at  home — has  served  to  put 
us  in  a  holding  pattern  In  many  areas. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  eventuaUy 
solve  our  problems  and  win  our  wars,  but 
meanwhile  the  keynote  for  the  government 
Is  economy.  Major  budget  cuts  are  being 
taken  by  the  Defense  Department  and  Ocean- 
ography has  to  take  its  share  This  means 
that  many  new  starts  had  to  be  abandoned, 
survey  ships  laid  up  and  many  rn-ograms  that 
were  near  to  fruition  have  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed or  slowed  down. 

I  am  going  to  say  Jtist  a  few  words  about 
some  of  those  programs — for  we  seek  to  pro- 
tect those  most  vital  to  the  Fleet — and  then 
I  will  let  the  experts  take  over. 

First  let  me  explain  for  the  benefit  of  some 
of  you  new  to  the  field,  that  Naval  Ocean- 
ography spans  a  very  broad  range  of  effort — 
perhaps  described  best  by  our  three  major 
management  categories  of  Ocean  Science; 
Ocean  ESiglneerlng  and  Development;  and 
Oceanographlc  Operations,  which  includes 
our  Environmental  Prediction  Services.  AU  of 
these  areas  are  r^reeented  on  the  agenda 
here,  and  many  of  the  symposium  subjects  of 
course  include  more  than  one  category. 

I  want  to  give  the  status  of  some  of  the 
hlghUght  programs — efforts  which  we  con- 
sider of  major  importance  to  the  Fleet.  Pro- 
grams that  we  have  worked  on  for  a  long 
time,  programs  where  In  some  cases  we  are 
on  the  brink  o{  significant  accomplishments 
on  the  verge  of  putting  the  results  at  your 
disposal. 

In  the  matter  of  surveys.  We  have  reached 
what  Is  known  to  the  trade  as  Indian  SfM^lngs 
Low  Water  in  our  capablUUeB  for  both  coastal 
hydrographlo  surveys  and  deep  sea  ooeaa- 
ographlc  surveys,  as  the  last  of  our  mlUtary 
manned  survey  ships  have  been  stricken  this 


fiscal  year.  We  have  four  MSTS  manned  re- 
placements being  delivered  In  the  next  14 
months,  but  untu  they  are  well  shaken  down 
we  wUl  be  pursuing  only  very  limited  coastal 
surveys,  primarily  off  South  Korea. 

The  next  big  Increase  In  capablUty  will 
have  to  await  the  completion  of  development 
of  our  high  speed  coastal  survey  system 
which  promises  to  enhance  such  operations 
by  a  factor  of  6  or  more.  We  need  It — JSOP 
requirements  translate  Into  hundreds  of  ship 
years  of  effort.  ASW/USW  surveys  In  support 
of  the  SQS-26  and  BQQ-2  sonars  will  be  In- 
termittent. We  win  give  full  support  to  Proj- 
ect CAESAR,  to  insure  timely  data  in  8U|q>ort 
of  that  project,  but  as  things  now  stand  we 
will  have  few  resources  to  apply  against  other 
oceanographlc  survey  requirements. 

We  vrill  continue  our  Polaris 'Poseidon 
support  at  a  steady  level,  although  that  level 
Is  not  adequate  to  the  need.  We  hope  to  ob- 
tain funds  by  FY-72  at  the  latest  for  the  con- 
version of  an  additional  survey  platform 
which  will  help  Immensely  In  later  years.  We 
have  contracted  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  for  about  ten  ship-months  of  effort 
this  year,  which  has  relieved  the  pressure, 
but  next  year's  funding  does  not  allow  this 
option.  Even  to  generate  the  contract  funds 
this  year  we  had  to  give  up  one  of  our  two 
aging  gravity  survey  ships. 

We  have  also  lost  one  of  our  two  magnetic 
survey  aircraft,  and  imtU  fiscal  year  1972 
when  a  P-3  type  aircraft  Is  shaken  down  and 
replaces  the  remaining  plane,  we  wUl  be 
curtailing  our  magnetic  surveys  supporting 
ASW  and  nautical  charting. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  that  we  have  laid 
up  relatively  new  ships,  and  indeed  we  do 
have  three  smaU  ones  in  reduced  readiness 
status  at  MSTS  In  Brooklyn.  We  wlU  not  be 
able  to  reactivate  the  ships  very  soon  for 
their  original  purpose,  but  we  are  seeking 
to  place  them  where  the  Navy,  and  If  pos- 
sible our  oceanographlc  programs  will  bene- 
fit from  them.  We  hope  to  see  one  operating 
directly  for  the  Naval  Undersea  Research 
and  Development  Center.  San  Diego,  sup- 
porting all  that  laboratory's  projects, 
whUe  others  may  go  to  universities  if  their 
operation  can  be  funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  or  perhaps  to  otir  allies, 
where  we  wiU  reap  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
search they  suppoirt,  and  perhaps  be  able 
to  execute  Joint  projects  with  them. 

These  have  been  the  operational  areas  im- 
pacted. Let  me  speak  briefiy  of  R&D.  Our 
efforts  centering  on  Deep  Submergence  have 
noted  milestones,  but  many  have  also  under- 
gone significant  modification.  Our  man  In 
the  sea  effort,  for  example,  is  no  longer 
habitat  oriented,  but  rather  Is  being  con- 
ducted as  a  cautious,  three  phase  project 
utilizing  a  Mark  n  Deep  Dive  System.  The 
modified  project  wlU  achieve  vlrtuaUy  all  the 
original  objectives,  however.  We  do  not  In- 
tend to  refurbish  the  habitat  until  we 
launch  our  extended  depth  Man  In  the  Sea 
project,  probably  In  1973. 
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Our  Deep  Submergence  Search  Vehicle 
project  has  been  redirected  townrds  the  long 
lead  tune  technology,  and  fiscal  70  funding 
la  being  stretched  to  eoTer  71  *Tort.  We  feel 
confident  that  a  successful  development  U 
within  our  grasp,  but  the  fls<ia  climate  Is 
Just  not  right.  Chir  related  Deepj  Ocean  Tech- 
nology, or  DOT.  project  continues  to  receive 
emphasis,  especially  in  the  are^  of  hull  ma- 
terials, and  auxiliary  equlpmeniL  and  we  look 
to  that  project  to  keep  us  In  maximum  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  many  deep  bcean  system 
requlremenu  when  funding  allows. 

As  you  know  the  first  DSRV  Was  launched 
In  January,  and  tests  have  he^n  successful 
so  far.  We  expect  to  implemeat  an  Interim 
rescue  capabUlty  by  this  Umelnext  year,  If 
the  current  construcUon  program  for  the 
catamaran  ASR  holds.  The  nuJlear  research 
vehicle  NR-1  has  also  recentlyf  completed  a 
highly  successful  shakedown  cruise,  obtain- 
ing much  oceanographlc  data  if  Interest. 

Our  salvage  capability  continues  to  Im- 
prove, and  last  nionth.  In  a  tes^  of  the  Mark 
One  deep  dive  system.  Navy  dlvtrs  worked  at 
650  feet  depths  very  successfully  for  three 
hour*.  We  are  attempting  to  jlmplement  a 
serious  effort  on  a  large  objeci  salvage  sys- 
tem, a  project  which  has  beesj  on  the  back 
burner  for  several  years,  for  again  the  tech- 
nology seems  to  be  within  our^rasp. 

The  backbone  of  the  submlarlne  finding 
brigade,  the  CSNS  MIZAR,  Just  fcxceUed  again 
by  finding  the  Ftench  sub  EUEYDICE.  It  Is 
remaining  in  the  area  at  the  nequest  of  the 
French  to  seek  the  sub  MINEftVE.  lost  over 
a  year  ago.  MIZAR.  with  lu  NklL  scientists, 
U  a  truly  remarkable  platform,  but  it  Is  only 
one  system  and  there  Is  a  big  ooean  out  there. 
Disasters  will  have  to  occur  serially,  not  con- 
currently, or  our  lack  of  resoudcee  wlU  oome 
home  to  haunt  us. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  iible  to  motint 
some  really  Intensive  field  exptriments  con- 
cerning the  environment  Skn4  Its  relation 
to  underwater  sound.  These  in  turn  have  led 
to  substantial  successes  In  mo^elin^  the  en- 
vironment, and  we  are  on  the  Verge  of  great 
tilings  in  this  area.  But  progress  will  depend 
heavily  on  our  continuing  sti'ong  program 
of  at-sea  experimentation,  as  well  as  on  an 
Increased  deivslty  of  routine  Environmental 
data  reports  from  ships  at  seaj 

This  Improvement  In  modeling  has  been 
paralleled  by  a  major  step  1^  forecasting 
services  to  the  Fleet,  with  th^  Introduction 
by  the  Naval  Weather  Service  of  Its  ASRAP 
and  SHARPS  products.  We  fe4  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track  and  Intend  ia  concentrate 
on  the  further  evolution  of  thi  systems. 

Turning  for  the  moment  frqm  functional 
to  geographic  areas.  Ill  menilon  that  the 
states  of  our  knowledge  of  bath  the  Arctic 
and  Mediterranean  have  recentlQr  been  bucked 
against  our  requirements,  anfl  as  a  result 
both  areas  are  to  receive  incretsed  emphasis 
Immediately.  , 

To  this  decision,  many  of  jus  say  "high 
time,"  but  In  fact  our  low  Itvel  programs 
have  formed  a  solid  foundatlcn  for  the  ex- 
panded effort.  For  example,  th  n-e  have  been 
some  exciting  Improvements  In  sea  Ice  re- 
connaissance and  forecasting^  \islng  botli 
satellite  and  aircraft  sensors  :anO  we  have 
given  a  high  priority  In  recent  years  to  the 
military  construction  which  pas  upgraded 
the  Navy's  Arctic  Research  Lab. 

There  are  other  Important  inllestones  on 
the  horizon  such  as  the  coming  Into  opera- 
tional status  of  our  two  new]  submerslbles 
SEA  CIJIV  and  TURTLE,  an^  the  delivery 
of  our  catamaran  research  ship  HATES,  the 
AOOR  16.  which  will  greatly]  enhance  the 
acoustics  research  capability  of  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory. 

There  are  also  a  large  numoer  of  require- 
ments, both  existing  and  forecast,  with  which 
we  must  oome  to  grips.  I  havei  tried  to  set  a 
background  for  you  to  use  in  ifce  discussions 
to  follow,  for  requirements  ate  expected  to 
permeate  almost  every  agenda  item.  I  have 
ti1«d  not  to  sound  too  peastmlatlc,  for  we  stUl 
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wield  a  major  capability.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  requirements  continue  to 
fiow  from  the  Fleet,  for  only  through  the 
knowledge  of  such  requlrament  can  deci- 
sions on  the  resources  to  fulfill  them  be 
made.  However.  It  Is  equally  Important  that 
the  priority  of  those  requirements  l)e  care- 
fully assigned  and  regularly  reviewed,  and 
that  requirements  for  such  effort  as  the  fleet 
deems  most  vital  to  Its  current  and  future 
operation  be  pushed  by  them  and  at  every 
level  of  the  Naval  Establishment,  In  order 
to  Insure  that  the  oceanographlc  program 
which  U  accomplished  is  of  maximum  bene- 
fit. As  I've  tried  to  Indicate  also,  there  Is 
daylight  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  but  the 
tunnel  is  a  long  one — for  us,  probably,  fiscal 
73  will  see  the  first  relief. 

ni  close  by  reiterating  that  our  problems 
are  no  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Navy.  We  are  all  caught  in  the  draw-down. 
However,  In  times  like  these  we  In  Ocean- 
ography must  really  produce  more,  for 
knowledge  and  exploitation  of  the  environ- 
ment are  one  Important  key  to  Improved 
performance  by  the  ships  which  are  left  In 
the  operating  forces.  Fiuxher.  much  of  what 
we  do  can  only  be  done  In  peacetime,  when 
the  environment  Is  accessible.  These  factors 
dictate  our  continuing  efforts  to  Insrire  a 
place  In  the  Navy  for  a  strong  oceanographlc 
program. 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFOaMl4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  growing 
awa-'eness  in  past  months  concerning  the 
quality  of  human  life,  environmental  de- 
cay, pollution,  and  associated  areas. 

Such  growing  awareness  displayed  by 
the  public  is  necessary  and  praiseworthy 
in  the  support  of  needed  programs  and 
for  effective  involvement  on  a  personal 
level.  This  notable  concern  and  siipport 
should  be  a  reassurance  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  struggled  for  years 
to  enact  major  new  legislation  to  clean 
up  the  environment.  It  has  been  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  that  the  American 
people  are  squarely  behind  such  efforts. 

I  recall  a  number  of  years  ago  when  I 
was  in  the  California  Legislature,  our 
fight  against  polluters  of  our  streams, 
rivers,  and  seashores.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Legislative  Committee  on  Pollu- 
tion and  we  wrote  some  of  the  basic  Cali- 
fornia antipollution  legislation  now  on 
the  books.  However,  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber the  general  public's  sentiment  at  that 
time.  Air  pc^ution  or  smog  was  con- 
sidered by  many  as  only  a  Los  Angeles 
problem.  Water  prtlution  was  felt  to  be 
the  normal  result  of  a  large  number  of 
people  and  industry  and  there  was  not 
much  you  could  do  about  it. 

I  am  pleased  with  today's  general 
awareness  of  the  pollution  problem.  In 
the  short  17  months  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  have  served  on 
the  PuWic  Works  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
Most  of  the  water  pollution  legislation  is 
sent  to  this  committee.  We  have  been  ac- 
tive and  have  worked  bard  in  sttklying 
and  proposing  much  significant  legisla- 
tloci. 


A  few  wedu  after  I  took  office,  and 
following  the  oil  leak  at  Santa  Barbara 
and  the  flood  disaster  in  California,  I 
went  to  California  with  a  special  com- 
mittee and  observed  at  firsthand  the 
oil  pollution  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nd.  Shortly  thereafter,  I  ooauthored 
legislation  which  became  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969  which 
established,  for  the  first  time,  liability  of 
those  responsible  for  oil  spills.  This  act 
was  basically  a  product  of  our  Public 
Works  Subcommittee. 

Purtiier  measures  upon  which  Con- 
gress has  acted  and  I  endorsed  are  the 
following : 

Forty -five  minion  dollars  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  for  research  on  fuels  and 
motor  vehicle  engines  for  the  year  1970. 
This  bill  when  implemented  will  help  de- 
velop necessary  facts  and  recommenda- 
tions in  the  interest  of  low  pollutant  au- 
tomobile emission. 

Bight  hxmdred  million  dollars  for  sew- 
age plant  facilities  in  cities  and  counties 
throughout  the  Nation.  Since  tiie  admin- 
istration had  recommended  only  $214 
million,  this  was  a  significant  step  ahead. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  and  interstate  ship- 
ment of  endangered  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Twenty -seven  million  dollars  for  re- 
search in  saline  water  conversion. 

The  addition  of  two  California  forest 
areas  to  the  national  wilderness  system. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  which  estoblished  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man 
and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  har- 
mony. To  guide  this  policy  we  have 
created  a  Council  of  Environmental  Pol- 
icy. In  the  title  of  the  act,  we  recognize 
that  "each  person  should  enjoy  a  health- 
ful environment  and  has  a  responsibility 
to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment." 

The  conspiracy  suit  against  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  was  of  major 
concern.  A  group  of  Congressmen,  of 
which  I  was  part,  contended  that  auto 
manufacturers  conspired  to  limit  re- 
search and  the  production  of  effective 
anti-emission  devices.  Our  effort  to  bring 
the  case  to  an  open  trial  failed,  but  our 
action.  I  brieve,  awoke  manufacturers 
to  the  concern. 

The  above  measures  outline  some  of 
the  major  legislation  Congress  has  passed 
and  steps  we  have  taken  to  Insure  en- 
vironmental quality.  My  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  envtrorunental  problem. 
Therefore,  I  am  confident  they  realize 
the  need  to  pass  even  more  effective  legis- 
lation. I  urge  them  now  to  consider  meas- 
ures that  are  pending  before  various 
committees  and  to  expedite  their  arrival 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  considera- 
tion and  passage. 

I  was  disapix>inted  in  the  failure  of  an 
amendment  that  would  have  established 
minimum  standards  and  controls  for  jet 
airplane  emissions.  Nevertheless,  those  of 
us  who  worked  and  spoke  on  the  floor  for 
its  passage  were  pleased  to  make  the  Im- 
pression upon  our  colleagues  of  the  neces- 
sity for  discussing  and  considering  such 
important  proposals. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  a  Ust  of  bills 
now  pending  before  the  House  which  I 
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am  cospoDAorlng  and  I  solicit  their  con- 
sideration for  approval  and  final 
passage: 

H.R.  14867,  to  provide  national  standards 
governing  emlaslona  from  statlocary  sources 
and  provide  penalties  for  violation  of  these 
standards. 

H.R.  10655,  to  provide  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Trust  Fund. 

H.R.  13339,  to  pndilblt  the  distribution, 
sale,  or  shipment  of  the  chemical  compound 
commonly  known  as  DDT, 

H.R.  16713,  to  require  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  purchase  a  certain  number  of  low- 
emlsalon  vehicles  In  order  to  encourage  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  start  manufactur- 
ing such  a  vehicle. 

H.R.  15290,  The  Environmental  Quality 
Education  Act  which  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  ed- 
ucational programs  to  encourage  an  under- 
Btandlng  of  policies  and  support  of  activities 
designed  to  enhance  environmental  quality 
and  to  maintain  ecological  balance. 

H.R.  17516,  the  Low  Emission  Vehicle  Act 
of  1970  which  will  ban  pollution  causing  In- 
ternal combustion  engines  In  motor  vehicles 
after  January  1,  1975. 

Hit.  17528,  the  California  Marine  Sanctuary 
Act  which  will  prohibit  further  leasing  for 
the  extraction  of  oil  and  gas  In  those  portions 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  which  are 
seaward  of  the  Calif omla  marine  sanctuaries. 

These  bills,  if  passed,  would  be  major 
steps  in  meeting  the  challenge  to  human 
life  posed  by  the  manmsule  causes  of 
environmental  decay.  It  appears  there 
has  been  enough  rhetoric  on  the  subject 
of  environmental  quality.  Congress  is 
aware.  The  American  people  are  aware. 
Now  it  Is  time  for  taking  the  necessary 
action  and  applying  the  means  we  have 
at  our  disposal.  The  people  are  looking  to 
us  for  leadership.  It  is  high  time  we  acted 
upon  those  measures  now  pending  before 
the  House  which  would  manifest  that 
leadership. 


CENTRAL  ISSUE  IN  STUDENT  WAR 
PROTEST 


HON.  FRANK  L  MOSS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thunday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Merlo  J. 
Puaey,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post 
today,  has  cut  through  the  morass  of 
comment  and  condemnation  on  student 
protest  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
put  his  finger  on  the  central  issue  as  the 
students  see  it:  Should  young  men  be 
sent  to  fight  in  a  military  venture  with- 
out the  specific  authority  voted  by  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Pusey  holds  that  the  dissenters  of 
today  are  traditionaUsts  who  would  have 
been  understood  by  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son. They  question  the  constitutionality 
of  a  Presidential  war. 

No  one  can  condone  the  disorder,  de- 
struction, and  outright  anarchy  which 
have  been  associated  with  the  student 
protests.  We  all  mourn  the  deaths  which 
have  occurred.  But  it  would  be  imwlse 
indeed  to  refuse  to  look  beneath  the  pro- 
tests for  the  reasons  which  have  caused 
it — to  refuse  to  face  the  central  issue. 

Mr.  Pusey  «*<■"«"«*«  this  central  issue 
with  great  perception.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  his  column  be  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Ronarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

PaasmxNTXAi.  Wab:  Thk  CKtmu.  Issus 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pvisey) 

It  would  be  a  pity  If  the  serious  constitu- 
tional Issue  underlying  th  current  protests 
against  the  war  should  be  lost  In  the  cyclone 
of  threats,  antl-Nlxonlsms  and  obscenities. 
However  clumsy  they  may  be  In  articulating 
It,  the  students  do  have  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint. They  face  the  possibility  of  being 
drafted  against  their  will  for  service  in  a 
presidential  war. 

All  the  talk  about  pigs,  revolution  and 
smashing  the  establishment  falls  to  alter  the 
fact  that.  In  one  basic  particular,  the  dis- 
senters are  the  real  traditionalists.  Madison 
and  Jefferson  would  have  understood  the 
anger  on  the  campuses  against  the  dispatch 
of  young  men  to  war  In  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
dictation  of  one  powerful  executive.  Madison 
and  his  ooUeagues  wrote  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion a  flat  prohibition  against  such  a  oon- 
centratloii  oi  power.  Yet  It  now  seems  to  be 
accepted  as  standard  American  practice. 

President  Nixon  relt«ated  his  clalir.  to  the 
war  power  the  other  night  in  his  news  con- 
ference. In  explaining  that  none  of  his  ad- 
visers was  responsible  for  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia,  he  said: 

Decisions,  of  course,  are  not  made  by  vote 
In  the  National  Security  Council  or  In  the 
Cabinet.  They  are  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  of  those,  and  I  made  this 
decision. 

The  question  of  going  to  Congress  for  the 
decision  or  even  of  discussing  the  matter 
with  congressional  leaders  appews  not  to 
have  been  considered.  The  result  of  the  deci- 
sion was  to  extend  the  war  to  another  coun- 
try. By  any  Interpretation  that  may  be  placed 
upon  It,  this  was  a  grave  Involvement  for 
the  nation.  Most  of  our  Presidents  would 
have  deemed  It  Imperative  to  go  to  Congress 
for  authority  to  take  such  a  step. 

Now  the  administration  Is  resisting  the 
attempt  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  cut  off  funds  for  military  oper- 
ations In  Cambodia.  The  committee  has  care- 
fully tailored  Its  restriction  so  as  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  President's  avowed  Inten- 
tion of  clearing  the  sanctuaries  and  ttien 
withdrawing  the  American  forces.  But  this 
has  met  with  opposition  from  the  State 
Department  on  the  broad  ground  that  ac- 
tions of  the  Commander  In  Cblef  should  not 
be  subject  to  statutory  restrictions. 

There  are  several  very  Interesting  phrases 
In  this  letter  which  Assistant  Secretary  David 
H.  Abshlre  sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  contends  that  Congress 
should  not  limit  mlUtary  spending  In  such 
a  way  as  to  "restrict  the  fundamental  powers 
of  the  President  for  protection  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States."  The  Implication 
seems  to  be  that  the  President  has  authority 
to  send  our  armed  forces  anywhere  In  the 
world,  for  purposes  which  he  thinks  impro- 
priate, and  then  to  take  whatever  additional 
action  he  may  think  necessary  to  protect 
those  forces.  Under  this  reasoning,  It  seems, 
no  one  can  do  anything  to  stop  a  presidential 
war. 

This  view  of  the  war  power  is  not,  of  course, 
unique  with  the  Nixon  administration.  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  made  even  more  expansive 
claims  to  unlimited  presidential  power,  and 
LBJ  was  not  far  behind.  Mr.  Nixon's  State  De- 
partment Is  merely  mouthing  what  has  be- 
come accepted  doctrine  In  the  executive 
branch.  But  it  Is  an  outrageous  doctrine  that 
flies  Into  the  face  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  Is  repugnant  to  the 
basic  concepts  of  democracy. 

There  Is  no  principle  about  which  the 
founding  fatbets  vwrs  more  adamant  than 
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denial  of  the  war  power  to  a  single  executive. 
After  extended  debate  they  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  control 
reprisals  and  to  declare  war,  which,  of  course. 
Includes  the  power  of  anthorlzlng  limited 
war.  The  President  was  given  authority  to 
repel  sudden  attacks,  but  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  which  suggests  that  this 
can  be  legitimately  stretched  to  cov«  mili- 
tary operations  In  support  of  other  countries 
in  remote  comers  of  the  world. 

In  a  literal  sense,  therefore.  It  Is  the  stu- 
dents— or  at  least  the  nonviolent  majority 
among  them — who  are  asserting  traditional. 
constitutional  principles.  It  Is  the  State  De- 
partment which  Is  asserting  a  wild  and  un- 
supportable  view  of  presidential  power  that 
Imperils  the  future  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Somehow  the  country  must  get  back  to  the 
principle  that  Its  young  men  vrlll  not  be 
drafted  and  sent  Into  foreign  military  ven- 
tiu-es  without  specific  authority  voted  by 
Congress.  That  Is  a  principle  worth  strug- 
gling for.  Congress  now  seems  to  be  groping 
Its  way  back  to  an  assertion  of  Its  powers, 
but  Its  actions  are  hesitant  and  confused,  as 
If  It  were  afraid  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  policy-making  In  such  vital  matters  of 
Ufe  and  death. 

Of  course  Congress  Is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage when  It  tries  to  use  Its  spending  power 
to  cut  off  a  presidential  war  for  which  It  has 
recklessly  appropriated  funds  In  the  past.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  President  is  always 
In  a  position  to  complain  that  the  result  will 
be  to  endanger  our  boys  at  the  fighting 
fronts.  Congress  seems  to  have  discovered  no 
sound  answer  to  that  warning. 

But  Congress  could  stop  presidential  wars 
before  they  begin  by  writing  Into  ttte  law 
firm  prohibitions  against  the  building  of  mil- 
itary bases  In  foreign  cotintries  and  the  dis- 
patch of  American  troops  to  other  countries 
without  specific  congressional  approval.  If 
Congress  is  not  willing  or  able  to  devise  sonte 
means  of  restoring  the  war  power  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  we  may  have  to 
modify  our  system  of  government  so  that  the 
President  would  become  answerable  to  Con- 
gress fcH-  abuses  of  power.  In  the  light  of  our 
Vietnam  experience.  It  seems  highly  Improb- 
able that  the  country  will  long  continue  to 
tolerate  unlimited  power  In  one  man  to  make 
war. 


LEADING  AMERICAN  BUSINESSMAN 
EXPRESSES  CONCERN  OVER  IN- 
DOCHINA POLICY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CAUFOKXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lUte 
to  include  in  the  Record  today  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Fred  Stein, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Standard  &  Poors  Intercapital.  Inc.  In- 
tercapital  Is  among  the  Nation's  largest 
investment-management  organisations. 
Mr.  Stein's  letter  reflects  the  views  of 
a  number  of  America's  business  leaders 
who  have  voiced  their  concern  over  pres- 
ent administration  policy  in  Indochina. 
There  is  an  increasing  willingness  on 
the  part  of  business  leaders,  like  Mr. 
Stein,  to  courageously  express  their 
views  and  thai  follow  up  their  opinions 
with  poeitlTe  and  constructive  aetion. 

I  partieularty  want  to  can  to  the  ai- 
tmtion  of  my  colleagues  the  paragrai^ 
In  Mr.  Stein's  letter  that  begins  with  the 
question — "What  should  be  done  here 
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and  now?"  The  proposal  mtifle  by  Mr. 
Stein  Is  certainly  deserving  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  concerned  biialness  com- 
munity. Particularly  relevant  |s  the  point 
he  makes  when  he  suggests:  j 

I  tblnk  that  we.  as  buslnes8i|ien  and,  to 
some  extent,  representing  tbe  leadership  of 
the  business  conununlty.  must  remove  emo- 
tion from  the  Issue  and  merelir  state  the 
facts,  so  that  every  American  [can  under- 
stand and  comprehend  what  is  I  really  hap- 
pening In  this  country.  ' 

I  commend  Mr.  Stein's  thoughts  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  leaders  of  America's 
business  community 

SrANDAiB  It  Pooa'8  iNTKRCAprr*!..  Inc., 

M^y  6,  1970 
Mr    Ha«ou)  Wn-LINS. 
National  Chairman.  The  Busin 
cation  Fund,  New  York,  N. 

Umam  Hajiou):  This.  I  am  ash 
mlt.  Is  the  first  letter  of  this  t 
written.  Recent  developments  h^ve  created  a 
sense  of  p*nlc,  shock  and  frustfatlon  In  me 
and  many  of  my  friends  and  aasociates.  My 
response  to  this  condition  Is  a  strong  desire 
for  action — logical  action  whick  will  make 
others  aware  of  the  state  of  th^  nation  and 
possibly  move  many  people  In  %be  country, 
aside  from  the  students,  to  crealje  such  pres- 
sures on  the  Administration  thi 
loally  changes  Its  present  dlsasl 
of  action. 

The  President's  support  base 
tered  In  what  has  been  euphei 
the   "silent  majority".   This   br 


tmen's  Edu- 

ed  to  ad- 
I  have  ever 


it  dramat- 
ous  course 

been  cen- 
ically  called 
body  of 
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wrought.  Further,  this  program  oould  docu- 
ment the  benefits  to  the  economy  and  the 
relatively  stronger  position  ot  the  United 
States  and  its  western  allies  vls-a-vls  the  red 
bloc,  had  we  not  been  forced  Into  this  Illogi- 
cal confrontation  in  Indochina. 

I  think  that  we,  as  buslneesmen  and,  to 
some  extent,  representing  the  leadership  of 
the  business  community,  must  remove  eaaao- 
tlon  from  the  Issue  and  merely  state  the 
facts,  so  that  every  American  can  understand 
and  comprehend  what  is  really  happening  In 
this  country.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  find  the  people  to  create  this 
program.  I  believe  that  they  are  available  in 
objective  areas,  such  as  corporate  economists, 
foundation  economists,  and  people  without  a 
major  axe  to  grind,  but  rather  with  a  sense 
of  dedication  to  the  United  States — a  dedi- 
cation that  In  no  way,  shape  or  f<MTn  makes 
them  sympathetic  to  communism.  As  you 
know,  the  Administration  has  been  allowed 
to  place  all  opponents  ot  the  war  In  a  posi- 
tion which  makes  this  opposition  appear 
sympathetic  to  communism. 

In  short.  I  am  saying  It  is  time  for  us  to 
put  the  issues  as  they  really  are,  and  I  think 
a  major,  prime  time  program  factually  docu- 
menting the  argument  that  can  be  set  forth 
by  a  logical  presentation  could  be  an  effective 
turning  point.  I  look  forward  most  anxiously 
to  your  response. 
Sincerely, 

Fkeb  Stxih. 
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Americans  has  responded  defensively  to  a 
variety  of  factors,  more  tbrouwi  a  lack  of 
enllghtment  than  through  an  enllorsement  of 
present  policies. 

I  spent  ten  years  in  the  lalx^  movement 
prior  to  following  a  career  in  fln^nce  and  feel 
that  I  have  a  reasonable  understanding  of  the 
working  man's  attitude  today.  I  submit  that 
this  Is,  to  some  extent,  a  self-Serving  com- 
ment, but  my  only  Intention  is  {to  do  some- 
thing that  will  benefit  the  country. 

I  think  the  "sUent  majority"!  has  kept  to 
his  last  and  has  worked  hard !  to  attain  a 
reasonable  level  of  creature  comforts  and  liv- 
ing stAndards.  I  believe  that  hts  outlook  Is 
somewhat  distorted  and  that  fiuch  of  his 
reaction  to  the  Administration  centers 
around  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  tax 
receipts  goes  to  support  welfaqe  or  similar 
programs  and  somehow  makes  ^ts  way  Into 
the  hands  of  minority  groups  who  get  for 
nothing  what  he  must  work  hard  to  achieve. 
I  further  believe  that  If  he  understood  that 
the  principal  contributory  facton  to  inflation 
and  the  present  high  tax  struoture  are  ex- 
penditures related  to  the  military  establish- 
ment and  Viet  Nam.  his  attitude  could  be 
easily  altered.  ! 

■nie  burden  of  the  protest  against  the  war 
has  fallen  onto  the  shoulders  of  the  students, 
where.  In  many  cases,  radical  elements  have 
aaoended  to  leadership  positions  This  imme- 
diately enabled  the  Administration  to  smear 
all  of  the  students  with  the  taiat  of  radical- 
ism. In  my  opinion,  it  la  the  falling  of  people 
like  ouraelves  to  make  our  voiced  heard  more 
vlgoroualy  that  haa  contribute^  mightily  to 
the  present  polartaatlon. 

WhAt  ahould  be  done  here  and  now?  I  be- 
lieve that  today  the  ooinmunic»tlons  media 
provides  ua  with  a  very  effectlte  method  of 
getting  the  story  across  to  the  public,  and  I 
further  believe  that  buslneesmen,  educators 
and  a  variety  of  people  of  sl»illar  stature 
should  no>w  align  themselves  with  ttie  broad 
body  of  students,  eduostora  and  Congressmen 
and  really  carry  this  appssJ  aa4  otv  story  to 
the  putHlc.  Many  at  us  Interface  with  major 
corporattoas  wbloh  can  sponso'  a  program 
facttiaUy  documenting  the  tremeodoosly 
negative  Impact  on  tbe  eoonoooy  and  on  the 
society    that    tbs    war    la    Infloohlna    has 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY  SHOULD 
EQUAL  ANY  PROTEST 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation's  Capital  has  seen  an  out- 
pouring of  demonstrators  against  the 
war  and  against  our  leadership.  Some 
have  called  our  sons,  who  battle  the 
Communists  in  Southeast  Asia  and  who 
offer  their  Uvea,  murderers.  Some  have 
desecrated  our  flag  while  shouting  vile, 
four-letter  abuse  at  honest  patriots,  and 
waved  the  Vletcong  and  Communist  flags 
while  burning  our  own  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  am  already  on  record  decrying  this 
kind  of  Conununlst-led  anti-American- 
ism. 

I  have  no  objection  to  protest  with 
dialog  as  Its  aim  as  distinguished  from 
anarchy,  but  to  me  it  Is  about  time  for 
our  young  Americans  to  demonstrate 
faith  in  our  country  and  respect  for  their 
fellow  young  Americans  who  serve  In 
the  peacekeeping  forces  of  our  Nation. 

Saturday,  May  16,  is  Armed  Forces 
Day.  I  hope  that  every  American  remem- 
bers the  spirit  of  "76,  TripoU,  the  hills 
of  San  Juan,  the  Alamo,  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  beaches  of  Normandy,  Iwo  Jlma,  the 
cold  winds  of  Korea — and  will  pause  to 
honor  the  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  who, 
when  called  upon,  have  never  failed  to 
protect  our  Nation  wherever  or  when- 
ever Its  people  or  security  was  threat- 
ened. 

The  display  of  the  American  flag  Is 
one  way  of  our  playing  respect  to  those 
we  honor.  Fly  it  on  Armed  Forces  Day — 
at  yoiir  home,  on  your  lapel,  all  over 
America — and  be  proud  of  it  every  day. 

President  Harry  Truman  declared  Sat- 


urday, May  20th  of  1950,  as  the  first 
Armed  Forces  Day,  saying : 

The  Armed  Forces,  as  a  unified  team,  are 
currently  performing  at  home  and  across  the 
seas  tasks  vital  to  the  security  of  the  na- 
tion and  to  tbe  establishment  of  durable 
peace. 

President  Truman  noted  we  should 
spend  one  day  a  year  "in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Armed  Forces  as  the  servants  and 
protectors  of  our  Nation. " 

Now,  20  years  later.  President  Richard 
Nixon  has  declared  Saturday  another 
Armed  Forces  Day.  Our  military  forces 
must  still  act  to  protect  our  shores  and 
to  bring  peace  and  freedom  to  others 
who  are  attacked  by  the  forces  of  com- 
munism which  would  subject  them  to 
totalitarian  oppression. 

The  President  said  in  his  declaration 
to  honor  the  Armed  Forces : 

The  men  and  women  who  today  wear  a 
mUltary  uniform  have  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  American  people.  In 
bitter  combat  In  Vietnam,  on  lonely  sentry 
duty  In  Korea,  In  countless  other  outposts 
around  the  world  and  at  our  Important  In- 
stallations at  home,  they  serve  us  all  and 
they  serve  us  well. 

He  continued,  and  I  for  one  join  in 
his  statement: 

For  what  they  have  done  and  will  continue 
to  do,  we  are  all  grateful. 

On  this  Saturday,  the  hundreds  of 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine,  and 
Coast  Guard  facilities  around  the  world 
will  hold  "open  house"  that  the  mothers 
and  fathers,  the  wives  and  children,  the 
friends,  may  see  and  understand  a  little 
more  of  our  servicemen's  dally  work.  I 
hope  you  take  this  opportunity  to  visit 
with  them.  I  hope  you  take  the  time  to 
meet  these  clean-cut  youngsters  who  are 
our  sons  and  daughters.  Then  the  flag 
will  fly  with  more  meaning  for  you. 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  on  the  news 
that  I  have  heard  today  that  a  few  mid- 
shipmen at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  say  they  will  refuse  to  march 
in  the  annual  New  York  City  Armed 
Forces  Day  parade  that  has  been  planned. 
These  midshipmen  are  receiving  a  free 
education,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  and 
indicated  by  their  acceptance  to  the 
Academy  full  understanding  of  their 
responsibility  to  their  coimtry.  Their  ac- 
tion violates  all  sense  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility. I  hope  their  commanders  act 
with  dispatch  and  severity  in  meting  out 
punishment  for  those  who  refuse  to  obey 
an  order.  Such  attitudes,  if  permitted  in 
wartime,  could  cost  the  lives  of  others. 

More  important  than  their  action  and 
attitude  is  that  of  those  who  v;ould  pass 
it  off  as  a  "sign  of  the  times."  It  is  dan- 
gerous and  a  radical.  Insurgent,  and  an- 
archistic, and  traitorist  type  of  approach 
contrary  to  one's  responsibility  as  an 
American  to  otir  Nation  and  Its  pe(vle. 

There  is  no  longer  room  Ir  America 
for  this  type  of  tolerance  of  this  basis 
of  freedom  of  speech  or  protest. 

I  urge  the  millions  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  are  the  great  majority  in  this 
country  to  join  with  our  President  and 
other  leaders  in  honor  of  our  Armed 
Forces  which  is  composed  of  those  who 
are  and  have  contributed  to  our  natlonsJ 
security  and  defense  and  upon  whose 
loyalty  all  of  us  depend. 
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CAN  AN  "IRREVERSIBLE'  TREND 
BE  REVERSED? 


k 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    IflNNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
few  bright  aspects  of  countryside  Amer- 
ica Is  the  work  being  done  in  our  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects. 

One  of  the  flist  such  projects  in  the 
entire  United  States  was  the  west-cen- 
tral Minnesota  resource  conservation  and 
development  group  in  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District. 

I  Insert  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
an  article  about  the  west-central  Miiuie- 
sota  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  St.  Cloud 
Visitor  of  April  13,  1970: 
Can  an  "Irkeversiblk"  Tbend  Be  Reversed? 
(By  John  Warren) 

Deserted  small  towns.  Ghost  towns.  And 
more  and  more  family  farms  going  out  of 
business.  More  and  more  people  leaving  famu 
and  small  towns  for  tbe  cities.  Will  this  be 
the  way  things  will  go  locally  In  the  years 
ahead? 

Not  If  the  active  members  of  the  West  Cen- 
tral Minnesota  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Project  have  their  way.  In  five 
years  the  group  has  helped  develop  158 
project  measures  which  will  provide  1557  man 
years  of  employment.  Increase  the  annual 
gross  income  of  the  area  by  $35,310,700  and 
materially  Increase  the  quality  of  local  life. 

The  West  Central  Minnesota  RC&D  was 
one  of  the  first  ten  pilot  projects  awarded 
In  the  United  States.  The  project  Ues  In  with 
the  Interest  of  area  citizens  In  counteract- 
ing "diminishing  population  and  a  critical 
loss  of  young  people  due  to  the  lack  of 
good  Job  opportunities  and  modern  civic 
facilities." 

rr  BEGAN  BY  "ACCIDENT" 

Just  how  did  the  West  Central  Minnesota 
RC&D  get  started?  It  all  began  by  accident. 
Howard  K.  Peterson  of  Benson  heard  about 
legislation  which  approved  the  formation  of 
groups  to  revitalize  farms,  small  towns  and 
even  cities.  Peterson  realized  that  his  area 
was  a  depressed  area  and  had  some  real  pov- 
erty problems.  He  also  felt  that  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  local  RC&D  group  would  help  solve 
the  problems. 

To  get  the  whole  thing  moving  Peterson, 
with  the  help  of  others,  began  by  seeking 
the  assistance  of  the  county  board  and  the 
soil  conservation  board.  Since  the  original 
plan  was  to  Include  five  counties,  this  meant 
the  meeting  of  ten  different  boards.  (In  some 
cases  It  was  necessary  to  form  non-exlstlng 
boards  so  that  the  legal  requirements  could 
be  met.) 

The  five  original  counties  involved  were 
Ottertall,  Wadena,  Pope,  Swift  and  Kan- 
diyohi. The  newly  joined  group  then  applied 
to  the  governor  for  his  endorsement.  He  ap- 
proved, and  later  tbe  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture also  approved,  the  application.  So 
the  West  Central  IiClnnesota  RC&D  was 
formed.  (Since  then  Grant  County,  Douglas 
County,  Todd  County  and  StevenB  County 
have  been  added,  to  include  more  than  6 
million  acres  of  land.) 

To  serve  as  key  employee  of  the  group.  Bill 
Oemlchen  was  named  project  coordinator. 
"There  were  no  guidelines.  It  was  wide 
open.  The  posslhllitles  for  action  were  11m- 
Itleso.  Yet  the  very  breadth  of  opportunity 
made  It  difficult  for  Oemlchen  to  know  where 
to  start,"  said  Jerry  Bechtold,  project  board 
member. 
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Wltb  tbe  encouragement  of  the  RC&D 
board,  Oemlchen  resurrected  some  Ignored 
resource  studies  and  with  other  staff  help 
updated  and  added  to  them.  Then  when  the 
area  situation  was  properly  studied,  the  time 
came  for  Improvement.  Citizens  were  en- 
couraged to  come  up  with  ideas.  The  chal- 
lenge caused  local  people  to  suggest  400  pos- 
sible projects.  Already  about  half  of  these 
have  been  completed.  Projects  varied  In 
nature:  a  dam  for  the  Improvement  of  a  vU- 
lage  park;  a  building  complex  for  the  low 
Income  groups;  an  extensive  Irrigation  sur- 
vey. 

Once  a  suggestion  for  a  project  came  from 
the  citizens,  the  West  Central  Minnesota 
RC&D  started  the  wheels  turning.  Research 
was  Initiated.  Experts  contacted.  Studies  of 
the  prospects  of  proposed  plans  made.  Bill 
Oemlchen,  the  project  coordinator,  had  to  be 
a  "Uvlng  encyclopedia."  knowing  where  to 
get  facts  and  flg\ures  for  the  Interested  cit- 
izens. 

THKN    BC&D   DROPS   OVT 

But  once  a  project  was  started,  the  local 
people  concerned  took  over  from  the  RC&D. 
The  people  set  up  their  own  board  and  oper- 
ated Independently.  "I  can't  overemphasis 
the  uniqueness  of  this  kind  of  grass  roots 
development."  said  board  member  Becht- 
old. "The  people  find  out  that  they  work  at 
all  kinds  of  things  that  they  alone  are  re- 
spKinslble  for,  and  which  they  can  do  essen- 
tially by  themselves,  with  whatever  technical 
help  they  decide  to  ask  for. '  Bechtold  calls 
RC&D  projects  "flexible,"  saying  they  can 
take  off  In  almost  any  direction  "with  a  proj- 
ect constantly  feeding  Itself  as  new  elements 
are  added. 

AN    XXAMPLX 

One  tremendously  promising  project  of 
RC&D  originated  from  t*e  people  of  the  Se- 
beka  area.  Those  Interested  citizens  won- 
dered If  the  aspen  forests  of  tbe  area  could 
be  used  to  supply  paper.  They  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  paper  mUI  there. 
But  there  were  problems.  Aspen  did  not  make 
a  good  quality  paper.  Still  RC&D  project  co- 
ordinator BUI  Oemlchen  told  the  citizens 
about  a  lab  process  which  was  being  tested 
by  government  scientists.  The  process  prom- 
ised to  convert  aspen  Into  an  acceptable 
quaUty  paper.  The  citizens  had  their  aspen 
tested  by  the  scientists.  The  result:  good 
quality  paper. 

The  citizens,  encouraged,  dug  in  with  more 
planning,  aided  by  the  RC&D  staff.  Experts 
were  called  in  to  make  studies.  It  was  found 
a  paper  plant  could  be  built  In  Sebeka.  And 
the  factory  could  operate  Independently  of 
a  water  supply.  Also,  the  supply  of  aspen 
was  plentiful  enough  to  justify  a  factory. 
The  trees  would  require  no  seed  beds  or  spe- 
cial labor  to  be  replaced.  And  it  would  take 
only  40  years  to  grow  replacements  (as  op- 
posed to  70  years  needed  to  regrow  Northern 
pine) . 

So  the  Sebeka  area  citizens,  after  much 
work,  along  with  RC&D  assistance,  are  plan- 
ning a  $35,000,000  pulp  mill  there.  The  In- 
creased annual  gross  Income  from  this  mill 
is  expected  to  be  $18,000,000. 

Twenty-four  million  dollars  needed  for  the 
construction  of  the  plant  will  be  made  avail- 
able, provided  that  an  ^plled-for  loan  of 
$16  million  Is  granted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Local  RC&D  board  member  Jerry  Bechtold 
said,  "I  find  It  hard  to  get  words  to  describe 
It.  It's  Uke  a  wild  dream.  The  scope  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  projects  so  far  has  been  fabu- 
lo\u.  I  just  didn't  think  some  of  these  proj- 
ects were  possible.  The  potential  is  absolutely 
fantastic.  And  It  Involved  local  people.  Peo- 
ple who  dldnt  care  before  are  going  great 
guns  on  the  projects." 

OTHER   EXAMFI.ES 

And  how  much  Is  "great  giins?"  At  a 
nveetlng  of  the  West  Central  Minnesota 
RC&D  various  projects  came  to  light. 
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John  Boluner,  a  Brooten  banker,  said  the 
soil  of  his  area  was  formerly  called  a 
"scourge".  Now  irrigation  has  helped.  On* 
farmer  reaped  90  bushels  of  com  last  year 
while  a  nearby  neighbor — without  irriga- 
tion—obtained 10  bushels  per  acre. 

Why?  Studies  began  by  the  RC&D  revealed 
a  source  of  water  underground  which  looked 
Uke  a  huge  lake.  The  water  supply  would  be 
enough  for  a  dry  year.  Today  more  than 
10,000  acres  are  under  Irrigation  In  the  Bo- 
nanza Valley  with  more  than  60,000  expected 
In  the  next  ten  years. 

With  the  help  of  this  project  Bohmer  said 
a  great  potential  for  other  crops  such  as 
cucumbers,  strawberries,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  could  be  developed.  Then  in  turn 
the  farmers  could  again  turn  to  the  RC&D 
for  the  prospects  of  local  marketing.  New 
plants  and  businesses  could  be  built.  And 
schools  can  teach  agrl-lrrlgation.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  possibilities. 

"The  Brooten  area  may  be  a  low  income 
area  now.  but  It  will  soon  prosper."  Bohmer 
said.  "We  see  a  potential  Increase  of  $5,000,- 
000  In  the  Bonanza  Valley." 

Staples  is  trying  the  Irrigation  project  also 
according  to  Dr.  Duane  Limd,  superinten- 
dent of  schools  In  the  community.  Dr. 
Lund  expressed  his  Interest  In  "developing 
new  crops  that  adapt  to  Irrigation."  He  added 
that  he  will  experiment  with  raising  wild 
rice  and  cranberries. 

The  Staples  educator  talked  about  "the 
great  untapped  potential  of  teachers.  Iliey 
are  no  longer  temporary  citizens,  but  they 
settle  down  In  the  community.  Use  them, 
not  only  for  Sunday  School  or  CCD,  but  also 
in  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
trial development  projects.  Make  teachers 
feel  a  part  of  the  community  and  its  de- 
velopment," the  educator  said. 

Staples  teachers  made  the  new  paved 
lighted  airport  there.  They  helped  develop 
the  snowsled  race  track,  ("The  best  In  the 
USA"),  the  ski  slip  and  ski  Jump,  Dr.  Lund 
said. 

Other  aspects  of  Staples  are  being  de- 
veloped, he  added.  The  seventy-year  old 
opera  house  will  be  restored,  with  opera  re- 
turning to  the  town.  Staples  win  also  host 
the  Minnesota  Symphony. 

The  state's  great  jjotentlal  for  tourists  was 
not  being  developed  enough,  claimed  WUllam 
Peters,  Glenwood  resort  owner.  "We  mtut 
sell  MinnesoU  recreation  better,"  he  said. 

Peters  reported  how  the  West  Central  Min- 
nesota RC&D  helped  him  plan  the  renovat- 
ing of  his  resort.  A  golf  course  was  suggested 
as  an  added  tourist  tempter.  The  land  fw  the 
golf  course  site  was  originally  heavily  wtx)ded, 
swampy,  with  creeks  and  springs.  With  Con- 
servation Department  help  (contour  map- 
ping) an  artificial  lake  was  created,  offsetting 
the  former  water  problem. 

The  golf  course  helped.  "On  July  4.  1966, 
room  occupancy  at  our  resort  was  30  t<  .  On 
July  4.  1968.  room  occupancy  was  100 ':i,  and 
people  had  to  be  turned  away."  Peters  said. 

Bruce  Hommerlckhaus  of  the  forestry  de- 
partment gave  further  details  of  the  proposed 
Sebeka  paper  plant.  He  said  that  the  plant 
might  weU  produce  an  estimated  720  tons 
per  day.  He  added  1,100  to  1,200  people  will 
have  a  direct  economic  return  from  this  mill. 
Speaker  Rife  said  the  paper  mill  would  stim- 
ulate "other  collateral  business  Interests.  In- 
cluding a  satellite  converting  plant,  a  ready 
miT  cement  plant,  a  new  blacksmith  machine 
shop,  a  trucking  firm  to  operate  34  hours  a 
day — decreasing  the  state's  welfare  role  and 
Increasing  Income  taxes  both  state  and  fed- 
eral In  these  counties." 

rUTUKS  PSOSPECTS 

Such  fabulous  projects  as  the  Sebeka  paper 
mill  highlight  the  vast  possibilities  for  local 
development,  aided  by  tbe  RC&D  task  forces. 
So  tbe  Immensely  promising  RCAD  unit 
seems  headed  for  even  more  powerful  impacts 
on  the  develc^ment  of  our  local  resources. 
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And  people  are  hopeful  about  plC&O.  Said 
OrvlUe  Beiry,  area  oonserrallonlst,  St. 
Cloud,  "I  think  thlB  Is  the  way  we  haye  to 
approach  our  rural  and  urbaii  problems. 
We've  got  to  get  the  local  peopln  to  analyze 
the  resources  and  to  develop  th  tm.  I  think 
It's  the  greatest  thing  to  ever  h  t  the  rural 
communltlee." 

Father  Elmer  Torborg.  diocesan  director 
of  rural  life,  Is  enthusiastic  abojt  the  local 
RCScD.  "It  has  made  tremendous  progress  In 
Just  five  years.  The  future  Is  rery  bright, 
and  the  projects  promise  unllnUted  possl- 
biUties,"  said  the  priest.  He  e<  uld  foresee 
the  poeslbillty  that  small  family -type  farm- 
ers of  the  area  could  make  a  livelihood  from 
treea.  and  feeU  RC&O  not  only  h  slped  to  de- 
velop the  area  economically  bu :  In  all  as- 
pects. 

Farmers,  small  town  buslnesiinen.  small 
town  concerns — all  working  together  to  build 
up  and  revitalise  the  rural  economy.  Can 
aome  of  the  unhealthy  rural  ecc  oomic  signs 
be  reversed. 

Local  RC&D  supporters  think  so.  "This  Is 
It,"  said  one  fervent  farmer.  "Th  s  lets  us  do 
it.  and  gives  us  a  chance  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  go  to  work.  At  last  we  have  a 
aay.  And  I'm  gonna  have  plenty  '.o  say.  I  tell 
you  it'll  save  us  all." 

Today  West  Central  BflnnesoU  RC&D 
projects  is  one  of  54  operational  projects  In 
the  nation.  They  are  all  deslgne4  to  Improve 
predominantly  niral  areas  through  a  combi- 
nation of  local  initlatlTe  and  le«|lershlp  with 
technical  and  financial  assistance  from  local, 
state  and  federal  sources. 
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HON.  LOWEU  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or  oomrwcTKvt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  May  14,  tB70 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speabjer,  I  would 
hope  that  as  many  as  take  the  time  to 
read  the  Congressional  Record  would 
spend  a  few  minutes  In  evaluating  the 
recent  remarks  of  President  Homer  Bab- 
bidge  of  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
At  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  leaders 
In  education.  Government,  business,  amd 
labor  seen  to  construct  their  utterances 
cm  foundations  of  the  angera  around  us, 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  this  se|isitive  edu- 
cator that  he  continues  to  wojrk  for  solu- 
tions within  the  boundaries  pf  compas- 
sion, commonsense,  and  the  democratic 
process. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Statkment  or  President  E  omer  D. 
Babbidce.  Jr. 

Last  Thursday  I  told  the  pei)ple  of  Con- 
necticut that  In  my  Judgment  'the  quality, 
scope  and  motivation  of  the  present  student 
strike  movement  are  dramatically  differ- 
ent .  .  .  from  previous  demoastratlons  of 
student  protest."  I  acknowledged  then  that 
It  was  "evident  to  me  that  re^nt  national 
and  International  developments  (had) 
caused  intense  concern  among'  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  university  students."  and 
I  made  a  point  of  reassuring  the  public  that 
the  student  efforts  were  "beln^  responsibly 
led." 

I  have  already  responded,  in  k  telegram  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
central  national  issues  which  I  believe 
prompted  the  strike  on  this  cunpus.  I  am 
on  record  with  my  conviction  tl  utt  "the  abil 
Ity  of  our  universities  to  contini  e  to  function 
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responsibly  and  peacefully  will  .  .  .  depend 
largely  upon  speedy  disengagement"  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam. 

Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  received 
from  the  University  of  Connecticut  Strike 
Coalition  Committee  a  list  of  additional  de- 
mands, and,  despite  the  tenuous  connection 
of  some  of  these  demands  to  the  original 
strike  motivation,  I  have  promised  to  respond. 
Several  Items  In  the  Committee's  docu- 
ment call  attention  to  an  area  of  concern 
which,  though  scarcely  mentioned  by  the 
leaders  of  the  strike  at  its  Inception,  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  to.  I  am  referring  to  those 
additional  passages  which  note  the  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  employment  disad- 
vantages suffered  by  many  of  ovir  citizens. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  community 
that  the  educational  and  economic  Inequi- 
ties that  Interfere  with  decent  human  oppor- 
tunity and  racial  respect  are  at  the  top  of 
my  personal  list  of  concerns. 

I  would  also  remind  the  community  that 
for  some  months  now,  the  highest  official 
priority  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  has  been 
to  work  for  better  educational  opportunities 
for  minority  group  students,  to  Increase 
financial  aid  capabilities  for  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  to  Improve  employment 
opportunities  for  members  of  minority  groups 
at  all  levels  of  the  University.  In  our  efforts 
lo  work  out  these  policies  and  put  them 
into  effect,  we  have  been  guided  by  respon- 
sible leadership  from  the  black  community 
Here — students,  faculty  and  staff. 

Three  of  the  latest  demands  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  refer  to  matters  on  which  we 
can  already  report  real  progress.  As  an  in- 
stitution we  have  increased  minority  group 
enrollments  dramatically  for  the  past  several 
years;  we  are  providing  supportive  programs 
now,  and  we  sue  developing  still  others;  we 
are  now  seeking  additional  funding  for 
economically  and  physically  handicapped 
students.  We  have  doubled  our  commitment 
of  financial  assistance  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents for  next  year. 

Vigorous  efforts  to  recruit  minority  group 
professional  staff  are  yielding  results;  we  are 
now  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  minority 
group  professional  people  in  the  state.  Our 
efforts  to  recruit  non- professional  minority 
group  people  have  been  less  successful,  and 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  commit  the  University 
to  a  yet  more  vigorous  effort.  We  have  for 
some  time  been  working  with  leaders  in  the 
black  community  to  devise  a  construction 
contract  policy  to  ensure  the  employment  of 
minority  group  workers  on  state  projects. 
All  these  efforts  continue,  and  will,  with 
community  support,  be  accelerated.  Our 
black  community  has  systematically  been 
kept  Informed  of  our  progress. 

But  In  all  of  these  minority-group-related 
demands,  and  especially  in  the  first,  I  see 
not  a  local  but  a  state-wide  problem.  The 
need  for  special  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  minority  group  people  in  urban 
locations  Is  properly  a  concern  not  Just  of 
the  University,  but  of  the  entire  state  and  Its 
full  system  of  higher  education.  Because  I 
have  been  impressed  by  their  ability.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  whole  state  could  benefit 
from  the  help  of  our  black  leadership.  I  have 
therefore  conferred  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Commission  for  Higher  Education,  and 
he  has  assured  me  he  will  provide  for  our 
black  leadership  a  statewide  forum  In  which 
to  present  Its  views,  a  forum  to  Include  the 
Commission  for  Higher  Education  Itself,  the 
state  college  system,  the  state  community 
college  system,  the  State  Scholarship  Com- 
mission, and  aU  the  other  agencies  which 
must  share  in  the  solution  of  these  massive 
problems.  We  cannot  solve  all  of  these  prob- 
lems alone,  but  we  can  now  and  we  will 
contribute  Importantly  to  their  solution. 

For    my    part,    I    wholeheartedly    endorse 
these  mlnortty-group-related  demands. 

Of  the  war-related  group  of  demands,  two 
items  are  of  especially  intense  concern  to  the 
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University  Community :  defense  research  and 
ROTC. 

I  have  directed  the  University's  Officer  of 
Research  Development  to  stop  immediately 
the  submission  of  any  new  applications  for 
research  support  from  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Such  new  submissions 
will  be  renewed  only  If  a  policy  governing 
them  which  Is  generally  acceptable  to  the 
University  community  at  large  Is  formulated. 
The  discontinuation  of  ROTC  Is  not  so 
simple  a  matter.  Quite  apart  from  my  per- 
sonal view  that  ROTC  is  appropriate  on  this 
campus,  the  University  Senate  has  rejected  a 
motion  "to  abolish  ROTC"  by  a  vote  of  41-14, 
with  4  abstentions. 

In  accordance  with  another  action  of  the 
University  Senate,  efforts  are  under  way 
to  bring  credit  Instruction  in  ROTC-related 
courses  wholly  under  the  academic  control 
of  civilian  faculty.  Chairman  John  Brand 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Curricula  and 
Courses  and  Dean  Kenneth  Wilson  have  con- 
ferred with  the  Department  of  Defense  offi- 
cials In  Washington,  and  they  assure  me 
they  are  confident  that  we  can  accomplish 
this  shift  from  military  to  academic  control 
of  all  credit  work  related  to  achieving  mili- 
tary commissions,  as  stipulated  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  think  I  can  predict  with  confidence  that 
any  ROTC  program  In  which  such  control 
Is  not  established  will  be  discontinued. 

In  the  face  of  these  considerations.  It 
would  clearly  be  Improper  for  me  to  take 
any  unilateral  action  at  this  time  to  change 
our  relationships  with  the  two  ROTC  pro- 
grams. 

The  proposal  for  a  day  care  center  Is  one 
to  which  I  am  quite  prepared  to  commit  my- 
self. Although  the  University  is  not  a  founda- 
tion and  cannot  divert  public  funds  to  an 
Independent  agency.  It  should  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  necessary  services  to  Its  em- 
ployees. I  vrtll  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  the 
need  for  a  day  care  facility  Is  met. 

The  strike  committee  has  also  expressed 
fear  of  academic  losses  for  students  faiclng 
final  examinations,  now  only  a  week  away. 
The  University  Senate  at  Its  meeting  on  Fri- 
day allayed  the  fears  of  most  students  and 
adapted  Its  academic  procedures  so  that  the 
involved,  the  confused,  and  the  unlnvolved 
alike  win  be  protected.  These  regulations  are 
being  distributed  separately,  and  every  stu- 
dent should  familiarize  himself  with  them 
on  Monday.  The  Senate  has  responded  more 
than  fairly. 

The  students  have  also  entered  In  their 
document  a  plea  that  legal  responses  be 
withheld  In  cases  of  unlawful  behavior.  They 
attach  this  plea  to  their  demand  that  per- 
sons already  arrested  be  similarly  exempted 
from  customary  processes  In  the  courts. 

It  Is  strange  to  me  that  persons  whose 
sense  of  outrage  or  anger  Is  such  that  they 
are  moved.  In  the  face  of  clear  policy  and 
warning,  to  break  the  law  or  to  violate  uni- 
versity policies,  are  then  reluctant  to  accept 
the  consequences.  Whether  this  demand  Is 
born  of  regret  or  an  effort  to  have  It  both 
ways,  I  cannot  tell.  Those  who  do  mean  to 
bargain  for  Immunity  are  perhaps  at  best 
second-guessing  their  resolve.  I  could  recall 
from  Mahatma  Ohandl  or  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  no  such  nervous  appeals  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  hardships  which  befell  their 
efforts  to  correct  more  oppressive  and  severe 
human  Injustices.  But  I  do  recall  that  Dr. 
King  observed : 

"In  no  sense  do  I  advocate  evading  or  de- 
fying the  law,  .  .  .  That  would  lead  to  an- 
archy. One  who  breaks  an  unjust  law  must 
do  so  openly,  lovingly,  and  with  a  willingness 
to  accept  the  penalty." 

The  strike  leadership  has  also  raised  ques- 
tions al)out  the  possible  effects  on  University 
employees.  If  they  were  on  their  own  initia- 
tive to  suspend  performance  of  their  ordi- 
nary  duties.   I   should   point   out   that  this 
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matter  has  been  raised  only  by  studenu.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  thus  far,  our  staff 
have  themselves  In  no  way  suggested  any 
such  dereliction.  Any  employee  of  the  state 
who  purposely  falls  to  meet  his  obligations 
to  the  state  will,  of  course,  be  held  account- 
able by  the  state. 

Having  responded  to  the  demands  of  the 
Strike  CotOltlon,  let  me  offer  a  word  of  warn- 
ing. When  people  say  they  seek  to  make  thla 
an  Institution  for  all  the  people,  or  one  that 
will  serve  the  Interests  of  all  the  people,  I 
hope  they  mean  It.  Any  unilateral  presump- 
tion on  the  part  of  students  to  speak  for  all 
the  people  of  Connecticut  will  predictably 
earn  the  resentment  of  the  people  of  this 
state.  I  trust  that  members  of  our  com- 
munity will  not  make  the  supreme  error 
of  trying  to  force  upon  others — within  or 
without  the  University — their  notions  of 
what  all  must  believe  In  or  support.  That 
kind  of  arrogance  can  first  close  minds  and 
then  Institutions. 

Many  earnest  students  have  asked  that  I 
reveal  to  the  conununlty  more  than  I  have 
of  my  personal  views  on  the  Issues  that  most 
concern  our  striking  students.  There  are 
many  reasons,  ranging  from  what  Is  called 
personal  style  to  a  perhaps  old-fashioned 
sense  of  official  responsibility,  that  discour- 
age me  from  trying  to  Infiuence  the  views 
of  those  who  are  here  to  learn  and  discover 
tix  themselves. 

But  lest  they  think  me  unfeeling  or  un- 
interested, let  me  say  this  much: 

I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the  social,  ra- 
cial, economic  and  other  Inequities  that 
characterize  the  world  of  human  affairs.  I 
seek  peace.  I  know  that  our  legal  system  is 
an  Imperfect  bridge  to  Justice.  I  know  that 
many  institutions — including  our  own — are 
unresponsive.  I  consider  that  In  choosing  the 
life's  work  I  did,  I  was  contributing  to  the 
remedy  of  these  deficiencies.  I  consider  that 
in  trying  to  preserve  the  sanity  of  this  com- 
munity, and  to  keep  this  University  func- 
tioning, I  am  in  fact,  working  toward  those 
ends. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  foundation  causes  of  the  student 
strike,  I  support  many  of  them,  and  In  either 
public  or  private  capacities  will  continue  to 
support  them. 

But  I  cannot  support  the  strike. 

In  October  of  1968  I  spoke  the  following 
words:  I  repeat  them  tonight  because  I  still 
believe  them : 

"As  President  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, I  must  believe  that  this  Institution 
deserves  to  be  preserved;  that  It  embodies 
essential  values  that  must  endure.  I  regret 
of  course,  that  I  cannot,  in  the  pursuit  of 
my  duty  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
University,  be  anybody's  hero.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  give  emotional  satisfaction  to  those 
of  you  who  want  me  to  lead  the  protest  or 
to  those  of  you  who  want  me  to  squelch  It. 
My  Job  is  to  keep  the  doors  open — to  treat 
with  decent  respect  the  views  of  protestors 
and  squelchers  alike — and  to  try  and  keep 
either  one  or  both  from  destroying  the  In- 
stitution and  the  institutional  values  I  am 
pledged  to  serve." 


A  CHRISTIAN'S  DUTY  TO  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  TURMOIL 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  a  very  thoughtful  and 
timely  message  delivered  recently  by  the 
Reverend  Ben  Haden  at  the  First  Pres- 
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byterlan  Church  In  my  hometown,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  I  insert  the  following  in 
the  Record: 

[Frcan    the    Chattanooga    News-Free    Press, 
May    12,    1970] 

A  Christian's  Dutt  to  Government  in 

Turmoil 

(By  Ben  Haden) 

There's  a  great  deal  of  confusion  today 
about  all  the  translations  of  the  Scriptiu-es. 
But  perhaps  no  translation  has  brought  the 
Scriptures  more  alive  than  the  Living  New 
Testament.  It  Is  to  that  translation  that  I 
turn  so  that  no  word  because  of  Old  English 
will  be  misunderstood: 

"Be  careful  how  you  behave  among  yotir 
unsaved  neighbors;  for  then,  even  If  they 
are  svisplclous  of  you  and  talk  against  you, 
they  win  end  up  praising  God  for  your  good 
works  when  Christ  returns. 

"For  the  Lord's  sake,  obey  every  law  of 
your  government:  those  of  the  king  as  head 
of  the  state. 

"And  those  of  the  king's  officers  for  he  has 
sent  them  to  punish  all  who  do  wrong,  and 
to  honor  those  who  do  right. 

"It  Is  God's  will  that  your  good  lives 
shotild  silence  those  who  foolishly  condemn 
the  Gospel  without  knowing  what  it  can  do 
for  them,  having  never  experienced  its 
power. 

"You  are  free  frwn  the  law,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  you  are  free  to  do  wrong.  Live 
as  those  who  are  free  to  do  only  God's  wUl 
at  all  times. 

"Show  respect  for  everyone.  Love  Chris- 
tians everywhere  Fear  God  and  honor  the 
government."  First  letter  of  the  AposUe 
Peter,  Chapter  2,  Verses  12-17. 

BIOPSY   OR   AUTOPSY  T 

It's  a  good  time  to  take  a  biopsy  from  a 
living  organism — before  we  do  an  autopsy  on 
a  dead  organism. 

Most  people  who  do  a  biopsy  on  this  na- 
tion come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  doctor 
who  says,  "It's  Idlopcthic."  And  "Idiopathic" 
means  he  doesn't  know.  Nothing  like  it  be- 
fore— not  a  semblance  of  anything  similar 
to  It — it's  unnamed;  It's  not  denied;  It  Just 
cant  be  specified  what  It  Is. 

Let's  do  the  biopsy.  Kevin  Moran— you 
must  have  heard  of  Kevin — senior — Univer- 
sity of  California.  Involved  In  the  riots  Just 
last  month. — April,  1970.  Shot— at  first  re- 
port, by  a  sniper;  but  then  it  develc^jed  It 
was  by  a  policeman.  Shot  while  he  was  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  Bank  of 
America  in  the  little  town  of  Isla  Vista  ad- 
jacent to  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara.  Trying  to  prevent  the  burn- 
ing of  the  same  Bank  of  America  that  had 
been  completely  burned  60  days  earlier  by 
the  same  students. 

INNOCENT 

Kevin  Moran — you  must  have  heard  about 
him.  He  has  a  mother  who  loved  him — a 
father  who  had  centered  hopes  In  his  life — 
only  60  days  from  graduation — an  innocent. 
But  strangely  enough,  no  flag  was  lowered 
on  any  campus.  No  high  official  interrupted 
the  duties  of  his  office  to  attend  the  me- 
morial service.  The  name  passed  tis  by  and 
Isn't  even  included  in  the  biopsy  that  most 
of  us  will  do  on  this  nation. 

Police  brutality?  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
quite  by  accident.  Did  they  honestly  think 
at  first  it  was  a  sniper?  Yes,  they  did;  but 
It  turned  out  not  to  be.  Strangely  enough, 
doing  what  was  right,  trying  to  prevent 
arson. 

Kevin  Moran — you  must  have  heard  about 
him.  But  you  didn't. 

KENT    STATE 

Now  then,  there's  been  further  tragedy. 
Two  girls  and  two  boys — the  same  age  as 
Kevin — attending  Kent  State  have  died.  Tele- 
vision and  newspapers  have  Joined  in  saying. 
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"They  were  slain  for  the  right  of  dissent." 
But  from  that  biopsy  I  totally  dissent. 

And  that  biopsy  is  what  worries  me  about 
our  nation.  On  Sunday,  May  3,  1970,  the 
highest  official  In  the  state  of  Ohio — James 
Rhodes,  governor — Issued  an  emergency 
decree  applying  to  the  town  of  Kent.  "No 
outdoor  meeting  of  any  description  in  the 
city  or  on  the  campus  will  be  allowed."  At 
the  request  of  local  officials.  National  Guards- 
men were  sent  In. 

Early  Sunday  evening.  1.500  students  at- 
tempted a  march  on  the  campus.  They  were 
dispersed  with  tear  gas.  Later  the  same  eve- 
ning at  an  intersection.  1.200  of  them  had  a 
Blt-ln.  They  were  finaUy  dispersed  by  the 
same  National  Guardsmen. 

Monday  breaks.  A  good  clear  day — and  the 
weather  has  a  lot  to  do  with  It.  May  4,  1970. 
Again  in  apparent  violation  of  the  same 
emergency  order  by  the  highest  official  of 
the  state,  an  estimated  2,000  students  have 
a  meeting — congregate— on  the  campus  of 
Kent  State. 

For  46  minutes  by  bullhorn — that  elec- 
tronic medium  that  you  can't  Ignore — they 
are  told,  "You  have  no  right  to  be  here. 
You  are  In  violation  of  the  decree  of  the 
governor  of  this  state.  You  are  ordered  to  dis- 
perse. You  are  not  to  remain." 

They  do  not  disperse.  Then  for  five  min- 
utes they  are  told,  "If  you  do  not  disperse, 
tear  gas  wlU  be  used."  They  do  not  disperse. 

GUARDSMEN 

Then  the  guardsmen  advanced  on  the 
campus.  I  don't  know  why.  but  all  gpuards- 
men  apparently  are  assumed  to  be  my  age. 
I've  never  figured  that  out,  but  I  realized 
how  "over  the  hiU"  I  was  at  that  point.  These 
guardsmen,  as  I  imderstand  it — 19,  20,  21,  22, 
23 — were  exactly  the  same  age  as  the  stu- 
dents they  were  confronting. 

Now  then,  we  turn  to  testimony.  I  don't 
know  the  reUablUty  of  the  testimony,  but  he 
Is  a  student.  From  150  yards  away  with  a 
kaleidoscopic  view  from  the  window  of  a 
dormitory,  this  is  what  he  says  he  saw — 
dateline:  White  River  Jtinctlon,  Vermont 
(Associated  Press) ,  James  Yoimg — 20. 

"Thirty  of  the  guardsmen  separated  from 
the  others,  marched  up  the  green  and  down 
the  hill  and  were  confronted  by  2,000  stu- 
dents. The  guardsmen  surrounded  those 
actually  discharging  the  tear  gas.  They  dis- 
charged it  toward  the  students.  The  students 
pitched  the  tear  gas  grenades  back  and  forth 
on  several  occasions.  The  guardsmen  ran  out 
of  tear  gas.  The  students  had  not  dispersed. 

Now  then,  the  guardsmen  turned  in  ap- 
parent terror  and  started  back  up  the  hlU 
from  whence  they'd  come.  Thirty  guardsmen. 
And  before  they  got  to  the  top  of  that  hiU — 
according  to  James  Young.  20,  Kent  State 
student — they  were  met  by  students  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  suddenly  surrounded. 
And  from  a  distance  of  20  feet  students  then 
lobbed  at  them  pieces  of  concrete,  lengths  of 
pipe,  and  rocks. 

They  were  out  of  tear  gas.  In  the  opinion 
freely  expressed  by  this  student,  "If  it  came 
to  band  to  hand  combat,  I  feel  they  would 
have  been  torn  limb  from  limb." 

"I  SAW  THEM  riRE" 

"At  that  point,"  he  said,  "I  saw  them  fire 
in  the  air.  I  was  unaware  that  some  had  fired 
straight  ahead." 

Are  these  Innocents? — and  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  tragedy — please  remember 
that!  My  heart  would  be  Just  as  broken  as 
the  heart  of  any  parent.  After  aU,  he's  not  my 
child  because  he's  where  he's  supposed  to  be. 
He's  simply  my  child. 

But  were  they  where  they  were  supposed 
to  be?  Were  they  "slain  for  the  right  of 
dissent"?  Were  they  where  they  were  In  viola- 
tion of  law? 

Why  Is  It  necessary  that  a  governor  Issue 
an  emergency  decree  unless  It  is  foreseeable 
that  mm»»ii  of  people  charged   up  on  any 
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You  say,  "Have  you  ever  seei  i 
this?"  Tes.  I  was  on  a  campui 
students  shut  down  the  un 
hatred  flared  as  I  have  never 
were  only  two  students  on 
did  not  participate  in  that  st 
It.  They  knew  the  venom  of 
sure:   and  It  wasnt  easy.  I 
because  I  was  one  of  the  two 

In   October  in   Chicago 
where  I  was  staying — one  mar 
mistake.   The   mistake   was 
his  building.  Thirty-five,   twc 
tomey  by  profession.  He  was 
the  back  of  the  neck.  Then  b^ 
dent   from   an   Ivy   League 
kicked  In  his  back  and  the 
so  that  he  will  be  paralysed 
his  life  from  the  neck  down. 
the  flag  to  half  mast;  and  he 
was   supp>osed    to   be— on    thi 
protected  city  In  the  United 

And  the  Dllnols  commission 
vestlgated  the  74  injuries  and 
during  those  two  days  have 
was    Insurrection — and    that's 
nology. 

TRX    LKADEk 

I  can  remember  a  fraternity  brother — 
smartest  man  I  ever  knew.  Hii  publicly  told 
otr  his  high  school  principal  when  be  was  14. 
He  drank  rum  when  he  was  14.  He  was  an 
alcoholic  when  he  was  14. 

Now  later  at  the  University  ^t  Texas  It  was 
announced  that  most  of  the  cten  were  being 
called  Into  military  service.  9o  they  had  a 
beer  party.  These  men  toasted  ^very  city  they 
could  think  of — particularly  Berlin  and  To- 
kyo, where  they  all  swore  tbe^'c.  meet.  Just 
an  Innocent  beer  party  In  the  basement  of  a 
fraternity  bouse. 

But  would  you  believe  that  Ithls  same  fra- 
ternity brother — for  all  his  l^rllllance — was 
the  one  who  suggested,  "Let's  g^  to  the  Kapp* 
sorority  bouse."  Everyone  restoonded  to  his 
leadership.  I 

Well,  now.  It  so  happened,  it  was  past  mid- 
night. When  the  men  got  t^  the  sorority 
house,  the  leader  bad  no  idea  wihat  he  wanted 
to  do.  He  looked  around  and  siiggested.  "Let's 
get  a  stepladder."  He  got  a  liepladder.  He 
determined  he  was  going  to  ei^er  forcibly.  If 
need  be,  the  aororltj  bouse  An  the  seccmd 
floor  and  get  himself  a  girl.  Jus  t  drunk  talk — 
but  he  was  ready  to  do  it. 

And  the  girls  frantically  yelled,  "Get  away, 
get  away!"  Somebody  pushed 
fell  and  broke  his  arm.  Tweiity-five  young 
men  were  there — most  of  them  seniors,  and 
most  of  them  seeking  a  coi  amission  and 
eligible  to  receive  a  commission.  All  but  this 
man  suffered  expulsion  or  suspension;  but 
be  had  "pull."  He  was  graduated  and  com- 
missioned. 

XXSTTLT 

To  this  day  I  will  perlodldally 
someone  from  that  party — who 
lead  of  one  drunken  man — bu ; 
not  the  life  he  was  cut  out  to 
Ing  what  he  was  cut  out  to 
lost  the  commission  for  which 
for  four  years.  All  because  of 
of  one  man. 

I  know  th«  tragedy  of  mob 
end  of  such  men.  At  42  this 
of  mine — the   drunk — was  finally 
frocn  the  laalde  by  the  mm. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  Is  the  Apostle  Peter  talking  about? 
He  says,  "Listen — you're  Christians" — Chris- 
tians today  are  faced  with  exactly  the  same 
problem.  "You're  Christians — If  you  don't 
watch  bow  you  act — you'll  discredit  Christ. 
You  claim  you're  free  and  not  under  the  law. 
That's  right — you're  tree  and  not  under  the 
law.  Your  freedom  Is  the  freedom  to  obey 
the  law,  not  to  violate  It.  And  you  are  to  fear 
God  and  you  are  to  honor  the  government, 
and  you  are  to  obey  the  king  and  you  are 
to  obey  his  underlings." 

WHAT   KOTO? 

"Well,"  you  ask,  "was  It  a  good  govern- 
ment?" No,  It  stank.  It  was  decayed.  "Was  it 
a  Christian  government?"  No,  It  was  pagan. 
"Were  the  laws  always  Just  laws?"  No,  many 
of  them  were  unjust  laws. 

For  Instance,  with  impunity  a  father  could 
look  at  a  newborn  child  as  though  It  were 
a  cat.  He  could  decide  he  didn't  want  a  girl 
and  turn  his  thumb  down,  and  they  would 
drown  her  Just  like  a  cat.  That's  what  you 
could  do  under  the  government. 

Yet  the  Apostle  Peter  says  "Obey  every 
ordinance  of  this  government — under  which 
you  live — this  Roman,  pagan  government." 
Why?  "Because  you  have  the  freedom  to  obey 
under  Christ  and  this  is  the  order  of  the 
Lord."  Does  that  make  sense. 

Are  businessmen  the  only  men  threatened 
today  by  disorder?  I  think  you  would  be  In- 
terested in  knowing  the  results  of  a  Univer- 
sity of  California  poll.  A  research  team  polled 
60,447  faculty  members  across  the  United 
States.  You  know  what  the  faculty  members 
across  the  United  States  said?  80  per  cent 
of  them  said,  "We  consider  violence  on  the 
campus  a  threat  to  academic  freedom."  Get 
that.  Then,  I  feel  like  saying.  "Just  a  Uttle 
honesty  please!" 

THREAT 

Let  me  say  they  are  completely  right;  It 
Is  a  threat.  In  Japan  they  have  gone  to  the 
ultimate.  There  a  Ph.  D.  has  to  sneak  Into 
his  room.  It's  not  a  union  card — it's  a  sneak 
card!  And  when  he  gets  to  his  room,  he  has 
to  defend  the  chair  in  which  he  sits — he  has 
to  defend  his  right  to  teach  the  class.  The 
Ph.  D.  has  to  defend  against  the  accusations: 
"You're  stupid!  Why  do  you  teach  us?  Why 
shouldn't  we  be  teaching  you?  Why  do  you 
run  this  class?  Why  do  we  pay  tuition  to 
come  to  this  university?"  Absolute  violence 
in  the  classroom  In  Japan  today — among 
these  people  most  noted  for  discipline  and 
progress  in  business. 

Yet  the  faculty  members  In  the  U.S.  say 
something  quite  different  In  public,  don't 
they?  And  I  somewhat  feel  like  the  Bos- 
ton! an  who  observed,  "Frankly,  if  It  comes 
right  down  to  the  guts  of  It — I  would  rather 
be  ruled  by  the  first  1,000  names  In  the 
Boston  telephone  director  than  by  the  Har- 
vard faculty."  And  I'm  not  sure  he  doesn't 
have  something. 

DBHONESTT 

You  see.  It's  a  threat  to  everyone.  And  this 
dishonesty  has  permeated  all  of  us — not  Just 
the  campus.  The  biggest  businesses  in  this 
nation  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  tele- 
vision trying  to  communicate  one  basic 
Idea — "You  can  trust  us  because  we  have 
integrity  Ln  our  business."  In  the  past  few 
years  many  have  signed  consent  decrees  to 
the  effect  we  have  fixed  prices  against  the 
public  and  the  government.  And  that's  dis- 
honest; and  It's  time  we  called  It  what  It 
Is — crooked ! 

And  union  hands  are  not  clean.  Every 
man  who  called  in  recently  in  the  "sick 
out"  of  the  air  controllers  was  committed 
as  an  employe  of  the  federal  government 
not  to  strike.  And  that  was  dishonest. 

Now  in  the  New  York  Times  In  the  com- 
posing room  during  this  negotiating  period, 
they  are  getting  production  for  seven  out 
ot  24  boors.  The  rest  of  the  time  on  the  Job 
la  spent  in  "extended  chapel  meetings."  The 
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New  York  Times  estimated  this  past  week 
that  It  has  lost  In  advertising  revenue — from 
ads  that  could  not  be  set  with  that  limited 
available  production — (2.5  million.  That's 
not  honest. 

And  the  logical  extension  of  It  you  can 
see  In  the  Paris  riots  of  two  years  ago.  There 
the  men  In  certain  Parisian  composing 
rooms  took  this  position:  "You  will  not  set 
Into  type  any  stories  except  those  stories 
that  we  approve  to  be  set  In  type.  We'll  be 
the  editor — we'll  be  the  publisher — we'll  be 
the  newspaper."  That's  the  logical  extension. 
And  that's  not  honest. 

And  It  didn't  begin  In  the  streets.  It 
began  Ln  the  Christian  Church.  That's  the 
tragedy  of  It  all.  You're  doing  a  biopsy? — 
begin  here.  Because  we  preach  the  grace  of 
Ood — you  can  violate  the  law  because  you're 
not  imder  it? 

Any  man  looking  to  the  keeping  of  the 
law  for  his  salvation  Is  up  the  creek.  He 
should  be  grateful  he  Is  not  under  the  law, 
because  be  can  never  meet  the  standard. 
The  standard  under  the  Biblical  law  Is  per- 
fection. But  any  man  who  Is  out  from  iinder 
the  Biblical  law  is  under  the  command  of 
Christ.  But  this  does  not  mean  be  can 
violate  the  law — as  the  Christian  Church 
has  so  often  taught.  It  obligates  him  to  obey 
the  law. 

HONom  rr 

This  Is  why  the  Apostle  Peter  says, 
"Listen,  you  fear  Ood  and  you  obey  the 
government.  It  la  not  the  government  you 
elected.  It  Is  a  tyrannical  government.  It's 
a  dictatorship.  You  don't  have  any  say-ao — 
any  feedback.  But  It  Is  the  government.  And 
you  honor  It." 

Does  that  sound  strange?  My  stomach  has 
been  turned  In  the  past  few  years  when  I  have 
beard  people  say,  "Johnson's  not  my  presi- 
dent"— he  was  mine.  "Kennedy  was  never  my 
president" — he  was  mine.  "Elsenhower  was 
never  my  president" — well,  he  was  mine. 
"Nixon  is  not  my  President" — well,  he's 
mine.  And  his  successor  will  be  mine — inde- 
pendent. Republican  or  Democrat — and  he 
will  be  the  commander  In  chief  of  the  nation 
of  which  I  am  a  pcu^. 

Honcv  thy  father,  honor  thy  mother. 
Honor  thy  mother?  Because  she's  always  ra- 
tional? Because  she  never  gives  you  an  order 
that  is  not  proper?  Because  she  never  makes 
an  Illegitimate  demand  upon  you?  Because 
she  never  overreacts?  Or  simply  because 
she's  your  mother?  Because  you  see.  It's  of 
her  bone  that  you  have  bones  I  It's  of  her 
flesh  that  you  have  flesh  I 

Any  man  who  does  a  biopsy  on  this  nation 
and  comes  up  with  "ldlopatblc"^-doeEn't 
know  his  history.  Any  man  who  claims  he 
doesn't  know  what's  wrong  doesn't  know  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Christian  Church  Is 
teaching  today  that  a  Christian  should  not 
obey  an  imjust  law.  That's  not  what  the 
Christian's  Bible  says.  That  makes  every  man 
bis  own  president — his  own  commander  In 
chief — bis  own  Congress — his  own  Supreme 
Court. 

FALLACY 

I  know  the  fallacy  of  man.  I  know  the 
fallacy  of  law.  I  know  the  fallacy  of  politics. 
And  so  do  you.  But  you  know  something?  As 
long  as  we  choose  to  be  ruled  by  men,  we  live 
under  fallacious  men  subject  to  all  the 
weaknesses  we  have  in  our  own  lives. 

Fear  Ood  and  honor  the  government  or 
you  will  soon  do  an  autopsy  on  the  whole 
nation.  We  have  a  Ood  who  has  promised :  a 
nation  that  dishonors  him,  he  can  wipe  as 
clean  as  a  dish  so  that  when  It  is  remem- 
bered— even  the  United  States  of  America — 
people's  ears  will  tingle  Just  at  the  remem- 
brance. 

When  we  speak  of  the  innocents — let's  be 
sure  they're  innocent.  When  we  speak  of 
law — let's  obey  it.  And  when  we  speak  of 
Christ,  remember,  he's  the  one  that  taught 
it.  Let's  be  honest  with  ourselves.  If  we  don't 
obey,  we  wUl  perish. 


May  U,  1970 
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THE  WHY  BEHIND  CAMPUS 
DISORDERS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNCSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  days 
our  interest  and  concern  has  been  dra- 
matically drawn  to  the  Nation's  cam- 
puses. Through  the  impressive  influx  of 
students  to  Capitol  Hill,  we  have  learned 
much  about  the  feelings  of  college  stu- 
dents. But  we  also  struggle  to  under- 
stand why  the  very  institutions  to  which 
we  entrust  the  rational  search  for  truth 
have  erupted  with  violence,  dangerous 
emotionalism,  and  organizational  break- 
down. Before  we  can  be  sure  how  best  to 
remedy  these  unfortunate  events,  we 
must  gain  better  'nsights  into  the  rea- 
sons behind  them.  Adequate  prognosis 
must  precede  therapy. 

One  of  the  very  best  analyses  of  the 
why  behind  the  unprecedented  activities 
we  see  on  many  campuses  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Alex  C.  Sherriffs,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Dr.  Sherriffs  presented  the 
paper  which  follows  at  a  recent  Rational 
Debate  Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute  on  May  6,  1970. 
He  is  qualified  not  only  as  a  psychologist, 
but  as  a  former  vice  chancellor  of  stu- 
dent affairs  at  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  those  who  seek  to 
imderstand  the  traumas  of  adolescence 
in  a  society  of  adults  preoccupied  with 
"youth  adulation,"  who  wonder  how  we 
have  come  to  confuse  the  three  look- 
alikes  of  the  American  right  to  dissent, 
adolescent  rebellion,  and  revolution;  and 
who  are  puzzled  about  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  well-meaning  but  silent  majority, 
I  heartily  recommend  that  they  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  this  brilliant  and  timely 
paper. 

The  paper  follows: 

Is  THE  PKESCNT  ANXIETT  ABODT  PUBLIC  EDU- 
CATION JtrsTTfTED?  (Emphasis:  Hicheb 
Education) 

(By  Dr.  Alex  C.  Sherriffs) 
The  American  citizen  has  learned  to  ex- 
pect much  from  bis  educational  institutions. 
This  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  performance 
of  these  institutions  in  the  past. 

Our  institutions  are  expected  to  carry  out 
high  societal  purposes : 

( 1 )  to  transmit  man's  knowledge  of  man, 
his  make-up,  his  environment,  his  culture, 
his  history,  his  Ideas,  his  dreams,  and  his 
failures.  Human  beings,  unlike  the  monkey, 
do  not  need  to  start  from  scratch  with  each 
successive  generation.  Man  can  ensure  a  con- 
tinuity of  civilization,  and  his  educational 
institutions  are  among  the  most  Important 
vehicles  for  doing  so. 

(2)  to  stimulate  curiosity  so  as  to  open 
doors  to  learning,  to  teach  students  how  to 
ask  useful  questions,  to  explore  with  them 
ways  to  seek  and  to  evaluate  evidence,  and 
to  communicate  the  slgniflcance  of  bias  In 
the  process  of  reaching  conclusions. 

(3)  to  develop  In  the  young  the  basic  tools 
necessary  for  learning,  for  communicating, 
and  for  effective  living. 

(4)  to  function  within  a  framework  which 
accepts  and  values  individual  and  group  dif- 
ferences, which  shuns  as  goals  indoctrination 
and  homogenlzation,  and  which  works  to 
provide  for  each  individual  the  opportunity 
to  develop  to  his  capacity. 
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(5)  to  account  for  the  fact  that  man  has 
always  needed  to  believe  in,  belong  to,  or 
work  for  something  bigger  than  himself. 

( 6 )  to  provide  rich  experience  with  mature 
teachers  and  scholars  who  serve  youth  as 
models  for  adulthood. 

The  American  citizen  learned  to  value 
highly  his  educational  institutions.  They 
functioned  importantly  for  the  society,  the 
culture,  and  the  individual  growing  student. 
As  a  reward  to  educators  and  to  ensure  that 
their  Job  could  be  well  done,  three  significant 
privileges  were  given:  tenure,  academic  free- 
dom, and  unusual  independence  in  hiring 
and  promoting  Individual  faculty  members. 
We  entered  the  1960s  virtth  the  academic  pro- 
fession In  highest  esteem.  Ite  requests  were 
seldom  denied;  Its  budget  needs  grew — and 
were  met  substantially,  and  in  good  spirit. 

Thus  it  was.  But  it  Isn't  now.  Why? 

The  answer  Is.  in  part,  because  of  the 
words  and  behaviors  of  a  highly  visible  few 
in  the  education  establishment.  The  public 
has  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  these  few 
represent,  but  the  public  does  know  that  it 
doesn't  hear  from  those  who  feel  as  it  does. 
It  is  as  though  the  intellectuals  have  turned 
against  the  very  functions  of  education  which 
they  had  helped  educate  the  public  to  value 
and  expect.  The  public  reads  in  the  news- 
paper, hears  on  the  radio,  and  sees  on  tele- 
vision professors  who  only  deride  and  mock 
the  very  culture  which  they  were  expected 
to  transmit.  And  the  public  hears  too  often 
from  those  who  are  receiving  or  have  Just 
received  the  best  education  our  society  can 
provide,  that  this  same  society  must  be 
destroyed. 

The  public  becomes  aware,  as  It  reads  the 
college  newspapers  brought  home  by  Its 
student  young,  that  there  are  many  who  are 
not  working  to  open  doors  to  learning  but 
who,  rather,  are  demanding  conformity  to 
their  own  personal  positions  and  who  will 
shout  down,  harrass,  and  in  some  cases  even 
refuse  to  teach  those  who  express  independ- 
ent thought. 

Instead  of  hearing  of  the  needs  for  de- 
veloping the  fundamental  tools  necessary  for 
learning,  the  public  now  hears  from  the 
campus  an  emotional  call  to  action  by 
youth — even  before  they  are  prepared 
through  rational  means  to  know  why  or  how. 
Emotions  are  touted  by  too  many  as  a  legiti- 
mate substitute  for  reason. 

Appreciation  of  individual  and  group  dif- 
ferences— with  all  the  richness  that  they  pro- 
vide a  society — rather  than  a  demand  for  a 
homogenizing  conformity  is  characteristic 
only  of  a  mature  democratic  society  composed 
of  mature  citizens.  At  least,  this  is  what  most 
of  us  were  taught  In  the  past.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  the  public  Is  now  con- 
fused, and  often  shocked,  by  the  demand 
from  Intellectuals  (of  all  people)  for  a  one- 
think  foreign  policy,  one-think  sexual  codes, 
simplistic  explanations  of  racial  tensions — 
and  the  demands  of  so  many  of  these  intel- 
lectuals that  we  be  Just  like  them. 

The  public  sees  its  children  being  over- 
whelmed by  totally  negative  attacks  on  U.S. 
institutions  and  officials,  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  on  campuses.  In  some  quarters, 
even  God  is  dead.  What  is  left  when  the 
cynics,  the  critics,  and  the  activists  are  done? 
Man  needs  something  bigger  than  himself. 
The  public  does  not  know  how  few  nor  how 
many  cynics  there  are,  but  there  is  only 
silence  from  other  educators  in  rebuttal. 

Those  who  have  had  delegated  to  them 
the  Important  tasks  of  representing  a  society 
and  of  providing  models  of  adulthood  for 
youth  have  been  most  prone  to  imitating  the 
young,  emulating  them,  and  seeking  popular- 
ity rather  than  respect. 

One  cannot  say  often  enough  that  those 
who  engage  In  behavior  patterns  which  dis- 
illusion the  citizens  of  a  democratic  society 
are  probably  a  "small  percentage".  "Prob- 
ably", for  the  voices  who  speak  for  democracy 
are  an  even  smaller  percentage.  The  names 
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of  Rlesman,  Hook,  Bettelheim,  and  Hayakawa 
are  now  well  known,  but  mostly  because  they 
sing  solo  parts. 

The  changes  In  education  have  gone  along 
with  changes  in  society  as  a  whole,  to  be  sure. 
But,  education's  changes  have  preceded, 
rather  than  followed,  society's.  The  changes 
have  been  dramatic,  they  have  been  massive, 
they  are  for  our  society  quite  unprecedented, 
and  they  have  occurred  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  Within  an  autobiographical  frame 
of  reference,  I  find  it  sobering.  .  . . 

It  is  sobering  to  feel  a  need  to  remind 
audiences  of  certain  fundamentals  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  alternate  ways  that  man 
can  live  together — In  some  form  of  democ- 
racy, totalitarianism,  or  anarchy. 

It  is  equally  sobering  to  need  to  point 
out — and  not  only  to  youth — that  without 
shared  values,  attitudes,  codes,  and  some  re- 
straints, man  is  no  more  than  an  animal. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  society  in 
which  we  determine  our  own  restraints.  In 
this  democratic  society,  we  make  our  own 
laws  and  can  change  them  at  will — majority 
will.  We  also  choose  our  ovim  leaders  and  can 
remove  them  by  majority  vote.  In  short,  we 
determine  our  own  goals  within  a  remarkable 
system.  Perhaps  fewer  than  one  percent  of  all 
human  beings  have  experienced  the  degree 
of  self-determination  that  we  enjoy.  How 
strange  that  today  we  are  forced  to  argue  for 
the  survival  of  that  dignity. 

Perhaps  the  basic  challenge  to  our  society 
has  always  been  to  balance  freedom  for 
the  Individual  with  freedom  for  others,  too. 
The  danger  Is  that  we  will  not  work  together 
to  maintain  that  delicate  balance,  but  will, 
as  we  today  become  polarized,  allow  our- 
selves to  be  represented  only  by  those  who 
advocate  license — or  freedom  without  re- 
sponsibility— and  by  those  who  say  we  must 
have  no  freedom  at  all. 

Democracy  is  fragile.  Even  In  the  best  of 
times,  its  health  requires  that  the  majority 
participate  actively  In  its  processes.  When 
too  many  "drop  out,"  then  those  extremists 
who  never  could  have  won  In  fair  competi- 
tion for  the  political  and  social  stage  may 
find  themselves  on  that  stage  alone — and  In 
charge.  It  Is  no  accident  that  in  his  Republic, 
Plato's  most  pessimistic  dialogue  was  on 
democracy,  and  that  the  one  which  followed 
immediately  was  on  despotism. 

Who  does  not  feel  concern  who  compares 
our  situation  six  years  ago  with  our  situation 
today? 

Six  short  years  ago  in  California,  for  ex- 
ample, higher  education  had  universal  re- 
spect. But  today,  we  find  a  public  outraged 
by,  and  fearful  of,  those  on  the  campus — 
for  they  have  organized  and  launched  polit- 
ical and  social  action  from  within  the 
people's  own  educational  Institutions. 

Six  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed  that  build- 
ings would  be  captured,  property  destroyed, 
and  official  files  rlfied  by  some  of  the  most 
educated  of  our  youth. 

Six  years  ago,  neither  students  nor  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  had  kidnapped,  captured, 
or  held  hostage  representatives  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  whether  Trustee,  college  presi- 
dent, or  dean. 

Six  yestfs  ago,  no  one  dreamed  of  a  bombing 
on  a  campus.  Recently,  there  was  a  fifteen- 
month  period  during  which  we  had  nearly 
ninety  campus-related  bombings  In  Cali- 
fornia alone.  By  1969,  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Washington  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  say  in  "the  Seattle  State- 
ment": 

".  .  .  To  condone  acts  of  physical  violence 
on  the  groimd  that  they  are  mere  exercises 
m  freedom  of  speech  Is  therefore  to  strike 
at  the  very  foundations  of  academic  freedom. 
The  use  of  force  and  violence  for  purposes 
of  intimidation  is  not  freedom  of  sijeech 
but  its  very  antithesis.  To  blur  the  distinc- 
tion Is  to  call  In  question  the  whole  theory 
of  democratic  discussion.  .  .  .  Arson,  assault 
and   battery,  the  deliberate   destruction   of 
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aclentlfle  and  other  equipment  the  looting 
of  flies  of  reeearch  notee  and  per»onal  papers, 
the  forcible  occupation  of  bull01ngs  to  ob- 
struct the  performance  of  university  func- 
tions, the  invasion  of  classroo^  and  the 
Intimidation  of  students — th^  are  not 
forms  of  speech  at  aU.  they  are  overt  acts, 
obviously  punishable  as  such,  ^n  society  at 
large  these  are  felonies  or  misdemeanors.  In 
a  university  community,  they  B»e  something 
more — they  amount  to  a  betrayil  of  freedom 
Itself."  I 

Six  years  ago,  leaders  on  oitr  campuses 
were  working  to  effect  an  "open  ft)rum  policy" 
so  that  students  could  hear  firsthand  the 
widest  variety  of  opinions  and  altitudes  from 
visiting  speakers.  Including  Comknunlsts.  To- 
day, on  thoee  same  campuses,  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  moderate,  tha  responsible 
liberal,  or  the  conservative  to  bel  heard  at  all. 

Six  years  ago.  It  would  not  have  occurred 
to  a  speaker  that  In  almost  an]|  adult  audi- 
ence there  would  be  a  sizable  number  whose 
children  were  on  drugs.  Today,  i  a  speaker  la 
uninformed  If  he  does  not  m^ntaln  that 
assumption. 

In  six  short  years,  our  caihpuses  have 
moved  a  long  way — a  long  wa»  from  their 
original  definition  and  high  putpoee.  a  long 
way  from  their  position  of  publlf  respect  and 
confidence.  How  did  this  happ^? 

There  are.  perhaps,  as  many  explanations 
offered  for  our  recent  societal  upheaval  as 
there  are  observers  to  It.  Kach  individual  will 
weigh  heavily  those  factors  wfclch  he.  be- 
cause of  bias,  training,  or  life  experience,  sees 
of  greatest  Import.  But  It  has  become  clear 
to  most  of  us  that  our  anguish  ^oes  not  arise 
from  a  single  cause.  In  my  ofm  analysts,  I 
would  stress  at  least  five  aspecu  which  had 
to  be  present  for  our  campus  problems  to 
have  exploded  with  such  apparent  sudden- 
ness. 

First,  there  had  to  be  a  mt 
public  who  were  silent,  confi 
misinformed  about  matters  as 
as  the  meaning  of  the  l>ehavlor|of  their  own 
children.  But  also,  for  the  seed^  of  unrest  to 
have  found  such  fertile  soli  ^n  the  cam- 
puses, there  had  to  be  highly  motivated,  hoe- 
tUe.  and  articulate  cliques  of  Irresponsible 
faculty  members  on  a  number  o|  them.  These 
exercised  unusual  Influence  betause  of  the 
Immobilization  of  their  general  preoccupied 
and  timid  colleagues.  It  was  necessary.  In  ad- 
dition, that  the  campus  administrators  b« 
generally  incapable  of  coping  wjlth  Irrespon- 
sibility and  mlUtancy  both  because  of  per- 
sonal factors  and  because  of  Currently  ac- 
cepted "styles"  of  admlnistratlo^.  It  was  nec- 
essary, too,  that  extremist  groilps  and  Indi- 
viduals, always  present  In  our  i  society,  flnd 
themselves  essentially  without!  competition 
for  the  political  stage,  and  thiis  achieve  for 
themselvea  success  upon  success — often  to 
their  own  great  surprise.  Plnallgr.  there  were 
and  are  the  actions,  reactlonsj  counter-ac- 
tions, and  counter-reactions  t^at  developed 
from  this  brew  and  which  splial  the  Issues 
and  the  people  Into  new  and  Increasingly 
dangerous  arenas.  I 

What  is  the  silent  majority?  ^ven  a  casual 
look  reveals  some  things  that  are  different 
these  days  about  the  citizens  of  !o\ir  society — 
both  young  and  old.  There  are  too  many  ex- 
amples of  a  lack  of  participation  In  normal 
affairs  by  great  numbers  of  people,  and  of 
Urge  numbers  falling  to  supporti  cultural  val- 
ues. Cultural  values  survive  oiily  when  the 
people  support  them.  One  need  pot  be  a  pro- 
found student  of  democracy  t^  understand 
the  Implications  of  the  followlmg: 

Two  hundred  classmates  observed  a  bully 
taunt  one  of  their  number,  tUen  knee  him 
In  the  groin,  and  finally  tise  his  toe  repeat- 
edly to  remove  that  boy's  eyeball.  Not  one 
of  the  two  hundred  cried  "Stop',  not  one 
tried  to  get  othera  to  help  aepante  the  par- 
tldpanta,  and  not  one  went  lor  help.  Ten 
years  ago.  It  could  not  bAve  hi  .ppened.  Two 
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hundred  classmates  at  a  middle-class  school 
would  not  have  watched  as  though  observing 
a  television  screen,  and  they  would  not  later 
have  explained  their  behavior  as  did  these 
two  hundred:  "I  am  not  my  brother's 
keejjer",  or  "It  was  not  my  flght",  or  "I  didn't 
want  to  get  Involved." 

Age  Is  not  the  explanation,  for  equally 
clear  were  the  Implications  when  thirty- 
eight  adults  In  New  York  simply  watched 
from  their  apartment  windows  as  a  woman 
was  stabbed  to  death.  Three  episodes  of 
stabbing  were  Involved,  It  all  took  thirty-five 
minutes,  and  the  woman  died  horribly.  Yet 
not  one  of  the  thirty-eight  known  observers 
■o  much  as  phoned  for  the  police. 

The  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
students  votes  In  student  body  elections 
should  concern  us  deeply.  So  should  the  vot- 
ing record  of  adults  In  school  district  elec- 
tions. 

The  tiny  attendance  of  students  at  campus 
meetings  for  outside  speakers  (except  for 
extravagantly  controversial  ones)  Is  par- 
alleled by  the  usual  nonattendance  of  most 
faculty  at  meetings  of  their  colleagues,  and 
by  the  nonpartlclpatlon  of  the  public  at 
most  meetings  of  college  boards  of  trustees 
or  of  local  school  boards. 

Can  we  say  anything  about  the  "silent 
majority"  other  than  the  fact  that  It  Is 
si'.ent? 

There  has  been  considerable  research 
about  youth.  It  tells  us  of  current  character- 
istics which  partially  explain  how  It  Is  that 
so  many  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
equipment  to  stand  up  individually  for  their 
convictions.  Though  better  trained  Intel- 
lectually, they  are  found  to  be  mode  Isolated 
as  individuals  and  more  lonely.  Their  friend- 
ships are  shorter  in  duration  and  more 
superficial  In  nature.  David  Riesman,  author 
of  The  Lonely  Crowd,  reports  that,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  students  average  fewer 
friends  each  year.  Thus,  they  lack  the  ex- 
periences to  mature  socially  and  emotionally 
as  rapidly  as  generations  did  before. 

Researchers  also  say  that  more  youth 
show  themselves  less  capable  of  postponing 
gratifications,  less  able  to  tolerate  proba- 
bilities and  shades  of  gray,  and  more  demand- 
ing of  absolutes. 

Investigators  generally  agree  that  youth, 
as  a  group,  Ls  having  problems  with  au- 
thority. And,  as  one  of  these  Investigators 
noted,  how  could  It  be  otherwise  when  they 
have  had  so  very  little  experience  with  it? 
Too  many  parents  act  with  permissiveness 
not  resulting  from  a  particular  theory  of 
child  rearing,  but  rather  as  a  response  to  un- 
certainty and  fearfulness  about  their  own 
roles  as  adults. 

And  the  conununlcatlon  between  the 
young  Is  poor  indeed.  An  Illustration  In  my 
own  experience  says  a  great  deal: 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  a  rooting  section 
crowd  became  a  mob  and  behaved  In  ways 
far  beyond  the  acceptable.  On  the  following 
Monday.  I  asked  a  class  of  four  hundred — 
many  of  whom  had  participated — to  Indicate 
their  attitudes  about  the  debacle.  I  was  a 
psychologist  whose  specialization  was  youth. 
I  asked  them  to  Indicate  by  show  of  hands, 
"was  the  rooting  section  great",  "could  It 
stand  a  teeny  bit  of  Improvement",  or  "was 
It  poor"?  I  took  the  vote  on  "great"  first.  A 
numt>er  of  hands  went  up  here  and  there:  the 
other  class  members  were  anxiously  looking 
around  like  the  audience  at  a  tennis  match 
during  a  fast  volley.  "What  was  In?"  was 
clearly  the  question  on  their  minds.  Soon, 
hands  were  going  up  around  hands  that  were 
already  up — the  "ripple  effect".  In  three 
minutes,  eighty-three  percent  were  voting 
"great". 

Then  I  asked  for  an  anonymous  paper  In 
which  they  were  to  tell  me  how  it  was  great 
and  how  it  might  be  greater.  In  the  secrecy 
and  privacy  of  those  papers,  eighty-tix  per- 
cent now  stated  that  the  rooting  seotloa  waa 
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so  bad  It  should  be  abolished  I  And  over  fifty 
percent  stated,  "But  what's  the  use  of  my 
feeling  this  way  when  I'm  the  only  one?" 

I  could  give  all  too  many  examples  of  this 
kind  of  behavior — "In"  voting  before  the 
group,  standing  for  poaltions  absolutely  con- 
trary to  personal  and  private  belief. 

Let  me  note  here  that  youth  Is  not  without 
cultural  values,  but  merely  la  too  often  un- 
able to  express  them.  A  number  of  factors 
have  worked  together  to  cause  our  young  to 
be  so  inunobillzed  in  standing  for  their  own 
feelings,  to  cause  them  to  be  so  oriented  to 
what  IS  "in"  for  the  group,  to  cause  them  to 
be  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  minority 
who  now  dominate  the  stage — political  emd 
social;  the  stoge  that  they,  the  majority,  have 
deserted. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that: 

( 1 )  These  youngsters  are  the  first  children 
raised  by  parents  who  were  unsure  of  their 
role  as  parents — even  of  their  rights  aa 
parents;  the  first  parents  in  history  who,  in- 
stead of  depending  on  their  feelings,  had  to 
"look  It  up"  in  a  book  I 

I  can  give  an  Illustration  of  the  effect: 

I  gave  an  anonymous  questionnaire  to  al- 
most l  ,000  sophomores.  Two  of  the  questions 
asked  were:  "Do  you  love  your  parents?"  and 
"Do  you  respect  your  parents?"  Ninety-three 
percent  checked  "yes"  to  the  first  question. 
Only  fifty-one  percent  checked  "yes"  to  the 
second  question.  I  called  in  every  eighth  stu- 
dent to  ask,  "Can  you  help  me  to  understand 
the  differences  between  ninety-three  percent 
and  flfty-one  percent?"  One  girl's  response 
covers  most  of  their  answers: 

"Sure,  I  love  my  parents.  They  mean  well. 
But  respect  .  .  .?  When  I  was  in  a  social  club 
at  Berkeley  High,  I  came  home  one  day  and 
told  my  mother  that  our  club  was  going  to 
have  Its  overnight  party  at  our  house.  Mother 
turned  pale.  I  told  her  that  chaperones  were 
no  longer  'In',  and  she  turned  paler.  I  hoped 
she  would  say,  'No.  you  arent,'  and  get  me 
out  of  it,  because  I  ("Idn't  have  the  courage 
to  say  no  to  the  others  of  my  own  age.  If  she 
said  'no'.  I  could  have  blamed  her — I  thought 
that's  what  mothers  were  for. 

"Instead,  Mother  phoned  the  parents  of 
the  other  girls  and  asked  what  she  should  do. 
I  listened.  She  thought  It  was  wrong,  but  .  .  . 
she  was  afraid  I'd  be  unpopular.  She  thought 
It  was  wrong,  but  .  .  .  she  dldnt  want  me  to 
be  'different'.  She  thought  It  was  wrong,  but 
.  .  .  she  dldnt  want  my  flfteen-year-old  girl- 
friends to  think  she  was  'square'.  In  short,  my 
mother  had  to  discover  what  her  values 
were — and  what  mine  were  to  be — by  a  tele- 
phone poll." 

Youngsters  need  adults  to  be  models,  to 
respect,  to  argue  with,  and  to  test.  They  need 
a  point  of  view.  They  need  adults  who  believe 
in  themselves  and  in  something.  The  young 
can  decide  what  to  become,  and  what  not  to 
become,  only  by  observing  real  adults.  They 
can  learn  little  that  Is  good  from  observing 
jello — whether  In  the  form  of  parents,  deans 
of  students,  teachers,  or  even  clergymen. 

(2)  Also  very  difficult  for  youth — and  hard 
on  adults,  too — Is  a  current  cult:  the  adu- 
lation of  vouth  m  America.  For  a  child  to 
become  an  adult,  he  must,  of  course,  go 
through  what  we  call  "adolescence".  This  Is 
a  period  during  which  the  youngster  learns 
whdre  his  parents  leave  off  and  he  begins. 
He  must  develop  a  separateness  which  en- 
ables him  to  know  whether  he  believes  some- 
thing or  Is  merely  imitating  his  parents'  be- 
lief, whether  he  desires  srmethlng  or  has 
been  told  by  bis  parents  that  It  Is  desirable. 
All  of  us  learn  from  parents  much  of  what 
to  be  like  and  what  not  to  be  like.  But.  to  the 
adolescent  struggling  with  his  dependency 
needs.  It  Is  a  matter  of  "Is  It  me  speaking,  or 
am  I  speaking  for  them?" 

To  go  through  an  adolescent  separateness — 
which  Is  often  more  symbolic  than  real— 
the  age  group  members  tend  to  confarm 
to  one  another,  especially  In  mattcn  vhlcU 
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are  almost  "trll>al"  In  nature:  for  example, 
In  coatume,  dance,  folk  heroea,  music,  and 
language.  The  particular  expressions  of  each 
adolescent  generation  have  caused  parents 
and  teachers  alike  to  shake  their  heads  In  dis- 
may. This  Is  as  It  should  be,  for  It  gives  the 
adolescent  a  kind  of  Independence  In  action, 
but  without  total  revolt. 

My  own  parents  were  ideal  during  my  ad- 
olescence. Mot^er  thought  my  dirty  cords 
meant  that  I  was  unclean;  she  fussed.  Both 
parents  believed  my  swing  music  to  be  loud 
and  barbaric,  and  Mother  would  often  play  a 
little  Brahms  hoping  It  would  rub  off  on  me. 
Both  were  embarrassed  by  the  Jitterbug,  and 
they  worried  that  I  would  never  learn  to  use 
the  Klng'^  English.  It  was  ideal.  We  had  our 
separateness.  And  it  was  not  necessary  for 
me  to  take  drugs  to  get  a  reaction.  Later, 
when  I  felt  that  I  had  discovered  "me",  I 
noticed  that  my  parents  had  "matured"  dur- 
ing my  psychological  absence. 

But  how  Is  It  today?  Too  often,  adults 
ImlUte  their  adolescents.  Daughter  puts  on 
a  mlnl-sklrt.  Mother  follows  suit.  Ukewlse, 
Father  says  "cool"  to  prove  he  Is  one  of  the 
boys.  Both  parent*  learn  the  Twist  and  pro- 
gress to  the  Watusi. 

Adolescence  Is  a  time  when  youngsters 
should  be  somewhat  separate,  but  it  is  also 
a  time  when  they  need  to  know  that  there 
is  strength  and  understanding  in  the  adults. 
Now,  Instead — and  for  the  flrst  time  In  our 
history — the  youngster  looks  over  his 
shoulder  and  feels,  "My  God,  here  they  come 
again." 

By  their  imitative  behavior,  adults  are 
saying  to  youth.  "You've  got  it  made",  and 
this  la  unnerving  to  the  young.  To  become 
adult  is  almost  to  lose  position  and  status. 

And,  outside  f-ite  family,  other  adult  mod- 
els— many  teachers,  clergymen,  school  and 
college  administrators  Including  deans  of 
students — behave  In  the  same  Imitative 
ways;  and  they  are  representatives  of  our 
society  and  Its  Institutions.  They  claim  ex- 
pertness  as  well  as  adulthood.  Yet  too  many 
of  them  prefer  peace  and  popularity  to  re- 
spect. Too  many  think  of  the  normal  expres- 
sion of  authority  as  a  burden,  though  dele- 
gated to  them  because  of  the  position  they 
bold  by  a  democratic  society.  A  number  con- 
fuse authority  and  authoritarian;  they  re- 
ject the  former  In  a  manner  that  smacks  of 
the  latter. 

(3)  Progress  has  brought  great  good  for 
young  and  old  alike.  It  also  has  had  its  costs. 
At  the  turn  of  the  centtiry,  most  youngsters 
in  growing  up  had  experience  with  real  re- 
sponsibility and  real  challenge  In  relation 
to  the  family's  work.  Over  ninety  percent 
of  American  families  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Their  children  had  experience  with  a 
variety  of  adult  models  doing  real  work  for 
real  purposes  and  goals.  Today,  only  seven 
percent  of  families  produce  all  of  our  goods 
and  flber. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  was  also 
ample  opportunity  for  youth  in  commerce 
or  industry,  for  work  with  purpose.  It  was 
even  necessary  to  pass  child  labor  laws  to 
keep  them  In  school  or  at  home.  Today,  If  all 
students  wanted  such  experiences,  we  would 
fall  them,  for,  thanks  to  automation  and 
business  know-how,  we  scarcely  have  Jobs 
for  all  heads  of  household. 

In  1900,  only  nine  percent  of  seventeen- 
year-olds  were  In  school;  now  there  are  well 
over  ninety  percent. 

Today,  for  many,  responsibility  and  chal- 
lenge are  found  only  In  relation  to  grade 
point  average.  And  for  many,  work  is  only  for 
one's  own  pleasures — a  transistor,  a  record 
player,  a  sports  car. 

The  cost  in  Judgement,  in  confidence  born 
of  experience,  and  In  the  concept  of  earning 
one's  way  or  of  work  well  done  when  this 
has  not  been  a  meaningful  part  of  life,  can 
be  measured  only  indirectly.  Observation  tells 
us  that  the  cost  Is  high. 
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(4)  Affluence  has  contributed  to  some  of 
our  problems.  Particularly,  affluence  leads 
to  a  certain  arrogance  In  some  youth — an 
expectation  to  receive,  even  though  giving 
Utile  In  return.  And  the  comforts  and  cer- 
tainties of  affluence  also  result,  sadly.  In  an 
tinsureness  that  one  could  succeed  If  faced 
with  a  challenge. 

Middle  class  youngsters  generally  are  given 
what  they  want — sometimes  even  before 
they  know  they  want  it.  Parents  too  often 
cant  think  of  reasons  to  deny  them.  In  giv- 
ing, parenu  tend  to  forget  It  Is  more  satis- 
fying for  youngsters  to  build,  to  grow,  to 
contribute,  and  to  participate  than  simply 
to  be  specutors,  and  recipienW  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  others. 

Affluence,  of  course,  has  affected  adulU  as 
well  as  children,  and  It  should  not  be  sur- 
prising that  Uke  spoiled  children  we  also 
have  spoiled  adults  who  simply  and  irrespon- 
sibly take  what  they  want  without  compre- 
hending what  they  are  doing.  It  should  not 
be  surprising,  either,  that  some  middle 
class  youngsters  on  the  campus  take  the  law 
Into  their  own  hands  and  interpret  our  value 
for  freedom  as  granting  them  personal  li- 
cense. 

(5)  Another  of  the  forward  moves  in  our 
society  which  has  produced  Its  own  back- 
lash is  the  explosion  in  man's  knowledge 
about  himself  and  the  world  around  him.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  man  has  learned 
more  In  the  past  decade  than  In  his  entire 
previous  history  and  that  he  will  learn 
more  In  the  next  decade  than  in  aU  that 
went  before. 

It  It  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  many 
good  things  that  have  accrued  to  mankind 
because  of  informational  advances.  But, 
ironically,  the  silencing  effect  of  this  same 
knowledge  explosion  too  often  goes  unmen- 
tioned  More  and  more,  individuals  are  be- 
coming dependent  on  the  so-called  "experts" 
for  Judgments  rather  than  trusting  their  own 
Information  and  wisdom. 

(6)  These  days,  Amerlcaiis  act  aa  though 
change,  even  when  it  results  in  instability. 
Is  an  end  in  itself.  Paradoxically,  human 
beings  need  a  sense  of  permanence  and  sta- 
bility in  order  to  be  strong  enough  to  be  ad- 
venturous, to  stand  apart  from  a  group,  and 
to  take  a  chance — even  though  It  might  re- 
sult in  ridicule  or  error.  Down  through  the 
ages,  man  has  sought  and  proflted  from 
Identification  with  a  purpose  bigger  than 
himself.  He  has  sought  immortality,  real  tw 
symbolic. 

When  It  becomes  modem  and  stylish  for 
members  of  the  clergy  to  become  activists  In 
piu^ult  of  their  own  personal  socio-political 
beliefs,  while  still  identifying  themselves  with 
their  religion,  then  many  become  less  sure 
of  themselves  and  of  their  relation  to  re- 
ligion, but  note! — astrology  then  becomes  the 
mode!  Why  else  the  Intense  fascination  with 
the  zodiac?  When  representatives  of  the 
church  attack  the  very  symbols  of  the 
church,  youth  does  not  become  Irreligious. 
Human  needs  don't  disappear,  and  so  youth's 
seaj-ch  turns  to  Zen.  mystical  experience, 
drugs,  and  quasi-private  cults. 

(7)  Increasingly  large,  aloof,  and  distant 
government  has  led  to  a  cltlzeitfy  whose 
members  are  becoming  less  and  less  involved. 
It  is  no  wonder  they  are  called  "the  silent 
majority". 

There  are  other  Important  factors,  too, 
which  have  reduced  the  level  of  participa- 
tion— on  and  off  campus.  I  believe  the  pub- 
lics  confidence  in  its  schools  has  been 
shaken  because,  in  part,  the  symptoms  of 
the  silenced  generation  have  been  particu- 
larly evident  on  the  campus.  The  faculties 
who  were  assumed  by  the  public  to  be  the 
leaders  and  societal  representatives  among 
us  have  shown  up  very  poorly.  Further,  there 
are  those  in  the  academic  community  who 
have  chosen  to  exploit  the  majority.  Those 
on  the  campus  know  it.  Those  off  campus 
are  fast  learning  it.  I  think  it  Is  Important, 
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too,  to  recognise  that  the  voices  from  tbs 
education  establishment  are  often  mouth- 
ing only  simplistic  explanations  for  campus 
pollticlzatlon  and  turmoil — explanations 
which  the  public  does  not  flnd  plausible  and 
which  the  public  sees  as  self-serving. 

It  is  correctly  said  that  the  quality  of  our 
educational  institutions  depends  upon  their 
faculties.  What  has  been  the  quaUty  of  fac- 
ulty behavior  In  relation  to  the  unrest  which 
has  so  reduced  public  confidence? 

It  requires  little  though  to  conclude  that, 
for  a  campus  to  be  In  trouble,  there  must 
be  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  both  ir- 
responsible and  Influential.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  administrators  do  not  fear  stu- 
dents, for  students  have  an  average  stay  on  a 
campus  of  a  little  over  two  years,  they  are 
young,  relatively  inexperienced,  and  easily 
Influenced.  The  flctlon  that  our  campus  prob- 
lem is  simply  a  student  problem  Is  a  fiction 
born  because  of  Its  convenience  to  both  the 
faculty  and  the  administration.  Too  often 
both  would  have  the  public  believe  that  so- 
ciety was  facing  a  "new  breed"  of  student 
rather  than  a  power  grab  by  certain  elements 
within  some  of  our  faculties.  It  is  estimated 
that,  at  one  time  or  another,  one  in  every 
ten  students  has  become  Involved  In  campus 
disorders — but  often  as  a  tool  for  his  elders. 
On  this  point,  David  Riesman  notes: 

I  can  think  of  very  few  colleges  that  have 
had  serious  student  movements  without 
faculty  participation.  Even  though  students 
on  both  the  left  and  the  right  like  to  feel 
that  they  are  Independent  of  us  adults,  they 
are  In  some  ways  dependent  on  adult  sup- 
port. What  one  finds  In  some  universities  is 
that  faculty  members  have  tended  to  exploit 
student  protest  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
grievances  or  their  own  settling  of  scores 
with  administrators.  (Psychology  Today,  Oc- 
tober, 1969) 

In  order  to  understand  how  an  element  of 
the  faculty  could  behave  in  ways  alien  to 
the  whole  tradition  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, it  Is  necessary  to  understand  that 
never  before  have  our  faculties  been  so  pam- 
pered— nor  so  young. 

Since  Sputnik,  and  until  recently,  the 
faculty  stood  upon  a  pedestal  of  public  ad- 
oration. Education  was  America's  answer  to 
Russia's  challenge  for  the  minds  of  men 
through  scientific  achievement.  Then  with 
student  populations  exploding  and  the  pro- 
duction of  PhDs  several  years  behind  the 
need,  the  recruiting  of  faculty  became  an  en- 
deavor competing  favorably  with  the  recruit- 
ing of  football  players.  Young  scholars  who 
had  been  singled  out  because  of  their  bright- 
ness during  early  school  years  were  sought 
and  fought  over  as  graduate  students — with 
fellowhips,  scholarships,  and  teachlng-as- 
slstantships  as  the  bait.  As  their  PhDs  were 
completed,  these  young  scholars  were  wooed 
once  again  by  Institutions  which  competed 
with  offers  of  high  salaries,  tenure,  and.  sig- 
nificantly, lower  and  lower  teaching  loads. 

In  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties,  some 
of  our  major  institutions  added  to  their  fac- 
ulties as  many  as  a  third  of  these  intensely 
pursued  youngsters  each  year.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  prevailing  majority  on  the  fac- 
ulties on  many  of  our  campuses  were  "young 
Turks"  who  had  no  investment  in  the  tradi- 
tions or  history  of  the  campus  which  em- 
ployed them.  Too  often,  they  came  in  search 
of  a  congenial  research  setting  with  an  aura 
of  prestige,  but  without  a  compensating  de- 
sire to  either  serve  or  teach  more  than  nec- 
essary. They  soon  had  tenure  and  there- 
after" felt  little  concern  for  administrative 
response  to  irresponaibility.  v 

It  Is  human,  when  so  sought  after  an^«o 
favored,  to  accept  one's  own  Importapce. 
Humility  is  not  nurtured  by  such  conditions. 
There  is  yet  another  occupational  hazard 
that  we  should  note  here.  PhDs  know  about 
one  specific  area  as  much  as.  or  more  than, 
any  other  human  being — at  least  for  a  few 
months  after  writing  their  theses.  And  PbDs, 
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like  other  people,  because  they  ire  human, 
tend  to  generalize.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  them  to  think  that  their  exfertlae  In  a 
specific  are*  automatically  relates  to  a  broad 
general  wisdom.  Probably  no  profession  Is 
more  prone  to  making  absolute  bronounce- 
ments  about  general  matters  on  which  It  has 
no  more  specific  information  than  the  rest 
of  the  population  than  academla.  1 

Olven  these  characteristics,  anp  recogniz- 
ing that  the  silent  majority  exists  In  the 
faculty  as  well  as  In  the  rest  I  of  society, 
those  faculty  members,  often  the  younger 
ones,  who  believe  that  the  world  Is  too  com- 
plex for  the  average  citizen,  or  wio  associate 
themselves  with  particular  soclallor  political 
movements,  can  and  have  used  their  ge- 
nius— and  their  students — to  further  their 
own  ends  against  the  best  interasts  of  both 
their  more  passive  colleagues  apd  our  so- 
ciety. 

They  also  have  used  their  itfluence  to 
recruit  new  faculty  members  whq  share  their 
Ideological  persuasions.  In  many  Instltuclons, 
new  faculty  members  are  noianated  by 
present  staff  members,  and  administrative 
rejection  of  such  nominations  1^  extremely 
rare. 

A  final  comment  to  the  laymin  who  has 
been  so  patient  and  who  has  trtea  so  hard  to 
understand.  The  academic  soclaty  Is  a  re- 
noarkably  closed  society.  It  has  Iti  own  codes, 
and  demands  conformity  on  mapy  matters. 
There  are  few  professions  that  lin  compete 
with  this  one  In  the  exercise  of  <»sclpllne  on 
Its  members.  It  also  is  a  profession  whose 
members  readily  band  togetherl  regardless 
of  whatever  internal  dlfTereuces,!  against  all 
outside  Intervention — even  constijuctlve  criti- 
cism. Already  feeling  sviperlor  to  those  of 
less  Intellectual  achievement,  crulclsm  from 
the  outside  is  seen,  even  by  n^ny  of  the 
nuire  moderate  members,  as  wlthojut  Justifica- 
tion, wrong,  and  a  dangerous  precedent. 

We  find  today  a  clear  illustration  of  self- 
fuUming  prophesy.  Some  faculty  groups  act 
almost  compulsively  to  upset  |he  citizens 
who  are  the  parents  of  the  children  on  their 
campuses  and  the  providers  of  fchelr  facili- 
ties and  livelihoods.  All  the  whlle|  these  same 
educators  utter  grave  predictions! of  a  "right- 
wing  reaction"  against  the  capipuses.  As 
some  of  the  faculty  escalate  tielr  Insults, 
the  public  becomes  ever  more  r4ady  to  lash 
out — but  It  Is  the  public  as  a  whble,  and  not 
a  special  element  within  it,  not  just  parents 
or  the  anticipated  "right-wing  reictlonarles ". 

A  third  critical  element  In  ^ur  campus 
problems  la  the  campus  administrator.  Here 
the  difficulty  is  as  fundamental  as  who  he  Is. 
and  where  he  comes  ftom.  Most  administra- 
tors were  functioning  with  apparent  success 
only  a  few  years  ago.  But  not  today.  One 
must  realize  that  administrators^  to  be  suc- 
cessful for  their  Institutions  aind  for  the 
society  whose  institutions  these  ire,  must  be 
able  to  wear  two  hau  with  relative  com- 
fort :  They  must  represent  the  public  Interest 
and  the  well-being  of  their  sttidents  and 
faculty.  This  was  not  difficult  when  the  pub- 
lic interest  coincided  with  faculty  goals — 
unbiased  quality  education.  In  ^ose  times, 
the  administrator  was  a  coordinator,  an  In- 
terpreter, a  fund-raiser,  often  a  mediator 
within  the  campus  communltji.  and  gen- 
erally a  flg\irehead.  Now.  the  situation  is 
more  dilBcult.  The  public's  b«sic  desires 
havent  changed,  but  a  visible  segment  of 
the  faculty  Is  using  the  institution  for  politi- 
cal purposes.  Is  demanding  the  rtgbt  to  exer- 
cise Its  bias  In  the  classroom,  anft  Is  milking 
the  prestige  of  the  Institution  ifor  Its  own 
personal  goals.  I 

Through  the  administrators,  members  of 
the  faculty  were  able  to  convince  a  friendly 
public  that  It  was  In  the  interest  of  society 
that  they  be  allowed  to  pursuf  the  truth 
wherever  It  might  lead.  Just  so  long  as  they 
did  not  tip  the  scale*  In  the  dlre^rion  of  per- 
sonal bias.  The  public's  aooeptinoe  of  this 
was  described  as  "academic  freeqom".  Today, 
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the  public  Is  being  asked  by  some  to  rede- 
fine academic  freedom  in  order  to  grant 
license  to  the  widest  range  of  behaviors  for 
the  faculty  and  even  for  students.  But  a 
counter  voice  is  absent. 

What  has  happened  to  the  role  of  an 
administrator  U  easy  to  see.  Almost  all  pres- 
ent administrators  have  been  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  faculty,  after  faculty  screen- 
ing. The  wives  of  these  administrators  have 
friends  who  are.  for  the  most  part,  faculty 
wives.  The  administrator  himself  was  hired 
originally  as  a  faculty  member  by  faculty 
members.  He  depended  on  them  for  increases 
In  rank  and  salary.  He,  like  the  faculty  mem- 
ber, has  been  subject  to  the  demands  of  the 
academic  subculture  all  of  his  adult  life.  It 
Is  a  rare  human  being  who  can  wear  two 
hats  effectively  in  an  emotionally  and  Ideo- 
logically polarized  situation,  especially  when 
he  sees  himself  as  a  member  of  only  one  of 
the  parties  In  conflict. 

His  role  is  even  more  difficult  because  the 
faculty  distrusts  administrators,  aware  of  the 
other  hat  they  might  wear.  The  public  tends 
to  distrust  academic  administrators  because 
it  sees  them  as  Ignoring  their  responsibility 
to  the  public  interest. 

A  fourth  ingredient  Is  made  up  of  the 
coercive  groups  which  have  often  been  visible 
leaders  of  episodes  of  violence.  Tactically  and 
motlvatlonally.  the  similarities  between  these 
groups  are  greater  than  their  differences. 
They  are  alike  In  that  they  would  never  have 
held  the  stage  if  the  majority  were  function- 
ing, if  the  faculty  were  united  and  respon- 
sible, and  if  the  administrators  had  wisdom 
and  courage.  They  are  alike  in  that  they 
intend  to  seize  power,  or  to  destroy.  They 
advance  causes  not  to  achieve  them,  but  to 
produce  conflict.  They  are.  by  and  large, 
well  organized  and  disciplined,  and  appar- 
ently have  means  of  communication  and 
travel  superior  to  that  of  those  they  attack. 
Their  pattern  has  been  first  to  analyze  fric- 
tion points  on  individual  campuses,  then  to 
seek  out  support  in  strategic  places  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  surrounding  community. 
Certain  faculty  members,  clergymen,  sympa- 
thetic media  people,  and  indigenous  radicals 
or  reflex  liberals  flU  the  bill.  They  push  con- 
stantly, and  they  push  for  more  than  is  pos- 
sible. They  wait  for  a  mistake.  As  soon  as  it's 
even  slightly  credible,  they  Invoke  some 
greater  "cause".  The  issue  may  have  been 
visitation  rlghU  In  girls'  rooms;  it  soon 
becomes  an  Issue  of  freedom  of  assembly,  or 
speech,  or  academic  freedom.  They  simplls- 
tlcally  paint  the  administrators  and  those  of 
society  who  would  support  lawful  processes 
as  rigid,  authoritarian,  and  out  of  step  with 
the  times.  Usually,  they  set  up  the  battle  plan 
so  they  win  either  way :  for  example,  if  there 
is  capitulation  in  relation  to  a  sit-in.  they 
control  the  building  and  move  forward  with 
new  demands;  IX  the  administration  holds 
firm  and  eventually  calls  for  outside  help, 
the  militants  contrive  and  then  point  to 
police  brutaUty.  They  are  willing  to  nibble, 
one  issue  at  a  time,  because  each  success 
ensures  a  greater  likelihood  for  the  next 
success.  This  is  a  strategy  of  takeover.  It  is. 
In  their  own  words,  revolution. 

The  public  watches  In  fear  and  anger,  for 
the  progress  of  the  militants  has  been  rapid 
and  far-reaching — far-reaching  enough  so 
that  many  thousands  of  parents  have  yoving- 
sters  who  have  been  caught  up  in  the  tactics, 
if  not  the  ideologies.  The  public's  response 
becomes  less  dispassionate  with  each  passing 
month. 

Some  faculty  members  have  begun  to 
voice  their  concerns,  too.  In  the  January, 
1970.  issue  of  Measure,  we  read: 

Not  that  we  believe  that  violence  has 
stopped,  will  stop,  or  will  be  stopped  with- 
out a  bard,  protracted  struggle  The  wrecked 
office  of  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  is  one  of  the  newer 
reminders  that  violence  walks  In  our  midst; 
and  for  those  Professor  Hope-for-the-Bests 
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who  think  that  red-painted  obscenities  In 
the  Institute's  rugs  should  be  explained 
away  as  mere  aberrations  of  prolonged  ado- 
lescence, there  is  the  equally  reprehensible 
and  hideous  reminder  put  before  us  by 
Princeton's  34-year-old  revolutionary  sociol- 
ogist Charles  W.  Wheatley,  who  is  quoted  in 
Time  as  saying:  "Older  faculty  are  inedu- 
cable when  it  comes  to  the  revolution,  the 
movement.  They  won't  be  shot,  you  know: 
a  little  Island  will  be  found  for  them  some 
place." 

I  tliluk  it  is  vital  today  to  differentiate 
between  three  look-alikes:  adolescent  rebel- 
lion, the  American  right  to  dissent,  and  revo- 
lution. They  may  look  alike,  but  they  are 
not,  and  many  people  who  should  know 
belter  get  them  confused. 

I  have  described  adolescent  rebellion  as  an 
essential,  healthy  stage  between  childhood 
and  adulthood.  It  can  only  be  destructive  if. 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  treated  with  total 
rigidity,  or,  and  this  is  more  likely  these 
days,  it  is  not  resisted  at  all  and  thus  misses 
its  value  for  teenagers  who  must  go  to  more 
extreme  behaviors  to  achieve  an  appropriate 
adult  response. 

The  American  right  to  dissent  is  worth 
preserving  at  any  cost.  It  represents  the 
strength  of  our  society.  It  is  dissent  which 
ensures  that  there  are  civil  liberties  and 
civil  righte,  that  there  is  individuality,  and 
that  there  can  be  the  potential  for  construc- 
tive change. 

Revolution  Is  neither  growth  nor  a  form 
of  dissent.  It  is  something  far  different.  In 
this  society,  it  is  an  effort  by  a  few  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  majority  and  to  do  so  by 
destroying  the  democratic  system  itself. 

Finally,  there  are  myths  which  circulate  in 
society  and  are  supported  by  too  many  peo- 
ple of  Influence  who  simply  parrot  them 
without  thinking  things  through.  Some  of 
these  myths  are  given  credibility  by  sincere 
individuals  who  simply  cannot  or  do  not 
wish  to  comprehend  what  is  happening.  This 
all-out  attack  on  our  democratic  system  Is 
a  "first"  for  us,  after  all. 

Though  the  public  has  been  remarkable  in 
iU  ability  to  sense  the  basic  problem,  some 
of  the  mytlis  that  the  public  believes,  or 
half  believes,  have  served  to  make  people 
unsxire  enough  of  themselves  to  keep  them 
from  responding  consistently  or  appropri- 
ately. 

I  have  already  talked  to  the  facta  which 
belle  several  of  the  more  prevalent  fables  of 
our  time.  Por  example,  the  myth  that  it  is 
primarily  the  students  who  are  engaged  in 
unrest  is  both  an  oversimplification  and  a 
distortion. 

The  myth  that  we  are  experiencing  a  "gen- 
eration gap"  that  Is  nearly  a  chasm  has  done 
great  harm.  It  has  caused  many  people  of 
all  ages  to  become  self-conscious  In  their 
relationships  rather  than  to  be  themselves. 
If  one  will  but  listen,  youth's  dilemma  is 
almost  the  opposite.  Adults  have  put  youth 
In  the  role  of  leader,  have  tried  to  remove  a 
gap  essential  to  the  process  of  mattiratlon — 
that  Is.  adolescence. 

S<Hnewhat  related  is  the  false  belief  that 
students  are  falling  over  themselves  in  their 
desire  to  participate  in  governing  the  univer- 
sities. An  anonymous  faculty  member  de- 
scribes It  this  way: 

"...  delusion  that  trouble  will  never  come 
and  that  having  come,  it  will  do  no  per- 
manent harm  are,  in  fact,  children  in  a  large 
family  of  sturdy  misconceptions.  None  among 
them  has  led  to  stranger  consequences  than 
the  supposition  that  the  majority  of  students 
are  deeply  interested  in  governing  every 
aq;>ect  and  dimension  of  the  schools  at  which 
they  enroll.  Columbia's  experience  in  this 
respect  would  be  pathetic,  If  It  were  not  also 
heroic.  AdmlnUtrators.  faciUty  and  studenU 
at  Columbia  came  away  from  their  great  or- 
deal of  May  and  June  1968  persuaded  that 
a  university  is  a  community  of  sorts,  that  It 
should  be  governed  by  a  body  of  elected  rep- 
reseniatlves,  and  that  these  representatives 
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should  Include  elected  student  representa- 
tives empowered  to  vote.  But  in  October  1968, 
a  well-advertised  meeting  called  at  Columbia 
to  air  the  question  of  the  proposed  University 
Senate  was  attended  by  less  than  100  persons. 
In  November  1968,  the  student  turnout  at 
elections  was  the  lowest  in  recent  years. 

"According  to  the  Columbia  Forum,  'Only 
14  percent  of  those  eUglble  in  the  College 
(394  students)  and  4  percent  of  the  graduate 
students  (166  students)  voted."  The  faculty 
Executive  Committee  leading  the  drive  to 
place  Columbia  under  the  rule  of  a  Senate 
accommodated  to  the  Imagined  fact  of  stu- 
dent Interest  took  these  warnings  to  heart 
and  so  conducted  Its  subsequent  operation 
as  to  develop  student  interest.  In  the  course 
of  creating  the  very  thing  they  had  believed 
already  existed,  the  Committee  distributed 
26.000  48-page  pamphlets  concerning  the  fu- 
ture Senate.  A  faculty  leader  Is  quoted  in  the 
Forum  as  having  said:  Someone  from  the 
Executive  Committee  .  .  .  spoke  to  groups 
from  every  student  body  In  every  division.  I 
remember  one  night  when  there  was  one 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  every 
floor  of  the  dorms,  right  before  the  vote.' 
By  such  means,  student  participation  in  the 
▼ote  to  ratify  the  Senate  scheme  was  raised  to 
40.9%. 

"What  would  have  happened,  it  may  be 
asked,  if  the  Executive  Committee  had  not 
haunted  the  dorms  and  strained  the  mimeo- 
graph machines?  The  answer  appears  to  have 
been  given  this  autumn  at  a  neighboring  In- 
stitution, Queens  College,  In  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  which  has  strong  claims 
to  being  the  campxis  most  disrupted  in  1969, 
Its  administration  building  having  served 
as  a  traffic  center  and  dormitory  for  student 
'activists,'  both  white  and  black,  for  weeks 
on  end,  with  time  out  for  Easter  recess.  In 
consequence  of  Its  troubles.  Queens  conceived 
an  Academic  Senate,  to  be  ratified  or  rejected 
by  a  week-long  vote.  The  vote  was  conducted 
with  the  help  of  the  Honest  Ballot  Associa- 
tion. The  polls  were  open  from  9  to  9  through 
five  weekdays  and  till  noon  on  Saturday.  The 
issue  was  thoroughly  publicized.  Yet  out  of 
24.429  students.  2,724  voted,  or  about  11%. 
Asked  to  comment  on  the  turnout,  a  member 
of  the  Queens  faculty  said,  for  publication  in 
these  columns.  The  idea  that  most  of  the 
students  want  this  change  is  baloney — if  I 
may  call  the  sausage  by  its  name.'  "  (Measure. 
December  1969.) 

We  hear  over  and  over  again  that  "stu- 
dents have  real  grievances".  The  statement  is 
usually  followed  by  another,  "Though,  of 
course,  I  don't  condone  their  tactics."  In- 
volved here  Is  a  half  myth,  half  truth.  But 
those  who  speak  of  student  grievance  usually 
have  been  fooled,  at  least  partially,  by  the 
Issues  put  forth  by  the  militants.  These 
iMues  are  not  the  real  grievances. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  stu- 
dents do  have  real  grievances,  for  they  suffer 
an  unconscionable  neglect  by  faculty  mem- 
bers on  many  campuses.  The  meaning  of  the 
ever-lighter  teaching  load  does  not  escape 
students.  The  office  hour  so  often  unmet  by 
the  faculty  member  says  something,  too.  The 
absentee  full  professor  and  the  more  often 
present  teaching  assistant  attest  to  the  same 
thing.  Teaching  students  Is  not.  In  the  minds 
of  many  faculty  members,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  university  or  of  their  careers. 

Research  and  scholarship  which  bring 
statxis  in  academe  have  left  little  time  for 
students.  However,  there  has  yet  to  be  a 
"demonstration"  or  violence  around  this 
Issue.  It  would  seem  more  likely  that,  feeling 
frustrated  and  disappointed  after  working 
for  years  to  get  to  college  only  to  find  there 
an  impersonality  born  of  dl^nterest,  these 
students  are  more  likely  to  be  caught  up  in 
somebody  else's  "demonstration".  If  only  to 
let  off  steam  in  relation  to  the  "system" 
which  has  failed  them. 

Por  some  time,  we  have  listened  to  a  chorus 
which  tells  us  that  In  the  younger  generation 
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there  is  a  "new  morality".  Usually,  we  are  also 
told  that  we  should  adjust  to  it.  The  "new 
nvorallty"  has  been  preached  so  effectively 
that  the  new  generation,  as  well  as  the  old. 
believes  It  to  exist.  The  College  Poll  finds 
that  seventy-five  percent  of  students  believe 
that  most  students,  whether  male  or  female, 
engage  in  sex  relations  before  marriage.  In 
surveys  of  my  own.  I  have  found  that  senior 
college  women,  for  example,  when  asked  to 
estimate  the  percentage  of  senior  women  who 
have  had  premarital  sexual  Intercourse  also 
predict  on  the  average  that  same  seventy-five 
percent.  However,  recent  studies  by  Preed- 
man  and  Halleck.  as  well  as  others,  indicate 
that  the  percentages  are  in  fact  between 
twenty  and  twenty-two.  In  the  19508,  Kln- 
sey — and  later  Ehrmann — reported  similar 
findings.  If  the  data  on  sexual  behavior  in 
the  sixties  surprise  you,  then  this,  itself,  is 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  myth. 

There  are  other  data  on  youth  which  stand 
In  Interesting  relation  to  popular  belief.  Por 
example,  from  the  College  Poll  we  learn  that 
eighty-seven  percent  of  students  stated  in 
1968  that  they  did  not  believe  violence  of 
any  kind  is  ever  Justified  In  bringing  about 
change  in  the  college  or  university.  Eighty 
percent  believed  that  students  who  break 
the  law  on  campus  should  be  arrested  and 
expelled.  Seventy-three  percent  reported  be- 
lieving in  Ood  or  In  a  Supreme  Being.  Eighty 
percent  believed  that  voluntary  ROTC  be- 
longs on  the  campvis.  Seventy-six  percent 
favored  campus  participation  in  defense  con- 
tracts. And  sixty-seven  percent  voted  fa- 
vorably on  the  CIA. 

It  becomes  clear  that  generalizations  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  behavior  of 
student  extremists  and  by  the  wishful  think- 
ing of  some  emotionally  involved  observers 
of  the  campus  scene. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  there 
are  some  startling  differences  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  thirty  percent  of  the  seventeen- 
to-twenty-three  age  group  who  are  in  college 
as  compared  with  the  seventy  percent  of  the 
same  age  group  who  are  not.  According  to 
the  Yankelovlch  poll  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  when  asked  whether 
they  would  welcome  more  emphasis  on  law 
and  order,  fifty-seven  percent  of  college  stu- 
dents said  yes,  while  eighty  percent  of  those 
youths  not  in  college  so  responded.  Twice  as 
many  in  college  indicated  they  would  wel- 
come more  sexual  freedom — forty-three  per- 
cent as  compared  to  twenty-two  percent. 
While  sixty  percent  of  those  not  In  college 
believed  patriotism  to  be  very  important,  only 
thirty-five  percent  of  college  youth  agreed. 
Saying  that  they  easily  accept  the  prohibi- 
tion against  marihuana  were  forty-eight  per- 
cent of  college  students,  while  seventy-two 
percent  of  noncoUege  youth  so  responded. 
Where  we  are  given  data  on  the  parents,  we 
find  that  youths  not  in  college  are  quite 
similar  to  their  parents  in  those  attitudes 
which  relate  to  our  mores.  Those  in  college 
are  less  so.  It  can  be  said  that,  though  there 
is  generally  little  evidence  of  a  generation 
gap.  there  is  considerable  evidence  of  a  cul- 
tural gap  effected  by  only  a  few  years  on  the 
college  campus. 

As  1969  closed,  there  were  predictions  of 
efforts  among  the  militants  to  "cool  It"  for 
the  time  being.  An  election  year,  a  desire  to 
get  public  support  for  the  eighteen-year-old 
vote,  and  recent  effective  legal  actions 
against  violence  were  among  the  reasons. 
Also,  man's  growing  concern  with  his  en- 
vironment and  with  the  disastrous  effects  of 
drugs  on  his  children  will  occupy  much  of 
his  attention. 

As  we  all  know,  the  "cool"  was  short-lived, 
and  campuses  and  their  surrounding  com- 
munities are  now  being  subjected  to  even 
worse  violence  than  before.  And  the  public 
is  more  afraid  and  more  angry  than  before. 
I  have  taken  some  time  to  say  that  the 
causes  of  our  present  discontent  are  several 
and  complex.  Because  time  is  limited,  some 
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aspects  have  been  neglected  and  exceptions 
to  generalizations  sometimes  have  been 
ignored. 

The  public's  confidence  In  higher  educa- 
tion Is  lower  today  than  probably  ever  be- 
fore in  this  country.  Many  of  our  institu- 
tions have  in  fact  been  deflected  from  their 
pursuit  of  society's  highest  goals. 

When  we  address  ourselves  to  the  all- 
Important  question.  "How  do  we  improve  this 
difficult  situation?"  our  behavior  will  depend 
on  our  understanding  of  the  catises  of  the 
symptoms  we  hope  to  treat. 

To  the  extent  that  confusion  within  the 
public  Is  a  part  of  our  problem,  the  people 
should  be  provided  accurate  information. 
Evidence  must  be  substituted  for  fantasy, 
facts  for  myths.  The  full  complexity  of  the 
campus  crisis  must  be  communicated.  We 
have  suffered  too  long  with  simplistic  inter- 
pretations. The  majority  must  be  allowed  to 
learn,  where  this  Is  the  case,  that  it  is  in  fact 
the  majority.  It  is  Important  that  the  public 
see  that  those  who  represent  them  are  In- 
dividuals who  are  spokesmen  for  basic  edu- 
cational and  societal  values.  The  variety  of 
channels  for  citizen  effectiveness  must  be 
made  apparent  to  those  who  have  for  too 
long  remained  unlnvolved  In  their  social  in- 
stitutions. It  is  ironic  that  while  some  groups 
have  developed  sophisticated  ways  to  get 
around  or  even  to  injure  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, all  too  many  citizens  need  a  course  in 
Applied  Civics  1-A. 

To  the  extent  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  have  been  preoccupiec  with  the 
activists  and  have  related  to  their  "demands" 
as  a  point  of  departure,  it  becomes  evermore 
important  that  educational  boards  and  com- 
missions become  effectively  accountable  to 
the  citizenry. 

To  the  extent  that  administrators  are  part 
of  our  problem,  appointments  to  such  posi- 
tions should  take  into  accovint  the  difficulties 
of  the  position  for  those  who  are  too  closely 
dependent  on  a  constituency  at  one  pole  In 
a  societal  difference  of  opinion.  Possibilities 
for  finding  administrators  who  are  manage- 
ment-oriented and  alx)ve  politics  must  be 
improved. 

To  the  extent  that  elwnents  of  the  faculty 
represent  an  important  part  of  our  problem, 
appropriate  administrative  support  for  the 
many  responsible  faculty  members,  a  reevalu- 
atlon  of  tenure  policies,  and  a  program  to 
ensure  a  better  acceptance  of  the  te<K;hlng 
function  are  all  essential. 

Many  administrators  have  been  reflexly  re- 
sponsive to  the  demands  of  the  militant  fac- 
ulty few.  If  only  they  woxild  listen  to  the 
many — and  there  are  many.  On  April  23. 
1970.  we  read  of  a  survey  of  the  attitudes  of 
60.447  university  and  college  faculty  mem- 
bers :  "More  than  80  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents held  that  'campus  demonstrations  by 
militant  students  are  a  threat  to  academic 
freedom'.  More  than  76  percent  agreed  either 
strongly  or  with  reservations  that  'students 
who  disrupt  the  functioning  of  a  college 
should  be  expelled  or  suspended."  .  .  .  the 
survey  was  taken  during  the  1968-69  aca- 
demic year." 

Coercive  groups  must  be  controlled  so 
that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others.  Implementation  of  relevant  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  is  important,  as  is  the 
education  of  students  and  the  citizenry  as 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  militants"  be- 
havior. Policy  decisions  by  campus  leaders 
must  not  result  from  coercion.  Otherwise, 
matters  become  far  worse. 

Students  In  general  need  to  be  educated 
as  to  what  present  seven  teen- to- twenty- 
three  year  olds  are  like.  They  don't  know. 
They  must  receive  appropriate  interest  and 
attention  frcan  faculty  members  and  admin- 
istrators. They  must  see  that  even  those 
who  behave  normally  will  be  listened  to. 
They  should  be  used  In  advisory  capacities 
where  they  have  competence.  But  they 
should  not  find  themselves  b^ng  pandered 
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to.  Olvlng  them  responsibilities  for  which 
they  ue  not  ready  and  in  relation  to  which 
they  cannot  represent  other  studtnts  Is  not 
a  kindness.  They  know  that  those  jrho  would 
buy  their  support  are  Insincere.       | 

Further,  institutions  should  neter  require 
students  to  belong  to  organization  If  those 
organizations  are  ones  which  will  take  po- 
sitions In  their  name  on  political  or  social 
aSalrs.  The  authority  of  the  state  or  com- 
munity must  not  be  used  to  force  a  student 
to  support  attitudes  alien  to  his  ojwn  beliefs. 
In  this  regard,  the  present  requitement  on 
many  campuses  that  students  bilong  to  a 
"student  goTemment"  and  supoort  a  so- 
called  "student  press"  becomes  suspect. 

These  are  some  of  the  directions  neces- 
sary. In  my  opinion,  if  there  Is  tp  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  present  anxiety  about  public 
higher  education.  As  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear,  1  believe  that  the  anxiety  has 
real  bases  and  will  not  disappear  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  token  solutions.  In  tUe  months 
ahead,  many  constructive  steps  must  be 
taken  both  on  and  off  the  campiis.  Neither 
town  nor  gown  alone  can  solve  our  crisis. 

The  presumably  broader  questioi  i  has  been 
raised.  "How  relevant  is  educator  in  Amer- 
ica today?"  Whatever  one's  answers  might 
have  been  In  normal  times  as  to  curriculum, 
course  content,  class  size,  teacher  training, 
student  mix.  and  academic  goal^.  answers 
today  depend  upon  the  prior  que«lons:  will 
education  be  free  of  violence.  co<rclon.  and 
bias,  and  will  it  be  appropriate  to  a  free  so- 
ciety committed  to  majority  decliiion. 


CONGRESS  VETOED  BY  BDDGET 
BUREAU  ON  REA  FUN]  )S 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-TATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  19  0 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that  lei^athan  of 
the  executive  branch,  has  again  turned  a 
deal  ear  to  pleas  to  release  electric  loan 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  use  by  rural  electric  cooperatives 
throughout  the  country.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  again  that  this  program  was 
esUbUshed  by  the  Congress,  tihat  these 
funds  were  appropriated  by  thg  Congress 
and,  it  was  the  will  of  the  Congress  that 
these  funds  be  used  for  thelB  specified 
purpose. 

Instead,  these  funds  and.  Indirectly, 
the  will  of  the  Congress  has  been  vetoed. 

The  REA  has  contributed  miich  .o  the 
development  of  our  country,  tt  has  not 
only  made  life  easier  for  hu>idreds  of 
thousands  of  rural  residents,  i>ut  it  has 
probably  made  the  most  signlflcant  con- 
tribution of  any  group  or  organization  in 
this  country  to  the  goal  of  population 
stabUization.  The  REA  has  a^o  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  aj  national 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  rural 
America  and  rural  Americans,  i 

Recently,  a  aeries  of  advertisements 
were  placed  in  national  publications  by 
the  National  Rural  EHectric  Cooperative 
Association.  These  advertisements  dis- 
cussed factually,  succinctly,  ai^d  inform- 
atively the  ooodltions  faced;  in  rural 
America.  I  would  like  to  include  one  of 
these  advertiaementa  as  an  ekample  of 
the  contributions  being  made  by  this 
outstanding  organization  and  ihese  ded- 
icated people. 
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Wbxkkvxb  Tou  Lm 
You  have  a  stake  In  rural  America. 
Fifty  years  ago  our  nation  was  half  rural, 
half  urban.  Now  70  percent  of  our  people  are 
crammed  onto  Just  one  percent  of  our  land. 
Through  the  years,  as  mllUonB  have  de- 
serted the  countryside  In  search  of  a  better 
life  In  the  city,  problems  have  been  heaped 
on  problems. 

And  what  have  we  got  today?  Smog,  pollu- 
tion and  traffic  Jams  In  the  cities.  Abandoned 
farnisteads  and  empty  stores  in  the  country. 
And  economic  and  social  Ills  In  both.  We 
could  have  planned  more  wisely. 

Nou  Is  the  time  for  us  to  decide  on  our 
national  policy  .  .  .  what  we  want  our  country 
to  be  like  30  years  from  now  when  well  have 
100  million  people  added  to  our  population. 

We  must  decide  If  we  want  to  go  on  piling 
more  and  more  people  Into  small  amounts  of 
space  .  .  or  if  we  want  to  provide  a  better 
balance  of  opportunity  .  .  .  creating  more 
Jobs  and  building  community  facilities  where 
millions  want  to  live,  work  and  play  .  .  . 
In  the  countryside. 

The  consumer-owners  of  America's  nearly 
1,000  rural  electric  systems  call  upon  our 
President,  our  Congress,  and  our  country's 
leaders  to  adopt  An  Agenda  for  Rural 
America — a  national  agenda  relevant  to  the 
total  welfare  of  our  nation  .  .  .  relevant  to  the 
future  .  .  .  relevant  to  the  great  potential  of 
America's  spacious  countryside — with  these 
priorities. 

We  urge  the  President  to  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Coordinator  for  Rural  Community 
Development  .  .  .  and  we  urge  consolidation 
and  upgrading  of  existing  community  devel- 
opment programs  now  administered  by  many 
different  Federal  agencies. 

We  urge  development  and  implementation 
of  programs  to  meet  the  following  urgent 
problems  of  mral  America  and  its  people. 

Rural  Housing.  Over  half  the  nation's  sub- 
standard homes — more  than  four  million — 
are  in  rural  America.  Many  who  live  In  these 
homes  are  old.  Many  are  poor. 

Community  Facilities.  Nearly  30,000  rural 
communities  are  without  adequate  water 
systems  .  .  .  about  45.000  without  sewer  sys- 
tems. Thousands  lack  medical  centers,  li- 
braries, good  schools,  recreation  programs. 

Jobs  and  Training.  Few  of  the  nearly  14 
million  new  Jobs  created  In  the  last  15  years 
were  In  rural  America.  And  rural  unemploy- 
ment figures  In  many  areas  run  nearly  18 
per  cent,  compared  to  a  national  average  of 
about  four  per  cent. 

Low-Cost  Credit.  The  effects  of  high  Inter- 
est ars  most  sharply  felt  in  the  countryside 
when  there  is  a  chronic  shortage  of  capital 
for  bousing  and  community  and  industrial 
growth. 

Action  now  on  this  Agenda  for  Rural  Amer- 
ica will  lead  toward  the  solution  of  many 
of  our  nation's  ills — in  the  cities  and  In  the 
rural  areas.  The  urgency  of  these  problems 
demands  the  best  efforts  of  us  all,  acting  to- 
gether with  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  the  private  organizations 
In  urban  and  rural  America. 

Across  the  land,  the  members,  directors 
and  employees  of  the  nation's  nearly  1.000 
consumer-owned  rural  electric  systems  are 
providing  leadership  in  their  communities  .  .  . 
leadership  to  develop  central  water  systems, 
start  housing  programs,  spearhead  drives  for 
community  colleges  and  recreation  projects, 
and  much  more.  And  all  the  while  rural 
electric  systems  continue  to  supply  low-cost, 
dependable  electric  power  to  even  the  most 
remote  areas. 

But  the  welfare  of  America — all  America — 
Is  everyone's  responsibility.  So,  wherever  you 
live  .  .  .  whatever  you  do  .  .  .  whoever  you 
are  .  .  you,  too.  have  a  stake  In  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

These  people  deserve  our  support.  The 
Congress  has  recognized  the  contribu- 
tion being  made  by  our  rural  electric 
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cooperatives.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  time 
for  the  administration  to  come  to  the 
same  realization. 


TRIBUTE   TO    CHAIRMAN   DULSKI 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES        is 
Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  had  heavier 
responsibilities  in  the  last  16  months 
than  the  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Dulski  of  New  York. 

The  future  of  the  world's  biggest  busi- 
ness, the  U.S.  Post  Office  system,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  in- 
volved in  the  deliberations  of  his  com- 
mittee. Understandably,  the  administra- 
tion, the  well -organized  mail  user 
groups,  transportation  interests,  and  the 
several  employee  organizations  which 
represent  700,000  postal  employees  have 
pressed  hard  for  inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  specific  provisions  which  each  con- 
sidered harmful  or  helpful  to  its  own 
interests.  There  have  been  sharp  argu- 
ments and  widely  divergent  views,  all  of 
them  pressed  with  vigor  upon  our  chair- 
man. Buffeted  by  all  these  pressures  and 
in  the  midst  of  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  responsible  job  of  his  life,  he 
has  remained  fairminded,  open  to  rea- 
sonable suggestions,  and  has  presided 
with  dignity  and  honor. 

I  believe  that  before  this  year  is  out 
we  will  have  substantial,  significant,  and 
meaningful  postal  reform,  and  Chair- 
man Dulski  will  deserve  much  of  the 
credit. 

Writer  Mike  Causey  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  pays  high  tribute  to  Chair- 
man Dulski  for  his  patience  in  handling 
a  potentially  explosive  situation.  Mr. 
Causey's  column  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  1B701 

Main   Navt  Peksonnkl  To  Begin  Movi 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Who  Ooofed?  Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski 
(D-N.Y.)  U  upset  because  a  lot  of  people 
have  said  and  written  that  the  March  postal 
strike  wouldn't  have  happened  If  his  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  hadn't 
dragged  Its  feet  on  postal  reform. 

Dulski.  who  normally  has  a  low  boiling 
point,  ought  to  be  mad.  The  fact  is  that  the 
strike  probably  would  have  happened  any- 
how, and  Dulski's  group  didn't  prompt  it. 

This  time  a  year  ago.  several  postal  em- 
ployee unions  were  loudly  proclaiming  that 
the  administration's  postal  corporation  plan 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  world,  cut  their 
ties  with  Congress,  and  probably  lead  to  a 
strike. 

The  Nixon  administration  announced  its 
plan  to  veto  any  pay  bill  that  didn't  have  the 
White  House  brand  of  postal  reform  at- 
tached, and  the  stage  was  set.  If  Dulski's 
group  had  approved  an  admlnistratlon-style 
bill  when  some  people  think  It  should,  the 
strike  probably  would  have  come  during  the 
Christmas  rush,  and  have  been  even  worse. 

Because  Dulski  was  a  model  of  patience, 
nursing  the  postal  reform  bill  for  over  a 
year  despite  some  rebuffs  by  his  Committee, 
it  appears  that  the  unions  and  the  adminis- 
tration will  get  most  of  what  they  want  this 
year. 
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ThU  Isn't  a  fluff  piece  to  get  In  Dulski's 
good  graces.  This  column  has  a  long  history 
of  locking  horn's  with  Dulski  and  other  mem- 
bers. We've  knocked  them  about  blll-wrltlng 
procedures,  travel  expenses  and  the  Uke. 
And  It  la  bound  to  happen  again. 

But  this  time  we'd  like  to  come  to  Dul- 
ski's defense.  He  lias  probably  done  more 
than  any  man  in  the  House  to  get  the  ad- 
ministration and  unions  to  smoke  the  peace 
pipe  and  head  off  future  strikes.  If  he  de- 
serves anything  on  this  one  It's  a  medal,  not 
brickbats  for  supposedly  triggering  a  mall 
strike. 


THE  COURAGE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OT    PINlfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air 
Ifi  heavy  with  voices  that  are  challenging 
the  wisdom  of  President  Nixon  in  clean- 
ing up  Vietcong  sanctuaries  along  the 
Cambodian  border. 

Once  in  a  while,  however,  a  message 
with  a  ring  of  recognition  rather  than 
condemnation  pierces  this  heaviness, 
sounding  out  loud  and  clear.  One  such 
message  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Gould 
appeared  in  the  May  1,  1970,  issue  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  under  the  title 
"The  Courage  of  the  President."  Be- 
cause this  article  presents  a  unique  view- 
point on  President  Nixon  and  the  Cam- 
bodian situation,  I  insert  it  into  the 
Record  so  that  it  will  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  broad  range  of  citizens: 
Thx  Cottkaok  or  thk  PaxsmENT 
(By  Charles  L.  Gould) 

President  Nixon  did  not  take  the  fighting 
to  Cambodia. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
did. 

In  both  WM-ld  wars  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  troop  fought  across  Europe. 

They  were  not  concerned  with  invisible 
national  boundaries.  They  were  concerned 
with  meeting  the  enemy  and  destroying  him. 

In  1917  and  again  In  1941  our  nation  made 
open  declarations  of  war.  War-time  rules 
were  Imposed  at  home.  Dissent  was  stifled. 
Battle  goals  were  established.  And  power  at 
our  oomm*nd  was  used  to  achieve  them. 

Had  we  fought  Hitler  as  we  have  fought 
Hand,  our  troops  would  still  be  mired  down 
In  the  battloflelds  of  Europe.  Or — we  would 
be  saluting  the  swastika. 

For  six  long  years  our  men  have  fought 
In  Vietnam  under  a  weird,  one-sided  cod* 
of  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules. 

Our  men  were  not  permitted  to  flght  to 
achieve  victory.  Our  flghting  men  and  their 
allies  were  not  permitted  to  pursue  the 
enemy  Into  North  Vietnam.  They  were  noi 
permitted  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

Thus  the  enemy  was  given  the  right  at 
Initiative.  He  could  pick  the  time  and  plao« 
and  method  of  his  attacks.  He  could  strike 
and  run. 

Our  men  could  lose  but  they  could  not 
win. 

The  danger  of  the  flghting  escalating  mto 
•  world-wide  conflagration  was  our  alibi  for 
not  deflnlng  the  enemy's  defeat  as  our  goaL 

The  danger  that  the  war  would  erupt  on 
a  global  scale  was  present  the  moment  we 
committed  our  first  flghting  man  to  the 
conflict. 

The  same  danger  Is  ImpUeit  In  each  of  the 
pacta  we  have  with  fifteen  nations  of  Europe 
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and  with  numerous  other  nations  in  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East. 

These  pacts  were  established  to  protect 
weak  friends  and  allies  from  the  repeatedly 
declared  aggressive  alms  of  the  communists. 

All  should  recognize  that  the  danger  of  a 
third  world  war  is  ever-present.  This  danger 
was  bom  the  moment  following  World  War 
II  that  the  Communists  again  restated  their 
goals  of  global  domination. 

If  World  War  in  comes  it  will  come  when 
the  Communists  believe  the  time  Is  right. 

They  may  believe  the  time  is  right  If  our 
country  Is  so  hopelessly  divided  that  we — as  a 
people — fall  to  support  our  President  In  sup- 
porting our  flghting  men  as  he  did  last  night. 

Let  It  be  clear  that  President  Nixon  has  not 
established  victory  as  a  goal  in  Vietnam. 
Months  ago  he  mapped  plans  for  honorably 
extricating  our  troops  from  the  conflict  and 
turning  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  over 
to  the  forces  of  that  nation.  He  has  not 
changed  those  goals. 

However,  if  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  permitted  to  expand  and 
perpetuate  their  sanctuary  in  Cambodia, 
President  Nixon  saw  grave  danger  that  his 
carefully  planned  timetable  of  de-escalation 
would  be  destroyed. 

He  saw  a  stepped-up  threat  to  the  safety  of 
our  fighting  men.  He  saw  the  danger  of  ex- 
panded war  through  failure  to  act. 

He  acted  with  courage  and  statesmanship. 
He  merits  our  support. 


REFERRING  THE  NEUTRALITY  OP 
CAMBODIA  AND  THE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  CAMBODIAN 
PEOPLE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomfiild)  suid  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cow- 
GER),  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  North 
Vietnam's  violations  of  the  neutrality  of 
Cambodia  and  the  human  rights  of  the 
Cambodian  people  be  referred  to  the 
United  Nations. 

On  May  7,  1970, 1  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  Congress'  role  in  mat- 
ters affecting  grave  national  Issues  of 
war  and  peace.  The  resolution  I  now  in- 
troduce represents  a  positive  exercise  of 
our  constitutional  mtmdate. 

President  Nixon  and  Secretaries  Rog- 
ers and  Laird  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  our  present  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protect- 
ing allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam  as 
they  withdraw.  I  have  concurred  in  the 
carefully  delineated  steps  taken  by  the 
President.  However,  when  American 
troops  withdraw  from  Cambodia  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  they  will  leave  behind 
them  the  unresolved  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  posed  by  the  presence  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  troops  In 
violation  of  Cambodian  neutrality  and 
the  human  rights  of  the  Cambodian 
people. 

I  believe  these  unresolved  threats  to 
Cambodia  and  her  people  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  United  Nations,  the  body 
created  to  maintain  international  peace 
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and  promote  human  rights.  Article  34  oS 
the  UH.  Charter  states  that  "any  mem- 
ber may  bring  any  dispute  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Security  Council."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  article  34,  should  bring  the  Cam- 
bodian matter  to  the  Security  Council 
with  the  objective  of  formulating  a  plan 
to  assure  the  neutrality  and  territorial  in 
tegrity  of  Cambodia  and  the  human 
rights  of  the  Cambodian  people. 


NORTH    VIETNAM    VIOLATES    CAM- 
BODIAN   NEUTRALITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brotz- 
MAN)  and  the  distingtiished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cowcer)  in  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  North 
Vietnam's  violations  of  the  neutrality  of 
the  Cambodian  people  be  referred  to  the 
United  Nations. 

As  a  former  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  I  have  frequently  emphasized 
the  need  for  greater  UJ*.  involvement  in 
the  conflict  in  Indochina  since  that  or- 
ganizations was  created  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  and  promote  human 
rights. 

The  President's  decision  to  move 
against  North  Vietnamese  forces  in 
Cambodia  was  the  result  of  long 
and  repeated  violations  of  Cambodian 
neutrality  by  the  Hanoi  government. 
When  our  present  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia is  ended  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  threat  to  international 
peace  and  the  human  rights  of  the  Cam- 
bodian pec4>le  posed  by  the  presence  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  forces 
will  remain. 

The  United  Nations  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  Its  energies  since  Human 
Rights  Year  in  1968  to  steps  which  could 
be  taken  to  secure  the  better  application 
of  existing  humsmitarian  international 
conventions. 

The  24th  General  Assembly  received 
recommendations  for  implementation  of 
such  steps. 

The  23d  General  Assembly,  acting 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Human  Rights, 
established  an  investigatory  committee 
to  look  into  alleged  violations  of  human 
rights  in  the  occupied  territories  of  the 
Middle  East  following  the  June  1967 
war.  It  would  appear  that  similar  action 
would  be  appropriate  in  Cambodia. 

Article  34  of  the  UJ*.  Charter  states 
that  "any  member  may  bring  any  dis- 
pute to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council."  In  keeping  with  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  should  recom- 
mend that  the  President  request  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  take  up  this  matter 
with  the  objective  of  formulating  a  plan 
to  assure  the  neutrality  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Cambodia  and  the  human 
rights  of  the  Cambodian  peoide. 
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RESIONATTON   OP   ANTHONY  J. 
MOPFETT 


HON.  LLOYD  ME^DS 

OF   WASHIKOTOI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESK  'TT ATIVES 

Thursdcy.  May  14.  ^970 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker]  the  extent 
to  which  the  administration  has  lost 
touch  with  the  youth  of  America  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  resignation  of  An- 
thony J.  Moffett  as  Director  *f  the  Office 
of  Students  and  Youth  in  thi  U.S.  OCBce 
of  Education.  Mr.  Moffettt  supported 
young  people  who  sought  I  to  change 
American  education  constnictively.  He 
tried  to  give  them  and  their  Ideas  access 
to  and  impact  on  Federal  education  pol- 
icy. Unfortunately,  the  Incrtasingly  re- 
pressive character  of  the  adiiinistration 
undercut  his  efforts. 

I  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  frus- 
tration which  Mr.  Moffett  must  have  ex- 
perienced in  carrying  out.  inder  severe 
handicap,  the  duties  of  hlJi  office.  His 
statement  of  resignation  si  ms  this  up 
very  well.  Since  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  not  have  had  an  opporlimity  to  see 
Mr.  Moffetfs  statement.  I  ajm  inserting 
it  In  the  RECORD  at  this  pdint: 

Statxmxnt  or  Anthont  J,  Moffbtt 
In  September.  1969.  Commlas  oner  of  Edu- 
cation. James  E.  Allen.  Jr.  « Ubliahed  an 
CBce  of  Students  and  Youth.  I  was  named 
director  of  that  office  which  ;he  Commis- 
sioner called  "an  advocate  for  pouth  within 
the  Office  of  EducaUon."  Even' a  since  then, 
and  particularly  within  the  pist  ten  days, 
h»ve  conrlnced  me  that  this  a<lvocacy  func- 
Uon  l3  untenable  within  the  Nl  ion  Adminis- 
tration. I  am  today  resigning  f  rom  my  poel- 
Uon. 

When  the  Office  of  Students  a  id  Touth  was 
created.  It  appeared  to  offer  ycung  people  a 
unique  opportunity  to  lnfluen:e  both  Fed- 
eral education  policy  and  the  educational  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  Since  September  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  people — students.  4rop-out«,  and 
others— have  worked  within  thi  office,  within 
the  system  to  be  sure  Most  of  ovir  attention 
has  been  focused  on  giving  sup  port  to  young 
people  seeking  to  constructive!:  r  change  edu- 
cation. We  have  met  with  yout  b  throughout 
the  country,  given  technical  assistance  to 
youth-run  education  programs,  placed  young 
people  on  Office  of  Educatloii  committees, 
worked  to  Increase  student  It  volvement  In 
other  education  a^ncles.  public  school  sys- 
tem*, and  universities.  Uost  Im  portant  of  all, 
we  have  sought  to  give  youtg  people  and 
their  Ideas  access  to  and  impiice  on  federal 
educaUon  poUcy.  But  the  Increi  laingly  repres- 
sive character  of  this  admli  istratlon  has 
undercut  o\ir  efforts. 

The  recent  remarks  by  the  1  ►resident  con- 
cerning student  protestors  were  moet  In- 
strument*:  In  my  decision,  for  they  con- 
firmed what  thotisands  of  stu4ent«  have  be- 
lieved or  suspected  for  some  time:  namely, 
that  the  Prealdent  and  his  m<^t  trusted  ad- 
visors do  not  view  themselves  as  leaders  of 
all  of  the  American  people;  th»t  they  do  not 
have  the  best  Interests  of  youth  In  mind; 
and.  most  tragically,  that  tBey  will  sanc- 
tion even  the  most  vicious  tactics  against 
young  people  and  other  legitimate  poUtlcal 
dlaaentera.  I 

In  the  midst  at  thla  dlsas^ua  Admini- 
stration poettire,  tlie  moat  natural  ally  for 
youth  within  the  Federal  government,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, has  failed  to  play  enou^  of  a  leader- 
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■hip  role.  High-ranking  Department  official* 
have  often  been  more  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting what  they  perceived  to  be  the  political 
Interests  of  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Commissioner  oS  Education,  than 
with  effectively  serving  the  Department's 
constituents — the  young  people  of  America. 
But  our  staff  has  been  generally  satisfied 
with  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner. 

Aa  recently  as  March  31,  1870,  the  Pres- 
ident, In  a  memorandiun  for  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  stated : 

"How  well  we  communicate  with  youth 
and  seek  the  advantage  of  their  abUltlea  will 
Influence  our  effectiveness  In  meeting  our 
responsibilities." 

Through  his  Irresponsible  statemente  of 
the  past  week — the  labeling  of  student  pro- 
testors as  "bums,"  the  attempt  to  blame 
the  Kent  State  tragedy  on  violent  dissent — 
the  President  has  exposed  the  above  state- 
ment as  mere  rhetoric.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  he  does  not  understand  young  people, 
and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  communicate 
with  them.  And  students  across  the  country 
are  saying  "enough,  enough"  to  his  short- 
sighted policies.  I  support  their  non-violent 
protest  and  can  no  longer  continue  to  serve 
In  an  Administration  which  seeks  to  dis- 
credit It. 


THE  BREMERTON  SUN  ON 
CAMBODIA 


May  lU,  1970 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  deeply  concerned 
over  President  Nixon's  expansion  of  the 
war  into  Cambodia,  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  appraisals  of  the  President's 
decision  I  have  read  appeared  in  the 
May  5  edition  of  the  Bremerton.  Wash., 
Sun.  I  wish  to  bring  the  Sun's  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Akx  W«  CoiiMrrrxD  to  a  New  "Domino 
THioav"? 

President  Nixon  may  have,  as  It  seems, 
convinced  a  majority  of  Americans  on  the 
wisdom  of  his  decision  to  expand  the  Viet- 
nam War  Into  Cambodia.  In  spite  of  the  elab- 
orate and  careful  arguments  cited  In  Its 
support,  some  aspects  of  the  President's 
announcement  are  more  perplexing  the 
longer  considered. 

One  day  he  was  on  television  assuring  us 
that  Vietnamlzatlon  of  the  war  is  proceeding 
apace  and  that  150,000  more  American  troops 
would  be  returned  home  within  a  year.  Ten 
days  later,  he  was  on  television  again  to 
announce  a  whole  new  direction  to  the  war — 
an  assault  on  North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries 
inside  Cambodia — citing  no  development  sig- 
nificant enough  to  warrant  such  a  reversal. 
Subsequent  announcements  confirm  the  re- 
newal of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — later 
terminated — and  addlUonal  waves  of  U.S.  as- 
sault troops  In  Cambodia. 

The  administration  explains  that  the  new 
military  operations  were  taken  In  order  to 
defend  a  country  from  aggression.  The  North 
Vietnamese,  It  Is  said,  are  now  attacking 
Cambodia  from  sanctuaries.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent acknowledged  the  North  Vletnameee 
have  been  In  Cambodia  for  more  than  5  year*. 

The  North  Vletnameee  attacks  on  the 
Cambodian  army  seem  not  properly  con- 
strued as  an  Invasion.  This  military  action 
results  from  the  changed  poUtlcal  relation- 
ship between  the  Cambodian  and  North  Viet- 
namese governments  brought  about  by  the 


overthrow  of  Prince  Sihanouk.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter between  those  two  coimtrlee;  the  dispute 
does  not  necessarily  demand  U.S.  Involve- 
ment. 

An  additional  reason — and  perhaps  the 
oompelling  on» — given  by  the  President  Is 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  In 
CambodU  present  a  real  danger  to  United 
States  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Still,  he  pre- 
sented far  from  compeUlng  evidence  that 
American  Uvea  are  more  endangered  now 
than  in  the  past. 

The  President  said  the  offensive  would  save 
American  lives  and  shorten  the  war  by  forc- 
ing North  Vietnam  to  agree  to  a  negotiated 
peace. 

That  is  the  same  false  logic  which  has  dic- 
tated every  other  American  decision  in  this 
conflict,  such  as  the  decision  to  !cwamlt 
American  combat  troops  in  1964  and  the 
decision  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  In  1986. 

Unfortunately,  the  result  of  all  of  them 
has  been  only  to  Increase  American  casualties 
and  prolong  the  war.  If  the  Russian  atOtude 
expressed  yesterday  by  Premier  Kosygln  Is 
genuine,  that  seems  likely  to  be  the  case 
again. 

It  la  also  unfortunate  that  the  President 
choee  to  couch  his  announcement  In  terms  of 
America's  honor  and  lu  position  as  a  first- 
rank  world  power.  His  words  were  disturb- 
ingly reminiscent  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  state- 
ment that  he  was  not  going  to  be  the  first 
American  President  to  lose  a  war. 

It  the  end.  If  this  offensive  Is  no  more 
effective  than  aU  those  others,  we  may  be 
required  to  accept  a  settlement  without  a 
victory,  surely,  and  possibly  without  honor 
except  In  our  own  eyes.  Eventually.  It  seems 
almost  certain  to  us,  the  President  la  going  to 
have  to  prepare  the  nation  for  that  kind  of 
settlement. 

But  Mr.  Nixon's  decision  to  mount  large- 
scale  attacks  against  Cambodia  and  to  renew 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  makes  It  clear 
that  that  time  Is  not  In  sight. 

Inste«d,  we  are  committed  apparently  to  a 
"domino  theory"  of  sanctuaries;  that  Is,  that 
as  an  assault  on  one  sanctuary  proves  fruit- 
less, we  seek  out  another  sanctuary. 

And  the  last  domino,  obviously,  Is  Red 
China. 


FREMONT  POLICEMEN  HONORED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  evening,  May  9,  I 
was  honored  by  being  selected  as  the  key- 
note speaker  at  the  awards  banquet 
honoring  the  top  20  police  pistol  marks- 
men in  the  Stole  of  California.  This  fine 
group  is  honored  yearly  after  arduous 
competition  as  the  "Governor's  20."  The 
contest  was  sponsored  by  the  California 
Police  Combat  Shooters  Association. 

The  awards  banquet  was  especially 
pleasing  to  me  this  year  because  eight 
of  the  Gtovemor's  20  pistol  marksmen 
were  members  of  the  Fremont  Police  De- 
partment whose  chief  of  police  Is  that 
splendid  officer,  John  Pabbrl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  share  my 
thoughts  on  this  occasion  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  of  the  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments of  theae  eight  police  officers.  Fre- 
mont is  a  city  of  approximately  100,000 
inhabitants  and  yet  these  eight  olScers 
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of  the  Fremont  Police  Department  won 
out  over  police  officers  of  every  city  in 
California,  the  largest  State  in  the  Union 
with  a  population  In  excess  of  20  million 
people. 

My  congratulations  go  to  all  of  the 
Governor's  20  but  especlsdly  to  the  eight 
outstanding  oflQcers  of  the  Fremont 
Police  Department  whose  names  follow: 
Sgt.  Robert  Pellern,  Sgt.  Robert  Meyers, 
Detective  Richard  Cox,  Reserve  Officer 
Jerry  Teixeira,  Patrolman  Dan  Feliciano, 
Patrolman  Karl  Trettin,  Detective  Ed 
Montgomery,  and  Patrolman  Cal  Robert- 
son. 


ISRAEL  NEEDS  JETS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Introduction  of  Russian  pilots  and  crews 
into  the  forces  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
Is  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  arguments 
advanced  previously  for  selling,  and  I 
emphasize  the  word  selling,  these  planes 
to  Israel  are  more  relevant  now  than 
ever  before. 

The  presence  of  a  credible  Israeli  de- 
terrent in  the  Middle  East  is  necessary  to 
convince  the  Arabs  and  their  Russian 
patrons  that  peace  talks  are  the  only 
path  to  a  meaningful  settlement  of  that 
conflict.  This  deterrent,  experience  has 
proven,  discourages  the  possibility  of  a 
wider  war  and  improves  the  chances  for 
peace. 

I  also  caution  those  who  draw  parallels 
between  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  other 
international  problems.  While  the  U.S. 
ambition  has  consistently  been  peace 
through  negotiations,  our  national  inter- 
ests dictate  the  use  of  sophisticated  and 
various  responses  in  pursuit  of  this  goal ; 
measures  which  are  relevant,  applicable, 
and  effective  in  the  region  concerned. 

With  the  imanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues  I  commend  to  their  attention 
an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  Thursday,  May  14,  entitled 
"More  of  Same  in  Midesist": 

More  or   the   Same   in   Mdeast 

Tuesday's  lightning  armored  strike  by 
Israel  against  the  "al  Fatah"  corner  of  Leb- 
anon, on  the  southwestern  slop>es  of  Mount 
Hermon,  may  or  may  not  have  accomplished 
Its  military  objectives,  but  It  Just  set  off 
more  of  the  same,  tired  routine  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Acting  on  Lebanon's  request  for  an  emerg- 
ency meeting,  the  Security  Council  went 
through  Its  paces  and  came  up  with  a  de- 
mand that  Israel  withdraw  forthwith. 

It  voted  13-2  against  an  American  amend- 
ment which  would  have  required  both  sides — 
Including  the  Arab  guerillas  based  in  the 
area — to  cease  the  fighting. 

Now  that  Israel  has  withdrawn  Its  forces, 
It  would  seem  that  chapter  has  been  closed. 
But  the  regularity  with  which  the  Security 
Council  Ignores  raids  by  Arab  guerillas  and 
chastises  Israel  will  continue  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  U.N.  bias. 

AU  of  which  might  be  shrugged  off,  except 
that  this  time  Syria,  Iraq  and  the  Lebanese 
Oovernment  participated  on  the  side  of  the 
guerillas  (although  with  what  effect  Is  moot) 
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and  the  action  was  hotter  and  more 
damaging. 

Colncldentally,  It  has  been  reported  that 
U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  commanders  are  becoming 
genuinely  worried  about  the  Soviet  naval 
squadron  In  the  Mediterranean. 

The  latter  has  recently  become  more  than 
a  token  "presence";  It  Is  an  active  threat 
to  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
forces,  whose  role  In  a  real  Mideastern  blow- 
up would  be  vital. 

Among  other  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  this  juxtaposition  of  events  and  po- 
tential events.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  that  this 
country  would  do  well  to  reconsider — quick- 
ly— the  continuing  delay  In  the  sale  of  Phan- 
tom jets  to  Israel. 

With  Russian  pilots  already  flying  what  are 
nominally  United  Arab  Republic  MIOs,  those 
Phantoms  in  friendly  hands — before,  not  af- 
ter, they  are  needed — could  be  an  Important 
factor  In  keeping  the  "balance"  balanced. 

The  U.N.,  It  appears,  will  never  do  any- 
thing In  that  line  of  Its  own  volition. 


TWO  BUFFALO,  N.Y..  WINNERS  FOR 
MEDICAL  REPORTING 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Spesiker,  there  were 
two  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  winners  today  as  the 
annual  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journal- 
ism awards  were  presented  at  a  luncheon 
in  New  York  City. 

Buffalo's  educational  television  sta- 
tion, WNED-TV,  was  honored  for  its  pro- 
gram "Smoking  and  Health:  The  Tar 
Factor."  This  station  has  been  providing 
an  outstanding  service  for  our  area  with 
its  many  special  programs.  Clearly,  the 
award  is  richly  deserved. 

Miss  Judith  Randal,  a  native  of  Buf- 
falo, won  the  award  for  her  weekly  syn- 
dicated newspaper  column  which  is  dis- 
tributed to  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try by  the  Washington  Star  Syndicate. 

Miss  Randal  is  an  excellent  medical 
reporter  for  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star  and  I  am  Including  with  my 
remarks  an  article  published  in  the  May 
13  edition  of  the  Star: 
Stab's  Medical  Repobtek  Wins  Lasker  Award 

Judith  Randal,  medical  reporter  for  The 
Star,  was  named  today  as  vrlnner  of  the 
$2,500  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism 
Award  In  the  newspaper  field. 

Miss  Randal  and  other  Lasker  award  win- 
ners for  1970  win  be  presented  their  awards 
at  a  luncheon  in  New  York  tomorrow. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Idass.,  will  be 
the  luncheon  speaker,  substituting  for  Walter 
P.  Reuther,  United  Auto  Workers  president 
who  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  Saturday. 

The  1970  Lasker  award  for  newspapers  goes 
to  Miss  Randal  for  her  weekly  column,  syn- 
dicated as  part  of  the  "Washington  Closeup" 
column  published  in  The  Star  and  other 
newspapers  served  by  The  Washington  Star 
Syndicate. 

Other  award  winners  were  Gene  Byllnsky, 
associate  editor  of  Fortune  magazine,  for  his 
article,  "Biochemical  Clues  to  Mental  Ill- 
ness"; Isaac  Klelnerman,  producer  of  the 
CBS  program,  "The  First  Ten  Months  of 
Life";  Station  WNED-TV,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  for 
the  program,  "Smoking  and  Health :  The  Tar 
Factor";  Lester  Cooper,  producer  of  the  pro- 
gram, "Heart  Attack."  for  the  ABC  television 
network,  and  Station  WITI-TV,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  for  the  program,  "A  Change  of  Heart," 
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Miss  Randal  came  to  The  Star  in  1967  from 
the  Newhouse  National  News  Service  In 
Washington,  where  she  covered  medicine  and 
the  biological  sciences.  Before  that,  she  had 
been  a  freelance  writer  In  New  York  City, 
contributing  to  Harper's,  Think,  The  Re- 
porter and  other  publications. 

She  Is  the  author  of  "All  About  Heredity," 
a  book  for  children  on  genetics,  and  seived 
for  a  time  as  children's  science  editor  tot 
Macmlllan  Co. 

A  native  of  Buffalo,  NY..  Miss  Randal  grew 
up  In  New  York  City.  She  Is  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College  and  was  a  fellow  In  the  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Journalism's 
advanced  science  writing  program. 

Earlier  honors  for  Miss  Randal  include  this 
year's  Claude  Bernard  Science  Journalism 
Award,  given  by  the  National  Society  for 
Medical  Research  In  the  category  of  news- 
pap>ers  of  more  than  100,000  circulation. 


MERLO  PUSEY  ON  PRESIDENTIAL 
WARS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Merlo  Pusey, 
which  provides  a  penetrating  discussion 
of  the  current  debate  over  the  role  of 
Congress  in  foreign  policy: 

PRESmENTIAL    WAR:     THE    CENTRAL    ISSUE 

(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

It  would  be  a  pity  If  the  serlouj  constitu- 
tional Issue  underlying  the  current  protests 
against  the  war  should  be  lost  In  the  cyclone 
of  threats,  antl-Nlxonlsms  and  obscenities. 
However  clumsy  they  may  be  In  articulating 
It.  the  students  do  have  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint. They  face  the  possibility  of  being 
drafted  against  their  wUl  for  service  In  a 
presidential  war. 

All  the  talk  about  pigs,  revolution  and 
smashing  the  establishment  falls  to  alter  the 
fact  that,  m  one  basic  partlcultu',  the  dis- 
senters are  the  real  traditionalists.  Madison 
and  Jefferson  would  have  xinderstood  the 
anger  on  the  campuses  against  the  dispatch 
of  young  men  to  war  In  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
dictation  of  one  powerful  executive.  Madison 
and  his  colleagues  wrote  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion a  flat  prohibition  against  such  a  con- 
centration of  power.  Yet  It  now  seems  to  be 
accepted  as  standard  American  practice. 

President  Nixon  reiterated  his  claim  to  the 
war  power  the  other  night  In  his  news  con- 
ference. In  explaining  that  none  of  his  ad- 
visers was  responsible  for  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia,  he  said: 

"Decisions,  of  course,  are  not  made  by  vote 
m  the  National  Security  Council  or  In  the 
Cabinet.  They  are  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  of  those,  and  I  made  this  de- 
cision." 

The  question  of  going  to  Congress  for  the 
decision  or  even  of  discussing  the  matter 
with  congressional  leaders  appears  not  to 
have  been  considered.  The  result  of  the  de- 
cision was  to  extend  the  war  to  another 
country.  By  any  interpretation  that  may  be 
placed  upon  It.  this  was  a  grave  Involvement 
for  the  nation.  Most  of  our  Presidents  would 
have  deemed  It  imperative  to  go  to  Congress 
for  authority  to  take  such  a  step. 

Now  the  administration  Is  resisting  the 
attempt  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  cut  off  funds  for  mlUtary  op- 
erations In  Cambodia.  The  committee  has 
carefuUy  tailored  Its  restriction  so  as  not  to 
Interfere   with    the   President's    avowed    in- 
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tenUon  at  cloftrlng  the  sanctuarlea  M^d  then 
withdrawing  the  American  fences.  But  thU 
tuta  met  with  opposition  from  tbe  State  De- 
partment on  tbe  broad  grounci  that  actions 
or  the  Commander  in  Chief  B^iould  not  be 
subject  to  statutory  restrlctionai. 

There  are  several  very  mter«tlng  phrases 
In  this  letter  which  Assistant  Secretary  Da- 
Tld  H.  Abahlre  s«nt  to  the  Por^gn  Relations 
Committee.  He  contends  that  Congress 
should  not  limit  military  spenting  In  such  a 
way  as  to  "restrict  the  fundai^ental  powers 
of  the  President  for  protection  lof  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States."  Tye  Implication 
seems  to  be  that  the  President  has  author- 
ity to  send  our  armed  forces  I  anywhere  in 
the  world,  for  purposes  which  be  thinks  ap- 
propriate, and  then  to  take  wjiatever  addi- 
tional action  he  may  think  J  necessary  to 
protect  thoee  forces.  Under  tais  reasoning. 
It  seems,  no  one  can  do  anything  to  stop  a 
presidential  war.  I 

This  view  of  the  war  pow*r  Is  not.  of 
course,  unique  with  the  Nlxoa  administra- 
tion. President  Truman  madfe  even  more 
expansive  claims  to  unlimited  presidential 
power,  and  LB  J  was  not  far!  behind.  Mr. 
Nixon's  State  Department  Is  n^rely  mouth- 
ing what  has  become  accepted  doctrine  In 
the  execuUve  branch.  But  It  Is  An  outrageous 
doctrine  that  files  Into  the  face  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  knd  Is  repug- 
nant to  the  basic  concepts  of  democracy. 

There  is  no  principle  about  which  the 
founding  fathers  were  more  adamant  than 
denial  of  the  war  power  to  a  single  execu- 
tive. After  extended  debate  thjey  gave  Con- 
gress the  power  to  rsdse  and  s\|pport  armies, 
to  control  reprisals  and  to  i  declare  war, 
which,  of  course.  Includes  the  I  power  of  au- 
thorizing limited  war.  The  president  was 
given  authority  to  repel  sudde*  attacks,  but 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  which 
suggests  that  this  can  bei  legitimately 
stretched  to  cover  military  opeiktlons  In  sup- 
port of  other  countries  In  rempte  corners  of 
the  world. 

In  a  literal  sense,  therefore,  lit  Is  the  stu- 
dents— or  at  least  the  nonviolent  majority 
among  them — who  are  assertl4g  traditional, 
constitutional  principles.  It  is  the  State  De- 
partment which  Is  asserting  a  wild  and  un- 
supportable  view  of  presidential  power  that 
Imperils  the  future  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Somehow  the  country  must  get  back  to 
the  principle  that  Its  young  m^n  will  not  be 
drafted  and  sent  Into  foreign  military  ven- 
ture* without  specific  authority  voted  by 
Congress.  That  is  a  principle  worth  strug- 
gling for.  Congress  now  seems  to  be  groping 
Its  way  back  to  an  assertion  of  Its  powers, 
but  Its  actions  are  hesitant  an41  confused,  as 
If  it  were  afraid  to  assume  the  I  responsibility 
for  policy-making  In  such  vlllal  matters  of 
life  and  death. 

Of  course  Congress  Is  at  a  gteat  disadvan- 
tage when  It  tries  to  xise  Its  sj^endtng  power 
to  cut  off  a  presidential  war  for  which  It  has 
recklessly  appropriated  funds  In  the  past. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  President  Is  al- 
ways In  a  position  to  complain  that  the  result 
will  be  to  endanger  oiir  boys  at  the  fighting 
fronts.  Congress  seems  to  have  discovered  no 
sound  answer  to  that  warning.  I 

But  Congress  could  stop  prsidentlal  wars 
before  they  begin  by  writing]  Into  the  law 
firm  prohibitions  against  th*  building  of 
military  bases  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
dispatch  of  American  troops  t|o  other  coun- 
tries without  specific  congressional  approval. 
If  Congreee  Is  not  willing  or  able  to  devise 
some  means  of  restoring  the  war  power  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  we  may 
have  to  modify  otir  system  of  government  so 
that  the  President  would  become  answerable 
to  Congress  for  abixses  of  pow^r.  In  the  light 
of  our  Vietnam  experience,  ID  seems  highly 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POLISH      CONSTITUTION      DAY 


May  lit,  1970 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NTW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  millions  of  Americans  Joined  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  proud  and  brave 
people  in  Poland  on  the  occasion  of  the 
179th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  Poland.  That  Inspiring 
document,  modeled  after  our  own  Con- 
stitution, has.  since  May  3,  1791.  demon- 
strated the  democratic  ideals  and  zeal 
for  liberty  that  have  been  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  the  people  of  Poland,  as  well 
as  those  of  Polish  descent  living  here  In 
this  country. 

This  year  Polish  Constitution  Day 
happens  to  coincide  with  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Katyn  massacre,  that 
vicious  slaughter  of  some  4,000  Polish 
ofiQcers  and  intellectuals  by  the  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  massacre  was 
Just  another  incident  in  the  long  and 
tragic  history  of  Poland's  repression  by 
neighboring  totalitarian  governments 
who  have  at  various  times  regarded  the 
traditional  love  of  freedom  in  Poland 
to  be  a  threat  to  their  dictatorial  re- 
gimes. 

So  on  May  3,  Constitution  Day,  we 
have  all  paused  to  rea£Brm  our  belief  in 
the  validity  of  that  spirit  of  freedom 
which  is  still  active  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  Poland,  and  our  conviction  that 
that  spirit  will  ultimately  triimiph.  We 
all  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
democratic  Constitution  of  Poland  will 
again  govern  that  land  and  when  the 
brave,  proud  people  of  Poland  will  once 
again  be  free. 


It  is  known  that  Soviet  pilots  are  man- 
ning squadrons  of  Jet  Interceptors  within 
the  United  Arab  Flepubllc.  These  Russian 
pilots  are  reported  to  be  part  of  an  8,000 
to  10,000  military  advisory  force  sent  by 
Russia  to  assist  the  Arabs.  Moreover, 
Mig-2rs  EUid  SAM-3  air  defense  missile 
sites  are  also  reported  to  be  part  of  the 
Arab  defense  system. 

The  administration  has  considered  the 
sale  of  F-4  Phantom  Jets  and  A-4  Sky- 
hawks  to  Israel.  I  hope  it  will  recognize 
that  the  Israeli-Arab  dispute  Is  not  a 
question  of  territory  or  politics  or  eco- 
nomics, but  of  existence,  Israel's  exist- 
ence. 

The  Arabs  have  admitted  their  unwill- 
ingness to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment with  Israel,  tmd  seek  only  to  destroy 
her.  Furthermore,  the  Russians  are  the 
UAR's  willing  aUy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  promised  land  of  the 
Bible,  the  Canaan  to  all  Jews,  is  Israel. 
For  more  than  18  centuries  world  Jewry 
was  in  the  Diaspora,  dispersed  every- 
where. But  always  their  thoughts  and 
hopes  centered  on  Israel. 

Now  they  have  a  sovereign  nation,  and 
she  asks  only  to  be  permitted  to  live 
peacefully  and  without  threat  in  a  land 
she  has  turned  from  arid  desert  into 
fruitful  abundance. 

Let  us,  then,  on  the  occasion  of  Israel's 
22d  anniversary  of  her  independence,  do 
more  than  pay  lip  service  to  her  needs. 


TWENTY-TWO  YEARS  OF  ISRAELI 
STATEHOOD 


Improbable  tliat  the  country 
tinue  to  tolerate  unlimited 
man  to  mAke  wmr. 


will  long  con- 
power  in   one 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    lOEW    JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15, 
1948.  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  was  proclaimed  by  David  Ben 
Gurion,  head  of  its  provisional  govern- 
ment. To  observe  the  sovereignty  of  Is- 
rael, the  last  of  the  British  garrison  with- 
drew on  that  date. 

I  should  like  to  mark  Israel's  anni- 
versary by  reminding  my  colleagues  of 
the  current  situation  in  this  beleaguered 
nation.  Israel,  a  small  state  with  2y2 
million  people,  has  to  contend  with  the 
aggression  of  the  Arab  world.  Since  Its 
indeipendence,  to  which  it  was  entitled, 
it  has  been  attacked  thrice  in  Joint  ac- 
tions by  its  Arab  neighbors,  who  have 
pledged  to  drive  Israel  Into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Arab's  willful  destruction  of  Israel  will 
not  occur.  We  In  the  Congress  are  re- 
minded of  the  almost  6  million  European 
Jews  eradicated  by  the  Nazis.  Such  In- 
humanity must  not  be  repeated  in  the 
Mideast. 


SENATOR  WILLIAMS  SAYS  "THANK 
YOU"  FOR  HOUSING  HONORING 
"JAY"  SMITH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NZW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  pub- 
lic housing  projects  thoughout  the  Na- 
tion bear  the  names  of  individual  citizens 
who.  In  one  way  or  another,  worked  to 
provide  more  adequate  shelter  for  mod- 
erate- and  low-income  Individuals. 

On  May  10.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
participate  In  the  dedication  ceremo- 
nies for  Jeannette  Smith  Village  in  Car- 
teret, N.J.  Like  others  there.  I  was  deeply 
moved.  The  decision  to  honor  Jeannet- 
te— or  "Jay"  as  she  was  nicknamed — 
Smith  was  a  thoroughly  appropriate  ac- 
tion which  warms  the  hearts  of  all  those 
who  knew  Jay  and  of  her  work  here  in 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  well-known  In  the 
Capitol  City  for  her  work  with  Mrs.  Marie 
McGuire  In  the  public  housing  programs 
first  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  later  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  She 
was  also  known  as  a  good  citizen  with  a 
keen  eye  for  social  injustice  and  skill  in 
efforts  to  overcome  those  injustices. 

And  she  was  the  sister  of  Senator  Har- 
HisoN  '  Pete"  Williams. 

Together,  they  worked  for  better  hous- 
ing. Senator  Williams,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, took  a  deep  and  personal  Interest  In 
all  forms  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment; and  he  showed  special  concern  for 
housing  for  the  elderly. 
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Jay  Smith  was  one  of  those  Federal  ex- 
ecutives who  seemed  always  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  when  she  saw  an  ap- 
plication for  housing.  She  always  asked: 
What  will  these  units  mean  for  the  peo- 
ple who  will  someday  live  in  them? 

For  these  resisons.  I  was  pleased  Indeed 
when  the  Housing  Authority  of  Carteret 
decided  to  dedicate  new  housing  for  the 
elderly  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Smith.  The  cere- 
mony on  May  10  was  especially  poignant 
because  within  the  past  year  Jay  Smith 
was  taken  from  us.  Vital  and  very  much 
concerned  about  the  work  that  yet  re- 
mained to  be  done,  she  fell  victim  to  a 
stroke. 

Senator  Williams  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  ceremonies  In  Jay  Smith's 
honor.  He  offered  thanks  for  himself  and 
for  his  family.  His  speech  should  be  re- 
membered. I  include  it  In  this  Record  at 
this  point: 

Remarks  at  th«  Dxdicatiow  or  Jxannett* 

Surra   Vhxage — CAaTBirr.   N.J. 

(By  Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams) 

My  f  rst  duty  here  today  Is  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  John  Sudla,  Director  of 
the  Carteret  Housing  Authority. 

I  have  been  told  that  John  has  worn  out 
two  automobiles  running  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Carteret  and  Washington,  D.C.,  to  get 
approval  on  housing  projects  here  within  the 
last  few  years. 

And  now  that  he's  deeply  Involved  in  an 
urban  renewal  project,  he  fully  expects  to 
have  a  third  loss  on  his  hands  any  day  now. 

Ed  Patten  knows  Just  how  persuasive  John 
can  be  when  he  does  get  to  Washington. 
When  we  see  Sudla  coming,  we  know  that  he 
wants  to  put  us  to  work. 

But  we  know  that  John's  work  Is  toorth 
doing. 

And  then,  too,  John,  Ed.  and  I  have  a 
friend  In  Washington. 

She  Is  Marie  McGuire,  and  she  has  two 
preciouj  gifts. 

She  can  move  bureaucratic  mountains. 

She  can  see  people  through  the  paper  work. 

Thoee  of  you  who  knew  my  sister  Jay.  may 
know  that  she  worked  with  Marie. 

And  what  a  team  they  were. 

Jay  was  never  one  to  let  dust  gather  on 
an  application  for  a  housing  project.  She 
would  look  at  it  all:  the  statistics,  the  cri- 
teria, the  financing  requirements  And  some- 
how she  came  back  to  only  one  question: 

What  will  this  project  mean  to  the  people 
It  is  meant  to  serve? 

Marie  always  asks  that  question,  too. 

In  fact,  Marie,  you  can  take  credit  for  mak- 
ing a  sometimes  slnglehanded  effort  to  bring 
the  human  touch  to  public  housing. 

Marie  and  Jay  werent  overwhelmed  with 
paper  and  red  tape — they  cut  thru  It  all  to 
Its  meaning  of  people  In  homes — ^homes  they 
didn't  have  and  needed  so  much.  They 
wouldn't  settle  for  mere  shelter.  They  in- 
sisted that  life,  and  hope,  thrive  In  these 
buildings 

The  close  working  relationship  between 
Marie  and  Jay  was  accepted.  I  suppose,  as 
an  everyday  fact  of  life  In  Washington  over 
the  years. 

But  Marie,  at  the  memorial  services  to 
Jay  on  that  hilltop  overlooking  the  Potomac 
Just  a  few  months  ago,  you  told  us  what  It 
was  all  about. 

You  let  us  kziow  what  Jay  had  contributed 
to  your  life. 

Tou  let  us  know  what  Jay  had  contributed 
to  her  work. 

And  now  here  today,  we  dedicate  bousing 
which  bears  my  sister's  name. 

I  know  her  concern  about  people  will  be 
felt  here. 

She  Is  a  partner  with  all  who  thought  to 
plan  and  construct  these  buildings. 
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She  Is  a  partner  with  everyone  who  will 
ever  live  here. 

Tou  Itnow,  perhaps  my  personal  involve- 
ment in  today's  ceremonies  has  made  me  see 
more  clearly  that  any  successful  project 
depends  upon  good  faith  by  good  people. 

We  m  Washington  can  authorize  all  the 
programs  in  the  world,  but  it  takes  more 
than  Congressional  Intent  to  make  them 
work. 

Unless  neighbors  work  for  neighbors,  we 
can't  have  successful  housing  or  anything 
else  that  is  Intended  to  meet  local  needs. 

And  unless  a  man  like  John  Sudla  can  work 
day  In  and  day  out  to  help  municipal  officials 
and  county  officials  to  see  why  a  clear  need 
exists — and  why  It  must  be  met — we'll  have 
much  spelling  out  of  goals,  but  no  action. 
I  know  that  this  is  a  dedication,  and  that 
you  have  done  Jay  and  her  family  great  honor 
by  remembering  her  today.  And  perhaps  I 
should  speak  only  of  pleasant  things.  But 
somehow  I  feel  that  I  would  violate  the  spirit 
of  this  day  if  I  did  not  Ulk  about  several 
matters  that  trouble  me. 

You  may  know  that  I  serve  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  act  on  many 
programs  related  to  community  development, 
housing  among  them. 

Over  the  past  11  years,  I  have  heard  the 
witnesses  at  hearings.  I  have  read  the  re- 
ports about  housing  shortages.  I  have  worked 
on  the  bUls.  And  the  Committee  has  acted 
time  and  again  to  broaden  our  national  com- 
mitment to  housing.  And  we  paid  special 
heed  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  We  know 
that  they  are  caught  In  unique  pressure. 

But,  alter  these  11  years,  I  must  say  that 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  yawning  gap 
between  our  needs  and  our  progress. 

Worst  yet,  I  am  concerned  about  what 
appears  to  be  a  waning  of  commitment  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Within  recent  months  I  have  come  face  to 
face  both  with  need  and  with  evidence  of 
watered-down  commitment. 

It  began  when  I  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  to  look  into  the 
problems  faced  by  churches  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  in  general  when  they  try 
to  provide  housing  for  the  elderly.  We  looked 
Into  other  programs,  too;  but  our  major 
focus  was  on  housing. 
Here's  what  we  found. 
Potential  sponsors  of  housing  from  many 
parts  of  the  nation  have  told  us  of  their 
troubles: 

Unsympathetic  municipal  governing  bodies 
who  saw  no  need  at  all  to  "subsldlae"  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

Federal  red  tape  and  unresponsive  Jargon 
issued  In  the  name  of  policy. 

Confusion  about  federal  intentions:  Just 
last  year,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  made  a  major  power 
play  to  end  one  very  useful  program  for  non- 
profit sponsors  and  substitute  another  which 
had  drawn  widespread  criticism. 

Despite  the  criticism,  however,  that  older, 
and  better,  program  is  being  phased  out. 

There  are  many  other  difficulties.  But  let's 
think  for  a  moment  about  what  happens 
when  the  sponsors  are  unsuccessful — and 
the  project  never  does  get  off  the  drawing 
board. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  In  Ocean  Grove,  I 
received  direct  evidence  on  that  subject. 

There,  at  a  hearing  by  the  Committee 
on  Aging,  we  heard  from  churchmen  and 
officials  who  know  that  for  every  such  faU- 
ure,  many  older  people  In  their  communities 
live  In  mounting  desperation. 

We  heard  about  widows  and  widowers  who 
lived  alone  in  old  houses  on  which  they  paid 
high  taxes. 

They  cannot  keep  up  with  aU  the  house- 
keeping needed  for  the  home.  They  are  Just 
about  able  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  so  many 
cut  down  on  prescription  drugs  and  even  food 
to  pay  those  taxes. 
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Many  would  like  to  nuxve  Into  smaller 
quaiters. 

But  there  are  no  places  to  be  bad  at 
prices  they  can  afford. 

Three  different  witnesses  at  the  Ocean 
Grove  hearing  told  us  of  finding  persons 
dead  in  their  homes.  They  were  living  lives 
of  isolation.  They  were  living  In  want.  And 
they  died  alone  and  unnoticed. 

That  is  what  housing  for  the  elderly  is  all 
about.  It  is  litenOly  a  matter  of  Ufe  and 
death. 

Waiting  lists  on  housing  for  the  eledrly  can 
be  tragic  documents.  Names  are  crossed  off, 
not  because  they  have  been  accepted,  but 
becaiise  their  waiting  time  had  run  out. 

I've  spoken  about  the  dark  side  of  the 
housing  picture  because  I  believe  that  every 
American  should  know  what  may  be  happen- 
ing In  his  own  community. 

Today,  however,  we  are  celebrating  a  suc- 
cess story. 

We  are  celebrating  a  partnership  of  gov- 
ernment and  people. 

And,  in  the  years  ahead,  there  will  be  other 
success  stories,  other  people  served,  other 
needs  seen. 

But  for  me  and  my  family — this  VlUage — 
these  buildings — will  have  special  meaning. 
You  have  given  your  good  will  to  someone 
who  was  dear  to  us,  and  we  thank  you. 


CAMBODIAN     INVASION     WEAKENS 
OUR  MIDDLE  EAST  POSTURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  MXW   TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New 
York  Times  reported  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sent  approximately  another 
100  pilots  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
to  man  three  or  four  squadrons  of  Mig 
21  Jet  interceptors.  This  brings  the  total 
Soviet  strength  in  Egypt  to  8,000  to  10,- 
000  men,  plus  20  SAM-3  air  defense  mis- 
sile sites  which,  when  completed,  will 
contain  160  missile  launchers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nixon  administration 
continues  to  refuse  to  sell  Israel  the 
planes  she  desperately  needs  and  which 
would  insure  that  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Middle  East  would  be  maintained 
despite  Soviet  attempts  to  upset  It.  And. 
by  its  preoccupation  with  the  misguided 
invasion  of  Cambodia,  the  administration 
is  encouraging  these  new  and  dangerous 
Soviet  moves  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  passive  reaction  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  Introduction  of  SAM-3  mis- 
siles in  Egypt  and  the  deployment  of  So- 
viet pilots  in  the  Egyptian  air  is  extremely 
dangerous.  The  tragedy  Is  that  now, 
combined  with  the  "evenhandedness" 
guiding  the  State  Department,  there  is 
also  the  Cambodia  affair  which  ties  the 
administration's  hands.  As  Joseph  Kraft 
writes  in  his  column  today  in  the  Wash- 
Ingtoi)  Post: 

Delay  is  necessary  because  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  been  too  obsessed  with 
Cambodia  to  think  about  anything  else. 

And  Joseph  Kraft  correctly  concludes 
that,  contrary  to  the  administration's 
claim,  the  Cambodia  decision  has  weak- 
ened America's  position  around  the 
world,  especialy  In  the  Middle  East  As 
he  says : 

One  weak  response,  to  be  sure,  doesnt 
mean  the  end  of  the  world.  But  It  ahow« 
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that  the  claim  about  Cambotlla  strengthen- 
ing the  American  hand  aroulid  the  world  is 
contemptible.  It  is,  in  fact,  otily  slightly  less 
contemptible  than  the  suggestion  that  the 
blame  for  this  country's  weatened  condition 
should  fall  on  those  who  protested,  rather 
than  those  who  undertook,  ^he  wholly  un- 
necessary  move  In  Cambodia. 

Because  it  is  highly  relevjant  to  the  de- 
cisions that  are  being  made  at  this  time. 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Joseph  Kraft's  informative  article  from 
the  May  14,  1970.  issue  of  khe  Washing- 
ton Post.  In  particular,  I  call  attention  to 
the  last  three  paragraphs,]  in  which  Mr. 
Kraft  zeroes  in  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  our 
Inability  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
Middle  East  situation.  T^e  article  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Washington  PoetJ  May  14,  1970] 
Camtooia    Wxakxns    U.S.    H^nd    as    Sovixt 
Gains   in  Neas 
(By  Joseph  Kri 

The  quaint  conceit  that 
Cambodian  plunge  strengtber 
global  stance  encounters 
Sast.  And  the  result  of  the  m4 

For  the  Russians  are  bit 
their  penetration  of  Egypt  in  Vays  that  cause 
Colonel  Nasser  to  flex  his  mu^les  anew.  But 
the  United  States  faces  this  ctiallenge  from  a 
position  of  weakness  unmatched  since  the 
Moscow-Cairo  axis  started  building  15  years 

•go 

The  basic  facts  are  well  kno|wn.  In  the  past 
few  months  the  Russians  have  become  the 
mainstay  of  Egyptian  air  defense.  They  have 
■et  up  new  surface-to-aln  missiles — the 
8A-3 — around  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  They 
have  supplied  crews  to  man  taese  weapons. 

In  addlUon.  Soviet  pilots  arc  flying  MIG  21 
Jets  on  operational,  as  dlstlnci  from  training, 
missions.  While  the  exact  nati|re  of  these  mis- 
sions Is  in  some  doubt  the  sbviet  pilots  are 
rising  whenever  Israeli  pilots  ^netrate  Egyp- 
tian territory  beyond  the  Sute  Canal  Zone. 
In  effect,  the  Russian's  are  protecting  Egypt's 
hinterland.  | 

Thus  protected.  Colonel  Nisser.  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  gambler .Ihas  had  a  sud- 
den access  of  confidence  and  Courage.  He  has 
•tepped  up  the  attrition  raldaj  that  take  such 
a  hie*vy  toll  of  Israeli  manpo\Mer.  "We've  been 
here  for  seven  thousand  yeais.  and  we'll  be 
here  seven  thousand  more,"  he  boasted  to 
one  recent  visitor.  { 

The  Israelis  have  so  far  b^n  cautious  In 
response.  They  have  not  flow<i  sorties  in  the 
are*  now  patrolled  by  Soviet ;  pilots.  Defense 
Minister  Moehe  Dayan  has  ex|>ressed  interest 
In  getting  a  cease-fire.  But  |tbls  restrained 
attitude  will  be  maintained  ^nly  If  there  Is 
■ome  Indication  that  Israel  (loes  not  stand 
alone — that  she  has  America^  support. 

As  to  Washington,  nobody  hiere  doubts  that 
the  latest  Soviet  move  represents  a  challenge 
and  a  potential  threat  to  thq  peace.  Nobody 
doubts  that  Israel  will  once  ^re  act  alona 
If  some  kind  of  American  be^  Is  not  forth- 
coming. Nobody  doubts  that  if  Washington 
•its  on  its  hands  there  will  bie  some  further 
Soviet  move  to  penetrate  Egy^t — perhaps  the 
•tatlonlng  of  the  SA-3  missile*  and  their 
Russian  crews  In  the  Canal  Z^ne  within  easy 
range  of  Israeli  guns.  I 

But  with  all  these  dangers!  implicit  In  In- 
action, Washington  has  be^  looking  the 
other  way,  dodging  conclusions,  playing  for 
time.  ITius  a  massive  Intelligence  analysis 
Is  under  way  to  determine  exactly  the  natxire 
of  the  new  mission  assigned  to  Soviet  pilots 
In  Egypt.  Moscow  was  asked  by  Ambassador 
Jacob  Beame— who  doesn't  exactly  have  the 
clout  to  nuke  strong  demaqds — for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  new  aaslgiiment  for  the 
Soviet  pUota.  When  the  first  ^xplaoatlon  waa 
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found  to  be  too  vague,  he  was  sent  back 
for  more. 

In  the  long  run,  everybody  concedes  that 
the  President  wlU  be  obliged  to  take  some 
action.  The  best  guess  Is  that  Israel  will  be 
offered  more  planes  and  credits,  and  perhaps 
a  closer  working  arrangement  in  defense. 
But  this  will  be  done  quietly  and  with  little 
public  stir — slipped  over  the  transom,  as  It 
were. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  American 
response  in  the  Near  East  will  be  a  weak 
response — slow  in  coming  and  almost  invis- 
ible. No  doubt  there  are  good  reasons  for 
this  weakness. 

Delay  Is  necessary  because  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  been  too  obsessed  with 
Cambodia  to  think  about  anything  else.  The 
Congress  and  much  of  the  country  have  been 
so  upset  by  Cambodia  that  any  blaring  forth 
of  new  undertakings  would  excite  a  hostile 
reaction.  But  that  only  says  that  the  weak 
response  in  the  Near  East  is  rooted  in  condi- 
tions created  by  the  Cambodian  strike. 

One  weak  response,  to  be  sure  doesn't 
mean  the  end  of  the  world.  But  it  shows 
that  the  claim  about  Cambodia  strengthen- 
ing the  American  hand  around  the  world  is 
contemptible.  It  is.  in  fact,  only  slightly  less 
contemptible  than  the  suggestion  that  the 
blame  for  this  country's  weakened  condition 
should  fall  on  those  who  protested,  rather 
than  those  who  undertook,  the  wholly  un- 
necessary move  In  Cambodia. 
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DEDICA-nON  OP  RICHARD  B.  RUS- 
SELL  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
CENTER 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  on  last 
Saturday,  May  9.  ceremonies  were  held 
in  my  hometown  of  Athens.  Ga..  dedi- 
cating the  new  Federal  Food  Utilization 
Laboratory.  It  was  not  only  a  program 
for  that  purpose  but  was  also  an  occa- 
sion to  honor  our  senior — and  beloved — 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
RiCHASO  B.  Russell,  for  whom  this  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Center  has  been  of- 
ficially named.  Master  of  ceremonies 
was  Dr.  C.  H.  Neufeld,  director  of  the 
Richard  B.  Russell  Agricultural  Research 
Center. 

After  a  pleasant  presentation  of  mu- 
sic by  the  Qeorg  Teleman  University  of 
Georgia  Barogue  Ensemble.  Mayor  Ju- 
lius F.  Bishop  of  Athens,  welcomed  the 
crowd  of  some  400  people  and  Dr.  Fred 
C.  Davison,  president  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  thanked  Senator  Russell 
for  his  long  and  devoted  service  to  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  research  in 
Georgia  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  main  address  of  the  day  was  de- 
livered by  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Hon.  Clifford  M.  Hardin.  Secretary 
Hardin  was  appropriately  introduced  by 
Dr.  George  W.  Irving,  Jr..  administrator 
in  Washington  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  Because  of  the  fitness  of 
Secretary  Hardin's  dedication  remarks, 
I   include   them   in   full   in   the   Con- 

ORKSSIONAL    RECORD. 

Secretary  Hardin  Introduced  his 
comments  by  reading  the  following  tele- 
gram from  President  Nixon: 


The  Wbttk  House. 

May  9.  1970. 
Hon.  CLirroRD  M.  Hakoin, 
Care  Richard  B.  Rtuaell  Agricultural  Research 
Center-College  Station  Road,  Athens, 
Ga.: 
The  Richard  B.  Russell  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center  bears  an  illustrious  name — 
one  which  stands  for  much  that  has  brought 
pride  and  honor  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
to  the  Nation.  I  know  that  the  results 
achieved  at  this  center  will  Improve  the 
quality  of  living  for  people  of  the  Southeast 
and  Indeed,  throughout  the  world  during 
the  years  ahead.  It  Is  fitting  these  benefits 
should  continue  to  come  to  us  In  the  name 
of  an  outstanding  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant, RiCRARO  B.  Russell. 

RiCHAKD  Nixon. 

Address  of  Secretary  Hardin 

It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  gather  here  to- 
day to  dedicate  a  superb  new  laboratory  for 
agricultural  research  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  has  made  its  existence  possible. 

Tears  ago.  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  fore- 
saw the  need  for  a  laboratory  such  a«  this  in 
order  to  meet  the  new  and  very  difficult  prob- 
lems caused  by  changing  to  a  different  kind 
of  agriculture  here  in  the  Southeast.  He 
maintained  Interest  in  this  facility  when  It 
seemed  that  It  could  never  possibly  material- 
ize as  he  envisioned  It.  He  persisted  in  his 
efforts  to  make  others  see  the  need  .  .  .  and 
the  benefits  ...  of  such  a  laboratory. 

And  once  the  decision  was  made  to  build, 
Senator  Russell  fought  for  money  for  per- 
sonnel, for  programs,  and  for  additional  un- 
foreseen expenses  as  the  need  arose. 

This  splendid  facility — with  all  that  it 
promises  for  the  agriculture  of  this  area  and 
the  Nation — is  a  lasting  tribute  to  Senator 
Russell's  long  concern  for  agricultural  re- 
search. He  has  been  a  strong  friend  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  agricultural  research. 

The  Richard  B.  Russell  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center  is  the  newest  of  five  regional 
laboratories  of  the  Department's  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  Their  primary  mis- 
sion is  to  conduct  utilization  research  on  ag- 
ricultural commodities — to  develop  new  and 
expanded  uses  tor  these  commodities,  includ- 
ing greater  efficiency  of  usage.  Included  In 
this  work  Is  the  search  for  methods  of  pre- 
serving and  protecting  the  native  good  qual- 
ities of  farm  products.  The  research  explores 
all  outlets  for  processed  products — for  foods, 
feeds,  clothing,  shelter,  Industrial  chemi- 
cals and  equipment,  the  whole  vast  range 
of  man's  needs. 

Let  me  review  briefly  how  this  Center  came 
Into  being. 

Eight  years  ago,  during  Fiscal  Tear  1962, 
the  Senate  at  the  request  of  Senator  Rus- 
seU  began  hearings  on  the  need  for  a  facil- 
ity In  the  Southeast  to  conduct  utilization 
research  on  the  agricultural  crops  of  that 
region.  In  September  1963,  Senator  RusseU 
officially  proposed  the  Center  to  the  Senate. 
Arguments  for  a  new  facility  In  the  South- 
east were  based  on  (1)  the  shift  from  cot- 
ton to  diversified  agricultural  crops,  (2)  the 
rise  of  meat  and  poultry  production  and  the 
simultaneous  needs  for  more  vital  food- 
stuffs, (3)  the  ctianglng  labor  supply  with  a 
consequential  need  for  mechanical  harvest- 
ing and  new  crop  varieties  suitable  for 
such  practices,  (4)  the  Increasing  production 
of  oilseeds,  (5)  the  growing  need  for  more 
processing  of  agricultural  products  to  give 
farmers  additional  returns,  and  (6)  the  need 
to  supply  processed  products  tailored  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets. 

Funds  for  the  new  Center  were  included 
In  the  1964  Agricultural  Appropriations  Bill. 
Architectural  plans  were  developed  and  con- 
struction was  begun  late  In  1966.  The  build- 
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ing  u  now  MsentlaUy  oomplet«.  A  skeleton 
staff  of  19  people  moved  Into  the  building 
last  May.  Now,  one  year  later,  I  understand 
that  the  staff  consists  of  about  100  people. 
When  completely  staffed,  the  Center  wlU 
employ  about  600  people,  160  of  whom  wlU 
be  senior  scientists. 

A  few  words  about  the  organization  of  the 
Center.  The  Richard  B.  Rusaell  Agricultural 
Research  Center  Is  a  part  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  under  Dr.  George  Irving. 
The  work  here  Is  divided  Into  seven  groups. 
There  are  three  commodity  groups — fruits 
and  vegetables;  animal  products;  and  feeds, 
forages,  and  oilseeds.  And  there  are  four 
groups  that  might  be  called  support 
groups — engineering,  pharmacology,  bio- 
chemistry, and  product  evaluation. 

Even  though  work  will  be  concentrated  on 
crops  und  on  poultry  and  livestock  producte 
Important  here  In  the  Southeast,  the  findings 
will  have  an  Impact  across  the  Nation  and 
the  world. 

This  Center  will  have  a  strong  cooperative 
State-Federal  program  under  which  the 
Southern  State  AgrlcvUtviral  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  other  divisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  will  work  Jointly  toward 
the  solution  of  major  regional  problems. 

In  this  effort,  scientists  from  other  State 
and  Federal  organizations  will  work  at  the 
Certer  where  this  Is  feasible  and  advantage- 
ous to  the  research.  This  kind  of  close  coop- 
eration will  enable  us  to  bring  an  unusually 
wide  range  of  scientific  disciplines  to  bear  on 
solving  agricultural  problems.  In  fact,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  Center  will  Include  the 
widest  range  of  scientists  of  any  laboratory 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  Dr.  Davison  (Dr.  Fred  C.  Davison,  presi- 
dent. University  of  Georgia)  has  Indicated 
earlier,  a  very  close  cooperation  already  ex- 
IsU  with  the  University  of  Georgia.  Some  23 
faculty  and  graduate  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Botany  Department  are  housed  in 
the  Center,  conducting  cooperative  research 
with  the  scientists  here.  The  programs  of  the 
Center  and  of  the  University  are  adding  up 
to  be  more  than  the  sum  of  the  Individual 
efforts  as  a  result  of  this  cooperation. 

Dr.  Neufeld  (Dr.  C.  H.  Harry  Neufeld,  Di- 
rector of  the  Center)  has  contacted  the  other 
Southern  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions to  explore  the  possibilities  of  their  also 
Joining  this  exciting  research  adventure. 
These  relations  with  the  other  SUtlons  will 
make  the  work  of  this  particular  Center  more 
meaningful  to  all  the  States  of  this  region. 

Cooperative  State-Federal  ventures  such 
as  these  have  long  been  enco\iraged  and  em- 
phasized by  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice. State-Federal  research  cooperation  has 
been  basic  to  Department  policy,  and  to 
whatever  success  we  have  achieved  in  agri- 
culture. It  will  be  basic  to  any  success  that 
we  may  achieve  In  the  future. 

Athens,  Georgia  Is  an  ideal  site  for  this 
Center.  It  has  the  advantages  of  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  University  of  Georgia.  In- 
cluding Its  excellent  academic  staff  and  at- 
mosphere, library  facilities,  and  graduate 
school.  It  Is  centrally  located  with  respect  to 
the  Southeastern  region,  to  existing  Depart- 
ment field  stations,  and  to  the  strong  re- 
search underway  In  Georgia  and  nearby 
States. 

As  far  as  this  facility  Itself  Is  concerned, 
surely  It  Is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  best 
equipped  of  Its  kind  In  the  world.  It  cannot 
fall  to  impress.  I  understand  this  white  lime- 
stone building  houses  145  laboratories  and 
68  constant  tempterature  rooms,  several  of 
them  completely  equipped  for  low-tempera- 
ture studies.  I  also  understand  that  the 
pharmacological  facilities  here  are  among  the 
most  advanced  in  the  world.  And,  of  course, 
this  very  attractive  400-8eat  auditorium  that 
we  are  in  speaks  for  Itself.  The  location  of 
this  Center,  on  top  of  the  highest  hill  m 
Athens,  Is  superb. 

The  Richard  B.  RusseU  Agricultural  He- 
search  Center  la  Indeed  a  magnificent  strue- 
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tur« — a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man  who  played 
the  predominant  role  In  Its  Inception,  de- 
velopment, and  realization. 

And  now  it  la  my  special  pleasure  to  un- 
veil a  portrait  of  Senator  Russell.  This  por- 
trait, which  was  painted  by  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Heery  Berry,  was  a  gift  of  the  architects 
Heery  and  Heery,  who  did  such  a  splendid 
Job  of  designing  the  building.  Mrs.  Berry  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  Wllmer  Heery.  Senator 
Russell's  portrait  will  be  mounted  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Center. 

Senator  Russell  was  recognized  after 
the  address  and  he  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation for  the  honors  accorded  him.  He 
gave  the  epitome  of  his  philosophy  on 
research  when  he  stated  that  he  had 
always  advocated  the  ideal  of  the  need 
to  "develop  new  things  and  expand  old 
ideas." 

To  conclude  this  impressive  ceremony 
another  Georgian  of  whom  we  are  all 
proud  was  called  upon  by  Dr.  Neufeld. 
This  was  my  friend  and  constituent,  J. 
Phil  Campbell  of  Oconee  County,  Ga., 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  United  States.  He  told  of  the  help 
that  Senator  Russell  had  always  been 
when  Mr.  Campbell  was  Georgia's  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  how  fitting 
it  was  to  dedicate  the  new  facility  in 
the  name  of  Richard  B.  Russell. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  event 
were  Mrs.  Clifford  Hardin,  wife  of  the 
Secretary:  Mrs.  J.  Phil  Campbell,  Jr.. 
the  Under  Secretary's  wife;  Mr.  Michael 
McCloud  and  Mr.  Dan  Tate  of  Senator 
Talmadck's  staff;  Charles  Campbell, 
Powell  Moore,  Proctor  Jones,  and  Mrs. 
Phil  Prichett  of  Senator  Russell's  staff; 
Cecil  Chapman,  head  of  Georgia's  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  L.  W.  Eberhardt, 
head  of  Georgia's  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  Paul  Holmes,  ASC  program 
head;  C.  Wllmer  Heery.  senior  archi- 
tect for  the  building,  and  Mrs.  Heery. 
John  McDuflSe,  farmers  home  admin- 
istrator for  Georgia,  and  a  host  of  other 
dignitaries  and  friends  of  Senator  Rus- 
sell. 

The  entire  program  was  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  a  great  American.  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  a  part  in  honoring  Senator 
Russell. 


WHY  GOD! 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  and  their  loved 
ones  are  the  heroes  and  victims  of  this 
turbulent  era — the  victims  of  what  I  con- 
sider the  poor  and  questionable  Judg- 
ment of  too  many  chief  executives  of 
this  Nation. 

For  those  who  seem  to  forget  the 
youth  who  have  been  sent  to  Vietiiam 
and  their  loved  ones  at  home,  I  place 
before  them  in  the  Record  the  following 
letter  and  poem  received  from  a  constit- 
uent and  neighbor,  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Van- 
der  Heide,  whose  20-year-old  son.  Pfc. 
Gerard  J.  Walker,  waa  drafted  on  July 
16,  1969,  and  killed  in  Vietnam  on  De- 
cember 26, 1969. 

Dear  Me.  Hxlbtoski:  It  is  the  worse  event 
a  mother  can  endure  when  her  only  son  Is 
klUed  In  battle.  Part  of  this  Is  what  I  went 
through  when  I  first  heard  of  it  and  as  time 
goes  on  I  Just  cant  forget. 

It  can't  be  classified  as  a  poem  and  I 
am  sure  there  Is  many  a  one  who  wouldn't 
read  It.  but  I'm  sure  every  mother  In  my 
position  will  understand. 

Perhaps,  you  can  publish  this  for  Memo- 
rial Day  and  make  parents  realize  while  they 
still  have  their  children  talk,  listen,  be  In- 
terested In  their  whereabouU,  guide  them 
and  most  of  aU  show  them  love  and  respect, 
lam 

Respectfully,  

Helen  W.  Vaxdee  Hctpe. 

Wht  Ood 

When  a  r^^"  in  uniform  Imocks  upon  your 

door  and  asks, 
Are  you  the  mother  of, — you  know  he  need 

not  say  no  more. 
For  you  Just  stand  in  shock  and  cry.  Oh 

God  please,  God  not 
It's  at  this  very  moment  that  life  seems 

so  unreal 
You  look  at  him  and  say,  are  you  sure  that 

It's  my  boy? 
With  heavy  heart  and  bowed  head,  he  says 

Just  one  word,  yes. 
You   walk   away   In   a   daze   with   Just   one 

thought  In  mind. 
Oh,  God,  please  answer  me,  why  did  it  have 

to  be. 
It's   now   that   I   mtist   realize   his   future 

dreams  are  past 
But   the   twenty   years   I've   had   with   him 

will  never,  never  pass. 
As  time  goes  on  I'm  remembering  more  and 

sometimes  hate  comes  through 
But  I  know  I  should  be  grateful  for  he  Is 

now  at  peace. 
Although  my  heart  Is  heavy  as  I  ask  Ood 

to  help  me  through 
Perhaps  some  day  he'll  answer  me  why  It 

had  to  be. 


OF   NEW   JOWET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVK3 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  full 
tragedy  of  war  never  completely  reaches 
our  hearts  until  we  hear  from  a  relative 
or  neighbor  who  has  lost  a  loved  one 
on  the  field  of  battie. 

It  brings  home  forcibly  the  need  for 
bringing  to  a  rapid  and  complete  end 
the  military  action  in  the  Far,  East  and 
the  laimchlng  of  an  all -encompassing  ef- 
fort to  prevent  future  wars. 

I  believe  that  most  know  that  I  am  firm 
in  my  convictions  that  we.  as  a  nation 
said  a  people,  should  not  be  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  and  should  never  have 
gone  there  militarily,  but  it  has  not  made 
me  forget  those  who  did  answer  the  call 
of  their  coimtry  and  in  many  instances 
when  they  did  not  believe  In  our  partici- 
pation in  Vietnam. 


A  MEANINGFUL  mVOCAHON 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHBE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

ULt.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
public  fimction  in  my  Congressional 
District,  one  of  my  outstanding  constitu- 
ents, a  civic  leader  in  her  own  right, 
Mrs.  Nettie  Kemp  of  East  Kingston,  N.H. 
was  called  upon  to  give  the  invocation. 
Her  prayer  was  so  significantly  appeal- 
ing in  all  humility  and  wisdom  that  I 
include  it  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
so  it  may  be  shared  with  others  who 
realize  that  in  this  time  of  eiormous 
stress  the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation 
stm  seek  and  dQ>end  uiwn  divine 
guidance: 
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Deftr  He«venly  Father,  We 
the  privilege  of  meeting  here 
ant  surroundings.  We  pray  fo] 
and  those  who  have  been 
Office.  Help  them  to  exert 
and   to   stand   visible   and 
for  what  Is  right  and  decent 
Keep  us  mindful  that  Liberty 
be  loved  but  to  be  lived:  thai 
not  mean  the  right  to  do  as 
rather  the  responsibility  to 
Protect   us   from  our  enemie^ 
from   weakness   and   self 
within.   In   all   decisions  and 
coming  days,  grant  that  we 
nation   under   Ck>d    indivisible 
and  Justice  for  all.  Amen 


^ank  thee  for 

In  these  pleas- 

our  President 

elated  to  Public 

leadership 

u!  icompromlslng 

n  government. 

Is  not  only  to 

Freedom  does 

we  please,  but 

what  is  right. 

without   and 

destruction    from 

crisis   of   the 

remain  one 

with   liberty 


dc 


niay 


JOHN  F. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


or   VTXGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR 


ATTVES 


Thursday,  May  14\  1970 

Mr.  BFUDYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
^;>eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  call  jto  the  atten- 
tl<m  of  my  colleagues  a  more  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  sentiment  now  be- 
ing expressed  by  some  of  the  young  peo- 
ple today.  First  Lt.  Johh  F.  Karch, 
USMC.  has  returned  from  a  combat  tour 
in  Southeast  Asia.  While  Jhe  is  not  in 
support  of  the  administration's  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  primaiy  purpose  of 
his  suggestion  Is  in  the  hopes  it  will  help 
the  young  people  in  a  mora  civilized  and 
constructive  approach  in  expressing 
their  disagreement  in  the  future. 

The  remarks  follow: 


RXMAKKS    BT    JOHN    Fj 

One  ye«r  ago,  I  returned 


end  of  both 

ers,  and  NVA 

occasions,  I 

the  dlstinc- 

bitter  re- 


Kakch 

om  a  combat 
tour  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  did  {not  agree  with 
the  former  Administration's  glides  In  that 
theater,  and  I  am  stunned  at  the  systematic 
blundering  and  the  periodic  re&ghtlng  of 
the  same  battles  which  Is  e^n  more  prev- 
alent In  this  Administration'^  strategy.  Now 
ve  have  even  further  Involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia. StUl.  I  am  highly  incilgnant  toward 
erlticUm  without  constructive  suggestion. 

Having  been  on  the  receivl 
"bitch  speeches'"  of  youth  lei 
and  VC  ordinance  on  numer( 
equate  theae  factors  but 
tlon  that  while  the  former  b| 
sentment.  the  latter  inspire^  sheer  terror. 
Neither  is  enjoyable  or  tolen|ble  within  the 
limits  of  acceptance  as  geneijated  by  life  in 
this  country.  And  for  those  ^ho  are  unable 
or  Just  too  stubtwm  to  recognize  fact,  this 
la  a  relatively  damn  fine  countt-y. 

I  certainly  feel,  as  do  man^  of  the  "silent 
majority"  who  have  undergone  the  same  ex- 
periences, that  there  does  exist  a  meaning- 
ful realization  of  what  freedom  and  life  are, 
and  which  is  being  lost  aml(^  present  youth 
unreat.  I  feel  quite  stronglyi  that  It  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  the! university  "In- 
telligentsia", sheltered  beneath  the  non-re- 
sponsible shield  of  idealism  forded  by  the 
environment  of  academic  security,  have 
lacked  such  fundamental  perception  In  at- 
tempting to  come  to  grip«  with  reality. 
Herein  lies  the  Admlnlstratloti-Touth  gap. 

Students  must  bring  their  education  and 
Vdealism  to  bear  upon  experience,  and  gov- 
ernment should  encourage  tkls  and  jx'ovlde 
opportunities  for  it  to  be  accomplished.  It 
fai  only  in  this  way  that  oonistrucUve  alter- 
aUon  of  social  Injustices  ma^  be  faclUtated 
by  channeling  and  coctrolllilg  youthful  aa- 
aertlveneaa  and  free  thought.  The  continued 
rape  of  our  society  and  its  inaUtutlona  by 
a  few  emotionally  aroused  radicals  is  not 
the 
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There  must  be  a  way  of  rectifying  such  a 
situation  at  an  expense  which  certainly  would 
not  surpass  that  created  by  damages,  police 
forces,  clean-up.  and  eo  forth  caused  by 
present  massive  demonstrations,  confron- 
tations, and  killings.  One  suggestion  would 
operate  on  the  principle  of  learned  experience 
similar  to  government  Intern  programs,  but 
with  an  optimal  representation  of  campuses 
throughout  the  nation. 

Some  guidelines  for  such  a  program,  here- 
after referred  to  as  SAFE — Student  Associa- 
tion For  Education — are  as  fuUows: 

1.  Each  class — sophomore.  Junior,  and 
senior — would  elect  one  or  two  campus  rep- 
resentatives to  SAFE. 

2.  The  graduating  class,  prior  to  gradua- 
tion, would  elect  an  appropriately  oriented 
representative  to  the  SAFE  Nation's  Con- 
gress. 

3.  This  national  member  would  reside  in 
Washington  for  one  year  and  would  par- 
ticipate In  Congressional  and  Senatorial 
functions,  under  the  cognizance  of  their 
state's  representatives   in   the  Capitol. 

4.  National  representatives  would  periodi- 
cally meet  to  pass  resolutions  on  relevant 
Issues  arising  from  feedback  from  the  campus 
representatives,  and  would  submit  a  valid 
referendum  to  Congress. 

5.  National  representatives  would  be  paid 
by  the  government  a  predetermined  salary 
and  allowances.  This  is  not  to  imply  govern- 
ment control  of  the  stabilizing  attitude  and 
esprit  of  the  organization. 

6.  The  responsibilities  of  the  organization 
and  the  national  representatives  would  be 
enumerated  in  an  appropriate  constitution 
drafted  by  SAFE  and  primarily  encompass 
the  coordination  of  campus  and  national 
issues  and  activities. 

Thus,  dissenting  students  have  a  respon- 
sive voice  in  government  among  their  own 
generation,  while  other  students,  who  want 
to  receive  the  education  for  which  they  have 
paid,  are  afforded  a  safe  c^portunity  without 
fear  of  federal  or  faculty  responsiveness  to  a 
relatively  few  obnoxious  protestors  creating 
such  further  social  injustices  as  closing  down 
our  institutions  of  learning. 

The  present  situation  of  students  and 
sympathizers  who  are  infatuated  with  a  fad 
of  revolutionary  hysteria,  demonstrating 
about  the  streets  of  Washington  and  other 
cities,  emotionally  exercising  their  freedom 
of  expression  while  confining  the  freedom  of 
others  toward  business,  entertainment,  and 
so  forth,  appears  a  rather  inequitable  way  of 
providing  a  point  of  contention.  The  place 
of  the  student.  Initially  but  certainly  not 
entirely,  is  primarily  in  the  classroom  where 
knowledge  can  be  gained  to  combine  with 
realistic  experience:  and  then  changes  in  the 
social  environment  can  be  effectively  made. 
At  present,  this  country  has  a  minority  of 
loud-mouthed  "maggots"  who  are  feeding, 
although  superficially  healthfully,  upon  the 
decaying  flesh  of  the  festering  wounds  of  our 
society  without  providing  a  constructive 
healing  process.  Changes  must  and  will  oon\e 
about,  but  not  within  the  present  divisions 
of  dlssention.  This  is  one  suggestion  In  the 
right  direction. 


May  H,  1970 


THE  179TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
POLISH  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PXMNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  this  179th  anniversary  of  the  May  3 
constitution  in  Poland.  This  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1791.  It  created  one  of  the 
first  constitutional  governments  on  the 


continent  of  Europe.  The  significance  of 
this  holiday  should  be  imderstood  by 
every  American. 

The  history  of  the  Polish  people  has 
not  been  one  of  continued  individual 
freedom.  They  have  been  subjected  to 
numerous  invasions  and  tyrannous  for- 
eign dictatorships.  Their  struggle  has 
often  been  quiet.  Even  today  they  are 
fighting  to  regain  the  natural  rights  and 
liberties  which  have  been  denied  them 
by  the  tyranny  of  communism. 

But  the  will  of  the  people  as  the  source 
of  political  power  in  civil  society  has  sur- 
vived even  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. The  ideals  of  local  government  and 
judicial  autonomy  of  private  ownership 
and  free  enterprise,  of  religious  freedom, 
of  access  to  public  ofBce  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  elected  officials,  are  still  valued 
highly  by  the  people  of  Poland.  These  are 
the  concepts  of  goverimient  which  the 
Polish  people  first  wrote  into  their  con- 
stitution in  1791.  and  which  they  have 
continued  to  uphold  since  that  time.  It 
is  important  for  Americans  to  remember 
a  constitution  as  old  as  our  own  which 
to  millions  of  Poles  still  symbolizes  free- 
dom. 


HOUSE    RESOLUTION    91    ADOPTED 
IN  DELAWARE 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or    DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Dover. 
Del.,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  125th  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  recently  adopted  House 
Resolution  91,  which,  among  other 
things,  supports  the  right  of  every  hu- 
man being  to  express  his  faith  In  God 
and  Bible  publicly  without  fear  or  threat 
of  censure. 

This  resolution.  In  my  view,  is  deeply 
significant  and  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance and  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be 
among  those  to  whom  a  copy  of  this 
formal  expression  of  the  will  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  citizens  of  Delaware 
was  forwarded. 

It  Is  also  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
commend  to  all  Members  the  full  text  of 
the  resolution  which  follows: 
House    Resolution    No.    91.    Relating    to 

Decisions  or  Astbonauts  Recarding   Re- 
ligion 

Whereas,  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  125th  General  Assem- 
bly has  been  called  to  the  efforts  of  Made- 
line Murray  O'Hara  to  tavoke  censure  upon 
America's  astronauts:  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  O'Hara  recently  obtained 
27,000  signed  letters  protesting  the  decision 
at  the  astronauts  to  read  the  Bible  as  a 
Christmas  message  to  the  world  from  their 
spacecraft  while  orbiting  the  moon  in  De- 
cember of  1968:  and 

Whereas.  Mrs.  O'Hara  plans  to  present 
these  letters  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  with  a  demand 
that  the  astronauts  be  publicly  censured  for 
their  act.  and  that  any  further  demonstra- 
tions of  faith  by  pubUc  leaders  be  pre- 
vented: and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  O'Hara  has  been  successful 
In  earlier  efforts  to  Influence  national  pcrflcy 
on  behalf  of  her  "religion"  which  she  avows 
to  be  atheism;  and 
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Whereas,  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  125th  General  Assembly  is  disturbed  by 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  O'Hara  to  impose  her  per- 
sonal crusades  upon  the  general  public; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  126th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Delaware,  that  It 
make  known  its  deep  appreciation  and 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  AstronauU' 
decUlon  to  read  the  Bible  from  the  Space- 
craft as  they  orbited  the  moon  during  De- 
cember of  1968,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  125th  General  Assem- 
bly supports  the  right  of  every  human  being 
to  express  his  faith  In  God  and  Bible  pub- 
licly without  fear  or  threat  of  censure;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  entered  upon  the  Journal  of 
the  House  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  to  U.S. 
Senators  J.  Caleb  Boggs  and  John  J.  Wil- 
liams, and  to  U.S.  Representative  William  V. 
Roth.  Jr. 


EDITORIAL  ON  INCOME 
SUPPLEMENTS 
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ments  from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  they'd 
simply  get  lazy,  and  work  less.  Though  re- 
sults of  the  study  are  not  final,  they  do 
suggest  that  poor  people  are  as  motivated 
as  most  of  us.  Those  receiving  experimental 
Income  supplements  tended  to  work  harder, 
not  less,  the  study  showed. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Implications  of  this 
study  weaken  the  long-cherished  notion  that 
Income  assistance  stlfies  ambition.  New  data 
suggest  the  opposite  Is  true.  They  suggest 
another  reason  why  Congtress  should  approve 
without  delay  legislation  providing  income 
supplements  as  a  reform  of  our  welfare 
system. 

ILLINOIS  EDITOR  ON  KENT  STATE 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or  montama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 
Mr.  OLJSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  recent  editorial 
by  WCB8-TV  which  casts  new  light  on 
the  question  of  income  supplements.  A 
study  cited  in  the  editorial  indicates  that 
supplementing  a  poor  worker's  Income 
may  actually  provide  him  with  motiva- 
tion to  work  more,  not  less.  I  commend 
It  to  my  colleagues  and  to  include  it  in 
the  Rkcord: 

WCBS-TV  EDrroaiAL:  Weltake  REroaif 

One  misconception  about  people  Is  that 
they  are  basically  lazy.  For  years,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  given  the  choice  between  more 
work  and  more  leisure,  most  workers  would 
choose  more  leisure.  But  that's  not  really 
the  case. 

Now,  it  Is  true  that  back  In  the  days  when 
Warren  Harding  was  In  the  White  House, 
steel  workers  put  In  a  twelve-hour  day,  and 
an  eighty-four  hour  week.  Today,  of  cotirse 
the  40-hour  week  Is  standard.  But  statistics 
show,  that  the  work  week  for  most  people 
Is  getting  longer  because  of  overtime.  In  1941, 
for  example,  the  average  work  week  In  man- 
ufacturing was  slightly  over  40  hours.  In 
1965.  It  was  41  hours,  and  rtsing. 

What's  the  reason  for  this?  Well,  accord- 
ing to  some  economists  who  have  studied 
this  phenomenon,  the  reason  is  this:  Men 
are  likely  to  choose  more  work  than  more 
leisure  when  extra  Income  is  the  reward. 
People  these  days  tend  to  place  a  higher 
value  on  goods  that  they  can  buy  than  on 
time  off. 

This  fact  is  not  only  pertinent  for  under- 
standing what  motivates  the  industrial 
worker,  or  the  white-collar  worker  but  it 
also  appears  to  be  meaningful  In  terms  of 
the  low-Income  workers,  even  the  welfare 
family.  For  recent  studies  of  low-income 
families  in  New  Jersey  suggest  that  they,  too. 
will  choose  to  work  harder  when  extra  in- 
come is  provided.  This  study  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  tests  one  of  the 
basic  concepts  In  President  Nixon's  welfare 
reform  program.  That  concept  is  that  direct 
federal  assistance  should  be  provided,  up  to 
a  point,  to  supplement  the  Income  of  the 
working  poor. 

Sotne  people  feared,  reasonably  enough, 
that  If  poor  workers  received  income  supple- 


HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or   ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editor  of  the  Coles  County  Times- 
Courier  in  Charleston,  ni.,  last  week 
commented  editorially  on  the  tragedy  at 
Kent  State  University.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  views  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

The  editor,  Buryl  F.  Engleman,  made 
this  observation : 

We  do  not  mean  to  sit  In  Judgment  of 
the  admlnlstratl'-n  of  Kent  State  University. 
But  the  failure  of  many  institutions  to  act 
vrith  firmness  has  made  It  easier  for  the 
revolutionaries  to  expand  their  efforts. 

Elsewhere  In  the  editorial  Mr.  Engle- 
man notes  that  the  tragedy  affected  him 
prx>bably  more  than  anyone  else  in  his 
community  because  three  generations  of 
his  family  "have  been  connected  with 
Kent  State." 

Mr.  Engleman  was  being  modest  about 
his  family's  "connection"  with  Kent 
State.  The  fact  Is  that  his  late  father, 
Dr.  J.  O.  Engleman  was  president  for  10 
years  from  1928  to  1938  and  Engleman 
Hall  on  the  university's  campus  In 
northeastern  Ohio  Is  named  for  him. 
Buryl  himself  taught  for  several  years 
at  Kent  State  and  his  wife  Thelma  Is 
a  graduate  of  that  university.  His  son 
Jim  also  has  been  a  member  of  the  Kent 
State  faculty.  The  editorial  follows: 

MXTSDCGS    or    AN    EoiToa 
(By  Buryl  Engleman) 

Perhaps  no  campus  violence  In  the  United 
States  has  had  a  more  shocking  and  sadden- 
ing effect  on  the  nation  than  Monday's  In- 
cident at  Kent  State  University  In  north- 
eastern Ohio  In  which  four  students — two 
of  them  coeds — were  killed  in  gunfire  from 
National  Guardsmen. 

Half  a  score  additional  students  were  seri- 
ously wounded  and  others  were  Injured  in 
the  general  melee.  The  eye-witness  account 
of  the  disturbance  in  yesterday's  newspaper 
was  both  sickening  and  frightening. 

The  Incident  no  doubt  affected  the  writer 
more  deeply  than  anyone  else  In  the  com- 
munity, although  several  Kent  State  alumni 
and  former  faculty  members  have  served  or 
are  serving  on  the  Eastern  Illinois  University 
faculty.  However,  three  generations  of  our 
family  have  been  connected  with  Kent  State. 

Educators,  politicians,  and  others  are  seek- 
ing to  fix  the  blame  for  the  tragedy,  as  If 
some  one  individual  were  to  blame.  This,  of 
course.  Is  absurd. 

President  Nixon  said  that  the  tragedy 
"sboiUd  convince  educators  and  students 
that  when  dissent  turns  to  violence.  It  In- 
vites tragedy." 
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There  is  no  comfort  Ln  the  President's  re- 
marks, but  it  tends  to  broaden  the  basis  for 
blame.  Certainly  university  administrators 
who  have  shown  more  inclination  to  yield 
to  demands  of  lawless  revolutionaries  rather 
than  place  the  highest  priorities  on  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents who  came  to  college  to  learn,  has  made 
It  easier  for  lawless  militants  to  stir  up 
campus  after  campus. 

We  do  not  mean  to  sit  In  Judgment  of  the 
administration  of  Kent  State  University.  But 
the  failure  of  many  institutions  to  act  with 
firmness  has  made  it  easier  for  the  revolu- 
tionaries to  expand  their  efforts. 

The  National  Guardsmen  cannot  be 
blameless,  for  they  fired  without  an  order 
to  do  so,  according  to  their  commander,  who 
added — perhaps  in  mitigation — that  they 
felt  their  lives  were  endangered. 

The  rioters  assembled  contrary  to  rules 
and  refused  to  disband  when  ordered  to  do 
so.  The  National  Guard  had  been  summoned 
by  business  men  to  restore  peace  after  rioters 
had  damaged  the  downtown  district. 

It  hasn't  been  made  clear  whether  the 
victims  of  the  shooting  were  bystanders  or 
part  of  the  mob.  When  armed  troops  are  re- 
quired there's  no  such  thing  as  a  safe  spot 
In  the  area  for  onlookers. 

There  are  a  great  many  obvious  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  incident — lessons  for 
the  revolutionists,  rioters,  imlversity  admin- 
istrators, guardsmen  and  onlookers. 

"When  dissent  turns  to  violence,  It  Invites 
tragedy." 


SOME  STUDENTS  ARE  DOING  CON- 
STRUCTIVE THINGS  IN  THEIR 
COMMUNITIES 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  there  are  stu- 
dents in  America  who  are  doing  con- 
structive things  in  their  local  communi- 
ties rather  than  being  out  In  the  streets 
trying  to  tear  our  country  down. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  following  let- 
ter I  recently  received  from  members 
of  the  Simray  High  School  Health  Coun- 
cil of  Sunray,  Tex.,  which  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  congressional  district  I  represent : 

SuNSAT  Independent  School  Disnacr, 

Sunray,  Tex.,  May  S,  1970. 
Hon.  Bob  Pkice. 
U.S.  House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Price  :  "Hie  students  In  our  school 
are  In  the  process  of  organlElng  the  Sunray 
High  School  Health  Council.  Our  purposes 
are  to  educate  ourselves,  the  students  in  our 
grade  schools,  and  the  adults  of  our  commu- 
nity In  areas  of  smcdLlng.  drug  abuse,  alco- 
holism, pollution,  cancer,  heart  disease,  tu- 
berculosis and  emphysema. 

We  have  borrowed  "Smoking  Sam"  from 
the  top  of  Texas  Tuberculosis  and  Respira- 
tory Disease  Association  and  are  now  demon- 
strating to  our  students  the  amount  of 
smoke.  Ur  and  nicotine  that  "Smoking  Sam" 
has  in  his  clear  glass  lungs  as  the  result 
of  his  sm<*lng.  "Smoking  Sam",  a  manne- 
quin, actually  smokes  filter-tipped  cigarettes. 

We  are  planning  to  sponsor  a  "No  Smoke 
Day"  In  Sunray.  We  plan  to  ask  all  smokers 
In  Sunray  to  give  up  cigarettes  on  that  day. 
We  will  ask  that  these  smokers  donate  the 
money  they  save  to  our  organisation.  A  part 
of  the  money  will  be  used  to  take  care  of 
our  local  expenses.  The  rest  will  be  donated 
to  a  health  organization,  possibly  tlie  Top 
of  Texas  Tuberculosts  and  Beq>lratory  Dis- 
ease Association. 
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We   are   hopeful   that   our 
■chool  health  councils  will 
spread  to  other  achoola.  W(» 
Invitations  to  visit 
give  our  "Smoking  Sam" 
plan  to  offer  our  assistance 
dents  of  other  schools 
school  health  councils 

We  tell  you  these  things  s< 
the  request  we  are  making 
fovinded  one  that  may  be 
good  on  the  scene  in  Amerlc 

Our  request  la  for  free 
Ing  the  areas  of  health 
must  build  a  library  for  ou 
formation  Is  accurate  and 
Ueve  you  will  be  willing  a 
us  In  thla. 

Very  trtily  yours. 
StTNBAT  High  School 
CouNcn., 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  May  li 
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Mr.   JACOBS.   Mr. 

the  following  remarks 
ator  BiKCH  Bayh  of 
Anti-Defamation  Lea^e 
City  on  May  11,  1970: 

Spsbcr  bt  Sknatob  BdtcH  Bath 

These  are  trying  times  In  which  we  live. 
The  Institutions  of  Americal  are  under  ex- 
traordinary attack.  I  need  ha^ly  remind  this 
audience  of  the  decade  of  violence  behind 
us — from  Selma  to  Detroit,  ^m  Berkeley  to 
Columbl* — and  of  the  terrllile  cycle  of  vio- 
lence breeding  repression  4nd  repressions 
breeding  violence.  1 

Surely.  America  cannot  tolerate  the  con- 
stant threat  of  violent  revoli^tlon.  But  every 
Intelligent  American  must  realize  by  now 
that  we  cannot,  merely  by  Iniprlsonlng  a  few 
extremists  tn  our  society,  respond  to  the 
voices  c*  q\iestlon  and  cfltldsm — honest 
questions,  legitimate  crltlolsmfi — which  a 
great  many  Ank«rlcans  have  raised. 

It  has  often  been  said  ttat  this  admin- 
istration is  In  tune  with  th4  pollclee  of  our 
time,  that  America  is  exhajsted  from  the 
efforts  we  have  made  In  the  cause  of  social 
progress  over  the  past  decide.  Go  slow  Is 
the  word  In  the  legislative!  area  of  people 
programs.  But  history  tells  {us  that  leaders 
who  abdicate  their  responsibility  to  lead, 
who  refuse  to  face  problems  when  they  should 
be  faced,  eventually  reap  a  l»itter  harvest  of 
contempt  for  their  lack  ofj  forthrlghtnese. 
Frightened  by  Innovation  at>d  dismayed  by 
dissent,  the  present  administration  strives 
for  mediocrity.  Unable  to  break  free  of  con- 
formity and  conventionality  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  nation's  problems,  it  becomes 
ever  more  obsessed  with  security.  That  this 
administration  might  fear  rfvolutlon  Is  un- 
derstandable, ^or  ••  Presldeitt  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy once  said: 

"Those  who  make  peacefij  revolution  Im- 
possible wUl  make  violent  revolution  In- 
evitable." I 

When  y«ar  after  year  this  fiatlon  seem*  In- 
capable of  arr«Btlng  the  deterioration  of  Its 
cities;  ineapabla  of  eleaninf  up  Ita  street*; 
incapable  of  »«»"-< "g  a  war  that  ha*  co«t  us 
40,000  men;  twoapaMe  of  stopping  the  growth 
of  crime  and  the  fear  all  of  this  breeds,  it 
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la  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  good 
many  citizens  will  explode  in  violent  rage 
as  a  result  of  i>erslstent  and  apparently  hope- 
less frustration. 

Undeniably  the  violent  war  on  society  is 
being  eacaUted  by  those  who  insist  the  only 
way  to  reform  the  system  is  to  destroy  it  and 
start  afresh.  Those  who  engage  in  such  vio- 
lence must  be  dealt  with  firmly.  But  the 
most  serious  danger  to  America  today  comes 
not  from  the  activities  of  young  militants, 
but  from  the  magnitude  of  the  backlash  that 
may  result  from  the  increasing  polarization 
of  our  society. 

The  first  symptom  of  Insecurity  Is  iinreal- 
Istlc  fear  of  unorthodoxy.  It  attaches  itself 
to  administrations  that  lack  any  clear  sense 
of  pxirpoee  and  direction  and  It  spreads  like 
a  malignant  growth  in  the  body  politic.  Be- 
cause of  fear  there  Is  public  acceptance  of 
seemingly  small  sacrifices  and  insignificant 
relaxations  of  time  honored  rules  of  law  and 
Justice.  Zealous  men  in  well  Intentloned  law 
enforcement  shortcuts  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  liberty. 

History  has  shown  that  oppresson  very  fre- 
quently has  Innocent  origins.  For  as  the  great 
Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  once  observed,  "The 
greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  insldloxis 
encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well  meaning 
but  without  xmderstandlng." 

Certainly  President  Nixon,  Vice  President 
Agnew,  Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  other 
leading  members  of  the  administration  are 
well  meaning  men.  But  they  are  also  zealous 
men  and  the  zeal  of  this  administration  ex- 
ceeds both  its  wisdom  and  Its  imderstandlng. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  need  to  put  the  full 
force  of  the  law  against  terror  and  violence. 
But  more  vigorous  law  enforcement  is  at 
best  a  partial  pallatlve,  not  a  pernoanent  cure 
for  the  problems  of  crime  and  violence.  The 
cure  is  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  frustration 
before  It  bviilds  to  explosive  proportions.  Un- 
.  forttmately  the  remedies  of  this  administra- 
tion are  essentlaUy  designed  to  suppress,  not 
to  relieve. 

The  New  Tork  Times  recently  quoted  one 
of  President  ITlxon's  domestic  advisers  as 
saying,  "We  are  facing  the  most  severe  In- 
ternal security  threat  this  country  has  seen 
since  the  depression.  It  wouldn't  make  a  bit 
of  difference  If  the  war  and  racism  ended 
overnight.  Were  dealing  with  the  criminal 
mind,  with  people  who  have  snapped  for 
some  reason."  Such  a  statement  indicates 
both  lack  of  wisdom  and  lack  of  imder- 
standlng. 

A  recent  Harris  poll  conducted  for  CBS 
disclosed  the  disturbing  fact  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  those  Americans  Interviewed 
indicated  a  willingness  to  dlsjiense  with  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  So  we  cannot  count  on  a 
frightened  populace  to  restrain  those  well 
meaning,  zealous  men  In  high  places  who 
might  be  tempted  to  engage  In  Insidious  en- 
croachment on  our  constitutional  rights 
through  lack  of  imderstandlng. 

But  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  disturbed  by 
what  we  perceive  to  be  an  unhealthy  trend 
toward  suppression.  My  colleague  Senator 
Ervln  of  North  Carolina  is  a  man  with  a  very 
hearty  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  After  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  Administrations  400  page  DC.  Crime 
Bill,  Sam  Ervln  labeled  It  "the  most  repres- 
sive, near-sighted,  intolerant,  unfair  and 
vindictive  legislation  that  the  Senate  has 
ever  been  presented." 

Why  was  Senator  Ervln.  certainly  no  knee 
Jerk  liberal,  so  disturbed?  Because  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  provides  for  preventive 
detention,  no  knock  searches,  extensive  wire- 
tapping, lowered  age  limits  for  Juvenile  court 
and  changes  In  the  burden  of  proof  in  Juve- 
nile cases.  The  bill  even  Includes  a  provision 
requiring  every  citizen  who  sues  a  policeman 
for  false  arrest  to  pay  the  policeman's  law- 
yer—even If  the  policeman  acted  illegally  and 
the  citizen  wins  his  ease. 

In  Its  zeal   without  wisdom   i^yproach  to 
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combating  crime,  the  administration  has 
recently  given  serious  consideration  to  a 
proposal  that  the  state  begin  massive  psy- 
chological tests  of  all  six  year  olds  to  un- 
cover "delinquent  character  structure."  This 
1984  scheme,  reminiscent  of  some  OrwelUam 
nightmare,  called  for  those  children  In  whom 
the  government  detected  "violent  and  homi- 
cidal tendencies"  to  get  treatment  and 
guidance  and  finally,  if  they  failed  to  re- 
spond, a  place  In  a  government  camp.  The 
Dep.irtment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare eventually  rejected  the  proposal  be- 
cause It  could  all  too  clearly  result  In  pre- 
ordained doom  for  a  child  because  of  what 
he  saw  In  an  Ink  blot.  But  the  frightening 
thing  Is  that  the  President  took  the  proposal 
seriously  enough  to  ask  HEW  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Finch  to  study  It  and  report  on  the  "ad- 
visability of  setting  up  pilot  projects  em- 
bodying some  of  these  approaches." 

One  provision  In  the  Organized  Crime  Bill 
authorizes  federal  grand  Juries  to  Issue  re- 
ports on  "noncriminal  misconduct"  by  pub- 
lic officeholders,  on  organized  crime  and  on 
proposed  changes  In  laws  or  governmental 
policies  and  to  report  publicly.  By  allowing 
grand  Juries  to  make  public  evidence  that 
falls  short  of  what  Is  required  for  a  crimi- 
nal charge  the  proposal  allows  men  to  be 
tried  In  secret  and  presents  opportunities 
for  prosecutors  to  use  grand  Juries  for  politi- 
cal harassment. 

Since  the  function  of  law  is  to  assure  lib- 
erty it  Is  imperative  that  each  of  us  scru- 
tinize carefully  each  official  request  for  more 
authority  undertaken  In  the  name  of  secu- 
rity. Arrests  for  Investigation  have  been  held 
unconstitutional,  but  the  Attorney  General 
has  recently  proposed  something  that  looks 
ominously  similar  In  purpose. 

He  has  asked  that  the  police,  on  obtaining 
a  court  order,  be  empowered  to  require  any- 
one they  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect 
of  a  crime  "to  submit  to  nontestlmonlal 
Identification  procedures."  These  procedures 
would  include  fingerprints,  palmprints,  foot- 
prints, measurements,  blood  specimens, 
urine  samples,  hair  samples,  handvrrltlng  ex- 
amples, voice  samples,  photographs  and  line- 
ups. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  says  a  person  can 
be  arrested  only  if  there  is  probable  cause  to 
believe  him  guilty  of  a  crime.  And  currently, 
only  after  a  person  has  been  arrested  can  be 
subjected  to  Identification  procedures  such 
as  those  described.  Our  society  has  an  obli- 
gation not  only  to  protect  Itself,  but  to  pro- 
tect a  heritage  of  Individual  freedom.  The 
vagueness  of  the  term  "reasonable  grounds" 
which  Is  substituted  for  "probable  cause' 
and  the  broad  range  of  the  proposed  exami- 
nations make  the  possibility  of  federal  in- 
vestigators using  the  law  for  fishing  expedi- 
tions aimed  at  citizens  they  consider  unde- 
sirable all  to  likely. 

There  was  a  time  In  America  when  if  you 
paid  the  postage  to  send  a  first  class  letter 
you  could  be  relatively  sure  no  one  would 
read  It  until  It  reached  the  person  you  sent 
It  to.  And  there  was  a  time  in  America  when 
It  was  accepted  that  a  gentleman  was  some- 
one you  could  count  on  not  to  read  someone 
else's  mall.  Of  course,  In  those  days  you  could 
also  talk  on  the  telephone  with  considerable 
confidence  that  no  one  was  listening  to  what 
you  said.  And  you  could  conduct  confidential 
conversations  in  the  privacy  of  your  office  or 
home  without  fear  that  a  policemen  had 
planted  a  bug  there  to  record  the  conversa- 
tion. 

But  times  change  and  recently  the  Post- 
master General  Issued  a  new  regulation  au- 
thorizing the  opening  of  mall  without  the 
addressee's  pennlsslon. 

Army  Captain  Christopher  H.  Pyle,  who 
served  for  two  years  with  the  Army  Intelli- 
gence Command  has  disclosed  that  almost 
1,000  plainclothes  Army  Investigators  bavs 
teen  keeping  tabs  on  civilian  political  activi- 
ties throughout  the  country.  The  surveillance 


program  Includes  the  collection  and  analysU 
of  data  on  almost  all  forms  of  political  pro- 
test activity  and  their  leaders.  According  to 
Captain  Pyle.  Army  intelligence  agents  at- 
tend political  rallies,  protest  marches  and 
other  gatherings  disguised  as  newsmen  and 
students.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  a  micro- 
film file  on  civilian  dissenters  malnUlned  by 
the  counter-intelligence  division  of  the  office 
of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  for  InteUlgence 
has  been  confirmed  by  Thaddeus  Beale.  Un- 
dersecretary of  the  Army. 

The  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  maintains  a 
blacklist  containing  the  names  of  at  least  1.6 
million  Amercans  who  might,  at  some  time, 
have  been  involved  in  what  federal  investi- 
gators term  "subversive  activity."  No  fixed 
standards  are  used  In  compiling  the  list.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  either  arrested,  charged 
or  convicted  of  subverting  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  be  Included  on  the  list.  And  inclu- 
sion on  the  list  effectively  disqualifies  you  for 
federal  employment.  Much  of  the  Information 
gathered  by  investigative  agencies  and 
stashed  away  in  goveriunent  files  is  eval- 
uated, uncorroberated,  untrue  and  unim- 
portant. The  potential  for  misuse  of  this  In- 
formation Is  Immense  and  frightening. 

And  Americans  will  not  sleep  any  easier  for 
the  knowledge  that  a  White  House  political 
operative,  Clark  Mollenhoff,  has  indiscrim- 
inate access  to  confidential  income  tax  re- 
turns despite  federal  law  and  regiUaUons 
designed  to  protect  the  Individual  taxpayer's 
right  to  privacy. 

History  has  taught  us  that  whenever  any 
nation  allows  the  freedom  of  lU  press  to  be 
circumscribed  by  government,  the  liberty  of 
Its  people  has  suffered. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said,  "Were  It 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
a  government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  government,  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

But  this  administration  has  a  deep  seated 
mistrust  of  the  press  and  has  worked  assid- 
uously to  undermine  public  confidence  In  a 
free  press  while  at  the  same  time  launching 
a  concentrated  effort  to  intimidate  the  news 
media.  The  Vice  President  In  particular  has 
specialized  In  attacks  on  the  press. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Senate's  rejection  of 
Judge  O.  Harrold  Carswell's  nomination  to 
the  Supreme  Court  the  Vice  President 
ascribed  that  rejection  to  the  fact  that  the 
"liberal  media"  had  "snowed"  a  lot  of  un- 
suspecting Senators. 

The  International  Press  Institute,  repre- 
senting some  1,600  publishers  and  editors  In 
non-communist  countries,  has  had  consider- 
able experience  with  the  fragile  nature  of  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  speech.  Last  January, 
in  its  annual  review  of  press  freedom  around 
the  world,  the  Institute  said  Vice  President 
Agnew  presented  "the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  freedom  of  information  in  the  Western 
World." 

The  intimidation  inherent  In  the  Vice 
President's  attack  on  the  news  media  Is  rein- 
forced by  the  actions  of  other  members  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Members  of  the  White 
House  staff,  Ronald  Zlegler  and  Herbert  G. 
Klein  have  routinely  called  television  stations 
in  advance  of  presidential  speeches  to  ask 
about  plans  to  comment  on  the  speech  and 
Inquire  about  what  any  planned  editorial 
commentary  is  likely  to  be. 

When  Eric  Sevareld  gave  an  Interview  to 
a  station  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  following  the 
Agnew  speech  attacking  the  networks  some 
months  ago,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Leonard  Weinless, 
called  the  station  personally  to  ask  for  an 
audio  tape  of  the  Interview.  Just  three  days 
after  he  took  office  last  October,  Dean  Burch, 
Chairman  of  the  FCC,  telephoned  TV  network 
executives  personally  to  ask  for  transcripts 
of  their  commentaries  on  President  Nixon's 
November  3  Vietnam  speech. 

In  1969  and  1970,  the  Justice  Department 
has  served  subpoenas  demanding  records 
from  reporters  of  the  New  York  Timea.  Life. 
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Newsweek,  CBS  and  Fortune  Magazine  con- 
cerning the  sources  of  their  information. 

In  view  of  aU  this.  It  U  easy  to  understand 
why  newsmen  everywhere  might  feel  Intimi- 
dated—despite  denials  by  the  administration 
that  any  intimidation  was  intended. 

There  has  been  an  insidious  effort  made 
to  equate  dissent  or  disagreement  with 
criminal  attitudes  or  lack  of  patriotism. 

Lacking  understanding,  well  Intentloned 
men  zealously  pursue  a  course  that  endangers 
both  our  nations  stablUty  and  the  liberty  of 
our  people.  President  Nixon  took  otBce  prom- 
ising to  bring  us  together.  But  the  specialty 
of  this  administration  seems  to  be  polariza- 
tion of  the  American  people  by  playing  on 
their  frustrations,  prejudices  and  fears.  We 
were  promised  lowered  voices,  but  we  receive 
the  shrUl,  divisive  rhetoric  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. We  were  promised  an  end  to  an  odeous 
war,  but  we  receive  an  expansion  of  the 
confilct.  We  were  promised  an  end  to  do- 
mestic turmoil,  but  we  receive  an  escaUtlon 
of  violence  that  leaves  a  University  campus 
littered  with  the  bleeding  bodies  of  dead 
and  dying  students.  And  when  we  protest 
aU  of  thU  well  meaning  men,  lacking  wisdom, 
move  to  stifle  dissent. 

To  be  stire  it  la  not  always  popular  or 
good  politics  to  speak  out,  to  object.  AU  of 
us  might  do  well  In  these  troubled  times  to 
remember  the  comment  of  Pastor  NlemoUer 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  In  Nazi  Germany. 
".  .  .  They  came  after  the  Jews.  And  I  was 
not  a  Jew.  So  I  did  not  object. 

"Then  they  came  after  the  Catholics.  And 
I  was  not  a  CathoUc.  So  I  did  not  object. 
"Then  they  came  after  the  trade  unionists. 
I  was  not  a  trade  tuilonlst.  So  I  did  not  ob- 
ject. 

"Then  they  came  after  me.  And  there  was 
no  one  left  to  object." 

Let  the  record  show  that  I  object.  I  object 
to  the  demagogic  divisive,  and  dangerous 
course  we  are  pursuing  and  I  hope  that  you 
do. 

I  object  to  the  effort  to  pit  one  American 
against  another,  black  against  white,  young 
against  old,  poor  against  affluent.  North 
against  South.  I  object  to  efforts  to  mute 
those  who  disagree.  I  object  to  anything  less 
than  an  all  out  effort  to  finish  the  unfinished 
business  of  America — the  business  of  making 
this  country  truly  beautiful  again,  truly  a 
land  of  equal  opportunity  for  each  and  every 
mother's  son  and  daughter  the  business  of 
restoring  love,  not  hate,  compassion,  not  self- 
ishness— the  business  of  finding  meaningful 
peace  in  our  neighborhoods,  our  nation  and 
our  world. 


PRESIDENTIAL  WAR:  THE  CENTRAL 
ISSUE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  minnksota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Washington  Post  there  appeared  a  col- 
umn by  Merlo  J.  Pusey  concerning  the 
growing  constitutional  threat  posed  by 
the  expanding  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

Because  his  views  are  well  stated,  I 
am  now  inserting  them  in  the  Record  so 
as  to  share  these  Important  considera- 
tions with  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows : 


PRCsmENnAL  Wa«:   The   Ckntkal   Issxn 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

It  would  be  a  pity  If  the  serious  constitu- 
tional issue  underlying  the  current  protests 
against  the  war  should  be  lost  In  the  cyclone 
of  threats,  antl-Nlxonlsms  and  obscenities. 
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However  clumsy  they  may  be  In  articulating 
It.  the  students  do  have  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint. They  face  the  posslbUlty  of  being 
drafted  against  their  wUl  for  service  in  a 
presidential  war. 

All  the  talk  about  pigs,  revolution  and 
smashing  the  establishment  fails  to  alter  the 
fact  that.  In  one  basic  particular,  the  dis- 
senters are  the  real  traditionalists.  Madison 
and  Jefferson  would  have  understood  the 
anger  on  the  campuses  against  the  dispatch 
of  young  men  to  war  in  Southeast  Asia  at 
the  dictation  of  one  powerful  executive. 
Madison  and  his  coUeagues  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  a  flat  prohibition  against  such 
a  concentration  of  power.  Yet  it  now  seems 
to  be  accepted  as  standard  American  practice. 
President  Nixon  reiterated  his  claim  to 
the  war  power  the  other  night  in  his  news 
conference.  In  explaining  that  none  of  his 
advisers  was  responsible  for  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia,  he  said : 

"Decisions,  of  course,  are  not  made  by  vote 
in  the  NaUonal  Security  CouncU  or  in  the 
Cabinet.  They  are  made  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  of  those,  and  I  made  this  decision." 
The  question  of  going  to  Congress  for  the 
decUion  or  even  of  discussing  the  matter 
with  congressional  leaders  appears  not  to 
have  been  considered.  The  result  of  the  de- 
cision was  to  extend  the  war  to  another 
country.  By  any  interpretation  that  may  be 
placed  upon  it,  this  was  a  grave  Involvement 
for  the  nation.  Most  of  our  Presidents  would 
have  deemed  it  imperative  to  go  to  Congress 
for  authority  to  take  such  a  step. 

Now  the  administration  is  resUtlng  the 
attempt  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  cut  off  f imds  for  military  oper- 
ations in  Cambodia.  The  committee  has  care- 
f  uUy  taUored  Its  restriction  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  President's  avowed  Intention  of 
clearing  the  sanctuaries  and  then  withdraw- 
ing the  American  forces.  But  this  has  met 
with  opposition  from  the  State  Department 
on  the  broad  ground  that  actions  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief  should  not  be  subject 
to  statutory  restrictions. 

There  are  several  very  interesting  phrases 
In  this  letter  which  AsslsUnt  Secretary  Da- 
vid H  Abshlre  sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  contends  that  Congress 
should  not  limit  mUitary  spending  in  such 
a  way  as  to  "restrict  the  fundamental  pow- 
ers of  the  President  for  protection  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States."  The  im- 
plication seems  to  be  that  the  President  has 
authority  to  send  our  armed  forces  anywhere 
In  the  world,  for  purposes  which  he  thinks 
appropriate,  and  then  to  take  whatever  addi- 
tional action  he  may  think  necessary  to  pro- 
tect those  forces.  Under  thte  reasoning.  It 
seems,  no  one  can  do  anything  to  stop  a 
presidential  war. 

This  view  of  the  war  power  is  not,  of 
course,  unique  with  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. President  Truman  made  even  more 
expansive  cUims  to  unlimited  presidential 
power  and  L3.J.  was  not  far  behind.  Mr. 
Nixon's  Stote  Department  is  merely  mouth- 
ing what  has  become  accepted  doctrine  In 
the  executive  branch.  But  it  is  an  outra- 
geous doctrine  that  fUes  into  the  face  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  Is 
repugnant  to  the  basic  concepts  of  democ- 
racy. 

There  is  no  principle  about  which  the 
founding  fathers  were  more  adamant  than 
denial  of  the  war  power  to  a  single  execu- 
tive. After  extended  debate  they  gave  Con- 
gress the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  control  reprisals  and  to  declare  war,  which, 
of  course.  Includes  the  power  of  authorizing 
limited  war.  The  President  was  given  au- 
thority to  repel  sudden  attacks,  but  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  suggests 
that  this  can  be  legitimately  stretched  to 
cover  military  operations  in  support  of  other 
countries  In  remote  comers  of  the  world. 

In  a  literal  sense,  therefore,  it  Is  the  stu- 
dents— or  at  least  the  nonviolent  majority 
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among  them — who  are  assertlni 
constitutional  principles.  It  Is 
partment  which  is  aseertlng  a 
supportable  view  of  president  1; 
lmp>erlls  the  future  of  represen 
ment. 

Somehow  the  country  must 
the  principle  that  Its  young  me 
drafted  and  sent  Into  foreign  tblUtary  ven- 
tures without  specific  authority  voted  by 
Congress.  That  is  a  principle  worth  struggling 
for.  Congress  now  seems  to  be  groping  Its 
way  back  to  an  assertion  of  U.s  powers,  but 
its  actions  are  hesitant  and  confjused,  as  If  It 
were  afraid  to  assume  the  respansiblllty  for 
policy-making  In  such  vital  matters  of  life 
and  death. 

Of  course  Congress  is  at  a 
tage  when  it  tries  to  use  Its 
to  cut  olT  a  presidential  war  for 
recklessly  appropriated  funds  in  the  past. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  President  is  al- 
ways in  a  position  to  complain  Ithat  the  re- 
salt  will  be  to  endanger  our  |>oy8  at  the 
fighting  fronts.  Congress  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered no  sound  answer  to  that  warning. 

But  Congress  could  stop  presidential  wars 
before  they  begin  by  writing  Ipto  the  law 
Arm  prohibitions  against  the  building  of 
mllltaxy  bases  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
dispatch  of  American  troops  to  other  coun- 
tries without  specific  congressloaal  approval. 
If  Congress  is  not  willing  or  aDle  to  devise 
some  means  of  restoring  the  wttr  power  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  we  may 
have  to  modify  our  system  of  government  so 
that  the  President  would  become  answerable 
to  Congress  for  abuse*  of  power.  In  the  light 
of  our  Vietnam  experience,  it  aeems  highly 
improbable  that  the  coun&y  w^  long  coO' 
tlnue  to  tolerate  unlimited  p(f»er  in  one 
man  to  make  war. 


UNITED  AIRCRAFT  ANp  THE 

ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNXCnCTJT       | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESEl^ATIVBS 

ThuTttUu/.  May  14.  l]f70 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  SplMiker,  the 
concern  about  the  envlronmetit  and  our 
Nation's  continuing  efforts  tb  build  to- 
ward the  future  deserve  full  attention, 
for  it  is  only  through  the  efforts  of  all  of 
us  that  we  can  succeed.  I  wa«  therefore 
pleased  when  an  industry  in  my  dis- 
trict— the  United  Aircraft  Corp. — re- 
cently sent  to  me  a  statement  by  its  pres- 
ident, Arthur  E.  Smith,  to  make  me 
aware  of  activities  which  the  corporation 
has  engaged  in  with  respect  ito  the  en- 
vironment and  I  offer  it  for  ^e  Record 
so  that  all  Members  may  kndw  of  what 
one  corporation  has  done  in  {more  than 
25  years: 


UnITZD  AnCXATT  AMD  THZ  1 
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Environmental  pollution  ha^  become  a 
matter  of  overriding  public  coi^cem  in  re- 
cent months. 

Por  United  Aircraft  Corporation,  It  has 
been  an  are*  of  concern,  attention,  and  ac- 
tion for  more  than  25  years. 

Specific  measures  by  United  ;  Aircraft  to 
control  emissions  from  its  industrial  process- 
es began  In  the  mld-lS40B  with  ^he  Installa- 
tion of  special  equipment  to  reOiove  atmos- 
pheric contaminants  resulting  fipm  machin- 
ing operations. 

We  have  been  active  in  pollution  control 
ever  since  then.  It  was  20  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  built  facilities  to  treat  liquid 
industrial  wastes  In  an  effort  tp  safeguard 
waterways  from  pollution. 
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As  our  operations  have  grown  in  size  and 
complexity,  we  have  regularly  reviewed,  ex- 
tended, and  strengthened  these  programs. 
Today  we  believe  United  Aircraft's  anti-pol- 
lution activities  are  unmatched  in  scope  and 
sophistication  by  any  in  the  state  and  in  oiir 
Industry. 

We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  pol- 
lution control,  and  plans  are  already  being 
Implemented  which  call  for  our  expenditure 
of  several  million  dollars  more  on  measures 
to  further  refine  and  Improve  these  controls. 
Because  Connecticut  is  where  most  of  our 
operations  are  carried  out,  the  main  thrust 
of  our  anti-pollution  efforts  understandably 
has  been  in  this  state. 

Counter-pollution  work  Is  in  progress  at  all 
our  plant  sites.  In  time,  money,  and  man- 
power, our  heaviest  anti-pollution  invest- 
ments have  gone  into  our  plant  in  East 
Hartford  because  it  Is  our  largest,  with  more 
people,  more  processes,  and  more  machines 
than  all  our  other  Connecticut  facilities 
combined. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  smoke  emissions. 
There  are  two  main  sources  of  such  emissions 
at  United  Aircraft.  One  is  the  exhaust  from 
our  Jet  engines  while  they  are  on  test.  The 
other  Is  from  our  central  boiler  houses,  used 
primarily  for  heating  our  facilities. 

We  constantly  monitor  and  control  smoke 
emissions  from  our  boilers  to  make  sure  that, 
barring  temporary  equipment  failure,  they 
fall  well  below  limits  fixed  by  state  regula- 
tions. At  our  largest  boiler  house,  in  East 
Hartford,  we  have  put  In  such  smoke  control 
measures  as  photoelectric  sensing,  automatic 
alarms  and  recorders,  closed-circuit  televi- 
sion, particle  collectors,  and  the  use.  in  part, 
of  natural  gas  aa  fuel  during  much  of  the 
year. 

Automatic  devices  measure  the  density  of 
smoke  going  up  the  stacks  and  sound  an 
alarm  to  alert  operators  when  the  density  is 
rising  so  that  necessary  adjustments  can  be 
made  while  the  emissions  are  still  within 
permissible  limits.  The  time,  dxiration,  and 
density  of  the  smoke  are  recorded  automati- 
cally, providing  a  permanent  record  for  use 
in  making  any  Improvements  that  may  be 
shown  to  be  necessary. 

These  are  not  new  measures  by  any  means. 
Smoke  density  Indicators  and  recorders  have 
been  on  our  boilers  since  1943. 

When  we  undertook  a  major  expansion  and 
modernization  of  the  powerhouse  in  1965,  at 
a  cost  of  $4.7  mUlion,  pollution  control  was 
a  key  consideration  in  the  planning  and  de- 
sign. The  two  large  boilers  we  bought  then 
were  ordered  with  mechanical  collectors  tbat 
remove  tiny  particles  from  the  exhaust  before 
it  goes  Into  the  air  outside.  A  centrifugal 
eiTect  is  Imparted  to  the  ezhaiist,  forcing 
solid  particles  out  of  the  gas  stream  for  col- 
lection before  the  exhaust  Is  released  into 
the  air. 

These  two  big  boilers  also  were  equipped 
at  that  time  to  bum  natural  gas  in  addition 
to  fuel  oil.  More  and  more,  we  are  using  nat- 
ural gas  because  of  the  clean  exhaust  that  it 
yields.  Our  plans  call  for  equipping  our  older 
boilers,  to,  with  natural  gas  capability.  When 
this  is  done  we  plan  to  use  fuel  oil  only 
during  those  periods  when  the  supply  of 
natural  gas  is  Insufllclent  to  meet  our  needs. 

In  1965  we  initiated  an  engineering  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  smoke  sent  out  in  the 
exhaust  from  the  engines  we  manufacture. 
The  project  was  highly  successful.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  redesign  of  the  combustion 
chamber  for  our  most  widely  used  commer- 
cial engine,  the  JT80  turbofan,  so  that  now 
those  being  delivered  exhaust  hardly  any 
smoke.  Engines  with  the  new  c<Hnbustion 
chamber  entered  production  in  early  1970. 
and  the  airlines  are  beginning  to  retrofit 
their  Jet  fleets  with  the  Improved  combustor 
in  a  program  to  reduce  smoke  around  air- 
ports. 

United  Aircraft  spent  more  than  $8  mil- 
lion on  the  research  and  development  that 
went   into   the   reduced-smoke   combustion 
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chambers.  Prom  what  they  learned  In  thla 
work,  our  engineers  were  able  to  incorporate 
smoke-reducing  advances  in  the  design  of 
our  newest  commercial  engine,  the  JT9D 
turbofan,  which  powers  the  big  Boeing  747 
superjet.  As  a  result,  the  747s  now  flying  are 
virtually  free  of  engine  smoke. 

Our  success  in  reducing  the  exhaust 
smoke  from  airborne  engines  is  paying  off 
on  the  ground,  too.  The  engine  that  gives 
off  less  smoke  in  flight  also  emits  lees  smoke 
while  undergoing  ground  tests.  Through  this 
single  step,  the  company  has  reduced  emis- 
sions from  engines  being  tested  at  the  East 
Hartford  plant  by  about  75  per  cent. 

The  most  conspicuous  emissions  from  our 
plant  are  the  large  white  billows  that  rise 
from  the  test  cells.  These  plumes  are  actu- 
ally only  steam,  not  smoke  at  all.  They  re- 
sult from  the  testing  of  certain  military 
engines  equipped  with  afterburners.  When 
these  engines  are  tested,  the  temperature 
within  the  test  bouse  stack  reaches  a  level 
that  would  cause  the  concrete  house  to 
break  up  if  It  were  not  cooled.  For  the  brief 
period  that  the  afterburner  is  operating, 
water  Is  injected  into  the  exhaust  for  cool- 
ing. The  water  quickly  turns  into  steam  and 
creates  the  mushrooming  white  billows  so 
conspicuous  to  observers.  This  steam  is 
harmless  and,  despite  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, does  not  hide  smoke,  since  afterburn- 
ing engines  are  not  smoke  producers. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed  out  here 
that  an  aircraft  gas  turbine  engine  produces 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  pollution  pro- 
duced by  an  automobile  engine  per  pound 
of  fuel.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  air- 
craft engine  represents  a  much  cleaner  and 
more  efficient  combustion  process.  That  is 
why  many  persons  concerned  with  pollution 
from  motor  vehicles  are  showing  such  Inter- 
est in  the  turbine  as  an  eventual  replace- 
ment for  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

The  manufacturing  processes  that  are 
conducted  with  our  plants  are  classifled  as 
light  Industry,  with  machinery  driven  by 
individual  electric  motors  that  do  not 
contaminate  the  environment  in  which  they 
operate.  Where  certain  processes  create  dust 
and  oil  mists,  control  devices  have  been  in- 
stalled to  remove  contaminants.  We  began 
installing  these  devices  more  than  25  years 
ago.  The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  division 
alone  has  more  than  800  air  pollution  con- 
trol units  in  operation  in  its  factory  areas, 
representing  a  total  value  of  about  $6 
million. 

Mechanical  scrubbers  have  been  Installed, 
and  more  are  on  order,  to  cleanse  gaseous 
discharges  before  they  are  released  into  the 
air.  The  plant  engineering  staffs  constantly 
monitor  the  sources  and  points  of  Industrial 
emissions.  This  enables  them  to  spot  and 
correct  potentially  troublesome  areas 
quickly. 

Even  as  United  Aircraft  contributes  to 
the  cleanup  of  Connecticut's  air,  the  corpo- 
,ratlon  is  simultaneously  embarked  on  a 
large-scale  project  in  water  pollution  control 
to  augment  the  extensive  measures  we  have 
had  in  force  few  years.  This  program  Involves 
substantial  improvements  and  advances  In 
the  Industrial  waste  treatment  systems  at 
our  plants  in  East  Hartford.  North  Haven, 
Southlngton.  and  Middletown. 

I  think  the  corporation  can  take  a  modest 
pride  in  what  it  has  done  for  years  as  a  mat- 
ter of  normal  practice  on  this  subject  of 
waste  treatment.  We  have  long  had  special 
plants  and  programs  for  treating  and  dispos- 
ing of  liquid  industrial  wastes,  and  these 
have  had  the  approval  of  state  and  local  au- 
thorities. We  built  these  plants  in  1950.  They 
are  valued  at  about  (3  million. 

In  1963  a  Congressional  committee  tour- 
ing New  England  on  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol problem  visited  our  facilities  and  rated 
them  among  the  most  advanced  in  the  re- 
gion at  that  time. 

With  passage  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  by 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  In  1967, 
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new  standards  were  established  for  use  of 
the  state's  water  resourcea.  To  meet  these 
standards,  we  are  now  planning  to  spend 
another  96  million  on  a  modernization  pro- 
gram that  will  incorporate  the  latest  pollu- 
tion control  techniques.  This  new  construc- 
tion is  directed  toward  updating  otir  pre- 
treatment  and  treatment  systems  so  tbat  they 
conform  In  aU  respects  to  the  higher  state 
standards.  In  developing  plans  for  these 
projects,  we  have  worked  in  cooperation  with 
the  state's  Water  Resources  Commission, 
which  has  given  its  approval  to  our  program. 
The  new  facilities  are  schedtiled  to  go  Into 
(^>eratlon  beginning  In  1971,  providing  even 
greater  filtration,  screening,  and  contam- 
IniLnt  removal  than  at  present.  They  wlU 
cost  about  a  million  and  a  half  doUars  a  year 
to  operate.  In  addition  to  the  capital  ex- 
penditure. 

In  aU  that  we  are  doing  and  planning,  we 
do  not  '•■s^irn  to  have  solved  aU  the  problems. 
But  we  do  emphasize  that  antl- pollution  la 
a  continuing  and  coDC«ted  undertaking  at 
United  Aircraft,  as  It  has  been  for  many 
years.  We  have  an  effective  program  that  Is 
producing  good  results.  We  believe  we  have 
made  significant  progress  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  additional  progress  wlU  continue 
to  be  made. 

THE   PROPER  WAY 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  viaciNi* 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  EEPRKSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  a  father  and  son  from  my 
district.  These  letters  come  to  grips  with 
many  aspects  of  a  serious  issue  in  our 
Nation  today,  "nils  parent  demonstrated 
the  kind  of  patient  understanding,  yet 
firmness,  which  I  believe  his  son  sought. 
By  responding  promptly,  intelligently, 
and  seriously,  the  father  proved  that  he 
was  proud  of  and  appreciated  his  son's 
maturity  in  seeking  in  the  proper  manner 
answers  to  questions  which  d'sturlaed 
him. 

I  would  encourage  parents  and  others 
to  use  their  knowledge  and  wisdom  to 
bridge  the  generation  gap. 

The  letters  follow: 

Daaa  Mom  and  Dad:  As  you  Icnow,  this 
week  has  been  one  of  strife  for  our  country. 
Many  demonstrations  have  occurred  and  7 
student  lay  dead  at  Kent  State  In  Ohio,  4 
of  them  as  Innocent  bystanders.  Here  at  W 
and  M  we  have  Just  finished  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  these  seven  students.  I  am  not  a 
campus  radical  as  you  know  but  I  do  ask  you 
this  one  thing:  Please  notify  Dan  Daniel  and 
Sen.  Byrd  of  your  dismay  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  National  Guard  and  urge  them  to  take 
some  action  against  the  National  Guard  so 
V^tX  a  tragedy  like  this  may  never  happen 
again.  It  could  happen  here  at  W  and  M  and 
I  could  lay  dead  in  the  streets.  Instead  of 
seven  people  that  we  have  never  known. 

I  would  also  like  for  you  to  take  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  U.S.  invasion 
of  Cambodia.  Remember  when  Russia  In- 
vaded Czechoslovakia  and  how  everyone  here 
screamed  bloody  murder?  In  essence  I  think 
that  we  have  done  the  same  thing  even 
though  Pres.  Nixon  says  that  It  U  only  a 
short  war.  Dad,  as  you  know  this  country  does 
not  need  to  overextend  itself  again  as  it  has 
In  Vietnam.  At  the  present  time  the  stock 
market  U  falling  and  there  is  a  general  reces- 
sional period  In  our  economy.  We  can  not 
afford  another  1929  because  the  texulon 
among  the  people  Is  too  great  to  withstand 
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such.  I  really  think  tbat  If  we  had  a  depres- 
sion that  otir  form  of  government  could  not 
prevaU.  This  Is  not  good.  We  must  as  Amer- 
icans stand  up  and  fight  for  our  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  you  two  as  voter* 
to  carefully  consider  the  present  actions  of 
our  government  both  In  Cambodia  and  Kent 
State.  I  ask  you  this  out  of  honor  because  I 
am  myself  bafDed  at  the  present  situation 
and  I  think  that  with  your  guidance  that 
we  can  work  out  something  in  order  to  help 
our  nation  get  back  on  its  feet. 

May  God  always  be  with  us  as  we  pray  for 
Peace  in  the  world  today. 
Tour  son. 


DZA* 


-:  Received  your  very  fine  letter 


and  feel  proud  that  you  are  doing  some  adult 
thinking  about  the  conditions  and  chan;;es  In 
our  country.  The  incident  at  Kent  State  was 
a  very  serious  and  tragic  thing  and  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  happen,  but  who 
could  have  prevented  it?  Not  the  National 
Guard,  not  your  mother  or  I,  Nor  your  Presi- 
dent. Only  students,  faculty  and  coUege  offi- 
cials can  do  that.  What  would  you  have  done 
If  you  had  been  one  of  the  National  Guards- 
men surrounded  by  several  hundred  students 
throwing  rocks,  bricks  and  closing  In  on 
you?  Tou  speak  of  innocent  students,  what 
were  they  doing  in  the  front  line  of  the  mob? 
Are  you  sure  none  of  these  demonstrators 
haven  t  been  used  by  some  elements  who 
would  destroy  America? 

About  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  I  have  to 
ask  you  to  please  draw  your  own  concltislons 
but  only  after  you  have  given  It  more  thought. 
Neither  you  or  your  schoolmates  have  had 
to  fight  yet  and  I  hope  you  wont  ever  have 
too.  But  If  we  do  not  stop  the  commimtets 
World  march  in  places  like  Vietnam  well 
have  to  try  and  stop  It  here  in  this  country. 
Read  back  over  the  U.S.  History  and  see 
similar  actions  Spanish  American  War  over 
Cuba,  War  with  Mexico,  French  and  Indian 
War,  showdown  vrlth  Russia  over  missiles  in 
Cuba.  Berlin  airlift,  etc.  Our  America  can 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  isolation,  If  it  does 
It  will  be  stirrounded  by  a  sea  of  communism. 
Tou  compare  the  invasion  of  Camt>odla  with 
Czechoslovakia.  Would  you  permit  someone 
to  kill  your  friends  and  relatives  and  run 
Into  a  bouse  In  which  you  were  forbidden  to 
enter.  This  was  not  happening  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  still  iBnt  nor  will  It.  Oommn- 
nist  forms  of  government  q^uinot  tolerate 
close  inspection,  people  are  ,not  allowed  to 
think  for  themselves.  If  ytmr  university 
were  located  in  Czechoslovakia  would  you  be 
allowed  to  demonstrate? 

Your  concern  over  a  possible  depression  Is 
noteworthy.  I  agree  we  cannot  afford  another 
1929.  I  only  ask  you  to  dig  far  enough  back 
to  note  that  the  1929  depression  was  world- 
wide, not  Just  In  the  UJB.  It  may  be  that 
this  decline  Is  a  temporary  thing:  let's  hope 
so  anyway.  Our  government  can  prevail 
through  any  recession,  the  first  was  1789, 
some  In  the  early  1800^  and  how  about  the 
aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.  the  early  1900*8 
and  more  recent  about  1950.  Look  over  the 
economics  of  these  periods,  I  believe  your 
confidence  will  rise. 

Your  recognition  of  need  for  guidance  Is 
the  first  step  in  becoming  a  good  citizen  and 
a  leader  of  the  world  of  tomorrow.  This  Is 
port  of  growing  In  stature  and  maturity. 
Surely  you  must  question,  but  the  right  to 
question  also  carries  the  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  decisions  of  yotir  country  once  they 
are  made.  Isn't  this  the  democratic  way  of 
life?  This  Is  the  greatest  nation  on  earth 
and  It  can  overcame  any  crisis  It  faces  if  the 
people  of  the  country  will  support  their 
elected  officials.  Tou  can  make  your  voice 
heard  by  such  letters  as  you  have  written 
and  believe  me.  we  do  take  you  seri- 
ously. ...  I  am  sure  If  every  young  person 
at  Kent  State  had  taken  the  time  to  write 
his  parents  such  a  letter  no  one  would  hava 
been  klUed. 
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In  this  letter  I  have  not  given  you  the 
answers  to  all  the  things  that  are  baffling. 
I  don't  have  all  the  answers.  Only  by  dis- 
cussing these  questions  and  looking  for  an- 
swers together  can  we  achieve  what  you  and 
all  people  desire — peace.  We  mtist  stand  up 
and  fight  but  as  a  nation  and  not  a  divided 
people. 

Again  let  me  say  I  am  proud  of  yotir  letter. 
Liove  always. 


FSU  PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS 
RELEVENT  FOR  OUR  TIMES 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLoantA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVBS 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  FUQUA  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Stanley 
Marshall  has  been  inaugurated  as  the 
president  of  the  Florida  State  University 
in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

This  proud  institution  has  found  the 
right  man  at  the  right  time  for  the  right 
place  in  this  period  of  challenge  for  our 
colleges  and  universities.  In  his  inau- 
gural remarks.  Dr.  Marshall  pointed  out 
the  role  of  the  university  In  contem- 
porary society  in  its  relations  with  its 
students,  its  faculty,  and  the  world  at 
large. 

Stan  Marshall  is  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator and  brilliant  administrator.  Under 
his  direction,  I  believe  that  our  great 
Florida  State  University  will  continue  on 
its  path  to  greatness  among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  our  Nation. 

Because  I  feel  that  he  has  so  much  to 
say  to  the  Nation  at  large.  I  commend 
his  remarks  for  your  reading  and  con- 
templation : 

Tkb  PazsnJENTiAL  AoDRXSs  Bt  Da.  Stanlet 
Maksbaix 

My  subject  tills  morning  Is  taken  from  a 
verse  by  John  Masefield  and  first  spoken 
by  him  at  the  University  of  Sheffield.  England 
in  1946.  The  title  is  "There  are  Few  Earthly 
Things  More  ^ilendid  than  a  University." 
Mr.  Masefield  wrote:  "In  these  days  of  broken 
frontiers  and  collapsing  values,  when  the 
riarM  are  down  and  the  floods  are  making 
misery,  when  every  future  looks  somewhat 
grim,  and  every  foothold  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  quagmire,  wherever  a  university 
stands  it  stands  and  shines.  To  be  a  member 
of  one  of  these  great  societies  must  ever 
be  a  glad  distinction." 

I  believe  that  the  university  In  America, 
even  though  subjected  to  greater  stresses  and 
facing  greater  challenges  than  it  has  In  the 
past  hundred  years,  still  stands  and  shines 
and  I  count  it  a  glad  distinction  this  morn- 
ing to  be  the  President  of  the  Florida  State 
University. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal  my  disap- 
pointment at  President  Wexler's  absence 
here  today,  for  I  had  looked  forward  eagerly 
to  hearing  her  speak  on  the  futxire  of  the 
university  in  America.  She  is  a  creative 
thinker  and  a  brilliant  q;>eaker  who,  as  a 
college  president  and  longtime  coUege  ad- 
m'nlstrator,  has  had  experience  in  every  sig- 
nificant phase  of  higher  education  admin- 
istration. Her  sensitivity  to  people  and  issues 
and  hsr  quick  and  fertile  mind  have  enabled 
her  to  acqtilre  in  a  few  years  more  geniune 
wisdom  and  understanding  about  higher 
education  than  many  presidents  acquire  In 
a  lifetime.  It  Is  unfortunate  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  for  otir  guests  and  a  little  sad 
far  me  that  the  unfortunate  events  of  this 
past  week  at  Hunter  College  have  caused  her 
to  cancel  her  plans  to  be  here. 
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In  my  remarks  I  sbftU  exprea  some  of  my 
▼iewB  on  the  presidency  of  the  jpiorida  State 
University  and  the  quaUty  of  leadership  I 
hope  to  provide.  I  will  do  this  ito  the  context 
of  some  of  the  most  preeslng  problems  con- 
fronting  the  University   today. 

I  am  certain  I  speak  for  tootb  President 
Wexler  and  myself  when  I  siy  that  moet 
college  presldento  today  have  i>  larger  stock 
of  problems  than  of  solutions.  My  preoccu- 
pation for  most  of  the  past  5  ear  has  been 
problem  solving,  and  there  has  been  too  little 
time  for  thoughtful  reflection— a  situation 
which  I  hope  wUl  not  contlnuu  indefinitely. 
But  I  have  decided  to  speak  ciore  of  prob- 
lems than  of  solutions  and  this  decision  Is 
based  on  more  than  the  way  I  have  spent 
my  time  in  recent  months;  It  li  1  tied  up  with 
my  belief  that  most  of  the  pDblems  facing 
the  universities  today  will  not  be  solved  at 
the  president's  desk.  If  they  ar«  solved  at  all, 
it  will  be  by  the  action  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty and  staff  working  with  thje  administra- 
tion— yes,  and  with  parents  and  alumni  and 
Regent*  and  legislators  and  tlie  public.  For 
the  concerns  of  the  American  university  are 
bound  up  with  the  concerns  <f  society  and 
the  solutions  to  our  problems  on  the  cam- 
puses wlU  very  likely  come  wltli  the  solutions 
to  other,  more  pervasive  problems. 

As  a  preface  to  my  statements  on  some  of 
our  problems,  I  would  like  to  einphaslze  that 
the  contemporary  university  Is  an  Institu- 
tion that  Is  In  serious  need  ofjcontemporary 
administration.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
In  the  past  to  view  the  unlveilty  as  so  dif- 
ferent from  other  agencies  oi  society  as  to 
stand  apart  from  them  In  terms  of  its  man- 
agement needs.  It  Is  an  organization  of 
scholars,  by  definition,  morel  Interested  tn 
scholarship  than  In  the  internal  workings 
of  the  institution.  In  fact,  maiy  Institutions 
have  subscribed  to  the  doctrlie  of  "the  less 
administration  the  better".  If  *ver  that  prin- 
ciple applied  that  time  has  kurely  passed. 
Por  the  university  today  stanOs  as  a  highly 
diversified  and  complex  organization  that  Is 
as  much  In  need  of  management  as  any 
other  such  organization.  It  ls{true  that  the 
university  differs  In  Importaiit  ways  from 
other  Institutions  that  produce  products  or 
render  other  types  of  services,  ^d  these  fun- 
damental differences  shape  o\ir  policies  and 
Influence  our  decisions.  But  neither  these 
difference*  nor  other  factors  can  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  simple  fact  thkt  the  univer- 
sity too  is  in  need  of  efllclent  and  effective 
administration.  We  now  see  ilearly  that  to 
deny  a  university  effective  lAanagement  Is 
Indeed  to  impede  Its  function  as  a  commu- 
nity of  scholars.  j 

Administration  of  a  university  refers  to  lt« 
direction  as  an  Institution  And  does  not 
Imply  any  interference  with  jlndlvldual  in- 
quiry or  ideas  on  the  part  if  students  or 
faculty.  Indeed  the  function  of  manage- 
ment is  to  facilitate  teachlnf  and  research 
and  service  through  effective!  resource  allo- 
cation and  the  provision  of  adequate  equip- 
ment, facilities  and  efficient  si)pportlng  serv- 
ices. Effective  administration^  therefore,  re- 
quires responsible  long  ter^,  as  well  as 
shorter  range  institutional  planning.  Includ- 
ing the  development  of  obJe<jtlvee  and  pro- 
grams. The  organization  must  be  appropri- 
ately structured  and  responalbllltlee  care- 
fully assigned.  There  must  be  systems  to  pro- 
vide for  gathering,  processlnf  and  commu- 
nicating information  for  evaluation  and 
analysis.  The  many  publics  of  the  university 
must  be  fully  Informed.  Ade<iuate  financial 
resources  for  the  operation  of  the  Institution 
must  be  determined,  justified,  obtained  and 
efficiently  utilized. 

Most  Important  of  all  are  tDe  people  in  the 
university.  Not  only  must  We  continue  to 
have  outstanding  faculty  an4  students,  but 
also  exceptional  administrators  who  possess 
the  capacity,  the  energy  and  the  motivation 
to  help  lead  the  university  in  America,  and 
this  one  In  particular,  into  the  very  fore- 
Iront  of  American  educatlomal  InsUtutlooi. 
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The  effective  management  of  a  large  and 
complex  Institution  in  the  context  of  today's 
restless  and  changing  environment  Is  a  chal- 
lenging assignment.  The  present  adminis- 
tration of  this  University,  mindful  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility and  respectful  of  the  problems 
we  face,  welcomes  the  challenge.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  and  this  Is  a  time  for  ac- 
tion. This  administration  will  endeavor  to 
shape  events  and  not  wait  to  be  shaped  by 
them. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  timidity  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  universities.  We  will  plan, 
organize,  analyze  and  consult.  But,  we  will 
also  act  and  I  suppose  that  It  will  surprise 
few  m  this  audience  to  hear  me  say  that 
this  administration  may  commit  more  sins  of 
commission  than  omission. 

Of  the  major  problems  now  facing  univer- 
sities. I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
four  of  the  most  important  and  most  trouble- 
some: 

( 1 )  The  need  for  institutional  and  system- 
wide  planning. 

( 2 )  The  role  of  students  In  university  gov- 
ernance. 

(3)  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  univer- 
sity free  from  parUsan  politics  as  It  becomes 
increasingly  Involved  In  social  acUon. 

(4)  The  problem  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary public  support — financially  and  other- 
wise— for  higher  education. 

First,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  matter 
0/  Institutional  and  System-unde  Planning. 

The  essential  first  step  In  any  effort  at  In- 
stitutional planning  is  to  define  the  univer- 
sity's central  mission.  Historically,  universi- 
ties have  done  too  little  of  this— they  have 
generally  grown  in  whatever  direction  seemed 
natural.  The  polnU  of  growth  have  been 
determined  by  the  strength  and  Influence 
and  aggressiveness  of  Individual  members  of 
the  faculty  or.  In  some  cases,  of  departments. 
This  method  has  not  been  all  bad  for  It 
reflected  to  some  degree  a  kind  of  academic 
organic  evoluUon  In  which  the  fittest  sur- 
vived and  prospered.  In  some  cases,  however, 
growth  and  prosperity  were  a  function  not 
so  much  of  the  strength  of  the  faculty  as 
they  were  of  the  availability  of  financial  sup- 
port frcMn  various  agencies  outside  the  uni- 
versity. It  Is  commonly  recognized  In  Ameri- 
can universities  that  programs  In  the  natxiral 
sciences  have  been  stimulated  by  the  mas- 
sive support  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  about  the  mld-fiftles. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  in  the  Uni- 
versity must  plan  our  own  future.  Difficult 
as  It  wUl  be,  I  see  no  altemaUve  to  a  system 
In  which  faculty  and  administration  with 
student  participation  will  undertake  an 
analysis  of  the  roles  of  the  tmiverslty— the 
roles  It  la  uniquely  qualified  to  fill  and  the 
strengths  It  brings  to  each  role  In  terms  of 
people  and  resources.  This  will  reqvUre  us  to 
make  harder  decUlons  than  we  have  ever 
before  been  called  upon  to  make. 

The  decisions  to  be  made  on  a  system- 
wide  basu  will  hardly  be  any  easier.  Such 
a  decision,  for  example,  may  result  In  re- 
sources being  channeled  to  one  university 
In  support  of  a  specified  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  support  for  a  similar  program 
may  be  withheld  from  another  institution 
on  the  basis  that  there  are  resources  avail- 
able for  only  one  strong  program  of  that 
type  In  the  entire  university  system. 

This  does  not  imply,  of  course,  that  there 
Is  room  in  our  state  university  system  for 
only  one  strong  program  In  each  of  the 
major  fields  of  study.  We  have  two  Uw 
schools  and  we  are  now  building  a  second 
school  of  medicine.  We  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  need  schools  of  education,  for  ex- 
ample. In  all  of  our  universities.  But  one 
does  not  need  programs,  especially  graduate 
programs.  In  some  of  the  fields  where  the  oc- 
cupational needs  are  less  In  every  university 
In  the  system  and.  In  some  cases,  one  pro- 
gram for  the  entire  system  will  be  enough. 
Only  In  this  way  can  the  system  develop  the 
peaks  of  excellence  it  muqt  have  for  only  in 
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this  way  can  the  necessary  level  of  financial 
support  be  provided. 

While  this  kind  of  cross-program  com- 
parison and  analysis  will  require  a  new  level 
of  system-wide  Involvement,  we  must  be 
very  careful  to  preserve  the  Ingre- 
dients which  give  to  this  and  all  other  uni- 
versities their  own  peculiar  character,  their 
distinction;  In  fact  their  very  mission.  For 
It  has  been  the  university  In  America  that 
has  been  the  central  focus  and  the  genius  of 
higher  education,  not  a  consortium  of  uni- 
versities. The  university  Itself  must  retain 
Its  viability  and  to  a  considerable  degree  Its 
Independence  for  these  elements  are  very 
Important  at  the  personal  level  and  are  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  spirit  of  Intellectual 
curiosity  and  free  Inquiry. 

From  an  operational  standpoint,  the  task 
will  be  to  bring  administrative  officers  and 
faculty  and  students  together  from  the  sev- 
eral universities  to  engage  In  planning  which 
will  surely  test  our  maturity  and  patience 
and  our  commitment  to  the  conmion  good^ 
and  our  understanding  of  the  financial  and 
political  facts  of  Ufe. 

I  am  certain  from  this  description  that  you 
understand  now  why  I  have  chosen  to  focus 
on  problems  today  rather  than  their  solu- 
tions. 

Related  closely  to  the  mission  of  each  uni- 
versity are  Its  policies  on  the  admission  of 
its  students.  The  two  are  tied  together  in  this 
fashion:  a  university  which  admits  a  student 
ought  to  have  an  academic  program  suited 
to  his  needs  and  Interests  and  If  It  does  not. 
It  probably  should  encourage  the  student  to 
go  elsewhere.  It  Is  this  match  between  the 
university's  students  and  Its  programs  that 
constitutes  Its  mission. 

A  good  deal  Is  being  said  today  about  open 
admissions'  policies;  these  are  generally  de- 
fined as  policies  which  grant  admission  to 
any  student  who  has  a  high  school  diploma. 
The  great  concern  Is  that  the  colleges  and 
universities,  having  admitted  a  more  hetero- 
geneous group  of  students,  will  not  be  able 
to  match  them  with  meaningful  academic 
programs.  When  the  tmiverslty  falls  to  do 
this,  many  studenU  will  drop  out  or  perhaps 
even  worse,  will  stay  In  and  pursue  programs 
of  study  which  meet  neither  the  needs  of 
society  or  the  student's  Interests. 

Our  obligation.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  do 
something  purposeful  and  constructive  for 
all  of  the  students  we  admit.  We  must  make 
it  clear  In  advance  what  It  Is  we  think  we 
can  do  and  then  accept  only  those  students 
who  wiU  Ukely  benefit  from  what  we  have 
to  offer.  This  would  be  too  narrow  a  policy, 
I  suppose,  for  a  single  university  to  adopt, 
but  for  a  state  system.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
eminently  logical,  fair,  and  economical.  If 
the  needs  of  an  applicant  cannot  be  met 
here,  there  should  exist  in  a  system  as  large 
and  diverse  as  ours,  something  for  him  at 
another  Institution. 

What  I  am  arguing  for  then  Is  a  system 
of  education  that  is  broad  enough  and  based 
on  a  philosophy  of  education  for  aU,  whloh 
will  solve  the  problem  of  open  admissions  by 
providing  something  for  everyone.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  believe  everyone 
should  go  to  college.  I  beUeve,  in  fact,  that 
too  high  a  percentage  of  our  young  people 
are  probably  going  to  college  now.  We  have 
neglected  vocaUonal  and  technical  training 
In  this  country  to  a  shocking  degree  with  un- 
happy consequences  both  to  the  Individual 
and  society.  Society  needs  more  and  better 
services  In  plumbing,  brick  laying,  auto  re- 
pair and  certainly  in  the  more  highly  techni- 
cal fields  needed  to  support  the  professional 
scientists  and  engineers.  But  that  is  a  sepa- 
rate. If  closely  related  matter,  and  one  I  shall 
not  explore  further  here.  My  point  Is  that  If 
we  are  committed  to  education  of  our  young 
people  as  a  worthy  enterprise,  the  choice  we 
face  should  not  be  between  accepting  stu- 
dents for  study  in  programs  they  do  not  need 
or  want  and  rejecting  their  applications;  In- 
stead we  should  define  the  missions  of  our 
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Institutions  clearly  enough  that  we  will 
know  and  the  students  will  know  Just  who  It 
Is  we  are  prepared  to  serve.  If  the  educational 
system  Is  viewed  in  total  in  our  state;  that 
Is.  If  all  of  the  post-high  school  institutions 
are  Involved  together  In  a  coordinated  plan 
of  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  of  society,  then  the  problem  of 
open  admissions  shouldn't  be  a  problem  at 
all.  The  problem  should  simply  be  one  of 
getting  the  students  enrolled  In  the  right 
program  In  the  right  Institution — and  that. 
In  a  society  that  is  able  to  send  men  to  the 
moon,  ought  to  be  manageable.  In  Florida 
where  we  have  an  outstanding  program  of 
Junior  and  community  colleges  within  com- 
muting distance  of  virtually  the  whole  state, 
an  emerging  and  very  promising  program  tn 
vocational  and  technical  education,  and  a 
large  high-quality  system  of  senior  univer- 
sities. It  moet  certainly  ought  to  be  manage- 
able. Such  a  concept  Is  based  on  the  belief 
that  society  will  benefit  from  more  educa- 
tion, not  less,  and  that  the  people  will  be 
willing  to  pay  for  It  If  they  can  see  Its  bene- 
fits. 

Let  me  now  talk  about  Student  Involve- 
ment. 

I  should  like  first  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  Involvement  of  students  In  the 
governance  of  the  university.  I  start  with 
the  premise  that  student  Involvement  is 
essential.  If  one  accepts  this  it  follows  that 
a  fotmal  student  government  organization 
Is  highly  desirable.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  If  we  did  not  have  a  student  gov- 
ernment— as  some  institutions  do  not — the 
faculty  and  administration  would  create  one. 
Certainly  It  la  better  to  have  that  organiza- 
tion come  from  the  students. 

But  that  raises  the  very  serioiis  question 
of  how  a  greater  percentage  of  our  students 
can  be  Involved  In  the  governance  of  their 
university.  Decisions  are  made  In  the  ad- 
ministrative offlcee  every  day  which  relate 
directly  to  the  well-being  of  our  students. 
The  opinions  and  desires  of  students  are 
paramount  considerations  and  In  many  cases 
v«  assume  that  we  know  what  students 
want  and  need,  but  history  has  shown  that 
we  are  not  always  right.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  a  considerable  degree,  I  am  sure. 
to  decisions  made  by  student  government. 

It  is  understandable  that  students  who 
come  here  for  an  education  prefer  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  getting  It.  Many  feel  they 
cannot  take  time  from  serious  academic 
pursuits  to  serve  on  committees  or  devote 
significant  time  to  student  activities.  Others, 
of  course,  refrain  from  this  kind  of  par- 
ticipation for  lees  serious  reasons.  But  the 
question  remains:  How  can  this  tmiverslty 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  students'  edu- 
cational experiences  by  more  meaningful  In- 
volvement In  decision  making  in  the  uni- 
versity? 

The  Interest  I  have  In  this  question  Is 
based  not  only  on  my  desire  for  fair  and 
dignified  student  representation  In  tiniver- 
Blty  governance;  It  is  in  part  seU-eerving  for 
I  believe  that  a  university  that  is  governed 
with  student  participation  Is  Ukely  to  pro- 
vide a  more  progressive  and  orderly  educa- 
tional environment. 

A  second  problem  In  this  area  Is  that  of 
change  In  the  method  and  relevance  of  edu- 
cation. The  most  compelling  messages  I  hear 
from  students  are  those  asking  that  we  do 
a  better  Job  In  their  education.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  world  has  changed  dramati- 
cally and  they  are  concerned  whether  formal 
education  can  change  rapidly  enough  to  pre- 
pare them  to  make  a  contribution  In  this 
world.  They  respect  the  faculty  for  their 
professional  competence  and  they  admire 
the  role  faculty  play  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
progress  In  their  fields  of  specialization.  They 
are  disappointed,  however,  at  the  slow  rate 
of  change  In  which  the  ways  teaching  and 
learning  occur.  The  question  then  Is  how 
can  we  change  educational  content  and 
method  fast  enough  to  accommodate  to  the 
changes  In  society  and  the  riemanrts  of  our 
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students  without  risking  serious  damage  to 
the  university,  to  the  things  It  does  so  well 
now,  and  to  the  Invaluable  contributions  It 
makes  In  our  society. 

I  beUeve  the  answer  lies  In  Increasing  stu- 
dent Involvement,  not  with  "keeping  stu- 
dents in  their  place." 

In  Oian  Carlo  Menottl's  play,  "The  Leper", 
the  queen,  speaking  to  the  townspeople 
about  her  leper  son  who  has  been  banished 
from  the  kingdom  and  now  returns  to  pro- 
test the  terrible  ostracism,  he  says,  "Having 
failed  to  make  >'''"  useful  you  have  made 
him  dangerous."  Those  words  seem  to  apply 
both  to  the  role  of  the  university  and  to  the 
students  In  It.  There  are  those  who  believe 
we  have  failed  to  make  the  university  tise- 
ful  In  the  sense  of  maintaining  it  as  an  Insti- 
tution relevant  to  the  world  In  which  it  exists 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  society 
of  which  It  Is  a  part. 

They  believe  that  it  Is  this  absence  of  use- 
fulness that  has  made  the  university  dan- 
gerous as  they  beUeve  It  to  be.  Much  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  for  student  involve- 
ment. 

Whatever  our  view  of  students,  they  are  a 
highly  significant  segment  of  society  and 
in  a  short  time  will  sit  In  the  chairs  we  now 
occupy.  Surely  we  can  involve  them  in  mean- 
ingful and  proper  ways  In  running  the  enter- 
prise for  which  they  will  soon  have  fuU 
responsibility. 

The  picture  nationally  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  hopeful  than  a  year  ago.  The  hope  lies 
both  in  the  evidence  displayed  by  society  In 
general  and  universities  In  particular  in  be- 
ing more  responsive  to  young  people,  and  in 
a  growing  realization  on  the  part  of  young 
people  that  change  can  be  both  orderly  and 
effective.  My  own  experience  with  students 
convinces  me  that  their  basic  values  are 
very  much  the  same  as  those  of  my  genera- 
tion, and  I  have  a  feeling  of  confident  optim- 
ism for  the  future  of  the  university  and  the 
country.  The  third  problem  Is  that  of  The 
University  in  Society. 

In  speculating  on  the  role  of  the  Uni- 
versity, I  find  myself  In  a  mild  quandary.  My 
Incimatlons  are  those  of  the  activist;  for 
reasons  having  more  to  do  with  my  personal 
physiology  than  anything  else.  I  think.  I  am 
blessed — or  plagued,  depending  on  your 
point  of  view — with  a  rather  strong  ten- 
dency to  be  personaUy  involved  In  whatever 
Is  going  on — and  I  might  add  that  the  tenets 
of  good  administration  demand  that  I  curb 
this  to  some  degree  and  I  try  contlnuaUy 
to  do  so.  As  an  extension  of  my  activist  out- 
look. I  feel  the  need  to  Involve  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  problems  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  University,  I  reason.  Is  a  coUectlon  of 
very  able  people  with  expertise  in  a  very 
large  number  of  specialized  fields  which  re- 
late directly  to  society's  problems.  Its  fac- 
ulty and  students  have  social  consciences 
that  are  easily  pricked  and  many  of  them 
are  by  nature  easily  moved  to  action.  The 
concerns  of  universities  generally  Include 
such  pressing  problecos  of  society  as  edu- 
cation, health  and  weUare,  business,  econom- 
ics, law  enforcement,  labor  relations,  and 
many  others.  So  the  place  of  the  University, 
as  an  agency  to  deal  with  society's  problems, 
has  considerable  appeal  and  my  own  pro- 
pensities support  such  a  role. 

At  the  same  time  I  recognize  serious 
limitations  on  the  University  as  an  agent 
for  social  change  and  the  constraints  upon 
It  In  this  regard  come  more  sharply  Into 
focus  almost  daUy.  Thus,  my  quandary.  It  Is 
a  dl'i*^'"*  that  I  share  with  others  in  the 
academic  community  and  it  is  not  Ukely 
to  be  resolved  easily  or  soon.  There  are  few 
problems  of  greater  Importance  to  the  health 
and  weU  being  of  universities  and  I  should 
like,  therefore,  to  analyae  this  one  at  some 
greater  length  at  this  time. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  academic 
freedom,  which  by  my  definition  Is  the  right 
which  the  university  must  guarantee  Its 
facul^  to  pursvM  truth  and  to  speak  it  re- 
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gardless  of  the  views  of  society  on  the  mat- 
ter at  band.  This  right  derives  from  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing that  scholars  possess  in  their  own  areas 
of  expertise  and  Is  not  related  to  the  fact 
that  they  work  in  something  caUed  a  uni- 
versity. If  such  people  are  threatened  or 
coerced,  the  university  must  vouchsafe 
their  freedom  as  arartemlclans;  for  if  we 
faUed  to  do  ao,  freedom  would  be  curbed, 
the  university  would  be  prostituted,  and 
society  would  be  the  loser. 

Academic  freedom  then  must  be  defended 
at  aU  costs — and  from  whatever  direction 
the  danger  comes.  There  has  always  been 
danger  irom  certain  elements  In  society 
whose  vested  interests  would  be  served  by 
curtailing  truth.  These  oftentimes,  but  not 
always  by  any  means,  appear  in  the  form 
of  poUtlclans  who  beUeve  their  role  in  gov- 
ernment gives  them  the  right  to  regulate 
the  professional  actions  of  faculty.  For  the 
moet  part,  the  universities  and  those  who 
would  restrict  their  rightful  freedom  seem 
to  have  accommodated  to  one  another  pretty 
weU.  There  is  no  doubt  that  academic 
freedom  In  this  country  is  far  more  secure 
than  It  was  a  generation  ago. 

The  danger  I  want  to  discuss  now^-and 
thus  I  Introduce  problem  number  three — 
Is  the  threat  to  the  university  that  comes 
from  the  respkonses  of  faculty  to  popular 
Issues.  The  threat  to  the  university  comes 
when  any  group  In  It  with  special  Interests 
attempts  to  turn  the  university  Into  an  In- 
strument for  its  own  cause.  If  the  university 
Is  a  community  of  scholars  with  the  free- 
dom to  differ  with  anybody.  Including  their 
coUeagues.  and  to  exivess  their  beUefs  ss 
individuals  whose  individual  scholarship  is 
their  Ucense  to  profess,  then  I  do  not  see 
how  the  university  can  adopt  any  collec- 
tive or  corporate  position  on  pubUc  Issues 
not  related  to  the  operation  of  the  univer- 
sity Itself,  no  matter  how  strong  are  the 
merits  of  a  given  position. 

Bver  since  the  birth  of  the  university  In 
the  Bflddle  Ages,  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
scholars  have  been  of  vital  importaitce  to 
the  university  and  to  society.  For  a  very  long 
time  the  position  has  been  widely  accepted 
that  Individual  faculty  freedoms  rest  on 
the  firm  tradition  that  the  ooUective  uni- 
versity does  not  take  stands  on  ideological 
and  political  issues  and  that  there  Is  no 
freedom  for  the  individual  if  a  group  with- 
in the  university  by  one  means  or  another 
commits  the  whole  of  the  university  to  one 
political  or  social  cause.  In  line  with  this 
doctrine,  faculty  may  take  group  stands 
only  on  those  matters  directly  related  to 
their  own  group  mission  and  on  which  they 
presumably  have  group  experttse. 

It  has  always  been  assumed  that  scholars 
have  the  same  right  not  to  get  involved  with 
worldly  matters  as  others  have  to  do  so. 
Irving  KrlBtol,  who  Is  Henry  Luce.  Professor 
of  Urban  Values  at  New  York  University,  put 
It  in  these  terms.  "...  I  do  not  see  how  a 
'community  of  scholars'  ",  he  said,  "can  col- 
lectively and  instituUonaUy  decide  either 
to  abstain  from  poUtics  or  to  participate  In 
politics  in  a  particular  fashion.  That  kind  of 
decision  making  is  i»'ecisely  what  a  'com- 
munity of  scholars'  Is  incapable  of  if  It  is 
to  remain  true  to  its  self  definition.  For 
In  order  to  make  such  decisions  It  would 
have  to  become  a  poUtlcal  community — 
which  Is  to  say  that  power  would  be  the 
focus  of  organization.  A  leadership  would 
have  to  be  instituted;  modes  of  selecting 
this  leadership  would  have  to  be  established; 
formal  channels  of  conununicatlons  be- 
tween leaders  and  members  would  have  to 
be  defined;  a  system  of  Judicial  restraint, 
constraints,  and  punishments  would  have 
to  be  erected:  an  administrative  hierarchy 
would  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  decisions — 
and  BO  on  and  so  on." 

80 1  have  no  doubt  that  many,  indeed  most, 
of  those  who  ask  that  the  university  become 
involved    in    poUficai    Issues    ars.    indeed. 
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moved  by  strong  social  conscteficee  and  an 
urgent  sense  of  crisis — the  first  commend- 
able and  the  second  accurate.  "They  believe 
that  the  learned  men  in  our  universities 
should  be  contributing  more  to  the  solution 
ot  our  problems.  In  this  I  Joli  them,  but 
I  believe  resolutely  that  to  engage  the  cor- 
porate university  In  political  Issues  will 
serve  both  to  divide  and  to  corifuse  It  and 
win  destroy  the  freedoms  It  has  earned 
down  through  the  centuries. 

But  this  analysis  leaves  comfletely  unan- 
swered the  question  of  how  tlie  university 
can  use  Its  resources  collectl' rely  for  the 
betterment  of  society.  I  belle  re  there  are 
ways  this  can  be  done  and  I  be  teve  that  we 
should  move  more  promptly  to  I  ncrease  such 
involvement. 

If  the  University  Is  to  train  and  educate 
people  to  serve  In  the  real  woi  Id,  It  should 
be  engaged  actively  In  the  pro  >lems  of  the 
real  world — Indeed.  It  Is.  Me<  Ileal  Interns 
treat  real  people:  prospective  t<  achers  prac- 
tice on  real  students  in  real  classrooms; 
and  I  have  observed  that  our  aw  students 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  lii  the  court- 
rooms m  Tallahassee  and  In  th«  halls  of  the 
Capitol.  Thus,  the  principle  ( f  using  the 
world  as  a  laboratory  Is  well  established. 
What  we  need  to  do  now  Is  to  use  It  more 
broadly  and  more  effectively.  There  Is  no 
community  In  the  land  where  i  he  resoiuces 
of  the  university — Its  faculty  ar  d  students — 
could  not  be  profitably  used  to  help  solve 
people's  problems;  Illiteracy,  more  Intelli- 
gent consumershlp.  help  In  starting  small 
businesses,  urban  planning,  imp  'oved  law  en- 
forcement— and  so  on.  If  we  have  been  able 
to  tend  our  students  Into  the  set  ools  to  teach 
children,  to  participate  in  facu.ty  meetings, 
to  help  develop  curriculum  ma  trials,  with- 
out getting  them  Involved  In  thi  t  educational 
Issues  In  those  communities  which  have 
political  overtones — and  there  are  many — I 
do  not  see  why  we  cannot  do{  so  In  many 
other  areas.  I  will  concede  that  ^tending  the 
range  of  community  laboratoi*y  experience 
may  cause  us  to  exercise  some  r^tralnt  when 
we  become  Involved  In  some  areas  of  public 
concern,  but  I  am  convinced  It  can  be  done 
And  the  benefits  to  the  university  and  to 
society  would  be  well  worth  the :  Isk. 

There  Is  another  way  In  whlcl »  the  univer- 
sities can  serve  society  and  this  too  has  been 
well  tested.  It  Is  by  contractlr  g  to  provide 
services.  This  often  takes  the  form  of  re- 
search but  In  addition,  unlversl  les  have  his- 
torically provided  a  wide  variety  of  services  to 
the  public  schools,  for  example,  assistance  in 
development  of  curriculum  materials.  The 
colleges  of  agriculture  have  down  through 
the  years  played  an  importani  role  In  the 
Improvement  of  farming  In  this  country  by 
the  services  they  have  contracted  with  the 
state  and  federal  governments  to  provide  to 
farmers.  This  kind  of  service  has  recently 
been  extended  to  a  variety  of  siirvlces  in  ur- 
ban settings,  particularly  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  ghettoes.  Some  >(  these  proj- 
ects, no  doubt,  are  the  products  of  political 
decisions  and  may  Indeed  Invoice  politics  In 
one  way  or  another.  I  am  not  luggestlng  In 
this  section,  that  universities  qe  so  timid  as 
to  refuse  to  touch  anything  that  smacks  of 
controversy:  I  am  only  propoeliig  that  we  be 
prudent  In  the  things  we  do  In  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

Stn»POBT  FOB  THX  rNTvuisrrT 
The  fourth  and  last  problem  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  has  to  do 
with  the  support  universities  |nust  have  If 
they  are  to  continue  the  Job  of  Educating  our 
young  people  and  contributing:  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  nation  through  rese^ch,  develop- 
ment, and  other  services. 

If  the  universities  are  to  meet 
made  upon  them,  they  will  require  expanded 
resources.  But  educational  programs  wlU  b« 
competing   for  resources  with 
other  vital  areas.  Programs  for 


the  demands 


programs  in 
medical  care. 


for  bousing,  for  cultural  fadltt  les,  for  recre 
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atlon,  and  for  improving  the  quality  of  the 
environment  will  be  heavy  claimants  on  the 
national  pool  of  money  and  talent.  Educa- 
tion, It  appears  to  me,  will  be  less  likely  in 
the  future  to  lay  special  claim  to  a  share  of 
the  nation's  resources  on  the  basis  of  some 
unique  character  or  relationship  to  our  peo- 
ple. We  will  have  to  compete  with  other 
agencies  In  the  most  direct  sense  and  the 
burden  will  rest  primarily  on  those  of  us  who 
are  teachers  an^  administrators  to  explain  to 
the  public  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
supporting  the  educational  system  we  repre- 
sent. We  can  expect  to  be  Judged  critically, 
and  in  some  cases  harshly,  and  in  all  candor 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  climate  generally 
is  less  friendly  to  education  today  than  It  has 
been  In  some  time.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
another  matter  and  represent  another  set  of 
problems  which  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
discuss  today. 

The  meaning  of  this,  though,  Is  that  we 
must  find  better  ways  to  have  people  under- 
stand the  missions  and  the  methods  of  our 
institutions.  My  contacts  with  Florida  Legis- 
lators this  spring  have  convinced  me  that  we 
have  not  done  a  good  Job  of  defining  our 
needs  and  describing  our  purposes  to  the 
legislators  or  the  public  in  our  own  state.  I 
suppose  It  Is  true  to  some  degree  with  all  of 
those  whose  programs  depend  on  legislative 
appropriations,  but  I  have  observed  over  the 
years  that  those  of  us  in  education  some- 
times seem  to  believe  that  somehow  money 
win  be  made  available  if  our  cause  is  Just. 
What  we  fail  to  take  into  account  Is  that  the 
people  of  Florida  have  Just  as  much  right 
to  have  poor  universities  as  to  have  poor 
highways.  Just  as  those  who  believe  in  good 
highways,  including  the  professional  high- 
way people,  are  energetic  In  convincing  the 
legislature  and  the  public  of  the  benefits  erf 
good  roads,  we  must  be  persuasive  with  re- 
spect to  the  beneflta  of  good  universities. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the 
present  quality  of  Florida's  universities.  The 
legislators,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  establish  a  quality  system 
of  higher  education,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  there  will  be  a  willful  change  of  senti- 
ment In  this  regard.  If  we  are  effective  in  ex- 
pressing the  case  for  good  education,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Florida  will  see 
to  it  that  the  university  system  is  supported 
In  such  a  way  as  to  carry  on  a  solid,  adequate 
program  of  instruction  for  our  students.  But 
I  am  equally  confident  that  only  when  sub- 
stantial private  financial  support  Is  added  to 
tax  support  can  we  create  a  distinguished 
university  system.  The  difference  between  a 
good  university  and  one  of  distinction — that 
which  I  call  the  margin  of  excellence — must 
come  from  funds  from  the  private  sector — 
from  Individuals,  foundations,  and  corpora- 
tions. Florida  State  University  has  begun  an 
aggressive  pursuit  of  funds  from  private 
sources  and  it  will  continue  and  accelerate 
its  efforts  along  those  lines.  In  my  opinion, 
there  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  timid  about 
this  or  to  apologize  for  asking  for  private 
support.  By  the  end  of  this  decade,  over  80% 
of  Americans  who  go  to  college  will  be  in 
publicly  suppc«-ted — more  accurately  caUed 
publicly  assisted — colleges  and  universities. 
This  simply  means  that  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  high-quality  education  for  the  ma- 
jority of  our  students,  we  must  provide  It 
where  they  are — in  the  public  universities. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  widely  believed  that 
private  Individuals  and  businesses  and  In- 
dustry should  be  the  private  hunting  ground 
of  the  non-public  universities  since  the  pub- 
lic institutions  get  their  monies  from  taxes. 
In  my  opinion  this  rationale  Is  completely 
without  foimdatlon  today.  This  year  Florida 
State  University  will  receive  63%  of  its  sup- 
port from  the  state  Legislattire,  and  the  fig- 
ure nationwide  is  about  50%.  Some  of  the 
nation's  private  universities  in  some  years 
obtain  considerably  more  than  half  of  their 
operating  budgets  from  tax  sources.  The  main 
source,  of  course.  Is  the  grants  and  contracts 
they  have  with  the  Federal  Government,  but 
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in  many  cases  state  governments  also  pro- 
vide support  to  private  colleges.  It  Is  clear, 
therefore,  that  substantial  tax  monies  are 
going  to  private  Institutions  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  that.  I  only  make  the  point  that 
the  public  ones  have  the  moral  right  now  to 
seek  private  funds,  and  If  they  expect  to 
achieve  excellence  most  will  have  to  do  so. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  problem  as  a  chal- 
lenge. There  appears  to  be  no  real  difficulty 
in  knowing  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  It;  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  tooling  up  for  the  effort 
and  of  applying  the  hard  work  and  good 
salesmanship  to  make  It  succeed. 

Finding  solutions  to  the  four  problems  I 
have  described  and  many  others  will  be  the 
agenda  for  this  administration  for  some  time 
to  come.  I  hope  there  is  no  misunderstanding 
my  optimism  about  the  prospects  for  find- 
ing solutions.  For  optimistic  and  confident  of 
Florida  State's  bright  future,  I  am.  No  small 
part  of  my  confidence  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  University's  new  vice  presi- 
dents who  are  as  able  and  dedicated  a  group 
of  university  administrators  as  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  problems  of  the  transition  of  the 
presidency  here  have  been  compounded  by 
the  changes  in  the  offices  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents, but  the  opportunity  for  a  new  presi- 
dent to  build  anew  from  the  group  up  is 
rare  among  American  universities.  Clearly, 
it  places  upon  me  a  greater  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  university  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  high  quality  of  the  other  adminis- 
trative officers  enables  me  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility with  eager  enthusiasm. 

Much  of  the  dialogue  within  and  about 
the  university  by  those  outside,  including 
the  media,  has  in  recent  months  dealt  heavily 
with  the  transition  in  leadership,  the  se- 
lection of  new  administrative  officers,  and 
with  some  of  the  Important  changes  In  stu- 
dent life  on  the  campus.  The  hoiu*  has  now 
come  for  us  to  devote  our  attention  to  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead.  I  hope  we  will  look 
upon  today,  especially  the  media,  as  a  turn- 
ing of  the  corner  in  our  view  of  the  uni- 
versity and  from  this  point  forward  our 
thoughts  and  energies  should  be  directed  to 
the  future. 

In  my  opening  comments  in  referring  to 
John  Masefleld's  verse,  I  said  that  I  count 
it  a  glad  distinction  to  serve  as  the  President 
of  the  Florida  State  University.  The  existence 
of  the  problems  I  have  described  In  this  pres- 
entation. If  anything,  makes  it  more  so. 
I  earnestly  believe  that;  and  I  contemplate 
my  service  to  this  institution,  at  a  time  when 
the  problems  are  heavy  and  the  Job  demand- 
ing, with  Joyous  anticipation.  My  reasons  for 
feeling  this  way  are  expressed  in  precisely 
the  right  words  In  the  rest  of  John  Mase- 
fleld's verse  which  I  quoted  from  earlier  and 
which  I  shall  now  read  to  you  in  its  entirety: 

"In  these  days  of 
broken  frontiers 
and  collapsing  values, 
when  the  dams  are  down 
and  the  floods  are 
making  misery, 

"When  every  future 
looks  somewhat  grim 
and  every  ancient  foothold 
has  become 

something  of  a  quagmire 
Wherever  a  University  stands. 
It  stands  and  shines, 

"Wherever  It  exists, 
the  free  minds  of  men, 
urged  on  to  full 
and  fair  enquii^, 
may  still  bring  wisdom 
Into  human  affairs. 

"There  are  few  eartbly  tblngi 
more  beautiful 
than  a  Unlveralty.  ... 

"It  U  a  place  where 
those  who  hate  ignorance 
may  strive  to  know. 
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"Where  those  _ 

Who  perceive  truth 

May  strive 

To  make  others  see; 
"Where  seekers 

And  learners  alike. 

Banded  together 

In  the  setu-ch  for  knowledge, 

Will  honour  thought 

In  all  its  finer  ways, 

"Win  welocMne 

Thinkers  In  distress 

Or  In  exile, 

.  .  .  Will  uphold  ever 

The  dignity 

Of  thought  and  learning 

And  win  exact  standards 

In  these  things, 
"They  will  give 

To  the  young 

In  their  impressionable  years. 

The  bond 

Of  a  lofty  purpose  shared, 

Of  a  great  corporate  life 

Whose  links 

Will  not  be  loosed 

UntU  they  die. 
"They  give  young  people 

That  close  companionship 

For  which  youth  longs. 

And  that  chance 

Of  the  endless  discussion 

Of  the  themes 

Which  are  endless. 

Without  which  youth 

Woiild  seem  a  waste  of  time. 

"There  are  few  things 
More  endiirlng 
Than  a  University. 

"Religions  may  split 
Into  sect  or  heresy; 
Dynasties  may  perish 
or  be  supplanted, 

"But  tar  century 
After  century 
The  University 
WlU  continue, 

"And  the  stream  of  life 
Will  pass  through  It, 

"And  the  thinker 
And  the  seeker 
Will  be  bound  together 
In  the  undjrlng  cause 
Of  bringing  thought 
Into  the  world. 

"TV)  be  a  member  of  one 
Of  these  great  societies 
Must  ever  be 
A  glad  distinction." 

And  I  pledge  to  you,  the  members  of  the 
University  community,  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  people  of  Florida,  that  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  this  University  endure  and  to 
stand  and  shine;  for  Indeed  there  are  few 
earthly  things  more  beautiful  than  a 
university. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 
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genocide  on  over  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 


THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP  NKW  BAMPSHIKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 
Mr,  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  was  published  in  the  Manchester. 
N.H.,  Union-Leader,  an  anonymous  poem 
addressed  to  "old  folks,  USA."  Both 
humorous  and  nostalgic  in  a  dual  aspect 
I  commend  it  to  readers  of  the  Record: 

Remember  when  hippie  meant  big  In   the 
hips. 

And  a  trip  involved  travel  in  cars,  planes  and 
ships? 

When  pot  was  a  vessel  for  cooking  things  In 

And  hooked  was  what  grandmother's  rug  may 
have  been? 

When  flx  was  a  verb  that  meant  mend  or 
repair. 

And  Be-In  meant  merely  existing  somewhere? 

When  neat  meant  well-organized,  tidy  and 
clea^. 

And    grass    was    a    ground    cover,    normally 
gretfn? 

When  groovy  meant  furrowed  with  channels 
and  hollows 

And  birds  were  winged  creatures,  like  robins 
and  swallows? 

When  fuzz  was  a  substance,  real  fluffy,  like 
Unt. 

And  bread  came  from  bakeries — and  not  from 
the  mint? 

When  roll  meant  a  bun,  and  rock  was  a  stone. 

And  hang-up  was  something  you  did  with 
the  phone? 

It's   groovy,   Man,   groovy,   but   English   It's 
not. 

Methlnks  that  our  language  Ls  going  to  pot. — 
— Author  Unknown. 


ALL  WE  ARE  SAYING  IS,  GIVE 
NIXON  A  CHANCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly anyone  recognizing  the  complica- 
tions the  President  inherited  and  con- 
tinues to  face  in  Southeast  Asia,  recog- 
nizing the  heavy  burden  that  falls  upon 
anyone  who  serves  as  our  President, 
would  objectively  Judge  Presidential  de- 
cisions after  the  resiilts  are  in  rather 
than  with  knee-Jerking  reactions.  This 
is  the  theme  of  an  editorial  in  the  Sun- 
day, May  10,  Harvey,  HI..  Tribune,  wliich 
I  believe  represents  the  type  of  thinking 
of  grassroot  Americans  which  is  too  sel- 
domly  reflected  in  the  Washington  or 
New  York  press. 

The  editorial  follows: 


(From  the  Harvey  (111.)  Trlbime, 

May  10,  1970] 

All  Wi  Akb  SATiirc  Is.  Oira  Nixom  a  Chance 

Presdient  Nixon  announced  Friday  night 
that  all  American  troops  and  advisors  would 
be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June.  This 
announcement  should  serve  as  proof  that  the 
President  Is  sincere  when  be  says  that  he  is 
not  interested  in  escalating  the  Viet  Nam 
war   Into  a  ISoutheast   Asian   confrontation. 

The  President  has  already  withdrawn  115.- 
000  troops  from  Viet  Nam  and  has  promised 
to  remove  another  150,000  troops  this  year. 
In  so  doing,  he  will  have  cut  the  number  of 
American  soldiers  In  Viet  Nam  in  half  in  less 
than  a  year  since  assuming  office  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  war. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  accepted  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  his  Cambodian  decision,  using  his 
belief  that  mllUons  of  South  Vietnamese  will 
be  killed  unless  we  can  arrive  at  a  suitable 
peace  arrangement  there.  We  wonder  If  those 
critics  of  the  President  would  assume  the 
responsibility  for  those  millions  of  lives  If  an 
immediate  troop  withdrawal  was  enacted 
and  the  administration's  fears  were  realized. 

Almost  all  Americans  want  us  out  of  Viet 
Nam,  Including  President  Nixon.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  best  to  accomplish  that  goal,  pro- 
tect the  American  soldiers  there  while  doing 
it  and  ensure  that  millions  will  not  be  killed 
after  we  have  left. 

Fortunately,  none  of  us  has  to  make  the 
decisions  that  mean  life  or  death  In  such 
circumstances.  We  agree  with  the  lyrics  of 
the  student  protest  song  .  .  .  "All  we  are 
saying.  Is  give  peace  a  chance"  .  .  .  but,  we 
would  also  urge  that  we  give  our  President  a 
chance.  And,  while  no  one  should  Judge  all 
students  by  the  one  who  throws  the  rock,  no 
one  should  Judge  all  Presidents  by  the  same 
criteria. 

We  are  convinced  that  President  Nixon 
will  not  escalate  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and 
contrary  to  his  critics,  we  think  his  Cam- 
bodian action  proves  Just  that  point.  We 
would  urge  all  who  protest  to  look  beyond 
the  rhetoric  of  the  i>eace  movement  in  the 
streets  and  analyze  the  peace  movement 
going  on  In  the  White  House. 


YOUR  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  MYERS 
WANTS  YOUR  OPINION 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  it  has  been  my  practice 
to  poll  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana  on  major 
issues  in  Congress.  I  have  reported  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  My  theme  Is 
"Your  Congressman  John  Myers  wants 
your  opinion"  because  that  is  my  sincere 
request  of  my  constituency.  In  the  next 
few  days  I  will  be  mailing  the  1970  poll 
and  as  soon  as  the  results  are  in  and 
tabulated.  I  plan  to  again  inform  my  col- 
leagues and  the  President  of  the  results. 
The  special  questionnaire  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

YOUl      CONGKESSMAN      JOHN      MtEBS      WANTS 

Yotni   Opinion 

QXTKSnONNAntZ    1*70 

Deab  Fuenb:  With  many  Important  Issues 
now  being  debated  In  the  91st  Congress,  X 
again  turn  to  you  for  your  opinions. 
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Pleas«  consider  ctireluUy  you]  aoswers  to 
these  questions.  Knowing  your  flews  will  be 
a  great  benefit  In  helping  me  efffcctlvely  rep- 
resent you.  Result*  will  be  tabulated  and 
made  known  to  the  Congress  Aiifi  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Whatever  your  political  affiliation.  It  is  my 

hope  you  will  take  a  few  mlnut  ?s  to  answer 

the  questionnaire   and   return 

am  looking  forward  to  hearing  ^m  you. 

Sincerely, 

John  Atexs, 
your  Coi  gressman. 

I.  Do  you  believe  our  selectlv*  service  sys- 
tem should  be : 

(a)  Retained  as  Is. 

(b)  Abolished  in  favor  of  an 
army. 

(c)  Based   on    a   lottery    system 
deferments. 

a.  Do  you  favor  a  governmen  , 
annual  wage  as  a  means  of  elinf  natiug 
erty? 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  Undecided. 

3.  Which  do  you  believe  should 
erence  In  efforts  to  control  lna4tion 

(a)  Raise  Income  t&xea. 

(b)  Reduce  federal  spending. 

(c)  Wage  and  price  controls. 

4.  What  course  do  you  favor 

(a)  Administration  plan  for 
drawal  of  troops. 

(b)  Immediate  withdrawal  of 

(c)  Seek  complete  military 
6.  In  dealing  with  the  possesion 

of  marijuana,  do  you  favor: 

(a)  Easing  and  eliminating 
mum  penalties. 

(b)  Increasing  the  penalties. 

(c)  No  change  In  present  lawi 

6.  With  regard  to  the  questloi  i 
18-year-old8  the  vote  In  national 
do  you  favor: 

(a)  A  change  by  amendment 
stltution. 

(b)  A  change  by  act  of  Congress 

(c)  No  lowering  of  voting  age. 

7.  Should  the  Federal  governi^ent 
rural  development  through 
nomlc  Incentives  and  aid  to  p^vate 
try  to  help  create  Jobs  in  rural 

(a)  Tes. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  Undecided. 

8.  Do    you    support 
legislation  providing  strict  cont4ols 
lution  of  our  environment? 

(a)  Tes. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  Undecided. 

9.  Do  you  support  efforts  by 
tratlon  to  reach  an  enforceable 
afreement  with  the  Soviet  Unlofa 

(a)  Te«. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  Undecided. 

10.  Do  you  favor  ending  fede^I 
dividual  students  found  guilty  <  >f 
classes  or  other  normal  college 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  Undecided. 

II.  Concerning  the  operation 
OtDce  Department,  should  Congress 
nlze  the  Department  by 

(a)  Changing    It   to    a    non- 
corporation, 

(b)  Allowing  private  industry 
postal  functions,  or 

(c)  Granting    present    postal 
additional    control    with    sped  \e 
sional  oversight. 

12.  How  would  you  rate  President  Nixon's 
overall  iierformance  since  he  t4ok  office? 

(a)  Excellent. 

(b)  Good. 

(c)  Not  so  ftXNL 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KNOXVILLE  SOLDIER  IN  VIETNAM 
SENDS  POEM  TO  COUNTER  PRO- 
TESTS 


Maij  U,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNSSSU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  all 
of  the  students,  and  everyone  else,  who 
are  protesting  our  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  would  read  the  following  letter 
from  a  young  soldier  from  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Sp.  Bobby  W.  Adkins  is  in  Vietnam 
helping  to  fight  a  war  for  peace  while  the 
enemy  he  faces  is  getting  help  from 
young  people  his  own  age  here  at  home. 
This  young  man  understands  war  and  he 
is  very  realistic  in  summing  up  the  sit- 
uation. 

Knoxvilli:  Soldieu  in  Vietnam  Sends 
Poxif  To  Counter  Pkotests 

Eorroa,  Trx  News-Semtinxl: 

I  am  presently  stationed  In  Tay  Nlnh  Prov- 
ince with  the  Isi  Air  Cavalry  Division.  My 
home  Is  In  Knoxville,  and  I  used  to  deliver 
your  newspaper. 

I  am  writing  you  because  of  the  increased 
and  Insistent  demonstrations  that  are  occur- 
ring In  the  U.S.  concerning  this  war.  I  feel 
that  I  have  come  across  something — a  poem — 
that  may  make  a  few  people  think  before 
they  act.  People  don't  seem  to  really  think 
about  the  American  lives  that  have  been  lost 
here  in  'Nam,  and  those  that  will  be  lost 
before  this  war  ends.  This  poem  seems  to  "tell 
it  like  It  Is"  for  those  people  who  demon- 
strate against  what  we  are  doing  over  here. 

I  didn't  enlist  In  the  Army,  but  I  do  believe 
that  while  we  are  in  this  war  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  end  It  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
push  the  Army — mainly  the  Cavalary — has 
going  now.  may  help  bring  an  end  to  this 
war  before  more  Americans  have  their  lives 
interrupted  and  then  ended  like  so  many 
have  already. 

Please  print  this  poem.  Maybe  some  people 
will  change  their  minds  and  bitck  President 
Nixon  in  this  campaign.  I  hope  it  does  some- 
thing for  the  dissenters  and  protesters.  If 
they  want  to  protest  about  this  war.  let  them 
spend  one  week  with  a  Grunt  unit  here  In 
Vietnam.  I  doubt  if  many  of  them  would  still 
want  to  protest  how  we  are  fighting  this  war. 
They  would  probably  protest  the  NVA  and 
VC  methods  Instead. 

A  MAN   A    SOLOIEX 

Take  a  man.  make  him  a  soldier. 

Put  his  kind  alone  13.000  miles  from  home. 

Empty  his  heart  of  all  but  the  blood 

Make  him  live  in  sweat  and  mud. 

This  is  the  life  we  soldiers  must  live 

And  our  souls  to  the  devil  we  give. 

And  you  peace  tx)ys  back  home  don't  have  a 

care. 
You  don't  know  what  It's  like  over  here. 
You  have  a  bell  without  really  trying. 
While  over  here  men  are  dying. 
You  burn   your  draft  cards  and  march  at 

dawn. 
You    put   your   signs   on   the   White   House 

lawn, 
You  want  to  ban  the  deadly  bomb, 
You  say  there's  no  war  in  Vietnam. 
Use  your  drugs  and  have  your  fun, 
And  refuse  to  lift  a  gun, 
You  say  there's  nothing  In  It  for  you 
And  we're  supposed  to  die  for  you. 
Ill  hate  you  tiU  the  day  I  die. 
When  I  hear  again  my  buddy's  cry. 
I  see  his  arm  a  bloody  shred. 
And  I  hear  the  medic  say 
"Thia  one's  dead." 


It's  quite  a  price  he  had  to  pay 

Not  to  live  another  day. 

He  bad  the  guts  to  fight  and  die, 

He  paid  the  price  but  what  did  he  buy? 

He  bought  your  life  by  losing  his. 

But  what  do  you  care  what  a  soldier  gives? 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  interest.  I 
hope  people  will  eventually  wake  up.  I  don't 
want  to  live  under  Communism. 

8P/4  BOBBT  W.  ADKINS. 
HH    &    Battery,   2nd   Battalion    (AM),    19th 
Artillery 

1st  Cavalry  Division  (AM) 
APO  San  Francisco.  Calif.  96490 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOREN  C.  BARTON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  at  Leuzinger  High  School 
in  Lawndale,  Calif.,  the  citizens  of  that 
community  will  gather  to  pay  tribute  to 
Loren  C.  Barton.  Mr.  Barton  is  retiring 
this  year,  after  many  years  of  dedicated 
professional  service  to  his  community 
and  to  education.  He  has  been  associated 
with  education  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
for  35  years. 

Mr.  Barton  began  his  teaching  career 
in  1935  at  Washington  Intermediate 
School  in  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  where  he 
taught  untU  1937.  From  1937  until  1941, 
he  was  an  instructor  of  physical  edu- 
cation at  Crozier  Junior  High  School, 
Inglewood,  Calif.  He  was  a  teacher  and 
supervisor  of  physical  education  of  the 
Hawthorne  School  District,  Hawthorne, 
Calif.,  for  5  years  from  1942  to  1947.  In 
1947,  he  began  his  tenure  at  Leuzinger 
High  School  in  Lawndale,  Calif.,  and  in 
1951,  he  became  assistant  principal.  He 
has  served  in  this  position  for  the  past 
19  years. 

Mr.  Barton  served  on  the  PTA  Council 
of  Lawndale  and  as  a  member  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Coimcil  of  the  Case  Confer- 
ence Committee. 

He  represented  the  Centinela  Valley 
Secondary  Teachers'  Association  on  the 
legislative,  credentials,  and  salary  com- 
mittee and  also  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Centinela  Valley  Teachers'  Credit  Union. 

The  retiring  assistant  principal  has 
been  paid  the  high  tribute  of  an  hon- 
orary life  membership  In  the  California 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Stu- 
dents have  recognized  his  devotion  by 
dedicating  a  school  annual  to  him.  In 
further  recognition  of  his  concern  for 
the  young,  he  has  been  awarded  the 
Order  of  Merit  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Mr.  Barton  is  well  qualified  as  a  teacher 
and  has  worked  hard  to  acquire  the 
necessary  credentials.  He  received  his  AA 
and  junior  certificate  from  Compton 
Junior  College  in  1933  and  his  degree  in 
education  from  UCLA  in  1935.  Between 
the  years  1938  to  1953  he  studied  to  ac- 
quire his  M.S.  in  education  at  USC. 

He  has  been  active  in  many  organiza- 
tions associated  with  education.  He  is  a 
life  member  of  the  UCLA  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, and  a  member  of  the  USC  General 
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Alumni  Association.  He  belongs  to  the 
California  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
California  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Administrators.  He  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals  and  the  Cen- 
tinela Valley  Secondary  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Barton  is  active  in 
other  community  activities.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Hawthorne  Optimist 
Club.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Parent 
Teacher  Association,  the  YMCA,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  America. 

His  hobbies  include  ham  radio  opera- 
tion as  well  as  being  a  journeyman  ma- 
chinist and  journeyman  plumber.  He  is 
vice  president  of  the  Malibu  Bowl  Land 
Investment  Corp.  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Watch  and 
Clock  Collectors. 

Loren  C.  Barton  is  an  active  and  dedi- 
cated citizen.  His  contributions  to  his 
community  and  to  youth  are  many.  I 
Invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Loren  C.  Barton,  my  friend 


and  a  great  citizen,  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  his  fellow  man. 


WALTER  REUTHER 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Reuther  will  be  deeply  missed  by  every- 
one involved  in  the  labor  movement. 
That  he  was  a  tough  bargainer,  a  pre- 
dictable innovator,  and  a  constant 
guardian  of  his  constituents  is  unchal- 
lenged. But  the  tragic  loss  of  Walter 
Reuther  will  be  felt  on  a  much  wider 
scale.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  Americans 
for  these  were,  in  a  larger  sense,  his  con- 
stituents also. 

To  merely  say  that  he  was  a  progres- 
sive is  to  detract  frfitm  a  mtm  who  com- 
mitted his  life  to  a  movement  through 
which  the  welfare  of  the  worker  could 
be  improved  and  the  decency  of  all  men 


maintained.  This  required  the  ability  to 
move  beyond  special  interests;  to  seek 
out  the  best  in  people  and  encoiu-age 
them  to  act  together  for  higher  social 
purposes. 

Walter  Reuther  understood  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  the  unattended  peo- 
ples because  he  had  lived  and  worked 
with  them.  Forty  cents  an  hour,  13-hour 
days,  and  7-day  workweeks  were  under- 
stood by  him  because  he  had  experienced 
them. 

But  the  elimination  of  these  oppressive 
conditions  did  not  blunt  his  desire  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  the  working 
man.  Pension  benefits,  profit  sharing, 
and  a  guaranteed  income  plan  were  just 
some  of  the  milestone  accomplishments 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Reuther  for  the  UAW. 

And  there  were  others,  too.  For  no  di- 
rect benefit  to  his  union,  he  led  the  way 
in  civil  rights,  the  war  against  hunger, 
and  efforts  to  provide  adequate  health 
care  for  the  Nation.  His  service  was 
marked  by  distinction  and  dedication  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family. 


SENATE—FWdai/,  May  15,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B. 
Allkn,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eltemal  God,  who  has  been  the  hope 
and  help  of  many  generations,  and  who 
in  all  ages  hast  given  men  the  power  to 
seek  Thee  and  in  seeking  Thee  to  find 
Thee,  grant  to  us  here  a  vivid  sense  that 
Thou  art  with  us.  Give  us  a  clearer  vi- 
sion of  Tliy  trutti,  a  greater  faith  in  Thy 
power,  and  a  more  confident  assurance 
of  Thy  love. 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  by  Thy 
grace  to  mend  our  broken  Nation,  and 
to  bring  reconciliation  of  man  with  man 
and  of  government  with  people. 

When  the  way  seems  dark,  give  us 
grace  to  walk  in  the  light  we  have;  when 
much  Is  obscured,  make  us  faithful  to 
the  little  we  can  clearly  see;  when  the 
distant  scene  is  clouded,  give  us  courtige 
to  take  the  next  step;  when  insight  fal- 
ters and  faith  is  weak,  help  us  to  repay 
Thee  in  love  and  loyalty,  in  tenderness 
and  compassion,  for  our  souls'  sake  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Hear  us,  O  God,  in  whom  we  trust 
now  and  forever.  Amen. 


tor  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RlCH.in>  B.  RUBSBX. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


history   of   the   Committee   on   Agriculture; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  686.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.    SlNATl, 

President  pbo  tempore, 
WMhirigtoH,  D.C..  May  IS,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  All^n,  a  Sena- 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  14686.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  Improve  the  balance  of  payment* 
by  further  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other   purposes;    and 

H.R.  17575.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1071,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.  Con.  Res.  620.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  an  additional 
1,000  copies  of  House  Report  91-610,  9lBt 
Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Report  of 
Special  Study  Mission  to  Southern  Africa 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs"  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives; 

H.  Con.  Res.  537.  Conctirrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  pirlntlng  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  tributes  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  service  of  Chief  Justice  Barl 
Warren; 

H.  Con.  Res.  578.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  "Compilation 
of  Works  of  Art  and  Other  Objects  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol,"  as  a  Hovtse  document,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  Con.  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  tiie  Select 
Committee  on  Crime; 

H.  Con.  Res.  584.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  printing  as  a  House  document  a 


ENROLLED  WTT.T.  AND  JOINT 
RESOLXmON  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enroUed  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  : 

HJt.  14465.  An  act  to  i»OTide  for  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport 
and  airway  system,  for  the  imposition  of 
airport  and  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1232.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or  or- 
dered to  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
indicated: 

HJt.  14686.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in  or- 
der to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments  by 
ftuther  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and 

H.R.  17575.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  CcMnmlttee  on 
Appropriations. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  620.  Concurrent  resolution  au« 
thorizlng  the  printing  of  an  additional  1,000 
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copies  of  House  Report  91-«10.  01^  CongreaB. 
flist  seoGlon.  enutled  "Report  of  Special 
Study  Vif '"w  to  Southern  AfriB*  for  til* 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign.  Affairs'  ol 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlvee; 

H.  Con.  Re«.  637.  Concurrent  |  resoIuUon 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  I^ouse  docu- 
ment the  tributes  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  service  of  Chief  JtisUoe  Barl 
Warren;  I 

H  Con  Ree.  578.  Concurrent  re«)lutlon  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  •Cor^pllatlcai  of 
Works  of  Art  and  Other  Objetts  In  the 
United  States  Capitol."  as  a  Housi  document, 
and  for  other  purposes:  J 

H.  Con.  Res.  580  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  |the  Select 
Committee  on  Olme: 

H.  Con.  Res.  684.  Concurrent  '  resolution 
reUtlve  to  printing  as  a  House  document  a 
htetory  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture; 
and 

H.  Con  Res.  585.  Concurrent  reiolutlon  au 
thorlzlng  certain  printing  for  thej  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affatn. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ireadlng  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceeding*  of  Thurs- 
day, May  14,  1970,  be  dispenstd  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  fee  ordered. 


It  is  bo  c 
IINBBS 


ORDER  OP  BUS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN^  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  pursuant  fo  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes.      | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  I  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor  or  any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS JdURING 
SENATE  SESSIOr 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre*dent,  I  ask 
vinanimous  consent  that  all  jcommlttees 
be  authorized  to  meet  durlngj  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


THE  CALEafDAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  certain  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  895  and  concluding  with  Cal- 
endar No.  8«9.  ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDETTT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  i»  so  ordered. 


MERLIN  DIVISION. 

BASIN  PROJECT,  O 

The  biU  (H.R.  780)  to  a^ithorlze  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  |o  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Merlin  divi- 
sion. Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purposes,  wai  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  rfead  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<n)8ent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Ricoan  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  »l-«8«) ,  explaining  th*  purposes  of 
the  measure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSB    OP    THE    MKAStTVX 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  780  Is  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Merlin  division  of  the  Rogue 
River  Basin  reclamation  project  In  Josephine 
County,  Oreg.  The  Merlin  division  Is  a  multi- 
ple-purpose water  resource  development  lor 
the  purposes  of  serving  Irrigation  water  to 
more  than  9.000  acres,  for  public  outdoor 
recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife  conservation, 
area  redevelopment,  and  flood  control. 

BACKGBOUNO 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  feasibility 
report  on  the  MerUn  division  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  January  3,  1984, 
and  haa  been  printed  as  House  Document 
202.  88th  Congress.  A  bUl  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  project  (S.  61.  90th  Cong.) 
passed  the  Senate  on  December  8.  1967.  but 
was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  held  a  hearing  on  June  30,  19S9, 
on  8.  804,  a  blU  Introduced  by  Senator  Hat- 
field, for  himself  and  Senator  Packwood, 
which  Is  similar  to  H.R.  780.  At  that  time  the 
Department  witnesses  recommended  that 
further  studies  of  the  project  plan  be  car- 
ried out  to  achieve  a  more  economical  design 
and  better  financial  arrangements.  Those 
studies  were  performed  at  the  committee's 
request  and  the  resuiu  were  transmitted  to 
the  committee  by  the  Department's  letter  of 
April  2.  1970,  which  Is  reprinted  In  this  re- 
port. 

H.R.  780  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  20,   1970. 

PUWN    rOR    DEVELOPMENT 

The  plan  of  development  for  the  Merlin 
division  win  provide  for  optimum  utilization 
of  the  flows  of  a  major  tributary  of  the  Rogue 
River  through  construction  of  Sexton  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  Jumpoff  Joe  Creek.  The 
dam.  an  earthflll  structure  about  206  feet 
high,  wlU  create  a  reservoir  with  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  39.000  acre- feet  and  a  surface  area 
of  660  acres.  The  required  right-of-way  Is  pri- 
marily undeveloped  public  lands  without 
scenic  or  other  natural  values  of  important 
consequence.  Minor  amounts  of  privately 
held  lands  are  likewise  undeveloped.  Water 
will  be  conveyed  through  a  cloeed-plpe  dis- 
tribution system  to  the  Individual  delivery 
points  In  the  service  area  where  It  will  be 
available  under  gufflclent  pressure  for  sprink- 
ler irrigation.  Sexton  Reservoir  has  a  regula- 
tory capability  to  serve  9,260  acres  of  desig- 
nated lands  and  an  added  Increment  of  ap- 
proximately 2.000  acres  which  have  not  yet 
been  specifically  Identified  and  provided  for 
In  the  distribution  system  cost  estimates. 

The  plan  of  development  will  also  provide 
recreational  facilities  for  public  txse  for 
camping,  boating,  and  other  water  qxuls 
activities.  Pish  and  wildlife  enhancement  m 
the  reservoir  wUl  be  achieved  by  the  instal- 
lation of  a  fish  hatchery  as  a  part  of  the  proj- 
ect, to  be  used  for  raising  of  trout  for  stock- 
ing the  reservoir.  Mitigation  of  otherwise 
project-caused  fishery  damages  will  be  ac- 
complished by  providing  a  minimum  release 
to  the  stream  from  the  reservoir. 

FINANCIAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ANALYSIS 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
Merlin  Division  Is  828,470,000.  This  cost  re- 
flects recent  design  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion system  and  updating  of  estimates  to 
July.  1969  price  levels.  The  Investment  cost, 
which  also  Includes  $283,000  of  assigned 
oosU  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
syrtem.  totals  $28,762,000  and  U  allocated 
among  the  project  purposes  as  follows: 

irrigation  •"Vl^'^ 

Flood    control ^•??2'£2? 

R«Cl«*tk»   ~ 1860.000 


Pish  and  wlWUfe  conservation—        $788. 000 
Unasslgned    reservoir    storage.-      2,069,000 


Total    - 38,752,000 

Annual  operating  costs  are  estimated  to 
be  $136,600. 

Annual  project  benefits  are  evaluated  at 
$2,151,700.  The  project  has  a  ratio  of  annual 
l)eneflts  to  annual  cost  of  1.87  to  1.00  over 
a  100-year  period  of  analysis. 

The  Irrigation  water  users  will  repay  all 
operating  costs  and  In  addlUon  $6,786,000 
of  the  Investment  costs  allocated  to  Irriga- 
tion. Financial  assistance  of  $16,891,000  will 
b  provided  from  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system  revenues.  Recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  costs  will  be  shared 
by  non-Federal  entitles  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Projects 
Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 

The  project  repayment  analysis  utilizes  a 
formula  for  determining  an  Irrigation  pump- 
ing power  rate  which  assures  repayment  with- 
out Interest  of  an  equitable  porUon  of  the 
overall  power  Investment  of  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  power  system  and  associated 
operating  costs.  This  Is  compatible  with  the 
tradlUonal  reclamaUon  policy  that  Irriga- 
tion Investment  be  rettimed  without  Inter- 
est. It  will  not  adversely  affect  the  rates  or 
the  repayment  schedule  for  the  commercial 
power  Investment  of  the  system. 

NEED  POa  THE  PROJECT 

The  Merlin  division  area  and  Its  surround- 
ing environs  In  Josephine  and  Jackson 
Counties.  Oreg.,  are  substfuitlally  dependent 
on  the  timber  mdustry  as  a  source  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  This  Industry  has.  In  recent 
years,  been  chronically  depressed  and  under- 
utilized. At  the  present  time.  It  Is  under- 
going an  acute  depression,  with  the  Instired 
unemployment  rate  In  Josephine  County  ap- 
proaching 18  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The 
paramount  need  of  the  community  is  an 
alternate  source  of  employment  and  economic 
activity  for  Its  xmderutllized  land,  water, 
and  labor  resources.  This  can  be  afforded  In 
large  measure  through  the  development  of 
water  resource  projects  providing  for  Irriga- 
tion of  the  arable  lands  In  the  valley  of  the 
Rogue  River  and  Its  tributaries.  Assured 
water  suppUes  will  also  enable  greater  land 
utilization  based  on  residential  development 
by  In-mlgrants  attracted  by  the  scenic,  cli- 
matic, and  recreational  amenities  of  southern 
Oregon. 

Specifically,  the  development  of  the  project 
will  result  m  an  assured  water  supply  lor 
more  than  9,000  acres  of  land  suscepUble  to 
the  production  of  fruit  and  berries.  Including 
the  well-known  Medford  pears,  and  the  forage 
and  pasture  base  for  a  greatly  expanded  live- 
stock and  dairy  Industry.  Tourism  and  rec- 
reaUon  wUl  be  benefited  by  the  opportunlUes 
for  enjoyment  of  the  reservoir  fishery  and 
water  sports  potential  of  Merlin  Reservoir 
conJuncUvely  with  the  existing  resources  of 
the  area. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  that  HJl.  780  be  en- 
acted. 


YAKIMA  TRIBES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3337)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Yakima  Tribes  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 47-A.  162,  and  consolidated  47  and 
164,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  after  line  3,  strike 
out: 

Bk.  2.  Any  part  o*  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  per  oaplts  under  the  provl- 
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Blona  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  Fed-  Under  a  provision  carried  In  each  annual  146.6  above  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  Blver 

eral  or  State  Income  taE.  No  porUon  of  any  appropriations  act  for  the  Department  of  the  where  the  Asotin  Dam  project  was  authorized 

of  the  funds  distributed  In  accordance  with  Interior,  however,  the  money  cannot  be  used  by  the  Flood  Central  Act  of  1962,  during  the 

the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  until  specifically  authtwized  by  the  Congress,  eight-year  period  Immediately  following  the 

to   anv   Uen    debt    or  attorney  fees  except  S.  3337  would  give  such  authorization.  On  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act :  Provided. 

delinquent  debts  owed  by  the  tribe  to  the  December  1,  1969,  the  tribes  adopted  a  two-  That  nothing  herein  shall  change  or  affect. 

United  States  or  owed  by  Individual  Indians  part  plan  for  the  use  of  the  $2,100,000  award  for  the  purposes  of  any  action  which  may  be 

to  the  tribe  or  the  United  States.  in   consolidated   dockets  47  and   164.  They  taken  subsequent  to  such  eight-year  period. 

favor   reserving    $250,000    for   a   scholarship  the  present  status,  equities,  positions,  rights, 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert:  trust  fund,  with  the  interest  to  be  used  for  or  priorities  of  any  party  or  parties  to  an 

Sec  3  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  tribal  scholarships,  and  the  remainder  dls-  application  for  license  or  permit  pending  he- 
be  distributed  per  capita  under  the  provl-  tributed  per  caplU,  which  will  amount  to  fore  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  the 
slons  of  this  Act  shaU  not  be  subject  to  about  $300  a  share.  Tribal  membership  on  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  And  pro- 
Federal  or  State  Income  tax-  and  any  per  September  16,  1969,  totaled  6.748  persons.  The  vided  further.  That  nothing  herein  shaU  pre- 
oaptta  share  payable  to  a  person  under  tribes'  position  U  that  a  substantial  portion  dude  the  completion  of  any  hearing  or  the 
twenty-one  veers  of  age  or  to  a  person  under  of  their  annual  Income,  nearly  $3,800,000  al-  completion  of  the  record  of  any  proceedings 
legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  ready  goes  toward  ongoing  social  and  eco-  pending  before  the  Federal  Power  Oommls- 
wlth  such  procedures,  Including  the  estab-  nomlc  development  plans  and  projects,  and  slon  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
llshment  of  trusts,  a^  the  Secretary  deter-  they  request  that  Congress  auUiorlze  a  per  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
mines  wlU  adequately  protect  the  best  In-  capita  distribution  of  these  Judgment  funds.  ,,„7j^;,*t;^°*^^  f^  V,V^„  «^«iii^« 
t^  Of  such  persons  S.  3337  also  covers  the  awards  in  dockeu  una^ous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
v^^,.sn         y^  ^^_^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  amount  of  $110,-  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read:  991.40.  These  funds  wiu  be  available  for  (No.  91-858),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

8.  3337  tribal  purposes.  the  measure. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  amendment  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

of    Repretentativet    of    the    United    States  The  committee  has  adopted  a  substitute  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

0/  America  in  Congreta  assembled.  That  the  for  section  2  of  the  blU  as  Introduced.  The  ^g  follows: 

funds    appropriated    by    tiie    Act    of    Octo-  new    swtlon    would    ppoirtde^  S*L^^.h!S^  pvkpose  op  the  measure 

ber  31.   1966   (79  Stat.  1133,   1152),  to  pay  capita  distribution  that  may  be  made  shaU  "^^       '^  "'   ""  «*j«u«» 

ludgments   to   the    Taklma   Tribes    of    the  be  nontaxable  and.  further,  that  shares  pay-  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  suspend 

Taklma  Reserveatlon  In  Indian  Claims  Com-  able  to  minors  or  those  under  legal  dlsablUty  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commls- 

mlsslon  dockets  numbered  47-A  and  162,  and  shall  be  protected  under  procedures  adopted  slon  to  accept  appUcatlons  or  grant  Ucenses 

by  the  Act  of  July  22    1969  (83  Stat.  49).  Is  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Language  or  permits  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41 

consolidated   dockets   47   and    164.   together  stating  that  "No  portion  of  any  of  the  funds  SUt.  1063  as  amended)  for  the  construction 

with  Interests  thereon,  after  payment  of  at-  distributed   In   accordance  with  the  provl-  of  hydroelectric  power  projects  on  the  reach 

tomey  fees  and  litigation  expenses,  may  be  slons  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  any  Uen.  of  the  Middle  Snake  River  extending  along 

advanced    expended    invested,  or  reinvested  debt,    or    attorney    fees    except    delinquent  the  Idaho — Oregon  and  Idaho— Washington 

for  any  purpose  that  Is  authorized  by  the  debts  owed  by  the  tribe  to  the  United  States  borders  for  100  miles  between  the  existing 

tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the  or  owed  by  Individual  Indians  to  the  tribe  Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  the  authorized  Asotin 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  or  the  United  States"  has  been  stricken.  Pro-  Dam. 

Sec.  2.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  be  visions  of  thU  kind  have  been  removed  by  background 

distributed  per  capita  under  the  provisions  Congress  from  all  distribution  bills  enacted  Between   the  existing  Hells  Canyon   dam 

of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  m  recent  years.  Indians  ought  not  to  be  en-  ©f  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  and  the  site  of  the 

State  Income  tax;  and  any  per  capita  share  couraged  to  escape  payment  of  Just  debts.  Asotin  dam  which  Is  authorized  for  c^istruc- 

payable  to  a  person  under  twenty-one  years  Such  immunity  may  also  severely  Umlt  the  tlon  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Snake 

of  age  or  to  a  person  under  legal  disability  availability  of  credit  to  Indians.  The  Justi-  River  runs  through  the  deepest  gorge  on  this 

shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such  proce-  flcation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  continent.  Three  major  tributaries  enter  the 

dures,  including  the  establishment  of  trusts,  for  retaining  this  provision  has  not  been  sup-  Snake  within  this  100-mlle  reach,  the  Im- 

•8  the  Secretary  determines  will  adequately  ported  by  facts.  The  committee  knows  of  no  naha.    Salmon,   and   Orande   Ronde   Rivers, 

protect  the  beet  Interest  of  such  persons.  reason   for   treating   Indians   In   a   different  Top>ographlc  relief  In  the  area  varies  from 

fashion  than  non-Indians.  peaks  above  9,000  feet  above  sea  level  to  less 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ^^^^^  than  eoo  feet  along  the  Snake  River  at  Asotin. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  „     .                ,      _. .      ,              ...              .„  The  canyon  is  more  than  a  mile  deep  at  some 

■f,^-  a  fv.i..<«  ,^,^Ain„   .o^.,4  »K«  tutl^  *.;„,„  No  Increase  in  Federal  expenditures  will  ,___*,__' 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  ,„„„,♦  »,„„  ♦»,.  «„.,.♦«,««♦  «<•  n  a-ivr  locations. 

and  passed  '^*^""  ^""^  *^'  enactment  of  S.  3337.  .^he  narrow  rocky  gorge  and  rapid  fall  of 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ^^— ^^—  "»?  ""^  '^^^  f"**^"^*!  ^  ***'  ^"^^ 

■                            i   i      ..             _,    I   J   .  value  of  the  area  also  provide  a  number  of 

una^OUS  consent  to  have  printed  in  HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECTS  ON  exceUent  sites  for  hydroelectric  dams.  A  num- 

the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  MIDDLE  SNAKE  RIVER  ^r  of  dams  and  combinations  of  dams  have 

(No.  91-859) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  been  studied  and  proposed  by  Federal  and 

the  measure.  The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  non-Federal  entitles  over  the  years.  From 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  bill  (S.  940)  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of  Hells  canyon  dam  downstream,  the  more  slg- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  hydroelectric    projects    on    the    Middle  niflcant  dams  which  have  been  discussed  are : 

as  follows:  Snake  River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam  River  mile 

PURPOSE  for  a  period  of  10  years,  which  had  been  Dam:                           (from  Columbia  River) 

The  purpose  of  S.  3337,  Introduced  by  Sen-  reported    from   the   Committee    on    In-         Hells  Canyon 247 

ators  Jackson  and  Biagnuson  at  the  request  terior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend-        Pleasant  Valley 213 

of  the  Taklma  Tribes,  Is  to  provide  for  the  ments  on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word         Appaloosa 198 

disposition  of  three  awards  totaUng  $3,210,-  "unless",    strike    out    "otherwise    here-        ^1"°"''^  —**" J?? 

991 40  awarded  to  the  Yakimas  by  the  Indian  ^fter" ;  on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word        n^^^                ** 1m 

Claims   Commission.   The   awards  represent,  ..^i^^..  '   i.^ii,VT..,*   ■■♦^^  „L^^"   o«^   i.^.^^          ^"^  Perce 186 

for  the  most  part,  compensation  for  the  value  ,  ^^'  ^^^^^,  °^^  ^  ten-year     and  insert         chlna  Gardens 173 

of  reservation  lands  omitted  tiirough  errone-  eight-year   ;    and  in  line   6,   after   the  history  of  uevelopmrnt 

ous  surveys  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Yakima  word  'suc^'.  stolke  ^t  "t^-yef '  ^nj  g^^^,^  ^,  ^^  ^^  ^,  ^^^ 

Indian  Reservation  esUblished  by  the  treaty  insert     eight-year   ;   80  as  to  make  the  ^^^^  been  undertaken  Intermittently  since 

of  June  9.  1866.  bill  read:  the  early  1900'8  for  recreational,  navigation. 

'***"  °-  "^  and  multiple-purpose  development.  A  oom- 

Funds  to  satisfy  the  awards  In  dockets  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  prehenslve    plan    encompassing    studies    by 

47-^  and  162,  In  the  total  amount  of  $110,-  Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of  both  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 

991.40,  were  appropriated  by  the  act  of  Oc-  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  unless  Corps  of  Engineers  was  completed  In   1948. 

tober  31,  1966  (79  Stat.  1133,  1162),  and  the  auttiorized  by  Congress,  no  license  or  permit  The  rep<Mt  identified  the  Mountain   Sheep 

funds  to  cover  the  award  in  consolidated  shall  be  Issued  nor  shall  any  application  for  site  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  ScOmon 

dockets  47  and  164,  In  the  amount  of  $2,-  a  license  or  p>ermlt   be   accepted  for   filing  River  as  an  alternative  to  the  Nes  Perce  site 

100.000  were  appropriated  by  the  act  of  July  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063;  below  the  Salmon  which  had  been  studied  by 

22.  1969  (83  Stat.  49,  62) .  Attorney  fees  have  16    U.8.C.   791-823),   as   amended,   with   re-  the  Corps  of  Engineers  but  which  would  aeri- 

been  allowed  In  the  total  amount  of  $221.-  spect  to  that   reach   of   the   Middle   Snake  ously  affect  the  anadromoua  flsh  run  In  the 

099.14,  or  10  percent  of  each  award.  A  total  of  River  running  between   Idaho  and   Oregon  Salmon  River. 

$1,999,013.44  has  been  Invested  In  U.S.  Treas-  and  Idaho  and  Washington  extending  from  Another  joint  report  was  prepared  In  1954 

nry  bills.  Hells  Canyon  Dam  to  a  point  at  river  mile  vrtilch  proposed  construction  of  the  Mountain 
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Sh««p  Mid  PleM»nt  Valley  Dams  bjj  the  Bu- 
reau of  Itoclamatlon. 

The  Federal  Power  Commlsalon  granted  a 
license  In  1966  to  the  Idaho  Pow#r  Co.  to 
construct  a  low  Hells  Canyon  Dam  M  weU  as 
the  Brownlee  and  Oxbow  Dams  ups«.ream  on 
the  Snake  River.  J 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  au«orlzed  to 
construct  the  Asotin  Dam  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1963.  Construction  fundi^have  not 
yet  been  appropriated.  The  feasibility  of  In- 
cluding a  navigation  lock  In  the  iniUal  con- 
strucUon  of  the  Asotin  Dam  is  prc^ntly  be- 
ing studied. 

PKKDIMC  IPC   ACTION 

In  1964.  the  Pacific  Northwest  ^ower  Co. 
(PNP);  a  subsidiary  of  Pacific  Pbwer  and 
Ught,   Portland   General   Electric,  [Montana 
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Power,  and  Washington  Water 
for  a  preliminary  permit  to  develoj 
nation  of  low  Mountain  Sheep  am 
Valley  dams.   The  FPC   granted   tl 
(Project  2173>  In  1955. 

LAter  in  19S5.  the  company  flli 
application.  Hearings  were  held  li 
Examiner  recommended  licensing  li 
the  Commission  denied  the  Ucer 
(19  FPC  126).  The  Commission's 
based    upon   a   determination    thai 
Perce  project  would  be  l>etter  adi 
comprehensive    regional    developr 
and  would  have  more  fiood  control  ftnd  power 
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benefits.  The  Commission  was  t 
view  that  the  fish  passage  proble 
by  the  Nez  Perce  high  dam  below 
River  could  be  solved. 

Later  In  1958.  the  company  fil 
tlon  for  license  to  construct  a  Hlgl 
Sheep  Dam  (Project  2243).  Also  1 
Corps  of  Engineers  completed  a  re^ 
Columbia  River  and  tributaries  whjlch  recom- 
mended a  number  of  alternatives  itr  develop, 
ment  of  the  BUddle  Snake  Rlve^  Including 
High  Mountain  Sheep  and  Ne«  Perte  Dams. 

In  I960,  the  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  (WPPS) .  a  joint  operating  agency 
compoMd  of  16  pubUc  utility  districts  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  filed  application  for  the 
Nez  Perce  project  (Project  2273).  The  FPC 
consolidated  the  two  application  i  for  hear- 
ings which  opened  In  Novembel  1960  and 
cloaed  In  September  1961. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  commented 
to  the  Commission  that  because  of  the  fishery 
problems  and  because  of  the  piwer  which 
wotUd  become  available  from  th^  Columbia 
River  Treaty  with  Canada,  "we  fceUeve  that 
It  is  unnecessary  at  this  Ume.  a»d  for  some 
years  to  come  to  undertake  anj(  project  in 
this  area." 

In  AprU  of  1962.  a  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
port WW  transoUtted  to  the  Congress  on 
-Water  Resoupcea  Development  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River".  It  reflected  cegoUatlons 
among  the  Federal  agencies  an«  concluded 
that  High  itountaln  Sheep  dam  or  an  alter- 
native should  be  authorized  for  oonstructlon 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Tfce  Secretary 
of  Army  similarly  recommended  to  the  FPC 
that,  because  of  Federal  Interests  in  the  area. 
the  bommlaslon  should  recommend  Federal 
construction   of   the  High  Mountain   Sheep 

dam.  '     „^ 

The  opinion  of  the  Presiding  Examiner 
issued  In  1962.  and  the  Conunlaslon's  deci- 
sion of  February.  1964.  (31  FPO  247)  nwer- 
theleaa  granted  PNP  a  Uoenae  t*  build  High 
Mountain  Sheep  and  denied  a  Ucense  to 
WPPS  for  either  site.  FoUowli^  a  re-hear- 
ing  on  interventton  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commission  on  Afrtl  80.  1964, 
affirmed  granting  of  the  Ucen«.  The  High 
Mountain  Sheep  dam  waa  considered  by 
the  Commission  to  be  the  beet  comprehen- 
sive development  which  woul*  avoid  fish 
oassage  problems  to  the  Salmon  River. 

The  license  was  appealed  to  tbe  UB.  Court 
of  AppesOs  for  the  District  of  ColumbU  by 
tbe  Secretary  and  WPPS.  TOb  Court  af- 
firmed tbe  FPC  dectekm  on  Ui^th  24 
A  petltlan  lor  writ  at  certiorari 


clslon  on  June  6,  1967.  (387  U.8.  428).  In 
a  divided  decision  the  Court  remanded  the 
project  to  FPC. 

The  Court's  decision  was  based  upon  the 
following  general  points: 

Refusal  of  the  Commission  to  take  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  regarding 
Federal  development. 

Lack  of  adequate  consideration  of  fisher- 
ies and  recreation  sspecW  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Interior's  recommendation  of  deferral  for 
fishery  studies. 

Lack  of  determination  by  FPC  of  the 
public  Interest  as  opposed  to  benefit  to  the 
Ucensee.  and  lack  of  consideration  of  all 
aspects  of  public  concern  rather  than  only 
the  regional  ability  to  use  the  power. 

In  July  of  1967  the  FPC  ordered  further 
hearings  which  were  convened  In  Lewlston. 
Idaho,  and  In  Portland.  Oreg..  In  Septem- 
ber 1968,  and  In  Washington,  D.C.  begin- 
ning In  January  of  1970. 

In  1967.  PNP  and  WPPS  entered  Into  an 
agreement  to  undertake  Joint  development 
of  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  project  and 
amended  their  applications  to  be  treated 
as  single   Joint  application. 

In  May  1968.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  presented  the  Departments  position  to 
the  FPC.  He  opposed  the  licensing  of  High 
Mountain  Sheep  Dam  and  proposed  Instead 
Federal  construction  of  a  combination  of 
a  Dam  at  the  Appaloosa  site  and  a  Low 
Mountain  Sheep  Dam — both  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Snake  and  Imnaha  Rivers. 
The  Secretary's  position  was  based  upon  the 
Impact  on  fisheries,  the  need  for  power,  and 
'  the  Federal  Interest  In  operation  of  the 
Columbia  River  system. 

In  February  1969.  the  Secretary  and  the 
applicants  filed  a  Joint  motion  for  continu- 
ance of  FPC  proceeding  to  permit  time  for 
the  Secretary  to  seek  congressional  author- 
ization of  Federal  construction  of  a  mul- 
tiple purpose  development  Including  a  plan 
for  financial  participation  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  utilities  Interested  In  power  de- 
velopment. Successive  motions  led  to  a  con- 
tinuance until  August  of  1969  to  permit 
the  present  administration  to  review  the 
proposal. 

On  August  12,  1969,  Secretary  Hlckel  noti- 
fied the  FPC  that  he  concluded  that  It  Is 
in  the  public  Interest  to  oppose  construction 
of  any  project  at  this  time.  He  called  for 
a  moratorium  of  3  to  6  years  for  studies  of 
the  highest  and  best  future  development  of 
the  Middle  Snake. 


PSESEMT    LSCISLATION 

S.  940.  Introduced  by  the  Senators  from 
Idaho,  would  prohibit  the  Federal  Power 
Cammisslon  from  Issuing  any  license  or 
permit  or  from  accepting  any  application  for 
a  license  or  permit  concerning  the  reach  ot 
the  Snake  River  from  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
(river  mile  247)  to  river  mile  146  5  (approxi- 
mately the  Asotin  Dam  site) .  As  amended 
by  the  committee,  the  measure  would  im- 
pose the  prohibition  for  a  period  of  8  years 
Immediately  following  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  bill  ftirther  provides  that  the  present 
status  and  rights  of  applicants  would  remain 
unaffected  after  the  moratorium  and  that 
the  FPC  may  complete  Its  pending  hearings. 

The  reach  of  the  Snake  River  which  is 
Included  within  the  prohibition  extends 
downstream  to  approximately  the  location  of 
the  proposed  Asotin  Dam  site.  The  provisions 
of  the  measure  would  have  no  effect,  how- 
ever, upon  the  statiis  of  the  Federal  Asottn 
Dam  which  was  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962   (76  Stat.  1193). 

The  Subcooamlttee  on  Water  and  Power 
held  a  hearing  on  S.  940  on  February  16, 

1970. 

oomfirm  amxnimixmtb 


and  tbe  Supreme  Court  announced  its  de- 


1966. 
was  granted 


The  committee  amended  the  bill  and  the 
ttue  to  reduce  the  term  of  the  prrtilbltlon 
on  Ucenslng  from  10  years  to  8.  The  manr- 
torlum  was  InltiaUy  introduced  as  S.  4038, 


90th  Congrees  in  September  of  1968.  At 
that  time,  the  10-year  moratortimi  would 
have  generally  coincided  with  the  mora- 
torium on  studies  of  transbasln  water  diver- 
sions established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (82 
Stat.  885 ) . 

The  conunlttees  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  restoring  the  term  of  the  pro- 
hibition as  originally  Intended. 

The  committee  also  made  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  line  3  of  page  1. 

coMMrrrBE  «ecommendation 
The   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs  recommends  that  S.  940.  as  amended, 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill.  S.  940.  sponsored  by  me  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Church). 
would  prohibit  FCC  licensing  of  hydro- 
electric projects  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam  for  a 
period  of  8  years. 

This  Is  not  merely  restrictive  legisla- 
tion to  Impede  development ;  rather  it  is 
designed  to  accomplish  a  brief  breathing 
spell  in  development  of  a  working  river 
that  courses  through  Idaho's  heartland, 
providing  Ufegiving  water,  irrigated 
green  space,  public  recreation,  and  clean 
hydroelectric  energy  from  border  to  bor- 
der of  the  Gem  State.  If  the  legislation 
is  enacted,  the  river  remains  unimpaired 
as  a  rich  natural  resource,  but  needed 
time  will  be  provided  to  ownplete  eco- 
logical and  engineering  studies  that  will 
help  insure  a  sound  decision  on  the  fu- 
ture uUllzation  of  this  reach  of  the 
Snake  River. 

In  recent  decades,  six  major  hydro- 
electric developments  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  100-mUe  stretch  of  the 
river,  and  FCC  hearings  are  nearing 
completion  on  one  proposal  to  build  a 
dam  at  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  site. 
A  proviso  of  the  bill  protects  the  status 
and  rights  of  the  appUcants  Involved  in 
this  FCC  licensing  application  and  per- 
mits completion  of  the  pending  hear- 
ings. 

My   interest   in   this   legislation   was 
generated  primarily  by  the  recognition 
that  the  Snake  River  and  Its  tributaries 
represent  the  major  surface  water  re- 
sources remaining  to  meet  future  water 
requirements  in  a  tremendous  arid  and 
semiarid  area  in  Idaho  and  eastern  Ore- 
gon.  To  maintain  the  existing,   albeit 
pitifully  small  acreage  of  Irrigated  green 
space  in  this  area,  and  to  provide  water 
for  new  homes,  farms,  industry,  gardens, 
lawns,   and   shade   trees,   and  to   serve 
parks    and    outdoor    recreation    play- 
grounds and  to  meet  other  requirements, 
more   water   will   be   needed   in   future 
years.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt;  plan- 
ning studies  now  going  forward  in  State 
and  Federal  agencies  will  only  confirm 
the  size  of  this  need. 

This  legislation  keeps  open  the  options 
for  an  adequate  future  water  supply  and 
for  a  properly  managed  river  resource. 
These  environmental  decisions  must  be 
made  from  the  best  information  avaU- 
able  and  without  unnecessary  haste.  To 
this  end,  I  recwnmend  affirmative  action 
on  this  moratorium  legislation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  8  940,  the  bill  to  prohibit  for  8  years 
the  Ucenslng  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
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Middle  Snake  River  In  Idaho.  Is  one 
which  Is  urgent  in  nature. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  measure  with 
my  colleague  from  Idaho,  Senator 
Jordan,  because  we  beUeve  that  the  time 
should  be  provided  for  further  appraisal 
of  the  Middle  Snake  in  the  context  of  the 
changing  need. 

In  my  view,  the  necessity  for  this  mora- 
torium is  pressing  because  of  the  applica- 
tion for  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
project  on  the  Middle  Snake  which  Is 
pending  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

I  am  presently  persuaded  that  the 
construction  of  a  hydroelectric  dam  on 
the  Middle  Snake  would  not  contribute 
greatly  to  the  development  of  Idaho.  The 
power  would  be  sold  almost  entirely  out- 
side the  State  to  large  urban  centers.  An 
alleged  benefit  to  the  fishery  has  yet  to 
be  proved  or  even  accepted  by  the  best 
informed  sportsmen  groups. 

If  the  dam  were  to  involve  a  Federal 
contribution,  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  water  development  projects  are 
limited  and  it  is  very  important  to  ar- 
range our  priorities  in  such  a  way  that 
multipurpose  projects,  which  include 
Irrigations,  navigation,  and  flood  control 
benefits  as  well  as  electric  power  and 
which  contribute  most  to  the  general 
growth  of  our  economy,  are  built  ahead 
of  those  projects  which  contribute  the 
least. 

The  Middle  Snake  has  a  long  history  of 
confiict  in  the  private  versus  public 
power  field.  I  will  not  go  Into  a  detailed 
chronology.  The  record,  however.  Is  re- 
plete with  divided  and  opposing  apprais- 
als. Even  now  there  are  questions  as  to 
the  location  of  the  damslte.  Meanwhile, 
there  has  been  a  growing  movement 
against  any  dams  in  the  canyon  and  for 
establishment  of  this  section  of  the  Snake 
as  a  recreational  river  preserved  in  its 
natural  state. 

A  bill  for  this  latter  purpose  has  been 
Introduced  and  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  the  river  In  a  canyon  deeper 
than  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
The  Seven  Devils  Peaks  rise  8,000  feet 
above  waters  that  often  chum  white  be- 
tween sheer  walls  of  rock.  This  is  a  wild 
and  remote  area  where  thousands  of 
deer  and  elk  graze  in  the  wintertime  and 
which  Is  the  natural  habitat  for  cougar, 
bear,  coyote,  and  other  wildlife.  Salmon, 
steelhead.  bass,  and  the  mighty  sturgeon 
abound  in  the  river.  Migratory  waterfowl, 
wild  turkeys,  golden  eagles,  partridge, 
grouse,  and  many  other  birds  flock  here. 
Domestic  livestock  also  graze  in  the  area. 
Hells  Canyon  Is  internationally  known 
to  white  water  boatmen.  Many  visitors 
reach  the  canycn  by  Jet  boats  from 
Lewlston.  Idaho,  or  down  steep  trails 
from  the  Idaho  or  Oregon  bides. 

Along  the  river  are  many  fine  camp- 
sites some  of  them  ancient  Indian  stop- 
ping places  with  archeologlcal  and  an- 
thropological importance. 

There  are  other  sound  reasons  for  ad- 
vocating a  moratorium.  We  need  more 
time  to  assess  the  possibility  of  preserv- 
ing the  start  of  the  salmon  and  steel- 
head  runs,  "niese  contribute  not  only  to 
the  burgeoning  recreation  industry  for 


transient  sportsmen  but  also  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  life  In  our  State  for  many  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens. 

Another  few  years  should  bring  us 
vital  answers  that  we  can  only  guess  at 
now. 

Finally,  there  is  the  consideration 
which  must  be  given  to  the  likelihood 
that  nuclear  technology  will  continue 
to  advance.  Its  pace  in  recent  years  has 
been  such  that  a  hydroelectric  dam  with- 
out the  enhancement  of  other  public 
benefits  might  well  be  rendered  obsolete 
before  it  is  even  completed.  There  are 
other  alternative  sources  for  power  im- 
der  examination. 

When  there  are  so  many  multipurpose 
projects  that  could  be  completed  in  the 
interim,  it  seems  hardly  sensible  to  rush 
to  judgment  on  building  a  single-pur- 
pose or.  at  most,  a  dual-purpose  dam  in 
this  critical  stretch  of  the  river. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  prejudicing 
the  issue  in  seeking  this  moratorium. 
We  ask  only  for  sufficient  time  to  make 
sure  that  this  great  resource  is  finally 
dedicated  to  its  highest  and  best  public 
use. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  it  today. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pEissed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of  hydro- 
electric projects  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam  for  a  pe- 
riod of  8  years." 


INTER-TRIBAL    COUNCIL.    INC., 
MIAMI,  OKLA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  886)  to  convey  certain  land  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Inter-Tribal  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  Miami,  Okla..  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  6.  after  the  word 
"States.",  insert  "except  oil.  gas,  and 
other  minerals  therein.";  and  on  page  2, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  Insert  "town- 
ship 27  north,  range  24  east,  lying 
north";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  886 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey, 
without  monetary  consideration,  to  the  Inter- 
Tribal  Council,  Incorporated,  Miami,  Okla- 
homa, all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  except  oil,  gas,  and  other  min- 
erals therein.  In  and  to  the  land  more  partic- 
ularly described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  consisting  of  114  acres  more  or  less. 

(b)  The  land  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
is  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

South  half  of  the  northwest  qtiarter  and 
that  part  of  the  north  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  21,  township  27  north, 
range  24  east,  lying  north  of  the  centerllne  of 
highway  numbered  60,  Indian  base  and  me- 
ridian, containing  114  acres,  more  or  less,  in 
Ottawa  County,  Oklahoma. 

S«c.  2.  Upon  conveyance  to  the  Inter- 
Tribal  Council,  Incorporated,  Miami,  Okla- 
homa, of  the  land  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  such  land  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  to  the  same  extent  as  any  real 
property  In  private  ownership  in  Ottawa 
County,  Oklahoma,  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  be  freed  of  all 


restrictions  which  might  otherwise  attach  to 
such  real  property  by  reason  of  Indian  own- 
ership, including  but  not  limited  to  restric- 
tions on  use,  management,  and  disposition. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-859) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION 

The  purpose  of  S.  888  Is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey 114  acres  of  surplus  Federal  land  In  Okla- 
homa to  an  organization  known  as  tbe 
Inter-Tribal  Council  Inc.  This  is  a  non- 
profit organization  Incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  In  1968  by 
the  leaders  of  tbe  Seneca,  Quapaw.  Peoria, 
Modoc,  Ottawa,  Shavmee,  Miami,  and  Wyan- 
dotte tribes  to  promote  the  general  health 
and  welfare  of  the  tribal  members.  The 
Articles  of  Incorporation  show  that  the  24 
directors  consists  of  three  members  each  from 
the  eight  Indian  tribes.  The  corjKiratlon  wlU 
encourage  labor-oriented  Industries  to  locate 
on  this  acreage,  thus  raising  the  socioeco- 
nomic level  of  the  tribal  members  residing  In 
the  area  through  the  creation  of  Jobs  and 
better  housing. 

This  land  was  purchased  in  tbe  1930e  and 
40's  by  the  Federal  Government  for  $6,587 
and  used  for  farming  and  dairying  opera- 
tions at  the  Seneca  Indian  school  until  these 
operations  were  discontinued  8  years  ago. 
The  entire  acreage  Is  presently  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
site  appears  to  be  favorably  located  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  council  does  not  own 
other  land. 

This  bill  will  transfer  Government-owned 
lands  presently  valued  at  $25,500  to  a  non- 
profit State  corporation  without  payment 
of  consideration.  This  organization  has  no 
money  to  pay  for  this  land. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  adopted  two  amend- 
ments. The  first  would  except  from  the  con- 
veyance and  retain  to  the  United  States  all 
minerals.  Including  oil  and  gas,  within  the 
114-acre  parcel.  The  second  amendment,  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Is  merely  a  technical  one  to  correctly 
Identify  the  land  In  question. 

COST 

As  explained  previously,  the  present  value 
of  this  Government-owned  land  is  $25,500. 
Although  it  is  customary  to  including  lan- 
gtiage  In  bills  of  this  nature  directing  the 
Indian  Claims  Commls^on  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  value  of  the  land  should 
or  shotUd  not  be  set  off  against  any  pend- 
ing claim.  It  has  not  been  done  in  this  bill 
due  to  tlie  virtual  impossibility  of  making 
an  equitable  determination  where  eight 
tribes  are  involved. 


FORT    BELKNAP    INDIAN 
RESERVATION.  MONT. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  cS.  786)  to  grant  all  minerals,  in- 
cluding coal.  oil.  and  gas.  on  certain 
lands  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1,  after  line  2,  strike  out:  "That 
the  portion  of  section  6  pertaining  to 
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minerals  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1921  (41 
Stat  1355),  is  hereby  amendeq  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Any  and  all  mineral4,  includ- 
ing oil  and  gas.";  and.  In  lieu,  thereof, 
insert:  "That  the  last  numbered  para- 
graph of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1921  (41  SUt.  1355.  135»-1359Ms  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

^  vAny  and  all  minerals  including  oil  and 
gas'Wd  lands  chiefly  vsduablq  for  the 
developiment  of  water  powe*''; 

So  asw~malte.thej»in  read; 


S.  786 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  did  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  [stotes  of 
America  in  Con^re^s  assembled.  JThat  the 
last  numbered  paragraph  of  sectloti  0  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1931  (41  Stat.  lISS.  1358- 
1369) .  la  hereby  amended  to  read  ^  follows: 

"Any  and  all  minerals.  Includliig  oil  and 
gas  and  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  ihe  devel- 
opment of  water  power,  on  any  of  i  the  lands 
to  be  allotted  hereunder  are  reservted  In  per- 
petuity for  the  benefit  of  the  meml^rs  of  the 
tribe  in  common  and  may,  with  tlie  consent 
of  the  Tribal  Community  Councllj  be  leased 
for  mining  purposes  In  accordanci  with  the 
provlst(»is  of  the  Act  of  May  11.  1939  (63  Stat. 
347:  as  VS.C.  396  a-f ) ,  under  such  i-ules.  reg- 
ulations, and  conditions  as  the  S^retary  of 
the  Interior  may  prescribe:  Provi/ded,  That 
leases  or  mining  permits  may  be  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931  (41  Stat.  1355) .  with  the  consent  of  the 
tribal  council  and  under  such  rulea.  regula- 
tions, and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe,  but  no  lease  shall 
be  made  for  a  longer  period  tham  ten  years 
and  as  long  thereafter  as  mineral^  are  pro- 
duced In  paying  quantities:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  until  the  same  shall  be  leased,  any 
Indian  being  the  head  of  a  family  «nd  having 
rights  on  such  reservation  may  take  coal 
from  any  of  the  tribal  lands  for  hs  own  do- 
mestic use." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr^ident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\te  printed 
in  the  Rxcoks  an  excerpt  froih  the  re- 
port (No.  91-«60).  explaining  I  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being:  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uije  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

FCMTOBK 

The  purpoae  of  the  bill  Is  to  4mend  the 
act  of  March  3,  1931,  which  pipvlded  for 
allotment  of  lands  on  the  Foii  Belknap 
Reservation,  to  provide  for  the  Reservation 
of  all  minerals  for  the  benefltj  of  tribal 
members  In  common. 

NEED 

The  1931  act  reserved  to  the  Ci-os  Ventre 
and  Asslnlbolne  Tribes  for  a  p^od  of  50 
years  all  minerals,  including  oU  md  gas.  on 
lands  allotted  pursuant  to  the  aft,  but  re- 
served to  the  Congress  the  rightj  to  extend 
the  period  within  which  such  reserved  tribal 
rights  would  otherwise  expire,  li  also  pro- 
vided for  10-year  leases  with  right  of  renewal 
for  a  like  period.  It  further  provided  for  set- 
ting aside  for  tribal  use  those  labda  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  development  of  water  power. 
At  the  expiration  of  50  years  from  the  date 
of  approval  of  the  act,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  Congress,  the  mHierals  will 
becoms  the  property  of  the  Individual  allot- 
tee or  hla  heirs.  S.  786  reserves  tke  minerals 
In  perpetolty  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

Tbe  1991  act  provided  that  no  raining  lease 
ooald  b«  made  for  a  period  longer  than  10 
TMUB,  bat  a  right  of  renewal  t^  an  addi- 


tional period  of  10  years  could  be  granted 
to  a  lessee  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  pre- 
scribe. That  lease  term  is  much  less  attrac- 
tive to  lessees  than  the  one  provided  for  In 
the  1938  Indian  Mineral  Leasing  Act  which 
specifies  a  term  not  to  exceed  10  years  and 
so  long  thereafter  as  minerals  are  produced 
In  paying  quantities. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  benefit 
from  the  mineral  reservation  to  the  Indians 
of  Port  Bellcnap  since  the  1931  act  because 
of  lack  of  Interest  In  the  area.  The  full 
potential  for  mineral  production  on  the  res- 
ervation is  not  known.  However,  the  com- 
mittee believes  the  tribes  should  be  accorded 
the  opportunity  to  fully  develop  their  min- 
eral resources.  The  tribes  have  requested 
enactment  of  this  legislation  which  will  per- 
mit exploration,  development,  and  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  to  the  benefit  of  the  tribe 
as  a  whole. 

AMXNDMKNT 

The  committee  adopted  a  technical 
amendment  reconunended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  the  attached  report. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-861),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P17BPOSX 

The  purpose  of  S.  769.  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Bible,  would  be  to  grant  to  the  Washoe 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Nevada  and  California 
a  trust  title  to  101.33  acres  of  vacant  public 
domain  In  Alpine  County.  Calif.,  to  provide 
a  new  reservation  land  base  for  approximately 
350  Washoe  Indians  who  reside  In  tbe  Wood- 
fords  community  In  Alpine  Ootmty.  and  en- 
able them  to  participate  in  a  mutual-help 
housing  program.  As  amended,  the  bill  would 
set  aside  80  acres  of  public  domain  in  Alpine 
County.  Calif.,  to  carry  out  a  program  to 
assist  certain  Waahoe  Indians. 


No  additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
will  result  from  the  enactment  of  S.  786. 


WASHOE  TRIBE 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  759)  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Washoe 
Tribe  of  Indians  certain  lands  in  Alpine 
County,  Calif.,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments,  on  page 
1.  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

Township  13  north,  range  19  east.  Mount 
Diablo  meridian.  California,  section  36.  lots 
5,  6.  that  portion  of  lot  7  lying  In  the  north- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter,  and  lot  9 
containing  101 J3  acres,  mwe  or  less. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert : 

Township  11  north,  range  30  east,  Moimt 
Diablo  meridian,  California,  section  20,  south 
east  quarter  southeast  quarter  and  section 
39,  northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter,  con- 
taining 80  acres,  more  or  less." 

On  page  2,  after  line  4,  insert  a  new 
secticxi.  as  follows : 

Skc.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
August  IS.  1946  (60  Stat.  1060).  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  tbe  title  conveyed  by 
tills  Act  should  or  shoxild  not  t>e  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Conunlsslon. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  759 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  following  described  public  do- 
main land  located  in  Alpine  County,  Califor- 
nia, are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Nevada  and  California: 

Township  11  north,  range  30  east.  Mount 
Diablo  meridian.  California,  section  30, 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  and  sec- 
tion 39.  northeast  quarter  northeeast  quarter, 
containing  80  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  3.  The  Tnd'*"  claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Augtist 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1060).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  tbe  Commlasion. 


The  members  of  the  Woodfords  community 
are  descendants  of  Washoe  Indians  who  have 
resided  In  this  area  for  generations.  Twenty- 
one  of  their  ancestors  received  public  do- 
main allotments  many  years  ago.  As  a  result 
of  sales  and  the  Issuance  of  patents  In  fee 
all  except  five  of  these  allotments  have  gone 
out  of  Indian  ownership  and  these  five  are 
badly  fractionated  by  heirship.  Many  of  the 
families  are  occupying  portions  of  the  re- 
maining allotments  as  squatters. 

These  Indians  live  in  deplorable  conditions 
although  considerable  attention  has  been 
called  to  their  plight  in  recent  years.  Not 
only  Is  housing  inadequate,  but  the  domestic 
water  source  la  contaminated  and  Incon- 
venient, and  there  is  a  lack  of  waste  disposal 
facilities.  Water  is  presently  obtained  from 
unprotected  sources,  either  a  stream  or  a 
poorly  developed  spring.  None  of  the  struc- 
tures used  for  housing  have  Inside  plumbing. 
All  of  the  housing  is  overcrowded  and  of 
very  inferior  quality.  Concerted  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Indians  and  local  officials 
without  success  to  Include  these  Indians  in 
program  to  Improve  their  living  conditions. 
The  use  of  the  heirship  land  as  a  base  for 
a  housing  program  has  been  considered. 
However,  the  heirs  are  reluctant  to  donate 
their  land  for  this  purpose.  The  location  of 
these  allotments  Is  such  that  they  would 
not  be  suitable  for  a  housing  ixt>gram  even 
though  the  present  ownera  agreed  that  they 
be  so  used. 

Without  a  land  base  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  the  Indians  to  develop  community 
programs  through  which  they  can  Improve 
their  situation.  Since  they  and  their  an- 
cestors have  lived  in  Alpine  County  for  gen- 
erations, they  are  understandably  opposed  to 
locating  elsewhere. 

The  Washoe  Indian  Trll>e  consists  of  mem- 
bers residing  in  four  Indian  communities: 
Carson  Colony.  DresslervlUe  Colony,  the  Wa- 
shoe Ranches  in  Nevada,  and  the  Woodfords 
community  in  California.  Each  of  the  com- 
munities in  Nevada  has  a  land  base,  tribal 
land  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  xise  and  benefit  of  the  tribe.  The  tribe 
has  established  a  hovislng  authority  and  this 
same  authority  could  and  would  function  in 
California  for  the  benefit  of  the  Woodfords 
community  if  it  obtains  a  land  base.  Tbe 
fact  that  the  land  on  wliich  the  housing 
project  would  be  located  U  held  In  trust  by 
the  United  States  wUl  be  the  final  factor 
enabling  the  tribal  housing  authority  to 
qualify  the  project  for  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  tribal  council  has  requested  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
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their  members  in  Alpine  County  so  that 
members  may  avail  themselves  of  this  mu- 
tual-help housing  program.  Tbe  State  of 
California  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  16  has 
memorialized  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  enact  such  legislation.  Because  of  the  ex- 
treme concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Wood- 
fords people  and  the  obvious  need  for  relief, 
the  committee  reconunends  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  adopted  two  amend- 
ments. The  first  one  strikes  the  land  descrip- 
tion and  inserts  a  new  land  description  In 
accordance  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's recommendation.  The  second  amend- 
ment adds  a  new  section  2,  suggested  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  directs  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  value  of  the  title  con- 
veyed shovild  or  should  not  be  set  off  against 
any  claim  before  the  Commission. 

COST 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  un- 
able to  furnish  the  committee  an  appraisal 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  80-acre  tract. 
Nor  did  they  have  a  site  or  development  plan 
prepared. 


COLLEGE  HOUSING  DEBT  SERVICE 
GRANTS 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  196)  in- 
creasing the  authorization  for  college 
housing  debt  service  grants  for  fiscal 
year  1971  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  401(f) 
(3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  is  amended 
by  srtxlklng  out  "(4.200.000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$6,800,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-863).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Joint  resolution  would  provide  for  an 
additional  (2.600.000  authorization  for  col- 
lege housing  Interest  subsidy  grants.  This 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  provide  the  au- 
thority needed  to  meet  the  budget  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1961.  now  pending  before  the 
CX>ngre8S.  The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  working  on  tbe 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  need 
the  additional  authorization  if  the  full  budg- 
et request  for  college  housing  Is  to  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  Interest  subsidy  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1971  would  be  adequate  to  finance  a 
(300  million  college  housing  construction 
program — the  same  level  we  have  had  for 
the  past  several  years. 

In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1969.  because  of  rising  construction 
and  interest  costs,  the  Congress  approved 
an  additional  (4.3  mUllon  of  authorization 
for  a  cumulative  total  through  fiscal  year 
1971  of  (34.2  million. 

Interest  costs,  however,  have  continued  to 
rise  and  it  Is  currenUy  estimated  that  the 
program  levels  authorized  by  Congress  for 
1970  will  require  a  supplemental  contract 
authorization.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  con- 
gressional Intent  and  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram at  the  (300  million  level,  the  addiUonal 
$2.6  million  Is  necessary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  the 
Interest  subsidy  for  the  past  few  years: 


Contract  authority  In  appropriation  acts: 

Fiscal  year  1969.  enacted. (5,500.000 

Fiscal  year  1970.  enacted. 6.  500.  000 

Fiscal  year  1970.  proposed  sup- 
plemental        5.500.000 

Fiscal  year  1971.  budget  esti- 
mate       9.300.000 

Total  requirements  through 

fiscal  year  1971.. (26,800.000 

Contract  authority   Included   In 
sec.  401  of  Housing  Act  of  1950, 

as      amended .24.200,000 

Additional    authority    re- 

qtiired 2,600.000 

Together  with  tbe  (4.300.000  provided  In 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969.  the  additional  amount  to  become  avail- 
able on  July  1.  1970.  would  be  (6,800,000. 


FISHERIES  LOANS 

The  bill  (S.  3102)  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
make  fisheries  loans  imder  the  act  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Fish  and  WlldUfe  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  1131),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
743c(c)),  Is  f lusher  amended  by  changing 
the  date  "June  30,  1970"  to  "June  30,  1980" 
where  it  appears  tliree  times. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  &n  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-862),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PUKPOSE    OP   THE    LEGISLATION 

The  bill.  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  of  September  26, 
1969,  would  accomplish  this  purpose  by  ex- 
tending tbe  life  of  the  fisheries  loan  fund 
an  additional  10  years,  from  June  SO.  1970. 
until  June  30.  1980. 

BACKGROT7ND  AND  NEED  POR  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  original  authority  for  the  fisheries  loan 
fund  was  contained  In  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956.  It  was  provided  to  assist  in 
maintaining  and  upgrading  the  US  flshmg 
fieet  due  to  the  fact  that  other  sources  of 
long-term  financing  for  fishing  vessels  were 
not  available. 

By  February  28.  1970,  a  total  of  1.091  loans 
for  nearly  (28  million  had  been  approved. 
Estimated  annual  losses  from  bad  debts  have 
been  held  to  lees  than  1  percent  of  the  aver- 
age annual  outstanding  balance  of  loans. 

Tbe  need  for  this  loan  program  Is  even 
more  critical  at  the  present  time  than  In  1956 
when  the  act  was  first  passed.  High  Interest 
rates  and  general  loan  difficulty,  coupled  with 
the  uncertainties  of  fishing,  would  place  tbe 
fishing  vessel  operator  In  a  nearby  hopeless 
pKDsltlon  without  this  assistance.  The  current 
demand  for  such  Ssheries  loans  is  unprece- 
dented requiring  the  DefNutxnent  of  the  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to 
establish  In  October  1961  a  limit  of  (40.000 
per  transaction. 

Under  the  present  act  the  authority  to 
make  loans  expires  on  June  30.  1970.  All 
money  then  in  the  fund  and  all  collected 
thereafter  will  be  paid  Into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  However,  this  bill  would 
avoid  covering  such  funds  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  by  permitting  the 
continuation  of  tbe  loan  fund  through  exten- 


sion of  its  present  authority  and  life  for  an 
additional  10  years  until  June  30,  1980. 

Tbe  fisheries  loan  fund  has  made  It  possi- 
ble for  over  1.000  vessels  to  be  constructed, 
purchased,  upgraded,  or  kept  In  the  fishery. 
Interest  collections  have  been  sufficient  to 
pay  the  program  costs  and  losses,  so  the  only 
expense  to  the  taxpayer  has  been  the  Interest 
on  funds  appropriated  many  years  ago. 

CONCLtrSION 

In  view  of  the  small  cost  and  the  tremen- 
dous t>enefits  of  this  program,  your  commit- 
tee reconunends  tbe  enactment  of  this  blU. 

COST 

The  extension  of  the  loan  program  pro- 
posed by  this  legislation  Involves  no  addi- 
tional authorization  to  appropriate  Federal 
funds,  which  was  set  at  (20  million  In  1958 
to  provide  Initial  capital.  Therefore,  there 
should  be  no  additional  cost. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PASSED  OVER 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  173,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  a  grant  to  defray 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  expanding  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  in  the 
United  States  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  passed 
over. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  bill,  Calendar  No.  868,  is  the  bill  now 
pending.  H.R.  15628,  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  The  only  bill 
left  on  the  calendar  to  be  called  at  this 
time  is  Calendar  No.  869. 


FEDERAL  YOUTH  CORRECTIONS 
ACT 

The  bill  (S.  3564)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act  (18  U.S.C. 
5005  et  seq.)  to  permit  examiners  to  con- 
duct interviews  with  youth  offenders  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5014  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  or  an  examiner  des- 
ignated by  the  Division."  after  the  words  "of 
tbe  Division". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5030  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "or  a  member  thereof"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ",  a  member  thereof,  or  an 
examiner   designated    by   the   Division**. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-866).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pintPosE 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  la  to  am«id  the 
Federal  Touth  Corrections  Act  (18  UB.C. 
5005  et  seq.)  to  permit  examlnwa  to  conduct 
Interviews  with  youth  offenders. 

STATXMXMT 

The  bUl  was  introdtioed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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In  tta  mrrrc  to  tb«  Ojiih—  recommend- 
ing the  li^t'ftwwi,  tlM  Depwtmint  of  J\i»- 
Uceaald:  I 

The  Touth  Ooirectlone  Act  prc^dee  for  a 
Toutn  Corrcctton  Dlrlalon  wlthia  the  Board 
of  Parole.  That  DlTUlon.  compoMd  of  mem- 
ben  of  the  Board  of  Parole  h  dafisnated  by 
the  Attorney  General,  makes  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  treatment  $nd  corTe<v 
tlon  policies  for  committed  youtH  offenders, 
orders  the  release  of  offenders  on  parole,  the 
return  to  custody  for  further  trtiatment  of 
those  who  do  not  succeed  when  conditionally 
released,  and  the  unconditional  release  of 
those  who  aire  successful  for  at  leaft  1  year  on 
parole.  j 

Another  function  of  the  EMTlslfn  Is  to  In- 
terview youth  offenders  after  Lnlt^  commit- 
ment and  upon  return  to  custody.  Sections 
5014  and  5030  of  title  IB,  United  States  Code, 
provide  for  members  of  the  DlvlMon  to  con- 
duct these  Interviews.  This  proposal  would 
permit  the  Division  to  deslgnata  examiners 
to  perform  tills  function.  I 

Presently,  examiners  are  used  b»  the  Board 
of  Parole  for  Interviews  with  adult  offenders. 
However,  slnoe  the  Touth  CXirrfctlons  Act 
provides  for  Division  members  to  Interview 
youth  offenders.  It  Is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
waiver  by  an  offender  If  an  exa|nlner  la  to 
Interview  him.  If  a  youth  offender  does  not 
consent  to  a  waiver,  his  Interview  must  be 
delayed  untU  a  Division  member  oan  visit  the 
institution  where  he  Is  confined,  fhls  results 
In  even  greater  delays  when  th^  youth  of- 
fenders Involved  are  confined  Inj  adult-type 
Institutions.  I 

The  Board  of  Parole  would  llie  to  Insti- 
tute a  new  program  with  examiners  conduct- 
ing a  majority  of  the  interviews  iwlth  youth 
offenders  as  well  as  adult  offenders  while 
Board  members  remain  In  Washington  to 
confer  and  make  final  decisions  teased  on  the 
Information  provided  by  the  exaijrttners.  This 
program,  which  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  enactment  of  this  proposal  will  make 
the  operation  of  the  Board  and!  the  Touth 
Division  much  more  effective  andiefflclent. 

The  Task  Force  on  CorrectlJDns  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law,  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  rqoom mended 
the  use  of  examiners  along  th^  lines  pro- 
posed here.  I 

The  Department  of  Justice  ur^  the  early 
Introduction  and  prompt  enactment  of  this 
measure.  I 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  idvlsed  that 
the  submission  of  this  recommendation  Is 
consistent  with  the  admlnlstraaon's  objec- 
tives. 

The  committee  believes  that]  the  bill  Is 
□terltorloua  and  reoonunends  fatorable  con- 
sideration. 


Mr.  kCANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pk^sident,  I 
thank  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  for  fals  forfoeftr- 
ance  and  patience.  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  imobjected-to  measures 
from  the  calendar  which  were  passed  this 
morning  not  have  the  rule  o^  germane- 
ness made  applicable  to  them,  but  that 
the  rule  of  germaneness  statt  with  the 
laying  before  the  Senate  of  the  imfln- 
ished  business. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


:arswhll. 


HAYNSWORTH.  CARSWHLL,  AND 
BLACKMUN:  A  NEW  SENATE 
STANDARD  OP  EXCELI^NCE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
confirmation  of  Judge  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun  by  the  Senate  this  week.  I  believe 
we  have  ocmxm  to  the  aid  of  an  era  In 


Suprwne  Court  history.  In  many  re- 
spects, it  has  not  been  a  proud  period 
in  the  life  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  life  of  the  Presidency.  Mis- 
takes have  been  made  by  both  institu- 
tions. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  nevertheless,  remains  as  the  most 
prestigious  institution  In  our  Nation  and 
possibly  the  world.  For  many  years  i>ub- 
lic  opinion  polls  have  revealed  that  the 
American  people  consider  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  hold  the 
most  revered  position  in  our  society.  I  am 
glad  the  High  Court  is  held  In  such  re- 
gard by  our  people.  It  is  an  Indication  of 
the  respect  Americans  hold  for  the  basic 
fabric  of  our  stable  society — the  rule  of 
law. 

To  the  extent  that  the  recent  contro- 
versial period  has  eroded  respect  for  our 
legal  institutions,  it  has  been  a  disaster. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  worse  time 
for  an  attack  upon  the  legal  system  in 
this  country  than  in  the  past  year  when 
tensions  and  frustrations  about  our  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies  literally 
threatened  to  tear  us  apart.  Respect  for 
law  and  the  administration  of  Justice  has 
at  various  times  in  our  history  been  the 
only  buffer  between  chaos  and  order. 
During  the  past  year  this  pillar  of  our 
society  has  been  swaying  in  the  breeze  of 
both  Justified  and  unconscionable  at- 
tacks. It  is  time  the  President  and  the 
Congress  helped  to  put  an  end  to  the 
turmoil. 

The  President's  nomination  of  Judge 
Harry  Blackmun  and  the  Senate's  re- 
sponsible act  of  confirmation  is  a  first 
step.  But  before  we  move  on.  I  think  It 
important  to  attempt  to  review  the 
events  of  the  past  year  and  to  determine 
what  meaning,  if  any,  they  have  had.  I 
have  drawn  some  conclusions  about  what 
the  proper  role  of  the  Senate  should  be 
in  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  Su- 
preme Court  appointments  and  I  will  of- 
fer my  suggestions  today. 

Circumstances  placed  several  of  us  in 
the  middle  of  the  controversies  of  the 
past  year.  In  my  own  case,  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1968  and  subsequent  appoint- 
ment to  the  Judiciary  Committee  brought 
my  initial  introduction  to  the  practical 
application  of  article  II,  section  2  of  our 
Constitution  which  reads,  in  part,  that 
the  President  shall  "nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  .  .  .  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court." 

The  senatorial  attack  on  the  Johnson 
nomination  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  and  its  success  In  blocking 
the  appointment  tiad  set  some  precedoit 
for  senatorial  questioning  in  an  area 
which  had,  with  one  exception,  largely 
become  an  exclusively  Presidential  pre- 
rogative in  the  20th  century.  The  period 
of  senatorial  assertion  had  begun. 

The  resignation  of  Justice  Fortas  fur- 
ther intensifled  the  resolve  of  the  Senate 
to  reassert  what  it  considered  to  be  its 
rightful  role  in  advising  and  consenting 
to  Presidaitlal  nominations  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  senatorial 
Questioning  and  public  dismay  over  the 
implication  of  the  Fortas  resignaticm 
that  Pr«Bldent  Nixon  submitted  the  name 


of  Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  fill  the  Fortas  vacancy. 
Completely  aside  from  Judge  Hajms- 
worth's  competence,  which  was  never 
challenged,  he  had  a  number  of  problems 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  given  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress. 

Since  he  was  from  South  Carolina  he 
was  immediately  considered  to  be  an 
Integral  part  of  the  so-called  southern 
strategy  which  was  receiving  quite  a  lot 
of  press  comment  at  that  time.  His  South 
Carolina  residence  was  construed  as  con- 
clusive proof  that  he  was  a  close  friend 
of  the  widely  criticized  senior  Senator 
from  that  State.  Stbom  THtrRMOND, 
whom,  in  fact,  he  hardly  knew.  Even 
though  I  had  not  determined  how  I  would 
vote  at  this  early  stage  in  the  proceed- 
ings, such  an  attack  against  the  nominee 
rather  than  the  nominator,  in  whose 
mind  the  southern  strategy  would  be,  if 
it  existed,  offended  my  fundamental 
sense  of  fairness. 

In  addition,  labor  and  civil  rights 
groups  mobilized  to  oppose  Judge  Hajnas- 
worth  on  philosophical  grounds.  I  might 
have  had  some  problems  along  these  lines 
myself  If  I  had  concluded  that  philosoph- 
ical considerations  were  relevant.  How- 
ever, after  an  examination  of  the  historic 
role  of  the  Senate,  I  concluded  that  the 
relevant  inquiry  of  this  body  should  be 
into  the  issue  of  qualifications — not 
philosophy.  Senator  Edward  Kxnnkdy  ex- 
pressed my  feeling  well  when  he  said  to 
conservatives  during  the  floor  debate  on 
the  Thurgood  Marshall  nomination : 

I  believe  it  Is  recognized  by  most  Senators 
that  we  are  not  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  approving  a  man  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  only  U  his 
views  always  coincide  with  our  own.  We  are 
not  seeking  a  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court 
who  will  express  the  majority  view  of  the 
Senate  on  every  given  Issue,  or  on  a  given 
Issue  of  fundamental  Importance:  we  are 
Interested  really  In  knowing  whether  the 
nominee  has  the  background,  experience, 
qualifications,  temperament  and  Integrity  to 
handle  this  most  sensitive.  Important,  re- 
sponsible Job. 

The  ethical  questions  which  were 
raised  about  Judge  Haynsworth,  I  con- 
cluded, were  certainly  relevant  to  the 
proper  inquiry  by  the  Senate  into  quali- 
fications for  appointment.  Also,  distinc- 
tion and  competence  would  bear  upon  the 
question  of  qualifications,  but  Judge 
Haynsworth's  ability  was  conceded  even 
by  his  opponents  and  thus  was  never  a 
factor  in  the  debate.  We  were  left  in  the 
Haynsworth  case,  then,  with  the  task 
of  determining  whether  he  had  violated 
any  existing  ethical  standards  before  we 
could  completely  satisfy  the  requirement 
that  he  be  qualified  for  tievation  to  the 
High  Court. 

First.  It  was  essential  to  ascertain  what, 
if  any,  Impropriety  Judge  Ha3n3s worth 
had  committed.  So,  I  looked  to  the  facts. 
The  controlling  statute  in  the  situations 
where  Judges  might  potentially  disqualify 
themselves  was  28  United  States  Code, 
which  reads: 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shmll  disqualify  himself  In  any  case  In  which 
he  has  a  substantial  Interest,  has  been  of 
counsel,  la  or  has  been  a  material  witness,  or 
Is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any  party 
or  his  attorney  aa  to  render  It  Improper,  In 
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bis  opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  appeal, 
or  other  proceeding  therein. 

In  addition.  Canon  29  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics 
was  pertinent  in  that  it  provided: 

A  judge  should  abstain  from  performing 
or  taking  part  In  any  judicial  act  in  which 
his  personal  Interests  are  Involved. 

The  first  instance  cited  by  Judge 
Haynsworth's  opponents  as  an  ethical 
violation  was  the  much  celebrated  labor 
case,  DaTlington  Manufacturing  Co.  v. 
NLRB.  325  P.  2d  682.  argued  before  and 
decided  by  the  fourth  circuit  in  1963.  The 
facts  showed  that  a  vending  machine 
company,  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc,  of 
which  Judge  Haynsworth  had  been  one 
of  the  original  incorporators  7  years  be- 
fore he  went  on  the  bench,  had  a  con- 
tract to  supply  vending  machines  to  one 
of  Deering-Millikin's  plants.  At  the  time 
Judge  Haynsworth  went  on  the  bench  in 
1957.  he  orally  resigned  as  vice  president 
of  the  company  but  continued  to  serve 
as  a  director  imtil  October  1963.  at  which 
time  he  resigned  his  directorship  in  com- 
pliance with  a  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Judicial 
Conference.  During  1963.  the  year  the 
case  was  decided.  Judge  Haynsworth 
owned  one-seventh  of  the  stock  of  Caro- 
lina Vend-A-Matic. 

Su£Bce  it  to  say  that  all  c£ise  law  in 
point,  on  a  situation  in  which  a  judge 
owns  stock  in  a  company  which  merely 
does  business  with  one  of  the  litigants 
before  him.  dictates  that  the  sitting 
judge  not  disqualify  himself.  As  John  P. 
Prank,  the  leading  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Judicial  disqualiflaction  testified: 

It  follows  that  under  the  standard  federal 
rule  Judge  Haynsworth  had  no  alternative 
whatsoever.  Ha  was  bound  by  the  principle  of 
the  cases.  It  is  a  Judge's  duty  to  refuse  to  sit 
when  he  is  disqualified,  but  it  is  equally  his 
duty  to  sit  when  there  is  no  valid  reason  not 
to  ...  I  do  think  is  it  perfectly  clear  under 
the  authority  that  there  was  virtually  no 
choice  whatsoever  for  Judge  Haynsworth  ex- 
cept to  participate  in  that  case  and  do  his 
Job  as  well  as  he  could. 

The  second  situation  which  arose  dur- 
ing the  Haynsworth  debate  was  the  up- 
roar caused  by  opponents  over  the  fact 
that  he  sat  in  three  cases  in  which  he 
owned  stock  in  a  parent  corporation 
where  one  of  the  litigants  before  him 
was  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  that 
parent  corporation.  These  cases  were 
Farrow  v.  Grace  Lines,  Inc..  381  F.  2d  380 
(1967);  Donahue  v.  Maryland  Casualty 
Co.,  363  F.  2d  442;  and  Maryland  Casual- 
ty Co.  V.  Baldwin,  357  F.  2d  338  (1966). 

Consistently  ignored  during  the  out- 
rage expressed  over  his  having  sat  in 
these  cases  were  the  pleas  of  many  of  us 
to  look  to  the  law  to  find  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  whether  Judge  Hayns- 
worth should  have  disqualified  himself 
in  these  situations.  Instead,  the  oppo- 
nents decided,  completely  independent 
of  the  controlling  statutes  and  canons, 
that  the  judge  had  a  "substantial  inter- 
est" in  the  outcome  of  this  litigation  and 
should,  therefore,  have  disqualified  him- 
self. Under  the  statute.  28  United  States 
Code  455,  Judge  Haynsworth  certainly 
had  no  duty  to  step  aside.  The  two  con- 
trolling cases  in  a  situation  where  the 
judge  actually  owns  stock  in  one  of  the 
litigants,  not  as  here  where  the  stock  was 
owned   in   the  parent  corporation,   are 


Kinnear-Weed  Corp.  v.  Humble  Oil,  403 
F.  2d  437  (5th  Cir.  1968) ,  and  Lampert  v. 
Mollis  Music.  Inc..  105  P.  Supp.  3  (1952). 
These  cases  interpret  "substantial  inter- 
est" to  mean  "substantial  interest"  in  the 
outcome  of  the  case  not  in  the  litigant. 
And  here  Judge  Haynsworth  not  only  did 
not  have  a  "substantial  interest"  in  the 
outcome  of  the  litigation,  he  did  not  even 
have  a  "substantial  interest"  in  the 
litigant,  his  stock  being  a  small  portion 
of  the  shares  outstanding  in  the  parent 
corporation  of  one  of  the  litigants;  there 
w£is.  therefore,  clearly  no  duty  to  step 
aside  under  the  statute. 

But  was  there  a  duty  to  step  aside  in 
these  parent-subsidiary  cases  under 
Canon  29?  The  answer  is  an  unequivocal 
"no."  The  only  case  available  constru- 
ing language  similar  to  that  of  Canon  29 
is  found  in  the  disqualification  statute 
of  a  State  In  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  V.  Superior  Ct.  296  PAC  883.  the 
State  court  held  that  ownership  of  stock 
in  a  parent  corporation  did  not  require 
disqualification  in  litigation  involving 
the  subsidiary.  Admittedly,  this  is  only 
a  State  case  but  significantly  there  is  no 
Federal  case  law  suggesting  any  duty  to 
step  aside  where  a  judge  merely  owns 
stock  in  the  parent  where  the  subsidiary 
is  before  the  court.  Presumably,  this  Is 
because  such  a  preposterous  challenge 
has  never  occurred  even  to  the  most  in- 
genious lawyer  until  the  opponents  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Therefore.  Judge  Haynsworth  violated 
no  standard  of  ethicad  behavior  in  the 
parent-suljsidiary  cases  except  that  made 
up  for  the  occasion  by  his  opponents  to 
stop  his  confirmation. 

There  was  one  other  case  in  the 
Haynsworth  proceedings  which  must  be 
recalled,  BrunsxDick  Corp  v.  Long.  392 
F.  2d  337.  The  facts  of  this  case  were 
briefly  as  follows:  On  November  10.  1967, 
a  panel  of  the  fourth  circuit  including 
Judge  Haynsworth  heard  oral  argument 
in  the  case  and  immediately  after  argu- 
ment voted  to  afi&rm  the  opinion  of  the 
district  court.  Judge  Haynsworth,  on 
the  advice  of  his  broker,  purchased  1.000 
shares  of  Brunswick  on  December  20. 

1967.  Judge  Winter,  to  whom  the  task 
of  writing  the  opinion  had  been  assigned 
on  November  10.  the  day  of  the  unani- 
mous decision,  circulated  his  opinion  on 
December  27.  Judge  Haynsworth  noted 
his  concurrence  on  January  3,  1968.  and 
the  opinion  was  released  on  February  2. 

1968.  Judge  Haynsworth  testified  that  he 
completed  his  participation,  in  terms  of 
the  decisionmaking  process,  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  1967,  approximately  6  weeks  prior 
to  the  decision  to  buy  Brunswick  stock. 
Even  if  one  concedes  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth sat  while  he  owned  Brunswick,  he 
did  not  have  a  "substantial  interest"  in 
the  outcome  of  the  litigation  under  28 
U.S.C.  455.  and  certainly  he  did  not  have 
a  "substantial  interest"  in  the  litigant 
Itself. 

There  were  other  trumped-up  charges 
against  Judge  Haynsworth  but  these  I 
have  recounted  were  the  major  factors 
used  to  defeat  him.  It  is  clear  to  any 
fair-minded  reader  that  the  Judge  vio- 
lated no  existing  standard  of  ethical  con- 
duct. Just  the  one  created  for  the  occa- 
sion by  those  who  sought  to  defeat  him 
for  political  gain.  As  his  competence  and 


aoility  were  unassailable,  the  opponents 
could  not  attack  him  for  having  an  im- 
distingulshed  record  of  achievement. 
The  only  alternative  available  was  the 
hope  that  they  could  first  create  a  new 
standard;  second,  apply  this  new  stand- 
ard to  Haynsworth  retroactively  making 
him  appear  to  be  insensitive;  third,  con- 
vey the  newly  created  appearance  of  in- 
sensitivity  to  the  people  by  way  of  the 
press;  and  fourth,  sit  back  and  wait  imtil 
the  politicians  in  the  Senate  responded 
to  an  aroused  public. 

As  I  said  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  November  14,  1969.  the 
Senate  was,  in  essence,  denying  Clement 
Haynsworth  a  fair  trial — a  trial  based 
upon  the  law  and  the  facts  as  they 
existed,  not  the  law  and  facts  as  con- 
trived. I  also  remember  that  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Supreme  Court,  which  the 
opponents  had  admired  so  greatly,  had 
built  its  reputation  for  fairness  by  pro- 
tecting the  little  man  against  what 
would  have  been  the  popular  will  if  a 
vote  were  taken.  I  say  this  because  a  re- 
cent Gallup  poll  revealed  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  did  not  even  believe  in  the 
guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  past  15  years 
which  stood  as  a  buffer  against  public 
opinion  to  retain  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees to  which  all  individual  Americans 
are  entitled.  Yet  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  could  not  rise  above  a  public 
aroused  by  insinuation  and  innuendo  to 
give  a  nominee  for  that  same  Court, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  protect  indi- 
vidual liberty,  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  low  point  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  Judge 
HajTisworth.  President  Nixon  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  name  of  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  of  Florida  and  the  fifth  circuit. 
He.  too,  had  an  initial  problem  in  that 
he  came  from  the  South  and  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  southern 
strategy.  This  should  have  been,  as  it 
should  have  been  for  Haynsworth,  totally 
irrelevant  to  considerations  of  the  man 
and  his  ability.  But,  surely,  it  had  an 
effect. 

I  was  troubled  at  the  outset  of  the 
hearings  over  reports  of  statements  Judge 
Carswell  had  made  as  a  youthful  candi- 
date for  the  legislature.  But  remember- 
ing the  relevant  inquiry  of  the  Senate, 
as  I  saw  it.  I  limited  my  examination  to 
the  issue  of  qualifications.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  there  are  several  factors 
which  describe  what  I  call  my  Hayns- 
worth test : 

Competence,  achievement,  tempera- 
ment, judicial  integrity,  and  nonjudicial 
record. 

Judge  Hajrnsworth  would  not  have 
passed  my  Haynsworth  test  had  he.  in 
fact,  been  guilty  of  some  ethical  impro- 
priety— that  is,  if  his  judicial  integrity 
had  been  compromised  by  violations  of 
amy  existing  standard  of  conduct.  His 
competence,  achievement,  temperament, 
and  the  record  of  his  life  off  the  bench 
had  never  been  questioned,  but  a  break- 
down in  any  of  these  areas  might  have 
been  fatal  also. 

The  judicial  integrity,  which  I  have 
described  as  a  violation  of  existing  stand- 
ards of  conduct  for  Federal  Judges,  was 
never  in  question  in  the  Carswell  pro- 
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ceedlngs,  since  he  owned  no  sjtocks  and 
had  not  been  involved  in  an|  business 
ventures  through  which  a  conaict  might 
surise.  Certainly,  his  nonjudicial  record 
was  never  questioned,  nor  was  tihat  a  fac- 
tor raised  against  any  nominee  in  this 
century  to  my  knowledge.  When  I  refer  to 
nonjudicial  activities  I  make  reference 
to  such  potential  problems  as  violations 
of  Federal  or  State  law  or  sucl)  personal 
problems  as  alcoholism.  In  otlier  words, 
debilitating  factors  unrelated  to  sitting 
on  the  bench. 

However,  all  the  other  facto  s  making 
xip  my  Haynsworth  test  were 
the  Carswell  case  and  caused 
problem  from  the  later  stages  of  the 
hearings  up  to  and  until  the  i^ote. 

First,  as  to  the  qxiestion  of  copipetence. 
Judge  Carswell  had  been  reveled  while 
a  Uj8.  district  judge  more  thati  twice  as 
often  as  the  average  Federal  district 
Judge  in  the  country.  Reversal  percentage 
alone,  without  interpretation,  fnlght  not 
have  been  significant,  but  Judge  Cars- 
well's  reversals  included  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  cases  in  noncoiitroverslal 
stable  areas  of  the  law  wher^  his  sole 
duty  was  to  accurately  interpret  and 
api^y  the  law  as  laid  down  by  higher 
authority. 

Second,  in  the  area  of  achiev  ement,  he 
was  totally  lacking:  He  had  ni*  publica- 
tions, his  opinions  were  rareli  cited  by 
other  judges  in  their  opinions,  and  he 
had  not  developed  judicial  expertise  in 
any  area  of  the  law. 

His  temperament  was  certainly  ques- 
tionable. There  was  unrebut^cd  testi- 
mony that  he  was  hostile  to  ia  certain 
class  of  litigants — namely,  thoae  involved 
in  litigation  to  insure  the  right  to  vote 
to  all  citizens  regardless  of  raca  pursuant 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

And.  finally,  a  telling  factoV  was  his 
inability  to  secure  the  suppqrt  of  his 
feUow  judges  on  the  fifth  circilit.  To  the 
contrary,  all  fifth  circuit  jud^  had  sup- 
ported Judge  Homer  Thomb«rry  when 
he  was  appointed  in  the  waning  months 
of  the  Johnson  Presidency,  even  though 
that  was  not  considered  an  outstanding 
appointment  by  many  in  tha  country. 
And,  of  course,  all  the  judges  of  the 
fourth  circuit  had  supported  Judge 
Haynsworth.  I  considered  It  highly 
unusual  and  significant  th&t  Judge 
Carswell  could  not  secure  thje  support 
of  his  fellow  judges,  especiilly  when 
one  considers  that  they  assumed  at 
that  time  that  they  would'  have  to 
deal  with  him  continually  ^n  future 
years  should  his  nominatio^  not  be 
confirmed.  This  was.  of  course,  prior 
to  his  decision  to  leave  the  qench  and 
run  for  political  ofBce.  thus  (Confirming 
my  worst  suspicions  about  hi4  devotion 
to  being  a  member  of  the 
ciary. 

My  conclusion  about  Jud^ 
was  that  he  fell  short  of  th^ 
three  of  the  five  criteria  whlih  I  have 
labeled  my  Hajmsworth  test,  frhls  con- 
clusion compelled  a  iw  vot^.  As  we 
know.  Judge  Carswe'l  was  not  Confirmed. 

President  Nixon  then  sent  t^  the  Sen- 
ate the  name  of  Judge  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun  of  the  eighth  circuit.  Ju4ge  Black- 
mun  had  an  initial  advanti  ge  which 
Judges  Haynsworth  and  Carsw  til  had  not 
enjoyed— he  was  not  from  tie  South. 
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Once  again  in  Judging  the  nominee,  I 
applied  the  Haynsworth  test.  The  fol- 
lowing were  my  conclusions. 

Judge  Blackmun's  competence,  tem- 
perament, and  a  nonjudicial  record  were 
quickly  established  by  those  charged  with 
investigating  the  nominee,  and  were,  in 
any  event,  never  questioned,  as  no  one 
asked  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to 
th"^  nomination. 

In  the  area  of  achievement  or  distinc- 
tion. Judge  Blackmun  had  published 
three  legal  articles:  "The  Marital  Deduc- 
tion and  Its  Use  in  Minnesota,"  Mirme- 
sota  La'v  Review,  December  1951;  "The 
Physician  and  His  Estate,"  Minnesota 
Medicine,  October  1953;  and  "Allowance 
of  In  Forma  Rapueris  in  Section  2255  and 
Habeas  Corpus  Cases,"  43  FRD  343 
(1938>. 

In  addition,  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
firmation, he  was  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Research  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary  Center  and  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Judge's 
Function  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Special  Committee  on  Standards  for 
the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Also,  he  had  achieved  distinction  in  the 
areas  of  Federal  taxation  and  medico- 
legal problems  and  was  considered  by 
colleagues  of  the  bench  and  bar  to  be  an 
expert  in  these  fields. 

The  only  question  raised  about  Judge 
Blcckmun  was  in  the  area  of  judicial 
integrity  or  ethics.  Judge  Blackmun,  dur- 
ing his  years  on  the  e  ghth  circuit,  sat  in 
three  cases  in  which  he  actually  owned 
stock  in  cne  of  the  litigants  before  him. 
Hanson  v.  Ford  Motor  Co..  278  P.  2^ 
586  ( 1960) ;  Kotula  v.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  338 
F.  2d  732  (1964) :  and  Mahoney  v.  Nortk- 
westem  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  377  F.  2d  549 
( 1967 ) .  In  r  fcurth  case.  Minnesota  Min- 
ing and  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Superior 
Insulating  Co..  284  P.  2d  478  (1960), 
Judge  Blackmun,  exactly  as  Judge 
Haynsworth  in  Bnmswick  bought  shares 
of  one  of  the  litigants  after  the  decision 
but  before  the  denial  of  a  petition  for 
rehearing. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  remember  that 
Judge  Haynsworth's  participation  in 
Brunswick  was  criticized  as  showing  In- 
sensitivity  to  judicial  ethics  but  Judge 
Blackmun,  who  did  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  the  3M  case  was  not  so  criticized. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth never  sat  in  a  case  in  which  he 
owned  stock  in  one  of  the  litigants  but, 
rather,  three  cases  in  which  he  merely 
owned  stock  in  the  parent  corporation  of 
the  litigant-subsidiary,  a  situation  not 
unethical  under  any  existing  standards, 
or  even  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  any 
imaginations,  except  those  of  the  antl- 
Haynsworth  leadership. 

Judge  Blackmim,  on  the  contrary, 
committed  a  much  more  clearcut  viola- 
tion of  what  we  might  label  the  Bayh 
standard.  He  actuall7  sat  in  three  cases 
in  which  he  owned  stock  in  one  of  the 
litigants.  Senator  Bayh  ignores  this 
breach  of  his  Haynsworth  standard  with 
the  following  interesting  justification: 

He  discussed  his  stock  holdings  with  Judge 
Johnson,  then  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit, 
who  advised  him  that  hi*  holding*  did  not 
constitute  a  "rubrtmntial  interest"  under  2$ 
U.S.C.  4SS  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  In 
th«  case.  Ther*  la  no  Indication  that  Judg* 
Haynsworth  ever  disclosed  bis  flnnncial  In- 


terests to  any  colleague  or  to  any  party  who 
might  have  felt  there  was  an  apparent  con- 
flict, before  sitting  In  such  a  case. 

Judge  Haynsworth  did  not  inform  the 
lawyers  because  imder  existing  fourth 
circuit  practice  he  found  no  significant 
interest  and,  thus,  no  duty  to  disclose  to 
the  lawyers.  And.  Judge  Blackmun  did 
not  inform  any  of  the  lawyers  in  any  of 
the  cases  in  which  he  sat,  either.  Judge 
Blackmun  asked  tlie  chief  Judge  his  ad- 
vice and  relied  upon  it.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  the  chief  judge. 

Chief  Judge  Johnson  and  Chief  Judge 
Haynsworth  both  Interpreted  the  stand- 
ard, as  it  existed,  not  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  later  fabricated  it.  That  inter- 
pretation was,  as  the  supporters  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  reported  it.  According  to 
Chief  Judge  Johnson,  28  U.S.C.  455,  sis 
rerorted  by  Senator  Bayh,  meant: 

That  a  Judge  should  sit  regardless  of  In- 
terest, so  long  as  the  decision  will  not  have 
a  significant  effrct  upon  the  value  of  the 
Judge's  interest. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  not  interest  in  the 
litigant  but  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation.  But  even  if  it  were  interest  in 
the  litigant,  the  interests  of  Blackmun 
were  de  minimis  and  the  interests  of 
Haynsworth  were  not  only  de  minimis 
but  were  one  step  removed — that  Is,  his 
interest  was  in  the  parent  corporation 
where  the  subsidiary  was  the  litigant. 
And  the  case  law  is,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  that  in  the  parent-subsidiary 
situation  there  Is  no  duty  to  step  aside. 

As  Mr.  Frank  pointed  out  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  during  the  Haynsworth 
hearings,  where  there  is  no  duty  to  step 
aside,  there  is  a  duty  to  sit.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth and  Judge  Blackmun  sat  in  these 
cases  because  under  existing  standards, 
not  the  convenient  ad  hoc  standard  of 
the  Haynsworth  opponents,  they  both 
had  a  duty  to  sit. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  also  argues 
that  since  Judge  Blackmun  stepped  aside 
In  Bridgeman  v.  Gateway  Ford  Truck 
Sales,  No.  19,749 — February  4,  1970,  aris- 
ing after  the  Haynsworth  affair,  a  situa- 
tion In  which  he  owned  stock  In  the  par- 
ent Ford  which  totally  owned  one  of  the 
subsidiary  litigants,  he  has  "displayed  a 
laudable  recognition  of  the  changing  na- 
ture of  the  standards  of  Judicial  con- 
duct" 'Well,  of  course.  Judge  Blackmun 
stepped  aside  after  seeing  what  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  been  subjected  to. 
Haynsworth  did  not  have  a  subsequent 
opportxmity  to  step  aside  In  such  situa- 
tions since  the  Bayh  nile  was  established 
over  his  "dead  body."  I  am  certain  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  now  complying  with 
the  Bayh  test  to  avoid  further  attacks 
upon  his  judicial  Integrity  just  as  Judge 
Blackmun  did  in  Bridgeman. 

Finally,  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
of  this  time  in  the  history  of  oiu-  highest 
court  and.  for  that  matter,  the  history  of 
our  country. 

First.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  anti- 
southern  prejudice  is  still  very  much 
alive  in  the  land  and  particularly  in  the 
Senate.  Although.  I  would  not  say  that 
this  alone  caused  the  defeat  of  Hayns- 
worth and  Carswell.  certainly  It  was  a 
factor.  The  fact  that  so  many  Senators 
were  willing  to  create  a  new  ethical 
standard  for  Judge  Haynsworth  in  No- 
vember 1969,  in  order  to  insure  his  defeat 
and  then  ignore  even  more  f.agrant  viola- 
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tlons  of  this  newly  established  standard 
a  mere  6  months  later  In  May  1970,  can 
only  be  considered  to  smack  of  sectional 
prejudice. 

Another  ominous  aspect  of  the  past 
year's  events  has  been  that  we  have  seen 
yet  another  example  of  the  power  of  the 
press  over  the  minds  of  our  people.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  accuse  the  working 
press  of  distorting  the  news.  They  were 
simply  reporting  to  the  Nation  the  ac- 
cusations of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  others.  These  accusations  were  inter- 
preted by  an  uninformed  public  to  be 
conclusive  proof  of  Judge  Hajmsworth's 
impropriety.  The  press  must  remain  un- 
fettered, but  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  those  who  would  use  it  for 
their  own  narrow  political  advantage  to 
destroy  men's  reputations,  and  more  im- 
portantly, the  reputation  of  our  judicial 
system  including  the  Supreme  Court  it- 
self. Fundamental  standards  of  fairness 
require  that  such  unconscionable  efforts 
not  pass  into  the  history  books  unre- 
butted. 

Some  good,  however,  has  come  from 
this  period.  Senatorial  assertion  against 
an  all-powerful  Executive,  whoever  he 
may  be,  whether  it  Is  in  foreign  affairs  or 
in  Supreme  Court  appointments,  is  good 
for  the  country.  Such  assertions  help  re- 
store the  constitutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances between  our  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, thereby  helping  to  preserve  our 
institutions  and  maintain  our  individual 
liberties. 

Out  of  all  this,  what  has  the  Executive 
learned?  Well,  President  Johnson  learned 
that  the  Senate  would  be  very  reluctant 
ever  again  to  approve  the  nominations  of 
personal  friends  and  cronies  to  the  Na- 
tion's highest  court.  President  Nixon 
learned  that  a  high  degree  of  competence 
would  now  be  required  of  all  nominees 
and  that  merely  having  sat  on  the  Fed- 
eral beivch  and  avoiding  being  censured 
or  impeached  would  not  be  enough  evi- 
dence of  the  requisite  distinction  for  ele- 
vation to  the  Supreme  Court. 

And  what  has  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  learned  about  the  proper  role 
of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  Supreme 
Court  nominations?  'Well,  quite  a  lot 
more  than  he  knew  in  the  beginning, 
which  was  nothing. 

As  a  result  of  my  deep  Involvement  In 
this  year  of  rejected  and  approved  Su- 
preme Court  nominees,  I  have  attempted 
to  draw  a  standard  which  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  apply  to  these  nomina- 
tions, and  I  recomend  them  to  this  body. 
At  the  outset,  let  us  discard  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  nominees,  philosophy  should 
not  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  This 
happened  quite  often  in  the  19th  Century 
and  the  result  was  to  make  a  political 
football  out  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
President  is  elected  by  the  people  pre- 
sumably to  carry  out  a  certain  program. 
The  Constitution  gives  to  him  the  power 
to  nominate.  If  the  nomination  power 
had  been  given  to  the  Senate,  as  was  once 
considered  during  the  debates  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  then  it  would 
have  been  proper  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider philosophy.  The  Senate's  role,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination,  and  thus,  as  the  Con- 
stitution puts  It,  "to  appoint."  This,  I 


believe,  taken  within  the  context  of  mod- 
em times,  means  an  examination  into 
the  qualifications  of  the  President's 
nominee. 

In  examining  the  qualifications  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court,  I  sug- 
gest the  use  of  the  criteria  which  I  out- 
lined earlier,  and  let  me  repeat  them. 

First,  the  nominee  must  be  Judged 
competent.  He  should,  of  course,  be  a 
lawyer,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  although 
the  Constitution  does  not  require  it.  Ju- 
dicial experience  might  satisfy  compe- 
tence, although  I  would  certainly  not  re- 
strict the  President  to  naming  sitting 
Judges.  Legal  scholars  as  well  as  prac- 
ticing lawyers  might  well  be  found  com- 
petent. 

Second,  the  nominee  must  be  Judged  to 
have  obtained  some  level  of  achievement 
or  distincti(»i.  After  all,  it  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  we  are  con- 
sidering— not  the  poUce  court  in  Ho- 
boken,  N J.,  or  even  a  UJS.  district  or  cir- 
cuit court.  This  can  be  established  by 
writings,  but  lack  of  publications  alone 
would  not  be  fatal.  Reputation  at  the  bar 
and  bench  would  be  significant.  Quality 
of  opinions  if  a  sitting  Judge,  or  appellate 
briefs  if  a  practicing  attorney,  or  articles 
and  other  publications  If  a  law  professor, 
might  establish  distinction.  Certainly, 
the  acquisition  of  expertise  in  certain 
areas  of  the  law  would  be  an  Important 
plus  in  establishing  the  level  of  achieve- 
ment of  the  nominee. 

Third,  temperament  could  be  signifi- 
cant in  some  cases.  Although  difficult  to 
establish  and  not  as  Important  as  the 
other  criteria  I  am  suggesting,  tem- 
perament might  become  a  factor  where, 
for  example,  a  sitting  judge  was  hostile 
to  a  class  of  litigants  or  abusive  to  law- 
yers In  court. 

Fourth,  the  nominee,  if  a  judge,  must 
have  violated  no  existing  standard  of 
ethical  conduct.  If  the  nominee  is  not  a 
Judge,  he  must  not  have  violated  tlie 
canons  of  ethics  and  statutes  which 
apply  to  the  standard  of  conduct  re- 
quired of  members  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  President,  fifth,  and  finally,  the 
nominee  must  have  a  clean  record  in  his 
nonjudicial  or  nonlegal  life.  He  should  be 
free  of  criminal  conviction  and  not  pos- 
sessed of  deliberating  personal  problems, 
for  example,  alcoholism  or  drug  abuse. 
However,  this  final  criteria  would  rarely, 
if  ever,  come  into  play,  due  to  the  inten- 
sive personal  investigations  customarily 
employed  by  the  Executive  before  nomi- 
nations are  sent  to  the  Senate. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  what  I  have  called 
my  "Haynsworth  test."  I  pass  it  along  to 
my  colleagues  for  what  use  they  choose 
to  make  of  it  in  the  future.  I  have  tried 
to  exercise  my  individual  judgment  in 
advising  and  consenting  to  presidential 
nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  re- 
sponsible maimer. 

These  guidelines,  I  now  leave  behind,  a 
fitting  epilog,  I  hope,  to  an  unforgettable 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Ctourt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Junior  Sen. 
ator  from  Kenutcky  may  have  some  addi- 
tional time,  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICESl.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  not 
often  that  the  Senate  has  been  privileged 
to  listen  to  as  thoughtful  and  as  con- 
structive an  analysis  of  a  very  trying  said 
distressing  chapter  in  its  distinguished 
history. 

I  think  that  we  have  had  that  privilege 
today.  I  should  like  to  commend  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  for  that  anal- 
ysis. This  logical  approach,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  typical  of  the  Senator  from  Ken. 
tucky. 

He  has  shown  during  his  tenure  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  a  sound  under- 
standing of  the  law  and  a  good  grasp  of 
legal  principles.  He  has  repeatedly 
shown  his  p>ower  of  analysis.  He  and  I 
do  not  always  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. This  does  not  diminish  my  re- 
spect for  him  but  reaffirms  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  keen  intellect  and  powers  of 
reason.  I  always  listen  carefully  to  his 
arguments. 

Generally,  he  has  made  a  splendid  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

His  conclusion  and  observations  are 
sound  and  logical.  They  do  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  concerning  Hajmsworth  and 
Blackmun  in  sc«ne  very  substantial 
respects. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  'Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has,  I  believe, 
rendered  the  Senate  a  service  by  his 
remarks  this  morning.  Perht^js  I  am 
prejudiced  with  regard  to  some  of  his 
observations.  In  the  cases  of  Judge 
Haynsworth  and  Judge  Carswell,  he  and 
I  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons. 

In  outlining  what  Senator  Cook  has 
called  his  "Haynsworth  test,"  he  has 
spelled  out  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  role  of  advise  and  consent  for  Su- 
preme Court  nominations.  During  the 
Haynsworth  debate,  I  stated  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  discussing  earlier  n(^nlnatlons,  I  have 
stated — In  defining  my  own  views  of  the  role 
of  advise  and  consent — that  Judicial  philos- 
ophy and  partisan  politics  have  no  place  in 
the  consideration  of  a  nominee  for  the  Su- 
preme Court.  A  Senator  should  review  care- 
fully the  nominee's  qualifications — his  back- 
ground, experience,  integrity,  and  tempera- 
ment. mlndfiU  that  this  Is  the  Nation's  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  and  that  minimal  stand- 
ards are  not  the  yardstick  by  which  a  nom- 
inee should  be  measured. 

I  spent  several  hours  analjzing  those 
cases  in  which  it  was  contended  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  have  disqualified 
himself,  and  concluded  that  his  failure 
to  do  so  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  ethics. 

On  last  Tuesday  I  supported  Judge 
Blackmun.  I  did  so  mindful  that  he  had 
participated  in  three  cases  in  which  he 
owned  stock  in  one  of  the  litigants.  Hav- 
ing determined  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
had   breached  no  ethical  standards,  I 
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reached  the  same  conclusion  wiih  regard 
to  the  drcximstances  surroundiiig  Judge 
Blackmun's  participation.  | 

AgsOn,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  remarks.  1 1  am  sure 
that  many  of  us  hope  that  this  rather 
sad  period  of  history  for  bothjths  Sen- 
ate and  the  Supreme  Court,  beginning 
with  Justice  Portas'  nomination  and 
concluded  this  week  with  the  Blackmun 
confirmation  will  become  ancient  history. 
Nevertheless,  the  record  concerning 
these  nominations  has  been  improved  by 
Senator  Cook's  contribution  tnis  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President]  will  the 
Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  Held  now 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President^  I  com- 
mend the  distmguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  on  his  excelleat  discus- 
sion of  the  role  of  the  Senate  m  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  constitutionally  mandated 
function  to  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  I 
believe  that  Senator  Cook  hate  demon- 
strated great  diligence  in  his  efforts  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  ano  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  questions  invilving  re- 
cent nominations. 

As  we  all  are  aware,  four  df  the  last 
six  nominations  to  the  Supreine  Court 
that  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  have 
become  embroiled  in  serious  controversy. 
Throughout  this  period  of  time!  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  pis  to  the 
role  of  the  Senate  in  the  perfo^ance  of 
its  advise  and  consent  functiob.  Dispute 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  thi  limits  of 
authority  of  the  Senate  in  confirming  or 
rejecting  a  nomination  of  the  President. 
Of  course,  the  Constitution  provides 
that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  submit  to  the  Senate  a  nominee 
of  his  choosing.  If  the  Senate  believes 
that  it  is  not  wise  or  advisable  that  a 
nomination  be  confirmed  it  hiK  the  con- 
stitutional  responsibility   to  reject  the 
nominee.  For  the  Seriate  to  dd  otherwise 
would  be  an  abdication  of  ita  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  a  responslbDity  that 
was  intended  to  be  real,  not  iominal  or 
apparent. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  we 
consider  in  conjimction  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky the  underlying  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  the  nom- 
inations of  Portas,  Thomberry,  Hayns- 
worth,  and  Carswell.  In  rejecting  these 
nominees  was  the  Senate  motivated 
merely  by  bitter  partisan  political  prej- 
udice? I  am  sure  that  some  of  that  was 
present  with  regard  to  each  of  the  nom- 
inations. [ 

Was  the  Senate  involved  with  regional 
or  sectional  prejudice?  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  that  was  involved,  but  it  was  not 
determlnatlTe. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  they  were 
not  the  underlying  reasons,  llhere  Is  one 
other  reason  that  is  of  even  freater  Im- 
portance. 

I  believe  that  it  is  clear  that  in  recent 
jrears  the  Supreme  Court  has  demon- 
strated a  spint  of  activism  imd  has  at 
times  competed  for  the  role  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Oover^ment.  Su- 


preme Court  decisions  have  altered  our 
country's  coiirse  and  have  directly  af- 
fected the  way  that  each  of  us  lives.  In 
this  situation  I  do  not  find  it  surprising 
that  the  Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
advice  and  consent  power  would  care- 
fully scrutinize  the  men  who  have  been 
nominated  to  sit  in  judgment  on  deci- 
sions that  directly  affect  the  life  of  every 
American. 

In  making  a  careful  examination  of 
each  nominee,  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
we  must  take  great  care  to  avoid  politi- 
cal and  regional  bias  and  to  avoid  the 
application  of  double  standards. 

M8y  I  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that  if 
the  Supreme  Court  has  moved  into  the 
area  of  social  conduct  with  greater  activ- 
ism, then  the  Court,  I  happen  to  think, 
has  inadvertently  assumed  the  role  of 
at  least  a  quasi-legislative  department 
of  the  Government. 

I  think  it  is  not  unlikely,  nor  even  vm- 
reasonable.  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
legislative  branch  should  then  consider 
the  nominees  for  that  Court  and  that 
branch  of  the  Government  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent way  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

We  tend.  I  believe,  to  view  nominees 
to  the  Supreme  Court  now  as  at  least 
quasi-legislators  rather  than  as  judges. 
I  once  again  reserve  the  right  to  say 
whether  that  is  good  or  bad,  as  the  case 
may  be.  I  do  not  say  whether  that  is  good 
or  bad.  but  I  suggest  that  it  is  an  imder- 
lying  and  principal  reason  for  the  way  in 
which  we  in  the  Senate  now  view  the 
nomination  of  any  man  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
carefully  consider  the  consequences  of 
reviewing  nominees  on  some  basis  other 
than  the  Haynsworth  test  advocated  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Viewing  the 
court  as  quasi-legislators  ijs  undertaking 
a  most  ambitious  task,  because  it  is  sail- 
ing then  free  of  any  fix  on  any  star.  It 
has  laid  aside  precedent,  the  implied 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and 
has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  judg- 
ing whether  a  nomination  is  right  or 
wrong. 

I  suggest  that  that  test  is  one 
that  does  not  devolve  cm  the  judiciary, 
who  under  the  rule  of  law,  judge  on  the 
theory  of  stare  decises,  and  on  precedent. 
When  the  Senate  begins  to  judge  on 
something  other  than  rule  of  law  or  prec- 
edent and  starts  to  judge  whether  it  is 
desirable  or  undesirable  that  a  person 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  in  terms  of 
probable  legislative,  quasi-legislative  or 
sociological  impact,  we  have  taken  on  a 
great  task  indeed.  It  may  be  that  the 
Senate  is  capable  of  discharging  that  re- 
sponsibility but  I  think  it  Is  imperative 
we  know  what  we  set  about  because  it 
Is  urgently  important  that  we  provide 
men  of  competence  and  ability  to  sit  on 
the  court,  and  that  we  recognize  that  if 
we  are  to  exercise  the  great  imdertaking 
of  judging  rightness  or  wrongness  of  a 
nomination  on  some  basis  or  other  than 
the  rule  of  law,  we  must  comport  our- 
selves on  the  same  basis,  and  I  respect- 
fully suggest  we  have  not. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  have  said  privately  and 
I  now  say  publicly  that  if  I  were  caOed 
ujMn  to  choose  the  most  effective  Mem- 


bers of  the  Senate.  I  would  include  him 
in  that  number.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  made  a  most  learned  and  schol- 
arly address  on  the  history  of  Senate  con- 
sideration of  nominations  by  President 
Nixon  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  a 
most  interesting  criterion  to  be  used  for 
the  consideration  of  future  nominees  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  address.  He  has  care- 
fully weighed  each  statement  and  each 
word  that  has  gone  into  the  address. 

I  do  not  question  any  fact  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  calls  attention. 
I  am  deeply  distressed  and  grieved 
with  respect  to  at  least  two  statements 
he  makes.  No  issue  is  taken  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  those  statements,  although  I 
am  distressed,  and  I  must  say  frankly  I 
somewhat  resent  the  fact  that  these 
statements  can  correctly  be  made. 

I  refer  first  to  the  statement: 

First,  I  think  It  U  safe  to  say  that  antl- 
Southem  prejudice  Is  still  very  much  alive 
In  the  land,  and  particularly  in  the  Senate. 

Also.  I  refer  to  the  statement: 
Jack  Blackmun  had  an  Initial  advantage 
which  Judges  Haynsworth  and  Carswell  had 
not  enjoyed — he  was  not  from  the  South. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  a  sad  com- 
moitary  on  the  feeling  in  the  Senate 
and  the  feeling  in  the  land  if  a  nominee 
for  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  consid- 
ered In  a  less  favorable  light  by  the 
Senate  if  he  does  come  from  the  South. 
The  Southern  States  were  readmitted 
to  the  Union,  although,  of  course,  at  the 
time  of  the  start  of  the  conflict,  it  was 
argued  that  the  States  could  not  secede: 
but.  at  any  rate,  they  were  readmitted 
to  the  Union  some  100  years  ago.  We 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation, 
under  Ood,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 

We  do  not  ask  special  treatment  for 
our  section  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
ask  any  special  favors  or  any  different 
application  of  the  laws.  Far  from  it.  we 
are  asking  at  all  times  for  uniformity, 
uniformity  in  the  matter  of  school  de- 
segregation, uniformity  in  the  matter  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  voting  rights  leg- 
islation, and  we  say  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  abide  by  any  standard  that  Is  ap- 
plied uniformly  throughout  the  country. 
We  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for  an  able 
judge  from  a  southern  State  to  be  de- 
nied confirmation  by  the  Senate  simply 
because  he  comes  from  the  South. 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that— 

So  many  Senators  were  willing  to  create 
a  new  ethical  standard  for  Judge  Hayns- 
worth In  November  l»e8.  In  order  to  Insure 
his  defeat  and  then  Ignore  even  more  fla- 
grant violations  of  this  newly-eatabllshed 
standard  a  mere  six  months  later  In  May 
1970  can  only  be  considered  to  smack  of  sec- 
tional prejudice. 
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We  hope  that  the  next  nominee  to  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  a  judge  from  the 
South,  possibly  a  State  court  judge.  We 
hope  that  if  that  does  take  place  and 
such  a  nominee  is  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  will  not  be  any  antisouth- 
em  bias  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  says  exists  in  the  Senate 
and  throughout  the  land.  Our  people  pay 
our  Federal  income  taxes,  we  send  our 
boys  off  to  fight  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  I 
might  say  that  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
had  1,000  of  its  sons  lay  down  their  lives 
for  our  country  in  Vietnam  since  the 
start  of  that  unfortunate  conflict. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  south- 
em  Senators  support  a  strong  military 
policy  for  this  country.  We  maintain  law 
and  order  and  adhere  to  tlie  precept  that 
all  Americans  are  equal  before  the  law. 

So  we  wonder  why  there  Is  any  anti- 
southern  feeling  in  the  country  and  in 
the  Senate,  and  we  hope  that.  If  that 
feeling  has  existed  all  through  this  time, 
very  soon  now  that  feeling  will  cease  to 
exist.  We  hate  to  be  in  a  body  where  there 
Is  feeling  against  the  Members  from  our 
section  of  the  country,  and  it  is  deplor- 
able when  that  situation  can  correctly 
ke  said  to  exist. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  whose  State  lies 
sear  a  northerly  Southern  State,  and 
who.  I  am  siu"e,  has  many  southern  in- 
stincts and  feelings.  We  appreciate  those 
c<Hnments  and  welcome  them,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  feeling  that  the  Senator 
calls  attention  to  will  cease  to  exist  and 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
other  sections  of  the  coimtry  will  recog- 
nize that  the  South  is  a  part  of  the  Union 
and  that  we  are  entitled  to  equal  appli- 
cation of  the  laws. 

We  are  entitled  to  have  our  nominees 
to  the  Federal  judiciary  considered  on 
their  merits,  and  not  have  two  strikes 
against  them  just  because  they  come 
from  the  South. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  rendered  a  real  service  In 
pointing  out  the  existence  of  this  feeling. 
Only  by  pointing  it  out  and  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  It  will  we  be  able  to  eliminate 
It.  I  hope  there  Is  early  elimination  of 
that  feeling. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  {uid  advise  him  that  I  have  a 
sister  who  is  a  constituent  of  his,  so  I 
want  him  to  know  that  we  are  much 
closer  than  he  might  think. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  back  the 
floor.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  ex- 
press appreciation  to  Mr.  Mitch  McCon- 
nell.  in  my  office,  who  has  attended  with 
me  every  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
since  the  nomination  of  Judge  Burger. 
We  have  talked  about  this  on  msuiy  oc- 
casions. We  have  talked  about  the  degree 
of  standards  and  the  formula  we  should 
have.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  I 
became  convinced  to  do  this.  I  would  be 
remiss  If  I  did  not  thank  him  for  his 
effort  and  performance,  and  really  his 
ability,  which  resulted  in  bringing  these 
remarks  to  the  floor  this  morning. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  for  his  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  recent  Supreme 


Court  nominations  and  bringing  this  In- 
formation to  the  permanent  record  of 
this  body. 

This  thorough  discussion  and  exami- 
nation certainly  underscores  the  major 
issues  and  considerations  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate must  evaluate  when  reviewing  the 
qualifications  of  a  nominee  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
his  cogent  remarks  which  place  this 
critical  issue  into  perspective. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  is  con- 
ducting morning  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  atx)ut  7  or  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  GRAVES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  report  to  the  Senate  the 
death  of  a  trusted,  effective,  and  eCQ- 
clent  former  employee  of  this  institution, 
Mr.  John  Graves. 

He  began  his  Senate  career  some  years 
ago,  £is  an  elevator  operator  while  study- 
ing at  a  local  university.  In  1963,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  majority  cloakroom.  His 
talent  and  dedication  won  him  rapid  pro- 
motion and  he  was  made  assistant  sec- 
retary for  the  majority. 

Some  months  ago,  he  became  physical- 
ly incapacitated  because  of  a  serious  back 
ailment.  His  illness  was  a  long  and  pain- 
ful one  and  resulted  in  the  end,  in  his 
retirement  for  disabiUty.  It  was  with  a 
sei\se  of  shock  that  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  and  were  closely  associated 
with  him,  who  liked  him,  who  valued  his 
friendship,  were  informed,  just  an  hour 
or  so  ago.  of  his  passing. 

He  was  a  very  good  oflBcial  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  performed  his  duties  with  cour- 
tesy, grace,  and  dignity.  I  know  that  he 
will  be  missed  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  not  just  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  now  speaking. 

I  extend  to  his  wife.  Karen,  and  to 
the  other  members  of  his  family  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  of 
the  Senate. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING 
CORPS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
institution  that  has  come  imder  particu- 
lar attack  on  the  American  campus  is 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram. The  ROTC  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  Defense  Department's  presence  on 
the  campuses.  As  such,  it  is  a  convenient 
target  for  the  frustration  which  has  been 
engendered  by  the  tragic  and  unending 
involvement  in  Indochina. 

I  do  not  believe  in  violence,  either  per- 
sonal or  against  property  as  a  form  of 
protest.  I  do  not  believe  In  acts  of  de- 
struction. Whatever  the  frustration  with 
respect  to  the  war  in  Indochina,  the 
burning  of  ROTC  Installations  Is  inex- 
cusable and  is  destructive  not  only  of 


property  but  of  the  rights  of  other  stu- 
dents. 

The  law  with  respect  to  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram on  campus  was  chajy^  In  the  88th 
Congress  from  a  mandatdflnrogram  on 
some  campuses  to  one  of  rocal  option, 
with  each  State  or  institution  within  each 
State  permitted  to  make  its  own  option 
with  respect  to  ROTC.  The  overwhelm- 
ing effect  is  that  the  ROTC  is  now  elec- 
tive. A  student  participating  does  so  be- 
cause he  freely  chooses  to  join.  This  right 
of  students  to  participate  in  ROTC 
should  be  honored  and  respected. 

I  believe  the  students  who  become  mil- 
itary officers  by  way  of  colleges  rather 
than  through  the  regular  academies  pro- 
vide a  significant  and  far-reaching  civil- 
ian influence  in  the  military  services. 
They  add  a  civilian  input  to  the  branch 
in  which  they  serve.  They  give  a  very 
desirable  dimension  of  civihan  leader- 
ship. The  students  who  choose  the  ROTC 
path  ser\e  their  coimtry  and  their  fel- 
low students  very  well.  The  option  to 
follow  the  way  of  ROTC  should  be  pre- 
served. It  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  re- 
taining a  civilian  controlled  miUtary 
force  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator's  presentation.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  every  major  point  he  made  in 
his  fine  statement.  It  challenges  the  bet- 
ter thoughts  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  think  much  good  will  come  from 
the  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  want  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Montana  on  the  statement  he  just 
made.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
students  of  America  to  read  the  state- 
ment and  take  it  close  to  heart. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend strongly  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  what  he  has  just  said.  I  want  to  add, 
or  perhaps  accentuate,  one  thought.  I 
think  the  continuance  of  the  ROTC  ac- 
tivities on  campuses  is  not  only  of  great 
importance  to  those  students  on  the  par- 
ticular campuses  who  wish  to  equip 
themselves  to  serve  their  Nation  In  time 
of  war  in  the  event  their  serv-ice  is 
needed,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  Im- 
portant ingredient  of  the  entire  defense 
structiue  of  our  Nation,  because  in  any 
war  of  any  size  that  we  have  ever  had.  at 
least  in  my  experience,  we  have  found 
that  the  Reserve  officers  exceed  in  num- 
bers those  of  the  Regular  branches  of 
the  military  services. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  serve  as 
not  only  a  great  disservice  to  the  areas 
represented  In  the  schools  where  ROTC 
is  sought  to  be  excluded,  but  a  great  dis- 
service to  our  Nation,  because  our  Na- 
tion needs  the  services  of  ROTC  trainees 
coming  from  every  part  of  the  Nation, 
so  that  every  part  of  the  Nation  may  feel 
that  it  has  its  own  part  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  Nation,  and  in  those  who 
lead  those  Armed  Forces  as  Reserve  offi- 
cers in  time  of  grave  national  need. 
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I  strongly  commend  the  dia|tingulshed 
majority  leader,  and  think  th»t  what  he 
has  said  is  in  support  of  a  strong  and  se- 
cure United  States  of  America. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
guish'ed  Senator.  May  I  just Jemphasize 
the  main  points  in  the  stateirient  I  have 
made  today?  I  . 

First  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  is 
not  forced  on  any  university  o^coUege. 

Second,  no  student  to  the  pest  or  my 
knowledge  is  forced  to  enr6ll  in  any 
ROTC  course. 

Then  I  wish  to  emphasize 
input  to  the  various  branchi 
the  ROTC  officers  serve,  the 
able  additional  dimension 
leadership,  and  the  signiflcai 
reaching  civilian  influence  in 
services  which  results.  To  quOte  the  last 
line  of  my  prepared  remark!  again:  It 
is  a  valuable  Ingredient  in  fetainlng  a 
civilian  controlled  military  f^rce  in  this 
Nation. 
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THE  PROPOSED  DECL^ 
OF  WAR 


lATION 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preddent  in  the 
Billings.  Mont..  Gazette  4f  Mf«r  4. 
1970  there  was  published  in  editorial 
calling  for  the  introducUon  In  the  Con- 
gr^f  a  declaration  of  war  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  then  the  defeat  of  ibis  measure 
The  proposition  is  advanced  as  a  way  ol 
bringing  the  tragic  war  in  Ipdochma  to 
an  end.  I  have  studied  the  e^torlal  very 
carefully.  It  has  the  meriti  of  blowing 
away  the  chaff  and  going  to  ttie  constitu- 
tional question  which  is  involved.  In  a 
sense,  it  suggests  a  shortcut  to  the  end 
which  the  President  and  everyone  else 

seeks.  .^,    . 

The  editorial  is  enUtled 


Declare  It  a     it! 


War — Or 
follom: 


Get   Us  Out."   aAd    reads   as 


Brerybody  wbo  wants  to 
up  and  be  covin  ted. 

It's  come  to  that  In  the 


stretching  of  the  Constitution  by  two 
successive  administrations. 

While  I  want  to  make  clear  my  sym- 
pathy with  the  intent  of  this  editorial,  I 
think  the  way  to  work  effectively  toward 
its  objective  is  to  pass  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  which  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate.  If  we  take  this  step  in  balanced 
and  strict  constitutionalism,  we  wUl  also 
be  taking  the  first  step  back  out  of  the 
morass  of  Vietnam. 

Mr  President,  even  though  I  have  read 
the  editorial  in  full,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  previously  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

(Mint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Decuuii:  It  a  Wak— 0«  Orr  Us  Our 

Everybody  who  want*  to  declare  war.  stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

Its  come  to  that  In  the  Southeast  Asian 

mess. 

Whatever  you  call  It,  that's  a  war  we  are 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  Into. 

So  let's  make  It  constitutional. 

The  Constitution  says  It  U  the  Congress' 
prerogative  to  declare  war.  A  declaration  of 
war  thereby  should  be  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress and  fully  debated  by  that  body. 

If  It  passes,  the  Congress  should  Imme- 
diately InsUtute  all  the  wage,  price  and  ra- 
tioning controls  of  any  full-scale  war.  The 
effects  should  be  felt  by  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  this  nation. 

If  It  does  not  pass,  then  the  U.S.  should 
pull  out  of  what  Immediately  becomes  an 
unconstltuUonal  action.  A  vote  on  a  declara- 
tion would  give  the  people  a  voice  through 
their  representotlves. 

The  Gazette  therefore  calls  upon  Sen.  Mllce 
Mansfield,  the  state's  senior  represenUtlve 
m  the  Congress,  to  Introduce  a  declaration 
of  war  upon  the  Communist  forces  in  South- 
east Asia. 

And  then,  Mike,  lead  Congress  In  beating 


re-organlzed  In  1934.  and  one  year  later  be- 
came officially  known  as  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  InvesUgatlon.  Thus,  the  tough,  close- 
mouthed  Hoover  Is  the  only  head  the  FBI 
has  had. 

Under  government  policy,  he  would  have 
been  required  to  retue  In  1965  at  the  age 
of  70  President  Lyndon  Johnson  waived  the 
requirement.  President  Richard  Nixon  has 
continued  to  do  so. 

Hoover,  today  almoet  as  much  of  a  recluse 
as  Howard  Hughes,  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  press  on  this  anniversary  date  except 
that  he  has  "no  Intention  whatsoever"  of  re- 
tiring. He  hasn't  granted  a  personal  interview 
since  late  1988,  and  speaks  pubUcly  almost 
entirely  through  the  monthly  FBI  news  let- 
ter. In  this  letter.  Top  G-Man  Hoover  deliv- 
ers strongly-worded  opinions  on  major  top- 
ics of  the  day,  particularly  In  connection 
with  law  enforcement. 

He  runs  a  taut  department  that  Is  more 
feared  and  hated  by  the  nation's  criminals 
than  any  other  branch  of  law  enforcement. 
Like  any  rugged  Individual.  Hoover  Is  not 
universally  popular  even  with  the  law- 
abiding  majority  of  this  nation's  citizens. 
Even  his  enemies,  though,  will  agree  that  he 
Is  a  man  dedicated  to  his  job — and  one  who 
Is  highly  successful  at  getting  results. 

At  an  age  when  most  men  are  gratefully 
anticipating  approaching  retirement.  If  they 
haven't  already  stepped  out  of  active  service 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  plans  to  stay  In  harness. 

Eight  Presidents,  from  Coolldge  to  Nixon, 
have  kept  him  on  the  job.  Presidential  can- 
didates who  have  made  one  of  their  planks 
a  promise  to  fire  Hoover  from  the  FBI, 
haven't  even  been  able  to  win  their  party's 
nomination. 

M06t  Americans  will  agree  on  this  point: 
we're  glad  he's  on  our  side. 
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mess. 

Whatever  you  call  It.  that  s 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into 

So  let's  make  It  constttutloi  *1 

The  Constitution  says  it  U  tt.  _ 

prerogative  to  declare  war.  A  beclaratlon  of 
war  thereby  should  be  Introduced  In  the 
Congre«  and  fully  debated  by  that  body. 

If  It  paaaes,  the  Congress  ^ould  imme- 
cUately  Institute  all  the  wage,,  price  *ad  ra- 
tioning controU  of  any  fuU-*cale  war.  The 
effects  should  be  felt  by  ever|  man.  woman 
and  child  In  this  nation.         j 

If  It  does  not  pass,  then  t^  VS.  should 
puU  out  of  what  UnmedUte^y  becomes  an 
unconsUtuUonal  action.  A  vote  on  a  declara- 
tion would  give  the  people  a,  voice  through 
their  repreaentatlvea.  i 

The  Gazette  therefore  calls  ^pon  Sen.  Mike 
Miuisfleld.  the  state's  senior  representative 
in  the  Congress,  to  Introduce  li  declaration  of 
war  upon  the  Communist  f  ore  »  In  Southeast 

Asia.  ^     ^, 

And  then.  Mike,  lead  Congress  In  beating 

It! 

I  find,  however,  that  I  »nnot  foUow 
this  course.  The  consequences  would  be  a 
legal  chaos  which  might  \»eU  jeopardize 
the  hundreds  of  thousand^  of  Americans 
who  are  already  in  Vietnjam  and  have 
now  been  involved  in  Cambodia  through 
no  doing  of  tlieir  own  but  rather  because 
of  what  seems  to  me  to  b4  the  excessive 


THE  REMARKABLE  MR.  HOOVER 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Polk  County  Democrat, 
Bartow  Fla.,  my  hometown  i>aper,  there 
appeared  an  editorial  entiUed,  "Glad 
He's  Ours  " 

This  editorial  speaks  of  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has 
headed  that  department  for  a  span  of 
some  46  years  and  continues  to  furnish 
the  strong  leadership  required  of  this 
vastly  important  organization. 

I  should  like  to  quote  one  paragraph 
of  this  editorial : 

Most  Americans  wUl  agree  on  this  point: 
we're  glad  he's  on  our  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Glao  Hk's  Oms 

Take  him  any  way  you  Uke.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  U  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  men  o« 
this  century. 

Forty-six  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  29,  he 
was  appointed  head  of  what  was  then  a  com- 
paratively Uttle-known  section  ot  the  Dept 
of  JusUce.  It  had  been  created  In  1908  and 
after  16  years  was  a  useful  IX  not  spectacular 
arm  of  federal  law  enforcement. 

Under  Hoover's  direction,  the  aai-up  was 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Spong)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nwni- 
naUons,  which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
prwriate  committees. 

(For  nominaticms  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AiXEH)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

PmoposKo  LEGisiATioN  To  Amsnd  th«  Foa- 
BOM  SxavicK  BvujitHoa  Act,  1926,  as 
Amkndkd 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Department 
of  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

PaOPOSED    LSOIBLATION    TO    AMEND    THE    CIVIL 

Sebvicb  BETiKXMEirr  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Director,  Admln- 
Utratlve  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
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the  Olvll  Service  Retirement  Laws  to  author- 
ize t^e  payment  of  an  annuity  to  a  secretary 
of  a  justice  or  judge  of  the  United  Statfs  on 
the  same  basis  as  an  annuity  to  a  congres- 
sional employee  or  former  congressional  em- 
ployee (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AixEN)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

"Resolution  No.  68 

"Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly    of    the    State    of    New     York 
memorializing   Congress  to  cede   jiulsdlc- 
tlon  over  the  lands  of  Fort  Totten  to  the 
state  of  New  York  for  hospital   facilities 
and  park  and  recreation  purposes 
"Whereas,  There  Is  an   evergrowing  need 
for  hospital,  park  and  recreational  facilities 
for  the  people  of  this  state  and  our  war  vet- 
erans; and 

"Whereas,  At  the  present  time  at  Port 
Totten  there  Is  a  portion  of  lands  thereon 
not  In  use,  which  would  be  Ideal  for  such 
facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  The  area  surrounding  Fort  Tot- 
ten Is  readily  accessible  to  a  greater  number 
of  the  residents  of  our  state  particularly 
those  living  In  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  on 
Long  Island;  and 

"Whereas.  Many  of  the  finest  practitioners 
In  the  medical  field  live  In  this  part  of  our 
great  state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  establishment  of  a  medical 
center  by  the  state  In  conjunction  with  the 
creation  of  a  veterans'  hospital  and  the  fur- 
ther establishment  of  park  and  recreational 
facilities  on  these  lands  presently  occupied 
by  Fort  Totten  would  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  to  provide  such  needed  medical 
and  recreational  facilities  for  our  citizens 
and  veterans;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  state  of  New  York  as  manifested  by  the 
considered  judgment  of  their  duly  elected 
representatives  that  the  unused  lands  at  Fort 
Totten  can  be  readily  adapted  by  the  federal 
and  state  governments  for  such  purposes 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur) ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It  is 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  enact 
with  all  convenient  speed  such  legislation  a$ 
may  be  necessary  to  cede  to  the  state  fok' 
such  purpose  jurisdiction  over  such  lands, 
and  such  other  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  veterans' 
hospital  at  Fort  Totten;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  (i/  the  Senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  duly  elected  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 

"By  order  of  the  Assembly, 

"Donald  A.  Campbkll, 

"Clerk. 
"By  order  of  the  Senate, 

"Albset  J.  Abraks, 

"Secretary." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"S.  Rxs.  No.  325 
"Resolution  requesting  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Immedi- 
ately cease  all  mlUtary  acUvlty  by  U.S. 
personnel  In  Cambodia. 
"Whereas,  the  military  Involvement  of  ths 
United  States  In  Vietnam  has  resulted  In 


much  tragedy  and  discord  In  the  Nation; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  frightful  and  disillusioning 
hostilities  In  Vietnam  have  torn  families 
apart,  brutally  deprived  young  men.  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons  and  brothers,  of  their 
lives  and  future,  and  caused  youth  to  resist 
the  draft  and  suffer  exile  and  persecution; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  spread  of  warfare  through- 
out Indo-Chlna  and  the  commitment  of 
United  States  military  troops  and  arms  to 
Cambodia  by  President  Nixon  does  not  end 
the  war  but  further  subjects  the  Nation  to 
continuing  loss  of  lives  and  human  misery; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  military  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  In  Southeast  Asia  is  unwar- 
ranted world  policing  and  contrary  to  our 
humanitarian  ideals;  now,  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1970,  That  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  Immediately 
cease  all  military  activity  by  United  States 
personnel  in  Cambodia;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  duly  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon;  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Honorable  Splro 
T.  Agnew;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations : 

"HotrsE  Concdeeent  Resolution  No.  3758 
"A  concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  release  and  repatriation  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  captive  by 
North  Vietnam 

"Whereas,  there  Is  an  lmp>ortant  military 
and  psychological  struggle  occurring  today 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and 

"Whereas,  many  fine  and  brave  men  have 
given  up  their  lives  and  their  freedom  on 
behalf  of  their  country,  and 

"Whereas,  thirteen  thousand  of  these  brave 
Americans  have  been  captured  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Imprisoned,  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Florida  feels  a  deep 
concern  for  the  health  and  physical  well- 
being  of  these  men,  and 

"Whereas,  In  recent  weeks  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  taken  only  slight  notice  of  the 
entreaties  of  the  concerned  wives  and 
mothers  of  these  servicemen  for  Information 
about  the  welfare  of  their  husbands  and  son, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Florida  feels  that  If 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  indicate  to  the  Nc»-th  Vietnamese  their 
Intense  concern  and  interest  in  these  men  It 
will  expedite  the  early  release  of  these  pris- 
oners. Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  ot  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  Senate  Concurring: 

"That  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President,  United 
States  of  America,  Bfelvln  Laird,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  respectfully  requested 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Commiuilst  leaders  of 
the  Republic  of  North  Vietnam  the  feeling 
of  the  American  people,  all  of  whom  strongly 
desire  the  immediate  release  and  repatriation 
of  aU  American  prisoners  now  held  by  North 
Vietnamese  forces  In  Southeast  Asia. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Florida  be  dispatched  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Presiding  OtBcsr  of  Um 
Senate." 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"House  Resolution  No.  45 
"House  resolution   requesting  block  educa- 
tion grants  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  from 

the  Federal   Government 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  HawaU  would  bene- 
fit by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  proposed  by 
the  ESducatlon  Commission  of  the  States, 
which  would  provide  for  block  education 
grants  to  the  States  and  would  convert  the 
ten  per  cent  federal  Income  surtax  to  aid  to 
schools;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  suggested  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  money  from  the  surtax  go  to 
education  In  1970.  some  $2.75  billion;  that 
half  of  the  money — estimated  at  $5.5  bil- 
lion— go  in  1971,  and  in  1972  some  nine  bil- 
lion dollars  or  seventy-five  per  cent  go  to 
education,  until  in  1973  all  of  the  surtax 
money — about  $14  billion — be  spent  on 
schools;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii  concurs  with 
the  concept  put  f(»^h  by  the  Educational 
Conunlsslon  of  the  States  for  a  "Universal 
school  system  In  America — a  system  offering 
free  quality  education  to  every  person  from 
the  second  or  third  year  of  his  life  through 
grade  fourteen";  now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  HauMii,  Regular  Session  of  1970.  That  it 
request  the  federal  government,  to  institute 
a  program  of  block  education  grants  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  President  of  the  Senate, 
members  of  the  Hawaii  Congressional  dele- 
gation and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  announced  that  on  to- 
day. May  15. 1970,  he  signed  the  foUowing 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.  856.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  and  partlclfkatlon  In 
International  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  3999.  An  act  to  authorize,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  gift  of  all  or  part  of  a  hu- 
man body  after  death  for  specified  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJi.  16916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-871) . 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Conciurent  resolution  to 
terminate  certain  joint  resolutions  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  areas  outside  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  91-872) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

8J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist 
school  districts  adjoining  or  In  the  proximity 
of  Indian  reservations,  to  construct  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  to  provide 
proper  bousing  and  educational  opportunl- 
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PROTECTINO  PRIVACY  ANp  RIGHTS 
OF  KXEXJU'l'lVE  BRANCH  EMPIXJY- 
EES— REPORT  OF  J1 JDICIARY 
COMMITTEE  ON  8.  782  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  91-673) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill  (S. 
782)  to  protect  the  civilian  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  U;5.  Govern- 
ment In  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted 
governmental  Invasions  of  their  privacy, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 

The  committee's  approval  m  the  bill  is 
a  major  step  toward  enactmait  of  a  law 
to  protect  certain  liberties  which  citizens 
who  work  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
possess  under  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  that  the  fact  that  this  bill  Is 
sponsored  by  55  Senators  and  has  such 
widespread  support  proves  that  It  con- 
tains an  idea  whose  time  has  come:  That 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  assure  by  law 
that  simply  because  he  works  If  or  govern- 
ment a  citizen  may  not  be  j  coerced  by 
that  government  In  personal  matters 
having  nothing  to  do  with  Ws  employ- 
ment. Rather,  his  community  activities, 
his  thoughts,  habits  and  beliefs  and  his 
personal  family  relationships  are  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment,  and  S. 
782  Is  an  effort  to  Implemenjt  the  gtiar- 
antees  In  that  amendment.    J 

It  Is  significant  that  this  bill  provides 
further  protection  to  the  right  not  to  act 
in  political  matters,  as  well  M  the  right 
to  act;  to  the  right  to  keep  silent  as  well 
as  the  right  to  speak;  to  the  rifeht  to  agree 
as  wen  as  the  right  to  dissent. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit 
Indiscriminate  executive  braoch  require- 
ments that  employees  and,  m  certain 
instances,  applicants  for  (government 
employment : 

DUdoM  tbalr  r«e«,  r«Ugloa  or  national 
origin: 

Attend  Oovemment-sponsoijed  meetings 
and  lecture*  or  participate  In  otitalde  acUrt- 
tles  unrelated  to  tbeir  employment; 

Report  on  their  outside  actlrriUes  or  un- 
dertakings \inrelated  to  their  ^rk; 

Submit  to  questioning  abo^t  their  reli- 
gion, personal  relatlonahlps  o»  sexual  atti- 
tudes through  Interviews,  peycHologlcal  tests, 
or  polygn^hs;  I 

Support  political  candldatia  or  attend 
political  meetings;  I 

The  bill  wonld  make  It  Illegal  to  coerce  an 
employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make  charitable 
contributions;  I 

It  prohlWta  officials  from  reoulrlng  him  to 
disclose  his  own  personal  assets,  liabilities, 
or  those  of  any  member  of  his  jtamlly  unless, 
In  the  case  of  certain  specified  employees, 
such  Items  would  tend  to  sho*  a  conflict  of 
Interest;  | 

It  would  proTlde  a  right  to  liave  a  counsel 
or  other  person  present,  !I  the  employee 
wishes,  at  an  interview  whlcl^  may  lead  to 
disciplinary  proceedings; 

It  would  accord  the  right  ta(  a  civil  action 
In  a  Federal  court  for  vlolattonj  or  threatened 
violation  of  the  Act,  and  It  wculd  estabUah 
a  Board  on  Employees'  Bights  to  receive  and 
conduct  hearings  on  complaints  ot  violation 
of  the  Act  and  to  determUi*  a^  administer 
remedies  and  panalttasL 


8.  783  Is  KpoDtona  by  55  Senators. 
Except  for  subcommittee  amendments 
proTldlng  certain  exemptions  for  the 
CIA.  NSA.  and  FBI.  !t  Is  Identical  to  S. 
1035.  approved  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  1967. 

This  bill  of  rights  for  citizens  who 
work  for.  or  apply  to  work  for.  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  was  cosponsored  by  54 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. When  it  came  to  the  floor  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967.  it  won  overwhelming 
Senate  approval  by  a  79  to  4  formal  vote, 
and  after  absentee  approvals  were  re- 
corded, the  total  vote  was  90  to  4. 

Although  S.  1035  died  in  a  House  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  in 
the  last  Congress.  I  believe  prospects  are 
much  brighter  for  passage  this  year. 
Both  major  party  platforms  and  position 
papers  by  both  presidential  candidates  in 
1968  pointed  to  a  bipartisan  commitment 
to  further  legislative  protection  for  em- 
ployee privacy  of  the  nature  of  S.  782. 
The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  every 
major  employee  association  and  union 
and  has  won  widespread  support  from 
Individual  employees  and  other  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  Over  a  period 
of  4  years,  the  editorial  support  from 
major  and  smaller  newspapers  has  been 
encouraging  and  enthusiastic. 

I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  receive  the 
same  support  by  the  Senate  this  year  and 
that  it  will  be  speedily  approved  by  the 
House. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  biU  can  and 
should  be  enacted  without  delay. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  bill  are  Senators 
Bath,  Bible.  Brooke,  Bubdick,  Bjrd  of 
Virginia.  Church,  Cook,  Cooper,  Dodd, 
Dole,  Dominick,  Eagleton,  Fannin,  Fong, 

OOLDWATER,     GRAVEL.     GTTRNEY.     HANSEN. 

Hartkx.  HATrtELD,  Hruska,  Inouye.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
McCartht,  McGeb,  McGovern.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Macndsoh.  Mathias.  MrrcALr, 
Miller.  Montoya,  Muwdt.  Murphy, 
MusKH.  Nelson.  Pearson.  Percy, 
Proxtty,  PaoxMiax.  Randolph,  Saxbe, 
ScHWEiKxa,  ScoTT.  Sfarkman,  Spong. 
Stevens,  Talmadce,  Thuemond,  Towxa, 
Tydings,  WiLUAifs  of  New  Jersey,  and 

Yarborough.  

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and  the  report  will  be  printed. 


Brig.  C3«n.  Frank  O.  Oamm,  Oorpa  o<  En- 
glneen.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
California  Debris  Com  ml  salon 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  3843.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Allmentl  and  his  wife,  Victoria  Salazar 
Allmenti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Binkitt,    Mr.    Biblk, 
and  Mr.  McInttke)  : 
S.  3844.  A  bill  to  require  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the  na- 
ture of  interests  In  bxislness  franchises,  and 
to  provide  increased  protection  in  the  public 
interest  for  franchises  in  the  sale  of  busi- 
ness franchises;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  InUoduced  the  bill  appear  later 
In  the  lUcoRD  under  the  appropriate  bead- 
ing) 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3845.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Sem- 
nanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  3846.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  usea 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  lands  previously 
conveyed  to  Milwaukee  County.  Wis.,  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Paozxms  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
RxcoBO  under  the  appropriate  beading.) 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  AGING,  1969"— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
91-875) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  316.  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1970.  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Developments  in  Aging.  1969."  to- 
gether with  minority  views,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOUPH.  from  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Wofka: 


S  3844— INTRODUCTION  OP  FRAN- 
CHISE FULL  DISCLOSURE  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  December  9.  1969.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee on  Urban  and  Rural  Economic  De- 
velopment, I  announced  public  hearings 
on  the  Impact  of  Franchising  on  Small 
Business.  I  thought  it  Important  to 
schedule  these  hearings,  for  as  American 
business  enters  the  1970's,  the  sig- 
nificant marketing  phenomenon  of  this 
century  is  the  amazing  growth  of  fran- 
chising. Within  the  last  5  years,  the 
number  of  franchisors  has  more  than 
tripled.  Today  there  are  over  1.000  com- 
panies offering  franchises  to  potential 
entrepreneurs  who  are  snapping  them  up 
at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  year.  This  means 
that  in  the  next  decade,  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately 500,000  new  franchisees 
complementing  the  existing  600.000  fran- 
chisees now  doing  business. 

Currently,  franchising  accounts  for 
over  $90  billion  per  year  in  annual  sales 
or  10  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. If  franchising  continues  Its  present 
rate  of  growth  Into  the  1970's.  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  it  will  accoimt  for  $165 
billion  In  sales  annually. 

Mr.  President,  franchising  Is  not  a 
marketing  fad.  It  Is  not  a  flash  In  the 
pan.  here  today — gone  tomorrow.  Nor  is 
It  an  overinflated  business  balloon, 
ready  to  burst  at  any  time. 

■nie  concept  of  franchising  Is  basically 
sound.  It  has  matured  and  all  signs  point 
to  its  continuing  a  healthy  growth  and 
expansion  on  a  large  scale.  The  field  of 
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franchising  Is  extremely  wide,  as  it  covers 
business  opportunities  ranging  from  the 
sale  of  burial  vaults  to  the  performance 
of  erotic  theatrical  drama. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  $90  billion  a 
year  distribution  system  is  totally  unreg- 
ulated either  by  the  Federal  or  State 
governments. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate know,  my  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Urban  and  Rural  Economic 
Development  just  concluded  6  days  of 
public  hearings  on  the  impact  of  fran- 
chising on  small  business.  We  have  re- 
ceived over  700  communications  from 
franchisees  complaining  about  abuses 
within  this  system.  We  heard  testimony 
from  43  witnesses  who  gave  the  subcom- 
mittee a  wealth  of  valuable  information 
on  all  aspects  of  franchising. 

While  the  great  majority  of  franchis- 
ors operate  their  businesses  In  a  legit- 
imate, ethical  fashion,  con  artists  and 
swindlers  have  been  drawn  to  franchis- 
ing by  Its  sheet  popularity.  They  have  In- 
filtrated this  distribution  system  and  are 
using  it  to  exploit  the  Innocent  would- 
be  small  businessman  who  wants  to  own 
a  piece  of  the  American  dream  and  be- 
come his  own  boss. 

E>uring  our  recent  hearings,  we  found 
astonishing  instances  of  outright  fraud 
and  deception  perpetrated  by  unscru- 
pulous franchisors  on  innocent  potential 
small  businessmen. 

They  make  false  and  grossly  mislead- 
ing claims  through  poorly  regulated  but 
highly  profitable  advertising  In  respect- 
able national  newspapers  and  magazines. 

They  promise  high  incomes,  good  lo- 
cations, excellent  training,  and  quality 
products  to  the  prospective  franchisee. 

They  use  high  pressure  tactics  at 
franchise  trade  shows. 

They  operate  In  the  same  manner  as 
con  men  have  always  operated — ^prom- 
ise everything — deliver  nothing.  They 
merely  separate  the  investor  fnxn  his 
money  by  selling  him  a  franchise  that  is 
worth  little  or  nothing  and  then  they 
move  on  to  the  next  victim.  And  in  the 
typical  con  artist  fashion,  they  attack 
the  vulnerable  and  the  weak.  In  selling 
their  worthless  franchises,  they  approach 
the  senior  citizens  and  the  aspiring  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs  with  hard-sell 
promises  of  riches  and  success.  They  seek 
out  the  unsophisticated  at  franchise 
trade  shows  and  lure  them  into  the  back 
alleys  of  franchising  with  similar  claims 
of  big  profits. 

There  Is  an  imderstandable  need  for  a 
truly  effective  Industry-wide  code  of 
ethics.  Our  hearings  showed  clearly  that 
the  leaders  in  franchising,  in  their  desire 
to  ride  the  crest  of  the  current  profit 
wave,  left  the  system  defenseless  against 
the  invading  "blue  suede  shoe  boys"  by 
their  failure  to  implement  effective  self- 
policing  machinery. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  see  the  indus- 
try regulate  itself,  but  it  simply  has  not 
happened.  And  at  this  late  date,  too 
much  Is  at  stake  to  gamble  on  self-reg- 
ulation in  the  near  future. 

The  only  course  of  action  to  provide 
protection  for  the  potential  franchise 
holder  and  to  restore  an  ethical  balsuice 
to  franchising  Is  legislative  action  at 
either  the  State  or  Federal  level. 


I  believe  franchising,  by  its  very 
unique  nature,  should  be  regulated  by  a 
properly  drawn  Federal  law. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  better  protect 
and  better  inform  potential  small  busi- 
ness franchisees  by  requiring  franchisors 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  disclosure 
of  their  business  practices. 

My  bill,  the  Franchise  Full  Disclosure 
Act  of  1970,  will  require  all  franchisors 
to  submit  Important  financial  and  other 
relevant  business  data  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  approval 
prior  to  the  lawful  sale  of  any  franchise. 

Under  this  bill,  any  franchise  sale  is 
voidable  at  the  franchisee's  opti<Mi  If  he 
was  not  given  a  copy  of  the  registered 
information  at  least  48  hours  prior  to 
the  time  he  signed  the  contract.  This 
provision  will  help  eliminate  the  "hot 
box"  treatment  so  commonly  used  at 
franchise  shows. 

My  bill  makes  It  unlawful  for  a  fran- 
chisor to  make  false  or  misleading  state- 
ments or  representations  in  selling  a 
franchise.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
cut  down  or  eliminate  another  form  of 
franchise  abuse  we  discovered — fraudu- 
lent or  sucker-bait  advertising.  The 
SEC  Is  given  the  injunctive  power  to 
prevent  false  and  deceptive  advertising. 

Another  feature  of  this  bill  requires 
a  franchisor  to  disclose  any  financial 
arrangements  made  with  a  celebrity  or 
public  figure  for  the  use  of  his  name  In 
connection  with  any  of  the  franchisor's 
business  operations. 

Aside  from  the  civil  causes  of  action 
a  franchisee  can  bring,  my  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  criminal  penalties  for  persons 
who  will  fully  violate  its  provisions. 

I  submit  that  my  Franchise  Full  Dis- 
closure Act  will  enhance  the  entire  con- 
cept of  franchising  by  forcing  the  swin- 
dlers out,  while  truly  assisting  the  legiti- 
mate operators. 

No  honest  franchisor  has  anything  to 
fear  from  my  bill,  as  it  will  assist,  rather 
than  harm  him  by  making  more  invest- 
ment opportunities  available  in  the 
future. 

I  should  also  make  this  fact  perfectly 
clear :  my  bill  will  not  guarantee  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  franchise — only 
hard  work  and  perseverance  can  do  that. 

Nor  will  it  resolve  all  of  the  problems 
In  franchising — only  hard  work  by  the 
franchisors,  in  cooperation  with  their 
franchisees,  can  do  that. 

But  I  can  guarantee  that  my  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  first  real  step  to- 
ward insuring  the  continuation  of  a  dy- 
namic economic  force  within  our  private 
business  sector  which  may  well  set  the 
pattern  of  small  business  growth  for  the 
future. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  type 
of  legislation,  as  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Pull 
Disclosure  Act  of  1968  have  been  rela- 
tively successful  attempts  by  Congress 
to  protect  the  Investor.  My  bill  Is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  the  same  results 
in  the  hybrid  marketing  phenomenon 
known  as  franchising. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     (Mr. 


Allen)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3844)  to  require  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  a  full  and  fair  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  of  Interests  in  busi- 
ness franchises,  and  to  provide  Increased 
protection  in  the  public  interest  for 
franchises  in  the  sale  of  business  fran- 
chises. Introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  McIntyre),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3844 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLS 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Franchise  Pull  Disclosure  Act  of  1970". 

flNDINCS  AMD  PUHPOSX 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  enact  protec- 
tive legislation  against  fraud  and  other  prac- 
tices which  have  developed  In  the  Interstate 
and  nation-wide  sale  of  a  wide  variety  of 
business  franchises  by  the  use  of  the  mails 
and  Instrumentalities  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  Congress  further  finds  that  In 
consequence  of  fraud  and  other  practices 
numerous  purchasers  of  business  franchises 
have  suffered  substantial  losses  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  or  omission  by  franchisors  to  pro- 
vide full  and  complete  disclosure  concerning 
the  prior  business  experience  of  the  fran- 
chisor, the  nattire  of  the  franchisor-fran- 
chisee relationship,  the  nature  of  the  fran- 
chise contract,  the  prospects  of  the 
franchised  business  and  other  facts  essen- 
tial to  a  businessman's  determination  of  the 
desirablUty  and  profltabUlty  of  the  franchise. 
In  consequence  of  the  above  findings,  the 
Congress  determines  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  ( 1 )  require  that  each  prospective 
franchisee  be  provided  with  the  information 
necessary  to  make  an  intelligent  decision 
regarding  franchises  being  offered  for  sale, 
(2)  prohibit  the  sale  of  franchisee  that  may 
lead  to  fraud  or  involve  the  likelihood  that 
the  franchisor's  promises  will  not  be  ful- 
filled, and  (3)  provide  such  administrative, 
civil,  and  criminal  remedies  as  are  necessary 
to  make  such  requirements  and  prohibitions 
effective. 

DEFINmOlfS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlssion. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnership.  Joint  venture 
association,  or  Incorporated  organization. 

(3)  The  term  "franchise"  means  a  contract 
or  agreement,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
oral  or  written,  between  two  or  more  persons 
under  which  (A)  a  franchisee  is  granted  the 
right  to  engage  in  the  business  of  offering, 
selling,  or  distributing  goods  or  services  un- 
der a  marketing  plan  or  sj^tem  prescribed 
in  substantial  part  by  the  franchisor.  (B) 
the  operation  of  the  franchisee's  business 
pursuant  to  such  plan  or  system  Is  substan- 
tially associated  with  the  franchisor's  trade- 
mark, service  mark,  trade  name,  logotype, 
advertising,  or  other  commercial  symbol  des- 
ignating the  franchisor  or  Its  affiliate,  and 
(C)  the  franchisee  Is  required  to  pay,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  a  franchise  fee.  Unless  specif- 
ically stated  otherwise,  such  term  includes 
an  area  franchise  as  hereinafter  defined. 

(4)  The  term  "franchisor"  means  a  person 
who  grants  a  franchise. 
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a  person 


»ees  to  pay  for 

Iness  under  * 

but  not  Vila' 


Include*  any 

[>f  a  franchise, 

|)r   value.   The 

"offer  to  sell" 

to  dlspoae  of 


(5)   The  term  "franchisee' 
to  whom  a  tranchlae  is  granted, 

(8)  The  term  "aree  franchise"  means  any 
contract  or  agreement  between  a  franchisor 
and  a  subfranchlsor  whereby  j  the  subfran- 
chtsor  ia  granted  the  right,  fofr  a  conaldera- 
Oon  glv«n  In  whole  or  In  part  for  such  right, 
to  leU  or  negouate  the  sale  ofj  franchisee  la 
the  name  of  or  in  behalf  of  4ie  franchisor. 

(7)  The  term  "subfranchlsor""  means  a 
person  to  whom  an  area  franchjlse  Is  granted. 

(8)  The  term  "franchise  fe^""  means  any 
fee  or  charge  that  a  franchisee  or  subfran 
chlsor  la  required  to  pay  or  ai 
the  right  to  enter  Into  a  bui 
franchise  agreement.  Indudlni 
Ited  to.  any  auch  payments  f^r  such  goods 
or  services. 

(9)  The  term  "sale""  or  "sell' 
contract  of  sale  or  dlspoalUon 
or   Interest   In  a   franchise,   f 
term  "offer"",  "offer  for  sale",  oi 
Includes  any  attempt  or  off< 
or  soUcltatlon  of  an  offer  to  b\>y  a  franchise, 
or  an  Interest  In  a  franchise,  jfor  value. 

(10)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce" 
means  trade  or  commerce  In  franchises  or 
transportation  or  communication  relating 
thereto  among  the  several  ftates,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columl^la.  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  Statea,  o^  any  foreign 
country  and  any  State,  territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  within  ihe  District  of 
Columbia. 

(11)  The  term  "territory"  mfana  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  tl^  Canal  Zone, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Insular  poaaes- 
slons  of  the  United  State*. 

(13)  The  term  "registration  statement" 
means  the  statement  provldedi  for  In  section 
6  and  includes  any  amendment  thereto  and 
any  report,  document,  or  mecaorandum  filed 
as  s  p«rt  of  auch  statement  qr  Incorporated 
therein  by  reference.  i 

(IS)  The  term  "write"  or  twrltten"  shall 
include  printed,  llthographedi  or  any  other 
in»itnii  of  graphic  communication. 

(14)  The  term  "proapectui"  means  any 
prospectus,  circular,  notice,  ^rertlsement, 
lettter  or  communication,  written,  or  by 
radio  or  teleTlslon,  which  offer*  any  franchise 
for  sale  or  oonflrms  the  sale  ot  any  franchise, 
except  that  (A)  a  communication  sent  or 
glren  after  the  effective  date  «(  the  registra- 
tion statement  shall  not  be  deemed  a  pro- 
spectus If  It  la  proved  that  prior  to  or  at  the 
same  Urns  with  such  conunu41caUon  a  writ- 
ten prospectus  meeting  the  r^ulrements  of 
section  9  was  sent  or  given ;  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  communication  >was  made,  and 
(B)  a  Bottee.  circular,  communication,  or 
letter  In  respect  of  a  francbl^  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  prospectus  1^  it  states  from 
whom  a  written  prospectus  i»ieetlng  the  re- 
quirements of  section  9  majr  be  obtained, 
and  does  no  more  than  identity  the  franchise, 
state  the  price  thereof,  state  from  whom  It 
can  be  purchased,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  prescribed  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Commission.        | 

strrBoexTT  to  kzxxpt  ^umcboms 
Sec.  4.  The  Commlaslon  i^y  from  time 
to  time  by  its  rules  and  regulations,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  eondltions  as  It 
may  prescribe,  exempt  any  cl^as  of  franchises 
If  It  finds  that  the  enforcen^nt  of  this  Act 
with  respect  thereto  Is  nD(t  necessary  In 
the  public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
franchisees  by  reaaon  of  the  small  amount 
involved  or  the  limited  character  of  the 
offering. 

P«OBISTnON>  ULATINO  TO  SALJ  OV  FKANCHISXS; 

vomABiLiTT  or  coirrsACTS  cfi  AGaxucaina 
Sbc.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  uilawful  for  any 
frtnohlsor.  suhCranehlaor,  or  agent  thereof, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  m»ke  use  of  any 
means  or  Instnunenta  ol  tauufwrtatlon  or 
nfimmiinl<^''''"^  la  Intecstaqi  oommeroe  or 
in  the 


(1)  To  sell  or  offer  for  sale  an'y  franchise 
unless  a  registration  statement  with  respect 
to  such  franchise  Is  in  effect  in  accordance 
with  section  8,  and  a  printed  proepectus, 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  9  Is 
furnished  the  prospective  franchisee  at  least 
forty-eight  hoxirs  In  advance  of  the  signing 
of  the  contract  or  agreement  for  sale  by  the 
franchisee. 

(2)  In  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any 
frinchise — 

(A)  to  employ  any  device,  scheme  or  artifice 
to  defraud: 

(B)  to  obtain  money  or  property  by  meins 
of  a  material  misrepresentation  with  respect 
to  any  information  Included  In  the  registra- 
tion statement  or  the  prospectus  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  information  pertinent  to 
the  franchise  and  upon  which  the  franchisee 
relies,  or 

(C)  to  engage  in  any  transaction,  prac- 
tice or  course  of  business  which  operates  or 
would  operate  as  a  fraud  or  deceit  upon  a 
franchisee. 

(b)  Any  contract  or  agreement  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  franchise  covered  by  this  Act  shall 
be  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  franchisee, 
if  a  prospectus  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  9  Is  not  furnished  the  prospective 
franchisee  at  least  forty-eight  hours  In  ad- 
vance of  his  signing  such  contract  or  agree- 
ment. 

REOISTRATIOW    OF   FaANCHISZa 

Sec.  0.  (a)  Any  franchises  may  be  regis- 
tered by  filing  with  the  Commission  a  regis- 
tration statement  meeting  the  requirements 
Of  this  Act  and  such  rules  and  reguUtlons  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission  in 
ftxrtherance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  A 
registration  statement  shall  be  deemed  effec- 
tive only  as  to  the  franchises  specified  there- 
in. 

(b)  At  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  regis- 
tration statement  the  franchisor  shall  piy  to 
the  Commission  a  fee  of  not  more  thin 
tl.OOO.  which  the  Commission  shall  by  roles 
and  regulations  determine. 

(c)  The  filln»  of  a  registration  statement 
or  of  an  amendment  thereto  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  taken  place  upon  receipt  thereof  ac- 
companied by  the  payment  of  the  fee  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  information  contained  in  or  filed 
In  any  registration  statement  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  tmder  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  and 
copies  thereof  shall  be  furnished  every  appU- 
cant  at  such  reasonable  charge  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe. 

iirro«iC4TioN  aaquiazD  rn  BBCisraATioN 

STATUCKNT 

Sac.  7.  The  registration  statement  shall 
contain  the  Information  and  be  accompanied 
by  the  dociunents  specified  in  Echedule  A,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commission  may  by  rules  and 
regulations  provide  that  any  such  informa- 
tion or  document  need  not  be  included  in 
respect  of  any  class  of  franchises  if  it  finds 
that  the  requirement  of  such  information  or 
document  Is  Inapplicable  to  such  class  and 
that  dlsclosiu*  fully  adequate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors  Is  otherwise  required  to 
be  Included  within  the  registration  state- 
ment. Any  such  registration  statement  shall 
contain  such  other  information  and  be  ac- 
companied by  such  other  documenu  as  the 
Commission  may  by  rules  and  regulations 
require  as  being  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors. 
MTac'iifs   nan   or  axcisTaATioN    sTATUOurr 

aKD    AMZNSMXKTS   THXaTTO 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  effective  date  of  a  reglsUatlon  sUtement 
shall  be  the  twentieth  day  after  the  filing 
thereof  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine  having  due  regard  to  the 
public  Interest  and  th*  protection  of  pur- 
eliasers.  If  any  an^ndment  to  any  such  stat^ 


ment  Is  filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  statement,  the  registration  statement 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  filed  when  such 
amendment  was  filed;  except  that  an  amend- 
ment filed  with  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion, prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  regis- 
tration statement,  or  filed  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  registration  statement. 

(b)  If  It  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
a  statement  or  any  amendment  thereto  Is 
on  Its  face  incomplete  or  inaccurate  in  any 
material  respect,  the  Commission  shall  so 
advise  the  franchisor  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  filing  of  the  statement  or 
amendment,  but  prior  to  the  date  the  state- 
ment or  amendment  would  otherwise  be  ef- 
fective. Such  notification  shall  serve  to 
suspend  the  effective  date  of  the  statement 
or  the  amendment  until  thirty  days  after 
the  franchisor  files  such  additional  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  shall  require.  Any 
franchisor,  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  may 
request  a  hearing  tmd  such  hearing  shall  be 
held  within  twenty  days  of  receipt  of  such 
request  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  If  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  registration  statement,  a 
change  shall  occur  affecting  any  material 
fact  required  to  be  contained  In  the  state- 
ment, the  franchisor  shall  promptly  file  an 
amendment  thereto.  Upon  receipt  of  any 
such  amendment  the  Commission  may.  If  It 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  purchasers,  suspend  the  regis- 
tration statement  until  the  amendment  be- 
comes effective. 

(d)  If  it  appears  to  the  Commission  at  any 
time  that  the  registration  statement  In- 
cludes any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omits  to  state  any  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  statements  therein  not  misleading, 
the  Corrmileslon  may.  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing  (at  a  time  fixed  by  the 
Conmilsslon)  within  fifteen  days  after  such 
notice,  issue  an  order  suspending  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  registration  statement. 
'When  such  statement  has  been  amended  In 
accordance  with  such  order,  the  Commission 
shall  so  declare  and  thereupon  the  order  shall 
cea,se  to  be  effective. 

(e)  The  Conmiiasloo  Is  empowered  to  make 
an  examination  in  any  ease  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  an  order  should  issue  un- 
der subsection  (d).  In  making  such  examl- 
nati(m,  the  Coounisslon,  or  any  officer  or 
ofOcers  designated  by  It,  shall  have  access 
to  and  may  ^pr^anrt  the  production  of  any 
books  or  papers  of,  and  may  administer  oaths 
and  afllrmatlona  to  and  examine,  the  fran- 
chisor, subfranchlsor  or  any  agents  or  any 
other  person,  In  respect  of  any  matter  rele- 
vant to  the  examination.  If  any  such  fran- 
chisor, subfranchlsor,  agent,  or  person  falls 
to  cooperate,  or  obstructs  or  refuses  to  per- 
mit the  making  of  an  examination,  such 
conduct  shall  be  proper  ground  for  the  issu- 
ance of  an  order  suspending  the  registra- 
tion statement. 

(f)  Any  notice  required  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  or  served  on  the  fran- 
chisor or  his  authorised  agent. 

(g)  A  franchlas  offering  shall  be  deemed 
duly  registered  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  registraUon.  "The 
registration  may  be  renewed  for  additional 
periods  of  one  year  each.  The  registra- 
tion renewal  statement  shall  be  In  the 
form  and  content  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  be  accompanied  by 
an  amended  offering  proepectus.  Each 
such  renewal  registration  statement  shall  be 
accompanied  by  the  fee  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 

OfTOUfATIOK    BCOtnUD   Ilf    FKOSPacl  US 

Sec.  9.  (a)  A  proepectiu  relating  to  fran- 
chises shall  contain  such  of  the  Informa- 
tion  contJOned   In   the  reflstnttloo   state- 
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ment  and  any  amendments  thereto  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  necessary.  A  proepec- 
tus shall  also  contain  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  may  by  rules  and 
regulations  require  as  being  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  purchasers. 

(b)  The  proepectus  shall  not  be  tised  for 
any  promotional  purposes  before  the  regis- 
tration statement  becomes  effective,  and  then 
only  if  it  la  used  in  Its  entirety.  No  person  may 
advertise  or  represent  that  the  Commission 
approves  or  recommends  the  sale  of  any 
franchise.  No  portion  of  the  prospectus  shall 
be  underscored,  Italicized,  or  printed  In 
larger  or  bolder  type  than  the  balance  of  the 
statement  tmless  the  Commission  requires 
or  permits  it. 

CIVIL    UABILITIKS 

Sxc.  10.  (a)  In  case  any  part  of  a  registra- 
tion statement,  when  such  part  becomes 
effective,  contains  an  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material 
fact  required  to  be  stated  therein,  any  per- 
son acquiring  a  franchise  covered  by  such 
registration  statement  from  the  franchisor, 
subfranchlsor,  or  agent  thereof,  during  such 
period  as  the  statement  remains  uncorrected 
(unless  It  Is  proved  that  at  the  time  of  such 
acquisition  he  knew  of  such  untruth  or  omis- 
sion) ,  may  sue  at  law  or  In  equity.  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  the  fran- 
chisor, subfranchlsor,  or  agent. 

(b)  Any  franchisor,  subfranchlsor,  or 
agent  who  sells  a  franchise — 

(1)  in  violation  of  section  5,  or 

(2)  by  means  of  a  prospectus  containing  an 
untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omit- 
ting to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be 
stated  therein, 

may  be  sued  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
franchise. 

(c)  The  suit  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  brought  to 
recover  damages  up  to  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  franchise,  including  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  and  reasonable  court  costs. 

(d)  Any  person  who  becomes  liable  to  make 
payment  under  this  section  may  recover 
contribution  as  in  cases  of  contract  from  any 
person  who.  If  sued  separately.  wo\ild  have 
been  liable  to  make  the  same  payment. 

JTJKISDICTION    or   STAT*    AXTrHORITIIS 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
over  any  franchise  or  any  person. 

BEVIKW  or  OBOERS 

Sec.  12.  ,a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an 
order  of  the  Commission  may  obtain  a  re- 
■view  of  such  order  in  the  coturt  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States,  Tor  any  circuit  where- 
in such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  filing  In  such  court,  rrithin  sixty  days 
after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  w.itten  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion be  modified  or  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  In 
part.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith 
be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission,  and  thereupon  the  Commission 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  order  complained  of  was  entered,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2113  of  title  28,  Umted 
States  Code.  No  objection  to  the  order  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  considered  by  the 
cotirt  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been 
urged  before  the  Commission.  The  finding 
of  the  Coounisslon  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive.  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  such  additional  evidence  is  mate- 
rial, and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be 
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taken  before  the  Commission  and  to  be 
adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to 
tLe  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Commission 
may  modify  Its  findings  a^  to  the  facts  by 
reaaon  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  it  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, which,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  and  its  rec- 
ommendation, if  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  the  original  order.  The  Juris- 
diction of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and 
its  Judgment  and  decree,  affirming,  modify- 
ing, or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  order  of  the  Commission  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not.  unless  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  order  of  the  Commission. 

LIMITATION    or   ACTIONS 

Sec.  13.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  to 
enforce  any  liability  created  under  section 
10  unless  brought  within  two  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  untrue  statement  or  the 
omission,  or  after  such  discovery  should  have 
been  made  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence, or  If  the  action  is  to  enforce  a  lia- 
bility created  under  section  10(b)  (1),  unless 
brought  within  two  years  after  the  viola- 
tion upon  which  it  Is  based  occurred.  In  no 
event  shall  any  such  action  be  brotight  by  a 
franchisee  more  than  three  years  after  the 
sale  of  the  franchise  to  the  franchisee. 

CONTKABT   STIPULATIONS  VOID 

Sec.  14.  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or  pro- 
vision binding  any  person  acquiring  any 
franchise  to  waive  compliance  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  thereunder  shall  be  void. 

ADDITIONAL    XEMEDtBS 

Sec.  15.  The  rights  and  remedies  provided 
by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  and 
all  other  rights  and  remedies  that  may  exist 
at  law  or  In  equity. 

PO'WKXS   or  THX   COMMISSION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  make,  amend, 
and  rescind  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  Including  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  registration  statements  and 
prosi>ectuse8,  and  defining  accounting,  tech- 
nical and  trade  terms  used  in  this  Act.  Among 
other  things,  the  Commission  shall  have 
authority,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to 
prescribe  the  form  or  forms  In  which  re- 
quired Information  shall  be  set  forth,  the 
items  or  details  to  be  shown  in  the  balance 
sheet  and  earnings  statement,  and  the  meth- 
ods to  be  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
accounts,  in  the  determination  of  depreci- 
ation and  depletion,  In  the  appraisal  or  val- 
uation of  assets  and  liabilities.  In  the  differ- 
entiation of  Investment  and  operating  in- 
come, and  In  the  preparation,  where  the 
Commission  deems  it  necessary  or  desirable, 
of  consolidated  balance  sheets  or  Income 
accounts  of  any  person  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  the  franchisor.  No  provision  of 
this  Act  imposing  any  liability  shall  apply  to 
any  act  done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  In 
conformity  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Commission,  notwithstanding  that  such 
rule  or  regulation  may,  after  such  act  or 
omission,  be  amended  or  rescinded  or  be  de- 
termined by  Judicial  or  other  authority  to 
be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

(b)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  C<Mn- 
mlsslon  that  any  person  Is  engaged,  or  Is 
about  to  engage.  In  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  ■viola- 
tion of  this  Act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  It  may  In  its  discretion, 
bring  an  action  in  any  district  co\irt  of  the 
United  States,  United  States  court  of  any 


territory,  or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjom  such 
acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
a  p«-manent  or  temporary  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  sbaU  be  granted  without 
bond.  The  Commission  may  transmit  such 
evidence  as  may  be  available  concerning  such 
acts  or  practices  to  the  Attorney  General  who 
may,  in  his  discretion.  Institute  the  necessary 
criminal  proceedings  tmder  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Com- 
mission, either  upon  complaint  or  otherwise, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  any  rules 
CM-  regulations  prescribed  thereimder,  have 
been  or  are  about  to  be  violated.  It  may.  in 
its  discretion,  either  require  or  permit  such 
person  to  file  with  it  a  statement  In  writing, 
under  oath,  or  otherwise,  as  to  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  concerning  the  subject 
matter  wnlch  it  believes  to  be  m  the  public 
Interest  to  Investigate,  and  may  investigate 
such  facts. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  any  investigation, 
which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  Is 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act,  any  member  of  the  Conunlsslon,  or 
any  officer  or  officers  designated  by  it.  are  em- 
powered to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
subpoena  witnesses,  take  evidence  and  re- 
quire the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  or 
other  documents  which  the  Commlaslon 
deems  relevant  or  material  to  the  Inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  documentary  evidence  may 
be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  any  territory  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing. 

(e)  In  case  of  ccHitiimacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpoena  issued  to  any  person,  the  Com- 
mission may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  investigation  or  proceeding  is 
carried  on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  In  requlrmg  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memoranda  and  other  records  and  docu- 
ments. Such  court  may  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission,  or  any  officer  designated  by  it, 
there  to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation  or  in  question.  Any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pvmlshed 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(f)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  contracts,  agreements,  or  other 
docimients  before  the  Commission,  or  in 
obedience  to  the  subpoena  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  member  thereof  or  any  officer 
designated  by  it,  or  in  any  cause  or  proceed- 
ing instituted  by  the  Commission,  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  doc- 
umentary or  otherwise,  required  of  him,  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture:  but  no  individual  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
Is  compelled,  after  havmg  claimed  his  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise, 
except  that  such  individual  so  testifying  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying. 

HXAXINGS 

Sec.  17.  All  hearings  shall  be  made  public 
and  may  be  held  before  the  Commission  or  an 
officer  or  officers  of  the  Commission  designated 
by  it,  and  appropriate  record*  thereof  shall 
be  kept. 

xuusDicnoN  or  ofTKNaxs  and  strrrs 

Sec.  18.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  SUtes  courts  of  any  ter- 
ritory, and  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  offenses  and  violations  under  this 
Act  and  under  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed pureuant  thereto,   and   concurrent 
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with  State  courts,  of  all  sulfc 
actions  at  law  brought  to  en|orce 
ity  or  duty  created  by  this 
or   action   may   be   brought 
wherein  the  defendant  is  fot^nd 
habitant    or    transacts    busl 
district  where  the  offer  or 
the     defendant     participate^ 
process  In  such  cases  may  t 
other  district  of  which  the 
Inhabitant  or  wherever  the 
be  found.  Judgments  and 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as 
tlons  I2S4  and  1291  of  title 
States  Code.  No  case  arising 
and  brought  In  any  State  co\  rt 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  removec! 
the  United  States.  No  costs 
for  or  against  the 
ceeding  under  this  Act  brou^t 
it  in  any  court. 
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Sec.     19.    The    fact    that 
statement  with  respect  to 
been  filed  or  is  in  effect  shall 
•  finding  by  the  Commlssloc 
tratlon  statement  is  true 
Its  face,  or  be  held  to  mean 
mission   has   in   any   way 
merits  of   or  given  approval 
chlse.  It  shall  be  unlawful  U  i 
to   be   made,   to   amy 
any  representation  contrary 


pissed 


prosp«  ctive 


PSNALTIES  FOB  VIOU  ITIONS 


Sxc.  20.  Any  person  who 
any   provision   of   this   Act 
regulation  promulgated 
person  who  willfully.  In 
ment  filed  under  this  Act, 
true  statement  of  a  material 
state  any  material  fact  requ 
therein  or  necessary  to  mak« 
therein  not  misleading, 
tlon  be  filed  not  more  tha^i 
prisoned  not  more  than  five 
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a    registration 

franchise  has 

not  be  deemed 

that  the  regls- 

accurate  on 

that  the  Com- 

upon   the 

to  such   fran- 

make,  or  cause 

purchaser 

'  o  the  foregoing. 


\nilfully  violates 
or   any   rule   or 
ider,  or  any 
a  registration  state- 
makes  any  un- 
fact  or  omits  to 
-_  to  be  stated 
the  statements 
shall  upon  convic- 
ts,000  or  Im- 
or  both. 


I  red 


years. 


GOVEK  ^MENT 


jLCt 


ACENC:iES 

shall  relieve 
*  o  the  respective 
Ooi  ernment  of  the 
leports,  or  other 
r  squired  by  law. 
statement  here- 
to confer  any 
iriolation  of  any 


furnish  to  the 
a  form  pi  escribed  by  or 
a  written    irevocable  con- 


JTTUBOICnON  OF  OTHXa 

Sbc.  31.  Nothing  In  this 
any  person  from  submitting 
supervisory  units  of  the 
United  States  information, 
documents  which  may  be 
The  filing  of  a  registration 
under  shall  not   be   deemed 
Immunity  from  liability  for 
other  laws. 

suBsnruTE  service  o^  process 
Sec.  23.  Each  franchisor  ^<r  subfranchlsor 
which  Is  registered  or  applying  for  registra- 
tion under  this  Act  shall 
Conunlsslon,  in 
acceptable  to  it, 
sent  and  power  of  attorney- - 

(1)  designating  the  Con  mission  as  an 
agent  upon  which  may  be  atrved  any  proc- 
ess, pleadings,  or  other  papsrs  in  any  civil 
suit  or  action,  brought  In  my  appropriate 
court  in  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  which  (A)  arises  out 
of  any  activity  in  any  plac«  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates  In  connec- 
tion with  a  course  of  business,  and  (B)  Is 
founded  directly  or  indirectl  r  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  stipulating  and  agreelrg  that  any  such 
civil  suit  or  action  may  be  cdmmenced  upon 
the  service  of  process  upon  I  he  Commission, 
and  that  such  service  of  an]  process,  plead- 
ings, or  other  papers  upon  he  Commission 
shall  be  taken  and  held  in  ^11  courts  to  be 
as  valid  and  binding  as  ir  due  personal 
service  thereof  had  been  male. 

SCRK017I.X  A 

(1)  The  name  of  the  franchisor,  the  name 
under  which  he  Intends  or  Is  doing  business, 
and    the   name    of   any   par^t   or   affiliated 


company    that    will    engage 
with  franchisees. 

(2)   The  name  of  the  State 


In   transactions 


or  other  sover- 


eign power  under  which  the   ranchisor  is  or- 


ganized and  the  location  of  the  franchisor's 
principal  place  of  business. 

(3)  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  di- 
rectors or  persons  performing  similar  func- 
tions and  the  chief  executive,  financial,  ac- 
counting and  principal  executive  officers, 
chosen  or  to  be  chosen,  if  the  franchisor  is 
a  corporation,  association  or  other  entity; 
of  all  partners,  if  the  franchisor  is  a  part- 
nership, and  of  the  franchisor  if  the  fran- 
chisor Is  an  individual. 

(4)  A  statement  disclosing  whether  any 
person  Identified  in  the  registration  state- 
ment 

(a)  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or 
pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  a  felony,  or  been 
held  liable  in  a  civil  action  by  final  Judg- 
ment, if  such  felony  or  civil  action  involved 
fraud,  emljezzlement,  fraudulent  conversion, 
or  misappropriation  of  property:    or 

(b)  Is  subject  to  any  currently  effective 
order  or  ruling  of  any  State  or  federal 
agency. 

Such  statement  shall  Indicate  the  court,  date 
of  conviction  or  Judgment,  or  any  penalty 
imposed  or  damages  assessed. 

(5)  The  general  character  of  the  business 
actually  transacted  by  the  franchisor  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted by  the  franchisor. 

(6)  Recent  financial  statements  of  the 
franchisor.  The  Commission  may  by  rule  or 
regulation  prescribe  the  form  and  content  of 
financial  statements  required  under  this  Act, 
the  circumstances  under  which  consolidated 
financial  statements  may  be  filed,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  financial  state- 
ments shall  be  certified  by  Independent  certi- 
fied public  accountants  or  public  account- 
ants. 

(7)  A  copy  of  the  franchise  agreement  pro- 
posed to  b«  used. 

(8)  A  statement  of  the  franchise  fee 
charged,  the  proposed  application  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  fee  by  the  franchisor,  and  the 
formula  by  which  the  amount  of  the  fee  Is 
determined  if  the  fee  is  not  the  same  In  all 
cases. 

(9)  A  statement  describing  any  payments 
or  fees  other  than  franchise  fees  that  the 
franchisee  or  subfranchlsor  is  required  to  pay 
to  the  franchisor,  including  royalties  and 
payments  or  fees  which  the  franchisor  col- 
lects in  whole  or  in  part  on  behalf  of  third 
parties. 

(10)  A  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  franchise  agreement  may  be  ter- 
minated or  renewal  refused,  or  repurchased  at 
the  option  of  the  franchisor. 

(11)  A  statement  as  to  whether,  by  the 
terms  of  the  franchise  agreement  or  by  other 
device  or  practice,  the  franchisee  or  sub- 
franchisor  is  required  to  purchase  from  the 
franchisor  or  his  designee  services,  supplies, 
products,  fixtures,  or  other  goods  relating  to 
the  establishment  or  operation  of  the  fran- 
chise business,  together  with  a  description 
thereof. 

(12)  A  statement  as  to  whether,  by  the 
terms  of  the  franchise  agreement  or  other 
device  or  practice,  the  franchisee  is  limited  In 
the  goods  or  services  offered  by  him  to  his 
customers. 

(13)  A  statement  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  financial  arrangements  when 
offered  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  fran- 
chisor or  his  agent. 

(14)  A  statement  of  any  past  or  present 
practice  or  of  any  intent  of  the  franchisor 
to  sell,  assign,  or  discount  to  a  third  party 
any  note,  contract,  or  other  obligation  of 
the  franchisee  in  whole  or  in  part. 

(15)  A  statement  of  available  earnings  of 
past  and  present  franchises. 

(16)  A  statement  of  the  number  of  fran- 
chises presently  operating  and  proposed  to 
be  sold. 

( 17)  A  statement  as  to  whether  franchisees 
and  subfranchlsors  receive  an  exclusive  area 
or  territory. 

(18)  A  statement  setting  forth  such  other 
information  as  the  Commission  may  require. 

(19)  A  statement  setting  forth  such  in- 


formation as  the  franchisor  may  desire  to 
present. 

(20)  A  statement  of  any  (x>mpenBatlon  or 
other  benefit  given  or  promised  to  a  public 
figure  arising,  in  whole  or  In  part,  from  the 
use  of  the  public  figure  In  the  name  or  sym- 
bol of  the  franchise. 

(21)  When  the  person  filing  the  registra- 
tion statement  is  a  subfranchlsor,  the  state- 
ment shall  include  the  same  Information 
concerning  the  subfranchlsor  as  is  required 
from  the  franchisor  pursuant  to  this  sched- 
ule. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  joining  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Franchise  Pull  Disclosure  Act.  By  my 
cosponsorship.  I  am  not  supporting  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  but  I  am 
supporting  the  basic  concept  of  the  bill 
which  is  to  provide  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation about  a  franchise  to  a  prospec- 
tive franchisee.  If  the  prospective  buyer 
has  sufficient  factual  information  about 
a  franchise,  he  can  then  make  a  rational 
decision  based  on  the  facts  disclosed 
whether  or  not  to  enter  a  new  field  of 
business.  In  the  absence  of  such  infor- 
mation, he  may  very  well  make  a  deci- 
sion based  on  inflated  claims  and  irre- 
sponsible representations.  Much  of  the 
information  required  under  this  proposal 
if  already  required  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  when  a  franchise 
company  files  for  a  stock  offering.  I  see 
no  reason  why  this  same  information 
should  not  be  disclosed  to  the  prospective 
franchisee  and  thus  help  those  desiring 
to  own  their  own  business  make  better 
decisions. 

Franchising  itself  as  a  system  of  mar- 
keting has  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years.  Figures  show  that  there  are  pres- 
ently over  1,000  firms  offering  fran- 
chises, and  recent  hearings  before  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Rural  and 
Economic  Development  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  revealed 
that  franchising  accoimts  for  more  than 
$90  billion  in  annual  sales  of  goods  and 
services.  The  franchising  system  Is  vital 
to  our  economy — especially  to  the  small 
businessman.  In  fact,  Donald  Brewer, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  has  said: 

Franchising  fosters  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  of  America.  For  members  of  minority 
groups  and  for  those  in  rtiral  America  who 
now  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  own 
their  own  business,  franchising  may  well  be 
their  shining  opportunity  and,  possibly,  their 
port  of  last  hope.  We,  therefore,  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  everything 
appropriate  to  assist  those  Americans  who 
have  the  necessary  spirit  and  enterprise  to 
operate  a  successful  franchise  establishment. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
seriously  consider  appropriate  legislation 
to  assure  that  full  disclosure  of  material 
facts  is  provided  to  prospective  fran- 
chisees and  hope  that  as  a  result  of  fur- 
ther consideration,  we  may  work  out  any 
problems  which  may  be  contained  in 
this  proposal. 


S.  3846— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  A  NEW  RECREA- 
TIONAL CENTER  FOR  MILWAUKEE 
COUNTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Nelson  and  myself.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  will 
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enable  Milwaukee  County  to  arrange  for 
construction  of  a  new  recreational  Pladl- 
um.  This  legislation  will  permit  the 
county  to  lease  property  for  this  purpose 
to  a  nonprofit  corporation  without  vio- 
lating the  provisions  governing  the  orig- 
inal conveyance  fr^m  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  land  Is  presently  owned  by 
the  county. 

Since  this  bill  explicitly  restricts  the 
lease  of  this  land  to  recreational  or  civic 
use,  and  since  Milwaukee  County  paid 
50  percent  of  fair  market  value  at  the 
time  It  purchased  the  property,  this 
transaction  will  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  Morse  formula  which  protects 
Federal  property  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pladlum  will  be  an 
outstanding  asset  to  Milwaukee  Coimty. 
In  addition  to  providing  facilities  for  the 
Milwaukee  Bucks,  it  will  be  a  year-roimd 
site  for  hockey,  boxing.  Indoor  track, 
concerts  and  stage  shows,  and  other  ac- 
tivities. By  utilizing  the  most  modem 
assistance  and  advice  on  every  aspect  of 
development — from  acoustics  to  televi- 
sion camera  placement  to  soil  testing — 
the  Milwaukee  Coimty  Pladlum  will  pro- 
vide the  ultimate  in  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

Construction  of  the  Pladium  will  mean 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  county's 
entertainment  capabilities,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  healthy  supplement  to  downtown 
Milwaukee's  convention  facilities.  And 
the  presence  of  a  beautiful  and  exciting 
entertalrunent  and  sports  center  will 
greatly  enhance  the  pride  and  com- 
munity spirit  of  the  entire  Milwaukee 
area.  Its  close  proximity  to  the  Milwaukee 
County  Stadium  means  that  11,000  park- 
ing spaces  already  owned  by  the  county 
will  be  available  to  Pladlum  spectators. 
And  Its  location  near  a  modem  express- 
way In  the  geographical  and  population 
center  of  the  county  insures  that  the 
Pladium  will  be  easily  accessible  to  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3846)  to  authorize  certain 
uses  to  be  made  with  respect  to  lands 
previously  conveyed  to  Milwaukee  Coun- 
ty, Wis.,  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
KiRE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Nelson)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3840 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Canffress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
lands  and  to  lease  certain  other  lands  to 
Milwaukee  Cotmty,  Wisconsin",  approved 
September  1,  1949  (63  Stat.  683),  or  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey 
certain  property  to  Milwaukee  County.  Wia- 
consln",  approved  August  37.  1954  (88  Stat. 
866)  — 

(1)  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  la  au- 
thorized to  lease  all  or  any  part  of  the  land 
conveyed  to  It  pursuant  to  such  Acts  rub- 
j«ot  to  tb«  foUowlng  oondltlopa — 


(A)  such  land  or  part  thereof  may  be 
leased  by  MUwaukee  County  only  to  a  non- 
profit corporation,  which  corporation  shall 
construct  and  equip  on  such  land  struc- 
tures, facilities,  and  other  permanent  im- 
provement* useful  for  either  public  recre- 
ational purposes,  general  civic  pu]T>08ea,  or 
both  such  purposes;  and 

(B)  after  completion  of  the  Improvements 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  above,  such 
lands  or  parts  thereof  shall  be  leased  back 
to  Milwaukee  County. 

(2)  Neither  the  lease  of  lands  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  nor  the  use  therefor  for 
public  recreational  purposes  or  general  civic 
purposes,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  grounds  for 
the  reversion  to  the  United  States  of  the 
title  to  the  lands  conveyed  to  Milwaukee 
County  pursuant  to  such  Acts. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  Issue  such  written  Instruments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  conveyances 
made  to  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  on 
January  11,  1960,  and  April  19,  1955,  pur- 
suant to  the  Acts  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  Into  conformity  with 
such  first  section. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  15,  1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  856.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  and  participation  In 
International  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

8.  2999.  An  act  to  authorize.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  gift  of  all  or  part  of  a 
human  body  after  death  for  specified  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MIL- 
ITARY SALES  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    630 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    631 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  House  bill  15628,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


INVASION    OF    OFFICE    OF    SECRE- 
TARY FINCH 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  the  ofiBce  of 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Robert  H.  Finch,  was  subjected  to 
an  invasion. 

The  Invaders  were  not  representatives 
of  a  foreign  government;  they  were  not 
militant  college  students.  Mr.  Finch's  of- 
fice was  Invaded  and  occupied  by  a  group 
which  called  themselves  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

This  group  of  lawbreakers  came  to 
Secretary  Pinch  to  demand  their 
"rights" — a  $5,500  per  year  income  with 
no  strings  attached.  Chanting  their  slo- 
gan of  "$5,500  or  fight,"  these  profes- 
sional welfare  recipients  swooped  down 
upon  Secretary  Pinch  and  subjected  him 


to  all  maimer  of  insults — calling  him  a 

pig. 

The  Secretary  was  a  model  of  courtesy 
and  forbearance.  He  calmly  bore  the 
Indignity  of  this  Intrusion  for  about  an 
hour  before  leaving  his  office. 

Finally,  after  21  demonstrators  had 
occupied  the  Secretary's  office  for  more 
than  8  hours,  the  demonstrators  were 
arrested  on  disorderly  conduct  charges. 

About  100  vrelfare  activists  again  In- 
vaded the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  yesterday.  This 
group  indicated  its  intention  of  causing 
repeated  disruptions  in  Washington  and 
all  over  the  country.  The  group  has  made 
clear  its  Intent  to  bully  Congress  into 
voting  a  $5,500  welfare  handout. 

Mr.  President,  these  disgusting  exhibi- 
tions should  provide  a  lesson  for  us  all. 

They  point  out  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration's guaranteed  Income  plan 
can  cause  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration nothing  but  trouble.  Under  the 
administration's  bill  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  level  is  set  at  $1,600  per 
year. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  important  aspect 
of  the  administration's  program  is  not 
the  income  level,  but  the  fact  that  the 
bill,  If  enacted,  would  establish  by  act 
of  Congress  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  income.  Once  this  principle  is  es- 
tablished. Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion will  be  subjected  to  unbearable  pres- 
sure from  such  groups  as  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

The  Senators  who  support  a  gtiaran- 
teed  annual  income  of  $1,600  or  a  mini- 
mum of  $3,600  should  beware.  Although 
they  are  the  "heroes"  of  today,  they  will 
be  the  "pigs"  of  tomorrow  If  they  do  not 
support  the  impossible  demands  of 
groups  such  as  the  NWRO. 

Already,  the  administration  estimates 
that  the  $1,600  minimum  beneflt  level 
will  entail  an  additional  Federal  expendi- 
ture of  $4.4  billion  annually.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  the  Finance  Committee  hearings, 
the  $4.4  billion  figure  is  far  too  low  to 
be  considered  realistic.  If  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  were  changed  to  a  $3,600 
minlmian  benefit  level,  we  would  have 
to  spend  $20.7  bDlion  additional  dollars 
in  order  to  underwrite  these  benefits. 

Under  this  benefit  level  at  least  76  mil- 
lion Americans  would  qualify  for  wel- 
fare. 

Under  a  $5,500  benefit  level,  well  over 
half  the  counti-y  would  receive  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  already  our  Govern- 
ment is  spending  $30  billion  annually  on 
Federal  aid  to  the  poor.  I  believe  In  do- 
ing everything  reasonable  to  help  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  to  help  themselves.  I 
believe  in  providing  assistance  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

However.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  plan  which  insures  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  for  everyone,  whether  he 
works  or  not. 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  passing  legisla- 
tion which  will  subject  this  Congress  and 
subsequent  Congresses  and  every  admin- 
istration to  intimidation  by  a  mob  which 
will  always  demand  more  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  article  from  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  May  14  be  printed  in  the 
Recobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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aducatlon,    and 
1  Inch    make    a 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  l|i  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sit- In   Stages  at   Finch   Otfic« 
(By  David  Holmberg) 

Demanding   tbat  Health, 
Welfare    Secretary    Robert 
•commitment"  against  U.S.  p)llcy  In  South 
east  Asia  and  for  higher  welfare  benefits,  21 
demonstrators  occupied  his    jfflce  for  more 
t^an  eight  hours  yesterday  b^fore  being  ar 
rested  on  disorderly  conduct  charges. 

The  demonstrators,  most  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organl- 
■atlon  and  led  by  Ita  direct  }r,  Dr.  George 
Wiley,  filed  peacefully  out  )f  Pinch's  6th 
floor  office  at  7.50  p  m.,  shout^g  their  slogan 
"»5500  or  right."  A  few  coUeg*  students  who 
had  Joined  the  demonstratlcn  were  among 
those  arrested. 

The  slogan  referred  to  the 
demand  for  a  guaranteed  an:iual  Income  of 
$5300  for  a  family  of  four. 

They  also  asked  for  cuts  in  military  spend- 
ing, particularly  In  Southeast  Asia,  an  end 
of  foreign  subsidies,  closing  or  tax  loopholes, 
a  curtailing  of  "high  expens*  accounts  '  for 
government  office  holders,  aid  an  Increase 
In  corporation  taxes. 

Finch,  In  a  brief  press  coiference  follow- 
ing a  mid-afternoon  meetlnj  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  NWRO.  salJ  many  of  the 
demonstrators'  demands  were  not  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  his  department.  He  noted 
that  the  administration  hai  called  for  a 
•1,600  minimum  income,  walch  would  be 
supplemented  with  addltioniJ  payments  by 
Individual  states. 

The  secretary,  who  labeled  the  takeover  of 
his  office  "totally  Inappropriate"  and  "coun- 
ter productive."  said  the  demonstrators  ap- 
peared to  "Think  that  all  things  can  b« 
solved  at  the  federal  level,  fnd  this  Is  not 
realistic." 

Undersecretary    John    Q. 
sat  in  on  the  session  with  Ttnch,  then  re- 
ported back  to  the  demonstrators,  who  ac- 
knowledged   that    some    of      "  "  ■*" 


were  out  of  the  range  of  the  lepartment  but 


shouting    their 


annual  Income 


emphasized  that  their  main  concern  was  a 
commitment  from  Finch  agal  nst  the  war  and 
for  the  (5,500  plan. 

"All  we  get  from  Finch,"  ^riley  told  Vene- 
man,  "Is  a  lot  of  soft  soap,  ind  the  appear- 
ance' of  liberalism  ...  If  A^ew  can  speak 
up,  why  can't  he?" 

With  the  demonstrators 
support,  WUey  then  repented  an  earlier 
statement  that  the  "occupation"  would  not 
end  until  Finch  made  a  commitment  on  the 
war  and  on  the  guaranteed 
plan. 

omciALS   axAD   afcrLES 

Veneman  then  withdrew,  tut  returned  two 
hours  later  along  with  Oeniiral  Service  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  U.S.  marshals  to 
Inform  the  demonstrators  t|iey  would  have 
to  leave  when  the  bulldingi  was  closed  for 
the  day  a  half-hour  later.  I  inch  had  noted 
earUer  that  GSA  regulations  required  the 
building  be  cleared  at  the  epd  of  the  work 
Ing  day. 

The  officials,  reading  from  OSA  regula- 
tions. Ignored  the  demonstr  iters'  shouts  of 
"get  Finch  in  here." 

After  dismissing  the  press  from  the  secre- 
tary's  office,  the  officials  th«n  engaged  in  a 
lengthy  negotiation  with  tl»  demonstrators 
over  the  terms  of  their  arrest.  They  were  fi- 
nally held  on  a  violation  of  the  city  code, 
which  carrlee  a  penalty  ofj  t50  fine  or  30 
days  In  Jail.  They  could  have!  been  held  under 
a  federal  statute  with  a  mMlmum  penalty 
of  a  1100  fine  or  6  months  in  tall. 
BRixr  acumh 

The  demonstrators  were  taken  to  a  waiting 
paddy  wagon  and  greeted  'with  shouts  of 
"power  to  the  people"  froiq  about  50  other 
protestors  who  had  held  a  vigil  in  support  of 
those  In  Finch's  office  throughout  the  day. 
Police  arrested  one  youth  loUowlng  a  brief 


scuffle  after  thoee  arrested  had  been  taken 
away. 

The  occupation  of  the  secretary's  office  be- 
gan at  11:30  a.m.,  when  about  IS  of  the 
protestors  burst  In  while  Finch  was  being 
interviewed  by  two  reporters. 

Finch,  according  to  ai\  HEW  spokesman, 
reacted  "calmly"  to  the  Intrusion. 

Wiley  seated  himself  In  the  secretary's 
Isirge  leather  chair  and  the  demonstrators 
then  held  an  hour's  discussion  with  Pinch, 
emphasizing  their  demands  relating  to  the 
war  and  to  welfare  benefits. 

POLICT    DMECnVES 

Pinch  left  his  office  for  an  appointment  at 
about  12:30  p.m.  and  the  demonstrators  then 
spent  the  next  seven  hours  shouting  out  the 
window  to  their  supporters  outside,  confront- 
ing HEW  officials  who  wandered  in.  lounging 
on  the  office's  leather  chairs  and  plush  blue 
carpet,  and  watching  the  secretary's  color 
television  set. 

Mrs.  Beul&h  Sanders,  of  New  York,  a  vice 
chairman  of  the  NWRO,  occupied  the  secre- 
tary's leather  chair  most  of  the  day,  and 
was  labeled  "Secretary  Sanders"  by  Wiley, 
who  said  that  "policy  directives"  would  be 
Issued  by  the  NWRO  during  the  occupation 
of  the  office. 

Mrs.  Sanders  conferred  with  her  fellow 
demonstrators  on  strategy,  read  documents 
on  the  secretary's  desk,  and  ate  the  peanut 
butter  and  Jelly  sandwiches  which  NWRO 
members  had  supplied  for  the  occasion. 

The  NWRO  leaders  continued  to  maintain 
throughout  the  afternoon  that  they  would 
occupy  the  office  indefinitely.  One  demon- 
strator said  mattresses  were  available  and, 
referring  to  the  food  which  was  placed  on 
a  mahogany  table  next  to  the  secretary's 
ornate  desk,  said:  "For  once  NWRO  came 
prepared." 


their    demands 


ARTICLE 
SENATOR 


DAILY       OKLAHOMAN'S 
DEROGATORY         OF 
SMITH  OP  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  morning 
newspaper  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  pub- 
lished a  derogatory  article  by  its  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  Allan  Cromley. 
against  me.  The  article  was  seriously  er- 
roneous as  to  significant  facts  and  se- 
riously fallacious  in  its  interpretative 
speculation. 

That  it  was  derogatory  is  not  unusual — 
for  I  have  had  my  share  of  press  attacks. 
That,  in  its  derogation  of  me,  it  was  de- 
fensive of  a  hometown  boy  is  somewhat 
understandable. 

But  misrepresentation  of  such  a  spe- 
cific fact  as  to  the  time  of  day  is  in- 
excusable— premising  derogatory  specu- 
lation on  such  an  obvious  misrepresenta- 
tion of  time  further  compounds  the  Jour- 
nalistic irresponsibility — and  failure  to 
publish  a  refutation  of  the  misrepresent- 
ation reveals  calloused  journalistic  re- 
jection of  fair  play. 

Shortly  after  publication  of  Mr.  Crom- 
ley's  derogatory,  erroneous,  and  falla- 
cious article,  my  assistant  wrote  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman, 
specifying  the  error  and  fallacy.  Most 
newspapers  grrant  space  opportunity  for 
rebuttal,  but  the  Daily  Oklahoman  did 
not  In  this  case.  Wednesday  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  newspaper  stated  that 
the  letter  of  my  assistant  had  not  been 
published. 

Since  the  readers  of  the  Dally  Okla- 
homan have  not  been  given  the  truth  in 
this  matter,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  my  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Oklahoman  be  printed  in 


the  Record.  It  is  possible  that  the  truth 
in  this  manner  may  get  through  to  some 
residents  of  Oklahoma  City  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record  as  well  as  to  the 
Members  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Apan.  24,  1970. 
E.  K.  Gatloro, 

Editor,  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dear  Mr.  Gaylord:  One  of  your  readers 
sent  Senator  Smith  a  clipping  from  your  edi- 
torial page  on  which  appeared  Mr.  Cromley's 
piece  on  Senator  Smith. 

There  are  certain  Inaccuracies  In  his  ac- 
count but  I  will  confine  myself  only  to  the 
last  three  paragraphs  of  his  piece. 

He  states  that  Senator  Smith  found  out 
about  the  Harlow  calls  "at  about  11:20  a.m." 
and  then  In  the  next  two  paragraphs  he 
speculates  that,  on  the  basis  of  tbat  timing, 
and  on  the  basis  of  anger  at  the  Harlow  calls, 
she  made  her  decision  after  that  time  be- 
cause I  said  she  made  her  decision  "about 
lunch  time." 

Mr.  Cromley  Is  lu  error  as  to  the  time  and, 
therefore.  In  error  as  to  his  speculation  based 
upon  that  erroneous  time. 

The  truth  Is  that  Kenneth  E.  BeLleu  states 
that  he  received  the  erroneous  report  at 
11:20  a.m.  while  he  was  talking  to  Mr.  Har- 
low. I  so  stated  this  to  Mr.  Cromley  and  this 
Is  how  he  got  the  11:20  a.m.  time. 

The  further  truth  Is  that  Senator  Smith 
did  not  learn  of  the  calls  of  Mr.  Harlow  until 
12:40  p.m.  (one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
later)  when  Senator  Brooke  so  Informed  Sen- 
ator Smith.  Thus,  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Crom- 
ley's speculation  Is  Illustrated. 

For  your  further  Information,  when  Mr. 
BeLleu  called  on  Senator  Smith  the  day 
after  the  vote  to  express  his  regrets  about 
the  Incident,  he  showed  both  Senator  Smith 
and  me  his  pre-vote  tally  prediction  sheet 
(drawn  up  before  his  11:20  a.m.  talk  with 
Mr.  Harlow)  on  which  he  had  predicted  that 
Senator  Smith  would  vote  against  Carswell. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of  what  I  have  stated  In  this  letter, 
I  Invite  you  to  ask  Mr.  BeLleu  and  Senator 
Brooke  If  my  statements  about  them  are  in- 
accurate. For  their  Information,  I  am  send- 
ing them  a  copy  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

WILLIAM  C.  Lewis.  Jr., 
Executive  Assistant  to  Senator  Smith. 


STEWARDESS  SERVICE  BY  SCHED- 
ULED AIRLINES  IS  40  YEARS  OLD 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today, 
May  15.  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  introduction  of  stewardess  service  by 
U.S.  scheduled  airlines.  Four  decades  ago 
eight  stewardesses  took  to  the  air  in  eight 
20-passenger  trimotor  aircraft — the  Boe- 
ing 80A — operated  by  Boeing  Air  Trans- 
port, a  predecessor  company  of  today's 
United  Airlines.  Now  approximately  34.- 
000  stewardesses  fly  for  U.S.  airlines  in 
domestic  and  international  service  In 
planes  carrying  up  to  360  passengers, 
with  as  many  as  14  stewardesses  covering 
their  needs  in  a  single  flight. 

Soon  the  other  sdrlines  then  in  exist- 
ence— ^most  of  which  were  parent  com- 
panies of  those  we  know  today — saw  the 
value  of  the  stewardess  in  creating  public 
confldence  in  air  transportation  and 
began  adding  them  to  their  flight*.  To- 
day, of  course,  the  stewardess  is  an  in- 
dispensable feature  of  the  passenger- 
service  pattern  of  the  entire  airline 
industry. 

I  believe  the  ability  to  create  "public 
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confidence"  has  been  the  outstanding 
quality  of  the  airline  stewardess.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  feeling  of  confldence 
is  that  the  early  stewardesses  had  to  be 
registered  nurses.  And  they  had  to  be 
registered  nurses  not  only  because  such 
training  and  experience  were  considered 
advantageous  in  the  event  of  air  sickness 
or  other  illness  in  flight,  but,  as  one  of  the 
airline  officials  of  the  day  said: 

We  want  institutionally  trained  persons  ac- 
customed to  discipline,  since  discipline  Is 
paramount  at  all  times. 

Today,  that  philosophy  is  still  para- 
moimt.  The  airlines  spend  many  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  training  their  steward- 
esses in  such  disciplines  as  the  theory  of 
flight,  emergency  procedures,  flrst  aid, 
and  psychology.  To  familiarize  them  with 
their  life  aloft,  stewardess  trainees  be- 
conie  oriented  in  exact  models  of  the  gal- 
leys and  cabin  sections  in  which  they  will 

fly- 

From  this  tradition  of  training  and 
discipline  has  emerged  yet  another  qual- 
ity that  characterizes  the  girls  who  make 
air  travel  so  attractive.  That  quality  is 
"courage." 

In  the  context  of  the  Nation's  steward- 
esses, I  think  that  the  late  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway's definition  of  courage  Is  most 
applicable: 

Orace  under  pressure. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  spirit  that 
I  call  attention  to  the  U.S.  scheduled  air- 
ILie  industry  in  saluting  airline  steward- 
esses on  their  40th  anniversary  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 


RIGHTS  OF  WAR  PRISONERS 
VIOLATED 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time,  now,  I  have  heard  a  lot  about 
the  rights  of  various  people  and  groups. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  Sen- 
ate about  the  rights  of  Congress  and  the 
rights  of  the  President.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  in  the  media  about  the 
rights  of  student  dissenters  and  the 
rights  of  students  who  want  to  study. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  hear  almost 
nothing  about  the  rights  of  a  small  group 
of  Americans — the  1,500  men  who  are 
being  held  prisoners  by  the  Nortli  Viet- 
ntunese. 

These  men  have  served  their  country 
V  ell  in  battle.  They  serve  now  as  prison- 
ers. 

Under  international  agreements  to 
which  all  civilized  nations  subscribe, 
prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  treated  in  such 
fashion  as  to  precsrve  at  least  their 
minimum  rights.  These  include  medical 
care,  an  adequate  diet,  notification  of 
their  families — through  theii  Govern- 
ment— and  communication  between 
prisoners  and  families. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  violated 
these  rights  as  a  matter  of  consistent 
policy  for  over  5  years.  There  are  Ameri- 
cans lost  in  action  back  in  1965  who,  we 
believe,  are  still  being  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  I  say  we  believe  they  are 
being  held  because  we  do  not  actually 
know  whether  they  are  or  not.  The  Com- 
munists have  never  notified  this  Gov- 
ernment, nor  any  international  agency 
such  as  the  Red  Cross,  nor  have  they 


permitted  communication  between  these 
men  and  their  families. 

The  international  code  governing 
treatment  of  war  prisoners  is  at  best  a 
bare-bones  system  of  protection.  It  is 
designed  only  to  protect  these  otherwise 
helpless  men,  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing used  as  political  hostages,  and  to 
insure  their  safety. 

Where  possible,  the  Communists  have 
violated  every  aspect  of  this  code.  They 
have  used  prisoners  to  make  propaganda 
broadcasts.  They  have  suggested  to 
American  women  concerned  over  the 
fate  of  their  husbands  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  the  information  they  so 
desperately  want  by  turning  against 
their  own  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  human 
rights  in  this  Chamber,  let  me  suggest 
strongly  that  the  rights  of  this  particu- 
lar segment  of  humanity  not  be  over- 
looked. 

These  men  have  served  America. 
Americans  caimot  desert  them. 


RETROACTIVE  DENIAL  OF  BENEFITS 
FOR  NURSING  HOME  PATIENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  medicare  extended 
care  program  Is  in  serious  danger  of 
complete  abandonment  by  nursing 
homes.  More  than  500  nursing  homes 
have  already  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  major  reason  for  this  critical  prob- 
lem is  the  retroactive  denial  of  benefits 
to  elderly  persons  by  fiscal  interme- 
diaries. In  many  instances,  this  occurs 
several  weeks  after  the  patient  enters 
the  extended  care  facility  after  proper 
certification  by  his  attending  physician. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  re- 
ceived dozens  of  complaints  from  pa- 
tients, physicians,  and  nursing  homes 
concerning  the  hardships  that  this  prac- 
tice can  produce. 

On  May  7,  the  Subcommittee  xm  Long- 
Term  Care,  of  the  Committee  on  Aging, 
imder  the  cnairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  held  a  hearing 
on  this  problem  and  related  issues. 

A  statement  by  Dr.  Frederick  OfTen- 
krantz,  medical  director  of  the  Health 
and  Extended  Care  Center  in  Crawford, 
N.J.,  aptly  described  the  severity  of  this 
matter  and  the  dilemma  for  the  parties 
affected. 

So  that  Senators  can  have  further  In- 
formation about  this  urgent  problem,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  written 
testimony  by  Dr.  Offenkrantz  and  my 
statement  at  the  hearing  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statikknt  bt  Fhxderick  W.  Oitenksantz, 
Medical  Dirbctor 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
My  name  la  Frederick  M.  OflTenkrantB.  I  am 
a   physician,    the    Medical    Director    of    the 
Cr&nford  Health  and  Extended  Care  Center 
In  Cranford,  New  Jersey.  This  Is  a  Facility 
operated  by  the  non-profit  New  Jersey  Re- 
habilitation Care  Foundation  as  one  of  a 
ntimber  of  projects  designed  to  g^ve  the  most 
advanced   long-term   care   |>oasible   in   areas 
of  New  Jersey,  extending  from  Princeton  to 
the  Inner-clty  ghetto  of  Newark.  The  foun- 
dation's basic  purpose  is  to  serve  people  who 


might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford  or  ob- 
tain such  long-term  care. 

As  I  am  sure  the  committee  knows,  Ex- 
tended Care  Is  post  acute  general  hospital 
Institutional  care,  designed  to  cut  down  on 
the  days  required  In  an  acute  hospital.  The 
E.C.F.  patient  needs  both  medical  and 
skilled  nursing  care  beyond  that  of  simple 
custodial  care. 

My  purpoee  In  coming  here  Is  to,  on  be- 
half of  our  patients,  protest  the  number  and 
method  of  Medicare  cutoffs  at  our  facility 
through  our  fiscal  Intermediary,  New  Jersey 
Blue  Cross.  Within  the  past  year  there  have 
been  over  50  such  cut-offs,  and  only  re- 
cently we  were  notified  of  18  such  termina- 
tions In  one  day.  The  tempo  appears  to  be 
Increasing,  apparently  by  design,  and  I  am 
here  to  protest  these  actions  on  the  fol- 
lowing bases: 

1 .  Every  cut-off  was  made  despite  referrals 
from  general  hospitals  whose  utilization  re- 
view procedures  embody  referrals  to  E.C.F.'s. 
Further,  in  every  Instance  a  referring  physi- 
cian from  a  general  hospital  certified  to  the 
need  for  E.C.P.  care.  These  patients  are  In- 
voluntarily sent  to  us  from  their  hospitalr 
in  accordance  with  the  Medicare  rules. 

2.  Cut-offs  were  made  with  total  disregard 
to  the  certification  by  the  attending  physi- 
cian at  the  Cranford  facility  as  to  need  for 
E.C  J.  care,  plus  a  pre-admission  review  by 
the  Administrator,  the  very  capable  and  ex- 
perienced Director  of  Nursing,  and  by  the 
Medical  Director. 

3.  The  Utilization  Review  Committee  of 
this  non-profit  commxinlty  facility  Is  com- 
prised of,  among  others,  a  physlatrlst,  the 
medical  director  and  a  practitioner  of  many 
years  standing  not  admitting  patients  to 
this  facility.  In  each  Instance  of  retro- 
active cut-offs,  this  committee  had  certified 
to  the  necessity  of  additional  E.CJ'.  care, 
within  the  guide  lines  from  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration  as  best  we  can  Interpret 
them,  plus  our  mutual  Judgment. 

4.  In  many  cases,  no  portion  of  the  pa- 
tient's chart,  except  for  an  Initial  check  list 
was  requested  or  reviewed  by  the  Individual 
making  these  cut-offs,  which  of  course, 
should  be  medical  Judgments. 

6.  In  every  Instance  the  cut-off  was  made 
retroactive  up  to  as  much  as  seven  weeks 
from  the  date  of  our  notification,  sometimes 
this  was  to  the  date  of  the  patient's  admis- 
sion to  this  facility.  In  several  Instances  the 
date  of  cut-off  was  actually  after  the  death 
of  the  patient. 

6.  In  many  Instances  the  attending 
physician  has  flatly  refused  to  order  dis- 
charge of  patients  following  these  cut-offs. 
Because  of  the  severity  of  the  patients'  Ill- 
nesses, these  physicians  felt  strongly  that 
discharge  would  constitute  malpractice.  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  If 
this  constitutes  malpractlee  on  the  part  of 
the  attending  physician.  It  constitutes  mal- 
practice on  the  part  of  the  Intermediary  in 
BO  ordering,  contrary  to  our  combined  medical 
advice.  Since  many  of  these  victims  came 
from  poor  areas,  many  being  Inner-city 
ghetto  residents  from  Newark  and  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  they  cannot  afford  the  charges; 
and  as  a  non-profit  facility,  are  deeply  In 
debt  because  of  those  denials  which  are 
made  long  after  we.  In  all  good  faith  and 
honesty,  have  rendered  the  service. 

7.  Despite  repeated  effcxts,  no  appeal  to 
reason,  no  appeal  for  review  and  no  appeal 
to  professional  Judgment  or  humanitarian 
need  has  been  entertained  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Blue  Croas  Plan  or  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Administration. 

8.  In  no  Instance  during  my  almost  two 
years  of  tenure  as  the  Medical  Director,  has 
a  physician  from  the  Intemedlary  or  the 
UJSA.  contacted  me  regarding  a  cut-off.  This, 
In  my  opinion,  constitutes  a  serious  defect 
In  the  entire  program.  It  permits  unnamed 
persons  to  effect  ylrtually  a  life  and  death 
decision  aa.  these  pattants.  whose  require- 
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ment  for  additional  care  Is  ckrttfled  to  by 
referring  physicians,  treatlnf  physleUuu, 
eon^ultanu,  and  utilization  review  pbysl- 
eiana  at  this  extended  care  facility. 

May  I  beg  tbe  indulgence  of  this  commit* 
tee  In  reyiewlng  my  bcuikgrouftd,  to  explain 
my  qvtaUHcatlons  for  appeartsg  before  you 
with  this  appeal.  I  am  by  tralitlng  a  pathol- 
ogist, graduated  from  Bucknell  University 
and  the  Columbia  College  of  flhyslclans  and 
Surgeona.  In  addition.  I  hold  a  Master's 
Degree  In  Public  Health  Leglalaklon  from  Co- 
Ivmibla  University.  { 

My  attention  to  the  problem^  of  pathology 
which  are  Inherently  those  of  Idtagnosls  and 
the  course  of  disease;  or,  In  the  aged,  tbe 
course  of  multiple  diseases;  haa  given  me  In- 
terest In  aeveral  associated  activities.  Tbe 
one  in  which  I  appear  before  vou  Is  that  of 
the  admlsalon.  treatment,  supervision  and 
discharge  of  the  geriatric  Hatlent  under 
Medicare.  In  the  opinion  of  tne  Foundation 
leadwshlp,  which  comprises  trained  educa- 
tors and  administrators  In  the{  Health  Field, 
a  pathologist  ao  interested  constitutes  a 
proper  and  valuable  medical  berson  to  ob- 
JectlTely  evaluate  the  sick  [and  afflicted 
geriatric  patients  being  admitted  for  E.CT. 
care.  It  was  felt  that  having  soineoDe  trained 
exclusively  in  the  evaluation  of  Illness  rather 
than  subjectively  In  the  treaitment  of  pa- 
tients was  a  step  towards  fully: scientific,  ob- 
jective procedure.  This  was  lnt4nded  to  assist 
the  treating  physician  along  I  the  path  of 
every  sclentiflc  requirement  onj  behalf  of  the 
Medicare  statutes.  We  attempted  to  avoid,  by 
such  guidance,  the  posslbilityl  of  subjective 
over-involvement  of  a  treating  phjrslclan 
wltb  his  patient.  1 

Appearing  before  you  as  I  (io  now,  I  find 
that  my  more  than  20  years  of  relationship 
with  aclentlsts  within  and  outade  of  govern- 
ment gives  me  an  Interesting  basis  for  com- 
parison with  medical  supervlslDn  for  E.CF.'s 
tinder  Medicare.  As  I  have  indicated  to  this 
committee,  there  Is  a  remarlcable  lack  of 
•dentlflc  approach,  medical  control,  and 
generally  accepted  medical  attitude  on  the 
part  of  our  Intermediary  and/or  S.S.A.,  to- 
ward* tbe  admlasion,  care  an4  discharge  of 
patients  in  E.CJ.'s.  I  will  be  ttleased  to  dls- 
c\is«  this  to  whatever  extent  this  Interests 
the  oofnmltee.  However,  I  can  lonly  conclude 
that  Judgments  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  Its  agent  are  being  made  by  tn- 
eocnpetent,  unskilled,  disintorested,  unin- 
formed or  misguided  personnel.  Further,  the 
custom  in  most  large  organisations,  either 
government  or  private.  Is  to  o^en  avenues  of 
i4>peal  and  discussion  to  tho^e  who  might 
question,  on  a  sclentiflc  basl4.  the  original 
medical  phenomena  described.  Such  avenues 
appear  closed  Ln  total  administration  of  this 
program.  If  they  are  open,  we  ^ave  been  un- 
able to  find  them.  , 

If  I  may  digress  with  relevi|ncy  for  a  mo- 
ment I  would  also  point  out  my  service  of 
over  6  years  as  a  Medical  Ofllc«r  in  tbe  Army 
during  World  War  n.  More  than  half  of  this 
wae  spent  In  the  southwest  pacific  area  of 
oommand.  For  a  great  part '  of  this  time, 
during  the  early  liKO's.  I  was  tbe  sole  labora- 
torlaa  and  public  health  o(Bc#r  in  the  more 
forward  areas  of  tbe  U.S.  Armyi  effort.  On  two 
occasions  the  unit  which  I  cclmmanded  was 
responsible  for  very  unpalat^le  decisions 
Involving  our  AuatrmUan  bosta.  In  tbe  first. 
It  waa  my  duty  to  label  tbe  entire  water  sup- 
ply of  TownesvlUe,  Australia  a«  contaminated 
and  unfit  for  our  troops  use.  In  tbe  second, 
the  largest  single  eptdemle  of  botulism 
poisoning  was  dlaoovered  an^  dlagnoaed  by 
my  command  through  autopajL  folknrlng  tbe 
death  of  several  American  lY''*^**"*"  from 
contaminated  food.  In  each  imann>.  I  was 
the  radptent  ot  qaestlons  and  comintmiques 
from  the  ranking  medlcml  oflle^  In  that  area, 
one  of  whMi  rwolted  in  a :  meeting  with 
General  ICacAithnr  oo  the  ^ater  problem. 
Even  here,  being  sabject  to  th4  explicit  direc- 
tion of  higher  command,  the^  was  dlsc\is- 
■lon  and  aucfeation  with  regi  rd  to  identlfle 


medical  problems  but  at  no  time  waa  I  Issued 
a  directive  •«  to  mode  of  thinking  or  Judg- 
ment to  be  stated. 

I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  having  functioned 
for  many  years  under  the  authoritarian  ar- 
rangements of  the  military  and  the  rather 
strongly-held  opinions  of  other  agencies  such 
as  the  F.D.A.  to  understand  the  mechanics  of 
this  governmental  program  which  appears  to 
operate  only  by  flat.  Nowhere  in  government 
or  public  services  does  the  question  of  human 
life  and  well-being  become  a  matter  of  large 
numbers  and  special  concern  as  It  does  with 
the  Medicare  admission  to  hoslptals  and 
E.CF.'s.  The  citizens  affected  here  are  not 
young  people  with  tremendous  powers  of 
recovery.  They  are  geriatric  patients  in  whom 
errors  of  Judgement  can  very  well  be  fatal. 
Obviously,  the  Congress  recognized  this  by 
giving  the  final  authority  for  hospital  and 
E.CJ*.  stay  Into  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession,  with  appropriate  and  fully  ac- 
ceptable safeguards  involving  systems  of  re- 
view and  certification.  Tbe  question  of  a 
patient's  stay  in  our  E.C.P.  comprises  the 
considered  Judgement  of  as  many  as  ten 
different  unrelated,  and,  often,  unknown  to 
each  other,  physicians.  How  can  all  of  this 
be  discredited  at  the  whim  of  a  clerk  or 
young  nurse  functioning  In  Baltimore  or 
Newark  for  the  thousands  of  E.C.F.  patients 
in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere? 

Other  government  agencies,  up  to,  and  In- 
cluding the  staff  of  Douglas  MacArthur  have 
always  seen  fit  to  obtain  the  Judgment  of 
medical  officers  with  regard  to  those  problems 
In  their  Jurisdiction  and  to  accept  that  Judg- 
ment if  the  physician,  upon  discussion,  could 
sustain  his  beliefs.  Why  then  do  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  EOF.  component  in  Medi- 
care with  life  maintenance  at  stake,  afford  no 
such  discussion  to  any  of  the  physicians  in- 
volved and,  to  my  knowledge,  refuse  reversal 
upon  appeal  In  almost  every  instance.  Ap- 
peals of  all  types  are  handled  In  an  unpro- 
fessional and  frequently  Insulting  manner  in 
our  area. 

There  Is  Inherent  In  this  problem,  gentle- 
men, a  further  contradiction  which  may 
make  this  entire  situation  Indeed  the  farce 
It  Is  rapidly  becoming.  If  S.S.A.  and  the  fiscal 
intermediary  can  successfully  cut-off  the  pa- 
tients in  E.C.F.  certified  to  by  competent 
medical  Judgment,  why  may  they  not  then 
refuse  payment  to  tbe  attending  physicians 
who  cared  for  tbe  patient  during  the  Interval 
subsequently  cut-off?  Logically,  this  should 
follow.  If  tbe  patient  should  not  have  been  In 
the  E.C.F.  by  the  Judgment  of  the  Intermedi- 
ary, contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  physician, 
does  not  the  fee,  for  professional  attendance 
upon  that  patient,  to  the  doctor,  become  cut- 
off also?  This  has  not  happened  to  my 
knowledge. 

The  system  of  doctors  In  authority  check- 
ing upon  doctors  In  attendance  upon  patients 
has  worked  reasonably  well  in  medical  educa- 
tion, accredited  hospitalization,  all  forms  of 
medical  insurance  and  in  governmental 
agencies.  Where  does  SJSJL  and  the  fiscal 
Intermediary  derive  the  privilege  of  negating 
all  of  these  activities  over  and  over  again? 
I  am  certain  that  In  cases  I  have  drawn  to 
your  attention  tbe  will  of  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  Medicare  patient  receiving 
proper  and  Just  E.C.F.  attention  is  being 
thwarted. 

Please  accept  this  urgent  plea  from  a 
physician  who  has  come  to  see  this  program 
as  the  Ufe-givlng  activity  it  is.  Please  look  at 
this  problem.  Look  at  the  patients  who  are 
being  cut-off  In  what  appears  to  be  a  cold. 
Inhuman,  and  unjust  manner.  These  people 
helped  to  build  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
Tbey  have  been  given  a  promise  by  that 
nation.  Please  senators  help  us  keep  that 
promise. 

I  beg  you  to  trust  tbe  physicians  partici- 
pating in  this  type  of  patient  care  and  evalu- 
ation. They  are  healing  the  elderly,  sick  and 
disabled;  returning  them  to  a  status  of  self 
care  so  as  not  to  be  the  great  burden  on 
family  and  community  so  frequently  seen. 


Tbey  are  doing  this  well  below  the  100-day 
limit  envisioned  by  the  Medicare  Act. 

I  pledge  to  you  my  support  in  making  this 
program  work.  But  neither  I  nor  the  doctors 
can  do  anything  when  people  of  Inadequate 
background  are  able  to  upset  our  best  Judg- 
ment with  immunity  from  basic  factors,  such 
as  reference  to  a  patient's  medical  record.  In- 
cluding utilization  review,  or  an  appeal  by 
tbe  patient's  attending  physician. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  honored  that 
you  would  take  the  time  to  hear  me  today, 
and  I  hope,  I  pray,  that  I  have  spoken  in  an 
effective  manner  on  behalf  of  our  patients 
who  have  suffered  under  this  program's  ad- 
ministration. 


Remarks  bt  the  Honorabuc  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams Before  the  SuBCOMMrrrsE  on  Long- 
Term   Care   of   the   U.S.   Senate   Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  Mat  7,   1970 
Thank   you.   Senator  Moss,   for   aptly   de- 
scribing our  mutal  Interest  In  the  matters 
before  your  Subcommittee  today.  Since  you 
have  a  full  witness  list,  I  will  be  brief. 

First,  however,  I  must  take  a  moment  to 
thank  you  personally  for  the  outstanding 
and  dedicated  contributions  that  you  are 
making  to  the  Committee's  overall  work. 
You  are  also  to  be  commended  for  seeking 
clearcut  answers  this  morning  concerning  the 
Impact  of  recent  regulations  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  dismantling  the  Medicare  ex- 
tended care  program — a  program  which  you 
have  worked  so  bard  to  develop  as  an  ef- 
fective alternative  to  costly  hospital  care. 

Reports  to  this  Committee  from  ntirsing 
home  patients  and  staff  personnel  express 
deep  concern  principally  over  two  regula- 
tory changes.  One  directive  prohibits  reim- 
bursement under  Medicare  for  nursing  home 
patients  who  are  merely  custodial.  Although 
these  individuals  may  need  an  extension  of 
the  type  of  care  previously  received  during 
their  hospital  stay,  payment  can  be  made 
only  if  they  have  rehabilitative  potential. 

Another  restriction  permits  reimburse- 
ment under  Medicare  only  if  a  patient  comes 
within  the  meaning  of  "skilled  nursing  home 
care."  Several  directors  at  extended  care 
facilities,  including  one  of  our  witnesses  this 
morning,  have  criticized  this  limited  defini- 
tion as  being  artificial  and  arbitrary. 

This  hearing  today,  I  believe,  is  particu- 
larly timely  and  appropriate.  During  the  past 
six  months,  it  is  reported  that  more  than  500 
nursing  homes  throughout  the  country  have 
refused  to  admit  Medicare  patients.  Others 
are  cutting  back  on  the  number  of  Medicare 
patients  that  they  will  admit. 

At  issue  Is  the  practice  by  certain  insur- 
ance Intermediaries  of  denying  eligibility  un- 
der Medicare  to  nursing  home  patients  long 
after  they  have  been  admitted. 

This  situation  is  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions for  extended  care  facility  administra- 
tors, staffs,  patients,  and  their  families. 

Nursing  homes  are  in  a  quandary  because 
of  inconsistent  and  confusing  decisions  by 
fiscal  Intermediaries  concerning  eligibility 
and  entitlement  to  reimbursement  for  cov- 
ered services.  When  Medicare  benefits  are 
denied  retroactively,  extended  care  facilities 
receive  no  payment  for  services  they  have 
already  rendered  in  good  faith,  unless,  of 
course,  tbey  can  collect  from  the  patient  or 
his  family.  In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  de- 
nied payment,  nursing  homes  by  the  hun- 
dreds are  dropping  out  of  the  Medicare 
prognun. 

For  moat  extended  care  facilities.  It  la  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  which  patients  will  be  cov- 
ered. This  Is  true  although  a  competent  phy- 
sician certifies  in  writing  that  the  patient 
needs  extended  care.  Because  of  this  prob- 
lem, many  doctors  are  reluctant  to  refer 
needy  patients  to  nursing  homes  for  ex- 
tended care — even  though  such  care  would 
be  of  Important  therapeutic  value  and  less 
costly  than  continued  hospltallzatioa. 
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The  net  effect  Is  to  increase  hospital  stays 
and  to  reduce  days  of  nursing  home  care,  al- 
though this  care  may  cost  the  Government 
only  one-third  of  the  amount  for  hospitaliza- 
tion. &<any  physicians  believe  that  it  is  pref- 
erable to  leave  the  patient  in  a  hospital  for 
convalescence  rather  than  to  submit  him  to 
such  uncertainty.  However,  shaving  one  hos- 
pital day  from  Medicare's  national  average 
could  result  In  a  savings  of  $400  million. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  middle  of  this  "no- 
man's  land"  is  the  unsuspecting  patient.  At 
the  time  of  admission,  no  patient  can  be  ab- 
solutely certain  of  having  his  bills  paid  by 
Medicare,  even  though  he  has  been  certified 
by  his  physician.  Moreover,  this  risk  for  pay- 
ment of  non-covered  services  by  the  patient 
is  substantial,  since  only  about  one- half  of 
the  claims  for  nursing  home  care  last  year 
were  approved.  This  problem  Is  particularly 
onerous  for  the  poor  and  near-poor  elderly 
who  are  especially  hard-hit  by  these  unantic- 
ipated bills.  In  many  instances,  their  finan- 
cial resources  are  completely  wiped  out. 

Because  of  this  urgent  problem,  confusion 
and  widespread  public  misunderstanding 
have  developed  over  extended  care.  Most  el- 
derly patients  believe  Medicare  will  cover  100 
days  of  post-hospital  care  provided: 

Tbey  have  been  in  a  hospital  for  at  least 
3  days  in  a  row  before  admission  to  the  ex- 
tended care  facility. 

They  are  admitted  within  14  days  after 
leaving  the  hospital,  and 

Their  doctor  certifies  that  they  need  ex- 
tended care  for  further  treatment  of  a  con- 
dition treated  in  the  hospital. 

However,  little  effort  has  been  made  to  in- 
form the  public  adequately  about  the  pro- 
gram's limitations,  such  as  the  coverage  for 
"skilled  nursing  care"  but  not  for  "custodial" 
care. 

Consequently,  families  and  patients  be- 
come upset,  especially  if  their  doctor  or  the 
nursing  home  assured  them  of  coverage.  And 
who  can  blame  them  for  being  upset  I  A  retro- 
active cut-off  in  coverage  of  benefits  can 
mean  a  charge  of  well  over  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  many  Instances. 

Yet,  a  large  number  of  attending  physi- 
cians have  refused  to  discharge  patients  fol- 
lowing a  denial  of  their  claims.  To  do  so, 
in  their  Judgment,  would  be  tantamount  to 
malpractice.  Tbe  result  is  a  vicious  circle  In 
which  no  one  is  happy. 

The  patient  is  angry  because  his  claim 
will  not  be  reimbursed. 

The  attending  physician  is  upset  because 
his  decision  has  been  overruled  by  a  non- 
professional, who  may  not  fully  understand 
the  medical  exlgrencles  of  the  situation. 

And,  the  extended  care  facility  Is  frus- 
trated because  they  have  rendered  services, 
but  have  not  been  paid. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  sure.  Senator 
Moss,  that  your  Subcommittee  will  seek  an- 
swers to  many  perplexing  questions: 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  the  present 
uncertainty  for  older  persons  in  need  of  nurs- 
ing care? 

How  can  more  effective  procedures  be  de- 
veloped to  assure  extended  care  facilities  of 
reimbursement  for  services  which  they  per- 
form? 

Should  a  non-professional  have  the  power 
to  overturn  the  medical  Judgment  of  the 
physician? 


BROTHERHOOD  AWARD  TO  DR. 
LAWRENCE  DAVIS.  PINE  BLUFF, 
ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  State's  outstanding  citizens,  Dr. 
Lawrence  Davis,  of  Pine  Bluff,  was  re- 
cently honored  as  tbe  recipient  of  tbe 
Brotherhood  Award  given  by  the  Arkan- 
sas Council  of  tbe  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 


This  is  a  well-deserved  tribute,  for  Dr. 
Davis  has  rendered  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  community  and  the  State  and 
has  made  a  notable  record  as  president 
of  Arkansas  A.  M.  k  N.  College. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Dr. 
Davis'  Honor,"  published  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette  of  May  9,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Da.  Davis'  Honor 

It  was  a  memorable  moment  for  Dr.  Law- 
rence Davis  on  Thursday  night  when  he  be- 
came the  seventh  recipient  of  the  brother- 
hood award  given  by  the  Arkansas  Council 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  The  annual  award  dinner  is  a  large, 
impressive  affair  attended  by  distinguished 
community  leaders  representing  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

It  Is  especially  memorable  when  one  of 
these  honors  of  such  special  significance  is 
won  in  Arkansas,  in  the  South  by  a  Negro. 
Dr.  Davis,  president  of  AM  and  N  college,  has 
come  a  long  way  from  the  year  1929  when  as 
a  boy  he  shlned  shoes  In  a  barber  shop  in 
McCrory,  Ark.,  for  Dr.  Davis,  as  for  other 
Negroes,  it  has  been  an  especially  hard  road 
as  well  as  a  long  one  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
success  and  recognition  he  has  earned  is 
all  the  sweeter. 

In  the  futxire  in  Arkansas,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  there  is  fresh  hope  for  a  day 
to  come  when  a  success  story  like  Lawrence 
Davis's  will  be  no  more  exceptional  for  men 
of  one  color  than  for  men  of  another.  The 
hope  is  refurbished  on  each  occasion  when 
men  and  women  of  good  will  gather,  as  tbey 
did  at  the  NCCJ  dinner,  to  declare  that  there 
must  be  full  room  and  an  equal  welcome  for 
all  of  us  in  the  American  society. 


EXPANSION  OP  WATER  RESOURCES 
RESEARCH  ACT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  6  years  ago,  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  Federal  assistance  to 
individual  States  in  development  and 
management  of  their  resources  and  ap- 
proved the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  to  initiate  that  program. 

If  the  need  was  apparent  then,  it  is 
even  more  obvious  now  with  water  pol- 
lution emerging  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  pressing  domestic  problems. 

Proposals  have  now  been  offered  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  for  expand- 
ing the  research  program  and  enlarging 
its  scope  as  a  means  of  finding  new  ways 
of  coping  with  that  problem. 

Because  I  support  the  concept  and  want 
to  see  its  potential  more  fully  utilized.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
way  in  which  the  program  is  already 
being  utilized  in  my  own  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

For  that  purpose,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Dr.  David  H.  Howells,  director 
of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Insti- 
tute at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
outlining  the  purpose  and  progress  of 
that  agency.  I  hope  the  information  It 
contains  will  be  useful  to  Senators  in 
their  assessment  of  the  program-expan- 
sion proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 


The  Untversttt  or  Noxth  Carolxma, 

Raleigh.  K.C..  May  1. 1970. 
Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordait, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jordan:  Recent  bills  intro- 
duced into  Congress  to  amend  tbe  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  (S.  3553  and 
HR.  16957,  16274,  16279,  16386)  re-empha- 
size  the  Importance  of  this  act  to  the  in- 
dividual states  in  the  development  and 
management  of  their  water  resources.  The 
bills  would  increase  the  authorized  annual 
allotment  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  and  au- 
thorize programs  for  the  transfer  of  research 
results  into  practice.  We  deeply  appreciate 
the  support  given  to  this  pending  legislation 
by  you,  Senator  Ervln,  Representative  Tay- 
lor, Representative  Galifianakls  and  other 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Congression- 
al Delegation. 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  in 
North  Carolina  Is  a  unit  of  the  Consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Is  located 
on  the  campus  of  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity at  Raleigh.  All  senior  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  state  are  encouraged  to 
I}artlcipate  in  its  program  and  research  is 
now  being  conducted  on  the  campuses  of 
N.C.  State  University  at  Raleigh,  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Duke 
University  and  East  Carolina  University. 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Institute 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  works 
hand  in  hand  with  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Water  and  Air  Resources  and  other  agencies 
In  the  formulation  of  research  studies  re- 
sponsive to  the  state's  water  resource  prob- 
lems. A  twenty-five  man  advisory  committee 
representative  of  state  and  federal  water 
agencies,  private  industries,  agriculture  and 
local  government  provides  program  guidance 
and  review. 

Tbe  North  Carolina  Institute  has  pioneered 
in  efforts  to  bring  the  research  capabilities 
of  a  state's  universities  to  bear  on  state 
water  problems.  Methods  used  Include 
symposia  and  conferences,  workshops,  study 
committees  and  a  steady  initiative  toward 
continuing  the  dialogue  with  state  agencies 
and  other  research  users  to  Improve  univer- 
sity program.  A  great  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made  and  we  are  convinced  that  Title 
I  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964  authorizes  the  most  effective  F>066lble 
use  of  federal  funds  for  water  resources  re- 
search, "nils  program  has  been  very  effectively 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research,  U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior. 
Maximum  latitude  has  been  given  to  the 
states  in  the  develc^Hnent  of  programs 
unique  to  their  particular  problwns.  Tbe 
principal  limiting  factor  has  been  tbe  size  of 
annual  allotment  which  present  legislation 
limits  to  $100,000.  As  small  as  it  is  however 
It  has  generated  state  support  of  water  re- 
sources research  which  did  not  exist  prior  to 
the  Act.  In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  tbe 
state  legislature  is  now  appropriating  ap- 
proximately $150,000  per  year  to  the  Insti- 
tute— 50%  in  excess  of  the  federal  allotment. 

All  research  now  underway  at  the  Institute 
is  highly  relevant  to  water  resource  prob- 
lems in  North  Carolina.  Some  examples  are 
as  follows: 

WATER   EMBOVmCKS   FIANNINO 

Land  development  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
reservoirs  such  as  the  New  Hope  and  Falls 
of  tbe  Neuse  is  a  major  problem  in  resource 
development  and  utilization.  Contiguous  de- 
velopment Interacts  with  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  reservoirs  and  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  determinants  of  the  quality  of 
secondary  benefits.  Demand  for  reservoir 
shoreline  usage  is  increasing  rapidly.  This 
extends  from  mass  recreational  usage  to  the 
increasing  demand  for  home  sites  and  even 
indiistry.  Conflicts  between  usee  of  the  reser- 
voir and  shoreline  development  can  become 
very  scute.  Tbe  operating  eyole  of  many  res- 
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•rvolra  Intenets  wltb  and  treqiently  det«r- 
mlnaa  th«  daslrAbfUty  of  tborelltie  land  uses. 
Shore-line  deTelopment  may  r«Btrtct  aooeas 
to  the  water  and  hinder  primary  purpoaes 
of  the  reaerrotr.  "Hm  Ilmltad  Knowtodi*  of 
the  processes  of  development  of  land  la  the 
vtdnlty  of  reservoirs  has  restricted  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  factors  are  taken  into 
account  prior  to  development.  The  Institute 
is  supporting  the  development  of  a  forecast 
model  for  the  testing  of  alternative  policy 
mixes  for  their  effectiveness  in  promoting  de- 
sirable land  development  patterns  around 
multipurpose  reservoirs.  I 

Water  demands  are  expecteq  to  Increase 
by  at  least  a  third  In  the  nextt  decade  and 
the  search  for  dependable  sources  of  usable 
water  must  be  Intensified.  One  major,  logi- 
cal place  to  concentrate  the  search  la  In  the 
headwaters  of  North  Carolina  streams.  These 
arise  in  areas  where  forests  Comprise  the 
donalnant  vegetation.  Enougti  knowledge 
about  streamflow  behavior  Ini  relation  to 
land  treatment  has  been  accumulated  to 
Justify  an  attempt  at  economic  ^valuation  of 
Increases  In  water  yield  and  quality  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  th4  application 
of  this  information  to  municipal  watersheds 
In  North  OaroUiu.  The  Lake  Mlcftle  watershed 
serving  the  City  of  Durham  is  l>elng  used  as 
a  study  site  for  this  purpose.       \ 

North  Carolina  has  the  potential  for  the 
development  of  a  major  waterlH>aed  recrea- 
tion Industry.  As  the  public  use' and  demand 
tor  this  type  of  recreattonal  ae^^lty  oontln- 
uaa  to  aeeelerate,  the  absence. of  rationale 
for  estimating  the  recreation  output  of  nat- 
ural and  artificial  bodies  of  wa|er  leares  an 
ev^-wldenlng  gap  in  the  credibility  of  re- 
source derelopnient  plana.  Reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  capacity  of  water  bodies  to  sup- 
port recreation  is  essential  to  the  compila- 
tion of  recreation  resource  Inventories,  man- 
agement plans,  programs.  badg4ts,  and  cost- 
benefit  oomparlaons.  A  project  to  formulate 
eoooepts  and  methodology  for  estimating  the 
Tolome  of  recreation  use  which  can  be  prop- 
erly supported  by  reservoirs  Is  now  nearlng 
eompletlon. 

neawirch  and  planning  associated  with  the 
water  lesomcea  of  North  Carolina  require 
rapid  ■ccisss  to  cUmatologlcal  atid  hydrolog- 
Ical  data.  Doling  the  past  thive  years,  the 
Institute  has  pcoTtded  funds  fo*  the  acquisl- 
ttcii  at  these  data  from  EBA  aad  T7808  and 
con»srilon  to  eomputer  storagi  at  the  Tri- 
angle UnlTerattlas  Computer  Center.  The  sys- 
tem vUl  retrieve  records  from  storage  by 
elsoMnt,  location,  area  and  peflod — includ- 
ing streamHow,  rainfall,  tempeimtiire.  snow- 
fall and  eraporatlan  and  Incla^es  programs 
tar  Btatls«leal  analysis.  The  system  Is  being 
made  available  to  state  water  i  agencies  for 
nae  In  water  rssource  planning  ^nd  manage- 
ment. 

SBOXTIfS   WA1«B    MAKMSaimfT 

Tb  most  North  Carolinians  .i  the  ground 
water  difflenltlw  related  to  pho^hate  mining 
tn  Beattfbrt  connty  symbolize  the  state's 
water  ertsla.  Protection  of  the  ground  water 
supply  from  ndt  water  Intrusloii  la  esaentlsl 
to  the  eontlnned  derelopment  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina.  An  Instltotel  project  In- 
voives  the  construction  of  a  coi^pnter  model 
that  can  be  used  to  forecast  an(|  eraloate  the 
response  of  ground  waters  to  alternate  strat- 
egies of  dereloptnent.  It  la  belnk  carried  otit 
In  dose  asaodatloa  with  the  sSrtii  Carolina 
Department  ot  Water  and  Air  llsaources. 

The  Outer  Banks  are  ot  grs«  tn^ortanee 
to  Uie  state  for  their  recreatto4al  valtM  and 
protection  of  tlie  mainland  trem  tbe  open 
seas.  A  key  tmetar  on  botlt  eoinas  la  the  oosi- 
tinued  araUabilttf  of  a  trash  vsf^r  supply  for 
dotnastle  oaa  and  tb*  growtag  < 
for  duna  -*-*'"«—**—  It  la  taifmmXt^  tkst 
a  detesBslnatton  of  the  frasli  inter  sopply 
be  made  and  tbnt  oittarta  for  wtt  ylaid  be 
determined  tp  aiwld  wsstdiafd  i  saiill  liig  la 

terminlng  tbe  amoont  and   piorement  of 
frasb  water  la  to  modal  a  i 


of  the  Outer  Banks.  If  tills  model  can  be  used 
to  predict  fresh  water  In  one  cross-sectional 
area,  other  areas  can  be  easily  modeled  in 
the  laboratory  and  expensive  field  Investiga- 
tions eliminated.  Such  a  project  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Institute  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  DUtrlct  Office.  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

Present  drainage  practice  In  the  coastal 
plain  threatens  the  destruction  of  1^  mil- 
lion acres  of  organic  soils  through  oxidation 
because  of  overdalnage.  Drainage  plans 
should  provide  for  water  control — keeping 
the  water  level  sufficiently  low  for  agricul- 
tural use  and  high  enough  to  prevent  severe 
drying  and  oxidation.  In  the  case  of  mineral 
soils,  high  producUvlty  cannot  be  attained 
without  proper  irrigation  and  drainage.  The 
extent  to  which  the  agricultural  potential  of 
the  coastal  plain  is  realized  will  depend  upon 
good  water  management  in  both  organic  and 
mineral  soils.  Yet,  no  criteria  exist  for  sur- 
face drainage,  surface  irrigation,  or  subsur- 
face irrigation  In  tills  area.  A  study  to  de- 
velop such  criteria  is  now  underway. 

WATXa  QX7ALJTT  ICAlf  AGKMXNT 

The  waters  of  lakes  and  impoundments 
undergo  seasonal,  chemical,  and  biological 
changes  which  materially  transform  the  qual- 
ity of  the  water.  Streams  flowing  Into  im- 
poundments which  carry  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial waste  treatment  plant  effluents  and 
land  runoff  may  supply  sufficient  quantities 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  to  permit  ex- 
plosive growttis  of  algae.  Excessive  algal 
growths  can  restrict  the  use  of  im- 
pounded waters  for  recreational  and  other 
purposes.  The  release  of  deep  water  through 
the  dams,  unless  suitably  mixed  with  surface 
water,  may  discharge  water  of  inadequate 
oxygen  content  for  the  support  of  down- 
stream aquatic  life.  Tributaries  to  the  New 
Hope  Beservoir  now  under  construction,  carry 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
and  lead  to  the  development  of  a  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  New  Hope  Reservoir  to 
prevent  adverse  effects  and  loss  of  beneficial 
uses  l>ecause  of  water  quaUty  deterioration. 

The  Pamlico  River  estuary  will  be  mark- 
edly changed  as  a  result  of  phosphate  mining 
and  related  Industrial  and  population  growth. 
The  quaUty  of  estuarlne  waters  Is  Important 
because  of  their  value  as  fishery  nursery 
areas,  for  commercial  and  sport  fisheries,  and 
recreational  use.  Institute  studies  of  tlie 
effects  of  increased  phosphorus  and  nitro- 
gen levels  on  the  quality  of  the  Pamlico  es- 
tuary are  providing  the  information  neces- 
sary for  state  regulation  of  water  use  and 
waste  control  in  this  area. 

Tlie  demand  for  electric  power  Is  doubling 
every  ten  years.  Fossil  and  nuclear-fueled 
steam  electric  power  production  involves 
tiie  disposal  of  maaslve  volumes  of  heated 
cooling  waters  into  North  Carolina  waters. 
Only  limited  information  is  available  con- 
cerning the  Impact  of  Increased  tempera- 
tures on  aquatic  ecosystems.  A  study  of 
temperature  effects  on  whole  eeoeyvtems  Is 
expected  to  eontrltnrte  to  the  setting  of  real- 
istic temperature  standarda  for  sstuariss  re- 
eelTlng  tlisrmal  wastes  from  electrical  gen- 
erating plants. 

Some  sections  of  North  Carolina  are  now 
confronted  with  water  quality  problems  re- 
quiring the  highest  i>oeslble  degree  of  waste 
treatment  to  comply  with  water  quality 
standards  In  reeelTing  streams.  In  this  sltu- 
atkm  tba  lole  of  runoff  f^tMn  rainfall  over 
urban  lands  tn  the  management  of  water 
quaUty  aasnmes  Inc  leasing  importance.  Tba 
relatively  small  Incremental  raductlons  In 
municipal  and  industrial  wastes  derired  from 
adding  advanoa  waste  treatment  to  oonven- 
tlonal  treatment  facilities  may  be  masked  by 
wastes  from  land  runoff.  The  impact  of  all 
soorees  of  wastee  capable  of  degrading  water 
qnant^— oontzoDable  or  not — must  be  under- 
stood if  rational  economic  decisions  are  to  Im 
made.  An  Institute  study  of  pollutants  eon- 
tritnited  to  the  Research  Triangle  area  by 


rainfall  runoff  from  a  typical  urban  water- 
shed in  Durham,  North  Carolina  Is  providing 
useful  new  Information  for  water  quality 
management. 

The  use  of  peeticldee  in  agriculture  con- 
tinues to  be  Intensive — Including  the  per- 
sistent chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  Surface 
and  ground  waters  must  be  kept  free  of  these 
chemicals.  A  recent  study  developed  a  recom- 
mended pesticide  monitoring  system  for 
North  Carolina  waters  for  use  by  the  State 
Department  of  Water  and  Air  Resources.  A 
current  project  will  determine  peeticide  run- 
off from  cotton  growing  which  utilizes  large 
amounts  of  DDT  and  toxaphene  as  well  as 
certain  herbicides  and  will  provide  informa- 
tion useful  for  water  quality  management  In 
areas  draining  agricultural  lands. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  agricultural  fer- 
tilizers are  a  prime  source  of  nitrogen  and 
phoephorus  enrichment  of  lakes,  reservoirs 
and  estuaries  which  Is  producing  excessive 
quantities  of  algae  and  other  nuisance 
aquatic  plants.  However,  there  are  almost  no 
quantitative  data  on  the  amounts  con- 
tributed by  agriculturally  applied  fertilizers. 
If  agriculture  is  an  Important  source,  it  is 
possible  that  adjustments  In  fertilizer  usage 
and  in  cropping  systems  can  be  made  to 
maintain  high  crop  production  and  yet  re- 
duce loss  to  surface  waters.  If  It  Is  not  a 
significant  contributor,  this  fact  should  be 
established  and  corrective  efforts  directed 
toward  municipal  and  Industrial  sources.  A 
current  investigation  will  better  define  the 
direct  contribution  of  fertilizers  to  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  contamination  of  aurface 
and  subsurface  runoff  and  consequent  en- 
rlctiment  of  streams  and  lakes. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  wastes  from  farir 
animals  are  equivalent  to  the  domestic 
wastes  from  a  population  of  more  than  IS 
million.  A  study  Is  now  being  directed  toward 
a  better  characterization  of  these  wastes  and 
the  development  of  design  standards  for  ani- 
mal waste  disposal  systems. 

Most  municipal  sewerage  systems  handle 
industrial  as  well  as  domestic  wastes.  The 
Industrial  waste  component  has  rapidly  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  Municipal  charges 
for  receiving  and  treating  these  wastes  are 
generally  related  to  the  metered  water  sold, 
not  the  amount  and  strength  of  the  waste. 
Because  of  this,  there  is  little  incentive  for 
industry  to  reduce  its  wastes  through  In- 
plant  control  measures  and  the  net  output 
of  treated  wastee  from  municipal  systems  is 
higher  than  It  need  be  regardless  of  the  de- 
gree of  treatment  provided.  The  Institute  Is 
investigating  industrial  response  to  sewer 
surcharges  and  related  social  gains  to  assist 
local  government  in  the  setting  of  water  and 
sewage  charges  more  in  keeping  with  current 
needs. 

A  research  program  which  seeks  relevance 
to  water  resource  problems  must  be  built 
upon  a  foundation  which  includes  the  char- 
acterization of  the  problems  and  related  re- 
search needs,  knowledge  of  wliat  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  and  techniques  for 
assuring  that  research  results  are  made 
available  to  prospective  users  tn  forms  that 
are  comprehensible  to  the  variety  of  dlscl- 
I^lnes  and  lev^  of  skill  Involved.  Tlie  North 
Carolina  Instltate  has  Inltlaited  a  si>ecial 
study  to  further  strengthen  the  present 
capability  to  identify  research  needs  and 
transfer  of  research  results  into  practice. 
One  of  the  principal  Wfsknsssws  ot  federal 
water  resources  ressarcb  programs  lies  In 
this  area  and  failure  to  develop  more  effec- 
tive means  severely  limits  the  utilization  of 
current  research  output.  While  scsne  prog- 
rsaa  Is  Iwlng  made — ttie  staie  is  severely 
tiandlcapped  bjr  tba  limited  amount  of  ttie 
present  $100,000  anntial  authorlaatton. 
which  Is  far  too  small  for  research  alone  ir- 
respectlTe  of  related  needa  to  fadlltaU  the 
\ttiliaatlon  of  new  researeta  information. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  taperatlve 
to  a  Biwtalned  research  effort  on  state  water 
pfoblsms  ^^'}  tlie  efficient  utilization  of  new 
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information  now  being  generated  by  all  fed- 
erally supported  water  research  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  H.  HowsLLa. 

Director. 


» 


ARLEN  R.  WIU50N,  CASPER,  WYO.. 
COMMISSIONED  A  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE OFFICER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Arlen 
R.  Wilson,  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  has  recently 
been  commissioned  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  United  States.  Today,  I 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  success  in 
achieving  this  highly  competitive  and 
difficult  attainment.  I  am  delighted  that 
Wyoming  has  a  new  representative  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps  and  to  know 
that  It  is  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Arlen 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  D.  Wilson,  of  Casper,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Natrona  County  High  School 
there,  and  of  Casper  College.  He  received 
his  BJi.  from  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity in  1964  and  an  M.A.  from  the  Unl- 
vesity  of  Wyoming  in  1967.  He  is  fluent 
In  Spanish. 

His  wife,  the  former  Donna  Neely,  is, 
like  Mr.  Wilson,  a  Casperite  who  at- 
tended Casper  College,  was  graduated 
from  Oklahoma  State,  and  received  an 
M-A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  this 
young  couple  on  their  decision  to  serve 
the  United  States  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
We  gain  by  their  decision. 


BRUNO  BITKER  THOROUGHLY  COV- 
ERS THE  QUESTION  OF  "INCITE- 
MENT TO  COMMIT  THE  CRIME" 
IN  REGARDS  TO  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Mr.  Bruno  Bltker,  a  prominent 
Milwaukee  lawyer  with  an  outstanding 
record  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  tes- 
tified before  a  ?  «ecial  foreign  relations 
subcommittee  convened  to  consider  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Mr.  Bitker's  pres- 
entation to  the  subcommittee  dealt  con- 
vincingly and  forcefully  with  the  major 
arguments  that  have  been  raised  against 
the  treaty. 

The  section  of  this  testimony  deal- 
ing with  "incitement  to  commit  the 
crime"  deserves  special  emphasis.  This 
particular  point  has  been  greatly  con- 
fused and  distorted  by  opponents  of  the 
treaty,  who  contend  that  this  provision 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  would  rob 
Americans  of  their  rights  to  free  speech. 

Mr.  Bltker  conclusively  demonstrates 
that  this  argument  has  no  merit,  and 
that  American  citizens  will  have  all  the 
protections  now  available  under  the  first 
amendment  if  the  Senate  ratifies  the 
Genocide  Convention.  He  focuses  on  the 
crucial  distinction  between  advocacy  of 
a  crime,  which  is  protected  by  the  first 
amendment,  and  incitment  to  commit  a 
crime,  which  the  first  amendment  does 
not  protect.  And  he  concludes  that  the 
opponents  of  the  treaty  have  failed  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  In  their 
specious  argument. 

Mr.  Bitker's  testimony  is  an  informa- 
tive and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 


legal  aspects  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
which  clearly  outlines  the  provisions  of 
this  Important  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Bitker's  tes- 
timony be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HZAaiNCS    ON    Genocids    Convkntion 
(Testimony  of  Bruno  V.  Bltker) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appear  today  as  a  private  citizen 
In  support  of  the  Senate's  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratlficaOon  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

I  am  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  As  a  member  of  the  VS.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO,  and  the  chairman 
of  Its  Human  Rights  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  file  with  this  Committee  a  statement 
concerning  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commission  at  its  annual  meeting  on  March 
30,  1965,  urging  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  would  like,  also,  to  file  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Milwaukee  Bar  As- 
sociation, dated  Idarch  31,  1969.  The  Mil- 
waukee Branch  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  a  similar  resolution. 

THE    SPBCIAl.    COMMmrx    OF    LAWTZSS 

In  1968  I  served  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission for  the  Oljservance  of  Human  Rights 
Year  and  was  a  member  of  Its  Special  Com- 
mittee of  Ijawyers  under  the  chairmanship 
of  JusUce  (Retired)  Tom  C.  Clark.  This  Ut- 
ter committee  included  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court,  law  professors,  the  present  and 
former  presidents  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  other  pracUclng  lawyers  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field.  Its  Report  in  Support 
of  the  Treatymaking  Power  of  the  United 
States  in  Human  Rights  Matters  was  re- 
leased in  October  1969.  The  brief  deals  with 
the  basic  legal  and  constitutional  questions 
respecting  all  of  these  treaties  rather  than 
with  any  specific  treaty.  I  believe  It  answers 
all  the  fundamental  questions  that  might 
be  raised.  In  the  words  of  JusUce  Clark  in  tils 
letter  of  transmittal: 

"I  woiild  like  to  reiterate  here,  however, 
our  finding,  after  a  thorough  review  of  Judi- 
cial, Congressional  and  diplomatic  prece- 
dents, that  human  rights  are  matters  of  tn- 
temational  concern:  and  that  the  President, 
with  the  United  States  Senate  concurring, 
may,  on  liehalf  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  treaty  power  of  the  Constitution,  ratify 
or  adhere  to  any  international  human  rights 
convention  that  does  not  contravene  a  spe- 
cific Constitutional  prohibition." 

Because  of  its  pertinency  to  the  Issue  now 
before  you,  I  secured  and  would  like  to  leave 
with  the  Clerk  sufficient  copies  of  the  Clark 
Report  for  each  member  of  the  Committee. 

VThat  I  liave  to  say  beyond  what  lias  t>een 
said  m  that  Report  relates  to  specific  ques- 
tions which  may  effect  the  Genocide  treaty 
per  ee. 

CONBTll  U 1  lONAI.   POWXa   TO   ENTXS   INTO 


The  treaty  making  power  documented  In 
the  Clark  Report,  Is  almost  unlimited  so  long 
as  it  does  not  rise  alMve  the  Constitution. 
The  rule  has  been  frequently  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  is  thus  summarized  in 
GeoTrey  v.  Rlggs.  133  U.S.  268,  267  (1890) : 

"It  would  not  be  contended  that  it  ex- 
tends so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Con- 
stitution forbids,  or  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  or  in  ttiat  of  one  of 
the  States,  or  a  cession  of  any  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  latter  without  its  consent. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  it  Is  not  perceived 
that  there  Is  any  limit  to  the  questions  wtilch 
can  be  adjusted  touctilng  on  any  matter 
which  is  properly  the  subject  of  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  country." 

See,  too,  the  brief  analysis  by  Professor 


Lous  Henkln  in  63  A5.Ii.  April  1969,  p.  272 
on  the  broad  Interpretation  of  ttie  power. 

INTXXNATIONAL  CONCESN    0«    DOltXSTIC 
CONCSBN 

There  lias  been  a  suggestion  that  If  a  mat- 
ter Is  of  domestic  concern  It  excludes  it  as  a 
proper  subject  for  a  treaty.  The  rule  has  long 
been  to  the  contrary.  The  United  States  has 
frequently  exercised  its  treaty  making  power 
on  a  subject  over  which  the  Congress  has 
also  exercized  Its  power  domestically. 

In  the  original  hearings  of  this  Senate 
Committee  in  1950  on  Genocide  the  then 
Solicitor  General  ol  the  United  States  cited 
various  subjects  of  local  concern  which  have 
also  been  covered  by  treaties.  (81  Congress, 
2d  Sees.;  Hearings  on  Executive  O,  Jan.  23, 
1950,  p.  25)  A  list  thereof  was  also  Included 
in  the  1967  hearings  before  this  Committee 
on  the  Slavery  Treaty.  (90th  Congress,  1st 
Sess.  pt.  2.  p.  87) 

The  recognized  authority  which  obliterates 
any  notion  tliat  a  local  or  domestic  interest 
bars  it  from  being  one  of  International  in- 
terest Is  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1920 
in  Missouri  v.  Holland  252  U.S.  416.  The 
question  was  on  the  right  of  a  state  to  the 
sole  control  over  the  killing  of  migratory 
birds  as  against  the  asserted  national  power 
to  deal  with  the  subject  through  an  inter- 
national treaty.  Presumably  this  decision 
which  upheld  the  treaty  power  should  have 
resolved  the  issue.  But  those  who  object 
to  a  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  domestic 
versus  international  basis.  In  effect  seek  to 
overtlirow  the  Court's  decision  and  impose  a 
presently  non-existent  limitation  on  the 
President  and  the  Senate. 

It  tias  been  said  many  times,  but  it  should 
be  repeated,  that  since  the  country  has  been 
able  to  exercise  Its  power  to  protect  the  lives 
of  birds  tlirough  treaties,  it  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  attempt  to  prevent  mass  murder  of 
human  beings  by   international  agreement. 

AIJ.  CaOTTPS  NOT  COVDUED 

When  the  Senate  originally  considered  this 
matter,  strenuous  objections  were  advanced 
on  the  ground  that  another  group,  "political 
group"  was  not  protected.  Article  II,  which 
defines  the  crime,  provides  ttiat  it  shall  pro- 
tect every  "national,  ethnical,  racial  or  re- 
ligious group".  More  recently  the  same  no- 
tion that  the  definition  is  not  broad  enough 
has  been  advanced  as  a  fatal  objection  to 
ratification. 

The  covered  groups  are  so  broadly  in- 
clusive that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  this 
as  supporting  rejection  of  the  treaty.  There 
appears  no  basis  for  asserting  tliat  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  group  would  be  legally  fatal. 
It  IB  true  that  the  United  States,  during  the 
initial  drafting  stages,  would  have  Included 
"political  group".  However,  during  the  ex- 
tensive deUberatlons  at  the  UN  It  became 
obvious  that  not  only  was  there  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  defining  a  "political  group", 
but  insistence  on  mcluslon  presented  a  seri- 
ous olKtacIe  to  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention by  a  large  number  of  States.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  did  not  Include  It.  It  did,  how- 
ever, add  "ethnical"  groups  to  the  rest  of 
the  list.  As  thus  reported  out  by  the  Sixth 
Committee,  the  General  Assembly  unani- 
mously adopted  it. 

IKPLEICKNTIMG    CONCaBSSIOMAL   ACTIOM 
WiEQTnRtB 

Some  thought  lias  been  expressed  concern- 
ing the  possibUity  that  the  treaty  might  be 
self-execuUng.  If  this  would  have  been  a 
valid  objection,  It  does  not  exist  because  the 
specific  terms  of  tlie  Convention  make  it 
non-self  executing.  Article  V  required  the 
parties  "to  enact,  in  accordance  with  their 
reapectlve  Constitutions,  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  give  effect"  to  the  Convention  and 
"to  provide  effective  penalties  for  persons 
guilty  of  the  punlsliable  acts  tmder  Article 
IIL" 
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mCITKMXKT   TO   COMMIT 

One  of  these  punishable  acta 
and  public  incitement  to 
Objectors  to  making  Oenoctdi! 
tional  crime  cite   this   provlsDn 
frlngement  of  our  constltutloi  al 
of  free  speech  and  free  press 
conceive  that  Congress  would 
abridging    the    1st    Amendmci^i 
But  If  It  actually  happened, 
would  prevent  enforcement, 
of  course,  adopt  legislation  to 
ment  to  commit  the  criminal 
long  been  recognized  as  propel 
on  this  ground  the  objectors 
distinguish  between  advocacy 
tected.  and  Incitement  to 
which  Is  not.  Thus  In  Frohwe^k 
U.S.  204,  206  (1920)   the  Court 

■•The    1st   Amendment,   whl  e 
legislation  against  free  speech 
not  have  been,   and  obviousi; 
tended  to  give  Immunity  for 
use  of  language.  We  venture 
neither  Hamilton  nor  Madison, 
competent   person  then  or  la^er, 
poeed  that  to  make  criminal 
of  a  murder  within  the 
gress   would   be  an   unconstttju 
ference  with  free  speech". 

In   a   more    recent    case 
Olio,    (395    U.S.    444,    447.    1 
said:    ".  .  .  the  constitutional 
free  speech  and  free  press  do 
State  to  forbid  oi  proscribe 
use  of  force  or  of  law  vlolatlot 
advocacy  is  directed  to  Incltln 
Imminent    lawless    action    an<  I 
Incite  or  produce  such  action 

In  any  event,  absent  the 
Implementing   legislation    by 
the  rule  has  long  been  that 
will  not  sufflce  for  a  criminal 
As  was  said  In  Over  The  Top 
1925:     "It    is   not    the   functi(>n 
to  enact  the  fiscal  or  criminal 
For  this  purpose  no  treaty  Is 


jurisd  ctton 
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ers  began  looking  around  for  the  Polish  offi- 
cers whom  he  knew  to  be  prisoners  of  war. 
he  discovered  that  some  10.000  of  them  had 
mysteriously  disappeared.  As  subsequent 
events  revealed,  they  had  been  massacred  on 
the  orders  of  Stalin  in  the  Katyn  Forest. 

Because  he  was  convinced  that  the  Polish 
army  In  Russia  would  be  destroyed  after 
Moscow  had  used  it.  General  Anders  per- 
suaded the  Allies  to  urge  the  removal  from 
the  Soviet  Union  of  former  Polish  POW's  and 
Polish  civilians  who  had  been  Incarcerated 
in  slave  labor  camps.  In  a  remarkable  politi- 
cal and  logistical  operation,  a  Polish  army 
more  than  100,000  strong  was  moved  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union  via  Iran,  Iraq  and  Israel,  to 
the  Italian  front  which  had  Just  been  opened 
up. 

It  Is  not  commonly  realized  that,  after  the 
British  and  Americans,  the  Polish  army 
which  General  Anders  commanded  was  the 
third  largest  army  to  participate  in  the  war 
on  the  Allied  side. 

The  heroism  of  the  Polish  army  in  Italy 
Is  a  legend  which  those  of  us  who  lived 
through  those  difficult  times  will  never  for- 
get. In  the  historic  battle  of  Monte  Casslno. 
where  the  Germans  had  held  out  for  many 
weeks  against  attacking  Allied  forces.  It  was 
the  Polish  army  which  finally  seized  the 
castle  on  top  the  mountain  after  storming  up 
Its  bloody  slopes:  and  In  doing  so,  they  opened 
the  way  to  Rome  for  the  Allied  forces. 

General  Anders'  death  is  a  sad  blow  to  the 
Polish  exile  community  and  to  all  men  who 
cherish  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

In  recognition  of  the  very  great  contribu- 
tion which  he  made  to  the  Allied  cause  In 
World  War  II,  I  have  today  written  to  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  urg- 
ing that  the  Post  Office  Issue  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  in  honor  of  Gen.  Wladyslaw 
Anders.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  proposal 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Citizens' 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee. 
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GEN.  WLADYSLAW  ANDQEIS:  POLISH 
NATIONAL  HE|lO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <  Mr.  I  odd  > .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  him  entitled  "( 3en.  Wladys- 
law Anders:  Polish  National  Hero"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  th^  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Dodd  w*s  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  aj  follows: 
0»f.  WuiDTSukw  ANDcas:    Polish  National 
Heso 

Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  President,  I  oln  the  entire 
Polish  people  In  mourning  thi  death  yester- 
day in  London  of  General  Wla  iyalaw  Anders, 
a  great  Polish  patriot  and  military  leader 
whose  name  has  become  synsnymous  with 
continued  resistance  to  the  C(  mununlst  sub- 
jugation of  bis  motherland. 

In  Connecticut  and  throu|[hout  the  na- 
tion, wherever  there  are  P  )llsh-Amerlcan 
communities,  there  will  be  mourning.  For 
General  Anders  was  more  thai  i  a  Polish  hero. 
In  his  Ufetlme  It  Is  no  exagferation  to  say 
that  be  bad  become  a  symbo  of  the  Polish 
nation. 

General  Anders  fought  agsinsit  the  Nazis 
and  the  Russians  when  they  Invaded  Poland 
In  1939.  in  the  wake  of  th ;  Hitler -Stalin 
pact  He  remained  a  prisoner  c  f  war  In  Russia 
until  mid-1941  when  the  Nizl  invasion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  liiperatlve  need 
of  Western  help  obliged  St^ilin  to  release 
the  surviving  Polish  POW's. 

Originally,  the  Russians  thought  they 
could  get  General  Anders  to  organize  a 
Polish  army  which  would  flgbt  on  the  Rus- 
sian front  against  the  Nazis.  1  Sut  when  And- 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 
THE  NO.  1  ISSUE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  May  has  become  the  Senior 
Citizens  Month  each  year.  By  paying 
heed  during  this  month  to  the  many  con- 
tributions made  by  the  elderly  to  our 
society — and  by  focusing  our  attention 
on  new  or  chronic  problems — units  of 
government  and  private  organizations 
contribute  much  to  national  understand- 
ing of  important  issuer  atfecUng  aged 
and  aging  Americans. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that,  at  all  ob- 
servances this  year,  adequate  attention 
be  given  to  the  major  issue  facing  20 
million  older  Americans  today.  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  inadequate  retire- 
ment incwne. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  has  conducted  hearings 
and  received  reports  on  the  "Economics 
of  Aging :  Toward  a  Pull  Share  in  Abun- 
dance." As  chairman  of  that  committee, 
I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the 
weighty  evidence  of  widespread  income 
inadequacy  among  older  Americans. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  retirement 
income  crisis  exists  in  this  Nation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  affects  a  majority 
of  Americans  of  age  65  and  up. 

But  the  retirees  of  today  are  not  the 
only  Americans  affected  by  our  lack  of 
full  national  commitment  to  reforms  in 
retirement  income.  Todays  workers — 
the  retirees  of  the  future — stand  to  suf- 
fer from  the  same  problem  in  future 
decades  unless  hard  decisions  and  major 
changes  in  policy  are  made. 

That  point  was  forcefully   and  elo- 


quently made  in  a  working  paper  pub- 
lished last  week  in  conjimction  with  the 
final  committee  hearings  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  aging.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Nelson  Cruikshank,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
former  director  of  the  Social  Security  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor-Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Mr.  Cruikshank's  report  should  be 
must  reading  for  today's  breadwinners, 
men  and  women  now  so  beleaguered  by 
bills  and  expenses  of  all  kinds  that  they 
may  give  far  too  little  thought  to  retire- 
ment income. 

But  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed directly  to  them,  shows  today's 
workers  that  they  have  good  reason  to 
support  major  reforms  in  social  security 
as  a  vital  foundation  for  other  advances 
in  retirement  income  maintenance. 

His  report,  entitled  "The  Stake  of  To- 
day's Workers  in  Retirement  Income," 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  its  entirety  here. 
But  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
concluding  statements  from  that  paper 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  publicly  the  many  task  force  mem- 
bers who  prepared  working  papers  or 
other  documents  for  the  hearings  con- 
ducted during  the  last  year  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  aging.  They,  and  dozens  of 
witnesses,  gave  generously  of  their  time 
and  expertise.  The  consultant  for  the 
study.  Miss  Dorothy  McCamman  pro- 
vided the  patience,  tact,  and  extensive 
knowledge  needed  to  bring  many  facts 
and  people  together  for  this  effort. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings  on  May  6, 
I  submitted  a  statement  which  makes 
several  observations  about  the  study  and 
about  the  next  steps  that  should  be  taken. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Conclusion:    The   Need   for   Bold   Reform 

Our  Social  Security  program,  when  en- 
acted 35  years  ago.  was  a  bold  and  forward- 
looking  step  for  a  nation  acutely  suffering 
from  a  gigantic  depression.  But  most  of  the 
steps  to  improve  the  program  over  the  years 
have  been  far  from  bold.  These  actions — and 
the  16-percent  Increase  In  benefits  Is  the 
most  recent  of  a  long  line  of  examples — have 
been  aimed  primarily  at  alleviating  the  all  too 
obvious  hardship  of  a  retired  population  that 
was  struggling  to  keep  abreast  of  rising  price 
levels. 

In  combination,  these  efforts  have  not  at- 
tempted to  tap  the  Nation's  rising  produc- 
tivity or  to  keep  benefits  abreast  of  our  rising 
standard  of  living.  They  have  lnstea«l  per- 
petuated the  depression  philosophy  which 
gave  birth  to  our  social  security  program. 

Bold  new  steps  are  long  overdue,  steps  that 
would  immediately  enable  today's  retirees  to 
share  In  the  abundance  they  helped  to  create 
and  that  would  assure  to  future  retirees — to- 
day's workers — an  Income  that  Is  adequate  In 
relation  to  their  standard  of  living  prior  to 
retirement.  Such  assurances  can  be  provided 
only  through  major  Improvements  In  our 
time-tested  social  security  system. 

To  provide  such  assurance  requires  a  mean- 
ingful increaie  in  benefit  levels.  The  benefit 
level  has  not  been  significantly  raised  since 
1950  when,  after  a  long  period  during  which 
only  minor  adjustment  had  been  made,  bene- 
fits were  Increased  by  an  average  of  77  per- 
cent. The  two  decades  since  have  been 
marked  by  dramatic  Increases  In  productiv- 
ity, earning  capacity,  costs,  and  standards  of 
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living.  It  la  time  now  for  a  major  overhaul 
in  the  benefit  structure  and  financing  of  the 
system. 

A  carefully  designed  plan  for  social  secu- 
rity reform  has  been  proposed  by  Senator 
Williams  and  Congressman  Gilbert  and  their 
numerous  coeponsors  in  their  Identical  bills 
(S.  3100  and  H.R.  14430).  The  proposal 
Includes: 

An  Immediate  Increase  of  5  percent  In 
monthly  cash  benefits  with  a  further  20- 
percent  Increase  effective  January  1,  1972. 
This  two-step  Increase  would  raise  the  mini- 
mum benefit  to  $120  a  month  In  1972.  The 
maximum  benefit  (now  approximately  S190  a 
month)  would  go  to  W40  a  month  in  1974. 

Thereafter,  automatic  increases  geared  to 
Increases  In  living  costs. 

A  widow's  benefit  at  age  65  equal  to  the 
husband's  benefit. 

Improved  benefits  for  workers  retiring  be- 
fore age  65. 

Liberalized  disability  beneflte. 

An  Increase  from  •1.680  to  «1,800  a  year  In 
earnings  permissible  for  retirees  without  loss 
of  any  social  security  benefits  and  a  Uberal- 
Izatlon  In  the  treatment  of  earnings  above 
$1,800. 

Elimination  of  the  monthly  premium — 
slated  to  rise  to  $5.30  thU  July — for  Medicare 
part  B  (doctor  insurance) . 

Extension  of  Medicare  to  out-of-hospltal 
prescription  drugs. 

Coverage  under  Medicare  of  disabled  per- 
sons under  age  65. 

Earnings  up  to  $15,000  a  year  credited  for 
social  security  benefits  with  benefits  based 
on  10  years  of  the  15  years  of  highest 
earnings. 

A  more  equitable  financing  method 
through  a  higher  earnings  base  for  payroll 
taxes  and  through  a  gradually  increasing 
Government  contribution  eventually  equal  to 
approximately  one-third  the  total  cost  of  the 
cash  benefits  program. 

These  major  Improvements  In  Social  Secu- 
rity would  immediately  greatly  enhance  the 
economic  security  of  workers  already  retired. 
Equally  Important,  they  would  make  long- 
range  changes  appropriate  to  the  dynamic 
nature  of  our  economy.  Through  this  major 
reform,  today's  workers  can  come  closer  to 
realizing  their  full  stake  In  retirement 
security. 

CoNCLtJDiNG  Statement:   Senator  Williams 

The  committee  of  aging,  after  a  year  of 
bearings  and  research,  now  concludes  ita 
study  of  the  "Economics  of  aging:  Toward  a 
full  share  in  abundance." 

And  I  think  we  may  say  that  we  have  pro- 
vided solid,  startling  evidence  on  the  nature 
and  dimensions  of  the  retirement  Income 
crisis  In  this  Nation. 

Witness  after  witness  has  told  us  that  the 
committee  has  performed  an  Important  serv- 
ice by  putting  the  facts  together,  and  by 
telling  the  Nation  that  every  American,  no 
matter  wha.  his  age,  has  a  stake  In  our 
deliberations. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  today's  crisis, 
affecting  the  great  majority  of  the  more 
than  20  million  persons  past  65  today,  will 
continue  and  worsen  unless  majM'  reforms 
are  made. 

That  point  should  sink  deeply  Into  the 
natloaal  consciousness.  And  it  is  now  up  to 
the  committee  to  Issue  a  report  which  will 
do  just  that. 

Just  yesterday,  a  witness  told  us  that  the 
grlmness  of  the  news  on  college  campuses 
and  in  Cambodia  might  well  cause  many 
Americans  to  feel  that  problems  of  aging 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  time  being.  The 
elderly  should  wait  their  turn. 

But  then  the  wltnees  declared — and  I 
agree  with  him — that  the  elderly  have  waited 
long  enough.  Their  future  is  now.  If  our 
Nation  la  not  able  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  deep-root- 
ed problems  of  our  time — widespread  poverty 


among  a  third  of  our  aged  population  and 
widespread  want  among  a  large  proportion 
of  the  remalndo' — ^then  our  nation  will  be 
weakened.  And  If  our  Inaction  continues, 
weakness  will  cause  btttemcM  and  demwlr, 
not  only  among  the  elderly,  but  among 
younger  people  who  wlU  dread,  with  good 
cause,  the  prospect  of  economic  helplessness 
In  old  age. 

Just  this  week,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  approved  a  5  percent, 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  security. 
Among  the  other  provisions  was  much- 
needed  liberalization  of  the  earnings  lim- 
itation, or  retirement  test,  and  100  percent 
benefits  for  widows. 

I  certainly  endorse  these  changes.  But  I 
thluk  that  we  ir  this  Nation  would  make  a 
grave  mistake  if  we  do  not  press  for  more. 

We  need  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  bene- 
fit for  future  changes. 

Within  the  next  two  years,  we  need  to  raise 
benefit  levels  by  another  20  percent. 

We  should  put  general  revenues  to  wise 
use  to  broaden  certain  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

And  there  Is  also  much  to  do  on  medicare. 

Even  these  reforms  will  deal  only  with  a 
few  of  the  problems  described  to  this  com- 
mittee during  the  past  year.  But  they  are 
essential. 

The  committee  has  a  formidable  set  of 
hearings  In  which  many  other  suggestions 
for  action  are  made.  The  Congress — and  the 
people  of  this  Nation — can  be  sure  that  this 
committee  will  give  those  recommendations 
careful  attention  In  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 


THE  TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  we  observed  Earth  Week.  We 
must  not  forget  the  concern  for  our  en- 
vironment now  that  that  week  is  passed. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  spoke  both  at  Har- 
vard University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  Earth  Week  observ- 
smces.  Senator  Muskie  has  focused  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
on  problems  of  environmental  pollution 
since  1963.  Moreover,  he  has  led  the  ef- 
fort to  establish  effective  programs  of 
pollution  control.  Until  only  recently,  his 
was  a  lonely  effort. 

During  Earth  Week,  the  Senator  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  concern  that  we 
not  let  environmental  protection  become 
Just  a  fad — and  that  we  not  let  it  ob- 
scure our  deep  commitment  to  ending 
this  ever-widening  Indochina  v&i  and 
to  securing  racial  justice  and  harmony 
at  home.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  his  remarks 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Power    op    Environmental    Conscience 
(Excerpts    from    the    remarks    of    Senator 

EDMtTND  8.  MtrsKiK,  Democrat  of  Maine,  at 

Harvard   University    teach-in,   Cambridge, 

Mass..  April  21, 1970) 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  very  much  time 
this  evening  with  formal  remarks.  I  do  not 
think  you  have  come  to  hear  me  talk  about 
my  legislative  program,  about  what  I  have 
done  In  the  past,  or  about  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  done  this  year. 

That  Is  not  the  point  of  this  program  and 
it  should  not  be.  There  are  some  much  mor« 
fundamental  Issues  that  we  shotild  discuss. 

First,  I  want  to  define  for  you  what  I 
think  the  environmental  crisis  means. 


It  means  that  we  must  outgrow  our  tradi- 
tional way  of  solving  problems  one  at  a 
time — each  In  its  own  limited  context — and 
unrelated  to  side  effects. 

It  means  that  we  must  rethink  what  we 
mean  by  "cost",  what  Is  economical  or  not 
economical,  or  what  we  can  afford  or  can- 
not afford  to  do. 

It  means,  at  bottom,  that  our  old  value 
systems — whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against 
them — no  longer  respond  to  our  needs  or  fit 
goals  relevant  to  our  future. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  environmental 
crisis  related  to  trees  and  not  people  are 
wrong. 

Those  who  believe  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  CatskiUs, 
but  not  Harlem  and  Watts  are  wrong. 

And  those  who  believe  that  we  must  do 
something  about  the  SST  and  the  auto- 
mobile, but  not  ABM's  and  the  Vietnam  War 
are  wrong. 

We  pay  twenty  times  more  for  the  Vietnam 
War  than  we  pay  for  water  pollution  control. 
We  pay  twice  as  much  for  the  SST  than  we 
pay  for  air  pollution  control.  And  we  pay 
seven  times  as  much  for  arms  research  and 
development  than  we  pay  for  housing. 

These  are  some  of  the  first  changes  we  have 
to  make.  These  changes  are  part  of  the  fight 
to  save  the  environment. 

But  the  entire  challenge  is  not  one  of 
national  priorities  and  federal  spending. 
Other  priorities  are  Involved.  They  are  per- 
sonal priorities  that  all  of  us  have  shared  In 
the  past  and  that  all  of  us  must  change.  We 
must  do  nothing  less  than  forge  a  wholesale 
change  In  our  attitudes  and  our  values.  This 
will  not  be  easy.  It  will  not  be  for  motherhood 
and  apple  pie.  It  will  not  be  a  summertime 
war. 

We  have  become  an  Industrialized  and 
technologically  sophisticated  society.  Yet  we 
persist  in  our  faith  In  the  old  frontier  ethic — 
belief  in  Infinite  expansion  and  unlimited 
growth.  Now  all  of  us  face  an  Internal  and 
personal  frontier.  It  Is  a  moral  frontier,  de- 
fined by  our  willingness  to  cut  back  our 
selfish  exploitation  in  favor  of  selfless 
conservation. 

We  ought  to  rethink  our  concepts  of 
growth  and  prosperity  and  progress  In  light 
of  the  kind  of  society  we  want  to  achieve. 

Our  goal  has  never  been  to  create  a  society 
where  human  greatness  took  a  back  seat 
to  economic  growth  and  technological 
change.  We  have  sought  a  society  where  men 
could  live  In  harmony  with  their  environ- 
ment and  In  peace  vrith  each  other.  In  many 
respects,  our  growing  economy  and  otir  mush- 
rooming technology  have  moved  us  toward 
that  goal.  But  In  too  many  other  ways,  the 
costs  of  unrestrained  and  tincontrolled 
growth  have  caught  up  with  us. 

If  economic  growth  means  rivers  that  are 
fire  hazards,  we  had  better  redirect  economic 
growth. 

If  prosperity  means  children  dying  of  lead 
poisoning,  we  had  better  redistribute  pros- 
perity. 

And  if  progress  means  technology  that 
produces  more  kinds  of  things  than  we  really 
want,  more  kinds  of  things  than  we  really 
need  and  more  kinds  of  things  than  we  can 
live  with,  we  had  better  redefine  progress. 

We  are  not  powerless  to  effect  these 
changes. 

We  must  go  to  the  ballot  box  with  an  en- 
vironmental conscience  and  elect  leaders 
who  have  made  a  commitment  to  a  healthy 
total  environment. 

We  must  go  to  stockholders'  meetings  with 
the  power  of  proxies,  as  Campaign  GM  seeks 
to  do,  and  require  Industries  to  change  their 
ways  of  doing  business. 

And  we  must  go  to  the  cash  register  with 
the  power  of  our  dollars  and  buy  from  In- 
dustries that  do  not  pollute. 

If  one  phrase  can  characterize  our  tra- 
ditional outlook  as  Americans,  that  phrase 
has  been  "there's  more  where  that  came 
from." 
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W«  hkve  thought  that  there 
more  of  everything.  But  now 
coming — or   It   is   here — when 
more — 

No  more  clear  air  or  clean  wat4r 

No  more  room  for  our  garbage 

No  more  patience  for  poverty; 

No  more  tolerance  for  energy 
overseas  or  at  home. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  find 
fundamental  change  In  a  free 
acid  test  of  a  democratic  experlilient. 

The  environmental  conscience 
way  to  turn  the  nation  around 
is   hard-headed   decisions   to 
skins. 
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A  Whoi^  Socutt    (Excekpts 

HACKS  OF  U.S.  StNATOR  EDMUlfD 

Democeat  OF  Maiwe.  at  the 

Eaetr    Week    Rau-t,    Paibi^o 

Aprix.  23,  1970 

One  hundred  and  elghty-thrfee 
a  small  group  of  men  gathere<j 
In  an  effort  to  bring  order  out  o  ' 
met  In  the  shadow  of  failure. 
won  her  independence  but  was 
of  breaking  up  into  small  and 
states.  Their  objective  was  to 
perfect  union." 

We  have  met  In  this  city  to 
whole  society — for  we  have 
right  of  a  free  nation  damaged 
tlon,  spoiled  by  neglect,  chokeil 
success,  and  torn  by  hatred  ant 

The  Pounding  Fathers  did 
perfect  union."  They  created  a 
there  was  none,  and  they  built 
for  a  democratic  society  which 
markable  for  Its  successes.  We 
cemed  with  its  failures. 

We  have  learned  that  their 
not   infallible,   and   that  our 
indestructible. 

We  have  learned  that  our 
are  limited  and  that,  unless 
are  respected,  life  itself  may 

We  have  also  learned  that, 
spect  each  other,   the  very 
freedom  may  b«  In  danger. 

And  yet  we  act  as  though  a 
ture  and  a  fertile  land  will 
give  us  all  the  bad  habits  which 
to     abuse     our     physical     and 
environment. 

If  we  are   to  build  a  whole 
if  we  are  to  Insure  the 
worth    living — we    must 
shrinking  margins  of  natural 
near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 

There  are  no  replacements, 
with  which  we  can  replenish 

There  Is  no  space  command 
to  give  us  precise  instructions 
solutions  for  survival  on  our 

Our  nation — and  our  world 
by  tenuous  bonds  which  are 
have  never  been  strained  " 
must  never  be  strained  again 

We  cannot  survive  an 
our  future. 

We  must  lay  down  our 
structlon    and    pick   up   the 
and   environmental 

These  are  the  dimensions  of 
face: 

No  major  American  river  Is 
and  some  are  fire  hazards. 

No  American  lake  Is  free  of 
some  are  dying. 

No  American  city  can  boast 
and  New  Yorkers  inhale  the 
pack   and   a   half   of  cigarette; 
without  smoking. 

No  American  community  Is 
and  solid  waste,  and  we  are 
open  spaces  and  the  ocean 
the  products  of  our  effluent 

We  are  horrified  by  the 
of  our  wacte,  but  we  are  told 
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use  of  more  than  280  billion  non-retxirnable 
bottles  In  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

Man  has  burst  upon  the  environment  like 
an  Invader — destroying  rather  than  using, 
discarding  rather  than  saving,  and  giving  the 
environment  little  chance  to  adapt. 

We  have  depleted  our  resources  and  clut- 
tered our  environment — and  only  recently 
have  we  been  shocked  by  the  enormity  of  our 
errors. 

As  long  as  Americans  could  escape  the  con- 
fines of  the  soot  and  clutter  of  our  cities,  the 
voices  of  those  who  were  trapped  and  the 
warnings  of  those  who  understood  were  never 
really  heard. 

Pollution  was  Isolated  by  the  size  and 
openness  of  America.  A  river  here,  a  forest 
there,  a  few  industrialized  cities — these  ex- 
amples of  environmental  destruction  seemed 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  prosperity. 

This  was  the  frontier  ethic:  America 
pushing  ahe-Hd  and  getting  ahead.  We  had 
an  unlimited  future  under  "manifest  des- 
tiny." 

Now  we  find  that  we  have  over-reached 
ourselves.  The  frontier  ethic  helped  us  build 
the  strongest  nation  in  the  world.  But  it  also 
led  us  to  believe  that  our  natural  and  hu- 
man resources  were  endless,  that  our  rivers 
could  absorb  as  much  sewage  as  we  could 
pour  into  them,  that  there  was  automatic, 
equal  opportunity  for  everyone,  that  our  air 
would  always  be  clean,  and  that  hunger 
and  poverty  were  always  a  temporary  condi- 
tion in  America. 

Early  in  the  life  of  our  country,  we  were 
absorbed  in  harnessing  the  energy  of  a  peo- 
ple and  the  resources  of  the  land  and 
water. 

But  we  are  finding  today — hopefully  In 
time — that  we  have  done  much  more  than 
harness  our  resources;  we  have  conquered 
them  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  destroying 
them  In  the  process. 

We  moved  and  changed  and  grew  so  fast 
that  tomorrow  came  yesterday. 

Man  has  always  tended  to  use  up  his  re- 
sources, but  never  have  so  many  used  up 
so  much.  We  have  behaved  as  If  another 
Creation  were  Just  around  the  corner,  as  if 
we  could  somehow  manufacture  more  land, 
more  air,  and  more  water  when  we  have 
destroyed  what  we  have. 

We  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  the 
land,  and  the  tide  of  our  civilization  has 
now  washed  back  into  our  cities. 

Today's  frontier  is  internal  and  personal. 
We  now  face — collectively  and  individually — 
a  moral  frontier. 

That  frontier  Is  the  point  at  which  we 
are  willing  to  cut  back  selfish  exploitation 
in   favor  of   selfless   conservation. 

That  frontier  is  marked  by  the  extent  of 
our  concern  for  future  generations.  They 
deserve  to  inherit  their  natural  share  of 
this  earth — but  we  could  pass  on  to  them 
a  physical  and  moral  wasteland. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  ( 1 )  man, 
(2)  his  environment,  and  (3)  his  Industrial 
technology  Intersect.  They  Intersect  in 
America.  In  Russia  and  In  every  other  in- 
dustrial solcety  m  the  world.  They  Intersect 
m  every  country  which  Is  trying  to  achieve 
Industrial  development. 

On  this  day,  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  man's  earth,  we  confront  our  deteriorated 
environment,  our  devouring  technology,  and 
our  fellow  man.  Relative  harmony  has  be- 
come the  victim  of  a  three-cornered  war — 
a  war  where  everyone  loses. 

Our  technology  has  reached  a  point  where 
It  Is  producing  more  kinds  of  things  than 
we  really  want,  more  kinds  of  things  than 
we  really  need,  and  more  kinds  of  things 
that  we  can  really  live  with. 

We  have  to  choose,  to  say  no,  and  to  give 
up  some  luxuries.  And  these  kinds  of  de- 
cisions will  be  the  acid  test  to  our  commit- 
ment to  a  healthy  environment. 

It  means  choosing  cleaner  cars  rather  than 
faster    cars,    more    parks    Instead    of    more 


highways,  and  more  houses  and  more  schools 
instead  of  more  weapons  and  more  wars. 

The  whole  society  that  we  seek  is  one  in 
which  all  men  live  in  brotherhood  with  each 
other  and  with  their  environment.  It  Is  a 
society  where  each  member  of  It  knows  that 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  his  greatest 
potential. 

It  is  a  society  that  will  not  tolerate  slums 
for  some  and  decent  houses  for  others,  rats 
for  some  and  playgrounds  for  others,  clean 
air  for  some  and  filth  for  others. 

It  is  the  only  kind  of  society  that  has  a 
chance.  It  Is  the  only  kind  of  society  that 
has  a  future. 

To  achieve  a  whole  society — a  healthy  total 
environment — we  need  change,  planning 
more  effective  and  Just  laws  and  more  money 
better  spent. 

Achieving  that  whole  society  will  cost 
heavily — in  forgone  luxuries.  In  restricted 
choices,  in  higher  prices  for  certain  goods 
and  services.  In  taxes,  and  In  hard  decisions 
about  our  national  priorities.  It  will  require 
a  new  sense  of  balance  In  our  national  com- 
mitments. 

Consider  the  national  budget  for  1971. 
That  "balanced  budget"  represents  unbal- 
anced priorities. 

That  budget  "balances  "  $275  million  for 
the  S5T  against  »106  million  for  air  pollution 
control. 

That  budget  "balances"  $3.4  billion  for 
the  space  program  against  $1.4  billion  for 
housing.  And  that  budget  balances  $7.3  bil- 
lion for  arms  research  and  development 
against  $1.4  billion  for  higher  education. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  say  we  cannot 

alTord  to  protect  our  environment — just  yet. 

It  does   not   make  sense   to   say   that   we 

cannot  afford  to  win  the  fight  against  hunger 

and  poverty — just  yet. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  say  we  cannot 
afford  to  provide  decent  housing  and  needed 
medical  care — Just  yet. 

We  can  afford  to  do  these  things,  if  we 
admit  that  there  are  luxuries  we  can  forgo, 
false  security  we  can  do  without,  and  prices 
we  are  willing  to  pay. 

I  believe  that  those  of  you  who  have 
gathered  here  to  save  the  earth  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  to  save  our  environ- 
ment. 

I  hope,  however,  that  your  view  of  the 
environment  will  not  be  a  narrow  one. 

The  environmental  conscience  which  has 
been  awakened  In  our  nation  holds  great 
promise  for  reclaiming  our  air.  our  water 
and  our  land.  But  man's  environment  In- 
cludes more  than  these  natural  resources. 
It  Includes  the  shape  of  the  conununlties  In 
which  he  lives;  his  home,  his  schools,  his 
places  of  work,  and  those  who  share  this 
planet  and  this  land. 

If  the  environmental  conscience  which 
has  brought  us  together  this  day  Is  to  have 
any  lasting  meaning  for  America,  it  must 
be  the  Instrument  to  turn  the  nation  around. 
If  we  use  our  awareness  that  the  total  en- 
vironment determines  the  quality  of  life,  we 
can  make  those  decisions  which  can  save  our 
nation  from  becoming  a  class-ridden  and 
strife-torn  wasteland. 

The  study  of  ecology — man's  relationship 
with  his  environment — should  teach  us  that 
our  relationships  with  each  other  are  just 
as  Intricate  and  just  as  delicate  as  those 
with  our  natural  environment.  We  cannot 
afford  to  correct  our  history  of  abusing  nature 
and  neglect  the  conUnulng  abuse  of  our 
fellow-man. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  a 
whole  nation  mxist  be  a  nation  at  peace  with 
Itself. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  we 
can  have  that  peace  only  by  assuring  that 
all  Americans  have  equal  access  to  a  healthy 
total  environment. 

That  can  mean  nothing  less  than  equal 
access  to  good  schools,  to  meaningful  job 
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opportunities,  to  adequate  health  services, 
and  to  decent  and  attractive  housing. 

For  the  p««t  ten  years  we  have  been  grop- 
ing toward  the  realization  that  the  total 
environment  Is  at  stake. 

We  have  seen  the  destructlveness  of  pov- 
erty, and  declared  a  war  on  It. 

We  have  seen  the  ravages  of  hunger,  and 
declared  a  war  on  it. 

We  have  seen  the  costs  of  crime,  and  de- 
clared a  war  on  It. 

And  now  we  have  awakened  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment,  and  we  have  de- 
clared another  war. 

We  have  fought  too  many  losing  battles 
In  those  wars  to  continue  this  piece-meal  ^- 
proach  to  creating  a  whole  society. 

The  only  strategy  that  makes  sense  is  a 
total  strategy  to  protect  the  total  environ- 
ment. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  that  total  strategy 
Is  through  an  Environmental  Revolution — 
a  commitment  to  a  whole  society. 

The  Environmental  Revolution  must  be 
one  of  laws,  not  men;  one  of  values,  not  Ide- 
ology; and  one  of  achievement,  not  unful- 
filled promises. 

We  are  not  powerless  to  accomplish  this 
change,  but  we  are  powerless  as  a  people  if 
we  wait  for  someone  else  to  do  it  for  tis. 

We  can  use  the  power  of  the  people  to  turn 
the  nation  around — to  move  toward  a  whole 
society. 

The  power  of  the  people  Is  in  the  ballot 
box — «uid  we  can  elect  men  who  commit 
themaelvee  to  a  whole  society  and  work  to 
meet  that  commitment. 

The  power  of  the  people  Is  In  the  cash  reg- 
ister—«md  we  can  resolve  to  purchase  only 
from  those  companies  that  clean  themselves 
up. 

The  power  of  the  people  Is  In  the  stock  cer- 
tificate— ^and  we  can  use  our  proxies  to  make 
Industries  sodally  and  environmentally  re- 
sponsible. 

The  power  of  the  people  Is  in  the  courts — 
and  through  them  we  can  require  polluters 
to  obey  the  law. 

The  power  of  the  pec^le  is  in  public  hear- 
ings— ^whore  we  can  decide  on  the  quality  of 
the  air  and  the  water  we  want. 

And  the  power  of  the  people  Is  In  peace- 
ful assembly — where  we  can  demand  redress 
of  grievances — as  we  are  doing  here  today 
and  all  across  the  land. 

Martin  Luther  King  once  said  that 
"Through  our  scientific  and  technological 
genius  we  have  made  of  this  world  a  neigh- 
borhood. Now  through  our  moral  and  spirit- 
ual genius  we  must  make  of  it  a  brother- 
hood." 

Tor  Martin  Luther  King,  every  day  was  an 
Earth  Day — a  day  to  work  toward  his  com- 
mitment to  a  whole  society.  It  is  that  com- 
mitment we  must  keep. 


AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  FLEET 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  during  last 
year's  debate  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bUl,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk)  and  I  raised 
some  basic  questions  about  the  use  of 
attack  aircraft  carriers  and  the  proper 
size  of  the  carrier  fleet.  As  a  result  of  this 
debate,  an  amendment  was  tidopted  re- 
quiring the  creation  of  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee  to 
make  a  complete  ana  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Navy's  carrier  program. 

On  April  23,  1970,  this  subcommittee 
issued  a  report  recommending  the  fund- 
ing of  a  new  attack  carrier — the  CYAN 
70 — ^in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  recom- 
mendation was  made  despite  the  fact 
that  the  subcommittee  concluded  that 
there  is  "as  yet  no  acceptable  formula" 
for  determining  the  relative  cost-effec- 


tiveness of  sea-based  versus  land-based 
tactical  air  power;  and  the  recommenda- 
tion was  made  despite  the  subcommittee's 
admission  that  it  was  unable  "to  resolve 
the  question  of  the  number  of  carriers" 
needed  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Senator  Mondale  and  I  have  already 
stated  our  objections  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's recommenation.  We  both  believe 
that  such  a  recommendation  is  unjusti- 
fied in  light  of  the  subcommittee's  in- 
ability to  answer  the  most  fundamental 
questions  concerning  the  carrier  fleet. 

On  April  8,  1970,  Senator  Mondale 
testified  before  this  joint  subcommittee. 
In  his  testimony,  he  raised  some  basic 
questions  about  the  Navy's  insistence  on 
maintaining  a  15-carrier  fleet  and  at>out 
the  need  to  fund  an  additional  carrier 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing items  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

First,  Senator  Mondale's  testimony  of 
April  8,  1970,  before  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  CVAN-70; 

Second,  the  subcommittee's  report; 

Third,  Senator  Mondale's  statement  on 
that  repwrt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 

Before  Armed  Services  StJacoMMrrxEE  on 

CVAN-70 — Aprh.  8.   1970 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee. 

Your  study  of  the  Navy's  attack  carrier 
program  is  of  vital  Importance.  Literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  at  stake  In  determining 
the  proper  carrier  force  level  needed  to  nteet 
various  defense  contingencies. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  advocate  the  elimination  of  the  at- 
tack carrier  from  our  fleet.  Nor  have  I  ever 
advocated  such  a  position. 

Rather,  It  has  been  my  contention  that 
there  is  little  Justification  for  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  attack  carriers.  While  carriers  have 
played  an  Important  military  role  in  the  past , 
and  can  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future,  the 
available  evidence  clearly  indicates  that 
fewer  than  16  carriers  are  needed  to  carry  out 
this  role. 

The  issue,  then,  which  Senator  Case  and 
I  raised  last  year — and  which  I  assume  you 
win  consider — involves  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  carriers  required  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  and  the  timing  of  the  build- 
ing and  replacement  program  to  maintain 
the  carrier  fleet. 

The  specific  question  facing  Congress  this 
year  is  whether  to  begin  funding  for  the 
CVAN-70,  which  would  be  our  fourth  nuclear 
attack  carrier.  I  believe  that  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  present  carrier  force  level 
win  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
should  authorize  no  funds  for  the  CVAN-70 
until  FT  1976,  at  the  earliest. 

Before  dealing  with  the  more  specific  issue 
of  funding  the  CVAN-70,  I  would  first  like 
to  discuss  my  reasons  for  questioning  the 
continued  reliance  on  a  fleet  of  fifteen  attack 
carriers. 

the  lack  of  rationale  for  a  IS-CARRIER  FLEET 

Origin  of  current  force  level  and  carrier's 
present  role 

It  Is  generally  thought  that  the  force  level 
of  15  carriers  originated  with  the  Washing- 
ton Naval  Disarmament  Treaty  of  1921.  This 
treaty  allotted  15  "capital  ships"  to  the 
United  States  Navy.  When  the  battleship  be- 
came virtually  obsolete  In  World  War  n.  the 
carrier  became  the  capital  ship,  and  the  Navy 
switched  from  a  fleet  of  15  battleships  to  one 
of  15  carriers. 

81nce  the  end  ot  the  Second  World  War, 


the  Naw  has  maintained,  with  few  excep- 
tions, a  fleet  of  at  least  15  attack  carriers. 
This  number  has  been  exceeded  in  only  5  of 
these  years. 

During  last  year's  Senate  debate  on  this 
Issue,  It  was  argued  that  the  15-carrler  fleet 
is  a  myth  and  that  the  actual  number  of 
carriers  has  greatly  fluctuated  in  the  past 
25  years.  But  at  that  time,  I  pointed  to  the 
results  of  a  study  by  Dr.  Desmond  Wilson — 
a  Naval  HUtorlan  employed  by  the  Center 
for  Naval  Analysis — showing  that  the  modal 
number  of  attack  carriers  since  1946  has 
been  15.  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  this 
study  for  the  record.  (See  attachment  I.) 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  number  "16" 
Is  a  legacy  of  the  past,  maintained  without 
reference  to  the  changing  role  of  the  carrier, 
the  changing  international  situation,  or  the 
changing  weapons  against  which  the  carrier 
must  defend  Itself.  The  advocates  of  16  at- 
tack carriers — like  their  predecessors  who  de- 
fended the  battleship — are  following  a  path 
of  tradition  rather  than  reason. 

After  World  War  n,  the  attack  carrier  be- 
came a  force  In  search  of  a  mission.  There 
were  no  other  surface  fleets  to  engage,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Navy  was  threat- 
ened by  the  competition  of  new  long  range 
aircraft  capable  of  deUverlng  nuclear  pay- 
loads.  The  Navy  responded  to  these  events  by 
seeking  Justification  for  the  attack  carrier  In 
strategic  nuclear  warfare.  It  appeared  to  the 
Navy  planners  that  If  the  carrier  task  force 
was  to  survive  as  a  major  offensive  weapon. 
It  would  have  to  get  Into  the  business  of 
strategic  bombmg. 

With  the  advent  of  land  and  sea-based 
mlssUes  such  as  the  Mlnuteman  and  the 
Polaris  m  the  early  1960'8,  the  carrier  no 
longe.-  had  any  role  as  i>art  of  our  nuclear 
retaliation  forces.  The  Defense  Department's 
posture  statement  of  February  4,  1964.  con- 
cluded that  by  1966,  the  U.S.  would  "have 
a  large  enough  number  of  strategic  missiles 
m  place "  to  relieve  the  carrier  forces  of  their 
strategic  retaliatory  mission. 

Faced  with  the  loss  of  the  strategic  retalia- 
tory role,  the  Navy  began  to  emphasize  the 
carrier's  potential  tactical  role  In  providing 
air  support  for  ground  troops,  maintaining 
air  superiority,  and  destroying  supply  lines. 
However,  the  argument  that  16  attack  carrier 
task  forces  is  needed  to  provide  sea-based 
tactical  air  power  throughout  the  world  is 
not  a  persuasive  one  in  view  of  these  chang- 
ing circumstances. 

Land  versus  carrier -based  air  power 
It  Is  true  that  where  land  based  air  power 
is  not  Immediately  available  or  where  polit- 
ical constraints  limit  the  use  of  land  bases, 
the  carrier  may  well  serve  as  a  complement  to 
our  overseas  bases.  But  where  the  carrier 
clearly  competes  with,  rather  than  comple- 
ments, land  based  air  power,  the  role  of  the 
carrier  must  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  Its 
effectiveness  and  Its  efficiency. 

On  these  criteria,  the  maintenance  of  16 
carrier  task  forces  for  the  provision  of  tac- 
tical air  support  around  the  world  appears  to 
be  both  wasteful  and  ineffective. 

(a)  Overlap  and  Duplication. — In  the  first 
place,  the  sustained  use  of  carrier  sorties  du- 
plicates and  overlap*  existing  and  potential 
U.S.  capability  for  providing  land-based  tac- 
tical air  power. 

Carrier  task  forces  are  assigned  to  the  two 
major  "trouble  areas"  of  the  world — 9  are 
available  for  the  Western  Pacific  and  6  for 
the  Mediterranean.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
our  capacity  to  deploy  land-based  tactical  air 
power  Is  more  than  adequate  In  these  areas, 
as  well  as  In  most  other  parts  of  the  globe 
where  peace  or  U.S.  Interests  may  be  threat- 
ened. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  maintains  23 
wings  of  tactical  fighters  and  bombers  la 
active  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  geographic  8pre*d  of  overseas  bases 
either  operated  by,  or  available  to,  the  United 
States  gives   us   an  Impressive   land-based 
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tacOc»l  c»p*blUty.  especially  In  tiie  Mediter- 
ranean and  Uie  Western  Paclfle.  In  Kurope, 
the  UJ3.  alone — not  Including  NATO  forces- 
has  bases  In  8  countries,  with  ofer  400  tac- 
tical aircraft,  at  least  4  of  the*  basea  are 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  Pacific,  we  bav«  bases  In  7 
countries,  with  over  800  tactical] aircraft. 

Purthermore,  otir  capacity  tpr  creating 
new  land  iMses  as  needs  arts*  U  almost 
lUnltlesa.  There  are  at  least  1000  overseas 
civilian  air  fields  which  the  Air  rorce.  within 
three  days  time,  claims  it  caa  ^nvert  to  a 
fully  equipped  tactical  air  basA  xislng  the 
•pre-poslUoned  kits"  of  the  Bar^  Base  Sup- 
port Program. 

These  existing  and  potential  oases  do  not 
tell  the  full  story  of  the  eflecUvfcness  of  our 
land-based  tactical  air  forces.  Another  Im- 
portant factor  is  that  the  rangfl  of  modem 
tactical  aircraft  is  between  3  ^nd  3  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  older  Je*. 

Secretary  McNamara.  In  calliag  for  a  re- 
duced carrier  fieet,  pointed  out]  in  the  De- 
fense Departments  February  ipM  posture 
statement  that  'the  increasing  range  of 
land-baaed  tactical  aircraft  has  ireduced  our 
requirement  for  forward  based  ]  air  power." 
This  increased  range  is  expanded  even  fur- 
ther by  the  use  ot  mld-alr  refusilng.  Conse- 
quently, our  overseas  land-base*  planes  are 
capable  of  reaching  many  more  (targets  than 
they  were  even  10  years  ago:  antJ  US  based 
tactical  aircraft  can  be  operatloi^l  anywhere 
In  the  world  In  a  short  period  <^f  time. 

The  Navy  contends  that  the  Reduction  In 
the  number  of  our  bases  justifies  the  need 
for  a  15-carrler  fieet.  While  theafc  bases  have 
decreased  from  119  in  1957  to  47|at  the  pres- 
ent tlnae.  the  number  of  tactl<sl  air  wings 
has  Increased  from  16  to  23  durfeig  the  same 
period.  More  important,  the  greally  Increased 
range  of  these  planes — both  in  the  U.S.  and 
overveas — means  that  far  feweJ  land  bases 
can  provide  ample  tactical  air  siiaport  In  any 
ar«as  of  potential  conflict.  And  ^e  Bare  Base 
Support  Program  enables  the  U.B.  to  supple- 
ment existing  land  bases  to  tha  extent  that 
it  Is  necessary  to  do  so.  Bvenl  with  fewer 
overseas  land  bases,  then,  carries  still  over- 
lap and  duplicate  our  land-bas^  capability. 
This  point  about  overlap  an4  duplication 
was  dramatically  illustrated  In  |a  September 
1969  letter  and  memorandum  rtom  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Porce  to  Senator  Hat- 
field. Senator  Hatfield  asked  wh^her  the  loss 
of  overseas  land  bases  had  Jeobardleed  the 
Air  Forces  tacUcal  air  capabllty.  The  Air 
Force  responded  that  "the  capability  of  USAF 
tactical  air  has  In  no  sense  beett  diminished 
by  land  base  activations."  The  memorandum 
to  Senator  Hatfield  also  oont4ined  an  ex- 
tr«mely  significant  statement  ataput  the  over- 
all capability  of  land-based  tacU^  air  power, 
whldi  reads  as  foUows:  | 

"Tb«re  are  enough  land  air  ba^  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Europe  to  base  all  the  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  which  the  Joi^t  Chiefs  of 
Staff  estimate  are  required  to  ^leet  a  major 
contingency  In  those  areas."     j 

I  am  submitting  for  the  rec<ird  a  copy  of 
this  letter  and  the  accompanying  memoran- 
dum. (See  attachment  II.) 

The  Navy,  of  course,  rejects  uils  evaluation 
by  the  Air  Force  at  its  tactical  sir  capabUlty. 
It  continually  relies  on  the  loas  of  overseas 
land  base*  as  a  primary  justl^catlon  for  a 
l&-carrler  fleet.  i 

Thus,  the  Navy  argues  that  »  carrier  can 
always  be  counted  upon  for  tadtlcal  air  sup- 
port in  a  limited  engagement  where  land 
tiniiri  may  not  be  available  because  of  polit- 
ical constraints.  To  b*  sure,  ibare  may  be 
times.  M  In  tb«  euly  days  o^  the  Korean 
War.  where  land  bases  are  actiially  held  by 
enemy  foroea.  and  cairler-baaetl  air  support 
may  be  a  valuable  temporary  cteaplement  to 
nearly  aU  land  beeea.  | 

But  bow  nuich  et  our  ov«r-all  defense 
capability  abould  be  devoted  to  tbat  unlikely 
posslblUty  where  ve  might  be  galled  upon  to 


defend  a  nation  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
denied  the  use  of  Its  bases  for  tactical  sup- 
port? A*"<  U  the  commitment  artses  out  of 
a  multi-nation  treaty,  such  as  SEATO,  should 
there  not  be  land  basee  available  to  us  In  at 
least  some  of  these  nations  In  the  treaty 
organization?  If  we  need  carrier-based  air 
power  to  allow  us  to  meet  foreign  commit- 
ments in  areas  where  the  U.S.  is  denied  the 
use  of  land  base,  or  it  may  well  be  that  there 
Is  something  amiss  about  the  nature  of  these 
commitnients. 

In  1969  Congressional  testimony,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  stated  that  "the  carrier 
will  be  necessary  In  the  future  if  the  U.S.  Is 
to  have  the  flexibility  and  the  selectivity  of 
opwrations  in  areas  tdthout  first  having  to 
make  tome  political  arrangement  to  do  so' 
(emphasis  added).  While  Senator  Case  wiU 
discuss  the  foreign  policy  questions  arising 
from  the  use  of  carriers,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  carrier's  capacity  for  unilateral  ac- 
tion can  cause  serious  problems  for  the 
United  States. 

But  leaving  aside  these  foreign  policy  im- 
plications, the  Navy's  contention  that  the 
potential  loss  of  overseas  land  bases  Justifies 
the  present  carrier  force  level  is  a  "red 
herring".  Such  an  argument  is  only  respon- 
sive to  those  crlUcs  of  the  carrier  program 
who  favor  the  elimination  of  all  attack  car- 
riers from  the  fieet. 

However,  this  argument  is  not  a  relevant 
response  to  those  of  us  who  have  called  for  a 
reduced  carrier  fieet  and  a  delay  In  the  fund- 
ing of  CVAN-70.  For  In  taking  such  a  posi- 
tion, we  are  acknowledging  that  aome  car- 
riers are  needed  (perhaps  10  or  12,  ot  perhaps 
less)  to  ensure  fiexiblllty  in  our  over-all  tac- 
tical air  capability.  And  since  a  delay  In  the 
funding  of  CVAN-70 — or  a  reduction  of  the 
present  force  level — ^wlU  not  impair  this  flexi- 
bility, it  makes  no  sense  to  use  the  loss  of  a 
base  In  Lybia  as  a  Justiflcatlon  for  maintain- 
ing 15  carriers.  We  will  still  have  more  than 
enough  carriers  to  meet  this  type  of  con- 
tingency. 

(b)  Co3t. — More  Important  than  overlap 
alone,  however.  Is  the  vastly  greater  cost  of 
carrier-based  air  power.  The  Navy  itself  con- 
cedes that  the  carrier  fleet  acco tints  for  4094 
of  Its  total  budget. 

The  cost  of  building  an  attack  carrier  rose 
from  about  $83  milUon  In  World  War  n  to 
$171  million  during  the  Korean  War.  The 
original  end  cost  estimate  for  the  first 
Nlmltz-class  carrier,  the  CVAN-«8.  was  $427^ 
million;  that  figure  has  now  risen  to  $536 
milUon. 

But  even  this  figure  Is  not  the  final  chapter 
on  the  cost  of  this  carrier.  The  Navy  acknowl- 
edges that  "If  improvements  In  shipbuilder 
efficiency  do  not  compensate  for  the  higher 
than  budgeted  escalation  of  labor  and  na- 
tional costs  which  has  been  occurring,  the 
end  cost  will  increase."  A  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  and  others  have  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  this  carrier  and  the  CVAN-69  (ap- 
proved last  year)  could  each  run  as  high  as 
$700  million.  That  amounts  to  a  cost  escala- 
tion of  600  <7i  since  World  War  II.  which  Is 
quite  high  even  considering  the  decreased 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Since  the  precise  cost  of  a  modem  nuclear 
carrier  Is  so  difficult  to  pin  down,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  this  Subcommittee  under- 
take a  study  to  determine  the  true  coet  of 
these  ships.  Such  a  study  should  also  include 
an  analysis  of  the  coet  comparisons  between 
land  and  sea-based  air  power. 

We  do  know  that  the  cost  of  the  carrier 
Itself  Is  just  the  beginning  of  the  story.  The 
Navy  only  operates  the  carrier  with  a  task 
force,  consisting  of  various  escort  and  ioci»- 
tlcal  ships.  And  every  carrier  Is  equipped  with 
an  air  wing. 

The  Navy  estimates  a  $1.4  bllUon  procure- 
ment cost  for  a  nuclear  carrier  task  force — 
consisting  of  the  earrlH  and  4  destroyer 
escorts.  The  air  wing  costs  an  additional 
$400.6  million — bringing  the  total  procure- 


ment cost  for  the  task  force — which  does  not 
include  operating  costs,  basing  costs,  and 
other  logistical  ships — to  $1.8  bUUon.  Need- 
less to  say.  these  costs  will  often  run  a  great 
deal  higher. 

But  even  this  is  not  a  complete  picture. 
For  the  Navy  normally  deploys  two  task 
forces  "on  station"  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
three  In  the  Western  Pacific  on  a  continual 
basis.  FCM"  every  carrier  task  force  "on  sta- 
tion", two  must  be  held  In  reserve  as  back- 
ups, since  the  normal  rotation  time  of  a 
carrier  is  4  months.  Since  each  task  force 
contains  an  air  wing,  the  Navy  must  pay 
for  3  wings  to  keep  one  "on  station."'  The 
Investment  cost  of  maintaining  one  nuclear 
task  force  on  continued  deployment,  there- 
fore, amounts  to  a  multiple  of  3  times  the 
cost  of  one  carrier  task  force — or  $6.4  billion. 
These  of  course,  are  capital  costs,  and  do 
not  include  the  operating  cost  of  each  car- 
rier. During  last  year's  debate,  Senator  Ellen- 
der  supplied  valuable  data  showing  that  the 
annual  operating  cost  for  16  attack  carriers 
Is  over  $15  billion.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
recOTd  a  copy  of  the  chart  detailing  those 
costs.  (See  attachment  III.) 

The  question  of  the  proper  attack  carrier 
force  level  is  therefore  extremely  important. 
For  it  is  determined  that  a  smaller  force 
level  is  needed,  we  will  not  only  save  the 
investment  and  operating  costs  of  additional 
carriers,  but  the  cost  as  well,  of  numerous 
escorts,  support  ships,  and  air  wings. 

A  land  base  U  a  far  cheaper  operation. 
According  to  the  Air  Force,  a  base  in  the 
Pacific  can  be  built  for  $53  million:  the  Bare 
Base  Support  Program  can  convert  an  exist- 
ing civilian  runway  for  about  $36  million. 

The  high  cost  of  carrier  based  air  power 
must  be  viewed  In  relation  to  Its  effective- 
ness. The  Navy  has  failed  to  demonstrate 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  carrier  air  power. 

For  example,  we  know  that  the  two  car- 
rier task  forces  "on  station"  In  the  Medi- 
terranean are  capable  of  providing  a  maxi- 
mum ot  150  offensive  sorties  per  day.  But 
what  Is  the  military  significance  of  this  num- 
ber of  sorties?  Since  we  are  flying  almost 
1000  offensive  sorties  per  day  in  Vietnam,  it 
is  clear  that  150  sorties  would  only  be  of 
marginal  value  In  a  conflict  of  similar  sise 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Given  this  fact,  it  is 
Important  to  determine  whether  the  Navy's 
policy  of  continually  maintaining  a  certain 
number  of  carriers  "on  station"  Is  worth  the 
costs. 

(c)  Vulnerability. — The  reliance  upon  car- 
rier rather  than  land-based  air  power  U  made 
even  more  questionable  by  the  high  degree 
of  vulnerabiUty  of  the  carrier  in  light  of 
modern  weaponry.  Carriers  are  vulnerable  to 
attacks  by  submarines,  aircraft,  ship-to-ship 
and  alr-to-Bhip  missiles. 

Submarines  pose  a  particularly  ominous 
threat  to  carriers.  Because  of  the  very  rudi- 
mentary nature  of  anti-submarine  warfare, 
there  is  very  little  a  carrier  can  do  to  defend 
itself  adequately  from  submarine  attacks. 
The  Navy  has  acknowledged  In  Congressional 
testimony  that  one  of  the  primary  missions 
of  the  large  Soviet  submarine  fleet  is  anti- 
carrier warfare. 

Rapid  technological  innovations  In  mis- 
sile development  have  made  the  carrier  un- 
usaUe  In  all  btrt  the  most  limited  conflicts. 
The  lethal  nature  of  even  the  older  missiles, 
such  as  the  Soviet  8TTZ,  was  recently  dem- 
onstrated when  an  Egyptian  PT  boat  sunk  an 
Isratii  destroyer  with  a  single  STYX.  Both 
the  Soviet  and  the  American  arsenals  con- 
tain far  more  advanced  antl-shlp  missiles, 
with  greater  range  and  higher  speed. 

Unique  to  the  Soviet  Inventory,  according 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  is  the 
guided  cruise  missiles.  The  Navy  estimates 
that  16%  of  the  Soviet  fleet  carry  400  nau- 
Uoal  mUe  cruise  mlssllee  deatgned  primarily 
for  use  against  land  or  see  targets. 

In  his  testimony  last  year  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Foroea  Committee.  SeoretAry  of 
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the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee  spoke  of  the  "wide 
scope  and  gravity"  of  the  missile  threat  to 
our  surface  fleet : 

In  an  effort  to  counter  the  surface  forces, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  developing  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  terminal -homing  cruise  missile 
which  may  be  laimched  from  aircraft,  surface 
units,  surfaced  submarines,  or  land  sites,  at 
short  or  long  ranges  .  . .  our  capability  to  de- 
fend against  a  cruise  missile  attack  continues 
to  concern  us,  but  we  are  moving  forward 
with  programs  directed  toward  significant 
long-term  improvements. 

During  secret  briefings  by  the  Navy  last 
year,  I  was  told  of  the  rapid  advances  In  mis- 
sile technology  which  have  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  highly  sophisticated  antl-shlp 
missiles  capable  of  extremely  high  speeds. 
Thvis,  a  vessel  designed  for  combat  in  World 
War  n  wlU  be  increasingly  threatened  by  a 
wide  variety  of  dangerous  antl-shlp  missiles. 
The  implications  of  this  threat  should  be 
carefully  reviewed,  both  as  to  the  current  and 
projected  state  of  the  art  In  anti-ship  warfare 
and  as  to  the  carrier's  capacity  to  respond  to 
the  threat. 

The  carrier  is  not  completely  defenseless 
against  existing  threats.  Rather,  the  ever 
present  fear  of  enemy  attack  causes  the  car- 
rier task  force  to  concentrate  Its  resources 
on  defense,  thereby  substantially  reducing 
its  offensive  capability.  This  idea  was  best 
expressed  in  a  1966  dissertation  on  attack 
carriers  by  Desmond  Wilson  of  the  Center 
for  Naval  Analysis.  In  Dr.  Wilson's  words: 

"Most  of  the  carriers'  usefulness  when 
functioning  In  support  of  a  land  campaign 
during  a  limited  war  appears  to  be  signifi- 
cant only  under  conditions  of  little  or  no 
submarine  opposition.  It  Is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  that  the  carrier  force  could  continue 
providing  combat  sorties  in  support  of  a  land 
campaign  If  the  task  force  commander  had 
to  worry  about  air  or  submarine  attacks." 

As  Wilson  observed,  effectiveness  of  the 
carrier  task  forces  in  limited  war  is  closely 
related  to  the  problem  of  vulnerability, 
which  In  turn  is  conditioned  by  the  "rules" 
of  "limits"  by  which  the  war  will  be  fought. 
Threats  of  escalation,  such  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  submarines  or  aircraft,  can  diminish 
carrier  effectiveness: 

By  forcing  carriers  to  stay  far  at  sea,  thus 
diminishing  the  fuel  available  to  the  aircraft 
for  combat  purposes:  and 

By  requiring  continual  movement  of  the 
carriers  from  area  to  area,  thereby  prevent- 
ing it  from  staying  in  one  locale  to  provide 
continual  air  suppon. 

James  Field,  a  Naval  Historian,  noted  that 
a  carrier  task  force,  in  fear  of  enemy  attacks, 
cannot  successfully  participate  in  a  cam- 
paign of  Interdiction.  He  wrote  that  In  Korea, 
for  example,  "logistic  considerations  and  the 
dangers  of  air  and  submarine  attack  made 
it  undesirable  for  carriers  to  operate  for 
more  than  two  days  In  the  same  location." 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  limitation  on  the 
carrier's  effectiveness  is  that  the  threat  of 
attack  diverts  potentially  offensive  carrier 
sorties  to  defense  of  the  task  force.  Thus 
during  the  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
War,  23%  of  the  total  combat  sorties  flown 
from  carriers  were  defensive.  This  contrasts 
with  2.7%  flown  by  planes  from  land  bases 
during  the  Korean  War. 

Fears  and  unceriaintles  concerning  an  en- 
emy's anticarrier  warfare  potential  also  af- 
fects the  "rapid  responsiveness"  of  the  attack 
carrier,  which  Is  its  strongest  attribute.  Wil- 
son noted  that  vmcertalntles  as  to  weapons, 
belligerents,  and  the  "limits"  of  the  war  did 
in  fact  impede  carrier  deployment  early  In 
the  Korean  conflict.  Future  limited  wars  will 
also  be  sturounded  by  "tmcertalntles  as  to 
who  will  fight  and  with  what  weapons." 

Because  of  the  tremendous  investment  in 
a  carrier  and  its  task  force  and  because  of 
the  recognition  of  the  vulnerability  of  the 
carrier  imder  certain  conditions,  the  Navy  is 
nattirally  hesitant  to  commit  the  carrier  to 


a  conflict  or  potential  conflict.  Once  com- 
mitted, the  ever  present  fear  of  enemy  attack 
may  prevent  the  carrier  from  serving  as  an 
effective  sea-b«se  for  tactical  air  strikes. 

It  shotild  be  emphasized  that  the  threats 
which  have  limited  a  carrier's  responsiveness 
and  effectiveness  in  past  wars  are  far  more 
dangerous  today.  And  since  Naval  doctrine,  as 
Wilson  points  out,  "as  yet  says  nothing  about 
treating  the  attack  carrier  as  expendable 
in  a  limited  war",  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  carrier  will  be  even  less  effective  in 
future  conflicts  with  a  sophisticated  enemy. 

The  Navy,  however,  refuses  to  fully  recog- 
nize the  vulnerability  of  carriers.  Its  planning 
for  the  use  of  carriers  illustrates  this  fact. 

The  Navy  assumes  that  the  carrier  will  be 
a  vital  participant  in  the  full  range  of  con- 
ventional conflicts — the  relatively  minor  Do- 
minican Republican  type,  the  "mid-range  " 
Vietnam  type,  and  the  full-scale  conven- 
tional war — whatever  that  would  be  In  this 
nuclear  era. 

By  allocating  to  Itself  such  a  major  role 
in  such  a  range  of  possible  confilcts,  the 
Navy  is  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  events 
have  changed  the  proper  role  of  the  carrier 
since  1945  by  limiting  the  "scenarios"  in 
which  carriers  can  be  effective. 

When  engaged  in  a  major  conventional 
war  with  a  sophisticated  enemy,  the  carrier 
task  force  will  be  exposed  to  a  complete  range 
of  an tl -carrier  weapons.  While  the  Soviet 
Union  represents  the  greatest  military  threat 
to  the  carrier,  other  countries  possess  various 
weapons  designed  for  anti-carrier  warfare. 
Many  of  these  weapons  have  been  supplied  to 
other  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
such  items  as  long-range  bombers.  MIQ  21'$. 
the  STYX  and  other  anti-ship  missiles,  and 
long-range  conventional  submarines. 

There  are  therefore  relatively  few  "sce- 
narios" in  which  you  can  Imagine  a  carrier 
free  from  threats  of  enemy  action  and  thus 
able  to  function  effectively  in  an  offensive 
tactical  capacity.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
carrier  has  no  role  In  a  conflict  where  the 
enemy  has  some  anti-carrier  capability.  But 
as  the  capability  increases,  so  does  the 
threat,  and  carriers  simply  do  not  operate 
effectively  in  such  an  environment. 

The  Navy  is  quick  to  remind  us  that  land 
baste  for  tactical  aircraft  are  also  vulnerable 
to  enemy  attack.  This  is  of  course  true.  Land 
bases  are  subject  to  attack  by  aircraft  and 
missiles;  in  addition,  they  are  uniquely  sub- 
ject to  ground  attack  and  artillery,  partic- 
ularly In  a  guerrilla  war  as  In  Vietnam. 

But  In  examining  the  relative  vulnerability 
of  land  and  sea-based  tactical  air  power,  we 
must  look  at  their  relative  effectiveness.  The 
historical  record  strongly  suggests  that  land 
bases  are  less  inhibited  than  carriers  by  the 
threat  of  attack  and  that  they  are  capable 
of  delivering  more  offensive  sorties. 

Ilie  threat  of  enemy  attack  also  makes  the 
carrier  less  desirable  from  a  cost  point  of 
view.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  a  carrier  task  force  is  al- 
located for  carrier  defense.  This  high  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  defense  sharply  raises 
the  cost  of  each  carrier-based  offensive  sortie. 
In  return  for  this  large  investment  in  car- 
rier defense,  we  have  carrier  task  forces 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  be  of  little 
value  against  high-level  threats  .  .  .  and 
are  overly-oriented  toward  defense  against 
low  level  threats. 

In  response  to  these  arguments  about  the 
carrier's  vulnerability.  Admiral  Moorer,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  told  a  VFW  Con- 
vention that  "In  some  50  wars  or  near  wars 
since  1946,  we  have  not  lost  a  carrier  or  had 
one  damaged  owing  to  hostile  action."  At 
my  request,  the  Navy  sent  me  a  classified 
list  of  these  "wars  or  near  wars",  and  I  am 
submitting  a  copy  for  the  record.  (See  at- 
tachment rv  for  declassified  version.) 

The  list  includes  6  "wars  ot  near  wars"  in 
which  a  carrier  was  merely  "alerted"  and  was 
not  actually  present.  In  at  least  half  of  the 


total  incidents,  the  carrier  was  only  remotely 
Involved,  and  the  alleged  enemy  had  abso- 
lutely no  capacity — and  usually  no  desire — 
to  damage  an  attack  carrier.  Thus,  the  list 
included  such  "wars  or  near  wars"  eis  the 
"Haiti  disorders" '  and  the  "Zanzibar  riots." 
The  original  classified  list  submitted  by  the 
Navy  included  other  incidents  of  this  typ>e, 
but  the  Navy  refused  to  declassify  several 
of  them. 

The  fact  that  the  Navy  wotild  resort  to  this 
type  of  argument  in  response  to  questions 
concerning  the  carrier's  vulnerability  may 
be  Indicative  of  their  uneasiness  about  this 
problem.  In  any  event,  these  questions  still 
remain. 

This  list  Is  interesting  for  another  purpose. 
With  the  exception  of  Korea,  Vietnam,  and 
a  lew  other  events,  the  list  demonstrates  the 
relatively  minor  nature  of  the  carrier"s  use 
since  World  War  11.  Based  on  this  record  of 
the  carrier's  rather  limited  role,  a  serious 
question  can  be  raised  as  to  whether  15  at- 
tack carriers  are  really  necessary  to  perform 
this  role. 

Failure   of  other  nations   to   build   carriers 

It  may  well  be  that  all  of  these  considera- 
tions explain  the  reluctance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  (and  almost  every  other  nation)  to 
rely  on  attack  carries.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  major  military  power  with 
an  attack  carrier  in  its  fleet.  Neither  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China  has  built  a  single 
attack  carrlM",  and  neither  plans  to  do  so. 

According  to  a  1969  Report  by  the  Sea- 
pwwer  Subcommittee  of  House  Committee 
Armed  Services,  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent 
years  has  built  over  500  surface  ships  in  20 
classes.  The  Report  states  that  the  Soviet 
Union  "is  developing  a  massive,  well-bal- 
anced program  in  virtually  all  phases  of 
seapower." 

The  U.S.  Navy  not  only  agrees  with  this 
assessment — it  constantly  stresses  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  the  Soviet's  surtace  fieet.  Only 
the  absence  of  attack  carriers  prevents  the 
Soviet  fleet  from  siupassing  ours,  accord- 
ing to  the  Navy.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions recently  stated  that  these  carriers 
"are  the  key  to  our  present  superiority",  and 
that  "with  too  few.  or  none"  in  the  U.S. 
fleet,  "the  Soviets  would  probably  be  the 
leading  Naval  power." 

Even  assuming  that  carriers  are  the  key 
to  otir  Naval  superiority,  it  Is  obvious  that 
we  do  not  need  as  many  as  15  carriers  to 
maintain  this  superiority. 

If  the  carrier  is  really  such  a  vital  ship, 
the  Soviets  mtist  not  be  aware  of  this  fact. 
They  have  not  constructed  a  single  attack 
carrier  and  they  have  no  plans  to  do  so. 
Since  the  Soviets  are  currently  in  the  midst 
of  a  massive  shipbuilding  program  and  since 
they  obviously  have  the  technological  capa- 
bility to  build  carriers,  their  decision  to  rely 
on  other  surface  ships  cannot  be  due  to 
limited  reeoTirces. 

The  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  offered 
the  following  explanation  for  the  Soviet 
failure  to  btilld  attack  carriers:  "Geography, 
more  than  any  other  reason  has  kept  the 
Soviets  out  of  the  aircraft  carrier  business. 
The  routes  of  egress  from  Soviet  Naval  bases 
to  the  open  oceans,  are  by  way  of  choke 
points,  controlled  by  other  powers.  For  an 
aircraft  carrier  such  a  situation  cotild  spell 
disaster  In  a  shooting  war.  If  the  Soviets 
were  to  gain  control  of  the  points,  however, 
the  situation  might  change." 

But  tills  constriction  of  egress  from  Soviet 
Naval  Bases  to  the  open  seas  has  not  de- 
terred the  Soviets  from  building  a  large 
number  of  almost  every  other  type  of  sur- 
face war  ship.  If  the  Soviets  can  move  their 
carriers  and  destroyers  through  tboee  "choke 
points",  then  why  would  a  carrier  poee  a 
different  problem?  It  would  seem  that  Soviet 
NaTal  planners  have  decided  that  attack 
carritn  simply  are  not  worth  their  enor- 
mous cost. 
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TlM  Nary  lmpU«a  on  oocasioti  that  the 
SoTl*U  mr*  <l«v«loplng  a  carried  fleet.  But 
Um  ttX  \M  that  the  Soviet  Na^  has  ozUy 
two  helloopCer  caxrlen.  aad  the  Soviets  ap- 
parently have  no  intention  at  tiulldlng  the 
larger  attack  carrien. 

RecardleoB  of  the  reasons  (or  the  Soviet 
decision  not  to  build  attack  okniers.  our 
Navy  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Either  car- 
riers are  not  that  vital  to  a  surf  a  »  fleet  and 
the  Soviet  Navy  U  a  threat  without  than  or 
else  the  Sonet's  surface  fleet  Is  nt>t  a  signifi- 
cant Naval  threat. 

failure  of  Navy  to  reco^ize  cov  pigmentary 
role 
All  of  these  arguments  are  not  Intended 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  need  (oi  attack  car- 
rters.  Indeed,  carriers  can  serve  a  s  a  comple- 
ment to  land-b€wed  air  powej' — but  pri- 
marily In  limited  conflicts  wher*  land  bases 
are  not  Immediately  available. 

Dwplte  the  Navys  recognition  that  car- 
riers should  be  complementary  to  land-based 
air  power.  It  has  been  unwilling  t)  accept  the 
fact  that  the  need  for  carriers  Is  reduced 
whwe  there  Is  ample  land -based  air 
capabtuty. 

Carriers,  for  example,  were  uieful  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Vietnam  confllci  when  land 
bases  were  still  limited.  But  a  serious  ques- 
tlcm  can  be  raised  whether  the  Navy's  con- 
tinui*9  level  of  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
eonflict — once  sufficient  land  basas  were  con- 
structed there — reflects  as  much  the  need  to 
give  the  Navy  a  "piece  of  the  i(ctl<Hi"  as  a 
reasoned  military  Judgment. 

The  designation  of  6  carrier  tsjsk  forces  to 
the  Atlantic  and  9  to  the  Pacific  also  attests 
to  the  Navy's  unwllUngneas  to  racognlee  the 
complementary  nature  of  carrlt  x-based  air 
power.  Commenting  on  the  M4  dlterranean 
task  forces.  Desmond  Wilson  wrote: 

"With  the  subsequent  development  of 
land-baaed  air  covering  NATO  s  southern 
flank,  and  with  the  later  introduction  into 
the  region  and  coverage  of  the  region  by  the 
aea  and  land-based  missile  systems,  the  Sixth 
Fleet  may  liave  become  increasingly  redun- 
dant. It  almost  certainly  became  Increasingly 
Tiilnerable  with  the  marked  growth  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  capability,  along  with  sub- 
marine, aviation,  and  mtsslle  delivery  sys- 
tems." i 

But  even  this  type  of  fleet  development  can 
be  carried  out  with  less  than  l9  attack  car- 
riers. To  begin  with,  the  Navy  claims  that 
IS  attack  carrier  task  forces  arq  required  to 
keep  S  ecmtinually  "on  statlonf'— 2  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  3  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
While  the  Navy  points  out  tha4  the  rate  of 
"on  station"  deployment  has  actually  been 
btgher  in  the  past,  they  continue  to  insist 
that  3  task  forces  are  needed  to  maintain 
one  "on  station"  throughout  the  year.  This 
mettMXi  of  deployment  is  explained  as  arising 
from  the  need  to  rest  the  crew,  make  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  take  care  of  other  logistical 
problems. 

Th«  Navy  does  concede  that,  but  for  the 
need  to  relieve  the  crew,  a  carrier  task  force 
could  remain  "on  station"  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time.  However,  they  ha4e  never  sat- 
isfactorily explained  why  the  relief  of  the 
crew  should  force  the  carrier  Jto  be  with- 
drawn from  forward  deployment. 

The  Navy  Itaelf  has  successfully  dealt  with 
this  probletn  In  the  operation  of  Polaris  Sub- 
marines by  using  what  is  called  a  "blue  and 
gold"  crew  concept — the  submaflne  stays  on 
acUve  duty  and  the  crew  is  supply  rotated. 
By  this  method,  a  Polaris  sub  is  able  to 
stay  on  acttre  duty  for  a  slgnlfltantly  longer 
time  than  the  carrier.  And  yet.  the  Navy  has 
(ailed  to  adapt  this  method  or  a  similar  one 
to  the  attack  carrier.  Such  a  procedure  would 
make  It  poaslble  to  deploy  5  ta*k  forces  "on 
station"  with  a  reduced  attack  cftrrler  fleet. 

Furthermore.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Havys  carrier  fleet  U  not  limited 
to  attack  carriers.  There  are.  ih  addition.  4 


smaller  carriers,  used  primarily  for  anti- 
submarine warfare.  These  carriers  are  capable 
of  handling  several  types  of  tacUcal  Jet  fight- 
ers, and  one  of  them  is  being  currently  used 
In  Vietnam  in  an  "attack  capacity." 

Surrty.  such  carriers  could  be  vised  to  sup- 
plement the  existing  attack  fleet  in  many 
cases  where  limited  tactical  air  power  U 
called  for.  And  if  carriers  are  going  to  be 
used  for  evacuating  citizens  and  for  the 
other  relatively  minor  missions  depicted  in 
the  Navy's  list  of  "w*rs  or  near  wars'"  then 
these  smaller  carriers  are  more  suited  for 
this  purpose  than  the  modem  attack  carrier, 
It  becomes  all  the  more  difficult,  therefore, 
to  justify  the  beginning  of  a  brand  new 
attack  carrier  in  Ught  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing cost  of  a  fleet  which  actually  numbers  19. 
The  "one  for  one"  replacement  policy 
The  Navy  not  only  opposes  any  delay  in 
the  funding  of  CVAN-70;  it  also  maintains 
that  as  each  new  carrier  enters  the  fleet,  only 
one  of  the  oldest  carriers  should  be  retired. 
But  the  attack  carriers  which  have  Joined 
the  fleet  since  the  mid-1960's  are  almost 
double  the  size  of  the  older  carriers,  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  aircraft, 
and,  therefore,  liave  far  greater  capability 
for  tactical  air  than  the  oldest  carriers  which 
they  replace.  The  Navy  has  stated  that  the 
nuclear  carrier  air  wing  Is  tactically  more 
than  twice  as  effective  as  that  of  the  World 
War  II  carriers. 

For  the  record,  I  am  submitting  copies  of 
two  charts  prepared  by  the  Navy.  The  first 
lists  all  active  attack  carriers.  The  second 
illustrates  the  taoUcal  air  capacity  of  each 
class  of  attack  carrier.  This  chart  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  newest  classes  have 
far  more  tactical  air  capabihty  than  the 
World  War  n  carriers.  (See  attachement  V 
for  2nd  chart.) 

But  since  the  Navy  has  followed  a  "one 
for  tme"  replacement  policy  in  the  past,  the 
acttial  capacity  of  the  carrier  fleet  In  terms 
of  providing  tactical  airpower  is  far  greater 
than  the  16  carrier  force  level  would  imply. 
The  Navy's  carrier  replacement  policy  would, 
therefore,  more  acctirately  be  described  as 
a  "two  for  one"  policy — an  escalation  In 
fact,  of  the  carrier  force  level.  Even  If  the 
Navy  can  support  a  case  for  replacing  the 
older  carriers  with  nuclear  carriers,  there 
is  no  reason  why  at  least  two  of  the  older 
carriers  could  not  be  replaced  as  each  new 
carrier  Joins  the  fleet. 

This  increased  capability  of  the  carrier 
fleet  means  that  today's  15  attack  carriers 
can  deliver  mca-e  tactical  air  support  than 
the  16  carriers  which  comprised  the  fleet  in 
the  mld-I960's. 

That  Is  why  Secretary  McNamara  relied  on 
the  increased  capability  of  the  newer  carriers 
as  a  Justification  for  reducing  the  size  of  the 
carrier  fleet.  Unless  It  Is  assumed  *;hat  the 
need  for  tactical  air  power  has  substantially 
Increased  in  the  past  flfteen  years,  a  decision 
to  defer  the  building  of  an  additional  nu- 
clear carrier  will  not  endanger  national  se- 
curity. 

The  emerging  criticism,  of  present 

carrier  policy 

These  questions  about  our  present  carrier 

policy  have  been  expressed  in  the  past  by 

Defense   and  other  govemment  officials,  aa 

well  as  by  military  historians. 

There  has  been  serious  criticism  within  the 
Pentagon  of  the  attack  carrier  force  level. 
Much  of  tills  debate  has  been  kept  from 
pabhc  view.  For  example,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Ofllce  of  Systems  Analysis  has 
often  recommended  cuts  In  the  attack  car- 
rier fleet,  but  the  studies  underlying  these 
recomnMndations  have  not  been  made 
public. 

One  such  study  conducted  by  the  Oflkse  of 
Systems  Analysts  was  orally  stimmartaed  for 
me  last  year.  This  study  showed  that  over  a 
10  year  period,  the  carrier  based  wing  coats 


almost  $1  billion  more  than  a  land-based 
wing.  I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  obtain 
this  study,  as  well  as  others  which  may  be 
available. 

Criticism  of  present  policy  did  come  to 
light  In  the  Defense  Department's  postxire 
statement  for  fiscal  1 966-— presented  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  on  February  4,  19«4 — which 
called  for  "some  reduction  in  the  number  of 
attack  carriers  by  the  early  1970's."  The  fac- 
tors underlying  this  decision  were  the  In- 
creased tactical  air  capability  of  modern  car- 
riers and  modern  carrier-based  aircraft,  the 
end  of  the  carrier's  role  as  part  of  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces,  and  the  reduced  need 
for  forward  based  airpower  due  to  the  in- 
creased range  of  land  based  tactical  aircraft. 
Criticism  of  the  carrier  force  level  from 
within  the  Defense  Department  has  persisted. 
Dr.  Arthur  Herrlngton.  a  Department  official, 
questioned  the  size  of  the  carrier  fleet  In  a 
recent  speech  at  the  Naval  War  College  (pub- 
lished m  the  September  19«9  Issue  of  The 
Naval  War  College  Revieic.)  He  said: 

"Today  we  still  plan  a  16-(attack  carrier) 
force  for  the  future.  Tet  over  this  26-year 
period  we  have  seen:  a  polarisation  of  the 
world  Into  Communist  and  non-Communist 
camps,  and  lately  an  Increasing  fragmenta- 
tion of  both;  the  development  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  NATO,  the  conversion  of  our  en- 
emy In  the  Paciflc.  Japan,  to  an  ally,  and  the 
conversion  of  our  old  ally,  China,  to  an 
enemy;  a  doubling  of  the  slae  of  the  attack 
carrier;  nuclear  propulsion;  Jet  aircraft  and 
nuclear  weapons.  In  truth,  16  attack  carriers 
(or  15  capital  ships  In  the  U.S.  Navy  if  you 
will)  appears  to  be  close  to  an  "eternal  verity* 
in  U.S.  military  planning." 

The  most  revealing  admission  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's own  doubts  about  the  Justification 
for  15  attack  carriers  can  be  found  in  a  De- 
partmental Statement  filed  last  year  with 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Representa- 
tive Moorhead  of  that  Committee  asked  the 
Defense  Department  to  explain  the  neces- 
sity for  a  force  of  15  attack  carriers.  "It  Is 
very  difficult,"  a  Department  spokesman 
wrote  In  reply: 

""To  determine  the  precise  division  erf  effort 
between  land-based  and  sea-based  forces 
which  will  meet  our  worldwide  commitments 
at  the  least  cost.  The  program  supported  by 
the  previous  administration  Included  15  at- 
tack carriers.  In  response  to  a  directive  by 
the  National  Security  Council  to  examine 
alternative  General  Purpose  Force  strategies, 
we  are  currently  reassessing  both  the  total 
requirement  for  tactical  aircraft  to  meet 
each  alternative  strategy  and  the  relative 
costs  and  effectiveness  of  different  mixes  of 
land-based  and  sea-based  aircraft.  Pending 
completion  of  this  study,  we  are  not  recom- 
mending any  major  chaiiges  In  the  previous 
program." 

When  asked  to  Justify  a  15-carrier  force 
level,  the  Defense  Department  tells  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  that  the  matter  is 
under  study.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  asked 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  maintain  this 
force  level,  until  Defense  officials  find  the 
Ume  to  determine  the  proper  slse  of  the 
attack  carrier  fleet. 

Other  high  level  government  officials  di- 
rectly responsible  for  defense  planning  have 
also  expressed  doubts  about  our  carrier  pol- 
icy. Charles  Schultze.  a  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  testified  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  the  request 
for  an  additional  attack  carrier  was  the  first 
Item  to  be  examined  In  eliminating  unnec- 
essary military  expenditures. 

Similar  reservations  have  also  been  ex- 
pressed by  millUry  strategists  and  military 
historians.  In  a  lengthy  ease  ctndy  on  the 
evolution  of  the  attack  carrier.  Dr.  Desmond 
Wilson  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
Justlflcation  for  16  attack  carriers.  Dr.  Wilson 
Is  presently  at  the  Center  for  Havml  Analysis 
and  I  recommend  that  be  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness before  this  Suboommittoe. 
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aacoMMsmaTioN  wtm  vbjltthq  ruNDDto  or 
c;vaM-^o 

On  the  basis  of  tlie  preceding  argriments, 
1  believe  this  Subcommittee  should  recom- 
mend a  delay  in  the  funding  of  CVAN-70 
until  FY  1975.  at  the  earliest. 

The  Navy  oppoees  any  delay  In  the  funding 
of  this  carrier  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  was  presented  by  Secre- 
tary Laird  In  the  FT  1971  posture  statement: 

"The  Navy  considers  It  important  to  pro- 
ceed with  advance  procurement  for  CVAN- 
70  In  FY  1971  ...  to  avoid  having  to  shut 
down  the  Special  mmlts-class  carrier  nuclear 
component  production  lines.  Such  a  shut- 
down," the  Secretary  stated,  "would  further 
increase  the  cost  for  CVAN-70,  if  we  decide 
later  to  proceed  with  It." 

Before  accepting  this  assertion  by  the 
Navy,  it  should  flrst  be  determined  whether 
the  companies  which  produce  the  nuclear 
components  for  the  Nlmlts  class  carriers  also 
produce  nuclear  components  for  our  sub- 
marines. I  believe  they  may.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  It  might  be  possible  to  keep  the 
carrier  component  production  lines  open  in- 
definitely by  using  them  to  produce  com- 
ponents for  submarines  and  other  nuclear 
vessels — since  the  need  for  the  latter  type  of 
nuclear  components  will  exist  for  at  least 
several  years.  Alternatively,  the  component 
production  lines  for  these  other  ships  might 
be  adaptable  to  the  carrier  components  at 
some  later  date. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  In  these 
matters.  But  I  think  it  might  be  possible  to 
delay  funding  the  CVAIV-70  for  several  years 
without  IncretMed  costs  as  a  result  of  closing 
component  production  lines. 

However,  even  if  such  a  delay  would  cause 
a  rise  m  the  final  cost  of  CVAN-70,  It  would 
be  better  to  accept  this  lncre«i8e  rather  than 
to  fully  fund  the  carrier  in  the  next  two 
years.  For  his  carrier  will  cost  at  least  $600 
million,  and  probably  will  run  much  higher; 
and  this  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  the  air 
wing,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  escort  Alps  com- 
prising the  carrier  task  force. 

Thus,  Instead  of  spending  at  least  |1  bil- 
lion in  the  next  two  years  to  buy  a  carrier 
which  Is  not  needed,  the  more  responsible 
action  would  be  to  delay  In  the  funding  of 
this  extremely  expensive  ship.  VHiile  the 
Navy  has  not  specified  the  loss  which  It 
claims  will  result  from  such  a  delay,  I  do 
not  b'lleve  that  It  can  be  significant  com- 
pared to  the  budgetary  and  economic  Impact 
of  a  billion  dollar  plus  Federal  expenditure 
over  the  next  two  years. 

Aside  from  these  reasons,  there  is  some- 
thing very  troublesome  about  Justifying  a 
major  military  program  on  the  basis  of  the 
need  to  keep  production  lines  open.  Such  a 
Justification  could  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
continuing  almost  any  type  of  weapons  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  military  necessity.  In  the 
case  of  this  carrier,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
subsequent  events  will  make  It  unnecessary 
to  begin  funding  even  in  FY  1975. 

The  Navy's  reason  for  opposing  any  delay 
in  the  funding  of  CVAN-70  does  not  rest 
on  this  argument  of  Increasing  costs.  The 
Navy  contends  that  "regardless  of  the  attack 
carrier  force  level  that  may  be  decided  upon 
in  the  future,"  funding  for  this  ship  cannot 
be  delayed.  The  asstmiptlon  underlying  this 
contention  is  that  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  attack  carrier  fleet  will  soon  become 
obsolete  if  the  Navy's  current  building  pro- 
gram Is  not  maintained. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  request  for  fund- 
ing CVAN-70  In  FY  1971  is  based  on  the 
Navy's  conception  of  a  proper  carrier  force 
level.  And  the  force  level  which  the  Navy 
favors  calls  for  viore  than  12  modem  attack 
carriers. 

Consider  these  facts  about  the  present  car- 
rier fleet: 

(1)  Kiduding  the  oldest  carriers,  the  at- 
tack carrier  fleet  consists  of  one  nuclear  car- 


rier (the  Enterprise);  8  Forrestal  carriers; 
and  1  Midway  which  has  Just  completed 
modernization. 

(2)  The  two  NtmltE-cIass  nuclear  carriers 
which  have  already  been  funded  will  both 
have  Joined  the  fleet  by  1976. 

(3)  Under  the  Navy's  "rule  of  thumb"  that 
an  attack  carrier  Is  obsolete  after  30  years, 
the  oldest  of  these  carriers — ^the  Midway — 
will  not  be  obsolete  until  1980;  the  oldest 
of  the  remaining  carriers  is  the  flrst  Forres- 
tal, and  it  will  not  become  obsolete  until 
1986. 

By  1976,  then,  the  carrier  fleet  will  consist 
of  12  fully  modem  attack  carri-rs.  To  maJn- 
taln  a  fleet  of  this  size,  we  will  not  need  to 
replace  the  oldest  of  these  carriers — the  Mid- 
way— until  1980.  Given  the  5-year  lead  time 
required  to  build  an  attack  carrier,  it  will 
therefore  not  be  necessary  to  fund  the  Mid- 
way's replacement  until  FY  1975. 

That  Is  why  my  recommendation  to  delay 
the  funding  of  the  CVAN-70  until  at  least  FY 
1976  assumes  that  at  the  maximum,  the  force 
level  should  consist  of  12  modem  carriers. 
It  may  weU  be  that  fewer  than  12  carriers 
of  this  type  will  be  required  to  meet  future 
defense  contingencies.  But  unless  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  more  than  12  modem  carriers 
are  needed,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  fund- 
ing CVAN-70  before  FY  1976. 

The  Navy  Is  Incorrect,  In  my  opinion,  in 
saying  that  a  determination  of  the  proper 
carrier  force  level  is  irrelevant  In  deciding 
whether  to  fund  the  CVAN-70  at  this  time. 
We  would  be  ignoring  our  obligation  to  the 
already  hard-pressed  American  taxpayer  if 
we  approve  such  a  huge  expenditure  In  the 
next  two  years  without  first  making  this 
determlikation. 

If  the  Navy  believes  that  the  CVAN-70 
should  be  funded  now,  then  It  must  show 
why  more  than  12  modern  attack  carriers  are 
required.  The  burden  is,  and  should  be.  on 
the  Navy,  and  this  burden  should  not  be 
disregarded  because  of  the  Navy's  assertion 
that  force  level  decisions  are  Irrelevant  to 
the  fimding  of  CVAN-70. 

In  determining  whether  the  fleet  should 
consist  of  more  than  12  of  these  carriers,  the 
following  points  should  be  considered. 

To  begin  with,  each  carrier  over  12  should 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  it  adds  to  the 
tactical  air  capability  of  the  carrier  fleet. 
We  know  that  one  carrier  can  provide  a  max- 
imum of  160  offensive  sorties  per  day — 
which  has  only  marginal  military  significance 
In  a  conflict  such  as  that  In  Vietnam,  where 
we  are  flying  over  \fiOO  8U<A  sorties  per  day. 
The  question,  then.  Is  whether  this  limited 
Increase  In  tactical  air  capability  Is  vtrorth 
the  high  cost  of  another  carrier  task  force. 

Even  If  It  Is  considered  necessary  to  In- 
crease our  overall  tactical  air  c^abllity,  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  funding  an 
additional  carrier.  The  fact  that  a  land  base 
is  Blgnlflcantly  cheaper  than  a  carrier  task 
force  means  that  we  can  acquire  more  tac- 
tical air  capability  by  Investing  In  a  land- 
based  operation  rather  than  In  a  13th  mod- 
em carrier  task  force.  In  short,  if  our  aim 
Is  to  buy  the  best  defense  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost,  we  must  take  into  account  this 
cost -differential  between  land-  and  sea-based 
air  power. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
decision  to  delay  the  CVAN-70  funding — 
thereby  relying  on  a  fleet  of  12  modem  car- 
riers— will  not  impair  our  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide carrier-based  air  power  where  land 
bases  are  unavailable.  A  12-carrier  fleet  will 
more  than  enable  us  to  meet  such  contin- 
gencies, and  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  an  addi- 
tional carrier  adds  very  much  to  this 
capability. 

And  finally.  I  again  call  your  attention  to 
the  Air  Force  letter  of  September.  1969.  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Hatfield.  The  Air  Force 
statement  that  the  U£.  has  sufficient  land- 
based  tactical  air  capability   in  Southeast 


Asia  and  Europe  to  meet  a  major  contingency 
in  effect  m*ans  that  no  carriers  are  needed 
In  those  areas.  If  we  accept  the  Air  Force 
evaluation,  then  It  is  clear  that  even  a  IS- 
carrter  fleet  Is  far  too  large. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  statement  by 
the  Air  Force  shotild  be  disregarded,  since  It 
Is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  long-standing 
Air  Force-Navy  controversy  over  the  role  of 
land-  versus  sea-based  air  power.  But  before 
rejecting  this  evaluation  as  "anti-Navy  prop- 
aganda." I  urge  you  to  consider  whether  or 
not  the  Navy's  Insistence  on  funding  the 
CVAN-70  in  FY  1971  might  also  be  classified 
as  the  effort  by  one  servloe  to  maintain  its 
position — with  little  regard  for  military  re- 
alities. 

In  short,  the  Congress  Is  faced  with  con- 
flicting claims:  on  the  one  hand,  the  Air 
Force  asserts  that  carriers  are  essentially 
redundant  in  furnishing  tactical  air  power; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Navy  claims  that  the 
CVAN-70  is  badly  needed  within  the  next 
several  years  and  that  the  fleet  must  include 
more  than  12  modem  attack  carriers.  With- 
out thorough  Investigation,  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  reject  as  self-serving  the  claim  of 
one  service,  while  accepting  the  claim  of  an- 
other service  as  the  complete  truth. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  truth  lies  some- 
where between  the  two  conflicting  claims: 
while  some  modem  carriers  might  be  re- 
quired, there  Is  little  Justification  for  more 
than  twelve  and  even  less  Justification  for 
the  continued  maintenance  of  a  15-carrler 
fleet. 

Regardless  of  whether  this  Subcommittee 
shares  my  view,  yon  are  still  faced  with 
these  conflicting  claims.  And  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  never  adeciuately  re- 
solved this  particular  conflict.  We  know  the 
Air  Force  position.  We  know  the  Navy  posi- 
tion. But  we  do  not  know  the  Defense  De- 
partment's position. 

The  National  Security  Council's  study  now 
underway  may  define  the  proper  "mix"  be- 
tween carrier  and  land-based  air  power.  But 
that  study  will  not  be  completed  until  Sep- 
tember, 1970,  and  It  may  be  delayed  even 
further.  The  existence  of  such  a  study, 
however,  should  not  relieve  the  Defense  De- 
partment of  its  own  duty  to  present  Congress 
with  a  rational  and  coherent  plan  for  pro- 
viding tactical  air  power. 

I  hope  that  this  Subcommittee,  before 
recommending  the  funding  of  CVAN-70  in 
FY  1971,  will  Insist  on  a  consistent  position 
by  the  Executive  Branch  and  will  then  at- 
tempt to  strike  a  balance  between  these  two 
claims  by  determining  the  proper  carrier 
force  level.  If  the  Navy  is  unable  to  demon- 
strate a  clear  need  for  more  than  12  modem 
carriers,  the  prudent  course  would  be  to 
delay  the  funding  of  CVAN-70. 

ATTACHMENT  I 

TABLE  XIV.-ACTIVE  CARRIER  FORCE  (1946-64)  (ATTACK 
CARRIERS  OR  THUR  EARLY  EQUIVALENTS)! 
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Attachmtnt  E 

Depaetmcnt  of  th*  a  IB  FoRcr, 

Waihington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Makk  Hatftzlo, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dka«  Ssnatob  Hattieij):  /  few  days  ago, 
Mr.  Michaelson  of  your  Stal  asked  the  Air 
Force  to  provide  you  with  I  nfonnatlon  re- 
garding air  bases  overseas,  <|Ulclt  construc- 
tion of  bases  and  the  perforn  ance  capability 
of  the  P-16.  More  speclflcallr.  i  understand 
your  questions  were: 

1.  What  Is  the  number  )f  overseas  air 
bases  the  Air  Force  has  relinquished  since 
the  Korean  War;  why  were  tJ  lese  bases  given 
up:  and  has  the  loss  of  thesi  bases  Jeopard- 
ized the  USAF  tactical  air  capability? 

a.  What  Is  meant  by  the  Kit"  method  of 
quick  construction  of  land  bases  as  briefly 
described  In  the  August  25  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post? 

3.  What  Is  the  capability  o  the  Air  Force's 
new  air  superiority  fighter,  tie  P-15? 

Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the 
answers  to  these  questions  unclasslfled,  to  be 
completely  responsive,  an  additional  classified 
answer  was  required  for  th|e  F-15  because 
some  of  the  performance  pa>-ameters  of  the 
aircraft  was  classified  and  ^mllarly,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Information  relating  to  base 
closvires  is  classified. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  fuHther  assistance, 
please  call. 

Sincerely, 

JoMnI  MUBPHT. 
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Majob  Base  Clo^ncs 
Of  the  major  air  bases 
Korean  War  (attachment  1 
Morocco.  France  and  Saudi 


qloeed  since  the 

only  those  in 

Arabia  could  be 


Number  and  nam* 


CVA-14.  TieoiM»««o«a ' 

CVA- 19.  Hancock 
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CVA-41.  Midway' 
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Attachubnt   Vt 

■CMMABT     or     WABS/NEAB      ^  TABS     SINCB      1»«S 

(The  following  list  represents  only  major/ 
minor  confllcU  or  crises  ^here  U.S.  Naval 
uniu  were  Involved  as  prlrne  factor*.  Blert«d 
or  redeployed.) 

Place,  date,  and  kvent 

Turkey,  April  194fl:  USSlt-Iran  hoeUlltles 
and  USSR-Turkey  diplomatic  tensions;  Naval 
unit  deployed  as  affirmation  of  U.S.  Inten- 
tions to  shore  up  Turks  ai^lnst  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. 

Trieste,  July  1946:  Trieste  ownership  dis- 
pute; U.S.  and  British  Naval  units  dispatched 
to  scene  with  open  warfare  imminent.  Com- 
menced AdrUttc  Patrol  w^ch  iMted  untU 
meste  Issue  resolved  In  195#. 


UajOT,  USAF. 


classified  as  Involuntary  or  political  closures. 
All  others  and  some  in  France  were  closed 
because  they  either  were  no  longer  needed  or 
were  closed  for  economic  reasons.  Dhahran. 
Saudi  Arabia  retains  a  USAF  presence.  Many 
of  the  bases  were  used  by  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  as  auxiliary  bases  for  tactical 
air  units.  Although  listed  as  major  installa- 
tions, those  designated  "AFB"  and  "ASN" 
were  not  used  to  base  tactical  flying  units  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

None  of  the  other  base  changes  to  date 
have  Jeopardized  contingency  plans  nor  pre- 
vented the  formulation  of  conUngency  plans 
to  meet  current  commitments.  There  are 
enough  land  air  bases  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Europe  to  base  all  the  tactical  fighter  aircraft 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  estimate  are 
required  to  meet  a  major  contingency  in 
those  areas. 

In  addition,  as  demonstrated  in  Attach- 
ment 2,  there  are  airfields  all  over  the  world 
that  are  adequate  to  support  tactical  air 
combat  ojjerations.  There  are  more  than  1,700 
Free  World  airfields  with  runways  5,000  feet 
or  longer  and  there  are  685  airfields  with  run- 
ways 8,000  feet  or  longer.  Any  nation  which 
requests  the  assistance  of  U.S.  military  forces 
can  be  expected  to  permit  use  of  Its  airfields. 
The  Air  Force  Is  developing  bare  base  equip- 
ment which  will  provide  the  capability  to 
deploy  to  any  base  which  has  a  runway,  taxi- 
ways,  ramp  space  and  potable  water  source. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  the  land  air 
bases  that  have  been  inactivated  were  not 
needed  or  were  closed  to  decrease  expenses, 
although  some  were  closed  for  political  rea- 
sons. The  capability  of  USAF  Uctical  air  has 
in  no  sense  been  diminished  by  land  base 
inactlvatlona.  Attachment  3  summarizes  the 
number  of  inactivated  and  operational  USAF 
bases  and  the  Free  World  airfields. 


ATTACHMENT  HI 
ATTACK  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 
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the  "Midway"  ioir«  Hi*  Heet  in  fiscal  1970. 

irs  tollowing  World  Wa 


iiwwiiig  "«,,«  war  II-  ,„.« 

To  reioin  the  fleet  during  fiscal  1970. 


Greece,  September  1946:  Political  crisis. 
Naval  Units  visit  requested  by  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador. One  carrier  was  on  the  scene. 

Indochina  War,  November  1946-July, 
1954:  Naval  vinits  employed  in  evacuation, 
assistance,  alert  stattia.  Three  carriers  on  the 
scene  during  latter  stages  of  the  conflict. 

Israel.  June  1948-April  1949:  Naval  units 
assigned  UN  mediator  for  the  Palestine 
Truce  Evacuated  UN  team  eventually  In  July. 

Greek  ClvU  War,  194&-^9:  Presence  and 
alert.  Carriers  deployed  In  the  Mediterranean 
during  period  of  crisis. 

Korea,  1950-«3:  Ten  carriers  engaged  in 
combat  operations  during  the  period  of  the 
conflict. 

Tachens  Crisis.  July  1954-February  1956: 
Evacuation  o<  clvllUns/mlUtary  personnel. 
FlTe  carriers  on  the 


Vietnam  Guerrilla  War,  September  1955- 
Present:  Presence,  assistance,  combat  opera- 
tions. During  the  period  between  February 
1965  to  date  a  toui  of  15  attack  carriers  have 
conducted  combat  operations. 

Red  Sea,  February  1956:  Naval  unit  patrols 
established  In  view  of  developing  Suez  Crisis. 

Jordan  Tension,  May  1956:  Provided  pres- 
ence. Two  carriers  alerted  and  deployed  to 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Pre-Suez  Tension  July  1956:  Two  carriers 
alerted. 

Suez  War  October-November  1956:  Evacua- 
tion, provided  presence.  Two  carriers  on  the 
scene,  two  additional  carriers  alerted  and 
deployed  from  East  Coast. 

Jordan  Crisis.  April  1957 :  External  conspir- 
acy charged  with  Intent  to  subvert  Jordan. 
Naval  units  dispatched.  Three  carriers  on  the 
scene. 

Klnmen  Island,  July  1957:  Communist 
shelling.  Naval  units  dispatched  to  defend 
Taiwan.  Pour  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Haiti  Disorders,  June  1957:  Alert,  surface 
patrols. 

Syria  Crisis,  August-December  1967:  Pro- 
vided presence.  Two  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Lebanon  Civil  War,  May  1968:  Support  op- 
erations. Three  carriers  provided  air  cover  for 
marine  landings. 

Jordan  Iraq  Unrest.  August-December 
1958:    Alert,  surveillance,  surface  patrol. 

Cuba  Civil  War.  Deceml>er  1966-December 
1958:  Evacuation,  provided  presence.  One 
carrier  on  the  scene. 

Quemoy-Matsu  Crisis,  September-October 
1958:  Evacuation,  combat  operations.  Three 
carriers  on  the  scene,  two  additional  carriers 

Panama  Invasion.  April  1959:  Provided 
presence. 

Berlin  Crisis.  May  9,  1959:  Two  carriers 
alerted  and  brought  to  an  advanced  state  of 
readiness. 

Nationalist  China-Conununlst  China 
Crisis.  July  1959 :  Provided  presence.  Two  car- 
riers on  the  scene. 

Panama  Demonstrations.  August  and  No- 
vember 1959:  Alert. 

Laos  ClvU  War,  December  I£t60-May  1961: 
Provided  presence.  Three  carriers  on  the 
scene. 

Congo  Civil  War.  July  1960-August  19«3: 
Alert,  evacuation. 

Caribbean  Tension.  April  12,  1960:  Alert, 
air  and  surface  patrols. 

Guatemala-Nicaragua.  November  1960:  Air 
and  surface  patrols.  One  carrier  on  the  scene, 
one  additional  carrier  alerted. 

Bay  of  Pigs  Crisis,  May  1961:  One  carrier 
alerted. 

Zanzibar  Riots.  June   1961:   Alert. 
Berlin   Crisis,   SepUmber   1961-May    1962: 
Two  carriers  alerted  and  brought  to  a  hlghe  • 
state  of  readiness. 

Dominican  Republic,  November  12.  1961: 
Air  and  surface  patrols.  One  carrier  on  th» 
scene. 

Ouantanamo  Tension,  January  and  July 
1962 :  Alert,  provided  presence. 

Guatemala,  March  1962:  Alert,  provided 
presence.  Two  carriers  alerted. 

Thailand,  May  1962:  Provided  presence. 
Two  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Quemoy-Matsu  Crisis,  June  1962:  Provided 
presence.    Three   carriers   on    the   scene. 

Cuban  Missile  CrlaU,  October-November 
1962:  Provided  presence  and  intervention. 
Eight  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Yemen  Revolte.  February-April  1963; 
Alert,   provided   presence,  surface  patrols. 

Laos  Tension,  April  1963:  Provided  pres- 
ence. Two  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Jordan  Crisis,  April  1963:  Provided  pres- 
ence, surface  patrols.  Two  carriers  on  the 
scene. 

Caribbean  Tension,  1963:  Alert,  air  and 
surface  patrols.  One  carrier  alerted. 

Vietnam  Civil  Disorders,  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  1963:  Air  and  surface  pa- 
trols. Two  carriers  on  the  aoene. 
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Dominican  Republic,  September  1963: 
Alert. 

South  Vietnam  Crisis.  Noromber  1968: 
Following  death  of  President  Diem.  ProTlded 
three  carriers  on  the  scene. 

Indonesia-Malaysia,  December  1963:  Alert, 
provided  presence.  Two  carriers  alerted. 

Panama,  January  4,  1964:  Alert,  provided 
presence  and  evacuation. 

Guantanamo  Tensions,  April  7,  1964;  Pro- 
vided presence,  surface  patrols. 

Panama,  May  1964:  Provided  presence. 

Dominican  Republic,  June  and  July  1964; 
Air  and  surface  patrols. 

TonUn  Gulf,  August  1964:  See  Item  9. 

Dominican  Republic,  April  1965:  Interven- 
tion and  combat  operations.  Two  carriers 
alerted. 

Arab-Israeli  War,  June  1967:  Provided  pres- 
ence. Covered  evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens.  Two 
carriers  on  the  scene. 

Pueblo  Capture,  January-April  1968:  Re- 
deployment of  force;  maintained  presence  In 
area  to  take  actions  as  directed.  Three  car- 
riers on  the  scene  (five  carriers  participated) . 

BC-121  Loss,  April  1969:  Redeployment  of 
forces:  maintained  presence  to  take  actions 
as  directed.  Four  carriers  on  the  scene. 


Attachment  V 

NOMINAI.  AIB  wing  COMPLEMENTS 

Enterprise /Kitty  Hawk/Forestal  classes 
a  Fighter  Squadrons  (F-4) . 

2  Light  Attack  Squadrons  (A-7). 
1  Attack  Squadron  (A-6) 

1  Electronics    Warfare/Tanker    Squadron 
{EKAS). 
1  Airborne  Early  Warning  Squadron  (E-2) . 
1  Reconnaissance  Squadrom  (RA-5C) . 
1  Rescue  Squadron  Detachment  (UH-2). 
Total  A-4  equivalents,  132. 
Midway  class 

3  Fighter  Squadrons  (F-8)  F-4s  assigned 
when  available. 

3  Light  Attack  Squadrons  (A-7) , 
1  Attack  Squadron  (A-6). 
1  Electronics    Warfare/Tanker    Squadron 
(EKA-S). 
1  Airborne  Early  Warning  Squadron  (E-2). 
1  Reconnaissance  Squadron  (RP-80). 

1  Rescue  Squadron  Detachment  (UH-2). 
Total  A-4  equivalents,  106. 

Hancock  class 

2  Fighter  Squadrons  (F-8). 

S  Light  Attack  Squadrons  (A-4) . 

1  Electronics  Warfare/Tanker  Squadron 
(EKA-3). 

1  Airborne  Early  Warning  Squadron  De- 
tachment (E-IB). 

1  Reconnaissance  Squadron  Detachment 
(RF-8G). 

1  Rescue  Squadron  Detachment  (UH-2) . 
Total  A-4  equivalents,  83. 

tiimits  class   (the  air  wirig  listed  below  is 
planned  for  the  Nimitz  in  fiscal  year  1973) 
a  Fighter  Squadrons  (F-14) . 

2  Light   Attack   Squadrons    (A-7). 
1  Attack  Squadron  (A-6) . 

1  Tanker  Squadron  (KA-6). 

1  Electronics  Warfare  Squadron  (EA-6). 

1  Airborne  Early  Warning  Squadron  (E-2). 

1  Reconnaissance  Squadron  (RA-5C). 

1  Rescue  Squadron  Detachment  (UH-2) . 

Total  A-4  equivalents,  152. 

(Non. — The  types  of  aircraft  which  can  be 
operated  by  a  carrier  depend  primarily  upon 
the  flight  deck  and  Its  Installations  such  as 
the  cati^iults,  arreeting  gear  and  elevator*. 
Ship- installed  support  facilities  also  limit 
aircraft  types  which  can  be  operated.  The 
nuviher  of  aircraft  which  can  be  carried  de- 
pends upon  deck  area  and  the  mU  of  types. 
Some  types  of  aircraft  are  considerably  larger 
than  otben.  and  a  smaller  total  of  generally 
larger  aircraft  can  be  physically  acoom- 
modated.  TIm  smallest  tactical  aircraft  in 
the  U.S.  Navy's  csnler  Inventory  U  the  A-4 
Skyhawk.  Tberafon.  for  ■tanrtardlaatlon  pur- 


poses,  the  Navy   expresses   carrier   aircraft 
capacity  In  terms  of  A-4  equivalents.) 

Report  of  the  Joint  SiTBCOMMTrrEE  or  th« 
HoiTBX  or  Represd»tative8  and  Senate 
Oommtttzes  oif  Abmed  Smvic'ES  ow  the 
Study  roB  the  CVAN-70 

statutatoby  bequibemxnt 
This  report  responds  to  the  requirement 
set  forth  in  the  MlUtary  Procurement  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1970  (Sec.  402 
of  PubUc  Law  91-121).  The  provision  Is  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Prior  to  April  30,  1970,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall  Jointly 
conduct  and  complete  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  past  and  projected 
costs  and  effectiveness  of  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers and  their  task  forces  and  a  thorough 
review  of  the  considerations  which  went  into 
the  decision  to  maintain  the  present  num- 
ber of  attack  carriers.  The  result  of  this  com- 
prehensive study  shall  be  considered  prior  to 
any  authorization  or  appropriation  for  the 
production  or  procurement  of  the  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  designated  as  CVAN-70. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  are  authorized  to  call  on  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  such  outside  consultants 
as  such  committees  may  deem  necessary." 

BACKCBOCND 

The  cited  statutory  study  requirement  re- 
sulted from  a  House-Senate  conference  agree- 
ment to  delete,  from  the  fiscal  year  1970  pro- 
curement program  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  an  item  proposing  the 
procurement  of  the  long  leadtime  items  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  a  new  nuclear- 
powered  attack  aircraft  carrier,  the  CVAN-70. 

■CTOOMMITTSE   ACnON- 

Pursuant  to  the  statutory  requirement,  the 
following  members  were  appointed  by  the 
respective  chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  to  serve  on  this  special  sub- 
committee; 

From  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services:  Senators  John  C.  Stennis,  Stuart 
Symington,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, John  G.  Tower,  and  George  Miirphy. 

The  House  members  designated  were 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  and 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  group.  Sen- 
ator Stennis  and  Congressman  Bennett  served 
as  co-chairmen. 

The  subcommittee  In  its  desire  to  fully 
discharge  its  statutory  responsibilities  agreed 
to  solicit  the  expert  testimony  of  those  Indi- 
viduals who  by  their  prevlotis  Identiflcatlons 
with  this  complex  subject  matter,  could  make 
a  meaningful  contribution  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's effort. 

These  individuals,  except  in  a  few  In- 
stances, accepted  the  invitation  of  the  sub- 
committee to  participate  in  this  study  and 
api  eared  as  witnesses  in  the  following  order. 

April  7.  1970 — Hon.  John  H.  Chafee.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  Rear  Adm.  James 
L.  Holloway  HI.  CVAN  program  coordinator. 

April  8.  1970 — Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 
and  Congressman  WllUam  S.  Moorehead,  Sen- 
ator Case  submitted  a  statement  for  the 
record. 

April  10,  1970 — Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Rear  Adm. 
James  L.  Holloway  m,  CVAN  program  co- 
ordinator. 

April  13,  1970 — Dr.  Desmond  P.  Wilson, 
professional  staff  member.  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses. 

AprU  16,  1970 — Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
Vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Rlckover.  Deputy  Com- 
mander for  Nuclear  Pr(^ulslon,  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command. 


April  16,  1970 — ^Dr.  William  W.  Kaufmann, 
senior  fellow,  Brookings  Institution,  on  leave 
as  professor  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  testimony  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee dtirlng  Its  proceedings  will  be  printed, 
and  except  for  deletions  made  necessary  by 
national  security  considerations.  wUl  be  pub- 
lished in  Its  entirety  as  a  public  doctiment. 
The  subcommittee,  in  fulfillment  of  Its  sta- 
tutory obligation,  has  completed  Its  hear- 
ings and  study  of  the  past  and  projected 
costs  and  effectiveness  of  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers and  their  task  forces,  and  the  considera- 
tions which  went  into  the  decision  to  main- 
tain the  present  niunber  of  attack  carriers. 

THE   CASaCEB    STUDY    AND   ITS   BXLATION    TO   THE 
CVAN-70 

The  statute  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  entire  concept  of  naval  attack 
carrier  forces.  The  subcommittee  recognizes 
that  Implicit  In  the  study  requirement  Is  the 
necessity  for  determining  whether  to  pro- 
vide congressional  approval  for  the  ultimate 
construction  of  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
identified  as  the  CVAN-70. 

THE   PSESmENT'S   BECOMMENDATIONS 

The  President.  In  his  budget  message  to 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1971,  specfically  rec- 
ommended that  he  be  provided  authority 
to  procure  long  leadtime  CMistruction  Items 
for  the  CVAN-70  In  the  amount  of  $162  mil- 
lion. 

The  presidential  budget  message  contains 
the  following  statement  with  respect  to  the 
requested  funds  for  long  lead  itenas: 

"The  Budget  also  provides  for  additional 
large  assault  ships  for  our  amphibious  forces, 
together  with  funds  for  advanced  procure- 
ment related  to  construction  of  the  third 
nuclear-powered  Nimitz  class  attack  carrier. 
However,  the  advance  procurement  funds  for 
the  third  carrier  will  not  be  obligated  until 
completion  of  studies  in  progress  to  assess 
future  requirements  for  attack  carriers." 

THE    SECSETABT    OP   DEFENSE'S 
BECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  presenting  to 
the  Congress  the  fiscal  year  1971  procure- 
ment program  for  the  Department  c<  De- 
fense, strongly  urged  congressional  approval 
of  the  President's  request  on  the  CVAN-70. 

Subsequently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
while  recognizing  the  necessity  for  com- 
pletion of  the  National  Secuirity  Council  re- 
view, has  reaffirmed  his  support  of  the 
CVAN-70  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  April 
3,  1970,  when  he  said: 

"The  requlrenents  and  commitments  of 
the  current  strategy  make  It  necessary,  in 
my  Judgment,  for  this  Nation  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  this  final  ship  ot  a 
three-ship  construction  program  first  laid 
out  In  fiscal  year  1967." 

THE    JOINT   C'HUCPS   Or   STAFF 
KBCOMMENOATIONS 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  unanimous- 
ly endorsed  construction  of  the  CVAN-70 
despite  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  service  chiefs  as 
to  the  number  of  carriers  we  should  have  In 
our  carrier  force  in  future  years. 

CONCI.T7SION     AND     BXCOMMXNDATION      OF     THE 
SUBCOMMITTXB 

As  a  consequence  of  the  extensive  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  special  Senate-House 
subcommittee  as  directed  by  section  403  at 
PubUc  Law  91-121,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Members  and  all  o<  the  House  Member* 
strongly  i«commend  that  ths  Ooogres*  ^>- 
piove  the  requast  of  the  Prealdent  for  tba 
funding  of  long  leadtUne  ooDatrueOan  Items 
on  the  CVAN-70  for  fiscal  ymr  19T1. 

Findings  on  wiilch  tha  suboommlttee'S 
reoommendaUons  are  baaed  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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MODEKNTTT   OF  C.^Kl  CEX 

The  attack  aircraft  carrier,  1  ke  < 
major  weapon  system  of  oui 
fense.  Is  subject  to  obsolescetce 
age    and    advancing    technology 
like  all  other  weapons 
carrier   system    must    be 
timely  basis  despite  the 
volved. 

The  following  table  Is  an 
ample  of  the  relative  capabiU^e: 
modem  attack  carriers,   by 
•ingle  strike  capabilities  and 
Jet  fuel,  and  steaming 
replenishment : 
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>  VirtuallY  unlimrted. 

COMPAKATITE     COSTS     OF    CkRRIER     AND 
LANIt   BASKO    TACTICA  1,    All 

The    subcommittee    attemjited    to    satisfy 
the  statutory  requirement  f<  r  the  study  of 
past  and  projected  costs  of 
craft  carriers  and  their  task 
different  analyses  were  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee  on   this   matter   iiomparlng   sea- 
l>aa«0  tactical  aviation  with  fand-based  tac 
tlcal  aviation. 

It   Lb  significant  that  the 
Defense  advised  the  subcomt^lttee  that  even 
though  the  comparative  cosui  of  the  various 
alternatives  have  been  under 
time  by  the  Department  of 
Is  no  agreed-upon  pKnltion 
partment  on  this  matter. 

To   illustrate   the  difficulties   encountered 
by  the  subcommittee  In  attempting  to  ad 
dress  this  question.  General     -      ■ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  ttaff,  stated 

"Now  this  is  an  extremely  complex  prob- 
lem, and  the  reason  it  Is  com  plex  Is  that  you 
have  to  figvire  out  what  ycu  are  going  to 
charge  off  against  the  cost 
tactical  air  versus  what  ;'ou  charge  off 
against  sea-based  tactical  air  and  depending 
upon  what  you  charge  off.  yc  u  come  up  with 
these  varying  figures 

"I   must  say   that   I  don'l| 
these  studies  myself  as  beln|  definitive,  and 
they  certainly  are  not  convU  clng  to  me  as  a 
basis  for  making  a  judgmen  ,  as  to  the  need 
for  sea- based  tactical  air 

In  view  of  these  clrcumstknces.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  the  subcommittee  ^hat  there  Is  as 
yet  no  acceptable  formula)  for  accurately 
quantifying  and  measuring  the  precise  cost- 
effectiveneas  of  land- based  iersus  sea- based 
tactical  alrpower. 
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CAKRIEBS 

fiscal   year   1971 


supports  a  force  of   15  atuck  carriers  plus 


the  one  additional  CVS  (antisubmarine  war- 
fare) carrier  authorized  for  use  as  an  attack 
carrier  during  the  Vietnam  war.  Unless  there 
is  a  substantial  change  In  our  International 
comnxltments  and  the  Vietnam  war,  the  sub- 
committee supports  the  number  of  carrlerB 
provided  for  in  the  Presidents  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  subcommittee  was  unable  to  resolve 
the  question  of  the  number  of  carriers  that 
should  be  provided  to  our  Armed  Forces  in 
the  1975-80  time  frame,  an  Issue  which  will 
be  Influenced  by  the  degree  of  modernity 
of  the  carriers  in  being.  This  question  also 
Involves  future  foreign  policy  decisions 
which  remains  to  be  determined. 

The  subcommittee.  In  consideration  of  the 
full  range  of  carrier  capabilities  including 
modernity  and  the  exceptional  advantages 
of  nuclear  power,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
long  lead  funds  for  the  CVAN-70  should  be 
approved. 

Senators:  John  C  Stennis.  Co-chairman: 
Henry  M.  Jackson;  Strom  Thurmond;  John 
G.  Tower;  and  George  Murphy. 

Representatives:  Charles  E.  Bennett.  Co- 
chairman:  Samuel  S.  Stratton;  and  Robert 
T.  Stafford. 

AOOmONAL  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR 
JOHN    C.    STENNIS 

I  fully  support  the  concept  of  adding  the 
CVAN-70  to  our  attack  carrier  fleet  and 
personally  think  the  leadtlme  Items  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  au- 
thorization bill.  As  stated  l)efore  I  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  make  a  firm  recommen- 
dation for  including  thU  additional  carrier 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971  authorization  bill 
until  there  Is  a  firm  request  therefor  by  the 
executive  branch. 

MINOBITT    VIEWS 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Joint  Senate-House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  the  CVAN-70  Air- 
craft Carrier  (appointed  pursuant  to  sec.  402 
of  Public  Law  91-121 )  was  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  to  have  a  Joint  committee  conduct 
a  study  and  review  of  the  entire  matter  of 
force  levels  and  costs  with  respect  to  attack 
carriers.  It  was  presumed  that  In  connection 
with  any  new  carrier  the  Congress  would 
have  a  firm  position  from  the  administration. 
The  budget  message,  however,  states  that 
"the  advance  procurement  funds  for  the 
third  carrier  will  not  be  obligated  until  com- 
pletion of  studies  in  progress  to  assess  future 
requirements  for  attack  carriers." 

Without  any  clear  direction  from  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  because  of  (1)  the  high 
cost  of  this  proposed  additional  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier;  (2)  the  possibility  that  a  review 
by  the  National  Security  Council  of  strategic 
and  tactical  force  levels  will  result  in  the 
recommendation  of  a  future  carrier  force 
level  which  would  not  necessitate  the  con- 
struction of  the  CVAN-70  at  this  time  for  the 
1975-80  time  frame;  (3)  Increasing  evidence 
that  we  must  give  more  recognition  to  such 
growing  domestic  needs  as  education,  hous- 
ing, control  of  various  forms  of  pollution,  and 
BO  forth;  and  (4)  the  growing  financial  crisis 
incident  to  further  depreciation  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  I  wish  to  with- 
hold my  decision  with  respect  to  recommend- 
ing the  authorization  of  long  leadtlme  items 
for  the  CVAN-70  until  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  results  of  this  report 
from  the  National  Security  Council  with  re- 
spect to  overall  national  strategy  for  the 
1975-80  period.  Including  the  proper  attack 
carrier  force  level. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington. 

Statement  of  Sematob  Waltib  F.  Monoau. 
Democbat  of  Minnesota 
A  Senate-House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee   has    recommended    funding    for    a 
fourth  nuclear  attack  carrier,  the  CVAN-70, 


This  recommendation  wsis  made  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Executive  Branch  has  stated 
that  funds  for  this  carrier  will  not  be  obli- 
gated until  the  National  Security  Council 
completes  Its  present  review  of  strategic  and 
tactical  force  levels.  Their  study  will  not  be 
completed  until  September,  1970.  at  the 
earliest. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Stennis  for 
his  position  on  this  Important  Issue.  While 
the  Chairman  supports  the  concept  of  add- 
ing CVAN-70  to  our  carrier  fleet,  he  has 
slated  that  he  will  not  make  a  firm  recom- 
mendation for  funding  this  additional  car- 
rier In  FY  1971  until  there  Is  a  firm  request 
to  do  so  from  the  Executive. 

I  also  commend  Senator  Symington,  who 
feels  that  the  results  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  study  should  be  considered  be- 
fore deciding  the  question  of  funding  the 
CVAN-70. 

But  the  Subcommittee  itself  wants  to  fund 
this  carrier  now.  It  bases  this  recommenda- 
tion on  a  report  released  on  April  23,  1970. 
which  was  required  by  last  years  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Bill.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  this  report  falls  to  fulfill  the  Con- 
gressional requirement  for  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Navy's  attack 
carrier  program. 

The  law  called  for  a  study  of  the  carriers 
cost-effectiveness.  The  Subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  there  Is  "as  yet  no  acceptable 
formula"  for  determining  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  land-based  versus  sea-based  tactical 
air  power. 

The  law  called  for  a  review  of  the  present 
carrier  force  level.  The  Subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  It  was  "unable  to  resolve  the 
question  of  the  number  of  carriers"  needed 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Yet.  the  Subcommittee's  InablUty  to  re- 
solve these  basic  and  ta^clal  questions  did 
not  prevent  It  from  "strongly  recommend- 
ing" the  funding  of  CVAN-70  In  PY  1971. 
According  to  the  report,  "the  attack  carrier 
system  must  be  modernized  on  a  timely 
basis  despite  the  significant  costs  Involved." 
This  Is  a  conclusion  based  more  on  In- 
stinct than  analysis.  It  is  completely  un- 
justifiable to  recommend  funding  for  a 
fourth  nuclear  carrier  without  first  deter- 
mining the  proper  carrier  force  level. 

For  the  decision  to  build  this  carrier  can 
only  mean  one  thing — that  we  favor  a  fieet 
or  more  than  12  modem  attack  carriers. 

An  examination  of  the  present  carrier  fleet 
demonstrates  this  fact: 

1.  Excluding  the  oldest  carriers,  the  attack 
carrier  fleet  consists  of  one  nuclear  carrier 
(the  Enterprise);  8  Forrestal  carriers;  and  1 
Midway  which  has  just  completed  modern- 
ization. 

2.  The  two  Nlmltz-class  nuclear  carriers 
which  have  already  been  funded  will  both 
have  Joined   the  fleet  by   1976. 

3.  Under  the  Navy's  "rule  of  thumb"  that 
an  attack  carrier  la  obsolete  after  30  years, 
the  oldeet  of  these  carriers — the  Midway — 
will  not  be  obsolete  until  1980;  the  oldest 
of  the  remaining  carriers  Is  that  first  For- 
restal. and  It  will  not  become  obsolete  until 
1985. 

By  1976.  then,  the  carrier  fleet  will  con- 
sist of  12  fully  modern  attack  carriers.  To 
maintain  a  fleet  of  this  size,  we  will  not  need 
to  replace  the  oldest  of  these  carriers — the 
Midway— until  1980.  Given  the  5-year  lead 
time  required  to  build  an  attack  carrier.  It 
win  therefore  not  be  necessary  to  fund  the 
Midways  replacement  untn  FY  1975. 

If  this  subcommittee  believes  tha*  the 
CVAN-70  should  be  funded  now  Instead  of 
later.  It  must  show  why  more  than  12  mod- 
ern attack  carriers  are  required.  There  Is  no 
such   showing  In   this   report. 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  this  fund  now. 
justify  later  philosophy.  If  neither  the  Sub- 
committee or  the  Executive  is  able  to  de- 
termine whether  we  need  more  than  12  mod- 
ern attack  carriers.  Congress   abdicates   Its 
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constitutional  duty  by  Issuing  a  signed  check 
for  one  more  nuclear  carrier. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  advo- 
cate  the  elimination  of  all  attack  carriers. 
Nor  have  I  ever  advocated  such  a  position. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  Congress  must 
have  clear  Justification  for  funding  a  13th 
modern  carrier  task  force  before  approving 
a  potential  expenditure  of  more  than  %2 
billion.  Without  this  justification.  It  Is  un- 
conscionable to  ask  the  already  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayer  to  bear  the  burden  of 
such  an  expenditure. 


HITCHING  POST  INN, 
CHEYENNE.  WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hitch- 
ing Post  Inn,  in  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  is  one 
of  the  excellent  examples  of  first-rate, 
full-service  travel  facilities  in  my  State. 
It  is  an  old  but  ever-progressive  insti- 
tution, imder  the  management  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Smith  and  their  son 
Paul. 

Recently,  the  Tourist  Court  Journal 
carried  a  significant  article  which  tells 
something  about  the  philosophy  of  the 
Smiths  and  how  it  has  led  to  success  in 
a  demanding  business.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  "Ladt  Luck"  Seems  To  Smile  on  the 

HrrcHiNC   Post   Inn 

(By   Ray   Sawyer) 

At  first  appraisal,  it  would  appear  that 
"Lady  Luck"  has  smiled  generously  upon  the 
165-unlt  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
and  its  operators,  Harry  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
their  son,  Paul.  This  full-service,  resort- type 
operation  features  luxurious  rooms;  lavish 
restaurant,  meeting  lounge  and  entertain- 
ment facilities;  Indoor  and  outdoor  swim- 
ming pools;  a  health  club;  and  other  guest 
conveniences. 

And  the  Smiths  bring  to  It  an  enormous 
amount  of  talent  and  experience.  Smith,  who 
might  be  labeled  general  manager,  has  been 
at  the  helm  guiding  Its  course  for  some  33 
years.  His  wife,  Mildred,  who  oversees  the 
motel  facet  of  the  operation,  has  been  with 
It  since  their  marriage  29  years  ago,  and  con- 
tributes, among  other  things,  a  remarkable 
knack  for  Interior  decorating.  And  Paul 
Smith,  who  serves  as  manager  of  the  restau- 
rant and  lounge,  grew  up  with  the  business 
and  holds  a  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Admin,  de- 
gree from  Michigan  State  Univ. 

Pretty  lucky  setup,  wouldn't  you  say?  But 
when  you  zoom  In  for  a  close  look  at  this 
operation  and  Its  operators.  It  doesn't  take 
very  long  to  discover  the  brand  of  luck  it,  and 
they,  have  been  blessed  with.  It  Is  probably 
best  described  by  one  successful  old  sage  who, 
when  told  by  an  observer  how  lucky  he  was 
to  be  amassing  such  an  estate,  replied,  "I 
Ond  that  the  harder  I  work,  the  luckier  I 
get."  And  as  a  result  of  applying  the  same 
formula,  with  careful  attention  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  traveling  public,  the  Smiths 
find  themselves  entering  their  fifth  decade 
at  their  original  site  with  "excellent"  ratings 
In  both  the  AAA  Tout  Book  and  the  Mobil 
Travel  Guide. 

Smith's  father  began  the  operation  in  1930 
with  24  units,  a  service  station  and  a  grocery 
store.  At  that  time,  motel  rooms  were  quite 
bare,  displaying  only  a  bed  and  mattress. 
Guests  brought  along  their  own  linens  and 
towels,  and  used  outside  shower  and  toilet 
faculties. 

In  1937,  the  elder  Smith  passed  away,  and 
young  Harry  was  faced  with  the  monumental 
decision  of  whether  to  continue  In  his  chosen 


profession  of  clvU  engineering — he  was  em- 
ployed with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation — or 
to  enter  the  motel  business.  His  first  Impulse 
was  to  sell  the  property.  But  after  a  great 
deal  of  soul-searching,  he  decided  to  "change 
horses  at  midstream"  and  become  a  motel 
operator.  "You  could  see  the  Industry  begin 
to  pick  up  at  that  time,"  he  says. 

And  enter  It  in  earnest,  he  did.  From  the 
outset,  he  was  continually  adding  to  and  up- 
dating the  property,  leading  It  ahead  of  Its 
competition  through  every  phase  of  automo- 
bile travel.  "He's  just  a  frustrated  engineer — 
always  building  and  adding  something," 
laughs  Mrs.  Smith. 

Looking  back  at  the  ThlrOes.  Smith  recalls 
that  hot-and-cold  rurmlng  water  was  what 
made  a  motel  modem  for  a  time.  "Then, 
guests  began  to  demand  inside  showers  and 
toilets,"  he  says.  "For  a  while,  this  was  what 
set  you  off  from  the  competition.  Next,  it 
was  cooking  facilities,  and  then  tubs  and 
showers." 

With  World  War  n  came  OPA  restrictions 
and  the  scarcity  of  building  materials,  and 
the  operation  came  to  a  near  standstill.  How- 
ever, during  this  dormant  period,  the  Smiths 
formulated  plans  for  food  service,  feeling  the 
coming  need  for  an  on-premlses  facility. 
They  felt  that  a  first-class  operation  could 
no  longer  afford  to  send  Its  guests  out  looking 
for  food. 

They  began  with  a  small  dining  facUlty, 
which  proved  an  Instant  success  both  with 
motel  guests  and  local  residents.  It  was  so 
successful.  In  fact,  that  two  weeks  after  It 
was  opened,  all  the  equipment — stoves,  dish- 
washers, everything— had  to  be  replaced  with 
larger  models. 

Next  came  a  larger  dining  room  and  a  cock- 
tall  lounge.  Then,  two  more  public  rooms 
were  added.  "We  began  to  see  the  future  of 
renting  public  rooms  for  meetings  and  con- 
ventions," says  Smith.  "And  we  wanted  to  be 
ready.  Everything  was  carefuUy  planned  in 
advance." 

Today,  as  has  been  the  case  since  their  In- 
ceptions, both  the  motel  and  food  service 
segments  of  the  operation  are  pacesetters. 
And  the  Smiths  attribute  this  success  to  sev- 
eral factors. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  Is  their  at- 
titude toward  criticism.  "We  love  It,"  says 
Mrs.  Smith.  "Paying  attention  to  it  and  do- 
ing something  about  it  is  what  has  kept  the 
business  going,  rather  than  falling  behind 
and  deteriorating.  And  it  has  kept  new  places 
from  coming  in  and  setting  us  back." 

For  example,  adds  Smith,  "A  lot  of  motel 
people  say  AAA  Is  too  critical.  Our  feeUng  Is 
this.  We  know  we  are  pretty  good.  But  the 
AAA  Inspectors  see  all  of  the  rooms  In  the 
country,  and  they  can  tell  us  how  we  can  Im- 
prove and  get  better  with  their  comments  on 
our  shortcomings.  People  dont  come  here  be- 
cause we  are  Harry  and  Mildred  Smith.  They 
come  because  of  what  we  offer  them." 

Comments  from  guests,  both  oral  ones  at 
the  desk  and  those  written  on  the  large, 
attractive  comment  slips  placed  In  the  rooms, 
are  also  welcomed  and  used  to  advantage. 
"These  often  clue  us  In  on  things  we 
wouldn't  learn  from  any  other  source,"  says 
Mrs.  Smith.  "We  compile  a  statistical  report 
from  them  each  year.  In  an  effort  to  find  ad- 
ditional ways  to  make  Improvements." 

Visiting  other  properties  and  looking  at 
them  from  a  guest's  vlevnx)int  has  also  been 
another  important  contributor  to  their  suc- 
cess. "The  things  we  Uke — ^that  make  It 
easier  or  more  comfortable  for  vis  as  guests — 
we  try  to  incorporate,"  she  says.  "Most  of  our 
extras  are  not  original.  For  example,  we  saw 
the  bedside  TV  switches  and  bathroom  tele- 
phones— or  the  "hot  lines' — at  a  place  In 
San  Francisco." 

Still  another  key  factor  In  their  success 
Is  their  continuing  efforts  to  give  their  guests 
the  best  service  they  can  provide.  "I've 
learned  that  anything  that  Is  good  for  the 
guest  Is  a  pain  In  the  neck  for  the  operator," 


says  Smith.  "A  lot  of  owners  fight  this.  But 
we  beUeve — whether  or  not  It  Is  actuaUy 
true — that  the  customer  Is  always  right.  He 
pays  the  bills.  We  don't  have  any  money 
without  him. 

"So  we  try  to  look  at  this  thing  from  his 
point  of  view  rather  than  ours.  And  since 
It's  the  conveniences  that  matter  to  him, 
we  try  to  think  of  ways  that  win  make  It 
easier  for  him  while  he  Is  here.  Some  of 
these  services  are  quite  expensive — courtesy 
buses  taking  guests  to  and  from  the  airport, 
or  downtown,  or  wherever  they  want  to  go; 
hiring  several  high  school  boys  to  show  them 
their  rooms  and  carry  their  bags  for  them; 
night  maid  service  for  studio  rooms.  But 
you  have  to  look  at  your  place  as  part  of  a 
total  operation. 

"A  lot  of  people  think  you  can  retire  into 
this  business,"  says  Smith.  "Well,  It's  a  hell 
of  a  thing  to  retire  into.  If  you  really  want 
to  keep  your  business  up — and  everything 
revolves  around  service — It  requires  a  lot  of 
hard  work." 

Taking  an  active  part  In  trade  associations 
has  also  been  very  important  in  the  Smiths' 
success.  "Just  go  to  the  facilities  of  a  man 
who  gets  out  to  meetings  and  is  active  in 
motel  organizations,  and  you  can  see  the  Im- 
provements he  makes  from  year  to  year,"  he 
says. 

The  Smiths,  and  their  business,  have  also 
profited  greatly  from  the  trade  publications, 
he  adds.  "Tourist  Court  Journal  and  the 
others  keep  you  alert.  Many  operators  don't 
subscribe  to  them.  They  live  out  there  In  a 
world  of  their  own.  Before  you  know  it, 
they're  outdated  or  out  of  business,  unless 
they  have  an  unusual  situation." 

How  has  this  constant  striving  to  Improve 
and  this  never-ceasing  sensitivity  to  guest 
needs  paid  off  for  the  Smiths  and  their  busi- 
ness? For  their  part,  It  has  resulted  In  an 
83.3%  annual  occupancy — ^Including  a  torrid 
4-month  average  rate  for  the  summer  season 
of  97.1% — as  well  as  a  contlnuany  growing 
revenue  picture.  And  from  the  guest's  stand- 
point, they  have  long  since  come  to  know 
that  they  can  always  expect  to  find  the  very 
latest  In  accommodations  and  faculties  at  the 
Hitching  Post  Inn. 

Decor  is  very  Important,  Mrs.  Smith  points 
out,  and  you  have  to  keep  changing  with  the 
trends  or  you  become  dated.  For  one  period — 
six  to  seven  years — knotty  pine  was  the  vogue 
In  the  area.  Then,  everything  went  to  stark 
modernism.  As  these  changes  occur,  she  adds, 
you  have  to  tear  out  the  old  and  replace  it 
with  the  new. 

Women,  she  says,  read  the  house  and  gar- 
den magazines  and  are  more  color  conscious 
than  ever  befc*e.  Rather  than  the  "home- 
away-from-hMne"  concept,  they  remember  a 
motel  and  want  to  come  back  when  it  "has 
given  them  a  lift"  with  its  color  and  decor; 
when  It  has  given  them  ideas  for  their  homes. 
So,  she  pores  over  these  magazines  to  keep  In 
constant  touch  with  the  trends,  incorporat- 
ing their  ideas  where  possible  into  her 
interiors. 

In  her  new  guest  room  color  schemes,  for 
example,  she  Is  adding  the  new  onve  greens 
and  burnt  oranges,  with  gold  carpets,  which 
are  so  popular  now.  "Also,  darker  colors  are 
coming  back  for  the  walls."  she  adds.  "We 
may  go  into  this  a  little.  However,  we  can 
use  dark  colors  on  spreads,  drapes,  carpets, 
lamps,  etc..  and  get  the  same  overall  effect, 
whUe  retaining  the  advantages  of  lighter 
walls." 

Furniture  styllngs  at  the  Hitching  Post 
are  the  currently  very  popular  Mediterran- 
ean and  the  ever-popular  French  Provenclal. 
Carpets,  bedspreads,  pictures  and  drapery 
colors  are  varied  from  room  to  room  to  give 
each  IndlvlduaUty. 

"Decor  can  be  changed  somewhat  merely 
by  varying  the  style  of  hardware  on  the 
furnishings,"  she  says.  "And  finish-wise,  you 
are  safe  if  you  use  a  pretty  grain  of  walnut. 
ThU  gives  you  a  rich  feeling  of  elegance, 
and  you  can't  go  too  far  wrong." 
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All  furnishings,  with  the  exception  of 
Chairs — desks,  bed  headboards,  nlghtstands, 
cabinets,  vanity  counters,  etc.- -are  made  on 
the  premises  by  one  of  the  maintenance 
men.  a  Latvian  cabinetmaker.  "He  Is  an  ar- 
tist with  Pormlc*.  and  uses  U  everywhere." 
says  Smith.  "He  never  catchei  up  with  all 
the  work  we  have.  He  also  mak  *s  the  restau- 
rant furnishings— the  tables,  <  ounters.  bars 
and  other  pieces." 

The  Smiths  are  very  careful  about  furni- 
ture purchases,  since  they  art  located  In  a 
region  with  a  high  elevation— <  .200  feet.  "We 
can't  buy  anything  made  on  th  !  West  Coast." 
says  Smith.  "It  Isnt  dried  eiough  m  the 
kilns  and  tends  to  dry  out  an(i  crack  at  this 
altitude.  We  have  experienced  lome  losses  In 
the  past,  learning  this.  We  hav  e  to  buy  from 
the  Carollnas,  Michigan  or  Ne  »  York." 

Mattresses  and  boxsprlngs  ar  i  by  England- 
er.  "Providing  the  best  you  can  buy  In  these 
two  Items  U  the  most  Import  int  thing  you 
can  do  In  a  commercial  lodging  facility."  Mrs. 
Smith  says  emphatically.  "To  ;he  guest,  the 
true  test  of  a  motel's  quality  is  made  when 
be  gets  In  bed." 

T.|n>n»  are  percale  by  Dan  liver.  And  all 
t)e<ispreads  are  from  the  deluxe  Unes  of 
Bates  and  Cannon.  "These  are  fairly  costly." 
she  points  out.  "But  In  the  lang  run.  they 
hold  up  much  better.  People  si  I  on  beds,  and 
our  spreads  don't  look  crum  )led  or  soiled 
ks  a  result." 

"Our  pillows  are  Old  Prejullce.  made  of 
goose  down."  she  adds.  We  a;  so  keep  a  few 
foam  rubber  pillows  on  hand  tor  those  who 
request  them." 

Draperies,  including  blackc  uts.  are  pur- 
chased locaUy  on  a  bid  basis.  We  try  to  do 
as  mucb  business  here  In  the  community  as 
we  possibly  can. "  she  says.  "  rhe  town  has 
supported  us  wonderfuUy.  aid  this  Is  one 
way  we  can  show  our  apprecl  atlon." 

Casements  are  also  used  ^Ith  the  drap- 
ertea,  "Our  guests  seem  to  like  them."  she 
comments. 

Room  carpets  are  all-wool  primarily  by 
Masland.  while  acrllon  and  other  synthetics 
mootly  by  Barwlck — are  used  n  public  areas 
and  In  the  Indoor  corridor  leading  to  them 
from  the  new  90-unit  additlor .  "In  this  high 
altitude."  says  Mrs  Smith,  'you  can't  use 
nylon  because  of  the  static  e  lecUlclty." 

Mrs.  Smith  used  to  spend  u  great  deed  of 
money  on  expensive  carpetlAg.  "But."  she 
says.  "I  found  that  $15-a-yarJ  carpet  burns 
Just  as  easily  as  that  which  costs  $S-$9  a 
yard.  I  would  rather  change  carpets  in  the 
units  more  frequently,  glvlnc  guests  some- 
thing new  and  fresh  more  of t<  n.  The  cheaper 
— but  good — carpeting  gives  me  that  flexi- 
bility." 

Walls  are  plaster-flnlshed  i  nd  painted  an 
off  white.  "I  aUo  used  to  use  a  lot  of  very  ex- 
pensive wall  coverings — $12-1 15-a-roll  grass 
cloth  and  other  types."  she  says.  "But  we 
would  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  toarlst  sea- 
son and  find  gouges  here  alnd  there  And 
when  you  made  repairs  the 
the  rest  of  the  wall.  This  l>eca 
"Now.  we  Just  use  a  good, 
can  come  in  in  a  half -day's  t 
up  entire  walls  and  rent  the 

night.  You  can   keep   them  , 

new.  I  would  rather  put  moijey  Into  expen 
slve   draperies,   bedspreads   ahd   things   like 
that  than  into  expensive  wail  coverings." 

Dresser  tops  hold  RCA  or  tenlth  TV  seU, 
locked  into  Formica  swivel  ui^ts  made  by  the 
cabinetmaker.  "I  don't  like  w 
racks."  says  Smith.  "The  se 
are  going  to  fall  oS  any  mlnu 
Other    room    facilities    ln< 
mirrors  by  Syraco.  New  Yorl 

eratOTS  by  Acme  and  NorcoU. 

trol  tinlta,  which  featiire  a<J4ltlonal  settings 
for  local  radio  stations;  and  sleek,  sllm-llne 
cloMts.  which  feature  a  long  shelf  and  lou- 
vered  folding  doot*. 
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Convenient  vanity  areas  Include  Pormlca- 
covered  counter-cabinets  housing  sleek,  col- 
orful double  lavatories.  Wrought-lron  divid- 
ers extend  from  countertops  to  ceilings.  "By 
using  dividers  and  not  closing  the  vanity  off," 
says  Smith,  "you  get  the  Impression  of  a 
much  larger  room." 

An  additional  lavatory,  large  enough  to 
provide  guests  with  plenty  of  room  for  their 
grooming  devices,  is  found  In  the  bathroom. 
Plumbing  is  by  American-Standard  and 
Crane. 

Tub'shower  combination  feature  shower 
curtains  of  heavy  white  duck,  which  are 
ch.inged  and  cleaned  daily  In  the  motel's  on- 
premlses  laundry.  "We  don't  like  the  plastic 
curtains."  says  Smith.  "They  blow  against 
you  and  are  annoying.  Ours  are  old-fash- 
ioned, but  they  eliminate  this  problem." 
"They  are  purchased  from  Valiant  Products 
and  SUndard  Textile  on  a  bid  basis,"  adds 
Mrs.  Smith. 

"We  have  one  room  with  a  glass  sliding 
shower  door,"  says  Smith  "I'^e  yet  to  see  one 
of  these  in  a  motel  that  doesn't  have  a  lot 
of  fllth  down  In  the  track.  It  takes  a  terrific 
amount  of  time  to  clean  thtm.  and  the 
maids  Just  won't  do  It.  These  unlu  look 
good  and  cost  more — they're  different — but 
they  are  a  very  poor  Investment." 

Bathroom  walls  are  covered  with  tile  all 
the  way  to  the  ceilings.  "We've  used  every 
conceivable  wall-covering  material  made  for 
bathrooms,  but  none  has  stood  up  like  tile." 
he  says.  "The  fancy  synthetic  materials  dont 
breathe,  and  the  comers  start  to  curl  and 
the  walls  peel." 

The  Hitching  Post  was  the  first  motel  In 
the  state  to  Install  air  conditioning.  Individ- 
ual GE  "NarrowUne"  units  are  used.  Installed 
flush  with  the  outside  of  the  buildings.  Their 
protnislon  to  the  Inside  of  the  rooms  is  cov- 
ered via  wall-finished  encasement,  which 
serves  to  break  the  wall  and  add  to  the 
appearance  of  the  room.  Maintenance  has 
been  minimal,  and  two  extra  units  are  kept 
on  hand  for  emergencies. 

Central  water  heat  Is  provided.  Both  heat 
and  cooling  work  off  the  same  Robertshaw 
air-controlled  room  thermostats.  Thus  guests 
can  have  either  at  any  time  of  the  year.  And 
to  add  further  to  their  comfort.  Smith  has 
fixed  windows  so  they  can  be  opened  for 
fresh  air. 

■  Air-controlled  thermostats  cost  about  $40 
extra  per  room  to  install,"  he  adds.  "But  I 
recommend  them  over  electric  ones.  There 
Is  less  maintenance."  These  operate  rta  air 
from  the  thermostats  actuating  dampers  In 
the  air-conditioning  units  through  tubing 
connecting  them. 

"The  most  Important  thing  you  can  do  to 
Insure  peak  efficiency  and  prevent  problems 
with  alr-condltioners  is  to  keep  the  filters 
clean. "  he  says.  "Most  of  the  problems  you 
have  are  the  result  of  clogged,  dirty  filters." 
So  he  uses  washable  lUters,  and  during  the 
tourist  season  he  has  the  maids  to  remove 
them  and  wash  them  out  in  the  lavatories 
once  a  week,  and  change  them  at  least  every 
other  week. 

A  special  accommodations  problem  is  cre- 
ated for  a  flrsi-class  operation  in  a  small, 
but  famous  capital  city  like  Cheyenne:  that 
of  providing  suites,  though  they  are  rarely 
requested.  As  such.  It  Is  Important  to  have 
rooms  that  can  be  rented  individually  each 
night.  But.  It  Is  still  necessary  to  have  elabo- 
rate, multi-room  suites  for  the  many  top 
celebrlUes — movie  and  TV  stars,  poUtlcal  dig- 
nitaries and  others — who  come  to  town  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Smiths  have  worked  out  a  very  good 
solution  to  this  problem.  Bight-foot  long 
connecting  sUding  doors  have  been  installed 
in  side  walls  of  a' series  of  uniu  in  the  new 
addition,  allowing  the  creation  of  two-  to 
four-room  suites,  any  of  the  series  of  which 
can  be  quickly  converted  into  offices,  meet- 
ing or  press  rooms,  or  whatever  Is  called  for. 


Room-to-room  soundproofing  Is  achieved 
via  the  use  of  two  layers  of  *i-inch  sheet- 
rock  on  each  side  of  the  walls.  The  first 
layer  Is  nailed  to  2x4  frames,  while  the  sec- 
ond Is  pasted  directly  over  this  to  avoid 
sound  conduction.  And  a  special  effort  Is 
made  to  avoid  backing  up  electrical  plugs. 
This  2 '4  Inches  of  solid  matter,  coupled  with 
nearly  four  Inches  of  dead  air  space  between 
the  walls,  does  the  Job  as  well  as  any  other 
method.  Including  the  staggered  stud-in- 
sulation one,  he  says. 

The  only  two-story  section,  the  90-unlt 
new  building,  is  of  brick-and-reinforced  con- 
crete construction.  Slabs  between  the  floors, 
along  with  carpeting,  provide  the  necessary 
floor-to-ceillng  soundproofing. 

To  reduce  noise  from  the  corridor,  the 
maintenance  men  added  rubber  stripping 
around  room  doors  prior  to  installation. 
Along  the  bottoms,  they  routed  out  a  track 
and  Installed  a  spring -operated  mechanism 
which  pushes  the  rubber  stripping  tightly 
downward  against  the  sills  when  the  doors 
are  closed. 

Noel  E.  Pool.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  archi- 
tect, has  handled  the  design  for  new  con- 
struction for  the  Hitching  Post  for  the  past 
15-20  years.  Final  plans  are  drawn  up  by 
local  architect,  John  Freed. 

"Cleanliness  Is  your  greatest  asset  In  a 
motel,"  says  Mrs.  Smith.  And  this  facet  of 
the  operation  is  capably  handled  by  Marllla 
Russell,  a  former  maid  and  manager  of  the 
motel  laundry.  In  constant  contact  with  both 
Mrs.  Smith  and  motel  manager  Delmar  Peter- 
son, she  Is  given  full  rein  over  her  depart- 
ment, handling  all  areas  of  responsibility,  In- 
cluding hiring  and  fixing  of  maids.  "This  pre- 
vents the  problem  of  having  two  or  three 
people  running  around  telling  the  maids 
what  to  do,  creating  confusion,"  says  Mrs. 
Smith. 

Maids  work  a  full  eight-hour  day,  cleaning 
an  average  of  0V4  rooms  each.  "We  recently 
figured  that  it  costs  us  $1.45  per  room  for 
maid  service,  not  counting  laundry  and  oth- 
er C06U,"  she  says.  "That's  a  little  high,  but 
we're  getting  very  clean  rooms.  We  are  very 
meticulous,  and  demand  that  the  rooms  be 
kept  spotless.  The  house  keeper  checks  them 
every  day,  and  the  manager  and  I  spot  check 
them  from  time  to  time." 

"We  require  our  maids  to  vacuum  rtxmi 
carpets  every  day,"  adds  Smith.  '"Sometimes 
they  get  a  little  lax  about  this,  but  not  very 
often.  Our  beds  are  detached  from  the  wall- 
mounted  headboards  and  are  on  rollers  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  move  them  out 
of  the  way  for  this." 

An  added  touch  of  cleanliness,  as  well  as 
luxury.  Is  provided  by  the  use  of  three 
sheets  on  all  beds — one  on  the  mattress  and 
one  on  each  side  of  the  blanket  above  It. 
"'This  keeps  the  blankets  more  sanitary." 
she  says,  "and  they  don't  have  to  be  cleaned 
as  often." 

"Spring  housecleaning"  Is  done  In  the  win- 
ter when  occupancy  Is  at  Its  lowest.  Two  or 
three  rooms  are  taken  out  of  service  at  a  time, 
and  the  maids  clean  them  completely.  Men 
are  hired  to  do  nothing  but  shampoo  carpets. 
Drapes  and  pillows  are  taken  to  the  laundry 
to  be  tumbled.  And  bedspreads  are  sent  out 
to  be  drycleaned. 

An  on-premlses  laundry.  Installed  15 
years  ago  to  allow  key  maid  help  to  be  re- 
tained during  the  off  season,  now  runs  full 
time  the  year  around,  handling  cleaning  for 
both  the  motel  and  restaurant.  Equipment 
Includes:  a  Huebsch  Dryer,  an  American 
Compact  Polder,  a  200-pound  Dyna  Washer, 
two  Troy  Laundrltes — one.  a  40-pound 
model,  and  the  other,  an  80-pound  one — an 
American  Casadex  extractor  and  washer,  a 
Western  extractor  and  a  Chicago  Flatwax. 

Though  they  don't  use  no-iron  Unens.  the 
Smiths  feel  they  are  saving  time  and  money 
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by  operating  their  own  laundry.  In  addition 
to  the  convenience  of  having  It  when  they 
want  it,  savings  result  from  the  volume  han- 
dled and  the  avoidance  of  time-consuming 
counting  in  and  counting  out,  necessary 
when  a  commercial  laundry  handles  it.  They 
also  feel  that  they  are  saving  12c  per  bed,  or 
24c  per  room,  since  the  third  sheet  used  on 
beds  can  be  thrown  In  at  no  extra  overhead 
cost. 

Continuous  up-grading  and  adding  to  the 
facility  have,  of  course,  been  a  prime  factor 
in  the  motels  long-term  success.  Plans  and 
projects  are  always  under  way. 

In  underlining  the  importance  of  up- 
grading, Smith  cites  the  experiences  of  the 
city's  largest  hotel.  It  went  broke,  he  says, 
because  while  business  was  so  good  to  it, 
guests  were  neglected.  Air-conditioning  and 
other  conveniences  they  demanded  weren't 
put  in.  "They  found  us,"  he  says,  "and  we 
took  care  of  them.  The  process  didn"t  take 
place  overnight.  It  took  10-12  years.  Now,  we 
also  have  the  Lions  and  Klwanls  Clubs,  which 
used  to  meet  at  the  hotel." 

Numerous  projects  have  highlighted  never- 
ending  refurbishing  programs.  For  example, 
while  they  were  launching  their  new  restau- 
rant right  after  World  War  n,  the  Smiths 
realized  kitchens  were  no  longer  necessary  in 
rooms.  They  took  advantage  of  this  situation 
by  gutting  the  units  a  Tew  at  a  time,  and 
starting  from  scratch  to  enlarge  them  into 
the  former  kitchen  areas. 

Four  years  ago,  while  adding  a  30-unit 
wing,  roofs  of  existing  buildings  were  en- 
larged and  new  cedar-shake  shingles  added, 
greatly  enhancing  their  appearance.  The  new 
wing  was  enlarged  an  additional  30  units 
two  years  ago,  and  another  30  last  year.  (Note 
that  we  didn't  say  a  final  30;  nothing  has  re- 
mained final  at  the  Hitching  Post!— Eds.) 

Rooms  themselves  are  remodeled  10  at  a 
time.  Everything  is  normally  ripped  out  ex- 
cept the  2x4's.  "They  get  new  doors — every- 
thing," says  Smith. 

While  adding  the  new  wings  and  connect- 
ing them  with  the  public  areas,  it  was  de- 
cided to  include:  an  inside  corridor — the 
first  for  a  motel  in  the  state — to  protect 
guests  from  Inclement  weather;  an  indoor 
swimming  pool;  and  a  health  club,  with 
saunas  and  exercise  rooms  (complete  with 
bicycles,  etc.)  for  both  men  and  women. 

One  project  in  the  planning  stage  Is  the 
addition  of  carpeting  at  poolslde.  He  Is 
reluctant  to  use  Indoor/outdoor  carpeting, 
stating  that  all  he  has  seen  gets  stained.  He 
Is  considering  Astro- Turf,  which,  he  says, 
costs  912  per  yard. 

Color  TV  was  also  added  a  few  sets  at  a 
time,  until  now  it  is  found  in  all  of  the 
rooms.  "Guests  are  not  directly  asking  for 
It,"  he  says.  "But  It  brings  them  In.  They 
Just  expect  it." 

Sources  of  guests  are  observed  very  care- 
fully, both  from  comments  at  the  desk  and 
from  those  on  comment  slips.  "Our  four  main 
sources  are:  the  highway  signs,  AAA,  Best 
Western  and  appearance,"  he  says. 

Primary  promotional  efforts  are  made  via 
an  attractive,  colorful  airport  display,  a  four- 
color  brochure,  an  ad  in  the  AAA  Tour  Book 
and  highway  signs.  "In  earlier  days,  we  used 
to  put  so  much  on  our  signs,"  he  recalls.  "It 
took  us  15  years  to  get  away  from  that — it's 
a  waste.  Who  can  read  It  all  driving  by  at 
today's  speeds?  And  why  put  TV  on  It?  The 
guest  wouldn't  expect  you  not  to  have  It. 

About  80'"c  of  the  business  In  summertime 
is  handled  via  credit  cards  and  travelers 
checks.  "We  have  to  send  out  for  change 
to  operate  with,  he  says.  "Our  business  has 
become  all  paper   work." 

In  addition  to  honoring  the  big  three  credit 
cards,  two  bank  cards  and  two  oil  cards,  he 
also  issues  one  of  his  own.  These  are  Issued 
to  regulars  after  checking  their  credit  on  the 
office  ledger. 

The  big  advantage  of  credit  card  business, 
he  says,  U  that  people  spend  more  tneij 


with  them  than  they  would  "If  they  had  to 
reach  In  their  pockets  for  hard  cash.  You're 
giving  away  4%  overall,"  he  adds,  "but  you're 
bringing  in  much  more  money.  You  have  to 
look  at  the  overall  picture." 

Today,  the  operation  has  122  employees, 
with  that  figure  hiked  an  additional  25-30 
at  the  height  of  the  season.  More  are  em- 
ployed in  the  restaurant  phase  than  in  the 
motel. 

"Help  Is  a  catastrophe  here  like  every- 
where else."  he  sighs.  "The  housekeeper  is 
battling  the  problem  every  day.  She  keeps 
two  girls  busy  Just  breaking  In  new  maids. 
Some  will  work  three  or  four  months,  and 
then  find  an  excuse  not  to  show  up  so  they 
can  draw  unemployment." 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  employees  on  a 
long-term  basis,  an  incentive  program  has 
been  set  up.  Department  heads  get  end-of- 
the-year  bonuses.  Those  who  have  been  with 
the  motel  three  or  four  years  get  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  insurance  policies,  compli- 
ments of  the  management.  "Sometimes  you 
wonder  if  these  things  are  doing  any  good," 
he  says.  "But  I  think  they  are  necessary." 

Despite  the  bigness  of  the  operation,  the 
Smiths  make  a  special  effort  to  provide  a 
personal,  friendly  touch.  "We  get  more  com- 
ments on  the  homey  atmosphere  here  than 
on  anything  else,"  he  says. 

"We  train  our  people  to  be  friendly  at  the 
desk,  and  to  learn  names  and  try  to  learn 
a  few  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  our  regular 
guests,"  adds  Mrs.  Smith.  "If  they  like  spe- 
cial facilities — bedboards.  foam  rubber  pil- 
lows, etc. — we  prepare  their  rooms  this  way 
and  have  them  ready  when  they  arrive." 

Every  guest  who  attends  a  convention  at 
the  Hitching  Post  finds  waiting  for  him  on 
his  dresser  when  he  arrives  an  "Eye  Opener."" 
"This  is  an  attractive  cardboard  pack  with 
handle.  Imprinted  with  the  motel's  trade- 
mark. It  contains  two  or  three  liquors  in 
small  bottles  of  the  size  served  to  passen- 
gers on  commercial  airline  flights,  plus  a 
package  of  nuts.  A  handwritten  note  wel- 
coming him  to  the  motel,  signed  personally 
by  Smith,  Is  inserted  In  Its  side. 

For  parties  of  six  or  more,  the  names  of 
each  attendant  are  printed  on  match  covers 
which  are  placed  on  the  tables  when  they  are 
set  up.  The  printing  is  done  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  by  the  package  liquor  store  operator 
with  a  small  printing  machine. 

Fresh  flower  centerpieces  are  placed  on 
tables  for  all  parties,  no  matter  what  the 
season.  "We"re  sort  of  a  special  problem  to 
the    florists    at   times,"'    says    Mrs.    Smith. 

And  at  Christmas  time,  the  motel  and 
public  areas  become  a  winter  wonderland. 
About  915.000  worth  of  decorations,  includ- 
ing 100.000  miniature  Italian  lights,  are  now 
used.  And  some  t2,000-$3.000  worth  are  added 
to  them  each  year.  "In  one  of  the  large 
public  rooms,""  says  Mrs.  Smith,  "we  have  as 
many  as  six  trees,  each  displaying  about  5,000 
lights.  People  come  from  all  over  the  state 
to  see  our  decorations." 

The  Smiths  have  been  by-passed  on  one 
side,  but  this  doesn't  overly  excite  them. 
"With  the  reputation  we've  built,  people  will 
still  come  here,"  Smith  says  confidently. 
"When  we  are  totally  by-passed.  It  will  have 
some  effect  on  breakfast  and  some  of  our 
tourist  lunch  sales.  But  If  we  lose  In  one  area, 
we  Just  have  to  work  a  Uttle  harder  some- 
where else." 

And  that  should  provide  no  hill  for  "step- 
pers" like  the  Harry  Smiths.  They've  been 
working  hard  for  four  decades  now.  That's 
why  they  appear  to  be  so  darn  lucky  as  they 
begin  the  fifth  one. 


John,  "Who  was  from  Clinton,  Okla., 
was  well  known  to  members  of  my  ofiBce 
staff.  He  was  in  our  ofiBce  only  yesterday 
discussing  some  legislative  matters. 

He  performed  his  Job  as  assistant  sec- 
retary to  the  majority  in  a  calm,  eflQcient 
manner,  and  he  impressed  many  as  a 
dedicated  employee  of  the  Senate  prior 
to  his  recent  retirement  because  of  his 
illness. 

My  heartfelt  sympathies  are  with  his 
loved  ones,  and  I  share  with  other  Sena- 
tors, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  sad- 
ness that  accompanies  the  loss  of  this 
former  employee. 


JOHN  GRAVES,  OKLAHOMAN 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
Oklahoman  I  have  a  q?ecial  feeling  of 
shock  and  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  John 
Graves. 


SENATOR  PERCY  SPEAKS  TO 
YOUTH  ABOUT  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
WAR 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  > 
delivered  an  eloquent  statement  on 
May  8  concerning  the  crisis  which  faces 
this  country  because  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  is  a  very  personal  statement 
in  which  Senator  Percy  outlines  what  he 
intends  to  do  to  meet  the  crisis  faced  by 
this  country.  Addressing  the  youth  of  the 
country.  Senator  Percy  concluded  his 
speech  with  this  plea : 

So  I  would  say  to  you  in  closing:  Do  not 
despair  of  us,  do  not  abandon  your  country 
and  its  future  In  this  crucial  hour.  Continue 
to  prod  us  Into  action,  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  unique  appreciation  of  this  nation's 
moral  obligations.  Dissent  vigorously — but 
peaceably  and  within  the  broad  parameters 
of  our  constitution,  and  I  pledge  to  you  that 
we  win  respond. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Percy's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt   Senator   Charles   H.    Percy 
Mat  8.   1970 

You  have  come  here  today  because  you  are 
angry — over  an  undeclared  and  tragic  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  that  has  been  escalated 
sharply  In  the  past  10  days,  and  over  the  in- 
explicable and  Indefensible  killing  and 
wounding  of  young  people  last  Monday  on 
the  campus  of  Kent  State  tJniversity. 

I  share  your  anger.  I  opposed  every  escala- 
tion of  the  debilltotlng  conflict  in  Vietnam 
during  Democratic  Administrations,  and  I 
would  therefore,  oppose  Just  as  vigorously 
any  expansion  of  the  war  into  Cambodia.  I 
had  thought  we  were  on  the  road  to  with- 
drawal from  a  war  unrelated  to  our  own  vital 
interests  and  national  security.  Now  I  am 
astonished  and  appalled  to  find  that  it  has 
been  widened  into  another  country  without 
Congressional  approval. 

But  I  believe  that  the  abrupt  turnabout  in 
Southeast  Asia — however  misguided — and  the 
shooting  by  American  troops  of  American 
students  exercising  a  constitutional  right — 
repugnant  as  It  may  be  to  our  national 
conscience — do  not  entirely  account  for  your 
presence  here  today.  You  are  as  aware  as  I 
am,  I  think,  that  my  generation  has  almost 
completely  lost  contact  with  yours,  and  that 
this  may  be  our  last  chance  for  reconcilia- 
tion. 

As  you  pKDur  Into  Washington  this  week- 
end, representative  of  millions  of  students 
across  the  land,  I  fear  that  you  are  on  the 
verge  of  total  alienation.  This  nation  may  be 
about  to  lose  the  allegiance  of  Its  young 
pecq;>le,  the  millions  of  Americans  between  18 
and  30.  It  ts  a  terrifying  thought. 
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It  does  no  good  today  to  depIor«  once  more 
the  loss  of  our  lives,  our  treasure  and  our 
international  reputation  In  South  Asia.  It  Is 
fruitless  to  lament  again  the  plight  of  the 
poor,  the  hungry,  the  dbenfranchised. 
those  deprived  of  their  civil  rights.  It  is  not 
enough  to  speak  out  against  the  inflamma- 
tory rhetoric,  much  of  It  emanating  from  the 
highest  levels  of  governme4t.  which  has 
driven  moderates  into  the  bradlcal  camp, 
transformed  progressives  Into  oevolutlonaries. 
Tou  have  heard  enough  woi-ds.  What  you 
want  Is  action,  evidence  thit  your  voices 
have  the  power  to  shape  the  policies  of  the 
national  government. 

Today  I  offer  you  some  spebiflc  promises: 
First.  I  promise  that  I  will  work  to  rede- 
fine and  clarify  the  war-maMlng  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  Congreis.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  the  constitutions^  power  to  de- 
clare war,  but  It  is  necessary  to  go  back 
through  six  Administrations— j-to  World  War 
II  In  the  Roosevelt  Administration — to  find 
a  war  that  has  been  declareo  by  Congress. 
Since  the  end  of  that  dealared  war  the 
United  States  has  lost  scorea  of  thousands 
of  men  killed  and  wounded  ^d  upwards  of 
200  billions  of  dollars  in  undeclared  con- 
flicts, skirmishes,  police  actiins — pick  your 
own  term — in  Korea,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Southeast  Asia.  Aad  there  are  no 
statistics  available  on  the  dandestlne  ad- 
ventures— In  Cuba,  Ouatemaua,  the  Congo, 
Indonesi*. 

Second,  I  will  Introduce  a  lesolutlon  stat- 
ing that  it  Is  the  sense  of  t|ie  Senate  that 
no  American  forces — land,  sea]  or  air — may  be 
sent  Into  combat  without  tne  express  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  except  In  response  to  a 
direct  and  obvious  attack. 

Third.  I  have  decided  to  eo-sponsor  and 
will  work  for  enactment  of  a  proposal  calling 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  Of  Tonkin  Res- 
olution, the  shaky  iostrumeni  that  has  been 
used  to  justify  countless  escalations  of  a 
dreadful  war. 

Fourth.  I  have  decided  to  co-sponsor  and 
work  for  enactment  of  an  amendment  that 
would  cut  off  funds  for  the  Cambodian  in- 
cursion. 1 

Fifth,  in  order  to  give  Impetus  to  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  yqung  people  to 
play  a  forceful  roie  In  the  Iformulatlon  of 
naUonal  policy  I  am  today  u^^lng  the  presi- 
dents of  all  American  collets  and  univer- 
sities to  suspend  classes  for  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  next  fail's  congressional  elections 
to  permit  the  nation's  mllltons  of  college 
students  to  actively  campaigr  for  the  can- 
didates who  will  best  represent  their  views. 
Coupled  with  this  nuisslve  d^onstratlon  of 
political  action  we  must  pr^  to  give  the 
franctilse  to  18  year  olds.  If  |lt  takes  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  so  b^  It  and  let  us 
get  on  with  It.  Young  men  aad  women  must 
participate  directly  In  the  electoral  process, 
making  our  officials  and  institutions  more 
responsive. 

Now  that  I  have  outlined  my  proposals, 
I  would  like  to  ask  something  of  you.  I  urge 
you  with  all  the  force  I  cin  summon  to 
shun  and  help  prevent  the  vlblence  that  will 
only  retard  progress  towani  our  common 
goals.  I 

Violence  Is  a  form  of  aelf-lhdulgenoe,  pro- 
viding momentary  release  at  the  expense  of 
the  long-range  aspirations  iwe  share.  Vio- 
lence: arson,  damage  to  life  land  property — 
should  be  condemned  and  treated  as  the 
criminal  acta  they  are,  whqther  It  be  the 
wanton  destruction  of  a  scholar's  life  work  or 
the  death  of  Innocent  student  by-standers.  It 
can  only  lead  to  further  polarization  of  this 
already  battered  but  still  grtat  nation,  and 
destroy  our  opportunity  to  represent  your 
views   effectively. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  ^ve  not  been 
provoked — verbally  and  pttyslcally — by  a 
getisratlan  that  ton  frequently  mistakes  your 
idealism  for  intellectual  anpgance  and  ig- 
nores your  UndalUa  alma  vlill«  concentrat- 


ing on  sufwrflclal  matters,  such  as  hair 
length  and  beads.  But  I  do  know  that  more 
violence  will  only  turn  the  generation  gap 
into  an  unbridgeable  chasm. 

If  you  feel  today.  In  an  almost  unprece- 
dentedly  depressing  week  In  our  national 
life,  as  If  al<  of  your  protests  have  been  un- 
availing. I  wish  to  disagree  with  you.  I  speak 
as  a  member  of  one  institution,  the  United 
St-ites  Senate,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  you  are 
being  heard.  The  message  Is  loud  and  clear, 
and  I  hope  yoi  wUl  not  allow  It  to  be  muted 
by  the  tragi'!  evenu  of  the  past  several 
days.  Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  President 
has  heard  and  Is  listening  now.  I  believe 
that  he  wants  to  enc*  this  war.  I  believe  that 
the  ending  will  be  hastened. 

In  some  measure,  your  dissent  has  been 
responsible  for  a  formidable  niunber  of  ac- 
tions we  have  taken.  With  your  support,  we 
have  begtin  to  give  military  appropriations 
the  scrutiny  they  deserve,  to  weigh  the  need 
for  advanced  military  hardware  against  press- 
ing human  needs  and  cut  billions  from  the 
defense  'oudget  without  compromising  our 
national  security.  The  Senate  also  has  turned 
back  an  attempt  to  emasculate  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  succeed  in  having  It 
renewed.  It  has  greatly  expanded  programs  to 
feed  the  hungry,  another  high  luitlonal  pri- 
ority. It  has  Just  rejected  a  second  Supreme 
Court  nominee,  one  who  exhibited  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  the  asplr.itionE  of  all  Americans 
for  full  membership  in  American  society. 

I  do  not  nean  to  dwell  on  our  accomplish- 
ments, for  so  much  remains  undone,  but  only 
to  offer  you  hope.  I  ree  in  Secretary  Hlckel's 
courageous  letter  to  the  President  a  growing 
understanding  in  the  Executive  Branch  that 
this  Administration  will  never  win  your  sup- 
port tlu^ugh  benign  neglect.  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Blackmun  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  see  a  reassuring  sign  that  the  cotirt 
will  regain  the  Integrity  and  public  trust 
it  must  have. 

I  ..tate  unequivocally  that  there  Is  hope. 
This  remains  the  greatest  form  of  govern- 
ment devised  by  man.  It  was  forged  In  a 
revolution  and  the  fervor  of  that  revolution 
has  noiu^hed  it  over  two  centuries.  It  can 
move  it  again,  but  only  if  the  great  energies 
are  used  with  restraint,  and  genuine  care  for 
our  futtire.  A  bloodbath  would  only  restore 
the  tryanny  that  we  have  rejected  since 
the  first  days  of  the  Republic. 

So  I  would  say  to  you  in  closing:  Do  not 
despair  of  lis.  do  not  abandon  your  country 
and  Its  future  In  this  crucial  hour.  Continue 
to  prod  us  into  action,  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  unique  appreciation  of  this  nation's 
moral  obllagtlons.  Dissent  vigorously — but 
peaceably  and  within  the  broad  parameters 
of  our  constitution,  and  I  pledge  to  you  that 
we  will  respond. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  imfln- 
ished  business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  An  act  (H.R.  15628) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  iB  the  pending 

question?  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

pending  question  is  on  the  Itist  commit- 
tee amendment  on  military  sales. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing my  Inquiry,  I  understood  at  the 
time  of  our  adjournment  yesterday  that 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch) 
had  just  offered  a  further  amendment 
which  had  become  the  pending  business. 
Am  I  correct  or  incorrect  in  that  under- 
standing?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  Chair  is  advised  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  withdrew  that 
amendment,  or  those  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recogniTKS 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
1  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
YoDKG)  had  a  matter  with  which  he 
wished  to  proceed  briefly  as  in  the  morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  a  moment;  we  will 
have  to  see  about  it.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  now,  if  we  can  work 
it  out  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but 
we  are  in  the  position  of  having  before 
us  the  pending  business,  which  requires 
the  application  of  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  was  really 
waiting  In  the  Chamber  here  to  speak 
for  about  5  minutes  in  the  morning  hour, 
but  I  was  called  out  by  the  majority 
leader  to  discuss  a  matter  with  him.  I 
can  speak  later,  or  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  for  5  minutes,  without  tak- 
ing any  of  his  time,  I  can  speak  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  certain  responsibilities  here, 
Mr.  President;  I  yield  to  him  to  explain 
the  situation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  but  I 
would  be  bound  to  object  to  any  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  dur- 
ing the  next  3  hours,  now  that  the 
unfinished  business  has  been  laid  before 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  All  right.  I  can 
wait. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  say  this 
hoping  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YouNO)  will  appreciate  the  situation  I 
am  in.  May  I  say,  incidentally,  that  I 
came  to  the  Chamber  with  some  morn- 
ing business  of  my  own  that  I  wanted  to 
discuss,  but  now  I,  too.  must  abide  by 
the  rule  imtil  ihe  3  hours  have  elapsed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  will  abide  by  the 
rule  also,  and  present  my  matter  later. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  usual 
understanding  and  forbearance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  for 
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a  quorum  call  without  losing  my  right 
to  ttie  floor — and  I  add  that  I  do  not 
expect  this  to  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

•nie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks today  will  be  addressed,  of  course, 
to  the  pending  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  specifically  to  the  amend- 
ment proposing  restrictions  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  ccAduct 
of  the  very  unfortunate  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  review 
the  entire  war.  I  was  opposed  to  our  go- 
ing In  there  with  military  power,  but  I 
have  since  supported  it  without  any  ex- 
ception. I  will  support  the  men.  without 
any  restriction  whatever,  as  long  as  they 
are  called  on  to  fight.  But  I  am  very 
deeply  concerned  that  we  get  out  as  soon 
as  we  possibly  can. 

Also,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  my 
position  all  along  has  been — and  is  now — 
that  I  do  not  favor  our  going  into  Cam- 
bodia, or  extending  this  war  for  Cam- 
bodia's protection.  They  may  deserve  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  extend  it  that 
way.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  our  trying  to 
sustain  and  protect  a  government  there. 
I  think  that  would  involve  us  in  Cam- 
bodia's war,  and  it  is  already  involved 
in  one  to  a  degree.  I  do  not  favor — and  I 
have  let  this  be  known  all  the  time — 
furnishing  any  i«>preciable  American 
arms  to  Cambodia,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  means  sending  trainers  and 
advisers,  and  that  means  involvement. 

However,  we  are  now  technically  on 
Cambodian  soil — and  this  is  something 
that  I  have  favored  before  now — for  the 
primary  purpose  of  destroying  the  am- 
munition dumps,  the  military  supplies, 
the  food  supplies,  the  weapons,  and  the 
manpower  that  have  a  large  role  in  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  That  area  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  battlefield  of  South 
Vietnam  as  a  man's  nose  is  a  part  of 
his  face.  For  years  we  have  had  this  ex- 
traordinary situation  where,  in  many 
places,  our  adversaries — smd  they  are 
exceptionally  tough  fighters  in  this  t^rpe 
of  war — could  take  refuge  in  Cambodia 
for  safety,  for  replenishment,  for  rest. 
The  same  spots  were  being  used  for  stor- 
age of  the  supplies  of  the  type  I  have 
mentioned.  They  could  fight  us.  and 
have  fought  us,  over  and  over  in  Viet- 
nam, Inflicting  severe  damage  on  us.  and 
great  loss  of  our  manpower,  and  then 
run  away  and  regroup  and  fight  another 
day,  often  over  the  same  territory,  again 
and  again  and  again. 

According  to  the  common  sense  and 
judgment  I  have,  we  cannot  win — we 
cannot  even  bring  to  a  conclusion — the 
war  in  a  successful  way  if  we  have  to 
conduct  the  war  xmder  those  terms. 

When  I  speak  about  the  President  in 
this  speech.  I  am  not  so  much  talking 
about  Mr.  Nixon  as  I  am  about  the  power 
of  a  President  and  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution.  Frankly 


I  am  glad  that  we  have  a  President  who 
had  the  courage  to  take  this  step,  if  his 
judgment  was  that  he  should  take  it.  I 
think  that  thus  far  he  has  conducted 
himself  about  it  in  a  very  fine  way,  and 
in  a  way  that  already  has  proved  to  be 
very  effective  and  very  helpful.  I  want 
to  read  briefly  the  main  points  from  a 
statement  that  I  read  yesterday,  and  this 
is  the  most  recent  one  I  can  get,  as  to  the 
losses  of  our  enemies  there. 

We  have  already  captured  and  taken 
over  and  control,  or  have  destroyed,  in 
these  sanctuaries,  enough  equipment  to 
supply  20  enemy  battalions.  This  in- 
cludes more  than  7,000  rifles.  1,000  crew- 
served  weapons — meaning  mortars  and 
machineguns — along  with  more  than  8 
million  roimds  of  small  arms  ammimi- 
tion,  which  would  have  supplied  20  bat- 
talions for  upward  of  a  thousand  bat- 
talion-sized attacks. 

I  do  not  recall  at  this  time  how  many 
men  are  in  their  battalions,  but  theirs  are 
smaller  than  ours.  This  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  20  battalions,  and  this  would 
supply  them  to  make  about  a  thousand 
battalion-sized  attacks  of  the  kind  they 
have  been  making  on  us. 

Food  supplies  located  so  far  comprise 
almost  5  million  pounds  of  rice,  which  we 
know  is  the  basic  food  there;  and  that 
is  enough  rice  to  feed  the  entire  enemy 
forces  now  in  the  in  and  rv  Corps  area 
of  South  Vietnam  for  5  months. 

Twenty-two  thousand  mortars  and 
rocket  rounds  have  been  found,  an 
amount  large  enough  to  supply  about 
3,000  fire  attacks  in  South  Vietnam  of 
the  same  Intensity  that  the  enemy  has 
been  conducting  in  recent  weeks  More 
than  5,400  of  the  enemy  have  been  killed 
in  Cambodia  and  over  1,400  captured.  If 
early  estimates  of  about  40,000  enemy 
troops  in  Cambodia  are  correct,  17  per- 
cent of  their  forces  in  Cambodia  have 
already  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  very  clear  that  I  have  nothing 
except  the  highest  regard  for  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  those  who  propose  and 
support  the  pending  amendment.  I  make 
no  attack  on  them.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  of  them  have  been  called  by  name 
in  an  unfavorable  way.  That  Is  very  un- 
called for  and  imfortunate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  represents  the  sentiments  of  the 
organizations  they  represent. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  does  involve 
very  strong  opinions  as  to  who  is  cor- 
rect In  this  very  Involved  and  far-reach- 
ing issue. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  im- 
portant question,  especially  in  world  af- 
fairs, than  that  concerning  the  power  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
constitutional  duties,  his  prerogatives, 
and  his  authority. 

One  phase  of  it  which  has  not  been 
understood  or  discussed  very  frequently 
is  the  power  and  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief.  That  Is 
just  not  an  idle  term.  Those  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  could  not  at  first 
agree  how  the  Commander  in  Chief 
should  be  chosen.  They  finally  wrote  into 
the  Constitution  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  There  was  strong  ob- 
jection to  that  at  the  time,  but  it  was 
adopted,  and  It  has  worked  very  well. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  only  C(Knmander  in  Chief  we  have 
He  must  carry  out  that  role.  It  is  a  role 
which  is  known  all  over  the  world  by, 
adversary  and  friend  alike.  They  know 
that  he  is  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  serious  to  think 
about  passing  legislation  that  would  tie 
his  hands  or  limit  him  so  that  he  could 
not  act  as  a  military  Chief  Commaiuler 
until  he  had  come  down  here  to  Congress 
and  sought  a  law  and  obtained  its  pas- 
sage. Everyone  knows  what  our  enemies 
would  do  in  the  meantime.  We  know 
that  they  would  be  given  enough  notice 
so  that  they  could  change  their  plans, 
get  away,  change  their  policy,  or  do  al- 
most anything  else  they  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  we  are 
debating  involves  strong  and  emotional 
issues  of  what  is  right  and  wrong;  but  It 
involves  also  significant  questions  of  the 
power  of  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  his  constitutional  preroga- 
tives and  authority. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  issue  is  one 
basic  and  fimdamental  fact  which  must 
be  clearly  recognized  and  understood; 
otherwise  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing will  surely  result.  That  fact  is  that 
by  the  action  we  took  in  Cambodia,  we 
have  not — I  repeat,  we  have  not — as- 
sumed or  undertaken  any  new  national 
commitment  whatsover.  We  have  not 
committed  ourselves  to  military  support 
for  the  Cambodian  Government.  Nor 
have  we  promised  shipments  of  American 
arms  or  committed  ourselves  to  send  mili- 
tary advisers.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  all  of  those  steps.  We  have 
acted  pursuant  to  and  oitirely  within 
the  context  of  an  existing  commitment. 
Within  that  framewoi*,  we  have  taken 
a  military  step,  a  campaign  and  a  series 
of  actions  designed  and  intended  to  bet- 
ter our  position  in  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  reduce  American  and  allied 
casualties.  This  all-important  fact  should 
be  kept  in  mind  as  the  debate  continues. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  mihtary  matters 
and  how  to  fight  a  war.  but  I  have  been 
close  to  the  subject  for  some  time.  I 
believe  that  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
will  not  be  successful  unless  steps  like 
that  are  taken.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  permit  the  sanctuaries  to  be  left 
with  immunity. 

Personally.  I  think  that  if  we  do  tie 
the  hands  of  our  Commander  in  Chief,  so 
that  he  would  have  to  get  a  law  passed 
in  order  to  go  forward,  that  will  be  like 
sending  a  hot  message  to  our  enemies, 
"Come  on  back.  Start  building  up  as 
much  as  you  please  again.  We  are  not 
going  to  come  back  so  far  as  UJ3.  forces 
are  concerned."  Thus,  they  will  be  back 
for  certain,  and  back  up  close  to  the  line, 
too. 

If  the  pending  amendment  is  adopted, 
that  is  what  will  happen. 

We  are  now  atteinpting  to  legislate 
with  respect  to  a  battle  which  Is  ac- 
tually being  fought  now — today — ^near 
the  Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  bor- 
der. By  the  assurances  which  have  been 
given  us  by  our  highest  ofBcials,  from  the 
President  on  down,  we  know  that  the 
present  action  is  limited  in  scope,  lim- 
ited in  purpose,  limited  in  geography, 
limited  in  size,  and  limited  in  time.  I  sub- 
mit to  all  Senators  that,  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  there  is  no  precedent  in  all 
history  for  Congress  to  o|utline,  limit 
or  define  the  perimeter  of 
here  in  the  halls  of  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  first  timq  it  has  ever 
been  undertaken.  That  is  txactly  what 
we  will  be  trying  to  do,  in  this  Chamber, 
to  form  the  perimeter  of  a  battlefield, 
where  the  battle  is  alread;r  in  progress 
and  men  are  dying  todty — I  repeat, 
today. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  thiit.  we  should 
draw  every  one  of  tliose  nen  out  im- 
mediately, not  only  from  C  Cambodia  but 
also  from  Vietnam.  We  cannot  have  It 
both  ways  at  once.  That  Ls  clear  to  me. 
I  believe  that  as  this  sjnks  into  the 
minds  of  the  American  peoOle,  concerned 
as  they  are  and  vexed  as  they  are  about 
this  war,  their  thoughts  wil  be,  "Do  not 
stay  the  hands  of  our  Cdmmander  in 
Chief.  If  we  are  going  to  sta  y  there  at  all, 
do  not  put  bonds  on  him;  instead  come 
out  altogether." 

I  know  of  no  one  in  Ods  body  who 
wants  to  increase  the  hazards  to  our 
yoimg  men  in  Vietnam  aiid  Cambodia. 
Of  course  not.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  a  1  "resident  who 
had  the  courage  to  act  or  the  facts  as 
he  saw  them. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendrient.  it  would 
be  im thinkable  and  an  aff  i  oat  to  reason 
and  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  no;  thinking  in 
terms  of  President  Nixon,  am  thinking 
In  terms  of  a  constitutional  American 
Commander  in  Chief,  a  constitutional 
Chief  Executive  who  has  bien  chosen  by 
the  people  and  who  is  known  throughout 
the  world  as  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
who  know  that  he  is  the  ctily  American 
who  can  carry  out  that  rde.  We  caimot 
put  in  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Nixon  just 
because  we  do  not  like  hisl  judgment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  at  that 
point,  or  would  he  prefer  to  finish  his 
remarks  first? 

The     PRESIDING     O 
Eaclxtoit)  .  Does  the  Sena 
Mr.   STENNIS.   My   re: 
long.  I  should  like  to 
then  I  will  be  happy 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  want  to  make  it  rlea 
Congress  has  the  poner — I  am  not  argu 
Ing  that  Congress  does  pot  have  the 
power — to    wlthhoicl    an 
We  can  Just  vot.^  nay  on 
tlon. 

My  position  is  that  wlien  a  man  is 
Commander  in  Chief,  as 'long  as  he  is 
exercising  a  judgment  that  is  within 
reason— Jiat  would  not  apply  in  a  case 
of  a  man  that  happened  to  be  insane — 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  fie  is  the  only 
oni  that  we  have  to  nkke  decisions. 
We  have  no  one  else.  It  js  a  matter  of 
either  or  nothing,  as  I  se4  it,  in  backing 
him  up  in  these  unusiial  ind  extraordi- 
nary conditions. 

I  know  fairly  well  aboit  the  present 
President's  feelings  of  rasponsiblUty  In 
this  war  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
necessary  to  say  this,  bi|t  I  will  say  it 
anyway.  If  I  did  not  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  absolutely,  down -tp -earth  honest 
in  trying  to  use  his  best  Judgment,  based 
on  the  best  advice  he  canj  find,  and  that 
he  is  dedicated  in  this  matter  regardless 
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of  politics — it  was  a  long  chance  that  he 
took  politically — and  if  I  was  not  satis- 
fied with  those  things,  then  I  would  be 
driven  to  some  other  conclusion  and 
believe  that  something  else  had  to  be 
done. 

I  am  impressed  with  his  attitude  in 
the  matter.  I  am  impressed  with  his 
judgment.  And  I  give  some  value  to  his 
experience  in  handling  these  diflBcult 
questions  and  decisions. 

I  say  that  not  to  build  up  the  Presi- 
dent. He  does  not  need  any  building  up. 
It  is  something  that  I  decided  ought  to 
be  said  to  the  American  people.  They 
are  being  told  a  lot  of  things  about  this 
situation,  some  of  which  are  misleading. 
As  I  say,  I  am  glad  that  he  had  the 
will  to  move  against  these  sanctuaries. 
Under  these  facts,  I  concur  in  his  judg- 
ment. 

The  President  never  told  me  this,  but 
I  have  been  convinced  for  some  time 
that  to  make  the  Vietnamization  and  the 
withdrawal  program  work,  we  must  not 
give  immunity  to  these  sanctuaries. 
Therefore,  I  think  action  against  them 
was  necessary. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Congress, 
acting  through  its  control  of  the  purse 
strings,  may  have  the  power  to  ham- 
string and  inhibit  the  President  in  di- 
recting military  operations  which  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our 
ground  forces  and  from  exercising  the 
full  range  of  his  powers  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

Simply  because  we  have  this  power 
does  not.  however,  make  its  exercise 
either  Just  or  wise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  recorded  history 
when  any  Congress  has  even  seriously 
considered  restricting  the  power  to  the 
extent  that  this  resolution  would  when 
American  fighting  men  are  engaged  in 
battle  on  foreign  soil  and  are  actually  on 
military  missions,  putting  their  very  lives 
in  jeopardy  while  this  debate  is  going  on. 
I  remember  as  a  youngster  the  debates 
in  this  Chamber  following  World  War  I. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  then  President.  A 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
were  involved  in  this  effort,  and  I  think 
it  stirred  the  Nation.  However,  no  one 
was  then  being  sent  forth  to  die.  The 
battles  and  the  shooting  were  over,  no 
men  were  dying  on  the  battlefields.  We 
have  altogether  a  different  situation 
today. 

I  find  it  difiQcult  to  believe  that  we 
really  want  to  convert  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  into  a  war  room  and  to  try 
to  direct  battle,  prescribe  tactics,  control 
strategy,  draw  boundaries,  and  otherwise 
to  usurp  the  responsibilities  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  President  and  our  mili- 
tary leaders.  This  Is  not  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Congress;  and  it  should  not 
be.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever 
will  be. 

We  can  be  certain  if  we  pass  this 
amendment  and  advertise  to  Uie  world 
that,  as  far  as  American  troops  are  con- 
cerned, the  Vietcong  and  the  Northviet- 
namese  can  reoccupy  and  roam  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  Cambodia  at  will  and  without 
fear  of  attack,  there  will  be  unrestrained 
jubilation  In  Moscow.  Peking,  Hanoi,  and 
every  other  Communist  capital  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
requested  that  I  be  permitted  to  finish  my 
prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
also  be  sure  that  the  negotiating  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  as  his  ability  to  bring  this  war  to 
an  end  by  negotiation  will  be  reduced  to 
nothing — absolutely  nothing. 

I  heard  the  astronauts  descril)e  how 
the  gages  went  down  to  zero  when  they 
had  the  explosion.  The  astronauts  real- 
ized what  that  meant  concerning  their 
chances  of  getting  back  or  surviving. 
And  I  think  that  the  passage  of  the 
pending  amendment  will  restrict  the 
power  of  the  President  as  a  negotiator  to 
that  same  level — zero. 

The  question  Is  asked  repeatedly  why 
this  amendment  should  not  be  adopted  if 
the  plan  is  that  in  the  future  the  South 
Vietnamese  only  will  be  utilized  to  clean 
out  the  sanctuary  areas.  This  is  a  legiti- 
mate question  and  there  are  several 
answers  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  amendment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  in  Cambodia  is  unclear — particu- 
larly if  they  are  receiving  financial, 
logistic,  and  materiel  support  from  the 
United  States.  Second,  it  would  tie  our 
hands  in  a  -wide  variety  of  possible 
emergency  situations  which  might  arise. 
For  example,  if  a  South  Vietnamese 
force  of  several  thousand,  or  several 
hundred,  should  make  a  raid  Into  the 
sanctuary  areas  of  Cambodia  and  should 
be  trapped  or  threatened  to  be  overrun 
by  enemy  troops,  this  amendment  would 
tie  our  hands  to  the  extent  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  send  an  American  relief 
force  to  their  assistance  even  though 
they  might  be  just  a  few  miles  over  the 
Cambodian  border  from  South  Vietnam. 
Obviously,  such  a  situation  would  be  un- 
tenable and  I  do  not  believe  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  would  even  sanction 
such  a  development. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in 
South  Vietnam  and  try  to  bring  this  war 
to  a  conclusion,  we  ought  not  to  publicly 
armounce  our  intentions  and  carve  into 
the  written  law  of  the  land  this  limita- 
tion on  the  powers  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  Instead  of  protecting  our  men. 
prohibiting  the  President  from  serwling 
them  back  if  he  thinks  It  necessary 
will  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Going  back  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion Involved.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sound, 
legal  basis  or  any  real  and  valid  prece- 
dent for  that  which  is  being  proposed 
here.  Under  article  2  of  the  Constitution 
the  President  is  made  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  As  early  as 
Fleming  v.  Poflre.  50  U.S.  602,  614  (1850), 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  President  imder  ar- 
ticle 2  is  "to  direct  the  movement  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces  placed  by  law 
at  his  command  and  to  employ  them  in 
the  manner  he  may  deem  most  effectual. 
As  the  President  indicated  in  his  speech 
on  April  30,  the  activity  In  Cambodia  is 
designed  to  clean  out  major  North  Viet- 
nam and  Vietcong  occupied  sanctuaries 
which  for  many  years  have  served  as 
bases  for  attack  on  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
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President  indicated  that  this  exercise  of 
this  responsibility  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  was  consid- 
ered necessary  to  defend  the  security  of 
American  men,  which,  in  turn,  was  essen- 
tial to  accomplish  his  basic  purpose  of 
assuring  the  continuing  success  of  the 
withdrawal  program,  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  to  reduce  American  casualties, 
and  to  win  a  just  peace.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  be  taking  a  rather  rash  and 
reckless  step  to  enact  an  ironclad  statute 
which  would  absolutely  deny  him  the 
funds  to  do  what  he  thinks  is  necessary 
along  these  lines. 

The  broad  and  sweeping  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  have 
not  always  demanded  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress.  There  are  many 
instances  where  this  was  not  done.  We 
fought  an  imdeclared  war  with  France 
In  our  early  days;  we  fought  an  unde- 
clared war  with  the  Barbary  pirates  in 
the  early  days;  Marines  have  landed  on 
foreign  shores  many  times;  we  went  into 
Korea  under  President  Truman's  direc- 
tions: under  President  Eisenhower  we 
landed  in  Lebanon;  and  there  are  many 
other  instances  which  could  be  cited 
where  similar  actions  were  taken  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  precedent  to  support  the  Cc«n- 
mander  in  Chief  in  taking  the  action 
President  Nixon  took  in  making  the 
thrust  into  Cambodia. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  precedent  along  these  lines 
was  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  last 
year — which  now  appears  as  section 
643 — providing  that — 

In  Une  with  the  expressed  Intention  ol 
the  President  of  the  tJnlted  States,  none  of 
the  funds  apprt^rtated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  Into  Laos  or  Thailand. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  Is  far 
less  restrictive  than  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, at  that  time  the  American  troops 
were  not  on  the  mission  which  the  stat- 
ute was  designed  to  prevent  and  were 
not  engaged  in  the  prohibited  combat. 
Incidentally,  I  opposed  that  amendment 
and  voted  against  it.  But  there  was  no 
one  being  sent  into  battle,  no  battle  was 
going  on,  men  were  not  called  upon  to 
die  in  those  battles,  and  that  is  the  big 
distinction,  as  a  practical  matter,  from 
the  conditions  today. 

While  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
and  its  general  thrust  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  President's  expressed  inten- 
tion concerning  our  limited  role  in 
Cambodia  and  the  completion  ot  our 
operations  by  July  1,  there  are  certain 
elements  of  it  which  raise  serious  ques- 
tions and  which  could  affect  adversely 
tlie  President's  policy  on  Vietnamization 
and  the  steady  withdrawal  of  American 
combat  forces  from  Vietnam.  Therefore. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  look  at 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

Before  I  leave  that  point,  I  wish  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  dec- 
larations of  war.  I  remember  standing 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  am  now 
standing  when  word  came  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  sent  our  Armed  Forces 
Into  Korea.  I  realized  very  clearly  then 


that  that  act,  within  Itself,  even  though 
I  supported  the  concept  of  the  United 
Nations,  was  a  terrific  precedent  and 
that  it  might  plague  us.  But  I  also  noted 
that,  for  many  years  after  I  came  here, 
the  idea  of  the  issuance  of  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress  was  laughed  at  and 
scoffed  at  as  being  old-fashioned  and 
out  of  the  times;  why,  it  was  ridiculous. 
Some  of  you  remember  that.  I  can  give 
names  and  I  caui  almost  give  dates,  if 
you  want  me  to. 

Most  of  the  thought  behind  all  of  these 
alliances  that  we  signed  up  for,  whereby 
we  tried  to  imderwrite  everything  all 
over  the  world,  was  based  partly  on  the 
idea  that  declarations  of  war  were  old- 
fashioned  and  out  of  date.  There  is  very 
much  concern  about  it  now.  I  am  glad 
there  is.  I  hope  we  can  bridge  that  gap 
as  a  general  proposition,  but  now  it  is 
too  late  with  respect  to  South  Vietnam. 
We  stood  here  and  sent  all  of  those  men 
over  there  to  fight  and  now  we  talk 
about  a  declaration  of  war,  and  some  say, 
"We  ought  to  declare  war."  We  are  now 
on  the  way  out.  It  is  too  late  in  this  war. 
We  are  on  the  way  out;  we  are  withdraw- 
ing. We  are  trying  to  cover  oiu-  with- 
drawal and  make  it  safe  for  ourselves 
and  our  allies. 

Paragraph  one  of  the  amendment 
clearly  would  prohibit  the  presence  of 
any  U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia,  whether  as 
advisers,  combat  troops,  or  otherwise. 

Paragraph  two  would  prohibit  pay- 
ment of  the  compensation  or  allowances, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  TJB.  per- 
soimel  in  Cambodia  fiu-nishing  mihtary 
instruction  to  the  Cambodian  forces  or 
engsiglng  in  any  combat  activity  in  sup- 
port of  Cambodia  forces. 

Paragraph  three  would  prohibit  our 
entering  into  any  contract  or  agreement 
to  provide  military  instruction  in  Cam- 
bodia "or  to  provide  persons  to  engage 
in  any  combat  activity  in  support  of 
Cambodian  forces."  This  could  t>e  con- 
strued to  prevent  our  support,  financial 
and  otherwise,  of  any  South  Vietnamese 
activity  in  providing  instruction  to  the 
Cambodians  or  of  combat  activity  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces.  Since  all  operations  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  mihtajy  forces  are 
supported  by  us  vnth  finances,  logistics, 
and  materiel,  it  would  a[H>ear  that  this 
portion  of  the  amendment  might  even 
prevent  the  armed  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam from  maldng  forays  against  the 
sanctuary  areas,  thus  assuring  that  the 
enemy  could  reoccupy  these  areas  with- 
out any  molestation  at  all. 

I  say  that  is  a  possible  interpretation. 
If  this  proposal  is  goin<,  to  be  passed 
that  language  should  be  clarified. 

Paragraph  four  raises  a  very  serious 
problem,  since  it  would  deny  funds  for 
funding  any  combat  activity  in  the  air 
above  Cambodia  in  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces.  In  interdicting  trails  and 
supply  routes  it  will  be  Impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  air  combat  activity  and 
the  interdiction  was  In  support  of  the 
South  Vietiuunese  forces,  the  UJ3. 
forces,  or  Cambodian  forces.  Tliat  is  the 
reason  I  thought  we  should  have  defeat- 
ed the  amendment  last  year.  Obviously, 
amy  interdiction  of  enemy  supplies  as 
they  move  down  the  trail  and  into  the 


pipeline  would  be  of  benefit  to  all  of  the 
enemies  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong— the  United  States,  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Thus,  even  if  one  should  agree  with 
the  general  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
it  would  appear  that  the  language  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  bring  about  clarifi- 
cation to  make  its  purpose  and  appUca- 
tion  clear  beyond  doubt.  Certainly  the 
Senate  should  not  take  any  action 
which  should  in  any  way  diminish  the 
power  of  the  President  to  act  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  and  its 
troops  and,  therefore,  at  the  very  least, 
this  amendment  should  be  revised  to 
make  clear  that  the  President  has  the 
right  to  take  any  necessary  action  in 
emergency  situations  to  protec-  the  lives 
of  American  troops  remaining  within 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  imix}rtant  that 
we  stop  and  consider  carefully  what  we 
are  now  asked  to  do.  There  is  a  serious 
question  here  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers, and  a  serious  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  either  prudent,  necessary,  or 
wise  to  place  such  limits  and  restrictions 
on  our  military  operations  along  the 
South  Vietnamese-Cambodian  border. 
The  prohibiticms  we  are  asked  to  legis- 
late may  very  well  be  of  great  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  enemy  and  could  well 
result  in  added  American  casualties. 

At  the  very  least  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  telegraph  our  plans  to 
the  enemy  and  let  him  know  that,  as  far 
as  American  troops  are  concerned,  he 
can  operate  in  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
areas  with  immunity.  In  addition,  it  will 
put  the  President  in  a  legal  straitjacket 
with  respect  to  militarr  operations  di- 
rected against  enemy  forces  in  such 
sanctuaries  and  would  tie  his  hands  to 
an  extent  which  to  me  is  unthinkable. 

I  do  not  totally  discount  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  but  I  have  been  hear- 
ing numerous  optimistic  reports  about 
their  improvement  for  many  years.  How- 
ever. I  believe  by  now  there  is  improve- 
ment, and  very  substantial  improvement. 
It  is  enough  to  give  hope  to  me  that,  be- 
fore too  long,  they  may  have  the  mih- 
tary strength  to  stand  on  their  own.  But 
not  now.  This  Cambodian  action  is  going 
to  be  a  good  test  for  them,  all  right.  Not 
now — it  is  too  early.  We  may  have  to 
continue  to  raid  these  sanctuaries,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  publish  the  fact 
that  vre  will  not.  If  we  do  tbey  will  know 
that  they  are  taking  no  chances. 

If  we  do  adopt  this  amendment,  the 
result  WiU  be,  I  b^eve.  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  forces  will  move  back  to  the 
base  areas  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  use 
them  once  again  as  launching  pads  for 
attacks  against  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  within  South  Vietnam. 
Guerrilla  activities  based  in  Cambodia 
against  South  Vietnam  sooner  or  later 
will  be  stepped  up  and  the  main  forces 
will  be  again  concentrated  in  these  areas 
In  preparation  for  possible  massive  at- 
tacks into  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  will 
once  again  become  a  vast  enemy  stasing 
area  and  the  springboard  for  attadcs  on 
South  Vietnam  along  600  miles  of  fron- 
tier; it  WiU  be  a  refuge  where  enemy 
troops  can  return  from  combat  without 
fear  of  retallatkm.  North  Vietziamesc 
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men  and  supplies  could  then  be  poured 
into  Cambodia,  not  only  jeep  irdizing  the 
lives  of  our  men  but  the  Aijmed  Forces 
and  people  of  South  Vietnaii  as  well. 

That  would  just  be  encouriging  them. 
We  would  be  encouraging  tnose  condi- 
tions by  putting  here,  in  thi;  cold  stone 
of  written,  published  law,  our  intention 
to  cut  the  Commander  in  CI  ief  off  from 
this  avenue  of  action. 

Therefore.  I  would  think  t  lat  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  in  its  t  resent  form 
would  inevitably  result  in  increased 
American  casualties.  The  President  and 
Secretary  of  Bute  have  m  ide  it  clear 
that  the  action  we  have  ta  ten  has  not 
been  for  the  purpose  of  ex  janding  the 
war  in  Cambodia,  or  for  increasing  our 
commitments,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  i  ind  winning 
the  just  peace  we  all  desiie.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
President  taking  that  action  which  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  th ;  defense  of 
American  forces  and  for  success  of  the 
Vietnamization  program. 

I  believe  that  is  the  issue.  I  believe  the 
choice  is  to  let  the  President  go  on  with 
this  program  or  just  pull  lihem  all  out 
and  abandon  South  Vietnani.  There  may 
be  a  few  Senators  that  wduld  propose 
that  we  abandon  that  missic  n  now.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  they  would  x  very  few. 
I  think  that  we  should  rei  lize  that  the 
mission  against  Cambodia  is  planned  to 
be  short  and  brief  for  a  spe<  lific  piuixse. 
The  President  has  assured  us  that  all 
American  troops  will  be  withdrawn  by 
July  1,  and  he  has  also  assured  us  that 
we  have  no  commitment  wthatsoever  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  or  to  the  si4pport  or  de- 
fend the  Cambodian  Government.  The 
Secretary  of  State  reemphapized  this  on 
May  13. 

Someone  said  to  me,  "Well,  this 
amendment  just  takes  him  at  his  word" 
No.  it  does  not.  It  repudia  es  his  word. 
It  refuses  to  take  his  word.  It  kicks  him 
right  in  the  face.  It  says,  "So.  we  wont 
take  your  word.  We  are  goii  »g  to  box  you 
in  here,  in  the  cold  letter  of  the  law.  You 
are  not  to  make  another  move  in  this 
direction  without  coming  in  here  and 
making  a  request,  and  then  we  will  de- 
bate it.  Or  take  it  to  the  House,  and  it 
may  come  from  there  to  us,  and  it  will 
come  back  here  and  we  will  debate  it  in 
the  normal  process." 

What  is  the  enemy  goini;  to  be  doing 
in  the  meantime?  They  are  already 
prepared.  They  already  hiive  this  long 
notice.  We  would  have  thei  the  saddest 
of  all  the  words:  "Too  late  Too  late." 

I  say  the  choice  we  have  here  is  to  go 
on  with  the  Vietnamization  program 
and  withdrawal— which  thf  President  is 
doing  well  so  far — or  stripping  him  of 
his  authority  to  carry  it  out,  or  pulling 
out  of  South  Vietnam  entirely. 

We  all  know  that  since  lite  1965  Cam- 
bodia had  played  a  major  iple  in  Hanoi's 
strategy  for  taking  over  S4uth  Vietnam. 
The  Vietnamese  Commvmiits  have  made 
use  of  its  territory  for  ta;tical  sanctu- 
ary, for  base  areas,  storai;e  depots,  for 
infiltration  of  personnel,  ind  for  ship- 
ment of  supplies.  They  hsve  also  pro- 


cured  arms,   food,   and 
from  Cambodian  sources. 


ether   supplies 


The  sanctuaries  have  played  a  key  role 
in  Hanoi's  response  to  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion and  pacification  programs.  Because 
of  their  existence,  especiaUy  the  sanc- 
tuaries in  southern  Cambodia  along  the 
III  and  IV  Corps  frontiers,  Hanoi  has 
always  been  able  to  mass  hostile  forces 
in  close  proximity  to  major  South  Viet- 
namese population  concentrations.  Not 
only  did  this  enable  the  enemy  to  make 
hit-and-run  raids  across  the  border;  it 
enabled  him  to  pose  a  continuing  threat 
to  South  Vietnamese  internal  security 
that  the  progress  of  pacification  and 
Vietnamization  could  not  entirely  ir- 
radicate. 

The  violation  of  Cambodia's  neutrality 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and 
the  inability  of  Cambodia  to  expel  them 
by  force  or  otherwise  give  us  the  right, 
under  international  law.  and  under  basic 
considerations  of  self-defense,  to  strike 
the  enemy  in  his  sanctuaries  on  the  soil 
of  the  imwilling  and  reluctant  host  na- 
tion. 

I  have  no  questions  about  that.  That  is 
just  conmion,  crossroads  commonsense. 
If  my  neighbor  lets  someone  use  his  back- 
yard SIS  an  jwsenal  to  make  attacks  on 
my  family,  then  I  have  to  attack  that 
arsenal  regardless  of  whether  it  is  on  my 
Side  of  the  land  line  or  on  his  side.  I  am 
compelled  to  do  so  by  self-defense  and 
by  every  motive  and  basic  consideration 
of  human  nature.  The  ground  which  he 
permits — or  perhaps  he  cannot  help  it — 
to  be  used  as  an  arsensal  for  destroying 
me  loses  the  sanctity  that  would  other- 
wise be  his  because  it  is  his  home. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  look  at  the  ob.'ectives  which  we  have 
in  mind  in  the  operations  against  the 
Cambodian  sanctuary  areas.  First,  from 
a  tactical  standpoint,  the  objective  is  to 
destroy  enemy  supplies,  enemy  facilities, 
enemy  logistics  support,  and  enemy  stor- 
age areas  which  have  been  used  for  years 
to  attack  allied  soldiers  in  South  Viet- 
nam. That  has  been  the  trouble;  we  could 
not  get  them  out  of  these  sanctuaries. 
The  long-term  objective  Is  to  hasten 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  to  speed 
up  Vietnamization.  and  to  reduce  Ameri- 
can casualties. 

Because  of  the  approach  of  the  mon- 
soon season,  if  the  operation  was  to  be 
undertaken,  it  had  to  be  undertaken  at 
this  time.  This  was  not  an  "invasion" 
of  Cambodia  in  any  sense  of  the  word  but 
purely  a  protective  measure  we  finally 
decided  on  taking — finally,  after  all  these 
years — against  the  sanctuaries  which 
will  be  terminated  very  soon. 

While  Congress  may  have  the  power  to 
limit  the  areas  in  which  our  forces  may 
operate  by  riders  on  appropriation  bills 
and  by  otherwise  barring  the  expendi- 
ture of  fimds.  this  procedure  does  not 
recommend  itelf  to  logic.  It  certainly 
should  not  do  so  without  a  full  imder- 
standlng  of  the  Impact  and  ramifications 
of  what  it  is  doing.  We  must  be  concerned 
with  the  Impact  on  American  casualties, 
the  Vietnamization  program,  the  pacifi- 
cation program,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops. 

I  submit  that  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  will  not  help  in  any  manner 
in  protecting  the  lives  of  American  mili- 


tary men,  the  Vietnamization  program, 
and  our  plans  for  troop  withdrawal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  tying  the  President's 
hands  with  regard  to  Cambodian  opera- 
tions would  severely  Jeopardize  the  Viet- 
namization program  and  the  present  plan 
to  withdraw  150,000  American  troops  over 
the  next  year. 

We  had  just  as  well  forget  this  with- 
drawal, in  my  humble  opinion,  if  we  are 
going  to  turn  these  sanctuaries  back  over 
to  their  former  immime  status.  That 
would  result  because  of  the  operational 
advantage  that  would  be  afforded  again 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  in  striking 
at  amst  the  South  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
ican forces  from  the  privileged  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia. 

I  think  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
has  been  illustrated  and  dramatized 
since  the  President  announced  the 
150.000  troop  withdrawal  plans.  No 
sooner  had  he  made  this  announcement 
than  a  broad  expansion  of  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  was  started  by  tlae 
North  Vietnamese.  They  were  attempting 
to  create  a  continuous  600-mile  stretch 
of  Communist-controlled  territory  along 
the  Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  bor- 
der— a  springboard  for  attacks  against 
our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  and  a  re- 
fuge and  safe  haven  where  enemy  troops 
could  return  without  retaliation.  This 
buildup  was  accompanied  by  an  actual 
invasion  of  Cambodia  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  longtime  government  of 
Sihanouk. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
tie  the  President's  hands  at  a  time  when 
rapid  and  direct  response  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  our  400.000  troops 
fighting  for  our  country's  interest  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  entering  Cambodia 
all  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  have  done  is  to  exercise 
the  right  of  collective  self-defense  which 
is  restricted  in  extent,  purpose,  and  time, 
and.  for  the  large  part,  is  confined  to 
border  areas  where  Uie  Cambodian  Grov- 
emment  has  long  since  ceasad  to  exercise 
any  effective  control  and  which  has  been 
completely  occupied  by  the  Communist 
forces. 

I  return  now  briefly  to  the  constitu- 
tional question  involved.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  President  be  able  to  is- 
sue orders  to  military  units,  and  to  take 
necessary  steps  to  bar  any  hostile  move 
against  American  bases  or  against  our 
own  troops  stationed  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  I  think  his  position  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
necessarily  gives  him  the  power  to  take 
such  action  and  I  think  that  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  would  be  ill  advised  to 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  it,  especially 
under  these  circumstances. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  amendment 
invades  areas  of  responsibility  which  are 
and  properly  should  be  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  President  alone.  As 
Commander  in  Chief  the  President  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  directing 
the  operations  of  the  armed  services, 
either  within  our  coimtry  or  outside  of  it. 
Reasonable  men  may  very  well  disagree 
about  the  wisdom  of  his  actions,  but  it 
would  appear  both  from  the  Constitution 
and  from  historical  precedents  that  the 
President  has   the  power  to  send  UJ3. 
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military  forces  abroad  when  he  deems  it 
to  be  in  the  national  interest.  As  John 
Marshall  noted  when  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  in  1799; 

The  President  U  the  sole  organ  of  the  Na- 
tion In  Its  external  relation  and  the  sole 
representative  with  foreign  nations. 

I  think  that  Is  a  significant  point,  not 
just  from  the  military  standpoint,  but 
that  he  is  the  sole  organ— the  sole  organ 
of  the  Nation,  both  as  Executive  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  When  we  close  his 
mouth  or  cut  off  his  power,  there  is  no 
substitute  that  we  can  put  in  his  place. 
Who  Is  going  to  be  a  substitute?  Are  we, 
the  Congress,  going  to  be  the  substitute? 

Even  leaving  aside  such  pertinent  mat- 
ters as  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  and 
the  SEATO  pact,  I  think  there  is  a  sound 
legal  basis  for  what  the  President  has 
done.  His  power  as  Commander  In  Chief 
imder  article  2  of  the  Constitution,  as 
already  cited,  is  broad  and  sweeping.  His- 
torically, It  has  not  always  required  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress,  as  I 
have  illustrated. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
we  would  commit  a  grievous  error,  espe- 
cially now,  if  we  enact  into  cold,  hard  law 
this  proposed  limitation  on  the  powers  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  while  our  fight- 
ing men  are  still  in  battle.  From  my  posi- 
tion and  from  my  understanding  of  the 
problem  I  must  warn  the  American 
people  against  being  stampeded,  against 
coming  to  quick  conclusions,  against 
going  over  the  brink  in  sui>port  of  this 
resolution,  prompted  by  the  desire  we 
all  share.  Including  its  sponsors,  to  bring 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end  just  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  have  a  serious  and  dif- 
ficult problem  in  South  Vietnam  but  we 
should  not  allow  this  to  cause  us  to  go 
over  the  brink  and  cut  and  run  without 
stopping  to  reason.  We  must  and  should 
take  time  to  give  this  grave  question 
serious  and  complete  second  thoughts. 

That  term  is  a  favorite  of  mine.  I  be- 
lieve the  second  thought  of  the  American 
people  is  nearly  always  soimd.  Their  first 
thought  may  be  emotional  or  impulsive, 
but  give  them  time  for  that  complete 
second  thought,  and  if  they  have  the 
facts,  they  will  come  up  with  sound 
reasoning. 

As  I  have  said.  I  believe  that  the  action 
against  the  stuictuary  areas  m  Cambodia 
was  a  necessary  step  in  order  to  protect 
our  men  on  the  battlefields  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  insure  the  success  of  our 
planned  withdrawal  program.  I  hope 
that  both  the  Congress  and  the  public 
will  show  forebearance  smd  patience  and 
will  await  further  developments  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  which  the  President 
has  taken  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  sin- 
cere and  limited  effort  to  destroy  the 
sanctuary  areas  and  thus  hasten  the  end 
of  the  war  and  the  speedier  return  of 
our  American  troops. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, though  offered  with  the  finest  mo- 
tives, has  potential  military  mischief  in 
it.  I  believe  it  Involves  chances  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  take.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve the  solemn  Judgment  of  this  body 
will  be  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
said  I  would  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  At  this  point  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  expect  to  speak  on 
this  subject  on  Monday.  Between  now 
and  then,  I  shall  be  able  to  read  care- 
fully the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  although  I  have  heard  the  ma- 
jor part  of  his  address.  But  I  thought  I 
should  explain  at  this  time,  to  him  and 
other  Senators  present,  the  piu-pose  of 
the  amendment. 

I  say  with  all  deference  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  during  his  speech — and 
I  know  it  has  been  a  very  honest  speech, 
because  it  comes  from  an  honest  man — 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  delineated  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  this  amendment,  first, 
as  it  affects  the  constitutional  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  President  and,  second, 
as  to  its  policy  implications. 

I  think  I  can  tell  the  Senator  the  in- 
tended purpose  of  the  amendment,  the 
intention  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  they  are  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
frwn  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  as  well  as 
myself.  We  are  concerned  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Southeast  Asia  and  also  we  are 
appreciative  of  the  President's  intentions 
and  constitutional  powers.  We  have 
worked  to  prepare  an  amendment  which 
is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  the  constitutional 
powers  of  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

There  are  two  purposes  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  first  purpose  is  expressed  in 
subsections  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  The  pur- 
pose is  to  prohibit  all  U.S.  forces  from 
becoming  involved  in  a  war  in  Cambodia, 
for  Cambodia,  for  any  government  in 
Cambodia,  for  any  Cambodian  military 
forces. 

What  is  the  constitutional  basis  to 
support  the  first  purpose?  We  have  tried 
in  this  amendment  to  assert  the  powers 
of  the  Congress.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
construe  the  powers  of  the  President,  ex- 
cept in  one  respect,  our  purposes  to  pro- 
hibit fimds  for  a  war  for  Cambodia,  for 
its  forces,  for  any  goveriunent,  and  as  I 
have  said,  it  does  prohibit  the  support 
of  any  U.S.  forces  on  the  soil  of  Cam- 
bodia, in  support  of  Cambodia,  and  Cam- 
bodian forces  without  the  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

Piu-ther,  subsection  (3)  provides  that 
we  shall  not  employ,  through  contract  or 
agreement,  the  citizens  or  nationals  of 
another  country  to  fight  in  Cambodia, 
for  Cambodia,  or  their  forces;  because  if 
that  were  done,  and  even  though  our 
forces  were  not  In  Cambodia,  the  United 
States  would  be  committed  to  their  sup- 
port, and  Inevitably,  I  believe,  we  would 
be  drawn  into  a  war  for  their  support,  as 
we  have  been  drawn  over  20  years  to 
the  support  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  stated — and  many  have 
stated  in  their  comments  on  this  amend- 
ment, that  we  are  inhibiting  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  President  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  soldiers.  Of 
course,  this  argimient  has  great  appeal. 
It  has  appeal  to  me.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
does  have  large  wartime  powers.  But  I 
do  not  believe  this  power  can  be  em- 


ployed to  enter  a  new  war  in  another 
country — for  Cambodia — particularly 
when  there  is  no  obligation,  no  treaty 
obligation,  no  obligation  under  the 
SEATC  Treaty,  which  Cambodia  de- 
nounced. Certainly,  we  have  no  obliga- 
tion to  engage  in  the  self-defense  of 
Cambodia.  And  it  would  be  extreme  to 
enter  a  larger,  expanded  war  in  Cam- 
bodia upon  the  basis  of  the  protection  of 
our  forces. 

The  President  has  great  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief  in  wartime  to  pro- 
tect our  Armed  Forces.  With  respect  to 
this  power,  this  amendment  would  not 
limit,  except  in  one  respect,  tmd  I  want 
to  be  frank  about  the  exception.  It  would 
say  to  the  President  "We  respect  your 
power  to  defend  our  forces  and  to  pro- 
tect their  lives,  but  you  caimot  use  that 
power  to  enter  into  another  war  in  an- 
other country  without  the  consent  of 
Congress." 

The  President  has  said,  with  respect 
to  all  these  issues  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  carry  out  the  piu-pose  of  section  1. 
which  would  prohibit  the  retention  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia.  He  hsis  said  at 
the  White  House  that  the  outer  limit 
was  7  weeks  or  July  1.  and  nearly  2  weeks 
have  passed.  I  respect  his  statement,  and 
I  believe  that  he  Intends  to  do  what  he 
has  said.  He  said,  also,  that  he  did  not 
intend  that  the  United  States  should 
become  engaged  in  a  war  for  Cambodia, 
and  I  respect  that  statement. 

But  there  are  forces  and  events  outside 
the  control  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  of  Congress, 
which — against  the  best  intentions — 
could  make  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
those  intentions  if  wt  remain  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  hope  uhis  will  not  happen.  I  hope 
the  purpose  of  the  President  is  realized. 
But  we  have  the  duty  to  do  what  we  can 
to  see  that  forces  beyond  the  President's 
control  may  not  happen.  If  there  should 
be  a  change  in  the  government  in  Cam- 
bodia, would  we  support  the  new  gov- 
ernment? If  Sihanouk  is  placed  in 
northern  Cambodia  and  is  recognized  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  he  has  now  been  recog- 
nized by  Communist  China,  should  we 
support  the  present  government  or  a 
successor  government  and  become  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  war?  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  move  larger 
concentrations  of  forces,  fianking  the 
sanctuaries,  does  it  then  follow  that  we 
would  stay,  to  fight  in  the  area,  and  de- 
feat the  express  purpose  of  the  President 
to  move  out  in  a  fixed  time  limit? 

I  say  with  great  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator— and  the  Senator  knows  how  I  feel 
about  him — that  many  of  his  arguments 
gave  me  the  Impression  that  likelihood  of 
being  involved  in  Cambodia  would  occur. 
The  Senator  asked:  If  we  clean  out  the 
sanctuaries  and  they  are  established 
again,  what  will  we  do?  The  most  effec- 
tive way  to  protect  the  sanctuaries  after 
they  have  been  cleaned  out  would  be  to 
stay  in  or  near  the  sanctuaries;  but  a 
new  fiank,  and  new  sanctuaries  to  the 
west  would  be  established.  The  logic  is 
that  in  the  worst  of  events,  we  could  be 
compelled  to  stay  in  a  country  to  which 
we  have  no  obligation  at  sdl. 

Ours  is  a  limited  amendment.  We  re- 
spect the  President's  authority.  In  our 
section  4  we  do  not  seek  to  limit  the 
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President's  use  of  air  forces  tc  protect  our 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  from  supplies 
and  personnel  coming  froni  the  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong.  We  do  lot  attempt 
to  define  his  power  to  protec  ,  our  forces. 
He  has  wide  powers,  and  he  :an  exercise 
those  powers;  and  after  tlose  powers 
have  been  exercised,  we  in  C  ongress  can 
do  nothing. 

This  stalemate  has  occuned  in  other 
situations  in  our  history,  and  when  it 
comes,  the  power  of  each  branch  is  un- 
clear. As  the  great  writers  hs  ve  said,  the 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  ti  y  to  respect 
each  other,  to  reach  some  J  ccommoda- 
tion.  And  this  our  amendment  would  do. 

Without  trying  to  delineat<  his  powers. 
we  are  saying  to  him.  "Mr.  President, 
with  great  respect  for  you,  if  ^is  amend- 
ment becomes  law.  you  cannot  use  the 
authorized  and  appropriated  funds  of  the 
United  States  to  become  involved  in  a 
larger  and  wider  war  in  Cambodia."  It 
shows  our  respect  for  him.  I ;  also  shows 
our  respect  for  our  obligatior  s  and  duties 
as  Senators.  I  have  supportqd  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  Vietnai^iization.  It 
represents  a  charige  from  thfe  policies  of 
the  past  and  represents  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  irreversible  policy  o  bring  our 
forces  home. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  CRANsroN>.  we  do 
not  sanction  the  Cambodian  operation 
in  the  amendment  but.  likqwise,  we  do 
not  condemn  it.  I  must  say,  iii  all  honesty, 
that  any  amendment  adopted  will  be 
taken  by  some  to  mean  that  It  was  de- 
signed to  embarrass  or  critic  ze  the  Pres- 
ident. I  suppose  that  is  iriposslble  to 
correct. 

I  argue  that,  in  respect  |of  our  own 
powers,  we  have  moved  reasonably  to 
assert  the  constitutional  authority  and 
duty  of  the  Congress,  to  pre^^cnt  as  I  am 
sure  the  President  wishes  to  prevent 
widening  of  the  war  and  a  war  for 
CamtXKiia. 

We  do  not  try  to  limit  tie  constitu- 
tional powers,  except  as  I  have  stated,  of 
the  President  In  or  for  the  :  uture.  I  be- 
lieve, upon  reflection,  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate — I  do  not  enow — but  I 
believe  all  Members  of  the  E  enate  would 
say,  "The  people  want  an  end  to  the  war, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wants  an 
end  to  the  war.  and  we  all  v  ant  the  war 
to  be  ended." 

We  do  not  end  it  by  wid<  ning  it  into 
a  new  war  in  another  countiy,  or  into  an 
expanded  area.  As  quickly  as  we  can, 
we  want  to  remove  the  danger  of  being 
bogged  dovra  in  Cambodia.  We  want  to 
exercise  our  powers  and  <»ur  duty  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  t(»  assist  the 
President  in  the  ending  of  t  le  war. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  fron  Kentucky 
and  I  certainly  expect  to  isten  to  his 
presentation  on  Monday  ne:  ct. 

If  I  could  just  reply  to  o  le  point  the 
Senator  made,  about  the  lebuilding  of 
the  sanctuary,  my  point  th(;re  was  that 
if  we  put  it  into  a  published  law  that  we 
were  not  going  to  have  U5.  forces  inter- 
vene to  do  it.  I  believe  thai  that  would 
make  it  much  more  highly  probable  that 
they  would  come  back  aliqost  immedi 
ately. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tho  President  himself 
has  said  that. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  his  remarks  today. 
He  has  done  much  to  put  this  whole 
question  in  its  proper  perspective.  I  join 
him  in  emphasizing  that  while  some  of 
us  may  question  the  wisdom  of  approval 
of  the  pending  Church -Cooper  amend- 
ment we  certainly  do  so  with  no  thought 
of  questioning  the  motives  of  those  who 
sponsor  the  amendment. 

It  can  be  universally  agreed  in  the 
Senate  as  to  its  intended  objective; 
namely,  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  not  only  in  Cambodia  but  also 
in  Vietnam  and  to  get  our  men  out  of 
that  area.  We  may  differ  as  to  procedure, 
but  I  think  that  should  be  emphasized, 
but  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi made  that  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
speaks  for  all  of  us  in  that  way. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  in  discussing  the  pending 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky pointed  out,  it  is  effective  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment.  Thus,  we  are  as- 
suming, if  we  vote  en  the  amendment  to- 
day, that  we  are  willing  for  it  to  be  put 
into  effect  today.  Reading  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  the  Interpretation  has 
been  generally  accepted  to  mean  just 
that. 

The  amendment  provides — 

•  •  •  no  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  thla  Act  or  any  other  law 
may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of: 

••  ( 1 )  retaining  United  States  ground  forces 
In  Cambodia. 

"(2)  paying  the  compensation  or  allow- 
ances of,  or  otherwise  supporting,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  person  In  Cambodia  who  (a) 
funishes  military  Instruction  to  Cambodian 
forces:  or  (b)  engages  In  any  combat  activity 
In  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
that  while  the  initial  movement  into 
Cambodia  was  not  to  help  the  Cambo- 
dian Government,  nevertheless  it  will 
help  it.  We  carmot  say  that  our  destruc- 
tion of  these  sanctuaries  either  directly 
or  indirectly  does  not  help  the  Cam- 
bodian Government.  Thus  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  present  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

As  the  pending  amendment  has  been 
interpreted,  and  I  think  it  has  been  an 
interpretation  which  has  l)een  accepted 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment,  it 
would  accelerate  that  objective  by  stop- 
ping the  compensation  of  American  per- 
soimel  who  were  in  Cambodia  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  amendment 
and  would  also  stop  any  other  allow- 
ances for  those  men  until  they  were 
brought  out  of  Cambodia,  back  into 
South  Vietnam,  or  to  American  soil. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  that  the  mo- 
ment it  was  enacted — and  we  are  voting 
on  it  in  good  faith,  figuring  It  to  be 
passed  by  the  House  and  signed  by  the 
President — we  would  be  saying  that 
American  troops  and  personnel  who  were 
drafted  into  the  Army,  who  did  not  ask 
to  be  assigned  to  Vietnam,  who  did  not 


ask  to  have  to  march  into  Cambodia,  who 
went  there  under  orders — they  certainly 
would  be  subject  to  court-martial  if  they 
would  not  go — but  we  say  here  the  mo- 
ment this  amendment  is  passed.  "You 
draw  no  further  pay.  You  draw  no  fur- 
ther military  pay.  Your  family  allow- 
ances are  likewise  stopped  until  you  are 
withdrawn  and  completely  out  of  Cam- 
bodia." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  is  rather 
harsh  treatment.  I  think  we  have  the  cart 
before  the  horse  when  we  figure  to  hold 
as  hostages,  these  men  who  are  defending 
the  principles  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment abroad.  I  do  not  believe  that  by 
any  line  of  reasoning  we  can  justify  such 
action. 

Yet  I  say  that  as  one  who  wants  to 
bring  this  war  to  an  end  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  as  much  as  anyone  else 
does. 

I  believe  that  as  long  as  one  American 
boy  is  assigned  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  wears  the  American  uniform  the  full 
resources  of  his  country  should  be  back 
of  him  until  he  is  brought  safely  home. 

I  do  not  believe  that  5.000  miles  away, 
in  the  security  of  the  Capitol,  drawing 
our  pay  daily,  we  can  say  to  these  men, 
'You  are  not  going  to  get  paid  until  you 
get  out  of  Camtwdia." 

I  raise  another  question.  This  stops  the 
"allowances"  as  well  as  making  them  in- 
eligible for  any  pay  during  the  time  they 
are  on  Cambodian  soil. 

Assume  that  the  President  accepts  this 
amendment  and  he  calls  for  an  Immedi- 
ate withdrawal.  Some  say  that  could  ^e 
done  In  a  week.  Maybe  In  3  days,  but 
suppose  it  were  in  one  day.  That  would 
be  stretching  the  Imagination,  of  course. 
But  suppose  one  of  the  men  gets  killed  on 
the  way  out  of  Cambodia  or  is  maimed 
for  life;  the  pending  amendment  If  ap- 
proved would  say  that  he  would  not  be 
eligible  for  any  allo-vances  or  any  com- 
pensation even  if  he  were  disabled  on  the 
way  out  after  this  becomes  law.  In  other 
words,  such  a  man  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  nothing  under  this  law  or  any 
other  law,  he  will  not  receive  any  allow- 
ances or  compensation  until  he  gets  back 
onto  Vietnamese  soli. 

That  Is  not  beyond  the  line  of  reason, 
should  this  be  passed  in  its  present  form. 

In  my  opinion  If  there  are  those  In  the 
Senate  who  feel  that  the  good  faith  of 
this  country  could  best  be  demonstrated 
to  our  own  citizens  as  well  as  to  nations 
abroad  that  we  are  going  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  Cambodia  as  the  President 
has  promised,  by  a  monetary  factor,  then 
instead  of  placing  the  salaries  and  family 
allowances  of  otir  servicemen  as  hostage 
why  not  place  our  own  salaries  in  es- 
crow? Why  do  we  not.  as  Members  of 
Congress,  simply  say  that  we  will  lay  our 
salaries  on  the  line  and  draw  no  pay  imtil 
we  get  our  American  troops  out  of 
Cambodia? 

That  would  certainly  show  the  good 
faith  of  Congress  and  show  it  in  a  much 
better  way  than  making  monetary  hos- 
tages of  our  soldiers  and  their  families. 
Surely  the  Senate  will  not  stop  furnish- 
ing them  with  military  supplies  that  may 
be  necessary  to  get  them  back  out  of  the 
Cambodian  area.  They  did  not  ask  to  go 
in  that  war  zone. 
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Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  stop 
sending  them  supplies.  Yet  imder  this 
amendment  there  will  be  no  supplies  un- 
til they  get  out,  whether  food,  military 
equipment,  or  other  supplies.  There  will 
be  no  pay  for  either  the  men  or  their 
families. 

We  will  be  telling  them  that  if  they  get 
killed  or  maimed  getting  out  their  bene- 
fits are  repealed  by  the  Congress  should 
this  sonendment  be  adopted.  I  repeat,  if 
Congress  really  wants  to  entwit  a  mone- 
tary penalty,  it  should  put  its  salary  on 
the  line.  If  we  want  to  go  further  we  can 
do  it  until  we  get  them  safely  home  from 
both  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

I  venture  to  say  if  that  procedure  were 
followed  we  would  find  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Congresses  in  history  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  an  overwhelming  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  logic 
of  the  Senator's  argument  is  that  Con- 
gress should  never  do  anything. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  finish, 
with  all  deference.  The  only  certain  con- 
stitutional power  that  Congress  has  over 
a  war  Is  through  its  power  of  the  purse 
strings.  That  is  all. 

It  can  pass  resolutions.  We  can  through 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolutions  and  sense 
of  the  House  resolution  express  our  posi- 
tions to  the  Executive.  But  If  he  thinks 
we  are  incorrect,  he  does  not  have  to 
follow  our  suggestions.  The  purse  is  our 
power. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  did 
not  give  the  Congress  the  power  lightly. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  made  a 
distinction  between  the  King  of  England 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  King  of  England  had  the  power  both 
to  declare  war  and  to  raise  armed  forces 
for  war. 

The  Constitution  gave  to  Congress  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  an  army  and 
navy. 

The  logic  of  the  argument  the  Sen- 
ator makes  is  that  we  can  never  use  this 
constitutional  power,  because  he  says 
the  soldiers  will  not  be  paid  and  their 
wives,  their  widows  and  children,  will 
not  receive  allowances. 

That  decision  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  President. 

If  the  Congress  passes  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  then  be  a  matter  for  the 
President  to  decide  whether  It  shall  be 
followed.  If  by  some  mischance,  there 
was  a  period  of  time  when  this  was  not 
observed  or  any  other  factor  intervened 
to  affect  the  rights  of  our  servicemen, 
that  matter  could  be  corrected.  We  re- 
spect our  servicemen.  I  know  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  see  that  such  a  situation 
would  not  remain. 

We  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  large 
question  of  avoiding  another  war.  That 
far  overshadows  these  objections. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  respect  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  And  I  do  not  advance 
this  In  a  critical  maimer,  but  that  is  the 
mathematical  effect  of  his  amendment. 


I  voted  for  limitations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  in  a  proposal  last  year 
which  would  restrict  the  assigiunent  of 
troops  In  Laos  and  Thailand.  But  troops 
were  not  there  at  that  time.  That  was 
against  the  future  prospect  of  the  as- 
signment of  troops. 

We  have  a  situation  today  where  there 
are  troops  in  Cambodia  at  this  time.  I 
want  them  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  It  will  take  time  to  get  them  out. 

The  President  has  said  that  all  Amer- 
ican troops  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by 
the  end  of  June.  I  accept  his  word  as 
having  been  given  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  good  faith. 

After  the  amendment  passes,  it  would 
take  a  few  days  to  get  them  out.  This 
amendment  would  not  be  effective  July 
1  or  June  30,  or  anything  like  that.  It 
would  be  effective  Immediately  upon  en- 
actment. We  would  be  cutting  ofit  all  pay 
and  allowances  immediately. 

I  want  these  troops  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  possible;  however,  it  takes  some  time 
to  do  that,  and  during  that  time  this 
loss  of  their  pay  can  happen. 

I  think  this  point  should  be  clear. 

I  agree  that  the  power  of  the  purse 
is  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  perhaps 
directing  that  power  in  certain  direc- 
tions would  have  influence  on  the 
Government. 

Rather  than  using  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  withhold  pay  from  the  boys  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  who  are  there 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  let  us  put 
our  own  salaries  on  the  line  and  put  them 
on  the  line  as  a  demonstration  of  our 
good  faith.  We  should  not  put  their  pay 
on  the  line. 

I  think  It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
for  the  families  of  the  servicemen  to 
feel  that  they  are  being  cut  oflf  from  all 
benefits  under  any  circumstances  regard- 
less of  how  short  this  period  may  be. 

I  question  the  effect  of  such  action  on 
the  morale  of  our  troops.  If  we  could  do 
this  today  for  troc^s  in  Cambodia  we 
could  do  it  tomorrow  in  Vietnam.  Does 
anyone  dare  suggest  we  stop  the  pay  of 
all  military  personnel  in  Southeast  Asia? 

There  is  tremendous  sentiment  in  favor 
of  bringing  them  home  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. However,  is  this  any  way  to  treat 
these  men  when  we  sent  them  there? 

As  one  who  is  concerned  about  the 
situation  In  Cambodia  I  express  again 
that  I  have  not  changed  my  position  on 
that  matter.  I  wish  we  had  not  gone  In 
there;  but  we  did  go  in,  and  we  are  there. 
And  now  that  those  men  are  there,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  every  resource  of  the 
Goverrunent  will  stay  in  back  of  them 
until  they  are  brought  home.  That  is  the 
number  one  job.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
they  will  get  not  only  their  full  pay  and 
full  allowances  but  also  all  the  supplies 
they  need  until  they  are  brought  home. 

I  will  cooperate  in  bringing  them  home 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  I  want  them  to  get 
out  of  that  area.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
it  would  do  to  the  morale  of  these  men 
and  of  their  families  if  they  knew  that 
the  Senate  prop)oses  to  cut  off  their  pay 
on  the  basis  that  we  do  not  think  they 
should  be  there. 

That  Is  the  effect  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  hoi>e  that  Congress  will  give  this 
serious  consideration  before  It  votes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
planning  to  ask  another  question.  How- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  last  question, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  been 
here  a  long  time.  I  am  amazed  that  he 
thinks  this  would  go  into  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  passage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Parliamentar- 
ian would  tell  us  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly go  Into  effect  Immediately.  If  we 
pass  the  amendment  today,  it  cotild  not 
go  into  effect  tonight.  There  are  other 
procedures  to  be  followed.  This  measure 
would  have  to  go  to  the  House.  There 
would  no  doubt  be  a  long,  drawn-out 
conference  with  the  House.  Then  the 
Commandei  in  Chief — about  whom  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  such  unlim- 
ited respect — has  to  sign  the  measure  to 
make  it  a  law. 

He  would  not  sign  it  before  the  men 
were  out.  It  would  be  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter to  bring  them  out.  He  put  them  there. 
It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  cor- 
rect that.  He  ought  to  bring  them  out. 
He  has  already  publicly  and  privately 
stated  that  he  would  bring  them  out. 

The  President  assured  us  on  television 
that  he  would  bring  some  of  them  out 
this  week  and  that  all  of  them  would  be 
out  before  the  1st  of  July. 

Under  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
Government,  there  is  not  one  chance  in 
10,000 — in  fact.  I  would  say  there  is  no 
chance  at  all — that  this  would  be  signed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  go  Into  effect,  and 
In  any  way  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
soldiers  there.  I  say  that,  assuming  that 
the  President  told  the  truth  about  his 
intentions. 

I  think  this  is  the  most  irrelevant  ar- 
gument that  one  could  make.  I  carmot 
Imagine  why  anyone  would  make  such 
an  argument.  I  have  never  heard  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  in  the  20  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  make  an  argu- 
ment with  no  more  substance  than  that 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  knows  the 
provision  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
the  President  signed  the  bill.  That  would 
not  be  today,  tomorrow,  or  next  week. 
The  Senator  knows  that  as  well  as  any- 
one. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  opening  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  he  evi- 
dences a  little  disbelief  and  distrust  in 
what  the  President  said,  certainly  what 
he  said  at  the  White  House,  where  I  was 
present  with  a  great  many  Members  of 
Congress — some  50  Members — and  what 
he  said  later  in  his  press  conference. 

The  Senator  is  saying  throughout  his 
argument  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
President  Intends  to  bring  these  soldiers 
out. 

I  do  not  understand  how  he  reconciles 
his  arguments.  If  he  believes  the  Presi- 
dent why  does  he  think  this  amendment 
Is  not  In  order?  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
Senator  reconcile  these  apparent  con- 
tradictions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Any  suggestion  that  I 
disbelieve  the  President  or  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President  is  totally  wrwig.  I 
suppose  the  Senator  is  referring  to  the 
President's  statement  about  withdrawal 
of  the  troops. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right.  He 
made  it  on  two  or  three  different  occa- 
sions. 
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my  prlncl- 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  it  iE 
pal  argument.  I  said  that  s^me  persona 
had  said  to  me,  'We  eire  taking  the  Pres- 
ident at  liis  word,"  and  I  am  referring  to 
proponents  of  the  amendment.  I  said,  "I 
tliink  the  very  opposite  is  t^e.  I  ttiinlc 
you  are  totally  rejecting  hli  word.  You 
are  telling  him,  'Even  thoufih  you  said 
you  are  going  to  do  this 
to  pass  a  law,  and  put  it 
that  you  will  have  to  do 
we  are  going  to  fix  it  where 
to  come  back  here  and  get 


are  going 

cold  law, 

and  then 

|ou  will  have 

other  law 


passed   before  you  can   mAke   another 


le  Senator 
that  is  my 

laware.  Mr. 
jield  so  that 
respect  to 
le  Senator 

to  yield 
I  would 

ilaware.     I 
iator's  state- 


move  with  D.S.  troops  witfi  regard  to 
sanctuaries.'  " 

That  is  the  way  I  see  It. 
can  argue  the  other  way  b 
view 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of 
President,  will  the  Senator 
I  can  make  a  statement  wi 
the   earlier  statement   by 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  pro 
to  the  Senator  from  Ark 
like  to  yield  to  him  further 

Mr.      WILLIAMS     of 
would  like  to  clarify  the 
ment  I  do  not  want  him  to  remain  con 
fused  too  long. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  nqt  think  I  am 
confused  about  the  process  i)f  enacting  a 
law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawire.  I  want  to 
say  he  is  conf  lised. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  havel  never  seen  a 
bill  enacted  without  it  first!  going  to  the 
other  body  and  then  to  thei  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawiare.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  lot  have  the 
floor.  I  want  to  propound  i  nother  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,   the   Senator  fr^m   Arkansas 
makes  much  of  the  fact 
posal  will  not  become  law 
by  the  Senate  and  that  the 
either  sign  it  or  delay  it.  I 
President  can  veto  it.  Like 
to  the   House;   the  confe 
weeks  in  reaching  an  a 
that  time  the  President's  s 
they  would  be  out  by  Jul^ 


,t  this  pro- 
when  passed 
•resident  can 
ecognize  the 
it  can  go 
:s  could  be 
Lent,  and  by 
tement  that 
1  would  be 


reached  and  it  would  haves  no  effect. 

But  on  the  other  hana,  the  House 
could  accept  this  amendment  without  a 
conference,  and  it  could  he  put  on  the 
President's  desk  in  the  n^t  few  days. 

I  proceed  on  the  premise  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  his  supporters 
are  acting  in  good  faith  apd  want  this 
bill  acted  upon  today.  j 

The  Senator  from  Arkan^  knows  the 
procedures.  When  we  \lote  on  this 
measure  we  are  voting  on  iti — or  I  assume 
the  Senator  from  Arkans^  is — in  good 
faith  and  on  the  premise  that  it  goes 
into  effect  promptly.  It  becomes  effective 
upon  enactment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  absolutely 
siUy.  If  I  may  aay  so.  I  never  voted  any- 
thing  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  Iknows  better 
than  that. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  questioning  the  good  faith  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this.  I  am  not  trying  to  hold  the 
floor  indefinitely.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
to  anyone  who  has  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  asked  the  Senator 
a  long  time  ago  to  yield  and  he  declined. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment, if  I  may. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  asked 
some  time  ago  to  be  yielded  to  but  I 
had  already  promised  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  would  yield  to  him. 

I  yield  gladly  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  tlie  Record  clear  I  am  quoting  the 
Presidents  words  in  his  press  conference. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  he  said  this. 

The  acMon  actually  Is  going  faster  than  we 
had  anticipated.  The  middle  of  next  week, — 

This  was  last  week — 
.  .  .  the  flrst  units.  American  units,  will 
come  out.  The  end  of  next  week,  the  sec- 
ond group  of  American  units  will  come  out. 
The  great  majority  of  all  American  units  will 
be  out  by  the  second  week  of  June,  and  all 
Americans  of  all  kinds,  Including  advisers, 
will  be  out  of  Vietnam  (the  President  meant 
Cambodia)  by  the  end  of  June. 

That  is  what  he  said.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  that  the  President  does  not  mean 
it?  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  question 
of  taking  not  Just  this  Executive,  but  his 
predecessor,  at  their  word  and  in  good 
faith  Is  a  question  that  has  bothered  us 
for  a  long  time.  But  the  Constitution 
was  not  based  on  the  certainty  that 
everything  would  be  done  in  good  faith. 
That  is  why  we  have  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  said  that 
it  is  not  within  our  constitutional  au- 
thority to  pass  this  measure.  He  made  no 
such  argtmient.  It  is  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment, is  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  earlier  we  had  the 
naked  power  to  cut  off  the  funds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  constitutional 
power.   

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  cut  off  funds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  when  it  comes  to 
exercising  that  power  in  a  way  to  risk 
the  Commander  in  Chief's  right  while  a 
battle  is  going  on  and  men  are  being 
killed,  the  wise  use  of  our  constitutional 
power  to  withhold  appropriations  would 
be  not  to  withhold  them. 

The  wisdom  is  written  in  between  all 
of  these  lines  of  our  Constitution.  We  try 
to  exercise  it  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  say,  imder 
the  conditions  which  prevail  and,  in  view 
of  the  President's  statement,  it  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  restricting  pay  while 
the  battle  is  going  on.  This  measure  pro- 
hibits use  of  fimds  to  retain  them  there. 
This  Is  an  effort  to  carry  into  effect,  into 
law,  the  words  of  the  President. 

He  said  that  not  only  In  his  press  con- 
ference but  also  to  the  Representatives 
and  the  Senators  who  were  invited  to 
meet  with  him.  This  statement  was  ob- 
viously designed  by  the  President  to  rec- 


oncile the  Congress  and  the  public  to 
this  move,  which  he  took  without  airy 
consultation  with  the  Senate.  It  was  an 
effort  to  bring  about  acceptance  of  some- 
thing that  was  already  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  only  our 
right  but  it  is  our  duty  to  take  him  at 
his  word  and  to  put  this  promise  in  lan- 
guage that  is  unmistakable  in  intent.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  were  extremely  careful  to  re- 
strict this  to  Cambodia,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  I  and  others  would  like  to  see  the 
same  approach  taken  with  respect  to  get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam.  But  for  reasons  that 
are  too  complex  to  go  into  now,  this  was 
a  minimimi  step,  taking  the  President  at 
his  word. 

Unless  you  do  not  believe  the  President, 
I  do  not  see  how  one  could  say  that  this 
could  interfere  with  combat  operations 
because  the  President  said  they  would  all 
be  out  of  Cambodia  and  back  in  Vietnam 
soon.  If  you  do  not  believe  the  President, 
that  is  an  additional  reason  why  you 
should  support  this  amendment.  If  you 
really  have  a  suspicion  that  he  does  not 
mean  what  he  says,  then  by  all  means 
every  Senator  should  support  It;  to  do 
otherwise  would  betray  our  fundamental 
duty. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Instead  of  a  matter  of 
distrust,  there  are  two  very  practical 
answers  to  the  point  the  Senator  raises. 
First,  I  know  this  Is  a  legislative  fonniUa 
that  was  put  together  and  it  shows  inge- 
nuity, and  skill,  and  timing.  But  here  are 
two  practical  points  in  this  timing.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  President  can  call  to 
a  day  certain  when  a  battle  will  be  over 
or  can  assvime  there  will  not  be  reverses 
and  new  facts  developed  to  make  him, 
as  a  matter  of  reason,  want  to  change 
that  timetable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  has  already  done 
that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  a  moment.  He  has 
made  an  estimate  of  when  he  thinks  It 
will  be  prudent  to  withdraw. 

I  know  that  adversity  can  develop,  and 
If  he  cannot  make  it.  no  one  would  want 
him  to  do  that  in  the  face  of  causing  a 
disaster  to  our  men. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WeU 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  one  element, 
if  I  may  finish.  No.  2,  it  Is  proposed 
to  freeze  In  here  what  his  future  action 
may  be.  regardless  of  what  may  develop 
there,  or  as  to  any  other  sanctuary.  It  is 
proposed  to  require  the  President  to  come 
before  Congress  and  get  a  law  passed 
before  he  can  use  his  judgment  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  that  would  give  30 
to  60  days'  notice  to  the  enemy  that  the 
President  wanted  power  to  destroy  the 
sanctuaries;  therefore,  they  would  just 
move  out  in  advance. 

So.  as  a  practical  matter,  without  go- 
ing into  what  would  happen  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, those  are  logical  smswers  to  the 
point  the  Senator  makes. 

As  I  see  It.  that  Is  just  as  serious  a 
matter  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to  the 
flrst  comment,  the  President  set  the 
date.  The  committee  did  not.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  did  not  set  the  date. 
Moreover,  the  President  can  retain  that 
power  by  not  signing  the  bill.  He  coiild 
go  another  week.  But  what  the  Senator 
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is  doing  is  confirming  what  I  fear,  that 
the  President  did  not  mean  it  when  he 
said  our  forces  would  be  out  by  the  first 
of  July.  It  was  just  an  estimate,  and  it 
could  turn  out  to  be  next  December  or  a 
year  from  now.  That  Is  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  the  Senator  is  really  saying 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  President  is 
serious  about  the  July  first  deadline. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  put  words 
in  my  mouth  that  are  false.  I  repudiate 
them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said 
that  it  was  just  an  estimate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  that  the  President 
cannot  guarantee  that  date.  Just  as  com- 
monsense,  as  I  said,  he  does  not  know 
what  is  going  to  develop.  Facts  could 
develop  where  he  would  be  disloyal  to 
his  oath  and  criminal  in  high  office  If 
he  did  not  keep  them  there  longer,  if  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  them  and  our 
other  boys.  So  I  think  we  are  arguing  an 
academic  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  President  does  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  grave  reservations 
about  his  taking  that  action,  because  he 
does  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 
But  he  himself  chose  to  use  that  argu- 
ment pud  to  lay  out  a  program  of 
withdrawal.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world 
a  Senator  can  object  to  a  provision  that 
takes  him  at  his  word. 

As  to  the  Senator's  second  point,  that 
there  may  be  moves  against  other  sanc- 
tuaries, that  Is  exactly  what  some  of  us 
fear.  It  is  amazing  to  me  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  make  this  argu- 
ment, when  he  has  been  c«ie  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  for  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Senate.  Over  the 
years,  I  have  stood  with  him  In  other 
matters  regarding  other  constitutional 
questions.  I  have  often  spoken  at  some 
length  with  the  Senator  I  have  always 
Insisted,  as  has  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  rights  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
wanted  the  Senate  to  assert  Its  proper 
constitutional  role.  Now  he  simply  wants 
to  arrogate  to  the  Executive  the  right 
to  make  very  grave  decisions  for  which 
Congress  also  has  a  responsibility.  He 
points  out  that  there  may  be  other  sanc- 
tuaries. They  may  be  In  China.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Senator,  if  the  President  wants 
to  go  in.  he  should  have  the  freedom  to 
do  so.  I  reject  that  thesis. 

If  the  President  wants  to  go  Into  any 
other  sanctuary,  all  we  are  saying  Is, 
"Consult  Congress;  confer  with  us."  This 
is  corisistent  with  the  commitments  reso- 
lution passed  last  year.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  supported  it.  He  was  of  great 
help  In  getting  It  passed.  His  statements 
In  support  of  its  passage  were  very  useful. 
Now,  because  we  are  in  trouble,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  is  willing  to  abdicate  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Senate. 

What  is  wrong  with  what  is  proposed? 
If  the  President  wanted  to  go  into  an- 
other sanctuary — in  Cliina  or  into  Laos — 
why  should  he  not  come  and  ask  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate?  I  think  he  should. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does  not  think  he  should 
consult  writh  this  body. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Pass  the  resolution,  or 
the  amendment,  the  way  it  is  written. 
and  we  create  a  field  day  for  our  enemies 
to  have  sanctuaries  wherever  they  want 
to  and  as  strong  as  they  wish,  and  they 
would  be  running  the  show,  and  we 
would  have  to  send  many  more  men  into 
South  Vietnam  or  abandon  the  present 
program  of  withdrawal.  I  stated  that  be- 
fore the  Senator  got  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  caxmot  under- 
stand it 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  my  opmion 
about  it.  The  Senator  said  I  have  always 
exalted  the  role  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  used 

to- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  make  my  state- 
ment? Before  the  Senator  came  to  the 
Chamber.  I  referred  to  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  I  have  been  aroimd  long  en- 
ough to  have  heard  many  powerful  state- 
ments made  In  behalf  of  the  commit- 
ments we  made;  that  it  was  old-fashion- 
ed and  the  requirement  of  a  resolution  by 
Congress  to  declare  war  was  actually 
scoffed  at.  I  do  not  remember  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  making  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   No.    the   Senator 

does  not.  ^  ...    ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  suggest  that. 
b'»t  I  have  never  been  satisfied  and  I  am 
not  happy  about  what  has  occurred  in 
South  Vietnam  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  have  mentioned  that  a  good 
many  times.  But  that  bridge  has  long 
since  been  crossed,  and  to  come  back  now 
and  try  to  recall  time  is  something  we 
cannot  do. 

Before  the  Senator  came  into  the 
Chamber.  I  based  my  support  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  sanctuaries  on  this  prop- 
osition: I  think  that  our  withdrawal 
program  will  soon  be  imperiled  if  we  let 
all  these  sanctuaries  continue  and  oper- 
ate with  Impunity,  which  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  allow.  So  It  is  a 
matter  of  our  program  of  trying  to  get 
out  of  there  that  Is  Involved. 

Another  thing  Is  that  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  I  think  we  almost  totally  de- 
stroy the  negotiating  power  and  pros- 
pects of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  this  war  is  concerned, 
there  will  be  no  more  chance  In  that 
field. 

So  I  am  satisfied  In  the  logic  of  my 
viewpoint,  based  on  those  two  conclu- 
sions. I  think,  of  the  two.  the  last  one  Is 
the  stronger.  That  is  why  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  people,  when  they  tmder- 
stand  it,  will  ever  put  up  with  it.  They 
will  say.  "No,  no.  Do  not  restrict  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  the 
only  voice  we  have.  He  is  the  voice." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  more  question:  Aside  from  the 
withdrawal,  the  President  said  these 
troops  are  not  going  to  go  farther  than 
21  miles.  He  iald  that  positively  when  we 
met  with  him  at  the  White  House.  It  has 
also  been  said  publicly.  Now  It  Is  claimed 
that  this  amendment  would  tip  off  the 
enemy;  that  It  would  be  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing in  Moscow.  How  can  the  Senator  say 
that  when,  on  the  one  hand,  he  says  the 
word  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  law 
and  we  should  not  question  It,  and,  on 


the  other  hand,  he  says  by  doing  this  we 
are  putting  restrictions  on  the  President? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  According  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator,  he  does  not  need 
this  amendment.  He  does  not  need  the 
law.  He  has  already  said  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  qmte  say 
that.  I  did  not  say  I  trust  the  word  of 

the  President,  or  that  we  should 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  about  the  Senator 
himself?  Does  he  believe  him? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not  think 
he  knows  for  sure  that  all  our  forces  will 
be  out  by  July  1.  Just  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  said  a  while  ago,  he 
does  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 
In  my  opinion  the  President  made  these 
promises  to  the  American  people  in  order 
to  try  to  reconcile  them  to  what  I  think 
was  an  imprudent  sw:tion.  Now  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  take  him  at  his 
word  and  to  write  his  promise  Into  law. 
The  reason  why  we  have  a  Constitution 
and  a  Senate  Is  that  we  cannot  do  the 
business  of  this  country  solely  on  per- 
sonal promises.  Our  system  is  founded  on 
rule  by  law.  That  is  what  the  Constitu- 
tion is  all  about. 

I  know  other  Senators  have  some 
questions  for  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  would  like  to  ask  one  final  ques- 
tion, however.  Is  it  fair  to  conclude,  that 
In  the  Senator's  view,  if  the  President 
decided,  next  month  or  next  year,  with- 
out any  consulUtion  with  or  approval  of 
the  Senate,  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam  it  was 
necessary  to  invade  Laos  and  get  at  the 
sanctuaries  there,  such  action  would  be 
perfectly  proper? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances somewhat,  but  I  say  as  long 
as  we  are  staying  In  Vietnam,  sending 
men  in  there  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  I  wiU 
never  agree  to  having  the  President  cut 
off  from  using  his  Judgment  to  attack 
the  sanctuaries. 

They  are  no  more  a  part  of  a  foreign 
country  than  my  backyard  is  at  home, 
in  view  of  the  chxumstances  that  they 
have  been  used  as  an  arsenal  against  us 
for  years,  and  they  are  not  xmder  the 
control  of  this  foreign  country. 

So  we  do  not  attack  this  other  coun- 
try; we  attack  the  arsenal  that  is  per- 
mitted to  be  used  there,  or  maybe  they 
carmot  help  themselves.  We  go  after  the 
arsenal. 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Th«i  he  could 
clearly  attack  China  without  consulting 
the  Senate  or  the  House;  he  could  attack 
China  on  the  same  theory.  That  ap- 
proach Is  a  cOTiplete  abdication  of  the 
role  of  the  Senate.  I  caimot  beUeve  that 
the  people  of  this  country  want  to  so 
emasculate  our  constitutional  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  gotten 
so  far  from  where  the  war  is  that  I  can- 
not follow  him.  I  am  not  going  to  fol- 
low him  to  China,  just  as  I  cannot  follow 
his  logic.  The  Senator  is  a  very  persuasive 
orator  and  a  skillful  legislator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that.  It  is  the  first  time  anyone 
has  ever  said  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  I  cannot  go  along 
with  him. 

I  believe  I  promised  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  next. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mlsslteippi. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  for  having!  presented  a 
very  scholarly  dissertation  here,  on  facts 
all  of  which  are  germane  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  proposal  now  before  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  th^  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  rise  to 
tions. 

First.  I  am  somewhat  co 
to  understand  what  the 
Arkansas  was  saying,  and 
me  that,  in  response,  in 
the  distingiiished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  was  reallY  saying  was 
that,  while  there  may  be  aome  danger 
in  the  immediate  implementation  of  this 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  we  need  not 
be  too  fearful,  because  at  tl|e  very  least 
it  will  take  a  few  days. 

I  had  thought  that  the  sp<^nsors  of  the 
amendment  and  others  weile  convinced 
that  there  was  merit  in  it.  I  presumed 
that  they  wanted  to  get  it  pfcssed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible:  thi  t  they  feel 
that,  with  its  passage,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  be  disserting  its 
right,  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  draw  the  line,  to  say  \f  hat  moneys 
may  be  appropriated  and 
may  be  spent  in  prosecut: 
which  may  have  been  initi 
President  of  the  United  Stat 

My  confusion  arises  out  {of  the  fact 
that  I  can  only  gather,  I  oan  only  as- 
sume— it  is  a  judgment  on  my  part — that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Just  is  not  quite  that  sure.  Ht  is  not  quite 
sure  that  he  wants  to  hajire  this  law 
passed  and  become  effective  i>nmediately, 
because,  as  was  pointed  outJ  by  the  dis- 
ttng\iished  Senator  from  Deltiware,  there 
are  some  dangers.  It  Just  could  be  that 
someone  might  be  killed  over  there,  and 
he  might  be  the  father  of  (wo  or  three 
children,  and  neither  they  n^r  his  wife — 
if  I  understand  the  amendmjent  correct- 
ly— would  have  any  rights i  at  all;  the 
United  States,  once  this  aiiendment  is 
passed,  if  it  is  passed,  would  automat- 
ically vitiate  all  of  the  rights,  all  of  the 
privileges  and  the  guarantees  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stat«s  from  time 
to  time  has  written  into  la\«  so  as  to  be 
certain  that  our  fighting  men  will  be 
given  the  protection  and  the  security 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  capable  of  giving  tbem. 

That  is  my  first  impression.  It  does 
leave  me  a  little  bit  confused  as  to  how 
quickly  we  should  pass  this  amendment, 
if  it  should  be  pcused  at  EdL 

But,  getting  down  more  si«cifically  to 
the  point 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that' point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happjr  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tbe  Senator  asked  a 
question  about  the  meaning  tA  my 
amendment.  I  want  him  to  b^  clear  about 
it.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  hold  the  floor  to  the  exclusion 
of  anyone  else.  I  believe  I  luive  a  duty  to 
yield,  and  I  want  to,  for  questions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  Just  take  a  min- 
ute. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  know  that 
the  amendment  means  exactly  what  it 
says.  Upon  enactment  of  the  amendment 
into  law.  when  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  on  signa- 
ture by  the  President,  it  would  mean 
exactly  what  it  says — no  U.S.  forces 
would  be  retained  in  Cambodia,  and  we 
would  reach  that  objective  by  the  power 
we  have  of  the  purse  string.  I  want  that 
to  be  clear. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  add  one  thing. 
The  Senator  has  moved  away,  now — I 
say  this  with  great  respect,  as  between 
two  friends — from  the  clear  objective 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  which  is  to 
stay  the  damage  of  getting  into  a  new 
war  in  Cambodia. 

We  do  not  challenge  the  power  of  the 
President  to  protect  our  forces  wherever 
they  are,  and  I  shall  always  uphold  that 
power,  which  he  properly  has.  But  I  do 
not  believe  this  power  of  the  President 
can  be  used  for  entering  in  a  new  war, 
removed  from  the  original  war,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  protection  of  our  troops. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  it  be  the  wish 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  it  be  the  hope 
and  purpose  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  that  this  amendment 
might  be  adopted  and  enacted  into  law 
Just  as  quickly  as  possible? 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Yes,  because  I  think  the 
operation  is  dangerous. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  it  be  fair  to  as- 
sume, and  am  I  correct  in  imderstand- 
ing.  that  in  that  respect  the  Senator's 
feeUng  about  the  amendment — and  I  do 
appreciate  the  clarification  he  has 
given — insofar  as  the  support  of  one  of 
the  important  sponsors  is  concerned, 
seemingly  does  not  square  precisely  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said?  I  gather  that  he  sees 
some  danger  in  the  immediate  imple- 
mentation of  this  amendment.  But  inso- 
far as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  concerned,  it  would  be  his 
wish  and  desire  that  it  might  be  enacted 
into  law  as  quickly  as  possible;  am  I 
correct  about  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think,  practically 
speaking,  it  is  not  going  to  be.  It  must 
go  the  lawful  route — Senate,  House,  and 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  But  the  Senator  hopes 
it  would  be? 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  I  hope  it  would  be, 
because  I  think  it  is  much  more  danger- 
ous for  the  United  States  to  be  in  that 
operation.  I  think  the  safety  of  our  force 
will  be  better  protected  by  getting  out 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  I  be  right  in  as- 
suming further  that  it  is  the  wish  and 
the  fervent  hope  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  Congress 
might  exert  a  right  that  has  not  been 
overused,  at  least  before  we  venture  into 
any  new  wars  anywhere?  Would  the  Sen- 


ator go  so  far  as  to  say  before  we  enter 
into  any  new  wars? 

Mr.  COOPE31.  Anywhere?  No.  be- 
cause  

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  would  not 
go  that  far? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Because  some  ese&s 
might  be  important  to  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  the  South 
Asia  war  is. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Then  what  the  Senator 
is  saying  is  that  the  only  danger  that  he 
sees  to  this  country  now  is  if  we  get 
into  war  in  Cambodia? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  I  think  there  are 
dangers  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
kind  enough  to  identify  the  other  areas? 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  are  many  other 
dangerous  spots  in  the  world. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator  name 
some,  for  my  edification? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Middle  East  is  a 
dangerous  spot. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator  ex- 
press the  same  philosophy  with  respect 
to  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  we  will  not  have 
to  get  into  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  hope  so.  too. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  I  think  we  are  in  a 
war  that  is  not  necessary  to  our  national 
seciirity.  The  other  situations,  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  protect  against. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
a  word?  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my 
friends.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  I  am 
imposing  on  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming had  propounded  his  second  ques- 
tion. Did  the  Senator  have  another  ques- 
tion in  mind?  I  yield  to  him  for  that 
question. 

Mr.  HANSEIN.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
do  want  to  raise  this  second  point.  Mr. 
President,  which  I  have  touched  upon 
already. 

There  are  numerous  references  in  the 
Record — and  I  think  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  spoke  about  it  yesterday — 
about  this  not  being  idle  debate,  that  it 
should  not  be  taken  lightly,  that  it  posed 
a  very  serious  constitutional  question.  As 
I  recall,  I  think  those  were  about  his 
words. 

I  can  read  them.  He  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  think  tbe  Senator  from 
Mississippi  Is  under  an  Illusion  U  he  thinks 
we  are  trying  to  get  by  on  the  b€isls  otf  a 
slight  debate.  We  are  not.  We  are  facing  up 
to  a  grave  constitutional  question,  which  I 
think  the  Senate  should  be  unanimously  be- 
hind, because  It  Is  the  Senate's  responsibil- 
ity and  authority.  In  my  opinion,  which  la 
at  stake.  I  am  surprised  that  there  are  Sen- 
ators who  would  place  the  position  of  this 
body  in  a  secondary  position.  This  is  a  most 
important  Issue,  and  I  call  up  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  that  is  a  correct  quotation. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  it  noted  that  I  read  very  well. 

I  could  not  agree  more  than  I  do  with 
my  distinguished  and  respected  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Montana.  It  is 
a  serious  question.  I  think  It  transcends, 
if  we  are  going  to  debate  this  Issue  in 
terms  of  the  constitutional  conflict  or 
the  outer  limits  of  the  constitutional 
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questions,  on  the  one  hand,  what  Is  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States— how  far  does  it  extend:  into 
what  areas  may  he  go;  what  may  he 
spend — and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  are 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  reserved 
to  Congress.  Where  may  we  properly 
draw  lines,  and  where  may  we  say,  or  in 
what  degree  may  we  say,  that  fui-ds  shall 
be  spent? 

So  I  agree,  as  I  have  agreed  many 
times,  with  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  that  this  debate 
should  not  be  taken  lightly. 

My  second  question  Is  this:  If  it  Is 
a  constitutional  question,  and  I  think  it 
is,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to 
limit  the  debate  upon  one  geographic 
area;  because,  if  we  want  to  rsdse  that 
question,  should  we  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  Congress  to 
say.  before  we  start  war  in  any  other 
place — whether  It  is  Cambodia,  whether 
it  Is  China,  whether  it  is  Timbuktu. 
Would  it  not  be  well,  if  we  are  concerned 
to  say  before  the  President  can  start  an 
incursion  into  any  other  area,  let  him 
come  to  Congress  and  seek  the  permis- 
sion which  our  contention  Is  we  alone 
can  give  him? 

I  would  like  to  explore  that  at  the 
appropriate  time.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
too  long  now.  But  that  does  concern  me 
very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  very  good 
question,  indeed.  I  will  Just  undertake  to 
answer  it  briefly,  because  of  time. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  two  differ- 
ent things.  There  is  the  ordinary  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  the  ordinary  going  into  a 
coimtry.  But  we  are  talking  about  an 
extraordinary  situation  here,  in  that  we 
are  already  in  war,  whether  declared  or 
not.  We  are  already  in  battle.  Men  are 
daily  going  to  their  deaths.  The  arsenal 
that  the  President  very  effectively  at- 
tacked is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
enemy's  supplies,  military  equipment, 
food,  and  everything  else  that  goes  to 
make  war.  So,  to  my  mind,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  those  two  situations. 

May  I  just  say  a  word  about  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  made 
about  time.  Incidentally,  yesterday.  It 
was  not  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
who  wanted  a  short  debate.  I  was  object- 
ing to  the  en  bloc  unanimous  consent 
agreement  then.  I  think  it  is  very  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  the  Senate  could 
have  passed  this  measure  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, if  there  had  not  been  opposition. 
The  proponents  would  have  made  some 
good  points  about  it  and  would  have  been 
wUUng  to  let  it  go  through,  and  then  the 
Senate  would  have  lost  control  of  it.  So 
one  might  say  that  it  had  passed  the 
Senate  and,  so  far  as  the  Senate  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  on  the  way  to  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  say,  and  I 
vmderstand  there  may  be  a  vote  this 
afternoon  on  this  question.  I  hope  there 
will  be.  The  sooner  we  dispose  of  this 
question  the  better  it  wiU  be  for  our 

country.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  has 
been  waiting  for  quite  some  time,  and 


also  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who 
has  been  waiting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  not  serious  in  what  he  said 
about  a  vote  this  afternoon,  because 
many  Senators  are  absent,  on  the  word 
of  the  Joint  leadership.  If  that  came  to 
a  point,  we  would  have  to  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
not  press  it.  I  was  just  expressing  the 
hope.  I  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  He  can  rest  as- 
sured of  that.  Personally  I  had  hoped 
that  we  could  have  disE>osed  of  this  bill 
today,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  :»resident.  I  believe  I  have  been  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  since  just  after 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  conmienced 
his  excellent  presentation,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  heard  the  entire  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  collo- 
quy between  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper),  who  is  not  now  In  the 
Chamber.  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  be 
here  when  I  made  my  next  observations, 
and  I  conveyed  to  him  the  fact  that  I 
wanted  to  do  so.  I  expect  that  he  will  re- 
turn shortly.  What  I  am  about  to  say  is 
something  that  I  feel  strongly  about,  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  give  it  his  attention 
in  the  record;  and  it  does  not  require  a 
reply  at  this  time. 

With  that  preface,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  something  that  does  not  need 
to  be  underscored,  I  am  sure.  The  Senate 
is  dealing  with  a  deadly  serious  business. 
The  Senate  is  concerned  with  the  life 
and  death  of  American  men  and  the 
credibility  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  are 
not  engaged  in  any  constitutional  con- 
frontation. We  are  engaged  In  the  exer- 
cise of  partial  Jurisdiction  and  partial 
power  that  the  Constitution  spells  out, 
which  provides  that  there  will  be  an  ap- 
propriate competition  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Executive  on  the  shaping  and 
the  formation  and  the  implementation  of 
foreign  policy.  The  federal  system  Is 
riddled  with  partial  Jurisdiction  and 
overlapping  jurisdiction  and  competition 
for  authority  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
extent  of  that  authority.  It  has  worked 
and  served  us  well.  However,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  consider  that  we  have 
something  unique  In  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senate.  We 
do  not.  We  have  a  matter  of  judgment  to 
exercise. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Senator  Cooper 
today.  SIS  I  recall  his  statement,  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Senate  is  the  power  of 
the  purse.  That  is  not  quite  right.  It  Is 
sOmost  right.  That  probably  Is  our  prin- 
cipal one.  But  then  there  is  the  partial 
Jurisdiction  on  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress— the  House  and  Senate — to  declare 
war,  to  raise  armies,  to  limit  their  size, 
and  to  otherwise  inject  our  judgments 
into  the  business  of  foreign  relations  and 
foreign  affairs. 


That  brings  me  to  the  point  at  hand. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding  to  me  so  that  I  can  make  this 
observation. 

As  I  understand,  it  Is  the  contention 
of  the  distingi^hed  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  this  amendment  could  be 
passed  today  by  the  Senate,  promptly 
passed  by  the  House,  promptly  signed 
by  the  President,  and  could  have,  I  be- 
lieve, the  unintended  effect  of  depriving 
American  soldiers  in  Cambodia  of  pay 
and  benefits.  He  says  that  could  happen, 
and  I  think  he  is  right.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
says  no,  it  could  not  happen;  that  it  has 
to  go  to  the  House  and  has  to  be  signed 
by  the  President,  and  that  takes  time; 
and  he  is  right,  also.  What  it  really  bolls 
down  to  is  that  it  could  happen  but  it 
probably  will  not.  But  that  is  not  the 
issue. 

The  Issue  here  is  that,  if  we  are  really 
to  exercise  our  partial  and  overlapping 
jurisdiction  in  foreign  affairs  in  a  sub- 
stantial way.  it  is  time  we  stopped 
shoveling  smoke.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
exercising  our  emotions,  and  it  is  time 
we  got  down  to  the  business  at  hand. 
In  this  instance,  we  would  do  it  by  de- 
ciding, yes,  it  is  possible  that  this  could 
be  the  imintended  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment; and,  therefore,  we,  as  word  mer- 
chants, as  legislators,  those  who  deal 
with  the  language  and  translate  it  into 
effective  organic  law,  shotild  see  what  we 
could  do  about  it.  to  prevent  that  unin- 
tended effect. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senators  who 
have  moved  this  amendment  that  if  they 
really  want  to  meet  the  problem,  we 
need  not  do  it  with  an  extended  debate 
on  this  floor.  We  can  do  it  simply  by 
amending  the  amendment  in  an  appro- 
priate way,  to  recognize  the  partial  and 
overlapping  jurisdiction  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  recognize  that  we  do  not  want 
unintended  effects,  to  recognize  that  we 
do  not  have  a  constitutional  confronta- 
tion; but,  most  of  all,  to  signal  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  in  these 
troubled  times  we  are  not  going  to  try 
to  inflame  passions  but,  rather,  to  quiet 
them.  We  can.  It  is  entirely  possible.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  that  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  be- 
fore. I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  did  not  intend  to  in- 
ject myself  into  this  debate  this  after- 
noon at  all,  but  I  was  here,  fascinated  by 
the  coUoquy  taking  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  for 
a  long  pause  in  taking  an  important  step 
such  as  this,  because  of  what  we  have 
been  through.  But  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  learn  from  the  past  5  or  6  years.  I 
daresay  that  none  of  us — hopefully — ^is 
immune  from  the  lessons  of  recent 
years — especially  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

I  can  recall  well  how,  in  the  first  criti- 
cal test  of  our  role  as  leaders  of  the  world 
In  the  1950'8,  those  of  us  in  the  liberal 
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community  were  groping  for  some  mid- 
dle ground  In  exercising  our  responsibil- 
ity between  the  "massive  retaliation" 
that  John  Poster  Dulles  was  talking 
about  on  the  one  hand,  which  meant 
nuclear  weapons,  and  "Foijtress  Amer- 
ica" on  the  other.  I 

It  was  then  that  we  felt  crowded  into 
a  position  of  at  least  weigning  the  di- 
mensions of  a  limited,  imdeclared  war. 
Our  belief  was  that  in  the  nuclear  age 
we  did  not  dare  take  the  i(sk  of  a  de- 
clared war  unless  it  was  totjil  war.  "The 
war,  whatever  that  meani,  hopefully, 
that  will  never  occur.  I 

To  fend  off  the  holocau^  of  nuclear 
warfare  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  such  a  policy  as  "Fortress 
America"  on  the  other,  we  thought  it 
was  better  to  leam  from  world  War  n, 
from  the  experiences  with  Japan,  which 
began  to  nibble  at  Manchuria  and  then 
to  dominate  Asia,  which  involved  us  in 
war  as  a  result  of  Pearl  Harbor;  from 
the  experiences  with  Hltlar.  who  nib- 
bled away  at  the  Versailles  Treaty  im- 
til  he  occupied  the  Rhinel^nd  in  viola- 
tion of  that  treaty,  and  involved  us  all 
in  world  war  at  such  terrible  cost.  So 
It  Is  understandable  that  our  genera- 
tion sought  some  alternativ< .  That  alter- 
native was  a  limited  war  wl  thout  a  dec- 
laration. 

That  's  what  I  think  poses  the  prob- 
lem now  with  us  today. 

Under  the  Constitution  cf  the  United 
States,  our  Poiindlng  Path«rs  never  en- 
visaged such  an  exigency  eis  that,  and 
understandably  so.  They  envisaged  a 
declaration  of  war  in  what  would  be  to- 
day an  old-fashioned  war.  There  are  a 
great  many  gray  areas  in  question  as 
to  the  role  of  the  Senate  jehich  derive 
from  the  circumstance  of  ai  undeclared 
war. 

I  must  confess,  as  a  student  of  the 
problem,  that  I  am  not  sure  to  this  day 
whether  we,  as  a  free  society,  can  wage 
an  undeclared  war. 

We  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  this  subject  here  today.  We  are 
caught  up  in  where  we  aie,  for  better 
or  for  worse.  I  think  It  would  behoove 
us  all  to  devote  more  of  our  energies,  and 
all  the  foresight  that  we  cati  mobilize  to 
figure  out  how  we  best  should  conduct 
the  role  of  the  Senate  In  this  nuclear 
age  in  its  relationships  wiKh  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  made  this  petition  last  slimmer  when 
we  were  debating  the  Commitments 
resolution,  feeling  that  It  served  no  real 
cause  to  try  to  correct  th^  past,  or  to 
repeal  history,  if  you  will,  Mr.  President 
(Mr.  Cook)  ;  but.  Instead,  t^  try  to  leam 
from  the  past,  in  setting  ip  guidelines 
as  to  where  we  should  go  ttoxxx  here  and 
how  we  best  should  proceed.; 

The  problem  that  this  b^omes  is  one 
of  definitions.  Whatever  els4,  however  we 
got  in  there,  whether  it  is  rfght  or  wrong 
in  each  man's  conscience.  It  would  ap- 
I>ear  to  me  to  be  that  the  fact  is :  We  are 
there.  We  are  in  combat.  We  have  been 
in  combat,  at  great  cost  and  blood,  for 
a  long  time.  We  cannot  repeal  all  of 
that.  Therefore,  the  questKm  has  to  be. 
In  the  light  of  an  undeclared  war  which 
Is  underway:  What  is  the  responsible 
role  of  the  Senate?  I 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  lihat  that  role 
is  not  one  of  trying  to  tie  t4e  President's 


hands,  to  try  to  shackle  his  initiative, 
to  try  to  curb  his  options,  even  as  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  trying  to  withdraw  with 
responsibility.  To  me.  that  Is  the  ulti- 
mate of  foolishness,  if  not  national  ir- 
responsibility. 

I  just  think  that  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate must  be  addressed  to  the  potentials 
of  the  future.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  addressed  to  the  catastrophes  of  the 
past.  It  is  too  late  for  that. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  hobble  the  Pres- 
ident at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  leave  my  fel- 
low Senators  with  this  one  additional 
thought.  A  part  of  our  difficulty  comes 
from  the  earlier  suggestions  made  by 
some  of  our  colleagues  here  that,  some- 
how, what  was  happening  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  a  civil  war  between  the  Viet- 
namese. They  were  so  confining  it  in 
their  definitions,  that  it  was  Vietnam 
alone  that  was  involved.  The  news  me- 
dia and  all  the  others  have  fallen  into 
that  rut.  They  ignored  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  Southeast  Asian  affair,  that  it 
was  an  Indochina  conflict  from  the  very 
first. 

Thus,  we  have  seen  the  efforts  to  try 
to  separate  out  of  the  picture  Cambodia 
or  Laos,  as  though  they  were  somewhere 
on  the  moon,  in  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity, 
and  to  contend  therefore,  that  another 
series  of  events  similar  to  those  we  have 
been  through  in  South  Vietnam  was 
about  to  unfold. 

Mr.  President,  we  carmot  isolate  Cam- 
bodia from  Vietnam,  and  we  cannot  iso- 
late Laos  from  it.  They  were  a  part  of 
the  whole  conflict  from  the  very  first. 
They  have  been  involved  in  that  con- 
flict every  day  since  the  buildup  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  war. 

Thus,  to  try  now  to  pretend  that  Cam- 
bodia was  somewhere  else  and  unre- 
lated, and  that  Laos  was  somewhere 
else  and  unconnected,  does  us  a  dis- 
service. We  play  tricks  on  each  other 
if  we  speculate  in  that  context. 

Thus,  I  would  say,  if  we  only  could 
resolve  in  this  body  not  to  risk,  Jeopard- 
ize, or  give  away  an  opportunity  for  the 
President  to  slow  down  and  disengage 
from  this  miserable  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  some  responsible  way,  we  could 
be  addressing  ourselves  instead,  to  what 
do  we  do  in  the  nuclear  age,  the  next 
time  we  are  faced  with  this  test.  We 
will  be  faced  with  it.  It  will  not  go  away, 
because  we  have  resolved  ourselves  as  to 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  or  whatever  else. 
It  will  be  here  again.  It  may  be  here  right 
now — in  the  Middle  East.  say.  It  may 
come  in  Burma.  It  may  come  somewhere 
else.  We  have  no  choice  about  those 
things.  We  cannot  predetermine  them. 
But,  we  are  here  in  this  world  today. 
We  are  in  the  position  which  makes  a 
difference  as  to  how  the  world  will  go. 
I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
would,  indeed,  marshal  more  of  our  intel- 
lectual resources,  of  our  capabilities  In 
colloquy,  of  our  honest  search  for  the 
answers  down  the  road  ahead,  rather 
than  shackling  the  blame  on  the  rotul  be- 
hind in  terms  of  what  the  Senate,  under 
our  constitutional  system,  should  do. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  terms  of  this 
war,  that,  had  it  been  successfully  con- 
cluded in  a  year  or  18  months.  Members 
of  this  body  would  have  been  bragging 


about  how  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  approved  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution and  participated  in  that  decision, 
and  they  would  be  seeking  the  credit  for 
that  resolution;  but,  because  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Orient,  because  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  new  kinds  of  conflict  that 
guerrilla  warfare  has  raised  in  the  East, 
and  because  of  all  the  other  pressures  and 
the  timetables  in  the  world  crowding  in 
on  us.  it  did  not  go  as  Republicans  and 
Democrats  would  have  preferred.  It 
turned  out  to  be  much  more  complicated 
and  much  larger  than  partisan  politics, 
even  larger  than  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

For  that  reason.  I  would  express  my 
desperate  wish  that  we  not  take  a  step 
here  that  will,  in  fact,  Jeoi>ardize  the 
leadership  role  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Commander  in  Chief 
in  the  midst  of  a  conflict,  when  we  should 
be  readdressing  ourselves  to  his  proper 
role  in  cooperation  with  the  Senate  In 
all  future  such  decisionmaking  processes 
in  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  intruding 
at  this  time  of  the  afternoon.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  been  very  gen- 
erous in  yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I 
thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his 
timely  and  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  yield  the  floor 
in  a  few  minutes,  anyway,  but  I  have 
about  a  1 -minute  statement  to  make  at 
this  time.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  observations.  If  it 
would  suit  the  desires  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  bet- 
ter. I  would  be  very  happy  to  wait  until 
he  has  concluded. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
Indicated  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  I  would  yield  the  floor  before  very 
long.  I  think  I  should  not  wait  too  long. 
If  the  Senator  has  a  question  or  two. 
I  should  be  happy  to  yield  to  him  for 
that  purpose,  but  not  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  speech  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  sincere  gratitude  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, for  bringing  this  question  back 
into  perspective.  I  think  it  Is  very  easy 
for  us  to  lose  sight  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  believe  the  observatiMis  the 
Senator  has  made  this  afternoon  could 
not  have  been  more  clear. 

I  think  what  Is  bothermg  some  Sen- 
ators is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility and,  I  daresay,  the  exclusive  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  directing 
our  men  In  batUe. 

I  grant  that  most  of  us  are  not  privy 
to  his  next  move.  ApparenUy  that  is  ir- 
ritating to  some.  It  is  not  to  me.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  that  he  must  have  access 
to  information  which  obviously,  for  msmy 
good  reasons,  will  be  denied  most  of  yis. 

We  are  not  apprised  of  his  next  move. 
We  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  We 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say.  "Yes.  we 
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knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  because 
we  were  called  to  the  White  House,"  or, 
•He  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  week  and  said  that 
he  was  going  into  Cambodia." 
He  has  not  done  that. 
We  are  flghting  the  same  enemy  that 
we  have  been  fighting  in  Vietnam  for  the 
last  several  years,  the  very  same  enemy. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  we  are  fight- 
ing him  in  South  Vietnam  or  in  Cam- 
bodia or  in  the  South  China  Sea.  Wher- 
ever it  Is,  it  is  the  same  enemy. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  all 
the  President  did  by  ordering  the  Incur- 
sion into  Cambodia  was  to  deny  the  en- 
emy longer  the  exclusive  decislomnaking 
responsibility  of  saying  where  we  are  go- 
ing to  fight.  He  no  longer  has  that  choice. 
I  think  it  was  a  very  worthwhile  move. 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  be  persuaded 
by  the  good  logic  and  good  judgment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  just  a  minute  or  two  and  shall  then 
yield  the  floor. 

I  know  that  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
In  all  sincerity  about  the  President's 
falling  to  contact  and  let  others  know 
about  this  movement  into  these  sanc- 
tuaries. 

It  Is  very  unfortunate,  but  there  are 
many  ways  for  Information  to  get  out. 
Those  of  us  who  are  experienced  around 
here  could  not  conceive  of  a  President, 
on  a  matter  that  he  thought  was  delicate 
and  where  secrecy  was  of  the  utmost 
value  to  our  side,  coming  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  or  before  any 
other  committee  or  telling  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  about  his  plans. 

There  are  times  when  things  just  have 
to  be  done  in  war  and  they  have  to  be 
done  In  secrecy. 

I  want  to  make  this  further  point.  Mr. 
President,  I  stand  on  the  proposition,  not 
a  constitutional  matter  about  the  war 
being  declared  or  not  declared,  or  strict 
construction  or  liberal  construction  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  stand  on  the  fact  that  for  practical 
purposes  this  move  into  Cambodia 
against  those  sanctuaries  and  against 
this  arsenal  was  necessary  and  it  seemed 
certain  to  be  necessary  to  that  kind  of 
wltiidrawal  program  of  the  men  who  are 
already  there  and  doing  the  fighting. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  this  was  a  move 
to  get  us  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  say  again  that  I  am  thankful  he  had 
the  courage  and  the  nerve  to  venture 
into  this  field  that  was  imcertain  polit- 
ically and  every  other  way.  However,  he 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  mili- 
tary point. 

For  us  now  to  come  along  and  to  cut 
him  down  and  to  put  restrictions  on  him 
because  of  a  time  element,  I  think,  is 
wholly  beyond  our  proper  role.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  be  done. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  Its  pertinency  to  the  question  the  Sen- 
ate Is  considering,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  May  14 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star  be  Inserted 
in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Pkesidektiai.  Powkks 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment,  passed 
this  week  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  If  approved  by  both  houses, 
would  cut  off  funds  for  future  American 
military  activities  \n  Cambodia.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  should  give  extremely  careful 
consideration  to  all  of  the  Implications  of 
the  proposal. 

Since  the  amendment  could  not  come  Into 
force  before  the  President's  July  1  deadline 
for  the  return  of  all  American  troops  from 
Cambodia,  the  proposal's  supporters  may  be 
motivated  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
convictions : 

1.  They  may  fear  that  the  President  In- 
tends to  violate  his  own  deadline. 

2.  They  may  suspect  that.  If  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursions  are  as  successful  as  they 
appear  to  be,  Mr.  Nixon  may  be  tempted  to 
repeat  the  move  at  a  later  date. 

3.  They  may  feel  that  there  Is  domestic 
political  caplUl  to  be  made  out  of  a  move 
which  could  be  unconstitutional  and  In  any 
event  would  be  difficult  administratively  to 
enforce,  and  hence  would  be  of  little  effect. 

4.  In  an  attempt  to  preserve  and  enhance 
senatorial  prerogatives,  they  may  wish  to 
challenge  the  President's  power  to  wage  un- 
declared wars  anywhere  on  the  globe  without 
prior  congressional  approval. 

Both  the  State  Department  and  the  Pen- 
tagon are  leery  of  the  pr<HH»*l.  «  ""^^  ^^^y 
might  be.  They  see  It  as  restricting  the  Pres- 
ident's power  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
endangering  hU  ablUty  (In  the  State  De- 
partment's words)  "to  take  action  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  troops  within  the 
BepubUc  of  Vietnam." 

The  Issue  Is  too  complex  to  be  dealt  with 
adequately  In  this  space.  As  a  preliminary 
Judgment,  however.  It  Is  our  view  that  pas- 
sage of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  In  Its 
present  form  would  be  unwise.  The  alterna- 
tive to  an  undeclared  war  In  at  least  some 
situations  would  be  not  peace,  but  a  declared 
war.  The  existence  of  secret  treatleb  between 
the  nuclear  powers  and  their  cUent  states 
under  such  circumstances  would  greatly  In- 
crease the  chances  of  a  global  holocaust. 

And  that  Is  something  no  thinking  per- 
son wants. 


MANT    HlffrOUCAL   PKZOmEKTS 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY  OPERATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  tabulation  of 
the  results  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
operation  as  of  8  ajn.  May  15.  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Total  opBrations 


24-hour 
chante 


Individual  weapons J.  IJ? 

Crew  served  weapons l.WS 

Bunkers  destroyed 3.*l" 

Mactiinetun  rounds 5>??I"S? 

Rifle  rounds 1,61<,364 

Total  small  arms  ammuni-  

tion  (rounds) 8,4*2,003 

Grenades 13.««2 

Mines l^*** 

Antiaircraft  rounds ,J'2S 

Mortar  rounds '*'5; 

Large  rocket  rounds 874 

Scnillef  rocket  rounds 8,980 

Racoilless  rifle  rounds. ,  ,.3'51i 

Rice  (pounds) ^-fS'SSS 

Manmontlis '^-S? 

VehiclM 1» 

Boau .    « 

EnwnyKIA 5,614 

POWs(lnchidMd«Mn«es> I.*" 

•  Uncbanted. 


+562 
-25 

+92 


+«,251 
+1.327 


+7.578 

+599 

+M 

+527 

+5 


+123 

+494,000 

+10,868 

+15 

+2?i 
+47 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
astonished  to  read  In  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  this  morning  an  imslgned  arti- 
cle stating  that  President  Nixon  is  the 
first  President  "In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  deliberately  to  order 
American  forces  to  invade  another  na- 
tion on  his  own.  without  seeking  con- 
gressional approval  and  support." 

This  is  the  kind  of  flagrant  and  delib- 
erate misstatCTient  of  fact  designed  to 
feed  the  flames  of  rhetoric  which  sur- 
round our  present  position  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This.  I  believe.  Is  a  great  disservice 
to  the  entire  Nation  and  demwistrates 
the  extremes  to  which  some  segments  of 
the  media  will  go  in  their  zealous  search 
for  partisan  advantage. 

It  has  been  indicated  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  reprinted  the  statement, 
that  it  was  written  by  Richard  Goodwin. 
I  find  this  hard  to  believe  because,  of  all 
people,  Mr.  Ooodwin  should  know  bet- 
ter. He  was  sitting  in  the  White  House 
at  the  time  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  sent  American  marines  storm- 
ing ashore  in  the  foreign  nation  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  then  advised  Members  of 
Congress  after  it  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  Ooodwin  claims  to  have  read  his- 
tory. If.  Indeed,  he  wrote  this  particu- 
lar article,  he  must  be  aware  that  It 
flouts  every  chapter  of  the  history  of 
20th  century  America. 

I  recall  for  him.  as  did  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perot)  .  yesterday 
on  page  15519  of  the  Record,  stKne  his- 
torical facts. 

Back  in  1917  President  Wilson  sent 
American  troops  into  Mexico  in  pursuit 
of  the  bandit,  Pancho  Villa,  who  was 
using  Mexican  territory  as  a  sanctuary 
from  which  to  launch  attacks  on  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  American  troops.  He 
did  not  seek  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

President  Wilson  sent  troops  into 
Santo  Domingo  in  1916,  also  without 
consulting  Congress. 

President  Tnmian  ordered  American 
troops  into  action  in  Korea  without  prior 
consultation  with  Congress. 

Presid«it  Johnson,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  used  American  troops  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  consulted  Congress  only 
after  he  had  moved. 

President  Johnson  sent  American 
planes  to  the  attack  in  North  Vietnam 
after  the  now-famous  Tonkin  Gulf  Inci- 
dent In  1964 — and  reported  to  Congress 
the  next  day. 

There  have  been  incidents  large  and 
small  over  the  years  in  which  American 
Presidents,  when  American  lives  were 
threatened,  have  used  American  troops 
to  protect  those  lives  without  first  con- 
sulting Congress. 

In  none  of  these  Incidents  was  Con- 
gress consulted  until  after  the  act  had 
taken  place.  Frequently,  when  secrecy 
and  surprise  are  Important,  it  cannot  be. 
without  endangering  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

The  debate  Is  still  going  on  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  prerogatives  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  President.  This  de- 
bate has  been  going  on  for  over  a  century 
and  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  Republic 
stands. 
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I  do  iiot  feel  that  these  ascusslons  are 
well  served  by  this  kind  of  ddlberate 
passion-arousiiu(  edltorlaJ  ^mment. 
atoBa-womoEM.  easm  wilI  xxducs 
cASVALma 

Mr.  President,  it  was  wltli  deep  sorrow 
that  I  read  the  casualty  figures  for  last 
week — 168  Americans  killed  in  action. 
It  grieves  me  that  this  flgufe  is  the  high- 
est we  have  suffered  in  8  months. 

Many  of  these  casualties  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  American  raids  across  the 
Cambodian  border  to  wipe  put  the  Com- 
munist sanctuaries.  So  fa^  these  raids 
have  been  remarkably  successful.  They 
have  destroyed  much  of  i  the  enemy's 
present  capability  to  moui^t  the  kind  of 
offensive  which  he  has  moiinted  in  Viet- 
nam In  the  pest.  j 

We  all  remember  the  horpr  of  the  Tet 
offensive  in  early  February  of  1968,  and 
the  dreadful  toU  that  it  took.  That  offen- 
sive, which  was  launched  from  these 
very  Cambodian  sanctuaries,  killed  943 
Americans,  and  wounded  over  4,000 
Americans.  | 

It  is  to  prevent  Just  thi^  sort  of  free- 
wheeling, mipredictable  fttack  across 
the  line  into  Vietnam  thai  the  Cambo- 
dian incursions  were  inaugurated. 

Whether  or  not  these  raids  against 
eoemy  fire  bases  succeed  depends  mt 
•lone  on  the  men — the  brave  young 
Americans — directly  on  the  line  and  in 
battle,  "nieir  success  sUso  depends  in  a 
great  sense  on  the  support  these  men 
receive  from  back  home.  \^e  cannot  fall 
them  now.  We  must  not 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presidant.  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  which  would  deny  to 
the  President  the  use  of  [appropriated 
funds  for  the  conduct  o|  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  after  specified  cutoff 
dates,  raises  grave  constiaitional  ques- 
tk>ns.  I 

We  find  ourselves  today  at  a  point  in 
our  national  life  when  feelings  among 
the  people  are  at  high  pit^h.  when  vital 
aegments  of  our  society  are  tolit  from  the 
rest  by  discord  and  dissideiice,  when  our 
Armed  Forces  are  engaging  an  enemy.  It 
is  at  this  crucial  Juncture  that  we  are 
faced  with  legislation  «'Aii|ny  upon  the 
Senate  to  resolve  in  a  few  days'  time  a 
question  of  high  national  policy  on  which 
opinions  throughout  our  ,  history  have 
been  divided.  I 

The  amendment,  in  effect,  states  that 
UJB.  war  power  resides  in  the  Congress, 
that  the  power  of  the  purte  may  legiti- 
mately be  extended  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shape  the  course  of  a  war  in  which  we 
are  already  deeply  involved. 

I  opi>ose  this  position,  t  believe  the 
framers  of  the  Constltutton  meant  it 
when  they  said  that  the  Ptesldent  shall 
be  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
they  meant  it  when  they  said  that  the 
Congress  shall  declare  war,  not  make 
war.  The  language  Is  cleas. 

However  cloudy  the  issued  may  be  sur- 
rounding an  undeclared  wiir  In  the  nu- 
clear age.  the  fact  Is  that  for  several 
years  we  have  been  engaged  in  armed 
combat.  [ 

The  authority  to  respoi^  with  speed 
and  dispatch  in  foreign  affairs  when 
mlUtary  force  is  required  and  regress 
after  it  has  already  been  oommltted, 
should  vest  in  the  OfDce  of  iie  President. 


He  is  elected  by  all  the  people.  He  com- 
mands our  military  power.  He  has  unique 
access  to  classified  information.  He  has, 
and  ought  to  have,  the  constitutional 
power  to  send  U.S.  military  forces  abroad 
when  he  deems  such  action  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.  Thus,  the  burdm  of 
the  pending  decision  in  this  body  is  less 
that  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  than  it 
is  one  of  political  science;  of  responsible 
self-govenunent. 

My  studies  show  political  scientists 
agreed  that,  early  in  our  history,  if  we 
had  not  seen  the  need  for  centralized 
control,  the  new  Nation  would  have  been 
split  apart  by  rtuicorous  factionalism. 

"ITie  leaders  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
repelled  by  the  arbitrary  authority  of 
the  English  king  and  his  colonial  gov- 
ernors, launched  the  Nation  upon  its 
new  life  without  a  chief  executive.  Events 
demonstrated  the  urgent  need  for  cen- 
tral control  when  the  new  nation  proved 
unable  to  deal  with  the  chaotic  overlap- 
ping of  state  jiorisdlctlons  resulting  from 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  National 
authority  has  been  given  the  President 
ever  since,  with  only  weak  Presidents 
shrinking  from  its  use. 

And  so  I  find  the  present  the  wrong 
time  to  establish  as  congressional  policy 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution 
which  200  years  of  history  do  not  sub- 
stantiate. 

Never  in  our  history  has  it  been  a  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent 
on  operational  military  decisions  made 
by  the  Commandei  in  Chief. 

Never  in  our  history  have  we  conduct- 
ed a  war  by  committee. 

And  on  many  different  occasions  prior 
to  World  War  II,  UJB.  Presidents  have 
ordered  undeclared  acts  of  war. 

The  Congress  is  the  greatest  deliber- 
ative body  in  the  world,  but  as  a  military 
leadership  group,  notoriously  unable  to 
arrive  at  rapid  decisions,  it  could  become 
a  multiheaded  monster  if  it  attempted  to 
second-guess  the  conduct  of  a  war. 

The  American  people's  distrust  of  the 
powers  of  the  President,  derived  from 
our  national  memory  of  the  tyranny  of 
George  m,  becomes  especially  evident 
when  a  President's  application  of  power 
in  the  national  Interest  fails  to  yield 
immediate  success.  Particularly  at  those 
times,  our  ingrained  distrust  of  central- 
ized power  becomes  vocal.  We  hear  cries 
that  the  President  Is  becoming  much 
too  powerful.  But  when  his  use  of  his  au- 
thority is  successful,  we  tend  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  his  wisdom. 

Today,  only  wishful  thinking  can  lead 
to  the  notion  that  an  assertion  of  con- 
gressional war  power  will  resolve  the 
problem  of  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  think  we  must  recognize  tliat  our 
trouble  there  stems  not  from  divided 
authority  to  conduct  the  war,  but  from 
the  fact  that  so  far  we  have  failed  to 
achieve  our  objectives. 

In  considering  these  grave  questions, 
we  must  start  from  where  we  are.  We 
cannot  amend  history.  We  cannot  re- 
peal it  We  cannot  in  good  conscience, 
pin  the  rap  on  the  past,  charging  tbe 
President  with  usurpation  of  i>ower  be- 
cause our  efforts  have  resulted  in  an  ap- 
parently unwinnable  war.  No  power  bas 
been  usurped.  On  the  contrary,  historic 
precedent  has  been  followed. 


The  Congress  passed  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  in  good  faith,  agreeing  then 
on  the  course  of  action  proposed  by  the 
President.  And  now,  we  do  not  enhance 
our  stature  if  we  blame  the  system,  the 
division  of  powers,  or  Presidential  de- 
ception for  our  tragic  lack  of  success; 
and,  so  concluding,  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Conunander  in  Chief  as  he  tries  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  difficult  military 
situations  in  our  history. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment but  I  thank  its  sponsors  for  re- 
minding us  that  we  must  now  shape  a 
meaningful  role  for  the  Senate  in  deter- 
mining the  futme  direction  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  As  decrying  the  past  is  fruit- 
less, so  looking  ahead  can  enhance  the 
Senate's  part  in  determining  where  we 
go  from  here.  We  must  anticipate  the 
next  crisis;  we  must  begin  to  address 
ourselves  to  restructuring  the  function 
of  Congress  in  foreign  affairs.  Surely  we 
can  learn  from  the  past;  surely  we  must 
apply  its  lessons  to  the  months  ahead 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Perhaps  we  should  seek  a  sharper  de- 
lineation of  war  power.  Perhaps  the  fu- 
ture will  require  changes  and  redefini- 
tions. I  would  be  more  than  willing  to 
explore  all  possibilities. 

Clearly,  we  must  address  ourselves 
well  in  advance  of  crises  to  the  broad 
outlines  and  directions  of  American  pol- 
icy. If  we  do  this,  we  will  have  acted  far 
more  constructively  and  influentially 
than  we  would  be  curtailing  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  in  the  midst  of  crisis 
and  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  was  unable  to  be  present  during 
the  earlier  portions  of  this  afternoon's 
discussion.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  debate  during  its  final 
phases. 

I  must  state  frankly  that  I  have  been 
left  to  wonder  what  amendment  is  be- 
ing discussed. 

The  arguments  I  have  heard  bear  little 
relationship  to  the  pending  amendment 
as  Senator  Cooper  and  I  drafted  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  might  be  well  to  reconsider  Just 
what  it  is  that  this  ameiximent  does. 
In  order  to  put  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  in  its  proper  perspective,  often  it  is 
best  to  think  about  the  things  it  does  not 
do. 

It  does  not  raise  questions  about  the 
credibility  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  accepts  the  President  at  his 
word.  How  Uiat  oould  possibly  raise 
doubts  in  this  body,  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  the  world  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand. 

The  President  has  said  to  the  Ameri- 
can pe<H?le  and  to  the  world  that  the 
Cambodian  operation  is  limited  in  time, 
limited  in  scope,  and  limited  to  particular 
objectives.  We  in  the  Senate  accept  those 
limits. 

All  that  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment undertakes  to  do  is  to  draw  a  line 
right  where  the  President  has  drawn  it 
in  Cambodia.  Our  amendment  limits  the 
use  of  public  money  for  certain  purposes 
to  go  beyond  that  line. 

That  Is  not  eontradlcting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  that  is  merely 
asserting  the  right  that  properly  belongs 
in  the  Congress. 
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If  the  President  should  decide  in  the 
future  that  he  wants  to  carry  out  a  pol- 
icy committing  the  United  States  still 
farther  into  Cambodia,  or  if  he  should 
decide  he  wants  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  the  obligation  of  defending 
the  Cambodian  regime  with  an  elaborate 
entanglement  through  a  military  assist- 
ance program,  he  then  should  come 
back  to  Congress,  make  his  case,  and 
ask  Congress  to  lift  the  limitations. 

If  that  is  a  novel,  unprecedented 
proposition,  then  I  ask  those  who  have 
raised  questions  about  this  amendment 
to  consult  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  them  to  consult  the  history 
of  the  United  States  when  time  and  time 
again  Presidents  have  come  to  Congress 
before  carrying  this  country  into  a  for- 
eign war  and  have  asked  for  congres- 
sional consent. 

Warmaking  was  supposed  to  be  a 
shared  responsibility.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  conceive  the 
Presidency  to  be  an  autocracy.  They 
never  intended  that  one  man,  as  Presi- 
dent should  have  all  the  power  to  de- 
cide where,  when,  suid  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  United  States  would 
fight.  They  never  Intended  that  he  alone 
should  pass  xipon  the  vital  questions  of 
war  and  peace  which  would  involve  the 
life  or  death  of  this  Republic.  No,  indeed. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  and 
Presidents  for  nearly  two  centuries,  in 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, have  recognized  that  Congress 
has  its  role  to  play,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent, when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
war. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  know  he  has 
raised  a  particular  question,  and  I  do 
have  some  replies  for  him.  I  do  not  want 
to  delay  this  matter  further,  but  allow 
me  to  complete  my  thought. 

A  distliiguished  coliminist,  Mr.  Tom 
Wicker,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  14th,  has  put  this  question  into 
Its  proper  perspective,  and,  in  light  of 
the  debate  we  have  heard  today  on  the 
floor,  I  would  like  to  quote  excerpts  from 
the  Wicker  article,  and  then  I  shall  ask 
that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Afterward,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  Wicker  writes  in  part: 

Thus  vinderstood,  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency should  not  be  at  Issue  In  the  con- 
troversy over  the  so-called  Church-Cooper 
amendment  to  the  military  sales  bUl.  That 
amendment  would  only  prohibit  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  a  particular  Presi- 
dential policy — that  Is,  for  retaining  Ameri- 
can forces  In  Cambodia,  tot  supplying  mili- 
tary advisers  or  mercenaries  to  the  Cambo- 
dian Government  or  for  any  combat  air  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces. 

Congress  clearly  bas  the  right  to  limit  a 
President's  poUcy  In  such  a  fashion — Just  as, 
for  Instance,  It  has  the  right  to  say  that 
foreign  aid  shaU  be  given  In  loans  rather  than 
In  grants,  or  that  most-favored-nation  trade 
treatment  shall  not  be  given  to  certain  na- 
tions. Last  winter.  President  Nixon  agreed  to 
Congressional  limitations  on  the  lue  of 
groundtroops  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  And  no 
one  would  suggest  that  when  a  President 
asks  Oongrees  to  endorse  bis  policy — as  in  tbe 


Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  or  the  Mideast  resolu- 
tion requested  by  President  Elsenhower — 
Congress  would  not  have  the  right  to  reject 
It  Instead. 

Passage  of  tbe  Cburcb-Cooper  amendment 
In  the  Senate  alone  would  be  a  strong  psy- 
chological limitation  on  Presidential  poUcy; 
If  the  House  adopted  It  also.  It  would  be  • 
legislative  mandate.  President  Nixon  could 
veto  It,  but  that  would  seem  to  beUe  his  own 
pledges  to  withdraw  from  Cambodia;  be- 
sides. If  the  amendment  can  be  passed  in 
the  House  In  an  elecOon  year,  a  Presidential 
veto  would  probably  fly  dangerously  In  the 
face  of  public  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  this  would  not  be  a  restric- 
tion on  the  powers  of  the  Presidency,  and 
that  is  tbe  essential  point.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  pointed  out  tbe  other  day  that  tbe 
President's  "power  to  defend  the  country"  as 
Commander  m  Chief  Is  indisputable;  so  U 
his  duty  to  defend  the  Uvea  and  safety  of 
American  troops,  and — ^In  Browning's 
plirase — "to  decide  what  are  military  neces- 
sities" and  devise  means  to  meet  them.  Noth- 
ing In  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
changes  or  can  cliange  that. 

COMMANOEB    IN   CHISr'S   RIGHT 

For  that  reason.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  add  to  the  amendment  the  exemption  that 
the  President  could  act  in  Cambodia  when 
"required  to  protect  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  SUtes."  That  Is  always  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief's  duty  and  right  and  was, 
In  fact,  the  Justlflcatlon  invoked  by  Mr.  Nixon 
for  the  Cambodian  Invasion.  If  he  did  not 
need  the  specific  authority  of  such  language 
two  weeks  ago,  he  would  not  need  It  in  the 
future. 

Similarly,  what  Mr.  Nixon  did  In  Cambo- 
dia then,  he  stUl  oould  do — If  as  Commander 
in  Chief  he  Judged  military  emergency  re- 
quired It — were  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment to  become  law.  That  amendment  would 
not  make  It  Impossible  for  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  take  extraordinary  action  when  nec- 
essary or  to  give  a  "full,  faithful  and  force- 
ful performance"  of  bis  duties;  rather  it 
would  place  a  UmlUtlon  on  Presidential  pol- 
icy that  Congress  la  fuUy  entitled  to  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Wicker 
piece  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  the 
basic  constitutional  questions  at  issue 
here,  and  it  is  of  such  quality  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  article 
entitled  "In  the  Nation:  Curbing  the 
Man,  Not  the  OfBce,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
In  thx  Nation:  Cu«bino  the  Mam  Not  the 

OVTICE 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  May  13.— As  the  Senate  moves 
toward  a  vote  on  limiting  military  operations 
In  Southeast  Asia,  a  clear  distinction  needs 
to  be  made  between  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency, on  the  one  band,  and  the  particular 
policy  of  a  particular  President,  on  the  other. 
Aijout  the  first.  Congress  can  do  nothing  by 
statute:  about  the  second,  it  can  do  much.  If 
It  wlU. 

The  powers  of  the  Presidency  are  stated  and 
Implied  in  the  Constitution.  That  docxunent 
states  that  the  President  Is,  among  other 
things,  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  tbe  Army 
and  the  Navy;  and  that  statement  ImpUes  a 
whole  range  of  actions  that  a  Commander  In 
Chief  must  or  may  take. 

Lincoln,  for  instance,  construed  his  powers 
so  broadly  that.  In  Wilfred  Blnkley's  descrip- 
tion. In  the  emergency  erf  secession  he  "pro- 
claimed the  slaves  of  those  in  rebellicn  eman- 
cipated. He  devised  and  put  Into  execution 
bis  own  peculiar  plan  of  reconstruction.  In 
disregard  of  law  be  Increased  the  Army  and 
Navy  Ijeyond  the  limits  set  by  statute.  The 


privUege  of  ttie  writ  of  babeu  oofpua  waa  sus- 
pended wholesale  and  martial  law  declared. 
Public  money  In  the  sum  of  millions  was  de- 
llbwately  spent  without  Congressional  ap- 
propriatloD." 

Lincoln  was  able  to  do  this  largely  because, 
as  his  Senate  spokesman,  Browning  of  Illi- 
nois, brilliantly  stated :  "When  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  made  the  President  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
It  clothed  him  with  the  Incidental  powers 
necessary  to  a  full,  faithful  and  forceful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  that  high  office; 
and  to  decide  what  are  military  necessities 
and  to  devise  and  to  execute  tbe  requisite 
measures  to  meet  them,  is  one  of  these  inci- 
dents." 

PABTICUI.Am    POLICT     AT    I88X7X 

Thus  understood,  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency should  not  be  at  Issue  at  the  contro- 
versy over  the  so-called  Church-Cooper 
amendment  to  the  military  sales  bill.  That 
amendment  would  only  prohibit  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  a  partlcmlar  Presiden- 
tial policy— that  Is,  for  retaining  American 
forces  In  Cambodia,  for  supplying  mtlltary 
advisers  or  mercenaries  to  the  Cambodian 
Government  or  for  any  combat  air  support  of 
Cambodian  forces. 

Congress  clearly  has  the  right  to  limit  a 
President's  policy  In  such  a  fashion — Just  as 
for  Instance,  it  has  the  right  to  say  that 
foreign  aid  shaU  be  given  In  loans  rather 
than  m  grants,  or  that  most-favored-natlon 
trade  treatment  shall  not  be  given  to  cer- 
tain nations.  Last  winter,  President  Nixon 
agreed  to  Congressional  limitations  on  tbe 
use  of  ground  troops  In  Laos  and  Thailand. 
And  no  one  would  suggest  that  when  a 
President  asks  Congress  to  endorse  bis  pol- 
icy— as  In  tbe  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  or 
the  Mideast  resolution  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower — Congress  would  not  have 
the  right  to  reject  It  Instead. 

Passage  of  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
In  the  Senate  alone  would  be  a  strong  psy- 
chological limitation  on  Presidential  policy: 
If  the  House  adopted  It  also.  It  would  be  a 
legislative  mandate.  President  Nixon  oould 
veto  It,  but  that  would  seem  to  belle  bis 
own  pledges  to  withdraw  from  Cambodia; 
besides,  if  the  amendment  can  be  passed  In 
the  House  In  an  election  year,  a  Presidential 
veto  would  probably  fly  dangerously  in  the 
face  of  public  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  this  would  not  be  a  restric- 
tion on  tbe  power  of  tbe  Presidency,  and 
that  is  the  essential  point.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  the 
President's  "power  to  defend  the  coimtry" 
as  Commander  In  Chief  Is  indisputable;  so 
13  his  duty  to  defend  the  Uves  and  safety  of 
American  troops,  and — In  Browning's 
phrase — "to  decide  what  are  military  neces- 
sities" and  devise  means  to  meet  them.  Noth- 
ing In  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
changes  or  can  change  that. 

commander  in  chief's  micKT 

For  that  reason.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
add  to  tbe  amendment  tbe  exemption  that 
the  President  could  act  In  Cambodia  when 
"required  to  protect  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States."  That  U  always  tbe  Com- 
mander In  Chief's  duty  and  right  and  was, 
m  fact,  the  Justification  invoked  by  Mr. 
Nlxon  for  the  Cambodian  Invasion.  If  he  did 
not  need  the  specific  authority  of  such 
language  two  weeks  ago,  he  would  not  need 
It  In  tbe  future. 

Similarly,  what  Mr.  Nlxon  did  In  Cambodia 
then,  he  still  could  do — If  as  Commander  In 
Chief  he  Judged  mUltary  emergency  required 

It were  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  to 

become  law.  That  amendment  would  not 
make  It  Impossible  for  the  Commander  In 
Chief  to  take  extraordinary  action  when 
necessary  or  to  give  a  "full,  faithful  and 
forceful  performance"  of  bis  duties;  rather 
It  would  place  a  llmltatloii  on.  Presidential 
policy  that  Congress  is  f uUy  entitled  to  order. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presi  lent.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Seiiator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
numerous  articles  bearing  ott  that  same 
point  that  I  shall  refer  to  later. 

It  was  my  understandinifi  last  nl^ht 
when  we  were  about  to  adjourn  that  we 
were  discussing  in  particular  faction  12  of 
the  pending  bill  which  was  I  an  amend- 
ment coming  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  At  that  time,  from  a 
casual  reading  of  that  amendment.  I  was 
of  the  impression  that  it  weat  much  too 
far.  At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
offered  an  amendment,  or  a  group  of 
amendments  which  were  to  be  considered 
en  bloc,  which  he  felt  might  correct  the 
committee  amendment  whic^  Is  section 
12  in  the  biU. 

I  requested  and  the  Sefiator  from 
Idaho  very  courteously  agreed  that  we 
would  not  have  a  vote  upon  (his  amend- 
ment last  night  so  that  we  m^ht  see  It  as 
printed  in  the  Record  and  jmight  have 
a  chance  to  decide  what  was  the  better 
coarse.  j 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  I  will 
read  the  controlling  part  of  section  12 : 


any  pro- 
tbe  date  of 
i^oney  appro- 
available  for 

thereof  haa 
w.  or 

previously 


BMCTtoK  ia(a).  Notwithstanding 
vlaktn  of   law  enacted   before 
enactment  of  tbls  section,  no 
prlated  for  any  purpose  shall  be 
obUgatlon  or  expendlttire — 

(1)  unless  the  appropriation 
been  previously  authorized  by  li  w 

(2)  In   excess    of    an    amoui  t 
prescribed  by  law. 

There  are  other  parts  of  ihe  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  the  Senat<  r  will  agree 
those  are  the  controlling  portions.  I 
noted  from  the  report  that  Lhe  purpose 
of  thla  amendment  was  to  peal  with  a 
situation  which  existed  late^  last  calen- 
dar year  when  we  were  debaljlng  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill.  I  quote  one 
section  from  page  13  of  thQ  committee 
report  which  reads  as  f  ollows^ 

Section  13  U  a  product  of  the  debate  In 
the  Senate  last  year  concemln|  an  attempt 
to  appropriate  t64,500.000  aboile  the  appro- 
priation for  military  aid  to  proTliie  P-4  fighter 
aircraft  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  Senator  v'om  Florida 
la  concerned,  he  understanas  that  the 
purpose  of  section  12  is,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  to  prevent  such  a  sittlation  as  oc- 
curred last  year  in  which  vHJrloua  Items, 
not  only  the  item  for  Taiwan,  mentioned 
in  the  report,  but  an  item  for  South 
Korea  and  an  Item  for  th4  school  in- 
Tolved,  all  were  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  were  not  authorized  by  the  for- 
eign aid  authorizing  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  first  wtiether  I  am 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
piopoee  of  section  12  was  to  prevent  the 
reoccurrence  of  that  sort  of  situation  by 
preventing  items  from  coming  into  the 
appropriation  for  foreign  aid  that  had 
not  been  authorized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  1 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  from 
reading  the  Rcooas.  that  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  S^iator  from 
Idaho,  menttoned  by  him  yteterday  af- 
ternoon, and  coarteoasly  withdrawn  by 
him.  jHDTlded  as  follows:  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  proposed  th&t  section  12  be 


modified  by  striking  out,  on  page  9.  line 
1,  the  words  "for  any  purpose"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  foreign  assist- 
ance (including  foreign  military  sales)"; 
and,  on  i>age  9,  line  8,  inserting  the  words 
"for  foreign  assistance  <  including  foreign 
military  salesj"  after  the  word  "awro- 
priatlon." 

I  understand,  therefore,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  these  proposed  changes  of  section 
12  of  the  bill,  as  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  is  to  limit  section  12  to  mat- 
ters under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  applicable  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  again  Is 
completely  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Consequently,  this  re- 
strictive language  on  appropriations 
would  have  no  effect  at  all  if  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  section  12  were  adopted  with 
respect  to  Public  Law  480,  which  deals 
with  food  for  peace  and  is  imder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  or  with  other  pro- 
grams for  which  jurisdiction  lies  with 
other  standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  imderstanding? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  again  fully  concur 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  addition  to  nullify- 
ing any  appropriation  for  the  Taiwan 
jets,  or  for  the  Republic  of  Korea — which 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  report,  and  which 
was  left  in  the  bill  last  year— would  this 
language  apply  to  any  other  programs  in 
the  foreign  assistance  field? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Only  those  covered  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sailes  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
sole  purpose  of  section  12,  if  amended  as 
now  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
would  be  to  make  it  improper,  and  indeed 
illegal,  to  include  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  HOUiAND.  In  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill,  items  which  had  not 
been  specifically  authorized  either  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  in  the  act  pro- 
viding for  sales  of  military  goods? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  caU  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  Item  last  year  in 
the  appropriation  bill  which  became  law, 
which  was  not  authorized,  entitled  "Hos- 
I^tal  and  Home  for  the  Aged  in  Zichron- 
Yaakov"  coming  under  the  division  en- 
titled "American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad,"  which  was  in  the  bill  and  which 
was  not  affected.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
statement? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  However,  let  me  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  with  respect  to 
authorizations  for  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  simply 
authorizes  a  lump  sum  amount  of  money 
and  does  not  undertake  to  specify  par- 
ticular schools.  Although  they  are  men- 
tioned in  the  report,  they  are  not  listed 
in  the  legislation  itself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  had  understood  that 
this  particular  item  was  not  authorized. 
Perhaps  I  am  In  error.  In  any  event,  that 
item  In  the  amount  of  $650,000  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  bill. 


I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  If  any 
amounts  covered  by  that  appropriation 
have  not  been  committed  or  expended,  or 
those  covered  by  the  Korean  amount 
have  not  been  committed  or  expended, 
they  are  not  affected  by  the  amendments 
now  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty on  either  score,  because  with  re- 
spect to  the  Korean  item  the  total  amount 
in  the  final  bill  did  not  exceed  the  total 
amoimt  in  the  authorization  legislation, 
and  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
school  and  hospital  Item.  In  neither  case 
would  this  amendment,  In  Its  perfected 
form,  affect  either  the  Korean  aid  or  the 
aid  allocated  to  the  particular  school  to 
which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  there 
Is  no  effort.  In  section  12  of  the  pending 
bill,  if  it  be  amended  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  to  be  retroactive  in  its  effect  upon 
any  of  the  appropriations  contained  in 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  of  last 
year,  even  though  there  were  these  two 
rather  Important  items  which  were  not 
authorized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  he  has  taken  a  very  constructive 
method  of  reducing  the  coverage  of  sec- 
tion 12  so  that  it  does  apply  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, of  which  he  is  an  important 
member,  and  does  not  becloud  the  Juris- 
diction of  other  committees  and  other 
fields  of  activity  ot  the  Congress. 

Insofar  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
alone  Is  concerned,  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments as  now  suggested  to  section  12,  nor 
to  the  adoption  of  section  12  If  It  be  so 
amended.  He  does,  however,  want  to  re- 
mind his  distinguished  friend  that  that 
attitude  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  may 
not  at  all  coincide  with  that  of  the  body 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  because, 
as  the  Senator  laiows.  by  securing  a  rule 
against  points  of  order  from  their  Rules 
Committee  the  House  places  in  bills,  in- 
cluding the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill,  items  which  are  not  covered  by  au- 
thorization bills.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
that  fact ;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  aware  of  it;  and. 
of  course.  If  this  amendment,  In  its  per- 
fected form.  Is  afiQxed  to  the  Military 
Sales  Act,  it  would  have  to  be  agreed  to 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
it  would  have  any  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy.  I  think  we  understand 
each  other  perfectly. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  ask  for  the 
temporary  setting  aside  of  the  principal 
amendment  and  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment,  at  least  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  have  no  objection  to  fol- 
lowing that  course. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  proceed.  However,  I  am  Informed  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has  an 
interest  in  this  particular  item,  and  he 
has  asked  that  no  action  be  taken  imtil 
he  can  make  some  comments  of  his  own. 
So,  in  deference  to  his  wishes,  we  will  not 
call  for  a  vote  at  this  time  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  However,  I  am  very 
glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  work  out 
the   questions    that   the   Senator  from 
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Florida  had  in  mind  to  his  satisfaction. 
His  support  is  Important  In  obtaining  the 
passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida's  agreement  to  support  section 
12  as  amended  is  no  indication  of  his  at- 
titude with  regard  to  other  features  of 
the  bill.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
did  not  have  any  such  Idea  In  mind. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  Idea  did  not  occur 
in  even  the  tiniest  part  of  my  mind.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  sup- 
port with  reference  to  section  12. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  think,  since  It 
appears  that  there  will  be  no  final  action 
on  the  amendment  this  afternoon  and 
that  it  will  have  to  go  over,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  clearly  expressed  in  the 
Record  Just  what  the  amendments  mean 
and  just  how  they  will  restrict — and  I 
think  they  should  restrict — the  coverage 
of  section  12  in  the  bill  as  it  was  orig- 
inally intended. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
is  still  in  the  Chamber,  perhaps  I  could 
raise  with  him  another  point  that  was 
of  concern  to  him  yesterday.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  remember  that  yesterday  after- 
noon he  raised  the  question  of  whether 
captured  enemy  weapons  were  included 
in  the  definition  of  "excess  defense  arti- 
cles" contained  in  section  644(g)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

I  replied  thtt,  although  the  committee 
did  not  study  this  particular  point,  in 
my  opinion  the  definition  in  the  law  was 
sufittclently  broad  as  to  embrace  captured 
enemy  weapons.  The  matter  has  been 
checked  into  further,  as  I  promised  the 
Senator  it  would  be,  and  it  is  clear  that 
captured  weapons  are  considered  like 
other  public  property  and  thus  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  definition  of  "ex- 
cess defense  articles." 

As  to  the  application  to  Cambodia  of 
the  restriction  in  section  9  on  the  amount 
of  surplus  arms  that  can  be  given  away 
without  coimting  against  military  aid, 
there  Is  no  cause  for  concern.  It  would 
have  no  practical  effect  since  the  valua- 
tion of  surplus  arms,  for  purposes  of  this 
section.  Is  "not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  amount  the  United  States  paid  at 
the  time  the  excess  defense  articles  were 
acquired  by  the  United  States."  Cap- 
tured enemy  weapons,  of  course,  are  not 
paid  for  in  dollars  and  cents  but  in  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers.  So  the  ceiling 
would  not  in  any  way  limit  the  amoimt 
of  enemy  weapons  that  could  be  given 
to  Cambodia  or  any  other  country,  If 
that  country  were  otherwise  eligible  to 
receive  U.S.  military  aid. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
V^hat  disturbed  me  was  this:  The  Im- 
mense amount  of  small  arms  and  larger 
arms  and  ammunition  that  has  been  re- 
ported as  being  captured  In  the  raids 
into  Cambodia  indicated  that  there 
would  be  a  very  great  logistics  problem 
In  getting  them  out.  We  have  had  indi- 
cation also  that  Cambodian  armed 
forces  have  very  badly  needed  such  wea- 
pons, and  that  already  some  of  the  cap- 
tured yieafKtns  have  been  timied  over  to 
them,  if  the  newspaper  reports  are  ac- 
curate. 

I  would  hope,  if  there  are  people  there 
fighting  the  Communists,  as  we  are,  and 
they  are  in  need  of  arms,  and  we  have  no 


use  for  those  arms,  that  rather  than  go  to 
the  trouble  of  carting  them  out,  which 
is  an  immense  task,  or  go  through  the 
process  of  destroying  them,  which  itself 
is  an  immense  task,  we  would  make  them 
available  to  the  fighting  tribesmen. 

I  Judge  from  what  the  Senator  has  Just 
ssdd  that  if  the  commander  in  the  field 
and  those  in  control  of  our  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia  decide  that  that  is  the 
wise  course;  this  measure,  if  enacted, 
would  not  in  any  way  prevent  their  so 
doing. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  glad  he  has  raised  this  additional 
point. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  editorial 
entitled  "Cambodian  Withdrawal,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  14. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Cambodian  WrrHDRAWAi. 
The  debate  that  has  opened  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  now  gives  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  vote  a  proposal  that  would  bind 
President  Nixon  to  his  promise  of  withdraw- 
ing American  troops  from  Cambodia.  It  would 
also  make  sure  that  he  did  not  send  them 
back  without  Congressional  consent. 

These  reasonable  objectives  deserve  rea- 
soned discussion,  not  the  "stab  in  the  back" 
and  "jubilation  In  Moscow"  rhetoric  em- 
ployed m  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  amend- 
ment yesterday  by  some  Administration 
supporters. 

Administration  arguments  that  the  meas- 
ure would  hamper  the  President  In  his  con- 
stitutional reeponaiblllty  to  take  acUon  to 
protect  American  troops  merely  confuse  the 
Issue.  Nothing  In  the  proposal  would  keep 
the  President  from  carrying  out  the  present 
Cambodian  operation,  all  the  more  so  since 
repeated  stetements  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  assert  that  the  opera- 
tion la  ahead  of  schedule  and  proceeding 
successfully.  Mr.  Laird,  In  fact,  has  pubUcly 
dismissed  as  unnecessary  military  pleas  for 
more  time  to  search  for  Communist  arms  In 
the  sanctuary  bases. 

What  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
would  do  Is  cut  oft  funds  to  retain  American 
troops  In  Cambodia  after  the  current  opera- 
tion Is  completed  on  June  80.  It  would  also 
prohibit  American  advisers  or  air  support  for 
Cambodian  forces. 

However,  the  sponsors  of  the  proposal  have 
not  attempted  to  bar  limited  arms  aid  for 
Cambodia  nor  American  air  Interdiction  of 
Communist  supply  lines  through  Cambodia 
to  South  Vietnam.  Neither  Is  there  any  at- 
tempt to  rule  out  American  air  support  to 
South  Vietnamese  forces  should  they  rettim 
to  Cambodia  at  a  future  date,  although 
President  Nixon  has  said  that  air  support 
for  the  cxirrent  South  Vietnamese  operation 
would  halt  by  the  end  of  next  month. 

The  Importance  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  Is  twofold.  It  gives  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  put  on  record  the  strong 
opposition  within  that  body  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  military  operations  in  Cambodia.  And 
It  would  announce  the  Senate's  determi- 
nation to  reassert  Congressional  prerogatives 
In  foreign  policy  and  defense,  areas  marked 
In  recent  decades  by  Presidential  domi- 
nance— and  tragic  errors. 

The  real  constlutlonal  Issue  dlBers  from 
the  one  the  Administration  Is  trying  to  make. 
The  Constitution  vests  control  over  the  na- 
tion's warmaklng  power  In  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
need  for  Presidential  decisionmaking  when 
split-second  questions  of  nuclear  war  or 
peace  may  be  Involved.  But  there  never  has 
been  such  urgency  In  the  Presidential  de- 
cisions on  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  now  imder 
challenge. 


By  adopting  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment and  thus  reassuring  Its  right  to  be 
consulted  before  the  country  is  taken  Into 
war  again.  Congress  wlU  strengthen  not 
weaken  the  American  position  In  the  world. 
What  Vietnam  has  shown  Is  that  it  Is  a  war 
undertaken  without  popular  consent  that 
undermines  American  credibility  abroad,  not 
the  opposite. 

This  is  as  good  a  summation  of  the 
real  question  at  issue  here  as  any  that  I 
have  seen. 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  indicated  that 
he  might  want  to  obtain  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  No;  I  Just  wondered 
whether  the  Senator  would  yield  for  a 
question  or  a  query. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  Is  as 
struck  as  I  am  with  the  fact  ihat  under 
our  system  of  government  it  Is  rather 
hard,  sometimes,  for  the  people  of  our 
country  to  make  their  will  known,  if  the 
President  Is  In  opposition. 

Under  a  parliamentary  democracy,  we 
have  the  vote  of  confidence,  and  ujwn  a 
failure  in  it,  the  representatives  go  back 
to  the  people.  Even  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
certainly  the  opposite  of  a  democracy,  a 
committee  form  of  government  exists 
where.  If  there  is  a  consensus  within  the 
committee  that  the  head  of  government 
is  going  too  far  in  an  incorrect  direction, 
he  is  quietly  nudged  aside,  as  we  have 
seen  happen  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his 
predecessors.  But  with  our  system,  there 
Is  very  great  difBculty  In  the  majority 
will  expressing  itself  except  at  4-year 
intervals. 

We  also  have  the  question  of  what  Is 
the  majority  will.  How  do  you  weigh  the 
Intensity  of  feeling? 

We  have  at  this  time,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
very  dangerous  situation  developing 
within  the  coxmtry,  developing  with 
great  intensity  of  feeling — one  might  call 
it  decibels,  if  such  a  term  could  be  used 
relating  to  emotion — decibels  of  emotion 
of  high  intensity  and  high  anguish  on 
the  part  of  many  young  people  who  be- 
lieve they  are  not  being  heard,  that  there 
is  no  dialog  or  communication,  and  who 
want  to  see  some  action  taken. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  there  is  a 
majority  opinion  in  the  Nation  that 
somewhat  apathetically  believes  these 
decisions  are  best  left  to  the  President 
alone — the  old  idea  of  "father  knows 
best " 

This  is  a  situation  that  can  lead  to 
real  confrontation  and  real  violence,  im- 
less  some  means  are  found  of  permitting 
the  high  decibel  emotions  of  our  younger 
people  also  to  vent. 

To  my  mind,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  which  I  am  so  glad  to  be 
supporting,  would  be  a  very  real  step  in 
the  direction  of  letting  those  who  feel 
that  their  emotions  or  their  views  are 
being  expressed  but  are  not  being  heard, 
believe  that  they  are  being  heard. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
Senate  were  to  fail  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment that  is  as  modestly  conceived  as 
this. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  he  and  I  have 
opposed  this  war  for  years. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  on 
that  point.  I  must  throw  a  bouquet  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  because  he  was 
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earlier  than  I  in  his  public 
this  war,  when  very  few  had 
age  to  raise  their  voices.  And 
of  those  who  did  raise  their  v 
longer  with  us — a  fate  that 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind. 

Every  time  the  American  People  have 
had  a  chance  to  express  their  common- 
sense  judgment  on  this  war  out  in  the 
Balkans  of  Asia,  they  have  sai  1.  "Cool  it." 

In  1964,  the  Senator  will  recall,  the 
main  Issue  in  the  election  between  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Ooldwatier  revolved 
about  the  issue  of  the  war.  Mr.  John- 
son said  again  and  again  tha'  Mr.  Gold- 
water  was  trigger  happy;  h(  was  a  de- 
foliator: he  was  inclined  to  rash  judg- 
ment: and,  furthermore,  thatj  Asian  boys 
should  flght  Asian  wars.  Repeatedly,  Mr. 
Johnson  said  he  was  not  ab)ut  to  send 
Americam  boys  10,000  miles  to  Asia  to 
fight  a  war  that  Asians  shou  d  be  fight- 
ing for  themselves. 

Because  of  his  campaign  i  ledges,  Mr. 
Johnson  received  an  unpreced  ented  land- 
slide victory.  Within  a  few  \  reeks,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  send  Ameiican  troops 
into  Vietnam,  which  led  Mr.  |Goldwater 
later  to  observe  that  Johnsc^  had  won 
the  election  and  then  adoptei  the  Gold- 
water  foreign  policy. 

Pour  years  later,  the  Am  jrican  peo- 
ple again  had  a  chance  to  ex  )ress  them- 
selves on  the  matter  of  the  war,  which 
by  then  had  grown  into  aii  enormous 
American  engagement  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia,  involving  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion American  troops,  costing  in  excess 
of  $100  billion  and  nearly  <i0.000  lives, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  million  n  lore  Ameri- 
cans maimed  and  wounded.  Again  the 
American  people  had  a  chance  to  choose 
a  candidate.  And  who  was  ctiosen?  The 
man  who  assured  the  coun  ry  that  he 
had  a  secret  plan  for  endin{  the  war.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  suspects  d  that  that 
would  be  Cambodia. 

So  there  Is  reason  for  fruj  tratlon.  All 
these  years  have  passed.  Elaoh  time  the 
American  people  have  voted  they  have 
tried  to  say  to  the  President  o '.  the  United 
States,  "Our  commonsense  ells  us  this 
is  a  war  we  ought  to  end,"  as  so  many 
put  it,  "either  win  or  get  out."  Neither 
has  occurred. 

As  a  result,  millions  of  Am<  ricans  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  institu|.ions  of  the 
country,  in  the  responsiventss  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  people's  felt  need,  even 
to  the  people's  opinion.  This ,  of  course, 
is  especially  so  as  it  relates  tt>  the  young 
people  who  are  being  forced  to  flght  this 
war,  a  war  that  millions  of  t  lem  believe 
to  be  an  unnecessary,  mistacen,  even  a 
wrongful  war. 

Mr.  PKT.I..  Mr.  President,  t)  'ill  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  recall  the  pi  rase  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho — a  very  correct  and 
just  one — when  he  said  a  year  or  so  ago 
that  we.  speaking  here  as  mei  nbers  of  the 
same  political  party,  musi  wear  the 
hairshirt  for  a  whUe  because  t  was  imder 
our  party's  auspices  that  thi  war  moved 
up  to  its  present  grand  scale. 

I  think  that  we  also  should  give  a 
bouquet  to  President  Nixon,  In  that  until 


a  few  weeks  ago  things  were  really  get- 
ting better.  The  number  of  men  in  South- 
east Asia  in  combat,  and  of  our  soldiers 
there,  was  less.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  less.  The  number  of  engagements  was 
less.  We  seemed  to  be  going  In  the  right 
direction — not  so  fast  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  I  would  have  liked,  but 
we  were  going  in  the  right  direction. 

A  few  of  us  were  a  little  worried  that 
we  might  be  left  with  a  rather  permanent 
Korea  garrison  situation  there.  But  we 
could  cross  that  bridge  when  we  came 
to  it.  Then,  rather  suddenly,  this  event 
occurred  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  caused 
the  excitement  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this  amend- 
ment is  needed  so  very  much. 

The  President,  quite  honestly — this 
goes  beyond  partisan  considerations — 
had  done  a  much  better  job  with  regard 
to  liquidating  the  war  than  our  party 
had  succeeded  in  doing  for  the  several 
previous  years. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Again,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  have  had  and  have  expressed  my 
reservations  on  the  Vietnamization 
policy.  Nevertheless,  I  have  always  been 
at  pains  to  point  out  that  I  foimd  myself 
less  opposed  to  the  policy  that  Mr.  Nixon 
seemed  to  be  embarked  upon  than  I  had 
been  previously  opposed  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
policy.  The  latter  policy  was  one  of  esca- 
lating our  involvement  In  the  war  and 
the  former  was  one  of  deescalating  our 
participation.  All  of  that  has  now  been 
thrown  into  the  most  serious  doubts  by 
the  latest  decision  of  Mr.  Nixon  to  send 
American  troops  into  a  new  theater  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  PELL.  Raising  the  question  of 
Vietnamization  brings  up  another  point. 
While  we  do  not  want  to  see  American 
young  men  killed,  we  do  not  want  to  see 
any  young  men  killed,  if  possible.  To  put 
it  very  crudely,  what  Vietnamization 
really  means  is  to  substitute  young  Viet- 
namese being  killed  for  young  Ameri- 
cans being  killed.  While,  as  an  American 
father,  I  think  that  is  preferable,  I  do 
not  think  either  is  desirable  particularly 
as  it  has  become  so  much  our  war.  The 
problem  we  face  here  Is  that  If  we  had 
not  intervened  in  the  beginning,  had 
permitted  the  election  to  occur  that 
should  have  occinrred  in  1958,  there 
would  have  been  no  war  at  all.  So  Viet- 
namization itself  is  not  an  end,  and  I 
think  we  should  recognize  that  fact. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  want  to  get  back  to  the  original 
point  he  made,  that  public  confidence  in 
our  political  Institutions  is  at  stake  here. 
During  previous  years,  the  direction  of 
protest,  demonstration,  and  antiwar  ef- 
fort was  pointed  at  the  White  House. 
When  250.000  young  Americans  came  to 
the  Capital  last  November,  hardly  any 
of  them  came  up  to  Capitol  Hill.  They 
all  turned  their  backs  on  the  Capitol  and 
went  down  and  faced  the  White  House. 
They  recognized  that  we  had  permitted 
enormous  powers  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  President's  hands,  and  unless  they 
could  convince  the  President,  they  had 
no  chance.  Congress  was  irrelevant. 

That  was  the  pattern  of  the  protest 
until  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopbr)  and  I  went  to 
the  press  galleries  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 


and  suggested  that  the  time  had  come 
for  Congress  to  begin  to  iise  some  of  its 
power,  so  long  overlooked,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  outer  limits  to 
American  participation  in  this  widening 
war.  Ever  since,  for  the  first  time,  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  at  Congress.  In- 
deed, Congress  has  been  rediscovered. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  can  summon  up 
the  resolution  to  use  the  powers  which 
were  meant  to  be  not  only  lodged  in 
Congress,  but  also  exercised  by  Congress. 

If  we  fail  to  do  that,  on  a  proposal  so 
modest  as  the  one  now  pending,  which 
merely  takes  the  President  at  his  word 
and  says,  "No  further,  without  coming 
back  and  making  your  case  and  securing 
congressional  consent,"  then  what  are 
our  young  people  going  to  think  about 
Congress?  Are  they  going  to  think  that 
it  is  alive  at  all,  or  dormant? 

Mr.  PELL.  If  I  may  interject,  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  Congress  now. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  they  do  not  have  a 
high  opinion  of  Congress  now,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  given  little  cause  for  them 
to  feel  that  way.  But,  if,  on  this  occasion, 
we  can  arouse  ourselves  from  our  lazy 
slumber,  begin  to  assume  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  American  people  under  the 
Constitution,  then  I  think  that  respect 
for  Congress  will  rise  again,  and  nothing 
could  be  healthier  for  the  well-being  of 
the  institutions  of  this  Republic. 

Perhaps,  in  the  long  run.  this  revival 
will  be  more  important  than  the  actual 
limiting  effect  of  the  amendment  itself. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  for  one  last  comment,  it  would 
also  make  apparent  to  the  yoimger  peo- 
ple that  they  can  work  within  the  sys- 
tem. Yet.  what  so  many  of  them  are 
concerned  with  is  that  they  cannot  see 
any  signs  of  success  from  working  within 
the  system.  They  do  not  realize  that 
some  of  their  efforts  can  be  counterpro- 
ductive. But  they  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  violence,  the  kind  which  oc- 
curred at  the  University  of  Maryland 
yesterday,  is  counterproductive,  that  it 
turns  middle  America  further  "off," 
rather  than  further  "on." 

Another  very  interesting  chcmge  in 
tactics,  not  in  strategy,  is  the  increasing 
realization  of  our  young  people  that 
beards — which  I  have  always  rather  en- 
vied but  never  had  the  courage  to  grow — 
long  hair  and  weird  costumes  turn  people 
more  "off"  than  "on." 

We  find  that  perhaps,  in  part,  because 
they  see  signs  of  possible  success  in  this 
amendment,  the  young  people  are  getting 
cut-rate  haircuts  now  and  are  going 
around  canvassing  neighborhoods  in  sup- 
port of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
We  must  remember  that  these  young 
(>eople,  30  years  from  now,  will  be  the 
leaders  in  this  country — not  those  who 
are  sitting  on  their  hands  and  doing 
nothing  now — but  this  group  will  work 
within  the  system  or  will  be  pushed  out- 
side, and  the  leaders  of  this  group,  will 
have  more  conviction  that  they  can  work 
within  the  system. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  again  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  If  we  want  to  take  the  war  pro- 
tests off  the  streets.  If  we  want  to  stop 
the  violence.  If  we  want  to  still  the  spirit 
of  revolution  on  campuses  north,  south. 
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east,  and  west,  the  way  to  do  it  la  to 
demonstrate  that  here  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  representative  government  still 

lives.  ,     „^^      ., 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the  able 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  let  me 
say  that  I  may  vote  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  but  not  on  that  pre- 
text. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator's  support 
for  the  amendment.  If  he  so  decides  to 
vote  for  it.  Is  very  welcome  Indeed.  But 
with  regard  to  the  argument  I  made  as 
being  a  pretext,  even  though  the  Sen- 
ator may 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  me 
say,  if  the  distingxiished  Senator  will 
yield,  that  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
as  to  whether  I  shall  vote  for  or  against 
the  amendment.  But.  if  I  decide  to  vote 
for  the  amendment,  it  will  never  be  be- 
cause of  threats  of  demonstrations,  or 
violence  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  cam- 
puses. If  it  is  to  be  adopted  on  that 
basis,  then  I  will  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  say,  with  respect 
to  the  Senator's  statement,  that  I  believe 
he  mlstmderstands  the  point  I  made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  may 
have.  I  hope  that  I  have. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  that  is  so,  it  is  because 
I  did  not  state  it  as  well  as  I  should  have 
stated  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  and  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  was  certainly  not 
because  Congress  is  bending  to  any  such 
threats,  but  because  the  place  to  settle 
this  question  is  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
not  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  agree  to 
that.  Nothing  can  ever  be  settled  in  the 
streets,  and  there  is  no  Justification  for 
riots,  mobs,  or  campus  violence. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  was  the  argument 
I  was  making.  I  may  have  left  the  wrong 
impression. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sorry 
if  I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  it  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  have  a  couple  of 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  if  he  is  agreeable. 

I  seem  to  sense,  since  the  Mguments 
made  in  the  Senate  in  the  last  couple  of 
days,  a  rather  broad  agreement  on  the 
objectives  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  beUeve 
that  everyone  is  agreed  that  we  want 
to  end  the  war  and  get  our  troops  out 
of  there  as  rapidly  and  as  honorably  as 
possible. 

There  seemis  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  this  can  be  accomplished. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Senator  say 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  acted  to  co<d  the  war  there,  with 
withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  other  steps 
which  he  has  taken.  But  apparently 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  action  In  Cambodia  is,  in 
fact,  going  to  hasten  disengagonent  or 
will  prolong  the  war.  That  is  the  heart  of 
the  difference,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  that 
the  way  the  Senator  understands  It? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Every  Senator  may 
have  his  own  appraisal  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Cambodian  venture.  However,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  not  to  quar- 
rel with  the  President  on  the  stated  ob- 
jectives of  the  Cambodian  operation.  In 
other  words,  it  establishes  the  same  lim- 
its that  the  President  himself  has  set  on 
the  poUcy.  It  does  not  attempt  to  argue 
the  case  for  or  against  the  wisdwn  of  the 

policy. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  look  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  as  a  new  and 
different  war  or  as  a  different  phase  of 
the  same  war?  What  is  his  opinion? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  sanctuaries  have 
been  in  existence  in  Cambodia  for  many 
years.  They  are  not  new.  They  have  been 
used  by  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese as  depots,  as  resting  areas,  and 
as  bases  for  a  long  while.  President  Nix- 
on had  full  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  sanctuaries  at  the  time  he  developed 
his  Vietnamization  policy.  In  fact,  10 
days  before  he  sent  American  troops  into 
Cambodia,  he  broadcast  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  Vietnamization  pol- 
icy was  working  and  assured  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  he  was  confident  it 
would  succeed.  At  that  time,  and  at  all 
previous  times,  that  policy  had  been 
based  on  acceptance  of  the  existence  of 
these  particular  sanctuaries. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  the  Senator 
that  the  sanctuaries  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  long  period  of  time  and  that 
up  until  2  weeks  ago  our  policy  had  been 
based  upon  an  acceptance  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  My  reason  for  asking 
the  question  was  that  if  the  Senator  looks 
upon  the  Cambodian  operation  as  a  new 
and  different  war,  I  can  imderstand  his 
feelings  that  perhaps  the  President 
should  have  come  to  Congress  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter:  but  if  it  Is  simply  a 
new  phase  of  the  same  war,  then,  to  me, 
it  becomes  a  tactical  decision  which  the 
Commander  in  Chief  has  complete  au- 
thority, even  the  responsibility,  to  make. 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
feeling? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  beUeve  that  we  could 
get  into  an  argument  over  semantics 
when  we  discuss  whether  this  is  a  part  of 
the  same  war  or  is  a  new  war.  It  is 
striking  at  sanctuaries  which  have  long 
existed.  In  that  sense,  it  is  a  part  of  an 
old  war — a  new  opening  in  an  old  war. 
But  in  another  sense,  it  is  the  opening 
of  a  new  front.  International  boimdaries 
are  being  crossed  that  had  not  been  pre- 
viously crossed  in  the  war.  This  raises  a 
whole  new  set  of  risks  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  these 
boundaries  have  been  crossed  repeatedly 
by  the  enemy,  I  understand. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Yes.  However,  they  have 
not  heretofore  been  crossed  by  the  forces 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  risks  that 
are  involved  in  this  policy  have  to  be 
considered  by  Congress.  Up  until  now,  the 
President  has  set  very  definite  limits 
upon  the  operation.  This  amendment 
accepts  those  limits.  If  this  were  to  be- 
come a  first  step  In  a  deepening  involve- 
ment of  the  effort  in  Cambodia,  then  I 
think  the  risks  would  be  so  grave  that 


Congress  should  pass  Judgment  upon 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  new  and  deepening 
involvement.  It  would  mean,  or  could 
mean,  the  assumption  of  a  new  national 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  another 
foreign  government. 

It  could  mean  the  beginnings  of  an 
escalating  military  assistance  program 
which  could  lead  us,  step  by  step,  into 
the  same  kind  of  quagmire  in  Cambodia 
that  exists  for  us  today  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  risks.  Yet,  if  Congress 
establishes  an  outer  limit  and  then  in- 
sists upon  its  right  to  participate  in  any 
decision  that  would  extend  our  involve- 
ment farther  Into  Cambodia,  we  reduce 
the  risks. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  it  was  perhaps  for  this 
very  reason  that  President  Nixon  has 
circumscribed  the  area  that  he  plans  to 
operate  in  in  Cambodia,  to  ally  these 
fears  and  concerns. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that,  perhaps,  the  Sen- 
ator's fears  are  not  well  founded.  The 
President  said  very  clearly  that  he  does 
not  plan  to  become  Involved  in  either  a 
lengthy  or  a  large  war  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. The  President's  motives,  sincerity, 
or  purpose  are  not  in  question  here.  I 
know  he  does  not  want  or  desire  to  be- 
come deeply  embroiled  in  Cambodia.  I 
remind  the  Senator,  however,  that  the 
whole  history  o:  this  war  is  a  succession 
of  presidential  decisions  made,  not  just 
by  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  but  by  his  predecessors. 

Each  of  these  Presidential  decisions 
has  been  taken  with  great  sincerity.  Each 
has  been  taken  with  the  belief  that  just 
one  further  step  woiild  somehow  solve 
the  problem  and  permit  us  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  further  involvement  in 
an  interminable  war. 

Yet  we  have  found  that  the  validity  of 
these  decisions  has  not  only  been  wiped 
out  by  subsequent  experience,  but  that 
one  experience  tends  to  lead  to  an- 
other— and  still  another — in  a  sequence 
of  events  which  completely  mires  us 
down  in  the  Southeast  Asian  quagmire. 
This  happened  In  Vietnam,  and  each 
time,  I  remind  the  Senator,  the  Presi- 
dent was  perfectly  sincere.  Each  time  he 
thought  that  this  one  more  step  was  all 
that  would  be  necessary;  each  time 
events  proved  him  to  be  wrong. 

In  the  light  of  that  experience,  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  not  to  per- 
mit the  same  sorry  sequence  to  occur  in 
Cambodia.  There  is  a  risk  that  it  will. 
That  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's honesty  or  sincerity.  It  recog- 
nizes, however,  the  experience  that  we 
have  had  in  the  past  and  attempts  to 
avoid  that  experience  In  the  future. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  view  expressed  by  a  Senator  this 
afternoon  that  he  did  not  trust  the  Presi- 
dent. He  feels  that  the  resolution  is  nec- 
essary because  he  does  not  beUeve  the 
things  that  President  Nixon  is  saying. 
This  Is  not  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  It  is  not  my  posi- 
tion at  all.  I  think  that  we  should  learn 
from  experience. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  one  who  does  trust  President 
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Nixon.  1  believe  that  he  hai  kept  his 
promises  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people 
of  the  country.  I  feel  that  hei  will  do  so 
again. 

While  I  agree  with  the  Intenl  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  look  upon 
the  resolution  as.  perhaps,  an  \  inintended 


but  an  unfortunate  slap  at  the 
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President, 


which  may  have  a  very  detrimental  ef- 
fect upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  Presi- 
dent, whether  the  Senator  iifends  it  in 
that  way  or  not 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presiderjt.  I  do  not 
see  how  that  could  happen.  ]  remember 
when  Congress  imposed  cer  ain  limits 
upon  the  use  of  certain  funds  t  y  prohibit 
Ing  the  introduction  of  groind  forces 
into  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Th((  President 
did  not  say  that  was  a  slap  at  him.  In 
fact,  he  said  that  was  in  accordance  with 
his  expressed  policy.  He  ac:epted  the 
action  of  Congress  and  signeq  that  limi- 
tation into  law 

No  Senator  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  or 
on  this  side,  or  anyone  outside  the  Halls 
of  Congress  or  in  the  White  House,  indi- 
cated then  that  Congress  had  somehow 
affronted  the  President.  I  flo  not  see 
how  anyone  can  really  argue  *at  we  now 
affront  him  by  simply  accepting  his  pol- 
icy and  saying,  "These  are  tha  limits  that 
we  think  ought  to  be  set.  Ycju  have  de- 
clared the  limits,  and  if  at  any  later  date 
you  think  that  we  should  go  biyond  those 
limits,  come  back  and  presenit  your  case 
and  ask  Congress  to  lift  the  imitations." 

I  find  it  hard  to  see  how  aii  argument 
could  be  made  that  this  action  in  any 
way  constitutes  a  slap  at  thi  President. 

Mr.  BEIXMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  the  Senator  used  just  now  ap- 
peals to  me  a  good  deal.  If  th|it  language 
could  be  included  in  the  amendment  and 
if  we  could  say  we  support  trie  President 
in  the  decision  he  has  made  and  endorse 
the  Cambodian  operation,  Jl  think  it 
would  make  a  great  deal  of  dlflerence  in 
the  effect  this  would  have  ujxin  the  Pres- 
idents  effectiveness  and  hli  ability  to 
continue  this  operation  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

The  very  fact  that  Congr«s  passed  a 
resolution  last  year  that  said  to  the  Pres- 
ident. "We  shall  not  become! involved  in 
military  operations  in  Laos  o»  Thailand," 
and  did  not  specifically  mention  Cam- 
bodia, could  l>e  interpreted,  jit  seems  to 
me,  as  the  green  light  to  gq  into  Cam- 
bodia if  the  President  saw  £t  to  do  so, 
which  he  has  now  done.  | 

Could  the  Senator  tell  ma  why  Cam- 
bodia was  not  included  in  tha  resolution? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  reme^nber  it  very 
well.  At  the  time,  no  one  conceived  of  an 
American  military  operationi  In  Cambo- 
dia. The  Cambodian  Government  was 
thMi  seemingly  secure  undef  Prince  Si- 
hanouk. He  had  pursued  a  neutralist  pol- 
icy. Indeed,  we  had  reestablished  rela- 
tions with  his  Govemmeni — and  that 
had  been  done,  incidentally.  |mder  Presi- 
dent Nixon — and  we  had.  in  40  doing,  ac- 
cepted the  neutralist  policy  and  position 
of  the  Cambodian  Govemmfnt. 

No  one  conceived  then  thiit  any  mili- 
tary operation  would  be  undertaken 
against  Cambodia,  and  I  atn  sure  that 
none  wa«  even  contemplated  at  the  time. 
But  if  anyone  had  siiggestad  it  on  the 
fUwr  of  the  Senate  that  dayl  I  am  quite 


certain  that  a  majority  of  Senators 
would  have  been  willing  to  vote  the  same 
restriction  against  the  use  of  American 
groimd  forces  in  Cambodia,  as  was  voted 
for  Laos  and  Thailand. 

I  think  that  is  the  explanation.  The 
Congressional  Record  of  December  15, 
1969,  will  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  If  that 
is  the  case,  I  would  certainly  feel  that 
it  was  fortunate  that  the  President  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  for  permission  to  go  into 
Cambodia,  because  that  would  have  cer- 
tainly resulted  in  lengthy  debate,  would 
have  given  our  enemy  ample  time  to 
strengthen  his  defenses,  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  cost  this  Nation  heavily  in 
deaths  and  suffering  for  men  engaged  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  shall  make  one  further  comment; 
then  I  shall  not  take  any  more  of  the 
Senator's  time.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  said  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  by  the  resolution,  but 
I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying 
to  set  the  President's  feet  in  concrete  in 
the  way  this  resolution  would. 

The  fact  that  a  year  ago  we  were  not 
able  to  anticipate  what  might  happen 
in  Cambodia  and  therefore  did  not  fore- 
see the  necessity  of  including  Cambodia 
in  the  prohibitions  on  military  action  in 
Laos  and  Thailand  indicates  to  me  that 
these  are  uncertain  times;  and  no  one 
had  the  vision  to  look  ahead  to  see  what 
could  develop  in  the  months  and  years 
from  then. 

I  think  President  Nixon  has  adopted 
a  plan  for  wirming  the  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Even 
if  I  did  not  think  so  I  would  not  vote  for 
this  resolution,  since  I  think  it  would 
damage  President  Nixon  in  his  efforts 
to  find  a  way  for  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

BAD  ARCITMENTS  BT  INTELLIGENT  MEN 

Mr.  President,  many  years  ago  the  dis- 
tinguished priest  and  scholar,  John 
Courtney  Murray,  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Bad  Arguments  Intelligent 
Men  Make."  I  have  forgotten  what  the 
substance  of  the  article  was;  but  the  title 
seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  applicable  to 
those  who  support  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  They  are  distinguished, 
loyal,  and  intelligent  men;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  they  have  made  a  bad  argimient 
in  seeking  to  deny  to  the  President  the 
fimds  needed  by  him  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibility as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
take  measures  he  deems  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  secxirity  of  the  U.S.  forces  in 
the  field. 

Before  I  attempt  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment that  is  at  the  heart  of  this  amend- 
ment, let  me  first  present  certain  facts 
relating  to  the  present  Cambodian  action 
in  particular  and  to  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities in  general.  These  facts  are 
so  obvious  that  It  may  seem  a  waste  of 
time  to  repeat  them,  yet,  they  are  essen- 
tial to  full  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

First,  the  United  States  of  America  at 
this  moment  has  military  operations  be- 
ing conducted  in  Cambodia.  American 
servicemen  are  there  now.  It  is  essential 
to  establish  this  obvious  point,  for  on  It 
hinges  an  important  constitutionsd  con- 
sideration to  which  I  will  refer  later. 


Second,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  distributed  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches  of 
government  various  powers  relating  to 
the  procurement  and  deployment  of  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

Congress  is  given  the  power  in  article 
1  "to  raise  and  suM>ort  Armies,"  and  "to 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy."  The  same 
article  provides  that  Congress  may  raise 
money  to  "pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  Defense  and  general  Wel- 
fare of  the  United  States"  and  that  "No 
Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law."  Finally,  of  course.  Con- 
gress is  given  the  power  to  declare  war. 

As  for  the  executive  branch,  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander-ln- 
Chtef  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States. 

Basic,  elementary  facts,  one  of  the 
present — we  now  have  troops  fighting  in 
the  field — and  two  historical — the  con- 
stitutional provisions  pertaining  to  the 
legislative  and  executive  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  our  Armed  Forces. 

Now,  keeping  these  basic  points  in 
mind,  let  us  examine  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  It  is  important  enough  to 
give  its  fundamental  points  in  detail. 

I  quote  from  the  language  of  the 
amendment: 

"Section  47.  Prohibition  of  Assistance  to 
Cambodia. 

••In  order  to  avoid  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  a  wider  wa*^  in  Indochina 
and  expedite  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam,  it  is  hereby  provided 
that,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  law 
hereafter  enacted  no  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated pursuiuit  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of: 

1.  Retaining  United  States  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

2.  Paying  the  compensataion  or  allowance 
of,  or  otherwise  supporting  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly any  U.S.  personnel  in  Cambodia  who 
(a)  furnishes  military  Instruction  to  Cam- 
bodian forces;  or  (b)  engages  in  any  combat 
activity  In  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 

3.  Entering  into  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  provide  military  in- 
struction In  Cambodia,  or  persons  to  engage 
in  any  combat  activity  In  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces. 

4.  Conducting  any  combat  activity  in  the 
air  above  Cambodia  in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces. 

Now,  apart  from  the  obviously  dangerous 
limitations  put  on  Presidential  action,  this 
amendment  would  have  other  adverse  effects. 

The  headlines  "Prohibition  of  Assistance  to 
Cambodia."  which  Is  the  title  of  section  47, 
would  deal  a  very  great  blow  to  the  Lon  Nol 
Government. 

The  effects  of  passage  upon  the  upcoming 
Djakarta  Conference  of  Asian  Nations  would 
be  very  bad.  We  now  have  hopes  for  some 
quite  positive  results  from  this  Asian  initia- 
tive. In  my  opinion,  passage  would  almost 
assure  the  failure  of  the  conference. 

The  encouragement  that  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  give  to  the  enemy  will  prob- 
ably mean  that  a  final  negotiated  settlement 
will  be  substantially  delayed. 

Putting  the  enemy  on  notice,  by  this 
amendment,  of  Just  which  options  we  have 
denied  ourselves,  means  that  they  can  deploy 
their  forces  and  direct  their  efforts  much 
more  efficiently,  with  a  consequent  lncreaa« 
In  U.S.  casualties  and  a  possible  slowdown  la 
the  withdrawal  timetable. 
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I  know  that  to  some  of  the  distinguished 
and  intelligent  men,  even  these  adverse  ef- 
feote— clear  as  they  are— would  not  seem 
sufficient  reason  to  prevent  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

That  is  why  I  am  convinced  that  a  Con- 
stitutional argument  can  and  must  be  made 
to  demonstrate  the  Inadvlsablllty  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  What  It  would 
do  to  our  men  In  the  field  and  to  the  entire 
situation  in  Indochina  Is.  to  me.  regrettable: 
but  perhaps  even  equally  regrettable  Is  what 
the  amendment  would  do  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Its  clearly  de- 
fined division  of  powers. 

The  Constitution  assigns  to  the  President 
alone  the  responsibility  of  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  this  gives  him  the  duty  to  take 
those  measures  that  he  deems  necessary  to 
insure  the  security  of  the  United  States 
forcea  In  the  field.  This  amendment  would 
represent  an  Interference  with  the  Execu- 
tive Power  granted  to  the  President  in  Article 
11.  The  President  cannot  accept  the  denial  of 
legitimate  options  that  in  some  contingen- 
cies he  may  Judge  necessary  to  fulfill  his 
Constitutional    responsibilities. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  send  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia without  approval  of  the  Congress.  Per- 
haps the  Congress  should  re-examine  the 
process  by  which  this  nation  goes  to  war. 
However,  to  undertake  to  do  this  at  a  Ume 
when  mens'  lives  are  In  Jeopardy  on  the 
battlefield  Is  to  place  them  into  even  greater 
danger  and  to  Invite  national  chaos  at  home. 
The  fact  Is  that  there  is  a  long  line  of 
precedent*  In  which  the  Presidential  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief  was  exercised  so  as 
to  cause  American  armed  forces  to  engage 
In  hosUUtles  with  the  armed  forces  of  an- 
other nation  without  a  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress.  Presidents  McKlnley.  Taft,  and 
Wilson  took  actions  of  this  sort,  and,  of 
course,  the  action  taken  by  President  Tru- 
man m  Korea  Is  the  most  weU-known  ex- 
ample. 

But  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  speaks 
to  a  fundamentally  different  point:  Its  ulti- 
mate danger  Is  not  in  that  it  seeks  to  deny 
funds  to  carry  on  the  war,  but  in  that  It 
raises  the  question  of  the  Constitutional  dis- 
tribution of  powers  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President. 

This  amendment  would  seek,  by  attaching 
conditions  to  appropriations  bills,  to  regu- 
late the  disposition  of  armed  forces  already 
In  the  field. 

Such  conditions  would  be  militarily  and 
constitutionally  disastrous.  I  cannot  Imagine 
any  Congressman  voting  to  stop  a  President 
from  attempting,  by  tacOcal  moves,  to  break 
the  will  of  an  enemy  against  which  we  have 
already  sent  troops  In  the  field.  Indeed,  Con- 
gress has  never.  In  almost  two  hundred  years 
of  its  existence,  taken  such  an  action.  Why? 
Because  Congrees  has  known — and  I  am 
deeply  convinced  knows  today — that  it  U 
the  prerogative  of  the  President  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  to  assure  the  safety 
of  our  national  forces. 

In  effect  the  Cooper-Chvirch  amendment 
Is  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  make  short- 
range,  tactical  decisions  as  to  how  a  military 
operation  should  be  conducted. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  President's  ac- 
tions violated  Cambodia's  neutrality  must 
be  reminded  of  an  elementary  principle  of 
International  law:  If  a  neutral  nation.  In- 
vaded by  a  foreign  power,  has  not  taken  suffi- 
cient means  to  rid  Itself  of  that  power,  any 
nation  threatened  by  the  invaders  has  the 
right  to  use  military  force  to  protect  Itself. 
In  short,  Cambodian  neutrality  was  violated 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  not  by  the  Amer- 
icans; the  Cambodians  did  little  or  nothing 
to  stop  this  violation  over  a  period  of  years; 
the  United  States  has  every  legal  right  to 
damage  the  power  of  the  Invaders  of  Cam- 
bodia, since  that  power  Is  being  directed  at 
our  troops. 


The  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  another 
example  of  good  intentions  leading  to  bad 
conclusions.  The  Senators  who  back  thla 
measure  want  an  end  to  war.  But  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  damaging  and  ultimately 
catastrophic  method  of  ending  this  war  than 
to  bring  about  a  Constitutional  crisis  and  to 
confuse  our  troops  In  the  field  by  delegating 
to  the  myriad  voices  of  Congress  the  Con- 
stituUonal  responsibility  that  should  and 
must  sound  from  the  strong  voice  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comments.  I  want  to 
reply  once  more  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  states  that 
the  responsibility  for  war  should  be 
shared  by  Congress  with  the  President. 
The  effect  of  our  amendment  would 
simply  be  "If  you  want  to  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  which  you  have  set  and  thus 
involve  the  United  States  in  a  stUl  deeper 
war  in  Indochina,  then  it  is  proper  for 
you  to  come  back  to  Congress  and  make 
your  case." 

That  is  what  the  Constitution  m- 
tended.  Why  Congress  abdicated  from 
its  role,  I  am  unable  to  Justify.  This  Is  a 
reassertion,  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  preroga- 
tive that  belongs  in  Congress,  and  we 
must  not  let  it  atrophy.  If  we  do,  the  time 
will  come  when  this  Republic  will  die  the 
way  the  Roman  Republic  died.  When  the 
Roman  Senate  failed  to  assert  its  respon- 
sibilities, the  aggrandizement  of  power 
brought  the  Roman  Emperors  to  control 
the  Government. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  that  happen  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  yet 
there  is  much  evidence  the  same  thing 
is  happening  to  us  as  happened  in  the 
Reman  Senate  many  centuries  ago. 


dent  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bills  dui-ing  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  until  Monday,  May 
18,  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  the  able  Senator  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  MAY  18,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  TOGETHER 
WITH  MINORITY,  INDIVIDUAL,  OR 
SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  until 
Monday,  May  18,  1970,  all  committees  be 
authorized  to  file  reports,  together  with 
any  minority,  individual,  or  supple- 
mental views.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  WIL- 
LIAMS OF  NEW  JERSEY  ON 
DEATH  OF  JOHN  GRAVES,  FOR- 
MER ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  TO 
THE  MAJORITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  been  requested  by  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) to  ask  imanimous  consent,  and 
I  do  so  now,  that  a  statement  by  him 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  John  Graves, 
former  assistant  secretary  to  the  major- 
ity, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  &s  follows: 

Statemsnt  bt   Senator  Williams  op 
New  Jeeset 

It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that 
I  learned  of  the  sudden  death  of  John  Graves, 
former  assUtant  secretary  to  the  majority. 
During  his  6  years  of  service  In  this  key  post, 
his  great  ability  and  charm  won  him  many 
friends.  Working  long  hours  and  always 
under  the  pressure  of  Senate  business,  his 
courtesy  and  sense  of  humor  were  unfailing. 
I,  for  one,  relied  on  his  Judgment  and  advice 
on  many  occasions  and  always  found  his  as- 
sistance Invaluable. 

It  was  a  loss  when  his  difficult  health 
problems  forced  him  to  leave  the  staff  of  the 
Senate,  an  InsOtutlon  which  he  had  served 
so  loyally  and  loved  so  well.  His  sudden  death 
at  a  time  when  he  was  looking  forward  to  a 
new  career  Is  a  genuine  tragedy.  My  deepest 
sympathy  goes  to  his  wife,  Karen,  and  to  his 
children.  Cody  and  Caroline,  to  whom  he  was 
a  devoted  and  loving  father.  As  they  grow 
older,  they  can  Uke  genuine  pride  In  their 
father  who.  In  a  life  so  untimely  ended, 
served  his  country  well. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OR 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES  AND  FOR  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  DUR- 
ING THE  ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  the  Acting  Pred- 


IRRESPONSIBLE  MILITANTS  TAKE 
OVER  OFFICE  OP  SECRETARY  OP 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  to  read 
in  the  press  on  Thursday  that  irresponsi- 
ble militants  had  been  allowed  to  take 
over  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Text  and  pic- 
tures described  the  bizarre  event,  with 
one  photograph  showing  an  insolent 
Interloper  lolling  back  in  the  Secretary's 
chair,  his  feet  propped  on  the  Secretary's 
desk,  with  Mr.  Finch  sitting  elsewhere. 
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Mr.  President,  what  is  happening  to  our 
country?  Are  Federal  officials  now  ex- 
pected to  turn  the  other  cheiek  to  every 
insult  that  is  heaped  upon  tham?  Is  there 
no  end  to  such  senseless  appetisement? 

There  will  be  no  end  to  such  appease- 
ment unless  men  in  positiona  of  respon- 
sibility respond  \1gorously  to  challenges 
such  as  this.  Secretary  Finch  may  have 
been  well-intentioned  in  seeliing  to  give 
the  intruders  in  his  office  an  <)pportunity 
to  speak.  But,  if  the  press  reports  are 
correct,  nothing  was  acconiplished  by 
his  tolerance  except  to  reinforce  the  gen 
eral  impression  that  now  exists  that  a 
mob  can  get  away  with  4i^t^^^S  it 
wishes  to  do. 

These  jieople  came  burs 
private  office,  occupied  it,  t 
telephone  and  instead  of  at 
establish  any  meaningful 
their    problems— or 
down  everything  he 


g  into  his 

k  over  the 

mpting  to 

alog  about 

his — thfey    shouted 

had  to  I  say.  Much 


was  made  in  the  press  of  his  fprbearance. 
And  I  am  sure  it  did  take  c<iol  nerve  to 
sit  there  and  take  the  abuse  he  took  from 
the  invaders. 

But  likeminded  hoodlum"  would  be 
considerably  more  impressed  I  am  sure, 
if  he  had  had  the  intruders  bodily 
thrown  out.  I  would  not  exiiect  him  to 
attempt  to  do  it.  That  is  wl:at  we  have 
police  and  security  forces  fsr — to  pre- 
serve order.  Grovernment  cannot  func- 
tion— just  as  our  colleges  aid  universi- 
ties cannot  fimction — when  mobe  are 
permitted  to  take  over  and  do  whatever 
they  want  to  do. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  evi  n  the  most 
unobservant,  Mr.  President,  that  people 
of  the  sort  who  accosted  Mrf  Finch  will 
go  as  far  as  they  are  permitted  to  go. 
There  is  no  give  and  take  w  th  them.  It 
is  take,  take,  take — while  ev(  rybody  else 
Is  expected  to  give,  give.  give. 

This  country  has  had  enough  of  the 
namby-pamby  treatment  of  people  who 
have  no  respect  for  the  necessary,  or- 
derly, social  and  legal  and  cc^titutlonal 
processes.  A  little  righteous  indignation 
is  called  for.  The  soft  answer  will  not 
turn  away  wrath  when  th^  object  of 
those  who  are  shouting  Is  simply  to  cre- 
ate confusion  and  disorder  and  fear. 

I  was  as  much  enoourage4  to  read  In 
the  papers  of  a  Virginia  college  presi- 
dent's response  to  hooliganism  this  week 
as  I  was  discouraged  by  Mr.  Finch's  re- 
6i>onse  to  it. 

At  Virginia  Tech,  at  Blackfeburg,  Pres- 
ident T.  Marshall  Hahn.  Jr..|ordered  the 
Immediate  arrest  and  suspension  from 
the  university  of  a  hundred  Campus  pro- 
testers who  seized  a  building  and  occu- 
pied it  overnight.  "Anarchy  must  be 
dealt  with."  he  said,  and  he  is  right. 

Not  only  did  this  courageous  college 
head  clear  the  building  forthrlghtly:  he 
also  notified  the  students  to  get  their 
belongings  and  leave,  and  further  told 
them  that  if  they  came  back  on  campus 
they  would  be  deemed  trespassers.  This 
is  good  if  this  college  president  does  not 
backdown — u  so  many  other  have  done. 

Clearly  the  people  who!  seized  the 
HEW  Secretary's  ofDce  were]  trespassers, 
and  In  my  judgment  they  khould  have 
been  dealt  with  as  such.  There  is  no 
point  in  dignifying  and  condoning  tres- 
pass by  pretending  that  it  provides  some 
needed  forum  for  an  excha<ige  of  view- 
points. It  does  nothing  of  the  sort. 


Wliatever  "exchange  of  views"  went  on 
In  Mr.  Finch's  office  will,  in  the  longrun 
contribute  more  to  our  problems  than 
to  their  solution.  If  citizens  wish  to  ex- 
press their  views  to  officials  of  Oovem- 
ment — and  this  they  most  certainly  have 
the  right  to  do — they  should  do  it  in  an 
orderly  and  civilized  manner.  We  have 
had  enough  of  talk-ins  and  shout-ins. 
and  we  do  not  need  any  more  HEW-ins. 

It  is  not  too  late.  Mr.  President,  for 
strong  leaders  to  reverse  the  tide  that  is 
running  against  civilized  institutions, 
but  the  hour  grows  late. 

The  episode  in  the  HEW  Secretary's 
office  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all,  not 
only  of  what  can  happen,  but  what  al- 
most surely  will  happen,  unless  Govern- 
ment officials  end  their  pusillaimous 
pussyfooting  on  questions  of  law  and  or- 
der. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly  critical  of 
Secretary  Finch.  The  indications  are  that 
he  did  what  he  thought  was  the  best 
thing  to  do  under  the  circimistances. 
Second-guessing  at  a  distance  is  easy 
when  one  is  not  suddenly  faced  with 
such  a  situation  as  he  faced.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  not  one  of  pei-sonal 
criticism.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact 
that  the  great  mass  of  our  people  are 
often  ahead  of  their  representatives  in 
Government  on  many  important  issues, 
and  I  believe  that  the  people  are  ahead 
of  the  Government  now  in  their  desire 
and  determination  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  a  lawful  and  orderly  so- 
ciety. 

The  American  people,  I  believe,  are 
thoroughly  fed  up  with  distiui)ances. 
disorder,  and  destruction,  and  they  want 
an  end  to  these  things.  The  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  a  Cabinet  officer  being  treated 
as  a  subservient  hostage  in  his  own  of- 
fice by  a  rag-tag  band  will  not  be  reas- 
suring to  them. 

Mr.  President,  In  saying  this.  I  realize 
that  any  public  official  who  speaks  out 
against  tl^  sort  of  mob  rule  runs  the 
risk  of  being  subjected  to  the  same  kind 
of  outrage.  But  it  is  not  our  duty  to  re- 
main silent  for  fear  of  having  recrimi- 
nation visited  upon  ourselves. 

When  members  of  such  a  rag-tag  band 
come  into  one's  office  and  try  to  take  It 
over,  as  they  took  over  Mr.  Finch's  of- 
fice. It  is  one's  responsibility  as  a  public 
official  to  have  such  intruders  promptly 
and  unceremoniously  removed  by  the  po- 
lice. If  we  do,  we  will  have  less  of  it  In 
the  future.  I  think  It  is  long  past  the 
time — if  there  were  ever  a  time — when 
representatives  of  the  Government 
should  timidly  submit  to  this  kind  of 
abuse  and  harassment  The  longer  we 
put  up  with  it,  the  more  we  will  have  of 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  news  story 
entitled  "Finch  Takes  Abuse  Calmly  as 
Protesters  Seize  Office."  written  by 
Haynes  Johnson,  and  published  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Finch  Takes  Abttss  Cauclt  as  P«ot«stek* 

Sxizz  Omat 

(By  Haynes  Jobnson) 

Robert  Finch  bad  ben  speaking  with  two 
reporters  In  subdued  but  serious  tones  yes- 
terday about  the  gravity  of  American  prob- 


lems at  home  and  abroad  when  the  door  to 
bis  office  suddenly  burst  open. 

•'Can  I  help  you?"  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  said,  rising  from  a 
chair  In  a  corner  of  the  room  with  a  startled 
look  on  his  face.  There  was  no  response  as 
a  group  of  17  protesters,  black  and  white, 
young  and  middle-aged,  men  and  women, 
took  command  of  bis  office.  They  bad  "lib- 
erated" it. 

For  the  next  hour,  while  Finch  sat  calm- 
ly listening  and  occasionally  responding,  the 
group  denounced  him  personally  and  the 
Nixon  administration  generally.  They  appro- 
priated the  Secretary's  desk  and  his  tele- 
phone, shouted  angry  warnings  and  railed 
against  American  Intervention  in  Cambodia 
and  the  lack  of  money  to  deal  with  domestic 
problems. 

The  group  was  led  by  George  Wiley,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Welfare  Righu 
Organization,  and  Included  among  its  ranks 
a  number  of  welfare  mothers  from  Phila- 
delphia and  several  students  from  American 
University  in  Washington. 

Also  in  the  group  were  Beulah  Sanders 
and  Etta  Home,  leaders  in  the  welfare  rights 
group. 

■This  is  one  of  out  ways  of  striking  at 
the  administration's  policies,"  WUey  said. 
"Weve  liberated  Secretary  Pinch's  office. " 

Throughout  the  hour,  Wiley  sat  in  Pinch's 
large  chair  behind  his  desk  usmg  the  Secre- 
tary's telephone  while  Finch  remained  seat- 
ed in  an  easy  chair  next  to  a  sofa  across 
the  room.  Several  times,  when  the  phone 
rang  an  HEW  aide  took  the  phone  from 
Wiley  to  answer  Finch's  calls.  The  aide  also 
nervously  turned  over  copies  of  letters  and 
memoranda  on  Finch's  desk. 

Finch  himself  remained  coolly  unperturbed 
no  matter  how  loud  the  language  or  abusive 
the  words.  The  only  visible  display  of  emo- 
tion was  when  he  gripped  the  arm  of  his 
chair  tightly  at  a  particularly  angry  retort. 

Finch  was  talltlnig  to  two  reporters  from 
The  Washington  Poet  about  recent  critical 
events  when  bis  office  was  taken  over. 

Wiley  began  the  confrontation  by  telling 
Finch  that  the  American  intervention  into 
Cambodia  was  a  case  of  spending  more  U.S. 
dollars  for  death.  "We're  here  because  we're 
worried  about  money  for  life."  be  said. 

Some  protestors  carried  leaflets  saying 
"stop  the  war  and  feed  the  poor":  others 
wore  welfare  rights  campaign  buttons  carry- 
ing the  slogan  "5500  or  flght."  That  refers 
to  the  organization's  demand  for  a  guaran» 
teed  annual  Income  of  $5,600  for  a  famUy  of 
four.  The  Nixon  administration  has  pro- 
p>oeed  a  plan  that  would  Include  a  91,600 
annual  minimum  Income  for  a  family  of 
four. 

Although  the  group  demanded  that  Finch 
and  the  administration  adopt  Its  plan,  the 
discussion  ranged  far  beyond  that  one  is- 
sue. 

"Secretary  Fmch.  do  you  have  children?" 
one  black  welfare  mother  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  quietly. 

"Would  you  Uke  to  see  your  son  be  sent 
to  a  war  that  be  might  not  come  back  from 
without  even  a  just  cause?"  she  said. 

"I'm  as  anxious  that  we  terminate  this 
war  as  you  are,"  Finch  said.  In  even  tones. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  he 
was  asked. 

He  attempted  to  explain  that  be  under- 
stood bow  they  felt,  and  that  be  was  con- 
vinced President  Nixon's  Cambodian  decision 
would  shorten  the  Vietnam  war  and  bring 
home  Americans  sooner.  They  were  not  per- 
suaded. 

He  was  acciised  of  being  a  "flunky  for 
President  Nixon,"   and   was  asked: 

"Are  you  afraid  of  Nixon?" 

"No,"  he  said. 

The  Secretary  was  asked  again  about  hla 
view  on  the  larger  guaranteed  annual  Income, 
and  be  replied: 

"I'm  proud  of  the  part  Fve  played  In  get- 
ting this  welfare  reform  started." 

Again,  the  subject  of  the  war  Intruded.  The 
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Nixon  administration  was  sending  young 
Americana  to  die  overseas  while  other  Ameri- 
cans were  dying  of  starvation  here  at  home, 
one  woman  said  loudly. 

•All  I  can  say  to  that  is  I  want  that  war 
over  as  badly  as  anyone  In  this  room," 
Finch  said. 

The  remarks  from  the  protesters  grew  an- 
grier— and  noisier.  Many  were  speaking  at 
once. 

"Our  leadership  In  this  country  Is  falling 
the  people,  and  this  country  Is  beading  for 
destruction."  one  woman  shouted. 

"What  would  you  do  If  one  of  your  chil- 
dren had  been  one  of  the  Kent  students?  " 
another  cried. 

"I  hope  when  they  drop  the  bombs  they 
drop  one  right  here  on  this  office,  and  one 
right  on  the  White  House,"  said  another. 

There  were  remarks  about  "Tricky  Dickie" 
and  about  the  President  being  "sick  to  his 
bead."  about  genocide  and  official  repression, 
about  crime  and  narcotics,  schools  and  tbe 
cost  of  living,  unemployment  and  the  high 
cost  of  sendtog  men  to  the  moon. 

Over  and  over.  Finch  was  accused  of  being 
a  "yes  man,"  or  a  "puppet"  for  the  adminis- 
tration. 

"Be  your  own  man,"  he  was  told  more  than 
once. 

At  one  point.  Pinch  began  to  respond  by 
saying.   "If  you  don't  think  I   realize  these 
problems  are  so  deep   and   real   then   .   . 
But  bis  answer  was   lost   in   the   rising  re- 
sponse of  the  protesters. 

Finch  never  raised  his  voice.  Nearly  an 
hour  had  elapsed  when  be  asked:  "Who  else 
has  not  bad  a  chance  to  speak  here?"  By 
then,  the  first  group  had  been  joined  by 
ntoe  more  protesters.  Several  spoke  up  about 
the  same  points  that  had  been  raised 
previously. 

Finally,  Finch  stood  up.  Several  minutes 
later,  at  about  13:35  p.m.,  he  walked  out  of 
the  room.  As  he  left,  a  woman  shouted  out 
of  bis  wtodow,  "power  to  the  people." 

The  group  remained,  Insisting  they  would 
not  leave  until  tbe  war  in  Indochina  Is  ended 
and  the  $6,500  annual  Income  flgure  Is  met. 
Later  In  tbe  afternoon.  Finch  met  with  two 
members  of  tbe  group  and  received  a  list  of 
demands. 

Last  night,  21  demonstrators  who  refused 
to  leave  were  arrested  and  charged  with  dis- 
orderly conduct.  In  a  statement  Issued  by 
HEW,  Ptoch  said: 

"This  Is  a  department  concerned  with  the 
general  health,  education  and  welfare  of  204 
million  Americans — including  the  poor.  To- 
day's attempt  to  disrupt  the  business  of  the 
department   was   counterproductive." 

Earlier,  outside  bis  office.  Finch  had 
summed  up  the  day  to  a  reporter  by  saying : 

"It's  very  difficult.  I  like  to  let  them  have 
a  chance  to  sound  off.  It's  bard  for  them  to 
see  aU  the  complexities.  Some  of  them  are 
genutoe  hardship  cases,  and  some  are  bard- 
core  exploiters. 

"I  keep  trying  to  tell  them:  I'm  doing  what 
Is  politically  possible." 

Mr.  B'5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  story  which 
appeared,  likewise,  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  written  by  Nancy  L.  Ross, 
and  which  has  reference  to  a  pie-throw- 
ing incident  which  occurred  on  Capitol 
Hill  when  a  young  witness  shoved  a 
whipped  cream  pie  in  the  face  of  a  gray- 
haired  member  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PORNOGBAPHT    AND    P»:    OBSCSNrTY    HBARINGS 

ON  CAPrroi.  HiLi. 
(By  Nancy  L.  Roes) 
Rhetoric  gave  way  to  slapatlck  on  Capitol 
Hill  yesterday  when  a  young  witness  shoved 


a  whipped  cream  pie  to  tbe  face  of  a  gray- 
haired  member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

The  pie-thrower  was  28-year-old  Thomas 
K.  Porcade,  projects  coordinator  for  the 
Underground  Press  Syndicate,  which  claims 
to  represent  200  radical  press  members  with 
a  circulation  of  6  mlUion.  He  was  protesting 
"this  unconstitutional,  unlawful,  prehistoric, 
obscene,  absurd.  Keystone  Kommittee." 

The  victim  was  Dr.  Otto  N.  Larsen,  profes- 
sor of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. He  held  his  temper  and  even  man- 
aged a  weak  smile  as  the  whipped  cream 
dripped  down  tbe  left  side  of  bis  face  and 
onto  his  shirtfront. 

Porcade  had  been  invited  to  testify  at  the 
commission's  final  public  hearing  at  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Tbe  bearded  witness,  who  calls  himself  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Ufe,  arrived  with 
about  a  dozen  followers,  dressed  in  hippie 
garb.  While  they  passed  around  copies  of  un- 
derground newspapers,  Porcade  read  a  pre- 
pared statement  strewn  with  obscenities  and 
demanding  complete  freedom  of  the  press. 
Every  other  paragraph  ended  with  the  re- 
frain, "F —  off.  and  F —  censorship!" 

During  a  momentary  silence  the  3-year-old 
daughter  of  one  of  Forcade's  group  startled 
the  Commission  by  echotog  the  first  phrase 
of  the  refrain  in  a  not-so-wee  voice 

After  finishing  his  statement.  Porcade  put 
on  a  record  of  Bob  Dylan's  "Somethtog  is 
happening,  but  you  don't  know  what  it  Is,  do 
you.  Mr.  Jones?"  The  Commission's  Chairman 
William  B.  Lockhart  asked  blm  if  he  had  any- 
thing more  to  say.  adding,  "I  would  rather 
listen  to  you  talk  than  to  the  record."  Por- 
cade replied  he  was  allowed  20  minutes  by 
the  commission's  rules  and  that  the  music 
was  part  of  his  testimony.  Two  of  the  com- 
missioners tried  to  suppress  smiles,  while  the 
other  seven  sat  In  stony  silence  or  looked  at 
their  watches. 

Porcade  denounced  tbe  commission  in  these 
words:  "This  Keystone  Kommittee.  engaged 
in  a  blatant  McCartbyesque  witch  hunt,  hold- 
ing inquisitional  'hearings'  around  the  coun- 
try is  the  vanguard  of  the  Brain  Police,  Mtod 
Monitors,  Thought  Thugs,  Honky  Heaven 
Whores  grasping  to  make  thought  criminals 
out  of  millions  of  innocent  citizens.  You  are 
1984,  with  all  that  implies." 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  more  like  the 
movies  of  the  '20s. 

When  Larsen  challenged  Forcade's  charges, 
the  latter  brought  a  large  box  to  the  front  of 
the  room  and  started  passing  out  leaflets 
hailing  "Pie  Power!"  These  quoted  old-time 
moviemaker  Mack  Sennett  on  pie-throwing 
techniques.  Then,  from  about  one  foot  away, 
Porcade  pushed  the  gooey  white  mess  in  Lar- 
sen's  face. 

Two  policemen  nearby  were  caught  off- 
guard.  Larsen  caJmly  muttered  somethtog 
about  not  wishing  to  engage  to  a  "physical 
altercation"  with  Porcade  and  went  off  to 
wash. 

Later  Larsen  termed  it  a  "minor  tocident" 
but  added  he  was  "glad  he  (Porcade)  did 
what  he  did  In  response  to  my  question  be- 
cause It  suggests  on  which  side  tbe  Inquisi- 
tion Is  betog  held."  He  said  that  as  a  univer- 
sity professor  he  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  (such  youths)  and  stood  up  to 
them  because  he  was  "not  going  to  let  them 
run  the  show." 

Porcade  walked  out  of  the  building  to  the 
company  of  police  but  was  not  arrested. 

Tbe  Incident  topped  off  a  Uvely  day  on 
which  commissioners  beard  from  a  broad 
spectrum  of  citizens.  They  tocluded  not  only 
concerned  parents,  but  also  a  member  of  a 
nudist  organization,  an  unwed  black  mother 
and  an  evangelist. 

Paul  Burnett  lamented  that  tbe  last  of 
tbe  "family  "  nudist  magazines  had  gone  out 
of  bustoess  AprU  1.  Rose  Crawford,  who  to- 
troduced  berseU  as  an  "unemployed,  alien- 
ated unwed  mother,"  deplored  the  absence 
of  blacks  on  the  commission.  (She  erred; 
there  Is  one  black.)  She  noted  nothing  had 


been  done  about  (the  smut  shops)  on  14th 
Street  "until  tbe  black  community  took  It 
toto  their  hands"  (during  the  1968  rlota). 
Most  of  those  who  characterized  them- 
selves as  concerned  citizens  testified  in  favor 
of  stronger  controls  or  stronger  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  on  obscenity  and  pomogra- 

One  housewife,  and  mother  of  three,  aged 
4  to  14,  took  an  opposite  viewpoint.  Mrs. 
David  Suddeth  of  Bowie,  Md.,  contended  that 
since  obscenity  cannot  be  defined,  it  should 
not  be  the  object  of  any  legislation.  "I  find 
violence  much  harder  to  censor  for  my  chil- 
dren than  sexuality  would  be  because  there 
Is  so  much  violence  In  the  mass  media.  Sex- 
ual pleasure  and  depictions  thereof  are  not 
evU  or  obscene,  and  I  do  not  hide  them 
from  my  children." 

In  essence,  she  agreed  with  Dr.  Mary  Cal- 
derone,  executive  director  of  the  Sex  In- 
formation and  Education  Council  of  the  U.S. 
Mrs.  Calderone  astounded  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  by  stattog  "Playboy 
magaztoe  is  very  good  sex  education." 

When  the  Rev.  Winfrey  C.  Link,  a  Metho- 
dist minister  from  Tennessee,  asked  whether 
he  had  heard  correctly,  she  said  she  knew 
many  physicians  who  encouraged  adolescento 
to  read  it. 

Dr.  Calderone  explained  It  was  good  sex 
education  to  picture  a  woman's  body  .as 
beauUful  and  to  discuss  Playboy  phUosophy 
because  she  knew  that  chUdren  saw  through 
the  sex-as-a-playthtog  concept  and  repudl- 

of  aH     it 

A  considerable  part  of  the  testimony  yes- 
terday concerned  the  lack  of  evidence  to 
support  a  conclusion  that  exposure  to  por- 
nography leads  to  antisocial  behavior.  Mrs. 
Walter  V.  Magee,  president  of  t..ie  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which  Include 
6  million  members  across  *be  country,  said 
she  was  convinced  of  the  relationship  even 
without  a  study  and  urged  the  commission 
to  set  up  conununlty  guideUnes  on  smut. 

At  one  point  she  told  of  a  OFWC  program 
whereby  club  members  buy  two  copies  of 
magazines  suspected  of  being  salacious,  read 
them  and  make  a  complaint.  I>r.  Larsen 
quipped  that  enough  women  of  this  type 
could  keep  the  pornograpbers  In  bustoess. 

John  Pemberton,  testifying  for  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  doubted  the 
cause-and-effect  proposition  and  denounced 
all  controls  except  for  publicly  displayed 
material  such  as  billboards.  ACLU  opposes 
pending  "obscenity  to  the  mails"  legislation. 

Arthur  A.  Magnasson,  a  member  of  the 
obscenity  enforcement  division  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Sheriffs  Association  for  20  years 
called  Washington  one  of  tbe  biggest  smut 
areas  in  the  country  after  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York.  He  said  he  Is  convinced  that 
pornography  causes  antisocial  behavior,  and 
he  blamed  the  tocrease  of  smut  to  New  Jer- 
sey mainly  on  motion  pictures.  "Ten  years 
ago  at  least  a  skin  flick  was  heterosexual; 
today  they're  based  on  the  worst  sicknesses." 

The  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy was  estobllshed  In  October  1967  to 
rnalyze  existing  laws,  determine  distribu- 
tion methods,  study  the  effects  of  pornog- 
raphy and  obscenity  on  the  public  and  par- 
ticularly minors,  and  make  legislative  or 
administrative  proposals  for  controlling 
smut  "without  In  any  way  toterfering  with 
constitutional  rights." 

This  sprtog  it  invited  national  organiza- 
tions to  give  their  views  on  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  and  a  proper  definition  of  the 
terms.  Hearings  were  held  to  Los  Angeles 
earlier  this  month. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  18,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  ^^rginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
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the  Senate  stand  in  adjommnent  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  lext 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.)  ;he  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  May  18,  1970, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  recejved  by  the 
Senate  May  15, 1970: 

PUBUC    HXALTH    ScSTIck 

The    following    candidates    to- 
action  in  the  Regular  Corps  of 
Health     Service    subject    to 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and 

I.  rOS  APPOINT MKNT 

To  be  surgeons 
Arnold  B.  Barr  Jamaa  A.  dose 

John  W.  Flynt.  Jr.         Uelno  Ruqln 
James  W.  Justice 


personnel 
the  Public 
qiiall&catlons 
regulations: 


To  he  senior 

Joel  O.  Breman 
David  Caininack 
Andrew  G.  Dean 
Vlrden  A.  Dohner 
George  E.  Hardy,  Jr. 
Ralph  H.  Henderson 
Charles  A.  Herron 
Donald  R.  Hopkins 
Andrew  E.  Horvath 


assistant  su 

Stuart  H. 
Albert  R.  (xjrbatl 
Gary  R.  N^ble 
Robert  S. 
William  G 
Jeremy  A 
Ceroid  V. 

Vlugt 
Karl  A.  Wfestem 


To  be  senior  assistant  dental 
Gary  A.  Kellam  Preston 

Francis  T.  Kihara 


Jr. 
William  D 

To  be  nurse  officers 


Josephine  J.  Hedrlck 
Ruth  E.  Relfscbnelder 
Lawrence  J.  Welding 

To  be  sanitary  engine^* 

Kay  H.  Jones 
George  C.  Kent 
To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Jamea  II.  Conlon  William  J  Wandersee 

Charles  P.  Costa  Charles  wj.  Whltmore 

Jobn  M.  Smith 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Gliomas  R.  Horton 

To  be  scientists 
Richard  W.  Oerhardt    Harold  O 
Stanley  Glenn  Robert  T. 

To  be  sanitarians 


Ramon  E.  Barea 
John  H.  Brandt 
John  L.  Dietemann 
Harold  E.  Knight 
Jack  H.  Lair 
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tgeons 

Lessans 


Horthrup 
Prescott 
StoweU 
'  ran  der 


^urgeons 
Littleton, 


Straube 


Scott 
Taylor 


James  W.  Pees 
Robert  L.  Sanders 
James  L.  I  Sboemake 
David  R.  $navely 
Charles  si  Stanley 
To  be  senior  assistant  taniiatimnM 
Wayne  A.  Bliss  Donald  iJ  Lambdln 

WUllam  S.  Cllnger         Eugene  W.  Lewis 
Theadore  H.  Erlcksen.  Prank  S.  tlsella 


Stanley  PI  Utile 
Donald  L^  Mallett 
Truman  ifcCasland 
Jon  R.  Pefry 


William  I  .  Wheatley 
John  C.  "S  asbuk 


Jr. 
Conrad  P.  Perrara 
Michael  D.  Planagan 
Larry  O.  Garten 

Sidney  J.  Oault  Donovan  fc.  Shook 

Edwin  O.  Goodman       Charles  JJ  Wells 
Thomas  C.  Jones 
Douglas  H.  Keefer 
William  A.  Kingsbury 

To  be  veterinary  offlci  rs 

Denny  O.  Constantlne 

Leo  A  Whltehalr 

To  be  senior  assistant  veteri^ry  officer 

James  D.  Small 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
Robert  J.  Branagan       Edmund 
Gary  M  Past  lowmkl 

Bobby  L.  Golden  WUllam  : 

John  T.  Harlowe  Jerome  C . 


P.    Kropld- 

.  Rutledf* 
Short 


To  be  assistant  pharmacists 

Frank  J.  Nice 
Gerald  A.  Stock,  Jr. 
Earl  L.  Wunder 

To  be  assistant  therapist 
Gene  A.  Dlullo 

To  be  health  sertices  officers 
Robert  W.  Carrlck        William  J.  OMalley 
Owen  L.  Elllngson        LaVert  C.  Seabron 
Dwlght  W.  Glenn  Robert  Sullivan 

Frederick  E.  Hamblet  WUllam  K.  Young,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Lyon 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 
Roger  L.  Anderson         James  P.  McTtgue 
Reuben  A.  Baybars       Alan  Palmer 
Raymond  D.  Beaulleu  Pantells  G.  Rentes 
David  A.  Brashear         Michael  A.  Rlccluttl 
Norman  E.  Chllds         Ralph  E.  Shuplng 
Coy  A.  Davis  Donald  R.  Soeken 

Gerald  L.  Gels  Robert  P.  Swleclckl 

Aubrey  M.  HaU,  Jr.         Wilbur  P.  Van  Pelt 
James  C.  McParlane      Joel  G.  Veater 
David  N.  McNeils 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officers 
Joseph  S.  Arcarese  Karen  K.  Schllder 
Steven  Brecher  Mark  O.  Semler 

Selden  C.  Hall,  Jr.  Dennis  R.  Shlpman 
U.S.  Abmt 
The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
Uons  3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Frederick  Charles  Krause.  549-12-«572. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WUllam  Johnston  Maddox.  Jr  .  577-28- 
8085.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Thomas  Howard  Tackaberry,  555-26- 
9701,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  Terrell  Carley.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Jack  Wilson  Hemingway.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Conrad  Leon  Stansberry,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Anthony  Rebh,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  McKlnley  Gibson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  WUbum  Clarence  Weaver.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army). 

Col.  Jeffrey  Greenwood  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Haygood  Morrison,  Jr..  254-03- 
9333.  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Albert  George  Hume.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Sidney  Grltz,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Arthur  Slegman  Hyman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  GUlesple  HUl,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lleuunant  colo- 
nel. U.3.  Army). 

Col.  Ernest  Paul  Braucher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Raymond  Pierce,  Jr.,  289-l»- 
8319,  UJ3.  Army. 

Col.  Harry  Herbert  Hieetand,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joeeph  Frederick  Hughes  Cutrona, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Orlando  Carl  Epp.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 


Col.  Samuel  Vaughan  Wilson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Prank  Earl  Blazey,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  OUn  Earl  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Tom  Mercer  Nicholson.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Bates  Cavanaugh  Burnell,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Louis  John  Schelter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Homer  Dugglns  Smith,  Jr..  462-03- 
8363.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  George  Elmer  Wear,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Oliver  Belrne  Patton.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Ronald  James  Palrfleld.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Eugene  Michael  Lynch.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Wlnfield  S.  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Carter  Weldon  Clarke.  Jr..  212- 
40-4800.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  James  Alva  Munson.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Thomas  Edward  Pltzpatrlck,  Jr.,  032- 
05-0115.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army ) . 

Col.  Richard  Edward  McConnell,  092-12- 
8607.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Carroll  Edward  Adams.  Jr..  035-14- 
1876.  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Patrick  WUUam  Powers,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Daniel  Vance,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Albion  WllUamson  Knight.  Jr..  266- 
20-4468.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Max  Etkln,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Dean  Van  Lydegraf,  644-1 2-6995, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Alton  GusUv  Post,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Richard  Wesley  Swenson.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Edward  Francis  Gudgel.  Jr..  403-22- 
8671.  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Raymond  Oscar  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Benedict  Desmond,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Richard  Gregory  Pazakerley,  553-22- 
0262.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Corbett  McDonough.  145-18- 
1676.  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  WUUam  Vessey.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Ember  Sterling.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Crouse  Bumey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 
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Col.  George  Bernard  Fink,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Alan  Hoefilng,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Charles  Klefe,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  VS. 
Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Haldane,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Donn  Albert  Starry,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (major,  VS.  Army). 

Col.  Elmer  Raymond  Ochs,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Hal  Edward  Hallgren,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (UeuUnant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Andrew  John  Gatsls,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (UeuUnant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Colonel  Rutledge  Parker  Ha^*rd,  421-22- 
2258) .  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Lynn  Wood  Hosklns.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army). 

Col.  Louis  Joseph  Proet,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Henry  Herman  Bolz,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Edward  SUnnard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  SUn  Leon  McClellan,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (lieutenant  eolo- 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Louis  Rachmeler,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  Gamett  Waggener,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Thomas  WlUard  Bowen,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  Ralph  Bushong.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Scholto  Wlerlnga,  Jr.,  150-12- 
9131,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Samuel  Grady  Cockerham,  426-34- 
0437,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  DweUe  Daniel.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Wallace  Keith  Wlttwer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  David  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Paul  Eugene  Smith,  350-18-715», 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  WlUougbby  WlUlama,  677-28- 
6295,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Gibbons  Oard,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Edward  Charles  Meyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Key  Bratton,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (mjOor.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.    Alfred   Bradford   Hale,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army   of   the   United   States    (major.   U.S. 
Army). 
To  be  brigadier  general.  Women't  Army  Corps 

Col.  Elizabeth  Paechel  Holaliigton,  187- 
18-6373,  U.a  Army. 


The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
secUons  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Spurgeon  Hart  Neel,  Jr..  415-09- 
2779,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  CoUn  Francis  Vorder  Bruegge, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States  (col- 
onel. Medical  Corps,  UJB.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Wilson  Hughes,  490-22- 
3522,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  ^general.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Robert  Morris  Hardaway,  m,  686-60- 
4321.  Medical  Corps,  VS.  Army. 

Col.  Edward  Henry  Vogel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Bernstein,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  UJ3.  Army. 
To  be  brigadier  general.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Col.  Anna  Mae  McCabe  Hays,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  ArlsU  Wler,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  CoUn  Francis  Vorder  Bruegge, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (col- 
onel. Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Joseph  Whelan,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (col- 
onel. Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Arthtir  Raymond.  081- 
32-3762.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  Alden  Burke,  446-01- 
6906.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Davis  Terry.  303-18- 
8547.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (col^iel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  WUUam  Edgar  Shedd  HI.  579- 
52-8246.  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Samuel  Blanchard.  579- 
14-7196.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Wolcott  Ryder,  Jr..  031- 
30-0381.  Army  of  the  United  Stattes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Wlnant  Sidle.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes   (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Russel  Kraft.  Jr..  126- 
12-7279,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Klmer  Parker  Tates.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  ot  the  United  SUtes  (ocrtonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  DonneUy  Paul  Bolton,  334-09- 
9687,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  Smith  Coleman,  674- 
12-7805,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.8.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Butner  Clay,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Patrick  Murphy,  616- 
05-6618,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UJS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Gray  Wheelock  m,  830- 
18-7694,  Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonrt. 
U.S.  Army). 
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Brig.  Oen.  John  Glenn  Appel,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (oolonel,  UJB. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  Pexdlrta,  226-46- 
8806,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Sammet,  Jr.,  355-09- 
1179,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  PhlUp  Holm,  472-10- 
6270,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  Edward  PotU.  441-18- 
9483,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  MarshaU  Bragg  Garth.  229-07- 
5324,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
UJS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Wlnthrop  Barnes,  400-44- 
3906,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Eugene  McLeod,  443- 
12-4875,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  Henry  EUis,  511-16- 
2327,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Carl  Schrader,  354-03- 
0832,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Wright  MeUen,  553-16- 
5253.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Vance  GaUoway.  245-60- 
7143.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  C.  J.  Le  Van.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Carter  McAllster,  404-16- 
6944.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederic  ElUs  Davison,  678-18- 
4092,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  HoUoway  Ctishman.  678- 
14-7429,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  Ernest  Karhohs,  313-12- 
5977.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Creel  Marshall,  081-32- 
6336,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (oolonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Joseph  Uraano,  079-14- 
6895,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Volney  Rattan,  443-10- 
8559,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Charles  Bennett,  136-32- 
3600,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Washington  Putnam.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  Michael  Marks.  369-14- 
6463,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Hamilton  Sweeney,  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  CUffton  Smith,  258-14- 
5196,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Woodland  Morris,  219-07- 
4387,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes,  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Hubert  Summers  Cunningham, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel,  VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Parfltt,  176-32- 
1174,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (oolonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarke  TUeeton  Baldwin,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Jack  Alrln  Albright.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (oolonel,  US. 
Army). 
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Sroesen,  Jr., 
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XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(^olonel,   U.S. 

Mcpiiryst*!,  Jr., 
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tbe  United 
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Brig.  Oen.  Hugh  Richard 
aaos.  Army  of  the  United  States 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  McKee  Tait>Iey, 
6372.  Army  of  the  United  States  i 
Army). 

Brig.   Oen.  Frederick  James 
XXX-XX-XXXX,    Army    of    the 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Emeet  Oraves,  Jr 
Army   of   the   United   States 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Herbert  Joseph 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United 
tenant  colonel,  U.  S.  Army) 

The  following  named  ofBcers 
ment   In   the  Regular   Army   ol 
States    to    the    grade    Indicated 
provisions  of  Utle   10.  United 
LecUons  3284  and  3306: 

To  he  Inigadier  gene\al 
Brig.  Oen.  Elmer  Parker  Tales,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army   of   the   United    States    (colonel,   U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Bumslde  Elijah  HutTman.  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  Unite<  States  (col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Wlnant  Sidle.  118-1B-9740,  Army 
Of  the  United  States  (colonel,   tJ.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Olenn  Appel,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Howard  El(er,  Jr.,  229- 
06-3378,  Army  of  the  United  St  ktes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Ocorge  Sammet,  Jr.,  355-09- 
1179.  Army  of  the  United  St<  tes  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Alden  Biirke,  446-01- 
6906.  Army  of  the  United  StJ  tes  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Smith  Coleman,  674- 
13-7805,  Army  of  the  United  St  »tes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  Carl  Schrider,  354-03- 
0632.  Army  of  the  United  Stiites  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Vincent  Henry  Sills,  511-16- 
2327,  Army  of  the  United  Stitee  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Oeorge  Washington  Putnam.  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  Unite  1  States  (col- 
onel. VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Winthrop  Biirnes,  400-44- 
3906,  Army  of  the  United  Stttes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Daniel  Arthur  Bkymond,  081- 
33-8762.  Army  of  the  United  Slates  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Russel  Kraft,  Jr.,  126- 
12-7279,  Army  of  the  United  Spates  (colonel. 
U.3.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Raymond  Patrick  Murphy,  616- 
06-5618,  Army  of  the  United  Sates  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Davis  Terrf ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Frank  Butner  Cla]  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Charles  Wolcott  I^yder,  Jr.,  031- 
30-0381.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army).  , 

Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  Edgar  Siiedd  in,  679- 
53-8246,  Army  of  the  United  Stttes  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Donnelly  Paul  Bblton,  334-09- 
9687,  Army  of  the  United  S^tes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Oen.  Jack  Carter  Fiison,  490-44- 
9040.  Army  of  the  United  S^tes  (colonel 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Salve  Hugo  Matlkeson,  652-18- 
1733,  Army  of  the  United  Slates  (colonel 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Geo.  Marshall  Bragg  Clarth,  329—07- 
6324.  Army  of  the  United  S^tes  (colonel, 
U.a.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Edward 
9483,  Army  of  the  United  Spates    (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 
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ns,  800-07- 
colonel,  U.S. 


Brig.  Gen.  Frederic  Ellis  Davison,  678-18- 
4092.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Antonelli,  046-12- 
3195.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Hamilton  Sweeney,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Jack  Alvln  Albright,  426-78- 
1436,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Hugh  Richard  Hlgglns,  300-07- 
9203.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Eugene  McLeod,  443- 
12-4875,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  Pezdlrtz,  226-46- 
8806,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Sidney  Michael  Marks,  369-14- 
6463,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

U.S.  Navt 

Capt.  Carl  O.  Holmqulst.  VS.  Navy,  to  be 
Chief  of  Naval  Research  in  the  Departntent 
of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3  years  with  <tbe 
rank  of  rear  admiral. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral : 

LINE 

Maurice  H.  Rindskopf  Leo  B.  McCuddln 


James  D.  Ramage 
William  E.  Kvintz 
WUllam  H.  House 
James  C.  Longino,  Jr. 
Vincent  P.  Healey 
Allen  A.  Bergner 
Robert  R.  Crutchfleld 
Walter  D.  Gaddls 
Ralph  E.  Cook 
David  F.  Welch 
Jerome  H.  King,  Jr. 
Douglas  C.  Plate 
Martin  D.  Carmody 
William  J.  Moran 
James  B.  Osbom 
John  B.  Davis,  Jr. 
Parker  B.  Armstrong 
Jack  M.  James 
Michael  U.  Moore 
WUllam  R.  McClendon 


Sam  H.  Moore 
WUllam  M.  Hamlsh 
Leslie  H.  Sell 
Thomas  R.  McClellan 
James  C.  Donaldson. 

Jr. 
Tazewell  T.  Shepard, 

Jr. 
Kenneth  C.  Wallace 
John  K.  Bellng 
Oeorge  C.  TaUey,  Jr. 
Shannon  D.  Cramer, 

Jr. 
Robert  E.  Adamson,  Jr. 
WilUam  W.  Behrens, 

Jr. 
Raymond  J.  Schneider 
David  H.  Jackson 
Burton  H.  Andrews 


Crvn.    KNGINEFS    CORPS 


Potts,  441-18- 


Henry  J.  Johnson 
John  O.  Dillon 

DENTAL    CORPS 

John  P.  Arthur 

U.S.  Ahmt 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  officers 
named  herein  for  appointment  as  perma- 
nent professors,  VS.  Military  Academy,  tmder 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  4331  and  4333. 

To  be  professor  of  physics 

Lt.  Col.  Wendell  A.  Chllds,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
ordnance. 

To  be  professor  or  social  sciences 

Lt.  Col.  Lee  D.  Olvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Armor. 
In  tkk  Am  Force 

Col.  Robert  R.  Lochry,  662267544FR,  for 
appointment  as  Permanent  Professor,  U.8. 
Air  Force  Academy,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  9333(b),  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  i^polnt- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  captain  {chaplain) 

Borre,  Robert  J.,  353260609. 

Dabrowskl,  George  J.,  048460736. 

Daley.  Nell  F.,  869226837. 


Dane.  Warren  T.,  661627221. 
Poster,  Lowel  D.,  259402017. 
Heather,  Thomas  V.,  346285217. 
Hutsler,  Charles  R.,  494304129. 
Massey,  Reese  M.,  Jr..  248465921. 
Matthews,  Larry  A.,  305363708. 
Merrell.  Robert  E.,  262382116. 
Richardson,  Thomas  E  ,  357247929. 
Sims,  Melvln  T..  Jr.,  427525966. 
Telfer,  Paul  A.,  093320988. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (chaplain) 

Boyles,  Lemuel  M.,  660446644. 
Burnette,  Robert  R.,  400409521. 
Christiansen,  Thomas  N.,  502346147. 
Coltharp,  Bruce  R.,  455405589. 
Hellstern,  John  R.,  514369619. 
North.  James  J.,  Jr.,  028301496. 
OTCeefe,  Francis  J.,  021267374. 
OMalley.  John  J.,  322247209. 
Strlckhausen,  Leslie  W.,  421502492. 
Whelan.  Gerald  M.,  273302772. 
WlUlams,  Stephen  J.  C,  294268918. 
Zlmbrlck,  Edward  C,  601280472. 

To  be  captain  (judge  advocate) 

Burgan,  Jack  A.,  307386069. 
Canellos,  Ernest  C,  057329423. 
Glalmo,  Christopher  J.,  099309096. 
Hemingway,  Thomas  L.,  545568945. 
Kuhnell,  Ludolf  R.,  III.  460382194. 
Lamport,  Joe  R.,  604429234. 
Losey,  Franklin  W.,  402548895. 
Negron.  Victor  H..  467369152. 
OConnor,  WiUlam  E.,  294280438. 
Roan,  James  C,  Jr.,  499368612. 
St  Martin,  Norman  R.,  030223552. 
Swerdlove,  Arthur  P.,  118221893. 
To  be  first  lieutenant  (judge  advocate) 

Adams,  Joel  E.,  247663243. 
Bailey,  Theron  S.,  479620958. 
Benesch,  Wayne  C,  626607417. 
Brewer,  James  C,  239602888. 
Broderlck,  Phillip  R.,  586010732. 
Carlton,  Daniel  A.,  266661082. 
Carroll,  Fred  M.,  627469364. 
Carson,  Oeorge  II.  243660380. 
Cole,  Robert  L.,  437649672. 
Elder,  Oeorge  P^278387637. 
Foster,  Perry  W463601983. 
Fox,  Henry  H)^64687627. 
OaUlngton,^ailel  J.,  193301077. 
Hawley,  Bryan  O.,  601382138. 
Hawse,  Uonel  A.,  349321307. 
Helmburg,  Charles  B.,  265660898. 
HlUlard,  John  E.,  462665903. 
Houston,  Bruce  R.,  065343991. 
Hovey,  Robert  J.,  602429995. 
Jackson,  Grover  G.,  500446245. 
Jacobson,  Robert  D.,  566666947. 
Jones,  Lawrence  L  ,  434640629. 
Kansala,  Dennis  E.,  517467849. 
Keeshan,  James  H.,  Jr.,  454588364. 
Keller,  Robert  W.,  129322808. 
Kelly,  Thtuman  A.,  609304886. 
Lingo,  Robert  S.,  606466066. 
Love,  Joseph  D.,  402522549. 
Marr,  Michael  E.,  215386820. 
Mayer,  John  W.,  143344655. 
Maynard,  Jay  W.,  127324253. 
Mccormick,  Joseph  A.,  444425890. 
McFarlane,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  512420684. 
McGee,  Brian  E.,  043322568. 
McGrady,  Michael  S..  525807631. 
Mesh,  Richard  I.,  096324129. 
Mitchell,  Paul  C,  538404753. 
B4oholt,  Thomas  J.,  616460644. 
Moore,  Donald  L.,  333349368. 
Morton,  David  L.,  310403225. 
Nooney,  James  P..  277367416. 
Nunn,  Leslie  E.,  307441117. 
ONelll,  Philip  P.,  520323858. 
Palochak,  John  B.,  m,  198321730. 
Pavarlnl,  Oeorge  F.,  132323598. 
Peltonen,  John  E.,  002308139. 
Perry,  Kent  T.,  615427119. 
PonzoU,  Ronald  P.,  267583368. 
Powell,  Stephen  J.,  261720541. 
Poythress,  David  B.,  2S664368S. 
Robblns.  Ford  M.,  476466189. 
Rogers.  Peter  N..  032325108. 
Sharpe,  Samuel  S.,  577529676. 
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Shea,  Gerald  C  041840966. 
Shepherd,  WllUam  N..  262628310. 
Smith,  William  R.,  444401753. 
Uskevlch,   Robert   J.,   041349980. 
Vlckery,  Harold  K.,  Jr.,  013329427. 
Waller,  Charles  W.,  468705314. 
Woerner,  Harold  C,  Jr.,  240700675. 
To  be  captain   (dental) 

Meade,  Thomas  E.,  625803418. 
Sano.  Lawrence  N..  024301133. 
Walters,  Olenn  R.,  344460288. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (dental) 
Barrlckman,  WllUam  A.,  m,  166362080. 
Bennlng,  Allen  N.,  667667039. 
Cumbey,  James  L.,  247583106. 
Dlnltz,  Fred  P..  062327278. 
Fielding,   Daniel   E.,   220381834. 
Harrell,  Connie  J..  585012494. 
Huff,  Thomas  L..  486465399. 
Hutchinson,  John  W.,  189321938. 
Lawless,  John  E..  356348941.  ' 

Masln,  William  J..  389389060. 
Monske,  Lane  A.,  646564551. 
Page,  Dennis  O.,  346343883. 
Record,  Paul  W..  267460681. 
Rossmelsl,  Roman  W.,  475505750. 
Bchad.  Oeorge  W..  306429163. 
Shannon,  John  W..  264563753. 
Spray.  John  R.,  413662985. 
Storby,  Gene  L.,  484503306. 

To  be  major  (medical) 

Jennings,  James  F.,  347242441. 
Kelley.  Ira  M.,  429484631. 

To  be  captain  (medical) 

Acim,  Richard  R..  429683393. 
Beck,  Roger  A..  526484985. 
Benson,  Bennett  N.,  413583817. 
Blckel,  Rudolf  O.,  374361293. 
Bladowski,  John  R.,  144283388. 
Booth,  Donald  J.,  389346374. 
Borota,  Ray  W..  372361087. 
Bristow,  John  W.,  650501541. 
Buttemlller,  Robert,  350323375. 
Cabreraramlrez.  Lorenzo,  580807009. 
Callen,  Kenneth  E.,  486361831. 
Carroll,  Henna  G.,  Jr.,  409584130. 
Carter,  Robert  L..  325306437. 
Caudlll,  Robert  O.,  636366389. 
Conrad,  Larry  L..  816384820. 
Da  vies,  Chesley  R.,  628388616. 
Duggar,  Perry  N.,  421386312. 
Edwards,  David  A..  Jr.,  462564227. 
Fielding,  Steven  L..  528680673. 
Pltzhugh.  William  O..  578646935. 
Foshee,  WllUam  S.,  418629620. 
Frank,  Sanders  T,  045302611. 
Olacobazzl,  Peter  P.,  538325676. 
Goodson,  John  P.,  243541299. 
Gregg,  Paul  T.,  233589488. 
Hagen,  WUUam  M..  666424710. 
Harlan,  John  R..  622403844. 
Heftron,  John  P..  637344693. 
Hoff,  Ted  E.,  Jr.,  483403913. 
Holmes,  James  H..  551485732. 
Jackson,  Arnold  J.,  428745653. 
James,  Richard  E.,  640429003. 
Kirk,  Clifford  C,  Jr.,  411606737. 
Krege,  John  W..  266607179. 
Kutnlck,  Joel,  261646363. 
Longnecker,  Morton  F.,  Jr.,  314366164. 
Lovelance.  Raymond  S..  283324064. 
Lykes,  Frederick  P.,  461660536. 
May,  Gerald  O.,  373408608. 
May,  Robert  C,  426807767. 
Mazzola,  Robert  D.,  144348206. 
McCray,  David  S.,  432739684. 
McDonough.  OUbert  I..,  20136861S. 
McOee,  James  W.,  IV,  338606949. 
McOovern,  Thomas  B..  407433862. 
Michaelson,  Edward  D.,  366604049. 
Mosman,  Jcdm  D.,  818408064. 
MunseU,  WllUam  P.,  460646078. 
Nielsen,  Maik  W.,  89640743S. 
Payne,  John  F..  a&9600337. 
Pearson,  Harre  D.,  4S8623881. 
Plager,  Stephaa  D.,  267486871. 
Ramey.  Ralph.  Jt.,  40t40e080. 
Ransom,  RKflMrd  W..  400B46SM. 
Ray,  John  W.  C  364604874. 


Reay.  Donald  T.,  638468368. 
Rlveracorrea.  Hector  P.,  68068M1T. 
Ruggerl,  Rolsert  W.,  04636287S. 
Simpson,  Charles  L..  325503701. 
Slngal,  Sheldon,  275340649. 
Singer,  Karl  L.,  537403020. 
Snider,  WlUlam  J.,  500443289. 
Spence,  Michael  B.,  316407687. 
Staker,  Lynn  L.,  618405328. 
Stetten,  Maynard  L.,  372360699. 
Stieg,  Richard  L.,  095285849. 
Suedka.  WllUam  T.,  572460580. 
Taylor,  WUUam  M.,  114280278. 
Tobias,  Thurman  E.,  299306056. 
Totaro,  Ralph  J.,  053329823. 
Ulrlch,  Richard  A.,  160340719. 
Verwest,  Hadley  M.,  Jr.,  502448870. 
WankmuUer,  Robert  T.,  104282630. 
Wiesmeler,  Edward  Jr.,  060306323. 
WUlard,  James  E.,  486408115. 
Wooddell,  WUllam  J..  236586466. 
Wunder,  James  F.,  603483188. 
Teste,  Dixon,  265683802. 

To  be  first  lieuteruint  (medical) 
Barrett,  Robert  T.,  162289914. 
Becker.  David  W.,  Jr..  619462875. 
Beman.  John  W..  Jr.,  508407252. 
Burke,  Pat  S.,  427841495. 
Dietz,  James  W..  369323476. 
Garcia,  Raymond,  140330937. 
Oarrott,  Thomas  C,  427820474. 
Goryl,  Stephen  V.,  372404626. 
Orallno,  Bernard  J.,  Jr.,  457749416. 
Green,  Charles  E.,  526640172. 
Grlpon,  Edward  B..  467727639. 
Hawley,  WUllam  J.,  512406912. 
Henriksen,  Douglas  O.,  535344947. 
Hopkins,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.,  26004138. 
Howlngton,  Jerry  W.,  249603659. 
Jacobs,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  416503263. 
Jernlgan,  John  P.,  408704341. 
Kay,  James  E.,  249661774. 
Lelfingwell,  Donald  C,  615364933. 
Linehan,  Timothy  E.,  540483936. 
Luetje,  Charles  M.,  n.  500422043. 
Masters,  Charles  J.,  120269072. 
Moore,  Terence  N.,  217408847. 
Murphy,  Matthew  P..  II,  453369419. 
O'Brien,  Michael  W.,  266011096. 
Parker,  Christopher  S.,  418527343. 
Parrlsh,  Jerry  A.,  460641103. 
Plummer,  Jon  K..  663506678. 
Prochazka.  James  V.,  862447040. 
Rector,  WlUlam  R.,  449644602. 
Relder,  Daner  R.,  176329106. 
Rlherd,  Leslie  M.,  Jr.,  429806906. 
Robertson,  Adam  D.,  432723691. 
Sharp,  John  R..  621629285. 
Shepard,  Blartln  J..  513421844. 
Sorauf ,  Thomas  J..  397388338. 
Spigel,  Stuart  C  113344128. 
Stewart.  Ralph  W..  308441419. 
Taylor,  Richard  R.,  Jr.,  466602300. 
Torma,  Michael  J..  434688687. 
Trick,  Lorence  W.,  567547925. 
Wasserman,  James  M.,  280342036. 
Wertz,  Andrew  W..  288366115. 
Whetsell,  Douglas  W..  349763164. 
Wood,  NeU  L.,  Jr.,  427823937. 

To  be  captain  (nurse) 

Brant,  Alice  M..  238601710. 
Murray,  David,  116309912. 
Tuck,  Robert  R..  243442608. 
Wamo-,  Luella,  242525686. 
Wllkerson.  Eleanor  R.,  488403713. 

To  be  fint  lieutenant  (nurse) 
Aldrldge,   Patricia  D.,   341848«78. 
Aired,  Lorene  P.,  327467134. 
Anderson,  Ruth  A.,  537360647. 
Baareman,  Karen  S.,  374446906. 
Baker,  Jean  E..  186332224. 
Barbito,  AngelU,  060303801. 
Barger,  Deloras  Z.,  377426830. 
Blrdlebough,  Sandra  I.,  687663088. 
Bishop,  Elaine  R..  346684013. 
Black.  Olofia  A..  005438791. 
Blanchard.  Kay  L.,  S93446726. 
Bowar,  David  R.,  603340667. 
Brlnson.  PhlUls  A..  817406728. 
Biooks,  Rochelle  B.,  084344068. 


Brown,  Claire  P.,  034301568. 
Buckley,  PsuneU  A.,  011341347. 
Bumiston,  Karens.,  306389416.         , 
Burton,  Georgia  O..  225481016. 
Buxton,  Sarah  J.,  641444477. 
Cade,  Martha  J.,  298327621. 
Caldwell,  Nancy  L..  391366810. 
Cantu,  Lupita,  454682704. 
Casterline,  Arllne,  193320429. 
Castlen,  Virginia  A.,  257626387. 
Chura,  Virginia  M.,  398426061. 
Conley,  Margaret  A.,  472481419. 
Cook,  VlrglnU  V.,  381345680. 
Cooper,  Elaine  G.,  006408688. 
Corbett,  Adele  E.,  153322538. 
Culkln.  Grace  A.,  264646765. 
Degnan,  Patricia  A..  041363191. 
Dlnsmore,  Carole  A.,  207324436. 
Donahue,  Joanne  T..  653566486. 
Dude,  Allen  O..  024320252. 
Duplantls,  Ruby  A.,  433542120. 
Dutt,  Delores  J..  479604417. 
EUlott.  Mlchele  A.,  620481928. 
Pitzhenry.  Margaret  A..  183343837. 
Fleming.  RocheUe  A..  556569226. 
Foster.  Helen  C,  413600581. 
Pournler,  Deborah  E.,  005407094. 
Prltts,  Mary  C,  413622034. 
Purtak,  LoretU  J.,  204343338. 
Gaebler,  Barabara  A.,  274387142. 
Garner,  Patricia  C.  16132876. 
Gels,  Lauretta  S.,  226523578. 
Gemma,  Elaine  M.,  021305274. 
Gersz,  Lorraine  F.,  049364920. 
Gokee,  Henry  P..  538367420. 
Green,  Arlene  R.,  204322810. 
Hawkins,  Garrle  C,  283400436. 
Henderson.  Robert  D..  429766001. 
Hester,  PatricU  A.,  191341726. 
Holmes,  Karen  L.,  353384954. 
Hughes,  EUen  A.,  061826507. 
Jaco,  Richard  G.,  318367762. 
JeweU,  Jean  A.,  298363355. 
JeweU,  Mary  M.,  270341911. 
Jones,  Frances  P.,  429789200. 
KUesen,  Joyce  E.,  609467809. 
Knight,  Anna  M.,  060329294. 
Korte,  Marjorie  M..  383361696. 

Kunzle,  Karen  L.,  008349033. 

Kurdelskl,  Patricia  A.,  309441660. 

Lafrance,  Sandra  L.,  463740166. 

Lees,  Virginia  K.,  054348386. 

Lemalre,  Carol  V.,  463527066. 

Llttlejohn,  Mary  K.,  264745382. 

Uoyd,  Florence  A..  256681437 

LoftlBS,  Diane,  411662684. 

Lunceford,  BiarUyn  T.,  616334233. 

Martelle,  Conlta  K.,  510434937. 

Mathews,  Abby  J.,  489647400. 

McCloud,  CnOg  R.,  36934«76. 

McDald,  Tarran  K.,  367446033. 

McHale,  Susan  M..  134384743. 

McLaughlin,  Anne  M.,  164300386. 

McMillan,  Shirley  A..  602406211. 

Metzgar.  Barbara  A..  410700376. 

Mlchaud,  Claire  A..  031826648. 

Miguel.  Ruth  E.,  273423994. 

MlUer,  Linda  B.,  619469493. 

Mlnterfering,  Georgann.  026346201. 

Moore,  Judith  H.,  229666158. 

Moore.  Terry  R..  461607492. 

Munshower,  Dorothea,  203341130. 

Myrick,  Barbara  A.,  428808091. 

Neubert,  Barbara  M.,  104368800. 

Noble,  Leslie  A.,  562569063. 

Norton,  Patricia.  001306902. 

OTtonnell.  Madge  M.,  220368303. 

Ontko.  James  P.,  203301304. 

Otto,  Pauline  E.,  495408253. 

Phelan,  Mary  L.,  362306869. 

PhllUps,  Sylvia  J.,  256582337. 

Pollard,  Brenda  E.,  178848983. 

Pool,  Richard  R..  328346321. 

Prince,  Arysetta  F.,  360346744. 

Ramsborg,  Glen  C,  60S66B0M. 

Ratajczak,  Christine  A.,  oe88«B78t. 

Ravella,  Patricia  C,  138344847. 

Read,  Janice.  036281401. 

Reed,  Leonard  D.,  410104184. 

RelUy,  Carol  A.,  138824848. 

RltKhaupt,  HBBel  M.,  640488781. 

Rosenbery,  Nancy  J.,  273368840. 
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Ruble.  Craig  E..  231240990. 
Rxmda.  Mary  A..  313406348. 
Russell.  Edith  M..  237688464. 
Sablnash,  Gloria  R..  468501677. 
Sarracco.  Elizabeth,  048323832. 
Saulsberry.  UncU  M..  449706088. 
Scarano,  Unda  M..  152347712. 
Semrad,  Ix)uls.  Jr.,  110305161. 
ShutU.  Monica  A..  266629166. 
Sobleskl.  Catherine  A.,  36438392^ 
Somers,  Pauline  E.,  516487743. 
Spivey,  Chrlatlne,  287388917. 
Sprague,  Judith  P.,  021287209. 
Stratton.  B4aureen,  039261465. 
Strauss.  Nancye  E.,  223566717. 
Swafford,  Vivian  A..  411682765. 
Swallow.  Unda  L.  Z  .  010346162. 
Swlnt.  Kathleen  A..  301348783. 
Tharpe.  Mary  E.,  275402644. 
Thurmer,  Sandra  L  .  473444852. 
Tokarz.  Patricia  A..  300360068. 
Tracy.  Anora  I..  510423558. 
Troutman.  Frederick  W..  519425042. 
Valda,  Charles  T.,  048325557. 
Vanpelt.  Roberta  J..  083368317. 
Vehlk.  Carole  S..  193361590. 
Walker.  Jill  K..  F30268938. 
Warner.  Jane  M..  040342889. 
Weaver.  William  R..  410580023. 
We»tberry.  Mary  E.,  255604012. 
Wheeler.  Mary  A..  506523382. 
Whellhan,  Ethel  M..  114349738. 
WlUls,  Juanlta  M..  254562171. 
Willoughby,  Charleen  K.,  52748t965. 
Wilson.  Shirley  A.,  420606188. 
Witte.  Arlene  L..  313420566. 
Woods.  Pannle  E..  237604190. 
Zimmer,  Ervin  O..  354340881. 
Zweck,  Robert  L.,  481469605. 


To  be  second  lieutenant  ( 


Jacobs.  Oary  L..  502508774. 

To  be  captain  (medical  t^rviee) 

Anderson.  Claire  J.,  023248051. 
Betron,  Richard  E..  363320257. 
Borngasser.  Frederick  J..  10232^310. 
Brlggs,  Edward.  432582657. 
Brown.  Ross  C  .  045228166. 
Butterworth.  Bernal  G..  300243^12 
Curtis.  Keith  W..  523447397. 
Falrless.  David  S..  447303469. 
Garver.  Ralph  R.,  Jr..  216303551 
Oreen.  Kenneth  E.,  241501114. 
Jonas.  Stephen  A..  Jr.,  20626160(1 
Knowles,  Harold  D.,  431486695 
Marquis,  Don  B.,  567403810. 
Murphy,  Roy  C  .  266369729. 
Nadell ,  Avrom  P. ,  1 062693 16 
ODonneU,  Philip  F..  Jr.,  313262  820 
PoweU,  George  F..  Jr  .  22934746|r 
Rasco,  WUllamD..  565641368 
Rolfes,  George  C.  298282879. 
Smith.  Thomas  L..  405389759. 
Sorem,  David  N.,  512285405. 
Stanley.  George  H..  306327094 
Tenbarge.  Ronald  W.,  3104064111 
Vandherpen,  John,  262443073 
Watklns.  Charles  H..  45568344fl 

Wlsner,  Preston  H..  136388733 
To  be  fiTtt  lieutenant  (medici  \l  service) 

AngeU,  Albert  D..  m.  1502837T|. 

Aiuxnus,  Duane  G.,  472404701. 

Casto.  Oraden  J.,  232602238. 

Cou«er ,  David  G . .  486467770. 

DeGroot.  Edward  B..  HI,  67540<>47a. 

Fox.  David  M.  044322638. 

GrabowBkl.  John  J..  Jr..  18534ef!58. 

Ortflln.  Richard  W..  669644732. 

Harmon,  Uoyd  C,  387367191. 

Heuckendorf .  Richard  P  ,  4784^1638. 

Hoch.  Francis  L.,  183327818 

Hutchison.  Gordon  L..  1282886(35. 

Iverson.  Jerry  M.,  474483846. 

Kenschaft,  Robert  B.,  1633483*1. 

Lee,  Donald  B..  Jr..  834380118. 

liOftus,  Thotnas,  301840798. 

MacDoDiad.  Oeorg*  R.,  6735a8#80. 

Ittrtin.  Howard  L.,  Jr..  44O4O0#7a. 

MurreU,  Wairen  P..  Jr.,  435586797. 
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nurse) 


Stephen,  Frederick  R..  243649165. 
Terry.  Wayne  O.,  033248273. 
Turk,  Herbert  A.,  Jr.,  555629524. 
Vago,  Frederick  A.,  205320662. 
To  be  second  lieutenant    (medical  service) 
Boyd.  James  F..  257688458. 
Cunningham.  Terence  T.,  III.  652688617. 
Downing.  Dennis  R..  542501218. 
Erwin,  James  L..  284401847. 
George.  Charles  L..  Jr..  303461282. 
Griffin.  Arland  G..  030342825. 
Hugglns.  William  C.  301348739. 
Hurt.  Eric  L..  224589730. 
Lott,  Larry  K..  248784974. 
Mackie.  Kenneth  J..  Jr.,  557583306. 
Marsh.  Peter  H..  344367571. 
Montero.  Lloyd  A.,  433643643. 
Parry.  George  M.,  085349844. 
Pettlgrew,  Alan  G..  Jr.,  223582130. 
Powell,  George  R..  576467736. 
Powers,  William  J.,  154346800. 
Russell,  Sydney  S.,  HI.  489720616. 
Sample,  Kenneth  F.,  543462425. 
Stephenson,  John  R  ,  489628233. 
Upton,  Thomas  L..  607548736. 
Vocks,  Joseph  T,  490486958. 

To  be  major  (veterinarian) 

Boyd.  Dale  D..  432206607. 
Shuman,  Donald  G.,  515180418. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (veterinarian) 
Ayers.  Kenneth  M..  452644770. 
Beleau.  Marshall  H.,  439562340. 
Bowman,  Gary  L..  299362194. 
Boyd.  Robert  C.  452700725. 
Brown,  Bobby  G..  417608262. 
Bryan,  Richard  K..  250642854. 
Clothier.  Eugene  R..  509440181. 
Cramlet.  Stephan  H.,  567566805. 
Gunter.  David  F.,  425862966. 
Hansen.  Jon  O..  608403996. 
Harwood.  Baxter,  661468315. 
Jewell.  Asa  H.,  Jr.,  004449056. 

Kent.  Warren  W.,  Jr..  419540188. 

Leftwich.  Marlon  W..  Jr.,  466702806. 

Long.  Donald  M..  613401148. 

MammeU,  Bruce  H.,  440421099. 

Mann,  David  R.,  821607817. 

Mcintosh,  Dennis  K  ,  467589494. 

Meisegeier,  Larry  R  ,  391447037. 

Ross.  Donald  L.,  454680884. 

Schaad.  Lawrence  E..  333368066. 

Smith.  William  B..  366627927. 

Thomas,  Manuel  A.,  Jr.,  647643348. 

Voelker,  Prank  A..  475466483. 

Walker.  Dewayne  H.,  471488568. 

Wiley.  George  L.,  610441849. 

To  be  major  (biomedical  sciences) 

Beatty,  Maxlne,  485331644. 
Deuel,  Kenneth  H.,  184344006. 
Devlncentls.  Joseph  G..  123186079. 
Fraser.  KUa  J..  013266026. 
Larsen,  Reed  M,.  629162326. 
McDonald,  Maynard  R..  46832018*. 
Pilmer,  Richard  B.,  553367192. 
Steffen,  Robert.  552342335. 
Verhagen,  Paul  C  316263564. 

To  be  captain  (biomedical  sciences) 

Baran.  Francis  V..  151182142. 
Connolly.  Francis  J..  111280330. 
Carson.  Jane  S.,  180329704. 
Coyne,  Robert  V..  473327456. 
Deutcb.  James  A.,  569504856. 
Esters.  Lavada,  416489243. 
Foley,  Thomas  J..  Jr..  206147645. 
Gibbons.  William  D  .  013302388. 
Knight,  John  F.,  266488487. 
McMurdo,  Gordon  C,  030222517. 
MlkeseU.  George  W.,  Jr.,  174223993. 
Mockler.  Nedd  D..  047267818. 
Murphy.  John  G..  271241702. 
Rodes,  Grover  C,  265469019. 
Sparks,  George  P.,  006287694. 
Spence,  Kenneth  J.,  643303949. 
Steinkerchner.  Raymond  E.,  299304106. 
Suggs,  Harry  J.,  343383883. 
Talley.  Allen  J..  434460800. 
Tltzel,  Gene  E.,  883301884. 


Trusty.  Ronald  D.,  486288986. 
Williams,  Carlton  R.,  189366026. 
To  be  first  lieutenant  (biomedical  sciences^ 

Abdo,  Joseph  C.  568442986. 
Baum.  Marvin  G.,  014309683. 
Brady,  Barbara  J.,  522480661. 
Buckman,  John  B.,  IH,  044320498. 
Bukovac.  Ruby  P.,  362404252. 
Campbell,  Donald  H..  Jr..  030347614. 
Cheek,  Chandler  S..  467503989. 
Daley,  Peter  8.,  116324721. 
Davis,  James  E.,  427829892. 
Delancey,  Gary  W.,  605486781. 
Ellis,  Sharon  L.  M.,  606461716. 
Gibeau,  John  K.,  604303562. 
Haddon,  Rayburn  S.,  Ill,  532363972. 
Krlmm,  Bernard  F.,  223542598. 
Lerroco,  Erie  F.,  Jr.,  430700030. 
Mudge,  Stephanie  E.,  232693946. 
Obrlen.  Patrick  J.,  656444268. 
Patterson,  William  E..  251626436. 
Pierson.  Wayne  P..  486443744. 
Robinson,  John  S,  001323637. 
Rudolph,  Russell  R.,  338366456. 
Scally,  Margaret  A.,  496466114. 
Schneider,  Robert  F.,  152304129. 
Snedecor.  Susan  A.,  546663442. 
Terrell,  Sharon  C,  267749916. 
Williams,  Jerry  R..  412642479. 
To  be  second  lieutenant  (biomedical 
sciences) 
Anderson.  Herman  B.,  Jr.,  228603027. 
Anthony,  Nicholas  C,  156345794. 
Aycock.  Arthur  C.  266660482. 
Baughman,  Mary  A.,  233685954. 
Benllne,  Terry  A.,  172363745. 
Blegert.  Eugene  A..  457780086. 
Carter,  Fred  W..  IH,  566622567. 
Colenzo,  Salvatore  J.,  077346079. 
Ebbe.  Christopher  E.,  497488374. 
Gallagher,  Frank  P.,  III.  436603007. 
Grand,  Ronald  8.,  645608816. 
Hablitzel,  Thomas  L.,  623629227. 
Harris,  Joe  L..  441447847. 
Harris.  Ronald  J..  082344199. 
Holley,  Clarence  I.,  425782579. 
Hutcherson,  John  R,  291382261. 
Kolstlnen.  Darrel  W.,  390423619. 
KruU.  Allan  H.,  117340863. 
McCracken.  James  E..  Jr.,  406608460. 
Mclntyre.  Thomas  H.,  166300299. 
Moran,  Jeanne  R..  404633376. 
Naugle,  Dennis  F.,  189347629. 
Parker.  David  P..  276406631. 
Pearson,  Timothy  J..  603603169. 
Raeblger,  Carol  A.,  180326316. 
Rosato,  Louis  W..  Jr.,  010340743. 
Smith,  John  H.,  099348648. 
Strozler.  Eugene  F.,  421881971. 
Swede.  Benjamin  M.,  484486219. 
Vance.  Dwlght  A.,  447468196. 
Wagner,  Lyle  N.,  363329457. 
Welnstock,  Sue  A.,  282443022. 
Weyers,  George  R.,  607526476. 
To  be  first  lieutenant    (medical  specialist) 
Stoner,  Regina  C,  479424651. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  officer  training  school  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  regular  Air  Force  In  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284.  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Bentley,  Peter  T.,  504606858. 

Bock,  Charles  H.,  487621847. 

Collins,  Peter.  Jr..  043426136. 

Cooker ly.  David  H..  304468983. 

Curley,  Michael  J..  647627312. 

Duran,  Donaghey  E.,  454704359. 

Egnatchlk,  Michael  R.,  117384612. 

Hanna,  Thomas  G.,  U,  812463191. 

Odom,  Larry  W.,  358683437. 

O-Sulllvan.  Thomas  V.,  Jr.,  039336047. 

Sullivan,  James  M..  376487097. 

Wampole,  David  F.,  186367860. 

Wargo,  Ronald  P..  209840816. 

Webster,  RusseU  J.,  618444973. 

Wood,  Steven  R.,  330388637. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  R.  BUCKMINSTER 
FDIjLEB 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  views  of  Mr.  R.  Buckminster  Puller 
are  usually  original  in  approach  and  al- 
ways stimulating.  He  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting   speech    at    the    Navy    Leagues 
Oceanic  Maritime  Symposium  last  Feb- 
ruary, a  transcript  of  which  has  just  be- 
come available.  It  follows: 
KETNon;  Address  bt  R.  Buckminster  Fulle* 
AT  Navt  League  Oceanic-Maritime   Sym- 
posium, February  17, 1970 
Thank  you   very  much.   I  always  find   It 
necessary  when  I  am  greeted  so  warmly,  and 
hear  myself  spoken  of  In  a  way  that  I  hardly 
recognize,  to  point  out  that  I  am  confident 
the  only  reason  I  have  ever  been  heard  of  Is 
because  I  set  out  to  deliberately  be  a  com- 
prehenslonlst.  In  a  world  that  seems  to  be 
completely  preoccupied  with  specialization. 
I  became  a  comprehenslonlst  because,  by  good 
fortune.  I  did  go  Into  the  Navy  and  I  did 
get  to  the  Naval  Academy  In  a  special  course 
at  the  time  of  World  War  I.  One  of  the  things 
that  Impressed  me  very  much  was  that  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  at  Harvard,  who  had  come 
to  us  from  ETurope  pointed  out  that  Harvard 
was   Instituting   a   new   phase   of   advanced 
education.   He   said   that,   whereas   the   ad- 
vanced scholar  at  the  European  University 
could  find  the  authorities  on  various  special- 
ized subjects — and  did  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  find  them— there  were  no  specialized 
schools  as  part  of  the  general  university.  But 
Harvard  was  the  first  to  institute  completely 
separate   specialized    schools,   with   separate 
campuses,    separate    faculties    and    separate 
buildings    In    graduate    schools.    Whitehead 
pointed  out  that  America  applauded,  and  one 
school  after  another,  first  the  private  schools 
and  then  the  public  schools,  copied  this  spe- 
cialization. 

America  liked  the  idea  of  all-star  teams 
and  felt  that  the  development  of  advanced 
expertise  would  mean  that  we  would  have 
great  stars  and  that  this  would  be  very  good 
for  the  commonwealth.  But  Whitehead  bril- 
liantly pointed  out  that  the  stars  who  were 
selected  for  specialization  were  the  bright- 
est ones  and  we  deliberately  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  go  on  to  graduate  schools. 
These  Individuals,  particularly  the  scientists, 
were  specialized,  with  all  their  energies  fo- 
cused on  their  narrow  fields.  In  other  words, 
they  went  out  linearly.  Though  this  gave 
them  great  linear  acceleration.  It  also  re- 
sulted In  creating  ever  Increasing  separation, 
one  from  the  other.  This  specialization  did 
not  permit  them  to  Integrate  their  work, 
which  Is  what  society  hoped  they  would  do. 
Thus,  because  we  had  deliberately  sifted  out 
the  bright  ones  and  made  them  specialists, 
and  the  specialists  couldn't  put  their  own 
work  together,  the  task  of  putting  things 
together  was  left  to  the  not-as-brlght,  and 
that  Is  pretty  much  the  way  It  Is  In  our  world 
today  The  more  specialized,  the  more  bril- 
liant the  work  of  the  specialists,  the  less  ef- 
fective and  competent  seems  the  ability  to 
make  our  total  world  work,  since  this  same 
brilliant  work  requires  more  generalized  po- 
litical positions. 

At  any  rate,  at  the  Naval  Academy  I  found 
this  strategy  of  education  being  completely 
reversed.  There,  they  were  sorting  out  the 
bright  ones  and  deliberately  setting  out  to 


make  them  generallsts,  with  capabilities  In 
many  directions.  This  made  me  think  a 
whole  lot.  It  was  very  clear,  for  example,  that 
three  quarters  of  our  earth  was  covered  with 
water  and  that  the  waters  were  outside  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  lands.  The  water  areas  <rf 
the  earth  were  therefore  occupied  by  who- 
ever was  able  to  master  them,  since  no  sov- 
ereignty could  be  expressed  over  this  three 
quarters  of  the  earth.  There  would  be  simply 
one  great  master,  and  great  wealth  was  to  be 
realized  through  such  mastery  by  those  who 
were  simply  able  to  dispose  of  the  others. 

As  we  were  brought  up  In  our  history,  we 
learned  of  the  great  empires,  Ghengls  Khan, 
The  Roman  Empire  and  Alexander.  All  these 
empires  grew  up  when  Man  was  thinking  oi 
the  earth  as  a  fiat  surface.  An  empire  In 
those  days  was  a  postage  stamp,  a  rough- 
edged  postage  stamp  of  civilization.  Outside 
of  It  you  encountered  very  uru-ellable  people, 
wild  people,  and  then  beyond,  you  came  to 
the  dragons. 

It  was  never  pointed  out  to  us  In  our  his- 
tory that  the  British  Empire  was  the  first 
spherical  empire.  Nor  that  the  others  were 
planar  empires.  And  because  they  were 
planar  empires  they  went  to  Infinity.  Be- 
cause they  went  to  Infinity  the  number  of 
variables  that  would  be  operative  In  an  In- 
finite system  would  Infinite  In  number  and 
If  you  didn't  like  what  was  going  on,  there 
was  always  a  chance  you  could  find  one  ot 
the  gods  who  would  take  care  of  It.  People 
had  a  whole  lot  of  hope  In  those  days. 

160  years  ago  Thomas  Malthus,  the  fiist 
economist  In  the  history  of  Man,  was  receiv- 
ing the  vital  statistics  from  a  closed  sys- 
tem, from  the  spherical  British  empire.  Be- 
cause of  the  closed  system,  his  data  showed 
that  humanity  apparently  is  reproducing  It- 
self much  more  rapidly  than  It  Is  producing 
to  support  Itself. 

Later,  In  Malthus'  second  book,  printed  In 
1810,  we  found  that  Man  seemed  to  be 
reproducing  himself  at  a  geometrical  rate 
and  producing  the  support  only  at  an  arith- 
metical rate.  We  have  from  Thomas  Malthus 
the  first  closed  system,  seemingly  scientific, 
statement  that  there  was  not  nearly  enough 
to  go  around,  and  man  was  designed  to  be 
a  failure.  Only  relatively  few  can  survive. 
Those  who  survived  In  those  days  were  the 
•Ins"  of  their  time.  They  were  the  masters 
of  what  we  call  the  British  Empire,  not 
merely  the  British  Isles.  They  wf-re  masters 
of  the  world;  they  commanded  the  seas.  They 
had  the  most  unslnkable  of  the  fleets. 

The  British  took  their  scientists  around 
the  world  to  see  what  resources  there  were 
in  this  closed  system.  Darwin  was  amongst 
them.  Darwin  was  able  then,  with  other  bi- 
ologists, to  Identify  what  seemed  to  be  all 
the  living  species.  He  foimd  great  Interre- 
latedness  among  the  designs  of  species,  and 
Darwin  developed  his  theory  of  evolution. 

I  want  you  to  realize  that  Darwin  could 
not  have  developed  a  theory  of  evolution  In 
a  planar  earth  that  went  to  Infinity,  because 
he  would  have  had  to  Include  dragons  to  the 
nth  power.  You  can  only  liave  this  kind  of 
competent  thinking  when  you  realize  you 
have  closed  systems  and  know  what  the 
closed  system  Is.  Thus,  we  have  in  the  last 
century  Malthus  making  seemingly  scientif- 
ically clear  that  there  wa»  nowhere  nearly 
enough  to  go  around  In  this  closed  system, 
and  we  have  Darwin  explaining  his  theory 
of  evolution  and  survival  of  the  fittest.  At 
this  same  time,  those  masters  of  the  earth 
by  virtues  of  their  mastery  of  the  seas  were 
saying  that  they  were  apparently  the  best 
Informed  and  the  most  powerful,  and  there- 
fore the  fittest. 

After  a  century  and  a  half  of  tills  kind 
of  thinking  In  state  craft,  nobody  yet  knows 
Jxist  how  much  or  how  many  could  really 


be  supported.  Despite  various  alliances,  the 
working  assumption  is  that  Armageddon  la 
inevitable  because  there  Is  not  enough  to 
go  around.  For  the  young  Individuals  who 
had  the  muscle.  It  was:  better  get  your  sword 
while  you  can  because  If  you  dont  claim 
yours  while  you  are  strong  you  will  rot  In 
the  slums  where  men  die  at  the  average  age 
of  twenty-seven.  Even  some  at  the  Naval 
Academy  are  still  carrying  a  sword.  This 
precept  carried  over  to  the  mass  organiza- 
tion of  States,  looking  out  for  the  Arma- 
geddon each  carrying  its  sword  or  gun. 

Now  there  have  evolved  some  new  condi- 
tions for  man  and  strangely  enough  as  a 
consequence  of  our  own  Navy.  The  funda- 
mental something  I  find  is  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  ways  of  thinking  about 
the  sea  and  about  the  land.  It  is  in  no  way 
understood  by  our  world's  society  at  large, 
99.9^.'  of  man  being  landed.  And  I  find  that 
even  though  the  Navy  thinks  in  a  character- 
istic way,  they  themselves  do  not  realize 
the  difference  in  the  way  they  think  from 
the  way  the  landed  man  thinks. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on  the 
Und  men  who  had  found  a  place  where  they 
seemed  to  be  able  to  prospw  found  them- 
selves having  to  guard  it.  There  were  a  great 
many  who  had  not  been  prospering  who  came 
their  way  very  hungry  and  who  would  give 
their  life  to  displace  them. 

So  the  great  strategy  of  survival  on  the 
land  had  been  by  fortification.  You  built  a 
fortress  around  a  well  and  put  up  strong 
walled  granaries.  When  you  saw  people  com- 
ing who  were  going  to  bother  you,  you  took 
all  your  food  inside  and  left  nothing  out- 
side. The  people  arrived  hungry  and  you 
who  were  eating  well  inside  watched  from 
your  walls.  When  they  were  good  and  weak, 
then  you  went  out  and  decimated  them. 
That  worked  very  well  for  thousands  of  years. 
On  the  land  men  thought  of  their  security 
In  terms  of  the  width— the  heavier  the  walls 
and  the  higher  the  walls,  the  bigger  the 
grain  bin— the  bigger,  the  bigger— the  more 
secure.  And  that  is  stlU  the  primary  think- 
ing of  our  fellow  men. 

But  if  you  went  to  sea  in  a  stone  boat, 
it  wouldn't  do  you  any  good.  At  sea,  there  Is 
no  law  outside  of  your  own.  If  you  have  two 
great  men,  with  two  great  aspirations  at 
sea.  clearly  whoever  wants  to  run  the  show 
sends   the  other  man   to  the   bottom. 

Granted  that  Archimedes  discovered  his 
beautiful  principle  of  displacement  In  a  bath 
tub;  on  land,  men  had  learned  about  float- 
ing earlier.  Two  ships  of  the  same  size,  dis- 
placing the  same  amoimt  of  water,  were 
understood  to  float  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  weight.  You  see  your  rival  building  a  ship 
on  the  ways.  He  has  learned  from  the  sea, 
as  you  have,  various  tricks  and  knows  this 
to  be  the  right  size  ship  for  him,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  beauty.  And  you  know  what  the 
length  is,  you  know  what  the  beam  Is,  you 
know  what  the  draft  is,  and,  thus,  very  easily, 
you  know  all  she  can  weigh.  So,  you  can 
build  one  the  same.  But,  If  you  know,  as  a 
result  of  sailing  around  the  world,  that  in  a 
place  called  Sitka,  the  spruce  trees  make 
better  spars,  you  know  that  in  a  place  like 
the  Philippines  you  can  get  better  fibers  for 
your  ropes  and  in  Egypt,  better  sails,  your 
ship  need  not  be  quite  the  same.  When  you're 
stalking  your  enemy  forty  miles  over  the 
curvature  of  the  earth  and  you  wait  to 
make  contact,  and  when  it  is  really  blowing 
and  he  has  to  take  off  the  sails  because  his 
mast  Is  not  as  strong  and  his  ropes  are  not 
as  strong  as  yours,  he  is  the  one  who  goes 
to  the  bottom.  Whoever  then,  with  the  same 
weight,  could  do  the  most  with  the  least 
was  the  one  who  stays  on  top.  And  yon  never 
knew   untU    contact   who   had    found   the 
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strongest  ropm.  In  otber  words,  at  8e«  eTcry- 
tblng  depends  on  doing  more  With  less. 

Whoever  h»d  the  best  gear  s^  that  In  th» 
shortest  time  saU  could  be  gottjen  on  or  off, 
whoever  had  moot  energy  in  ttm  muscles  on 
board  his  ship,  the  most  adequate  metaboUc 
support,  whoever  could  get  the  most  out  of 
a  pKJund  and  a  minute  and  an  «rg  Is  the  one 
who  Is  going  to  prevail.  That's  kll  there  was 
to  It  then.  The  S«*  was  the  m^st  extraordi- 
nary laboratory  of  engineering  ft>r  doing  more 
with  less,  and  really  doing  more  with  le« 
was  such  a  fundamental  seceet  of  navies 
that  this  Is  the  secret  you  found  necessary 
to  hide.  Anybody  could  see  th^  slM  of  your 
ship  but  they  dldnt  know  whkt  you  could 
do  with  that  kind  of  tonnage.  Bo  this  U  the 
most  classified  thing  we  had  and  drawings 
were  methodically  done  away  ^Ith  as  fast  as 
you  built  your  ship.  So  there  Ife  not  a  book, 
there  Is  not  a  chapter,  there  |s  not  a  8«n- 
tence  In  any  book  about  economics  about 
doing  nu>re  with  leas. 

And  this  Is  the  very  essencelof  the  Navy. 
And  then,  of  course.  It  became  ihe  essence  of 
the  air  because  In  the  air  we  h»d  to  do  even 
more  with  less  because  yoiu  aircraft  couldn't 
float.  She  had  to  be  puUed  thnough  the  sky 
at  hurricane  speed  to  give  her  lift.  And  you 
bad  to  do  more  with  leas  welfht  of  engine 
and  weight  of  fuel  and  so  forth.  Once  In  the 
air.  the  doing  more  with  less  became  an  even 
more  prodigious  battle.  ] 

The  doing  more  with  less  th4t  came  out  of 
Navy  and  air  has  changed  our  rworld.  In  this 
cent\iry  we've  gone  from  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  hiimanlty  to  forty  percent  of  human- 
ity enjoying  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  king  we  knew  of  before  th«  20th  century. 
This  U  despite  the  fact  that  during  that  time 
the  reeourcea  per  capita  has  be^n  continually 
decreasing.  The  way  we  got  to  taking  care  of 
forty  percent  of  the  people  was  by  doing  more 
with  leas.  And  this  Is  not  in  the  economics 
books.  It  is  not  in  general  poUry  either.  This 
U  what  was  hidden  away.  That  Is  why  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  curve  of  doing  more  with 
less  today  while  we  are  thinlijng  about  the 
seas  today  and  what  Is  opening  up  on  the 
oceans  for  mankind.  A*  we  gfct  going  horl- 
aontally  around  our  world,  giiivity  is  giving 
you  brakes  and  stops  you.  4  child  learns 
quickly  he  can  run  and  stop  very  fast.  When 
he  starts  falling  out  of  a  tree,  ^vlty  Is  pull- 
ing him.  there  are  no  brake#.  Man  is  very 
careful  about  the  vertical  copi»g  with  nattire. 
With  ships  we  have  been  obliged  to  keep  this 
vertical  constraint  always  in  c|lnd. 

On  the  land,  our  automob|le«  are  so  Ill- 
designed  conceptuaUy  that  »e  have  kUled 
more  people  with  automobUes  In  this  country 
than  we  have  kU;ed  by  aU  the  warring  men 
have  done  in  aU  history.  Just  think  of  It.  But 
the  seas  threat  of  gravity  wa»  so  great  that 
men  designed  those  ships  very,  very  caref  uUy. 
And  F""  at  sea  has  been  very  thoughtful  of 
the  other  man  at  sea.  the  dr»maUca  of  that 
gravity  are  so  great.  With  airfjanes  it  U  even 
coore  so.  Now  we  reaUy  cope  w|th  it  vertically 
In  our  rockatry.  du*  to  the  dramatic  aware- 
ness in  our  hearu  of  the  pdmet  of  gravity. 
The  weight  and  the  compactness  of  what  you 
do  has  to  be  so  great  that  we  do  so  much 
with  so  Uttle  In  that  rocketrt,  and  we  do  It 
•o  well,  that  astronauts  of  thf  various  coun- 
tries ar»  almost  getting  lnt»D  tha  kind  of 
mileage  we  have  done  with  41r  without  the 
loss  of  one  life.  Not  one  life.  Jtxia  Is  how  well 
It's  been  done.  Just  think  of  what  we  have 
accomplUhed  there  with  so  Uttle  weight  and 
the  reliability  that  has  been  established. 

So  I  say  that  out  of  the  cume  of  doing  more 
with  less,  there  U  a  laU-out  We  had  gener- 
ators in  the  Navy  for  about  twenty  years  be- 
fore we  bad  enoofb  ezoeas  pdwer  to  begin  to 
acU  It  to  the  town*;  then  t4ey  Just  simply 
put  It  back  into  the  canrtlf  'tbls  old  pattern 
of  the  land  Is  simply  ao  ar^alc.  you  cant 
pnrt  anybody  who  knova  wbat  a  building 
weighs.  I  have  met  wltb  arcbllecU  aU  around 
the  world  and  I  My  "Would  you  please  ten 
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me  wbat  the  tmUdlng  wete  In  wedgha?"  Any- 
bodyf  No  bands.  "Just  roughly  within  a  hun- 
dred thousand  tons?"  No  tons.  If  you  don't 

know  what  a  building  weighs,  you  certainly 
dont  know  what  your  performance  per 
pound  Is.  I  Just  want  to  point  out  that  in  our 
land  economics  we  are  not  using  any  of  the 
thinking  that  went  Into  the  sea.  And  It  has 
been  entirely  a  faU-out  of  the  sea  that  U 
mawng  nian  a  success  on  the  land  today. 
First  electricity.  We  had  refrigeration  on  our 
battleships  twenty  years  before  it  came  out 
on  the  land.  We  were  making  steel  in  the 
blast  furnaces  for  our  ships  fifty  years  before 
we  put  a  piece  of  steel  in  a  building  on  the 
land.  All  this  great  change  has  come  from 
the  sea. 

There  is  great  promise  here,  and  the  rea- 
son I  am  stressing  this  Is  that  It  bears  on 
how  to  begin  to  think  about  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  our  world,  and  our  world 
is  In  a  mess.  It  is  a  horrible  meae.  You  find 
the  men  on  the  land  very  short  sighted. 
People  on  the  land  think  in  terms  of  agri- 
culture, they  think  of  thU  year's  crop.  This 
year's  profit.  When  you  do  something  at  sea, 
you  plan.  Preparing  a  Navy  was  a  design- 
science  undertaking  that  takes  at  least 
twenty-five  years;  a  generation.  And  there's 
not  a  single  thing  in  the  Navy  you  pick  off 
a  tree.  It  all  had  to  be  designed.  The  most 
extraordinary,  comprehensive,  anticipatory 
design. 

And  now  a  word  on  our  astronomy.  I  find 
our  society  today  talks  about  predictions  as 
if  it  were  something  very  new.  But  the 
astronooiers  have  been  able  for  a  long  time 
to  be  able  to  tell  Just  what  each  one  star 
Is  going  to  be  doing  for  many  thousands  of 
years.  That's  why  you  can  have  a  plane- 
tarlvmj.  Our  universe  Is  fantastically  relia- 
ble— both  macrocoemlcally  and  mlcrocosml- 
cally.  But  here  Is  Uttle  man  on  otir  Uttle 
planet.  The  way  air  travel  and  air  naviga- 
tion is  conduct«d  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
It  Is  an  Ethiopian  flying  It  or  an  Indian.  The 
power  structure  goes  out  the  window  once 
you  are  In  the  sky.  The  reliability  Is  Just 
magnificent.  The  integrity  of  navigation  is 
absolutely  transcendental  to  the  sovereignty 
of  nations.  When  we  land  the  ground  control 
takes  over.  There  is  a  Uttle  preference  given 
to  the  airlines  over  the  private  plane  here. 
When  you  go  through  the  customs  gate,  then 
aU  hell  breaks  loose. 

Throughout  the  universe,  the  only  pert 
that  is  unreUable  Is  here  at  the  surface  of 
our  earth.  Man  Is  behaving  very  badly  In  his 
great  Ignorance.  He  thinks  with  the  short 
sightednees  of  agricultural  undertakings 
when  to  do  anything  really  important  you 
have  to  think  at  least  twenty-five  years  ahead. 
Our  governments  come  In  for  four  years 
and  so  forth.  Nobody  has  the  authority  to 
think  really  in  a  very  big  way,  except  In 
terms  of  the  defense — outside  the  country. 
So,  navies  did  think  in  big  ways.  They 
thought  In  enormous  ways.  Their  thinking 
has  been  nxagnlflcent.  The  point  we  sho\ild 
remember  on  our  planet  earth  curve  la  that 
aU  unexpected  improvement  is  taUout  of 
that  competent  long  distance  thinking. 

We  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  forty 
percent  of  humanity  Is  being  taken  care  of 
at  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  anybody 
has  ever  known.  Were  It  not  for  the  pre- 
occupation in  a  negative  way  of  Russia  and 
the  United  States  for  arming  against  each 
other,  Russia's  production  could  have  afflu- 
ence, truly  aflluenoe,  and  they  would  like  to 
have  It,  after  all  their  five  year  planning. 
Their  flne  productivity  is  stlU  going  into 
making  weapons  against  everybody.  If  Russia 
Is  reUeved  from  that,  we  will  have  more  than 
fifty  percent  affluent.  The  majority  of  hu- 
manity wotild  be  affluent  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  man.  So  long  as  ninety-nine 
percent  were  desperate,  you  always  had  a 
revolution.  You  couldnt  help  It.  But  wltb 
more  **>»r\  flfty  percent  successful,  we  have 
a  very  different  volition.  Where  the  majority 
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is  successful,  they  realize  they  can  never  be 
happy  tlU  everybody  is  taken  care  of  and  we 
may  have  a  very  different  switch  In  the  situ- 
ation. 

We  are  coming  to  that  erlUcal  moment. 
When  we  go  by  the  fifty  i>ercent  point  which 
will  be  somewhere  In  the  early  708,  If  we 
survive  on  the  earth  at  all,  then  we  will 
have  poUUclans  beginning  to  say  how  do 
we  make  the  rest  of  man  successful  in  the 
very  shortest  time.  Up  until  now,  I  think 
we  have  been  given  a  very  great  cushion 
for  our  Ignorance  on  earth.  I  would  like  you 
to  think  a  Uttle  bit  of  how  Ignorant  we 
still  are.  because  man  tends  to  be  vary, 
very  vain.  But  as  a  sailorman,  you  dont 
kid  yovirself.  You  dont  pretend  you  know 
how  to  get  through  that  fog  if  you  haven't 
got  a  compass.  You  don't  kid  yourself.  So 
I  Just  pointed  out  to  you  that  scientists  had 
five  hundred  years  to  get  themselves  ad- 
Justed  to  the  idea  the  world  was  round  and 
they  haven't  done  anything  about  It.  They 
all  still  see  the  sun  setting.  And  does  any- 
body use  the  words  "up  and  down?"  Any- 
body In  this  room  that  doesn't  use  the 
words  "up"  and  "down?"  Show  hands.  Okay. 
The  words  "up"  and  "down"  were  invented 
to  accommodate  the  concept  of  a  flat  earth 
going  to  infinity.  All  lines  perpendicular  to 
a  flat  surface  only  go  in  two  directions — up 
and  down. 

We  haven't  adjusted  at  all  to  that  new 
kind  of  a  world  that  Is  a  spherical  world. 
We  have  known  this  theoretlcaUy  for  a 
long  time,  but  we  dont  do  anything  about 
It  In  our  senses,  nor  do  we  change  any  of 
our  habits.  We  say  we  got  on  very  weU  Uke 
this  before,  we  are  going  to  keep  right  on. 
If  it  Is  a  flat  earth,  then  again  It  goes  to 
Infinity.  You  have  infinite  room  to  poUute. 
You  don't  have  to  worry  about  poUutlon. 
And  it  has  been  your  experience  that  Its 
so  big  that  you  always  found  more  re- 
sources after  exhausting  the  known  ones. 
But  as  a  closed  system,  nol 

You'd  think  that  wltb  our  moon  under- 
taking, we  might  really  have  bad  kind  of 
a  breakthrough  with  our  senses.  But  Con- 
rad spoke  to  the  people  of  the  world  about 
l>elng  up  here  on  the  moon  and  the  Presi- 
dent congratulated  the  astronauts  on  go- 
ing up  to  the  moon  and  getting  back  here 
down  to  earth.  And  we  hear  people  saying, 
"never  mind  that  space  up  there  now.  let's 
get  down  to  earth."  You  should  say  "Where's 
that?"  "Where  Is  down  to  earth?"  That's  our 
flat  concept  still  coming  through.  Anybody 
who  says  you  must  be  practical,  lets  get 
down  to  earth  doesnt  know  what  he's  taUs- 
Ing  about.  Dont  listen  to  him,  ever. 

This  Is  the  mood  you  have  to  go  Into 
here  talking  about  our  resources.  Man.  in 
his  great  ignorance  has  gone  on  poUullng 
thinking  of  aU  that  room.  With  Infinite 
space.  It's  all  right  to  be  short-sighted.  For 
this  year's  proflts.  were  out  to  burn  up  aU 
of  our  fossil  fueL  But  why  worry  about 
our  great-great  grandchildren.  It  takes  a 
good  profit  to  get  re-elected  president  of 
the  board.  The  Lord  has  aUowed  us  to  be 
Ignorant  up  to  now  so  we  would  have 
enough  experience  to  reaUy  learn  something. 
By  now  we  should  have  had  enotigh  ex- 
perience to  really  learn  something:  To  dis- 
cover that  our  strength  U  not  In  our  mus- 
cles; that  our  strength  Is  In  our  minds; 
To  discover  the  principle  of  leverage;  To 
learn  how  to  put  levers  one  behind  another 
around  a  wheel,  put  it  under  the  waterfall; 
How  to  organize  nature  to  develop  work  for 
•OB  Because  all  we  mean  by  wealth  Is  the 
ablUty  to  regenerate  life  on  earth.  I  have 
asked  many,  many  audiences  around  the 
world  the  foUowlng: 

"No  matter  what  you  think  what  wealth 
Is,  and  I  am  sure  everybody  In  thU  room  has 
a  Uttle  different  idea  about  what  wealth  Is. 
Is  there  anybody  In  this  room  who  will  dis- 
agree with  me  when  I  eay  that  no  matter 
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how  much  you  have  of  It,  you  can't  alter  one 
lota  of  yesterday?"  I  never  see  any  bands. 

You  can  forget  about  yesterday  If  you 
want  to  think  about  wealth.  It  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  today  and  tomorrow.  It  is 
a  capability.  And  all  it  really  means  is  the 
ability  to  regenerate  life,  this  is  metaboUcs. 
It  Is  the  mind,  the  metaphysical  mind,  and 
master  of  the  physical. 

We  also  in  our  great  ignorance  talk  about 
the  United  States  as  a  nation.  We  are  not 
a  nation,  we  are  the  most  cross-bred  phase 
of  humanity.  We  are  beginning  to  be  world 
man.  We  are  a  Uttle  of  all  humanity.  There 
have  been  pools  of  cross-breeding  world  man, 
India  and  Mexico  before  us.  And  In  Mexico 
you  see  every  shape  of  face,  every  shape  of 
head,  and  every  shade  of  color;  there's  no 
race.  We  have  a  new  world  man  and  cross- 
breeding on  this  continent  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  opportunity  now.  The  resources  are  so 
abundant  as  to  allow  us  to  be  very  ignorant 
and  to  make  enough  experiments  to  find  by 
trial  and  error  what  we  really  have  of  any 
Importance.  And  what  we  have  is  a  mind. 
And  we  are  really  going  to  have  to  start 
using  the  mind  now  or  well  all  perish  very 
shortly. 

I  Uke  to  think  that  with  our  fellow  men 
around  the  world  we  had  great  friendship 
until  recently.  In  no  time  at  all  that  friend- 
ship had  deteriorated.  There  is  a  very  nega- 
tive atitude  toward  people  on  this  continent. 
I  don't  suppose  that  everybody  in  America 
realizes  how  we've  fallen  out  of  esteem  be- 
cause we  seem  to  be  so  shortsighted.  I  travel 
around  the  world  and  find  this  to  be  the 
case.  Since  we  are  shortsighted,  we  were  very 
fortunate  to  inherit  all  the  experience  of 
those  before  us.  Just  remember  that  in  China 
In  400  B.C.  they  had  quaternary  alloys.  We 
inherited  the  Information  on  the  isolation  of 
the  chemical  elements — only  two  of  the  92 
chemical  elements  were  Isolated  In  this 
country.  We  inherited  all  those  kinds  of  capa- 
bilities. And  the  world  has  been  looking  to 
us  askance,  because  we  are  very  powerful 
and  seemingly  falling  Into  the  bad  habits 
of  yesterday's  sovereignty.  Just  as  the  old 
people  who  had  learned  it  wouldn't  work 
any  more  were  giving  it  up.  we  were  seem- 
ingly stressing  our  great  power. 

I  think  It  is  very  important  to  begin  to 
talk  more  about  our  oceans.  I  see  our  oceans 
as  the  great  teacher  that  taught  us  engi- 
neering, taught  us  navigation,  forced  us  to 
really  develop  mathematics,  forced  us  to  use 
the  capabUltles  of  the  mind.  The  little  man 
on  that  boat  feels  awfully  tiny  on  that  sea. 
If  he  doesn't  reaUy  use  this  thing,  he's  lost. 
Now  consider  all  of  humanity  are  passen- 
gers aboard  our  Uttle  space  ship  earth,  su- 
perbly supplied,  superbly  designed.  So  su- 
perbly designed  that  It  has  been  able  to 
support  humanity  for  four  million  years 
without  even  knowing  It  was  aboard  ship. 
That's  quite  a  design  I  To  be  foolproof  for 
four  million  years.  But  It's  not  infinitely 
foolproof. 

So  It  would  be  very  great  If  the  message 
goes  out  from  America  that  the  world's  people 
are  shipmates  who  have  for  the  moment  suf- 
fered considerable  setbacks  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  slow  in  achieving 
an  adequate  wage  far  humanity  so  humanity 
could  enjoy  universally  the  benefits.  A  sea- 
man can  think  of  the  kind  of  things  we 
can  do  that  would  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Society,  all  around  the  world.  Is 
doing  all  the  right  things  for  the  wrong 
reasons.  We  have  been  backing  up  into  our 
future.  This  Is  particularly  true  to  the  oceans. 
We  have  developed  the  atomic  submarine  in 
a  very  big  way,  first  here  and  now  Russia, 
for  the  wrong  reasons,  to  be  sure,  but  an- 
other fallout  from  the  sea. 

The  submarine  Is  a  very  big  affair— you 

want  to  take  a  cargo  from  Buenos  Aires  to 

Europe,  you  couldn't  change  anywhere,  you 

oouldnt  swap  your  goods  and  trade  at  sea. 

Two  ships  could  not  dock  beside  each  other. 
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TTiey  would  perish.  But  with  a  submarine  we 
get  down  below  the  turbulence  and  we  can 
change  cargoes  i.t  sea.  We  could  have  under- 
water cities  anywhere  around  our  earth.  If 
we  begin  to  have  underwater  transfer  of  our 
world  resources,  I  think  all  the  sovereignties 
would  Just  break  down.  Their  custonis  are 
broken. 

Once  you  realize  there  are  now  In  your 
hands  the  tools  to  really  use  the  kind  of 
mind  you  have  as  a  seaman,  it  is  time  to  be- 
gin to  try  to  make  the  old  world  work.  And 
I  do  travel  enough  around  the  world  to  tell 
you  this.  I'm  sure  most  of  you  really  know 
it.  but  I  find  myself  In  meeting  with  the 
Russians,  with  Norman  Cousins  committee, 
with  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science,  there 
Is  a  very  good  wlU  and  the  thinker,  the  In- 
tellectual, everywhere  agrees  as  to  the  will 
of  man  to  try  to  cooperate  and  to  try  to 
make  things  work.  Here  I  think  of  the  sea 
as  a  great  safety  factor,  of  the  great  design 
of  man  on  earth  to  have  still  this  three- 
quarters  of  the  earth  which  was  almost  un- 
approachable by  man  reserved  for  the  last 
chapter.  Having  made  a  mess  of  the  earlier 
part,  the  sea  is  still  there  and  great,  even 
though  we  have  robbed  it  of  so  many  of  those 
whales  and  other  things. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  a  map.  As  a  sailor, 
I  foimd  it  Important  to  be  able  to  see  our 
earth  without  the  distortions  we  get  with 
mercator  and  polyconlcs,  polar  asmuthals  and 
whatever.  I  found  a  method  of  transferring 
the  data  from  a  sphere  to  a  plane  without 
any  visible  distortion  of  the  relative  shape 
or  the  relative  size  of  any  of  the  parts,  and 
without  any  breaks  in  the  continental  con- 
tours. The  dymaxlon  map.  This  shows  one 
world  Island  and  one  world  ocean  without 
any  visible  distortion.  If  you  cut  It  and 
round  its  edges,  it  makes  an  icosahedron.  If 
you  look  at  that  Icosahedron  alongside  the 
globe  you  will  find  no  discrepancy  between 
them.  The  data,  the  way  It  seems  to  read, 
reads  Just  the  way  the  globe  does.  Here  some 
day  is  one  world  Island  and  one  world  ocean, 
and  that  one  world  ocean  is  then  waiting 
for  all  of  us  to  find  our  final  great  support. 
For  very  long,  the  poles  have  been  frozen. 
Man  has  not  thought  tacUcaUy  In  terms  of 
the  north  pole.  Even  though  very  specta- 
cular things  have  been  done,  we  don't  think 
that  way  very  much  yet.  WhUe  we  can  ne- 
gotiate the  pole  very  readily  today,  we  have 
had  the  enmity  between  Russia  and  North 
America,  so  we  don't  think  of  It  in  this  way. 
But  look  again  at  this  map.  One  can  reach 
ninety-five  percent  of  humanity  from  any- 
where in  America  without  going  near  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific.  Here  is  one  way;  this  is 
a  "strip  njap"  of  our  tcwaorrow. 

It  is  fortunate  that  In  a  sense  that  our 
oceans  will  be  abandoned.  We  have  already 
seen  passenger  ships  decline  very,  very  sud- 
denly. And  what  will  be  the  significance  of 
a  Port  of  New  York  or  of  San  Francisco  In 
terms  of  a  north-south  air  axis.  There  are 
great  Investments  In  a  place  like  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  and  they  wlU  fight  very 
hard  to  try  to  keep  traffic  coming  their  way. 
But  It  Is  not  in  the  new  traffic  pattern;  they 
are  side  shows.  People  will  get  to  New  York  to 
see  the  theater  but  not  on  their  way  to  Eu- 
rope. We  win  learn  to  accept  this  new  orien- 
tation and  to  see  the  ocean  as  a  great  garden 
around  that  one  world  Island. 

Coloring  Is  an  Important  dimension  of  a 
map.  Coloring  on  my  map  Is  the  weather.  We 
typically  have  weather  reported  to  us  In  Its 
extremes — the  highs  and  the  lows,  the  wet- 
ness or  dryness  or  coldness  cm'  hotness.  But 
you  find  the  real  difference  between,  one 
place  and  another,  however,  for  Instance  Is 
how  cold  does  It  get,  not  how  hot  does  It  get. 
The  cold  pole  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
gets  as  warm  In  mid-stmuner  at  noontime 
as  does  equatorial  Africa.  But  equatorial 
Africa  never  gets  as  cold  as  It  does  In  North- 
em  Siberia.  Hot  is  very  universal.  Cold  Is 
vmique  and  the  colder  It  geti  the  more  an- 
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nual  variation  you  have,  the  more  kinds  of 
environment  you  have  to  adjtist  to. 

So  if  you  are  bom  In  Africa  near  Lake 
Victoria.  you'U  Invent  a  boat  to  cross  it.  But 
if  you  were  born  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
in  the  summer  you  invent  a  boat  and  in  the 
winter  you  invent  sleds  and  ice  skates.  In- 
vention Is  precipitated  by  the  confrontations 
man  has.  The  central  Arctic  buUseye.  In 
which  Is  the  temperature  control,  the  cli- 
mate control,  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
affects  almost  all  of  humanity.  Australia, 
South  America  and  the  bottom  of  Africa 
are  exempt.  AU  the  rest  U  in  the  Northern 
HenUsphere.  If  I  put  color  dots  on  the  map 
as  the  colors  of  men's  skins  around  the  world, 
you  win  find  they  correspwnd  exactly  to  the 
weather.  The  colder  it  gets,  the  whiter  they 
get,  the  hotter  It  gets,  the  blacker  they  get. 
If  you  have  to  hibernate  and  you  have  to 
Inbreed  as  people  did  for  thousands  of  years 
under  those  q>eclal  conditions,  you  get 
bleached  out.  They  also  need  hair  to  cover 
them  when  they  have  to  take  off  their 
clothes,  and  they're  out  in  the  sun.  And  Just 
look  at  the  African,  look  at  his  hands  and 
the  bottoms  of  feet.  They're  white.  And 
there's  no  race. 

We  have  men  who  have  been  inbreeding  for 
long  periods,  Isolated  from  one  another,  get- 
ting very  special  characteristics.  And  your 
sailor  man  kept  going  around  the  world, 
cross-breeding  with  all  of  them  and  he's  a 
kind  of  swarthy  Inbetween. 

I've  spent  a  long  time  belaboring  these 
points.  I  do  find  it  a  practical  matter  with 
the  kind  of  competence  we  have  today  to 
consider  floating  cities  that  are  not  going 
with  the  waves.  The  waves  are  simply  going 
through  them.  A  very  practical  matter.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  go  down  below  the 
ttirbulence  and  have  submarine  cities.  Also 
very  easy  within  protected  waters  to  have 
floating  cities.  And  we  probably  wlU  do  a  lot 
of  that.  Cities  have  been  designed  completely 
anarchlstlcally.  We  have  all  our  urban  trou- 
bles— and  people  don't  even  know  what  the 
buildings  weigh.  Everybody  does  things 
independently. 

When  you  design  a  ship,  one  man  designs 
it.  She's  cwganic.  And  when  she  becomes  ob- 
solete you  melt  her  up  and  mtike  a  much 
better  one.  But  we  dont  have  this  kind  of 
logic  on  the  land.  And  that  kind  of  logic  Is 
going  to  have  to  prevail  In  the  land.  I  Uke  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  we  do  as  saUors,  and 
as  cross-breeding  world  man.  As  we  talk  to 
our  fellow  man  and  the  word  gets  around 
the  way  we  are  thinking,  we  are  not  thinking 
in  yesterday's  ignorant  way.  No  longer  do  we 
believe  it's  got  to  be  you  or  me.  We  have 
discovered  in  our  kind  of  technology  It  is 
very  practical  to  consider  all  of  us.  We  are 
going  to  aU  have  to  survive  or  none.  And 
the  kind  of  technology  and  the  kind  of  at- 
titude out  of  which  that  wiU  come  Is  the 
kind  of  attitude  which  has  come  out  of  the 
sailor  man. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  RUMANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rumanians 
throughout   the   free   world   celebrated 
this  week  the  achievement  of  Rumanian 
Independence  on  May  10,  1866. 

Unfortunately,  no  such  celebration 
could  be  conducted  in  Rumania  where 
the  regime  has  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
eradicate  memories  of  the  days  when 
Rumanians  were  truly  independent  and 
the  masters  of  thdr  own  destiny. 
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Americana  of  every  backgipimd  should 
Join  In  observance  of  thla  occasion,  and 
In  contemplation  of  the  chain  of  events 
that  led  to  the  loss  of  Rurtanlan  free- 
dom following  the  Second  World  War. 

The  tremendous  reception  given  Pres- 
ident Nixon  by  the  people  of  Rumania 
during  his  visit  there  is  evidence  of  the 
strong  bonds  of  affection  thpt  unite  our 
two  peoples.  It  wa«  evldenc^  also  of  the 
hope  that  Rimianla  may  oi^ce  again  be 
free  of  Communist  Imperialism.  I  share 
that  hope  and  I  trust  thatj  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  sympathy  and!  moral  sup- 
port gives  strength  to  th^  people  of 
Rumania. 


CAMBODIA  WEAKENS  U. 
SOVIET  GAINS  IN 


NEAR 


S. 


HAND  AS 
EAST 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


or  MAMTLtm 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI 


rATIVES 


Thursday.  May  14,  1970 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  SpealBer,  last  week 
I  spoke  out  several  tlmea  against  the 
President's  Intervention  In  Oambodla.  re- 
flecting my  concerns  and  Ithose  of  my 
constituents  over  a  further  jexpanslon  of 
the  wtLT  In  Indochina.  At  |that  time,  I 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  i  burgeoning 
conflict  in  that  area  and  ttoe  impact  we 
are  feeling  now  at  home. 

The  world  spotlight,  however,  can 
swing  too  far  in  one  direction.  WhUe  the 
Nation  struggles  with  domestic  outcry 
and  dissent  over  Cambodia,  we  neglect 
the  ominous  developments  in  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  fights  on  almo«^  all  her  bor- 
ders. Soviet  pilots  have  Jalned  the  air 
forces  of  Egypt.  While  we  idok  elsewhere, 
the  Russian  fox  entrenchts  himself  in 
the  Middle  East.  ] 

Mr.  Sp^ker.  there  Is  a  Tery  real  dis- 
tinction between  Amerlcani  Involvement 
In  Indochina  and  our  time-honored  com- 
mitments to  the  State  of  Israel.  In  the 
flrst  Instance,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  mistakenly  supported  coun- 
tries and  regimes  that  are  unstable  or 
Just  beginning  to  develop.  In  the  second. 
In  the  Middle  East,  this  country  has  pre- 
served its  friendship  with'  a  duly  con- 
stituted democratic  society  In  Israel  since 
its  very  foundation  in  1948.  | 

Our  priorities  are  very  clear,  but  we 
have  developed  a  blind  sidt  to  the  dan- 
gers that  face  Israel.  The  situation  wors- 
ens by  the  day  in  the  Miqdle  East,  but 
we  remain  caught  up  in  thje  frustrations 
and  anger  of  Southeast  Akla.  We  must 
look  to  our  friends.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excalent  column 
along  this  line  of  though^  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  thii  morning.  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  cite  the  article  by 
Joseph  Kraft  entitled  "Cambodia  Weak- 
ens US.  Hand  as  the  Soviets  Gain  in  the 
Near  East"  and  have  it  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro:  j 

Camboou    Wsakxms    vs.    Hiini    Aa    Bonn 
OAnra  iM  Nkab  ^urt 
(By  Joa«ph  Krm^) 

Tbe  croalnt  conceit  ttiat  PUssldent  Nixon's 
Cambodian  plunge  ctrcagtb^ns  tbla  coun- 
try's glotel  st«nce  encotinten  re&Uty  In  the 
Near   Bast.  And  tb«  result  pt  tba   m^t^tlng 

Is   «H«rrnt1 

For   the  Russians  sre  blajdly   deepening 
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their  penetration  of  Egypt  In  ways  that  cause 
Colonel  Nasser  to  flex  his  muscles  anew.  But 
the  United  BUtes  faces  this  challenge  from  a 
position  of  weakness  \inmatched  since  the 
Moscow-Cairo  axis  started  abuUdlng  15  years 
ago. 

The  basic  facts  are  well  known.  In  the  past 
few  months  the  Russians  have  become  the 
mainstay  of  Egyptian  air  defense.  They  have 
set  up  new  surface-to-air  missiles — the 
SA-3 — around  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  They 
have  supplied  crews  to  man  these  weapons. 

In  addlUon,  Soviet  pilots  are  flying  Mlg 
31  Jets  on  operational,  as  distinct  from  train- 
ing, missions.  WhUe  the  exact  nature  of 
these  missions  is  in  some  doubt,  the  Soviet 
pilots  are  rising  whenever  Israeli  pilots  pen- 
etrate Egyptian  territory  beyond  the  Sues! 
Canal  zone.  In  effect,  the  Russians  are  pro- 
tecting Egypt's  hinterland. 

Thus  protected.  Colonel  Nasser,  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  gambler,  has  had  a  sud- 
den access  of  confidence  and  courage.  He  has 
stepped  up  the  attnuon  raids  that  take  such 
a  heavy  toll  of  Israeli  manpower.  "We've 
been  here  for  seven  thoxisand  years,  and  we'U 
be  here  seven  thousand  more,"  he  boasted  to 
one  recent  visitor. 

The  Israelis  have  so  far  been  cautious  in 
resftonse.  They  have  not  flown  sorties  In  the 
area  now  patrolled  by  Soviet  pilots.  Defense 
Minister  Moshe  Dayan  has  expressed  interest 
In  getting  a  cease-flre.  But  this  restrained 
attitude  will  be  maintained  only  If  there 
U  some  Indication  that  Israel  does  not  stand 
alone — that  she  has  American  supportL 

As  to  Washington,  nobody  here  doubts 
that  the  latect  Soviet  move  represents  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  potential  threat  to  the  peace. 
Nobody  doubts  that  Israel  will  once  more 
act  alone  if  some  kind  of  American  help  is 
not  forthcoming.  Nobody  doubts  that  If 
Washington  sits  on  Its  hands  there  will  be 
some  further  Soviet  move  to  penetrate 
Egypt — perhaps  the  stationing  of  the  8A-3 
miMii««  and  their  Russian  crews  in  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  within  easy  range  of  Israeli  guns. 
But  with  all  these  dangers  Implicit  in  in- 
action. Washington  has  been  looking  the 
other  way,  dodging  conclusions,  playing  for 
time.  Thus  a  massive  Intelligence  analysis  Is 
under  way  to  determine  exactly  the  nature 
of  the  new  mission  assigned  to  Soviet  pilots 
in  Egypt.  Moscow  was  asked  by  Ambassador 
Jacob  Beame — who  doesn't  exactly  have  the 
clout  to  make  strong  dentands — for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  new  assignment  for  the 
Soviet  plloU.  When  the  flrst  explanation 
was  found  to  be  too  vague,  he  was  sent  back 
for  more. 

In  the  long  run,  everybody  concedes  that 
the  President  wlU  be  obUged  to  take  some 
action.  The  best  guess  is  that  Israel  will  be 
offered  more  planes  and  credits,  and  per- 
haps a  closer  working  arrangement  In  de- 
fense. But  this  win  be  done  quietly  and 
with  UtUe  public  stir— slipped  over  the  tran- 
som, as  It  were. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  American  re- 
sponse In  the  Near  East  wlU  be  a  weak  re- 
sponse— slow  in  coming  and  almost  invisible. 
No  doubt  there  are  good  reasons  for  this 
weakness. 

Delay  Is  necessary  because  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  been  too  obsessed  with 
Cambodia  to  think  about  anything  else.  The 
Congress  and  much  of  the  country  have  been 
so  upset  by  Cambodia  that  any  blaring  forth 
of  new  undertakings  would  excite  a  hostile 
reaction.  But  that  only  says  that  the  weak 
response  in  the  Near  East  Is  rooted  In  condi- 
tions created  by  the  Cambodian  strike. 

One  weak  response,  to  be  sure  doesn't 
mean  the  end  of  the  world.  But  It  shows 
that  the  claim  about  Cambodia  strengthen- 
ing the  American  hand  around  the  world 
Is  contemptible.  It  Is.  In  fact,  only  sUghtly 
less  contemptible  than  the  suggestion  that 
the  blame  for  this  country's  weakened  con- 
dition should  fall  on  those  who  protested, 
rather  than  those  who  undertook,  the  wholly 
unnecessary  move  In  Cambodia. 


May  15,  1970 


THE  NEED  FOR  HANDGUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  April  23, 
1970,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
by  Mr.  Alan  L.  Otten,  entitled  "Poor 
Protection."  The  article  concisely  sum- 
marizes the  case  that  I  have  already 
made  before  this  body  for  comprehensive 
legislation  to  put  a  stop  to  the  senseless 
proliferation  of  handguns  in  our  increas- 
ingly violence-prone  society. 

Not  only  is  the  handgtm  the  all-time 
favorite  American  murder  weapon,  ac- 
counting for  two  of  every  three  homi- 
cides, but  it  has  become  the  key  element 
in  nearly  one-third  of  all  robberies.  In 
the  latter  case  the  easy  availability  of 
second-hand  pistols  and  revolvers  vlr- 
tuaUy  insures  the  professional  thief,  nar- 
cotics addict,  or  rapist  the  Instant  cour- 
age he  requires.  Even  those  law-abiding 
citizens  who  seek  assurance  of  self -pro- 
tection through  the  gun  In  the  bureau 
drawer  are  tragically  mistaken.  Statis- 
tics show  that  the  most  probable  victim 
will  be  another  family  member,  not  the 
would-be  thief,  who  naturally  prefers  to 
work  in  an  empty  house  or  apartment,  or 
relies  on  the  element  of  surprise. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  in 
this  regard,  HH.  16250,  would  go  far  to 
curb  the  dangerous  boom  in  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  handguns,  which  can 
scarcely  be  Justified  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. I  pray  that  we  win  not  need  fur- 
ther proof  in  the  form  of  a  rising  toll  of 
Injuries  and  deaths,  or  the  spectacular 
assassination  of  some  public  figure,  to 
move  the  Congress  to  establish  realistic 
nationwide  control  over  access  to  hand- 
guns. The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  23, 
1970] 

POLTTICS    AND    PeOPLX!     POOB    PKOTXCTIOIf 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — One  of  the  capital's  favorite 
phrases,  often  abused,  U  the  one  about  "an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come."  Over  the  years, 
the  tune  apparently  came  for  such  diverse 
notions  as  civil  rights  and  nuclear  test  bans, 
Medicare  and  clean  air.  and  scores  more. 

Somehow,  the  time  has  never  seem  to  come 
for  one  particular  idea:  Tough  Federal  con- 
trols over  guns,  especially  handguns.  Yet  the 
arguments  for  few  proposals  are  as  solidly 
convincing  as  are  those  for  tight  restraints 
on  handguns.  And  to  underscore  the  paradox, 
the  most  compelling  argument  may  be  the 
deep  danger  handguns  pose  to  the  very  people 
who  buy  them  for  self- protection. 

A  national  gun  control  law  was  enacted  In 
1968,  after  the  assassinations  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Rol>ert  Kennedy,  but  It  Is 
narrow  and  hole-fllled.  It  forbids  mall-order 
and  Interstate  gun  shipments  to  Individuals, 
the  Importation  of  cheap  foreign  guns,  gun 
ownership  by  the  criminally  convicted. 
Basically,  though.  It  leaves  to  the  states  and 
dtles  such  matters  as  store  sales  and  private 
transfers  of  second-hand  guns. 

Only  a  few  local  governments  have  made 
any  serious  gun  control  efforts,  and  these 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  ease  of  btiylng 
guns  In  neighboring  JxirlsdlcUons  with  weak 
l£ws  or  none  at  alL  Legally  or  Ulegally,  Just 
about  anyone  who  wants  a  gun  can  still  man- 
age to  get  one. 
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Proposals  to  control  rifles  and  shotguns  are 
at  least  debatable;  they  are  used  widely  for 
hunting  and  sports,  comparatively  rarely  In 
crime.  But  pistols,  revolvers  and  other  hand- 
guns have  little  sporting  purpose,  and  are 
overwhelmingly  the  favored  weapon  for  vio- 
lent crime  and  violent  death. 

Two  of  every  three  homicides  are  commit- 
ted with  flrearms,  practlcaUy  always  hand- 
guns; since  1963,  the  number  of  gun  killings 
has  risen  48%,  while  the  number  of  homi- 
cides with  other  weapons  has  Increased  10%. 
Handguns  are  by  far  the  farored  weapons  for 
political  assassinations,  for  killing  police. 
Nearly  one  of  every  four  aggravated  as- 
saults and  one  of  every  three  robberies  now 
employ  guns,  jH-actlcally  always  handguns, 
and  here,  too,  the  percentage  rises  year  after 
year. 

The  reason  for  this  increasing  resort  to 
handguns  is  simply  that  there  are  more  of 
them  around.  Once  a  standard  item  of  cloth- 
ing In  the  Old  West,  "the  great  equalizer" 
gradually  became  less  widely  owned.  It  l>egan 
to  become  more  common  again  after  World 
War  II,  when  thousands  of  GIs  brought  home 
captured  pistols  as  souvenirs,  and  postwar 
movies  and  TV  made  a  hero  of  the  man  with 
the  gun — the  cowboy,  sheriff,  soldier,  spy, 
even  the  debonair  crook. 

But  the  really  big  handgun  boom  has  been 
In  the  last  few  years.  Between  1962  and  1968, 
while  the  annual  sale  of  long  guns  was 
doubling,  the  annual  sale  of  handguns  quad- 
rupled. By  1968,  there  were  an  estimated  24 
million  handguns  In  civilian  hands,  with  an- 
other 2.6  million  being  manufactured  or  im- 
ported each  year. 

And  the  reason  for  the  spread  of  handguns 
is  also  obvious:  Fear.  The  man  on  the  street 
fears  for  bis  own  safety  In  the  midst  of  soar- 
ing crime  and  urban  rioting.  Store  owners 
and  other  businessmen  arm  to  deter  holdups. 
Pamllies  arm  to  guard  themselves  and  their 
poeseseions  from  the  robber,  the  rapist,  the 
,  X  rioter. 

iO.  These  frightened  gun  buyers  now  provide  a 

X  swelling  lobby  against  gun  controls,  reinforc- 

ing the  hunters  and  right-to-bear-arms 
champions  who  fear  that  tight  handgun 
curbs  would  merely  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  curbs  on  all  guns.  They  argue  self-rlght- 
eously  and  strenuously  that  "the  criminal 
will  always  manage  to  get  a  gun,  so  why 
shouldn't  we  have  them  for  our  own  pro- 
tection?" 

Two  things  are  wrong  with  this  argument, 
however.  First,  the  criminal  wont  always 
manage  to  get  a  gun.  Experience  in  the  few 
places  that  have  tough  gun  laws  here  and 
abroad  strongly  suggests  that  they  may  keep 
many  a  person  from  crime,  or  at  least  turn 
him  to  less  deadly  weapons.  In  England  and 
Wales,  where  there  are  tough  gun  controls, 
only  6%  of  robberies  were  carried  out  with 
guns  In  1967,  compared  to  37%  m  the  U.S. 
The  other  thing  wrong  with  the  "let-u»- 
bave-guns"  argument  Is  that  most  g^uns  are 
no  protection  at  aU.  The  home  a  burglar  en- 
ters Is  usually  empty  or  asleep;  the  burglar,  a 
recent  Federal  study  notes,  "Is  more  likely  to 
steal  the  home- defense  firearm  than  be 
driven  off  by  It."  Most  robberies  (robberies 
Involve  personal  contact,  whereas  burglaries 
don't)  occur  away  from  home;  since  the  gun- 
owner  rarely  carries  the  gun  with  him.  It's 
not  much  protection  there.  Home  robbers  us- 
ually manage  to  take  the  resident  by  surprise, 
depriving  him  of  any  chance  to  use  his  gun. 
"The  biuglar  avoids  confrontation,  the  robber 
confronts  too  swiftly,"  the  Federal  study  de- 
clares. 

The  gun  In  the  bureau  drawer  Is  far  less 
likely  to  protect  the  owner  than  to  endanger 
him  and  his  family.  The  husband  riddles  the 
two-timing  wife.  The  mlxed-up  kid  evens  the 
score  with  the  too- tough  parent.  The  drinking 
buddies'  argument  comes  to  a  violent  conclu- 
sion. The  gun  goes  off  accidentally  while  Dad 
Is  cleaning  It,  or  while  Sonny  Is  showing  it  off 
to  his  schoolmate.  Fully  half  of  all  gun  klll- 
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Ings  occur  within  the  family,  80%  among 
family  or  friends. 

Maintains  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  headed  by 
Milton  Elsenhower:  "The  armed  segment  of 
our  population  is  paying  a  heavy  price  in 
accidents  and  in  the  shooting  of  family  mem- 
bers, friends,  and  acqualntenances  for  what- 
ever deterrent  effect  possession  of  self-defense 
firearms   may   be  providing." 

The  Eisenhower  Commission  Is  merely  the 
latest  In  a  procession  of  Presidential  and 
other  prestigious  study  groups  recommending 
tighUy  restrictive  licensing  that  denies  hand- 
guns to  all  but  police  and  other  security  per- 
sonnel and  perhaps  store  owners  in  high 
crime  areas.  The  Commission  also  recom- 
mended, as  others  befca-e  it,  a  crash  program 
to  develop  a  nonlethal  weapons-one  that 
would  Instantly  Incapacitate  an  attacker  for 
30  minutes  or  so  while  police  were  sum- 
moned, but  would  not  kill  or  malm. 

With  such  a  weapon  to  rely  on,  average 
citizens  might  gradually  swing  behind  tight 
gun  curbs.  Until  then,  however,  new  gun  con- 
trol moves  will  be  fiercely  fought  by  fright- 
ened men  and  women  who  believe  that  by 
arming,  they  add  to  their  own  safety. 

"The  time  has  come  to  bring  the  handgun 
under  reasonable  control,"  Mr.  Eisenhowers 
commlsslcmer  conclude.  It  would  l>e  nice  to 
think  they're  right,  but  all  signs  are  to  the 
contrary.  Gun  control  Is  one  Idea  whose  time 
seems  to  keep  slipping  further  Into  the  future. 
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am  happy  to  join  with  other  Calif omians 
in  honoring  Mr.  Paul  Handlery  for  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  such  a  worthy 
cause. 


NIXONS  POSTAL  PLAN  FOLLOWS 
BRITISH  LEAD 


PAUL  R.  HANDLERY  DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Paul  R.  Handlery,  president  of 
the  Handlery  Hotels  and  prominent  civic 
leader,  has  been  selected  as  recipient  of 
the  1970  honor  award  given  by  the  San 
Francisco  Friends  of  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  and  Research  Center.  This  rec- 
ognition is  given  for  his  outstanding 
community  service  and  rigorous  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  medically  indigent. 

The  National  Jewish  Hospital  opened 
its  doors  on  a  free,  nonsectarian  basis  in 
1899.  It  operates  under  the  unique  motto: 

None  may  enter  who  can  pay  .  .  .  none 
can  pay  who  enter. 

The  guiding  philosophy  of  its  founders 
and  supporters  is  that  pain  knows  no 
creed.  We  in  California  have  benefited 
from  the  hospital's  philosophy  to  the 
extent  of  196,000  patient-days  of  free 
care  for  the  treatment  of  emphysema, 
tuberculosis,  asthma,  cystic  fibrosis,  and 
other  chest  diseases. 

Its  program  of  treatment,  research,  re- 
habilitation, and  education  is  dedicated 
to  protecting  mankind's  birthright  to 
breathe.  Because  of  its  contributions  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  the  World  Health 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  has 
recognized  the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
as  Its  world  center  for  the  study  of  res- 
piratory diseases. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  senate  of 
the  State  of  California  that  June  3,  1970. 
be  observed  as  "Paul  R.  Handlery  Day" 
in  California  is  a  highly  deserved  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  contributed  so  much 
of  himself  and  his  resources  toward 
furthering  these  humanitarian  efforts.  I 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  24, 
1970,  edition  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
contained  a  column  by  Philip  Wagner 
which  compared  the  current  situation  re- 
garding reform  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment with  the  experiences  over  the  years 
of  the  British  Post  Office. 

In  a  number  of  respects,  the  recent 
proposals  for  postal  reform  that  we  are 
now  considering  follow  a  course  that  has 
already  been  taken  in  Britain  and  their 
goals  and  ours  are  much  the  same. 

We  can  learn  much  from  the  innova- 
tions and  experiences  of  the  British  in 
this  area  and  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
article,  entitled  "Nixon's  Postal  Plan  Fol- 
lows British  Lead,"  for  the  Interest  of  my 
colleagues : 

Nixon's  Postal  Plan  Follows  British  Lead 
(By  Philip  Wagner) 
Washington. — The  flrst  Nixon  effort  to  re- 
fcMTn  the  postal  service  fell  by  the  wayside, 
for  two  main  reasons.  One  Is  that  Congress 
has  always  enjoyed  its  dommatlon  of  the 
Post  Office  Department — the  power  to  set 
postal  rates,  determine  various  types  of  postal 
service  (Including  those  that  are  free),  set 
wage  rates  and  play  politics  with  the  rank 
and  file.  The  other  Is  that  postal  employes 
have  enjoyed  It  too.  being  convinced  that 
they  can  do  better  for  themselves  by  lobbying 
politically  than  by  negotiating  with  a  busi- 
ness-type management. 

The  postal  strike  shook  those  traditional 
attitudes,  on  both  sides.  And  In  that  one  re- 
spect it  may  have  l)een  a  good  thing.  As  the 
administration  was  quick  to  see.  It  offered 
postal  reform  a  second  chance  If  the  promise 
of  a  sutffitantial  wage  increase  were  coupled 
with  a  second  try  at  revamping  the  structure 
of  the  service. 

When  the  President  sent  up  his  special 
message  on  the  subject  last  week,  most  at- 
tention was  focused  on  the  proposed  new  8- 
cent  rate,  on  the  promised  raise  in  postal  pay, 
and  on  its  proposal  for  collective  bargaining 
with  binding  arbitration.  But  the  real  guts 
of  the  message  Is  the  plan  to  abolish  the 
poUtlcs-saturated  Post  OlHce  Department, 
recognize  the  postal  service  for  the  commer- 
cial operation  it  really  Is.  and  give  It  the 
autonomy  It  must  have  if  It  Is  ever  to  become 
a  self-supporting  and  accountable  operation. 

True,  it  would  still  not  have  the  legal  form 
of  a  public  corporation.  But  It  would  go  a 
long  step  in  that  direction.  It  would  have  the 
Independent  managerial  authority  and  flexi- 
bility (including  the  power  to  Innovate  and 
raise  investment  capital)  which  It  has  never 
had  up  to  now. 

In  this  respect,  the  new  Nixon  plan  follows 
the  course  of  postal  reform  In  Britain,  but 
a  third  of  a  centviry  behind.  Which  Is  appro- 
priate in  a  way,  because  the  British  have 
always  been  the  postal  Innovators. 

It  was  the  British  who  dreamed  up  the 
noUon  of  flat-rate  postage  for  letters  to  and 
from  any  part  of  the  country.  It  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  Invented  the 
postage  stamp — every  stamp  collector  knows 
about   the   flrst   postage   stan^,   the  Penny 
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BlAck,  which  went  Into  service  n  1840  and 
BO  as  a  by-product  founded  phu4tely  as  well. 
For  nearly  a  century  after  thai  the  British 
Post  Office  was  an  ordinary  revehue  depart- 
ment of  the  government  under  ttie  postmas- 
ter general.  As  an  organization  sv  bject  to  the 
whims  of  politics  It  suffered  the  same  kinds 
of  disability  as  our  own  political  postal  serv- 
ice until  finally,  in  the  early  "hlrtles,  the 
British  had  the  good  sense  to  ad  nit  that  the 
Post  Office  was  basically  a  comm  srclal  opera- 
tion gave  It  a  degree  of  financial  freedom. 

After  some  twenty  years  of  thli .  PMllament 
went  further  and  gave  It  svifflclent  authority 
to  balance  Its  income  and  outgo;  and  In  1961 
It  was  actually  cast  loose  from  th  s  Exchequer, 
which  Is  to  say  the  Treasury.  Bu  t  It  was  still 
a  government  department,  with  a  pollUcal 
postmaster  general,  a  minister,  ind  close  de- 
pendence on  Parliament. 

Finally  last  fall,  and  with  a  nlnlmum  of 
fuss,  It  was  cast  loose  completely  from  poli- 
tics. It  became  a  public  corporation,  fully 
accountable  for  Its  operations,  with  a  non- 
poll  tlcal  board  of  directors  and  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive, under  a  minister  wltt  little  more 
than  liaison  powers  between  thii  corporation 
and  the  government.  It  does  n<t  depend  on 
appropriations  but  must  pay  Its  way  and 
make  a  profit  as  well.  It  may  sel  rates,  nego- 
tiate wages,  borrow  for  capital  purposes  and 
even  manufacture  equipment. 

There  Is  one  big  difference  between  the 
British  and  the  American  si  nation.  The 
British  embraces  more.  It  not  only  operates 
the  malls  but  operates  "tel  "communica- 
tions." which  Is  to  say  the  t«lephone  and 
telegraph  system,  and  It  Is  Invol  red  In  several 
other  operations  as  well,  notably  data  proc- 
essing (for  hire)  and  the  GIRO  money  trans- 
fer system.  These  are  basically  c  ifferent  from 
letter  carrying,  being  "capitsl  intensive.' 
whereas  letter  carrying  with  lU  big  corps  of 
postmen,  postmasters,  sub-po^masters  and 
so  on  Is  "labor  Intensive."  There  Is  much 
more  chance  for  technological  l^provemenU 
In  the  one  set  of  operations  than  In  the 
other.  Hence  they  are  separably  adnUnls- 
tered,  and  their  financial  goaU  are  different 
too.  The  telephone  system  is  expected  to  earn 
an  8»4  per  cent  profit  on  ass*a.  but  letter 
carrying  has  the  more  modest! goal  of  3  per 
cent  annually  on  expenditures] 

Nevertheless,  the  new  autonomous  struc- 
ture does  give  the  post  servl|ce  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  as  rapidly  as  Managerial  and 
technical  Improvements  can  oe  devised  to- 
ward a  more  efficient  and  lesa  labor-inten- 
sive service — something  that  nas  never  been 
possible  under  the  politically  dependent  and 
basically  Irresponsible  management  of  the 
American  system.  Assuming  that  Congress 
goes  along  with  the  Presidents  new  set  of 
proposals,  we  can  learn  mtch  from  the 
British  experience. 
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Washington  University  and  other  Washing- 
ton area  Institutions  declaring  full  support 
for  President  NUons  recent  actions  in  Indo- 
china. 

In  Wednesdays  Washington  Post.  Professor 
Charles  Moser,  a  professor  of  Slavic  lan- 
guages. Is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent s  decision  to  move  Into  Cambodia  was 
"an  extremely  reasonable  one.  and  deserves 
the  support  of  reasonable  men." 

We  disagree  completely.  We  believe  that 
the  so-called  temporary  military  action  In 
Cambodia  can  only  escalate  the  scope  of  the 
conflict,  render  less  probably  any  negotiated 
settlement,  make  almost  Impossible  efforts 
at  political  accommodation  Inside  South 
Vietnam,  and  generally  promote  around  the 
world  an  Image  of  official  American  reckless- 
ness and  Irresponsibility. 

We  call  upon  all  academic  area  specialists 
to  declare  their  support  for  the  Hatfield- 
McGovern  Amendment  cutting  off  military 
appropriations  for  the  Cambodian  Interven- 
tion In  thirty  days,  the  war  in  Laos  at  the  end 
of  1970.  and  In  Vietnam  by  no  later  than 
June  30.  1971. 

George  Kahln,  Professor  of  Government, 
Cornell  University,  Daniel  Lev,  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science,  University  of 
California.  Berkeley,  David  Marr.  Pro- 
fessor of  Asian  Studies,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, William  Llddle,  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science.  Ohio  State  University. 
Truong  Buu  Lam.  Professor  of  History, 
State  University  of  New  York.  Stoney- 
brook.  James  Scott.  Professor  of  His- 
tory. University  of  Wisconsin.  Herbert 
Phillips.  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Ben- 
edict Anderson.  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment, Cornell  University.  Donald  Voth, 
Professor  of  Sociology.  Southern  Illi- 
nois University. 
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bond  of  affection  between  us  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

So  on  celebrating  this  22d  anniversary. 
I  wish  her  a  future  of  prosperity  and  I 
hope  that  this  spirit  of  independence  and 
cause  of  freedom  continues  to  be  cham- 
pioned by  the  American  people. 


US.  MOVE  TO  CLOSE  LAKES  LAB 
CXDULD  CRIPPLE  ANTIPOLLUTION 
EFFORTS 


ASIAN  SPECIALISTS  COPDEMN  THE 
INDOCHINA  W^ 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MDmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREilNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,\  1970 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speakfer,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  statement  pust  released 
by  a  few  of  the  Nation'^  outstanding 
authorities  on  Asia.  These  scholars  who 
have  studied  the  people  and  the  history 
and  the  politics  of  this  area  for  years 
are  deeply  aware  of  the  tragic  mistake 
President  Nixon  Lb  making  in  that  area. 

WasHtnoton, 


As  specialists  on  East  and 
we  are  appalled  at  the  "ta 
Tuesday  by  twelve  professor  i 


DC. 
Ikiutheast  Asia, 
released 
from  George 


statement 


ISRAEL 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNEcncirt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.    DADDARIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

May  15  the  State  of  Israel  will  celebrate 
the  22d  anniversary  of  its  independence. 

Since  that  community  of  people  has 
joined  the  larger  community  of  free  men, 
they  have  displayed  a  spirit  and  a  cour- 
age that  has  made  possible  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  culture  and  fulfillment  of  the 
dreams  of  millions. 

This  Nation,  and  Israel's  friends  all 
over  the  world,  can  be  proud  to  have  sup- 
ported that  nation  from  its  inception. 
But  we  must  be  continually  alert  to  the 
present  dangers,  and  their  implications, 
and  insure  continued  assistance  to  her. 

The  first  22  years  have  seen  the  tiny 
country  move  from  an  underdeveloped 
desert  to  a  flourishing  nation.  Marked  by 
such  progress,  Israel  has  set  an  example 
for  aU. 

But  these  early  years  have  also  been 
marked  by  deep  and  serious  challenges. 
At  times  that  nation  has  been  subject 
to  a  state  of  siege.  Presently,  the  tension 
in  the  Mideast  has  risen  to  the  point 
where  all  international  order  Is  Jeopar- 
dized. Our  response  to  this  situation 
should  continue  to  be  a  policy  enlight- 
ened by  the  commitments  of  this  Nation 
to  those  people.  By  continuing  to  extend 
support  to  this  embattered  nation  we  will 
Insure  her  the  right  to  exist;  and  the 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   N»W    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  wide  concern,  finally,  about 
the  increasing  damage  to  our  environ- 
ment by  pollution  in  particular,  It  Is  dis- 
tressing to  see  the  Federal  Government 
closing  down  key  antipollution  Installa- 
tions. 

Yet,  such  Is  the  case  on  the  Great 
Lakes  where  the  Department  of  Interior 
is  literally  gutting  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  which  has  been 
performing  an  outstanding  service  on  the 
Great  Lakes  for  some  years  through  its 
several  laboratories  and  research  faclli- 

This  is  the  same  Bureau  whose  labora- 
tory developed  the  vital  techniques  for 
controlling  the  sea  lamphrey  and  the  ale- 
wife  which  have  done  appalling  damage 
in  the  lakes. 

The  Government  has  been  giving  lib- 
eral lipservlce  to  its  antipollution  efforts, 
but  the  closedown  of  the  Bureau's  work 
on  the  lakes  is  an  inexcusable  step  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  a  rebuff  to  the  Congress  which 
appropriated  funds  for  biological  studies 
of  the  pesticide  pollution  problem,  only 
to  have  the  funds  frozen  by  the  admin- 
istration's austerity  program.  Other 
funds  have  been  rechanneled  to  ocean 

Despite  the  obvious  pollution  crisis  In 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  repeated  be- 
moaning of  the  problem  at  many  levels 
of  Government,  the  cold  fact  is  that  the 
concern  for  the  Great  Lakes  pollution 
problem  retains  a  low  priority  in  do- 
mestic considerations  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

The  background  of  the  work  of  the 
Great  Lakes  laboratories  is  well  detailed 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Michigan 
Journalist  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  reprinted  in  the  May  6  edition  of  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening  News,  as  follows: 
U.S.  MovK  To  Ci-osE  Lakes  Lab  Could  Cripple 

ANTIPOlXtmON   Etforts 

Ann  Arbob.  Mich.,  May  6.— With  Increas- 
ing concern  for  the  natural  environment  re- 
flected In  public  opinion  and  political 
rhetoric.  It  seems  Inconceivable  that  the  fore- 
most laboratory  studying  the  environmental 
and  fishery  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes — a 
lab  which  developed  techniques  for  reducing 
the  specter  of  the  sea  lamprey  and  the  ale- 
wife — Is  about  to  be  sacked. 

Yet,  If  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
continues  Its  present  budgetary  and  bureau- 
cratic reahuflllng,  Great  Lakes  research  will 
at  best  receive  a  crippling  blow. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  the  world's  largest 
and  most  valuable  freshwater  source.  Once 
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their  waters  welcomed  drinking,  swimming, 
commercial  and  sport  fishing,  and  aesthetic 
admiration.  Man  cannot  survive  without 
fresh-water.  The  Great  Lakes  are  dying  ex- 
amples of  man's  ignorance  and  knowing 
abuse  of  this  fact. 

DEAD   nSH    ON    BEACHES 

Lake  Erie  Is  a  vast,  silent  sewer.  Atlantic 
salmon,  lake  trout,  whltefish.  blue  pike,  and 
yellow  perch,  useful  species  which  once  com- 
prised 85  per  cent  of  the  total  fish  taken  In 
these  lakes,  now  comprise  less  than  5  per  cent 
and  some  species  have  been  wiped  out.  Carp 
and  sucker,  low-value  "trash"  fish,  now 
abound.  Alewife  dleoffs  periodically  supply 
our  beaches  with  millions  of  pounds  of  stink- 
ing, poisonous  meat. 

The  sea  lamprey,  after  twenty  years  of 
parasitic  ravaging  of  native  Great  Lakes  fish, 
now  threatens  the  recent  coho  salmon  pro- 
grams In  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario.  And,  In 
the  spring  of  1969,  the  federal  Food  &  Drug 
Administration  seized  34,000  pounds  of  com- 
mercial Great  Lakes  salmon,  declaring  that 
Its  high  pesticide  content  was  dangerous  to 
human  health. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ecological  nightmare, 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  (BCF) 
Is  preparing  to  break  up  the  most  effective, 
expert  scientific  force  ever  to  focus  on  the 
problems  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

TO   PHASK   OUT   PBOGRAMS 

The  activities  of  the  BCF,  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  In  the  Great 
Lakes  region  are  essential  to  sound,  ecological 
management  of  these  tremendous  bodies  of 
fresh  water. 

The  BCF  supports  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Laboratory  and  the  Exploratory  Fishing  and 
Gear  Research  facility  In  Ann  Arbor;  four  re- 
search ships  on  the  Great  Lakes  field  stations 
on  Lake  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior: 
^nii  an  Impressive  collection  of  scientific 
equipment. 

In  February,  however,  the  BCP  initiated 
action  to  phase  out  aU  of  Its  operations  con- 
cerned with  the  Great  Lakes.  Before  July  1, 
1970,  the  budget  for  Great  Lakes'  work  had 
to  be  cut  by  $400,000 — nearly  a  third.  Ernest 
D.  Premetz.  the  BCF's  deputy  regional  di- 
rector for  the  Great  Lakes,  said  that  dis- 
missal notices  have  been  sent  to  19  of  the  83 
people  on  the  research  staff.  Nine  of  those 
receiving  notices  are  professional  biologists. 

BEDXTCnONS  ABB    MAOB 

As  of  July  1,  1970,  the  regional  BCF  office 
In  Ann  Arbor  will  be  closed;  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Lab  will  drop  from  the  budget  of 
•l.a  million  to  $376,000;  the  Exploratory 
Fishery  ft  Gear  Research  facility  will  be  all 
but  gutted  (one  man,  $15,000  budget);  all 
other  fxinctions,  such  as  the  technology  lab 
In  Ann  Arbw,  will  be  reassigned  to  other 
areas  within  a  year. 

Wnuam  M.  Terry,  BCF's  acting  deputy 
director,  said  that  Its  Great  Lakes  research 
program  could  not  escape  reductions.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  budget  for  next  year,  Mr.  Terry 
pointed  out,  has  reduced  the  agency's  budget 
from  $52  million  to  $45  million. 

A  BCF  budget  doctunent  stated  that  $1.5 
million  of  this  $7  million  cut  in  agency  funds 
will  be  absorbed  by  "low-prlorlty  biological 
research  programs  not  critical  to  programs 
planned  for  major  emphasis." 

LAB    CUT   TO    $350,000 

Since  commercial  fishing  on  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  In  steady  decline,  the  BCF 
intends  to  transfer  Its  respKsnslbllltles  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area  to  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  ft  Wildlife  (BSFW).  The  BCF  can 
then  concentrate  entirely  on  oceanic  re- 
search. On  the  surface,  this  transfer  doesn't 
appear  significant. 

But  the  BSFW  will  have  only  $350,000  to 
run  what  has  been  a  mlUlMi  dollar  operation. 
The  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Laboratory  wlU  re- 
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celve  only  $20,000.  a  fraction  of  Its  previous 
funds. 

In  effect,  the  BSFW  will  take  charge  of 
empty  buildings,  unmanned  equipment,  and 
compllOBted  research  projects  that  have  been 
abandoned  midway. 

The  money  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized to  the  BCP  for  Great  Lakes  research 
Is  being  rechanneled  to  oceanic  research.  It 
Is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  duplicate  these  funds  for 
the  Great  Lakes  work  of  the  BSFW. 

LACKS    RBSEABCH    APPBOACK 

One  Ann  Arbor  blologUt  argues  that  even 
if  the  BSFW  received  a  badgetary  boost, 
which  Is  doubtful,  the  agency  doesnt  have 
the  necessary  research  approach. 

The  traditional  research  philosophy  of  the 
BSFW,  he  SAld,  has  been  aimed  at  sport 
fisheries  only  and  has  tended  to  focus  on 
Immediate  problems.  The  present  Great 
Lakes  team  of  the  BCF  Is  concerned  with 
the  lakes  as  a  total  environment.  The  BCF 
team  recognizes  the  lakes  as  ecosystems. 

This  basic  ecological  outlook  stresses  the 
Inseparable  Interrelations  and  interactions, 
between  the  living  organisms  of  the  lakes 
and  their  non-living  environment.  By  study- 
ing Individual  fish  as  well  as  fish  popula- 
tions, then  the  BCF  team  can  often  Identify 
subtle  but  Important  changes  within  the 
lakes  themselves.  The  fish  serve  as  indicators. 

The  total  team  approach  that  has  been 
nurtured  by  the  sclentistB  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Laboratory  and  other  BCP  facilities 
around  the  lakes  has  enabled  them  to  warn 
of  Impending  dangers. 

TO    Ctrr    BT7SGET    $244,000 

These  scientists  alerted  the  public  to  the 
sea  lamprey  threat  In  the  1930'8,  the  alewife 
threat  In  the  early  1950s,  the  pollutton  threat 
m  Lake  Erie  In  the  late  1950s. 

Dr.  G.  Y.  Harry,  director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Lab  In  Ann  Arbor,  said  that  the  lab 
must  cut  Its  budget  by  $244,000  before  July 
1,  1970.  To  comply  with  the  cut.  eleven  lab 
employes  will  be  released  by  May  30. 

The  history  of  the  Great  Lakes  Research 
Lab  illustrates  the  tragic  crisis  found  so 
often  m  resource  management.  Over  30  mil- 
lion pounds  of  lake  herring  were  taken  from 
Lake  Erie  in  1924.  Two  years  later,  only  three 
mlUion  pounds  were  taken,  not  nearly 
enough  to  sustain  the  Industry.  Lake  herring 
were  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  lake.  With 
the  downfall  of  commercial  herring  fishing 
serving  as  a  warning,  the  federal  govern- 
ment recognized  Great  Lakes  Fishery  In- 
vestigation as  a  legitimate  budgetary  item. 

The  depression  of  1933  decimated  the 
budding  research  movement  until  about  1947. 

LAMPBET  rtTND  BOOSTED 

Another  crisis  was  required  to  rejuven- 
ate Interest  in  the  Great  Lakes.  During  the 
1940s,  the  sea  lamprey  invaded  the  upper 
Great  Lakes  through  the  Welland  CanaL 

The  lamprey  went  wild  In  its  new  favor- 
able environment  and  quickly  destroyed  the 
populations  of  lake  trout  In  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan.  Other  si>ecies  were  seriously  af- 
fected by  this  snake-like  parasite  The  process 
was  repeating  Itself  In  Lake  Superior  when 
controls  developed  by  the  research  lab  be- 
gan to  be  effecttve. 

In  1950,  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Investigations 
funds  jujnped  from  $32,000  to  $287,000 — 
thanks  to  the  lamprey. 

The  Great  Lakes  Fishery  InvestlgaUon 
team,  which  operated  from  totally  Inade- 
quate facilities,  developed  a  method  of  elec- 
tric shock  for  handling  lamprey,  and  later  a 
very  specific  poison  in  lamprey  control. 

FlnaUy,  In  1963,  Congress  supplied  $1.6 
million  to  construct  a  federal  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Laboratory  on  the  campus  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  By  September  19^5. 
Great  Lakes  scientists  had  a  functional  and 
complete  research  unit. 
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Soon  after  moving  Into  the  new  lab,  the 
biologists  became  concerned  about  pesticide 
contamination  In  Great  Lakes  fish.  In  1965 
they  began  a  program  to  monitor  pesticide 
content  in  fish. 

The  program  was  hardly  substantial,  but, 
as  Dr.  Harry  put  It,  "almost  all  the  Infor- 
mation you  read  about  concerning  pesticides 
In  the  Great  Lakes  has  come  from  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Lab." 

$176,000  VOTED  FOR  LAB 

As  anxiety  increased  over  pesticides  in  the 
lakes.  Congress  appropriated  an  additional 
$125,000  for  biological  studies  of  the  problem 
by  the  lab.  Now  this  money  Is  being  with- 
held as  part  of  the  federal  austerity  program. 
The  Pood  &  Drug  Administration  is  also  with- 
holding Great  Lakes  salmon  from  the  com- 
mercial market  because  their  DDT  content  Is 
too  high. 

During  the  summer  of  1967  millions  of 
pounds  of  alewives  clogged  the  Intake  wa- 
ters of  industrial  plants  along  the  southern 
part  of  Lake  Michigan  and  destroyed  the  re- 
creational value  of  its  beaches.  This  little 
fish  was  an  Intruder  Into  the  Great  Lakes 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

With  the  destruction  of  large  predator 
fish  by  sea-lampreys,  the  alewife  was  able  to 
realize  Its  great  potential  for  population 
growth.  It  was  first  reported  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan In  1949.  By  the  time  of  the  great  dleoff 
of  1967  about  one-half  of  the  total  weight 
of  all  fish  in  Michigan  consisted  of  ale- 
wives. 

The  massive  alewife  kill  of  1967  convinced 
Congress  that  an  alewife  problem  existed.  In 
1969.  Congress  saw  fit  to  appropriate  $176,000 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  laboratory  to 
monitor  adequately  the  abundance  of  ale- 
wives  and  to  determine  the  factors  which 
caused  the  dleoff. 

Dr.  Harry  Indicated  that  the  lab  Is  just 
now  getting  Its  alewife  study  of  the  ground. 
The  recent  actions  of  the  BCF  guarantee 
that  the  lab's  alewife  program  will  never 
become  airborne. 

THEIB    JOBS    ON    THE    UNE 

U.S.  Rep.  Mervln  Esch  of  Ann  Arbor  Is  try- 
ing to  save  the  BCF's  research  activities  in- 
volved with  the  Great  Lakes.  His  protests 
alone,  understandably  tempered  by  his 
membership  in  the  Republican  party,  have 
not  been  enough  and  will  not  be  enough  to 
stop  the  elimination  of  these  indispensable 
scientific  services. 

"Surely  this  administration  does  not  in- 
tend to  drain  the  vitality  of  the  country's 
only  major  freshwater  resesirch  fBcllity," 
Rep.  Esch  has  said. 

As  budgetary  casualties,  the  Great  Lakes 
will  be  here  to  remind  all  of  us  in  this  region 
just  where  the  present  priorities  lie.  The 
flight  to  alter  this  ranking  will  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  because,  as  one  BCP  official 
who  disagrees  with  the  move  has  said,  "Many 
of  the  scientists  fighting  this  thing  are  fight- 
ing with  their  jobs  on  the  line." 


MARYLAND  COPTER  PILOT  DIES 
IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    ICABTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
CWO  Robert  W.  Gardner,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend 
his  courage  and  honor  his  memory  ^7 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record. 
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CopTBB  Pivot  Das   in   Am 
IN   Vietnam 


I  :kash 


CWO  Robert  W.  Oardner.  22.  ol 
was  iLllled  when  bis  helicopter 
down  April  27. 

"He  said  he  was  over  so  that  th4 
long  hair  could   have   the  freed 
onstrate  here."  Donald  M.  Oardnef 
terday  about  his  son. 

He  was  home  on  a  30-day 
this  month  and  there  were  de 
and  I  remember  hUn  saying  that 
was  fighting  for — freedom."  his 

The  chief  warrant  officer  had 
two  helicopters  "shot  from  under 
expressed    foreboding    about    his 
Vietnam  April  18,  his  father  said 

It    was    not    Immediately    kn 
Oardner  where  his  sons  hellcopt  sr 
All  four  members  of  the  crew  wei^ 

Mr.   Oardner  had  been  In 
February.  1969,  and  was  serving 
month  hitch  there  when  he  was 

He  was  a  member  of  the  3d 
281st  Assault  Helicopter  Companj 
in   NhaTrang  In  the   Central   C 
His  unit  supplied  Special  Forces 


Colist 


HOT     BOO     FAN 


gT(W 


Born    in    Washington,    he 
Wheaton.  where  he  graduated 
High  School  In  1965.  He  attended 
ery    County    Community    CoUegi  i 
University   of   Maryland   before 
Army  in  1967. 

A  hot-rod  enthusiast.  Mr    Gar4ner 
a  dragster,  which  he  named   • 
He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  local 
and  In  1967  he  raced  in  the  Hot 
national  in  Pomona,  Calif. 

Besides  his  father  and  mother 
vlved  by  three  brothers.  Ronald 
Kansas    City,    Mo.,    and    Steven 
Oardner.  both  at  home. 


Honest 
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HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARHJlNGTON 


or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI 


rATIVES 


Thursday.  May  14.  li70 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  the 
steadily  worsening  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  particularly  the  introduction  of 
American  ground  combat  tj-oops  into 
Cambodia  are  both  alarming  »nd  repug- 
nant. Our  invasion  of  Cambodia  can  only 
serve  to  get  us  more  deeply  »ivolved  in 
an  unending,  enervating,  and  immoral 
conflict  unless  we  act  now  to  take  back 


our  constitutional  prerogati\es  and  to 
prohibit  further  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  In  this  regard.  I  wijuld  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  an 
article  by  Robert  Shaplen  entitled  "Let- 
ter from  Indochina"  which  appeared  in 
the  May  9,  1970.  issue  of  the  Itcw  Yorker 
magazine. 

The  article  traces  the  events  surround- 
ing the  widening  conflict  whftch  is  now 
being  referred  to  not  as  An^erican  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam,  or  tlie  Vietnam 
war.  but  a  situation  so  broa4  that  it  is 
termed  the  Indochina  war.  It  is  the  thesis 
of  this  article  that  the  Unitad  States  is 
not  moving  toward  disengagement. 
Rather,  the  present  Cambodian  action 
sets  the  stage — indeed  netessltates— 
further  attacks  of  this  nature.  I  share 
Mr.  Shaplen's  fears. 

The  article  recounts  the  al  ysmal  fail- 
ure of  the  Nixon  administration  in  at- 
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tempting  to  win  a  war  that  is  subject 
only  to  political  settlement. 

Mr.  Shaplen  states: 

The  prospects  for  peace  are  .  .  .  gloomier 
than  ever.  And  what  Is  happening  In  Saigon 
today,  on  the  government  side,  scarcely  Im- 
proves the  outlook.  The  rebellious  attitude 
of  South  Vietnamese  students  and  war  vet- 
erans, and  the  friction  between  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  the  National  Assem- 
bly, which  has  worsened  the  already  bad 
economic  crisis,  threaten  to  cancel  the  gains 
that  have  been  made  In  the  country  over 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  Shaplen  concludes  that  the  present 
problems  in  Saigon  can  only  aggravate 
the  problems  surrounding  an  American 
withdrawal  and  more  importantly  will 
create  a  broader  war  that  will  further 
intensify  the  painful  disillusionment  of 
the  American  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment. This  is  the  real  cost  of  the  present 
action — the  alienation  of  more  and  more 
Americans  from  their  system  of  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  afford  to  fight  a  war 
abroad  which  is  destroying  us  at  home. 
The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Lrmca  Fbom  Indochina 
(By  Robert  Shaplen) 
Saigon,  May  2. — In  the  entire  Indo-Chlna 
area  during  the  last  two  months,  the  Com- 
munists of  Peking  and  Hanoi  have  been  giv- 
en, and  have  employed  to  their  advantage, 
a  whole  new  set  of  options  and  opportuni- 
ties, which.  It  seems.  President  Nlxons  use 
of  American  strength   in  Cambodia  will  do 
little  to  alter.  The  events  that  have,  so  far, 
worked  against  us  began  with  the  overthrow 
of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia 
by    pro-Western    generals    and    politicians, 
then  continued  with  this  groups  almost  im- 
mediate errors  of  Judgment  and  action — par- 
ticularly its  brutal   actions  against  Cambo- 
dia's Vietnamese  minority  and  lu  overeager- 
ness  to  Join  battle  with  much  stronger  and 
more    experienced    Communist    forces — and 
included  renewed  heavy  Communist  pressure 
in  Laos  and  a  serious  deteriorating  political 
and  economic  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  In 
that  country,  although  our  stated  policy  of 
Vletnamlzatlon    was    reaffirmed    when    the 
President    announced,    on    April    30th.    the 
withdrawal — against  the  advice,  not  surpris- 
ingly, of  his  generals — of  another  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  In  the  next  year, 
the    "low    profile'    our    policymakers    have 
sought  to  maintain  had  been  elevated  con- 
siderably even  before  the  President's  speech 
on  Cambodia  by  ovir  shipment  of  arms  to 
Phnom  Penh  and  by  our  troops'  Increasing 
Involvement  in  operations  around  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  When  conditions  are  as  vola- 
tile as  they  now  are.  It  Is  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
possible, to  be  guided  by  something  as  vague 
as  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  President 
on  Guam  last  July,  emphasizing  our  inten- 
tion  of   limiting   our   Involvement   and   de- 
pending on  Asian  Initiatives.  Now,  Instead  of 
Vletnamlzatlon,  we  are  faced,  in  effect,  with 
a  new  Indo-Chlnazatlon,  Including  the  pos- 
sibiUty  that  both  Laos  and  Cambodia  may 
soon  l>e  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munists.   This   belatedly    brings    Into   clear 
focus  the  problem  we  have  all  along  refused 
to  face — the  unreallam  of  fighting  an  Iso- 
lated war  In  one  small  country  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  racially  mixed  area  without  suffi- 
cient understanding  of  the  over-all  political 
or  military  consequences. 

The  principal  beneficiaries  of  recent  events 
would  appear  to  be  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Peking  la  the  mlUtary  and  political  bulwark 
behind  the  emerging  new  Indo-Chlna  United 
Front  Against  American  Imperialism,  created 
after  a  meeting  on  April  24tb  and  25th  some- 
where In  China.  This  hastily  called  "summit 
conference  of  the  Indo-Chlna  peoples,"  »p- 
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parently  convened  at  Sihanouk's  instigation, 
forged  an  alliance  of  the  New  Revolutionary 
Movement  In  Cambodia,  headed  by  the 
ousted  Prince,  with  the  Hanoi  regime  and 
the  already  established  Communist  rebel  gov- 
ernments of  South  Vietnam  and  Lao«. 

With   their   growing  support  of   insurrec- 
tionary movements  In  Thailand  and  Malay- 
sia, and  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Burma  and  the 
Philippines,  the  Chinese  are  now  in  a  strong- 
er position  to  control  the  revolutionary  ap- 
paratus throughout  Southeast  Asia  than  they 
have  been  at  any  time  since  1965,  when  the 
Vletcong  were  stopped  by  American  troops 
from  winning  the  Vietnamese  war  and  when 
the  Peking-backed  coup  In  Indonesia  failed. 
The  response  so  far  of  the  non-Communist 
Asian  states  to  the  new  crisis  has  been  slow: 
Indonesia  has  called  for  a  meeting  at  which 
Thailand.    Japan,    and    about    fifteen    other 
Asian  nations  can   discuss  the  matter,  but 
that  is  all.  While  the  Americans  have  found 
themselves  being  Inexorably  drawn  into  Cam- 
bodian operations.  In  which  the  chances  for 
any    sort    of    decisive    mlUtary    engagement 
will   probably   prove   as  evanescent  as  they 
have  for  ten  years  in  South  Vietnam,  Peking 
and  Hanoi  have  determined  to  gain  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  confused  state  of  affairs. 
There  Is  little  reason  to  expect  them  to 
cease   doing   so.    particularly    in    Cambodia, 
especially  in  view  of  Hanoi's  decision,  indi- 
cated in  enemy  documents,  to  "re-guerrllla- 
Ize  "  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  pro- 
long the  conflict  there  until  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  bulk  of  American  forces.  No 
one  with  any  experience  in  Vietnam.  Includ- 
ing Hanoi's  top  experts,  has  minimized  the 
difficulties  of   achieving  this   goal,  but  no 
one  doubts  the  will  of  the  Communists  or 
their  patience  and  endurance.  In  any  event, 
the   recently  Increasing  number,  in  several 
South  Vietnamese  provinces,  of  young  men 
abducted   and   sent   to   North   Vietnam   for 
training  and  Indoctrination  underlines  the 
long-term   approach   that   Hanoi   has   again 
adopted.  Another  indication  of  this  is  the 
vast   amount  of   materiel   that   has   poured 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  from  the  North 
during  the  last  several  months. 

Only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  this  traffic 
has  been  Interdicted  by  American  bombing. 
The  coup,  in  Phnom  Penh  has  momentarily 
denied  the  North  Vietnamese  access  to  the 
southern  Cambodian  ports  of  SlhanoukvUle. 
Kep.  and  Ream,  through  which  most  of  the 
Chinese  mat«riel  used  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
of  South  Vietnam  was  previously  shipped 
with  the  agreement  and  profitable  conniv- 
ance of  the  Sihanouk  regime.  However,  the 
Communist  forces  in  Cambodia  are  showing 
every  intention  of  trying  to  regain  access  to 
those  ports  and  supply  routes.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  are  already  extending  the  branch- 
es of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  deeper  into  Laos; 
through  the  border  area  where  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia, and  South  Vietnam  come  together; 
and  farther  Into  Cambodia,  as  well  as  Into 
the  Vietnamese  Highlands  and  the  Delta. 

This  extension,  though  It  will  be  no  easy 
feat,  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  strengthen 
the  arguments  of  the  American  military 
leaders  who  have  been  against  halting  the 
bombing  of  the  Trail  in  Laos — in  rettirn  for 
which  Hanoi  and  Its  local  Communist  sup- 
porters of  the  Pathet  Lao  have  Indicated 
their  willingness  to  limit  mlUtary  operations 
In  that  country  and  to  start  political  nego- 
tiations there,  which  would  inevitably  lead 
to  stronger  Communist  representation  In  any 
new  coalition  government.  This  Is  bound 
to  come  eventually  anyway,  and  some  Amer- 
icans have  felt  that  a  break  In  the  LaoUan 
situation  now  could  produce  some  movement 
In  the  deadlocked  peace  talks  In  Paris,  and 
perhaps  bring  to  an  end  at  least  some  of  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  Intense  mixture  of 
political  accommodation  and  competition 
would  certainly  continue,  accompanied  by 
terrorism  and  guerrlUa  warfare,  but  the 
Americans  would  be  out  of  it  sooner  rather 
than  later.  The  whole  series  of  developments 
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In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  scarcely 
encourages  any  of  the  recently  expressed 
hopes  for  the  summoning  of  another  Geneva 
conference  to  collectively  neutralize  the  for- 
mer Indo-Chlna  states.  The  French  have  once 
more  suggested  this,  and  the  Russians  briefiy 
put  out  a  similar  idea,  then  backed  away 
from  it.  Even  if  the  Americans  obtain  some 
fresh  support  from  the  Russians,  who  un- 
doubtedly are  unhappy  about  the  benefits 
that  Peking  is  deriving  from  the  new  situa- 
tion, no  new  Geneva  conference  could  con- 
ceivably get  off  the  ground  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Chinese. 

The  Cambodian  coup  must  first  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  country's  relations  with 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietnamese.  The  traditional 
enemies  of  the  Cambodians  have  always  been 
the  Vietnamese,  who  for  centuries  threat- 
ened to  take  over  the  remnants  of  the  once 
great  Khmer  Empire  and  would  have  done  so 
by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
not  the  French  moved  In  to  colonize  Indo- 
Chlna.  Sihanouk,  a  member  of  the  Khmer 
royal  family,  after  winning  Cambodia's  In- 
dependence from  France  In  1953.  stepped 
down  as  king  to  become  both  an  active  head 
of  state  and  a  father  figure  to  his  six  million 
Khmer  "children."  He  built  roads  and 
schools,  but  at  the  same  time  he  permitted 
the  country  to  slip  deeper  and  deeper  into 
an  economic  abyss.  He  set  up  a  series  of 
Inefficient  state-run  enterprises,  including 
everything  from  a  gambling  casino  to  cement 
factories  and  banks,  but  a  large  share  of 
whatever  profits  there  were  went  into  the 
pockets  of  Sihanouk's  friends  in  and  around 
the  royal  palace.  Politically,  the  bouncy 
Prince  ran  the  nation  with  the  help  of  a  few 
relatives  and  associates,  while  his  hand- 
picked  Sangkum,  a  nationalist  "movement" 
that  convened  twice  a  year,  dominated  the 
National  Assembly.  He  failed  to  create  any 
firm  administrative  lines  between  the  palace 
and  the  Sangkum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
people,  on  the  other.  Between  there  was  a 
growing  political  gap.  Increasingly  filled  by 
discontented  civil  servants,  students  unable 
to  find  Jobs,  and  a  small  group  of  powerless 
Intellectuals.  The  thirty-thousand-man 
Army,  controlled  at  the  top  by  pro-Sihanouk 
officers,  was  both  restive  and  resentful  In  the 
middle  and  lower  echelons.  It  engaged  In  lit- 
tle or  no  mlUtary  activity — In  fact.  It  hardly 
kept  its  mixed  array  of  weapons  clean — and 
this  is  an  Important  reason  for  its  present 
inability  to  contend  with  the  Communists. 

Until  two  or  three  years  ago.  when  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists, working  through  a  handful  of 
Khmer  agents,  incite  local  rebellions  against 
his  rule,  Sihanouk  countenanced  with  silence 
or  bland  denials  the  use  of  Cambodia  as  a 
haven  for  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
troops,  who  moved  back  and  forth  at  will 
between  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  He 
sought  to  distract  his  people's  attention  from 
the  Vietnamese  incursions  by  denouncing 
the  United  States  and  by  touting  "the  unity 
of  the  Indo-Chlna  people."  He  frequently  de- 
scribed China  as  his  "greatest  friend." 
though  his  relations  with  Peking  cooled 
somewhat  after  the  Communist-inspired  up- 
risings. 

As  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  became  more 
brazen  in  their  use  of  Cambodia,  building 
hospitals,  rest  camps,  and  complex  Jungle 
bases  there.  Sihanouk  had  to  admit  what 
was  going  on.  By  mld-1969.  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  Communist  troops  were  spread  out 
over  eight  or  nine  Cambodian  provinces, 
about  half  of  the  troops  in  the  usuaUy  de- 
serted northeastern  border  areas  and  the 
rest  farther  south,  particularly  In  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  Elephant  Range. 
Just  northeast  of  SlhanoukvUle  and  across 
from  Vietnam's  Mekong  Delta.  He  then  de- 
nounced the  Communist  incursions  and 
showed  less  hostility  toward  the  Americans; 
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m  fact,  he  even  called  upon  them  to  main- 
tain "a  presence  In  Southeast  Asia"  aftcf  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Secretly,  he  accepted  American  Intelli- 
gence obtained  in  various  ways — including 
Infrared  aerial  photographs,  electronic  sen- 
sors on  the  border,  and  reports  by  agents 
and  prisoners — which  enabled  him  to  pin- 
point Communist  troops  and  installations, 
and  he  used  this  material  in  making  diplo- 
matic complaints  to  the  Vletcong  and  to 
Hanoi,  both  of  which,  along  with  an  impres- 
sive list  of  Communist  and  non-Communist 
nations,  maintained  legations  In  Phnom 
Penh.  (The  United  States  was  allowed  to  send 
a  small  mission  back  there  last  year  after  a 
four- year  hiatus.) 

However,  through  Chinese  middlemen,  he 
continued  to  sell  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists large  quantities  of  rice  and  medicine, 
and  he  also  allowed  the  arms  traffic  between 
SlhanoukvUle  and  Vletcong  areas  in  South 
Vietnam  to  continue,  siphoning  off — as  a  cut 
in  kind — about  twenty  per  cent  of  all  the 
Chinese-made  AK-47  automatic  rifies  and 
ammunition  that  passed  through  the  coun- 
try. In  spite  of  his  growing  displeasure  over 
the  Vietnamese  Incursions,  Sihanouk  bad 
given  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Vletcong  embassy  status,  equal  to  that  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  government.  Meanwhile, 
characteristically,  he  was  saying  privately 
that  once  the  Communists  took  over  his 
cotmtry  he  would  be  finished  but  that  if 
the  Cambodians  had  to  Uve  under  some  form 
of  Communism  the  Chinese  variety  would  be 
better  than  the  Vietnamese. 

Sihanouk's  alternating  moods  of  euphoria 
and  despair  proved  both  emotlonaUy  and 
physically  debUltating — to  him  as  well  as  to 
his  associates.  Increasingly,  he  showed  signs 
of  hysteria.  He  travelled  annually  to  France 
to  rest  for  a  month  or  more  and  try  to  lose 
weight.  Through  the  years,  he  had  often  used 
these  absences  for  political  purposes,  playing 
off  his  left-wing  and  right-wing  opposition 
against  each  other  back  home.  In  the  spring 
of  1967,  for  example,  when  the  head  of  the 
present  government.  General  Lon  Nol,  was 
Prime  Minister,  and  when  left-wing  disturb- 
ances in  several  provinces  had  led  to  a  crack- 
down of  sorts,  Sihanouk  came  home,  fired 
Lon  Nol.  and  took  over  as  head  of  a  "special 
government."  He  thereby  averted  what  at 
that  time  might  have  develc^>ed  into  a  coup. 

A  serious  automobUe  accident  suffered  by 
Lon  Nol  may  have  delayed  its  happening.  Si- 
hanouk then  named  three  members  of  the 
Assembly — Hu  Nlm,  Khleu  Samphan.  and 
Hou  Youn — as  leaders  of  a  Communist  con- 
spiracy against  him.  The  three  men  soon  fied. 
either  into  the  Jungle,  to  North  Vietnam,  or 
to  China.  What  Is  now  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  these  same  three  men.  described  by  Si- 
hanouk as  his  bitter  personal  enemies,  have 
been  mentioned  by  Peking  as  "leaders"  of 
the  movement  against  the  new  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment, and  are  probably  now  somewhere  In 
Cambodia.  This  offers  further  evidence  that 
Sihanouk  is  more  a  captive  of  Peking  today 
than  a  spearhead  of  an  Independent  govern - 
ment-m-exlle.  or  that  at  best  he  is  regarded 
by  the  Chinese  as  a  tiseful  figurehead — albeit 
somewhat  of  a  nuisance.  Peking  Is  obviously 
aware  of  Sihanouk's  deep-seated  hatred  and 
fear  of  all  Vietnamese.  Despite  his  temporary 
collaboration  with  Hanoi  and  the  Hanoi- 
controlled  Laotians  and  South  Vietnamese, 
the  Chinese  are  also  aware  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  Vletcong  would  destroy 
Sihanouk  at  their  convenience. 

It  is  in  the  perspective  of  this  brief  history 
of  Sihanouk's  role  that  the  events  of  the 
last  two  months  must  be  analyzed.  Last  Sep- 
tember, a  month  after  Lon  Nol  had  agreed 
to  become  Prime  Minister  again,  but  with 
stronger  f>owers.  Sihanouk  sought  to  test  his 
own  prerogatives  as  chief  of  state  by  getting 
four  ministers  who  were  sympathetic  to  him 
to  resign.  He  expected  this  to  lead  to  the  fall 
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of  the  government,  but  Lon  Nol  balked.  He 
conferred  more  and  more  frequently  with  his 
former  classmate  and  longtime  friend  Prince 
Slsowath  Sink  Matak.  a  counsln  of  Siha- 
nouk's, who.  after  ambassadorial  tours  of 
duty  In  Tokyo  and  ManUa.  had  returned  to 
Phnom  Penh  last  summer  to  become  First 
Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  Lon 
Nol  and  Slrlk  Matak  had  been  scheming 
together  for  at  least  three  years  to  overthrow 
Sihanouk,  but  the  actual  hard  planning  for 
the  current  coup  probably  began  last  Decem- 
ber. By  that  time,  Slrik  Matak  and  Lon  Nol 
had  further  clipped  Sihanouk's  wings  by  put- 
ting into  effect  a  number  of  new  legal  meas- 
ures. Including  one  that  brought  tax  receipts 
directly  into  the  government  treasury  Instead 
of  Into  the  office  of  the  chief  of  state,  and 
another  shutting  down  the  Phnom  Penh 
gambling  casino,  which  had  long  been  a 
source  of  profit  for  the  palace.  Early  this 
January.  Sihanouk  announced  that  he  would 
leave  for  France.  He  anticipated  that  Lon 
Nol  would  find  it  impossible  to  deal  with  the 
country's  growing  economic  crisis  and  would 
box  himself  in  poliUcally,  thereby  leaving  the 
way  open  tor  Sihanouk,  the  indispensable 
man,  to  return  and  once  again  take  over.  But 
this  time  it  didn't  work  out. 

To  begin  with.  Lon  Nol  and  Slrik  Matak 
moved  to  dismantle  a  number  of  state  enter- 
prises that  Sihanouk  had  esUbllshed  They 
also  liberated  from  government  shackles  a 
good  part  of  the  foreign  trade,  eased  domestic 
trade  restrictions,  and  allowed  various  for- 
eign nations  to  open  banks.  And  they  created 
a  new  ciurency  Issue,  which  woiUd  prevent 
the  Vletcong  from  using  counterfeit  Cam- 
bodian money  to  buy  supplies.  On  March  8th 
and  9th.  demonstrations  broke  out  against 
the  Vletcong  in  the  eastern  province  of  Svay 
Rleng.  where  vlUagers,  with  the  help  of  Cam- 
bodian troops,  seized  weapons  from  Vietnam- 
ese guerrillas.  On  March  11th,  there  were 
demonstrations  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  Embassies  In  Phnom  Penh,  In 
the  next  few  days,  as  Sihanouk's  supporters 
began  to  rally,  Slrlk  Matak  emerged  as  the 
strong  man  of  the  coup,  and  insisted  on  set- 
tling the  Issue  of  Sihanouk's  future  role  as 
quickly  as  possible.  MeanwhUe.  on  a  French 
television  program,  Sihanouk  denounced  the 
campaign  that  he  said  was  beln^  mounted  to 
take  his  country  Into  the  American  "Im- 
perialist camp"  Just  when  he  was  planning  to 
visit  Moscow  and  Peking  en  route  home  In 
order  to  urge  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
to  persuade  the  Vietnamese  Communists  to 
quit  Cambodia — an  unlikely  eventuaUty  un- 
der any  circumstances. 

At  this  Juncture,  however,  Sihanouk  pan- 
icked. Lon  Nol  and  Slrik  Matak  had  sent  him 
word  in  Paris  that  they  were  dispatching  two 
emissaries  to  see  him  there.  These  men  were 
supposed  to  tell  him  that  he  oould  return  to 
Phnom  Penh  In  the  role  of  chief  of  state  If 
he  accepted  what  had  already  been  implied  as 
early  as  the  previous  summer  and  was  now 
made  explicit — that  he  would  no  longer  run 
things  single-handed  in  his  old  manner.  Si- 
hanouk responded  by  cabling  that  he  would 
not  receive  anyone,  and  was  off  to  Moscow 
and  Peking.  Had  he  returned  to  Cambodia 
and  appealed  directly  to  the  public,  or  had 
he  simply  stayed  in  Paris  for  the  time  being, 
he  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of  re- 
gaining at  least  part  of  his  power.  By  March 
18th.  the  coup  was  given  formal  approval  by 
a  well-staged  vote  of  the  National  Assembly, 
before  which  Slrlk  Matak  played  a  recorded 
speech  of  Lon  Nol's  Ustlng  Sihanouk's  sins. 
Unanimously,  the  Assembly  dismissed  Siha- 
nouk as  chief  of  state  and  named  Cheng 
Heng.  the  head  of  the  Assembly,  in  his  place. 
Sihanouk  had  by  now  been  In  Moscow  four 
and  a  half  days  He  received  the  news  of  his 
deposition  from  Premier  Alekset  Kosygin  a 
few  hours  befc»«  he  left  for  Peking.  He  took 
it  calmly,  and  spoke  vaguely  about  forming 
a  government-ln-exUe.  His  mission  to  Moscow 
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h»d.  predlcUbly,  been  a  ftJlV*.  WhUe  the 
RusslAiu  had  given  him  a  royiil  welcome  and 
had  commended  hl«  professlooB  of  continued 
Cambodian  neutrality,  they  ^ad  thown  no 
wUllngness  to  intercede  wlthj  the  Vletcong 
and  Hanoi,  which  were  already  about  to  close 
their  embassies  In  Phnom  Penh- 

In  Peking,  Slhanoxik  rapidly  slipped  fur- 
ther into  the  Communist  car»p.  He  labelled 
hla  H|fTniMu>i  as  chief  of  state  Illegal,  InslsUng 
that  It  could  take  place  only  by  naUonal 
referendum.  He  denounced  tl»e  actions  that 
had  been  taken  In  hla  abeence  as  moUv-ated 
by  the  •personal  ambitions  and  greed"  of  his 
rivals  and  as  backed  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  of  the  United  SUtee,  which  had 
long  been  his  bete  noire.  (Tkere  la  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Americans  participated  in  the 
coup  cc  that  they  were  even  apprised  of  It 
untU  a  few  hours  before  It  took  place,  al- 
though they  were  undoubtedly  aware  of  what 
might  happen  and  did  nothing  to  try  to 
prevent  It.)  I 

In  Stdgon.  there  waa  considerable  dlfler- 
ence  of  opinion  asoong  American  offldals  as 
to  whether  the  effects  of  ttte  coup  would 
be  advantageous  or  disadvantageous.  (These 
doubts  mounted  even  as  Joint  South  Viet- 
namese-Cambodian military  operations  were 
launched  In  Cambodia.)  As  tbe  Cambodians 
began  massacring  Vietnamese  residents  of 
Cambodia,  and  demonstratlnf  their  growing 
Inability  to  handle  the  rapidly  deploying 
CommxinlstB — who  dispersed  over  a  wider 
area  both  for  their  own  piotectlon  from 
South  Vietnamese  air  and  ground  attacks 
and  In  wder  to  mount  fresh  issauits  against 
the  Ul-prepared  government  in  Phnom 
Penh — the  American  doubts  about  the  use- 
fulness of  the  coup  and  abo^t  the  ability  of 
the  Lon  Nol  government  td  sustain  itself 
grew  even  stronger.  I 

In  Peking,  Sihanouk,  typically  poured  forth 
a  series  of  frenzied  and  contradictory  state- 
menu.  "I  have  absolutely  ao  intention  of 
seeking  to  resume  jxrwer,  wtilch,  in  fact,  I 
have  lost,  or  of  retaining  the  now  absurd 
title  of  head  of  state  of  Can)bodla,"  he  said 
first.  Then  he  pledged  himsel<  to  ■participate 
In  the  sacred  struggle  our  people  will  wage 
tram  inside  and  outside  the  country  to  ob- 
literate this  coup  detat  and  restore  legality 
and  democracy."  A  few  day<  later,  he  said, 
"I  am  an  unlucky  man,  wlthj  a  bad  destiny," 
and  excoriated  "the  reactlonsry  group  of  Lon 
Nol,  Sirik  Matak.  Cheng  Qeng.  and  their 
American  masters."  In  this  message,  he  called 
not  only  for  a  new  government  but  for  a 
"National  liberation  Army,"  tvhich  he  prom- 
ised tosnpport. 

Sihanouk's  Chinese  hoeU  played  it  cool. 
They  received  him  and  praii»d  him  without 
embracing  him.  Premier  Cjiou  En-lat  ex- 
pressed their  attitude  clearlf  when  he  said, 
early  in  April,  "The  Chinese  government  and 
people  firmly  support  the  Just  stand  taken  by 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  .  .  .  and  they  oon- 
Bistently  support  the  policy  of  independence, 
peace,  neutrality,  democracy^  and  defense  of 
state  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
pursued  by  him."  This  coi^d  hardly  have 
given  Sihanotik  the  sort  of;  encouragement 
he  sought:  nor  could  he  have  been  pleased 
by  an  announcement  that  the  Chinese  had 
designated  the  same  three  Capibodlan  assem- 
blymen he  had  denounced  tl^ee  years  before 
as  members  of  this  Newj  Revolutionary 
Movement.  [ 

It  la  to  tb«  Prlnoe'a  ere^t  that  he  waa 
able  so  quickly  to  arrange  tqe  summit  meet- 
ing in  the  last  week  of  Aferll  with  Prlnoe 
SoupbanouvoQg,  head  of  t)ie  Laotian  Pa- 
triotic Front:  Nguyen  Huu  Tho.  chairman 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam:  Pbam  Van  Deng,  the  Premier  of 
North  Vietnam:  and  some  t$^zlJ  sixable  and 
impressive  deleg»tloiu.  Foll^rwlng  long  dia- 
tribes against  United  States  jlmperlaUsm.  the 
leaders  of  the  conferanc*  pl4<l8«l  "reciprocal 
support "  wbUe  promising  !to  respect  each 
one's  poUdea  oooeemlag  "tlte  mMnUlcn  and 
defense    of    hla  country."   Slila  waa   broad 
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enough  to  satisfy  all  those  present  without 
eommiUlng  them  to  anything  drastic  or  new. 
Despite  the  show  of  solidarity,  Sihanouk  re- 
mained, ideoloclcally.  the  odd  man  out.  In 
mora  way*  than  one,  and  he  must  have 
sensed  It.  Whether  or  not  he  secretly  makes 
a  visit  to  Cambodia  over  the  next  few  weeks, 
he  has  little  choice  right  now  but  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  either  in  Peking  or,  If  the 
Chinese  let  him  go  there,  in  Paris.  In  either 
caae.  as  he  continues  to  orbit  in  Communist- 
controlled  space,  his  chances  of  ever  reas- 
sumlng  his  special  neutral  role  In  Cam- 
bodia are  slight.  Should  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment fail  to  survive,  Sihanouk  nuiy  gain  the 
satisfaction  of  having  his  previous  intricate 
balancing  act,  with  all  its  acrobatics.  Justi- 
fied by  history,  but  there  will  probably  be  no 
encores. 

While    the   situation   In    Cambodia    Is.  at 
best,  preoarlotis  for  Lon  Nol,  the  situation  In 
Laos  remains  perilous  for  the  neutralist  gov- 
ernment. Since  Premier  Souvanna  Phouma's 
rejection  last  June  of  an  Indication   from 
Hanoi  that  if  the  Americans  stopped  bomb- 
ing the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  It  would  be  willing 
to  talk  about  a  military  and  political  settle- 
ment, the  Communist  military  forces  have 
attacked   more   strongly   than   at   any   time 
since  1963.  Having  replied  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese   ambassador's    proposal    in    May    by 
saying    that    the    North    Vietnamese    would 
have  to  withdraw  all  their  forces  ( then  num- 
bering   fifty    thousand,   and    now   closer    to 
seventy-five  thousand)  from  Laos  before  the 
Amolcan    bombing    would    stop,    Souvanna 
Phouma    allowed    General    Vang    Pao,    the 
leader  of  the  Mel   tribal  army  that  Is  the 
country's  only  reliable  fighting   force — and 
that  Is  supported  by  the  CJJi. — to  move  onto 
the  Plalne  des  Jarres,  In  north-central  Laos, 
which  has  been  held  since  1964  by  the  Com- 
munists. With  the  help  of  American  bombers, 
Vang   Pao  began  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
considerable  counter-escalation  of  the   war 
In  Laos.  The  North  Vietnamese  were  driven 
eastward  off  the  Plalne,  losing  a  vast  amoxint 
of  equipment  and  supplies.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  they  had  been  regrouped  and  re- 
inforced, and  in  January  they  began  their 
own  counterattack,  which  has  now  imperilled 
Vang  Pao's  two  major  bases,  Sam  Thong  and 
Long  Cheng,  adjacent  to  the  Plalne.  No  fewer 
than  fourteen  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao  battalions  are  occupying  that  area  today. 
The    Communists    can    probably    capture 
both  sites  (they  took  Sam  Thong  In  March 
and  then  lost  It  again ) ,  though  at  a  consider- 
able   cost    m    casualties — which    Vang    Pao, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  has  suffered  heavy 
losses  himself.  Is  still  capable  of  inflicting. 
A  second  move  the  Communists  can  make  Is 
to  try  to  Interdict  the  whole  area  between 
Vientiane,   the   administrative   capital,    and 
Luang  Prabang,  the  royal  capital.  Just  to  the 
west  of  the  Plalne  des  Jarres.  Another  pos- 
sible Communist  move  Is  an  attack  against 
the  town  of  Paksane,  on  the  Mekon?  River, 
west  of  the  Laotian  Panhandle  and  the  main 
area  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  complex.  Such 
an  attack  would  threaten  both  the  heart  of 
Laos  and  nelghl>orlng  Thailand.  The  seizure 
by  Conununlst  forces  on  April  80th  of  the 
town  of  Attopeu,  west  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail,  is  clear  proof  of  the  detennlnatlon  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  widen  their  Trail 
complex   by   safeguarding   the    route   south 
from  Laos  Into   Cambodia   via   the   Sekong 
River.  Attopeu  lie*  between  the  plateau  and 
the  Sekong,  and  as  long  as  the  Laotian  gov- 
ernment held  It,  traffic  along  the  river  could 
be   interdicted.   Despite  several   attacks  on 
Attopeu  over  the  past  years,  the  Communists 
had  never  been  so  bold  as  to  grab  It,  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  now  done  so  emphasizes 
as  nothing  else  could  their  need  to  find  new 
supply  routes  into  Cambodia,  now  that  they 
no  longer  have  Sihanoukville. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  the  Com- 
munist offensive  has  been  held  back  by 
nOn*  In  tlM  North,  which  came  aarller  than 
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usual  this  year.  The  North  Vietnamese  bat- 
talions are  also  suffering,  as  they  did  last 
year,  from  Illness  and  from  a  shortage  of  sup- 
plies— a  problem  that  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  Vientiane  government's  removal  of 
most  of  the  population  in  and  around  the 
Plalne.  In  the  past,  these  people  were  Im- 
pressed as  porters  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops.  Moreover,  the  rains  helped  lift  the 
smog,  abetted  by  brush  fires  at  the  end  of 
the  dry  season,  that  had  restricted  allied  air 
attacks;  In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  planes 
have  been  hitting  hard  again  at  the  now 
overextended  North  Vietnamese   lines. 

Early  in  March,  the  central  committee  of 
the  Laotian  Patriotic  Front,  which  Is  the 
political  arm  of  the  Pathet  Lao,  offering  Sou- 
vanna. at  Hanoi's  Instigation,  a  peace  pl^n 
that  included,  as  before,  a  demand  for  com- 
plete American  military  withdrawal,  plus 
a  demand  for  disavowal  by  Laos  of  any  for- 
eign military  alliances,  and  for  an  election 
to  set  up  a  National  Assembly  and  create  "a 
democratic  government" — pending  which 
there  would  be  "a  consultative  conference 
and  a  provisional  coalition  government"  em- 
bracing all  parties.  This  Is  essentially  the 
same  program  that  the  Communists  have 
offered  South  Vietnam.  Souvanna,  in  his  re- 
ply, repeated  what  he  had  said  before — that 
the  North  Vietnamese  consistently  hare  vio- 
lated the  Geneva  accords  of  1962  In  Laos  and 
have  Invaded  the  country  In  force. 

He  then  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  a  cease-fire  and  to  the  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  troops,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion, and  to  "a  meeting  of  the  interested 
parties.  In  a  place  to  be  determined,  to  dis- 
cuss thoroughly  all  points  of  difference  and 
to  seek  an  equitable  and  definite  solution, 
tr.klng  into  account  national  Interests  only, 
without  Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
neighboring  countries,  which  Is  the  very  con- 
dition of  neutrality."  This  seemed  more  an 
amendment  than  a  rejection  of  the  Com- 
munists* offer.  In  a  number  of  Interviews 
recently,  Souvanna  has  said  that  the  area  of 
Laos  through  which  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
runs  is  virtually  imlnhablted  and  as  far  as 
he  Is  concerned  is  of  no  real  national  value, 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  can  have  It,  and 
that  It  Is  up  to  Washington  and  Hanoi  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  stopping  the  bomb- 
ing. In  the  last  month  and  a  half,  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Americans  have  exchanged 
messages  In  which  Moscow  countered  an 
American  request  for  new  consultations  on 
Laos  with  a  demand  that  the  Americans  stop 
the  bombing  first.  All  this  has  left  things 
pretty  much  as  they  were. 

Meanwhile,  American  opinion  has  been 
further  aroused  by  the  gradual  disclosure — 
through  leaks,  and  finally  the  release  of  a 
partial  transcript  of  the  secret  Senate  hear- 
ings on  Laos — of  the  details  of  the  American 
Involvement  In  Laos  since  1964.  Despite  the 
fact  that  relatively  Uttle  has  now  been  dis- 
closed that  had  not  been  known  before.  If 
only  unofficially,  the  reaction  In  the  United 
States  was  to  Increase  sentiment  against  any 
further  Involvement  in  Laos  or  Cambodia. 
Unfortunately,  whatever  chances  existed  for 
halting  the  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail — even  for  a  trial  period — hrve  been 
diminished  as  a  result  of  our  intervention 
In  Cambodia.  To  stop  the  bombing  now,  the 
American  military  argue,  would  give  the 
North  Vietnamese  total  freedom  to  pour  sup- 
plies and  troops  not  only  into  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  but  also  into  Cambodia.  Because 
of  the  longer  route  involved,  the  military 
maintain  that  they  can  Interdict  thirty  or 
more  per  cent  of  the  traffic  rather  than  the 
current  twenty  per  cent. 

In  view  of  North  Vietnam's  determination 
to  dominate  Laos  as  well  as  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  and  of  China's  approbation 
and  supervision  of  this  course,  it  seems  that 
there  Is  Uttle  the  United  States  can  do  except 
persuade  Souvanna  Phouma  to  restore  the 
coalition  with  the  Communists  that  fell  apart 
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in  1964  The  low-level  American  counter- 
insurwency  support  In  Laos  has  bought  time 
but  not  space,  and  as  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  the  situation  Is  not  likely  to 
improve,  no  matter  how  many  more  alternat- 
ing dry-season  and  wet-season  offensives  and 
counter-offensives  take  place. 

The  recent  Cambodian  events  simply  ag- 
gravate the  Laotian  situation,  since  the 
widening  of  the  war  serves  the  Communists 
better  than  it  does  either  the  new  Cam- 
bodian government  or  the  Americans.  How- 
ever there  are  signs  that  the  CommunlsU 
are  aware  of  the  dangers  of  overextendlng 
themselves  in  Cambodia,  too,  and  that  they 
need  time  to  create  their  own  rebel  political 
structure  there.  They  may  threaten  Phnom 
Penh,  but  they  are  not  expected  to  actually 
atUck  It;  they  seem  more  interested  in  con- 
solidating their  new  military  strength  within 
the  country  and  then  creating  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam.  If  U)n  Nol  col- 
lapses, they  wlU  naturally  move  swifOy  to 
take  over,  but  they  would  almost  certainly 
prefer  a  coalition  deal  In  Cambodia,  as  In 
Laos,  since  it  offers  them  the  best  and  safest 
road  to  power. 

Whatever  the  previous  opportunity  for  or 
the  advisability  of  big  new  ground  and  air 
attacks  on  Laos  and  Cambodia  In  order  to 
"win"  the  war  in  Vietnam,  as  once  urged  by 
the  mlUtary,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  such 
an  effort  can  now  succeed.  The  announced 
primary  objective  of  our  first  Cambodian  at- 
tack, the  headquarters  of  COSVN— the  Com- 
munists' Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam- 
has  so  far  proved  elusive,  and  wlU  probably 
continue  to  do  so,  since  reliable  reports  in- 
dicate that  it  was  moved  at  the  time  of  the 
coup  against  Sihanouk.  NegoUatlon  is  still 
the  best  way  out.  but  It  still  takes  two  to 
negotiate.  Since  neither  Hanoi  nor  Peking 
wants  negotiations  at  present — they  certainly 
want  to  wait  and  see  which  way  Cambodia 
turns — that  leaves  only  the  Russians  as  a 
source  of  leverage,  and  Moscow  has  continued 
to  vacillate.  The  Russians  are  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  persuade  their  Chinese  antagon- 
ists to  begin  talks,  and  since  the  coup  In 
Cambodia  the  Soviet  influence  over  the  North 
Vietnamese  is  probably  less  than  it  was. 

The  prospects  for  peace  are  thus  gloomier 
than  ever.  And  what  is  happening  In  Saigon 
today,  on  the  government  side,  scarcely  im- 
proves the  outlook.  The  rebellious  attitude  of 
South  Vietnamese  students  and  war  veterans, 
and  the  friction  between  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  and  the  National  Assembly,  which 
has  worsened  the  already  bad  economic  crisis, 
threaten  to  cancel  the  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  the  countryside  over  the  past  year. 
It  has  become  fashionable  In  Vietnam  to 
maintain — and  It  is  basically  correct — that 
the  psychologlcaJ  and  political  beneflts 
gained  by  the  Communists  In  the  1968  Tet 
offensive  were  dissipated  by  the  huge  losses 
they  suffered  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Saigon 
government,  though  belatedly,  became  aware 
of  its  opportunity  to  pull  Itself  together. 
Some  improvements  were  indeed  made,  but 
today  the  situation,  aggravated  by  rampant 
Inflation,  has  become  more  serious  than  ever, 
both  economically  and  politically. 

Ironically,  the  coup  in  Cambodia  and  its 
aftermath  have  given  the  Communists  an 
unexpected  physchologlcal  boost  similar  to 
the  one  they  received  from  the  Tet  offensive, 
and  at  far  less  physical  cost.  What  was  re- 
garded as  a  pro-Western  move  could  prove 
to  be  the  flnal  blow  to  the  American  effort 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  In  orderly  fash- 
Ion.  The  ugly  racial  aspect  of  the  situation, 
with  Vietnamese  not  only  killing  each  other 
In  Vietnam  and  in  Cambodia  but  killing  and 
being  killed  by  Cambodians,  could  set  off  a 
new  bloodbath,  which  in  the  long  ran  would 
mostly  benefit  the  Communists  (although 
the  attempt  to  create  Interracial  unity  at 
the  Indo-Chlna  People's  Conference  suggests 
that  the  Communists  are  also  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  racial  upheaval) . 
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If  everything  now  comes  unhinged,  those 
who  have  urged  the  UiUted  States  to  admit 
failure  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  gain  stature 
by  withdrawing  completely  will  win  new  sup- 
port at  hMne.  If  things  somehow  stick  to- 
gether in  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  war 
simply  drags  on.  but  in  a  broader  area.  It  wlU 
surely  get  messier,  and  pubUc  opinion  in  the 
United  States  wUl  be  more  sharply  divided 
and  more  painfully  disillusioned  than  ever. 
At  the  moment,  nothing  Is  clear  or  certain. 
Correspondents  cover  the  war  In  Cambodia 
by  riding  down  dangerous  roads  on  Hondas 
or  m  air-conditioned  Mercedes-Benz  sedans 
hired  in  Phnom  Penh  for  inflated  sums.  (A 
dozen  reporters  have  been  captured  by  the 
Communists  so  far.)  In  Laos,  the  correspond- 
ents chase  the  elusive  Vang  Pao  around  in 
hired  planes.  In  Vietnam,  they  ride  heU- 
copters  by  day  and  are  briefed  In  Saigon  at 
dusk  with  computerized  statistics  about 
population  control  and  body  counts.  Less  and 
less  makes  sense.  The  war — or  wars — has  be- 
come as  unreal  and  macabre  as  a  bad  trip 
in  the  East  Village. 
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import*  and  foreign  Investments.  Their 
wage  rates  are  low  and  they  can  compete  very 
easily  with  steel  Industries  of  other  nations. 

Just  this  month,  Japan's  two  leading  steel 
producers,  Yawata  and  Fuji,  merged  to  be- 
come the  Nippon  Steel  Corp.,  second  largest 
m  the  world  next  to  U.S.  Steel.  Together  last 
year  the  two  companies  produced  31.5  mil- 
Uon  tons  of  steel,  or  36  percent  of  Japans 
entire  output. 

Officials  of  Nippon  hope  to  overtake  U.S. 
Steel  by  1972.  The  Japanese  In  1968  agreed 
voluntarily  to  limit  their  shipments  to  the 
U.S.  to  5,200,000  tons  a  year,  but  they  have 
found  new  markets  In  Europe  and  China  to 
bolster  home  markets  that  are  rising  fast. 

American  steel  industries,  meantime,  have 
a  problem  of  diminishing  returns  on  their 
production. 

While  the  U.S.  steel  industry  set  records  in 
1969  for  steel  production,  mill  shipments 
and  dollar  volume  of  sales,  it  earned  less 
money  than  It  did  In  1968.  Of  each  sales  dol- 
lar, net  profit  was  only  4.5  cents,  lowest 
since  1962'8.  4.04  cents.  The  1968  figure  was 
6.3. 

The  steel  Industry's  new  Income  was  $966 
million  last  year,  down  10.5  percent  from 
1968's  1.08  billion. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF  WEST  vTBcnna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  April  14,  1970, 
issued  of  the  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  Daily 
Times. 

It  points  out  all  to  well  why  this  coun- 
try must  adopt  immediate  and  adequate 
safeguards  against  Imported  steel  prod- 
ucts, especially  those  from  Japan. 

As  the  editorial  so  aptly  explains  it, 
"The  chief  threat  to  American  markets 
comes  from  Japan.  WhUe  broadening 
their  export  trade  throughout  the  world 
they  have  maintained  a  rigid  closed- 
door  policy  toward  imports  and  foreign 
Investments." 

The  article  said  the  Japanese  can  pro- 
duce and  ship  steel  products  to  this 
country  more  cheaply  than  we  can  pro- 
duce them  ourselves  because  "their  wage 
rates  are  low." 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  must  be  taken  now 
to  protect  this  country's  steel  industry 
and  insure  that  it  will  not  continue  to 
be  hurt  by  these  cheap  imported  goods. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom   the  Weirton  DaUy   Times,  Apr.    18, 
1970] 
Import  Thbkats 

National  Steel  Corporation,  of  which  Weir- 
ton Steel  Is  a  division,  produced  8,853,000 
tons  of  steel  In  1969,  but  In  Just  two  month* 
this  year  foreign  steelmakers  shipped  into 
the  United  States  1,478.000  tons  of  steel 
products. 

•n»e  Imports  for  January  and  February  of 
this  year  represent  an  Increase  of  37.2  per- 
cent over  the  same  months  of  last  year. 

The  dollar  value  of  the  Imports  of  the  first 
two  months  thU  year  was  $224,710,000  or  64.5 
percent  higher  than  the  » 136 ,584 ,000  worth 
of  steel  Imported  in  the  same  two  months 
last  year. 

The  trend  of  shipping  higher  grade  and 
more  expensive  steels  into  the  United  States 
also  gained  momentum  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  chief  threat  to  American  market* 
comes  from  Japan.  WhUe  broadening  their 
exiwrt  trade  throu^out  the  world  they  have 
maintained  a  rigid  doeed-docv  poUcy  toward 


RON    MOSCATI    SNAPS    SERIES    OF 
REMARKABLE  PHOTOGFRAPHS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words. 

Like  other  sayings,  this  is  only  a  gen- 
eralization— but  it  often  is  true. 

Readers  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier- 
Express  in  my  home  city  were  treated 
recently  to  a  remarkable  series  of  pho- 
tographs by  one  of  the  newspaper's  staff 
photographers,  Ron  Moscati. 

Many  of  you  may  have  seen  one  or  two 
of  the  pictures  since  they  were  given  na- 
tional distribution  on  the  Associated 
Press  wirephoto  network. 

The  pictures  were  deserving  of  im- 
pressive handling — and  they  were  given 
such  display— in  the  Courier-Express  as 
well  as  in  other  newspapers  and  period- 
icals. 

Ron  Moscati  demonstrated  the  capa- 
bilities and  sensitivities  of  an  outstand- 
ing pictorial  journalist  in  his  assign- 
ment. He  arrived  on  the  scene  of  a  house 
fire  along  with  the  city  firemen.  For 
metropolitan  newsmen  house  fires  usu- 
ally are  routine  assignments. 

This  fire  was  fatal  to  1 -year-old  Char- 
lotte Ellis  who  was  found  in  a  second- 
floor  bedroom  by  Lt.  Fred  Larson  of  En- 
gine Co.  9.  Lieutenant  Larson  carried 
the  child  to  the  street  and  administered 
continuous  artificial  respiration  imtil  an 
ambulance  arrived.  The  child  was  re- 
ported still  alive  when  taken  from  the 
scene,  but  died  later  in  a  hospdtal. 

FATHXa    WATCHES   HKLPIXSSLT 

Ron  Moscati  captured  on  film  the  an- 
guish of  the  Infant's  father  as  he 
watched  helplessly  as  Lieutenant  Larson 
administered  mouth-to-mouth  resusci- 
tation. The  picture  was  a  vivid  front- 
page feature. 

The  same  fire  provided  another  dra- 
matic scene  when  Ron  saw  a  fireman 
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leaning  from  a  second-storr  window, 
yelling  to  his  colleagues  on  tfie  ground. 
Ron  kept  snapping  as  the  fl|-emen  ran 
into  position  beneath  the  window  to  help 
break  the  fall  as  the  fireman  plunged 
earthward  while  flames  licked  at  his 
body.  J 

Ron  Moscatl  caught  a  series  of  four 
spectacular  pictures  of :  First,  the  fire- 
man leaning  from  the  window ;  second, 
beginning  his  plunge  from  tpe  window 
as  his  colleagues  raced  to  portion  with 
extended  arms;  third,  the  pilfup  of  fire- 
men on  the  ground  after  the  impact; 
and  fourth,  two  colleagues  Helping  the 
injured  fireman  from  the  scene. 

The  dramatic  factors  of  th^se  tremen- 
dous photographs  is  perhaps  expressed 
as  well  as  any  by  Buffalo  Fme  Commis- 
sioner Robert  B.  Howard  Jr.j  who  said: 

Dr.  (Joeeph~  Mnnch  (Buffalo! schools  su- 
perintendent) and  (City  Court)  Judge  H. 
Buswell  Roberts  told  me  on  Sxiiday  morn- 
ing' tb*t  the  human  relations  bromotlooal 
▼alue  of  the  pictures  could  i^t  be  pur- 
chased {or  a  mlUlon  dollars. 

To  Ron  Moscati.  I  offer  Jmy  hearty 
congratulations  for  a  doub|e-barrelled 
outstanding  photographic  accomplish- 
ment. And  my  congratulatl<)ns,  too,  to 
the  Courier-Express  for  gitving  these 
great  pictures  the  promin^t  display 
which  th^  deserved. 
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Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speakitr.  on  Sun 
day  May  10,  1970.  at  Indeper  dence  Mall, 
Sixth  and  Market  Streets.  P  liladelphia, 
in  the  very  shadow  of  Indepe4dence  Hall, 
a  birthday  party  was  held, 
sion  was  the  22d  birthday  4f  the  state 
of  Israel.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Rabblnlcial 
As8«nbly.  the  United  Synagogue  of 
America,  the  National  Womfn's  League, 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Jewish 
Men's  Clubs.  Middle  Atlantit  Region. 

Excitement  at  the  rally  was  Increased 
because  many  youngsters  representing 
various  organizations  around  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  had  marched  to  Inde- 
pendence Mall  with  pledges  «f  monetary 
sapport  for  Israel  from  the  entire  com- 
munity based  upon  their  cotnpletion  of 
the  march.  The  program  of  the  day  was 
Impressive,  including  important  reli- 
gious and  lay  leaders  In  the  community, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  U.S.  Congressmen 
from  the  southeastern  Pfennsylvania 
area  and  Important  representatives  of 
the  news  media. 

The  program  was  particularly  moving 
on  this  important  Israeli  holiday  becatise 
the  tempo  of  the  struggle  tpr  her  sur- 
vival In  the  Middle  East  has  increased 
with  the  Russian  invasion  pt  the  Arab 
states  in  the  area. 

One  of  the  moat  mo' 
made  on  this  memorable 
llvered  by  Rabbi  Jacob 
Ami  Syiwgociie.  This  f 
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am  glad  to  say,  is  the  leader  of  a  sig- 
nificant congregation  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  his  statement 
which  in  many  parts  is  truly  inspira- 
tional. His  remarks  follow: 

ISXAEL    AND   THE    WOKU> 

This  2and  birthday  of  the  State  of  Israel 
can  be  celebrated  In  private — and  It  can  be 
celebrated  In  public. 

According  to  a  verse  In  the  book  of  Num- 
bers It  should  be  private:  "Behold,  here  Is  a 
people  that  dwells  apart,  and  Is  not  reckoned 
among  the  nations."  In  one  sense,  privacy 
and  solitude.  Isolation,  are  forced  on  Israel. 
Beginning  22  years  ago  as  the  child  of  na- 
tions united,  with  Its  birth  certified  before 
Its  birth  took  place — the  only  state  In  history 
thus  blessed  in  advance  of  Its  own  creation — 
today  Israel  finds  Itself  outvoted,  outvetoed. 
In  the  UN  by  Arab,  by  Soviet  bloc,  by  so- 
called  Third  World  nations. 

If  we  have  to  celebrate  alone,  our  thoughts 
and  memories,  our  emotions  and  dreams  are 
rich  and  ancient  and  souring.  If  no  one  else 
knows  or  understands,  we  know  what  It 
means  to  pick  up  the  harps  of  psalmody  laid 
down  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  25  centtxrles 
ago. 

We  know  what  It  means  to  pray  In  a  Jew- 
ish Jerusaleiun  at  the  locua  of  Judaism's 
faith,  the  remnant  point  of  Solomon's 
Temple  mount. 

We  know  what  It  means  to  see  the  bones 
of  Auschewltz  nourishing  In  the  Valley  of 
Jezreel  and  upon  the  hills  of  Judaea. 

We  know  what  It  means.  If  no  one  else 
knows,  to  concretise,  to  embody.  In  earth 
and  flesh  and  blood,  and  brains  and  brawn 
too.  In  university  and  town  council.  In  the 
Kenesset  and  la  the  Beth  Hakenesset,  the 
poUtlcal  dreams  of  Herzl,  the  ethical  will  of 
Ahad  Haam,  the  messianic  yearnings  of 
Lurla.  the  Uturglcal  hymns  of  David,  the 
dying  visions  of  the  Six  MUUon  martyrs  and 
the  ten  thousand  heroes  of  Israel's  casualties, 
memorialized  today. 

It  la  not  statehood  that  we  Idolize — and 
let  not  neighboring  theologies  thus  miscon- 
strue our  Israel.  It  Is  not  mlUtary  skUl  that 
we  glorify — and  let  not  our  children  be  mis- 
led by  the  prattling  of  proletarian  mobs. 
It  Is  not  flags  that  we  worship. 

We  celebrate  today  the  22nd  birthday  of 
a  faith  restored  to  Its  heart  and  a  people 
restored  to  Its  womb  and  a  history  reset  on 
Its  track. 

But  according  to  another  verae.  In  the 
Deuteronomy,  this  celebration  should  be 
public.  "Tor  this  is  your  wisdom  and  under- 
standing In  the  eyea  of  the  peoples,  who 
will  hear  of  aU  these  laws,  and  they  shall 
say:  this  Is  truly  a  wise  and  understanding 
and  great  nation." 

Israel  in  Its  insularity,  Israel  In  its  unique 
Isolation,  Is  yet  part  of  this  world  and  Inti- 
mately Involved  with  Its  crises  and  In  Its 
destiny.  And  so  on  this  birthday  we  invite 
many  parties  to  ovir  party. 

We  Invite  the  Arab  people  and  the  Moslem 
religion.  What  threat  have  a  hundred  years 
of  Zionism  and  22  years  of  Israel  held  out 
to  you?  Have  we  destroyed  your  holy  places? 
Have  we  Imperiled  any  of  your  14  Arab 
states?  Have  we  driven  or  threatened  to  drive 
your  people  Into  the  sea?  The  15th  Pales- 
tinian state  that  you  are  now  talking  about — 
how  was  this  nationalism  created  If  not  by 
Zionism  and  partition  and  the  state  of  Israel? 
It  Is  your  own  state  of  Jordan  that  swal- 
lowed up  East  Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank 
In  1948,  the  territory  that  was  envisioned  In 
the  UN  plan  as  the  Arab  state  of  Palestine 
nnrf  an  Internationalized  Jerusalem.  Have  we 
brought  other  than  health,  and  hospitals, 
and  science,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
to  the  Middle  East?  Would  there  have  been 
a  Tr»gmr.»h  and  would  there  have  been  a 
TZabal.  Israel's  Defense  Force*.  U  not  for 
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the  attacks  and  the  threats  of  annihilation 
that  you  have  directed  against  us  from  the 
Hebron  of  1930  to  the  Israel  of  19707 

We  Invite  the  aoclallata  and  the  progres- 
sives of  the  world  to  our  party.  Where  have 
voluntary,  bun>anlstlc  collectives  been  es- 
tablished more  successful  and  more  moral 
than  the  Kibbutzim  of  Israel?  It  U  a  labor 
government  that  rules  In  Israel.  Is  Mapal 
deserving  of  yoiu  radical  epithets  and  topsy- 
turvy criticism? 

We  Invite  the  Russians  to  our  party.  You 
voted  for  partition  on  November  29,  1947. 
You  provided  the  arms  for  defense  In  1948 
and  1949.  Why  do  you  threaten  to  destroy 
us  today?  Are  Arab  dictatorships  and  mon- 
archies really  more  In  tune  with  the  mem- 
ory of  your  hero  Lenin,  whose  centennial 
you  have  Just  observed,  than  the  social 
democracy  of    Israel? 

We  invite  the  British  to  our  party.  In 
1917  you  Issued  your  BaUour  Declaration, 
the  modern  counterpart  to  the  declaration 
of  Cyrus  with  which  the  Jewish  Bible,  the 
Tanach,  ends:  Who  from  among  all  his 
people,  may  the  Lord  his  Ood  be  with  him. 
and  let  him  go  up.  Though  later  you  kept 
us  out  with  your  white  papers,  though  you 
hoped  for  our  defeat  and  death  before  we 
were  born,  we  forgive  you.  Come  and  cele- 
brate with  us  In  a  land  where  your  parlia- 
mentary procedure  Is  practiced,  where  your 
common  law  U  part  of  the  legal  system, 
where  your  language  Is  second  to  our  He- 
brew reborn. 

We  Invite  the  French  who  helped  us  In 
195«,  and  for  the  decade  56-66.  You  turned 
against  us  in  1967.  But  we  invite  you  back. 
The  Ideals  of  your  revolution  Uve  among 
us  In  our  egaUtarlan  and  free  society. 

We  Invite  all  Conservatives  who  wish  to 
conserve  human  values.  Come  and  celebrate 
the  conservation  of  one  of  the  oldest  hu- 
man traditions.  Where  have  Ideals  and  val- 
ues, and  human  life,  and  natural  resources 
been  conserved  as  they  have  been  in  Israel 
and  Its  restored  soil? 

We  Invite  the  revolutionaries.  Including 
our  own  radical  Jewish  youth,  who  are  In- 
terested in  change  in  favor  of  human  val- 
ues. Consider  the  revolutionary  change  In 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people:  exter- 
minated between  1939  and  194fi,  threatened 
with  further  genocide  In  1948,  1966.  1967, 
losing  by  attrlUon  and  assimilation  its  au- 
thentic Identity  and  way  of  life.  Prom  this 
stage  to  the  stage  of  self-determination,  self- 
defense,  and  self -expression  In  a  land  which 
^a  now  capable  of  self-expression  through 
the  restoration  of  lU  ancient  children. 

We  invite  the  Black  community.  If  you  can 
understand  what  It  means  to  grasp  for  eman- 
cipation after  400  years  of  slavery,  can  you 
not  understand  what  It  means  to  reach  for 
freedom  after  2,000  years  of  slavery  In  the 
Diaspora? 

We  mvlte  the  Christian  religion.  We  gave 
you  your  New  Testament.  Your  savior  was 
bom  one  of  us.  He  preached  to  the  chUdren 
of  Israel,  now  regathered  In  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, which  gave  birth  to  your  faith  as  weU 
as  ours.  Why  do  you  not  glory  in  prophecy 
fulfllled? 

Above  all,  we  invite  America,  the  America 
of  Independence  Hall,  the  America  of  1776. 
which  took  Inspiration  In  Its  founding  from 
the  fount  of  our  Bible,  and  which.  In  turn, 
served  as  the  inspiration  for  declaration  of 
Atzmaut,  Independence,  proclaimed  by  Ben 
Ourlon  and  his  colleagues  on  May  14,  1948, 
the  fifth  of  lyar,  6708. 

As  an  ancient  people,  we  know  the  evils  of 
war,  of  materialism,  of  conformity,  of  antl- 
inteUectuallsm.  of  race  and  reUglous  hatred. 
To  the  extent  that  these  are  present  In  Amer- 
ica we  grieve  and  we  criticize.  But  as  an  an- 
cient people,  having  seen  and  suffered  under 
all  the  empires  of  history,  having  lived  under 
and  B\irvlved  all  political  system*,  we  know 
that  America,  with  all  Its  fault*,  la  the  best 
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that  ever  was  and  U.  If  we  plead  for  peace, 
in  Southeast  Asia,  or  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
BhaU  never  raise  the  flag  of  the  enemies  of 
America.  ^      ^^        ,_,.     . 

We  feel  that  the  freedom  for  the  spirit  oi 
man  bom  In  thU  Independence  Hall  almost 
200  years  ago,  and  the  freedom  reborn  m 
Israel  22  years  ago,  travel  along  parallel  lines. 
A  big  wheel  run  by  faith,  for  the  vast  free 
world  of  mankind,  and  a  little  wheel  run  by 
the  grace  of  Ood,  for  the  Jewish  people. 

God  bless  America.  Ood  bless  Israel.  Ood 
bless  mankind. 


TALKIN'  LIBERAL  HEGEMONY 
BLUES  (WITH  A  NOTE  OF  OPTI- 
MISM) 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  an  interesting  article  in  the 
New  Guard  magazine  which  discusses 
conservatism  and  liberalism  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  I  would  Uke  to 
place  this  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CONSnVATISM        *ND        COUXCE        TEACHING— 

Xalkin'  !,»"""    Hegemony  Blues   (With 
a  Note  or  Optimism) 

(By  John  P.  East) 
Today  in  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities poUtlcal  'aiberallsm"  Is  the  established 
Weltanschauung.  This  U  hardly  a  new  or 
startling  finding,  and  In  fact  It  Is  so  com- 
monly known  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
lawyer,  we  need  not  "prove"  It,  we  may 
simply  take  "Judicial  notice"  that  It  U  so. 
The  noted  sociologist  Seymour  Upset  has 
written  recently,  "Intellectuals,  academics 
...  In  the  United  States  tend  as  a  group 
to  be  disproportionately  on  the  left.  They 
are  either  liberal  Democrats  or  supporters  of 
left-wing  minor  parties."  • 

In  those  academic  disciplines  where  the 
discussion  of  politics  is  central,  political 
science  and  history,  the  liberal-left  domi- 
nance to  greater  than  it  is  in  the  whole  of 
academe.  In  my  discipline  of  political  science. 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  It  is  true  of  history 
departments,  conservatism,  either  of  tradi- 
tional or  libertarian  strains,  Is  represented 
by  an  exceedingly  small  group  of  professors. 
Qualitatively  they  may  be  significant,  but 
quantitatively  they  are  not. 

An  unorthodox,  yet  revealing,  method  of 
underscoring  thU  liberal-left  dominance  to 
to  note  some  of  the  typical  material  I  have 
received  as  a  professor  of  political  science. 
Obviously  the  senders  had  obUlned  Usts  of 
college  and  university  faculties  from  various 
sources  (perhaps  the  American  PoUtlcal 
Science  Association  or  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association),  and  maUed  out  their  ma- 
terial on  the  valid  asstunptlon  that  the  re- 
cipients would  Ukely  be  of  a  Uberal-left 
persuasion. 

For  example,  periodically  I  receive  a  letter 
from  Robert  M.  Hutchlns,  President  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, inviting  me  to  Join  "the  Center,"  and 
to  receive  The  Center  Masfozine.  In  hto  letter 
Hutchlns  advises,  "At  the  Outer,  dlstln- 
gliished  guests  Uke  .  .  .  Arnold  Toynbee  .  .  . 
Senator  J.  WUliam  Pulbrlght  .  .  .  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  .  .  .  and  U  Thant  meet  with  staff 
members  like  Harry  Ashmore  .  . .  Linus  Paul- 
ing .  .  .  and  Rexford  O.  TugweU.  The  re- 
sult is  a  continuing  dialogue  [slcl.  •  •  •  A* 
you  can  Imagine,  these  discussions  are  lively, 
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the  observations   and   conclusions   arresting 
and  thought-provoking." 

An  attached  brochure  Informs  the  reader. 
"Many  Isle]  viewpoints  are  represented  in 
the  output  of  the  Center,  but  Center  adopts 
none  as  Its  own  [IJ."  and  that  tapes  of 
Center  convocations  are  available  for  "regu- 
lar use  in  classrooms."  The  key  word  to  "class- 
rooms," and  the  receiver  of  the  letter  to  ex- 
pected to  take  It  from  there.  Hutchlns  con- 
cludes hU  letter  with  this  postscript:  "Please 
forgive  us  If  you  are  already  a  member  of  the 
Center.  .  .  .  This  invltaUon  has  been  maUed 
to  selected  Itots  which  cannot  always  be 
checked  to  eliminate  duplication.  We  hope 
that  you  will  understand.  .  .  ."  The  "selected 
Itots"  are.  of  course,  Itot*  of  college  and  uni- 
versity faculty  members  In  the  crucial  dto- 
ciplines  of  poUtlcal  science  and  htotory.  and 
when  Hutchlns  pleads  for  "understanding  ' 
he  vrtll  probably  get  it.  lor  he  knows  his 
academic  cUentele  well. 

Commentary  Magazine  periodically  sends 
out  an  announcement  to  pollUcal  science 
professors  In  which  the  teacher  to  encour- 
aged to  require  hto  students  to  buy  reprints 
of  articles  for  classroom  use  that  have  ap- 
peared In  Commentary.  The  reprints  are  by 
'■many  of  the  world's  best  writers."  Including 
Arthur  M.  Schleslnger.  Jr..  Richard  N.  God- 
win Paul  Goodman,  and  Michael  Harrington. 
The  announcement  lists  nearly  one  hundred 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  using  the 
reprints.  U  the  professor  requires  hto  stu- 
denu  to  participate,  he  wUl  receive  a  free 
subscrtpUon  to  Commentary.  The  editors  of 
thto  Uberal  publlcaUon  clearly  know  "where 
the  ducks  are." 

COJ».B  sent  out  a  letter  to  all  members 
of  the  American  Political  Science  AssocUtlon. 
Signed  by  C.O.P.E.'s  naUonal  director,  the 
letter  to  me  stated.  "It  occurs  to  me  that  you 
might  be  interested  In  Informing  your  stu- 
dents of  organized  labor's  role  In  pontics,  par- 
Ucularly  those  students  majoring  in  poUtlcal 
science.  If  you  would  be  Interested  In  having 
a  C  O.P.B.  represenUtlve  address  one  or  sev- 
eral ol  your  classes,  may  I  suggest  that  you 
write  to  me.  .  .  ."  CO  J.E.,  knowing  the  aca- 
demic mind,  overtly  seeks  access  to  tUe  class- 
room. 

One  of  my  favorites  to  the  form  letter  sent 
out  during  the  1968  campaign  to  the  aca- 
demic community  by  Barbara  Tuchman  and 
Henry  Steele  Commager  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Committee  for  an  BffecUve  Congress. 
In  the  letter  to  me  I  was  urged  to  send  my 
contribution  "today"  because  "such  Senators 
as  Pulbrlght.  Church,  Morse.  McGovem  and 
Netoon  could  go  down  before  racists,  toola- 
UonisU  III,  cops  and  bombs  eealote  or.  at 
best,  standpat  non-enUUes."  I  was  warned 
that  unless  contributions  were  made  I  could 
expect  to  see  "arch-conservatives,"  "drum- 
be&Ung  war  candidates."  and  "extremtot 
right-wing  organlzaUons"  gain  a  "strangle- 
hold on  all  Important  legtolaUon."  The  letter 
was  tallOT-made  for  the  Uberal  mind  that 
dominates  academe. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  PoUtlcal 
Science  AasociaUon.  I  received  a  letter  in  1968 
from  the  Deputy  Chairman  for  Research  and 
PubllcaUons  of  the  Democratic  NaUonal 
Committee.  Thto  letter  informed  me  that  "a* 
pracUclng  political  scienltots,  many  of  you 
will  undoubtedly  be  working  acUvely  in  the 
Democratic  Party  in  your  communiUes  dur- 
ing the  coming  PrealdenUal  Campaign  year. 
I  hope  that  you  will  feel  free  to  contact  me 
for  research  materUto,  flyers,  pamphleU.  and 
other  types  of  campaign  documenU  that  you 
can  put  to  good  use  in  your  poUUcal  work  or 
i»  your  claaaea."  The  lt*UC8  are  mine,  and 
again  we  have  a  case  of  a  liberal  organlzaUon 
asking  Uberal  academe  to  give  it  access  to  the 
classroom. 

Never  to  be  foimd  flagging  in  the  struggle 
for  thing*  Uberal,  the  New  York  Time* 
through  Its  Book  and  EducaUonal  IMvlslon 
has  mailed  out  to  professors  a  brochure  ol 
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their  new  fUmstrlp  series  which  will  "chal- 
lenge and  Inform  young  minds."  The  teacher 
Is  urged  to  use  the  filmstrips  In  the  "class- 
room." Again,  we  are  back  to  the  classroom, 
and  the  potential  subscriber  to  told  that  the 
first  film  to  enUtled  "Behind  the  Bamboo 
Curtain"  In  which  such  questions  as  "Why 
Chinese  Communism  Is  compatible  with 
China's  national  heritage"  will  be  answered. 
One  doesn't  have  to  get  the  film  to  see  the 
picture. 

I  have  only  brushed  the  surface  In  Illus- 
trating the  types  of  material  I  receive  as  a 
professor  of  political  science.  Similar  types  of 
material  are  not  received  from  conservative 
sources.  Is  It  a  matter  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  conservatives?  Probibly  not.  It  is  a  matter 
ol  knowing  the  political  complexion  of  the 
academic  community.  ConservaUves  would 
be  wasting  advertising  doUars  in  mass  maU- 
Ings  to  academe,  which  to  dominated  by  the 
liberal-left.  It  Is  a  liberal  market  and  the 
advertisers  know  It. 

THE    EJTKCT    OF    I.TBMAL    DOMINANCE 

The  most  crucial  effect  of  faculty  Uberallsm 
to  upon  the  students.  There  are  studies  In- 
dicating that  coUeges  and  universlUes  have 
a  liberalizing  effect  on  young  people.^  As  Sey- 
mour Upset  puts  It.  'UniverslUes  clearly  do 
have  a  liberalizing  effect,  so  that  there  to  a 
gradual  shift  to  the  left."  »  It  to  hardly  sur- 
prising that  Uberal  faculUes  would  produce 
Uberal  studenu. 

The  problem  goes  beycnd  that  to  the  radi- 
calism of  the  student  New  Left.  Here  we 
confront  that  chronic  malady  of  the  liberal 
in  which  there  are  "no  enemies  on  the  left." 
Thto  problem  has  been  recenUy  stated  by 
University  of  Chicago  Professor  Theodore 
liowl,  himsell  a  Uberal: 

"Llberato  are  famously  capable  of  handling 
demands  that  originate  from  their  right. 
Their  defenses  are  weU  organized,  their  re- 
sponses are  facUe  yet  firm,  their  knowledge  of 
what  to  negoUable  and  what  to  nonnegotlabie 
to  unxntotakably  clear.  In  contrast,  llberato  are 
almost  completely  incapable  of  handling  de- 
mands that  issue  from  their  left.  Complaints 
from  the  left  confuse  the  liberal.  Complajnts 
from  the  left  automaUcally  weaken  liim  by 
UnpUcaOon  that  he  to  not  Uberal  enoujih. 
Demands  from  the  left  make  him  feel  Ulegit 
And  the  Uberal  feels  this  way  regardless  cf 
the  actual.  subsUntlve  characUr  of  the  de- 
mands. Facing  left,  the  liberal  frankly  can- 
not dls»'"g"<«>'  a  good  demand  from  a  bad 
one,  for  voices  from  the  left  remove  hto  bear- 
ings." ' 

When  student  New  Left  radicalism  erupts 
on  a  campus,  for  the  re.so's  Lowi  outUnci. 
the  Uberal  •cholar*  are  often  put  to  rout 
in  disarray.  For  example,  if  SDS  members 
were  Identifiable  young  fasctots,  the  Uberal 
professoriate  would  resolutely  meet  the  threat 
and  subdue  it  (and  righUy  so).  However,  be- 
cause SDS  fanaticism  to  of  lef ttot  origins  the 
Uberai  professors  are  frequenUy  put  to  flight. 
Uberal  dominance  of  our  faculUes  then  not 
only  has  the  effect  of  sancUoning  New  Left 
radicalism,  but  accelerates  lu  growth  by 
being  innately  incapable  of  moving  against  It. 
As  M.  Stanton  Bvans,  among  others,  has 
pointed  out.  It  to  not  surjirtoing  that  we  have 
a  minority  of  student  radicato  today  on  our 
campuses.^  In  view  of  the  poUUcs  of  academe. 
It  to  amazing  we  do  not  have  more  of  them, 
and  that  they  have  not  surfaced  sooner.  Con- 
aervaUve*  need  to  be  thankful  for  UtUe 
things. 

Uberal  dominance  of  the  faculties  means 
a  shutting  out  of  conservaUve  thought  and 
ideas.  Students  are  likely  to  know  who 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  and  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  are.  and  they  are  almost  certain 
to  know  of  Che.  Fidel.  Ho.  Malcolm  X.  Good- 
man, Sartre,  Cleaver,  and  Marcxise.  Their 
teachers  have  prepared  them  well.  On  the 
other  hand  ask  them  about  Kirk.  Bumham, 
Voegelln,  Strauss.  HaaUtt,  Tonsor.  Molnar. 
Herberg.  Possony,  Klnter.  or  any  figure  af- 
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fUlated  with  oontemporary  conMrvatlve 
thought,  and  the  likelihood  Is  great  they 
will  have  never  heard  of  theni.  At  best  they 
may  luiow  of  Buckley  (who  jloean't?),  but 
the  Image  they  will  have  of  ilm  Is  \uually 
unfavorable.  Why  this  Ignorance  and  dis- 
tortion? The  liberal  faculties!  have  Ignored 
these  figures,  and  when  ther  do  refer  to 
them  It  will  be  disparagingly.   I 

One  of  the  most  appalling  pnanhandllngs 
of  conservative  thought  I  hai^  encount'^red 
of  late  is  the  statement  by  Prdfessor  Thomas 
Oreer  In  his  widely  used  paperback  text, 
A  Brief  History  of  Western  Man.  Oreer  In- 
forms his  student  readers,  "Drawing  upon 
the  political  tradition  of  Edmiind  Burke,  the 
Fascists  asserted  that  the  state  Is  a  living 
entity,  transcending  the  inCivlduals  who 
compose  it."  *  One  could  wef  p  silently  at 
phlloeophlcal  Illiterates  who  ^annot  distin- 
guish between  Burke  and  Mutsolini,  but  we 
must  cry  out  with  anguish  that  they  should 
write  our  textbooks.  j 

As  suggested  by  Oreer's  book,  liberal  dom- 
inance of  the  academy  moans  the  text 
books  reflect  that  fact,  for  I  the  textbook 
publishers  know  their  marked.  Nell  McCaf- 
frey, head  of  the  Conservative  Book  Club 
and  Arlington  House,  was  asl^ed.  "Does  Ar- 
lington House  ever  Intend  to  invade  the  text- 
book field?"  He  answered,  "N<it  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  First,  the  educationist  hier- 
archy tends  to  buy  its  books  only  from  es- 
tablished textbook  publishera.  It's  a  tight 
field,  very  hard  and  costly  to  break  into. 
Even  more  important,  the  edulcationist  hier- 
archy would  not  be  sympathttic  to  a  con- 
servative publisher." '  i 

A  further  effect  of  liberal  dpminance  and 
the  absence  of  conservative  jpoices  on  the 
campus,  is  to  frame  the  dlsqussion  of  po- 
litical Issues  for  the  students  iti  terms  of  Itb- 
em  versus  radical.  No  conservative  alterna- 
tive Is  offered.  For  example,  at  one  campus 
a  committee  made  up  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents had  the  responsibility  of  Selecting  guest 
speakers  who  would  be  paid  (jut  of  student 
fees.  One  heated  committee  debate  was  over 
whether  to  invite  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  or  Leroi  Jones,  with  libetals  preferring 
the  former  and  radicals  the  latter.  Conserva- 
tive representation  on  the  cofimlttee  could 
have  suggested  George  S.  Schuyler,  but  as 
already  suggested  such  voices  are  rare  In  the 
academic  world.  | 

A  profound  effect  of  faculty 'liberalism  has 
been.  In  the  words  of  Russell  Ktrk,  the  growth 
of  "Behemoth  University"  In  lAmerlca  with 
aU  of  its  ugly  side  effects.  Wit^  liberal  faith 
In  mass  education  the  emphisis  in  higher 
education  has  too  often  been  pn  size  rather 
than  quality  with  the  resulting  Imperson- 
ality and  IBM  syndrome  of  tha  modem  cam- 
ptia.  This  has  been  a  contrlbiitlng  factor  to 
student  radicalism,  for  it  fosters  rootlessness 
and  alienation.  Conservative  g^dance  would 
have  stressed  quality  over  qualitlty.  the  per- 
sonal over  the  Impersonal,  it  would  have  kept 
research  and  teaching  in  proper  balance,  and 
because  of  this  emphasis  It  Is  doubtful  that 
anomle  and  alienation  would  have  blossomed 
so  extensively  on  the  modern ,  campus. 

Under  liberal  guidance  "Behemoth  Uni- 
versity" has  tended.  In  Its  lua\  for  quantity 
over  quality,  to  emphasize  "things,"  whereas 
under  conservative  Influence  the  emphasis 
would  more  likely  have  been  Ion  ideas  and 
"the  life  of  the  mind."  Where  the  campus 
liberal  has  encouraged  direct  Ipolltlcal  "ac- 
tion" and  "Involvement,"  the!  conservative. 
If  present,  would  have  encouraged  thought, 
contemplation,  and  reflection,  imd  he  would 
have  resisted  the  politicizing  of  the  campus 
for  any  point  of  view.  To  illustrate  this  lat- 
ter point,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  con- 
servative calling  for  a  pollticlz«d  campus  for 
the  support  of  his  Vietnam  poUcy.  He  would 
prefer  to  keep  the  campus  fon4m  open,  neu- 
tral,  and   competitive   to  facilitate  orderly 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

discussion  of  issues  within  a  framework  of 
academic  freedom. 

Finally,  where  liberal  education  theory  has 
been  preoccupied  with  the  "now"  and  the 
"relevant,"  the  conservative  would  more 
likely  have  stressed  the  long  view  philosoph- 
ically and  historically,  and  he  would  have 
encouraged  appreciation  of  "the  permanent 
things."  But  alas  conservative.  Influence  on 
the  campus  has  not  been  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced In  recent  decades,  and  the  liberal- 
left  has  presided  over  the  rise  of  "Behemoth 
University." 

WHY   LIBEBAl.  DOMINANCBT 

A  question  I  am  asked  frequently  by  non- 
teaching  conservatives  Is  why  the  liberal-left 
so  heavily  dominates  our  college  and  univer- 
sity faculties.  The  question  Is  simple  and  ob- 
vious, but  the  answers  are  complex  and 
elusive 

Going  back  to  the  Enlightenment,  the 
Renaissance,  and  even  beyond,  we  find  the 
roots  of  contemporary  liberalism  which  have 
brought  It  Into  ascendancy  and  dominance 
In  Western  Intellectual  thought.  In  addition 
to  the  Renaissance  and  the  Enlightenment, 
we  find  Its  origins  In  gnosticism,  sclentlsm, 
utilitarianism,  Marxism,  positivism,  prag- 
matism, secularism,  hedonism,  materialism, 
and  other  "isms"  that  have  gone  into  the 
making  of  what  today  we  call  contemporary 
American  liberalism. 

It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
analyze  these  Ingredients  and  to  delineate 
their  respective  contributions  to  contempo- 
rary liberal  thought.  It  will  have  to  suffice 
to  note  that  they  have  been  dominant 
themes  In  Western  thought  in  recent  cen- 
turies, and  they  are  foundation  stones  of 
modem  Western  liberalism.  In  brief,  intel- 
lectual thought  (not  necessarily  the  work-a- 
day  world  of  the  proverbial  "man  In  the 
street")  in  our  times  has  been  heavily  lib- 
eral, and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  colleges 
and  universities,  which  by  mission  and  func- 
tion are  expected  to  be  "Intellectual,"  would 
reflect  in  stark  fonn  a  liberal  hue.  As  to  why 
the  world  of  the  Intellectual  liberalism  has 
taken  root  and  evolved  over  recent  centuries 
is  a  complex  matter  of  Intellectual  history 
clearly  outside  the  principal  concern  of  this 
brief  essay.  For  present  purposes,  I  am  say- 
ing It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that 
liberal  dominance  in  Intellectual  thought 
has  come  about,  and  It  is  not  surprising  this 
fact  is  reflected  strongly  In  oiir  colleges  and 
universities,  the  centers  of  our  intellectual 
Ufe. 

One  Is  still  plagued,  however,  with  the 
nagging  question  of  why  liberal  dominance 
Is  so  utterly  disproportionate  In  academe 
compared  with  American  thought  and  Ufe 
in  general.  We  have  conservatives  in  Journal- 
ism, the  professions,  business,  practical  poli- 
tics, and  throughout  American  culture  gen- 
erally. Indeed,  a  broadly  defined  conserva- 
tism may  well  be  the  dominant  theme  of 
American  Ufe.  Certainly  it  is  clear  that  the 
liberal-left  professoriate  If  hardly  represent- 
ative of  "mainstream"  America.  Why  Is  the 
imbalance  so  great  and  so  pronounced? 

The  problem  Is  more  fruitfully  approached 
not  by  concentrating  on  why  liberals  move 
into  academic  work  (why  shouldn't  they;  it 
Is  an  honorable  and  challenging  profession), 
but  rather  by  focvislng  on  why  conservatives 
shy  away  from  college  and  university 
teaching. 

To  begin  with,  the  graduate  schools,  which 
train  our  future  faculties,  are  overwhelmingly 
Uberal  and  they  attract  and  reproduce  their 
own  kind.  This  vicious  circle  is  dlfllcult  to 
break.  At  best  the  graduate  school  environ- 
ment for  the  conservative  is  itsually  a  neutral 
one,  and  sometimes  It  can  be  hostile.  Too 
often  liberal  academe  equates  liberalism  with 
Intelligence,  and  conservatism  with  lack  of 
same.  The  end  result  Is  to  discourage  conserv- 
ative students  from  entering  graduate  work 
In  such  crucial  disclpUnes  as  political  science 
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and    history    where   this   formula   Is   more 
likely  to  be  honored. 

Furthermore,  the  acadenUc  world  is  heavily 
bureaucratized  and  socialized,  and  unappeal- 
ing to  the  conservative.  It  may  be  question- 
able whether  college  and  university  organiza- 
tions are  any  more  bureaucratized  than  the 
modern  business  corporations,  but  It  is  true 
that  they  can  be  highly  socialized  In  terms  of 
economic  rewards.  The  difference  between 
"top"  and  "bottom"  salaries  at  a  given  In- 
stitution are  often  not  great,  and  salaries 
over-all  are  held  at  levels  lower  than  com- 
parable Jobs  in  private  Industry.  If  college 
and  university  salaries  were  based  upon  a 
••free  market."  they  would  increase  dramati- 
cally, for  clearly  today  a  college  education  is 
a  "!%rvlce"  or  "commodity"  In  great  demand. 
But  the  libertarian  spirit  of  the  free  market 
Is  anathema  to  the  liberal  professoriate,  and 
It  would  prefer  lower  salaries  to  a  breach  of 
faith  regarding  its  sacred  economic  theories. 
This  is  not  an  economic  setting  sufficiently 
challenging  to  many  conservatives. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  conservative  absence 
on  the  compus  must  be  placed  upon  Ameri- 
can conservatism  Itself,  which  Is  heavily 
rooted  In  the  narrow  confines  of  economic 
conservatism  or  laissez-faire  capitalism,  and 
its  growth  beyond  those  roots  has  been 
qualitatively  but  not  quantitatively  impres- 
sive. Many  of  our  most  talented  conserva- 
tives In  America  have  been  caught  up  in 
either  creating  or  servicing  the  great  indus- 
trial-technological revolution  that  has  pre- 
occupied America  over  the  past  century.  This 
point  was  personally  brought  home  to  me  by 
a  close  and  brilliant  conservative  friend  who 
Is  now  a  partner  in  one  of  America's  leading 
law  firms.  He  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  under- 
graduate in  history,  and  graduated  first  In 
his  law  school  class.  He  told  me,  "I  would 
rather  be  a  third-rate  lawyer  than  ".  first-rate 
history  professor."  The  priority  Is  clear,  and 
I  feel  it  reflects  in  a  personalized  way  the 
narrow  economic  base  of  much  of  American 
conservatism,  and  its  rejection  of  a  mere 
brcadly-based  cultural  conservatism. 

I  find  my  non-teaching  conservative 
friends  in  their  frenzied  lives  of  maintaining 
and  serving  the  great  American  industrial- 
technological  apparatus  (I  agree  that  some- 
one must  do  it,  but  why  not  make  the  lib- 
erals do  some  of  this  dirty  work?)  Uve  al- 
most wholly  in  a  world  of  "action"  in  which 
"the  life  of  the  mind"  Is  at  best  a  remote 
dream.  In  thU  regard  their  life  style 
Is  not  much  different  from  the  Uberal  world 
where  action  takes  priority  over  thought, 
contemplation,  and  refiectlon.  There  can  even 
be  a  subtle  antl-lntellectuallsm  in  which 
boolu  and  "Ideas"  are  considered  hallmarlcs 
of  the  effete  to  the  "dynamic"  young  execu- 
tive "on  the  go." 

In  discoursing  with  nonacademlc  conser- 
vatives, I  have  found  they  are  likely  to  b« 
readers  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  and  these  and  sim- 
ilar publications  are  their  principal  sources 
of  "conservative"  ideas.  They  wlU  usually 
know  of  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  but  will 
probably  have  read  little  of  his  work.  There 
Is  some  chance  they  may  know  of  James 
Jackson  Kllpatrlck,  John  Chamberlain,  and 
M.  Stanton  Evans,  and  be  vaguely  familiar 
with  their  editorial  stance.  The  nonteach- 
ing  conservative  may  know  of  such  free-mar- 
ket exponents  as  Milton  Friedman,  Ludwlg 
von  Mlses,  or  Henry  HazUtt,  but  the  odds 
are  not  great.  Finally,  and  most  reveaUng, 
there  is  Uttle  chance  that  the  nonacademlc 
conservative  is  familiar  with  such  figures  as 
Russell  Kirk,  Eric  Voegelln,  Richard  Weaver, 
James  Burnham,  Leo  Strauus,  or  other  con- 
servative figures  of  comparable  stature. 

In  short,  too  much  of  American  conserva- 
tism Is  an  Intuitive,  narrowly  based  economic 
conservatism  with  at  best  an  additional  ex- 
posure to  popular  conservative  editorial  writ- 
ers. But  when  it  comes  to  the  cultural  con- 
servatives of  the  stature  of  Kirk,  et  al.,  Amer- 
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lean  conservatives  know  Uttle.  "GetUng  and 
spending"  exacts  a  heavy  toU.  Because  It 
lacks  cultural  breadth  and  depth,  American 
conservatism  Itself  is  partially  to  blame  for 
the  dearth  of  conservative  teachers  on  our 
campuses.  Unfortunately,  to  a  considerable 
extent  it  lacks  the  Intellectual  content  to 
nuture  potential  young  teachers. 

needed:  conservative  teachers 
The  need  lor  conservative  faculty  members 
U  compelling.  I  am  not  caUlng  for  an  in- 
fusion of  Ideologists  of  the  right  into  aca- 
deme, but  I  am  agreeing  with  Professor 
Stephen  J.  Tonsor's  observation  that  "The 
Ideological  and  cultural  uniformity  of  higher 
education  in  America  is  a  disgrace.  Why  Is  It 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  have  con- 
formed themselves  over  the  past  two  decades 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  secular  liberalism? " ' 
Uke  Tonsor  I  am  calUng  for  political  plural- 
Um  and  diversity  within  our  faculties.  I  am 
contending  that  we  need  conservatives, 
whether  they  are  of  traditional  or  libertarian 
bent  or  a  mixture  of  both,  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession  at  the  college  and  university 
level.  We  need  scholars  In  the  classroom  who 
wUl  defend.  In  the  words  of  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  ".  .  .  tradiUonal  values  ...  the  free 
enterprise  economy  .  .  .  (and  who  will  of- 
fer] reasoned  opposition  to  the  menance  of 
communism.  ..."  * 

Before  conservative  America  can  nurture 
yovmg  teachers  it  will  have  to  broaden  Its 
cultural  base  beyond  merely  economic  con- 
servatism. A  good  start  has  been  made  In 
this  dlrecUon  through  such  pubUcatlons  as 
The  National  Review,  Modem  Age.  The  In- 
tercollegiate Revieic.  University  Bookman. 
Triumph,  The  New  GtTAko,  Human  Events, 
and  The  Freeman.  An  Impressive  recent  ad- 
dition to  broadening  the  cultural  base  of 
American  conservatism  U  the  Conservative 
Book  Club  of  Arlington  House. 

We  need  to  encourage  our  talented  un- 
dergraduate conservatives  to  enter  coUege 
teaching.  Why  not?  It  is  an  honorable  jwofes- 
slon.  the  financial  rewards  In  It  have  Im- 
proved significantly  In  recent  years,  and 
above  all,  opportunity  for  service  to  the 
country  and  conservative  principles  In  gen- 
eral is  unexcelled,  for  as  Uncoln  put  it.  "The 
philosophy  of  the  classroom  today.  Is  the 
philoeophy   of   Government   tomorrow." 

Unfortunately  there  is  evidence  that  some 
leading  conservatives  no  longer  feel  the 
struggle  on  the  campus  is  worth  the  effort. 
RuBseU  Kirk  has  recenUy  written,  "...  wild 
horses  couldn't  drag  me  back  to  permanent 
residence  on  the  typical  campus."'"  Simi- 
larly, prior  to  his  recent  entry  Into  the  par- 
tisan political  arena,  former  Professor  PhlUp 
M.  Crane  wrote,  "If  there  were  a  genuine 
hope  of  reforming  the  university  from  with- 
in, conservative  professors  could  take  the 
lack  of  promotions,  minimal  pay  raises, 
cramped  offices,  paper  work,  committee  over- 
loads, suppression  :n  the  Journals,  prejudice 
in  the  reviews  as  a  small  price  to  pay  to 
achieve  the  restoration  of  the  academy.  But 
the  prospect  of  internal  reform  appears  re- 
mote." ^^  It  appears  that  Kirk  and  Crane 
are  conceding  conservative  defeat  on  the 
campus. 

Is  American  conservatism  willing  to  con- 
cede the  loss  of  higher  education  to  the  lib- 
erals and  radicals?  If  so,  a  great  and  tragic 
watershed  In  the  hUtory  of  the  Republic  has 
been  passed.  The  struggle  today  on  otir  cam- 
pvisee  for  the  minds  of  the  young  is  spirited 
and  vital.  If  you  wUl,  this  is  where  the 
action  is.  If  conservatives  are  wlUlng  to  con- 
cede thU  crucial  battle.  I  fear  they  will  ulti- 
mately lose  the  war.  This  battle  U  too  sig- 
nificant to  l>e  forfeited. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Crane  that  the  mat- 
ter Is  as  desperate  as  he  describes  it.  It  Is 
bad.  but  not  that  bad.  Indeed.  If  my  own 
personal  experience  la  any  guide,  I  have 
found  a  considerable  amount  of  Uberal  open- 
ness to  a  conservative  teacher.  It  Is  true 
that  one  becomes  something  of  "the  house" 
conservative,   but  there  Is  still  enough  of 
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the  Ubertarlan  spirit  In  much  of  academic 
American  Uberallsm  that  It  wlU  listen  to  a 
statement  of  the  conservative  viewpoint. 

I  have  been  called  upon  frequently  to  de- 
bate and  defend  conservative  positions  on 
campuses  In  my  area,  and  often  the  forum 
has  been  provided  by  the  liberals.  For  exam- 
ple. I  was  asked  to  debate  publicly  a  liberal 
professor  on  the  evening  of  the  October  15 
Moratorium  on  the  proposition:  "Resolved: 
The  United  States  should  Immediately  and 
unUaterally  withdraw  from  Vietnam."  I  took 
the  negative  position,  and  we  had  an  excep- 
tionally large  student  turnout.  Here  was  a 
forum  provided  by  liberals  and  radicals  who 
often  look  In  vain  for  conservative  opposi- 
tion on  the  campus.  One  neighboring  college 
called  upon  me  to  subsUtute  for  Secretary  ot 
State  Dean  Rusk  ( !).  who  had  to  cancel  his 
appearance  at  the  last  moment.  I  am  not  ex- 
acUy  In  a  league  with  Dean  Rusk,  but  the 
campus'  In  question  was  desperate  to  find 
anyone  with  academic  credentials  who  would 
defend  American  policy  in  Southeast  AsU. 
Here  again,  the  forum  was  provided  by  Ub- 
erals.  American  conservatives  must  avoid 
paranoia  about  the  American  campus,  for 
afterall  they  have  left  the  playing  field,  and 
frequently  the  liberal  looks  In  vain  for  his 
natural  American  opposition. 

In  brief;  "the  harvest  is  plentiful,  but  the 
laborers  are  few.  .   .   ." 
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TRIBUTE   TO  MRS.  BETTY  McCALL 
ZOROTOVICH 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  23. 1970,  the  community 
of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  wiU  be  honoring 
Mrs.  Betty  McCall  Zorotovich  upon  her 
coming  retirement  after  32  years  of 
teaching  in  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  area. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend her  and  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  Information  about  this 
noteworthy  woman: 

Betty  Zorotovich  was  born  in  Imperial, 
Cahf.,  October  28. 1908.  Her  parents  were 
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Thaddeus  Dale  McCall  and  Cora  Paure 
McCall.  Her  father  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Texas.  He  was  employed  by  Interna- 
tional Harvester  and  became  their  rep- 
resentative in  Mexico  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  family  moved  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  became  one  of  the  pioneering 
families  in  that  area  when  it  was  first 
settled.  There  were  five  other  children 
In  her  family:  Thad.  Bob,  deceased, 
Carlos,  Johnny,  and  Dulcie. 

Betty  graduated  from  Imperial  High 
School  in  1925,  and  graduated  from 
UCLA  in  1929  with  an  A.B.  degree, 
majoring  in  economics.  She  obtained  her 
teaching  credentials  from  UCLA  In  1938. 
On  June  29,  1929,  Betty  married  Nich- 
olas Zorotovich  in  San  Gabriel.  Calif. 
They  later  had  two  children.  Virginia 
Mae  and  Nicholas  Dale.  Virginia  is  now 
married  to  Comdr.  Jack  Hyde  and  has 
given  the  Zorotovichs  four  grandchil- 
dren: Jack  Elgin,  Nicholas  Craig,  Leslie, 
and  David.  Nicholas  Dale  presently 
teaches  at  the  San  Pedro  High  School 
and  has  also  given  his  parents  four 
grandchildren:  Pamela,  Nicholas  Scott, 
Kathl  Ann,  and  John  Patrick. 

In  1938  Betty  began  teaching  at  GkMn- 
pers  Junior  High  School  in  Los  Angeles. 
After  a  short  period  there,  she  trans- 
ferred to  Dana  Junior  High  School  in 
San  Pedro  where  she  has  taught  ever 
since.  In  the  t>eginning  of  her  teaching 
career,  she  taught  English  and  history. 
In  the  mid-1940'8  she  taught  art  and  be- 
came chairman  of  the  art  department. 
In  the  late  1940's,  she  became  interested 
in  why  many  children  of  seemingly  nor- 
mal or  above-average  intelligence  could 
not  read.  Mrs.  Zorotovich  began  using  the 
kinesthetic  method  developed  by  Dr.  Per- 
nald,  and  has  used  this  method  and  ex- 
panded It  in  her  work  with  remedial 
reading.  She  has  since  become  one  of  the 
outstanding  teachers  of  remedial  reading 
and  has  conducted  woiltshops  for  other 
teachers  Ui  this  area.  Today  hundreds  of 
young  people  in  San  Pedro  can  read  more 
proficiently  because  of  her  devotion  to 
them.  In  recent  years  she  has  continued 
to  teach  English,  history,  and  remedial 
reading. 

In  the  late  1940s  she  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  Art  Pa  irons  of  San  Pedro  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the  local  artists, 
writers,  thespians,  and  photographers. 
She  served  as  the  first  president  of  the 
group,  and  at  one  time  it  was  the  second 
largest  such  group  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
She  helped  to  organize  the  Writers'  Guild 
of  San  Pedro  and  has  served  as  president 
of  the  group.  She  was  named  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Ephebian  Society  because 
of  the  extensive  work  she  did  in  the  orga- 
nization along  with  Mr.  Zoroto'vich.  She 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Ephebians 
at  one  time. 

Betty  is  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma,  an  honor  organization  for  out- 
standing women  educators.  She  is  now 
president-elect  of  Alpha  Beta  chapter. 

Betty  plans  for  retirement  include 
some  travel,  especially  In  Mexico,  with 
her  husband.  Nicholas. 

I  wish  to  join  the  entire  community 
of  San  Pedro  in  commending  Betty  Zoro- 
tovich for  her  outstandUig  contribution 
to  her  community  and  wish  her  many 
years  of  fruitful  and  happy  retirement. 
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ISRAELI  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCI  EUER 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY 
OPPOSE  WAR  IN  CAMBODIA  AND 
VIETNAM 


May  15,  1970 


SOVIET-US.   CARGO   SERVICE 


or    NKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESaJTATIVES 

Thursaay.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30 1  met  with  Assistant  Secrejary  of  State 
Joseph  Sisco  to  be  briefed  on  ithe  worsen- 
ing crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  from  which 
he  had  just  returned.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  an  article 
on  this  briefing  into  the  Rec6rd: 
(Prom  the  Day  Jewish  Journal.  May  4,  1970] 
AifsaiCA   Must  Shx    \2Z    Plank  to   Is«ak, 

BxcAUSK     or     THE     Danchi     or     Soviet 

iNTXXmXNCX 

(Interview  with  Mr.  Jacobscn  Congress- 
man Scheuer's  report  of  the  lnt<rvlew  we  had 
with  Mr.  Slsco,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.) 

The  meeting  was  held  with  Mr.  Slsco.  In 
Mr.  Slsco'B  ofBce.  Even  though  the  meeting 
was  an  informal  meeting  It  listed  for  one 
hour  and  was  the  first  meeting  that  Mr.  Slsko 
had  with  a  representative  slnc<  he  has  been 
home  from  the  middle  east. 

Congressman  Scheuer,  Bronx  Congressman 
gave  his  wonderful  opinion  ind  also  the 
opinion  of  many  high  American  officials  that 
the  United  States  has  no  alternative  but  to 
declare  openly  that  Russia  Is  t  elplng  Egypt 
and  the  Arabian  countries.  Tliat  Russia  Is 
testing  the  United  States  by  sen  ding  {rilots  to 
Egypt.  Nixon  must  make  a  vei'y  quick  and 
decisive  decision.  High  officials  In  the  Nixon 
administration  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  has  no  other  alternative  but  to 
send  one  hundred  and  twent^-flve  planes 
that  Golda  Melr  has  requested  from  Mr. 
Nixon. 

These  opinions  have  been  made  after  the 
official  of  the  United  States  government  found 
out  that  Russia  has  sent  from  iwo  thousand 
to  three  thousand  military  technicians  to 
Egypt.  They  are  the  advisers  aad  workers  to 
tbe  entire  missile  system.  | 

The  Russians  also  sent  aroiind  one  hun- 
dred pUots,  members  of  the  Russian  Air  Force 
to  be  ready  to  counter  attack  tbe  Israeli  at- 
tacks to  tbe  mldeastem  military  machine. 
The  situation  in  Israel  is  very*  serious.  The 
interference  from  the  Soviet  Uaion  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States  anfl  to  see  how 
far  the  Nixon  administration  will  go. 

Many  offldais  of  the  State  De(>artment  feel 
that  tbe  only  way  that  tbe  United  States  can 
show  Russia  tbat  we  will  not  14t  Israel  down 
la  to  send  the  much  needed  planes  to  Israel. 

Congressman  Scheuer  also  stated  tbat  the 
(Big  Four)  who  have  been  tr^ng  to  find  a 
•olutlon  to  tbe  problem  are  ndt  succeeding. 
U  Thant  la  not  sympathetic  to  Israel  and  the 
situation  is  hopeless  as  long  ap  Russia  and 
Syria  and  tbe  similar  nations  |  are  members 
of  tbe  United  NaUona.  I 

Congressman  Scheuer  also  staked  tbat  there 
is  only  one  way  to  clarify  oqr  stand  wttb 
Russia  and  tbat  is  tbe  United  States  will  not 
sit  Idly  while  tbe  security  oi  Israel  Is  in 
danger  and  to  help  Is  to  senii.  as  soon  as 
possible,  without  hesitation,  tba  planes  to  tbe 
Stote  of  Israel.  1 

Congressman  Scheuer  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Richard  Nixon  on  tbts  matter  and 
Congressman  Scheuer  hopes  t^at  very  soon 
tbe  Nixon  administration  will  make  this  wise 
and  only  decision  and  send  Israel  tbe  help 
she  so  desperately  needs,  so  tbat  she  can  bold 
off  tbe  attacks  of  Egypt  whl<]h  only  really 
started  with  the  Russian  Interference  in  the 
middle  east. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker  many  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  from  the  Na- 
tion's medical  schools  have  been 
stopping  by  ofQces  on  the  House  and 
Senate  sides  during  the  last  few  days 
to  express  their  opposition  to  the  war 
in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  the  excel- 
lent statement  prepared  by  this  group 
on  the  history  of  their  effort  and  the 
plans  they  have  for  forming  a  "medical 
Alliance  for  Political  Action": 

Medical  Aluancc  roa  Poutical  Action 
(MAPA) 

Medical  students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion represent  a  national  constituency  here- 
tofore unrepresented  politically  in  Washing- 
ton. This  group  has  accepted  this  muteness 
without  question  during  tbe  past  years.  Al- 
ways viewed  as  members  of  the  great  silent 
majority  due  more  to  the  group's  apathy 
than  ideas,  we  have  galvanized  around  cer- 
tain Issues  which  we  cannot.  In  good  con- 
science, continue  to  Ignore. 

Last  week  a  group  of  first- year  medical 
students  from  Yale  decided  that  we  must 
temporarily  suspend  classes  to  address  our- 
selves to  these  issues.  Business  as  usual  had 
to  stop  for  a  time.  But  what  to  do  with  this 
allotted  time  was  a  question  whose  answer 
was  not  immediately  apparent.  After  much 
discussion,  we  formed  two  groups,  one  to 
focus  on  local  issues  and  one  committed  to 
a  national  effort.  The  idea  of  yet  another 
mass  march  on  Washington  seemed  a  worn- 
out  and  Ineffective  way  of  making  our  views 
known.  So  we  agreed  to  come  to  Washington 
to  confront  those  in  power  and  to  tell  them 
how  we  of  the  medical  community  feel 
about  the  Indo-Chlna  War.  the  oppression 
of  minority  groups  at  home,  and  the  stifling 
of  dissent. 

We  also  agreed  tbat  if  we  could  get  rep- 
resentation from  several  medical  schools, 
our  position  would  be  that  much  stronger. 
Carloads  of  students  and  faculty  were  sent 
out  to  various  medical  schools  around  tbe 
East  Coast  to  gain  their  support,  and  in- 
formation about  our  proposed  endeavor  was 
mailed  to  every  medical  school  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  been  in  Washington  for  tbe  past 
three  days,  and  we  estimate  that  upwards  of 
600  Medical,  dental,  and  nursing  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  have  come  to 
join  our  effort,  with  delegates  from  as  far 
away  as  tbe  Midwest  and;  seven  tbe  West 
Coast.  The  magnitude  of  this  effort,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  short  time  in  which  It 
was  put  together.  Is  testimony  to  our  broad 
base  of  support.  We  have  been  heard  here 
in  Washington,  and  we  will  continue  to  be 
heard. 

We  understand  now  the  need  for  our 
voice  to  be  heard  beyond  this  three  day 
period.  Representatives  from  the  major 
medical  delegations  have  met  and  decided 
to  form  an  organization  to  carry  out  sucb 
a  purpose.  This  organization  will  be  named 
tbe  Medical  AUianoe  for  Political  Action, 
and  will  Include  not  only  medical  students, 
faculty,  and  administration,  but  also  all 
other  health  related  professionals  who  feel 
their  poUtlcal  opinions  have  not  l>een  ex- 
pressed by  any  previous  voice  in  tbe  medical 
community. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Soviet 
subsidized  steamship  company  now  seeks 
to  bid  for  a  scheduled  cargo  service  con- 
tract to  the  United  States. 

Obviously  but  another  prestige  dis- 
play to  propagandize  Soviet  Sea  Power. 

But  who  can  imderbid  government 
owned  and  subsidized  vessels  operated 
with  "scab"  labor? 

Several  newsclippings  follow: 
[From  the  Evening  Star,  May  13, 1970) 
Reos   Seek    Pacitic    Run 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

A  Soviet  shipping  company  has  served  no- 
tice It  intends  to  compete  with  United 
States  and  Japanese  shipping  lines  in  the 
lucrative  Pacific  trade  at  cut-rate  prices, 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission says. 

If  the  plan  goes  through,  the  Par  Eastern 
Steamship  Co.  would  be  the  first  Russian- 
owned  firm  to  operate  regularly  scheduled 
cargo  service  to  the  United  States  in  20 
years — or  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War. 

Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley.  FMC  chair- 
man, told  newsmen  yesterday  the  firm  had 
applied  to  the  commission  on  April  28  and 
plans  to  begin  the  service  June  1 . 

She  said  the  rates  to  be  charged  average 
13  percent  below  those  charged  by  shipping 
companies  tbat  belong  to  tbe  Trans-Pacific 
Freight  Conference,  an  international  rate- 
making  association.  Some  of  the  rates  are  47 
percent  t>elow  conference  charges. 

Under  federal  law  the  commission  has  the 
power  to  block  such  a  plan  if  it  believes  there 
is  danger  of  a  rate  war  tbat  would  be  detri- 
mental to  U.S.  trade  and  commerce.  The 
commission  is  expected  to  act  next  week — 
but  Mrs.  Bentley  would  give  no  indication 
of  what  action  it  would  take. 

COMPLICATION    CITED 

Complicating  matters,  she  noted,  is  the 
fact  "we  are  entering  a  period  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians  and  trade,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  areas"  under  discussion. 

The  state-owned  firm.  Mrs.  Bentley  said, 
plans  to  provide  a  general  cargo  service — 
ranging  from  trucks  and  cars  to  electronic 
Instruments  and  sake — between  11  Japanese 
ports  and  four  U.S.  West  Coast  ports:  Los 
Angeles.  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

The  company,  which  has  bead  offices  in 
Vladivostok,  plans  to  begin  with  three  ships. 
Although  the  number  U  small.  Mrs.  Bentley 
said  "it's  a  sign  that  tbe  Russians  are  going 
Into  the  third  flag  trade  on  a  pretty  large 
basis."  and  "it  very  well  could  take  cargo 
away  from  American  flag  ships."  Third  flag 
shipping  means  entry  of  an  outside  nation 
into  trade  between  two  other  nations. 

MAT    NEED    ICC    OKAT 

The  Russian  company  plans  to  attract 
tonnage  which  might  otherwise  move 
through  Atlantic  or  Gulf  Coast  ports,  and 
it  has  filed  for  approval  of  overland  com- 
mon point  rates.  Such  rates  presumably 
would  require  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission authorization.  An  ICC  spokesman 
said  no  application  has  been  filed  there. 

Although  no  Russian  vessel  has  provided 
regularly  scheduled  service  to  the  United 
States  since  tbe  outbreak  of  Korean  bostll- 
itlM,  there  is  no  federal  law  tbat  would  pre- 
vent it.  Tbe  FMC  may  act  only  if  rates  would 
bave  detrimental   effects  on   trade.  But  in 
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order  to  enter  any  VB.  port — 13  are  author- 
ized to  receive  Communist  bloc  vessels — a 
Russian  ship  must  notify  the  State  Depart- 
ment aereral  daya  ahead  of  arrlTmL  If  ahore 
leave  for  the  sailors  Is  sought,  a  list  must 
be  sent  ahead  21  days  before  arrival.  Fuel- 
ing also  requires  government  permission. 

Mrs.  Bentley  said  the  application  from 
PESCO  follows  about  six  months  of  discus- 
sions laetween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  State 
Department.  She  added  that  the  White  House 
has  since  been  told.  There  has  been  no  reac- 
tion from  the  Japanese  government,  she  said. 

EIGHT    U.S.    LINES 

CurrenUy.  eight  VS.  lines  provide  regular 
service  to  Japan.  TTiey  are  American  MaU 
Line,  American  President  Line.  Matson  Line. 
Pacific  Far  East  Line.  Sea  Land  Service  Inc., 
States  Steamship  Co..  Waterman  Steamship 
Corp.  and  United  States  Lines.  Japanese 
lines  also  are  involved  in  the  trade. 

Mrs.  Bentley  said  none  of  tbe  Soviet  ships 
anticipating  entering  the  trade  Is  known  to 
be  specially  equipped  to  carry  containerized 
shipments. 

She  said  also  It  was  not  known  what  com- 
modities the  Russians  plan  to  take  out  of  the 
United  States.  No  export  tariffs  have  been 
filed.  She  speculated  the  vessels  might  pick 
up  outbound  cargo  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  which 
ettrrently  Is  regularly  served  by  Soviet 
vessels. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  who  has  long  felt  the  United 
States  must  matoh  or  be  ahead  of  Russian 
merchant  vessel  activities,  said  she  believes 
the  Russians  are  "trying  to  expand  their  mer- 
chant marine  all  over.  As  the  Russians  be- 
come stronger  In  their  merchant  fleet  their 
seapower  strength  grows."  She  called  the 
move  "another  reason  why  we  must  build 
merchant  ships." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  12,  1970] 
RUSSIA  Sets  Japan-U.S.  Ska  Sebvicb 

A  Russian  steamship  company  plans  to 
begin  regularly  scheduled  service  between 
Japanese  and  U.S.  ports,  the  chairman  of 
the  Pedera!  Maritime  Commission  announced 
yesterday.  This  is  the  flrst  time  since  the 
Korean  War  Russian  ships  have  attempted  to 
enter  U.S.  oceanborne  commerce,  PMC  chair- 
man Helen  Delich  Bentley  said. 

Mrs.  Bentley  said  she  interpreted  the  Rus- 
sian move  as  another  indication  that  coun- 
try is  expanding  its  merchant  marine  ac- 
tivities all  over  the  world. 

Par  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  (PESCO  Lines) , 
a  Russian  flag  service  company,  has  filed  a 
proposed  frelgbt  rate  with  PMC,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley said.  The  proposed  rates  would  average 
alKJUt  13  per  cent  below  tbe  group  of  ships 
now  serving  that  route,  she  said. 

PMC's  staff  has  been  asked  to  prepare  a 
report  for  the  Commission  indicating  wheth- 
er the  proposed  rates  could  set  off  a  rate  war 
which  could  be  "detrimental  to  U.S.  trade 
and  commerce."  If  the  Commission  decides 
a  rate  war  Is  possible,  it  can  hold  hearings 
and  possibly  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order. 

The  Russian  line  must  have  a  freight  rate 
approved  by  PMC  before  it  can  enter  U.S. 
trade.  PESCO  Lines  plans  to  begin  tbe  service 
June  1.  PMC's  initial  decision  on  tbe  rates 
will  probably  come  next  week,  Mrs.  Bentley 
said. 

Presently,  there  are  no  U.S.  cargo  ships 
regularly  serving  Soviet  ports,  she  said. 


WILL  DISBELIEF  GET  AMERICANS? 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  HOQAN.  lAr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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a  very  interesting  article  by  Jenkin  Uoyd 
Jones  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Stor  on  Saturday,  May  9,  1970.  entitled 
"Wm  DisbeUef  Get  Americans?" 

This  column  discusses  the  repeated 
emphasis  of  the  mass  media  on  those 
who  refuse  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of 
this  country  rather  than  praise  for  our 
American  forces  who  are  defending  this 
country  with  their  lives  every  day  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  insert  this  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Will  DisBELiEr  Get  Ameeicans? 
(By  Jenkin  Uoyd  Jones) 
I've  been  reading  the  May  5  Look  maga- 
zine— the  one  with  the  big  cover  picture 
showing  Joan  Baez  and  her  husband.  David 
Harris,  over  the  caption.  "A  family  kept  apart 
by  conscience." 

And  there's  quite  a  story  about  it  all,  with 
poignant  pictures  of  the  loving  couple  and 
the  baby,  and  with  brave  letters  from  prison 
where  Dave  Is  doing  three  years  for  refusing 
the  draft. 

Those  pictures  took  up  so  much  space.  In 
fact,  tbat  some  pertinent  items  must  bave 
been  squeezed  out  of  Joan's  biography.  Like, 
for  example,  the  fact  that  she  was  up  to 
her  eyebrows  in  radical  causes  long  before 
we  were  involved  in  Vietnam.  Look  simply 
describes  her  as  "a  gentle  anti-militarist." 

Well,  I  know  some  other  young  couples 
who  have  been  "kept  apart  by  conscience."  I 
know  one  young  mother  who  lost  her  hus- 
band in  a  Vietnam  battle  and  whose  life  was 
a  double  bell  for  weeks  afterward  as  Tipple 
and  Weatherman  types  called  her  up  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  night,  laughing,  cursing  and 
taunting  her. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  young  cou- 
ples kept  farther  apart  than  Joan  and  Dave 
bscauas  tbe  husbands  bad  too  much  con- 
science to  bug  out  and  run  to  Canada.  And  if 
]ail  Is  onerous,  so  Is  an  advance  command 
post  in  tbe  jungle,  and  jail's  safer. 

What  is  really  going  to  be  Interesting  Is 
whether  this  great  and  powerful  nation  Is 
going  to  be  able  to  survive  the  steady  and 
Incessant  drumfire  of  sympathy  In  much  of 
the  mass  media  for  those  who  would  refuse 
to  bear  Its  arms.  However  Inadvertent  this 
editorial  selection  may  be,  what  can  l>e  the 
end  effect  except  to  raise  a  generation  condi- 
tioned for  surrender? 

"The  Ideological  War  Against  Western  So- 
ciety" was  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  last 
winter  at  Rockford  College  in  Illinois  by  an 
Englishman.  Arthur  A.  Shenfleld.  visiting 
professor  of  economics. 

Schenfleld's  thesis  Is  that  It  is  time  sophis- 
ticated people  detected  the  difference  be- 
tween social  criticism  designed  to  correct 
evils  and  social  criticism  designed  to  under- 
mine national  morale.  He  says: 

"If  one  finds  that  men  attack  minor  evils 
but  either  Ignore  cm:  bless  major  evils;  or 
that  men  attack  minor  forms  of  a  particular 
evil  but  ignore  or  bless  major  forms;  or  tbat 
men  attack  an  evil  when  they  And  it  in  one 
place  but  Ignore  or  bless  It  when  they  see 
it  in  another  place,  then  one  may  conclude 
tbat  their  purpose  is  not  to  destroy  evU  but 
to  destroy  the  society  that  harbors  the  evil 
they  choose  to  attack.  The  behavior  of  many 
of  the  ideological  critics  of  Western  Society 
fits  this  description. 

"If  the  assault  on  the  alleged  evil  in  a 
society  Is  conducted  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
deprive  It  of  Its  self-respect,  of  its  pride  in 
its  past  and  of  recognition  of  its  achieve- 
ments, one  may  conclude  tbat  tbe  purpose 
of  the  assault  is  not  to  remove  the  evils  but 
to  destroy  tbe  society. 

"If  tbe  assault  on  tbese  alleged  evils  takes 
a  form  calculated  to  persuade  the  society  to 
abandon  Its  will  to  defend  itself  against  ag- 
gression, one  may  conclude  that  the  critics 
are  waging  a  war  prlmarUy  against  the  so- 
ciety itself. 
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"Finally,  if  the  assault  on  tbe  alleged  evils 
is  calculated  not  to  remove  or  diminish  them 
but  to  aggravate  tbwa,  one  may  conclude 
that  either  the  Intelligence  or  the  motive  of 
the  critics  is  suspect." 

It  is  curious  how  selective  the  flngerpolnt- 
Ing  Is  among  many  of  our  home-grown  cater- 
waulers.  The  alleged  massacre  of  100  Viet- 
namese at  My  Lai  is  cited  as  proof  of  Ameri- 
ca's degradation  while  nothing  is  said  of  the 
5.000  corpses  found  in  tbe  mass  graves  at 
Hue   after   the   Communist   Tet   offensive. 

Demands  that  we  dismantle  our  "military- 
industrial  complex"  seem  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  all  arms  are  produced  in  military-In- 
dustrial complexes,  including  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

Cries  that  we  must  "take  risks"  for  peace 
come  from  those  who  appear  unaware  that 
we  started  taking  risks  with  our  fast  repa- 
triation of  troops  m  1945  and  that  into  every 
weakness  Communist  power  flowed. 

The  claim  tbat  work  on  our  antiballlstlc 
missile  system  would  be  "provocative"  seems 
to  overlook  the  Soviet  Union's  feverish  work 
on  its  own  antiballlstlc  missile  system,  nor 
are  the  critics  apparently  worried  about  what 
would  happen  to  mankind  if  a  totalitarian 
power  ever  achieved  overwhelming  nuclear 
blackmail. 

Finally,  what  Is  there  in  the  militant  left's 
policies  on  America's  race  problems  that  is 
designed  to  do  anything  else  than  exacerbate 
tensions  and  rip  apart  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can society? 

Bob  Dylan  sings.  "You  Don't  Know 
What's  Colng  On — Do  You,  Mr.  Jones?"  Its 
time  Mr  Jones  found  out. 


LOYALTY  DAY— MAY  1.  1970 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  NEW   jxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr  .WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1. 
of  this  year.  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  Loyalty  Day  observ- 
ance of  the  Hasbrouck  Heights,  NJ.. 
Post  4591  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  main  speech  at  the  ceremony 
was  given  by  Comdr.  Harry  J.  Beck  of 
Montvale  Memorial  Post  10161,  VJ.W. 
I  thought  it  was  especially  well  done  and 
the  content  of  his  eloquent  talk  was  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  all  of  our  people 
in  the  United  States. 

Commander  Beck  has  for  some  time 
been  dedicated  toward  carrying  the 
meaning  of  loyalty  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  he  has  made  a  real  contribution 
by  his  devotion  and  dedication. 

I  am  including  at  this  time  a  copy  ot 
his  address  that  evening: 

Lotaltt   DAT — Mat    1.    1970 

You're  sitting  in  an  airplane— you're  in 
the  take-off  pattern — waiting!  Planes  are 
landing — planes  are  leaving — Your  pilot 
awaits  the  signal  from  the  traffic  controller. 
The  traffic  controUer  watobes  intently  the 
big  radar  scan  with  Its  total  area  plctxire  of 
all  traffic  patterns — this  one  holding  over 
Sandy  Hook— that  one  holding  over  Lake- 
burst — this  one  coining  in  on  Runway  No.  3, 
another,  your  flight  sitting  on  No.  4 — 30 
seconds — the  incoming  on  No.  3  touches 
down — tbe  controller  sees  an  opening — sig- 
nals your  pilot,  and  1  minute  and  20  seconds 
later  you're  safely  airborne! — Did  you  ever 
doubt  it  for  a  minute? — Of  course  not!  Or 
you  wouldn't  be  there! 

You  had  faith  in  the  pilot's  skill — more 
than  tbat — you  bad  faith  in  the  skill  of  tbe 
traffic  controller  to  correctly  interpret  tbe 
changing  patterns  on  the  big  picture  before 
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him  and  you  h«d  faith  In  his  abll  ty  to  make 
the  right  decision  that  wouid  se«  you  s&fely 
on  your  way. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  o  nr  National 
Trafflc  Controller — He  has  his  eye  on  the  big 
World  Wide  plctur«  before  him —watching 
the  changing  patterns — a  commitment  here 
(Laos)— a  withdrawal  there  (Tletnam)  — 
now  a  commitment  to  Cambodia ! — 

We  cannot  see  the  total  plcturti  as  he  sees 
U — But  we  must  have  faith  that  what  he  is 
doing  is  right  for  the  good  of  ai:  of  us — We 
wouldn't  think  of  telling  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller how  to  do  his  Job— For  God's  sake 
leis  not  tell  the  President  how  to  do  his. 
What  he  needs  now  more  than  ever  is  our 
faith — What  he  needs  now  as  ne  er  before — 
is  our  loyally. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  that  word  oyalty.  The 
dictionary  deOnes  loyalty  as  bell  ig  steadfast 
in  allegiance  to  one's  country.  |  ;overnment, 
or  sovereign:  faithful  to  a  pers<  n.  Ideal,  or 
custom.  However  accurate,  this  is  a  rather 
naked  explanaUon  of  the  meai  ing  of  the 
word. 

To  me  it  means  much  more.  Ti  i  me  loyalty 
is  that  quaUty  which  prompts  a  ]  lerson  to  be 
true  to  the  thing  he  understand  s.  It  means 
definite  direction,  fixity  of  purpose.  Loyalty 
supplies  power  and  poise.  It  1 1  a  quality 
woven  through  the  very  fabric  )f  ones  be- 
ing and  it  makes  that  thing  tc  which  you 
are  loyal,  yours.  Loyalty  gives  success  to 
those  who  are  true  to  the  cause  which  they 
undertake.  Loyalty  is  positive,  1  is  active — 
it's  alive! 

Now  we  know  the  meaning  o'  that  word 
with  which  we  name  this  day.  We  know  also 
lU  opposite,  disloyalty,  so  ably  demonstrated 
by  the  dissidents  and  the  mlsfeuided  who 
march  in  May  Day  parades,  among  other 
things.  There  is  another  word,  however,  that 
presently  concerns  us  more,  and  that  word 
is  unloyalty.  Unloyalty  is  very  much  more 
common  than  disloyalty.  Unloyalty  means 
simply — indifference. 

This  word  concerns  us  greatl; '  because  it 
describes  a  very  large  segment  <  f  the  popu- 
lation of  our  country:  a  segment  which  our 
President  calls  the  Silent  Majority.  These 
people  would  probably  resent  11  if  you  told 
them  they  were  unloyal  .  .  .  yet  that  is  what 
they  are.  TheyTe  inactive,  passive,  indif- 
ferent. They  are  also  the  balaqce  of  power 
that  c»n  make  the  difference  bptween  win- 
ning or  losing  the  fight  against  the  dlvlslve- 
ness  th»t  now  splits  our  great  jiatlon.  They 
must  be  awakened,  they  must  te  acUvatod, 
and  they  must  be  given  to  know  that  if 
they  don't  stand  up  now  and  be  counted 
while  they  are  still  free  men,  belore  too  long 
aomeoce  else   will  count  them   as  slaves. 

We  in  the  V-P.W.  do  our  beet  io  sound  the 
call  to  these  people  through  ofr  Operation 
Speak  Out  .  .  .  and  we  do  a  g^od  Job.  But 
lately  the  impetus  seems  to  bai|e  lessened.  I 
hear  comments  like.  "Every  tjme  I  men- 
tion something  like  'respect  for  the  Flag'  I'm 
called  a  Plagwaver"  or  "When  I  ^y  a  teacher 
who  «loesnt  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  In 
school  might  be  leftist  orlentedl  I'm  called  a 
witch  hunter."  Well  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  Plagwavlng!  It's  a  dam  Jaight  better 
than  flag  burning  or  flag  splitlng  or  flag 
trampling!  And  as  for  a  teaches  who  doesn't 
say  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  n  school — I 
sure  as  hell  wouldn't  call  him  100""^  Ameri- 
can!!! 

It's  faablonable,  and  calc\ili>ted — and  to 
some  degree  effecUve.  for  Uberai.  InteUectu- 
als  and  pseudo-Intellectuals  toi  deride  your 
loyalty  by  describing  It  In  obt|use  or  exag- 
gerated terms  to  make  you  ^eel  like  an 
extremist.  They  use  words  like  EPlagwaver  or 
Fascist.  Another  tack  Is  to  generalize  a  spe- 
citlc  to  make  your  logic  look  fai4ty. 

For  example,  when  a  teacher  tn  our  school 
system  wore  b  black  armband  on  Morato- 
rium Day  last  October,  I  told  (the  prmclpal 
the  man  was  suspect  as  he  Wks  displaying 
un-American  behavior.  The  priiclpal's  reply 
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was  "You  guys  think  every  teacher  Is  a 
Communist."  In  the  first  place.  It  wasn't 
'you  guys' — I  alone  made  the  accusation. 
And  In  the  second  pUce  It  wasn't  all  teach- 
ers, it  was  one  lousy  punk  who  Is  obviously 
aiding  the  enemy's  effort.  Needless  to  say 
I  now  have  my  eye  on  the  principal. 

I  realize  we  face  obstacles  never  faced  by 
those  brave  and  determined  men  who  fought 
so  hard  to  give  us  freedom.  We  fight  a  much 
more  difficult  fight.  At  least  they  knew  who 
their  enemy  was  and  anyone  found  assisting 
the  enemy  was  hanged.  Today  the  enemy's 
unknown  agents  are  all  about  us,  he  could 
be  a  neighbor,  or  a  coworker.  And  as  for 
assisting  the  enemy — how  do  you  hang  a 
Television  Network? 

There  is  an  old  saying — hard  work  is  not 
easy.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  we  must 
work  at  It.  We  must  be  active,  we  must 
speak  out.  we  must  be  aware,  and  above  all 
we  must  spread  our  Influence.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt said,  "No  man  Is  worth  his  salt  who 
is  not  ready  at  all  times  to  risk  his  body, 
to  risk  his  well-being,  to  risk  his  life.  In  a 
great  cause."  We  had  a  great  cause  once — 
we  who  fought  in  World  War  II — we  risked 
our  bodies,  and  we  risked  our  well  being  — 
and  we  put  our  lives  on  the  line.  We  lia-^e 
a  great  cause  still,  ours  Is  the  cause  of  free- 
dom— ours  is  the  cause  of  restoration  of 
Love  and  Respect  for  our  Flag,  ours  is  the 
cause  of  Honor  and  Unity. 

When  you  go  home  tonight,  take  a  good 
hard  look  In  the  mirror  and  ask  yourself, 
•Are  you  worth  your  salt?" 

Written  by:  Harry  J.  Beck,  Commander, 
Montvale  Memorial   Post   No.    10161,   V.F.W. 

Delivered  on:  Loyalty  Day  May  1,  1970, 
at  Hasbrouck  Heights  Post  No.  4591,  V.F.W. 
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WHITE  COLLAR  CRIME 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
further  amplification  of  the  speech  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ros- 
sides  which  was  inserted  in  the  Ricord 
yesterday.  I  would  like  to  enter  herein 
an  article  entitled  "White-CoUar  Crime" 
from  the  March  30,  1970,  Issue  of  Bar- 
ron's which  also  indicates  concern  over 
the  same  banking  measure,  H.R.  15073: 
WHrrx-CoLLAa  Ckimk;  Mxtst  Aix  U.S.  Cm- 
ZENS  Pat  roa  thx  Sims  or  a  Fbw? 

"On  Capitol  Hill,  where  aheer  survival 
virtually  guarantees  distinction  of  sorts. 
Rep.  Wright  Patman,  who  has  stood  for  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Texas  since 
1938,  long  ago  gained  fame  as  a  tireless 
champion  of  cheap  money  and  lost  causes. 
Like  some  latter-day  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  the  Texarkan*  Democrat,  who  also 
happens  to  be  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  eloquently  has 
denounced  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion as  a  'greedy  lobby'  ...  In  his  epic 
struggle  with  the  vested  InteresU.  Rep.  Pat- 
man  over  the  years  has  launched  a  series  of 
protracted,  and  generally  fruitless.  Investi- 
gations into  the  nefarious  activities  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations  and  commercial  banks. 
Much  of  his  pet  legislation  has  either  died 
in  committee  or  fallen  short  of  passage.  .  .  . 
Since  the  'Thirties,  when  he  helped  pass  the 
veterans'  bonus  and  terrorized  the  rapacious 
chain  stores,  the  aging  Populist  has  been 
long  on  threats  and  promises  but  short  on 
performance.  However,  even  Wright  Patman 
cant  lose  them  all." 

Since  these  lines  first  appeared  In  print 


(Barron's,  Jtine  6,  1966).  the  Texan  has 
launched  upon  what  in  his  league  at  any 
rate  look  perilously  like  a  winning  streak. 
With  the  help  of  homebullders  and  mort- 
gage lenders.  Rep.  Patman  (whose  name 
graces  more  than  one  notorious  piece  of  leg- 
islative prlce-flxlng)  that  same  year  suc- 
ceeded in  slapping  ceilings  on  the  return 
paid  depositors  by  thrift  institutions  and 
commercial  banks,  a  move  which  heavily 
penaUzed  the  saver  of  small  means  and  led 
to  massive  disruption  of  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage funds.  Now  the  Congressman  is  up  to 
more  mischief,  which,  thanks  to  the  skillful 
demagoguery  of  all  those  In  favor  and  the 
weakness  of  the  opposition,  stands  an  omi- 
nous chance  of  becoming  law. 

Known  as  H  R.  15073.  and  Innocently  titled 
"A  bill  to  .  .  .  require  insured  banks  to 
maintain  certain  records,  to  require  that  cer- 
tain transactions  in  U.S.  currency  be  reported 
to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  the  measure  aims  at  helping 
the  authorities  track  down  Illegal  transac- 
tions made  by  U.S.  citizens  abroad.  "The  for- 
eign bank  with  its  secret  accounts,"  so  Robert 
M.  Morgenthau,  former  U.S.  District  Attor- 
ney, current  Deputy  Mayor  of  New  York  City 
and  gubernatorial  hopeful,  recently  told  the 
Patman  Committee,  "Is  the  place  where  the 
organized  underworld  and  the  purportedly 
respectable  businessman  meet." 

What  Irresistible  targets,  especially  in  an 
election  year,  for  jwUtlclans-on-the-make. 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  apparently  commands 
a  worshipful  press  as  well  as  a  powerful  Con- 
gressional ally.  Is  apt  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Yet  the  legislation — not  to  mention  the  sen- 
sationalism from  which  It  has  sprung- 
smacks  as  much  of  fraud  as  anything  the 
DA'S  office  has  uncovered.  There  has  been  a 
handful  of  prosecutions  for  Illegal  acts  In- 
volving the  use — or  abuse — of  foreign  bank- 
ing facilities.  Of  these  Mr.  Morgenthau  has 
made  a  federal  case:  from  them,  in  testimony 
distinguished  (as  we  shall  see)  for  inaccu- 
racy and  bias,  he  also  has  conjured  up  a 
frightening,  and  largely  illusory,  wave  of 
"white  collar  crime."  To  combat  the  evil,  he 
and  others  are  pushing  an  lll-concelved, 
wretchedly  drawn  bill  (It  has  gone  through 
over  a  dozen  drafts)  which  would  give  hard- 
ened criminals  no  pause.  It  would  vastly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  doing  leglUmate  business, 
destroy  the  last  vestigee  of  flnanclal  privacy 
( by  compelling  banks  to  photocopy  and  keep 
for  official  inspection  records  of  all  checks 
drawn  by  every  depoaitor),  and,  by  raising 
doubts  abroad  about  the  ultimate  aim  of 
such  authoritarianism.  Jeopardize  the  global 
standing  of  the  dollar.  Political  ambition  may 
not  be  a  crime,  but  It  oould  be  a  national 
disaster. 

If  so.  one  need  not  seek  far  for  the  vUlalns 
of  the  piece.  Messrs.  Morgenthau  and  Pat- 
man for  years  have  been  working  hand-ln- 
glove.  In  1968,  with  the  former's  approval, 
the  latter  Introduced  a  bUl  to  prohibit  Amer- 
icans from  doing  business  with  foreign  banks 
opM^ting  under  laws  which  permitted  (or 
mandated)  secrecy.  Cooler  heads,  noting  that 
the  ban  would  apply  not  only  to  Switzerland 
but  also  to  the  Bahamas,  Lebanon.  Panama 
and  West  Germany,  finally  prevailed.  The 
pending  measure  takes  a  different  tack.  It 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  broad  dis- 
cretion to  require  banks  to  keep  records  of 
each  check,  draft  or  similar  Instrument  of- 
fered for  collection  or  deposit,  as  well  as  as- 
certain the  identity  of  payer  and  payee.  In 
addition,  the  Treasury  could  require  the  fil- 
ing of  reports  by  anyone  taking  out  of  the 
country  U.S.  currency  or  coin  in  sums  ex- 
ceeding $5,000  at  a  clip  or  •10,000  in  a  calen- 
dar yeax  U.S.  citizens  also  would  have  to 
report  all  transactions  with  foreign  flnanclal 
agencies  which  refuse  to  open  their  books  to 
Washington.  Thus,  the  long  arm  of  the  law 
Anally  would  reach  out  for  "persons  holding 
positions  of  responsibility  and  power  In  the 
business  and  financial  world,"  who,  accord- 
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Ing  to  Mr.  Morgenthau,  use  foreign  bank  ac- 
counU  to  "cheat  on  taxes,  trade  In  securities 
In  violation  of  our  securities  laws,  trade  Il- 
legally In  gold,  perpetrate  corporate  and  other 
frauds  and  hide  the  fruits  of  their  white 
collar  crimes." 

Quite  a  bill  of  particulars.  On  close  scru- 
tiny, however.  It  grows  rather  less  Impres- 
sive. The  ex-D.A.  claims  credit  for  the  Indict- 
ment of  "more  than  75  persons"  on  such 
charges,  and  the  "referral  of  dozens  of  cases" 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  estimate:  "For  each  case  we  prose- 
cuted there  were  roughly  six  cases  where  we 
had  specific  information  that  a  crime  had 
been  committed,  but  we  were  unable  to 
prosecute  either  because  we  lacked  the  re- 
sources ...  or  because  the  evidence  we  had 
was  Inadmissible  in  cotu-t."  Without  a  shred 
of  evidence,  he  sweeps  on  to  the  grand  con- 
clusion: "For  each  potential  case  we  un- 
covered, there  were  thousands  of  other  cases 
of  criminal  conduct  cloaked  by  secret  for- 
eign accounU  which  were  not  touched  by  our 
Investigations." 

Numbers  games  aside.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
makes  a  better  prosecutor  than  witness.  In 
any  case,  his  latest  testimony  drew  scath- 
ing rebuttal  from  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  Association.  Thus.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
discussed  an  incident  allegedly  involving  the 
Hamburgh  branch  of  Chase  Manhattan 
which  didn't  exist  at  the  time.  He  charged 
that  U.S.  banks  are  opening  branches  In 
Nassau  "obviously  because  of  the  con- 
venience which  iU  secret  bank  accounts  of- 
fer to  Americans  to  unload  cash.  .  .  ."  In 
fact,  as  the  association  tartly  observed,  U.S. 
banks  establish  branches  In  the  Bahamas  In 
order  to  acquire  Eurodollar  deposits.  Time 
after  time,  in  his  allegedly  expert  testimony, 
Mr.  Morgenthau  displayed  a  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  business  and  banking.  "The  direct 
connection  between  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,"  the  association  said,  "and  much  of  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  testimony  is  far  from  clear." 
Jtxst  so.  As  matters  stand,  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts, numbered  or  otherwise,  are  open  to 
scrutiny  when  the  alleged  offense  is  punish- 
able under  Swiss  law.  Violations  of  securities 
acts  and  regulations,  purchases  of  gold  and 
tax  evasion  simply  aren't  regarded  as  crimes, 
a  point  of  view  which.  In  the  light  of  the 
high  esteem  the  Swiss  flnanclal  community 
enjoys  throughout  the  civilized  world,  might 
give  legal  zealots  over  here  something  to 
think  about.  Be  that  as  it  may.  H.R.  15073 
will  scarcely  deter  the  criminal  element.  Per- 
suasive testimony  on  this  score  was  offered 
by  Carl  W.  Desch,  senior  vice  president  of 
First  National  City  Bank  and  spokesman  for 
the  10  member  banks  of  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing House  Association. 

He  stated :  "It  should  also  be  kept  In  mind 
that  criminals  are  masters  at  avoiding  regu- 
latory procedures  and  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  can  easily  be  circumvented.  For  ex- 
ample. Chapters  2  and  3  of  Title  n  of  the 
bin  relate  to  transactions  In  coin  or  currency 
but  say  nothing  about  travelers  checks  or 
bearer  bonds  which  are,  of  course,  as  easy  to 
negotiate  abroad  as  currency.  Other  methods 
which  readily  come  to  mind  Include  the 
transfer  of  fimds  by  mailing  or  transporting 
cash  abroad,  the  so-called  courier  system;  the 
transfer  of  funds  by  the  purchase  of  foreign 
exchange  or  commodities  or  silver  for  future 
delivery  and  sale  of  the  contract  abroad:  the 
transfer  of  funds  by  the  purchase  of  a  check 
or  draft  from  a  commercial  bank,  a  savings 
bank  or  a  savings  and  loan  association;  the 
transfer  of  funds  abroad  by  underlnvolclng 
commodities  exported  or  by  the  Issuance  of 
letters  of  credit  in  favor  of  an  agent  abroad, 
kickbacks  and  so  forth.  Some  of  these  meth- 
ods Involve  the  banking  system;  sofne  of 
them  Involve  the  banking  system  In  a  nuoi- 
ner  that  would  leave  no  trail;  and  other* 
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would  not  Involve  the  banking  system  at 
aU." 

Mr.  Desch,  whose  statement  got  scant  cov- 
erage in  the  press,  made  several  other  telling 
polnu.  WhUe  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee focused  "almost  exclusively  on  for- 
eign transactions,"  he  pointed  out,  HJl. 
15073  covers  a  staggerln:;  number  of  domestic 
dealings.  H<»  estimated  that  In  1970  the  VS. 
banking  system  will  handle  over  20  billion 
checks,  each  of  which  on  average  will  pass 
through  two-three  Institutions.  Hence  the 
measure  would  require  banks  to  make  at 
least  20  billion- perhaps  as  many  as  50  bil- 
lion— photocopies  per  year,  equivalent  to 
over  160  million  pounds  of  "little  pieces  of 
paper."  Such  a  requirement,  needless  to  add, 
would  be  exceedingly  costly  and  time-con- 
suming for  banks  and  their  customers. 

DoUars-and-cents  aside,  the  pending  legis- 
lation constitutes  a  shx:king  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. Prior  to  the  latest  version  available  as 
we  went  to  press  (the  13th  or  14th),  it  au- 
thorized the  Treasury,  without  subpoena,  to 
scrutinize  all  flnanclal  records.  True,  that 
provision  applied  only  to  uninsured  banks 
(like  Brown  Brothers  Harrlman.  for  example) 
and.  for  the  moment,  has  been  dropped.  How- 
ever, It  could  reappear  In  some  future  draft 
and  It  would  set  an  alarming  precedent.  As 
Mr.  Desch  observed:  "Legislation  authorizing 
government  officials  to  browse  at  will  among 
records  of  flnanclal  Institutions  would  raise 
substantially  the  same  sort  of  constitutional 
and  ethical  questions  as  legislation  author- 
izing law  enforcement  authorities  to  listen 
In  at  random  on  telephone  conversations  or 
to  open  letters  to  sample  their  contents."  As 
to  the  broad  record-keeping  requirements, 
the  association  spokesman  was  equally  in- 
cisive: "I  wonder  whether  this  measure  is 
not  analogous  to  requiring  the  Post  Office  to 
open  and  record  the  contents  of  every  piece 
of  mall  passing  through  It  or  requiring  the 
phone  company  to  tape  every  conversation 
going  over  its  lines." 

Finally,  Mr.  Desch  warned,  US,.  15073 
could  go  far  toward  lessening  the  appeal  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  as  a  reserve  and  trading  cur- 
rency. "Foreigners  other  than  official  Insti- 
tutions keep  many  billions  of  dollars,  per- 
haps as  many  as  six  billions,  on  deposit  in 
the  United  States.  We  believe  that  legislation 
which  would  make  less  private  the  records 
affecting  the  accounts  in  which  such  large 
sums  are  held  would  be  viewed  with  alarm  by 
a  substantial  number  of  foreigners,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  we  would  assume  are  en- 
tirely honest.  Similarly,  extensive  reporting 
requirements  as  to  currency  and  banking 
transactions  would  seem  to  many  foreigners 
to  be  the  beginning  of  exchange  controls  .  .  . 
Any  legislation  which  would  shake  foreign 
confldence  that  the  dollar  is  a  freely  spenda- 
ble store  of  value  would  have  the  gravest 
repercussions  Indeed." 

So  much  for  H.R.  15073,  the  case  against 
which  we  flnd  compelling.  One  last  comment 
on  those  who  espouse  such  draconlan  meas- 
ures may  be  in  order.  In  the  Language  of 
Dissent,  Lowell  B.  Mason,  maverick  bureau- 
crat, observed  that  whenever  so-called  crimes 
against  the  state  (or  the  people)  begin  to 
loom  as  more  heinous  than  crimes  against 
the  individual  or  person,  society  U  moving 
down  the  road  to  serfdom.  Thus,  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  rapists  and  thieves  "were  treated 
with  tolerance  and  circumspection.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  accused  of  violating  the 
state's  political  or  economic  commands  were 
sentenced  to  death  or  exiled  to  SlberU  with- 
out any  semblance  of  trial. "  Again,  to  quote 
Rall^  Nader,  "If  you  want  to  talk  about  vio- 
lence, don't  talk  of  the  Black  Panthers.  Talk 
o<  General  Motors."  We  don't  expect  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau to  change  his  mind  about  "white 
collar  crime";  he  plainly  has  too  big  a  stake 
In  it.  We  can  only  hope  that  Congress  will 
have  sober  second  thoughts. 
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BATTLE    OF   NEW    MARKET 
MEMORIALIZED 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VUtGUOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today— May 
14 — there  was  dedicated  on  the  New 
Market  Battlefield  at  New  Market,  Va., 
in  my  congressional  district,  one  of  the 
most  unusual  memorial  facilities  in  the 
United  States.  This  facility  is  a  hall  of 
valor,  honoring  the  memory  of  the  corps 
of  cadets  of  the  Virginia  MiliUry  Insti- 
tute who  fought  as  a  corps  in  the  Battle 
of  New  Market  on  May  15, 1864. 

The  purpose  and  nature  of  this  me- 
morial and  the  Battle  of  New  Market  are 
more  fully  described  in  two  newspaper 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  Times-Dispatch  on  May  10,  1970, 
and  I  would  like  to  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members. 

At  a  time  when  great  violence  and  un- 
rest is  marking  so  many  American  cam- 
puses, I  would  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
the  corps  of  cadets  at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  which  has  not  been  the 
scene  of  campus  disorder. 

Since  its  founding,  VMI  has  furnished 
to  America  trained  leaders.  In  each  of 
the  wars  in  which  this  country  has  en- 
gaged in  which  VMI  men  have  served, 
they   have  performed  in  keeping   with 
the  courage  and  spirit  exemplied  by  the 
corps  at  the  Battle  of  New  Market. 
The  newspaper  articles  follow : 
I  From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 
May  10,  1970] 
Battle  or  the  Bot  Hkboes — Centeb  To 
Honor  Skamisk 
(By  Oene  Carrow) 
New   Market. — Although   the   battle   here 
on  May  15.  1864,  was  a  sidelight  to  a  vastly 
larger    campaign,    a   sidelight   has   kept    its 
memory  alive  outside  the  detailed  footnotes 
of  studies  Intended  primarily  for  historians 
Robert  E.  Lee,  grappling  with  the  100,000- 
man  Federal  army  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and 
the  crucial  Wilderness  Campaign  to  the  east. 
could  spare  no  reinforcements  for  Major  Gen 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  faced  with  a  smaller 
Union  threat  In  this  Shenandoah  Valley  area. 
Ordered    north    from    DubUn,    In    Pulaski 
County,  to  meet  the  6,600-man  Federal  force 
under  Major  Gen.  Franz  Slgel  that  threat- 
ened Confederate  supply  lines  at  Staunton  at 
Lee's  left  flank,  Breckinridge  was  forced  to 
alert  all  available  troops  as  he  rushed  north. 
Along   with   the   battle-hardened  regulars 
available,  Breckinridge  called  out  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  at  the  Virginia  MUltory  Institute 
In  Lexington. 

Breckinridge  Intended  to  use  the  cadets  as 
a  last  reserve,  as  supply  guards,  but.  as  the 
battle  wore  on,  the  cadets  moved  from  a 
third  Confederate  line  Into  the  hot  front 
line  of  the  battie. 

After  holding  down  a  position  against  the 
main  Ftderal  counterattack  to  the  left-cen- 
ter of  the  Confederate  line,  the  cadets  played 
a  full  role  In  the  final  Confederate  charge 
that  broke  the  Union  line  and  sent  Slgels 
troops  retreating  back  toward  Mt  Jackson 
The  247  cadets  formed  approximately  one- 
aixteenth  of  the  Confederate  flghtlng  force 
at«New  Market,  but  the  stories  of  their  part 
in  the  flghtlng  grew  as  the  years  passed. 

Writing  In  1912,  historian  Edward  R. 
Turner  disagreed  with  the  myths  that  had 
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grown  around  the  teen-aged  troc  pa,  but  he 
minced  no  words  about  his  opinion  of  the 
role  they  had  played  In  the  flghUng. 

•They  did  not  rally  the  ConIed(  irate  army, 
nor  stem  a  route,  nor  captxu-e  unaided  a 
powerful  battery  under  Impossitle  circum- 
stances," Turner  wrote.  "But  at  a  critical 
moment,  they  did  conduct  themselves  In  a 
manner  beyond  all  praise." 

Turner  called  the  cadets'  participation  In 
the  Confederate  charge  that  broke  the  fed- 
eral line  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  epi- 
sodes of  the  ClvU  War.  or.  lnd(  ed.  of  any 
war  .  .  .  that  In  the  first  battls  in  which 
they  had  ever  served  they  shou  d  do  what 
they  did  Is  almost  beyond  belief." 

The  young  cadets,  as  they  Joim-d  Breckin- 
ridge's mam  force  In  Staunton  an  May  12. 
had  been  t«unted  by  the  war  we«  ry  regulars, 
according  to  most  accounts  of  tielr  muddy 
march  up  from  Lexington.  After  the  battle, 
came  praise  from  Breckinridge,  from  Con- 
federate legislators  in  Richmond  and  even 
from  Union  commanders  whose  troops  had 
oppoeed  them  In  the  field. 

In  the  batUe,  57  of  the  cadsts  fell.  Of 
this  number,  five  died  on  the  fi  ild  and  five 
more  were  later  to  die  of  the  ^jounds  they 
had  received  during  the  day's  fl(:hting. 

In  an  annual  ceremony,  the  10  who  died 
are  sUU  honored  by  VMI  cadeis  On  each 
annlTersary  of  the  batUe.  with  the  Corpa 
In  formation,  the  names  of  the  1 )  are  called. 
As  each  name  Is  sounded,  a  repre  sentatlve  of 
the  company  In  which  that  cMlet  served 
answers.  "Died  on  the  field  of  hdnor." 

Since  1964.  another  memorial  to  the 
cadets  who  fought  at  New  Market  has  been 
taking  shape,  a  fully-developed  park  on  a 
part  of  the  field  where  they  Join  !d  hardened 
Confederate  veterans  In  pushlig  back  the 
Federal  attempt  to  take  the  v4lley. 

The  160-acre  tract  that  forrtis  the  me- 
morial includes  the  Bushong  H^use.  around 
which  the  cadets  advanced  In  nlovlng  up  to 
the  Confederate  front  line. 

The  ground  over  which  the  left  flank  and 
center  of  the  Confederate  line  launched  Its 
final,  successful  charge  of  the  afternoon  also 
forms  part  of  the  memorial  site  Idf  t  to  VMI  by 
O«org«  B.  ColUns,  a  1911  VMI  alumnus  who 
died  In  1964,  barely  a  month  af te^  the  battles 
centennial.  I 

In  addlUon  to  the  land,  CoBlns's  hand- 
written will  also  contained  a  M  million  be- 
quest to  cover  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  the  land  as  a  memorial  park. 

The  full  development  Is  costing  approxi- 
mately •  l.as  million,  according  to  James  J. 
CSeary,  director  of  the  batUefield  memorial. 
Interest  from  the  rest  of  the  tund  will  be 
used  to  in»'">^"  the  site,  he  explained. 

The  primary  emphasis  In  developing  the 
park  site  was  to  restore  It.  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  view  it  would  have  Ipresented  In 
1864. 

Certain  concessions — parking  lots,  signs, 
lots,  instructional  signs,  scenic  Overlooks  and 
graveled  walkways — were  made  ^or  the  bene- 
fit of  visitors. 

Others  were  forced  by  20th  I  Century  in- 
novations. Interstate  route  81  left  a  pedes- 
trian underpass  as  the  only  direct  route  from 
the  n>«'"  ptanion  of  the  tract!  to  about  20 
acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  lilghway,  and, 
contrary  to  the  first  hopes  of  park  officials, 
overhead  telephone  wires  could  f  ot  be  burled, 
though  they  were  moved  close  |to  the  inter- 
state highway  and  away  from  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  park.  i 

In  the  absence  of  a  permanent  visitors' 
center,  one  of  the  two  front  Jtjoms  In  the 
Bushong  House  was  turned  temporarily  into 
a  small  theater  for  the  sho^ng  of  a  12- 
mlnute  prize-winning  film  tnat  takes  the 
cadets  from  Lexington  throi^gh  the  New 
Market  battle.  The  other  front  room  became 
a  temporary  display  room,  and  the  rest  of  the 
19th  Century  farmhouse  was  turned  into 
quarters  for  a  caretaker. 
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with  the  completion  of  the  new  visitors* 
center,  to  be  officially  dedicated  at  cere- 
monies at  11  ajn.  Thursday,  the  exhibits  and 
rows  of  chairs  will  make  way  for  Civil  War 
period  furniture.  The  exhibits  now  In  the 
Bushong  House  will  Join  a  host  of  others  In 
the  large  display  rooms  of  the  new  center 
and  the  modest  drawing  room  theater  will 
be  replaced  by  a  full  120-seat  auditorium. 

Original  plans  called  for  the  park,  com- 
plete with  the  new  visitors'  center  and 
museum,  to  be  ready  by  May,  1967.  As  It 
turned  out,  the  opening  came  about  two 
months  late,  without  the  specially  built 
visitors'  center. 

The  decision  to  open  before  the  center- 
museum  was  complete  was  made,  only  after 
much  thought.  In  January,  1967,  commented 
a  park  official. 

On  July  1,  1967,  when  the  memorial  park 
first  opened  to  the  public.  It  was  complete, 
even  down  to  four  full-size  model  Civil  War 
cannon.  Two  of  the  Imitation  19th  Century 
Napoleon  12-pounders  were  cast  of  Iron,  but 
two  others  were  made  of  fiberglass  from 
moulds  taken  from  the  authentic  Civil  War 
field-piece  that  sits  In  front  of  the  Harrison- 
burg municipal  building. 

The  original  plans  for  the  park's  develop- 
ment will  be  realized  with  the  finishing 
of  the  sprawling  visitors'  center  and  mu- 
seum, which  wlU  be  named  The  Hall  of  Valor. 
In  addlUon  to  the  large  theater  where  the 
12-min-iwe  color  film.  "New  Market — a  Field 
of  Honor, "  will  be  shown,  a  second,  smaller 
theater  will  offer  "Stonewall's  Valley,"  a  new 
ccHor  film  that  delves  Into  the  personality 
of  the  troop  conunander  and  traces  his  1862 
campaign  through  the  Valley. 

A  room  adjacent  to  the  large  theater  will 
feature  exhibits  relating  to  the  Battle  of 
New  Market  and  a  large,  circular  display 
room  la  to  contain  pictures  and  three-di- 
mensional displays  that  Uace  the  key  move- 
ments of  the  war. 

While  It  alms  at  nothing  less  than  pro- 
viding u  capsule  view  of  the  entire  Civil  War, 
the  Hall  of  Valor  commemorates  the  cadets' 
partlclpaUon  In  the  1864  battle  here. 
"Through  honoring  them,"  Geary  explained, 
"the  museiim  will  pay  tribute  to  the  role  of 
youthful  valor  on  both  sides  of  the  Civil 
War  and  In  all  the  naUon's  other  conflicts." 
As  It  has  taken  shape  over  the  past  year, 
the  museum-center  represents  the  fourth  de- 
sign developed  by  architects  for  the  me- 
morial. The  first  three  submitted,  though 
approved  by  the  VMI  Board  of  Visitors,  were 
tvimed  down  by  the  State  Art  Comlsslon.  At 
least  two  were  formally  rejected. 

Two  of  the  rejected  designs  called  for 
a  large,  basically  square  building.  A  third 
was  roughly  circular  In  shape.  All  three  de- 
signs were  for  clean-Une,  architecturally 
modern  buildings. 

Now  a  bright  orange,  the  stee'  sheeting 
and  structural  members  that  form  the  walls 
and  braces  of  the  core  will  turn  dark  In  a 
rusUng  process  that  will  provide  a  mainte- 
nance-free surface  as  natural  oxldaUon  pro- 
gresses. 

Like  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  the  ribbed 
core  stands  sUghtly  above  the  surrounding 
bills. 

Similarly,  like  the  eruption  of  a  new  vol- 
cano, slow  but  sure  and  deadly.  Union  and 
Confederate  troops  converged  on  the  town  in 
1864,  almost  casiially  at  first,  but  fiercely  and 
decisively  as  the  muddy  Sunday  In  May  w«e 
on. 

For  most  historians,  the  struggle  waged 
here  between  almost  4,500  Confederates  and 
6.600  Union  soldiers  Is  only  a  footnote  to  the 
Wilderness  Campaign. 

That  the  battle  was  fought  in  New  Market 
was  basically  an  accident.  Neither  MaJ.  Gen. 
Slg^l,  commander  of  the  Union  forces,  nor 
MaJ.    Oen.    Breckinridge,    the    Confederate 
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commander,   chose    this    town    more    than 
hours  before  the  battle  as  a  place  to  fight. 

The  forces  that  met  here  had  to  clash. 
Sigel  had  been  sent  south  by  Gen.  Grant  to 
cut  the  supply  line  formed  by  the  Central 
Railway  connection  In  Staunton.  Eventually, 
he  would  Unk  forces  with  the  10.000  troops 
iinder  Brig.  Gen.  George  Crook,  who  was 
advancing  Into  Southwest  Virginia. 

If  the  forces  that  met  here  were  destined 
to  meet,  they  could  have  as  logically  fought 
the  battle  for  the  Valley  at  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent locations  between  Staunton  and  Mt. 
Jackson. 

Pausing  m  Staunton  on  May  10  for  two 
days,  Breckinridge  considered  waiting  near 
there  for  Sigel  to  bring  his  troops  south, 
down  the  Pike.  Again,  after  moving  through 
Augusta  and  Rockingham  counties,  the  Con- 
federate commander  again  waited  for  Sigel, 
trjrlng  to  lure  him  beyond  New  Market. 

For  Breckinridge,  conunander  of  the 
smaller  of  the  two  forces,  luring  Slgel's  force 
Into  battle  against  prepared  positions  on 
prechosen  ground  would  have  been  sound:  It 
would  have  helped  offset  the  numerical  ad- 
vantage that  belonged  to  Sigel. 

For  a  different  reason,  Sigel  was  also  play- 
ing a  waiting  game. 

When  his  army  left  Winchester  on  May  1, 
no  sizable  Confederate  force  stood  In  his 
way.  The  only  relatively  large  mass  of  troops 
were  1,600  cavalry  and  mounted  Infantry, 
conmianded  by  Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Imboden. 
Moving  rapidly,  Imboden 's  men  chopped  up 
flanking  forces  numbering  500  and  300  that 
Sigel  had  sent  to  the  east  and  west  to  cover 
his  advance.  Imboden  struck  at  the  front  of 
Slgel's  force  as  It  moved  Into  Woodstock,  and 
through  the  rest  of  Slgels  march,  Imboden's 
troops  continued  the  harassment  of  the 
larger  federal  force. 

At  Woodstock,  Sigel  got  a  break.  He  cap- 
tured the  Confederate  telegraph  station  there 
and,  with  it,  the  news  that  Breckinridge  was 
moving  north  to  oppose  him.  His  reaction  to 
the  news  set  a  pattern  that  ultimately  cost 
him  the  campaign.  He  sent  out  a  heavy  ad- 
vance force,  splitting  the  troops  he  had.  The 
advance  force  would  remain  ahead  of  his 
main  body  throughout  the  campaign,  and 
fresh  Union  troops  would  be  marching  from 
Mt.  Jackson  Into  New  Market  even  as  the 
batUe  on  May  15  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

On  the  I4th,  as  Breckinridge  hoped  to  draw 
Sigel  south  beyond  New  Market,  Sigel  hoped 
Breckinridge  would  come  further  north  and 
fight  near  Mt.  Jackson. 

The  compromise  was  a  bold  one  for  the 
Confederate  commander.  All  of  the  heavy 
fighting  occurred  north  of  New  Market. 
Breckinridge  threw  nearly  all  of  his  avail- 
able troops  Into  what  became  a  single  front 
line  as  the  afternoon  wore  on.  After  one  un- 
coordinated attempt  at  assaulting  Slgel's  Une 
and  a  Union  counterattack  that  failed  to 
break  the  Confederate  line,  a  final,  concerted 
Confederate  attack  cracked  the  Federal  posl- 
Uon  In  the  late  afternoon,  and  Sigel  began 
a  retreat  that  ended  when  he  recrossed  the 
Shenandoah  River  and  destroyed  the  bridge 
behind  him. 

If  It  could  have  been  fought  as  well  else- 
where, the  battle  could  also  have  been  for- 
gotten as  easily  as  larger,  more  Impressive 
battles  have  been. 

Local  people  have  remembered.  It  was  their 
fight.  Some  of  their  ancestors  took  part  In  It, 
others  watched.  When  It  was  over,  they  dealt 
with  the  wounded. 

Of  the  town's  residents,  one  contemporary 
newspaper  account  commented:  "A  better 
people  .  .  .  does  not  Uve.  The  ladles  stood  In 
the  doors  of  their  dwellings  with  refresh- 
ments for  the  wounded  and  hungry  soldiers 
as  they  came  from  the  battlefield,  and  some 
of  them  assisted  In  dressing  and  binding  up 
the  wounds  of  the  poor  fellows  ,  .  .  Private 
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parlors    were   cheerluUy   gtven    up    to   the 
wounded." 

To  honor  those  who  fought  for  the  Con- 
federacy. New  Market  ladles  In  1867  orga- 
nized the  "Women's  Memorial  Society  of  the 
Lost  Cause."  They  chose  the  date  of  the 
battle  as  their  Memorial  Day. 

Woodson's  Rally  :  It  Masks  thx  Spot  WKsas 
Hniocs  Fkll 

New  MAaKKT.— At  a  quick  glance,  the  mon- 
ument to  "Woodson's  Heroes"  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Bushong  House  yard  seems 
like  little  more  than  a  boundary  marker. 

A  small  piece  of  granite  atop  a  low  cairn 
of  cemented  gray  fleldstone.  It  manages  in 
four  lines  of  simple  poetry  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  unit  that  probably  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  casualties  of  any  fought  In  the 
batUe  of  New  Market. 

The  Inscription  on  the  stone  reads: 

This  rustic  pile 

The  simple  tale  wUl  tell: 

It  marks  the  spot 

Where  Woodson's  Heroes  fell. 

The  stone,  pUoed  on  the  battlefield  In  1905 
by  two  men  who  had  been  members  of  the 
company  when  the  battle  was  fought.  James 
H.  Dwyer  and  W.  R.  FalUs,  comes  close  to 
telUng  the  historical  truth. 

"Six  dead,  64  wounded,  and  five  fit  for 
duty,"  reported  the  ccanpany's  acting  adju- 
tant on  the  morning  after  the  battle.  The 
small  unit  attached  to  the  esnd  Virginia 
regiment  during  the  battle  had  come  a  long 
way  to  fight  an  old  enemy. 

A  number  of  the  men  In  the  imlt  had  faced 
troops  cooimanded  by  Franz  SigeU  the  Union 
commander  at  New  Market,  In  batUes  fought 
earlier.  In  the  west. 

On  May  16,  1864,  after  having  been  cap- 
tured and  then  exchanged  for  captured  Union 
troops,  the  Mlssourlans  again  found  them- 
selves fighting  Sigel  and  from  one  of  the 
hottest  parte  of  the  Confederate  front  line. 

If  the  company  of  Mlssourlans  stayed  with 
the  62nd  through  the  entire  battle,  they 
moved  up  in  the  first  abortive  attack  on 
the  Federal  Une  early  In  the  afternoon. 

It  was  during  that  attack,  according  to 
George  H.  Smith,  that  the  62nd  lost  probably 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  241  men  killed 
and  wounded  during  the  day's  fighting — 
nearly  half  the  unit's  strength  when  the  bat- 
tle began. 

It  was  after  the  62nd  withdrew  to  reform 
and  wait  for  other  Confederate  units  to  come 
up  on  its  flanks  that  most  of  the  Missouri 
imlt's  casualties  were  sustained,  according 
to  James  H.  Dwyer.  In  a  letter  published  in 
a  1910  Issue  of  the  "Shenandoah  Valley." 

"The  federals  ran  a  four-gun  battery  for- 
ward and  over,  enfilading  the  62,"  Dwyer 
noted,  and  Woodson's  company  moved  for- 
ward to  the  point  where  the  marker  Is  lo- 
cated. 

"From  that  point,"  bis  letter  states,  the 
Mlssourlans  "shot  the  gunners  from  their 
pieces  so  as  to  almost  silence  the  battery. 
This  was,  however,  at  the  loss  of  almost  all 
of  their  men." 

Dwyer,  wounded  In  the  battle,  married 
Ada  Sprinkle  "who  had  cared  for  him  when 
wounded,"  stated  an  article  In  the  May  35, 
1905  Issue  of  the  "Shenandoah  Valley." 


EFFORT  TO  ELIMINATK  WATER, 
AIR,  AND  ODOR  POLLUTION 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRB3BNTATIVIIS 

Thursday.  May  14,  1979 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  thii  Nation'*  foremost  nuuiufac- 
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turers  erf  paper  and  paper  products  yes- 
terday mswle  an  announcement  that  I 
feel  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  the  Congress  who  is 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

President  Edward  B.  Hinman  of  the 
International  Paper  Co.,  annoimced  at 
the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  that 
his  company  will  spend  $101  mUlion  over 
the  next  4  years  in  an  effort  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  water,  air,  and  odor 
pollution. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Hinman  and  his 
company  for  their  very  graphic  and  posi- 
tive demonstration  of  genuine  concern 
for  the  environment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  time 
to  read  of  this  tremendous  effort  by  a 
segment  of  private  enterprise  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  pressing  problons 
facing  our  Nation. 

The  announcement  referred  to  fol- 
lows : 

INTEENATIONAL  PaPKS  COKPAKT 

Announcement 
(By  Edward  B.  Hinman) 
New  York. — International  Paper  Company 
will  spend  »101  million  over  the  next  four 
years  to  complete  Its  program  to  control  air 
and  water  pollution  at  all  of  the  company's 
UJ3.  mlUs  and  plants.  Edward  B.  Hinman. 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  an- 
nounced today  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
shareholders  here. 

The  company-wide  program  will  provide 
every  operating  mill  with  primary  and  sec- 
ondary waste  water  treatment  systems,  uti- 
lize the  latest  technology  to  remove  from  the 
air  over  99%  of  all  particulate  matter  com- 
ing from  Its  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  adapt 
new  technical  developments  to  control  mill 
odors. 

Mr.  Hinman  pointed  out  that  in  the  last 
five  years  alone  the  company  has  spent  more 
than  923  million  at  existing  mills  and  plants 
on  facilities  designed  solely  to  Improve  wa- 
ter and  air  conditions.  Many  other  capital 
Investments  for  projects  other  than  those 
specifically  for  pollution  control  have  had 
related  beneficial  Impact  on  environmental 
conditions,  he  added. 

One  such  program,  for  example.  Involves 
the  construction  of  a  $76  million  pulp  and 
paper  mill  in  Tlconderoga,  New  York,  to  re- 
place an  old  mill  there. 

The  new  Tlconderoga  mill  will  Include  the 
most  modem  water  and  air  treatment  fa- 
cilities ever  installed  In  North  America.  Puri- 
fied water  from  the  treatment  system  will  be 
diffused  In  Lake  Champlain  in  such  a  way 
that  the  biological  and  esthetic  values  will 
not  be  altered.  The  mill  Is  also  expected  to 
be  vlrtuaUy  odor-free.  The  old  Tlconderoga 
pulp  T""i  will  be  shut  down  by  the  end  of 
1970  as  the  new  mill  starts  up.  Remaining 
operations  at  the  old  mill  will  be  phased  out 
Ute  m  1971. 

The  company  said  that  by  1974,  highly  ef- 
efflclent  water  treatment  systems  will  be  in- 
stalled at  all  of  the  company's  <:^>erating  pulp 
and  paper  mills  In  the  United  States.  These 
treatment  systems  will  remove  all  settleable 
solids  from  waste  water  and  enable  the  com- 
pany to  meet  standards  for  biological  oxygen 
demand.  Water  so  treated  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  complicated  life  chain  in  natural 
waters  from  bacteria  to  planktoa  to  plants 
and  fish  life. 

The  company  reported  that  project*  total- 
ing 933  mUUon  o(  the  9101  mllUon  ptogrmm 
have  actually  started.  As  a  result  at  pro> 
grams  conducted  In  pact  years.  1-P  now  has 
primary  water  treatiaent  at  U  a<  Its  18  mllla 
and  same  form  of  secondary  treatment  at  • 
mills.  Projects  now  under  way  Inelade  mo« 
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ondary  treatment  systems  to  be  Installed  at 
I_p  mills  In  Georgetown.  South  Carolina; 
Panama  City,  Florida;  Mobile,  Alabama;  Moss 
Point,  Mississippi;  Corinth,  New  York;  and 
Jay,  Maine.  A  secondary  water  treatnient  sys- 
tem has  Just  been  completed  at  the  com- 
pany's mUl  In  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 

Programs  related  to  air  improvement  to 
be  started  this  year  will  Involve  mills  at 
Natchez,  Mississippi;  Tonawanda.  New  York; 
Panama  City,  Mobile,  Georgetown,  and  Jay. 
Between  1971  and  1974  similar  water  and 
air  treatment  will  be  Installed  or  modernized 
at  the  other  operating  mills  of  the  company 
In  the  United  States.  Of  the  $101  million 
program  announced  today  the  company  ex- 
pects that  a  total  of  946  mlUion  will  have 
been  invested  In  water  treatment  systems  and 
that  an  additional  958  million  will  have  been 
Invested  In  applying  the  latest  technological 
developments  to  the  control  of  all  emissions 
to  the  air.  Including  the  pvmgent  odor 
characteristic  of  kraf  t  paper  mills. 

Mr.  Hinman  told  shareholders  today.  "AU 
of  these  activities  are  part  of  your  com- 
pany's conunltment  to  a  cleaner,  better 
America.  Our  program  Is  not  designed  merely 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  existing  legis- 
lation— this  Is  a  program  to  do  what  Is 
right  as  Industrial  citizens  In  our  conunu- 
nltles  and  our  nation — In  keeping  with  our 
stated  policy.  We  believe  that  we  can  com- 
plete this  program  for  a  better  environment 
without  interrupting  ouir  planned  growth  or 
adversely  affecting  achievement  of  our  profit 
objecttves." 

In  discussing  I-P's  programs  in  support  of 
the  national  search  for  a  quality  environ- 
ment, Mr.  Hinman  also  noted  that  the  com- 
pany was  deeply  Involved  In  environment 
and  ecology  in  Its  role  as  owner  and  manager 
of  n^iiinna  of  acres  of  tlmberland. 

He  said  that  the  company  has  a  staff  of 
professional  foresters  who  are  trained  eoolo- 
glsts  and  conservationists. 

"Oood  forest  management,  which  la  their 
job,  is  good  environmental  practice".  Mr. 
Hinman  said.  "Well  managed  tree  farms.  In 
addition  to  producing  the  continuous  crops 
of  trees  essential  to  our  business,  provide 
many  environmental  benefits  as  well.  Under 
our  programs  of  multiple  use  many  of  the 
benefits  of  the  managed  forest  are  available 
to  be  shared  by  the  public." 

Among  these  l>eneflts  be  listed  are:  the 
role  of  the  forest  in  preventing  erosion,  col- 
lectlnj  ralnfaU  for  later  release  as  pure  water 
Into  streams  and  lakes;  the  food  and  shelter 
provided  by  young,  growing  forests  for  wild- 
life; the  road  systems  built  and  maintained 
by  the  company,  which  provide  forest  access 
for  recreatlonlsts  as  well  as  protection 
against  forest  flree;  the  natural  beauty  at 
the  company's  widespread  forest  areas,  and 
the  lesser  known  function  of  a  forest  In  Its 
normal  growth  piocees  ot  absorbing  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air  and  releasing  oxygen. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUGNSKI 

or  xxxjNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThMTsday.  May  14.  1979 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
our  modem  environment  is  being 
drowned  deaf  in  a  sea  of  notse.  The 
constant  din  of  noise  pollution  that  aur- 
roimds  us  Is  fraading  our  nerves  and 
endangering  our  health  and  the  situa- 
tion Is  getting  worse. 

My  own  city  of  Chicago  has  responded 
to  the  urgent  need  to  control  noise  pol- 
lution, by  Anartting  a  noise  and  vibratioa 
control  ordinanoe.  caikaco  Is  one  ot  ttas 
leaders  In  mppiytas  nodHn  scisBttflo 
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t«chiioloR7  to  this  problem  as  wdO  as  pro- 
viding rigid  enforcement  procedures.  I 
recently  Inserted  in  the  CoNCtsssioNAL 
Record  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished participants  at  the  Chicago 
Hearing  Society's  Symposium  on  En- 
vironmental Noise.  I  am  includi»ig  in  the 
Record  today,  remarks  delivertd  at  the 
same  conference  by  H.  W.  Poiton,  the 
Commissioner  of  Chicago's  Department 
of  Environmental  Control: 

Chicaco's  Noisb  Ordinanck:  Thb  IEnviron- 
MKNTAi.  Control  Drpartment's  <Iisponsi- 

BDJTT 

(By  H.  W.  Poeton) 

There  are  2.5  billion  tons  of  raw 
used  each   year  to  produce  the  goods  con- 
sumed by  the  people  of  this  country.  This 
ajsounts  to  13  tons  per  capita  per  year. 
these  materials  are  put  Into  use 
a,   state   of   obsolescence,    they   in 
disposed   of   either  Into   the   air, 
or  the  water. 

Also,  In  the  cycling  process,  the  transporta- 
tion, manufacturing,  use  and  dspoeal  of 
these  products  create  noise.  And  It  Is  the 
problems  of  noise  and  waste  disposal  that 
concerns  the  Chicago  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Control. 

In  this  presentation,  the  Chicago! Noise  and 
Vibration  Control  Ordinance  Is  exatUned  and 
discussed  as  It  applies  to  the  abat^ent  and 
control  of  noise  pollution.  Polnt^  up  are 
some  of  the  obstacles  preventing!  rigid  en- 
forcement not  only  of  the  Chloigo  Noise 
Ordinance,  but  similar  ordinance^  In  other 
cities  throughout  the  nation.  Recommenda- 
tions are  made  for  studies  needed  |n  specific 
areas  to  determine  the  noise  broflle  of 
Chicago.  Such  a  study  would  be  designed  to 
be  applicable  to  the  noise  problon  in  any 
similar  metropolitan  area.  I 

This  presentation  will  conclude  with  a 
summary  of  the  activities  compulsing  the 
noise  abatement  program  of  the  Calcago  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Control. 

Historically,  control  of  noise  ha^  been  the 
direct  province  of  the  public  nul^nce  stat- 
ute or  ordinance.  Action  was  ta4en  to  re- 
strain or  seek  damages  from  the)  offending 
source.  There  was  aonlng  to  restrict  land  by 
area  to  some  form  of  residential!  oonuner- 
clal  or  Industrial  use.  I 

Chicago  was  one  of  the  first  cltl4s  to  apply 
scientific  advances  In  noise  meastirement  to 
land  use  zoning  ordinances.  Maxirtium  noise 
limits  In  decibels  at  each  octave  pand  have 
been  established  for  residential  and  business 
districts  that  border  each  of  the  l^ree  types 
of  manufacturing  zones.  I 

Chicago's  Noise  and  Vibration  obntrol  Or- 
dinance covers  eight  types  of  nolie  and  de- 
fines their  limitations  by  time  ant)  distance: 

(1)  Vocal  and  musical  Instruments,  both 
prlvat«  and  commercial. 

(2)  Steam  whistles. 

(3)  Factories  using  pneumatic  liammers. 

(4)  Mechanical  apparatus  in  biUldlng  or 
construction  operations. 

(5)  Boisterous  behavior  that  diiturbs  tbe 
peace.  j 

(S)   Transportation  and  loading  of  metal. 

(7)  Motors  on  vehicles  In  esoos  of  five 
tons. 

(8)  Vibration-producing  equipment. 

According  to  the  ordinance.  per8(>n8  violat- 
ing any  of  the  provisions  shall  bq  fined  not 
less  than  five  dollars  and  not  mor^  than  200 
dollars  for  each  ofTense.  i 

Chicago's  Noise  Ordinance,  whlcfi  Is  rather 
typical  of  the  other  large  m#tropolltaa 
ordinances,  does  not  cover  tbe  following: 

(1)  Transportation  sources  su^  aa  air- 
craft, elevated  and  subway  trains,  trucks  in 
non-resldentlal  areas,  and  private  automo- 
biles: (2)  Stationary  sources  such  as  demoli- 
tion and  construction  actlvttlea;  garbage  and 
refuse  collection:  home  appllanceaiand  pow«r 
tools;  background  nolae  In  office,  :plant  and 
recreational  settings. 
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The  phenomenal  rise  In  the  number  of 
these  sources,  their  extension  In  our  daily 
lives,  and  the  fact  that  most  ordinances  of 
large  cities  do  not  deal  with  these  sources, 
account  for  much  of  the  frustration  that 
exists  over  the  noise  problem.  In  the  past, 
Chicago  noise  complaints  have  been  Investi- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Buildings,  and 
recorded  by  the  Zoning  Bureau  along  with 
other  zoning  violations.  Surprisingly,  the 
number  of  complaints  over  the  past  several 
years  has  been  minimal — iisually  during  the 
the  summer  months  when  doors  and  windows 
are  open. 

Nearly  all  have  been  from  residential  areas 
that  border  on  Industrial  zones.  The  offenders 
have  been  cooperative  in  remedying  the  situa- 
tions, and  most  of  the  problems  were  mini- 
mized by  simple  techniques,  such  as  the  use 
of  shields,  partitions,  baffles,  mufflers,  or 
simple  rearrangement  of  the  sound  source. 

There  is  some  Indication  that  the  rate  of 
complaints  Is  picking  up.  Since  the  first  of 
the  year,  the  Environmental  Control  Depart- 
ment has  already  received  a  dozen  or  more 
complaints.  These  were  about  exhaust  fans. 
garbage  and  refuse  collection,  outdoor  scrap 
metal  loading,  punch  press  operations,  and 
the  elevated  trains.  These  complaints  are 
currently  under  Investigation  and  remedial 
action. 

Obviously,  these  few  complaints  do  not 
reflect  the  extent  of  the  noise  problem  In 
Chicago.  A  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission  Study  of  aircraft  noise  showed 
that  between  1963  and  1969  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  Community  Relations 
Division  and  OUare  Control  Tower  received 
a  total  of  eS6  complaints  from  surrounding 
communities. 

Within  Chicago.  I  am  sure  that  additional 
complaints  are  registered  with  other  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Police  Department.  The 
Department  of  Environmental  Control  expect 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  complaints  as 
word  of  Its  newly  assumed  responsibility 
reaches  the  public. 

In  planning  a  noise  control  and  abatement 
program,  we  are  faced  with  a  number  of 
problems.  First  of  all,  we  lack  recent  infor- 
mation on  the  true  nature  of  Chicago's  noise, 
Its  characteristics.  Its  sources,  how  It  Is  per- 
ceived and  what  effects  it  may  have — both 
physically  and  psychologically.  Most  of  the 
Information  on  noise  effects  is  from  indus- 
trial ^tudles,  and  Is  inadequate  for  designing 
community  noise  abatement  programs. 

The  noises  In  mechanized  Industries — as  a 
group — have  higher,  more  intense  levels  than 
those  found  In  the  residential  community. 
Furthermore,  these  higher  levels  of  Industrial 
noise  typically  provide  dally  continuous  or 
recurrent  types  of  exposure  which  can  last 
for  a  worker's  lifetime  on  the  Job.  In  contrast, 
the  more  significant  community  and  home 
noises  are  usually  Intermittent  and  Infre- 
quent In  their  occurrence.  Nonetheless,  noises 
found  In  the  community  and  home  can  reach 
levels  comparable  In  some  Instances  to  those 
found  In  industrial  workplaces  Indeed,  rock- 
n-roll  music  enthusiasts  and  residents  living 
under  the  filght  path  of  a  nearby  airport  can 
experience  the  same  sound  levels  as  those 
noted  for  the  noisiest  pieces  of  Industrial 
equipment. 

The  Initial  step  In  a  comprehensive  com- 
munity noise  control  program  Is  to  determine 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problem.  For 
immediate  purposes,  a  more  detailed  study  of 
noise  must  be  done.  Such  a  survey  would 
Include  a  description  by  zones,  block  areas, 
census  tracts  or  other  geographical  bound- 
aries, of  the  acoustical  character  of  noise, 
namely,  spectral  distribution,  duration,  com- 
plexity of  tones,  onset  duration,  Intensities, 
occurrence  rates  during  day  and  night,  and 
background  levels.  The  contribution  of  all 
these  factors,  both  singularly  and  In  combi- 
nations, must  be  ascertained. 

Tbe  last  attempt  to  define  Chicago's  noise 
problem  was  a  study  made  In  1947  by  the 
Armour  Research  Foundation.  This  survey 
only  covered  three  areas:  traffic  noise,  noise 
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in  the  vicinity  of  induatrlal  plants  and  resi- 
dential  area  noise.  The  results  of  this  study 
were  used  to  establish  a  basis  for  "tolerable 
levels"  and  for  ordinances  dealing  with  noise 
abatement.  Since  1947,  however,  changes  have 
occurred  In  the  City  of  Chicago  which  have 
drastically  changed  noise  exposures.  Some  of 
these  changes  Include: 

(1)  The  elimination  of  street  cars  and  re- 
placement with  buses  on  city  streets. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  subway  system 
In  the  city. 

(3)  The  building  of  expressways  coupled 
with  the  handling  of  large  numbers  of  ve- 
hicles on  the  city  streets. 

(4)  The  changeover  from  propeller  driven 
to  Jet  aircraft,  a  greatly  Increased  number  of 
flights  and  tbe  establishment  of  O'Hare  Air- 
port. 

(6)  The  increase  In  use  of  power  tools  and 
equipment  by  the  "householder." 

Because  of  these  changes,  a  new  survey 
is  needed  to  determine  the  noise  profile  of 
Chicago.  Hopefully,  such  a  survey  will  meas- 
ure the  following: 

(1)  The  noise  exposure  of  passengers 
using  all  forms  of  mass  transportation.  In- 
cluding buses,  "L",  subway  trains  and  rail- 
roads. 

(2)  The  overall  contribution  of  transpor- 
tation system  noise  to  surrounding  residen- 
tial,   commercial   and   industrial    properties. 

(3)  The  contribution  of  noise  from  con- 
struction work. 

(4)  The  noise  contribution  of  Industrial 
and  commercial  properties  to  surrounding 
residential  areas. 

(5)  Noise  levels  in  areas  where  people 
spend  leisure  time.  Including  shopping  cen- 
ters, sporting  events,  entertainment,  and 
recreational  areas. 

(6)  Noise  produced  by  citizens  themselves; 
Including  various  types  of  power  equipment, 
such  as  mowers 

(7)  Noise  exposures  resulting  from  appli- 
ances and  other  sources  within  the  home. 

Extensive  data  on  the  characteristics  of 
noise,  however,  will  not  be  stifllclent  to  de- 
termine the  acceptance  or  tolerance  of  these 
sounds.  Psycho-social  factors  play  Just  as 
Important  a  role  In  the  evaluation  of  a  noise 
problem.  The  fact  that  a  sound  can.  simul- 
taneously be  noisy  yet  acceptable  tells  us 
that  at  least  two  different  dimensions  must 
be  used  to  analyze  noise.  Responses  to 
noise  may  be  governed  by  the  following 
factors:  (1)  the  average  noise  level,  (2)  the 
degree  of  fluctuation  In  sound  level.  (3)  ex- 
pectation or  anticipation  of  the  sound,  (4) 
necessity  of  the  source  of  sound,  (5)  the 
amount  of  pure  tones  present,  (6)  back- 
ground levels,  (7)  rcndomness  In  time,  im- 
pulsiveness and  acceptance  by  peer  groups, 
(8)  the  degree  of  speech  Interference,  ap- 
prehension, and  tmpleasant  associative 
Imagery,  such  as  visual  cues  or  odors. 

None  of  these  factors,  except  the  Impul- 
sive sounds  and  the  pure  tone,  have  been 
included  In  any  of  the  ordinances  governing 
community  noise  for  there  Is  no  way  as  yet 
to  account  for  them  In  quantitative  terms. 
However,  these  factors  are  Important  In 
real-life  community  situations.  And  In  many 
cases,  they  govern  the  acceptability  of  the 
noise  source  In  the  community. 

The  results  of  the  Northeastern  lUinoli 
Planning  Commission's  analysis  of  the  noise 
complaints  eiround  O'Hara  airport  and  other 
studies  conducted  In  1968,  give  support  to 
the  Idea  that  these  non-quantifiable  factors 
are  important.  The  proximity  of  aircraft 
take-offs  and  landings  causes  large,  notice- 
able changes  In  level,  raises  the  speech  in- 
terference level  to  unacceptable  levels.  In- 
troduces pure  tones.  Is  often  random.  Is  a 
single  readily  identifiable  source,  carries  with 
It  unpleasant  associations,  and  often  creates 
apprehension. 

Prom  these  studies,  however,  there  appear 
to  be  some  guidelines  for  the  community.  In 
general,  a  new  noise  or  an  Intermittent  noise 
that  Is  about  twice  as  loud  as  tbe  existing 
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background  nolae,  will  generate  widespread 
complaints  in  most  neighborhoods.  When  the 
intruding  noise  becomes  three  to  four  times 
as  loud  as  the  background  noise,  there  U  lit- 
tle doubt  tliat  threats  of  legal  action  or  ac- 
tual legal  measures  will  follow.  There  can  be 
exceptions.  Where  the  new  noise  is  similar 
to  the  existing  community  noise  and  creeps 
up  slowly,  the  change  will  go  unnoticed. 
How  do  we  know?  Well,  this  is  Just  what 
happens  between  2:00  a.m.  and  9:00  a.m. 
There  Is  usually  a  doubling  of  the  continu- 
ous noise,  and  transient  noises  rise  often  to 
four  to  six  times  that  of  the  early  morning 
quiet. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  how  much 
leadway  we  can  give  to  community  noise. 
If  we  prepare  regulations  for  community 
noise  and  allow  lnd«istry  and  air-condltlon- 
Ing  noise  to  be  about  equal  to  the  present 
neighborhood  background,  then  the  sum  of 
all  of  the  new  noises  will  be  three  to  five 
decibels  greater  than  It  was.  As  soon  as  we 
are  all  acclimated  to  this  noise  level,  a  new 
noise  survey  will  show  that  we  can  increase 
the  level  a  bit  because  no  one  will  notice 
a  small  increase.  Thla  has  been  called  the 
"creeping  ambient."  There  is  one  immediate 
roadblock  to  an  ever-Increasing  spiral.  The 
community  will  react  as  soon  as  the  con- 
tinuous noise  In  the  commutUty  begins  to 
Interfere  with  speech  communications  in  the 
residential  neighborhoods. 

Another  part  of  the  overall  noise  control 
and  abatement  program  for  Chicago  should 
be  to  revise  and  update  the  city  noise  ordi- 
nance in  light  of  the  knowledge  gained  from 
the  studies  on  community  noise  profiles,  ef- 
fects and  public  response.  Some  types  of 
noise  not  covered  by  the  ordinance  have  al- 
ready been  discussed.  Undoubtedly,  these 
gaps  will  be  filled. 

Enforcement  of  the  ordinances  will  be 
another  problem.  Sound  cannot  be  separated 
from  environment  In  that  sound  Intensity 
Is  a  function  of  distance,  and  a  decibel  Is  a 
limited  standard  measurement,  that  Is,  It 
measures  the  Intensity  but  not  acceptability 
of  sound.  A  new  system  of  complaint  Investi- 
gation and  enforcement  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped before  adequate  controls  can  be 
realized.  Other  cities  which  have  tried  to  Ini- 
tiate noise  control,  based  on  traditional  con- 
cepts of  ordinances  and  meastirements,  have 
begtm  to  realize  that  a  new  system  is 
necessary. 

For  example.  New  York  State  In  July.  1965, 
became  the  first  in  the  United  States  to 
enact  a  highway  antl-nolse  statute.  The  New 
York  State  law  defines  a  measiuable  noise 
limit  which  can  be  enforced  against  motor 
vehicles  creating  excessive  or  unvisual  noise. 
On  tbe  books,  this  law  looks  fine.  But  field 
enforcement  i*  difficult  in  noisy  areas  and 
the  New  York  statute  can  be  enforced  only 
In  areas  near  toll  stations  where  traffic  la 
moving  slowly  and  trucks  are  at  a  proper 
distance  from  each  other.  During  the  first 
year,  only  about  15  truck  drivers  were  ar- 
rested. Socne  reduction  in  extremely  noisy 
trucka  has  been  achieved,  but  tbe  improve- 
ment is  barely  noticeable  since  the  volume 
of  traffic  h&s  increased. 

Most  states  have  motor  vehicle  statutes  or 
codes  requiring  mufflers  on  automobiles  and 
trucks  to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise. 
Theee  statutes,  many  times  fall  to  spell  out 
quantitative  measures  in  decibels  at  which 
violatlona  would  occur.  Thus,  the  atatutea 
are  for  the  most  part  extremely  difficult  to 
enforce  and  are,  therefore,  not  rigidly  car- 
ried out. 

California  recently  adopted  comprehensive 
highway  antl-nolse  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  noise  levels  In  excess  of  82  decibels 
for  passenger  ears  and  92  decibels  for  trucks 
and  buses.  This  state  Is  taking  somewhat  of 
a  different  approach  to  enforcement.  In  Bev- 
erly Hills,  for  example,  police  base  arrests  on 
their  own  sense  of  hearing,  but  a  test  In  an 
open  flald  Is  avaUable  U  questions  are  raised. 
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Another  goal  for  tbe  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Control,  not  only  in  terms  of 
a  noise  program,  but  for  all  environmental 
problems,  la  the  strengthening  of  conununl- 
catlon  and  cooperation  between  other  mu- 
nicipal agencies,  as  well  as  private  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  at  the  local,  state  and 
federal  levels.  PractlcaUy  every  City  Depart- 
ment has  some  Interest  and  responsibility  in 
the  control  of  noise.  Indeed,  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  parties  concerned  Is  a  necessary 
step  in  achieving  control  over  a  problem 
as  diffuse  In  origin  as  noise. 

To  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow,  the 
City  of  Chicago  can  do  a  great  deal  to  allevi- 
ate noise  generated  by  municipal  operations. 
Uniform  city  codes  should  be  enacted  con- 
cerning the  requirements,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  housing,  and  the  problem  of 
elimination  of  airborne  construction  noises. 

Planning  and  new  concepts  In  elimination 
of  noise  by  design  is  another  area  where  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Control  can 
become  Involved.  We  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuous cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Urban  Renewal.  Model  Cities,  and  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 
In  providing  adequate  noise  control  In  areas 
designated  for  development  and  Improve- 
ment. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  treading 
on  new  ground  aa  we  develop  noise  control 
programs.  There  Is  a  paucity  of  Information 
about  how  to  plan  and  at>out  the  effects  of 
contemporary  episodic  and  ambient  noise 
levels  on  people.  Essentially  all  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  In  the  practice  of  urban  plan- 
ning Is  silent  on  the  subject  of  noise.  A  few 
texts  make  polite  passing  reference  to  the 
growing  presence  of  noise  In  cities,  but  fall 
back  on  citations  of  typical  soning  and 
nuisance  controls  which  have  long  since  been 
outrun  by  the  noise  of  newer  technology.  Ac- 
cordingly, city  planners  and  cities  them- 
selves have  at  best  a  limited  perspective  on 
the  problem  of  environmental  noise  and 
means  to  respond  to  public  pleas  for  greater 
peace  and  quiet. 

Machinery  now  exists  In  many  metropol- 
itan areas  for  applying  more  enlightened 
planning.  Pursuant  to  Section  204  oS  the 
Demonstration  Citlea  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  all  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  for  many  projects  of  a 
metropolitan  scale.  Including  highways,  air- 
ports, mass  transportation  facilities,  open- 
space  acquisition,  and  land  conservation, 
must  be  submitted  to  a  metropolitan  or  re- 
gional agency  for  review.  Such  agencies  are 
now  In  existence  in  more  than  200  metro- 
politan areas,  and  several  are  experienced  In 
applying  noise  projection  technology  in  the 
development  or  urban  planning  policy.  We 
hope  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  these  agen- 
cies. 

Federal  law  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  "In  order  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  solving  planning  problems 
resulting  from  the  increasing  ooucentratlon 
of  population  In  metropolitan  and  other  ur- 
ban areas  .  .  .  ."  Noise  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  would  be  covered  under  this  law. 
and  we  sliall  try  to  take  advantage  of  the 
grant  program,  while  developing  an  effective 
noise  control  program. 

Another  area  In  which  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Control  is  concerned  Is  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  noise.  A  number  of 
research  efforts  are  now  underway  In  Chi- 
cago and  we  are  presently  trying  to  collect 
the  Information  generated  by  these  projects. 
Based  on  the  data  (or  lack  of  data)  provided 
by  current  research,  the  next  step  would  be 
to  develop  additional  projects  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  organizations,  such  as  the 
Chicago  Hearing  Society. 

And  finally,  a  public  education  and  infor- 
mation program  must  be  devised  to  Inform 
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the  community  of  tbe  hazards  of  noise,  and 
the  ways  of  preventing,  avoiding,  controlling 
the  soiut:e  of  the  problem. 

In  summary,  then,  the  seven  following 
activities  will  comprise  the  Enlrronmental 
Control  Department's  Noise  Control  and 
Abatement  Program : 

(1)  Definition  of  the  noise  problem  by 
survey  of  its  sources  and  effects. 

(2)  Establishment  of  an  efficient  complaint 
and  Investigation  system. 

(3)  Promotion  of  new  legislation  and  re- 
vision of  the  noise  ordinance. 

(4)  Development  of  new  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. 

(5)  Cooperation  and  communication  with 
all  relevant  governmental  agencies  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  planning  a  noise  pro- 
gram. 

(6)  Design  of  research  projects,  and 

(7)  Implementation  of  a  public  educa- 
tion and  information  campaign. 

In  conclusion,  I  assure  you  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Control  are  aware  of  the  urgency  to  improve 
environmental  conditions  and  will  inten- 
sify their  efforts  to  enforce  and  control  pol- 
lution in  the  city  for  the  welfare  of  four 
million  C^'cagoans.  Your  help  is  needed  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 


SONS  OP  NORWAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  trrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  reading  the  April  23. 
1970,  issue  of  the  Nordisk  Tidende,  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  a  front  page 
story  by  Arnold  Folkvard  entitled  "From 
a  Humble  Start  Sons  of  Norway  Became 
Nationwide." 

Under     the     permission,     heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  this  interesting  article 
with  my  colleagues: 
From    a    Humru    Start    Sons    or    No«wat 

Bbcakz  NATIONWmS 

(By  Arnold  Folkvard) 

"76  years  ago  on  January  16,  1895,  eighteen 
yoimg  Norwegians  met  in  a  vacant  store  on 
the  North  side  of  Minneapolis  and  organized 
Sons  of  Norway. 

If  these  18  men  could  but  see  what  their 
organization  has  grown  to  become!  I  know 
they  could  be  proud  Indeed  but  I  am  equally 
as  certain  that  they  would  be  full  of  dis- 
belief that  their  small  group  could  have 
grown  to  such  proportions. 

The  original  purpose  of  these  18  young 
men  was  basically  simple — 

To  create  and  preserve  interest  In  the 
Norwegian  language  and  to  labor  for  the 
development,  enlightenment  and  progress 
that  conduces  to  honest  citizenship  In  order 
that  the  Norwegian  people  in  this  country 
may  be  properly  recognized  smd  respected, 
and  since  it  was  a  time  of  depression,  to 
render  each  other  assistance  when  tbe  need 
arose. 

They  had  no  intention  of  forming  ay  in- 
ternational or  even  nationwide  organization. 
Their  aim  was  to  fill  an  immediate  want  and 
to  confine  their  activities  to  their  own  local- 
ity. 

So  thoroughly  did  the  young  society  Sons 
of  Norway  do  its  Job  that  It  soon  attracted 
attention  among  compatriots  in  other  parts 
ol  Minneapolis  and  eventually  the  country. 

After  three  years,  in  1898,  the  second  link 
was  formed  in  tbe  Cratemal  chain  and  then 
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ft  third  link  formed  In  1900.  That  tame  year, 
delegates  from  the  three  lodges  listltuted  a 
Supreme  Lodge  and  Sons  of  N<irway  was 
truly  underway. 

By  1903  twenty  lodges  were  eitabllshed, 
all  In  Minnesota.  This  same  year  the  Su- 
preme oonrentlon  decided  to  make  the  entire 
United  States  Its  field  of  operitlon.  and 
permission  was  granted  to  sell  Insi  irance  and 
organize  lodges  In  North  Dakota  and  Wis- 
consin. 

At  this  time  an  organization  w:  th  similar 
alms  and  purposes  was  formed  or  the  West 
Coast  and  It  was  Inevitable  that  consolida- 
tion would  eventually  take  place.  After  years 
of  correspondence  and  mutual  visitations 
and  consolidation  of  the  Mldwes :  and  Pa- 
cific Coast  orders  was  consununat(  id  In  1910. 

In  the  meantime  1909  saw  the  first  lodge 
organized  in  Chicago,  followed  cloiely  by  the 
first  East  Co€ist  lodge,  organized  In  Brook- 
lyn on  January  6,  1911.  This  wikS  Paerder 
Lodge  No.  109,  still  very  active  wi.h  its  over 
600  members. 

In  August  1912.  District  Lodge  Ho.  3  came 
Into  being,  and  that  same  year  wi  imen  were 
admitted  Into  Sons  of  Norway  as  x  clal  mem- 
bers, and  a  wise  move  it  was  for  what  would 
Sons  of  Norway  be  without  the  ladles? 

The  growth  of  Sons  of  Norway  is  a  story 
In  itself. 

Prom  a  membership  of  18  in  11195  we  are 
now  approximately  55,000  strong.  The  amaz- 
ing part  of  the  story  is  that  whlU  many  or- 
ganizations of  similar  nature  have  in  the  last 
10  to  15  years  diminished  in  strengjth  or  have 
completely  collapsed,  ours,  the  Srais  of  Nor- 
way  is  having  its  finest  period  of  growth. 

I  normally  avoid  statistics  for  tley  can  be 
most  dull,  but  just  to  demonstraie  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  our  order,  I  ciie  the  fol- 
lowing comparisons: 

In  1895  we  bad  18  members  a^d  I'm  In 
doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
but  it  must  have  been  insignificanit. 

43  years  later,  in  1938,  we  had  2^000  mem- 
bers and  10  y^  million  dollars  insurance  in 
force.  1 

At  year  1969  we  have  approximately  55,000 
members  and  75  millions  lnsuran(^  in  force. 

In   5   years  time   (1965   through]  1969)    an 
increase  in  membership  of  some  57''^  and  an 
Increase  of  insurance  in  force  of  aver  100 '7 
This  is  a  tremendous  achievement 

WHAT  IS  THX  ruTumx  or  SONS  or  soawAT? 

This  of  course  Is  an  unknown,  out  we  can 
only  assume  that  the  fantastic  Btiidee  we 
have  made  over  the  past  5  or  1(1  years  are 
only  a  beginning.  We  have.  I  am  convinced, 
only  scratched  the  surface.  Certainly  changes 
will  have  to  be  made,  changes  inj  organiza- 
tion, changes  in  thinking.  ... 

Some  we  can  foresee  and  I'm  sure  many 
that  we  are  unable  to  visualize  at  this  time. 

With  Immigration  at  a  virtual  'standstill, 
we  must  depend  more  and  more  vi|x}n  2d,  3d 
and  even  4tb  generation  Norwegians  to  help 
fill  our  ranks.  We  may  be  forced  (n  the  fu- 
ture to  liberalize  our  requirements  for  mem- 
bership by  Non- Norwegians. 

We  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  en- 
tice our  children  and  indeed  our  |frandchil- 
dren  into  the  Sons  of  Norway.  However,  to 
do  this  and  not  change  some  of  our  thinking 
would  be  foolish,  for  their  Intel  est  would 
soon  be  lost.  Many  of  our  lodges  will  have 
to  streamline  the  business  portlm  of  our 
meetings  so  these  will  be  enjoyable  rather 
than  tiring.  I  know  that  few.  If  any  of 
today's  youth  will  put  up  with  busiaess  meet- 
ings of  three  hotirs  duration,  and  this  still 
occurs  In  all  too  many  lodges. 

We  must  adjust  our  social  activities  to  be 
of  Interest  to  the  younger  memb«s.  I  don't 
imply  that  we  should  cater  to  tiheir  every 
whim  but,  we  must  recognize  that  their 
tastes  are  not  necesaarlly  the  same  as  our* 
and  without  the  youth  o\ir  future  would  not 
be  too  brlfl^t. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  must  convince  our  members,  partic- 
ularly the  younger  ones,  to  take  active  part 
In  our  lodge  activities,  serving  as  officers, 
serving  on  the  various  committees. 

We  must  develop  programs  of  interest  in 
our  social  activities  and  our  cultural  en- 
deavors. We  must  encourage  building  pro- 
grams for  one  of  the  best  ways  to  create  en- 
thusiasm within  a  group  is  to  give  them 
something  worthwhile  to  work  for. 

Let  us  promote  charitable  projects  within 
our  communities  for  this  will  benefit  our 
image  in  the  community  at  large  and  attract 
the  attention  of  other  Norwegians  and  bring 
them  into  our  fold. 

Let  us  support  our  Benevolent  programs 
for  regardless  of  the  society  In  which  we  live 
with  social  security,  hospitalization  plans, 
medical  and  surgical  insurance.  Medicare, 
etc.,  we  are  a  fraternal  group  and  to  a  great 
degree,  "our  brothers  keeper". 

The  futxire  of  Sons  of  Norway  is  bright 
indeed.  With  progressive  thinking  on  the 
Supreme,  District  and  Local  lodge  levels  we 
are  bound  to  progress.  The  future  of  Sons 
of  Norway  is  up  to  US. 


May  15,  1970 


ANNUAL  PROGRESS  REPORT  TO 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  the  Congress,  I  pledged  to 
my  constituents  in  the  Seventh  District 
of  Michigan  that  I  would  send  back  to 
them  annual  reports  on  the  activities  of 
the  Congress.  Such  a  report  would  give 
these  citizens  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  efforts  of  their  Congressman  over  a 
12-month  period. 

I  have  Just  completed  the  annual  prog- 
ress report,  part  I  for  1969-70,  and  will 
soon  be  mailing  it  to  every  person  in  the 
Seventh  IDlstrict  of  Michigan.  The  text 
of  this  annual  report  follows: 

Yovm  Annoal  Paocaxss  Repost  Pkom  Con- 
cacssMAN  Don  Ruclx,  1969-70 — Pakt  I 
Dkab  PaixNo:  This  last  year — early  1969 
through  early  1970 — has  seen  a  new  testing 
period  for  our  country,  our  Institutions,  our 
political  system,  and  ourselves.  The  old  com- 
fortable view  that  problems  are  separate  from 
each  other  and  belong  to  someone  else — just 
doesn't  work  any  longer.  This  old  compart- 
mentalized view  has  given  way  to  a  new  sense 
that  all  problems  and  all  people  are  inter- 
related and  Interdependent. 

In  the  past,  we  looked  at  poverty,  schools, 
jobs,  pollution,  transportation,  crime,  etc.,  as 
problems  which  just  affected  some  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time.  Now  we  see  and  we 
feel  issues  that  cut  all  across  society — the 
war,  the  uncontrolled  cost  of  living,  our  edu- 
cational system  in  tuimoll,  puollc  disorder, 
loss  of  confidence  In  ovir  Institutions,  en- 
larging gaps  between  young  and  old,  destruc- 
tion of  our  environment,  and  so  on.  We  now 
see  that  these  are  all  connected  and  affect 
all  the  people  all  the  time. 

So  I  want  to  give  you  an  in-depth  sum- 
mary of  our  work  In  Congress  this  past  year — 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we're  doing 
now.  This  report  will  cover  many  subjects 
and  so  will  come  In  two  separate  newslet- 
ters— this  one  and  a  second  one  to  follow  In 
a  few  weeks.  As  always,  this  jo")  in  Congress 
belongs  to  all  of  us  and  I  need  your  ideas 
and  thoughts. 

Don  Rixolb. 


Reforming  Congress — A  Prime  Target  For 
Overhaul 

The  problem. — The  Congress  today,  for 
many  reasons,  is  not  up  to  the  job  required  of 
it.  It  is  out-dated,  inefficient  and  not  respon- 
sive to  the  urgent  realities  we  face  as  a  na- 
tion. Congress  has  moved  too  slowly,  avoided 
many  issues,  rammed  other  measures  through 
without  study  or  meaningful  debate,  and 
continues  to  have  ethics  scandals.  The  great 
issues  of  our  time  go  begging  for  attention 
while  Congress  often  bogs  down  in  nit- 
picking. 

At  the  root  of  this  crisis  are  outdated  rules, 
procedures  and  organizational  methods  de- 
signed 200  years  ago.  Congress  is  badly  handi- 
capped by  the  seniority  system  which  auto- 
matically makes  the  oldest  surviving  member 
of  a  committee  the  chairman.  Thus,  today  in 
the  House  we  have  seven  committee  chair- 
man in  their  seventies  and  two  in  their 
eighties.  Some  are  unable  to  work  a  full  day — 
and  use  work  methods  that  are  hopelessly 
inefficient  and  out  of  date.  Common  sense 
tells  us  that  the  best  man  on  the  commit- 
tee should  be  the  chairman — whether  he's 
75,  or  55  or  35.  If  a  man  at  age  52  is  the  best 
equipped  to  become  the  committee  chair- 
man he  shouldn't  have  to  wait  25  years  until 
he's  77  and  his  older  colleagues  have  died  to 
become  committee  chairman. 

Also,  Congress — the  people's  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— has  surrendered  too  much  power 
to  the  executive  branch  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  Worst  of  all.  Congress  is  continuing 
to  lose  the  confidence  of  a  concerned  and 
well-informed  public.  Because  of  this  more 
and  more  people — particularly  the  young — 
are  looking  "outside  the  system"  for  answers. 
Congress  must  overhaul  itself  and  come  into 
the  20th  century. 

Our  action  this  year 

Working  in  the  forefront  of  the  drive  for 
Congressional  Reform; 

Testified  before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee urging  strong  reform; 

Continuous  discussion  to  get  grassroots  cit- 
izens to  join  the  fight; 

Travel  throughout  the  country  to  urge 
new  people  to  run  for  public  office — in  both 
political  parties;  and 

Speaking  out  strongly  on  the  Issues  to  re- 
assert the  independent  voice  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Part  of  the  anstoer 

Change  the  seniority  system — while  experi- 
ence is  important,  so  is  leadership  based  on 
ability,  energy,  performance,  determination 
to  do  the  job.  We  should  elect  committee 
chairmen. 

Open  all  hearings  and  congressional  work 
to  public  review — except  where  national  se- 
curity and  personal  privacy  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Establish  an  on-going  mechanism  for  re- 
form— a  bipartisan  committee  that  recom- 
mends new  methods  and  Improvements. 

Provide  more  resources  for  Congress  to  do 
its  job— staff,  information,  computer  analy- 
sis, etc. 

Reach  new  and  better  decisions  on  Na- 
tional priorities  and  goals. 

you  can  help. — Congressional  reform  can 
move  ahead  but  only  if  enough  citizens  want 
it  and  speak  out.  You  can  help — by  writing 
a  letter  to  Speaker  John  McCormack,  Mi- 
nority Leader  Gerald  Pord,  or  Chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  William  Col- 
mer — Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.  These  gentle- 
men are  in  the  position  to  help  change  the 
rules  and  make  Congress  more  effective. 

TASK    rORCE    ON    CAMPt7S    DISOROERS 

Last  year.  Congressman  Riegle  and  five 
others  organized  22  House  members  to  vis- 
it college  campuses  and  investigate  the  prob- 
lems and  causes  of  campus  disorder.  They 
felt  that  unrest  and  violence  were  disrupting 
our  educational  system  and  that  we  did  not 
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clearly  enough  understand  the  nature  of 
this  turmoil  and  alienation  among  young 
people. 

Congressman  Riegle  headed  one  of  six 
teams  that  visited  colleges  in  California. 
Congressman  Riegle  was  an  eye-witness 
when  bayonets  and  helicopters  spraying  tear 
gas  were  used  against  student  demonstrators. 
The  California  team  talked  privately  with 
students,  faculty,  administrators,  and  local 
public  and  law  enforcement  officials. 

Major  conclusions  and  recommendations 
included: 

There  are  some  campus  revolutionaries 
that  advocate  and  use  violence.  They  must 
be  apprehended  and  held  accountable  under 
the  law.  The  greater  problem  however  Is  the 
non-violent  vast  majority  of  students  who 
are  seriously  concerned  over  the  difference 
between  the  promise  and  the  performance 
of  today's  American  system — educational, 
business,  political,  etc.  to  reach  these  legiti- 
mate student  concerns  we  must  deal  more 
directly  with  the  war,  equality  of  opportu- 
nity, and  other  Issues  which  are  hurting  the 
country. 

There  is  great  need  for  real  educational 
reform  to  make  learning  more  relevant  to 
the  issues  and  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing 
world. 

Violence  and  violation  of  rights  of  others 
cannot  be  a  legitimate  form  of  protest.  At 
the  same  time,  university  officials  and  law 
enforcement  officials  must  be  far  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  conditions  which  breed  lack  of 
trust  and,  ultimately,  violence.  Ignoring  ex- 
plosive problems  or  repressive  measures 
which  treat  innocent  and  guilty  alike  can 
force  the  majority  of  students  into  greater 
alienation. 

The  media  and  politicians  have  often  made 
the  campus  unrest  problem  worse  by  distort- 
ing and  polarizing  public  understanding  of 
our  universities  and  students. 

Reform  the  draft  (this  has  now  begun)  — 
In  part  due  to  the  action  of  this  Task 
Force. 

Lower  the  voting  age — we  are  now  fight- 
ing for  this  and  other  methods  of  provid- 
ing young  people  greater  opportunities  to 
work  within  the  system. 

We  would  be  happy  to  mall  you  a  copy 
of  the  full  report  if  you  write  to  our  Flint 
or  Washington  office. 

tJPGRAOtNG  SOCIAL  SECTTRrTT 

In  recent  months,  I  met  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  our  senior  citizens  and  received 
thousands  of  letters  and  calls  from  others. 
The  message  was  loud  and  clear — our  senior 
citizens  just  cannot  live  a  secure,  safe,  and 
full  life  on  the  present  social  security  pay- 
ment—especially when  the  cost  of  living  con- 
tinues to  eat  up  their  limited  income. 

After  much  delay  In  Congress,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  we  were  able  to  fight  for — 
and  win  a  15%  across  the  board  Increase — 
effective  January  1,  1970.  But  this  Is  not 
enough,  other  changes  are  still  needed.  I 
will  continue  to  fight  for  these  changes  and 
have  Introduced  legislation  which  would: 

Provide  automatic  future  Increases  based 
on  increases  In  the  cost  of  living; 

Increase  the  Income  limitation  ceiling  to 
93.000: 

Make  the  first  95,000  in  income  exempt 
from  all  Federal  taxes; 

Make  eligible  for  Medicare  those  disabled 
senior  citizens  now  receiving  social  security; 

Increase  benefits  for  widows  and  depend- 
ents; and 

Protect  VA  pensions  from  social  security 
Increases. 

NSW    STCrORNT    INTERN    PROGRAM 

During  the  year  over  40  college  and  high 
school  students  from  KCichlgan  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  worked  on  public 
projects  and  studies  through  our  Washing- 
ton and  Flint  offices — such  things  as: 

Flint  Model  Cities  Program  and  Investiga- 
tion of  local  urban  renewal: 
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Problems  facing  senior  citizens: 
Drug  abuse  among  young  people: 
Stopping  the  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  Potomac  River;  and 

Cost  of  living  in  Michigan  and  auto  Indus- 
try Mnployment 

These  students  work  full  time  at  their  orcrt 
expense  for  three  weeks  to  three  months 
each. 

"These  young  people  make  an  excellent 
contribution  to  pubUc  problem  solving  and 
we  will  continue  our  Intern  program  at  full 
capacity  this  year.  Most  young  people  today 
are  \  lling  to  work  hard  to  try  to  Improve 
things  constructively  by  Investing  their  own 
time  and  energy.  Our  Congressional  office  will 
continue  to  be  open  to  any  volunteer,  of  all 
ages." 

SPECIAL    CASE— A    VETERANS    HOSPITAL 

At  the  request  of  members  of  the  Bulck 
UAW  Local  599  last  year.  Congressman  Riegle 
was  asked  to  investigate  alleged  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  at  the  Ann  Arbor  Vets  Hos- 
pital. Mr.  Riegle's  office  made  an  umm- 
nounced  tour  which  found  many  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  and  determined  that  the  sit- 
uation at  the  hospital  needed  urgent  atten- 
tion and  Improvement.  Congressman  Riegle 
made  a  report  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton requesting  that  an  official  Inspection 
team  be  sent — unannounced — to  evaluate 
the  hospital  and  its  services.  As  a  result,  the 
VA  sent  Congressman  Riegle  a  list  of  signifi- 
cant changes  and  Improvements  which  would 
be  made.  Because  a  group  of  local  citizens 
cared  enough  to  petition  their  Congressman, 
that  hospital  is  now  updating  and  improving 
its  facilities.  And  of  course  we  are  continuing 
to  watch  the  condition  there — so  the  old 
problems  don't  return. 

RIEGLE    BELLS   tNTRODUCEO 

Tax  reform  and  plugging  tax  loopholes. 

Increasing  social  security  benefits. 

Resolution  calling  for  humane  treatment 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

Reform  of  the  Congress. 

Study  of  effects  of  TV  violence  on  children. 

Safeguards  and  restrictions  against  obscene 
mail. 

Resolution  supporting  the  President's  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program  and  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal. 

Termination  of  Gtilf  of  Tonkin  war-mak- 
ing authority  as  of  December  1970. 

Tax  credits  to  train  and  employ  the  handi- 
capped. 

National  emergency  telephone  number  for 
citizens  reporting  crimes. 

RIECLK    VOTES    IN    CONGRESS 

Issue,  Riegle  vote.  House  vote 

Full  funding  for  water  pollution  control: 
Yes — Defeated. 

President  Nixon's  draft  reform  bill:  Tee — 
Passed. 

Increased  funding  for  education:  Yes — 
Passed. 

Reduce  farm  subsidies  to  max  >20,000  per 
farmer:  Yes — Defeated. 

Tax  reform:  Yes — Passed. 

Special  education  programs  on  drugs  and 
drug  abuse:  Yes — Passed. 

Extend  the  10%  Income  surtax:  No — 
Passed. 

Mine  safety  regiUations:   Yes— Passed. 

Extra  $1  bUUoa  for  ttnbudgeted  battle- 
ships: No — Passed. 

$96  mlUion  for  supersonic  transport 
plane:  No — Passed. 

Direct  election  of  the  President:  Yes- 
Passed. 

Establish  Council  on  the  Environment: 
Yes — Passed. 

Funds  for  ABM  deployment:   No — Passed. 

Increase  G.I.  education  and  Vet  benefits: 
Yes — ^Passed. 

Reduce  voting  rights  enforoement  in 
South:  No— Passed. 
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Increase  social  security  benefits:  Yes— 
Passed.  

Susum  President's  Teto  of  the  HEW  blU: 
Yes — Passsed. 

Commission  on  Population  Growth  Prob- 
lems: Yes — Passed. 

Provide  authority  for  settling  railroad 
strike:  Yes — Passed. 

TIXTNAM    WAR ENDING    VJS.    INVOLVEMENT 

The  President  has  taken  some  encouraging 
steps  to  turn  the  war  and  the  naUon-buUd- 
Ing  effort  back  to  the  Vietnamese  where  it 
belongs.  But  Congress — after  8  years — has 
sUU  not  faced  up  to  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  decide  when  the  VS.  should 
engage  In  war  and  what  o\ir  national  priori- 
ties should  be. 

The  facts  are: 

1.  The  war  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
100  American  men  klUed  per  week,  5,000 
deaths  per  year,  30,000  injuries,  and  some  23 
bUllon  (•460.00  for  every  American  family  of 
4  in  1970). 

2.  It  Is  not  certain  that  the  present  South 
Vietnamese  government  can  win  the  support 
of  Its  people  and  buUd  a  nation  with  or 
without  VS.  blood  and  money.  This  is  one 
reason  why  I  think  the  South  Vietnamese 
must  steadily  assume  all  military  responsl- 
bUity,  with  all  American  combat  and  support 
troops  removed. 

3.  The  deep  political,  social,  and  economic 
roots  of  the  conflict  are  spreading  In  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  Eventually,  there  wUl  have 
to  be  a  political  solution  to  these  problems 
by  the  Asians  themselves.  Our  own  national 
security  Involvement  cannot  be  based  on 
these  unstable  Internal  conditions  In  S.E. 
Asia.  We  must  not  get  drawn  Into  Laos  or 
Cambodia. 

4.  The  t23  bUlion  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  the  number  one  factor  blocking  our  ability 
to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living,  attack  crime. 
Improve  education,  clean-up  our  environ- 
ment, and  deal  squarely  with  the  urgent 
problems  that  weaken  our  nation  at  home. 

A  recent  vrttness  before  the  AppropriaUons 
Committee  said  proudly  "my  wife  is  safer  in 
Saigon  than  Washington,  D.C."  What  a  sad 
admission — more  evidence  that  we  better 
clear  up  our  own  back  yard  before  we  go 
13,000  miles  away  to  tell  other  people  how 
to  Uve. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  we  are  leading  two 
Vietnam  liUtlaUves  In  Congress  at  this  time. 

One — Asking  Congress  to  amend  the  Gulf 
of  IXjnkin  Resolution  of  August  10,  1964  to 
terminate  any  implied  war-making  authority 
as  of  December  31,  1970.  Tht  Administration 
which  originally  opposed  this  idea  has  now 
declared  Itself  neutral,  properly  leaving  the 
matter  for  Congress  and  the  people  to  decide 

Two — Asking  Congress  to  accept  its  legal 
constitutional  obligations  by  making  a  deci- 
sion on  how  long  the  U.S.  rtiould  continue  to 
pour  American  blood  and  money  into  Viet- 
nam. Our  resolution  would  require  Congress 
to  fund  UJ8.  Vietnam  forces  only  at  the  level 
required  to  have  all  U.S.  combat  and  support 
troops  out  by  July  1,  1971.  These  steps  are 
actually  required  If  we  are  to  follow  the  Con- 
stitution. 

(a)  UjS.  Constitution:  Article  /,  Section  8. 
Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  declare 
war  ...  to  provide  for  the  common  Defence 
and  general  Welfare  ...  to  raise  and  support 
Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to 
that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than 
TtDO  Years  .  .  . 

(b)  Alexander  Hamilton,  In  ttie  Federalist 
Papers,  arguing  for  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution: "The  legislature  .  .  .  obliged  to 
this  provision,  once  at  least  In  every  two 
years,  to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of 
keeping  a  military  force  on  foot;  and  to  de- 
clare Their  sense  of  the  matter,  by  a  formal 
vote  In  the  face  of  their  constituents.  They 
are  not  at  liberty  to  vest  in  the  Kxeeutive 
department  permanent  fUTids  for  the  support 
of  an  «rmy.  if  they  were  even  incautious 
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ei  pressed 


as  a  chal- 
c^ntrary,  we 
de- 
to  de- 
a  rea- 
and 
s   resolu- 
Adtnlnistra- 
and  search 


enough  to  be  xcilling  to  repose  4>  <t  so  im- 
proper a  confidence. 

These  actions  are  not  intende< 
lenge  to  the  President;  on  the 
believe  they  coincide  with  his 
s.re.    and    that   of   most   AmerlcAns 
Americanize  the  Vietnam  war  within 
Esnable  period  of  time.  Both  MdJloskey 
Rlegle   supported   President    Nix^n 
Uon  last  fall  which  endorsed  the 
tlon  policy  of  orderly  withdrawal 
Sir  a  Just  peace. 

THr    SEVENTH    DISTIUCT   CONCRESatONAL    SEAT 
AND    THE    U.S.    SENATE 

Earlier  this  year  there  were  riany  people 
around  the  state  who  expressed  I  iterest  In — 
and  speculated  about — my  running  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  this  November.  AfKr  deep  and 
searching  reflection,  and  with  mixed  feel- 
ings, I  concluded  that  it  was  bes ;  that  I  not 
run  for  the  Senate  in  1970. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  been 
considered  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
spect  my  intent  was,  and  will 
vigorously  with  all  who  wish 
political  system  more  effective 
ernment  is  a  tough  and  vital 
all  must  carry  on — and  your  part 
as  important  as  mine  or  anyone 
Issues,  and  needs  of  our  country 
than  any  individual's,  so  we've 
In  and  work  together  to  get 
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NEIGHBOBHOOD    MEETIN  3 

Esp>eclally  in  these  times.  It  1>  important 
that  every  person  have  his  or  her  own  chance 
to  speak  out— or  find  out — abcut  national 
Issues  or  Individual  problems  ttiat  relate  to 
the  government.  He  should  t>e  able  to  do  this 
without  having  to  use  a  middleman,  or  hav- 
ing to  belong  to  a  special  interest  group.  Be- 
catise  it  is  not  always  convenienjt  for  people 
to  come  to  the  Congressional  oin<^.  Congress- 
man Don  Rlegle  and  his  staff  Ihave  estab- 
lished a  new  service  of  local  area  get- 
togethers  with  citlsens  that  will  systemati- 
cally cover  every  neighborhood  ^d  commu- 
nity in  our  district.  So  far,  thie  neighbor- 
hoods covered  have  been  the  C;ty  of  Flint, 
and  major  parta  of  Burton,  Mt.  Morris, 
Genesee  and  Flint  Townships— other  areas 
vlll  be  covered  soon. 

The  way  it  works  is  this:  < longressman 
Rlegle  will  send  a  postcard  to  your  home 
saying  when  and  where  he  will  be  in  your 
area — and  inviting  you  to  geti  together — 
usiially  In  the  local  area  shopping  center;  al- 
though during  the  summer,  we  wiill  again  use 
the  Congressional  mobile  office  trailer. 

Watch  for  the  on«  in  your  are^  so  that  you 
can  talk  directly  with  Don  Rleg^  about  the 
things  that  matter  mart  to  you« 

WOEK    IN    GENESEE    AND    LAPEEX 

This  year,  being  In  close  touch  with  our 
district  meant  coming  home  maiw  times  dur- 
ing the  year,  meeting  with  thousands  of 
constituents  and  many  groups^  as  well  as 
maintaining  a  vigorous  district  office  at  425 
Detroit  St.  in  Flint.  Even  wltl^  telephones, 
press  and  mail,  there  Jiist  is  np  substitute 
for  getting  with  people  personally  and  ex- 
changing ideas  and  concerns  abcut  our  com- 
munity  and  country.  Here  are  some  of  the 
Congressman's  local  meetings  t^is  last  year, 

UAW  Chevrolet  Local  659. 

O  I.  Wives  Club  of  Flint. 

Fisher  I  Plant. 

Dedicated  Davison  City  Hall. 

Dedicated  Penton  High  School 

Genesee  County  Tax  Reform  A  sedation. 

Central  Christian  Church. 

New  citizens  group. 

Bendle  High  School,  Lewis  Sch^l. 

Clio  homecoming. 

Lapeer  Day. 

ProfessionjJ  Engineer  Association. 

THiBO  unrvAL  ex  Kioe'  chkw^mas  pastt 

This  was  a  heart-warming  su^oesa  for  the 

kids   and    their    famlllrea    beeaoka   so   many 

people   and  local   groups  pitch  id   in.  Each 
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family  tape  recorded  a  personal  message  to 
their  dad  or  brother,  which  was  then  sent 
air  mall  in  time  for  Christmas.  Oemaes,  re- 
freshments, and  gifts  were  there  for  every 
child  along  with  Santa  Claus  smd  Bozo  the 
clown.  Special  thanks  for  help  go  to  Mr. 
Thomas  McCall,  volunteer  chairman,  local 
UAW  unions,  VFW  posts,  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions, etc. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  we  can 
express  our  deep  gratitude  to  those  fsumlUes 
and  young  men  who  serve  our  country — and 
are  away  at  Christmas. 

ifonci.  crriss — a  chance  for  progress 

Congressman  Rlegle,  along  with  county 
and  city  officials,  announced  a  HUD  grant  of 
$3,577,000.00  to  Flint-Genesee  Model  Cities 
program.  After  a  year  of  local  planning,  now 
follows  the  first  year  of  action. 

Performance,  and  the  ability  of  diverse 
public  and  private  groups  to  work  together 
will  determine  the  future  of  Model  Cities. 
Unlike  other  government  sponsored  pro- 
grams, which  depend  on  Federal  involve- 
ment, the  success  or  failure  of  Model  Cities 
will  be  entirely  a  product  of  local  initiatives 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  groups  to  make 
the  program  work. 

YOUR     HOT-LINE     TELEPHONE USE     IT     IT     YOU 

NEED     TO 

Remember,  anytime  you  need  to  reach 
Congressman  Rlegle  or  his  staff  in  Wash- 
ington about  an  important  government-re- 
lated problem  or  issue — you  can  do  so  by 
telephone — at  no  charge  to  you  by  coming 
In  to  your  District  Congressional  office  and 
using  the  Hot-Line  phone  to  Congressman 
RIegle's  Washington  office. 

NOT  PRINTED  AT  GOVERNMENT  EXPENSE 

These  newsletters  are  not  printed  at  gov- 
ernment expense — any  and  all  contributions 
will  help  greatly  in  contlnxiing  this  newslet- 
ter service.  If  you  wish  to  help,  make 
check  payable  to  "7th  District  Newsletter" — 
425  Detroit  St.,  Flint,  48602 — our  thanks  to 
those  that  have  helped  in  the  past. 
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WHEN  TREASON  PROSPERS— 
ENEMIES  ARE  UNKNOWN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  military 
courtesy  has  assumed  new  dimensioiis. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  now  offers 
guided  tours  of  U.S.  military  installations 
to  military  ofQcers  from  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist bloc  countries. 

The  1970  foreign  military  attach^  tour 
group  included  Russian  MaJ.  Gen.  Mik- 
hail I.  Stolnik  and  other  officers  from  the 
Communist  Warsaw  Pact  satellite  coun- 
tries. 

The  "friendship"  tour,  according  to 
the  official  Army  brochure  published  In 
conjunction  with  the  tour,  included  a 
flight  by  Special  Air  Mission— SAM — C- 
135  aircraft  from  Andrews  Air  Base  to 
Pope  Air  Base,  N.C, 

At  Fort  Bragg,  the  "guests"  observed  a 
dress  rehearsal  of  Exercise  Brass  Strike. 

At  Fort  Beiming,  Qa.,  an  airborne/ 
pathfinder  demonstration,  leadership  re- 
action course,  weapons  firing,  observed 
rangers  in  action,  observed  Highley  vil- 
lage search,  and  ambush  demonstra- 
tioD — a  mock  Vietnamese  village  search. 

The  guests  departed  Port  Benning  en 
route  to  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  by  U.S.  Army 


helicopters.  At  Fort  Rucker,  they  had  a 
visit  of  maintenance  training  for  an 
orientation  and  tour  of  training  facilities. 
Also,  static  display  and  briefing  on  all 
rotary  aircraft.  Observed  airmobile  op- 
eration. Observed  and  inspected  armed 
aircraft  including  the  Mohawk  and 
Bulldog. 

The  tour  of  U.S.  training  and  defense 
installations  proceeded : 

To  Cape  Kennedy:  A  Kennedy  Space 
Center  briefing — tour  of  flight  training 
building — tour  of  vehicle  assembly  build- 
ing— and  lavmch  control  center — tour  of 
crawler  transpwrter — tour  of  pad  A 
launch  site. 

To  Pbrt  Bliss,  Tex. :  A  briefing  on  U.S. 
Air  Defense  Center  and  Fort  Bliss.  Brief- 
ing on  role  and  mission  of  U.S.  Army  Air 
Defense  School.  Briefing  on  1st  Ad- 
vanced Individual  Training — AT — Bri- 
gade activities,  demonstration  of  forward 
area  weapons,  observed  Chaparral/Vul- 
can training,  automatic  weapons  train- 
ing. Hawk  missile  briefing  and  demon- 
stration, and  briefing  and  firing  of  all  air 
defense  artillery  forward  area  weapons. 

To  Fort  Hood,  Tex. :  A  briefing  on  Proj- 
ect Masster,  display  of  major  Items  of 
armor  equipment,  and  observed  accuracy 
firing  demonstration. 

To  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point:  Tour  of  academy.  Retreat  parade. 

One  wonders  what  thoughts  passed 
through  the  minds  of  our  men  who  were 
ordered  to  demonstrate  in  front  of  mili- 
tary representatives  of  Communist  na- 
tions, including  Russia — whose  cadre, 
arms,  and  equipment  are  being  used  to 
kill  and  mtdm  their  buddies  in  Viet- 
nam— and  perhaps  in  the  future  against 
them. 

Morale  must  be  at  an  all  time  high 
when  U.S.  taxpayers  play  host  to  the 
enemies'  military  representatives  while 
over  40,000  of  their  sons  are  dead  and  a 
war  is  yet  to  be  won. 

What  reciprocal  benefits  can  our  fight- 
ing men  expect  in  return?  Release  of 
our  POW's?  Cessation  of  Russian  sup- 
plied arms  and  equipment?  A  promise 
not  to  "bury  us?" 

One  can  but  guess  what  the  mothers, 
fathers,  widows,  sweethearts,  and  chil- 
dren of  over  40.000  unsung  heroes  must 
feel  at  this  Infamous  mockery  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news- 
clippings  and  the  official  military  tour 
program  in  the  Record  : 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  2S,  1970] 
Soviet  General,  Others  To  Tottr  Fr. 
Benning 

Ft.  Benning,  Ga. — A  Soviet  major  general 
and  officers  from  half  a  dozen  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  will  be  among  foreign  military  at- 
taches who  wUl  tour  the  huge  Infantry 
training  center  here  next  week. 

The  attaches  will  si>end  three  days  at  Ft. 
Benning  and  will  be  shown  American  In- 
fantry weapons  and  tactics,  including  a 
search  of  a  simulated  Vietnamese  village, 
an  Army  Information  officer  said. 

He  said  the  group  of  49  Washington-bcised 
military  attaches  will  arrive  here  Tuesday  as 
part  of  a  nationwide  tour. 

They  will  go  later  in  the  week  to  the  Army 
aviation  center  at  Ft.  Rucker,  Ala.,  for  a 
look  at  Army  helicopter  training  and  tactics 
used  In  Vietnam. 

MaJ.  Gen.  MIkhaU  IvanoTlch  BtolnU  wiU 
bead  the  Soviet  delegation,  he  said. 
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(From  the  Alexandria-Plneville   (La.)   Town 

Talk,  Apr.  30,  19701 

Red  Generals  Visrr 
Soviet  MaJ.  Gen.  Mikhail  Stolnik  is  wel- 
comed at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Orwln  Talbott.  commanding  general.  Some 
49  Washington-based  officers,  including  six 
Warsaw  Pact  military  attaches,  arrived  for  a 
two-day  tour  of  the  U.S.  infantry  installa- 
tion. 

Foreign  MiLrrART  Attache  Tour  1970 

Department  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Greetings   From    the    Assistant    Chief   of 
Staff   for   Intelligence,   Department   of 
THE  Army 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Army,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  extending  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  those  members  of  the 
Corps  of  Military  Attaches  participating  in 
the  1970  Military  Attache  Tour.  It  is  our 
hope  that  your  visits  to  our  military  instal- 
lations and  civilian  communities  will  be 
both  enjoyable  and  of  professional  value. 

I  personally  look  forward  to  accompanying 
you  during  the  first  week  of  the  tour.  Major 
General  Preund,  my  Deputy  for  Intelligence 
Support,  will  Join  the  tour  on  2  May   and 
accompany  you  during  the  second  week. 
J.  A.  McChristian, 
Major  General,  GS,  ACofS  for  Intel- 
ligence. 
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Sponsor:    Department   of   the   Army. 

Visitors:  Foreign  Military  Attaches  Accred- 
ited to  Department  of  the  Army. 

Escort  officers:  Major  General  J.  A.  Mc- 
ChrUtlan,  AsslsUnt  Chief  of  Staff  for  In- 
telligence (26  April-3  May  1970). 

Major  General  J.  F.  Freund,  Deputy  for  In- 
telligence Support  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  (2  May-8  May 
1970). 

Colonel  H.  B.  Lane,  Chief,  Foreign  Liaison 
Office. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  E.  Gaston,  Foreign 
Liaison  Office. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  M.  Hamilton,  foreign 
liaison  office. 

Major  Charles  R.  Ray.  Foreign  Liaison 
Office. 

Major  E.  Sanchez.  ACSI-I,  OACSI,  (Spanish 
Linguist) . 

Medical  Officer:  Captain  Daniel  Teres.  An- 
drew Rader  Army  Clinic.  Fort  Myer.  Virginia. 

Washington,  D.C,  Contact  Officer:  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Charles  R.  Rawllngs;  Foreign 
Liaison  Office,  OACSI. 

NOTES 

1.  All  attaches  and  escort  officers  are  re- 
quested to  wear  name  tags,  provided  by  the 
Foreign  Liaison  Office,  during  all  visits  and 
official  social  functions. 

2.  If  a  foreign  officer  does  not  have  the  uni- 
forms listed  In  the  itinerary,  he  is  requested 
to  wear  the  equivalent  uniform  of  his  serv- 
ice. 

3.  All  times  listed  In  the  Itinerary  are  local. 

4.  Those  attaches  wishing  to  visit  the 
United  SUtes  of  Mexico  while  In  the  El  Paso 
area  should  have  their  passports  available  at 
that  time. 

DATE   AND   LOCAL  TIME,   ACTIVITT 

Sunday,   April  26 

1400— Assemble  in  the  Distinguished  Visi- 
tors Lounge,  Military  Airlift  Command 
(MAC)  Terminal,  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 
Dress:  Duty  Uniform  (Army  Green) .  A  group 
photograph  will  be  taken  prior  to  departure. 

1500 — Depart  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  via 
Special  Air  Mission  (SAM)  C-135  Aircraft  for 
Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina.  Flying 
Time:  One  hour. 

1600 — Arrive  Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Met  by 
a  representative  of  Commanding  General, 
XVin  Airborne  Corps. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Quarters:  Holiday  Inn,  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina  28301. 

* — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

1750 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress: 
Duty  Uniform  (Army  Green) . 

1800 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Officers'  Open 
Mess.  Fort   Bragg.  North   Carolina. 

1830 — Official  Reception/Buffet  hosted  by 
General  John  L.  Throckmorton,  Commander 
In  Chief,  United  Stotes  Strike  Command. 

•  — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 
• — Balance  of  evening  at  leisure. 

Monday,  April  27 

• — Breakfast  at  leisure. 

0820 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress: 
Duty  Uniform  (Short  sleeve  khaki  shirt  and 
trousers) . 

0830 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina. 

0900 — Arrive  York  Theatre,  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina. 

•  — Observe  Dress  Rehearsal  of  Exercise 
"Brass  Strike  ". 

1230 — Lunch  at  VIP  Mess  Tent,  Drop  Zone 
"Sicily". 

1530 — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

1630 — Leisure  time. 

1820— Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress: 
Duty   Uniform    (Army   Green). 

1830 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Port  Bragg  Of- 
ficers' Open  Mess,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

1900 — Reception  and  Dinner  hosted  by 
Lieutenant  General  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Tolson, 
III,  Commanding  General,  XVin  Airborne 
Corps. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  for  quarters. 

• — Leisure  time.  Request  attaches  pay 
motel  bin  prior  to  retiring. 

Tuesday,  April  28 

• — Breakfast  at  leisure. 

• — All  baggage  to  be  packed  and  placed 
on  beds  in  motel  room. 

0920 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress: 
Duty  Uniform.  (Short  sleeve  khaki  shirt  and 
trousers) . 

0930 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Pope  Air  Force 
Base,  North  Carolina. 

1015 — Depart  Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Carolina  via  SAM  C-135  Aircraft  for  Lawson 
Army  Airfield,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  Bade 
farewell  by  a  representative  of  Command- 
in?  General,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps.  Flight 
time:    One  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

1130 — Arrive  Lawson  Army  Airfield.  Met 
by  Major  General  and  Mrs.  Orwln  C.  Talbott, 
Commanding  General,  United  States  Army 
Infantry  Center. 

1130— Quarters:  Holiday  Inn  of  Columbus — 
Airport,  Columbus,  Georgia  31904. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  for  Fort  Benning  Of- 
ficers' Open  Mess. 

1200 — Official  luncheon  hosted  by  Major 
General  Orwln  C.  Talbott. 

1330 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Infantry  Hall. 

1340 — United  States  Army  Infantry  Center 
and  United  States  Army  School  Activities 
Briefing. 

1405 — TV  Briefing  and  Tour. 

1425 — Tour  of  the  Infantry  Hall. 

1445 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Eubanks  Field. 

1455 — Airborne/Pathfinder  Demonstration. 

1600 — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

1620 — Leisure  time. 

1830 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress:  Uni- 
form/Informal (Summer  White). 

1840 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Supper  Club, 
Officers'  Open  Mess,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

1900 — Official  Reception  and  Dinner  hosted 
by  Major  General  and  Mrs.  Orwln  C.  Talbott. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  for  quarters. 

• — Balance  of  evening  at  leisure. 

Wednesday,  April  29 

* — Breakfast  at  leisure. 

0820 — Assemble  In  motel  lobby.  Dreas: 
Duty  Uniform  (short  sleeve  khaki  shirt  and 
trousers). 

0830 — Enroute  via  bus  for  Dixie  Village. 
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0900 — Observe  the  tieadership  Reaction 
Course. 

0955 — Weapons  Firing. 

1130 — Luncheon  hosted  by  a  designated 
representative  of  the  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Army  Infantry  Center,  at  the 
Supper  Club,  Officers'  Open  Mess. 

1230 — Enroute  via  bus  for  Ranger  Training 
Area. 

1300 — Observe  Rangers  in  Action. 

1350 — Enroute  via  bus  for  Hlgley  Village. 

1410 — Observe  Hlgley  Village  Search  and 
Ambush  Demonstration. 

1520 — Enroute  via  U.S.  Army  helicopters 
to  quarters. 

1550 — Leisure  time, 

0750 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress: 
Civilian/Informal. 

1930 — Official  Social  Event  hosted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Columbus,  Georgia. 
(Place  and  details  to  be  announced). 

• — Enroute  via  bus  for  quarters. 

* — Leisure  time.  Request  attaches  pay 
motel  bills  prior  to  retiring. 

Thursday,  April  30 

• — Breakfast  at  leisure. 

* — All  baggage  to  be  packed  and  placed 
on  beds  in  motel  room. 

0750 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress: 
Duty  Uniform  (Short  sleeve  khaki  shirt  and 
trousers) . 

0800 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Lawson  Army 
Airfield. 

0845 — Depart  Lawson  Army  Airfield  via 
United  States  Army  helicopters  for  Cairns 
Army  Airfield.  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama.  Bade 
farewell  by  Major  General  Orwln  C.  Talbott. 
Flight  time:  One  hour  and  16  minutes.  Re- 
tard watches  one  hour. 

0900 — Arrive  Center  Parade  Field,  Fort 
Rucker,  Alabama.  Met  by  Major  General  Dclk 
M.  Oden,  Commanding  General,  United 
States  Army  Aviation  Center  and  Comman- 
dant, United  States  Army  Aviation  School. 

Quarters:  Holiday  Inn,  Dothan,  Alabama 
36302. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  to  United  States  Army 
Aviation  School. 

• — Initial  Orientation  presented  by  Assist- 
ant Commandant,  United  States  Army  Avia- 
tion School. 

1000 — Visit  Department  of  Maintenance 
Training  for  an  orientation  and  tour  of 
training  facilities. 

1130 — Enroute  via  bus  to  the  Officers'  Open 
Mess. 

• — Attaches  from  Australia,  Ethiopia, 
Greece,  Iran,  Italy,  Korea,  and  Norway  meet 
with  their  student  officers  In  the  lounge  of 
the  Officers'  Open  Mess. 

1145 — Official  luncheon  hosted  by  Major 
General  Delk  M.  Oden. 

1300 — Enroute  to  Hooper  Range,  United 
States  Army  Aviation  Center. 

1320 — Static  Display  and  briefing  on  all 
rotary  aircraft. 

1415 — Enroute  to  Longstreet  Range,  United 
States  Army  Aviation  Center. 

1430 — Observe    airmobile    operations. 

1515 — Observe  and  Inspect  armed  aircraft 
including  the  Mohawk  and  Birddog. 

1600 — Enroute  via  United  States  Army 
helicopters  to  quarters. 

1630 — Leisure  time. 

1820 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress:  Uni- 
form Informal  (Summer  White). 

1830 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Fort  Rucker  Offi- 
cers' Open  Mess.  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama. 

1900 — Official  Reception  and  Dinner  host- 
ed by  Major  General  and  Mrs.  Delk  M.  Oden. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

* — Leisure  time.  Attaches  are  requested  to 
pay  motel  bills  prior  to  retiring. 
Friday,  May  1 

* — Breakfast  at  leisure. 

* — All  bags  are  to  be  packed  and  brought 
to  the  motel  lobby. 

0630 — Assemble    In    motel    lobby.    Drees: 
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Duty  Uniform  (Short  sleeve  lihak 
trousers) . 

0640 — Enroute  via  bus  for  Ok 
port.  Dothan.  Alabama. 

0«45 — Depart  Dothan  Old  City 
United    States    Army    helicopters 
Air   Force    Base,   Florida.    Bade 
Mayor  Oeneral  Delk  M.  Oden.  Flight 
hour  and  15  minutes. 

0800 — Arrive   EgUn   Air   Force 
Ida     Transfer    to    United    States 
S.AM  C-135  Aircraft.  Depart  Eglll 
Base   for   Cape   Kennedy   Air 
Florida.  Flight  time:  1  hour  and 
Advance  watches  one  hour. 

1030 — Arrive  Cape  Kennedy  Air 
tlon  Skid  Strip.  Kennedy  Space 
Ida.  Met  by  a  representative  of 
of  Center  Operations.  Kennedy 

1045 — Visit  Cape  Kennedy  Air 
tlon  to  Include  United  States  Air 
seum.  Astronaut  Memorial  and 
Missile. 

1200— -Official    luncheon    at 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
tlon.  Kennedy  Space  Center  hoste^ 
resentatlve  of  Center  Operations 

1300 — Kennedy  Space  Center 

1340 — Tour  of  FUJjht  Crew 
Ing. 

1410 — Tour  of  the  Vehicle 
Ing  and  the  Launch  Control  Cente  ' 

1500— Tour  of  the  Crawler 

1535 — Tour  of  Pad  A  (Launch 
XIU). 

1545 — Enroute  to  Cape  Kenne<|y 
tlon  Skid  Strip. 

1605 — Depart    Cape    Kennedy 
Skid  Strip  via  United  States  Air 
C-135   Flight   for   Miami 
port.    Miami.    Florida.    Bade 
representative    of    Center    Operati 
nedy  Space  Center.  Flight  time 

1650 — Arrive  Miami  Intematioiial 
Miami.    Florida.    Met    by   Colonel 
Commanding   Officer.   31st   ArtUUry 
( Air  Defense ) . 

Quarters :  The  Carillon  Hotel 
Florida. 

* — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters 

1930 — Reception  hosted  by  a 
Civic  organization.  Dress:  Unifor^ 
(Summer  White). 

Saturday,  Map  2 

* — At  leisure   In  Miami  Beach    Florida. 
Sunday,  May  3 

* — BreAkfast  at  leisuiv. 

0950  (•) — Assemble  In  hotel  lo^)by.  Dress: 
Casual  Civilian  Clothes  and  Bath(ing  Suit. 

1000  ( • ) — Enroute  via  bus  for  I^be  Sound, 
Florida. 

laoo  (*) — Picnic  and  Swlmiilng  Party 
hasted  by  Major  Oeneral  and  Mr4.  Joseph  A. 
McChrlstian.  Assistant  Chief  of  SJtalT  for  In- 
telligence. Dress:  Casual  Civilian  (lothes  and 
Bathing  Suit  for  those  desiring  to  swim. 

1700  (•) — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

1800 — Leisure  time  in  Miami  B^tach,  Flori- 
da for  the  balance  of  evening. 

• — Attaches  are  requested  to  pa  '  hotel  bills 
prior  to  retiring. 

Monday,    May   4 

* — Breakfast  at  leisure. 

* — All  bags  should  be  packed  tnd  placed 
on  beds  in  hotel  rooms. 

0935 — Assemble  In  hotel  lob  ay.  Dress: 
Duty  Uniform  (Short  sleeve  khal  t  shirt  and 
trousers) . 

0945 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Mlaiil  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

1045 — Depart  Miami  Intematiotial  Airport 
via  United  States  Air  Force  SAM  C-13S  Air- 
craft for  El  Paso  Int«matlonal  Airport.  EI 
Paso.  Texas.  Flight  time:  3  hov  ^z^d  40 
minutes.  Luncheon  Mrved  enroute.  Retard 
watches  two  hours. 

(*)  Optional  for  those  atteol^  wishing 
to  attend. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1230 — Arrive  El  Paso  International  Air- 
port, Transient  Terminal,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Met  by  Major  Oeneral  Richard  T.  Cassldy. 
Commanding  Oeneral,  United  States  Army 
Air  Defense  Center  and  Fort  Bliss. 

Quarters:  Holiday  Inn,  El  Paso — Down- 
town. El  Paso,  Texas  79901. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  to  Building  No.  2,  Port 
BlLss. 

1300 — Welcome  by  Commanding  Oeneral, 
United  States  Army  Air  Defense  Center  and 
Port  Bliss. 

1305 — Briefing  on  United  Stales  Air  De- 
fense Center  and  Port  Bliss. 

1325 — Briefing  on  the  Role  and  Mission  of 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Defense  School. 

1340 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Training  Area 
No.  17. 

1400 — Briefing  on  the  1st  Advanced  Indi- 
vidual Training   (AIT)   Brigade  Activities. 

1410— Demonstration  of  Forward  Area 
Weapons. 

1430 — Coffee  Break  and  Visit  of  Static  Dis- 
play of  Equipment. 

1450 — Enroute  via  bus  to  the  Chaparral/ 
Vulcan  Park. 

1455 — Observe  Chapparal  Vulcan  Train- 
ing. 

1510 — Enroute  via  bus  to  the  Automatic 
Weapons  Park. 

1515 — Observe  Automatic  Weapwns  Train- 
ing. 

1530 — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

1600 — Leisure  time. 

1850 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress:  Uni- 
form Informal  (Sununer  White) . 

1900 — Enroute  via  bus  to  the  Officers'  Open 
Mess,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

1930 — Official  Reception  and  Dinner  hosted 
by  Major  General  and  Mrs.  Richard  T. 
Cassldy. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

• — Leisure  time. 

Tuesday.  May  S 

■—.Breakfast  at  leisure. 

0750 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress :  Duty 
Uniform  (Short  sleeve  khaki  shirt  and 
trousers). 

0800 — Enroute  via  bus  for  Fort  Bliss.  Texas. 

0830 — Hawk  Missile  Briefing  and  Demon- 
stration. 

* — Hercules  Missile  Briefing  and  Demon- 
stration. 

1200 — Official  luncheon  hosted  by  Major 
General  Richard  T.  Cassldy. 

1330 — Enroute  via  bus  to  the  McGregor 
Redeye  Range.  New  Mexico. 

1445 — Brielng  and  Firing  of  all  Air  De- 
fense Artillery  Forward  Area  Weapons. 

1545 — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

1700 — Arrive  quarters. 

1820 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress: 
Civilian  Casual  Clothes  and  Bathing  Suits. 

1830 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Officers'  Open 
Mess. 

1900 — Informal  Swimming  Party  and  Buf- 
fet Dinner  hosted  by  Major  General  Richard 
T.  Cassldy. 

• — Einroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

* — Leisure  time.  Attaches  are  requested 
to  pay  motel  bills  prior  to  retiring. 

Wednesday,  May  6 

* — Breakfast  at  leisure. 

* — All  bags  are  to  be  packed  and  placed 
on  beds  in  motel  rooms. 

0750 — Assemble  In  motel  lobby.  Dress :  Duty 
Uniform  (Short  sleeve  khaki  shirt  and 
trousers) . 

0800 — Enroute  via  bus  to  El  Paso  Inter- 
national Airport,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

0830 — Depiart  El  Paso  International  Air- 
port Transient  Terminal,  Tla  United  States 
Air  Force  SAM  C-136  Aircraft  for  Gray  Army 
Airfield,  Fort  Hood.  Texas.  Bade  fareweU  by 
Major  Oeneral  Richard  T.  Cassldy.  Flight 
Ume:  1  hour  and  25  minutes.  Advance 
watches  one  ho\ir. 

1100 — Arrive  Gray  Army  Airfield.  Met  by  a 
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representative  of  Commanding  General  of  III 
Corps  and  Port  Hood. 

Quarters:  Cowhouse  Motor  Hotel,  Kileen, 
Texas. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  to  Officers'  Open  Mess. 

1200 — Official  luncheon  hosted  by  Major 
Oeneral  John  Norton,  Deputy  Project  Di- 
rector. Project  Masster. 

1315 — Enroute  via  bus  to  Building  38 
North.  Fort  Bliss. 

1345^111  Corps  Command  Briefing. 

1415 — Briefing  on  Project  Masster. 

1445 — Enroute  via  bus  to  1st  Armored  Di- 
vision Parade  Ground. 

1450— D  splay  of  major  items  of  Armor 
Equipment. 

1545— Observe  Accuracy  Firing  Demon- 
stration. 

1615 — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

1630 — Leisure  time. 

1820 — Assemble  In  motel  lobby.  Dress:  Cl- 
vUif  I  Informal. 

1830 — Enroute  via  bus  for  the  Officers' 
Open  Mess.  Fort  Hood.  Texas. 

1900— Official  Reception  and  Barbecue 
hosted  by  Major  General  and  Mrs.  John 
Norton. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  for  quarters. 

• — Leisure  time.  Attaches  are  requested  to 
pay  their  motel  bills  prior  to  retiring. 

Thursday.  May  7 

• — Breakfast  at  leisure. 

• — All  bags  should  be  packed  and  brought 
to  motel  lobby. 

1005 — Assemble  In  motel  lobby.  Dress: 
Duty  Uniform  (Army  Green). 

1015 — Enroute  via  btis  for  Gray  Army  Air- 
field, Texas. 

1045— Depart  Gray  Army  Airfield  via 
United  States  Air  Force  SAM  C135  Aircraft. 
Bade  farewell  by  a  representative  of  Com- 
manding General  in  Corps  and  Port  Hood. 
Luncheon  served  enroute.  Flight  time:  2 
hours  and  45  minutes.  Advance  watches  one 
hour. 

1430 — Arrive  Stewart  Airport,  Newburgh, 
N.T.  Met  by  a  representative  of  Superintend- 
ent. United  States  Military  Academy  (US- 
MA). 

Quarters:  Holiday  Inn  of  Newburgh,  New- 
burgh. New  York. 

•—Enroute  via  bus  to  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

1500 — Greeted  by  Major  Oeneral  William 
A.  Knowlton.  Superintendent,  United  States 
Military  Academy. 

1530— Visit  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

1710 — Retreat  Parade. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

• — Arrive  quarters  and  leisure  time. 

1920 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress:  Uni- 
form 'Informal  (Summer  White) . 

1930 — Enroute  via  bus  to  the  West  Point 
Army  Mess,  United  States  Military  Academy. 

2000 — Official  Reception  and  Dinner  hosted 
by  Major  Oeneral  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Knowlton,  Superintendent,  United  States 
Military  Academy. 

• — Enroute  via  bus  to  quarters. 

* — Leisure  time.  Attaches  are  requested  to 
pay  motel  bills  prior  to  retiring. 

Friday,  May  8 

•—Breakfast  at  leisure. 

• — All  bags  packed  and  placed  on  laeds  In 
motel  rooms. 

0820 — Assemble  in  motel  lobby.  Dress  : 
Duty  Uniform  (Army  Green). 

0830 — Enroute  Tla  bus  for  the  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

0900 — Continue  visit  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy. 

1200 — Luncheon  In  Corps  of  Cadeta  Mess 
Hall. 

* — Farewell  by  Superintendent,  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

1300 — Enroute  via  bus  for  Stewart  Air- 
port, Newburgh,  New  York. 
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1345 — Depart  Stewart  Air  Force  Base  via 
United  States  Air  Force  SAM  C-135  Aircraft 
for  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland.  Bade 
farewell  by  a  representative  of  the  Super- 
intendent, United  States  Military  Academy. 
Flight  time:  55  minutes. 

1450 — Arrive  Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
Maryland. 


JACK    RICE   OF   CANTON.   OHIO 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Rice  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  is  a  businessman  deeply 
concerned  by  the  problems  that  face 
small  business  including  inflation,  the 
emphasis  on  consumer  legislation,  and 
the  relationships  between  big  and  small 
business.  Mr.  Rice  recently  made  the 
keynote  address  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Appliance  and  Radio-TV 
Dealers  Association  of  which  he  is  the 
treasurer.  His  remarks  afford  insight 
into  the  attitudes  and  problems  of 
American  businessmen.  I  include  the 
address  as  follows : 

Address  bt  Jack  Rick 

In  1965  at  the  NARDA  convention  in 
Hollywood  Beach,  Florida  probably  the  most 
exciting  banquet  speaker  ever  to  address  us 
held  forth  on  the  platform  talking  on  the 
subject  of  the  demise  of  the  independent 
retailer.  The  speaker,  Mr.  E.  B.  Weiss,  con- 
tended that  we  as  independenta  were 
doomed  because  of  the  buying  power,  mer- 
chandising ability  and  In  short  Just  the 
financial  resources  of  the  big  chains  and 
mass  merchandisers. 

Now  1965  has  come  and  gone,  1966,  1967, 
and  1968  have  brought  with  it  txwmlng  sales, 
primarily  I  feel  as  a  result  of  Inflation  and 
a  super  psyic'd  up  economy,  not  from  actual 
economic  strength.  We  have  all  witnessed 
staggering  leaps  In  our  gross  sales  because 
of  the  ctistomers  demand  for  color  television 
which  merely  substitutes  $500-*600  dollar 
unlta  for  what  we  used  to  sell  for  $200-»250 
dollars. 

But  now  we  have  entered  the  70's,  the 
government  and  the  economlsta  have  de- 
cided to  cool  off  the  economy,  our  suppliers 
by  and  large  have  caught  up  with  their  plant 
expansions  and  now  can  ship  more  goods 
than  our  customers  will  eagerly  buy.  Our 
employees  have  demanded  and  received 
more  than  just  compensation  for  their  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  Our  landlords,  utilities 
and  anyone  else  who  sells  us  anything  that 
we  use  In  our  business  are  catching  up 
by  higher  prices  with  their  need  for  more 
money  to  pay  their  bills  too.  Our  suppliers 
are  drastically  cutting  costa  wherever 
possible  even  at  the  expense  of  cheaper  prod- 
uct, less  protective  shipping  cartons,  fewer 
and  fewer  services  to  help  vis  sell  the  prod- 
uct and  while  those  manufacturers  that  for 
years  we  have  known  and  loved  and  trtisted, 
still  stand  behind  us  and  the  proc'ucts  they 
sell  us,  they  seem  to  be  standing  further 
and  further  behind  us  and  It's  getting  so 
that  anymore  when  you  need  them  you 
can't  see  them  because  they're  so  far  behind. 
Dealers  large  and  small  are  left  to  fight  their 
own  battles  with  freight  companies  for  exam- 
ple, who  have  found  the  cheapest  way  to 
handle  freight  damage  is  to  pay  as  few 
claims  as  possible. 

Certainly  not  least  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  today  to  borrow  money  to  run  our  bus- 
iness we  must  pay  from  33% -45%  more  to 
the  bank  or  finance  company.  In  short,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  70's 
we  face  the  upward  pressure  on  the  cost  of 
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doing  business  and  a  strong  downward  pres- 
sure on  our  ability  to  Increase  the  prices  we 
charge.  In  short  we  face  as  never  before  the 
disappearance  of  a  thing  called  gross  margin 
which  is  Just  another  way  of  saying  what  Mr. 
Weiss  said,  a  disappearance  of  the  inde- 
pendent retailer. 

The  appeal  of  a  Jean  Dixon  or  Edgar  Casey 
is  to  be  able  to  predict  the  future  before 
anyone  else  can  see  It.  I  hesitate  to  give  E. 
B.  Weiss  such  clairvoyance  but  I'm  afraid 
the  above  reasons  are  why  his  prediction  has 
not  come  tirue  sooner  and  that  unless  we  re- 
maining independent  appliance  dealers  dont 
act  dramatically  and  swiftly  the  early  1970'8 
will  mark  the  rapid  decline  of  the  inde- 
pendent appliance  dealer. 

Not  to  be  a  prophet  of  doom  nor  a  pur- 
veyor of  old  cliches  but  at  this  point  I  must 
Insert  the  old  chestnut  about  the  college 
professor  who  on  the  first  day  of  class  told 
each  student  to  look  at  the  man  to  his  right 
and  to  his  left  because  one  of  them  would 
not  be  there  by  the  time  graduation  rolled 
around.  If  we  are  to  avert  a  further  Vj  to 
Yi  decline  In  the  number  of  Independent  ap- 
pliance dealers  we  must  begin  now  at  this 
convention,  today,  to  plan  for  the  future 
so  that  we  are  not  the  one  who  disappears 
and    does    not    graduate. 

In  any  planning  for  the  future,  a  prudent 
businessman  must  recognize  there  Is  no  Iron- 
clad foolproof  method.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  use  a  computer,  slide  rule  or  just 
an  "educatad  seat  of  pants"  method,  it  all 
depends  on  those  overworked  ingrediente, 
judgment  and  common  sense.  These  cannot 
be  Intelligently  exercised  without  the  facta 
before  you — past  and  present.  There  is  an  old 
Mennonlte  or  Amlsh  saying  that  "we  grow 
too  soon  old  and  too  late  smart."  We  know 
the  future  Is  Inevitable.  It  will  be  an  out- 
growth of  the  present,  which  In  turn  de- 
veloped out  of  the  past.  So  what  is  happening 
in  the  appliance  business?  Many  aggressive 
hard-working  dealers  have  flunked  out. 
Many  more  are  on  the  ragged  edge.  Many 
of  the  remaining  successful  dealers  are  wait- 
ing, hoping  for  some  big  chain  to  take  them 
out  of  the  rat  race  and  buy  them  out. 

In  the  meantime,  the  debate  goes  on  be- 
tween the  professors  and  the  politicians  as 
to  whether  weYe  In  a  "downturn"  or  a  "re- 
cession." Some  people  are  even  beginning 
to  whisper  depression.  And  while  we're  wait- 
ing to  see  if  Mr.  Nixon's  battle  with  Inflation 
will  be  any  more  successful  than  the  his- 
toric noble  experiment  of  prohibition  50  years 
ago,  the  retailer  Is  sinking.  What  the  re- 
taller  wante  to  know  Is  not  what  we're  in  but 
how  long  It  will  last. 

The  retailer  Is  caught  between  the  rising 
cost  of  doing  business  and  the  drop  In  sales. 
He  Isn't  going  to  get  any  help  from  Washing- 
ton, the  manufacturer,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Washington  will  compromise  almost  every 
wage  demand  resulting  In  another  round  ot 
Increases  all  around.  The  manufacturer  In 
turn  will  raise  prices  In  an  attempt  to  cover 
rising  costa.  The  Federal  Reserve  will  tiptoe 
thru  the  tulips  with  the  Interest  rate  making 
everyone  think  a  big  cut  is  coming,  but  ac- 
tually it  will  be  just  enough  for  you  not  to 
give  up  hope.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
wUl  look  the  other  way  while  the  same  old 
abuses  continue. 

When  things  get  tough,  everybody  wante 
to  pass  a  law.  Well,  let's  Just  take  a  look  at 
what  this  Congress  has  done  for  us  eo  tar 
this  session: 

Two  year  extension  of  the  office  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  (Now  that  ought  to  give 
you  a  few  big  ticket  sales.) 

Voted  1.86  blUlon  In  foreign  aid.  (If  you 
had  a  store  in  Japan  you  might  get  some 
help.) 

Passed  a  relief  and  reform  tax  act.  (Very 
little  reform  and  absolutely  no  relief.) 

Upped  social  security  Ixnefite  25%.  (Just 
hang  on  a  few  more  years  and  youll  be  OK.) 

Passed   a   4.8    billion   dollar   extension   ot 
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major  federal  programs  for  public  hotising, 
urban  renewal,  etc. 

A  610  Million  Dollar  appropriation  for  the 
food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  1070  was 
adopted. 

Passed  a  bill  limiting  debt  Increase  to  12 
billion  dollars. 

There  are  many  more  good  things  congress 
is  working  on — and,  oh  yes,  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  congress  doubled  the  President's 
salary,  voted  itself  a  41%  boost  in  salary  with 
party  leaders  getting  extra  money  hiked  the 
pay  of  the  Vice-President,  House  Speaker. 
Federal  judges,  cabinet  members  and  others. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  see  how  Inflation  will 
be  curbed  with  congress  free-wheeling  like  it 
is.  One  thing  it  means  hl^er  taxes,  which  go 
right  into  everyone's  cost  of  doing  business. 

Wages  are  going  up  Industry  by  Industry. 
This  affecta  you  not  orUy  In  your  own  opera- 
tion but  hikes  the  cost  of  everything  you  buy. 

Another  matter  of  concern  to  every  ap- 
pliance dealer  is  the  flood  of  Imports.  Should 
you  fight  them  or  join  them?  It's  a  cinch 
we  can't  ignore  them.  Some  dealer  In  your 
town  will  handle  them  so  your  manufac- 
turer has  to  put  you  In  a  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

Recently  some  radio  reporters  covering  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  rally  at  Chi- 
cago to  protest  the  flood  of  Japanese-made 
Importa  came  up  with  red-faces.  They  were 
all  using  Sony  tape  recorders  to  rei>ort  the 
event. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  our  present  situation, 
I  would  say : 

Everything  going  up  but  proflte.  Profits  are 
down. 

Unemployment  Is  going  up. 

Buying  power  is  at  a  standstill. 

Wages  are  going  up. 

Prices  are  going  up. 

Not  a  very  bright  picture  for  an  appliance 
dealer  to  make  a  buck. 

Competition  and  short  profits  will  force  you 
to  cut  costs — such  as  Labor,  materials,  ad- 
vertising, you'll  have  to  get  value  received 
for  every  cent  you  spend — you'll  have  to  be 
selective  about  Inventory — you've  got  to  have 
something  to  sell — your  manufacttirer  or  dis- 
tributor has  got  to  come  up  with  "deals." 

Nader's  Raiders  and  Mrs.  Knauer  are  go- 
ing to  be  much  in  the  news  fighting  for  the 
consumer.  They  may  get  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  off  dead  center,  but  don't  wait 
for  them. 

We  as  individual  Independent  appliance 
dealers,  as  the  most  powerful  trade  associa- 
tion In  the  United  States  and  as  Just  con- 
cerned citizens  should  turn  the  whole  Idea 
of  consumer  protection  around.  It  Is  not  a 
problem  of  consumer  protection  but  a  prob- 
lem of  consumer  education.  We  are  not  tell- 
ing the  story  often  enough,  loud  enotigh  or 
to  the  right  people.  For  example  do  the  re- 
tail sales  people  on  your  sales  floor  tell  every 
customer  how  to  use  every  product  Immedi- 
ately after  every  sale.  The  most  important 
benefit  to  any  customer  Is  ease  of  use  and 
luiowledge  beforehand  eliminates  problems 
after  the  fact.  The  most  expensive  way  to  run 
a  business  Is  to  be  putting  out  fires  all  the 
time  so  the  best  way  and  maybe  the  only  way 
to  substantially  cut  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  to  do  these  things  l>etter  on  the  front 
end. 

Don't  be  misled,  consumerism  is  also  the 
only  Important  Issue  whether  we  condemn 
RCA  for  servicing  non-RCA  televisions.  When 
RCA  begins  servicing  non-RCA  producta  In 
yoxir  market  think  twice  before  you  condemn 
the  whole  thing  as  the  end  of  the  Independ- 
ent service  department.  If  they  can  hire  and 
train  men,  run  trucks.  Inventory  parte,  keep 
records,  et  cetera,  cheaper  and  more  efficient- 
ly than  we  can,  then  we  do  not  deserve  to 
get  the  business.  What  are  more  likely  the 
facta  Is  they  do  aU  the  things  you  and  I  do 
but  charge  more  money  for  them.  The  threat 
to  your  or  my  service  is  the  guy  who  doesnt 
know  what  his  service  Is  worth  and  there- 
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fore  sells  hU  soul  for  less  tb*n  It  U  worth. 
BCA  can  actually  provide  an  uml  rella  under 
which  we  can  all  get  more  for  the  service  we 
know  to  be  better,  faster  and  nore  person- 
alized than  theirs. 

What  Is  Important  here  Is  the  Interest  of 
the  customer  and  we  must  serv  t  her  needs 
the  best  way  we  know  how  but  d  emand  that 
we  get  paid  every  dime  we  are  entitled  to 
whether  it  Is  cash  or  warranty  credit  from 
the  manufacturer. 

In  addition  to  consumer  protection  or  con- 
sumer education  If  you  will.  Uiere  Is  also 
an  up  to  now  almost  forgotten  aiea  of  dealer 
protection  and  for  that  matte  •  manufac- 
turer protection.  Here  again  It  s  more  ed- 
ucation rather  than  protection.  [  refer  spe- 
cifically to  franchising  or  how  si  all  a  dealer 
or  supplier  be  allowed  to  run  1  ils  business 
and  sell  his  products? 

Consumerism  and  the  franchi  se  could  be 
the  two  hottest  corridor  dlscviss  oas  of  this 
convention.  You  know  about  tl  em  already 
and  many  of  us  have  talked  o[  little  else 
since  we  arrived. 

There  are  two  extremely  impi  irtant  com- 
ments I  want  to  make  about  tlie  franchise 
namely  1)  what  it  Is  and  2)  whi  t  It  does  or 
doesn't  do.  A  franchise  Is  only  a  plan,  but 
a  plan  If  It  la  used  to  its  best  potential  Is 
still  quite  something  A  franch  se  Is  not  a 
license  to  plot  out  an  area  of  geography,  sit 
down,  and  wait  for  the  promise  1  land.  The 
coal  miners  and  now  the  plumbf  rs  and  elec- 
tricians have  used  a  form  of  labor  fran- 
chise to  so  restrict  the  size  of  market  and 
therefore  drive  up  the  cost  of  tlielr  services 
that  today  most  coal  is  automited  at  the 
mine  and  we  see  modular  construction  and 
mobile  home  growing  by  leaps  iind  bounds. 
Tou  and  I  as  intelligent  independent  appli- 
ance dealers  should  never  be  puty  to  any 
franchise  that  does  not  realistically  look  at 
the  market  and  set  out  clearlj  in  writing 
what  each  party  Is  to  do  and  wtat  standard 
of  performance  Is  expected  f roi  a  each  and 
every  party. 

At  this  convention  you  have  heard  and 
will  hear  much  discussion  on  the  govern- 
ment attempt  to  change  the  ^ray  Bifagna- 
voz  does  business.  Now  I  fear  that  much 
more  heat  than  light  will  be  generated  on 
this  subject  before  an  eventual 'compromise 
la  worked  out  or  before  the  fed^l  chargers 
go  galloping  off  to  knock  downl  some  other 
straw  windmill.  Now  I  have  never  been  a 
franch  I  wed  Magna  vox  dealer  and  most  likely 
itever  will  be  but  I  want  to  make  this  abun- 
dantly clear  that  if  llagnavox  lo4es  this  fight 
to  sell  their  products  in  the  planned  orderly 
manner  they  choose  every  othir  manufac- 
turer will  also  lose  and  every  independent 
dealer  will  in  the  long  run  bei  the  biggest 
loser  of  all  because  every  brand  itame  manu- 
facturer follows  at  least  some  of  l$be  ideas  and 
practices  used  by  Magna  vox. 

There  Is  nothing  that  has  mad«  me  prouder 
of  NAADA  unless  It  be  the  strongj  stand  taken 
against  Sean  than  the  very  qufck  and  very 
clear  support  your  trade  assoc^tlon  made 
for  one  company  against  a  gr«at  big  gov- 
ernment. Every  independent  appliance  dealer 
is  fortunate  In  having  a  stroqg  trade  as- 
sociation. The  trade  assoclatloti  is  strong 
because  It  provides  services  to  h«lp  Its  mem- 
bers succeed  and  survive. 

But  your  NARDA  membership  Is  only  as 
valuable  aa  you  make  it.  The  ct>st  of  doing 
business  survey,  forms  for  whi^h  have  Just 
gone  out  to  every  member  for  1949  Is  the  only 
accurate  composite  guide  or  beech  mark  to 
Judge  the  success  or  failure  of  o4r  individual 
businessew.  The  more  dealers  wb0  participate 
the  more  valuable  the  survey]  NARDA  is 
the  only  trade  association  that  offers  such 
a  complete  variety  of  computer  programs 
covering  all  facets  of  our  business.  NARDA's 
activity  In  dealer  education  wlQh  the  oldest 
most  sucoesaful  Institute  of  Management 
In  Waatxlagton  to  the  more  nu^oerous  sym- 
posium programs  offered  in  everv  p«rt  of  the 
country    to    the    enthusiastically    received 
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School  of  Service  Management  which  I  has- 
ten to  point  out  at  this  moment  has  had  two 
back  to  back  years  of  door  busting  attend- 
ance with  every  dealer  who  attended  pay- 
ing every  dime  of  his  own  way  without  a 
handout,  dole,  or  scholarship  from  any  man- 
ufacturer. I  could  not  begin  to  list  all  the 
activities  that  your  trade  association  does  for 
you  but  I  would  sum  up  by  saying  that  what- 
ever you  ask  NARDA  to  do  for  you  NARDA 
has  the  means,  the  man-power  and  the 
methods  to  help  you  do  it. 

While  our  Industry  has  a  lot  of  headaches 
now  and  in  the  balance  of  the  70s  we  will 
survive  if  we  are  alert  and  diligent,  work 
hard,  think  smart  and  use  those  two  things 
I  spoke  of  earlier.  Judgment  and  common 
sense. 

So  ...  as  an  Industry  and  a  nation  we 
have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  In  the  next  decade, 
a  lot  of  energy  to  expend.  No  one  can  say 
exactly  how  we  shall  go  about  solving  all 
the  problems  lying  ahead,  but  It's  a  safe  bet 
that  we  WILL.  We've  always  turned  our  dif- 
ficulties Into  opportunities  and  advantages. 

You  often  hear  people  fret  about  the  fu- 
ture. They  have  doubts  that  the  country  will 
survive,  they  think  we're  going  soft,  weak- 
kneed.  We  Americans  often  under-estimate 
ourselves  and  our  determination  to  take 
things  that  are  wrong  and  put  them  right, 
no  matter  the  cost.  We  are  hypercritical.  We 
gripe  about  each  other,  our  system,  our  gov- 
ernment, institutions  we  have  built  up.  Yes. 
even  about  prosperity. 

This  isn't  a  weakness,  it's  a  strength — 
this  tendency  we  have  to  find  faults  in  our- 
selves. It  shows  our  aspirations  .  .  .  for  per- 
fection. By  ticking  off  our  faults,  we  draw 
attention  to  them  and  correct  them. 

Let's  look  at  ourselves  In  perspective,  tote 
up  our  strengths:  Our  wealth  is  the  greatest 
In  history,  the  envy  of  the  world.  We  take 
It  for  gianted.  And  individually,  we  try  to 
increase  it.  Our  productive  capacity  Is  enor- 
mous. It's  based  on  ingenuity,  the  ability 
of  free  men  to  find  better  ways  to  produce 
and  distribute.  Our  profit  system  Is  the  in- 
centive, the  carrot,  for  improvement.  Many 
scorn  it.  but  aoon  discover  that  it  works 
where  other  systems  fail.  We  still  have  pov- 
erty, too  much  of  It.  but  even  our  poorest 
are  in  better  shape  than  the  poor  in  most 
other  nations  of  the  world.  And  we're  work- 
ing at  THIS  .  .  .  not  out  of  shame  but  from 
a  sense  of  fairness.  Our  people  are  com- 
passionate, openhanded.  willing  to  share  .  .  . 
they  beef  about  charities,  but  then  they  dig 
down  and  give  generovisly. 

Our  school  system,  education.  Is  worth 
special  mention  because  it  Is  perhaps  our 
GREATEST  asset,  our  best  insurance  for 
the  future.  Today  nearly  60  million  people 
are  full-time  students  .  .  .  about  30%  of 
total  population.  Also  over  40%  of  all  col- 
lege-age youngsters  go  on  to  college  (30 
years  ago.  one  out  of  14) .  This  gives  you  the 
dimension  of  our  educational  set-up.  The 
training  of  young  minds  makes  education  an 
ECONOMIC  resource,  ranking  ahead  of  ma- 
chines. That's  a  definite  plus. 

And  add  all  the  other  assets.  Your  Job. 
business.  Your  family.  Your  freedom  to  move 
about.  Freedom  to  follow  your  Interests  any- 
where. Freedom  to  speak  your  mind.  vote, 
take  a  vacation,  go  to  church,  study.  We 
have  faults,  too,  plenty.  You  know  them, 
everyone  knows  them.  They  are  driven  home 
to  us  every  day.  In  the  news  and  public 
discussions. 

The  tide  of  criticism  by  the  young,  the 
radicals,  dissidents,  as  painful  as  It  Is  will 
actually  turn  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
g\ilse.  They  are  the  fliat  step  toward  finding 
new  ways  to  solve  the  problems  themselves. 
It's  the  mark  of  a  free  society,  not  shared 
by  dictatorships,  a  sure  sign  that  we  don't 
consider  the  United  States  a  finished  so- 
ciety. Never  will,  in  fact.  And  that's  a  good 
thing.  It  means  we  are  willing  to  change,  to 
grow,  to  work  toward  something  better. 
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If  you  were  there  at  that  convention  In 
1963  you  may  remember  that  it  was  Mr. 
Welss's  contention  that  the  independent 
would  come  back  stronger  than  ever  by 
banding  together  and  even  co-operating  on 
such  things  as  buying,  advertising,  and  fi- 
nancial management.  In  short  what  he  was 
saying  5  years  ago  was  that  in  order  to  re- 
main inde[>endent,  every  dealer  in  the  room 
had  to  surrender  some  of  his  independence. 
I  remember  that  convention  In  1965  be- 
cause I  sat  down  the  platform  from  Mr. 
Weiss.  That  was  the  first  year  I  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  NARDA.  Since  then  I  have 
been  In  contact  with  the  best  minds  in  our 
Industry  and  because  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  co-operate,  share  and  especially  sur- 
render some  of  their  knowledge  and  vast 
amounts  of  their  time  I  have  learned  a  lit- 
tle how  to  run  a  better  business  In  Canton, 
Ohio. 

You  and  I  have  the  power  to  solve  these 
problems,  because  the  retailer  controls  the 
methods  or  manner  of  distribution  of  ap- 
pliances, Televisions  and  Stereos. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  you  have  the  best 
minds  in  our  Industry  together  here  In  one 
room.  If  we  use  them  we  can  solve  our 
problems  today  and  any  and  all  of  the  even 
greater  problems  that  will  come  tomorrow. 


UNEASY  PEACE  UNDER  PRINCE  SI- 
HANOUK HAS  BEEN  REPLACED  BY 
WAR  IN  CAMBODIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  our  Govern- 
ment lack  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing about  Cambodia.  This  has  been  an 
important  factor  leading  to  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  invade  Cambodia. 

The  complex  forces  within  Cambodia 
kept  in  balance  by  the  enormous  popu- 
larity of  Prince  Sihanouk  before  his  over- 
throw are  well  described  in  an  article  in 
the  Eastern  Economic  Review  for  April 
9.  1970.  It  is  written  by  T.  D.  Allman  and 
is  entitled  "When  Khmers  Kill  Khmers." 
When  Krmeks  Kn.L  Khmeks 
(By  T.  D.  Allman) 

Phnom  Penh. — The  euphoria  of  political 
victory  among  Cambodia's  new  leaders  and 
their  followers  has  given  way  to  a  degree  of 
soberness  which  may  or  may  not  conceal  gen- 
uine apprehension  at  the  crises — domestic 
and  International — the  government  reaped 
for  Itself  by  suddenly  deposing  the  man  who 
created  Cambodia's  unique  national  life  style. 
Certainly  apprehension  and  even  more  mel- 
ancholy emotions  recently  have  overtaken 
many  foreign  observers  here  and  some  Cam- 
bodians as  well. 

"We  probably  shall  look  back  on  these  days 
as  the  opening  phases  of  the  Cambodian 
civil  war."  one  diplomat  here  said  gloomily, 
as  he  reviewed  the  course  of  the  demonstra- 
tions. He  may  not  have  been  exaggerating. 
Although  reports  last  week  of  Vletoong  col- 
umns advancing  on  Phnom  Penh  were  false, 
for  the  first  time  since  Independence  in  1953. 
Cambodians  were  killing  Cambodians,  travel 
through  the  countryside  was  restricted  and 
sometimes  dangerous,  and  the  Phnom  Penh 
government's  hold  on  the  rural  population 
was  in  doubt. 

The  average  Cambodian  wants  most  of  all 
to  live  In  peace,  but  already  he  Is  being  urged 
to  choose  sides.  On  the  government  side 
are  the  army,  most  of  the  business  class,  the 
aristocracy,  the  intellectuals  and  government 
functionaries.  Ranged  against  the  new  gov- 
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ernment  are  some  40,000  Vietnamese  troops— 
who  so  far  have  taken  only  a  small  role  in 
the  anti-government  movement — the  tiny 
Khmer  Rouge  guerrilla  movement,  and  most 
Importantly,  a  sizable  but  unknown  pro- 
portion of  Cambodia's  six  million  peasanU 
who  still  see  Sihanouk  as  a  god-king  and  the 
nation's  only  leader. 

There  Is  much  speculation  here  that  the 
series  of  pro-Sihanouk  demonstrations  last 
week,  mostly  In  provinces  near  the  Vietnam- 
ese border,  may  have  been  organised  by  the 
Vietnamese  communists.  Government  sol- 
diers shot  and  killed  between  80  and  100 
Cambodians,  none  of  them  carrying  firearms. 
Significantly,  no  Vietnamese  was  killed.  And 
observers  here  say  that  the  government 
would  face  opposition  In  the  provinces  even 
If  the  communists  stayed  aloof. 

One  Cambodian  official  conceded:  "It  Is 
still  not  considered  an  unpatriotic  thing  to 
demonstrate  on  behalf  of  Sihanouk.  The 
people  in  the  villages  do  not  understand  the 
mistakes  he  made.  They  are  still  blinded  by 
him  and  susceptible  to  pleas  to  cause  trou- 
ble." 

The  most  serious  threat  yet  to  the  new 
government's  authority  came  last  week  in 
the  province  of  Kampong  Cham,  a  rubber- 
rich  area  northeast  of  Phnom  Penh  with  a 
large  Indigenous  Vietnamese  population. 

In  three  days  of  demonstrations,  which 
finally  ended  In  what  amounted  to  a  govern- 
ment massacre  of  perhaps  50  people,  Cambo- 
dians for  the  first  time  turned  on  the  new 
government  and  its  officials.  The  trouble  be- 
gan on  March  25  and  26  when  Cambodians 
poured  Into  the  provincial  capital — a  French 
colonial  style  river  town — carrying  pro-Si- 
hanouk banners  and  shouting  anti-govern- 
ment slogans.  Provincial  authorities  asked 
the  army  for  34  hours  to  put  down  the  dem- 
onstrations pe«u;efully. 

Although  authorities  arrested  hundreds, 
all  except  the  small  number  of  Vietnamese 
among  them  were  released  after  a  few  hours 
detention  and  a  strong  lecture  on  the  virtues 
of  the  new  regime.  The  soft  measures  were 
designed  to  convert  the  demonstrators,  and 
it  was  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment's naivete  that  they  failed. 

On  the  night  of  March  26,  more  than  a 
score  of  vehicles,  mostly  buses  and  lorries 
began  moving  on  Phnom  Penh  by  two  differ- 
ent routes,  carrying  several  thousand  dem- 
onstrators bearing  Sihanouk  photographs 
and  singing  patriotic  songs.  They  reached  the 
two  bridges  leading  over  the  Tonle  Sap  and 
Tonle  Bassac  Into  Phnom  Penh  before  dawn, 
and  camped  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  new  regime's  hopes 
of  peacefully  consolidating  its  hold  on  the 
country  turned  to  blood.  Although  many  of 
the  demonstrators  dispersed  peacefully,  Cam- 
bodian soldiers  opened  fire  at  both  bridges 
when  some  of  the  demonstrators  tried  to 
cross  Into  the  capital.  The  government  later 
claimed  only  two  were  killed,  but  responsible 
estimates  run  as  high  as  30. 

The  worst  violence  occurred  later  the  same 
day  back  in  Kampong  Cham  where  thousands 
of  enraged  Cambodians  sacked  the  provincial 
headquarters  and  burned  down  the  court 
house.  A  magistrate  and  two  members  of  the 
national  assembly  were  killed.  By  the  time 
the  army  had  restored  order  that  evening, 
at  least  30  Cambodians  had  been  fatally 
wounded,  with  some  estimates  of  the  dead 
running  much  higher.  Thwe  were  also  dis- 
turbances reported  on  the  road  between 
Phnom  Penh  and  Kampong  Cham,  and 
French  plantation  managers  began  evacuat- 
ing their  families  by  air  to  Phnom  Penh. 

The  next  day  the  disturbances  continued 
In  the  province  of  Takeo.  south  of  Phnom 
Penh,  where  thousands  of  peasants  lined  the 
roads,  waving  knives  and  matchetes  and 
stopping  traffic.  At  least  a  dozen  were  killed 
by  army  gunfire  in  Takeo  during  the  next  48 
hours,  and  the  full  toll  may  never  be  known 
because   many   seriously   wounded   vlllagets 
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were  Uken  back  to  their  homes,  where  they 
may  have  died.  Sporadic  demonstrations  were 
also  reported  in  the  area  around  Kampong 
Speu,  on  the  road  to  Sihanoukville. 

In  official  accounts  of  the  Incidents,  the 
government  claimed  that  most  demonstrators 
dispersed  peacefully,  and  accused  the  Vlet- 
cong  of  Inciting  the  people  to  violence.  Most 
observers  here  agree  communist  agents, 
mostly  Vietnamese  working  in  ruober  plan- 
tations near  Kampong  Cham,  helped  to  or- 
ganise the  move  on  the  capital.  Communist 
agents  reportedly  played  radio  speeches  of 
Prince  Sihanouk  on  tape  recorders  urging  the 
people  to  rise  up  against  the  government. 
The  government  claimed  that  the  commu- 
nists killed  several  lorry  drivers  when  they 
refused  to  hand  over  their  vehicles.  Most  of 
the  demonstrators,  by  the  time  they  reached 
Phnom  Penh,  seemed  thoroughly  confused. 
Some  claimed  that  they  had  come  to  rescue 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  Queen  Kossomak,  whom 
they  had  been  told  were  being  held  captive 
m  the  Royal  Palace.  Others  believed  that 
Prince  Sihanouk  was  waiting  for  them  at 
Camchar  Mon.  his  official  residence,  to  give 
them  guns  to  defend  the  country.  A  govern- 
ment report  claimed  that  85%  of  the  demon- 
strators had  been  forced  to  come  to  Phnom 
Penh  against  their  wlU,  that  15%  had  been 
coming  here  on  normal  business  and  that 
only  5%  were  determined  to  cause  trouble. 

Observers  here  are  less  certain  that  the 
Vietnamese  were  involved  In  the  demonstra- 
tions at  Takeo.  "The  question  of  communist 
instigation,"  one  diplomat  said,  "is  basically 
Irrelevant.  You  can  assume  that  the  Vietcong 
will  do  what  they  can  to  harass  a  hostile 
government.  The  point  is  that  before  they 
never  had  much  opportunity  to  cause  trouble 
because  the  country  was  united  around 
Sihanouk.  Now  there  are  dlvUlons  to  exploit. " 

If  the  degree  of  bloodshed  was  an  indica- 
tion of  how  deep  the  divisions  here  now  run, 
then  the  country  Is  Indeed  in  for  bad  times. 
"The  people  hate  the  Vietnamese,  but  they 
love  Prince  Sihanouk,"  said  another  diplo- 
mat. "Now  the  government  is  calling  Siha- 
nouk a  traitor,  and  Sihanouk  himself  is 
threatening  to  regain  power  with  the  help  of 
the  Vietnamese.  There  must  be  total  disori- 
entation in  the  villages.  For  decades,  they 
were  secure.  Now  they  don't  know  which  end 
Is  up." 

While  the  government  had  Its  hands  full 
putting  down  the  pro-Sihanouk  demonstra- 
tions, Vietnamese  communist  troops  also  put 
Increasing  military  pressure  on  govemnxent 
troops  near  the  border.  According  to  govern- 
ment reports,  they  also  inflltrated  into  posi- 
tions that  would  permit  them  to  cut  several 
main  road  and  river  links  between  Phnom 
Penh  and  Sihanoukville  and  the  Vietnamese 
frontier. 

Commimlst  troop  movements  and  attacks 
do  not  yet  constitute  open  war  but  observers, 
although  they  think  the  government  has  ex- 
aggerated the  menace,  find  the  increased 
communist  attacks  nearly  as  ominous  as  the 
demonstrations.  The  threat,  they  say,  Ues  not 
so  much  in  the  possiblUty  of  direct  commu- 
nist attacks  against  Phnom  Penh  and  the 
other  main  towns  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
entire  military  accommodation  with  the 
communists,  which  for  years  left  Cambodia 
in  peace,  may  be  bre«Oclng  down. 

"If  you  had  a  map  of  Cambodia  with  red 
pins  in  it  representing  communist  troops 
and  their  positions,  nothing  much  would 
have  changed  since  Sihanouk  was  ousted," 
said  one  military  source.  "Those  troops  have 
always  been  there.  It  is  the  attitude  that  has 
changed.  Before,  the  Cambodians  and  the 
Vietnamese  coexisted.  When  there  was  fight- 
ing it  was  usually  because  the  Cambodians 
decided  to  make  a  show  of  force.  The  com- 
munists had  orders  to  Ue  low.  Now  it  Is  the 
communists  who  are  making  the  show  of 
force,  and,  of  cotirse.  they  are  much 
stronger." 

No  one  here  Is  willing  to  say  that  after  the 
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demonstrations  and  the  Vietnamese  military 
attacks  all  hope  is  gone  for  negotiations  be- 
tween the  new  government  and  the  Viet- 
namese. But  most  observers  here  say  that 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  South 
Vietnam  Provisional  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment embassies  closed,  the  government  try- 
ing to  cut  the  rice  trade  with  South  Vietnam, 
and  Sihanouk  Inciting  the  people  to  violence 
over  Radio  Peking,  the  accommodation  Siha- 
nouk and  the  communists  worked  out  has 
been  disrupted,  probably  irrevocably. 

•I  don't  think  we  will  see  any  big  battles 
right  now,"  said  one  longtime  French  resi- 
dent of  Phnom  Penh.  "But  we  will  see  fight- 
ing along  the  borders,  we  wlU  see  more  dem- 
oi«trations.  we  will  have  at  the  beginning  a 
smallscale  guerrilla  war,  and  some  of  the 
major  roads  will  be  cut." 

■In  short, "  added  another  Western  ob- 
server  "the  truce  has  ended.  We  have  gone 
from  'uneasy  peace  to  partial  war.  This 
creates  a  great  strain  on  the  government, 
and  on  the  people.  The  communists  prob- 
ably hope  that  this  tension  will  permit  Siha- 
nouk to  return  to  power.  If  he  does  not  come 
back  they  wlU  be  in  the  posiUon  of  either 
negotiating  or  fighting— as  they  wish— with 
a  weak  government  discredited  by  popular 
demonstraUon  and  unable  to  hold  Its  own 
on  the  battlefield." 

But  If  the  new  regime  is  aware  or  the 
Implications  of  the  mounting  military  and 
political  problems  It  faces,  it  has  not  bo  far 
shown  in  the  public  composure  of  Its  chief 
officials.  In  public  appearances  and  press  in- 
terviews. Prime  Minister  Lon  Nol  and  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  Prince  Slsowath  Slrik 
Matak   have   appeared   calm,  confident   and 

unemotional.  ^   ,^_.         oi»,. 

Although  invective  against  Prince  Siha- 
rouk  has  grown  more  strident,  and  appeals 
for  the  support  of  the  people  more  frequent 
and  flowery,  most  people  here,  including  gov- 
ernment officials,  seem  convinced  things  are 
going  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 

Riding  a  wave  of  anti-Vietnamese  nation- 
alism, the  government  has  passed  a  Riel 
9  800  million  budget,  which  includes  In- 
creases for  military  expenditures.  The  gov- 
ernment has  continued  ita  programme  of 
economic  liberalization  by  Increasing  bank 
interest  rates  and  ending  goverxunent  mo- 
nopolies in  most  manufacturing  enterprises. 
FoUowing  a  caU  for  reservlsU  and  veterans 
to  rejoin  the  army,  small  groups  of  young 
and  middle-aged  men  have  appeared  for 
voluntary  induction  Into  the  army.  Although 
government  buildings  have  been  sandbagged, 
road  blocks  set  up  on  the  major  highways, 
and  more  and  more  soldiers  are  seen  m  the 
streeU,  Phnom  Penh  and  most  of  countryside 
remain  calm.  There  have  been  no  increases 
in  prices  no  hoarding,  and  the  government 
claims,  no  flight  of  capital  from  the  country. 

Can  the  government  hang  on?  Most  ob- 
servers here  *.hlnk  so,  though  some  of  them 
fear  at  the  price  of  a  continually  deteriorat- 
ing situation. 

"Every  day  that  Sihanouk  does  not  re- 
turn." one  Cambodian  official  argued,  "he  be- 
comes more  discredited.  He  has  hurt  himself 
by  staying  so  long  in  Peking,  and  by  throw- 
ing his  lot  in  with  the  communists.  We  are 
going  to  have  trouble  now.  But  it  Is  better  to 
deal  with  these  problems  now  than  to  have 
left  things  the  way  they  were." 

To  have  left  things  the  way  they  were 
would  have  meant.  In  essence,  to  leave  Prince 
Sihanouk  In  control.  "This  government  has 
made  a  lot  of  mistakes,"  concluded  another 
observer.  "But  It  has  made  only  one  funda- 
mental error— throwing  out  Sihanouk.  The 
Cambodian  people,  politically,  are  among  the 
least  demonstrative  in  Asia,  so  despite  the 
demonstrations,  the  killings  and  the  bad 
mlUtary  sltuaUon,  everything  seems  more 
the  same  than  changed.  But  this  is  not  right. 
Cambodia  in  recent  days  has  changed  more 
than  during  the  previous  10  years.  And  the 
change  has  not  been  for  the  better." 
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LEGISLATIVE  REORGAN^TION 
ACT 


HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

or   KICRIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEltTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,!  have  just 
handed  to  the  clerk  a  motion  tjo  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Rules  fr<)m  further 
consideraUon  of  H.R.  11475.  4  biU  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  thel  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
that  committee  on  May  20.  1969. 

I  take  this  action  in  the  fa<^  of  reports 
that  the  Rules  Committee  has  announced 
that  it  will  schedule  for  action  by  the 
House  its  own  version  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  the  19«0's.  Indeed. 
I  take  my  action  because  of  the  rumored 
imminence  of  the  schedulinig  of  a  bill 
that  in  my  view  may  be  unacceptable, 
particularly  at  the  present  time  when 
young  people  all  across  thds  troubled 
land  are  seriously  questioni|ig  whether 
oar  democratic  system  can  really  be 
made  to  work.  If  the  contents  of  the  bill 
to  be  reported  by  the  committee  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  print  publl  shed  by  the 
committee  last  fall.  I  want  tc  put  myself 
on  record  as  opposing  that  Idnd  of  so- 
called  reform  legislation  as  worse  than 
no  bill  at  all  for  raising  false  expecta- 
tions that  meaningful  refoim  had  oc- 
curred. 

I  am  informed  that  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee's version  of  the  bill  will  be  avail- 
able next  week.  While  this  puts  me  in 
the  position  of  attempting  t^  criticize  a 
piece  of  legislation  I  have  not  seen,  it  also 
puts  me  in  the  position  of  serving  notice 
on  the  committee  that  any  bill  weaker 
than  H.R.  11475  is  unacceptable  to  this 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  emuiaslze  that 
the  action  I  take  today  is  Individually 
motivated.  Each  Member  o^  the  House 
will  have  to  consult  his  owij  conscience 
on  the  question  of  discharging  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  from  further  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  under- 
score my  own  preference  for  regular  or- 
der pnd  normal  procedure  In  ordinary 
times.  My  action  stems  fron>  a  recogni- 
tion that  these  are  not  ordinary  times. 
We  certainly  are  not  witnessing  regular 
order  on  most  college  campbses.  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  normal  procedure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  has 
brought  very  little  fruition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  congressional  reform. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  m(y  colleagues 
to  the  brief  history  of  H.R.ril475.  This 
blD  is  the  result  of  a  comproiiiise  between 
the  bill  introduced  on  February  5.  1969, 
by  our  former  colleague  Ctonald  Rums- 
feld. HJl.  6278.  and  cospon^ored  by  122 
Republican  members,  and  H.E  10426.  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Thomas  Rkks 
and  cosponsored  by  more  than  threescore 
members  of  his  party.  All  three  of  these 
bills  are  derived  from  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  carrying  out  r^onunenda- 
tions  of  the  Joint  Committed  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress  ui  its  final  re- 
port dated  Ju:^  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  just  fed  up  with  pro- 
crastination on  the  question  of  taking 
some  positive  steps  toward  knodemizing 
the   legislaUve   branch   of  the   Federal 
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Government.  H.R.  11475  is  not  the  ideal 
answer  to  our  problems.  I  consider  it  the 
minimal  reform  package  we  can  enact 
and  say  with  a  straight  face  that  we 
have  really  done  something  constructive 
about  congressional  reform.  But  HR. 
11475  is  a  step  forward,  at  least,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  package  rumored 
to  be  forthcoming  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  genuine  progress.  Unless  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Rules  Committee  Is 
roughly  equivalent  in  strength  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  joint 
committee  4  years  ago  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  7,  1967.  I  think  there 
is  a  real  danger  in  adding  to  the  present 
and  growing  discontent  in  America.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  sell  people  on  the  idea 
that  we  have  changed  very  much  by  en- 
acting a  few  minor  reforms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  young  people 
of  this  country  understand  the  necessity 
for  congressional  reform.  It  would  be  the 
cruelest  hoax,  at  a  critical  moment  in 
the  Nation's  history  when  its  young  citi- 
zens are  trying  so  hard  to  believe  in  the 
viability  of  the  democratic  process,  to 
pass  a  watered-down  reorganization 
package.  I  imderstand  that  one  commit- 
tee version  even  fails  to  provide  for  a 
permanent  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  which  would  have  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  upgrading  pro- 
cedures for  handling  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  indefensible.  It  seems  to 
me,  to  go  to  the  public  in  a  congressional 
election  year  claiming  that  we  had  really 
made  a  difference  in  the  way  Congress 
operates  by  enacting  changes  in  proce- 
dure that  are  reform  in  rhetoric  only. 
And  it  seems  to  me  a  dereliction  of  re- 
sponsibility on  our  part  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  continue  to  fail  to  act  be- 
cause we  say  that  congressional  reform 
has  no  constituency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
aHftx  their  signatures  to  my  petition,  but 
if  no  name  appears  on  this  motion  but 
my  own  I  will  still  feel  that  I  have  taken 
a  forthright  stand  and  presented  tan- 
gible evidence  of  my  own  concern  that 
we  put  before  the  House  a  really  mean- 
ingful congressional  reform  bill. 
I  include  the  full  text  of  HJl.  11475: 
H.R.    11475 
A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive tiranch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  Into  titles,  parts,  and  sections 
according  to  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1969". 
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TITLE   I— THE   COMMITTEE   SYSTEM 

RULEMAKING    POWER    OF    SENATE    AND    HOUSE 

Sec.  101.  The  following  sections  of  this 
title  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply;  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, luid  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

Part  1 — Provisions  Applicable  to  Both 
Houses 
committee  procedure 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  133(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "If  the 
chairman  of  any  such  committee,  after  the 
expiration  of  three  days  following  his  re- 
ceipt of  a  written  request  of  at  least  three 
members  of  the  committee,  refuses  or  falls 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
within  seven  calendar  days  from  the  date  of 
said  request,  then  upon  the  filing  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  of  the  written  and 
signed  request  of  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee for  a  called  special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  committee  shall  meet  on  the  day 
and  hour  specified  In  said  written  request. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee to  notify  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee In  the  usual  way  of  such  called  special 
meeting.  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  not  present  at  any  committee  meeting,  the 
senior  member  of  the  majority  party  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting.". 
If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  not 
present  at  any  committee  meeting,  the  senior 
member  of  the  majority  party  who  Is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting.". 

(b)  Section  133(b)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness of  each  such  committee,  other  than  the 
conduct  of  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee  by  a 
majority  vote  orders  an  executive  session. 
Each  such  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action.  Such  record 
shall  Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded. 
The  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  In  any 
meeting  of  any  such  committee  upon  any 
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measure,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
be  announced  publicly  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  meeting,  and  such  announcement  shall 
Include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  In 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to 
each  such  measure  and  amendment  by  each 
member  of  the  committee  who  was  present 
at  that  meeting  or  who  voted  by  proxy.". 

(c)  Section  133(c)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "In  any  event,  the  report  of 
any  such  committee  upon  a  measure  or  mat- 
ter which  has  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filed  within  seven  calendar 
days  (exclusive  of  days  on  which  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Is  not  In  session)  after  the  day  on  which 
there  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  a  written  and  signed  request  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee  for  the  report- 
ing of  that  measure  or  matter.  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  request,  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  transmit  Immediately  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  notice  of  the 
filing  thereof  ". 

(d)  Section  133(d)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowmg 
new  sentences:  "No  vote  shall  be  taken  with 
respect  to  any  measure,  or  any  amendment 
thereto,  by  any  such  committee  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  thereof  are  actually 
present.  No  vote  of  any  member  of  any  such 
committee  with  respect  to  any  measiire.  or 
any  amendment  thereto,  may  be  cast  by 
proxy,  imless  such  committee  adopts  a  rule 
or  rules  permitting  the  casting  of  votes  by 
proxy  and  unless  such  rule  or  rules  require 
that  proxies  shall  be  in  writing  and  be  given 
only  for  a  specified  measure  or  measures,  In- 
cluding any  amendment  or  smnendments 
thereto.". 

(e)  Section  133  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (e)  and  (f ) ,  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  any  such  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental  or  minority 
views — 

"  ( 1 )  upon  completion  of  the  preparation  of 
a  proposed  report  of  such  committee  upon 
such  measure  or  matter,  a  copy  of  such  pro- 
posed report  shall  be  transmitted  promptly 
by  the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee; 

"(2)  within  two  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
after  receipt  of  such  proposed  report,  each 
such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  In  writing  the 
supplemental  or  minority  views  of  that  mem- 
ber with  respect  to  that  measure  or  mat- 
ter; 

"(3)  all  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more 
meml>ers  of  the  committee  shall  be  Included 
within  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  that  meas- 
ure or  matter;  and 

"(4)  the  report  of  such  committee  upon 
such  measure  shall  be  printed  In  a  single 
volume  which  shall  Include  all  supplemental 
or  minority  views  which  have  been  submitted 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  committee 
report,  and  shall  bear  upon  Its  cover  a  recital 
that  supplemental  or  minority  views  are  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  report. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
preclude — 

"(A)  the  Immediate  filing  and  printing  of 
a  committee  report  unless  a  timely  request 
for  the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental  or 
minority  views  has  been  made  as  provided 
by  this  subsection:  or 

"(B)  the  filing  by  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  any  supplemental  report  upon  any 
measure  or  matter  which  may  be  required 
for  the  correction  of  any  technical  error  In 
a  previous  report  made  by  such  committee 
upon  such  measiire  or  matter. 

"(f)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  either  House  of  the  Congress  un- 
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less  a  committee  report  thereon  has  been 
available  to  the  Members  of  that  House  for 
at  least  three  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  pri- 
or to  the  consideration  of  such  measure  or 
matter  In  that  House.  If  there  have  been 
hearings  held  on  any  such  measure  or  mat- 
ter so  reported  In  either  House,  the  com- 
mittee reporting  such  measure  or  matter 
shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have 
such  hearings  printed  and  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  Members  of  that  House  prior  to 
consideration  of  the  measure  or  matter  In 
that  House.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 


"(1)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress, 

"(2)  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be,  effective  unless  disapproved  by  one  or 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 

"(3)  any  privileged  report  as  described  In 
clause  22  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress. 

"(g)  Each  such  committee  which.  In  any 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1970. 
requires  authorization  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds  in  excess  of  the  amount  specified 
by  section  134(a)  of  this  Act  shall  offer  one 
annual  authorization  resolution  to  procure 
such  authorization.  Bach  such  annual  au- 
thorization resolution  shall  Include  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  amount  of  aU  such  funds 
sought  by  such  committee  for  expenditure 
by  all  subcommittees  thereof  during  that 
year  and  the  amount  so  sought  for  each  such 
subcommittee.  In  order  to  make  public  full 
and  complete  information  regarding  the  total 
annual  authorized  expendlttires  of  commit- 
tees, the  report  accompanying  the  annual  au- 
thorization resolution  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  specification  of  the  amount  or 
amounts  of  expenditures  which  the  commit- 
tee Is  authorized  annually  to  make  under  per- 
manent  law  other  than  the  annual  authori- 
zation resolution, 

"(2)  a  statement  disclosing  the  total  of  the 
annual  amount  or  amounts  so  authorized 
under  f>ermanent  law,  and 

"(3)  the  total  amount  of  proposed  expendi- 
tures for  which  authorization  Is  sought  under 
the  provisions  of  the  annual  authorization 
resolution. 

The  annual  authorization  resolution  of  any 
such  committee  of  either  Hoxise  of  the  Con- 
gress for  each  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1970,  shall  be  offered  not  later 
than  February  15  of  that  year,  except  that, 
whenever  the  designation  of  members  of 
standing  committees  of  that  House  occurs 
during  the  first  session  of  any  Congress  at 
a  date  later  than  February  15,  such  resolu- 
tion may  be  offered  by  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  that  House  at  any  time  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  such  committee  have 
been  designated  during  that  session.  After 
the  date  on  which  an  annual  authorization 
resolution  has  been  offered  by  any  such  com- 
mittee In  any  year,  or  the  last  date  on  which 
such  committee  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  may  offer  such  a  resolution,  which- 
ever date  occurs  earlier,  such  committee  In 
any  year  may  procure  authorization  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  in  excess  of  the  amount 
specified  by  section  134(a)  of  this  Act  only 
by  offering  a  supplemental  authorization 
resolution.  Each  such  supplemental  author- 
ization resolution  shall  specify  with  par- 
ticularity the  purpose  for  which  such  au- 
thorization Is  sought,  and  shall  contain  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  reason  why  author- 
ization for  the  expenditures  described  there- 
in could  not  have  been  sought  at  the  time 
of,  or  within  the  period  provided  for,  the 
submission  by  such  committee  of  an  annual 
authorization  resolution  for  that  year.  The 
minority  shall  receive  fair  consideration  in 
the  appointment  of  staff  personnel  pursuant 
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to  any  such  annual  or  suppleme  ital  resolU' 
tlon. 

"(b)  Kacb  such  committee  sh^ll  cause 
be  printed  annually  the  rules  then  in  effect 
which  gOTem  the  proceedings  o<  that  com- 
mittee. Such  rules  shall  be  so  I  printed  by 
each  such  committee  In  each  ye|ir  not  later 
than  the  last  day  on  which  suet 
pvirsuant  to  subsection  (g)  m 
annual  authorization  resolutlo 
year.  When  so  printed,  a  copy  o 
shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to 
ber  of  the  committee  by  the  clerkjof  the  com- 
mittee, and  such  rules  shall  be  available 
for  public  Inspection  In  the  office  kf  the  clerk. 
The  proceedings  of  each  subccinmlttee  of 
any  such  committee  shall  be  conducted  in 
conformity  with  the  rule«  go\4ming  pro- 
ceedings of  the  full  committee. 

•■(1)  The  fore^lng  provlslonsjof  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprtaUona  of  the  Senate  and  tte  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Hojuse  of  Rep- 
resentatiTea.". 

coMurrm  hearing  moctnuaE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Part  3  of  title  I  lof  the  Leg- 
Islatiye  Beorganlzatlon  Act  of  19m  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
secUon  133  thereof,  the  following  new 
section : 

"coMMirm:  hearino  paocEDuaa 

•Sec.  133A.  (a)  Each  standing,  select,  or 
special  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  make  publli  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  bearing  to  be  conducted  py  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  upon  iny  measure 
or  matter  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  that  hearing  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  t>egin  such  hearing  at 
an  earlier  date.  I 

"(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  ty  each  such 
eonunlttee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  when  the  cpmmlttee  or 
subcommittee  determlnee  that  tlte  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  that  hearing  miay  relate  to 
a  matter  of  national  security.  >iay  tend  to 
reflect  adversely  on  the  charact^  or  reputa- 
tion of  the  witness  or  any  Individual,  or  may 
divulge  matters  deemed  confidential  under 
other  provisions  of  law  or  Oovei 
lation.  Whenever  any  such  hi 
to  the  public,  the  committee  or  si 
may  permit,  as  a  public  servic^ 
under  such  rules  as  the  full  coi 
adopt,  the  broadcasting,  teli 
photographing  by  still  and  mo1 
of  that  hearing,  or  the  recordln( 
of  that  hearing  for  later  bro( 
telecasting,  except  that — 

"(1)  no  witness  may  be  reqi 
his  will,  to  give  evidence  or  tesi 
the  broadcasting  or  telecasting 
Ing  is  being  conducted  or  whlW  a  recording 
or  filming  of  that  hearing  is  being  made  for 
later  broadcasting  or  telecasting;  and 

"(3)  no  on-the-spot  broadca^lng  or  tele- 
casting of  that  hearing  may  iJe  conducted 
under  commercial  sponsorship,  but  this  pro- 
hltrttlon  shall  not  be  construes  I  to  prevent 
the  broadcasting  or  telecasting  ( >f  that  hear- 
ing as  a  part  of  regularly  sch^uled  news 
broadcasts  or  telecasts  under  commercial 
sponsorship. 

"(c)  Bach  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee shall  require.  Insofar  as  prictlcable,  all 
witnesses  appearing  before  It  tp  file  in  ad- 
vance written  statements  of  t^elr  proposed 
testimony  and  to  limit  their  ofal  presenta- 
tions to  brief  simfimarles  of  th^lr  argument. 

"(d)  Whenever  any  hearing  (s  conducted 
by  any  such  committee  or  subcommittee 
upon  any  measure  or  matter,  the  minority 
of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest by  a  majority  of  the  minority  members 
to  the  chairman  before  the  completion  of 
such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  selected  by 
the  minority  to  testify  with  respect  to  that 
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measure  or  matter  during  at  least  one  day 
of  hearing  thereon. 

"(e)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules,  and  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946   (60 
Stat.  813 )  is  amended  by  inserting — 
"Sec.  133A.  Committee  hearing  procedure." 
immediately  below — 
"Sec.  133.  Committee  procedure.". 

COMMtTTEE  POWERS 

Sec  104.  Section  134(c)  of  the  Legislative 
ReorganizaUon  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190b(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  shall  sit.  without  special  leave,  while 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be. 
is  in  session.  The  prohibition  contained  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
or  to  the  following  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Any  other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
may  sit  for  any  purpose  while  the  Senate 
is  In  session  If  consent  therefor  has  been 
obtained  from  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  conduct  a  hearing  while  the 
House  is  in  general  debate  U  consent  there- 
for has  been  obUlned  from  the  Speaker  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  but  the 
authority  contained  in  this  sentence  does 
not  permit  the  conduct  of  any  bearing  by  any 
sucb  other  standing  committee  during  any 
period  In  which  a  measure  is  being  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  In 
the  event  of  the  absence  of  any  such  officer 
or  leader,  the  consent  of  such  officer  or  leader 
may  be  given  by  a  Member  of  that  House 
of  which  such  officer  or  leader  Is  a  Member 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
may  sit  without  special  leave  for  any  purpose 
as  authorized  by  paragraph  5  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.". 
lj:gisi.attve  azvixw  bt  stahdino  com MnrEEs 
See  105.  (a)  Section  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorgani2atlon  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190d)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"LECISLATTVE  REVIEW  BT  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress in — 

"(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  operation,  administration, 
and  execution  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and 

"(2)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  In  such  laws,  and  of  such  additional 
legislation,  as  it  deems  necessary  or  ^pro- 
pria te, 

each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  applica- 
tion, operation,  administration,  and  execu- 
tion of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  committee. 

"(b)  Bach  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall — 

"(1)  conduct  the  reviews  and  studies  re- 
quired generally  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section; 

"(2)  analyze,  appraise,  and  evaluate  re- 
ports and  other  data  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  of  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Oovemment,  which 
are  pertinent  to  reviews,  studies,  programs, 
projects,  and  other  matters  within  the  pur- 
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view  of  this  section  and  may  request  the 
Comptroller  General  to  investigate  any  re- 
port on  any  matter  relating  to  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  application  of  pubUc 
funds  under  such  laws: 

"(3)  kept  currently  Informed  with  respect 
to  the  regulations,  procedures,  practices,  and 
policies  of  the  Government  pertaining  to  the 
application,  operation,  administration,  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee. 

"(4)  conduct  such  activities  as  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
eral review  and  study  policies  of  the  com- 
mittee under  this  section.  Including  reviews 
of  programs  of  grants-in-aid  referred  to  in 
section  2S2(c)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1969;  and 

"(5)  obtain  current  Information  regard- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  progress,  status,  and  results  of  re- 
views, studies,  programs,  and  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section, 

"(B)  the  regulations,  procedures,  practices, 
and  policies  of  the  Government  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(C)  all  other  matters  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  Is  entitled 
to  employ  a  Review  Specialist  as  a  member 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  members  of 
such  professional  staff  to  which  such  com- 
mittee otherwise  Is  entitled.  Such  Review 
Specialist  shall  be  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  chairman  of  such  committee,  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  on  a  permanent  basis,  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliation,  and  solely  on  the 
basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position.  Such  Review  Specialist  shall,  un- 
der the  Joint  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  assist  the  committee  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  review  functions  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  shall  sub- 
mit, not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1970.  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 
tively, a  report  on  Its  activities  under  this 
section  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  Include — 

"(1)  an  analysis  of  the  reviews,  studies, 
programs,  and  projects  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  section: 

"(2)  an  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the 
application,  operation,  administration,  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  parts  of  laws, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee;   and 

"(3)  such  other  matters  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  section  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Each  such  committee  shall  omit  in  such  re- 
port all  matters  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  should  not  be  made  public 
m  the  Interest  of  the  national  security. 

"(e)  Within  ten  days  after  the  submis- 
sion of  all  such  reports  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  the 
reports  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  respect  to  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
House,  shall  transmit  such  reports  to — 

"(1)  the  President,  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters concerning  the  executive  branch; 

"(2)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  re- 
spect to  matters  concerning  the  Judicial 
branch; 

"(3)  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  respect  to  matters  concern- 
ing the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and 

"(4)  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  agea- 
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cies,  corporations,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Government. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'Government'  Includes  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  ColumbU. 

"(g)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriaUons.  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives.". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  813)   Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"Sec.  136.    Legislative  oversight  by  stand- 
ing committees." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  136.  Legislative  review  by  standing 
committees.". 

CONPERENCE      KEPOBT8 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  section  caption  of  sec- 
tion 136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190c)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CONFERENCE  REPORTS" 

((b)  Section  138  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  Each  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference shall  be  printed  as  a  report  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress.  As  printed  In  each 
House,  each  such  report  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  explanatory  statement  prepared 
Jointly  by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  both 
Houses.  Each  such  statement  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently detailed  and  explicit  to  inform  both 
Houses  as  to  the  effect  which  amendments 
or  propositions  contained  In  such  report 
win  have  upon  the  measure  to  which  It 
relates.  If  any  conferee  on  the  part  of  either 
House  desires  to  submit  to  the  House  of 
which  he  is  a  Member  an  additional  indi- 
vidual explanatory  statement  with  respect 
to  any  surh  report  to  that  House,  such  indi- 
vidual statement  may  be  filed  as  an  appen- 
dix to  and  may  be  printed  together  with, 
the  explanatory  statement  of  the  committee 
of  conference  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port to  that  House  of  which  such  conferee 
is  a  member.  If  such  Individual  statement 
U  available  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  to 
that  House. 

"(d)  If  time  for  debate  In  the  considera- 
tion of  any  report  of  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence upon  the  floor  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress Is  limited,  the  time  allotted  for  debate 
thereon  In  that  House  shaU  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  political  party  having  the 
greatest  number  of  members,  and  the  politi- 
cal party  having  the  second  greatest  number 
of  members,  of  the  Hottse.". 

(c)  The  Item  relating  to  section  136  con- 
tained In  the  table  of  contenU  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  to  read: 

TITLE  n— FISCAL  CONTROLS 

XT7LXMAXIN0  POWER  OP  SENATE  AND  HOUSE 

Sec.  201.  Part  3  and  part  5  of  this  title  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rtUes  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply;  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  sucb  House. 
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PART     1— BUDGETING     AND    FISCAL 
INFORMATION  AND  DATA 

DATA  PXOCKSSIMC  STSTEM 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, In  cooperation  with  the  Oomptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  shall  develop, 
establish,  and  maintain,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable, for  use  by  all  Federal  agencies,  a 
standardized  Information  and  data  process- 
ing system  for  budgetary  and  fiscal  data. 

STAKDARD  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  In  cooperation  with  the  Comptroller 
General,  shall  develop,  establish,  and  main- 
tain standard  classifications  of  programs,  ac- 
tivities, receipts,  and  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  order — 

(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government;  and 

(2)  to  facillUte  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  maintenance  of  the  data  pro- 
cessing system  under  section  202  through 
the  utilization  of  modern  automatic  data 
processing  techniques. 

The  Initial  classifications  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  established  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1971. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shaU 
submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  or  before  September 
1  of  each  year,  commencing  with  1970,  with 
respect  to  the  performance  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  of  the  functions  and  duties 
imposed  on  them  by  section  202  and  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  thU  section.  The  reports  made 
under  this  subsection  In  1970  and  1971  shall 
set  forth  the  progress  achieved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  classifications  under  subsection 
(a)  of  thU  section,  and  the  reports  made  In 
years  thereafter  shall  Include  Information 
with  respect  to  changes  In,  and  additions  to, 
classifications  previously  established.  Each 
such  report  shall  Include  such  comments  of 
the  Comptroller  General  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  advisable. 

AVAILABILXrr    or    DATA 

Sec.  204.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
provide  information  to  the  Congress,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  on  the  location  and  na- 
tiire  of  data  available  In  the  various  Federal 
agncles  with  respect  to  programs,  activities, 
receipts,  and  expenditures  of  such  agencies. 
Upon  request  of  any  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  of  any  committee  of  either  House,  or 
of  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall — 

(1)  furnish  to  such  Member,  committee,  or 
Joint  committee  Information  as  to  the  loca- 
tion and  nature  of  such  data,  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  feasible,  prepare  for 
such  Member,  oommlttee,  or  Joint  commit- 
tee summary  tables  of  such  data. 

cost    EFTXCTIVKNESS    8TT7DIX8 

Sec.  205.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  available  In  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice employees  who  are  expert  In  analyzing 
and  conducting  cost  effectiveness  studies  of 
Government  programs.  Upon  request  of  any 
committee  of  either  House  or  of  any  Joint 
oommlttee  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  assign,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  employees  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  assist  such  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee, or  the  staff  of  such  committee  or 
Joint  committee— 

(1)  In  analyzing  cost  effectiveness  studies 
furnished  by  any  Federal  agency  to  such 
oommlttee  or  Joint  committee,  or 

(2)  In  conducting  cost  effectiveness 
studies  of  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  o< 
such  committee  or  Joint  committee. 

CUMMMtrt   BtTDCKT    IMTORMATIOH 

Sbc.  206.  (a)  After  the  submission  of 
the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year  by  the  Presi- 
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dent,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  col- 
lect Information  and  data  available  In  the 
various  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to 
changes  In  the  figures  shown  In  such  budget 
as  submitted.  Including  changes  caused  by — 

(1)  new  or  supplemental  requests  for  ap- 
propriations; 

(2)  the  enactment  of  appropriation  Acts, 
or  the  action  of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
on  appropriation  bills,  or  of  the  Committee 
on  Ai>proprlatlons,  of  the  House  or  Senate  on 
appropriation  bills  or  requests  for  appropria- 
tions; 

(3)  Increases  or  decreases  In  expenditures 
of  prior  appropriations; 

(4)  Increases  or  decreases  In  revenue  re- 
ceipts or  estimated  revenue  receipts;  and 

(5)  increases  or  decreases  In  expenditures 
or  estimated  expenditures  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  laws  (other  than  appropria- 
tion Acts). 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  furnish  a  report  showing  revised 
budget  Information  and  totals  to  reflect  the 
information  and  data  collected  by  blm  under 
subsection  (a)  to  each  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  each  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  each  Joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses.  All  such  reports  shall  Identify, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  the  sources  of  the 
Information  and  data  reflected  In  the  revised 
budget  Information  and  totals. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  any  committee  of  either 
House,  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Comptroller  General  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  prepare  and  furnish  to  such 
Member,  committee,  or  Joint  committee  tab- 
ulations of  such  budget  Information  and  data 
as  collected  pursuant  to  this  secUon. 

POWERS  AND  duties  OP  COMPTROIXKR  GENERAL 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
establish  within  the  General  Accounting 
Office  such  office  or  division,  or  such  offices 
or  divisions,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  and  duties  imposed  on  him 
by  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized 
to  obtain  the  services  of  Individual  experts 
and  consultants  In  accordance  with  secUon 
3109  of  titie  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  In  excess  of  $200  per  diem.  Not  more 
than  fifteen  such  experts  and  consultants 
may  be  so  employed  at  any  one  time  and  no 
expert  or  consultant  may  be  so  employed  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  ComptroUer  General  shall  Include 
In  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation with  re8]>ect  to  the  perfwraance  of 
the  functions  and  duties  imposed  on  him  by 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  208.  Nothing  contained  In  this  part 
shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  any  author- 
ity or  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921,  as  amended,  and  the  Budget 
SLnd  Acootintlng  Procedure  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  Acts. 

DBPINinON 

Sec.  209.  As  used  In  this  tltie,  the  term 
"Federal  agency"  means  any  department, 
agency,  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion, establishment,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Pabt  2 — The  Budcit 
SUPPIXMENTAI.  Buuurr  inpormatiok 

Sec.  221.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31 
U.8.O.  11) .  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
paragraph as  follows: 

"(12)  as  to  each  proposal  for  new  legisla- 
tion In  the  budget  involving  creation  or  ex- 
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ftanslon  of  uiy  funetloa,  activity Jor  author- 
ity, and  to  ba  In  addition  to  thoa*  fxinctlona, 
actlTltlaa.  and  autborttlaa  than  exlatlng.  a 
tabulation  abowlng  tha  amount  propoaad  In 
the  Biidgat  for  appropriation  abd  for  n- 
pendicure  for  the  finaiilng  flfic&l  yaar  aikd  tbe 
esUmat*d  appropriation  required  on  account 
of  such  proposal  In  each  of  the  following  four 
fiscal  yeara  during  which  such  praposal  Is  to 
be  In  •Sect."  I 

(bi  S«oUon  aoi  of  the  Budg4t  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (31  n.S.C.  11)  a  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (b) .  (< ) ,  (d) .  (e) . 
and  (T),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  June  1  of  each  year, 
beginning  with  1970.  the  President  shall 
tranamlt  to  the  Congress  a  supplemental 
summary  of  the  Budget  transmitted  In  Jan- 
uary of  such  year  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
with  his  recommendations.  Su^b  supple- 
mental summary  shall  reflect  all  changes  re- 
lating to  that  fiscal  year  whlcl.  have  oc- 
curred since  the  transmittal  of  tbe  Budget, 
including  changes  caused  by — 

"(1)  revisions  in  estimates  of  expenditures 
and  reeelpta, 

"(2)  estimated  expenditures  and  propoeed 
appropriations  which  were  not  iicluded  in 
the  Budget  as  transmitted, 

"(3)  appropriations  enacted  a  Tter  trans- 
mittal of  the  Budget,  and 

"(4)  the  enactment  of  laws  ( 3ther  than 
appropriation  Acts)  after  the  traismlttal  of 
the  Budget. 

Such  supplemental  summary  also  shall  con- 
tain ciirrent  Information  with  i  respect  to 
Items  covered  by  paragraph  (8)  ind  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  of  paragraph  (9)  of  isectlon  201 
(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accoimtln^  Act,  1921. 

"(c)  On  or  before  June  1  of  ea*i  year,  the 
Prealdent  shall  transmit  to  the  gongreas.  In 
such  form  and  detail  as  he  may  (tetermlne — 

"(1)  sununarles  of  estimated  e]q>endlturee, 
for  the  four  fiscal  years  following  the  en- 
stilng  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  was 
transmitted  In  January  of  such  year,  which 
will  be  required  under  continuing  programs 
which  have  a  legal  commitment  for  futxire 
years  or  are  considered  mandatory  under 
ezlatlng  law.  and 

"(2)  stunmarles  of  estimated  etpenditurea 
in  fiscal  years  following  such  enduing  fiscal 
year  of  balances  carried  over  frovi  such  en- 
suing fiscal  year.  j 

"(d)  The  Budget  shall  Include  Information 
showing  the  gross  amount  of  efpenditures 
and  eatiniated  expenditures  of  all  programs 
of  the  Oovemment.".  j 

(b)  Suboections  (c)  and  (d)  |  of  section 
301  of  the  Budget  and  Aceountii|g  Act,  1921 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a) )  lahall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  the  Budget  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  jiear  ending 
Juna  30,  1970,  and  for  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Pa«t  8 — Th«  Appwopuationb  Paocxss 
CoMMrrrxx  Hxaunu 

Sbc.  231.  (a)  Bach  hearing  conducted  by 
tha  Oonunlttee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Bepreaentatlvaa  or  the  Senate,  or 
any  subcommittee  of  those  committees,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee determlnea  that  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  that  hearing  may  relate  io  a  matter 
of  n«tlonal  aecurlty.  may  tend  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  character  or  reputation  of  the 
witness  or  any  other  Individual,  tv  may  di- 
vulge matters  deemed  canfldential  imder 
other  prorisiona  <tf  law  or  Oovemfaent  regu- 
lation. Whenever  any  such  hearlbg  la  open 
to  the  public,  the  committee  or  sul>commlttee 
may  permit,  as  a  public  service  and  solely 
under  such  rulea  as  the  full  comailttee  may 
adopt,  the  broadcasting,  teleei^tlng.  and 
photflcraphlng  by  still  and  motion  plcttirea 
of  thjtt  hearing,  or  the  recording  and  filming 
of  that  hearing  for  later  broadcast}ng  or  tele- 
casting, except  that — 
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"(1)  no  witness  may  be  required,  against 
his  will,  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  or  telecasting  of  that  hear- 
ing is  being  conducted  or  while  a  recording 
or  filming  of  that  hearing  Is  being  made  for 
later  broadcasting  or  telecasting;   and 

"(2)  no  on-the-spot  broadcasting  or  tele- 
casting of  that  hearing  may  be  conducted 
tinder  commercial  sponsorship,  but  this  pro- 
hibition shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  broadcasting  or  telecasting  of  that  hear- 
ing as  a  part  of  regularly  scheduled  news 
broadcasts  or  telecasts  under  commercial 
sponsorship. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  Senate  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  transmittal  of  the  Budget  to  the 
Congress  each  year,  hold  bearings  oa  the 
Budget  as  a  whole  with  particular  reference 
to — 

( 1 )  the  basic  recommendations  and  budg- 
euiry  policies  of  the  P'resident  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Budget,  and 

(2)  the  fiscal,  financial,  and  economic  as- 
sumptions used  as  bases  in  arriving  at  total 
estimated  expenditures  and  receipts. 

(c)  In  holding  hearings  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b),  the  committees  shall  receive 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  com- 
mittees may  desire. 

(d)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  held  In  open  session.  A  transcript  of 
all  such  hearings  shall  be  printed  and  a  copy 
thereof  furnished  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be, 

(e)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  held  liefore  joint 
meetings  of  the  two  committees. 

(f)(1)  SecUon  138  of  the  LeglslaUve  Re- 
organlzaUon  Act  of  194fl  (2  U^.C.  l»Oe)  U 
repealed. 

(2)  TlUe  I  of  the  table  of  contenta  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1940    (60 
Stat.  813)  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  138.  Legislative  Budget.". 

BT7DCKT   BKVXXW 

Sec.  232.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate,  ahall  review  the 
Budget  transmitted  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  examining  and  review- 
ing thcee  programs  for  which  estimated  ex- 
penditures or  proposed  appropriations  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  would  be  made  by,  or 
be  under  the  control  of,  two  or  more  Federal 
agencies. 

coMMirm  Acnoir 

Sbc.  2S3.  (a)  No  vote  shall  be  taken  In  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
any  measure,  or  any  amendment  thereto  un- 
less a  majority  of  the  members  thereof  are 
actually  present.  No  vote  of  any  memlser  of 
any  such  committee  with  respect  to  any 
measure  or  any  amendment  thereto  may  be 
cast  by  proxy  unless  such  committee  adopts 
a  rule  or  rules  permitting  the  casting  of  votes 
by  proxy  and  unless  such  rule  or  rules  require 
that  proxies  shall  be  in  writing  and  be  given 
only  for  a  specified  measure  or  measures.  In- 
cluding any  amendment  or  amendments 
thereto. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  or  the  Senate  as 
the  case  may  be  accompanying  each  appro- 
priation bill  shall  Include  an  analysis  of  the 
major  factors  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
committee  In  reporting  the  bill  and  recom- 
mending the  appropriations  contained  there- 
in. In  any  case  in  which  any  cost  effective- 
ness analysis  or  study  of  any  program  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  In  the  bill  has 
been  furnished  by  any  Federal  agency  to  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate  or  any 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  or  baa 
been  made  by  any  such  committee  or  joint 
committee  such  report  shall  also  state  the 
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consideration  given  by  the  Commltee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  such  analysis  or  study  and 
shall  Inform  the  Members  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  as  the  case  nuiy  be,  where  they  may 
obtain  copies  of  such  analysis  or  study. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate  which  makes  supplemental  or 
deficiency  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  report  accompanying  such  bill  shall  in- 
clude a  complete  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  the  request  for  such  appropriation  and  the 
reason  such  request  was  not  made  or  could 
not  have  been  made  for  inclusion  In  the  reg- 
ular appropriation  bill  for  such  fiscal  year, 
or  could  not  be  withheld  for  Inclusion  in  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  following 
fiscal  year. 

PASSAGE  or  Bn,LS 

Sec.  234.  The  question  of  the  final  passage 
In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  any 
general  appropriation  measure  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  or  Senate  shall  be  decided  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

BOIXCALX.  VOTS  aXQUnXD  ON  MEAS178ES  CHANQ- 
DfO  COMPENSATION  Or  MEMBEKB  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Sec.  235.  (a)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  con- 
taining a  provision  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  paased  by  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  imless  (1)  such 
Increase  or  decrease  in  compensation  is  set 
forth  aa  a  separate  proposition  from  any 
other  provision  In  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  (2)  such  propooltlon  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

(b)  As  used  In  thla  section.  "Member  of 
Congrees"  means  a  Senator,  Representative 
in  Congrees,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

Pabt  4 — ITtilxzation  or  RxpoaTS  or  Oeneral 
AccuuNTUfo  Orpius 

AASISTANCB   TO   COMMTrrXES 

Sec.  241.  At  the  request  of  any  committee 
of  the  House  or  Senate,  or  of  any  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houaea,  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  ahall  explain  to,  and  discuss  with, 
the  committee  or  joint  committee  making 
the  request,  or  the  staff  of  such  committee 
or  joint  committee,  any  report  made  by  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  which  would  assist 
such  committee  In  connection  with — 

(1)  Ita  consideration  of  propoeed  legisla- 
tion, Including  requeata  for  appropriations, 
or 

(2)  Its  review  of  any  program,  or  of  any 
activities  of  any  Federal  agency,  which  Is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  committee 
or  joint  committee. 

REPOBT8    TO   COlflCTTTKES 

Sec.  242.  (a)  Whenever  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  submits  any  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall 
deliver  copies  of  such  report  to— 

(1)  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate, 

(2)  the  Committees  on  Oovernment  Oper- 
ations of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 

(3)  any  other  committee  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  or  any  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  which  has  requested  Information  on 
any  program  or  part  thereof,  or  any  Federal 
agency,  which  Is  the  subject  of  such  report. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  any  committee  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  or  of  any  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  shall  make  available  to  such  com- 
mittee or  joint  committee  a  copy  of  any  re- 
port made  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
which  was  not  delivered  to  such  committee 
or  joint  committee  ptirsuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a). 

AOKMCT    aXPOBTa 

Sec.  243.  Whenever  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office   has  made   a   report  which   contalna 
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recommendations  to  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency,  such  agency  shall.  In  connection  with 
the  first  request  for  appropriations  for  that 
agency  sulwnltted  to  the  Congress  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  such  report,  sub- 
mit a  written  statement  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  action  taken  by  such  agency  with  respect 
to  such  recommendations. 

Part  5 — Legisi-ative  CoMMrrTEES 

COST    ESTIMATES 

Sec.  251.  (a)  The  report  accompanying 
each  bill  or  Joint  resolution  reported  by  any 
committee  of  the  Hovise  or  Senate  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  an  estimate,  made  by  such  committee, 
of  the  costs  which  would  be  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  in 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  Is  reported  and  in 
each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  such 
fiscal  year  (or  for  the  authorized  duration 
of  any  program  authorized  by  such  bill  or 
joint  resolution,  if  less  than  five  years), 
except  that  in  the  case  of  measures  affecting 
the  revenues,  such  reports  shall  require  only 
an  estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  in  revenues 
for  a  one-year  period,  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
descrilsed  in  paragraph  (1)  made  by  such 
committee  with  any  estimate  of  costs  made 
by  any  Federal  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment,  or 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  com- 
pliance by  the  committee  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  House 
to  consider  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  If  such 
bill  or  joint  resolution  was  reported  In  that 
House  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  that 
House  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a). 

APPSOPBIATIONS    ON    ANNITAL    BASIS 

Sec.  252.  (a)  Each  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  each  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  which  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
shall,  in  recommending  the  enactment  of 
legislation,  endeavor  to  insure  that  all  con- 
tinuing programs  of  the  Oovernment  are 
designed,  and  ail  continuing  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  are  carried  on,  so  that  ap- 
propriations therefor  will  be  made  annually. 

(b)  Each  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  each  joint  ootmnlttee  of  the  two 
Houaea.  which  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  any  continuing  program  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  not  made  annually  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  review  such  program  to 
ascertain  whether  such  program  could  be 
modified  so  that  appropriations  therefor 
would  be  made  annually. 

(c)  Each  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  each  joint  oonunittee  of  the  two 
Houeea,  which  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  any  program  under  which  grants-in-aid 
are  made,  shall  periodically  make  a  complete 
review  of  such  program. 

COMMrrTEZ    JTTBISDICnON 

Sec.  253.  (a)  For  purposes  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Part,  a  committee  of  either  House,  or 
a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  be 
considered  to  have  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  any  matter  only  If,  under  the  rules  of 
the  respective  Houses,  legislation  relating  to 
such  matter  Is  referred  to  such  committee 
and  such  committee  is  authorized  to  report 
and  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation, except  that  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  two  Houses  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  legislative  committees. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 251  of  this  Part,  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  shall  Ise  treated  as  a 
committee  of  the  Houae.  and  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Coounlttee  who  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  treated  as  a  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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Tm^  in — SOURCES  of  information 

Part  1 — Staits  of  Sematx  am  House 
Stamdinc  Committees 
committee  staffing  ahd  related  provisions 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
202  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(a) ) ,  U  amend- 
ec".  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Each  standing  couunlttee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House)  is  authorized  to  appoint  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee  not  more 
than  six  professional  staff  members  in  ad- 
dition to  the  clerical  staffs.  Such  professional 
staff  members  shall  be  assigned  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee  as  the  committee  may  deem 
advisable,  except  that  whenever  a  majority 
of  the  minority  members  jf  such  commit- 
tee (other  than  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) so  request,  two  of  such  professional 
staff  members  may  be  selected  for  appoint- 
ment by  majority  vote  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers and  the  committee  shall  appoint  any 
staff  members  so  selected.  A  staff  member  or 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  a  request 
by  the  minority  memljers  of  the  committee 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee  busi- 
ness as  such  minority  members  deem  ad- 
visable. Services  of  professional  staff  mem- 
bers appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  terminated  by  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  and  services  of  professional 
staff  members  appointed  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  terminated  by  the  commit- 
tee when  a  majority  of  such  minority  mem- 
bers so  request.  Professional  staff  members 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  a  permanent  basis  without  regard 
to  political  affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis 
without  regard  to  political  affiliations  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Such  professional  staff 
n^embers  shall  not  engage  in  any  wor-  other 
than  committee  business  and  no  other  du- 
ties may  l>e  assigned  to  them.". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  202 
(2  XJ.S.C.  72a(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  (other  than  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  each  House) ,  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
six  clerks  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  to  the  professional  staff,  as  the  commit- 
tee may  deem  advisable,  except  that  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  minority  members  of 
such  committee  (other  than  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  so  requests,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  clerical  staff  may  be  selected 
for  appointment  by  a  majority  vote  of  such 
minority  members  and  the  committee  shall 
appoint  any  staff  member  so  selected.  The 
clerical  staff  shall  handle  committee  cor- 
respondence and  stenographic  work,  both 
for  the  committee  staff  and  for  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  on  matters 
related  to  committee  work,  except  that  if  a 
member  of  the  clerical  staff  Is  appointed  pur- 
suant to  a  request  by  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee,  such  clerical  staff  member 
shall  handle  committee  correspondence  and 
stenographic  work  for  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  and  for  any  members  of  the 
committee  staff  i^ipolnted  under  subsection 
(a)  pursuant  to  request  by  such  minority 
members,  on  matters  related  to  committee 
work.  Services  of  clerical  staff  members  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
may  be  terminated  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  and  services  of  clerical  staff  mem- 
bera  appointed  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
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terminated  by  the  committee  when  a  majority 
of   such   minority   members   so    request.". 

(c)  Such  section  202  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (h).  and  by  adding  after 
subeection  (f )  the  following  new  subsections: 

•  (g)  In  any  case  in  which  a  request  for  the 
appointment  of  a  minority  staff  member 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c)  is 
made  at  any  time  when  no  vacancy  exista  to 
which  the  appointment  requested  may  be 
made,  the  person  appomted  pursuant  to  such 
request  may  serve  In  addition  to  any  other 
staff  members  authorized  by  such  subsec- 
tions and  may  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  imUl  such  time 
as  such  a  vacancy  occurs,  at  which  time  such 
person  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  such  vacancy. 

•■(h)  Staff  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
a  request  by  minority  members  of  a  com- 
mittee under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection 
(c).  and  staff  members  appointed  to  assist 
minority  members  of  subcommittees  pur- 
suant to  authority  of  Senate  or  House  reso- 
lution, shaU  be  accorded  equitable  ueaiment 
with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the 
assignment  of  faciUUes,  and  the  accessibility 
of  committee  records. 

"(i)(l)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  m  the  case 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
case  of  standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  within  the  Umlts  of  funds 
made  available  from  the  contingent  funds 
of  the  respective  Houses  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tions, which  shall  specify  the  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose, approved  by  such  respective  Houses,  to 
procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In  ex- 
cess of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services  of 
individual  consultanu,  or  organizations 
thereof,  to  make  studies  or  advise  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  any  matter  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

"(2)  Such  services  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals or  organizations  may  be  procured  by 
contract  as  independent  contractors,  or  in 
the  case  of  individuals  by  employment  at 
dally  rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to  a 
regular  employee  of  the  committee,  includ- 
ing payment  of  such  ratea  for  necessary  travel 
time  Such  contracts  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  secUon  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statute*  (41  VS.C.  6)  or  any  other  provUion 
of  law  requiring  advertUing. 

"(3)  Any  such  consultant  or  organiza- 
tion «h^ii  be  selected  by  the  chairman,  after 
consultation  with  tl>e  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  The  committee 
ShaU  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  In  tlie  case  of  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Houae  Administration  in  the  case 
of  standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  information  bearing  on  the 
qualifications  of  each  consultant  whoee  serv- 
ices are  procured  ptirsuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, including  organizations,  and  such  in- 
formation ShaU  be  retained  by  aiat  com- 
mittee and  ahaU  be  made  available  for  pub- 
lic  inspection  upon  request. 

"(])(1)  Bach  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  Hoiise  ot  BepresentaUves  is  au- 
thorised, with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  in  the 
ease  of  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration m  the  ease  of  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  within 
the  Umlts  of  funds  maide  available  from  the 
contingent  funds  of  the  respective  Houses 
pursuant  to  resolutions,  which  shall  specify 
the  maxlmtim  amounts  which  may  be  used 
for   such   purpose,    approved    by    such   re- 
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spectlve  Houses,  to  provide  aiislstance  for 
members  of  Its  professional  sta|T  in  obtain- 
ing specialized  training,  wben^er  It  deter- 
mines that  such  training  will  aid  it  In  the 
discbarge  of  Its  responsibilities 

"(2)  Such  assistance  may  be  In  the  form 
of  continuance  of  pay  durini ;  periods  of 
training  or  grants  of  funds  to  pay  tuition, 
fees,  or  such  other  expenses  ol  training,  or 
both,  as  may  be  approved  by  tl]  e  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admlnlstratloi .  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(3)  A  committee  providing  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  obti  iln  from  any 
employee  receiving  such  assistance  such 
agreement  with  respect  to  coitlnued  em- 
ployment as  It  may  deem  necussary  to  as- 
sure that  it  will  receive  the  bee  eflts  of  such 
employee's  services  upon  comp  etlon  of  his 
training. 

"(4)  During  any  period  for  «  hlch  an  em- 
ployee is  separateid  from  empi  >yment  with 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  o:  undergoing 
training  under  this  subsection,  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  considered  to  ha  re  performed 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  (ommlttee  at 
the  rate  of  compensation  received  imme- 
diately prior  to  commencing  s  ich  training 
(Including  any  increases  in  compensation 
provided  by  law  during  the  per  od  of  train- 
ing )  for  the  purposes  of — 

"(A)  subchapter  m  (relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(B)  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  life  insurance)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and 

"(C)  chapter  89  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  health  insurance  )  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code". 

(d)(1)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Legislative  Bninch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1968.  are  amende  I  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provls  ons  of  para- 
graph (3).  the  professional  stal^  members  of 
standing  committees  of  the  Sei|ate  shall  re- 
ceive gross  annual  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  ranging  from  $15,721  to  $35.- 
671. 

"(3)  The  rates  of  gross  compensation  of 
the  clerical  staff  of  each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  fixed  by  t  be  chairman 
as  follows : 

"(A)  for  each  committee  (other  than  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  l| .  one  chief 
clerk  and  one  assistant  chief  cl^rk  at  •0.766 
to  $25,671.  and  not  to  exceed  fout'  other  cleri- 
cal assixtanto  at  $6,766  to  $11.7»1:  and 

"(B)  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
one  chief  clerk  and  one  assistai^t  chief  clerk 
and  two  assistant  clerks  at  $17.5)2  to  $26,671; 
such  assistant  clerks  as  may  be] necessary  at 
$11,940  to  $17313:  and  such  dther  clerical 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  at  $6,766  to 
$11,741.  I 

"(3)  No  employee  of  any  standing  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  (including  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  policy  cootmlttees  and 
the  conference  majority  and  conference 
minority  of  the  Senate),  or  4f  ^uy  Joint 
coaunlttee  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of '  the  Senate, 
shall  be  paid  at  a  gross  rate  In  excess  of 
$25,671  per  annum,  except  that— (■ 

"(A)  fo\ir  employees  of  any  su^b  committee 
(other  than  the  Committee  oq  Appropria- 
tions) ,  who  are  otherwise  autlwrlzed  to  be 
paid  at  such  rate,  may  be  paid  at  gross 
rates  not  in  excess  of  $26365  per  annum, 
and  two  such  employees  may  be  paid  at  grcos 
rates  not  in  excen  of  $38,000  per  annum; 
and 

"(B)  sixteen  employees  of  tbt  Committee 
on  Appropriations  who  are  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  bs  paid  at  such  rate,  may  be  paid 
at  gross  rates  not  in  excess  of  $36366  per 
anniun,  and  two  such  employees  may  be  paid 
at  groH  rates  not  In  exoess  oC  $38,000  pe( 
annum. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an  em- 
ployee of  a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  employee  of  the  full  oommlttee. 

"(f)  No  officer  or  employee  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  paid  gross  compensation 
at  a  rate  less  than  $1,194  or  in  excess  of 
$28,000.  unless  expressly  authorized  by  law." 

(2)  If  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  posi- 
tions in  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  Increased  effective  on  or  before  May 
31.  1969,  to  $30,000  or  more,  subsections  (e) 
and  (f)  of  section  105  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968.  as  amended 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  are  fur- 
ther amended,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  effective  date  of  such 
increase  in  the  rate  for  positions  in  level  V, 
by  striking  out  "$25,671",  "$26,865",  and 
"$28,000"  wherever  they  appear  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$28,860",  "$29,054",  and 
"$30,248".  respectively. 

(e)  The  additional  professional  staff  mem- 
bers authorized  to  be  employed  by  a  commit- 
tee by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
other  additional  staff  members  authorized, 
prior  to  January  1.  1970,  to  be  employed  by 
any  such  committee. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  additional  pro- 
fessional or  clerical  staff  members,  as  the 
case  may  be,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  of  the  minority  members  of  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  any  case  in  which  the  total 
number  of  professional  or  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers, as  the  case  may  be.  is  in  excess  of  the 
total  number  of  professional  or  staff  mem- 
bers authorized  by  section  202  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Pabt  2 — Legislative  Research  Service 
impsovemknt  of  lecislativx  reseabch 
racilitiks  of  congress 
Sec.  321.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended   (2 
use.  166) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"LECISUkTrVE    RESEARCH    Si3tVICE 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  hereby 
continued  as  a  separate  department  In  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  Is  redesignated  the 
Legislative  Research  Service'. 

"(b)   It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that — 

"(1)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall,  in 
every  possible  way.  encourage,  assist,  and 
promote  the  Legislative  Research  Service  In — 

"(A)  rendering  to  Congress  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  service, 

"(B)  responding  most  expeditiously,  effec- 
tively, and  efficiently  to  the  special  needs  of 
Congress,  and 

"(C)  discharging  Its  responsibilities  to 
Congress; 

and 

"(2)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  grant 
and  accord  to  the  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice complete  research  independence  and  the 
maximum  practicable  administrative  Inde- 
pendence consistent  with  these  objectives. 

"(c)(1)  After  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Cooomlttee  on  the  Library,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  shall  appoint  the  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service.  The  basic  pay 
of  the  Director  shall  be  at  a  per  annum  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  provided  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  contained 
In  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director,  shall  ap- 
point a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  and  all  other  necessary  per- 
sonnel thereof.  The  basic  pay  of  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  be  fixed  In  accordance  with 
chapter  61  (relating  to  classification)  and 
sut>chapter  in  (relating  to  General  Schedule 
pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  without  reganl  to  section 
5108(a)  o€  suoh  title.  The  basic  pay  of  aU 
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other  necessary  personnel  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  chapter  51  (relating  to  classification) 
and  subchapter  III  (relating  to  General 
Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  except  that — 

"(A)  the  grade  of  Senior  Specialist  In  each 
field  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  less  than  the  highest 
grade  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  research  analysts  and  consult- 
ants with  out  supervisory  responsibility  are 
currently  assigned:  and 

"(B)  the  positions  of  Specialist  and  Senior 
Specialist  in  the  Legislative  Research  Service 
may  be  placed  in  GS-16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 5108(a)  of  such  title,  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library,  by  record  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, of  the  placement  of  each  such  posi- 
tion in  any  of  such  grades. 

"(3)  Each  appointment  made  under  para- 
graptis  (I)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
subsections  (e)  and  (1)  of  this  section  shall 
be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service,  without  partisan  bias — 

"(1)  upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any 
committee  or  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  and  any  Joint  committee 
of  Congress  in  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and 
evaluation  of  legislative  proposals,  or  of  rec- 
ommendations submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  or  any  executive  agency,  and  other- 
wise to  assist  in  providing  a  basis  for  the 
proper  evaluation  and  determination  of  legis- 
lative proposals  and  recommendations  gen- 
erally; 

"(2)  upon  request,  or  upon  its  own  Initia- 
tive in  anticipation  of  requests,  to  collect, 
classify,  and  analyze  in  the  form  of  studies, 
reports,  compilations,  digests,  bulletins.  In- 
dexes, translations,  and  otherwise,  data  hav- 
ing a  bearing  on  legislation,  and  to  make 
such  data  available  and  serviceable  to  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  joint  commit- 
tees of  Congress: 

"(3)  upon  request,  or  upon  its  own  Initia- 
tive In  anticipation  of  requests,  to  prepare 
and  provide  Information,  research,  and  ref- 
erence materials  and  services  to  committees 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  Joint  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  them  In  their  legislative  and 
representative  functions; 

"(4)  to  prepare  summaries  and  digests  of 
bills  and  resolution  of  a  public  general  na- 
ture Introduced  in  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

"(5)  upon  request  made  by  any  committee 
or  Member  of  the  Congress,  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  such  committee  or  Member  a 
concise  memorandum  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  legislative  measures  upon  which  hear- 
ings by  any  committee  of  the  Congress  have 
been  announced,  which  memorandum  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  each  such  measure,  a  description  of  other 
relevant  measures  of  similar  purpose  or  effect 
previously  Introduced  In  the  Congress,  and  a 
recitation  of  all  action  taken  theretofore  by 
or  within  the  Congress  with  respect  to  each 
other  measure. 

"(e)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  la  au- 
thorized to  appoint  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Director,  Specialists  and  Senior  Special- 
ists In  the  following  broad  fields : 

"(1)  agriculture; 

"(3)  American  gOTemment  and  public  ad- 
ministration; 

"(3)  American  public  law; 

"(4)  conMrratlon; 

"(5)  edttcatlon; 
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"(8)  engineering  and  public  works; 

"(7)  housing; 

"(8)  industrial  organization  and  corpora- 
tion finance; 

"(9)  international  affairs; 

"(10)    International    trade    and   economic 
geography: 

"(11)  labor  and  employment; 

"(12)  mineral  economics; 

"  ( 13 )  money  and  banking: 

"(14)  national  defense; 

"(15)  price  economics; 

"(16)  science; 

"(17)  social  welfare; 

" (18)   taxation  and  fiscal  policy; 

"(19)   technology: 

"(20)  transportation  and  communica- 
tions; 

"(31)    urban  affairs; 

"(22)   veterans' affairs;  and 

"(23)  such  other  broad  fields  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  deem  appropriate. 
Such  SpeciaUsts  and  Senior  Specialists,  to- 
gether with  such  other  employees  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, shall  be  available  for  special  work  with 
the  committees  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Joint 
committees  of  Congress  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection    (d)    of  this  section. 

"  (f )   The  Director  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  classify,  organize,  arrange,  group, 
and  divide,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  deems 
advisable,  the  requests  for  advice,  assistance, 
and  other  services  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Research  by  committees  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaUves 
and  Joint  committees  of  Cong^ress,  Into  such 
classes  and  categories  as  he  deems  necessary 


"(A)  expedite  and  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  individual  requests  submitted  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"  (B)  promote  efficiency  In  the  performance 
of  services  for  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  Joint  coixunit- 
tees  of  Congress,  and 

"(C)  provide  a  basis  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance by  the  Legislative  Research  Service 
of  its  legislative  research  and  related  func- 
tions generally; 

and 

"(2)  to  establish  and  change,  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  deems  advisable,  within  the  Leg- 
islative Research  Service,  such  research  and 
reference  divisions  or  other  organizational 
units,  or  both,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(g)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  study,  con- 
sideration, evaluation,  and  determination 
by  the  Congress  of  the  budget  requirements 
of  the  Legislative  Research  Service  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall 
receive  from  the  Director  and  submit,  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  prepiared  sepa- 
rately by  the  Director  In  detail  for  each  fiscal 
year,  as  a  separate  item  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(h)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  is  authorized  to  procure  the 
temporary  services  (not  in  excess  of  one 
year)  or  intermittent  services  of  Individual 
experts  or  consultants  (Including  steno- 
graphic reporters)  and  persons  learned  In 
particular  field  of  knowledge — 

"(A)  by  contract  as  Independent  contrac- 
tors without  regard  to  section  3700  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other 
law  requiring  advertising,  or 

"(B)  by  employment  in  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  without  regard  to  the  dvU 
service  and  position  classification  laws,  at 
rates  of  pay  not  In  excess  of  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay 
set  forth  In  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
6333  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  Including 
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payment  of  such  rates  for  necessary  travel- 
time. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  Is  authorized  to  procure  by 
contract,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any 
other  law  requiring  advertising,  the  tem- 
porary services  (not  In  excess  of  one  year) 
or  Intermittent  services  of  educational,  re- 
search, or  other  organizations  of  experts  and 
consultants  (Including  stenographic  report- 
ers) and  persons  learned  in  particular  fields 
of  knowledge. 

"(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  its  performance 
of  any  function  specified  in  this  section,  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  may — 

"(1)  prepare  information  for  machine 
prixessing; 

"(2)  process  Information  by  machine  by 
performing  mathematical  or  logical  opera- 
tions thereon,  selective  retrieval.  Integra- 
tion, or  other  machine  operations;  and 

"(3)  prepare  for  presentation  or  other  use 
information  processed  by  machine. 
The  Service  may  acquire  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  and  employ  personnel 
needed  for  any  activity  authorized  by  this 
subsection. 

"(J)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  shall  file  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Library  at  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  Congress 
a  separate  and  special  report  covering.  In 
summary  and  in  detail,  all  phases  of  activity 
of  the  Legislative  Research  Service  for  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(k)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  LeglslaUvc  Research 
Service  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Service.". 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946 
(60  Stat.  813)   Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  203.  LegUlatlve  Reference  Service." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.   203.  Legislative   Research   Service.". 

JOINT   COMMTTTEE   ON   THE   LBBRART 

Sec.  322.  Section  223  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  132b) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"JOINT  coMMrrrcE  on  the  librart 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library  shall  consist  of  the 
chairman  and  four  members  of  the  Oommlt- 
.ee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  chairman  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  efficient  consideration  of  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, including  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  Legislative  Research  Service,  the  Joint 
(Committee  is  authorized  to  employ  one  pro- 
fessional staff  member  and  not  to  exceed  two 
employees  as  members  of  the  clerical  staff 
of  the  Committee.  Such  professional  and 
clerical  staff  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee,  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  without  regard  to  political  af- 
filiation, and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  positions.  Tbe 
staff,  under  the  joint  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chair- 
man, shall  assist  the  Committee  In  the  per- 
fomuuice  ot  its  review  functions  with  respect 
to  matters  within  the  general  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Committee.  The  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
shall  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  of  this  Act.  The 
Committee  may  terminate  the  employment 
of  the  members  of  the  professional  and  (^eri- 
cal  staff  as  it  may  deem  approprlato. 

"(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Joint  <3onunlttee,  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  current  information  regarding  the  c^- 
eratlon  of  the  Legislative  Research  Service 
and  regarding  other  matters  within  the  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  an  annual  re- 
port with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  activities  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service,  and 

"(2)  such  other  matters  within  Its  Juris- 
diction as  it  deems  appropriate.". 

repeal  of  OBSOLETE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE 
ABOLISHED  OFFICE  OF  COORDINATOR  OF  INFOR- 
MATION 

SEC.  323.  House  Resolution  183.  Eightieth 
Congress,  relating  to  the  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Information  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  enacted  into  permanent 
law  by  section  105  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1948  (61  Stat.  377;  Pub- 
lic Law  197,  Eightieth  Congress),  is  re- 
pealed. 

Part  3 — Additional  Provisions  Providinc  In- 
formation FOR  THE  House  of  Represent- 
atives 
rulemaking  power  of  house  of  represent- 
ATIVES 

Sec.  331.  Section  332  of  this  part  is  en- 
acted as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pow- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  full 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  change  t  hose 
provisions  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives enacted  by  such  section  at  any 
time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

CHANCES  IN  EXISTTNC  LAW  TO  BE  SHOWN  IN 
INTRODUCED  HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS; DIGESTS  OF  INTKODUCED  HOUSE  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS;  AVAXLABIUTT  OF 
AMENDMENTS  OF  TWENTT-FIVE  OR  MORE 
WORDS 

Sec.  332.  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  Of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"7.  In  each  public  bill  or  joint  resolution 
presented  for  introduction  In  the  House, 
which  amends  or  repeals  a  provision  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  District  of  Columbia 
Code  codified  as  positive  law  or  which 
amends  or  repeals  any  other  provision  of 
a  public  law,  all  proposed  new  matter  shall 
be  underlined  and.  when  printed,  shall  be 
in  Italic  type  and  all  matter  proposed  to 
l>e  omitted  shall  bear  a  horizontal  line 
through  the  center  and,  when  printed,  shall 
be  In  linetype.  In  each  amendment  to  a  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  which  sets  out  for  the 
first  time  a  section  being  amended  or  re- 
pealed, any  new  matter  to  be  added  and 
any  matto'  to  be  omitted  shal'  be  Indicated 
by  the  author  of  the  amendment  and  shall 
be  printed  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
the  section  as  amended  or  repealed  were  a 
part  of  the  original  blU  or  joint  resolution 
and  being  printed  for  the  first  time.  When 
an  entire  title  of  a  code  or  a  public  law  is 
repealed  as  part  of  a  codification  or  recodi- 
fication or  when  an  entire  title,  part,  chapter, 
or  other  division  of  a  title  of  a  code  or  other 
g;eneral  law  is  repealed,  the  sections  compris- 
ing such  title,  part,  chapter,  or  other  di- 
vision shall  not  be  set  forth  In  the  bill  or 
joint  resolution  or  amendment  in  linetype, 
when  printed.  The  provisions  of  this  clause 
also  apply  with  respect  to  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  as  reported  by  a  committee.  This 
clause  does  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

"(B)    any  executive  declsicoi,  detennlna- 
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tlon,  or  ftctlon  which  would  becc  me.  or  con- 
Unue  to  be,  eilectlve  unless  dlsi  ipproved  by 
cue  or  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

••(8)  No  publl  WU  or  Jolnl  resolution 
shall  be  lntat>duced  unless  it  is  contained  in 
a  cover  attached  by  the  Leglslaflve  Counsel 
of  the  House  and  Is  kccompanled  by  a  digest, 
prepared  and  attached  to  the  lilU  or  Joint 
resolution  by  the  Legislative  Counsel,  show- 
ing the  changes  In  law  propose<|  by  the  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  and  containing  a  sxim- 
mary  of  its  contents.  If  any  piiblic  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  Is  present  for  iQtroductlon 
which  does  not  comply  with  thli  clause,  the 
bin  or  Joint  resolution  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Member  or  Resident  CommlBsloner  who 
presented  it.  The  digest  shall  b(!  printed  in 
the  bill  or  Joint  resolution,  as  Introduced, 
beginning  on  the  flrit  page  there<  f . 

"(9)  Whenever  a  public  bill  o  Joint  reso- 
lution is  amended  in  the  Housi.  the  Clerk 
shall  request  the  Legislative  Counsel  to  pre- 
pare an  amended  digest  and  ca  ise  it  to  be 
printed  on  the  first  page  of  the  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  as  amended.  The  dig  tat  shall  be 
amended  to  show  changes  in  \he  existing 
law  which  are  proposed  by  the  >lll  or  Joint 
resolution  as  amended  with  aiy  material 
changes  In  the  digest  Indicated  by  the  use 
of  appropriate  type. 

■•(10)  If  a  material  error  in  a  printed  di- 
gest Is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel,  he  shaU  prepare  a  corrected 
digest  which  shall  show  the  changes  made 
In  the  digest  as  provided  for  ami  -ndments  to 
bills  or  Joint  resolutions.  He  shall  deliver  the 
corrected  digest  to  the  Clerk.  M  the  correc- 
tion warrants  it  In  the  opinion  o  '  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  a  corrected  print  of  the  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  as  introduced]  shall  be  or- 
dered with  the  corrected  dtgtst  printed 
thereon. 

"(11)  No  amendment  to  a  public  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  proposing  to  (,dd  twenty- 
flve  words  or  more  to  the  bill  (ir  Joint  res- 
olution shall  be  In  order  unless  and  until  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  amendment  has  been 
made  freely  available  for  distribution  to  the 
Members.  The  amendment  shal!  be  read  in 
its  entirety  by  the  Clerk  prior  to  action 
thereon.". 
qvAaTKai.T    kkpobts    or    SAUUtixa    paid    rmoM 

CLXKK     HSUI    ALXOWANCCS    OP     MEMBXBS 

Sec.  333.  In  addition  to  any  ether  reports 
required  by  law.  the  Clerk  of  t  ae  House  of 
Representatives  shall  transmit  \o  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  at  the  close 
of  each  quarter  of  each  calendar  year,  be- 
ginning with  1970.  a  report  of  the  name,  the 
nature  of  the  services  perform*  id,  the  time 
employed,  the  position  title,  the  total 
amount  of  salary  In  each  quarter,  and  the 
per  annum  aggregate  pay  rate,  of  each  em- 
ployee paid  from  the  clerk  htr^  allowances 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  and  such  document  sttall  be  made 
available  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
committee. 

PCaiOOXC  PaZPAEATION  bt  housh  pabliamsn- 
TAalAIf  OP  BIMPUPIKO  VEaSIONS  OP  ROUBK 
r«KCXDKI«TS 

Sec.  334.  The  Parliamentarian  pf  the  House 
of  Reix^esentatlves  shall  prepare,  compile, 
and  maintain  on  a  current  basis  and  In  cum- 
ulative form,  at  the  beginning  $f  each  Con- 
gress commencing  with  the  Ninety-second 
Congress,  a  condensed  and  up-|to-date  ver- 
sion of  all  of  the  parliamentary  precedents 
of  the  House  of  Representative^  which  have 
current  use  and  application  in  tie  House,  to- 
gether with  Informative  text  prepared  by 
the  Parliamentarian  and  other  i^seful  related 
material  In  summary  form.  Thf'  Parliamen- 
tarian shall  have  such  matter  printed  for 
each  Congress  on  pages  of  sucti  size  and  In 
such  type  and  format  as  he  dee^  advisable 
to  promote  the  usefulness  of  pucb  matter 
to  the  Members  ot  the  House  a&d  shall  dla- 
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tribute  one  printed  copy  thereof  to  each 
Member  and  make  such  other  distribution 
of  such  printed  copies  as  he  deems  advis- 
able. In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Parlla- 
men  rlan  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay 
of  personnel  and  utilize  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Oovernment  Printing  Office. 
TITLE  rV— CONGRESS  AS  AN  INSTITUTION 
Past  1 — Joint  CoMMrrrcE  on  Congressional 

O'XaATIONS 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON 

CONGRESSIONAL    OPERATIONS 

Sec  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions (hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  "Joint  Committee"). 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  as  follows: 

(1)  six  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate: 
two  from  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations  of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  from  among  the  remaining 
Members  of  the  Senate  (including  but  not 
limited  to  members  of  the  committees  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph) :  and 

(2)  six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  two  from  the  Com. 
mittee  on  Oovernment  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  two  from 
among  the  remaining  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (including  but  not 
limited  to  members  of  the  committee  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph). 

(c)  Of  each  class  of  two  members  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b).  one  shall  be  from  the 
political  party  having  the  greatest  number, 
and  one  shall  be  from  the  political  party 
having  the  second  greatest  number,  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman.  The  chairmanship 
and  the  vice  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  each  Congress.  The  Chair- 
man during  each  even-numbered  Congress 
Bhal!  be  selected  by  the  Memt>ers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee from  among  their  number  and  the 
chairman  during  each  odd-numbered  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Joint  Committee  from 
among  their  number.  The  vice  chairman  dur- 
ing each  Congress  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  from  that  House  of  Congress 
other  than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which 
the  chairman  Is  a  Member.  The  vice  chair- 
man shall  not  be  of  the  same  political  party 
as  the  chairman. 

DT7TIKS    OP    JODfT   CMlClCnTXX 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  shall — 
(1)  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  recommend  Im- 
provements in  such  organization  and  opera- 
tion with  a  view  toward  strengthening  Con- 
gress, simplifying  its  operations,  improving 
Its  relationships  with  other  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  enabling  It 
better  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  make  a  continuing  study  of  automatic 
data  processing  and  information  retrieval 
systems   with   a   view   to   determining   the 
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feasibility  of  the  use  of  such  systems  in  the 
operations  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  both,  and  make  such  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  use  of 
such  systems  as  the  Joint  Committee  may 
deem  appropriate:  and 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  exercise  all 
functions  vested  In  it  by  sections  406  and 
407  of  this  part. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  Joint  Committee  shall 
report,  from  time  to  time  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  its  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  studies  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Joint  Committee  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee shall — 

( 1 1  conduct  a  study  of  each  of  the  matters 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  to  (H),  In- 
clusive, of  this  subsection;  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  within  the  time  limit  speci- 
fied with  respect  to  that  study,  a  report  of 
the  results  of  that  study,  together  with  the 
re  commendations  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
as  follows: 

(A)  a  study  of  the  procedures  of  both 
Houses  in  connection  with  citations  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress; 

(B)  a  study  of  the  facilities,  Including  gal- 
lery facilities,  available  to  the  public  In  Its 
visits  to  the  United  States  Capitol  and  the 
means  of  improving  such  facilities  In  order 
to  present  to  the  public  an  informative  view 
of  the  Congress; 

(C)  a  study  of  the  role  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  exercise,  application,  and  effect  of 
its  authority,  with  respect  to  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  armed  conflict  In  overseas  areas 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress: 

(D)  a  study  of  the  problems  relating  to 
the  application,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  section  1913  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  lobbying 
with  appropriated  funds; 

(E)  a  study  of  the  procedures  of  the  "^n- 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  con- 
nection with  contested  elections  In  their  re- 
spective Houses. 

The  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
studies  described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  to 
(H),  Inclusive,  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  the  time  limit  specified 
with  respect  to  that  subparagraph  of  this 
subsection  in  which  that  study  is  described, 
as  follows: 

(I)  sul>paragraphs  (A)  and  (B) — not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section; 

(II)  subparagraphs  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  — 
not  later  than  two  years  after  such  effective 
date; 

POWERS    OP    JOINT    COMMITTZK 

Sec.  403.  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  Congress,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  Joint  Committee  may  make 
such  rules  respecting  its  organization  and 
procedures  as  It  deems  necessary,  except  that 
no  recommendation  shall  be  reported  from 
the  Joint  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Joint  Committee  assent.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  or  of  any  member 
designated  by  him  or  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  designated  by  such  chair- 
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man  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  afflrmatlons  to  witnesses. 

STAPP    or    JOINT    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  404.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  402 
of  this  Part,  the  Joint  Committee  Is  author- 
ized, by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

(1 )  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their  du- 
ties, not  more  than  six  professional  staff 
members  and  not  more  than  six  clerical  staff 
members; 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities; 

(3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(4)  to  terminate  their  employment  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
section  406  of  this  Part,  the  Joint  Committee 
is  authorized,  by  record  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
concerned,  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Joint  Committee  deems  necessary: 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; 

(3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  of  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946:  and 

(4)  to  terminate  their  employment,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions 
under  this  Port,  the  Joint  Committee  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ments and  establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  procure  the  temporary  (not  to 
exceed  one  year)  or  Intermittent  services  of 
experts  or  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  by  contract  at  rates  of  pay  not  In 
excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Including  payment  of  such  rates 
for  necessary  traveltlme. 

RECORDS     OP    JOINT    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  405.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep 
a  complete  record  of  all  Joint  Committee 
actions.  Including  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  de- 
manded. All  records,  data,  charts,  and  files 
of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall  be  kept 
In  the  offices  of  the  Joint  Committee  or  such 
other  places  as  the  Joint  Committee  may 
direct. 

TRANSPER    OP    rUNCTlONS 

Sec.  406.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  all  of  the  functions,  records,  and 
property  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Disposi- 
tion of  Executive  Papers,  created  by  the  Act 
approved  July  7,  1943  (67  Stat.  380),  and 
such  Joint  committee  is  hereby  alxdished. 

OPnCX    OP    PLACEMENT    AND    OPPICE 
MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  407.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
for  the  Congress  an  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  Joint  Committee  is  author- 
ized, by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  his 
duties,  a  Director  of  the  Office  of  Placement 
and  Office  Management  to  serve  as  the  bead 
of  the  staff  of  the  Office; 

(2)  to  prescribe  bis  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; 

(3)  to  fix  his  compensation  at  a  rate  au- 
thorized by  section  202 (e)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 
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(4)  to  terminate  his  employment,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 
Subject  to  the  prior  approvtJ  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  the  Director  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Office  under  this  section. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office,  upon 
request,  to  assist  Members,  committees,  and 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives seeking  competent  personnel  with 
specified  qualifications  and  to  furnish  advice 
and  Information  with  respect  to  office  man- 
agement procedures.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  sectloon,  the  Office  shall — 

(1)  operate  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
applications  for  employment  with  the  Con- 
gress; 

(2)  test  the  qualiflcalions  of  individuals 
submitting  such  applications  for  employ- 
ment; 

(3)  furnish  advice  and  information  to 
Members,  committees,  and  officers  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  on  request, 
with  respect  to  better  office  management 
practices  and  efficient  utilization  of  office 
equipment;  and 

(4)  maintain,  for  the  benefit  of  such  Mem- 
bers, committees,  and  officers  desiring  de- 
tailed office  studies  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  their  operations,  a  list  of  private  manage- 
ment concerns  capable  of  rendering  such 
service  on  request. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  held 
or  considered  to  require  the  use  of  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Office  by  any  Member^  committee, 
or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, if,  in  the  opinion  of  such  Mem- 
ber, committee,  or  officer,  the  use  of  such 
facilities  is  inappropriate. 

expenses 
Sec.  408.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee, 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 

Part  2 — Authority  op  O^ticers  op  the 
Congress 

AtJTHORITT 

Sec  421.  (a)  Any  officer  of  the  Congress 
having  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of 
employees,  Including  employees  appointed 
uf>on  recommendation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, shall  have  authority — 

( 1 )  to  prescribe  a  period  of  training  to  be 
completed  by  any  such  employee  priorTo  or 
upon  his  assignment  to  duties; 

(2)  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  jjerformance  by  any  such  em- 
ployee of  his  assigned  duties; 

(3)  to  remove  or  otherwise  discipline  any 
such  employee  (A)  who  falls  or  refuses  to 
complete  satisfactorily  the  period  of  training 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) ,  or  (B)  who  falls 
or  refuses  to  abide  by  rules  or  regulations 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  or  otherwise  falls 
to  perform  his  assigned  duties  In  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "officer 
of  the  Osngress"  means  an  elected  officer  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Poet- 
master  of  the  Senate. 

CAPITOL    police 

Sec.  422.  (a)  The  Capitol  Police  Board  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  converting  the  Ci^)itol  Police  force  to  a 
professional  force  which  shall  operate  under 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Capitol  Police  Board.  In  the  formulation  of 
such  plan,  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  feasibility  of  providing  for  the  operation 
of  such  force  on  the  basis  of  standards  for 
personnel  which  are  the  same  as  the  stand- 
ards for  personnel  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  plan 
shall  Include  provisions  for  giving  members 
of  the  existing  Capitol  Police  torce  such  addi- 
tional Instruction  and  training  as  the  Ci4>ltoI 
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Police  Board  shall  deem  necessary  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  performance,  and  for 
replacing  such  members  with  persons  re- 
cruited solely  on  the  basis  of  their  fitness  to 
perform  police  duties. 

(b)  The  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
provide  the  Capitol  Police  Board  with  such 
information  and  assistance  as  it  may  require 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  earliest  pracUcable  date  set- 
ting forth  the  plan  formulated  pursuant  to 
this  section,  together  virtth  its  recommenda- 
tions for  any  legislation  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate such  plan. 

SEKATE  AND  HOUSE  PACES 

Sec  423.  (a)  A  person  shall  not  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  page  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives — 

(1)  unless  he  agrees  that,  In  the  absence 
of  unforeseen  circumstances  preventing  his 
service  as  a  page  after  his  appointment,  he 
wlU  continue  to  serve  as  a  page  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  months;  and 

(2)  until  complete  Information  In  writing 
is  transmitted  to  his  parent  or  parents,  or 
to  his  legal  guardian,  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  of  pages,  their  salaries,  their 
working  conditions  (Including  hours  and 
scheduling  of  work),  and  the  housing  ac- 
commodations available  to  pages. 

(b)  A  person  shall  not  serve  as  a  page  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives — 

( 1 )  before  he  has  completed  the  twelfth 
grade  of  his  secondary  school  education;  or 

(2)  except  in  the  case  of  a  chief  page, 
telephone  page,  or  riding  page,  during  any 
session  of  the  <»ngress  which  begins  after  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 

(c)  The  pay  of  pages  of  the  Senate  shall 
begin  not  more  than  five  days  before  the 
convening  of  a  session  of  the  Congress  or  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  month  during  which  the  Congress  or 
the  Senate  adjourns  or  recesses,  or  until  the 
fourteenth  day  after  such  adjournment  or 
recess,  whichever  Is  the  later  date,  except 
that,  in  any  case  In  which  the  Congress  or 
the  Senate  adjourns  or  recesses  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  July  for  a  period  of  at  least 
thirty  days  but  not  more  than  forty-five 
days,  such  pay  shall  continue  until  the  end 
of  such  period  of  adjournment  or  recess. 

(d)  The  pay  of  pages  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  begin  not  more  than  five 
days  before  the  convening  of  a  session  of  the 
Congress  and  shall  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  month  during  which  the  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  or  recesses,  or  until  the  four- 
teenth day  after  such  adjournment  or  recess, 
whichever  Is  the  later  date,  except  that,  in 
any  case  In  which  the  House  adjourns  or 
recesses  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  July  in 
any  year  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
but  not  more  than  forty-five  days,  such  pay 
shall  continue  untU  the  end  of  such  period  of 
adjournment  or  recess. 

(e)  (1)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(A)  section  243  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (2  U.SC.  88a): 

(B)  the  proviso  in  the  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Education  of  Senate  and  House 
Pages"  In  title  I  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act.  1947  (2  VS.C.  88b); 

(C)  the  proviso  under  the  heading  "Sen- 
ate" and  under  the  caption  "Office  of  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper",  which  re- 
lates to  the  pay  of  pages  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1952  (65  Stat.  390;  PubUc  Law  168,  Eighty- 
Second  Congress;   2  U.S.C.  88c);   and 

(D)  the  proviso  imder  the  heading  "House 
of  Representatives"  and  under  the  capUon 
"Office  of  the  Doorkeeper"',  which  relates  to 
the  pay  of  pages  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, m  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1949,  as  amended  (62  Stat.  426,  78 
SUt.  1084;  Public  Law  641.  BgbUetb  Con- 
gress   Public  Law  88-652;   2  U.S.C.  88c). 
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(2)  Title  n  or  the  table  of  coutents  of 
the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(60  SUt.  813)  Is  amtpded  by  striking  out — 
'•Sec.  243.  Senate  and  House 

(fMl)  Subsection  (b)  of  this 
become   effective   on   January 
the  provisions  of   such   subsection 
service  as  a  page  to  persons 
pleted  the  twelfth  grade  of 
education   ahall    not    be    constrJLied 
hibtt  the  continued  service  of 
pointed  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act. 

(21    Tlie   repeal   of   existing 
section  (etilMAi  and  (B).  au<i 
ment  made  by  sut>sectlon  (e)  (2 
tion  shall  become  eSectlve  at  ttlc 
1969-1970  school  year. 
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S«c.  424  (a)  There  is  hereb 
an  organization  under  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as 
Guide  Service  which  shall  be  s 
direction,  superrlslon.  and  cent 
tol  Ctalde  Board  consisting  ol 
tect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Serges 
the  Senate,  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Hotise  of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  Capitol  Guide  Servl 
Ized   and   directed   to   provide 
of  the  interior  of  the  United 
Building  for  the  education 
ment  of  the  general  public, 
for  such  tours. 

(c)  The  Capitol  Guide  Boarfi 
Ized— 

(II    with  the  prior  approval 
Conunittee  on  Congressional 
appoint,  on  a  permanent  bjisls 
gard  to  political  affiliation,  and 
basis  of  fitness   to  perform 
Chief  Gtilde.  an  Assistant  Chie: 
such  number  of  guides  as  may 
to  carry   out   effectively   and 
actlvlUes  of  the  Capitol  Guide 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties 
slblUUee; 

(3)  to  fix  and  adjust,  from 
their  respective  rates  of  pay 
annum  (gross)  rates,  with  the 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Operations:  and 

(4)  to  terminate  their  em 
Board  deems  appropriate 

(d)  The  Capitol  Guide  Board 

( 1 )  prescribe   a   uniform 
appropriate   Insignia,   which 
by   personnel  of  the  Capitol 
when  on  duty;  and 

(2)  from   time    to   time   as 
essary,  procure  and  furnish 
to  such   personnel   without   c 
personnel. 

(e)  The  Capitol  Guide  Board 
llsh  and  maintain  and.  from 
may  revise,  •  system  of  annual 
for  employees  of  the  Capitol 

(f)  An    employee    of    the 
Service  shall  not  charge  or 
accept   any   gratuity,   for   or   oi 
his  official  services 

(g)  The  Capitol  Guide  Boanl 
personnel  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
slst  the  United  States  Capitol 
vtdlng  ushering  and 
and  other  services  not  directly 
enforcement.    In    connection 
auguratlon  of  the  President 
Ident  of  the  United  States, 
ception  of  representatives  of 
and  other  persons  by  the  Senat( ! 
Representatives,  and  other 
mon'.al  occasions  in  the  United 
Building   or   on   the   United 
Grounds  which  require  the 
dltlonal   Government   personne 
cause  the  temporary  suspensloi 
fw>riaance  of  the  regular  duties 
tol  Guide  Service. 
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(h)  With  the  prior  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations,  the 
Capitol  Guide  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  the  Board  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  operation  of  the 
Capitol  Guide  Service. 

(1)  The  Capitol  Guide  Board  may  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  action.  Including, 
when  circumstances  warrant,  suspension 
from  duty  without  pay.  reduction  in  pay, 
demotion,  or  removal  from  employment  with 
the  Capitol  Guide  Service,  against  any  em- 
ployee who  violates  any  provision  of  this 
section  or  any  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(J)  The  expenses  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Service,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Capitol  Guide 
Board. 

(k)  Section  2107  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  "congres- 
sional employee",  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
enl  of  paragraph  (7); 

(21  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
Icwlng  paragraph: 

"(9)  an  employes  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service". 

(1)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  creditable  service  for 
retirement   purposes,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and": 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  below  para- 
graph (6)  the  following  paragraph: 

"(7)  subject  to  sections  8334(c)  and  8339 
(h)  of  this  title,  service  performed  on  and 
after  February  19.  1929,  and  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  section  424  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1969,  as  a  United 
States  Capitol  Guide.":  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  accept  the  certification  of  the 
Capitol  Guide  Board  concerning  service  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subchapter  of  the  type 
described  in  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection 
and   performed   by  an  employee.". 

(m)  Section  8348(g)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
annuity  benefits  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

(n)  The  initial  appointments,  under  au- 
thority of  this  section,  of  personnel  of  the 
Capitol  Guide  Service  shall  be  effective  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  The  Capi- 
tol Guide  Board  shall  afford,  to  each  person 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol Guides  Inunediately  prior  to  such  effective 
date,  the  opportunity  to  be  appointed,  at  a 
per  annum  (gross)  rate  of  pay  determined 
by  the  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations,  to 
be  fair  and  equitable  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  comparable  position  In  the 
Capitol  Guide  Service  without  reduction  in 
level  of  rank  and  seniority.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  Initial  appointments  of  such  persons, 
the  appointments  and  number  of  such  per- 
sons shall  be  considered  to  have  been  au- 
thorised and  approved  for  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service  under  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  sul>sec- 
tlon  (c)  of  this  section. 

(o)  The  United  States  Capitol  Police  Board 
shall  transfer,  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  to  the  Capitol  Guide  Board,  all  per- 
sonnel records,  financial  records,  assets,  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Guides,  which  exist  immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date. 

(p>  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  but  not  later  than 
the  close  of  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  effec- 
tive dat«,  the  Capitol  Guide  Bo*rd  shall,  out 
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of  the  assets  and  property  transferred  under 
subsection  (o)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis 
of  a  special  audit  which  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office — 

(1)  settle  and  pay  any  outstanding  ac- 
counts payable  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Guides. 

(2)  discharge  the  flnanclal  and  other  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  Capitol  Guides 
(including  reimbursement  to  purchasers  of 
tickets  for  guided  tours  which  are  purcha.spd 
and  paid  for  in  advance  of  Intended  use  and 
are  unused) ,  and 

(3)  otherwise  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
United  SUtes  Capitol  Guides, 

which  exist  immediately  prior  to  such  effec- 
tive date.  The  Capitol  Guide  Board  shall  di.<- 
pose  of  any  net  monetary  amounts  remain- 
ing after  the  wlnc'.lng  up  of  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Guides.  In  accordance 
with  the  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Guides,  existing  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, with  respect  to  disposal  of  monetary 
surpluses. 

Part  3— Concbessional  Adjournment 
concbessional  adjournment 
Sec.  433.  (a)  This  section  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively:  and  such  rule  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Section  132  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  198)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CONGRESSIONAL    ADJOITRNMENT 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  last  day 
in  the  month  of  July  In  each  year,  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn — 

°'( 1 )  sine  die,  or 

"(2)  to  a  day  certain  subsequent  to  August 
31  of  such  year,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  con- 
current resolution  adopted  In  each  House  by 
roUcall  vote. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  any  year  if  on  the  last  day  of  July  of  such 
year  a  state  of  war  exists  pursuant  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  by  the  Congress.". 

P.\RT  4 — Appointment  of  Postmasters 

apfointment  of  postmasters  by  pqstmastut 
general. 
Sec.  441.  Section  3311  (relating  to  method 
of  appointment  of  postmasters)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"J  3311.  Method  of  appointment 

"(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  appoln' 
postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  classes  in  the  competitive 
civil  service  without  term.  He  shall  make  the 
appointments  In  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  and  rules  by — 

"(1)   competitive  examinations;  and 

"(2)  promotions  from  within  the  jjc^tal 
service. 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  appoint 
postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class 
without  term. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  but  subject  to  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  the  Postmaster  General  shall  make 
each  appointment  to  a  position  of  postmaster 
at  a  post  office  of  any  class  without  regard 
to  any  recommendation  or  statement,  oral 
or  written,  with  respect  to  any  person  who 
requests,  or  Is  under  consideration  for,  ap- 
pointment to  a  position  of  postmaster  of  any 
clasf ,  made  by — 

"(1)  »ny  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
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of  Representatives   (Including  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico) ; 

"(3)  any  elected  official  of  the  government 
of  any  State  (Including  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico)  or  of  any  county,  city,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  such  State  or 
Commonwealth; 

"(3)  any  official  of  a  National,  State, 
county,  or  municipal,  or  other  local  poUUcal 
party;  or 

"(4)  any  other  Individual  or  organization. 
"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUion 
of  law  but  subject  to  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  a  person  or  organization  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  is  hereby  prohib- 
ited from  making  or  transmitting  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  or  to  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government,  any 
recommendation  or  statement,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, with  respect  to  any  person  who  requests, 
or  Is  under  consideration  for,  appointment 
to  a  position  of  postmaster  at  a  post  office 
of  any  class.  The  Postmaster  General  and 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government,  subject  to  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  shall  not  solicit,  request,  consider,  or 
accept  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment; and 

"(2)  shall  return  any  such  recommenda- 
tion or  statement.  If  written,  received  by  him, 
appropriately  marked  as  In  violation  of  his 
section,  to  the  person  or  organization  mak- 
ing or  transmitting  the  same. 

"(c)  A  person  who  requests,  or  Is  under 
consideration  for,  appointment  to  a  position 
of  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  any  class 
is  hereby  prohibited  from  requesting  or  so- 
liciting any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment from  any  person  or  organization  within 
the  purview  of  subparagraph  (1),  (2),  (3). 
or  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Any 
person  making  such  solicitation  or  request, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  In  violation  of  this 
subsection.  Is  disqualified  for  appointment 
to  the  position  of  postmaster  concerned. 

"(f)  Each  application.  Information,  or 
other  form  of  the  Federal  Government  used 
In  connection  with  an  appointment  to  a  j)o- 
sltlon  of  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  any 
class  shall  contain  appropriate  language.  In 
conspicuous  and  legible  type  In  contrast  by 
typography,  layout,  or  color  with  other  print- 
ing In  the  form.  Informing  the  applicant,  or 
person  under  consideration,  for  such  ap- 
pointment, of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(g)  This  section  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  prohibit — 

"(1)  the  solicitation,  acceptance,  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Postmaster  General  or 
other  authorized  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or 

"(3)  the  furnishing  and  transmission  to 
the  Postmaster  General  or  such  authorized 
officer  or  employee  by  tmy  other  Individual 
or  organization. 

of  any  statement  with  respect  to  a  person 
who  requests,  or  is  under  consideration  for, 
appointment  to  a  position  of  postmaster,  if — 

"(A)  the  statement  Is  furnished  pursuant 
to  a  request  or  requirement  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  consists  solely  of  an 
evaluation  of  the  work  performance,  ability, 
aptitude,  and  general  qualifications  of  an 
employee  in  the  postal  service  who  is  under 
consideration  for  promotion  to  a  position  of 
postmaster  In  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(2)   of  subsection  (a)   of  this  section; 

"(B)  the  statement  is  furnished  by  an 
indlvldtial  or  organization  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (4)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion pursuant  to  a  request  made  by  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment solely  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  person  who  requests,  or  la  under  consid- 
eration for,  apptHntment  to  m  position  of 
postmaster  meets — 

"(1)  the  loyalty,  sult«blllty,  and  character 
requirements  for  employment  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 
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"(11)  the  residence  requirements  for  post- 
masters Imposed  by  section  3312  of  this  title; 
or 

"(Ul)  both;  or 

"(C)  the  statement  Is  furnished  by  a  f<Mr- 
mec  employer  of  the  person  who  requests, 
or  Is  under  consideration  for,  appointment 
to  a  position  of  postmaster,  ptirsuant  to  a 
request  of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  con- 
sists solely  of  an  evaluation  of  the  work  per- 
formance, ability,  aptitude,  and  general 
qualifications  of  such  person  during  his  em- 
ployment with   such   former   employer.". 

VACANCIES   IN    POSITIONS   OF   POSTMASTER 

Sec.  442.  Section  3315  (relating  to  the 
filling  of  vacancies  In  positions  of  post- 
master) of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
related  provisions  of  section  3311  of  this  title 
governing  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  interim 
appointment,  assignment,  or  designation  of 
any  person  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graphs (1)  to  (4),  Inclusive,  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.". 

VACANCIES    ON    RURAL    ROUTES 

Sec.  443.  Section  3338  (relaUng  to  the  fill- 
ing of  vacancies  on  rural  routes)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  The  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
related  provisions  of  section  3311  of  this 
title  governing  the  appointment  of  postmas- 
ters also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  person  to  a  position  of 
rural  carrier  and  the  application  and  assign- 
ment of  any  rtiral  carrier  with  respect  to  any 
rural  route.". 

SAVING   PROVISION 

Sec.  444.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Part  shall  not  affect  the  status  or  tenure,  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Part,  of— 

(1)  postmasters  In  office; 

(2)  persons  appointed,  assigned,  or  desig- 
nated In  accordance  with  subparagraphs  (1) 
to  (4),  Inclusive,  of  section  3315(a)  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code:  and 

(3)  persons  holding  positions  of  rural 
carrier. 

Part    5 — Payroll    Administration    in    the 

House  of  Representatives 
conversion  of  pat  to  agcrecate  rate  basis 
IN  house  of  representatives 
Sec.  471.  (a)  Whenever  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  an  employee,  except  an  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  House  Employees  Posi- 
tion Classification  Act  (2  U.S.C.  291  and  fol- 
lowing), whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
fixed  or  adjusted  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  such  rate  as  so  fixed  or 
adjusted  shall  be  a  single  per  annum  gross 
rate  which  Is  a  multiple  of  $199. 

(b)  (1)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  convert,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  each  employee  whose  compensation 
is  dlsbtirsed  by  the  Clerk  and.  Immediately 
prior  to  such  date,  was  fixed  at  a  basic  rate 
with  respect  to  which  additional  compensa- 
tion was  payable  by  law,  to  the  lowest  per 
annum  gross  rate  which  Is  a  multiple  of 
•199  and  which  Is  not  less  than  the  aggre- 
gate rate  of  comi>ensatlon  (basic  compensa- 
tion pltis  additional  compensation  provided 
by  law)  which  such  employee  was  receiving 
immediately  prior  to  such  date. 

(2)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  adjust,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  rate  of  compensation  of 
each  employee,  except  an  employee  subject 
to  the  House  Employees  Position  Classifica- 
tion Act  (3  U.S.C.  291  and  following) ,  whose 
compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Cl«-k  and. 
Immediately  prior  to  such  date,  was  fixed  at 
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a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  which  is  not 
a  multiple  of  $199,  to  the  lowest  per  annum 
gross  rate  which  Is  a  multiple  of  $199  and 
which  la  not  less  than  the  per  annum  gross 
rate  of  such  employee  Immediately  prior  to 
such  adjustment. 

(c)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  prepare,  establish,  and  maintain 
a  compensation  schedule  of  single  per  an- 
num gross  rates  for  all  employees  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk,  except 
employees  subject  to  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (3  U.S.C.  291  and 
following).  Such  compensation  schedule 
shall  be  designated  the  "House  General 
Schedules"  and  have  the  symbol  "HGS". 

(d)  The  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  at  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate — 

( 1 )  which  Is  a  multiple  of  $199; 

(2)  from  which  the  aggregate  of  the  pay- 
ments to  employees  of  single  per  annum 
gross  rates  of  compensation  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  be  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  such  single 
per  anntun  gross  rate  of  clerk  hire  allowance; 
and 

(3)  which  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  population,  as  currently  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  the  constitu- 
ency of  such  Member  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner within  one  of  the  following  categories, 
as  applicable — 

(A)  a  peculation  of  less  than  600,000,  or 

(B)  a  population  of  500,000  or  more. 

An  employee  shall  not  be  paid  compensation 
from  such  clerk  hire  allowance  at  a  single 
per  anniun  gross  rate  in  excess  of  $23,482. 

(e)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives initially  shall  convert,  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  to  two  single 
per  annum  gross  rates,  the  two  per  annum 
basic  rates  of  clerk  hire  allowance  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico  provided  pursuant  to  section  11(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act.  1956  (2 
U.S.C.  60g-l),  and  any  other  provision  of 
law  supplementary  thereto,  as  In  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  in  a  manner,  as  determined  by  the 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

(1)  with  respect  to  constituencies  the 
population  of  which  Is  less  than  500.000,  In 
a  manner  which  constitutes  the  most  fa- 
vorable single  projection,  of  the  per  annvim 
basic  clerk  hire  allowance  rate  appUcable  to 
those  constituencies  to  a  per  annum  gross 
clerk  hire  allowance  rate,  which  may  be  at- 
tained by  any  Member  or  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner, If  his  constituency  Is  within  such 
population  category,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  constituencies  the 
population  of  which  Is  500,000  or  more.  In  a 
manner  which  constitutes  the  most  favor- 
able single  projection,  of  the  per  aimum 
basic  clerk  hire  allowance  rate  applicable  to 
those  constituencies  to  a  per  annum  gross 
clerk  hire  allowance  rate,  which  may  be  at- 
tained by  any  Member  or  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner, if  his  constituency  Is  within  such 
population  category. 

A  per  annum  gross  clerk  hire  allowance  rate 
determined  under  subparagraph  ( 1 )  or  sub- 
paragraph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  t>e 
adjusted.  If  not  a  multiple  of  $199,  to  a  per 
annum  gross  rate  which  Is  a  multiple  of  $199 
and  which  Is  not  less  than  the  rate  deter- 
mined under  such  subparagraph.  A  per  an- 
num gross  clerk  hire  allowance  rate  m 
flnaUy  determined  (or  adjusted  If  necessary) 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  the  InltUU 
per  annum  gross  clerk  hire  allowance  rate 
of  each  Member  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner representing  the  constituency  to 
which  such  rate  Is  applicable. 

(f)  Each  allowance  for  personal  services 
of  employes  from  which  payments  of  com- 
pensation are  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  other  than  a  clerk 
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hire  allowance  under  subsectloi  (d)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  at  «  single  per  annum  gross 
rate — 

(1)   which  Is  a  mulUple  of    )199:   and 

(3)  from  which  ihe  aggregat !  of  the  pay- 
ments to  employees  of  single  per  annum 
gross  rates  of  compensation  at  uay  one  time 
shall  not  b«  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  such  sin- 
gle per  annum  gross  rate  of  such  allowance 
for  personal  services  of  employe  >s. 

(g)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  o  Representa- 
tives Initially  shall  convert,  as  o  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  to  a  slngl ;  per  annum 
gross  rate,  each  per  annum  has  c  rate  allow- 
ance for  personal  services  of  en  ployees  from 
which  payments  of  compensation  are  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk,  as  in  effec;  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 
other  than  a  basic  rate  clerk  hire  allowance 
referred  to  In  subsection  (e)  ol  this  section, 
in  a  manner,  as  determined  t  y  the  Clerk, 
which  constitutes  the  most  favorable  single 
projection  of  such  per  annum  basic  rate 
allowance  for  personal  services  of  employees 
to  a  per  annum  gross  rate  alia  nance  which 
may  be  attained  by  the  autt;orlty  having 
jurisdiction  over  such  basic  n  te  allowance 
for  peraonal  serrlces.  A  per  ann  un  grooa  rate 
allowance  for  personal  service)  determined 
under  this  subsection  shall  b<  adjusted,  it 
not  a  multiple  of  VIM.  to  a  per  annum  gross 
rate  which  Is  a  multiple  tl99  md  which  Is 
not  less  than  the  rate  determln  >d  under  this 
subsection  prior  to  such  adjustment.  A  per 
annum  gross  rate  allowance  for  ;  tersonal  serv- 
ices aa  tl&ally  determined  (oi  adjusted  if 
necessary)  under  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
initial  per  annum  gross  rate  iiUowance  for 
pteraonal  services  of  the  authority  concerned. 

(h)  SecUon  aoa(e)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (3  U.S.C. 
72a(e) ).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Each  employee  on  thfl  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  tho  clerical  staff, 
of  each  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  paid  tompensation 
at  a  single  per  annum  gross  ra|e,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman,  which  does  nbt  exceed  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay.  theq  cvurently  in 
effect,  of  the  General  SchediAe  of  section 
533a(a)  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code.  ad- 
Justed.  If  such  highest  rate  of|  basic  pay  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  such  sfectlon  of  title 
5  is  not  a  multiple  of  the  multiple  dollar 
figure  then  currently  In  effect  with  respect 
to  the  House  General  Scheduled  of  single  per 
annum  gross  rates  of  compensation  dls- 
btirsed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Souse,  to  the 
lowest  single  per  annum  gross!  rate  of  com- 
pensation which  la  a  multiple  of  such  then 
currently  effective  multiple  doliax  figure  and 
which  Is  not  less  than  such  highest  rate  of 
basic  pay  of  the  General  Schedule  of  such 
section  of  title  5.".  I 

(l)(l)  This  subsection  Is  enacted  as  an 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  Bower  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  w^  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  constltutionalj  right  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  chjange  the  rule 
amended  by  this  subsection  at]  any  time.  In 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  skme  extent  as 
In  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives. 

(3)  Clause  29(C)  of  rule  XX  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows :  I 

"(c)  Each  employee  on  th#  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical  staff. 
of  each  standing  committee  bf  the  House 
•hall  be  paid  compensation  at  a  single  per 
annum  gross  rate,  to  be  fixed  py  the  CThair- 
man.  which  does  not  exceed  th^  highest  rate 
of  basic  pay.  then  currently '  In  effect,  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  section  6332(a)  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  adjusted,  if  such 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  such  section  of  title  5  is  not  a 
multiple  of  the  multiple  dollar  figure  then 
currently  In  effect  with  respect  to  the  Hotise 
General  Schedule  of  single  per  annum  groas 
rates  of  eotnpensatlon  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
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of  the  House,  to  the  lowest  single  per 
annum  gross  rate  of  compensation  which 
Is  a  multiple  of  such  then  currently  effective 
multiple  dollar  figure  and  which  Is  not  less 
than  such  highest  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  such  section  of  title  5.". 

(J)  In  any  case  in  which  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  any  employee  or  position,  or 
class  of  employees  or  positions,  the  compen- 
sation for  which  is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  rate  with  respect  to  any 
such  employee,  position,  or  class,  is  referred 
to  in  or  provided  by  statute  or  House  resolu- 
tion, and  the  rate  so  referred  to  or  provided 
Is  a  basic  rate  with  respect  to  which  addi- 
tional compensation  is  provided  by  law.  such 
statutory  provision  or  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer.  In  lieu  of  such  basic  rates, 
to  the  per  annum  gross  rate  which  an  em- 
ployee receiving  such  basic  rate  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
would  receive  (without  regard  to  such  statu- 
tory provision  or  resolution)  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1 )  of  this  section  on  and  after  such 
date. 

(k)  Each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  shall  certify  any  rearrange- 
ments or  changes  of  salary  schedules  of  em- 
plo3rees  In  his  office.  In  writing  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
any  month  In  which  such  arrangements  or 
changes  of  salary  schedules  are  to  become 
effective.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  dis- 
burse the  compensation  of  such  employees 
In  accordance  with  such  rearrangements  or 
changes  of  salary  schedules. 

(1)  No  employee  whose  compensation  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a 
single  per  annum  gross  rate  which  Is  less 
than  $1,194,  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
law. 

(m)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to — 

( 1 )  limit  or  otherwise  affect  any  authority 
for  the  making  of  any  appointment  to,  or 
for  fixing  or  adjusting  the  compensation  for, 
any  position  for  which  the  compensation  is 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; or 

(2)  affect  the  continuity  of  employment 
of,  or  reduce  the  compensation  of,  any  em- 
ployee whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(n)  There  are  hereby  rep>ealed — 
(1)  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Increase  clerk  hire,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  December  20,  1944  (58 
SUt.  831;  Public  Law  513,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress:  3  U.S.C.  60g);  and 

(3)  section  11(a)  of  the  LegUlatlve  Branch 
ApproprlaUon  Act.  1956  (2  U.S.C.  60g-l). 

(0)  All  provisions  of  law  Inconsistent  with 
this  section  are  hereby  superseded  to  the 
extent  of  such  Inconsistency. 

PaIT    6 MiSCCLLANEOUS 

USS   OF   KOtTSC   CONTINCXNT   FTTNO   TO    PAT   8AL- 

Aaixs  or  BifPLOTKXs  PAxa  raoM  clzsk  ribx 
aixowANCXs  or  mtmbxhs  and  abse!«t  raoM 

DtTTT    BSCAU6Z    Or    IU.NESS,    INJITST,    OS   OIS- 
ABIUTT 

SBC.  481.  (a)  The  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentativea  Is  made  available 
to  pay.  In  lieu  of  payment  from  the  applicable 
clerk  hire  allowance,  the  salary  of  each 
employee — 

( 1 )  whose  salary  is  disbursed  from  the  clerk 
hire  allowance  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  with  respect  to  whom  a  written  state- 
ment is  submitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
by  such  Member  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to  the  effect  that  such  employee  Is  currently 
absent  from  duty,  and  has  been  absent  from 
duty   for   a   contlnuotis    period    of   at   least 
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thirty  days,  because  of  bis  illness,  injury,  or 
disability,  accompanied  by  a  verification  by  a 
qualified  physician  of  such  Illness,  injury,  or 
disability:  and 

(3)  whose  salary  has  been  disbursed  from 
the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  such  Member  or 
Resident  Commissioner  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  year,  without  break  In  service,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  absence. 

(b)  Payments  of  salary  to  an  employee 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  in 
lieu  of  payment  from  the  applicable  clerk 
hire  allowance,  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  for  a  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
submission  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  by  the 
Member  or  Resident  Commissioner  con- 
cerned, of  the  written  statement  de8crlt>ed 
in  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section  and  end- 
ing at  the  close  of — 

( 1 )  the  day  on  which  the  Clerk  receives 
written  notice  from  such  Member  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  that  the  employee  has 
returned  to  duty,  that  the  injury.  Illness, 
or  disability  of  the  employee  no  longer  exists, 
or  that  the  degree  of  such  Illness,  injury,  or 
disability  no  longer  warrants  payments  of 
salary  to  such  employee  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House,  or 

(2)  the  sixth  month  following  the  com- 
mencement of  such   pasrments, 
whichever  first  occurs. 

(c)  Payments  of  salary  to  an  employee 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made — 

( 1 )  without  reduction  In  or  charge  to  the 
clerk  hire  allowance  of  the  Member  of  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  concerned  who  has  sub- 
mitted the  written  statement  described  in 
subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section,  and 

(2)  at  a  rate  not  more  than  the  rate  which 
the  employee  was  receiving  from  such  clerk 
hire  allowance  Immediately  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i>erlod  for  which  payments  of 
salary  are  made  to  such  employee  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  under  this 
section. 

(d)  An  employee  Is  not  entitled  to  receive 
payment  of  salary  under  this  section  and 
compensation  for  Illness,  Injury,  or  disability 
under  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law 
covering  the  same  period  of  time;  but  this 
provision  does  not  bar  the  right  of  such  em- 
ployee to  the  greater  benefit  conferred  by  this 
section  or  other  provision  of  Federal  law  for 
any  part  of  the  same  period  of  time. 

(e)  The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  govern  the  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  section. 

STATIONXET   AU.OWANCXS  OF  aZPaXSKNTATIVES 

Sec.  482.  The  stationery  allowance,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  for  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  each  Resident 
Commissioner  shall  hereafter  be  available 
only  for  ( 1 )  purchases  made  through  the 
House  stationery  room  of  stationery  and 
other  office  supplies  for  use  for  official  busi- 
ness, and  (3)  reimbursement  upon  presenta- 
tion, within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the 
session  for  which  the  allowance  is  provided, 
of  receipted  invoices  for  purchases  elsewhere 
of  stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (ex- 
cluding Items  not  ordinarily  available  In  the 
House  stationery  room)  for  use  for  official 
business  in  an  office  maintained  by  a  Member 
In  his  home  State.  Any  part  of  the  stationery 
allowance  which  remains  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  the  session  for  which  it  Is  available 
shall  be  wlthdrawan  from  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1948  (61  Stat.  366;  2  U.S  C, 
46h-l ) ,  and  covered  Into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

TITLE  V— REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING 

DsmnriON  or  coMPTBOixn  anrajo. 
Sec.   501.  SecUon   302(d)    of   the   Federal 
RegulaUon  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  301(d) ) 
Is  amended  to  read : 
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"(d)  The  t«rm  'ComptrollBr  General' 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 

Slates." 

MULTlPirRPOSE  CONT«lBt7TION8  AND 

cxpENsmntxs 
Sec.  502.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  305  of 
I  he  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act   (2 
use    264)   is  amended  by  changing  "clerk 
OF  house"  to  bead  "comptkolleb  cenbbai.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
:•  mended — 

( 1 1  by  changing  "Clerk"  to  read  ■Comp- 
troller General":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Where  contributions  are  received  or  ex- 
penditures made  in  part  for  the  purposes 
described  In  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  307  of  this  Utle  and  in  part  for  any 
other  purpose,  the  statements  required  to 
be  filed  toy  this  subsection  shall  include  only 
that  part  of  the  amount  of  any  such  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  which  was  for  the 
purposes  described  In  such  subparagraphs, 
except  that  If  the  relative  proportions  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty, 
such  statements  shall  show  total  receipts 
and  expenditures  together  with  an  estimate 
by  the  reglstremt  of  the  part  thereof  which 
was  for  the  ptirposes  described  In  such  sub- 
paragraphs, and  an  estimate  of  the  part 
thereof  which  was  for  other  purposes.". 

(c)  Title  in  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of    1946    (60 
Stat.  813)   Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Clerk 

of  House." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Comp- 
troller General.". 

rrVE-TXAB    PEESERVATION    OF    BECOROS 

Sec.  503.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  (3  U.S.C.  365)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "Clerk"  to  read  "Comp- 
troller General"  all  four  times  It  appears 
therein: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives"; and 

(3)   by  changing  "two"  to  read  "five". 

substantial    PtTBPOSE    CONTBOLLINC 

Sec.  504.  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  366)  is 
antended — 

(1)  by  changing  "to  be  used  principally" 
to  read  "a  substantial  part  of  which  U  to 
be  used":  and 

(2)  by  changing  "the  principal"  to  read 
"a  substantial". 

CONnWOENT    fees;    BROADCASTING 

Sxc.  506.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  308 
of  the  Federal  Elegulatlon  of  Lobbying  Act 
(3    U.S.C.    367)     is    amended    by    changing 

"SXCBBTABT   OF  THE  SENATE   AND  CLERK   OF  THE 

Kousx"  to  read  "coiurrmoLLEB  general". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  308  of  the 
Federal  RegulaUon  of  Lobbying  Act  (3  VJB.C. 
267(a) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  shall  give  to  those  officers"  to 
read  "Comptroller  General  and  shall  give  to 
that  officer";  and 

(2)  by  changing  "Clerk  and  Secretary"  to 
read  "Comptroller  General". 

(c )  Such  subsection  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  "Any  person  required  to  register 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  connection 
with  any  activities  for  which  be  Is  to  receive 
a  contingent  fee  shall,  before  doing  anything 
for  which  such  fee  is  to  be  paid,  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  such  detail  as  he 
may  require,  a  deserlpUon  of  the  event  upon 
the  occurrance  of  which  the  fee  is  oontlngent, 
and.  depending  on  the  arrangement,  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  fee  «lth^  In 
terms  of  a  dollar  amount  or  In  terms  at 
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percentage  cf  recovery.  A  copy  of  any  such 
contingent  fee  contract  may  be  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  General  by  any  registrant, 
and  shall  be  so  filed  at  the  request  of  the 
Comptroller  General.". 

(d)  The  next- to-last  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section is  amended  by  changing  "publications 
in  which  he  has  caused  to  be  published"  to 
read  "publications,  or  any  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, in  or  from  which  be  has  caused  to 
be  published  or  broadcast". 

(e)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "any  licensed  radio  or 
television  broadcasting  station  or"  before 
"any  newspaper  or  other"; 

(2)  by  changing  "newspaper  or  periodical" 
to  read  "broadcasting  station,  newspaper,  or 
periodical"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  broadcasts"  before 
"news  Items,  editorials.";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "broadcasting  station." 
before  "newspaper,  periodical,  or  individual,". 

(fj  SubsecUon  (b)  of  such  section  (2  U.S.C. 
267(b))  Is  amended  by  changing  "Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representative  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  shall  be  compUed  by  said 
Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  jointly,"  to  read 
"Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  compUed  by  him  and  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate". 

(g)  Title  III  of  the  table  of  contente  of 
the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  308.  Registration  with  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  308.  Registration  with  Comptroller 
General.". 

ADMINISTRATION    BT    COMPTROLLER    CENKBAL 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Sections  310  and  311  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  are  re- 
spectively redesignated  as  sections  311  and 
312. 

(b)  That  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  there- 
in, immediately  after  section  309  thereof,  the 
following  new  section : 

"POWERS     AND     DUTIES     OP     THE     COMPTBOLLEB 
OENEBAL 

"Sec.  310.  The  Comptroller  General  as  the 
agent  of  the  Congress  shall — 

"(1)  develop  and  prescribe  methods  and 
forms  for  the  filing  of  reports  and  statements 
required  by  this  title,  and  promulgate  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  this  title; 

"(2)  make  available  for  public  InspecUon 
all  reports  and  statements  filed  pursuant  to 
this  UUe; 

"(3)  ascertain  whether  any  persons  have 
failed  to  file  reports  or  statements  as  re- 
quired by  this  UUe,  or  have  filed  incomplete 
or  inaccurate  reports  or  statements  under 
this  Utle,  and  notify  such  persons  that  they 
are  obligated  to  file  such  reports  or  state- 
ments In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  th^  UUe: 

"(4)  refer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
appropriate  acUon  any  information  coming 
to  bis  attenUon,  through  complainU  or 
otherwise,  of  any  failure  to  register,  or  the 
filing  of  any  false,  improper,  or  incomplete 
reglstraUon  or  InformaUon  under  this  tlUe; 

"(5)  make  such  studies  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  such  recommendations  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropu-iate  to  further  the  objective* 
of  this  UUe: 

"(0)  retain  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years  each  rep<vt  and  statement  filed 
under  this  tlUe,  and  during  such  period, 
make  such  reports  and  statements,  or  true 
and  correct  copies  thereof,  available  as  public 
records  open  to  public  InspecUon;  and 

"(7)  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually 
a  tail  and  complete  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  thU  UUe.". 

<e)  Title  in  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  IMS 
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(00  SUt.  tU)  Is  amended  by  striking  out— 
"Sec.  310.  PenalUes. 
"Sec.  311.  EScemptions." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  310.  Powers  and  duUes  of  the  Comp- 
troller General. 
"Sec.  311.  PenalUes. 
"Sec.  312.  Exemptions.". 

_  VIOLATION    or   BEGULATIONS 

Sbc.  607.  SecUon  311  of  such  Act  (that  is, 
the  secUon  which,  prior  to  the  redesignaUons 
made  by  section  506  of  this  Act,  was  secUon 
310  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act,  2  U.S.C.  269)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  strlklngout  "(a)"lnsub8ecUon  (a) 
thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  any  regulation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
tlUe,"  immediately  before  "shall,  upon  con- 
vlcUon,"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof;   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsectton  (b)  thereof. 

TITLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

KrrECTTVE   DATKS 

Sec.  601.  Tills  Act  shall  take  effect  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  201  of  title  II,  Parts  1,  4,  and 
5  of  Utle  U,  Part  2  of  Utle  UI,  Parts  1  and  2 
of  title  IV,  and  section  301(d)  of  Part  1  of 
title  in  shall  take  eff'.ct  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Title  I.  Part  3  and  3  of  Utle  n.  title 
in  (except  secUcn  301(d)  thereof).  Parts  3, 
4,  and  5  of  Utle  IV,  and  tlUe  V  sbaU  take 
effect  on  January  1. 1970. 

(3)  Part  6,  and  section  481  of  Part  6.  of 
title  rv  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(4)  SecUon  482  of  Part  6  of  title  IV  shaU 
take  effect  with  respect  to  the  stationery 
allowance  for  the  first  session  of  Congress 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH  STUDENTS 
SUPPORT  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  10  issue  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
contained  a  full-page  paid  political  ad- 
vertisement entitled:  This  ad  serves  no- 
tice to  all  that  the  silent  majority  has 
had  enough.  The  ad  contains  the  names 
of  several  hundred  University  of  Utah 
students  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

As  Students  of  the  University  of  Utah  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  we  wish  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  we  do  not  support — In  fact  we 
resolutely  oppose — ^the  loud  and  disrupUve 
activities  of  those  seU-styled  "patriots  of 
the  New  Left"  who  think  that  the  calling  of 
a  general  strike  or  the  take-over  of  a  Uni- 
versity are  the  only  ways  in  which  change 
can  be  wrought  In  America  today. 

We  toeUeve  In  America,  and  we  believe  in 
the  democrattc  processes  and  the  Institutions 
of  government  established  among  us. 

We  recognize  that  no  society  is  without 
Its  problems,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  our 
government  and  o\ir  society  are  InberenUy 
iinresponslve  to  the  problems  that  exist 
among  us.  We  believe,  rather,  that  the  lines 
of  communlcaUon  can  and  must  be  main- 
tained between  jroung  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  wbite,  and  between  the  govemora 
and  tba  governed,  and  that  through  raOonal 
,^|.^..T«rfn«  and  legitimate  metboda,  order  can 
be  preserved  and  grlevanoaa  remedied.  To 
theae  ends  ve  remain  Bnnly  and  itrevocably 
committed. 
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DCFENSCS 

(By  Anthony  HariLgan) 
History  shows  that  soft  thli  iklng  and  faint- 
hearted leadership  form  a  path  to  national 
destruction.  Students  of  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion point  to  the  Roman  Set  ate's  loss  of  the 
will  to  vtn  as  a  major  cause  of  the  downfall 
of  the  empire.  At  the  last,  the  Senate  seemed 
to  serve  the  barbarian  aggressors  rather  than 
the  national  interest  of  Roma. 

A  generation  ago,  the  representatives  of 
the  French  people  took  refuf e  In  a  Maglnot 
Line  mentality,  saying  that  the  shift  in  the 
strategic  balance  to  Nasi  Oertnany  would  not 
endanger  Prance.  They  rejected  appeals  for 
stronger  defenses,  arguing  thiat  new  cycles  of 
weapons  took  money  needed  for  social  pur- 
poaes  and  Insisting  that  thera  was  no  absolute 
security  In  more  weapons.  TTjey  sought  peace 
through  negotiation  and  favf>red  concessions 
such  as  were  made  at  Munlcl 

AMTI-PaKPABKDNXSS 

Today,  many  thoughtful  I  Americans  are 
deeply  concerned  that  a  amllar  mood  is 
settling  over  the  United  S^tes.  They  are 
alarmed  at  the  growth  of  th^  anti-prepared- 
ness sentiment  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
Impact  of  this  sentiment  i^x>n  sections  of 
public  opinion.  They  fe&r  a  rfipid  decomposi- 
tion of  American  morale  as  a  result  of  de- 
featism among  men  in  high  places — defeatism 
masked  as  a  "struggle  for  peace." 

For  many  months,  senator  after  senator 
has  chipped  away  at  various  features  of  the 
nation's  defenses — at  alrcrajft  carriers,  the 
C-5A  transport,  the  Army's  ^ew  battle  tank, 
military  aid  to  allies,  anti-lialllstlc  missiles, 
selective  service.  ROTC.  fighter-bombers,  and 
numerous  other  weapons  an4  programs  baalo 
to  the  security  of  this  nation.  Companies 
which  produce  weaponry  needed  for  national 
safety  have  been  libeled  a*  merchants  of 
death.  Amerloui  soldiers  in  the  field,  fight- 
ing an  utterly  unprincipled  enemy  that  re- 
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sorts  to  trickery  and  terrorism,  have  been 
orltlolzed  for  making  the  tough  battlefield 
decisions  that  combat  troops  must  make  if 
they  hope  to  stay  alive. 

This  harassment  of  the  nation's  defense 
forces  apparently  is  only  the  beginning. 
Some  people,  it  seems,  won't  be  satisfied 
until  the  American  defense  eetabllshment  is 
dismantled.  In  this  connection,  it  Is  instruc- 
tive to  review  the  massive  opposition  to  the 
ABM  (anti-ballistic  missiles)  and  MIRV 
(multiple  warhead  missiles). 

PRKSSUKE   TO    CITT    DEFENSES 

Pressure  for  a  slowdown  in  America's  de- 
fense eSort  is  Intense  and  comes  from  many 
sources.  For  example,  a  group  of  Americans 
met  at  Arden  House.  Harriman,  N.Y.,  March 
31-Aprll  2  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Assembly  of  Columbia  University  to  con- 
sider arms  limitation.  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  meeting  they  issued  a  statement,  say- 
ing: "We  ask  the  President  to  defer  for  six 
months  the  impending  deployment  of  multi- 
ple independently  targetable  re-entry  vehi- 
cles (MIRV.)" 

The  MIRV  missiles  constitute  one  of  the 
few  areas  in  which  the  United  States  is  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  U.S.  halt  at  this  time 
might  probably  give  the  Soviets  a  chance  to 
catch  up  with  the  United  States.  Thus  a  halt 
could  well  be  a  military  technological  disas- 
ter for  the  United  States. 

The  American  Assembly  describes  itself  as 
a  "non-partisan  education  Institution."  But 
consider  the  signers  of  the  anti-MIRV  state- 
ment. One  of  them  was  Adam  Yarmolinsky. 
former  assistant  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara.  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  was  a 
guiding  spirit  behind  the  campaign  to  muz- 
zle the  military  in  the  early  1960's.  Another 
signer  was  Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a 
leading  contributor  to  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy's anti-ABM  book  published  in  1969. 
Two  other  contributors  to  the  Kennedy  vol- 
ume also  signed  the  American  Assembly  re- 
port. A  close  reading  of  the  entire  list  of  sign- 
ers shows  that  it  was  a  "stacked  deck"  and 
blatantly  partisan. 

BVNDY'S    VIEWS 

Arguments  against  a  strong  stand  on  na- 
tional defense  find  innumerable  outlets.  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  former  adviser  in  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Jc^nson  administrations  and  now 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  testified 
in  Washington  on  the  "arms  race."  Predict- 
ably, he  urged  suspension  of  deployment  of 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons. 
He  was  quick  to  recommend  American  con- 
cessions, saying  for  instance,  that  "if  we  are 
to  get  any  early  limit  on  SS-9  (Russian  mis- 
sile) deployment,  we  ourselves  must  put 
MIRV  on  the  bargaining  table."  Mr.  Bundy's 
most  curious  statement,  however,  was  his 
comment  that  "there  are  times  and  topics 
for  toughness  with  Moscow,  but  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  tallcs  In  April  Is  not  one  of 
them. "  That  will  strike  many  citizens  as 
strange  advice.  Mr.  Bundy  recommends  that 
the  UJ3.  not  be  tough  in  talks  that  affect  the 
security — the  lives — of  the  American  people. 
Does  he  imagine  that  the  Soviets  will  cease 
to  be  tough  in  their  demands? 

An  air  of  unreallsm  permeates  the  state- 
ments of  anti-preparedness  elements  in  the 
country.  Congressman  Wllliain  S.  Moorhead 
of  Pennsylvania  lAld  In  April  that  he  saw  no 
need  for  the  U.S.  to  maintain  IS  aircraft  car- 
riers "since  none  of  the  communist  nations 
have  any  attack  carriers."  One  wonders 
whether  Rep.  Moorhead  meant  what  he  said. 
Does  be  believe  the  VS.  should  scrap  the 
weapons  system  in  which  it  has  a  clear  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union?  The  interior  logic  of 
his  statement  is  that  the  U.S.  shouldn't  main- 
tain carriers  because  it  has  an  advantage 
over  the  Soviets  in  carrier  dejHoyment.  That's 
a  sure  prescription  for  second  class  status 
in  the  world.  If  not  outright  defeat  by  the 
USSR. 
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For  naivete.  Americans  have  only  to  read 
the  comments  of  Sen.  Bdward  W.  Brooke  (R- 
Mass. ) .  In  a  recent  Senate  debate  on  the 
ABM  and  MIRV.  Sen.  Brooke  remarked:  "I 
believe  that  the  Soviet  people  certainly  can- 
not want  to  continue  the  spending  of  billions 
of  dollars  on  nuclear  weapons  when  they 
could  best  put  that  money  to  better  use." 

Since  when  have  the  wishes  of  "the  Soviet 
people"  ever  mattered  for  anything  in  the 
shaping  of  Soviet  policy  or  programs. 

Certainly,  Sen.  Brooke  must  be  aware  that 
there  is  no  representative  government — no 
voice  of  the  people — in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  the  party,  military  and  organizational 
hierarchs  make  all  the  decisions,  irrespec- 
tivj  of  what  the  people  want.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  free  press  and  no  freedom  of  petition,  so 
the  real  desires  of  the  Soviet  p>eoplee  cannot 
even  be  articulated  or  find  expression  at  the 
national  level.  Thus  Sen.  Brooke's  question 
can  be  seen  as  an  extraordinary  piece  of  Ir- 
relevance, which  is  damaging  because  it 
obscures  the  nature  of  the  threat  facing  the 
United  States. 

The  thought  process  of  the  members  of 
the  anti-preparedness  bloc  understandably 
strike  realistic  citizens  as  strange  indeed. 
Take,  for  example,  the  statement  of  Sen.  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie  (D-Malne)  that  "more  nu- 
clear weapons  do  not  buy  more  security." 
Statements  to  this  effect  have  been  issued 
by  many  of  the  opponents  of  new  defensive 
systems.  What  does  Sen.  Muskie  mean?  Is 
the  statement  logical?  Suppose  a  senator 
were  to  say  "more  hospitals  don't  buy  better 
medical  care."  Would  anyone  believe  him? 
Logically,  nuclear  weapons  are  as  to  national 
security  as  hospitals  are  to  medical  care.  In 
the  case  of  weaponry,  there  is  an  additional 
element,  namely  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
United  States — the  enemies  of  American 
freedom — are  increasing  their  stock  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Relatively,  therefore,  the  U.S. 
has  a  smaller  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
situation  is  that  America's  security  is  dimin- 
ishing. Hence  the  need  for  the  ABM,  MIRV 
and   other  offensive  and  defensive  systems. 

THK    BKKZHNKV    VIEW 

The  intense  antagonism  to  strengthened 
American  defenses  has  even  reached  the 
point  where  the  editors  of  The  New  York 
Times  assert  (as  they  did  in  reference  to  the 
opening  of  the  SALT  talks  April  16)  that 
"hopes  for  halting  the  nuclear  missile  race 
ride  for  the  moment  with  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion." The  Times  followed  this  up  with  Le- 
onid Brezhnev's  statement  that  prospects  for 
the  SALT  talks  would  be  favorable  "if  Amer- 
ican opinion  succeeds  in  overcoming  resist- 
ance by  the  arms  manufacturers  and  the 
military."  It  is  Interesting  to  wonder  what 
might  have  been  the  U.S.  public  reaction  in 
1941  if  a  leading  American  newspaper  had 
indicated  the  U.S.  was  doing  nothing  to  halt 
an  arms  race  and  quoted  the  Imperial  Jap- 
anese government  as  saying  that  peace  pro- 
spects would  t>e  good  If  American  shipbuild- 
ers and  the  milltai^  could  be  overcome. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  editor  of  The 
Times  don't  share  the  realistic  views  of  C.  L. 
Sulzberger.  The  Times'  chief  correspondent. 
In  a  dispatch  from  Belgium  this  spring.  Mr. 
Sulzberger  declared:  "The  menace  against 
America  is  being  heightened  while  Moscow 
seeks  to  continue  the  impression  that  It 
sticks  to  the  Khrushchev  era  strategy.  .  .  . 
More  and  more  ICBMs  are  aimed  at  the 
United  States  which  Is  Increasingly  in  the 
front  line." 

Such  is  the  situation  the  United  States 
faces  in  the  world  today.  The  American  peo- 
ple live  in  a  global  environment  of  increasing 
danger  from  the  nuclear-armed  Soviet  Union. 

The  facts  of  the  changing  strategic  balance 
have  been  spelled  out  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  authoritative  strategic 
studies  groups  In  the  US.  and  Western  Eu- 
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rope.  Nevertheless,  the  anU-preparedness 
claimants  choose  to  Ignore  the  acctimulatlon 
of  facts  concerning  the  nuclear  and  mlRwlle 
threats.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  as- 
pect of  the  entire  antl-preparedneas  drive  Is 
the  extent  to  which  the  diaarmers  are  will- 
ing for  the  country  to  go.  The  battle  against 
the  ABM  and  MIRV — and  the  campaigns 
against  conventional  we^xjns  such  as  air- 
craft carriers,  transport  planes  and  heavy 
tanks— is  but  a  prelude  to  the  central  assault 
on  America's  basic  deterrent  power  against 
communist  aggression. 

THK    M'COVCSN    VIEW 

Sen.  George  McOovern  (D-S.D.)  revealed 
the  full  scope  of  the  disarmers  hopes  and 
plans  April  9  in  debate  In  the  Senate  on  an 
anti-MIRV  resolution.  For  the  first  time,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  an  tl -preparedness  bloc 
called  for  dismantling  of  a  key  portion  of 
the  nation's  defenses  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

"I  think  we  are  forced  to  consider  this 
year."  said  Sen.  McGovem.  "whether  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  allow  the  phasing  out 
of  the  entire  fixed  site  ICBMs.  At  the  very 
least  we  should  forego  expenditures  on  futile 
improvements  In  the  Mlnuteman  force  pend- 
ing an  investigation  of  whether  land-based 
missiles  can  be  a  viable  component  of  our 
retaliatory  forces  In  the  future."  He  called 
for  a  flat  prohibition  on  funds  for  the  Mln- 
uteman procurement  program. 

There's  no  mistaking  Sen.  McGovern's  in- 
tent, for  he  emphasized  that  he  favors  "phas- 
ing out"  the  Mlnuteman.  Hopefully,  the 
meaning  of  this  statement  will  not  be  iost 
or  the  American  public.  The  Mlnuteman 
missiles  are  an  absolutely  indispensable  ele- 
ment In  the  nation's  defense  against  surprise 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  SUtes. 
If  the  Mlnuteman  force  were  eliminated,  the 
American  people  would  be  naked  to  direct 
and  disastrous  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 

That  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
make  such  an  appalling  proposal  Is  a  fright- 
ening revelation  of  the  lengths  to  which  the 
anti-preparedness  bloc  is  prepared  to  go.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  some  members  of 
this  bloc  have  concluded  that  the  struggle 
against  the  Soviet  empire  Is  hopeless  and, 
secretly,  are  prepared  to  make  the  American 
people  adjtist  and  accommodate  themselves 
to  Soviet  domination. 

The  McGovem  statement  plainly  indicates 
that  the  pressure  Is  on  for  unilateral  disarm- 
ament by  the  United  States — a  one-sided 
abandonment  of  nuclear  defenses  which 
would  leave  the  United  SUtes  weak  and  ulti- 
mately helpless.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
American  people  approve  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament or  accept  the  idea  of  a  Soviet  vic- 
tory In  the  oold  war.  Tet  that  is  the  direction 
in  which  Sen.  McGovem  and  other  disarmers 
and  defeatists  are  piuhlng  the  United  States. 
The  American  people  must  make  their  voices 
heard.  They  must  support  national  defense 
programs  U  the  Munich  men  of  our  time  are 
not  to  trltunph. 


AUGUSTA:  LIVE  AMMUNITION 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOtJU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ken»er 
Commission  told  the  Nation  that  violence 
in  the  urban  areas  comes  about  from  the 
elements  of  poverty,  himger,  and  im- 
employment  which  lay  bare  and  exposed 
to  combustioa  In  a  racist  aodety.  Mon- 
day. May  11.  we  witnessed  such  an  ex- 
plosion In  Augusta,  Oa.  "When  it  was 
over,  six  black  dtisens  were  dead. 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1  wired  the  Attorney 
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General  of  the  United  States  requesting 
that  the  FBI  be  sent  into  AugusU  to  de- 
termine whether  Pederal  law  specifically, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  were  violated 
by  the  Augusta,  Oa..  poUce  force  during 
and /or  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  violence 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  six  black 
citizens.  I  asked  that  Pederal  authori- 
ties determine  who  was  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  black  prisoner  which 
gave  impetus  to  the  ensuing  violence. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  AugusU  Incident 
and  I  am  deeply  distressed  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  under  the  command  of 
Gov.  Lester  Maddox,  was  sent  into  the 
area  with  live  ammimition  with  no  clear- 
cut  instructions  upon  its  use.  And  I  am 
fearful  that  the  black  population  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  will  suffer  further  op- 
pression at  the  hand  of  its  admittedly 
racist  Governor.  ^    ..  . 

I  applaud  the  Washington  Post  for 
contributing  some  Umely  perspective  and 
concern  for  the  violence  and  death  which 
rocked  the  southern  city  of  Augusta.  Oa. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  carried 
in  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  1970: 
Augusta:   Ijvk  AnicuNrnoN 

Suddenly  on  officer  leveled  hia  revolver  and 
fired  a  single  shot  into  the  store.  At  the 
back,  the  reinaining  looter  crashed  to  the 
floor,  a  bullet  in  his  head.  An  enormous  jar 
of  candy  topped  and  fell,  showering  him  with 
red.  uhite  and  blue  gum  balls. 

"God  damn  you  hankies  you  killed  one  of 
my  brothers."  cried  the  man  in  custody. 

"Shut  your  Goddamned  mouth,"  snapped  a 
patrolman.  "I'd  like  to  see  you  try  and 
run."  „       .. 

"It  looked  like  he  went  for  a  gun.  said 
the  patrolman  who  shot  the  man.  .  .  .  Other 
patrol  cars  puUed  wp. 

"Who  got  himT"  asked  the  newcomer.  The 
man  in  the  first  oar  looked  amay.  None  spoke. 

"It's  a  senseless  waste  of  life,"  said  patrol- 
man C.  C.  Simmons,  one  of  the  original  of- 
ficers on  the  scene,  "irs  a  damn  shame.  But 
what  could  we  doT"  (VPI  report  from  Au- 
gusta in  Wednesday's  Washington  Post.) 

In  Augusta,  Oa.,  a  quiet  Southern  city 
noted  largely  for  Its  golf  course,  racial  vio- 
lence In  the  past  day  or  two  has  so  far  left 
several  human  beings  shot  to  death  and 
dozens  more  injured.  We  say  "so  far"  be- 
cause— despite  an  edgy  calm — Georgia's  ami- 
able governor.  Lester  Maddox,  the  man  who 
was  catapulted  from  nonentity  to  the  gover- 
norship by  brandishing  an  ax-handle  at 
Negroee  who  sought  to  patronlw  hU  reetau- 
rant  seems  to  have  little  aversion  to  wilarg- 
Ing  the  toll.  He  sent  the  National  Otiard  to 
restore  order  In  Augusta,  saying  as  thougji 
it  were  engaged  In  some  sort  of  turkey  shoot, 
"They^e  going  In  with  live  ammunition. 
We're  not  going  to  tolerate  anarchy  In  this 
state." 

Well,  of  course,  no  governor  can  tolerate 
anarchy,  since  the  preservation  of  public  or- 
der U  the  first  ImperaUve  of  any  government. 
But  neither  should  he  foment  It,  and  public 
oidar.  history  has  made  plain,  depends  upon 
a  general  sense  that  the  laws  are  equitable 
and  are  being  equitably  enforced.  When  any 
segment  of  a  population  has  reason  to  know 
that  it  Is  the  victim  of  across-the-board 
Injustice  and  oppression.  It  is  likely — espe- 
cially In  a  land  where  freedom  Is  openly 
extolled — to  rebel  and  to  resort  to  violence. 

Governor  Maddox  and  his  Guardsmen  may 
have  been  strong-stomached  enough  to  bring 
the  violence  under  control  In  Augusta.  But 
they  have,  at  best,  applied  a  bandald  to  an 
abaceas.  The  InlecUoa  Is  still  there.  And  the 
governor  apparently  has  no  understanding  of 
Its  causation.  Tlie  killing  of  a  15-year-old 
black  boy.  allegedly  by  cellmates  In  an 
Augusta  Jail,  seemed  to  have  touched  off  the 
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riot,  was  not  actually  Its  cause,  according  to 
Mr.  Maddox.  He  has  a  simpler,  traditional, 
an -purpose  explanation.  It  was  a  "planned 
thing,"  he  says,  "a  Communist  conspiracy." 

The  governor,  who  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
particular  Imaginative  man,  has  never 
stopped  to  consider,  we  suppose,  what  It 
must  mean  to  black  people  In  Georgia  to  see 
the  stars  and  bars  of  the  Confederacy  fiytng 
over  the  statehouse  as  part  of  the  state  flag. 
He  has  never  troubled  to  reflect  much,  we 
surmise,  as  to  what  it  means  to  black  people 
to  see  inequality  In  social  life.  In  economic 
opportunity.  In  schooling  and  even  in  law  en- 
forcement, practiced,  condoned  and  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  authority  In  the  state. 
He  has  never  asked  himself  evidently,  what 
it  would  be  like,  if  one  were  a  black  man,  to 
see  a  white,  avowedly  racist  governor  In  the 
governor's  mansion. 

There  Is  the  live  ammunition,  Oovernor 
Rancor,  frustration,  an  awareneas  of  Injus- 
tice are  far  more  menacing  to  law  and  order 
than  a  trumped  up  "Communist  oonaplracy." 
There  Is  too  much  live  ammunition  in  Au- 
gusta, and  It  spells  death.  The  problem  in 
Augusta  is  to  live — and  let  live. 


MORE  091  CANADA 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  estrange- 
ment existing  between  the  youth  of  our 
country  and  its  elders  over  the  war  in 
Vietnam  continues.  Draft  resistance  is  on 
the  increase.  Emigration  of  our  draft- 
eligible  youth  to  Canada  is  unabated. 
Ultimately,  we  will  have  to  deal  with  this 
painful  problem  and  consider  what  <h>- 
Oons  should  be  made  available  to  these 
young  peojde. 

I  have  heretofore  placed  in  the  Rxcord 
the  statements  of  church  and  synagogue 
leaders.  Today,  I  would  like  to  add  the 
comment  of  a  prince  of  the  church,  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Cushing,  as  well  as  a  report 
ot  a  young  American  now  exiled  in  Can- 
ada at  this  point. 
FaoM  THK  Eastsk  Seemon  or  HIS  Eminzncb, 

RICHAKD  CAKSIKAL  CTTSKINC 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  suggest  this 
Easter  that  we  empty  out  our  Jails  of  all  the 
protesters — ^the  guilty  and  the  Innocent — 
without  Judging  them;  call  back  from  over 
the  border  and  around  the  world  the  young 
men  who  are  called  "deserters,"  drop  the 
cases  that  are  still  awaiting  Judgment  on  our 
coUege  youth?  Could  we  not  do  all  of  tbls  In 
the  name  of  life,  and  with  life  hope,  both  of 
which  we  celebrate  at  Baster?  Wherever  our 
yousg  people,  even  for  reasons  we  do  not 
Icnow,  stand  In  need  of  mercy  let  us  reach 
out  to  them.  The  fruit  of  Easter  Is  recon- 
ciliation and  so  much  of  our  world  remains 
unreconciled;  the  hope  of  Kaster  is  our  sal- 
vation and  so  many  are  waiting  to  be  saved. 

I  call  upon  all  those  who  hear  these  words 
to  seek  and  find  new  Ufe  for  their  weary 
souls,  and  to  offer  new  life  to  others  In  the 
spirit  of  this  great  feast. 

[From  the  New  RepubUc,  May  16,  1970] 

Go  NOETH,  Touif  o  Man— Tk*  New  Exoous 

(By  Roger  WlUlams) 

(Notk.— Roger  WUllams,  n  years  old  and 
married,  has  lived  In  Canada  the  past  year. 
He  Is  author  of  a  forthcoming  book.  The 
Reflections  of  an  American  BzUe.) 

MoMTSKAi.,  Canada. — ^Meeting  recently 
with  a  delegatton  of  Canadian  ICennonltes, 
Plwre  SUlott  Tradeau  was  urged  not  to  doee 
Canada's  borders  to  military  deserters  from 
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dnift.  Deeptt«  the  pejorative  label  the  de- 
••other  oountrtee."  (Can  one  Imagine  Nixon 
meeting  with  Mennonlte  p^clHsU?)  The 
prime  minister  replied  that  the  government 
had  no  such  intention :  "J.  tooi  hope  Canada 
will  become  a  refuge  from  cilUtarlsm."  As 
the  northward  exodus  contl|iues,  that  Is 
what  Canada  Is  becoming.  Thei  exact  number 
of  deserters  and  draft  reslstets  residing  In 
Canada  la  unknown,  though  the  figure  60,- 
000  has  oecome  "enshrined,"  ^  one  conser- 
vative HP  put  It,  and  has  beed  carried  south 
by  the  N.Y.  Times  and  by  Repj  Edward  Koch 
(D,  N.Y.).  The  conservative  !  figure  Is  "at 
least  30,000."  Qualified  observers  In  Can- 
ada's three  largest  cities  Inilst  there  are 
many  more  than  that. 

Vance  Oardner,  director  of  the  Montreal 
Council  to  Aid  War  Reslstersj  bases  hla  ex- 
trapolation on  immigration  department  ta- 
bles which  show  approximately  14,000  male, 
draft-age  landed  immiffrants  Irom  the  U.S. 
here  now.  He  concludes,  along  with  Jim  Wil- 
cox of  the  Ottawa  anti-drait  group.  BUI 
Hertzog  of  the  American  Dese^ers  Commit- 
tee m  Montreal  and  BUI  Splra  pf  the  Toronto 
Anti-Draft  Programme  that  j  the  national 
figure  Is  three  or  four  tlmesl  that,  since  a 
great  many  young  men  don't  become  landed 
Immigrants.  They  move  throukh  the  under- 
ground, work  Illegally,  live  offnioney  they've 
brought  with  them  or  have  lent,  generally 
hang  around  and  don't  bother  to  apply  for 
oOdal  Immigrant  statiu.  The  Ifrgeet  agglom- 
eration of  draft  resisters  and  deserters  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  cities.  Mr.  I  Gardner  also 
points  out  that  there  are  m^ny  thousands 
of  young  American  males  studying  at  Ca- 
nadian universities,  perhaps  {ten  thousand 
across  Canada;  most  are  elteible  for  the 
draft.  Pew  plan  to  return  to  ijbe  U.S.  U  and 
when  they  are  called. 

The  Toronto  Anti-Draft  Programme  has 
ooiinseled  some  ten  to  twilve  thousand 
young  men  during  Its  three  aitd  a  half  years. 
Oroupa  in  Vancouver,  Montjreal  and  Ot- 
tawa— there  ar^  two  active  opunMling  and 
assistance  groups  In  each  {city — together 
have  seen  at  least  20,000  youn|  Americans  In 
the  past  foxir  years.  These  figures  do  not 
take  Into  account  the  many  who  don't  need 
assistance  and  stay  clear  of  these  groups. 

The  sharp  increase  during  t^e  past  year  In 
the  number  of  "political  refugees,"  as  they 
are  coming  to  be  called,  is  Attributable  to 
a  change  In  policy  on  the  dee^rter  question. 
(Not  only  have  more  deserteraKreslsters  been 
coming  here,  but  general  Amencan  Immigra- 
tion to  Canada  is  rising.  This  last  year  there 
was  a  14  percent  Increase  over  1968  In  the 
ntimber  of  Americans  of  all  ages  and  sexes 
who  have  Immigrated  to  Capada;  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  the  noikhward  flow  Is 
larger  than  the  number  of  cinadlans  mov- 
ing south.  America  has  gone  f^om  first  place 
to  second,  ranking  behind  Or^at  Britain,  In 
the  list  of  nations  that  proviile  Immigrants 
to  Canada.)  In  the  past  12  months  begin- 
ning May  22,  1969.  when  Caniida  decided  to 
accept  VS.  military  deserters  as  landed  Im- 
migrants, all  the  counseling  groups  report 
handling  at  least  twice  as  many  men  as  be- 
fore. The  number  of  draft  registers  remains 
constant  and  deserters  now  nake  up  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  n  en  these  orga- 
nizations see.  Contrary  to  the  Pentagon's  an- 
nouncement (Dec.  31,  1969)  :hat  there  are 
576  deeerterv  in  Canada,  the  American  De- 
serters' Committee  In  Montrea!  has  counseled 
700  In  the  past  nine  months,  rhree  times  as 
many  go  to  Toronto  and  twlre  as  many  to 
Vancouver.  A  reasonable  est  imate  of  the 
number  of  American  deserts  rs  In  Canada 
would  be  five  to  eight  tbousanp. 

Although  many  deserters  arc  not  qualified 
for  white  collar  Jobs,  and  thus  threaten  blue- 
collar  Canadians  In  a  country  already  beset 
with  unemployment,  Canadian  support 
seems  as  strong  as  it  was  wt  en  the  nation 
was  only  confronted  with  di  aft-dodgara,  a 
harmleoa  appellation,  in  a  co  ontry  with  no 
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serters  are  stuck  with  and  highly  publicized 
cases  of  criminal  acts — assault,  armed  rob- 
bery— the  deserters  have  found  nearly  as 
much  public  sympathy  as  they  have  in 
Sweden.  (Perhaps  more.  The  Swedes  recently 
asked  a  Canadian  NATO  delegation:  "How 
do  you  get  away  with  allowing  American  de- 
serters Into  Canada?  You  wouldn't  believe 
the  amount  of  pressure  put  on  us  by  the 
U.S.  when  we  admitted  deserters — the  pres- 
sure from  the  Americans  that  we  still  suf- 
fer.") The  Canadian  government  first  clari- 
fied Its  policy  on  desertion  several  months 
after  a  delegation  of  anti-draft  leaders, 
churchmen.  National  Democratic  Party  MPs, 
civil  servants  and  lawyers  presented  their 
petition  and  brief  to  Allen  MacEachen,  Min- 
ister of  Immigration.  A  young  Liberal  MP 
from  Montreal,  Marcel  Prudhomme,  brought 
together  parliamentary  8up|x>rt  for  a  study 
session  caucus,  and  ultimately  word  went 
out  that  deserters  were  not  to  be  turned  back 
at  the  border  as  visitors  and  were  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  other  applicants  when 
applying  for  inunlgratlon. 

The  draft  dodger  question  and  now  the 
deserter  Issue  seem  to  be  ready-made  pegs  on 
which  Canadians  can  hang  their  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm.  Despite  pressure  overt  or  covert,  to 
return  all  these  young  men  like  a  good 
friendly   neighbor,   Canada   hasn't   done  so. 

Conservatives  and  liberals  use  the  deserter- 
reslster  Issue  to  assert  Canadian  Independ- 
ence. They  smile  and  point  out  that  nothing 
In  Canadian  law  prevents  their  nation  from 
accepting  servicemen  still  In  the  active  serv- 
ice of  their  respective  countries.  They  remind 
outsiders  that  America  accepted  Canadian 
deserters  as  Immigrants  before  World  War 
II.  Canada  hostile  to  the  U.S.?  Never!  The 
government  Is  simply  enforcing  Its  laws  and 
mftUng  nire  its  pedicles  are  Implemented 
Impartially. 

An  indication  of  public  attitudes  toward 
deserters  Is  the  recent  outcry  over  the  han- 
dling of  three  American  deserters  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  in  British 
Columbia.  The  deserters  were  taken  to  the 
border  and  turned  over  to  U.S.  authorities. 
One  of  the  young  men  escaped  and  returned 
to  Canada  where  he  told  his  story  to  the 
press.  Members  of  parliament  and  several 
Caiuidlan  dallies  pressed  for  an  Investigation. 
A  federal  Inquiry  in  April  accused  the  RCMP 
and  local  Immigration  officers  of  illegal  ac- 
tion. While  the  government  fretted  over 
RCMP  Interference  with  "the  letter  of  Immi- 
gration law,"  the  Montreal  Star  editorialized 
on  the  "spirit  of  its  enforcement."  "Canada's 
liberal  policy  towards  United  States  military 
deserters  is  apparently  being  undermined  by 
the  zealousness  of  law  enforcement  officers 
in  this  country  .  .  .  the  deserters'  welcome 
has  become  tarnished."  The  Star's  Weekend, 
a  Sunday  supplement  Included  in  39  Cana- 
dian papers,  recently  featured  a  very  sympa- 
thetic cover  article  on  the  American  desert- 
ers, focusing  on  the  ADC  In  Montreal,  and 
ran  an  editorial  in  defense  of  that  article 
and  In  response  to  a  number  of  critical  let- 
ters denouncing  "the  creeps,"  "cowards"  and 
so  on.  Frank  Lewis,  the  editor,  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  deserters  and  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  who  settled  Ontario  during  the 
American  Revolution.  He  asked  rhetorically 
how  these  Canadians  would  have  regarded 
their  own  forebears  and  then  he  asked  Ca- 
nadians to  recall  "one  of  the  most  memorable 
quotes  of  the  decade:  'I  had  to  obey  the  rules 
of  war  and  my  flag.  I  am  ready.'  'Those  were 
the  last  words  of  Adolph  Elcbmann." 

As  the  position  of  the  American  emigres, 
especially  the  deserters,  becomes  more  secure 
and  the  counseling  and  aid  groups  are  more 
and  more  able  to  count  on  many  liberal 
MP's,  several  Conservatives,  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  media  and  the  gracious 
acceptance  by  the  Canadian  people,  young 
men  denounced  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  common  criminals  are  turn- 
ing to  political  activism.  There  Is  now  less 
and  less  hesitancy  to  use  the  word  exile  and 
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to  call  oneself  that,  though  there  is  a  com- 
mensurate sensitivity  to  Canada's  official 
attitude,  which  Is  to  encourage  Immigration 
for  the  betterment  of  Canada.  Forming  exile 
communities  Is  not  the  best  way  to  become 
integrated  Into  Canadian  life.  This  exUe- 
immlgrant  contradiction  will  not  be  soon  re- 
solved. Toronto's  newly-formed  "Red  White 
&  Black,"  growing  out  of  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Exiles,  now  defunct,  encompasses  the 
contradictions  in  an  attempt  to  "bridge  the 
gaps — cultural,  social,  economic,  organiza- 
tional, educational,  political — between  the 
expatriate  and  the  exile,  the  idea  and  the  act. 
the  old  Involvements  with  the  crisis  in  the 
U.S.  and  the  new  involvements  with  Cana- 
dian life."  This  ambivalence,  stemming  from 
the  reslster-deserter  having  been  an  organiz- 
er, a  radical.  In  the  U.S.  out  of  love  of  coun- 
tr;-,  and  now  having  to  become  a  good  Cana- 
dian concerned  with  Canada,  appears  in  print 
in  Am  Ex  (American  Exile) ,  an  exile  magazine 
published  Independently  every  month  In  Tor- 
onto. In  Montreal,  the  American  Deserters' 
Committee  makes  room  for  young  men  who 
never  Intend  to  return  to  the  U.S.,  and  also 
for  those  who  still  look  south.  The  ADC 
sends  Its  materials  south  through  ties  with 
the  coffee  house  projects  and  the  OI  press, 
and  encourages  OI  resistance  within  the 
army,  with  Canada  as  an  option  when  a 
soldier  faces  either  the  stockade  or  Vietnam. 
Unity  comes  on  the  question  of  amnesty. 
No  one  wants  it,  though  reasons  for  dis- 
paraging the  idea  differ.  Individuals  and 
groups  concerned  primarily  with  bringing 
the  young  refugees  Into  Canadian  life, 
making  sure  they  are  an  asset  and  not  a 
political  liability,  know  that  to  discuss  am- 
nesty or  work  for  it  is  to  Impinge  on  the 
welcome  here — "What?  Isn't  Canada  good 
enough  for  you?" — and  to  psychologically 
disorient  the  newcomer,  distracting  him  from 
taking  Canada  and  his  new  life  seriously. 
These  groups  know  that  there  has  never 
been  an  amnesty  In  the  U.S.  Likewise,  the 
politicized,  the  radicals  who  do  want  to 
go  back,  or  who  think  of  themselves  only  as 
temporary  residents,  are  Insulted  by  the  very 
discussion  of  amnesty,  as  Rep.  Edward  Koch 
was  surprised  to  discover  during  his  visit 
here  last  fall.  The  analogy  to  Nazi  Germany  is 
drawn:  Willy  Brandt  didn't  ask  for.  nor 
would  have  accepted,  amnesty  from  the  Third 
Reich,  and  yet  his  civil  rights  as  a  German 
citizen  were  eventually  restored  as  were  those 
of  thousands  of  others.  Amnesty  implies 
guilt,  they  say,  and  they  do  not  feel  guilty. 


LEG.'.L    ASPECTS    OF    INTERMODAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  one  of  this  country's 
outstanding  regulators.  Judge  Whitney 
GilUlland,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council  on  the  legal  aspects  of 
intermodal  transportation.  He  has  out- 
lined the  CAB'S  power  and  views  on  this 
important  subject.  I  insert  Judge  Gillil- 
land's  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Statement  by   WHrrNXT   Gn.LiLLAND 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  here 
today  since  the  Board,  like  this  group.  Is 
highly  sympathetic  toward  finding  improved 
ways  to  facilitate  Intermodal  transportation. 

As  I  understand  the  invitation,  members 
of  the  three  regtUatory  commissions  have 
been  asked  to  present  "a  view  of  the  National 
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Transportation  Policy  respectively  of  the 
agencies  as  it  is  determined  by  statute,  cus- 
tom, administrative  decisions,  court  decisions, 
and  otherwise."  The  Declaration  of  Policy  to 
be  found  at  section  102  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  is  In  most  respects  similar  to  the 
National  Transportation  Policy  which  gov- 
erns the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
but  unlike  that  policy  It  does  not  specifically 
direct  fair  and  impartial  treatment  for  com- 
peting modes.  It  does  not  forbid  it  either.  It 
simply  says  nothing  about  it.  However,  it 
does  direct  the  Board  to  bend  its  efforts  to- 
wards encouraging  and  developing  an  air 
transportation  system  adapted  to  our  na- 
tional needs.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  the 
promotional  language  is  such  as  to  render  it 
unique  among  transportation  regulatory 
statutes. 

Nevertheless,  the  Board  has  always  regarded 
the  development  of  an  appropriate  air  trans- 
portation system  as  embracing  efforts  to  In- 
crease Intermodal  transportation  of  freight 
by  surface  and  air.  Our  reasoning  has  been 
that  the  full  promise  of  air  cargo  can  be 
achieved  only  by  facilitating  the  movement 
of  freight  between  transportation  modes. 
Cargo  cannot  make  a  complete  Journey  from 
the  door  of  the  shipper  to  the  door  of  the 
consignee  by  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  international  aviation 
is  inherently  free  of  many  of  the  impedi- 
ments applicable  to  Intermodal  surface 
transportation.  I  understand  that,  if  a  ship- 
ment travels  by  surface  between  an  inland 
U.S.  city  like  Denver  and  a  foreign  port  like 
Rotterdam,  it  will  be  transported  by  land 
and  water  carriers  which  are  regulated  by 
separate  agencies  and  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  separate  schemes  of  liability,  docu- 
mentation, and  rate-making.  Aviation  is  ob- 
viously different:  today's  Jet  aircraft  can 
carry  cargo  nonstop  from  Denver  to  Rotter- 
dam In  a  matter  of  hours.  Both  airlines  and 
air  freight  forwarders  can  thus  provide 
shipper-to-conslgnee  international  freight 
service  at  single-factor  rates,  with  simplified 
shipping  documentation,  and  with  single- 
carrier  liability. 

Board-authorized  "air  transportation" 
typically  includes  not  only  alrport-to-alr- 
port  line-haul  but  also  extensive  pickup  and 
delivery  services.  Although  both  truckers  and 
airlines  combine  to  provide  this  transporta- 
tion, the  typical  "intermodal"  problems  are 
not  present.  This  Is  because  Congress  sought 
to  avoid  a  Jurisdictional  conflict  by  exempt- 
ing from  ICC  regulation  motor  transportation 
"incidental  to  transportation  by  aircraft, "» 
while  requiring  air  carriers  to  file  with  the 
Board  all  rates  and  charges  "in  connection 
with  •  •  •  air  transportation."  =  The  Board's 
regulations  allow  air  carriers  to  file  tariffs 
covering  pickup  and  delivery  services  to  any 
place  within  a  25-mlle  radius  of  the  airport 
or  the  city  limits.  In  addition,  the  Board 
adopted  a  1964  regulation  which  allows  car- 
riers to  ask  for  permission  to  file  tariffs  cov- 
ernlng  pickup  and  deUvery  services  beyond 
the  25-mlle  8one.'  Air  freight  forwarders  In 
14  airport  cities  have  filed  tariffs  for  pickup 
and  delivery  services  to  communities  lo- 
cated up  to  68  miles  beyond  the  airport  cities. 
Since  these  pickup  and  delivery  services  are 
provided  by  air  carriers,  they  can  be  offered 
at  single-factor  rates,  under  single  bllU  of 
lading,  and  with  aingle-carrler  liability. 

For  service  beyond  the  pickup  and  de- 
Uvery areas,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  (sec- 
tion 1003)  allows  airlines  and  surface  com- 
mon carriers  to  establUh  through  service 
and  Joint  rates.  In  the  case  of  common  car- 
riers subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  the  airlines  and  ICC-regulated  carriers 
must  file  their  rates  with  their  respective 
commissions,  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  rates  through  a  joint  regulatory  board. 
Under  this  statutory  mechanism,  airlines 
and    truckers    offer    coordinated    truck-air 
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transportation  to  3329  communities  located 
away  from  our  major  airport  cities. 

In  addition,  the  Bocud  has  exercised  Its 
licensing  powers  in  a  manner  designed  to 
encourage  intermodal  transportation.  For 
many  years,  the  Board  has  freely  author- 
ized surface  forwarders  and  regional  motor 
carriers  to  become  air  freight  forwarders. 
More  recently,  the  Board  has  begun  per- 
mitting long-haul  motor  carriers  to  become 
air  freight  forwarders  on  an  experimental 
basis.'  And  the  Board  has  also  permitted 
common  control  of  air  freight  forwarders 
and  ocean  carriers. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Board  has  un- 
fettered discretion  to  endorse  everything 
which  may  promote  Intermodal  transporta- 
tion. There  are.  for  example,  statutory  In- 
hibitions on  the  Board's  power  to  license  a 
single  transportation  company  operating 
both  aircraft  and  surface  vehicles  or  ves- 
sels. When  Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938,  It  followed  the  pattern 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  by  precluding  a 
surface  carrier  from  acquiring  an  air  car- 
rier unless  the  surface  carrier  shows  that 
it  can  use  aircraft  to  public  advantage  in 
its  operations.'  The  Board  has  recognized 
that  this  statutory  provision  controls  where 
a  surface  carrier  seeks  to  "acquire"  a  direct 
carrier;  and  the  Board  has  applied  what  It 
deemed  to  be  the  provision's  policy  where 
a  surface  carrier  requests  a  license  to  oper- 
ate Its  own  aircraft.  Following  this  line  of 
reasoning,  a  Board  examiner  recently  ruled 
that  US.  Steel  Corporation,  because  of  Its 
affiliation  with  railroad  common  carriers, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  Johnson 
Plying  Service,  a  direct  air  carrier.* 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  statute  does  not 
In  terms  preclude  a  surface  carrier  from 
entering  air  transportation  by  means  other 
than  acquisition  of  an  air  carrier,  nor  forbid 
the  acqulslUon  of  a  surface  carrier  by  an 
air  carrier,  although  such  transactions  re- 
quire submission  to  the  Board  and  must 
meet  public  Interest  tests.  After  a  substantial 
early  period  of  Internal  dispute,  the  Board 
settled  to  a  position  based  on  the  context 
and  history  of  the  Act.  This  is,  in  substance, 
that  the  poUcy  of  the  Act  precludes  appro- 
val where  significant  conflicting  interests 
adversely  affecting  air  transportation  may 
be  present."  Accordingly,  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Board  to  deny  applications  of 
surface  carriers  for  licenses  to  enter  direct 
air  transporUtlon,  and  Ukewlse  to  deny  air 
carrier  applications  for  approval  of  surface 
carrier  acquisition,  except  In  limited  cases 
where  It  appears  that  prospects  of  meaning- 
ful competition  between  modes  are  slender 
and  conflicts  of  Interest  remote. 

The  Board  has  two  cases  presently  before 
It  in  which  this  long-standing  doctrine,  or 
its  limitations,  may  again  be  put  to  the 
test.  In  the  first  of  these,'  Overseas  National 
Airways,  Inc.,  a  supplemental  carrier,  pro- 
poses to  create  a  wholly-owned  foreign  sub- 
sidiary which.  In  turn,  will  own  and  operate 
a  passenger  cruise  vessel.  The  appUcant 
sought  a  disclaimer  of  Jurisdiction  or,  al- 
ternatively, approval.  The  examiner  denied 
relief  on  conflict  of  Interest  grounds  and  the 
case  Is  now  before  the  Board  for  review. 

In  the  second  of  these,*  Trans  World  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  proposes  the  acquisition  by  a 
majority-owned  TWA  subsidiary  of  two  cor- 
porations operating  cruise  vessels.  It  Uke- 
wlse seeks  disclaimer  of  Jurisdiction  or,  al- 
ternatively, approval.  This  case  U  in  its 
preliminary  stages. 

Another  Umitatlon  on  the  Board  U  the 
statutory  prohibition  againrt  -ir  freight  for- 
warders filing  Joint  rates  with  ICC-reguUted 
motor  carriers.  The  1968  "Trade  Simplifica- 
tion Bin,"  which  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation sponsored,  proposed  to  eliminate 
this  limitation:  and  the  Board  supported 
that  legislation.  Indeed,  the  Board  has  con- 
sistently Joined  with  other  agencies  to  sup- 
port le^slatlon  (such  as  the  tripartite  joint 
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board  proposals  and  the  "trade  simplifica- 
tion "  bills)  aimed  at  Improving  the  existing 
system. 

I  am  aware  that  some  persons  concerned 
with  existing  impediments  to  intermodal 
transportation  have  suggested  that  the  only 
solution  Is  to  merge  the  CAB,  the  ICC.  and 
the  FMC  into  a  single  independent  trans- 
portation agency  or  Into  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Whatever  the  pros  and  cons 
of  such  a  proposal,  and  there  are  obviously 
several  of  each,  I  believe  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  many  intermodal  problems 
may  be  solved  or  lessened  under  the  present 
regime,  particularly  by  cooperative  effort,  and 
that  each  of  the  agencies  concerned  has  a 
most  Important  responslbUlty  to  devote  con- 
tinuing and  assiduous  attention  to  them. 
First,  the  agencies  can  act  within  existing 
law  to  develop  compatible  regulatory  schemes 
covering  Intermodal  transportation.  To  Illus- 
trate, when  the  Board  adopted  Ite  1964  regu- 
lation covering  extended  pickup  and  deUvery 
areas,  it  did  so  pursuant  to  consultation 
with  ICC.  There  Is  no  reason  why  slmUar 
consultations  between  the  agencies  cannot 
produce  sImUar  accommodations,  including 
a  single  set  of  simplified  tariff  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Second,  although  statutory  restric- 
tions obviously  cannot  be  resolved  by  Inter- 
agency consultations,  the  agencies  can  Jointly 
sponsor  specific  remedial  legislation  such  as 
the  Trade  Simplification  Act,  above  referred 
to. 

Finally,  It  would  appear  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  eliminate  many  of  the  Impedi- 
ments to  coordinated  international  transpor- 
tation may  be  through  international  agree- 
ments. In  the  aviation  industry,  the  Warsaw 
Convention  has  Imposed  a  unified  system  of 
carrier  liabUitles,  and  the  air  carriers  have 
thus  been  able  to  use  a  standardized  air 
waybUl.  I  am  told  that  the  European  nations 
have  proposed  a  draft  Combined  Transporta- 
tion (Convention  which  would  govern  inter- 
modal transportation  and  which  would  es- 
tablish rules  of  documentation  and  of  Ua- 
blUty.  Although  I  also  understand  that  the 
draft  convention  requires  revision,  an  Inter- 
national agreement  in  this  area  would  be 
a  major  step  forward. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  foresee  at 
this  point  whether  a  measure  to  establish 
a  single  transportation  regulatory  agency 
wlU  be  adopted  or  even  serioulsy  proposed. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate 
the  structure  of  such  an  agency,  or  whether 
its  capabilities  might  be  greater  or  less  than 
those  enjoyed  by  the  existing  agencies.  How- 
ever any  of  those  questions  might  be 
answered,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  in  fact 
many  capabUltles  to  facilitate  mtermodal 
transp>ortatlon  within  the  existing  regime 
which  have  proven  fruitful  when  exercised, 
offer  potentials  for  future  use,  and  should 
continue  to  be  exploited  aggressively  until 
and  unless  better  means  are  found. 
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Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speak«r.  my  home- 
town. Hamtramck.  Mich.,  las  long  been 
a  major  city  in  the  tennijs  map  of  the 
world. 

The  major  reason  for  this  eminence 
was  one  remarkable  woman,  Mrs.  Jean 
Hoxle,  who  taught  tennis- -and  charac- 
ter— to  thousands  of  Hamtramck  young- 
sters and  to  famous  person^  at  home  and 
abroad. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mrs.  Hbxie  died  in  a 
tragic  accident.  She  was  iiy  friend  and 
I  would  like  to  have  her  remembered  by 
this  Nation,  for  which  shei  did  so  much. 
Accordingly,  under  leave  X)  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  s^t  forth  below 
a  series  of  articles  describing  more  fully 
Mrs.  Hoxie's  extraordinany  record  and 
extraordinary  personality: 
(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Prea  i.  May  8.  1970] 
She  Taught  PERrrmoN 

She  was  a  tough  girl.  Jean  Hoxle,  but  you 
Xnen  the  reason  she  was  sue  i  a  stem  coach 
was  because  she  loved  her  young  people  so 
much  she  couldn't  stand  their  being  second- 
rate. 

So  she  drove  them  hard,  by  the  thousands, 
keeping  them  banging  at  the  wall  hour  after 
hour.  If  their  tennis  bolls  were  worn  and 
their  old  rackets  loose  In  the  ttrlngs  It  didn't 
matter.  They  would  Just  be  b  (tter  when  they 
acquired  decent  equipment. 

And  first-rate  they  became,  making  Ham- 
tramck somewhat  the  tennis  capital  of  the 
world.  Tennis  coaching  Is  aji  unlikely  field 
for  somebody  to  gain  International  promi- 
nence In.  but  Mrs.  Hoxle  mule  It  and  was 
just  as  non-nonsense  with  Sen. 
she  was  with  the  east  side 
shipped  her. 

sue  spent  most  of  her  72  iears  urging  her 
students  In  pursuit  of  perfection, 
sweated  and  complained  bu  ,  a  lot  of  them 
became  champions  and  the  r«  st  are  very  hard 
to  beat.  They'U  never  forget  her. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Prejs,  May  7,  1970] 

BaASH  Jeam  Hoxiz — She  Vas  Beautu'ui. 
(By  George  Puac  ks) 

Jean  Hoxle  is  dead.  A  thoisand  men  who 
believed  they  were  her  oi^  special  man, 
mo\im. 

She  was  the  most  loved  w^man  this  town 
had  seen  In  her  time. 

She  was  short  and  gtovit  with  a  face 
weathered  by  71  years  of  svmmer  sun.  She 
bad  a  voice  loud  and  gravell^  and  a  manner 
brash  and  demanding. 

She  was  beautiful. 

She  had  nestled  In  her  palhi,  men  like  Bill 
Pord,  Oeorge  Romney,  Ralpli  Mcllvenny  and 
Soapy  Williams,  and  countless  others  who 
reacted  to  her  whim. 

You  had  to  wonder  why. 

She  was  frequently  outrag^us.  She  would 
stroU  noisily  Into  the  spiqrts  department 
here,  plant  a  kiss  on  my  (lieek,  announce 
that  her  tennis  kids  were  ^ipetalrs  getting 
their  picture  taken. 

"I'm  leaving  for  South  America  in  two 
days,"  she  would  say,  "so  nuke  sure  the  plC' 
ture  Is  In  the  paper  tonight^  I  want  to  take 
t'ne  clipping  with  me." 

She  got  away  with  It.  Inva^ably. 

She  was  an  out-and-out  bennls  huckster. 
No  game  has  known  a  better  one.  She  taught 
her  game,  preached  It,  sold  it 

But  she  was  something  mo  re. 


Franco  as 
kids  who  wor- 
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She  was  salvaging  people  long  before  so- 
clologlsu  thought  It  might  b«  a  fine  Ide*. 

She  was  Old  World  discipline  with  a  hard- 
as-a-hammer  exterior  and  a  marshmaJlow 
heart. 

That's  why  the  guys  all  loved  her.  The  girls, 
many  of  them,  were  not  always  so  sure. 

Memorial  Park  In  Hamtramck  sits  along- 
side Jos.  Campau  In  an  area  that  once  was 
rat-a-tat-tat  and  booze  and  broads.  It  was 
that  way  when  Jean  arrived  In  the  1930s. 
Occasionally,  she'd  tell  about  It. 
"There's  nothing  fancy  about  this  neigh- 
borhood now,"  she'd  say.  "But  In  those  days. 
It  was  much  worse.  Kids  were  hungry  and 
aimless,  and  so  were  their  parents. 

"It  all  seems  so  simple  now.  But  remem- 
ber. In  those  days  and  In  that  area,  kids 
were  embarrassed  to  be  seen  with  a  tennis 
racquet  In  their  hands. 

"I  won  them  over  by  collaring  the  gang 
leaders  and  forcing  them  to  play  against  my 
kids.  When  they  say  how  futile  they  were, 
they'd  lay  off.  Some  of  them  even  joined  us. 
They  know  who  they  are." 

Over  the  years,  the  Hoxle  Hamtramck  ten- 
nis crew  won  more  than  100  national  cham- 
pionships. There  was  nothing  mystical  about 
her  technique.  It  was  simply  work.  Work 
until  the  feet  blistered,  the  hands  puffed, 
the  mind  dulled.  Hour  and  hour,  days  on 
end,  through  winter  and  summer. 

There  were  kids  who  played  for  Jean  and 
her  husband,  Jerry,  who  died  two  years  ago, 
who  swear  they  hated  her.  Now,  having 
moved  through  college  or  into  Hoxle-pro- 
moted  jobs,  they  say  they  owe  whatever  they 
are  to  her. 

I  remember  sitting  with  Peaches  Bartko- 
wlcz  In  a  restaurant  across  from  Memorial 
Park  several  years  ago.  I'd  taken  Peaches 
there  because  Mrs.  Hoxle  always  Interrupted 
her  kids'  conversations,  making  sure  they'd 
say  the  right  thing. 

"You  practice  six  hours  a  day  every  day," 
I  said  to  Peaches.  "Doesn't  a  17-year-old 
girl  occasionally  think  about  boys?" 
Prom  behind  me,  came  the  Hoxle  voice. 
"She's  got  plenty  of  boys  right  here  to 
play  tennis  with,"  said  Jean.  "She  can  date 
when  she's  25." 

Not  surprisingly,  perhaps,  most  of  the  girls 
who  once  rose  to  prominence  at  Hamtramck 
drifted  away  from  the  game  after  graduation. 
It's  a  bit  different  with  the  Hoxle  men,  who 
remain  devoted,  and  grow  more  appreciative 
with  the  passing  years. 

Ted  Jax,  once  a  Hoxle  teen  g^eat.  was  In 
tears  Wednesday  morning  when  we  came  off 
the  courts  at  Bloomfleld  Tennis  House.  He'd 
Just  heard  the  news  of  Mrs.  Hoxie's  death. 

"Do   you   people    ever   make   mistakes   on 
things  like  this?'  he  asked,  almost  pleading. 
Jax  had  kidded  In  the  past  about  Jean  and 
her  ways. 

"She's  really  something."  he  said.  "She 
calls  up  and  tells  me  there  is  something  I  ab- 
solutely have  to  do.  Right  away.  I  tell  her  I'm 
busy,  I  have  lessons  to  teach  and  other  plans. 
"She  always  comes  on  with  that  line, 
'Other  people  did  it  for  you  once  and  don't 
you  forget  It.'  I  know  they  did,  so  I  do  It.  I 
know  I  wouldn't  be  where  I  am  now  without 
her." 

The  little  guys  and  dolls,  the  seven-  and 
eight-year-olds,  had  a  special  adoration  for 
Jean. 

She'd  line  them  up  In  her  office  to  Inspect 
their  hands  and  faces  and  then  demand  her 
nlckel-a-week  payment. 

"That  nickel  really  works,"  she  said.  "At 
the  end  of  the  summer,  the  racquet  Is  theirs. 
One  dollar  for  a  20-doUar  racquet.  But  the 
nickel  makes  them  aware  that  they  have 
something  at  stake.  Bo  they  dont  miss  a 
practice." 

When  the  collection  was  done,  the  line 
began  anew,  each  kissing  Mrs.  Hoxle  good- 
by  for  the  day. 

She  never  had  children  of  her  own,  thotigh 
bar  hom«  on  the  riverfront  almost  always  is 
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occupied  by  a  dozen  or  more  boarding 
youngsters. 

She  never  really  regretted  the  lack  of  a  per- 
sonal family. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed,"  she  told  me  once, 
"how  closely  attached  young  boys  are  to  their 
high  school  coaches? 

"Most  coaches  are  closer  to  the  kids  than 
the  fathers  and  mothers.  It  stays  that  way 
for  years  afterward. 

"I've  had  a  thousand  kids  of  my  own." 

A  thousand  and  more  of  her  special  ones 
mourn. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  May  6,  1970) 

Coach    Jean    HoxrE   Kn.LED — Run    Ove« 

BY  Own  Car 

(By  Joe  Dowdall) 

Jean  Hoxle,  Michigan's  Internationally 
famous  tennis  teacher,  was  killed  in  Midland 
today  by  a  stroke  or  heart  attack  which  caus- 
ed her  to  be  run  over  by  her  own  auto. 

Mrs.  Hoxle,  71,  was  the  Eurvlvlng  member 
of  the  team  of  Jean  and  Jerry  Hoxle — a 
coaching  combination  which  taught  roy- 
alty, made  champions  of  youngsters  and  put 
Hamtramck  on  the  world  tennis  map. 

She  was  beicklng  her  car  out  of  the  drive- 
way at  her  Midland  home,  en  route  to  a  ten- 
nis class  at  Northwood  Institute,  when  she 
was  stricken. 

The  attack,  termed  a  "circulatory  spell"  by 
Dr.  Donald  J.  Cllne,  the  Midland  County 
deputy  medical  examiner,  caused  Mrs.  Hoxle 
to  fall  from  her  moving  car. 

The  car,  according  to  witnesses,  continued 
backing  in  a  tight  circle  and  ran  over  Mrs. 
Hoxle  before  Dean  Stellas,  a  sophomore  from 
Glenvtew,  111.,  was  able  to  stop  the  car  after 
It  had  hit  a  parked  station  wagon. 

Mrs.  Hoxle  had  helped  more  than  300 
youngsters  to  national  and  International 
tennis  championships  with  her  tireless  energy 
and  driving  and  forceful  teaching  methods. 

In  recent  months  she  had  been  the  ten- 
nis coach  of  Northwood  Institute,  where  the 
tennis  field  hotise  was  named  for  her. 

Mrs.  Hoxie's  most  recent  tennis  protege  was 
Peaches  Bartkowlcz,  a  20-year-old  Ham- 
tramck girl  who  has  the  famed  Wimbledon 
championship  among  her  crowns. 

Mrs.  Hoxle  met  her  late  husband,  Jerry, 
on  the  tennis  court  In  1925  and  together  they 
formed  the  most  successful  of  husband-wife 
coaching  teams.  He  died  In  19€7  at  65. 

Wealth  or  poverty  meant  little  to  the 
Hoxles. 

"Start  'em  young  and  keep  them  interested 
In  the  game  is  the  way  to  develop  cham- 
pions," the  gruff  but  kind  Mrs.  Hoxle  used 
to  say  when  asked  the  secret  of  her  success 
with  youngsters. 

"All  it  takes  is  for  a  kid  to  have  a  tennis- 
racket  and  a  ball  and  the  determination  to 
stay  with  it.  I'll  take  them  to  the  wall  of  an 
alley  garage  or  to  the  wall  of  one  of  the  finest 
tennis  houses  and  have  them  hit  and  hit  and 
hit  the  ball. 

"A  wall  is  the  best  teacher.  You  work  at 
it  until  you  know  exactly  what  you,  the 
racket  and  the  ball  are  going  to  do  every 
time.  Then  you  play  someone  else." 

This  was  the  method  Mrs.  Hoxle  used  on 
Pred  Kovaleskl,  who  was  to  become  her  first 
player  of  national  stature.  Other  top-flight 
players  who  followed  were  Allen  Hetzeck, 
Ted  Jax,  Ken  Angyal,  Ray  Senkowskl  and 
Chuck  Brainard. 

Elaine  Lewlckl  and  June  Slack,  preceded 
Miss  Bartkowlcz  as  Mrs.  Hoxie's  girl  cham- 
pion. 

In  the  early  30's  and  the  40's,  Mrs.  Hoxle 
led  Hamtramck  High  School  netters  to  15 
state  championships  in  16  years.  She  coached 
at  Hamtramck  High  and  in  the  city's  recrea- 
tion program  for  30  years. 

Her  fame  took  Mrs.  Hoxle  on  22  trips 
around  the  wcvld.  She  taught  King  Paul  of 
Greece,  two  daughters  of  Queen  Juliana  of 
th«  Netherlands,  the  nephew  of  the  late  King 
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Parouk  of  Egypt,  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Japan  and,  more  recently,  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassls. 

Yet  she  treated  her  pupils  alike,  either  at 
an  exclusive  tennis  club  or  on  the  play- 
grounds of  Hamtramck.  She  had  the  driving 
force  of  a  Marine  Corps  drill  sergeant. 

"Discipline,  that's  what  make  champions," 
Mrs.  Hoxle  said.  "I'm  not  a  Mrs.  Hitler,  but 
you  got  to  Impregnate  winning." 

Mrs  Hoxle  insisted  that  all  her  pupils  prac- 
tice long  hours  dally.  "If  it  rains,  practice 
inside  somewhere.  If  It's  hot,  practice  hard-r. 
Then  you'll  be  ready  to  play  when  you  have  to 
in  a  match  and  the  weather  won't  affect  you 
as  much." 

Yet  after  a  tireless  session  dictated  from 
her  throne  on  a  wooden  bench  overlooking 
the  courts.  Mrs.  Hoxle  would  gently  wipe  the 
sweat  from  one  of  her  yrungsters  and  softly 
praise  the  child's  Improvements. 

"I  work  all  my  pupils  hard,"  Mrs.  Hoxle 
once  said.  "But  out  of  every  100  students 
you  get  one  champion— and  99  good  players. 
I'm  a  fundamentalist  and  I  teach  and  Insist 
that  all  my  players  be  fundamentalists." 

She  had  no  peer  as  a  tennis  coach  of  young- 
sters. Only  Mrs.  Hoxle  knew  how  many 
championships  her  proteges  had  won. 

Mrs.  Hoxle  was  named  to  the  Michigan  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1966  and  was  honored  as  the 
Sportowoman  of  the  Year  In  1969  by  the 
United  Foundation.  She  had  enough  "testi- 
monial dinners"  alone  to  keep  a  normal  per- 
son on  the  run. 

"The  older  I  get,  the  more  I  enjoy  living, 
was  her  creed  right  up  to  her  final  moment, 
a  moment  spent  en  route  to  teach  tennis  to 
another  crop  of  youngsters. 

Mrs.  Hoxie's  body  will  be  brought  to  De- 
troit by  the  William  R.  Hamilton  Funeral 
Home.  It  win  handle  the  arrangements,  which 
are  still  Incomplete. 

Hoxie's  "Children":   Romnet's  Youngsters 

(By  Curt  Sylvester) 

Jean  Hoxle  coached  tennis  over  most  of  the 

world.  She  coached  royalty  and  she  coached 

the  kids  on  the  playgrounds  of  Hamtramck. 

None  of  them  forgot  her.  Some  of  them 

loved  her.  A  few  disliked  her.  But  all  of  them 

respected    her    and    her    death    Wednesday 

brought  shock  to  all  of  them. 

"I'm  greatly  shocked  at  Jean  Hoxie's  tragic 
untimely  death"  said  former  Michigan  gov- 
ernor George  Romney  now  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

"It  is  regrettable  that  young  people  will 
miss  her  insplraUon  as  an  unequaled  Instruc- 
tor in  the  sport  she  loved  and  her  great  quali- 
ties as  a  htmian  being. 

"In  addition  Jean  was  a  dedicated  Ameri- 
can and  a  great  asset  to  Detroit.  Michigan, 
and  the  country.  Our  whole  family  mourns 
her  loss." 

Both  the  former  governor  and  his  wife, 
Lenore,  had  taken  instruction  from  the  lively 
little  woman  who  put  Hamtramck  on  the 
world  tennis  map. 

Detroit  Uons'  owner  William  Clay  Ford 
was  another  of  the  Hoxle  students  who  was 
Jolted  by  her  death. 

"I'm  really  shocked,"  said  Ford.  "She  called 
me  yesterday  (Tuesday)  to  Invite  me  as  her 
guest  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  banquet  next  week. 
She  was  a  grand  woman. 

"I've  known  her  for  30  or  35  years,"  said 
Ford.  "She  taught  me  and  both  of  my  daugh- 
ters. I  used  to  go  with  her  to  the  National 
Juniors  and  other  tournaments." 

Ralph  McElvenny,  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  has  been  a  booster 
of  the  Hoxle  tennis  program  for  20  years. 

"She's  one  of  the  great  sports  figures  ta 
America,"  said  McElvenny.  "She  was  a  friend 
of  American  presidents  and  of  the  Khru- 
shchevs. 

"She  was  a  great  leader  of  yoimg  people. 
She  did  a  tremendoui  amount  of  good  be- 
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cause  all  of  her  "chUdren"  were  not  only  fine 
tennis  players— they  were  good  citizens.  "Hielr 
court  manners  were  perfect  and  they  were  al- 
ways clean  .  .  .  not  like  a  lot  of  tennis 
players  that  are  spoiled  brats." 

Although  Mrs.  Hoxle  was  known  and  loved 
by  the  Romneys  and  the  Fords,  she  was  prob- 
ably best  known  by  the  youngsters  she 
taught  on  the  playgrounds,  where  she  turned 
out  one  great  player  after  another. 

Ray  Senkowskl,  a  former  Wimbleton  play- 
er, a  two-time  AU-Amerlcan  at  Michigan 
and  now  the  pro  at  Franklin  Racquet  Club, 
was  one  of  her  favorite  pupils. 

"People  could  not  help  but  respect  the 
kind  of  dedication  she  had  for  the  cause* 
she  believed  in,"  said  Senkowskl.  "And,  what 
she  was  doing  was,  through  tennis,  building 
character  in  the  young  people  she  dealt 
with. 

"She  and  her  husband  never  had  any  chil- 
dren of  their  own."  Senkowskl  added.  "All  of 
us  were  her  children  ...  the  hundreds  of 
children  that  grew  up  In  Hamtramck  felt 
they  were  our  second  parents. 

"He  was  a  real  student  of  the  game  and 
she  was  the  finest  fundamentalist — getting 
young  kids  sUrted— in  teaching  tennU  in 
the  United  States.  She  generated  enthvislasm 
and  interest." 

Another  of  her  students  was  Ken  Angyal, 
a  former  Notre  Dame  star,  former  pro  at  the 
Lakeshore  Tennis  House  and  now  an  English 
instructor  at  Wayne  State  University. 

Mrs.  Hoxles  demand  for  perfection  didn't 
always  make  her  proteges  love  her,  according 
to  Angyal. 

"I  wouldn't  say,  except  for  some  rare  cases. 
It  was  love,"  said  Angyal.  "But  it  was  family 
loyalty.  She  dldnt  especially  care  If  a  kid  had 
great  ability.  As  long  as  you'd  come  back 
she'd  take  you." 

Angyal  recalled  fondly  how  he  met  Mrs. 
Hoxle  some  25  years  ago,  the  way  In  which 
she  probably  "hooked"  most  of  her  tennis 
pupils. 

"I  Just  lived  next  door  to  the  park  and 
went  out  to  play  one  day,"  Angyal  remem- 
bered. "This  crazy  lady  started  bossing  me 
around  and  I  went  back  every  day — she  Just 
got  me  hooked  on  it. 

"I  think  most  of  the  kids  wUl  tell  you  she 
was  more  like  a  mother  than  a  coach." 

Mrs.    Hoxie's    Last    Plans — Arranged    Own 

Rnxs 
(By  George  E.  Van) 

Jean  Hoxle  would  have  been  pleased  by 
the  tribute  given  by  Arthur  Turner,  presi- 
dent at  Northwood  Institute,  of  Midland,  at 
the  final  services  for  the  great  Hamtramck 
tennis  teacher  yesterday. 

The  final  rites  were  Just  as  she  had  ar- 
ranged them.  Her  life  as  a  perfectionist  was 
extended  after  death. 

More  than  350  persons  Jammed  the  Wil- 
liam R.  Hamilton  Funeral  Home  on  Cass 
Avenue.  They  were  there  because  they  had 
known  Mrs.  Hoxie's  compelling  Influence  and 
personality. 

People  like  William  Clay  Ford,  who  had 
worked  with  Mrs.  Hoxle  on  programs  to  help 
the  young  idea  in  tennis.  She  also  taught 
Ford  youngsters. 

And  she  also  taught  Semon  Knudsen's 
children,  and  he  was  there,  along  with  G. 
Mennen  Williams,  Jerry  Cavanagh,  Nick  Ker- 
bawy  and  a  veritable  who's  who  of  the  De- 
troit area's  tennis  great  and  tennis  small 
for  the  last  40  years. 

Turner  had  been  requested  to  "handle  my 
sendoff"  by  Mrs.  Hoxle  and  a  moving  trib- 
ute it  was.  The  request  also  included  that 
the  12  stalwart  pallbearers  be  from  North- 
wood.  And  some  of  these  had  been  among 
her  tennU  protegee  at  Hamtramck  High 
School. 

"Jean  became  a  tradition  in  her  own  life- 
time," said  Turner.  "She  taught  that  play 
Is  work  and  worked  at  It,  She  left  a  legacy 
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of  integrity,  honesty  and  pride  In  everything 
one  does.  .  .  .  She  was  a  builder  of  cham- 
pions." 

•A  racquet,  a  baU  and  a  wall."  That  was 
Mrs.  Hoxie's  oft-repeated  basic  teaching  tenet 
that  served  as  a  cornerstone  of  a  career  that 
made  her  famous  Internationally. 

And  her  proteges  hit  the  ball  back  for- 
ever In  a  never-ending  routine  of  shots. 

"It  was  a  hard  discipline  but  one  that  pro- 
duced champions, "  said  Henry  Collins,  Ham- 
tramck High  School  principal  and  a  lifelong 
friend  of  Mrs.  Hoxle. 

Most  of  those  who  knew  that  discipline 
and  profited  thereby  were  in  the  chapel. 
Some  were  too  far  away  to  make  It.  One  of 
her  greatest,  Fred  Kovaleskl,  now  lives  in 
Australia.  Peaches  Bartkovrtcz,  now  an  In- 
ternationalist, was  in  the  south  of  Prance. 

But  Peaches'  young  sister.  Plums,  was 
there.  So  were  many  other  players  who  made 
Mrs.  Hoxle  a  living  legend,  stars  like  Ed 
Roszak,  June  Stack,  Walter  EnglUh.  Al 
Hetzek,  Ed  Angyal,  Esther  Polltlzer,  John 
Wagner,  John  Relndel,  Ray  Senkowskl.  Del 
Russel  and  Jack  Cornish. 

There  is  a  line  from  a  Roman  philosopher 
that  fits  Jean  Hoxle. 

"Not  only  is  there  an  art  in  knowing  a 
thing,  but  also  a  certain  art  in  teaching  it." 


MANPOWER  TRAINING 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  calipornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29,  Mr.  Gordon  Nesvig,  the  personnel  di- 
rector of  Los  Angeles  County,  represent- 
ing the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
testified  before  the  House  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  on  the  various  man- 
power training  bills  before  that  commit- 
tee. His  testimony  called  for  a  reorga- 
nization of  manpower  training  programs 
to  provide  decentralized  administration 
and  more  flexible  funding.  He  also 
stressed  the  need  for  a  larger  role  for 
county  officials  In  the  planning,  coordi- 
nation, and  implementation  of  man- 
power programs,  especially  because  of 
the  development  of  so  many  new  pro- 
grams throughout  an  existing  patchwork 
of  agencies. 

In  summarizing  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Nesvig  pointed  to  specific  principles  that 
should  be  incorporated  in  any  reform 
manpower  bill.  His  major  recommenda- 
tions included:  First,  a  guaranteed  job 
after  training;  second,  local  control,  de- 
termination of  an  area  prime  sponsor  to 
be  made  by  the  area's  elected  officials  so 
that  the  program  can  focus  on  total  area- 
wide  needs;  third,  automatic  pass- 
through  of  fimds  for  all  metropolitan 
areas;  fourth,  specific  emphasis  on  pub- 
lic service  employment;  fifth,  1-year  ad- 
vance appropriations;  sixth,  4-year  au- 
thorizations, with  specific  figures  writ- 
ten into  the  legislation — at  the  very  least 
2-year  authorizations;  seventh,  elimina- 
tion of  categorical  programs  and  as- 
signed slots;  eighth,  automatic  increase 
of  funds  when  unemployment  reaches  a 
certain  level;  ninth,  control  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  all  State-administered  man- 
power programs;  and  10th,  a  simplified 
payment  plan  for  enroUees  in  any  pro- 
gram. 
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Mr.  Nesvlgs  testimony  follows: 
Statsmimt  on  BxHALr  or  the  Hational  As- 
sociation OF  CooNTMS  Bt  Mr.  Gordon  Nis- 
vic.  DnrcTom  or  P««soNNEt..  Los  AifcixES 
CoiTNTT.  Calif,.  Befok  the  House  Select 

SXTBCOMMTmEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  name  Is  Gordon  Nesvlg.  and  I 
am  Director  of  Personnel  for  Los  Angeles 
County.  California.  I  am  here  today  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of  Counties 
and  Its  21.000  members  In  sufport  of  H.R. 
13473.  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969. 
In  addition  to  my  prepared  statiiment.  which 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  re  cord,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Subcomir  iitee  some  of 
our  general  opinions  and  loca  experiences 
in  dealing  with  the  myriad  of  M  inpower  pro- 
grams that,  because  of  their  fra  jmented  and 
uncoordinated  nature,  have  fa  led  to  make 
an  impressive  dent  in  local  ui  lemployment 
levels. 

Manpower  training  and  develc  pment — that 
name  we  have  created  to  rouiid  up  a  vast 
array  of  programs  and  concepts — is  inextri- 
cably linked  with  such  other  <qually  broad 
fields  as  welfare  and  unemp  oyment.  We 
have  separated  these  huge  problems  from 
each  other  merely  to  look  at  thei  q  In  manage- 
able place*,  but  we  must  never  forget  that 
they  are  greatly  Intertwined.  On  the  other 
band,  we  cannot  allow  the  vaitness  of  the 
whole  problem,  which  we  might  call  poverty, 
to  overwhelm  us  and  thereby  keep  us  from 
doing  anything  at  all  to  overcome  it. 

The  report  of  the  National  Apvlsory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  recogf  ized  the  cru- 
cial implications  of  vmemploymtnt  for  public 
economic  policy.  In  the  words  c*  this  report: 
•'Unemployment  and  underemliloyment  are 
among  the  most  persistent  and  fcerious  griev- 
ances of  our  disadvantaged  minorities.  The 
pervasive  effect  of  these  conditions  on  the 
racial  ghetto  is  inextricably  linked  to  the 
problem  of  civil  disorders."  On  »ie  local  level, 
we  ar»  well  aware  of  the  problenis  of  the  poor, 
the  economically  and  aoctall^  disenfran- 
chised, the  unemployed,  and  <he  underem- 
ployed. They  beseech  us  daUy  to^  services  and 
assistance.  Tet,  It  seems  that  every  time  the 
Federal  government  has  looked;  into  the  un- 
employment and  manpower  problems  facing 
all  of  us.  It  managed  to  create  dizens  of  man- 
power programs  with  different  requirements, 
techniques,  aims  and  rewards — and  each 
responsibl*  to  different  federal  agencies, 
funded  from  different  sovirces.  land  adminis- 
tered by  every  type  of  public  or  private 
agency  we  could  manufacture.  It  appears  that 
every  time  we  saw  a  problem., we  created  a 
new  program  which  was  supposed  to  handle 
It,  without  regard  for  exlstinji  programs  or 
consideration  for  the  new  proiram's  ability 
to  fill  the  newly  observed  need.  T 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  excessive 
proUferaUon  of  categorical  programs,  dupU- 
cative  administrative  systems  and  an  over- 
centralized  and  uncoordinated  manpower 
programs  system,  the  Administration  has 
proposed  a  comprehensive  nflw  Manpower 
Training  Act.  As  set  forth  in  HiR.  13472.  this 
Act  would: 

( 1 )  "consolidate  major  manp  ower  develop- 
ment programs; 

(3)  "provide  flexible  funding:  and 
(3)   "decentralize  administration  of  man- 
power services  to  states  and  i  metropolitan 
areas."  I 

The  National  Association  '  of  Coimtles 
strongly  endorses  these  basic  principles  of 
Manpower  Reform. 

Paced,  the  way  we  are,  on  ihe  local  level 
with  providing  services  for  an  eter-expandlng 
community  need,  we  too  have  been  looking 
for  ways  of  making  manpower  programs  meet 
the  needs  of  our  citizens  In,  ameliorating 
their  personal  plight,  and  In  strengthening 
the  basic  public  economy. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties, 
meeting  recently  at  their  annital  LeglslatlTe 
Conference  in  Washington,  a.C.,  diiciii— 11 
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policy  positions  relative  to  any  national  man- 
power programs  reform.  A  National  Task 
Porce  on  Manpower  presented  basic  prin- 
ciples of  reform  that  would  be  necessary  to 
make  any  manpower  program  viable.  At  the 
top  of  a  list  of  ten  positive  principles  that 
any  manpower  bill  should  have,  was  a  guar- 
anteed Job  after  training. 

Although  data  are  sparse  supporting  the 
notion  that  a  •training  only"  program  Is  the 
least  desirable  of  all  manpower  programs, 
several  observatl  'tis  can  t>e  made : 

(1)  Occasionally,  programs  are  initiated 
for  training  areas  where  there  are  no  severe 
shortages: 

(2)  Occaslonsaiy.  prospective  employers  do 
not  know  the  existence  of  such  training  pro- 
grams and  do  not  hire  the  graduates;  con- 
versely, the  graduates  are  unable  to  find  em- 
ployers with  Jobs: 

(3)  Frequently,  the  training  Is  not  perti- 
nent to  the  Job  requirements  of  prospective 
employers,  i.e.,  the  training  Is  generic,  rather 
than  specific; 

1 4)  Training  stipends  are  considerably 
lower  than  reasonable  income  standsu-ds,  and 
people  are  unable  or  are  loathe  to  remain  In 
a  training  program,  especially  when  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  a  Job  at  its  end; 

(5)  Training  programs  without  specific 
Jobs  create  a  new  kind  of  jjerson:  the  "pro- 
fessional program  participant,"  who  either 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  moves  from  one 
program  to  another,  but  never  to  a  Job. 

Juxtaposed  against  this  Is  the  program 
which  Insures  having  a  Job  at  its  end.  Such 
a  program  not  only  provides  an  inherent  en- 
ticement to  the  participant  to  complete  the 
program,  but  It  provides  to  the  participant 
a  direct  means  of  coping  with,  and  over- 
coming the  "system."  The  person  In  a  Job 
begins  to  acquire  that  valuable  commodity 
known  as  exjjerlence.  He  acquires  both  se- 
niority and  rights  for  vacation  and  other 
purposes.  And,  most  important  of  all,  he 
becomes  essentially  self-sufflcient,  or  is 
launched  in  that  direction. 

The  JOBS  Program  and  other  programs  are 
beginning  to  build  upon  what  was  learned 
from  earlier  manpower  programs  of  various 
kinds.  Including,  for  example,  the  New  Ca- 
reers Programs.  Although  the  New  Careers 
Programs  provided  wages  for  participants  (as 
well  as  training  money).  It  did  not  have 
built  into  it  a  guarantee.  Administrators  were 
not  compelled  to  find  the  ways  and  means 
of  keeping  new  careerists.  Although  such 
guarantees  are  not  yet  attached  to  any  man- 
power program,  the  fact  that  some  programs 
urge  employers  to  hire  first  and  train  after- 
wards, Is  very  attractive.  Many  unknowns  are 
removed,  and  the  process  of  recruitment  for 
manpower  programs  is  made  a  little  more 
easy.  The  "Job  first"  concept  insures  a  some- 
what greater  return  for  the  manpower 
dollar. 

It  is  not  suggested  herein  that  all  programs 
without  Job  guarantees  be  terminated.  The 
basic  thmst  of  the  argument  here  is  that 
programs  which  provide  for  the  Immediate 
or  early  hiring  of  participants  are  very  at- 
tractive. There  are  many  communities  and 
many  situations  in  which  other  kinds  of  pro- 
grams must  be  pursued. 

Also  high  on  the  list  of  our  basic  man- 
power development  principles,  and  a  way  of 
solving  needs  of  the  first  principle.  Is  the 
need  for  specific  emphasis  on  public  service 
employment.  State  and  local  governments  en- 
gage in  a  vast  and  growing  number  of  activi- 
ties, ranging  from  educa,tlon  to  air  and  water 
pollution  control.  In  1966,  State  and  local 
governments  spent  $87  billion  and  employed 
nearly  7.7  million  workers.  Over  the  ten-year 
period  from  1956  to  1966,  expenditures  rose 
by  (30  billion,  and  employment  grew  by  8 
million.  In  the  coming  years,  state  and  local 
governments  will  be  called  on  to  supply  even 
more  services.  Population  growth  and  rising 
personal  Incomes  will  be  partially  responsi- 
ble, along  with  demands  for  more  urban  re- 
development, better  fire  and  police  protec- 
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tion.  less  crowded  schools,  and  improved 
medical  care  and  facilities.  County  govern- 
ment is  becoming  increasingly  important  In 
the  furnishing  of  these  services  to  the 
people. 

There  seems  to  be  an  Increased  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  ability  of  counties 
to  perform  functions  efficiently,  as  a  result 
of  reorganization  and  modernization  of 
county  structures  In  many  areas.  But  prob- 
ably most  Important  is  the  realization  that 
counties  are  logical  areas  for  the  performance 
of  area-wide  functions,  resulting  In  a  quite 
noticeable  trend  toward  transferring  func- 
tions from  smaller  units  of  government.  In  an 
attempt  to  provide  an  expanding  variety  of 
services  to  the  community,  county  govern- 
ment has  felt  the  strong  pressures  for  man- 
power development.  In  the  five-year  period 
from  1962  to  1967  alone,  the  total  employees 
of  all  the  counties  In  the  United  States  in- 
creased 24 'r  as  compared  to  an  increase  of 
15.5 '^r  for  all  the  municipalities.  If  county 
services  are  to  expand  to  meet  the  growing 
needs,  then  financial  and  program  support 
will  be  essential,  ablic  service  employment 
must  be  developed  in  order  to  allow  for  Job 
development  and  improved  governmental 
services  at  the  local  level. 

Identifiable  potential  Jobs  could  be  created 
In  almost  every  department  of  county  govern- 
ment to  provide  and  expand  the  services  that 
counties  do  not  provide  now.  but  are  being 
asked  to  respond  to  every  day.  Los  Angeles 
County's  various  human  services  depart- 
ments could  immediately  absorb  2.200  New 
Careerists  to  be  utilized  In  our  service  de- 
livery systems.  Half  of  the  identified  poten- 
tial Jobs  would  provide  services  that  the 
County  does  not  provide  now.  The  remainder 
would  be  expanding  the  outreach  of  serv- 
ices traditionally  available  from  the  agencies, 
but  limited  because  of  manpower  shortages. 
These  service  Jobs  -  e  not  "make  work" 
Jobs — rather,  they  are  a  response  to  the  cry- 
ing needs  of  the  community,  and  I  dare  say 
that  each  of  our  3,049  counties  could  cite 
similar  examples.  Gentlemen,  the  need  Is 
there.  V'e  would  definitely  support  a  major 
program  to  create  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  public  service  employment  Jobs. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  has 
alv  ys  operated  under  a  basic  principle  that 
elected  officials  with  their  responsibility  to 
the  electors,  must  control  programs  within 
their  Jurisdiction.  Operating  from  that  basic 
premise,  we  believe  that  the  determination 
of  an  area  prime  .ponsor  (as  defined  In  this 
bill)  should  be  determined  by  the  area's 
elected  officials  so  that  the  program  can  focus 
on  total  metropolitan  areawlde  needs.  And.  In 
the  same  light,  we  believe  that  state-admlnls- 
tered  manpower  programs  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Governor. 

As  elected  officials,  you  are  well  aware  of 
the  need  for  programs  that  are  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  citizens.  Responsibility 
can  best  be  guaranteed  through  the  aus- 
pices of  elected  officials  at  each  level  of  our 
federal  system.  As  we  explained  earlier, 
county  government  Is  Increasingly  respond- 
ing to  the  areawlde  needs  of  our  citizens. 
With  the  continuing  out-mlgratlon  of  peo- 
ple and  Industry  to  the  suburban  areas  of 
the  nation.  It  seems  logical  to  conclude  that 
counties  will  continue  to  have  a  large  role 
in  the  developing  and  providing  of  Job  op- 
portunities for  the  unemployed  city  dweller 
Statistically,  almost  half  (113)  of  the  233 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSA's)  are  single  county  Jurisdictions.  An 
additional  40  SMSA's  are  composed  of  two 
counties.  And,  If  we  are  to  avoid  continued 
proliferation  of  programs,  then  we  should 
turn  to  the  county  as  a  responsive  level  of 
government  to  coordinate  areawlde  man- 
power program  contracts  at  the  local  level. 
If  It  Is  a  major  objective  of  this  bill  to  de- 
centralize and  coordinate  manpower  pro- 
grams at  the  state  and  local  levels,  then  It 
is  of  prime  importance  to  place  control  in 
the  hands  of  elected  officials.  And,  speclfl- 
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cally  the  determination  of  an  area  prims 
sponsor  should  be  made  by  the  area's  elected 
officials  so  that  the  program  can  focus  on 
the  total  areawlde  needs,  and  be  responsive 
to  the  community.  We  also  recommend  au- 
tomatic pass-through  of  funds  to  metropoU- 
inn  areas. 

or  major  concern  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment is  realistic  planning  and  evaluation.  In 
order  to  develop  viable  programs,  we  at  the 
local  level  need  built-in  advanced  planning 
conditions  Too  often  we  have  found  our- 
selves actively  engaged  in  a  manpower  train- 
ing program  that  is  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  community,  only  to  have  federal  funds 
to  that  project  discontinued  and  the  pro- 
grams closed  short  of  their  promised  goals 
This  type  of  situation  could  be  averted  by 
providing  for  multiple  year  funding  so  that 
planning  and  some  continuity  can  be  built 
into  each  project. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  rec- 
ommends that  all  Manpower  Training  pro- 
grams have  one-year  advance  appropriations 
and  four-year  authorizations,  with  specific 
figures  written  Into  the  legislation  at  the 
very  least  for  two-year  authorizations.  Oen- 
Uemen,  we  don't  feel  that  this  Is  an  inor- 
dinate request.  Congress  has  for  years  en- 
dorsed advanced  planning  concepu  in  vari- 
ous building  programs;  It  Is  time  that  we 
systemaUcally  plan  programs  for  people  with 
at  least  the  same  type  of  advance  guaran- 
tee. 

The  concept  of  automatic  Increases  of 
funds  when  unemployment  reaches  a  certain 
level  would  sUengthen  the  ability  of  all 
manpower  programs  to  meet  the  continual- 
ly  changing   needs   of   the   community. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  we  avoid  develop- 
ing National  programs  that  all  local  com- 
munities mtist  fit  their  needs  to.  This  could 
be  avoided  by  the  elimination  of  categori- 
cal programs  and  assigned  slots.  Every  com- 
munity's needs  are  different.  This  national 
program  should  allow  for  Innovative  pro- 
grams on   the   local   level. 

Ijet  us  not  simply  mandate  a  national 
program,  but  allow  for  the  exploration  of 
Innovative  concepts  beyond  strict  categorical 
projects. 

And  finally,  our  Association  recommends 
that  a  sUnpUfled  payment  plan  be  estab- 
lished for  enroUees  In  any  program.  This 
would  relieve  added  administrative  problem* 
and  make  manpower  programs  more  respon- 
sive to  needs  of  the  enroUees.  This  would 
also  cut  down  on  the  present  tendency  for 
enroUees  to  shop  around  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another.  In  order  to  receive  better 
benefits,  rather  than  the  appropriate  train- 
ing- 
Next,  let  me  cite  more  specific  conditions 
and  concerns  within  my  own  county. 

Within  the  past  30  years  the  cost  of  gov- 
erning Los  Angeles  County  has  soared  from 
(94,333.318  to  (1,771,143.559,  larger  than  most 
States'  budgets.  Well  over  one  billion  dol- 
lars of  that  increase  occurred  In  the  last 
decade.  Our  primary  source  of  revenue  Is  the 
Real  Estate  Tax,  now  close  to  (10  per  (100 
assessed  valuation. 

If  county  services  are  to  expand  to  meet 
the  growing  needs,  financial  support  wlU  be 
essential. 

Although  the  Federal  manpower  commit- 
ment has  grown  from  approximately  (50 
million  m  first  year  appropriations  for  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  to  about  (3.5  billion  In  Federal  man- 
power legisUtlon  only  eight  years  later,  a 
substantial  reduction  In  unemployment  and 
underemployment  and  concomitant  poverty 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  more 
adequate  manpower  policy  and  programs. 

Ourlng  this  period  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  Increased  by  60  times  the 
fluanclal  resources  devoted  to  manpower  de- 
velopment, we  have  seen  very  Uttle  Improve- 
ment on  the  local  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
li.nce  we  began  participating  In  inan]}ower 
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training  programs  In  1965,  the  size  of  the 
programs  funded  locally  has  actually  di- 
minished. ,  . 
Just  a  few  months  ago,  one  of  our  work 
experience  programs  was  closed  down  com- 
pletely. The  program  had  some  operational 
problems,  but  we  virorked  them  out.  We  de- 
veloped a  modified  program  design  working 
cooperatively  with  our  local  Community 
Action  Agency  people.  But  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment said  there  were  no  funds  and  the  pro- 
gram would  have  to  be  cut.  We  got  local  ap- 
proval to  resubmit  it.  but  even  though  every- 
one locally  thinks  It  looks  good  the  Labor 
Denartment  is  crying  poverty.  Somebody 
ought  to  tell  them  how  they  can  get  hold 
of  some  of  that  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars.  We  only  need  one  ten-thousandth  of 
it  for  this  project. 

Our  experience  with  Federal  manpower 
programs  to  date  has  resulted  in  much  frus- 
tration and  has  pointed  out  major  inade- 
quacies in  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
manpower  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  U  no  Federal 
manpower  program.  There  are  biU  and  pieces 
of  a  program  which  are  administered  by  sev- 
eral departments;  GEO,  LABOR,  HEW,  HXH), 
DEFENSE,  and  perhaps  others  that  we  don't 
even  know  of.  The  program  Is  further  frag- 
mented among  various  bureaus  within  these 
depairtments. 

There  seems  to  be  little  coordination  of 
Federal  agencies'  funding,  even  when  funds 
are  available  from  different  bureaus  within 
the  same  department.  Duplicate  projects  are 
funded.  State  and  local  agencies  are  circum- 
vented and  programs  proliferate  without  a 
cohesive  design.  This  leads  to  ineffective  use 
of  resources  and  Umited  capability  to  estab- 
lish Information  and  evaluation  systems  for 
future  planning. 

When  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  ShulU 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  last  month,  he  stated  that 
the  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969 
was  a  proposal  for  comprehensive  manpower 
legislation  which  woiUd  "break  new  ground 
by  creating  a  new  framework  for  a  construc- 
tive partnership  between  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  In  the  spirit  of  New 
Federalism." 

Supporters  of  the  present  State  vocational 
education  system  immediately  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  bUl  did  not  Include  sufficient 
assurances  that  vocational  education  would 
be  given  preferential  sUtus  In  providing  skill 
training  and,  further,  that  the  bill  could  In- 
terfere with  tlie  independent  status  of  State 
vocational  education  systems. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  provincialism  at  the 
Federal  level  which  makes  It  Impossible  for 
us  to  coordinate  programs  at  the  local  level. 
When  we  first  read  the  Vocational  Bduca- 
Uon  AmendmenU  of  1968,  we  were  Impressed 
with  their  far-reaching  impUcations,  and 
saw  potential  applications  of  these  new 
funds  which  could  support  our  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Program  and  our  New  Careers 
Program.  The  legislature  had  recognlaed  tbe 
need  for  the  development  of  cloee,  coopera- 
tive systems  between  employers  and  train- 
ing institutions,  and  there  was  a  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  New  Careers 
models. 

We  attended  the  SUte  bearings  on  Imple- 
menUtion  of  the  blU  and  saw  that  the  plan 
was  to  keep  the  money  with  the  Vocational 
Education  people.  We  expressed  an  Inerest 
In  participation  but  got  no  response.  We 
were  told  we  would  be  contacted  when  the 
guidelines  were  completed. 

On  December  23.  1969.  we  learned  through 
a  magazine  article  that  the  guidelines  bad 
been  out  for  some  time  and  that  the  dead- 
line for  submittaig  proposals  for  experi- 
mental programs  imder  Part  D  of  the  VKA 
of  1968  was  January  1.  1970.  We  sent  a  t^e- 
gram  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  that 
day  requesting  a  copy  of  the  guidelines  and 
an  extension  of  the  deadline.  We  received  a 
call  from  Washington  on  December  39,  1969 
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Informing  us  that  the  guidelines  wwe  on 
the  way  but  that  there  could  be  no  exten- 
sion on  the  January  1,  1970  deadline. 

This  may  point  out  a  related  problem.  In- 
formation flow  between  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  geU  delayed,  sidetracked  and 
distorted.  ThU  U  true  not  only  where  new 
programs  are  involved,  but  also  for  estab- 
Ushed  programs. 

Local  agencies  feel  shut  out  of  the  plan- 
ning process  and  are  resistant  to  Informa- 
tion demands  which  they  do  not  f  uUy  under- 
stand. Federal  agencies  do  not  get  timely 
or  accurate  Information  on  local  programs 
and  local  needs. 

We  had  a  program  funded  under  Title  V 
of  the  EGA  of  1964.  We  operated  the  pro- 
gram for  about  nine  months  before  we  saw 
the  guidelines.  During  the  second  year,  we 
had  to  re-vamp  the  program  to  meet  the 
guidelines.  We  Just  about  got  through  doing 
this  when  In  the  third  year  the  program  was 
cancelled.  The  program  was  being  coordi- 
nated through  the  State.  We  sent  reams  of 
Information  to  them  without  understand- 
ing their  use.  We  never  knew  what  the 
State  needed,  what  the  Federal  Government 
needed,  or  whether  the  Information  was  get- 
ting through.  We  subsequently  found  out 
that  the  program  people  in  Washington  did 
not  get  accurate  Information  or  what  was 
going  on. 

Our  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  Program 
offers  another  example  of  the  need  for  im- 
proved communications.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  never  really  understood  the  ca- 
pability of  this  program.  They  conslstenUy 
refer  to  NYC  out-of-school  as  an  aging  vat. 
They  have  no  systematic  way  of  keeping  In- 
formed on  local  programs.  Locally  we  see 
NYC  as  an  Innovative  tool  for  engaging 
youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  system.  But  we  have 
been  fighting  restrictive  gtildellnes  for  the 
last  four  and  one-half  years. 

We  currenUy  have  what  appears  to  be 
the  beginning  of  an  effective  model  for 
engaging  drop-outs  and  other  estranged 
youth.  Basic  and  remedial  education  pro- 
grams are  tied  to  work  experience.  Youth 
can  explore  a  variety  of  worker  roles  In  over 
twenty-five  occupational  areas.  An  In-serv- 
ice group  counseling  program  which  is  weU 
accepted  by  the  youth  helps  them  to  inte- 
grate the  work  and  education  experience  Into 
a  cohesive  self-development  and  career  plan- 
ning program. 

All  NYC  work  site  supervisors  participate 
m  a  special  Inservlce  training  program  to  pre- 
pare them  to  work  more  effectively  with  their 
enroUees.  Our  success  rate  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing from  40%  to  almost  60% .  and  we  are  weU 
on  our  way  to  our  goal  of  75%  successes  this 
year. 

We  learned  recently,  however,  that  the 
Labor  Department  wants  to  tsansfer  many  of 
the  program  functions  to  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  (now  a  part  of  the  new  CaU- 
fomU  Department  of  Hiunan  Resource  De- 
velopment) .  Apparently  Labor  knows  little  of 
our  local  efforts  and  feels  it  is  time  to  try 
something  new.  LocaUy,  the  Employment 
Service  has  not  even  demonstrated  the  capa- 
bUlty  of  reaching  disadvantaged  youth,  let 
alone  counseling  them.  When  the  Labor  De- 
partment cut  the  age  limit  for  out-of-school 
NYC  youth  from  22  to  18.  the  Employment 
Service  oould  not  fill  our  program  recruit- 
ment needs.  We  had  to  develop  our  own  re- 
cruitment program  through  our  Welfare  and 
Probation  Departments.  We  have  learned 
from  our  NYC  enroUees  that  the  Employment 
Service  does  not  have  a  good  Image  or  repu- 
tation In  the  disadvantaged  community. 
These  youth  are  discouraged  by  red-tape  and 
bureaucratic  run-around. 

Referrals  made  to  us  by  the  Employment 
Service  frequenUy  demonstrate  a  failure  to 
meet  individual  applicant  needs  and  abili- 
ties. Applicants  are  encouraged  to  accept 
whatever  the  counselor  has  a  Job  order  for. 
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even  If  It  U  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  Indl- 
Tldual. 

There  Is  an  inadequate  utUlza  tlon  of  avail- 
able resources,  both  within  the  Employment 
Service  Itself  and  within  the  Community. 
This  Is  apparert.  when  we  try  to  use  the  Em- 
ployment Service  aj  •»  resource  for  placement 
of  Job  ready  youth  outside  of  our  own  em- 
ployment system.  Although  thli  should  logi- 
cally be  the  role  of  the  Employment  Service, 
we  have  had  to  set  up  our  own  Job  develop- 
ment function  In  order  to  prDvlde  outside 
employment  opportunities  for  y  >uth  In  addi- 
tion to  County  employment. 

Of  the  various  programs  we  a  -e  participat- 
ing in.  our  NYC  program  has  bten  In  opera- 
tion the  longest.  We  are  quite  proud  of  the 
model  which  has  evolved,  but  It  has  evolved 
under  the  most  adverse  clrctimstances.  A 
quick  description  of  these  circumstances 
may  give  you  an  understandln(  of  the  types 
of  problems  which  are  common  to  all  of  our 
Federally  funded  Manpower  programs. 

The  one  year  Federal  fundi  ag  cycle  and 
the  delay  In  passing  the  apprc  prlatlons  bill 
has  resulted  in  erratic  fimdlng  periods.  Dur- 
ing one  fiscal  year,  the  program  was  re- 
newed five  times.  This  meant  the  develop- 
ment of  five  budgets  and  the  negotiation  of 
Ave  contract  modifications.  In  several  of 
these  periods  slot  allocations  vere  changed 
and  new  guidelines  lntroduce<l .  This  makes 
It  Impossible  to  plan  effecUvely 

As  the  program  grew  more  siccessful.  the 
size  of  the  program  shrank.  V'e  went  from 
an  allocation  of  1200  trainee  slsts  in  1965  to 
199  slots  today.  The  erratic  fu  idlng  periods 
and  concomitant  poor  planting,  coupled 
with  the  diminishing  program  size  and  un- 
certain assurance  of  program  continuance 
made  it  difficult  to  maintain  staff  morale 
and  keep  all  persons  associated  with  the  NYC 
program  motivate  toward  mee  ing  its  goals. 
With  this  climate  established.  It  was  hard 
to  cope  with  conflicting  g\idellnes  and 
frequent  changes  in  program  requirements. 
The  meet  burdensome  changts  were  In  the 
area  of  Information  requirements.  Federal 
Information  requirements  weie  apparently 
established  prior  to  availability  of  specific 
Information  or  program  structure,  goals,  etc. 
As  Washington  learned  that  the  Informa- 
tion they  were  getting  did  not  meet  their 
needs,  new  demands  were  maqe.  Much  time 
was  lo«t  m  the  redesign  of  dkta  collection 
and  processing  subsystems.  In  Formation  re- 
quirements usually  exceeded  ithe  budgeted 
staff's  capability.  Important  4ata  may  not 
have  been  doctunented  In  the  ^ly  stages  of 
a  program.  Inputs  were  based  <>n  rough  esti- 
mates rather  than  documented  data.  Dur- 
ing aU  of  this,  the  strategist^  In  Washing- 
ton were  accumulating  data  ion  local  pro- 
grams and  concluding  that  NYC  appeared  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  aglnglvat  for  youth. 
Their  conclusion  am  aw*  us,  especially  in 
light  of  the  natiue  of  the  date  collected.  It 
seems  to  a  great  extent  the  Federal  empha- 
Els  is  on  documenting  how  njoney  is  being 
spent  rather  than  on  accumulating  Informa- 
tion that  would  be  useful  in  evaluating  suc- 
cess with  respect  to  program  go^ls. 

In  September  of  1967.  the  County  of  Loe 
Angeles  entered  Into  an  agreetient  with  the 
local  Community  Action  Agency  to  operate 
a  New  Careers  project  which  was  a  part  of 
the  Concentrated  Employmeat  Program  In 
Los  Angeles.  We  had  gained  s<»ne  experience 
with  the  New  Careers  concept  Rising  enrollees 
from  our  NYC  program  and  •nroUeee  from 
a  local  community  action  proiect  called  the 
Neighborhood  Adult  Participation  Project. 
We  felt  that  the  concept  wovild  be  aa  effec- 
tive aa  It  was  creaUve.  After  «>ver  two  yean 
of  experience,  we  now  think  th4t  New  Careers, 
If  viewed  aa  an  approach  instead  of  a  spe- 
cific project,  baa  greater  lii«>Ucatlona  for 
ImproTlnc  the  responslveneas  tot  government 
and  rvduelng  the  problems  of  poverty  than 
anything  else  that  has  come  dut  of  the  War 
on  Poverty. 
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New  Careers  Is  more  than  an  anti-unem- 
ployment measure.  It  is  an  approach  for 
meeting  projected  manpower  shortages  In 
human  services,  while  at  the  same  time  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  those  services.  The 
Idea  that  persons  from  the  client  system  can 
provide  useful  service  to  the  client  system 
is  not  new  and  has  been  implemented  In 
various  settings.  Including  the  more  popular 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Synanon.  What 
Is  new  is  the  Idea  that  this  new  source 
of  manpower  for  the  human  services  can  be 
developed  through  a  planned  sequence  of 
work  experience  and  training,  and  that  this 
process  can  become  an  alternate  route  of 
entry  Into  many  professional  service  occu- 
pations. In  the  process,  we  establish  college 
accreditation  for  life  experience,  specific  work 
experience  and  In-servlce  training.  At  the 
same  time,  we  Influence  educational  Institu- 
tions to  make  educational  content  more 
relevant  to  student  employment  needs,  de- 
velop a  variety  of  alternate  models  for  dis- 
pensing knowledge  and  evaluating  learning 
processes,  tie  educational  services  more 
closely  to  learning  styles,  and  develop  closer 
working  relationships  between  education  and 
employment  resources. 

There  Is  currently  concern  that  large 
bureaucracies  have  evolved  to  a  point  where 
they  are  no  longer  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  publics  they  serve.  The  January-Febru- 
ary, 1969  issue  of  the  Public  Administration 
Review  has  a  symposium  on  Alienation.  De- 
centralization and  Participation.  In  addition 
to  the  need  for  change  In  the  kinds  and 
quality  of  services  rendered,  the  articles  in 
this  symposium  postulate  a  need  for  struc- 
tural change  In  governmental  systems  to 
make  them  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  total  constituency. 

New  Careerists  are  demonstrating  that  they 
can  become  the  change  agents  for  bringing 
about  organizational  adjustments.  Their  sen- 
sitivity and  first-hand  awareness  of  needs  and 
their  Intolerance  of  procedures  which  put 
process  before  purpose  enable  them  to 
critically  evaluate  gaps  In  service  and  pres- 
sure the  system  Internally  for  the  much 
needed  change. 

From  a  personnel  management  point  of 
view,  this  approach  enables  us  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  available  human  re- 
sources. It  enables  us  to  establish  new  routes 
of  entry  Into  professional  occupations,  lead- 
ing from  Jobs  which  can  be  performed  by 
Indigenous  community  aides  to  the  full  pro- 
fessional level.  Service  objectives  and  goals 
must  be  reassessed.  Jobs  at  all  levels  need 
to  be  re-evaluated  and  re-designed.  Minimum 
requirements  must  be  tied  more  realistically 
to  Job  performance  demands.  Training  needs 
must  be  more  readily  Identified  and  tasks 
allocated  to  the  lowest  level  at  which  they 
can  be  effectively  performed.  At  the  same 
time,  competing  models  can  be  established  to 
determine  the  cost  effectiveness  of  alternate 
service  delivery  systems. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  our  legislators  In 
Washington  were  also  aware  of  the  potential 
of  New  Careers.  As  you  know,  although  the 
Administration  had  asked  for  a  simple  two- 
year  extension  of  the  poverty  program,  the 
bin  that  was  approved  by  the  House  con- 
tained some  new  provisions  added  by  the 
House  Committee.  The  Committee  Report 
singled  out  New  Careers  and  Operation  Main- 
stream as  having  "experienced  an  unusually 
high  degree  of  success  and  usefulness."  These 
two  programs  were  removed  from  Title  I-B 
m  the  bill  and  given  special  separate  status 
in  a  new  Part  E  of  Title  I.  The  bill  specifically 
earmarks  $110,000,000  for  the  programs,  dou- 
ble the  amount  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion, with  »60  million  going  to  New  Careers 
and  (60  million  to  Mainstream. 

We'd  like,  at  this  point,  to  touch  briefly 
on  some  of  the  highlights  of  our  New  Ca- 
reers experience.  In  the  first  place,  this  ex- 
perience has  enabled  us  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  promotion  opportunities  to  the 
poor,  and  to  make  our  services  more  req>on- 
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slve  to  the  need  of  the  poor.  More  Impor- 
tantly, it  has  Identified  new  areas  of  service 
that  the  County  can  get  engaged  in  which 
could  alleviate,  and  possibly  eliminate,  many 
of  our  burgeoning  urban  problems.  But  these 
services  go  beyond  the  revenue  resources  of 
the  County.  Although  »50  million  Is  twice 
what  the  Administration  asked  for  on  a  na- 
tional level  for  New  Careers,  we  could  use 
$10  million  of  that  money  In  County  Govern- 
ment right  now  to  develop  2,000  New  Careers 
Jobs.  This  would  luolude  a  movement  into 
non-human  service  occupations  as  well  as 
expansion  In  the  traditional  human  service 
areas  of  health,  medicine,  mental  health, 
welfare,  probation,  law-enforcement,  com- 
munity organization,  and  human  relations, 
and  would  require  a  permanent  Federal  sub- 
sidy which  could  grow  to  $120,000,000  a  year 
and  10,000  Jobs  by  1975. 

Currently,  our  experlmsntatlon  In  New 
Careers  has  focused  on  the  County's  tradi- 
tional human  service  areas.  Limited  fiscal 
resources  from  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Project,  and  the  local  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Opportunity  Foundation  programs  have 
thus  far  only  allowed  us  to  test  the  Impact 
that  the  Introduction  of  a  non-professional 
service  worker  will  have  on  a  services  tradi- 
tionally provided  for  by  professionals.  Even 
so,  the  results  are  encouraging. 

The  East  Los  Angeles  Child  and  Youth 
Clinic  was  established  In  1968  under  a  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing new  ways  to  provide  optimum  total 
health  services  lor  children  In  specified  dis- 
advantaged areas  and  for  their  families. 
Though  equipped  In  staff  and  facility  to 
handle  a  considerable  segment  of  the  Imme- 
diate neighborhood  In  the  East  Los  Angeles 
area,  the  professional  staff  at  the  CUnlc  an- 
ticipated accurately  that  a  problem  of  first 
priority  would  be  to  establish  their  presence 
m  the  "barrio"  and  to  develop  an  image  as 
a  haven  for  local  families  with  children  that 
were  ill.  To  solve  this  problem,  the  Clinic 
proposed  the  Introduction  of  a  Community 
Health  Worker  as  an  Integral  part  of  their 
staffing  pattern.  The  function  of  this  worker, 
or  Health  Assistant  as  the  title  came  to  be. 
would  be  to  assist  the  professional  staff  to 
spread  the  word  In  the  local  neighborhood 
about  services  available  at  the  Clinic,  and 
to  make  patients  feel  comfortable  and  ac- 
cepted when  they  appeared. 

Within  a  few  months  after  a  dozen  Health 
Assistants  had  Joined  the  staff,  the  Clinic 
was  overwhelmed  with  new  patients.  Far 
more  patients,  by  the  way.  than  their  sta- 
tistical data  had  led  them  to  believe  should 
have  needed  their  service  within  the  estab- 
lished geographic  boundaries.  This  result  has 
caused  the  Clinic  to  consider  substantial  ad- 
justments in  its  service  approach.  Including 
the  expansion  of  Its  New  Careers  staff  In 
number  and  In  the  areas  of  service  they  will 
provide. 

In  March  of  1967.  the  Probation  Depart- 
ment established  the  RODEO  (Reduction  of 
Delinquency  Through  Expansion  of  Oppor- 
tunity) project.  The  hypothesis  was  that 
Juvenile  offenders,  who  would  normally  be 
assigned  for  residence  In  a  probation  camp, 
could,  m  many  cases,  be  maintained  In  their 
own  community  under  special  supervision 
with  at  least  equally  successful  results  and 
at  considerably  lower  costs  to  the  County. 
The  special  conditions  of  supervision  In  this 
case  called  for  a  reduction  of  the  caseload  of 
a  Probation  Officer.  It  also  meant  a  change 
from  the  traditional  one-to-one  counselling 
role  of  the  professional  to  that  of  a  cata- 
lyst for  the  redistribution  of  community  and 
family  resources,  in  order  to  provide  the 
ward  with  maximum  support  In  his  readjust- 
ment. The  professionals  traditional  role.  M 
the  counselor,  behavior  model  and  expediter 
for  the  Juvenile,  to  a  great  extent  was  re- 
assigned to  a  responsible,  mature,  sub-pro- 
fessional adult  from  the  ward's  own  com- 
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munlty.  who  deraonstratMl  an  ablUty  to  pro- 
vide mor«  realistic  beluvlor  goals  and  to 
teach  the  ward  how  to  take  advantage  of 
available  personal  and  community  resources. 
The  results  after  the  flrst  year  of  experi- 
mentation In  South  Central  Los  Angeles  In- 
dicated that  thU  approach  was  successful  In 
alt  respects.  It  was  determined  that  In  con- 
trolling recidivism  patterns  normally  ex- 
pected of  Juvenile  offenders  and  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  Juvenile  with  the  poaltlve  Insti- 
tutions in  aQClety,  school,  employment,  etc., 
this  approach  was  more  successful  than  eith- 
er the  camps  programs  or  traditional  super- 
vision methods.  In  rough  figures,  each  Ju- 
venile participant  In  this  project  represent- 
ed a  dollar  savings  of  $1200  per  year  to  the 
County  In  services  provided  by  the  staff 
when  compared  to  the  costs  of  his  residence 
in  a  Camp.  This  was  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  reduction  of  caseload  ratios  and 
attachment  of  New  Careers  staff  is  a  sub- 
stantially more  expensive  staffing  pattern 
than  the  department's  traditional  super- 
vision program. 

Probation  Department  has  since  then  In- 
creased tta  utilization  of  the  "KODEO  meth- 
od", and  has  introduced  New  Careerists  In 
various  other  programs  with  comparable  suc- 
cess. 

The  Department  of  Hospitals,  has  only  re- 
cently begun  participation  In  New  Careers. 
but  Indications  are  that  this  Department  wUl 
be  among  the  most  enthusiastic  parUclpants 
In  this  area.  At  present.  New  Careerists  In 
our  hospitals  are  being  trained  to  Improve 
the  communication  and  understanding  be- 
tween patient  and  physician.  Physicians  who 
8er\e  in  our  hospitals,  especially  "Big  Gen- 
eral"    (Los    Angeles    County-USC    Medical 
Center,  largest  General  Hospital  In  the  United 
States,  2377  beds,  and  trains  the  majority  of 
physicians  in  the  Southern  Calif ornU.  area), 
are  beginning  to  question  the  specialist  sys- 
tem In  medicine  as  that  system  which  affects 
the  care  provided  resldente  of  disadvantaged 
areas.  Ghetto  residents,  because  of  cultural 
and  economic  deprivation,  view  the  field  of 
medicine  as  a  resource  of  the  last  resort,  to 
be  used  oiUy  in  cases  of  impending  death  or 
serious    illness    or    accident.    Cast    Into    an 
enormous.  Impersonal  faculty  to  be  served 
after  hours  of  agonizing  waiting  by  a  corps 
of  busy,  ever -changing,  necessarily  curt  pro- 
fessionals, they  And  little  motivation  to  con- 
tinue partlclpaUon  In  their  medical  care  pro- 
gram. Increasing  numbers  of  "no-shows '  to 
follow-up  clinics  and  return  of  patients  to 
the    hoepltal    due    to    poor    after-discharge 
treatment  reflects  the  lltUe  worth  that  is  at- 
tached to  the  service  provided  by  the  Imper- 
sonal specialist  after  specUllst. 

New  Careerists  are  being  trained  as  Nurses 
Aides.  Clinic  Aides,  Pharmacy  Aides,  etc., 
primarily  responsible  for  aasUtlng  the  paUent 
to  communicate  more  accurately  and  com- 
pletely the  source  of  their  complaints  to  the 
doctor.  They  are  valuable  to  the  doctor  In  ex- 
plaining after  treatment  care  and  motivat- 
ing the  patient  to  continue  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  by  using  the  idiom  and  lan- 
guage most  effectively  understood  by  the 
paUent  Use  of  New  Careerists  has  helped  un- 
cover a  peculiar  heart  disease  characteristic 
to  patients  that  have  Immigrated  from  a 
specific  locaUon  In  Mexico  to  Los  Angeles. 
This  research,  which  may  lead  to  a  coopera- 
tive project  between  Mexican  and  American 
health  agencies,  was  almost  Impossible  to 
conduct  without  the  New  Careerists'  help. 

A  patient  who  leaves  our  County  Hospital 
with  a  chronic  or  potentially  recurrent  ail- 
ment Is  rmrely  followed  without  his  own  ini- 
tiative, outside  of  an  outi>*tlent  clinic  or 
when  he  relapses  and  returns  In  an  am- 
bulance. The  Department  of  Hospitals  Is  not 
staffed  with  fonow-np,  outreach  personnel 
and  yet.  this  function,  or  rather  the  lack 
of  it.  U  probably  a  major  cause  of  the  over- 
burdening of  lU  in-patlent  services.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  manpower  resources,  recruited 
from   within   the   patient   population,   and 
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adequately  trained,  could  provide  this  func- 
tion and  relieve  many  at  the  related  prob- 
lems. 

The  newly  arrived  resldenU  were  reluctant 
to  share  their  immigration  Information  with 
professionals  becaiise  they  feared  that  this 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  their  alien 
status.  New  Careerists,  former  aliens  them- 
selves, and  conversant  In  Immlgratton  Uws, 
were  able  to  alleviate  these  fears  and  com- 
plete the  research. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  prescriptions  Issued 
at  the  hospital's  pharmacies  can  now  be  U- 
belled  and  explained  In  Spanish  as  a  result 
of  cooperation  between  a  multi-lingual  com- 
puter and  bilingual  New  Careerists. 

The  hospltols  are  facing  the  critical  point 
in  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  physicians. 
Medical  schools  are  Increasingly  unable  to 
graduate  enough  doctors  to  fill  the  enormous 
need  now  reflected  In  the  service  problems 
of  our  facilities.  The  prospect  for  Improve- 
ment of  this  situation  In  the  traditional  way 
Is  dim.  Medical  administrators  are  seriously 
considering  a  comprehensive  re-evaluatlon 
of  the  existing  roles  played  by  medical  and 
technical  staff  In  hospitals  to  determine  to 
what  extent  nonprofessionals,  well-trained 
and  seasoned  with  sound  experience,  can  al- 
leviate this  problem. 

The  Department  of  Public  Social  Services 
Is  staffed  with  New  Careerists  as  part  of  the 
services  function  In  thirteen  districts  In  the 
County.  Their  Involvement  ranges  from  being 
interpreter,  assistant  counselor  and  resource 
agent  to  assuming  In  some  areas  almost  total 
responsibility  for  serving  a  full  caseload  of 
clients  requiring  minimum  services.  The 
DPSS  has  demonstrated  that  a  weU-tralned 
New  Careerist  can  successfully  relieve  the 
professional  Social  Worker  from  his  inappro- 
priate traditional  roles  of  family  and  cUent 
counselor,  housing  and  employment  agent, 
and  budget  advisor.  This  adjustment  In  roles 
aUows  for  more  profitable  utilization  of  the 
conceptual  skills  of  the  college  graduate  to 
deal  with  the  broader  problems  of  relieving 
the  local  causes  of  deprivation.  It  also  results 
In  more  extensive  and  relevant  services  to  the 
client  provided  by  the  New  Careerists  since 
the  New  Careerist  himself,  often  a  former 
client,  brings  a  vrealth  of  experience  in  the 
hard  techniques  of  surviving  on  a  welfare 
budget. 

The  Department  has  also  seen  the  value  oi 
the  New  Careerist  as  a  vehicle  for  more  ef- 
fecUve  communication  of  the  interest  of  the 
agency  In  the  welfare  of  ttie  client.  Com- 
plaints that  used  to  either  go  unanswered  or 
were  handled  by  routine  response  are  now 
more  effectively  handled  personaUy  by  the 
New  Careerist,  and  as  a  result,  fewer  appeaU 
are  being  submitted  by  frustrated  cllenU. 

Based  on  their  positive  experience*,  the 
Department,  as  with  most  of  otir  New  Career* 
Departments  la  able  to  speculate  on  the  ex- 
pansive potential  that  the  New  Careers  con- 
cept holds  for  dramattcaUy  decreasing  the 
breach  between  Its  long-range  senrloe^- 
lectlves  and  Its  ability  to  meet  them  with 
tradlUonal  service  approaches.  Rather  than 
concentrating  efforts  on  remedial  welfare 
services,  the  department  would,  with  stu- 
dent staff  and  funds,  be  able  to  enter  the 
areas  of  preventive  and  rehabUltatlve  wel- 
fare services.  Already.  New  Careerists  are 
helping  to  Identify  how  their  unique  role 
can  be  Instrumental  In  reducing  the  epldwnlo 
of  the  welfare  and  poverty  cycle.  With  more 
support  In  planning  staff  and  program  man- 
power, the  agency  could  begin  to  more  rtlee- 
tlvely  attack  many  of  the  root  problems  or 
the  disadvantaged. 

Hotnemakers.  heretofore  assigned  to  as- 
sist with  the  physical  maintenance  ot  a  dto- 
abled  cUenfs  home,  lepreeent  a  natural 
vehicle  for  the  extMislon  of  ttieee  prerentlra 
welfare  services  in  the  home.  Trained  In 
techniques  of  home  health  care,  asepsis,  em- 
ployment counseUng.  budget  management, 
preventive  health  care,  they  wlU  be  equipped 
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to  identify  and  detf  wttto  ldlo«Tncr»<d««  «* 
the  welfare  family  tlut  ooBtrtbute  to  their 
continuance  on  the  weUare  roUs.  They  can 
provide  In  the  most  effective  manner,  the 
kind  of  positive  direction  to  weUare  fami- 
lies that  our  swvlce  professional  cannot  af- 
ford to  offer  because  of  their  overwhelming 
workload. 

The  Probation  Department  sees  the  New 
Careers  concept  as  among  the  meet  success- 
ful methods  of  meeting  its  responslbUltiee  as 
currently  legislated.  With  the  freedom  of 
fully  supported  research,  many  of  the  prem- 
ises postulated  during  the  RODEO  experi- 
ence could  be  developed  and  tested  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  expand  and  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  its  services. 

The  Mental  Health  Department,  faced  In 
this  decade  with  the  responslbUity  of  com- 
batting a  serious  urban  malady— emotl«ial 
Illness  anticipates  that  Its  role  as  an  agency 
will  change  from  that  of  a  consultant  to  a 
provider  of  service.  The  Immediate  focus  wlU 
be  to  deal  with  patients  who  may  be  a 
danger  to  others  or  to  themselves.  But  a  total 
and  effective  assault  on  the  problems  of 
mental  health  by  this  department  calls  for 
a  massive  expansion  of  Its  area  of  respon- 
slbiUty.  It  calls  for  ualnlng  hundreds  of  aux- 
iliary non-professional  technicians  to  not 
only  be  available  to  deal  with  persons  with 
a  critical  need,  but  also  to  identify  symptoms 
of  Impending  emotional  crises  and  connect 
those  persons  with  the  appropriate  resources 
to  secure  professional  treatment. 

Our  recreation  and  parks  establUhment 
recognizes  the  critical  role  It  must  play  more 
aggressively  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  Youth,  whose  contact  with  the  estab- 
lishment U  marginal,  the  potentUl  delin- 
quent or  school  dropout,  needs  recreational 
activities  designed  especially  for  him.  Los 
Angeles,  already  crippled  with  the  least 
amount  of  park  area  per  capita  of  any  city  In 
the  nation  >s  unable,  because  of  the  budget 
llmltaUons,  to  make  maximum  use  of  the 
park  and  recreation  areas  available  with 
Imaginative  and  non-tradltlonal  experi- 
mentation, plus  the  wherewithal  to  buy  the 
public  service  manpower  needed  to  imple- 
ment these  approaches  The  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  as  with  aU  our  human 
service  departments,  could  begin  to  mean- 
ingfully utilize  the  available  manpower  in 
our  disadvantaged  communities  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  eradicate  the  IIU  of  our  country. 
Although  we  see  a  great  deal  of  prcanlse 
In  New  Careers  and  have  met  with  some 
short-run  successes,  this  program,  like  NYC. 
has  been  plagued  with  problems  created  hy 
poor  Federal  administration. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  developed 
«0  permanent  New  Careers  Jobs  In  County 
departmental  budgets.  This  has  enabled  us 
to  hire  over  90  percent  of  our  program 
graduates.  Since  continued  participation  re- 
quires the  commitment  of  local  funds  as  weU 
as  increased  Federal  revenues.  It  Is  necessary 
that  the  hypotheses  regarding  program 
beneflta  be  systematically  assessed,  and  that 
the  social  and  economic  effects  be  carefully 
weighed  so  that  priorities  for  the  aUocatlon 
of  available  funds  can  reasonably  be  set. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished  with  spo- 
radic funding  cycles,  program  extensions  of 
two  to  three  months,  no  planning  money,  no 
evaluation  money,  no  technical  assistance, 
poor  communications  through  a  miUUtude  of 
levels  in  the  Federal  system  as  well  as  the 
State  and  local  prime  sponsor? 

rrom  the  onset,  we  contended  that  New 
Oareers  was  an  inappropriate  program  for 
funding  through  OEP.  A  portion  ot  the  avaU- 
ahle  overtiead  was  siphoned  oS  to  support 
elaborate  )ob  development  and  referral  sys- 
tems which  ww«  not  required  in  New  Careers. 
Hm  va«  ttaefbina  aU  of  the  trainees.  AU 
Moorcea  aboold  be  avallahla  to  the  publle 
aap)OTK  as  they  are  to  the  private  em- 
ployers in  llA-6  contracts  in  the  JOBS  Pro- 
gram. 
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The  CEP  boundaries  cause  Mstrictive  re- 
Btralnta  to  program  expansion.  parUclpating 
departments  want  to  hire  indigenoua  aides 
from  other  poverty  neighborhoods  which 
they  serve.  Our  Model  NelghboBhood  staff  Is 
required  by  HUD  to  use  resl4ents  ol  the 
Model  Neighborhood.  The  OEd  boundaries 
are  contiguous  with,  but  do  nofl  overlap,  our 
Model  Neighborhood  boundatles.  Federal 
guidelines  Indicate  that  CEP  boundaries  can 
be  expanded  to  Include  Model  Npighborhoods 
but  Labor  says  we  have  to  worl^  through  tUe 
local  Sponsor  and  the  local  Sp 
guidelines  won't  permit  It. 

There  is  talk  at  the  Federal 
proved  coordination  and  co 
and  improved  program  llnkagi 
rate  time-consuming  systems 
been  worked  out  for  coordination  appear  to 
require  more  effort  than  a  slmfle  call  to  an 
operating  agency  to  identify  proiram  progress 
mad  needs.  The  only  reward  evident  In  these 
systems  Is  that  they  shelter  I  the  program 
funders  In  Washington  from  t|ie  critical  re- 
view and  analysis  of  local  prognam  operators. 
In   the  midst   of  all  of  our  coordination 
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locally,  we  have  been  unable  to 
power  Director  invited  to  the 
group. 

NYC  youth  who  complete  th(  lir  stay  In  the 
program  and  who  demonstrate  capability  for 
New  Careers  training  cannot  pe  referred  to 
our  New  Careers  Program  beca^ise  they  gen- 
erally do  not  Uve  In  the  CEP  Itarget  area. 

The  cutback  In  age  limit  A-om  22  to  18 
on   the   NYC   out-of-school   program   leaves 
us  with  limited  progranunlngi  capability  to 
acconunodate  18  to  22  year  ol 
programs  which  were  to  fill  t 
yet  operational. 

An  NYC  youth  who  has  com 
»nd  Is  not  yet  Job  ready  m- 
back  to  the  State  Etoploymen 
if  an  additional  few  months 
Mm  for  a  permanent  Job  wit, 
program  time  limits  require  termination.  So 
youth  are  referred  back  to  th*  Employment 
Service   where   they   are   re-riuted   and   re- 
shuffled.   It   Is   no   wonder   7*iy   they   soon 
throw  In  the  towel  and  drop  iut  of  the  Job 
market:  another  bidden  statistic  that  keeps 
the  unemployment  figure  froiti  looking  bad. 
In  the  mld«t  of  all  this  oonlfuslon.  we  are 
being    approached    constantly    by    various 
Community     AcUon    Agenclei    within    the 
County  who  are  looking  to  develop  employ- 
ment programs  with  us,  or   by  community 
groups  which  have  been  funfed  by  a  CAA, 
but  have  no  Job-training  plafement  oppor- 
tunities for  the  slots  they  hav^  received.  Can 
they  use  County  department^  to  train  their 
enroUees?   This   could   result]  in    a   County 
District  Office  having  16  tral 
different  programs,  all  of  whir 
different  schedules.  Job  site  d 
porting  requirements. 

While  these  requests  are 
(and  consistently  turned  do  ,  , 
Is  unable  to  get  an  adequate  f  umber  of  slots 
to  Justify  a  minimum  size  '  administrative 
staff  that  could  organize  anH  implement  a 
comprehensive  manpower  program  within 
County  government. 

The  esUbllshment  of  WIN1  as  a  new  part 
of  the  national  manpower  efort  which  op- 
erates apart  from,  but  coordinates  with, 
other  elements  of  the  Manpower  Program 
demonstrates  another  spUnUrlng  of  the  to- 
tal manpower  effort. 

A  whole  new  level  of  burea  jcracy  has  been 
esUbUshed  to  coordinate  WIN  placements. 
The  Employment  Service  s«aff  get  welfare 
referrals  whom  they  process,  counsel  and  re- 
fer to  other  manpower  program  centers 
where  they  are  processed,  co|unseled  and  re- 
ferred on  to  operating  pn^ams.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  WIN  will  use  ths 
existing  resource*  of  NTC,  Ct^,  MDTA,  JOBS, 
etc.  The  WIN  Program  also  provides  for  de- 
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velopment  of  additional  work  experience  and 
training  sites  beyond  those  available 
through  existing  resources. 

The  County  has  been  working  with  the 
Employment  Service  to  Identify  possible 
WIN  enrollee  placements.  But  there  U  no 
money  available  to  support  In-servlce  train- 
ing efforts,  or  to  cope  with  the  administra- 
tive problem  of  separation  of  programs 
within  County  government  so  as  to  ensure 
individual  program  standards  are  being  met, 
evaluate  results,  and  fulflU  appropriate  re- 
porting demands.  All  of  the  available  fund- 
ing support  in  FY  1969  went  to  the  State  to 
support  the  new  WIN  bureaucracy  In  the 
Employment  Service  and  to  provide  for 
training  through  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education. 

The  $21,325,000  available  to  California  In 
FY  1970  Is  similarly  earmarked.  It  Is  no  won- 
der that  few  employers  have  been  able  to 
make  the  commitment  to  participate.  Be- 
cause of  our  limited  revenue  resources  for 
training  pxirposes,  we  can  only  participate 
in  a  marginal  way.  It  U  too  bad  that  the 
model  recognized  by  the  Labor  Department 
as  being  effective  In  the  private  sector's 
JOBS  Program  ("put  the  entire  training  Job 
into  the  hands  of  the  employer") ,  Is  seen  by 
Labor  to  be  Inoperative  in  the  public  sector. 
If  the  County,  as  a  large  employer  (over 
66.000  employees),  were  funded  directly  to 
provide  training  and  employment  for  2,000 
persons,  a  coordinated  system  could  be  de- 
veloped m  which  we  could  accept  referrals 
from  WIN,  CEP,  CSES,  WeUare,  ProbaUon, 
etc  and  provide  a  resource  for  the  training 
and  hiring  of  their  referrals.  This  would  avoid 
the  splintering  of  programs  within  an  em- 
ployment source,  and  enable  that  employ- 
ment source  to  focus  all  of  Its  resources  on 
the  problems  of  training  and  hiring.  Al- 
though the  concept  of  coordinaUon  Is  es- 
sential, we  have  been  coordinating  at  the 
wrong  level.  When  we  set  up  coordinating 
agencies,  coordination  gets  confused  with 
administraUon.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  think 
in  terms  of  faciUtating,  rather  than  co- 
ordinating. 

Of  the  23.781  eligible  welfare  recipients  we 
have  referred  to  WIN,  only  9,600  have  been 
accepted  for  parUclpaUon.  About  6.200  of 
thU  10,000  are  currently  participating  In 
some  type  of  program  or  training  activity. 
The  number  placed  in  permanent  Jobs  since 
the  program  began  one  and  a  half  years 
ago  is  approximately  2.400,  of  which  some 
900  have  been  removed  from  welfare  as  a 
result  of  this  employment. 

The  WIN  model  appears  to  be  heading  In 
the  same  futile  dlrecUon  as  many  of  the 
previous  programs;  training  Jobs  with  no 
commitment  for  permanent  Jobs.  Our  wel- 
fare recipients  and  "hard  core"  unemployed 
have  heard  that  before.  "When  the  funding 
goes,  the  Job  disappears."  And  round  and 
round  we  go  till  the  next  program. 

An  Independent  local  task  force  set  up  by 
the  County's  Commission  on  Delinquency 
and  Crime  discovered  In  1968  that  of  some 
8,000  plus  Federally  funded  training  Jobs, 
only  about  400  had  permanent  Job  security 
tied  Into  the  program.  (About  300  of  these 
were  In  our  New  Careers  Program.) 

The  trainees  in  the  various  programs  had 
been  In  and  out  of  many  "training  Jobs" 
that  folded  over  the  past  few  years.  Thou- 
sands of  Heed  Start  Jobs  were  created  only 
to  prepare  community  people  for  non- 
existent careers.  The  Jobs  Just  weren't  there. 
The  large  employers  were  not  sufficiently  In- 
volved in  the  planning  and  program  Im- 
plementation processes,  etc.,  etc. 

There  needs  to  be  a  recognlUon,  which 
the  Manpower  Bill  of  1969  doesn't  seem  to 
make,  tliat  the  Identification  and  develop- 
ment of  real  Jobs  must  be  tied  to  any  Job- 
training  efforts. 
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THE  ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATION  IN 
ITHACA  MEANS  CLEANUP  WORK 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
most  pleased  and  encouraged. to  note  an 
article  in  the  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Journal  rela- 
tive to  the  efforts  of  some  350  Cornell 
University  students  to  protest  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  by  cleaning 
up  and  painting  two  buildings  housing 
the  Ithaca  YMCA  and  the  Mental  Health 
Adult  Day  Center.  This  type  of  protest, 
vividly  illustrating  what  these  students 
feel  "war  funds"  ctm  and  should  do  "back 
home,"  should  not  go  unheralded,  and  I 
commend  the  following  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

Antiwab  Demonstkation  Here  Means 
CLEANtrp  Work 
The  Ithaca  YMCA  and  Mental  Health 
Adult  Day  Center  sport  brighter  faces  today 
after  some  360  Cornell  students  labored  to 
clean  and  paint  both  buildings  Sa-turday  in 
protest  of  American  mvolvement  In  South- 
east Asia. 

While  thousands  of  their  fellow  students 
massed  In  Washington,  D.C.  to  demonstrate 
against  the  war,  those  here  armed  themselves 
with  paint  brushes  as  well  as  placards  in  an 
effort  to  point  out  the  cost  of  the  war — an 
esUmated  $762  per  hour— to  Tompkins 
County  residents. 

"Our  aim  Is  to  dramatize  what  the  Vietnam 
war  costs  .  .  ."  said  Cyrus  Plshburn,  one  of 
the  demonstration's  organizers.  "I  hope  that 
the  money  and  labor  spent  here  today  will 
show  Ithacans  what  could  be  done  If  their 
money  now  being  thrown  into  a  war  machine 
could  be  redirected  to  more  useful  commu- 
nity activities." 

Financed  by  the  Cornell  Vietnam  Mobiliza- 
tion Conxmlttee,  the  students  began  their 
demonstration  with  a  noon-hour  march 
from  Cornell's  WUlard  Straight  Hall  to  the 
YMCA  at  202  E.  Buffalo  St.  While  more  than 
40  from  the  overflow  crowd  moved  on  the  Day 
Center,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Meadow 
and  State  Sts.,  and  to  Stewart  Park,  the  re- 
mainder grabbed  cleaning  rags,  sandpaper, 
rakes,  and   shears   and   set   to  work  on  the 

building. 

•       •       • 

Why  here  and  not  on  lawns  near  the  White 
House? 

"I  feel  that  I  should  have  gone  to  Wash- 
ington, but  since  I  couldn't  I  thought  I'd  do 
my  best  to  demonstrate,"  said  Cornell  grad- 
uate student  Robert  Lowensteln. 

"We  wanted  to  show  the  public  some  con- 
structive action,  but  this  doesn't  mean  we're 
not  supporting  the  march  In  Washington," 
added  Eleanor  Welsman,  a  19-year-old  fresh- 
man from  Tulsa,  Okla. 

"■'This  was  a  way  we  could  participate  with 
something  In  the  community,"  agreed  Ellen 
Rathje,  a  freshman  from  Cortland.  "We  hope 
to  make  people  realize  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing peaceful  and  nonviolent." 

In  their  splashdown  at  the  YMCA  the  stu- 
dents tackled  every  sort  of  Job  from  washing 
to  landscaping. 

"It's  amazing.  Isn't  It;  and  they'll  do  any- 
thing no  matter  how  grlmey,"  said  a  sur- 
prised Jack  Hagaman,  executive  director  of 
the  YMCA.  "They  were  tremendously  good 
kids  who  did  a  hard  Job." 

When  that  Job  was  finished  some  five  hours 
later,  the  second  floor  of  the  YMCA  was  pan- 
eled; floors  were  sanded  and  varnished;  walls. 
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the  entranceway,  and  a  large  pwtion  of  an 
exterior  brick  wall  were  painted;  the  Y's 
stone  facade  had  been  wire-bnished;  and  the 
surrounding  shrubbery  was  pruned.  •   •   • 

Thoee  students  who  moved  to  the  Day  Cen- 
ter were  equally  active. 

Setting  their  signs — labeled  with  such  slo- 
gans as  "$760  an  Hour  Goes  to  the  War — See 
What  It  Can  Do  at  Home" — against  the 
building's  red  brtck  waU,  the  students  waded 
Into  clean-up  efforts. 

Contributing  an  estimated  $400  In  labor, 
they  washed  windows,  painted  doors,  built 
shelves,  and  hung  window  shades  in  face- 
lifting the  buUdlng. 

.  .  It's  a  great  way  of  people  pointing 
out  the  need  for  concern  In  one's  own  com- 
munity; the  students  do  care,"  said  Mrs. 
Midge  Waldman.  executive  director  of  the 
Day  Center.  ".  .  .  Translating  this  Into  hu- 
man terms  Is  much  more  difficult  to  put  Into 
words  .  .  .  and  certainly  the  'price  tag'  goes 
beyond  measurement." 

While  students  labored  at  the  clean-up  ef- 
forts at  the  Y  and  Day  Center,  others  can- 
vassed the  dty  Itself  distributing  literature 
on  American  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  soliciting  signatures  for  a  petition  to 
Rep.  Howard  Roblson  calling  for  an  end  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 
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Poland,  and,  within  a  year,  they  had  de- 
stroyed not  only  the  constitution  but  the 
country  as  well.  On  September  23,  1793, 
Poland  was  partitioned  between  the 
Prussians  and  the  Russians,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791,  was  dead. 

The  memory  of  that  short  period  of 
democracy  and  freedom  remained  with 
the  Polish  people;  Uberty-loving  Poles 
anxiously  await  the  day  when  once  again 
Poland,  under  a  democratic  constitution, 
will  rejoin  the  council  of  democratic  na- 
tions.   

SILENT   MAJORITY 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ously threatened  by  territorial  conflicts, 
Poland  in  the  18th  century  was  an  un- 
easy nation.  Her  geography  left  her  with 
few  natural  defenses,  and  powerful  na- 
tions on  either  side,  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia. When  Russia  and  Austria  became 
involved  in  a  war  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  the  pressures  against  the  Poles 
were  lessened  on  one  side.  Then  Prussia 
entered  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  against  the  Russians,  which 
provided  the  Poles  a  sense  of  security 
not  felt  In  years. 

Added  to  this  unstable  situation  were 
the  reforms  which  grew  from  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  radical  ideas  of 
freedom  and  liberty  that  came  from  the 
new  democracy  arising  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  1788,  the  Polish  Diet  began  de- 
liberations on  new,  vitally  needed  polit- 
ical reforms  which  had  been  at  least 
partially  postponed  because  of  the  ex- 
ternal threats  to  the  nation.  In  early 
1791,  after  3  years  of  debate,  discussion, 
and  argiunent — under  a  renewed  threat 
from  the  Russians,  who  were  In  the  final 
stages  of  their  war  with  Turkey— the 
Diet  began  the  final  drafting  of  a  new 
constitution. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year,  King  Stan- 
islas read  the  constitution  to  an  immense 
crowd  of  Diet  members  and  citizens.  He 
believed  that  the  constitution  would 
make  Poland  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
modem  states  In  Europe.  The  response  to 
the  document  was  of  overwhelming  ap- 
proval, and  national  pride  rose  as  King 
Stanislas  swore  allegiance  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  newly  established  freedoms  of 
Poland  were  perceived  as  a  threat  to  her 
Russian  neighbor,  then  under  the  strong 
leadership  of  Empress  Catherine  n.  On 
April  8, 1792,  the  Russian  armies  invaded 


Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"silent  majority"  is  threatening  to  go  the 
way  of  the  silent  movie. 

A  lot  of  people  whose  silence  was  mis- 
taken for  consent  are  no  longer  holding 
their  tongues  in  the  wake  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia. The  outcry  can  be  heard  through- 
out the  land;  but  It  Is  naturally  loudest 
on  the  campuses,  where  the  President 
has  succeeded  In  mobilizing  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  students  against 
his  policies.  It  can  no  longer  be  Imagined, 
even  by  an  administration  not  distin- 
gruished  by  the  firmness  of  its  touch  with 
reality,  that  antiwar  feeling  is  confined 
to  a  minority  of  students  at  a  minority 
of  schools. 

Illustrative  of  the  extent  of  the  disaf- 
fection with  the  war  and  the  President's 
handling  of  it  is  an  eloquent  statement 
by  Nell  A.  Oxman.  student  body  presi- 
dent at  Vlllanova  University.  The  state- 
ment, which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  13,  Is  signed  by  student 
governments  and  student  leaders  at  col- 
leges not  previously  noted  for  antiwar 

protests: 

Silent  Majoritt 

Mr.  Nixon:  For  almost  two  years  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  been  deceived  and  inten- 
tionally misled  concerning  our  country's 
policy  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Lyndon 
Balnee  Johnson  left  office  with  the  realisa- 
tion that  an  aggressive  policy  In  Viet  Nam 
was  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  American 
people.  In  your  every  speech  both  before  and 
after  your  Inauguration,  jon  pledged  un- 
stinting efforts  to  gain  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at 
your  behest,  allowed  two  years  to  pass,  during 
which  time  peace  was  ever  promised  and 
never  delivered.  The  end  result  of  these 
promises  has  not  been  peace,  but  rather  a  re- 
eecalatlon  of  the  war,  and  an  Ulegal,  immoral, 
unsupported  Invasion  of  neutral  Cambodia. 

At  present  with  the  country  In  turmrtl, 
we.  as  American  citizens,  feel  It  our  moral 
obligation  to  state  Irrevocably  our  opposition, 
not  only  to  the  vmwarranted  Invasion  of 
Cambodia,  but  to  the  entire  Southeast  Asian 
war.  We  must  further  decry  the  shroud  of 
deception  you  have  allowed  to  grow  around 
all  your  actions.  Primarily,  we  refer  to  your 
war  policy  and  the  usurpation  of  delegated 
constltuttonal  authority  you  have  adopted 
to  forward  your  policies. 

Rather  than  add  fuel  to  the  present  cam- 
pxis  imreet  by  rioting,  we  are  asking  every 
concerned  American  to  help  foster  the  defeat 
of  your  poUcles  through  constitutional 
means.   We   are   asking   every  American  to 
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write  to  his  or  her  congressman,  expressing 
not  only  dlssatlsfacUon  with  your  Cambodia 
decision,  but  voicing  support  for  the  bill  now 
being  proposed  by  Senators  Hatfield,  GoodeU, 
Hughes,  McGovern,  and  Cranston.  This  bill 
(HJB.  17123)  will  not  only  force  a  firm  dec- 
laration of  war  or  complete  withdrawals  from 
Cambodia  within  30  days  after  Its  passage, 
but  will  also  reqvilre  that  all  funds  dele- 
gated to  Southeast  Asia  after  December  30, 
1970  be  designated  as  strictly  for  troop  with- 
drawal. Finally  the  bill  will  provide  for  the 
removal  of  aU  troops  tram  Southeast  Asia 
no  later  than  June  3,  1971. 

Possibly  Mr.  Nixon,  you  should  allow  your- 
self to  realize  that  there  are  many  Americans 
who  will  no  longer  seek  peaceful  means  to 
halt  the  war.  At  Kent  State,  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  at  many  other  campuses, 
this  fact  has  been  painfully  and  tragically 
realized. 

Upon  you,  Mr.  Nixon,  must  the  complete 
onus  of  responsibility  fall.  As  Conmiander- 
m-Chlef  totol  Uablllty  for  those  kUled  or  in- 
jured In  Indo-Chlna  rests  with  you.  As 
President  the  wanton  slaying  at  Kent  State 
and  strife  on  many  other  campuses  must  lie 
on  your  conscience. 

We  no  longer  appeal  to  you  as  our  Presi- 
dent or  our  leader,  but  as  a  human  being 
with  an  interest  In  the  life  of  every  person 
In  this  country. 

Respectfully, 

Neil  A.  Oxman, 
President,  Student  Body,  ViUanova 
Univergity. 
Student  Union,  Boston  University,  Boston. 
Massachusetts. 

Student  Government  Association,  Univer- 
sity of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  ConnecUcut. 
Association  of   Bucknell   Students,  Buck- 
nell  University,  Lewlsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Student  Government  Association,  William 
A.  Navero.  President,  Canlsus  CoUege.  Buf- 
falo, New  York. 

Drew  University  Community,  Drew  Uni- 
versity, Madison,  New  Jersey. 

Student  Government  Association,  Joseph 
George,  Vice  President,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Student  Government  Association,  Leonard 
A.  Perrett,  President,  Kings  College,  Wllkes- 
Barre.  Pennsylvania. 

Student  Government  Association,  Lean  no 
Mells,  President,  Marymount  Manhattan  Col- 
lege. New  York,  New  York. 

Student  Government  Association.  David 
McKenzle,  President.  La  Salle  College.  PhU- 
adelphla.  Pennsylvania. 

Strike  Committee.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Troy,  New  York. 

Student  Government  Association.  Newton 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Newton.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Student  Government  Association,  Debbie 
Rlfenbury.  President.  Rosemont  College, 
Rosemont,  Pennsylvania. 

Student  Government  Association.  Robert 
Barry,  President,  University  of  Scxanton, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Student  Body,  Vassar  College.  Poughkeep- 
sle.  New  York. 

Student  Government  Association,  Dale 
Saffir,  President,  Harcvim  Jiinlor  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 

Student  Association,  Nancy  TerrlU.  Presi- 
dent, CoUege  of  William  and  Mary.  WllUama- 
burg,  Virginia. 

Chaplains  Office,  Vlllanova  University,  VU- 
lanova,  Pennsylvania. 

Student  Congress,  Mark  A.  Blllington. 
President,  Providence  College,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Colby  College  Comm\mlty,  Colby  College, 
WatervlUe,  Maine. 

Student  Government  Association,  Cbac 
Dougherty,  President.  St.  BoDaventui*  Uni- 
versity. Olean.  New  York. 

Student  Body.  Bryant  College,  Prov«d«no«^ 
Rhode  Island. 
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John  Oiuin,  Member  VUlanc  va  University 
Senate.  VlUanova.  Pa. 

Student  Oovemment  Assoc;  atlon.  James 
Seward.  Chairman.  College  pf  the  Holy 
Cross.  Worcester.  Uaas. 


PLAN  FOR  PEACE  DEV  [SED  AT 
MACALESTER  COLLEGE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

students  the  option  of  ending  their  semester 
studies  immediately  to  work  for  peace  or 
finishing  the  normal  academic  year.  Those 
who  quit  now  will  get  a  grade  of  Incomplete, 
to  be  made  up  later.  The  Rev.  Coleman  Barry, 
president,  said  the  university  is  not  on  strike. 
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•LOVE-PEACE-  BECOMES  "HATE 
AMERICA"  THE  PSYWAR  CONTIN- 
UES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  iNTATlVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speakjer.  the  frus- 
trations that  we  share  oveij  present  ad- 
ministration policies  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  led  a  group  of  studen^  from  Mac- 
alester  College  to  develop!  a  plan  for 
bringing  about  an  end  to  th^  war. 

They  call  for  the  United  Nations  to 
take  control  of  all  peace-k«eping  efforts 
by  initiating  and  maintaiiling  a  cease- 
fire. They  ask  the  U.N.  to  s^d  in  a  sup- 
ervisory force  and  to  cre4te  an  Indo- 
china Relief  Agency.  The  pl4n  is  endorsed 
by  more  than  1,000  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community.  [ 

Students  at  the  Unlversi|ty  of  Minne- 
sota are  similarly  initiating  tiew  activities 
of  persuasion  and  protest.  I  would  like  to 
place  into  the  Record  this  article  from 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune : 

For  Southxast  Asia:  Maca^estes  Oroup 
Offers  Pxacx  Pi.4n 


A  group  of  Macaleater  College  studenU. 
who  SAtd  they  sought  a  "vlalile  alternative" 
to  present  United  States  l|ivolvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Tuesday  propoced  that  the 
United  Nations  send  a  supervisory  force  to 
Indochina  to  effect  and  malintaln  a  cease- 
fire. 

The  proposal  also  calls  for  ab  international 
conference  of  all  nations  Involved,  and  the 
CKAtlon  of  a  UJI.  Indochina  Relief  Agency. 
Student  spokesmen  anno\inced  the  pro- 
posal at  a  news  conference.  They  said  the 
proposal  was  written  by  about  30  Macalester 
students,  and  that  it  has  been  endorsed  by 
more  Th«"  1.000  students,  fiicuUy  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  UJ*.  supervisory 
force  to  implement  the  wit|idrawal  of  "all 
external  forces."  Student  Spokesmen  said 
that  Included  United  States  forces,  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces  in  SouUi  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia. 

They  said  they  think  North  Vietnam  is  now 
weak  and  might  accept  sucl  U.N.  solutions 
to  the  war  intervenUon. 

In  other  developments  on  area  campuses 
yesterday: 

Leaders  of  the  strike  coiiunitted  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  announced  plans 
yesterday  for  a  mass  ••gradu$tion  ceremony" 
Thursday  on  the  mall  in  fiint  of  Northrop 
Auditorium.  | 

The  event — announced  at  la  noon  rally  by 
Kvan  Stark,  one  of  the  strike  leaders— would 
symbolize  the  graduation  ot  students  from 
the  traditional  university  t4  the  Strike  Ex 
perlmental  College." 

Meanwhile,  Thursday  of  Oils  week  and  a 
day  in  each  of  tbs  next  tkree  weeks  were 
officially  designated  as  "dais  of  reflecUon" 
at  the  university.  | 

A  student-faculty  comnlittee  said  that 
Thursday.  May  30.  May  36  »nd  June  3  will 
be  days  of  special  acUviUeft  The  committee 
recommended  that  classes  |>e  suspended  or 
excused  and  that  Civil  Service  employes  also 
be  allowed  to  participate.      ! 

The  faculty  of  St.  Jolm's  University  to 
CollegeviUe,  Bilnn.,  roted  jjeeterday  to  give 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
are  not  told  that  a  psychological  war  is 
being  waged  in  our  country — a  non- 
shooting  war— which  the  enemy  is  daily 
prosecuting  to  the  fullest. 

The  technique  of  thesis  and  synthesis, 
and  the  "slide-off"  manipulations  and 
distortions  of  Commimist  education  are 
explained  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  his 
book,  "Masters  of  Deceit."  Education  in 
this  misapplication  Is  a  weapon  In  the 
battle. 

Failing  to  understand  Red  techniques, 
many  do  not  understand  the  develop- 
ment and  exploitations  of  incidents  such 
as  Kent  State.  Cambodia,  Augusta,  and 
Jackson  State  as  emotional  "hate  Amer- 
ica" prcH>aganda  to  finder  confuse  and 
divide  our  people  against  the  real 
enemy. 

The  initial  psychological  thrust  was  to 
indoctrinate  impressionable  youth  that 
love  is  sjmonymous  to  peace  and  that 
love-peace  is  imperative  to  life.  Since 
hate  is  the  opposite  of  love,  and  war  the 
opposite  of  peace,  all  who  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  love-peace  movement  are  to 
be  regarded  as  haters  and  warmongers. 
To  transfer  the  abhorrence  of  war 
into  a  hatred  of  country.  It  was  then 
only  necessary  to  relate  Incidents  such 
as  would  identify  the  horrors  of  war 
with  our  own  country.  Kent  State  and 
Jackson  State— the  National  Guard; 
Cambodia— the  military;  Augusta— the 
police  department.  The  over  exposure  of 
these  Incidents  served  as  the  means  to 
transfer  hate  of  the  war  to  hate  of  our 
country — our  system  of  government  and 
evoTrone  who  supports  it. 

In  the  minds  of  these  psycho-indoc- 
trinated yoimg  people  most  adults.  In- 
cluding parents,  are  made  the  enemy 
and  their  every  effort  for  reason  is  re- 
garded as  repression. 

Overlooked  Is  the  common  «iemy— 
communism— the  root  cause  of  all.  How 
long — how  long — how  long. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  "Sensing  the  News '  by 
Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council,  carried  a  straightforward  plea 
for  action.  And  his  paper  follows: 
SmsiNO  TH«  Nxws:  Bmnnt  ths  Ksnt 
9rATS  Riot 


(By  Thurman  Sensing) 
t«ftlsU  and  liberals  In  the  United  SUtea 
and  around  the  world  already  are  trying  to 
portray  the  slain  studeots  at  Kent  State 
University  in  Ohio  as  heroic  workers  foi 
peace,  whereas  in  fact  they  werj  part  of  an 
ugly  and  brutal  mob  engaged  in  transform- 
ing a  university  into  a  scene  of  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.  The  deaths  were  tragle,  yes,  but 
understandable — violence  begets  tragedy. 


There  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  praise 
of  the  rampaging  mob  at  Kent  State.  One  in 
particular  is  a  newspaper  of  Johannesburg  In 
far  away  South  Africa  which  described  Kent 
st\u)enu  as  "siUy  asses"  who  were  "stirred 
up  by  anarchists  and  Bed  agents  to  oppose 
the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia"— 
a  very  true  observation. 

Had  the  National  Guardsmen  failed  to  de- 
fend themselves,  they  might  have  been 
stoned  to  death.  One  can  be  sur^  that  the 
leftists  and  the  liberals  wouldn't  have  shed 
any  tears  for  dead  Guardsmen — no  more 
than  they  weep  for  the  many  policemen  who 
have  died  In  the  line  of  duty,  defending 
communities  against  anti-war  demonstra- 
tors and  other  political  hoodlums. 

Glorification  of  the  four  dead  protest- 
ers— members  of  the  campus  mob — is  not 
without  design.  Radical  elements  seek  an 
opportunity  to  marshal  opinion  against 
Guardsmen,  policemen,  and  regular  sol- 
diers. The  objective  of  the  radicals  is  to 
force  disarmament  of  troops  and  police 
forces,  even  as  in  the  propaganda  treatment 
of  the  My  Lai  Incident  in  Vietnam  they  seek 
to  discredit  and  undermine  the  morale  and 
combat  effectiveness  of  American  troops  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

If  the  lefUsts  and  liberals  succeed  In  dis- 
arming the  Guardsmen,  if  they  manage  to 
shift  the  blame  to  those  who  were  protect- 
ing law  and  order,  then  the  forces  of  revolu- 
tion will  have  scored  a  tremendous  victory. 
For  the  safety  of  the  country,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  American  people  stand  behind  the 
Guardsmen,  in  Ohio  and  in  the  other  49 
states.  They  are  the  people's  shield  against 
the  revolutionists  in  our  midst. 

Bloody  insurrection  by  revolutionary  ele- 
ments seems  much  nearer  than  anyone  ex- 
pected a  year  or  so  ago.  The  Involvement  of 
several  thousand  students  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  protests  against  the  trial  of  Black 
Panthers  accused  of  murder  and  kidnaping, 
shows  how  far  the  country  has  gone  towards 
the  mindless  chaos  sought  by  those  who  hate 
the  United  States  and  seek  its  destruction 
from  within.  At  Tale,  almost  an  entire  uni- 
versity went  beserk,  with  faculty  members 
and  even  the  President  of  the  InsUtuUon 
lending  prestige  to  the  Panther  cause — a  dis- 
play of  academic  irrationality  unprecedented 
In  American  history. 

Obviously  the  time  for  mild  measures  of 
law  and  order  is  past.  The  mob  attack  on 
the  National  Guardsmen  at  Kent  Stote  Uni- 
versity shows  that  vicious,  open  revolution 
confronts  us  as  a  result  of  permissiveness  in 
dealing  with  the  hoodlums  who  have  estab- 
lished sanctuaries  on  college  and  university 
CBjnpuses. 

The  time  has  come  for  legislation  and  gov- 
ernmental action  of  the  most  comprehensive 
kind  so  as  to  eliminate  the  evil  that  threat- 
ens the  survival  of  our  free  country. 

As  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  said  In 
a  r«cent  address  In  Florida,  the  problem  of 
the  disturbed  universities  Is  not  for  the  Phl- 
loec^hy  Department  or  the  English  Depart- 
ment, but  the  Justice  Department.  It  may 
take  scores  of  additional  U.S.  attorneys  and 
hundreds  of  extra  FBI  agents,  but  no  effort 
should  be  spared  In  apprehending  and  pros- 
ecuting thoee  who  have  engaged  In  criminal 
leftist  activities  on  college  and  university 
campuses  In  recent  weeks.  The  posslblUty  of 
mass  sedition  trials  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, for  that  is  the  condition  the  country 
now  faces. 

The  first  target  of  governmental  action 
should  be  the  rioters  who  attacked  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  at  Kent  State  University. 
They  and  others  like  them  should  be  the 
subject  of  legal  action.  In  college  after  col- 
lege, the  need  Is  to  locate  and  root  out  the 
radicals,  whether  In  the  student  body  or  on 
the  factUty.  It  may  be  that  the  states  and 
the  fed«al  government  will  have  to  enact 
new  laws  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  If  need 
be,  the  states  should  call  special  ■easlons  of 
their  legislatures  to  get  the  laws  necessary 
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to  keep  the  peace  and  protect  decent  people 
against  the  political  hippies  who  believe  they 
can  burn  public  buildings,  loot  stores,  and 
bombard  police  and  Guardsmen  with  rocks 
and  other  missiles. 

The  time  Is  past  for  half-way  measures. 
The  country  U  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis  In 
which  Its  very  future  and  survival  are  In- 
volved. Every  effort  should  be  exerted  now 
to  crush  the  criminal  leftists  who  seek  to 
paralyze  and  then  take  over  the  United 
States. 


KENT  STATE  faTUDENT  SPEAKS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1970 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  George  T.  Atwood 
of  Horseheads.  N.Y.,  a  graduate  student 
in  psychology  at  Kent  State  University, 
has  written,  for  the  Elmira,  N.Y.  Star- 
Gazette,  a  most  interesting  account  and 
analysis  of  the  tragic  events  of  late  at 
Kent  State.  His  fine  article  is  worthy  of 
widespread  consideration,  and  I  include 
it  here  in  the  Record  for  that  purpose: 
"Ohio  Has  Plated  Into  Militakts'  Hands  ' 
(By  George  T.  Atwood) 
Although  the  events  I  am  wrlUng  about 
took  place  In  Ohio,  I  feel  that  they  have  im- 
plications which  effect  everyone  everywhere. 
I  am  a  student  at  Kent  SUte.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  shooting  Monday.   (I  was  in 
a  shopping  center  several  miles  outside  of 
town    spread-eagled   acroes  my  car  Mth   a 
riot  gun  and  two  .38s  pointing  at  me.  Some- 
body told  the  police  I  had  a  gun.  I  didn't.) 
I  have  been   a  college  student   or  living 
among    college    studente    at    six    different 
schools  during  eight  out  of  the  past  11  years. 
I  do  not  claim  to  know  everything  that 
led  up  to  the  shooting.  I  doubt  that  anyone 
ever   will   know,   but   I   can   say  something 
about  the  students  at  Kent,  about  the  sorts 
of  people  and  attitudes  that  must  necessarily 
have  been  Involved. 

Much  has  been  said  alxjut  agitators,  about 
people  who  deOne  "democracy"  as  their  right 
to  impose  their  own  ideas  on  the  rest  of 
us,  aljout  people  who  practice  the  art  of 
organizing  "demonstrations"  and  rioting  ior 
their  own  ends.  These  people  exist;  make  no 
mistake  of  it.  But  there  simply  were  not  thou- 
sands of  "aglUtors"  on  the  commons  at 
Kent  Monday. 

Among  those  who  have  supported  the 
various  anU-war  actlvlUes  are  people  who 
have  been  Uken  in  by  the  pro-Kanol  prop- 
agandists, people  who  have  been  swept  up 
In  the  emotionality  of  the  current  college 
atmosphere,  conformists,  people  who  are 
desperately  afraid  of  being  sent  to  Vietnam 
and  people  who  have  lost  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  the  war. 

There  are  also  true  pacifists  who  fully  un- 
derstand the  impUcatlons  of  their  philosophy 
and  people  who  have  honestly  reviewed  the 
evidence  and  believe  that  American  Involve- 
ment in  Indochina  U  self  defeating. 

These,  then,  are  the  people  who,  doubtless, 
were  on  the  commons  when  the  Guardsmen 
opened  fire. 

Also  present,  we  may  assume,  were  the 
curious,  the  excitement  seekers,  the  people 
who  think  that  "throwing  rocks  at  the  pigs 
Is  a  groove,  man"  and,  apparently,  a  few 
people  who  had  started  across  campus  to  go 
to  classes,  which  were  still  being  held,  and 
who  got  caught  when  the  trouble  started. 

There  were  people  with  uncommon  under- 
standing and  there  were  self-righteous  bigots. 
I  was  last  on  campus  Sunday  afternoon. 
StudenU  and  Guardsmen  were  talking  and 
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Joking  together.  Less  than  24  hours  later, 
the  Guard  had  ftred  into  a  mass  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Students  are  friendly  people,  but  they  tend 
to  think  highly  of  themselves,  overly  so.  I 
feel.  "The  people."  to  many  studenU.  means 
themselves  and  anyone  who  agrees  with 
them  Because  of  their  somewhat  arrogant 
attitude,  students  often  are  rather  incon- 
siderate and  imperceptlve  of  the  point  of 
view  of  others,  their  protestations  of  love  and 
brotherhood  to  the  contrary. 

In  addition,  "the  revolution"  Is  supposed 
to  be  fun.  And  It  Is  fun,  so  long  as  It  Is  the 
"pigs  "  who  are  getting  hurt 

When  StudenU  begin  to  get  hurt.  It  be- 
comes another  matter. 

This  Student  egocentrlclsm,  which  must 
have  played  a  part  In  the  tragic  estrangement 
which  occurred  t>etween  the  studente  and  the 
Guardsmen,  and  certainly  has  done  a  great 
deal  towards  developing  the  alienation  be- 
tween the  studente  and  a  large  part  of  their 
society.  Is  not  the  studente'  fault. 

Our  entire  educational  system,  with  con- 
siderable aid  from  the  society  as  a  whole, 
has  taught  the  studenU  that  the  academi- 
cally successful  are  truly  superior  people. 
Their  teachers,  producU  of  the  same  system, 
often  see  themselves  In  the  same  way,  and 
the  arrogance  of  the  teacher  passes  on  to  the 
student.  Faculty  members,  and  others,  while 
claiming  to  deplore  student  violence,  give  it 
support  by  treating  the  violent  students  as 
heroes,  hoping,  apparently,  that  violence  may 
help  to  force  worthwhile  change— meaning, 
of  course,  the  change  which  they  themselves 
advocate— a  form  of  dishonesty  inconsonant 
with  the  intellectual  Ideals  which  these  fac- 
ulty claim  to  represent. 

The  student  is  In  no  position  to  see  that 
he  Is  being  used  and  misled  In  thU  way  be- 
cause our  educational  system  does  not  teach 
him  to  think  critically.  _ 

What  It  teaches  as  "critical  thluklng  U, 
In  reality,  various  currently  stylish  Ideas 
which  pass  as  "critical  thought." 

Wednesday,  In  a  series  of  commenU  made 
by  some  other  Kent  studente,  you  pubUsheo 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  mlUtant  stu- 
denU "have  very  firm  beliefs"  and  "are  in- 
credibly dedicated."  This  statement,  as  It  was 
written,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  dedication 
to  the  belief  Justifies  that  belief  and  any 
action  which  is  taken  from  It. 

This  sort  of  thinking  is  disturbingly  famU- 
lar  on  college  campuses. 

If  an  Ohio  National  Guardsman  were  to 
say  that  he  had  fired  Into  the  studente,  and 
explained  that  he  sincerely  beUeved  that  the 
demonstrators  were  doing  grave  disservice  to 
humanity,  and  that  only  by  shooUng  them 
could  he  put  an  end  to  the  Injustice  of  their 
action,  we  would  not  accept  his  dedication 
as  Justifying  his  act. 

Yet,  we  seem  willing  to  accept  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  mUltante  as  Justifying  theirs. 

So  far,  I  have  attacked  student  attitude 
for  contributing  to  tragedy.  However.  In  no 
way  does  the  student  contribution  shift  the 
blame  from  Ohio  public  officials  for  perpe- 
trating tragedy.  I  did  not  know  any  of  the 
slain  studente  and  I  cannot  possibly  feel  any- 
where near  the  bitterness  which  their  friends 
and  famlUes  must  feel  today,  but  I  am  bitter 
all  the  same. 

If  the  troops  did,  in  fact,  fire  without 
orders.  sUted  or  Implied,  the  officials  are,  at 
the  very  least,  guilty  of  culpable  negligence 
for  sending  unsteady  troops  into  an  explosive 
situation.  I'm  not  even  going  to  talk  about 
the  possibility  that  the  troops  fired  on  order. 
Governor  Rhodes  of  Ohio  has  steted  his 
belief  that  the  Kent  State  rioU  were  not 
wholly  spontaneous.  As  I  Indicatea  earlier, 
I  suspect  that  his  belief  Is  correct. 

The  Governor  also  likened  student  rioters 
to  Hitler's  brownshlrte.  Considering  that.  In 
the  three  days  prior  to  the  shooting,  stu- 
dente had  wrecked  s  part  of  downtown  Kent, 
burned  the  ROTC  building,  attacked  and 
beat  firemen  trying  to  extlnguUh  the  blase. 
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stage  an  obviously  planned  raid  on  a  uni- 
versity-owned airfield,  doing  considerable 
damage,  stoned  the  police  and  Guardsmen, 
hospitalizing  several,  were  apprehended 
carrying  firearms,  and  threatened  to  burn 
any  businesses  which  did  not  dUplay  anti- 
war signs,  and  considering  that,  elsewhere 
around  the  country,  student  extremlste  have 
intimidated,  beaten  and  klUed  studente  and 
others  who  have  oppose  them.  Governor 
Rhodes'  simile  seems  to  have  substance. 

After  the  shooting,  though.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  many  will  listen  to  the  Governor's 
charges  of  fascism. 

From  news  reporte  and  public  statemente 
In  the  days  and  months  preceding  the  Kent 
disaster,  I  got  the  feeling  that  Governor 
Rhodes  and  other  state  officials  were  acting 
out  of  anger. 

I  applaud  officials  who  are  firm  In  their 
support  of  public  order,  but  this  firmness 
must  stem  from  honest  conviction,  not  from 
rage  l>ecavise  the  official  considers  the  dis- 
order to  be  an  affront  to  his  dignity,  or  be- 
cause he  wante  to  make  a  grandstand  play 
to  please  "the  voters  back  home."  Too  often, 
I  think,  public  officials  act  from  the  wrong 
motives,  and  the  result  is  that  they  help  to 
destroy  the  order  which  they  purport  to  up- 
hold. 

Kent  State  could  be  an  excellent  example 
of  this.  The  day  before  the  shooting.  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes  vowed  to  "eradicate  the  radi- 
cals." 

In  30  seconds,  his  National  Guard  did  more 
to  advance  the  cause  of  these  radicals  at 
Kent  than  all  of  the  radicals  themselves 
have  been  able  to  do  In  their  entire  Ufe- 
tlmes. 

Ohio  has  played  Into  the  mlUtante"  hands. 
The  mUltante  now  have  four  martyrs  to  wave 
at  us.  Ohio  has  four  murdered  studente  on 

lU  head.  _     ^  ^ 

I  can  appreciate  how  people  are  offended 
and  frightened  by  the  growing  campus  dis- 
turbances. 

I  am  offended  and  frightened  too.  After 
all.  I'm  living  in  the  middle  of  it. 

I  am  often  upset  when  the  disturbances 
are  allowed  to  grow,  unchecked  or  when  In- 
stigators are  turned  loose  to  instigate  again. 

There  are  times  when  I  really  feel  like  get- 
ting a  baseball  bat  and  breaking  somebody's 
head,  but  I  realize  that  a  large  part  of  the 
militant  program  Is  designed  to  get  me  upset 
and  frightened  enough  tliat  I  lash  out  In 
panic.  I  know  that  when  I  act  out  of  hatred 
and  fear,  I  am  beaten. 


DISCRIMINATION  BY  TAX-FREE 
MANIPULATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ux- 
free  foundations  continue  to  make  news 
in  their  own  newspapers. 

I  insert  the  foUowing  newscUppings 
from  the  Washington  Post: 

Meter  Foundation  Gifts  Total  $837,300 
FOR   '69 

The  Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Founda- 
tion yesterday  announced  that  grante  total- 
ling »837,300  were  made  In  1969  for  support  of 
community  services.  educaUon,  health  and 
the  humanities. 

George  Washington  University  received  the 
largest  single  grant.  HOO.OOO.  for  development 
of  new  medical  school  faculties. 

The  Meyer  foundaUon  was  begun  in  1944 
with  funds  provided  by  Eugene  Meyer,  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  The  Washington 
Post,  and  his  wife. 
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Community  services  accounte< 
est  of  the  grants.  $341,000.  An 
receiving  funds  were  Bonabonp 
000;   the  Fides  Neighborhood 
and    the    Friends    of    the 
$12,000. 

Also  receiving  funds  In  this 
the  Law  Student  in  Court  ~ 
$20,000.  This  project,  made 
change  In  court  rules,  allows 
students  to  represent  Indigent 
small  claims  and  landlord  an 
m  the  Court  of  General 

Washington    Area    Business 
which  seeks  to  bring  about  m' 
ownership  by  providing  a  r 
and  technical  services,  was  _ 
In  educational  programs, 
made  $274,300  in   grants,   gi' 
Washington  Preschools.  Inc  : 
Teachers,  Inc.,  and  $40,000  for 
arshlp  grants. 

Humanities'  grants,  totalling 
to  the  NaUonal  Ballet  Society 
the  Shakespeare  Festival  of 
$5,000;  the  Washington 
of  Music.  Inc  .  $10,000;  and  t< 
other  cultural  groups 
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agencles 

Inc..  $10.- 

^ouse,  $2,000; 

Court. 
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category  was 

granted 

:e  by  a  1968 

tkiird-year  law 

Jefendants  in 

tenant  cases 

Sesslohs, 

Service.    Inc.. 

Inority  business 

numl  «r  of  adrtsory 

grafted  $25,000. 

foundation 

ifag  $10,000  to 

>7.000  to  The 

annual  schol- 

$72,000.  went 
Inc.,  $15,000; 

Washington. 
Com4»unlty  School 

a  number  of 
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July  with   a 
Stern 

lAW  Firm  win 


Ste«n    FtWD    AIDS    Law    Fnui    To    Tackle 
Social   Pkoblemi 
(By  Carol  Honsa 
A  new  public  interest  law  arm  that  will 
tackle   Washington   area   prollems   through 
the   courts   will   open   here   li.  July  — "■"■    * 
$150,000    grant   from    the    Pt  Ulp    M. 
Family  Fund. 

The  new  Stern  Community 
be  headed  by  George  Washing  ton  University 
law  professor  Monroe  H.  Free<  man.  a  lawyer 
long  involved  in  civil  rights 
ertles  issues  here. 

Public  Interest  legal  firm*  fenerally  press 
class  action  or  test  cases  H  ivolvlng  broad 
social  problems.  lUe  education  or  welfare 
reform,  affecting  large  group*     '  '" 

aides  the  Individual  plaintiff! 

Already  contemplated  are  ^ults  challeng' 
Ing  restrictive  adoption  policits.  pollution  by 
federal  agencies  and  private  Industries  here, 
unequal  city  services  in  WaJiington  neigh- 
borhoods, and  zoning  and  latd-use  policies 
adversely  affecUng  the  environment. 

Stem,  whose  family  fund  wpl  pour  virtual- 
ly all  its  available  money  for  (toe  coming  year 
Into  the  ventvire,  said  the  Uw  firm  would 
seek  "refonn.  not  relief"  thiough  class  ac- 
tion suits  or  Individual  caies  with  broad 
public  Implications. 

Instead  of  trying  to  remwiy  one  person's 
ptirticular  problem,  he  explained,  the  law 
firm  would  take  legal  action,  to  change  the 
Institutions  or  practices  tljat  cause  such 
hardships  for  people  In  genersil. 

"Our  mandate  is  to  make  Jeaves  and  rock 
boats."  said  Preedman.  who  tolll  start  oper- 
ations with  a  sUff  of  three  t<ip-rahklng  June 
law  graduates.  [ 

Freedman  will  take  leav^  without  pay 
from  hU  teaching  duties  toj  direct  the  law 
firm,  which  will  be  located  near  the  OWTJ 
campus.  I 

The  Stem  grant  will  actually  go  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Congregational  Temple  at 
1701  11th  St.  NW.  where  th«  Rev.  Channlng 
E.  Phillips,  a  {Democratic  n$tlonal  commit- 
teeman, was  pastor  until  his  resignation  took 
effect  Sunday.  The  church  In  turn  will  en- 
gage the  law  firm  for  pubU^  Interest  UUga- 
Uon. 

"The  church  saw  It  as  u  vehicle  for  ex- 
tending Its  ministry  Into  AfM  of  legal  pro- 
cedures for  providing  Justlie,"  Mr.  Phillips 
said.  ' 

Mr.  PhllUps,  who  remain^  in  the  Lincoln 
Temple  concr«gatl<»,  and  thfe*  other  church 
members  will  sJt  on  the  l»w  firms  seven- 
memb«r  gOT«mliic  oommltte*  along  with 
Preedman  and  Mr.  and  Mr^.  Stem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  committee  will  define.  In  effect,  the 
•■public  interest"  and  decide  which  cases  the 
law  firm  will  pursue. 

Freedman  expects  the  firm  to  become  Im- 
mediately embroiled  In  a  challenge  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  legal  profession's  canon  of  ethics 
that  forbids  lawj'ers  to  solicit  clients.  Preed- 
man. who  thinks  the  prohibition  Is  uncon- 
stitutional, said  the  firm  will  openly  seek 
out  clients  with  cases  Involving  Issues  of 
broad  public  Interest. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  firm  coin- 
cides with  a  period  of  growing  militancy 
among  lawyers,  particularly  aggressive  young 
attorneys,  who  see  the  courts  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  social  reform. 

Taxpayer-supported  legal  programs  such 
as  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Program 
actively  advocate  the  Interests  of  the  poor, 
while  organizations  like  the  Washington  Re- 
search Project  and  Center  for  Law  and  So- 
cial Policy  study.  Issue  reports,  and  litigate 
on  broad  social  Issues. 

Preedman  said  the  Stem-sponsored  com- 
munity firm  differs  from  such  groups  In  Its 
Independence  from  clients'  fees  or  public 
funds;  Its  emphasis  on  DC.  area  problems, 
and  Its  focus  on  lawsuits  Instead  of  studies 
and  reports. 
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CREATING  A  WELFARE  CLASS 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or   VMCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  14,  1970 


Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  recent 
weeks  relative  to  the  family  assistance 
program  on  which  the  House  acted  sev- 
eral weeks  ago. 

I  opposed  this  bill  when  It  was  before 
the  House  and  am  now  even  more  con- 
vinced that  if  this  program  Is  enacted,  it 
will  be  a  giant  step  toward  socialism 
in  America. 

Many  of  those  who  advocate  passage 
of  this  program  contend  that  it  Is  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  situation 
which  now  exists.  It  Is  true  that  there 
are  some  features  of  the  bill  that  may 
give  some  indication  of  temporary  im- 
provement in  some  limited  fields  but 
the  overwhelming  punwse  and  impact 
of  the  bill  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  step  to- 
ward more  Government  control,  more 
Federal  handout,  and  a  great  expansion 
of  the  welfare  rolls. 

There  appeared  in  the  April  27  edition 
of  the  Lynchburg  News,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
a  very  fine  editorial  which  outlines  the 
principal  objections  to  this  legislation. 
I  wish  to  include  with  my  remarks  the 
text  of  this  editorial  and  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ckeating  a  WEUAar  Class 
The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  passed  beyond  the  point  erf  no  return 
on  the  road  to  Socialism  when  It  approved 
President  Nixon's  revoluUonary  "Family  Aa- 
sUtance  Act."  This  radical,  wholly  untried 
plan  provides  for  a  guaranteed  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $1,600  plus  $800  In  food  stamps  each 
year  for  a  family  of  four — In  addition  to 
state  subsidies.  Before  the  Senate  approves 
the  bill,  and  It  Is  expected  to,  the  guaran- 
teed payments  are  expected  to  be  boosted 
to  around  $2,500.  Pressures  are  already  be- 
ing applied  to  Increase  that  to  $5,000. 

With  one  stroke,  the  Nixon  plan  adds  be- 
tween 13  and  15  mlUlon  more  people  to  the 


10  million  already  on  welfarel  The  added 
cost  for  the  first  year  Is  estimated  at  $5  bil- 
lion but  even  the  supporters  of  the  blU  ad- 
mit that  is  ridiculously  low.  Opponents  of 
the  plan  claim  It  will  cost  an  additional  $13 
to  $15  billion  a  year— above  the  present  wel- 
fare costs  which  now  run  about  $72  billion 
annually  for  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. That  $72  billion,  of  course,  comes  out 
of  taxes. 

Federal  figures  show  that  the  number  or 
people  receiving  some  sort  of  welfare  assist- 
ance increased  52  per  cent  and  the  cost  of 
welfare  programs  increased  211  per  cent — all 
m  the  past  10  years!  With  the  Nixon  plan, 
welfare  costs  within  five  years  conceivably 
could  reach  $100  billion  a  year. 

MOST    INSmlOUS    rCATURE 

The  horrendous  cost,  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  working  public,  is  not  the  most  in- 
sidious feature  of  the  bill.  That  feature  de- 
stroys all  incentive  to  get  off  welfare  and,  as 
the  direct  result,  creates  a  gigantic  welfare 
class  permanently  Uvlng  off  the  wages  of  the 
working  public. 

Under  the  bill,  welfare  reclplenU  can  earn 
up  to  $720  a  month  without  losing  any  bene- 
fits They  would  lose  50  cents  In  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  each  $1  earned  above  $720  a  month 
until  the  family  Income  reaches  $3,920  a 
year.  At  that  point  the  Federal  subsidy 
would  cease. 

However,  because  of  various  formulas  for 
qualifying  for  food  stamps,  cutoffs  In  state 
supplemenUl  funds,  and  Federal,  state  and 
local  taxes,  a  welfare  recipient  who  takes 
work  could  wind  up  losing  some  80  cents  In 
welfare  subsidies  out  of  each  dollar  he  earns. 
This  means,  frankly,  that  It  would  not  pay 
him  to  work.  It  encourages  full  dependency 
on  welfare. 

However,  because  of  various  formulas  for 
qualifying  for  food  stamps,  cutoffs  In  state 
supplemental  funds,  and  Federal,  state  and 
local  taxes,  a  welfare  recipient  who  takes 
work  could  wind  up  losing  some  80  cents  In 
welfare  subsidies  out  erf  each  dollar  he  earns. 
This  means,  frankly,  that  It  would  not  pay 
him  to  work.  It  encourages  full  dependency 
on  welfare. 

DISCOI7RAGXS    WOKK 

The  bin  does  contain  a  provision  that  all 
able-bodied  adults  will  be  required  to  take 
jobs  or  Job  training.  The  original  blU  con- 
tained the  word  "suitable"  work,  but  this 
was  changed  to  "available"  work.  But  no  one 
expects  this  will  really  change  anything,  for 
there  are  too  many  loopholes  through  which 
able-bodied  adults  can  avoid  work. 

Moreover,  as  Federal  statistics  themselves 
show,  the  work  provisions  would  have  little 
effect  on  those  now  on  welfare  rolls.  Of  the 
nearly  10  million  now  receiving  welfare  as- 
sistance, exactly  half  are  children  and  thus 
exempted  from  work.  Another  1  1-2  million 
are  mothers — also  exempted.  Two  million  are 
aged— exempted:  728,000  are  disabled— ex- 
empted; 80,000  are  blind— exempted. 

This  leaves  some  half-million  persons,  or 
l-l&th  of  those  now  on  welfare,  who  are  not 
exempt.  Of  the  13  to  15  million  additional 
persons  added  to  the  welfare  rolls,  more 
adults  are  expected  In  the  "able-bodied" 
class,  and  thus  more  will  be  expected  to  take 
,rork.  The  cutoff  In  Federal  subsidies,  how- 
ever, discourages  such  work. 


OTHZa    PEOMAMS     FAOXD 

The  program  has  never  been  tested.  But 
In  1967,  New  York  City  experimented  with  a 
project  which  offered  far  greater  work  Incen- 
tives to  some  200,000  persons.  The  program 
lasted  two  years,  during  which  the  beads  of 
some  8,000  famlUes  went  to  work.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  only  236  actually  worked  them- 
selves off  welfare  rolls. 

Moreover,  the  current  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram (WIN)  which  Is  similar  to  the  Nixon 
plan,  baa  proved  a  miserable  failure. 

The  prospects  of  welfare  recipients  work- 
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Ing  themselves  off  the  rolls,  therefore,  are 
even  less  for  the  NUon  plan  than  for  the 
other  two— which  means  the  working  people 
of  this  country  must  expect  to  pay  some 
$100  billion  a  year  for  welfare  which  encour- 
ages people  not  to  work. 

Moreover,  Instead  of  reducing  the  monu- 
mental welfare  department  bureaucracy,  the 
Nixon  plan  actually  adds  a  whole  new  bu- 
reaucracy under  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
IstraUon.  In  addition,  the  bill  legitimizes 
and  institutionalizes  welfare  by  making  It  a 
"right." 

A  total  of  243  Congressmen  voted  for  this 
plan  to  create  a  permanent,  expanding  wel- 
fare class  of  some  25  million  at  the  onset. 
There  are  less  than  80  million  people  work- 
ing m  this  country  today.  Those  80  million 
are  to  be  taxed  to  support  the  25  million — 
plus  pay  for  all  other  Government  expenses 
and  programs.  The  bill,  In  effect,  makes  the 
working  people  forced  laborers. 

Of  Virginia's  10  Congressmen,  Republicans 
Richard  Poff  of  the  Sixth  District,  William 
Wampler  of  the  Ninth  and  G.  William  Whlte- 
hurst  of  the  Second,  voted  for  the  bill.  Re- 
publican Joel  Broyhlll  did  not  vote,  but  was 
paired  for  the  bill.  The  remaining  six,  five 
Democrats  and  one  Republican,  voted  against 
It.  It  was  significant  that  Just  about  every 
wild-eyed,  knee-jerk  liberal  In  the  House  In 
both  parties  voted  for  It.  while,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  conservatives  of  both  parties 
voted  against  It. 


WALTER  REUTHER— THE  LEGACY 
OF  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1970 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Reuther-s  death  at  any  time  would  have 
been  a  tragic  loss  to  American  labor  and 
to  the  coimtry.  His  passing  while  in  the 
prime  of  his  leadership  Is  an  especially 
poignant  tragedy  in  these  times  which 
cry  out  for  the  kind  of  forceful  and  crea- 
tive frontliner  that  was  Walter  Reuther. 

At  63,  Reuther  was  still  a  young  man — 
flUed  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  Ideal- 
Ism,  traveling  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  to  educate,  convince,  per- 
suade, and  negotiate  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  American  dream  for  all  Americans, 
with  the  same  innovation  and  conviction 
which  he  had  brought  to  bear  in  his  flght 
for  the  rights  and  security  of  American 
labor  for  more  than  a  half -century.  He 
leaves  behind  63  years  of  achievement 
for  his  union,  the  U-A.W..  and  for  the 
Americsm  labor  movement.  He  also  leaves 
his  mark  on  almost  all  major  issues  of 
our  time.  As  a  great  labor  leader,  he  had 
earned  the  name  of  a  great  national 
leader  as  well. 

He  touched  so  many  people.  They 
touched  him  back.  He  carried  journey- 
man cards  in  so  many  fields  of  endeavor. 
His  credentials  were  unimpeachable 
among  so  many  different  groupings — 
hostile  groups  like  those  he  fought  and 
won  out  over  so  frequently;  suspicious 
groups  like  the  young  and  the  black  and 
the  brown;  Inarticulate  groups  like  the 
poor  and  the  Immigrant.  He  knew  power 
and  he  understood  the  powerless. 

At  mid-century,  Walter  Reuther  could 
have  looked  back  with  pride  on  his 
achievements  as  one  of  the  most  limo- 
vative   and   tireless   architects   of   the 
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American  labor  movement.  But  for 
Walter  Reuther,  this  was  not  enough. 
Just  as  he  stood  at  the  front  of  the  sit- 
down  strikers  in  the  auto  plants  of 
Detroit  to  the  1930"s,  so  he  stood  with 
equal  conviction  and  vigor  before  the 
garbage  strikers  of  Memphis  in  the 
1960's.  He  could  have  stood  on  the  rela- 
tively quiet  shores  of  a  mature  labor 
movement  and  aald,  'I  have  done 
enough."  But  just  as  he  was  willing  to 
face  popular  disfavor  and  personal  dan- 
ger when  labor  was  at  the  height  of  its 
struggle  for  the  basics  of  a  decent  life  in 
America,  so  he  was  willing  to  face  con- 
troversy— often  to  generate  and  then 
transcend  it — in  the  fight  for  a  decent 
life  for  all  Americans. 

Always  at  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
for  social  justice  and  equality  for  all 
men.  often  far  ahead  of  his  time,  Reuther 
v.as  not  content  to  be  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Through  the  force  of  his 
personality  and  with  his  characteristic 
combination  of  evangeUcal  zeal  and 
hardheaded  practicality,  he  performed 
one  of  the  greatest,  and  as  he  well  knew, 
difficult  tasks  of  leadership — to  educate, 
persuade,  convince — to  show  that  the 
goals  he  sought  for  the  poor  and  dispos- 
sessed of  the  1960's  were  intimately  in- 
tertwined with  the  well-being  and  future 
security  of  his  own  union. 

To  battle  for  a  responsive  and  humane 
political  system,  to  oppose  the  waste  of 
human  lives  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
stand  among  the  first  to  demand  what 
has  now  become  a  familiar  cry — the 
reordering  of  our  priorities — did  not  rep- 
resent a  departure  from  his  position  as  a 
labor  leader.  It  was  rather  in  dedication 
to  his  membership  and  to  the  highest 
values  and  goals  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  that  he  took  these  stands  and 
faced  the  storms  of  controversy  on  the 
most  serious  smd  difficult  issues  of  our 
time. 

Reuther  never  sought  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  industrial  technological  progress 
and  innovation:  as  technology  is  a  major 
adjunct  to  a  productive  economy  and  as 
a  productive  economy  is  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  membership,  Reuther  did 
not  seek  to  deny  to  industry  and  labor 
alike  the  benefits  of  technological  prog- 
ress. Rather  than  fight  progress,  he 
sought  to  ameliorate  its  problems. 

Reuther  championed  union  participa- 
tion in  Industrial  planning  to  ease  the 
dislocations  of  automation,  and  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  for  workers,  culmi- 
nating in  the  achievement  of  the  suwJle- 
mentary  imemployment  benefit  plan 
whereby  workers  receive  about  two- 
thirds  of  regular  take-home  pay  during 
layoffs.  But  it  is  also  characteristic  of 
his  breadth  of  vision  that  Reuther  saw 
the  problems  of  modem  technology  not 
simply  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  the 
security  and  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  worker,  but  in  the  context  of 
a  deadly  dilemma:  man  must  rule  tech- 
nology or  technology  will  rule  man. 

As  a  leader  in  the  flght  for  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  quality,  and  an 
outspoken  critic  of  technology  as  a  tool 
of  the  arms  race  and  as  a  force  for  de- 
struction of  mankind,  Reuther  was  char- 
acteristically ahead  of  his  time. 
The  legacy  of  the  labor  movement  had 
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been  the  flght  for  justice,  equality,  and 
security  for  the  workingman  of  Ameri- 
ca; but  as  the  movement  grew  to  ma- 
turity in  the  1950s  and  1960's,  Reuther 
was  deeply  concerned  that  these  values 
would  be  subordinated  to  skirmishes  for 
higher  wages  and  more  beneflts  alone. 
Reuther  sought  a  wider  view. 

In  economic  terms,  he  sought  to  en- 
compass imion  demands  for  higher 
wages  and  benefits  within  the  context 
of  what  was  best  for  the  economy  in 
general,  in  recognition  that  the  economic 
health  of  American  labor  was  insepar- 
able from  the  health  of  the  whole  eco- 
nomic system.  In  social  and  political 
terms,  he  knew  that  denial  of  civil  rights 
to  the  black  man  and  security  to  the 
Nation's  poor  would  be  paid  for  in  an  era 
of  civil  unrest  and  political  repressions 
that  would  threaten  to  tear  apart  the 
fabric  of  our  society. 

From  his  position  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  powerful  unions. 
Walter  Reuther  waged  a  tireless  battle 
on  behalf  of  those  yet  to  share  in  the 
benefits  which  had  been  gained  by  his 
own  membershlo 

When  he  felt  that  his  own  union,  while 
associated  with  the  AFL-CIO,  was  mov- 
ing back  from  the  frontlines  in  the  fight 
for  justice  and  equality,  he  led  UAW's 
withdrawal  from  that  organization,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  major  architect 
slightly  more  than  a  decade  before.  He 
was  keenly  aware  that  a  living  wage, 
decent  working  conditions,  and  a  letter 
quality  of  life  for  the  auto  workers  would 
be  but  fragile  achievements  were  the 
coimtry  to  be  plunged  into  general  so- 
cial and  political  strife. 

Walter  Reuther's  life  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  working  within  the  system.  He 
was  a  man  respected  and  admired  by 
the  establishment — indeed,  he  was  very 
much  a  part  of  it^-yet  he  gained  some 
of  his  most  dedicated  friends  from 
among  the  alienated.  As  a  champion  of 
the  poor  and  dispossessed,  he  sought  not 
simply  to  bring  people  into  the  establish- 
ment, but  to  bring  the  establishment  in 
line  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 

He  made  the  system  work  better.  He 
imderstood  that  it  did  not  work  at  all 
for  some,  that  it  did  not  always  work 
for  others,  and  that  it  did  not  work  the 
way  It  was  supposed  to  unless  it  worked 
for  all  the  people. 

Walter  Reuther  sought  justice  for  his 
fellow  man  all  his  life.  Surely  he  is  en- 
titled to  justice  for  himself  now. 


MAN'S  INHUMANiry  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  IS.  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual   and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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tie 


The  House  met  at  12  o' 

Rev.  J.  Kenneth  Soderqui^t 
ane  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Allegany.     Pa.,     offered 
prayer : 

O  merciful  Father  in  Heaien.  of  whom 
is  all  earthly  rule  and  authority,  gra- 
ciously regard  Thy  servants,  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States.  ;he  members 
of  the  judiciary,  the  Membe  rs  of  the  leg- 
islative bodies,  especially  thi(  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  they 
may  have  wisdom  and  Insig  ht  to  govern 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  lilessing  upon 
blessing  to  all  our  people.  We  pray  that 
we  as  a  people  may  walk  m  Thy  peace  all 
the  days  of  our  lives.  Besto(w  Thy  heav 
enly  peace  and  concord  ^pon  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  they  may  serve 
Thee.  Grant  unto  us  Thy  w(ird  and  spirit 
that  dwelling  in  our  hearts  we  may  have 
wisdom,  for  we  pray  in  Thyjname.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAj 


The  Journal   of   the 
Thursday,  May  14.  1970. 

approved. 


pr  sceedings   of 
V  as  read  and 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 


Senate 


pa;ised 


A  message  from  the 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerk^ 
that    the   Senate    had 
amendment  a  bill  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  780.  An  act  to  authorize 
tary   of   the  Interior  to 
and    maintain    the    Merlin    d 
River  Baaln  project,  Oregon. 
purp>o6es. 


by  Mr. 

aimounced 

without 

iouse  of  the 


cons;ruct 


tit  es. 


tie 


The  message  also 
Senate  had  passed  bills  anc 
lution  of  the  following 
the   concurrence   of   the 
quested: 

S  759.  An  act  to  declare 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the 
of  Indians  certain  lands  In 
Calif.: 

S  786    An   act   to   grant   all 
eluding  coal.  oil.  and  gas.  on 
on    the    Fort    Belknap    India  i 
Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and 
poses: 

S.  886    An  act   to  convey 
the  United  States  to  the  Inte^ 
cU.  Inc  .  Miami.  OUa  : 

S.  940.  An  act  to  prohibit 
hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
River  below  Hells  Canyon 
of  8  years: 

S.  3103.  An  act  to  amend 
nsh  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  195^ 
to  extend  the  term  during 
tary  of  the  Interior  can  make 
under  the  act; 

S.  3337.  An  act  to  provide 
tjcn  of  funds  appropriated  to 
in   favor   of   the   Yakima 
Claims     Commission     docket^ 
162.   and  consoUdated   47 
other  purposes: 

S.  3564.  An  act  to  amend  th 
Corrections  Act    (18  U.S.C 
permit  examiners  to  conduct 
youth  offenders:  and 

S.J  Res.  196.  Joint  resolu 
the  authorization  for  collegi 
service  grants  for  fiscal  year 
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Middle  Snake 

for  a  period 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  May  14.  1970, 
he  did  on  May  15.  1970,  sign  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  of  the  House : 

H.R.  14465.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport 
and  airway  system,  for  the  imposition  of  air- 
port and  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

REV.  J.  KENNETH  SODERQUIST 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  t 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  and  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  been  honored  to- 
day by  having  the  Reverend  J.  Kenneth 
Soderquist,  pastor  of  the  Gethsemane 
Lutheran  Church,  of  Port  Allegany,  Pa., 
as  a  guest  Chaplain  of  the  day. 

The  town  of  Port  Allegany.  Pa.,  is  in 
McKean  County,  in  my  district,  and  is  a 
very  fine,  progressive,  and  friendly  com- 
mimity.  The  Gethsemane  Lutheran 
Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  Lutheran 
churches  in  this  area,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1882.  and  it  now  has  a  congre- 
gation membership  of  184. 

Reverend  Soderquist  was  born  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  but  was  raised  in  Jamestown, 
where  he  met  his  lovely  wife;  namely, 
Dawne,  whom  he  married  in  1951.  They 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a  delightful 
yoimg  daughter  named  Cheryl,  who  is  10 
years  of  age.  and  is  in  the  fifth  grade  of 
the  Port  Allegany  Area  School. 

Reverend  Soderquist  attended  Augus- 
tana  College  and  Seminary.  Rock  Island, 
ni.,  and  the  Gethsemane  Lutheran 
Church  in  Port  Allegany  is  the  third 
church  of  which  he  has  been  the  pastor. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Port  Allegany 
School  Board  and  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Port  Allegany.  He 
has  been  honored  by  having  been  elected 
the  dean  of  the  Warren  McKean  district, 
western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
America. 

We  in  our  area  are  proud  of  Reverend 
Soderquist  and  the  work  that  he  is  doing 
in  this  chosen  field,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  honor  him  at  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  today. 
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CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE,  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  KANSAS  FOR  30 
YEARS,  PASSES  ON  MAY  16,  1970 

(Mr.  SHRTVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  a  sense  of  great  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  inform  the  House  and 
my  colleagues  of  the  passing  of  my 
friend  smd  distinguished  Kansan,  Clif- 
ford R.  Hope,  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  30  years. 


Cliff  Hope  died  on  Saturday,  May  16, 
and  funeral  services  will  be  held  in  his 
hometown  of  Garden  City.  Kans..  Tues- 
day at  2  p.m. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  SEBiLnis,  who  now 
represents  the  congressional  district 
formerly  served  by  Congressman  Hope, 
has  remained  in  Kansas  to  attend  the 
final  rites. 

Cliff  Hope  came  to  Congress  in  1927. 
and  he  represented  one  of  the  largest 
wheat  growing  areas  in  the  country.  His 
interest  and  knowledge  of  agriculture 
was  reflected  in  the  major  farm  legisla- 
tion which  he  was  instrumental  in 
drafting. 

He  was  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  most  of  his 
legislative  career  and  twice  served  as 
committee  chairman. 

He  was  responsible  for  the  original 
Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1935  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953  which  are  key- 
stones to  conservation  and  farm  prog- 
ress in  our  Nation.  Cliff  Hope  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  effort  to  set  high-price 
support  for  farmers  and  to  maintain  the 
Nation's  soil  conservation  programs. 

His  expertise  in  agriculture  was  recog- 
nized by  President  Eisenhower  who 
called  upon  him  to  serve  as  chief  cam- 
paign adviser  on  farm  policy.  He  also 
had  been  chairman  of  the  farm  division 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
during  the  1936  cam(>aign  of  another 
able  Kansan,  Alf  Landon. 

At  the  end  of  the  84th  Congress,  30 
years  after  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
House,  he  decided  to  retire.  But  his  sup- 
port of  agriculture  and  Kansas  wheat 
farmers  was  unending.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc.,  of 
Garden  City,  Kans..  and  was  instrumen- 
tal In  promoting  wheat  exports. 

He  wrote  a  column  for  the  Harris 
Publications  in  Kansas  which  was 
widely  read  and  highly  regarded. 

Cliff  Hope  was  bom  in  Iowa  on  June 
9,  1893.  He  attended  public  schools  and 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University.  Lincoln, 
Nebr..  and  was  graduated  from  Wash- 
bum  Law  School  in  Topeka.  Kans..  in 
1917,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
same  year. 

I>uring  World  War  I  he  served  as  a 
second  lieutenant  with  the  35th  and  85th 
Divisions  in  the  United  States  and 
France.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  Garden  City  in  1919. 

His  political  career  began  in  1921 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Kansas 
House  of  Representatives  and  later  was 
to  serve  as  speaker  pro  tempore  and 
speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
say  goodby  to  a  good  friend.  We  have 
lost  such  a  friend  in  Cliff  Hope.  The 
farmers  of  this  Nation  have  lost  a  good 
friend  and  supporter.  We  in  Kansas 
have  lost  a  distinguished  son.  The  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  great  public  servant  who 
made  a  lasting  contribution  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  join  in  expressing 
oiu-  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mr.  Hope's 
family,  his  son  Clifford.  Jr..  who  also 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  of  serv- 
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ice  In  the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Frank  West. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Cliff 
Hope  with  whom  I  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  many  years. 

Cliff's  long  and  distinguished  record 
of  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  the  equivalent  of  that  of  any 
Member  who  has  served  in  this  great 
body  during  my  lifetime.  He  was  not  only 
the  leading  authority  in  the  field  of  ag- 
riculture m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  think  in  the  country,  but 
his  legislative  record  was  broad  based. 
He  was  a  big  man.  He  was  a  great  man. 
He  was  honest.  He  was  sincere.  He  was 
modest.  He  was  kind.  He  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  noblest  men  I  have  ever 
known.  .  .     ^    ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  fnend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  and  his  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  own  sorrow 
and  Mrs.  Albert's  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  a  friend  and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
genUeman  from  Kansas,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Albert,  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  CUfford  Hope,  a  dlstln- 
guislied  former  Member  of  this  body. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  Cliff 
Hope  spoke  for  the  Republican  side  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  present  majority  leader  spoke  for 
the  majority  side  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
their  positions  on  matters  of  legislation 
almost  without  fail  or  caution  got  my 
support,  especially  so  when  they  were 
together  which  I  might  say  was  most  of 
the  time. 

Also  I  served  with  Clifford  Hope  on 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Survey  Com- 
mission, and  I  found  him  to  be  as  con- 
structive, and  as  effecUve.  and  as  t^- 
ented  in  that  work  as  he  was  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  great 
friend.  I  know  of  no  one  who,  in  my 
opinion,  was  more  esteemed  and  more 
effective  and  accepted  by  the  Members 
with  whom  he  served,  Clifford  Hope  was 
possessed  of  a  genUe  and  winning  per- 
sonaUty.  In  company  with  my  colleagues. 
I  wish  to  express  my  condolences  and 
sympathy  to  his  family.  The  NaUon  is  a 
better  land  because  Clifford  Hope  walked 
and  worked  a  while  with  us. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  suffered  a  tragic  loss,  for  a  great 
Kansas  statesman  has  passed  from  this 
life.  The  Hwiorable  Clifford  R.  Hope,  a 
Representative  in  Congress  Irwn  Kan- 
sas for  30  years,  died  In  Garden  City  on 
Saturday.  May  16, 1970. 

Mr.  Hope  was  bom  in  Birmingham, 
Van  Buren  County,  Iowa,  on  June  9, 


1893  He  graduated  from  the  Washburn 
Law  School  of  Topeka  in  1917  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Kansas  bar  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Hope  served  as  a  second  lieutenant 
with  the  35th  and  85th  Divisions  in  the 
United  States  and  Prance  during  the 
First  World  War.  Upon  return  from  the 
war,  Mr.  Hope  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  Garden  City  and  subsequently 
served  in  the  Kansas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  :921  to  1927.  He  served 
as  speaker  pro  tempore  in  1923  and  as 
speaker  of  the  house  in  1927. 

Elected  to  the  70th  Congress  as  a  Re- 
publican, Mr.  Hope  served  in  this  House 
for  30  years  before  retiring  in  1957.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  here.  Congressman  Hope 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  farm  legislators  the  Na- 
tion has  ever  produced.  Millions  of  farm- 
ers and  other  citizens  from  rursd  Amer- 
ica are  in  his  debt,  for  Mr.  Hope  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  landmark  Soil 
Conservation  Act  of  1935.  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1953,  and  many  other  im- 
portant measures. 

Mr.  Hope  served  twice  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  His 
philosophy  of  farm  legislation  guides  us 
to  this  day  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Americans  owe  their  abundance  of 
food  and  fibre  and  their  position  as  tiie 
world's  premier  agricultural  export  Na- 
tion to  Clifford  Hope  as  much  as  any 
man  that  has  ever  lived. 

The  force  of  his  intellect,  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  position,  the  substance  of  his 
convictions  have  led  to  a  prosperous  agri- 
culture, an  agriculture  with  vitality  and 
resilience  and  capacity  to  adapt  to 
changing  technological  conditions. 

For  all  our  current  problems,  for  all 
the  apparent  differences  of  opinion  on 
agricultural  policy,  we  know  that  Clifford 
R.  Hope  built  the  plane  of  reference  from 
which  we  proceed  today.  He  established, 
as  much  as  any  other  man,  the  propo- 
sition that  American  agriculture  must 
be  made  secure  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  widely  fluctuating  market  price,  that 
to  neglect  farmers  was  to  invite  eco- 
nomic ruin  not  only  for  agriculture  but 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

In  his  later  years,  Mr.  Hope  main- 
tained an  tujtive  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  farm  policy  and  in  other  great 
national  Issues  before  the  Congress.  He 
was  often  a  guest  editorialist  in  leading 
Kansas  newspapers  and  his  views  were 
very  welcome  to  those  of  us  currently 
representing  Kansas  in  this  body. 

Mrs.  Mize  and  I  convey  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Congressman  Hope's  family 
at  this  time  of  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Washington  Post 
carried  an  excellent  article  on  the  dis- 
tinguished career  of  Clifford  R.  Hope.  I 
insert  the  Post  article  In  the  Record  at 
this  point,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May,  18,  19701 
Ex-LAWMAKxa  0.  B.  Hops  Dikb 


Former  Rep.  CUfford  R.  Bap«  (B-K»n.), 
who  drafted  major  farm  legislation  during 
30  years  in  the  House  and  who  was  report- 
edly President  Elsenhower's  first  choice  for 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  died  Saturday  In 
Garden  City,  Kan.  He  was  76. 

Bom  m  Iowa  and  raised  on  a  farm,  Mr, 
Hope  had  represented  one  of  the  largest 
wheat  growing  areas  in  the  cotmtry.  He  had 


lived  In  Garden  City  since  hU  retlrwnent 
in  1957  and  had  been  hoepltallaed  alnce 
suffering  a  stroke  in  February. 

One  of  President  Eisenhower's  chief  cam- 
paign advisers  on  farm  poUcy,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  original  SoU  ConservaUon 
Act  of  1935  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953. 
A  close  friend  of  Kansas  Gov.  Alf  M.  Lan- 
don, Republican  presidential  condldate  in 
1936,  Mr.  Hope  had  also  been  chairman  of  the 
farm  division  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  In  1936. 

He  was  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  most  of  his  leg- 
islative career  and  twice  served  as  Commit- 
tee chairman.  He  was  often  described  as  a 
loyal  RepubUcan  but  a  firm  believer  In  bi- 
partisan farm  programs,  and  he  fought  to 
set  high  price  support  for  farmers  and  to 
maintain  the  nation's  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  Hope  was  cool  to  many  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration's  proposed  farm  poli- 
cies and  on  more  than  one  occasion  opposed 
the  decisions  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra 
Taf  t  Benson. 

At  one  point  during  the  farm  price  sup- 
port war  in  Congress,  Mr.  Hope  appeared 
with  Harold  R.  Lovre  (D-S.D.)  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  accused  the 
Republican  administration  of  using  "high 
pressure"  and  "mUleadlng  tactics"  In  Its  all- 
out  efforts  to  kin  high  supports. 

Mr  Hope  later  joined  Democratic  Rep. 
Harold  D.  Cooley  of  North  Carolina  In  tak- 
ing  the  case  for  mandatory  high  supports 
to  the  nation. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee,  of 
which  they  were  the  ranking  Republican  and 
Democratic  members,  demanded  and  got 
equal  time  to  answer  them.  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson.  The  Vice  President  and  Benson  had 
previously  presented  the  admlnlstratton's 
views   on   national   television. 

Although  he  frequently  Joined  Demo- 
crats on  farm  issues,  Mr.  Hope  was  a  strong 
defender  of  the  Republican  80th  Congress 
against  the  attacks  by  President  Truman. 

Mr.  Hope  said  during  the  1948  campaign 
that  some  DemocraUc  leaders  were  making 
"inaccurate  and  misleading"  charges  against 
the  farm  record  of  the  80th  Congress. 

He  defended  the  record  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress on  farm  legislation  as  being  good  and 
said,  "I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear, 
however  .  .  .  that  In  the  main  It  ts  the 
result  of  the  work  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  both  parUes  are  entitled  to 

credit." 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  'truth 
squad"  In  1963  that  followed  President 
Truman  around  the  nation,  Mr.  Hope  again 
came  to  the  defense  of  the  80th  Congress. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Truman  had  told  an 
audience  that  com  bringing  $1.60  a  bushel 
under  his  administration's  price-suppMt 
program  would  bring  only  $1.18  under  the 
Republican  sUdlng-scale  plan,  Mr.  Hope 
fired  back. 

The  Kansan  said  that  the  nation  was 
operating  under  the  same  farm  program. 
with  some  amendments  that  was  passed  by 
the  Republican  80th  Congress.  U  It  had  not 
been  for  the  80th  Congress,  Mr.  Hope  said, 
the  support  level  would  have  dropped 
"sharply." 

Mr.  Hope  also  replied  to  Mr.  Truman  s 
charge  that  the  nation  would  lose  Its  allies 
and  face  Russia  "alone"  If  the  RepubUcans 
won  the  election. 

The  country's  most  successful  foreign 
policy,  Mr.  Hope  said,  was  enacted  by  the 
80th  Congress  and  Included  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  MarshaU  Plan  and  the 
Vandenberg  resolution,  which  he  ntld  waa 
the  basis  for  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. 

When  Mr.  Hope  said  he  would  retire  at 
the  compleUon  of  his  term  In  1987,  the 
Washington  Post  editorialized  of  him  on 
Des.  2,  I95S: 
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"The  announcement  by  Rep.  Clifford  R. 
Hope  of  KansM  that  be  will  retli^  at  the  end 
of  hla  present  term  will  be  received  with 
T«gTet  by  Republicans  and  Deiiocrats  alike. 

"lb.  Hope  has  been  a  valuable  member  of 
Congress  for  almost  three  decides,  and  he 
has  earned  the  respect  of  mem  3ers  on  both 
sides  of  the  idsle. 

•Trom  the  beginning  of  his  aervlce  in  the 
House  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  twice  Its  cialrman. 

"As  the  senior  Republican  on  the  Commit- 


tee, he  has  played  a  significant 


role  In  agri- 


culture legislation  and  has  oftdn  been  con- 
sulted by  Republican  and  Democratic 
presidents. 

"Like  so  many  men  who  have  risen  to  high 
positions  in  the  Hotise.  he  haji  never  been 
a  partisan  first;  he  has  always  m  orked  close '.y 
with  men  In  both  parties. 

"At  a  time  when  the  efforts  to  devise  a  sat- 
isfactory agricultural  policy  u*  of  such 
paramount  importance,  his  influence  will 
be  sadly  missed  .  . 

Mr.  Hope  Is  survived  by  a  soi  i.  Clifford  Jr. 
of  Garden  City,  with  whom  he  practiced  law 
after  leaving  Congress,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  West,  of  the  New  York  City  area. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speacer.  with  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  I  join  my 
colleagties  in  recognizing  tlie  fact  that 
we  have  lost  a  very  good  and  esteemed 
friend  In  the  passing  of  a  great  former 
Member  of  this  body.  CUffcrd  R.  Hope 
of  Kansas. 

I  have  known  Cliff  Hop<  ever  since 
1934.  He  was  a  friend  of  myl  father,  and 
later  when  I  came  to  serve  i>i  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  was  ^  very  good 
friend  of  mine.  j 

Everything  that  the  majority  leader 
has  said  about  the  standing  jof  Mr.  Hope 
in  the  science  of  agriculture!  is  certainly 
true.  There  was  no  person  i|i  public  life 
or  in  private  life  whose  expertise  in  agri- 
ctilture  was  more  respected  than  that  of 
Clifford  R.  Hope.  | 

But  even  more  importantly  thsin  that. 
Clifford  Hope  demonstrated  in  the  best 
way  it  was  possible  to  demonstrate  it  that 
he  had  a  deep  capacity  for  friendship.  He 
was  a  man  who  always  ke|>t  his  word, 
was  always  kind,  consideratf ,  honorable, 
and  just  to  his  friends  and  to  his  associ- 
ates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  miss  Clifford 
Hope  and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
extending  to  his  family  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy of  Mrs.  Rhodes  and  mjself . 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  td  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
deep  regret  at  the  passing  of  Cliff  Hope. 
I  had  known  of  Cliff  Hope  a  long  time 
before  I  came  to  Congres^  through  a 
member  of  my  family  in  I|ansas.  I  got 
acquainted  with  him  earlyi  after  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress,  and  he  gave 
me  much  good  advice.  I  beoame  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  work  in  the  small  wa- 
tershed legislation,  of  whicb  he  was  the 
author.  I  would  say  he  wae  one  of  the 
finest,  and  one  of  the  most  capable  gen- 
tlemen and  legislators  thatj  I  have  ever 
known. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I,  too.  wish  to  express 
my  deep  regret  at  the  passing  of  Clifford 
Hope.  Early  in  the  first  year  of  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress,  in  1953,  I  came  to 
know  Mr.  Hope.  I  watched  his  activities 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  found  that  Cliff  Hope, 
though  occupying  a  position  as  a  Repub- 
lican Member  of  Congress,  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  truly  nonpartisan  Members  of 
Congress.  He  believed  in  America  and  be- 
lieved in  seeing  all  parts  of  it  prosper. 

During  my  first  term  here  he  organized 
a  trip  throughout  the  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Traveling  in  Georgia,  and  par- 
ticularly in  south  Georgia,  he  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  citizens  in  that  area 
with  his  keen  grasp  of  their  problems  and 
his  fine  understanding  of  what  this  busi- 
ness of  politics  in  America  is  all  about 
that  afterward  many  said  if  Clif- 
ford Hope  were  to  come  to  Georgia,  he 
could  be  elected  to  almost  any  ofDce  he 
wanted  to  run  for. 

He  was  always  friendly,  as  my  warm 
friend  John  Rhodes  has  just  said.  He 
had  a  very  deep  capacity  for  friendship. 
He  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  since  the  time  I 
came  to  Congress. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deep  sym- 
pathy at  his  passing. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cliff  Hope 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  agricul- 
tural great.  Not  a  great  many  present 
Members  of  this  House  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  the  Honorable  Clifford  R. 
Hope — longtime  Congressman  from  Oar- 
den  City,  Kans.  I  did  enjoy  that  privilege. 
I  locked  upon  Cliff  Hope  as  one  of  my 
finest  and  closest  friends,  and  I  was  priv- 
iliged  to  continue  to  call  him  my  friend 
until  his  untimely  passing.  Cliff  Hope 
was  a  great  man  by  any  measure.  He  was 
honest,  sincere,  and  intelligent.  He 
worked  with  a  great  deal  of  success  to 
make  America  a  greater  and  a  better 
land. 

He  and  I  were  not  of  the  same  political 
party,  but  I  ofttimes  explained  to  the 
people  of  my  own  State  that  had  he  lived 
south  of  the  Red  River,  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  had  the  same  party  affilia- 
tion. WhUe  he  believed  as  I  do  that  po- 
litical parties  provide  possibly  the  best 
means  of  preserving  our  type  of  gov- 
ernment, and  while  he  was  entirely  loyal 
to  the  Republican  Party,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  his  basic  obligation 
was  to  all  Americans. 

On  two  s^>arate  occasions  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. He  was  fair,  dignified,  and  coopera- 
tive with  all  his  fellow  Members.  No 
Member  was  more  generally  respected 
and  loved.  As  a  member  and  as  chairman 
of  that  committee.  Cliff  Hope  served  our 
coimtry  and  served  It  well.  When  he  felt 
that  his  family  obligations  req\iired  his 
presence  at  home,  he  voluntarily  retired 
from  the  political  arena,  but  he  never 
lost  his  interest  in  agriculture,  in  our 
Government,  or  in  our  people. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  feel  a 


keen  sense  of  loss  at  his  passing.  But  we 
also  feel  a  sense  of  pride  that  we  were 
privileged  to  call  this  great,  good  man 
our  friend. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  loss  of  this  great  American. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  TERRITORIES.  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS, 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaui- 
imous  consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Territories  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WYATT  ADVOCATES  AMERICAN 
UNITY 

(Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ills 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  observe  what  has  happened 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  2 
weeks  without  being  awed,  frightened, 
and  discouraged  with  the  shrill  voices 
on  all  sides,  and  the  acts  of  lawlessness 
in  various  degrees  throughout  the 
country. 

Our  crying  and  urgent  need  Is  to 
unite,  to  work  together  In  harmony,  to 
find  solutions  we  all  seek  to  our  most 
pressing  problems. 

So  I  say.  regardless  of  our  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  the  basic  wisdom 
of  the  administration's  decision  involv- 
ing Cambodia,  the  decision  has  been 
made.  Both  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  have  given  firm  as- 
surances that  American  troops  will  be 
out  of  Cambodia  by  Jime  30.  No  con- 
gressional action  Is  possible  to  shorten 
this  period. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would 
call  on  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
political  party  or  prevloiis  convictions, 
to  now  unite  behind  President  Nixon.  We 
can  share  his  hope  and  aspirations  that 
the  Cambodian  venture  will  achieve  its 
announced  purpose  of  shortening  the 
war.  and  hastening  the  day  all  of  our 
troops  can  safely  be  returned  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Responsible  dissent  Is  an  integral  part 
of  our  democracy.  But  advocates  of  dis- 
unity should  now  see  that  the  quickest 
way  to  end  this  war,  and  to  permit  us  to 
turn  our  full  attention  to  our  pressing 
domestic  needs,  is  to  demonstrate  our 
support  for  President  Nixon.  This  is  the 
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only  clear  way  to  effectively  resolve  the 
crisis  of  today. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  there  is  any 
change  to  be  made  in  the  program  for 
today.  ,„  ^. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader  and  upon  his  request  and  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Awdehson).  we  have  removed  from  the 
program  for  today  the  bill  S.  2315,  to 
restore  the  golden  eagle  program  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

This  request  came  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
quest to  the  leadership  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor) 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

After  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Republican  leadership,  we 
have  decided  to  drop  the  matter  from 
the  program  today. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  consideration. 

The  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  made  because  of  the 
necessity  that  he  have  some  dental  work 
completed  which  had  been  started  over 
the  weekend.  He  Is  absolutely  unable  to 
be  here  today.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
sideration of  the  majority  leader  in  this 
matter,  as,  I  am  sure,  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 


gressive  program  by  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  has  opposed 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  its 
present  effective  form. 

There  Is  a  climate  of  despair  in  this 
coimtry.  Progress  has  become  an  illu- 
sion; our  problems  have  become  factors 
in  political  equations,  to  be  ameUorated 
only  if  there  are  votes  to  be  had. 

And  the  slain  young  men  and  women 
at  Augusta,  Jackson  State,  and  Kent 
State  are  martyrs  to  this  desperation. 
For  their  deaths  show  in  stark  tragedy 
the  tortuous  state  of  this  Nation,  where 
dissent  is  met  with  repression  and  vio- 
lence and  hope  is  stifled  by  bloodshed. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  caU  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTICLES- 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HH.  8673) 
to  protect  consumers  by  providing  a  civU 
remedy  for  misrepresentation  of  the 
quality  of  articles  composed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  gold  or  sUver,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  the  biU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  ^,     ... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOW  TRAGEDY  AT  JACKSON  STATE 
COLLEGE 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  slayings 
of  two  black  students  at  Jackson  State 
CoUege  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  last  week,  and 
of  six  black  Americans  shot  in  the  back 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  \mconscionable  and 
intolerable.  Their  deaths  are  further  evi- 
dence of  the  climate  of  violence  which 
this  administration  has  helped  loose 
upon  the  land. 

Instead  of  following  its  rhetoric  about 
"bringing  us  together,"  the  administra- 
tion has  further  polarized  our  society  to 
the  point  that  the  four  yoimg  men  and 
women  at  Kent  State  share  together  with 
their  brothers  in  Augusta  and  Jackson  a 
tragic  and  needless  death. 

The  administration's  gutting  of  the 
school  desegregation  movement  has  slm- 
Uiarly  exacerbated  racial  tensions,  which 
certainly  were  paramount  In  Jackson 
and  Augusta.  Instead  of  moral  leader- 
ship, there  has  been  poUtical  maneuver- 
ing Instead  of  a  clear  commitment  to 
enforcement  of  the  dvil  rights  laws,  this 
administration  has  undermined  an  ag- 


AUTHORIZINO  SECRETARY  OF  IN- 
TERIOR TO  APPROVE  AN  AGREE- 
MENT  ENTERED  INTO  BY  THE 
SOBOBA  BAND  OP  MISSION  IN- 
DIANS 

The  Clerk  caUed  Uie  bill  (HH.  3328) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  approve  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission  Indians  re- 
leasing a  claim  against  the  MetropoUtan 
Water  District  of  Southern  CaUfomla 
and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  District, 
California,  and  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion of  a  water  distribution  system  and  a 
water  supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian 
Reservaticm.  ^  , 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


US  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  1972 
UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 


The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
562,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  actively  participate  in  the  1972 
united  Nations  Conference  on  Human 
Elivironment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? __, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 


someone  In  connection  with  this  bill 
what  It  is  going  to  lead  to  by  way  of  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will 
lead  to  the  normal  conference  costs  of 
sending  a  mission  or  delegation  to  Stock- 
holm. As  far  as  the  product  of  the  con- 
ference Is  concerned,  we  do  not  have  any 
way  of  knowing  it  in  advance.  Costs  re- 
lating to  that  product  would  be  subject 
to  whatever  authorizing  process  the 
Congress  would  require — but  not  as  far 
as  the  conference  itself. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  it  open  ended  as  far  as 
the  number  taking  this  junket  to  Stock- 
holm, Sweden?  Is  It  open  ended  as  to 
the  numbers  and  open  ended  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  that 
purpose?  ,,    .^  ,. 

Mr.  FASCEUj.  There  \s  no  limitation 
as  far  as  the  resolution  is  concerned 
with  respect  to  US.  participation.  That  Is 
an  executive  decision. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thought  the  House  only 
last  week  passed  a  bill  which  would  cost 
$45  million  to  allegedly  promote  tourists 
to  come  to  this  country  as  an  element 
in  reducing  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  How  does  this  square  with 
sending  a  nice,  big.  fat  delegation  over 
to  Stockholm,  Sweden,  for  this  purpose? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  As  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa  knows,  we  try  to  get  as  many  of 
the  International  conferences  held  in  the 
United  States  as  we  possibly  can.  We  are 
trying  to  do  our  best  to  get  them  held 
here  in  this  coimtry,  to  help  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  one  on  the  en- 
vironment, set  for  June  1972.  was  agreed 
upcn  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  this  go  to 
Stockholm.  Sweden?  They  have  the  fa- 
cilities in  New  York  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  have  plenty  of  facilities 
there  to  hold  a  convention  or  a  con- 
ference on  the  envircaiment  or  almost 
anything  one  can  think  of.  They  have  the 
room  and  the  facilities.  We  do  not  have 
to  put  up  money  to  go  to  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  to  finance  transportation  and 
the  keep  of  a  big  delegation.  It  would  be 
much  more  economical,  and  tlie  money 
would  stay  in  this  coimtry  If  held  in  New 
York.  Why  go  to  Stockholm? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  of  course 
is  correct.  The  conference  coiUd  have 
been  held  at  the  UJ^.  Headquarters  in 
New  York  or  in  Geneva,  but  it  so  happens 
the  United  Naticms  accepted  the  invita- 
tion from  the  Swedish  Government  to 
hold  it  In  Stockhohn.  The  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  host  government,  will 
bear  the  basic  costs  of  the  conference. 
The  delegations  frwn  the  various  coun- 
tries will  bear  their  own. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  probably  would  not 
miss  a  thing  if  we  did  not  go  to  this 
Stockholm  meeting,  would  we? 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentieman  on  that.  It  is  obvious  that  en- 
vironmental questions  today  are  not 
bounded  by  county  or  state  or  even  na- 
tional borders.  It  would  do  us  very  Uttle 
good  to  clean  up  the  environment  in  the 
United  States  If  everybody  else  would 
continue  poUuting  the  oceans  as  fast  as 
we  attanpt  to  clean  them.  I  believe  It  is 
extremely  important  to  bring  !»*«»*- 
tional  recognition  to  the  very,  very  diffi- 
cult problem  of  preventing  further  de- 
terioration of  the  wivironment  which  is 
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obviously  going  to  require  int  ;mstional 
cooperation  of  the  very  higbe  tt  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  tl  le  dictlon- 
aiy,  the  enTlronment  is  not  qonflned  to 
pollution.  Environment  can  mean  a  lot 
of  things.  Environment  is  a  ni|«,  big  cir- 
cus tent,  in  my  opinion,  that  ca|n  cover  all 
kinds  of  sins  and  errors  of  onlission  and 
commission.  I 

I  do  not  believe  we  would  m|ss  a  thing 
if  we  did  not  go  to  Stockholin  for  this 
thing.  We  are  spending  millioiis  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  this  country  on  the 
subject  of  environment. 

I  Jtsst  do  not  understand  why  there  is 
not  at  least  some  limitatlonjas  to  how 
many  are  going  to  this  thing  and  what 
It  is  going  to  cost,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  bill  which  was  passed  only  last 
week,  to  spend  $45  million  to] bring  for- 
eign visitors  to  this  coimtrj-. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentlembn  raises  a 
point  as  to  limitations  on  appfopriations 
for  the  purposes  of  intematio^al  confer- 
ences. That  is  not  the  subject  matter  of 
this  legislation.  That  would  be- something 
which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
basic  legislation.  We  do  as  a  Ration  par- 
ticipate in  a  great  number  if  interna- 
tional conferences.  It  does  cost  quite  a  bit 
of  money.  We  are  a  big  nation]  We  have  a 
lot  of  problems.  We  are  a  dart  of  the 
world.  j 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  tri  we  would 
do  ourselves  any  good  by  staving  out  of 
international  conferences.  I  believe  that 
where  we  can  make  contribitions  rea- 
sonably, we  should.  We  have  I  to  leave  It 
to  the  executive  branch,  to  th^  President, 
to  use  his  best  judgment  with  respect  to 
sending  a  proper  delegation.  ] 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  ifrom  Iowa, 
so  far  as  the  subject  matter  and  the  scope 
of  the  conference  is  conceined:  it  is 
broad.  The  question  of  the  environment, 
ecology,  the  impact  of  indu^rializatlon 
on  manjund  and  of  mankind  on  the  en- 
vironment is  as  broad  as  mai|kind  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Going  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate conference  in  Stockholm,  does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea  as  to  what  this 
is  going  to  cost  in  the  future?  I  believe 
he  will  admit  that  some  kind  of  an  inter- 
national setup  Is  going  to  grow  out  of 
this  meeting  in  Stockholm,  and  then  we 
will  be  assessed  for  dues  to  th(e  club,  plus 
contributions — that  is  the  #ay  things 
go  in  the  United  Nations — uhtil  it  roUs 
up  into  a  costly  bill  ol  goods. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  notj  delay  this 
until  we  could  get  some  kind  pi  a  handle 
on  the  number  that  are  goiiig  and  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  the!  purpose  of 
sending  them  over  there  and  back,  to- 
gether with  a  look  beyond  the  conference 
into  what  this  is  getting  us  iQto. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  thiok  we  ought 
to  do  that  with  respect  to  this  resolution 
which  simply  indicates  the  interest  of  the 
Congress  in  U.S.  participation  in  this 
conference.  We  are  going  to  participate 
in  it  anyhow.  An  action  o|  this  body 
would  not  stop  that  participation,  since, 
as  a  member  nation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  are  already  participating  and 
paying  our  share  of  the  cost  of  that  orga- 
nization and  its  preparations  for  the  con- 
ference. 

As  far  as  an  international  regime  which 
may  or  oiay  not  grow  out  of  this  ooa- 


ference  is  concerned,  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  that.  I  doubt  that  any  interna- 
tional regime  is  necessary  or  that  there 
will  be  additional  expenses.  But  if  there 
are  such  expenses,  they  will  be  either 
subject  to  approval  by  way  of  a  treaty, 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  or  our  normal  ap- 
propriatiwis  process.  If  the  product  of 
the  conference  should  call  for  expenses 
over  and  atx>ve  our  present  participation 
in  the  United  Nations,  such  expenses 
would  be  subject  to  normal  authorization 
and  appropriation  processes.  The  report 
on  the  resolution  before  us  specifically 
states  that  this  measure  should  not  be 
construed  as  authorizing  any  expendi- 
tures either  for  the  conference  or  for 
programs  and  projects  that  may  emanate 
from  it.  So  there  is  an  ample  safeguard 
here. 

We  can  pass  this  resolution  indicating 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  importance  of 
the  problem  and  say  that  the  United 
States  welcomes  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  conference. 

We  are  trying  very,  very  hard  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  problem  of  a  de- 
teriorating envirorunent.  Many  nations 
of  the  world  are  not  only  not  as  cognizant 
of  this  problem  as  we  are  but  are  really 
not  willing  as  yet  to  participate  in  solv- 
ing it  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
internal  programs.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  proposed  conference 
is  in  our  own  best  interests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  is  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  already  done  far 
too  much  by  way  of  wet  nursing  foreign 
countries.  It  is  about  time  we  stop.  If 
they  are  not  interested  in  so-called  en- 
vironment in  their  countries,  then  I  could 
look  forward.  If  this  is  what  we  are  em- 
barked upon,  I  could  envision  a  pretty 
good  appropriation  for  this  outfit  before 
we  get  through  with  it.  This  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  meeting  wUl  not  be  held  tmtil 
1972.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  correct.  There 
will  be  no  api>ropriati<xi  made  for  this 
purpose  unless  we  agree  to  it.  What  we 
seek  to  do  here  is  to  call  this  conference 
to  the  attention  of  the  world  community. 
We  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  in  our 
country  on  redeeming  and  safeguarding 
our  environment  and  I  just  do  not  know 
how  much  more  we  will  have  to  spend. 
Obviously  what  we  spend  is  affected  by 
what  other  coimtries  do.  We  are  seeking 
here  to  get  their  cooperation  and  get 
them  to  spend  some  of  their  money  on 
problems  which  affect  us.  because  it  is 
obvious,  with  all  of  the  money  we  would 
spend,  we  carmot  by  ourselves,  for  ex- 
ample, clean  up  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
border  on  Canada.  We  cannot  stop  pol- 
lution of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
Oceans  by  ourselves.  We  cannot  stop  the 
pollution  of  the  air  by  ourselves.  We  have 
to  get  the  cooperation  of  these  other 
countries  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  gentleman 
saying?  That  the  Swedes  will  help  us  to 
clean  up  the  Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  FASCELL..  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this 
discussion  has  gone  far  enough. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REPEALING  SECTION  7  OF  THE  ACT 
OP  AUGUST  9,  1946  (60  STAT.  968) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  380)  to 
repeal  section  7  of  the  act  of  August  9. 
1946  (60SUt.  968). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R  380 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1946  (60  Stat.  968) . 
which  limits  Inheritance  or  devise  of  re- 
stricted or  trust  property  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Yakima  Tribes  to  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  those  tribes  of  one-fourth  or  more 
degree  of  Indian  blood.  Is  hereby  repealed, 
but  such  repeal  shall  have  no  effect  on  the 
estates  of  TaUma  Indians  who  died  prior  to 
this  date. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  380  is  to  repeal  section  7  of 
a  1946  statute  that  restricts  the  right  to 
inherit  trust  property  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Yakima  Tribes.  Section  7 
limits  the  inheritance  of  trust  land  on 
the  Yakima  Reservation  to  enrolled 
members  of  the  Yakima  Tribes  who  have 
one-fourth  degree  or  more  of  Yakima 
blood,  with  one  exception. 

This  section,  which  is  applicable  only 
to  the  Yakima  Reservation,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law,  which  provides 
that  the  Inheritance  of  trust  lands  on 
Indian  reservations  Is  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  reservation 
is  located.  When  the  pending  bill  is  en- 
acted, this  general  law  will  apply  again 
to  the  Yakima  Reservation,  as  it  did  be- 
fore 1946.  Yakima  is  the  only  reserva- 
tion for  which  restrictive  legislation  of 
this  kind  has  been  enacted. 

Section  7  works  unfairly.  Many  Yak- 
ima Indians  have  intermarried  with 
neighboring  tribal  Indians.  Some  of  the 
families  live  on  the  Yaltima  Reservation 
and  some  of  them  live  on  the  neighbor- 
ing reservations.  These  are  Indian  fam- 
ilies, but  the  husband  and  wife  belong 
to  different  tribes.  Their  children  fre- 
quently can  be  enrolled  in  either  tribe.  A 
single  family  may  enroll  part  of  Its  chil- 
dren in  one  tribe  and  part  of  its  children 
in  the  other  tribe.  When  a  parent  dies 
owning  an  interest  in  a  Yakima  Reserva- 
tion allotment,  the  children  enrolled  at 
Yakima  may  inherit,  but  their  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  enrolled  in  neighbor- 
ing tribes  may  not  inherit.  They  are  "dis- 
inherited" by  the  enrollment  require- 
ment of  the  1946  statute.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  other  direct  and  collateral 
relatives — grandparents,  grandchildren, 
uncles,  cousins,  and  so  forth — who  hap- 
I>en  not  to  be  enrolled  at  Yakima. 

In  the  794  estates  probated  between 
1946  and  June  30.  1966.  287  enrolled 
Yakima  Indians  were  prohibited  from  in- 
heriting because  they  did  not  h&ve  the 
required  quantum  of  Yakima  blood;  and 
494  unenrolled  heirs,  including  husbands, 
wives,  and  children,  were  excluded  be- 
cause they  were  not  enrolled  members  of 
the  tribe. 

The  impact  of  the  present  law  is  force- 
fully  illustrated  by   the   following   ex- 
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ample-  A  Yakima  woman  died  leaving 
two  sons  enrolled  on  the  Warm  Spnngs 
Reservation.  Her  sons  could  inherit  only 
her  Warm  Sprhigs  property  valued  at 
$420  •  her  son?  could  not  inherit  the  Yaki- 
ma property  valued  at  $3,270,  and  it  went 
to  four  cousins  of  the  fifth  degree.  There 
are  many  similar  examples. 

Although  other  Indians  may  not  in- 
herit Yakima  property,  Yakima  Indians 
may  inherit  property  on  other  reserva- 
tions This  has  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  other  tribes  in  the  Northwest 
are  threatening  to  seek  retaliatory  legis- 
lation which  wUl  prevent  Yakimas  from 
inheriting  land  on  the  reservations  of 
these  other  tribes.  Our  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Yakima  law  is  bad,  and 
that  the  problem  should  not  be  com- 
pounded by  enacting  more  laws  of  the 
same  kind  for  other  tribes. 

The  inheritance  of  allotted  land  on  an 
Indian  reservation  is  not  an  internal 
matter  to  be  determined  by  the  tribe. 
TiUe  to  allotted  lands  is  private  property 
created  pursuant  to  Federal  law,  and 
since  the  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887 
the  Federal  law  has  required  the  right  to 
inherit  such  private  property  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  the  State  where 
the  property  is  located.  This  is  Federal 
law  and  not  internal  tribal  law.  The 
Yakima  Tribe  has  no  right  to  adopt  a 
different  rule  as  a  matter  of  internal 
trib&l  IflW 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  1946  law 
does  not  prevent  the  owner  of  a  trust 
allotment  on  the  Yakima  Reservation 
from  seUing  it  or  giving  it  away  during 
his  lifetime  to  anyone  he  chooses.  Al- 
though he  may  sell  it  or  give  it  away, 
he  may  not  devise  it  by  will  to  a  person 
of  his  choice.  There  is  no  logical  basis 
for  this  distinction.  If  an  Indian  is  free 
to  sell  or  give  his  land  to  a  non- Yakima 
he  should  be  equally  free  to  transfer  it 
to  a  non- Yakima  by  will. 

The  Yakima  Tribal  Coimcil  has  at- 
tempted to  justify  section  7  on  the  ground 
that  the  tribal  lands  were  originally  allot- 
ted to  members  of  the  tribe,  and  that 
only  members  should  be  eligible  to  In- 
herit the  allotted  lands  in  order  to  keep 
the  ownership  of  the  reservation  in  Ya- 
kima hands.  If  the  allotted  lands  carmot 
be  recovered  by  the  tribe  Itself,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  they  should  at  least  be  kept 
in  the  ownership  of  tribal  members.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  possible  for  the  Con- 
gress to  restore   allotted  lands   to  the 
tribe  by  a  statute  that  prohibits  the  in- 
heritance of  any  allotment  on  the  Ya- 
kima Reservation  and  provides  for  its 
escheat  to  the  tribe  on  death  of  the 
owner.  This  would  be  a  drastic  approach 
which  Congress  has  never  seriously  con- 
sidered. Section  7  has  proved  to  be  almost 
as  drastic  In  actual  practice  by  disinher- 
iting close  family  members  and  passing 
title  to  distant  relatives. 

The  conmiittee  sympathizes  with  the 
desire  of  the  Yakimas  to  keep  the  owner- 
ship of  their  reservation  In  Yakima  hands 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  It  is 
unfair  and  discriminatory,  however,  to 
seek  that  result  by  disinheriting  by  stat- 
ute persons  who  otherwise  would  be 
heirs-in-law.  The  tribe  should  purchase 
the  Interests  of  non-Yaklma,  rather  than 
ask  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  in- 
heritance. In  other  words,  although  the 


end  sought  by  the  Yakima  Tribal  Coun- 
cil is  proper,  section  7  of  the  1946  act  is 
not  a  proper  means  to  accomplish  that 

end. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  1946  act  will  not  affect  the 
other  provisions  of  the  act  which  relate 
to  the  rules  for  enrollment  as  members 
of  the  tribe.  . 

The  bill  Was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCLUDING    MADISON    COUNTY    IN 
THE    NORTHERN    JUDICIAL    DIS- 
TRICT OF  FLORIDA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5981) 
to  amend  tiUe  28,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  Madison  County.  Fla.. 
shall  be  Included  In  the  northern  judi- 
cial district  of  Florida.  ^     „,    i. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  5981 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

89  of  title  28,  United  States  <3ode,  U  amend- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Liberty"  m  the  first 
paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  the  foUowlng: 
"Madison,";  and  ...    «    » 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Madison,  In  the  first 
paragraph  of  subsection  (b). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 
LICENSING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15961) 
to  amend  section  351  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  clarify  the  Intent 
to  Include  vaccines,  blood,  blood  compo- 
nents, and  allergenic  products  among  the 
biological  products  which  must  meet  the 
licensing  requirements  of  this  section. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  15961 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 351  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "antitoxin,"  each 
time  such  word  occurs,  the  following:  "vac- 
cine, blood,  blood  component  or  derivative, 
allergenic  product.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


1938.   as   amended,   U  amended   to   read   as 

follows:  ,  , 

"(a)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary,  If  he  determines  that 
It  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of 
the  tobacco  marketing  quota  or  price  support 
program,  may  permit  the  owner  and  oper- 
ator of  any  farm  for  which  a  tobacco  acreage 
aUotment  (other  than  a  Burley,  dark  air- 
cured  fire-cured,  Virginia  sun-cured  and 
clgar-blnder.  type  54  or  55  tobacco  acreage 
allotment)  Is  esUbllshed  under  this  Act  to 
lease  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  or 
quota  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a 
farm  In  the  same  county  for  use  In  such 
county  on  a  farm  having  a  current  tobacco 
allotment  or  quota  of  the  same  kind." 

Sec  2.  Section  316(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  ♦"  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  lease  may  be  made  for  such  term 
of  years  not  to  exceed  five  as  the  parties 
thereto  agree,  and  on  such  other  terms  and 
condition*,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  as  the  parties  thereto  agree." 

SEC.  3.  Section  316(e)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  In  the  case 
of  clgar-filler  tobacco  types  42,  43.  or  44,  not 
more  than  10  acres  of  allotment  may  be  leased 
and  transferred  to  any  farm." 

SEC  4.  SecUon  316(g)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  U  here- 
by repealed.  .  ,  ..  , 
SEC  5.  Section  317(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  m  the  parentheses 
in  the  fifth  sentence  the  language  "Burley 
tobacco,  or  other". 

Sec  6.  SecUon  703  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1210)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  there- 
of the  language  "except  In  the  case  of  burley 
tobacco,  and  other  kinds  of  tobacco  not  sub- 
ject to  section  316,". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  DISTRICT 

JUDGESHIP  BILL  TO  BE  BROUGHT 

UP  TOMORROW 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  aimouncement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man o  fthe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
advises  that  he  will  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  District  judgeship 
bill  tomorrow. 


LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OP 
TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14306) 
to  amend  the  tobacco  marketing  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HH.  14306 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  316 
(a)   of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  MRS.  LOUISE 
GOFF  REECE 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  editorials.) 

Mr,  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am 
deeply  grieved  and  saddened  to  announce 
the  passing  of  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  and  a  very  dear  and  close  friend. 
Mrs.  Louise  Goff  Reece.  Mrs.  Reece  died 
last  Friday  in  a  Johnson  City  hospital 
and  she  was  buried  Sunday  in  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 

The  variety  of  Mrs.  Recce's  capabili- 
ties were  always  a  source  of  amazement 
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to  me.  As  a  Member  of  Coniress,  Mrs. 
Fleece  had  a  great  depth  of  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  facing  ouir  country. 
As  the  wife  of  a  former  Congressman, 
the  late  B.  Carroll  Reece.  she  always  ex- 
tended a  friendly  greeting  ard  a  help- 
ing hand. 

Her  character  and  her  quaities  were 
such  that  she  attracted  a  broid  area  of 
affection  and  appreciation.  B5  her  pass- 
ing she  leaves  another  great  h  jritage  for 
those  of  us  who  survive  her.  a  wonderful 
example  of  character,  which  we  should 
all  emulate. 

Many  of  you  will  remeriber  Mrs. 
Reece  as  a  former  colleague  vho  served 
in  this  distinguished  chaml)er  for  slight- 
ly less  than  two  years  after  her  husband, 
the  Honorable  B.  Carroll  Re!ce,  also  a 
longtime  distinguislied  memler  of  this 
body.  died. 

Her  close  friends  back  hone  remem- 
ber her  as  their  devoted  servant.  She  was 
a  great  American,  a  great  li^dy.  and  a 
great  leader  who  stood  strongly  by  the 
principles  of  sound  and  hon«st  govern- 
ment. 

I  also  knew  her  as  a  warm  individual. 
an  able,  devoted,  and  kindly  woman.  I 
knew  her  as  a  gentle,  but  strong  woman. 
And  1  knew  her  to  be  frank,  but  fair  and 
forthright,  and  compassionate. 

Mrs.  Reece  had  many  admirers  and  I 
was  one  of  them.  Very  quiet,  patient,  and 
even-tempered  in  disposition.  .Mrs.  Reece 
was  rarely  stirred  to  anger,  ^e  handled 
problems  in  stride,  was  diplonatic.  and 
had  a  charming  personality.  I 

A  woman  of  deep  conviaions.  Mrs. 
Reece  was  wrapped  up  in  her  political  life 
although  she  officially  repr^ented  the 
people  of  the  First  Congreskional  Dis- 
trict for  a  period  to  fill  thd  unexpired 
term  of  her  husband.  J 

However.  Mrs.  Reece  served  the  people 
of  the  First  District  and  Tenbessee  long 
before  she  ever  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  J 

With  her  death.  I  have  suffpred  a  deep 
personal  loss.  Mrs.  Recce's  contributions 
to  America  and  the  people  who  live  in 
this  wonderful  country  will  long  live  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  entrusted  her. 
To  me.  Mrs.  Reece  was  an  idealist  and 
realist,  combining  the  best  features  of 
both  attributes  in  a  balance]  too  seldom 
found  in  leaders  of  this  oi|  any  other 
time.  Her  love  and  devotion  If  or  her  fel- 
lowman  are  shining  example^  for  others 
to  f(dlow. 

What  Mrs.  Reece  leaves  behind  is  a 
massiTe  contribution  to  mankind.  The 
esteem,  prestige,  and  Inluence  she 
gained  will  long  be  remembaed. 

Editorials  concerning  Mrs.  Recce's 
death  appeared  in  the  jqhnson  City 
Press-Chronicle  and  the  Knoxville  Jour- 
nal which  I  fed  accurately!  reflect  the 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  First  Craigressional  District  I 
include  these  very  fine  editorials  in  my 
remarks: 

llBS.    LomSX    OOIT    RfECX 

Mr».  LoniM  Ooff  Beec«.  whq  died  Thurs- 
day nlgtit  in  JohXMon  City,  wm  »)oth  an  abto 
companloo  to  ber  fmmoua  bxsband  and  a 
liiiiiiii  •aA  poUttcal  leader  in  her  own 
right.  1 

Her  husband,  B.  Carroll  Reeee.  Mrrvd  tarn 
Plrst  Coagreaalonal  DUtrlct  In  Congreai  for 
S5  yean.  For  many  jfn  be  Wf  000  o«  tb» 


top  Bepubllcan  leaders  in  the  nation.  In 
addition  to  serving  on  such  Important  bodies 
as  the  House  Rules  and  Armed  Services  com- 
mittees. 

After  Mr.  Reece's  death  in  1961.  Mrs.  Reece 
was  elected  to  fill  out  his  unexpired  term  In 
Congress.  And  throughout  her  own  political 
career  she  followed  closely  the  IdeaU  and 
poUcles  of  her  late  husband.  She  decUned 
reelection  In  1962  but  continued  to  be  an 
Important  and  respected  figxu'e  In  First  Dis- 
trict and  national  politics. 

She  was  also  respected  as  a  businesswoman. 
She  had  wide  Interests  In  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia.  And  she  and  her  husband 
were  fitting  symbols  of  traditional  First  Dis- 
trict Republicanism. 

Mrs.  Reece  leaves  a  rich  legacy  of  unwaver- 
ing devotion  to  her  party,  her  state  and 
her  nation. 

A  Great  Wom.^n 
The  Carroll  Reece  era  in  politics  was  two- 
dimensional  from  the  start. 

There  was  the  Congressman,  dominant  In 
the  First  District,  influencing  mightily  the 
course  of  events  In  the  3Ute  of  Tennessee, 
and  standing  high  in  national  leadership. 
And  there  was  the  wife,  born  and  bred  to 
politics,  knowledgeable  In  the  intricacies  of 
public  affairs,  co-formulator  of  decisions  and 
strategies. 

The  two  made  an  unbeatable  team.  They 
did  nearly  everything  they  set  out  to  do. 
Tliey  gave  the  First  District  and  Tennessee 
national  focus.  They  were  professionals.  In 
the  good  sense  of  the  word.  They  built  a  poUt- 
Ical  empire  that  endures,  even  though  Its 
leaders  are  gone. 

When  the  Congressman  died  in  1961.  It  was 
natural,  and  inevitable,  that  Mrs.  Reece 
should  succeed  him  in  office — and  this  she 
did.  winning  overwhelmingly  against  token 
opposition. 

And  in  Washington  ahe  saw  to  It  that  there 
was  continuity  of  performance.  "My  votes." 
she  said,  -will  be  like  those  of  my  husband." 
They  were — and  so.  likewise,  was  the  serv- 
ice rendered.  Her  husband  was  known  for 
his  meticulous  attention  to  every  letter, 
every  request,  every  appeal  from  the  people 
back  home.  Mrs.  R«ec«  became  known  for 
these  things,  too. 

Ill  health  forced  her  retirement  from  Con- 
gress, but  she  continued  her  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  maintained  her  official  tlea  with 
the  national  Republican  organization,  and 
looked  after  the  family's  extensive  banking 
and  business  Interests. 

She  was.  by  any  reckoning,  an  outstanding 
woman — astute  In  polltlis.  enterprising  In 
business,  gracious  in  •oclal  endeavor,  and 
loyal  in  friendship. 

In  later  years  ahe  rejoiced  in  helping  es- 
tablish the  C.  CarroU  Reoce  Memorial  Muse- 
um at  East  Tennessee  State  University.  She 
wanted  the  Museum  to  stand  as  a  permansnt 
memorial  to  her  husband.  It  will  do  that — 
and  it  will  stand  also  as  a  permanent  re- 
minder of  the  wife  who  stood  so  stalwartly 
and  faithfully  at  his  slds. 

My  wife  and  I  join  in  offering  our  con- 
dolences to  her  daughter  and  son-in-law. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  George  Martherw,  their 
children,  and  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, in  this  time  of  sorrow. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


IRoll  No.  122] 

Abernethy 

Fish 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Anderson. 

Fliiod 

Ottlni?er 

Tenn. 

Flowers 

Patten 

Andrews. 

riynt 

Pepper 

N.  Dak. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Pbllbln 

Arends 

Fraser 

Podell 

Ash  brook 

Frellnghuysen 

Pollock 

Ashley 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Powell 

Ayres 

Gaydos 

Purceli 

Baring 

Gettys 

Reld.  N.T. 

Barrett 

Olaimo 

Reuss 

BeaU.  Md. 

Gilbert 

Rivers 

Bell,  Calif. 

Goldwater 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Blaggl 

Green.  Ores 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Bingham 

Green.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Bow 

Gubaer 

Ruppe    . 

Brademas 

Halpem 

Ruth 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

St  Germain 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harrington 

Sandman 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Saylor 

B\irke.  Fla. 

Hays 

Scheuer 

Bush 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Schneebell 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Keith 

Sebellus 

Carey 

Klrwan 

Shipley 

Casey 

Koch 

Smith.  Iowa 

Chlaholm 

Langen 

.Smith.  N.Y. 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Stanton 

Clay 

Lowensteln 

Stokes 

Cobelan 

Lukens 

Stratton 

Oonyers 

McCarthy 

StubbleBeld 

Corbett 

McClory 

Sullivan 

Gorman 

McCloskey 

Taft 

Crane 

McFaU 

Talcott 

Culver 

McMUian 

Tunney 

Daddarlo 

Mann 

Till  man 

Dawson 

Mesklll 

Watklns 

Dent 

Mikva 

Watson 

Dickinson 

Mlnshall 

Whalen 

Diggs 

Monagan 

Whalley 

Dom 

Montgomery 

WidnaU 

Dulskl 

Moorhead 

Wilson.  Bob 

Eckhardt 

Morgan 

Wold 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Morse 

Wright 

EUberg 

Mosher 

Yatron 

Evans.  Colo. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Young 

Fallon 

Nix 

Farbsteln 

O'Hara 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  rollcall  292  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
late  Honorable  Louise  Ooff  Reece. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  4  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  annotmce  that 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  public  hear- 
ings to  be  held  on  Thursday,  Jime  4, 
1970,  at  10  ajn.  In  room  2237.  Raybum 
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House  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
proposals: 

HJl  17080,  to  amend  section  35  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  63)  and  sec- 
tions 631  and  634  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  full-time  ref- 
erees in  bankruptcy  to  serve  as  part-time 
U.S.  magistrates,  and  for  other  piuT)Oses. 

H.R.  17081.  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  probation  officers. 

Those  wishmg  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137,  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing.   

REPRESENTATIVE  TO  PARIS  PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to  revise   and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
I  recommended  to  President  Nixon  that 
he  name  a  new  representative  to  the 
peace  negotiations  in  Paris.  I  suggested 
to  the  President  that  a  new  representa- 
tive would  be  an  essential  ingredient  in 
our  attempts  to  get  the  talks  off  dead 
center.  I  also  suggested  that  the  appoint- 
ment be  someone  of  world-wide  stature, 
someone  who,  though  not  a  career  diplo- 
mat, was  nonetheless  familiar  with  the 
ways  of  International  diplomacy,  some- 
one who  was  respected  and  admired  by 
all  Americans,  yoimg  and  old.  My  recom- 
mendation was  the  Reverend  Theodore 
Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. „  ,  , 
Father  Hesburgh.  as  we  all  know.  Is 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  a  permanent  representative 
on    the    International    Atomic    Energy 
Agency.  He  Is  a  scholar  of  wide  note  and 
has  been  the  recipient  of  honorary  de- 
grees from  over  two  dozen  colleges  and 
universities. 

Subsequent  to  my  recommendation  to 
the  President.  I  had  a  long  talk  on  the 
phone  with  Father  Hesburgh.  He  was 
surprised  by  my  suggestion,  but,  al- 
though he  did  not  wish  to  be  presumptu- 
ous, he  said  that  if  it  were  the  President's 
desire,  he  would  gladly  serve. 

I  have  communicated  this  information 
to  all  my  colleagues  and  to  the  press  and 
public  and  the  reaction  to  date  has  been 
most  favorable.  I  would  again  urge  my 
colleagues,  if  you  agree  with  my  conten- 
tion that  new  imagination  and  new  Ideas 
are  needed  at  the  peace  table,  to  com- 
mtmicate  your  views  to  the  President. 


THE  CUSTOMS  COURT  ACT  OF  1970 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  2624)  to  improve  the  judicial 
machinery  in  customs  courts  by  amend- 
ing the  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
judicial  actions  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings in  customs  matters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  sunended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2624 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreMUtative*    of    th«    United    States    of 
America  in  CongreM  asaembted. 


TITLE  I— JXTDICIAL  ACTIONS  IN  CUSTOMS 
CASES 
SHORT    TTTLI 
SEC.   101.  This  Utle  may  be  cited  as  'The 
Customs  Courts  Act  of  1970". 

APPEALS  raOM  CUSTOMS  COURT  DECISIONS 

JURISDICTION 

SEC.   102.   Section   1541   of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
•J  1541.  Appeals  for  Customs  Court  decisions 

"(a)  The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  has  JurlsdlcUon  of  appeals  from  all 
final  JudgmenU  or  orders  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court. 

••(b)  When  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Customs 
Court  issues  an  order  under  the  provisions 
of  seclon  256(b)  of  this  title;  or  when  any 
Judge  m  the  Customs  Court,  in  issvUng  any 
other  interlocutory  order.  Includes  in  the  or- 
der a  statement  that  a  controUing  question 
of  law  is  involved  as  to  which  there  is  sub- 
stanUal  ground  for  difTerence  of  opinion  and 
that  an  immediate  appeal  from  its  order  may 
materially  advance  the  ultimate  termination 
of  the  litigation,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  may.  in  its  discretion,  permit 
an  appeal  to  be  taken  from  such  order,  if 
application  U  made  to  it  within  ten  days 
alter  the  entry  of  the  order:  Provided,  how- 
ever That  neither  the  s^pUcation  for  nor  the 
granting  of  an  appeal  hereunder  stays  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Customs  Court  unless  a  sUy 
is  ordered  by  a  Judge  of  the  Customs  Court 
or  by  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals or  a  Judge  of  that  cotirt." 

APPEALS    FROM    CUSTOMS    COURT    DECISIONS- 
PROCEDURE 

Sec  103  Section  2601  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•■  5  2601.  Appeals    from    Customs    Court    de- 
cisions 

"(a)  A  party  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  from  a  final 
Judgment  or  order  of  the  Customs  Court 
within  sixty  days  after  entry  of  the  Judgment 
or  order. 

"(b)  An  appeal  Is  made  by  filings  In  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  a  notice  of  appeal  which 
shall  Include  a  concise  statement  of  the 
errors  complained  of.  A  copy  of  the  notice 
shall  be  served  on  the  adverse  parties.  When 
the  United  States  Is  an  adverse  party  service 
shall  be  made  on  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  their  desig- 
nees Thereupon,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  shall  order  the  Ctistoms  Court 
to  transmit  the  record  and  evidence  taken, 
together  with  either  the  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  or  the  opinion,  as  the  case 

may  be.  _.    »,  *     » 

"(c)  The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  may  affirm,  modify,  vacate,  set  aside, 
or  reverse  any  Judgment  or  order  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court  lawfully  brought  before  it  for 
review,  and  may  remand  the  cause  and  direct 
the  entry  of  an  appropriate  Judgment  or 
order  or  required  such  further  proceedings  as 
may  be  Just  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Judgment  or  order  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive unless  modified,  vacated,  set  aside, 
reversed,  or  remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court 
under  section  2106  of  this  Utle." 


PRECSIENCE   OF   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURER, 

paoDUcn.  o«  wholesai-er  cases 


Sec  104.  Section  3602  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  2602.  Precedence   of   American   manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  wholesaler  cases 

"(a)  Every  proceeding  In  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  arising  under  sec- 
tion 516  of  the  Tariff  Aot  of  1930,  as  amended, 
shaU  be  given  precedence  over  other  cases  on 
the  docket  of  such  court,  except  as  provided 
Xor  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section,  and  shaU 


be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  expedited  in  every  way. 

••(b)  Appeals  from  findings  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  provided  for  In  headnote  6 
to  schedule  8,  part  4,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  shall 
receive  a  preference  over  all  other  matters." 

DUTIES  OF  CHIEF  JUDGE;    PRECEDENCE  OF  JUDGES 

Sec.  105.  Section  253  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  .Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

••§  253.  Duties  of  chief  Judge;  precedence  of 
Judges 
••  (a )  The  chief  Judge  of  the  Cxistoms  Court, 
with  the  approval  of  the  court.  shaU  super- 
vise the  fiscal  affairs  and  clerical  force  of  the 
court. 

"(b)  The  chief  Judge  shall  promulgate 
dockets. 

•■(c)  The  chief  Judge,  under  rules  of  the 
cotirt.  may  designate  any  Judge  or  Judges 
of  the  court  to  try  any  case  and.  when  the 
circumstances  so  warrant,  reassign  the  case 
to  another  Judge  or  Judges. 

••(d)  Whenever  the  chief  Judge  Is  unable 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  or  the 
office  is  vacant,  his  powers  and  duties  shall 
devolve  upon  the  Judge  next  in  precedence 
who  is  able  to  act.  until  such  disability  Is 
removed  or  another  chief  Judge  is  appointed 
and  duly  qualified. 

••(e)  The  chief  Judge  shall  have  precedence 
and  shall  preside  at  any  session  which  he 
attends.  Other  Judges  shaU  have  precedence 
and  shall  preside  according  to  the  seniority 
of  their  commissions.  Judges  whose  commis- 
sions bear  the  same  dat*  shaU  have  prece- 
dence according  to  seniority  In  age." 

SINGLE-JUDGE   TRIALS 

Sec.    106.   Section   254   of   title   28   of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"5  254.  Single-Judge  trials 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section 
255  of  this  title,  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
Customs  Cotirt  with  respect  to  any  action, 
suit  or  proceeding  shall  be  exercised  by  a 
single  Judge,  who  may  preside  alone  and  hold 
a  regular  or  special  session  of  court  at  the 
same  time  other  sessions  are  held  by  other 
Judges' 

PUBLICA'nON    OF    DECISIONS 

Sec  107.  Section  255  of  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 257  and  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  257.  PubUcatlon  of  decisions 

"AU  decisions  of  the  Ctistoms  Court  shall 
he  preserved  and  open  to  inspecUon.  The 
court  shall  forward  copies  of  each  decision 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  des- 
ignee and  to  the  appropriate  customs  officer 
U>T  the  district  In  which  the  case  aroee.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  weekly  such  decisions 
as  he  or  the  court  may  designate  and  ab- 
stracts of  aU  other  decisions." 

THREE-JUDGE    TRIALS 

SEC    106   There  shall  be  a  new  section  255 
of   title   28   of   the   United   States   C^)de   as 
follows: 
"J  255.  Three-Judge  trials 

"(a)  Upon  application  of  any  party  to  a 
civil  action,  or  upon  his  own  initiative,  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Customs  Cotirt  shall  desig- 
nate any  three  Judges  of  the  court  to  hear 
and  determine  any  civil  action  which  the 
chief  Judge  finds:  (1)  raises  an  Issue  of  the 
constitutionality  of  an  Act  of  Congress  a 
proclamation  of  the  President  or  an  Executive 
order:  or  (2)  has  broad  or  significant  ImpU- 
catlons  in  the  administration  or  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  customs  laws. 

"(b)  A  majority  of  the  three  Judges  desig- 
nated may  hear  and  determine  the  eitnl  ac- 
tion and  all  questions  pending  therein." 

TRIALS    AT   FOR'rS    OTHER    THAN    NEW    TORK 

Sec  109.  There  shaU  be  a  new  section  256 
of  titie  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  M 
follows : 
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Sec    110.   Section   1582  of  title  28  of   the 
United   States  Code  Is  amendfd   to   read  as 
follows : 
"I  1582.  JurlsdlcUon  of   the 
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mn  roa  commencxment 

Sk.   113.  Section  2631  of    lUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 
"i  3831.  Time  for  commencement  of  action 

"(a)  An  action  over  which)  the  court  baa 
Jurisdiction  under  secUon  lC83(a)  of  thU 
title  is  barred  unless  oommeqced  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  aftet: 

•"tl)  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  de- 
nial. In  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  protest  ptir- 


suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  515(a)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended:  or 

"(2)  the  date  of  denial  of  a  protest  by 
operation  of  law  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  515(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended. 

"(b)  An  action  over  which  the  court  has 
Jurisdiction  under  secUon  1582(b)  of  this 
title  is  barred  unless  commenced  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  a 
notice  sent  pursuant  to  section  516(c)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended." 

CUSTOMS    COURT    PROCEDURE    AND    FEES 

Sec.    113.  Section   2632   of   title  28  of   the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended   to  read  as 
follows: 
•'§  2632.  Customs  Court  procedure  and  fees 

"(a)  A  party  may  contest  denial  of  a  pro- 
test under  section  515  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  or  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  under  sec- 
tion 516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended 
by  bringing  a  cirtl  action  In  the  Customs 
Court  A  civil  acUon  shall  be  commenced  by 
filing  a  sununons  in  the  form,  manner,  and 
style  and  with  the  content  prescribed  in 
rules  adopted  by  the  court. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  a  filing  fee  payable 
upon  commencing  an  action.  The  amount  of 
the  fee  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Customs  Court 
but  shall  be  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than 
the  filing  fee  for  commencing  a  civil  action 
in  a  United  States  district  court.  The  Cus- 
toms Court  may  fix  all  other  fees  to  be 
charged  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

"(c)  The  Customs  Court  shall  provide  by 
rule  for  pleadings  and  other  papers,  for 
their  amendment,  service,  and  filing,  for 
consolidations,  severances,  and  suspensions 
of  cases,  and  for  other  procedural  matters. 

"(d)  The  Customs  Court,  by  rule,  may 
consider  any  new  ground  in  support  of  a 
civil  action  if  the  new  ground  (1)  applies  to 
the  same  merchandise  that  was  the  subject 
of  the  protest:  and  (2)  is  related  to  the  same 
administrative  decision  or  decisions  listed 
in  secUon  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  that  were  contested  in  the  pro- 
test. 

"(e)  All  pleadings  and  other  pMipers  filed  in 
the  Customs  Court  shall  be  served  on  all  the 
adverse  parties  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  court.  When  the  United  States  is  an 
adverse  pcuty.  service  of  the  sununons  shall 
be  made  on  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  their  designees. 

"(f)  Upon  service  of  the  summons  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee,  the 
appropriate  customs  officer  shall  forthwith 
transmit  the  following  items,  if  they  exist, 
to  the  United  SUtes  Customs  Court  as  part 
of  the  official  record  of  the  civil  action:  (1) 
consumption  or  other  entry;  (3)  commercial 
invoice:  (3)  special  Customs  Invoice;  (4) 
copy  of  protest;  (5)  copy  of  denial  of  protest 
in  whole  or  in  part:  (6)  importer's  exhibits: 
(7)  official  samples:  (8)  any  official  laboratory 
reports;  and  (9)  the  siunmary  sheet.  If  any 
of  the  aforesaid  items  do  not  exist  in  the 
particular  case,  an  affirmative  statement  to 
that  effect  shall  be  transmitted  as  part  of  the 
official  record." 

PRBCEDENCB   OF    AMESICAN    MANTTPACTtrEER, 
PRODUCES,    OR    WHOLESALER    CASES 

SBC.  114.  SecUon  3633  of  tiUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"{  3633.  Precedence   of   American   manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  wholesaler  cases 

"Every  proceeding  In  the  Customs  Coxirt 
arising  under  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  at 
1930,  as  amended,  shall  be  given  precedence 
over' the  other  cases  on  the  docket  of  the 
court,  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
trial  at  the  earliest  pr«ctic»t>le  date  and 
expedited  In  every  way." 
Moncs 

Sec.  115.  Section  2634  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  la  amended  to  read  aa 
foUowa: 


"S  2634.  Notice 

"Reasonable  notice  of  the  time  r.nd  place 
of  trial  before  a  Judge  of  the  Customs  Court 
shall  be  given  to  all  parties  to  any  proceeding 
under  rules  prescribed  by  the  court." 

BURDEN  or  proof:    EVroENCE  OF  VALUE 

Sec   116.   Section  2635  of   title  28   of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"%  2635.  Burden  of  proof:   evidence  of  value 

"In  any  matter  in  the  Customs  Court: 

"(a)  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  his  delegate  is  presumed  to  be 
correct.  The  burden  to  prove  otherwise  shall 
rest  upon  the  party  challenging  a  decision. 

"(b)  Where  the  value  of  merchandise  Is  in 
Issue: 

"(1)  Reports  or  depositions  of  consuls, 
customs  officers,  and  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  depositions  and  alfidavlu; 
of  other  persons  whose  attendance  cannot 
reasonably  be  had.  may  be  admitted  In  evi- 
dence when  served  upon  the  opposing  party 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  court. 

"(2)  Price  lists  and  catalogs  may  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  when  duly  authenticated, 
relevant,  and  material. 

"(c)  The  value  of  merchandise  shall  be  de- 
termined from  the  evidence  In  the  record  and 
that  adduced  at  the  trial  whether  or  not  the 
merchandise  or  samples  thereof  are  available 
for  examlnaUon." 

ANALYSIS    or    IMPORTED    MERCHANDISE 

Sec.    117.   Section   2636  of  title  28  of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"S  2636.  Analysis  of  imported  merchandise 

"A  Judge  of  the  Customs  Court  may  order 
an  analysis  of  imported  merchandise  and 
reports  thereon  by  laboratories  or  agencies  of 
the  United  States." 

witnesses:    inspection   of   documents 

Sec    118.  Section  2637  of   Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"5  2637.  Witnesses;  inspection  of  documents 

"(a)  In  any  proceeding  in  the  Customs 
Court,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  court, 
the  parties  and  their  attorneys  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  Introduce  evidence,  to  hear 
and  cross-examine  the  witnesses  of  the  other 
party,  and  to  inspect  all  samples  and  all 
paper  admitted  or  offered  as  evidence,  except 
as  provided  in  section  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  an  action  InsUtuted  by  an  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  producer,  or  wholesaler, 
the  plaintiff  may  not  inspect  any  documents 
or  papers  of  a  consignee  or  Importer  disclos- 
ing any  information  which  the  Customs 
Court  deems  unnecessary  or  improper  to  be 
disclosed." 

decisions:  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
OF  law;    effect  of  opinions 

Sec.  119.  SecUon  3638  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S  3638.  Decisions:  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law;  effect  of  opinions 

"(a)  A  decision  of  the  Judge  in  a  contested 
case  shall  be  supported  by  either  (1)  m  state- 
ment of  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law.  or  (2)  an  opinion  stating  the  reasons 
and  facts  upon  which  the  decision  is  based. 

"(b)  The  decision  of  the  Judge  is  final  and 
conclusive,  unless  a  retrial  or  rehearing  is 
granted  pursuant  to  section  2639  of  this  title 
or  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  within  the  Ume  and  in 
the  manner  provided  in  section  3601  of  this 
Utle." 

RBTRIAL   OR   REHKARINO 

Sec.    130.  Section   2639  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  as  follows: 
"{  3639.  Retrial  or  rehearing 

"The  Judge  who  has  rendered  a  Judgment 
or  order  may,  upon  moUon  of  a  party  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  grant  a  retrial  or  a  rehearing, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  party's  motion  must  be 
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made  or  the  Judge's  acUon  on  his  own  motion 
must  be  taken,  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  entry  of  the  Judgment  or  order." 


REPEAL  OF  SECTIONS  2S40,  2841,  i«4  2 REHEAR- 
ING OR  retrial;  FRIVOLOUS  PROTEST  OF  AP- 
PEAL; AMENDMENT  OF  PROTESTS,  APPEALS,  AND 
PLEADINGS 

Sec  121.  SecUons  2640.  2641,  and  2642  of 
title  28  Of  the  United  States  Code  are 
repealed. 

EFFECnVX    DATE 

Sec.  122.  (a)  This  title  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  October  1.  1970,  and  shall  there- 
after apply  to  all  actions  and  proceedings  in 
the  Customs  Court  and  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  except  those  Involving 
merchandise  entered  before  the  effective  date 
for  which  trial  has  commenced  by  such  ef- 
fective date. 

(b)  An  appeal  for  reappraisement  timely 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  before  the 
effective  date,  but  as  to  which  trial  has  not 
commenced  by  such  date,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  had  a  summons  timely  and  properly 
filed  under  this  tlOe.  When  the  Judgment  or 
order  of  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
has  become  final  In  this  appeal,  the  papers 
shall  be  returned  to  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  to  decide  any  remaining  matters  re- 
lating to  the  entry  in  accordance  with  section 
600  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended. 
A  protest  or  summons  filed  after  final  deci- 
sion on  an  appeal  for  reappraisement  shall 
not  Include  Issues  which  were  raised  or  could 
have  been  raised  on  the  appeal  for 
reappraisement. 

(c)  A  protest  timely  filed  with  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  before  the  effecUve  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  which  is  disallowed  before 
that  date,  and  as  to  which  trial  has  not 
commenced  by  such  date,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  had  a  summons  Umely  and  properly 
filed  under  this  title. 

(d)  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  appeals  and  disallowed  protests 
deemed  to  have  had  summonses  timely  and 
properly  filed  under  this  section. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  The  analysU  of  chapter  11 
of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  imme- 
diately preceding  section  261  of  such  tiUe, 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  caption  of  sec- 
tion 354  and  substituting  therefor  the  cap- 
tion "Single-Judge  trial.",  by  striking  the 
caption  of  secUon  256  and  substltuUng 
therefor  the  caption  "Three-judge  trials." 
and  by  adding  the  following  captions  at  the 
end  of  the  analysis  of  that  chapter: 
"256.  Trials  at  ports  other  than  New  York. 
"257.  PubllcaUon  of  decisions." 

(b)  The  aixalysls  of  chapter  93  of  Utle  28 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  Immediately  pre- 
ceding section  1541  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  caption  of  section  1641  and 
substituting  the  caption  "Appeals  from  Cus- 
toms Court  decisions." 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  95  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding section  1581  of  such  title,  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec. 

"1581.  Powers  generaUy. 

"1682.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Customs  Court. 

(d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  167  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  Immediately  pre- 
ceding secUon  3601,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  „     _^    J     . 

"2601.  Appeals    from    Customs    Court    deci- 
sions. 
"2602.  Precedence    of    American    manufac- 
turer,     producer,      or      wholesaler 
cases." 
(e)   The  analysis  of  chapter  169  of  Utle  38 
of  the  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  3631  of  such  tlUe  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec. 

"2631,  Time  for  commencement  of  acUon. 
"2632.  Customs  Court  procedures  and  fees. 
"2633.  Precedence    of    American    manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  wholesaler  cases. 
"2634.  Notice. 

"2636.  Burden  of  proof;  evidence  of  value. 
"2636.  Analysis  of  imported  merchandise. 
"2637.  Witnesses;    InspecUon  of   documents. 
"2638.  Decisions;   findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law;  effect  of  opinions. 
"2639.  Retrial  or  rehearing." 
TITLE     11— ADMINISTRATIVE     PROCEED- 
INGS IN   CUSTOMS  MATTERS 


SHORT    TITLE 

Sec  301.  'Hties  II  and  UI  of  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  "The  Customs  Administrative 
Act  of  1970  ". 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTIONS 

Sec.  202.  Unless  otherwise  provided,  when- 
ever in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  secUon  or  provision  of  the  Tariff 
Act  the  reference  shaU  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  secUon  or  provision  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1202  et 
seq.) . 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  203.  "Htles  U  and  III  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  arUcles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
Uon  on  or  after  October  1,  1970.  and  such 
other  articles  entered  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  prior  to  such 
date  the  appraisement  of  which  has  not  be- 
come final  before  October  1,  1970.  and  for 
which  an  appeal  for  reappraisement  has  not 
been  timely  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms before  October  1.  1970.  or  with  respect 
to  which  a  protest  has  not  been  disallowed  in 
whole  or  in  part  before  October  1.  1970. 

APPRA1SK»«ENT,     CLASSIFICATION.     AND     LIQtnDA- 
TION      PROCIBURES;       COLLaCTIONS      AND      Rk- 

rUNDS;    LIMITATIONS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  500  of  the  Tariff  Act 
(19  U.S.C.  1600)  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  600.  Appraisement.  Classification, 
AND  Liquidation  Procedures. — 

"The  appropriate  customs  officer  shall, 
under  rules  and  regulaUons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary— 

"(a)  appraise  merchandise  In  the  unit  of 
quantity  in  which  the  merchandise  Is  usually 
bought  and  sold  by  ascertaining  or  estimat- 
ing the  value  thereof  by  all  reasonable  ways 
and  means  in  his  power,  any  statement  of 
cost  or  costs  of  production  In  any  invoice, 
affidavit,  declaration,  or  other  document  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding; 

"(b)  ascertain  the  classification  and  rate 
of  duty  applicable  to  such  merchandise: 

"(c)  fix  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  on 
such  merchandise  and  determine  any  in- 
creased or  additional  duties  due  or  any  ex- 
cess of  duties  deposited; 

"(d)  liquidate  the  entry  of  such  merchan- 
dise; and 

"(e)  give  notice  of  such  liquidation  to  the 
importer,  his  consignee,  or  agent  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe in  such  regulattons." 

(b)  Section  488  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
1488)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  506  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
1505)    is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  605.  Payment  of  Duties. — 
"(a)  Depostt  of  Estimated  Duties. — Un- 
less merchandise  is  entered  for  warehouse  or 
transportaUon,  or  under  bond,  the  consignee 
shall  deposit  with  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  at  the  time  of  making  entry  the 
amount  of  duUes  estimated  by  such  customs 
officer  to  be  payable  thereon. 

"(b)  Collection  or  Refund. — The  appro- 
priate customs  officer  shall  ooJlect  any  In- 
creased or  additional  duUee  due  or  refund 


any  excess  of  duties  deposited  as  determined 
on  a  liquidation  or  reUquldation. 

REPEAL      of      separate      APPRAISEMENT      PROCE- 
DURE; VOLUNTARY  RELIQtTIDATIONS 

Sec  205.  Section  601  of  the  Tariff  Act 
(19  use.  1501)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec   501.  Voluntary   Reliquidations. — 
"A  liquidation  made  In  accordance  with 
section  500  or  any  reUquldation  thereof  made 
in  accordance  with  this  section  may  be  re- 
liquidated  in  any  respect  by  the  appropriate 
customs  officer  on  his  own   initiative,  not- 
withstanding the  filing  of  a  protest,  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  on  which  notice 
of  the  original  liquidation   is  given  to  the 
importer,  his  consignee  or  agent.  Notice  of 
such    rellqtiidatlon   shall    be    given    in    the 
manner  prescribed  with  respect  to  original 
liquidations    under   secUon    600(e)." 
dutiable  value 
Sec  206.  Section  603  of  the  Tariff  Act  ( 19 
U.S.C.  1503)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  503.  Dutiable  Value. — 
"Except  as  provided  In  section  520(c)    (re- 
lating to  rellquidatlons  on  the  basts  of  au- 
thorized corrections  of  errors)  or  section  562 
(relating  to  withdrawal  from  manipulating 
warehouses)    of  this  Act.   the  basis  for  the 
assessment  of  duties  on  Imported  merchan- 
dise subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  or 
rates  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  man- 
ner by  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  shall 
be    the    appraised    value    determined    upon 
liquidation,  in  accordance  with  section  600 
or  any  adjustment  thereof  made  pursuant  to 
secUon  501  of  tne  Tariff  Act:  Prot»ided,  how- 
ever. That  if  reUquldation  is  required  pursu- 
ant  to   a   final    Judgment   or   order   of   the 
United    States    Customs    Court    which    in- 
cludes a   reappraisement  of  imported  mer- 
chandise, the  basis  for  such  assessment  shall 
be  the  final  appraised  value  determined  by 
such  court." 

PROTESTS 

SEC  207.  Section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1514)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: __ 

"Sec.  514.  Finality  of  Decisions;  Pro- 
tests.—  ^ 

"(a)  Finality  of  Decisions. — Except  as 
provided  In  secUon  601  (relating  to  volun- 
tary reUquldations),  section  516  (relating  to 
petitions  by  American  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, and  wholesalers),  secUon  520  (re- 
lating to  refunds  and  errors) ,  and  section  521 
(reUtlng  to  reUquldations  on  account  of 
fraud)  of  this  Act,  decisions  of  the  appro- 
priate customs  officer,  including  the  legal- 
ity of  aU  orders  and  findings  entering  into 
the  same,  as  to — 

"(1)  the  appraised  value  of  merchan- 
dise; ^  . 

"(2)  the  classification  and  rate  and 
amount  of  duties  chargeable; 

"(3)  aU  charges  or  exactions  of  whatever 
character  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury; 

"(4)  the  excl vision  of  merchandise  from 
entry  or  deUvery  under  any  provision  of  the 
customs  laws; 

"(5)  the  Uquidatlon  or  reUquldation  of  an 
entry,  or  any  modification  thereof; 

"(6)  the  refusal  to  pay  a  claim  for  draw- 
back; and 

"(7)  the  refusal  to  reUquldate  an  entry  un- 
der section  520(c)  of  this  Act, 
shaU  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  aU  per- 
sona (including  the  United  States  and  any 
officer  thereof)  unless  a  protest  U  filed  in 
accordance  with  this  secUon.  or  unless  a 
civil  action  contesting  the  denial  of  a  pro- 
test in  whole  or  in  part,  is  commenced  in 
the  United  States  Customs  Court  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2633  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  secUon  3631  of  that  Utle.  When 
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a  Judgment  or  order  of  tbe  Onited  State* 
Customs  Court  has  become  float,  the  papers 
transmitted  shall  be  returned,  tiagether  with 
a  copy  of  the  judgment  or  ordar  to  the  ap- 
propriate customs  officer,  who  siali  take  ac- 
tion accordingly, 
"(b)  Paorasrs. — 

"(1)  In  ccnkeal. — A  protest  uf  a  decision 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  died  In  writ- 
ing with  the  appropriate  custom  s  officer  des- 
ignated In  regulations  prescnped  by  the 
Secretary,  setting  forth  distinctly  and  spe- 
cifically each  decision  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  to  which  protest  ls|  made;  each 
category  of  merchandise  affected  by  each 
such  decision  as  to  which  prot'st  is  made; 
and  the  nature  of  each  object!  an  and  rea- 
sons therefor.  Only  one  protest  may  be  filed 
for  each  entry  of  merchandise,  except  that 
where  the  entry  covers  merchandise  of  dif- 
ferent categories,  a  separate  pretest  may  be 
filed  for  each  category.  In  addition,  separate 
protests  filed  by  different  autliorlzed  per- 
sons with  respect  to  any  one  category  of 
merchandise  that  Is  the  subject  of  a  protest 
are  deemed  to  be  part  of  a  sing  e  protest.  A 
protest  may  be  amended,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  set  forth  ob- 
jections as  to  a  decision  or  decisions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  which  were  not 
the  subject  of  the  original  protest.  In  the 
form  and  manner  prescribed  fcr  a  protest, 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time 
in  which  such  protest  could  haie  been  filed 
under  this  section.  New  ground<  in  support 
of  objections  raised  by  a  valic  protest  or 
amendment  thereto  may  be  pi  esented  for 
consideration  in  connection  witli  the  review 
of  such  protest  pursuant  to  se<tion  515  of 
this  Act  at  any  time  prior  to  :he  disposi- 
tion of  the  protest  in  accordance  with  that 
section.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sec- 
tion 557(b)  of  this  Act.  protests  nay  be  filed 
by  the  Importer,  consignee,  or  iiny  author- 
ized agent  of  the  person  paying  any  charge 
or  exaction,  or  filing  any  claim  for  draw- 
back, or  seeking  entry  or  delivery,  with  re- 
spect to  merchandise  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  decision  in  subsection  (a) . 

"(2)  TiMZ  ro«  FiLiNC. — A  prot  sst  of  a  de- 
cision, order,  or  finding  descrit  ed  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  filed  with  siich  customs 
officer  within  ninety  days  after  aut  not  be- 
fore— 

•■(A)  notice  of  Uquldition  o  rellqulda- 
tlon.  or 

'■(B)  In  circumstances  wheie  subpara- 
graph (A)  Is  Inapplicable,  the  late  of  the 
decision  as  to  which  protest  is  made. 

"(c)  LncrTATiON  on  Pbotest  o»  Reliquoa- 
TXONS. — The  rellquidation  of  an  entry  shall 
not  open  such  entry  so  that  a  pre  t«st  may  be 
filed  against  the  decision  of  tae  customs 
officer  upon  any  question  not  Involved  in 
such  rellquidation." 

■KVIXW  or   PtOTTSTS 

Sec.  208.  Section  515  of  the  Ti  riff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1515)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S«c.  515.  Rsmrw  or  PaoTEsrs.— 
"(a)  Administbativi  Review  amd  MoDirtcA- 
TtoN  OF  Decisions. — Unless  the  request  for  an 
accelerated  disposition  of  a  protett  Is  filed  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion the  appropriate  customs  ofllcer,  within 
two  years  from  the  date  a  prot^t  was  filed 
In  accordance  with  section  514  t>f  this  Act, 
shall  review  the  protest  and  sh^l  allow  or 
deny  such  protest  m  whole  or  in  part.  There- 
after, any  duties,  charge,  or  exaction  found 
to  have  been  assessed  or  collected  in  excess 
shall  be  remitted  or  refunded  anf  any  draw- 
back found  due  shall  be  p«ld.  D^n  the  re- 
quest of  the  protesting  party,  file^  within  the 
time  allowed  for  the  filing  of  a  protest  under 
section  514  of  this  Act,  a  protest  ftiay  be  sub- 
ject to  further  review  by  another  appropriate 
customs  officer,  under  the  circumstances  and 
In  the  form  and  manner  that  ijiay  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  regulations,  but 
subject  to  the  two-year  llmltatioB  prescribed 
in  the  flrat  sentence  of  this  sub^tlon.  No- 


tice of  the  denial  of  any  protest  shall  be 
mailed  In  the  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Rkqd'xst  roa  AccxLEaATzo  DisposmoN 
or  P«OT«»r. — A  request  for  accelerated  dis- 
position of  a  protest  filed  in  accordance  with 
section  514  of  this  Act  may  be  mailed  by  cer- 
tified or  registered  mail  to  the  appropriate 
customs  officer  any  time  after  ninety  days 
following  the  filing  of  such  protest.  For  pur- 
poses of  section  1582  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  a  protest  which  has  not  been 
allowed  or  denied  In  whole  or  in  part  within 
thirty  days  following  the  date  of  mailing  by 
certified  or  registered  mall  of  a  request  for 
accelerated  disposition  shall  be  deemed  de- 
nied on  the  thirtieth  day  following  mailing  of 
such  request." 

PETITIONS  BT   AMERICAN    MANCrACTURESS. 
PBODUCERS,   OR   WHOLESALERS 

Sec  209.  Section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
use.  1516)  is  amened  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  516.  Petitions  by  American  Mano- 
rACTURCRS,  Producers,  or  Wholesalers — 
Value  and  Classification. — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  written  re- 
quest by  an  American  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  wholesaler,  furnish  the  classifica- 
tion, and  the  rate  of  duty,  if  any.  imposed 
upon  designated  imported  merchandise  of  a 
class  or  kind  manufactured,  produce,  or  sold 
at  wholesale  by  him.  If  such  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  wholesaler  believes  that  the  hp- 
pralsed  value  is  too  low.  that  the  classifica- 
tion Is  not  correct,  or  that  the  proper  rate 
of  duty  is  not  being  assessed,  he  may  file  a 
petition  with  the  Secretary  setting  forth  ( 1 1 
a  description  of  the  merchandise,  (2)  the 
appraised  value,  the  classification,  or  the  rate 
or  rates  of  duty  that  he  believes  proper,  and 
(3)  the  reason  for  his  belief. 

"(b)  If.  after  receipt  and  consideration  of 
a  petition  filed  by  an  American  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  wholesaler,  the  Secretary 
decides  that  the  appraised  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise is  too  low.  or  that  the  classification 
of  the  article  or  rate  of  duty  assessed  thereon 
Is  not  correct,  he  shall  determine  the  proper 
appraised  value  or  classification  or  rate  of 
duty,  and  notify  the  petitioner  of  his  deter- 
mination. All  such  merchandise  entered  for 
consumption  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption  more  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  such  notice  to  the  petitioner  Is  pub- 
lished in  the  weekly  Customs  Bulletin  shall 
be  appraised  or  classified  or  assessed  as  to 
rate  of  duty  in  accordance  with  the  Secre- 
tary's determination. 

■(C)  If  the  Secretary  decides  that  the  ap- 
praised value  Or  classification  of  the  articles 
or  the  rate  of  duty  with  respect  to  which  a 
petition  was  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
is  correct,  he  shall  so  inform  the  petitioner. 
If  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  petitioner  may  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary, not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  decision,  notice  that  he  desires  to  con- 
test the  appraised  value  or  classification  of.  or 
rate  or  duty  assessed  upon,  the  merchandise. 
Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  petitioner, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  publication  to  be 
made  of  his  decision  as  to  the  proper  ap- 
praised value  or  classification  or  rate  of  duty 
and  of  the  petitioner's  desire  to  contest,  and 
shall  thereafter  furnish  the  petitioner  with 
such  Information  as  to  the  entries  and  con- 
signees of  such  merchandise,  entered  after 
the  publication  of  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  ports  of  entry  designated  by 
the  petitioner  in  his  notice  of  desire  to  con- 
test, as  will  enable  the  petitioner  to  contest 
the  appraised  value  or  classification  of.  or  rate 
of  duty  Imposed  upon,  such  merchandise  In 
the  liquidation  of  one  such  entry  at  such 
port.  The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  appropri- 
ate customs  officer  at  such  ports  to  notify 
the  petitioner  by  mall  immediately  when  the 
first  of  such  entries  is  liquidated. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  filing  or  an  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2632  of  title  28  of 


the  United  States  Code,  merchandise  of  the 
character  covered  by  the  published  decision 
of  the  Secretary  (when  entered  for  consump- 
tion or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption on  or  before  the  date  of  publication 
of  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Court  or  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals,  not  in  harmony 
with  the  published  decision  of  the  Secretary) 
shall  be  appraised  or  classified,  or  both,  and 
the  entries  liquidated.  In  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  and,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  chapter,  the  final 
liquidations  of  these  entries  shall  be  con- 
clusive upon  all  parties. 

"(e)  The  consignee  or  his  agent  shall  have 
the  right  to  appear  and  to  be  heard  as  a  party 
in  Interest  before  the  United  States  Customs 
Court. 

■■(f)  If  the  cause  of  action  Is  sustained  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  or  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  mer- 
chandise of  the  character  covered  by  the 
published  decision  of  the  Secretary,  which  is 
entered  for  consumption  or  withdrawn  from 
warehou.se  for  consumption  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  court  decision,  shall  be 
subject  to  appraisement,  classification,  and 
assessment  of  duty  in  accordance  with  the 
final  Judicial  decision  In  the  action,  and  the 
liquidation  of  entries  covering  the  merchan- 
dise so  entered  or  withdrawn  shall  be  sus- 
pended until  final  disposition  is  made  of  the 
action,  whereupon  the  entries  shall  be 
liquidated,  or  If  necessary,  rellquldated  Id 
accordance  with  the  final  decision. 

■■(g)  Regulations  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  to  Implement  the  procedures 
required  under  this  section." 

RErtTNDS  AND    ERRORS 

Sec  210.  Section  520(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
(19  use.   1520(c))    is  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  the  words  "the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  authorize  a  collector  to" 
and  substituting  the  words  ■'the  appropriate 
customs  officer  may,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary."; 

(b)  striking  the  word  "appraisement," 
wherever  it  api>ear8  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(c)  deleting  "sixty"  and  substituting 
■ninety'"  and  deleting  '■ten  "  and  substitut- 
ing ■■nine^"  In  paragraph  (1) . 

nTLE   m— MISCELLANEOUS   AMEND- 
MEN"rS 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  301.  "The  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended 
(19  use.  ch.  4),  U  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  305  (19  U.S.C.  1305)  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  the  word  "collector""  In  the  first 
paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
propriate customs  officer"';  and 

(2)  striking  the  term  "the  coUector  "  where 
It  first  appears  In  the  second  paragraph  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  appropriate 
customs  officer"  and  by  striking  the  term 
"the  collector"^  wherever  it  thereafter  appears 
In  the  paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■■such  customs  officer^'. 

(b)  Sections  311,  315,  432,  434,  438,  441, 
443-447,  449-450,  452^56,  467,  485,  490,  492, 
496,  521,  555.  562,  584,  586,  609,  613,  and  614 
(19  US.C.  1311,  1315,  1432,  1434,  1438,  1441, 
1443-1447,  1449-1450,  1452-1455,  1457,  1485, 
1490,  1492.  1496,  1521,  1556.  1562,  1584,  1586, 
1609,  1613,  and  1614)  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  ■■collector"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  the  sections  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer". 

(c)  Section  401  (10  U.S.C.  1401)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  subsections  (h),  (i).and  (j); 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (k).  (1). 
(m),  and  (n)  as  subsections  (h).  (i),  (J), 
and  (k) ,  respectively,  and  amending  redesig- 
nated subsection  (I)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Officer  of  the  Customs:  Customs 
Officer. — The  terms  'officer  of  the  customs' 
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and  'cvistoinfl  officer'  mean  any  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (also  hereinafter  referred  to  a3  the 
•Customs  Service")  or  any  commissioned, 
warrant,  or  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
or  any  agent  or  other  person  authorized  by 
law  or  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  perform  any  duties  of  an  officer 
of  the  Customs  Service." 

(3)   adding  a  new  subsection   (1)   to  read 

as  follows:  ._        »__„. 

"(1)      Secret  ART. —The     term     'Secretary 

means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 

^^'IdT'^siictlon    402a     (18    U.S.C.    1402)      Is 

*"(  1^  striking  the  word  "appraiser"'  wherever 
It  appears  In  the  section  and  inserting  In 
lieu   thereof   "appropriate  customs  officer  ; 

and  ,  .,    ,_ 

(2)  striking  the  word  "appraiser  s  in 
the  heading  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "customs  officer's". 

(3)  striking  the  words  "subject  to  review 
in  reappraisement  proceedings  under  section 
601"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  subject 
to  protest  m  accordance  with  8fC"on  514  . 

(e)  sections  448.  493.  and  608  (19  US.C. 
1448  1493.  and  1608)  are  amended  by  »trlk- 
ing  the  term  "the  collector""  where  It  first 
appears  In  each  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thewol  "the  appropriate  c^^f^*  ,?®J*' 
and  by  striking  the  term  "the  collector 
wherever  It  thereafter  appears  In  each  section 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  customs 

°"(*fT section  451  (19  U.S.C.  1451)  is  amended 

^(1)  striking  the  word  "collector""  where  It 
appears  the  first  time  in  the  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof   "appropriate  customs 

(2)  striking  the  word  "collector"  where  It 
appears  the  second  time  In  the  section  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  customs  offi- 

'^*^3")  striking  the  word  "collector"  where  It 
anpears  the  third  time  In  the  section  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 

°Tg7 Section  467  (19  U.S.C.  1467)  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "collector  of  customs 
and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "appropriate 
customs  officer". 

(h)  Section  482  (19  U.S.C.  1482)  Is  amended 

as  follows — 

(1)  subsection  (e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "collector  of  customs"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  'appropriate  customs  of- 
ficer"; and 

(2)  subsection  (f )  Is  amended  by  striking 
"collector  of  customs  or  the  person  acting  as 
such,  or  by  his  deputy"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer" . 

(1)  Section  484  (19  U.S.C.  1484)  Is  amended 

as  follows—  ^  ^  ^       X  .w 

(1)  subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "collector""  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof   "appropriate  customs  officer  ; 

(2)  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  U 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "the  collector" 
where  It  first  appears  In  the  paragraph  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  appropriate 
customs  officer"  and  by  striking  the  term  the 
collector""  where  it  thereafter  appears  In  the 
paragraph  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
customs  officer""; 

(3)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "The  collector" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "The  appropri- 
ate customs  officer"  and  by  striking  the  temi 
"the  coUector"  wherever  It  appears  in  the 
paragraph  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such 
customs  officer";  _._.^, 

(4)  subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  sinking 
the  term  "coUector  or  the  appraiser"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  cus- 
toms officer"'; 

(6)  the  second  and  third  sentences  of 
subsection  (j)  are  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "coUector"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  th««e- 
of  "cuetoms  officer";  and 


(6)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (J) 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  term  "a  ooUector" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "a  customs  offi- 
cer" and  by  Btrildng  the  terms  "the  collector 
and  "such  coUector"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "such  ctistoms  officer". 

(J)  section  491  (19  U.S.C.  1491)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  ^onX^'^T  the  ap- 
nralser  of  merchandise  and  sold  by  the  col- 
lector"' and  inserting  In  lieu  Uiereof  and 
sold  by  the  appropriate  customs  officer"^ 

(k)  section  499  (19  U.S.C.  1499)  is 
amended  as  follows— 

(1)  the  first  sentence  is  amended  by  striK- 

ing  the  word  "appraiser"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer  ; 

(2)  the  second  sentence  Is  amended  oy 
striking  the  term  "The  coUector"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Such  officer  ; 

(3)  the  fifth  sentence  U  amended  to  read: 
•Such  officer  may  require  such  additional 
packages    or    quantities    as    he    may    deem 

necessary.";  ^  j*    „.x. 

(4)  the  sixth  sentence  Is  amended  to  read. 
"If  any  package  contains  any  article  not 
specified  In  the  invoice  and.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  appropriate  customs  officer,  such  arti- 
cle was  omitted  from  the  Invoice  wltli  fraud- 
ulent intent  on  Uie  part  of  the  seller,  ship- 
per, owner,  or  agent,  the  contents  of  the 
entire  package  In  which  such  article  Is  found 
shall  be  subject  to  seizure,  but  If  no  such 
fraudulent  Intent  Is  apparent,  then  thevalue 
of  said  article  shall  be  added  to  the  entry  and 
the  duties  thereon  paid  accordingly."; 

(5)  the  seventh  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "coUector""  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu   thweof   "appropriate   customs   officer  ; 

(6)  the  last  sentence  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "appraiser's  return  of  value'| 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "appraisement 
and  by  striking  the  words  "value  returned 
by  the  appraiser"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of  "appraisement"". 

(1)  Section  502  (19  U.S.C.  1602)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  wcwds  "apiwalsM-. 
deputy  appraiser,  assistant  appraiser,  or  ex- 
amlner  of  merchandise"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "customs  officer"^ 

(m)  section  606  (19  U.S.C.  1506)  Is 
amended  as  follows:  »^vi„» 

(1)  paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "the  coUector"  where  It  first  »p- 
pears  In  the  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  appropriate  customs  officer"  and 
by  striking  the  term  "'the  collector""  where 
it  thereafter  appears  In  the  paragraph  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  customs  offi- 
cer"; and 

(2)  paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "collector"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer"". 

(n)  Section  609  (19  U.S.C.  1609)  to 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "Collectors 
and  appraisers"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Appropriate  customs  officers". 

(0)  Section  610  (19  U.S.C.  1510)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  words  "or  a  division  of 
such  court."  the  first  time  they  appear; 

(2)  striking  "or  an  appraiser,  or  a  collec- 
tor"' and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  an 
appropriate  customs  officer"; 

(3)  striking  "an  appraiser"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "an  appropriate  customs 
officer,  or"; 

(4)  striking  the  words  "or  a  division  or 
such  court."  the  second  and  third  times  they 
appear;  and 

(6)  striking  "or  appraiser  or  collector'  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  appropriate  cus- 
toms officer". 

(p)  Section  611  (18  US.C.  1611)  la 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  words  "or  an  appraiser,  or 
person  acting  as  apjx'alser.  or  a  coUector" 
and  msertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  an  ^pio- 
priate  customs  officer"; 

(2)  striking  the  term  "the  coUectors"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "customs  officers'; 
and 


(3)  striking  the  term  "the  coUector"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  appropriate 
customs  officer".  ^„„      ,i,ox      i> 

(q)  Section  612  (19  U.S.C.  1612)  Is 
amended  by —  j  ._ 

(1)  striking  the  word  "ooUector  and  in- 
serting In  ueu  thereof   'customs  officer";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "collectors  and  In- 
serting in  ueu  Uiereof  "customs  officers- . 

(r)  Section  613  (19  U.S.C.  1613)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "collector  s 
in  the  heading  thereof  and  Inserting  In  J  «" 
thereof  "customs  officer's"  and  by  striking 
the  words  "coUecttwr  or  other"  wherever  they 
appear  In  the  section. 

(8)  section  623  (19  U.S.C.  1623)  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "collectors'"  and  in- 
seriilng  m  lieu  thereof  "customs  officers     . 

(t)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  657(D) 
(19  US.C.  1567(b))  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "an  appeal  for  reappraisement 
under  section  601"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  protest  contesting  «?  ^P^**^; 
ment   decision   In   accordance   with   section 

^^tu)     Section     660     (19     U.S.C.     1560)      Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "collector  or 

°*?v)' Section     663     (19    US.C.     1563)     Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  term  "coUectors  of  cus- 
toms" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "appro- 
priate customs  officers";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "coUector'  and  in- 
serttag  in  Ueu  thereof  "customs  officer 

(w)  Section  564  (19  US.C.  1664)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "ooUector  of 
customs"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  cus- 
toms  officer".  _«,,     < 

(X)      Section     565     (19     US.C.     1565)     Is 

amended  by —  _,_,,, 

(1)  striking  the  term  "coUector  of  cus- 
toms" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "appro- 
nrlate  customs  officer";  and 
^  (2)  striking  the  word  "collector'"  wherever 
It  thereafter  appears  In  the  section  and  In- 
serting m  ueu  thereof  "c^^^o^^o^f "  :  ,, 
(y)  section  695  (19  US.C.  1595)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "coUector  of 
custwns  or  other"".  ..-„.      .. 

(z)      section     602     (19     US.C.     1602)      is 

amended  by —  „  ,_  ^.^ 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collector  in  uie 
heading  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'cus- 
toms OFFICER";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "ooUector  where  It 
first  appears  In  the  section  and  mserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer  and 
by  striking  the  word  "coUector"  wherever  it 
thereafter  appears  In  the  section  and  insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "custcmis  officer". 

(aa)  section  603  (19  US.C.  1603)  Is 
amended  by —  ,  „  ,     ^y.. 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collk:tor8  in  the 
heading  thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"CUSTOMS  OFFICER'S";  and 

(2)  striking  the  words  "coUector  or  the 
Principal  local  officer  of  the  Customs  Agency 
Service"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ap- 
propriate customs  officer". 

(bb)     Section    604     (19    US.C.    1604)     « 
amended  by  striking  the  word  ;'c^»«>cj°';^ 
^d    inserting    In    Ueu    thereof    "customs 

°Tcc?"sectlon     605     (19    US.C.     1605)     Is 

*°(n   striking  the  word  "ooUector""  and  In- 
sei^ing  in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 

officer"";  and  ,  „      j  i„ 

(3)  striking  the  word  "coUector  s  and  m- 
Kortins  in  Ueu  thereof  "customs  officer's  . 
•^^dSf  si^ion  606  (19  USX^.  _1«)6)  IS 
ariended  by  striking  the  words  coUe^r 
BhaU  require  tiie  appraiser  to"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  ofllcer 

^S")  Sections  607  and  610  (19  US.C.  1607 
and  1610)  are  amended  by— 

(1)    striking  the  words  "returned  by  the 

*T2t^rtkl^  the  word  "coUector"  and  In- 
sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 
officer". 
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(ff)  Sectto(t«13  (19U^.C.  18ip)  is  amend 
ed  as  foUowB: 

( I )  the  first  sentence  Is  ainea|ded  by  strik- 
ing the  term  "the  collector' 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
appropriate  customs  offlcer";  bj 
words  "by  the  appraiser";  by 
term  "the  collector"  where  it  thereafter  ap 
pears  and  inserting  In  lieu  tliereof  "such 
olBcer";  and  by  striking  the  wards  "within 
twenty-four  hours  after  receipt  by  him  of 
the  appraiser's  return"; 

(3)    the   second   sentence   is 
striking  the  term  "the  collector 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "such  office^ 

(3)  the  third  sentence  is 
striking  the  word  "collector" 
In  lieu  thereof  "customs  officer' 

(gg)  Section  617  (19  U.S.C.  161J7)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  word  "collector"  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  hereof  "eustoma 
by  striking  the  words  "or  custans  agent. 

(hh)     Section    618     (19    U.S.C.     1618) 
amended    by   striking   the   worls 
agent,  collector.  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Customs   Court,  or  United   States   commis 
sloner,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  tpereof  "cus- 
toms offlcer". 

(II)  Section  623  (19  U.S.C.  16^)  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  term  "coUei  tors  of  cus- 
toms" and  inserting  in  lieu  t  lereof 
toms  officers". 

(JJ)     SecUon    641     (19     U.3  f; 
amended  by  striking  the  words 
chier"  whererer  they  appear  ai^  substitut 
Ing  therefor  "appropriate". 

(kk)     Section    648     (IB    U.S.I 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "Collectors  of 
customs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  t  tiereof  "Cus 
toms  officers**. 

Sec.  302.  The  last  paragraph  of  so  much 
of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Auguit  1,  1914,  as 
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I'her*  It  first 

thereof  **tbe 

striking  the 

striking  the 


amended   by 
'  and  Insert- 

and 
unended    by 
and  Inserting 


oflicer"  and 

is 
customs 


1641)     Is 
collector  or 


:;.     1648)     U 


as  amended 
amended  to 


rom  time  to 


relates  to  the  Customs  Service 
(38  Stat.  623;  19  UJ5.C.  3),  U 
read  aa  follows: 

The  President  is  authorized 
time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  setfrlce  may  re- 
quire, to  rearrange,  by  consolidation  or  other- 
wise, the  several  customs-coUectton  districts 
and  to  discontinue  ports  of  entrt  by  abolish- 
ing the  same  or  establishing  otiiers  in  their 
stead.  The  President  is  authorized  from  time 
to  time  to  change  the  location  of  the  head- 
qtiarters  in  any  customs-coUeotlon  district 
as   the   needs   of   the  service  niay  reqtilre." 

Sec.  903.  Section  a  ot  the  Act^of  March  4. 
1923,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  6)1  is  amended 
by—  1 

(a)  striking  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences and  inserting  In  lieu  th#«of  the  fol- 
lowing: "Any  oSeer  of  the  wii^oms  service 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  ^>e  Treasury 
for  foreign  service,  shall,  througt|  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  be  regularly  and  officially  at- 
tached to  the  diplomatic  missions  of  the 
United  States  in  the  countries  1*  which  they 
are  to  be  stationed,  and  When  euch  officers 
are  assigned  to  countries  In  irh|ch  there  are 
no  diplomatic  missions  of  the  United  States, 
appropriate  recognition  and  standing  with 
full  facilities  for  discharging  their  official 
duties  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Department 
of  State.";  and  J 

(b)  striking  the  words  "and  employees'* 
ta  tbe  last  sentenoe  of  the  seotton. 

Sbc.  304.  SecUon  2619  of  the  Bevised  Stat- 
utes, as  amendfed  (19  U.S  C.  31)^  Is  amend<;d 
to  read  as  follows :  | 

"A  bond  to  the  United  State^  may  be  re- 
quired of  any  customs  officer  for  Ithe  true  and 
faithful  discharge  of  the  dutieS|  of  his  office 
according  to  law." 

See.  SOS.  Section  3630  of  the  Revised  Stat 
utea,  as  amended  (It  U;S.C.  92 
ed  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  amounts,  conditions  fo^  filing,  and 
procedures   for   the   approval   of 
quired  of  eustoms  uflltms  shall 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
the  Treasury 


is  amend- 


bonds  re- 
be  Mt  forth 

Secretary  of 


Sxc.  308.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1913,  as  amended  (19  UB.C.  SO),  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "CoUeetors 
of  customs"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Customs  officers". 

Sec.  307.  Section  2854  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  &8).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "Collectors" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Customs  of- 
ficers". 

Sec.  308.  Section  351  of  the  Revised  Stat 
utes    (19  U.S.C.   66)    is   amenUed   by   strik- 
ing  the   word   "collectors"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "customs  officers". 

Sec.  309.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  18. 
1934.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  81c)  is  amended 
by- 

(a)  striking  the  term  "collector  cf  ctis- 
toms '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
propriate customs  officer";   and 

(b)  striking  the  word  "collector"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  cus- 
toms offlcer". 

Sk.  310.  The  Act  of  June  28,  1916  (19 
U.S.C.  151) .  is  amended  by  striking  the  term 
"collector  of  customs"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  offlcer". 

Sk.  311.  SecUon  202(a)  of  the  Act  of 
May  37.  1931  (19  U.S.C.  161(a))  U  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "report". 

Sk.  312.  Section  208  of  the  Act  of  May 
37,  1931  (19  use.  167).  U  amended  by 
striking  the  term  "collector"  where  It  first 
appears  in  the  secUon  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  offlcer"  and 
by  striking  the  term  "the  collector"  wher- 
ever it  thereafter  appears  In  the  section 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  custon» 
officer". 

Sec.  313.  Section  209  of  the  Act  of  May  27. 
1921.  as  amended  (19  U3  C.  168)  is  amended 
by— 

(a)  striking  the  words  "appraiser  or  per- 
son acting  as  appraiser"  where  they  first 
appear  In  the  section  and  InserUng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer": 

(b)  striking  the  words  "report  to  the  col- 
lector" where  they  first  appear  In  the  sec- 
tion; 

(c)  striking  the  words  "each  appraiser  or 
person  acting  as  appraiser"  axul  inserting  in 
lieu   thereof   "such   cusitoms  offlcer";    and 

(d)  striking  the  words  "and  report  to  the 
collector". 

Sec.  314.  Section  210  of  the  Act  of  May  37, 
1921,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  169),  la 
amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  words  "appraiser  or  per- 
son acting  as  appraiser"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer**; 

(b)  striking  the  term  "the  ocdlector"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  customs  ol&- 
cer";  and 

(c)  striking  the  words  "app>eal  and"  and 
"appeals  and". 

Sec.  315.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  February 
13.  1911,  as  amended  (IB  U.S.C.  361).  la 
amended  by  striking  ",  and  any  cuBtons  offi- 
cer who  may  be  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  Uxe  collector  of  customs,". 

Sec.  316.  SecUon  5  of  the  Act  of  February 
13.  1911.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  267).  is 
amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  words  "inspectors,  store- 
keepers, weighers,  and  other";  and 

(b)  striking  the  term  "collector  of  cus- 
toms" wherever  It  appears  In  the  section 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "appropriate 
customs  officer**. 

Sec.  317.  Section  3111  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (19  U.S.C.  382)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  *'other  or*'  and  by  striking  the 
words  "the  collector  or  other**  and  the  words 
"a  collector  or  other"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  In  each  Instance  the  word  "an". 

Sec.  318.  Section  3136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (19  U.S.C.  393)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "collectors"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "appropriate  custonu  officers'*. 

Sec  319.  Sections  2863  and  9087  of  the  Re- 


vised Statutes,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  341 
and  S38),  are  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"collector"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ap- 
propriate customs  offlcer". 

Sec.  830.  The  Act  of  June  16,  1937  (19 
U.S.C.  1435b),  Is  amended  br— 

(a)  striking  the  words  "collector  of  cus- 
toms, or  any  deputy  collector  of  customs  de- 
signated by  him"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "appropriate  ctistoms  offlcer":  and 

(b)  striking  the  words  "Jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and". 

repeals 

Sec.  321.  The  following  laws  are  hereby 
repealed : 

(a)  section  2613  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  5) ; 

(b)  the  last  paragraph  of  so  much  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  July  5.  1932.  as  relates  to 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  (47  Stat.  584;  19 
U.S.C.  5a) ; 

(c)  section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1923 
(19  U.S.C.  7): 

(d)  section  2629  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  8); 

(e)  section  2635  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  ( 19  U.S.C.  9) ; 

(f )  secUon  2630  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  ( 19  U.S.C.  10) ; 

(g)  secUon  2632  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  II); 

(h)  the  Act  of  February  6,  1907,  as 
amended  ( 19  U.S.C.  38 ) ; 

(1)  section  2633  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(19  U.S.C.  37); 

(J)  section  7  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1923 
(19  use.  51);  and 

(k)  secUons  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
28,  1890  (19  U.S.C.  63). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded  ? 

Mr.  WI(3GINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celleh)  ,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
legislation. 

(Mr.  CEIXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efficient 
and  effective  functioning  of  the  Federal 
courts  has  always  been  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Today  we  are  asking  the  House  to 
consider  favorably  S.  2624.  a  bill  to  mod- 
ernize the  procedures  in  the  Customs 
Court  and  the  related  administrative 
processes  in  the  Bureau  of  (Customs  so 
that  this  court  can  better  manage  its 
rapidly  expanding  workload. 

In  July  1969.  I  Introduced  H.R.  12691 
to  improve  the  judicial  machinery  in  the 
customs  courts  by  amending  the  statu- 
tory provisions  relating  to  judicial  action 
and  administrative  proceedings  in  cus- 
toms matters.  My  colleague,  the  senior 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
McCoxLOCH.  introduced  an  identical  bill. 
In  addition,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Pojt),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  Subcommittee  No.  3, 
introduced  i<ienti«^  legislation. 

Also  in  July  1969,  Senators  Tydimcs 
and  Hruska  introduced  identical  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate.  S.  2624.  A  sUghtly 
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amended  version  of  this  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  December  1969.  It  is  this 
version  with  some  technical  and  correc- 
tive amendments,  that  we  are  recom- 
mending for  passage  by  the  House. 

As  is  evident  from  the  bipartisan 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  proposal  to  modernize  the 
Customs  Court  procedures  is  a  bipar- 
tisan effort.  Our  concern,  regardless  of 
party,  is  to  improve  the  administration 
of  justice  In  the  Customs  Court. 

The  refoi-ms  in  procedures  contained 
in  this  are  long  overdue.  The  Customs 
Court  was  created  in  1926  as  the  succes- 
sor to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
an  administrative  agency  established  in 
1890  to  relieve  the  Federal  distiict  and 
circuit  courts  of  the  heavy  burden  of  cus- 
toms Utigation.  However,  the  powers  pro- 
cedures, and  duties  of  the  Customs  Court 
remained  the  same  as  that  previously 
possessed  by  the  Board  of  (General  Ap- 
praisers. For  the  most  part,  this  court 
has  continued  to  function  almost  as  an 
administrative  tribunal  despite  the  fact 
that  in  1956  Congress  enacted  legislation 
making  the  Cnistoms  Court  an  article  6 

The  Customs  Court  is  a  national  court 
with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  cus- 
toms cases,  in  the  fiscal  yffr  1^69  more 
than  75.000  cases  were  filed  with  tnis 
court;  however,  because  of  its  outmoded 
procedures,  the  court  has  been  unable 
to  keep  up  with  its  mounting  caseload. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969.  the  court 
had  a  backlog  of  more  than  430.000  cases. 
After  80  years,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  act  We  must  eliminate  the  out-of- 
date  procedures  which  now  govern  the 
operations  of  the  Customs  Court  and  re- 
place them  with  modem  judicial  proce- 
dures that  will  permit  the  court  to  per- 
form its  Important  functions  eflecUvely 
and  efficiently. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  for  the  recorcl 
that  this  bUl  in  no  way  affects  rates  of 
duUes  nor  the  substantive  provisions  of 
laws  relating  to  the  basis  of  duty  assess- 
ment. It  will  have  no  commercial  or 
financial  impact  on  our  international 

I  urge  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
join  in  the  bipartisan  efforts  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  parties  to  enact  this 
legislation.  ,    ,  ,^  , 

Mr  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCTulloch)  . 

Mr.  McCULliOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  in  urging  passage 
of  S  2624.  This  legislation  Is  needed  ll 
the  U  S.  Customs  Court  Is  to  continue  to 
perform  the  Important  functions  that  it 
has  been  given  by  the  Congress  under  re- 
cent legislation,  which  made  it  a  con- 
stitutional court. 

The  Customs  Court  has  exclusive  na- 
tionwide jurisdiction  over  aU  customs 
cases.  As  the  volume  of  imports  into  the 
United  States  has  grown,  it  has  been 
matched  by  a  corresponding  growth  in 
the  work  of  the  court.  Thus  in  fiscal  year 
1984  the  Customs  Service  collected  over 
$1  8 'billion  in  duUes;  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
customs  duties  amounted  to  over  $3.25 


billion.  The  caseload  of  customs  cases  in- 
creased accordingly.  In  fiscal  1963.  the 
Customs  Court  received  about  35.000  new 
cases;  In  fiscal  year  1969.  this  figure  had 
Increased  to  over  75.000  cases. 

The  Inability  of  the  court,  saddled  as 
it  is  with  outmoded  procedures  dictated 
by  laws  passed  as  far  back  as  1890,  Is 
reflected  In  the  statistics  of  pending 
cases.  Thus  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1963. 186.- 
000  cases  were  pending  in  the  Customs 
Court:  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1969.  there 
were  over  431,000  cases  pending. 

This  situation  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue  unchecked.  Failure  to  act  wiU 
eventually  result  in  a  flood  of  paper  that 
wUl  overwhelm  the  Customs  Court.  The 
legislation  I  Introduced  In  July  1969,  H.R. 
12921  to  remedy  the  defects  which  pres- 
ently burden  this  article  HI  court  does 
not  substantially  differ  from  the  legis- 
lation presently  under  consideration  m 
the  House  in  S.  2624. 

Fortunately  the  court,  the  Govern- 
ment, the  importers,  and  the  Customs 
Bar  have  been  aware  of  this  dire  situa- 
tion and  have  joined  in  considering 
measures  to  solve  this  problem.  The 
legislation  before  the  House  reflects  the 
combined  experience  and  wisdom  of 
these  various  groups.  Although  there  is 
no  unanimity  on  aU  of  the  details  of  the 
bill  there  is  a  general  consensus  among 
aU  groups  concerned  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  embodied  in  the 
legislation  wUl  enable  the  court  to  cope 
with  its  mounting  backlog  of  old  cases 
and  the  rising  tide  of  new  cases. 

I  wish  to  stress,  as  did  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  this  legislation,  as  it  has 
been  considered  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  is  In  no 
sense  partisan  legislation.  Both  parties 
are  concerned  solely  with  the  efficient 
and  effective  performance  of  our  judicial 
system.  The  Customs  Court  Is  an  unpor- 
tant  element  In  that  system.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  this  legislation  Is  both  nec- 
essary and  desirable.  I  urge  a  favorable 
vote  for  the  legislation. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation, as  has  been  stated,  is  to  modern- 
ize the  procedures  in  the  Customs  Court 
and  the  related  administrative  processes 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  so  that  the 
court  and  the  Bureau  wUl  be  better  able 
to   cope    with   their    tremendous    work 

loads.  ,  . 

S  2624  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  administration.  It  is  the  product 
of  several  years  of  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Customs  Court,  the  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Justice,  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center.  In  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  importers,  customs  bro- 
kers and  the  customs  bar.  Its  passage 
through  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting 
voice  marks  it  as  the  product  of  intensive 
bipartisan  study. 

Identical  House  bills  were  Introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ckllkr),  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCm-LocH) . 
and  by   the   gentleman  from  Virginia 

(Mr  PoFF) ,  indicating  the  wide  support 


enjoyed  by  the  measure  on  the  House 
side  as  well. 

In  addition  to  these  departmental  and 
congressional  endorsements,  this  legisla- 
tion enjoys  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  witnesses 
before    the    subcommittee    representing 
the  American  Importers  Association,  and 
the  Association  of  the  Customs  Bar,  al- 
though they  requested  certain  amend- 
ments to  S.  2624.  by  and  large  made  It 
clear   that   they   preferred   the   bUl   as 
passed  by  the  Senate  to  no  reform  at  all. 
Furthermore,     the     Departments     of 
Treasury  and  Justice  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  these  Departments  support 
the  legislation  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 
The     Senate     made     two     principal 
changes.  They  made  mandatory  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  calling  for  a  fUlng  fee, 
payable  at  the  commencement  of  a  civil 
action  In  the  Customs  Court,  the  mini- 
mum of  which  would  be  $5.  The  other 
body  also  limited  the  scope  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  chief  jfidge  who  might  or- 
der that  evldentlaryrhearlngs  could  be 
held  abroad. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  that  gave 
rise  to  this  legislation  is  that  a  number 
of  general  statutory  provisions  affecting 
both  the  court  and  the  Bureau  in  terms 
of  their  procedures  have  become  out- 
dated and  tend  to  distort  the  relation- 
ship between  the  administrative  agency 
and  the  court  tend  to  make  the  couit 
merely  an  extension  of  the  administra- 
tion's arm  rather  than  the  judicial  tri- 
bunal which  It  Is  Intended  to  be. 

Despite  Its  Increased  productivity,  the 
Customs  Court  In  recent  years  has  suf- 
fered an  unconscionable  increase  In  its 

backlog.  ._    ,  ,.     w  * 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  obsolete  out 
mandatory  procedures  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  inability  of  the  court  to 
keep  abreast  of  its  intake. 

It  is  very  Important  to  stress  that  the 
subject  legislation  studiously  avoids  any 
substantive  changes  in  the  customs  law, 
as  indicated  by  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Cellkr),  but  does  relate  ex- 
clusively to  improvements  in  proce- 
dures—both with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istrative stage  and  with  respect  to  ju- 
dicial review— for  the  determination  of 
duty  liability. 

The  bill  has  three  tiUes,  tiUe  I  to  be 
cited  as  "The  Customs  Courts  Act  of 
1970";  and  tiUes  n  and  HI.  to  be  cited 
as  "The  Customs  Administrative  Act  of 
1970." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  present  backlog  of 
431  000  cases  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1969  can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of 
factors.  They  include  the  Increase  of  un- 
ports  Into  the  United  States,  a  new  set 
of  tariff  schedules,  and  a  more  aggressive 
attitude  on  the  part  of  American  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  in  challeng- 
ing customs  decisions. 

However,  the  outmoded  procedures 
contribute  more  to  the  backlog  growth 
than  anything  else. 

In  clear  and  .simple  terms,  the  proce- 
dures that  the  existing  sUtute  require 
to  be  used  to  dispose  of  customs  matters 
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in  the  Bureau  and  in  the  cou  t  are.  as  I 
said,  out  of  date  and  ineflQcient . 

Tlie  major  delects  in  the  i^sent  law 
include  the  following : 

First.  It  is  necessary  to  hav^  two  sepa- 
rate proceedings  to  determine  appraise- 
ment and  classification  issuei  involving 
the  same  article  of  merchandise. 

Second.  There  is  no  prdvlson  for 
administrative  review  of  api  >raisement 
actions  by  the  Bureau  of  Custc  ms. 

Third.  The  period  of  time  iDr  import- 
ers to  file  appeals  or  protest;  is  so  im- 
realistically  short  that  they  ai  e  virtuallj' 
compelled  to  file  them  as  a  protective 
measure. 

Fourth.  Protests  denied  by  i  he  Bureau 
aro  automatically  referred  t<i  the  Cus- 
toms Court. 

Fifth.  The  Customs  Court  li  icks  statu- 
tory authority  to  charge  a  fil  Jig  f ee  for 
commencing  an  action  in  the  court. 

Sixth.  Three  judges  must  ti  y  a  protest 
case. 

Seventh.  Single-judge  decis  ons  in  ap- 
praisement cases  can  be  appealed  to  a 
three- judge  division  of  thd  Customs 
Court  before  final  appeal  to  tl  le  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 

Eighth.  Written  decisions  m  ust  be  pre- 
pared in  all  cases  decided  b;r  the  Cus- 
toms Court. 

Ninth.  Classification  caseii  tried  In 
ports  outside  of  New  York  are  heard  by 

decided  by 


of  the  law 
court  from 


single  judges  but  can  only  be 
a  three- judge  division. 

These  outmoded  provisions 
prevent  the  Bureau  and  the 
managing  their  affairs  effectively.  These 
agencies  require  better  mjanagement 
tools  to  discharge  their  resi  onsibilitles 
under  the  law. 

S.  2624  would  remedy  these  deficien- 
cies in  the  following  respects : 

First.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  will 
liquidate  an  entry  in  a  single  proceeding 
which  will  decide  all  issues  including 
appraisemoit  and  classification. 

Second.  The  period  of  time  in  which 
an  importer  can  appeal  for  lurther  ad- 
ministrative review  of  a  bureau  decision 
will  be  extended  to  90  days. 

Third.  The  Bureau  will  havt  additional 
power  to  reliquldate  &n  entry;  on  its  own 
initiative  and  thereby  corr^t  admin- 
istrative errors. 

Fourth.  The  Bureau  will  ha  ve  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  2  years  in  which  to  con- 
sider a  protest  and  dispose  ^f  it  on  its 
merits,  with  written  notice  Of  denial  of 
protest  required  to  be  mailed  to  the  im- 
porter. 

FUth.  An  importer  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain accelerated  disposition  of  his  pro- 
test by  the  Bureau  by  filing  a  request  for 
such  acceleration. 

Sixth.  The  period  of  time  1  n  which  to 
request  judicial  review  of  an  idminlstra- 
tive  decision  in  the  Bureau  will  be  ex- 
tended to  180  days. 

Sevoith.  An  importer,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  review,  will  be  jrequired  to 
file  a  sununons  in  the  Custoois  Court. 

Eighth.  The  court  will  be  required  to 
establish  a  fUing  fee  of  at  least  $5  and 
not  In  excess  of  the  filing  fee  for  com- 
mencing a  civil  action  in  the  p.S.  district 
court,  presently  $15.  j 

Ninth.  There  will  be  a  single  judicial 
prooeedlnc  In  which  all  issus,  including 


both    appraisement    and    classification, 
will  be  considered. 

Tenth.  A  single-judge  will  try  the 
usual  kinds  of  cases. 

Eleventh.  The  chief  judge  will  be  au- 
thorized to  designate  three- judge  trials 
of  cases  involving  constitutional  ques- 
tions or  other  important  matters. 

Twelfth.  The  Judges  will  have  the  op- 
tion either  to  prepare  opinions  or  state- 
ments of  finding  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law. 

Thirteenth.  Cases  will  be  tried  outside 
of  New  York  by  a  single  judge. 

Fourteenth.  The  intermediate  three- 
judge  appellate  proceeding  in  appraise- 
ment cases  in  the  Customs  Court  will  be 
eliminated  and  replaced  by  direct  ap- 
peals to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
when  the  Bureau  and  the  court  are 
equipped  with  these  up-to-date  manage- 
ment tools,  they  will  be  able  to  meet 
their  increasing  responsibilities  and 
growing  workload.  Representatives — at 
least  tlie  vast  majority  of  representa- 
tives— of  the  importing  industry,  the  bar 
and  the  court  share  this  beUef.  They 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Treasury  in  pre- 
paring this  bill  and,  despite  differences 
of  view  on  some  details,  they  have  sup- 
ported and  endorsed  the  basic  principles 
embodied  in  S.  2624.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  want  only  to  express 
one  concern  I  have,  and  that  is  one  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  this  bill.  Section  119. 
paragraph  (a)  which  appears  on  page  15 
of  the  bill,  refers  to  the  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  or  written  opin- 
ion. It  is  again  referred  to  on  page  21 
of  the  report,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
referred  to  it  in  two  or  three  places  in 
his  statement,  the  latter  one  of  which 
was  under  point  No.  12  of  proposed 
solutions. 

I  believe  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  oral  opinions  of  judges  sometimes 
are  not  supported  by  a  sufficient  state- 
moit  of  facts  upon  which  that  decision 
is  based,  and  ttiis  has  led  to  problems  in 
other  court  proceedings.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  stated  in  point  No.  12  that 
it  could  be  supported  either  by  a  written 
opinion  or  by  written  facts  and  c<uiclu- 
slons.  but  the  report  states  that  it  can 
be  supported  or  ordered  simply  orally 
from  the  bench  without  in  either  in- 
stance being  in  writing  except  as  re- 
ported by  the  court  reporter.  If  the  latter 
is  true,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
might  lead  to  the  kind  of  judicial  uncer- 
tainty that  has  plagued  other  courts  at 
other  times  in  our  history. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken.  We  assume  that  when 
the  judge  does  decide  orally  rather  than 
write  his  opinion,  that  he  makes  it  in 
the  form  of  a  statement  for  the  court 
and  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  type- 
writing for  the  record  by  the  reporter. 
I  f lurthermore  state  that  these  cases  are 
appealable. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  KASTEI<n^EIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  assume  It 
would  be  the  Intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  this  decision  from  the  bench, 
unsupported  by  written  conclusions  or 
findings  of  fact,  would  be  one  that  would 
be  used  rather  guardedly  by  the  court 
and  would  not  be  used  in  complicated 
cases  where  the  statements  would  be  es- 
sential to  a  determination  of  the  court's 
decision. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  correct  statement 
at  tliat  point,  and  I  would  agree.  I  think 
the  compelling  fact,  however,  that  there 
are  so  many  pending  cases — 431.000  ap- 
proximately— would  militate  against  the 
older  practice  of  requiring  in  every  case 
a  written  opinion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement  and  I  support 
the  action  that  is  being  taken  by  the 
committee.  I  think  it  is  a  very  construc- 
tive step  forward,  but  I  did  want  to  ex- 
press my  concern  that  if  the  judges  ap- 
pUed  this  procedure  rather  loosely,  we 
would  eventually  get  ourselves  back  into 
a  situation  in  which  more  time  would 
be  consumed  than  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  save. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  recommend, 
as  far  as  the  construction  of  this  par- 
ticular section  is  concerned,  any  loose 
interpretation. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  PoFF). 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  very 
brief.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  this 
is  the  work  product  of  two  administra- 
tions. It  is  bipartisan  in  this  body.  It  was 
bipartisan  in  the  other  body,  which  it 
passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  legislative  history  traces  its  origin 
back  to  the  89th  Congress,  when  in  1966 
representatives  from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  met  with  the  legislative 
committee  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
and  out  of  that  precipitated  what  is  now 
titles  n  and  m  of  the  pending  legislation. 
The  bill  will  permit  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms *to  vise  up-to-date  administrati\e 
procedures  and  methods  of  tuiministra- 
tive  review.  The  Bureau's  plans  for  a 
single,  continuous  procedure  in  deciding 
all  issues  In  any  entry  of  merchandise 
and  for  a  more  effective  and  more  inde- 
pendent administrative  review  within  the 
Bureau  should  give  assurance  to  the  im- 
porters that  their  protest  and  claims 
have  been  carefully  considered  and  ob- 
jectively reviewed.  Hopefully,  this  will 
lead  to  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
finally  determined  at  the  administrative 
level  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cases  brought  into  the  Customs  Court. 

Should  customs  reject  a  claim,  the  im- 
porter will  have  180  days  in  which  to  file 
an  action  in  the  Customs  Court.  This 
should  enaUe  him  to  carefully  consider 
whether  judicial  review  Is  warranted  un- 
der the  circumstances.  This  exteiuled  pe- 
riod for  filing  suit  should  eliminate  many 
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of  the  hasty  protective  appeals  for  re- 
appraisement  and  protests  which  pro- 
duced so  many  unnecessary  cases. 

The  major  changes  made  by  S.  2624 
in  Customs  Court  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  remove  impediments  to  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  court  and  to 
provide  it  with  the  necessary  powers  to 
deal  effectively  with  its  large  caseload. 

One  significant  change  eliminates  the 
automatic  referral  of  cases  from  the  Bu- 
reau to  the  court.  Under  the  biU,  the  Bu- 
reau wiU  be  authorized  to  employ  admin- 
istrative principles  and  procedures  simi- 
lar to  those  of  other  Government 
agencies.  When  the  Bureau  has  taken 
final  administrative  action,  the  claimant 
seeking  judicial  review  must  take  affirm- 
ative action  to  get  into  court. 

The  importer  will  initiate  this  acUon 
by  filing  a  svmimons  in  the  Customs 
Court.  The  court  wUl  provide  a  single 
Judicial  procedvire  in  which  all  issues,  in- 
cluding appraisement  and  classification, 
will  be  heard,  considered,  and  decided. 
Importers  will  be  able  to  Include  in  a 
single  cause  of  action  aU  entries  of  mer- 
chandise presenting  common  issues. 
The  court  wUl  have  full  authority  to 
order  actions  consolidated  or  severed,  as 
circumstances  warrant. 

A  minimum  filing  fee  of  $5  for  com- 
mencing an  action  in  the  Customs  Court 
is  provided  for  by  this  bill,  but  the  court 
is  granted  discretionary  authority  to  set 
any  higher  figure  not  exceeding  the  filing 
fee  in  the  District  Court,  presently  $15. 
The  filing  fee  should  have  two  worth- 
while effects: 

First.  It  should  cause  potential  litigants 
to  carefully  consider  the  advisability  of 
bringing  suit;  and 

Second.  Litigants,  in  order  to  mini- 
mize fees,  will  have  a  monetary  induce- 
ment to  consolidate  numerous  importa- 
tions involving  the  same  issues  into  one 
catise  of  action. 

The  effect  of  the  fee,  therefore,  should 
be  to  reduce  substantially  the  number 
of  cases  fUed  in  the  Customs  Court  each 


year. 

The  next  big  judicial  Improvement  Is 
the  requirement  that  cases  normaUy  be 
tried  by  a  single  Judge.  This  means  that 
classification  cases,  which  constitute  60 
percent  of  the  court's  work,  wUl  no  longer 
require  a  three-judge  trial.  The  three- 
Judge  panel  will  be  permitted  only  for 
cases  involving  constituUonal  questions 
or  serious  issues  in  the  administration 
of  the  customs  laws. 

Another  major  improvement  in  Judicial 
administration  Is  the  provision  to  relieve 
the  Judges  of  the  Customs  Court  of  the 
mandatory  and  inflexible  requirement  to 
render  their  decisions  In  writing,  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor  and  the 
facts  on  which  the  decision  is  based.  In 
every  contested  case.  The  Customs  Court 
Is  a  court  of  record,  and  all  decisions  of 
the  judges,  whether  oral  or  written,  are 
taken  down  by  the  court  reporter.  They 
are,  therefore,  available  for  report  and 
publication. 

In  addition,  under  the  bill,  the  Judge 
will  have  the  option  of  supporting  his  de- 
cision by  either  a  statement  of  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusloris  of  law  or  by  an 
opinion  stating  the  reasons  ukl  the  facts 
upon  which  his  decision  is  based. 

The  bill  will  also  make  a  significant 
CXVI M7— Part  la 


advance  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  ports  out- 
side of  New  York.  Single  Judges  will  now 
be  able  to  hear  and  decide  these  cases. 
This  will  eliminate  the  present  practice 
of  having  a  single  judge  hear  classifica- 
tion cases  in  ports  outside  New  York  and 
then  report  the  case  for  decision  by  a 
three-judge  division,  no  one  of  whose 
members  may  necessarily  have  been  the 
judge  who  heard  the  case. 

Finally,  under  the  bill,  appeals  from 
aU  cases  decided  by  the  Customs  Court 
wUl  go  directly  to  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals.  This  wiU  ehminate 
the  present  intermediate  appeal  proce- 
dure in  which  single-judge  decisions  m 
appraisement  cases  are  reviewed  by  a 
three- judge  division  in  the  Customs 
Court,  with  further  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

There  are.  of  course,  numerous  other 
areas  of  improvement  of  judicial  admin- 
istration in  the  Customs  Court  to  which 
this  bill  addresses  itself.  All  of  them  are 
directed  toward  the  elimination  of  recog- 
nized and  admitted  deficiencies  and 
shortcomings  in  the  existing  law.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  has  referred  to  them  in  his 
remarks,  so  there  is  no  need  to  repeat 

them. 

The  net  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  modern- 
ize the  court's  procedures  and  strengthen 
its  powers  to  manage  its  business  in  the 
most  effective  and  expeditious  fashion. 
These  reforms  are  necessary  and  long 
overdue.  I  xage  the  House  to  act  favor- 
ably on  S.  2624.  ,     .  ,^ 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
who  have  previously  spoken  to  Indicate 
a  general  support  of  this  bill.  They  cer- 
tainly are  to  be  complimented  for  the 
manner  In  which  they  have  handled  this 
very  complicated  subject. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a  dearth  of  ex- 
pertise In  this  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  subject  of  customs  legislation. 
The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  effort  it  has  made  to  modernize  the 
procedures  for  our  Customs  Court.  But 
its  efforts  are  not  perfect.  Because  by  its 
very  nature  this  leigslaUon  is  compli- 
cated, I  think  it  especiaUy  behooves  the 
Members  to  listen  to  those  who  have  by 
reason  of  their  profession  developed  an 
expertise  absent  in  this  House. 

I  think  the  membership  ought  to  know 
that  the  Customs  Bar  and  a  great  many 
importers  are  not  all  that  happy  with 
the  bill.  They  share  my  view  that  the 
bill  represents  progress,  but  that  it 
is  not  perfect,  and  were  we  here  under 
other  procedures,  it  could  profitably 
be  amended. 

More  particularly  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
position of  those  who  must  deal  with 
this  legislation  on  a  daily  basis  centers 
around  the  Imposition  of  a  filing  fee. 
Section  113  of  the  bill,  on  page  11.  Im- 
poses a  filing  fee  of  not  less  than  $5  nor 
more  than  the  filing  fee  for  commencing 
a  civil  action  in  the  U.S.  District  Court. 
I  think  the  immediate  response  of 
most  Members  would  be:  Why  should 
not  they  pay  a  fiUng  fee?  All  other  UU- 
gants  do.  But  the  membership  should  be 
aware  there  Is  something  very  special 
about  a  proceeding  before  the  Customs 
Court.  The  Issues  in  such  a  proceeding 


normally  Involve  but  two  points:  First, 
the  evaluation  of  the  item  imported,  and 
second,  the  classification  to  be  Imposed 
on  that  item.  ^      ^^ 

I  think  all  Members  realize  that  a  ship- 
ment from  overseas  may  Involve  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  items  each  having 
a  different  value  and  accordingly  each  a 
different  valuation.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  this  act,  an  importer 
must  pay  a  filing  fee  with  respect  to  each 
item  We  should  be  aware  that  this  legis- 
lation may  indeed  affect  the  price  of 
commodities  which  are  Imported  into 
this  country. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of 
this  act  indicates  that  a  filing  fee  was 
tried  once  before. 

It  did  not  work.  The  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  found  It  necessary  to  repeal  a 
law  providing  for  a  filing  fee  in  customs 
court  cases.  ^        . 

In  the  months  ahead  we  may  have  to 
undo  the  filing  fee  imposed  In  thli  legis- 
lation. ^^  ^  ... 
Recognizing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
matter  is  before  us  now  under  suspen- 
sion and  that  no  amendments  to  the 
legislation  are  in  order,  I  can  only  ap- 
peal to  the  very  distinguished  members 
of  this  subcommittee  and  urge  that  they 
carefully  monitor  this  legislation  if  it 
becomes  law  to  see  whether  or  not  an  un- 
conscionable burden  is  imposed  upon  im- 
porters and,  of  course,  upon  those  con- 
sumers who  buy  theh:  products,  by  the 
imposition  of  this  filing  fee. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  indicating 

my  support  for  the  legislation,  but  my 

reservation  concerning  the  imposition  of 

a  filing  fee.  ,    ^ 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

tieman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  the  usual 
practice  In  any  court  to  charge  a  filhig 
fee  for  bringing  an  action.  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted cost  in  the  operation  of  a  business. 
In  this  regard,  an  importer  is  no  different 
from  any  other  businessman  who  must 
resort  to  the  cotu-ts.  Yet  the  custOTOs 
court  Is  the  only  court  we  kiiow  of  that 
does  not  Impose  a  filing  fee. 

It  has  been  contended  that  It  Is  unfair 
to  require  an  importer  to  pay  multiple 
filing  fees  when  he  is  reg\ilarly  importing 
the  same  article  of  merchandise  and  Is 
contesting  each  denial  of  his  protest  with 
respect  to  that  article.  To  take  care  of 
this  situation,  a  special  provision  has 
been  included  in  section  110  of  the  bill, 
amending  tlHe  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  1582(d),  which  permits  the  Im- 
porter to  minimize  his  filing  fees;  he  can 
consoUdate  all  his  protests  that  raise  a 
common  issue  and  that  have  been  demed 
within  the  preceding  180  days  into  a 
single  cause  of  action  and  thus  pay  only 
a  single  fee. 

Congress  has  never  Imposed  a  filing 
fee  for  commencing  an  action  In  the 
customs  court.  Under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1913  a  filing  fee  of  $1  was  imposed  as  a 
condition  for  filing  a  protest  required  for 
administrative  review  with  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  This  provision  was  repealed  by 
Congress  In  1922. 

There  is  no  similarity  between  the  fee 
for  filing  a  request  for  administrative  ac- 
tion by  an  administrative  agency  and  » 
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fee  for  filing  an  action  In  cfcurt.  Thus,  a 
taxpayer  is  not  charged  a  filing  fee  for 
any  administrative  review  of  a  claim  for 
income  tax  refund  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau.  However,  if  he  seeks  judi- 
cial review,  he  must  pay  thi  s  filing  fee  in 
the  Tax  Court. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  Uie  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  frcm  Wisconsin 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S.  2624.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  thai  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  i»oint  of  order 
that  the  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
vere — yeas.  301,  nays  0,  n4t  voting  128, 
as  follows: 

IRoU   No.   1231 
YEAS— 301 


Abbltt 
Adair 

AddAbbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

OklU. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Aim. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Belcber 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Biasoo 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotonan 
Brown,  lllcb. 
BroyhUl,  N  C. 
Broybill,  Va. 
Bvirke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurllBon.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utab 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 
Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Cbamberlaln 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collier 

CoUlns 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Connan 

Cougtalln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

DaTls,a*. 


Davis.  WU. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Kdmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Ptndley 

Plaher 

Foley 

Ford. 

WlUlamD. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frey 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
C3allagber 
Oannatz 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Orlffln 
Griffiths 
Oroes 
Grover 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

HamUton 
Bammer- 
(chmldt 
Hanley 
Tfa""* 

Hansen.  Wash 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
H«bert 

Hechler.  W.  Vi 
Heckler,  Mass 
Helstoakl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogup 
HoUfleld 
Bortan 
Hooner 
Howard 


Hull 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastemneler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McKneally 

Blacdonald. 


MacOregor 

liiahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlaa 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

BUller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Morton 


Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Koaakl 

Olsen 

O-NeUl, 


Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pofl 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsbsck 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 128 


Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Welcker 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Abemethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Bell,  Calif. 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corbctt 
Crane 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Parbstein 
Fish 
Flood 


Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Glaimo 

GUbert 

Goldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hal  pern 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Hays 
Jones.  Tenn. 

Klrwan 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Long.  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McFall 

McMUlan 

Madden 

Mann 

Melcher 

Meskill 

Mikva 

Mlnshall 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moeher 

Murphy,  NY. 


NIX 

O'Neal.  0«. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Philbln 

Podell 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scbneebell 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tunney 

UUman 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

Widnall 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Yatron 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Fre- 
llnghuysen. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Brademaa  wltli  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nortii 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Gubeer. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  MlnshalL 

Mr.  Pbllbln  with  Mr.  Morse. 


Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Meskill. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr  Stratton  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 
Mr.    St   Germain  with   Mr.   McClory. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wat- 
klns. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr.  FYazer  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Biish. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with   Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.   Dlngell   with   Mr.   Talcott. 
Mr   Emlskl  with  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  Mxirphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wid- 
nall. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan. _ 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr   Baring  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ullman 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Gaydoe. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Ruth  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^_^ 

RETIREMENT  OP  JUSTICES  AND 

JUDGES 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
1508)  to  improve  judicial  machinery  by 
amending  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  retirement  of  Justices  and  judges  of 
the  United  States,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


S.  1508 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
371(b)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ",  or  after  attaining  the  age  of 
sixty  years  and  after  serving  at  least  twenty 
years   continuously   or  otherwise." 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  373  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  the  last  comma 
therein  the  following:  "or  aft«r  attaining  the 
age  of  sixty  years  and  after  serving  at  least 
twenty  years  continuously  or  otherwise,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demsmded? 
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Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second.  ^,    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  .  wUl  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCrnxocH)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The    gentleman    from   New    York   is 

recognized.  o    icnn 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1508 
would  amend  the  judicial  code  to  Uber- 
allze  retirement  of  Justices  and  Judges 
of  the  United  States.  As  passed  by  the 
other  body,  the  bill  extends  retirement 
benefits  to  Federal  judges  after  20  years 
of  service,  IrrespecUve  of  age.  It  also  ex- 
tends similar  benefits  to  judges  of  the 
territorial  courts— Canal  Zone,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  at  Its  October  1969  meeting  ap- 
proved Judicial  reUrement  after  20  years 
of  service  providing  thi  retiring  judge 
had  reached  60  years  of  age.  Committee 
amendments  to  the  bill  add  this  age 
limit  of  60  years  to  all  Justices  or  judges 
electing  to  retire  after  20  years  of  serv- 
ice. With  these  amendments,  the  bill 
only  wUl  apply  to  judges  appointed  be- 
fore their  50th  birthday— since  other- 
wise they  would  qualify  for  retirement 
at  age  65,  after  15  years  of  service.  Under 
existing  law.  Federal  Judges  may  elect 
to  retire  at  age  70,  with  10  years  of  serv- 
ice or  at  age  65,  with  15  years  of  service. 
If  amended  as  proposed  and  enacted 
into  law,  10  judges'  out  of  a  Federal 
bench  of  approximately  468  would  be 
eligible  to  elect  retirement.  Four  addi- 
tional Judges'  will  have  completed  20 
years  of  service  as  of  July  1,  1970,  but 
will  not  have  reached  60  years  of  age. 
The  retirement  liberalization  proposed 
by  this  legislation  should  serve  to  make 
the  Federal  bench  more  attractive  to 
younger,  qualified  men,  and  also  pro- 
vide an  increase  in  the  available  judicial 
manpower.  When  a  judge  retires  and  ac- 
cepts senior  judge  status  he  may  con- 
tinue to  perform  Judicial  duties  and  help 
to  alleviate  existing  backlogs  at  the  same 
time  a  vacancy  occurs  on  his  court  that 
can  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a 
new  regular  active  service  judge. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  well  as  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  former  Director  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  also  recommend  Its  fa- 
vorable ccMislderation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  a  judge  sign? 
What  kind  of  an  agreement  does  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  sign  when  he  becomes  a  Judge 
that  provides  he  must  serve  after  re- 
tirement? What  if  a  Judge  elects  not  to 
serve  after  retirement? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
When  a  Judge  is  appointed  he  is  ap- 
pointed for  Ufe.  He  does  not  sign  any 
particular  document.  If  he  does  some- 
thing that  departs  from  law  he  can  be 
deprived  of  his  oflttce.  He  can  be  im- 
peached. .  _.  . 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  Is  nothing  to 


compel  a  judge,  having  retired,  to  con- 
tinue to  preside  over  any  court  anywhere, 

is  there? 

Mr  CELLER.  I  told  the  gentleman 
that  he  can  undertake  the  duties  I  have 

indicated.  ^     ^    ,.        ..^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  if  he  dechnes  to 

serve?  ^     _  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Upon  retirement  a  Fed- 
eral judge  may  continue  to  perform  Ju- 
dicial duUes.  if  he  is  wiUing  and  able 
to  do  so.  The  vast  majority  of  retirees 
have  continued  in  an  active  status. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  Uberalizing  the  retirement  of  all 


Federal  Judges  whereby  at  60  years  of 
age  and  20  years  of  service  they  can  re- 
tire at  full  salary  of  about  $40,000  a  year 
without  having  contributed  a  single  dol- 
lar to  any  retirement  fund. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  tried  to  explain  the 
duties  of  the  retired  Judges,  but  I  will 
be  more  explicit. 

The  effect  of  Judicial  retirement  is  two- 
fold: First,  upon  retirement,  a  vacancy 
arises  in  a  judgeship  that  must  be  filled 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  second,  the  re- 
tired judge  becomes  a  senior  judge,  and 
in  that  capacity  remains  available  to  per- 


'  '''mlm^^c^m  iudges  who  wiii  have  served  ^^^^/f  s^J;/°«  "*'  *"°  *'^^  ''"'^"  '"^  "  °"  °"  '''"'' 

^  Dile  ol  birtli     Oi» 

NiHM  and  eoert . 

"^                                              77                                                                  Sepl   3.1909  No».    J,  19*6 

Barelon,  David  L,  District otCotumO™  Appelate. ";  Apr.  21.1908  Jsne  28. 1949 

Tamm   Edward  A.,  DtsUKl  ot  Columbia  Appellate q^^    10.1908  Apr.    6.1958 

Worlev  Eutene.  Custom  and  Patent  Appeals -- j^p,  24  1910  Nov.    1.1940 

Kaufman.  I'rvmg  R.  2d  circt.rt i:::::".::::::::::.-  ocl  9.1906  oct  27.1949 

Hill  Dslmas  0..  10th  arcuit J«ly   25. 1907    Jan.     9.1949 

Lvn'ne  Seybourn  H..  Alabama,  Norttiem '"...May  27.1906    Jan.   26,1947 

W«a«ki.  Charles  E,.MassK:h«settj -"_:__  j„,;  26.1905    Au|.  11.1949 

H.7AT.  Rby  *..  -."""ri.  Esster. :::::::::::_:::::-  auL  ».  \^  ««..  u,  w 

Solomon.  Gus  J.,  Oregon One.  28.1909    No*.  14, 1942 

Connally,  Ben  C,  Texas,  Soutntm 

";rEr;:CT.VE  J«DCES  who  W,U  "AV^^SE^EO  .  VEA^^OR  more  and  who  WIU  not  HAVE  REACHED  ACE  SO 

^  Date  of  birth     OtIN 

Nime  and  eoBrt  . 

" ~  Jan.   14  1911    Oct  26.1949 

Wri£ht  J.  Skelly,  District  ot  Columbia,  AppelUto :;i  Sept  iWU    J«ty  M- JJJ^ 

ForS  Morgan.  diRtoms ---.- ".i:::. oTt   18.1913    Apr.    5.  950 

Steckier  William  E..  Indiana,  Southern _  July    9.1910    Feb.  16,1949 

Foley,  James  T.,  New  York,  Northern - 

form  other  Judicial  duties  to  the  extent  pr^^  "S^sTLc^pHSni'^r  sTtTat 

^"ilfhe^^^t^m^ther'^aJe^proxi-  ^s^^'i^ 'iZ' 20   yea^rs   of   continuous 

mately  107  U.S.  Judges  on  senior  status^  ^'SSently  the  retirement  and  reslgna- 

Statlstics    fo'-,  "l%°l«;/37fc*6^  uon^vllions  for  Federal  Judges  are 

year— July  1.  1968  to  June  30,  1969— re  "°"^<j    j^    sections    371,    372,    and 

veal   the   substantial   level   of   Judicial  feJ'^^^^^J^  28    United   States   Code, 

duties  which  are  presently  betog  under-  ^.   of   tiUe   28.   um^^     ^^     ^^ 

taken  by  Judges  on  seriior  status^  iSclem  Judge  "may  retain  his  office. 

First,  eighty-three  Judges  served  wUh-     ^rUcle  m  juoge^  w^  .^^    ^^^_ 

in  their  own  circuits  or  districts   They     but    JJ^ire    ironi       gi^  ^^^^  ^^ 

heard  1.402  cases  on/PP«tivJ^^°"?"'=^     y"ars  coJtouoJly  or  otherwise,  or  may 
1,044  trials  and  sat  for  a  total  of  1.737     years  conjm^^^y^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

trial  days.  .  attained  the  age  of  65  after  15  years 
second,  in  addition  23  Ju|fee8we«M^  JrseiSe  an^^ePeafter  he  shall  "con- 
signed to  special  courts,  courts  of  appesJ  "^t'Ti  receive  the  salary  of  the  ofllce." 
or  district  courts  in  o^  "^i^^^i^lSlJ  ^150?  2^  amended,  wo^d  simply  add 
heard  235  cases  on  W»peal  jo^ducted  74  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ..^,  ^f ter  attaining  the 
trials,  and  sat  for  181  trial  days  ^                               ^^^^  serving  at  least 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  ^f  °^ J^^^^^t^uously  or  otherwise." 
nothing  in  law  to  compel  a  judge  to  serve  ^O^a"  ^unu^^=>^^  ^^  subsection  Is 
once  he  has  retired.  ^    judge  who  retires  thereunder  is 
Mr.  CELLER.  The  genUeman  is  ecactly  *J^\^^^e  That  is,  he  would  retain  his 
right.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ftute  to  stil^J  J  J^^^          ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
compel  them,  but  they  generally  always  Ji^^^,^^^"^-  ^^^  prohibitions  of  the  Fed- 
do  continue  to  perform  duties.  relating  to  Federal  judges.  For 
Mr.  GROSS.  Do  the  provisions  of  this  ^  ~     j         ju<jge  retired  under  secUon 
bill  apply  nationwide   or  do  they  apply  examp  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
only  to  the  District  of  Columbia?  ^j.  speaker,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
Mr.  CELLER.  This  applies  aU  over  the  ^^  system  of  retiring  Federal  judges  has 
NaUon.                                              ,  greatly  benefited  the  country.  Pew  peo- 
Mr    GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman  ^^^  y^ovlA  disagree  with  the  following 
for  yielding.                                            ,  statement  by  Judge  Albert  Maris,  himself 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  wlU  say  to  the  BenUe-  ^  g,^^.  senior  Judge: 

man.  there  is  no  additional  cost  to  the  ^^^  ^^  ^j^,  g^^^  benefits  of  the  federal 

Government.  judicial   retirement   system   is  that   «w^ 

Mr  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  ^nlor  Judges  are  avaUabie  for  «»P««*"'J'* 

inlupport  of  S.  1508.  This  legislation,  ^gned  Judicial  «*«*y,  «^,'^,^^^*"^rfc 
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to  the  gen- 


60  with  20 
is  right.  If 


Ing  In  thooe  areas  where  the  (aseloads  are 
heavteet.  As  retired  judges  gft  older,  of 
course,  they  become  less  able  <o  make  this 
contribution,  but  judges  approaching  age  70 
are  mostly  vigorous  and  able,  a|nd  to  facili- 
tate their  retirement  will  be  to  add  very  sub- 
stantially to  Judicial  manpower  In  places 
where  It  U  badly  needed. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  ;his  legisla- 
tion is  both  necessary  and  d(  sirable  and 
will  greatly  benefit  our  judli;ial  system, 
especially  with  regard  to  Its  present 
backlog  of  pending  cases.  I, urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably  for  its 
passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  i  yield 

tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentl  eman  say— 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  correc  ;  me  on  this 
if  I  am  wrong— that  this  till  provides 
that  a  Federal  judge  can  retire  at  about 
$40,000  a  year  at  the  age  o^ 
years  of  service? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  That 
this  legislation  is  enacted  inlto  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  the  age  if  60  and  if 
he  has  20  years  of  service,  iind  he  pays 
not  a  dime  into  a  retirement  f imd.  That 
beats  congressional  retirerient  all  to 
pieces,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  woiJd  think  it 
does. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  a  -e  some  able 
lawyers  in  the  United  Stat«4  of  America 
who  make  much  more  than  fmy  Member 
of  Congress.  We  are  seekihg  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  are  trying]  to  find  the 
ablest,  the  most  dedicated  |nen  for  the 
Federal  judiciary  that  wants  to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  miftutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr.  Scorr). 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  wis  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  I  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,!l  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  bill  because  Ibelleve  it  is 
a  bad  bill.  It  is  unfair  to  all  iGrovemment 
employees  other  than  Pederfil  judges. 

You  know,  judges  do  not  i^ay  anything 
into  the  retirement  system '  They  get  a 
free  ride.  Other  Government  employees 
pay  from  6»/i  to  7^  percent  of  their 
salary  into  the  retirement  sjstem. 

Federal  judges  make  fro»i  $40,000  to 
$62,500  per  year  In  salary  ^ch  cannot 
be  reduced  during  their  term  of  office. 
They  receive  full  retirement!  benefits.  No 
other  Government  employ ei  other  than 
a  Federal  judge  receives  more  than  80 
percent  of  his  salary  as  4  retirement 
annuity.  In  order  to  receiw  the  maxi- 
mum of  80  percent,  other  erajployees  must 
work  for  extremely  long  peciods  of  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  any  difldculty  i|i  recruiting 
Judges.  I  know  that  in  my  district  for  the 
one  judgeship  we  hope  to  hfive  available 
I  have  a  stream  of  lawyer! — good  law- 
yers— coming  into  my  office  seeking  an 
endorsement  for  the  Federal  judgeship. 
And  I  expect  that  is  tnie  ot  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  It  Is  my  further  opin- 
ion that  we  can  get  good  Judges  at  the 
pay  they  are  now  receiving  and  under  the 
retirement  law  as  It  is  today. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Con- 
gress made  a  mistake  when  it  passed  the 
basic  Mil  giving  Federal  J^idges  a  free 
ride  at  full  pay. 


I  know  some  will  argue  that  you  can- 
not reduce  a  judge's  pay  during  his  term 
of  office.  Certainly,  this  is  true  during  his 
term  of  office,  but  once  he  retires,  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  Constitution  requires 
that  he  receive  full  pay.  He  can  elect 
whether  or  not  to  retire  but  once  the 
election  is  made  he  receives  whatever  re- 
tirement annuity  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
determines. 

In  simmiary,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
that  this  is  a  bad  bill.  It  discriminates 
against  all  Government  employees  except 
Federal  judges.  I  urge  the  membership 
to  vote  against  this  bUl  and  defeat  it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lan- 
DRUM) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  1508,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  109.  nays  198,  not  voting  122, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1241 

YEAS— 109 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Asplnall 

Berry 

Blester 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Caffery 

Carey 

(Tasey 

Celler 

Clay 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Donobue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Felghan 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashley 
Belcher 
BeU,  OtUf . 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blackbvim 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 


Foley 
Ford, 

vruilam  D. 
Priedel 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gray 
Oude 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hubert 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kluczynskl 
Leggett 
McCuUocb 
McDade 
MacOregor 
Marsh 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Mink 
Morton 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Nedsl 
O'Haia 

NAY&— 198 

Boland 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Bymea,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Oamp 


,  m. 


Olsen 

O'NelU.  Mass. 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
wnght 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 


Cowger 
Cramer 
Daniel.  Va. 
DavU,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Denney 
Derwluskl 
Devlne 
Dom 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grlflln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
G rover 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
HuU 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
ClawsoD,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlln 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

King 

Kleppe 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

LatU 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
BlaUllard 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pettu 
Pike 
Ptmle 
Poage 
Powell 
Price.  Tex. 


Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  ni. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ryan 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sh  river 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jag* 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watts 

Welcker 

White 

Whltten 

Williams 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 122 


Abemethy 
Albert 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Btaggl 
Bingham 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brown,  CaUf. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
CorbeU 
Crane 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Pish 


Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Ooldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hal  pern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hays 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Klrwan 

Koch 

Long,  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McFall 

McMillan 

Mann 

MesklU 

Mlkva 

Miller.  CaUf. 

UlnshaU 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 


Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

PodeU 

Pollock 

Purcell 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Oermaln 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tunney 

nilman 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

WldnaU 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wold 

Yatron 


ii 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

iSx.  Hays  with  1ST.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  0«rald 
R.  Ford. 


Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pre- 
llnghuysen. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with   Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr,  Pish. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.   Culver  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  McClockey. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr  Halpern. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr  Buchanan. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.    St   Oermaln    with    Mr.    McClory. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnols. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennesssee  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.   Olsen   with   Mr.   Pollock. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
WhaUey. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Retiss  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Flowers. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Brown  of  CallfomU  with  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mann. 
Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Gaydos. 
Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  and 
Messrs.  HAGAN  and  ZWACH  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BRAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimoxmced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  SOBOBA 
INDIAN  RESERVATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3328)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  approve  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mis- 
sion Indians  releasing  a  claim  against 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  and  Eastern  Munic- 
ipal Water  District,  CaUfomia,  and  to 
provide  for  construction  of  a  water  dis- 
tribution system  and  a  water  supply  for 


the    Soboba     Indian    Reservation,     as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3328 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
approve  a  release  agreement  to  be  negotiated 
by  and  between  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
Indians,  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  hereinafter  caUed  Met- 
ropolitan, and  the  Eastern  Municipal  Water 
District,  hereinafter  called  Eastern,  which 
provides  among   other  things   that — 

(a)  Metropolitan  shaU  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Soboba  Indians  the  simi  of  »30,000. 
Payment  shall  be  made  when  the  lands  that 
comprise  the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation 
have  been  annexed  to  Metropolitan  and  to 
Eastern.  The  annexation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  release 
agreement  and  the  annexation  and  water 
service  agreement  to  be  executed  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Soboba  Band  of  Mission  Indians 
releases  Metropolitan  and  Eastern,  their  suc- 
cessors or  assigns,  from  all  claim  It  may  have 
based  on  past,  present,  or  future  actual  or 
claimed  damage  to.  or  Interference  with,  the 
flow  of  waters  from  the  springs  on  the  So- 
boba Indian  Reservation  lands,  or  on  actual 
or  claimed  Interference  with,  or  damage  to. 
the  water  supply  to  or  upon  the  lands  of 
the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation,  which  claims 
arise  from  construction  and  operation  of  a 
certain  tunnel  through  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains  constructed  In  the  1930'8. 

(c)  The  release  agreement  shaU  be  effec- 
tive upon  the  completion  of  the  concurrent 
annexation  of  the  Soboba  Indian  Reserva- 
tion lands  to  MetropoUtan  and  Eastern  and 
upon  the  execution  of  an  annexation  and 
water  service  agreement  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Soboba  Band  of  Indians  are  authorized 
to  enter  Into  an  annexation  and  water  serv- 
ice agreement  with  Eastern  which  provides, 
among  other  things,  that — 

(a)  The  Soboba  Indian  Reservation  lands 
may  be  annexed  to  Eastern  and  Metropolitan. 

(b)  No  annexation  charge  or  back  taxes  re- 
gardless of  form  ShaU  be  made  for  said  an- 
nexation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  and  Eastern  shall  jointly 
determine  the  addlUonal  new  water  supply 
and  distribution  faculties  that  shaU  be  con- 
structed and  the  existing  facilities  that  shall 
be  rehabilitated  in  order  to  provide  domestic 
and  irrigation  water  to  each  consumer 
within  the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation.  Sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  authorization  limi- 
tation in  section  6.  construction  or  rehabiU- 
tatlon  of  faclUtles  to  provide  water  service 
to  the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation  shall  be 
undertaken  by  Eastern.  shaU  be  financed  by 
the  United  States,  with  Eastern  providing 
such  funds  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Eastern  Jointly  determine  represent  a 
prorated  share  of  joint-use  faculties  con- 
structed outside  of  the  Soboba  Reservation, 
and  with  the  »30,000  paid  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(a)  being  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation.  Facilities  constructed 
within  the  Soboba  Reservation  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  United  States  and  faculties 
constructed  outside  of  the  Soboba  Reserva- 
tion shaU  be  the  property  of  Eastern. 

(d)  Eastern  shaU  have  the  exclusive  right, 
without  charge,  to  use  the  supply  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  owned  by  the  United 
States  lying  within  the  Soboba  Indian  Res- 
ervation, and  Eastern  shall  assume  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  maintaining  and  operating 
such  facilities. 

(e)  Upon  assumption  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  system  by  Eastern  fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  Initial  instaUatlon 
and    rehabiUUtlon    work,    any    new   service 


connections  applied  for  by  residents  or  con- 
stuners  within  the  Soboba  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  any  other  additional  water  main 
extensions  or  faculties  required  for  serving 
new  development  within  the  Soboba  Indian 
Reservation,  shall  be  financed  by  the  appli- 
cants for  such  service,  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  rules  and  regulations  of  East- 
em,  except  as  Indicated  In  the  next  sen- 
tence. As  long  as  title  to  the  lands  Involved 
is  held  In  trust  by  the  United  States,  such 
new  service  connections  or  additional  water 
main  extensions  or  faculties  may  be  financed 
by  the  United  SUtes  to  the  extent  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All 
such  new  service  connections,  additional  ex- 
tensions, or  facilities  shall  be  constructed 
by  Eastern.  All  such  new  service  connec- 
tions, additional  extensions,  or  facilities 
financed  by  parties  other  than  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  property  of  Eastern.  AU 
such  service  connections,  additional  exten- 
sions, or  facUlUes  financed  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  property  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  exclusive  use  by  Eastern 
without  charge. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  capacity 
and  location  of  the  Jointly  agreed  upon  fa- 
cilities, Eastern  shaU  deUver  domestic  and 
irrigation  water  to  each  individual  con- 
sumer within  the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation 
In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  standard 
TMles  and  regulations  of  Eastern  and  the 
provisions  of  the  annexation  and  water  serv- 
ice agreement. 

(g)  The  retaU  rates  appUcable  to  water 
service  within  the  Soboba  Indian  Reserva- 
tion shaU  be  mutuaUy  agreed  upon  by  East- 
em  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
shall  be  neither  less  than  nor  more  than  the 
estimated  cost  of  such  water  service  to  East- 
em,  adjusted  to  reflect  differences  between 
estimated  costs  and  actual  costs  in  preced- 
ing rate  periods.  Eastern  shaU  make  coUec- 
tlons  for  service  In  accordance  with  lu  pre- 
vaUing  rules  and  regulations  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shaU  guarantee  pay- 
ment to  Eastern  of  any  delinquent  biU  for 
providing  water  service  to  lands  held  in 
trust  within  the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation. 
Water  service  to  a  consumer  shaU  be  dis- 
continued In  accordance  with  the  prevaU- 
Ing  rules  and  regulations  of  Eastern  when 
a  blU  for  service  becomes  delinquent,  and 
shall  not  be  resumed  as  long  as  the  blU  Is 
delinquent  without  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  not  approve  a  reeumpUon  of  service  to 
an  Indian  who  Is  able  to  pay  aU  or  a  portion 
of  a  delinquent  biU  and  fails  to  do  so. 

(h)  When  title  restrictions  are  removed 
from  any  part  or  all  of  the  Soboba  Indian 
Reservation  land,  the  lesponslbUlty  and 
duties  of  the  United  States  under  the  an- 
nexation and  water  service  agreement  shall 
cease  with  respect  to  such  land,  except  for 
the  insUUatlon  and  rehablUtatlon  obUga- 
tlons  undertaken  In  subsections  2(c)  and 
(e)  unless  otherwise  provided  by  Act  of 
Congress.  Title  to  the  water  distribution  fa- 
clUties  serving  such  lands  shaU  at  that  time 
become  the  property  of  Eastern  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  Eastern  to  provide  water  service 
to  such  land  at  cost  to  the  district  shall 
likewise  cease. 

SBC.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
grant  to  Eastern  without  charge  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  (a) 
rights-of-way  over  Soboba  Reservation  lands 
necessary  for  the  use,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  supply  and  distribution  facilities 
owned  by  the  United  States;  (b)  rights-of- 
way  within  which  new  service  connections 
are  instaUed  after  initial  InstaUatlon  and 
rehablUtatlon  work  has  been  completed  by 
Eastern;  and  (c)  rights-of-way  necessary 
for  additional  water  main  extensions  and 
other  waterworks  faclUtles  required  for 
serving  new  development:  Proinded,  That 
where  title  to  the  Soboba  Reservation  lands 
Involved  has  been  conveyed  in  fee  simple  by 
the  United  States  the  rlghU-of-w»v  hereby 
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•uthoplaed  shall  be  subject  to  pricr  approval 
of  the  owner  of  record.  Eastern  Bball  con- 
struct. u»«.  maintain,  operate,  or  Install  the 
equipment  or  XaciUtles  for  which  ^he  rights- 
of-way  are  granted  In  a  manner  tjhat  avoids 
damage  to  buildings,  crops,  or  tr*e«,  or  in- 
terference with  growing  of  croAs.  Should 
such  damage  or  Interference  occir.  Eastern 
shall  compensate  the  United  Sta^  as  trus- 
tee, or  the  fee  owner  of  record.  The  rights- 
of-way  granted  shall  revert  to  me  United 
States  or  the  owner  of  record  whei  no  longer 
reqvaied  for  the  purpose  or  pi^poses  for 
which  granted.  , 

S«c.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  sMaU  permit 
MetropoUUn  or  Eastern,  or  their  successors 
or  assigna,  to  alienate,  encumber,  br  tax  any 
property  belonging  to  an  Indian  I  or  Indian 
band  which  is  held  In  trust  by  pe  United 
States  of  America,  or  which  la  si^bject  to  a 
restriction  against  alienation  Imposed  by  the 
United  States  ot  America,  while  »uch  prop- 
erty is  exempt  therefrotn  under  Federal  case 
law  or  provisions  of  other  Federal  statutes. 

amc.  5.  TTiere  are  authorized  td  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provlslo»ia  of  sub- 
secUon  2(c)  not  to  exceed  »316,6S|B,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  imexpended  balanc*  of  sums 
prevloualy  approprtated  and  available  for  a 
water  supply  to  the  Soboba  Reservation  and 
the  930.000  provided  pursuant  to  subsection 
2(c),  plua  or  minvia  such  amouilts.  If  any, 
aa  may  be  Justified  by  reason  <U  ordinary 
fluctuatlMis  in  construction  cosls  as  indi- 
cated by  engineering  cost  Indices  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  Involved.  There 
are  also  authorised  to  be  approptlated  such 
suma  as  may  be  necessary  to  malfle  any  pay- 
ments guaranteed  pursuant  to  subsection 
2(g).  No  funds  shaU  be  approp«lated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorlaatlon  contained  in  thia 
section  imtil  sixty  calendar  days  (inot  count- 
ing days  on  which  either  the  Ho\»se  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  is  not^  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  paore  than 
three  calendar  day»  to  a  day  certain)  after 
the  Secretary  has  submitted  to  tl|e  Congress 
a  plan  foe  the  oonstructlon  and  use  of  the 
water  supply  and  distribution  facilities  under 
■ubaectlon  2(c),  and  for  the  repayment  of 
costs  as  provided  in  section  6,  anf  then  only 
if  within  said  sixty  days  neither;  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ulterior  and 
jniita-r  AfTaliB  disapproves  by  committee 
resolution  the  plan  submitted. 

Sac.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
right  of  the  Soboba  Indiana  to  plursue  thelx 
claim  against  the  United  States  under  the 
Act  of  August  13.  1»46  («0  Stat,  104»),  now 
pending  In  docket  numbered  80A(  before  the 
Indian  Claims  CommisBlon.  but  apy  expend- 
itures under  subsections  3(c).  («) .  and  (g), 
and  the  tSO.OOO  paid  by  the  Metropolitan 
and  used  pursuant  to  subeectlod  2(c),  may 
be  used  by  the  Commission  either  in  mitiga- 
tion of  damages  or  as  an  offset  fcgalnst  any 
award  which  the  Indians  may  recflve.  If  such 
anaount  exceeds  the  award,  the  excess,  and 
all  expenditures  by  the  United  States  under 
subsections  2(c),  (e).  and  (g»j  after  the 
date  of  the  award,  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
United  States,  without  Interest.!  by  deduc- 
tions from  revenues  received  byjthe  Soboba 
Banu  or  its  members  from  the  si^e.  lease,  or 
rental  of  the  lands,  such  deduc|lon«  to  be 
m  amounts  that  will  reimburse  ;  the  United 
States  within  fifty  years,  or  as  ^n  there- 
after as  possible,  according  to  ^Imates  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whlah  estimates 
may  be  revised  from  time  to  tlm*:  Prorided, 
That  deductions  In  any  one  yeir  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  r  (venues  re- 
ceived in  that  year. 

Stc.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  assignment  of  and  on  the 
Soboba  Reservation  shall  be  n  odlfled,  re- 
duced in  size,  revoked,  or  other  irlse  limited 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  Soboba  Band, 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  If  in  his 
Judgment  the  governing  body  ^alls  to  aet 
effectively,  in  order  to  assure  thi  t  the  bene- 


fits from  the  development  of  the  land  with 
water  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act,  other 
than  for  subsistence  purposes,  will  accrue  to 
the  Band  rather  than  to  the  assignee. 

See.  8.  The  second  sentence  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  9.  1955  (69  SUt.  639),  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  415) ,  U  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  after  "GUa  River  Reservation," 
the  wortls  "the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  3328 
is  to  provide  a  water  supply  for  the  So- 
boba Indian  Reservation  in  California. 
The  reservation  consists  of  5.056  acres  of 
land  located  about  85  miles  southeast  of 
Los  Angeles  and  about  35  miles  southeast 
of  Riverside.  The  reservation  was  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  In  1883,  and 
enlarged  to  its  present  size  by  subsequent 
Executive  orders.   The  Soboba  Band  is 
estimated  to  have  about  300  members, 
and  approximately  210  of  them  live  on 
the  reservation.  The  land  is  held  in  trust 
for  the  band  as  a  whole,  and  none  of  it 
has  been  allotted  to  individual  members. 
Prior  to  1936,  springs  and  wells  pro- 
vided an  adequate  water  supply  for  the 
reservation.   It  was  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  stock  water,  and  some  irriga- 
tion farming  principally  for  subsistence 
purposes.  Between   1933   and   1939   the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
Calilomla  constructed  a  tunnel  through 
the  nearby  San  Jacinto  Mountains  as  a 
part  of  its  Colorado  River  aqueduct.  Al- 
though the  timnel  is  not  on  the  reserva- 
tion, it  intercepted  large  subterranean 
flows  of  water,  and  a  total  of  21  springs 
in  the  reservation  subsequently  dried  up. 
In  addition,  the  wells  pumping  ground 
water  throughout  the  basin  have  lowered 
the  water  table  to  180  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  the  water  table  is  falling  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  15  feet  a  year.  The  total 
amount  of  recoverable  ground  water  is 
unknown,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
provide  a  dependable  water  supply   to 
meet  the  growth  needs  of  the  reservation. 
There  has  been  no  demonstrated  connec- 
tion, however,  between  the  falling  ground 
water  table  and  the  San  Jacinto  Tunnel. 
The  present  water  supply  is  inadequate 
for  the  domestic  needs  of  the  Indians, 
and  no  water  Is  available  for  irrigation. 
During  the  past  30  years,  the  Indians 
have  asserted  a  claim  against  the  metro- 
politan water  district  based  on  the  in- 
terruption of  the  Indians'  water  supply 
by  the  construction  of  the  San  Jacinto 
Tunnel.  A  negotiated  settlement  could 
not  be  reached,  and  the  claim  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
1956   for   litigation.  No  case  was  filed 
because    of    the    difficulty    in    proving 
damages. 

The  Indians  also  have  pending  in  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  based  upon  the 
alleged  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  an  interference  with  their  water 
supply  by  Metropolitan,  and  by  other 
water  users  who  arc  pumping  ground- 
water In  the  basin.  The  liability  of  the 


United  States,  if  any,  has  not  been  de- 
termined. 

Present  land  use  on  the  reservation  Is 
almost  exclusively  residential,  on  small 
acreages.  In  the  past,  some  120  acres  were 
irrigated,  but  irrigation  ceased  about 
1954.  Approximately  210  Indians  live  on 
the  reservation  in  some  60  dwellhigs,  and 
the  immediate  need  Is  for  domestic  water. 
The  Indians  do  not  depend  on  reservation 
resources  for  a  livelihood,  although  four 
or  five  of  them  supplement  their  income 
by  raising  a  few  cattle  and  horses. 

The  highest  and  best  use  of  the  reser- 
vation land  is  for  residential,  commercial, 
and  recreational  purposes.  If  all  of  the 
lands  were  devoted  to  these  purposes,  the 
reservation  could  accommodate  a  popu- 
lation of  about  20,000. 

This  kind  of  development  is  some  dis- 
tance in  the  future,  however,  and  the 
system  proposed  will  provide  for  a  popu- 
lation of  400  and  Irrigation  of  200  acres 
Immediately,  and  for  a  population  of  600 
and  Irrigation  of  280  acres  by  1990.  About 
the  same  amount  of  water  is  needed  for 
irrigation  as  is  needed  fc^  residential  de- 
velopment of  the  same  acreage.  There 
are  no  actual  plans  for  the  use  of  the 
water,  however,  and  the  acreage  sug- 
gested for  irrigation  may  be  converted  to 
residential  use  as  the  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented. A  system  of  the  size  contemplated 
will  pei-mit  extension  of  the  pipelines  and 
additional  service  connections  as  needed. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  provides  that — 

First.  The  reservation  will  be  armexed 
to  Eastern  and  Metropolitan  and  will  be 
entitled  to  water  service  from  those  dis- 
tricts. No  annexation  fee  will  be  charged. 

Second.  Metropolitan  will  pay  to  the 
Indians  $30,000. 

Third.  The  Indians  will  release  Metro- 
politan and  Eastern  from  all  claims  for 
damages  growing  out  of  the  construction 
of  the  San  Jacinto  tunnel. 

Fourth.  The  United  SUtcs  will  finance 
the  construction  of  the  project  facilities 
to  connect  with  Eastern  and  to  distribute 
water  within  the  reservation,  at  a  cost 
of  $471,000,  part  of  which  has  already 
been  appropriated.  Eastern  will  con- 
tribute its  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of 
joint-use  facilities.  No  appropriation  for 
construction  may  be  made  until  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  approved  the  plans. 

Fifth.  Eastern  will  operate  and  main- 
tain the  system,  and  will  provide  water 
to  the  reservation  at  retail  rates  that 
will  return  to  Eastern  only  enough  rev- 
enue to  cover  Its  costs,  "nie  rates  will 
be  paid  by  the  water  users,  but  as  long 
as  a  particular  tract  of  land  is  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  status  the 
United  States  will  guarantee  payment  of 
any  delinquent  bill  to  an  Indian  occupy- 
ing that  tract. 

Sixth.  The  Indians  may  pursue  their 
claim  against  the  United  States  in  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  but  all  ex- 
penditures under  this  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered in  mitigation  of  damages  or  as 
an  offset  against  any  award  that  may 
be  recovered  by  the  Indians.  If  the  costs 
so  applied  exceed  the  Commission  award, 
the  excess  must  be  repaid  by  the  Indlsms 
out  of  any  revenues  received  from  the 
sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  the  reservation 
lands.  Any  expenditure  to  pay  delinquent 
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water  bills  of  Indians  is  also  made  re- 
payable out  of  reservation  land  rev- 
enues. 

Seventh.  The  Indian  Band  and  the 
Secretary  are  required  to  modify  and 
adjust  land  assignments  to  individual 
members  of  the  band  in  a  manner  that 
will  give  the  band  as  a  whole  rather 
than  tne  individual  assignees  the  bene- 
fits that  will  accrue  from  the  water  pro- 
vided under  the  bill.  This  is  a  matter  of 
simple  fairness.  Present  assignments 
rtmge  between  one-half  acre  and  40 
acres. 

Eighth.  The  band  is  authorized  to  ex- 
ecute, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
long  term  leases  in  accordance  with  a 
1955  act  that  now  applies  to  19  tribes. 
The  type  of  residential  and  municipal 
development  contemplated  for  the  res- 
ervation win  require  such  leases  if 
maximum  benefits  are  to  be  obtained. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  require  an 
additional  Federal  appropriation  of 
$316,658,  and  an  Indefinite  continuing 
obligation  to  pay  all  delinquent  water 
bills  to  Indians  on  trust  land,  but  all 
Federal  expenditures  are  reimbursable 
out  of  revenues  received  from  the  Reser- 
vation lands. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  this  is  about  as  near  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  come 
to  settling  a  controversy  that  has  raged 
now  for  some  37  years,  smd  at  the  same 
time  to  give  to  deserving  Indians  aid  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL,  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  yielding, 
and  I  appreciate  the  statement  he  has 
made,  I  am  convinced,  as  always,  in  his 
own  right  and  after  his  deliberation,  he 
is  exercising  his  good  judgment.  But,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  knows,  I 
have  had  this  bill  put  over  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  from  time  to  time  because 
the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  on 
the  bill  has  not  been  able  to  be  present 
and  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
him  since  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me  about 
the  bill  and  about  the  Consent  Calendar 
back  on  May  13.  There  are  still  some 
problems  that  I  do  not  quite  understand 
concerning  this  bill.  Are  we  not  putting 
the  Congress,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  posi- 
tion of  intervening  before,  at  least,  the 
Indian  Claims  Conmilssion  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  settle  the  matter  equita- 
bly? In  fact,  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be  settled  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  placed  in  the  position  of  intervening 
In  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  pro- 
ceeding. The  bill  provides  for  an  offset. 
If  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  tak- 
ing Into  account  all  the  equitable  bene- 
fits that  should  go  to  the  Indians,  ren- 
ders a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Indians, 
then  the  Commission  will  consider  the 
cost  of  this  project  as  an  offset  or  in 
mitigation  of  damages.  We  are  not  set- 
tling that  question.  In  either  instance 
we  are  making  possible  the  delivery  of 
water  to  this  tribe  of  Indians,  which  at 


the   present   time   does  not   have   any 
water. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  appreciate 
that  statement  also,  and  I  want  It  thor- 
oughly understood  that  I  have  read  the 
bill  and  studied  the  report,  also  the  gen- 
tleman has  supplied  me  with  additional 
information.  I  want  it  understood  that 
I  am  not  against  doing  anything  in  jus- 
tice and  equity  for  these  Indians,  wheth- 
er we  have  lowered  their  water  table  or 
whether  they  are  just  victims  of  the  ecol- 
ogy and  environment  that  we  hear  so 
much  about  nowadays. 

I  suppose  in  the  old  days  they  would 
have  moved  somewhere  else.  They  can- 
not do  that  any  longer.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  anything  in  sheer  equity  and 
justice  for  these  people,  though,  by  and 
large,  I  believe  we  have  done  about  as 
much  for  the  Indians,  as  a  minority 
group,  as  we  can. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say.  while  the  gentleman  is  so  generously 
yielding,  that  I  appreciate  the  report 
and  the  fact  that  aU  the  moneys  were 
not  expended  for  the  original  amoimt, 
and  that  the  difference  between  the 
$316,658  in  H.R.  3328  and  what  re- 
mains of  the  original  fund,  only  frugal 
amounts  of  that  have  been  used  for  plan- 
ning. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  the  cost  of  the 
connection  per  Indian  wijl  be  high,  and 
there  is  some  inequity  in  the  bill  in  the 
way  it  is  written  to  those  who  live  off  the 
reservation;  smd,  furthermore,  that  there 
would  be  a  "landfall"  for  the  company  in 
case  the  Indians  do  not  receive  a  find- 
ing in  their  favor  from  the  Claims  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  "landfall"  or 
"windfall"  that  would  go  to  any  non-In- 
dians, and  I  cannot  see  how  there  could 
be  any  inequity.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  there  may  be  a 
possibility  of  the  Indians  renting  their 
lands.  They  have  that  right  under  this 
long-term  lease  provision — to  their  own 
benefit,  I  might  say. 

The  United  States  should  be  protected 
in  this  Instance  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  committees  having 
jurisdiction. 

I  just  do  not  see  there  would  be  any 
"landfall,"  especially  with  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  Involved  here.  The  total 
is  only  $475,000  out  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion that  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  by  simple  arith- 
metic, of  course,  this  amounts  to  about 
$756  a  cormectlon.  I  understand  this  is 
what  the  gentleman  feels  we  owe  to 
them,  and  It  is  equitable  and  not  Just  a 
question  of  connection  for  water,  but  a 
question  of  adjusting  an  Injustice. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  it  is  a  rather  small  num- 
ber of  Indians  involved,  a  small  group. 
The  reservation  happens  to  be  situated 
in  a  very  good  country  as  far  as  residen- 
tial development  is  concerned,  and  it 
could  very  well  become  an  area  where 
the  people  from  the  cities  would  like  to 
go,  if  they  have  the  necessary  facilities 
of  modem  living,  and  would  like  to  spend 
a  vacation. 


Mr.  HALL.  It  would  certainly  involve 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct.  If  they 
have  no  water,  they  can  get  nowhere. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man approves  this.  As  chairman  of  the 
objectors  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  think  the 
gentleman  understands  the  reason  why 
I  asked  that  this  too,  go  over  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  in  that  there  is  at  least 
a  departmental  opposition  in  that  one  of 
the  departments  recommended  it  be  set- 
tled in  the  Claims  Commission  before 
legislation  was  passed. 

If  I  may  ask  a  double-b"arreled  ques- 
tion. I  also  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ex- 
pound on  the  indefinite  continuing  ob- 
ligation in  addition  to  the  initial  cost. 
Is  this  not  open-ended  in  that  respect? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  that  respect  I  think 
we  could  say  it  is.  It  is  a  liability  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  must  assume  as 
the  ward  for  the  Indians.  My  feeling  is 
that,  if  properly  administered,  the  liabil- 
ity should  be  practically  nothing,  be- 
cause I  think  the  Indians  should  be  told, 
when  the  construction  of  the  work  takes 
place  and  the  benefits  accrue  to  them, 
just  exactly  what  their  liabilities  are. 
They  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits that  come  to  them — and  I  think  they 
can  if  this  project  develops  as  we  think 
it  should.  If  this  remains  a  barren  un- 
tenanted area,  it  might  very  well  prove 
to  be  less  than  what  some  of  us  have 
hoped  for.  But  we  are  giving  the  Indians 
not  only  a  chance,  but  also  giving  the 
area  a  chance  to  be  developed,  which  it 
cannot  be  under  the  present  situation.  It 
has  not  so  developed  up  to  now,  whether 
it  was  the  fault  of  those  who  live  there 
or  the  fault  of  the  ground  water  users 
around  the  reservation  location. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the  So- 
boba band  or  tribe  does  not  now  have  a 
water  use  long-term  development  pltm 
and,  second,  anent  the  statement  the 
gentleman  just  made,  that  it  would  be 
up  to  the  implementing  regulations  of 
the  Department,  because  the  bill  does  not 
cover  what  they  would  be  made  to  do  or 
not  made  to  do? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  my  friend  in  this  respect,  but  the 
bill  takes  care  of  the  problem.  Those 
plans  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  disapproval  or  approval.  In  other 
words,  our  committee  refuses  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  it  has  oversight  au- 
thority In  this  matter,  and  we  intend  to 
keep  our  fingers  on  this  development  to 
see  that  everything  is  carried  out  for  the 
good  of  this  tribe. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  very  reassuring. 
That  does  not  mean  a  veto  in  reverse, 
where  if  the  Congress  does  not  act  with- 
in X  number  of  days,  the  plan  will  go 
Into  effect.  The  gentleman's  committee 
will  exercise  oversight  and  review? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
That  is  more  effective  in  many  instances 
than  where  we  have  a  veto  that  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  department. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man bearing  with  me  and  yielding  me 
so  much  time. 
I  have  one  thing  more. 
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I  have  heard  it  sUted,  sinc^  this  biU 
has  been  <m  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
placed  uxider  the  su«>ension  -'  —''" 
that  actually  aathorintion  is 
ed    for   construction   of   this 
water  supply  system.  , 

Mr.  ASPINAUi.  I  think  it  \s  needed 
and  I  th<T>k  the  committee  tkinks  it  is 
needed,  because  I  do  not  know  how  these 
Indians  can  get  the  relief  refluired  for 
them  unless  they  can  have  $ome  help 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HAlli.  I  appreciate  Uhe  gentle- 
man's sUtement.  [ 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yi*ld  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  fr<^m  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  Bskit). 

(Mr.  SAYLOR.  at  the  req 
Bbert.  was  granted  premissi 
tend  his  remarks  at  this 
Rkco»d> . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speake 
support  of  this  bill.  H.R.  3328.  _ 
this  bill  permits  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  approve  an  agreement  releasing 
the  claim  of  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  against  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  and  the 
Eastern  Municipal  Water  District  of 
California,  and  provides  for  t^e  construc- 
tion of  a  water  supply  and  <listribution 
system  for  the  Soboba  India^  Reserva- 

Unfortunately,  the  need  fof  this  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  the  high-handed 
manner  in  which  certain  people  or  orga- 
niatlons  in  California  have  operated  on 
water  matters  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  Soboba  Indian  ResertaUon  con- 
sists of  approximately  5,000  acres  to 
Riverside  County,  Calif,  the  Soboba 
Band  of  Mission  Indians  hfts  approxi- 
mately 300  members  with  aF^roxlmately 
210  living  on  the  reservation.  All  the 
lands  are  held  in  trust  for  Ithe  tribe  or 
band  by  the  United  Stotes. 
During  the  period  from 

the    MetropoUtan    Water     -- 

Southern  California  constructed  a  tunnel 
as  a  part  of  its  Colorado  River  Aqueduct. 
This  tunnel  intercepted  the^  springs  and 
wells  on  the  reservation  which  had  pro- 
vided an  adequate  water  supply  for  irri- 
gation and  domestic  purposas.  The  resxilt 
is  that  the  present  water  supply  Is  in- 
adequate for  domestic  needs,  no  water 
is  available  for  irrigation  an«  the  Indians 
have  been  required  to  purchase  supple- 
mental water.  , 

As  early  as  1940.  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California 
settled  a  number  of  claims  by  landown- 
ers In  the  same  vicinity  for  tbe  interrup- 
tion and  cessation  of  waiter  supplies. 
However,  no  setUement  o^  the  Soboba 
Indian  claim  has  been  made  and  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  the  interior  to  re- 
quire the  MetropoUtan  Waller  District  to 
seal  off  the  flow  of  water  lirto  the  tunnel 
In  an  attempt  to  restore  t|ie  conditions 
prior  to  the  construction  0f  the  tunnel 
have  been  unsuccessf uL       , 

The  Indians  requested  thfc  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Institute  suit  against  the 
MetropoUtan  Water  Dlatri^  of  Southern 
California  and  the  matterj  was  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Jufice.  The  In- 
(iians  also  instituted  a  claiin  against  the 
United  States  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  interference  with  their 


933  to  1939, 
'District     of 


water  supply.  Negotiations  to  resolve 
these  matters  continued  and  in  1964,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  appropriation  of  $164,000  to 
construct  and  rehabiliUte  a  water  sup- 
ply system  for  the  Indians.  At  this  time 
the  overpowering  water  interests  of  Met- 
ropolitan and  Eastern  Water  Districts 
saw  the  opportvmity  to  attempt  to  resolve 
this  matter,  proposed  the  seWJement 
which  this  bill  incorporates,  but  only 
after  $19,445  of  the  1964  appropriation 
of  $164,000  had  been  spent  to  prepare 
the  present  plans. 

HR.  3328,  as  amended,  provides  that. 
First   the  Soboba  Indians  wiU  receive  a 
cash  payment  of  $30,000  from  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District;  second,  the  Sobo- 
ba Indians  will  release  Metropolitan  and 
Eastern  Water  Districts  from  all  claims, 
past   present,  and  future,  based  on  in- 
terference   with    their   water   supplies, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  its  report 
on  this  legislation;  third,  all  5.056  acres 
of  the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation  will  be 
annexed  to  the  Eastern  and  Metropoli- 
tan Water  Districts  without  payment  of 
annexation  charges  by  either  district,  the 
value  of  which  at  current  aimexation  fees 
of  $200  per  acre,  will  be  in  excess  of  $1 
million:  fourth,  the  United  States  wUl 
finance  the  construction  of  the  water 
supply  and  distribution  system  at  a  cost 
of  $316  658.  to  ccainect  with  the  Eastern 
Municipal  Water  Disti-ict.  The  Soboba 
Indians  will  contribute  the  $30,000  pay- 
ment from  Metopolitan  toward  constiruc- 
tion  of  the  faculties  and  Eastern  wiU 
share  pro  raU  the  cost  of  the  joint  use 
faculties;   fifth,  the  Eastern  Municipal 
Water  District  wiU  operate  and  maintain 
the  system  and  provide  water  to  the  In- 
dian reservation  at  retaU  rates  with  a 
guarantee  of  payment  from  the  United 
SUtes  on  any  delinquent  bUl  of  an  In- 
dian occupying  a  tract  of  land  being  held 
in  trust  sUtus;  sixth,  the  Indians  can 
pursue  their  claim  in  the  Indian  aaims 
Commission  against  the  United  States 
with  a  set  off  against  any  award  recov- 
ered on  all  expenditures  made  by  the 
United  SUtes  under  this  bilL 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  expenditures 
under  this  legislation  appear  to  be  recov- 
erable and  this  legislation  represents  the 
only  possible  way  of  providing  adequate 
water  supplies  to  the  Indian  Reservation. 
I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  the  leg- 
islation. ,  ,  i„ 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill. 

As  the  ''h"''-"'"^"  of  our  committee  has 
Just  Indicated,  and  very  well  indicated, 
this  reservation  is  a  smaU  one.  The  tribe 
consisU  of  only  about  300  members.  210 
of  whom  live  on  the  reservation. 

When  the  reservation  was  established, 
as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out.  there 
were  a  number  of  springs  on  the  reser- 
vation. There  was  an  ample  water  sup- 
ply But  when  this  tunnel  went  through 
the  mountain,  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  continual  drying  up  of  this  wa- 
ter supply.  . 

As  the  chairman  has  indicated.  If  the 
reBervation  is  to  continue  and  If  it  is 
to  grow  there  is  a  need  for  water. 

The  bUl  meets  this  need  by  providing 
for  the  annexation  of  the  reservation  to 
the  MetropoUtan  Water  District  and  the 


Eastern  Municipal  Water  District.  The 
reservation  wUl  then  receive  water  from 
the  district.  All  that  wUl  be  needed  is  the 
construction  of  a  distribution  syst«n  to 
bring  the  water  to  the  reservation  and 
to  distribute  the  water  within  the  reser- 
vation. The  biU  authorizes  this  construc- 
tion with  Federal  funds. 

The  Federal  expenditures,  however, 
wUl  be  recovered  by  the  United  States. 
The  tribe  has  a  claim  against  the  United 
States  which  is  pending  in  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  The  expenditures 
imder  this  biU  will  be  set-off  against  any 
judgment  the  tribe  may  recover,  and  if 
the  expenditures  are  larger  than  the 
judgment  the  excess  wUl  be  recovered 
from  revenues  received  by  the  tribe 
from  the  use  of  the  lands  and  water. 

The  water  provided  for  the  reservation 
should  be  sufficient  to  meet  three  sepa- 
rate needs:  First,  the  domestic  needs  of 
the  Indians  living  there;  second,  water 
for  irrigation;  and  third,  water  for  com- 
mercial and  residential  development  by 
non-Indians  under  long-term  leases.  The 
immediate  use  of  the  reservation  wUl  be 
by  Indians,  but  because  of  the  location 
of  the  reservation  the  Indians  undoubt- 
edly wUl  soon  seek  to  develop  the  reser- 
vation imder  long-term  leases. 

This,  in  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  compeUing  feature  of  this  bUl.  It  wUl 
give  to  the  Indians  sOTiethUig  they  have 
never  had  before.  It  wiU  give  them  a  dis- 
tribution system.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  reservation  is  weU  located,  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  exceUent  for  residen- 
tial purposes.  I  am  convinced  that  before 
very  long  we  are  going  to  see  develop- 
ment in  tills  area.  We  are  going  to  se« 
the  Indians  with  revenue  coming  in, 
lease  revenue  coining  in  from  the  iMig- 
term  leases  for  residential  and  possibly 
business  purposes. 

The  biU  provides  that  the  tribe  wUl 
release  its  claim  against  Metropolitan 
Water  District  in  return  for:  First,  an- 
nexation of  the  reservation  to  the  district 
without  the  payment  of  any  annexation 
fee  second,  the  agreement  of  the  district 
to  supply  water  to  the  reservation  at  cost, 
and  third,  the  payment  of  $30,000  by  the 
district  to  the  tribe.  This  comproniise 
setUement  of  the  claim  is  recommended 
by  the  tribe,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  bUl  prevents  any  windf aU  to  individ- 
ual members  of  the  tribe.  The  reserva- 
Uaa  lands  are  aU  tribaUy  owned,  and  the 
bm  requires  any  use  of  assignments  by 
individuals  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
benefits  of  the  water  wUl  go  to  the  tribe 
as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  the  individual. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  meets.  I 
believe,  the  objections  voiced  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  The  Indian  Claims 
Commission  case  wUl  proceed  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  tribe  must  present  for  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  a  long-term  plan 
for  the  use  of  water  and  land  before  any 
appropriation  may  be  made  for  construc- 
tion, and  construction  costs  are  carefully 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  this 

bill.  -    , 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  It  may  be  a  windfall  for  the  metro- 
politan water  district,  but  I  believe  that 
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the  windfall.  If  there  la  any.  ts  In  favor 
of  the  Indians  in  the  long  run. 

I  thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman 2  additional  minutes. 

WUl  the  distinguished  gentleman  yield 
to  me?  .     ^ 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentieman  from  South 
Dakota  said  that  all  of  the  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  tribe  rather  than  to 
Individual  Indians.  Has  it.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  been  determUied  whether  the  irri- 
gation wUl  be  utUlzed  on  a  tribal  basis 
or  on  an  individual  basis? 

Mr.  BERRY.  WeU.  of  course,  as  to  the 
Irrigation  itself,  the  benefits  wiU  go  to 
those  who  use  the  water.  There  never  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  irrigation,  actually, 
in  the  past  and  probably  there  wiU  not 
be  a  great  deal  In  the  future.  I  think  the 
big  benefit  is  the  use  of  the  land  and  the 
use  of  the  water  for  residential  purposes. 

Mr.  KYL.  But  according  to  the  testi- 
mony we  have  had.  half  of  the  cost  of 
the  operation  wlU  be  for  agriciUtural 
water  whether  it  Is  on  a  subsistence  or 
commercial  basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  not  been  determined,  has  it,  whether 
that  wiU  be  irrigation  for  tribal  purposes 
or  individual  purposes? 

Mr.  BERRY.  No.  That  part  of  the  plan 
WiU  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  direct  some  additional 
questions  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  report,  in  the  statements  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  have  this  com- 
ment: The  Interior  report  Indicates  that 
the  Initial  construction  costs  of  the  water 
system  is  $475,000  for  the  first  phase  with 
an  additional  cost  of  $443,000  for  later 
phases.  The  language  then  does  indicate 
that  these  costs  were  based  on  1965-67 
prices.  Are  we  in  fact  taUting  about  a 
two-phased  proposition  here  with  this 
kind  of  dual  cost  figure? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  WiU  the  gentieman 

yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentieman. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
we  are.  We  are  not  authorizing  the  sec- 
ond phase  here.  The  first  phase  Is  not 
dependent  on  the  second  phase.  This  wiU 
be  another  matter  for  the  Congress  to 
take  care  of  if  and  when  that  occurs. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  enlighten 
us  as  to  what  is  contemplated  for  the 
first  phase  as  against  the  second  phase? 
Can  we  in  fact  have  aU  of  the  good  re- 
sults promised  by  this  bUl  with  the  adop- 
tion simply  of  phase  one  of  the  program? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  coiUd  do  It. 

I  repeat  this  part  of  my  earUer  state- 
ment. The  system  proposed  wUl  provide 
for  a  population  of  400  and  irrigation  of 
200  acres  immediately,  and  for  a  popula- 
tion of  600  and  irrigation  of  280  acres 
by  1990. 

This  Is  the  first  phase.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  second  phase.  The 


testimony  at  the  hearings  indicated  that 
this  Is  what  the  Indians  were  depending 
upon  In  order  to  become  successful  In 
their  ambitions.  About  the  same  amount 
of  water  is  needed  for  irrigation  as  Is 
needed  for  residential  development  of 
the  same  acreage.  This  is  the  rule  of 
thumb  that  we  use  In  the  West.  So,  If 
we  do  not  use  the  water  for  irrigation, 
then  we  wiU  use  about  the  same  amount 
of  water  for  residential  purposes  or  do- 
mestic purposes.  There  are  no  actual 
plans  for  the  use  of  the  water,  however, 
and  the  acreage  suggested  for  irriga- 
tion may  be  converted  to  residential  use 
as  the  opportunity  is  presented. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sec- 
ond phase.  The  second  phase  was  not 
even  considered  as  such  by  the  comnut- 
tee.  It  was  a  possibiUty. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond a  bit  further,  if  there  are  no  plans 
for  development  at  this  moment  and  if 
those  plans  must  as  a  matter  of  fact 
come  back  to  the  committee,  we  cannot 
then  at  this  point  say  with  any  cer- 
tainty, can  we,  that  the  project  is  com- 
pletely reimbursable? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Well.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  that  the  project  may 
not  be  complely  reimbursable,  it  being 
an  Indian  project.  My  friend  knows  that 
as  long  as  the  ownership  is  retained  in 
the  tribe  and  the  lands  are  retained  by 
individual  ownership,  they  do  not  have 
to  pay.  My  friend  understands  this.  It 
is  only  when  they  transfer  the  title  to 
some  non-Indian  that  the  cost  of  con- 
struction would  be  reimbiu^able. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  gentieman.  of  course, 
understands  that.  And.  that  is  why  in  a 
way  he  objected  to  the  manner  of  saying 
that  aU  these  projects  would  be  reim- 
bursable to  the  Federal  Treasury  because 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  wUl  not  be. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  cost  wiU  be  reim- 
bursable if  there  is  a  judgment  rendered 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  an 
offset  is  given  so  that  the  Indians  wiU 
pay  for  their  own  project. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentieman  teU  me 
whether  or  not  the  Indian  Claims  C«n- 
mission  might  find  the  doUar  -figure 
greater  than  that  mentioned  in  the  biU 
as  setUement  for  the  claim  of  the  tribe 
against  the  Government  through  the 
loss  of  the  water? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  coiUd  not  answer  my 
friend  definitely,  because  the  tribe  is 
asking  for  $5  milUon  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  No  one  can  say  what 
they  are  going  to  decide. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  ask  one  further 
question,  and  the  gentieman  f  nan  Colo- 
rado is  always  kind,  Incisive  and  candid 
In  responding  to  questions,  and  that  Is 
this: 

In  the  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  contained  in  the  report  there 
is  the  f  oUowing  language 


I  wiU  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  of  this 
particiUar  objection  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  committee  amendment 
which  releases  only  claims  related  to  the 
San  Jacinto  Turmel. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  tiie  motion  of  the  gentie- 
man from  Colorado  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  HJl. 
3328.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wiU  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  287,  nays  11,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2,  not  voting  129.  as  foUows: 

[Roll  No.   1251 
TEA3 — 387 


Thl«  language  Is  so  broad  that  It  could 
be  construed  ae  a  release  of  claims  arising  out 
of  future  Interference  with  water  supply  on 
the  Soboba  Reeerratlon  resulting  from  future 
acts  of  UetropoUtan  and  Eastern  which 
could  be  totaUy  unrelated  to  the  claims  of 
which  this  bUl  authorizes  settlement. 

Is  that  a  true  statemsit? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  we  took  care. 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
BeU,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
BettE 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
BlatnllL 
Boggs 
Boland 

Boiling 
Brasco 

Bray 
Brlnkley 

Brock 
Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

ourieson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Button 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Caflery 

Camp 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

CoUner 

Conable 

Conte 

Connan 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Va. 


Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 
Eckbardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Feigban 

Pindley 

Fisher 

Foley 

Ford, 
WUllam  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frey 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

OallflanaklB 

Gallagher 

Garmats 

Gettys 

Gonzales 

Goodimg 

Gray 

Grlflln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Banimer- 
sctamldt 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hatha  war 

Hawkins 

Htbert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler^ 

Helatodl 

Henderaon 

GQcks 


Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hun  gate 

Himt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  NX3. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

LAndrum 

Tongen 

Latta 

LeggeU 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long,  Bid. 

Lujan 

McClure 

McCxilloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mataon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 


Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 


Mink 
Mlae 
Mollohan 


Murphj,  m. 
Myers 
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Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

Obey 

OH«i« 

OKonsU 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PoB 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Pnce,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 


CabeU 
Gross 
Hall 
Johnson,  Pa. 


Relfel 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrtver 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

suck 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

NAYS— 11 

MlzeU 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Rhodes 
Satterfield 
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Tei  igue,  Calif. 

Teigue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thpmpson,  N.J. 

TWomson,  Wis. 

lidman 

Ci^ll 

Va»i  Deerlln 

Vahder  Jagt 

Vaalk 

Vli  lorlto 

Wi  iggonner 

Wi  ildle 

Wi  impler 

Wntts 

Wilte 

W  iitehurst 

W  atten 

W  gglns 

W  lllams 

Wnn 

Walff 

Wight 

W  rdler 

Wirlle 

Wrman 

Yutes 

Yi  lung 

Ziblockl 

Zlon 

Ziracb 


S( eiger 
&  elger, 
Wyatt 


ANSWERED  PRESEN' *— 2 


Haley 


Kyi 
NOT  VOTING— 1211 


Abemethy 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aypes 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bingham 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Crane 
Culver 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Dent 

Dickinson 
DiKKs 
Dingell 
Dowdy 
Edwards.  Ala. 
EUberK 
Evans,  Colo. 
FaUon 
Parbatein 
Pish 


Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Oaydoe 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Goldwater 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 
Gubser 

Halpem 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hays 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kirwan 

Koch 

Long.  La. 

Lowenstein 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McFaU 

McMillan 

May 

MeskUl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nix 


.Ariz. 
Wis. 


O  ;tlnger 
P  ktman 
Pktten 
Ptpper 
Fsdell 
FaUock 
P  iircell 
F  Eld,  NY. 
Feuss 
Fivers 
Bogers,  Colo, 
rtooney,  NY. 
i  .ooney.  Pa. 
I  ;oudebusb 
liuppe 
luth 
I  iyan 

£  t  Germain 
!  aylor 
S  cheuer 
!  cbneebell 
£  ebellus 
Shipley 
$mlth,  Iowa 
i  tanton 
J  Stephens 
ntokes 
!  Itratton 
I  itubbletteld 
I  tullivan 
"alcott 
'  ■\inney 
1  niman 
'  Vatklns 
'  Vatson 
Welcker 
Vhalen 
Vhalley 
WldJiaU 
ftriison.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
XTold 
ratron 

voted  in  favor 
suspended  and 
passed, 
lie  following 


So  (two- thirds  having 
thereof)  the  rules  were 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was 

The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  i^lth  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Pord. 

Mr.  DAddarlo  with  Mr.  Moehfr. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  AyT«a. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  Buppe. 


Mr.  Byrne  of  Penixsylvanla  with  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Roudebuah. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Bradenias  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Minshall. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  MeskUl. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins. 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  McPaU  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wld- 
nall. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Yatron  wtlh  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.     Anderson    of    Tennessee     with    Mr. 
Welcker. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  McMullan. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  UUman. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Lowenstein  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
McCarthy. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Charles  WUson  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dtggs. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  JARMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"'  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  approve  an  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission  In- 
dians releasing  a  claim  against  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
em  California  and  Eastern  Municipal 
Water  District.  California,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  construction  of  a  water  distribu- 
tion system  and  a  water  supply  for  the 
Soboba  Indian  Reservation;  and  to  au- 
thorize long-term  leases  of  land  on  the 
reservation." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  IF  PRESIDENT 
PAILS  TO  ROLL  BACK  HIGH  IN- 
TEREST RATES  AND  STABILIZE 
THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  91st 
Congress  has  been  waiting  16  long 
months  for  the  Nixon  administration 
to  come  up  with  a  safe  and  sane  set  of 
economic  policies. 

The  wait  has  been  in  vain. 
Over  the  past  16  months,  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  American  public — have 
been  fed  outlandish  public  relations 
propaganda  about  what  was  happening 
to  the  American  economy.  It  reflects  on 
the  Congress  that  any  of  us,  even  for  a 
moment,  were  deluded  by  these  doses  of 
economic  pablum.  It  is  also  regretuble 
that  so  many  of  the  economic  writers 
have  accepted  at  face  value  the  rosy 
claims  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  91st 
Congress  to  assert  its  constitutional 
powers  and  to  spell  out  and  demand  en- 
forcement of  economic  programs  that 
will  bring  stability  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. We  have  trusted  too  long  in  the 
vain  hope  that  President  Nixon  and  his 
battery  of  economic  advisers  would  face 
the  facts  and  come  up  with  the  hard 
solutions. 

■What  we  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  clas- 
sic example  of  Republican  economics. 
Every  Republican  administration  comes 
into  power  with  great  claims  about  their 
ability  to  provide  economic  stability. 
Every  Republican  administration  is  in- 
augurated with  rosy  statements.  And 
every  Republican  administration  goes 
out  of  power  with  high  interest  rates, 
high  unemployment,  declining  income 
and  general  chaotic  economic  conditions. 
President  Hoover  spent  most  of  his 
time  reassuring  the  American  public  and 
then  ended  up  plunging  the  Nation  into 
the  biggest  depression  in  its  history. 

President  Eisenhower,  who  promised 
us  prosperity,  left  office  in  1960  after 
three  recessions  and  with  unemployment 
at  5.6  percent.  This  meant  that  more 
than  4  million  people  were  out  of  work. 

President  Nixon  came  into  power  Jan- 
uary 20,  1969,  after  the  longest  period  of 
sustained  prosperity  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory— a  prosperous  economy  delivered  to 
him  by  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  The  day  that 
President  Nixon  took  office,  unemploy- 
ment was  down  to  3.4  percent,  or  2,645,- 
000  unemployed. 

After  16  months  of  Mr.  Nixon's  poli- 
cies, the  unemployment  rate  has  now 
risen  to  4.8  percent  and  shows  every 
indication  of  rising  above  5  percent  in  the 
coming  weeks.  In  terms  of  people — and 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here — 
the  Nixon  unemployment  figures  have 
almost  matched  those  at  the  close  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  There  were 
just  slightly  more  than  4  million  unem- 
ployed petHple  when  Eisenhower  went 
home  In  1961  and.  today,  there  are  just 
about  4  million  unemployed  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  There  is  every  IndlcaUon 
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that  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  able  to  surpass 
President  Eisenhower  in  this  area. 

Just  since  December,  1.1  million  work- 
ers have  been  thrown  out  of  work  In  this 
Nation.  Millions  of  others  have  been  the 
victims  of  production  cutbacks  and  re- 
ductions in  work  hours. 

The  details  of  economic  ills  of  the 
Nixon  administration  would  fill  page 
after  page  of  the  Congressional  Rkcokd. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Friday,  May 
15,  ran  through  a  random  sampling  of 
economic  indicators  and  came  up  with 
this  list: 

Industrial  production  resumed  its  long 
decline  in  April  after  a  fillip  in  March. 

Personal  income  in  April  would  have 
fallen  for  the  first  time  in  almost  5  years, 
but  was  saved  by  a  surge  in  social  securi- 
ty checks. 

Corporate  profits  fell  sharply  in  the 
first  quarter  to  the  lowest  level  since  late 
1967. 

Overall  inflation  in  the  first  quarter 
was  much  worse  than  reported  earlier, 
while  real  output  fell  twice  as  fast  as 
estimated  originally. 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  plunged 
deeply  back  into  deficit  in  the  first 
quarter. 

Despite  the  strange  sight  of  a  Presi- 
dent touting  stocks,  the  stock  market  has 
continued  its  downward  plunge  with  only 
occasional,  short-lived,  upwarc  spurts.  At 
the  close  of  every  market  session,  some 
administration  economic  soothsayer 
comes  out  of  tiie  woodwork  and  indicates 
that  we  are  at  the  bottom  and  that  to- 
morrow will  be  rosy.  The  tomorrow  in- 
variably brings  a  new  drop  in  the  market. 

In  fact,  since  President  Nixon  has 
been  in  office,  the  value  of  listed  stocks 
has  fallen  about  30  percent  or  more 
than  $160  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  times 
when  this  Nation  has  been  in  a  severe  de- 
pression. There  have  been  times  when  we 
have  been  in  a  severe  inflationary  spiral. 
But,  never  in  our  history,  have  we  seen 
the  phenomenon  of  an  economy  pock- 
marked by  both  recession  and  inflation. 
I*resident  Nixon,  it  is  said,  has  a  great 
sense  of  history.  And  his  economic  poli- 
cies of  recession  and  inflation  are  almost 
sure  to  gain  him  a  lasting  place  in  the 
economic  textbooks. 

Amidst  rising  unemplojmient,  the  price 
index  for  the  first  quarter  was  revised 
last  week  showing  a  6.2  percent  annual 
rate  of  increase — the  fastest  pace  since 
1951. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  administra- 
tion's economic  experts — and  more  par- 
ticularly their  public  relations  men — 
were  assuring  the  American  press  that 
lower  interest  rates  were  just  around  the 
comer.  Now,  they  have  fallen  silent.  We 
no  longer  hear  administration  claims 
about  lower  interest  rates. 

They  have  fallen  silent  for  good  rea- 
son. Interest  rates  have  not  gone  down 
and.  In  fact.  In  many  areas,  they  have 
gone  up  beyond  already  record-breaking 
levels.  We  have  the  highest  interest  rates 
In  our  history  and  with  no  governmental 
policy  to  bring  them  down. 

High  interest  rates  are  crushing  the 
housing  Industry  and  despite  repeated 
administration  assurances,  we  are  build- 


ing new  homes  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
1.05  million.  High  interest  rates  are  driv- 
ing small  businessmen  against  the  wall 
and  are  forcing  bankruptcy  in  maay 
cases.  The  consimier  is  lut  everywhere 
with  high  interest  rates.  The  price  of 
every  product  on  the  shelves  reflects  this 
long  period  of  fantastically  high  interest 
rates. 

In  a  flurry  of  nervousness,  the  big 
banks,  last  March,  announced  that  they 
were  lowering  the  prime  Interest  rate 
from  8 '72  to  8  percent.  This  was  no  more 
than  a  token  gesture;  too  small  to  do  any 
good.  As  many  predicted,  the  effects  of 
that  one-half  of  1  percent  decrease  have 
not  filtered  down  in  the  economy.  It  has 
not  helped  the  housing  market  and  there 
is  not  a  single  consumer  who  has  had  his 
interest  rate  lowered.  Perhaps  a  few  cats 
have  gotten  that  reduction,  but  the  aver- 
age American  still  is  paying  record  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  the  Nixon 
administration  on  interest  rates  illus- 
trates in  unmistakable  terms,  the  eco- 
nomic failures  of  the  past  16  months. 
When  President  Nixon  was  elected,  the 
prime  interest  rate  was  at  6  percent.  Six 
times  since  his  election,  the  big  banks 
have  raised  the  prime  rate  culminating  in 
the  full  percentage  point  increase  from 
7Mj  percent  to  8V2  percent  last  Jime  9. 
Between  November  5,  1968,  and  June  9, 
1969,  the  prime  rate  went  up  41%  per- 
cent. 

Despite  repeated  pleadings  from  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  refused  to  do 
anything  about  high  interest  rates.  They 
have  refused  to  step  on  the  toes  of  the 
big  banks  and  have  taken  a  total 
hands-off  approach  to  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Late  in  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  became  deeply  concerned 
about  the  continuing  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  at  a  time  when 
prices  were  continuing  to  rise  and  when 
there  were  fears  of  growing  recessionary 
trends.  The  Banking  and  (Currency  Com- 
mittee drafted  and  send  forward  HJl. 
15091  which  provided  the  President  the 
broadest  possible  set  of  tools  to  control 
credit  and  interest  rates.  That  bill  even- 
tually became  Public  Law  91-151  on  De- 
cember 23, 1969. 

That  was  almost  5  months  ago  and 
the  President  has  not  acted  to  use  this 
law.  He  has  left  it  sitting  idle  wMle  prices 
continue  to  climb  and  while  interest 
rates  remain  at  record  levels.  He  left  the 
law  untouched  while  housing  starts 
continued  to  decline. 

Through  Public  Law  91-151.  the  Pres- 
ident could  require  the  allocation  of 
credit  Into  areas  where  it  is  needed  the 
most  and  restrict  it  in  areas  where  there 
are  Inflationary  trends.  At  the  same  time. 
he  could  impose  limits  on  interest  rates 
on  various  credit  transactions.  These 
standby  authorities  gave  the  President, 
through  the  Federal  Reserve,  authority 
to  control  all  elements  of  credit  trans- 
actions. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  nimiber  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  led  by  Representatives 
jDf  Wright  of  Texas  and  Bill  Alex- 


ander of  Arkansas,  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  the  President's  continuing 
silence  on  the  problems  created  by  high 
interest  rates.  They,  along  with  about 
100  other  Members  of  the  House,  intro- 
duced resolutions  calling  for  a  rollback 
of  high  interest  and  demanding  Presi- 
dential action. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has 
pleaded  with  the  President.  It  has  sent 
the  President  standby  credit  control  au- 
thority. It  has  urged  lower  interest  rates 
through  resolutions.  The  Congress  has 
tried  to  do  everything  to  make  it  plain 
that  it  wants  action  now  for  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  for  economic  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
message  of  the  91st  Congress  has  not 
been  understood  at  the  White  House.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  the  Congress  must 
speak  in  louder  and  more  specific  terms. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  can  no  longer  just 
urge  the  President  to  do  the  right  thing. 
We  must  act  on  our  own  in  behsdf  of  the 
American  public  if  the  administration 
continues  to  refuse  to  take  the  necessary 
steps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  without  de- 
lay and  without  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional action  by  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  once  again  ask  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  use  the  credit  control 
powers  that  the  91st  Congress  has  given 
him.  I  urge  that  he  use  these  powers  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  require  a  rollback 
of  interest  rates. 

The  implementation  of  this  law,  Public 
Law  91-151,  would  be  a  giant  step  for- 
ward toward  curing  our  economic  prob- 
lems and  particularly  those  directly  re- 
lated to  high-interest  rates.  In  addition 
to  the  use  of  the  powers  granted  by  this 
law,  I  urge  that  the  President  take  full 
recognition  of  the  resolutions  and  the 
statements  that  have  been  uttered  by  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
calling  for  lower  interest  rates  and  great- 
er economic  stability.  I  urge  that  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  officials,  such 
as  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  banking  community  and 
demand  that  rates  be  lowered,  not  only 
to  the  big  customers,  but  to  the  consum- 
ers, and  particularly,  to  the  homebuyers. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling 
on  the  President  and  the  entire  execu- 
tive branch  to  summon  forth  all  of  the 
authority  and  power  to  bring  about  a 
rollback  of  high  interest  rates  and  to 
stabilize  the  economy.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  administration's  power; 
the  only  question  is  whether  they  have 
the  courage  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  a  pr<H)er  length  of  time 
to  reconsider  his  economic  policies  and 
to  put  the  machinery  In  gear.  The  coun- 
try, however,  is  in  a  near-crisis  and  we 
cannot  wait  too  long  for  the  President 
to  make  up  his  mind.  This  la  a  call  for 
quick  action,  emergency  action,  coura- 
geous acticKi.  If  the  President  does  not 
act,  and  if  he  does  not  bring  about  low- 
er interest  rates  and  economic  stability, 
the  Congress  must  act  If  there  is  no  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch, 
I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  push 
through  the  Congress  the  necessary  reso- 
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lutions  and  leglslaUon  which  ^iU  reduce 
Interest  rates  and  return  the  economy 
to  an  even  keel.  If  the  administraUon 
does  not  act.  we  wUl  bring  doWn  interest 
rates  by  sUtute.  1    ^      .^ 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  believt  that  the 
91st  Congress  should  adjourn  *ntll  these 
important  economic  matters  tare  dealt 
with  in  an  effective  and  lastinfe  manner. 
We  should  stay  in  session— night  and  day 
and  on  weekends  If  necessary.  None  of  us 
should  agree  to  adjourn  until  y,e  have  a 
specific  program  to  bring  about  lower 
interest  rates  and  to  revitalize  our  entire 
economy.  I 

This  might  mean  a  long  arjd  arduous 
session,  but  I  do  not  believe  "  * 
can  people  will  tolerate  the 
the  91st  Congress,  trotting  ho 
their  job  being  done.  Frankly, 
the  President  of  the  United 
summon  forth  the  courage 
tools  the  91st  Congress  has  gWtn  him  and 
to  act  in  the  public  inter^t  on  the 
broad  range  of  economic  crises  facing 
the  Nation. 

At  the  moment,  the  quesUfcn  is  up  to 
the  President  of  the  United  putes. 


le  Ameri 
[embers  of 
le  without 
hope  that 
itates  will 
use  the 


RULES     ON     EXECUTIVE  I  SESSION 
MATTER  SHOULD  BE  OBSERVED 


was  given 

touse  for  1 

extend  his 


(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  an 
permissi<m  to  address  the 
minute   and  to  revise   and 
remarks.)  , 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  durmg 
my  absence  from  Washington  on  busi- 
ness in  my  district,  a  considerable  con- 
troversy arose  in  the  pres4  regarding 
remarks  reportedly  made  b^  SecreUry 
of  Stote  William  Rogers  on  the  Cam- 
bodian situation  during  executive  s^- 
sion  hearings  on  April  23  J  before  the 
Foreign  Operations  ApproprfaiUons  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman. 

First  I  want  to  record  my  embarrass- 
ment and  regret  that  one  or  more  of  the 
privUeged  persons  attending  !that  session 
saw  fit  to  quote  from  a  transcript  which 
had  not  been  released  for  publication. 
This  is  not  in  accord  with  either  the 
tradition  nor  the  interests  of  this  sub- 
committee. It  is  incumbent;  upon  us  to 
deal  in  delicate  matters  cloeely  affecting 
the  security  of  this  country  including 
Its  diplomaUc  relations.  If  tjie  executive 
branch  witnesses  who  testily  before  us 
cannot  have  confidence  tha^  the  privacy 
of  their  testimony  will  be  i  safeguarded 
until  it  has  been  reviewed  and  released 
for  publication.  I  could  not  blame  them 
If  they  should  become  so  I  guarded  in 
their  comments  that  it  wofld  not  meet 
our  purposes  and  our  needs  lor  a  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  facts,  interpretations, 
and  opinions. 

This  particular  hearing  I  was  such  a 
full  and  frank  discussion,  I  jwould  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  SecreUry  Rogers  for  his 
extraordinarily  successful  iffort  to  pre- 
sent the  many  complex  decisions  and 
options  before  the  executite  branch  in 
conducting  some  of  the  mott  dlfBcult  as- 
pects of  our  international  relations. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  this  Extensive  dis- 
cussion  which   occurred    3   days   after 
the  President's  April  20  speech  announc- 
ing the  projected  withdra^l  of  150,000 
men  from  Vietnam  and  abdut  5  days  be- 


fore the  final  decision  on  the  present 
Cambodian  operations,  the  subject  of 
Cambodia  was  discussed  repeatedly 
throughout  the  hearing.  The  Secretary, 
partly  on  his  own  initiative  and  partly 
as  the  result  of  questions  by  the  mem- 
bers discussed  in  detail  many  possible 
approaches  to  the  very  dangerous  prob- 
lem of  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  for 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  as  well  as  to 
the  Cambodian  situation  as  a  whole.  The 
Secretary  made  clear  that  decisions  on 
the  Issues  involved  were  very  much  un- 
der consideration  and  that  no  options 
were  closed,  but  that  some  were  more 
likely  than  others. 

In  any  such  give-and-Uke  discussion, 
there  is  always  the  possibUity  of  misun- 
derstanding between  those  who  question 
and  those  who  answer,  and  there  is  room 
for  faulty  interpretation  by  those  who 
listen   or   read.   I   would   like   to   make 
clear,  however,  my  very  strong  impres- 
sion as  to  the  background  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Secretary  which  were  so  unfor- 
tunately taken  out  of  context  and  quoted 
in  public.  When  the  Secretary  spoke  out 
against  the  involvement  of  our  ground 
troops  in  Cambodia  as  a  defeat  for  the 
whole  program,  he  was  very  clearly.  In 
my  opinion,  referring  to  the  use  of  our 
troops  in  a  major  and  extended  opera- 
tion in  Cambodia  to  support  the  Lon 
Nol  government  and  incorporate  Cam- 
bodia in  the  theater  of  operations.  The 
Secretary  did  not  favor  such  an  action 
on  April  23,  and  I  note  from  this  morn- 
ing's paper  that  he  took  the  same  posi- 
tion In  a  press  conference  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  not  be  my  purpose 
to  impugn  the  motives  of  any  member 
of  my  committee  or  any  Members  of  this 
body;  however,  the  understanding  of 
some  of  the  members  of  my  subcommit- 
tee was  entirely  different  from  my  inter- 
preUtlon.  because  the  Secretary  did  say 
and  I  quote: 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  see  that  If  we 
were  able  to  move  In,  if  we  were  able  to 
knock  out  those  aanctuaries.  It  could  very 
well  make  It  possible  for  Vietnamlzatlon  to 
proceed  at  a  faster  pace.  So  we  are  right  in 
the  decision  making  process  now  on  what 
to  do. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  misunder- 
standing must  be  completely  cleared  up; 
otherwise  it  would  be  embarrassing  for 
the  Cabinet  members  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  accept  invitations  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

I  particularly  recall  the  Secretary  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me  with  these  words: 

Can  I  ask.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  everybody  Is 
going  to  observe  a  confidence?  Because  I 
have  been  quite  outspoken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  member- 
ship understands  why  it  was  incumbent 
on  me  to  set  the  records  straight  as  to 
Secretary  Rogers'  testimony  before  our 
committee  and,  of  course,  I  arrived  at 
my  conclusion  after  having  read  all  of 
the  Secretary's  statements  Including 
both  questions  and  answers. 


THE  REVEREND  B.  M.  O.  WILLIAMS 
(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
often  that  the  life  of  one  man  seems  to 
encompass  the  life  of  a  great  city  and  to 
give  it  dignity  and  purpose,  but  such  has 
been  the  relationship  of  my  home  city. 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  with  the  Reverend  B.  M.  G. 
Williams.  As  a  frail  youth  of  18,  he 
came  to  El  Paso  from  England  in  1894. 
Last  week,  in  his  95th  year,  this  man 
whom  thousands  came  to  revere  as 
'Uncle  Bert"  Williams  came  to  the  close 
of  this  life,  and  left  a  city  much  better 
because  he  came  to  live  among  us. 

El  Paso,  in  1894,  was  celebrated  as  a 
wide  open  frontier  town.  A  year  after 
the  arrival  of  the  young  immigrant,  a 
gunfight  in  the  old  Acme  Saloon  brought 
an  end  to  the  career  of  the  notorious 
John  Wesley  Hardin.  If  young  "Bertie" 
Williams  was  aware  of  such  happenings, 
they  seemed  to  touch  his  earty  years  but 
litUe  for  he  moved  in  far  different  cir- 
cles His  late  father  had  been  an  Anglican 
minister,  and  he  had  come  to  El  Paso 
f)  live  with  his  uncle,  a  Methodist 
minister.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
he  helped  to  form  a  link  between  the 
workaday  world,  and  the  worid  of  orga- 
nized religion.  To  him.  they  were  the 
same  world,  and  he  Uved  all  of  his  days 
in  the  confidence  that  the  world  could, 
and  would,  be  made  better. 

He  associated  himself  at  once  with 
El  Pasos  pioneer  St.  Clements  Episcopal 
Church,  and  it  was  70  years  ago.  in  the 
year  1900,  that  he  was  named  a  lay 
reader  in  that  church.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  advancing  step  by  step  in  the 
fast  growing  business  world  of  frontier 
El  Paso.  He  was  a  hotel  clerk,  a  meat 
market  worker,  a  traveling  salesman,  a 
partner  in  a  bakery,  and  eventuaUy  the 
president  of  a  baking  company  serving 
El  Paso's  widespread  trade  territory. 

His  advancement  In  his  church  con- 
tinued apace  through  the  years.  In  1918, 
he  was  ordained  an  Episcopal  deacon,  in 
1930  a  presbyter,  and  later  that  same 
year  an  assistant  rector.  In  1943  he  was 
named  associate  rector,  and  after  his  re- 
tirement from  his  business  In  1951  he 
devoted  fuU  time  to  his  church,  as  rec- 
tor and  then  as  rector  emeritus  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  thousands  by  his  Individual 
coimseling. 

As  an  organized  city.  El  Paso  wUl  not 
be  a  hundred  years  old  until  1973.  For 
76  of  its  97  years,  B.  M.  O.  Williams  has 
been  a  voice  calling  forth  the  best  ef- 
forts of  men  and  women  to  build  a  bet- 
ter community.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
president  of  the  Southwestern  ChUdren's 
Home,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers He  has  helped  to  found  and  to  ad- 
minister libraries,  schools,  family  wel- 
fare associations,  symphony  and  concert 
associations.  He  has  been  foremost  In 
movements  of  unity  among  reUgious 
groups,  and  was  honored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  with 
Its  National  Human  Relations  Award. 

His  people  have  given  him  almost  every 
honor  within  their  power  to  bestow.  The 
El  Paso  Historical  Society  admitted  him 
to  its  Hall  of  Honor.  The  board  of  real- 
tors named  him  'Man  of  the  Year."  and 
the  city  of  El  Paso  awarded  him  its  "Con- 
quistador ScroU."  He  has  accepted  these 
and  many  other  awards  with  quiet  dig- 
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nity  and  humility.  In  response  to  one 
tribute,  he  said: 

My  only  contribution  to  life  In  El  Paso  is 
thp  love  I  have  for  its  people. 

He  has  gone  about  his  daily  tasks  of 
kindness  and  fellowship  with  a  life  that 
has  reached  across  religious  faiths  and 
racial  barriers.  The  city  he  called  home 
for  76  years  will  not  forget  him;  and  in 
a  nation  now  torn  by  internal  dissent, 
and  seeking  for  principles  to  guide  our 
conduct,  we  can  all  benefit  from  the  full 
and  well  ordered  life  of  Uncle  Bert" 
Williams. 


GLOOMY  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Friday  reported  some 
of  the  gloomiest  economic  statistics  in 
10  years.  There  can  be  only  one  interpre- 
tation: We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  first 
Nixon  recession. 

Government  statisticians  report  that 
the  Nation's  economy  is  in  the  deepest 
slump  since  1960  and  the  inflation  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  Is  the  worst 
since  the  Korean  war. 

The  Government  revised  gross  national 
product — GNP— for  the  first  quarter  was 
at  $724.3  billion,  down  some  $6  billion  in 
the  past  6  months.  These  figures  show 
that  productivity  has  declined  for  two 
successive  quarters,  meeting  the  econo- 
mists' standard  rule  of  thumb  for  defin- 
ing a  recession. 

These  figures  also  mean  the  produc- 
tivity of  this  Nation,  which  had  been  on 
a  continuous  upward  trend  for  more  than 
8  years,  has  been  stopped  and  thrown 
Into  reverse  by  the  failing  policies  of  this 
Republican  administration. 

"The  GNP  moved  down  at  a  faster  rate 
in  this  current  recession  than  in  the  Isist 
Republican  recession  of  1960-61.  It  has 
not  yet  moved  down  as  sharply  as  the 
1957-58  Republican  recession.  But  nei- 
ther has  it  run  its  course  unless  the 
President  and  his  economic  advisers 
move,  and  move  quickly,  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  economy  by  utilizing  the 
tools  provided  them  last  year  by  a  con- 
cerned Congress. 

The  administration  has  not  only 
brought  on  recession,  but  infiaUon  con- 
tinues to  erode  purchasing  power  of  the 
household  budget.  The  gross  national 
product  price  Index,  considered  the 
broadest  based  Index  of  Inflation,  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  6^^  per- 
cent in  the  first  quarter,  the  sharpest  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  goods  and  services 
In  19  years.  And  except  for  the  retroac- 
tive boosts  In  social  security  benefits  and 
Federal  pay,  average  income  declined  for 
the  first  time  In  4»/2  years. 

Only    recenUy,    Government    figures 

showed    that    unemployment    In    April 

stood  at  4.8  percent,  an  increase  over  the 

previous  month,  equaling  the  biggest  rise 

•  In  joblessness  since  the  1960  recession. 

All  of  these  statistics  verify  the  de- 
teriorating condition  of  the  economy. 
But  it  Is  not  cold  statistics,  but  the 
human  problems  and  suffering  they  re- 
flect which  is  of  utmost  concern. 


More  than  1.250,000  more  Americans 
are  out  of  work  since  this  Republican 
administration  began  applying  its  big 
business-oriented  excessive  interest  poli- 
cies. Millions  more  are  receiving  less  in- 
come and  paying  more  for  goods  and 
services.  And  the  great  masses  of  low- 
and  middle-Income  Americans  are  being 
denied  a  basic  right  to  own  their  own 
homes  because  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies  funnel  usual  home  mort- 
gage funds  into  loans  for  big  business 
investments. 

Also,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  invest- 
ors, including  many  depending  on  invest- 
ments for  retirement  income  or  their 
children's  education,  have  suffered  dras- 
tic losses  in  the  stock  market  debacle. 
The  pattern  of  the  present  Inflationary 
recession  follows  the  same  failing  policies 
of  the  last  Republican  administration 
which  was  presided  over  by  big  business 
interests.  In  the  1950  s  and  early  1960s 
of  Republican  rule,  the  country  suffered 
three  recessions — one  early  in  the  ad- 
ministration, one  midway,  and  a  third 
one  closing  out  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

The  consequences  of  recession  and  in- 
flation are  too  serious  to  be  permitted  to 
continue.  We  in  Congress  have  provided 
legislative  tools,  and  we  trimmed  the 
President's  own  budget  requests  last  year. 
I  call  on  the  President  and  his  economic 
advisers  to  use  the  credit  controls  and 
fiscal  flexibility  provided,  and  to  use  the 
moral  powers  of  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. The  administration  must  reverse 
its  failing  policies,  must  face  the  evi- 
dence, and  take  steps  to  alleviate  the  in- 
flation, unemployment,  and  the  general 
recession  gripping  the  Nation. 


FINANCIAL  SITUATION  OF  THE 
COUNTRY— CHICKENS  NOW  COME 
HOME  TO  ROOST 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos  of 
the  remarks  made  previously  by  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert) 
concerning  the  financial  and  economic 
situation  in  the  country.  I  would  remind 
the  gentleman  that  the  chickens  of  the 
past  decade  of  Dem(x:ratic  administra- 
tions had  their  craws  pretty  well  stuffed 
with  inflation  and  extravagant  spending. 
Those  chickens  are  now  coming  home  to 
roost. 


PRESIDENT  SNUBS  BLACK 
CONGRESSMEN 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than 
90  days  the  nine  black  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  try- 
ing to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  On  February 
18.  1970,  we  wrote  Mr.  Nixon  requesting 
an  audience  to  discuss  a  range  of  ques- 
tions representing  the  concerns  of  25 
million  black  Americans.  I  have  person- 
ally discussed  this  matter  with  two  White 
House  aides  and  asked  them  to  impress 


on  the  Chief  Executive  the  urgency  of 
such  a  meeting. 

The  Nixon  posture  on  civil  rights  and 
the  conscious,  well -publicized  effort  on 
the  part  of  this  administration  to  retreat 
from  pursuit  of  freedoms  for  black  citi- 
zens have  been  at  issue  since  Mr.  Nixon 
assumed  ofiBce.  The  alienation  between 
the  black  populace  and  this  President  is 
severe.  It  is  as  deep  as  it  is  dangerous. 

In  an  effort  to  communicate  the  crisis 
proportions  of  this  situation,  the  black 
caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
requested  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  President.  We  sought  to  open  some 
line  of  communication  between  this  ad- 
ministration and  black  people.  It  was 
viewed  as  a  reasonable  request.  There  is  a 
complete  absence  in  the  White  House 
of  any  open  line  to  the  black  citizens  of 
the  country.  Certainly,  the  black  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  nine  in  total,  do  con- 
stitute the  only  elected  representation  in 
Government  for  most  of  the  25  million 
black  citizens  of  this  Nation.  Black  Amer- 
icans recognize  us  as  a  group  most  cog- 
nizant and  closely  In  tune  to  the  tenor 
of  the  black  community.  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
fusal to  meet  with  us  suggests  that  he 
prefers  to  handpick  the  spokesmen  for 
black  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  black 
caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
make  known  at  this  time  our  outright 
disgust  with  the  Presidents  policies  and 
his  refusal  to  give  us  an  audience.  In  a 
letter  dated  April  20,  1970,  Mr.  Nixon 
informed  us  through  his  staff  assistant, 
"We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  work  this 
out,  but  the  President's  schedule  has  been 
such  that  we  just  have  not  been  able  to 
work  It  In.  At  this  point,  we  do  not  fore- 
see an  opportxmity  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, but  will  be  back  in  touch  with  you 
if  an  appropriate  time  arises." 

During  this  90-day  interval,  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  our  President  was  trying 
"to  work  into"  his  schedule  a  meeting 
with  nine  black  Congressmen,  lets  re- 
view some  of  the  things  he  considered 
more  important.  Our  President  who 
claimed  he  wanted  to  "bring  us  to- 
gether" found  time  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  11  veterans  and  patriotic 
groups  to  discuss  foreign  policy.  He  met 
with  Mrs.  Khang.  head  nurse  of  a  120- 
bed  hospital  for  children  In  Danang.  He 
met  with  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Peace  With  Freedom  in  Vietnam.  He 
met  with  the  American  Society  of  Asso- 
ciation Executives.  He  met  with  eight 
members  of  the  Association  of  University 
Presidents.  Yes;  In  addition  to  the  many 
cocktail  parties  and  state  dinners  at  the 
White  House,  our  very  busy  President 
even  fotmd  2  days  to  cajole  Fiance's 
President  Pompidou. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
about  where  Mr.  Nixon  has  placed  his 
priorities.  He  has  traveled  more  than 
35,000  miles  In  foreign  countries.  He  has 
entertained  himdreds  of  foreign  diplo- 
mats but  refuses  to  meet  with  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  black  "nation" 
within  this  country.  It  is  pathetic  that 
in  all  of  the  President's  travels  he  has 
not  seen  the  suffering  and  deprivation  in 
Watts,  Hough,  Harlem.  Fillmore,  or  any 
of  the  other  ghettos. 

The  black  citizens  of  the  United  States 
constitute  by  their  very  numbers  and 
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condition  one  of  the  largest  underde- 
veloped' naUons  in  the  world.  |The  Pres- 
ident, hs  his  pledge  to  serve  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  has  ignored  his  re- 
sponsibility to  our  people.  Jhe  Presi- 
doifs  position  on  the  voUng  I  rights  act 
exteision,  his  posiUon  on  School  de- 
segregaUon.  his  Supreme  Coujt  nomma- 
Uons  of  two  southern  racist;,  his  veto 
of  Federal  education  funds,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  place  a  priority  on  th  e  domesUc 
concerns  of  hunger,  housing,  poverty, 
and  employment  testify  to  liis  apathy 
not  only  toward  black  people— but  to- 
ward aU  poor  Americans  who  since  Jan- 
uary 1969,  have  truly  known  what  it 
means  to  be  "forgotten." 

The  President  has  declared  ihis  disdam 
for  miUtary  defeat  and  his  passion  for 
honor  among  the  world  community,  his 
rhetorical  commitment  to  preserve  the 
security  of  our  NaUon  is  meaningless 
when  viewed  in  relationship  to  the  ab- 
sence of  efforts  to  win  batUes  An  domestic 
fronts  If  there  is  honor  to  bfe  won,  it  is 
here  in  this  country  wher^  American 
blood  is  staining  American  sop.  Six  mur- 
dered in  Augusta,  and  two  in  j Jackson.  II 
there  is  a  potenUal  for  thi^  NaUon  to 
fall  it  exists  here  in  the  U^it^d  SUtes 
more  surely  than  in  our  cdrrecUon  of 
mistaken  Involvement  in  tht  affairs  of 

Indochina.  i  ,  „.         »^ 

The  indifference  of  Presid^t  Nixon  to 
the  need  for  action  on  the  doiiesUc  front 
la  equaled  not  only  by  the  Inature  and 
context  of  the  following  r 
letter.   The   following    lette 
White  House  was  directed 
man  Charlis  C.  Dices,  Ja., 
chairman  of  the  black  cauc 

Thi  Whi'ik 
WaahtngUM,  A 
Hon.  Chajujs  C.  Dices.  Jr.. 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 
W^shinnton.  D.C. 

X>KAa    CONCMSSMAN :    The 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your 
mppotntment  with  him  for  th 
b«r«  of  the  House. 

We  hsd  hoped  to  be  sble  to 
but  the  President's  schedule    , 
tbAt  we  just  have  not  been  able!  to  work  It  in 
At  this  point,  we  do  not  lorese*  an  opportu- 
BttT  in  ths  Immediate  future,  but  wUl  be 
b«ck  In  touch  with  you  U  ai   appropriate 
tlm«  arises.  ^    w.  .. 

With    the    Presidents    thai^    and    kind 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

HccB  W.  Si.<  AK.  Jr.. 
Stag  AssitUnt  to  tl  ,e  President 
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AIRCRAFT  SALES  T(» 
AMERICA 


LATIN 


(Mr  PASCELL  asked  aOd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  an*  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
firmly  opposed  to  the  sal0  of  sophisti- 
cated up-to-date  supersonstc  jet  aircraft 
by  the  United  Steles  to  tht  countries  of 
Lttln  America  which  are  not  faced  with 
an  external  threat  and  whl^h  should  not 
in  terms  of  their  resouA^s  and  the 
urgent  needs  of  their  peopH  divert  scarce 
resources  to  buy  such  expe^ve  weapons 
systems. 


I  have  made  this  position  dear  on  a 
number  of  previous  occasions  and  I  have 
supported  legislation  presently  on  our 
stetute  books  which  gives  expression  to 
these  sentiments. 

I  also  supported  an  overaU  celling  ol 
$75  million  on  VS.  sales  of  military 
equipment  to  Latin  America. 

I  feel,  however,  that  where  there  is  a 
demonstrable  need  for  the  replacement 
of  obsolete  equipment;   where  the  sale 
of  more  modem  aircraft  would  not  pre- 
cipitate an  arms  race;  where  the  aircraft 
being  sold  is  not  of  the  current  genera- 
tion of  supersonic  planes;  and  where  the 
sale  would  not  adversely  affect  the  pur- 
chasing country's  internal  development 
programs— I  feel  that  under  those  con- 
ditions, each  request  for  the  purchase  of 
American  aircraft  should  be  handled,  and 
a  decision  made,  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
I  may  add  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair  has  been  apprised  by  the 
Department  of  SUte  of  the  fact  that 
several  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  interested  in  purchasing  aircraft 
from  the  United  States. 

The  subcommittee  went  into  tliis  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  two  recent  hear- 
ings—on April  29  and  30  of  this  year. 

We  were  informed  at  that  time  that 
the  UJS.  Government  has  agreed  to  seil  a 
number  of  Jet  aircraft  to  Argentina.  The 
equipment  involved,  we  were  told,  is  not 
of  the  most  recent  vintage.  The  planes 
are  not  supersonic  jets  under  normal 
combat  conditions. 

Argentina,  of  course,  is  somewhat  oii- 
ferent  from  the  other  countries  of  Latin 
America  in  that  it  has  a  fairly  stjrong 
economy  and  is  not  a  significant  recipient 
of  U.S.  development  assistance.  We  only 
have  a  marginal  program  In  that  coim- 
try  and  that  is  coming  to  an  end.  So  some 
of  the  factors  that  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary sales  to  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries do  not  appear  to  apply  in  this 
instance.  . 

The  subcommittee  was  also  inioimea 
that  a  number  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, other  than  Argentina,  have  been 
interested   in   replacing   some   of    their 
obsolete  and  virtually  inoperative  mili- 
tary aircraft.  This  interest,  I  may  add 
has   been   expressed  for  a   number  of 
years  and  is  receiving  study  in  the  admin- 
istraUon.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  no  com- 
mitment has  been  made  to  date  to  sell 
UJS.  aircraft  to  any  of  those  coimtries. 
The  subcommittee  will,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  watch  this  situation  with  care 
because  I  believe  that  most  of  us  share 
the  concern  that  I  expressed  at  the  outset 
of  this  statement.  We  do  not  want  the 
United  States  to  be  even  a  contributing 
factor  to  an  arms  race  in  Latin  America. 
There  are  other  priorities  which  deserve 
first  attention. 


Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
gracious  lady  and  an  honored  Tennessean 
died  last  week  in  Johnson  City. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  remember  Mrs. 
Louise  Reece,  and  some  of  them  are  still 
here  who  served  with  her  husband,  the 
late  Congressman  and  National  Repub- 
lican Chairman  B.  CarroU  Reece.  The 
name  was  synonymous  with  my  party 
and  its  guidance  In  east  Tennessee  unUl 
his  death  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Reece  filled  out  her  husbands 
final  term  in  this  body  ably  and  gra- 
ciously. Then  she  returned  to  her  home 
State,  and  found  time  to  give  counsel  to 
several  struggling  and  aspiring  yoimger 
poliUcians.  As  one  of  these.  I  wUl  never 
forget  her  generous  advice  and  encour- 
agement. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  has  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen.  This  body  mourns  a 
former  colleague,  and  my  party  has  been 
deprived  of  one  of  its  wiser  voices.  But 
selfishly.  I  mourn  most  for  myself,  be- 
cause I  have  lost  a  friend. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    MRS.    B. 
CARROLL  REECE 

(Mr.  KIFYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
givoi  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


COPPER  PRICING 
(Mr.  BLANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
19  of  this  year,  I  Introduced  House  Reso- 
luUon  885,  which  would  establish  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  investigate 
what  I  believe  are  some  grave  quesUons 
concerning  the  pricing  practices  and 
operations  of  the  domestic  coppev  in- 
dustry. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  continued  to 
conduct  my  own  personal  invesUgation 
of  the  industry,  and  I  am  even  more 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  congres- 
sional action. 

Several  members  of  my  committee,  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, have  shown  a  deep  Interest  in 
this  problem.  In  view  of  their  Interest, 
and  in  view  of  the  need  for  a  full  study 
now.  I  am  introducing  today,  along  with 
my  (iisUnguished  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia the  Honorable  John  Moss,  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

The  bill  which  I  and  Chairman  Moss 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Finance  and 
Commerce  sponsor  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  entire  problem  in  the  copper  In- 
dustry—the aUocatlon  syst«n  by  the  ma- 
jor domestic  producers. 

This  legislation  essentially  will  make 
the  current  allocation  system  an  unfair 
pracUce  under  the  FTC  Act  It  would 
essentially  do  away  with  the  two-Uer 
pricing  system  which  exists  in  the  free 
world  copper  market  today.  The  system 
exists  because  of  a  rationing  situation 
among  a  small  brotherhood  of  major 
vertically  integrated  copper  producers, 
who  supply  their  own  subsidiaries  and  a 
few  select,  preferred  customers.  Because 
the  producers  have  a  large  share  of  the 
fabricating  market,  we  have  a  situation 
where  four  to  six  companies  virtually 
control  the  market,  and  can  dictete  who 
can  and  who  cannot  be  In  the  business. 
Many  independent  fabricators  are  bemg 
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forced  out  of  the  business,  and  the  copper 
producers,  because  tliey  have  allowed  a 
situation  to  go  unchanged  for  more  than 
7  years,  have  left  themselves  wide  open 
for  charges  of  practicing  restraint-of- 
trade  policies. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today  is 
one  possible  solution.  I  would  hope  that 
through  a  continued  investigation,  amd 
hearings,  we  could  come  up  with  various 
alternatives.  While  I  am  not  optimistic 
about  the  copper  producers  voluntarily 
working  out  a  fair  system.  I  want  to  have 
the  chance  to  let  them  tell  our  commit- 
tee what  their  feelings  are.  and  how  they 
would  suggest  broadening  the  competi- 
tive aspects  of  the  business.  I  would  also 
hope  the  executive  branch,  which  has 
had  a  task  force  investigating  the  copper 
industry  pricing  practices,  to  share  their 
views  and  cooperate  with  Congress  in 
finding  a  solution. 

I  will  be  criticized  for  singling  out  the 
copper  industry  from  other  metal  indus- 
tries which  also  have  problems.  Copper 
is  my  concern,  first,  because  I  have  con- 
stituents direcUy  and  adversely  affected 
by  the  present  day  situation.  However, 
I  also  hesitate  to  tackle  the  entire,  broad 
metals  industries  because  Congress  has 
tried  to  do  that  before  and  the  sheer  vol- 
ume and  scope  of  the  inquiry  made  the 
efforts  a  failure.  Several  years  ago  the 
Senate  held  an  investigation  and  hear- 
ings Into  "dual  distribution"  which  cov- 
ered so  many  fields  that  no  legislation 
came  out  of  It  at  all.  I  feel  that  it  is  per- 
haps the  wisest  course  to  limit  our  efforts 
to  a  piecemeal  approach,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  study  other  industries  at 
a  later  time,  then  that  is  good. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
somewhat  disturbed  at  the  response  and 
the  activities  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  my  efforts  In  this  copper  probe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  Is  any  agency, 
department  or  bureau  in  this  Federal 
Government  which  has  a  credibility  gap 
as  far  as  what  it  should  do,  and  what  it 
ts  doing,  and  what  it  will  do,  it  Is  the 
Justice  Department. 

For  7  years  the  Justice  Department 
has  had  an  "on  again,  off  again"  inquiry 
Into  the  copper  situation.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  now  that  it  is  "on  again"  when 
Congress  shows  an  Interest  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  "off  again"  when  interest  dies 
down  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Justice  Department  has  Intimated 
to  me  that  politics  during  the  past  ad- 
ministration was  at  fault  In  squelching 
investigations  of  the  Industry.  Yet,  the 
current  administration  has  been  in  con- 
trol of  this  Department  for  a  year  and 
a  half  now.  and  I  do  not  see  any  pro- 
ductive activity  in  the  Department's  en- 
deavors. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  has  informed  me  that  they 
are  now  conducting  an  investigation 
into  the  problems  of  the  copper  indus- 
try. They  have  told  Chairman  Wein- 
berger of  the  Federal  Trade  CcHnmis- 
slon  that  they  are  doing  so.  This  is  the 
reason,  and  I  presume  the  only  reason, 
the  FTC  has  not  already  gotten  into 
this  situation. 

Yet,  the  facts  are  clear.  The  Justice 
Department  told  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  last  fall  that  they 


were  Investigating,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son that  House  committee  dropped 
their  plans  for  a  full  scale  inquiry.  In 
fact,  the  subcommittee  informs  me  that 
Justice  was  most  insistent  that  any  con- 
gressional action  would  merely  dupli- 
cate their  own  efforts,  and  be  imneces- 
sary. 

It  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  act  on 
its  own  now,  for  we  simply  can  not  de- 
pend on  this  "on  again,  off  again"  type 
of  inquiry  into  a  situation  which  is  nm- 
ning  small  businesses  out  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  free  and  competitive 
market. 

The  cursory,  low-keyed  inquiry  by  the 
Justice  at  this  time  should  not  influence 
Congress  to  hold  up  on  any  investiga- 
tion of  its  own.  And  the  probability  that 
we  will  never  see  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Advisory  Council's  Task  Force 
study  of  the  copper  industry  should  only 
increase  our  determination  to  exert  our 
congressional  authority  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  involved 
are  complex,  important,  and  timely.  The 
legislation  we  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  start  in  the  direction  of 
finding  solutions.  I  would  hope  we  (U3uld 
have  cooperation  from  the  industry,  as 
well  as  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  finding  the  best  solu- 
tion, the  most  feasible  and  fair,  long- 
range  answer. 

The  bill  is  as  follows : 

H.R.   17657 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  prohibit  certain  unfair  sales 
practices  In  the  coK)er  Industry 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)   of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  for  any  person  to  sell 
refined  copper  in  commerce  at  a  price  which 
the  Commission  determines  Is  significantly 
below  the  world  market  price  for  refined 
copper  of  a  similar  grade,  unless  such  person 
allocates  such  copper  among  the  domestic 
users  of  refined  copper  of  such  grade  In  a 
manner  which  the  Commission  determines 
Is  fair  and  equitable  to  such  users." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  sales  oc- 
curring more  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
.  enactment  of  this  Act. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  REAL 
PROPERTY 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers ot  this  body  will  agree  that  when 
real  property  Is  condemned  through  the 
power  of  "eminent  domain,"  the  owner 
of  such  pr(H>erty  not  Infrequentiy  sus- 
tains an  economic  loss.  The  measure 
of  damages  to  the  propertyowner,  until 
recent  times,  has  been  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  real  estete  condemned.  Other 
economic  losses  to  the  landowner  such 
as  the  cost  of  relocation  and  the  personal 
inconvenience  were  not  legally  to  be  con- 
sidered In  assessing  the  damages  sus- 


tained. Until  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1968  and  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  grant  any 
relocation  assistance  to  owners  of  real 
property  who  were  displaced  by  Federal 
action.  In  these  two  acts,  the  Congress 
recognized  that  undue  hardships  were 
placed  on  businessmen,  homeowners, 
tenants,  and  farmers  when  their  place 
of  business,  farm  or  home  was  taken  by 
the  Government  in  order  to  construct  a 
public  works  project. 

PresenUy,  there  are  more  than  50  Fed- 
eral programs  which  result  in  the  con- 
demning of  land  and  literally,  the  re- 
moval of  thousands  of  people  from  their 
homes  and  businesses.  Virtually  all  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  have  differing 
and  conflicting  provisions  for  helping 
those  displaced. 

A  classic  example  occurred  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  where  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment displaced  over  200  families  in  order 
to  construct  a  new  building.  Though 
those  who  owned  their  own  property 
were  reimbursed  for  the  value,  none  of 
the  displaced  persons  received  assistance 
for  moving  expenses  even  though  they 
were  all  below  the  poverty  level.  How- 
ever, when  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  moves  people 
in  povery  areas  to  create  a  housing  proj  - 
ect,  they  give  relocation  assistance. 

Definitely,  uniform  relocation  laws 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Congress.  The 
nature  and  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  granted  displaced  persons  should  not 
depend  on  which  agency  is  condemning 
the  property.  Basic  fairness  requires  uni- 
formity. 

In  this  time  of  high  interest  rates,  one 
should  rem«nber  that  a  man  may  have 
loans  outstanding  on  which  he  is  paying 
5.5  to  6  percent  interest.  A  person  moved 
from  his  home  or  business  should  receive 
full  compensation  for  the  difference  be- 
tween his  present  interest  rate  and  that 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  at  his  new 
location. 

When  a  man  spends  20  years  improv- 
ing his  home  or  business,  he  has  made  a 
substantial  investment.  Many  times  he 
will  have  spent  a  great  deal  over  his  orig- 
inal purchase  price  on  improvements. 
Then,  when  he  is  given  the  "fair  market 
value"  by  the  condemning  authority,  no 
consideration  is  given  to  these  improve- 
ments, the  cost  of  rdocation,  and  addi- 
tional costs  of  being  at  a  new  home  or 
business  site.  The  uprooting  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  very  personal  matter.  We  can- 
not make  the  process  painless,  but  the 
Congress  can  insure  fair  and  even- 
handed  administration,  no  matter  what 
agency  is  involved. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Uniform  Compre- 
hensive Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition 
Act  of  1970. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Federal 
agency  acquiring  the  property  must 
make  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments for  moving,  and  If  the  person  must 
dispose  of  his  property  at  a  less  than  fair 
value,  the  Government  shall  reimburse 
the  loss.  In  lieu  of  the  above  payments, 
displaced  persons  my  elect  to  receive  up 
to  $200  for  moving  expenses  and  up  to 
$100  for  dislocation.  It  sets  up  relocation 
assistance  programs  aiding  persons  who 
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have  Immediately  adjacent  property  and 
are  hurt  economically.  , 

The  bill  directs  each  Pede^  agency 
to  make  every  reasonable  eflt)rt  to  ac- 
quire real  property  by  negotiated  pm- 
chase  and  the  owner  win  accoinpany  the 
appraiser  when  he  is  evaliiating  the 
property  before  the  condemnaUon.  The 
agency  Is  expected  to  insure  that  a  per- 
son does  not  suffer  economically  because 
of  the  proposed  relocation.      J 

The  bill  further  provides  thit  any  per- 
son or  State  adversdy  affected  may  seek 
judicial  review  and  seek  appropriate  re- 
Uef.  I 

We  all  recognize  that  the  io«t  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  Insxirinf  adequate 
compensation  to  thoee  suffering  the  loss 
of  real  property  and  the  loss  of  legally 
protectable  rights  In  real  property  will 
be  higher.  For  me,  however,  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  Govemmfent  to  pre- 
vent hardships  upon  citizenp  who  are 
displaced  by  reason  of  Government  ac- 
tion requires  the  Government  to  meet 
those  financial  costs  to  the  citizen 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
legislation  full  and  fair  cons: 
an  early  date. 
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give  this 
leratlon  at 


WITHDRAWAL  BY  REQUIRED  DEAD- 
LINE—FORMULA  FOR  DllSASTER 


(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and|  was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  expend  his  re- 
marks and  includ*^  extraneotis  matter.) 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  peo- 
ple take  the  time  to  underst»nd  what  is 
involved  in  a  vote  to  cut  of!  money  for 
military  operations  in  Indochina  past  a 
certain  designated  date  or  dates,  they 
will  recognize  that  a  vote  to  do  this  is  a 
vote  to  pull  the  nig  out  from  under  our 
men  PghtJng  the  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam. Why?  Because  it  would  stop  their 
pay  and  allowances;  cut  off  their  am- 
muniUon;   deny  fuel  to  ai^lanes  and 
helicopters  that  protect  thetn  from  the 
air;  cut  off  the  pay  for  allied  troops— 
that  Is  South  Koreans— that  are  combat 
fighting  alongside  of  them;   stop  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  ao  forth. 

Such  legislation  would  inyite  and  vir- 
tually assure  slaughter  of  our  forces  as 
wta  as  those  of  our  alUes  IT  the  enemy 
chooses  to  press  the  advantage  that  Is 
given  them  from  the  pobllsl^  timetable 
of  required  retreat.  Such  n  withdrawal 
deadline  requires  withdraixal  schedules 
to  the  field,  day  by  day,  from  area  by 
•lea.  with  the  enemy  knowing  that  as 
the  cutoff  date  nears  there  will  be  next 
to  no  one  there  to  protect  ^ur  troops  or 
our  allies.  To  force  this  whether  or  not 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  Prepared  and 
equipped  to  defend  thems^ves  and  oar 
troops  as  Americans  go  to  the  docks  to 
board  ships  for  the  Unlttd  SUtes  of 
America  is  to  Invite  dlsasterl 

I  do  not  believe  that  sucW  a  fate  to  de- 
served by  our  honorable  fighting  men  in 
the  field.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  really 
wanted  by  anywhere  near  a  substantial 
segment  of  oar  people,  althf>ngh  most  all 
of  m  want  to  get  all  Ame^cana  out  of 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  safdy^  possible.  We 
m«t  not  dtBTCtard  the  coufnltment  that 
ire  hare  to  the  Sotith  Vletn^ese  nation, 


nor  cast  dishonor  on  the  role  of  honor 
in  commitment  that  is  typified  by  the 
400.000  brave  Americans  now  in  Vietnam. 
A  legislative  requirement  of  withdrawal 
by  a  set  date  assures  that  both  our  troops 
and  our  allies  may  be  in  a  position  of 
helpless  peril  before  many  months  have 
passed,  for  it  is  almost  cerUinly  impos- 
sible to  complete  the  Vietnamization 
program  within  the  time  Umlt  required 
by  pending  proposals  in  the  other  body. 

TO  vote  for  such  hand-tying  legisla- 
tion in  ignorance  is  b«ul  enough,  no  mat- 
ter the  motivation  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
which  is  strong  in  the  hearts  of  most 
Americans.  Both  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  and  defense  appropriations 
subcommittees  have  had  top-secret  brief- 
ings over  days  and  months  which  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  to  Its  members 
the  crucial  dangers  to  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam of  such  a  proposal.  To  vote  from 
knowledge  of  these  facts  is  indefensible. 

Those  who  vote  to  set  time  limits  mi 
withdrawal  on  penalty  of  a  cutoff  of 
funds  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  no  matter  the  almost  universal 
desire  to  withdraw  with  a  minimum  of 

Let  us  get  Americans  out  by  turning 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  where  It  belongs  and 
withdraw  our  fighting  men  as  this  Is 
accomplished.  To  withdraw  faster  than 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  defend  them- 
selves— and  defend  Americans  as  Ameri- 
cans are  withdrawn  to  the  ships  and 
planes  for  home — is  to  endanger  their 
lives.  This  the  Congress  should  not  do. 

And  hereafter  let  us  forever  resolve 
that  not  again  will  American  boys  be 
sent  overseas  to  war  unless  and  xmtil  the 
Congress  shall  have  declared  war. 


A  MOB  IS  A  MOB.  IS  A  MOB 


(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  innocent 
and  unwary  youth  are  being  used  as 
shock  troops  to  tarn  our  country  upside 
down  in  the  name  of  progressive  dis- 
sent. 

A  mob  is  a  mob,  is  a  mob,  whether  It 
be  at  Kent  State,  Chicago,  Jackson  SUte, 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  Berkeley.  Those 
who  Join  the  mob  and  permit  themselves 
to  be  exploited  through  emotionalism  and 
bipartisan  poUUcs— skillfully  maneu- 
vered—must expect  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  the  mob.  Neither  preachers, 
educators,  attorneys,  nor  dtotorted  news 
coverage  can  disgxilse  nor  dignify  the 
mob. 

But  even  more  nauseating  are  con- 
certed efforts  to  capitalize  on  the  agonies 
of  duped  members  of  the  mob  by  pro- 
moting them  into  martyrdom  for  con- 
tinued exploitation.  History  records  those 
who  bum  and  destroy  civilizations  as 
"vandals" — not  heroes. 

The  American  people  are  becoming 
disgusted  in  the  overplay  of  the  martyred 
mob  by  the  "hired  lackeys"  of  the  com- 
munications media.  They  recognize  them 
as  the  people  who  have  helped  to  pro- 
mote agitation  of  the  issues  and  when 
their  venom  has  resulted  in  death,  vio- 


lence, and  turmoil,  they  seA  to  absolve 
their  participation  through  interpreta- 
tive commenUting  and  placing  the  fault 
and  responsibility  on  others. 

Who  are  to  blame  for  the  incident*  at 
Kent  Stete,  Jackson  State.  AogusU  and 
by  now  a  thousand  other  locations?  The 
American  people  have  not  forgotten  the 
Warrens,  Douglases,  Reuthers.  Kings, 
Abemathys,  Dellingers.  the  social 
preachers,"  the  "yeUow"  Journalists, 
and  the  TV  sensitivity  trainere. 

The  American  people  have  not  forgot- 
ten that  the  "stars"  of  the  interpretative 
reporting  are  for  the  most  part  the  same 
sore  losers— the  rule-or-ruln  boys— who 
lost  the  last  election. 

This  is  not  free  speech  or  impartial 
reporting.  It  is  monopolized  "mob- 
ocracy." 

The  American  people  will  never  permit 
those  who  advocate  agitation  and  vio- 
lence as  a  means  to  social  reform  to 
escape  their  personal  and  collective  re- 
sponsibilities. Who  does  own  and  control 
the  giant  "news"  complexes  In  America? 
They  cannot  be  Americans — they  do  not 
even  believe  in  America.  The  American 
system  and  solutions  do  not  even  receive 
equal  time  or  coverage. 

We  must  never  let  those  who  have 
provoked  the  problems  at  hand  escape 
their  complicity  In  the  causation.  History 
must  record  for  the  coming  generations 
that  it  was  not  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem that  broke  down,  but  rather  selfish, 
arrogant  demagogs  and  Idealists  who 
are  responsible  for  the  tragic  conse- 
quences they  have  unleashed. 

I  Include  a  related  news  clipping: 
I  Prom    the    Washington    Star.   Washington, 
D.C.,  May  1«,  1970] 
Wameh   Depi-orks  Ntclect  or  Rights 
New    Tobk.— Pormer    Chief    Justice    Earl 
Warren  says  many  of  the  nation's  problems 
today  can  be  traced  to  neglect  of  the  ideal 
of  equality  and  a  failure  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution's guarantee  of  civil  rights. 

"We  have  had  many  crises  In  prior  years, 
but  none  within  the  memory  of  Uvlng  Ameri- 
cans which  compares  with  this  one,"  Warren 
told  a  civil  rl^ts  luncheon  yesterday. 

"Our  problems  have  grown  In  size  and 
intensity  with  the  result  that  we  are  now 
torn  by  distress,  frustration  and  dissent,"  he 
said.  Contributing  factors,  he  said.  Include 
war  unemployment.  Inflation,  a  deteriorating 
environment  and  "an  ataoosphere  of  oppres- 
sion." 


THE  PRINCE  OP  PLUNDER  AND  S.  30. 

THE  ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL 

ACT  OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Virginia  iMr.  Poff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  have  stood  here  in  this 
Chamber  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  various  aspects  of  the  thrust  of 
the  Mafia's  organized  attack  on  our 
country  in  the  hope  of  expediting  action 
on  8.  30,  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1969.  Today,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  revealing  article  in 
the  May  1970,  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest, 
by  an  associate  editor  of  that  magazine, 
concerning  one  of  the  longtime  powers 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  Mafla— a 
"prince  of  plunder"  as  he  Is  called  by  the 
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magazine.  Mr.  William  Schulz,  the  au- 
thor, describes  the  rise  to  great  power 
and  wealth  of  Meyer  Lansky.  Prom 
smalltime  thief  on  the  New  York  City's 
Lower  East  Side,  to  operator  of  Illegal 
distilleries  during  the  depression,  to  na- 
tionwide gambling  operations,  to  Mafia- 
related  kingpin— this  is  the  chronology 
of  events  listed  by  Mr.  Schulz  In  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  bigtlme  racketeer.  The  au- 
thor describes  in  some  detail  how  Lansky 
and  his  cohorts  "skimmed"  millions  in 
unreported  gambling  earnings  oS.  the  top 
of  Income  reported  to  the  Government 
and  how  this  money  was  sanitized  by  de- 
posit In  Swiss  bank  accounts  and  thence 
back  Into  legitimate  businesses  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Schulz  also  indirecUy 
suggests  that  the  Mafia  may  have  quite 
an  extensive  Intelligence  operation  estaa. 
in  the  Federal  Government.  He  gives  as 
an  example  a  top  secret  report  on  Mafia 
<H>erations  which  several  years  ago 
traveled  from  the  Attorney  General's  of- 
fice to  the  councils  of  the  Mafia  In  less 
than  72  hours.  According  to  Mr.  Schulz, 
no  explanation  has  ever  been  found  for 
this  leak  of  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  fellow 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  American 
public  might  better  realize  the  full  extent 
of  the  dangers  to  our  society  which  S.  30, 
now  pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  is  designed  to  combat,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Schulz'  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Thk  Shocking  Success  Stobt  or  PtrsLic 

Enemy  No.  1 

(By  William  Schulz) 

"A  perfect  gentleman,"  says  a  wealthy 
neighbor  at  the  poeh  Seasons  South,  an 
oceanfront  high-rise  In  Miami  Beach.  "A 
quiet  guy  wltli  simple  taste*,"  observes  a 
long-time  associate.  A  "retired  investor,"  he 
says  of  himself  on  his  tax  forms. 

And  67-year-old  Meyer  Lansky  acts  the 
part.  A  slightly  built  man  with  thinning 
gray  hair  and  a  pinched  face,  he  dresses  con- 
servatively in  custom-made  suits.  He  lives 
quietly  wiXJa.  bis  second  wife,  shuns  night 
life,  tips  modestly.  He  drives  a  rented  Chev- 
r<riet.  and  his  Idea  of  fun  Is  a  leisurely  walk 
along  the  Miami  beach  front,  his  miniature 
Tibetan  Sblb  Tzv  dog,  "Bruiser,"  at  his  heels. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  Meyer  Iiansky. 
To  a  veteran  New  York  prosecutor  be  Is  a 
"ruthless  mobster  whose  brains  and  g\iile 
have  made  him  a  major  underwc»-ld  figure 
since  the  Roaring  Twenties."  To  The  WaU 
Street  Journal  he  Is  a  financial  genius  who 
"has  shaped  the  organized  crime  syndicate 
Into  a  well-disciplined  cq>eratlon."  And  to  a 
leading  government  Mafia  expert  he  is  Pub- 
lic Enemy  No.  1. 

Government  authorities  put  Lansky's 
wealth  at  more  than  9100  million,  almost 
none  of  It  In  bis  own  name.  His  holdings 
Include  gambling  casinos  from  the  Carib- 
bean to  the  Middle  East,  New  York  clothiers. 
New  England  race  tracks,  Miami  hotels — and 
millions  upon  millions  in  foreign  banks  and 
U.S.  stocks. 

BUGS  AND   ICXTEB 

Bom  kfaler  Suchowljansky  In  Ordono,  Po- 
land, Lansky  Immigrated  to  Brooklyn  at  the 
•^  of  nine.  He  dropped  out  of  school  after 
finishing  eighth  grade  (he  earned  A's  and 
B's  on  bis  report  card) ,  and  Joined  a  gang  of 
thieves  on  Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side.  He 
graduated  quickly  to  the  big  time,  and  in 
the  late  1920b,  during  Prc^lbltlon.  hooked 
up  with  another  young  hood,  Bugsy  Slegel.  to 
form  the  Bugs  and  Meyer  Mob.  Their  gun- 
men guarded  Illicit  booee  shipments  between 
Chicago  and  the  Bast  Coast.  They  were  part- 
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ners — with  Joe  Adonis  and  Frank  Co(>-tello, 
rising  stars  In  the  Mafia — in  at  least  three 
Illegal  distilleries.  Their  criminal  interests 
grew  to  Include  c&slnoe,  narcotics,  and  a  na- 
tionwide bookie  network. 

During  the  early  ISSOb,  La  Cos*  Nostra 
(LCN),  or  the  tCafia,  formed  a  "Commission" 
to  bring  Its  warring  factions  under  a  su- 
preme council.  As  a  non-Italian,  and  •  Jew, 
Lansky  was  ineligible  for  LCN  membership. 
But  his  power  was  such  that  he  became  an 
ex-ofBdo  member  of  th«  commission.  His 
financial  genius  was  eagerly  sought  by 
LCN  big  shots.  They,  In  turn,  allowed  blm 
to  expand  his  empire. 

Working  with  an  outsider  Is  one  thing. 
Trusting  him  Is  another.  Always,  LCN  kept  a 
"watchbird"  with  Lansky.  just  to  make  sure 
that  his  split  with  tbem  was  honest.  For 
many  years,  the  Lansky  watcher  was  Joe 
Adonis,  a  capo  (captain)  In  tbe  "family"  of 
New  York's  Vlto  Genovese.  When  Adonis  was 
deported  in  1954,  the  job  was  taken  over  by 
Vincent  (Jimmy  Blue  Eyes)  Alo,  another 
Genovese  capo.  Alo  remains  one  of  Lansky's 
closest  companions. 

"BLACK.    MONET" 

Lansky  was  a  very  rich  man  by  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  He  and  his  brother  Jake  ran 
24-hour-a-day  casinos  In  Florida's  wide-open 
Broward  County,  nc«iJi  of  Miami.  His 
gambling  dens  and  lotteries  boomed  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Louisiana.  In  Las 
Vegas,  Lansky  was  building  a  multl-mllllon- 
dollar  casino,  the  Flamingo,  to  b«  run  by 
Bugsy  Slegel. 

The  early  1950s  brought  a  temporary  set- 
back. UJS.  Senate  crlme-busters  led  by  Ten- 
nessee's Sen.  Estes  Kefauver,  exposed  the 
dimensions  of  Lcuisky-flnanced  corruption 
in  Florida  and  New  York.  The  Broward 
County  casinos  were  shuttered,  and  Lansky 
received  the  only  jaU  term  of  his  long  crimi- 
nal career — three  mont^  for  operating  the 
plush  Arrowhead  Inn,  an  Illegal  gambling 
emporium  In  Saratoga,  N.Y. 

But,  in  1952,  Fulgencio  Batista,  back  In 
power  as  dictator  of  Cuba  after  several  years 
in  Florida  exile,  had  laws  passed  giving  Lan- 
sky and  his  associates  a  complete  monopoly 
on  Cuban  gambling.  The  purpose;  to  con- 
vert Havana  Into  a  glittering  mecca  for  VS. 
tourists.  After  Batista  was  overthrown  in 
1959,  the  mob  tried  to  work  out  an  "under- 
standing" with  Castro.  But  the  end  came,  a 
Lansky  intimate  has  disclosed,  when  Che 
Guevara  sent  his  gun-toting  men  into  the 
casino  counting  rooms  to  make  sure  that 
the  regime  was  getting  an  honest  tally  on 
the  taxes  due.  Lansky  &  Co.  thereupon  fell 
back  to  Nevada,  where  the  counting  rooms 
were,  In  the  words  of  one  operator,  "sacred, 
inviolate,"  off  limits  to  tax  collectors  and 
government  agents. 

In  Las  Vegas,  the  Lansky  Group — Lansky, 
a  few  associates  and  front  men— controlled 
at  least  four  major  casinos:  the  Flamingo, 
the  Fremont,  the  Horseshoe  and  the  Sands. 
Three  times  a  day,  at  the  end  of  eacii  eight- 
hour  shift,  the  casino  chiefs  totted  up  their 
winnings.  Government  authorities  cheer- 
fully took  their  word  on  what  taxes  they 
had  coming.  Thus,  the  stage  was  set  for  a 
killing. 

In  19«0,  the  Lansky  Group  began  a  process 
known  as  "skimming."  The  FBI  discovered 
what  was  going  on  when  agents  bugged  the 
Fremont  Hotel  In  1962.  In  each  casino,  huge 
sums  of  money — as  much  as  (280,000  a 
month — were  simply  lopped  off  the  top  of  the 
winnings.  No  taxes,  state  or  federal,  were  paid 
on  the  skim.  It  Just  vanished  from  the 
counting  rooms,  carried  by  teams  of  bagmen 
to  Lansky  m  Miami.  Lansky  kept  the  lion's 
share — approximately  60  percent.  The  rest 
was  delivered  to  New  Jersey's  Oerardo  (Jerry) 
Catena,  a  capo  In  the  Genovese  family,  which 
has  long  shared  racket  profits  with  the 
Lansky  Group. 

Week  after  week.  FBI  agents  pieced  to- 
gether details.  On  January  6.  IMS,  for  In- 


stance, they  listened  as  two  members  of  the 
Lansky  Group,  Edward  Levinson  and  Ed 
Torres,  discussed  tbe  delivery  of  9116,660  to 
the  boss.  Worried  that  O-men  were  tailing 
Benjamin  Slgelbaum,  a  long-time  Lansky 
aide,  Levinson  suggested  that  the  money  be 
carried  by  someoae  else — Ida  Devine.  the 
matronly  wife  of  Las  Vegas  racketeer  Irving 
(Nlggy)  Devine.  another  Lansky  associate. 

Torres;  You  want  to  give  Ida  the  money? 

Levinson :  Sbe'U  go  down  on  the  train. 

Torres:  She'U  never  leave  the  stateroom.  So 
give  It  to  her. 

Levinson:  111  call  her  tomorrow. 

Torres :  Safe  as  could  be. 

On  January  8,  Ida  Devine  packed  the 
money  in  a  black  bag  and  left  for  Chicago, 
where  she  switched  trains  and  continued  on 
to  Miami.  She  delivered  the  package  and  re- 
turned to  Nevada — all  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  federal  agents. 

By  the  middle  of  1963,  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  was  waging  all-out  war  on 
the  skimmers.  Couriers  were  tailed,  tax  agents 
pored  through  casino  records.  With  the  heat 
on,  the  Lansky  Group  sold  out  Its  Las  Vegas 
hotels  and  turned  Its  attention  to  the  sunny 
Bahamas.  Legalized  casinos  opened  thov  In 
1964.  Whereup<Mi,  month  after  month, 
couriers  carried  suitcases  stuffed  with  Illegal 
skim  across  Florida  Strait  to  Lansky  and  his 
cohorts. 

A  government  Inveetlgation  of  Lansky's 
Bahamian  interests  alerted  authorities  to  his 
latest  sleight  of  hand,  by  which  "black 
money"  was  transf corned  Into  legitimate  capi- 
tal, through  the  use  ot  Swiss  banks.  An  ex- 
pansive Benny  Sigelbaum  explained  bow  It 
worked.  "Let's  say,"  said  ^gelbaum,  "that 
Mr.  X  puts  a  big  sum  In  a  numt>ered  account 
In  Switzerland,  then  wants  to  invest  It  In  the 
stock  market.  The  bcmk  buys  the  stock  in 
its  own  name.  The  dividends  are  credited  to 
the  account  of  Mr.  X.  He's  got  an  Interest  in 
the  company,  but  his  name  never  appears  on 
the  books  or  records  as  a  stockholder." 

The  same  scheme,  completely  legal  in 
Switzerland,  shielded  members  of  the  Lansky 
Group  when  their  deposits  served  as  collateral 
for  Swiss  bank  loans  to  enterprises  In  this 
country.  The  records  show  only  that  the 
loans  came  from  a  Swiss  bank.  What  Isn't 
shown  is  the  Lansky  skim  that  made  the 
loan  possible. 

DELXGATK   THX    DIXTT    WORK 

It  has  been  more  than  three  decades  since 
Lansky  helped  create  the  national  crime 
syndicate.  Of  tbe  mob's  founding  fathers, 
be  alone  survives.  The  others — from  Frank 
CosteUo  and  Joe  Adonis  to  Louis  (Lepke) 
Buchalter  and  Bugsy  Siegel — have  been  mur- 
dered, toppled  from  power,  jailed  or  deported 
How  has  this  frail  little  refugee  shown  such 
remarkable  staying  power?  Here  are  some 
clues: 

Despite  his  carefully  nurtured  image  of 
peaceful  legitimacy.  Lansky  Is  by  nature  as 
violent  as  any  LCN  terrorist.  But  he  learned 
early  to  delegate  the  dirty  work  to  others. 
In  1928,  for  Instance,  be  attempted  the 
liquidation  of  John  Barrett,  an  underling  he 
believed  to  be  a  police  informer.  The  unsus- 
pecting Barrett  was  taken  for  a  ride,  and 
Lansky  opened  fire  at  point-blank  range.  He 
suoceded  only  in  grazing  Barrett,  who  dived 
from  the  car  and  was  found  by  police 
Charged  with  "su^iclon  of  homicide,  "  Lan- 
sky arranged  for  the  drtlvery  to  Barrett's 
hospital  room  of  a  roast  chicken  stuffed  with 
strychnine.  Barrett,  who  tossed  the  poisoned 
fowl  out  the  window,  got  the  message.  He 
refused  to  testify,  and  Lansky  walked  out 
of  jaU  a  free  man. 

From  that  day  on,  Lansky  left  the  strong- 
arm  tactics  to  trvisted  lleatenants.  In  1931, 
his  hired  giuunen  mowed  down  the  No.  1 
Mafia  boos,  Salvatore  Maranzano,  enabling 
the  Young  Turks — Include  Lansky  and 
Luoky  Ludano — to  consolidate  national 
control  of  the  rackets.  In  1947.  Lansky's 
"hit-men"  executed  hU  long-time  partner. 
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In    Nevada,    the   casino 
out    "campaign    contributions" 
candidates  and  to  offlceholders 
and  to  small  fry.  On  November 
Levlnson.   of   the   Lansky   Orou 
with  an  aide  in  the  bugged 
to  fix  the  amounts  of  some  of 
tions:  $1,000  to  Sen   Alan  Bible. 
Walter  S.  Baring.  »500  to  the 
Vegas.   t600   to   a   candidate    foi 
governor.  $300  to  a  legislative 
to  a  county  commissioner.  $200 
date  for  Justice  of  the  peace. 

Other  casinos  made  similar 
One  hotel  reportedly  poured  $20 
campaign     coffers     of     then 
Sawyer — who  later  echoed  Sen 
non's  denunciation  of  the  FBI's 
like"  bugging  of  the  skinuners.  C  \ 
went   to  President  Johnson  to 
bugging.  Asked  recently  If  he 
palgn  contributions  from  Levlnsdn 
casino  operators.  Cannon  said 
recall,  but  would  be  "disappointed 
not. 

WINGED  DOCXJMEirrS 

Lansky  apparently  has  alli^  In  many 
places.  On  AprU  24.  1963.  the  FSI  delivered 
a  top-secret  report  on  the  Las  Vegas  skim- 
mers to  the  office  of  Attorney  Gtneral  Ken- 
nedy. Based  on  electronic  sur  reillance.  It 
spelled  out  the  theft  of  millions  of  dollars. 

On  AprU  27.  agents  listening 


to  the  Fre- 
nM>nt  bug  were  astounded  to  h^r  Levlnson 


and  Devlne  leafing  through  the 
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ranges  the  handling  of  skim.  Bis  future  Is 
predictable.  "Members  of  the  Lansky  Group 
have  lifetime  contracts,  with  no  cancellation 
clause."  says  one  federal  agent.  "U  they  get 
tired  or  afraid,  the  mob  has  its  own  way  of 
closing  out  the  association — permanently." 

The  Illegal  and  untaxed  enterprises  of 
Meyer  Lansky  deny  the  government  millions 
in  needed  levies.  His  infiltration  of  legitimate 
business  constitutes  a  deadly  poison  in  the 
nation's  economy  bloodstream  which  affects 
every  taxpayer.  As  a  leading  lawman  says: 
"This  man  represents  what  were  talking 
about  when  we  use  those  familiar  words, 
■public  menace.'  " 

Federal  authorities  are  currently  exploring 
every  avenue  that  could  lead  to  nailing 
Lansky.  His  tax  returns  are  examined  and  re- 
examined. U.S.  officials  have  applied  pressure 
to  open  the  secret  records  of  Swiss  banks. 
Perhaps  one  of  Lansky's  silent  associates  will 
decide  to  talk.  Perhaps  Lansky  himself  will 
slip  up.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  FBI  tapes 
spelling  out  the  great  skimming  conspiracy 
are  inadmissible  as  court  evidence. 

Until  Meyer  Lansky  is  brought  to  justice, 
his  blood-and-theft  rise  to  riches  is  a  story 
that  should  shame  and  concern  every  U.S. 
citizen. 


FBI  report. 


page  by  page,  reading  it  aloud.  1  levinson  ex 
claimed.  "My  God,  Niggy.  they  even  know 
about  Ida." 

Government  officials  have  still  not  deter- 
mined how  the  report  traveled  from  Ken- 
nedy's office  to  the  skimmers  in  less  than  72 
hours.  But  this  was  not  the  onl|r  such  hap- 
pening. On  August  23.  1963.  Bei  Slgelbaum 
walked  Into  the  plush  Miami  dffices  of  at- 
torney Alvln  I.  Malnik,  one  Df  lAnsky's 
trusted  money-movers.  "Greetings  and  sal- 
utations." be  said,  tossing  a  document  on 
Malnik's  desk.  "This  Is  from  the|  Justice  De- 
partment." I 

Indeed  It  was — a  top-secret  report  that 
jeopardized  the  Identity  of  a  key  government 
Informer. 

Lansky  himself  has  dropped  W  occasional 
hint  about  his  influence.  Once  he  bragged  of 
arranging  the  transfer  of  a  federal  investi- 
gator "who  was  giving  me  a  baii  time." 

■ZLXMT  IXSXTLATOBS 

Lansky's  greatest  protection  is  lindoubtedly 
The  Group — the  trusted  associates  who  sur- 
round and  insulate  him.  who  hold  his  prop- 
erty In  their  names,  carry  his  millions  to 
secret  Swiss  banks,  and  who  balance  his  books 
at  the  Eden  Roc  hotel's  Cabana  169.  Among 
them  are  such  men  as  Hyman  Siegel  and  Isi- 
dore Blumenfleld.  Siegel.  65.  a  tieavy-flsted, 
third-grade  dropout  whose  crlihlnal  record 
dates  back  to  the  1020s,  oyers$ea  Lansky's 
investments  in  the  New  York  garment  dis- 
trict and  his  Interests  in  a  number  of  crooked 
unions.  Blumenfleld.  alias  Izzy  Bloom,  alias 
KVl  Cann,  long-time  Minneapolis  gambling 
boas,  has  been  convicted  of  white  slavery, 
tax-evasion  and  bootlegging.  HIb  fronts  for 
Lansky  In  at  least  four  Miami  B^ach  hotels — 
the  Slng»por«,  the  Aztec,  the  EClmberly  and 
the  Hawaiian  Isle.  . 

In  recent  yean.  Lansky  has  jumped  new 
blood  into  The  Group.  Alvln  Ijalnlk  Is  an 
example.  Reoralted  out  of  the  Vnlveralty  of 
Miami  Law  School.  Malnik  is  lenown  to  his 
neighbors  as  a  sucoeasful  young  attorney,  in- 
vestor and  McUUte.  He  has  a  lovely  famUy 
and  belODff  to  the  beat  cluba.  But  bis  real 
job  U  that  of  a  Lanaky  bank^.  Accompa- 
nied by  Lanaky  bagmen,  he  fllea  regularly  to 
Can4Ml«,  uMeta  with  Swlas  coaticU  and  w 


THE   SALT   TALKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows the  analysis  of  the  ongoing  Stra- 
tegic Anns  Limitations  Treaty  talks  pre- 
pared by  me  suid  issued  to  House  Repub- 
licans yesterday: 

The  salt  Talks  ' 

Nuclear  deterrence  may  be  defined  as  the 
obvious  Intent  of  a  country.  If  attacked,  to 
employ  its  nuclear  arsenal  In  retaliation  to 
destroy  the  attacker.  For  a  quarter-of-a-cen- 
tury  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  based  on 
this  awesome  power. 

Initially  the  US  atomic  monopoly  gave  It 
nuclear  superiority.  Deterrence  was  unilat- 
eral. Survival  of  the  USSR  depended  on  US 
restraint.  As  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  took 
shape  that  country  gradually  developed  a 
comparable  capability  for  assured  destruc- 
tion of  the  US.  Deterrence  became  mutual, 
a  circumstance  characterized  by  nuclear 
sufficiency  on  the  part  of  each  to  destroy  the 
other. 

US  strategic  policy  during  the  1960's  en- 
couraged the  shift  toward  superpower  nu- 
clear parity.  America  eased  Its  strategic 
weapons  buUd  up  and  permitted  the  Soviets 
to  catch  up.  US  planners  of  this  era  believed 
parity  would  serve  as  a  plateau  from  which 
Communist  leaders  would  be  anxious  to 
stabilize  strategic  relationships  either  by  a 
tacit  or  by  a  formal  agreement.* 

Unfortunately,  as  parity  was  reached  no 
slackening  of  Soviet  strategic  arms  deploy- 
ment became  appeirent.  It  was  as  though, 
recognizing  their  own  momentum  and  our 
lack  of  it,  they  determined  to  race  on  to 
superiority.  If  they  reach  this  goal  the  US 
must  depend  on  the  USSR's  restraint  in  Its 
role  of  a  nuclear  superior  in  the  mid  or  late 
1970's.  However,  combining  weapons  pro- 
duction with  arms  control  talks  Is  not  incon- 
sistent with  Kremlin's  past  approaches  to 
treaty  decision  making.  Events  simply  have 
not  yet  made  clear  whether  Soviet  pcotlci- 
patton  in  the  strategic  arms  llmiutlon 
treaty  (SALT)  talks  is  a  aerlous  try  for  a 
formal  end  to  the  strategic  buildup  or  a 
simple  ploy  while  arming.' 

Ilieae  are  the  ambiguous  strategic  clr- 
cumstancM    Inherited    by    Richard    Nlzoa 
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when  he  assumed  the  Presidency.  He  can 
ignore  neither  the  possibility  of  a  vital  new 
danger  nor  the  potentiality  for  an  agreement 
dramatically  easing  International  tensions. 

Both  factors  underlie  hU  request  for  the 
beginnings  of  an  ABM  umbrella  to  protect 
our  land-based  Minuteman  ICBMs  and  SAC 
bomber  deterrent  forces  from  surprise  at- 
tack. Despite  their  increased  offensive  arms 
the  move,  if  carried  beyond  its  present  di- 
mension, would  help  deny  the  Soviets  nu- 
clear superiority  by  enhancing  the  surviva- 
bility of  our  deterrent.  It  also  gives  the  So- 
viets an  incentive  for  success  of  the  SALT 
talks.  They  would  be  unlikely  to  negotiate 
for  parity  if,  in  the  face  of  their  buildup,  the 
US  Congress  offers  them  superiority  by  re- 
jecting President  Nixon's  Safeguard  re- 
quest.* 

At  the  same  time  the  President  Is  direct- 
ing intense  negotiating  efforts  at  the  SALT 
talks  to  actually  achieve  an  enforceable  arms 
control  agreement  which  limits  strategic 
arms  production  and,  if  possible,  reduce 
present  stockpUes.  ReaUstlcally  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  must  be  in  the  security  self-interest 
of  each  country  and  its  allies,  otherwise  the 
Soviets  win  not  agree  and  we  should  not 
agree. 

It  Is  clear  that  to  write  a  treaty  the  super- 
powers flrst  must  concede  that  mutual 
deterrence  not  nuclear  superiority  is  the 
preferred  long  term  status  for  their  rela- 
tions.^ 

They  also  will  need  to  determine  some 
mutually  agreeable  bounds  on  their  nuclear 
armaments  because  mutual  deterrence  can 
be  achieved  with  various  arsenals,  so  long  as 
that  of  each  country  is  sufficient  to  assure 
the  destruction  of  the  other.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  allocating  national  resources 
between  defense  and  non-defense  goals, 
eventually  achieving  a  low  level  without 
appreciable  overkill  should  seem  safely  pref- 
erable to  both.* 

From  these  references  the  nitty-gritty  of 
the  SALT  negotiations  would  deal  with  the 
numbers,  kinds  and  combinations  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons  allowed.  This 
exercise  aims  less  at  nuclear  parity  In  exact 
terms  than  It  does  at  formulating  condi- 
tions reasonably  certain  to  maintain  each 
power  In  possession  of  the  nuclear  suffi- 
ciency required  to  destroy  the  other.  Un- 
der this  approach,  according  to  Henry  Kis- 
singer, both  sides  should  have  confidence 
that  their  forces  are  sufficiently  Invulnerable, 
reliable  and  balanced  so  that  no  attack 
could  possibly  be  seen  as  advantageous,  and 
no  attempt  to  achieve  a  change  in  the 
strategic  balance  could  succeed. 

Writing  a  treaty  that  substantially  cuts 
armaments  outlays  will  be  considerably  sim- 
plified if  the  nations  will  forego  antl-bal- 
listlc  missile  systems  or  strictly  limit  their 
use  to  protection  of  capltols  and  protection 
against  third  countries.  An  extensive  ABM 
defense  can  seriously  alter  strategic  equa- 
tions if  used  to  protect  an  ICBM  force.  To 
the  degree  that  ABM  Is  a  successful  de- 
fender, it  enhances  its  owner's  strategic 
power.  To  the  degree  an  opjxislng  nation 
estimates  ABM  will  succeed,  it  encourages 
a  boost  in  offensive  power  for  the  ptirpoee 
of  saturating  the  ABM  defense. 

Considerable  attention  during  SALT 
negotiations  Is  expected  to  focus  on  the 
ABM  problem.  Including  the  possibilities 
for  upgrading  existing  air  defense  missiles 
to  give  them  ABM  capabilities.  Most  observers 
believe  that  neither  building  or  dismantling 
ABM  sites  nor  upgrading  AA  missiles  can  be 
monitored  adequately  except  by  an  Intru- 
sive Inspection  system.  However,  the  very 
large  radar  antennae  needed  for  ABM  tar- 
get acquisition.  Identification  and  inter- 
ception can  be  satellite  monitored.  It  la 
possible  that  some  ABM  limitations  might 
be  handled  in  terms  of  antennae  limitations. 

A  ftirtber  complication  for  the  two  super- 
powers In  their  treaty  writing  Is  a  need  by 
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each  to  anticipate  dangers  posed  by  third 
powers.  Both  have  noted  posslt'e  threats 
from  nuclear  armed  Red  China.  Probably 
the  strategic  levels  established  by  the 
superpowers  vis-a-vis  each  other  will  need 
to  be  increased  sufficiently  to  remain  ade- 
quate even  after  weapons  expenditures  re- 
quired to  deal  with  third  powers.' 

Set  forth  below  are  the  four  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  approaches  to  writing  a 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  and  some 
'discussion  of  each : 

1.  A  limit  on  the  number  of  allowed  stra- 
taglc  systems,  without  restrictions  as  to  qual- 
ity items  such  as  warhead  yields,  use  of 
multiple  Individually  guided  re-entry  ve- 
hicles (MIRV),etc. 

Instruslve  inspection  may  not  be  required 
as  in  the  case  of  quality  limitations.  Most 
quantity  limitations  can  be  policed  by  each 
nation's  own  satellite  surveillance  system. 
However,  surreptitiously  produced  systems 
such  as  orbital  bombardment  weapons  and 
mobile  ICBMs  probably  cannot  be  detected 
by  satellites.  One's  assessment  of  the  risk 
element  of  this  potential  for  cheating  will 
influence  his  judgment  of  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence with  which  quantity  limitations  may 
be  policed   non-lntruslvely. 

2.  Limitations  on  quality  features  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  which  make  on-site 
inspection  mandatory  If  treaty  compliance 
is  reasonably  to  be  assured. 

Development  of  "black  box"  instrumenta- 
tion eliminating  a  need  to  dismantle  weap- 
ons to  monitor  quality  features  inside  sUU 
will  not  obviate  intrusions  at  military  basea 
by  Inspectors  utilizing  the  instruments.  Here- 
tofore this  degree  of  inspection  has  been  un- 
acceptable to  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  A  combination  of  quantity  and  quality 
limitations. 

Discussion  under  1  and  2  applies. 

4.  A  ban  on  deployment  of  additional 
strategic  systems  coupled  with  a  phased  re- 
duction in  the  allowable  number  of  systems 
during  a  speclfled  time  period.* 

The  strategic  defense  requirement  of  the 
superpowers  are  asymmetrical.  This  approach 
permits  each,  within  the  limitation,  to  arm 
in  the  manner  believed  appropriate  for  Its 
own  defense.  So  long  as  the  overall  limit  is 
honored  It  also  permits  upgrading  from 
time  to  ttnse  and  switches  between  types  of 
weapons  systems. 

(NoTs. — This  Is  a  quantitative  approach 
and  subject  to  the  confidence  factors  dis- 
cussed under  1.  However,  to  the  extent  that 
the  "honest"  nation  can  maintain  a  highly 
survivable  deterrent  which,  even  after  sur- 
prise attack.  Is  capable  of  retaliating  with 
assured  destruction  at  the  "cheating"  na- 
tkm.  the  potential  for  "proflt  from  perfidy" 
could  be  aaseaaed  as  very  low.  A  contrary  view 
is  that  with  redxKed  legitimate  nmnbers  of 
weapons  systems,  surreptitious  weapons  take 
oa  a  greater  importance,  therefore  the  risks 
are  large.) 

Hypothetical  case:  Assume  a  maximum  of 
1008  allowed  systems  suid  no  ABM  allowed. 
AsBimie  the  US  now  has  1050  Minuteman 
systems,  450  SAO  bombers  and  650  Polaris 
missile  systems  (in  41  submarines  with  16 
each):  total.  2156  strategic  systems.  Believ- 
ing its  land-baaed  Mlnutemen  and  SAC 
bombers  vulnerable  to  surprise  attack,  the 
US  elects  to  scrap  these  1500  systems,  leav- 
ing only  the  666  Polaris  and  a  deficit  of  352 
systems.  To  get  back  up  to  its  aUowed  1006. 
the  US  build  22  new  submarines  to  carry  853 
added  missilea  in  tuidersea  safety.  In  the 
process  the  US  Is  allowed  to  oonvot  all 
Polaris  missiles  to  new.  Improved  yield  «»"1 
accuracy  Poseidon  MIRV  systems.  Thereafter 
the  US  converts  the  entire  fleet  to  the  Under> 
sea  Launched  ICssile  Syatam  (ITUIS).  Tha 
intercootlnentall  range  XTLMS  wt«^vtt  Xb.a^ 
permit  US  aubmarlnes  to  hide  anywhe  •  In 
aU  the  wwM'i  < 


Similarly  the  Sorlei  Union  may  tailor  Ita 
mix  of  aUowed  vtrategle  weapons  to  best 
advantage  during  Its  rednoUon  process  and 
afterwards.  Presently  the  number  of  its 
systems  la  In  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
as  our  own  and  its  submarines  also  carry  16 
missile  systems.  Past  Soviet  preference  haa 
inclined  to  very  high  yield  warheads.  It  is 
iinlikely  that  all  its  strategic  cjrstems  would 
be  put  in  submarines  where  warhead  weights 
and  yields  are  clrcumscrlt>ed. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  analysis  here 
presented  is  just  that,  an  analysis  of  the 
SALT  talks.  It  is  not  to  be  read  as  proposals 
which  have  been  made  either  by  the  US  or 
the  USSR.  Rather,  it  Is  a  guide  for  evaluat- 
ing SALT  proposals  when  and  If  made,  and 
when  and  If  publicized.  Therefore,  It  is  re- 
spectfully stiggested  that  this  document  be 
filed  for  ready  future  reference. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  For  several  years  the  possibility  of  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  under  discussion.  Initiation  of  talks 
was  thrown  off  track  by  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  Finally,  a  flrst 
round  of  talks  began  In  Helsinki  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1960  and  continued  until  December 
22nd.  A  second  round  convened  in  Vienna 
on  April  16,  1970,  and  is  continuing.  A  third 
roiutd  at  Helsinki  again  Is  anticipated.  Both 
sides  have  made  considerable  effort  to  keep 
the  talks  private  and  uninfluenced  by  propa- 
ganda and  public  opinion  considerations.  It 
is  a  general  view  that  if  talks  have  not  pro- 
duced a  treaty  by  the  summer  of  1971  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  success.  For  an  informed 
assessment  of  the  negotiations  see:  Jonas. 
Anne  M.,  "The  SALT  Negotiations:  Keeping 
Hope  In  Line  with  Beallty."  ilir  Force  A 
Space  Digett,  v.  63,  Mar.  1970;  8»-43. 

'Principally  former  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  their  Secretarlas  of  State  and 
Defense,  and  their  national  security  advisors. 
Including  numerotis  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  Soviet  behavior  In  dis- 
armament matters  see:  Scanlan,  James  P., 
"Disarmament  and  the  USSR,"  US  Command 
A  Oeneral  Stag  College  Military  Review,  v. 
60,  Mar.  1970:  29-42. 

*  The  previously  proposed  Sentinel  nation- 
wide ABM  system  Intended  to  protect  popu- 
lations would  be  destabilizing.  Rather  than 
move  to  this  pasture  President  Nixon 
adopted  the  Safeguard  system  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  guarding  against  accidental 
attacks,  protecting  our  land-based  deterrent 
forces,  and  protecting  against  the  kind  of 
small  attacks  third  countries  could  launch 
in  this  decade.  Soviet  ABM  deployment  Is 
relatively  advanced  compared  to  that  of  the 
US. 

*rtw  a  view  that  mutual  detarrence  can 
be  better  maintained  without  a  treaty  and 
by  progressive  modernisation  c^  retaliatory 
forces  by  both  sides  see:  Brown,  Neville,  "An 
Unstable  Balance  of  Terror?"  World  Todmy, 
V.  26,  Jan.  1970:  38-46. 

*  A  minority  of  students  of  nuclear  strat- 
egy believe  that  assured  destruction  capa- 
bilities are  Inherently  unstable  and  that  a 
damage  limiting  approcKih  to  arms  control  is 
preferable.  This  approach  emphaalzee  pas- 
sive (dvU  defense)  and  acUve  (ABM)  de- 
fense measures  calculated  to  so  limit  damage 
from  surprise  attack  that  the  Incentive  for 
Initiating  It  U  absent.  See:  Schneider,  Mark 
B..  "Strategic  Arma  Llmltatlan."  VS  Com- 
mand i  General  Stag  College  Military  Re- 
view.  V.  60.  Mar.  1970:  20-48. 

*  For  arguments  for  permitting  Bed  China 
a  minimal  credible  nuclear  deterrent  see: 
Bamett.  A.  Doak.  "A  Nuclear  China  axMl  US 
Arma  Policy."  Fordgn  Affairt,  v.  48.  Apr. 
1970:  427-442. 

*  A  MIBV  ban  and  other  quaatattv*  Mml- 


tatlona  cannot  be  reached  directly  by  this 
approach.  However,  reducing  the  number  of 
allowed  weapons  systems  below  a  number 
otherwise  acceptable  might  indirectly  ap- 
proach some  sought  after  qualitative  go«as. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  designated  by  President  Nixon 
as  "National  Small  Business  'Week."  It  is 
a  week  for  paying  deserved  attention 
and  just  tribute  to  the  remarkable  ac- 
complishments of  small  business  and  to 
the  vital  role  it  plays  in  our  coimtry's 
economy. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is 
also  incorporated  here  the  clear  realin- 
tion  that  the  accomplishments,  as  well 
as  the  needs  and  the  problems,  of  small 
business  are  not  just  a  1-week,  matter, 
but  rather  a  full-time,  year-round 
matter. 

That  is  why  we  have  the  &nan  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  one  and  that  is 
why  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  have  seen  fit  to  establish 
special  committees  on  small  business. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  more 
than  5  million  smaU  businessmen  of  this 
Nation  is  of  critical  importance  to  our 
society.  As  senior  Republican  on  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  we  on  that  com- 
mittee consider  it  our  job  to  make  sure 
that  the  voice  of  small  business  is  heard 
and  that  its  needs  and  interests  receive 
full  consida*atian  and  attention. 

The  SBA,  of  course,  has  similar  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  executive 
branch,  and  let  us  be  frank  for  a  mo- 
ment— neither  of  us  has  an  easy  job. 
There  are  a  great  many  competing  forces 
in  Washington,  all  striving  for  priority 
treatment  and  consideration  tat  their 
own  particular  areas  of  Interest.  In  too 
many  cases  in  the  past,  the  problems  of 
small  business  have  just  not  been  able  to 
d:unand  the  attention  they  required. 

Despite  this,  however,  I  believe  that 
we  can  look  with  pride  on  the  assistance 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  for  small 
business. 

Our  House  committee  for  one  has  a 
long  history  of  successful  advocacy  in 
dealing  with  numerous  problem  areas  for 
small  businessmen. 

Most  recently,  our  committee  has  com- 
pleted lengthy  hearings  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country  to  review 
present  Government  and  industry  pro- 
curement practices  as  they  relate  to  small 
business. 

I  believe  our  recommendations  based 
on  these  hearings  will  prove  to  be  quite 
valuable  in  implementing  Congress' 
stated  goal  that  small  business  must  re- 
ceive its  fair  proporticMi  of  Oovemment 
contracts  and  subconfo-acts. 

SBA  can  similarly  be  proud.  I  believe, 
of  the  Important  contributions  it  has 
made  to  the  cause  of  smaU  business.  I 
think  it  should  be  particulaiiy  prood  of 
its  programs  designed  to  oombtoe  the 
private  and  the  pufaiic  sector  in  a  part- 
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nershlp  effort,  such  as  the  newly  empha- 
sized programs  of  guaranteed  bank  loan 
financing. 

Despite  the  difficult  economic  condi- 
tions presently  facing  the  Nition,  fur- 
thermore. I  believe  the  present  adminis- 
traUon  has  demonstrated  its  deep  inter- 
est in  improving  the  status  of  >mall  busi- 
ness in  our  economy. 

This  can  be  seen  in  the  re|)ort  of  the 
Presidents  Task  Force  on  Smi  11  Business 
and  in  the  Presidential  messai  [e  on  small 
business  sent  to  Congress  in  late  March. 
These  documents  contain  co  icrete  pro- 
posals for  various  new  metho<  s  of  assist- 
ance at  the  Government  leve  as  well  as 
new  small  business  incentives  at  the  pri- 
vate sector  level. 

The  Presidents  interest  in  pmall  busi- 
ness can  further  be  seen  by  hijs  Executive 
order  of  March  20  directing  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  eqiphasize  its 
role  as  the  advocate  of  the  interests  of 
small  business  and  directing  all  Federal 
agencies  to  take  these  interests  fully  into 
account  in  their  activities  aff^ting  small 
business.  I 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.!  this  Nation 
was  built  upon  a  fovmdati<Hi  of  small 
business.  This  foundation,  while  being 
threatened  by  consistently!  increasing 
economic  concentration,  remains  as  vital 
today  to  our  society  as  it  ha^  ever  been. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  fbct  that  an 
employee  can  become  an  employer  in  this 
Nation  as  he  can  in  no  othe^  country  or 
society  in  the  world.  | 

On  this  occasion  let  us  paty  tribute  to 
the  miUions  of  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  Nation  and  1ft  us  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  assuring  that  they  will 
continue  to  play  a  fundam^tal  role  in 
the  economy  of  our  Nation 
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A  NEWSWEEK  POLL:    MR.  NIXON 
HOLDS  UP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<ire.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hous<  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Spealer,  a  News- 
week magazine  poll  condu:ted  by  the 
Gallup  organization  last  week  contains 
Bome  rather  interesting  findings.  In  the 
wake  of  recent  heated  and  Intense  criti- 
cism of  the  Presldentr— including  a  march 
on  Washington  estimated  at  some  100.000 
persons — his  standing  with  tiie  electorate 
remains  undamaged. 

The  poU  indicates  that  f  uty  65  percent 
of  the  American  electorate  are  satisfied 
with  the  way  President  Nlxoli  Is  handling 
his  Job— better  than  a  2  to  1  margin. 
Moreover,  with  regard  to  th^  recent  Cam- 
bodian border  operation,  50  percent  ap- 
prove of  the  action  and  39j  percent  dis- 
approve. 1 

I  am  confident  that  as  the  military 
dividends  of  the  Cambodiim  operation 
become  more  apparent,  and  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  Is  shortened  as  a  result 
of  those  operations,  we  will  see  an  even 
greater  surge  of  stipport  f^r  the  coura- 
geous decision  made  by  Prosident  Nixon. 
The  article  of  May  25. 1970i  foUows  in  its 
entirety: 

Poll:    Mb.   n4on   Holds  t7r 


"silent  majority"  appears  to  b«  alive  and  well 
m  Richard  Nixon's  comer.  A  Nkwswtkk 
PoU  Conducted  by  The  Gallup  Organization 
last  week  suggests  that — despite  the  recent 
Intense  crlUclsm  of  the  President  by  college 
studento  and  academic  leaders  and  by  liberal 
politicians  and  commentators — Mr.  Nixon's 
standing  with  the  electorate  remains  un- 
damaged. The  poll  Indicates  that  Americans 
And  Mr.  Nixon's  conduct  of  the  Presidency 
■satisfactory"  by  better  than  2  to  1,  that  60 
per  cent  favor  the  Cambodian  operation  and 
39  per  cent  oppose  It.  that  a  strikingly  large 
majority  Is  far  more  willing  to  blame  stu- 
dent demonstrators  than  National  Guards- 
men for  the  deaths  of  four  students  at  Kent 
State,  and  that  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew's 
rhetoric  about  dissenters  sUU  enjoys  the  ap- 
proval of  a  silent  plurality  If  not  a  majority. 
To  get  swift  results,  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted by  telephone  on  May  13  and  14  and 
covered  a  sclentlflcally  selected  national 
sampling  of  517  persons.* 

Although  the  poll  gave  the  President  ma- 
jority approval  of  his  decision  to  send  U.S. 
troops  into  Cambodia,  the  favorable  rating 
was  by  no  means  as  high  as  some  opinion  ex- 
perts have  come  to  expect  after  dramatic 
strokes  of  U.S.  mlUtary  power,  when  Ameri- 
cans have  a  tendency  to  rally  round  the 
President.  Following  the  air  raids  on  North 
Vietnam  that  President  Johnson  ordered  In 
1965,  for  example,  public  approval  (as  meas- 
ured by  Louis  Harris)  soared  to  83  per  cent. 
And  69  per  cent  (polled  by  Oliver  Quayle) 
favored  the  entry  of  U.S.  troops  Into  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Women  were  far  more  dovish  than  men  on 
the  Cambodian  Issue.  They  opposed  the  Pres- 
ident's action,  49  to  37  per  cent,  while  men 
supported  It,  63  to  30.  Women  also  tended 
to  be  distinctly  lees  enthusiastic  about  the 
Vice  President's  speeches  on  dissent:  In  a 
near  even  split  (37  to  36  per  cent) ,  they  ap- 
proved the  Veep'B  line,  whereas  men  ap- 
plauded him  by  a  margin  of  more  than  2  to 
1.  Young  people,  too,  were  predictably  more 
skeptical  of  the  Administration  than  their 
elders,  but  even  in  the  21-34  age  bracket,  65 
per  cent  gave  the  President  a  favorable  rat- 
ing and  49  per  cent  approved  of  Cambodia. 
And  if  youth  was  by  no  means  arrayed  en- 
tirely on  the  left,  neither  were  blue-collar 
worker*  aU  to  the  right:  those  without  a 
high-acbool  education  came  down  hard 
against  Mr.  NUon's  Cambodian  policy.  A 
hefty  56  per  cent  opposed  It,  and  only  26 
per  cent  approved. 

The  question  on  the  Kent  State  killings 
produced  an  unusually  high  number  of  "no 
opinions,"  suggesting  that  the  no  opinion 
column  might  harbor  some  people  with 
qualms  about  the  guard's  behavior  who  were 
reluctant  to  say  so  outright.  It  also  seems 
likely  that  some  of  those  polled  were  sus- 
pending Judgment  about  who  was  most  to 
blame  untU  the  conflicting  account*  of  the 
shooting  could  be  cleared  up.  But  even  if  all 
those  with  no  opinion  were  added  to  those 
who  pinned  major  responsibility  on  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  a  surprisingly  strong  majority 
of  each  group — by  age,  sex,  education  and 
political  party — put  the  main  blame  on  the 
protesters. 

KIXON   AS   PRXSXDUrr 


TTJB.     TROOPS     IH     CAICBODIA 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  American  troops  to 
Cambodia? 

Approve - - *2 

Disapprove  *"• 

No  opinion ii 


WHO'S  TO  BLAME  AT  ItXWT 

Who  do  you  think  was  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  deaths  of  four  students  at  Kent 
State  University? 

The  National  Guard - U 

Demonstrating   students -  M 

No  opinion 3'- 

agnew's  STAND 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  Agnew's 
stand  on  dissenters  and  student  protesters? 

Approve - - — -  ** 

Disapprove   *" 

No  opinion ** 


How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  way 
Richard  NUon  la  handling  his  Job  as  Presi- 
dent?" 

(Answera  In  percent) 

Very    satisfied- 30 

Fairly   satisfied ^ 

Not  too  satisfied 18 

Not  at  all  satisfied - —  13 


A   Nkwi 

Even  after  the  Cambodian  invasion  and 
the  klUlogs  at  Kent  State  ITnivendty,  the 


•Telephone  surveys,  it  should  be  noted, 
contain  a  slight  built-in  Was — about  two 
percentage  polnU,  in  thU  case — In  favor  of 
Republicans,  since  non-telephone  households 
ar«  nsceasarUy  omitted  from  the  sample  and 
these  tend  to  be  low-Income  and  Democratic. 

•  'Undecided  not  shown. 


TRANSPORTATION        DEPARTMENT 
ANALYSIS      UNDERCUTS      ARGU- 
MENTS FOR  THE  SST 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransportaUon  has  just  pro- 
vided me  with  a  summary  of  am  economic 
analysis  of  the  SST  done  early  last  year 
by  the  Office  of  Economics  and  Systems 
Analysis  at  DOT.  I  was  prompted  to  re- 
quest a  copy  of  this  analysis  by  an  off- 
hand reference  to  it  by  DOT  witnesses 
in  the  just-published  hearings  on  the 
SST  before  the  House  Transportation 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  DOT  wit- 
nesses said  there  that  the  analysis  pre- 
dicted an  SST  market  of  only  420  planes, 
rather  than  500  needed  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  its  money  back  plus  4  percent 
interest — see  hearings,  pages  556,  577. 

It  tiu-ns  out  that  this  is  not  the  only 
Item  in  the  analysis  which  is  damaging 
to  the  administration's  case  for  the  SST. 
Take,  for  example,  the  administration's 
.irgument  that  the  SST  will  greatly  bene- 
fit our  balance  of  payments  position. 
Their  own  economic  analysis  came  to  the 
following  conclusion: 

The  effect  of  the  SST  on  the  balance  of 
payments  appears  to  be  negative  foUowlng 
the  same  method  of  calculation  developed  by 
IDA.  The  aircraft  and  air  fare  payments  esti- 
mates associated  with  the  SST  are  positive, 
but  are  likely  to  be  negated  by  passenger 
expenditures  abroad  and  entries  in  other 
lesser  accounts. 

The  administration  also  argues  that 
that  SST  program  is  set  up  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Government  will  get  back  its 
entire  investment  in  the  SST,  plus  4  per- 
cent interest.  Here  is  what  their  economic 
analysis  concluded  on  that  point: 

If  the  government  has  as  Its  primary  ob- 
jective recovery  of  past  SST  program  expend- 
itures (•633.4  mUllon  by  the  end  of  FY 
1969)  as  weU  as  future  Investment,  the  prin- 
cipal would  be  recovered  plus  a  small  return 
on  Investment.  The  profits  to  Industry  In 
excess  of  the  normal  Industry  return  are 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  federal  sunk  cosU 
plus  future  planned  federal  expenditures  at 
either  the  interest  rate  specified  In  the  pres- 
ent contract  or  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  may 
get  a  small  return  on  its  Investment,  but 
it  will  not  be  as  high  as  4  percent. 
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Another  conclusion  in  the  analysis 
which  is  relevant  to  this  point  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  model  outcome  reveals  that  continu- 
ation of  the  SST  program  In  some  form  Is 
preferable  to  the  null  alternative  (to  discon- 
tinue the  program)  In  all  measures  of  effec- 
tiveness except  federal  recovery. 

As  I  read  it,  this  says  that  continuing 
the  SST  cannot  be  justified  if  the  pri- 
mary concern  is  that  the  Government 
get  its  money  back. 

With  regard  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
SST  market  will  be  420  planes,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  that  is  the  top  estimate.  The 
analysis  revealed  that  delay  in  produc- 
tion could  reduce  the  market  to  370 : 

The  expected  value  of  SST  sales  Is  about 
420  with  no  or  one-year  delay  In  production, 
370  If  production  is  delayed  two  years. 

DOT  witnesses  testified  before  the 
House  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  last  month  that  the  pro- 
duction date  has  already  slipped  4 
months,  and  they  could  give  no  guaran- 
tee that  there  would  not  be  further  de- 
lays. 

One  of  the  assumptions  of  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  is  also  of  some  interest, 
given  the  administration  argument  that 
the  SST  is  needed  because  of  foreign 
competition  from  the  British-French 
Concorde : 

The  group  of  experts  and  the  OESA  staff 
felt  there  will  be  less  than  an  even  chance 
that  the  Concorde  will  be  In  operation  and 
In  competition  with  the  SST  on  most  routes 
when  the  SST  Is  Introduced. 

This  may  mean  only  that  the  analysts 
felt  the  SST  and  the  Concorde  would 
not  be  flying  the  same  routes,  but  it  seems 
more  plausible  that  they  were  assuming 
the  Concorde  would  be  an  economic  flop. 
If  the  latter  assumption  is  correct,  it  un- 
dercuts the  argument  that  we  must  have 
the  SST  to  protect  the  aircraft  industry 
and  our  balance  of  payments  from  the 
threat  of  the  Concorde. 

Flnsdly,  in  judging  whether  this 
analysis  represents  an  optimistic  or  pes- 
simistic view  of  the  SST  program,  it  is 
worth  looking  at  some  of  its  critical  as- 
sumptions. The  following  three  assump- 
tions, I  would  suggest,  are  highly  opti- 
mistic, and  the  analysis  specifically 
states  that  these  assumptions  were  sim- 
ply accepted  as  "givens"  and  not  sub- 
jected to  critical  evaluation: 

It  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  the  Boeing 
Co.  can  build  an  operationally  successful 
SST. 

Future  development  costs  will  be  In  line 
with  current  estimates. 

Air  passenger  demand  and  passenger  choice 
forecast  techniques  developed  by  IDA  and 
as  used  by  FAA  are  accurate. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  Summary 
of  Economic  Analyses  of  the  SST  by  the 
DOT  Office  of  Economics  and  Systems 
Analysis  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
SuMMAKT    OP    Economic    Analtsks   or   thx 

SST  Omcs   op   Economics   and   Systems 

Analysis 

pnaposB  OP  STVDixs 

This  paper  summarizes  the  Informal 
studies  performed  in  the  first  part  of  1969  for 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  and  Inter- 
national Affairs  by  the  Office  of  Economics 
and  Systems  Analysis,  Department  of  Trans- 


portation. The  Intent  of  the  studies  was  to 
take  another  look  at  the  results  of  the  eco- 
nomic studies  performed  for  the  PAA  in  1966 
and  by  Boeing  late  in  1968.  using  a  modified 
version  of  the  IDA  demand  model  to  test  the 
effect  on  the  SST  market  of  the  2707-300 
fixed  wing  deslg^n.  Sensitivity  analyses  of  the 
most  Important  variables  were  also  per- 
formed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  reached  were  as  follows: 

The  expected  value  of  SST  sales  Is  about 
420  with  no  or  one-year  delay  in  production. 
370  If  production  is  delayed  two  years.  These 
expected  values  are  calculated  using  a  modi- 
fled  version  of  the  IDA  (Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses)  demand  model  previously  used  as- 
suming high  fares  based  on  Concorde  costs 
and  a  decision  tree  logic  with  the  likelihood 
of  successful  outcomes  of  uncertain  events 
provided  by  experts  In  various  fields  related 
to  the  events.  The  range  of  the  possible  SST 
market  between  now  and  1992  could  be  up  to 
850  airplanes,  assuming  the  SST  will  operate 
only  in  a  boom-restricted  market. 

While  the  420  market  Is  below  the  500  sales 
estimate  by  the  FAA,  It  Is  above  the  industry 
and  government  breakeven  point  on  the 
prototype  investment. 

Benefits  to  prospective  air  travelers  are  very 
significant. 

The  effect  of  the  SST  on  the  balance  of 
payments  appears  to  be  negative  following 
the  same  method  of  calculation  developed 
by  IDA.  The  aircraft  and  air  fare  payments 
estimates  associated  with  the  SST  are  posi- 
tive, but  are  likely  to  be  negated  by  pas- 
senger expenditures  abroad  and  entries  in 
other  lesser  accounts. 

If  the  government  has  as  Its  primary  ob- 
jective recovery  of  past  SST  program  ex- 
penditures ($634.4  million  by  the  end  of  FT 
1969 )  as  well  as  future  Investment,  the  prin- 
cipal would  be  recovered  plus  a  small  return 
on  Investment.  The  profits  to  industry  in 
excess  of  the  normal  industry  return  are  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  federal  sunk  costs  plus 
future  planned  federal  expenditures  at  either 
the  interest  rate  specified  In  the  present  con- 
tract or  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.' 

Profits  to  the  aviation  Industry  in  excess 
of  the  normal  rates  of  return  are  expected  to 
be  sufficient  to  allow  recoupment  of  future 
federal  development  expenditures  with  a  re- 
tvim  on  Investment  of  10% . 

The  differences  In  expected  values  of  SST's 
sold  as  well  as  the  other  measures  of  effec- 
tiveness between  production  under  the  pres- 
ent schedule  and  delay  of  the  production 
phase  by  one  or  two  years,  as  indicated  by 
the  output  of  the  computerized  model,  are 
not  {^parently  critical. 

The  model  outcome  reveals  that  continua- 
tion of  the  SST  program  in  some  form  Is  pref- 
erable to  the  null  alternative  (to  discontinue 
the  program)  In  all  measures  of  effectiveness 
except  federal  recovery.  Based  on  the  assump- 
tions and  weightings  used,  the  No-produc- 
tlon-Delay  Alternative  appears  best.  If  con- 
sumer surplus  may  be  disregarded,  then  the 
One-year  Production-Delay  has  a  slight  ad- 
vantage. 

These  conclusions  are,  of  course,  depend- 
ent upon  the  assumption  under  which  the 
model  was  c^erated.  Sensitivity  analyses  have 
revealed  several  of  these  assumptions  to  be 
especially  critical : 

(a)  The  most  critical  assumption  was  the 
fare  level,  which  resulted  in  a  3  percent  re- 
duction in  the  SST  market  for  each  1  percent 
increase  in  the  fare.  Based  on  the  assumption 


*In  accord  with  Bureau  of  the  Budget — all 
monetary  measures  of  effectiveness  have  been 
discounted  using  an  annual  10%  rate.  The 
contract  with  Boeing  states  that  full  federal 
recovery  Is  defined  as  recovery  of  principal 
plus  interest  at  6%  compounded  quarterly. 


that  lATA  airlines  would  establish  a  higher 
fare  for  a  superior  level  of  service,  the  SST 
fare  Input  to  the  demand  model  was  fixed 
at  a  level  Indicated  by  Concorde  costs,  or 
higher,  which  reduced  the  SST  market  by 
about  so  percent.  If  the  fare  were  set  at  a 
level  related  to  SST  costs,  the  market  would 
be  the  same  as  the  FAA  base  case,  plus  an 
Increment  for  a  greater  traffic  growth  rate. 

lb)  The  value  of  passenger's  time  was  set 
equal  to  1.5  times  the  passengers'  hourly 
earnings  as  used  by  the  FAA. 

(c)  The  group  of  experts  and  the  OESA 
staff  felt  there  will  be  less  than  an  even 
chance  that  the  Concorde  will  be  in  opera- 
tion and  in  competition  with  the  SST  on 
most  routes  when  the  SST  is  Introduced. 

(d)  The  future  air  passenger  market  de- 
rived by  IDA  using  the  relationship  twtween 
air  traffic,  quality  of  service,  prices,  and 
macroeconomlc  Indicators  was  found  to  be 
somewhat  conservative  both  by  the  group  of 
experts  and  by  the  OESA  staff,  based  on 
analysis  of  past  trends  and  actual  rates  of 
growth.  Therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  faster 
growing  air  trsUfic  market  was  Incorporated 
Into  the  model. 

DESCSIPTION   OP  ANALYTICAL  PROCESS 

This  economic  analysis  relies  on  outside 
technical  Input  for  the  Information  that: 

It  Is  a  virtual  certainty  that  the  Boeing 
Co.  can  build  an  opteratlonally  successful 
SST. 

P^iture  development  costs  wlU  be  In  line 
with  current  estimates. 

Air  passenger  demand  and  passenger  choice 
forecast  techniques  developed  by  IDA  and  as 
used  by  the  FAA  are  accurate. 

The  report  deals  with  the  foUowing  deci- 
sion alternatives: 

To  continue  the  SST  project  with  U.S. 
Government  financial  participation  through 
Phase  III  on  the  basis  of  the  present  develop- 
ment schedule  which  Includes  an  overlap  be- 
tween develoiMnent  and  production; 

To  continue  the  SST  project  with  U.S. 
Government  financial  participation  through 
Phase  m,  but  to  delay  the  production  phase 
one  year  until  completion  of  100  hours  of 
prototype  testing; 

To  continue  the  SST  project  with  U.S. 
Government  participation  through  Phase  m, 
but  to  delay  the  production  phase  two  years, 
and  do  additional  testing  until  possible  in- 
troduction of  the  Concorde:  or 

To  discontinue  government  participation 
In  research  and  development  of  the  SST, 
thereby  ending  the  project. 

The  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
with  Phase  III  of  the  program  Is  conditioned 
by  a  nvmiber  of  critical  but  uncertain  future 
factors  or  events.  If  the  outcome  of  these 
events,  taken  separately  and  In  sequence, 
could  be  known  today,  this  knowledge  would 
profoundly  affect  the  decision  to  proceed  with 
prototype  development,  and  would  enable 
this  decision  to  be  made  with  a  high  degree 
of  confidence.  Stated  briefly,  these  events 
are: 

Financing  of  Production. — Will  production 
of  the  SST  be  financed  by  the  private  market, 
or  in  the  absence  of  this  will  It  be  financed 
with  federal  aid  or  loan  guarantees,  or  will 
production  not  be  financed  at  all? 

Airport  Eligibility. — WiU  supersonic  air- 
craft be  able  to  operate  Into  and  out  of  air- 
ports of  the  type  that  handle  the  large  sub- 
sonic aircraft,  or,  due  to  noise  restrictions, 
will  they  not  operate  at  a  number  of  such 
airports? 

Future  Size  of  the  Air  Passenger  Market. — 
WiU  the  air  passenger  market  be  close  to  the 
projected  long-term  trend  or  will  It  be  sig- 
nificantly higher,  or  significantly  lower? 

Operational  Fate  of  the  Competing  Su- 
personic Aircraft. — Will  the  competition 
(probably  the  Concorde)  be  In  successful 
operation  when  the  SST  is  Introduced,  or 
win  It  not? 

Competitive  Fare  Policy. — What  fare  levels 
wUl  be  faced  by  the  SST— will  It  be  required 
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(by  lATA  and  other  reguUtor  r  groups)  to 
charge  the  existing  fare  of  the  C  oncorde  plua 
a  surcharge,  or  wlU  It  be  requlied  to  charge 
a  fare  equal  to  the  Concorde,  »  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  competitive  Concoide.  can  SST 
farea  be  set  lower.  I.e..  to  refect  fully  al- 
located SST  coats  (development,  production 
and  operating  costs  I  ? 

Truncation  of  SST  Production.— WlU  the 
SST  production  have  a  normal  -un.  based  on 
Its  commercial  attractiveness,  or  wlU  some 
world,  nauonal  or  SST  event  iwar,  depres- 
sion, multiple  catastrophe)  oauie  producUon 
to  be  cut  oS? 

Alhhougb  we  cannot  know  foi  certain  what 
the  outcome  of  these  events  will  be.  some 
outcomes  are  more  probable  thi  Ln  others  and 
persons  with  expert  knowledgi  In  the  sub- 
ject areas  of  the  events  can  jrovlde  Judg- 
ments as  to  these  probablUfles  that  are 
clearly  an  improvement  over  gi^esslng  at  the 
future.  The  computer-aided  d^lslon  analy- 
sis process  which  was  used  insiders  these 
expert  probablllUes.  examlnei  aU  possible 
combinations  of  event  outcomes  (576  sep- 
arata cases)  and  provides  tike  results  in 
summary  form. 

The  choice  of  decision  alternatives,  rank 
ordered,  and 

Values  of  six  "payoffs"  or  "measures  of 
effecUveness"  for  each  declsloQ  altemaUve. 
These  sire: 

Expected  value  of  present  worth  of  net 
future  federal  Investment  In    ;he  SST. 

Kxpected  value  of  present  worth  of  net 
national  user  benefits  (constuier  surplxia  to 
U.S.  passengers  In  terms  of  time  saving) 
due  to  operation  of  supersorlc  aircraft  m 
Ueu  of  the  competlUve  subi  ionic  alterna- 
tive. 

Expected  value  of  present  worth  of  net 
ptfoflta  to  U-8.  airlines  and  t<i  n.S,  aircraft 
Industry  In  excess  of  the  stanc  ard  industrial 
rate  of  return  _ue  to  operatloi,  of  supersonic 
aircraft  In  Ueu  of  the  compe  itlve  subsonic 
alternative. 

Expected  value  of  present  vforth  of  direct 
net  profits  to  foreign  passengers  and  airlines 
resulting  from  operation  of  Supersonic  air- 
craft In  lien  of  the  competltlie  subsonic  al- 
ternative   (as  In  a  and  3   above). 

Expected  value  of  present  werth  of  balance 
of  payments  stream  in  the  aircraft  and  air 
passenger  revenue  accounts.     1 

Expected  value  of  number!  of  SST  2707a 
to  be  sold  through  1992.  , 

Tbe  analytical  process  use4  was  dynamic 
In  that  It  provided  for  the  1  Interaction  of 
supply  of  aircraft  and  demand  for  air  travel 
over  a  20-year  period.  The  factors  listed  below 
were  uaed  as   inputs  to  the  M^alysis: 

The   future   market   demantl   level   for   air 
travel  (boom-reatrlcted  mark#t  values  only). 
Value   of   the   traveler's   tiiat   In   relation 
to  his  earnings  rate.  { 

Costs  of  competing  subsottlc   aircraft. 
Costs    of    competing    supersonic    aircraft 
(Concorde).  i 

Available  aupply  of  Concordes  in  any  year. 
Available  supply   of  SSTs  In   any   year. 
The  tlae  of  the  existing  fieets  of  supersonic 
and  subsonic  aircraft  at  any  given  time. 

The  "real  world"  fare-8etti»g  policies  used 
In  International  aviation.        i 

The  effect  of  supersonic  alicraft  service  in 
Inducing  demand  for  air  travsl. 

Airport  restrictions  on  supersonic  opwa- 
tlon  due  to  ix>lss  and  congeetlpn. 

The  Initially  lower  utlUaatlon  rates  (hotirs 
per  day)  of  new  aircraft. 

The  InltiaUy  higher  load  fi  ictors  of  super- 
sonic aircraft. 

A  discount  rate  of  10%  t<  reduce  all  fu- 
ture dollar  effects  to  their  piesent  worth. 
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man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  a  seminar 
for  veterans  and  their  ^sidows  sponsored 
by  the  Davy  Crockett  Post.  No.  507. 

This  post's  commander  is  James  B. 
Mackey,  a  real  American  if  there  ever 
has  been  one.  I  learned  a  lot  by  just  be- 
ing present,  but  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
area's  service  officials,  both  local  and 
State,  were  present  rounded  out  the  occa- 
sion. I  was  given  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
recenUy  approved  by  this  post,  I  hope 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  ponder  this  statement. 
The  World  War  I  veteran  has  long  been 
woefully  and  shamefully  neglected.  The 
facts  brought  out  by  this  resolution  are 
sad  and  cry  for  redress,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  contents  of  this 
resolution : 

Rksolution  bt  Davy  Csockxtt  Post  No,  507, 
THX  Amirican  Ligion 


16  Day  of  May.  1970  In  a  regular  convened 
meeting. 

James  B.  Macket, 

Post  Commander, 

Attest  by: 

Rat  M.  Hkndwcks. 
Acting  Post  Adjutant. 


PARTICIPATES     IN 
VETERANS  AND  THElJl 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  ten  pore 
prevtouB  order  of  the  Hoqse 


FOR 

WIDOWS 


Under  a 
the  gentle- 


Whereas:  World  War  I  Veterans  are  cur- 
rently receiving  pensions  Inadequate  to  pro- 
vide for  today's  cost  of  living. 

And  Whereas:  World  War  I  Veterans  are 
of  an  average  of  75,  and  dying  at  the  rate  of 
one  m  less  than  IVi  minutes  with  an  origi- 
nal 4,000,000  plus,  World  War  I  Veterans 
being  decimated  to  1,500.000  pl\is. 

And  whereas :  because  of  the  dire  need  and 
the  constanUy  Increasing  cost  of  Uvlng  a  re- 
vision is  urgently  needed. 

And  whereas:  a  comparable  situation  ex- 
ists as  regard  to  Veterans  of  the  Spanish 
American  War  and  the  Veterans  of   World 

War  I. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  pensions  and 
aU  other  benefits  as  pertain  to  World  War  I 
Veterans  and  their  Widows  be  changed  to 
provide  Instead  to  the  same  enUtlements  as 
afforded  Spanish  American  War  Veterans, 
with  the  exception  that 

Current  Aid  and  Attendance  for  Veterans 
Is  $100  00  per  month,  and  should  be  retained, 
to  Ulxistrate;  those  Veterans  receiving  a  com- 
bined Aid  and  Attendance  check  for  $184.00 
per  month  wotild  Instead  receive  a  combined 
check  $201.59,  as  the  Veterans  of  the  Spanish 
American  War  receive  monthly  checks  of 
$101.59,  and  other  Income  brackets  of  World 
War  I  Veterans  being  likewise  "proportion- 
ately increased",  and  with  aU  these  pro- 
visions also  applying  to  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans,  who  are  classified  as  serv- 
ice connected. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the 
Widows  of  World  War  I  Veterans  will  hence- 
forth receive  a  $70.00  month  pension,  and 
also  Aid  and  Attendance  of  $50.00  per  month. 
This  applies  mostly  to  rest  homes. 

And  be  it  ftirther  resolved  that  the  Gov- 
ernment furnish  a  casket  for  burial,  as  with 
their  buying  power  they  can  furnish  a  better 
casket.  In  addition  to  Increasing  the  burial 
allowance  from  the  present  $250.00  to 
$360  00.  This  to  apply  to  Veterans  of  all 
wars. 

In  closing  Just  a  few  brief  comments: 
Neither  the  Spanish  American  War  Veteran 
or  his  Widow  are  required  to  fill  out  the 
yearly  VA  Questionnaire  as  required  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

The  Veterans  of  the  Spanish  American 
War  receive  out  Patient  medical  Treatment 
by  making  an  application  for  same.  Free 
Drugs  on  Doctors  Prescription  to  be  filled 
at  the  VA  Pharmacy,  other  arrangements 
can  be  made  where  no  Veterans  Adminlstra- 
Uon  Pharmacy  U  available  In  the  Area.  PuU 
details  will  be  made  should  the  blU  be 
passed,  and  become  Law, 

This  Resolution  Adopted  by  Davy  Crockett 
American  Legion  Poet  No.  507  on  thta  ths 


THE  PUGHT  OP  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr,  SIKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trsmeous  matter,) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
one  of  our  highest  national  objectives 
should  be  to  secure  humane  treatment 
and  early  release  for  Americans  who  are 
prisoners  of  the  Communists  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  problems  encountered  by 
American  prisoners  of  war  are  not  new, 
but  it  Is  doubtful  that  in  modem  times 
any  prisoners  have  been  subjected  to 
such  inhumanity  as  that  dLsplayed  by 
the  Communists  toward  captured  Amer- 
icans. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  ar- 
ticle written  years  ago  for  the  VFW 
magazine  by  Forrest  W.  Howell.  He  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans  during 
World  War  II  and  this  article  describes 
Christmas  in  a  prisoner-of-war  camp. 
Because  of  the  graphic  manner  in  which 
he  discusses  the  spirit  of  the  POWs,  I 
feel  that  this  article  wiU  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Howell 
Is  now  Director  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  In  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The 
article  follows: 

Time:  Christiias  Eve.  1944 
(By  Forrest  W.  HoweU) 
(EorroR'B  Note.— This  story,  written  by 
Assistant  Editor.  Noble  Forrest  W  HoweU, 
was  first  published  In  the  VFW  BCagazlne  In 
Dec  1961,  It  Is  being  run  here  as  a  compan- 
ion piece  to  the  GOD  BLESS  AMERICA  ar- 
ticle on  the  Wesconnet  Shrine  Club.  It  is  a 
true  story  about  an  Incident  that  happened 
25  years  ago  (Christmas  Eve  1944)  In  a  Ger- 
man prisoner-of-war  camp  where  Noble 
HoweU  was  held  prisoner  for  a  time  at  Stalag 
Luft  IV.  near  KleUhelde,  Germany.  Noble 
HoweU,  who  is  now  the  Director  of  the  Jack- 
sonvUle  insuring  ofllce  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  was  shot  down  over  Ger- 
many in  a  B-17  in  August  1944,  and  was 
liberated  by  the  Russians  In  May  1945.) 

(Place:  A  prisoner-of-war  camp  In  the 
Danzig  area  of  northeastern  Germany,  not 
far  from  Poland.) 

There  were  two  performances  of  the 
ChrUtmas  program  that  night  because  the 
building  in  which  the  program  was  being 
staged  was  not  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date all  of  us  at  the  same  time. 

The  men  of  my  barracks  were  scheduled 
for  the  second  and  final  performance.  The 
Germans,  to  whom  Clirlstmas  means  as 
much  as  It  does  to  Americans,  had  agreed 
to  a  late  lock-up.  In  return,  the  prisoners, 
through  their  interpreters,  promised  there 
would  be  no  escape  attempts  during  the 
extra  hours  of  compound  freedom. 

The  attendance  was  one  hundred  per  cent. 
The  makeshift  seats  filled  quickly,  and  many 
of  us  had  to  stand.  It  was  a  good  show,  as 
prison  camp  shows  go.  But  It  faUed  to  accent 
the  Christmas  theme  as  one  would  expect  at 
this  time  of  year.  No  carols,  no  Yuletlde  reci- 
tations, no  Santa  Claus — nothing  to  remind 
us  of  the  days  significance, or  our  loneUness 
at  being  separated  from  loved  ones  on  this 
day  of  all  days.  The  curtain  feU  for  the  final 
time    and     the    EngUsh-speaking    German 
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guards  got  up  from  their  seats,  signifying 
that  we  should  return  to  our  quarters. 

'We  will  now  sing  Ood  Bless  America',  " 
thundered  an  authoritative,  triumphant 
voice  from  the  stage.  The  crowd,  which  had 
been  making  Its  way  slowly  toward  the  single 
door,  stopped,  turned  around,  and  faced  the 
stage.  Standing  there,  as  big  and  proud  as  a 
man  can  be,  was  an  American  prisoner,  his 
body  erect  and  arms  poised  In  the  air  to  begin 
directing  us  In  song.  "Everybody  sing,"  he 
shouted. 

And  we  did.  Every  one  of  us. 

The  singing  was  not  especially  musical,  but 
Its  was  loud,  clear,  compelling,  and  fervent. 
Never  have  I  heard  a  song  sung  with  greater 
enthusiasm  or  a  deeper  sense  of  understand- 
ing. Especially  the  chorus,  where  we  pleaded 
with  God  to  "bless  the  land  we  loved,  to 
stand  beside  her,  to  guide  her,  to  bless  our 
home  sweet  home." 

It  was  more  than  a  song.  It  has  a  prayer 
from  the  hearts  of  men  who  had  suddenly 
discovered  the  words  that  truly  expressed 
their  deepest  emotions. 

It  was  an  unveDlng  of  men's  souls,  a  yearn- 
ing cry  for  one's  country  and  one's  loved  ones, 
a  cry  of  caged  men  who  were  trying  by  means 
of  their  thoughts  to  overcome  the  barriers  of 
captivity. 

It  was  a  beautiful  performance,  more  so 
because  It  was  impromptu.  War-hardened 
men  had  opened  their  hearts  unashamedly 
and  sung  proudly,  while  tears  streamed  down 
their  cheeks.  Not  one  was  ashamed  of  this 
outward  display  of  uncontrolled  emotion.  It 
was  a  manifestation  of  their  undying  devo- 
tion and  love  for  a  country,  their  country; 
America,  a  country  that  was  far  away  and 
out  of  reach. 

The  effect  on  the  German  guards  was 
strange.  They  stood  practically  spellbound. 
They  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  this  un- 
expected display.  They  had  no  idea  how  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  They  knew  the 
singing  should  be  stopped.  But  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  they  didn't  know 
bow  to  do  It.  So  they  waited  patiently  un- 
til the  singing  subsided.  And  it  did  subside, 
almost  as  abruptly  as  It  had  started.  It  was 
a  quiet  group  that  filed  out  of  the  building 
Into  the  softly  falling  snow.  No  one  hurried, 
no  one  shoved,  no  one  spoke,  not  even  the 
German  guards.  Every  one  of  us  was  In  his 
own  private  dreamland  A  land  that  shuts 
out  the  stark  realism  of  Hitler's  prison 
camp. 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  had  finally  pene- 
trated our  dismal  surroundings,  bringing  a 
spark  of  brightness  and  contentment  to  our 
heeirts.  For  a  little  moment  we  forgot  our 
weariness,  our  hatreds,  our  fears,  and  we 
were  comforted.  And  though  the  spirit  of 
Christmas — peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men 
— was  not  reigning  in  the  world.  It  prevailed 
for  the  moment  In  our  hearts,  where  It  orig- 
inates and  motivates. 

"Rings  and  Jewels  are  not  gifts,  but  apol- 
ogies for  gifts,"  Emerson  wrote,  "The  only 
true  gift  Is  a  portion  of  thyself." 

In  singing  "God  Bless  America,"  these 
men  gave  of  themselves,  to  themselves,  their 
thoughts  reaching  out  beyond  the  shadows 
of  the  barbed  wire,  which  melted  away  for  a 
brief  time. 

Sad  though  the  circumstances  and  the 
surroundings  In  Stalag  Luft  IV — this  was  a 
Christmas  eve  experience  the  men  in  that 
German  prison  camp  will  never  forget. 


CAN  MASONRY  SURVIVE? 

<  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable Don  Pdqua,  enjoyed  the  unusual 
and  important  privilege  of  addressing 


the  annual  sesions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Freemasonry  in  Florida  as  grand  orator 
at  its  recent  meetings.  Masonry  enjoys  an 
outstanding  reputation  for  its  contribu- 
tions to  good  government  and  its  patri- 
otic support  of  our  country's  traditions. 
In  Florida,  Masonic  membership  is  in- 
creasing and  the  grand  lodge  sessions 
always  are  well  attended.  Our  colleague's 
grand  oration  was  received  with  appre- 
ciation by  the  membership,  and  because 
of  its  significant  and  vsiluable  message, 
I  take  pride  in  submitting  it  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Congressman  Fuqua  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Masonic  orga- 
nization throughout  most  of  his  adult  life 
and  the  honors  which  have  come  to  him 
as  a  Mason  have  been  highly  merited.  His 
grand  oration  has  as  its  title  the  provoc- 
ative question,  "Can  Masonry  Survive?" 
He  answers  that  question  in  a  most  em- 
phatic and  laudable  manner.  His  ad- 
dress follows : 

Can   Masonrt  StJRvrvE? 

As  we  meet  In  our  annual  grand  communi- 
cation. It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  basic 
and  fundamental  question  we  should  ask 
ourselves. 

It  is  a  simple  question.  It  Is  shocking,  and 
if  you  cut  away  the  veil  of  Illusions,  it  Is 
frightening. 

It  Is  simply,  "can  masonry  survive?"  In  a 
larger  sense,  what  I  am  asking  you  Is  "can 
this  Nation  survive?" 

My  brethren,  the  answer  to  those  ques- 
tions are  one  and  the  same.  Do  not  ever 
make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  they  are 
not.  For  the  very  forces  that  seek  to  destroy 
this  Nation,  also  seek  to  destroy  the  pre- 
cepts uf>on  which  this  fraternity  was 
founded. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  masonry 
has  as  its  basic  tenet  a  belief  and  a  faith 
In  God.  It  uses  the  working  tools  of  the 
builder  to  teach  the  great  moral  teachings  of 
all  mankind. 

As  Masons,  we  are  taught  not  to  regard  a 
man  for  his  material  wealth  or  his  station  In 
life,  but  for  the  man  himself.  Those  who 
wear  the  white  leather  lambskin  of  a  Master 
Mason,  are  Joined  in  a  brotherhood  where 
there  Is  no  high  and  there  Is  no  low,  only 
brothers. 

There  are  those  who  are  called  to  positions 
of  responsibility  within  the  fraternity,  but 
we  are  all  brothers.  We  respect  one  another; 
we  believe  In  abiding  by  the  rules  which 
have  been  set  down  over  the  centuries;  we 
believe  In  helping  the  less  fortunate;  we 
believe  In  fighting  for  basic  principles  of 
freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  assembly — 
to  protest  grievances  in  a  lawful  fashion. 

Now,  In  truth  this  Is  what  we  should  be 
able  to  say  about  our  country.  The  basic 
and  fundamental  tenets  of  this  Nation,  as 
founded  in  our  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  have  their  origin  as  much  In 
Masonic  teachings  as  In  any  other  source. 

Many  of  the  dynamic  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion at  Its  founding,  who  wrote  those  price- 
less documents  we  know  as  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights — were  Masons. 

Masonry  in  turn  has  been  Influenced  down 
through  the  years  by  the  moral  teachings  in- 
culcated In  religion  and  the  great  moral 
leaders  of  all  time. 

It  would  seem  that  a  fraternity  and  a 
Nation  so  founded  and  so  dedicated  would 
have  no  trouble  of  the  futtire. 

Let's  face  facts — Mtisonry  Is  not  growing — 
It  Is  losing.  I  have  been  told  that  out  of  69 
grand  Jurisdictions  represented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  North 
America.  50  suffered  a  loss  In  membership 
during  the  past  year.  Now  Florida  is  not  one 
of  those,  but  we  should  not  delude  ourselves. 


Ours  Is  such  a  rigidly  growing  State  that 
we  have  managed  to  continue  to  Increase 
In  membership.  But  when  you  look  at  the 
Increase  In  the  population  of  the  State,  and 
the  proportionate  increase  In  our  member- 
ship, you  will  find  that  we  too  are  losing. 

Young  men  are  no  longer  coming  into  the 
fraternity  because  for  some  reason  we  do 
not  relate  to  their  lives.  By  the  same  token 
millions  of  young  people  are  not  adjusting 
to  our  society. 

What  has  brought  about  this  disrespect 
for  law  and  order?  What  has  brought  about 
the  wreckage  of  the  home,  the  increasing 
divorce  rate?  What  has  caused  the  riots,  the 
bombings,  and  a  crime  rate  that  makes  the 
larger  cities  of  this  land  fortresses  of  fear? 

There  are  no  simple  answers.  But  the  an- 
swer must  lie  somewhere  in  the  realm  that 
we  are  not  communicating  with  them.  Some- 
how we  have  not  been  able  through  our 
schools,  our  homes  and  churches,  to  touch 
these  young  people  with  those  basic  values 
which  would  motivate  them  to  serve  their 
fellow  man,  to  be  compassionate  towards 
thp'r  follow  man,  to  do  unto  others  as  they 
would  have  them  do  unto  them. 

The  young  people  of  today  are  the  most 
Informed  and  Intelligent  of  any  generation 
in  our  history. 

But  they  are  the  victims  of  a  technological 
revolution  that  has  swept  all  of  us  along  as 
If  m  a  flood.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  a 
youngster  today  In  the  third  grade,  can  tell 
you  more  about  the  makeup  of  the  universe 
than  you  and  I  knew  when  we  were  In  high 
school. 

And  with  this  knowledge  and  affluence 
have  come  new  problems,  and  I  submit  to 
you  that  these  problems  are  as  serious  as 
any  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

If  I  were  to  make  a  light  note.  I  would  say 
that  the  country  Is  going  to  pot. 

Well,  it's  not  funny.  Drug  usage,  partic- 
ularly among  the  young,  is  growing  at  an 
astounding  rate,  and  you  know  that  It  is  not 
relegated  to  the  college  student,  but  is  filter- 
ing Into  the  ranks  of  our  high  schools  and 
Junior  highs,  crimes  and  violence  have 
grown  at  a  rate  ten  times  that  of  our  na- 
tional growth  average.  A  tremendous  per- 
centage of  this  crime  is  caused  by  those  who 
are  drug  addicts,  and  the  price  we  pay  for 
this  horror  amounts  to  billions  of  dollars 
each  year,  not  to  mention  the  human  misery, 
suffering  and  death  that  Is  being  wreaked 
upon   us. 

We  have  carelessly  allowed  the  air  we 
breathe — and  the  water  we  drink,  to  become 
polluted,  great  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  have 
become  cesspools.  The  air  you  breathe.  Is  pol- 
luted, yet,  we  continue  pell  mell.  Just  as  did 
the  Roman  empire  before  Its  faU,  and  the 
things  we  never  believed  could  happen  In 
this  land,  are  happening. 

We  may  never  have  to  use  the  huge  arsenal 
of  weapons  we  possess  in  a  war  with  the 
Russians  or  Chinese.  All  men  everywhere, 
white  and  black,  brown  and  yeUow,  may  sim- 
ply drown  In  their  own  filth. 

Population  Increases  In  some  sections  of 
the  globe  at  a  fantastic  rate.  Every  advance 
In  technology  and  food  production  in  these 
lands  Is  Immediately  gobbled  up  by  thou- 
sands of  new  poverty  stricken,  disease  ridden 
Infants.  They  will  never  know  a  life  of  hope; 
life  for  them  will  simply  be  one  of  bare  sub- 
sistence, degradation  and  hopelessness. 

But  we  are  often  so  caught  up  In  our  own 
lives,  our  ovm  cliches  and  dogmas,  that  we 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  perhaps  we  might 
be  wrong  ourselves,  that  somehow,  we  have 
contributed  to  the  horror  which  has  been 
created  in  our  society,  once  a  man  recognizes 
In  his  own  heart  that  he  Just  might  be 
wrong,  and  Is  willing  to  re-examine  his  own 
mind,  his  heart  and  his  conscience,  then 
perhaps  we  can  begin  to  right  the  wrongs 
which  seem  destined  to  destroy  our  society. 

Just  as  masons  have  attempted  to  teach 
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apassaa. 

us  with  all 
I  ancient  rites. 
i  far  too  much 


our  b*slc  principle  to  our  lew  members 
through  the  centurtea.  so  we  tdust  relate  to 
the  young  people  of  thU  naUoH  thoee  basic 
and  fundamental  principles  |or  which  so 
many  have  gi»en  their  Uvea  and  their  sacred 

"a*  rrwanaaons  we  believe  thkt  only  those 
who  want  to  Join  of  their  ownl  free  wUl  and 
accord  should  do  so.  We  shoiild.   therefore. 
not  be  critical  of  those,  who  I  for  whatever 
reason,  do  not  want  to  Join  ui  at  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  square  and 
But  there  Is  much  that  unl' 
of  tho«e  who  are  critical  of  ou 
and  1  am  fearful  that  we  speni 
time  emphaalilng  that  which  cUvldes  us 

What  I  am  saying  about  America  Is,  that 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  tha  naUon  and 
Its  principle*,  seek  the  desiructi  on  of  masonry 
and  our  individual  liberty. 

When  I  was  given  this  osportunlty  to 
speak  to  you  today.  I  accepled  with  deep 
hmnlUty.  I  am  proud  to  be  a] mason,  proud 
to  be  able  to  be  called  a  brothfcr  among  you. 
My  father  Is  a  mason.  M^  grandfather 
served  as  the  first  master  of  4y  home  lodge 
of  Blountstown.  It  U  my  profokind  hope  that 
someday  I  wlU  have  that  rare  privilege  given 
to  some  fathers  of  raising  thdlr  own  son  in 
this  fraternity. 

There  Is  reason  for  all  of  \  s  to  be  proud 
that  we  are  masons.  At  this  very  moment, 
over  in  St.  Petersburg,  there  Is  an  elderly 
lady  looking  out  the  window  of  our  maaonlc 
home.  Here  in  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
U  being  cared  for  by  men  ihe  will  never 
know.  She  will  never  meet  even  a  fracUon 
of  those  who  provide  for  her  ca  re. 

My  brothers,  she  la  some  >ody'8  mother, 
sister,  or  daughter.  I  am  sure  that  when  this 
lady  became  the  wUe  of  a  d«  parted  brother 
of  ours  he  never  realized  thit  It  would  be 
Kwneone  he  never  knew  who  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  her  care  In  her  last  days. 
We  know  not  where  the  roid  of  life  leads 
us  someday,  this  lady  could  lie  someone  very 
precious  to  us.  What  we  hate  done  U  part 
of  a  sacred  mission,  which  I  a«i  sure  has  been 
blessed  and  Is  blessed  by  the !  Almighty. 

This  vear  the  Grand  Mast*  has  said  that 
the  one  thing  he  would  Uk«  to  see  fxam- 
pllshed  more  than  any  other.  |U  a  new  feeUng 
of  brotherhood  and  a  closer  wprklng  relation- 
ship between  the  appendant  orders  or 
masonry.  _ 

This  la  a  laudable  underl  aklng.  Tot  our 
appendant  orders  do  so  muck  for  others.  The 
work  of  the  shriners  In  caring  for  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  crippled!  children  Is  per- 
haps the  most  weU  known.  We  do  so  not  to 
eUn  the  thanks  of  others— but  because  we 
follow  in  the  path  of  He  who  said,  "suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  untoj  me.  and  forbid 
them    not.    for    such    is    tlie    Kingdom    of 

Heaven."  I 

There  Is  so  much  that  eacli  Individual  can 
do  Each  of  us  has  a  role  I  to  play  In  the 
broad  picture  being  painted  'or  us  by  the 
Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe.  An  ex- 
ample of  one  brother  makl4g  an  impact  on 
history  for  all  time  to  com4  is  best  typined 
by  Brother  Buz  Aldrln.  ^o  became  the 
second  man  to  set  foot  on  ^he  moon. 

When  he  knelt  at  our  %i.Uf  and  took  upon 
himteU  the  solemn  and  blqding  obUgatlons 
of  our  degrees.  I  am  quite;  certain  that  he 
did  not  know  at  that  tlmf  that  he  would 
shortly  earn  a  place  In  hlitory.  He  now  U 
enshrined  In  that  list  of  famous  brethren 
that  predates  the  founding  W  our  NaUon. 

It  may  weU  be  that  another  brother  wiU  be 
that  person  who  can  direct  ihi»  great  Nation 
out  of  the  darkness  that  s^ms  to  confront 
us  today  as  a  people. 

There  is  much  that  we  have  done,  yet  there 
Is  so  much  to  do.  But  In  «rder  for  the  fra- 
ternity to  surrlve.  our  Nation  must  survive 
We  are  tied  together  in  a  »nion,  that  U  in- 
separable. 

It  p»«"«  ua  to  SM  mobs  rioting  and  looting 
in  our  dtlai.  BuUdlng*  are  (burned  wantonly 


and  looters  strip  stores  of  the  goods  of  hard- 
working families  who  have  spent  their  entire 
adult  life  in  building  their  business.  When 
the  looters,  in  their  madness  finish  stealing 
everything  of  value,  they  put  a  torch  to  the 
building. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  stories  I  have 
heard  concerned  a  black  lady  during  the  riots 
In  Washington.  D.C.  She  was  elderly  and 
lived  In  a  small  apartment  over  a  television 
repair  store.  The  rioters  broke  Into  the  store 
and  proceeded  to  strip  It  of  everything  of 

value.  ^.    __ 

Not  content  with  this  lawlessness,  others 
then  broke  down  the  door  of  this  lady's 
apartment,  and  while  a  helpless  and  aged 
Individual  sat  by.  the  looters  proceeded  to 
carry  out  everything  of  value  which  she 
owned.  I  ask  you.  can  tbls  happen  In  Amer- 
ica? It  seems  impossible. 

Another  graphic  lUustratlon  I  remember 
about  the  Washington  riots  was  a  young 
serviceman  who  returned  home  with  a  rec- 
ord of  heroic  service  In  Vietnam.  The  day 
before  he  arrived  home,  his  house  and  all 
of  his  widowed  mothers  possessions  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  A  picture  In  the 
newspaper  depicted  him  and  his  mother 
before  the  embers  of  that  which  had  been 
his  home.  If  you  can  put  yourself  In  his 
place,  you  can  see  the  individual  terror, 
heartbreak  and  sorrow  which  our  people  have 
had  to  suffer. 

We  caimot  continue  to  exist  as  a  free  na- 
tion imless  we  have  law  and  order. 

One  principal  problem  has  been  our  Ju- 
dicial system.  The  courts  have  been  far  too 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  criminals  than 
about  the  rights  of  the  victims  of  crime. 

We  can  pinpoint  the  fact  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  crimes  are  being  committed  by  those 

under  21.  ^      . 

Hardened  criminals  are  released  on  bond 
and  time  and  again  they  commit  three  or 
four  vicious  crimes  before  they  are  ever 
tried  as  Interminable  delays  slow  the  wheels 
of  Justice.  There  U  much  that  we  could  learn 
from  the  British  In  this  regard.  There,  when 
a  man  Is  convicted  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers, 
he  U  before  the  British  court  of  criminal  ap- 
peals within  three  weeks  and  a  decUlon 
comes  down  that  very  day.  The  punishments 
are  not  as  severe  as  some  meted  out  In  our 
own  courts— but  there  U  a  respect  for  the 
courts  which  Is  eroding  In  America  today. 
Oiir  prison  system  has  become  a  training 
ground  for  criminals.  It  needs  a  complete 
and  thorough  overhaul.  U  society  Is  not  to 
be  visited  with  an  even  greater  Incidence  of 
crime  and  violence. 

The  viclousness  Is  not  now  confined  to  the 
inner  city.  It  Is  spreading  to  the  suburbs  and 
will  soon  have  a  stranglehold  on  small  com- 
munities. We  Ignore  this  manace  at  the 
very  peril  of  the  lives  and  safety  of  our  own 
families. 

Masonry  has  so  much  to  say  to  the  world 
today,  but  we  must  get  out  of  the  lodge 
rooms  to  say  It,  and  to  live  It.  We  will  not 
reverse  this  horrible  trend  with  massive 
legislation,  but  only  when  we  In  our  own 
hearts  and  minds,  begin  to  live  up  to  those 
timeless  principles  which  have  been  taught 
to  ua.  There  must  be  respect  for  law  and 
order  In  this  land.  Certainly  this  Is  a  funda- 
mental teaching  of  our  great  fraternity.  We 
cannot  survive  unless  we  can  look  upon  all  of 
our  feUow  men  as  brothers,  doing  unto  him 
as  we  would  have  him  do  unto  us.  We  must 
be  willing  to  make  those  sacrifices  necessary 
to  protect  our  environment  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Igiiorant  policies  of  the  past. 

Now  the  message  I  want  to  communicate 
to  you  U  not  one  of  despair.  Certainly  we 
have  problems.  But  by  the  same  token,  think 
of  the  problems  which  confronted  George 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  as  he  at- 
tempted to  lead  thla  nation  at  lU  founding. 
Think  of  the  despair  which  Lincoln  must 
have  felt  as  his  beloved  land  was  torn 
asunder,  brother  fighting  brother.  WeU.  we 


survived  and  became  the  most  powerful  and 
affluent  nation  known  to  history.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  we  have  the  will,  and 
the  capacity,  to  solve  the  problems  which 
confront  us  If  we  wlU  but  face  them. 

Within  the  teachings  of  masonry  can  be 
found  many  of  the  truths  that  will  lead  us. 
We  embody  those  principles  which  this  na- 
tion and  masonry  must  return  to  If  It  Is  to 
survive.  As  the  ancient  Chinese  proverb  has 
said.  "A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins 
with  but  a  single  step." 

As  Masons,  as  Americans,  the  hour  la  late, 
and  the  Journey  wUl  not  be  easy.  But  for  the 
sake  of  our  nation,  for  our  children,  and  for 
the  fraternity,  we  dare  not  fall. 


PEACEFUL  DEMONSTRATION  AT 

xjNTVERsrry  op  texas 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
many  reports  of  violence  on  college  cam- 
puses and  in  college  communities   re- 
cently, I  believe  it  will  be  refreshing  and 
encouraging  to  hear  the  report  of  a  major 
university,  in  a  major  city,  which  con- 
ducted a  peaceful  demonstration,  in  an 
orderly  manner,  presented  their  griev- 
ances, were  heard  by  the  mayor  and  city 
ofBcials,  and  cooperated  with  the  police 
in  maintaining  order.  This  happened  in 
my  home  city  of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  on  May  6. 
1970.  when  some  2,000  students  from  the 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  high  school  stu- 
dents, marched  Into  downtown  El  Paso, 
held  a  rally  voiced  their  opposition  to  the 
action  in  Cambodia  and  their  grief  over 
the  incidents  at  Kent  State  University. 

Technically,  they  were  in  violation  of 
the  law.  because  they  had  no  parade  per- 
mit The  El  Paso  Police  Department  could 
have  moved  into  the  crowd,  looking  for 
trouble.  Instead,  they  moved  in  quietly, 
kept  order  with  calm  efficiency,  and  even 
served  refreshments  to  the  demoni^tra- 
tors  when  the  day  grew  warm.  As  a  result 
of  the  understanding  that  prevailed  on 
both  sides,  the  students  wrote  a  letter  of 
appreciation  to  the  police,  and  even  con- 
tributed $264.64  to  the  poUceman's  benev- 
olent fund.  ^^  , 

The  police  department,  m  its  reply, 
pointed  out  its  reasons  for  not  enforcing 
the  law  requiring  permits  for  such  a 
demonstration.  I  believe  as  we  study  the 
urgent  problem  of  building  better  rela- 
Uons  with  the  young  people  who  wiU  be 
our  leaders  in  a  few  years  from  now,  we 
can  all  benefit  from  learning  more  of  the 
attitude  of  these  students,  and  the  pol  ce 
department,  in  El  Paso,  Tex.  I  am  there- 
fore placing  in  the  Record  a  letter  with 
some  302  signatures  addressed  to  In- 
spector Minnie  of  the  El  Paso  PoUce  De- 
partment, and  a  reply  addressed  to  the 
students,  from  El  Paso  Chief  of  Police 
E.  L.  Chokiski: 

The  DNiviaarrT  or  Texas  at  El  Paso. 

May  6.  1070. 
Inspector  RoeiaiT  E.  Minnix  and  Men, 
£1  P<uo  Police  Department. 
El  Paso.  Tex. 

Dear  Inspxcto«  Minnie  and  Men:  We  the 
concerned  studenU  of  UTEP  and  of  El  Paso 
High  Schools,  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
cooperation  and  support  of  our  demonstra- 
tlotTfor  peace  on  this  date.  We  feel  this  is 
a  major  step  In  bringing  about  mutual  re- 
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spect  and  understanding  for  our  respective 
goals.  Your  tactful  control  and  your  thought- 
ful donation  of  refreshments  should  stand  as 
an  example  to  be  followed  by  other  cities  In 
coordinating  municipal  functions  with  peace- 
ful and  concerned  dissent  on  the  parts  of 
citizens  within  these  municipalities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

(There  were  303  signatures.) 

Mat  7.  1970. 
Mr.  Calvin  O'Black, 
The  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 
President  of  Student  Body, 
El  Paso.  Tex. 

Deak  Students:  Your  very  kind  comments 
concerning  Inspector  Bflnnle  and  his  men 
are  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us  all. 

Other  commimltles  with  problems  on 
their  campuses  could  learn  much  from 
what  we  learned  of  each  other  during  your 
nuurch.  which  was  both  peaceful  and  mean- 
ingful. 

Sometimes  policemen  enforce  existing 
laws  when  such  enforcement  is  not  practi- 
cal. ThU  is  why  you  were  permitted  to 
march  last  Wednesday  In  "violation" — that 
Is,  without  an  Issued  permit.  We  try  to  deal 
with  situations  as  they  arise,  and  we  under- 
stood your  emotions  In  this  particular  case 
At  the  same  time.  I  want  It  understood  that 
the  El  Paso  Police  Department  will  allow  no 
flagrant,  violent  breaking  of  our  laws. 

We  hadn't  the  time  Wednesday  to  explain 
to  you  our  total  responsibilities  to  all  citi- 
zens— Including  you — to  enforce  existing 
laws.  Therefore  we  took  what  seemed  to  be 
the  most  expedient  course.  I  am  glad  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Policemen  are  humans,  no  more  perfect 
than  any  others.  But  we  try,  conscientiously, 
to  be  better  humans,  and  we  learn  from 
trial  and  error.  I  think  Wednesday's  busi- 
ness proved  that  we  and  you  can  benefit 
thereby. 

Sincerely. 

E.  L.  Chokiski, 

Chiei  of  Police. 


GOLDEN    EAGLE    PASSPORT    PRO- 
GRAM,  S.   2315 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15, 
1969,  I  cosponsored  legislation  to  extend 
the  golden  eagle  passport  program  in- 
definitely past  its  March  31,  1970,  expira- 
tion date.  This  date  has  now  passed  and 
we  are  only  now  considering  a  Senate  bill 
on  the  program,  a  bill  that  limits  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  program  to  December  31, 
1971.  Although  I  would  prefer  to  see  the 
program  renewed  as  proposed  In  HJl. 
11381.  I  am  speaking  today  in  favor  cf 
S.  2315. 

Many  of  those  arguing  against  this  bill 
have  taken  the  rather  narrow  view  that 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  program  to  pro- 
vide earmarked  funds  as  set  forth  in  the 
enacting  legislation  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant termination  of  the  program.  I  would 
like  to  point  out.  however,  that  often- 
times justification  for  any  particular 
program  such  as  this  does  not  come  from 
material,  tangible  profits  alone.  Over  the 
years,  the  golden  eagle  passport  has 
provided  many  of  our  citizens  with  an 
intangible  yet  extremely  important  bene- 
fit, the  ready  availability  of  a  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  recreation  and  vacation 
area. 

In  addition,  tangible,  although  indi- 
rect, profits  have  been  reaped  by  a  signif- 


icant segment  of  our  populace:  retirees, 
pensioners,  lower  and  middle  income 
families.  These  people  have  been  able, 
imder  this  program,  to  enjoy  at  a  reduced 
fee  the  healthful  outdoors.  Those  with 
fixed  Incomes  and/or  large  families  have 
benefited  Immeasurable  from  this  pro- 
gram and  I  do  not  think  we  should  deny 
them  this  benefit. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  sub- 
ject which  I  am  sure  is  on  the  minds  of 
all  my  colleagues  today,  ecology  and  con- 
servation. It  seems  to  me  that  commit- 
ments to  specific  goals  follow  more  natu- 
rally when  vested  Interests  in  those  goals 
develop.  As  has  been  noted  elsewhere, 
vandalism  at  national  parks  has  fallen 
sharply  since  the  imposition  of  admis- 
sion and  user  fees  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  It  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  an 
expansion  of  the  golden  eagle  passport 
program  may  very  well  serve  to  further  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
the  preservation  of  the  already  limited 
national  park  facilities. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others 
which  time  prohibits  me  from  listing 
here,  I  am  offering  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  S.  2315. 


PRESIDENTIAL  WAR:  THE  CENTRAL 
ISSUE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  FASCKT.Ii.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  H.R.  17598.  a  bill  to  define 
Presidential  authority  to  intervene 
abroad  and  to  make  war  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  Congress.  There  is. 
in  my  judgment,  a  grave  constitutional 
question  regarding  the  warmaklng  power. 
If  the  word  and  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  this  issue  are  still  <^?en  to 
the  widely  varying  interpretations  voiced 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  it  Is  imperative 
that  the  issue  be  debated  and  resolved. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  I  have  spon- 
sored will  serve  as  the  catalyst  for  such  a 
discussion. 

The  constitutional  question  is  most 
aptly  treated  in  the  May  14  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  by  Mr.  Merlo  J.  Pusey. 
a  member  of  the  Post's  editorial  staff  and 
author  of  the  book.  "The  Way  We  Go  to 
War."  One  of  Pusey's  suggestions  follows 
the  intent  of  my  proposal — that  the  Con- 
gress should  enact  firm  prohibitions 
against  the  dispatch  of  American  troops 
to  other  countries  without  specific  con- 
gressional approval. 

I  urge  the  careful  consideration  by  all 
of  our  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pusey's  article, 
"Presidential  War:  The  Coitral  Issue," 
which  follows: 

PXESmENTIAL    WaX  :     The    CcIfTXAL    ISSTTX 

( By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  serious  constitu- 
tional Issue  underlying  the  current  protests 
against  the  war  should  be  lost  In  the  cyclone 
of  threats,  anti-Nlxonlsms  and  obscenities. 
However  clumsy  they  may  be  In  articulating 
It,  the  students  do  have  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint. They  face  the  possibility  of  being 
drafted  against  their  will  for  service  In  a 
presidential  war. 

All  the  talk  about  pigs,  revolution  and 
smashing  the  establishment  falls  to  alter  the 
fact  that,  in  one  basic  particular,  the  dls- 
senteiv  are  the  real  traditionalists.  Madison 


and  Jefferson  would  have  understood  the 
anger  on  the  campuses  against  the  dispatch 
of  young  men  to  war  m  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
dictation  of  one  powerful  executive.  Madison 
and  his  ooUeaguee  wrote  into  the  Constitu- 
tion a  flat  prohibition  against  such  a  con- 
centration of  power.  Yet  It  now  seems  to  be 
accepted  as  standard  American  practice. 

President  Nixon  reiterated  his  claim  to  the 
war  power  the  other  night  in  his  news  con- 
ference. In  explaining  that  none  of  his  ad- 
visers was  responsible  for  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia,  he  said: 

"Decisions,  of  course,  are  not  made  by  vote 
in  the  National  Security  Council  or  in  the 
Cabinet.  They  are  made  by  the  President  with 
the  advise  of  thoee,  and  I  made  this  decision." 

The  question  of  going  to  Congress  for  the 
decision  or  even  of  discussing  the  matter 
with  congressional  leaders  appears  not  to 
have  been  considered.  The  result  of  the  de- 
cision was  to  extend  the  war  to  another 
country.  By  any  Interpretation  that  may  be 
placed  upon  it,  this  was  a  grave  involvement 
for  the  nation.  Most  of  our  Presidents  would 
have  deemed  It  Imperative  to  go  to  Congress 
for  authority  to  take  such  a  step. 

Now  the  administration  is  resisting  the 
attempt  at  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  cut  off  funds  for  military  op- 
erations in  Cambodia.  The  committee  has 
carefully  tailored  Its  restrictions  ao  as  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  President's  avowed  In- 
tention of  clearing  the  sanctuaries  and  then 
withdrawing  the  American  forces.  But  this 
has  met  with  opposition  from  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  broad  ground  that  actions 
of  the  Ccnamander  in  Chief  should  not  be 
subject  to  statutory  restrictions. 

There  are  several  very  Interesting  phrases 
in  this  letter  which  Assistant  Secretary  Da- 
vid H.  Abehire  sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  contends  that  Congress 
should  not  limit  military  spending  in  such  a 
way  as  to  "restrict  the  fundamental  powers 
of  the  President  for  protection  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Unl  tec  States."  The  Implication 
seems  to  be  that  the  President  has  author- 
ity to  send  our  armed  forces  anywhere  in 
the  world,  for  purposes  which  he  thinks  ap- 
propriate, and  then  to  take  whatever  addi- 
tional action  he  may  think  necessary  to 
protect  those  forces.  Under  this  reasoning, 
it  seems,  no  one  can  do  anything  to  stop  a 
presidential  war. 

This  view  of  the  war  power  Is  not,  of 
course,  unique  with  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. President  Truman  made  even  more 
expansive  claims  to  unlimited  presidential 
power,  and  LBJ  was  not  far  behind.  Mr. 
Nixon's  State  Department  is  merely  mouth- 
ing what  has  become  accepted  doctrine  in 
the  executive  branch.  But  it  is  an  outrageous 
doctrine  that  flies  into  the  face  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  is  repug- 
nant to  the  basic  concepts  of  democracy. 

There  is  no  principle  about  which  the 
founding  fathers  were  more  adamant  than 
denial  of  the  war  power  to  a  single  execu- 
tive. After  extended  debate  they  gave  Con- 
gress the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  control  reprisals  and  to  declare  war. 
which,  of  course.  Includes  the  power  of  au- 
thorizing limited  war.  The  President  was 
given  authority  to  repel  sudden  attacks,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
suggests  that  this  can  be  legitimately 
stretched  to  cover  mUltary  operations  in  sup- 
port of  other  countries  In  remote  corners  of 
the  world. 

In  a  literal  sense,  therefore.  It  Is  the  stu- 
dents— or  at  least  the  nonviolent  majority 
among  them — who  are  asserting  traditional, 
constitutional  principles.  It  Is  the  State  De- 
partment which  is  asserting  a  wild  and  un- 
supportable  view  of  presidential  power  that 
Imperils  the  future  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Somehow  the  country  must  get  back  to  the 
principle  that  Its  young  men  will  not  be 
drafted  and  sent  Into  foreign  military  ven- 
tures  without  specific   authority   voted   by 
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Congwes.  Th»t  Is  a  principle  w 
gllng  ror.  Congress  now  seems  to 
iw  w»y  b«ck  to  an  »ssertion  of 
but  lu  »cilons  •«  hesitant  and 
If  It  were  afraid  to  assume  the  rei 
for  poUcy-maklng  In  such  vlial 
life  and  death. 

Of  course  Congress  Is  at  a  greal 
tag«  when  It  tries  to  use  its  spr- 
to  cut  off  a  presidential  war  for 
recklessly   appropriated   funds 
In  these  circumstances,  the  P 
ways  la  a  position  to  complain 
suit    wlU   be   to   endanger   our 
fighting  fronts.  Congress  seems 
covered  no  sound  answer  to  that 
But  Congress  could  stop  prest 
before  they   begin   by   writing  1 
firm    prohibitions    against    the 
mlUlary  bases  in  foreign  coun 
dispatch  of  American  troops  to 
tries  without  specific  congressio 
If  Congress  is  not  wiUlng  or  ab 
some  means  of  restoring  the  wn 
the   representaUves   of   the   peopl 
have  to  modify  our  system  of  go  ■ 
that  the  President  would  becom« 
to  Congress  for  abuses  of  power, 
of  our  Vietnam  experience,  it  r 
Improbable  that  the  country  w 
tlnue   to    tolerate   unlimited   " 
man  to  make  war. 
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(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  remi  irks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to   nclude  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speak e  • 
Congress  have  been  impress  sd  in  these 
past  few  weeks  by  the  respoise  ol  con- 
cerned citizens  to  the  Presidents  deci- 
sion to  send  American  troopi  into  Cam- 
bodia I  know  my  colleague$  share  the 
desire  to  encourage  commuaication  be- 
tween the  pubUc  and  their  represento- 
tives  on  this  very  serious  issue.  My  own 
ofBce  has  been  the  scene  of  Uvely  but 
producUve  discussions  amoitg  students, 
professors,  staff,  consUtuents  and  this 
Congressman.  We  have  hot  always 
agreed,  but  we  have  commuiiicated. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  made  It  clear  that 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  maior  comnut- 
ment  ol  our  ground  forces  i^i  Cambodia 
or  any  other  place  at  this  time.  I  have 
called  for  a  review  of  the  ^ve  consti- 
tutional questions  raised  b|  the  Presl- 
dents  action.  Perhaps  the  Miami  Herald 
best  expressed  the  spirit  qf  concerned 
citizens  in  an  editorial  on  May  6  which 
ooncluded: 

NaUcmal  poUcy  cannot  be  determined  m 
the  streets,  much  leas  on  the  i^mpuses  Tet 
It  Lb  not  being  formulated  In  an  air  of 
national  unity  promised  by  the  national 
leadership.  Before  there  are  mete  rocks,  more 
buUets.  more  dead,  more  teard  of  anger  and 
remorse,  the  naUon  must  lK>mehow  be 
brought  to  grips  with  ItseU.  "There  is  only 
one  agency  which  can  encourage  and  forter 
n»Uonal  unity,  and  that  U  '■  a  Presidency 
willing  to  re-examine  policies  pursued  with- 
out recourse  to  the  people  s  iepresenUUves 
and  increMlngly  divisive  of  fhe  nation  It- 
seU. j 

Also  in  the  spirit  of  theie  past  weeks 
of  acUve  participatory  d^nocracy  was 
an  earlier  editorial  In  the  Herald  edition 
of  May  3  which  noted:  I 

Th«*  U  ererythlng  to  gal^  and  nothing 
to  loM  by  the  fuUeat  dlscussl^  of  the  Cam- 
bodia issu*  .  .  .  ThU  U  no  *Xm»  for  pride 
of  place  anywhere  in  Washlfcgton. 


While  we  have  witnessed  a  great  out- 
pouring of  sentiment  on  the  issue  of 
Cambodia  in  recent  weeks,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  historical  perspective. 
The  decision  to  send  American  soldiers 
Into  Cambodia  is  only  the  noost  recent  of 
a  number  of  decisions  made  over  many 
years  resulting  in  our  present  involve- 
ment. John  S.  Knight,  on  May  3.  m  his 
column,  "Publisher's  Notebook."  traced 
the  historical  development  from  1946  to 
the  present.  I  believe  his  observations  are 
made  powerful  by  their  simple  logic  and 
truth,  especially  in  these  days  of  emo- 
tional rhetoric.  Mr.  Knight  came  to  this 
sobering  conclusion: 

The  mllitarj-  reasons  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent have  an  appealing  ring  to  those  who 
still  believe  that  in  escalation  lies  the  fruit 
of  victory.  ^,.  ,.  ^ 

Despite  all  reassurances,  the  Nixon  policy 
can  only  widen  the  war. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  full  text 
of  these  editorials  and  Mr.  Knight's  col- 
umn to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
IProm  the  Miami  (Pla.)   Herald,  May  6, 
1970) 
Kent  State's  Teacedt  and  a  Brm«  Lesson 
•The    violent    by    violence    fall,"    says    a 
nroverb  of  the  Welsh,  who  know  It  well.  This 
explains  but   It  does  not  Justify  the  tragic 
confrontation   at   Kent   State  University   m 
Ohio    where   four  studenU   died    under   the 
guns  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  students  were  protesting  the  escala- 
tion of  the  Indochina  war.  Trouble  began 
last  Friday  night  when  students  swarmed 
out  of  downtown  Kent  bars,  set  a  bonfire 
in  the  street,  smashed  store  and  bank  win- 
dows and  burned  to  the  ground  the  building 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 
We  are  rehearsing  the  known  facts  care- 
fully because  the  Kent  experience  has  a  pat- 
tern which  can  be  fatal  for  the  nation. 

After  that,  Ohio  National  Guardsmen  were 
moved  Into  the  area.  Numerous  arrests  were 
made  The  campus  simmered  until  Monday 
noon  when  a  crowd  confronted  the  troops 
and  began  hturllng  rocks. 

Skirmish  lines  formed.  There  was  a  shot. 
Prom  where?  Then  a  volley.  In  seconds  a 
scene  familiar  from  student  disturbances  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  became  a  trag- 
edy which  has  rocked  the  nation. 

we  hope  that  what  has  happened  will  have 
a  sobering  etTect.  not  only  on  studenU  in- 
cUned  to  violence  but  on  thoee  who  must 
preserve  law  and  order  with  arms. 

Getting  stoned  by  studenU  la  no  lark,  but 
it  calls  for  a  response  short  of  military  exe- 
cution. And  this  response  to  dissent,  however 
violent,  can  become  a  greater  threat  to  law 
and  order  than  campus  rioting. 

Prudent  Americana  will  await  all  the  facts 
before  passing  Judgment  on  the  guardsmen, 
who  were  under  severe  harassment.  But  this 
much  U  increasingly  evident:  young  Amer- 
icans basically  of  good  motive  as  well  as  bad 
are  becoming   bitterly  alienated  from  their 

own  culture.  

At  the  Oakland  induction  center  In  North- 
em  California  the  other  day  more  than  half 
of  the  young  men  ordered  to  report  'all*^ 
to  show  up,  and  11  per  cent  of  thoee  who  did 
appear  refused  to  serve. 

•ms  U  wrong  and  Illegal  but  It  U  a  fact 
describing  the  actions  not  of  a  radical  mi- 
nority but  of  a  given  majority. 

National  policy  cannot  be  determined  in 
the  BtreeU,  much  less  on  the  campuses.  Yet 
it  U  not  being  formuUted  In  the  air  of  na- 
tional unity  promised  by  the  national  leader- 

Before  there  are  more  rocks,  more  bullets, 
more  dead,  more  tears  of  anger  and  remorse, 
the  nation  somehow  must  be  brought  to 
gripe  with  itself.  There  U  only  one  agency 
which   can    encourage   and    foster   national 


unity,  and  that  Is  a  Presidency  willing  to  re- 
examine policies  pursued  without  recourse  to 
the  people's  representaUvee  and  Increasingly 
divisive  of  the  nation  Itself. 

(Prom  the  Miami  (p'uT Herald.  May  3.  1970] 
Precedent  roR  a  President 
Both  President  Nixon  and  the  Senate  lead- 
ership would  have  been  better  advised  had 
thev  reached  privately  and  In  concert  some 
agr^ment  on  a  "summit"  meeUng  to  discuss 
intervention  in  Cambodia. 

There  Is  a  precedent,  as  Sen.  George  Aiken 
of  Vermont  has  pointed  out,  in  President 
Wilsons  consultation  61  years  ago  with  con- 
gressional leaders  on  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  *   „,th 

Mr  Nixon  has  been  urged  to  meet  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
cenerally  a  dovish  outfit.  He  declined  the 
rnvltation  as  such,  saying  that  It  ought  to 
be  extended  also  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr  Aiken  and  others  may  forget  that  this 
was  the  Wilson  formula  as  worked  out  by 
Col.  Edward  M.  House,  Mr.  Wilson's  adviser 
The  two  committees  met  with  the  ^«lde°t 
on  Feb.  26,  1919,  Sens.  Borah  and  Fall,  two 
archlsolatlonlsts,  declining.  There  was  a  deal 
of  shaking  but  no  moving.  The  famous 
•Round  Robin"  declaration  against  the 
League  of  Nations  followed,  and  it  had  the 

'°The  issue  this  time  Is  not  advise  and 
consent,  a  prerogative  of  the  Senate,  but 
consideration  of  a  policy  which  may  or  may 
not  require  a  declaration  of  war.  In  our  opln- 
Ton  oi^e  is  required  If  Mr.  Nixon  l°»l»ts  on 
pursuing  his  dubious  and  dangerous  Cam- 
bodian adventure.  This  would  require  also 
a  vote  of  the  House.  »»,,„„ 

There  Is  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  Cain- 
^ITlMue.  If  the  Senators  will  not  see  the 
President  along  with  House  ™e'»»'«"'  "^f" 
he  should  see  them  solo.  But  history  If  not 
protocol  dictates  a  "summit"  of  both  groups. 
This  U  no  time  for  pride  of  place  anywhere  in 
Washington. 


IProm  the  Miami  (Pla.)  Herald,  May  3,  1970) 
John  S  Kkioht'b  Notebook:  Grave  Peril 
Embodieo  m  PREsmENTS  Decision 
The  Presidents  decision  to  extend  the 
Vietnam  war  by  sending  combat  troops  into 
Cambodia  Is  fraught  with  great  peril. 

Mr  Nixon  says  his  action  Is  not  an  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  "  but  a  necessary  move  de- 
signed to  eliminate  a  major  Communist  stag- 
ing and  communications  area. 

The  President's  action  U  represented  as  a 
tactical  maneuver  to  end  the  war  more 
quickly.  The  time  span  Is  put  at  six  to  eight 
weeks  It  could  have  been  taken  at  any  time 
during  the  last  few  years  except  that  the 
United  SUtes  then  respected  the  "neutral- 
ity" of  Prince  Sihanouk,  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer and  the  man  who  once  told  us  he 
would  throw  our  foreign  aid  Into  the  sea. 

With  Sihanouk  In  exile,  Cambodia  Is  con- 
trolled by  Lt.  Gen.  Lon  Nol,  who  heads  a 
tiny  untried  army  and  therefore  welcomes 
U.S.' assistance  and  troop  Invasion  to  prop 
up  his  cause.  ^  ^     ,_ 

Lon  Nol  U  not  necessarily  the  country  s 
most  popular  leader.  Prince  Sihanouk,  now 
in  Peking  la  a  sponsor  of  a  united  front  of 
Indochlne'se  peoples.  Given  mUltary  support 
by  Red  China,  he  might  return  to  Cambodia 
and  cause  trouble. 

Should  this  happen,  the  President's  plans 
for  a  quick  liquidation  of  Communist  head- 
quarters in  Cambodia  could  be  thwarted  and 
the  war  widened. 

The  President  has  acted  boldly,  but  In  our 
opinion,  unwisely.  He  has  not  been  deterred 
by  the  political  risks,  and  that  ta  a  mark  of 
courage. 

What  further  tragedies  will  be  visited  upon 
oar  nation  must  await  the  onrush  of  devel- 
opments yet  unknown. 
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HOW  rr  axcAM 


I  suppose  one  can  say  that  our  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  began  In  1944  when 
Harry  Truman  was  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  policy  at  that  time  was  to  help  the 
French  retain  control  of  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
Vietnam,  the  former  Associated  States  of 
Indochina.  Between  1946  and  19M.  the 
United  States  provided  some  $2  billion  in  aid 
and  arms  In  Prance's  struggle  against  the 
Vletmlnh  (Independence)  league  beaded  by 
the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

We  chose  to  cast  our  lot  with  colonialism 
despite  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  admonition 
during  World  War  n  that  the  French  must 
never  be  permitted  to  control  Indochina 
once  the  war  had  ended. 

A    FRENCH    BULWARK? 

The  decision  was  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  French  stood  as  a  bulwark  against 
communism  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  United 
States  was  prepared  to  subsidize  the  French 
endlessly.  No  thought  was  given  to  the  fact 
that  certain  areas  of  autonomy  had  been 
granted  by  the  French  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  the 
Fontalnebleu  Agreement  of  1946,  and  later 
repudiated. 

No  heed  was  paid  to  warnings  that  the  tides 
of  nationalism  were  running  strong;  that 
while  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  Indeed  a  Communist 
he  also  was  the  authentic  leftder  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  struggle  for  independence  against 
the  hated  French. 

The  theory  that  by  aiding  the  French  we 
could  turn  back  the  onrush  of  communism 
was  blown  to  bits  when  the  forces  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  crushed  the  French  forces  In  the  1954 
Blege  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 

By  that  time  Dwlght  D.  EUsenbower  was 
President.  John  Foster  Dulles,  his  secretary 
of  State  and  the  architect  of  "massive  re- 
taliation," urged  the  President  to  send  Amer- 
ican alrpower  to  Vietnam. 

The  then  Vice  President,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
In  an  address  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Eklltors,  said  he  favored  the  use 
of  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Wisely,  and  after  consultations  with 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  President  de- 
clined to  make  this  commitment. 

Elsenhower's  role  In  Vietnam  is  generally 
misunderstood.  There  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  U.S.  participation  began  In  his 
administration.  When  Vietnam  was  divided 
by  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1964  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
supported  the  new  Saigon  government 
formed  by  the  late  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

Diem,  a  vigorous  but  despotic  leader,  en- 
treated the  United  States  for  more  assist- 
ance. President  Elsenhower,  In  a  letter  to 
Diem,  agreed  to  furnish  arms  and  technical 
assistance  provided  Dlem  would  make  mean- 
ingful land  and  other  refornjs.  The  requested 
reforms  were  never  Implemented.  Elsenhower 
sent  685  military  advisers  and  substantial 
economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam  but  no  com- 
bat units. 

JFK  orrs  involved 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  less  pru- 
dent. Despite  his  having  said  as  a  senatcx' 
In  1961  that  "we  have  allied  ourselves  to 
the  desperate  eflfort  of  a  French  regime  to 
hang  on  to  the  remnants  of  empire,"  he  did 
commit  16,500  troops  to  Vietnam  during  bis 
administration. 

Kennedy  acted  upon  the  recommendations 
of  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Walt  W.  Rostow. 
who  constituted  his  personal  task  force  on 
Vietnam  policy.  These  were  the  years — 1962- 
63 — when  Gen.  Harklna,  highest  army  officer 
In  Vietnam,  predicted  that  the  war  would  be 
won  "within  a  year." 

The  Defense  Department,  headed  by  Rob- 
ert McNamara,  also  announced  that  "the 
comer  has  definitely  been  turned  toward 
Tlctory  In  Vietnam.'' 


AND  THEN  LBJ  .  .  . 

This  state  of  euphoria  continued  with  the 
coming  to  power  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  In  his 
first  State  of  the  Union  message,  the  new 
President   hardly   mentioned   Vietnam. 

In  the  Johnson-Goldwater  campaign  of 
1964.  Johnson  repieatedly  stated  that  "we 
are  not  going  to  send  American  boys  nine  or 
ten  thousand  miles  away  to  do  what  Asian 
boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves." 

But  as  historian  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger 
Jr.  writes  In  ••The  Bitter  Heritage."  things  be- 
came "so  desperate  In  the  early  months  of 
1965 — or  so  we  were  later  told — that  only 
the  February  decision  to  start  bombing  the 
North,  followed  by  the  commitment  of 
American  combat  forces  the  next  month, 
averted  a  total  collapse." 

So  Johnson  began  to  supply  the  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  he  had  thought  the  Asian 
boys  should  do.  The  numbers  doubled  and 
doubled  again  and  again  until  President 
Johnson  had  escalated  the  number  to  ap- 
proximately 540,000. 

Our  casualties  now  total  317,292.  our  dead 
41,610.  And  for  what? 

AND   rXNAIXT    NIXON 

We  move  now  to  President  Nixon's  promise 
to  end  the  war  and  be  held  accountable  by 
the  American  people  If  he  falls  to  accomplish 
that  objective. 

The  beginnings  were  good  with  assurances 
against  further  involvement  and  extension  of 
U.S.  military  participation. 

Nixon's  planned  troop  withdrawals  from 
Vietnam  have  now  reached  115,500,  with  a 
promise  of  150,000  more  within  one  year. 

But  in  May  of  1969,  Secretary  of  State 
WilUam  P.  Rogers  assured  Thailand  that  if 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  de- 
clined to  protect  an  Asian  member  from  at- 
tack, the  United  States  was  ready  to  provide 
assistance  on   Its  own. 

Here  we  were  seeing  the  "one  more  step" 
policy  bringing  us  into  a  widening  Involve- 
ment. 

Tlien  In  February  of  this  year,  it  was  Laos 
as  James  McCartney  of  Knight  Newspapers 
revealed  a  U^S.  military  buildup  of  bombers, 
helicopters  and  American  personnel  of  2,150 
MTlth  830  In  official  U.S.  government  positions. 

I  warned  at  that  time  that  President  Nixon 
"should  come  clean  and  tell  the  truth  about 
Laoe.  an  area  fraught  with  the  same  perils 
as  Vietnam." 

NOW,    CAMBODIA 

And  now  It  Is  Cambodia,  the  land  of  the 
white  parasol  where,  following  the  ouster  of 
Prince  Sihanouk,  a  toy  army  is  making  in- 
effectual attempts  to  fend  off  the  Com- 
munists. 

On  Wednesday  last  came  the  ominous  dis- 
patch from  Washington:  "The  United  States 
announced  today  that  It  was  providing  com- 
bat advisers,  tactical  air  support,  medical 
evacuation  teams  and  supplies  to  South 
Vletiiamese  troops  attacking  Communist 
bases  In  Cambodia." 

It  was  explained  that  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  troops  operating  from  Cam- 
bodia had  "posed  an  Increasing  threat"  to 
Americans  and  Allied  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

WE    CANNOT    "WIN" 

The  military  reason  given  by  the  Preal- 
dent  have  an  appealing  ring  to  thoee  who 
sUll  believe  that  in  escalation  Uea  the  fruit 
of  victory. 

Despite  all  reassurances,  the  Nixon  policy 
can  only  widen  the  war.  It  Is  a  desperate 
gamble  taken  In  the  belief  that  the  war  may 
be  ended  more  quickly  by  cutting  the  Com- 
munist supply  line  through  Cambodia. 

Ultimately.  Southeast  Asia  will  be  lost  to 
the  West  no  matter  what  course  we  pursue. 

If  this  be  true,  and  I  am  convinced  It  Is. 
why  should  we  sacrifice  countless  more 
American  lives  In  an  area  of  the  world  where 
we  do  not  belong? 


ALL  THE  WAY.  UJS-A. 


*Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  Uiis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  awakening  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. What  greater  reassurance  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  do  we  need  than  repeated 
displays  of  patriotism  from  the  build- 
ers^—the  working  people  of  the  United 
States?  As  we  watch  the  destruction  by 
the  nonproducers,  it  is  refreshing  to  be- 
hold our  country's  defense  by  the  build- 
ers— the  people  who  are  the  backbone  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  'hard  hats " 
of  New  York  City  for  their  timely  and 
courageous  display  of  loyalty  and  re- 
spect for  their  country.  Ttieir  "All  the 
Way,  UJS.A."  march  in  New  York  City 
Is  far  more  effective  than  the  descent 
ur>on  Washington  of  the  lawyers, 
preachers,  and  educators — the  pwirasiti- 
cal  class — to  protest  against  their  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  news  clippings 
in  the  Record: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 

May  17,  1970) 

Hard  Hats  Discovsr  Power 

(By  Duncan  Spencer) 

New  York. — The  sound  of  the  demon- 
strating hard  hat  workers  here  last  week 
was  the  hollow  clammor  of  a  thousand  men 
beating  the  naked  girders  of  a  30-story  build- 
ing with  hats,  hammers  and  heavy  pieces  of 
steeL 

Their  cheering  swelled  the  howls  of  the 
street  parade  that  screamed  "Lindsay  Is  a 
queer,"  or  sang  "Goodbye  Lindsay." 

The  parading  workers  cheered  it,  and 
looked  up  through  the  falling  ticker  tape  to 
where  their  fellows,  yellow  hats  bobbing. 
lined  the  edges  of  the  UJS.  Steel  Building  at 
Broadway  and  Liberty  Streets. 

FOUND    AN    AITDIENCE 

The  blue  collar  workers  of  lower  Manhat- 
tan's vast  construction  sites  are  taking  to 
the  streets  In  ever-Increasing  numbers  since 
a  brawl  between  some  of  their  numb^-  and 
peace  marchers  May  8.  And  their  simple 
anti-liberal,  antl-Llndsay  views  are  finding  an 
audience  they  never  knew  they  had. 

The  workers  swarm  Into  the  financial  dis- 
trict from  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the  Bronx 
each  morning  at  8,  and  they  leave  at  3:30. 
rushing  down  subway  holes  with  dusty  shoes 
and  matted  hair  after  a  6-hour  day  on  New 
York's  new  super-skyscrapers. 

But  at  lunchtlme,  riveters  who  make  more 
than  t5  an  hour  and  electricians  who  make 
more  than  $8,  and  thousands  of  others  In  be- 
tween, voice  the  frustration  and  rage  of  men 
who   feel   trapped. 

The  slogans  they  scrawl  on  their  hats  tell 
It  all.  "PIO— Pride  Integrity  Outs."  or  "Hard 
Hats  Work  Hard  and  Are  Honest." 

They  believe,  almost  to  a  man.  that  Ameri- 
ca Is  swerving  dangerously  away  from  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Horatio  Alger  myth,  and  center 
their  fury  on  two  of  the  most  visible  exam- 
ples :  "The  Red  Mayor"  John  Lindsay  and  the 
"Pinko  Faggot  Creeps,"  meaning  the  nation's 
vocal,  demonstrating,  largely  anti-war  youth. 

VIEWED    AS    EGOTIST 

Lindsay  Is  seen  as  a  scheming  egotist  who 
is  using  the  office  of  mayor  and  the  people  of 
New  York  to  further  presidential  ambitions. 
The  student  demonstrators,  college-edu- 
cated but  disrespectful,  they  bold  beneath 
contempt. 

On  Undaay :  "It's  all  right  for  people  out- 
side this  city  to  say  what  a  cute  guy  he  Is, 
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and  all  the  dop«y  broads  will  vi^ie  for  him. 
with  hia  curly  locks,  but  we  got(ta  live  with 
this  lunatic."  The  speaker  was  Alex  Klefer. 
40.  a  borough  dweller,  a  dfemonstrator 
against  the  "pinko  kids,'  and  b  (tter  spoken 
than  mo6t. 

Kiefer  stood  within  a  hundred  feet  of  New 
York's  City's  City  HaU  haU  an  hour  after 
a  large,  nonviolent  group  of  flag-bearing 
marchers  had   circled,   shouted   and   passed 

Friday.  j^ 

Kiefer.  not  a  construction  woi  ker  himself, 
lent  them  his  full  support  A  nan  goes  to 
work."  he  said.  'Is  his  wife  saf<  ?  Is  his  kid 
in  school  safe?  I  even  know  Puerto  Rlcans 
who  are  going  back  to  Puerto  R  co.  It  seems 
as  if  the  whole  government  is  controlled  by 
people  who  are  not  the  people. ' 

On  the  peace  protestors:  "Ihey  spit  on 
the  flag."  shouted  a  beefy  hard  pat,  his  face 
lumpy  and  strained  with  anger. 

"We  got  the  flag  by  fighting  for  it,  and  I 
think  what  the  workers  are  doing  la  right 
to  fight."  The  speaker  was  15- rear-old  Bob 
PaceUl.  of  Staten  Island,  whos^  father  is  a 
construction  worker. 
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"mSSZB   tTP    MT    SCHOOL 

"When  the  hippies  protested 
anything."  young  PaceUl  said,  "r 
messed  up  my  school  so  bad.  It 
it  to  go  to  class — and  I  want 
college." 

There  are   no  end  of  things 
anger  among  the  construction 
many  of  them  are  unique  to 
hape  nowhere  else  is  so  much 
work  going  on  in   one  small  i 
of  Manhattan  Is  torn  by  gapln; 
holes  filled  with  steam  and  sf  " 
bimg  men  as  building  after 
Thousands   are   employed — wltl  i 
as  the  building  stretches  highei- 
towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
tallest  build,  now  past  Its  60th 

The  trade  center  now  is  adonjed 
dreds  of  flags,  and  crayoned 
"We  LoTe  Our  Country  " 

The    Insolently    carefree 
their  llsBome   girls   who  wear 
placard  carriers  who  dump 
tratlons.  the  politicians  who 
with   them,  all   bring  a  dull 
fury  to  the  hard  hats. 

The   fury   comes   out    partly 
kids,  workers  know,  will  sc 
something  else,  while  they 
gray   rock   and   grinding   theil 
gravel  forever. 

OXBCOVn   NEW   POWIEB 

But  in  their  newly  discovered  political 
presence,  the  workers  may  hi.ve  discovered 
a  power  which  they  never  drfamed  of  In  a 
good  day's  work  for  a  good  4ay'a  [>ay.  One 
march  organizer.  Dick  Oantfciel,  a  seedy 
waiter  who  admitted  to  working  for  91.00  an 
hour  In  a  mldtown  burger  sda,  and  a  man 
who  claimed  proudly  to  be  a  "(jonvlcted  mln- 
uteman. "  said  there  were  22  chapters  of  the 
Silent  Majority  Mobilization  {  In  Indtistrtal 
cities  throughout  the  coun 

And  union  leaders  have 
aboard  the  movement  in  drov 
of  silent  watching.  In  Prida 
International  Longshoremen  ^ 
heavily  represented,  and  worUers  who  stood 
aside  Friday  said  they  did  so  waiting  for  the 
big,  oOdally  sanctioned  marctt  next  Wednes- 
day, which  will  have  the  blessing  of  more 
than  300  of  the  New  York  construction  trade 
unions. 

[Prom  the  Waablngton  Post,  May  10,  1970) 
AaoTrr    70    &iui*iii«    Imjtt«ii»:    New    Yoix 

OrFtciAi.  Sat*  Police  Lrr  |WoaKEas  Beat 

DncoirvnAToas 

(By   Oeorge   Lardner,  Jr.) 

Manhattan's  deputy  borou^i  president  ac- 
cused Hew  Tork  poUoe  yesterday  of  "groaa 
aegU<eaoe"   (or   sundlng   aa^de    while   hel 
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meted  construction  workers  beat  up  peace 
demonstrators  near  City  Hall. 

The  official  Leonard  N.  Cohen,  said  he  and 
other  bystanders  repeatedly  urged  poUce  to 
break  up  the  violence  "but  they  refused  to 
do  so." 

Swinging  their  hats,  fists  and  tools,  sev- 
eral hundred  contructlon  workers  rushed 
students  protesting  the  war  Friday  in  New 
York's  financial  district  and  injured  about  70 
of  them. 

The  flag-waving  workers  were  reportedly 
backed  up  by  hundreds  of  other  pedestrians 
attracted  by  their  shouu  of  "All  the  way, 
U.S.A.  .  .  .  Love  It  or  Leave  It." 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  said  New  York 
"witnessed  a  breakdown  of  the  police."  He 
said  the  construction  workers  apparently 
were  provoked  by  the  demonstrators  who. 
the  Mayor  said,  reportedly  spat  on  an  Ameri- 
can flag  and  chanted  obscenities. 

"This  verbal  violence  is  almost  as  bad  as 
physical  violence,"  Lindsay  said  but  added 
"even  under  those  circumstances,  some  po- 
liceman wer/^  derelict  In  their  duties." 

PoUce  Ccmmlssloner  Howard  R.  Leary 
promised  a  -liorough  Investigation. 

Leary  sal<.  earUer  that  his  men  were  out- 
numbered and  unable  to  make  any  arrests. 
Cohen,  for  one,  said  he  was  prepared  to 
dispute  that.  He  said  he  and  Manhattan 
Borough  President  Percy  Sutton  saw  about 
150  officers  effectively  block  the  construction 
workers  from  storming  City  Hall. 

"It  was  certainly  a  contrast  to  their  neg- 
ligence in  preventing  the  violence. "  he  said 
In  a  telephone  interview. 

The  clashes  began  around  noon  Friday 
outside  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial 
on  Wall  Street  where  about  1.000  studento 
had  gathered  in  an  antiwar  protest.  After 
knocking  heads  there,  the  construction  wwk- 
ers  marched  uptown  to  City  Hall  and  nearby 
Pace  College. 

Commissioner  Leary  said  In  his  statement 
that  his  department  had  "no  reason  to  anti- 
cipated major  violence  or  disorder." 

Both  City  Hall  and  the  police,  however, 
had   reportedly   been   forewarned. 

An  aid  to  Rep. ( D.-N. Y. ) .  Har- 
riet Eisman,  said  she  relayed  a  tip  to  City 
Hall  on  Friday  morning.  A  construction  work- 
er who  said  he  disagreed  with  the  attack 
called  poUce  with  his  own  warning. 

The  construction  worker,  who  asked  to 
remain  anonymous  for  fear  of  his  life,  said 
even  rank-and-file  police  officers  showed  they 
knew  of  the  assault  before  the  workers  ever 
got  to  the  federal  building. 

The  policemen,  he  said,  "were  cheering 
them  on  along  the  way.  shouting  "Olve  "em 
hell.  boys.  Olve  'em  one  for  me'  ". 

At  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial,  he 
said,  "The  police  simply  opened  ranks  and  let 
them  through.  Some  of  the  ofllcers  asked, 
■Where  are  the  fellas  from  the  Twin  Towers 
(a  nearby  construction  Job)  ?  All  of  a  sudden, 
a  couple  hundred  of  them  came  marching  up 
Broadway  ."■ 

Several  eyewitnesses  told  newsmen  in  New 
York  that  they  saw  two  men  In  business 
suiu  apparently  directing  the  workers. 
Cohen  said  he  didn't  notice  them,  but  the 
attacks,  he  said,    "did  seem  organized." 

OrrERS  TO  TEBTITT 


In  a  telegram  to  Mayor  Lindsay  and  other 
high-ranking  city  ofllclals.  the  deputy  bor- 
ovigh  president  offered  to  testify  at  any  in- 
vestigation that  'police,  from  my  observa- 
tion stood  by  and  negligently  permitted  this 
to  happen  In  their  presence." 

At  City  Hall,  the  workmen  demanded 
nosing  of  the  American  flag  that  lindaay 
had  ordered  flown  at  half-staff  In  memoty 
of  the  college  students  slain  at  Kent  State 
University  e*rller  In  the  week. 

It  was  raised,  lowered,  then  raised  again 
with  the  workers  exuluntly  singing  the  Star 
Spangled  Bannner. 

"Several  officers  took  off  their  hat*  and 
stood  together  with  the  construction  work- 


ers who  were  singing,"  said  Cohen  who  had 
Just  returned  vi-lth  Sutton  from  an  antiwar 
rally  at  Foley  Square. 

Some  of  the  helmeted  workers  then  raced 
across  Park  Row  to  Pace,  a  commercial  and 
business  school,  to  pull  down  a  peace  ban- 
ner hanging  from  the  roof.  It  read  "Viet- 
nam. Cambodia.  Kent  State,  What  Next?" 
StudenU  in  the  school  lobby  were  beaten. 
By  this  Ume,  Cohen  said,  about  150  po- 
licemen had  gathered  on  the  steps  of  City 
Hall.  He  shouted  to  an  officer.  '"I  think  he 
was  a  lieutenant,"  to  send  his  men  across 
the  street,  but  got  no  response. 

Instead,  the  borough  official  protested, 
other  workers  "were  mingling  with  the  po- 
lice and  some  of  them  were  laughing.  The 
construction  workers  and  the  police  had 
literally  Joined  ranks  " 

Subsequently,  the  workers  resumed  their 
demonstration  In  front  of  City  Hall  and 
some  "began  to  beat  up  kids,  and  very  bru- 
tally" near  the  steps,  Cohen  recalled. 

"I  shrieked  to  the  poUce  again."  he  wired 
Undsay,  'but  they  didn't  do  anything  until 
some  youths  were  very  seriously  hit."  Even 
then,  he  said,  only  about  16  to  20  of  the  150 
officers  stepped  In  to  break  up  the  fights. 

On  the  march  to  City  Hall,  the  construc- 
tion worker  said,  "People  from  the  office 
buildings  were  yelling  and  applauding, 
throwing  ticker  tepe  and  IBM  cards  out  the 
windows  and  yelling,  'Good  Job.  men.  It's 
about  time.' 

"It  was  amazing.  Like  a  crowd  cheering 
the  gladiators  coming  into  the  coliseum." 

Some  of  the  construction  workers,  he  said, 
kept  roaming  the  streets  until  late  after- 
noon However,  "It  wasn't  only  construction 
workers.  One  fellow  made  a  remark,  then 
tried  to  run  Into  a  bank.  A  guard  held  the 
revolving  door  closed  so  he  couldn't  get 
through.  They  left  him  on  the  sidewalk,  a 
bloody  mess. 

"There  were  office  workers  in  on  It  too. 
It  was  wild.  All  someone  had  to  do  was  give 
a  peace  sign." 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star,  May  12.  1970] 
Tbaoess   Peered,   Volwim   Feu. 

Activity  outside  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change was  more  exciting  than  it  was  Inside 
yesterday,  so  the  traders  spent  their  time 
looking  out  the  windows — and  volume 
slumped.  They  were  watching  several  thou- 
sand  construction  workers — shown  here 
holsUng  a  friend  named  Jerry,  who  works  in 
a  Wall  Street  district  bar — demonstrate  their 
support  for  President  Nixon  s  Par  East  policy. 
The  demonstrators — many  wearing  hard  hats 
and  carrying  flags  and  signs— moved  from 
Wall  Street  to  City  HaU  where  they  expressed 
their  dUUke  for  Mayor  John  Lindsay. 

Lots  or  Flags  and  Police  :  Hard  Hats  March 

IN  Peace 

(By  Duncan  Spencer) 

New  York. — The  construction  worker 
"Hard  Hats"  marched  In  order  and  force 
throughout  the  Wall  Street  area  yesterday 
without  violence — mainly  because  there  was 
little  opposition  to  their  two-hour  parade. 

More  than  5,000  yellow-helmeted  construc- 
tion and  dock  workers  shouted  "USA — All  the 
Way,"  as  they  circled  New  York's  City  Hall, 
which  was  surrounded  by  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  police,  but  did  not  contain  the  ob- 
ject of  their  anger.  Mayor  John  Lindsay.  He 
was  In  Detroit. 

The  workers,  ending  their  first  week  of 
making  themselves  thoroughly  felt  In  this 
city,  carried  hundreds  upon  himdreds  of 
American  Flags  of  every  size — from  a  giant 
80  by  30  feet  to  tiny  lapel  pins — to  emphasise 
the  point  of  the  protest. 


GROtrPS    KEPT    APART 

"The  American  Flag  Is  what  It's  all  about," 
said  a  300-pound  worker.  "We  fought  to  put 
It  up,  now  these  kids  are  tearing  It  down." 
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'Vituperation  for  jieace  demonstrators,  par- 
ticularly youthful  ones,  has  been  the  trade- 
mark of  the  workers  movement  that  has 
sprung  up  here  overnight. 

There  was  serious  violence  here  on  the 
street  last  Friday  when  the  workers  clashed 
with  peace  demonstrators  and  thrashed  many 
with  bare  fists,  2x4s,  wrenches  and  pieces  of 
Iron  rod. 

Since  then.  New  York  police  have  kept  the 
two  groups  apart  by  massive  and  costly  cor- 
dons of  officers.  Yesterday  no  more  than  a 
dozen  people  on  the  packed  sidewalks  during 
the  luncheon  demonstration-march  raised 
their  fingers  in  the  "V"  peace  sign.  Each  Ume 
they  did.  the  crowd  of  workers  surged 
menacingly,  shouting  epithets. 

But  most  onlookers  seemed  sympathetic 
to  the  marchers,  who  said  they  were  stand- 
ing up  for  traditional  American  virtues  of 
patriotism  and  hard  work. 

Those  few  with  opposing  views  and  the 
courage  to  show  them  were  htistled  away  by 
police.  One  man  said  officers  warned  him  he 
might  be  killed  if  he  provoked  the  crowd  by 
making  the  "'V"  gesture. 

Leaders  of  the  march  yesterday  said  that 
Wednesday  the  workers  will  be  out  In  larger 
numbers  than  ever  for  a  rally  and  march  on 
city  ball  to  demand  Mayor  Lindsay's  resigna- 
tion. That  march,  they  say,  has  the  sanction 
of  most  of  New  York's  building  trades 
unions. 

Officials  of  the  Silent  Majority  Committee, 
and  the  Silent  Majority  Mobilization,  spon- 
aon  of  a  drive  to  get  200,000  signatures  on  a 
petition  to  begin  the  impeachment  process, 
a*ld  more  than  66,000  have  signed  already. 
The  petition  will  go  to  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court,  which  must  order  public 
hearings  If  the  200.000  slgnattires  are  gath- 
ered. 

A    TT7RNING    POINT? 

"We're  not  really  thinking  we  can  Impeach 
Undsay,"  said  William  Sampel,  28,  one  of 
yesterday's  march  organizers.  "But  we  can 
scare  the  hell  out  of  him  .  .  .  perhaps  this 
-will  be  the  place  that  this  liberalism  is  turn- 
ed arotind." 

Many  workers  yesterday  declined  to  Join 
the  march,  saying  they  would  march  Wednes- 
day with  official  union  sanction;  but  all 
expressed  support  for  the  sometimes  violent 
to««tment  they  have  shown  peace  demon- 
strators. 

"We'll  do  it  our  way,"  said  one  worker, 
who  refused  to  give  his  name:  "we  wont  Just 
beat  them  up,  next  time  we'll  kill  them." 

(From  the  Sunday  Star.  May  17,  1970J 

Workers  to  March  :  "Pent-Up  Frustration" 

Injects  Threat  in  Ralxt 

(By  Qus  Oonstantlne) 

New  York. — Pete  Brennan,  dressed  In  a 
conventional  business  suit  Instead  oif  the 
traditional  hard  hat  of  his  300.000  oonstruc- 
tlon  workers,  wore  the  worried  look  of  a  man 
about  to  let  steam  out  of  an  overheated 
boiler. 

On  Wednesday,  the  hard  hats  plan  to  again 
take  to  the  streets  In  what  Brennan  hopes 
will  be  a  peaceful  nUly  Joined  by  white-collar 
workers  and  students  who  want  to  keep  the 
schools  open. 

"The  men  want  to  show  their  support  for 
the  ootintry,  their  flag  and  the  President  on 
Vietnam,"  said  Brennan,  head  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Council  of 
Greater  New  York. 

But  even  as  he  Insisted  that  the  ooimcll 
"does  not  condone  violence,"  he  acknowl- 
edged that  "pent-up  frust»tl<m  can  ex- 
plode." 

ATTACK   students 

That's  what  happened  a  week  ago  Friday 
when  about  300  workers,  wecu-lng  brown  over- 
alls and  yellow  and  orange  'work  helmets,  at- 
tacked anu-war  srtudente  demona«raUng  on 
Wall  Street,  brushed  past  policemen  at  City 
Hall  to  raise  a  flag  flown  at  baU-0t«fl  tot  the 


four  slain  Kent  State  University  students 
and  smashed  windows  at  nearby  Pace  Col- 
lege. About  70  were  Injured  In  the  melee. 

Brennan,  a  member  of  the  painters  union, 
said  he  hopes  the  mass  rally  will  "open 
up  oonununl cations  with  other  Americans 
and  dampen  frustrations." 

But  what  he  had  to  say  showed  how  wide 
the  communications  gulf  between  the  stu- 
dents and  his  men  Is. 

"We  stood  by  and  tolerated  the  flag  being 
burned  .  .  .  we  sweated  while  they  destroyed. 
Is  that  right.  I  ask  you?" 

"HIT    A    FEW   PEOPLE" 

Regarding  the  eruption  last  week,  Bren- 
nan attributed  the  violence  to  others. 

"The  students  heckled  the  men  ...  so 
they  hit  a  few  people." 

He  denied  published  reports  that  the  work- 
ers charged  the  students  with  crowbars. 

"If  they  had  done  that,  people  would  have 
been  killed." 

The  hard  hats.  Including  Brennan  and 
others  interviewed  are  convinced  their  views 
are  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

This  is  why,  according  to  Brennan,  they 
have  Invited  both  white-collar  workers  and 
students  to  Join  them  in  Wednesday's  rally. 

(From  the  Sunday  Star.  May  17. 1970] 

One  Thousand  District  Lawtbrs  Joining 
Antiwar  Rallt 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

More  than  1 .000  Washington  la'wyers.  many 
of  them  senior  partners  in  some  of  the  city's 
best  law  firms,  will  Join  their  New  York  City 
colleagues  Wednesday  In  a  campaign  "to 
reverse  the  administration's  war  policy  In 
Indochina." 

The  Washington  attorneys  will  meet  at 
12:30  p.m.  at  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church.  1313  New  York  Ave.  NW,  to 
hear  a  series  of  speakers,  Including  Francis 
T.  P.  Plimpton,  president  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Sen. 
George  McGovem.  D-S.D. 

Earlier  that  day,  a  large  delegation  of  New 
York  City  lawyers — originally  estimated  at 
200  to  300  but  now  numbering  1,000  or 
more — is  scheduled  to  arrive  In  Washington 
for  an  unprecedented  effort  to  seek  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

They  will  spend  the  day  meeting  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, and  that  evening  will  have  a  convoca- 
tion, with  speakers  including  former  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren. 

PHtLADELPRIA  CROtTP  DUE 

A  smaller  delegation  of  Philadelphia  at- 
torneys also  Is  expected  to  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  talk  with- 
in the  legal  profession  of  expanding  the  ef- 
fort Into  a  continuing  nationwide  drive. 

In  addition,  20  lawyers  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  revealed 
plans  yesterday  to  lobby  In  support  of  the 
amendments  tomorrow  and  to  ask  HEW  Sec- 
retarv  Robert  H.  Finch  to  sign  a  petition 
urging  President  Nixon  to  withdraw  all  U.8. 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Organizers  of  the  Washington  effort,  ex- 
pected to  attract  1,000  to  1,500  lawyers,  said 
yesterday  their  initial  concern  would  be  to 
muster  support  for  an  antiwar  measure  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate,  sponsored  by  Sens.  Mc- 
Govem, Mark  O.  Hatfield.  R-Ore..  and  others. 

That  amendment  expected  to  be  considered 
In  about  a  month,  would  deny  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  U.S.  military  opera- 
tions In  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  would  pw- 
mlt  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  U.S. 
military  operations  In  Vietnam  only  until 
June  30, 1971. 

In  addition,  the  Washington  lawyers  plan 
"to  provide  support  servloea — Including  of- 
fice facilities,  accommodations,  appointments 
with  congressmen  and  legal  memoranda — 
for  groups  coming  to  Washington  to  work 
against  the  war,"  according  to  a  statement. 


"The  group  will  also  work  on  {MtJgrams 
Involving  direct  political  action,"  the  state- 
ment said. 

dirsct  poLmcAL  action 

"The  expansion  of  the  war  In  Indochina 
has  been  deeply  troubling  to  all  of  us.  As 
attorneys,  we  are  supporting  the  efforts  of 
senators,  congressmen,  students  and  others 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  prompt  end." 

Among  the  Washington  attorneys  partici- 
pating In  the  effort  are: 

Edward  Burling,  senior  partner  in  Coving- 
ton &.  Burling;  and  John  Douglas,  a  former 
assistant  attorney  general  now  with  Cov- 
ington &  Burling; 

John  Pickering,  senior  partner  in  Wllmer. 
Cutler  &  Pickering;  and  Louis  P.  Oberdorfer. 
a  former  assistant  attorney  general  now  with 
Wllmer.  Cutler  *  Pickering; 

E.  Barrett  Prettyman  Jr..  a  former  White 
House  Aide,  and  Seymour  Mintz.  both  sen- 
ior members  of  Hogan  &  Hartson; 

Abe  Krash.  William  D.  Rogers  and  Stuart 
J.  Land,  all  senior  members  of  Arnold  & 
Porter. 

The  Washington  lawyers  organized  their 
anti-war  effort  following  last  week's  an- 
nouncement by  the  New  York  group,  whose 
sponsors  include  the  presidents  of  both  the 
city  and  state  bar  associations;  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay;  Robert  B.  McKay,  dean  of  New 
York  University  Law  School;  William  C.  War- 
ren, retiring  dean  of  Columbia  University 
Law  School,  and  Michael  Sovem,  dean-desig- 
nate of  Columbia  Law  School. 


PELLY  CALIFS  FOR  HOUSE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  INDOCHINA 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  given  Congress  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  withdraw  American  troops  from 
Cambodia  by  the  end  of  next  month. 
Meanwhile,  Defense  Secretary  Laird  has 
said  all  American  offensive  combat  mis- 
sions in  Vietnam  will  have  ended  by  June 
30, 1971. 

The  Senate  now  Is  debating  amend- 
ments to  the  Military  Procurement  Act  to 
cut  off  financing  the  Vietnam  war.  Previ- 
ously, the  House  of  Representatives  had 
voted  not  to  limit  the  use  of  those  funds, 
but  it  seems  probable  in  due  course  that 
a  House-Senate  conference  committee 
report  on  this  bill  could  c<»tain  lan- 
guage intended  to  end  U.S.  combat  action 
by  a  given  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seeuis  to  me,  looking 
toward  House  consideration  of  a  motion 
to  Instruct  its  conferees,  or  subsequent 
attempts  to  limit  the  use  of  military  ap- 
propriations in  Southeast  Asia,  that  an 
apprc^riate  House  c<Hnmittee  might  do 
weU  to  conduct  public  hearings.  The 
Members  of  the  House  have  little  Infor- 
mation on  which  to  make  decisions  of 
such  great  imiwrtance. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  in  my 
mind,  that  the  vast  majority  of  American 
people  want  the  war  ended.  Some  of 
them  feel  the  President  has  information 
not  available  to  others  on  which  he  can 
be  trusted  to  act,  as  he  has  promised  to 
phase  out  the  war.  In  the  public  Interest. 
Others  obviously  do  not  share  this  con- 
fidence and  are  unwilling  to  allow  our 
Commander  in  Chief  discretion  in  the 
conduct  of  terminating  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  that  the 
military  authorities,  including  0«ieral 
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Abrams.  In  the  war  zone  ha  re  said  the 
President  was  forced  to  order  the  attack 
on  Cambodian  sanctuaries  oi  Jeopardize 
the     Vietnamization     progriim     belore 
South   Vietnam   has    the   capability    to 
stand  alone.  It  was  said  the  ^Tect  of  not 
conducting  the  search  and  dfestroy  mis- 
sion would  have  had  severe  rgpercussions 
throughout  Asia  and  would  1  ave  consti- 
tuted a  major  Communist  v  ctory.  Cer- 
tainly. President  Nixon  felt  he  had  no 
other  recourse  other  than    o  take  the 
risk    of    a    massive    counUrthrust    by 
North  Vietnam  and  at  the  sjime  time  to 
risk  an  outburst  of  antiwar  senUment  at 

home.  .  .  1^ 

Apparently.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gamble 
the  Piesident  took  has  resulted  succes- 
f ully  as  far  as  the  war  is  coi  icemed,  but 
on  the  home  front,  it  has  )een  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  Members  ( if  the  House 
we  are  going  to  consider  mi  my  alterna- 
tives and  important  decisioi  s  on  ending 
the  war.  I  would  like  testinony  of  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  various  proposals.  What,  for  ex- 
ample would  be  the  conseqi  ence  of  cut- 
ting off  all  funds  for  mainta  ming  a  com- 
bat force  in  Vietnam  by  Iiecember  31, 
1970  I  would  like  to  know  a  lot  of  an- 
swers to  a  lot  of  questions.  Let  us  hear 
from  former  Secretary  of  Eefense  Clark 
Clifford  and  from  former  Ambassador 
AveriU  Harriman.  Let  us  hear  from 
General  Abrams. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  g  ;t  our  troops 
out  of  Vietnam  as  fast  as  'easible.  But, 
in  my  vote  I  want  to  be  a  )le  to  justify 
my  acUon  by  facts  and  expert  advice; 
and  not  act  on  a  popularity  count  ar- 
rived at  by  a  tabulaUon  of  my  protest 
mail.  I  want  to  act  respoisibly  rather 
than  by  intuition. 

Whether  the  United  States  should 
abrogate  its  original  decisic  n  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  Governr  lent  is  now  a 
moot  question.  In  my  judgment,  my 
guess  is  the  majority  of  Aiiericans  now 
favor  a  swift  disengagemerit  of  our  com- 
bat troops,  and  as  such  I  intend  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  accomplish  this.  But. 
I  want  to  know  on  the  bes^  information 
from  experts  what  the  best  way  is  to  ac- 
complish this  and  whether  a  specific 
date  set  by  Congress  is  wis(;. 

So  again  I  say.  let  us  hi  ve  immediate 
and  nondilatory  House  hearings  on 
which  to  act  wisely.  And.  let  us  recog- 
nize the  proper  role  of  re  iponsibility  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  likewise 
the  constitutional  role  of  1  he  Congress. 
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OUR    PRESENCE    IN 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE 


CAUBODIA; 
F  RESIDENT 


(Mr.  WAOGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extenfl  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.)  j 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  M^.  Speaker,  as 
the  debate  over  our  presence  in  Cambo- 
dia gets  hotter  and  hotter!  and  the  rhet- 
oric louder  and  more  irresponsible,  a 
few  responsible  men  and  Institutions 
have  mainUined  their  reason  and  sense 
of  proportion. 

While  some  are  stopping  barely  short 
of  demanding  that  the  President  be 
lynched  and  while  stiU  Otbera  are  de- 
manding that  we.  In  the  Congress,  hand 


the  Commander  in  Chief  a  dated  ulti- 
matum to  surrender  in  Vietnam  or  else, 
a  few  are  speaking  out  about  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation.  Regretfully,  it  is  too 

few. 

Among  the  ones  calling  for  calm  in 
this  agitated  period  is  the  Washington 
Star.  In  an  editorial  last  Sunday.  "The 
War  Power:  Congress  Versus  the  Presi- 
dent." the  Star  spoke  of  the  irrational 
emotion  and  poliUcal  opportunism  of 
which  some  have  been  seized.  It  is  an  edi- 
torial worth  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber and  I  would  like  to  cite  it  to  you: 
The  Wa«  Power  ;  Congress  Vebscs  th« 

President 
The  current  furor  In  and  outside  the  Sen- 
ate over  funding  the  Cambodian  operaUons 
after  June  30  is  larded  with  Irrational  emo- 
tion and  political  opportunism.  Yet  the  Is- 
sue at  stake— the  war-making  power  of  Con- 
gress as  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief— Is  real, 
complex  and  of  far-reaching  Importance. 

Paragraph  11.  SecUon  8.  Article  I  of  the 
ConstUuUon  clearly  allocates  to  Congress 
the  right  "to  declare  war."  The  problem  Is 
that  the  Ave  post-World  War  n  presidents 
of  both  parties— Truman.  Elsenhower.  Ken- 
nedy Johnson  and  Nixon— not  to  speak  of 
earlier  practitioners  of  the  fine  art  of  gun- 
boat diplomacy,  have  neatly  finessed  the 
Issue  by  commltUng  or  keeping  American 
troops  in  combat  sltuaUons  abroad  when 
they  felt  It  was  In  the  national  Interest, 
without  seeking  the  assent  of  Congress  or 
askmg  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  great  majority  of  these  adventures— 
the   1958  landing  In  Lebanon  and  the  1965 
intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
two   recent   examples— happily   did  not   be- 
come conflicts  of  major  significance,  at  least 
in  terms  of  casualties  abroad  or  pollUcal  Im- 
pact   at    home.    Two    others,    however — the 
Korean  "police  action"  and  the  Indochlnese 
conflict — mushroomed  Into  undeclared  wars 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  more  than 
75.000  Americana.  The  Vietnamese  war,  with 
lU  related  confUcU  In  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
has   divided   this   uneasy   nation  as   has  no 
other   similar    Issue   since   brother   took   up 
arms  against  brother  in  the  American  Civil 
War  It  U  a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  tragedy 
which  some  senators  hope  to  prevent  tlirough 
congressional   conuol  of   the   purse  strings. 
The  primary  difficulty  lies  In  the  definition 
of  what  involves  American  participation  In 
a   war.   If,   as  Senators  Cooper  and  Church 
maintain    in    their    amendment,    furnishing 
advisers  to  a  frtendly  country   (Camlxxlla) 
amounts    to    direct    involvement,    then    the 
Onlted  States  was  a  belligerent  in  the  Greek 
civil  war  of   1947-49.  If  loss  of  life  defines 
involvement,  then  the  United  States  was  in- 
deed at  war  (with  whom?)  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  m  1965  And  yet  no  reasonable  man 
would  hold  to  either  of  these  theses. 

By  the  same  token,  this  hypothetical  rea- 
sonable man  (so  much  distinguished  by  his 
apparent  absence  from  the  United  Statee 
these  days),  would  have  to  admit  that,  de- 
spite the  lack  of  ringing  calls  to  arms  from 
Capitol  Hill,  we  were  at  war  with  North  Korea 
and  Communist  China  m  the  19608  and  w9 
have  been  at  war,  at  least  since  1964,  with 
North  Vietnam  In  neither  case  could  dlp- 
lomaU  bum  their  official  papers  before  asking 
for  their  passports,  as  was  the  style  In  a  more 
mannered  age.  since  we  have  had  diplomatic 
relations  with  none  of  the  nations  which  we 
have  been  fighting. 

Since  Amertean  Presidents  h*T«  sent  U.8. 
forces  into  action  abroad  more  than  150  Umee 
without  a  declaraUon  of  war  by  Congreas,  the 
common  sense  of  the  matter.  It  seems  to  us, 
U  that  an  undeclared  war  becomee  reprehen- 
sible only  wh«i  it  U  lost,  or  when  It  becomes 
pollttcally  impossible  for  the  President  to 
^«MCUt«  It.  WhUe  such  a  tbeofy  obviously 


can  be  found  neither  In  the  Constitution  nor 
in  the  canon  of  international  law.  It  seems 
as  demonstrable  as  the  fall  of  Newton's  apple. 
The  Korean  war,  for  Instance,  over  a  shorter 
period  resulted  In  almost  as  many  American 
deaths  as  the  Indochlnese  flghUng.  Yet  there 
was  no  significant  popular  or  congressional 
outcry  against  that  war.  Boys  who  had  no 
more  desire  to  be  shot  at  than  today's  draft 
dodgers  In  Canada  went  docilely  If  not  Joy- 
fully to  the  war  because  It  did  not,  could  not. 
occur  to  them  to  do  otherwise. 

While  the  great  majority  of  this  genera- 
tion have  done  the  same,  the  sltuaUon  and 
the  ethlc  have  altered.  It  is  clear  that.  In 
the  eyes  of  many  Americans,  the  Indochl- 
nese war  has  become  odious,  partlaUy  be- 
cause the  government  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
regarded  by  such  people  as  unworthy  (would 
that  of  Syngman  Rhee  has  stood  up  to  close 
scrutiny?)  and  parUally  because  this  war. 
like  all  others,  involves  an  element  of  risk 
and  inconvenience  to  the  participants.  Hence 
the  war  In  a  practical  political  sense  no 
longer  Is  possible,  which  U  precisely  why, 
we  would  suggest,  the  President  is  trying  to 
end  our  direct  Involvement  In  It. 

What  some  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  are  trying  to  do  now  U  to  reassert  an 
atrophied  congressional  prerogative,  which 
undersUndably  Is  dear  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  expense  of  the  Implied  powers 
of  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
which  equally  understandably  Is  a  popular 
thesis  with  occupants  of  the  White  Hotue. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  commendably 
wary  of  trying  to  delineate  the  line  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  powers. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  world  has  changed 
since  the  founding  fathers  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution. In  Illustration,  the  same  paragraph 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  declare  war 
grants  it  the  right  to  Issue  "letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,"  which  authorUsed  private  en- 
trepreneurs  to  engage  m  naval  warfare  for 
their  own  profit.  Very  few  letters  of  marque 
have  been  granted  In  recent  years. 

In  effect,  in  an  era  of  instant  mass  com- 
munications and  push-button  warfare,  the 
senators  are  resUng  their  constitutional  case 
on  a  document  forged  to  deal  with  contin- 
gencies in  the  age  of  sail.  The  founding 
fathers  were  wise  men  but  they  were  not 
prophets  Only  a  lunatic  in  the  18th  Century 
could  have  predicted  the  worid  In  which  we 
Uve  today.  The  problem,  then.  Is  to  interpret 
the  ConsUtutlon  to  deal  with  the  world  as 
It  is  not  as  it  was  or  as  we  might  wish  It  to 
be.  It  happens  to  be  an  extremely  dangerous 
world. 

We  cannot  believe  It  Is  the  Intention  ot 
Congress— or  the  wish  of  the  people— to  re- 
strict the  President's  ability  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  In  Vietnam.  The 
point  Is  not  whether  they  should  be  there: 
the  point  is  that  they  are  there,  despite  what 
we  believe  to  be  Mr.  Nixon's  sincere  <J«lre  to 
bring  them  home  as  rapidly  as  possible.  On 
this  basis  alone,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment which  would  outlaw  any  future  oper- 
ations by  U.S.  troops  In  Cambodia  after 
June  30  and  ban  virtually  all  aid  to  t^t 
country.  Is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  defeated. 
We  hope  that  no  more  American  expeditions 
will  be  necessary,  but  we  would  support  them 
if  we  felt  they  would  save  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican senders  who  might  otherwise  die  In 
Vietnam. 

A3  to  the  larger  question  of  future  un- 
declared wars,  we  noted  In  these  columns  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  alternative  to  an  un- 
declared  war  often  is  not  peace  but  "declared 
war  Given  the  temper  of  the  times.  President 
Johnson  almost  certainly  could  have  ob- 
tained a  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam  at  the  ttme  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf 

incident.  , 

It  would  be  tiseful— most  of  aU  to  prMl- 
denta— to  have  constitutional  provision  for 
some  exlgwicy  short  of  war.  But  ««ch  does 
not  exist  and  there  Is  little  chance  of  creat- 
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Ing  one.  Any  president's  practical  need  for 
popular  political  support  for  his  policies, 
doubled  with  the  infinite  capacity  of  Con- 
gress to  make  life  miserable  for  the  Chief 
Executive,  seems  to  us  to  provide  an  adequate 
curb  on  the  presidential  powers. 

In  the  end,  despite  the  Constitution,  power 
belongs  to  hlij|  who  is  willing  and  able  to 
exercise  it.  Pr«ldents  of  both  parties  have 
sent  troops  Into  foreign  countries  primarily 
because  Congress  has  been  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  act.  If  congressional  action  were  nec- 
essary before  a  solitary  Marine  could  land, 
there  would  be  much  talk,  few  casualties  and 
fewer  freedoms,  in  this  country  and  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Senate  would  do 
better  to  support  the  President  In  bis  efforts 
to  extricate  us  quickly  and  honorably  from 
a  war  which  almost  everyone  agrees,  prob- 
ably including  most  of  those  who  to  their 
credit  have  had  the  courage  to  fight  it,  has 
lasted  too  long. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  on  Wednesday,  May  6,  "President 
Must  Have  a  Free  Hand."  Together,  these 
two  pieces  should  be  instrumental  in 
cooling  down  the  rhetoric,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for.  I  hope  it  has  that 
effect.  The  article  follows : 

DESPrrz  Senators'  Rhetoric,  Prisident  Must 
Have  Free  Hand 

An  accusation  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  the  President  Is  "tak- 
ing over"  the  war  and  treaty-making  powers 
constitutionally  entrusted  to  the  Congress 
must  be  marked  down  as  propaganda  in  its 
war  on  the  White  House. 

The  committee  knows  better. 

With  the  blessing  of  Its  chairman.  Sen.  J. 
William  Fulbrtght,  the  committee  approved 
the  following  resolution  on  Aug.  7,  1964: 

"The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  ct«n- 
mander-ln-chlef ,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  further  aggre6sl(»)  (in  Viet- 
nam). 

"Consonant  wtthurthe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and3&e  charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  In  accordance  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  Is  therefore 
prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to 
take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol 
state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense 
of  its  freedom." 

This  Is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  In  South- 
east Asia  today  as  we  help  South  Vietnam 
resist  aggression  by  Communists. 

The  question  of  the  fine  line  dividing  con- 
gressional and  executive  authority  Is  not  new. 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  president  had  little 
choice  but  to  respond  Immediately  In  May  of 
1861  when  Ft.  Sumter  was  attacked  In  the 
first  shot  of  the  Civil  War.  Americans  shot 
back  at  Pearl  Harbor  even  without  waiting 
for  the  President  to  act. 

The  Truman  E>octrine  of  aid  to  Turkey  and 
Greece  was  instituted  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Senate.  Marines  went  to  the  assistance 
of  Lebanon  in  1958  at  that  country's  request 
and  again  to  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965. 
President  Kennedy  did  not  wait  for  Congress 
In  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962. 

Treaties  commit  this  nation  to  the  defense 
of  42  other  nations.  These  include  21  In  our 
own  hemisphere  under  the  Treaty  erf  Rio;  14 
European  Nations  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  smd  seven  Asian  nations 
under  SEATO.  We  also  have  mutual  or  co- 
operation treaties  with  Nationalist  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Korea.  Executive 
policy  statements  oblige  us  to  defend  a  num- 
ber of  countries  and  we  have  a  commitment 
to  some  form  of  coUeotlve  defense  to  126 
others  under  tbe  United  Nations  charter. 


We  simply  cannot,  as  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield 
naively  suggests,  "do  away  with  all  these 
powers  .  .  .  clear  the  table  and  start  from 
scratch." 

To  do  so  would  abdicate  our  responsibili- 
ties as  a  world  leader  and  abandon  our  essen- 
tial credibility  as  a  member  of  the  conunu- 
nity  of  nations. 

However,  this  Is  long-range  and  academic. 
In  the  Immediate  sense,  the  President  as 
commander-ln-cblef  of  the  armed  forces  has 
moved  to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans 
threatened  on  the  battlefield. 

Would  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
desire  the  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  these 
men?  What  would  they  propose  to  do? 


TIME  TO  KEEP  IT  COOL 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  said  as  a  result  of  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion  and  the  resulting  stu- 
dent disturbances  that  I  overlooked  an 
editorial  of  almost  2  weeks  ago  from  one 
of  the  good  papers  in  our  congressional 
district. 

The  point  of  the  editorial  is  that  In  all 
of  our  discussions  about  Cambodia  it  is 
time  for  less  emotionalism.  The  admoni- 
tion of  the  editorial  holds  true  when  we 
have  to  discuss  the  very  controversial 
student  demonstrations.  It  is  a  time  for 
all  of  us  to  be  careful  what  we  say.  When 
I  say  all  of  us  that  includes  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  including  my- 
self. 

As  the  editorial  so  ably  suggests,  why 
can  we  not  hold  our  emotional  fire  for 
the  next  2  months?  By  then  the  facts 
will  either  show  the  merit  of  the  move 
into  Cambodia  or  the  lack  of  it.  Then  will 
be  time  enough  to  talk  about  reprisals 
in  the  up  coming  elections. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  editorial 
writer,  George  Scruton  of  the  Sedalia 
Democrat,  for  the  thought  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  editorial  when  he  says: 

Accentuating  our  passion  for  criticism  In 
times  of  critical  decisions  only  bolsters  the 
Communists'  solidarity.  — 

The  editorial  follows: 

(By  George  Scruton) 
Tna  To  Kxxp  It  Cool 

If  public  reaction  will  become  so  adverse 
to  President  Nixon's  policy  to  eliminate  the 
Communist  sanctuary  In  Cambodia,  we  cant 
understand  the  reason  for  all  the  walling  and 
weeping  of  the  Democratic  Congressmen  in 
Washington. 

If  the  President  has  made  a  mistake,  the 
Democrats  will  be  In  political  clover  this  fall, 
a  potential  development  that  alarms  a  Re- 
publican Senator,  George  Aiken  of  Vermont, 
and  others. 

This  political  consequence  was  evaluated 
by  the  President  before  his  decision  to  have 
the  Communist  key  control  center  wiped  out. 
He  chose  to  risk  It  and  rise  above  self-interest 
and  political  considerations,  even  if  it  meant 
to  him  serving  only  one  term  as  President. 

An  Initial  reaction  came  from  Edmund 
Muskie,  Democrat  Senator  from  Maine.  He 
said  he  was  terribly  disturbed  and  concerned 
about  Mr.  Nixon's  renaarks,  adding  that  "the 
President  has  decided  to  seek  a  military 
method  of  ending  this  war  rather  than  a 
negotiated  method." 

That's  about  as  asinine  a  remark  as  any 
that  have  surfaced  during  the  initial  period 


of  overemotlonalism  expressed  by  political 
bigwigs. 

Hie  negotiating  method  with  the  Commu- 
nists, as  Senator  Muskie  well  knows,  is  about 
as  fruitful  as  a  frost-bitten  apple  tree.  The 
U.8.  has  been  negotiating  Vietnam  peace  In 
Parts  for  several  years  to  no  purpose  except 
to  hold  expensive  ludicrous  sessions.  In  Ko- 
rea the  same  silly  so-called  peace  dialogues 
have  been  going  on  so  long  the  ptartlclpants 
could  have  grown  beards  longer  than  Rip 
Van  Winkle  s. 

NegotiaUon!  Fiddlesticks,  Mr.  Muskie. 

The  most  level-headed  comment  has  come 
from  Hugh  Scott,  Peimsylvania.  Senate  Re- 
publican leader:  "There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  it  is  more  important  to  hold  one's 
emotional  fire  and  to  trust  the  President  who 
alone  has  all  the  facts." 

Why  dont  we  leave  it  at  that  for  the  next 
two  months  and  give  the  President  a  chance 
to  either  prove  his  astuteness  or  lack  of  it. 
There  will  be  time  enough,  then,  for  prepar- 
ing any  poUtlcal  reprisals  In  the  upcoming 
elections  if  this  appears  to  be  necessary. 

Accentuating  our  passion  for  criticism  of 
the  nation  s  leader  in  times  of  critical  deci- 
sions only  bolsters  the  Communists'  solidar- 
ity. 

Won't  we  ever  learn  not  to  play  into  their 
hands? 


VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN 

<Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1175,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  recently  passed  legislation 
authorizing  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  19-26,  1970,  as 
National  Volunteer  Fireman's  Week. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  voliuteer  fireman 
is  one  of  the  most  necessary  public  serv- 
ants. Benjamin  Franklin  founded  the 
first  volunteer  fire  department  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1736.  Out  of  the  24,000  fire 
departments  in  existence  today,  22,000 
depend  on  the  services  of  volunteers. 
There  are  1  million  volunteer  firemen  as 
opposed  to  200,000  who  are  full-time  fire- 
men. These  brave  men,  who  willingly  risk 
their  lives  in  the  public  interest,  have  for 
too  long  not  been  accorded  the  recogni- 
tion they  so  rightfully  deserve.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  this  action  by  the  Con- 
gress will  rectify  that  oversight. 

At  a  time  when  volunteering  has  about 
gone  out  of  fashion,  these  individuals  are 
all  the  more  deserving  of  our  acclaim.  It 
is  sometimes  thought  that  the  local  vol- 
unteer fire  department  consists  of  men 
whose  chief  function  it  is  to  play  check- 
ers at  the  firehouse  and  to  parade  on 
Memorial  Day.  In  actuality,  these  men 
come  from  all  walks  of  life — salesmen, 
lawyers,  carpenters,  shopkeepers,  office 
workers,  engineers — men  who  imcom- 
plainingly  roll  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Without  volunteer  fr'emen,  it 
is  Inconceivable  that  we  couIa*have  cut 
the  Nation's  fire  loss  per  $100  of  c<Hn- 
bustible  property  from  $2.10  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  to  59  cents  in 
1967. 

This,  then,  Is  the  true  account  of  otir 
amateur  elite,  the  men  who  sacrifice 
their  time,  and  sometimes  their  lives,  in 
the  unending  battle  against  fire.  When  a 
volunteer  fireman  is  asked  why  he  gives 
up  hours  of  paid  working  time  to  handle 
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brush  fires  or  get*  up  on  a  freezing  night 
to  walk  Into  a  blazing  inferno,  his  reply 
will  most  often  be  "becailse  somebody 
has  to."  That  may  be  as  dole  as  a  volun- 
teer fireman  will  come  to  baring  his  soul. 

When  five  volunteer  firemen  were 
killed  recently  In  a  fire  ne^ir  Ridgefield. 
N.J..  the  Reverend  William  HenzUk 
wrote  in  a  letter  of  condolence : 

When  men  give  themselvei  even  to  their 
Ufeblood,  to  protect  others  Ihey  are  In  the 
deepest  ^nse  acting  out.  rather  than  talking 
about,  the  Christian  command  to  be  their 
brother's  keeper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pe^onally  very 
aware  of  the  contribution 
teer  fireman  since  much  o 
tection  in  my  district  is  pro  rided  by  these 
dedicated  men.  They  persjnify  the  call 
for  direct  involvement  in  cpmmunity  af- 
fairs by  volimteers.  I  urge 
concur  with  the  action  of 
the  very  near  future. 


vl(dence  to  undermine  these  cherished 
Institutions  serves  no  one. 


the  Senate  to 
the  House  in 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AVIERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  tsked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extenl  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  M  r.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  ard  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  w  a  Nation.  The 
United  States  is  the  world 's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  kerosene.  In  19^6  the  United 
SUtes  produced  12.987,000  metric  tons  of 
kerosene  compared  to  5,126,000  metric 
tons  produced  by  Japan!  tiw  second- 
ranked  nation. 


REASON— NOT 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  ksked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RicorbJ  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.l  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  the  increasing  int^slty  of  dem- 
onstrations being  evidenced  on  our  col- 
lege campuses,  I  would  l^ke  to  address 
myself  this  afternoon  to  this  very  serious 
problem  and  to  appeal  to  the  students  of 
our  Natkjn's  universities  to  practice  rea- 
son, not  refiex.  If  there  is  to  be  meaning- 
ful dialog,  there  has  to  b^  a  meaningful 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  cofacemed  to  fos- 
ter an  atmosphere  in  iniich  such  ex- 
change can  take  place. 

Bricks  and  bats  are  I  the  arms  of 
anarchists,  suppression  ind  repression 
the  tools  of  totalitarian*  Both  are  re- 
pulsive and  abhorrent  to  <jommon  under- 
standing. The  challenge  of  chaos  only 
courts  counter  challenge.!  Neither  serves 
the  ends  desired. 

I  urge  all  Involved  in  the  campus  dis- 
orders to  reflect  on  theirj  actions  and  to 
pursue  ajHirposeful  patn  of  nonviolent 
dissent.  ; 

If  the  educational  community  is  going 
to  significantly  contribute  to  the  correc- 
tion of  our  society's  problems,  it  can  only 
do  so  In  an  environment  of  reason  and 
responsibility.  Oiu"  schools  and  univer- 
sities are  the  very  foundation  of  our  free- 
doms and  tbe  hope  for  jtomorrow.  The 


CTRAMKR  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
REQUIRE  CX)RPS  OP  ENGINEERS 
TO    PRESERVE    ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  hiclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  require  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment in  all  public  works  projects. 
As  senior  Republican  on  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  Florida's  $200  mil- 
lion cross-State  barge  canal  which  con- 
servationists charge  will  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  environment  if  allowed  to 
continue.  The  project  may  be  held  up 
pending  studies  by  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

If  Interior  recommends  measures  that 
will  protect  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment, the  Corps  of  Engineers  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
expenditures  to  carry  out  the  reconunen- 
dations.  My  bill  would  give  the  corps 
the  spending  authority  to  preserve  our 
natural  resources  from  damage  in  any 
projects. 

My  bill  would  require  the  corps  to  help 
preserve  the  environment.  The  corps  has 
come  under  heavy  fire  in  recent  years  for 
carrying  out  public  works  projects  with 
apparent  disregard  to  the  impact  on  the 
surrounding  environment. 

At  a  recent  Public  Works  hearing,  I 
told  corps  ocacials:  "Like  it  or  not.  con- 
servation is  here  and  you're  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  it." 

My  amendment  to  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  would  allow  the 
corps  to  deny  a  permit  for  dredgins;.  fill- 
ing or  similar  projects  if  Interior  or  other 
departments  feel  the  work  would  damage 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The  corps 
now  lacks  authority  to  deny  a  permit 
solely  on  the  basis  of  damage  to  natural 
resources. 

My  latest  proposal  could  affect  all  new 
projects  and  modifications  of  existing 
projects,  such  as  the  cross-State  barge 
canal. 

I  believe,  that  if  the  canal  is  going  to 
be  completed,  it  should  be  built  in  a  way 
that  will  protect  and  even  enhance  the 
environment.  I  realize  my  bill  will  add  to 
the  CO.!  of  this  and  other  projects,  but 
I  can  think  of  no  better  Investment  than 
to  preserve  our  natural  resources  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  to 
enjoy. 

Under  the  new  measure,  the  cost  of 
protecting  and  preserving  the  environ- 
ment would  be  programed  into  the  total 
cost  of  all  corps  projects  so  that  the  In- 
terior environmental  control  recom- 
mendations can  be  carried  out. 

This  bill  dovetails  with  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's determination  to  preserve 
America's  great  natural  resources,  and 
eliminate  air  and  water  pollution 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  struggle  to  preserve  oiur  environ- 
ment involves  all  Americans.  Including 


the  Federal  Government  and  the  Corps 
of  Elnglneers. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

ILR.  17661 
A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  ot  the  Army 
to  consider  environmental  benefits  and 
their  costs  In  making  certain  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres$  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality, determining  the  benefits  and  the 
costs  of  any  new  or  modification  of  exist- 
ing water  resources  development  project  In 
accordance  with  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June 
22,  1936,  49  Stat.  1570,  33  U.S.C.  701a,  or  In 
accordance  with  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  such  determination,  shall  take 
Into  consideration  in  making  such  deter- 
mination all  of  the  benefits  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  those  benefits  that  may  ac- 
crue by  prevention  of  the  degradation  of  the 
environment  or  the  ecologty  as  well  as  those 
benefits  that  may  accrue  from  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment  or  ecology,  and 
shall  also  take  Into  consideration  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  obtaining  such  benefits. 


CRAMER  SEEKS  TO  PROTECT 
STUDENT  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  recent  disorders  and  tra^  deaths  on 
some  of  the  college  campuses  of  Amer- 
ica. I  feel  it  is  long  past  time  for  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  Student  Anti- 
violence  Act  of  1969  (H.R.  13261) . 

Introduced  on  July  31.  1969.  by  myself 
and  16  of  my  colleagues,  this  legislation 
would  protect  the  rights  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority, the  law-abiding  students,  to  an 
education  without  fear  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation. It  would  do  much  to  restore 
peace  to  our  troubled  campuses  by  put- 
ting the  revolutionary  leaders  out  if 
business. 

Speclflcsdly.  the  Student  Antivlo- 
lence  Act  would  Edlow  the  serious  stu- 
dent who  finds  himself  barred  from  his 
classroom  to  appeal  to  the  Attorney 
General's  OfiBce  for  an  injunction. 

America's  law-abiding,  hard-working, 
and  responsible  citizens  have  been 
termed  the  "silent  majority."  Now  we 
must  recognize  the  silent  student  who 
asks  only  for  a  meaningful  education 
without  fear  of  violence  or  disruption. 

In  my  home  State  of  Florida.  I  am 
proud  to  note,  two  law  students  were  able 
to  force  restoration  of  classes  at  the 
University  of  Miami  by  ap{>ealing  to  the 
State  courts.  The  Student  Antlvlolence 
Act  would  provide  a  further  avenue  for 
legal  recourse. 

The  militant  minority  seeks  to  gain  its 
ends  not  by  reason  and  persuasion  but 
by  mob  rule  and  violence.  They  cannot 
be  allowed  to  succeed.  The  law-abiding 
majority  of  American  students  must  be 
provided  with  a  legal  shield  to  protect 
them  from  violence  and  intimidation. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  protects  from  violence 
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those  seeking  to  exercise  their  civil 
rights.  The  Student  Antlviolenoe  Act 
would  assure  the  civil  rights  of  students 
to  a  meaningful  education. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FL-nn  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ro- 
DiHO),  for  today,  on  account  of  ofllclal 
business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Teimessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Blahtok)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  PATTin  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patiun  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  HECKLia  of  Massachu- 
setts), to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
to:) 

Mr.  Porr,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HosMER,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rettss.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SiKss  in  five  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  IcHORD  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Shkiver  immediately  following 
the  reading  of  the  Journal 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CsLLEK)  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  RjufSALL  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Hecklek  of  Bfassachu- 
setts)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  HoGAH. 

Mr.  Halperjt. 

Mr.  SCHWENGBL. 

Mr.  Brat  in  three  instances, 
Mr.  Lahqev. 
Mr.  Cederbeiio. 

Mr,  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  Blackbttkn  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  OiTDE. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.ScHntLC. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  three  Instanfifs. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschipdt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clattskn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Nelsxn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  ttiree  Instances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Memijers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  1nstanr.f«, 

Mr.  Obey  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  ttiree  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  C^aUfomia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Griitin. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  FuxDXL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fallon  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Caret  in  two  tnstancea, 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  TlXRNAN. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

8.  759.  An  act  to  declarv  that  the  XTnlted 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Indians  certain  lands  In  Alpine  County. 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8. 786.  An  act  to  grant  all  minerals.  In- 
cluding coal.  oil.  and  gas,  on  certain  lands 
on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation. 
Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8. 886.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land  of 
the  United  Statee  to  the  Inter-Tribal 
Council,  Inc.,  Miami,  Okla.;  to  the  (Tommlttaa 
on  Interior  and  insular  ASalra. 

S.  3103.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Interior  can  make  flaberlea  loans 


under  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FlsbeileB. 

8.  SSS7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspofll- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Taklma  TrttM*  In  Indian 
Claims  OcnunlBsion  dockets  numbered  47-A. 
162.  and  oonaoUdated  47  and  164,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  8387.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trtflcatlon  Act  of  1836,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  source  of  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  3564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  (18  U.3.C.  6006  et  eeq.)  to 
permit  examiners  to  conduct  Interrlews  with 
youth  (lenders;  to  the  Commltt«e  on  the 
Judldary. 

S.J.  B«a.  196.  Joint  reaolatlon  increasing 
the  authorisation  for  coUege  housing  debt 
service  granU  for  fiscal  year  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  ezamined  and 
foimd  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HM.  780.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  oonstruct.  <4>eiate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  dlvUlon.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project.  Oregon,  and  for  otlker  pur- 
poeee;  and 

HJL  14465.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  the  Natkmli 
airport  and  airway  system,  for  tbe  Imposi- 
tion of  airport  and  airway  user  charges,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED   TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  15, 1970.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  and  a  Joint  resoluticm  of  tbe  House 
of  the  foUowlng  titles: 

HJR.  14465.  To  provide  for  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport, 
and  airway  system,  for  the  imposition  of  air- 
port and  airway  user  chargee,  and  for  other 
purpoMs;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1333.  Making  further  continuing 
approprlatlona  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and 
for  other  ptuposee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordin^y 
(at  4  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  19,  1970,  at  12  o'clock  iKxm. 


EXECUTIVE  (X>MMronCATION8, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  X3QV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
fc^ows: 

3061.  A  letter  from  the  Aaslstant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Coogreeskmal  Beietttma; 
tianamlttlng  cc^iee  of  a  PrealdMtlal  de- 
tacmliiatloo  autborlalng  military  grant 
to    an    Monomlcally    developed 
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country,  pursuant  to  the  pi  avlalons  of  sec- 
tion 614 (»)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  IMl.  as  amended;  to  th<  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2062.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  ol  proposed  legls- 
Utlon  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  quadren- 
nial physical  examinations  for  members  of 
the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine  Corps 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  sn  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  CI  lalrman,  Indian 
Claims  Conunlsslon,  transnvli  ting  a  report  on 
the  final  conclusion  In  docket  No.  158.  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Iniians  of  Okla- 
homa, et  al..  docket  No.  209,  the  lou>a  Triht 
of  the  /otoa  reservation  of  Xansas  arui  Ne- 
braska, et.  al..  docket  No.  2J1,  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Otlahoma,  et  al., 
consolidated,  plaintiffs  va.  t)  e  United  States 
of  America,  defendant,  punvant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Commljttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2064.  A  letter  from  the 
Istrator  of  General  Servlc< 
draft  of  proposed  leglslatlo  ^ 
tain  officers  and  employeesj  of  the  General 
Services   Administration    wl|thln    the    provl 
slons  of  the  United  States 
assaults  upon,  and  homicldts  of.  certain  of 
ficers  and  employees  of  the  (United  States  as 
constituting  a  crime;   to  t 
the  Judiciary. 

2065.  A  letter  from  the 
migration  and   Naturallzat 
Department  of  Justice,  tra 
concerning  visa  petitions  a 
certain  beneficiaries  third 
ence  classifications,  pursu 
alons  of  section  204id)   of 
and    Nationality    Act,    as 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1101 ». 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  6049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  "metal  bearing  ores"  In  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1102).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  Imported  articles  which  are  exported 
and  thereafter  relmported  to  the  United 
States  for  failure  to  meet  sample  or  speci- 
fications shall.  In  certain  instances,  be  en- 
tered free  of  duty  upon  such  reimportation; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1103).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Istant  Admln- 
transmlttlng  a 
to  Include  cer- 


Commlttee  on 

tmmlssoner,  Im- 
m   Service,   US. 
imlttlng  reports 
iroved  according 
[nd  sixth  prefer- 
to  the  provl- 
he  Immigration 
ended;    to    the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILIS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Km,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  referende  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  f  oUows : 

[Submitted  May  1^.  1970] 
Mr.  FALLON :  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HH.  15712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorizations  fcr  titles  I  through 
IV  through  fiscal  year  1971  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1007).  Referred  to  the  Cimmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  o  r  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  17604.  A  bill  to  lutborlze  certain 
construction  at  military  lostallatlons,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Repi.  No.  91-1098). 
Referred  to  the  Commute  of  the  Whole 
HouM  on  the  State  of  the  X]blon. 

[Sultmitted  May  U,  1970] 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Commlttei  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  12860  i  bill  to  establish 
the  Ford's  Theatre  National  Historical  Site, 
and  for  other  purposes  (R^t.  No.  91-1099). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Ho\ise  on  the  State  of  th< 

Blr.    SISK :    Committee 
Resolution  1021.  Resoluttoi 
of  House  Joint  Resolution 
tlon    to    establish    a    Joint 
Environment    and    Techn( 
91-1100).  Referred  to  the 

Mr  BOLLINO:  Commltt( 
Resolution  1022.  Waiving 
against  HH.  17550,  a  bill  to, amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  Inct'eases  In  benefits, 
to  Improve  computation  knetbods.  and  to 
raise  the  earnings  base  UDder  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  system, 
to  make  Improvements  In  t1  te  medicare,  med- 
icaid, and  maternal  and  iihild  health  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  upon 
the  operating  effectiveness 


Union. 

t>n    Rules.    House 

J  for  consideration 

(117,  Joint  resolu- 

Committee    on 

logy.    (Rept.    No. 

louse  Calendar. 

on  Rules.  House 

points    of    order 


improvements  In 
3f  such  programs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BERRY   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RSXTB.)  : 

nM.  17653.  A  bill  to  amend  section  122  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  transfer 
certain  counties  to  the  central  division  of 
the  Judicial  district  of  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    COLMER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SisK.  Mr.  BoLLiNc,  Mr.  YotJNC,  Mr. 
SMrrH  of  California,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Madden.  Mr.  Delanet.  Mr.  O'Nexli. 
of   Massachusetu,   Mr.    Peppek,   Mr. 
Matsunaga.   Mr.   Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee.   Mr.    Anderson    of    Illinois, 
Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Quiluen)  : 
H.R.  17654.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 
of    the    legislative    branch    of    the    Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
H  R.  17655.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security    Act   so   as   to   remove   the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder,  to  provide  for 
the    determination    of    insured    status    and 
average  monthly  wage  on  the  same  basis  for 
men   as   for   women,   to   equalize   eligibility 
requirements  for  wife's  husband's,  widow's, 
and  widower's  benefits,  and  to  provide  bene- 
fits   for    dependent    parents    of    Individuals 
entitled  to  old-age  or  disability  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BLACKBURN: 
H  R.  17656    A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from   their  homes,   businesses,  or  farms   by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted    programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BLANTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss) : 
H  R.  17657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit  certain 
unfair  sales  practices  in  the  copper  industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  17658.  A  bill  to  provide  floor  stock  re- 
funds In  the  case  of  cement  mixers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  iSl.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJl.    17659.    A  bill   to   provide   addlUonal 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17660.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  and  reconunend  a  set  of  laws  govern- 
ing the  usage,  customs,  and  laws  relating  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  17661.  A  bill  to  require  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Army  to  consider  environmental  bene- 


fits and  their  costs  in  making  certain  deter- 
mlnaUons  with  respect  to  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  17662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definlUon  of  "employee"  to  include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  in  agreements  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  17663.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availa- 
bility of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  17664.  A    bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  glycine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  17665  A  bill  to  create  a  special  tariff 
provision  for  Imported  glycine  and  related 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  17666.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congress  as 
an  aid  In  the  Identification  and  consideration 
of  existing  and  probable  Impacts  of  tech- 
nological application;  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  17667.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a 
compact  to  establish  a  multlstate  authority 
to  operate  the  Washington-Baltimore  metro- 
politan area's  airports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  17668.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and    rehabilitation;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  17669.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  determine  whether  or  not 
commercial  shortages  of  hardwood  logs  exist, 
and  to  prohibit  the  export  of  logs  found  to  be 
In  short  supply;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  17670.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  existing  program  relating 
to  education,  research,  training,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  other  major  diseases  and 
conditions,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  17671.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skine  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  17672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  17673.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; ta  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  17674.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Pacific 
Medical  Center  in  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NEI^SEN: 
H.R.  17675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  17676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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HJl.  17677.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  17678.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  faciUtles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  17679.  A  blU  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PODELL) : 

H.R.  17680.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  avall- 
ablllty  of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
Of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  17681.   A   blU   to  extend   for  6   addi- 
tional years  the  authorization  for  progrania 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of    1965,  and  reUted   programs; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bdacatlon  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  17682.  A  blU  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  review  certain  reports  con- 
cerning the  improvement  of  waterborne  com- 
merce In  the  southcentral  region  of  Alaska 
and   to  report  to  Congress  thereon;    to  the 
Cotnmittee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  17683.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  review  certain  reports  con- 
cerning Cook  Inlet  and  its  tributaries  in 
Alaska  and  to  report  to  Congress  thereon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  17684.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availa- 
bility of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CurrMicy. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLK: 
H.R.  17685.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  certain 
cities  and  towns  In  Iowa  and  the  State  of 
Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ao- 
dabbo,  Mr.  DAODAaio,  Mr.  Mooekxao. 
Mr.  Ottingkr.  Mr.  Pooxu..  and  Mr. 
Rtan) : 
HJl.  17686.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  nuclear  weapon  in  Southeast  Asia  un- 
less Congress  first  approves  such  use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CARTER; 
H.J.  Res.  1236.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize   the    Preeldent    to    designate    the    third 
Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as  Father's  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  619.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions International  supervisory  force  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  cease  fire  in  Indo- 
china to  aid  efforts  toward  a  political  solu- 
tion of  current  hostilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  mLTON  of  PennsylTanla  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  JoHNSoit  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.  Con.  Rea.  620.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality 
and   terrltorla:   integrity   of   Cambodia   and 
the  human  rights  of  the  Cambodian  people 
be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  of  tbe 
United  Nations;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.   Con.   Res.   621.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Ck^ngress  regarding 
the  confilct  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  exer- 
cise of  constitutional  authority  In  matters 
affecting  grave  national  decisions  of  war  and 
peace;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD ; 
H.  Res.  1023.  Resolution  to  stop  funds  for 
war  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  to  limit  funds 
for  war  In  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIEOLB  (for  hlmstf  f.  Mr.  Fss- 
DEL,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.  Res.  1024.  Resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture limitation   on   the   American   mUltary 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RIEOLE    (for    blmadf,    Mr. 
Fraser,  and  Mr.  Matscxaca)  : 
H.  Res.  1025.  A  resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture  limitation   on    the   American    mUitary 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Res.  1026.  A  resolution  to  set  an  expen- 
dittire  limitation  on  the  American  mUitary 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.  Res.  1027.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
reference   of   the   bill    (HJl.   17685)    to  the 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.  Bet.  1028.  A  resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture  limitation    on    the    American   military 
effort   in   Southeast   Asia;    to   the   Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Callfomla: 
H.R.  17687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
oepclon  Oarda  Balaiiro:    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  17688.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
W.  Yantls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  17689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
H.  Sherman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJl.  17690.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  OoBuneroe  to  sell  the  MV  Chestatee; 


to  the  Committee  on  the  Merehaat  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  17691.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Moham- 
mad Ghazl,  doctor  of  medicine:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

S82.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 

Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  participation  in  feasibility 
level  studies  for  the  Salton  Sea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AppropriaUona. 

383.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  Increasing 
the  hourly  minimum  wage:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

384.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  captive  by  North  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

885.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  U.S.  acUvlUes 
In  Laos:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

386.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statee  to  preserve  the  reciprocal  Immunities 
of  tax  exemption;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

387.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Leglslatore  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  Imminent 
invasion  of  North  Pacific  salmon  fisheries  by 
South  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

482.  By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  PeUtlon 
of  faculty,  studttite.  and  staff  o(  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Riverside,  relative  to  Amer- 
ican military  policy  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

483.  Also,  petition  of  National  (Committee 
for  Responsible  Representation,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.y.,  relative  to  conduct  of 
the  President  trnd  military  policy  In  South- 
east Asia;   to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

484.  By  tbe  SPEAKER:  PeUtion  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Academic  Council  of  Stanford 
University,  Stanford,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
war  in  Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affalra. 

485.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  York. 
Pa.,  relative  to  declaring  a  National  Day  of 
Mourning:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

486.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CommisBlon, 
Fcxt  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  relattve  to  designating 
Cape  Kennedy  as  the  operational  base  for 
the  space  shuttle  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


SENATE— Monday,  May  18,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamks  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  Ood,  from  whom  all 
thoughts  of  truth  and  peace  proceed.  aU 
the  ways  of  our  need  lead  us  to  Thee.  We 


are  grateful  for  this  reverent  pause  amid 
the  stresses  and  strains  of  our  dally 
duties  when  we  open  our  hearts  and 
minds  to  the  invasion  of  Thy  spiritWilt 
Thou  monitor  our  thoughts  and  actions 
this  day.  Make  us  instruments  for  doing 
Thy  will,  overruling  our  fallible  judg- 
ments and  using  our  best  efforts  for  the 
shaping  of  a  new  world.  Give  us  the 
vision,  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage  that 
will  make  for  boUi  justice  and  lasting 


peace,  througli  Him  in  whose  will  Is  our 
peace.  Amen. 


DESIGNATTON  OF  ACTINQ  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  eommunicatlan  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  legislative  clerk  rea|d  the  foUow- 
ing  letter: 

vs.  S«»*iT, 

PXESIOENT  P«0  irSMPORZ, 

Washington,  D.C.\May  18. 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

B«lng  temporarily  absent 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B 
from  tbe  State  of  Alabama, 
duUes  of  tbe  Cbalr  dtirlng 

RlCHASD  B 

President 


Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon 
as  Acting  President  pro 
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fijom  the  Senate, 
a  Senator 
to  perform  the 
absence. 

RUSSEIX, 

pro  tempore. 


AlIxn, 


riy 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


took  the  chair 
t  smpore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

fnim 


Messages  in  writing 
dent  of  the  United  States 
nicated  to  the  Senate  by 
<me  of  his  secretaries,  tuid 
that  on  May  12,  1970.  the 
approved  and  signed  the 

8.    1193.   An   act  to  authci-ize 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  prevent 
of  oil  and  gas  leases  in  easel 
a  nominal  deficiency  in  the 
and    to   authorize   him   to 
some  oondltions   oil   and 
nated  by  operation  of  law 
rental  timely;  and 

8.  3544.  An  act  to  amend 
and  Disarmament  Act  in 
authorization  for  appropriations 


gas 

for 


tike 
ordST 


the  Presl- 
were  commu- 
Mr.  Leonard, 
he  aimounced 
President  had 
ijollowing  acts: 

the  Secre- 
te rmlnatlon 
where  there  is 
rental  payment, 
■elnstate    under 
leases   termi- 
fallure  to  pay 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  btisiness  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  a.m.,  to- 
morrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


Anns  Control 
to  extend  the 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
40  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   message;    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Btates  submit- 
ting sundry  nomination^,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  receded  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  procee4ings.) 
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REPORT  OP  A  COMMrrt^E  SUBMIT- 
TED  DURING   ADJGIURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  15,  1970,  }ILt.  Magnuson, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  re- 
ported favorably,  with  ajnendments,  on 
May  18.  1970,  the  biU  (S.  3074)  to  pro- 
Tide  minimum  standards  for  guarantees 
covering  consimier  prcxlupts  which  have 
electrical,  mechanical,  oi  thermal  com- 
ponents, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  91-876)  thereon, 
together  with  the  Individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  HampiLhire  (Mr.  Cot- 
lOK),  which  report  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
May  15,  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  |t  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  following  the  speech 
of  the  disting\iished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 


CALIFORNIA  DEBRIS  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Prank  A.  Camm.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. U5.  Army,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  California  Debris  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  IPresident,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
leglslatiTe  calendar,  und^  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with.  ' 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A^thout  objection,  it  is  so  wdered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  OP  WISCONSIN 
AT  CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes.  I  make  this  request  be- 
cause I  imderstand  the  speech  will  be 
germane  to  the  bill  under  discussion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMirrEE  MEETmOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


MARINE  CAPT.  GERALD  H.  SAMP- 
SON, USMCR.  POSTHUMOUSLY 
AWARDED  THE  NAVY  CROSS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  Brig.  Gen.  Fred  Haynes,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  that  Marine  Capt.  Ger- 
ald H.  Sampson,  USMCR,  has  been 
posthumously  awarded  our  Nation's  sec- 
ond highest  award  for  gallantry  in  com- 
bat action — the  Navy  Cross. 

There  is  a  shared,  dear  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  are  of  good  will  for 
those  who  are  lost  in  battle.  Such  men 
of  courage  have  kept  our  coimtry  strong 
and  free.  Today,  more  than  ever,  I  feel 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  brave  men  and,  in  particular,  to 
Captain  Sampson  who  now  Joins  the 
ranks  of  America's  heroes  where  his 
name  and  memory  will  remain  forever. 

As  we  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Celia  A.  Thomas  of  639 
Cemetery  Street,  Wllllamsport,  Pa.,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ofQcial 
citation  describing  the  circumstances  of 
Captain  Sampson's  award  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Secrktakt  of  th*  Navt, 

Washington. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pride  In  presenting  the  Navy  Croaa 
posthumously  to  Captain  Oerald  H.  Samp- 
son, United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
service  as  set  forth  In  the  following  clUtlon: 

For  extraordinary  heroism  while  serving  as 
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Commanding  Officer  of  Company  B,  First 
Battalion.  Third  Marines.  Third  Marine  Divi- 
sion in  connection  with  combat  operations 
against  the  enemy  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. In  the  early  morning  hours  of  28  Au- 
gust 1969,  Company  B,  occupying  a  night  de- 
fensive position  deep  in  hostile  territory 
northwest  of  Cam  Lo,  was  assaulted  by  a 
large  North  Vietnamese  Army  force  employ- 
ing automatic  weapons  and  rocket-propelled 
grenades.  In  the  initial  onslaught,  the  sec- 
ond platoon  commander  was  wounded  and 
his  sector  of  the  perimeter  was  In  grave  dan- 
ger of  being  breached  by  the  enemy.  With 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety,  Cap- 
tain Sampson  moved  across  the  flre-swept 
terrain  to  the  point  of  heaviest  contact,  ral- 
lied the  beleaguered  Marines,  and  began  to 
direct  their  fire  against  the  advancing  North 
Vietnamese.  During  the  fierce  fire  fight,  he 
continually  moved  from  one  fighting  posi- 
tion to  another.  Instructing  and  encourag- 
ing his  men  and  ensuring  that  the  wounded 
received  immediate  treatment.  While  ma- 
neuvering across  an  exposed  area  on  the 
foremost  edge  of  the  perimeter.  Captain 
Sampson  was  mortally  wounded  by  enemy 
fire.  His  unflagging  determination  and  bold 
fighting  spirit  Inspired  his  men  to  heroic 
efforts  and  were  Instrumental  in  turning  a 
critical  situation  into  an  overwhelming  Ma- 
rine victory.  By  his  leadership,  extraordinary 
courage  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty.  Cap- 
tain Sampson  upheld  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Service. 

For  the  President, 

V.    W.    W*KNBK, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


If  all  those  who  sign  petitions  or  write 
letters  to  Members  of  Congress  will  pitch 
in  and  help  do  the  work  which  presently 
is  left  to  a  few  dedicated  people  of  both 
parties,  they  will  then  have  little  cause 
for  complaint — and  our  country  will  be 
the  better  for  it. 


ALL  AMERICANS  SHOULD  EXPRESS 
THEMSELVES  IN  ACTIVE  POLITI- 
CAL TERMS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Cambodian  invasion,  I  have  received 
thousands  of  letters,  telegrams,  and 
names  on  petitions  as  well  as  persons^ 
visits  from  several  hundred  young  peo- 
ple. 

While  these  efforts  do  carry  an  influ- 
ence, the  effect  is  small  compared  to 
what  it  would  be  if  all  of  those  who  are 
concerned  would  express  themselves  in 
active  political  terms. 

The  decisions  affecting  the  security 
and  welfare  of  our  people  are  largely  the 
result  not  only  of  elections  but  also  of 
caucuses  and  conventions. 

In  Vermont,  and  I  believe  in  most 
States,  party  committees  are  elected  and 
party  policies  adopted,  not  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  but  by  the  few  who 
attend  Uieir  local  caucuses  and  the  dele- 
gates selected  by  those  few  to  attend  the 
State  conventions.  In  some  Instances,  not 
over  2  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
make  the  decisions  which  may  mean  life 
or  death,  affluence  or  poverty,  for  the 
great  majority  who  do  not  attend. 

I  urge  these  young  people — and  older 
ones  too — to  qualify  themselves  as  vot- 
ing members  of  their  party,  and  make 
sure  that  others  they  know  do  the  same 
and,  by  all  means,  attend  their  party 
caucuses,  elect  good  members  to  their 
local  committees,  and  send  proper  dele- 
gates to  the  State  conventions  and  in- 
sist upon  policies  which  concern  all  the 
people. 

It  is  also  important  that  all  qualified 
voters  of  every  age  are  registered  for 
both  primary  and  regular  elections,  that 
absentee  voters  receive  ballots,  and  to 
get  everyone  to  the  poUs. 


DEATH  OF  CLIFFORD  HOPE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
deep  sf^rrow  that  I  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  death  of  a  great  American,  the 
Honorable  Clifford  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope  will  be  remembered  by  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  for 
his  impressive  legislative  record  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  during  his  30  years  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  Hope  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the 
83d  Congress. 

Cliff,  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to 
hundreds  of  Kansans  and  citizens  of 
other  States,  was  responsible  for  land- 
mark legislation  in  the  areas  of  agricul- 
ture and  conservation.  He  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  quiet,  unassuming 
manner,  and  his  tolerance  for  colleagues' 
opposing  views. 

His  dedication  to  the  economic  better- 
ment of  farmers  gained  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  congressional  champion  of  the 
small  farmer. 

Recognizing  ills  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture. President  Eisenhower  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chief  campaign  advisers 
on  farm  policy. 

Cliff  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1935  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Congress  In 
1956,  Mr.  Hope  continued  an  active  In- 
terest in  agriculture,  particularly  in  pro- 
motion of  greater  uses  of  wheat  at  home 
and  abroad. 

He  had  taken  a  leading  role  in  commu- 
nity betterment  projects  and  maintained 
his  strong  interest  In  the  political  affairs 
of  our  State  and  Nation. 

I  speak  for  all  who  knew  this  fine  and 
good  man  when  I  say  that  his  death  Is 
a  tragic  loss  for  our  country,  for  he  en- 
riched the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
his  children  and  grandchildren  who  sur- 
vive him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  Join  the  Senator  fr(»n 
Kansas  in  expressing  his  testimonial  for 
Clifford  Hope. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  at  the  time  Clifford  Hope 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  We  cooperated  and  collabo- 
rated on  a  good  many  pieces  of  worth- 
while agricultural  legislation. 

Clifford  Hope  was  always  looking  out 
for  the  interests  of  the  farm  people. 

The  debt  the  farmers  of  America  owe 
to  Clifford  Hope  will  probably  never  be 
fully  repaid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I,  too,  wish  to  Join 
in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Vermont  on  the 
passing  of  Clifford  Hope. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
In  the  Chamber.  Both  of  us  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  with  Clifford  Hope  in 
the  House.  He  was  a  real  gentleman.  I 
mean  that  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word. 

He  was  an  agriculturalist  through  and 
through.  He  was  vitally  concerned  when 
it  came  to  matters  affecting  the  price  of 
wheat  primarily,  and  small  grains  in- 
cidentally. 

Many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
sought  Cliff's  advice  and  assistance.  He 
contributed  immensely  to  the  agri- 
cultural segment  of  the  economy. 

Cliff  Hope  was  a  fine  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman. We  shall  miss  him. 

I  Join  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
KansftJi  in  expressing  my  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  served 
with  Cliff  Hope  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  knew  him  well. 

I  admired  him.  He  was  Indeed  a  quiet 
man,  who  had  the  confidence  of  all  his 
colleagues.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Conference  at  one  time. 

On  one  occasion  some  years  ago,  I 
went  to  Garden  City,  Kans.,  to  a  very 
large  meeting  to  pay  tribute  to  Cliff 
Hope's  services  to  Kansas  and  to  the 
Nation. 

We  admired  him  very  much.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  members 
of  his  family  as  well.  We  do  indeed  all 
Join  in  expressing  our  great  sorrow  at 
his  passing  and  ask  that  our  condolences 
be  extended  to  monbers  of  the  family. 


BRAZIL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  denial 
of  dissent,  abrogation  of  political  rights, 
and  the  purging  of  the  intellectual  com- 
munity have  characterized  repressive  re- 
gimes throughout  history.  The  recent 
purge  of  10  respected  scientists  from  the 
Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  another  Indication  of  the  path  chosen 
by  the  Brazilian  military  government. 

It  is  distressing  to  friends  of  the  Bra- 
zilian people  that  Brazil's  traditional 
spirit  of  accommodation  and  political 
civility  has  been  discarded  by  Its  current 
leaders.  Reports  of  official  terrorism  and 
torture  are  mixed  with  Incidents  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  opponents  of  the 
regime  who  are  denied  access  to  legiti- 
mate political  channels. 

The  attached  articles  highlight  the 
ugliest  aspects  of  a  regime  that  we  con- 
tinue to  support  both  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically, a  regime  that  mocks  the  dem- 
ocratic principles  proclaimed  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  must 
reexamine  our  supjxjrt  of  this  regime 
and  ask  whether  our  actions,  including 
our  maintenance  in  Brazil  of  our  largest 
Latin  American  military  mission,  can 
produce  anything  other  than  a  de^sening 
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dismay  here  at  home  at  tl  e  gap  between 
our  policies  and  our  ideals. 

We  now  face  a  deep  cri^s  in  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people  l)ecause  of  our 
support  of  an  unpopular  ftoTemment  in 
an  unjust  cause  in  Vlettam.  Our  un- 
questioning endorsement  I  of  a  govern- 
ment that  accepts  tortiue  of  political 
prisoners  can  only  exacerbate  this  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  contsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  by  Col- 
man  McCarthy  which  aiipeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  on  Mat  4,  1970.  and 
the  article  by  Leonard  Gr^nwood  which 
aM)eared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  12.  1970.  I 

There  being  no  objectian.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printedin  the  Record, 
as  f(^ows: 

Thx  Brazzuan  CMtmcH  Mat  Bk  Christian 
Arm  Alx  I 
(By  Colm&n  McCanhy) 

No  doubt  exists  any  longqr  that  the  mil- 
itary men  ruoning  Brasll  ari  stylists  In  tor- 
ture, violence  and  houndlna.  Too  many  re- 
ports from  reliable  wltnessel  have  appeared 
In  the  North  American  and  J  European  press 
for  anyone  to  think  that  the] current  oppres- 
sion Is  merely  a  lapse  In  tastf  by  Gen.  Emlllo 
Medici  and  bis  six-year-old  ^vernment.  The 
aim  of  the  torture,  backed  bf  the  same  kind 
of  secret  police  tactics  us^  In  Germany. 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  ik  an  earlier  era 
and  in  Greece.  Haiti,  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia today.  Is  to  keep  the  Qpposlton  silent, 
afraid  and  In  view. 

The  students.  Journalists,  professors,  labor 
organizers,  social  workers,  pitests  and  others 
who  are  among  the  potential  targets  of  tor- 
ture In  Brazil  have  been  put  In  a  strained 
stance.  Do  they  resist  by  flghtlng  violence 
with  counter- violence?  Or  d(D  they  hold  out 
and  work  for  the  peaceful  irevolutlon  that 
their  country,  crushed  by  poverty,  disease 
and  lUltermcy,  desperately  n^edsf 

Large  numbers  are  nowl  joining  both 
groups.  But  many  who  go  f4r  the  second  do 
so  because  much  of  the  leadership  in  the 
Catholic  Church  is  both  vocjal  and  risk-tak- 
ing In  opposing  the  military  dictators.  "Sur- 
prisingly, "writes  Prof.  Ralph  Delia  Cava  of 
Queen's  College.  N.T.,  In  la(Bt  week's  Com- 
monweal, "the  Braalllan  C|ithollc  Church, 
once  a  mainstay  of  the  ^tus  quo,  has 
emerged  for  a  variety  of  reaiona  as  the  only 
national  institution  that  remains  capable  of 
defending  the  principles  of  freedom.  Justice 
and  social  change  In  the  face  of  government 
repreasion.''  | 

The  church  In  Bradl.  as  eliewhere  In  Latin 
America,  has  long  been  a  sleeping  partner 
of  the  rlcb  and  the  military.  Officially,  it 
peisfKl  out  the  sacraments  tiai  rites,  a  coin- 
machine  operation  from  ^blcb  bleesinga 
dropped  like  candles  on  whiih  the  poor  were 
meant  to  suck  for  comforli  not  thirst  for 
change.  Unofflclally,  it  wa^  the  chaplain 
church,  blessing  the  landowners  who  virtually 
enslaved  the  poor  by  fofvlng  many  of 
them  to  live  on  less  thafi  $350  a  year. 
The  self-oowed  clergy  daretl  not  defy  the 
army  or  the  rich,  fearing  eotinomlc  pressures 
on  religious  hospitals,  scho(^ls  and  parishes. 

A  few  years  ago,  from  northeast  Brazil,  a 
small,  slim  man  with  a  strong  clear  mind 
spoke  out  quickly  to  become  a  Martin 
Luther  King  figure  to  the  Brazilian  social 
movement.  SUuse  then,  Arthbtshop  Helder 
Camara  has  been  rattling  the  generals,  ex- 
posing the  rich,  but  perbipe  most  Impor- 
tant, making  It  clear  to  thit  poor  that  they 
have  a  right  to  something  Setter  and  there 
Is  a  way  to  get  It.  Last  October  2.  the  cen- 
tennial of  Gandhi,  Camata  outlined  the 
theme  of  his  movement  caUed  Action,  Jus- 
tice and  Peace.  "Many  Latl|i  American  gov- 
emments,    perhaps    wlthou^    realising 


without  caring,  are  preparing  an  explosion 
worse  than  the  nuclear  bombs,  worse  than 
the  H-bomb:  It  is  the  M-bomb,  the  bomb 
of  misery.  (This  explosion)  Is  prepared  by 
those  who  cower  before  the  powerful  and 
the  privileged  and  make  a  show  of  elaborate 
reforms  and  wajrs  to  execute  them,  but  who 
afterward  leave  the  situation  as  It  Is  to  see 
If  It  wont  take  care  of  Itself." 

In  calling  for  non-violent,  structural  re- 
forms In  BrazU,  Camara  Is  labeled  a  Com- 
munist by  the  right,  a  standard  dismissal  of 
anyone  who  fights  a  little  too  hard  for  the 
poor.  From  the  far  left,  Camara  gets  It  also, 
because  he  Insists  on  non-violence.  He  Is 
firm  about  the  latter,  not  Just  from  his  paci- 
fism, but  also  practicality.  "If  there  was  a 
movement  of  violence  here,  Brazil  would  be 
crushed  immediately,  either  by  the  United 
States  ...  or  by  the  USSR.  To  change  one 
for  the  other  of  those  two  powers  would  all 
be  the  same,  as  neither  of  the  two  serve  for 
Brazilians." 

Lumping  together  America  and  Rvissla  Is 
not  Cam.tra's  exclusive  Idea.  In  October 
1968,  the  moderate  newspaper,  Jomal  do 
Brazil,  expressed  what  observers  say  Is  a 
widespread  sentiment:  "Russians  and  North 
Americans  proceed  as  if  they  were  Invaders 
from  Mars.  They  are  of  another  race,  an- 
other civilization.  Tills  planet  is  a  colony 
which  they  exploit  shamelessly  and  whose 
Inhabitants — us — as  the  inferior  beings  that 
we  are,  can  continue  dying  of  hunger  In  our 
sun-baked  and  noisy  craters." 

Gen.  Medici  and  his  terrorists  know  bet- 
ter than  to  Jail,  torture  or  otherwise  silence 
Camara.  He  Is  too  well  known  internationally 
smd  too  revered  locally.  But  the  government 
moves  In  on  less  prominent  clergy  Last  De- 
cember, a  military  court  Indicted  the  bishop 
of  Volta  Redondia  on  charges  of  "subver- 
sion." Fifteen  of  his  priests  were  also 
brought  up  on  charges.  Their  trial,  like  the 
bishop's  Is  pending,  with  no  date  set.  Other 
priests  have  been  Imprisoned  and  tortured, 
as  well  as  many  nuns  and  laymen.  Force- 
fully, one  bisbop,  Joao  Costa,  recently  de- 
nounced the  government's  treatment  of  po- 
litical prisoners:  The  latter  "have  been  vio- 
lently beaten  and  tortured.  I  am  making 
this  denunciation  so  that  there  shall  be 
eliminated  once  and  for  all  from  all  Inves- 
tigations, those  procedures  which  dishonor 
aU  those  who  practice  them  and  render  the 
process  of  Justice  suspect." 

All  of  this  puts  the  Vatican  on  the  spot. 
It  has  245  bishops  in  what  is  the  world's 
most  Catholic  country — at  least  nominally 
Catholic,  which  means  making  Mass  perhaps 
twice  a  year.  The  Pope,  who  has  received  a 
report  called  "Terror  and  Torture  In  Bra- 
zil," knows  he  cannot  play  It  safe  much 
longer — or  as  Plus  XII  did  during  Hitler's 
Germany,  play  It  silent  I  The  Vatican  natural- 
ly supports  non-violent  reform.  But  preached 
from  across  an  ocean,  this  stance  risks 
becoming  an  accomplice  to  the  current  eco- 
nomic and  political  structures  tliat  also  do 
violence — not  by  bullets  or  thumbscrews, 
perhaps,  but  by  keeping  the  poor  In  their 
poverty  through  unjust  laws  or  by  letting 
greedy  land-owners  continue  to  hoard  the 
land.  Many  In  the  Third  World  are  begin- 
ning to  believe  that  tills  kind  of  violence 
Is  Infinitely  more  criminal  than  the  war 
games   played   by   Che-style  guerrillas. 

The  Brazilian  generals,  like  the  Oreek 
colonels,  ar*  touchy  about  their  image  In  the 
United  States  and  work  hard  to  keep  It  pol- 
ished: this  la  where  the  massive  foreign  aid 
and  private  Investment  capital  comes  from, 
with  bad  days  to  come  were  the  well  to  run 
dry. 

But  the  U.S.  should  be  less  of  a  worry  to 
the  Brazilian  government  than  the  Church. 
American  businessmen  will  not  likely  pull 
back  their  money  and  Investments  so  long  as 
the  generals  say  they  are  devoted  to  "etof)- 
plng  communism."  Tlie  Church — or  at  least 
that  pan  of  it  exemplified   by   Helder  Ca- 


mara and  a  growing  number  of  bishops  and 
thousands  of  clergy  and  laymen — sees 
through  the  big  talk  about  antl-communlsm. 
That  Is  not  the  real  battle.  "When  will  we 
be  able  to  show  everybody,"  said  Camara 
last  fall,  "that  the  niunber  one  problem  is 
not  the  clash  between  East  and  West,  but  be- 
tween North  and  South — that  is.  between  the 
developed  world  and  the  underdeveloped 
world?  When  will  we  be  able  to  help  every- 
body understand  that  misery  is  the  enslaver, 
the  assassin  par  excellence  and  that  It  Is  the 
war  against  misery  which  should  be  the 
number  one  and  only  war  upon  which  we 
must  focus  our  energy  and  resources?" 

Camara  doesn't  know  the  answer  to  his 
questions.  But  he  does  know  bis  country 
seethes  with  the  poor  and  the  hungry  who 
demand  answers  soon.  Christianity,  which 
has  solved  the  problems  of  the  next  world, 
seems  ready,  at  least  In  Brazil,  to  begin  solv- 
ing some  of  the  problems  of  this  world. 

New  BkAzn.  PiraGE  Hrrs  10  Scientists 
(By  Leonard  Greenwood) 

Rio  DE  Janeiro — Brazil's  small  scientific 
community  Is  reeling  from  Its  second  polit- 
ical purge  in  a  year. 

Ten  scientists,  including  several  known 
Internationally,  have  been  fired  from  the 
Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  here  and  stripped  of 
their  political  rights. 

A  government  spokesman  said  the  decision 
had  been  made  by  President  Emlllo  Garras- 
tazu  Medici  after  "careful  investigation"  has 
shown  the  scientists  to  l>e  "agents  of  sub- 
version and  enemies  of  the  regime." 

The  withdrawal  of  their  political  rights 
makes  It  virtually  Impossible  for  them  to 
continue  scientific  work  In  Brazil.  Anyone 
who  loses  his  rights  Is  forbidden  to  work  for 
any  government-supported  organization  and 
there  are  almost  no  private  laboratories. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  between  60  and  70 
scientists  were  fired  from  research,  technical 
and  teaching  poets  and  sc»ne  also  lost  their 
political  rights. 

In  Brazil,  which  has  a  scientific  community 
of  only  about  6,000  in  a  population  of  04 
million,  the  effects  of  last  year's  purge  was 
psychologically  staggering. 

"People  were  Just  beginning  to  settle  down 
again  after  that  when  this  latest  blow  fell." 
one  Brazilian  scientist  said  "All  the  old  fears 
have  been  awakened  again.  People  are  saying 
there  are  more  lists.  God  knows  wholl  be 
next." 

The  director  of  the  Cruz  Institute,  GuU- 
herme  Lacorte,  Is  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
case,  which  he  describes  as  "one  of  those 
things  tha*  happens."  He  says  only  that  the 
departure  of  the  10  men  need  not  Effect  the 
working  of  the  Institute. 

The  victims,  who  are  In  an  extremely  vul- 
nerable situation  with  accusations  of  sub- 
version hanging  over  them,  refuse  to  meet 
reporters. 

The  men  were  reported  to  be  carrying  out 
work  on  many  diseases.  The  Institute,  found- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  centtiry.  has  made 
Important  contributions  to  world  medicine, 
especially  In  the  firid  of  yellow  fever. 

Brazilian  scientists  say  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  of  them  could  be  accused  of  sub- 
version. None  was  working  on  a  Job  even 
remotely  connected  with  national  security. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  Brazil's  scien- 
tific community,  all  10  are  known  to  have  lib- 
eral Ideas  about  society.  "Tou'd  have  to 
stretch  Imagination  a  long  way  to  see  them 
as  Communists,"  one  eminent  BrazUlan  sci- 
entist said. 

Other  scientists  ridicule  Lacorte's  state- 
ment. They  say  the  10  men  were  key  figures 
In  a  small  team  of  high-level  researchers  at 
Cruz.  Without  them,  they  add.  some  depart- 
ments, Including  physiology  and  entymology. 
may  have  to  close,  the  scientific  standing  of 
the  Institute  will  be  damaged  and  Brazilian 
research  in  certain  fields  wUI  be  retarded. 
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THE  NOMINATION  OF  TWO  WOMEN 
GENERALS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratification  in  the  fact  that 
on  Friday  afternoon,  the  President  of 
the  United  Stotes  nominated  for  pro- 
motion to  brigadier  general  two  women 
who  are  members  of  the  Army's  profes- 
sional officer  corps. 

They  are  Col.  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington, 
director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps, 
and  Col.  Anna  Mae  Hays.  Chief  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  These  two  fine  ladies, 
when  confirmed  and  appointed,  will  be 
the  first  two  women  generals  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  these  nominations  are 
well  deserved  recognition  of  professional 
competence  and  ability  in  positions  of 
great  responsibility  and  trust.  They  con- 
stitute not  only  a  tribute  to  the  abilities 
of  the  Individuals  concerned  but  to 
womankind  as  a  whole.  I  think  our  citi- 
zens can  take  great  pride  in  the  fine 
record  of  the  feminine  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  pride  manifested  in  these 
two  nominations. 

Both  Colonel  Hoisington  and  Colonel 
Hays  have  served  in  the  Army  since  1942. 
Colonel  Hoisington  served  In  Europe  In 
World  War  n.  Colonel  Hays  served  In 
the  China-Burma-India  Theater  in  that 
war  and  in  Korea  and  Japan  during  the 
Korean  war.  She  represents  the  finest  of 
examples  of  those  admirable  women  who 
serve  so  faithfully  as  nurses  to  our 
wounded  and  sick.  Both  ladies  hold  well- 
earned  decorations  for  their  service  in 
war  and  in  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
these  two  ladies  on  their  nomination,  and 
to  commend  the  Army  for  providing  to 
their  women  members  the  opportunity 
to  attain  preeminent  positions  in  their 
chosen  professions.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  share  my  pleasure  and  pride 
in  having  the  opportunity  to  confirm  the 
nominations  of  these  two  fine  officers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  is  Colonel  Hoisington  one  of  the 
first  women  generals,  but  her  brother 
served  as  a  major  general  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  So,  for  the  first  time  we  have 
a  brother  and  sister  team  wearing  stars. 

I  think  this  was  a  very  fine  choice. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  brother  is  a  very  fine  of- 
ficer also.  But  this  lady  deserves  com- 
mendation for  her  nomination. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  in  paying  tribute  to  these  two 
fine  Army  officers. 

President  Nixon  has  nominated  two 
women  Army  officers  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  They  are  the  first  two 
women  to  be  nominated  to  general,  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  one.  Col.  Eliza- 
beth P.  Hoisington,  Director  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  is  a  native  of  the 
Gtate  of  Kansas. 

I  wish  to  extend  congratulations  to 
Colonel  Hoisington  on  behalf  of  all  Kan- 
sans.  She  has  compiled  a  noteworthy 


record  in  the  WAC's  to  date,  and  I  am 
sure  she  will  continue  to  bring  hcmor 
and  distinction  to  herself  and  the  corps 
in  her  new  rank. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  May  15  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  describing  Colonel  Hoisington's 
promotion  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas   Woman   Will  Be   General 

Washington. — The  Kansas-bom  director 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  was  nominated 
for  promotion  to  the  temporary  rank  of 
brigadier  general  Friday. 

Col.  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington,  51,  was  bom 
In  Newton  and  later  lived  at  Leavenworth, 
was  nominated  along  with  Col.  Anna  Mae 
Hays.  60,  chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
by  President  Nixon.  They  wUl  become  the 
first  two  women  In  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  to  wear  a  star. 

Col.  Hoisington  Is  the  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Col.  Perry  M.  Hoisington  who  is 
known  as  the  "father  of  the  Kansas  Na- 
tional Guard."  Her  father,  the  late  Col. 
Gregory  Hoisington,  was  also  an  Army  officer. 

After  attending  Immaculata  High  School 
In  Leavenworth,  Col.  Hoisington  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Maryland.  She  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1942 
and  became  director  of  the  WAC  in  August 
1966. 

Her  military  career  has  included  assign- 
ments  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

As  director  of  the  WAC,  Col.  Hoisington  U 
principal  adviser  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  chief  of  staff  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  some  10,000  members  of  the 
corps. 

Col.  Hays,  bom  In  Buffalo  N.Y.,  also  en- 
tered the  Army  in  World  War  II,  first  serving 
in  1943  as  an  operating-room  nurse.  She 
became  chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
September  1967. 

Neither  of  the  women  colonels  said  they 
regarded  their  promotion  as  a  stroke  (or 
womankind. 

"We've  always  gotten  our  due  from  the 
Army,"  said  Col.  Hoisington,  who  described 
herself  as  "an  Army  brat."  Her  father  was 
a  colonel  and  her  three  brothers  ail  went  to 
West  Point. 

"The  Army  Is  my  first  love."  she  said. 

The  WAC  chief  wears,  among  other  dec- 
orations, the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the 
Bronze  Star.  She  is  single.  Her  official  ad- 
dress Is  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Col.  Hays,  a  widow,  served  In  India  during 
World  War  n. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMMAND  SGT.  MAJ. 
JAMES  H.  PALMER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
honor  and  pay  tribute  to  a  brave  and 
dedicated  soldier  from  my  home  county 
of  Kemper  who  has  laid  down  his  life 
for  his  country. 

Command  Sgt.  Maj.  James  H.  Palmer 
was  a  professional  in  every  respect.  He 
was  a  credit  to  the  imiform  he  wore  and, 
after  more  than  20  years  of  honorable 
and  distinguished  service  to  his  coimtry, 
he  hsul  risen  to  the  very  piimacle  of  bis 
chosen  profession.  He  was  a  true  patriot 
who  believed  strongly  in  the  virtues  upon 
which  the  greatness  of  this  Nation  is 
based.  I  am  honored  to  have  been  a  friend 
of  the  Palmer  family,  his  forebears,  who 
are  respected  and  esteemed  citizens. 

On  April  27,  1970,  Sergeant  Palmer 


made  the  supreme  sacrifice  when  the 
helicopter  in  which  he  was  riding  was 
shot  down  by  enemy  gunfire.  He  was  re- 
cently buried  in  the  red  hills  of  Kemper 
County  where  he  was  born. 

An  outstanding  reporter  and  colum- 
nist, Mr.  John  Perkins,  of  tUe  Meridian 
Star,  has  written  a  movir.g  tribute  to 
Sergeant  Palmer,  his  love  ol  his  country, 
and  his  dedication  to  freedom  and  liberty. 
It  tells  the  story  better  than  I  can  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sgt.  J.  H.  Palmer  Comes  Home  to  Kemper's 
Red   Hills 

(By  John  Perkins) 

They  burled  James  H.  Palmer  In  the  red 
hills  of  Kemper  County  .  .  .  8,000  miles  from 
where  he  was  killed  fighting  for  his  beloved 
country  and  the  freedom  for  which  It 
stands. 

James  H.  Palmer  was  a  command  sergeant 
major  In  the  United  States  Army,  Just  about 
the  top  grade  an  enlisted  man  can  actileve. 
He  had  a  distinguished  service  record  dating 
back  over  the  past  two  decades. 

But  more  Important,  James  H.  Palmer  was 
a  symbol  of  what  this  country  stands  for  and 
believes  In,  at  least  what  a  majority  stand  for 
and  believe  In  during  these  troubled  times  at 
home  and  abroad. 

JAMKS    PALMES    DDN'T 

James  H.  Palmer  didn't  run  to  Canada  to 
dodge  the  draft. 

He  didn't  curse  the  men  in  tinlform,  or 
deface  the  American  Flag  or  advocate  the- 
ories which  would  undermine  the  system  of 
government  or  the  society  which  has  ex- 
isted In  the  United  States  for  nearly  300 
years. 

James  H.  Palmer  didn't  march  with  a  mob 
In  the  street,  throw  rocks  at  National 
Guardsmen,  live  In  the  hippie  underworld, 
abandon  his  famUy  to  the  welfare  roles  or 
demand    a   "guaranteed    annual   Income." 

James  H.  Palmer  didn't  make  national 
headlines  or  prime  time  on  television — he 
wasnt  making  the  type  "news"  the  New 
York  editors  and  broadcast  executives  want 
this  day  and  time. 

No,  James  H.  Palmer  did  Ills  duty  as  a  sol- 
dier— and  it  cost  him  his  life  April  27  when 
the  helicopter  be  was  riding  was  shot  down 
in  action  in  South  Vietnam. 

JAMES    PALMER    DIED 

He  died  so  you  and  I  can  continue  to  en- 
Joy  the  freedoms  which  have  been  traditional 
In  this  country. 

He  also  died  so  a  coUege  coed  can  enjoy  the 
right  to  scream  "pig"  at  National  Guardsmen 
and  not  be  gunned  down  as  the  Russians 
have  done  protesting  rebels  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

He  died  so  a  "welfare  rights"  mob  can 
agitate  without  fear  of  being  dispatched  to 
a  slave  labor  camp,  as  in  Siberia. 

He  died  so  his  family,  and  yours  and 
mine,  can  live  in  freedom  and  not  be  herded 
into  a  commune  such  as  those  forcibly  In- 
stituted In  Red  China. 

He  died  so  the  millions  of  us  back  here  at 
home  can  continue  to  be  free  Americans,  free 
to  prosper  In  the  greatest,  richest  society  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

His  country  didn't  forget  Sgt.  Palmer,  even 
if  he  didn't  make  headlines  In  Washington 
or  New  York  City. 

Sen.  John  Stennls,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Committee  and  a  fellow  Kemper 
OounUan  and  friend  of  the  Palmer  family, 
wrote  a  sympathetic  letter  to  the  sergeant's 
widow  and  expressed  his  regrets  at  hear- 
ing of  Palmer's  untimely  death  in  the  Viet- 
nam war. 
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MILITAXT    HOMCBS 

The  mlUtary  which  Sgt.  1  aimer  served  so 
well  sent  an  honor  guard  ^d  burled  him 
with  full  military  honors  ati  the  family  plat 
in  the  cemetery  In  the  Preston  community. 
The  family  and  friends  w«re  there  at  the 
funeral,  held  on  a  bright.  Harm  Spring  day 
as  the  plnee  gently  rustles  I  in  the  breeze 
sweeping  across  the  East  Mississippi  hlU 
country. 

James  H.  Palmers  final  iteUng  place  was 
In  thoee  red  hills  which  he.grew  up  In  as  a 
boy,  worldng  and  playing  lu  a  simple  rural 
setting. 

Men  such  as  James  H  Psilmer  have  made 
the   supreme   sacrifice   for   their   country. 

All  of  us  might  ask  ourselVes  one  queetlon, 
as  we  ponder  the  events  of  the  times.  "What 
have  I  done  for  my  countty  today?" 


AFFIRMATION  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presitlent.  from  the 
headlines  the  American  people  might  be 
led  to  believe  that  colle|e  students  are 
unanimously  devoted  to  u()heaval.  strikes, 
and  denunciation  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  government. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  say  that  such 
Is  not  the  case.  I  have  ne^er  believed  It  to 
be  true,  and  from  my  contact  with  young 
people  across  the  coimtry,  I  know  It  is 
not  true.  The  vast  majoriiy  of  young  peo- 
ple are  in  college  to  obtain  educations 
which  will  enable  theni  to  contribute 
to  their  own  and  the  Nation's  well-being 
in  the  years  ahead.  To  their  credit,  they 
are  highly  concerned  wi^h  events  in  the 
woiid  outside  their  campuses,  but  chiefly 
they  are  interested  in  making  the  most  of 
their  educational  opporttinities. 

A  significant  manifestation  of  this 
mainstream  student  attitude  was  to  be 
found  in  the  rally  condiicted  May  15  by 
students  of  my  alma  mjater,  WashbiuTa 
University,  in  Topeka.  Kans. 

Nearly  4.000  people  attended  the  "af- 
firmation for  education*  demonstration 
at  the  university's  footb«dl  stadium.  The 
event  made  front  page  headlines  in  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  but.  as  most  occur- 
rences of  this  sort,  It  reteived  scant  na- 
tional attention. 

So  my  colleagues  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  of  this  positive  and  af- 
firmative action  by  th^se  Kansas  stu- 
dents, I  ask  unanimous  i^n&ent  that  the 
news  story  from  the 
Daily  Capital  be  prin 
There  being  no  obj 
was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows : 


ly  16  Topeka 
in  the  Recoro. 
on,  the  article 
in  the  Rbcord, 


roa    School 


Stttdknts    Exfetss 

Oppobtun 

A  group  of  Washburn  Oblveralty  students 
said  their  own  "thank  youj  to  taxpayers,  par- 
ents and  school  officials  ^Iday. 

Dr.  John  W.  Hendersofi.  WTJ  president, 
estimated  that  3.750  ad\ilu  and  student* 
attended  the  hour-long  "Affirmation  for 
Education"  rally  In  Mocxt  Bowl. 

Tb«  raUy  was  the  bralnchUd  of  BUI  Mar- 
tin, a  WTJ  senior,  who  urged  each  person 
attending  "to  spread  the  word  for  a  a  con- 
structive education.  WeTfl  doing  m<we  good 
today  in  an  hour  than  All  the  destructive 
processes  across  the  couatry  can  do  in  a 
year."  ' 

One  ai  the  speakers,  tlarcus  Kerr  Almeida, 
a  WU  student  from  Brazil,  said  attending 
school  at  Washburn  was  ttie  realization  of  a 
ehUdhood  dream  to  cocfe  to  the  United 
States. 

Hs  was  given  an  emotKnal  standing  ova 
tlon  when  he  told  the  cro'  rd  he  "crlsd  today 


of  sartnefis  because  a  minority  of  ugly  Ameri- 
cans is  trying  to  destroy  our  education  sys- 
tem— the  basic  of  our  American  greatness." 
Almeida  said  the  American  educational 
system  "Is  not  perfect,  but  It  Is  also  true 
that  It  Is  the  very  best  In  the  world.  Minori- 
ties have  a  better  chance  for  an  education  In 
America  than  have  middle-class  majorities 
anywhere  else  In  the  world." 

BEAPTlrUl.    AMERICANS 

with  respect  to  his  own  education.  Al- 
meida said.  'Thanks  to  you  beautiful  Ameri- 
cans, wherever  you  may  be." 

Other  student  speakers  were  Junior  Ron 
Heln  and  freshman  Brad  Boyd. 

Hem  noted  that  the  youth  of  today  are 
concerned. 

"The  easy  way  would  be  to  let  adults  worry 
about  the  problems,"  he  said.  "But  we  have 
to  make  our  views  known." 

PEACETCL   DISSENT 

He  added  that  peaceful  dissent  U  the  only 
way  persons  under  21  have  of  making  their 
views  known.  He  urged  adulU  to  work  with 
college  students,  "not  against  them,  in  find- 
ing answers  to  today's  problems." 

Boyd  drew  a  favorable  reaction  from  the 
throng  when  he  said,  "Radicals  scream  free- 
dom, but  they  deprive  the  majority  of  con- 
structive education." 

The  freshman  from  Meade  said.  "We  used 
the  channels  that  exist  to  get  this  rally  to- 
day. Id  Uke  to  thank  the  taxpayers,  my 
parents  and  the  educators  at  Washburn  for 
making  It  possible  for  me  to  get  a  college 
education." 

DOCKING    ASSISTANT 

John  Ivan,  administrative  assistant  to  Gov. 
Robert  Docking,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
governor,  who  was  already  committed  to  at- 
tend an  all-schools  day  in  McPherson. 

Ivan  read  a  message  in  which  Docking  said 
the  rally  "reaffirmed  our  confidence  In  young 
people." 

The  message  continued,  "And  perhaps  by 
this  expression  of  confidence  In  our  state  and 
nation  they  will  persuade  students  and  others 
across  the  nation  to  abandon  those  who  would 
rather  destroy  than  to  build.  As  a  people,  we 
have  taken  one  important  step  here  today — a 
step  away  from  division  and  a  step  toward 
unification." 

HASMAN    BUSSAGS 

Rick  Barman,  Fairway,  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  governor,  was 
sUso  in  McPherson  Friday.  He  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  Martin : 

"I  salute  you  on  your  project  of  college 
appreciation  day.  This  attitude  of  young  peo- 
ple toward  education  la  highly  significant 
and  win  be  warmly  received  by  all  Kansans. 

"I  urge  you  to  carry  this  kind  ol  mature 
citizenship  Into  Involvement  in  the  political 
process  of  Kansas.  In  this  election  year  I  wel- 
come It  In  my  own  campaign.  Getting  down 
to  business  in  education  as  well  as  In  govern- 
ment is  the  goal  of  all  Kanaas.  Congratula- 
tions." 

NOT  rOK    BTTVItNa 

One  group  of  about  a  doeen  students  car- 
ried a  large  sign  which  read,  "Us  New  York- 
ers Says:  'College  Is  for  learning,  not  for 
burning"." 

A  few  hecklers  were  in  the  stands  and 
there  were  several  shoute  during  the  rally, 
but  the  proceedings  were  mostly  orderly  and 
well -received. 

Henderson.  In  response  to  remarks  by 
Martin  at  the  rally's  start,  said,  "Many  times 
persons  have  told  me,  1  wouldn't  have  your 
Job  for  a  million  dollars."  But  we  say  It's  not 
the  money  we're  concerned  about.  Ifs  the 
08  per  oent  of  our  students  who  have  the  de- 
sire to  get  an  education. 

"Some."  he  continued,  "should  stop  short 
of  destroying  something  they  really  never 
had  a  thing  to  do  with  building." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  too, 
want  to  commend  the  students  from 
Washburn  College  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  for 
making  their  views  known  and  doing  It 
in  the  manner  In  which  they  did. 

I  must  say,  however,  in  all  candor,  that 
the  matter  came  to  my  attention,  not 
from  the  newspapers,  but  through  the 
CBS-TV  show  hosted  by  Roger  Mudd,  I 
believe,  last  Saturday. 

Through  that  network  tele\ision  show 
the  matter  received  a  broad  nationwide 
impact.  I  believe  the  program  devoted 
at  least  5  minutes,  and  perhaps  more 
time  to  the  subject. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  this  was  done 
because  there  are  always  two  sides  or 
more  to  every  question.  Each  should  be 
accorded  consideration. 

I  rise  at  this  time  not  only  to  join  the 
Senator  in  his  remarks,  but  also  to  say 
that  on  the  basis  of  my  having  viewed 
the  network  TV  program  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  demonstration  It  must  be 
said  that  it  was  given  great  recognition 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  Such  recognition, 
I  think,  was  well  deserved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

I  am  aware  of  the  excellent  coverage 
it  had  on  the  CBS.  It  was  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  students  and  to  Kansas. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  Or- 
ders Nos.  870  and  872  be  considered  at 
this  time  and  that  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness not  apply  to  these  two  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3479)  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  Jime  30,  1954,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954 
(68  Stat.  330) ,  as  amended,  is  further  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  $60,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  necessary  capital  Improvements 
and  public  works  related  to  health,  educa- 
tion, utilities,  highways,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, communications,  and  public  build- 
ings: Provided.  That  except  for  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps 
no  funds  appropriated  by  any  Act  shall  be 
used  for  administration  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  except  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  by  law." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-867),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUHPOSK 

The  purpose  of  S.  3479.  introduced  by 
SenatMi  Jackson  and  Allott  as  a  result  of 
an  executive  communication.  Is  to  authorize 
increased  appropriations  for  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  civil  works 
and  administrative  programs.  The  bill,  as 
amended.  Increases  the  present  appropriation 
authorization  of  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971  to  $60  mUUon  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Islands  which  form  the  trust  terri- 
tory lie  In  three  major  archipelagoes  to  the 
north  of  the  Equator  In  the  western  Pacific. 
The  land  area  totals  less  than  700  square 
miles,  but  it  Is  scattered  over  almost  3  mU- 
Uon  square  miles  of  open  ocean.  About  97  of 
the  more  than  2.000  islands  are  Inhabited; 
they  range  from  low -lying  coral  atolls  to  high 
U'fTid*  of  volcanic  origin.  The  Marianas 
T«ii^nH«  which  stretch  to  the  north  of  Guam, 
and  the  western  Caroline  Islands,  are  typl- 
caUy  high  Islands,  although  coral  atolls,  such 
as  Ulithl.  do  occur.  The  eastern  Caroline 
Islands  are  similarly  a  mixture  of  high 
Islands  and  coral  atolls.  The  Marshalls  are 
entirely  low  coral  atolls,  usually  a  loose  string 
of  narrow  sandy  islands  surrounding  a 
lagoon. 

These  Islands  were  governed  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  by  the  Japanese  as 
a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  Converted 
into  military  bases  by  the  Japanese,  they 
were  captured  by  allied  forces  during  World 
War  n  and  placed  under  Navy  mUltary  gov- 
ernment. Ji^ianese  colonists  and  mlUtary 
personnel  were  returned  to  their  homeland 
After  the  war  and  In  July  1947  the  United 
States  placed  the  former  mandate  under  the 
newly  established  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship system.  In  recognition  of  the  defense 
value  of  these  islands,  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  relating  to  strategic 
areas  were  brought  Into  play,  and  the  trus- 
teeship agreement  was  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Security  Council. 
Under  the  trusteeship  agreement,  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  to  promote  the  edu- 
cational, social,  political,  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  people  of  the  territory. 

Administrative  responsibility  was  first 
vested  by  the  President  In  the  Navy  but  was 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  July  1.  1961.  In  1063.  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  northern  Mariana  Islands 
was  reassigned  to  the  Navy,  and  the  dual 
administration  continued  until  July  1,  1962. 
On  that  date  the  Marianas  were  returned  to 
Interior  supervision,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  trust  territory  government  were  moved 
to  Salpan  as  provisional  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

UjB.  authority  Is  vested  In  a  High  Com- 
missioner, who  is  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  'Vhe  High  Commissioner's  legislative 
authority  was  granted  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  on  the  day  of  its  first  session  In 
1965,  but  the  High  Commissioner  retains 
veto  power  over  measures  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia. 

Six  administrative  districts,  which  roughly 
conform  to  geographic  and  ethnic  divisions, 
have  been  established  and  have  formed  basic 
elements  In  American  administration  of  the 
area. 

During  the  period  of  July  1,  1051,  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  more  than  $250 
milUon  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  administration  of 
the  area,  including  capital  improvements. 
(This  total  is  exclusive  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Navy  for  the  northern  Mariana  Islands 


during  the  years  1963-62.)  For  fiscal  years 
1962  through  1962  the  annual  appropriation 
ranged  from  $4,271,000  to  a  high  of  $6,304,000 
in  fiscal  year  1962.  These  funds  were  within 
the  $7.6  million  authorization  approved  in 
1964,  and  provided  minimal  btMlc  services  to 
a  people  who  were  largely  on  a  subsistence 
economy. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  87-541  in  1962  in- 
creased the  Federal  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  the  trust  territory  from  $7.6  to  $15 
million  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  $17.6  million 
thereafter.  The  funds  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated and  expended  under  this  authori- 
zation made  possible  an  appreciable  start 
toward  bringing  the  physical  facilities  and 
the  level  of  services  to  a  minimum  standard 
acceptable  In  an  American  community. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  90-16  in  1967 
further  Increased  authorization  for  the  terri- 
tory from  $17.5  to  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967  and  to  $35  mtlUon  for  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1000.  The  act  of  October  21.  1968  (Public 
Law  90-617)  resulted  In  additional  increases 
to  $50  million  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1071. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  aU  of  the  funds  authorized  In  recent 
years  and  therefore  an  enormous  amount 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished  if  the  United 
States  is  to  fuUy  discharge  the  responsibil- 
ities it  has  assumed  in  the  Pacific. 

NXXD 

The  United  SUtee  under  the  strategic 
trusteeship  agreement  with  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  tinder- 
taken  to  promote  the  economic,  educational, 
social,  and  political  advancement  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Since  1047.  Increasing  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  the  trust  territory  have 
brought  about  some  changes  and  progress. 

In  the  field  of  economic  development  of 
the  trust  territory  there  has  been  little  If  any 
progress  since  1047.  The  principal  commodi- 
ties are  copra,  flah,  and  vegetables.  Though 
small  manufacturing  has  developed  In  boats, 
furniture,  handicrafts,  starch  and  soap- 
making,  the  economy  is  still  primarily  one 
of  subsistence  fanning  and  fishing.  Tourism 
is  becoming  a  more  important  industry  each 
year. 

Although  increased  appropriations  for  the 
trust  territory  In  recent  years  have  enabled 
Important  and  significant  progress  to  be 
made  In  administration  and  capital  improve- 
ments, much  remains  to  be  done.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  additional  fiinds  must 
be  made  available  to  develop  public  health 
and  education  faculties,  and  the  Infrastruc- 
ture of  roads,  harbors,  water  supplies,  etc., 
without  which  the  local  economy  cannot 
readily  expand,  and  attract  private  Invest- 
ment. The  development  of  these  basic  facili- 
ties and  services  has  been  greatly  complicated 
by  factors  such  as  the  geographic  dispersion 
of  the  Inhabited  islands,  which  means  an 
uneconomic  duplication  of  facilities  for  the 
population;  the  small  total  land  area  of 
the  <i|i»nf^ii,  the  Iilgh  birth  rate,  the  large 
proportion  of  children  in  the  population,  and 
the  low  level  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Past  appropriations.  In  the  face  of 
»te«dlly  rising  administrative  costs,  have 
not  encouraged  development  of  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  islands. 

The  oocnmlttee,  recognizing  these  great 
developmental  needs,  feels  that  increased 
appropriations  for  a  2-year  program  of  capi- 
tal improvements  are  vital  If  Micronesia  Is 
to  rise  above  a  low  level  ot  subsistence  and 
take  its  place  in  a  modem  world.  The  money 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  S.  34*70 
would  bolster  health,  education,  water,  power, 
and  sewage  services;  provide  better  siir, 
ground,  and  water  transportation;  modern- 
ize and  extend  radio  and  telephone  oom- 
munlcatlcMis;  and  carry  out  a  needed  land 
reform  program.  At  the  same  time,  the  high- 
er level  of  economic  development  produced 
by    these    Improvements    would    enable   the 


tMTltory  to  pay  for  a  muCfa  greater  portion 
of  its  financial  needs. 

AMKiroKxirr 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  pres- 
ent $50  million  ceiling  on  annual  appropria- 
tions be  increased  to  $60  mllUon  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  and  that  a  $60  mlUInn  authorlza- 
tlon  be  set  for  fiscal  1972.  The  open  end  au- 
thorization for  succeeding  years  through  fis- 
cal 1976  has  been  deleted.  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress consideration  will  be  given  to  further 
authorizations  bsised  upon  needs  then  de- 
monstrable. 

CUSIS 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  cur- 
rent $50  million  authorization  be  Increased 
to  $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1071,  an  in- 
crease of  $10  mllllan.  For  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  $60  milUon  level  would  continue. 


CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  WEAS, 
PIANKASHAWS.  PEORIAS.  AND 
KASKASKIAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  885)  to  authorize  the  prepcuvtion 
of  a  roll  ol  persons  whose  lineal  ancestors 
were  members  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Weas,  Piankashaws,  Peorias, 
and  Kaska-skias.  merged  under  the 
treaty  of  May  30,  1854  (10  SUt  1082). 
and  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No. 
314,  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments,  on  page  2,  after 
line  16,  strike  out: 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  shall  withdraw  the 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury of  the  credit  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  on  be- 
half of  the  Wea  Nation  that  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  Act  of  May  19.  1966  (SO  Stat.  141, 
150) ,  In  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  that  was 
obtained  by  the  Peoria  Tribe  on  behalf  of 
the  Wea  Nation,  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Docket  Numbered  314,  amended,  to- 
gether with  the  IntM'est  accrued  thereon, 
after  payment  of  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses 
and  all  other  expenses,  and  to  distribute  such 
funds  In  equal  shares  to  thoee  persons  whose 
names  appear  on  the  roll  prepared  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  this  Act. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sbc.  2.  After  the  deduction  of  attorneys* 
fees  and  expenses  and  the  administrative 
costs  involved  In  the  preparation  of  the  roU 
and  the  distribution  of  the  individual  shares, 
the  remaining  funds  on  deposit  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Peoria  Tribe  on  behalf  of  the  W9a  Nation 
that  were  appropriated  by  the  Acts  of  May  13, 
1966  (80  SUt.  141.  150),  and  June  19.  1068 
(82  Stat.  239) ,  in  satisfaction  of  judgments 
that  were  obtained  by  the  Peoria  Tribe  on 
behalf  of  the  Wea  Nation  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  numbered  314.  amended, 
and  314-E,  respectively,  and  the  funds  to  the 
credit  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  mi 
behalf  of  the  Wea,  Plankashaw,  Peoria,  and 
KasKaskla  Nations  that  were  appropriated 
by  the  Act  of  July  22,  1909  (83  Stat.  49,  62), 
In  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  in  docket  num- 
bered 65,  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  Secretary  shall  pay  $3,000 
of  such  funds  to  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa for  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
the  Peoria  Indian  Cemetery  located  approxi- 
mately ten  miles  northeast  of  Miami,  Okla- 
homa, and  shall  distribute  the  balance  of 
such  funds. 

On  page  4.  line  7,  after  the  word  "pro- 
cedures," insert  "including  the  establish- 
ment of  trusts,":  In  line  9,  after  the  word 
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"such",  strike  out  "persons,  including  the 
estoblishment  of  trusts."  ai  id  Insert  "per- 
sons."; in  line  16,  after  th^  word  "num- 
bered", strike  out  "65.";  in  [the  same  line, 
after  the  letter  "C".  insert  the  word 
"and";  in  the  same  line  a^ter  the  letter 
"D,",  strike  out  "and  E,";  iti  line  18,  after 
the  word  "expenses",  strikle  out  "and  all 
other  expenses,"  and  insert  "and  all  costs 
incident  to  bringing  the  roll  current  as 
provided  in  this  section  ar  d  distributing 
the  shares.";  in  line  25,  after  the  word 
"Act."  insert  "but  on  or  prior  to  and  liv- 
ing on  the  date  the  funds  are  appro- 
priated."; on  page  5.  linf  2.  after  the 
word  "of",  strike  out  "defceased  enroll- 
ees."  and  insert  "enroUee^  who  died  be- 
tween the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and 
the  date  the  funds  are  aisproprlated."; 
sifter  line  4,  strike  out: 

Sic.  5.  All  cMta  Incurred  I  y  the  Secretary 
In  the  preparation  of  the  roll  and  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  payment  of  shaies  shall  be  paid 
by  appropriate  withdrawals  from  the  Judg- 
ment fund.  Any  cocts  Incumd  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  connection  with  the  distribution  of 
futuT«  awards  shall  be  paid  by  appropriate 
wltbdrawals  from  such  Judgment  funds. 
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At  the  beginning  of  line 
section  number  from  "6 


1 1 ,  change  the 
to  "5";  and  at 


the  beginning  of  line  14.  c  lange  the  sec 
tlon  niunber  from  "7"  to|  "6";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

S    885 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sekate  and  House 
o/  Bepreientativea  of  the  Inited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a  roll 
of  all  persons  who  meet  U*  following  re- 
quirements :  ( 1 )  they  were  I  »orn  on  or  prior 
to  and  were  living  on  the  <^te  of  this  Act: 
(3)  tbeir  names  or  the  namfe  of  a  lineal  an 
cestor  from  whom  they  clal:n  eligibility  ap 
peaxs  on  (a)  the  final  roll  of  the  PeorU  Tribe 
of  !"'<'*"«  of  Oklahoma,  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  August  3,  195«  (70  Stat  B37),  or  (b)  the 
January  1,  1937,  census  of  tne  Peoria  Tribe, 
or  (c)  the  1920  census  of  t|ie  Peoria  Tribe. 
or  (d)  the  Indian  or  Citlzei^  Class  lists  pur- 
Koant  to  the  Treaty  of  February  33,  1867  ( 15 
Stat.  530).  or  (e)  the  Schedule  of  Persons  or 
Families  composing  the  Oplted  Tribes  of 
Weas,  Piankashaws.  Peorias.  and  Kaskaskias, 
annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  M^y  30,  1854. 

(b)  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  with  the  area  director  pt  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Muskogee.  GJklaboma,  In  the 
ft\M.nnmr  and  Within  the  time  limits  prescribed 
Jor  that  purpose  by  the  Sect^etary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  determination  ^f  the  Secretary 
retarding  the  eUgltoility  of  an  applicant  shaU 
be  final. 

Sac.  2.  After  the  deductlbn  of  attorneys" 
fees  and  expenses  and  th4  administrative 
costs  involved  In  the  preparation  of  the  roll 
and  the  distribution  of  the  Individual  shares, 
the  remaining  funds  on  dep<}6it  in  the  Ontted 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Peoria 
Tribe  on  behalf  of  the  Wea  Hatlon  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  AcU  of  May  13,  19M  (80 
Stat.  141,  150),  and  June  IB,  1968  (83  Stat. 
239).  In  satisfaction  of  Judgments  that  were 
obtained  by  the  PeorU  Trib*  on  behalf  of  the 
Wea  Nation  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  314.  amefided,  and  314-E. 
respectively,  and  the  funds,  to  the  credit  of 
the  PeorU  Tribe  of  Oklah<»iu  on  behalf  of 
the  Wea,  PUnkaabaw,  Peorl»,  and  KaskaskU 
Nations  that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of 
July  23.  i960  (83  Stat.  40,  63) .  in  satisfaction 
ot  a  judcment  Ln  docket  n«mbered  65,  shall 
be  dlspnawl  of  In  the  foUoirtng  manner :  The 
Secretary  sball  pay  •3,000  of  such  funds  to 
the  PeorU  Tribe  ot  Oklahoma  for  Improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  PeorU  Indian 


Cemetery  located  approximately  ten  miUa 
northeast  of  Miami,  Oklahoma,  and  shall 
distribute  the  balance  of  such  funds 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  iball  dis- 
tribute a  share  payable  to  a  living  enroUee 
and  the  Secretary  shall  distribute  a  per 
capita  share  of  a  deceased  enrollee  directly  to 
his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof  of  death  and 
inheritance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
whose  findings  upon  such  proof  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

(b»  A  share  payable  to  a  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  to  a  person  under 
legal  disability  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  trusts.  a.s  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  adequately  protect  the  best  in- 
terest of  such  persons. 

Sec.  4.  Poinds  that  may  hereafter  be  de- 
posited in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  on  behalf  of  the 
Wea,  Kaskaskla,  Plankashaw,  or  Peoria  Na- 
tion, to  pay  any  Judgment  arising  out  of 
proceedings  presently  pending  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  in  dockets  num- 
bered 99,  389,  313,  314-A.  B,  C,  and  O.  and  338 
and  the  interest  accrued  thereon,  after  pay- 
ment of  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses,  and  all 
costs  incident  to  bringing  the  roll  current  as 
provided  in  this  section  and  distributing  the 
shares,  shall  be  distributed  on  a  per  capita 
basis  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this 
Act  to  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
roll  prepared  under  section  1,  after  the  roll 
has  been  brought  current  to  the  date  the 
funds  are  appropriated  by  adding  names  of 
persons  to  the  roll  who  were  born  after  the 
date  of  this  Act,  but  on  or  prior  to  and  living 
on  the  date  the  funds  are  appropriated,  and 
by  deleting  names  of  enrollees  who  died  be- 
tween the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  the 
date  the  funds  are  appropriated. 

Ssc.  5.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  income  taxes. 

Sec.  6,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  roll 
of  persons  whose  lineal  ancestors  were 
members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Weas.  Piankashaws,  Peorias,  and  Kas- 
kasklas.  merged  under  the  Treaty  of  May 
30,  1854  (10  Stet.  1082),  and  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  No.  314,  amended  314-E, 
and  65,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-«70) ,  explaining  the  piuposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wats  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FUBPOSE 

As  introduced  by  Senator  Harris,  S.  885 
wotild  baTe  disposed  of  •819,000  in  judg- 
ment funds  recovered  in  1966.  Funds  to  cover 
two  additional  awards  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  have  been  recently  appropriated 
and  they  would  be  Included  in  this  legis- 
lation as  amended.  The  three  awards  total 
•2.049,273. 

Recently,  the  Claims  Commission  rendered 
favorable  judgment  In  two  other  Peoria 
cases,  in  dockets  314-C  and  99.  In  the  sum 
of  •3,620,160.  Should  the  funds  to  cover  tbeee 
awards  be  approprUted  before  this  leglsla- 


Uon  U  finally  enacted,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  reoonmiends  that  disposition 
of  these  funds  be  provided  for  in  S.  885. 

NEED 

Under  a  provision  carried  In  each  annual 
appropriations  act  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  funds  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  may 
not  be  distributed  until  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  S.  885  would  give 
such  authorization. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  de- 
termined the  beneflciacies  of  the  awards  in 
dockets  314.  amended.  314-E.  and  65  and 
any  subsequent  awards,  to  be  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  members  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  merged  under  the  1854  treaty,  and 
not  simply  the  members  of  the  Peoria  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  preparation  of  a 
roll  of  all  those  living  on  the  date  the  bill 
becomes  law  and  for  a  per  capita  distribution 
of  the  funds.  There  Is  no  estimate  as  to  the 
total  number  who  will  be  eligible  to  share 
in  the  Judgments. 

S.  885,  as  amended,  would  also  authorize 
the  disposition  of  any  subsequent  awards  in 
the  same  manner.  The  roll  will  be  brought 
current  to  the  date  the  funds  to  cover  an 
award  are  appropriated.  Six  claims  are  still 
pending. 

The  Peoria  Tribe  has  requested  that  (3,000 
reserved  for  the  Peoria  Indian  Cemetery. 
Federal  trust  relationship  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Peorias  was  terminated  effective  August 
2.  1959.  which  accounts  for  the  per  capita 
distribution  of  these  awards  and  the  lack  of 
any  program  planning. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  recom- 
mended a  number  of  amendments  to  S.  885 
in  order  that  the  legislation  will  cover  all 
present  and  future  awards  made  to  these 
Indians.  Several  technical  amendments  were 
also  adopted  by  the  committee. 

COST 

No  additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
will  result  from  the  enactment  of  S.  885.  The 
total  estimated  administrative  costs,  which 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  Judgment  funds,  will 
be  about  •55,000.  Of  this  amount  •30,000  will 
be  necessary  In  preparing  the  base  payment 
roll  and  distributing  the  per  capita  shares. 
To  bring  the  base  roll  current  In  connection 
with  future  awards,  under  section  4  of  the 
bill.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  eight  pending 
dockets  will  be  settled  periodically  at  five 
different  times,  and  the  cost  of  each  up- 
dating of  the  roll  and  distribution  of  shares 
will  be  about  •5,000. 


THE    ATTITUDE    OP    COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  very  appropriate  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  concerning  the  views  and  conduct 
of  some  college  students,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  an  open  letter  to  100  U.S. 
Senators,  which  appeared  this  morning 
In  the  Washington  Post — a  letter  from 
college  and  university  students  express- 
ing support  for  President  Nixon's  recent 
courageous  decision  to  clean  out  enemy 
sanctuaries  near  the  Cambodian  border. 

The  open  letter  indicates  that  there 
are  students — and  I  believe  there  are 
many  students — who  do  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  determined  efforts  to 
extricate  our  Nation  from  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  on  an  honorable  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  open 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aw   Open  Letteb  to   100   Senators 

GXNTI.UIXM:  Over  the  oocnlng  days  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  wUl  be  passing 
on  two  leglsUtlve  amendments  which  may 
be  fateful  for  the  future  of  our  country,  for 
the  wider  cause  of  freedom,  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

We  take  the  litierty  of  addressing  this  letter 
to  you  because  as  students  and  young  clti- 
Eens,  we  are  profoundly  concerned  over  the 
crisis  through  which  our  country  Is  passUig. 
It  Is  a  crisis  which  has  an  Internal  component 
and  an  external  component,  and  the  two  are 
clearly  interrelated. 

Uke  the  students  who  have  come  to  vUit 
your  offices,  by  the  hundreds  and  by  the 
thousands,  over  the  past  two  weeks,  we  fear 
that  we  may  lose  our  country  If  we  fall  to 
pay  adequate  attention  to  certain  pressmg 
national  prioriUes.  But  we  do  not  share  their 
well-intentioned  isolationism,  their  apparent 
belief  that  they  can  build  a  beauiUul  America 
even  if  the  rest  of  the  world  crumbles  around 
them. 

Unlike  them,  we  fear  that  we  can  also  lose 
our  country— and  lose  the  peace  of  the  world 
In  the  process— If  we  fall  In  our  obligations  as 
the  free  worid's  greatest  power.  Indeed,  so 
strained  and  delicate  is  the  balance  In  the 
field  of  world  affairs  that  single  blunder  by 
our  country  may  be  enough  to  open  ttxe  way 
to  catastrophe. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate's  passage  of  the 
Church-Cooper  Amendment  and/or  of  the 
McGovern-Hatfleld  Amendment  wotild  con- 
stitute precisely  such  a  blunder. 

The  protesters  who  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton have  argued  that  the  Senate  miLat  pass 
the  Church-Cooper  Amendment  and  the  Hat- 
field Amendment  because  the  great  majority 
of  our  students  and  the  Majority  of  the 
American  people  support  them.  We  think  that 
the  premise  on  which  this  contention  Is 
based  Is  false. 

A  Gallup  Poll  taken  Inunedlately  after  the 
President's  speech,  showed  that  two-thirds 
of  those  who  took  a  stand  supported  the  Pres- 
ident's action  in  Cambodia.  That  the  Pres- 
ident's action  Is  not  without  Impcatant  sup- 
port is  also  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  and  other  lead- 
ing trade-unionists  have  also  supported  the 
President. 

As  for  the  many  campus  demonstrations 
and  tbe  large  number  of  students  who  have 
come  to  Washington,  we  note  ( 1 )  that  some 
2000  out  of  2400  coUeges  have  not  taken  part 
In  the  current  protest  movement  (2)  that 
strike  votes  were  defeated  In  a  number  of 
colleges  and  carried  only  by  slender  ma- 
jorities In  other  colleges,  and  (3)  that  sub- 
stantially more  than  half  of  our  young  peo- 
ple do  not  go  to  college  and  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  campus  ferment.  But  even  If 
the  protesters  were  ten  times  as  numerous 
and  ten  times  as  passionate  in  the  advocacy 
of  their  cause,  this  by  itaelf  would  not  con- 
•tltute  a  guarantee  that  they  were  right.  Pub- 
lic opinion  can  be  wrong.  Indeed,  there  have 
been  many  occasions  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  In  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries when  courageous  leaders  hare  had  to 
stand  up  against  what  appeared  to  be  an 
overwhelming  tide  of  public  opinion. 

The  supreme  example  of  such  courage  In 
the  history  of  ovir  own  country  was  provided 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Civil  War.  By  the  middle  of  1863 
there  was  growing  agiutlon  against  the  war 
.  .  .  The  people  were  weary  and  tired  of  the 
Inconclusive  bloodshed  .  .  .  There  were  vio- 
lent anti-draft  riots  in  New  York.  In  which 
scores  were  shot  aown  .  .  .  Increasingly 
vicious  attacks  on  the  President  began  to 
appear  in  the  press  .  .  .  Salmon  P.  Chase 


resigned  from  the  Lincoln  cabinet  and  struck 
up  an  antl-Unooln  alliance  which  Included 
congressmen,  businessmen,  officers  and  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  New  York  Trlbime. 
Horace  Greeley  ...  In  August  1864.  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  adopted  a 
resolution  which  read:  "After  four  years  of 
failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experi- 
ment of  war  .  .  .  justice,  humanity.  Uberty 
and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  immedi- 
ate efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostUl- 
tles."  .  .  .  Lincoln  himself  was  convinced 
that  his  administration  would  not  be  re- 
elected. But  he  persevered  In  his  course  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  of  Its  correctness. 

In  modern  times  Winston  Churchill  pro- 
vided us  with  a  sublime  example  of  the  kind 
of  courage  that  Is  wUllng  to  swim  full  against 
the  tide  of  public  opinion.  Despite  the  rise  of 
Hitler,  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  was 
predominantly  pacifist  and.  at  a  later  stage 
pro- appeasement.  The  spirit  of  the  British 
campus  was  reflected  In  the  so-caUed  peace 
pledge,  imder  which  the  members  of  the  Ox- 
ford Union,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
voted  to  "never  again  bear  arms  tor  King 
and  County."  As  Churchill  commented:  ".  .  . 
In  Germany.  In  Russia.  In  Italy  and  Japan, 
the  idea  of  a  decadent  Britain  took  deep  root 
and  swayed  many  calcuUUons.  Little  did  the 
boys  who  passed  the  resolution  dream  that 
they  were  destined  quite  soon  to  conquer  or 
fall  gloriously  In  the  ensuing  war.  and  prove 
themselves  the  finest  generation  ever  bred  In 
Britain.  Less  excuse  can  be  found  for  their 
elders,  who  had  no  chance  of  self -repudiation 
In  action." 

When  Chamberlain  returned  from  Munich 
with  the  shameful  agreement  he  had  signed 
with  Hitler,  there  was  no  question  that  he 
had  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  British  people — perhaps  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  people.  The  verdict  of  his- 
tory Is  now  in  on  the  conflict  between  the 
Churchllllan  handful  and  the  tide  of  British 
public  opinion  In  the  period  preceding  World 
Warn. 

In  Profiles  in  Courage,  our  martyred  Presi- 
dent. John  F.  Kennedy,  told  the  stories  of  a 
number  of  American  Senators  and  American 
Presidents  who  displayed  exemplary  forti- 
tude In  standing  up  against  misled  majorities 
In  Congress  or  against  a  misled  public  opin- 
ion. John  F.  Kennedy  had  this  kind  of  cour- 
age himself,  and  he  had  It  In  abundance. 

About  the  situation  and  the  commitment 
which  the  Senate  will  be  discussing  over  the 
coming  days.  President  Kennedy  had  this  to 
say  In  July  of  1963:  "...  To  withdraw  from 
that  effort  (the  defense  of  South  Vietnam) 
would  mean  a  collapse  not  only  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  Southeast  AsU.  so  we  are  going 
to  stay  there." 

This  was  not  an  Isolated  statement,  but 
one  In  a  series  of  many  similar  statements, 
remarkable  for  their  consistency  and  con- 
tinuity, going  back  to  1966. 

If  President  Kennedy  were  alive  today, 
there  can  be  Uttle  question  about  where  he 
would  stand  on  the  Church-Cooper  Reeolu- 
tlon,  or  on  the  McOovem-Hatfield  Resolution. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate!  We  are  young 
people,  but  we  know  enotigh  at>out  the  his- 
tory of  appeasement  and  about  the  nature  of 
Naxl  and  Communist  totalitarianism,  to  be 
convinced  that  these  two  amendments.  If 
they  were  ever  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  would  spell  disaster  both  at  home 
and  abroad — not  In  decades  to  come,  but 
m  the  next  few  years — ^perhaps  In  the 
immediate  future. 

For  these  two  amendments  are  not  a  for- 
mula  for  peace;  they  are — toe  tdll  mtnce  no 
trords  about  it — a  formula  for  betrayal  and 
capitulation,  and  for  a  neo-isolationirm  so 
rigid  and  so  bHnd  that  it  makes  the  "Fortress 
America"  Uolationism  of  the  thirties  look 
tike  the  most  radical  intemmtionMHtm  in 
cofFipttrison. 


The  Church -Cooper  Amendment  not  only 
demands  that  we  get  out  of  OambodU  by 
July  1:  if  rigidly  mterpreted,  it  would  prevent 
the  AdmlnUtratton  from  giving  a  single  M16 
rifle,  or  even  a  captured  AK47  rifle,  to  the 
Cambodian  government  with  which  to  de- 
fend Itself  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  aggression.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  It  will  be  interpreted  as  saying  that,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  Senate  is  concerned, 
the  Communists  can  take  over  wherever  they 
wish  m  Asia,  and  we  will  not  lift  a  finger  to 
assist  their  victims. 

The  McGovem -Hatfield  Amendment  would 
compound  the  mischief  done  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment.  By  calling  for  the 
termination  of  all  milltaiy  acUvlty  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  1970  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  by  the  end  of  June 
30.  1971.  It  seu  up  a  tlmeUble  whose  exces- 
sive tempo  and  absolute  rigidity  constitute  a 
virtual  guarantee  of  a  CJommunist  takeover — 
not  merely  in  Vietnam  but  throughout 
Southeast  AsU. 

In  less  than  a  year's  time,  the  President 
has  withdrawn  115,000  combat  forces;  and 
he  has  pledged  the  withdrawal  of  another 
150.000  American  soldiers  over  the  next  12- 
month  period.  While  ambitious,  the  Presi- 
dent's UmeUble  gives  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  the  time  It  needs  to  take  over 
the  burden  of  defense  in  an  organized  man- 
ner: and  It  gives  Southeast  AsU  a  precious 
breathing  space  in  which  to  organize  its  de- 
fenses against  the  further  encroachment  of 
Communist  Imperialism.  It  is  a  timetable 
tchich,  if  Congress  does  not  und^cut  it.  can 
tyring  peace  with  freedom  for  Southeast  Asia 
and  peace  with  honor  for  the  United  States. 

The  debate  to  date  In  the  Senate  has  dis- 
tressed us  and  made  us  apprehensive.  We 
know  that  Senators  are  weary  of  the  war.  as 
the  American  people  are,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  see  it  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  those 
Senators  who  support  theee  two  amendments 
out  of  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  realize  that 
the  manner  tn  which  ice  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam is  all-important — that,  U  we  withdraw 
with  honor,  we  withdraw  with  credibility, 
whereas  if  we  withdraw  in  humiliation  and 
defeat  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  our 
credibility. 

More  than  one  authority  has  made  the 
point  that  It  U  American  credibility  that 
preserves  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  if  a 
time  ever  arrives  when  our  alllee  and  friends 
feel  that  they  no  longer  tr\ist  us,  and  when 
our  enemies  have  come  to  regard  tis  as  a 
paralyzed  giant  or  a  paper  Uger,  World  War 
III  would  become  a  serious  possibility.  Per- 
haps the  first  point  of  testing  would  be  the 
Middle  East,  where  the  Soviets  might  react  to 
an  American  defeat  In  Southeast  Asia  by  m- 
tervening  openly  to  crush  Israel  and  impose 
lU  empire  throughout  the  Arab  lands,  all  the 
way  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Gibraltar. 

We  also  wonder,  whether  the  Senators  who 
support  the  amendments  truly  believe  that 
a  withdrawal  In  defeat  from  Vietnam  would 
usher  In  a  new  era  of  domestic  tranqulUty? 
We  wonder  whether  they  are  not.  at  least, 
worried  that  the  President  might  be  right 
when  he  warned  that  such  a  bumilUtlon. 
would  produce  a  far  more  dangerous  polari- 
zation In  our  society  than  the  one  we  coo- 
front  today. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  better  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  acted  in  greater  consultaUon  with 
Congress  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  there 
were  a  clearer  dellneatlMj  of  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  role  of  Congress  ia  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  But  are  the  Senators 
who  sponsor  the  pending  amendments  not 
at  least  concerned  that  their  propoeal  seri- 
ously undercuts  the  President's  authority  as 
Commander-in-Chief  at  a  crittcal  juncture: 
that  It  creates  a  spectacle  of  division  that  can 
only  delight  and  embolden  our  enemies:  that 
if  they  push  their  contest  with  the  President 
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to  Its  logical  conclusion,  they 
sponsible  before  history  for 
defeat  which  is  bound  to 
the  tragic  consequences  that 
It? 

We  appeal  to  those  Senators 
ported    the    Presidents 
drawal  with  honor  from 
fast  against  the  pressures — ye^ 
intimidation— that  will  be 
on  them. 

We   i^peal  to   those 
supported  the  pending 
assess   the   relative  risks  of 
course  as  against  the  course  of 
humiliation. 

We  cannot  at   this  point 
the    massive    and    lavishly 
which   has   been   visiting 
a  non-stop  basis.  The  groups 
signed,  and  of  other  concernec 
from  all  parts  of  the  country 
your  ofBces  over  the  coming 
that  they  will  get  the  same  r( 
ment  that  you  have  accorded 
came  before  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLK.  Mr.  Presideni  as  the  Sen 
ator  from  Michigan  indicated,  opinion 
is  changing  with  respect  to  Cambodia 
and  it  is  my  guess  that  as  t|ie  debate  un- 
folds this  week,  next  week,  and  the  next 
week,  or  later  if  necessary,  there  will  be 
a  further  shift  in  public  opinion  by  the 
young,  as  mentioned  by  the  iSenator  from 
Michigan,  but  also  by  all  Aj^ericans  who 
give  President  Nixon  credit  for  the  job 
he  is  doing  in  Vietnam  in  his  effort  to 
extricate  us. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
further  to  call  attention  toj  an  article  in 
the  edition  of  Newsweek  magazine  which 
appeared  on  the  newsstands  today,  an 
article  focusing  attention  on  the  latest 
Gallup  poll.  The  article  reflects  that,  in 
response  to  the  question,  "Jlow  satisfied 
are  you  with  the  way  Ricftard  Nixon  is 
^anriling  his  job  as  President?".  30  per- 
cent of  the  people  polled  replied  that  they 
&re  "very  satisfied."  and  36  percent  in- 
dicated they  are  "fairly  satisfied."  Ac- 
cordingly, 65  percent  indicate  approval 
of  the  way  he  is  handliik  his  job  as 
President.  J 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
approve  or  disapprove  of  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  Anjerlcan  troops 
to  Cambodia?"  50  percent  indicated  ap- 
proval, 39  percent  dlsapp^ved,  and  11 
percent  had  no  opinion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uninimous  con- 
sent that  the  Newsweek  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  fi  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  1^  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  NrwswKKK  Poix:  Mi.  NtioN  Holds  Up 

Even  after  the  Cambodlaii  Invasion  and 
the  killings  at  Kent  State  bnlverslty,  the 
"silent  majority"  appears  to  be  alive  and  well 
In  Richard  Nixon's  comer.  A  Kkwswkkx  Poll 
conducted  by  The  Gallup  Ojganizatlon  last 
week  suggests  that — despite  the  recent  In- 
tense crttldam  of  the  President  by  ooUege 
students  and  academic  leaders  and  by  lib- 
eral poIltlcUna  and  oomtnentators — Mr. 
Nlxon'a  standing  with  the  electorate  remains 
undamaged.  The  poll  Indicates  that  Ameri- 
cans find  Mr.  Nixon's  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dency "mtlafactory"  by  better  than  2  to  1. 
that  60  pCT  oant  favor  the  Cajnbodlan  opera- 
tion and  S9  per  cent  oppoae  |t,  that  a  strik- 


ingly large  majority  Is  far  more  willing  to 
blame  student  demonstrators  than  National 
Guardsmen  for  the  deaths  of  four  students 
at  Kent  State,  and  that  Vice  President  Splro 
Agnew's  rhetoric  about  dissenters  still  en- 
Joys  the  approval  of  a  silent  plurality  If  not 
a  majority. 

To  get  swift  results,  the  sxirvey  was  con- 
ducted by  telephone  on  May  13  and  14  and 
covered  a  scientifically  selected  national 
sampling  of  517  persons.' 

Although  the  poll  gave  the  President  ma- 
jority approval  of  his  decision  to  send  U.S. 
troops  into  Cambodia,  the  favorable  rating 
was  by  no  means  as  high  as  some  opinion 
experts  have  come  to  expect  after  dramatic 
strokes  of  U.S.  military  power,  when  Amer- 
icans have  a  tendency  to  rally  around  the 
President.  Following  the  air  raids  on  North 
Vietnam  that  President  Johnson  ordered  In 
1965,  for  example,  public  approval  (m  meas- 
ured by  Louis  Harris)  soared  to  83  per  cent. 
And  69  per  cent  (polled  by  Oliver  Quayle) 
favored  the  entry  of  U.S.  troops  Into  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Women  were  far  more  dovish  than  men 
on  the  Cambodian  issue.  They  opposed  the 
President's  action,  49  to  37  per  cent,  while 
men  supported  it.  63  to  30.  Women  also 
tended  to  be  distinctly  less  enthusiastic 
about  the  Vice  President's  speeches  on  dis- 
sent: in  a  near  even  split  (37  to  35  per  cent) , 
they  approved  the  Veeps  line,  whereas  men 
applauded  him  by  a  margin  of  more  than  3 
to  1.  Young  people,  too,  were  predictably 
mcn'e  skeptical  of  the  Administration  than 
their  elders,  but  even  In  the  21-34  age 
bracket,  55  per  cent  gave  the  President  a 
favorable  rating  and  49  per  cent  approved  of 
Cambodia.  And  If  youth  was  by  no  means 
arrayed  entirely  on  the  left,  neither  were 
blue-collar  workers  all  to  the  right:  those 
without  a  high-school  education  came  down 
bard  against  Mr.  Nixon's  Cambodian  policy. 
A  hefty  56  per  cent  opposed  it,  and  only  26 
per  cent  approved. 

The  question  on  the  Kent  State  killings 
produced  an  unusually  high  number  of  "no 
opinions,"  suggesting  that  the  no-oplnlon 
column  might  harbor  some  people  with 
qualms  about  the  guard's  behavior  who  were 
reluctant  to  say  so  outright.  It  also  seems 
likely  that  some  of  those  polled  were  sus- 
pending Judgment  about  who  was  most  to 
blame  until  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
shooting  could  be  cleared  up.  But  even  If  all 
tlKiee  with  no  opinion  were  added  to  those 
who  pinned  major  responsibility  on  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  a  surprisingly  strong  majority 
of  each  group^by  age,  sex,  education  and 
political  party — put  the  main  blame  on  the 
protesters. 

NIXON  AS  PBJESmXNT 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  way  Rich- 
ard Nlxon  Is  bandUng  his  job  as  President?* 

Percent 

Very   satisfied SO 

Palrly  satisfied 35 

Not  too  satUfied 18 

Not  at  all  satUfled 13 

*  undecided  not  shown 

r.S.  TSOOPS  IN  CAMBOSX* 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  American  troops  to 
Cambodia? 

Percent 

Approve . — ^ 

Disapprove 39 

No   opinion — ii 


WHO'S  TO  BLAMK  AT  KZNT 


•Telephone  surveys.  It  should  be  noted, 
comtam  a  slight  built-in  bias— about  two 
percentage  points.  In  this  case — In  favor  of 
Republicans,  since  non-telephone  hotise- 
holds  are  necessarily  omitted  from  the  sam- 
ple and  these  tend  to  be  low-Income  and 
Democratic. 


Who  do  you  think  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  four  students  at  Kent 
State  University? 

Percent 

The  National  Guard 11 

Demonstrating  students 68 

No    opinion 31 

ACNEW'S  STAND 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  Agnew's 
stand  on  dissenters  and  student  protesters? 

Percent 

Approve    46 

Disapprove    30 

No  ODlnion .     24 


POPULATION  CONTROL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24,  1970,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  introduced  S.  3502,  which  is  di- 
rected at  the  control  of  population  in 
this  country.  I  have  long  been  interested 
in  this  subject.  I  think  it  is  a  must  In  our 
immediate  future. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  bill  makes 
so  much  sense  and  because  yesterday  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon did  such  an  outstanding  job  explain- 
ing the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled,  "Focus:  Senator 
Robert  Packwood,"  published  in  Bio- 
Science,  volume  20,  No.  8.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Focus:    Senator   Robert   Packwood 

The  youngest  member  of  the  Senate, 
Robert  Packwood  of  Oregon,  was  elected  to 
his  first  term  In  November  1968.  His  rise  to 
national  prominence  was  Insured  by  unseat- 
ing four-term  Incumbent,  Wayne  Morse. 
Senator  Morse  was  a  well-known  congres- 
sional "watchdog"  who  had  seniority  on  two 
powerful  Senate  committees:  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon,  counter  to  ex- 
jjected  conduct  from  newly  elected  legisla- 
tors, bad  wasted  little  time  In  making  bis 
presence  felt.  He  has  Introduced  seven  bills 
and  two  resolutions,  in  addition  to  co-spon- 
soring over  100  bills  and  26  resolutions. 
Among  the  bills  he  co-sponsored  were  the 
eight  environmental  bills  proposed  by  the 
White  House  and  introduced  by  Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  last  February.  His  con- 
cern for  the  environment  extends  to  the  pop- 
ulation crisis  which  Is  facing  our  country.  In 
an  effort  to  take  direct  action  to  reduce  the 
birth  rate.  Senator  Packwood  recently  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  allows  a  maximum 
of  three  children  to  be  declared  as  tax 
exemptions.  He  also  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  make  abortion  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  legal. 

TAX  INCXNTIVSS  FOR  SMAIXER  FAMtLIXS 

In  an  Interview  with  AIBS,  Packwood 
stated:  "The  population  crisis  Is  here  now 
and  It  affects  every  are*  of  life:  filth  In  the 
cltlee.  Inadequate  housing,  overcrowded 
schools,  pollution  In  the  air  and  water,  and 
the  decimation  of  recreational  areas.  .  .  , 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves,  something  dramatic 
must  be  done  If  we  are  to  stem  this  tide  of 
pollution  which  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions, and  one  way  to  start  dealing  with 
the  problem  Is  by  slowing  the  population 
growth  rate." 

As  an  incentive  to  limit  family  size.  Sena- 
tor Packwood  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  allow  a  maximum  of  three  children  to 
be  declared  as  personal  tax  exemptions.  He 
said  that  he  was  taking  this  step  in  an  effort 
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to  ease  the  strain  on  an  overtaxed  environ- 
ment. The  proposal,  S.  3502,  introduced  on  24 
February,  would  become  law  in  1973  and 
provide  that  the  first  child  In  a  family  would 
qualify  as  a  $1,000  exemption,  the  second 
child  as  a  (750  exemption,  and  the  third  child 
as  a  $500  exemption.  The  legislation  would 
affect  only  those  children  born  on  or  after 
1  January  1973.  A  famUy  already  having  three 
or  more  children  would  receive  the  regular 
allowance  of  1760  lor  each  child.  In  effest. 
the  family  with  less  than  three  children  eU- 
gible  for  the  $1000  first-child  exemption 
would  receive  an  annual  $250  credit. 

When  asked  what  the  chances  for  passage 
of  this  proposed  legislation  were,  he  candidly 
anticipated  considerable  initial  opposition. 
"In  its  present  form,  it  would  take  from 
between  4  to  5  years  to  pass  both  houses.  Loss 
of  revenue  appears  to  be  the  primary  block." 
He  elaborated  that  he  had  received  informa- 
tion from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
passage  of  his  bill  would  require  a  projected 
loss  of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  '74  and  $50  million 
In  fiscal  "75.  Equalization  would  not  occur 
until  1993. 

The  philosophy  of  tax  incentives  was  the 
subject  of  strong  controversy  during  the  1969 
Senate  tax  reform  debates.  Although  the 
House  had  approved  a  rate  reduction  favor- 
ing small  families,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  raising  personal  exemptions 
which  cut  needed  revenue  and  encouraged 
large  families.  Loss  of  revenue  is  easily  un- 
derstood, Senate  politics  Is  not. 

Tax  reform  became  a  major,  chiefly  liberal 
Democratic  Issue  almost  overnight  Just  be- 
fore President  Nlxon  took  office  20  January 
1969  when  retiring  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph 
W.  Barr  told  members  of  Congress  they  were 
facing  a  "taxpayers'  revolt."  Popular  feeling 
was  triggered  by  the  unpopular  surtax  and 
Barr's  revelation  that  many  high-Income  per- 
sons avoided  taxes  to  a  great  extent — some 
completely — by  taking  advantage  of  tax  pref- 
erences or  "loopholes"  in  existing  law. 

Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark)  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  liegan  liearings 
on  18  February  on  reform  proposal  developed 
under  the  Johnson  administration.  President 
Nlxon  on  21  April  sent  his  own  reform  pro- 
posals to  Congress:  they  were  largely  based 
on  proposals  and  studies  left  behind  by  the 
outgoing  administration.  These  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
on  7  August. 

Under  Chairman  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La) , 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  at  first  sought 
to  avoid  action  on  tax  reform  when  the  bill 
reached  the  Senate.  But  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leadership  made  reform  an  Issue  and 
threatened  to  hold  up  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax, urgently  needed  to  sustain  government 
revenues  during  the  second  half  of  1969, 
which  was  actually  allowed  to  expire  30  June 
1969.  Long's  committee  held  hearings  and 
rewrote  the  House  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate 
with  many  amendments  on  11  December. 

One  of  the  hardest  fought  amendments 
concerned  increasing  personal  exemptions. 
During  the  Senate  hearings,  it  was  driven 
home  by  administration  spokesmen  that  If 
exemptions  were  Increased,  It  would  not  only 
seriously  cut  revenue  but  encourage  larger 
families  at  a  time  when  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  reduce  our  population 
growth  rate.  Not  only  Is  our  Increasing  popu- 
lation growth  rate  causing  a  crisis  In  terms 
of  environmental  degradation  but  the  finan- 
cial costs  of  supporting  our  Increasing  popu- 
lation Is  rapidly  approaching  the  trillion 
dollar  mark.  Although  there  was  every  reason 
not  to  Increase  personal  exemptions,  the 
Senate  did  Just  that.  A  Senate  floor  amend- 
ment. Introduced  by  Senator  Albert  Gore  (D- 
Tenn),  had  increased  the  exemption  to  $700 
in  1970  and  $800  In  1971.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained tax  rate  reductions  that  would  have 
discouraged  larger  families,  but  no  exemp- 
tion Increase.  In  a  compromise  with  the 
House,  the  Senate  agreed  to  Increase  per- 
sonal exemptions  from  $600  to  $650  In  mid- 


1970,  $700  for  1972,  and  $760  for  1973  and 
sutisequent  years. 

Why  the  Increase?  Politics  won  out  over 
budgetary  and  environmental  needs.  In  1968, 
the  Republicans  gained  five  seats  In  the 
Senate  and  the  average  age  of  the  new  Re- 
publican Senators  was  far  younger  (47)  than 
those  they  replaced  (66).  This  meant  that 
not  only  did  Democrats  loose  seats  but  they 
also  lost  invaluable  committee  seniority,  thus 
reducing  their  real  power.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion why  Senator  Gore  pushed  for  Increased 
exemptions.  He  Is  presently  engaged  In  an 
uphill  struggle  to  retain  his  seat  since  his 
views  are  considerably  more  liberal  than 
those  of  the  electorate  in  Tennessee.  He  is 
given  only  a  sllghUy  better  than  even  chance 
to  win  a  fourth  term  by  the  Congressional 
Quarterly;  therefore,  he  needed  the  political 
capital  to  give  himself  an  advantage.  Increas- 
ing tax  exemptions  was  too  good  to  pass  up 
when  the  opportunity  presented  Itself  last 
fall. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  problem 
facing  the  Packwood  blU,  especially  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  It  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  chaired  by  Rus- 
sell Long,  a  staunch  conservative,  and  re- 
quires a  180  degree  turn  from  existing  Senate 
opinion  on  personal  exemptions. 

Knowing  the  political  realities  Involved, 
Senator  Packwood  stated  that  he  intended  to 
introduce  a  new  bill  within  the  next  few 
weeks  that  would  alleviate  some  oS  the  objec- 
tions to  S-3502  and.  In  some  areas,  strengthen 
It.  First,  the  exemptions  would  be  $750  for 
the  first  two  children  and  none  for  successive 
children.  Second,  there  would  be  no  limi- 
tations for  adopted  children  or  multiple 
births  as  a  result  of  the  first  two  terms  of 
pregnancy. 

"Many  Senators  and  Congressmen  have 
given  me  verbal  support,"  Packwood  com- 
mented, "but  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to 
vote  favorably  on  my  bill,  either  because  they 
face  re-election  or  they  come  from  districts 
or  states  whose  electorate  Is  heavily  Roman 
Catholic  or  politically  very  conservative. 
Frankly,  many  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  are  going 
to  have  to  make  some  very  Important  personal 
political  decisions  about  population  control. 
We  cannot  deny  that  the  crisis  exists  and  the 
direction  we  are  headed  toward  If  we  do  not 
limit  our  growth  rate.  It  U  not  the  kind  of 
Issue  that  can  be  cogenUy  argued  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view  as  the  ABM  or  the  Hayns- 
vrorth  nomination,  nor  can  it  be  evaded  for 
very  long.  The  question  that  concerns  me 
the  most  Is  can  we  act  quickly  enough  with 
strong  enough  controls?"  The  Governing 
Board  of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences  took  unprecedented  action  by  en- 
dorsing Senator  Packwood 's  efforts  to  control 
papulation  growth.  The  Senator  remarked 
that  this  was  the  first  support  that  he  had 
received  from  a  national  organization  repre- 
senting biologists  and  expressed  the  need  for 
such  support  from  interested  scientific  orga- 
nizations. 

LEGALIZING     ABORTION     LAWS 

In  addition  to  his  tax  bill.  Senator  Pack- 
wood  has  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
legalize  abortion  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  the  woman  Is  married  and  living  with  her 
husband,  the  bill  will  require  the  consent  of 
her  husband  before  the  abortion  Is  performed. 
If  the  woman  Is  unmarried  and  under  the  age 
of  18,  the  consent  of  the  woman's  parent  or 
legal  guardian  Is  required.  An  abortion  also 
will  be  permitted  without  the  husband's  con- 
sent If  the  pregnancy  resulted  from  rape,  or 
If  the  pregnancy  Is  endangering  the  woman's 
life  or  health.  The  legislation  stipulates  that 
an  abortion  must  be  performed  by  a  licensed 
physician. 

"The  tenor  of  the  times  dictates  that  Con- 
gress must  provide  leadership  In  the  field  of 
unwanted  pregnancies  by  accepting  the  re- 
sfKsnsiblllty  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
Washington,  D.C.,"  Packwood  said.  "If  I  could 
have  my  way.  similar  legislation  would  be 


enacted  in  each  of  the  50  states.  But  since 
that  Is  sUte  prerogative.  Congress  can  only 
exercise  responsibility  and  provide  leadership 
by  setting  an  example  through  enactment  of 
this  legislation." 

The  Senator  was  far  more  optimistic  about 
legalized  abortion  that  he  was  about  tax  lim- 
itations, but  he  warned  that  we  should  not  be 
too  quick  to  abandon  our  concern  where 
states  have  had  existing  abortion  laws  de- 
clared unlawful  on  the  basis  of  'ambiguity 
or  vagueness."  Where  this  has  happened,  it 
would  be  relatively  simple  for  state  legisla- 
tures to  reintroduce  similar  legislation  better 
able  to  wlthsund  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts. 
He  pointed  to  Wisconsin  where  the  abortion 
law  was  held  unconstitutional  because  it 
violated  the  9th  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment states  that  "The  enumeration  In  the 
Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people." 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  court,  any  law 
that  denies  abortion  Is  In  effect  denying  .he 
right  of  a  woman  to  decide  whether  or  not 
she  must  carry  a  pregnancy  to  full  term. 
The  decision  cannot  be  Imposed  upon  her  by 
the  state  If  this  decision  Is  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  then  all  anti- 
abortion  laws  would  be  wiped  off  the  books 
with  no  chance  that  state  legislatures  could 
reintroduce  such  legislation. 

Our  Interview  with  Senator  Packwood  was 
a  definite  departure  from  the  norm.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  the  problem  of 
overpopulation  and  abortion  without  the 
usual  "qualifying"  remarlLS  or  generaliza- 
tions. There  Is  no  question  that  he  stands 
firmly  In  support  of  legislation  that  will  ef- 
fectively help  solve  environmental  problems, 
not  Just  study  them,  as  evidenced  by  those 
bills  he  has  Introduced  and  co-sponsored. 
His  candor  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  politi- 
cal naivete,  as  one  might  think,  considering 
his  newness  to  Capitol  Hill.  In  1962.  he  was 
elected  to  the  Oregon  Legislature,  heading 
the  entire  ticket  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. In  1963,  Packwood  and  Howell  Ap- 
pling. Oregon  Secretary  of  State,  joined 
forces  in  organizing  a  campaign  to  unseat  the 
Democratic-controlled  state  legislature.  They 
were  successful  In  supporting  10  Republican 
candidates — seven  were  elected.  In  1966,  the 
AppUng-Packwood  plan  saw  10  of  11  Republi- 
cans elected  which  turned  the  Oregon  House 
Of  Representatives  over  to  the  Republican 
Party. 

Not  willing  to  wait  out  the  apprenticeship 
usually  Imposed  on  new  legislators  by  the 
senior  members  of  the  Senate,  Robert  Pack- 
wood  sees  a  clearly  defined  role  In  tackling 
problems  which  require  Immediate  atten- 
tion, particularly  when  others  are  not  will- 
ing to  do  so.  Although  such  radical  depar- 
tures from  "tradition"  are  not  new  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  they  are  In  the 
Senate.  Packwood  Is  one  of  a  group  of  activ- 
ist young  senators.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, but  he  still  faces  the  Inimical  force  of 
committee  chairmen,  appointed  according 
to   seniority,   who   still   retain   the  power. 


TOO  MANY  GENERALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Evening  Journal  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  on 
May  14,  1970,  calls  attention  to  the  con- 
fusion that  could  exist  by  making  gen- 
erals of  the  535  Members  of  Congress 
and  they  point  out  the  tmpracticalities 
of  giving  stars  to  all  these  generals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  editorial  entitled  "Too 
Many  Generals,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Too  Mant  OrNWlALS 

Th«  n.S.  Sen*t«  Is  about  40  begin  deb«t« 
on  an  amendment  to  a  forelgii  military  sales 
bUl,  restricting  tb«  use  ol  Iu|id8  lor  any  fu- 
ture American  mUltary  operitlons  In  Cam- 
bodia— an  amendment  that  has  some  dan- 
gerous possibilities.  I 

Tbe  reetrlctlon.  which  woUld  prevent  the 
President  from  sending  U  $■  ground  and 
naval  force*  into  Cambodlai  without  con- 
gressional approval,  would  ha^e  no  direct  ef- 
fect on  the  present  Cambo<^an  expedition, 
except  that  its  adoption  wduld  be  a  con- 
gressional repudiation  of  tqat  action.  The 
effect  would  be  on  any  potential,  future 
Cambodian  campaigns  and,  by  implication, 
on  any  foreign  military  operation  the  Presi- 
dent might  attempt. 

The  State  Department  arg^ies  against  the 
restriction  on  the  grounds  ijhat  It  restricts 
the  President's  constitutloBal  powers  to 
make  and  carry  out  foreign  policy,  and  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces. 
ProponenU  of  the  restrictionj  say  tbat  It  re- 
asserts the  constitutional  po#er  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  war.  I 

Neither  constitutional  argument  stands 
Tery  strong.  Since  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Republic,  American  millta|-y  and  naval 
forces  have  been  sent  abroad  dozeiis  of  times, 
without  congressional  authoiizatlon,  to  pro- 
tect American  lives.  American  property  or 
American  Interests.  Pormer  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheeon  (in  "PresenS  at  the  Crea- 
tion") points  out  that  Congress  has  never 
"declared  war"  In  the  aggrejslve  sense,  but 
rather  has  confirmed  the  fact;  -that  a  state  of 
war  exists"  between  the  United  States  and 
some  foreign  power  and  res^nded  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  aan  be  no  deny- 
ing the  power  of  Congress  over  military 
spending  (or  any  govemmeiit  spending),  or 
the  use  of  that  power  If  a  liajorlty  believes 
this  Is  the  expression  of  popnlar  will. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  power,  either 
I»«eldential  or  congressional.]  It  is  a  question 
of  wisdom  and  prudence.        < 

While  Mr.  Nixon's  wtsdoi^  and  prudence 
In  deciding  to  invade  Cambodia  can  be  ques- 
tioned. It  U  also  highly  q\|estlonable  that 
tactical  or  even  strategic  policy  In  an  Asiatic 
military  operation  can  be  s4t  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  or  by  Confreas  itself  The 
restrictions  proposed  in  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  attempt  to  do  exactly  that. 

The  congressional  action  ^ould  be  all  the 
more  inappropriate  because  it  is  devious.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  even  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
latlons  Committee  expecu  Mr.  Nixon  to  un- 
dertake another  Cambodian  expedition.  TtM 
amendment  it  cleared  Monday  is  really  in- 
tended as  a  rebuke  to  the  President  for  the 
current  oi)eratlon  In  Southeast  Asia.  But,  In 
making  the  rebuke  In  this  roundabout  man- 
ner, the  committee  would  set  Congrees  up 
M  the  maker  of  mlUtary  policy  In  advance. 

OangrciB  baa  the  right,  perhaps  even  the 
duty,  to  express  lU  views  a^d  to  reflect  the 
Tlewm  of  the  people.  Why  n^t,  then.  Just  do 
•o.  by  a  debate  on  a  "sense  o<  Oongrew"  re«>- 
lutkm  or  some  slmlUar  device?  If  the  ma- 
jority U  opposed  to  the  Cambodian  inltla- 
tlve.  let's  see  such  a  vote.  That  would  at 
least  avoid  tbe  confxislon  of  rebuking  a 
presidential  decision  by  passing  out  635 
sets  of  general's  stars  to  Ibe  members  of 
Congrees. 

THE  SNAKE  RIVER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
tbe  OreffOQ-Idabo  border  is  a  rtv«r  called 
the  SoAke  River.  The  gprge  this  river 
crefttee  to  tbe  deepest  in  tbe  world.  At 
tbe  moment  a  ditniirtnn  is  going  on  over 
tbe  merit*  of  coostnietln  r  a  dam  on  tbe 
river  to  generate  electrl<  power  and  to 
create  a  reaervolr  for  i^reatlfonal  use 
behind  tbe  dam.  I  ba4re  oomlctenUy 


taken  a  position  In  opposition  to  build- 
ing this  dam,  so  the  river  will  remain  In 
a  free-flowing  state. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcord  a 
news  release  from  the  Oregon  State 
Game  Commission  which  shows  the 
amount  of  recreational  use  there  Is  of 
the  area  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

Hells  Canyon  Rechves  Heavt  Reckeational 
TJsz 
(By  Milt  Guymon) 
Almost  unknown  a  decade  ago  except  by 
a  hardy  group  of  outdoorsmen.  Hells  Can- 
yon of  the  Snake  River  has  been  discovered 
by  recreaUonlsts  in  the  past  few  years,  with 
increasing   numbers  of   hunters,   fishermen, 
sightseers,  and  others  pouring  Into  this  wild 
and  almost  primitive  gorge  to  view  and  enjoy 
Its  wonders. 

The  area  of  recognition  Is  the  last  remain- 
ing free-flowing  section  of  the  historic  mid- 
dle Snake,  about  80  miles  of  surging  wild 
river  from  Hells  Canyon  Dam  near  Home- 
ste«ul.  Oregon  on  tbe  south  and  almost  to 
Lewuton,  Idaho  on  the  north.  The  Hells  Can- 
yon portion  of  this  stretch  of  river  forms 
the  Oregon-Idaho  border  in  the  deepest  rock- 
waUled  gorge  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

A  major  factor  In  this  Increased  recogni- 
tion has  been  the  development  of  high- 
powered  Jet  boats  capable  of  ninnlng  the 
river,  where  previously  access  was  limited  to 
long  and  arduous  trail  trips  over  the  moun- 
tains or  over  questionable  roads  that  dead- 
ended  at  river's  edge. 

A  recreational  use  study  conducted  co- 
operatively by  the  Oregon  Game  Commission 
and  tbe  Idaho  Flsb  and  Game  Department 
shows  that  In  1969  recreatlonlsts  spent  over 
50,100  man-days  In  Hells  Canyon  either 
hunting  or  paMng  or  enjoying  other  mlscel- 
laneoxis  recreational  activities.  Washington 
and  Idaho  are  conducting  a  similar  study 
In  that  area  of  free-flowing  Snake  that  forms 
their  border  but  recreaUonal  use  figures  are 
not  available  at  this  time. 

The  Oregon-Idaho  report  points  out  that 
the  use  figure  Is  a  minimum  estimate  of 
recreational  use  in  Hells  Canyon  and  in- 
cludes only  the  boat  tripe  on  tbe  Snake,  cars 
».nt\  hikers  along  tbe  lower  ten  miles  of  tbe 
Imnaha  River,  and  tbe  bikers  going  down- 
river from  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  Those  who 
entered  on  foot  or  horseback  through  tbe 
Seven  Devils  Mountains  In  Idaho  or  the 
Snake  River  Divide  in  Oregon  are  not  In- 
cluded. 

Because  tbe  sampling  was  confined  to  tbe 
river,  the  total  use  of  tbe  Hells  Canyon  area  U 
considerably  greater  tban  tbe  boat-use  study 
shows.  As  an  example  of  additional  use.  Ore- 
gon big  game  hunters  In  1968  spent  48360 
man-days  hunting  for  deer  and  elk  In  the 
Chesnlmnus  and  Snake  River  game  man- 
agement units,  hunUng  units  which  Include 
the  Hells  Canyon  area  of  the  Snake  River. 
From  thU  figure  It  Is  estimated  that  a  mini- 
mum of  16.000  man-days  was  spent  by  deer 
and  ellt  hunters  In  the  HelU  Canyon  por- 
tions of  these  two  units,  wltb  tbe  bulk  of  the 
bunting  taking  place  In  tbe  Snake  River 
Unit. 

The  cooperative  study  ty  the  two  states 
In  1969  was  accomplished  with  the  tise  of 
a  boat  counter  at  the  Oregon-Washington 
border,  a  boat  checking  staUon  at  Cache 
Creek,  Interviews  of  outdoorsmen  encoun- 
tered m  the  lower  Imnaha  and  Dug  Bar  areas, 
and  Interviews  and  car  checks  at  Hella  Can- 
yon Dam.  "nie  Forest  Bervloe  maintained  a 
car  counter  on  the  Pittsburgh  Tending  road. 
Recreation  use  of  Hells  Canyon  ran  heavily 
to  anglers,  with  hunUng  second  In  Impor- 


tance. Sightseeing,  rock-houndlng,  boating, 
camping,  and  miscellaneous  outdoor  activi- 
ties rounded  out  the  total  use  figure. 

Interviews  at  tbe  Cache  Creek  checking 
station  revealed  an  excellent  sport  fishery 
for  anglers  coming  uprlver  by  boat.  Anglers 
checked  said  they  fished  about  20,680  hours 
to  take  1.322  steelhead,  23  chlnook  salmon, 
410  rainbow  trout,  7,495  small  mouth  bass, 
297  channel  catfish,  and  427  black  crapple. 

Anglers  checked  on  the  Snake  River  below 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  revealed  that  they  spent 
332  hours  of  fishing  per  mile  of  river,  com- 
pared with  only  30  hours  per  mile  on  Hells 
Canyon  Reservoir  and  53  hours  per  mile  on 
Oxbow  Reservoir.  The  figures  Indicate  angling 
Intensity  o-  tbe  Snake  River  compared  wltb 
that  on  the  two  reservoirs. 

About  65  percent  of  the  anglers  inter- 
viewed said  they  preferred  steelhead,  salmon, 
and  sturgeon  angling — game  fish  species 
threatened  by  further  Snake  River  hydro- 
electric developments. 

Hells  Canyon  of  the  Snake  Is  probably  the 
wildest  unspoiled  area  remaining  In  Oregon. 
It  boasts  spectacular  scenery,  surging  rap- 
Ids  that  require  powerful  boats  and  expert 
boatmen,  and  superb  bunting  and  fishing. 
Except  for  three  dead-end  access  roads,  the 
canyon  proper  Is  reached  only  by  boat  or 
trail. 

Mr.  PACKWCXDD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
from  Bernard  Goldhammer  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  entitled 
"Power  Needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
In  the  1970's."  In  the  memorandum  Mr. 
Goldhammer  indicates  no  new  dams  are 
needed  on  the  Columbia  River  In  the 
next  decade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

US.    DePARTMENT    OF   THE   IMTEKIOR, 

BoNNEvn.LE  Power  Administration, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  October  24. 1969. 
To:  DonHodel. 
Prom:  B.  Goldhammer. 

Subject:  Power  needs  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west In  the  1970"«. 

Oregon,  Washington,  and  those  parts  of 
Idaho  and  Montana  served  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  require  nearly 
14,600.000  kilowatts  of  additional  power 
capacity  during  tbe  1970'8.  The  109  publicly- 
owned,  investor-owned,  and  cooperative- 
owned  utilities  and  tbe  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  have  developed  a  hydro- 
thermal  program  to  meet  these  power  needs. 

Through  tbe  1970's  7,500,000  kilowatts  of 
steam  generated  power  Is  planned.  The  first 
steam-generation  plant,  the  1,400,000  kilo- 
watt coal-fired  plant  at  Centralla,  Washing- 
ton. Is  already  under  construction.  Equip- 
ment has  been  ordered  for  the  second  plant — 
the  1,100,000  kilowatt  Trojan  plant  to  be 
build  by  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  near 
Rainier.  Oregon. 

In  addition  to  the  7.600,000  kilowatts  of 
thermal  generation.  7,000.000  kilowatts  of 
hydro  power  capacity  Is  needed  to  meet  the 
projected  loads.  The  hydro  can  be  supplied 
by  completing  dams  such  as  libby.  Little 
Goose,  and  Lower  Granite  already  under  con- 
struction and  by  adding  generation  at  exist- 
ing dams  such  as  Grand  Coulee,  The  Dalles. 
John  Day,  and  the  second  powerhouse  at 
Bonneville  Dam.  No  new  dams  need  to  be 
constructed  to  meet  the  projected  load 
growth  m  the  1970's. 

BCSNAKO   OOLOHAMMEX. 


JOHN  GRAVES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
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fimeral  services  of  Mr.  John  Graves,  who 
was  assistant  secretary  for  the  majority 
In  the  Senate.  He  died  last  Thursday 
evening  of  a  heart  attack,  although  he 
was  only  33  years  of  age. 

John  had  performed  distinguished 
service  for  the  Senate  for  12  years,  hav- 
ing risen  from  the  position  of  elevator 
operator  to  his  responsible  position  as 
assistant  secretary  for  the  majority  while 
at  the  same  time  pursuing  a  college  edu- 
cation. He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Sen- 
ate procedures  and  was  most  helpful  to 
many  Members  of  the  Senate.  He  car- 
ried out  his  responsibiltles  in  a  very  cred- 
itable way. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  In  expressing  sympathy  to 
his  wife  Karen,  his  son  and  daughter,  his 
parents  and  friends. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  SANCTUARY 
OPERATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  furnished  on  a  daily  basis 
and  printed  in  the  Record  the  results  of 
the  Cambodian  sanctuary  operation  In 
terms  of  captured  enemy  equipment, 
weapons,  ammunition,  rice,  and  other 
supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  results  as  of 
8  a.m.  this  morning,  May  18,  1970,  com- 
paring it  on  a  24-hour-change  basis,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Terminated  operations :  * 

Enemy  KIA 1,468 

POWs   270 

Individual  weapons 1,290 

Crew   served    weapons 184 

Small   arms   ammunition 92,620 

Grenades 349 

Mines 161 

Mortar  rounds 683 

Ijarge  rocket  rounds 365 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 2,405 

Recollless  rifle  rounds 616 

Bunkers  destroyed 356 

Rice    (lbs.) 382.000 

Vehicles   _  S 

•Operation  Rock  Crusher  IV  and  Oper- 
ation Tla  Chop 


Total  operatiom 


AnMunt 


24  hour 
chants 


Individual  weapons 9,109                 +455 

Craw  sarvad  wupons 1,233                  +77 

Bunkars/slructuras  destroyMl 4.651                +322 

Machinafun  round! 7, 112. 464          +S69.600 

RIflerounds     3,690,276       +1,683,272 

Total  small  arms  ammunt- 

lion  (rounds)   11,502.740 

Granadas 6,922 

Mines 1,S6S 

Antiaircraft  rounds    159,047 

Mortar  rounds 38,879 

Large  rocket  rounds 843 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 14.920 

Reccillass  rifle  rounds 14.296 

Rice(pounds) 6,610,000 

Mannwnttn 145,420 

Vehiclas 211 

Boats 40 

Genaraton 36  . 

RadkM 142 

Enemy  KIA 6,495                  +309 

POWs  (includes  datiintts) 1,576                 +13 


+2,152.872 

+1,672 

+394 

+24,268 

+23,961 

-33 

+774 

+4,684 

+346.000 

+7,612 

-4 

(•) 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mi.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  c^all  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDE2rr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  INCURSION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day I  introduced  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  warmaking 
powers  of  the  President  and  Congress.  It 
was  pro[>osed  as  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. 

Since  that  time.  In  talking  with  a 
number  of  Senators  who  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  the  resolution  and  in 
cosponsoring  it,  the  suggestion  has  been 
that  I  give  consideration  to  reintroduc- 
ing it  either  as  a  concurrent  resolution 
or  as  a  joint  resolution. 

I  wish  to  place  on  notice  those  Sena- 
tors who  are  considering  cosponsorship 
that  that  possibility  is  being  reviewed 
now,  and  that  I  would  value  the  judg- 
ment of  my  colleagues  in  that  respect. 


■  Unclianiad. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


FAMILIES  OF  POWS  FACE  BLEAK 
EXISTENCE 

Mr.  PER(jy.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  5  years  there  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try a  small,  brave  band  of  women  and 
children  who  daily  face  a  bleak  future 
with  courage  and  determination.  They 
are  the  families  of  the  1.500  Americans 
being  held  prisoner  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

These  people,  women  and  young  chil- 
dren for  the  most  part,  live  under  a  con- 
stant cloud  of  uncertainty  and  doubt 
which  would  break  many  others.  Liter- 
ally, many  of  the  women  do  not  know 
day  by  day  whether  they  are  wives  or 
vrtdows.  The  children  are  aware  only 
vaguely  that  one  time  they  had  a  father; 
but  they  do  not  know  now. 

The  reason  for  this  uncertainty,  this 
doubt,  this  cloud,  is  the  brutal  callous- 
ness of  the  Communist  leadership  of 
North  Vietnam,  which  has  adopted  as 
a  national  policy  the  deliberate  disregard 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  on  War  Pris- 
oners. 

Under  the  Geneva  agreements  the  cap- 
tors of  prisoners  of  war  are  required,  as 
a  bare  minimum  of  humane  treatment, 
to  inform  the  government  of  those  cap- 
tured. They  are  also  required  to  allow 
at  least  limited  communications  between 
the  captives  and  their  fsunilies. 

For  the  most  part  the  Communists 
have  not  notified  the  UB.  Government  of 
the  capture  of  the  men  we  have  listed  as 
missing  in  action.  They  have  refused 
steadfastly  to  permit  an  exchange  of 
mail  with  the  prisoners'  families. 

Many  members  of  this  small,  dedicated 
group  of  woman  have,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, attempted  to  get  information 
about  their  husbands  from  the  Commu- 
nists themselves.  They  have  traveled  to 
PgltIs  and  to  other  neutral  capitals  to 
talk  Communist  diplomats. 

At  every  point  they  have  been  turned 
away  coldly  and  with  total  lack  of  cour- 


tesy or  consideration.  In  fact,  several 
times  it  has  been  suggested  to  these 
women  that  they  could  perhaps  get  the 
information  they  seek  if  they  would  take 
an  active  role  against  their  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  we  caimot 
force  the  Communists  to  change  their 
ways.  However,  we  can  do  several  things 
to  help  these  women  and  their  children. 

First,  we  can  let  them  know  individ- 
ually and  as  a  group  that  their  tragic 
plight  is  not  going  without  notice. 

Second,  as  ofiBcials  of  the  Government 
we  can  take  an  active  role  in  making  cer- 
tain that  this  brutal  Communist  defiance 
of  humanitarian  behavior  is  broadcast  at 
every  opportunity  to  the  world.  Thus  we 
can  perhaps  help  mold  world  opinion  in 
opposition  to  the  course  the  Communists 
have  adopted. 

Finally,  we  can  make  certain  that  every 
means  is  employed  by  the  US.  Govern- 
ment to  bring  aU  the  pressure  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  on  the  Communists  to  force 
them  to  change  this  destructive  and  de- 
humanizing pattern  of  action. 

We  must  continue  to  act  every  day  and 
in  every  way  possible  to  bring  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  this  terrible  episode 
in  our  history. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGAL  SCHOLARS 
SUPPORT  STATUTE  LOWERING 
VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  President  circulated  a  hand- 
ful of  11  letters,  most  of  which  were 
specifically  solicited  from  legal  scholars, 
opposing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Senate's  percent  action  in  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  by  statute. 

In  light  of  these  letters,  and  the  long 
delay  in  further  action  on  the  pending 
statute  after  it  passed  the  Senate, 
several  points  are  worth  emphasizing: 

First,  the  letters  circulated  by  the 
President  contain  not  a  single  new  argu- 
ment on  the  constitutiontd  issue.  Each 
of  the  points  made  in  the  letters  was 
made  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  held 
before  two  different  Senate  subcommit- 
tees. Each  of  the  points  was  made  later 
in  the  Senate  floor  d^ate.  Indeed,  the 
author  of  one  of  the  letters — Dean  Louis 
Pollak  of  Yale  Law  School — testified  at 
length  before  Senator  Bath's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
and  raised  each  of  his  objections  at  that 
time. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly 
in  the  past,  the  Senate  had  full  and 
ample  opportunity  to  consider  each  of 
these  arguments,  but  the  Senate  foimd 
them  wanting.  By  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  64  to  17,  we  acc^ted  the  view: 

First,  that  the  denial  of  the  vote  to 
18-year-olds  was  invidious  discrimina- 
tion under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  14th  amendment; 

Second,  that  section  5  of  the  amend- 
ment gave  Congress  the  power  to  lower 
the  voting  age  by  statute ;  and 

Third,  that  Congress  was  therefore  not 
required  to  follow  the  arduous  route  of 
constitutional  amendment  to  achieve  its 
goal. 

Second,  it  shoidd  be  unmistakably 
clear  by  now  that  the  constitutionality 
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of  the  Senate's  action  in  iDweiing  the 
voting  age  by  statute  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  legal  authority  of  the  first 
rank.  To  be  candid,  many  congressional 
leaders  with  whom  I  talked  ^t  the  outset 
said  the  eloquent  support  ojf  Prof.  Paxil 
Preimd,  the  most  renownfd  constitu- 
tional authority  in  America.: was  all  that 
was  required  to  convince  the^  that,  even 
though  objections  would  inevitably  be 
raised,  eminently  respectaWe  constitu- 
tional argximents  completely  justified 
the  Senate's  action.  In  addition,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  statute  had  the 
strong  support  of  Prof.  Archibald  Cox, 
who  served  with  distinctioni  for  5  years 
as  Solicitor  General  of  the  united  States 
under  President  Kennedy  aid  President 
Johnson.  As  Solicitor  General,  Professor 
Cox  was  the  Nation's  principal  legal  of- 
ficer in  litigation  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Indeed,  he  was  one  pf  the  most 
distinguished  Solicitors  General  the  Na- 
tion has  ever  had. 

Now,  the  President  has  marshaled  a 
group  of  legal  scholars  who  support  his 
position  opposing  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute.  Although  we  do  not  know 
the  actual  number  of  scholars  involved, 
we  are  told  that  they  represent  the  view 
of  the  "great  majority"  of  the  scholars 
canvassed  by  the  President] 

Obviously,  the  constitutional  issue  can- 
not be  resolved  simply  iy  counting 
academic  heads.  Shortly  afttr  I  testified 
on  the  issue  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  ilmendments 
last  March,  I  circulated  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  to  every  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  America,  as  listed  in  the 
current  "Directory  of  LawJTeachers  in 
Law  Schools  in  the  United  |  States." 

In  recent  weeks.  I  have  reteived  a  sig- 
nificant nxunber  of  replies-|-25.  By  far. 
the  majority  of  the  repIies-418 — support 
the  constitutionality  of  lowei-ing  the  vot- 
ing age  by  statute.  Only  seven  replies, 
five  of  which  were  from  vaitious  authors 
of  the  11  letters  circulated  iy  the  Presi- 
dent, opposed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  whol^.  the  replies 
I  have  received  are  strong  new  support 
from  the  academic  legal  community  for 
the  Senate's  action  on  thf  voting  age 
statute.  Today,  I  am  placing  all  the  let- 
ters I  have  received,  both  pro  and  con,  in 
the  CoifGRKSSiONAL  RscoRP.  I  hope  that 
all  who  are  concerned  with  ^le  issue  will 
take  the  time  to  work  their  |way  through 
this  correspondence.  I  am  confident  that 
those  who  do  so  will  com^  away,  as  I 
have,  not  only  with  a  higher  level  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  14th  amendment  and 
Supreme  Coiut  precedents  like  the  Mor- 
gan case,  but  also  with  the  convincing 
impression  that  each  and  every  objection 
to  the  Senate  statute  has  b«een  satisfac- 
torily answered. 

Third,  an  important  a^ect  of  the 
views  of  Professor  Preund  and  Professor 
Cox  is  that,  unlike  all  the  other  scholars, 
their  views  were  not  reached  under  the 
gun  of  the  present  debate,  dr  in  response 
to  a  call  from  my  ofBce.  or  i^  response  to 
a  call  from  the  White  Ho^se.  Professor 
Preund  first  stated  his  view  In  1968.  Pro- 
fessor Cox  first  stated  his  view  as  long 
ago  as  19M,  only  a  few  months  after  the 
Morgan  case  Itself  was  decided,  in  a  long 


and  scholarly  legal  article  in  the  Harvard 
Law  Review,  in  which  he  recognized  the 
important  constitutional  implications  of 
the  case. 

Thus,  the  views  of  these  two  eminent 
legal  scholars  were  reached  separately 
and  independently  years  ago  in  the 
thoughtful,  imaginative,  and  unpres- 
sured  atmosphere  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  law  schools. 

Fourth,  in  light  of  the  President's  ob- 
vious purpose  in  circulating  the  letters 
from  the  constitutional  scholars  who  op- 
pose the  statute,  some  of  the  letters  are 
surprisingly  hedged  in  their  conclusions. 
Indeed,  one  letter — by  Prof.  Herbert 
Wechsler  of  Columbia  Law  School — ac- 
tually seems  to  imply  that  the  statute 
would  be  upheld,  albeit  by  a  closely  di- 
vided vote  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There- 
fore. Professor  Wechsler  prefers  to  rest 
his  objections  to  the  statute  on  political 
grounds,  rather  than  on  constitutional 
grounds.  Obviously,  however,  this  sort  of 
political  judgment  is  one  preeminently 
for  us  in  Congress  to  make. 

Fifth,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
of  the  group  of  constitutional  scholars 
he  cites  has  ever  satisfactorily  resolved 
the  inconsistency  in  the  administration's 
own  legal  position.  Two  of  the  principal 
provisions  in  the  pending  voting  rights 
bill  were  sponsored  and  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.  One  of 
these  provisions  proposes  to  abolish  State 
literacy  requirements  for  voting.  The 
other  proposes  to  reduce  State  residence 
requirements  for  voting,  "nme  and  again, 
In  justifying  the  constitutionality  of 
these  changes  by  statute,  the  administra- 
tion has  relied  on  the  Morgan  case,  and 
has  used  essentially  the  same  constitu- 
tional argtmients  that  the  Senate  used 
to  Justify  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provision  changing  State  age  require- 
ments for  voting.  The  administration 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  it  is  con- 
stitutional to  change  literacy  and  resi- 
dence requirements  by  statute,  then  it  is 
also  constitutional  to  change  age  require- 
ments for  voting. 

Sixth,  In  the  last  analysis.  It  Is  we  In 
Congress,  not  the  professors  in  the  law 
schools,  who  have  the  responsibility  to 
decide  the  constitutional  Issue  when  we 
vote  on  this  legislation.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  the  Issue  cannot  be  finally  re- 
solved until  It  Is  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Nevertheless,  we  In  Congress  have 
the  obligation  to  cast  our  vote  in  light  of 
our  own  constitutional  power  and  respon- 
sibility, and  our  own  best  Judgment  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  pending  legislation. 

There  are  many  historical  precedents 
for  our  action.  For  present  purposes,  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  if  Congress  had 
failed  to  make  this  sort  of  determination 
and  exercise  this  sort  of  responsibility 
with  respect  to  President  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  legislation  in  the  1930's.  the  Nation 
would  never  have  had  a  New  Deal  or  any 
of  the  great  social  reforms  of  that  period. 
Similarly,  if  Congress  had  failed  to  exer- 
cise its  own  constitutional  responsibility 
In  the  1960 '8.  we  would  never  have  had  a 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  a  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  or  a  Fair  Housing  Act 
of  1968. 

Yet  at  the  time  the  original  New  Deal 
legislation  and  most  of  these  great  civil 
rights  acts  were  passed,  there  were  no 


Supreme  Court  precedents  comparable  in 
strength  to  the  Morgan  case  to  support 
them.  There  was  far  less  constitutional 
Justification  for  that  legislation  than  we 
have  today  to  justify  the  statute  lower- 
ing the  voting  age.  Yet,  In  these  other 
areas.  Congress  went  ahead,  and  passed 
this  urgently  needed  legislation  out  of  Its 
own  sense  of  constitutional  power  and 
responsibility.  Essentially  without  ex- 
ception, the  constitutionality  of  each  and 
every  one  of  those  great  legislative  ac- 
tions was  later  vindicated  completely  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  We  in  Congress  today 
can  do  not  less. 

Indeed,  the  President's  posture  in  the 
present  legal  controversy  has  a  triple 
Irony.  It  is  Ironic  that  at  the  very  time 
the  President  is  urging  us  to  ignore  deep 
constitutional  doubts  and  vote  for  re- 
pressive crime  legislation  in  areas  like 
preventive  detention  and  no-knock 
searches,  he  is  also  luging  us  to  respect 
constitutional  doubts  and  vote  against 
America's  youth.  It  Is  ironic  that  he  asks 
us  to  enact  a  statute  charging  literacy 
and  residence  requirements  for  voting, 
but  to  reject  a  statute  changing  age  re- 
quirements, even  though  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  all  three  statutes  is  the 
same.  And.  it  is  ironic  that  a  President — 
who  campaigned  for  his  high  office  in 
large  part  on  his  view  of  a  strict  con- 
structionist SIS  one  who  would  give  Con- 
gress greater  leev/ay  to  write  laws,  and 
who  would  be  "very  conservative  In  over- 
throwing a  law  passed  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  at  the 
State  or  Federal  level" — now  seeks  to 
deprive  us,  the  elected  representatives, 
of  the  leeway  he  once  professed. 

Seventh,  contrary  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  President,  it  is  clear  that  a  Judicial 
test  of  the  voting  age  provision  can  be 
carried  out  promptly.  There  are  many 
Supreme  Court  precedents  demonstrat- 
ing the  speed  with  which  the  Court  can 
act,  especially  in  sensitive  areas  like  the 
right  to  vote.  Indeed,  as  I  have  indicated 
In  the  past,  there  is  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that.  If  the  statute  Is  enacted 
soon,  a  final  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
its  validity  can  be  handed  down  even 
before  January  1,  1971,  the  date  the  stat- 
ute actually  goes  into  effect. 

In  closing,  I  reaffirm  my  belief  that 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  Is  the  single 
most  effective  step  we  can  take  today  to 
bring  our  youth  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  political  processes  and  Institutions 
of  America.  In  recent  days  in  Washing- 
ton, we  have  seen  the  enormous  energy 
and  passionate  commitment  of  our 
youth,  their  dedication  to  a  better 
America,  the  intense  desire  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  oiu"  young  people 
to  work  constructively  within  the 
system. 

At  the  very  least,  I  think,  we  can  agree 
that  they  have  earned  the  right  to  vote. 
We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded 
by  any  false  optimism  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  accomplishing  our  goal  by  consti- 
tutional amendment.  All  previous  ef- 
forts In  Congress  to  pass  such  an 
amendment  have  met  with  uniform 
friistratlon  for  30  years.  The  poidlng 
voting  rights  bill  Is  our  only  real  chance 
of  achieving  this  reform,  and  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  act. 


May  18,  1970 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  I  have  received  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Lettebs   Fbou   Legal   Scholaks   Sttpportino 

THB   CoNsnTDnoNAtrrT   or   the   Statute 

LOWEEINO   THE   VOTINO   AGE   TO    18 
CAUrOKNIA 

i;NivEBsrrT  or  Caufornia. 

Los  Angeles, 
Scuooi,  or  Law. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  28, 1970. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Kennedy:  In  response  to 
your  inquiry,  I  am  In  complete  agreement 
with  your  position  as  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Voting  Rights  bill,  enabling  18- 
year-olda  to  vote  In  aU  elections.  Federal, 
State,  and  local.  By  reason  of  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan  It  Is  clear  that  Sec.  6  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  authorizes  Congress  to 
enact  the  Voting  Rights  bill.  One  hesitates 
to  conclude  that  any  current  Issue  of  consti- 
tutional law  Is  settled  beyond  debate,  but  In 
my  Judgment  the  Morgan  case  forecloses  any 
viable  argument  against  the  validity  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 
With  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

MIXVII.I.E  B.  NiMMER. 

Professor  of  Law. 

TTNtvERsrrY   or  Southern   Calitornia, 

Law  Center, 
University   Park,   Los   Angeles,   Calif., 
April  20. 1970. 
Sen  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  received  from 
your  office  a  few  weeks  ago  materials  bearing 
upon  the  proposed  legislation  on  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18.  I  think  the  proposal  Is 
an  excellent  Idea  and  I  encourage  you  and 
your  staff  to  continue  pursuing  the  matter. 
Please  feel  free  to  use  my  support  In  any 
way  that  may  be  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Christopher  D.  Stone. 

Professor  of  Late. 


The  Center  for  the  Study  or 
Democratic  Institutions/ the 
Fund  for  the  Rbpubuc,  Inc., 

April  7, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  response  to 
your  Inquiry  whether  It  Is  constitutionally 
permissible  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  by 
statute  rather  than  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, let  me  say,  as  a  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law.  that  I  concur  completely  with  your 
analysis  of  the  situation.  Katzenbach  v.  Afor- 
gan  authorizes  Congress  to  act  In  the  voting 
field  under  Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  I  support  your  action  and  wish 
you  every  success.  I  am.  incidentally,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  Catholic  University  Law 
School  and  am  currently  a  visiting  fellow 
here  at  the  Center. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoN  M.  Van  Dyke, 

Visiting  Fellow. 

University  or  San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  8, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator  E^ennedy:    Thank   you   for 
your  letter  of  ACarch   isth  oonoemlng  th« 
voting  rights  bill  sponaored  by  you  and  Sen- 
ator Mansfield.  I  read  with  great   Interaat 
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your  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  the  vote  for  18 
year  olds.  I  agree  heartily  with  your  position. 
As  a  University  professor  who  deals  dally 
with  the  youth  of  our  nation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  should  be  given  the  fran- 
chise. Many  in  the  18  to  21  year  old  group 
demonstrate  more  maturity  and  responslblU- 
Ity  than  citizens  twice  their  age. 

As  a  professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  I  fully 
agree  with  your  position  that  Congress  may 
enact  such  legislation.  In  my  opinion  such  a 
proposal  could  take  effect  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  trust  that  the  above  Information  will  be 
of  assistance  to  you.  Thank  you  for  soliciting 
my  comments. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  3.  Donnici. 
Associate  Professor. 

lOWA 

The  University  or  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  April  7, 1970. 
Senator  EIdward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  was  pleased  to 
receive  your  letter  of  March  18  and  a  copy 
of  your  remarks.  deUvered  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  on 
the  question  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18  by  legislation  rather  than  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Let  me  say,  simply,  that 
I  Join  you  In  the  Judgment  that  the  voting 
age  should  be  lowered,  and  in  the  arguments 
you  advance  In  favor  of  that  Judgment. 

The  constitutional  question  does  seem 
rather  easy  after  the  decision  In  Katzenbach 
V.  Morgan.  Although  you  may  overstate  the 
position  on  page  four  where  you  say  that 
it  is  only  necessary  for  Congress  to  conclude 
"that  the  Justifications  in  favor  of  extending 
the  franchise  outweigh  the  justifications  for 
restricting  |it),"  your  analysis  of  Morgan  Is 
otherwise  without  fault.  The  Court  in  that 
case  was  clearly  encouraging  Congress  to 
draw  upon  the  vast  store  of  federal  legisla- 
tive power  conferred  by  Section  6  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  primarily  for  the 
ptu-pose  of  Insulating  Itself  from  the  neces- 
sity of  making  controversial  decisions  turn- 
ing on  difficult  legislative  factual  determina- 
tions. Lowering  of  the  voting  age  is  Just  such 
a  decision. 

Thus,  an  Act  of  Congress  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  would  be  impervious  to  at- 
tack unless  the  Court  backtracks  on  Morgan, 
and  I  think  It  dare  not  do  that.  The  act 
would  be  shielded  to  the  presumption  of 
constitutionality  that  traditionally  attaches 
to  Congressional  enactments,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  indication  that  this  pre- 
sumption can  be  overcome  only  by  a  show- 
ing that  there  is  no  "perceivable"  basis  for 
a  Congressional  Judgment  either  that  with- 
holding the  franchise  from  individuals  over 
18  Is  a  denial  of  equal  protection  or  that 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  Individuals 
over  18  is  necessary  to  insure  that  these  in- 
dividuals receive  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
In  view  of  the  growing  sophistication  and 
awareness  of  young  adults,  the  legal  treat- 
ment and  responsibilities  of  Individuals  over 
18  in  most  matters,  and  the  burden  of  the 
present  war  on  this  age  group,  I  think  it 
would  be  Impoaslble  to  make  this  showing. 

In  sum.  then,  I  conclude  with  you  that 
Congressional  legislation  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18  would  be  constitutional  under 
Morgan,  despite  the  fact  that  the  classifica- 
tion Involved  in  that  case  had  ethnic  over- 
tones which  are  historically  more  suspect 
than  are  age  classifications.  Certainly,  the 
concurrence  of  Professors  Cox  and  lYeund 
in  the  conclusion  Is  extremely  persuasive 
support  for  your  position. 

Accelerating  Supreme  Court  review  of  the 
legislation  is  advisable,  both  because  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  a  determination 
of  unconstitutionality  after  an  election  and 


because  of  the  uncertainties  In  predicting 
decisions  in  the  future  if  President  Nixon 
is  given  further  opportunity  to  follow  his 
present  course  in  selecting  Supreme  Corirt 
Justices.  In  addition,  careful  consideration 
should  probably  be  given  to  the  danger  that 
large  numbers  of  students  attending  school 
away  from  home  will  be  disenfranchised  by 
state  residency  requirements. 

IX  In  the  future  I  can  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  any  way.  legal  or  poUtical,  please  caU 
on  me. 

Sincerely, 

David  J.  Reber. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

The  Universitt  or  Iowa, 

College  or  Law. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  April  27, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  following  is 
In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  18  asking 
for  an  opinion  on  the  eighteen-year-old 
voting  rights  biU.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Con- 
gress has  the  legislative  power  under  section 
five  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  change 
the  voting  age  to  eighteen  In  aU  federal, 
state,  and  local  elections.  A  constitutional 
amendment  Is  not  needed;  Congress  can 
achieve  this  result  by  statute.  Recent  cases 
suggest  that  Congress  can  use  at  least  two 
different  theories  to  support  a  statute  that 
would  enfranchise  eighteen-year-olds  in  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  elections. 

To  some  extent  section  five  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  gives  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  define  what  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  equal   protection  of  the  laws.   See 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641   at  656 
(1066) .  Congress  could  find  that  barring  per- 
sons   between    the    ages    of    eighteen    and 
twenty-one  years  old  from  voting  Is  an  ar- 
bitrary and  Irrational  discrimination  against 
them,  and,  therefore,  violates  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
A  legislative  finding  to  this  effect  followed 
by  a  statute  enfranchising  all  eighteen-year- 
olds  would  be  presumed  constitutional,  and 
would  probably  be  upheld  by  the  courts  on 
the  grounds  that  a  rational  Congress  could 
think   such   a   discrinUnatlon   is   capricious. 
Eighteen-year-olds   are   currently   liable   for 
military  service,  are  usually  high  school  grad- 
uates, and  by  the  standards  of  our  contem- 
porary society,  are  treated  for  most  purp>oses 
as  adults.  Furthermore,  they  are  sufficiently 
physically  and  mentally  mature  at  that  age, 
and  have  a  sufficiently  direct  and  immedi- 
ate stake  in  most  major  governmental  de- 
cisions, so   that   a  reasonable   Congressman 
could  think  that  excluding  them  from  the 
vote  Is  an  Irrational  act.  Oiven  these  facts, 
and   many   others   of   which   you   are   fully 
aware,  such  legislation  as  you  have  suggested 
should  be  deemed  constitutional  as  a  means 
of  Implementing  the  foiyteenth  amendment. 
Another    theory   upon   which    the   statute 
you  suggest  could  be  held  constitutional  de- 
pends   upon    a    congressional    finding    that 
young  adults  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-one  are  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  larger  society,  or 
that  they  have  in  fact  been  discriminated 
against  by  the  larger  society,  in  a  way  that 
hurts   their    Interests.    Congress   could   find 
that  enfranchising  persons  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  would  give  them 
enhanced    political    power    which    would    be 
helpful  in  assuring  non -discriminatory  and 
fair  treatment  for  them  from  the  larger  so- 
ciety. With  the  right  to  vote,  young  adiUts 
would  have  the  political  power  to  eliminata 
any  existing  arbitrary  governmental  discrim- 
ination worked  against  them,  and  the  po- 
litical  power  to   deter  the  creation  of  any 
such  dlscrlmlnatloDs  In  the  future.  By  anal- 
ogy   see    Katzenbach.    t.    Morgan,    SM    VS. 
641  at  6S3-3  (1966). 

For  a  good  discussion  of  both  of  the  above 
approaches  I  would  recommend  the  Harvard 
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Law   Review  »rtlcle  by  Profess© 
Cox  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
the  enforcement  power  of  the 
amendment.  The  article  may  be 
Harvard  Law  Review  91  ( 196e) . 

I    think    It    Is    very    Importan: 
statute  of  Congress  on  this  sul^Ject 
have  extensive  findings  of  fact 
Ings  of  fact  wUl  be  most  usefu 
seeking   to   uphold   such    a   statute 
opinion   the  Supreme  Court   of 
States  should  and  would  uphold 
tutlonallty    of   such    a   statute 
enfranchising  elghteen-year-oldj 
eral.  state,  and  local  elections  aa 
and    proper    means   of   enforclni  [ 
teenth  amendment. 
Tours  truly. 

AKTHUa  Ka*!. 
Law  School  Foundation 


Archibald 

(ieallng  with 

:  ourtheenth 

[Qund  at  80 
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Bo  M'iBLD, 


Professor. 


KANSAS 

Thb  VuviMMsm  or  BlkNsas. 
LawTtnct.  Kans..  Afril  1. 1970. 
Senator  Bdwakd  U.  Kknnkdt. 
V.S  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DK*a  S«»«AToa  Kxnnkdt:  I  all  writing  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  March  18.  1970  con- 
cerning the  lowering  of  the  votltg  age  to  18. 
I  favor  your  bill  but  I  really  <lo  not  think 
I  have  anything  to  add  to  the  ccnstitutlonal 
argumenu  set  forth  on  your  Senate  speech 
of  March  5,  1970.  Your  argxuneiits  were  very 
complete. 

Very  truly  yours. 

LAWaXNCS    R.    ^  'KLVTL. 

Associate  Profe)  sor  of  Late. 


MASSACHxrsrrrs 

Law   School  of  Haxvaxo  Vttrv  cxsriT 

Cambridge.  Mass..  Ap^il  7.  1970. 
Hon.  Bdwabs  M.  Kennedy. 
OS.   Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dka«  SxNAToa  Kennedy:  Thi  ink  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  Marcli  18.  and  for 
the  reprint  of  your  speech  of  March  15  on 
the  18- year-old  voting  bill 

Your  admirable  reasoning,  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  In  Katzenbaci  v.  Morgan, 
and  a  little  thought  of  my  own  (  n  the  matter, 
all  convince  me  that  nation  il  leglslaUon 
lowering  the  voting-age  to  18  s  both  desir- 
able and  constitutional. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  HI  ;e  the  Idea  of 
a  voting  age  which  varies  accoi  ding  to  State 
boundaries.  We  Americans  do  not  differ  in 
maturity  between  MaaBachuset(ta  and  Rhode 
Island,  or  between  VUlne  and  California. 

Surely  the  Fourteenth  Amen^ent's  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  and  that  ^Amendment's 
6th  Section,  authorizing  thel  Congress  to 
legislate  to  achieve  Equal  Ptotectlon.  to- 
gether vaUdate  the  18-year^ld  national 
standard.  If  Congress  decides  that  an  aver- 
age 18-year-old  can  understand  the  Issues 
in  a  modem  elecUon.  (which  1  do  not  at  all 
doubt)  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Supreme 
Court  should  hold  that  decision  invalid. 

Tour  letter  in  this  momlns's  New  York 
Tlmea  states  the  case  admirably.  I  hope  the 
bill  goes  through. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AETHVE     E.     !lUTHEaL.AND. 

Law  School  or  Haevako  Uni  rEaarrr. 

Cambridge.  Mass..  Aaril  S,  1970. 
Hon.  Bdwaeo  M.  Kennedy. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

p»A«  Sknatok  Kennedy  :  I  have  received 
your  letter  enclosing  your  reiAarks  sponsor- 
ing the  amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  bill 
that  would  enable  18  year  olds  to  vote. 

I  take  it  from  your  letter  that  you  are  more 
intcreated  in  my  views  on  the  constitutional 
law  quacUona  than  on  the  medts  of  the  pro- 
poaaL  In  recent  weeks  I  have  ^ead  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Archibald  Cox  ^pportlng  the 
constitutionality  of  the  amendment  and  the 
letter  of  alx  constitutional   lawyers  on  the 


Yale  Law  School  faculty  attacking  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  amendment  that  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  on  April  5. 
1970.  I  support  the  former  and  reject  the 
latter. 

The  view  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  Intended 
primarily  to  limit  state  restrictions  on  eth- 
nic minorities,  which  was  strongly  urged  by 
many,  including  some  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  the  period  Immediately  fol- 
lowing lU  adoption.  Is  a  relic  of  the  19th 
century.  The  Equal  Protection  Clause  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  applied  to  many  types  of 
state  legislation  having  no  relation  to  ethnic 
minorities.  Therefore,  to  argue,  as  the  letter 
does,  that  the  doctrine  of  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan  should  be  continued  In  this  way  Is 
to  argue  for  a  resuicUon  that  does  not  appear 
in  the  Court's  statement  of  the  doctrine, 
and  more  Importantly,  to  suggest  a  limita- 
tion of  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  by  returning  to  a  view  that  was 
rejected  In  the  19th  century. 

The  "conclusive"  reason  for  rejecting  the 
applicability  of  Kataenbach  v.  Morgan  that 
U  given  in  the  New  York  Times  letter  Is  the 
reference  In  I  a  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  age  of  twenty-one  In  connection 
with  voting.  More  specifically  i  2  requires 
reduction  of  the  number  of  Representatives 
from  a  State  when  the  right  to  vote  "is  denied 
to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of  such  State, 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  Is  wise  constitutional  interpretation 
to  find  in  a  provision  requiring  reduction  of 
representation  when  a  State  denies  the  vote 
to  someone  who  is  21  a  "conclusive  reason" 
for  saying  that  Congress  may  not.  under  {  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  Section  2  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Is  Intended  to  penalize  state  dls- 
enfranchlsement  of  voters,  not  to  prohibit 
congressional  enfranchisement  of  voters.  The 
reference  to  the  voting  age  of  twenty-one  is 
probably  best  understood  as  reflecting  the 
then  common  voting  age. 

Thus  I  do  not  believe  that  i  2  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  restricts  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  Katzenbach  v  Morgan  as 
set  out  In  Mr.  Coxs  statement  and  in  your 
remarks  as  they  appear  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  March  5.  1970. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ANDREW  L.  Kaufman, 

Professor  of  Law. 


Boston  College  Law  School, 

Brighton,  Mass.,  April  10.  1970. 
Hon  EowAXD  M.  Kennedy. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatoe  Kennedy:  ,Thank  you  for 
sending  me  the  excerpt  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  6  reporting  your 
statement  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
bin  to  reduce  the  minimum  voUng  age. 

I  believe  that,  under  the  doctrine  an- 
nounced in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  US. 
641.  a  finding  by  the  Congress  that  exclusion 
of  persona  In  certain  age  groups  from  the 
voting  franchise  constitutes,  for  specified 
reasons,  an  Invidious  and  unreasonable  dls- 
crlminaUon  against  such  persons  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  ap- 
propriate basis  for  Congressional  legislation 
In  enforcement  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  establish  a  minimum  voting  age. 

1  believed,  and  sUU  believe,  for  a  similar 
reason  that  It  was  unnecessary  to  resort  to 
the  process  of  constitutional  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  poll-tax  requirement  as  a  con- 
dlUon  to  the  exercise  of  the  voUng  privilege. 
Unfortunately,  this  was  the  method  chosen 
for  removal  of  that  abuse  when  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Amendment  waa  adopted.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  should  establish  a  precedent 
to  establish  the  dlsabUlty  of  Congress  to  do 
away  with  other  evils  In  the  voting  process. 
With  due  deference  to  my  peers  at  Yale  Law 
School  whose  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  subject  you  may  have  seen 
on   April   5.   1970.  I  do  not  think  that  the 


reference  to  voters  over  21  years  of  age  con- 
tained in  SecUon  2  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  is  apposite.  That  clause  pre- 
scribed a  remedy  for  a  specific  type  of  dis- 
criminatory practice,  and  should  not  be 
taken  to  preclude  legislative  action  under 
Section  5  dealing  with  other  forms  of  elec- 
toral discrimination. 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  O'Reilly.  Jr.. 

Professor  of  Law. 

NEW    YOBK 

Columbia  UNrvEBsrrY  in  the  Ctty 
OF  New  York.  School  or  Law. 

New  York.  N.Y..  April  3.  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  18,  1970.  and  for  the 
extract  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
6,  1970.  setting  forth  your  testimony  on  the 
proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  eighteen. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  your 
analysis  of  the  constitutionality  of  lowering 
the  voting  age  by  statute.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Katzenbach  v  Morgan  Is  a  remarkably  close 
precedent,  and  that  the  case  for  constitu- 
tionality Is  extremely  strong. 

You  may  be  Interested  In  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  the  Nere  York  Times  In  June  1968. 
in  which  the  same  conclusion  was  set  forth: 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  herewith.  At  around 
the  same  time  I  wrote  to  Senator  Birch  Bayh. 
as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  setting  forth  the 
same  arguments  at  somewhat  greater  length. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Albert  J   Rosenthal. 

(From  the  New  York  "nmes.  June  9.  1968] 

For  Nationwide  Voting  Ace  of  IS 
To  the  Editor:  Recent  news  Items  have  In- 
dicated a  growing  conviction  among  many 
people,  including  the  President,  that  the 
minimum  voting  age  should  be  reduced  on 
a  nationwide  basis  to  eighteen,  but  that  there 
Is  a  general  assumption  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  therefore  cannot  happen  quickly. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  same  pur- 
pose could  validly  be  accomplished  by  an 
ordinary  act  of  Congress,  pursuant  to  powers 
conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

It  will  l>e  recalled  that  unUl  recently  New 
York  State  conditioned  the  right  to  vote 
upon  literacy  In  EnglUh.  But  In  1966  Con- 
gress provided,  in  effect,  that  no  person  who 
had  completed  sixth  grade  Instruction  in 
Spanish,  in  a  school  In  Puerto  Rico,  could  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  In  any  election  In 
the  United  States  because  of  his  Inability  to 
read  or  write  English.  Faced  with  a  clear  con- 
filct  between  the  Federal  and  state  laws  on 
the  subject,  the  Supreme  Court  In  1968,  in 
the  case  of  Katzenbach  v  Morgan,  upheld  the 
Federal  statute. 

The  striking  factor  In  the  Court's  opinion 
was  that  It  assumed  that  the  New  York 
statute  might  well  have  been  a  perfectly 
proper  exercise  of  the  state's  power  to  regu- 
late qualifications  for  voting. 

Nevertheless,  the  Court  held  that  Section  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  conferred 
upon  Congress  power  similar  to  that  found  in 
the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause,  and  that 
pursuant  to  such  power  an  otherwise  valid 
state  law  might  nonetheless  be  suj>erseded 
by  Congress  if  Congress  could  reasonably  find 
that  such  supersession  was  appropriate  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  a  purpose  for  which  Con- 
gress was  empowered  to  legislate. 
enhanced  powex 
In  the  Morgan  case  the  Court  noted  that 
Congress  might  have  concluded  that  the  en- 
hanced political  power  conferred  would  "be 
helpful  In  gaining  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment in  public  services,  for  the  entire  Puerto- 
Rlcan  community." 
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It  would  seem  that  much  the  same  kind  of 
argument  could  be  made  with  respect  to  re- 
duction of  the  voting  age.  Congress  cotild 
conclude,  for  example,  that  the  Interests  of 
young  people  and  their  views  on  such  sub- 
jects as.  among  others.  Selective  Service  pol- 
icies and  laws  pertaining  to  education,  de- 
served greater  attention  In  the  political  proc- 
ess. Thus  the  granting  of  the  vote  to  them 
wotild  similarly  "be  helpful  In  gaining  non- 
discriminatory treatment."  There  Is  a  strong 
hint  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  accept  such  an  express 
or  Implicit  determination  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress as  a  basis  for  upholding  the  statute. 

Some  young  people  seem  alienated  from 
society,  rejecting  all  Involvement.  Others 
have  turned  to  force  rather  than  reasoned 
discourse  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  But 
we  have  also  seen  a  remarkable  outpouring 
of  youthful  Idealism  Into  legitimate  political 
activities.  Reduction  of  the  voting  age.  while 
no  panacea,  would  undoubtedly  strengthen 
this  trend.  Congress  has  the  apparent  con- 
stitutional power  to  take  this  step,  and 
should  exercise  it  now. 

Albebt  J.  Rosenthal, 

Professor  of  Late. 

Columbia  Uniyersitt,  New  York,  June  4, 
1968. 


north   CAROLINA 

The  UNTvExarrr  or  North  Caro- 
lina, School  or  Law, 

Chapel  HiU,  N.C..  April  7, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Belatedly  I  ac- 
knowledge with  appreciation  receipt  of  your 
letter  and  enclosure  of  March  18  resiiectlng 
Congressional  reduction  of  the  voting  age  to 
eighteen.  The  Court's  historic  decision  In 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  does  Indeed  lay  basis 
for  Congressional  action  with  repect  to  voting 
rights  never  before  within  constitutional 
bounds.  Indeed.  In  combination  with  Vnited 
States  T.  Guest,  it  suggests  a  reach  of  Fed- 
eral power  In  clvU  relations  possibly  the 
equal  of  the  seemingly  limitless  extent  of 
Federal  power  over  matters  economic.  If  this 
is  Its  Import,  the  end  of  federalism  as  a  divi- 
sion of  policy-making  power  between  Con- 
gress and  the  States  is  at  hand  and  the  only 
brand  of  federalism  remaining  will  be  ad- 
ministrative federalism,  viz.  policy  formula- 
tion by  the  Congress  with  partially  localized 
administration  thereof.  Conceivably,  the  very 
ramifications  of  Morgan  might  lead  to  Judi- 
cial hesitancy  concerning  the  extension  of  Its 
doctrine  despite  the  analogy  you  stress  be- 
tween literacy  test  and  voting  age.  Doubtless 
this  would  not  happen  with  a  Warren  Court, 
but  might  with  one  less  disposed  to  run  a 
major  holding  out  to  Its  ultimate  possibili- 
ties. On  this  analysis,  the  sooner  the  con- 
stitutional issue  reaches  the  Supreme  Court 
for  decision  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

The  above  constitutes  a  response  to  your 
request  for  my  reaction  as  a  professor  of  Con- 
stitutional Law.  As  a  citizen,  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  reduction  In  voting  age. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  R.  Strong. 

Professor  of  Law. 


OHIO 

Chase  Law  School. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  April  10.  1970. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  18  to 
Professor  Orosse.  who  Is  no  longer  associated 
with  Chase  Law  School.  I  am  now  attempting 
to  enlighten  the  students  on  Constitutional 
Law.  I  have  waited  to  reply  to  your  letter 


until  we  entertained  discussion  of  Katzen- 
bach v.  Morgan  In  class. 

From  the  reading  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  you  enclosed,  I  gather  your 
support  for  the  amendment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Is  based  on  the  Morgan  decision. 
I  think  this  Is  certainly  a  valid  interpretation 
of  the  case.  The  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
attached  great  Import  to  the  enabling  clause. 
I  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  In  order 
to  sanction  this  lowering  of  the  voting  age, 
support  must  be  found  by  this  reading  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  By  Justice 
Brennan's  majority  opinion,  the  Court  seems 
to  give  Congress  the  legislative  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  enabling  clause  that  it 
earlier  gave  Congress  with  respect  to  eco- 
nomic regulation  through  the  "necessary  and 
proper  clause".  Whether  it  is  a  plenary  power 
will  remain  to  be  seen.  On  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  In  question  Is  certainly 
supportable  by  Morgan  and  the  decision  also 
in  United  States  v.  Quest.  It  will  remain  to 
be  seen  whether  any  change  In  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  Court  will  affect  this  Interpre- 
tation. 

From  a  personal  viewpoint,  I  think  the 
lowering  of  the  voting  age  Is  imperative.  The 
facts  that  you  quote  in  the  Congressional 
Record  definitely  shows  the  desirability  of 
the  legislation.  I  have  been  enfranchised  only 
four  years,  as  I  am  only  25  years  old.  Whether 
you  decide  that  my  age  affects  my  constitu- 
tional Judgment  remains  to  be  seen.  I  think 
to  correct  the  evils  in  our  society  which  touch 
our  youth  we  need  to  afford  the  youth  an 
opportunity  to  work  within  the  system, 
rather  than  without  it. 

I  most  certainly  i4>preciate  the  opportunity 
to  be  of  some  aid  in  your  attempt  to  pass  this 
legislation.  If  I  may  be  of  further  help,  please 
let  me  know. 

Yours  truly. 

Prof.  Frederic  S.  Gray. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

University  or  Pennsylvania, 

The  Law  School, 
Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  May  1, 1970. 
Hon.   Edward   M.   Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  18,  enclosing  your  testi- 
mony supporting  legislation  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  In  all  elections. 

I  think  your  position  on  the  constitutional 
question  is  the  correct  one.  In  my  view. 
Congress  has  constitutional  power,  under 
Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to 
forbid  States  to  deny  the  right  to  vote,  on 
the  ground  of  age.  to  persons  who  are  older 
than  eighteen.  I  agree,  In  the  main,  with  the 
reasons  which  have  been  spelled  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Cox  in  support  of  this  view  and  which 
flow  from  the  Supreme  Cotut's  decision  In 
Morgan  v.  Katzenbach. 

There  Is  one  respect  in  which  I  disagree 
with  what  you  say  in  your  testimony,  al- 
though I  agree  with  your  result.  While  the 
difference  between  us  may  only  be  a  verbal 
one.  it  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  legislation  which  may  be 
ultimately  enacted.  You  say  (p.  4)  that  "If 
Congress  concludes  that  the  Justifications  in 
favor  of  extending  the  franchise  outweigh 
the  Justifications  for  restricting  the  fran- 
chise, then  Congress  has  the  power  to  change 
the  law  by  statute  and  grant  the  vote  to  18 
year -olds."  You  repeat  the  thought  later  on 
p.  4  by  saying  that  "If  Congress  weighs  the 
various  Interests  and  determines  that  a  rea- 
sonable basis  exists  for  granting  the  fran- 
chise to  18  year-olds,  a  statute  reducing  the 
voting  age  to  18  could  not  be  successfully 
challenged  as  unconstitutional." 

I  do  not  think  that  Section  6  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  as  interpreted  by  ATor- 
gan.  permits  Congress  to  make  Its  judgment 
of  what  the  minimum  voting  age  should  be 


binding  on  the  States,  even  though  Its  judg- 
ment be  a  reasonable  one.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, It  is  the  States — not  Congress — 
which  have  the  right  to  make  the  initial 
judgment  about  voting  quallflcatloas  (at 
least  where  state  elections  are  concerned 
and  where  the  Constitution,  as  in  Article 
I,  Section  7,  clause  1  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment,  refers  to  state  elections  in  de- 
termining those  qualified  to  vote  In  federal 
elections) .  Congress  does  have  the  power, 
however,  to  determine  that  a  State  Judgment 
about  the  minimum  age  Is  sufficiently  un- 
reasonable so  as  to  violate  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause,  and  to  forbid  the  States  to  en- 
force such  a  Judgment.  There  Is  a  difference 
between  saying  that  a  State  Judgment  about 
voting  age  Is  trron^.  In  the  sense  that  Con- 
gress would  have  reached  a  different  Judg- 
ment, and  saying  that  the  State  Judgment 
about  voting  age  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  be 
unconstitutionally  unfair.  I  think  that  Con- 
gress has  to  say  the  latter  In  order  to  support 
legislation  lowering  the  voting  age. 

Thus,  although  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  set  a  mlnlmiim  voting  age 
of  eighteen  through  statute,  I  think  that 
this  action  must  be  based  on  the  conclu- 
sion by  Congress  that  a  higher  age  would 
constitute  a  denial  of  equal  protection,  not 
merely  on  the  conclusion  by  Congress  that 
eighteen  is  a  reasonable  minimum  age.  ifat- 
zcnbach  y.  Morgan  suggests  that  kinds  of 
findings  Congress  might  make  which  would 
support  its  conclusion  that  an  age 
higher  than  eighteen  denies  equal  pro- 
tection. It  might  be  found,  for  exam- 
ple, that  government  Is  not  equally 
responsive  to  the  special  interests  of  persons 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  because 
they  lack  the  vote,  and  that.  In  view  of  the 
educational  level  of  most  eighteen  year-olds, 
and  their  treatment  as  adults  In  many  areas 
such  as  criminal  law  (the  line  between  juve- 
nile and  adult  offenders  Is  often  drawn  at 
eighteen)  and  military  obligation,  a  dis- 
crimination between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one  year-olds  appears  Invidious.  At  least 
the  conclusory  finding  by  Congress  that 
denial  of  the  vote  to  eighteen  year -olds  de- 
nies equal  protecti(»i  In  view  of  theee  fac- 
tors, should  be  incorporated  Into  the  legisla- 
tion, as  a  preamble  or  otherwise.  If  that  Is 
possible.  Such  a  finding  would,  I  believe, 
maximize  the  chances  of  the  legislation 
being  upheld. 

Sincerely, 

PatTL  Bender. 

PUERTO    RICO 

School  or  Law, 
University  or  Pumtto  Rico. 
Rio  Piedras,  PJt.,  April  3,  1970. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Yesterday  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  March  18  and  a  copy  of 
testimony  you  delivered  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee on  an  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  bill  to  enable  18  year  olds  to  vote  in 
all  elections.  I  have  read  your  testimony 
with  great  Interest  and  have  also  reexamined 
all  pertinent  cases  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  law  review  articles.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  I*rofe680r  Cox  and  Professor 
Preund  which  are  Included  In  your  testi- 
mony. I  have  nothing  to  add  to  their  anal- 
ysis. I  am  also  In  favor  of  granting  the 
electoral  franchise  to  18  year  olds. 

I  have  examined  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment as  found  In  116  Congressional  Record. 
Senate  5950  (March  4,  1970).  I  find  that 
Section  302  applies  to  "any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision"  and  that  Section  304  pro- 
vides that  the  term  "State"  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  seems,  therefore. 
that  the  amendment  will  not  apply  to  elec- 
tions In  Puerto  Blco,  even  though  Puerto 
Rlcans    are    American    citizens     and    even 
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though  a  "federar"  election  (that  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner)  Is  he|d  In  Puerto 
Rico  every  toui  years. 

As  a  matter  of  policy .  I  bel  eve  that  we 
Puerto  Rlcans  should  decide  wh  sther  18  year 
olds  should  have  the  right  to  rote  In  local 
elections.  As  you  probably  kno  v.  a  referen- 
dum on  that  question  Is  to  be  h  ;ld  In  Puerto 
Rico  next  November. 

However,  from  a  constltutio  aal  point  of 
\  lew  it  Is  very  doubtful  whether  Congress  can 
exclude  American  citizens  living  In  Puerto 
Rico  from  a  law  which  Is  designed  to  guaran- 
tee "American  citizens"  the  du«  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  lawt  "guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution." Federal  due  process  applies  to 
Puerto  Rico,  although  It  Is  not  iilear  whether 
It  stems  from  the  5th  Amendment  or  the 
14th  Amendment.  Colon-RosK  h  v.  Puerto 
Rico.  25«  P  2d.  393  (1958):  S  tagg  v  Des- 
cartes. 344  P  ad.  578  (1957):  Msra  v.  Mejlas 
206  P  3d.  377  (1953).  There  la  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  federal  equal  pi  election  also 
applies  to  the  Commonwealth.  !lee  In  general 
LelbowltK.  The  Applicability  ol  Federal  Law 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pui>rto  Rico.  56 
Georgetown  Law  Journal  219  (^967). 

With  my  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

RAtrl,  SERRANO'  Gbtls. 


Profei  $or  of  Laic. 


Texas  Tech  Unii  ersitt 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  /tpril  6,  1970 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kknnedt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy;  Ttank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  18  and  th  e  opportunity 
to  express  my  comments  oi  the  Voting 
Rights  bill  to  enable  18  year  olds  to  vote. 
I  share  yotir  views  that  the  mliiimum  voUng 
age  should  be  lowered  to  18  far  all  Federal. 
State  and  local  elections  and  |hat  Congress 
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under    the    Supreme    Court 
Katzenbach  v.  Uorgan.  86  S 
has  the  constitutional  power 
ute  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan 
discussed  the  scope  of  Judicial 
gressional  power.  The  questlo: 
sented  was:  "If  Congress,  um 
14th  Amendment  enacted  i  4( 
Ing  Rights  Act  of  1965  that  precluded  the 
enforcement  of  the  New  Yorkj  English  liter- 
My  law.  would  the  Court  be  r^iuired  to  find 
the  New  York  Uw  In  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  l^tk  Amendment 
before  It  could  find  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  enact  i  4(e)  under  IS  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  The  Court  held]  that  its  task 
was  not  to  determine  whether 'the  New  Tork 
English  literacy  requirement  as  applied  to 
deny  the  right  to  vote  to  a  p^^on  who  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  slxt^  grade  In  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  school  violates  ^he  equal  pro 
tection  clatise  of  the  14th  A 
stead,  the  question  for  t 
whether  I  4(e)  was,  as  requir 
14th  Amendment,  approprla 
enforce  the  equal  protection  |  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment. 

By  analogy,  the  scope  of 
of  congressional  |>ower  as  dl 
enbach  v.  Morgan  could  be 
Voting  Rights  bill  to  enable 
vote.  The  question  present 
Congress,  under  $  5  of  the  14 
enacted  a  Voting  Rights  bill 
that  precluded  the  enforcem< 
laws  establishing  the  voting 
the  Court  be  required  to  flndl  the  state  laws 
in  violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  Amendment  befote  It  could  find 
that  Congress  had  the  powet  to  enact  the 
18  year  olds  VoUng  Rights  b|ll  under  i  5  of 
the  14th  Amendment.  The  Court,  under 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  shoulfl  hold  that  Its 
task  Is  not  to  determine  whither  the  state 
requirements  as  applied  to  deny  the  right 
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to  vote  to  a  person  between  18  and  21  violate 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  Instead,  the  question  for  the 
Court  would  be  whether  the  18  year  olds 
Voting  Rights  bill  was.  as  required  by  I  6  of 
the  14th  Amendment,  appropriate  legislation 
to  enforce  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment. 

The  significance  of  this  shift  In  question 
is  to  limit  Judicial  review  of  congressional 
power.  This  Is  not  a  new  doctrine  but  can 
be  traced  back  to  at  least  the  time  of  Holmes 
in  his  dissenting  opinions  in  Lochner  v.  New 
York  and  Coppage  v.  Kansas. 

Once  the  shift  In  question  occurred  in 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  the  Court  consid- 
ered three  questions  In  order  to  determine 
whether  }  4ie)  was  appropriate  legislation: 
( 1 )  Whether  5  4(e)  was  an  enactment  to  en- 
force the  equal  protection  clause  (86  S.  Ct. 
6t  1724);  (3)  Whether  5  4(e)  was  plainly 
adapted  to  further  the  alms  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  (86  8.  Ct  at  1724-26):  and 
(3)  Whether  the  constitutional  remedies 
adopted  In  {  4(e)  constituted  means  which 
were  not  prohibited  by.  but  were  consistent 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (86  S.  Ct  at  1726-28) . 

By  analogy,  the  Court  should  follow  the 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  analysis  to  determine 
whether  the  18  year  olds  Voting  Rights  bill 
is  appropriate  legislation.  First,  the  answer 
to  whether  the  18  year  olds  Voting  Rights 
bill  was  an  enactment  to  enforce  the  equal 
protection  clause,  could  be  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Voting  Rights  bill  was  a  measure 
to  secure  for  persons  18  to  21  nondiscrimi- 
natory treatment  by  government  In  the  im- 
position of  voting  qualifications.  Second,  a 
two-fold  answer  to  whether  the  Voting 
Rights  bill  was  plainly  adapted  to 
further  the  alms  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  could  be  given: 

(a)  The  practical  effect  of  the  Voting 
Rights  bill  is  to  prohibit  the  states  from  de- 
nying the  right  to  vote  to  large  segments 
of  its  community.  The  Voting  Rlghu  bill 
enhances  the  political  power  of  the  18  to  21 
age  group  which  will  be  helpful  in  gaining 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  In  the  commu- 
nity. The  Voting  Rights  bill  thereby  enables 
the  18  to  21  minority  better  to  obtain  "per- 
fect equality  of  civil  rlghu  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law." 

(b)  It  Is  well  within  congressional  au- 
thority to  say  that  this  need  of  the  18  to  21 
minority  for  the  vote  warranted  federal  in- 
trusion on  any  state  interests  served  by  the 
state  age  requirements.  It  was  for  Congress. 
as  the  branch  that  made  the  Judgment,  to 
assess  and  weigh  the  various  conflicting  con- 
siderations. It  is  not  for  the  Court  to  re- 
view the  congressional  resolution  of  these 
factors.  It  Is  enough  that  the  Coiut  Is  able 
to  perceive  a  basis  on  which  the  Congress 
might  resolve  the  conflict  as  It  did  There 
plainly  was  such  a  basis  to  support  the  Vot- 
ing RlghU  bill.  116  Congressional  Record 
(March  5,  1970). 

Third,  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  constitutional  remedies  adopted 
In  the  Voting  Rights  bill  constituted  means 
which  were  not  prohibited  by.  but  were  con- 
sistent with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Is  based  only  on  whether  It  was 
permissible  and  not  whether  the  age  should 
be  below  18.  "A  statute  Is  not  Invalid  under 
the  Constitution  because  it  might  have  gone 
further  than  It  did." 

Some  notice  should  be  paid  to  the  dis- 
senting opinion  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  86 
8.  Ct.  1731  (1966),  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  In  their  view  con- 
gressional power  Is  more  limited  than  what 
appears  In  the  Court's  opinion.  First,  the 
Court  must  determine  whether  the  condi- 
tion with  which  Congress  has  sought  to  deal 
is  in  truth  an  infringement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  It  Is,  the  Court  would  next  consider 
whether  the  statute  Is  appropriate  remedial 
legislation  to  cure  an  established  violation 
of  a  constitutional  command.   The   dissent 


then  found  that  there  was  no  legislative 
record  supporting  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tion and  therefore  it  could  not  find  that  the 
state  enactment  violated  federal  constitu- 
tional rights.  Applying  this  to  the  VoUng 
Rights  bill  to  enable  18  year  olds  to  vote, 
the  question  that  the  dissent  would  consider 
first  Is  whether  the  state  enactments  that 
set  the  minimum  voting  age  at  21.  20 
(Hawaii)  and  19  (Alaska),  do  In  fact  violate 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  This  question  would  require  an 
affirmative  answer  before  the  dissent  would 
consider  whether  It  was  appropriate  remedial 
legislation  under  5  5  of  the  14th  Amendment. 
Viewing  the  voting  rights  for  18  year  olds 
in  this  light,  the  case  becomes  substantially 
more  difficult 

Alhough  I  believe  that  under  Katzenbach 
V.  Morgan  Congress  would  have  the  power  to 
enact  the  Voting  Rights  bill  to  enable  18  year 
olds  to  vote  and  action  should  be  taken  In 
this  direction,  several  other  factors  should 
be  mentioned  that  could  cause  the  Court  to 
hold  that  Congress  does  not  have  the  power. 
First.  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  was  a  7-2  deci- 
sion. The  dissenters  were  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  With  the 
change  In  Court  membership  and  a  shift  of 
one  Justice,  the  vote  could  become  4-5.  Sec- 
ond, Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  was  decided  In 
1966  in  an  era  when  civil  rights  were  In 
vogue.  It  was  a  logical  follow-up  to  Heart  of 
Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States  and  Katzen- 
bach V.  McClung.  The  Court  may,  by  the 
time  a  test  case  comes  before  It,  be  In  a  dif- 
ferent mood  and  thus  distinguish  Katzen- 
bach V.  Morgan.  Third,  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan was  an  open-ended  decision  which,  like 
McCulloch  V.  Marland,  would  give  Congress 
extensive  power  over  the  states.  By  distin- 
guishing future  cases,  the  Court  could  limit 
this  power  drastically. 
Sincerely. 

Martin  A.  Prey. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

virginia 
College  op  William  and  Mary, 
Marshall-Wttke  School  or  Law. 
Williamsburg.  Va.,  March  26, 1970. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  18.  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Bill  of  1970,  lowering  the  voting  age  of  18 
in  all  Federal,  state  and  local  elecOons. 

I  am  emphatically  In  agreement  with  you 
that  such  a  provision  may  be  enacted  by 
Congress  without  the  need  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  so  far  as  Federal  elections 
and  primaries  are  concerned.  Whether  Con- 
gress may  extend  Its  authority  over  elec- 
tions to  state  and  local  voting,  especially 
where  these  are  not  held  In  conjunction  with 
Federal  elecOons.  may  well  become  a  Justici- 
able question  before  the  courts.  My  personal 
sympathy  would  be  with  the  view  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Ai-endment  would  be  applicable,  but  there 
Is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  how  the  Court 
might  rule.  Inasmuch  as  there  Is  manifestly 
a  trend  among  the  states  toward  lowering 
the  voting  age,  I  should  have  hoped  that  a 
Congressional  enactment  dealing  solely  with 
Federal  elections  would  have  encouraged  a 
general  movement  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  states,  without  the  possibility  of  pre- 
cipitating a  Judicial  challenge  to  the  legis- 
lation. 

On  the  subject  of  the  electorlal  franchise 
generally,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  hope  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment eliminating  the  Electoral  College  may 
be  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  and  approved 
for  submission  to  the  people.  Not  only  Is 
the  Electoral  College  an  artificial  device 
which  never  worked,  except  Invidiously,  but 
it  is  a  glaring  anachronism  In  the  modern 
age  of  one-man,  one-vote,  and  phllosophl- 
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cally  If  not  practically  inconsistent  with  the 
concepts  of  national  citizenship  and  equal 
protection  In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Some  of  these  Ideas  I  have  discussed  In 
both  volumes  of  my  current  book  on  Court 
and  Constitution  in  the  20th  Century.  I  hope 
you  will  have  opportunity  to  examine  the 
first  volume,  subtitled.  The  Old  Legality, 
1889-1932,  which  was  published  last  year,  as 
well  as  the  second.  The  New  Legality,  1932- 
1968.  which  win  appear  late  this  spring. 
Respectfully, 

William  F.  Swindler, 

Professor  of  Law. 

wisconsin 
The  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Law  School, 
Madison,  Wis.,  April  1.  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  18  concerning  the 
amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  Bill  which 
would  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

I  agree  that  Section  5  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, as  Interpreted  In  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan, 384  U.S.  641  (1966),  supports  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  measure.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  a  basis,  which  the  Court  can 
perceive,  "upon  which  Congress  might  predi- 
cate a  Judgment  that"  denying  the  vote  to 
citizens  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18  but 
not  21  Is  "an  invidious  discrimination  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abner  Brodie, 
Professor  of  Law. 

CALirORNIA 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 

THE  Behavioral  Sciences. 
Stanford,  Calif.,  April  21,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate  — 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  appreciate 
your  inquiry  regarding  my  views  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  changing  the  voting  age  by 
statute.  I  have  Just  written  to  the  President 
on  this  matter,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
enclosing  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  give  you  my 
conclusions  regarding  the  constitutional 
propriety  of  the  route  you  support. 

I  regret  this  rare  occasion  on  which  I  am 
compelled    to   differ    from    your   position. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gerald  Gunther, 
Professor  of  Law,   Stanford    University, 
School  of  Law  (on  leave). 

Center  for  Advanced  Study 
IN  the  Behavioral  Sciencks, 

Stanford,  Calif..  April  20,  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  President:  I  am  a  professor 
of  constitutional  law  and  the  author  of  a 
casebook  on  constitutional  law  widely  used 
in  American  law  schools.  I  am  glad  to  sub- 
mit a  brief  statement  of  my  views  regarding 
the  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  vote 
to  18-year  olds  in  all  elections,  national  and 
state. 

I  support  that  extension  of  the  suffrage 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  I  believe,  however,  that 
constitutional  amendment,  not  congressional 
legislation.  Is  the  prefer  route  to  attain  that 
desirable  objective  under  our  constitutional 
scheme. 

I  appreciate  that  arguments  In  support  of 
the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  can 
be  fashioned  on  the  basis  of  Section  5  of  the 
14th  Amendment  as  Interpreted  In  Katzen- 
bach V.  Morgan,  and  I  recognize  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  might  well  sustain  the  constitu- 
tionality if  the  bill  were  enacted.  This  Is  not 
the  end  of  the  matter,  of  course:  under  our 
system,  Congress  and  the  President  have  an 


obligation  to  exercise  a  conscientious  Inde- 
pendent Judgment  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, especially  on  questions  such  as  this 
that  are  not  foreclosed  by  repeated  and  firm 
Supreme  Court  rulings.  (See.  for  example, 
the  careful  discussion  of  the  proper  role  of 
the  political  departments  on  constitutional 
Issues  In  D.  O.  Morgan,  "Congress  and  the 
Constitution"  (1966).) 

My  main  reasons  for  doubting  the  con- 
stitutional propriety  of  the  proposal  stem 
from  my  understanding  of  the  appropriate 
role  of  Court  and  Congress  In  defining  the 
scope  of  14th  Amendment  rights.  Section  5 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  "enforce"  rights 
"by  appropriate  legislation,"  to  be  sure;  but 
the  primary  role  in  articulating  the  content 
of  the  "rights"  to  be  enforced  lielongs  to  the 
Court,  not  Congress,  I  believe.  Congress  may 
make  fact  findings  and  express  its  views  to 
help  inform  the  Court's  ultimate  constitu- 
tional Judgment,  of  course.  But  to  give  to 
Congress  a  far-reaching  autonomous  au- 
thority to  redefine  the  content  of  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process  (binding  on  the 
Court  so  long  as  a  minimal  rationality  test 
Is  satisfied)  would  mark  a  radical  and  unde- 
sirable departure  from  our  constitution 
traditions. 

The  Court's  result  in  the  Morgan  case  is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  context  of  that 
case.  But  to  press  all  of  the  language  of  that 
case  to  its  maximum  extent  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  would  be  unsound  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  To  me,  the  most  Important  objec- 
tion Is  that  It  would  cqien  the  door  to  con- 
gressional overturning  of  Court  decisions  in 
a  number  of  areas — criminal  procedure  is  an 
example  that  comes  readily  to  mind.  Most 
scholars  would  agree,  I  believe,  that  the  un- 
persuasive  footnote  in  the  Morgan  opinion 
is  not  a  tenable,  principled  safeguard  against 
the  invocation  of  the  Section  5  power  to  cur- 
tall  constitutional  safeguards.  (Some  of  the 
implications  of  a  broad,  nearly  autonomous 
congressional  power  to  control  the  scope  of 
14th  Amendment  rights  via  Section  5  are  ex- 
plored In  R.  A.  Burt,  "Miranda  and  Title  II: 
A  Morganatic  Marriage,"  1969  Supreme  Court 
Review  81,  as  well  as  In  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's 
thoughtful  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Mor- 
gan case  itself.) 

Reliance  on  legislation  would  be  especially 
Inappropriate  with  respect  to  age  qualifica- 
tions on  voting  In  state  elections — an  area 
traditionally  reserved  to  state  control,  an 
area  not  subject  to  charges  of  discrimination 
against  discrete  minorities  that  would  Justify 
national  intervention.  In  an  area  such  as 
this,  constitutional  amendment  is  surely  the 
route  which  would  prove  least  damaging  to 
our  constitutional  structure.  I  must  add  that 
many  of  my  constitutional  doubts  regarding 
legislation  regarding  age  qualifications  are 
also  applicable  to  a  provision  in  the  Admin- 
istration's own  voting  proposals:  the  elimina- 
tion of  literacy  tests  in  all  elections  (quite 
Independent  of  the  background  of  racial  dis- 
crimination that  provided  a  legitimate  basis 
for  the  literacy  test  provisions  In  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  sustained  in  South  Caro- 
lina V.  Katzenbach) .  I  accordingly  hope  that 
the  political  branches  of  our  government  will 
exercise  their  Judgment  to  assure  that  the 
prc^>er  constitutional  methods  are  followed 
in  achieving  the  desirable  goal  of  extending 
the  vote. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Oerald  Ottnthck, 
Professor    of   Law,    Stanford    Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  {on  leave) . 

connecticut 

Yale  Law   School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  3.  1970. 
Hon.  BowARO  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.   Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  18,  asking  for  my  views 
on  the  18-year  old  voting  bill. 


I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  I  consider 
this  bill  definitely  and  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional. To  me.  Section  2  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  by  impUcatlom,  as  near  Inevit- 
able as  any  ever  Is  in  law,  establishes  that  it 
is  a  fixed  assumption  of  our  Constitution 
that  the  States  may,  if  they  see  fit,  set  the 
age  of  21  years  as  the  minimum  for  voting. 
I  would  hate  to  have  to  live  without  all  the 
constitutional  assumptions  which  have  less 
firm  basis  than  this  one  has  in  Section  2. 

Holding  this  opinion,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned as  to  the  position  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  put  U  this  legislation 
passes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Court  wUl 
have  either  to  uphold  a  statute  against 
which  very  strong — to  me,  absolutely  con- 
clusive— constitutional  objection  exists,  or 
bear  the  wrath  of  millions  of  young  people. 

The  undesirability  of  the  Court's  being 
put  in  the  latter  position  is  clear  enough. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  act  should  be  up- 
held, then  I  see  hardly  any  rational  limit  on 
what  the  Court  must  later  uphold,  if  It  Is  to 
act  with  consistency. 

I  am  really  worried  about  the  Court's  be- 
ing tendered  this  alternative;  that  is  my  rea- 
son for  writing  so  franUy. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Very  sincerely. 

Charles  L.  Black.  Jr., 
Luce  Professor  Jurisprudence. 

Yale  Law  School. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  7, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  appreciate  your 
soliciting  my  views  on  the  constitutionality 
of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  eighteen  by 
statute.  You  may  have  seen  a  letter  in  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times,  of  which  I  was 
one  of  the  signers,  expressing  the  view  that 
such  a  course  of  action  would  probably  be 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  Issue  was  too 
Important  to  run  the  risk  of  Judicial  in- 
validation. 

The  point  Is.  obviously,  arguable.  Your 
testimony,  which  constitutes  the  best  de- 
fense of  the  constitutionality  of  the  statu- 
tory course  of  acton  I  have  seen,  makes  a 
number  of  telling  points,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  might  very  well  accept  the  argument. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  I  have  is  with  the 
statement  of  the  controlling  test  at  the  top 
of  page  four,  indicating  that  it  Is  for  Con- 
gress to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  vote 
for  eighteen -year -olds,  and  for  the  Court 
to  defer  unless  it  can  label  the  balance  struck 
by  Congress  irrational.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  test  to  be  applied  to  ordinary  legislation; 
I  therefore  cannot  see  how  it  could  also 
be  the  test  for  legislation  which  declares 
unconstitutional  a  state  practice.  I  know,  as 
you  Indicate,  the  Morgan  case  contains  lan- 
guage which  supports  the  assimilation  of 
the  two  tests,  but  I  doubt  that  the  Court 
would — and  think  it  ought  not — take  that 
language  seriously  in  the  instant  case,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  what  seems  to  me  the 
unanswerable  implication  of  section  2  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  that  the  age  of  21 
constitutes  a  permissible  cut-off. 

I  know  that  as  a  lawyer  you  will  tinder- 
stand  why  I  feel  it  necessary  to  take  this 
position  despite  my  agreement  that  the  vot- 
ing age  should  be  lowered.  The  proposed 
statute  would  put  the  Court  in  an  unde- 
sirable squeeze  between  a  politically  pop- 
ular position  and  what  I  think  is  the  Impli- 
cation of  the  Constitution.  And  a  legitima- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  face  of  such  a  strong 
constitutional  objection  would  carry,  I  fear, 
dangerous  precedential  potential — psycholog- 
ically, if  not  indeed  on  the  merits — for  other 
sorts  of  legislation  I  know  you  would  dis- 
approve aa  strongly  as  I. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Hart  Ely. 
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nxjKom 
Thb  CMivHturr  or  Ci^iCAao, 

TBM   tAW 

Ap^  u.  uro. 

Sen.  Bdwabo  IC  KxjnfB>T. 

V^.  Senmte, 

Wm^himfton.  D.C.  .         

Dua  8knato«  Kxkmxdt:  Tbink  you 
Um  mxmOxig  oC  your  twOmonr  c*  ^^'^  *<• 
ToqulrcmenU  In  the  Vottng  Blgfts  BUL  I  Am 
happy  to  re«pond  to  your  request  for  »n 
opinion,  but  I  regret  th*t  th«  opinion  does 
not  accord  with  your  own. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  th*t  the  Ipower  to  de- 
termine the  qualiflcatlona  for  vt>ter»  In  both 
state  and  federal  elections  Is.  under  the  spe- 
dflc  t«rms  of  the  ConsUtutloo.  rested  In  the 
States.  Certainly  this  power  1$  Umlted  by 
the  Bqual  Protection  Clause  ban  on  Improper 
clasaiflcation  and  invidious  dlsUnctlons.  And 
dearly  Congress  has  the  right  to  eliminate 
such  discrimination,  aa  stated  la  K<Uxm>ach 
T  Morgan.  But  I  find  It  lmpo*alt)le  to  concur 
tn  the  view  that  a  Une  drawn, on  the  basis 
of  age  between  those  who  h|ave  attained 
twenty-one  years  and  those  yo»nger  U  such 
an  InvaUd  discrlmlnaUon.  Certainly.  If  It  Is, 
the  Une  between   those  who  rpach  the  age 


younger 


Is 


id  should  be 
le  States.  But 

the  Consu- 
ls too  high  a 


of  eighteen  and  those  who 
equally  invidious. 

I  agree  that  the  vote  could 
given  to  eighteen-year  olds  by 
I  think  that  the  perversion 
tutlOD  to  accomplish  this  end  , 
price.  One  of  the  major  problen^  from  which 
this  nation  suffers  is  a  spreading  disdain  for 
law.  spreading  from  both  the  right  and  the 
left  toward  the  center.  Abuse  of  the  ConsU- 
tutlon  to  attain  even  desirable  ends  can 
ofily  succor  those  who  would  replace  law 
and  constitutionalism  with  flat  and  force. 

I  wo\ild  hope  that  those  wHo  have  taken 
the  road  of  expediency  in  tHU  matter  by 
seeking  to  avoid  coustitutionali  requirements 
wiU  recognise  what  they  aii  doing  soon 
•Dough  to  prevent  the  passage  m  the  statute. 

With  ail  good  wishes.  | 

Sincerely  yours. 


ITS.  I 

PHttip  b. 


MASSACHUSETTS  | 
MoKTHXASTXaN  Univiai^TT 

ScBooi.  #F  Law, 
Soston,  M*3t..  AgnU  2.  1970. 
Hon.  Edwabb  M.  KuimDT. 
VS.  Senmte.  Senate  Ogloe  Blinding,  W<uK- 
ington.  DC.  I 

Dka*  Skmatob  Kxnmsst:  T^ank  you  for 
sending  a  copy  of  the  testlmcty  which  you 
deUvered  before  a  Senate  subc^fnsalttee  con- 
oemlng  a  proposed  amendmeni  to  the  Voting 
Bights  bill.  ' 

Some  of  us  who  share  your  intereat  in  ex- 
tending the  vote  to  pei«ons|  18  years  old 
beUeve  that  there  Is  a  serlousi  problem  con- 
cerning the  means  by  which  ttiU  can  be  ac- 
complished. Any  profeasor  of  coosUtuUooai 
law — Indeed,  any  competent  lawyer  In  gen- 
eral practice — could  develop  a  brief  support- 
ing the  proposiaon  that  four  proposed 
amendment  wUl  be  fully  cUtcaelous  and 
wholly  within  the  cxmstitutidnal  powers  of 
the  Congress.  On  the  other  Hand,  it  would 
be  equally  possible  to  support  the  contrary 
position. 

The  fact  that  the  constiguUonal  Issues 
underlying  your  proposal  huve  not  been 
clearly  adjudicated  so  that  one  can  say  with 
certainty  which  side  of  Uie  controversy  will 
prevail  should  not  cause  one  to  hesitate  to 
go  forward  If  It  were  not  for  U|e  serious  prac- 
tical cooopUcationa  which  mig^t  ensue  U  one 
miscalculated  bow  the  Suprei^  Court  would 
ultimately  decide  the  Issue.  I  therefore  con- 
sider that  It  would  be  preffcrable  for  the 
amendment  to  be  Umlted  to  (ranting  voting 
rights  to  18-year  oMs  only  ^wn  ▼o«ing  for 
the  House  and  Senate.  In  thlaj  way.  aU  of  tb« 
constitutional  arguments  In  ^ipport  d  your 
proposal  would  be  buttressed  by  tba  avaU- 
abiUty  of  Article   I  secUon  !«.   The   young 


voteiv  thus  made  eligible  would  have  eonte 
part  in  the  political  process  during  time  nec- 
essary to  adopt  a  ooostltutional  amendment 
to  ascure  this  right  for  all  elections.  As  a 
matter  ot  practtcal  poUtlcs.  their  participa- 
tion In  Congressional  elections  might  in- 
crease their  leverage  in  working  for  the  full 
recognlUon  of  their  role  In  the  poUUcal 
process. 

The  temptation  to  puab  ahead  and  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  all  elections  by  ordinary 
legislation  must  be  particularly  tempting 
when  one  contemplates  the  awkward  prob- 
lem the  Supreme  Court  would  face  if  It  were 
to  Invalidate  a  whole  set  of  elections.  I  feel 
deeply  that  Congress  ought  not  to  force  new 
constitutional  interpretations  by  subjecting 
the  Court  to  avoidable  dUemmas.  Aa  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  quite  Improper  to 
read  the  fourteenth  amendment  as  per- 
mitting the  proposed  legislation.  While  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  does 
not  address  Itself  specifically  to  this  problem, 
it  seems  to  carry  a  clear  implication  that  a 
denial  of  voUng  rights  to  persons  younger 
than  ai  does  not  offend  any  of  the  guaran- 
tees provided  by  that  amendment.  I  there- 
fore urge  that  any  legislation  on  this  matter 
be  done  under  Article  I  and,  therefore,  be 
limited  to  the  election  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators. 

In  any  event,  your  propwsal  serves  the  na- 
tional Interest  by  enhancing  the  pressure  on 
both  the  Federal  government  and  State  gov- 
ernments to  give  adequate  recognition  to  the 
proper  role  of  teen-age  dtisens. 
Sincerely. 

THOICAS    J.    OTOOLK, 

i>e8n. 

lOCHICAH 
THX    UMlVXaSTTT    OF    MiCHTOAN, 

Law  Scrool, 
Ann  Arbor Jflch..  April  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Edwaxd  M.  Kxnitkdt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

DxAB  SxKAToa  Kxnnxdt:  In  <k  letter  re- 
ceived from  you  several  weeks  ago  in  which 
you  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  testimony  which 
you  had  deUvered  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  change  voting  age  by 
statute,  you  Indicated  an  interest  in  what- 
ever commeirts  I  might  hav*  on  the  con- 
stitutional question  While  thla  Is  not  a  di- 
rect response  to  that  letter.  It  will  swve  the 
same  purpose  since  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
for  yoxir  information  and  Interest  a  copy  of 
my  letter  dated  April  M  1»70.  adoreased  to 
Mr.  Leonard  Garment  of  the  President's 
White  Houss  staff  In  which  I  discuss  the 
constitutional  Issues  raised  by  the  proposed 
leglslatlan  to  reduce  the  vodng  age  to  18. 
As  you  can  see  from  my  letter  I  feel  that 
this  proposal  does  raise  some  very  serious 
and  substantial  ocmstitutlonal  issues. 

I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  O.  Kaopxe. 


Apxn.  30.  1970. 
The  Honorable  Rxchaxo  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  State*. 
The  White  Hcnue. 
Washington,  DC 
Attention:  Mr.  Leonard  Garment. 

Deax  B4b.  PxEsiDurr:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Garment's  inquiry  respecting 
my  views  on  the  constituUonaUty  of  pro- 
posed federal  legislation  which  would  estab- 
lish a  imlversal  age  limitation  on  voting  in 
the  United  States  and  Ox  the  age  at  18 
years. 

This  pn^Msal  has  momentous  conse- 
quences. If  enacted  It  would  be  a  Ixdd  and 
unprecedented  Intrusion  upon  the  acknowl- 
edged power  of  the  sUtes  to  fix  voting  qual- 
ifications and  would  raise  what  I  regard  as 
very  serious  and  substantial  oonstltutktnal 
questions. 


Under  the  Ooostltutlon   It   Is  clear   that 
the  basic   power  to  preacrlbe  quallficaUons 
for  voting  Is  reeerred  to  the  states.  Art.  I 
Sec.  a,  respecting  the  elecUon  of  Bepresent- 
atlves  to  the  Congress  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  respecting  the  elecUon  of  Sen- 
ators  recognize   that   the   qualiflcatlcns  for 
voting  are  governed  by  state  law.  Moreover, 
the   ConaUtuUon  gives  Congrebt   no  power, 
express  or  implied,  over  the  general  subject 
of    voting   quaUficatlons.   Congress   is    given 
the  power  under  Art.  I,  Sec    4.  to  regulate 
the    times,   places   and   manner   of   holding 
election    <rf    Senators    and    Representatives. 
But   this   power,   construed   In   conjunction 
with    Art.   I,   Sec    3,   gives   no   authority    to 
prescribe  qualifications.   If   then   the   ques- 
tion  raised   by   the   proposed    federal   legis- 
lation to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  eighteen 
were    governed   solely    by    the   body   of   the 
Constitution,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
clearly  be  beyond  Congressional  power  and 
this  regardless  of  whether  it  was  universal 
In  Its  scope  or  limited  to  voting  from  Con- 
gressmen, Senators  and  Presidential  electors. 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  whUe  not 
abridging  the  basic  power  of  the  states  to  fix 
quallBcatlons  have  curtailed  the  freedom  of 
the  state  to  classify  in  fixing  qualifications 
and  thereby  to  limit  the  voUng  right.  The 
Fifteenth  Amendment  prohlbiu  a  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  ground  of  race,  color 
or    previous    condition    of    servitude.    The 
Seventeenth  Amendment  similarly  prohibits 
denial  of  voting  rights  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The 
Twenty-fourth  Amendment  prohibits  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote  for  President.  Vice 
President,    Senators    and    Congressmen    be- 
cause of  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax.  Apart  from 
these  specific  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the 
state  to  prescribe  classifications  in  defining 
voters"   quaUficatlons,  the  equal  protection 
clause  of   the   Fotirteenth   Amendment   op- 
erates to  prohibit  other  arbitrary  llmiUtlons 
on  the  right  to  vote.  Thus  In  Harper  v.  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Elections,  383  U.S.  663  (1966), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  state  require- 
ment of  paying  the  poU  tax  as  a  condition 
of  voting  resulted  in  an  arbitrary  dlscrlxnl- 
nation  which  violated  this  clause. 

Admittedly  the  fixing  of  an  age  Umlt  falls 
within  the  basic  power  of  the  states  to  pre- 
scribe quaUflcations  for  voting  and  none  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  power  to  classify  for 
voting  purposes  achieved  by  constitutional 
amendznent  as  mentioned  above  affect  the 
voting  age  requirement.  Nor  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  declare  an  age 
requirement  fixed  by  state  law  whether  at 
age  31,  30,  19  or  18  as  an  arbitrary  require- 
ment violating  the  equal  protecUon  clause. 
This  leaves  for  consideration  then  the  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  has  a  legislative  power 
to  Intrude  Into  the  states"  power  to  fix  an  age 
limit  quaUflcatlon. 

The  only  possible  source  claimed  for  such 
power  is  the  authority  granted  to  Congress 
under  the  6th  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  enforce  this  Amendment's  re- 
strictions and  more  particularly  to  enforce 
the  equal  protection  clause.  May  Congress  by 
legislative  act  fixing  the  voting  age  Umlt  at 
18  thereby  in  effect  declare  that  a  higher  age 
limit  prescribed  by  state  law  U  an  arbitrary 
classification  which  violates  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause? 

In  examining  this  question  we  may  first 
consider  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
South  CaroUna  v.  Katzenbach,  383  U-S.  301 
(1966),  where  the  Court  upheld  the  provi- 
aions  of  the  1965  Voting  Bights  Act  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  literacy  tests  In  states 
where  their  use  was  found  to  achieve  racial 
discrimination  In  voting  in  violation  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
and  Congress  here  was  using  its  power  to 
deal  with  practices  which  It  found  violated 
this  Amendment.  Since  the  Congress  here  was 
using  its  power  to  enforce  a  qteclfic  consti- 
tutional restriction  and  since  the  Supreme 
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Court  had  already  recognized  that  sute  use 
of  Uteracy  tests  as  a  means  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  voting  was  invalid,  the  case 
has  no  real  bearing  on  the  power  of  Congress 
to  define  permissible  voting  qualifications 
under  its  power  to  enforce  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  companion  case  of  Katzenhach  v.  Mor- 
gan, 384  U.S.  641  (1936) ,  does  go  to  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration.  Here  the  Court  up- 
held the  feature  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act  which  provides  that  no  person  who  has 
successfully  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade  In  a  public  school  or  in  a  private 
school  accredited  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  which  the  language  of  In- 
struction was  other  than  English  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  In  any  election 
because  of  his  Inability  to  read  or  write  Eng- 
lish. This  provision  was  designed  to  invali- 
date New  York's  English  literacy  test  In  so 
far  as  it  resulted  in  the  denial  of  the  voting 
right  to  the  very  substantial  body  of  New 
York  City  residents  who  had  migrated  there 
from  Puerto  Rico.  The  Court  upheld  this 
Congressional  intrusion  into  the  state's 
power  to  prescribe  voting  qualifications  on 
the  basis  of  the  power  to  enforce  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

This  case  for  the  first  time  recognized  that 
the  Congressional  power  to  enforce  the  equal 
protection  clause  Includes  a  power  to  de- 
fine the  substance  of  equal  protection  by 
declaring  a  particular  classification  estab- 
lished by  state  law  to  be  Invalid  and  substi- 
tuting In  its  place  a  classification  fixed  by 
Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  has  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  forbids  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  clas- 
sifications and  that  whether  a  state  classifi- 
cation constitutes  an  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion Is  appropriately  a  matter  for  judicial  de- 
termination. On  its  face  Morgan  appears  to 
say  that  Congress  has  an  Independent  sub- 
stantial power  to  pass  on  classifications  and 
to  condemn  a  state  classification  which  Con- 
gress finds  unreasonable  or  arbitrary  even 
though  the  Court  Itself  would  not  have 
found  a  violation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause. 

Given  this  Uteral  interpretation  Aror^an 
ojjens  up  a  wide  power  In  Congress  to  review 
and  to  InvaUdate  classifications  established 
by  state  laws  by  finding  that  such  Intrusions 
Into  state  power  are  necessary  to  assure  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  wide  Im- 
plications of  such  an  interpretation  are  noted 
in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, Joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  Applied  to 
the  problem  at  band,  Morgan  as  so  construed 
would  be  authority  for  Congress  to  fix  a  unl- 
versca  age  limit  for  voting  in  the  United 
States  on  the  theory  that  any  higher  age 
limit  than  that  fixed  by  Congress  is  a  denial 
of  equal  protection. 

The  question  then  Is  whether  Morgan 
established  such  a  broad  principle  and 
whether  it  Is  subject  to  any  limitations 
which  would  be  relevant  to  the  question  of 
Congressional  power  to  establish  a  universal 
voting  age  requirement  at  the  expense  of  the 
historically  established  state  power  to  pre- 
scribe voting  qualifications.  "The  majority 
opinion  In  Morgan  said  that  the  power  given 
by  Congress  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  provi- 
sion paralleled  the  power  given  to  Congress 
in  the  body  of  the  Constitution  to  pass  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  Into 
execution  the  powers  delegated  imder  the 
Constitution.  Borrowing  language  from  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  opinion  in  McCtillough  v. 
Maryland.  4  Wheat.  316,  In  expliciatlng  the 
necessary  and  proper  clause,  the  Court  said 
that  the  question  then  was  whether  the  leg- 
islation enacted  by  Congress  banning  the  use 
of  the  New  York  Uteracy  test  to  disqualify 
Puerto    Rlcans    from    voting    was    plainly 


adapted  to  the  end  of  enforcing  the  equal 
protection  clause  and  whether  it  was  not 
prohibited  but  was  consistent  with  "the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  constitution."'  Applying 
these  standards,  the  Court  said  that  the  Con- 
gressional enactment  could  readily  be  seen 
as  "plainly  adapted"  to  further  the  aim  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  to  secure  for  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  community  residing  In  New 
York  non-dlscrlmlnatory  treatment  by  the 
government — both  in  the  imposition  of  vot- 
ing qualifications  and  the  provisions  or  ad- 
ministration of  governmental  service,  thereby 
enabling  the  Puerto  Rlcan  minority  better 
to  obtain  "perfect  equality  of  civil  rights  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.""  The  Court 
said  that  It  was  well  within  Congressional 
authority  to  say  that  this  need  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  minority  for  the  vote  warranted  fed- 
eral Instrusion  upon  any  state  Interests 
served  by  the  English  literacy  requirement, 
that  It  was  not  for  the  Court  to  review  the 
congressional  resolution  of  the  various  con- 
filctlng  Interests  entering  Into  the  question 
and  that  It  was  enough  that  the  Court  was 
able  to  perceive  a  basis  upon  which  Congress 
might  resolve  the  conflict  as  It  did. 

The  Court  further  said  that  the  legislation 
could  be  Justified  as  legislation  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  an  Invidious  discrimination 
In  establishing  voter  qualifications.  On  this 
question  the  Court  said  that  Congress  might 
weU  have  questioned  whether  the  New  York 
literary  requirement  actuaUy  served  the  state 
interest  claimed  for  It  and  could  also  have 
concluded  that  as  a  means  of  furthering  the 
goal  of  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise, an  ability  to  read  or  understand 
Spanish  was  as  effective  as  ability  to  read 
English  for  those  to  whom  Spanish -language 
newspapers  and  Spanish-language  radios  and 
television  programs  are  available  to  Inform 
them  of  election  Issues  and  governmental 
affairs. 

It  remains  to  determine  whether  the 
Court's  holding  In  Morgan  and  the  reason- 
ing employed  by  the  Court  apply  equaUy 
well  to  uphold  Congressional  Intrusion  Into 
states'  power  to  prescribe  voting  quaUfica- 
tlons by  fixing  an  age  Umlt.  It  should  be 
noted  at  the  outset  that  Congress  deter- 
mined that  an  English  Uteracy  requirement 
constituted  an  improper  voting  qualification 
for  Puerto  Rlcans  living  In  New  York  City 
since  It  had  the  effect  of  disenfranchising  a 
substantial  body  of  citizens  and  since  in  the 
judgment  of  Congress  the  requirement  of 
having  completed  six  grades  of  school  In 
Puerto  Rico,  although  In  another  language, 
was  adequate  to  establish  the  Uteracy  re- 
quired for  Intelligent  voting  In  New  York 
City.  This  In  Itself  suggests  an  Important 
difference  between  outlawing  an  English  lit- 
eracy requirement  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing and  outlawing  state  voting  age  re- 
quirements by  fixing  a  uniform  federal 
standard.  Indeed,  In  Cardona  v.  Potrer,  384 
U.S.  672  (1966),  although  the  majority  did 
not  find  It  necessary  to  pass  on  the  ques- 
tion, two  Justices  expressed  the  view  that  the 
New  York  literacy  requirement  was  applied 
to  Puerto  Rlcans  In  New  York  City  as  an 
arbitrary  limitation  on  the  voting  right  apart 
from  any  federal  legislation  on  the  subject. 
But  In  fixing  a  federal  age  reqtilrement  at 
age  eighteen  Congress  recognizes  that  an  age 
requirement  Is  In  Itself  a  proper  qualifica- 
tion for  voting.  The  real  question  then  is 
whether  Congress  while  recognizing  that  an 
age  requirement  Is  valid  may  choose  to  say 
that  any  voting  age  requirement  above  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  constitutes  an  Invidious 
discrimination  against  the  class  of  persons 
between  the  age  of  18  and  a  higher  age  which 
may  be  fixed  by  a  sUte's  law. 

The  purpose  of  an  age  limit  Is  to  assure 
sufficient  matiulty  in  exercising  the  voting 
right.  May  Congress  say  that  a  state  has 
no  rational  basis  for  fixing  a  31  year  age  limit 
as  the  standard  for  voting  maturity?  Ob- 


viously, there  Is  room  for  choice  In  this  mat- 
ter. Most  states  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
twenty-one  year  limit.  A  few  have  reduced 
the  Umlt  to  a  lower  age.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  fixing  the  age  limit  anywhere  from  18 
to  21  is  reasonable  so  far  as  any  Judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  equal  protection  clause  is 
concerned.  Since  the  basic  power  to  fix  vot- 
ing qualifications  is  in  the  states  and  not 
in  Congress  the  question  raised  by  the  pro- 
posed Congressional  legislation  Is  not 
whether  It  Is  reasonable  and  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  fix  the  voting  age  Umlt  at  18  but 
whether  It  Is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  de- 
clare that  any  age  limit  higher  than  18  is 
an  invidious  discrimination,  i.e.  whether  it 
results  in  an  arbitrary  classification.  Or  to 
put  the  matter  in  another  way  does  Congress 
have  a  basis  for  saying  that  a  19.  20  or  21 
year  age  Umlt  as  may  be  Imposed  by  state  law 
does  not  have  a  rational  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  person  Is  sufficiently  ma- 
ture to  take  part  in  the  voting  process? 

In  answering  this  question  two  considera- 
tions may  be  noted.  The  fixing  of  a  voting 
age  Umlt  Involves  a  legislative  choice  within 
a  limited  range,  and  it  remains  to  be  dem- 
onstrated that  Congress  because  of  studies  it 
has  made  and  Investigations  It  has  conducted 
has  a  better  Informed  basis  than  the  states 
for  determining  when  citizens  are  old  enough 
to  vote.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of  determina- 
tion   by    objective    criteria.    Secondly,    and 
much  more  Important,  states  have  been  fix- 
ing age  limits  for  voting  ever  since  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  even  before,  and 
until  recently  twenty-one  years  of  age  has 
been  the  general  standard.  This  has  never 
been  questioned.   It  Is  fantastic   to  suggest 
that  when  the  States  ratified  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment   In    1868,   they    thereby    under- 
stood that  they  were  thereby  giving  Congress 
the  authority.  In  the  name  of  equal  protec- 
tion   enforcement,    to    displace    their    own 
power  to  fix  voting  age  limits  or  to  declare 
that  any  voting  age  limit  above   18  consti- 
tuted   an    unconstitutional    discrimination. 
Indeed,    the    Fourteenth    Amendment    itself 
affirms  the  validity  of  the  twenty-one  year 
age  limit  as  a  qualification  for  voting.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Amendment,  dealing  with  Con- 
gressional   apportiorunent    and    designed    to 
reduce    the    representation    tn    Congress    of 
states   which   deny   voting   rights   to   blacks 
speaks  of  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  "to  any 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  ."  It  U  not  to  be  supposed 
that    the    Fourteenth    Amendment    suffers 
from  an  Inner  contradiction   and   that   the 
equal   protection  clause  was  Intended  as   a 
source  of   power  In   Congress   to   outlaw  a 
state  voting  age  quaUfication  expUcltly  sanc- 
tioned by  this  Amendment.   It  requires  an 
extraordinary   latitude   in    the   construction 
of  Congressional  f>ower  to  contend  that  Con- 
gress may  brand  as  arbitrary  and  Invidious 
a  voting  age  standard  acknowledged  as  legit- 
imate by  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  In- 
deed, to   use   Chief  Justice   MarshaU's   lan- 
guage, quoted  in  the  Morgan  case,  a  federal 
statute,  denying  to  states  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe  a  twenty-one  year  age   limit  la   not 
consistent  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
In  summary,   there  are  very   substantial 
differences  between  the  English  literacy  test 
problem  presented  In  Morgan  and  the  vot- 
ing age  problem.  In  its  legislation  at  issue 
In  Morgan,  Congress  was  directing  its  atten- 
tion to  a  voting  quaUfication,  namely,  the 
EngUsh  Uteracy  test,  which  has  had  a  limited 
history    In    this    country,    which    Congress 
found  to  be  an  unwarranted  discrimination 
against  a  discrete  ethnic  group,  and  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  was  limited  in  Its 
operation  to  one  state  tn  the  coiontry.  More- 
over, Congress  has  a  special  federal  concern 
with  protection  of  Puerto  Rlcans  against  dis- 
crimination in  view  of  the  historic  relation- 
ship between  the  United  Stetes  and  Puerto 
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Blco.  aiul  the  Oungr— Innti  poUdes  vhlch 
b*v«  encouraged  mifnXlaa  ttoti  Puerto  Rloo 
to  the  United  St»t«a.  Also  It  U  not  clear  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  00%  have  Invali- 
dated the  New  Tork  Utaracy  teat  required  aa 
to  Puerto  Rlcana  even  without  the  federal 
statute  as  an  Invidious  discrimination  violat- 
ing the  equal  voting  clause  had  It  proceeded 
to  face  this  question  In  the  CarAona  case. 
The  voting  age  question,  on  tl»e  other  hand, 
presents  no  factor  of  this  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary, state  voting  age  Umlta  hav«  a  long 
unbroken  history,  they  deal  with  a  qualifica- 
tion which  doea  not  enter  VaXA  the  sensitive 
area  of  race,  nationality,  ethnic  aflUlatlons 
or  economic  atatua.  they  presetit  no  distinc- 
tive aspects  related  to  matt^iw  of  federal 
authority  and  concern  andj  Indeed,  the 
authority  ot  the  state  to  fix  ^  age  limit  Is 
confirmed  In  the  very  language  of  Section  1 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Here  the 
factors  are  so  heavily  weighted  In  favor  of 
the  state  power  and  the  basis  for  Congres- 
sional tntmslOB  Into  this  area  Is  bo  tenuous. 
that  I  eannat  t«gard  Worpan  mm  detemuna- 
ttv«  at  ttM  coMtnuttaoal  iasoq  raised  by  thla 


arorv«i»   M  Utsrally  euiiaUfced   opens  up 
potsBtlala  oC   sipaiMlml   Ooograsslonal 
power  tn  tiM  nsoas  at  anion  ement  of  the 
•qqal  protscttan  dftoaa  to  tntr  ide  upon  state 

-     po««r   and   to  su^atltate   tor   It 

whldi  Oungissi  dfema  more  de- 
VlitaaUy  errery  stata  statute  «m- 
a  Mrtaa  of  1  laasini  aUfmn  Take,  for 
at*  inoona  tax  Uw.  Soch  a  Uw 
U  fuU  of  ilasKllialliwis  ralatUig  to  soch  mat- 
tais  aa  ratea.  ezemptlana.  etfc.  IT  Oongrnas 
lamj  at  wUl  InvaUdata  classlfl4aHnns  It  finds 
anaattsfaetary  or  undetfratoM  by  stamping 
fbtem  as  arhttrary.  and  la  tnr^  to  subatltut* 
Its  own  noOon  of  suttabia  poicy.  the  way  la 
open  for  Oii^iins  to  aasinaa  the  role  of 
soper-leglalatura  tor  the  atata*.  R  eookl  than 
prwcrlba  the  parmlasltala  rUsflflratlnns  la  a 
atata  tpi""*^  tax  and  tberatoy  lb  affect  rearrtta 
the  atate^  law.  I 

jrorfvs  requlrea  further  erl^cal  study  and 
— ««.t.».M^..  b7  the  Court  bef^e  Its  implica- 
tions can  ba  fully  determined.  The  fact  that 
two  juatleea  dlssentad  and  the  Intervening 
ehanga  In  Ooort  petaooatf  tnAleata  the  like- 
lihood at  such  a  crttleal  reenmlnsUon.  But 
apart  traoa  thts.  tba  qfuaslloa  of  the  power 
of  oongicss  to  praacrtbe  a  tiilvaraal  voting 
a(S  Bmlt  tBTolraa  eoaaMsratioo  totally  dtf- 
at  trons  tba  questloB  pnpantad  In  Ifor 


PKMNSTI.TANXA 

UNiTKBSxrr  ov  Pnii(aTi.vAinA, 
PhiUdeiphi*.  Pa..  A^ril  9.  1979. 
Hon.  Bdwasb  U.  Kkkmkdt. 
VS.   Senate. 
Wmahington,.  D.C. 

Okam  SaNAToa  Kd»nt»t:  Tour  letter  ot 
March  iBth  and  the  enclosure  anent  the 
voting  age  reached  me  a  few  days  aga 

I  do  not  agree  that  Congress  has  author- 
ity to  esUblUh  an  elght*en-yeftr  voting  age 
for  all  elecUons — Federal,  State  and  locaL 
The  equal  protection  argument,  tied  to  the 
ImplemenUUon  clause  of  the  Pourteenth 
Amendment.  U  quite  attenuated.  It  U  toUUy 
unhlstorlcal  and  proceeds  on  some  vague 
noUon  that  the  spirit  of  equal  protecUom  U 
violated  by  a  higher  voting  age.  As  some  of 
my  Tala  oonfreree  have  noted,  moreover. 
Section  a  of  tha  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
which  waa  Ignored  by  the  majority  in  the 
one-man.  one-vote  eaaes,  provldea  a  sane- 
tlon  for  denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right 
to  vote  of  malea  over  twenty-one  years  c€  aga. 
Surely,  this  must  be  read  with  Section  1  of 
tba  Amendment  for  pieaent  purpoaea.  For 
me,  it  destroy*  the  equal  protectton  argu- 
ment. 

Stneerely, 

B. 


MESSAGE      PROM      THE      HOUSE— 
ENROLLED    BIUu    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  RQ>re- 
sentattTCS.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  it« 
r«a<lli«  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signatare  to 
the  enroUed  bill  (HJl.  780)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Merlin  division.  Rogue  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
It  was  signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Aixkn). 


of  living  since  tha  Last  minimum  wags  ad- 
justmant  makes  It  necassary  to  Incraaaa  tba 
basic  rate  now  U  the  SUta  Is  to  ooatlnue  to 
meet  Ita  rasponalblliUaa  to  lU  working  men 
^nii  women;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Legislature 
to  amend  the  appropriate  provisions  of  New 
York's  Labor  Law  to  Increase  the  minimum 
hourly  araga  of  persons  covered  thereby  to 
one  dollar  and  alghty-flve  cents;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  promptly 
anwn'Vr^  to  |ivrA»'M»  the  hourly  minimum 
wage  rate  thereunder  to  one  doUar  eighty- 
five  cents  per  hour  In  order  that  wage-earn- 
ers throughout  the  country  be  adequately 
protected  so  that  they  may  maintain  an  ade- 
quate atandard  of  living;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Besolved  (If  the  Senate  concur).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statea  be,  and  it 
hereby  is.  rMpectfully  requaatad  with  all 
convenient  speed  to  amend  the  Fair  lAbor 
Standards  Act  by  Increasing  to  one  doUar 
and  eighty-five  cents  the  hourly  minimum 
wage  thereby  preeerlbed;  and  be  It  further 

Besolved  (If  the  Senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmlttad  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  at  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlves  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  StaU  of  New  Tork.  and  that 
tha  Utter  be  urged  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  of  afv<^rnr'i«V''ng  the  purpoae  of  this 
resolution. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

OOMALD  A.  CaicFanx, 

Cleric. 

Conctirred  In.  without  amendment,  by 
order  of  the  Senate. 

Ausax  J.  hmwttta, 

Secretmrif. 


§am.  For  tba  Court  to  uphi 
would    require 


(  this  propoaed 
^    oonsldarable 
atratefa  of  tba  Judielal  tolarmaea  of  Congraa- 
■tonal  lagMatlon  manifest  m  Mor^oM. 

IB  aoBflMry  than  It  Is  m^  opbUon  that 
giiftawtl*'  grounds  sapporttba  oondualon 
that  tha  ptuposwl  CungrassMsial  leglalatlan 
azlag  a  onlvaraal  voting  aga  iBlt  oT  18  yaara 
la  aaoanstttutaoaal  on  Ita  fafe  as  an  Intru- 
aloB  by  riaigiaas  into  aa  ansa  of  admittad 
atata  aotbartty.  Ttie  holding  gad  tba  optaloB 
In  ITorfMS  ao  aot  fumlah  et^bar  BoiapaHIng 
cr  evaa  panaaalTe  support  lor  this  leglala- 
tlon.  Oidaed.  tba  lagMatlnn  flleat  In  the  vary 
faea  of  tba  eonatttatloaal  teat.  Oartalnly,  at 
tba  vary  least  tba  propoaed  legislation  ralaea 
vary  aertMM  and  aubataatlM  ecnatltutlanal 
not  foracloaed  by  the  JTorycw  deel- 

If  Oongrass  Is  aatUHad  tb«t  It  Is  desirable 
nattoaal  poUcy  to  establish  a  umvarsal  rot- 
tng  age  Umlt  of  eighteen  yiar*.  the  way  ts 
open  to  aebleve  this  result  tl^ough  the  proc- 
eaa  of  constttatlonal  ameivliynt.  U  aaams  to 
me  far  preferable  for  CungTaw  to  deal  with 
tha  matter  In  tbU  way  raabar  than  anaet 
]^^M*i^^  wblcb  ralaaa  aarlois  oonstltntlonal 
Ism  ft  and  would  aagsadarl  aU  tba  unoar- 
talaty  aad  omif^i^nn 
tloaaUy 


PiolO. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  PRES- 
roENT— PROPOSED     8UPPLEMEW- 
TAL   APPROPRIATIONS   POR   THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA.  PISCAL 
YEAR  1970  (S.  DOC.  NO.  »l-«2) 
The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AiLKw)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
proposed    supplemental    appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1970   (with  an  accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  (Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTKES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  3594.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  In  square  724  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  exten- 
sion of  the  site  of  the  additional  office  build- 
ing for  the  United  States  Senate  or  for  the 
purpose  of  addition  to  the  'United  States 
Capitol  Orounds  (Rept.  No.  81-877) . 

By  Mr.  KASTIIaND  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  4a04.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  Include  prisoners 
of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  conflict 
(Rept.  No.  91-878). 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allzm)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  oi  New  York,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Bxsoi.uTioif  Mo.  177 
Concurrent  resolution  mamorlaUalng  Con- 
gress  to   amend   the   Federal   Fair  lAbor 
Standards  Act  to  Increass  to  one  dollar  and 
alghty-flva    oents    the    hourly    minimum 


.  It  U  a  matter  of  tha  moat  aertous 

etaMiara  to  tha  Leglalatura  of  tba  State  << 
New  Tork  that  many  thonsanda  of  eltlisna 
of  this  State  are  paid  only  the  minimum  wage 
og  ona  doUar  and  sixty  oeota  per  boor,  aa 
amount  which  la  Insufllelent  to  maintain  aa 
adaqimta  standard  of  living:  and 

Hm  atsMdy  tneraaaa  In  tha  eoi* 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  TABBOBOUOH.  from  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Horton  Ouyford  Stever.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Herbert  E.  Carter,  of  Ullnola.  Robert 
Alan  Charpie.  of  Massachusetts,  Lloyd  Mil- 
ler Cooke,  of  TTiinniM  Robert  Haary  Dtcke,  of 
New  Jersey,  David  Murray  Oataa.  of  Mis- 
souri. Robert  W.  Heyna,  ot  California.  Frank 
Press,  of  Massacbuaatta.  and  Frederick  P. 
Thlema.  of  Colorado,  to  ba  members  of  the 
National  Science  Board.  National  Setenca 
Foundation. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  tntrodaeed.  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  oonsent,  the 
seeoRd  time,  and  referred  as  foDows: 
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By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  3847.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tasla 
Tsaroucha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   TARBOROUOH    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  3848.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  re- 
construction of  areas  damaged  by  tornadoes 
occurring  on  April  17  and  18  and  May  11, 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tarborouch  when  he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    In    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHT ; 

S.  3849.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  so  as  to  make  the  provisions  of  such 
section,  relating  to  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities,  applicable  to  strawberries:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MtraPHT  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record   under   the   appropriate   heading) . 


S.  3848— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  EMERGENCY  RELIEP 
POR  11  TEXAS  COUNTIES  AF- 
FECTED BY  THE  LUBBOCK  AND 
PLAINVTEW  TORNADOES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  myself  and  Senator  Tower. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  provide  specific  emergency  relief 
to  the  areas  devastated  by  the  Lubbock 
tornado  of  May  11,  1970,  and  the  Plain- 
view  tornadoes  of  April  17  and  18,  1970. 

My  bill,  which  would  provide  special 
emergency  disaster  relief,  is  patterned 
on  the  bill  S.  2853,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Eastland,  Stennis,  Long,  Ellender, 
Randolph,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Spong,  Allen,  and  Spark- 
man,  for  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
Hurricane  Camille  and  the  Omnibus  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act,  S.  3619.  My  bill's 
principal  features  are: 

First,  authorization  to  the  SBA  to  can- 
cel up  to  $5,000  of  any  loan  made  under 
the  disaster  loan  program  for  repairing 
and  rebuilding  damaged  homes; 

Second,  authorization  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  cancel  up  to 
$5,000  of  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
building or  repairing  agricultural  prop- 
erty; 

Third,  special  temporary  housing  pro- 
visions which  would  provide  up  to  12 
months  of  relief;  and 

Fourth,  authorization  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  direct  grants  of 
money  to  the  cities  and  political  subdi- 
visions in  the  affected  areas  in  amounts 
equal  to  tax  or  bond  obligations  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  the  tornado 
which  now  caimot  be  met  because  of  the 
disaster;  and 

Sections  4(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  my  bill 
are  directed  at  assisting  the  Mexican 
Americans  and  other  low-income  citizens 
of  Lubbock  in  retaining  their  homes  by 
authorizing  the  SBA  to  make  loans  to  re- 
finance any  mortgage  and  other  liens  on 
these  people's  property  and  for  payment 
of  the  installments  on  obligations  of  con- 
tracts of  sales,  and  leases.  To  qualify  for 
these  loans,  all  that  would  be  necessary 
is  that  the  individual  be  in  financial  dif- 
ficulty as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  No  ap- 
plication for  this  relief  would  be  denied 
because  of  insufficient  proof  unless  the 
SBA  made  written  fact  findings  that  the 


cause  of  the  Individual's  financial  diffi- 
culty was  not  related  to  the  tornadoes. 
These  provisions  will  help  these  people 
to  retain  their  homes  and  preserve  their 
community. 

The  tornado  which  struck  the  city  of 
Lubbock  on  May  11,  1970,  at  9:45  p.m. 
was  of  tremendous  force.  This  prosperous 
agricultural  and  commercial  center  had 
less  than  2  minutes  warning  of  the 
approach  of  this  tornado.  The  tornado 
touched  ground  and  destroyed  an  area 
approximately  8  miles  in  length  and 
1  or  2  miles  in  width.  Heavy  damage 
was  suffered  in  the  central  business  dis- 
trict, in  the  airport  area,  and  in  some 
residential  subdivisions.  There  are  no 
words  that  can  accurately  describe  the 
devastation  that  was  done  to  this  city. 

According  to  present  estimates,  there 
are  23  known  dead  and  approximately 
10,000  people  homeless  as  a  result  of  this 
storm  in  Lubbock,  Tex.  The  number  of 
injured  has  reached  approximately  500 
with  more  being  reported  daily.  Unoffi- 
cial estimates  report  the  following  with 
regard  to  property  damage:  dwellings 
destroyed,  460;  dwellings  with  major 
damage,  489 ;  dwellings  with  minor  dam- 
age, 764;  trailers  destroyed,  80;  traUers 
with  minor  damages,  30;  and  small  busi- 
nesses destroyed,  250. 

These  tragic  statistics  continue  to  rise 
as  more  damage  is  reported.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
city's  tax  base  has  been  destroyed. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
devastation  in  Lubbock,  and  I  am  sad 
to  report  it  is  one  of  the  worst  natural 
disasters  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
problems  confronting  tlie  people  of  the 
area  cry  out  for  fast  and  effective  reme- 
dies. Local,  State,  and  Federal  authori- 
ties are  on  the  scene  and  are  doing  what 
they  can  within  the  limitation  of  the 
law.  Unfortunately,  our  present  disaster 
laws  do  not  afford  the  means  to  do  all 
tliat  should  be  done  in  natural  disasters 
of  this  magnitude. 

Prom  my  visit,  I  discovered  that  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  the  hours  after 
the  tornado  struck  was  communication. 
Local  authorities  did  the  best  that  they 
could  to  try  to  obtain  relief  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  devastated  areas  of  this  city. 
Unfortunately  because  of  lack  of  com- 
munication, it  Is  reported  that  some  in- 
jured people  were  unable  to  find  hospi- 
tals and  clinics  that  could  treat  them. 
The  local  authorities  supported  by  State 
and  Federal  representatives  are  working 
hard  to  treat  the  injured  and  the  sick. 
However,  confusion  still  exists  and  re- 
ports as  late  as  Thursday  indicate  that 
some  people  are  having  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining medical  treatment.  These  prob- 
lems are  not  the  fault  of  the  officials 
and  health  specialists  that  are  working  in 
this  area.  They  are  doing  all  they  can 
under  very  limited  and  trying  circum- 
stances. The  source  of  the  problem  is 
lack  of  effective  emergency  disaster  leg- 
islation which  would  bring  emergency 
teams  into  an  area  quickly  to  establish 
communication  and  transportation  sys- 
tems which  would  get  people  to  treat- 
ment centers. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  features  of  this 
terrible  picture  of  destruction  Is  the 
devastation  of  the  Guadalupe  section  of 
Lubbock.  This  area  Is  the  historic  Mex- 


ican-American barrio  of  the  city  of  Lub- 
bock, which  is  the  home  of  the  majority 
of  the  Mexican-American  citizens  of  this 
city. 

The  majority  of  these  people  are  in 
lower  income  or  poverty  brackets  and 
many  of  them  cannot  speak  English. 
The  tornado  took  no  pity  on  these  peo- 
ple and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of 
their  community.  Because  of  the  lan- 
guage difficulties,  these  people  were  prob- 
ably the  most  confused  and  bewildered  of 
any  group  in  Lubbock. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  splendid  efforts 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists,  stuednts  from  Texas 
Technological  University,  and  other  re- 
ligious and  civic  groups  which  have 
moved  into  the  Guadalupe  area  and  are 
feeding  and  clothing  these  people.  Their 
work  has  been  excellent,  and  they  de- 
serve the  highest  praise. 

The  principal  problem  that  the  people 
of  this  area  now  face  is  housing.  Many 
of  their  homes  have  been  partially  or 
completely  destroyed  and  they  are  forced 
to  live  in  churches,  with  neighbors,  and 
in  the  city's  coliseum.  It  is  Imperative 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
move  quickly  to  settle  these  people  into 
temporary  housing  which  is  available  in 
the  area.  Temporary  housing,  however, 
is  not  the  solution  to  the  problem.  It  is 
present  Public  Law  91-79,  which  was 
only  a  l^emporary  remedy.  These  people 
must  have  Federal  assistance  in  rebuild- 
ing and  repairing  their  homes.  The  pres- 
ent law  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
created  by  a  disaster  of  this  nature.  The 
present  Public  Law  91-79,  which  was 
passed  after  Hurricane  Camille,  allows 
only  $1,800  on  SBA  loan  to  repair  and 
rebuild  a  home  to  be  canceled.  This 
amount  Is  totally  unrealistic  In  view  of 
the  cost  of  home  repairs  today.  Further- 
more this  bill  fails  to  provide  for  loans 
to  people  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
house  payments  or  paying  their  rent 
while  they  are  unemployed  or  in  finan- 
cial difficulty  as  a  result  of  this  disaster. 

The  most  recent  amendments  to  the 
natural  disaster  relief  law,  contained 
in  Public  Law  91-79,  which  were  passed 
after  the  Hurricane  Camille  disaster,  are 
not  broad  enough  to  provide  the  relief 
that  is  needed  as  a  result  of  these  disas- 
ters. New  laws  must  be  enacted  to  fill 
and  expand  this  gap.  Presently  pending 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee  is 
S.  3619,  the  Omnibus  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act.  This  bill  which  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Bayh  and  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  would  greatly  improve  our 
capability  to  deal  with  disasters  of  the 
magnitude  of  Hurricane  Camille  and 
the  Lubbock  and  Plainview  tornadoes.  I 
support  this  measure  fully  and  urge  Con- 
gress to  act  quicldy  on  it. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  news  repwrt  on  the  Lub- 
bock tornado,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  newspaper  stories  from  the  V,'ash- 
ington  Post,  Wednesday,  May  13,  1970, 
entitled  "Lubbock  Left  "A  Dead  City*  by 
Tornado";  the  New  York  Times,  Wednes- 
day, May  13,  1970,  entitled  "Lubbock 
Tornado  Kills  20,  Destroys  Buildings  and 
Derails  a  Train";  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  Tuesday,  May  12,  1970,  en- 
titled "Texas  Tornado  Toll  Placed  at  19 
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to  26"  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl  le  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  as  foUows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar  13.  19701 
LCBBOCK  L»T  "A  Dkad  City  '  Br  Tornado 
LoBSOCK.  T«x..  May  12— A  nighttime  tor- 
nado that  struck  again  and  again  along  an 
eight-mile  path  of  death  and  lestruction 
In  this  west  Texas  town,  left  5  0  dead,  as 
many  as  1.200  Injured  and  another  10,000 
homeless  today. 

"Lubbock  at  this  time  Is  a  lead  city." 
said  Mayor  Jim  Granberry.  elected  only 
three  weeks  ago.  "The  destruction  is  so  ex- 
tensive It  defies  the  imagination." 

The  twister  tore  large  chunks  of  concrete 
and  marble  from  the  ai-story  Great  Plains 
LUe  building  and  a  huge  gash  was  ripped 
through  the  bricks  about  halfwa  r  up.  Police 
feared  for  a  time  It  would  topple  or  collapse. 
A  bus  was  smashed  broadside  1  ito  smother 
building.  Entire  rows  of  warehouses  be- 
came twisted  masses   of  metal. 

The  First  National  Bank  Build  Ing  "looked 
like  somebody  had  been  shootlni ;  at  it  with 
cannon."  an  observer  said. 

iArry  Teaver.  aide  to  Oov.  Preston  Smith, 
told  his  office:  "I've  never  seen  anything 
with  the  force  equal  to  this  thlig  .  .  .  One 
place  a  boxcar  was  blown  through  a  grain 
storage  elevator  .  .  .  Through  the  .area  known 
as  Little  Mexico  there  were  about  600  homes, 
mostly  of  wood  construction,  anil  that  Is  al- 
most flat  now.  Just  piles  of  rubbU  .  .  .  There's 
got  to  be  more  dead  found  .  .  .  there  are  so 
many  homeless,  thousands  and  thousands." 
Looting  began  before  the  wines  died,  said 
one  policeman,  and  300  National  Guardsmen 
and  45  highway  patrol  units  mov  >d  In  quick- 
ly to  patrol  and  direct  traffic  away  from 
the  city. 

The  flimsy  homes  of  Little  1  dexlco  were 
not  the  only  ones  to  suffer  extrc  me  damage. 
HaU  a  dosen  homes  In  the  tS  00.000  class 
were  demolished  with  their  debts  scattered 
over  the  greens  and  fairways  of  the  nearby 
Lubbock   Country  Club. 

More  than  100  airplanes  at  t  tie  city  air- 
port WM*  damaged  or  destroy  td  and  two 
motels  on  the  road  to  the  i  irport  were 
Wiped  out. 

The  Texas  Insurance  Advi»<  ry  Associa- 
tion and  preliminary  surveys  at  the  scene 
indicated  at  least  9100  million  In  property 
damage.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion declared  Lubbock,  a  city  (f  170,000.  a 
disaster  area. 

It  was  the  worst  tornado  in  Texas  since 
a  twister  reeled  out  of  a  thui  derstorm  In 
1953  and  killed  114  persons  at  ¥aco  on  the 
same  date — May  11. 

Lt.  Oct.  Ben  Barnes,  serving  as  acting 
governor  In  the  absence  of  Smith,  who  was 
vacationing  in  Switzerland.  toUred  the  city 
today  with  other  officials  shortl}  after  dawn. 
The  lieutenant  governor  inspected  the  city 
from  a  helicopter  and  said  the  urea  of  dam- 
age was  a  mile  wide  and  8  mlUs  long.  Four 
hundred  blocks  suffered  some  destruction, 
with  100  blocks  severely  hit.  ho  reported. 

The  dead  included  one  family — Kenneth 
and  Mary  Jean  Medlln  and  thitir  two  chil- 
dren. Alan  Ray.  5.  and  Dtisty,  18  months. 
Their  home  was  destroyed. 

Smiley  Wilson  Junior  High  School  was 
turned  Into  a  morgue.  Bodies  were  put  in 
rubber  bags,  tagged  and  numbetied.  and  lined 
up  in  the  school  gymnasium.       j 

A  large,  round  clock  In  th^  gymnasium 
stood  silent  and  still  with  lis  two  black 
hands  at  9:37 — the  time  the  tcmado  struck 
Monday  night. 

Methodist  Hospital  kept  track  of  the  in- 
jured until  the  figure  reached  303.  then 
nurses  ran  out  of  medical  fortis.  But  they 


went  on  treating  cuts,  brulsei 
bones. 


and  broken 


The  downtown  area  was  demolished. 
Fourth  Street — a  main  thoroughfare  lined 
with  shops  and  plants — was  stripped  to  the 
foundation.  Not  a  building  was  left  stand- 
ing. 

As  one  survivor  described  It : 

"I  told  my  mother  it  was  a  train  coming 
and  then  my  mother  said  it  was  not  a  train — 
It  was  the  wind.  We  put  the  table  over  the 
head  of  the  kids  and  then  they  (debris)  hit 
me  In  the  back  and  then  I  didn't  see  for  a 
little  while.  It  was  real  dark  and  then  my 
babies  started  crying." 

Oliva  Gonzalez  and  her  nine  children  fled 
to  safety  in  a  nearby  storm  cellar.  The  tor- 
nado demolished  her  house. 

At  Texas  Tech,  all  light  poles  on  the  east 
side  of  Jones  Stadium  were  blown  down  and 
there  was  doubt  whether  the  stadium  could 
be  used  for  the  Coaches  All-America  college 
football  game  on  June  27. 

Dr.  Grover  E.  Murray,  Texas  Tech  presi- 
dent, opened  two  large  dormitories  that  had 
been  closed  for  summer  vacation  to  those 
left  homeless. 

Texans  also  gave  shelter  to  the  homeless 
at  Amarlllo.  Big  Spring.  Midland,  Odessa 
and  smaller  towns  nearby. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  May  12, 
19701 

TXXAS   TOBNADO   TOLL   PLACHJ   AT    19  TO  26 

Lttbbock.  Tkx. — A  tornado  so  powerful  It 
ripped  chunks  of  concrete  from  buildings  has 
turned  this  city  of  170,000  into  a  disaster 
area,  with  death  estimates  today  ranging 
from  19  to  26. 

State  authorities  counted  19  bodies,  while 
new-spaper  and  radio  surveys  reached  a  total 
of  26.  Texas  Safety  Department  officers  said 
some  dead  may  still  be  under  debris. 

Authorities  said  300  or  more  suffered  in- 
juries when  the  tornado  struck  Just  before  10 
o'clock  last  night.  Property  damage  was  esti- 
mated In  the  millions. 

"There  is  no  doubt  In  anybody's  mind 
around  here."  said  a  veteran  newsman,  "that 
it  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  prolonged 
tornadoes  ever  to  strike  Texas." 

AJUEA  IS  8XALZD  OFT 

All  persons  except  rescue  workers  were  kept 
out  of  the  downtown  area.  The  National 
Guard  called  out  300  men.  Including  a  med- 
ical unit.  The  State  Safety  Department  sent 
45  units.  The  Red  Cross  dispatched  six  dis- 
aster teams  with  10  mobile  vans. 

Cars  lay  flattened  to  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  pavement.  A  bus  was  slanuned 
broadside  into  a  building.  The  ground  floor 
of  the  Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal  was  awash 
from  a  cloudburst  which  came  with  the 
twister. 

The  width  of  the  destruction  was  the  great- 
eat  from  any  tornado  observers  could  remem- 
ber. 

The  storm  left  a  path  of  destruction  eight 
miles  long. 

It  was  several  hours  after  the  tornado 
struck  before  sute  and  city  police  could  find 
time  to  begin  searching  the  wreckage. 

8TOR>     raONTS     BLOWN     OUT 

Damage  centered  In  the  downtown  area, 
where  virtually  all  store  fronts  were  blown 
out  and  a  policeman  said,  "Looting  started 
before  the  wind  died  down."  Police  patrolled 
the  streets  to  curb  further  thefts. 

Beverly  Williams,  a  housewife,  said  her  first 
warning  of  the  tornado  came  when  "I  heard 
a  tremendous  whomp."  She  and  a  neighbor 
piled  mattresses  on  top  of  themselves  and 
waited  out  the  storm. 

Mrs.  Williams  said,  "A  neighbor  woman 
kept  yelling  "Oh,  God.  we're  going  to  die!'  and 
I  Just  tried  to  calm  her  down.  I  was  scared, 
but  I  never  thought  I  was  going  to  die." 

After  a  brief  luU,  she  said  the  wind  began 
kicking  up  again. 

"This  time  we  climbed  Into  the  bathtub, 
but  the  second  tornado  never  eame." 

A.  W.   Volght,  executive  director  of  the 


American  Red  Cross  in  Lubbock,  said,  "Offi- 
cial reports  are  virtually  nonexistent. 

"We  have  no  estimate  of  the  number  of 
homes  or  buildings  destroyed  because  omx 
efforts  have  been  aimed  at  rescue  and  relief 
work. 

"We  have  one  shelter  open  and  we  have 
people  going  Into  our  municipal  coliseum." 
The  twister  tore  concrete  chunks  off  sky- 
scrapers and  whipped  broken  glass  through 
the  streets,  causing  many  injuries. 

Electrical   power  went  out.   Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  rushed  300  men  Into  the 
area  to  restore  service  on  36,000  telephones. 
Mayor  James  Granberry  described  the  dam- 
age as  "nuissive.  Just  massive." 

Hospitals  were  quickly  Jammed  with  the 
Injured  and  two  of  the  city's  largest  had  to 
turn  patients  away  after  filling  corridors  with 
beds  and  cots  for  those  who  arrived  earlier. 
Near  19.000-student  Texas  Technological 
College  two  apartment  buildings  were  shat- 
tered. Injured,  many  bleeding  from  facial 
wounds,  Uned  the  streeU  waiting  for  help. 
A  big  brick  wall  at  the  college  blew  down, 
demolishing  a  number  of  parked  cars. 

Damage  was  heavy  and  Injuries  numerous 
In  the  Mexican- American  section  of  the  city, 
where  buildings  generaUy  were  of  flimsy 
construction. 

"We  are  trying  to  set  up  some  sort  of  evac- 
uation system  for  the  Injured."  Granberry 
said.  "I  guess  we'll  try  to  get  them  into 
Midland-Odessa  area  to  the  south  and 
Amarlllo  to  the  north." 

The  wind  tore  great  sections  of  concrete 
siding  from  the  16-8tory  First  National  Bank 
building  and  the  Pioneer  Natural  0««  build- 
ing in  the  downtown  section,  leaving  both 
virtually  wlndowless. 

Also  damaged  heavily  was  the  Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal  plant. 

Jay  Harris,  managing  editor  of  the  news- 
paper, said  a  second  story  wall  of  a  major 
addition  Just  completed  at  the  Avalanche- 
Journal  building  was  blown  away — "de- 
stroyed In  seconds." 

"I  heard  It  coming."  Harris  said,  "I  was 
talking  on  another  matter  to  the  AP  In  New 
York.  The  noise  came  In  a  rising  crescendo 
and  reached  such  a  pitch  that  you  could  hear 
nothing  else. 

"Then  all  the  lights  went  out. 
"Winds  along  each  side  of  the  funnel  and 
following  it  were  clocked  at  more  than  100 
miles  per  hour. 

"It  looks  like  somebody  has  been  shooting 

at  the  First  National  building  with  cannons." 

Branlff  International  said  it  had  canceled 

flights  Into  the  Lubbock  airport  because  the 

control  tower  was  destroyed. 

The  Smiley  Elementary  School  was  turned 
Into  a  temporary  morgue. 

Several  city  water  pumping  stations  were 
knocked  out  and  during  the  early  morning 
hours  officials  declared  a  water  emergency, 
advising  that  it  be  used  only  for  drinking  and 
cooking. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  13,  19701 

LiTBBOCK  Tornado  Kn-LS  20.  Distkoys  BtnLD- 

tNC  AND  Derails  a  Train 

(By  Martin  Waldron) 

LtnBBOCK,  Tex..  May  12. — The  storm  that 
devastated  much  of  downtown  Lubbock  on 
the  South  Texas  plains  last  night  was  so 
powerful  that  It  blew  a  freight  train  off  Its 
track  and  left  a  21-8tory  downtown  office 
building  gashed.  Its  supports  weakened. 

The  tornado  was  more  than  a  mile  wide 
and  had  hurricane  force  winds  extending 
three  miles  to  the  east. 

Officials  said  that  20  persons  died  and  more 
than  300  were  serlotisly  injured  by  the  storm 
that  dipped  down  Into  the  center  of  town 
and  rumbled  across  the  north  side,  smashing 
homes,  stores,  motels,  automobiles — every- 
thing in  its  path. 

At  the  airport,  north  of  town,  scores  of 
privately  owned  planes  were  twisted  together 
and  destroyed  by  the  wind,  estimated  un- 
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officially  at  more  than  200  miles  an  hour. 
The  airport  was  cloaed  to  traffic  and  the  field 
tower  was  destroyed. 

"I  have  been  covering  tornadoes  In  this 
area  for  30  years,"  said  Jay  Harris,  the  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  The  Lubbock  Avalanche- 
Journal.  "I've  never  seen  anything  like  this." 

NEWSPAPER  DAMAGED 

Mr.  Harris  was  in  his  office  when  the  tor- 
nado hit  at  9:47  P.M.  The  newspaper  build- 
ing was  in  the  storm's  path  and  was  badly 
damaged,  a  portion  of  It  falling  onto  a  truck 
in  which  a  driver  was  taking  a  nap. 

"The  tornado  lasted  several  minutes,  and 
the  wind  after  it  blew  at  hurricane  force  for 
five  to  10  minutes,"  Mr.  Harris  said.  "I  walked 
from  one  side  of  the  building  to  the  other 
and  watched  the  debris  flying  through  the 
air." 

The  editor  noted  an  eerie  addition  to  the 
thunder  and  lightning  that  accompanied  the 
tornado.  "In  this  lot  across  the  street,  an 
automobile  dealer  has  a  bunch  of  new  Fords, 
and  the  lightning  caused  a  short  circuit  In 
the  cars  and  their  lights  began  to  blink  off 
and  on  and  their  horns  started  blowing  In  all 
that  wind,"  Mr.  Harris  said. 

Ilie  storm  felted  the  area  with  golf-ball- 
slzed  hall  and  several  inches  of  rain. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Ben  Barnes,  who  flew  to  Lub- 
bock to  direct  emergency  rescue  operations, 
estimated  the  damage  at  $a5-mlUlon  to  $30- 
mllUon.  But  State  Senator  H.  J.  Blanchard. 
who  was  bruised  when  a  chair  hit  him  in 
the  back  at  the  Lubbock  Club  on  the  14th 
floor  of  the  First  National  Bank  Building, 
said  that  there  was  at  least  9100-mlIllon  In 
damages. 

Marble  veneer  on  the  outside  of  the  bank 
building  was  peeled  away  by  the  wind,  as 
were  bricks  on  the  outside  of  the  21 -story 
Great  Plains  Life  Building,  Lubbock's  tallest 
structure.  The  Great  Plains  building  and  the 
Pioneer  Hotel  across  the  street  were  evacu- 
ated and  declared  to  be  too  dangerous  for 
occupation. 

Some  officials  expressed  concern  that  the 
Great  Plains  building,  which  was  bowed  on 
one  side  by  the  wind,  might  collapse.  Win- 
dows and  walls  on  the  southwest  comer 
were  blown  away. 

National  Guardsmen  and  state  highway 
patrolmen  Joined  the  local  police  In  guard- 
ing the  downtown  area.  There  were  reports 
of  minor  looting. 

Th«  damage  to  Lubbock  was  so  extensive 
that  many  spectators  could  not  believe  that 
only  20  persons  were  killed. 

"I  oouldnt  believe  what  I  saw,"  said  Rep- 
resentative George  H.  Mahon,  chalnnan  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  Mr. 
Mahon,  who  lives  In  Lubbock,  flew  from 
Washington  to  survey  damage  and  to  lend 
bis  Influence  to  get  President  Nlxcm  to  de- 
clare the  vicinity  a  major  disaster  area  so 
that  n  would  qualify  for  low-cost  Govern- 
ment loans. 

COMPARED    TO   BOMBED   CFTT 

Senator  John  G.  Tower,  who  compared  the 
downtown  section  of  Lubbock  to  a  Japanese 
city  he  had  seen  bombed  after  World  War  n, 
said  that  he  could  not  believe  the  death  toll 
was  no  higher  than  It  was.  He  s&ld  that  the 
sheets  oof  tin  and  other  metal,  that  were 
flung  as  far  as  a  mile  by  the  howling  wind 
could  easily  have  decapitated  a  person. 

The  death  and  Injury  toll  was  held  down 
because  many  of  the  170,000  residents  of  Lub- 
bock took  shelter  In  storm  cellars. 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  a  tornado,"  said 
Mrs.  Katheren  Chaney,  whose  modest  frame 
home  was  In  the  path  of  the  storm  near  the 
airport.  "I  guess  the  good  Lord  was  with  me. 
becatise  something  told  me  to  go  to  the 
ceUar." 

She  said  she  gathered  her  eight  children 
together  and  took  refuge.  Her  husband,  a 
'truck  driver,  was  not  at  home. 


Mrs.  Chaney  said  the  storm,  which  caused 
heavy  damage  to  the  airport  facilities  as  It 
passed  her  house,  sounded  like  "a  bunch  of 
freight  trains." 

The  tornado  formed  out  of  thunderstorms 
that  began  building  late  In  the  afternoon 
along  a  wind  sheer  line  between  masses  of 
air  flowing  from  the  southeast  and  the 
southwest. 

BEGAN    BUILDING    TTP 

"It  was  hot  and  pretty  yesterday  after- 
noon," said  a  Lubbock  Patrolman,  Mitch 
Blount.  "But  It  began  building  up  In  the  late 
afternoon  and  about  seven  o'clock  It  began 
thundering  and  lightning." 

By  nine  o'clock,  the  clouds,  lit  from  be- 
hind by  the  setting  sun,  glowed  green  and 
blue-black. 

"At  flrst  there  was  hall,  and  then  came  this 
wind  and  then  came  the  water,"  said  Patrol- 
man Blount.  "It  was  a  regular  cloudburst.  It 
was  a  lake  here  In  the  downtown  section." 

Patrolman  Blount  said  that  the  Santa  Fe 
freight  train  blown  off  the  tracks  by  the 
wind  had  a  crew  of  "eight  or  ten,"  all  of 
whom  were  Injured. 

On  Highway  87,  north  of  Lubbock,  a  row 
of  motels  were  splintered  by  the  tornado  that 
stayed  on  the  ground  about  six  miles. 

The  second  floor  of  the  new  Ramada  Inn 
was  blown  away  and  20  cars  and  one  truck  In 
the  pcu-klng  lot  were  destroyed.  Patrolmen 
moved  mattresses  and  furniture  from  the 
highway  this  morning  to  open  It  to  traffic. 

Block  after  block  of  shanties  In  the  Mexi- 
can-American section  of  Lubbock  were 
leveled. 

"I  honest-to-God  don't  know  why 
hundreds  of  them  weren't  killed,"  a  woman 
s&ld.  staring  out  over  the  debris  where  dazed 
men  and  women  were  poking  through  rubble. 
Officials  said  only  four  persons  were  killed  In 
the  Mexican-American  section  where  hun- 
dreds of  families  were  left  homeless. 

A  half  dozen  agencies  set  up  refugee 
shelters  to  take  care  of  the  homeless. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3848)  to  provide  additional 
assistance  to  the  State  of  Texas  for  the 
reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  tor- 
nadoes occurring  on  April  17  and  18  and 
May  11,  1970.  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Tower). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  recognizes  that  the  State  of 
Texas  suffered  extensive  property  loss  and 
damage  as  a  result  of  tornadoes  occurring  on 
April  17  and  18  and  May  11,  1970,  Including 
loss  and  damage  from  wind  and  flooding 
caused  by  such  tornadoes,  and  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  special  measures  designed  to  aid 
these  States  In  their  ttlona  to  reconstruct 
highways  and  public  works  projects,  and  to 
otherwise  rehabilitate  these  devastated  areas. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"major  disaster"  means  a  major  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governments 
in  major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes". 


approved  September  30,   1950,   as  amended 
(43UJ3.C.  1866-1855g). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  those  areas  of  the  State  of  Texas 
covered  by  the  President's  proclamation  of 
May  13,  1970,  that  a  ntajor  disaster  resulted 
from  the  tornadoes  which  struck  certain 
areas  within  the  State  of  Texas  on  AprU  17 
and  18,  and  May  11, 1970. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  traUers  provided  as  temporary 
housing  for  persons  whose  dwellings  were 
destroyed  by  such  tornadoes.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  destruction  by  flood,  high 
waters,  vrlnd-drlven  waters,  and  high  wind, 
under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes"  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855b),  may 
be  sold  directly  to  the  persons  who  are  the 
occupants  thereof  at  prices  that  are  fair  and 
equitable. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  under  section  7(b)  (1) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  {15 
U.S.C.  636(b)(1)),  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration, In  the  case  of  loans  to  assist 
persons  suffering  property  loss  or  damage  in 
the  State  of  Texas  as  the  result  of  such 
'tornadoes,  and  to  the  extent  such  loss  Lb  not 
compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise, 
shall— 

(1)  on  that  part  of  the  Federal  share  of 
any  such  loan  in  excess  of  $500  and,  (A) 
cancel  up  to  $5,000  of  the  loan,  and  (B) 
waive  Interest  due  on  the  loan  In  a  total 
amount  of  not  more  than  $5,000  over  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  four  years; 

(2)  make  such  loans  without  regard  to 
any  limitation  on  the  maximum  amount  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  share  or 
guaranteed  percentage  of  any  disaster  loan 
established  by  regulation  or  otherwise;   and 

(3)  In  the  administration  of  the  disaster 
loan  program  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended,  the  Administrator 
if  he  determines  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  severe  flnanclal  hardship  may 
In  the  case  of  the  total  destruction  or  major 
property  damage  of  a  home  or  business  con- 
cern refinance  any  mortgage  or  other  liens 
outstanding  against  the  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged property  if  such  refinancing  Is  for  the 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of 
property  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result 
of  a  disaster  meeting  the  requirements  of 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  without  regard  to  whether  (A) 
the  required  financial  assistance  Is  otherwise 
available  from  private  sources,  or  (B)  such 
person  has  personal  or  business  assets  which 
could  be  used  to  alleviate  the  loss  or  damage 
sustained. 

(b)  (1)  In  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  under  section  7(b)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
636(b) ) ,  the  SmaU  Business  Administration. 
If  necessary  to  prevent  the  dispossession  or 
eviction  of  any  person  from  his  residence  as  a 
result  of  the  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or 
termination  of  any  lease,  oral  or  written,  of 
the  pr(^)erty  which  is  such  person's  residence, 
and  If  such  foreclosure,  cancellation,  or  ter- 
mination is  related  to  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  effects  of  such  tornadoes,  shall 
make  such  loans  ttx  the  refinancing  of  such 
mortgages  or  Uens  and  for  the  payment  of 
instaUments  on  such  contracts  and  leases, 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
such  section  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  as 
modified  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(2)  No  appUcatlon  for  a  loan  under  this 
subsection  which  states  that  such  loan  is 
made  necessary  by  circumstances  arising  out 
of  the  effects  of  such  tornadoes  shaU  be 
denied  for  Insufficiency  of  proof  of  such 
statement  unless  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration finds,  and  sets  forth  Its  findings  In 
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writing,  that  such  loan  Is  made  ntcessary  by 
circumstances  not  related  to  the  effects  of 
such  tornadoes. 

(C)  In  the  administration  of  tie  disaster 
loan  program  under  sections  7(»(1)  and 
T{t)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  ai  amended 
115  O.S.C.  636(b)(1)  and  (f))  the  Small 
Business  Administration  may  acce  jt  applica- 
tions from,  and  make  loans  to.  »  privately 
owned  school  which  suffered  danage  from 
such  tornadoes,  on  the  same  term  s  and  con- 
ditions as  are  applicable  under  such  sec- 
tion to  a  privately  owned  college  or  unlver- 

sltv. 

(d(  No  application  for  a  loan  under  sec- 
tion 7(b)(2)  of  the  Small  Bu  ilness  Act. 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C    636(b)(2))  — 

(1)  filed  with  the  Small  Buslnsss  Admin- 
istration by  a  small  business  con:ern  which 
has  suffered  substantial  economic  injury  and 
is  located  In  an  area  in  which  there  was 
suffered  property  loss  or  damage  1  a  the  State 
of  Texas  as  the  result  of  such  tornadoes: 
and 

(2)  stating  that  such  injury  '  ras  the  re- 
sult of  such  tomsuloes: 

shall  be  denied  for  insufllclenc  r  of  proof 
that  such  Injury  was  the  result  c  f  such  tor- 
nadoes; unless  the  Small  Buslnitss  Admln- 
Is*  ration  finds,  and  sets  forth  Its  findings  In 
writing,  that  such  Injury  res  il ted  from 
causes  other  than  such  tornadoes 

Sec.  7.  In  the  admmistratlon  o  r  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  under  subtil  le  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adiilnlstratlon 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (7  U.SC.  1961-67). 
In  the  case  of  property  loss  or  damage  in  the 
State  of  Texas  resulting  from  suci  i  tornadoes, 
or  uninsurable  crop  loss  due  to  such  tor- 
nadoes, the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult  ire  shaU,  to 
the  extent  such  loss  or  dam  ige  Is  not 
compensated  for  by  insurance  o-  otherwise, 
that  part  of  any  loan  in  excess  of  $500,  (1) 
cancel  up  to  •5,000  of  the  loan,  and  (2) 
waive  Interest  due  on  the  loan  In  a  total 
amount  of  not  more  than  $5,000  c  ver  a  period 
not  to  exceed  four  years. 

S«c.  8.  (a)  In  the  administrs tlon  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  under  ssctlon  7(b( 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  any  application 
for  a  loan  thereunder  may  be  granted.  If 
such  lomn  U  for  the  repair.  reliablUtaUon, 
or  replacement  of  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  the  result  of  a  major  dl  laster,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  requli  ed  financial 
assistance  Is  otherwise  avallabls  from  pri- 
vate sources. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  subtitle  HI 
erf  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
Utratlon  Act  of  1961.  relating  ts  emergency 
loans,  any  appUcaUon  for  a  loaii  thereunder 
may  be  granted.  If  such  loan  H  ^or  the  re- 
pair, rehabilitation,  or  replacemjent  of  prop- 
erty damaged  or  destroyed  as  thje  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  without  regard!  to  whether 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  flids  that  the 
required  financial  assistance  cat  be  met  by 
private,  cooperative,  or  other'  responsible 
•ources  (Including  loans  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlctilture  Is  authorized  to  ma^e  or  Insure 
under  any  other  provision  of  la* ) . 

Skc.  6  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  is  authorized — 

(1)  upon  application,  to  ma^e  payments 
to  any  person  in  relmbursemeni  of  expenses 
not  otherwise  compensated,  whjlch  were  in- 
curred by  such  peraon  In  th^  removal  of 
OebrU  depoalted  on  privately  o^ed  lands  as 
the  rMxUt  ot  aucb  tornadoes:  and 

(3)  to  provide  by  contract  fodthe  removal, 
at  the  request  of  the  landowijer.  of  debris 
deposited  on  privately  owned  la^ds  as  the  re- 
svilt  oi  such  tornadoes.  j 

(b)  In  the  awarding  of  contract*  under 
thU  aectlon,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
tboae  persons  who  reside  or  do  bualncsB  pri- 
marily m  the  locaUty  In  which'  the  debris  U 
to  be  r«noved.  If  time  Is  of  the  essence  com- 
petitive bidding  may  be  wajved  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

(c)  A*  tised  in  this  section,  tlie  term  "per 
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son"  Includes  an  individual,  coporatlon,  as- 


sociation, firm,  organization,  or  local  public 

body. 

Sec.  6.  Upon  application  by  any  poUtlcal 
subdivision  of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Is  authorized  to  make  di- 
rect grants  of  money  to  such  political  sub- 
division in  amounts  equal  to  the  tax  or  bond 
obligations  outstanding  at  the  time  of  such 
tornadoes,  upon  a  showing,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  that  such 
obligations  cannot  be  met  due  to  damage  or 
destruction,  resulting  from  such  tornadoes, 
of  the  revenue  sources  for  meeting  such  ob- 
ligations. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  dwelling  accommodations  for  any  in- 
dividual or  family  whenever  he  determines — 

(1)  that  such  Individual  or  family  oc- 
cupied a  house  (as  an  owner  or  tenant) 
which  was  destroyed,  or  damaged  to  such  an 
extent  that  It  Is  uninhabitable,  as  the  result 
of  such  tornadoes;  and 

(2)  that  such  action  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  hardship  on  the  part  of  such  individ- 
ual or  family:  and 

(3)  that  such  owner  or  tenant  cannot 
otherwise  provide  suitable  dwelling  accom- 
modations for  himself  and/or  his  family. 

(b)  Such  dwelling  accommodations,  In- 
cluding mobile  homes,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  need,  shall  be  provided  through 
acquisition,  acquisition  and  rehablUtaUon, 
or  lease.  Dwelling  accommodations  in  such 
housing  shall  be  made  available  to  any  such 
Individual  ot  family  for  such  period  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  individual  or  fam- 
ily to  find  other  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  which  Is  within  his  or  its  ability  to 
finance.  Rentals  shall  be  established  for  such 
accommodations,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  President  may  prescribe  and 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  financial 
ability  of  the  occupant.  In  cases  of  financial 
hardship,  rentals  may  be  comprised  or  ad- 
Justed  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve 
months,  but  In  no  case  shall  any  such  In- 
dividual or  family  be  required  to  inctir  a 
monthly  housing  expense  (Including  any 
fixed  expense  relating  to  the  amortlzaUon  of 
debt  owing  on  a  house  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged m  a  disaster)  which  Is  In  excess  of  25 
per  centum  of  the  individual's  or  family's 
monthly  Income. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon    him    by    this    section,    the    President 

mav — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section; 

(2)  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  either 
directly  or  through  such  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  as  he  may  designate; 

(3)  sell  oc  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  any  real  property  acquired  or 
constructed  under  this  section; 

(4)  obtain  Instiranoe  against  loss  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  real  property; 

(6)  enter  Into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  State  of  Texas 
or  any  local  taxing  authority  thereof  with 
re8p»ect  to  any  such  real  property;  and 

(6)  include  In  any  contract  or  Lnsttument 
made  pursuant  to  this  section,  such  condi- 
tions and  provisions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section 
will  be  achieved. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If  the  President  determines 
that,  as  a  result  of  such  tornadoes,  low -in- 
come hotiseholds  are  unable  to  purchase  ade- 
quate amounts  of  nutritious  food,  he  Is  au- 
thorized, under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultuip  coupon  allot- 
ments to  such  households  jBursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1064  or  as 
said  Act  may  be  amended  and  to  make  sur- 
plxia  commodities  available  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  Public  Law  875  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue through  the  Secreteu-y  of  Agrlcultur« 


to  make  such  coupon  allotments  and  sur- 
plus commodities  available  to  such  house- 
holds so  long  as  he  determines  necessary, 
taking  Into  consideration  such  factors  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  including  the  conse- 
quences of  the  major  disaster  on  the  earning 
power  of  the  households  to  which  assistance 
is  made  available  under  this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
structed as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  It  relates  to  a  Presidential 
determination  regarding  availability  of  food 
stamps    under   the   provisions   of    this   Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  Individuals  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  such  tornadoes  such  assistance  as  he 
deems  appropriate  while  they  are  unem- 
ployed. No  Individual  who  Is  receiving  un- 
employment compensation  or  the  proceeds 
of  private  Income  protection  Insurance  shall 
be  eligible  for  such  assistance.  Such  assist- 
ance as  the  President  shall  provide  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  and  the  duration  of 
payments  under  the  tinemployment  com- 
pensation program  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Sec.  10.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  the  State  of  Texas  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  t<x  the  purpose 
of  lake  clearance  In  cases  where,  as  a  result 
of  such  tornadoes,  any  lake  has  been  con- 
taminated by  debris  which  has  created  con- 
ditions hazardous  to  health  and  safety. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  not  be  In  effect  after 
January  1,  1971,  except  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment of  expenditures  for  obligations  and 
commitments  entered  into  under  this  Act  on 
or  before  such  date. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S  3849— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT  OF 
1937 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of   1937   to  permit  the 
inclusion  of  imported  strawberries  under 
any  marketing  order  regtilating  straw- 
berry grade,  size,  quality,  and  maturity. 
Strawberries  grown  in  California  now 
are  subject  to  a  marketing  order  under 
a  California  Stote  law.  This  order  pro- 
scribes certain  standards  for  size  and 
quality  and.  naturally,  compliance  with 
these  standards  increases  the  farmer's 
cost   of    production.    Under    the    State 
statute,  these  standards  cannot  be  im- 
posed upon  imported  strawberries.  As  a 
result,  lower  quality  Imports  selling  at 
a  lesser  price  are  depressing  the  market 
in  California.  For  exajnple,   the   1970 
season  opening  price  for  domestic  straw- 
berries was  $4.50  per  12-pint  crate  while 
lower  quality  imported  strawberries  were 
selling  for  $2.50  per  12-pint  crate.  In 
1969,  imports  were  1,779  carload  equiva- 
lents. This  year.  Imports  to  date  were  in 
excess  of  2,000  carload  equivalents  and 
heavier  importation   is   anticipated  for 
1971.  As  a  result,  I  am  Introducing  this 
amendment  that  will  not  prohibit  im- 
portation of  strawberries,  but  only  re- 
quire that  those  imported  are  of  equal 
grade,  size,  quality,  and  maturity  as  those 
marketed  under  marketing  orders  adopt- 
ed pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1937.  This  amendment  will 
protect  the  consumer's  right  to  expect 
a  high-quality   product,   while  at  the 
same  time  allowhig  for  competition  for 
the  consumer's  dollar. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
.  Dole).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  3849)  to  amend  section 
8e  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  so  as  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  such  section,  relating  to  re- 
strictions on  imported  commodities  ap- 
plicable to  strawberries,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Murphy,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3849 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  8e  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "strawberries,"  Im- 
mediately before  "tomatoes". 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
67— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  THE  DESIGNATION  OF  NA- 
■nONAL  HALIBUT  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Magnuson)  submitted  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  67)  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  National  Halibut 
Week,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  when  he  submitted  the  con- 
current resolution  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  410 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  EXPRESS- 
ING THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  REDUCED  AIR 
FARES  FOR  YOUTHS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  student  body  presi- 
dents all  over  Alaska  asking  for  their 
comments  about  airline  youth  standby 
fares.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is 
presently  considering  whether  or  not 
airlines  will  be  permitted  to  continue  dis- 
count fares  for  young  people  between  12 
and  22  years  of  age.  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  positive, 
constructive  example  of  American  youth, 
in  tWs  case  the  youth  of  Alaska,  effec- 
tively participating  in  an  Issue  of  vital 
concern  to  them. 

My  purpose  for  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  is  twofold.  First,  it  is 
a  bona  fide  issue  of  significant  impor- 
tance to  youth.  Second,  by  our  cognizance 
of  the  matter  we  may  Illustrate  to  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation  that  they 
can  be  heard — they  can  suicomplish  their 
objectives — and  their  presence  can  be 
felt  by  us  in  Goverimient  through  their 
exercise  of  legitimate  procedure  for 
redress. 

Briefiy,  the  background  on  this  mat- 
ter is  that  a  circuit  court  of  appeals 
ordered  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 


consider  a  bus  company's  petition  that 
youth  discount  rates  are  "unjustly  dis- 
criminatory." The  case  was  remanded  to 
a  board  examiner  who  decided  in  favor 
of  the  petitioner.  Upon  review,  the  Board 
tentatively  determined  that  discount 
rates  for  youth  are  not  vmjustly  discrim- 
inatory and  remanded  the  case  back  to 
the  Examiner  for  further  consideration 
and  acciunulation  of  evidence  on  other 
matters. 

Since  then,  the  Youth  Standby  Pares 
and  other  discount  rates  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  overaD  Domestic 
Passenger -Pare  Investigation  —  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  Docket  21866.  As  part 
of  the  overall  investigation,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  conduct  hearings 
in  June  that  will  determine  whether  or 
not  airlines  may  continue  Youth  Stand- 
by Pares. 

Response  from  students  in  high  school 
and  college  has  been  overwhelming.  They 
have  discussed  the  matters  among  them- 
selves, with  teachers  and  parents  and 
have  written  letters  to  the  CAB  express- 
ing their  views.  Many  students  have 
written  to  me  and  their  letters  have  been 
answered  and  forwarded  to  the  Board  to 
be  made  part  of  the  official  record  on 
this  matter.  In  addition,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  received  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  mail  supporting  S. 
1179.  This  bill,  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cosix>nsoring  with  the  senior 
Senator  of  Illinois  (Senator  Percy), 
would  provide  a  legislative  basis  for  air- 
lines to  adopt  youth  discount  rates  if 
they  desire.  It  would  extend  the  privi- 
lege to  military  personnel,  elderly  peo- 
ple, and  those  who  have  physical  handi- 
caps. 

Mr.  President,  youth  standby  fares 
normally  represent  about  a  50-percent 
savings  on  airline  tickets  for  young  peo- 
ple between  12  and  22.  Justification  of 
this  policy  is  best  stated  by  the  students 
themselves.  Of  course,  there  are  too 
many  letters  to  quote  from  each  one,  but 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
just  a  few  of  the  insights  these  young 
people  have  provided  me  in  this  matter. 

Mark  Bear,  a  student  of  East  Anchor- 
age High  School,  points  out  that: 

Due  to  Alaska's  unique  position,  the  edu- 
cation of  Alaskan  students  would  suffer. 
Alaska  does  not  have  the  different  educa- 
tion facilities  that  are  offered  in  the  Lower 
48.  This  losing  of  Student  Standby  Pares 
would  make  the  cost  of  education  to  Alaskan 
students  soar. 

Linda  Olsen,  from  Anchorage,  plans 
to  attend  Pacific  Lutheran  University  In 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  next  year.  She  offers  the 
following  thought: 

I  would  think  that  out  of  three  students 
It  would  be  better  to  have  three  flying  stu- 
dent standby  than  one  student  flying  full 
fare  and  two  empty  seats. 

Sandy  Huffnagle  of  West  High  School 
In  Anchorage  agrees  and  says: 

That  empty  seat  on  the  airplane  might  as 
well  seat  a  student  at  half  fare  than  no 
one  at  all. 

Here  is  what  young  Alaskan  Macey  Jo 
Winn  says  about  the  importance  of 
youth  standby  fares: 

If  these  rates  are  taken  away  we  will  not 
be  able   to  self-educate,  well   become  the 


product  of  "Well,  I  beard"  w  "Well,  1  read" ! 
Not,  "Well,  I  know" I  We  are  the  ones  who 
are  going  to  run  the  world.  Do  you  want  the 
"I  heard"  or  the  "I  read"  to  do  It? 

Peggy  Webb  noted  that  students  who 
live  in  the  lower  48  can  drive  or  take  a 
bus  home  for  vacations  or  emergencies, 
but  Alaskans  must  rely  on  air  transporta- 
tion. Speaking  of  the  added  expense  of  a 
full  fare  airline  ticket,  Miss  Webb  says: 

This  money  could  mean  a  month  of  meals 
to  a  college  student. 

Thomas  Briggs  will  be  attending  col- 
lege 3,000  miles  away  from  his  home  in 
Alaska.  He  writes  of  the  discoimt  fares: 

If  they  are  abolished,  I  won't  see  my  fam- 
ily again  for  at  least  flve  years.  The  effect  on 
my  family  will  be  bad.  The  effect  on  my  col- 
lege performance  will  be  bad. 

Another  Alaskan,  Clark  Silcox,  says: 
To  many,  a  lower  travel  fare  means  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  other  colleges  or  uni- 
versities   outside    the   realm    of    the    state 
boundary. 

Jeffries  Nickerson,  writing  from  Kla- 
wock.  Alaska,  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  S.  1179,  notes  students'  ex- 
penses foi  books,  lunch,  clothes,  and 
transportation.  He  writes: 

They  have  these  expenses  but  only  three 
months  to  get  a  Job  In  which  to  earn  hardly 
enough  money  for  these  expenses. 

Janna  Cooley  from  Anchorage  wrote 
to  tell  us  that  only  Youth  Standby  rates 
enabled  her  to  participate  in  swimming 
meets  In  Fairbanks,  Seattle,  and  Hawaii. 

Denise  Bousely  of  Metlakatla,  Alaska, 
came  to  Washington.  D.C..  this  year  to 
attend  the  Presidential  Classroom  for 
Young  Americans.  Denise  says  of  the 
student  fare : 

If  I  did  not  go  Standby,  our  town,  which 
sponsored  me.  would  not  have  been  capable 
of  sending  me. 

Finally,  we  have  a  plea  from  Chris 
Maas  of  Anchorage  who  wrote  to  ask: 

Please  think  before  changing  the  student 

fares. 

Mr.  President,  himdreds  of  young  peo- 
ple have  made  known  their  views  on  this 
matter  by  letters  and  petitions  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  my  office  and,  I 
am  sure,  many  other  Senate  offices.  I  am 
proud  of  these  yoimg  people.  They  are 
activists  in  an  issue  of  national  signifi- 
cance. 

The  means  they  have  chosen  to  accom- 
plish their  end  are  the  logical  and  legiti- 
mate means  our  system  provides.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  respond  by  more  than 
mere  acknowledgment. 

As  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  con- 
venes its  hearings  on  Youth  Standby 
Fares  June  10.  this  body  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  our  young  people  by  ex- 
pressing itself  on  this  matter.  I  am  today 
submitting  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  follows: 
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Resolved.  That  K  U  tbm  mam  < 
that  Um  r^KulftUona  oX  ttM  Cli  U  AvonaaUcs 
Board  authorlxlac  air  caniMrt  to  gnat  re- 
duced atr  far«a  to  youtha  are  c^>nslst«nt  with 
the  porpoaea  and  proTlslons  <^t  the  Federal 
ATlatton  Act  of  ISM. 
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ADDITIONAL      COSPONi 
RESOLUTION! 


i 


R      OP      A 


LtmoN  |«o* 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Preslden^,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  i)ext  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  frpm  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansvizlo)  be  added  a$  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  409.  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  com- 
bat use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  as  an  in- 
strumentality of  foreign  p<Jlicy. 

The     PRESIDINO     OF^CER      (Mr. 
DoLi) .  Without  objection,  idls  so  ordered. 

OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION  JAPPROPRI- 
ATIONS  BILL,  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMziroMKirT  NO.  as  a 
Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  biD  (HIL  16916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Junei30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


JURISDICTION  FOR  THE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  ALASKA  TO  HEAR  AND  DETER- 
MINE THE  CLAIM  OF  jTHE  STATE 
OF  ALASKA  FOR  A  RTO^ND  OP  A 
SUM  PAID  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  FIREFIGHTING  SERVICES— 
AMENDMENT 


AJCKKDMXNT    NO.     kit 


Mr.  STEVENS  submit 
ment,  intended  to  be  proi 
to  the  bill  (S.  3258)   to 
tion  on  the  U^.  District 


an  amend- 
by  him, 
er  jurlsdic- 
ourt  for  the 


District  of  Alaska  to  hear  4i^d  determine 
the  claim  of  the  State  of  j  Alaska  for  a 
refimd  of  a  sum  paid  t^  the  United 
States  for  flreflghting  services,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  ordered  to  be  prlntkl. 

ADDITIONAL  STA 
OP  SENATO: 


PACT  OR  FANCY:  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  JUSTICE  PREVEN'flVE  DETEN- 
TION STUDY  AND  TfiE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  JUSTICE  PREVENTIVE 
DETENTION   BILL        | 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presltient,  the  con- 
troversy over  preventive  detention  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  has  seen  miique  In 
one  respect  at  least.  While  there  have 
been  repeated  claims  of  a  {pressing  need 
for  preventive  detention,  there  has  not 
yet  been  any  accurate  tusetsment  of  that 
need,  much  less  proof  that  a  crisis  exists 
which  lustifles  such  an  extraordinary 
dei>arture  from  constitutidnal  principles 
as  preventive  detention.     { 

Some  of  the  claims  m^e  on  behalf 
of  prerentlTe  detantloa  Ibave  ttresaed 
particularly  shocking  lnst4noes  of  crimes 


cximmltted  by  individuals  on  b«dl.  Each 
time  these  incidents  have  been  reported, 
they  have  produced  dismay  and  anger 
among  Judges,  police,  lawmakers,  and 
the  public  at  large.  I  confess  that  I,  too. 
share  the  dismay  and  anger  that  these 
reports  evoke.  Prom  time  to  time  I  have 
personally  Investigated  the  worst  of 
these  reports.  Very  often,  more  often 
than  not,  I  have  found  that  the  actual 
facts  of  these  incidents  do  not  aunoimt 
to  a  case  for  preventive  detention.  All  too 
often,  the  individual  charged  had  been 
free  on  bail  for  many  months  while  no 
serious  effort  had  been  made  to  bring 
him  to  trial.  Or,  we  find  that  the  man  had 
a  previous  record,  and  the  prosecutor, 
had  he  known  of  this,  could  have  asked 
for  deterrent  action  perfectly  consistent 
with  existing  law  but  short  of  preventive 
detention.  We  find  that  often  the  judge 
could  have  taken  steps  to  prevent  such 
recurring  crime  had  he  been  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  prosecutor,  and  had  he 
employed  some  of  the  means  now  avail- 
able ander  the  law  to  control  and  super- 
vise persons  on  bail. 

These  cases,  all  too  often,  demonstrate 
that  faulty  and  Inadequate  Information 
was  available  to  the  judge  and  prosecu- 
tor, that  the  trial  court  machinery  was 
inadequate  or  had  broken  down,  or  that 
there  was  a  failure  to  use  the  available 
tools  of  the  law.  These,  and  not  the  Bail 
Reform  Act,  were  the  real  causes  of  the 
failure  to  prevent  the  outrage.  Very  often 
in  these  cases  it  develops  that  the  ac- 
cused was  on  probation  or  parole,  that  he 
had  been  charged  with  prior  capital  of- 
fenses, or  that  he  had  a  long  string  of  as 
yet  imtried  crimes.  If  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  had  known  what  they 
should  be  expected  to  know,  had  they 
employed  the  tools  already  given  them, 
the  shocking  crime  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. These  cases  do  not  prove  the  case 
for  preventive  detention.  They  demon- 
strate the  need  for  long-delayed  reform 
and  Improvement  of  the  criminal  justice 
machinery. 

Other  claims  on  behalf  of  preventive 
detenti(m  are  based  upon  general  state- 
ments of  rising  crime  rates,  upon  an  al- 
leged connection  between  the  passage  of 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  and  increased  crime, 
or  upon  other  misleading  statements  de- 
signed to  whip  up  public  support  but  not 
well -calculated  to  enable  an  Impartial 
observer  to  make  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  need  for  preventive  detention. 

Finally,  the  case  for  preventive  deten- 
tion lias  relied  heavily  on  bald  assertions 
of  the  amount  of  crime  committed  by 
persons  on  bail.  References  have  been 
made  to  the  experience  of  judges,  police, 
aind  prosecutors  who  "know"  that  pre- 
ventive detention  is  needed  and  justified. 
We  are  asked  to  take  their  expertise  on 
faith,  and  not  to  bother  too  much  with 
our  own  independent  assessment. 

I  greatly  respect  the  views  of  these  ex- 
perts on  many  matters  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement.  I  believe  that  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  their  views  should  be  given 
great  weight.  But  we  in  the  legislature 
have  an  obligation  to  make  Independent 
assesonents  of  the  need  for  new  laws.  We 
may  not  merely  act  at  the  request  of 
others,  and  abdicate  our  re^x>nsiblllty 
for   Independent   judgments,   and  cer- 


tainly not  when  a  law  like  preventiTe  de- 
tention Is  proposed,  a  law  which  would 
be  a  repudiation  of  centuries  of  Anglo- 
American  concepts  of  due  process,  and 
which  is  fraught  with  constitutional  de- 
fects and  opportunities  for  abuse. 

The  debate  on  preventive  detention 
thus  far  has  had  to  rely  on  totally  in- 
adequate information.  At  the  constitu- 
tional rights  hearings  in  January  and 
February  1969.  almost  every  witness 
both  for  and  against  preventive  deten- 
tion, acknowledged  that  adequate  and 
reliable  data  on  pretrial  crime  was  lack- 
ing. Almost  every  group  which  has  stud- 
ied the  problem  of  bail  has  stressed 
the  need  to  get  some  reliable  Indication 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

For  example,  the  Judicial  Council 
Committee  to  study  the  operation  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  the  Hart  committee,  com- 
missioned the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
canvass  the  available  Information  on 
the  need  for  preventive  detention.  After 
this  survey,  the  Bureau  reported: 

A  thread  that  runa  throu^  the  reports, 
the  debates,  the  public  statements  Is  simply 
that  there  are  not  enough  data,  or  there 
are  no  data,  or  the  data  which  exist  are 
either  incomplete,  the  wrong  type  of  data, 
out  of  date,  or  Inadequate  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

The  Hart  committee  itself  said: 
DaU  which  shows  the  precise  extent  of 
crime  on  ball  la  not  available.  Neither  pri- 
vate research  organizations  nor  government 
have  undertaken  the  necessary  work.  No  one 
has  assembled  the  financial  resources,  the 
computerized  analysla  and  the  professional 
direction  which  are  necessary  for  a  compre- 
hensive or  fully  adequate  study. 

When  the  Department  of  Justice  first 
began  to  discuss  its  intention  to  submit 
a  preventive  detention  bill,  it  recognized 
that  it  had  a  responsibility  to  Congress 
and  the  public  to  support  its  legislation 
with  facts.  Thus  it  was  that  in  April 
1969,  the  Department  began  steps  to 
commission  a  study  to  gather  facts  in 
support  of  the  bill  it  was  drafting.  The 
legislative  work  on  the  bill  was  easier  to 
do  than  the  gathering  of  supporting 
data,  however.  The  bill  was  completed 
and  submitted  to  Congress  in  July  1969, 
only  6  months  after  the  Department  be- 
gan Its  work.  The  commissioning  of  the 
study  took  longer,  and  arrangements 
were  not  completed  imtil  August  of  last 
year. 

Working  through  the  Department's 
Law  Enforcement  Assistant  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  se- 
lected to  make  a  study  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  courts  with  a  view  to  assessing 
the  need  for  preventive  detention,  isolat- 
ing the  critical  facts  which  would  be 
needed  If  such  a  program  were  author- 
ized, and  devising  a  method  by  which  a 
reliable  system  of  preventive  detention 
could  be  implemented. 

The  facts  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  sought  are  essential  prerequisites 
for  an  accurate  judgment  of  whether 
preventive  detention  is  justified.  The 
study  also  is  necessary  if  a  preven- 
tive detention  system  Is  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  assigned  to  it.  Thus,  even 
If  a  need  for  preventive  detention  can  be 
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shown,  it  is  still  necessary  to  fashion  the 
legislation  to  meet  the  problem  of  pre- 
trial crime.  More  is  required  than  merely 
a  program  of  denying  bail  to  every  per- 
son arrested  for  a  crime,  and  putting  him 
in  jail  for  the  indefinite  duration  imtil 
the  court  gets  around  to  trying  him. 

The  Department's  own  proposal, 
S.  2600,  acknowledges  that  preventive  de- 
tention must  be  carefully  fashioned  to 
meet  a  special  problem.  The  bill  is  based 
upon  a  series  of  untested  assumptions 
about  the  amount  and  nature  of  pre- 
trial crime,  and  the  ability  of  judges  and 
prosecutors  to  predict  those  defendants 
who  are  predisposed  to  crime  while  on 
pretrial  release.  For  example,  the  bill  de- 
fines certain  special  classes  of  offenses, 
and  certain  special  types  of  defendants 
who  will  be  subjected  to  pretrial  deten- 
tion proceedings.  It  utilizes  a  theory  of 
predicting  dangerous  behavior  based  on 
certain  facts  about  the  individual  and  his 
background.  It  presumes  a  knowledge  of 
the  frequency  of  crime,  the  information 
about  defendants  available  to  the  police, 
the  prosecutors,  and  the  judge.  It  makes 
other  assumptions  about  the  capacity 
of  the  courts  to  handle  additional  work, 
and  the  jails  to  accommodate  additional 
defendants. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  have  first  drafted  a  pre- 
ventive detention  bill,  and  then  set  out 
to  analyze  the  problem.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  the  path  of  responsible  legis- 
lating Is  first  to  assess  the  problem,  and 
then  to  draw  legislation  to  meet  the  true 
situation. 

In  proceeding  as  It  did.  the  Department 
took  a  great  many  risks.  First,  there  is  the 
risk  that  the  study  it  commissioned  wUl 
demonstrate  that  preventive  detention  is 
not  Justifiable  upon  the  facts.  But  there 
is  the  additional  risk  that  even  if  preven- 
tive detention  as  a  concept  can  be  sup- 
ported, it  may  be  that  it  will  have  to  be 
approached  quite  differently  from  the 
way  Department  proposes  in  S.  2600. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Deartment  of 
Justice  study  has  demonstrated  that 
S.  2600  fails  on  both  accounts.  To  me.  It 
demonstrates  first  that  preventive  deten- 
tion cannot  be  supported  on  a  fair  read- 
ing of  the  facts.  But  it  also  demonstrates 
that  were  the  Department's  bill  to  be  put 
Into  effect,  it  would  not  accomplish  the 
goals  assigned  to  it.  The  study  shows 
that  many  of  the  assumptions  upon 
which  S.  2600  is  bt^ed  are  either  re- 
futed by  the  facts,  or  that  no  facts  exist 
upon  which  such  assimiptions  can  fairly 
be  based. 

The  Department  of  Justice  study  is  the 
only  reliable  information  now  available 
to  us  against  which  preventive  detention, 
and  the  Department's  specific  proposal, 
S.  2600,  can  be  tested.  An  examination  of 
the  study  shows  that  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between  the  Department's  assumptions 
and  the  facts  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment's own  research.  For  this  reason,  it 
Is  important  to  analyze  this  study,  and 
to  discuss  its  findings. 

The  Department  of  Justice  study  be- 
gan in  August,  1969.  It  was  conducted  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's expert  in  technical  and  scien- 
tific analysis.  The  actual  work  was  done 
by  the  Bureau's  Technical  Analysis  Di- 


vision. This  was  a  nonpartisan  operation 
insofar  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Stsuid- 
ards  was  concerned.  They  were  not  con- 
cerned with  advancing  or  hindering  pre- 
ventive detention.  Their  only  concern 
was  with  doing  an  accurate,  reliable, 
thorough  and  scientific  job.  As  the  re- 
port states : 

It  was  emphasized  from  the  outset  that 
the  study  should  not  try  either  to  support  or 
to  counter  the  advisability  of  the  notion  of 
preventive  detention,  but  rather  should  as- 
semble any  data  existing  within  the  Criminal 
Justice  System  which  would  have  a  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

The  study  was  conducted  from  August 
1969.  until  late  winter  1970.  The  initial 
report,  due  first  in  January,  was  there- 
after delayed  until  March  31.  For  as  yet 
not  completely  explained  reasons,  the 
actual  release  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice did  not  occur  until  April  8. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  selected  four 
representative  weeks  in  1968  for  its  pilot 
study.  The  researchers  obtained  every 
piece  of  recorded  information  relating  to 
the  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  during 
that  time.  Extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  collected.  Completeness  and  accu- 
racy were  "key  considerations"  in  the 
study. 

The  4-week  study  produced  910  de- 
fendants on  the  rolls,  and  analysis  dis- 
closed 712  defendants  actually  charged 
during  the  period.  Something  more  than 
half,  426,  were  released  prior  to  trial.  The 
study  group  gathered  50,000  items  of  in- 
formation on  these  cases  and  used  a  com- 
puter to  analyze  the  data. 

The  first  analysis  of  the  information 
gathered  from  this  data  was  published  a 
few  weeks  ago.  In  a  few  more  weeks  from 
now.  a  more  completed  analysis  will  be 
published.  Still  to  come  Is  a  wealth  of 
data  showing  how  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  has  worked,  and  how  the  pro- 
posed preventive  detention  bill  might  be 
expected  to  work. 

WhUe  the  first  report  i»  preliminary 
and  tentative  in  nature,  it  still  tells  us 
quite  a  bit  about  the  nature  and  amount 
of  crime  on  bail.  It  shows  persusisively 
that  many  of  the  assumptions  upon  which 
the  Department  has  based  its  proposal 
are  not  borne  out  by  the  data. 

Let  us  see  how  well  the  Department's 
assumptions  stack  up  against  the  find- 
ings: 

ASSUMPTION    UNDEKLTINC   THE   DEPABTMENT   OT 
JUSTICE    BHX 

The  rate  of  pretrial  dangerous  and  vio- 
lent crime  is  very  high,  high  enough  to 
warrant  preventive  detention. 

FINDING  IN  THE  DEPAJITMENT  OF  JUSTICE  8TUDT 

Rearrests  of  so-called  dangerous  de- 
fendants are  too  low  to  justify  a  system 
of  preventive  detention. 

The  study's  most  valuable  information 
about  crime  on  ball  may  be  its  overall 
statistics.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards traced  the  subsequent  arrest  records 
of  the  712  defendants  falling  in  three 
categories,  those  arrested  for  all  felonies, 
those  arrested  for  so-called  dangerous 
crimes,  and  those  arrested  for  violent 
felonies.  The  latter  two  categories  are 
artificial  ones  used  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  their  preventive  detention  bill. 
They  are  catchall  phrases  for  defined 


groups  of  crimes  listed  In  the  bill.  Al- 
though the  bill  Is  not  perfectly  clear,  I 
assume  the  definitions  apply  only  to 
felonies,  and  do  not  include  misdemeanor 
versions  of  these  offenses. 

Briefly,  the  dangerous  category  con- 
sists of  robbery  with  use  of  force,  bur- 
glary, rape,  arson  of  property  used  for 
dwellinrr  or  business,  and  sale  of  drugs. 
Violent  crimes  consist  of  all  types  of  rob- 
bery, burglary,  rape,  all  types  of  arson 
and  drug  crimes — in  other  words,  an  ex- 
panded definition  of  the  dangerous  cate- 
gory— plus  hcmiicide,  kidnaping,  and 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
offenses  in  these  categories  are  c{4>ital, 
and  under  the  law  as  it  has  existed  from 
the  founding  of  the  country  until  now, 
and  as  preserved  by  the  Bail  Reform  Act, 
defendants  in  capital  cases  have  no  right 
to  bail  and  may  be  detained  pending 
trial.  Special  preventive  detention  is  not 
needed  for  such  cases.  The  inclusion  of 
the.<!e  categories  of  cases,  however,  tends 
to  overstate  the  problem  of  crime  on  bail 
when  one  looks  at  the  study  results  to 
gauge  the  need  for  preventive  detention. 
As  appears  often  in  the  analysis  of  the 
Bureau,  the  study  has  erred  on  the  side 
of  overstating,  rather  than  understating, 
the  data  in  favor  of  preventive  detention. 

Looking  first  to  all  felony  arrests,  the 
study  shows  that  the  overall  rearrest  fig- 
ure was  17  percent.  That  is,  one  in  six 
persons  arrested  for  a  felony  was  rear- 
rested for  either  a  felony  or  a  misde- 
meanor while  on  bail.  As  low  as  this  fig- 
ure is,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
pertinent  fact  for  the  purposes  of  esti- 
mating the  seriousness  of  crime  on  bail 
or  the  effect  the  preventive  detention  bill 
will  have  on  such  crime.  When  one  looks 
at  this  17-percent  figure  more  closely,  it 
turns  out  that  only  7  percent  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  second  felony  arrest.  The 
balance,  more  than  half  of  the  rearrests, 
represents  misdemeanors,  or  is  unknown. 
Thus,  when  considering  serious  offenses, 
using  the  felony -misdemeanor  distinc- 
tion, only  one  in  14  persons  arrested  for 
a  felony  and  released  on  bail  is  rearrest- 
ed for  a  subsequent  felony. 

The  Department  of  Justice  preventive 
detention  bill  does  not,  however,  propose 
to  subject  all  persons  arrested  for  felonies 
to  preventive  detention.  The  bill  is  direct- 
ed to  the  smaller  arbitrary  categories  of 
dangerous  and  violent  crimes  as  defined 
by  the  Department.  When  the  Bureau 
analyzed  the  data  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  categories,  it  found 
equally  interesting  results. 

In  the  violent  crime  category,  the  re- 
arrest rate  overall  is  17  percent,  or  one 
in  six.  However,  even  this  low  recidivist 
rate  overstates  the  case  for  the  Depart- 
ment's preventive  detention.  Two-thirds 
of  these  rearrests  are  for  nonviolent 
crimes,  presumably  misdemeanors  and 
all  felonies  other  than  the  defined  violent 
kind.  The  percentage  of  persons  arrested 
for  violent  crimes  and  released  who  are 
later  arrested  for  subsequent  violent  of- 
fenses is  only  5  percent,  or  only  five 
persons  in  the  group  of  106  released  on 
bail.  In  other  words,  for  every  100  per- 
sons arrested  for  a  violent  crime  and 
subjected  to  the  jeopardy  of  imprison- 
ment without  bail,  only  five  can  be  ex- 
pected to  t>e  risks  warranting  detention. 
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A  similar  result  is  disclosed  when  the 
other  major  category,  dangerous  crimes, 
is  examined.  Here  the  overfdl  rate  for 
rearrests  Is  somewhat  higher^  25  percent. 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
subsequent  arrests  are  for  nondangerous 
crimes.  For  dangerous  crimee,  the  rear- 
rest rate  is  again  5  percent,  or  four  of  the 
68  total  released  on  ball.         I 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  often  that 
the  figures  in  this  study  wliich  are  rele- 
vant to  preventive  detention  must  be 
those  which  conform  to  the  Assumptions 
and  procedures  underlying  tile  actual  bill 
before  Congress.  Even  if  !there  were 
shown  a  very  high  rearrest  rate  for  all 
persons  arrested,  no  matter  what  the 
charge,  this  would  not  be  especially  rele- 
vant to  the  evaluation  of  a  bill  which  did 
not  presume  to  authorize  preventive  de- 
tention for  all  these  persons.  The  Depart- 
ment bill  does  not  presume  to  authorize 
preventive  detention  for  allj^ersons  ar- 
rested, whether  on  trafBc  offenses,  mis- 
demeanors, felonies,  or  what  have  yoo. 
The  bill  assumes  that  persons  commit- 
ting certain  lunds  of  serious  Crimes  have 
a  high  probability  of  oommitting  subse- 
quent crimes  of  similar  kind  and  serious- 
ness. 

For  these  purposes,  the]  17-percent 
overall  rearrest  rate  for  felonies,  even  if 
considered  high,  is  not  pertinent.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  the  7-percent  felqny  rearrest 
rate  pertinent,  low  as  it  is.  The  I>epart- 
ment  does  not  propose  to  detain  all  fel- 
ony arrestees.  ! 

By  the  same  token,  the  overall  rear- 
rest rates  for  violent  crimes — 17  per- 
cent— and  for  dangerous  crimes — 25 
percent — is  not  pertinent.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not  Justify  its  deprivation  of 
liberty  on  the  grounds  thi^t  we  must 
protect  socle^  against  subs^uent  mis- 
demeanors, or  ?ven  subsequent  felcaiies. 
whatever  their  type.  The  Department's 
Justifkstion  for  preventive  Retention  is 
limited  to  preventing  persotis  arrested 
for  dangerous  and  violent  orimes  from 
committing  additional  alleged  offenses 
of  equal  seriousness.  Thus,  the  bill  must 
be  evaluated  on  the  basis  0f  the  fre- 
quency of  repeat  crimes  in  these  cate- 
gories. As  the  study  shows,  ;the  rate  is 
5  percent — five  out  of  evety  100.  To 
pass  the  Department's  biH  means  that 
100  people  stand  the  risk  of  deprivation 
of  liberty  in  order  to  protect  society 
against  the  five  in  their  midst.  It  means 
that  due  process,  fair  trial,  and  pretrial 
liberty  may  be  sacrificed  for  95  in  order 
to  get  the  five.  Viewed  from  Ifce  perspec- 
tive of  the  Department's  bill,  and  adopt- 
ing all  its  procedures  and  policy  as  true, 
it  still  turns  out  that  the  Department 
is  prepared  to  accept  19  wroag  decisions 
in  order  to  get  the  one.  I 

The  first  assumption,  that  bersons  ar- 
rested for  dangerous  or  violent  crimes 
have  a  high  propensity  to  be  arrested 
for  subsequent  (Senses  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, turns  out  to  be  wront.  The  rate 
Is  very  low,  too  low  to  Justify  preventive 
detention.  i 

ASSUMPTION  UI«OnU.TtNG  TRX  I^IPABTMZMT 

OF  jTJsncx  MLi.    ; 

Persons  arrested  for  serious  crimes 
must  be  detained  because  tpey  have  a 
prediliction  to  commit  equally  serious 
crimes  if  released. 


riNDINO  IN  THE  OEPAETMINT  OF  JTISTIOE  STT70T 

An  arrest  for  a  dangerous  crime  is  no 
indication  that  the  defendant  will  be  re- 
arrested for  a  similarly  serious  offense. 

Another  assumption  of  the  Depart- 
ment's bill  is  that  persons  arrested  for 
serious  offenses  who  are  charged  with 
subsequent  crimes  will  have  a  tendency 
to  commit  crimes  equally  as  serious  as 
the  first.  Put  another  way,  a  person 
charged  with  dangerous  or  violent  crime 
who  is  "dangerous."  is  dangerous  be- 
cause he  has  an  increased  prediliction 
to  commit  additional  dangerous  or  vio- 
lent crimes.  Inherent  in  the  bill  is  the 
idea  that  an  arrest  for  these  crimes  is 
a  reliable  indicator  of  a  subsequent  ar- 
rest for  a  similar  offense. 

The  study  gives  us  valuable  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  offenses  for  which 
defendants  are  rearrested  and  shows 
that  this  assumption  Is  not  borne  out. 
When  the  class  of  felony  defendants 
who  were  rearrested  while  on  bail  was 
examined,  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  arrested  for  misdemeanors  about 
as  often  as  for  felonies.  Significantly, 
the  rates  were  low  tn  both  cases — 7  per- 
cent. The  study  concluded  that  there  Is 
"striking  evidence  that  defendant  ini- 
tially charged  with  a  felony  Is  about  as 
likely  to  be  rearrested  for  a  felony  as 
for  a  misdemeanor."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  data  shows  that  felony  arrests  are 
followed  by  misdemeanor  arrests  slightly 
more  often  than  by  a  second  felony  ar- 
rest. Of  the  53  cases  in  which  a  felony 
arrest  was  followed  by  a  second  arrest, 
in  only  23  instances,  less  than  half,  was 
that  second  arrest  for  a  felony. 

The  study  figures  suggest  strongly  that 
even  were  it  possible  to  isolate  those  de- 
fendants who  a  Judge  might  predict  will 
possibly  be  rearrested  during  the  bail 
period,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
second  offense  will  be  a  serious  one,  or 
one  which  under  any  suggested  plan  of 
preventive  detention  would  justify  the 
extreme  step  of  pretrial  imprisonment. 

Thus  a  second  assimiption,  that  per- 
sons arrested  for  serious  felonies  have  a 
tendency  to  be  arrested  for  an  equally 
serious  charge,  is  not  substantiated  by 
the  study. 

ASST7MPTION    DNDEXI-TIMa   TBC   DSPAXTMENT   OF 
JVSnCS   BtLL 

Judges  have  enough  experience  and 
will  have  enough  information  at  the  pre- 
ventive detention  hearing  to  predict 
which  defendants  are  likely  to  commit 
serious  offenses  if  released. 

FtMDINO    XM    THE    DSPAmTMXNT    OF    JVSTICX 
STUDT 

There  is  no  reliable  means  by  which 
these  predictions  can  be  made. 

A  fundamental  assumption  imderlylng 
the  Department's  bill  is  that  Judges  have 
sufficient  experience  with  the  criminal 
population  to  be  able  to  discover,  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  which  of  the  de- 
fendants who  appear  before  them  are 
likely  to  be  dangerous  smd  so  shoidd  be 
detained.  This  is  an  asiunption  based  on 
faith  and,  I  believe,  on  blind  faith. 

Prediction  of  criminal  behavior  is  an 
extremely  difficult  undertaking.  It  has 
not  been  marked  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess whenever  it  has  been  attempted.  For 
Instance,  a  celebrated  experiment  here 


in  the  District  tested  the  assiunptlon  that 
Judges  can  distinguish  the  dangerous 
from  the  nondangerous  defendant.  Two 
Judges'  performances  under  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  were  studied.  One  Judge  has  the 
reputation  of  imposing  strict  bail  con- 
ditions and  releasing  very  few  of  those 
who  appear  before  him.  Many  observers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  potential 
danger  of  a  defendant  is  a  prime  con- 
sideration in  his  bail  decisions. 

His  record  was  compared  with  that  of 
another  Judge,  whose  reputation  for  leni- 
ency is  equally  as  renowned  as  is  the 
other's  for  strictness.  The  surprising  re- 
sult was  that  the  strict  Judge  had  no  bet- 
ter success  in  his  predictions  than  the 
lenient  Judge. 

Even  though  the  strict  Judge  B  had 
more  cases  than  the  more  lenient  Judge 
A,  he  released  only  half  as  many  defend- 
ants on  personal  recognizance.  All  told, 
less  than  half  the  defendants  appearing 
t>efore  the  strict  Judge  were  released,  as 
opposed  to  almost  80  percent  before  the 
lenient  one.  The  survey  showed  that  9 
percent  of  the  persons  released  by  the 
lenient  Judge  were  rearrested  and  8  per- 
cent of  those  released  by  the  strict  Judge 
were.  The  difference  is  only  1  percent — a 
1 -percent  "reduction  in  pretrial  crime" 
measured  against  the  difference  in  pre- 
trial release  of  79.9  percent  and  49  i>er- 
cent. 

This  experiment  is  a  very  rough  test  of 
the  claim  that  Judges  can  accurately  spot 
the  dangerous  defendants  and  can  re- 
duce pretrial  crime  by  predicting  their 
future  illegal  conduct.  A  special  goal  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  study  was  to 
see  if  a  scientific  system  could  not  be  de- 
vised which  would  enable  the  courts  to 
have  a  reliable  means  of  predicting  sub- 
sequent criminal  behavior  or,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  phrase  it.  a 
means  of  predicting  subsequent  arrests 
and  equating  that  with  actual  criminal 
behavior. 

The  study  first  surveyed  past  attempts 
at  predictions.  It  said,  however: 

Prediction  device*  developed  by  otben  and 
described  In  Chapter  in  offer  Insight  into  the 
problenis  of  prediction,  but  these  devices  offer 
Uttle  hope  In  the  near  future  far  a  practical 
tool  for  the  prediction. 

It  particularly  cautioned  against  using 
predictions  made  imder  parole  and  pro- 
bation systems  and  those  used  by  ball 
agencies  as  a  way  of  answering  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  prediction  for  preven- 
tive detention.  In  the  case  of  parole  and 
probation,  much  more  Information  is 
available  about  the  person,  the  offense, 
the  individual's  behavior,  and  the  like. 
Further,  giiilt  has  already  been  deter- 
mined by  a  trial  and  conviction.  In  the 
case  of  bail  agency  predictions,  the  im- 
portant fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  dan- 
gerousness  is  not  the  focus  of  the  pre- 
diction. The  prediction  is  one  of  possible 
flight,  and  the  prediction  determines  the 
kind  of  conditions  that  will  be  imposed  to 
prevent  or  deter  flight. 

In  the  case  of  predictions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  preventive  detention,  the  infor- 
mation available  to  the  Judge  is  likely  to 
be  no  more  adequate,  reliable,  or  com- 
plete than  that  available  to  the  ball 
agency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conse- 
quences of  an  error  in  prediction  are 
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much  worse — liberty  Is  at  stake;  fairness 
of  the  trial  is  involved. 

The  Department's  bill  assumes  that  ac- 
curate predictions  can  be  liased  upon  an 
evaluation  of  information  available  to 
the  Judge  on  the  offense  charged,  the 
evidence  on  hand,  the  individual's  per- 
sonal circtimstances.  such  as  family  and 
community  ties,  financial  condition,  and 
employment,  and  his  past  criminal  rec- 
ords. In  large  part  these  are  the  same 
factors  which  are  now  used  to  help  guide 
the  court  in  setting  bail  conditions.  The 
factors  employed  in  making  bail  deci- 
sions were  developed  after  experience 
with  a  number  of  pilot  bail  projects  in 
Washington,  New  York  City,  and  else- 
where in  the  years  before  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  was  enacted.  Their  usefulness 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  bail  conditions 
was  proven  before  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
was  passed.  Experience  with  the  act  since 
then  has  substantiated  their  value  for 
that  purpose. 

The  usefulness  of  such  indicators  for 
predicting  future  criminal  behavior  is 
quite  another  thing,  however.  As  the 
study  itself  makes  clear: 

Data  coUected  in  current  pre-trial  release 
programs  appears  to  be  Inadequate  for  the 
type  of  in-depth  studies  needed  to  develop 
and  validate  a  high  quality  prediction  device. 
Even  if  an  adequate  past-data  base  could  be 
secured,  the  present  procedures  for  collect- 
ing information  do  not  appear  to  l>e  ade- 
quate. The  information  now  being  collected 
Is  Intended  to  give  some  measure  of  the  de- 
fendant's likelihood  of  appearing  for  trial. 
Assuming  that  the  same  factors  are  relevant 
to  the  defendant's  likelihood  of  coounltting 
crime  while  on  pre-trial  release  does  not 
seem  to  be  valid;  such  prediction  may  re- 
quire quite  different  hypotheses  on  the  Iden- 
tities and  relative  "weights"  of  the  impor- 
tant factors.  The  one  pretrial  release  pro- 
gram visited  In  this  study  which  attempted 
to  predict  a  defendant's  "dangerousness" 
used  subjective  Judgment,  rather  than  statis- 
tical data,  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

The  researchers  attempted  to  find  pos- 
sible leads  to  a  prediction  system  using 
the  evidence  available  from  a  search  of 
the  records  it  examined.  They  analyzed 
such  factors  as  age,  education,  commu- 
nity ties,  employment,  skills,  family  ties 
and  previous  records.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  researchers  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  check  all  the 
sources  of  information  in  these  catego- 
ries, that  they  had  an  opportimlty  to  ver- 
ify them,  and  that  they  had  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  making  their  analysis.  None 
of  this  would  be  available  to  the  Judge 
making  the  preventive  detention  predic- 
tion. He  Is  required  to  make  a  prediction 
of  future  crime  within  a  few  hours  or 
days  of  the  defendant's  arrest.  In  all 
likelihood  the  Judge  will  have  little  more 
to  go  on  than  Uie  word  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  what  incomplete  and  inaccurate  rec- 
ords as  can  be  gathered  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time. 

The  study's  analysis  shows  that  the 
theory  of  prediction  used  in  the  Depart- 
ment's preventive  detention  bill  provides 
no  helpful  guidance  for  developing  a  reli- 
able method  of  prediction. 

ConsideriDg  the  factors  in  order  of 
their  treatment  the  study  shows: 

First,  persons  arrested  tor  more  seri- 


ous crimes  tend  to  be  younger  than  aver- 
age, while  those  who  are  rearrested  for 
serious  crimes  are  older. 

Second,  there  is  no  significant  relation- 
ship l>etween  the  amount  of  education 
and  critical  arrests,  although  those  who 
were  rearrested  tended  to  have  slightly 
less  schooling. 

Third,  those  who  were  rearrested  were 
found  to  have  lived  longer  in  the  city 
than  those  who  were  not,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  were  also  older. 

Fourth,  there  was  a  low  rate  of  em- 
ployment among  those  rearrested  for  a 
dangerous  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
conclusion  could  be  made  respecting  the 
relationship  of  working  skills  and  the 
occurrence  of  rearrests. 

Fifth,  no  correlation  was  shown  be- 
tween rearrests  and  the  closeness  of  fam- 
ily ties. 

Sixth,  no  relationship  could  be  detected 
between  rearrests  and  prior  criminal 
records. 

When  the  report's  section  on  predict- 
ing "danger  to  the  community"  is  thor- 
oughly analyzed  it  becomes  clear  that  at 
the  minimum,  the  factors  listed  in  the 
Department's  bill  cannot  be  substanti- 
ated as  reliable  guides  for  actual  use  In  a 
preventive  detention  procedure.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  most  significant  to  note  that 
the  key  element  in  the  Department's  pre- 
diction mechanism — prior  record — does 
not  survive  analysis. 

The  Bureau  stated: 

Differences  In  personal  characteristics  vary 
in  their  usefulness  and  slgnlflcanoe.  Taken 
singly,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  outstanding 
predictors,  but  their  actual  value  as  pre- 
dictors wlU  require  continued  analysis  and 
correlation. 

Viewed  very  generously,  the  study 
demonstrates  the  need  for  considerably 
more  work  on  theories  of  predicting 
crime.  The  report  concluded: 

Thus,  we  conclude  that  the  development  of 
an  accurate  predictive  Instrument  must  de- 
pend upon  the  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  data 
base  and  upon  more  adequate  testing  c^  the 
predlctabiUty  of  crlminaJ  behavior  from 
specl&ed  factors.  The  Information-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  CMmlnal  Justice  System  would 
require  exi>anslon.  and  the  continuing  coop- 
eration of  that  system  In  further  analyses 
would  be  prerequisite  to  progrees  In  develop- 
ing a  reliable  prediction  mechanism. 

In  my  opinion,  the  study  demonstrates 
that  the  predictive  theory  employed  by 
the  Department  In  its  legislation  is  not 
substantiated  by  the  facts.  In  order  to 
Justify  a  system  of  preventive  detention, 
the  Department  should  have  to  shoulder 
a  heavy  burden  of  proof.  The  study 
shows  that  none  of  its  assumptions  about 
prediction  survive  that  test 

The  third  assumption,  the  Judges  can 
accurately  predict  those  who  will  be  dan- 
gerous if  released,  turns  out  to  be  unsup- 
ported by  the  study's  findings. 

ASSUMPTION    UNDEaLTZNO   THX   DBPAKTMZNT  OF 
JUa-flUS  BILL 

Hie  critical  period  in  which  pretrial 
crime  must  be  stopped  is  the  60  days  fol- 
lowing release  on  baU.  Those  detained 
can  be  tried  within  a  60-day  period. 

VINDINa  IN  TBS  DEPASTMCNT  OF   rUSTICB  STUDT 

The  critical  period  for  rearrests  Is  long 
after  the  first  60  days  from  release.  The 


courts  are  incapable  now  of  trying  people 
within  60  days  of  release. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
to  l>e  answered  in  antdyzing  the  useful- 
nes  for  preventive  detention  is  the  re- 
lationship of  repeated  arrests  to  the 
lengthy  periods  of  time  that  occur  l)e- 
tween  the  initial  arrest  and  the  granting 
of  bail  and  trial.  The  time  period  is  im- 
portant both  from  the  point  of  the  De- 
partment and  from  that  of  those  who 
oppose  preventive  detention. 

The  Department's  bill  is  predicated  on 
assumptions:  First,  that  the  most  critical 
period  in  which  recidivism  must  be  con- 
trolled is  the  first  60-day  period  follow- 
ing initial  release,  and  second,  that 
speedy  trials,  within  60  days  of  arrest, 
can  be  conducted  for  persons  detained. 

The  timing  of  pretrial  crime  is  also 
significant  for  those  who,  like  myself, 
see  preventive  detention  as  not  only  un- 
helpful as  a  means  of  fighting  crime, 
but  also  as  a  real  hindrance  to  our  ef- 
forts. It  is  oiu  contention  that  speedy 
trial  is  the  means  by  which  this  problem 
can  and  should  be  handled.  If  trials  can 
be  held  within  60  days  now  for  even  a 
few  defendants,  as  the  Department  pre- 
sumes in  its  bill,  we  should  try  speedy 
trial  first  for  these  special  categories. 
Then  we  can  assess  the  need  for  pre- 
ventive detention,  if  it  should  still  exist. 
Preventive  detention  ignores,  except  on 
paper,  the  need  for  prompt  trials.  Worse 
than  that,  however,  it  also  will  make 
more  dilBcult  the  accomplishments  of 
this  necessary  reform. 

One  important  fact  should  be  kept  in 
mind  while  considering  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standard's  study  and  the  light 
it  sheds  on  these  sissumptlons  behind  the 
Department's  preventive  detention  bill. 
While  the  Department  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  its  bill  authorizes  preventive 
detention  only  for  the  first  60  days  fol- 
lowing arrest,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  this  will  be  so  in  practice.  The  bill, 
it  is  true,  authorizes  preventive  deten- 
tion only  for  60  days.  However,  if  trial  is 
not  held  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  de- 
fendant will  not  necessarily  be  released. 
At  this  point  he  will  be  returned  for  a 
new  ball  hearing  under  the  modified  pro- 
cedures of  the  bill.  While  theoretically 
the  detained  defendant  may  be  released 
at  this  point,  as  a  practical  matter  it  is 
doubtf\il  how  often,  If  at  all,  this  will  ac- 
tually be  the  ease. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  Judge  will 
release  a  man  whom  he  has  previously 
found  to  be  so  dangerous  as  to  require 
preventive  detention.  The  bill  allows  the 
Judge  to  set  bafl  conditions  based  upon 
suspected  "danger  to  the  commimlty" — 
the  same  standard  employed  in  the  pre- 
ventive detention  hearing.  While  money 
bail  may  not  be  imposed  on  the  groimds 
of  "danger,"  It  still  may  be  imposed  with 
respect  to  "flight,"  as  is  now  the  law. 
There  may  be  a  theoretical  difference  be- 
tween imposing  high  money  bail  to  deter 
"flight"  but  not  for  "danger."  There  is  no 
difference  in  practice.  Even  now.  \mder 
the  BaU  Reform  Act,  money  ball  is  set 
on  more  than  half  the  defendants 
charged  with  felonies.  More  than  30  per- 
cent of  felony  defendants  are  not  re- 
leased. E^K^esmen  for  the  Department's 
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bill  have  argued  that  preventive  deten- 
tion now  exists  sub  rosa  [because  Judges 
impose  tilgh  bail  to  deter  dangerous  of- 
fenders in  the  guise  of  deterring  flight. 
It  is  disingenuous  to  arguq  that  a  formal 
system  of  60-day  prevenitive  detention 
should  be  instituted  to  end  this  "extra- 
legal" form  of  preventive  detention  when 
the  same  bill  would  retaitt  and  actually 
encourage  "extra-legal  pr^entive  deten- 
tion" after  the  initial  4o-day  formal 
detention.  1 

We  can  expect  that  money  bail  will  be 
imposed  after  the  60-day|  period  is  up. 
and  that  it  and  other  conditions  will  be 
set  so  as  to  assure,  as  a  pr^tical  matter, 
the  continuing  imprisonment  of  the  pre- 
ventive detention  defendant  for  however 
long  it  takes  for  him  to  coqie  to  trial.  The 
Department's  bill  must  bel  evaluated  not 
on  the  basis  of  a  "little  bit^'  of  imprison- 
ment without  trial,  but  as  ^uilt  by  arrest, 
with  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  up  to 
2  years. 

The  Department's  bill,  however,  is  pre- 
sented as  intending  to  authorize  only  a 
60-day  detention  in  the  immediate  post- 
arrest  stage.  The  assumption,  to  repeat, 
is  that  this  is  the  critical  time  to  prevent 
additional  olTenses.  Let  ua  take  the  De- 
partment's bill  at  face  valjie  and  look  at 
the  facts  as  developed  by  tl»e  Department 
of  Justice  study.  j 

In  order  to  measure  tfie  amount  of 
pretrial  crime  as  a  function  of  time,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards'  study  de- 
veloped what  it  called  a  Recidivist  Index; 
that  is,  the  number  of  arrests  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  total  number  Qf  days  all  the 
defendants  were  free  on  l^il.  This  total 
was  termed  "man-days  of  jrelease." 

The  first  finding  which  Ithe  study  dis- 
closes is  that  persons  J  arrested  for 
felonies  are  free  on  bail  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  those  ariested  for  mis- 
demeanors. This  is  just  ihe  reverse  of 
what  we  should  be  aiming^  for.  Our  goal 
should  be  the  speedy  trial  of  the  more 
serious  cases,  and  a  resulting  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  time  that  these  defend- 
ants are  free  on  bail  between  arrest  and 
trial.  Persons  arrested  for  misdemean- 
ors are  presumably  less  dangerous.  If  we 
must  tolerate  delays  in  trial,  it  would 
be  better  to  delay  the  lesf  serious  cases 
and  speed  up  the  trials  of]  the  felonies. 

The  next  fact  which  emerges  striking- 
ly from  the  study  is  the  J)eriod  of  time 
that  occurs  between  the  f|rst  arrest  and 
release  and  a  subsequent  arrest  for  a 
serious  crime.  In  maklngi  this  calcula- 
tion, the  study  examined  those  persons 
who  were  arrested  and  released,  and  who 
were  then  subsequently  rearrested.  It 
made  various  measurements,  each  based 
on  the  number  of  arrests  oalculated  as  a 
fiinction  of  the  number  of  defendants  re. 
leased  and  the  total  tim^  in  days  they 
were  free.  The  study  fox; 

First,    very    few 
within  the  first  few  mont 

Second,  if  the  frequency 
rests  is  calculated  from 
ment  by  the  grand  jury  th|e  critical  time 
segment  is  the  fourth  itionth  for  all 
felonies.  This  is  especial!^  true  for  the 
categories  of  dangerous]  and  violent 
crimes.  j 

Third,  when  we  look  irom  the  trial 
date  back  in  time  toward  the  date  of 
arresti  or  grand   Jury   Action,   second 


ts    occurred 

after  release. 

of  second  ar- 

tlal  present- 


arrests  begin  to  appear  only  in  the  eighth 
month  before  trial. 

The  study  further  shows  that  more 
arrests  are  made  in  the  period  between 
4>2  and  8  months  after  release  than  in 
the  period  from  initial  release  to  4'/^ 
months  after.  The  critical  period  for 
those  classified  as  "dangerous"  is  be- 
tween 5  and  8  months. 

These  various  findings  are  based  on 
different  tests  to  determine  the  fre- 
quency of  bail  arrests  as  a  function  of 
time.  Taken  together,  the  study  con- 
firms what  most  have  assumed  alMut 
the  frequency  of  arrests  of  persons  re- 
leased on  bail.  The  longer  the  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial  the  greater  the 
amount  of  crime.  Frequency  of  crime  is 
also  higher  when  trial  is  delayed  more 
than  4  months.  Finally,  the  critical  pe- 
riod when  rearrests  occur  is  definitely  not 
in  the  first  60  days  following  arrest, 
which  is  what  the  Department's  bill  pre- 
sumes. Rather,  the  need,  if  indeed  one 
exists,  is  to  prevent  recidivism  in  the 
period  beyond  2  months,  and  partic- 
ularly beyond  4  months  from  release.  If 
trials  could  be  held  within  a  4-month 
period  from  arrest  and  release  pretrial 
crime  could  be  reduced  substantially. 

If  the  Department's  bill  were  soundly 
based  on  a  realistic  evaluation  of  pre- 
trial recidivism,  then  it  would  frankly 
admit  either  of  two  things.  One,  the 
Department  would  admit  that  it  pro- 
poses preventive  detention  not  only  for 
the  first  60  days  when  recidivism  is  low- 
est, but  for  the  entire  time  between  re- 
lease and  eventual  trial,  no  matter  how 
long  that  might  be.  Or,  the  Department 
could  present  a  proposal  for  preventive 
detention  which  was  designed  to  au- 
thorize preventive  detention  after  60 
or  120  days  from  release,  but  not  im- 
mediately after  release.  The  first  the  De- 
partment does  not  dare  admit  to  be  ask- 
ing for,  even  though  I  believe  that  will 
be  the  practical  result  of  this  legislation. 
The  Department  knows  full  well  Con- 
gress would  not  even  consider  a  bill 
which  frankly  and  openly  calls  for  per- 
manent prevention  detention.  The  sec- 
ond alternative — preventive  detention 
after  4  months  of  release — is  imworkable. 

The  figures  on  the  timing  of  bail 
recidivism  show  that  preventive  de- 
tention is  not  an  answer  to  pretrial 
crime.  On  the  contrary,  these  facts 
again  indicate  that  the  answer  to  this 
problem  lies  in  assuring  speedy  trial.  The 
Department  of  Justice  study  vividly  dem- 
onstrates that  the  highest  rates  of  sec- 
ond arrest  for  dangerous  categories  oc- 
cur after  140  days  of  trial  delay.  Overall, 
the  rate  is  especially  high  after  280  days. 
We  should  no  longer  tolerate  a  system 
which  cannot  dispense  Justice  in  140 
days,  much  less  the  280  days,  or  9 
months,  that  is  the  average  here  in 
Washington. 

Thus,  the  fourth  assumption,  that  the 
critical  period  for  deterring  recidivism  is 
the  first  60  days  after  arrest,  is  shown  to 
be  wrong. 

ASSmiPTION    tTNDEKLTINC    THS    DEPARTMENT 
or  JUSTICE    BIU. 

Among  the  serious  crimes  which 
should  be  prevented  by  preventive  deten- 
tion, robbery  is  the  one  in  which  the  need 
is  greatest. 


riNOIMG   IN   THE   DCPAKTMKNT   Or 


JUSTICE    STT7DT 

The  study  does  not  show  a  special  need 
for  preventive  detention  for  robbery  de- 
fendants. 

Much  of  the  rhetoric  heard  in  favor  of 
preventive  detention  makes  reference  to 
robbery  cases.  The  robbery  cases  have 
been  treated  as  a  particularly  serious 
class  of  crimes  which  are  committed  reg- 
ularly by  a  small  and  fairly  practiced 
part  of  the  criminal  community.  State- 
ments have  been  made  that  there  are 
only  a  few  hundred  individuals  who  com- 
mit most  of  these  crimes,  that  the  police 
and  judges  know  fairly  well  who  they 
are,  and  that  many  of  them  are  driven 
to  repeated  crimes  because  of  the  need  to 
obtain  money  for  drugs.  Some  of  the 
more  excited  claims  about  the  need  for 
preventive  detention  for  robbery  defend- 
ants cite  a  supposed  figure  of  70  percent 
recidivism. 

In  contrast  to  this  rhetoric,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  study  gives  us  some 
accurate  and  reliable  information  about 
robbery  and  burglary  offenses. 

First,  it  is  possible  to  review  the  class 
of  persons  involved  in  crimes  against 
property  to  see  if  they  tend  to  be  re- 
arrested for  the  same  offenses.  The  study 
disclosed  40  robbery  arrests,  34  burglary 
arrests,  and  six  larceny  arrests  in  the 
felony  classifications.  Of  the  total  of  80 
defendants,  there  were  only  nine  rear- 
rests, five  misdemeanors  and  four  fel- 
onies. One  rearrest  was  for  another  fel- 
ony robbery,  and  a  second  was  for  an- 
other felony  burglary.  The  other  two 
were  for  stealing  cars.  Thus,  of  the  80 
total  in  this  class,  only  two  were  rear- 
rested for  crimes  of  a  similar  nature  and 
severity.  If  stolen  vehicle  offenses  are  in- 
cluded, we  get  a  total  of  99  felony  cases, 
five  felony  rearrests,  and  five  misde- 
meanor rearrests. 

Here  again  the  study  explodes  another 
myth  propounded  in  favor  of  preventive 
detention — the  myth  that  robbery  and 
burglary  offenders  tend  to  repeat  these 
same  crimes  if  released  on  bail.  In  fact, 
the  two  of  80  figure  for  repeat  robbery 
and  burglary  felonies  is  so  low  as  to 
show  there  is  no  probable  relationship  at 
all  in  this  class  of  defendants. 

The  Department  of  Justice  study  made 
a  special  analysis  of  the  40  robbery  cases 
because  the  proponents  of  preventive  de- 
tention have  laid  such  stress  on  tliis 
group.  The  entire  sample  of  910  defend- 
ants turned  up  only  40  persons  facing 
charges  of  robbery,  attempted  robbery,  or 
assault  with  Intent  to  commit  robbery. 
Of  these,  the  police  had  prior  records  on 
only  17,  suggesting  at  least  that  the  claim 
of  police  familiarity  with  these  individ- 
uals is  open  to  considerable  doubt.  Six 
more  had  juvenile  records.  Twelve  of  the 
17  had  prior  felony  arrests,  but  only  four 
were  shown  to  have  been  convicted.  The 
incompleteness  of  police  records,  upon 
which  the  Department's  preventive  de- 
tention bill  rests  heavily,  indicates  that 
actual  prior  records  and  convictions 
might  be  higher.  Interestingly,  not  one 
of  the  17  with  a  prior  police  record  had 
been  involved  with  narcotics. 

Several  interesting  facts  emerge  from 
the  study's  close  examination  of  the  40 
robbery  cases.  First,  30  percent  of  the 
individuals  were  not  released  on  ball  at 
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all.  Eight  of  these  12  were  convicted.  Of 
the  23  who  were  free  on  bail  at  least  part 
of  the  time,  IS  were  convicted  and  a  14th 
fled.  Thus,  amongst  robbery  defendants, 
the  conviction  rate  far  those  detained  Is 
6673  percent.  For  those  released,  the  rate 
dropped  to  60  percent. 

What  is  most  shocking  about  the  rob- 
bery cases  is  that  the  average  time  from 
grand  Jury  presentment  to  trial  was  200 
days,  or  about  7  months.  Despite  the 
great  hue  and  cry  about  the  need  to  deal 
with  robbery  ctises,  the  criminal  court 
system  still  could  not  better  a  200-day 
average.  How  the  Department  expects  to 
make  good  on  its  60-day  speedy  trial 
provision  for  those  it  would  detain,  I  do 
not  see.  Especially  shocking  is  the  fact 
that  of  the  four  defendants  held  in  Jail 
because  they  would  not  make  ball,  and 
yet  who  were  not  convicted,  the  time  In 
Jail  ran  from  45  days  to  an  outrageous 
250  days. 

The  need  for  speedy  trial  can  be  illus- 
trated not  only  by  the  great  length  of 
time  defendants  spend  in  Jail  before  be- 
ing found  Innocent,  but  also  by  the  great 
amount  of  time  defendants  were  left  free 
before  a  trial  which  eventually  found 
them  guilty.  Not  one  person  free  on  bail 
and  later  convicted  was  tried  in  less  than 
100  days.  Only  three  were  tried  in  less 
than  150  days:  five  took  between  200  and 
300  days  to  try;  three  took  between  300 
and  400  to  try,  and  one  took  492  days  to 
try.  In  each  case,  I  repeat,  the  defendant 
was  foimd  guilty  at  trial.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  system  which  allows  persons 
to  remain  out  on  bail  for  over  16  months 
before  they  are  tried  and  convicted  of 
robbery.  Clearly,  a  special  effort  should 
be  directed  at  speeding  the  trial  of  per- 
sons arrested  for  serious  crimes  such  as 
robbery.  The  study  figures  show  that  even 
at  the  height  of  the  public  outrage  over 
roWJeries  the  average  time  to  trial  was  7 
months. 

Another  common  claim  made  by  pro- 
ponents of  preventive  detention  is  that 
there  is  a  special  connection  between 
drugs  and  robbery  cases.  The  assertion 
is  that  persons  arrested  on  drug  charges, 
If  released,  will  commit  numerous  sub- 
sequent crimes,  especially  robbery  and 
burglary,  and  will  go  on  to  subsequent 
dnig  offenses.  The  reverse  Is  also  com- 
monly believed — that  most,  or  at  least 
many  acquisitive  crimes  have  drugs  as 
the  cause.  These  beliefs  are  refiected  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice prevention  detention  bill  dealing 
with  addicts. 

The  study  sheds  interesting  light  on 
these  assumptions.  For  example,  an  ex- 
amination of  all  felony  cases  showed 
that  there  were  no  subsequent  arrests  for 
serious  drug  offenses.  That  is,  out  of  217 
felony  defendants  released,  iK>t  one  was 
subsequently  arrested  on  a  felony  drug 
charge.  Only  five  were  arrested  on  mis- 
demeanor charges  related  to  drugs. 
Among  the  80  arrests  for  the  felonies 
of  robbery,  burglary,  and  larceny,  only 
two  were  rearrested  on  drug  charges,  both 
times  as  misdemeanors. 

Examination  of  the  subsequent  crime 
patterns  of  persons  Initially  arrested  on 
serious  druc  charges  discloses  equally 
surprising  facts.  Of  the  i>er8ons  arrested 
on  felony  druc  charges,  only  two  were 


subsequently  charged  with  another  fel- 
ony. One  of  them  was  for  robbery.  Only 
three  others  were  charged  with  misde- 
meanors, one  of  which  was  a  larceny. 

What  these  figures  indicate  is  that  in 
the  category  of  drugs,  the  picture  is 
spotty,  there  is  no  discernible  pattern, 
and  the  frequency  of  rearrests  on  serious 
charges  is  extr«nely  low.  So  far  as  the 
study  shows,  no  case  has  been  made  to 
show  a  special  relationship  between  rob- 
bery, burglaiy,  and  larceny  and  drug  of- 
fenses. What  the  study  does  indicate  is 
that  the  facile  assumptions  commonly 
made  about  the  characteristics  of  rob- 
bery defendants  and  drug  defendants 
may  be  like  so  many  other  assumptions 
made  in  the  area  of  crime — they  are  not 
easily  substantiated  by  objective  analysis 
of  the  data. 

In  sum,  we  find  from  the  study  that 
yet  another  assumption,  that  robbery  de- 
fendants are  a  class  for  which  preventive 
detention  is  especially  Justified,  finds  no 
support  in  the  study. 

ASSUMPTION    TTNDntLTtNC   THE    DEPAITMENT   OT 
JUSTICE     BIU. 

The  arrest  of  a  person  can  be  con- 
sidered a  su£Qcient  indication  of  ultimate 
guilt  for  the  purposes  of  preventive  de- 
tention. 

FINDING    IN    THE    DEPASTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 
STUDT 

An  arrest  for  a  dangerous  crime  is  not 
the  equivalent  of  guilt  of  a  dangerous 
crime,  in  theory  or  in  practice. 

Thus  far  in  the  discussion  of  the 
study's  findings,  I  have  continually  re- 
ferred to  "surests"  rather  than  to  "con- 
victions" as  the  basis  for  making  Judg- 
ments about  the  need  for  preventive  de- 
tention. In  the  entire  preventive  deten- 
tion controversy  we  liave  tended  to 
equate  arrest  with  conviction,  accusa- 
tion with  guUt.  Thus,  when  reference  is 
made  that  5  percent  of  persons  commit- 
ting dangerous  crimes  commit  a  second 
dangerous  crime  while  on  bail,  the  ac- 
tual fact  is  that  these  are  figures  only 
for  arrest.  All  that  has  been  determined 
is  that  a  policeman  has  concluded,  and 
a  magistrate  has  confirmed,  that  there 
was  probable  cause  to  arrest  for  a  crime. 
All  that  we  know  is  that  5  i>ercent  of 
persons  charged  with  a  dangeroxis  crime 
and  released  on  bail  are  thereafter 
charged  with  another  such  offense.  We 
know  nothing  yet  about  actual  guilt.  We 
cannot  yet  say  that  5  percent  of  persons 
who  "commit"  dangerous  crimes,  "com- 
mit" a  second  dangerous  crime  when 
released. 

The  Department's  preventive  deten- 
tion bill  equates  arrest  with  conviction, 
and  makes  the  deprivation  of  liberty  turn 
not  on  a  determination  of  guilt  after  a 
fair  trial,  but  merely  on  the  Judgment  of 
the  policeman  and  the  committing  mag- 
istrate of  probable  guilt.  This  Judgment 
is  made  before  trial.  The  very  concept  of 
preventive  detention  is  a  repudiation  of 
the  time-honored  principle  that  no  man 
should  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due 
process,  that  every  man  is  presumed  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty. 

We  have  learned  after  a  long  and 
difficult  strugg^  for  liberty  that  personal 
freedom  Is  so  precious  the  State  should 
not  be  permitted  to  deprive  a  citlaen  of 


this  freedom  imtU  it  has  been  put  to  the 
most  difficult  tests  of  proof.  The  whole 
panpoly  of  trial  procedure  and  defend- 
ant's rights,  with  which  we  sometimes 
grow  impatient  and  call  legal  techni- 
cahties,  was  created  after  hundreds  of 
years  of  experience  with  the  uncertain- 
ties of  discovering  truth,  of  judging  guilt 
and  innocence.  So.  while  the  debate  on 
preventive  detention  has  centered  around 
arrests,  it  is  very  instructive  to  examine 
the  facts,  and  see  with  what  justification 
we  can  equate  accusation  with  guilt. 

The  Department  of  Justice  study  ex- 
amined the  cases  it  had  to  determine  the 
frequency  of  actual  convictions  and  to 
make  some  correlations  between  arrests 
on  bail  and  actual  convictions.  First,  the 
study  found  128  cases  in  which  rearrests 
were  made  of  persons  released  on  bail.  It 
found  that  in  56  cases,  or  in  less  than 
half,  the  original  arrest  was  for  a  felony. 
Of  these  56.  fully  16  did  not  result  in  con- 
viction. In  other  words,  in  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  the  original  felony 
arrest  was  not  the  equi\'alent  of  convic- 
tion. Furthermore,  of  the  41  convictions. 
12  were  for  misdemeanors.  In  total,  of 
the  56  original  felony  cases  in  which  re- 
arrests were  made,  only  23,  or  less  than 
half  resulted  in  a  conviction  for  the  same 
or  some  other  serious  charge. 

The  preventive  detention  proposal  as- 
sumes that  there  is  enough  basis  in  an 
arrest  for  a  serious  offense  to  justify  sub- 
jecting the  defendant  to  the  risk  of  im- 
prisonment at  the  initial  bail  stage.  Tet 
the  study  shows  that  half  of  the  serious 
charges  made  ultimately  will  not  be  sub- 
stantiated when  trial  is  finally  held. 

The  study  also  examined  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  rearrest  charges  in 
these  cases.  The  disposition  of  the  re- 
arrest cases  is  Important  because  the  pre- 
diction required  by  the  Judge  is  whether 
the  individual  will  commit  a  dangerous 
crime  if  released.  Of  course,  the  rearrest 
of  a  defendant  does  not  mean  that  he 
was  in  fact  "dangerous."  All  it  means, 
again,  is  that  probable  cause  exists  to 
believe  that  he  committed  a  second  of- 
fense. In  an  actual  fact,  it  turned  out 
only  38  of  the  rearrests  were  for  felonies, 
out  of  a  total  of  128.  Of  these  38  felony 
rearrests.  17  or  almost  50  percent  did 
not  result  in  convictions.  Of  the  remain- 
ing, five  were  either  still  pending  or 
coiUd  not  be  determined.  Only  13  of  the 
total  38,  or  33  percent  resulted  in  convic- 
tion for  a  felony.  Thus,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  study  found  that  only 
50  percent  of  Initial  felony  arrests  re- 
sulted in  felony  convictions,  and  that 
only  33  percent  of  the  felony  rearrests 
resulted  in  felony  convictions.  When  the 
initial  arrest  tuid  rearrest  cases  were 
correlated,  it  turned  out  that  of  the  23 
cases  of  arrest  for  two  successive  fel- 
onies, there  were  convictions  of  both 
charges  in  only  four. 

When  the  felony  arrests  and  rearrests 
are  examined  more  closely  according  to 
the  definitions  of  dangerous  and  violent 
charges,  more  interesting  conclusions 
emerge.  Of  the  56  cases  in  which  two 
arrests  were  made,  the  first  of  which  be- 
ing a  fdony,  41  of  those  initial  felony 
charges  were  "dangerous."  Of  these  41, 
27  were  eventually  convicted,  but  only 
17  of  these  were  for  the  original  or  some 
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other  "dangerous"  crime,  or  ft  conviction 
rate  of  about  40  percent.  Of  tttie  rearrests 
for  a  second  felony,  19  were  for  a  danger- 
ous crime.  Only  five  of  these  <  harges  were 
susuined.  or  about  25  percem  Where  two 
successive  "dangerous"  crimes  are 
charged,  it  turns  out  that  convictions  on 
both  were  obtained  in  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases,  or  six  of  19  double  ar- 
rests. Similar  results  were  obtained  when 
the  definition  of  violent  crime  used  in  the 
Departments  bill  was  applied  to  the 
data.  .     . 

The  goal  of  preventive  detention  is  to 
protect  society  against  the  commission 
of  dangerous  crimes  by  persons  arrested 
and  otherwise  eligible  for  hail.  The  De- 
partments  bill  assumes  thiit  it  is  pos- 
sible to  predict  accurately  ^rho  amongst 
those  arrested  for  dangerous  crimes  wUl 
be  rearrested  for  a  seconi   dangerous 
crime.  The  study  has  shown  first  that  in 
only  5  percent  of  all  arrests  for  danger- 
ous or  violent  crimes  were  s<!Cond  arrests 
made  upon  the  same  serious  kinds  of 
charges.  It  also  informs  us]  that  in  only 
16  percent  of  the  cases  in  \^hich  succes- 
sive arrests  are  for  felonies,  are  convic- 
tions obtained  for  both.  It  informs  us 
that  when  the  5  percent  of  cases  Involv- 
ing successive  arrests  for  "dangerous" 
or  "violent"  crimes  au-e  considered,  con- 
victions are  obtained  in  bjth  in  about 
one- third  to  one-quarter  i>f  the  cases. 
That  means  that  of  every  2  BO  people  ar- 
rested for  a  dangerous  or  v  olent  offense 
and  released  on  bail,  about  10  will  later 
be  rearrested  for  a  second  Idangerous  or 
violent  crime.  But  only  twb  or  three  of 
these  200  will  eventually  b^  convicted  of 
two    successive    dangerou$    or    violent 
crimes.  And.  it  should  alwa^rs  be  remem- 
bered  that  the   judge  ha*   no   reUable 
means  of  selecting  those  two  or  three 
from  the  200  who  will  appefw  before  him 
In  jeopardy  of  preventive  detention. 

Thus,  another  and  very  critical  as- 
sumption— that  arrest  is  Uie  equivalent 
of  guilt  and  so  justifies  pretentive  deten- 
tion— is  not  proved  by  the  facts. 

CONCLUSION 

This  discussion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  study  and  the  ligqt  it  sheds  on 
the  Department's  prevenlilve  detention 
bill  has  been  necessarily  summary.  The 
entire  report  is  over  200  pages  long.  I  am 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  it 
for  the  purposes  of  evaluating  preventive 
detention  cannot  be  exhausted  in  one 
single  discussion.  The  fact4  are  too  plen- 
tiful, the  subject  too  complex,  the  quali- 
fications and  interpretations  too  many, 
for  me  to  contend  that  a  short  speech 
is  the  last  word  on  the  study.  I  am  also 
mindful  of  the  warning  contained  in  the 
report  itself : 

The  reader  ta  parttculmrly  c4utloned  ag&lnst 
a  casual  uae  of  the  averages  reported  in  thla 
executive  summary,  since  thai  richness  of  the 
narrative  supporting  material  In  the  court 
records  and  the  judgmental  decisions  of  per- 
sooa  In  the  administration  o^  Justice  require 
an  Interpretive  summary  to  accompany  each 
rasult.  The  reader  U  urged  io  probe  deeply 
m  the  body  of  ttoc  report  tf)  assure  proper 
Interpretation  and  use  of  '  the  numerical 
results  presented  here.  j 

For  iUtistratlon :  One  cat  deduce  from 
statements  6.  7,  and  8  in  the  above  summary 
that  if  the  "dangerous"  criterion  (as  defined 
In  this  report)  has  been  tu^j  appUed  to 
the  sample  defendants,  then  f8  fewer  releases 


and  17  fewer  recidivists  would  have  resulted. 
Thus,  the  total  number  of  recidivists  would 
have  been  reduced  by  one-third  (47  decreased 
to  30) .  a  significant  reduction.  Tet,  because 
recidivism  in  this  study  denotes  rearrest 
only — a  released  defendant  as  a  suspect  for 
a  later  crime— the  above  analysis  does  not 
provide  direct  information  on  the  number 
of  fewer  crimes  that  would  actually  have 
been  committed  or  fewer  convictions  resulted. 


With  this  warning  in  mind,  I  believe 
that  the  Justice  Department  study  seri- 
ously undermines  the  basis  for  the  De- 
partment s  preventive  detention  bill.  In 
my  opinion,  the  proposal  is  more  than 
unconstitutional.  It  is  based  on  unsup- 
ported theories  of  criminal  behavior.  It 
presimies  a  need  for  preventive  detention 
which  has  not  been  shown  to  exist  in 
any  substantial  amotmt.  It  claims  an 
effectiveness  for  reducing  crime  which  is 
asserted  but  unproved.  It  promises  to 
make  extremely  difficult  the  achievement 
of  those  reforms  which  can  help  to  im- 
prove criminal  justice. 

It  is  important  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  its  supporters  acknowledge 
the  study  and  its  findings,  and  meet  the 
points  raised  against  the  bill  squarely 
and  honestly.  The  Department  may  de- 
serve high  marks  for  clever  legislative 
maneuvering — it  managed  to  get  its  pre- 
ventive detention  bill  included  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  before 
its  study  was  released  and  without  having 
to  run  the  gamut  of  the  normal  legisla- 
tive process.  But  the  Department  has  a 
responsibility  to  be  more  than  clever.  It 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  law,  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  people  to  defend 
this  legislative  proposal  on  its  merits. 
Hearings  will  be  held  soon  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  on  S. 
2600,  the  Departments  national  preven- 
tive detention  bill.  The  Senate  and  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  have  a  right  to 
demand  no  enactment  of  preventive  de- 
tention, whether  nationally  or  for  the 
District  of  Coltimbia,  until  the  Depart- 
ment defends  its  bill  on  the  merits. 


SALARIES  OP  MANAGEMENT-OF- 
FICE EMPLOYEES  OF  SENATE 
RESTAURANT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1970,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Issue  certain 
directives  in  implementation  of  the 
salary  comparability  policy  set  forth 
in  the  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  direc- 
tive affecting  the  salaries  of  manage- 
ment-oflSce  employees  of  the  Senate 
restaurant,  dated  April  27,  1970,  and 
certain  related  correspondence,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


AaCHITSCT    OF   TBM    CAPTTOL, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  27, 1970. 
Hon.  RiCHASo  B.  Russxix, 
President  pro  tempore, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  PaEsmENT:  As  you  are  aware, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-«2.  approved  July 
6,  19«1,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  oper- 
ates the  Senate  Restaurants  aa  an  Agent 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Comp- 


troller General  of  the  United  States  has  rec- 
ognized that  employees  of  the  Senate  Res- 
taurants are  employees  of  the  Senate  (rather 
than  employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol). 

Accordingly.  It  Is  necessary  and  proper  for 
you.  as  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  issue  an  order  Implementing  the 
salary  Increases  authorized  by  section  3(a) 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970 
for  management-office  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate Restaurants. 

These  Increases  are  the  same  as  those  au- 
thorized for  other  Senate  employees  by  sec- 
tion 1(a)(1)  of  your  Order  which  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  16,  1970. 
The  enclosed  order  covers  22  management- 
office  employees  of  the  restaurants.  It  does 
not  cover  restaurant  foodworkers  who  are 
employed  and  compensated  under  a  different 
wage  system    (a   wageboard  system). 

An  appropriate  order,  which  I  recommend. 
Is  enclosed  for  your  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. 

With  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Makio  E.  Campiow. 
Acting  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

I  concur : 

James  B.  Allbn. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  Restau- 
rants. Committee  on   Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Senate. 

AacHrrECT  or  the  Capitol. 
Washington,  DC,  May  12,  1970. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  Restaurant, 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Deab  Mk.  Chairman:  I  am  enclosing,  here- 
with,   copy   of   order    dated    April    27.    1970, 
issued  by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  upon  my  recommendation  and  with 
your  concurrence,  providing  for  an  Increase 
In   the   compensation   of   management-office 
employees  of  the  Senate  Restaurante  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  3(a)    of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970. 

I  would  appreciate  your  having  this  docu- 
ment inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
In  order  that  It  might  be  a  matter  of  record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maiio  E.  Campioli. 
Acting  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

OSDEB   PKOVmlNG  FOB  INCSKASB  IN    COMPENSA- 
TION or   Management — OmcE   Employees 
or  THE  Senate  RESTAxntANTS 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
Section  3(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  196;  Public  Law  91-231) . 
it  Is  hereby 

Ordered,  That  (a)  effective  retroactively  to 
December  28.  1969,  subject  to  Section  6  of  thn 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  197;  Public  Law  91-231).  the  annual 
rate  of  gross  compensation  of  each  manage- 
ment-office employee*  of  the  Senate  Restau- 
rants (such  employees  having  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  as  employees  oT  the  United 
States  Senate)  subject  to  Section  214  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  63^-638; 
Public  Law  90-206)  whose  compensation  was 
increased  by  Section  214(a)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  SUt.  635;  Public  Law 
90-206)  and  the  Orders  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  of  June  29,  1968,  and 
June  26,  1969,  Issued  pursuant  to  Section  212 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  SUt. 
634;  Public  Law  90-206),  Is  hereby  Increased 
by  6  percent;  and 

That  (b)  for  the  ptxrpose  of  arriving  at  the 
"annual  rate  of  gross  compensation"  on 
which  the  increase  of  6  percent  U  to  be 
applied,  (these  employees  being  compensated 
on  a  weekly,  rather  than  an  annual  basis), 
the  weekly  groes  rates  of  compensation  shall 
be  converted  for  the  purpose  of  this  Order, 
to  appropriate  annual  groes  rates. 
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Pursuant  to  Section  9(a)  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  198; 
Public  Law  91-231),  the  provisions  oT  this 
Order  shall  become  effective  retroactively  to 
December  28.  1969. 

RicHABO  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Apan.  27.  1970. 


WALTER  REUTHER— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  KENNEDY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  honor  last  Thursday  to  address  the 
21st  annual  Albert  Lasker  medictd  jour- 
nalism awards  luncheon  in  New  York. 
This  responsibility  fell  to  me  when  the 
original  speaker,  my  friend  Walter 
Reuther,  died  in  an  airplane  crash  in 
Michigan.  I  took  a  great  part  of  the 
period  allotted  for  my  remarks  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Reuther's  unexcelled  tal- 
ents and  his  contributions  to  American 
labor  and  American  society. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Edward  M.  Kenredt  at 

THE  2Ist  Annttal  Albebt  Lasker  Medical 

FotJNDATioN  Awards  Ceremont,  New  York 

CrrT 

It  Is  a  sad  and  melancholy  occasion  that 
brings  me  here.  The  sudden  and  tragic  death 
of  my  friend  Walter  Reuther  has  robbed  the 
nation  of  one  of  our  greatest  leaders. 

We  could  ill  afford  to  lose  him.  Never  be- 
fore In  my  memory  has  there  been  such  a 
crisis  of  confidence  In  our  national  leaders, 
such  deep  division  among  our  people,  such 
a  prolonged  loes  of  our  sense  of  national 
purpose. 

Abroad,  we  have  the  nightmare  of  Cam- 
bodia and  its  mad  label  of  "Operation  Total 
Victory."  The  Middle  East  moves  to  the  brink 
of  war.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  human  be- 
ings In  Africa  and  Latin  America  struggle 
to  survive  the  ancient  evils  of  tyranny,  pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  and  disease. 

At  home,  our  universities  are  on  strike. 
War  and  death  come  to  the  campus.  A  Cabi- 
net officer  complains,  and  the  Administration 
asks  him  to  sit  tight,  because  the  crisis,  they 
say.  will  blow  over. 

The  ugly  face  of  racism  stalks  the  land. 
White  America  mourns  its  dead  at  Kent 
State,  and  the  nation  Is  moved  to  massive 
protest.  Black  America  remembers  Orange- 
burg, and  asks.  Why  not  before?  Drug  traffic 
moves  from  the  ghetto  to  the  suburb.  White 
America  Is  aroused  and  black  America  asks, 
Why  not  before? 

Our  cities  decay.  Our  environment  Is  de- 
filed. Our  schools  don't  teach.  Our  doctors 
don't  heal.  Our  economy  is  In  turmoil  as 
prices  rise  and  unemployment  soars. 

All  our  Institutions  are  under  attack,  and 
justifiably  so,  because  they  have  committed 
the  greatest  sin  of  public  life,  the  loss  of 
responsiveness  to  the  people.  The  storm  over 
the  Supreme  Court  has  become  a  storm  over 
the  President.  Many  feel  that  the  stand  we 
are  beginning  this  week  In  the  Senate  Is  the 
only  way  out  of  Asia  abroad,  the  only  way 
out  of  our  constitutional  crisis  at  home. 

Now.  another  giant  leader  has  been  taken 
from  us.  a  man  who  knew  our  people  well,  a 
man  who  could  guide  us  along  the  path  we 
sought.  Time  and  again,  he  demonstrated 
the  priceless  qualities  of  judgment  and  lead- 
ership that  seem  aU  too  rare  In  public  life 
at  this  crucial  moment  In  our  history. 

Today,  I  know.  Walter  Reuther  was  to  have 
told  us  of  his  plan  for  better  health  care  in 
America,  but  we  would  have  seen  far  more. 


The  room  would  have  been  filled  with  all  the 
eloquence  and  passionate  conunitment  that 
made  him  respected  and  admired  by  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  We  would  have  seen  the 
Reuther  we  knew.  challeng;lng  America  again, 
as  he  had  so  often  in  the  past,  to  live  up  to 
its  promise  of  equality  and  social  justice  for 
all  our  citizens 

More  than  others.  Walter  Reuther  had  a 
vision  of  a  better  /  .uerlca,  and  he  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  quest.  His  vision  began  with 
the  worker.  The  slogans  of  his  battles  cap- 
tured the  Imagination  of  us  all — "too  old  to 
work  and  too  young  to  die,"  "wage  increases 
without  price  Increases."  "let's  take  a  look  at 
the  books." 

His  career  was  marked  by  more  than  a 
quarter  century  of  magnificent  achieve- 
ment at  the  bargaining  table  and  throughout 
the  labor  movement.  As  much  as  any  other 
single  person,  he  wrote  American  labor  his- 
tory in  the  era  since  World  War  II. 

He  was  the  ardent  foe  of  communism  and 
corruption  in  the  labor  unions.  His  achieve- 
ments are  legendary.  The  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  the  cost  of  living  escalator,  the  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefit,  the  profit- 
sharing  plan — these  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  rich  legacy  he  left  to  his  union  and  to 
every  American  working  man. 

His  vision  began  with  the  worker,  but  It 
did  not  end  there.  It  was  broad  enough  to 
embrace  our  whole  society.  He  reached  out  to 
VIS  all,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  skilled 
and  unskilled.  "We  believe  there  are  no  white 
answers  or  black  answers."  he  said — "only 
American  answers."  He  sponsored  Martin 
Luther  King's  March  on  Washington  in  1963. 
He  was  there  In  Delano  when  Cesar  Chavez 
began  the  upward  struggle  for  the  grape 
workers.  He  was  In  the  forefront  of  the  peace 
movement,  and  the  movement  for  better  pro- 
grams for  the  poor,  better  health  for  our  peo- 
ple, better  housing  for  the  cities,  a  better 
environment  for  our  children,  and  equal  op- 
portunity and  racial  justice  for  every  citizen. 

Now.  he  is  gone.  But  the  strength  of  his 
commitment  will  sustain  us  as  we  carry  on 
his  work.  The  tragedy  of  this  death  Is  com- 
pounded by  our  knowledge  that  his  life  was 
cut  short  at  its  prime,  when  he  was  on  the 
threshold  of  achieving  one  of  his  greatest  so- 
cial goals,  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  bring  adequate  health  care  to  every 
American. 

From  cruel  personal  experience,  he  know 
the  ordeal  of  prolonged  hospitalization.  He 
was  not  a  recent  convert  to  the  cause  of  bet- 
ter health.  For  more  than  three  decades,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates  of 
health  care  as  a  matter  of  right.  He  worked 
to  fulfill  that  right  at  the  bargaining  table 
in  Detroit,  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress  in 
Washington.  For  a  generation,  he  was  one  ot 
the  most  articulate  and  effective  voices  of  the 
health  consumer  in  America. 

Just  as  Mary  Lasker  and  her  outstanding 
foundation  have  done  so  much  to  educate 
Americans  and  to  catalyze  the  new  aware- 
ness of  our  health  needs,  so  Walter  Reuther's 
career  Is  marked  by  a  long  line  of  distin- 
guished achievements  in  the  field  of  health 
care.  Just  as  the  great  physicist,  Lord 
Rutherford,  when  asked  how  he  always 
happened  to  be  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave 
of  modern  physics.  Is  said  to  have  replied. 
"I  made  the  wave,  didn't  I."  so  Walter  Reu- 
ther made  the  wave  of  the  health  revolution 
that  is  cresting  now  In  America. 

It  lb  entirely  appropriate,  therefore,  at 
this  Lasker  Awards  Luncheon,  to  recall  Wal- 
ter Reuther's  brilliant  accomplishments  In 
the  field  of  medical  care. 

To  the  five  million  members  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  family,  he  brought  a  genera- 
tion of  Imaginative  health  care  and  health 
Insurance  programs  that  have  influenced  the 
entire  nation.  He  vigorously  supported  the 
principle  of  consumer  participation  In  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  His  Community 
Health   Association   in   Detroit   was   a    far- 


reaching  program  of  comprehensive  pre-paid 
group  practice. 

For  the  Auto  Workers,  he  negotiated  the 
nation's  first  out-of-hospltal  benefit  pro- 
gram for  psychiatric  care.  After  its  initia- 
tion, the  President  of  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association  called  it  a  great  step  to- 
ward the  goal  of  making  adequate  ptsychlatric 
care  available  to  every  citizen.  He  negotiated 
the  first  national  program  of  pre-natal  and 
post-natal  care  under  basic  health  insurance, 
and  the  program  became  a  model  for  similar 
coverage  elsewhere.  Long  before  Medicare,  he 
helped  secure  skilled  nursing  home  care  as 
a  right  for  members  of  his  union  of  all  ages. 
Most  recently,  in  1969,  he  established  a  major 
prepayment  program  for  prescription  drugs. 

To  the  nation  as  a  whole,  Walter  Reuther 
brought  a  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
public  service  to  the  cause  of  better  health 
for  cur  people.  In  the  1940's  he  served  on 
President  Truman's  Commission  on  the 
Health  Needs  of  the  Nation.  In  the  1960's. 
he  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  ef- 
fective supporters  of  President  Kennedy's 
medicare  program.  As  President  of  the  Citi- 
zen's Crusade  Against  Poverty,  he  helped  to 
develop  the  devastating  report  "Hunger. 
VJB.A."  demonstrated  the  presence  of  mal- 
nutrition in  America,  and  revealed  the  plight 
of  millions  of  our  citizens  starving  in  the 
midst  of  affluence. 

In  1968,  he  embarked  on  what  has  now 
tragically  become  his  last  great  health  cru- 
sade. By  creating  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  and  assembling  its  fine  technical 
staff,  he  gave  the  movement  for  national 
health  insurance  a  new  clarity  and  political 
visibility  that  It  had  never  had  before.  In 
all  his  major  endeavors,  Walter  Reuther  was 
consistently  ahead  of  his  time,  and  never 
was  his  foresight  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  in  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  national 
health  insurance.  Long  before  others  saw  the 
defects  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  he  realized 
what  has  now  become  the  standard  truism 
of  health  reform — that  a  dollar  ticket  is  not 
enough  to  bring  us  into  the  mainstream  of 
modern  medicine.  He  saw  that  we  cannot 
simply  pour  more  money  Into  the  existing 
system  of  health  care.  He  saw  that  we  must 
bring  fundamental  change  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  health  care  as  well.  Most 
important  of  all — and  this.  I  think,  was  the 
true  genius  of  his  insight — he  realized  that 
the  financing  mechanism  of  national  health 
insurance  might  well  be  the  only  available 
key  to  comprehensive  health  reform,  since 
it  offered  the  only  real  hope  of  building  in- 
centives strong  enough  to  change  the  system. 

At  the  founding  of  our  American  re- 
public, Thomas  Paine  declared,  echoing  the 
words  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  "Give  us  a 
lever  and  we  shall  move  the  world."  Walter 
Reuther's  view  was,  give  us  the  lever  of 
national  health  Insurance,  and  together  we 
shall  move  the  medical  world  and  achieve 
the  reforms  that  are  so  desperately  needed. 

You  who  receive  the  Lasker  Awards  today 
share  \7alter  Reuther's  vision  of  the  gulf 
In  our  society  between  the  promise  of  health 
research  and  the  performance  of  health  de- 
livery. As  Mr.  Byllnsky  and  Miss  Randal,  lir. 
Klelnerman  and  Mr.  Coof>er  have  so  well  re- 
ported, we  have  great  talent  for  discoveries 
in  medical  science,  but  we  have  not  yet 
found  the  talent  anc  the  will  to  put  them 
into  practice. 

We  know,  and  Reuther  was  among  the 
first  to  tell  us,  that  health  care  In  the  United 
States  Is  the  fastest  growing  falling  busi- 
ness In  America — a  170  billion  industry  that 
fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people.  No- 
where is  the  impact  of  the  inflation  that 
grips  our  economy  more  obvious  than  in 
the  rising  cost  of  medical  care  and  health 
Insurance. 

The  private  health  Insurance  Industry, 
which  oragnized  labor  and  men  like  Reuther 
helped  create  and  support,  has  failed  us. 
It  provides  sickness  Insurance,   not   health 
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iMunuice:    acute  care,  not  i  irevenUve  c*re. 
It  gives  parU»l  benefits,  not  comprehenalve 
r)enefit«.  It  falls  to  control  <06U.  It  falls  to 
control  quaUty.  It  Ignores  tte  poor  and  the 
medically  Indigent.  In   1969.  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  health  insurance  iras  a  giant  $12 
bllUon  industry,  fully  40  c    af  the  bills  for 
personal    health    expendltuies    In    America 
were  paid  by  direct  payment  i  from  patients. 
Far  too  often,  the  catastjophe  of  serious 
Illness  Is  accompanied  by  the  very  real  fear 
of  financial  ruin.  Health  Insurance  coverage 
in    America    today    Is    more    loophole    than 
protection.  Hundreds   of   iniiurance   carriers 
compete  with  each  other  in  providing  thou- 
sands of  different  types  of    >enefits.  Yet.  In 
19«8.  of  thr  180  million  Ame  leans  under  65: 
13"^   had  no  hospital  lnsu:«nce. 
20''<    had  no  surgical  lns\irance 
34  ""r    had   no  in-patlent    nedlcal   expense 
insurance. 

Wr  had  no  out-patient  X-ray  and  labora- 
tory Instirance. 

57  "r  had  no  Insurance  fnr  doctors'  office 
visits  or  home  visits. 

97*%  had  no  routine  de:  ital  care  Insur- 
ance. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  vaunted  re- 
search and  technology  Is  unequalled  by  any 
other  nation  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world. 
America  Is  an  also-ran  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  our  people.  In  areas  like  In- 
fant mortality,  maternal  n  ortallty,  life  ex- 
pectancy, and  death  rate  for  middle-aged 
Citizens.  America  lags  far  belilnd  almost  every 
nation  in  Western  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  the  qilllons  of  dollars 
we  pour  Into  o\ir  inadequate  health  system 
are  more  than  is  spent  by  my  other  nation 
In  the  world,  either  in  absolute  terms  or  as 
a  percent  of  gitws  national  product.  In  light 
of  this  dismal  record,  one  thing  Is  certain. 
In  America  today,  no  one  is  getting  full  value 
for  his  health  dollar. 

The  answer  Is  clear.  We  e  »nnot  go  on  sub- 
sidizing the  present  waste,  patching  the 
existing  system  beyond  an  7  hope  of  repair. 
We  must  t>egln  the  long  JouTiey  toward  real 
reform,  toward  revolutionizing  the  system, 
toward  comprehensive  charge  In  the  organi- 
sation and  delivery  of  healtl  1  care  in  America. 
I  share  Walter  Reuther"!  belief  that  the 
way  out  of  our  health  cilsls  today  is  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  comprehen- 
sive national  health  Insuiance.  capable  of 
bringing  the  same  amount  and  high  quality 
of  health  care  to  every  man  woman  and  child 
in  America. 

As  a  member  of  Reuthirs  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  for  National  pealth  Insurance, 
tfaxy  Lasker  and  I  and  many  others  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  wo«klng  with  him  to 
achieve  that  goal.  Today,  hr  was  to  have  told 
us  the  broad  results  and  n*w  directions  that 
have  emerged  from  his  twoi-year  labor  of  love 
for  the  health  of  "s  all.  H*  was  to  have  told 
us  the  essence  of  his  program  to  end  our 
health  care  crisis.  Tou  would  have  heard  new 
propoaals  to  conserve  ana  develop  health 
manpower:  to  weed  out  Waste  and  reduce 
eoats;  to  assure  a  higher  ixiallty  of  care;  to 
promote  greater  consumer  participation  In 
health  affairs;  and  to  reorganize  the  health 
delivery  system  through  the  development  of 
primary  health  care  and  group  practice  pro- 
grams. Equally  Important,  he  would  have 
told  you  that  all  his  proposals,  taken  to- 
gether, would  cost  us  nf>  more  than  our 
present  annual  outlays  fdr  personal  health 
services.  j 

Today,  however.  Is  not  the  occasion  to 
elaborate  his  program.  What  we  can  do  is 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  fi^lflll  his  quest.  In 
the  days  to  come,  when  'the  Reuther  pro- 
posal for  national  health!  Insurance  Is  put 
forward  In  detail.  I  belleval  it  will  become  the 
single  moat  Important,  lirtaglnatlve  and  far- 
sighted  legislation  introduced  In  the  91st 
Congress,  whether  In  b«Jth  or  any  other 
are*.  In  the  years  to  cotie,  when  Congress 
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finally  responds  to  the  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  better  health,  the  legislation 
we  enact  for  national  health  Insurance  will 
be  a  living  memortal  to  Walter  Reuther.  More 
than  any  other,  he  Is  responsible  for  Its 
present  public  momentum.  Strange  as  It 
seems,  future  historians  of  America  may  well 
record  that  In  the  United  States  of  the  Nine- 
teen Sixties,  It  was  Walter  Reuther  who  first 
saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  bring  Ameri- 
can medicine  Into  the  twentieth  century. 

To  be  so  cruelly  deprived  of  his  extraordi- 
nary talent,  especially  now  when  this  aspect 
of  his  work  was  nearlnj?  fruition.  Is  a  heavy 
loss  to  all  of  us  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  health  care  in  America. 

More  than  this,  his  tragic  death  Is  a  loss 
to  all  of  us  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
our  American  society.  No  man's  work  Is  ever 
finished.  If  today  we  see  further.  If  today 
we  see  mor^  clearly  the  need  of  America  for 
peace,  for  better  health,  for  better  education, 
for  better  cities.  It  is  because  we  stand  on 
the  shoulders  of  giants  like  Walter  Reuther. 
We  who  live  will  carry  on  his  work.  We  will 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  his  Ideals,  and  to  the 
Ideals  of  the  other  great  leaders  we  have 
lost.  We  can  succeed,  but  only  If  we  make 
this  commitment  our  commitment,  his  dream 
our  dream. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  honor  Walter 
Reuther  with  a  brief  tribute,  by  reading  from 
the  passage  near  the  end  of  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," which  tells  of  the  death  of  Valiant: 

'Then,  he  said,  I  am  going  to  my  Fathers: 
and  though  with  great  difficulty  I  am  not 
hither,  yet  now  I  do  not  regret  me  of  all  the 
trouble  I  have  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am. 
My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shaU  succeed 
me  m  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and 
skUl  to  him  that  can  get  It.  My  marks  and 
scars  I  carry  with  me.  to  be  a  witness  for 
me,  and  I  have  fought  his  battle  who  now 
wlU  be  my  rewarder. 

•When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was 
come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the  river 
side.  Into  which  as  he  went  he  said.  'Death, 
where  Is  thy  sUng?'  and  as  he  went  down 
deeper,  he  said,  'Grave,  where  Is  thy  victory?' 
So  he'  passed  over,  and  all  the  tnimpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 


TVA'S  37TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  celebrate  a  memorable  anniver- 
sary In  our  national  life. 

Almost  two  score  years  ago  Congress 
brought  into  being  a  bold,  new  concept 
relating  to  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation.  I  refer  to  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority  program,  which  became  law 
37  years  ago  on  May  18,  1933. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  Senators  that 
the  TVA  has  been  good  for  the  U5.A. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

The  TVA  was  one  of  the  great  reforms 
of  the  early  New  Deal.  WhUe  the  Wag- 
ner Labor  Relations  Act  and  collective 
bargaining  were  a  magna  charta  for 
the  working  man  of  that  day,  TVA  was 
a  magna  charta  for  the  consumer  and 
the  farmer,  long  oppressed  by  the  high 
cost  of  electricity— and.  I  may  add,  the 
lack  of  electricity  in  many  cases. 

Its  famous  "yanistick"  principle  set 
in  motion  a  wave  of  electric  power  rate 
reductions  felt  all  over  America,  not  Just 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  TVA  also  trig- 
gered new  flood  control  and  erosion  con- 
trol projects  throughout  the  land,  proj- 
ects which  harnessed  our  rivers  and 
Qiade  our  farmlands  bloom  as  never 
before. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  had  such  a  vast. 


multipurpose  undertaking — for  electric 
power,  flood  control,  navigation  and  ero- 
sion control — ever  been  attempted  be- 
fore, and  none  has  been  so  fabulously 
successful.  The  results  are  everywhere 
apparent  in  Our  economy  and  a  shining 
symbol  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
helped  America  to  help  itself,  to  pull  it- 
self together  after  a  disastrous  depres- 
sion. It  was  championed  by  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life,  but  the  principal  sponsors 
in  Congress,  the  men  who  spearheaded 
enactment,  were  Senator  George  Norris 
of  Nebraska  and  former  Senator  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama,  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  recall  how  Norris  and  Hill  went  to 
the  White  House  for  a  conference  with 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  before  the 
TVA  legislation  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. 

Roosevelt  was  completely  sold  on  the 
idea.  He  insisted  that  the  multipurpose 
program  should  be  administered  by  an 
agency  that  was  strongly  lndep>endent. 
"What  will  we  call  it?"  he  asked, 
leaning  back  In  his  chair.  Suddenly  he 
said.  "I  know.  We'll  call  it  an  author- 
ity—the Tennessee  Valley  Authority." 

Hill  and  Norris  agreed,  and  that  is 
how  the  TVA  got  its  name. 

It  had  some  difficult  times  in  its  early 
days,  for  not  all  of  our  citizens  sup- 
ported the  program  at  first  and  saw  it 
as  the  Nation,  and  the  world,  look  upon 
it  today.  It  was  fought  bitterly  by  the 
big  private  utilities,  which  envisioned 
TVA  as  a  dangerous  competitor. 

There  were  loud  protests  that  private 
utilities  had  to  pay  taxes,  whUe  the  TVA, 
as  a  Federal  agency,  was  untaxed — and 
that  this  constituted  an  unfair  subsidy 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Lawsuits 
and  injunctions  multiplied  and  seriously 
tlireatened  the  sale  of  TVA  electric  power 
until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  power  sales  from  Wil- 
son Dam  in  the  landmark  Ashwsuider 
case  decision  in  1936. 

In  the  years  since,  the  major  power 
companies  not  only  have  learned  to  co- 
exist with  TVA,  but  to  join  hands  with 
it  in  the  volume  distribution  of  electric 
power  at  lower  rates.  The  TVA  now  serves 
as  a  backup  for  private  electric  systems 
from  Oklahoma  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
To  help  prevent  blackouts  this  summer, 
it  plans  to  sell  720,000  kilowatts  of  power 
to  hard-pressed  utihties  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

However,  the  TVA  power  system  itself 
Is  somewhat  hard-pressed  at  the  moment. 
due  to  the  shortage  of  coal.  The  average 
coal  supply  for  the  entire  TVA  system 
usually  runs  from  60  to  90  days,  but  it  is 
now  town  to  30  days'  supply. 

Although  the  TVA  Act  emphasized  the 
public  aspects  of  electricity  and  recog- 
nized it  as  an  important  tool  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resources,  TVA  power 
projects  were  required  to  be  self-sup- 
porting and  self-liquidating.  In  other 
words,  the  power  program  pays  its  own 
way. 

Prom  1933  through  fiscal  year  1969, 
TVA  p>ower  revenues  amounted  to  a  total 
of  $5.1  billion.  The  accumulated  net  in- 
come of  the  power  program  in  this  period, 
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after  deduction  of  all  expenses,  totaled 
over  $1  billion.  The  TVA  has  returned 
almost  $700  mUlion  of  this  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  It  paid  back  $68.1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  will  return  an  esti- 
mated $72.6  million  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  1970  and  an  estimated  $80  million 
in  fiscal  1971. 

State  and  local  governments  also  have 
received  consif''-able  payments  from  the 
TVA  and  its  power  distributors  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  including  $37.4  million  in  1969. 

But  much  of  the  power  earnings  have 
been  reinvested  in  new  construction  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  sole  proprie- 
tor of  an  electric  system  which  services 
over  2  million  consumers  and  has  a  net 
worth  of  about  $2  billion. 

Other  TVA  programs  besides  electric 
power — such  as  flood  control,  naviga- 
gation,  reforestation,  and  so  on — are  fi- 
nanced largely  at  public  expense  for  the 
public  benefit,  in  the  same  way  that 
other  Federal  agencies  provide  similar 
services  for  all  of  us  with  taxpayer 
money. 

The  TVA  fertilizer  development  pro- 
gram, which  makes  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  American  agriculture,  and 
to  the  private  fertilizer  manufacturing 
industry,  partly  pays  its  own  way  from 
the  sale  of  fertilizer. 

TVA  also  has  a  fine  record  in  antipol- 
lution and  recreational  endeavors.  Land 
Between  the  Lakes,  a  TVA  showplace 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  conservation 
education  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
is  one  of  the  top  vacation  spots  in  mid- 
America.  Over  1  million  people  from  all 
over  America  visited  this  scenic  area  in 
1969  to  camp,  fish,  boat,  hunt,  hike,  and 
study  nature. 

Despite  these  many  services,  the  ap- 
propriation request  for  the  entire  TVA 
for  nonpower  purposes  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  Is  only  about  $50  million.  This  is 
considerably  less  than  the  TVA  annually 
pays  back  to  the  Federal  treasury  in 
power  revenues.  It  also  represents  about 
25  cents  for  every  $1,000  in  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget. 

The  transformation  the  TVA  has 
wrought  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  itself — 
once  a  desolate  and  neglected  area — has 
been  fantastic.  Fertile  farms  and  pros- 
perous businesses  abound.  More  than  1 
million  acres  of  land  have  been  refor- 
ested. The  valley  is  almost  completely 
self-suCQcient,  so  that  young  people  no 
longer  must  emigrate  to  find  employ- 
ment. 

Industrial  growth  in  the  valley  area, 
served  by  TVA  power,  continued  Its  up- 
ward spiral  in  the  last  decade.  A  record 
618  new  industrial  plants  and  plant  ex- 
pansions were  annoimced  in  the  valley  in 
1968.  Annual  electric  bills  for  all-elec- 
tric homes  there  range  from  $168  to 
$221,  or  from  29  percent  to  46  percent 
less  than  the  national  average  of  about 
$311  a  year. 

TVA  has  developed  the  Tennessee 
River  and  its  tributaries  to  a  degree 
without  parallel  anywhere  in  the  world 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  hydro- 
electric power  generation,  and  other  re- 
lated uses.  Tennessee  River  traifQc  to- 
taled almost  23  million  tons  and  over 
2.6  billion-ton-miles  in  fiscal  1969,  more 
than  10  times  the  trafBc  in  1945. 


The  savings  in  flood  damage  that  has 
been  averted  since  the  TVA's  first  flood 
control  project  went  into  operation  in 
1936  totals  over  $350  million.  Its  water 
control  syst^n  helps  prevent  floods  in 
the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  as 
well  as  in  the  Tennessee  basin,  thus  pro- 
tecting large  areas  outside  the  Tennes- 
see Valley. 

It  has  stimulated  interregional  com- 
merce through  a  9,000-mile  inland  wa- 
terway system  touching  20  States. 

TVA  development  of  new  fertilizers, 
with  the  cooperation  of  land  grant  uni- 
versities, has  been  a  boon  both  for 
American  farmers  and  those  in  food-de- 
flcient  countries.  Focal  point  of  this  ac- 
tivity is  the  National  Fertilizer  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  the 
world's  foremost  installation  for  re- 
searching and  developing  new  fertlizers. 

Some  critics  have  claimed  that  Fed- 
eral money  has  been  poured  into  the 
TVA  region,  far  more  than  other  parts 
of  the  Nation.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  If  you  take  the  period 
from  1934  to  1965,  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $11,907  per  capita  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  in  the  same  period.  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  all  purposes  amounted  to 
$6,982  per  capita,  or  only  59  percent  of 
the  national  average.  And  TVA  funds 
accoimted  for  only  one-tenth  of  this. 

Yes,  the  TVA  has  been  good  for  the 
UJS.A.  But,  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
greatest  and  most  profitable  investment 
ever  made  by  a  nation  in  the  natural  re- 
sources God  has  given  us,  which,  if 
wisely  used,  will  bring  security,  health 
and  happiness  to  all  of  us. 


WALTER  P.  REUTHER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  a 
man  who  stood  out  among  men  is  dead 
at  the  age  of  62.  Walter  P.  Reuther,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  died 
May  9  in  a  plane  crash.  Mr.  Reuther  was 
truly  a  giant  in  the  American  labor 
movement.  He  was  a  man  who  felt 
strongly  about  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
about  the  cause  of  the  common  man.  He 
rose  from  a  humble  beginning  to  become 
president  of  the  Nation's  largest  indus- 
trial union.  He  was  a  man  with  vision, 
constantly  seeking  social  changes  which 
would  result  in  a  better  and  more  ful- 
filling life  for  human  beings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  May  11  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reuthes  Spent  His  Lite  FtrmTHEKiNC  a  Cai7Se 
(By  William  J.  Eaton) 

Union  negotiators  In  the  1967  contract 
talks  with  General  Motors  grew  tense  during 
a  recess  In  the  final  hours  of  bargaining. 

Only  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  appeared  serene, 
scrawling  notes  on  more  than  a  dozen  pages 
of  yellow  foolscap. 

"Are  you  writing  a  press  release?"  asked  an 
anxious  aide. 

"No,"  Reuther  replied.  "GM  is  going  to 
agree  to  what  we  want.  Don't  worry  about 
that.  I'm  writing  a  plan  to  rebuild  the  slums 
of  America,  tulng  the  people  who  live  In  them 
to  do  the  work." 


That  vignette  captures  the  spirit  of  Walter 
Philip  Reuther.  an  authentic  American  radi- 
cal who  fought  his  way  to  the  top  of  a  power- 
ful labor  union,  then  used  his  power  in  the 
Interests  of  social  Justice. 

PRioRrrr  to  rank  anb  m^ 

His  first  priority  was  securing  wages  and 
benefits  for  the  rank-and-file,  but  he  never 
performed  simply  as  a  bread-and-butter 
unionist. 

Reuther's  vision  led  to  breakthroughs  such 
as  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  for  the  assem- 
bly line  worker  and  company-paid  peiuions 
for  those  who  were  "too  old  to  work  and  too 
young  to  die."  a  slogan  he  coined  In  the  1950 
battle  for  retirement  pay. 

Reuther's  conscience  also  kept  him  In  the 
forefront  of  drives  for  racial  equality,  aid  to 
the  poor,  nuclear  disarmament,  improved 
medical  care,  better  housing  and  a  cleaner 
environment. 

His  leadership  within  the  labor  movement 
routed  Communist  elements  from  bis  o«'n 
union  and  later  helped  expel  Red-led  unions 
from  the  CIO. 

SYMBOL  OP  UNION  VUTUE 

Personally  and  financially,  he  became  a 
symbol  of  trade  union  virtue.  The  UAW  was 
rarely  tarnished  by  corruption. 

Reuther's  politics.  orlglnaOly  Socialist,  be- 
came Democratic  in  the  1936  re-election  cam- 
paign of  New  Deal  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Unhappy  with  Harry  S.  Truman,  he  briefly 
supported  presidential  boomlets  for  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  and/or  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  in  1942,  but  returned  to  his  adopted 
party  and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Reuther  made  enemies.  At  the  outset  of 
his  labor  career,  he  was  beaten  by  Ford 
Motor  Co.  thugs  in  the  notorious  "battle  of 
the  overpass  "  In  1937  for  daring  to  circulate 
organizing  leaHets  at  Ford's  River  Rouge 
plant.  Later,  he  was  labeled  "the  most  dan- 
gerous radical  in  America"  by  George  Rom- 
ney.  who  was  then  chief  spokesman  for  the 
auto  manufacturers. 

ATTACKED  PROM  TWO  SDES 

When  Reuther  directed  a  133 -day  strike 
against  General  Motors  In  1945-46.  he  was  ac- 
cused of  undermining  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

The  Kremlin  once  called  him  a  "lackey  of 
Wall  Street"  although,  as  a  young  tool  and 
die  maker  in  a  Ford  plant  at  Gorki.  Russia. 
Reuther  was  attacked  as  an  "establishment 
man"  by  youthful  revolutionaries  and  black 
militants — Jus*  as  Communist  foes  within  the 
union  labeled  him  "the  bosses'  boy  "  in  his 
1946  fight  for  the  UAW  presidency. 

ALIGNED  WITH  KINC 

"We  Will  reject  the  voices  of  extremism, 
whether  they  be  white  or  black,  because  we 
believe  there  are  no  while  answers  or  no 
black  answers."  Reuther  said.  "There  are 
only  American  answers. 

He  aUgned  himself  with  the  Ute  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  and  his  nonviolent  crusade 
for  racial  integration,  often  offending  many 
UAW  members  who  did  not  approve  of  King's 
activities.  Reuther  was  one  of  the  ten  spon- 
sors of  the  1963  March  on  Washington  at- 
tended by  a  quarter-million  Americans  who 
heard  the  famous  "I  have  a  dream"  speech 
by  the  black  clergyman. 

The  march  drove  a  wedge  between  Reuther 
and  George  Meany.  AFL-CIO  president,  who 
had  urged  that  orgnalzed  labor  adc^t  a 
hands-off  attitude  tovrard  the  massive  dem- 
onstration. When  the  AFL-CIO  BxecuUve 
Council  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect  at 
Meany  s  urging.  Reuther  fumed:  "That 
resolution  is  so  anemic  it  will  need  a  trans- 
fusion to  get  through  the  mimeograph 
machine." 

Reuther's  dispute  with  Meany,  which  led 
to  the  UAW's  break  with  the  parent  federa- 
tion In  mld-1968,  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
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principle  and  petwmallty.  In  ieuther's  eyes, 
the  labor  movement  ahould  »lway8  b«  "on 
the  march"  In  the  front  ra*ka  of  groupc 
seeking  eodal  change.  In  Me^y-i  eyes,  the 
AFI^-CIO  can  obtain  better  r^ulU  through 
more  convenUonal  lobbying  tpr  federal  and 
state  legislation.  1 

Reuther  had  headed  the  UAw  since  1946, 
and  became  CIO  president  id  1953.  In  1955 
he  Joined  Meany  in  forging  the  AFL-CIO, 
giving  labor  its  first  united  frtnt  since  John 
L.  Lewis  pulled  out  his  Unl 
In  1937  and  founded  the  Con 
trial  Organizations  as  a  rival 
Federation  of  Labor. 

But  In   1968.   Beuther   pull 
million-member  UAW.  clalml 
tlon    had    become    practical! 
joined  the  Teamsters  in  forml.  _ 
for  Labor  AcUon.  whose  avo^«|ed  goal  was  to 
organize  the  working  poor  Intp  labor  unions. 
ntaocraxNATSD  as  aj  bot 
It  may  be  nec««ary  to  go  bajck  to  Reuthers 
boyhood  in  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  where  he  was 
bom  on  Sept.  1.  1907.  to  undeistand  his  labor 
philooophy.   HU   father,   the  llate   Valentine 
Beuther   was  a  German  immllgrant.  a  social- 
ist, an  official  of  the  Brewe.y  Workers  Union. 
ValenUne  raged  against  lnJ\<BUce  he  found 
all  around  him  in  that  industrial  town  and 
preached   labors    story    to   ♦alter   and    his 
three  brothers.  I 

Misfortune  struck  the  family  when  Valen- 
Une lost  an  eye  in  a  freak  accident,  forcing 
Walter  to  drop  out  of  high  *;hool  at  age  15 
and  become  an  apprentice  t^olmaker  at  the 
WheeUng  Corrugating  Co. 

"I  made  11  centa  an  hout."  Reuther  re- 
called Uter.  "We  worked  11  Iiours  a  day." 

On  weekends.  Walter  and  h  Is  brothers  were 
coached  In  debate  by  ValenUne.  who  as- 
signed them  research  on  suah  topics  as  the 
elght-ho\ir  day  and  then  supervised  the  ar- 
guments in  an  upstairs  bedrqom.  It  was  good 
training  for  the  soap-boxliig  that  Walter. 
Victor  and  Bloy  Beuther  weije  to  do  lat«r  In 
the  auto  capital  of  Detroit.  ' 

IGNOaZD  BT  cowcn^fs 
Even    before    he    left    Wbeellng.    Walter 
started  agitating  against  Sunday  and  holiday 
work,  but  his  fellow  workers  paid  little  heed 
to  the  red-haired  apprenUcei 

He  went  to  Detroit  at  19.  4hd  landed  a  Job 
In  the  Ford  tool  and  die  department.  He  fin- 
ished bis  high  school  education  while  work- 
ing full  time,  often  studying  until  4  ajn.  and 
stuffing  textbooks  In  his  to^l  box  to  flulsb 
his  homework.  i 

The  Orsat  Depression's  impact  on  De- 
troit— with  long  lines  of  linemployed  and 
soup  kitchens — reinforced  tbe  socialist  doc- 
trines taught  at  home.  Enrolled  at  Detroit 
City  CoUege,  Walter  and  Victor  formed  a  so- 
da! problems  club.  took,  its  members  to 
picket  Unes  and  fought  agaliit  an  ROTC  unit 
there. 

In  1932  the  Reuther  boys] stumped  Michi- 
gan for  Norman  Thomas,  th4  Socialist  candi- 
date for  president,  with  an  enormous  "repeal 
tmemployment"  banner  on  tfielr  car.  (Walter 
ran  on  the  Socialist  ticket  for  the  Detroit 
aty  Council,  losing  decisively.  In  1937) . 
waxa  BT  worn 
Walter's  poUtlcal  views  p^haps  led  to  hU 
dismissal  from  Ford  in  earty  1933,  and  he 
lost  no  time  leaving  with  bis  brother  Victor 
on  a  round-the-world  tour  that  included  a 
23-month  stint  In  a  Ford  plant  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  time,  the  fwo  young  men 
seemed  to  be  stannefa  suppotters  of  the  Com- 
munist experiment  that  h4<l  captured  the 
Imagination  of  so  many  American  liberals. 

A  letter  attributed  to  the  Reuthers,  alleg- 
edly signed  "Tours  for  a  fiovlet  America," 
plagued  them  for  years  to  oome.  Various  ver- 
sions of  this  "Vic  and  Wal  latter"— many  ob- 
viously forgerle*— were  smMoyed  in  Intra- 
union  battles  kmg  after  t|M  brothers  had 
declared  war  on  the  OomniTinlst  party  ele- 
ments within  the  UAW. 


Returning  to  the  United  SUtes  in  1935. 
Beuther  set  up  shop  as  an  unpaid  organizer, 
got  elected  to  the  executive  board  at  the  Auto 
Workers'  founding  convention  and  quickly 
became  a  major  figure  in  Detroit  auto  labor. 
With  the  aid  of  Victor  and  others  boring  from 
within.  Reuther  led  a  sit-down  that  brought 
a  contract  at  Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Co.  In  Ute 
1936.  his  baptism  of  fire  in  that  turbulent 

year. 

ncBT  wriH  CM 

Although  his  brothers  had  more  prominent 
roles.  Walter  helped  fight  General  Motors  In 
the  great  sit-down  at  Flint  In  the  winter  of 
1936-37  that  produced  an  historic  agreement 
on  recognition  of  the  union  In  the  citadel 
of  the  open  shop. 

The  UAW,  rocked  by  factional  fights,  nearly 
fell  apart  In  1939  and  GM  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  split.  Reuther  shrewdly  timing 
a  midsummer  strike  of  tool  and  die  makers 
that  delayed  production  of  1940  models, 
managed  to  preserve  the  UAWs  bargaining 
rights  with  the  auto  Industry  glamt. 

Reuther  again  showed  his  creative  ability 
when  he  unveiled  a  plan  for  production  of 
"500  planes  a  day '  to  help  Britain  survive 
the  Nazi  blitz  in  1940. 

The  essence  of  the  Reuther  plan,  which 
attracted  national  attention  and  almost  got 
Roosevelt's  approval,  was  to  convert  unused 
auto  production  capacity  to  build  airplanes. 
Industrialists  said  It  couldnt  be  done  but 
later  boasted  of  how  they  had  used  more 
than  90  percent  of  their  machinery  to  build 
warplanes,  not  cars,  during  World  War  II. 

SPOTLICUT    ATTCK     WAS 

It  was  in  the  postwar  era.  however,  that 
Reuthers  negotiations  with  the  auto  In- 
dustry began  to  conunand  wide  Interest. 

The  bitter  1945-1946  strike  against  GM— 
highlighted  by  Reuther's  slogans  of  'wage  in- 
creases without  price  increases"  and  "let's 
take  a  look  at  the  books" — received  sympa- 
thetic attention  from  a  presidential  fact- 
finding board.  The  slogans  represented  an 
effort  by  Reuther  to  make  bargaining  more 
rational  and  more  dependent  on  economic 
facts  rather  than  power,  and  the  strike  paid 
dividends  later. 

In  1948.  former  OM  president  Charles  E. 
Wilson  introduced  the  "annual  improvement 
factor"  to  reflect  rising  productivity  In  wages 
and  tiM  cost-of-llvlng  escalator  to  protect 
the  buying  power  of  a  worker's  paycheck.  The 
UAW  accepted  these  principles  and  they 
formed  the  basis  for  a  five-year  contract  In 
1950. 

Reuther  forced  renegotiation  of  that  con- 
tract when  the  Korean  war  sent  prices  soar- 
ing in  1953.  He  did  this  by  striking  key  plants 
and  then,  under  the  theory  that  labor  con- 
tracts are  "living  documents,"  reopened  the 
provisions  on  wages  with  the  grudging  agree- 
ment of  auto  management. 

LAHDMAXK   IN    19S5 


But  It  was  the  1965  bargaining,  however, 
that  may  make  Reuther's  name  live  In  labor 
history.  He  won  a  system  of  "supplemental 
unemployment  benefits."  or  SUB,  from  Ford 
Motor  Co.  to  Increase  the  out-of-work  pay- 
ments to  regular  Ford  employes  who  were  laid 
off  periodically. 

With  patience  and  determination,  he  built 
on  those  agreements  until.  In  1967,  a  regu- 
lar Ford  worker  could  collect  95  percent  of 
his  weekly  pay  for  up  to  a  year  If  he  got  a 
layoff  slip. 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  determination  that 
Beuther  displayed  foUowlng  an  unsuccessful 
assassination  attempt  In  1948  that  almost 
severed  his  right  arm. 

After  the  shooting,  doctors  said  the  odds 
were  a  million  to  one  against  his  ever  using 
his  right  hand  again.  But  Reuthw  squeezed 
a  hard  rubber  ball  and  underwent  therapy 
until  movement  was  restored,  then  took  up 
carpentry  to  aid  his  recovery. 

"I  drove  nails  and  sawed  wood  until  tears 
came  to  my  eyes.  ...  I  got  a  good  house  and 
a  good  hand,"  he  recalled. 


LESSON  IN  PRACTICAL  POLITICS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  election 
laws  vary  from  State  to  State,  but  by  and 
large  they  are  similar.  In  Montana  we 
elect  our  precinct  committeewomen  and 
committeemen  at  the  primary  election. 
Those  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  vote 
for  their  precinct  representatives;  those 
voting  the  Republican  ticket  do  likewise. 
All  one  hats  to  do  in  Montana  to  rtm 
for  precinct  representative  is  to  file  at 
the  county  courthouse  with  the  clerk  and 
recorder  and  be  a  registered  voter.  There 
is  no  fUing  fee.  If  a  personal  reference 
will  be  pardoned,  my  first  office  was  pre- 
cinct committeeman.  I  filed  as  soon  as  I 
was  a  qualified  voter  and  won  in  a  con- 
tested election. 

Roger  Hawthorne,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Billings.  Mont.,  Gazette,  has  written 
a  thought-provoking  article  on  how 
those  opposed  to  war.  those  seriously 
concerned  about  our  environment,  and 
those  with  other  causes  are  voluntarily 
surrendering  their  chances  to  "turn  the 
system  around." 

As  Mr.  Hawthorne  states,  it  is  the  pre- 
cinct officer  who  determines  the  direc- 
tion of  the  political  party  he  represents. 
The  county  convention  is  composed  of 
the  percinct  committeemen  and  com- 
mitteewomen. The  coimty  convention 
elects  delegates  to  the  State  platform 
convention  and  in  presidential  years 
elects  delegates  to  the  State  convention 
who  in  turn  designate  the  delegates  to 
the  national  presidential  nominating 
convention. 

Here  is  a  little  lesson  In  practical  poli- 
tics. The  activists  who  are  demonstrat- 
ing about  the  issues  of  the  day  have  an 
opportunity  to  particpiate  in  the  solution 
of  national  problems  insofar  as  Montana 
is  concerned  by  merely  walking  down  to 
the  courthouse  and  filing  for  precinct 
office.  This  is  the  way  the  system  works 
in  Montana.  I  would  wager  that  it  works 
in  a  similar  way  in  most  States. 

YoT  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  people  now  in  office  but  do  not  wish 
to  seek  a  party  post  or  office  through  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  Hawthorne  arti- 
cle, a  viable  alternative  is  offered  in  an 
article  written  by  James  D.  Barber  and 
David  R.  Mayhew  and  published  in  the 
New  Republic  magazine.  The  Barber- 
Mayhew  article  outlines  how  the  energy 
dissipated  in  street  demonstrations  could 
be  more  effectively  used  if  converted  Into 
political  muscle. 

Responsible  young  people,  and  those 
who  are  not  so  young,  but  with  causes  to 
advocate,  should  look  at  the  way  the  po- 
litical system  works  and  try  to  operate 
within  it.  If  it  Is  not  democratic,  cliange 
It.  But  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
direct  and  control,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
neglect  of  that  opportunity— unless  one 
Just  wants  to  protest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


Tbosx  WrrH  Caitsx  Mxssxd  a  Cbamcs 
(By  Roger  Hawthorne) 
The  anti-war  people,  the  environmentalists. 
Indeed  all  the  people  with  a  cause  to  push 
that  in  any  way  relates  to  the  political  proc- 
ess   (and  what  doesn't?)    last  week  volun- 
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tarlly  surrendered  their  one  chance  to  do 
something  about  it. 
That  is,  to  do  something  effective  about  It. 
Of  course,  they  can  always  hold  their  fasts, 
their  demonstrations,  their  teach-ins. 

None  of  that  has  been  effective  in  the  past, 
and  It's  not  too  likely  to  be  effective  In  the 
future,  but  accomplishing  something  doesn't 
seem  to  be  of  much  genuine  concern  to  the 
cause-pounders. 

What  they  could  have  done — but  didnt — 
was  to  go  to  the  clerk  and  recorder's  office  In 
the  courthouse  before  the  filing  deadline 
April  23.  take  out  nominating  petitions  for 
a  precinct  position,  and  sign  them. 

All  they  would  have  had  to  do  is  to  be  reg- 
istered voters  and  reside  in  the  precincts  filed 
for.  And  Just  sign  their  names  in  many  cases. 
On  the  Republican  side,  86  people  did  that. 
On  the  Democratic  side,  106  people  did  that. 
Two  Republicans  and  two  Democrats  will  be 
eliminated  in  contested  precincts. 

Everyone  else  who  took  the  time  to  sign 
his  or  her  name  on  a  nominating  petition 
will  be  elected  as  either  a  precinct  man  or 
woman. 

There  are  81  precincts  in  Yellowstone 
County:  81  men  and  81  women  could  be 
precinct  workers. 

There  are  78  vacant  precinct  positions  in 
the  Republican  Party— only  four  short  of  an 
absolute  majority.  On  the  Democratic  side, 
there  are  58  opten  positions,  34  short  of  an 
absolute  majority. 

And  what  is  true  In  Yellowstone  County  Is 
also  true  In  varying  degrees  In  every  county 
in  the  nation. 

For  the  politically  naive,  the  precinct  man 
cyt  woman  is  the  most  elemental  term  In  the 
political  process.  Ultimately  the  precinct 
worker  decides  the  party's  platform  on  both 
the  state  and  national  levels.  Ultimately  the 
precinct  worker  controls  all  paU-onage  to  be 
administered  through  the  party. 

The  precinct  worker  is  the  one  who  delivers 
the  votes,  chooses  the  county  central  com- 
mittee's executive  committee,  determines 
who  will  compose  the  state  central  com- 
mittee, and  the  state  central  committee  In 
turn  determines  who  will  compose  the  na- 
tional central  committee. 

With  all  the  vacancies  In  the  two  parties 
In  Yellowstone  County,  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  for  the  cause -pounders  to  have 
gained  control  of  both  parties. 

In  short,  had  any  one  really  cared,  they 
could  have — In  nearly  every  case — simply 
signed  their  names  to  finally  decide  what 
the  poltUcal  policies  wUl  be,  all  the  way 
from  City  HaU  to  the  White  House. 
They  didnt  do  It. 

Of  course,  the  cause-pounders  wouldn't 
have  had  to  have  an  absolute  majority  to  con- 
trol the  Internal  workings  of  the  two  major 
parties. 

One  young  Republican  estimated  to  con- 
trol the  central  committee  of  bis  party  would 
require  only  15  people,  15  people  who  would 
ritually  attend  all  central  committee  meet- 
ings. 

Most  people  holding  precinct  positions 
don't  go  to  ths  central  committee  meetings, 
and  In  actuality  a  mlnlscule  number  of 
cause-pounders  could  have — without  any 
contest — seised  the  party  apparatus  of  both 
parties. 

They  could  stUl  do  It,  only  now  It  will  l)e 
somewhat  harder. 

They  can  wage  write-in  campaigns  or  try 
to  arrange  with  a  party  apparatus  they  volun- 
tarily surrendered  to  be  appointed  to  the 
vacant  precinct  poeltloDS. 

It  would  have  been  so  simple  on  Earth 
Day  for  the  genuinely  concerned  environ- 
mentalists to  go  to  the  oourthouse  to  sign 
the  nominating  petitions  that  would  pot 
them  In  a  position  to  sh^>e  and  guide  both 
major  political  parties  In  tMs,  the  most 
populous  county  in  the  state. 


It  would  have  been  so  simple  for  those 
people  fasting  against  tixe  war  In  front  of 
the  federal  building  to  cross  the  street  to  the 
courthouse  to  sign  their  names. 

They  didn't  do  It. 

Kind  of  makes  you  question  Just  bow  seri- 
ously they  should  be  believed  when  they  say 
they  care  about  anything,  doesnt  It? 

Fkom    the    S-mErrs    to    thx    Poll* 

(By  James  David  Barber  and 

David  R.  Mayhew) 

Tell  a  hawk  congressman  you  are  plan- 
ning a  peace  march  through  his  district,  and 
you're  likely  to  get  a  cold  rebuff.  Tell  the 
same  man  you  have  organized  a  thousand 
volunteers  to  canvass  his  district  in  the  next 
primary  In  support  of  a  dove  opponent,  then 
his  attention  picks  up.  Show  him  you  know 
the  law,  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  nominating 
process.  Show  him  a  substantial  campaign 
fund  already  available  for  peace  candidates. 
Tell  him  the  name  of  the  popular  citizen  who 
has  agreed  to  contest  his  nomination  If  nec- 
essary. At  this  point  he  Is  llsUnlng  hard  .  .  . 
Perhaps  there  is  something  to  that  Goodell 
Resolution  after  all. 

The  next  step  for  the  peace  movement  is 
from  the  streets  to  the  polls.  The  massive 
Moratorium  of  October  15  and  the  immense 
(and  99  and  44/lOOths  percent  pure  non- 
violent) march  of  November  15  made  their 
point:  a  majority  of  Americans  recognise 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  mistake.  The 
Job  now  Is  to  translate  that  sentiment  Into 
political  power.  The  President  can  always 
back  up  his  popularity  by  appealing  for  per- 
sonal suppKjrt  In  time  of  crisis.  He  may  yet 
discern  in  the  fiux  of  opinion  the  difference 
between  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  accept- 
ance of  hlfi  slow  and  secret  policy.  But  he 
has  nearly  three  more  years  for  maneuver 
before  he  faces  the  electorate.  Four-hundred 
thirty-five  representatives  and  a  third  of  the 
senators  face  that  test  in  the  coming  year. 

The  machinery  for  '70  Is  already  in  mo- 
tion. Incumbents  are  watching  the  election 
calendar,  wondering  If  chaUengers  will  let 
the  key  dates  pass  without  action.  In  Con- 
necticut, for  example,  registration  to  vote  In 
party  primaries  In  1970  closes  on  January  9. 
In  other  states  candidates  must  file  as  early 
as  the  first  or  second  week  In  February.  Nor- 
mally, all  this  early  maneuvering  takes  place 
In  obscurity;  the  public  Is  not  much  Inter- 
ested, and  the  politicians  are  willing  to  leave 
It  that  way.  But  unless  the  peace  forces 
want  to  wake  up  next  November  to  congres- 
sional contests  of  the  Humphrey  vs.  Nixon 
type,  the  time  to  shape  the  choices  Is  upon 
us. 

Success  in  a  campaign  for  a  peace  Con- 
gress depends  on  mobilizing  quickly  to  Im- 
plement a  plan  with  at  least  the  following 
elements: 

1.  Money.  It  Is  an  old  political  maxim  that 
a  dollar  in  January  Is  worth  $5  In  July.  The 
shift  in  public  confidence  from  newspapers 
to  television  has  escalated  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigning far  beyond  what  most  candidates 
can  afford.  A  national  effort  to  elect  a  peace 
Congress  will  cost  millions,  but  In  the  early 
days  of  the  campaign  It  is  the  thousand- 
dollar  checks  which  count.  Before  a  candi- 
date takes  on  an  intrenched  opponent,  he 
needs — and  deserves — to  know  whether  he 
has  a  realistic  chance.  Money  helps  that  con- 
fidence. 

2.  Candidate  Recruitment.  In  some  states 
and  districts,  registration  and  petition  ef- 
forts will  have  to  get  started  before  candi- 
dates appear,  simply  because  the  deadlines 
are  approaching  so  rapidly.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, however,  these  actions  must  be  or- 
ganized aroimd  specific  candidates  who  ar- 
ticulate and  lead  the  cause.  The  overriding 
criterion  must  be  the  man's  determination 
to  take  an  active,  aggressive  role,  in  ooopera- 
tlon  with  other  congressmen,  to  stop  the 


war.  That  comes  first.  But  reactionaries. 
Ideological  wild  men,  and  political  Inepts — 
however  loudly  they  proclaim  their  dedica- 
tion to  peace — have  to  be  screened  out.  The 
point  Is  to  win  and  get  the  U.S.  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

3.  Leg  Power.  Personal  contact  with  voters — 
canvassing — is  probably  the  most  effective 
way  to  bring  out  the  votes.  In  the  hoopla  of 
Presidential  campaigns  other  factors  may  be 
more  Important,  but  congressional  primaries 
are  prime  targets  for  personal  politics.  Pri- 
maries can  be  won  by  small  margins:  In 
many  of  them,  only  20  to  25  percent  of  eligi- 
ble voters  make  it  to  the  polls.  There  is  much 
room  for  education  at  the  doorstep:  Oallup 
found  in  1965  that  57  percent  of  American 
aduiu  did  not  even  know  their  congress- 
man's name:  70  percent  did  not  know  when 
he  would  next  stand  for  election — ^much  less 
how  he  stood  on  the  war.  If  the  peace  forces 
In  both  parties  can  mobilize  the  kind  of  vol- 
unteer effort  we  saw  in  New  Hampshire,  Ore- 
gon. Wisconsin  and  California  in  1968,  Con- 
gress can  be  turned  around  on  its  grass- 
roots. 

It  won't  be  easy.  Target  states  and  districts 
wlU  have  to  be  carefuUy  picked — although 
there  Is  hardly  a  district  in  the  country  In 
which  a  serious  challenge  cannot  be  mount- 
ed if  the  war  drags  on.  The  natloxud  mood 
seems  volatile:  Representative  Sam  Stelger 
of  Arizona  and  14  of  his  colleagues  read  It 
one  way  when  they  call  on  the  President 
to  order  a  "sudden  and  major  escalation"  of 
the  war.  Furthermore.  Incumbents  have  been 
hard  to  beat;  they  hang  onto  their  seats  as 
If  they  owned  them.  In  the  current  House, 
only  9.3  percent  of  the  members  are  fresh- 
men, the  lowest  percentage  of  new  blood  in 
the  history  of  the  U£.  Many  are  too  busy 
climbing  up  the  Uttle  ladders  In  their  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  to  grasp  the  ur- 
gencies felt  among  the  people  back  home. 
That  can  change.  A  locally  based  movement 
for  a  peace  Congress  will  know  best  the  races 
on  which  to  concentrate. 

Take  Rep.  John  Barlck.  Democrat  from 
Louisiana.  Rarlck  has  termed  peace  demon- 
strations "a  public  manifestation  of  dis- 
loyalty." Of  three  of  Louisiana's  eight  Bep- 
resentatlves  who  were  opposed  in  the  last 
election;  Barlck  was  one.  In  the  midst  of  his 
district,  the  Sixth,  stands  Louisiana  State 
University,  with  more  than  16,000  etudenU 
and  their  teachers.  What  are  the  chances 
for  defeating  Barick  in  a  primary  next  year? 

Consider  Mr.  WlUiam  E.  Mlnshall,  Be- 
publlcan  of  Ohio's  Twenty-Third  District. 
Mlnshall  is  the  second-ranking  Bepubllcan 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  sub  ^mm  It  tee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
He  has  not  been  what  you  might  call  an  en- 
ergetic advocate  of  prompt  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  In  November,  1968,  Mlnshall 
squeaked  through  with  63  percent  of  the 
vote,  defeating  a  liberal  Democrat  by  a  mar- 
gin of  8,000  In  300.000  votes.  Suppose  that 
among  the  40,000  students  at  Ohio  State 
University,  and  those  from  other  colleges,  a 
thousand  canvassers  could  be  discovered, 
trained  and  transported  to  Mlnshall's  dis- 
trict for  a  primary  In  May.  SomewT.ere  along 
the  road  Bep.  Mlnshall  might  change  hU 
mind. 

Why  have  we  not  heard  of  leadership  for 
peace  from  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services?  Ranking  right  next  to  Mendel 
Rivers  on  that  committee,  and  chairman  of 
its  subcommittee  number  one  is  Rep.  Phil 
Phllbln,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts'  TbiiA 
District.  Mr.  Phllbln  was  not  among  the 
more  than  80  members  who  spoke  up  for  the 
Moratorium:  so  far  he  cannot  be  called  a 
leader  for  peace.  PhUbin's  district  nests 
among  one  of  the  most  thickly  setUed  hot- 
beds of  student  power  in  the  United  States — 
the  Harvard-MIT-Unlverslty  <rf  Maaeachu- 
setts-Brandela  complex.  In  the  last  riectloa 
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be  fac«d  two  challengers  and  won  with  a 
bare  47.8  percent  of  the  vote.  Should  there 
be  an  alternative  to  Phllbln  in  1970? 

The  Houae  ha«  a  Committed  on  Foreign 
Affairs  a  fact  that  may  be  new*  to  those  who 
have  noUced  the  leading  role]  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  RelaUona  Committee.  The  rank- 
ing Republican  there  la  E.  Mois  Adair,  who 
won  In  Indiana's  Fourth  Diitrlct  with  a 
shaky  51  4  percent  of  the  vot^.  What  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  team  froii  Notre  Dame, 
backed  up  with  volunteers  from  Indiana 
Unlversltys  nearly  50,000  stuAnts? 

In  dlstrlcu  Uke  these,  a  double-barreled 
strategy  may  make  sense;  prliiarles  In  both 
parUes.  to  raise  the  odds  that  ipe&ce  candi- 
date will  get  on  the  ballot  In  ip70. 

There  are  targeU  elsewhe^.  Hubert  of 
Louisiana,  MeeklU  of  Connectljcut — even  the 
Rivers  and  Mahons  may  be  jchallengeable 
In  the  Senate,  four  seats  are 
their  incxunbents  retiring 
open;  HoUand  of  Florida,  Mc' 
nesota.  Toung  of  Ohio,  an 
Delaware,  Dodd  of  Connec 
to  go,  as  does  Murphy  of  California.  Prouty 
of  Vermont  la  being  challenge4  by  an  attrac- 
tive, outspoken  Robert  Kenne4y-Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, supporter.  ex-Oovernof  Phil  HoII,  In 
a  state  increasingly  attuned  td  change.  Alas- 
ka could  replace  Republlcan-aopolnied  Theo- 
dore Stevens  and  return  to)  Its  Gruenlng 
tradition.  Hawaii— strongly  pemocratio  In 
PresldenUal  voting— might  replace  Repub- 
lican hawk  Hiram  Fong.  Meanwhile,  sena- 
tors who  have  taken  couragefaxis  leadership 
for  peace  need  strong  supports  Gore  of  Ten- 
nessee. Hart  of  Michigan.  Tarborough  of 
Texas.  OoodeU  of  New  York  iid  others. 

Realistically,  present  US  po|lcy,  dependent 
as  It  Is  on  the  Saigon  Juntaj  the  NLP  and 
Hanoi   may  drift  Into  re-escal$tlon  or  widely 
spaced   mlnl-wlthdrawals.   Th^   war  may   be 
worse  by  November,  or  drag  on  as  now.  Or 
It  could  be  over  by  November .j  The  campaign 
for  a  peace  Congress  must  b^  ready,  before 
It  la  too  Ute  to  effect  real  ch^ges  in  Wash- 
ington. Act  One  la  a  visit  to 
senator  or  representative  by 
of  cltlaens,  urging  him  to  Jo 
leagues  In  a  conunon  move 
to  the  war,  and  describing 
ganlzed  peace  forces  develop 
stltuency.     Act     Two     Is     f 
process — the    registration 
conventions,    and    primaries 
November.  To  play  out  this 
In  the  results  requires  a  sp , 
which  may  be  too  much  for  tie  older  genera 
tlon.  It  means  hour  after  h  ](ur  of  work  few 
wlU  notice.  It  moves  beyond  ;the  excitement 
of  provocation  to  the  exhau^lon  of  persua 
slon.  There  will  have  to  be  s 
who  have  never  made  s 
coiinters  with  hostile  vote 
missed  recreations,  chances 
Of  uncertainty.  No  one  can 
turn  out.  But  If  the  alternative  to  politics 
U  acquiescence  to  kUllng  antj  dying,  we  have 
a  re^>onslblUty  to  try  poUtlcs, 


ch  incumbent 
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VIETNAM 


WITHDRAWAL  FRO 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  i>resident,  Life 
magazine  for  May  22,  1970.  contains  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  perceptive  state- 
ments on  our  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia — an  article  entitled  "Set  a  Date  in 
Vietnam.  Stick  to  It.  Get*  Out,"  written 
by  Mr.  Clark  Clifford. 

Mr.  Clifford  is,  of  colirse.  uniquely 
qualified  to  write  on  this  Subject,  having 
served  as  Secretory  of  D«ense  in  196»- 
69.  He  was  an  adviser  I  to  Presidents 
Truman,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  and  co- 
ordinated the  transfer  ^f  power  from 
Eisenhower  to  Kennedy.  ^  article  ad- 
vocating the  beginning  of  withdrawal 


from  Vietnam,  published  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs a  yeau-  ago,  received  wide  attention. 
President  Nixon  said  then  he  hoped  to 
better  Clifford's  proposed  timetoble. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
and  the  public  will  carefully  consider 
Mr.  Clifford's  suggestions  and  conclu- 
sions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Set  a  Date  in  Vietnam.  Stick  to  It. 

Get  Out. 

(By  Clark  Clifford) 

On  the  evening  of  April  30,  I  heard  Preil- 
dent  Nixon  Inform  the  American  people 
that  In  order  to  "avoid  a  wider  war"  and 
"keep  the  casualties  of  our  brave  men  in 
Vietnam  at  an  absolute  minimum,"  he  had 
ordered    American    troops    to    invade    Cam- 

My  mind  went  back  to  a  day  In  April  1961 
when  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  He  asked  me  to  come  to  the 
White  House  to  discuss  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
disaster  which  had  Just  occurred.  He  was 
agitated  and  deadly  serious.  I  shall  never 
forget  hU  vrords:  "I  have  made  a  tragic  mis- 
take. Not  only  were  our  facts  In  error,  but 
our  policy  was  wrong  because  the  premises 
on  which  It  was  built  were  wrong."  These 
words  of  President  Kennedy  apply  with 
startling  accvu-acy  to  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  Invade  Cambodia  Unfortunat*ly,  it 
is  clear  that  President  Nixon's  action  U  an 
Infinitely  greater  mistake  than  President 
Kennedy's,  because  more  than  400,000 
American  boys  remain  Involved  In  Vietnam, 
and  far  graver  damage  has  already  been 
done  to  our  nation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  welcomed  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  promises  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war  and  bring  our  boys  home.  Like  most 
Americans,  I  applauded  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  withdrawing  115,000  of  our  troops 
so  far,  and  have  noted  his  Intention,  with 
some  qualifications,  to  withdraw  160,000 
more  In  the  next  12  months  Uke  most 
Americans,  my  sincere  inclination  Is  to  sup- 
port our  President  In  times  of  crisis.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  remain  silent  In  the  face  of 
his  reckless  decision  to  sent  troops  to  Cam- 
bodia, continuing  a  course  of  action  which 
I  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
our  nation.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  President 
Nixon  Is  taking  our  nation  down  a  road  that 
Is  leading  us  more  deeply  into  Vietnam 
rather  than  taking  us  out. 

George  Santayana  once  said:  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  It."  In  my  personal  experience  with 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  I  have  learned  certain 
basic  and  Important  lessons.  It  has  been  my 
hope  that  the  present  administration  would 
study  the  past  and  determine  not  to  repeat 
certain  actions  previously  taken.  However, 
I  must  express  the  deepest  concern  that  It  Is 
now  apparent  that  President  Nixon  baa  not 
grasped  these  vital  lessons  which  seem  so 
blazlngly  clear  as  we  look  back  at  the  last 
five  years  of  our  substantial  participation  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  have  learned  three  fundamental  lessona 
from  my  personal  experience  with  Vietnam 
and  I  shall  present  them  In  this  article.  I 
shall  then  dlacuaa  how  these  lessons  ^ply 
to  the  Cambodian  sltuaUon.  Finally,  I  will 
suggest  a  specific  plan  for  our  extrication 
from  Vietnam. 

The  national  tecurity  of  the  United  States 
it  not  involved  in  Vietnam,  nor  doe*  our 
national  interest  in  the  area  tparrant  our 
continued  military  pretence  there. 

The  basis  of  our  original  participation  In 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam  was  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  so-called  "domino  theory." 


If  South  Vietnam  were  permitted  to  fall, 
then  other  naUona  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
possibly  even  In  the  Asian  subconUnent. 
might  topple,  one  after  the  other.  If  this 
occurred.  It  was  alleged,  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  would  be  adversely 
affected.  At  one  time,  I  accepted  the  reason- 
ableness of  thU  theory,  but  my  own  personal 
experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  Is  now  unsound. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  change 
In  my  own  thinking  has  been  the  attitude, 
evidenced  over  the  last  five  years,  of  the 
nations  In  Asia  that  would  be  moat  seriously 
affected  if  the  domino  theory  were  applicable. 
These  nations  are  Infinitely  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  political,  military  and 
diplomatic  facts  of  life  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  for  they  have  lived  with  them  for 
hundreds  of  years.  As  one  looks  at  the  map 
of  the  area.  It  U  Intereatlng  to  fan  out  from 
South  Vietnam  and  ascertain  the  number  of 
troops  that  these  countries  have  sent  to  help 
South  Veltnam  because,  in  the  final  analysis, 
that  is  the  most  accurate  test  of  the  degree 
of  their  concern. 

Burma,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  the  west, 
have  sent  no  troops  to  South  Vietnam.  Singa- 
pore and  Malaysia  have  sent  no  troops,  while 
Thailand  has  sent  only  token  forces. 

The  Philippines  have  sent  no  combat 
Uoops.  The  personnel  of  the  engineering 
units  and  hospital  corps  It  did  send  have 
been  largely  withdrawn.  Indonesia,  India  and 
Pakistan  have  sent  no  troops. 

These  are  the  closest  dominoes,  and  should 
be  the  first  to  fall. 

As  far  as  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  concerned, 
their  behavior  hardly  Justifies  any  sacrifice 
of  American  lives  or  treasure  on  their  be- 
half. The  altuaUon  existing  In  these  coun- 
tries Is  Incredibly  sleazy,  and  should  be 
known  and  understood  by  all  Americans. 

Most  of  the  men  and  materiel  of  war  used 
to  fight  against  American  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  come  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
through  Laos.  Is  Laos  prepared  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  trail?  Cer- 
tainly not!  In  fact,  the  exact  opposite  Is  the 
case.  On  March  6,  1970,  Souvanna  Phouma, 
prime  mlnlser  of  Laos,  had  a  press  confer- 
ence and  said : 

••I  told  the  ambassador  from  North  Viet- 
nam last  year  that  we  will  accept  the  use  of 
the  trail  by  North  Vietnamese  troops  with 
the  condition  that  those  troops  withdraw 
from  the  important  regions  of  Laos." 

While  American  pilots,  on  a  sharply  es- 
caUted  basis,  are  fighting  and  dying  in  sup- 
port of  Laotian  forces  engaged  with  Com- 
munist troops,  the  ruler  o'  Laos  suggeste  a 
deal  that  would  permit  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese free  use  of  the  trail  through  Laos  to 
transport  troops,  guns  and  ammunition  to 
kill  Americans  in  South  Vletncjn. 

In  Cambodia,  for  years,  enemy  auppllea 
have  come  into  the  port  of  Slhanoukvllle  and 
have  been  transported  across  Cambodia  Into 
South  Vietnam,  to  be  used  against  American 
forces. 

Laos  and  Cambodia  have  not  been  pre- 
pared to  Jeopardize  their  own  interests  to 
prevent  North  Vietnam  from  conquering  the 
South.  In  fact,  at  least  until  Sihanouk's  re- 
cent fall,  both  countries  have  been  helping 
the  North  Vietnamese,  and  maneuvering  to 
make  their  own  deals.  The  United  States  has 
become  Involved  In  the  age-old  intrigue  and 
chicanery  that  are  tradlUonal  In  the  area. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  have  met.  many 
times  over,  any  obligation  or  commitment 
that  we  had  In  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
I  believe  that  the  developments  of  the  last 
five  years  should  persuade  ua  that  the  time 
baa  come  to  dlaengage  In  Southeaat  AaU  and 
bring  our  men  home. 

I  believe  most  Americana  agree,  but  from 
what  he  says  and  does.  President  Nixon  con- 
tinues grossly  to  exaggerate  Vietnam's  Im- 
portance to  our  national  security. 
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In  giving  thought  and  study  to  this 
enigma.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
President  Nixon  has  a  curious  obsession 
about  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  Back  In 
1954,  In  a  speech  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  In  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House,  then  Vice  President  Nixon 
said:  "If  in  order  to  avoid  further  Commu- 
nist expansion  In  Asia  and  particularly  In 
Indochina.  If  in  order  to  avoid  It  we  must 
take  the  risk  now  of  putting  American  boys 
In  ...  I  personally  would  support  such  a 
decision."  This  Is  parUcularly  startling  be- 
cause Mr.  Nixon  was  recommending  that  we 
send  American  troops  Into  Indochina  to  help 
the  French  who  were  engaged  In  war  there  to 
retain  their  colonial  territories. 

In  1965.  President  Nixon,  then  a  private 
citizen,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times. 
In  that  letter,  he  declared  that  "victory  for 
the  Vletcong  .  .  .  would  mean  ultimately  the 
destruction  of  freedom  of  speech  for  all  men 
for  all  time,  not  only  In  Asia  but  in  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  as  well."  In  his  speech  of  Nov.  3, 
1969  he  referred  to  the  "great  stakes  Involved 
In  Vietnam."  and  asserted  that  they  were  no 
less  than  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  "In 
the  Middle  East,  In  Berlin,  eventually  even  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere." 

I  want  very  much  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  wise,  mature  and  to  ex- 
ercise good  Judgment,  but  a  statement  of  this 
kind  shakes  my  confidence  to  its  very  core. 
I  cannot  remain  silent  when  President  Nixon 
acts  as  though  he  believes  that  a  cerUln  po- 
litical result  In  a  small  underdeveloped  coun- 
try of  18  million  persons  In  Southeast  Asia  Is 
somehow  crucial  to  "the  future  of  peace  and 
freedom  In  America  and  In-  the  world." 

I  have  learned  these  past  years  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  local  war  arising  out  of 
the  particular  political  conditions  existing  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  consider  It  a  delualon  to 
suggest  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  part  of  a 
worldwide  program  of  Communist  aggression. 
President  Nixon  continually  argues  that  we 
must  fight  In  Vietnam  now  to  avoid  "a  bigger 
war  or  surrender  later."  But  It  Is  clear  to  me 
that  the  only  real  danger  of  a  "bigger  war  " 
would  come  from  the  continued  escalation  of 
the  rapidly  widening  conflict  In  Indochina. 
We  cannot  win  a  military  victory  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  tee  must,  therefore,  cease  trying 
to  do  so. 

The  goal  of  winning  a  military  victory  In 
South  Vietnam  has  proved  to  be  a  wlll-o'- 
the-wisp  that  has  led  ua  from  one  military 
adventure  to  another.  I  have  reached  the 
clear  conclusion  that  we  are  not  winning 
such  a  victory,  nor  can  we  win  It  In  the 
future. 

Certain  restraints  have  been  placed  upon 
our  military  activity  by  the  political  realities 
that  exist.  We  have  been  unwUllng  to  Invade 
North  Vietnam,  or  to  engage  In  Indiscrimi- 
nate bombing  or  mining  of  Its  harbors.  As  a 
result,  we  have  been  occupied  In  the  most 
difficult  type  of  guerrilla  war  and  probably 
what  la  the  most  difficult  terrain  In  which  to 
fight.  Otir  enormous  firepower  and  our  alr- 
I>ower  are  seriously  limited  and  restricted  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  fighting  takes  place 
In  the  deepest  Jungles  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  warfare,  a  nation  has  three  major  goals. 
The  first  la  to  kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  as 
possible  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  second  Is 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  war-making  potential, 
and  the  third  Is  to  seize  and  hold  enemy 
territory.  In  the  present  conflict,  a  substan- 
tial nvimber  of  the  enemy  have  been  killed 
but  the  troops  from  the  North  continue  to 
come  down  In  an  uninterrupted  flow.  The 
enemy  Is  well  armed,  well  equipped  and  well 
trained,  and  la  expert  In  guerrilla  warfare. 
And  Hanoi  has  made  clear  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  Its  willingness  and  ability  to 
accept  substantial  casualties  for  as  long  as 
necessary. 

As  the  second  goal,  we  have  been  unsuc- 
cessftil  because  we  are  wholly  unable  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  war-making  potential.  The 


factories  turning  out  guns,  rockets,  mortars 
and  the  materiel  of  war  are  not  located  in 
North  Vietnam,  but  In  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  destroy  the  factories 
In  those  countries.  We  attempted  instead  to 
Impede  the  flow  of  weapons  Into  South  Viet- 
nam by  a  bombing  campaign  In  the  North. 
In  my  opinion,  the  results  did  not  warrant 
the  enormous  cost  to  us. 

We  have  been  no  more  successful  In  pur- 
suing the  third  goal  of  seizing  and  holding 
territory.  The  enemy  does  not  operate  along 
a  battle  Une:  his  objective  Is  not  to  hold  ter- 
ritory. When  we  attack,  the  enemy  yields, 
but  he  returns  when  we  move  out. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  goals,  we  have  lost 
the  lives  of  close  to  45,000  Americans,  had 
more  than  275.000  wounded,  spent  over  »125 
billion,  lost  close  to  7,000  planes,  and  we  have 
dropped  more  tonnage  of  bombs  In  this  con- 
flict than  we  did  In  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War  combined. 

Our  problem  In  Vietnam  Is  due  not  only 
to  our  inability  to  attain  the  mlUtary  goals, 
despite  our  greet  effort,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  struggle  la  baalcally  a  political  one.  The 
enemy  contlnuca  to  symbolize  the  forces  of 
naUonallsm.  The  regime  which  we  support  Is 
a  narrowly  based  military  dictatorship. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  only  altern»tlve  to  his  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  program  Is  the  "defeat  and  humilia- 
tion" of  the  United  States.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  determination  not  to  accept  this 
"first  defeat"  In  our  nation's  history.  The 
President's  view  constitutes  In  my  opinion, 
a  complete  misreading  of  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam,  of  our  role  and 
purpose  there  and  of  the  American  national 
interest.  The  alternaUves  in  Vietnam  are  not 
military  victory  on  the  one  hand,  or  defeat 
and  himilllatlon  on  the  other.  We  did  not 
Intervene  to  conquer  North  Vietnam,  but 
solely  to  extend  a  shield  for  South  Vietnam. 
We  did  not  Intervene  to  impose  any  particu- 
lar government  on  South  Vietnam.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  wlU  be 
served  and  our  objectives  will  be  achieved  by 
a  realistic  pollUcal  settlement.  A  program  for 
orderly  disengagement  will  create  the  condi- 
tions In  which  productive  negotiations  be- 
come possible.  Such  a  program  U  the  only 
way  to  peace,  and  peace  In  Southeast  Asia 
Is  the  only  victory  that  we  should  seek. 

One  of  the  deepest  concerns  I  have  about 
our  present  policy  In  Vietnam  la  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  while  he  proclaims  his  dedica- 
tion to  a  poUUcal  setUement,  by  hU  acUons 
still  seeks  to  gain  the  military  victory  that 
cannot  be  won. 

We  cannot  continue  to  fight  the  war  in 
Vietnam  without  doing  serious  and  irrepara- 
ble injury  to  our  own  country.  _ 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  young  people 
in  the  United  States  Is  a  virulent  one.  They 
feel  especially  affected  by  the  war  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  fight  It.  Many 
of  them  do  not  beUeve  In  It  and  they  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  they  must  fight  and 
die  In  a  remote  corner  of  Southeast  Asia  when 
they  know  their  country  Is  In  no  peril  what- 
soever. One  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
conflict  Is  the  disunity  and  bitterness,  and 
In  some  Instances  violence.  It  has  brought 
about  In  our  country. 

The  war  has  confused  many  Americans 
and  has  caused  a  continuing  loss  of  confi- 
dence because  the  institutions  of  our  govern- 
ment have  not  dealt  with  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  national  priorities.  Every  domestic 
problem  we  have,  including  poverty.  Inade- 
quate housing,  crime,  educational  deflclcn- 
cles.  hunger  and  pollution  Is  affected  ad- 
versely by  our  participation  In  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  these  problems  will 
be  brought  under  control  until  we  have  dis- 
engaged from  that  conflict. 

The  war  Is  a  major  contributor  to  the  In- 
flation that  la  hurting  every  citizen  In  our 
nation.  We  are  also  In  the  midst  of  a  serious 
setback  as  far  as  business  Is  concerned.  The 


effect  of  the  war  on  our  economy  Is  dramatic. 
Almost  Immediately  after  our  foolhardy  entry 
Into  Cambodia,  the  Dow-Jones  Industrial 
average  declined  over  19  points. 

What  troubles  me  Is  that  President  Nixon 
continues  to  give  priority  to  policy  In  Indo- 
china and  to  Ignore  Its  consequences  at  home. 
His  actions  are  dividing  the  nation  when  we 
need  desperately  to  be  united  and  to  devote 
our  energies  to  our  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

The  Cambodian  invasion  ignores  these 
three  lessons.  The  President  ordered  up  to 
20.000  American  troops  Into  Cambodia,  and 
has  now  promised  to  have  them  out  by  July  1 . 
I  know  already,  In  my  own  mind,  that  the 
operaUon  will  achieve  little.  The  enemy  will 
fade  Into  the  Jungles  of  Cambodia,  which  are 
Just  as  impassible  and  Impenetrable  as  those 
In  Vietnam.  Any  military  gains  will  be  tem- 
porary and  Inconsequential. 

This  Is  not  an  idle  prognostication  upon 
my  part  but  Is  an  opinion  derived  from  past 
experience.  Time  and  again  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  recommendation  was  made  that  a 
sweep  be  conducted  through  the  Aahau  Val- 
ley on  the  grounds  that  a  vital  blow  could 
be  struck  against  enemy  forces.  Time  and 
again,  thousands  of  American  troops  would 
sweep  through  the  valley  and  find  practically 
no  enemy  soldiers.  The  same  will  happen  In 
Cambodia. 

Also,  there  is  a  curious  psychology  I  can- 
not understand  that  attaches  Importance  to 
capturing  territory  even  though  It  la  held  for 
a  temporary  period.  A  perfect  Illustration  Is 
Hamburger  HIU.  We  drove  the  enemy  off 
Hamburger  HIU  at  great  loss  of  life  to  our 
troops,  and  then  later  on  withdrew.  As  soon 
as  we  pulled  out,  the  enemy  reoccupled  Ham- 
burger HIU  and  we  went  back  and  repeat«d 
the  process.  I  do  not  know  who  holds  the 
bill  today,  I  am  sura  It  doesnt  matter. 

After  the  adventure  Is  concluded  and  our 
troops  have  been  puUed  back  to  South  Viet- 
nam, I  predict  the  enemy  will  quickly  re- 
occupy  the  areas  that  we  have  cleared.  Even 
If  the  decision  were  made  to  remain  In  Cam- 
bodia, then  I  predict  the  enemy  will  develop 
new  bases  and  staging  areas  Just  outside  the 
perimeter  of  the  area  we  occupy  in  Cam- 
bodia. In  either  event,  the  military  effect  Is 
negligible  and  not  worth  the  effort. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  address  to  the  na- 
tion of  April  30.  Informed  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  that  It  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  that 
It  will  keep  oar  casualties  at  a  minimum, 
and  that  It  wlU  win  a  Just  peace. 

These  contentions  violate  every  lesson  that 
we  have  learned  in  the  last  five  years  In  Viet- 
nam. The  bitter  experience  of  those  years 
demonstrates  clearly  to  me  that  our  In- 
cursion Into  CambodU  will  delay  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
because  It  spreads  the  war  and  intensifies  It. 
This  decision  will  not  end  the  war.  but  will 
lengthen  It  because  of  the  reactions  of  the 
enemy  to  this  new  development.  It  will  not 
keep  our  casualties  down  but  will  Increase 
them,  not  only  »)ecau«e  of  the  men  killed  In 
Cambodia  but  because  of  the  increased  level 
of  combat  which  I  predict  will  be  the  other 
side's  response  In  Vietnam.  It  will  not 
achieve  peace  but  will  postpone  It  or  destroy 
entirely  the  chances  of  obtaining  It.  Even 
though  we  pull  ont.  the  damage  has  been 
done,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  our  present 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  has  been  exposed. 

The  thrust  of  President  Nixon's  position  In 
his  speech  of  April  SO  was  that  If  we  esca- 
lated our  efforts  Into  Cambodia,  It  would  aid 
our  program  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

How  unfortunate  It  Is  that  President  Nixon 
did  not  heed  the  congressional  testimony 
of  Secretary  of  SUte  WlUlam  P.  Rogers  when 
he  testified  on  April  23,  Just  one  week  before 
the  President  spoke.  Secretary  Roomms  said: 
"We  have  no  Incentive   to  escalate.  Our 
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whole  incentive  Is  to  de-escala  «.  We  recog- 
nize that  If  we  escalate  and  g«t  Involved  In 
CambodU  with  our  ground  trc  ope.  that  our 
whole     progrmm     [  Vletnamlzat  Ion  ]     is     de- 
feated." _^ 
I  anticipate  that  In  the  perK  d  of  the  next 
few  weelcs  glowing  reports  will  t  ow  back  from 
Vietnam  regarding  the  outsta  idlng  success 
of  the  drive  into  Cambodia.  F  gures  will  be 
proudly   presented  showing  tt  e   number  of 
tons  of  rice  captured,  bunker  i  and  staging 
areas    destroyed.    substanUal     numbers    of 
weapons    and     quantities    of     ammunition 
found    A  determined  effort  wl  1  be  made  to 
portray  the  entire  adventure  as  a  success. 
e\-en  though  no  major  engagements  will  have 
taken  place  and  the  number  of  enemy  cas- 
ualties will  be  woefully  small.  This  has  hap- 
pened time  and  time  again,  i  nd  our  hopes 
have  been  raised  only  to  be  dashed  by  new 
enemy   offensives.   The    captuie   of   supplies 
and  equipment,  in  the  past,  his  been  met  by 
an  increase  In  the  supply  of  s\ch  equipment 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Chin  i.  with  result- 
ing Increased  flow  down  the  pipeline  from 
North  Vietnam. 

A  further  worry  I  have  Is  that  this  111- 
advlsed  move  Into  Cambodia  :ould  create  a 
whole  new  set  of  problems.  Tie  open  viola- 
tion of  Cambodian  neutrality  bn  the  part  of 
our  troopa  could  well  constitute  "n  open 
InvlUtlon  to  the  North  Vletiamese  to  ex- 
pand their  efforts  further  over  Indochina 
on  the  pretext  of  defending  Independence. 
Our  march  Into  Cambodia  now  jeopardizes 
the  ancient  capitals  of  Phnbm  Penh  and 
Vientiane.  I  do  not  have  th^  prescience  to 
vlsuallae  what  may  take  place  In  this  regard, 
but  I  know  that  we  have  grdatly  expanded 
the  danger  of  the  conflict  spre(  idlng  through- 
out Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  (sven  further. 

Although  I  consider  the  ai  tack  on  Cam- 
bodia to  be  fraught  with  ths  most  serious 
military  consequences.  I  atta<  h  even  greater 
danger  to  the  diplomatic  reiulu  that  will 
flow  from  It. 

Many  of  our  friends  around  the  world  are 
shocked  at  this  Imprudent  eipanslon  of  the 
conflict.  They  had  hoped  that!  they  would  see 
a  contraction  of  the  area  <f  conflict  and 
Instead  they  learn,  with  deej  apprehension, 
that  It  Is  being  widened.  The  Cambodian  ad- 
venture Ignored  the  request  <^f  Foreign  Min- 
ister Malik  of  Indonesia  thajt  no  action  be 
taken  to  extend  arms  suppoit  to  Cambodia 
pending  a  regional  conferenie  to  find  ways 
of  preserving  that  country's  neutrality. 

The  decision  appears  to  h|ive  been  made 
so  precipitately  that  the  proper  consideration 
was  not  given  to  the  effect  oT  the  action  on 
Communist  China.  The  action  was  taken 
right  after  the  recent  conference  of  Com- 
munist representatives  froni  China.  Cam- 
bodia. Lao«  and  North  Vietnam.  This  con- 
ference ended  with  an  agreement  of  mutual 
support  and  cooperation  In  c<  mbating  Amer- 
ican and  other  enemy  force  i  In  Indochina. 
The  predictable  Soviet  reliction  was  also 
apparently  discounted.  Premier  Kosygln.  on 
May  4.  called  a  special  newf  conference  to 
wiim  of  the  worsening  in  !  lovlet-Amerlcan 
relations.  B4r.  Ko«ygln  state<^  that  the  Cam- 
bodian move  raised  serious  doubts  about 
President  Nixon's  sincerity  Inj  seeking  an  "era 
of  negotiation  "  Mr.  Kosygla  went  so  far  a* 
to  suggest  that  President  Nlion's  statements 
could  not  be  trusted.  This  I  does  not  mean 
that  either  China  or  Russia  will  intervene  di- 
rectly, but  It  does  mean  tbatt  they  will  give 
North  Vietnam  all  the  aid  it  needs  to  neu- 
tralize our  action.  I 

Another  unfortunate  resuft  of  our  action 
Is  to  imperil  the  success  of  tlje  strategic  arms 
talks  now  being  held  In  Vlez»na.  Mr.  Kosygln 
stated  that  our  actions  put  t^ie  Soviet  Union 
on  gtiard  and  decreased  their  confidence, 
without  which  It  U  dlfllcuiw  to  conduct  ne- 
gotiations. 

Domestically,  the  re-escal4tlon  of  the  war 
has    gravely    Increaaed    the   disaffection   of 
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young  Americans,  and  the  disruption  of  our 
society. 

The  active  invasion  dramatizes  another 
facet  of  President  Nixon's  statements  on  the 
war  which  has  caused  me  the  deepest  con- 
cern. In  his  speech  of  April  30,  President 
Nixon  again  warned  the  North  Vietnamese 
that,  if  they  accelerated  the  fighting,  he 
would  take  stern  action  in  response.  He  has 
done  this  on  at  least  four  or  five  occasions 
and.  in  each  Instance,  the  enemy  has  re- 
sponded by  some  type  of  military  action.  I 
suggest  that  this  Is  the  road  to  utter  chaos. 
While  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  troops  on  the  one  hand,  the 
President  keeps  threatening  the  enemy  by 
assuring  him  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
raise  the  level  of  combat.  This  Is  not  the  path 
to  peace.  It  is  the  path  that  will  lead  to  more 
and  more  fighting  and  more  and  more  dying 
It  is  time  note  to  end  out  participation  in 
the  tear.  We  must  begin  the  rapid,  orderly, 
complete  and  scheduled  withdrawal  o/  United 
States  forces  from  Indochina. 

President  Nixon  has  described  his  program 
of  Vletn&mlzatlon  as  a  plan  for  peace.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  It  can  never  bring  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  It  Is,  In  fact,  a 
formula  for  perpetual  war. 

This  war  can  only  be  ended  by  a  political 
settlement.  Nothing  that  the  AdmlnUtratlon 
Is  now  doing  holds  any  promise  of  bringing 
one  about.  And  our  present  program  for  In- 
definite military  presence  In  Vietnam  makes 
such  political  settlement  Impossible.  So  long 
as  our  withdrawals  are  conditioned  on  the 
ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  assume 
the  combat  burden.  Hanoi  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  believe  that  we  are  genuinely  in- 
terested In.  or  would  even  accept,  the  kind 
of  political  compromise  that  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement would  require.  The  present  Saigon 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  will  never 
make  the  necessary  acconmiodatlons  so  long 
as  It  Is  secure  In  the  belief  that  American 
forces  will  remain  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
keep  It  m  power. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Administration  be- 
lieves It  has  proposed  in  Paris  a  genuine  basis 
for  compromise.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
these  proposals  are  not  realistic,  nor  will  they 
lead  to  any  progress. 

Accordingly,  what  we  need  Is  a  program 
that  will  Vletnamlze  the  peace  rather  than 
prolong  the  war.  In  July  19«9,  In  an  article 
in  the  magazine  Foreign  Affairs,  I  recom- 
mended the  definite,  scheduled  withdrawal 
of  our  ground  combat  forces  from  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  1970.  I  now  propose  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  set  a  final  date  for  our  complete 
disengagement.  Such  final  date  might  even 
be  advanced  If  certain  agreemento  are 
reached.  The  following  Is  my  specific  three- 
point  plan: 

1.  Announce  publicly  that  aU  U.S.  forces 
are  to  be  removed  from  any  combat  role  any- 
where in  Southeast  Asia  no  later  than  Dec. 
31.  1970.  and  that  all  US.  military  personnel 
will  be  out  of  Indochina  by  the  end  of  1971, 
at  the  latest,  provided  only  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  release  of  all 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

2.  Move  promptly  to  end  B-52  attacks,  all 
search-and-destroy  missions,  and  all  other 
offensive  operations,  except  as  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  of  US.  forces,  as  disen- 
gagement proceeds. 

3.  Inform  Hanoi  and  Saigon  that  we  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  an  even  more  rapid 
withdratoal  if  the  safety  of  our  forces  is  as- 
sured  by  a  cease-fire  or  other  arrangements 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  If  there  Ls  an  under- 
standing regarding  the  cessation  of  military 
pressures  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

President  Nixon  has  maintained  that,  were 
he  to  annotince  a  withdrawal  schedule, 
Hanoi  would  lose  all  Incentive  to  negotiate 
a  settlement.  It  Is  abundantly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Hanoi  feels  no  Incentive  to  ne- 
gotiate at  the  present  time.  The  President 
has  also  asserted  that  North  Vietnam  would 


then  simply  wait  until  our  troops  have  been 
reduced  In  number  and  launch  attacks.  But 
this  potential  exists  whether  a  withdrawal 
program  Is  announced  in  advance,  or  simply 
In  Installments.  A  third  objection  has  been 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  may  not 
be  ready  to  assume  the  full  combat  burden 
and  that  a  military  conquest  and  bloodbath 
may  ensue.  But  our  objective  should  be  to 
establish  the  conditions  that  will  lead,  not  to 
the  continued  necessity  for  combat  capabil- 
ity, but  rather  to  a  political  compromise  that 
win  bring  peace  and  stability  to  that  trou- 
bled land. 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  President  Nixon, 
in  arguing  that  It  would  be  Improper  for  us 
to  leave  Vietnam  now.  has  xised  the  so-called 
•bloodbath "  argument.  He  has  suggested 
that  the  massacre  of  many  South  Viet- 
namese. Including  a  million  and  a  half  Cath- 
olics who  fled  from  the  North,  would  occur 
when  our  forces  withdrew. 

I  find  this  position  difficult  to  understand. 
In  the  first  place,  the  figure  of  one  million 
and  a  half  Catholics  whT  fled  to  the  South, 
referred  to  by  President  Nixon  In  his  speech 
of  Nov.  3,  1969,  Is  lncorr:x;t.  A  study  of  this 
subject,  published  In  1956,  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  discloses 
that  the  number  Is  not  1.5  million  but  754,- 
710.  This  Is  significant  because  the  President 
overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  still  liv- 
ing In  North  Vietnam  today  approximately 
800.000  Catholics.  There  are  also  Catholics 
among  the  leadership  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  bases  his  claim  of  "blood- 
bath" on  his  charge  that  when  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  North  Vietnam  in  1964,  they 
slaughtered  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
North  Vietnamese.  In  fact,  the  records  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  disclose 
that  In  the  two  years  following  the  armistice 
of  1954.  only  19  complaints  were  filed  cover- 
ing political  :eprlsals  In  all  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Later,  In  1955  and  1956,  a  peasant  revolt 
was  harshly  repressed,  and  the  best  estimate 
are  that  10,000  to  '5.000  may  have  died. 

It  Is  my  firm  be'.tef  that,  when  It  becomes 
apparent  that  the  Americans  are  In  fact 
leaving,  all  parties  seeking  power  In  South 
Vietnam  will  have  a  strong  Incentive  to 
negotiate  a  compromise  settlement.  All  will 
recognize  that  compromise  Is  their  one  as- 
surance of  a  share  In  political  power.  The 
contending  factions  must  now  be  aware  that. 
In  the  absence  of  compromise,  they  can  look 
forward  only  to  continued  confilct  and  dis- 
ruption. The  need  for  peace  must  now  be 
ap-arent  to  all  but  the  very  few  whose  power 
and  profit  depend  on  war.  We  should  not  for- 
get that.  In  South  Vietnam's  election  of  1967, 
and  under  circumstances  that  could  hardly 
be  described  as  favorable,  a  candidate  ad- 
vocating accommodation  for  the  purpose  of 
peace  secured  17 '^t  of  the  votes  counted,  while 
the  winning  military  ticket  fell  far  short  of 
a  majority. 

The  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  have  In- 
dicated their  willingness  to  talk  seriously  if 
the  United  States  declares  the  total  and  un- 
conditional withdrawal  of  Its  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  Their  suggestion  of  a  six- 
month  period  of  such  withdrawal  need  not 
be  accepted,  but  their  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  Ignored. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  the  three-point 
plan  proposed  herein  Is  that  It  will  specifi- 
cally and  unequivocally  have  all  U.S.  forces 
out  of  Indochina  by  the  end  of  1971  at  the 
latest.  It  also  frees  the  President  from  mili- 
tary pressure  to  slow  or  stop  the  withdrawal 
process.  The  plan  takes  account  of  the  plight 
of  the  Americans  now  held  captive  and  gives 
them  and  their  famUles  the  hope  of  early 
release.  No  such  hope  can  exist  while  the 
war  continues  and  even  Intensifies.  It  offers 
also  an  immediate  reduction  in  the  level  of 
violence  throughout  Vietnam.  The  ending  of 
B-52  raids  and  search-and-destroy  missions 
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so  long  as  the  other  side  does  not  act  to 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  our  troops,  will 
lower  casualties  and  create  a  climate  far  more 
hospitable  to  the  process  of  political  settle- 
ment. This  approach  could  serve  to  get  nego- 
tiations started  again,  and  as  they  progress, 
this  diminution  in  hostilities  can  develop 
Into  a  complete  cease-fire. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  grasp  the 
Initiative  In  making  the  necessary  and  vital 
decisions.  President  Nixon's  policy  of  making 
our  withdrawal  dependent  on  his  three  cri- 
teria Is  a  grievous  error.  These  criteria  are: 
(1)  the  level  of  enemy  activity;  (2)  progress 
at  the  peace  talks  In  Paris,  and  (3)  the  speed 
with  which  the  South  Vietnamese  take  over 
the  fighting.  Even  a  cursory  study  discloses 
that  items  ont  and  two  are  controlled  by 
Hanoi,  while  item  three  is  controlled  by 
Saigon. 

We  should  no  longer  allow  our  own  percep- 
tion of  our  own  Interests  to  be  distorted  or 
deflected  by  our  apprehensions  as  to  what 
may  occur  politically  in  Saigon.  American 
national  Interests  require  American  disen- 
gagement from  South  Vietnam.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  as  presently  enunciated,  the 
Nixon  program  will  not  bring  this  about. 

We  should,  Instead,  decide  now  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  on  a  scheduled  and  orderly  basis 
no  later  than  the  end  of  1971.  We  should,  at 
the  same  time,  make  known  our  readiness  to 
negotiate  a  much  earlier  withdrawaa  and  we 
should  move  now  to  scale  down  the  level  of 
violence.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  achieve  the 
peace  that  all  Americans  want,  and  that 
American  military  might  can  never  win. 

The  present  policy  must  be  changed.  The 
only  effective  method  to  accomplish  this  is 
sustained  pressure  from  the  public.  The 
enormous  upswing  in  antiwar  sentiment,  fol- 
lowing the  Cambodian  transgression,  must  be 
maintained  and  strengthened  and  continu- 
ously brought  to  the  attention  of  our  coun- 
try's leaders. 

The  solution  Is  within  our  hands — If  we  will 
but  use  It. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  two 
articles  published  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  of  May  9  and  May  16.  They 
provide  a  most  succinct  analysis,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  Constitution. 
The  logic  of  these  articles  is  irrefutable.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOTSS   AND   COMMZNTS 

I>resldent  Nixon's  decision  to  Invade  Cam- 
bodia and  the  speech  he  gave  to  Justify  It 
have  precipitated  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
crises  in  the  nation's  history.  The  arguments 
by  which  the  President  attempted  to  make 
this  fateful  escalation  of  the  war  appear  a 
move  toward  de-escalation  contained  such 
extreme  Inconsistencies  and  such  funda- 
mental violations  of  logic  that  it  becomes 
almost  Impossible  to  carry  on  rational  debate 
In  Its  aftermath.  For  example,  the  President 
was  apparently  unable  to  decide  whether  his 
action  was  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
what  some  members  of  the  press  have  called 
a  "golden  opportunity" — afforded  by  the 
Cambodian  government's  momentary  and 
highly  doubtful  support  of  our  war  effort — 
to  eliminate  a  long-standing  threat  from 
North  Vietnamese  troops  or  whether  he  was 
responding  to  some  fr^h  threat.  He  decided 
finally  to  have  it  both  ways,  and  told  us  at 
the  beginning  of  his  speech  that  "In  the  last 
ten  days"  a  new  threat  had  appeared,  and, 
later  on  in  his  speech,  went  to  his  map  to 
prove  that  the  threat  had  existed  for  five 
years.  Our  own  gueas  la  that  the  govemmeat 


Is  using  recent  political  develc^ments  in 
CambodU  as  an  argument  for  once  again 
chasing  after  the  mirage  of  military  victory. 
As  for  his  contention  that  "once  enemy  forces 
are  driven  out  of  these  sanctuaries  and  once 
their  miUtary  supplies  are  destroyed,  we  will 
withdraw,"  we  have  had  half  a  decade  of  bit- 
ter experience  with  this  ime  of  thinking  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  Army's  announcement  that 
the  enemy  appears  to  have  learned  of  our 
attack  In  advance  and  withdrawn  from  the 
area  before  we  arrived  hardly  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise. (It  is  true  that  the  enemy  does  not 
appear  to  have  escai>ed  with  quite  all  bis 
supplies.  When  Vice  President  Agnew  was 
asked  on  "Face  the  Nation"  what  the  objec- 
tive of  the  mission  was,  he  answered  that  it 
was  not  to  kill  enemy  soldiers  but  only  to 
destroy  their  bases  and  headquarters.  As  an 
example  of  the  mission's  early  success,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Army  had  ci4>tured  a 
"laundry  facility  "  and  a  large  store  of  "freshly 
laundered  uniforms."  How  will  the  enemy 
manage  to  continue  with  bis  uniforms  un- 
laundered?)  The  enemy's  disappearance, 
combined  with  the  news  from  Cambodia  that 
thirty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  troops  fighting 
the  dispirited  Cambodian  Army  are  thought 
to  be  native  Cambodians,  makes  It  look  more 
likely  that  even  opponents  of  the  war  could 
have  predicted  that  civil  war  has  begun  In 
Cambodia  and  that  our  troops  will  soon  be 
fighting  in  a  "second  Vietnam. "  Indeed,  it  Is 
probable  that  we  will  soon  face  a  powerful 
combined  force  of  North  Vietnamese,  South 
Vietnamese,  Laotians,  and  Cambodians.  If 
this  happens,  and  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  Indigenous  allies  are  able  to  over- 
throw the  current  regimes  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  it  may  well  be  that  most,  or  all,  of 
Southeast  Asia  will  become  the  new  battle- 
ground and  Chma  the  "Sanctuary."  And  at 
any  point  in  the  course  of  such  a  develop- 
ment the  Chinese  may  choose  to  enter  tht 
war  directly. 

What  must  have  come  as  a  partlculai 
shock  to  the  Cambodians,  who  have  now  said 
that  they  had  no  advance  notice  of  the  in- 
vasion, was  the  President's  failure  in  his 
speech  even  to  mention  the  Interests  of  ei- 
ther the  Combodlan  government  or  the  Com- 
bodlan  people,  who  will,  after  all,  suffer  most 
immediately  from  the  Invasion.  (The  Vice- 
President's  remark  that  "we  have  no  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Cambodians"  cannot  have 
reassured  them.)  There  have  already  been 
reports  of  bombings  and  burnings  of  Cam- 
bodian villages,  and  the  Administration's 
contention  that  the  areas  we  are  invading  are 
"completely  occupied  and  controlled  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces"  Indicates  that  the 
scorched-earth  tactics  of  the  "freefire  zone" 
and  of  the  "hundred-percent  V.C.  area"  are 
in  effect.  Very  soon  after  the  invasion,  Cam- 
bodia's Premier  Lon  Nol  denounced  it,  per- 
haps because  he  has  learned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Vietnam  that  few  fates  are  as 
terrible  for  a  country  as  American  military 
support  In  a  civil  war.  The  President's 
statement,  on  the  very  night  of  the  invasion, 
that  our  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we 
maintained  fewer  than  fifteen  diplomats  in 
Phnom  Penh  was  a  path-breaking  non  se- 
qultur.  The  crowing  paradox  In  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  however,  came  when.  Just 
after  aimouncing  that  American  troops  were 
crossing  the  Cambodian  border,  he  said. 
"This  is  not  an  invasion  of  Cambodia."  Cam- 
bodia— a  country  we  have  gone  Into  unin- 
vited and  unannounced.  A  similar  problem 
arose  when,  a  day  after  we  had  resumed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird  threatened  that  If  the  enemy  "re- 
acted" In  Vietnam  to  our  operation  In  Cam- 
bodia we  would  resume  the  bombing  or  North 
Vietnam.  Yet.  terrible  as  It  Is  to  know  that, 
with  no  apparent  JusUflcatlon.  we  are  be- 
ginning the  destruction  of  a  second  natlcm 


In  Asia  (or,  considering  our  massive  bomb* 
Ings  In  Laos,  perhaps  we  should  say  a  third), 
it  la  the  implications  of  these  events  for  the 
world  at  large  that,  seen  in  the  context  of 
several  alarming  developments  here  at  home, 
must  be  the  cause  of  our  greatest  unease. 

The  invasion  of  Cambodia  comes  at  a  time 
when  our  republic  is  already  seriously  im- 
perilled by  the  increasing  use  by  many  sec- 
tions of  government  of  a  broad  range  of  re- 
pressive measures,  and  by  a  growing  im- 
patience on  the  part  of  a  significant  section 
of  the  citizenry  with  any  form  of  dissent. 
Impatience  has  been  growing  among  the  dis- 
senters as  well,  and  a  minority  of  them  have 
turned  to  violence  to  achieve  their  ends.  This 
violence  is  dangerous  in  itself  and  damages 
the  cause  of  peace.  However,  the  government 
possesses  virtually  unlimited  resources  for 
repression,  whereas  the  violent  opposition  Is 
small  and  weak,  and  this  means  that  the  po- 
tential threat  from  the  authorities  is  im- 
measurably graver  than  the  threat  from  the 
rebels.  The  greatest  dangers  stemming  from 
a  turn  to  violence  and  illegal  protest  arise 
from  the  likelihood  that  it  will  provoke  re- 
pressive retaliation  from  the  government. 

Before  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  only  a 
few  politicians  had  spoken  out  against  these 
trends,  but  their  predictions  were  of  the  most 
alarmmg  kind.  A  few  months  ago,  while  the 
war  was  still  confined  to  Vietnam,  Senator 
Fulbrlght  said  that  a  continuation  of  the 
Administration's  current  war  poUcy  could 
lead,  m  the  long  run,  to  "a  disaster  to  Ameri- 
can democracy,"  and  he  added,  "What  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  myth  that  Vietnam  really  mat- 
tered to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
Mayor  Lindsay  declared  that  America  was 
entering  "a  new  period  of  repression."  Sena- 
tor Percy,  Senator  Ooodell,  Senator  McOov- 
em.  and  former  Vice-President  Humphrey 
were  among  the  others  who  warned  against 
the  perils  of  growing  repression.  The  Admin- 
istration's attempt  to  rally  the  "silent  ma- 
jority" against  the  press,  and  the  subpoenas 
It  served  on  the  press  demanding  the  release 
of  information  received  from  confidential 
sources,  had  already  damaged  the  press' 
access  to  news  of  dissenting  groups,  and  has 
since  caused  msmy  newsmen  to  think  twice 
before  they  publish  or  broadcast  controver- 
sial views  or  news  stories.  At  the  same  time, 
dubious  charges  brought  by  members  of  the 
Administration  against  the  organizers  of 
anti-war  demonstrations,  and  Inflammatory 
and  insulting  remarks  made  about  dissenters 
in  general,  have  sent  a  chill  of  fear  through 
the  nation.  LegislaUon  has  been  passed  by 
Congress  to  abridge  the  rlghU  of  people  sus- 
pected of  crime.  Also,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  a  national  campaign  by  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  to  destroy  the  Black  Panther 
Party  is  imderway,  and  the  Black  Panthers 
have  begun  to  experience  the  terror  of  facing 
a  government  they  believe  is  bent  on  JaiUng 
or  killing  them. 

In  recent  months,  the  campaign  against 
dissenting  citizens,  which  has  jeopardised 
almost  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights,  has  been 
paralleled  by  a  considerable  blurring  of 
another  fundamental  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution; namely,  the  division  of  powers 
among  the  branches  of  government.  There 
have  been  many  cases  In  which  the  Senate 
challenged  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  passing  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Street  Act  of  1968,  it  specificaUy 
contradicted  the  Court's  Miranda  decision. 
This  left  law-enforcement  officials  with  two 
contradictory  rulings  to  follow  in  their  deal- 
ings with  criminal  confessions.  Currently, 
many  congressmen  are  engaged  in  a  political 
move  to  Impeach  Justice  Douglas  for,  among 
other  things,  espousing  a  "hlpple-ylppie 
style  revolution."  The  President  also  showed 
an  Insensitlvlty  to  the  need  for  a  strong 
and  authoritative  Supreme  Court  when  he 
persisted  in  pushing  the  nomination  of  O. 
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In  to  disagree 
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inlstratlon  has 
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Jucles.  President 
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I  President  John- 
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Harrow  Carswell  to  the  Cou  t  long  after  It 
■was  known  that  roughly  half  the  Senate  op- 
posed the  nomination.  And  during  his  cam- 
paign to  have  Carsttell  eonflimed  the  Presi- 
dent displayed  a  deep  misunderstanding  of 
the  poicers  of  the  Senate  ittelf.  The  trend 
toward  executive  usurpation  of  the  powers 
of  the  other  branches  of  gorermnent  came 
close  to  receiving  official   Ju  itlflcatlon   In   a 
letter   that   President   Ntxon   wrote   Senator 
Saxbe    urging    the    Senate    1o    confirm    the 
nomination     In    the    letter,    the    President 
described    himself   as   "the   one   person    en- 
trusted by  the  Constitution  Kith  the  potcer 
of  appointment"  of  Suprem*  Court  Justices, 
and  asserted  that  a  Senate    -ejection  of  the 
Carswell  nomination  would  put  "the  tradi- 
tional Constitutional  balance  '  In  'Jeopardy.' 
As   many   observers   have   pointed   out,   the 
Constitution    provides    that    the    President 
"shall  nominate,  and  by  anl  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
•Ambassadors,    other    public    Ministers    and 
Consuls.  Judges  of  the  Suprsme  Coiirt  . 
The  President  simply  left  out  the  part  obout 
the  Senate.  The  reasoning  in  his  letter,  which 
also  accused  senators  of  sulstltutlng  "their 
own  subjective  Judgment"  f^  his  Judgment, 
was   of    a    piece    with    the    l^dmini3tration's 
entire  campaign  against  diss^t.  The  message 
to  the  press,  to  dissenting  ci' 
Senate  has  been  tbe  same 
yourseU  freely  unUl  you 
with  us. 

These    tendencies    becom 
troubling  when  one  reflects 
teen  months  of  the  Nixon  A 
been  marked  by  an  actual 
position    to   government    i 
Nixon  has  not  bad  to  face 
bitter  personal  criticism  tha' 
son  faced,  and  his  Admin' 
bad  to  deal  either  with  gh., 
the  often  violent  large-scal#  demonstrations 
that  cbaracterlzed   the  Johtoson   years;    nor, 
for  that  matter,  has  he  beeil  faced  with  any- 
thing like  the  volume  of  ort)06iilon  in  Con- 
gress that  Johnson  was  ;a©«d  with.  But  it  is 
clear  that  with  the  Invasloq  of  Cambodia  all 
this  has  been  changed  at  a  stroke,  and  that 
opposition  will  now  revive,  i*obably  wltb  un- 
precedented   vigor.    Immediately    after    the 
Cambodian  speech,  the  students  and  faculties 
of  universities  and  high  scl^ools  all  over  the 
country  decided   to  go  on  Istrlke.  Scores  of 
newsmen  and  large  number^  of  political  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  who  ha4  remained  silent 
since  1968 — and  many  wha  bad  been  silent 
even     then — Immediately     expressed     their 
alarm  over  the  expansion  of  the  war.  One 
must  now  have  apprehensions  about  how  an 
Administration  that  has  ma«le  threats  against 
dvU  UberUes  in  a  period  of  relaUve  calm  will 
respond  in  a  period  of  wh»t  might  weU  be 
the   most  intense  opposition  faced   by   any 
recent  Administration    Th^  country  will  be 
fortunate  If  protest  U  so  va4t  and  comes  from 
so  many  quarters  that  the  Administration 
will  become  convinced  that  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  cause  of  protecting  our  democratic 
insUtuUons  wUl  be  best  sefved  by  a  reversal 
of  our  new  course  of  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 
l"here  were,  however,  several  passages  in  the 
President's  speech  that  ma41e  such  a  turn  of 
events  seem  doubtful.  At  o^e  point,  he  said. 
"We  live  In  an  age  of  anaicby,  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  We  see  mindless  attacks  on  all 
tbe  great  Institutions  wbldb  have  been  cre- 
ated  by    free   clvllteatlons  1  in   the   last   five 
hundred    years.    Even    her*    in    the    United 
States,  great  unlverslUcs  art  being  systemati- 
cally destroyed. '  If  this  AJlmlnistratlon  be- 
lieves that   what  we  have:  now   Is  anarchy, 
what  wlU  It  think  of  what  may  come?  Later 
in  his  speech,  the  President  said.  In  reference 
to  past  wars.  "The  Amerlcain  people  were  not 
assailed  by  counsels  of  doui^t  and  defeat  from 
some  of  the  most  widely  known  opinion  lead- 
ers of  the  nation.  I  have  nated.  for  example. 
that  a  Republican  Senator  " 
ac.lon  I  have  taken  means 


has  said  that  this 
that  my  party  has 


lost  all  chance  of  winning  t  ae  Novemljer  elec- 


tions." And  sUU  later  in  his  speech  he  said. 
"I  realise  in  this  war  there  are  honest,  deep 
differences  in  this  country  about  whether  we 
should  have  become  involved,  that  there  are 
differences  to  how  the  war  should  have  been 
conducted.  But  the  decision  I  announce  to- 
night transcends  those  differences,  for  the 
lives  of  American  men  are  involved."  Does  the 
President  believe  that  the  lives  of  American 
men   were  not   involved   in   the  decision   to 
enter  the  war?  Does  anyone  have  to  remind 
the  President   that   because  of  that  earlier 
decision  more  than  forty  thousand  Americans 
have  already  died  in  Vietnam?  The  President 
has  no  monopoly  on  decisions  that  Involve 
the  lives  of  Americans — to  say   nothing  of 
the  lives  of  Vietnamese,  Laotians,  and  Cam- 
bodians. Our  legislators  and  even  ordinary 
citizens   also   have   decisions   to   make.   The 
President  has  Impugned  both  the  right  of 
our  citizens  and  the  right  of  our  senators  to 
question  our  war  policy.  The  unnamed  sen- 
ator who  made  the  remark  about  the  Novem- 
ber  elections   Is   Senator   Aiken,   the  senior 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  President's  reference  to  him  Is  a  sig- 
nal that  virtually  no  one  Is  immune  to  the 
charge  of  betrayal  who  openly  dUagrees  with 
the  President. 

One    sentence    In    the    President's    speech 
brings  up  an  entirely  new  theme.  His  state- 
ment that  "any  government  that  chooses  to 
use  these  actions  as  a  pretext  for  harming 
relations  with  the  United  States  will  be  do- 
ing so  on  its  own  responsibility  and  on  Its 
own  initiative,  and  we  will  draw  the  appro- 
priate conclusions'"  can  be  read  as  a  threat  to 
our  allies.  And  such  a  threat  serves  to  remind 
us  that  behind  the  issue  of  the  survival  of 
freedom    in   America   there    is   a  still   more 
fundamental  issue,  and  that  is  the  survival 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  The  inva- 
sion wais  carried  out  not  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting Cambodia,  or  even  in  the  name  of 
protecting  America,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
principle  of  protecUng  American  troops.  We 
are  forced  to  consider  in  a  new  light  the  dis- 
persion  of  millions   of   American  troops   in 
many  free  countries  (and  also  In  a  steadily 
Increasing  number  of  countries  that  are  not 
free),  and  the  deep  penetration  of  America's 
enormous  economic  power  Into  the  economies 
of  all  free  nations.  We  must  ask  how  many 
democratic    governments    could    withstand 
economic  sanctions  by  the  United  States,  and 
how   many  democratic   governments,   whose 
plans  for  defense  are  so  tlghUy  interwoven 
with  American  military  power,  cotxld  with- 
stand withdrawal  of  our  support — never  mind 
an   invasion.   There   would   be   nowhere   for 
them  to  turn  but  to  Russia,  which  is  already 
a  totalitarian  state,  and  has  recently  demon- 
strated In  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  the 
quaUty  of  its  respect  for  the  independence  of 
nations  within  the  sphere  of  its  power. 

If  the  United  States  govenmaent  fails  to 
honor  the  freedom  of  iu  own  people,  who 
are  protected  by  the  American  Constitution, 
It  will  not  honor  the  freedom  of  any  people. 
This  Is  the  true  relationship  between  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  survival  of  the 
free  institutions  that  President  Nixon  men- 
tioned in  his  speech,  and  for  this  reason  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia  and  its  consequences 
within  America  are  the  urgent  concern  not 
only  of  Americans  but  of  all  mankind. 

Notes  amd  Comment 
As  the  defeated  British  regiments  marched 
past  the  flies  of  French  and  American  troops 
at  Yorktown,  the  British  bands.  In  detached 
resignation,  played  "The  World  Turned  Up- 
side Down."'  The  same  tune  would  have  been 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  events 
of  last  week.  For  the  two-hundred-year-old 
American  system  came  under  its  most  serious 
attack  in  modern  times,  not  from  the  poor, 
the  blacks,  or  the  students  but  from  the 
White  House — the  fount,  the  pinnacle,  the 
keystone  of  the  established  order.  President 
Nixon  became  the  first  President  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  deliberately  to  order 


American  forces  to  Invade  another  nation  on 
his  own.  without  seeking  congressional  ap- 
proval or  support.  This  order  was  in  dis- 
regard of  the  Constitution,  the  tempering 
strictures  of  our  history,  and  the  principles 
of  the  American  democracy.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  act  of  usurpation. 

Few  prohibitions  are  more  clearly  set  forth 
In  the  Constitution.  It  makes  the  President 
Commander-in-Chief,    and    explicitly   states 
that  only  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war  or  raise  armies.  The  Federalist 
Papers   reaffirm   what   the  law  makes  clear: 
the   term   Commander-in-Chief  meant  only 
that  the  President  could  direct  the  conflict 
after    Congress    had    decided   to   make   war. 
H.imlUon  wrote  that  the  President's  power 
would  be  much  less  than  the  power  of  the 
British  King,  for  "It  would  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  than   the  supreme  command  and 
direction  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as 
first   General   and   Admiral   of   the  Confed- 
eracy:   while   that   of  the   British   King  ex- 
tends  to   the   declaring  of  war   and   to  the 
raUing  and  regulating  of  fleets  and  armies- 
all  which,  by  the  Constitution  under  con- 
sideration,  would   appertain   to  the  legisla- 
ture." This  was  no  casual  division.  The  fear 
of  military  power  under  the  control  of  a  cen- 
tral government  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
popular  objections  to  the  establishment  of 
the   new   nation.   The  only   way   thU  could 
happen,   the   founders  responded,  was  by  a 
"continued  conspiracy"  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislature   In  this  case,  Hamil- 
ton advised,   ""the  people  should   resolve  to 
recall   all   the   powers   they   have   heretofore 
parted  with  out  of  their  own  hands  ...  In 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  manage  their 
own   concerns  In   person."   As  sophisticated 
men,  the  Founding  Fathers  foresaw  some  of 
the  dangers  that  lay  ahead.  They  recognized 
explicitly   that   formal   declarations   of   war 
were  going  out  of  style,  but  they  still  re- 
quired our  legislature  to  declare  war.  They 
saw   "how   easy    [it]    would   be  to   fabricate 
pretenses  of  approaching  danger,"  but  they 
said  that  this  would  demand  "a  combination 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  in 
some  scheme  of  usurpation."  In  other  words, 
the  Constitution  would  protect  the  Ameri- 
can  people  against  the  misuse  of  military 
power  by  prohibiting  the  executive  from  go- 
ing  to   war   without  congressional   approval 
and  prohibiting  Congress  from  directing  the 
war  It  had  started.  Even  this  was  dangerous, 
they  acknowledged,  but  It  was  the  best  that 
could  be  done. 

For  over  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the 
Constitution  was  followed.  Congress  declared 
the  War  of  1812.  the  Mexican  War  (even 
though  there  had  been  a  somewhat  pro- 
voked attack  on  our  troops) ,  the  Spanish - 
American  War.  and  both  World  Wars.  In  the 
period  after  the  Second  World  War,  things 
began  to  change.  The  development  of  Soviet 
atomic  power,  the  military  Impotence  of 
Western  Europe,  and  the  shock  of  Korea  im- 
pelled us  toward  the  creation  of  a  large 
peacetime  standing  Army — the  first  In  our 
history.  It  was  seen  that  a  sudden  emergency 
might  require  Instant  action,  with  no  time 
to  go  to  Congress.  This  Implied  exception  to 
Constitutional  principle  was  based  on  the 
technological  realities  of  atomic  war,  »nd 
It  has  been  Invoked  only  once — when  we  In- 
tervened m  the  Dominican  Republic.  That 
intervention,  however,  was  based  on  the 
claim  that  action  within  hours  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans  Uap- 
ped  between  the  contending  forces — simply 
a  tradiUonal  rescue  operation.  This  claim 
may  well  have  masked  other  motives,  but 
American  forces  were  not  committed  to  com- 
bat, and  support  of  the  congressional  leader- 
ship was  sought  and  received  within  hours 
of  the  order  to  intervene  and  before  the  Ma- 
rines had  actually  landed.  In  Korea  in  1050. 
President  Truman  acted  pursuant  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  Security  Council,  whose  pow- 
ers had  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  when 
It   consented    to   ratification   of   the   United 
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Nations  Charter.  In  addition,  Truman  met 
with  the  congressional  leadership  of  both 
parties  before  ordering  combat  forces  into 
action,  and  received  their  unanimous  sup- 
port, along  with  that  of  the  defeated  Re- 
publican nominee.  Thomas  Dewey.  Nor  was 
there  any  doubt  of  the  overwhelming  public 
and  congressional  approval  of  his  action — at 
least  m  the  beginning.  (The  same  week,  the 
draft  was  extended  with  only  four  dissenting 
votes.)  Still,  the  Republican  candidates  In 
1952 — including  Senator  Nixon — were  criti- 
cal of  Truman's  failure  to  get  more  formal 
congressional  approval.  So  President  Eisen- 
hower sought,  and  received,  congressional 
resolutions  authorizing  him  to  act  in  the 
Middle  East  and  In  the  Formosa  Strait.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  himself  asked  for  a  resolution 
at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident, 
and  It  was  the  literal  verbal  scope  of  this 
resolution  that  was  construed  as  authorizing 
all  subsequent  action  In  Vietnam.  Yet  such 
a  construction  was  clearly  an  evasion,  and  It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  great  Constitution- 
al principle  began  to  decay. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  taken  a  giant 
step.  Not  only  has  he  evaded  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitutional  division  of  powers  but 
he  has  deliberately  ignored  its  plain  mean- 
ing and  Intent.  He  has  decided  that  be  will 
go  to  war  in  Cambodia  because  he  feels  it 
necessary,  no  matter  what  Congress  wants  or 
what  the  people  think.  He  has  even  implied 
that  such  willful  disregard  of  the  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  Is  an  act 
of  noble  self-sacrifice,  and  has  hinted  that 
we  should  admire  his  courage  in  exceeding 
the  limits  of  his  Constitutional  powers.  The 
war  In  Cambodia  was  not  an  emergency. 
There  was  time  enough  to  present  the  mat- 
ter to  Congress  for  a  swift  decision.  Indeed, 
unconcealed  debate  within  the  executive 
branch  went  on  long  enough  to  permit  the 
Vietcong  to  evacuate  the  threatened  area. 
But  the  President  did  not  follow  the  prece- 
dent of  all  his  postwar  predecessors  by  seek- 
ing assurance  of  congressional  support, 
either  formally  or  through  meetings  with 
the  leadership.  Rather,  he  made  war  by  fiat. 
He  has  thus  united  In  himself  the  powers 
that  tbe  Constitution  divides  and  that  have 
remained  divided  through  our  history.  This 
comes  frcxn  an  Administration  that  pro- 
claims its  devotion  to  "strict  construction." 

This  is  not  a  technical,  legal  question.  In 
Import,  It  transcends  the  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  war  Itself.  The  President,  in 
effect,  says,  "I,  and  I  alone,  have  decided  to 
go  to  war  in  Cambodia."  Where  does  he  get 
that  power?  The  Constitution  denies  it  to 
him.  He  is  not  acting  under  the  necessary  of 
Instant  reaction.  He  has  the  power  only  be- 
cause he  asserts  it,  and  because  the  armies 
follow.  In  a  world  in  which  oonfllcts  are  In- 
terrelated, there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  reasoning.  He  can  Invade  Laos  and 
Thailand,  In  both  of  which  countries  Com- 
munists are  active.  He  can  enter  North  Viet- 
nam Itself.  He  can  attack  China,  which  is 
both  a  sanctuary  and  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Nor  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  exempt,  since  it,  too,  helps  our  adver- 
saries in  Vietnam.  Such  an  assertion  of  au- 
thority is  not  among  the  prerogatives  of  a 
democratic  leader  In  a  republic  of  divided 
powers.  Our  democracy  is  not  an  elective 
dictatorship.  It  is  a  government  In  which 
all  elected  officials  have  carefully  limited 
powers.  Suppose  the  President  said  he  was 
going  to  change  the  tax  laws,  because  the 
rates  were  unjust.  What  an  outcry  we  would 
bear.  Yet  bow  trivial  such  an  act  would  be, 
compared  to  concentrating  the  power  over 
war  and  peace  In  a  single  office.  The  light  of 
democracy  depends  on  a  common  accept- 
ance, by  people  and  government,  of  the 
limits  at  power.  What  If,  two  years  from 
now,  tbe  President  should  cancel  tbe  elec- 
tions,   oa   tbe   ground    of    national    need? 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Would  It  be  easy  to  revolt  against  an  armed 
force  of  three  and  a  quarter  million  men  U 
they  remained  obedient  to  their  Command- 
er-in-Chief? The  possibility  now  seems  ab- 
surd. But  it  illuminates  the  fact  that  our 
system  works  only  because  men  have  felt 
constrained  by  its  assumptions;  courts  and 
legislatures  have  neither  guns  nor  treciBurtes 
to  enforce  their  will.  Now  one  of  tbe  most 
basic  of  these  liberating  assumptions  has 
been  swept  away.  It  must  be  restored. 

The  first  duty  of  resistance  lies  with  the 
legislative  branch.  For  years.  Its  members 
have  been  abdicating  their  responsibility, 
watching  almost  without  protest  while  their 
authority  was  eroded  and  their  mandates 
were  evaded.  They  have  allowed  their  power 
to  be  usurped.  Now  they  are  scorned  ana 
Ignored,  t>ecause  the  President  is  confident 
that  they  have  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  will  to  challenge  his  action — that  each, 
looking  to  bis  own  interest,  will  allow  tbe 
common  cause  to  decay.  If  this  is  a  true 
Judgment  and  the  President's  act  Is  not 
repudiated,  then  they  will  have  denied  the 
oath  they  took  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
For  Congress  is  the  people's  guardian.  The 
authors  of  the  Federalist  Papers  reassured 
the  doubtful  that  "in  the  only  Instances  In 
which  the  abuse  of  the  executive  authority 
was  materially  to  be  feared,  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  tbe  United  States  would  ...  be 
subjected  to  the  control  of  a  branch  of  the 
legislative  body.  What  more  could  be  desired 
by  an  enlightened  and  reasonable  people?" 
What  more  indeed? 

The  other  possibility  is  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  1952,  President  Triunan  seized  the  steel 
mills,  because,  he  claimed,  a  steel  strike  was 
endangering  the  war  effort  In  Korea.  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  he  had  no  such 
power  and  ordered  him  to  return  the  mills. 
That  opinion  concluded.  "The  Founders  of 
this  Nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking  power 
to  the  Congress  alone  in  both  good  and  bad 
times.  It  would  do  no  good  to  recall  tbe  his- 
torical events,  the  fears  of  power  and  the 
hopes  for  freedom  that  lay  behind  their 
choice.  Such  a  review  would  but  confirm  our 
holding  that  this  seizure  order  cannot 
stand."  How  much  more  does  this  invasion 
transgress  those  same  hopes  and  fears. 

There  are  many  ways  to  bring  the  Issue 
to  tbe  Supreme  Court.  The  Senate  Itsell 
might  instruct  its  leaders  to  bring  an  action 
to  restrain  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  ordering  further  combat  In 
Cambodia.  This  would  be  an  unprecedented 
response  to  an  unprecedented  act.  The  issue 
Is  Constitutional,  and  Is  thus  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  tbe  federal  court.  And 
surely  no  Individual  or  institution  baa 
greater  standing  to  bring  such  an  ;>ctlon 
than  the  very  body  whose  powers  have  been 
taken  away.  Another  route  lies  through  tbe 
recent  Massachusetts  statute  that  makes  It 
unlawful  to  require  any  resident  of  that 
sUte  to  serve  outside  tbe  United  States  In 
an  tindeclared  war.  The  Attorney  General 
of  Massachusetts  has  been  Instructed  by 
tbe  law  to  bring  an  action  In  tbe  Supreme 
Court  in  order  to  prevent  such  service  from 
being  required.  In  relation  to  Vietnam,  tbe 
passage  of  the  bill  was  a  symbolic  action.  In 
the  case  of  the  Cambodian  Invasion,  tbe 
law  could  be  a  vehicle  for  resolving  a  mo- 
mentous Issue.  Would  the  Court  decide?  No 
one  can  be  sure.  But  It  alone  can  decide, 
and  that  Is  Its  responsibility.  Discussing  tbe 
Supreme  Court,  Hamilton  wrote  that  it  must 
have  the  power  to  invalidate  all  acts  by  the 
other  branches  of  government  which  are 
contrary  to  the  Constitution.  "To  deny  this," 
he  said,  "would  be  to  affirm  that  the  deputy 
is  greater  than  his  principal;  that  the  ser- 
vant is  above  his  master;  that  the  representa^ 
tlves  of  the  people  are  superior  to  the  people 
themselves;  that  men  acting  by  Tlrtue  of 
powers  may  do  not  only  what  their  powers 
do  not  authorize  but  what  they  farbld." 

The  President  has  now  declared  himself 
superior  to  the  people,  to  tbe  legislature,  and 


to  the  laws.  We  have  lasted  as  a  functioning 
democracy  for  almost  two  hundred  years. 
The  foundation  of  that  democracy  has  been 
a  vigilant  regard  for  tbe  principle  that  no 
one  man  or  Institution  shall  impose  an  un- 
restrained win  on  the  decisions  that  shape 
the  nation.  If  the  American  people  now  let 
this  principle  be  eroded,  while  the  ci^pacity 
for  resistance  still  remains,  then  we  will 
deserve  our  fate.  For  we  will  have  lost  the 
ultimate  protection  of  liberty,  stronger  than 
governments,  more  enduring  than  consti- 
tutions— the  win  of  a  people  to  be  free. 


THE  LEASE  GUARANTEE  PRCXJRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  1970  issue  of  the  Business  Lawyer, 
published  by  the  Corporation,  Banking 
and  Business  Law  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  includes  an  article 
by  Tim  C.  Ford,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 
on  the  lease  guarantee  program  as  it  Is 
administered  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. This  article  resolves  many 
of  the  questions  raised  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  an  earlier  issue — July  1969— by 
Rosario  Grillo,  general  counsel  for  Equit- 
able Life  Assurance  Society,  I  was  the 
original  sponsor  of  title  IV  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 — Public 
Law  89-117 — and  a  subsequent  amend- 
ment— Public  Law  90-104 — which  ex- 
tended this  program  to  all  small  busi- 
nesses so  I  find  it  particularly  significant 
that  the  program  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  mortgage  lenders,  lawyers,  and 
insurance  underwriters. 

With  lease  guarantees  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  the  presently 
tight  money  market  provides  small  busi- 
ness with  a  valuable  tool  with  which  it 
can  compete  for  prime  space  on  main 
streets,  in  Industrial  parks  and  shopping 
centers.  By  insuring  the  rentals  of  small 
businesses  SBA  provides  a  new  form  of 
collateral  which  is  of  value  not  just  to 
the  landlord  but  to  his  financier.  But 
more  importantly  it  affords  small  busi- 
nesses a  chance  to  compete  with  big  busi- 
nesses which  have  acquired  triple  A 
credit  ratings. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  lease  giiarantee  pro- 
gram as  discussed  by  Mr.  Ford  in  this 
article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anothxb  Vixw  or  thk  SBA  "Leass" 

GUAKANTKS   PBOCKAM 

(By  Tim  C.  Ford,  member  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  bar) 

Tbe  Small  Business  Act,^  irtiicb  created  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  SBA)  in  1053.  provides  that  its 
primary  mission  Is  to  foster  free  enterprise, 
encourage  competition  and  help  the  economy 
to  grow — and  to  do  all  of  this  specifically  by 
helping  small  firms. 

Since  then.  Congress,  by  enacting  succes- 
sive amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act,* 
has  expanded  the  Agency's  responslblUtles 
and  programs  so  as  to  enable  It  to  better  meet 
tbe  needs  of  the  small  business  community. 

One  of  the  recurring  proMems  of  Mnall 
businesses  brou^t  to  the  attMOtlon  of  SBA 
and  Congress  was  their  Inability  to  secure 
oommerclal  or  industrial  laog-tenn  leases 
of   prime    facilities.   TUs   handicap   «hl<^ 
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small  buslneB8«  face  m  competing  for  prime 
locauons  la  a  fact  of  life  that  ^las  been  well 
substanUated.  For  more  than  stx  years.  Com- 
mittee* of  the  United  States  CongreBS  who 
were  deeply  concerned  about  It  conducted 
the  hearings  on  the  problem* 

During  these  public  hearings,  witnesses 
affirmed  the  naUonal  preferencii  which  Land- 
lords hold  for  Tenants  with  backgrounds  of 
large  volume,  a  high  credit  fating,  and  a 
strong  ananclal  statement.'  They  testified 
that  because  of  this  preference  on  the  part 
of  Landlords,  small  business  ^as  often  at  a 
very  great  disadvantage  In  competing  with 
'   '-  ■- Kievelopments. 
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larger  firms  for  space  In  new 
particularly  in  shopping  centers  and  Indus- 
trial parks. 

To   remedy    this   situation.   Congress    au- 
thorized the  Lease  Guarantee  IProgram.'  The 
Initial  legisUUon  was  limited  |to  smaU  firms 
that  had  been  forced  to  reloc|ite  because  of 
rederaUy-flnanced  urban  renewal,  highway 
or  other  programs,  or  to  i 
could  qualify  for  assistance 
of  The  Economic  Opportunl 
Istered  by  SBA. 

New  legislation  which  bee 
January  9,   1968.  extended  .      . 

mU  smaU  bualnesaes  that  can  jqualif y  for  as- 
sistance under  SBA's  regular]  buslneas  loan 
program.' 

The  Lease  Guarantee  Program  Is  novel, 
without  a  precise  precedent  ja  the  business 
world.  Because  <rf  lU  novelti,  the  program 
baa  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mortgage 
Venders,  lawyers  and  insurance  underwriters. 
Because  of  its  potential  benefit  to  small  bus- 
Ineoa  on  an  expanded  natlo»al  scale,  trade 
associations,  developers  an4  construction 
ooDtractors  constantly  seek  mpre  Information 
TCgvding  lU  operation  but  waUy  little  has 
b«en  written  on  the  subject."  I 

A  recent  article  entlUed,  "The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  'Lease  0uarantee  Pro- 
gram' •'  appeared  In  the  Ju^  Issue  of  this 
pubUcatlon*  which  pinpointed  some  ques- 
tions regarding  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
program.  Subwquent  to  puDllcatlon  ct  the 
article,  the  author  and  BBA  discussed  the 
constructive  crlticlam  and  several  modlflca- 
Uooa  In  the  r«cenUy  publlalied  Begulations 
Are  baaed  on  that  discussion.  I 

Aa  presenUy  structured,  the  program  Is 
based  on  the  foUowlng  preml4es: 
panusx  NO.  t 
The  program  U  intended  to  cater  to  the 
I«iwn»i  of  an  existing  locatloti  or  premise*  as 
well  aa  the  le^ee  at  premises  being  developed. 
It  is  contemplated  that  gutrantee  appUca- 
tlons  for  leases  of  the  premises  already  In 
existence  wlU  be  more  num«ro\is  than  those 
vbere  the  premlaea  are  t*  be  developed. 
Where  a  LeMor  of  existing  property  may  be 
negotiating  dlrecUy  with  a  lending  institu- 
tion for  a  mortgage  loan,  it  U  unlikely  that 
his  aucceea  will  depend  aa  much  upon  the 
basis  of  renu  which  are  to  1^  giiaranteed  as 
upon  existing  leases  and  the  general  appraisal 
of  the  premises  by  the  Lender. 

Whether  the  number  of  guarantees  Issued 
tor  existing  property  will  b«  In  the  majority 
U  debatable,  but  It  U  generally  thought  that 
the  number  oC  such  cases  will  be  sizeable. 
The  program  U  not  designed  solely  to  suit  the 
developer  at  new  projects  and  his  Institu- 
tional lender.  In  those  inetences  where  the 
relationship  of  the  Lessor  to  a  lending  insti- 
tution Is  direct  and  the  premises  are  to  be 
developed,  aa  In  the  case  of  %  shopping  center 
or  an  industrial  park,  the  benefits  of  the  lease 
guarantee  are  intended  to  run  primarily  to 
the  Lcsiirit  and  not  to  the  Lessor  or  his  As- 
signee. UulUmately.  It  U  th»  Xiessee  who  pays 
the  premium  for  the  insurance  policy  issued 
to  guarantee  the  rentaU. 

Tbet*  U  no  prorlslon  in  Title  IV  of  the 
Sman  Bustness  Investment  Act.  ztor  in  the 
Regulations  isfi^  pursuant  tbento,  aor  In 
the  poUcy  which  jniiparts  to  sstabllsb  any 


privity  of  contract  between  the  Guarantor 
of  the  lease  and  a  Lessor's  lender.  A  Lessor, 
who  is  developing  a  shopping  center  or  in- 
dustrial park,  well  might  give  consideration 
to  the  benefits  that  fiow  to  his  Lender  If  he 
adopts  the  program.  The  lease  guarantee 
policy  Is  assignable  to  a  mortgage  lender  and 
as  such  Is  additional  collateral. 

In  implementing  the  program.  It  appears 
that  SBA  has  assumed  that  the  prin- 
cipal concern  of  the  Borrower  or  Lessor  In 
assigning  his  policy  to  a  lender  or  purchaser 
would  be  that  his  assignees  or  successors  In 
Interest  are  assured  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  sums  specified  In  the  lease  contract 
as  rent  over  the  term  of  the  lease. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  assignment  of  the 
guarantee  policy  constitutes  additional  se- 
curity to  the  Lender.  However,  SBA  as  Guar- 
antor, under  existing  Regulations  and  policy 
provisions,  does  not  assume  all  of  the  risks 
of  a  Lessor  or  of  his  assignee,  whether  the 
assignee  be  an  institutional  lender  or  a 
purchaser.  There  Is  presenOy  no  provision 
by  which  SBA  could  relieve  the  lessor  from 
his  liability  under  the  lease.  The  concept 
of  a  mortgage  guaranty  was  rejected  by  the 
Committees  of  Congress  when  they  were 
drafting  the  Lease  Guarantee  Program."  It 
was  proposed  at  the  Hearings  "  that  the  "tra- 
ditional mortgage  guarantee"  be  adopted  In- 
stead of  a  lease  guarantee  program.  But  after 
consideration  of  that  proposal,"  the  Congress 
enacted  the  law  creating  the  lease  guarantee 
program. 

It  Is  recognized  that  a  "guarantee  of  the 
entire  lease  .  .  .  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
more  attractive  to  landlords  and  lenders"  as 
Indicated  In  the  Article,"  but  it  U  equally 
clear  that  SBA's  authority  to  do  so  Is  lacking 
under  the  present  statute.  As  SBA  has  in- 
terpreted the  existing  Act.  the  benefits  are 
Intended  to  flow  primarily  to  small  busi- 
nesses. 

PaZMISZ  NO.  3 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlcU 


The  program,  by  direction  of  the  Congress, 
must  be  seU-supporting.  The  premium 
schedule  established  by  SBA  MUST  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  losses.  But,  at  the  same  time. 
It  must  not  be  prohibitive  for  the  imaU  busi- 
nesses who  are  the  beneficiaries. 

The  Act  ItseU  provides  three  limlUtlons 
or  restrictions  that  the  Administrator  may 
require  "In  order  to  niinlmlse  the  financial 
risk  assumed  under  such  guarantee "  '•  and 
authorizes    the    Administrator    to    incorpo- 
rate "such  other  provisions,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  as  the  Ad- 
mlnUtrator  may  in  his  discretion  require." 
One   restriction   which    affects   the   mini- 
mization of  risks  U  that  the  program  U  lim- 
ited to  the  gviarantee  of  rent  payments  and 
does  not  cover  any  other  obligations  of  the 
Lessee.  The  other  risks  which  a  Lessor  un- 
dertakes when  he  signs  a  lease  with  a  Lessee 
are  not  included  in  the  guarantee.  The  as- 
sumption of  these  risks  by  the  Lessor  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  "co-Insurance."  In  many 
types  of  casualty   insurance,  the   provision 
for   co-Insurance   Is   common.    The   protec- 
tion It  gives  the  Instirer  against  voluntary 
acts  of  the  Insured  Is  essential  to  the  lim- 
itation of  the  Guarantor's  or  Insurer's  11a- 
blUties. 

In  a  new  program  such  as  that  of  Lease 
Guarantee,  no  statistical  daU  existed  on 
which  actuarial  schedules  can  be  based  In 
the  establishing  of  the  schedule  of  pre- 
mium rates.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
Congressional  mandate  that  the  premium 
rates  be  established  in  accordance  with 
"sound  actuarial  practices  and  procedures,"  >• 
SBA  used  numerous  actuarial  studies, "  rec- 
ognizing that  It  was  not  possible  to  eetabllah 
firmly  out  of  experience  the  parameters  of 
risk  involved  In  the  Lease  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram These  parameters  had  to  be  based  on 
such  information  aa  is  avalUble  regarding 
the  life  expectancy  or  failure  rates  of  busi- 
nesses and  other  data  not  directly  appUca- 
ble  bnt  relevant. 


A  maximum  premium  charge  of  2'/4  per- 
cent per  annum  of  the  rent  guaranteed  by 
SBA  la  fixed  In  the  Act.  This  rate  must  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  program  self-support- 
ing. If  additional  risks  were  to  be  assumed 
by  the  Guarantor,  the  premium  rates  would 
have  to  exceed  2Vi  percent,  and  according  to 
the  best  estimates  obtainable,  probably 
would  be  prohibitive  for  the  many  small 
businesses  which  the  program  Is  Intended 
to  assist.  In  brief,  the  premium  required 
must  represent  a  balance  between  the  risks 
assumed  by  the  Guarantor  and  the  ability 
of  the  small  business  to  pay. 

PSEICISK    NO.    3 

The  third  premise  on  which  the  Regula- 
tions ai-d  policy  form  are  bated  Is  that  the 
program  Is  Intended  to  benefit  the  small 
btislness  Lessee,  not  the  Lessor  nor  his  In- 
stitutional lender. 

Nowhere  In  the  Act  does  a  reference  to  the 
Lessor's  Institutional  mortgage  lender  ap- 
pear. There  are  few  references  to  lessor  and 
those  esUblUh  his  obligations  rather  than 
his  benefits. 

In  a  lease  guarantee  policy  aa  presenUy  Is- 
sued there  Is  no  privity  of  contract  between 
the  Guarantor  and  the  Lessor's  institutional 
lender.  It  U  questionable  whether  SBA  by 
Regulations  could  create  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  Guarantor  and  the  assignee  of  the 
Lessor  which  does  not  exist  between  the 
Guarantor  and  Lessor. 

This  follows  the  bMlc  legal  Remise  that 
an  assignee  acquires  no  higher  righU  than 
the  assignor  held  under  the  orlKinal  con- 
tract "  Further,  an  assignee  who  acquires  all 
the  benefits  of  the  policyholder,  must  as- 
sume all  Uie  rMponslblUUes  *<>, '^^Ich  the 
original  policyholder  (Lessor)  obUgated  him- 
self when  he  received  the  poUcy.  This  is  not 
only  an  equlUble  and  fair  arrangement  but 
also  one  that  Is  generally  supported  by  the 
law. 

paZMISE     NO.     4 

The  last  premise  of  this  program  Is  that 
nrlvate  business  Including  both  casualty  in- 
surance companies  and  institutional  Renders 
must  be  used,  in  terms  of  the  Act.  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable.""  The  role  of 
Government  la  to  supplement  rather  than  to 
supplant  the  operations  of  private  business 
concerns.  But,  this  mandate  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  no  program  should 
go  forward  without  such  participation  of  pri- 
vate companies.  »   »  o 

This  premise  Is  spelled  out  in  the  Act.  sec- 
tion 401(a)  provides:  "any  such  (njfn^*** 
may  be  made  or  effected  either  directly  or  In 
cooperation  with  any  quaUfied  surety  com- 
Dany  or  qualified  company  through  a  par- 
Uclpation  agreement  with  such  co^V^J-" 
It  Is  further  provided  In  Section  401(a)(1) 
that  "No  guarantee  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
Administration  (1)  If  a  8^«^,'''^'*«,f *!?'°« 
the  requirements  of  the  applicant  Is  other- 
wise avaUable  on  reasonable  terms. 

In  the  Article  cited  infra  "  there  are  sug- 
gested changes  purportedly  needed  "to  Im- 
prove the  endorsement"  to  the  lease  guaran- 
tee poUcy  which  are  obviously  Intended  to 
convey  to  the  assignee  on  assignment  by  Uie 
Lessor  aU  the  benefits  of  lease  guarantee 
without  any  of  the  responsibilities.  If  these 
suggestions  were  adopted,  the  result  would 
make  an  assignment  of  the  guarantee  poUcy 
a  straightforward  and  unconditional  guar- 
antee of  Uie  renu  to  the  assignee  except  for 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  by  the  as- 
signee. Such  a  modification  of  the  guar^tee 
conti^ct  would  obviously  increase  the  risks 
of  the  Guarantor.  But  since  the  assignee  la 
irivlng  no  consideration  for  such  a  m«l™"»- 
Uon  of  the  contractual  obligations  of  the 
Guarantor.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  these 
modifications  would  be  held  binding  In  case 
the  Guarantor  chose  to  challenge  them  in 
court. 
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As  Indicated  above  in  connection  with 
other  Items,  there  are  means  available  to  the 
assignee  lender  by  which  he  can  protect  his 
Interests  as  assignee  and  beneficiary  of  the 
guarantee  policy.  These  means,  however,  de- 
pend upon  the  content  of  the  mortgage  con- 
tract or  mortgage  Instrument.  Since  the 
Guarantor  Is  not  privy  to  this  contract  or  in- 
strument, he  cannot  dictate  Ita  terms.  He 
can  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
which  the  proposed  conditions  of  the  en- 
dorsement to  the  policy  would  Impose  upon 
him. 

SBA  appears  to  have  made  every  effort  to 
develop  the  Program  In  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  Its  conformity  to  current  busi- 
ness policies  and  practices.  The  program  will 
supplement  rather  than  supplant  the  actions 
and  operations  of  private  business  concerns 
whether  sureties,  casualty  Insurance  com- 
panies, or  Institutional  lenders. 

The  various  topics  In  the  Article  are  ex- 
amined seriatim  In  the  light  of  these  four 
basic  premises.  The  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration already  has  adopted  some  of  the 
changes  suggested  in  the  Article.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  may  adopt 
others.  Those  most  concerned  are  hopeful 
that  none  will  be  adopted  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  four  premises  discussed 
above.  To  adopt  them  when  they  fail  to  agree 
with  these  premises  would  be  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  intent  of  Congress. 

1.    roaiC    OP   LEASE    GUARANTEE 

A.  Preliminary  observations 
SBA's  function  Is  to  help  the  small  busi- 
ness concern,  so  Its  "guarantee"  must  rvm  to 
the  small  business  concern.  Issuance  of  a 
mortgage  guarantee  would  require  new  leg- 
islation by  Congress.  Accordingly,  SBA  (and 
guaranties  reinsured  by  SBA.  and  all  refer- 
ences herein  to  SBA  as  Guarantor  encom- 
ptaas  such  particii>ating  surety  or  qualified 
companies)  cannot  issue  a  traditional  mort- 
gage guarantee  but  does  Issue  instead  a 
Lease  Gueoantee  Inatirance  Policy. 

The  earlier  Article  observes  that  "the  Land- 
lord Is  looking  for  a  Tenant  who  wiil  be  able 
to  pay  the  rent  and  who  will  be  an  asset  to 
the  property  in  his  c^>erations.  The  lender 
Is  looking  for  a  secure  loan;  one  In  which 
there  is  a  sufficient  and  secure  rent  flow 
from  the  leases  to  cover  the  mortgage  charges 
and  other  expenses.  The  lender  will  ac- 
cordingly desire  that  the  lease,  and,  of  course, 
the  guarantee  of  the  rental  payments,  be 
coUateraUy  assigned  to  It,  and  that  no  act 
by  the  Landlord  which  the  lender  is  power- 
less to  control  will  destroy  the  guarantee."  " 
However,  the  SBA  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized by  the  Act  to  "guarantee  the  payment 
of  rentals  under  leases  of  commercial  and 
Industrial  property  entered  into  by  small 
business  concerns  .  .  .  ." "  There  are  some 
provisions  in  the  Act  that  must  be  ocoapUed 
with  In  a  lease  to  be  eligible  for  a  guarantee 
and  there  are  other  provisions  that  set  fortb 
the  actions  which  "the  Lessor  shall"  take  In 
order  to  qualify  for  payment  of  a  claim.  No- 
where In  the  Act  U  there  any  reference  to  a 
lender.  Under  the  Regulations  the  lender  can 
become  a  beneficiary  of  the  guarantee  only  by 
assignment  from  the  Lessor  but  the  Lessor's 
negligence  may  destroy  the  guarantee. 

B.  Change  in  tenant,  his  space,  or  in  lease, 
etc. 

The  Regulations  and  Insurance  policy  do 
not  state  that  any  change  of  Tenant  termi- 
nates the  guarantee.  However,  an  assignment 
by  the  Tenant  with  the  consent  of  the  Lessor, 
as  required  by  the  lease,  shall  terminate  the 
guarantee  If  the  Lessor's  consent  Is  given 
without  notice  to  and  consent  of  the 
Guarantor. 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions  In  the  Reg- 
ulations Is  to  establish  the  limits  of  the 
Guarantor's  risks.  Obviously,  an  assignment 
of  the  Lessee's  Interests  can  very  greatly 
affect  the  risks  of  the  Guarantor.  If  such  an 
assignment  could  be  made  without  the  Ouar- 
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antor's  consent  and  the  benefits  of  the  guar- 
antee be  retained,  a  Landlord  and  Tenant 
who  were  having  difficulty  might  make  such 
an  assignment,  or  agree  to  such  an  assign- 
ment, and  very  greatly  Increase  the  risks  of 
the  Guarantor.  After  all,  one  of  the  elements 
of  risk  to  a  Guarantor  Is  the  Tenant. 

SBA's  short  track  record  does  not  Indicate 
that  these  controls  create  a  "potential  undue 
servicing  problem,  requiring  constantly 
knocking  on  SBA's  door  on  routine  operating 
matters."  » 

SBA  would  not  cancel  the  policy  In  case  of 
a  change  in  Tenant  which  occurs  as  a  result 
of  death;  or  In  a  partnership  Tenant,  on 
change  in  partners  by  death  as  these  changes 
could  not  be  controlled  by  the  tenant. 

The  recently  published  revised  Regulations 
do  provide  that  the  interest  of  the  lessee  in 
the  leased  premises  shall  not  be  voluntarily 
assigned  or  transferred  by  corporate  merger 
or  capital  stock  transfer  to  a  new  lessee  with- 
out the  prior  written  consent  of  the  lessor 
and  Insurer.'' 

It  is  my  understanding  that  SBA  would 
not  be  adverse  to  an  amendment  to  the  Reg- 
ulations to  provide  that  minor  changes  such 
as  redecorating  or  moving  partitions  In  the 
premises  would  not  necessitate  the  consent 
of  the  Guarantor.  In  fact,  SBA  has  already 
accepted  some  of  the  suggestions  Included  In 
the  Article  Including  those  regarding  limita- 
tions or  consent  in  the  case  of  the  subletting 
of  a  minor  portion  of  the  premises  when  such 
subletting  is  conamon  practice  in  the  trade. 

SBA  has  indicated  that  there  are  no  ob- 
jections to  making  the  guarantee  indefeasi- 
ble in  the  hands  of  an  assignee  because  of 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  assignor  or  Lessor 
after  the  assignment  has  been  made  and  the 
Guarantor  has  been  notified  of  the  assign- 
ment. But.  it  should  be  noted  that  the  as- 
signment carries  to  the  assignee  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  guarantee  places  upon  the 
Lessor  for  protecting  the  Guarantor  against 
risks  against  which  he  is  protected  by  the 
Lessor  before  assignment.  Otherwise,  the  pre- 
mium schedule  would  have  to  be  revised  to 
compensate  for  the  additional  risk  assumed 
by  the  Guarantor. 

C.  Breath  of  lease  by  landlord 

This  is  a  difficult  issue.  It  obviously  Is  Im- 
possible to  provide  that  the  Landlord  shall 
receive  i>ayment  of  rents  when  he  Is  In  de- 
fault and  the  Tenant  has  refused  to  pay  the 
rent  because  the  Landlord  has  failed  to  per- 
form his  obligations  under  the  lease.  No  one 
would  hold,  on  the  other  band,  that  the 
Guarantor  should  be  exonerated  from  rent 
liability  for  three  months  because  the  Land- 
lord neglected  a  minor  repair.  This  gray  area 
continues  to  receive  study  by  SBA  and  par- 
ticipating companies. 

D.  Representations  and  concealment 

SBA  has  advised  that  the  observation  in 
the  Article  that  where  the  guarantee  poUcy 
Is  In  the  hands  of  an  innocent  assignee,  the 
guarantee  should  be  Indefeasible  except  for 
concealment  or  mlsrepresentatl<Mi  on  the  part 
of  the  assignee.  Is  sound. 

E.  Damage  to  premises 

ApparenUy,  the  purpose  of  the  proposal  In 
the  Article  concerning  the  condition  In  the 
policy  regarding  damage  to  premises  la  In- 
tended to  Insure  or  guarantee  the  Lessor, 
and  the  Assignee,  against  any  loss  of  rent  on 
account  of  damage  to  the  premises  from 
whatever  cause.  With  this  contention,  of 
course.  SBA  does  not  disagree  entirely.  The 
purpose  of  the  lease  guarantee  is  not  to  re- 
lieve the  Lessor  or  his  Assignee  of  all  risks 
but  to  Insure  their  receipt  of  rent  for  the  use 
of  the  premises  by  the  Lessee  (or  by  a  sub- 
stitute tenant)  In  case  he  defaults  and  the 
Guarantor  assumes  poasesaslon  and  payment 
of  the  rent.  It  may  be  that  to  protect  him- 
self the  Lessor  should  require  In  the  lease 
that  the  Lessee  carry  casualty  Insurance  In 
sufficient  amotmt  to  cover  the  rent  due  In 
case  of  damage  to  the  property  for  the  period 


of  time  needed  for  restoration  to  prior 
condition. 

SBA  Regulations  require  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  casualty,  the  rent  abates  in  proportion 
to  the  unusable  portion  of  the  premises. 

Practically  every  program  participant  con- 
curs In  the  suggestion  that  the  premises 
should  be  restored  to  their  condition  prior 
to  the  casualty  rather  than  to  their  con- 
dition at  the  time  the  guarantee  Is  Issued. 
F.  Construction,  remodeling  and  refurbishing 

Frequently  the  leases  upon  which  guaran- 
tees have  Issued  the  author's  suggestion  that 
the  Landlord  neither  remodel  nor  refurbish 
the  premises  by  provlOlng  tbat  the  Tenant 
assume  that  responsibility. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Guarantor  should  be  notified  If  the  proposed 
remodeling  or  construction  or  refurbishing 
appears  to  the  Guarantor  to  increase  his 
risks.  In  such  event,  perhaps  an  additional 
premium  might  resolve  the  matter. 

G.  Minimizing  rent  losses 

Section  401(c)(2)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  provides  "That  upon  occur- 
rence of  a  default  under  the  lease,  the  Lessor 
shall,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  enforcing 
any  claim  under  the  lease  guarantee,  utilize 
the  entire  period  for  which  there  are  funds 
available  in  escrow  for  payment  of  rentals, 
in  reasonably  diligent  efforts  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  losses,  by  releasing  the  commer- 
cial or  Industrial  property  covered  by  the 
lease  to  another  qualified  Lessee,  and  no 
claim  shall  be  made  or  paid  under  the  guar- 
antee until  such  effort  has  been  made  and 
such  escrow  funds  have  been  exhausted."  ** 
Under  this  authority,  the  escrow  funds  may 
be  used  only  to  meet  rental  charges  "accru- 
ing in  any  month  for  which  the  Lessee  is  In 
default."  "^  So,  the  prompt  obtaining  of  va- 
cant possession  by  the  Lessor  Is  essential  to 
mitigate  the  possible  losses  to  the  Guarantor. 

The  Regulations  provide  that  in  case  of 
default  and  filing  of  a  claim  the  Landlord 
must  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  a 
new  Tenant,  so  as  to  twinimiM.  the  losses  or 
amount  of  his  claim  against  the  Guarantor .' 
To  prevent  a  Lessor's  leasing  to  a  new  Lessee 
who  would  only  pay  a  part  of  the  rent  In  de- 
fault, and  charging  the  balance  against  the 
Guarantor,  the  Regulations  require  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  Lessee  by  the  Guarantor 
for  the  Lessor  to  retain  the  guarantee.  If  this 
acceptance  were  not  required,  the  Lessor 
would  be  free  to  rent  or  re-rent  at  any  fig\ire 
he  pleased,  charging  the  difference  between 
the  rent  be  coUects  and  the  guaranteed  rent 
against  the  Guarantor.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
unacceptable  risk.  But,  the  minlmlrtng  of 
the  rent  loss  by  securing  a  substitute  Lessee 
cannot  be  left  entirely  to  the  diligent  efforu 
of  the  Lessor.  He  might  display  seemingly 
considerable  effort  but  not  really  seek  a  sub- 
stitute tenant  if  be  deemed  his  guaranteed 
rent  was  safflclMit  to  meet  all  of  his  running 
expenses,  for  sutJstitute  Tenant  would  not 
be  in  his  best  interest. 

The  Regulations,  therefore,  require  that 
the  Lessor  must  give  vacant  possession  to  the 
Guarantor  when  he  files  a  claim  for  payment 
of  delinquent  rent  after  the  escrow  fund  has 
been  exhausted.*  The  Guarantor  after  gain- 
ing vacant  possession  Is  in  a  position  to  find 
a  substitute  Tenant  If  he  succeeds,  the 
Lessor  may  not  object  to  the  substitute 
l^nant  so  long  as  bis  use  of  the  premises  is 
not  for  any  purposes  prohibited  by  the  orig- 
inal lease. 

This  provision  in  the  Regulations  *  would 
not  permit  the  Guarantor  to  place  in  occu- 
pancy a  Lessee  who,  because  of  the  nature  of 
his  business,  is  objeetlonable  to  the  Lessor. 
But,  It  does  not  seem  Judicious  to  give  the 
Lessor  a  blanket  authority  to  veto  a  substi- 
tute tenant  (or  be,  in  some  Instances,  might 
increase  thereby  the  risks  of  the  Ouarantor. 
Perhaps  this  point  oould  be  expressed  more 
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accuMktely  than  as  presently  i  Uted  In  the 
Regulations. 

In  neither  of  the  Instances  mentioned  Is 
there  a  "substitute  lease  ■  Thers  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  privilege  of  occupancy  to  either 
the  Tenant  dlscoTered  and  autlorlzed  by  the 
Landlord  with  consent  of  the  Guarantor  or  a 
Tenant  found  and  placed  by  the  Guarantor. 
In  either  case,  the  guarantee  lontinues  ef- 
fective. 

But  If  the  Lessor  wishes  to  jlace  his  own 
Tenant  without  consent  of  tie  Guarantor 
and  gives  a  new  lease  to  such  a  Tenant,  then 
the  guarantee  terminates."  If  the  Lessor 
wants  a  new  guaranteed  lease  then  he  and 
his  prospective  Lessee  must  ap^ly  anew  for  a 
guarantee  and  pay  the  appropriate  premium 
charges.  SBA  or  the  Ouarantir  must  con- 
sent and  accept  the  proposed  Tenant  before 
he  Is  given  his  lease  or  occupies  the  premises. 
It  Is  dlfflcult  to  see  how  the  obligation  to 
pay  a  new  premium  on  a  new  lease  "would 
cast  an  unfair  burden  on  the  Landlord  since 
a  premium  for  the  entire  lease  period  has  al- 
ready been  paid.""  This  prei>ald  premium 
had  been  paid  by  the  original  l.«ssee  and  not 
by  the  Landlord  or  his  subi  tltute  Lessee. 
SBA  again  must  seek  the  fal'  deal  for  the 
small  business  tenant. 

U.  Increased  coverage  due  ti  increased 
real  estate  tasei 
The  statement.  "A  much  pre  Arable  scheme 
would  be  to  have  the  premlun  i  Initially  paid 
calculated  to  cover  this  item   [of  tax  escala- 
tion) rather  than  to  be  left  with  a  potentially 
annual  additional  charge  whl;h  the  Tenant 
may  refuse  to  meet,  and  whl(  h  then  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  Landloid  or  lender."  " 
raises  a  calculation  and  administration  prob- 
lem and  has  been  given  some  thought.  In  the 
first  place,  one  cannot  calculate  a  premium 
for  covering  an  Item  which  Is  unknown  In 
amount,  such  as  an  escalatloi  of  taxes.  Sec- 
ondly, a  premium.  If  collected  In  advance  for 
this  Item,  would  not  cover  additional  charges 
which  the  Tenant  may  refuse  to  pay.  The 
penalty   for   a   refusal   to   m«et   the   charge 
should  be  provided  for  In  the  lease,  i.e.,  fail- 
ure to  pay  It  would  be  a  fillure  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  rent  and  a  fallurt  to  perform  a 
term  or  condition  of  the  lease.  This  Is  the 
generally    accepted    interpre  ^tlon    of    the 
present  Regulations. 

However,  Items  of  additions  il  cost  Incurred 
by  the  Landlord  because  of  failure  of  the 
Lessee  to  fulfill  any  of  Its  obligations  other 
than  payment  of  rent  appar4ntly  cannot  be 
covered  by  the  guarantee  [under  exlsUng 
legislation.  Thla  constitutes ;  a  part  of  the 
risk  which  is  left  In  the  han|s  of  the  Lessor 
and  his  Assignee. 

SBA,  by  Regulations,  has  lellminated  the 
problem  of  percentage  rent  4r  overages.* 
/.  Inspection  and  »udit 
SBA  recently  haa  Indicate^  that  the  fall 
ure  of  Tenant  to  permit  Inipection  of  the 
premises  by  the  Guarantor   will   not   affect 
the  guarantee. 

J.  Processing  of  c 
The  suggestion  Is  made 
tor  be  made  liable  for  rent  ^ 
Ing  the  period  of  restoraUon  of  the  property 
to  Its  original  condlUon.  Shotald  the  Guaran- 
tor assume  ItablUty  for  all  rl^  of  the  lessor 
or  his  Assignee?  Apparently,  this  Is  not 
feasible  under  the  present  schedule  of  pre- 
miums. Tb*  requirement  that  the  Landlord 
wait  out  the  period  necessary  to  dlspossee 
the  Liwwirf  is  not  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
Lessor.  The  Regiilatlons  do  ptovlde  that  after 
the  poaseHion  has  been  secured  or  eviction 
has  l>een  effected,  the  claim  flor  rent  can  date 
back  to  the  first  default.  |lgaln.  this  risk 
on  the  part  of  the  Le«oc  1^  a  part  of  this 
co-insurance. 

In  nearly  all  forms  of  Insutanoe  except  Ufs 
some  form  of  oo-lnsurance  p»ot«ct«  both  tha 
insurance  oompanj  or  tb*  Quanator.  It 
would  make  ooatpatatian  orj  «*Uiii*t«  of  the 
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parameters  of  risks  most  dlfflcult  if  a  Lessor 
were  given  the  right  to  collect  from  the 
Guarantor  before  he  has  dispossessed  or 
evicted  the  Lessee  whose  tenancy  U  guaran- 
teed. ^  ^ 
The  requirement  In  the  Regulations  that 
the  payments  received  by  the  Landlord  from 
the  Tenant  after  default  must  be  applied  to 
the  rent  default  as  against  all  other  pay- 
ment requirements  may  need  some  clarifica- 
tion. As  presently  stated.  It  simply  leaves 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lessor  the  risks  of  the 
Tenants  failure  to  fulfill  other  provisions 
of  the  lease  than  that  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  rent. 
K.  Special  endorsements  to  the  guarantee 
Some  modlflcaUon  rf  the  lenders  special 
endorsement  in  the  policy  as  discussed  In  the 
Article  Is  well  deserving  of  consideration  by 
SBA.  Perhaps  It  could  be  developed  so  as  to 
protect  against  an  Increase  in  the  risk  of  the 
Guarantor  which  Is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  premiums  collected.  The  Authors  other 
proposals  In  this  area  should  also  be  re- 
viewed and  measured  by  the  same  criteria."-' 
and  perhaps  found  feasible. 

L.  Miscellaneous  SBA  requirements 
It   Is   my   understanding  that   SBA  Is   no 
longer  requiring  the  lease  rider  which  is  sub- 
stantially a  restatement  of  the  Regulations. 
M.  Special  lease  provisions  for  the  lease 

guarantee  program 
(1)   Casualty  and  Condemnation 
The  changes  suggested  by  the  Author  re- 
garding   casualty    and    condemnation    have 
been  resolved  in  the  revision  of  the  Regula- 
tions »  published  in  September  1969. 
IV.  Desirable  accessory  documents 
The    Issuance    of    a    guarantee    policy    by 
SBA  Is  a  representation  that  the  Tenant  is 
an  eligible  small  business,  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable expecUOon  that  the  Tenant  will  not 
default   in  payment  of  his  rent  under  the 
lease:  and  that  a  private  Insurance  company 
guarantee  U  not  otherwise  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms:  otherwise,  the  Issuance  of  a 
lease  guarantee  would  be  In  violation  of  the 
Act. 

Each  policy  of  guarantee  U  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
One  cannot  see  the  need  for  SBA  Counsel  to 
issue  an  opinion  to  that  effect  In  each  case. 
Before  accepting  an  assignment,  however. 
It  might  be  feasible  for  the  assignee  to  re- 
quest an  opinion  of  Counsel  regarding  the 
validity  of  the  assignment. 
O.  Utilisation  of  the  program,  present  and 
future 
It  is  tinllkely  that  either  the  Administra- 
tion or  the  Congress  would  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  languish  and  Its  benefits  to  be  denied 
to  small  businesses  solely  because  institu- 
tional lenders  refuse  to  accept  the  gtxarantee 
as  addlUonal  security  for  loans. 

Congress  Intends  that  small  businesses 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Urge 
business  concerns  for  prime  commercial  or 
industrial  locaUons.  If  InatltuUonal  lenders 
wUl  not  participate  in  the  program  without 
an  unconditional  guarantee  of  mortgage 
lo*ns.  there  Is  the  likelihood  of  Congres- 
sional legislation  In  this  program  slmUar  to 
that  passed  in  the  thirties  when  lenders,  es- 
pecially large  life  insurance  companies,  hesi- 
tated to  participate  in  traditional  mortgage 
guarantee  programs:  namely,  the  Acts  cxeat- 
ing  the  Federal  Houstog  Administration » 
including  the  PNMA "  and  the  Veterans 
Home  Mortgage  Programs." 

And,  whether  Congress  decides  on  either 
course,  it  mu^  be  noted  that  an  uncondi- 
tional guarantee  of  a  loan  made  by  the 
traditional  institution  lenders  would  prob- 
ably be  accompanied  by  a  limitation  on  the 
interest  rate  which  such  loans  wlU  bear. 

Finally,  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  In  striving  to  get  access  to  prime  busi- 


ness locations  for  small  business,  If  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  give  both  the  Lessor  and  his  lender 
an  Ironclad  guarantee  against  all  risks,  the 
cost  of  such  a  program  to  the  government 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  simple 
guarantee  of  rents. 

Certainly  a  program  of  developing  prime 
locations  for  commercial  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses and  making  them  available  to  small 
business  concerns  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  local  public  authorities,  analo- 
gous of  the  local  agencies  now  carrying  on 
the  programs  of  urban  renewal  and  public 
housing  In  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  would 
be  less  expensive  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  the  assiunptlon  of  all  risks  of  lessor  and 
mortgagee  without  being  able  to  participate 
in  any   of  their  profits. 

FOOTNOTES 
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•Article,  1205. 
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'■  12  U.S.C.  i  1702  (June  27,  1934)  Ch.  847. 
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i  2.  55.  Stat.  61;  June  28.  1941.  Ch.  261.  {6. 
55  Stat.  365;  Reorg.  Plan  3  Eff.  July  27.  1947, 
12  FR.  4981,  61  Stat.  954;  Aug.  10.  1948.  Ch. 
832,  Title  IV,  S  402,  Title  V,  5  501  (a) ,  62  Stat. 
1283;  Aug.  8,  1949,  Ch.  403  {  2,  63  Stat.  576; 
Oct  25,  1949.  Ch.  729.  {  2.  63  Stat.  905; 
Apr.  20.  1950.  Ch.  94.  Title  I.  {  122.  64  SUt. 
59;  Sept.  1,  1951,  Ch.  378,  Title  U.  {  202.  65 
Stat.  303. 

»'  12  U.S.C.  5  1716  (June  27,  193'«  Ch.  847, 
TlUe  ni,  {  301.  48  Stat.  1252;  May  28.  1935. 
Ch.  150.  {  30.  49  Stat.  300;  Feb.  3,  193C,  Ch.  13. 
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10.  1948.  Ch.  832.  Title  n,  {{  201.  202,  62 
SUt.  1275;  Aug.  8,  1949,  Ch.  403.  !  4.  63  SUt. 
•76;  Oct.  25.  1949.  Ch.  729.  {  7.  63  SUt.  906; 
Apr.  30.  1950,  Ch.  9,  Title  I,  Si  116,  122.  64 
SUt.  57.  59;  1950  Reorg.  Plan  No.  23,  eff.  July 
9,  1960.  15  VS..  4375,  64  SUt.  1277;  Sept.  1. 
1951,  Ch.  378.  Title  11.  {  206,  Tltlj  VI.  {  608 
(b).  66  SUt.  303.  316;  Apr.  0.  1952.  Ch.  173, 
66  SUt.  51;  July  14,  1952,  Ch.  723.  {{3(a). 
10(a)  (2) .  66  SUt.  603,  603) . 

"38  US.C.  Supp.  rv  1964  Ed.  18^2,  as 
amended  Pub.  L.  90-19.  {26(1),  May  26,  1967, 
81  SUt.  28;  Pub.  L.  90-77.  Title  IV,  {  403(a) 
Aug.  31.  1067,  81  SUt.  190;  38  U.S.C.  {  694 
(June  22,  1944,  Ch.  268,  Title  Hi  {  600.  58 
SUt.  291;  Oct.  6.  1945.  Ch.  393.  {  11(b).  69 
SUt.  642;  Dec.  36.  1945.  Ch.  688.  {  8.  69  SUt. 
636;  Aug.  10.  1948.  Ch.  833,  Title  I.  S  103.  62 
SUt.  1376:  Apr.  30.  1960.  Ch.  94.  Title  HI, 
{301(a-c).  64  SUt.  74;  July  16.  1962,  Ch. 
876,  Title  m,  {(  301,  302,  66  SUt.  682. 


SENATE  OP  MARYLAND  RESOLU- 
TION ON  RED  TREATMENT  OF 
AMERICAN  POW'S 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  current  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  about  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  agree,  is  that  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  is  totally  wrong  In  Its 
handling  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front,  re- 
gardless of  their  rhetoric  about  UJ3.  pol- 
icies, should  recognize  that  these  prison- 
ers of  war  were  military  men  carrying 
out  orders  given  to  them  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. To  date,  the  Red  treatment  of 
prisoners  has  been  in  total  disregard  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  to  which  North 
Vietnam  acceded  in  1957. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  would  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  give  evidence  that  they  are  being 
treated  humanely. 

The  Senate  of  Maryland  recognized 
this  serious  violation  of  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  In  its  passage  of  Senate  Res- 
olution No.  78.  The  State  Senate  called 
for  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention relative  to  POW's. 

The  resolution  coincides  closely  with 
the  thinking  of  many  of  my  oolleaguee 
and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  resolution  printed  in  the  Rxc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Resolxttion  No.  78 
Senate   Resolution  stxongly   protesting   the 
treatment  of  American  servicemen  and  ci- 
vilians held  prisoner  by  North  Vietnam  and 
by  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  and  calling  upon  them  to  comply 
with  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
Whereas,  more  than  1,400  members  of  the 
U.S.    Armed    Forces,    plus    35    civilians    are 
known  or  believed  to  be  prisoners  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  conflict 
In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  the  families  of  forty-nine  of  these 
servicemen  are  residents  of  the  SUte  of 
Maryland:  and 

Whereas,  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  have  re- 
peatedly refused  to  release  the  names  of  the 
prisoners  that  they  hold,  to  allow  inspection 
of  prison  facilities  by  neutral  parties,  to  per- 
mit a  regular  exchange  of  mail  between  pris- 
oners and  their  families,  to  release  seriously 
ill  or  Injured  prisoners,  and  to  engage  In  ne- 
gotiations for  the  release  of  all  prisoners;  and 
Whereas,  these  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  are  in  direct  and  flagrant  violation  of 
the  requirements  of  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  prisoners  of  war  which  North 
Vietnam  has  ratified  and  by  which  It  Is 
bound;  and 

Whereas,  the  refusal  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  Identify  members  of  the  United 
SUtes  Armed  Forces  and  civUlans  who  are  In 
their  custody  has  caused  Immeasurable 
distress,  agony  and  uncerUinty  In  the  hearts 
of  their  loved  ones;  and 

Whereas,  all  evidence  Indicates  Inhumane 
treatment  of  United  States  servicemen  and 
civilians  by  their  captors,  which  violates  fun- 
damental standards  of  human  decency  and 
deviates  from  civilized  concepts  concerning 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  twenty-first  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  on  13  Septem- 
ber, 1960,  approved  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0  a 
resolution  calling  on  all  parties  to  armed 
conflicts  to  prevent  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
15  December,  1969,  adopted  by  a  roll  call  vote 
of  405  to  0  a  resolution  calling  on  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention;  and 
Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  of  America  has 
always  abided  by  these  provisions;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  On 
behalf  of  the  residents  of  the  SUte  and 
United  SUtee  citleens  generally,  strongly 
protests  the  treatment  of  American  service- 
men and  civilians  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  calls  on  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  1948  Qeneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  and  endorses  efforts  by  the 
United  SUtee  Government,  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  International  Red  Cross,  and  lead- 
ers and  peoples  of  the  world  toward  attain- 
ing that  objective;    aind  be  it  further 

Resolt>ed,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  the 
Department  of  SUte.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, all  Maryland  Senators,  all  Maryland 
Congressmen,  and  William  Michael  Tolley, 
1306  Brlggs-Chaney  Road.  SUver  Spring, 
Maryland. 

Read  and  adopted. 

By  the  Senate,  March  37,  1070. 

By  order.  Oden  Bowie,  Secretary. 

WnxiAM  S.  Jaius. 
President  o/  the  Senate. 

Odxm  Bowb. 
SeeretoTf  of  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  TO  ASSIST 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  today  spoke  to  the 
faculty  of  Brown  University  on  a  sub- 
ject which  I  know  is  of  great  interest  to 
the  Senate,  the  future  of  Federal  pro- 
grams for  assistance  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  Senator  meaningfully  discussed 
not  only  the  present  program  and  pend- 
ing administration  proposals,  but  also 
described  his  own  view  of  what  the 
thrust  of  Federal  programs  should  be  in 
the  future;  and  happily,  I  note  that  he 
calls  for  programs  of  broad  scope  and  one 
which  makes  Government  assistance  a 
matter  of  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  speech 
should  be  read  by  all  Senators;  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Senator  Claiboene  Pell 
I   should   like   to  express  my  t.h«r«v«   for 
according  me  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  to  discuss  my  work  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Senate 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  it 
is  most  fortuitous  that  I  stand  l>efore  you 
speaking  on   this  subject  at  this   point  In 
time.  All  too  often  I  find  myself  giving  in- 
teresting general  sUtements  to  generalized 
audiences  on  a  subject  matter  which,  while 
meriting  public  attention,  is  not  ciurently 
before  us  in  the  Senate.  However,  my  discus- 
sion  today   on   the  Federal   role   In   higher 
education  Is  one  which  I  can  speak  of  with 
great  familiarity,  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  is  presently  conducting  a  series  of 
hearings  on  this  very  subject — the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  higher  education. 
I  used  the  word  fortuitous  a  few  sentences 
back,  and  I  must  turn  to  it  again,  for  a  set  of 
circumstances  has  occurred  which  succinctly 
brings  to  public  view  the  whole  question  of 
Federal  support  of  higher  education.  The 
various  pieces  of  legislation  comprising  our 
national  governmental  approAch  to  support 
of  coUeges  and  universities  expire  next  June 
( 1971 ) .  With  the  need  for  legislation  prior  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  consideration 
of  a  fiscal  year  budget  I  personally  like  to 
handle  needed  authorization  work  a  year  be- 
fore it  is  actually  necessary.  In  conjunction 
with  our  plans,  the  Administration  has  pre- 
sented us  with  its  proposal  for  higher  edu- 
cation. It  is  embodied  in  a  bUl  entitled  S. 
3636.  Introduced  by  Senator  Javlts  of  New 
Tork. 

The  timing  of  this  bill's  Introduction  and 
otir  plans  for  legislative  activity  have  very 
clearly  brought  before  us  the  major  philo- 
sophical question  of  what  Is  to  be  the  Federal 
Government's  role  with  regard  to  higher  edu- 
cation. A  question  which  when  acted  upon 
will  set  the  course  of  Federal  aid  for  years  to 
oome. 

A  major  debate,  admittedly  not  In  the  pub- 
lic view,  is  now  taking  place,  for  the  Admin- 
istration proposal  would  redirect  the  thrust 
of  Federal  activity  from  present  alms  and 
goals  to  one,  which  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase 
Is.  to  my  mind,  "benign  neglect". 

To  gain  s<»ne  perspective,  perhaps  we 
should  review  the  present  Federal  programs. 
In  effect,  we  have  a  many-tiered  system  of 
assistance.  Leaving  aside  the  categorical 
grants,  the  major  thrust  of  the  programs  go 
to  making  college  available  to  as  many  stu- 
dents as  is  possible.  For  the  most  needy  there 
are  the  educational  opportunity  and  work- 
study  grante.  The  key  word  here  is  "grants", 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  can  total  up  to 
$1,800. 
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Supplementing  this  grant  program  Is  a 
two-part  loan  program.  The  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program  provides  for  direct 
loans  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
student  at  three  percent  Interest  during  the 
repayment  period  on  the  loan  with  certain 
forgiveness  provisions.  Coupled  with  this  Is 
a  program  of  guaranteed  loans  w  Ith  an  Inter- 
est subsidy  provision  while  the  itudent  Is  In 
college.  .  .  ,„ 

The  Administration,  while  reta  Inlng  certain 
of  the  direct  grant  programs— as  subsidies, 
would  Umlt  the  top  amount  to  lie  granted  to 
approximately  $1,400.  and  would  make  these 
available  only  to  those  whose  lamllles  have 
an  income  of  under  »10.000.  'rhe  proposal 
would  do  away  with  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  lo*n  program  entirely;  would 
change  the  major  government  program  to 
one  of  guaranteed  loans,  but  th  e  loar  would 
be  made  at  the  prevailing  market  rate. 

You  will  also  be  interested  io  learn  that 
the  AdministraUon  would  repeal  the  Higher 
Education  PaclUtles  Act. 

What  I  see  here  is  a  change  In  the  basic 
philosophy  of  Federal  assistance  from  one 
which  states  that  there  Is  aj  Federal  re- 
sponslblUty  toward  making  college  educa- 
tion universally  available,  to  ane  of  saying 
that  there  U  a  limited  FederaH  role  to  play. 
For  the  Administration  proposal  would,  when 
the  rhetoric  la  stripped  away.iput  the  cost 
of  education  clearly  on  the  stxident.  causing 
him  to  borrow  today  at  a  market  rate 
which,  sadly,  does  not  seem  about  to  go 
down,  and  saddles  him  with  r  debt,  which 
in  the  case  of  a  young  couple  who  both  fi- 
nance their  way  through  college,  could 
amount  to  about  »40.000  upon  kttainment  to 
a  bachelors  degree:  and  coupled  with  this 
U  no  provision  for  a  cost  of  education  allow- 
ance to  the  Institution. 

To  my  mind,  the  present  pragrams  of  di- 
rect NDEA  loans  and  grants  U  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  the  propoaals  of  the  A<lmlnlstratlon. 
However,  it  is  my  belief,  and  I  think  I  rep- 
resent a  certain  membership  In  the  Senate 
when  I  say.  that  the  FederallresponsiblUty 
must  be  even  greater.  It  U  tine  we  recog- 
nized that  there  is  to  be  a  rlg^t.  if  one  can 
cope  with  It.  for  a  person  to  pursue  higher 
education,  not  Harvard,  not  T^e,  not  Brown, 
but  at  leaat  some  school  of  higher  education 
In  which  he  can  hone  his  skilU  and  ablU- 
tles.  And  this  right  must  be  underwritten 
by  the  Federal  Government.      ! 

What  I  would  envision  as  th^  future  struc- 
ture of  higher  education  is  embodied  In  my 
own  bill.  S.  19».  This  propoesO  eetabllshea  a 
program  of  direct  grants  to  students — direct 
grant*.  »•  I  envision  them,  cciipled  with  an 
Income  tax  factor.  For  example,  the  grant 
would  be  •1,200  from  which  would  be  de- 
ducted the  amount  of  Income  iai  a  student's 
family  or  the  student  himsilf.  pays.  If  a 
family  paid  no  taxes,  the  student  would  get 
$1,200.  If  the  family  pays  $1 JOO  in  taxes  he 
would  get  no  grant.  I  would  r*taln  the  pres- 
ent program  of  direct  NDEA  leans,  and  with 
some  amendments  to  assure  that  the  loans 
were  available  to  all  rather  than  bank  fa- 
vorttea,  retain  the  guaranteed]  loan  program. 
In  the  case  of  deserving  ileedy  students 
who  are  accepted  at  one  of  oiir  more  expen- 
sive schools,  there  remaln-|4tf  a  supple- 
ment— educational  opportunity  and  work- 
study  grants  and.  coupled  with  this  would 
be  a  cost  of  education  allowance  of  $1,000 
for  each  of  the  grant  student^  the  university 
accepted.  I 

What  we  are  doing  here  1^  getting  away 
from  a  quesUon  of  need  to  a  queaUon  of 
right  and  recognized  responsibility.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  floor  for  hl^er  education. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  studept  should  have 
to  demonstrate  how  poor  he  U  to  get  a  grant. 
What  we  are  saying  here  is  t%at  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  nu^ely  set  up  a 
system  of  loans  through  which  the  private 
banks  would  gain  Income,  put  should  be 


directly    involved    In   the   education    of    Ita 
youngsters. 

In  fact.  I  think  we  are  at  a  crossroads  right 
now  as  to  Federal  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion. A  system  of  funding  higher  education 
through  loans  and  the  money  market  with 
little  or  no  Federal  support  is  one  which  will 
defeat  the  American  dream  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  education  for  all.  It  Is  also.  I 
should  add.  one  that  would  play  hob  with 
private  colleges  and  universities.  For  these 
schools  are  the  ones  most  feeling  the  crunch 
of  rising  cosU.  There  is  a  great  possibility 
that  in  years  to  come,  without  a  change  in 
Federal  activity,  the  private  colleges  would 
be  the  bastions  of  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor.  The  middle  class  student  would 
be  priced  out  of  the  market. 

Now  is  the  Ume  for  a  thorough  thrashing 
out  of  this  philosophic  question — our  hear- 
ings are  going  on.  a  decUlon  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  made  this  year.  That  decision  will 
turn  on  the  question  of:  will  the  Federal 
Government  have  an  activist  role  in  higher 
education  or  a  passive  one.  creating  what 
one  person  has  termed  a  natural  aristoc- 
racy. I  cannot  Impress  upon  you  my  concern 
about  this  vital  Issue,  and  my  hope  that  the 
academic  community  of  this  nation  wlU 
make   Its   thoughU   known   about   this. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  future  of  our  na- 
tion calls  for  an  activist  approach  to  higher 
education  assistance.  This  view  was  summed 
up  quite  succinctly  by  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
his  1961  Education  Message  to  the  Congress, 
when   he  said — 

"Our  twin  goals  must  be:  a  new  standard 
of  excellence  In  education— and  the  avail- 
ability of  such  excellence  to  all  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  pursue  it." 


BRUNO  BITKER  PRESENTS  COM- 
PELLING REASONS  FOR  RATIFI- 
CATION OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  hearings  held  by  a  special  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  covered 
the  Genocide  Convention  in  great  detail. 
Senator  Church's  subcommittee  heard 
from  many  excellent  and  well-qualified 
witnesses,  the  majority  of  whom,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  spoke  In  support  of  the 

*  Testimony  presented  by  Bruno  Bltker 
was  extremely  informative  on  Issues  of 
extradition,  site  of  the  trial,  the  inter- 
national penal  tribunal  mentioned  in 
article  VI,  enforcement  of  the  treaty,  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  under 
the  convention.  His  testimony  estab- 
lishes, I  believe,  that  ratification  of  the 
convention  Is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  high  point  of  his  testimony  was 
the  conclusion  of  his  presentation: 

The  United  States  was  a  leader  In  the 
drafting  of  and  securing  the  adoption  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  It  is  a  paradox  that  we 
continue  to  be  inhibited  from  signing  on 
the  dotted  line. 

The  poUUcal  Ideology  under  which  abso- 
lute sovereignty  allows  a  nation  to  do  with 
those  what  it  will,  as  exemplified  by  the  Nazi 
regime,  should  have  lost  any  claim  to  sup- 
port with  the  death  of  Hitler.  The  sovereign 
power  to  commit  mass  murder.  If  ever  it 
existed,  must  be  outlawed. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  intemtlonal 
community  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
SUtea  that  we  Join  with  the  family  of  na- 
tions m  ouUawlng  the  crime  of  Genocide.  I 
therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 


I  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bltkers 
conclusion  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Bitkers  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Srrus  or  the  Tbial  and  ExxRADrrioN 

Article  VI  provides  that  the  trial  of  an  ac- 
cused shall  be  "by  a  competent  tribunal  of 
the  State  in  the  territory  of  which  the  act 
was  committed."  This  expresses  recognized 
international  law.  In  addition.  Article  VII 
requires  each  party  "to  grant  extradition  in 
accordance  with  their  laws  and  treaties  In 
force." 

As  this  affects  the  United  States,  the  ques- 
tion Is  what  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
respecting  extradition,  with  whom  do  we  have 
such  agreements,  and  what  are  the  terms 
thereof.  As  of  now  no  such  treaty  "exlsu"  as 
to  Genocide.  When  the  time  comes  for  con- 
sidering such  new  treaty  (or  supplementing 
an  existing  one)  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  must  be  first  obtained  before  it 
could  come  into  force.  Perhaps  the  same  rules 
would  apply  to  extradition  on  a  charge  of 
Genocide  as  they  would  to  any  other  ex- 
traditable crime.  But  certainly  no  order  of 
extradition  Is  going  to  Issue  from  the  execu- 
tive or  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  government 
without  our  being  satisfied  as  to  the  substan- 
tiality of  the  charge  and  the  likelihood  of  a 
fair  trial  If  the  request  comes  from  a  nation 
with  which  we  are  at  war,  obviously  no  ex- 
tradition will  be  ordered:  none  would  be 
sought  and  none  would  be  granted. 

An  unfriendly  nation,  Including  any  with 
which  we  are  at  war,  if  it  holds  American 
prisoners  of  war,  can  physically  deUln  them 
for  any  or  no  reason.  It  can  charge  them  with 
whatever  crime  it  wishes.  It  could  allege  bur- 
glary, rape,  theft,  or  murder.  If  Genocide  is 
recognized  as  a  crime,  the  unfriendly  nation 
would  merely  add  another  count  to  the 
charges.  This  could  not  be  prevented  under 
any  circumstances  whUe  the  war  is  In 
progress. 

The  arguments  advanced  on  what  would, 
could  or  might  conceivably  happen  if  Geno- 
cide were  charged  by  an  unfriendly  nation 
are  completely  unfounded.  But  they  have 
an  emotional  appeal  to  thoee  not  fully  In- 
fwmed  on  how  extradition  actually  func- 
tions. Suffice  it  to  repeat  the  words  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  that  extradition  must  be 
"in  accordance  with  their  laws  and  treaties 
In  force." 


THE  NON-EXISTENT  INTERNATIONAL  TBIBUNAI, 

Article  VI  provides  for  a  possible  alterna- 
tive trial  court:  such  "International  penal 
tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  those  contracting  partlee  which 
have  accepted  iW  jurisdiction".  No  such  tri- 
bunal exists.  It  U  not  mandatory  for  any 
party  to  participate  In  such  a  court.  If.  how- 
ever, at  some  future  date  one  Is  created  un- 
der a  United  Nations  treaty,  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  if  he  desires  to 
ratify  It,  must  submit  it  to  the  Senate  f" 
its  advice  and  consent.  At  that  time  the 
Senate  will  determine  whether  or  not  It  Is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
cept the  court's  Jurisdiction. 

ENFOBCEMENT 

There  are  those  so  pessimistic  about  the 
state  of  man  that  they  believe  It  la  futile 
to  go  through  the  formality  of  making 
Genocide  an  International  crime.  They 
would  Insist,  as  a  prior  condition  to  ratifica- 
tion, that  we  must  be  assured  in  advance 
that  there  will  be  enforcement  of  the  treaty 
provisions.  This,  of  course,  la  impoaslble.  It 
U  equaUy  In^KJSslble  to  assure  the  observ- 
ance of  any  treaty  commitment  by  any  oon- 
tiacting  party.  The  same  pessimistic  out- 
look might  i^^ly  as  to  any  legislation  on 
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crimes:  there  is  never  any  guarantee  of 
compliance  or  assurance  of  enforcement.  To 
Insist  that  a  treaty  should  never  be  adopted 
unless  It  prevents  another  Hitler  from  com- 
mitting the  crime  of  Genocide,  la  like  de- 
manding in  advance  of  the  enactment  of  a 
State  Statute  against  homicide,  that  It 
must  guarantee  prevention  of  murder. 

There  Is,  however,  a  measure  of  interna- 
tional enforcement  provided  for  In  the 
Treaty.  Article  VIII  recognizes  that  any 
party  "may  call  upon  the  competent  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations  to  take  such 
action  under  the  Charter  ...  as  they  con- 
sider appropriate  for  the  prevention  and 
suppression"  of  the  crime.  In  addition,  there 
Is  the  moral  force  which  is  attached  to  any 
contract,  and  the  persuasive  power  implicit 
In  every  International  agreement.  The 
requirements  of  morality  are  more  likely  to 
be  recognized  If  they  are  also  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Who  dares  now  assert 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty  would 
have  been  without  any  effect  on  the  Inter- 
national community,  and  more  specifically 
on  the  United  States,  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Nazi  regime? 

SUBMISSION  OF  DISPUTES  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
COURT 

Article  XI  provides  that  certain  disputes 
between  the  ratifying  nations  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. These  are  disputes  relating  to  "inter- 
pretation, application  or  fulfillment"  of  the 
Convention.  Similar  provisions  have  been 
Included  in  other  treaties  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
These  include  the  Treaty  on  Slavery  in  1967 
and,  more  recently,  the  Treaty  on  Refugees 
in  1968  (Senate  Executive  Report  No.  14,  p. 
II  90tb  Congress,  2d  Sess.  Sept.  30,  1968). 

In  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  XI, 
(1968,  Whlteman,  ed.)  Article  XI  is  set  out 
In  full  and  thus  commented  upon:  "Insofar 
as  this  article  provides  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  relating  to  the  Interpretation, 
application  or  fulfillment  of  the  Convention, 
It  is  a  stock  provision  not  unsubstantially 
unlike  that  found  In  many  multipartite  in- 
■truments". 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  was  a  leader  in  the 
drafting  of  and  securing  the  adoption  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  It  is  a  paradox 
that  we  continue  to  be  Inhibited  from  sign- 
ing on  the  dotted  line. 

The  political  ideology  under  which  abso- 
lute sovereignty  allows  a  nation  to  do  with 
those  under  its  Jurisdiction  what  It  will, 
aa  exemplified  by  the  Nazi  regime,  should 
have  lost  any  claim  to  support  with  the 
death  of  Hitler.  Tlie  sovereign  power  to 
commit  mass  murder,  if  ever  it  existed,  must 
be  outlawed. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  International 
community  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  that  we  Join  with  the  family  of  na- 
tions in  outlawing  the  crime  of  Genocide.  I 
therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  give  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  remind  Congress  of  our  respon- 
sibility In  failing  and  dealing  with  the 
serious  crime  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  since  Congress  has  chosen  to 
retain  virtually  exclusive  governmental 
authority  within  the  District. 

TO  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  listing  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday,  as  reported  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Whether  this  list  grows  longer 
or  shorter  depends  on  this  Congress. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Man  Forces  Wat  Into  District  or  Columbia 
Home;  Rapes  27- Ybak-Olo  Woman 

A  27-year-old  woman  was  raped  at  knife- 
I>oint  early  Sunday  by  a  man  who  forced  his 
way  Into  her  Southeast  Washington  home, 
police  reported. 

The  woman  told  police  that  the  man 
awakened  her  about  6  a.m.  as  she  was  sleep- 
ing on  a  couch  in  her  living  room.  As  the  in- 
truder was  warning  her  not  to  scream,  her 
children  entered  the  room,  she  said. 

Repeating  his  threats,  the  armed  man  told 
the  woman  to  send  the  children  back  to  their 
bedrooms,  according  to  reports.  He  then 
forced  her  to  disrobe,  raped  her  and  ordered 
her  to  get  dressed  again,  police  reported. 

Her  assailant  then  warned  the  woman  that 
he  had  a  rifle  outside  and  that  if  she  watched 
him  from  the  window  as  he  fled,  he  would 
shoot,  according  to  p>ollce. 

She  was  treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital 
and  released. 

I  Other  crimes  ] 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  pjn.  yesterday: 

ROBBED 

High's  dairy  store,  3308  lltb  St.  NW.,  was 
held  up  about  4:65  p.m.  Friday  by  two  boys 
concealing  guns  In  their  pockets.  They  ap- 
proached the  clerk  and  ordered  her  to  put 
the  money  into  a  bag.  Taking  the  sack  full 
of  cash,  the  pair  escaped  along  the  1100  block 
of  Park  Road  NW. 

Ronnie  Humphrey,  of  Alexandria,  was  held 
up  about  4:10  a.m.  Saturday  by  two  young 
men  In  a  green  car  who  offered  him  a  ride  as 
he  walked  In  the  600  block  of  Park  Road  NW. 
One  of  them  drew  a  knife,  which  he  held  at 
Humphrey's  back  as  they  drove  around  Wash- 
ington for  about  an  hour.  "Give  me  all  you 
got,"  the  armed  man  demanded  and  forced 
Humphrey  to  give  him  his  clothes,  cash  and 
credit  cards.  Leaving  him  In  the  rear  of  the 
600  block  of  Park  Road  NW.,  the  men  drove 
off. 

Samuel  Peterson,  of  Landover,  was  treated 
at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for  head  and 
facial  injuries  be  suffered  about  12:20  ajn. 
Saturday  when  he  was  beaten  and  robbed. 
Several  men  approached  him  at  18th  Street 
and  Columbia  Road  NW.,  struck  him  over  the 
head  with  an  unidentified  object  and  escaped 
with  his  wallet  containing  money  and  papers. 

Calvin  L.  Dahncke  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  8:56  pjn.  Saturday  by  three  youths 
who  surrounded  him  in  the  600  block  of  In- 
dependence Avenue  SE.  One  of  them  drew  a 
revolver  and  said.  "This  is  a  holdup."  While 
the  gunman  held  Dahncke  at  bay,  another 
youth  frisked  him  and  took  his  wallet  from 
his  pocket.  Taking  the  bills  and  papers,  the 
trio  fled  on  foot. 

Beatrice  Moore,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
of  a  large  amount  of  money  by  two  men  who 
confronted  her  at  13th  Street  and  Otis  Place 
NW.,  and  forced  her  to  give  them  her  pocket- 
book. 

Albert  C.  Winefleld,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  inside  a  restaurant  in  the  800  block 
of  K  Street  NW  at  about  7  pjn.  Saturday.  A 
man  approached  Winefield  pushed  him  into 
the  men's  room  and  forced  him  to  turn  over 
a  large  amount  of  money  from  his  pockets. 

David  E.  Rust,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  1 :40  ajn.  Saturday  by  two  men  who  ap- 
proached him  at  the  comer  of  28th  and  O 
Streets  NW.  "Do  you  know  what  this  Is?  Give 
me  the  money,"  one  of  the  men  demanded 
after  pulling  out  a  gun.  Rust  handed  the  pair 
his  cash  and  travelers'  checks  as  well  aa  nu- 
merous credit  cards. 

Clyde  Frazier,  of  Alexandria,  was  treated  at 
Cafrltz  Hospital  for  facial  injuries  he  suffered 
during  a  robbery  about  3  a.m.  at  the  rear  of 
Douglass  Junior  High  School,  Pomeroy  and 
Stanton  Roads  SE.  A  man  attacked  Frasler, 
knocking  him  to  the  ground  and  hitting  him 
in  the  face.  His  assailant  fled  on  foot  with  $3. 


Sharon  D.  Smith,  Carolyn  L.  Cowen  and 
Mary  L.  Homes,  all  of  Pittsburgh,  were  held 
up  about  7:50  p.m.  Saturday  as  they  were 
walking  north  in  the  2000  block  of  19th 
Street  NW.  Two  young  men,  one  brandishing 
a  handgun,  approeu:hed  the  women  from  the 
rear  and  escaped  with  a  purse  from  Miss 
Smith,  a  purse  and  watch  from  Miss  Homes 
and  a  wallet  from  Miss  Cowen. 

George  Ginsberg,  of  Silver  Spring,  was  held 
up  about  12:15  p.m.  Saturday  by  two  men 
who  entered  his  store  at  547  42d  St.  NE.  One 
of  them  displayed  a  revolver  and  warned. 
"Don't  move.  Put  the  money  in  the  bag" 
After  Ginsberg  handed  them  the  sack  full  of 
cash,  the  pair  thanked  him  and  fled  from  the 
store  into  an  alley  on  Foote  Street  NE. 

James  Green,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  ear  injuries 
he  suffered  during  a  robbery  about  4:30  a.m. 
Two  men  approached  him  at  13th  and  D 
Streets  NE  and  demanded,  "Give  me  your 
money."  When  Green  replied,  "I  don't  have 
any,"  the  men  began  hitting  him  in  the  face 
and  body.  A  third  man  then  approached 
Green  from  behind,  stabbed  him  in  the  ear 
and  fled  with  the  money  from  his  pockets. 

William  R.  Alberger,  of  Washington,  a  Sen- 
ate staff  member,  was  held  up  about  12:10 
a.m.  as  he  was  walking  at  2d  and  C  Streets  NE 
by  two  men,  one  wielding  a  gun.  "All  your 
money,"  the  gunman  said  and  Alberger 
handed  them  his  wallet.  After  they  had  re- 
moved the  money,  Alberger  asked  them  to 
return  the  wallet,  which  they  did  before 
fleeing  into  the  700  block  of  C  Street. 

Naomi  F.  Taylor,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
of  a  large  amount  of  money  about  8:50  p.m. 
Saturday  by  three  boys  who  confronted  her 
at  South  Capitol  and  1st  Streets  SE.  One  of 
them  pushed  her  to  the  ground  from  behind 
and  the  trio  escaped  with  her  pocketbook 
containing  the  cash. 

Jack  A.  Hill,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  9:50  pjn.  Saturday  by  two 
men  who  approached  him  in  the  1700  block 
of  South  Capitol  Street  NE.  "Do  you  want 
trouble,"  they  inquired  and  then  knocked 
Hill  to  the  ground  and  hit  him  in  the  face 
and  body.  Taking  his  wallet,  the  pair  fled, 
leaving  their  victim  with  a  bloody  nose. 

Arnold  Lee  Milburn,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  and  kidnaped  by  three  men  who  ap- 
proached him  when  he  stopped  for  a  traffic 
light  in  Northwest  Washington  about  4:30 
a.m.  Sattirday.  The  men  forced  their  way 
into  the  car  at  gunpoint,  robbed  Milbum  of 
$5  and  ordered  him  to  drive  around.  One  of 
the  abductors  began  driving  Milburn's  car 
and  crashed  Into  a  utility  pole.  The  three 
men  fled,  leaving  Milbum  semi-conscious. 
Unable  to  drive,  Milbum  bailed  a  taxi  and 
went  to  Cafrlts  Hospital. 

Frank  Allen  Creaaer,  of  Oalthersburg,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  10  ajm.  Saturday 
by  three  young  men  who  approached  him 
while  be  was  walking  in  the  1400  block  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.  The  three  struck 
him  over  the  head,  knocked  him  to  the 
ground  and  took  his  wallet  containing  a  large 
amount  of  money,  credit  cards  and  papers 
from  his  pockets.  The  trio  then  forced  Creaser 
to  give  them  his  shoes  and  fied  on  foot. 

Emanuel  N.  Dotch,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  11:10  p.m.  Saturday  by  two  young 
men  who  approached  him  from  behind  as  he 
was  walking  in  the  unit  block  of  46th  Street 
NE.  One  of  them  placed  a  haird  object  at  his 
back  and  demanded,  "Give  me  your  money," 
then  fled  with  the  cash  heading  north  on 
46th  Street. 

O.  R.  Shelton,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
about  4:30  p.m.  Saturday  by  two  men  who 
t^proached  him  at  14th  and  G  Streets  NW 
and  told  him  he  was  a  suspect  in  a  holdup. 
Warning  him  not  to  move,  the  two  began 
searching  Shelton,  removing  the  money  from 
his  pockets.  After  they  had  frisked  him,  the 
two  suddenly  began  running  from  the  scene, 
heading  east  in  the  1200  block  of  G  Street. 

Kirk  J.  Young,  of  4130  14Ui  St.  NW,  wai 
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held  up  About  6:30  ».m.  »s  be  irms  rldlog  his 
bicycle  In  front  of  his  apfcrtme^t  building.  A 
youth  armed  with  a  knife  forced  him  to  get 
off  the  bike  and  then  ellmbedl  on  and  rode 
away  on  It.  along  the  4100  I  lock  of  14th 
Street. 

John  Heslop  Canavan.  of  V  ashington.  a 
Georgetown  University  student  waa  held  up 
aoout  1:20  ajn  Saturday  by  lour  men  and 
ft  woman  he  invited  to  Join  a  pai  ly  in  progress 
»:  Harblu  Hall  They  accepted  qhe  Invitation. 
;hen  one  of  the  men  pulled  out  a  pistol  and 
said.  ■This  is  a  holdup."  Th«  five  escaped 
with  money  and  a  lamp  from  Ca  oavan.  money 
and  a  watch  from  Martin  Ever  son,  cash  and 
A  watch  from  Gregory  Miksa.  and  a  wallet 
from  Susan  J  Wold  All  other  three  rlctims 
are  Georgetown  University  stuilente,  also. 

Mainn  Sklner,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  and  stabbed  in  the  700  bKck  of  Florida 
Avenue  NW  by  two  men  who  ap  jroached  him. 
one  of  them  demanding.  "C  ive  me  your 
money."  When  Sklner  replied  that  he  had 
none,  they  began  beating  and  stabbing  him 
and  escaped  with  his  wallet. 

High's  dairy  store.  4601  SierilT  Rd.  NE. 
was  held  up  about  9:45  p.m.  Saturday  by  two 
youths,  one  brandishing  a  saiwed-off  shot- 
gun. "This  is  a  holdup  Give  me  all  the 
money,  and  hurry."  the  gunmap  ordered  and 
held  the  clerk  at  bay  whUe  l|ia  companion 
vaulted  the  counter  Taking  iHe  money  from 
the  register  and  stuffing  ii  liJto  a  bag.  the 
pair  lied  oa  foot. 

Deryle  1.  BatUe.  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  6:55  pjn.  Friday  VhUe  he  and 
Jackson  WlLUams  were  walklag  In  the  600 
block  of  H  Street  NK.  "Olve  nJe  your  money 
or  I  will  klU  you  with  a  knlf^."  threatened 
a  iHjy.  wielding  the  weapon.  WkUe  the  armed 
l>oy  bald  the  two  men  at  ba]|.  another  boy 
searctaad  them  and  took  their  feash.  The  pair 
escaped  Into  an  alley  on  th^  side  of  the 
block. 

Harry  Wood,  of  Wasbingtoni  a  cab  driver. 
was  held  up  about  8:35  pjn.  rtlday  by  three 
youths  wtto  haUed  hU  taxi  at  58th  and  East 
Capitol  Streeu  NK.  When  Wopd  had  driven 
t»v  to  M  and  Parker  Stress  KB.  one  of 
the  pasMBgers  drew  an  autoiMtlc  and  told 
him.  "This  Is  a  sUckup."  The  facker  handed 
them  his  keys  and  wallet  an^  the  Uio  fled 
on  foot.  I 

IfUdred  K.  Asbton.  of  Kini  George.  Va.. 
was  held  up  about  9:30  a.m.  Saturday  In 
the  hallway  of  a  building  In  the  3400  block 
of  18th  Street  SB  by  a  man  armed  with  a 
revolver.  The  gunman  forced  Idas  Aahtoo  to 
hand  over  her  pocketbook  an4  ran  from  the 
bui'ding. 


Italian 


Fifty-seven  hand-made  Italian  sweaters 
vahMd  at  Ma03O  were  stoles  between  April 
6  a&d  May  9  from  the  nirplvs  shop  at  918 
H  St.  MB.  The  sweaters.  In  asaorted  colors 
and  sixes,  were  stored  tn  a  l«rge  cardboard 
boot.  j 

Time  overcoau.  15  palrJ  of  panU.  a 
man's  salt,  three  blaser  Jackets,  two  pairs  of 
■hoes,  two  watches,  a  television  set.  a  radio, 
a  wedding  ring,  a  sbotgtLo.  a  camera  and 
bottles  o(  wliUkey  were  stoien  between  3 
and  4  pjn.  Friday  from  the  home  of  Robert 
I.  Artist.  13S3  OtU  St  IVK. 

A  camera  and  case  and  assofted  lenses  and 
pbotocrapble  eqiilpBaent.  wUk  a  total  value 
of  tOOO.  were  stolen  about  6:4J  >  pjn.  Saturday 
from  the  car  of  Omar  Salinji,  of  Brooklyn. 
while  the  car  was  parked  at  II  th  and  Church 
Streets  IfW. 

SJSAtTLTKD 

Agnes  Bell,  of  Washington!  was  admitted 
X.H  CafrlU  Hoepltal  with  a  fUJ  lahot  wotind  tn 
toe  bead  that  abe  suffered  dui  ing  a  flgbt  with 
a  man  armed  with  a  gun.  Tin  \  tOMM  fired  one 
t.wi^.  at  her  about  8:M  ajt.  ^  latarday  la  tbe 


2600  block  of  Wade  Road 
InaMaek 


tlMB  drove  off     hlbited 


Percy  Venable.  of  610  7th  St.  NE.  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  a 
gunshot  wound  in  the  upper  arm  that  he  re- 
ceived when  a  man  fired  at  him  about  6:05 
pjn.  Saturday  as  he  was  walking  In  front 
or  his  apartment  building. 

Harry  Nixon,  of  Washington,  was  admitted 
to  George  Washington  University  Hospital 
for  head  Injuries  he  suffered,  about  4:35  pjn. 
Saturday  when  three  vouths  attacked  him  on 
a  DC.  Transit  bus  in  the  900  block  of  P 
Street  NW.  They  pushed  Nixon  from  the  bus. 
kicked  him  in  the  head,  then  fled  on  foot. 
Phillip  Christopher  Simms.  of  Washington, 
was  admitted  to  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital 
with  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  chest.  Slmms 
was  shot  during  a  fight  about  12:35  p.m  Sat- 
urday in  the  100  block  of  11th  Street  NE  with 
two  young  men  armed  with  revolvers.  One 
of  the  gunmen  fired  three  shots  at  Slmms. 
then  fled  with  his  companion. 

John  Booth,  of  Alexandria,  was  treated  at 
Washington  Hospital  Center  for  a  gunshot 
wound  in  the  back  that  he  suffered  during 
a  fight  with  a  man  wielding  a  shotgun.  The 
man  asked  Booth  and  his  friend  to  leave  a 
room  inside  an  apartment  building  in  the 
aiOO  block  of  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  then 
drew  his  gun  when  they  refused  to  go. 
Frightened  by  the  weapon.  Booth  and  bis 
friend  fled  from  the  building  and  the  gun- 
man fired  at  them  as  they  eecaped. 

A  46-year-old  woman  was  raped  and 
robbed  in  her  Northwest  Washington  home 
by  a  man  who  awakened  her  In  her  bedroom 
about  4  ajn.  After  the  assault,  the  man, 
who  had  apparently  entered  through  a  bed- 
room window,  took  a  gold  watch  and  a  tele- 
vision set  and  fled  from  the  home.  The  vic- 
tim was  treated  at  DC.  General  Hospital. 
TWO  AsaxerxD  in  ASSAira.T 
TVo  Baltimore  men  were  arreeted  yester- 
day by  Prince  George's  Coimty  police  and 
charged  with  assault  with  Intent  to  rape. 

Police  said  that  Edward  Ellison,  29,  and 
Alvln  B.  Robertson.  25.  were  t>elng  held  on 
810.000  bond  each  foUowlng  an  aUeged  1 
ajn.  assault  on  a  Brentwood  woman. 

Police  said  that  after  two  men  were  in- 
vited into  the  victim's  home  by  her  husband, 
they  stnick  him  on  the  head  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  knocking  him  unconscious. 

They  said  that  while  one  man  attempted 
to  rape  the  28-year-old  woman,  the  other. 
In  another  bedroom,  prevented  her  children 
from  calling  police. 

I  Other  court  and  police  actions) 
In  other  area  court  and  police  actions  re- 
ported by  6  pjn.  yeeterday : 

SSM  1  EJf  CD 

By  VS.  District  Court  Chief  Judge  Edward 
M.  Curran:  Jack  W.  McBae,  23,  of  624  15th 
St.  NB,  nine  years  under  tbe  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  for  aasault  with  a  dangerous  weap- 
on; Jamea  B.  Lowery.  36,  of  D.C.  Reformatory, 
one  to  three  yean  for  escape  from  custody. 

By  U.8.  District  Court  Judge  June  U 
Green:  James  T.  Oogdell.  30,  of  1221  T  St. 
NW,  40  m"Pth«  for  four  counts  of  attempted 
forgery:  WUllam  C.  Hancock,  19,  of  513  3d 
St.  KW.  committed  for  an  indeterminate  time 
under  tbe  Toutb  Corrections  Act  for  robbery: 
Bernard  Reese.  28,  of  1712  1st  St.  NW.  one 
to  five  years  for  possess  Inn  of  narcotics. 

By  UJB.  DUtrlct  Court  Judge  Leonard  P. 
Walsh:  Sherman  L.  Winston,  23,  of  831  3d 
St.  NE,  10  months  for  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty. 

By  US.  District  Court  Judge  Aubrey  E. 
Boblaaon:  Haywood  Ballard,  19.  of  4617  Kane 
PL  MX.  ooe  to  three  years  for  seoond-degree 
bursUrr:  Melvla  O.  Sheffield,  22.  of  4S8  Bur- 
bank  St.  81.  ft  to  ao  years  for  armed  robbery. 
8  to  9  yean  for  aaaault  with  a  dangsroua 
weapon,  one  year  for  possession  of  a  pro- 
hibttiil  ■sajiiMi.  to  be  served  oonctirrentlyi 
Irrlnc  Wright,  W,  of  3442  Oakwood  Tar.  HW. 


conamltted  for  an  Indeterminate  time  under 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act  for  unauthorized 
use  of  a  vehicle:  Fayette  E  Pelder,  24.  of  1219 
10th  St.  NW,  suspended  sentence  with  pro- 
bation for  three  years  for  attempted  robbery 
and  escape  from  custody. 

By  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John  H. 
Pratt:  Tony  Koonce,  18,  of  1521  Massachu- 
setts Ave.  SE,  committed  under  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  for  attempted  robbery,  sim- 
ple assault  and  amed  robbery:  Oddle  V. 
Padden.  21.  of  1803  Iiurke  St.  SE,  committed 
under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  for  at- 
tempted robbery,  simple  aasault  and  armed 
rv>bberv. 

By  U.S  District  Coutt  Judge  Oliver  P. 
Gasch:  Carl  L.  Stokes.  26,  of  Lorton  Re- 
formatory, 3  to  10  years  for  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  robbery;  James  B.  Boruin. 
29,  of  3625  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW.  8  ro  24 
years  for  armed  robbery;  Stanley  H.  Thorn- 
ton, 26.  of  Lorton  Reformatory,  10  years  tn 
life  for  armed  robbery,  3  to  10  years  fc 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon;  Harry 
Reid  Gasklns.  28,  of  2523  Savannah  St.  SE, 
4  to  15  years  for  assault  with  Intent  to  kill 
while  armed,  3  to  10  years  for  assault  with 
a  dangerotis  weapon  and  3  to  10  years  for 
carrying  a  dangerous  weapon,  to  be  served 
concurrently. 

By  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John  Lewis 
Smith:  Larry  C.  Ellerbe.  35.  of  622  14th  St. 
SE.  suspended  sentence  with  probation  for 
five  years  for  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  and  possession  of  narcotics:  Samuel 
J.  Armstrong.  21,  of  913  Vamey  St.  SB,  two  to 
six  years  for  second-degree  burglary  and 
grand  larceny:  Daniel  J.  Brown  Jr..  20,  of 
3113  Nichols  Ave.  S.B..  commltteed  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  for  robbery. 

By  US.  DUtrlct  Court  Judge  William  B. 
Bryant:  Sara  M.  Scott.  43.  of  9332  Annapolis 
Rd.,  Lanham,  suspended  sentence  with  pro- 
bation for  two  years  for  forgery  and  uttering: 
Nathan  DeVaughn.  21.  of  411  56th  St.  NE. 
committed  under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act 
for  robbery:  James  L.  Watklns.  23.  of  78  T 
St.  NW,  suspended  sentence  with  probation 
for  two  years  for  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  and  carrying  a  dangerotis  weapon: 
WiUle  Odel  Bowden,  21,  of  1433  Glrard  St. 
NW.  sus[>ended  sentence  with  probation  for 
two  years  for  petty  larceny  and  second- 
degree  burglary:  Michael  S.  Thomas.  18.  of 
5401  13th  St.  NW,  committed  under  the 
Youth  Correotlona  Act  for  robbery:  Jacques 
K.  Robinson.  36.  of  6806  Central  Avenue,  Seat 
Plesant,  one  year  for  false  pretenses  and  one 
year  for  petty  larceny,  to  be  served  concur- 
rently; George  Davis,  54,  of  5004  nUnols  Ave. 
NW,  six  months  to  five  years  for  violating  the 
Uniform  Narcotics  Act. 

By  U.S.  I>Utrlct  Court  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell:  Everett  F.  Buchwald.  22,  of  Balti- 
more, stispended  sentence  with  probation  for 
two  years.  8500  fine,  for  fraudulent  sale  of 
altered  coins;  Norleen  Vaughn.  40,  of  371^ 
DonneU  Dr..  ForestvUle,  6  to  ao  years. 


CONSERVINa  AMERICA'S  FISHERIES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  on  several  previous  occasions  on 
the  problem  of  protecting  America's  fish- 
eries. I  have  continually  urged  that  the 
United  SUtes  take  steps  to  exert  Juris- 
diction over  fisheries  adjacent  to  our 
coasts  and  institute  a  regime  of  conserva- 
tion coui>led  with  enforcement  based  on 
the  maxlmM"*  sustained  yield  principle. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  has  indi- 
cated Its  desire  to  see  Congress  take  sim- 
ilar action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Joint  Resolution  89  of  thfS  Alaska  SUte 
Legislature  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto  at 
this  point 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resoltttion  89 
Joint   resolution   relating   to   the  establish- 
ment of  an  exclusive  fisheries  zone  for  the 

United  States 

Whereas  the  present  12-mlle  exclusive  fish- 
eries zone  of  the  United  States  is  not  ade- 
quate for  the  conservation  of  the  stock  of 
fish  which  this  country  will  need  to  utilize 
fully  In  order  to  remain  a  major  fishing  na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  tbe  United  States  has  slipped  to 
sixth  place  In  world  fishing  behind  such  na- 
tions as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  which  intend  to  expand  their  fishing 
efforts  in  the  North  Pacific:  and 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  are  being  detri- 
mentally affected  by  the  heavy  flow  of  Im- 
ported foreign  seafood  products,  gear  con- 
flicts and  other  competition  from  the  massive 
foreign  fleets  on  the  flshlng  grounds,  and  by 
the  depletion  of  precious  resources  because  of 
over-fishing  and  destructive  fishing  practices 
of  foreign  fleets;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
Implement  fully  two  provisions  from  Geneva 
Conventions  which  would  give  our  nation 
valuable  bargaining  tools  In  fisheries  negotia- 
tions with  other  nations,  the  first  of  which 
states  that  sedentary  species  of  fish  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  are  part  of  the  shelf  and 
are  considered  to  be  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  coastal  nation  and  the  second  of  which 
provides  for  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas  and  allows  the 
United  States  to  designate  conservation  areas 
and  promulgate  conservation  measures  to 
protect  these  resources; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  requested  to 
enact  legislation  declaring  that  this  nation's 
exclusive  fisheries  zone  is  expanded  to  a 
depth  of  300  meters  or  to  100  miles  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  whichever  is 
greater. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Walter 
J.  Hlckel,  Secretary,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; the  Honorable  Donald  L.  McKernan, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives:  the  Honor- 
able Richard  B.  Russell,  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  U.S.  Senate:  all  Governors  of  the 
Coastal  States  In  tbe  United  States;  tbe  In- 
tematlonal  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion; and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and 
the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators, 
and  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock,  U.S. 
Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation in  Congress. 

Passed  by  tbe  Senate  April  13,  1970. 
Bbao  Pruxips, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Bettt  Hantfan-, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Passed  by  the  House  April  10,  1970. 

JALICAS   M.   KEaiTTTUi, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

CoNSTANcs  H.  Paddock, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
KnTH  H.  MnxM, 

Ctovemor  of  Alaska. 


STUDENT  UNREST 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  the  University  of  California, 
Charles  J.  Hitch,  delivered  some  timely 
and  thought-provoking  remarks  on  stu- 
dent unreat  March  20, 1970,  at  a  meeting 


of  university  regents.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reuarks  on  Stttdent  Unrest 

(By  Charles  J.  Hitch,  President,  University 
of  California) 
It  is  said  that  for  Individuals  and  for  so- 
cieties, civilization  is  merely  an  outward  ap- 
petu-ance.  a  thin  veneer  covering  a  barbarian 
heart  wood.  If  this  is  true — and  the  twentieth 
century  has  seen  enough  barbarism  to  give 
it  at  least  some  validity — all  of  us  must 
share  a  mounting  apprehension  over  the 
wearing  away  of  our  collective  veneer.  I  am 
alluding  here  to  many  things — the  bombings 
in  New  York  City,  alleged  atrocities  in  Viet- 
nam, the  polarization  of  races — but  I  want 
to  address  myself  particularly  to  more  local 
abrasions,  the  various  incidents  of  Incivility 
and  violence  that  have  happened  recently  on 
or  near  our  campuses  .  . . 

Several  Regents  were  In  tbe  audience 
when  I  spoke  last  November  at  a  dinner  hon- 
oring tbe  Hoover  Institution's  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, and  I  will  quote  briefly  from  my 
remarks  that  evening.  I  spoke  about  "a  new 
threat  of  conformity  on  campus,  a  pressure 
for  orthodoxy  generated  ironically  enough, 
on  behalf  of — or  at  least  in  the  name  of — 
change  and  freedom.  Thus,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  philosophy  where  subjectivity  would 
replace  objectivity,  opinion  would  replace 
fact,  emotion  replace  reason,  and  strength  of 
voice  supplant  strength  of  argument.  The 
ends  come  to  justify  the  means,  and  any 
tactic  is  appropriate  when  the  cause  Is  just. 
Belief  somehow  becomes  translated  into  fact, 
and  the  true  believers  feel  it  their  duty  to 
make  converts  by  any  means  necessary. 

"So  classrooms  are  disrupted  in  the  name 
of  education,  speakers  are  shouted  down  in 
the  name  of  free  speech,  job  recruiters  are 
driven  from  the  campus  in  the  name  of  mo- 
rality, and  demands  for  total  conformity  to  a 
particular  line  of  thought  are  made  in  the 
name  of  nonconformity  and  dissent. 

"This  Is  wrong.  If  it  is  wrong  for  one  group 
to  seek  to  limit  freedom  of  expression,  it  Is 
wrong  for  another.  Dogma  Is  dogma,  and  it 
does  not  belong  in  a  university,  regardless  of 
its  origin  and  regardless  of  how  many  people 
agree  with  It." 

I  don't  want  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
new  conformity  is  Joined  In  or  even  tolerated 
by  all  students.  Indeed,  there  are  refreshing 
signs  to  the  contrary.  For  instance,  the  Daily 
Califomian  asked  in  a  recent  editorial  for 
tolerance  on  campus  of  all  political  views, 
and  the  Daily  Bruin  has  characterized  win- 
dow-breakers as  having  tbe  mentality  of  ten- 
year-olds.  And  an  anti-violence  petition  at 
Santa  Barbara  has  garnered  thousands  of 
student  signatures.  No,  rampant  self-right- 
eousness has  not  oaught  everyone's  fancy, 
but  there  is  enou^  of  it  floating  around  to 
burn  down  a  bank  in  Isla  Vista,  to  mob  the 
Governor  at  Riverside,  and  to  cause  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  damage  at  Berkeley.  Inci- 
dentally, I  want  you  to  know  that  I  bave 
apologized  to  Governor  Reagan  for  tbe  rude- 
ness of  peat  of  our  oocomumty — a  rudeness 
which  I  am  sure  was  exposed  by  tbe  great 
majority  of  our  oommunlty. 

Some  acta  of  violence  that  occur  In  Ameri- 
can cities  are  no  doubt  the  work  of  emotion- 
ally disturbed  people  whose  reasons  for  lash- 
ing out  at  the  society  around  them  He  deep 
tn  their  own  individual  mental  and  emotional 
illness.  People  like  this  are,  as  we  have  al- 
ways known,  a  danger  both  to  themselves 
and  to  society.  We  also  know  from  much 
previous  experience  that  when  tensions  In- 
crease and  flras  or  bomb-scares  oocur,  there 
can  be  an  epidemic  of  additional  Incidents 
because  borderline,  emotionally  disturbed 
people  are  pushed  over  the  line  of  restraint 
by  the  attractive  exoltement  that  publicity 


causes.  Tbe  University  community  sbaree 
with  every  other  part  of  society  the  problem 
of  how  to  deal  with  the  risks  that  these 
disturbed  jieople  represent. 

But,  two  other  kinds  of  recent  events  In- 
volve the  University  with  tbe  community 
in  a  much  more  direct  and  different  way. 
These  are  the  instances  in  which  assemblages 
of  people  turn  into  spontaneous,  mob  action 
and  the  instances  in  which  extreme  ideologi- 
cal rhetoric  turns  into  the  commission  of 
crinainal  acts  against  persons  and  property. 
University  campuses,  and  the  densely  popu- 
lated student  housing  areas  near  them,  auto- 
matically present  occasions  for  the  gathering 
together  of  large  crowds  of  young  people. 
When  these  crowds  become  excited  by  a  trig- 
gering event  or  statement,  the  result  can  be 
and  has  been  to  bring  about  mob  l>ehavlor. 
The  law  enforcement  authorities  with  whom 
the  University  must  cooperate  then  face  a 
very  difficult  problem:  and  the  University 
Itself  is  held  responsible  in  tbe  public's  eyes 
for  the  results  of  mob  behavior.  As  the  PrMl- 
dent  of  the  University.  I  must  lay  down  the 
warning  to  the  University  community  that 
it  Is  wrong  to  resort  to  easy  rationalisations 
about  the  impotence  of  words.  We  really 
do  not  believe  that  words  are  impotent.  The 
foundation  of  universities  Is  that  Ideas  and 
the  words  to  express  them  can  be  more  power- 
ful than  any  bomb.  In  tbe  University,  above 
all  other  institutions  of  American  society, 
we  have  a  profound  duty  to  resist  and  op- 
p>06e  shoddy  thinking,  lies,  and  rhetoric  which 
inflames  and  shocks  but  does  nothing  for  the 
truth.  Free  speech  means  careful  and  skepti- 
cal listening,  not  taking  a  rhetorical  trip. 
Free  expression  Includes,  especially  in  the 
University,  the  duty  to  oppose  cant,  dogma, 
and  ideological  harangue  by  reasoned  and 
disciplined  cotmter-argument.  The  crowd 
that  turns  into  a  mob  Is  an  Insult  to  the 
principles  of  democratic  society,  and  it  Is  a 
moral  insult  to  the  fundamentals  of  a  uni- 
versity. .  .  . 

The  university  teacher  has  not  only  tbe 
obligations  of  his  academic  competence  but 
also  the  duty  to  be  the  representative  of 
mattire  wisdom  in  this  troubled  time.  It  is 
not  enough  to  argue  that  all  speech  and  doc- 
trine has  the  minimal  constitutional  pro- 
tections of  the  First  Amendment,  which  of 
course,  is  no  lees  true  within  the  univer- 
sities than  in  American  society  at  large.  The 
University  must  at  one  and  the  same  time  be 
even  raore  zealously  libertarian  than  the 
community  at  large  and  a  great  deal  more 
alert  to  the  philoeophlcal  and  moral  content 
of  speech  than  Is  the  oommunlty  at  large. 
And  when  rhetoric  translates  into  violence 
upon  tbe  university  or  tbe  surrounding  com- 
munity, we  must  treat  that  violence  with 
particular  vigor,  not  only  as  destructive  of 
democratic  Institirtions  but  as  peculiarly 
poisoning  to  tbe  moral  foundations  of  the 
university  and  to  its  responsibility  for  tbe 
maturation  of  tbe  young.  Tbe  university 
teacher  who  participates  in  coercive  revolu- 
tionary organisation  and  action  Is  betray- 
ing— in  a  special  and  particular  sense  beyond 
his  normal  obligations  as  a  citiaen — his 
charge  to  act  as  a  responsible  teacher.  He 
must  be  the  object  of  disciplinary  attention 
by  bis  colleagues. 

So  also  must  we  oppose  tbe  revolutionaries 
and  the  vigilantes  of  Left  and  Right  who 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Their 
doctrines  and  thtir  actions  have  no  place  In 
the  university,  for  they  and  their  organisa- 
tions are  peculiarly  sinister  In  any  Institu- 
tion having  special  responsibility  for  the 
young.  History  baa  many  harsh  lessons  for 
us,  and  in  the  academic  wortd  we  bave  a  q>e- 
clal  obllgaUon  to  remembw  and  commu- 
nicate them:  tbe  trial  and  death  of  Soeratea; 
The  Holy  InqulalUon;  tbe  Nail  Fifth  Col- 
umn; tbe  Communist  takeover  of  Osscho- 
alovakla  In  1948:  and  tbe  saddening  saoond 
betrayal  of  a  re-emerging  q>lrlt  of  liberty  In 
that  same  country. 
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and  as  a 
fay  to  speak 

kema  of  par- 


It  has  become  part  of  th«  ^tyle  to  put 
down  blatory.  aa  if  th«ae  hard  leasona  did 
not  exist  for  the  young  persooi  who  wants 
the  galvanic  release  of  his  ow»  energy  on 
the  feeling  of  the  moment.  Perhaps  It  Is 
my  own  nature,  but  I  am  nauseated  by 
the  support  that  some  of  ri^y  academic 
colleagues  give  to  this  IndulgVit  Irratlon- 
allsm.  As  a  teacher  myself.  I  hjave  nothing 
In  common  with  It.  and  yet  It  |s  the  condi- 
tion of  many  young  people  m 
teacher.  I  must  try  to  find  a 
to  their  condition. 

If  some  of  these  are  the  prol 
enu  and  of  teachers  with  the  yiung.  I  want 
to  say  with  equal  vigor  that  Amirlca's  young 
generation  has  provocation  to  oe  indignant. 
and  this  is  directly  based  on  tie  failure  of 
Its  elders  to  do  the  right  tilng  at  the 
right  time.  Our  affluence,  while  ihere  is  pov- 
erty and  deprivation  within  out  own  coun- 
try wb'ch  we  have  knowledge  a»d  ample  re- 
sources to  correct,  but  not  the;  willingness; 
our  reeort  to  war  while  we  safir  that  it  U 
both  Irrational  and  Immoral  to  iiove  for  any 
other  goAl  than  peace:  our  failure  to  deal 
courageously  with  racial  Injustice — all  of 
these  give  a  real  basis  for  thel  indignation 
of  an  intelligent,  morally  8ensltl»ed  and  com- 
mitted young  generation.  We  must  learn  to 
welcome  the  pain  of  being  calle^  to  account 
by  our  children.  Instead  we  aprfy  to  them  a 
double  standard  in  the  realm  pf  both  per- 
sonal morals  and  group  respotislblllty.  No 
wonder  this  is  galling  to  them. 

Our  time  and  place  and  our|  society,  im- 
perfect as  they  are.  are  what  we  and  the 
young  must  deal  with.  There  needs  to  be  a 
far  greater  exercise  of  both  courage  and  re- 
straint than  the  adult  world  has  given  to 
the  task  of  renewal  of  America^  society. 

One  very  moraUsUc  quality  j  that  U  pe- 
culiarly deatructlve  In  all  this  im  the  selective 
Indignation  of  both  the  yo\ing  and  the  old. 
The  young  condemn  police  brutality  while 
practicing  verl>al  and  even  physical  assult. 
Their  elders  erf  for  law  and  ordef  while  flout- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  we  must  opt>oae  polarization  when  prac- 
tised by  the  yoxing  In  the  name  of  moral  prin- 
ciples, let  us  have  the  honesty  to  oppose  it 
no  leas  when  the  repr«Mntativ«s  of  the  Es- 
tabUahment  turn  to  baiting  an(|  provocaUon. 

1  was  greatly  Unpresaed  by  ttie  bluntaeaa 
and  the  good  sei^e  of  Mr.  A.IW.  Clausen. 
President  of  the  Bank  of  Am*lca.  One  of 
the  triggers  to  our  obvious  and  Deep  oonoem 
at  this  meeting  of  The  Begeiita  waa  the 
burning  of  the  Isla  V1at»  br4nch  of  that 
Bank.  I  want  to  quote  and  ebdorae  these 
woRta  of  Mr.  Clausen  on  Marth  IT  to  the 
i^rmiiai  meeting  of  the  Bank: 

"In  the  clTcumstanoeB  we  n^w  find  our- 
•elvea  we  would  like  to  make  twp  things  very 
clear,  both  to  you  our  shareholdera.  and  to 
the  California  public.  The  arak  of  theae  Is 
that  we  have  great  respect  for  the  young 
people  of  America.  We  admire  tftetr  Intefilty. 
their  moral  courage  and  their  wUUnfeaa  to 
dissent.  We  need  these  quaUtle$  In  America. 
We  view  our  re-openlng  In  UU  Vista  ••  a 
demonstration  that  the  partl^patlon  of  a 
few  students  In  a  deatructtve  act  will  not 
deter  us  frocn  attempting  to  serve  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  majority  of  stifdents  on  the 
SanU  Barbara  oampvM. 

"Our  quarrel,  therefore,  Is  ikot  with  the 
joung  and  not  with  the  fact  liiat  they  dis- 
sent. Rather  our  quarrel  la  with  thoae  who 
would  perpetrate  vlolenoe  for  any  cause, 
whether  It  be  violence  in  bla  Iviata  or  vlo- 
lenoe In  another  small  ewniii unity  SXXM) 
miles  away  called  Lamar,  Sottth  Carolina. 
Violence  from  aitber  the  rlgtw  or  tbe  left 
cannot  be  tolerated  la  America. 

"A  troubleaome  factor  Involved  In  the 
current  problem  la  the  tendenqy  of  many  of 
our  dtlaena  to  seek  to  poBlall  the  univer- 
sities for  tbe  aetlona  of  tbm  vMlent  few.  Let 
us  make  our  posltloB  clear  on  tftle  laaoe  alao. 
We  believe  punlttve  aottoa 


versity  or  repreeslon  of  dissent  Is  aa  danger- 
oiw  as  violence.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to  our 
unlverslUes  and  colleges.  Our  future  Is  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

"Certainly  the  educational  process  can- 
not be  carried  on  In  an  atmosphere  of  an- 
archy. But  as  we  battle  the  anarchy  which 
plaguea  our  campuses,  let  us  be  certain  that 
we  do  not  damage  our  educational  system 
in  a  more  subtle  and  insidious  way — by 
destroj-lng  the  freedom  of  thought,  Inquiry 
and  action  which  constitutes  the  only  soil  in 
which  true  education  can  flourish. 

"Therefore,  while  we  use  every  means  at 
our  disposal  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
administrators  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties In  order  that  they  may  cope  with  and 
effectively  put  down  anarchy,  and  In  order 
that  they  may  expel  any  outside  agitators 
that  may  be  plaguing  our  campuses,  let  us 
also  be  judicious  and  thoughtful  In  seeing 
that  it  is  anarchy  and  unlawful  disruption 
that  we  put  down  and  not  academic  free- 
dom, nor  the  right  of  students  and  faculty 
to  dissent.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  do  not  go 
beyond  that  boundary  which  will  destroy 
tbe  freedom  of  inquiry  that  Is  the  eesence 
of  a  great  university.  Por  make  no  mistake 
at>out  It,  our  educational  system  can  be 
destroyed  every  bit  as  effectively,  and  per- 
haps more  completely,  by  those  forces  who 
would,  in  whatever  name,  trample  upon  tbe 
universities'  freedom  to  Inquire." 


Its  continued  existence  or  demise  Is  difficult 
to  demonstrate;  we  can't  cover  Its  whole 
habitat." 

If  this  woodpecker,  the  country's  largest, 
does  eventually  become  extinct,  it  will  follow 
32  other  American  birds  (24  from  Hawaii) 
to  disappear  since  1776.  It  will  vanish  from 
the  nation  as  Anally  as  have  the  eight  mam- 
mals doomed  by  industrial  society  and  bur- 
geoning humanity. 

Among  tbe  American  species  forever  lost: 
the  great  auk  bird,  Labrador  duck,  passenger 
pigeon,  heath  hen,  Merriam  and  Eastern  elk, 
the  California.  Texas  and  plains  grizzly  bears, 
the  Eastern  forest  and  mountain  bisons, 
giant  sea  mink,  plains  wolf,  San  Oorgonlo 
trout,  plus  several  etceteras. 


BIG  THICKET'S  IVORY-BILLED 
WOODPECKER 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH,  Mr.  President, 
for  many  years  I  have  urged  this  distin- 
guished body  to  act  to  establish  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park,  the  last  known 
habitat  of  the  famous  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker. 

The  ivory-billed  woodpecker  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  our  endangered  si>ecies. 
This  great  bird  is  dangerously  close  to 
extinction,  and  the  preservation  of  its 
last-known  habitat  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  we  should  preserve  the  Big 
Thicket  of  southeast  Texas  as  a  national 
park. 

The  ivory-billed  woodpecker  once  ex- 
isted from  North  Carolina  to  east  Texas. 
It  is  larger  than  a  crow,  with  a  white  bill, 
large  patches  of  white  on  its  wings,  and 
white  lines  on  either  side  of  its  neck.  It 
calls  a  single  note  like  the  sound  of  a 
toy  tin  horn. 

Too  few  people  have  ever  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  magnificent  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker.  In  my  office  rests  a 
stuffed  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  on  loan 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  in- 
vite Senators  and  their  staffs  to  come  by 
the  office  and  view  this  rare  specimen, 
the  symbol  of  our  endangered  species. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rzcoao  an 
article  published  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  May  5,  1970,  on  page  C-1.  It  is  enUtied 
"Is  Ivory-Billed  Woodpecker  on  the  Way 
to  Extinction?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

Is    iTOBT-BnXXD    WOOCTBCXIB    Olf    THI    WAT 
TO   KXTOKTIOM? 

Laoul. — ^WUl  one  kmg-tlme  resident  of 
the  United  States — tbe  Ivory-bUled  wood- 
pecker— be  here  to  mark  the  lOOtb  ailnlver- 
sary  of  tbe  founding  of  the  Bepubllef 

"Ifo  one  knows."  said  Dr.  Ray  O.  Krtekaon, 
aoalatant  director  for  endangered  Wildlife 
Reaeareh,  with  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior^ Bnraaa  of  ^>ort  Flahertea  and  Wildlife. 


AT    XSSXABCH    STATION 

Dr.  Erlckson  Is  one  of  six  scientists  at  the 
flve-year-old  Patuxent  Center's  Endangered 
Wildlife  Research  Station,  a  355-acre  com- 
plex in  the  woodlands  near  here. 

While  it  may  be  too  late  to  save  the  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker.  Dr.  Erlckson  and  his  col- 
leagues believe  there  Is  still  hope  for  some 
other  American  creatures — such  aa  the 
whooping  crane.  Aleutian  geese,  key  deer, 
Nene  goose  of  Hawaii  and  black-footed  fer- 
ret (cousin  to  the  weasel)  of  the  Dakota 
Badlands,  and  many  others  currently  listed 
as  endangered. 

The  Ivory-bUled  woodpecker  once  existed 
from  North  Carolina  to  east  Texas.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Redbook 
of  rare  and  endangered  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
scribes the  bird  as  "larger  than  a  crow,  with 
a  white  bill,  large  patches  of  white  on  Its 
wings  and  white  lines  on  either  side  of  Its 
neck.  ...  It  calls  a  single  tK>te  like  the 
sound  of  a  toy  tin  horn." 

MANT    WX«E    SHOT 

Countless  of  the  birds  were  shot  and  those 
remaining  are  disappearing  with  their  habi- 
tat. Another  Bureau  publication  description 
of  the  bird  reads  like  an  obituary: 

"Too  few  people  living  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  magnificent  Ivory- 
bUled  woodpecker,  with  Its  shining  black 
plomage  and  great  scarlet  crest.  It  la  a  ahy, 
wild  bird  that  lives  In  mature,  broad-leaved 
forests  of  our  Southern  swamps  and  river 
valleys. 

"It  was  doomed  when  loggers  began  cut- 
ting the  great  trees  in  the  river  swamps:  Its 
chief  food,  a  beetle  grub,  lives  under  the  bark 
of  very  old  trees.  There  have  been  no  authen- 
tic records  for  years." 

Without  tbe  research  center  at  Patuxent, 
we  might  soon  say  "BJJ*."  to  other  spectac- 
ular North  American  birds — tbe  Southern 
bald  eagle,  whooping  crane  and  masked  bob- 
white  quail. 

"The  station's  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  Insurance  against  extinc- 
tion by  maintaining  breeding  stocks  in  cap- 
tivity of  as  many  endangered  forms  as  pos- 
sible. t>otb  birds  and  mammala."  explained 
Dr.  Erlckson. 

BUDCKT    or    $350,000 

Tbe  atatlon  baa  had  $S60,000  annuaUy,  for 
the  past  three  years,  a  sum  that  a  few  other 
Federal  departments  would  consider  subway 
fare.  It  now  has  faciUUes  to  study  in  captiv- 
ity 6  of  the  60  rare  and  endangered  American 
birds  and  one  of  the  32  Imperiled  mammals. 

However,  there  are  22  various  endangered 
species — Including  22.000  alligators — living 
on  the  329  wUdllfe  refuges  maintained  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  The 
refuges  cover  approximately  29  million  acres 
and  contain  species  as  diverse  aa  key  deer 
and  the  whooping  crane. 

The  new  Endangered  Species  Act,  signed  by 
the  President  December  S,  l»e9,  will  affect 
the  nation's  program  in  that  It  Increases  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  paid  for  land 
destined  to  hold  endangered  ereaturea. 
nnvBif ATtoMAi.  acTTrmas 

Tbe  authortaatton,  prvrloaaly  frreo,000,  to 
now  924  million.  The  law  wlU  alao  make  It 
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a  Federal  offense  to  poach  alligators  and  sell 
their  hides  In  areas  where  they  are  protected 
by  state  law. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
"coordinates  and  sparks"  the  nation's  En- 
dangered Species  Program,  said  Eley  P.  Denn- 
Eon,  Jr.,  who  handles  International  activities 
for  the  bureau. 

"The  Endangered  Species  Program  involves 
everything  from  Individuals  to  government 
agencies.  The  Nature  Conservancy,  buying  an 
area  for  the  blind  salamander  in  Texas,  is 
Just  as  much  a  part  as  the  Etesearch  Station 
at  Patuxent." 

He  said  the  program's  goal  "Is  to  protect 
and  preserve  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  in 
their  natural  environment." 

What's  the  difference  between  a  rare  or  an 
endangered  creature?  A  rare  form  is  one 
with  few  numbers  In  its  habitat.  A  rare 
species  can  survive  If  Its  environment  is 
not  destroyed. 

There  are  approximately  90  endangered 
mammals,  birds,  fish,  reptiles  and  amphibians 
In  this  country — species  "In  Unmedlate  jeop- 
ardy." The  rare  forms — which  Include  the 
prairies  chicken  and  Puerto  Rlcan  whlppoor- 
wlU — number  45. 

MASKED     BOBWHrrX     QUAIL 

One  of  the  birds  now  at  Patuxent,  the 
masked  bobwhite  quail,  no  longer  exists  wild 
In  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  300  quail 
there  are  the  offspring  of  36  birds  captured 
In  Mexico  a  year  ago.  In  a  few  months,  some 
of  these  quaU  will  be  flown  from  Patuxent 
and  quietly  released  In  part  of  the  Arizona 
desert. 

Large  cattle  drives  and  droughts  In  the 
late  1800's  destroyed  the  Western  habitat  of 
of  bobwhite.  The  ones  to  be  released  In  Ari- 
zona wUl  be  the  first  to  live  there  In  60  years. 

The  quail  produce  more  young  at  Pa- 
tuxent than  they  do  In  the  wild.  Dr.  Erlckson 
explained  why: 

"In  the  wild,  the  quail  will  lay  a  clutch  of 
eggs  and  then  stop  at  12  or  IS.  We  put  a 
couple  of  male  bobwhltes  In  with  several 
females,  as  a  measure  of  Insurance,  In  case 
one  of  the  males  Is  Infertile. 

XGCS     BXMOVEO     ntEQUENTLT 

"We  remove  eggs  frequently,  so  that  no 
clutch  Is  formed,  the  eggs  go  Into  a  period 
of  storage  at  55  degrees,  until  we  get  enough 
to  move  Into  an  incubator.  Last  year,  we 
got  more  than  80  eggs  from  one  female  .  .  . 
It  doesn't  hurt  the  birds,  and  we  need  the 
maximum  number  of  eggs." 

Dr.  Erlckson  believes  that  wildlife  Is  an 
Irreplaceable  natural  resource.  "Only  if  the 
public  really  Insists  that  these  values  be  pre- 
served, can  we  save  our  wUdllfe.  It's  too  bad 
that  It's  necessary  to  bring  any  animal  Into 
captivity  In  order  to  save  them;  their  needs 
are  so  simple  and  yet  the  solutions  to  their 
problems  are  often  complex." 

Dr.  EWckson  once  wrote  that  "Low  popu- 
lations and  prolonged  periods  of  adversity 
eventually  may  pass  and  conditions  then  be- 
come more  favorable  for  a  species.  If  only 
■ome  stock  survives.  For  example,  successful 
propagation  methods  for  passenger  pigeons 
were  known  In  the  late  1800's. 

NO    SUSTAINXO    KrPOKT 

"Apparently,  no  sustained  effort  was  made 
to  preserve  a  reservoir  of  captive  breeding 
stock  during  their  final  decline,  so  their  loss 
is  permanent." 


STATEMENT  OF  NET  WORTH  BY 
SENATOR  MATHIAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Mathias  and  I  believe  that  one  way  to 
renew  confidence  in  the  institutions  of 
government  Is  to  share  with  the  public 
all  information  that  may  throw  light 


upon  the  interest  or  disinterest  of  those 
who  participate  in  making  public  deci- 
sions. Therefore,  in  addition  to  filing 
the  confidential  financial  reports  re- 
quired under  the  Senate  rules,  we  are 
making  available  to  the  public  an  identi- 
fication of  our  assets  and  our  creditors 
and  a  .-statement  of  our  net  worth,  and 
our  income  In  1969  over  and  above  con- 
gressional pay  and  allowance. 

I  ask  unanimuos  consent  that  my  re- 
port, which  has  been  submitted  to  Sen- 
ator Stennis,  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
and  the  letter  accompanying  the  report, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  che  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

May  14,  1970. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Chaikman:  Pursuant  to  Senate 
Rules  42  and  44,  I  have  submitted  the  In- 
formation required.  In  addition  to  that  dis- 
closure, Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  wish  to  fc^ow 
the  practice  that  we  have  established  and  to 
make  a  listing  of  our  assets,  our  creditors 
and  our  Income  over  and  above  Congres- 
sional pay  and  allowances.  A  copy  of  this 
voluntary  report  Is  enclosed  for  your  In- 
formation and  additional  copies  wUl  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congressional  Record  and  to 
the  press. 

During  the  calendar  year,  1969,  I  with- 
drew from  the  practice  of  law,  from  aU  re- 
lationship with  legal  firms  and  resigned 
from  the  only  corporate  directorship  that 
I  retained,  Mutal  Insurance  Company  of 
Frederick  County.  Any  fees,  retainers  or  hon- 
orariums from  these  sources  received  and 
reported  are  terminal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chaklss  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Disclosure  or  Financial  Interests — 
Chaslss  McC.  Mathus,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Mathias — Mat  12,  1970 

ASSETS 

Equity  In  Federal  Retirement  System. 

Life  Insurance. 

Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery. 

REAL   ESTATE 

House :  RFD  2,  Frederick,  Maryland. 

House:  3808  Leland  Street,  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland. 

Half  Interest  in  forty-acre  farm  in  Fred- 
erick County,  Maryland. 

Half  Interest  In  306  Redwood  Avenue, 
Frederick,  Maryland. 

Lease  for  373-acre  farm,  expiring  In  1973. 

STOCKS 

Farmers    k    Mechanics    National    Bank. 

Capitol  Hill  Associates. 

Citizens  Bank  of  Maryland. 

Foote  Mineral  Company. 

Frederick  Medical  Arts. 

O.  D.  Searle  &  Company. 

Investors  Loan  Corpcvatlon. 

Massachusetts  Investors  Growth. 

The  Detour  Bank. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany. 

Warner  Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Com- 
pany. 

Maryland  National  Corporation. 

liabilities 

Debts  due  on  mortgage,  collateral  and  per- 
sonal notes  to : 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  National  Bank,  Fred- 
erick, Maryland. 


First  National  Bank  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Frederick  County  National  Bank,  Fred- 
erick. Maryland. 

Walker  tc  Dunlop,  Washington,  D.C. 

Net  worth:  computed  to  May  12,  1970 — 
$157,678.78. 


Year 


Invest- 

Hoi»- 

ment 

Inter- 

nn- 

Net 

Letal 

income 

est 

um> 

rents 

lees 

1969 $1.&43.43     S7.41    %S.7X    t2S3.S3    $3,450 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION:  A 
BOON  TO  THE  MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  always  delighted  to  see  or  hear  of 
programs  or  projects  which  help  the  re- 
tarded become  gainfully  employed  mem- 
bers of  their  communiUes,  the  Rehabili- 
tation Record  of  March  and  April  1970, 
a  Federal  Government  pubUcation  con- 
tains an  article  by  June  Kendrick  and 
Jack  Sudderth  which  discusses  such  a 
program. 

In  an  article  entitled  "But  It  Doesn't 
Look  Like  a  School,"  written  by  Jime 
Kendrick,  rehabiUtation  writer  with  the 
Texas  Rehabilitation  Commission  in  Aus- 
tin, and  Jack  Sudderth,  vocational  re- 
habilitation counselor  with  the  commis- 
sion in  Dallas,  describe  a  project  of  re- 
habilitation which  must  be  measured  a 
success  by  any  standard. 

Ten  years  ago  the  mentally  retarded 
amounted  to  only  2.9  percent  of  the  total 
rehabilitations  of  the  Texas  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division.  lAst  year  they 
amounted  to  19  percent.  How  did  this 
come  about?  Let  me  summarize. 

After  some  discussion,  a  group  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  professionals  con- 
cluded that  a  special  facility  that  would 
give  meaningful  vocational  training  to 
educable  mentally  retarded  youth  was  a 
prerequisite  for  success.  Just  such  a  fa- 
ciUty  was  already  in  existence  and  was 
a  part  of  the  E>allas  pubhc  school  system. 

The  Dallas  Vocational  School — a  huge 
hangar-like  structure — had  a  21 -year 
history  of  teaching  war  veterans,  con- 
struction apprentices,  Indians,  trainees 
in  vocational  nursing,  and  adults  wanting 
to  complete  their  general  education.  And 
J.  T.  Goode,  the  school  principal,  had 
long  wanted  to  do  something  for  young 
people  who  were  not  academically  com- 
petent. 

With  a  Federal  extension  and  improve- 
ment grant,  the  facilities  of  the  Dallas 
Vocational  School,  the  cooperation  of  a 
host  of  concerned  individuals,  the  project 
got  underway  in  January  of  1959  with  12 
mentally  retarded  young  men.  A  unit  for 
girls  was  begun  the  second  semester.  The 
program  proved  to  be  very  popular  with 
the  students.  They  had  fun  and  yet  they 
learned  a  trade. 

The  success  of  the  program  can  best 
be  gaged  by  the  results.  Of  the  total  925 
students  enrolled  in  the  project  up  to  this 
school  year,  65  percent  have  been  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis.  The  average 
hourly  wage  of  this  group  is  nearly  $1, 
but  many  of  them  earn  over  $1.30  per 
hour  and  a  limited  number  earn  $2.50  to 
$2.75  per  hour. 
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Mr.  President.  1  have  obvioiisly  left  out 
many  of  the  details  of  this  fihe  project. 
I'or  the  benefit  of  those  whd  might  be 
interested  in  the  full  report.  1^  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  on  pages 
18  through  31  of  the  Marchj  and  April 
:  970  Rehabilitation  Record  b<  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  I  he  Record. 
as  follows: 

But  It  Doesn't  Look  Ukb  a  School  .  . 
(By  June  Kendrlck  and  Jack  iudderth) 
Wben  12  mentally  reUrded  young  men 
and  their  teacher  painted  themi  «lve8  out  of 
a  corner  and  Into  the  world  or  work,  a 
unique  cooperative  traming  effoit  progressed 
It  was  1959  in  Dallas.  How  th<  fellows  got 
themselvee  into  a  corner  was  an  accomplish- 
ment that  requires  explaining. 

Ten  years  ago  In  Texas,  ment  Uly  retarded 
cllenu  amounted  to  only  2  9  p<  rcent  of  the 
toUl  rehabilitations  of  the  Vc:atlonal  Re- 
habllltauon  Division  (VRD)  In  1  fiscal  year. 
Many  professionals  in  guldanc*  and  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  many  parents,  thought  re- 
tarded people  could  do  nothing  vocationally. 
OptlmlsU  thought  10  percent  ol  them  might 
be  helped  to  learn  to  work 

Others  thought  this  group  qad  not  been 
reached  for  lack  of  the  right  ajaproach;  the 
watered-down  academic  approach  obviously 
had  failed.  Some  of  these  like-minded 
people — vocational  rehablUUtlo  q  counselors, 
regional  rehablUtatlon  prof esslo  nals  and  spe- 
cial education  teachers— kepi  Ulklng  to 
each  other.  An  Idea  sprouted  to  have  a  spe- 
cial family  that  would  give  mdanlngful  vo- 
cational training  to  educable  mentally  re- 
tarded youth. 

A  facility  that  could  be  adapted  to  thU 
end  was  already  In  existence  and  was  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  Tie  Dallas  Vo- 
cational School,  located  In  the  center  of  the 
city,  had  a  21-year  history  of  teaching  varied 
groups — war  veterans,  construi  itlon  appren- 
tices. Indians,  trainees  in  vocat  onal  nursing, 
and  adults  wanting  to  complet*  their  general 
education. 

The  school  building,  a  hugp  hangar-lUe 
■tructure.  was  not  the  convei^tlonal  school 
setting.  But  conventional  edficatlonal  ap- 
proaches had  not  benefitted  the  retarded.  Its 
Industrial,  bulaness-llke  atmosphere  con- 
veyed a  dealrable  quaUty  for  a  vocaUonal 
project.  Containing  about  iO.OOO  square 
feet  of  open  ground  floor  8p45«  and  about 
4  000  square  feet  on  an  upper  fWxjr.  the  build- 
ing suggested  flexlbUlty.  Another  promising 
feature  was  that  the  principal  of  the  school. 
J.  T.  Ooode.  had  long  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  young  people  who  kere  not  aca- 
demically competent.  I 

To  develop  a  project  in  thl4  special  facil- 
ity. VRD  applied  for  a  Federal  extension  and 
Unprovement  grant.  The  primary  goal  of  the 
project  would  be  to  assist  Inj  the  rehabili- 
tation of  educable  physically  I  and  mentally 
handicapped  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  by  providing  appropriate  ad- 
justment training,  evaluatio^,  and  other 
services  which  would  help  thtem  bridge  the 
gap  between  what  normally  laj  offered  by  the 
public  school  and  employment!. 

In  January  1959.  assisted  by  the  grant,  the 
VRD.  the  Special  Education  Division  of  the 
Texas  Education  Agency,  and  the  Dallas  In- 
dependent School  District  be^an  cooperaUve 
action.  Although  generous  space  was  avaU- 
able  m  the  Dallas  Vocational  School,  finding 
any  young  men  for  the  first  (emester's  class 
was  a  problem. 

At  that  time  In  Dallas,  special  education 
classes  were  Umlted  to  a  few  elementary 
schools.  High  school  offered  iiothlng  to  re- 
tarded students  but  oontln^Bd  frustration. 
These  yotingsters  usually  left  school  at  age 
16  and  often  bad  not  been  d^cnoaed  as  re- 
tarded by  the  school.  Later.  ^ft«r  tbe  Dallas 
Independent  School  District  xleveloped  pro- 


cedures to  IdenUfy  them— and  the  project's 
potential  was  demonstrated — enrollment  dif- 
ficulty vanished.  Initially,  when  a  few  pro- 
spective students  were  located,  parents  were 
often  dubious  about  their  sons  or  daughter's 
working  and  were  reluctant  to  put  them  In 
another  school  situation  where  they  might 
fall  again.  And,  too.  they  were  apt  to  ob- 
serve, "The  Dallas  Vocational  School  Just 
doesn't  look  like  a  school." 

Twelve  boys,  though,  did  enroll  the  first 
semester.  They  were  assigned  a  corner  of  the 
facility  and  expected  to  stay  clear  of  any 
vocational  classes  In  progress.  Having  no 
fixed  curriculum,  the  teacher  had  to  be  re- 
sourceful. Using  some  surplus  paint,  he  and 
the  bovs  painted  everything  In  the  facility 
that  looked  like  It  might  need  a  coat.  In- 
cluding a  section  of  the  wall.  Then  the  paint 
ran  out.  Frantic  for  something  to  do,  the 
teacher  appealed  to  a  colleague.  She  turned 
over  some  old  furniture  for  reflnlshlng.  The 
boys  kept  busy. 

A  unit  for  girls  was  sUrted  the  second 
semester.  Learning  good  grooming  habits  was 
the  first  assignment  for  these  new  students. 
Their  presence  caused  some  nervousness 
on  the  part  of  the  school  administrator,  who 
had  them  fenced  Into  a  private  section.  Even- 
tually, with  their  teacher's  help,  they  won 
more  freedom  and  a  social  vote  of  con- 
fidence. 

Those  first  years  with  the  project  rep- 
resented on-the-job  training  for  all  the  pro- 
fessionals Involved.  A  curriculum  evolved 
that  was  as  flexible  as  possible  In  order  to 
meet  Individual  needs.  The  students  had  so 
many  vital  things  to  learn— how  to  use  pub- 
lic transportation,  how  to  get  along  with 
people,  and  how  to  have  desirable  work  habits 
and  attitudes.  Many  had  never  been  given 
any  responsibilities  at  home.  The  teachers 
sent  notes  to  their  parents  suggesUng  chores 
the  studente  be  allowed  to  do. 

Then,  few  people  thought  the  retarded 
could  hold  a  Job  other  than  dishwashing  or 
carwashlng  The  instructors  of  vocational 
trades  at  the  school  were  reluctant  to  accept 
retarded  students  Into  their  classes.  Choosing 
some  who  appeared  capable  of  learning  more 
sophisticated  skills,  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor persuaded  trade  Instructors  to  take 
them  into  classes.  Gradually,  the  students 
won  over  the  Instructors. 

Success  required  strenuous  cooperation. 
The  principal  of  the  Dallas  Vocational  School 
administered  the  two  units — one  for  young 
men  and  one  for  young  women.  The  ofllce 
of  special  education  processed  applications 
and  worked  in  a  consultative  capacity  with 
the  teachers.  A  counselor  from  VRD  received 
the  appUcaUons,  secured  diagnostic  data,  es- 
Ubllshed  eligibility,  counseled  and  planned 
with  the  client  and  parents,  and  secured  on- 
the-job  training  and  employment  for  the 
clients  as  they  were  ready  for  these  steps. 

Placement  for  the  Job-ready  retarded  re- 
quired a  tremendous  selling  Job.  Persistently 
calling  on  friends  and  keeping  In  touch  with 
many  community  resources,  the  VR  counselor 
gradually  opened  employment  opportunltl«%. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  students'  first  6 
weeks,  parents  were  invited  to  a  school  meet- 
ing and  were  asked  to  report  on  any  changes 
in  their  children's  behavior  that  they  had 
noted  since  the  project  began.  Some  of  the 
comments  were : 

"He  comes  home,  hungry  and  tired,  ready 
for  dinner  and  sleep." 

"He  tells  us  that  we  have  not  b«en  taking 
care  of  otir  lawn  mower,  as  the  oU  la  supposed 
to  be  changed  regularly." 

"She  tells  me  that  I  should  be  more  saving 
In  buying  groceries." 
"She  wanu  to  help  me  more." 
"She  acts  more  independent,  actually  has 
a  feeling  of  worth." 

"She  does  her  own  clothes  and  fixes  her 
own  hair." 

"He  never  wanted  to  go  to  regular  school, 
but  he  can't  wait  to  get  to  tbe  vocational 
school." 


At  the  end  of  its  3-year  grant,  the  project 
had  gained  school  and  community  acceptance 
as  well  as  statewide  and  regional  recognition. 
Of  all  the  students  completing  the  project's 
program  during  this  period.  61  percent  were 
considered  successes.  The  VRD  and  the  school 
district  decided  to  continue  their  Joint  un- 
dertaking with  a  pro  raU  plan  for  financing. 
The  Texas  Education  Agency  was  encouraged 
to  extend  this  successful  venture  by  initiat- 
ing a  sUtewlde  cooperative,  school-work  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  high  school  students. 
The  VRD.  the  Special  Education  Division, 
and  the  school  districts  Joined  resources  to 
start  what  Is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
first  such  statewide  cooperative  venture. 
However,  the  Dallas  Vocational  School  re- 
mained a  unique  facility  where  students 
could  partlclate  In  a  vocational.  Individual- 
ized curriculum  in  an  Industrial  setting. 

Administering  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  retarded  youth  Is  not  the  only 
responsibility  of  the  Dallas  Vocational 
School.  In  1960  a  program  for  school  drop- 
outs was  started.  Called  the  coordinated  vo- 
cational academic  program,  It  offers  trade- 
type  training  to  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  21.  This  program  receives  some 
Federal  financial  assistance  through  the 
Texas  Educational  Agency.  VRD  places  a  few 
boys  In  this  program  to  teach  them  a  spe- 
cific Uade.  Some  of  the  boys  are  Juvenile 
offenders  who  have  not  profited  from  their 
other  public  school  experiences.  A  large  pro- 
gram. It  currently  has  about  160  students. 
The  two  groups  coexist  smoothly  and  some- 
times participate  In  the  same  classes. 

The  list  of  courses  offered  at  the  school 
shows  the  broad  range  of  vocational  choices. 
Training  Is  available  In  auto  body  repair, 
auto  painting,  auto  seat  covers,  bricklaying, 
crafts  and  plastics,  dry  cleaning  and  laun- 
dry, dupllcaUng  devices,  furniture  uphol- 
stery, home  appliance  repair,  homemaklng 
and  handicrafts,  machine  operations,  power 
mechanics,  service  station  training,  sheet 
metal  Uyout  and  practice,  supermarket  op- 
erations, and  combination  welding. 

Carlos  M.  Johnson,  assistant  principal  and 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  two  groups 
at  the  school.  Insists  that  all  students  be 
treated  like  men  and  women  "on  the  Job" 
and  expects  them  to  respond  In  like  manner. 
As  students  do  everywhere,  though,  they 
manage  some  fun.  After  the  Instructor  m 
bricklaying  had  hU  students  build  a  brick 
planter  in  their  work  area,  some  neighbor- 
hood foliage  appeared,  transplanted  to  the 
new  container.  The  planter  remains,  a  pleas- 
ant green  mascot  amid  the  bricklaying  and 
mortar-pouring  activities  In  a  comer  of  the 
facility. 

Some  studenu  In  the  retarded  group  be- 
come employable  after  3  to  6  months'  train- 
ing. Occasionally,  a  student  spends  as  long  as 
3  years.  The  average  length  of  time  In  train- 
ing Is  1  year.  One  boy  who  had  an  IQ  of  55 
and  was  hard  of  hearing,  received  personal 
and  work  adjustment  training  and  tried 
nearly  all  vocational  areas  His  counselor  and 
teachers  nearly  gave  up  on  him.  but  today  he 
Is  employed  as  a  sander.  He  earns  $125  per 
hour  and  has  been  holding  the  Job  1  year. 

The  curriculum  for  the  retarded  Is  based 
on  research  findings  indicating  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  mentally  retarded  worker  and 
how  he  reacts  socUlly  with  his  coworkers  and 
supervisors  is  more  Important  for  success  on 
a  Job  than  la  knowing  how  to  do  a  specific 
Job.  To  aim  for  the  acceptable  attitudes  and 
social  traits  Is  the  purpose  of  those  activities 
liUseled  "personal  or  work  adjustment  train- 
ing." Students  who  show  a  capability  for 
learning  the  specific  skills  of  a  trade  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  this.  Often  they  do 
not  get  their  first  Jobs  In  vocations  for  which 
they  have  had  training;  still,  the  structured 
experiences  at  the  school  helped  them  gain 
confidence  and  other  assets  they  n«eded  to 
bold  a  Job. 

As  there  are  no  walls  inside  the  school,  a 
student  can  easily  observe  different  types  o( 
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vocational  training  and  widen  his  occupa- 
tional knowledge.  Only  chain  link  fences  or 
cabinets  separate  one  training  area  from  an- 
other. A  boy  can  have  a  chance  to  try  weld- 
ing, for  example,  even  though  his  test  scores 
may  Indicate  his  chances  for  learning  weld- 
ing are  poor.  Sometimes  the  retarded  will 
surprise  everyone.  Including  themselves,  with 
what  they  can  achieve.  One  memorable  young 
man  won  third  place  In  a  contest  sponsored 
by  a  welding  machine  company  with  speci- 
fications and  photographs  of  his  arc  welding 
project. 

Most  project  stvidents  do  find  some  level 
at  which  they  can  be  successful.  If  the  stu- 
dent falls  on  his  first  outside  Job,  he  can  re- 
turn and  get  help  to  find  out  what  went 
wrong  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Of  the  total  925  students  enrolled  In  the 
project  up  to  this  school  year,  65  percent 
have  been  employed  on  a  full-time  basis.  The 
average  hourly  wage  of  this  group  Is  nearly 
$1.  Many  of  them  earn  over  $1.30  per  hour; 
while  a  limited  number  earn  $2.50  to  $2.75 
per  hour.  For  the  most  part,  the  Jobs  these 
students  hold  involve  routine  tasks.  Most  of 
the  boys,  and  many  of  the  girls,  get  their 
first  Jobs  In  the  restaurant  business. 

Eventually,  vocational  adjustment  coordi- 
nators (VAC'S) — one  for  the  boys  and  one  for 
the  girls — were  added  to  the  project's  staff. 
The  VAC'S  give  dally,  full-time  supervision 
to  the  students,  recommend  or  find  Job 
training  stations,  and  otherwise  assist  the 
VR  counselor  In  carrying  out  rehabilitation 
plans  for  each  Individual.  The  school  has 
seven  full-time  teachers.  Some  are  trained 
In  special  education,  some  In  Industrial  arts, 
and  some  come  from  Industry. 

A  student  enters  the  VR  project  through 
referral  by  his  teacher  or  by  a  VR  counselor. 
Every  referred  person  Is  accepted  for  an 
Initial  evaluation.  For  the  girls,  this  takes 
place  in  the  homemaklng  unit,  where  sec- 
tions exist  for  Uvlng,  kitchen,  and  laundry 
areas.  Modem  kitchen  and  laundry  equip- 
ment are  being  used.  The  girls  learn  valu- 
able lessons  by  serving  lunch,  brought  In 
from  an  outside  cafeteria,  and  cleaning  up 
after  meals. 

They  also  learn  the  rudimentary  social 
and  personal  traits  required  for  adequate 
living  or  holding  a  Job.  When  ready,  they 
are  moved  Into  vocational  training — primar- 
ily in  dry  cleaning  or  duplicating  machines. 
Sometimes  they  are  trained  on  the  Job,  often 
In  food  service  or  packaging  and  assembly 
work  outside  the  school. 

Boys  get  their  first  evaluation  In  a  crafts 
section.  Here,  Interests  and  abilities  to  use 
tools  can  be  determined.  While  the  boys  get 
attltudlnal  shaping,  they  work  on  tasks  in- 
volving custodial  work,  furniture  refinlsh- 
Ing,  maintenance,  painting,  and  service  sta- 
tion work.  If  a  boy  Indicates  by  his  work 
habits  and  performance  that  he  Is  capable 
of  doing  work  of  a  more  technical  nature,  he 
may  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  many  regu- 
lar vocational  training  areas. 

Through  cooperation  with  Industry,  the 
school  offers  training  geared  toward  the  Im- 
mediate needs  of  employers.  An  example  of 
this  cooperation  Is  the  duplicating  equip- 
ment placed  In  the  school  by  business  firms. 
The  substantial  equipment  Inventory  In- 
cludes mimeograph,  dry-photo  copiers, 
thermofaz  copier,  plastic  bookbinding  ma- 
chine, electronic  scanner,  silk  screen  mimeo- 
graph, A.  B.  Dick  360  offset,  MultlUth  1260 
offset,  Dlazo  copy  machine,  sign  press,  liquid 
copy  machines,  electric  hole  punch,  electric 
paper  cutter,  spirit  duplicator,  and  modern 
typewriters. 

With  this  equipment,  the  school  can  han- 
dle contract  work  and  give  the  students  real 
Job  experience.  Actual  customer  work  Is  also 
done  In  dry  cleaning,  auto  repair  and  paint- 
ing, and  upholstery. 

Students  who  are  competent  on  the  du- 
plicating machines  can  often  get  dvll  service 
Jobs.  And  competent  they  can  get.  Mary  Lee 
McLaughlin,  who  has  been  with  the  VR  proj- 
ect since  the  first  girl's  unit  started  and 


Is  now  a  VAC  at  the  school,  enjoys  recalling 
the  time  when  a  new  instructor  for  the 
machines  began  work  without  knowing  bow 
to  cq>erate  all  of  the  machines.  He  was  soon 
checked  out  on  all  of  them  by  two  retarded 
girls. 

A  realistic  mockup  of  a  supermarket,  with 
stocked  shelves  and  produce  bins,  was  set  up 
In  the  school  by  local  grocery  stores.  This 
gives  students  a  realistic  setting  for  learn- 
ing skills  such  as  xislng  a  scale,  stocking,  and 
cashiering. 

The  school  la  conducted  on  the  same 
time  schedule  as  the  other  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  All  Instruction  Is  related  to 
Job  and  community  living,  however,  with  a 
mlnlmiun  of  formal  classroom  work.  A 
learning  center  Is  being  developed  to  Include 
equipment  for  Individual  programed  learn- 
ing. A  teacher  Is  available  to  assist  students 
in  the  center. 

During  the  past  10  years,  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  retarded  In  Texas  have  been 
used.  The  results  have  been  Impressive.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  rehabilitated  retarded 
clients  amounted  to  19  percent  of  the  total 
VRD  rehabilitations  for  the  year. 

Since  1964,  one  hundred  or  more  students 
have  been  enrolled  each  year  in  the  Dallas 
Vocational  School  VR  project.  Many  other 
retarded  youth  are  served  through  coopera- 
tive VR  units  m  their  local  public  schools 
or  through  other  programs.  The  Dallas  school 
continues  to  be  a  unique  public  school  fa- 
cility In  the  State  with  Its  many  vocational 
opportunities  available  to  the  retarded  and 
to  other  nonacademlc  oriented  youth. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  An  act  (HJl.  15628) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

TBI  ECONOMIC  CONBEQITKNCES  Or  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cambodian  intervention  has  raised  many 
questions  involving  congressional  re- 
sponsibility for  spending,  budgeting,  and 
in  many  other  vital  respects.  Today  I 
Intend  to  discuss  these  significant  eco- 
nomic implications. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  forecast  of  a 
budget  surplus  of  $1.3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1971  will  not  occxir.  This  small  esti- 
mated fiscal  year  1971  surplus  has  dis- 
appeared even  before  fiscal  year  1971 
has  begun. 

While  no  new  official  budget  figures 
have  been  given,  the  decline  in  corporate 
profits  will  brlJag  a  major  fall  ofiF  in 
receijTts.  And  several  of  the  gimmicks 
and  jerry-built  estimates  on  which  the 
$1.3  billion  surplus  was  based,  have  now 
been  exposed  for  all  to  see.  One  example 
alone  will  suffice.  The  President's  wholly 
unrealistic  budget  request  for  a  post- 
ponement until  January   1971   of  the 


postal  and  civil  service  pay  raises  due 
on  July  1,  1970,  has  been  replaced  by  a 
pay  increase  which  adde^  $1.2  billion 
to  fiscal  year  1970  outlays  and  will  add 
additional  amounts  to  the  1971  estimates 
of  expenditures. 

We  should  face  the  facts.  Instead  of  a 
$1.3  billion  surplus  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
we  now  face  both  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tures— pay  increases,  interest  payments, 
farm  price  supports — and  a  decrease  in 
receipts — from  corporate  profits,  offshore 
oil  leases,  a  delayed  postal  rate  increase — 
which  have  turned  around  the  fiscal  year 
1971  estimate  from  a  slight  surplus  to 
a  deficit  of  several  billions.  While  the 
details  have  yet  to  be  made  public,  this 
basic  truth  has  been  admitted  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  UnofBcial  estimates  are 
that  the  deficit  from  these  causes  alone 
will  run  as  high  as  $5  billion. 

WE    ASE    NOW    nr    A    RECESSION 

The  figiires  released  Friday  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  indicate  that  we 
are  now  in  a  recession  as  reportedly  de- 
fined by  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  The  gross  national 
product  has  now  declined  for  two  succes- 
sive quarters. 

The  first  quarter  figure  has  now  been 
revised  downward  by  some  $2.6  billion 
from  the  preliminary  estimates.  It  now 
stands  at  $959.6  billion.  In  constant  1958 
dollars  it  fell  from  $730.6  billion  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1969  to  $724.3  bilUon  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1970.  This  is  very 
disheartening  economic  news. 

The  figures  for  corporate  profits  show 
a  sharp  decline  in  Uie  first  quarter  of 
1970.  The  figures  released  Friday  show 
a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $85 
biUion  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970.  This 
is  $6^4  billion  less  than  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1969  and  more  than  $10  biUion 
below  the  record  high  profits  attained  in 
the  first  two  quarters  of  1969. 

But  there  is  more  fiscal  bad  news.  Wc 
must  face  up  to  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  Cambodia.  There  will  be  addi- 
tional Increases  In  spending  because  of 
war. 

Unfortunately,  administration  spokes- 
men, including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  stubbornly  and  fool- 
ishly refuse  to  admit  it.  They  persist  in 
stating  that  the  military  operations  in 
Cambodia  are  not  expected  to  add  to  to- 
tal defense  spending  in  1970  or  1971. 
Such  a  judgment  was  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  late  as  May  9  In  his  speech  at  Hot 
Springs.  But  that  Is  merely  putting  their 
heads  in  the  sand. 

The  President's  actions  in  Cambodia 
will  raise  the  cost  of  the  war.  Military 
expenditures  in  Southeast  Asia  will  rise. 
Whatever  views  we  as  individual  Amer- 
icans may  hold  about  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  launching  the  Cambodian  expedi- 
tion, we  can  be  sure  that  as  night  fol- 
lows day  the  costs  of  the  war  will  go  up. 
We  must  face  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  later  I  shall 
document  that,  and  indicate  exactly  why 
the  costs  of  the  Cambodian  war  are  sure 
to  rise. 

The  question  then  becomes,  What  can 
we  do  about  it?  How  can  we  prevent  in- 
flation from  continuing,  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  business  community,  and 
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provide  for  our  sUrved  dom^sUc  needs 
at  the  same  time  that  miliUrji*  and  other 
costs  rise  and  receipts  go  dowyi? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treisury  in  a 
speech  before  the  Business  CouncU  at 
Hot  Springs.  Va..  on  May  9  sattd  that  for 
the  administraUon  to  remaiin  flscaUy 
responsible  may  require  eithe 
notnics  or  an  enlargement 
base,  which  is  a  polite  euphei 
tax  Increase. 

And  the  Washington  SUr  ,  . 
Sunday.  May  10.  that  admiiujtration  of- 
ficials indicated  Saturday  that  Federal 
spending  increases  probably  K'H  compel 
President  Nixon  to  ask  Congoess  to  raise 
taxes  next  year. 

But  I  say  that  it  would  be  i  nconscion- 
able  to  raise  toxes  now.  The  country  is 
sliding  into  an  economic  recession.  Taxes 
are  already  too  high.  Further  nore.  in  my 
judgment,  the  country  would  not  accept 
a  tax  Increase  to  pay  for  the  lailiUry  ad- 
ventures in  Vietnam  and  Ciimbodia.  in 
the  present  public  attitude.  It  is  diffi- 
cult enough  to  raise  taxes  for  a  war 
which  has  the  support  of  the  American 
people — even  in  World  Wiir  n.  only 
about  a  third  of  the  cost  of  he  war  was 
paid  for  through  increased  taxes,  while 
the  remaining  two- thirds  was  paid  for 
through  borrowing  or   inflation. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  an  unpopulfir  and  con- 
troversial war  which  is  de^ly  opposed 
and  strongly  resisted  by  d  very,  very 
large  proportion  of  the  American  people. 
The  suggestion  of  the  Secietary  of  the 
Treasury  that  we  could  or  fehould  raise 
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taxes  to  avoid  a  deficit  is  both  wrong 
and  wholly  unrealistic.  , 

In  the  present  circumstances  there  is 
only  one  way  to  meet  theke  problems. 
That  way  is  to  cut  spending.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  SecreUry  did  I  not  specify 
where  we  might  impose  rigio  economics. 
But  there  ia  one  place  apd  only  one 
place  where  big  spending  can  be  cut. 
That  is  the  $75  billion  defense  budget 
proposed  for  next  year.        I 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  to 
make  big  cuta  In  the  regtlar  miliUry 
budget  in  order  to  offset  t«e  certain  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  decrease  in  revenues  from  the 
slump.  Unless  that  is  done,  tee  are  bound 
to  have  a  new  round  of  price  increases, 
a  huge  unbalanced  budget,  and  a  new 
economic  crisis. 

Let  me  develop  the  argiuients  both  as 
to  why  the  costs  of  the  wai  will  increase 
and  why  cutting  the  regulir  fiscal  year 
1971  militory  budget  Is  the  only  feasible 
way  to  meet  the  new  and  serious  prob- 
lem of  the  budget  deficit  aid  the  escala- 
tion in  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

THK  COSTS  OF  TKI  WAt  WIiJl  INCMIASK 

On  April  30.  the  Preadent  of  the 
United  SUtes  ordered  An^rican  troops 
Into  Cambodia.  Here  is  the  indication 
and  the  documentation  that  this  Cam- 
bodian adventure  is  going  to  cost  money 
in  a  subsUntial  amount.  Reports  are  that 
some  20.000  American  and  20.000  South 
Vietrmmese  troops  are  involved  in  mili- 
Ury operations  into  Nortft  Vietnamese- 
Vietcong  sanctuaries  aloeg  the  South 
Vietnamese-Cambodian  border. 

Some  solace  for  those  0f  us  who  op- 
pose this  action  has  come  from  the  Pres- 
ident in  hla  promlae  th»t|  he  wiU  limit 


the  penetration  of  troops  into  Cambodia 
to  19  to  21  miles  and  that  he  wlU  with- 
draw the  American  troops  entirely  from 
Cambodia  by  July.  1  In  addition,  he  has 
Justified  the  Cambodian  operation,  in 
part,  on  grounds  that  it  wiU  make  it 
possible  to  carry  out  his  pledge  to  remove 
an  additional  150,000  American  troops 
from  Vietnam  by  next  spring. 

We  all  hope  that  events  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  President  to  adhere  to 
these  limits  and  that  the  Cambodian  ex- 
pediUon  will  become.  In  fact,  a  means 
to  advance  the  date  when  our  troops 
can  leave  Vietnam  entirely. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  thrust  into 
Cambodia,  the  troops  and  ammunition 
involved,  the  planes,  tanks,  and  support- 
ing helicopters,  and  the  suppUes  needed 
to  support  them  are  bound  to  cost  mon- 
ey and  to  raise  the  costs  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  ground  troops  sent 
into  Cambodia,  at  least  four  new  major 
bombing  missions  over  North  Vietnam 
have  token  place  since  April  30.  Fifty 
to  100  planes  flew  240  mUes  deep  into 
North  Vietnam  during  each  of  them. 

Furthermore,  in  any  military  expedi- 
tion of  this  kind,  every  commander  will 
insist  upon  adequate  reserves  of  ammu- 
nition, troops,  planes,  tanks,  and  sup- 
plies. There  are.  therefore,  not  only  built- 
up  costs  Involved  in  this  endeavor,  but 
reserve  and  replacement  costs  as  well. 

An  increase  in  the  costs  of  the  war  is 
also  indicated  by  the  casualty  figxu-es. 
The  weekly  casualty  report  released  May 
14  showed  the  highest  American  casual- 
ties in  8  months  and  the  highest  South 
Vietnamese  casualties  in  27  months. 

WhUe  American  troops  were  only  in- 
directly involved  and  were  very  careful 
to  avoid  exceeding  the  19-mlle  limit,  the 
cost  of  the  forays  up  the  Mekong  River 
by  a  flotilla  of  ships  was  obviously  borne 
to  some  considerable  degree  by  the  Unit- 
ed Stotes. 

Finally,  we  propose  to  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  even  after  we 
leave  Cambodia  and  withdraw  further 
troops  from  Vietnam.  And  there  is  as  yet 
no  guarantee  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  even  the  United  States  will  not  be 
Involved  In  further  forays,  incursions, 
and  expeditions.  At  least,  the  adminis- 
tration is  arguing  that  we  should  not  tie 
their  hands,  in  arguing  against  the  pend- 
ing amendments. 

All  of  this  will  cost  money.  In  my  judg- 
ment tens  of  mUlions  of  additional  funds 
are  at  stake.  Unless  some  unusually 
fortuitous  events  take  place,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  additional  costs 
of  the  Cambodian  expedition  and  the 
stepup  in  fighting  in  Vietnam  are  several 
billions  more  than  has  been  budgeted. 

And  if  the  Cambodian  operation  ties 
down  our  troops  for  a  period  longer  than 
anticipated,  or  If  It  leads  to  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war,  then  the  costs  will  go 
up  even  more. 

With  the  shift  In  the  1971  budget  from 
precarious  surplus  to  an  admitted  and 
growing  and  substantial  deficit  In  the 
context  of  a  situation  where  we  have  al- 
ready failed  to  stop  Inflation  and  where 
prices  are  continuing  to  rise,  the  one 
thing  that  could  really  put  a  strain  on 
the  economy  at  this  time  is  a  rapid  In- 
crease in  spending  as  a  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam-Cambodian War. 


The  huge  inflation  brought  about  by 
the  escalation  in  the  Vietnam  war  in  the 
fiscal  year  1986-67  period  has  not  yet 
been  brought  under  control.  The  pes- 
simism engendered  by  the  failure  of  the 
administration's  anti-inflationary  poli- 
cies— if  indeed  they  have  carried  out  any 
meaningful  anti-inflationary  policies — 
has  rocked  the  financial  community  and 
sent  the  stock  market  Into  a  tollspin. 


DREAM    WORLD 

But  already  the  administration  ap- 
pears to  be  living  In  a  dream  world.  The 
assurances  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Kennedy,  at  Hot  Springs,  that 
the  economic  and  budgetary  impact  of 
the  escalation  in  Cambodia  would  be 
negligible,  are  Impossible  to  accept. 

This  is  where  many  of  us  came  in.  The 
same  thing  was  said  when  the  Vietnam 
war  was  escalated.  In  fiscal  year  1966. 
new  obligational  authority  for  Vietnam 
was  $14  billion  more  than  the  estimate  in 
the  budget.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  new  ob- 
ligation authority  for  Vietnam  was  $12 
bUlion  in  excess  of  the  budget  figure. 

And  the  same  thing  happened  to 
spending.  Vietnam  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1967  rose  from  a  $10  bUlion  estimate 
in  the  budget  to  $20  bUlion  before  the 
year  was  out. 

As  a  result,  when  the  bUls  became  due 
we  incurred  an  $8  billion  deficit  in  fis- 
cal year  1967  and  a  $25.2  biUion  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  inflation  from 
which  we  are  stUl  suffering,  was  induced 
by  the  failure  to  act  at  that  time  and 
because  too  many  officials  viewed  the 
world  through  rose-colored  glasses. 

At  that  time,  just  as  we  are  hearing 
now.  we  received  assurances  from  the 
President  and  his  advisers  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  budgetary  impacts  of  the  Vi- 
etnam war  would  be  much  smaller  than 
they  were. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  saying  which 
admirably  describes  the  danger  we  face 
of  once  again  underestimating  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  Indochinese 
war. 

Pool  me  once,  shame  on  you.  Fool  me 
twice,  shame  on  me. 

It  cost  us  a  $25  billion  deflcit  and 
massive  inflation  to  learn  our  lesson  once. 
Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  twice. 

WHAT    TO    DO    KBOVT    IT 

In  situations  of  this  kind,  certain  ele- 
mentory  steps  can  be  taken.  They  are 
familiar  to  every  businessman,  econ- 
omist, and  Budget  and  Treasury  official. 
If  this  were  merely  a  classroom  exercise 
one  might  recommend  teklng  any  one  or 
a  combination  or  all  of  the  following 
actions.  They  are.  flrst,  decrease  the 
money  supply  and  tighten  monetary 
policy;  second.  Increase  toxes  to  de- 
crease spending  in  the  private  sector  and 
pay  for  the  Increased  cost  of  the  war  in 
the  public  sector:  third,  resort  to  guide- 
lines and  persuasion  and  forms  of  credit 
restrictions  In  an  effort  to  keep  prices 
and  wages  and  credit  in  line;  and 
fourth,  reduce  spending  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  spending  for 
the  war. 

Those  are  the  classic  classroom  things 
to  do.  But  the  problem  we  face  now  is 
that  not  aU  of  them  are  available  to  us. 
Because  of  past  policies,  administra- 
tion reluctonce,  preconceived  predllec- 
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tions,  and  public  opposition  to  the  war, 
the  options  are  now  limited — and  I  mean 
very  limited. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  there  is 
only  one  clear  course  of  action.  That  is 
to  cut  the  regular  militory  budget  and 
to  cut  it  hard  in  order  to  pay  for  the  in- 
creased costs  of  Cambodian  expedition, 
balance  the  budget,  prevent  runaway  in- 
flation, release  funds  for  housing  and 
construction  in  the  private  sector,  and 
restore  confidence  to  the  business  and 
economic  community. 

That  this  Is  so  is  clear  from  a  stote- 
ment  of  the  facts. 

TIGHTER    MONETARY    POLICY    IS    NOT    POSSIBLE 

We  do  not  now  have  the  option,  which 
in  other  circumstonces  might  be  avail- 
able to  the  economic  authorities,  to 
tighten  money.  Money  is  now  as  tight  as 
it  can  possibly  become.  There  is  no  more 
room  to  act. 

The  prime  interest  rate — the  rate 
banks  charge  to  their  best  customers — is 
now  at  8  percent. 

In  March,  mortgage  rates  were  at  9.29 
percent  for  FHA  mortgages.  We  are  al- 
ready in  a  housing  depression  but  with 
the  greatest  backlog  of  housing  needs  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Four  to  6  months  prime  commercial 
paper  is  at  8  percent.  High  grade  mu- 
nicipals are  bringing  more  than  6.5  per- 
cent and,  of  course,  they  are  tox  exempt. 

Prom  June  of  1969  to  February  of 
1970,  there  was  virtually  no  growth  In 
the  money  supply  in  this  country.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  a  change  in  policy 
and  some  growth  is  taking  place,  as  well 
as  some  limited  monetory  growth. 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  way 
to  tighten  money  now.  To  further 
tighten  money,  raise  interest  rates,  and 
reduce  the  limited  funds  now  available 
for  housing  would  be  unconscionable. 

Tightening  the  monetory  screws  at 
this  time  is  no  option. 

In  fact,  what  we  need  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  opposite  policy  is  carried 
out.  We  need  a  relaxation  in  the  tight 
money  policy  and  a  reduction  in  Interest 
rates.  The  recent  policies  have  not  only 
brought  a  housing  crisis  but  have  in 
part — a  signiflcaoit  part — been  respon- 
sible for  a  level  of  imemployment  of  4.8 
percent  and  rising,  according  even  to  the 
testimony  of  the  administration's  own 
witnesses.  Arthur  Burns  told  us,  just  this 
past  week,  that  he  anticipated  unem- 
ployment would  continue  to  rise. 

That  is  the  highest  level  In  5  years. 
It  means  there  are  1.3  million  more  men 
and  women  out  of  work  than  in  January 
1968  when  President  Nixon  took  office. 
But  it  means  even  more  as  well  for  cer- 
tain individuals  and  groups. 

Unemployment  for  Negroes  and  other 
minorities  is  double  that  for  whites,  or 
8.7  percent  as  against  4.3  percent. 

Teenage  unemployment  Is  over  16  per- 
cent. Construction  workers  un«npIoy- 
ment  Is  at  8.1  percent,  and  8.8  percent 
of  nonfarm  laborers  were  out  of  work 
in  April. 

We  should  decrease,  not  Increase,  in- 
terest rates.  A  reduction  in  Interest  rates 
could  spur  housing  which  in  turn  has 
extremely  healthy  ramifications  for  the 
entire  economy.  An  increase  in  housing 
construction  not  only  benefits  those  who 


need  a  home,  it  stimulates  almost  every 
Industry  and  every  trade — lumber,  brick, 
and  cement.  It  stimulates  the  market 
for  plumbing,  hardware,  carpets,  and 
furniture.  It  helps  the  sale  of  durable 
goods — refrigerators,  stoves,  furnaces, 
and  air  conditioners. 

A  loosening  of  money,  a  reduction  in 
interest  rates,  and  the  stimulation  of 
housing  production  has  effects  and  per- 
mutotlons  of  a  thousand  fold. 

This  in  turn  stimulates  employment — 
especially  employment  for  construction 
workers  and  for  blacks  and  for  laborers 
and  teenagers — all  those  categories  now 
hard  hit  and  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment. 

If  we  build  housing,  we  can  put  the 
unemployed  to  work  and  stimulate  al- 
most every  sector  of  the  economy.  And 
to  do  this  does  not  require  huge  Federal 
outlays.  Instead,  it  requires  a  cut  in  ex- 
penditures which  will  help  stop  infla- 
tion, relax  money,  and  reduce  interest 
rates.  More  than  any  other  activity, 
housing  can  put  men  to  work,  stimulate 
the  economy,  help  reduce  prices,  teke  up 
the  slack  from  a  fall  off  In  Government 
or  militory  spending,  and  satisfy  urgent 
social  needs. 

There  is  an  old  saying  which  applies 
particularly  to  this  situation;  namely, 
that  a  rising  tide  floats  all  the  boats. 

TAXES    ALREADY    TOO    HIGH 

The  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  said 
that  flscal  responsibility  may  require  an 
enlargement  of  our  tax  base — In  effect, 
that  we  should  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
increased  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
to  offset  the  flscal  year  1971  deflcit.  In 
my  view,  as  I  have  said,  that  is  neither 
practical  nor  desirable.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

The  burden  of  taxation  on  the  average 
American  is  now  much  too  high.  Instead 
of  raising  toxes,  we  should  be  trying  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  taxes. 

At  the  Federal  level  we  now  collect 
about  $91  billion  in  personal  income 
toxes,  $35  billion  in  corporate  income 
taxes,  although,  as  I  have  indicated,  that 
will  fall  because  of  the  recession,  because 
they  are  vulnerable  to  a  cutback  In 
economic  activity,  and  $26  billion  from 
excises,  customs,  estote  taxes  and  others, 
which  are  regressive  sale  taxes,  by  and 
large.  In  addition,  social  security  taxes 
and  contributions  take  another  $49  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  very  large  tax  burden 
which  is  borne  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Stotes  with  remarkable  equa- 
nimity. 

THE    BURDEN    OF    INCREASED    STATE     AND    LOCAL 
TAXES 

But  that  is  not  all.  What  is  really 
causing  the  consternation  is  the  terrible 
burden  of  toxation  at  the  Stote  and  local 
level.  In  addition  to  the  $200  billion  tax 
bill  paid  by  American  citizens  to  the 
Federal  Government,  they  paid  over  $82 
billion  to  Stote  and  local  governments 
In  1969.  This  was  an  Increase  in  taxes  of 
over  $9  billion  from  the  $73  billion  paid 
In  1968  or  a  13-percent  increase  in  Stote 
and  local  government  taxes. 

At  the  Stote  and  local  level,  between 
1968  and  1969.  there  was  a  9.5-percent 
increase  in  property  taxes,  a  14.4-per- 
cent iiKrease  in  general  sales  taxes,  a  24- 
percent  Increase  in  individual  income 


taxes,  a  33-percent  increase  in  corporate 
income  toxes.  and  an  8-  to  12-percent  in- 
crease in  other  taxes  such  as  motor  vehi- 
cle licenses,  and  motor  fuels. 

Altogether,  there  was  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  tax  burden  at  the  Stote 
and  local  level  between  1968  and  1969.  It 
fell  most  heavily  on  those  letist  able  to 
pay  because  in  almost  every  instance 
these  are  regressive  taxes. 

The  slight  reduction  in  Federal  income 
toxes  passed  in  1969,  by  no  means  offset 
the  increase  in  Stote  and  local  toxes.  Es- 
pecially, it  does  not  offset  the  terrible 
sense  of  injustice  generated  because  of 
the  increase  In  these  regressive  toxes  and 
because  so  many  wealthy  individuals  at 
all  levels  escape  their  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden. 

Thus,  it  is  not  desirable  to  raise  toxes 
when  such  high  rates  exist  and  when 
such  Inequities  exist.  But  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  do  so  even  if  it  were  desirable. 

With  the  great  ferment  in  the  country 
and  the  Intense  and  growing  opposition 
by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  war,  a  prop>osal  to  raise 
toxes  to  offset  the  Increased  costs  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  the  Cambodian  ex- 
pedition would  merely  pour  fuel  on  an 
already  incendiary  situation. 

For  any  one  even  to  suggest  a  course 
would  be  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it. 

PERSUASION    AND    JAW    BONING 

The  President,  if  he  would,  could  re- 
sort to  various  forms  of  persuasion,  to 
the  institution  of  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines, and  to  various  forms  of  credit  con- 
trols. 

For  months,  some  of  us  have  been 
pressing  him  to  do  some  or  all  of  these 
things.  We  have  passed  major  legisla- 
tion— the  Proxmire  bill — giving  him  au- 
thority in  these  areas,  especially  the  au- 
thority to  put  a  ceiling  on  interest  rates 
and  to  roU  them  back.  But  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  have  eschewed  all 
these  forms  of  action.  They  refuse  to 
act. 

One  can  have  little  confldence  that 
they  would  now  be  used  by  an  admin- 
istration which  has  steadfasUy  refused 
to  use  them  in  the  critical  months  which 
have  just  passed. 

CUTTING    MILITARY    EXPENDITXnUa    ONLY 
REASONABLE   ALTEKMATITE 

In  the  face  of  new  Inflationary  pres- 
sures which  will  inevitobly  flow  from  the 
prospective  budget  deflcit  and  the  ac- 
tion in  Cambodia,  it  is  both  impossible 
and  undesirable  to  tighten  money,  be- 
cause money  is  now  already  too  tight 
and  interest  rates  are  excessive.  This 
would  merely  wreak  more  havoc  on 
housing  and  raise  unemployment.  It  is 
neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  raise 
taxes,  because  taxes  are  now  at  an  in- 
tolerable level,  are  unjust  in  their  ap- 
plication, and  the  vast  opposition  to  the 
war  itself  would  prevent  any  increase  to 
pay  for  expenditures  which  a  very  large 
and  intense  minority  believes  to  be  bad 
policy  or  immoral.  The  President  and 
his  advisers  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
use  other  more  gentie  forms  of  persua- 
sion, such  as  credit  controls,  or  guide- 
lines. There  is,  therefore,  only  one  policy 
left  by  which  the  new  inflationary  pres- 
sures can  be  offset. 

That  policy  is  to  cut  expenditures. 
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place  for  major  cuts  in  sp(;nding.  The 
Pentagon  is  asking  for  $71  billion  next 
year.  The  additional  funds  for  national 
defense  for  militar>'  assLstaaice,  miliUry 
constniction.  and  atomic  energy  raise 
that  figure  to  almost  $75  billion. 

Of  the  Federal  budget  of  $200  bUlion, 
almost  half  of  it  is  what  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau calls  "uncontrollable."  That  means 
about  $100  billion  is  composed  of  social 
security  payments,  interest] on  the  na- 
tional debt,  veterans  payments,  or  expen- 
ditures such  as  CCC  payments  which 
cannot  be  cut  except  by  changing  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

Of  the  $100  billion  in  "Controllable" 
items — what  we  can  cut — ^75  billion  is 
for  naUonal  defense.  If  thert  is  to  be  any 
major  cutting  of  the  Pedetal  budget  it 
must  be  made  here. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  calls  for  cut- 
ting the  military  budget.  It  is  only  by 
cutting  back  on  the  militari  budget  that 
we  can  stop  inflation,  stimulate  housing, 
restore  some  sense  of  oonflWence  in  the 
business  community,  and  pieet  evoi  a 
tn/vjiriim  of  the  priorities  ^d  needs  of 
the  civilian  economy  of  the  country. 

MO   BKWAB06    TO«   KXC^M«» 

Even  before  the  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Cambodia,  the  miliUry  budget  was  out 
of  control.  Ttie  military  raceived  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  resources  of 
the  coontry. 

Now  they  will  want  even  more. 

But  tbe  mlliUry  budget  already  con- 
tains areas  of  excesses  an(t  unnecessary 
expenditures.  To  continue  the  wastefiil- 
ness  Is  wrong.  TO  escalate  military  ex- 
penditures Is  unconscionable. 

If  the  military  Is  Intent  on  additional 
forays  Into  the  j\mgles  attd  swamps  of 
Asia,  let  them  pay  for  it  out  of  their 
existing  budget.  They  must  not  receive 
budgetary   rewards    for    ijhelr   military 


A  cut  In  the  military  pudget  Is  the 
only  means  by  which  we  aan  redtice  the 


budget  deficit  and  pay  for  the  additional 
expenditures  which  the  Cambodian  ex- 
pedition will  generate. 

The  military  excesses  are  already  so 
great  that  large  cuts  can  be  made  with- 
out endangering  the  effectiveness  of  our 
forces  or  the  lives  of  our  soldiers.  In  fact, 
the  fighting  strength  of  this  coimtry 
could  be  enhanced  by  stopping  the  gold 
plating,  increasing  the  ratio  of  combat 
to  supply  troops,  and  reforming  the  en- 
tire system  of  military  procurement  and 
supply. 

We  should  cut  the  military  budget.  II 
is  no  longer  just  a  desirable  end.  It  is 
now  a  necessity. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  economy  and  our 
present  economic  problems.  However.  I 
cannot  really  imagine  that  in  a  trillion 
dollar  economy,  the  Cambodian  incur- 
sions have  put  a  strain  on  the  economy. 
The  implication  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  that  this  incursion  is  lead- 
ing to  a  broadening  of  the  war  and  in- 
volves a  great  deal  more  in  expenditures. 
I  carmot  see  that  at  all.  I  think  the  im- 
plication is  very  strong  that  this  is  a 
very  short-term  situation. 

I  take  the  President  at  face  value  when 
he  says  that  we  will  be  out  of  there  by 
June  30. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  expense  in- 
volved will  have  a  material  effect  upon 
the  economy  if  the  business  community 
and  financial  interest"  recognize  that 
the  President  will  stick  to  his  word  And 
I  do  not  doubt  that  for  a  moment. 

So.  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  having  a 
materially  adverse  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy. I  hope  that  business  leaders  and  fi- 
nancial leaders  will  not  use  this  as  a  rea- 
son for  saying  that  the  outlook  in  the 
future  is  bleak. 

We  have  some  real  problems  to  face. 
But  I  do  not  believe  they  are  caused, 
other  than  psychologically,  by  the  incur- 
sion into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  He  has  gone  on  record,  as 
I  understand  It,  as  being  against  the 
Cambodian  action.  Considering  the  Sen- 
ator's position  that  takes  great  courage. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  understands 
the  economy  extremely  well.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee.  And  he 
has  a  brilliant  record  in  business. 

We  have  been  through  this  agadn  and 
again  in  Vietnam.  We  were  assured  by 
the  President — not  President  Nixon,  but 
President  Johnson— that  the  costs  would 
not  be  excessive.  They  underestimated 
the  costs  by  $10  billion  In  19«6.  The  New 
York  Times  called  that  the  economic 
blooper  of  the  past  10  years.  Most  peo- 
ple recognize  that  much  of  our  present 
Inflation  was  caused  by  that  d^clt. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Cambodian 
situation  will  be  as  bad  as  that.  But  once 
we  begin  to  escalate  and  as  we  have 
done,  pour  20.000  troops  Into  Cambodia 
to  back  up  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
escalate  our  bombing,  and  support  the 
Vietnamese  when  flotilla  costs  Increase. 


I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  mat- 
ter. I  think  the  Senator's  remarks  are 
most  helpful  and  help  to  put  the  matter 
in  the  proper  perspective. 

But  a  sharp  increase  in  war  costs  Is 
something  that  can  happen.  We  were 
fooled  repeatedly  before.  We  should  not 
be  again. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  comments. 

It  is  why  I  emphasize  that  there  can 
be  a  psychological  factor.  It  is  why  I  feel 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  very 
important  at  this  time. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  word  of  the 
President. 

I  talked  face  to  face  Saturday  evening 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  as- 
sured me  that  we  would  be  out  of  there 
by  June  30.  I  do  not  doubt  his  word 
one  bit. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  psychological  fac- 
tor involved. 

There  may  be  those  who  feel  that  we 
are  broadening  the  war  and  getting 
deeper  into  the  quicksand  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Possibly  by  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
such  as  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
it  might  be  that  we  could  reinforce  the 
belief  of  the  citizens  of  the  coimtry  that 
we  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30 
and  that  this  will  not  constitute  a  broad- 
ening or  a  deepening  of  the  war.  We  do 
believe  what  the  President  had  to  say. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  is  possibly  nothing  that  th* 
Senate  could  do  that  would  give  the 
country  greater  confidence  in  the  belief 
that  the  action  in  Cambodia  would  be 
limited  than  to  pass  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment.  That  would  be  enormously 
helpful. 

We  were  not  told  the  truth  in  the  past, 
or,  perhaps  I  could  say,  there  have  been 
misunderstandings  In  the  past.  And  un- 
til the  people  get  confidence  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  making  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  what  our  military  costs  will  be, 
we  will  be  in  great  trouble  with  an  in- 
fiatiou  psychology  based  on  the  expan- 
siOTi  of  more  military  spending.  They 
will  not  believe  us.  and  that  uncertainty 
will  have  adverse  consequences. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Seiuitor  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  anyone  speaks  with  greater 
authority  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  when  it  comes  to  Goverrmient 
finances.  I  think  he  has  made  a  worthy 
contribution  this  afternoon  by  polntinn 
up  the  Impact  of  this  continuing  war  on 
the  finances  of  the  Government. 

President  Nixon  had  no  more  cher- 
ished objective  than  to  balance  the 
budget.  And  as  this  war  has  poisoned 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  his  prede- 
cessors before  him,  so  It  now  poisons  the 
best  laid  plans  of  President  Nixon. 

The  war  Is  causing  great  economic 
distress  In  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
single  most  Important  cause  for  the  in- 
flation which  still  remains  unbridled. 

It  Is  the  central  cause  for  the  failure 
to  which  the  Senator  alludes,  Nixon's 
failure  to  balance  his  budget. 
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It  is  the  cause  for  the  special  war  taxes 
that  have  been  laid  upon  the  people,  and 
it  doubtlessly  accounts  for  the  precipi- 
tous slide  in  the  stock  market  that  has 
so  distxu-bed  the  entire  financial  com- 
munity. 

Now,  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  economy  alone,  from  the  fact  we  have 
spent  over  $100  billion  on  this  pointless 
war.  it  honestly  can  be  said  that  never 
in  the  history  of  our  country  has  so  much 
been  spent  for  so  little. 

I  think  that  the  Senator's  address  to- 
day should  remind  us  of  how  much  we 
are  spending,  and  of  our  need  for  defining 
the  outer  limits  of  American  participa- 
tion in  a  widening  Indochina  war.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  his  sub- 
ject, as  shown  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
positions  he  has  taken  in  the  past,  and 
the  way  his  own  forecasts  have  been 
borne  out.  This  gives  special  weight  to 
his  message  today.  I  extend  to  the  Sen- 
ator my  compliments  for  the  timeliness 
of  his  address. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  comments.  He  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  are  leading  the  fight  in  the 
most  significant  and  Important  debate 
we  have  had  in  the  Senate,  certainly  this 
year,  and  perhaps  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  briefly 
on  another  subject  related  to  this  mat- 
ter, 176  days  ago,  on  November  22,  1969, 
I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
asking  for  an  immediate  investigation 
Into  the  firing  of  A.  E.  Fitegerald  after  he 
testified  before  a  committee  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  I  am 
not  absolutely  sure  that  his  statement  is 
germane  to  the  unfinished  business  that 
has  been  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  is  germane 
but  I  imderstand  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  He  Is  very 
consistent  in  this  matter.  He  Is  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  For  that  reason  I  wUl 
have  to  find  another  time  of  day  in  which 
I  can  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  assure  me  the  matter  Is 
germtme  I  will  not  question  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  prefer  to 
make  this  statement  later. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thcmk  the  able  Senator  for  his 
usual  courtesy,  patience  and  forbear- 
ance. He  truly  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order? 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  point  of  order  is  well 
taken.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President  I  rise  to 
voice  my  opposition  to  the  so-called 
Church-Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  America's  great- 
est constitutional  authorities  and  his- 
torians, Edward  S.  Corwln.  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  at  page  259  of  his  iUimiinat- 
Ing  book,  entitied,  "The  President — Of- 
fice and  Powers,  1787-1957" : 


Actually  Congress  has  never  adopted  any 
legislation  that  would  seriously  cramp  the 
style  of  a  president  attempting  to  break  the 
resistance  of  an  enemy  or  seeking  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  national  forces. 

I  believe  that  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  constitutes  a  recommenda- 
tion by  its  proponents  that  Congress 
adopt  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  legislation  which  would  seri- 
ously cramp  the  style  of  the  President  in 
attempting  to  break  the  resistance  of  an 
enemy  or  seeking  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  national  forces. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislative  proposal 
would  undertake  to  forbid  the  President 
or  any  of  his  military  subordinates  in 
the  field  to  send  any  American  soldier 
across  the  boundary  line  between  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  after  its  effec- 
tive date  no  matter  what  tjfe  conditions 
might  be  that  existed  at  that  time  and  no 
matter  how  necessary  the  prohibited 
action  might  be  at  that  time  to  secure 
the  safety  of  members  of  our  mlUtary 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Cooper-Church  proposal  and  cer- 
tain other  proposals  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  attempt  to  do 
the  impossible,  that  is,  to  repeal  history 
and  the  consequences  of  history.  The 
Creator  of  this  imiverse  made  it  Impos- 
sible for  a  nation  or  for  an  individual 
to  repeal  past  mistakes.  I  certainly  wish 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  repeal  the  mis- 
takes I  have  made  In  the  past.  I  csm 
assure  the  Senate  that  if  I  had  this 
power.  I  would  have  one  of  the  most  im- 
blemished  records  ever  possessed  by  any 
man  since  the  angels  sang  together  for 
glory  at  the  creation. 

All  that  a  nation  can  do  and  all  that 
an  individual  can  do  in  reference  to  past 
mistakes  is  to  take  the  wisest  action 
under  existing  circumstances  to  minimize 
to  the  highest  possible  degree  the  con- 
sequences of  those  mistakes. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate  for  me  to  review  the  history  of 
the  events  which  led  to  our  present  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  Prior  to 
the  Second  World  War.  which  began  on 
September  1.  1939,  Prance  exercised  po- 
litical power  through  the  mechanism  of 
colonies  and  protectorates  over  those  por- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia  which  were  then 
known  as  Indochina  and  which  are  now 
known  as  Cambodia.  Laos.  North  Viet- 
nam, and  South  Vietnam. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  the 
Japanese  occupied  parts  of  these  lands 
with  their  military  forces,  ousted  the 
French,  and  set  up  nationalist  puppet 
governments.  On  August  19,  1945,  after 
the  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  however,  the 
Japanese  withdrew  from  this  area. 
Thereupon,  a  nationalist  party,  the  Viet- 
mlnh,  which  had  been  organized  in  China 
during  the  war  by  the  veteran  Commu- 
nist. Ho  Chi  MInh.  seized  power  at  Hanoi, 
declared  their  country  to  be  independent, 
and  imdertook  to  set  up  governing  com- 
mittees of  Communists  throughout  Viet- 
nam. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  French  returned 
to  the  scene,  occupied  various  posts  in 
Vietnam  with  their  military  forces,  and 
undertook  to  resume  their  control  of  the 
coimtry  by  neg-^tiaUng  an  agreement 
with  Ho  Chi  MInh,  the  leader  of  the  Viet 
Mlnh,  to  make  Vietnam  "a  free  state 


forming  part  of  the  Indochina  Feder- 
ation and  of  the  French  Union." 

Being  unable  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  proposed  agreement  with  Ho  Chi 
MInh,  the  French  took  measures  on  No  - 
vember  23,  1946,  to  end  the  smuggling 
of  arms  by  Communist  powers  to  the 
Viet  MInh  through  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
and  a  bitter  and  bloody  war  ensued  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Viet  MiiUi. 

On  March  8,  1949,  France  and  Bao  Dai, 
former  emperor  of  the  part  of  Vietnam 
known  as  Armam  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment setting  up  the  Associated  State  of 
Vietnam  within  the  French  Union  with 
Bao  E>ai.  the  head  of  the  new  regime, 
and  a  Vietnamese  army  to  fight  beside 
the  French  forces.  By  this  agreement, 
France  undertook  to  grant  nominal  in- 
dependence to  Vletr^m  while  keeping 
control  of  the  country. 

During  the  next  year — that  is,  1950 — 
President  Harry  S.  Tnmian  granted  rec- 
ognition to  the  newly  ,reated  "Associated 
State  of  Vietnam."  The  United  States  was 
induced  to  take  this  step  and  to  make 
substantial  contributions  toward  financ- 
ing the  French  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
because  it  was  convinced  that  France 
was  fighting  to  contain  the  outward 
thrust  of  communism. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  apparently 
shared  this  conviction  of  President  Tru- 
man, because  It  made  appropriations  to 
assist  in  financing  the  military  actions 
of  the  French  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Early  in  1954  the  Viet  MInh  besieged 
the  French  fortress  of  Dienbienphu, 
and  France  sought  military  air  support 
from  the  United  States.  American  con- 
gressional leaders  frowned  upon  this  re- 
quest, and  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  undertook  to  ascertain  whether 
Britain  would  join  the  United  States  in 
aiding  the  French  militarily.  Britain  re- 
fused to  do  this,  but  persuaded  Russia 
to  join  It  In  calling  a  general  conference 
on  the  Far  East. 

This  conference  met  In  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland. AprU  26,  1954. 

While  the  conference  was  sitting, 
namely,  on  May  7,  1954,  the  French 
forces  suffered  a  devastating  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Viet  MInh,  who  cap- 
tured the  fortress  of  Dienbienphu  and 
10,000  prisoners. 

As  a  consequence,  France  became  rec- 
onciled to  the  acceptance  of  any  face- 
saving  agreement  which  would  enable  it 
to  withdraw  totally  from  Vietnam  with- 
out surrendering  all  of  It  to  Ho  Chi  MInh 
and  the  Viet  Minh. 

The  result  was  that  on  July  21,  1954, 
the  parties  direcUy  involved  in  the  fight- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia  agreed  to  an  armi- 
stice based  upon  terms  stated  In  the 
Geneva  accords. 

The  Geneva  accords  provided  for 
these  conditions: 

First,  division  of  Vietnam — the  most 
populous  of  the  three  states  of  Indo- 
china— along  the  17th  parallel,  with  con- 
trol of  the  northern  half  going  to  the 
Viet  Minh  while  the  French-supported 
regime  of  the  Bao  Dai  retained  the 
south. 

Second,  free  movement  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  between  north  and  south. 

Third,  elections  within  2  years  to 
establish  a  single  government,  or  at  least 
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to  permit  the  people  of  Nortl  i  and  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  whether  a  single 
government  should  be  estatili&hed. 

Fourth,  neutralization  of  the  states  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos:  and 

Fifth,  supervision  of  the  I  erms  of  the 
agreements  by  commissions  composed 
of  representatives  from  Inlia,  Poland, 
and  Canada. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  was  persuided  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Geneva  accords  by  his  con- 
viction that  they  would  r;move  from 
South  Vietnam  any  military  force 
strong  enough  to  offer  effective  resist- 
ance to  the  Viet  Minh  and  t^e  hope  that 
the  Communists  could  taka  over  South 
Vietnam  by  winning  the  proposed  elec- 
tion in  1956.  ^  ^^ 

The  United  States  did  not  accept  the 
Geneva  accords,  but  took  the  posiUon 
that  it  would  not  interfere  ^rith  the  car- 
rying out  of  their  spirit. 

The  United  Stotes  declared,  however, 
that  it  "would  view  any  renewal  of  the 
aggression  in  violation  of  thi ;  agreements 
with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously 
threatening  intematioruil  peace  and  se- 
curity." 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
John  Foster  Dulles,  the  decretory  of 
SUte  of  the  United  Stalest  the  South- 
east Asia  CoUective  Defense  Treaty, 
which  is  commonly  called  SEATO,  was 
signed  at  Manila  on  September  8.  1954, 
by  the  United  Sutes.  Britain.  Prance, 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  Pa^isUn,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Philippines.: 

On  February  1.  1955.  thei  Senate  raU- 
fled  the  SKATO  Treaty  by]  a  vote  of  82 
to  1.  The  dissenter,  and  (he  only  dis- 
senter, was  Senator  Williapi  Langer  of 
North  DakoU.  , 

The  SEATO  agreement  i^  set  forth  in 
full  on  pages  114  through  i  18  of  a  pub- 
lication prepared  at  the  inttance  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
This  is  the  fifth  revised  edition  of  a  pub- 
lication entitled  -Background  Informa- 
tion Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Viet- 
nam." published  In  Marctt  1969.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty  as  set  forth  on  those  pages  of 
that  publication  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treaty 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i^  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SouTHXAcr  Asm  CoLticnvi  DsrcNsx  T«katt 

AND  P«crrocoL  THiarrro.  SKPrkMBsa.  8.  1954' 

Tb«  PTlim  to  till*  Tr«»ty.   j 

Raoocnlzlng  tbe  sovereign  equality  of  all 

the  Partlea.  _, 

Beltermting  their  faith  In  tl>e  purposes  and 

prlndplea  tt  forth  in  the  Chartar  ot  the 

Cnlt«d   MatloM  and  thetr  desire  to  Ure  In 

peace  with  all  peoples  and  aU  goTeromenU, 

Beafflrming  that.  In  aoeorfance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  NatloM,  they  uphold 
the  principle  of  equal  nght«jand  »elT-deUr- 
mlnatlon  of  peoplea.  and  declaring  that  they 
wiU  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful  mean* 
to  promote  aelf -government  and  to  secure 
the  Independence  of  aU  counties  wboee  peo- 
plea dealn  It  and  are  able  t^  undertaiu  lu 
reeponslhllittes. 

Oeairlng  to  atrengthen  th«  fabric  ot  peace 
and  freedom  and  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  democracy,  Individual  liberty  and  the  rule 
of  inw.  and  to  promote  thei  economic  well- 
belng  and  developfnent  of  alf  people*  In  the 
treaty 


Other  Interna- 
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Intending  to  declare  publicly  and  formally 
their  sense  of  unity,  so  that  any  potential 
aggressor  will  appreciate  that  the  Parties 
stand  together  In  the  area,  and 

Desiring  further  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
for  collective  defense  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  security. 

Therefore  agree  as  follows: 
AaricLE    I 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
international  disputes  In  which  they  may  be 
Involved  by  peaceful  means  In  such  a  manner 
that  International  peace  and  security  and 
Justice  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain 
m  their  International  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  In  any  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ABTICLX  u 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties,  sepa- 
rately and  Jointly,  by  means  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  wUl 
maintain  and  develop  their  Individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and 
to  prevent  ana  counter  subversive  activities 
directed  from  without  against  their  territo- 
rial Integrity  and  poUUcal  stabUlty. 

AETICLX     m 

The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their 
free  InsUtuUons  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  In  the  further  development  of  eco- 
nomic measures,  including  technical  assist- 
ance, designed  both  to  promote  economic 
progress  and  social  weU- being  and  to  further 
the  Individual  and  collecUve  efforte  of  gov- 
ernments toward  these  ends. 

ASTUXa    IV 

1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  lU  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  wlU  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  consUtuUoxiai  processes.  Measures  taken 
\inder  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2  If.  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provUlons  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  Is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  uiKler  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shaU 
be  taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  concerned. 
aancLX  t 

The  Parties  hereby  establish  a  Council,  on 
which  each  of  them  shall  be  represented,  to 
consider  matters  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Treaty.  The  CouncU  shall  pro- 
vide for  consiUtatlon  with  regard  to  military 
and  any  other  planning  as  the  situation  ob- 
taining In  the  treaty  area  may  from  time  to 
time  require.  The  CouncU  shaU  be  so  orga- 
nized as  to  be  able  to  meet  at  any  time. 
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ABTSCIX  n 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shaU  not 
be  mierpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the 
rlghU  and  obligations  of  any  of  the  Parties 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or 
the  responslbmty  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security.  Each  Party  declares  that  none  of  the 
international  engagements  now  In  force  be- 


tween It  and  any  other  of  the  Parties  or  any 
third  party  is  In  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to  enter 
Into  any  International  engagements  in  con- 
flict with  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  vn 
Any  other  State  In  a  position  to  further 
the  objectives  of  this  Treaty  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  area  may.  by 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  Parties,  be  In- 
vited to  accede  to  this  Treaty.  Any  State 
so  Invited  may  become  a  Party  to  the  Treaty 
by  depositing  Its  Instrument  of  accession 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  The  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines  shall  inform  each  of  the 
Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  tuch  Instru- 
ment of  accession. 

ARTICLE  vrii 
A.S  used  In  this  Treaty,  the  "treaty  area" 
Is  the  general  area  of  Southeast  Asia.  In- 
cluding also  the  entire  territories  of  the 
Asian  Parties,  and  the  general  area  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific  not  Including  the  Pacific 
area  north  of  21  degrees  30  minutes  north 
latitude.  The  Parties  may.  by  unanimous 
agreement,  amend  this  Article  to  include 
within  the  treaty  area  the  territory  ot  any 
State  acceding  to  this  Treaty  In  accordance 
with  Article  vn  or  otherwise  to  change  the 
treaty  area. 

ARTICLK   n 

1.  This  Treaty  ahaU  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  Duly  cerUfied  copies 
thereof  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  gov- 
ernment to  the  other  signatories. 

3.  The  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  Its  pro- 
visions carried  out  by  the  Parties  In  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes.  The  Instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Philippines,  which  shaU  noUfy  all  of  the 
other  signatories  of  such  deposit. 

3.  The  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  be- 
tween the  States  which  have  ratified  It  as 
soon  as  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  a 
majority  of  the  signatories  shall  have  been 
deposited,  and  shall  come  Into  effect  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  State  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification. 

AKTICLX   X 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  Inde- 
finitely, but  any  Party  may  cease  to  be  a 
Party  one  year  after  Its  notice  of  denuncia- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  which  shaU  In- 
form the  OovemmenU  of  the  other  Parties 
of  the  deposit  of  each  notice  of  denuncia- 
tion. 

ABTICLX    XI 

The  English  text  of  this  Treaty  is  binding 
on  the  Parties,  but  when  the  ParUes  have 
agreed  to  the  French  text  thereof  and  have 
so  notified  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
ol  the  Philippines,  the  Prench  text  shall  be 
equally  authentic  and  binding  on  the 
ParUes. 

Understanding  of  the  United  StaUa  of 
America 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  in  executing 
the  present  Treaty  does  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  Its  recognlUon  of  the  effect  of 
aggression  and  armed  attack  and  Its  agree- 
ment with  reference  thereto  In  ArUcle  IV, 
paragraph  1,  apply  only  to  communist  ag- 
gression but  alBrms  that  in  the  event  of  other 
aggression  or  armed  attack  it  will  consult 
under  the  provisions  of  ArUcle  IV,  paragraph 
2. 


In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Hout,  at  Manila,  this  eighth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1054. 
For  Australia: 

R.  O.  Caaey 
For  France: 

O.  La  Chambre 


May  18,  1970 
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For  New  Zealand : 
Clifton  Webb 
For  Pakistan: 

Signed  for  transmission  to  my  Oovemment 
for  its  consideration  and  action  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  Pakistan. 
Zafrulla  Khan 
For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 
Carlos  P.  Garcia 
Francisco  A.  Delgado 
Tomas  L.  Cabili 
Lorenzo  M.  Tanada 
Cornello  T.  Vlllareal 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand: 

Wan  Waithayakon   Krommun   Narad- 
hlp  Bongsprabandh 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 
Reading 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 
John  Foster  Dulles 
H.  Alexander  Smith 
Michael  3.  Mansfield 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  copy 
of    the    Southeast    Asia    Collective    Defense 
Treaty  concluded  and  signed  In  the  English 
language  at  Manila    on  September  8,   1954, 
the  signed  original  of  which  is  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I.  Raul  S.  Man- 
glapus.  Undersecretary  of  Forelg^n  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  af- 
fixed at  the  City  of  Manila,  this  14th  day  of 
October,  1954. 

Raul  S.  Manglapus 
Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Protocol  to  the  Southeast  Asia  CoUective 

Defense  Treaty 

Designation  or  States  and  TERarroRY  as  to 

Which    Provisions    of    Article    IV     and 

Article  in  A«e  To  Be  Applicable 

The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam. 

The  ParUes  further  agree  that  the  above 
menUoned  states  and  territory  shall  be  eligi- 
ble In  respect  of  the  economic  measures 
contemplated  by  ArUcle  in. 

Tills  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  si- 
multaneously with  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Treaty. 

In  vrltness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Protocol  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  CollecUve  Defense  Treaty. 

Done  at  Manila,  this  eighth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1054. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
agreement  provides.  In  section  1.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Partlee  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  It  wUl  in  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Section  2  of  article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
treaty  reads  as  follows: 

If.  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties,  the 
Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  territory 
or  the  sovereignty  or  political  independence 
of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or  of  any  other 
Stat*  or  territory  to  which  the  provisions  of 
paragrapb  1  of  this  Article  from  time  to  time 
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apply  Is  threatened  in  any  way  other  than 
by  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or  threatened 
by  any  fact  or  situation  which  might  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  area,  the  Parties 
shall  consult  Immediately  in  order  to  agree 
on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for 
the  common  defense. 

Section  3  of  arUcle  IV  of  the  SEATO 
treaty  is  in  these  words: 

It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  any  State  designated  by  unanimous 
agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall  be 
taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  ccncemed. 

I  digress  from  reading  the  SEATO 
treaty  to  remark  that  the  treaty  provi- 
sions make  it  plain  that  the  territory 
covered  by  the  treaty  embraced  South- 

When  it  executed  the  SEATO  treaty, 
the  United  States  attached  to  it  this 
understanding : 

The  United  States  of  America  In  executing 
the  present  Treaty  does  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  Its  recognlUon  of  the  effect  of 
aggression  and  armed  attack  and  Its  agree- 
ment vrtth  reference  thereto  in  Article  IV, 
paragraph  1,  apply  only  to  communist  ag- 
gresElcn  but  afBrms  that  in  the  event  of  other 
aggression  or  armed  attack  it  wlU  consult 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  rv.  para- 
grapb 2. 

The  parties  to  the  SEATO  treaty 
adopted  what  is  called  in  diplomatic  lan- 
guage a  protocol,  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam. 

The  ParUes  further  agree  that  the  above 
mentioned  sUtes  and  territory  shall  be  eligi- 
ble in  respect  of  the  economic  measures  con- 
templated by  ArUcle  HI. 

Tills  Protocol  shall  enter  Into  force  simul- 
taneously with  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  protocol  used  the  term  "the  free 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  of  Vietnam"  to  describe  and  In- 
clude what  we  call  South  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  these  things  occurred:  On 
September  29,  1954,  the  Department  of 
State  issued  a  communique  concerning 
conversations  had  between  representa- 
tives of  Prance  and  the  United  States  irr' 
respect  to  Southeast  Asia. 

This  commtmique  is  printed  in  full  on 
pages  118  and  119  in  the  publication  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
I  have  mentioned.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  communique,  as  set 
forth  in  such  publication,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Direct  Am  to  the  Associates  States 

(Communique    Regarding    Franco-American 

ConversaUons,  September  29,  1954) 

Representatives  of  the  two  Ooremments 
have  had  very  frank  and  useful  talks  which 
have  shown  the  community  of  their  views, 
and  are  in  full  agreement  on  the  objectives 
to  be  attained. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  In  Manila  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1954,  has  provided  a  firmer  basis  than 
heretofore  to  assist  the  free  nations  of  Asia 


in  developing  and  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence and  security.  The  representaUves 
of  France  and  the  United  States  wish  to 
reaffirm  the  support  of  their  Governments 
for  the  principles  of  self-government,  inde- 
pendence. Justice  and  liberty  proclaimed  by 
the  Pacific  Charter  in  Manila  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1954. 

The  representatives  of  France  and  the 
United  States  reaffirm  the  intention  of  their 
governments  to  support  the  complete  Inde- 
pendence of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet -Nam. 
Both  France  and  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
Nam  in  their  effort  to  safeguard  their  free- 
dom and  Independence  and  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  their  people.  In  this  spirit  France 
and  the  United  States  are  assisting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vlet-Nam  In  the  resettlement  of 
the  Vietnamese  who  have  of  their  own  free 
win  moved  to  free  Vlet-Nam  and  who  al- 
ready number  some  300,000. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  area  pending  the  further  development 
of  national  forces  for  this  purpose,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Franco  indicated  that  Prance 
is  prepared  to  retain  forces  of  Its  ExpedlUon- 
ary  Corps,  in  agreement  with  the  government 
concerned,  within  the  limits  permitted  under 
the  Geneva  agreements  and  to  an  extent  to 
be  determined.  The  United  States  wUl  con- 
sider the  question  of  financial  assistance  for 
the  ExpedlUonary  Corps  in  these  circum- 
stances In  addition  to  support  for  the  forces 
of  each  of  the  three  Associated  States.  These 
quesUons  vitally  affect  oach  ol  the  three  As- 
sociated States  and  are  beinj  fully  discussed 
with  them. 

The  channel  for  French  and  United  States 
economic  aid,  budgetary  support,  and  other 
assistance  to  each  of  the  Associated  States 
will  be  direct  to  that  state.  The  United  States 
representatives  will  begin  discussions  soon 
with  the  respective  governments  of  the  As- 
sociated States  regarding  direct  aid.  The 
methods  for  efficient  coordination  of  French 
and  United  States  aid  programs  to  each  of 
the  three  Associated  States  are  under  con- 
sideration and  will  be  developed  In  discus- 
sions with  each  of  these  states. 

After  the  bilateral  talks,  the  chiefs  of  dip- 
lomatic missions  in  Washington  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  Viet  Nam  were  Invited  to 
a  final  meeUng  to  have  an  exchange  of  views 
and  informaUon  on  these  matters.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  all  five  countries  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  on  the  objectives  of  peace 
and  freedom  to  be  achieved  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  commtmique  declared 
among  other  things,  that  the  representa- 
tives of  Prance  and  the  United  States 
reafBrm  the  support  of  their  governments 
for  the  principles  of  self-government.  In- 
dependence, justice,  and  liberty  pro- 
claimed by  the  Pacific  Charter  in  Manila 
on  September  8,  1954. 

In  this  statement,  the  representatives 
of  Prance  and  the  United  States  called 
the  SEATO  Treaty  the  Pacific  Charter  of 
September  8, 1954. 

On  October  23.  1954,  President  Eisen- 
hower sent  a  letter  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Premier  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  pledg- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  assist 
the  Saigon  government  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  ca- 
pable of  reducing  attempted  subversion 
or  aggression  through  military  means. 
The  entire  letter  of  President  Ksen- 
hower  is  set  forth  on  pages  119  and  120 
of  the  publication  to  which  reference 
has  heretofore  been  made,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  President  Eisen- 
hower's letter,  as  therein  set  forth,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 
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There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 


the  letter 
the  Record, 


Am  TO  TH«  Statk  or  Vi  ntt^u. 
(Mess«Lge  From  the  President  <f  the  Unlt«^ 
States  to  the  President  of  tlie  Council  ol 
Ministers   of   Vietnam.   Octolter   23.    1954) 
Deab  Mb.  P«xsiDiNT :  I  have  t  e«n  following 
with   great   Interest   the  coursii  of  develop- 
ments  in   Vlet-Nam.   partlculaly   since   the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  a(  Geneva.  The 
ImpUcaUons    of    the    agreemert    concerning 
Vlet-Nam    have    caused    grave    concern    re- 
garding the  future  of  a  countiy  temporarily 
divided   by   an   artificial   mllliiry   grouping. 
\.  eakened  by  a  long  and  eshauitlng  war  and 
faced   with   enemies   without    ind   by    their 
subversive  collaborators  wlthlii. 

Tour  recent  requests  for  all  to  assist  In 
the  formidable  project  of  tie  movement 
of  several  hundred  thousani  I  loyal  Viet- 
namese citizens  away  from  arsas  which  are 
passing  under  a  ie  facto  rule  and  poUtlcal 
Ideology  which  they  abhor.  « re  being  ful- 
filled I  am  glad  that  the  Utlted  States  Is 
able  to  assist  In  this  humanltirlan  effort. 

We  have  been  exploring  ways  and  means 
to  permit  our  aid  to  Vlet-Nan  to  be  more 
effecUve  and  we  make  a  great*  r  contribution 
to  the  welfare  and  stability  cf  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vlet-Nam.  I  am.  ai  cordlngly.  In- 
structing the  American  Amba  sador  to  Vlet- 
Nam  to  examine  with  you  In  yi  )ur  capacity  as 
Chief  of  Government,  how  an  Intelligent 
program  of  American  aid  gl\en  directly  to 
your  Government  can  serve  to  assist  Vlet- 
Nam  In  Itfi  present  hour  of  trial,  provided 
that  your  Government  Is  prepi  ired  to  give  as- 
aurances  as  to  the  standards  >f  performance 
It  would  be  able  to  maintain  In  the  event 
■uch  aid  were  supplied. 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  li  to  assist,  the 
Government  of  Vlet-Nam  in  leveloplng  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  meanj.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ejpects  that  this 
aid  will  be  met  by  performai  ce  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Vlet-llam  In  under- 
taking needed  reforms.  It  hopes  that  such 
aid.  combined  with  your  own)  continuing  ef- 
forts, will  contribute  eBectliely  toward  an 
Independent  Vlet-Nam  en<  owed  with  a 
strong  government.  Such  a  government 
would.  I  hope,  be  so  responsive  to  the  na- 
tionalist aspirations  of  Its  people,  so  en- 
lightened In  purpose  and  eifectlve  In  per- 
formance, that  It  win  be  respected  both  at 
home  and  abroad  and  dlsc<iurage  any  who 
might  wish  to  impoae  a  fordlgn  Ideology  on 
yovir  free  people 

Mr  ERVIN.  On  Novemjer  3,  1954.  the 
White  House  issued  a  statement  inform- 
ing the  public  that  Presidant  Eisenhower 
was  sending  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins  on  a 
special  mission  to  South  Vietnam  to  de- 
termine how  the  United  States  could  best 
extend  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Oovemment.  This  statemfnt  is  set  forth 
in  full  on  pages  120  and  ifil  of  the  pub- 
lication to  which  I  have  t^de  reference 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
statement,  a«  therein 
printed  at  this  point  in 

There  being  no  objeci 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
RccoKJ).  as  follows: 
MiasiOM  or  the  Sptcial  UB 
IM  Vietnam  ' 

(Statement  Issued  by  the 

Not.  3.   19M<) 
Tb*  President  on  November  3  designated 
Oen.   J.   Lawton   Collins  " 
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states  Representative  In  Vlet-Nam  with  the 
personal  rank  of  Ambassador,  to  undertake 
a  diplomatic  mission  of  limited  duration.  He 
will  coordinate  the  operations  of  all  U.S. 
agencies  In  that  counU^r. 

General  Collins  will  proceed  Immediately 
to  Saigon,  where  he  will  confer  with  Ambas- 
sador Donald  R.  Heath  prior  to  the  latters 
already  scheduled  return  to  the  United  States 
for  reassignment  following  4'i  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  In  Indochina.  For  the 
duration  of  this  assignment  General  Collins 
will  relinquish  his  other  duties,  including 
that  of  U.S.  representative  on  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  In  In- 
dochina, the  U.S.  Government  has  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  over  developments  in 
Vlet-Nam,  a  country  ravaged  by  8  years  of 
war.  artificially  divided  Into  armlstlc  zones, 
and  confronted  by  dangerous  forces  threat- 
ening Its  Independence  and  security. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
immense  tasks  facing  the  Government  of 
Vlet-Nam  In  Its  effort  to  achieve  solidarity. 
Internal  security,  and  economic  rehabilita- 
tion. The  United  States  has  already  played 
an  important  role  In  the  evacuation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees  from  Commu- 
nist rule  m  North  Vlet-Nam. 

Moreover,  as  the  President  told  Prime 
Minister  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  .n  his  letter  of 
October  23d.  U.S.  representatives  In  Vlet- 
Nam  have  been  instructed  to  consider  with 
the  Vietnamese  authorities  how  a  program  of 
American  aid  given  directly  to  Vlet-Nam  can 
best  assist  that  country.  General  Collins  will 
explore  this  matter  with  Prime  Minister  Ngo 
D'.nh  Diem  and  his  Government  In  order  to 
help  them  resolve  their  present  critical  prob- 
lems and  to  supplement  measures  adopted  by 
the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

In  executing  his  temporary  mission.  Gen- 
eral Collins  win  maintain  close  liaison  with 
the  French  Commissioner  General.  Gen.  Paul 
Ely.  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  on 
how  best,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
freedom  and  welfare  of  Vlet-Nam  can  be 
safeguarded. 

(A  national  referendum  on  October  23,  1955 
deposed  Bao  Dal.  former  Emperor  and  since 
March  7.  1949.  head  of  state  of  Vletnam.who 
had  lived  mostly  abroad.  On  October  26.  Diem 
became  first  President  of  South  Vietnam  and 
proclaimed  a  Repubnc.) 
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RECOC.NmON   OF  THE   NEW   CHIEF   OF  STATE  OF 

Viet-Nam 

Statement  by  the  Department  of  State.  Oc- 
tober 26. 1955 ' 

On  October  20.  the  Government  of  Vlet- 
Nam  sent  the  following  communication  to 
the  American  Embassy  at  Saigon ; 

"The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  the 
honor  to  Inform  the  United  States  Embassy 
that  by  referendum  October  23  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  have  pronounced  themselves  In 
favor  of  the  deposition  of  Bao  Dal  and  have 
recognlEed  President  Diem  as  Chief  of  State. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  conUnue  as  In  the  past,  to 
entertain  diplomatic  relations  with  the  new 
Government  of  the  State  of  Vlet-Nam." 

VS.  Ambassador  G.  Frederick  Relnhardt. 
under  instructions,  has  replied  as  follows : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
looks  forward  to  maintaining  with  the  new 
Government  of  Vlet-Nam  the  same  cordial 
and  friendly  relations  which  have  In  the  past 
so  happily  existed  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments." 

The  United  States  affirms  lU  Intention  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vlet-Nam.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
evolution  of  orderly  and  effective  democratic 
processes  In  an  area  of  Southeast  Asia,  which 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  threatened  by 


Communist    efforU    to    Impose    totalitarian 
control. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Pursuant  to  recommen- 
dations made  to  him  by  Gen.  J.  Lawton 
Collins  as  a  consequence  of  this  special 
mission.  President  Eisenhower  set  up  a 
military  advisory  group  in  Saigon  in 
1955.  This  military  advisory  group,  which 
originally  was  composed  of  327  American 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  was  gradually 
increased,  prior  to  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Kennedy,  to  685  American 
military  advisers  and  enlisted  men. 

On  November  20.  1955.  a  national  ref- 
erendum deposed  Bao  Dai,  the  former 
emperor  of  Annam  and  head  of 
the  state  of  Vietnam,  who  had  lived 
mostly  abroad.  Three  days  later.  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  because  the  first  president  of 
South  Vietnam  and  proclaimed  it  a 
republic.  The  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  immediately  recognized 
the  new  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Diem  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  hold- 
ing of  the  elections  to  unify  Vietnam, 
and  the  United  SUtes  supported  him  in 
this  stand.  Diem  took  this  action  because 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  Viet  Minh  would 
not  come  to  any  satisfactory  agreement 
or.  methods  to  supervise  the  election 
which  would  enable  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  make  a  free  choice. 

On  June  1.  1956,  Walter  S.  Robertson, 
who  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  Issued  a  st<\te- 
ment  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  Vietnam,  which  is  set  forth 
on  pages  122  to  125  of  the  publication  to 
which  I  have  previously  made  reference. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robertson  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UNnXD  STATES  POLICT  WrTH  RESPECT  TO  VIET- 
NAM: Address  bt  the  Assistant  Secretakt 
OF  State  fob  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington. June  1.  1956' 

(This  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Robertson  restated  American  policy 
and  was  delivered  at  a  time  of  relative  sta- 
bility m  South  Vietnam  ) 

This  past  March.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
companying the  Secretary  of  State  on  his 
visit  to  Saigon  where  we  conversed  with 
President  Diem  on  the  present  and  future 
problems  of  Vlet-Nam.  I  was  struck,  as  so 
many  other  recent  observers  have  been,  at 
the  progress  Free  Vlet-Nam  has  made  in  a 
few  short  months  toward  stability,  security, 
and  strength.  President  Diem  seemed  to  re- 
flect this  progress  In  his  own  person.  On  the 
occasion  of  our  earlier  visit  some  15  months 
ago.  he  seemed  tense  and  gravely  concerned 
about  the  problems  facing  Vlet-Nam.  This 
time  he  was  reposed,  poised,  and  appeared 
confident  of  the  future  of  his  country. 

Among  the  factors  that  explain  the  re- 
markable rise  of  Free  Vlet-Nam  from  the 
shambles  created  by  8  years  of  murderous 
civil  and  international  war.  the  division  of 
the  country  at  Geneva  and  the  continuing 
menace  of  predatory  communism,  there  Is  m 
the  first  place  the  dedication,  courage,  and 


•  Department   of   State   Bulletin.   Nor.   7, 
1956.  p.  760. 


•Department  of  State  press  release  No. 
289  May  31.  1966  (also  printed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin.  June  11,  1966,  pp. 
972-974)  This  address  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Walter 
8  Robertson,  was  delivered  before  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  Vlet-Nam.  meeting  at  the 
WlUard  Hotel  In  Washington. 
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resourcefulness  of  President  Diem  hlmseU. 
In  him.  his  coimtry  has  found  a  truly  worthy 
leader  whose  integrity  and  devotion  to  his 
country's  welfare  have  become  generally 
recognized  among  his  people.  Asia  has  given 
us  In  President  Diem  another  great  figure. 
.•>nd  the  entire  free  world  has  become  the 
richer  for  his  example  of  determination  and 
moral  fortitude.  There  is  no  more  dramatic 
example  of  this  fortitude  than  President 
Dlem's  decisions  during  the  tense  and  vital 
days  of  the  battle  against  the  parasitic 
polltlco-rellglous  sects  In  the  city  of  Saigon 
in  the  spring  of  1955.  These  decisions  were  to 
resist  the  multiple  pressures  to  compro- 
mise that  were  building  up  around  him.  and 
to  struggle  to  the  victorious  end  for  the  sake 
of  a  just  cause.  The  free  world  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  determined  stand 
at  that  fateful  hour. 

Consider  Vlet-Nam  at  three  stages  in  its 
recent  history: 

First,  in  mid- 1954.  partitioned  by  fiat  of  the 
great  powers  against  the  will  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  devoid  of  governmental  ma- 
chinery or  military  strength,  drifting  without 
leadership  and  without  hope  in  the  back- 
wash of  the  defeat  administered  by  the  com- 
bined weight  of  Communist-Impressed  in- 
fantry and  of  Chinese  and  Russian  arms. 

Secondly,  in  early  1956.  faced  with  the 
military  and  subversive  threat  of  the  Com- 
munists north  of  the  17th  parallel,  con- 
fronted with  internal  strife,  lu  government 
challenged  by  the  armed,  self-seeking  politi- 
co-religious sects.  Its  army  barely  reformed 
and  of  uncertain  loyalty,  assailed  from  with- 
in by  the  most  dltncult  problems,  including 
that  of  having  to  absorb  the  sudden  influx  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  refugees  who 
would  rather  leave  their  ancestral  lands  and 
homes  than  suffer  life  under  Communist 
tyranny: 

And  flnaUy  Vlet-Nam  today,  in  mid-1956, 
progressing  rapidly  to  the  establishment  of 
democratic  Institutions  by  elective  proc- 
esses. Its  people  resuming  peaceful  pursuits. 
Its  army  growing  In  effectiveness,  sense  of 
mission,  and  morale,  the  puppet  Vietnamese 
politicians  discredited,  the  refugees  well  on 
the  way  to  permanent  resettiement.  the 
countryside  generally  orderly  and  calm,  the 
predatory  sects  eliminated  and  their  venal 
leaders  exiled  or  destroyed. 

Perhaps  no  more  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  new  state  of  affairs  In  Vlet-Nam  could 
be  cited  than  the  voice  of  the  people  them- 
selves as  expressed  In  their  free  election  of 
last  Blarcb.  At  that  time  the  last  possible 
question  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  was 
erased  by  an  overwhelming  majority  for 
President  Diem's  leadership.  The  fact  that 
the  Viet  Minh  was  unable  to  carry  out  Its 
open  threats  to  sabotage  these  elections  is 
Impressive  evidence  of  the  stability  and 
prestige  of  the  govenunent. 

The  United  States  Is  proud  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  effort  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
under  President  Diem  to  establish  freedom, 
peace,  and  the  good  life.  The  United  States 
wishes  to  continue  to  assist  and  to  be  a  loyal 
and  trusted  friend  of  Vlet-Nam. 

Our  policies  in  Vlet-Nam  may  be  simply 
stated  as  follows: 

To  support  a  friendly  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment In  Vlet-Nam  and  to  help  it  diminish 
and  eventually  eradicate  Communist  sub- 
version and  influence. 

To  help  the  Oovemment  of  Vlet-Nam  es- 
tablish the  forces  necessary  for  internal 
security. 

To  encourage  support  for  Free  Vlet-Nam 
by  the  non-Communist  world. 

To  aid  In  the  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction of  a  country  and  people  ravaged 
by  8  ruinous  years  of  civil  and  International 
war. 

Our  efforts  toe  directed  first  of  all  toward 
helping  to  sustain  the  internal  security 
forces  consisting  of  a  regular  army  of  about 
ISO.OOO  men,  a  mobile  civil  guard  of  some 


45.000,  and  local  defense  units  which  are 
being  formed  to  give  protection  against  sub- 
version on  the  village  level.  We  are  providing 
budgetary  support  and  equipment  for  these 
forces  and  have  a  mission  assisting  the 
training  of  the  army.  We  are  also  helping  to 
organize,  train,  and  equip  the  Vietnamese 
poUce  force.  The  refugees  who  have  fled  to 
South  Vlet-Nam  to  escape  the  Viet  Minh 
are  being  resettled  on  productive  lands  with 
the  assistance  of  funds  made  available  by 
our  aid  program.  In  various  ways  our  aid 
program  also  provides  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese Government  designed  to  strengthen 
the  economy  and  provide  a  better  future  for 
the  common  people  of  the  country.  The  Viet- 
namese are  increasingly  giving  attention  to 
the  basic  development  of  the  Vietnamese 
economy  and  to  projects  that  may  contribute 
directly  to  that  goal.  We  give  our  aid  and 
counsel  to  this  program  only  as  freely 
Invited. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  that  still  remains  and  of  the 
problems  that  stiU  confront  this  staunch 
and  valiant  member  of  the  free  world  fight- 
ing for  its  independence  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Communist  heartland  of  Asia. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  continues  to 
threaten  Free  Vlet-Nam.  With  monstrous 
effrontery,  the  Cc»nmunist  conspirators  at 
Hanoi  accuse  Free  Vlet-Nam  and  its  Iriends 
of  violating  the  armistice  provisions  which 
the  Vietnamese  and  their  friends.  Including 
ourselves,  have  scrupulously  respocted  de- 
spite the  fact  that  neither  the  Vietnamese 
nor  ourselves  signed  the  Genevji  Accords 
while  they,  the  Commtuilste  who  have  sol- 
emnly undertaken  to  be  bound  by  these 
provisions,  have  violated  them  in  the  most 
blatant  fashion. 

The  facts  are  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  military  potential  of  Free  Vlet-Nam  has 
been  drastically  reduced  by  the  withdrawal 
of  nearly  200.000  members  of  the  French 
Expeditionary  Corps  and  by  the  reduction 
of  the  Vietnamese  Army  by  more  than  50.000 
from  the  time  of  the  armistice  to  the  pres- 
ent as  weU  as  by  the  outshipment  from 
Vlet-Nam  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
of  over  $200  mUlion  worth  of  war  equip- 
ment, we  have  on  the  other  hand  reports 
of  steady  constant  growth  of  the  warmak- 
ing  potential  of  the  Communists  north  of 
the  17th  paraUel. 

Our  reports  reveal  that  in  complete  dis- 
regard of  Its  obligations,  the  Viet  Minh  have 
imported  voluminous  quantities  of  arms 
across  the  Sino-Vlet  Minh  border  and  ha\e 
imported  a  constant  stream  of  Chinese 
Communist  military  personnel  to  work  on 
railroads,  to  rebuild  roads,  to  establish  air- 
ports, and  to  work  on  other  projects  oxi- 
trlbuttng  to  the  growth  of  the  military  po- 
tential of  the  zone  tmder  Communist  occu- 
pation. 

As  so  eloquently  stated  by  the  British 
Oovemment  in  a  diplomatic  note  released 
to  the  press  and  sent  to  Moscow  In  April  of 
this  year,  and  I  quote : 

"The  Viet  Minh  army  has  been  so  greatiy 
strengthened  by  the  embodinient  and  re- 
equipment  of  irregular  forces  that  insead  of 
the  7  Viet  Minh  divisions  in  existence  in 
July  1954  there  are  now  no  lees  than  90. 
This  striking  contrast  between  massive  mili- 
tary expansion  In  the  North  and  the  with- 
drawal and  reduction  of  mlUtary  forces  In 
the  South  speaks  for  Itself." 

By  lies,  propaganda,  force,  and  deceit,  the 
Communists  In  Hanoi  would  undermine  Free 
Vlet-Nam.  whose  fall  they  have  been  unable 
to  secure  by  their  maneuverlngs  on  the  diplo- 
matic front.  These  people,  whose  crimas 
against  suffering  humanity  are  so  vividly 
described  in  the  book  by  Lt.  Dooley  who  ad- 
dressed you  this  morning,  have  sold  their 
country  to  Pelplng.  They  have  shameleaBIy 
followed  all  the  devious  zlgsags  of  the  Oom- 
munlst-bloc  Une  so  that  their  aUlanoe  with 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
firmly  consolidated.  These  are  the  people  who 


are  now  inviting  President  Diem  to  join  them 
in  a  coalition  government  to  be  set  up 
through  so-caUed  "free  elections." 

President  Diem  and  the  Oovemment  of 
Free  Vlet-Nam  reaffirmed  on  April  6  of  this 
year  and  on  other  occasions  their  desire  to 
seek  the  reunification  of  Vlet-Nam  by  peace- 
ful means.  In  this  goal,  we  support  them 
fully.  We  hope  and  pray  that  the  partition 
of  Vlet-Nam.  Imposed  against  the  vrtll  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  wlU  speedily  come  to  an 
end.  For  our  part  we  believe  in  free  elections, 
and  we  support  President  Diem  fully  In  his 
pKXltlon  that  if  elections  are  to  be  held, 
there  first  mvist  be  conditions  which  preclude 
intimidation  or  coercion  of  the  electorate. 
Unless  such  conditions  eizst  there  can  be 
no  free  choice. 

May  those  leaders  of  the  north  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  still  survives 
realize  the  futility  of  the  Communist  efforts 
to  subvert  Free  Vlet-Nam  by  force  or  guile. 
May  they  force  the  abandonment  of  these 
efforts  and  bring  about  the  peaceful  de- 
mobilization of  the  large  standing  armies 
of  the  Viet  Minh.  May  they,  above  all,  return 
to  the  just  cause  of  aU  tboee  who  want  to 
reunify  their  country  in  peace  and  Independ- 
ence and  for  the  good  of  all  the  people  of 
Vlet-Nam. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  statement  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  "in  Vietnam  may  be 
simply  stated  as  follows" : 

To  support  a  friendly  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Viet-Nam  and  to  help  It  diminish 
and  eventually  eradicate  Communist  sub- 
version and  influence. 

To  help  the  CJovernment  of  Vlet-Nam  es- 
tablish the  forces  necessary  for  internal  se- 
curity. 

To  encourage  support  for  Free  Vlet-Nam 
by  the  non-Communist  world. 

To  aid  in  the  rebabiUtation  and  recon- 
struction of  a  country  and  people  ravaged  by 
eight  ruinous  years  of  civil  and  international 
war. 

Our  efforts  are  directed  first  of  all  toward 
helping  to  sustain  the  internal  security 
forces  consisting  of  a  regular  army  of  about 
150,000  men.  a  mobile  dvil  guard  of  some 
45,000.  and  local  defense  units  which  are  be- 
ing formed  to  give  protection  against  sub- 
version on  the  village  level. 

In  1957.  the  Communists  who  had  gone 
to  Vietnam  from  South  Vietnam  after 
the  division  of  Vietnam  at  the  17th  par- 
allel, under  the  Geneva  accord,  began  to 
return  to  South  Vietnam.  They  formed 
the  Vietcong  and  started  their  military 
assault  on  the  South. 

In  1960.  Hanoi  declared  it  would  "lib- 
erate South  Vietnam  from  the  nihng 
yoke  of  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  their 
henchmen." 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  was  established  as  a  po- 
litical arm  of  the  Vietcong  and  It  be- 
came Indisputable  that  Hanoi  was  di- 
recting the  army  of  Vietcong  and  sup- 
plementing their  forces  from  time  to 
time  with  North  Vietnamese  militarily 
trained  men. 

In  1961.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  suc- 
ceeded President  Elsenhower  in  the  Pres- 
idency. President  Kennedy  sent  Vice 
President  Jc^inson  to  South  Vietnam  and 
on  May  13. 1961.  Vice  President  Johnson, 
who  stated  that  he  acted  on  behalf  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  Dion  issued  a 
Joint  communique  which  revealed  the 
measures  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam. 

This  Joint  communique  aniears  on 
pages  128  and  129  of  the  publication  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  I  ask  unani- 
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printed  in 


mous  consent  that  the  comniunique  be 
printed,  as  there  set  forth,  in  t  he  Record 
There  being  no  objection    '^~       *"- 
munique  was  ordered  to  be 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows : 
Joint  CoMMVNiaut  Isscxd  at  SAicoN  bt  tkx 

VlC«  PmeSIDENT  OF  THK  Unitdi    Statbs  A1*" 

thx  P«xsidint  of  Vhttnam.  Mf  t  13,  IMl 
(in  view  of  the  worsening  ^tuation  in 
South  Vietnam.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced on  May  S.  1961  that  VfePresid^t 
Johnson  would  discuss  with  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  measures  to  help  khe  country 
resist  Communist  pressures.  Thk  jotnt  com- 
munique set  forth  the  outcome  b/  these  dxs- 

nissions.)  J  ^     ^     ,  .»,. 

Lyndon  B.  Jotonson.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  Just  completed  a  visit  to 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  ofa  behalf  of 
PrMldent  Kennedy  and  on  l^vlUUon  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  |  .     _.   , 

The  enthuslasUc  welcome  h*  received  in 
Vlet-Nam  reflected  a  deep  sens*  of  common 
cause  in  the  fight  for  freedom  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  around  the  world.  I 

This  recognition  of  mutuad  ^Jectlves  re- 
sulted m  concrete  understandings  between 
the  BepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam  an*  the  United 
States.  I 

It  Is  clear  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Vlet-Nam  and  to  the  United  States 
that  the  independentce  and  ierrltorlal  In- 
tegrity of  Vlet-Nam  are  being!  brutally  and 
systematically  violated  by  Communist  agents 
and  forces  from  the  north.  i 

It  U  also  clear  to  both  Governments  that 
acUon  must  be  strengthened  a*d  accelerated 
to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  and  asplra- 
ttons  of  the  people  of  free  Vlet-Nam  to 
choose  their  own  way  of  life.      I 

The  two  Governments  agread  that  this  Is 
the  basic  principle  upon  whlca  their  under- 
standings rest. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is  con- 
scious of  the  determination^  energy  and 
sacrifices  which  the  Vietnam^  people,  un- 
der the  dedicated  leadership  ofl  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  have  brought  to  ^e  defense  of 
freedom  In  their  land. 

The  United  States  Is  also  conscious  of  Its 
responsibility  and  duty.  In  Its  own  self-in- 
terest as  well  as  In  the  lntere«t  of  other  free 
peoples,  to  assist  a  brave  country  In  the  de- 
fense of  Its  Ubertles  against  u4provoked  sub- 
version and  Communist  tenfar.  It  has  no 
other  moUve  than  the  defen»e  of  freedom. 
The  United  States  recog4lzes  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  who  was  recently  reelected  to 
office  by  an  overwhelming  aiajorlty  of  his 
countrymen  despite  bitter  Oommunlst  op- 
position. Is  In  the  vanguard  Of  those  leaders 
who  stand  for  freedom  on  the  periphery  of 
the  Communist  empire  In  Asl^. 

Free  Vlet-Nam  cannot  alon^  withstand  the 
pressure  which  this  Commiinlst  empire  Is 
exerting  against  It.  Under  |  these  circum- 
stances— the  need  of  free  Virt-Nam  for  in- 
creased and  accelerated  emergency  assist- 
ance and  the  wlU  and  deten»ilnatlon  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  sudh  assistance  to 
those  wilUng  to  fight  for  tWelr  liberties — It 
Is  natural  that  a  large  measure  of  agreement 
on  the  means  to  accomplish  the  Joint  pur- 
pose was  found  In  hlgh-lev4l  conversations 
between  the  two  Government^. 

Both  Governments  recogi^ze  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  guerrlta  warfare  now 
existing  In  free  Vlet-Nam.  IM  Is  necessary  to 
give  high  priority  to  the  flestoratlon  of  a 
sense  of  security  to  the  people  of  free  Vlet- 
Nam.  This  priority,  however,  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  nece«lty.  in  i  oUcies  and  pro- 


grama  of  both  Governments,  to  pxjrsue  vigor- 
ously appropriate  measures  In  other  fields  to 
achieve  a  proeperous  and  happy  society. 

The  following  measxires,  agreed  In  prin- 
ciple and  subject  to  prompt  flnallzatlon  and 
Implementation,  represent  an  Increase  and 
acceleration  of  United  States  assUtance  to 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  These  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  far-reaching  measures  If  the 
sltuaUon,  In  the  opinion  of  both  Govern- 
ments, warrants. 

First  It  was  agreed  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  extend  and  build  upon  existing  pro- 
grams of  military  and  economic  aid  and  to 
infuse  into  their  Joint  actions  a  high  sense 
of  urgency  and  dedication. 

Second.  It  was  agreed  that  regular  armed 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  should 
be  increased,  and  that  the  United  States 
would  extend  Its  military  assistance  programs 
to  Include  support  for  an  additional  number 
of  regular  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

Third,  It  was  agreed  that  the  United  SUtea 
would  provide  military  assistance  program 
support  for  the  entire  Vietnamese  civil  guard 

force.  _ 

Fourth.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments should  collaborate  In  the  use  of  mlU- 
tary  specialists  to  assist  and  work  with  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  in  health,  welfare  and 
public  works  activities  In  the  villages  of  free 
Vlet-Nam.  ,  ^  . 

Fifth  It  was  agreed  that  the  assistance  of 
other  free  governments  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  In  lU  trouble 
against  Communist  guerrilla  forces  would  be 
welcome 

Sixth  It  was  agreed  that,  to  achieve  the 
best  possible  use  of  available  resources,  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  United  States,  in  prose- 
cuUon  of  their  Joint  effort  against  Commu- 
nist attacks  In  Vlet-Nam.  a  group  of  highly 
qualified  economic  and  fiscal  experts  would 
meet  In  Vlet-Nam  to  work  out  a  financial 
plan  on  which  joint  efforts  should  be  based. 
Seventh  It  was  agreed  that  the  United 
States  and  the  RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam  would 
discuss  new  economic  and  social  measures 
to  be  undertaken  In  rural  areas,  to  accom- 
pany the  antl-guerrlUa  effort.  In  order  that 
the  people  of  Vlet-Nam  shotUd  benefit 
promptly  from  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order  In  their  villages  and  provinces. 

Eighth.  It  was  agreed  that.  In  addlUon  to 
measures  to  deal  with  the  Immediate  Vlet- 
Nam  guerrilla  problems,  the  two  Govern- 
ments would  work  together  toward  a  longer 
range  economic  development  program,  in- 
cluding further  progress  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  health,  education,  fisheries, 
highways,  public  administration,  and  indus- 
trial development. 

These  longer  range  plans  and  programs 
would  be  developed  In  detail  after  further 
consideration  and  discussion. 

Their  goal  would  be  a  Vlet-Nam  capable 
of  a  self -sustained  economic  growth. 

President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on  behaU  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  established  a  sense  of  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  which  both  believe 
essential  to  fulfillment  of  their  objectives. 


Exchanges  of  Missaces  Between  PaesmENT 
Kennedy  akd  PREsroENT  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
or  THE  Refdblic  of  Viet-Nam,  December  14 
AND  December  7.  1961 


>  Department  of  State 
19«1,  pp.  96»-«67. 


BvUetin.  June  19, 


Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF).  toward  the  end  of  1961.  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam  exchanged  correspondence. 
This  correspondence  appears  in  full  on 
pages  130  throtigh  132  of  the  publica- 
tion, made  at  the  Instance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  I 
have  referred  several  times,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  correspond- 
ence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


(/»  this  exchange  of  messages.  President 
Kennedy  pledged  increased  assistance  to 
Vietnam's  defense  effort.) 

president  kxnnedt  to  president  diem 

December  14,  1961. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  received  your 
recent  letter  In  which  you  described  so  co- 
gently the  dangerous  condition  caused  by 
North  Vlet-Nam's  efforts  to  take  over  your 
country.  The  situation  in  your  embattled 
country  Is  well  known  to  me  and  to  the 
American  people.  We  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  assault  on  your  country.  Our 
Indignation  has  mounted  as  the  deliberate 
savagery  of  the  Communist  program  of  as- 
sassination, kidnapping  and  wanton  violence 
became  clear. 

Your  letter  underlines  what  our  own  In- 
formation has  convincingly  shown — that  the 
campaign  of  force  and  terror  now  being 
waged  against  your  people  and  your  Govern- 
ment is  supported  and  directed  from  the 
outside  by  the  authorities  at  Hanoi.  They 
have  thus  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  designed  to  ensure  peace  in 
Vlet-Nam  and  to  which  they  bound  them- 
selves in  1954. 

At  that  time,  the  United  States,  although 
not  a  party  to  the  Accords,  declared  that  It 
"would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression 
In  violation  of  the  agreements  with  grave 
concern  and  as  seriously  threatening  Inter- 
national peace  and  security."  We  continue 
to  maintain  that  view. 

In  accordance  with  that  declaration,  and 
m  response  to  your  request,  we  are  prepared 
to  help  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  to  protect 
Its  people  and  to  preserve  Its  Independence. 
We  shall  promptly  Increase  our  assistance  to 
your  defense  effort  as  well  as  help  relieve  the 
destruction  of  the  floods  which  you  describe. 
I  have  already  given  the  orders  to  get  these 
programs  underway. 

The  United  States,  like  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam.  remains  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  our  primary  purpose  is  to  help 
your  people  maintain  their  Independence.  If 
the  Communist  authorities  In  North  Vlet- 
Nam  will  stop  their  campaign  to  destroy  the 
RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam,  the  measure  we  are 
taking  to  assist  your  defense  efforts  will  no 
longer  be  necessary.  We  shall  seek  to  per- 
suade the  Communists  to  give  up  their  at- 
tempts of  force  and  subversion.  In  any  case, 
we  are  confident  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
will  preserve  their  independent  and  gain  the 
peace  and  prosperity  for  which  they  have 
sought   so   hard   and   so   long. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

president    diem     to     president     KENNEDY 

December  7,  1961. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Since  the  birth,  more 
than  six  years  ago.  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  has  enjoyed  the  close  friendship  and 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Like  the  United  States,  the  RepubUc  of 
Vlet-Nam  has  always  been  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  peace.  My  people  know  only 
too  well  the  sorrows  of  war.  We  have  hon- 
ored the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  even 
though  they  resulted  In  the  partition  of  our 
country  and  the  enslavement  of  more  than 
half  of  our  people  by  Communist  tyranny. 
We  have  never  considered  the  reunification 
of  our  nation  by  force.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  pubUcly  pledged  that  we  will  not  vio- 
late the  demarcation  line  and  the  demili- 
tarized zone  set  up  by  the  agreements.  We 
have  always  been  prepared  and  have  on  many 
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occasions  stated  our  willingness  to  reunify 
Vlet-Nam  on  the  basis  of  democratic  and 
truly  free  elections. 

The  record  of  the  Communist  authorities 
In  the  northern  part  of  our  country  is  quite 
otherwise.  They  not  only  consented  to  the 
division  of  Vlet-Nam,  but  were  eager  for  It. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  observe  the 
Geneva  Agreements  and  during  the  seven 
years  since  have  never  ceased  to  violate  them. 
They  call  for  free  elections  but  are  Ignorant 
of  the  very  meaning  of  the  words.  They  talk 
of  "peaceful  reunification"  and  wage  war 
against   us. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  Communists  re- 
sorted to  terror  In  their  efforts  to  subvert 
our  people,  destroy  our  government,  and  Im- 
pose a  Communist  regime  upon  us.  They  have 
attacked  defenseless  teachers,  closed  schools, 
killed  members  of  our  antl-malarlal  program 
and  looted  hospitals.  This  is  coldly  calculated 
to  destroy  our  government's  humanitarian 
efforts  to  serve  our  people. 

We  have  long  sought  to  check  the  Com- 
munist attack  from  the  North  on  our  people 
by  appeals  to  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission. Over  the  years,  we  have  repeatedly 
published  to  the  world  the  evidence  of  the 
Communist  plot  to  overthrow  our  govern- 
ment and  seize  control  of  all  of  Vlet-Nam 
by  Illegal  Intrusions  from  outside  our  coun- 
try. The  evidence  has  mounted  until  now  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  rehearse  It.  Most  re- 
cently, the  kidnapping  and  brutal  murder 
of  our  Chief  Liaison  Officer  to  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission.  Colonel  Noang 
Thuy  Nam,  compelled  us  to  speak  out  once 
more.  In  our  October  24,  1961,  letter  to  the 
ICC,  we  caUed  attention  again  to  the  publicly 
stated  determination  of  the  Communist  au- 
thorities In  Hanoi  to  "liberate  the  South" 
by  the  overthrow  of  my  government  and  the 
imposition  of  a  Communist  regime  on  our 
people.  We  cited  the  proof  of  massive  Infiltra- 
tion of  Communist  agents  and  military  ele- 
ments Into  our  country.  We  outlined  the 
Communist  strategy,  which  Is  simply  the 
ruthless  use  of  terror  against  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, women  and  children  Included. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  months,  the 
Communist  assault  on  my  people  has 
achieved  high  ferocity.  In  October  they 
caused  more  than  1,800  Incidents  of  violence 
and  more  than  2,000  casualties.  They  have 
struck  occasionally  in  battaUon  strength, 
and  they  are  continually  augmenting  their 
forces  by  infiltration  from  the  North.  The 
level  of  their  attacks  Is  already  such  that 
our  forces  are  stretched  to  the  utmost.  We 
are  forced  to  defend  every  village,  every  ham- 
let. Indeed  every  home  against  a  foe  whose 
tactic  Is  always  to  strike  at  the  de- 
fenseless. 

A  disastrous  flood  was  recently  added  to 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
The  greater  part  of  three  provinces  was  In- 
undated, with  a  great  loss  of  property.  We 
are  now  engaged  In  a  nationwide  effort  to 
reconstruct  and  rehabilitate  this  area.  The 
Communists  are,  of  course,  making  this  task 
doubly  difficult,  for  they  have  seized  upon 
the  disruption  of  normal  administration  and 
communications  as  an  opportunity  to  sow 
more   destruction   in   the  stricken   area. 

In  short,  the  Vietnamese  nation  now  faces 
what  is  perhaps  the  gravest  crisis  in  Its  long 
history.  For  more  than  2,000  years  my  peo- 
ple have  lived  and  built,  fought  and  died 
In  this  land.  We  have  not  always  been  free. 
Indeed,  much  of  our  history  and  many  of 
Its  proudest  moments  have  arisen  from  con- 
quest by  foreign  powers  and  our  struggle 
against  great  odds  to  regain  or  defend  our 
precious  Independence.  But  it  la  not  only  our 
freedom  which  is  at  stake  today.  It  Is  our 
national  Identity.  For.  If  we  lose  thU  war. 
our  people  will  be  swallowed  by  the  Com- 
munist Bloc,  all  our  proud  heritage  will  be 
blotted  out  by  the  "Socialist  society"  and 
Vlet-Nam  will  leave  the  pages  of  history. 
We  wlU  lose  our  nattoinal  soul. 


Mr.  President,  my  people  and  I  are  mind- 
ful of  the  great  assistance  which  the  United 
SUtes  has  given  us.  Tour  help  has  not 
been  lightly  received,  for  the  Vietnamese  are 
proud  people,  and  we  are  determined  to  do 
our  part  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
It  is  clear  to  aU  of  us  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Viet  Cong  demands  the  total  mobilization 
of  our  government  and  our  people,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  we  will  devote  all  of  our 
resources  of  money,  minds,  and  men  to  this 
great  task. 

But  Vlet-Nam  is  not  a  great  power  and  the 
forces  of  International  Communism  now  ar- 
rayed against  us  are  more  than  we  can  meet 
with  the  resources  at  hand.  We  must  have 
further  assUtance  from  the  United  SUtes 
If  we  are  to  win  the  war  now  being  waged 
against  us. 

We  can  certainly  assure  mankind  that  our 
action  Is  purely  defensive.  Much  as  we  regret 
the  subjugation  of  more  than  half  of  our 
people  In  North  Vlet-Nam,  we  have  no  In- 
tention, and  Indeed  no  means,  to  free  them 
by  use  of  tottx. 

I  have  said  that  Vlet-Nam  U  at  war.  War 
means  many  things,  but  most  of  all  it  means 
the  death  of  brave  people  for  a  cause  they 
believe  In.  Vlet-Nam  has  suffered  many  wars, 
and  through  the  centuries  we  have  always 
had  patriots  and  heroes  who  were  willing  to 
shed  their  blood  for  Vlet-Nam.  We  will  keep 
faith  with  them. 

When  Communism  has  long  ebbed  away 
Into  the  past,  my  people  will  still  be  here, 
a  free  united  nation  growing  from  the  deep 
roots  of  our  Vietnamese  heritage.  They  will 
remember  your  help  in  our  time  of  need. 
This  struggle  will  then  be  a  part  of  our  com- 
mon history.  And  your  help,  your  friendship, 
and  the  strong  bonds  between  our  two  peo- 
ples will  be  a  part  of  Vlet-Nam,  then  as  now. 

Ngo  Dinh  Ddem. 
The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

(This  communique  focused  on  new  Joint 
efforts  to  accelerate  and  broaden  assistance 
to  the  countryside  and  to  support  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  counterlnsurgency 
program.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), in  his  letter  to  the  President  of 
South  Vietnam,  President  Kennedy  made 
the  following  pledge  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  ctccords  to 
insure  peace  in  Vietnam : 

At  that  time,  the  United  States,  although 
not  a  party  to  the  Accords,  declared  that  it 
"would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression  In 
violation  of  the  agreements  with  grave  con- 
cern and  as  seriously  threatening  interna- 
tional peace  and  security."  We  continue  to 
maintain  that  view. 

In  accordance  with  that  declaration,  and 
In  response  to  your  request,  we  are  prepared 
to  help  the  RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam  to  protect 
Its  people  and  to  preserve  Its  Independence. 
We  shall  promptly  Increase  our  assistance  to 
yoiir  defense  effort  as  well  as  help  reUeve 
the  destruction  of  the  floods  which  you  de- 
scribe. I  have  already  given  the  orders  to  get 
these  programs  underway. 

The  United  States,  like  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam,  remains  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  our  primary  purpose  Is  to  help 
your  people  maintain  their  independence.  If 
the  Communist  authorities  in  North  Vlet- 
Nam  win  stop  their  campaign  to  destroy  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  the  measures  we  are 
taking  to  assist  your  defense  efforts  will  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy  created 
the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command 
In  Vietnam,  and  increased  the  American 
military  strength  in  South  Vietnam  to 
10,000  men  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  November  of  196S,  the  Diem  regime 


fell  and  President  Diem  was  killed.  The 
military  situation  in  South  Vietnam  sub- 
sequently deteriorated. 

On  August  2.  1964.  the  UjS.  destroyer 
Maddox  was  cruising  in  international 
waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam.  It  was  attacked 
by  three  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  with 
torpedoes  and  gunfire.  The  State  Depart- 
ment thereupon  sent  a  strong  protest  to 
North  Vietnam,  warning  that  Govern- 
ment that  grave  consequences  would  in- 
evitably result  from  any  further  military 
action  against  UJ5.  forces. 

On  August  4,  1964,  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats  again  attacked  two  U.S.  de- 
stroyers, and  were  driven  off. 

On  August  5,  1964,  President  Johnson 
sent  Congress  a  special  message,  urging 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution  afiQrming 
support  of  all  necessary  action  to  pro- 
tect our  armed  forces  and  to  assist  na- 
tions covered  by  the  SEATO  Treaty.  He 
added : 

We  must  make  It  clear  to  all  that  the 
United  States  is  united  in  its  determination 
to  bring  about  the  end  of  Communist  sub- 
version and  aggression  In  the  area. 

Congress  began  prompt  consideration 
of  the  requested  resolution.  The  Senate 
version.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189,  was 
introduced  by  Senators  Russell  of 
Georgia,  Pulbricht  of  Arkansas,  Salton- 
stall  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hickenlooper 
of  Iowa,  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committees. 

The  House  version  was  introduced  by 
Representatives  Morgan,  Zablocki,  and 
Bolton. 

On  August  6.  1964.  the  combined  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  received  testimony 
from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Earl 
Wheeler,  and  then  voted  31  to  1  to  report 
the  resolution. 

The  only  dissenter  was  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon. 

The  House  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  of  the  same  wit- 
nesses, reporting  the  resolution  by  a  29 
to  0  vote.  On  August  7,  1964,  the  House 
adopted  its  version  of  the  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1145,  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  416  to  0.  The  Senate  then 
adopted  the  House  version,  in  lieu  of  its 
own,  by  an  88  to  2  rollcall  vote.  The  two 
Senate  dissenters  were  Senators  Gruen- 
ing  of  Alaska  and  Morse  of  Oregon. 

The  President  forthwith  approved  the 
resolution  which,  thereupon,  became  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  make  some 
comments  upon  the  Southeast  Asia  reso- 
lution, c(Himionly  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  joint  resolution,  in  my  subse- 
quent remarks.  To  maintain  the  chron- 
ology of  events  in  the  history  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  however.  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  that  the  Southeast 
Asia  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SoxTTRXAST  Asia  Rsbolution 

Wber«M  naval  unlU  ot  tbe  Communist 
regime  in  Vtoi  Nam,  in  violatton  ot  the  prtn- 
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ciples  of  the  Cbart«r  of  the  United  NaUons 
Mid  of  IntemaUonal  law.  hav«  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  State*  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  mternaUonal 
waters,  and  have  thereby  crea«d  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace. 

WTiereas  these  attacks  are  pa^  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  lof  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  U  North  Viet 
Nam  has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  Jiem  in  col- 
le  Uve  defense  of  their  freedom; 

Whereas  the  United  States  u  assisting  the 
pecples  of  Southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial.  nUlltary  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  are  J.  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  shou  d  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  o»ti  des  times  In  their 
own  way;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  louse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  det  ermlnatlon  of 
the  President,  as  Command;  r-ln-Chlef,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forcei  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  i  iggresslon 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  ri  gards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  Internstk  nal  peace  and 
secxirity  In  Southeast  Asia.  Onsonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  ^atlon5  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  CollecUve  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  U,  therefor  s.  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  .axe  all  neces- 
sary steps.  Including  the  use  ( f  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assUtance  in  defenselof  Its  freedom 
Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shaU  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reaionab'v  assured 
by  International  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  It  may  be  terminated  eailler  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congresf . 
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Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Southeast  Asia  resolution. 
President  Johnson,  who  ttad  succeeded 
President  Kennedy  on  hiaj  tragic  death, 
ordered  the  bombing  of  military  targets 
in  North  Vietnam.  This  adtion  was  pur- 
sued with  pauses  from  time  to  time  from 
that  time  until  March  1968. 

In  late  1964,  the  first  tegular  North 
Vietnamese  troops  entered  the  war. 
While  their  strength  was  only  about  17,- 
600,  by  the  end  of  1965  another  10,000 
northern  reg\Uars  reportedly  moved 
south  in  January  1966. 

History  makes  it  quite  41ear,  however, 
that  from  time  to  time  men  trained  in 
military  gfciii«  in  North  Vietnam  had 
gone  south  at  the  instance  of  Hanoi  to 
join  forces  with  the  Vifltcong  already 
operating  in  South  Vietnatn. 

The  first  US.  combat,  troops,  3,500 
Marines,  went  ashore  on  Vietnam  in 
March  1965.  Prior  to  thajt  time  Ameri- 
can troops  had  assisted  ih  the  training 
and  in  the  advising  on  Warfare  tactics 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  troops.  And 
some  of  them  had  been  Milled  in  acUon 
while  engaged  in  those  tas|u. 

The  American  combat  forces  were 
gradually  increased  in  strength  from  the 
time  the  3,500  Marines  liuided  in  1965, 
and  they  had  been  increased  during  that 
year  to  200,000.  Thereafter,  they  were 
further  Increased  so  that  by  1968  there 
were  540,000  UJ8.  flghtlnk  men  to  Viet- 
nam. I 

Prom  time  to  time,  tjt  the  American 
combat  troopB  became  Involved  In  the 
fighting  between  the  Soath  Vietnamese 


and  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong  it  was  asserted  by  many  Senators 
and  'many  others  that  if  the  United 
States  would  only  cease  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  Hanoi  would  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  and  negotiate  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  controversy  in  South- 
east Asia. 

In  March  1968,  President  Johnson  or- 
dered a  limitation  of  the  bombing  In  the 
area  south  of  the  20th  parallel  in  the 
hope  that  these  predictions  would  come 
true.  This  limitation  move,  which  was 
intended  by  President  Johnson  as  a  peace 
overture,  led  to  the  so-called  Paris  peace 
talks  which  began  on  May  13,  1968. 

In  January  1969,  President  Johnson 
was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  After  President  Nixon's  in- 
auguration, our  military  policy  began  to 
change,  with  the  word  "victory"  being 
replaced  by  the  word  "Vietnamization" 
of  the  war. 

With  this  change  of  poUcy,  President 
Nixon  assumed  the  delicate  and  difficult 
task   .f   extricating   the   United   States 
from  the  war,  while  saving  South  Viet- 
nam from  mihtary  and  political  collapse. 
President  Nixon  stated  his  views  with 
respect  to  how  we  can  extricate  ourselves 
from   South  Vietnam  in   a   way   which 
would  be  consistent  with  what  he  deems 
to  be  sound  principles.  As  I  imderstand 
the  poUcies  which  he  has  proposed,  and 
is  attempting  to  foUow,  he  is  determined, 
if  possible,  to  secure  a  negotiated  setUe- 
ment  with   the   North  Vietnamese   and 
the  Vietcong  which  will  bring  an  end  to 
the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  and  lay 
at   rest   the  various   problems   existing 
there  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  the 
people  involved.   These   problems  have 
arisen  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  result  of 
all  these  years  of  fighting  which  have 
engtilfed  that  unf ortimate  portion  of  this 
earth. 

As  I  further  understand  President 
Nixons  poUcies,  he  proposes  an  alterna- 
tive course  of  action  for  this  Nation  to 
pursue  in  disengaging  itself  from  further 
combat  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  ex- 
tricating our  Nation  from  this  war. 

This  alternative  poUcy,  as  I  imder- 
stand it,  is  that  in  case  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  are  unable  to  nego- 
tiate a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  war 
and  all  of  the  problems  associated  with 
it,  the  United  SUtes  will  train  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
can  reasonably  hope  they  will  be  able  to 
defend  their  own  country  against  ag- 
gression from  North  Vietnam,  and  we 
will  thereby  be  enabled  to  withdraw  all 
of  our  ground  combat  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  and  return  them  to  their  homes 
in  this  country. 

Pursuant  to  these  policies  115,000 
combat  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  and  returned  to 
America;  and  the  President  has  an- 
nounced his  purpose,  If  existing  events 
permit  such  action,  to  return  another 
150  000  combat  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam to  America  within  the  next  year. 
So  much  for  the  history  of  our  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  prior  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Cambodian  exercise. 

Before  dealing  with  that  subject  I 
wish  to  say  something  about  charges 
which  have  been  made  and  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  the  effect  that  President 


Johnson  and  President  Nixon  have  ex- 
ceeded their  constitutional  powers  In 
some  of  the  military  operations  they 
have  undertaken  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
necessitates  a  consideration  of  relevant 
constitutional  provisions. 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  war.  Section  10  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  contains  a 
provision  that  no  State  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  engage  in  war 
unless  actually  invaded  or  "In  such  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  de- 
lay." Section  4.  of  article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  Stete  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasions. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  I  have  just  read 
make  these  things  clear.  First,  Congress 
and  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  de- 
clare a  national  or  foreign  war;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  United  States  or  even  a 
State  may  engage  in  war  without  wait- 
ing for  the  consent  of  Congress  when  the 
United  States  or  the  State  so  acting  is 
invaded  or  threatened  with  Imminent 
invasion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  propositions 
are  made  extremely  plain  by  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  Itself.  The  question 
which  arises  in  respect  of  the  war 
powers  of  the  United  States  Ls  this:  Who 
is  to  direct  the  tactical  operations  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
when  a  war  is  being  fought?  As  I  ana- 
lyze the  Church-Cooper  amendment  it 
asserts,  in  effect,  that  the  Congress  has 
some  power  to  direct  the  actual  opera- 
tions In  war  of  American  troops  In  the 
theater  of  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the 
Poimding  Fathers  were  not  foolish 
enough  to  place  the  command  of  Ameri- 
can troops  engaged  in  combat  operation 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  Is  now  composed  of  100  Senators 
and  435  Representatives.  I  carmot  ima- 
gine anything  that  would  more  nearly 
resemble  bedlam  than  to  have  a  council 
of  war  composed  of  100  Senators  smd  435 
Representatives  to  determine  where  the 
enemy  is  to  be  attacked  or  how  the  de- 
feat of  the  enemy  is  going  to  be  under- 
taken, or  how  to  protect  American 
forces  from  destruction  by  an  armed 
enemy. 

We  have  had  some  historic  filibusters 
In  the  Senate  but  the  longest  of  those 
filibusters  would,  by  comparison,  con- 
stitute just  a  few  laconic  remarks  if  we 
were  to  undertake  to  have  a  war  council 
composed  of  535  different  men  with  dif- 
ferent notions.  The  Founding  Fathers 
were  wiser  than  that,  so  they  put  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  to  determine 
that  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  was 
not  to  be  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  it  was  not  to  be  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  acting  in  conjunction 
or  in  opposition  to  the  President. 

To  make  this  plain,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  declares,  in  section 
2  of  article  H,  that— 
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The  President  shall  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ol  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  MtUtla  of  the  several  states, 
when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States. 

To  be  sure,  no  President  or  no  power 
on  earth  can  declare  war.  that  is,  put  the 
United  States  in  a  national  or  foreign 
war.  except  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  but  after  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  declares  war,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  becomes  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  has  the  power  to 
direct  the  action  and  practical  opera- 
tions of  those  forces  in  the  theater  where 
war  is  being  waged. 

This  power  is  usually  exercised  by  the 
President  by  way  of  delegation  to  militar- 
ily trained  men.  It  may  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  on  certain  occasions  President 
Washington  imdertook  to  direct  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  himself,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Whisky  Rebellion,  jmd 
that  President  Lincoln  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  War  Between  the  States 
undertook  to  direct,  to  a  more  or  less 
limited  degree,  the  actual  operations  of 
the  Union  forces. 

I  have  high  admiration  and  deep  af- 
fection for  those  who  are  proponents  of 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment,  but  I 
cannot  escape  the  abiding  conviction  that 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  repre- 
sent an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  usurp 
and  exercise,  in  part  at  least,  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Supreme  Court  declared,  in  an 
early  case,  Fleming  v.  Page,  9  Howard 
(U.S.)  603,  that  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  placed  by  law  at  his  command, 
and  to  employ  them  in  the  manner  he 
may  deem  most  effectual  to  harass  and 
conquer,  and  subdue  the  enemy.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  President  has 
the  right  to  employ  military  forces  in 
the  maimer  he  deems  most  effectual  to 
protect  them  from  destruction  by  an 
armed  enemy. 

The  President,  of  course,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  intelligence  received  by 
him  from  the  intelligence  sources  on  the 
scene  in  South  Vietnam.  He  also  has  the 
advantage  of  the  advice  of  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  studying  military  mat- 
ters, and  who  for  that  reason  are  quite 
competent  to  give  advice  and  assist  in 
reaching  conclusions  as  to  what  actual 
tactical  operations  should  be  undertaken 
at  a  specific  time  and  at  a  specific  place. 

If  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
should  be  adopted  by  Congress,  it  would 
forbid  the  President  from  acting  as  Ccrai- 
mander  in  Chief  and  it  would  forbid 
every  military  man  acting  under  his  com- 
mand from  putting  a  foot  within  the 
borders  of  Cambodia  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment,  even  though 
such  action  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
American  forces  from  annihilation.  The 
amendment  would  also  constitute  the 
granting  of  an  assurance  by  Congress 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong can  use  the  borders  of  Cambodia, 
even  against  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Cambodia,  to  their  hearts'  content  as 


sanctuaries  for  operations  against  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnamese  troops  and 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  «md  that 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  Congress 
can  prescribe,  will  not  do  anything  to 
molest  them  in  such  activities,  even 
though  such  activities  would  threaten 
the  destruction  of  American  soldiers 
serving  under  the  flag  of  our  country  in 
that  far  off  comer  of  the  earth  to  which 
they  have  been  sent  by  the  President, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  rose  to 
speak,  I  mentioned  a  book  by  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  constitutional 
lawyers  and  constitutional  historians, 
Edwin  S.  Corwin.  entitled  "The  Presi- 
dent: Office  and  Powers,  1787-1957."  On 
page  228  of  this  book,  he  quoted  a  state- 
ment made  on  this  subject  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  Federalist  No.  69.  I  will 
not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  read  Alexander  Hamilton's  entire 
statement,  but  I  should  hke  to  state  to 
the  Senate  the  Interpretation  placed  on 
that  statement  by  Professor  Corwin.  Pro- 
fessor Corwin  makes  this  statement  on 
page  228  of  his  book: 

Rendered  freely,  this  appears — 

That  is,  Alexander  Hamilton's  state- 
ment— 

to  mean  that  in  any  war  in  which  the  United 
States  becomes  Involved — one  presumably 
declared  by  Congress — the  President  wUl  be 
top  general  and  top  admiral  of  the  forces 
provided  by  Congress,  so  that  no  one  can  be 
over  him  or  be  authorized  to  give  him  orders 
m  the  direction  of  the  said  forces:  but  other- 
wise he  will  have  no  powers  that  any  mili- 
tary or  naval  conunander  not  also  President 
might  not  have. 

In  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  book. 
Professor  Corwin  proceeds  to  demon- 
strate that  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
something  of  a  piker  when  he  said  that 
the  President  will  have  no  powers  that 
any  high  military  or  naval  commander 
not  also  President  might  not  have. 

The  succeeding  pages  of  Mr.  Corwin's 
book  demonstrate  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  military 
forces  of  this  Nation  in  time  of  war  have 
been  expanded.  I  would  suggest  to  some 
of  our  friends,  who  are  not  wUUng  to 
accord  the  President  the  power  to  direct 
the  actual  operation  of  troops  in  com- 
bat, to  read  Professor  Corwin's  book  and 
see  how  the  powers  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  have  been  ex- 
panded by  interpretations  placed  upon 
this  provision  in  the  Constitution  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  subsequent  days  and 
particularly  during  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars. 

There  Is  nothing  obscure  in  reading 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  so  well  declared 
statement  in  the  case  of  Gibson  against 
Ogden: 

We  should  Uke  It  for  granted,  in  seeking 
to  Interpret  the  constitution,  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  used  words  just  as 
ordinary  men  do  to  express  their  Intentions. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  words 
the  framers  tised  in  setting  out  the  con- 
gressional power  to  declare  war.  They 
said,  "Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war." 

Now  there  is  no  obscure  meaning  in 
the  word  "war."  There  is  no  obscure 
meaning  in  the  word  "declare." 


Anyone  can  pick  up  a  dictionary  and 
find  that  the  word  "war"  means: 

A  state  of  open,  armed  conflict  carried  on 
between  nations,  states,  or  parties. 

He  will  also  find  that  the  word  "de- 
clare" means — 

To  state  officially  or  formally,  to  state  with 
emphasis  or  authority. 

It  also  means — 
To  affirm. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  is 
technically  known  as  the  Southeast  Asia 
resolution,  constitutes  a  declaration  ol 
war  in  a  constitutional  sense. 

What  does  that  resolution  say? 

It  asserts  in  its  preamble — 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Viet  Nam.  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  na- 
val vessels  lawfully  present  In  International 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace; 

That  is  one  of  the  assertions  in  the 
preamble,  a  preamble  passed  by  both 
Senate  and  House  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes. 

The  next  assertion  is  that — 

Whereas  these  atucks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Viet  Nam  has  been  waging  against  its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom: 

Thus,  here  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  resolution,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  declares  two  sig- 
nificant facts.  First,  that  the  naval  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  have  been 
deliberately  and  repeatedly  attacked  by 
North  Vietnam's  naval  forces;  and.  sec- 
ond, that  the  attacks  were  a  part  of  a 
deliberate  and  systematic  campaign  cf 
aggression  that  North  Vietnam  is  wag- 
ing against  South  Vietnam. 

Then,  after  the  accoimt  of  those  recita- 
tions and  those  facts,  it  states : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination 
of  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  other  way 
that  has  ever  been  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man  to  repel  an  armed  attack  except 
by  force.  Thus.  Congress  expressly  stated 
in  the  first  paragraph,  following  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Southeast  Asia  resolution, 
that  the  President  was  empowered  to  take 
all  the  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression.  Now,  "aggression"  as  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution  means  the  ag- 
gression of  North  Vietnam  upon  its 
neighbors  and  the  nations  joined  with 
them  in  collective  defense  of  their 
freedom. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  states 
thatr- 

Consonant  with  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its  obliga- 
tions  under   the  Southeast   Asia   Collectlv* 
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Defense  Treaty,  the  United  Stales  Is.  there- 
fore prepared,  as  the  Presldenl(  determines, 
to  tike  aai  necessary  steps.  Including  the  us. 
of  armed  force,  to  assist  any]  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  requestlig  assistance 
in  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

Mr  President,  that  is  si  riklngly  in 
harmony  with  the  declaratian  that  the 
United  SUtes  made  when  it  went  to  war 
with  Spain  inl  898. 

On  April  20.  1898.  after  the  sinkmg  of 
the  batUeship  hfaine  in  th;  harbor  of 
Havana,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  passed  the  foUowins  resolution, 
which  every  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject  admits  to  being  a  diclaration  of 
war.  It  is  strikingly  similar  t )  the  South- 
east Asia  resolution  and  e^en  contains 
the  same  assertion  made  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  Southeast 
tion,  that  the  United  States 
rltorial  ambitions : 

Whereas  the  abhorrent  com  lltlons  which 
have  existed  for  more  than  ttiree  years  In 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  so  near  oui 
have  shocked  the  moral  sense 
of  the  United  States,  have  bee* 
Christian  civilization.  culmlndUng.  as  they 
have,  m  the  destrucUon  of  a  [United  States 
battleship,  with  two  hundred 
of  Its  ofBcers  and  crew,  while 
visit  In  the  harbor  of  Habanai 
longer  be  endured,  as  has  beep  set  forth  by 
the  President  of  the  United  .States  In  his 
message  to  Congress  of  April  il.  1898.  upon 
which  the  acUon  of  the  Coiigress  was  In- 
vited: Therefore.  I 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  and  /fotwe  of  Repre- 
sentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  First,  llhat  the  people 
of  the  Island  of  Cub*  are.  and  of  right  ought 
to  be.  free  and  Independent. 

Second.  That  It  Is  the  dutyl  of  the  United 
States  to  demand,  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that 
the  Government  of  Spain  at  (»nce  reUnquteh 
lU  authority  and  government  In  the  island 
of  Cub*  and  withdraw  lU  lAnd  and  naval 
forces  from  Cub*  and  Cuban  Waters. 

Third.  That  the  President  |of  the  United 
St*tes  be.  and  he  hereby  Is.  directed  and  em- 
powered to  use  the  entire  lind  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  SUtes.  ahd  to  call  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  St*tea  the 
mlUUa  of  the  several  States,  to  such  extent 
as  may  be  necessary  to  c*rr^  these  resolu- 
tions into  effect. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  8t4te«  hereby  dls- 
eiaUna  any  disposition  or  lnt»nUon  to  exer- 
cise ■overelgnty.  Jurladlctlon.  or  control  over 
■aid  Island  except  for  the  p*ci0c*Uon  thereof, 
and  asserts  Its  determlnatloq.  when  that  la 
accomplished  to  leave  the  gtvemment  and 
control  of  the  Island  to  Its  peoble. 
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Let  US  see  what  it  takes  tb  declare  war. 
A  very  learned  scholar.  W.  Taylor  Reve- 
ley  m  wix>te  an  interesting  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Virginia  L4w  Journal  for 
November.  1969,  cnUtled,  "Presidential 
War-Making:  Constitutional  Power  or 
Usurpation." 

I  read  this  statement  frem  pages  1283 
and  1284: 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  'from  proposals 
made  nd  re)eeted  at  the  CXjnstttuUonal 
Conventton.  tican  deb*tes  tfaftre.  subseqvient 
statements  by  tbe  Framers  4nd  txcan  ync- 
tlce  in  early  yews  that  the  Dtaften  Intended 
decisions  regarding  the  initiation  at  force 
abroad  to  be  made  not  bj|  the  President 
alone,  not  by  tlie  Senate  al9ne,  nor  by  the 
PresldMat  and  the  Biiiate.  Mt  by  the  entire 
Co^WB  soblM*  to  tbs   '^  '  '      ' 

tiM 


Mr.  President,  In  other  words  Mr.  Rev- 
eley  says  in  substance  that  the  Congres;^ 
declares  war  when  it  authorizes  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  use  of  the  military  force 
of  the  United  Stetes  in  lands  lying  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  He  then  adds, 
on  page  1289  the  following: 

Congressional  authorization  need  not  be 
by  formal  declaration  of  war: 

In  other  words,  the  Congress  does  not 
have  to  pass  a  resolution  saying:  "Con- 
gress hereby  declares  war." 

Mr.  Reveley  adds  further  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Law  Journal : 

••[Nlelther  in   the  language  of   the   Con- 
stitution,   the    intent    of    the    framers.    the 
available  historical   and  Judicial  precedents 
nor  the  purposes  behind  the  clause"  Is  there 
a    requirement    for    such    formality,    par- 
ticularly under  present  circumstances  when 
most  wars  are  deliberately  limited  In  scope 
and  purpose.  A  Joint  resolution,  signed  by 
the  President,  is  the  meet  tenable  method 
of  authorlBlng  the  use  of  force  today.  To 
be    meaningful,    the    resolution    should    be 
passed  only  after  Congress  Is  aware  of  the 
basic  elements  of  the  situaUon.  and  has  had 
reasonable   time  to  consider  their  ImpUca- 
tions    The  resolution  should  not.  as  a  rule, 
be  a  blank  check  leaving  the  place,  purpose 
and  duration  of  hostilities  to  the  President  s 
sole  discretion.  To  be  realistic,  however,  the 
resolution   must    leave   the   Executive   vrtde 
dlscreUon   to  respond  to  changing  circum- 
stances. If  the  legislators  wish  to  delegate 
fuU  responsibility  to  the  President.  It  appears 
that  such  action  would  be  within  the  con- 
stitutional pale  so  long  as  Congress  delegates 
with     full     awareness     of     the     authority 
granted. 

I  am  certain  that  when  Congress 
passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Joint  resolu- 
tion, it  was  aware  of  what  authority  it 
was  granting  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  made  exceedingly 
clear  by  a  statement  which  one  of  the 
opponents  of  the  resolution  made  on  the 

floor  of  the  Senate. 

Former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  made 
this  statement: 

We  are.  in  effect,  giving  the  President  of 

the  United  States  warmAklng  powers  In  the 

abaenoe  of  a  declaration  of   war.  I  beUeve 

that  to  be  an  historic  mistake. 

Former  Senator  Morse  stated  that  by 
passing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  res- 
olution Congress  was  giving  to  the  Res- 
ident warmaklng  powers.  I  agree  with 
that  statement  of  former  Senator  Morse 
to  that  extent.  But  I  disagree  with  the 
statement  that  Congress  was  doing  it 
without  a  declaration  of  war,  because  I 
contend  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint 
resolution  is  clearly  a  declaration  of  war. 

Let  us  iK)w  examine  another  facet  of 
this  situation.  When  the  resolution  was 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopik) 
put  this  question  to  the  distingxilshed 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pouiuoht)  , 
the  floor  manager  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Joint  resoltitlon: 

Mr.  Coopxa.  Doee  the  Senator  consider  that 
in  enacting  this  resoluUon  we  are  satisfy- 
ing that  requirement  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Soutbeaat  Asia  CoUecUve  Defense  Treaty? 
In  other  words,  are  we  now  giving  the  Prea- 
klent  advance  authority  to  take  whatever 
aotlon  he  may  deem  necessary  respecting 
South  Vietnam  and  Its  defense,  or  with 
reapset  to  the  defense  of  any  o«ber  country 
mdiMled  In  the  Oreaty? 


Mr.  FuumiOHT.  I  think  that  Is  owrect. 

Mr.  CooPEX.  Then  looking  ahead.  If  the 
President  decided  It  was  necessary  to  use 
such  force  as  could  lead  into  war  we  will 
give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Fui-BRicHT  That  U  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  It. 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT  added: 
If  a  situation  later  developed  In  which  we 
thought   approval   should    be   withdrawn    It 
could  be  withdrawn  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  theje  are  two  Interest- 
ing cases  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
passed  on  the  question  of  what  is  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  The  earliest  of  these 
cases  is  entitled  Bas  against  Tingy,  4 
Dallas,  page  36.  The  question  involved 
the  rescue  of  an  American  vessel  and 
the  right  to  certain  compensation.  Tne 
amount  of  compensation  depended  upon 
whether  the  rescue  was  from  an  enemy. 
The  question  arose  in  this  case  as  to 
v-hether  or  not   this   American   vessel, 
which  had  rescued  another  vessel  from 
the  French— who  were  then  giving  us  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  by  seizing  vessels 
on  the  high  seas— was  entitled  to  a  high 
rate  of  compensation  because  the  rescue 
occurred  in  time  of  war.  The  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  decided  that  the  res- 
cuing ship  was  entitled  to  the  higher 
compensation   because    the   rescue   oc- 
curred during  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  France. 

Now,  Congress  had  never  passed  any 
act  or  any  resolution  declaring  war 
against  France  in  so  msmy  terms,  but  it 
had  passed  laws  providing  that  Ameri- 
cans could  seize  vessels  operated  by  the 
French,  something  in  the  nature  of  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal.  In  that  case 
Judge  Chase  said: 

What.  then.  Is  the  nature  of  the  contest 
subsisting  between  America  and  France?  In 
my  Judgment.  It  U  a  limited,  partial  war. 
Congress  has  not  declared  war.  in  general 
terms;  but  congress  has  authorized  hostili- 
ties on  the  high  seas,  by  certain  persons.  In 
certain  cases.  There  Is  no  authority  given  to 
commit  hostilities  on  land;  to  capture  un- 
armed French  vessels,  nor  even  to  capture 
French  armed  vessels,  lying  In  a  French  port; 
and  the  authority  Is  not  given  Indiscrimi- 
nately to  every  citizen  of  America,  against 
every  citizen  of  France,  but  only  to  citizens 
appointed  by  commissions,  or  exposed  to  Im- 
mediate outrage  and  violence.  So  far  It  Is, 
unquestionably,  a  partial  war;  but,  never- 
theless. It  Is  a  public  war.  on  account  of  the 
public  authority  from  which  It  emanates. 


This  statement  appears  on  page  43 
and  clearly  recognizes  that  where  Con- 
gress authorized  certain  Americans  to 
carry  on  hostilities  against  French  ves- 
sels that  Congress  had  declared  war 
within  the  purview  of  the  section  of  the 
Constitution  vesting  In  the  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war. 

Another  case  Is  Marks  v.  United 
States,  161  U.S.  297. 1  will  read  the  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Brewer  on  page  301 : 

As  war  cannot  lawfully  be  commenced  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  without  an  Act 
of  Congress,  such  an  Act  Is.  of  course,  a 
formal  official  noUce  to  all  the  world,  and 
equivalent  to  the  most  solemn  declaraUon. 

Now.  manifestly  when  Congress  passed 
the  Southeast  Asian  Resolution,  it  sol- 
emnly declared,  in  effect,  that  our  naval 
vessels  were  being  attacked  by  North 
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Vietnam,  that  this  attack  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  aggression  which  North 
Vietnam  was  inflicting  upon  South  Viet- 
nam, that  pursuant  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
cur  obligatioiK  under  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
Congress  was  authorizing  the  President 
to  take  all  necessary  measures,  including 
the  use  of  armed  forces  to  repel  attacks 
on  our  ships,  and  to  repel  aggression  on 
South  Vietnam  and  the  other  nations 
covered  by  the  SEATO  Treaty.  When 
Congress  declared  these  things.  It  was 
certainly  declaring  that  a  state  of  war 
existed.  Congress  was  declaring  that  it 
consented  for  the  President  to  initiate 
hostilities  and  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that. 

A  study  of  this  very  question  was  made 
and  is  set  forth  in  the  Notes  In  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  for  Jime.  1968,  en- 
titled "Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Power  to  Commit  Forces  to  Combat." 
This  is  a  long  article  and  deals  with  the 
war  powers  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  read  a  statement  from 
page  1804,  In  which  the  writer  of  the 
Notes  makes  this  declaration: 

The  second  section,  however,  proclaims 
that  "the  United  States  is  .  .  .  prepared, 
as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  its 
freedom."  This  rather  comprehensive  lan- 
guage certainly  supports  the  Interpretation 
given  It  by  the  administration  that  it  Is  a 
functional  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war  and  as  such  the  President  may  con- 
duct the  war  as  he  sees  fit. 

I  do  not  see  how  anything  can  be 
plainer  than  the  fact  that  when  Congress 
adopted  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  or 
the  Southeast  Asia  resolution,  as  .it  is 
sometimes  called.  It  declared  war  on 
North  Vietnam  and  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  use  our 
Armed  Forces  to  protect  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  repel 
aggression  from  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  here  for  a 
moment  to  note  that  a  plausible  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that 
when  Hanoi  declared,  in  1960,  that  It 
would — 

Liberate  South  Vietnam  from  the  ruling 
yoke  of  United  States  Imperialists  and  their 
henchmen. 

Hanoi  declared  war  upon  the  United 
States  and  upon  its  forces  then  stationed 
in  South  Vietnam. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  wheth- 
er or  not  President  Nixon  exceeded  his 
constitutional  and  legal  powers  when  he 
ordered  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  to 
join  the  South  Vietnamese  in  wiping  out 
the  sanctuaries  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  had  established 
on  the  borders  of  Cambodia  fronting  on 
South  Vietnam. 

During  his  remarks  which  will  follow 
my  speech,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murpht)  portrays 
In  eloquent  langimge  the  purpose  of  this 
action  and  the  results  thus  far  obtained 
by  this  action. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  this  was 
the  initiation  of  a  new  war.  I  controvert 


that  charge.  This  is  just  the  same  war 
with  the  same  enemy.  For  5  years  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  been  using  these 
sanctuaries  along  the  border  of  South 
Vietnam.  They  have  been  sallying  forth 
and  making  attacks,  destroying  Ameri- 
can lives  and  destroying  the  lives  of 
South  Vietnamese  troops  and  the  lives 
of  Soutli  Vietnamese  civilians,  and  then 
running  back  to  the  sanctuaries  where 
the  United  States  had  been  giving  them 
total  exemption  from  the  hot  pursuit 
doctrine  which  prevails  in  wars. 

Cambodia  is  a  neutral  country,  or  has 
attempted  to  be  a  neutral  country,  but  It 
has  been  compelled  to  permit  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  to  use 
these  sanctuaries  as  a  base  of  military 
operations  against  U.S.  forces  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  for  5  years. 

In  my  honest  judgment.  President 
Nixon,  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  American  military  forces  in  Vietnam, 
and  as  the  Individual  charged  above  all 
others  with  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  American  forces,  as  far  as  possible, 
asainst  unnecessary  deaths  and  wounds, 
had  a  perfect,  legal  right — a  perfect  con- 
stitutional right — to  put  American  troops 
into  action  to  wipe  out  these  sanctuaries 
of  our  enemy  in  Cambodia  along  the 
border  of  South  Vietnam. 

Also,  President  Nixon  had  a  right  to 
do  this  under  International  law.  Inter- 
national law  places  upon  every  neutral 
country  the  duty  to  protect  its  neutrality, 
that  Is.  to  deny  the  use  of  its  territory 
by  a  belligerent  nation  as  a  base  for  Its 
military  operations.  If  a  neutral  coun- 
try is  unable  to  enforce  Its  own  neutral- 
ity, then,  under  international  law.  a 
belligerent  which  Is  being  Injured  by  the 
use  of  the  territory  of  the  neutral  na- 
tion by  an  opposing  belligerent  has  a 
right  to  enter  such  territory  and  take 
such  steps  as  are  reasonably  designed 
to  put  an  end  to  this  unlawful  use  of  the 
territory  of  the  neutralist  nation  by  the 
opposing  belligerent  nation.  This  Is  what 
the  United  States  has  done  in  going  into 
Cambodia. 

During  previous  years,  I  have  received 
many  requests  from  fine  and  well-mean- 
ing persons  that  I  rise  upcm  the  Senate 
floor  and  denounce  our  presence  and  con- 
duct In  South  Vietnam  as  Illegal  and 
ourtrageous. 

Even  If  I  were  sure  that  these  persons 
had  complete  possession  of  all  the  truth 
on  the  subject,  I  would  be  reluctant  to  do 
this  for  one  reason  and  Incapable  of 
doing  It  for  another. 

While  I  am  always  ready  to  partici- 
pate in  efforts  to  persuade  our  National 
Government  to  pursue  wise  policies  or 
abandon  foolish  ones,  I  am  ever  reluc- 
tant to  denounce  my  country  In  respect 
to  its  contests  with  foreign  foes.  This  is 
true  because  I  was  nurtured  on  the  brand 
of  patriotism  which  prompted  Senator 
Crittenden  to  make  this  statement  while 
the  Mexican  War  was  raging: 

I  hope  to  find  my  country  In  the  right; 
however,  I  will  stand  by  her,  right  or  wrong. 

My  incapability  to  stand  upon  the 
Senate  floor  and  denounce  the  United 
States  for  its  presence  and  conduct  in 
South  Vietnam  arises  out  of  this  consid- 
eration: My  action  in  so  doing  would 


lend  aid  and  comfort  to  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong  because  it  would  tend 
to  engender  In  them  the  belief  that 
America's  will  to  fight  Is  weak  and  that 
they  will  be  masters  of  South  Vietnam 
If  they  prolong  the  war  and  slay  more 
Americans. 

I  think  that  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  is  unconstitutional,  in  that 
it  attempts  to  have  Congress  usurp  and 
exercise  some  of  the  powers  to  direct 
the  military  forces  In  the  theater  of  op- 
erations which  belong,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

But  apart  from  any  question  of  con- 
stitutionality and  any  question  of  legal- 
ity. I  would  say  that  we  should  remember 
what  St.  Paul  said  In  I  Corinthians  chap- 
ter 10,  verse  23: 

All  things  are  lawful  for  me.  but  all  things 
are  not  expedient:  aU  things  are  lawful  tor 
me.  but  all  things  edify  not. 

My  dictionary  informs  me  that  the 
word  "edify"  means  "to  instruct  or  en- 
Ughten  so  as  to  encourage  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement." 

I  do  not  think  it  would  encourage 
moral  or  spiritual  improvement,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  edify,  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution which  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
last  hope  we  have  of  achieving  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  South  Vietnam  by  nego- 
tiations now  being  carried  on  In  Paris 
between  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  representatives  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  with 
the  representatives  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong  or  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

The  passage  of  a  resolution  of  this 
character  would  say  to  them  that  the 
United  States,  in  effect,  has  lost  the  will 
to  carry  on,  and  that  they  can  take  over 
everything  there  after  we  depart,  which 
will  be  soon.  That  is  the  Inference  they 
will  draw  from  it 

I  think  it  would  not  be  edifying  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  say  that 
American  troops  cannot  put  a  foot  across 
the  borders  of  Cambodia  to  destroy  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  enemy,  but  that  the  enemy, 
as  far  as  Congress  Is  concerned,  can  use 
those  areas  as  sanctuaries  from  which 
to  make  sudden  surprise  attacks  upon 
American  soldiers. 

I  think  that  the  country  is  in  no  mood 
to  seek  a  military  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  for  that  reason  it  should  im- 
dertake  to  withdraw  In  a  sound  and  sen- 
sible manner — in  a  manner  which  would 
make  that  area  we  have  been  trying  to 
protect  as  safe  as  possible  from  our 
enemy,  and  in  a  way  which  would  con- 
tribute to  future  peace  and  security. 

I  remember,  between  the  First  and  the 
Second  World  Wars,  when  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  came  to  power  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  They  began  to  rattle  their  sabers. 
Americans  did  not  want  to  be  involved 
in  another  world  war,  as  they  had  been 
involved  in  the  First  World  War;  so  they 
decided  that  they  would  contrive  some 
way  to  make  certain  that  we  would  not 
be  involved  in  another  world  war  if  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  saw  fit  to  plunge  the 
world  Into  daitaieas  agaiou  So  Congress 
passed  the  NeutraUty  Act  It  passed  that 
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act  with  good  motives:  it  pass^  it  with 
the  desire  to  keep  America  o«t  of  any 
new  world  war. 


The  Neutrality  Act  declared  that  we 
would  be  neutral,  that  we  would  not  as- 
sist any  nation,  even  though  it  was  fight- 
ing for  its  ultimate  hberty,  anfc 


that  we 


Uberty 

our  ma- 

on  came 

us  cash 


would  not  even  furnish  any  sjipplies  to 

help  a  nation  fighting   for 

against  Hitler  or  Mussolini  wit! 

terial  of  war  unless  that  na' 

here,  in  its  own  shipe,  and  pa, 

on  the  barrelhead  for  those  mtiterials 

That  act  was  passed  with  Rood  mo 
tives.  It  was  passed  to  keep  usj  from  be 
coming  involved  In  another  ^^orld  war 
But  it  was  exactly  what  Hitler  [and  Mus- 
solini were  looking  for,  that  Is,  having 
the  assurance  from  Congress  tliat  Europe 
could  go  hang  so  far  as  the  United  States 
was  concerned.  After  passage  ojf  that  act. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  believedj  that  they 
could  extinguish  the  liberties  df  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe,  and  they  need  not  fear 
the  Intervention  of  the  United  States. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  went  t^  war,  and 
the  declarations  of  the  Neutrality  Act, 
which  were  passed  in  good  f  ait|i,  with  the 
noble  purpose  of  keeping  us  qut  of  war. 
were  the  things  which  promoted  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  to  plunge  the  World  into 
the  Second  World  War;  and  it  contrib- 
uted, by  so  doing,  to  the  deatns,  the  un- 
timely deaths,  of  millions  of  hdpless  men, 
women,  and  children. 

What  will  happen  if  Congress  passes 
resolutions  such  as  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  and  tells  the  enfemy,  "You 
can  use  the  sanctuaries  to  kill  our  boys," 
but  our  boys  caimot  Invade  the  sanc- 
tuaries to  protect  their  own  Uves?  If  we 
pass  such  resolutions,  regardliss  of  whe- 
ther there  has  been  any  peace  agree- 
ment and  regardless  of  what] the  condi- 
tions are,  we  will  be  attemptli^g  to  repeal 
history,  and  thus  to  repeal  |  past  mis- 
takes. It  caimot  be  done.  I  4aid  at  the 
beginning  of  my  argimient  that  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  made  it  impossible  for 
either  a  nation  or  an  individual  to  repeal 
its  mistakes  or  the  consequences  of  Its 
mistakes.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly 
true.  As  the  Persian  poet  said: 
The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and.  having  writ. 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nar  Wit 

Shall  Itire  tt  back  to  cancel  ball  a  Line. 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It. 


We  cannot  wash  out  our  itivolvement 
In  the  war.  We  caimot  escape  the  mis- 
takes of  history.  We  must  try  %o  minimize 
those  mistakes. 

One  of  the  worst  mistakes  we  could 
make  would  be  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam without  getting  a  peace  treaty  or 
without  having  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops  trained  to  the  point  tltot  we  could 
reasonably  hope  that  they  ciuld  defend 
their  own  country.  J 

I  am  in  favor  of  trying  to  settle  this 
war  by  negotiation.  I  am  in  fawor  of  with- 
drawing from  Vietnam  if  we  can  do  ao 
In  a  safe  and  sound  manner]  If  we  can- 
not come  to  an  agreement  by  negotia- 
tion, then  let  us  train  the  South  Viet- 
namese troop8  In  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  defend  their  own  eountry.  Let 
us  not  precipitately  flee  from  South  Viet- 
nam to  escape  from  fighting  for  a 
moment.  It  will  not  contribute  to  the 
future  peace  or  the  future  safety  of 


our  country.  Instead  of  doing  that,  it  will 
be  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  wars  of 
this  character. 

(The  following  colloquy  occurred  dur- 
ing the  address  by  Senator  Ervin.  and  is 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  for  a 
comment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes:  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  speech  being 
dehvered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  been  or  will  be  delivered  during 
the  course  of  this  debate.  We  read  a 
good  deal  in  the  newspapers  and  hear 
from  the  media  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment goes  to  the  constitutional  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  Certainly  that  is  the  ques- 
tion raised,  but  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  gone  directly  to  the  heart  of 
the  issue;  that  is,  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  expects 
to  be  able  to  make  military  decisions — 
strategic  and  tactical  decisions — which 
our  Pounding  Fathers  intended  should  be 
left  to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  pointed  out  today,  and  as  I  indi- 
cated In  my  remarks  on  the  floor  the 
other  day,  it  would  be  perfectly  appro- 
priate if  a  Senator  wanted  to  offer  a 
resolution  to  declare  war.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  give  Congress  that  power.  That 
would  be  the  appropriate  way  for  any 
Senator  to  bring  up  this  question.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  does  not  believe 
it  would  serve  any  useful  purpose  at  this 
stage  to  debate  a  declaration  of  war.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  moving  out  of  the 
war  and  disengaging  in  our  participa- 
tion  

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan will  pardon  me,  I  trust  I  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate  In  a  few  minutes  that  we 
have  already  declared  war. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  listen  with  inter- 
est to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
but  I  want  to  indicate  my  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  the  amednment  that  Is  proposed 
and  pending  before  the  Senate  is  not 
confined  to  the  area  over  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  Intended  Congress 
should  exercise  Judgment. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest 
constitutional  lawyers  ever  to  serve  In 
this  body.  I  hope  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  not  present  today 
will  study  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  very  gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say,  flrst,  that  I  am  so  grateful 
to  my  distinguished  friend  for  going  into 
thla  matter  on  the  sound  constitutional 
basis  to  which  he  addresses  himself.  I 
approve  completely  of  what  he  Is  saying 
•od  what  he  has  said,  and  I  think  be  Is 


on  the  soundest  possible  constitutional 
ground. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  though,  to  say 
that  I  think  not  only  Is  he  on  sound  con- 
stitutional ground,  not  only  was  the 
President  on  sound  constitutional 
ground,  but  that  there  were  many  things 
in  connection  with  the  President's  ac- 
tion that  justified  It  which  have  not.  I 
think,  been  sufHciently  mentioned. 

I  would  like  to  ask  consent  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
at  the  end  of  my  comment,  to  place  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  by  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr..  bearing  on  his  re- 
cent statements  published  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation  entitled  "Campus 
Confrontation."  I  will  ask  for  that  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  permission  to 
read  one  paragraph  out  of  that  editorial 
which  I  think  accentuates  the  fact  that 
the  President  not  only  had  a  constitu- 
tional basis  for  his  action,  but  that  he 
had  a  very  practical  basis  to  support  the 
constitutional  action. 

For  Instance,  this  editorial,  which 
speaks  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Hearst 
at  the  California  State  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege, reads  in  part  as  follows: 

One  thing  that  was  made  fully  clear  was 
my  sense  of  shock,  and  even  amazement,  at 
how  many  Americans  and  some  of  our  friends 
abroad  had  reacted  so  critically  to  President 
Nixon's  decision  on  Cambodia. 

Instantly — from  the  doves  In  Congress  to 
the  editorial  pages  of  our  left  of  center 
press — the  howl  went  up  that  the  President 
was  wilfully  and  unilaterally  expanding  the 
war.  That  we  were  Invading  a  sovereign  na- 
tion. That  a  terrible  and  costly  blunder  had 
been  made. 

What  seemed  almost  incredible  to  me  was 
that  so  much  of  the  criticism  was  a  literal 
echo  of  the  condemnations  which  came  from 
Moscow,  Peking  and  Hanoi.  Even  more  dis- 
couraging was  the  spectacle  of  college  presl- 
denu  giving  their  blessing  to  student  protest 
strikes. 

To  me  it  was — and  continues  to  be — simply 
astonishing.  Not  one  of  the  liberal  voices 
sounding  off  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  made 
a  peep  of  protest  when  It  was  revealed  last 
month  that  40,000  Communist  troops  had 
Invaded  Cambodia  and  were  threatening  to 
capture  Its  capital  city. 

Not  one  of  the  voices  that  I  can  remember 
ever  said  a  word  about  the  long-standing 
Communist  violations  of  Cambodia's  neu- 
trality and  independence  along  the  southern 
section  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 

And  very  few  gave  the  slightest  serious 
consideration  to  President  Nixon's  explana- 
tion— that  he  acted  to  save  Cambodia  from 
Imminent  Red  conquest  and  the  need  to 
safeguard  his  plan  to  withdraw  American 
combat  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  explanation  was  virtually  Ignored.  It 
was  as  though  the  protesters  were  deaf  to 
any  explanation;  as  though  they  had  Just 
been  wedtlng  and  biding  their  time  for  an 
excuse  to  renew  their  attacks  on  the  Viet- 
nam war. 


Then,  In  an  additional  comment  in  this 
same  editorial,  Mr.  Hearst  pointed  out: 

Cambodia  had  become  nothing  but  a  side- 
ways DMZ  zone.  The  Communists  had  dug 
In  there  and  were  using  it  as  an  advance 
headquarters  In  which  to  store  their  supplies 
and  launch  what  could  easily  be  an  en- 
circling attack  on  our  men  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

When  the  Reds  began  their  attempted 
takeover  ol  the  whole  country.  President 
Nl^jn — In  the   Interests   of  protecting  our 
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fighting  men — ^bad  Uterslly  no  other  military 
alternative  but  to  break  up  the  enemy  em- 
placements. 

Not  to  have  done  so  would  have  meant  the 
loss  of  time  needed  to  complete  our  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  of  the  war.  Far  worse.  It  would  have 
left  our  withdrawing  forces  wide  open  to  a 
looming  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  portions  of  this  editorial  which 
I  have  read,  and  other  portions  which 
will  appear  in  the  entire  editorial  as 
printed,  show  not  only  that  there  was 
a  constitutional  duty  upon  the  President, 
but  that  if  that  duty  had  been  ignored, 
there  was  the  gravest  sort  of  danger  in- 
volved upon  our  troops  there  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  upon  his  good  faith  effort 
to  withdraw  them  in  accordance  with 
his  promises  to  our  country. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  have  the  entire 
article  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  to 
which  he  has  alluded  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecobd. 
as  follows: 

Campos   CoNmonTATioN 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

San  Simxon,  Calv. — In  this  week  when 
student  war  protests  were  erupting  at  what 
hopefully  will  be  the  peak  of  such  turmoil, 
my  favorite  weekly  columnist  (and  I  hope 
yours)  had  a  highly  Instructive  campus  ex- 
perience of  his  own.  It  definitely  deserves  re- 
telling here. 

It  so  happened  that  long  before  the  news 
about  Cambodia  exploded,  an  invitation  was 
extended  and  accepted  by  me  to  address  an 
audience  on  May  6  at  California  State  Poly- 
technic College  in  nearby  San  Luis  Obispo. 
I  showed  up  on  schedule  last  Wednesday — 
with  more  than  a  little  feeling  of  trepidation. 

As  a  fairly  well  known  supporter  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  war  policies,  I  figured  I  was  La 
for  a  tough  time.  At  the  very  least  I  expected 
to  catch  some  catcalls  and  heckling  from 
some  of  the  several  hundred  students  and 
faculty  members  waiting  to  hear  me. 

By  way  of  background.  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  Ctd  Poly,  as  It  Is  generally  called 
has  a  remarkable  achievement  record.  Only 
five  years  ago  It  was  a  relatively  small  college 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  5,000.  whose  big 
extra-curricular  Interest  was  In  the  spectacu- 
lar rodeos  staged  by  the  school. 

Today  It  Is  a  full-fledged  state  institution 
with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  12,000.  Its 
faculty  and  staff  number  more  than  1,400. 
It  has  schools  of  agriculture,  Journalism,  ap- 
plied arts,  applied  science,  engineering  and 
business,  among  others. 

Unlike  8o  many  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  whole  academic  emphasis  is  on 
preparing  students  for  specific  practical 
careers  upon  graduation.  The  students  begin 
majoring  In  the  subject  of  their  choice  aa 
freshmen,  rather  than  as  Juniors  and  have 
very  few  opportimltlea  to  take  what  are 
known  elsewhere  as  elective  snap  courses  in 
various  theortee. 

This  is  Important,  as  I  hope  to  show  here 
later.  For  the  moment,  try  picturing  me  fac- 
ing that  aea  of  yoimg  faces  and  wondering 
what  the  reaction  would  t>e  when  I  started 
defending  a  military  decision  which  bad 
caused  ao  much  student  violence  elsewhere. 

My  tnfDnukl  speech  was  on  world  affairs. 
It  was  Inyosathto  to  avoid  the  eontrovenlal 
Issue  of  recaat  srwiu  in  Soutbeast  Asia.  So 
when  It  cams  time  I  waded  right  in  with  my 
fingers  crooawL 


There  la  no  need  to  go  Into  much  detail 
on  what  was  said.  My  views  were  pretty  weU 
outlined  in  this  apace  la&t  Sunday  and  most 
of  what  I  said  simply  elaborated  on  that 
column. 

One  thing  that  was  made  fully  clear  was 
my  sense  of  shock,  and  even  amazement,  at 
how  many  Americans  and  some  of  our  friends 
abroad  had  reacted  so  critically  to  President 
Nixon's  decision  on  Cambodia. 

Instantly — from  the  doves  In  Congress  to 
the  editorial  pages  of  our  left  of  center 
press — the  howl  went  up  that  the  President 
was  wilfully  and  unilaterally  expanding  the 
war.  That  we  were  Invading  a  sovereign  na- 
tion. That  a  terrible  and  costly  blunder  had 
been  made. 

What  seemed  almost  Incredible  to  me  was 
that  so  much  of  the  criticism  was  a  literal 
echo  of  the  condemnations  which  came  from 
Moscow,  Peking  and  Hanoi.  Even  more  dis- 
couraging was  the  spectacle  of  college  presi- 
dents giving  their  blessing  to  student  protest 
strikes. 

To  me  It  was — and  continues  to  be — simply 
astonishing.  Not  one  of  the  liberal  voices 
sounding  off  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  made 
a  peep  of  protest  when  It  was  revealed  last 
month  that  40,000  Communist  troops  had 
invaded  Cambodia  and  were  threatening  to 
capture  Its  capital  city. 

Not  one  of  the  voices  that  I  can  remember 
ever  said  a  word  about  the  long-standing 
Communist  violations  of  Cambodia's  neu- 
trality and  Independence  along  the  southern 
secUon  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 

And  very  few  gave  the  slightest  serious  con- 
sideration to  President  Nixon's  explanation — 
that  he  acted  to  save  Cambodia  from  immi- 
nent Red  conquest  and  the  need  to  safe- 
guard his  plan  to  withdraw  American  combat 
troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  explanation  was  virtually  ignored.  It 
was  as  though  the  protestors  were  deaf  to  any 
explanation;  as  though  they  had  Just  been 
waiUng  and  biding  their  time  for  an  excuse 
to  renew  their  attacks  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  above  were  some  of  the  thougbta  I 
gave  to  my  audience.  When  no  boos  or  cat- 
calls developed,  my  fingers  came  uncrossed 
and  I  gave  them  some  more. 

No  matter  bow  you  look  at  It,  I  said.  Viet- 
nam Is  a  bloody  mees  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  miscalculated  the  tenacity  of 
the  enemy  in  waging  a  war  our  forces  were 
never  permitted  to  win.  At  the  root  of  today's 
national  unrest  Is  frustration  over  not  having 
the  war  over  and  done  with  by  now. 

All  the  same.  It  was  pointed  oat,  Cambodia 
had  become  nothing  but  a  sideways  DMZ 
zone.  The  Communists  had  dug  in  there  and 
were  using  it  as  an  advance  headquarters 
in  which  to  store  tbelr  supplies  and  launch 
what  could  easily  be  an  encircling  attack  on 
our  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

When  the  Reds  began  their  attempted  take- 
over of  the  whole  country.  President  Nixon — 
in  the  Interest  of  protecting  our  fighting 
men — had  literally  no  other  military  alterna- 
tive but  to  break  up  the  enemy  em- 
placements. 

Not  to  have  done  so  would  have  meant  the 
loss  of  t'"""  needed  to  complete  our  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  of  the  war.  Far  worse.  It  would 
have  left  our  withdrawing  forces  wide  open 
to  a  looming  disaster. 

I  asked  my  audience  to  compare  the  frus- 
tration It  felt  wltb  the  frustration  of  our 
military  leaders,  who  have  never  been  per- 
mitted to  wage  a  decisive  war.  I  asked  a  fur- 
ther comparison  wltb  the  frustration  under- 
gone In  Paris  by  ovir  negotiators  whose  many 
concessions  have  led  to  nothing  from  the 
enemy.  ■? 

I  wound  up  by  noting  that  some  of  the 
more  virulent  war  critics  bad  eveii  m«a- 
tloned  the  paaalblllty  of  trying  to  Impeach 
the  President  (or  bis  dedaioii  on  Caaabodla. 

Sappose  you  bad  a  brother  or  a  father 
over  there  in  Vietnam.  I  asked,  and  be  got 
a  bullet  In  the  back  from  eaclrcUsg  troops 


based  in  Cambodia  at  a  time  when  every  ef- 
fort was  being  made  to  bring  him  home? 

If  that  were  to  happen — and  that's  what 
the  Communiats  were  threatening  for  large 
numbers  of  our  men — then  you  can  bet  your 
own  sweet  life  there  would  be  an  Impeach- 
ment for  real. 

So  that  was  the  speech. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  person- 
ally thank  the  student  body  for  Its  courtesy 
In  hearmg  me  out  and  making  academic 
freedom  a  living  truth.  All  through  It  the 
kids  sat  attentive  and  obviously  interested. 
They  laughed  at  my  few  attempts  at  humor, 
applauded  In  gratifying  fashion  when  I  fin- 
ished, later  gathered  around  to  ask  many 
specific  questions. 

It  was  hard  to  beUeve  that  even  at  that 
time  hundreds  of  other  college  campuses 
were  either  shut  down  or  In  utter  disorder 
because  of  student  antiwar  demonstrations. 
Were  these  a  special  breed? 

Robert  K.  Kennedy,  the  president  of  Cal 
Poly,  and  Dale  W.  Andrews,  Its  academic 
vice  president,  offered  some  explanations 
which  made  me  conclude  that  their  stu- 
dents in  fact  are  much  different  from  the 
hell  raisers. 

They  assured  me  there  were  many  In  my 
audience  who  also  felt  strongly  against  the 
war.  Disorder  and  the  shouting  down  of 
unwanted  opinions,  however,  are  not  the 
rule  of  Ufe  at  Cal  Poly. 

The  stress  on  practical  education  for  fu- 
ture employment  Is  so  dominant  that  the 
first  thing  you  see  when  entering  the  college 
Is  Its  Job  placement  bureau. 

There,  all  points  of  view  are  examined  and 
discussed  In  an  atmosphere  of  true  academic 
freedom.  Their  officials  said  this  was  not 
surprising  since  the  whole  operation  of  the 
college  was  geared  to  instruct  students  who 
came  there  solely  to  learn  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  useful  careers. 

There  Is  a  real  object  lesson  here. 

Last  Wednesday.  Just  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  and  south  of  me,  the  campuses  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Berkeley,  San  Francisco  and 
San  Jose  were  erupting  In  violence  or  threat- 
ening to  erupt.  The  situation  was,  in  fact, 
so  serious  that  Gov.  Reagan  wisely  ordered  a 
four-day  dosing  of  aU  public  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  state. 

Who  has  filled  the  heads  of  those  stu- 
dents with  the  Ideas  which  steam  them  up 
and  cause  them  so  violently  to  attack  their 
own  country.  Its  Institutions  and  leaders? 

It's  a  good  question — and  part  of  the  an- 
swer lies  in  the  fact  that  too  many  of  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  infested 
with  radically  minded  profeasors  and  coorses 
with  no  constructive  purpose. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  college  students 
have  too  little  to  do,  too  few  academic  chal- 
lenges from  courses  that  train  them  for 
specific  careers — especially  In  tbelr  fresh- 
men and  sophomore  years. 

It  Is  high  time  the  system  got  a  top-to- 
bottom  overbauUng  wltb  Cal  Poly  as  the 
model. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  say  to  my  friend  that 
while  the  essence  of  his  pcdnt,  his  con- 
stitutional argument,  is  so  sound,  the 
constitutional  question  Is  so  much  bol- 
stered by  the  practical  need  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  constitutional  power  by  the 
facts  recited  by  this  editorial  and  other- 
wise that  It  seems  to  me  it  makes  a  case 
that  Is  completely  invlocible  when  ap- 
proached by  those  attacking  both  the 
President's  right  of  action  and  the  par- 
ticular action  he  has  taken. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yleldinc- 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Ur.  PresVdetit.  will  the 
Senator  yidd  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  ddlchtod  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  CtUf ornla. 
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like  to  associate  myself  with 
learned  and  well-prepared  r 
tlie  Senator  with  reference 
stitutlonal  conditions  with  wh 
here    confronted.    I    think 
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euished  Senator  has  clarified  a  great  deal 
of  the  contrived  confusion  tha^  has  been 
rampant  in  the  country.  ! 

It  Is  of  great  concern  to  this  Senator 
that  amid  the  intense  objections  to  the 
President's  decision — which  was  taken. 


as  my  distinguished  colleague  boints  out, 
on  the  basis  of  sdl  the  Intelligence,  all 
the  information,  and  all  the  rnowledge 
of  the  experts — we  hear  very  little  about 
the  success  of  this  operation. 

I  have  looked  as  carefully  as  I  can  to 
find  the  information  which  I  know  Is 
available.  I  have  listened  to  t»e  reports. 
I  hope  that  my  distinguished!  colleague 
will  permit  me.  at  this  point,  to  suggest 
that  so  far,  rather  than  extending  or  ex- 
pcmding  the  war.  this  military  operation, 
this  expedition  into  Cambodia,  has  in  my 
opinion  done  more  to  shorten  the  war 
than  any  other  one  thing  thai  has  hap- 
pened in  6  years.  I 

I  will  explain  why.  In  the  first  place, 
as  of  this  morning,  we  had  captured 
3.305  tons  of  rice.  That  is  enough  to  pro- 
vide man-months  of  food  fjor  145.420 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  W4  have  cap- 
tured 15.763  rockets.  We  havfe  captured 
mortar  rounds.  These  are  th^  ones  that 
are  extremely  troublesome,  ^here  they 
can  sneak  in  at  night,  set  it  |  down,  fire 
five  or  six  rounds,  move  off  \<ith  it,  and 
be  gone  before  dawn.  This  Is  the  one  that 
lately  has  been  hitting  ho^itals  and 
schools  indiscriminately,  as  oart  of  the 
system  of  atrocity  that  has  been  used  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  orde^  to  fright- 
en the  South  Vietnamese  inOo  subjuga- 
tion. Mortar  rounds  captured.  38.879. 

Small  arms  ammunition  cafitured,  11,- 
502.740.  Let  us  say  that  one  bullet  out  of 
50  hits  an  American  soldier.  )  think  this 
alone  is  worth  the  trip. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  th^t,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  President's  promise,  the  first 
group  of  the  ARVN  troops  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  had  gone  into  the 
southemmoet  perimeter,  haq  completed 
their  mission,  and  were  movUtg  out  as  of 
3  days  ago.  I  do  not  understand  why  we 
do  not  hear  about  this.  I 

Land  mines:  These  are  th^  scourge  of 
the  troops.  The  mines  are  hidden  In  the 
bushes,  in  the  jungle,  in  the  swamps, 
triggered  In  all  sorts  of  ways,  i 

They  have  captured  1,865,  almost  2.000. 
that  will  not  go  off  and  injure  and  maim 
Americans  and  South  Vietnamese. 

Bunkers  destroyed:  These  are  heavily 
constructed,  permanent  tyi>e  bimkers, 
from  which  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
been  conducting  their  entire  operation 
in  this  area.  Bunkers  destroy^,  as  of  this 
morning,  4,051. 

This,  without  question,  hak  been  even 
a  greater  success  than  envisioned  by 
those  who  pleaded,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  pointed  out,  that  it  was 
necessary  and  the  lmmedlac5|  forced  it  to 
be  done  at  the  moment. 

The  President's  program,  based  on  the 
weather  In  that  area,  will  gain  us  8  to  9 
mcxiths  in  the  continuation  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program,  so  thft  the  good 
people  of  Sotrth  Vietnam  Will  have  an 


opportunity  to  be  trained,  armed,  and 
supplied  so  that  they  can  carry  on  their 
own  job,  which  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  do,  once  they  are  given  the  chance. 
The  enemy  killed  in  this  operation,  be- 
cause of  the  surprise,  because  of  the 
logistics,  the  way  it  was  planned,  number 
6.945.  Prisoners  teken.  1.576.  Individual 
weapons  captured,  over  9.000.  This  goes 
on  endlessly. 

Without  question,  this  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful operation.  Those  who  say,  "Well, 
we  don't  believe  that  the  President 
means  it  when  he  says  they  are  going 
to  go  in.  clean  up  this  area,  and  get  out," 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  no  reason 
whatever.  He  has  promised,  and  he  has 
kept  his  word  thus  far. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  permitting 
me  the  courtesy  of  putting  these  figures 
in  the  Record  during  his  most  learned 
and  most  noteworthy  comments  on  this 
subject,  because  I  think  that  in  addition 
to  the  studious,  carefully  prepared  ap- 
proach from  the  constitutional  angle, 
there  is  an  approach  that  has  to  do  with 
the  safety,  the  welfare,  and  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  out  there  fighting  and 
with  the  future  of  those,  please  God.  we 
will  not  have  to  send  out  to  continue  this 
imfortunate  struggle. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  CaUfomia  for 
the  fine  contribution  he  has  made.  He 
has  pointed  out.  in  a  very  eloquent  fash- 
ion, the  purposes  of  the  operation  in 
Cambodia  and  the  results  of  that  oper- 
ation to  date.  He  has  voiced  the  hope 
which  we  all  hope  will  materialize,  that 
the  operation  will  result  in  a  speedy  end 
to  the  war  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  fewer 
American  lives. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia in  thanking  the  good  Lord  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  take  the 
weapons  enumerated  by  the  Senator 
from  California  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  and  to  make  certain  that  they  will 
never  be  used  to  take  the  life  of  another 
American  boy. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
all  of  us  have  been  receiving  letters  from 
troops  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  now  in 
Cambodia.  I  have  had  one  brought  to 
my  attention  in  the  last  couple  of  days, 
a  letter  written  to  one  of  the  young 
ladies  in  my  ofQce  by  her  boy  friend,  a 
sergeant  in  the  1st  Cavalry  now  in  Cam- 
bodia, or  he  was  there  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  letter,  which  accentuates 
some  of  the  points  just  made  by  my 
very  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  part  of  the  let- 
ter. I  have  seen  the  letter  and  compared 
this  part  with  what  I  have  seen.  That 
is  a  correct  statement  of  what  he  says  in 
the  letter.  I  may  add  that  he  did  not 
want  to  go  to  war.  He  is  a  trained  art- 
ist. He  thought  of  going  into  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA,  and  even  thought 
about  going  into  Canada,  and  finally  de- 
cided to  take  his  lot  like  a  good  Ameri- 
can. When  drafted,  he  was  put  into  the 


1st  Cavalry,  and  there  Is  where  he  Is 
now.  This  is  what  he  says: 


Now  for  some  strange  ideas  on  the  Cam- 
bodian thing.  I  may  sound  like  HAWK,  but  I 
seriously  think  that  the  offensive  Into  Cam- 
bodia U  possibly  the  wisest  thing  that  Nixon 
has  done  since  he  has  been  In  office.  I  Just 
wish  he  would  start  bombing  the  Industrial 
areas  of  North  Vietnam  again.  As  long  as  we 
have  to  play  the  game  here  we  might  as  well 
play  to  win.  The  move  Into  Cambodia  should 
have  been  made  a  long  time  ago.  We  have 
been  playing  war  with  rules,  but  we  have 
been  the  only  ones  observing  most  of  the 
rules.  Perhaps  Nixon  has  finally  called  the 
North  Vietnamese's  bluff.  And  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  he  has  quit  worrying  so  much 
about  his  Image.  Most  of  the  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia are  South  Vietnamese — that  I  do  know. 
There  are  only  a  few  1st  Cav.  unlU  there 
so  far. 

"It's  strange — If  I  were  back  In  the  world 
and  a  clvUlan  I  would  probably  be  right 
there  yelling  and  screaming  against  such  a 
move.  Most  of  the  college  students  are 
screaming  against  It  because  they  are  Just 
like  I  was — afraid  and  not  wanting  to  com- 
mit myself  to  the  Army  and  fighting  at  all. 
But  when  people  have  been  out  there  In 
the  boonles  and  are  located  less  than  75 
miles  from  the  Cambodian  border  where  the 
N.V.A.  can't  be  touched  but  can  still  bring 
lota  of  smoke  on  us,  that's  Insane.  And — 
If  Nixon  continues  to  withdraw  troops  It 
will  be  spreading  people  thin  over  areas  of 
operation.  So  the  thing  about  potential  threat 
to  the  lives  of  our  troops  left  after  with- 
drawals Is  not  a  joke.  For  one  Ume  I  wish 
that  Nixon  was  being  supported  by  everyone 
because  I  feel  he  has  done  the  right  thing. 

This  from  a  young  man,  a  trained 
artist,  and  not  a  friend  or  supporter  of 
President  Nixon.  It  shows  so  clearly  how 
he.  and  others  like  him.  feel  that  the 
spreading  of  troops  thinner  by  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  makes  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  those  left  the  presence  of  the 
sauictuaries  a  few  miles  away  across  the 
Cambodian  border. 

I  wanted  this  to  appear  in  the  Record 
because  it  so  clearly  upholds  some  of  the 
argument  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  on  which  I  again 
congratulate  him  most  warmly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  contribution.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  since  we  became  In- 
volved in  conflict  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
have  received  himdreds  of  letters  from 
North  Carolina  boys  serving  with  our 
combat  forces  there.  These  letters  have 
made  me  proud.  All  those  that  I  have 
received  letters  from  were  willing  to  be 
there.  They  were  willing  to  fight  for  their 
country.  They  were  willing,  if  need  be, 
to  suffer  wounds  or  to  suffer  death,  with- 
out making  any  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  policies  which  took  them  to  South- 
east Asia  were  wise  or  foolish. 

We  have  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
We  have  a  Constitution  which  gives  our 
citizens  the  greatest  rights  on  earth,  such 
as  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  which 
has  been  exercised  on  Capitol  Hill  by 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks.  We  have  the 
right  to  petition  our  Government  for  re- 
dress of  grievances;  and  I  have  been 
pleased  to  meet  on  at  least  nine  occasions 
with  students  from  North  Carolina  soad 
other  States  and  listen  to  their  petition 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  which  was 
the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right. 

But,  as  I  told  aome  of  them,  the 
reason  we  have  this  great  coimtry,  the 
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reason  we  have  this  Constitution,  the 
reason  we  have  these  great  freedoms,  the 
reason  we  can  urge  our  Government  to 
change  Its  policies,  is  that  In  all  genera- 
tions there  have  been  American  boys  who 
were  willing  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
their  country  and  carry  the  flag  of  their 
country  and,  if  need  be.  to  die,  in  order 
that  this  country  and  these  great  free- 
doms might  survive.  And  that  is  the  price 
which  we  must  pay  for  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  this  country. 

I  suppose  I  would  be  designated  In 
present-day  parlance  as  "an  old  square." 
I  still  get  a  thrill  when  the  flag  goes  by. 
I  still  get  a  thrill  when  the  band  plays 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  everybody  has  certain  duties 
to  his  country,  and  that  one  of  those 
duties  Is,  if  need  be,  to  bear  arms  for  his 
country  in  time  of  war,  whether  he 
thinks  the  war  is  right  or  whether  he 
thinks  It  is  wrong,  because  that  is  the 
condition  upon  which  our  country  must 
hold  Its  freedom  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  just  want  the  Record 
to  show  here  and  now  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Carolina,  as 
an  Infantryman  In  France  in  World  War 
I,  demonstrated  just  what  he  is  talking 
about  now.  He  came  home  with  the  em- 
blem of  heroism  placed  on  his  chest  by 
his  commander;  and  he  Is  fighting  right 
now  for  the  same  things  which  Impelled 
him.  as  a  youth  from  North  Carolina,  to 
go  to  a  far-away  country  and  fight  for 
his  country's  freedom.  I  commend  him 
for  continuing  that  valiant  record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
my  friend  from  Florida,  who  won  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  In  that  same 
war  for  extraordinary  heroism  in  combat 
with  an  armed  enemy  of  the  United 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  has  brought  out  some  informa- 
tion in  an  excellent  speech  that  certainly 
should  mean  a  great  deal  in  setting 
forth  the  facts  concerning  the  problem 
we  are  debating.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  of  the  Senator. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  Prince  Si- 
hanouk was  in  power,  he  could  not  keep 
the  North  Vietnamese  from  coming  into 
his  country  and  occupying  portions  of  it. 
or  he  hoped  not  to  be  bothered,  one  way 
or  the  other? 

He  figured  that  he  was  not  going  to 
bother  them  and  they  would  not  bother 
him.  and  he  would  let  them  go  ahead 
and  build  up  their  fortifications  In  his 
country  any  way  they  pleased. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  a  fact  that  for  5 
years  prior  to  the  time  this  incursion 
was  made  Into  Cambodia  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  troops,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  had 
been  occupying  areas  sdong  the  border  of 
South  Vietnam  as  a  sanctuary  from 
which  they  came  out  and  made  hit-and- 
run  attacks  on  American  and  South  Vl.et- 
namese  troops  and  killed  South  \net- 
namese  people. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  could 


happen  that  would  be  more  injurious  to 
the  free  world  than  for  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  re- 
gardless of  the  conditions  there,  or  re- 
gardless of  whether  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  or  regardless  if  the  Viet- 
namese are  trained  sufficiently  to  defend 
their  own  country.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
such  action  which  might  prompt  other 
nations  to  believe  that  America  is  spir- 
itually swapping  Old  Glory  for  a  white 
flag. 

Sihanouk  professed  to  be  desirous  of 
preserving  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia. 
What  his  actual  practice  was,  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  may  be  that  he  was  incapa- 
ble, or  his  coxmtry  was  incapable,  of  pre- 
venting our  enemy  from  using  these 
sanctuaries.  My  information  is  that  at 
the  time  Sihanouk  went  to  Russia  and  to 
Peking,  just  before  he  was  deposed  by 
the  Cambodian  Assembly,  he  had  gone  to 
these  countries  to  ask  their  assistance  in 
getting  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  troops  out  of  his  borders.  That 
is  what  I  have  been  informed.  Lon  Nol. 
who  succeeded  him  and  has  exactly  the 
same  title  to  the  office  as  Sihanouk  had, 
has  protested  against  this  invasion  of 
the  neutrality  of  Cambodia  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong.  I  think  he 
honestly  does  not  want  these  sanctuaries 
used  by  the  enemy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  enemy  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is  It 
not  true  that  our  Intelligence  and  our 
military  officers  there  knew  that  muni- 
tions of  war  and  supplies  of  all  descrip- 
tion were  constantly  trickling  down  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  were  winding  up 
in  the  area  in  which  we  now  find  them? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  United  States  has 
known  that  for  5  years,  according  to  my 
best  recollection.  Approximately  5  years 
ago.  General  Larson  made  a  public  state- 
ment to  that  effect,  and  he  also  suggested 
at  that  time  that  our  forces  should  wipe 
out  those  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
have  been  bombing  some  of  those  trails, 
where  we  could  catch  the  trucks  In  the 
open,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off  those  sup- 
plies, but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it 
because  it  was  not  too  clear  and  we  did 
not  know  about  it  or  could  not  get  to  it 
because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
supplies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country 
where  they  have  been  able,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  to  hide  it,  without  our  peo- 
ple having  to  nm  back  Into  the  sanctu- 
aries  

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  underground  bunkers. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
From  the  best  information  that  I  have, 
furnished  to  me  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Mxhiphy),  we  have  de- 
stroyed 4.651  bunkers 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  But 
we  cannot  see  them  from  the  air.  They 
are  deep  underground.  They  have  the 
most  Intricate  set  of  fortifications  that 
anyone  has  ever  seen  in  the  world. 

On  top  of  that,  is  It  the  Senator's  feel- 
ing— we  all.  of  course,  want  to  get  our 
boys  back  home  as  soon  as  possible 

Mr.  ESIVIN.  Yes,  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  we  can  get  them  home  with- 
out endangering  their  lives,  and  also 
by  making  certain  that  we  are  not. 


thereby,  promoting  other  wars  and 
troubles  of  the  kind  we  are  now  endur- 
ing, rather  than  securing  peace. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Right.  Figures  were  presented  on  the 
floor  today  on  our  forces,  counting  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians,  too. 
because  the  Cambodians  are  now  fight- 
ing for  themselves  and  getting  a  decent 
army  going.  They  recently  have  retaken 
one  of  their  biggest  cities. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
Ing.  Furthermore,  I  think  this  effort  to 
wipe  out  the  sanctuaries  the  enemy  has 
been  using  on  the  borders  of  Cambodia 
gives  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  will  soon  be 
trained  to  the  point  that  they  can  defend 
their  own  country.  Two-thirds  of  the 
troops  now  Involved  in  this  engagement 
are  South  Vietnamese.  Gen.  Earle 
Wheeler,  who  has  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  has  given  us  assurance  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  which  are 
operating  for  the  first  time,  as  a  division, 
are  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Has 
not  our  intelligence,  through  military 
people  over  there,  established  to  some  ex- 
tent that  if  the  South  Vietnamese,  along 
with  our  aid,  can  destroy  enough  of  the 
equipment  now  stored  in  Cambodia,  and 
can  kill  enough  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong.  It  Is  possible  for  the  Cambo- 
dians to  defend  their  own  country  and 
not  let  them  get  back  In  there? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  would  hope  that,  cer- 
tainly, because  they  we  apparently  do- 
ing that  very  thing. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  has 
been  brought  out  here  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  today— this  was  the  Friday  cas- 
ualty list — that  our  forces  have  killed 
6.495  of  the  enemy,  that  we  have  cap- 
tured 1.576  enemy  soldiers,  and  we  are 
getting  a  lot  of  Information  from  them. 

In  addition,  they  have  captured  indi- 
vidual weapons,  9,109,  and  that  includes 
machinegxins  and  all  types  of  guns  used 
that  would  have  been  used  to  kill  our  own 
boys,  not  theirs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  rejoice  In  the  figures 
that  we  have  captured,  approximately 
8'2  million  rounds  of  small  arms  am- 
munition, including  ammunition  for 
large-caliber  machineguns.  A  lot  of  men 
can  k>e  killed  with  SMj  million  rounds  of 
ammunition.  I  thank  the  good  Lord,  as 
a  result  of  this  incursion  into  Cambodia, 
that  these  8V^  million  rounds  of  am- 
munition will  not  be  used  to  kill  Amer- 
ican boys. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Information  I  have  up  to  today  Is  that 
they  have  captured  11,502,740  rounds  of 
ammimition. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  knew  it  was  higher  than 
the  figure  I  gave.  My  figure  was  based 
on  May  13. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
addition  to  that,  no  army  can  survive 
very  long  without  something  to  eat.  Our 
forces  have  captured  3,305  tons  of  rice, 
which  would  support  the  large  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  for,  I  imderstand.  4 
moDths  that  they  have  over  there.  There 
Is  no  question  about  It.  this  maneuver 
has  done  irreparable  damage  to  their 
fofces. 
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The  question  I  should  liki  to  ask  the 
Senator  now  is— I  think  I  know  what  his 
answer  will  be— but  in  his  op  nion,  all  the 
damage  we  have  done  over  tl  lere  and  the 
supplies  and  material  captui  ed  and  tak- 
en away  there,  and  the  ether  things 
vhich  have  been  done  in  th  s  particular 
engagement,  in  the  Senator's  opinion, 
will  this  not  shorten  the  w£  r  and  bring 
our  bqys  home  quicker? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  thinl  so.  Accord- 
ing to  all  the  information  [  have  from 
the  military  who  are  famil  ar  with  the 
situation,  it  will  certainly  prevent  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  momting  a  sub- 
stantial offensive  from  that  area  until 
after  the  monsoon  rains  end  next  No- 
vember. That  will  give  us  ths  t  much  more 
additional    time    to    tram    the    South 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  C  arolina.  The 
President  said  he  was  going  to  bring  our 
boys  home,  150.000  of  them.  ■>  nthin  a  year. 
He  made  that  statement.  In  the  Sen- 
ator's opinion,  from  what  I  as  happened 
so  far  in  this  particular  venture,  will  that 
not  make  it  safer  for  the  soldiers  left 
there? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  That  is  shown  most 
clearly  to  be  true  by  a  letter  which  the 
distingTiished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  read  a  moment  ago  from  a 
sergeant  over  there  about  '  his  affair,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  how  essential  it  was 
for  us  to  destroy  the  sarctuaries  and 
seize  the  equipment  and  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
moval of  our  troops,  as  they  have  been 
removed  and  will  be  removed  from  South 
Vietnam,  will  thin  our  ranks  and  render 
our  position  more  hazardou^,  temporarily 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
the  Senator's  opinion,  would  the  North 
Vietnamese  be  apt  to  readh  any  agree- 
ment at  the  peace  uble  inl  Paris  if  they 
thought  we  would  leave  by  k  certain  day? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  would  certainly  not. 
That  would  be  just  giving  them  assur- 
ance that  It  was  not  nece*ary  for  them 
to  try  to  make  any  agreement  with  us. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  (jarolina.  They 
would  Just  sit  there  and  wiait. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  they  would  just  sit 
there  and  wait.  That  would  be  easy  for 
them.  The  OrienUls  are  vety  patient  peo- 
ple. Occidentals  are  impatient  people. 
Patience  is  one  of  their  virtues  and  im- 
patience is  one  of  our  gre>t  weaknesses. 
In  other  words,  there  are  i|iany  people  in 
this  country  who  want  td  get  our  boys 
out  of  Vietnam  before  the  i  lun  goes  down, 
despite  the  fact  that  that  is  an  impossi- 

The  North  Vietnamese  e  an  simply  fold 
their  hands  and  wait  a  ong  time.  We 
sUrted  to  Ulk  to  them  en  the  13th  of 
May  1968.  That  is  2  yea^s  and  5  days 
ago,  and  the  only  thing  iwe  have  been 
able  to  agree  on  so  far.  aft^er  great  verbal 
controversy,  is  the  shape  oj  the  table  that 
we  are  to  sit  around  an(|  talk  to  them 
about  peace. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  In  the  Bvent  that  this 
resolution  is  passed,  either  with  a  fixed 
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date   for  removal   of   ou>- 
Cambodia  in  it— and  it  is 


troops  from 
not  in  it  at  the 


present  time— or  with  the  implicit  pro- 
vision in  it  that  the  date  fixed  by  the 
President  himself  vrill  be  the  date  for 
removal,  does  not  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator think  that  our  enemies  would  put 
on  a  rush  to  get  back  in  there  that  woxild 
be  reminiscent  of  the  old  Oklahoma  land 
nish  days,  just  as  soon  as  possible,  just 
as  soon  as  that  time  limit  had  expired? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
temptation  for  them  to  do  so. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr    PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  may  make  just  a 
quick  comment.  I  have  tried  to  hear  as 
much  of  the  argument  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  because  of  my  very  high  regard 
for  his  knowledge  of  these  matters.  I  in- 
tend very  carefully  to  study  the  record 
of  those  portions  of  the  discussion  that  I 
missed.  I  would  hope  to  express  my  views 
over  the  period  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
on  the  basic,  fundamental  question  of 
the  war-making  powers  of  Congress  ver- 
sus those  of  the  Presidency. 

I  did  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  May  14  on  Uiis  subject,  trying  to  put 
into  the  Record  some  of  the  historical 
background.  .  .    j 

At  the  suggesUon  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams', 
I  shaU  update  that  material  through  not 
only  the  Presidents  I  have  already  men- 
tioned but  also  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
situations.  But  I  would  highly  value  the 
judgment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  think  we  have  a 
desire  to  find,  in  this  very  fuzzy  area, 
where  we  no  longer  declare  war  but  we 
do  make  war.  what  the  respective  re- 
sponsibUities  of  the  Presidency  are  and 
what  his  responsibiUties  as  Commander 
in  Chief  are— and  we  do  not  wish  to  in- 
fringe upon  those  responsibUities  at  au— 
but  also,  what  are  our  responsibUities. 

And  I  think  that  the  Senate  can  be 
guided  greatly  by  the  wisdom  and  the 
judgment  and  the  background  and  the 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
virtually  all  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
agreed  that  the  American  people  would 
like  to  extricate  themselves  from  Uieir 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  without 
having  to  resort  to  the  drastic  action  of 
doing  so  by  a  military  victory. 

The  question  involves  the  best  way  to 
get  out  of  there  in  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize the  loss  of  life  among  our  men  and 
make  it  reasonably  cerUin  that  further 
conflicts  of  this  kind  will  not  occur. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  once  again,  as  I  did  im- 
mediately after  the  President  announced 
his  decision,  that  in  my  judgment  tJie 
President  had  the  full  authority  and  the 
power  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  law, 
for  the  incursion  we  made  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  military 
advantages  offset  some  of  the  other  prob- 
lems that  have  been  involving  the  po- 
litical, diplomatic,  and  psychological 
aspects  of  the  war. 


Certainly  he  had  full  authority  to  act 
as  he  did  in  the  best  interests  of  the  lives 
he  was  trying  to  save  and  the  program  of 
Vietnamization  and  the  steady  with- 
drawal he  Intends  to  carry  on  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  he  previously  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  have  attempted  to  demon- 
strate by  reference  to  various  authorities 
that  the  President  did  have  authority  to 
order  the  incursion  to  be  made  Into 
Cambodia. 

I  think  he  is  quite  within  his  con- 
stitutional powers. 

I  further  think  that  he  was  exercising 
an  honest  judgment  In  so  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  go  further  and  say 
that  I  think,  from  all  the  information  I 
have,  it  was  probably  a  wise  move.  And 
I  would  go  further  and  say  that  I  think 
the  policy  he  has  announced  is  the  saf- 
est way  to  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  with- 
out doing  great  Injury  to  the  prospects 
of  peace  and  security  In  the  immediate 
future. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  the  address  by 
Senator  Ervin  and  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point » . 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  YOUNG  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA  ON  HIS  BEING 
AWARDED  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOC- 
TOR OF  LAWS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Graceland  College  conferred  upon  one  of 
her  most  distinguished  alumni  and  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  colleagues  the 
doctor  of  laws  degree.  For  25  years  Mil- 
ton Young  has  served  In  this  body  with 
great  abUity.  I  believe  that  it  Is  alto- 
gether fltUng  that  his  coUege  bestow 
upon  him  this  honor  for  his  many  years 
of  achievement  and  outstanding  service 
to  his  State  and  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ci- 
tation read  upon  presentation  of  this 
award  be  reprinted  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citaUon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CITATION  or  Milton  R  Totmo  on  the  Oc- 
casion or  His  Bwno  Awarded  the  Degbee 
Doctoe  o»  Laws  by  Graceland  College, 
Mat  17,  1970 

It  was  the  Nephlte  King  Benjamin  who 
said.  "When  ye  are  in  the  service  of  your 
fellow  beings,  ye  are  only  In  the  service  of 
vour  God."  Today  Graceland  College  honors 
a  man  who  has  never  forgotten  that  lesson. 

Milton  R.  Young  has  served  his  fellow 
man  in  elective  public  office  continuously 
for  the  past  forty-six  years,  the  last  twenty- 
five  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Prior 
to  that,  he  served  at  different  Umes  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  of  North  Dakota  on 
school  and  township  boards.  He  s  now  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  second 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committee. 

Milton  Young  U  a  son  of  North  Drtota. 
He  was  bom  there  In  1897,  grew  uP  t»»ere 
fanned  the  same  land  his  father  farmed  until 
he  went  to  the  Senate  m  1945.  The  prairies 
of  North  Dakota  have  always  been  somehow 
in  him.  There  is  something  of  their  open- 
ness.  something  of  their  ruggednws.  He  has 
carried  on  a  long  and  tireless  struggle  on 
behalf  of  the  farm  people  of  the  entire  na- 
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tlon  and  Is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  matters  of  agricul- 
tural policy.  But  he  Is  a  man  of  history  and 
culture  also.  He  counts  among  his  achieve- 
ments the  essential  role  he  played  leading 
to  the  rennovation  of  Ford  Theater,  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot. 

The  alma  mater  hymn  of  Graceland  calls 
her  sons  and  daughters  to  "answer  to  the 
hour."  Tou  have  done  that.  Senator  Young, 
and  Graceland  salutes  you  as  among  her 
most  distinguished  alumni.  You  have  never 
sought  the  front  pages,  but  you  have  car- 
ried the  burdens  long  and  responsibly.  You 
have  kept  worthy  company  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  our  day.  yet  the  man 
of  the  soil  has  remained — direct,  honest,  re- 
sponsible. You  have  served  well  your  state, 
your  nation,  your  conscience,  your  God. 
Graceland  College  Is  proud  to  confer  upon 
you  the  degree.  Doctor  of  Laws. 


I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  the 
world  is  a  better  place  because  of  this 
woman  and  her  family  and  that,  in  my 
view,  is  the  greatest  compliment  that 
can  be  paid. 


DEATH  OF  LOUISE  GOFF  REECE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Tennessee 
has  been  blessed  through  its  long  and  il- 
lustrious history  with  women  who  have 
been  willing  and  able  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  great  State,  struggling  to  as- 
sume its  rightful  place  in  a  great  nation. 

Such  a  woman  was  Louise  Goff  Reece 
of  Johnson  City. 

While  she  was  not  a  native  to  Ten- 
nessee, there  was  never  a  doubt  as  to  her 
loyalties  after  she  married  the  distin- 
guished late  B.  Carroll  Reece,  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  over  a  period  of  36 
years  and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee. 

On  Thursday  night.  May  14,  1970,  Mrs. 
Reece  passed  away  in  Johnson  City,  and 
I  know  that  the  members  of  this  body, 
most  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  B. 
Carroll  and  Louise  Reece,  want  to  join 
me  in  expressing  deep  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  to  say  a  final  "well  done"  to  a 
most  deserving  couple. 

I  felt  particularly  close  to  this  family 
because  my  father  served  with  them — 
with  Mr.  Reece  before  his  death  in  1961 
and  with  Mrs.  Reece  as  she  filled  out  his 
unexpired  term — in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Because  they  represented 
adjoining  congressional  districts  in  Ten- 
nessee, because  the  two  families  visited 
frequently  and  were  together  on  many 
social  occasions  and  because  we  were 
friends  for  most  of  my  life,  the  end  of 
this  era  Is  especially  depressing  to  me. 

I  should  also  recall  that  it  was  at  the 
wedding  of  the  daughter,  Louise-  to  Col. 
George  W.  Martens  in  Johnson  City,  that 
I  met  my  wife.  Joy.  So  this  death  has  re- 
sulted in  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  in  the 
Bilker  family. 

Perhaps  ironically,  then,  when  I  came 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  occupied  the  seat 
in  this  great  Chamber  that  once  was 
claimed  by  Guy  Despard  Goff,  who  served 
the  great  State  of  West  Virginia  ably  and 
well  from  March  4,  1925,  until  March  3. 
1931.  He  was  the  father  of  this  distin- 
guished lady. 

Time  has  claimed  another  great  leader 
of  our  country,  but  the  monuments  built 
by  Mrs.  Reece  and  this  family  will  never 
die.  Their,  accomplishments  would  fill  a 
Congressional  Record  on  a  normal  day 
and  I  will  not,  at  this  time,  attempt  to 
Itemize  the  good  that  they  have  done. 


MOTHER'S  DAY,  1970 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  my  constituents  have  brought  to  my 
attention  a  Mother's  Day  sermon  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Walter  R.  Courtenay  to  his 
congregation  at  First  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Nashville.  Tenn.  Dr.  Courte- 
nay is  a  distinguished  minister  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Nashville  community  and  his 
Mother's  Day  remarlcs  concern  the  dif- 
ficult problems  with  which  we  are  pres- 
ently confronted.  At  the  request  of  my 
constituents,  I  ask  that  this  sermon  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mother's  Day  1970 — Juoe  1 :  17-21 
(By  Dr.  Walter  R.  Courtenay) 

Today  Is  Mothers  Day,  a  day  when  we 
speak  appreciatively  of  those  who  were  our 
first  nursery,  our  first  pantry,  our  first  play- 
ground, and  our  first  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Whenever  we  deal  with  the  subject  of 
motherhood,  we  always  confront  two  prob- 
lems, first,  what  mothers  should  we  talk 
about  on  a  day  like  this,  the  young  mothers 
with  their  little  children  around  them;  the 
not  so  young,  whose  teen-age  children  con- 
fuse them  with  their  attitudes  and  philos- 
ophy of  life;  the  still  older  whose  children 
are  now  grown,  some  successes,  some  failures; 
or  the  older  mother  whose  sliver  hair  turns 
gold  in  the  glow  of  the  after  sunset?  Every 
woman  who  has  reached  the  age  of  60  knows 
the  tremendous  changes  that  occur  between 
the  birth  of  the  first  baby  and  the  time  when 
life  Is  mostly  the  history  of  yesterday. 

The  second  problem  is  that  we  tend  to 
idealize  mothers  who  are  only  slightly  related 
to  reality.  Few  mothers  achieve  the  Ideal, 
even  as  very  few  fathers,  sons  and  daughters 
achieve  the  Ideal.  Mothers,  after  all.  are  per- 
sons of  flesh  and  blood.  They  are  people  who 
have  vices  as  well  as  virtues,  weaknesses  as 
well  as  areas  of  great  strength.  But,  in  the 
main,  the  mothers  of  America  have  achieved 
accomplishments  that  are  both  high  and 
wholesome.  It  is  because  of  this  that  we 
pause  to  honor  motherhood  today.  It  is  well 
that  we  do  so,  and  I  am  pleased  to  do  so, 
because  I  remember  all  too  well  my  own 
mother  and  the  wonderful  girl  who  became 
the  wonderful  mother  of  my  sons. 

As  we  pause  to  observe  Mothers  Day  we  do 
so  In  the  midst  of  disturbed  conditions 
throughout  our  cotmtry.  The  America  that  I 
see  around  me  today  is  completely  foreign  to 
the  America  that  I  have  known  all  my  life. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  goes  on  with  its  stag- 
gering cost  of  men  and  money.  The  entire 
nation  Is  shackled  to  It,  and  our  society  is 
being  dragged  down  and  plunged  into  atti- 
tudes and  moods  that  are  uncomplimentary 
to  us  and  which  give  the  world  a  distorted 
picture  of  this  land  we  love. 

In  all  of  this,  the  mothers  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  are  involved,  some  having  sons 
and  daughters  in  colleges,  some  having  sons 
and  daughters  who  this  fall  will  enter  col- 
lege, some  having  husbands  and  sons  In  the 
armed  forces,  and  some  having  loved  ones  on 
the  battlefronts  of  Asia.  Some  have  sons  who 
may  soon  have  to  break  away  from  normal 
vocations  and  avocations  and  learn  tlie  arta 
of  brutal  war. 

Mothers  cannot  help  but  l>e  worried  u 
they  look  out  of  their  windows  upon  a  world 
that  is  aa  jumbled  and  as  measy  as  a  city 


dump.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  asking 
the  questions,  what  is  ahead  for  our  loved 
ones,  what  Is  ahead  for  our  nation,  what  is 
ahead  for  the  world?  Are  we  now  doomed  to 
anarchy  and  a  peaceless  America?  Is  there 
no  way.  and  Is  there  no  one,  who  can  alter 
the  stream  of  events  carrying  us  swiftly  to- 
ward the  rapids  and  the  plunge  of  the  mighty 
waterfall? 

STACCEBINC,  tSKEPARABLE  LOSS 

Today  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  the 
mothers  of  the  four  Kent  State  students  who 
this  past  week  were  killed.  Regardless  of  the 
factors,  their  loss  is  a  staggering,  irreparable 
one.  Wc,  of  course,  assume  that  these  young- 
sters were  innocent.  We  assume  that  they 
shouted  no  obscenities,  threw  no  bottles, 
roclcs  or  steel  slugs,  hurled  no  profanity  and 
insulu.  We  assume  that  they  did  not  curse 
the  soldiers  or  patrolmen  nor  spat  upon 
them.  We  assume  that  they  were  fringe 
people  who  understandably  gather  to  observe 
these  absurd  displays  of  temper  and  terror. 
Innocent  they  may  have  been  but  they  part 
of  that  noisy  minority  group  led  by  hard 
core  radicals  from  off  and  from  on  the  cam- 
pus, who  were  determined  to  create  a  situa- 
tion that  hopefully  would  end  in  bloodshed. 
I  agree  that  bottles,  bricks,  rocks  steel  slugs 
and  profanity  are  not  the  same  as  bullets, 
but  they  arc  weapons  of  offense. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  leaders  who 
created  the  disturbances  were  not  where  the 
action  was  when  young  Guardsmen,  hearing 
shots  and  fearing  for  their  lives,  opened  fire 
in  self  defense.  The  facts  are  not  all  in,  and 
in  all  probability  we  will  never  know  the 
actual  facts  of  -vhat  created  the  death  of 
these  students  at  Kent  State.  But  we  can 
pause  on  this  day  to  extend  our  sympathy 
and  our  prayers  to  the  mothers  of  those  who 
died,  and  the  mothers  of  the  young  people 
who  were  stupid  enough  to  become  part  of 
that  senseless  mob. 

BE    REALISTIC 

Here  we  must  be  reaUstic  about  campus 
disturt>ances.  First,  they  never  Involve  the 
majority  of  students.  Second,  they  seldo'iii 
Involve  the  students  who  are  on  the  college 
campus  to  get  an  education.  Third,  the  dlS' 
turbances  are  rarely  spontaneous.  They  are 
planned,  they  are  fanned,  they  are  fomented, 
they  are  created.  Fourth,  they  are  never  non- 
violent. The  lighted  fuse  of  a  dynamite 
charge  may  seem  non-violent,  but  you  and  I 
know  that  that  fuse,  once  lighted,  will  even- 
tually explode  the  dynamite.  Of  course,  the 
leaders  on  our  campuses  claim  non-violence 
even  while  they  are  collecting  the  bottles,  the 
rocks  and  the  steel  slugs  with  which  to  con- 
front the  patrolmen  and,  if  necessary,  the 
National  Guard.  After  heads  are  broken  and 
members  of  the  mob  are  arrested,  naturally 
they  cry  out  against  police  and  guard  bru- 
tality, and  loudly  protest  their  own  Inno- 
cence. 

There  is  a  hard  core  of  anti-order,  anti- 
America  radicals  on  every  campus  and  in 
every  community.  Their  contribution  to 
America's  prosperity,  security  and  peace  is 
nil.  Their  contribution  to  America's  disunity, 
dlsorderllnees,  and  disgraceful  conduct  Is  be- 
yond measure.  They  organize,  they  incite, 
they  motivate,  they  spread  false  rumors,  in- 
formation and  charges.  They  foment  aliena- 
tion and  senseless  antipathy.  They  do  all  they 
can  to  arouse  the  beast  in  students  and  to 
give  it  liberty.  They  begin  the  rallies,  and 
they  lead  until  the  action  gets  too  hot.  They 
encourage  sabotage  and  subversion.  They 
draw  Into  theU  ranks  Idealistic,  Impulsive, 
excitable  students  who  know  little  of  the 
facts  but  whose  emotions  are  aflame.  Thus, 
they  create  a  mob  and  when  confrontation 
comes,  the  hard  core  leaders  put  the  ideal- 
istic, exciUble  studenU  in  the  front  ranks  at 
the  battle  and  seek  safety  for  themaeivea. 
They  are  seldom  beaten  and  bruised.  Ttiey 
are  trained  to  use  others  but  never  to  get 
hurt  themaelvea. 
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ol  a  solemn 


develop  their 
the  rest  of  us 


and  the  hard 
forces    have 


Let  It  be  clearly  understood 
ganlzera.  the  fomeniers,  who  1 
IstJc.  excitable,  venturesome 
no  sense  representative  of  their 
any  measure,  they  are  not 
clear  thinking  Americans.  Thej 
servants  of  subversive  forces, 
m&nlpulators    of    situations.    1 
managers  of  chaos.  They  are 
anti-decency.    antl-democr.icy. 
anil-free   speech,    anti-law. 
anti-church  and  antl-Ood. 

BUT    ONC    COAI. 

They  have  but  one  goal,  to  i)  disrupt  our 
normal    ways    of    life    that    in  stltutions    in 
America  cannot  function  with 
all  of  this  is  blamed  on  the  wa  r  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  read  part  of  an  edlt)rlal  that  ap- 
peared not  long  ago  In  the  Nasi  vUle  Banner : 
"In  the  50  years  of  recorded  history  history 
tbere  have  not  been  more  than  230  years  of 
peace,  and  In  the  relatively  bilef  history  of 
the  United  States,  there  have  be  en  fewer  than 
20  years  in  which  one  or  oxir  armed  services 
has  not  been  engaged  In  some  niUltary  opera- 
tion. Despite  these  facts,  most  /merlcans  still 
cling  to  the  delusion  that  p«  ice  is  normal 
and  war  Is  abnormal." 

We  are  In  Vietnam  because 
and  sacred  treaty.  We  are  theie  because  the 
Viet  Cong  are  the  paid  henchmen  of  Hanoi, 
and  Hanoi  Is  but  the  satellite  <  f  Moscow  and 
Peking.  If  the  border  created  by  treaty  had 
been  honored  by  Hanoi  and  her  expansionist 
alUea.  If  the  border  created  by  3reat  Britain, 
France.  Russia,  the  United  Stales  and  others, 
had  not  been  crossed,  and  If  tl  e  South  Viet 
namese  people  had  been  left  U 
own  way  of  life  as  Hanoi  and 
had  agreed,  we  would  not  b^  In  Vietnam 
today. 

And  now  we  are  in  Cambodlk.  The  adoles' 
cent  Intellectuals  In  our  mldtt,  the  critics 
of  our  current  Administration, 
core  hirelings  of  subversive 
Joined  ranks  to  create  further  ^vision  in  our 
midst.  Now.  we  are  not  figbt^g  Cambodia. 
We  are  fighting  the  same  enen^  that  we  have 
been  fighting  for  five  years.  Ttte  drive  to  de- 
stroy the  sanctuaries  within  Caimbodla  makes 
aenae.  Actually  we  have  not  Invaded  Cam- 
bodia. We  have  Invaded  communist  territory 
beld  for  the  past  five  years  by  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  soldiers  at  Hanoi.  Caitibodlans  have 
not  owned  nor  controlled  thi4  area  of  their 
country  during  the  last  four  ofl  five  years.  We 
Have  invaded  Hanoi  territory^  We  have  in- 
vaded Viet  Cong  territory.  We  tvave  not  In- 
Taded  Cambodian  territory,  atid  we  are  not 
at  war  with  Cambodia.  The  wat  has  escalated 
only  In  the  sense  that  we  hdve  finally  de- 
cided to  do  what  we  should  have  done  a  long, 
long  time  ago. 

No  one  can  rejoice  over  our  presence  In 
Asia,  leaat  of  all  the  mothers  ^bo  have  hus- 
bands and  sons  In  the  armed  ITorces  in  Viet- 
nam. On  this  Mothers  Day  I  a^  all  too  con- 
scious that  such  mothers  are  *ot  being  hon- 
ored publicly  as  tbey  have  been  in  all  the 
otber  war*  that  we  have  fou^t.  Many  hus- 
band* and  sons  will  never  rftum  to  these 
mothers,  and  many  husbands'  and  sons  will 
return  but  never  to  a  normal  way  of  life 
again.  Tbe  tears  of  lucb  Am^can  mothers 
today  are  truly  salty  and  thei|-  vision  has  to 
be  misty,  and  their  hearts  have  to  know 
pain.  J 

MOTHSaS   DAT    1910 

Mothers  Day  1970  Is  a  day  fraught  with 
danger.  Never  has  our  unity!  been  so  seri- 
ously Jeopardized,  nor  citizen  tesponslbUltles 
held  so  cheaply.  Tbe  moral  fll)re  of  our  peo- 
ple seems  flabby  In  the  face  of  {the  forces  that 
disrupt  law  and  order,  decency  and  loyalty. 
filrmindedness  and  fair  delivery.  Standards 
of  value  long  held  valid  are  n0w  trampled  In 
the  mud  along  with  the  ashes  of  burned 
American  Flags  and  hopes.  Ret  ipect  and  good 
manners  seem  to  hare  eTap<  rated  In  heat 
or  bad  tempers.  Vulgarity  and  cheapness  are 
bonored  rather  than  condemaed.  Ood  and 


His  law  mean  little  as  radical  students  and 
their  IdealisUc  followers  seek  to  Jerk  the  rug 
of  honor  and  respect  from  under  our  feet. 
Quicksands  have  been  substituted  for  hard 
trails,  lies  for  truth,  revolution  for  renew- 
ment.  and  a  hog's  view  of  life  for  that  of 
mature.  Informed,  responsible  people. 

Nor  do  many  of  our  leaders  in  Congress, 
college  and  church  seek  to  improve  our  situ- 
ation, for  they  demand  the  Impossible  while 
believing  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  improb- 
able. They  subsidize  and  support  subversion 
and  arson.  They  add  fuel  to  the  social  fires 
that  threaten  to  destroy  us,  and  not  once 
have  I  seen  a  fire  extinguisher  In  the  hands 
of  any  of  them  seeking  to  put  out  the  flames 
that  threaten  our  land.  Students  and  others 
who  call  policemen  "pigs"  and  National 
Guardsmen  "bastards"  and  "s.o.b.'s"  now  be- 
come angry  when  a  leader  in  high  responsi- 
ble position  refers  to  certain  students  as 
"bums."  We  have  always  had  bums.  They 
have  always  been  port  of  our  campuses.  We 
have  always  had  bums  In  our  communities. 
Let's  call  them  what  they  are,  and  not  quib- 
ble about  It.  We  have  more  on  our  college 
campuses  today  because  we  have  admitted  to 
our  campuses  people  that  should  never  have 
been  admitted  In  the  first  place.  Many  are 
there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  disrupt 
the  tranquility  of  the  campus,  and  to  bring 
our  institutions  to  a  state  of  helplessness. 

I  could  believe  neither  my  eyes  nor  my 
ears  the  other  morning  when  a  law  profes- 
sor of  the  University  of  California  stood  on 
a  platform  and  exhorted  students  to  go  on 
with  their  violence,  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  saying.  "We  are  either  going  to 
liberate  this  country  from  within,  or  we  will 
do  It  from  without." 

DimCXn.T  TO  RESPECT 

I  find  It  difficult  to  respect  the  TV  com- 
mentators of  our  national  chains  who  speak 
of  student  unrest  as  if  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents were  Involved,  who  spe«Uc  of  student 
riots  as  If  most  of  the  students  on  the  cam- 
pus were  part  of  the  riots.  None  supports  the 
administration  nor  the  people  responsible 
for  law  and  order  in  our  nation.  To  me  it  Is 
most  unfortunate  that  faculty  members, 
congressmen  and  churchmen  join  these  peo- 
ple to  further  disturb  and  disrupt  our  nor- 
mal way  of  life. 

I  say  to  you  this  morning  with  all  the  con- 
viction I  possess  that  when  dissent  becomes 
descent  Into  ways  and  words  that  dishonor 
the  sacred  and  belle  the  sensible.  It  Is  time 
for  American  leaders  to  take  strong  action. 
When  mobe  feel  free  to  throw  bottles  and 
rocks,  steel  slugs  and  profanity,  not  to  men- 
tion Molotov  cocktails,  why  shotUd  they 
resent  the  use  of  our  more  normal  weapons 
of  defense  on  the  part  of  our  policemen  and 
our  National  Guard?  It  seems  sensible  to 
them  to  curse,  to  riot,  to  bum,  and  create 
disorder,  but  Irrational  for  policemen  and 
guardsmen  to  defend  themselves  and  the 
honor  and  security  of  our  society. 

TO  THK  MOTHEXS 

To  the  mothers  of  this  church  and  com- 
munity who  have  tried  to  do  a  good  job  In 
rearing  their  children  to  respect  God  and 
their  citizenship,  and  to  carry  their  respon- 
sibilities with  a  real  sense  of  commitment. 
I  tender  my  sympathy,  my  encouragement 
and  my  prayers.  To  the  mothers  of  America 
who  are  striving  to  do  the  same  I  offer  them 
my  help.  To  the  mothers  of  the  slain  Kent 
State  students  I  can  only  offer  my  tears  and 
my  regrets,  my  sympathy  and  my  ht^je  for 
better  things.  To  the  mothers  whoee  children 
have  exchanged  a  heritage  of  value  for  a 
mess  of  communistic  pottage,  and  a  normal 
faith  In  the  cross  for  an  absurd  faith  In  the 
hammer.  I  can  only  send  my  sympathy  and 
my  encouragement.  To  the  mothers  whose 
husbands  and  sons  and  daughters  are  on  the 
front  lines  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  today, 
I  can  only  remember  them  In  prayer  before 
Ood  that  they  will  have  the  strength  to 
endure. 


This  Is  Indeed  a  strange  Mothers  Day,  but 
It  ought  to  remind  us  that  emotions  are 
seldom  rational,  that  anarchy  destroys  but 
never  builds,  and  that  a  life  or  a  program 
that  Is  not  built  In  accordance  with  the  ab- 
solute laws  of  God  and  the  universe  cannot 
long  endure. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  events  of  the 
past  week  will  motivate  us  to  prevent  Tur- 
ther  deterioration  within  our  nation,  and 
to  cancel  out  the  repeats  of  Kent  State.  We 
must  do  all  In  our  power  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  character  building,  of 
Christian  nurture,  and  of  loyal  American 
citizenship.  We  must  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  creation  of  American  unity  and 
the  building  of  security.  We  must  get  on 
with  the  church's  main  task,  that  of  bring- 
ing men  Into  a  full  commitment  to  Christ  to 
the  end  that  they  may  then  go  out  Into  the 
world  to  live  lives  that  honor  God  and  ele- 
vate the  standards  of  men.  We  must  return 
to  America's  major  task  of  making  this  land 
of   ours   the   land   of   the   free. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE  AND  THE  DIRECT  ELEC- 
TION OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  for 
quite  some  time  advocated  the  abolition 
of  the  electoral  college  in  favor  of  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  which  has 
recently  been  reported  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  support  this  pro- 
posal because  I  believe  that  the  present 
system  is  more  than  a  harmless  anach- 
ronism; it  represents  a  dangerous  Im- 
pediment to  the  voice  of  the  people,  an 
unnecessary  barrier  Interposed  between 
the  voting  citizen  and  the  highest  office 
in  the  land. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  expresses  quite  well  my 
views  on  the  need  for  early  Senate  action 
on  this  proposal,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorifcl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCoan, 
as  follows: 

Bt  Choice  of  the  People 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  stalled 
seven  months  before  It  reported  to  the  Semite 
floor  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  the  people  to  elect  their  president 
and  vice  president  by  direct  vote. 

The  House,  in  keeping  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing judgment  of  the  people,  approved  this 
amendment  last  September  by  a  vote  of  339 
to  70.  But  the  amendment  survived  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  this  week  by  a 
vote  of  only  11  to  6. 

And  the  present  prospect  Is  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  subjected  to  a  series  of  quib- 
bling changes,  even  filibustered,  that  it  may 
have  a  "tough  go"  to  carry  the  Senate,  and 
that  In  any  case  no  vote  Is  planned  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

In  essence,  this  Is  a  simple  proposition:  the 
long-obsolete  Electoral  College,  which  has 
and  could  again  elect  a  president  who  was 
not  the  popular  choice,  would  be  abolished. 
Instead,  the  people  would  vote  directly  for 
president  and  vice  president. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held,  again  and 
again,  to  the  "one-man-one-vote"  principle, 
insisting  that  It  applies  even  to  school  board 
and  dog  catcher  elections.  Where  could  this 
principle  be  more  rightfully  applied  than  to 
the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 
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The  changes  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments which  were  voted  down  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  which  probably 
will  be  offered  again  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Indicate  a  dlstrtist  of  the  people's  judgment, 
of  the  people's  right  to  make  their  choice 
freely  and  directly. 

The  House,  by  lU  339-70  vote,  showed  no 
such  evidence  of  distrusting  the  people. 

The  Senate  Is  not  so  busy  that  It  couldnt 
act  on  this  constitutional  amendment  with- 
in days,  instead  of  weeks.  All  that's  necessary 
Is  for  the  Senate  leaders  to  schedule  a  vote. 
If  it  has  time,  as  it  did  this  week,  to  pass  a 
bill  naming  a  federal  building  after  the  late 
Senator  Dlrksen  (Lord  rest  his  soul)  and 
similar  miscellaneous  legislation.  It  certainly 
can  find  time  speedily  to  pass  a  measure  go- 
ing to  the  heart  of  the  people's  right  to 
choose  their  own  president. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LOWERING  OF  VOICES  IN 
TIMES  OF  PUBLIC  UNREST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  urged  that  tbe  media  be  among 
those  to  lower  their  voices  in  these  times 
of  public  imrest.  There  have  been  many 
examples  of  name  calling,  by  the  media, 
and  of  efforts  by  the  media  to  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  their  Government. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  violators  has 
been  the  Washington  Post. 

Yesterday  was  a  typical  example: 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Post's  "Out- 
look" section  is  an  article  by  Ben  Bag- 
dikian. 

A  large  two-column  headline  over  the 
article  is  entitled  "The  Government  Is 
a  Crude  Liar." 

The  Immediate  implication  from  that 
headline  is  that  the  Government  today 
is  guilty  of  lying.  It  is  hard  to  draw  any 
other  conclusion. 

It  is  only  when  you  read  the  story  that 
you  find  that  Mr.  Bagdiklan's  point  Is 
that  the  Johnson  administration  back  In 
1967  was  guilty  of  deception.  "Hie  other 
specific  incident  he  mentions  Is  the  Ar- 
thur Sylvester  statement  that  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  He. 

Nowhere  In  the  article  is  there  an 
accusation  leveled  against  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  the  headline  is  both 
misleading  and  Inflammatory.  The 
Washington  Post  should  indeed  lower  its 
voice,  at  least  until  it  decides  to  tell  the 
truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Oovernment  Is  a  Crude  Liar 
(By  Ben  H.  Bagdlkian) 

Newspapers  reporting  on  government  are 
often  wrong,  and  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  are  often  prepared  to  say  so.  On  leav- 
ing the  presidency,  George  Washington  •  •  • 
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In  disgust.  Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote, 
"Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  is  seen 
In  a  newspaper." 

Modem  Presidents  have  been  no  exception, 
with  bitter  comments  on  the  subject  from 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman  and 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  (who.  In  his  last  presi- 
dential press  conference,  delivered  the  un- 
klndest  cut  by  saying  he  wasnt  sure  that 
the  press  made  much  difference,  anyway). 
John  Kennedy  canceled  his  subscription  to 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune.  Lyndon  John- 
son on  the  subject  of  newspapers  was  not  al- 
ways quotable  in  mixed  company.  Richard 
Nixon  through  much  of  his  career  has  been 
passionate  In  his  feeling  that  he  is  kicked 
around  by  the  media. 

Vice  Presidents  of  our  time  have  been 
known  to  murmur  an  occasional  reservation 
about  the  press.  Even  presidential  assistants 
are  ready  to  sneak  in  a  kidney  punch  while 
their  bosses  swing  the  haymakers.  Arthur 
Schleslnger.  Jr..  while  in  the  White  House 
seven  years  ago,  said  that  newspaper  and 
magazine  accounts  "are  sometimes  worse 
than  useless  when  they  purport  to  give 
the  Inside  history  of  government  decisions." 

All  of  this  has  some  justification.  Jour- 
nalists are  often  wrong.  Sometimes  they  are 
malicious,  other  times,  lazy.  More  often  they 
are  honestly  In  error.  When  that  happens, 
they  have  no  "Top  Secret"  label  to  cover  up 
their  human  and  professional  fallings.  When 
they  make  mistakes,  they  make  them  in 
public. 

But  what  government  officials  almost  never 
talk  about  when  they  complain  about  press 
inaccuracy  is  that  some  of  this  is  the  result 
of  the  government's  own  frequent  dishonesty 
In  dealing  with  the  press  and  the  public.  The 
conventional  assumption  Is  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  never  lies  to  Its 
people.  But  It  does,  and  when  this  is  proved. 

(1)  the  government  Is  very  ungracious  and 

(2)  It  usually  answers  that  It  had  good  rea- 
sons for  lying. 

Sometimes  there  are  compelling  reasons 
for  the  government  to  He — as  in  the  days  of 
the  Cuba  missile  crisis  when  we  were  on  the 
brink  of  a  nuclear  war.  But  most  of  the  time, 
the  government  excuse  for  secrecy,  or  secrecy 
that  creates  a  distorted  public  picture.  Is  on 
spongy  ethical  and  practical  ground. 

Arthur  Sylvester,  lately  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  once  said  that  the  govern- 
ment has  a  "rl^t  to  lie,"  which  was  re- 
freshing bureaucratic  candor  but  appalling 
doctrine.  As  a  practical  matter,  diplomatic 
negotiations  are,  like  photographic  film,  best 
developed  in  the  dark.  But  they  can,  through 
secret  error,  also  go  wrong  because  of  the 
dark. 

Some  military  Information  must  be  kept 
under  cover.  But  a  lot  of  It.  maybe  most,  is 
already  known  to  our  adversaries,  leaving 
only  the  American  people  uninformed. 
Friendly  governments  should  not  be  unduly 
embarrassed.  But  frequently  the  friendly 
government  is  the  United  States,  and  the 
embarrassment  Is  to  one  of  Its  erring  leaders. 

And  there  Is  that  most  fishy  of  all  reasons : 
the  other  side  lies  more  than  we  do. 

A    MASSIVE    LID 

Whatever  the  excuse,  secrecy  and  Its  use 
to  distort  is  a  perpetual  threat  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  means  that  "Big  Brother 
knovra  best."  Neither  history  nor  contempo- 
rary events  confirm  that  Big  Brother  is  ever 
that  wise.  Elitist  decisionmaking  has  pro- 
duced catastrophes  that  match  anything 
created  by  popular  folly  (the  United  States 
can  be  grateful  that  no  electorate  Interfered 
with  King  Geco-ge  HI) . 

Tbe  government  has  a  massive  apparatus 
to  prevent  the  whole  truth  from  coming  out. 
In  Congress,  the  most  open  forum  the  coun- 
try has  for  policy  evolution.  40  per  cent  of 
all  hearings  are  secret.  The  Executive  Branch 
of  government,  expeclally  in  diplomacy  and 
defense,  has  systematic  secrecy  with  totigh 
laws  to  back  up  Its  power  to  conceal. 

If  all  of  this  apparatus  followed  lu  nat- 


ural bureaucratic  tendencies,  the  press  of 
the  United  States  could  become  like  Pravda 
and  Izvestla,  reporting  only  those  official 
things  that  officialdom  wishes  to  say,  re- 
ducing the  public  to  a  passive  audience  in- 
structed how  to  implement  what  its  leaders 
have  already  decided. 

Ironically,  the  distortions  of  secrecy  may 
be  greater  because  officials  can  selectively 
cancel  It,  picking  certain  fragments  to  re- 
lease. The  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tmd  the  Secretary  of  State  preside  over 
an  enormous  jigsaw  puzzle  that  constitutes 
their  best  view  of  tbe  world.  Much  of  this 
picture  is  officially  secret.  At  any  moment, 
an  official  can  reach  behind  the  curtain  and 
select  a  piece  of  the  jigsaw  puzzle  and  show 
It  to  the  press  or  directly  to  the  public.  It 
could  be  a  genuine  piece  of  the  puzzle  but 
still  give  a   false  impression  of  reality. 

THE    VIETNAM    ELECTION 

For  example,  in  the  summer  of  1967,  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
was  at  Issue  In  the  United  States.  The  de- 
bate on  Vietnam  had  already  poisoned  the 
domestic  political  atmosphere.  Distrust  bor- 
dering on  paranoia  characterized  almost  ev- 
erything said  on  the  subject,  whether  hawk- 
ish or  dovish. 

An  election  was  being  held  in  Saigon  to 
demonstrate  or  create  consensus  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  would,  among  other  things, 
show  that  the  United  States  was  fighting 
for  the  life  of  a  regime  that  at  least  had  the 
support  of  its  own  people.  Washington  hoped 
that  this  would  lay  to  rest  some  American 
and  European  suspicions  that  the  Incum- 
bent regime  In  Saigon  was  a  narrowly  based 
military  clique  that  could  not.  on  Its  own. 
obtain  the  loyalty  of  the  South  Vietnamese 

Some  of  the  press  was  reporting  that  the 
regime  in  Saigon  had  no  intention  of  re- 
linquishing power,  regardless  of  how  the 
election  came  out.  On  July  28,  1967,  the 
Washington  Poet  reported  from  Saigon  that 
there  were  rumors  that  "South  Vietnamese 
generals  .  .  .  are  forming  a  committee  that 
would  preserve  their  power  In  the  remote 
event  that  a  civilian  ticket  wins  the  Sept.  3 
election." 

On  Aug.  2.  The  New  York  Times  reported 
flatly,  "The  generals  who  rule  South  Viet- 
nam are  at  work  on  a  plan  that  wotild  per- 
petuate collective  government  by  the  junta 
despite  the  election  of  a  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Congress." 

Such  reports  persisted  for  a  few  days. 
Then,  curiously,  on  Aug.  16,  a  number  of  sup- 
posedly Independent  news  outlets  carried 
contrary  accounts.  At  a  high  level  of  govern- 
ment, a  secret  cable  from  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  in  Saigon  had  been  made 
known  to  selected  columnists. 

Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  for  ex- 
ample, began  their  colimui  for  that  day,  "The 
vital  Importance  to  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion of  a  reasonably  clean  election  in  Vietnam 
was  underscored  last  weekend  in  a  confiden- 
tial cable  from  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunk- 
er. Deeply  worried  by  the  clamor  in  Congress 
over  alleged  irregularities  In  the  campaign 
for  president.  Bunker  methodically  knocked 
down  one  charge  after  another  .  .  .  Bunker's 
cable  has  deep  significance." 

That  same  day.  William  S.  White,  attack- 
ing doves  and  other  administration  critics, 
wrote  m  his  coltmin  that  these  critics  Ig- 
nored "all  the  factual  Information  patiently 
supplied  by  Americans  on  the  ground  in 
South  Vietnam,  Including  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  .  .  .  Bunker  has  reported  over 
and  over  that  charges  by  the  civilian  candi- 
dates [in  Saigon]  that  the  present  heads  of 
South  Vietnam,  Gens.  Thleu  and  Ky,  are 
loading  the  electoral  dice  have  no  founda- 
tion." 

deft     "DECLASSinCATIOIl" 

Government  officials  regtilarly  criticize  the 
press  for  using  classified  Information,  but  It 
is  often  secret  information  deliberately  hand- 
ed the  press  by  high-level  government  peo- 
ple. The  press  is  inclined  to  believe  such  in- 
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formation  partly  b«cavis«  of 
•"secret"  stamp.  The  Bunker 
ample,  was  classified  "EXDIS 
elusive,  or  very  limited,  dls 
among  cleared  policymakers 

Among    the    polnt-by-polnt 
Bunker  referred  to  by  Evans 
the  one  that  the  South 
forces   "bad   formed   a   cou 
•run    the    government'    no 
elected"    Citing    this.    Bun 
formation  of  any  such  councl 
tent  of  the  armed  forces  have 
cally  denied  by  Thleu  and  K] 
course,  the  constitution  provl 
tary   council   to   advise   the 
military  matters  " 

This  was  a  genuine  piece 
puzzle.  That  is.  the  cable  real 
Its  history  is  interesting. 

The  Joiu-nallsts  who  were 
tents  of  that  cable  were  not 
cable  to  Bunker  asking  him 
a  number  of  matters.  "Pleas* 
diplomatic  cablese  for.  ''Wha! 
people  about  this?"  And  that 
was  preceded  by.  "This 
answering  criticisms  In  the  U.: 

Furthermore,    the    Journalttt 
know  that  10  days  earlier,  or 
had  been  another  secret  cablje 
on  the  same  subject    It  was 
offlclals  on  Aug.  13,  the  same 
cable  denying  it  and  three 
appearance  of  the  newspaper 
subject.  These  columns,  as 
based  on  Bunker  s  Aug.  13  c 
there     was     no     reason     to 
there  was  a  secret  military 
pared  to  seize  power  In  Salgoi  i 

DKFINnXLT    TOP 

The  Aug   3  cable  that  was 
the  journalists  said: 

"Senior  Vietnamese  general  i 
Ministry  of  National  Security 
or  organization  plan  for  a 
Committee  which  Is  to  serve 
through  which  the  generals 
exercise  ultimate  power  in 
even  after  election  of  a 
ence  of  the  cooxmlttee  is 
top  secret'  for  the  present 
admitted  UU  after  the  3 
If  at  all. 

••Ky  has  been  designated 
man  and  Minister  of  Nationa: 
Oen.  Llnh  Quang  Vlen. 
present,  other  members  are 
of  Defense  Cao  Van  Vlen  and 
commanders.  Meeting  of  17  J 
all    .    .    .   actual   government 
▼ested  In  an  extralegal  SMC 
not  provided  for  In  the 
top  secret  .  .  .  should  not  be 
Advisory   Armed    Forces 

Two  days  later,  confidential 
evidence  also  circulated  in 
men  ted  further: 

"Despite  Premier  Ky's 
denials,  seTeral  Intelligence 
that  the  South  Vietnamese 
ship  Is  proceeding  with  secre^ 
an    extraconstltutlonal 
generals  that  would  exercis< 
er  in  any  elected  govemmen 

"These  plans  and  the  poln 
have  apparently  progressed 
nous  Implications.  For  one 
port  Is  provided  for  the  view 
lent  among  many  informed  " 
the    mUltary    have   no 
sharing  power  with  the 
of  the  election  outcome.  At 
the  prospect  U  raised  that 
to  operate  largely  through 
control  apptu-atus  rather 
constitutional  structure." 
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3.  In  any  event,  on  Aug.  12,  he  cabled  the 
State  Department: 

"I  asked  him  (Ky)  11  August  about  the 
report  of  an  armed  forces  committee  to  run 
the  government  which  had  such  adverse  edi- 
torial comment.  Ky  said  this  report  was  com- 
pletely untrue  and  added  that  it  was  mere- 
ly a  series  of  meetings  that  the  usual  group 
of  top  generals  held  to  discuss  reorganization 
of  the  armed  forces  and  paciflcation  mat- 
ters prior  to  discussion  with  Wostmorolaiid, 
Komer  and  me  .  . 

The  cable  referred  to  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland, then  commander  of  ground  forces 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  Robert  Komer.  chi.  f 
of  the  pacification  program. 

Bunkers  Aug.  12  cable  said  of  hts  con- 
versation with  Gen.  Ky: 

"He  said  there  was  absolutely  no  inten- 
tion to  set  up  any  Inner  mlhtary  grt-up  to 
run  the  government  after  the  elections  and 
this  report  could  be  flatly  denied  ...  I 
reverted  to  my  earlier  advice  to  him  as  an 
•elder"  regarding  handling  of  the  press.  Ky 
said  yes,  he  remembered,  and  perhaps  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  first  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut.  1  agreed  with  him  .  .  ." 
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FREE  TRADE  AND  FAIR  TRADE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
joining  this  distinguished  body  at  the 
beginning  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  attitudes  of  many  in 
our  Federal  Government  and  some  of  our 
news  media  toward  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  have  sought  some  reasonable 
limits  of  foreign  imports. 

In  seeking  to  stem  a  mounting  flood  of 
cheaply  produced  foreign  lamb,  beef,  oil. 
steel,  textiles,  shoes,  and  numerous  other 
products,  we  have  been  called  protec- 
tionists and  accused  of  attempting  to 
build  a  cocoon  of  special  privileges 
around  American  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. We  have  even  been  charged  with 
anticonsumerism  because  we  oppose  a 
continuation  of  the  liberal  trade  policies 
that  have  literally  driven  many  Ameri- 
can industries  to  the  wall  of  desperation 
in  their  attempts  to  compete  with  for- 
eign producers  who  operate  vmder  en- 
tirely different  groimd  rules  from  those 
imposed  by  law  on  U.S.  producers. 

As  an  example  of  this  attitude,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  April  carried  an 
editorial,  '"Polishing  Up  Protectionism." 
The  editorial  of  the  Journal  carried  my 
reply  to  his  views  a  few  days  later  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  the  editor  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FtK  Trade  and  Fair  Trade 
Edror,  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Your  editorial  •"Polishing  Up  Protection- 
ism" (April  2)  expressing  the  free  trade  phi- 
losophy, says  the  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  nation^s  resources  are  finite  and  in 
some  way  or  other  it  has  to  allocate  them  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

If  all  people  would  renounce  war  and  insist 
on  living  in  peace.  If  all  pepole  would  be 
equally  as  concerned  for  every  other  human 
as  for  themselves.  If  all  people  would  reject 
greed  and  cupidity  there  Is  no  quesUon  but 
that  free  trade  would  best  serve  humanity. 

But  unfortunately  this  Is  not  the  world  we 
Uve  in. 

I  happen  to  think  Americans  are  not  the 
world's  worst  people.  We've  been  reasonably 
generous  In  rebuilding  the  countries  torn  by 


World  War  II.  We've  tried  to  help  developing 
nations — we've  shed  some  blood  to  Insure 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  other 
peoples. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  most  of  these  objec- 
tives— goals  often  not  reached — could  not 
have  been  pursued  at  all  If  we  had  not  been  a 
strong  nation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  unchal- 
lenged access  to  energy  has  been  one  of  our 
most  important  sources  of  strength. 

About  one-fifth  of  all  the  oil  we  use  is  Im- 
ported. But  I  agree  with  the  President:  Lim- 
its must  be  defined  which  will  assure  the  ade- 
quacy of  domestically  produced  oil  and  gas 
necessary  to  guarantee  our  national  security. 

Further  our  total  strength  will  refiect  the 
industry,  the  Jobs,  and  the  services  we  are 
capable  of  sustaining  In  the  United  States. 
America  proved  long  ago  that  power  is  the  re- 
sult of  brains  and  energy  applied  to  natural 
resources. 

One  final  thought— the  competition  Ameri- 
can business  is  subjected  to  is  not  fair. 
Wages,  standards  of  living,  social  responsibil- 
ity (taxes)  all  place  a  most  unequal  burden 
on  us.  Free  trade  and  fair  trade  should  go 
hand  In  hand. 

CLIfTORD  P.  HANSEIf, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  need  for  realistic 
revision  of  U.S.  trade  policy,  the  figures 
just  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  show  a  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing deficit  in  the  VS.  balance  of 
payments  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 
That  deficit  last  year  amounted  to  %1 
billion  and  at  the  rate  reported  for  the 
first  quarter,  may  well  exceed  the  1969 
figure  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  view  of  this  discouraging  news,  it  is 
encouraging  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  other  body  now  has 
hearings  underway  on  U.S.  trade  policy. 
I  hope  these  hearings  may  result  in  some 
meaningful  legislative  recommendations 
which  may  be  act«d  upon  In  time  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  during  this 
session. 

It  Is  also  encouraging  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
which  would  conduct  such  hearings  has 
Introduced  a  general  trade  policy  bill  of 
his  own  known  as  the  Fair  International 
Trade  Act  which  would  establish  ceil- 
ings on  imports  to  prevent  Imports  from 
running  wild.  The  bill  would  generally 
accept  present  levels  of  Imports  but 
would  hold  future  penetration  to  a 
growth  on  a  par  with  the  Increase  In  do- 
mestic consumption  of  the  same  product. 
This  was  the  approach  used  in  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964  but  even  now 
meat  imports  for  the  first  quarter  are 
running  at  a  rate  that  will  exceed  the 
quota  before  the  end  of  the  year  If  con- 
tinued at  the  same  rate.  And  this  Act 
did  not  Include  lamb  meat  which  should 
certainly  be  treated  as  any  other  meat 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  our  free  trade 
advocates  say  that  the  American  con- 
sumer Is  entitled  to  the  prices  at  which 
foreign  producers  are  able  to  sell  their 
wares  in  this  country.  They  also  accuse 
American  Industry  of  being  InefBclent 
If  the  American  product  cannot  compete 
pricewlse  with  a  foreign  product.  The 
freetraders  offer  the  absurd  solution  of 
compensation  through  various  means  to 
an  Industry  and  its  workers  injured  or 
displaced  by  cheaper  Imports. 
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In  at  leaist  two  cases  this  year,  one  In 
the  case  of  steel  workers  and  another  In 
the  case  of  glass,  the  escape  clause  of 
tiie  Foreign  Trade  Act  has  been  invoked. 
But  why  should  this  be  necessary? 

In  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  Report  on 
Oil  Import  Control,  the  free-traders  who 
recommended  that  we  flood  the  country 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Nationwide  Committkr 

ON  Import-Export  Policy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9,  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Wdshington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:   It  Is  my  impression 


with  cheap  imported  oil  glibly  suggested     that  the  Presidency  is  Inadequately  Informed 


that  the  decline  of  domestic  drilling  and 
exploration  for  oil  and  the  resultant  un- 
employment "would  benefit  the  economy 
as  a  whole  by  releasing  inefficiently  used 
labor  to  other  sectors — this  is  one  of  the 
aspects  of  eflBciency  losses  previously 
considered  in  the  report.' 


and  therefore  misinformed  on  the  competi- 
tive state  of  our  foreign  trade. 


would  l)e  Illegal  in  this  country.  ThU  fact 
should  be  weighed  carefully  In  any  assess- 
ment of  Inefflciency  of  our  producers  and 
manufacturers  who  In  fact  continue  to  lead 
the  world  In  productivity.  Fairness  de- 
mands that  the  unequal  burden  be  taken 
Into  account  and  that  we  do  not  penalize 
our  industries  and  workers  for  complying 
with  labor  standards  Imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  resjjonse  to  the  wishes  of  the 
electorate. 

10.  As  the  tide  of  Imports  rises  we  need  a 
celling  over  them  In  specific  Instances,  de- 


Accordlngly  I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  g^     ^  ^^  g^are  our  market  on  a  reasonable 

a  speech  I  am  scheduled  to  make  before  the  j^^^^^    permitting  Imports  to  grow  with  our 

Optical  Manufacturers  AssocUUon  Ui  a  few  ^^^^  ^ut  denying  them  the  license  to 

days.  It  is  entitled    -A  Decade  of  US.  Trade  ^^^  ^,^   ^^^^^^  trampling  over  our  esUb- 

Defeat."  The  speech  is  self-explanatory;  but  ^^^^^^  ,^^^  standards, 
m  view  of  the  heavy  demands  on  your  time         j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^        ^^  request  to  substantiate 


Mr.     President,     this    muddle-headed     l  shaU  present  here  a  very  brief  account  of     ^^^.^  J^^^^  ^^^^  outline  of  our  trade  posl- 


thinking  and  planning  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  wreck  American  Industry  and 
force  its  workers  on  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  or  invoke  other  financial  as- 
sistance plans  to  be  paid  by  the  over- 
burdened American  taxpayer.  And  how 
could  he  pay  it  if  he  was  unemployed? 

One  of  those  who  has  for  years  warned 
of  the  Impending  crisis  in  U.S.  trade  pol- 
icy Is  O.  R.  Strackbein,  president  of  the 
Nationwide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy.  His  has  been  a  voice  In  the 
wilderness  of  the  free-traders  but  his 
prophecies  and  warnings  are  now  coming 
to  pass. 

In  a  recent  speech  he  reiterated  what 
he  and  some  of  us  here  have  been  saying 
about  the  difference  In  free  trade  and 
fair  trade. 

He  concluded  his  speech  by  saying: 

The  notion  that  imports  should  be  given 
priority  over  domestic  production  to  the  ex- 
tent of  bulldozing  the  Jobs  of  our  workers 
out  of  the  way  and  leaving  It  up  to  us  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  repair  the  wreckage 
by  a  system  of  adjustment  assistance  Is  a 
wholly  unjustifiable  philosophy  and  repre- 
sents an  amazingly  harsh  attitude  In  point 
of  public  policy. 

That  foreign  producers  should  be  able  to 
I>ay  wages  that  would  be  Illegal  In  this  cotin- 
try  and  then  build  a  destructive  trade  on 
that  basis  with  the  ble&slng  of  our  Govern 


its  principal  points: 

1.  Contrary  to  ofBclal  foreign  trade  statis- 
tics the  United  States  has  for  several  years 
run  a  deficit  In  our  merchandise  Import- 
export  account.  This  deficit.  In  terms  of  pri- 
vate commercial  competitive  trade,  is  In  the 
annual  magnitude  of  some  95  billion. 

2.  We  do  indeed  enjoy  a  surplus  In  a  lim- 
ited category  or  two  of  goods.  In  1969  this 
surplus  was  some  $8  bllUon,  concenuated 
overwhelmingly  In  machinery  and  transport 
equipment  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  in 
chemicals.  Imports,  however,  have  been  ris- 
ing several  times  as  rapidly  as  exi>orts  In  the 
machinery  sector  during  the  past  decade. 
This  handsome  surplus  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  disappear  In  a  few  years. 

3.  With  respect  to  nearly  aU  "OtJher  Man- 
ufactured Goods'^  we  Incurred  a  deficit  of 
some  $&  billion  In  1969.  The  products  Include 
steel,  texUles,  footwear,  glass,  pottery,  radio, 
plywood,  bicycles,  musical  Instruments,  op- 
tical goods,  toys  and  athletic  goods,  rubber 
and  plastic  manufactures,  screws  and  bolts, 
hand  tools,  clocks  and  watches,  etc. 

4.  If  the  deficit  In  certain  agricultural 
products  Is  Included,  such  as  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  citrus  fruit,  mushrooms,  flab, 
olives,  meat,  mink:  as  well  as  certain  miner- 
als, such  as  petroleum,  lead  and  zinc,  copper 
and  bauxite,  the  surplus  enjoyed  In  machin- 
ery exports  is  swamped. 

5.  Employment  in  the  so-called  "Other 
Manufactured  Goods"  mentioned  above  or 
••Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Articles,"  both 
as  classified  by  the  Censtis  Bureau,  exceeds 


ment,  seems  incredible.  Yet,  that  is  the  basic  employment  in  the  narrow  sector  In  which 

philosophy  of  adjustment  assistance.  It  pro-  ^e  enjoy  the  export  surplus  described  above, 

ceeds  on  the  wholly   untenable  assumption  by  about  2  million  workers.  When  the  ex- 

that  If  an  American  producer  cannot  com-  port  surplus  In  machinery  disappears  we  will 

pete  with  imports  he  Is  necessarily  inefficient.  ^^  ^^  bedrock  of  a  foreign  trade  disaster. 


He  is  guilty  without  trial,  and  must  take  the 
consequences.  Yet  on  a  relative  efficiency 
basis,  which  U  to  say,  output  per  man-hour 
or  per  man-year,  American  industry  con- 
tinues to  lead  the  xoorld.  This  lead  is  shrink- 
ing, however,  and  the  low  foreign  wages  com- 
bined with  rising  foreign  technological 
productivity  produces  the  foreign  competi- 
tive advantage. 

We  cannot  hope  to  hold  our  own  indus- 
trially in  this  type  of  competitive  climate. 
The  fact  of  our  competitive  defeat  from  the 
persistence  of  lower  foreign  wages  can  no 
longer  be  concealed  by  slelght-of-hand  trade 
statistics.  The  trend  of  rising  imports  wiU 
force  a  recasting  of  our  obsolete  trade  policy. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Strackbein  has  sent 


6.  Imports  of  manufactured  goods  now  ac- 
count for  about  65%  of  our  total  imports, 
compared  with  only  about  30'"c  fifteen  years 
ago. 

7.  Importation  of  manufactured  goods  of- 
fers our  Importers  the  most  attractive  bar- 
gain since  these  goods  Incorporate  all  the 
steps  of  the  manufacturing  process,  which 
may  be  three  to  five.  The  cheap  labor  advan- 
tage is  thus  magnified  compared  with  the 
raw  materials,  which  do  not  go  beyond  one 
or  two  of  the  steps  of  production.  Little 
wonder  that  Imports  of  finished  goods  have 
left  the  imports  of  raw  materials  far  be- 
hind. 

8.  The  incontestable  competitive  advan- 
_     tage   enjoyed   by   foreign   manufacturers  In 

me  a  copy  of  the  speech  from  which  I     t^^'s  market  rests  on  nothing  more  mysteri 


have  quoted  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  President  Nixon  in  which  he  sum- 
marized his  views  on  the  competitive 
state  of  our  foreign  trade.  Because  of  the 
vital  Interest  many  of  us  have  In  the 
well-being  of  Industries  lii  our  own  States 
now  threatened  by  Imports.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  and  the 
text  of  Mr.  Strackbeln's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


ous  than  the  lower  level  of  wages  they  pay, 
coupled  with  the  fast-rising  productivity 
that  has  come  from  technological  advance- 
ment and  adoption  of  mass  production 
methods  abroad. 

9.  Looking  to  the  tariff,  which  on  the 
average  is  down  80Tt  from  its  level  of  35 
years  ago,  as  a  defense  is  unrealistic.  Also  to 
rely  on  adjustment  assistance  Is  to  vacate 
our  productive  facilities  with  their  workers 
in  favor  of  a  form  of  competition  that  de- 
rives Its  advantage  principally  from  the  sim- 
ple fact  foreign   producers  pay   wages   that 


tion. 

With  assurances  of  my  esteem. 
Sincerely, 

O.  R.  Strackbein, 

President. 

A  Decade  of  U.S.  Trade  Defeat 
(Speech  of  O.  R.  Strackbein,  president,  the 

Natlon-Wlde  Committee  on  Import-Export 

Policy  Before  the   Optical   Manufacturers 

Association,  New  York  City.  AprU  16.  1970) 

The  United  States  has  suffered  a  spectacu- 
lar defeat  In  its  foreign  trade  during  the  past 
decade  and  parUcularly  during  the  past  few 
years. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  lines  of 
products  we  find  otirselves  in  a  growing  def- 
icit position  in  our  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  So  great  is  our  general 
competitive  disadvantage  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored  or  hidden.  Some  dramatic 
developments  have  Indeed  surfaced  within 
recent  years  to  underscore  the  blindness  of 
a  policy  that  should  have  been  modified  be- 
fore now. 

A  defeat  such  as  we  have  suffered  in  the 
field  of  trade  would  have  called  for  the  scalps 
of  directors  and  managers  in  any  other  line 
of  endeavor.  A  conspiracy  of  concealment  and 
silence  has  kept  the  unwelcome  facts  from 
the  public. 

This  is  a  heavy  indictment,  all  the  more  so 
because  the  concealment  has  been  both  un- 
conscionable and  stubborn,  running  over  a 
period  of  years. 

A  few  examples  will  Illustrate  the  trade 
trends  of  the  Sixties: 

Our  exports  to  Japan  from  1960-69  In- 
creased 141.1^;  our  Imports  325.4%.  Our  ex- 
ports to  West  Germany  roae  66.4%,  our 
imports  190.2%.  Twenty  per  cent  d  all  our 
imports  in  1969  came  from  these  two  coun- 
tries. They  took  only  14.8%  of  otir  total 
exports. 

We  increased  our  exports  to  the  Common 
Market  countries  by  75.7%  while  our  Imports 
rose  156.3  ^f .  or  double  our  exports. 

With  respect  to  Italy  our  exports  rose 
76.4%   whUe  we  imported  206.8%  more. 

The  United  Kingdom  increased  her  sales 
to  us  by  113.5%  while  our  sales  to  the  U.K. 
increased  only  57% . 

Otir  exports  to  all  of  Asia  increased  97.4 ':c 
while  our  Imports  swelled  by  204.1%. 

Our  imports  from  the  countries  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  (England, 
Norway.  Denmark,  Finland.  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland and  Portugal)  increased  twice  as 
much  as  our  exports  to  those  -'.ountries: 
127.2%  compared  with  63.4%.  Ovir  imports 
from  Sweden  rose  more  than  twice  as  fast  as 
our  exports  to  her  or  108.2%  vs.  43.4%. 

The  great  exceptions  were  Canada  and 
Latin  America.  In  the  case  of  Canada, 
largely  because  of  the  automotive  agree- 
ment, both  our  exports  and  Imports  in- 
creased greatly.  Exports  rose  239.8%  and  im- 
ports 258.1%. 

Latin  America,  with  the  exception  of  Ar- 
gentina. Peru  and  Mexico,  showed  a  depres- 
sive restilt  from  the  Latin  American  point 
of  view.  Our  exports  to  Argentina  rose  only 
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6.3%  while  oxir  Imports  lncre4aed  58%.  Yet 
our  export*  stlU  exceeded  grtatly  our  im- 
ports. In  the  case  of  P«u  ou^  exportr  grew 
only  13.6%  whUe  our  Import*  went  up  by 
71.6'^c.  Our  actual  Imports  In  this  case  were 
nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  our  exports.  Mexi- 
can sales  to  this  country  rcse  by  132.3% 
while  our  exports  to  that  ountry  loee  a 
more  modest  74.1%.  Yet  we  still  had  a  favor- 
able trade  balance. 

Our  exports  to  Latin  Amerl;a  as  a  whole. 
Including  the  three  countrli«  mentioned. 
grew  36.1%  while  our  Imports  rose  only 
19.4%.  In  a  few  Instances  our  Imports 
showed  an  actual  decline  durl  ig  the  decade, 
namely,  from  Chile  and  VeneEuela. 

In  our  total  world  trade  oir  exports  In- 
creased 84.6%  while  our  Imforts  went  up 
146  0%. 

Our  trade  with  all  the  worlfl  except  Can- 
ada and  Latin  America  shotted  a  sharper 
disadvantage.  Our  exports  grew  81.8%  com- 
pared with  an  Import  Increase  of  160.8%.  In 
other  words,  our  Imports  fro  n  the  rest  of 
the  world  outside  of  Canada  and  Latin 
America,  grew  twice  as  fast  i  s  our  exports 
to  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  case  of  Latin  Amerl(  a  our  Imports 
consist  principally  of  raw  mate  'tals  and  crude 
foodstuffs.  However,  the  great  Increase  regis- 
tered In  o\ir  total  imports  in  recent  years 
from  all  the  world  has  occurre  d  In  manufac- 
tured goods  rath:r  than  In  raw  materials. 
Therefore  Imports  from  the  Industrialized 
countries  accounted  for  mu<h  the  greater 
part  of  the  sharp  rise  in  our  Imports  during 
the  past  decade. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  gr«  at  discrepancy 
between  the  growth  of  our  inijorts  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods  should 
have  occurred.  The  trend  shsuld  reaUy  be 
no  occasion  for  surprise.  Imports  of  raw  ma- 
terials did  Indeed  increase,  but  they  rose 
from  an  Index  of  100  in  195i(-60  to  130  In 
1968.  compared  with  a  rise  fiom  100  to  402 
for  finished  manufactures,  ti  other  words 
Imports  of  the  latter  grew  thirteen  times  as 
fast  as  Imports  of  raw  materials. 

The  sharply  divergent  trend  Is  traceable  to 
the  relative  labor  content  In  the  two  forms 
of  products.  Raw  materials  incorporate  only 
the  first  step  or  two  of  pijoductlon.  The 
amount  of  cheap  labor  expebded  Is  there- 
fore the  minimum.  In  the  case  of  finished 
goods  the  full  complement  it  labor  Is  In- 
corporated. This  might  be  fotr  or  five  stages 
of  production.  The  savings  Jon  Imports  Is 
therefore  all  the  greater.  No^  only  U  there 
one  stage  of  production  at  low  labor  coat 
but  several  stages.  Therefore  jt  Is  of  a  much 
greater  advantage  to  Import  finished  prod- 
ucts compared  with  raw  pro  Suets,  because 
the  former  have  more  of  the  low-coet  labor 
In  them. 

Today  about  two- thirds  of  our  Imports  con. 
alst  of  manufactured  goods.  I  tot  many  years 
ago  leas  than  a  third  of  all  Ijnports  were  of 
this  variety. 

If  Imports  have  grown  briskly  compared 
with  our  exports,  why  do  ^'e  not  have  a 
foreign  trade  deficit? 

The  answer  Is  we  do  have  i  trade  deficit. 
It  merely  does  not  so  appear  from  the  offlclal 
trade  statistics  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  That  Department  elects  to  count 
as  dollar  exports  not  only  the(  goods  that  we 
give  away  or  sell  abroad  at  Icut  prices  but 
also  tboae  that  we  can  expoijt  only  because 
of  our  governmental  subeldie*.  This  practice 
swells  our  exports  unjustlflabty  If  that  prac- 
tice were  stopped  our  merchiandlse  balance 
would  show  a  deficit.  Also  we  t^tal  up  our  Im- 
ports on  their  foreign  value  rajther  than  what 
they  coet  us  landed  at  our  porta  of  entry. 
This  practice  undervalues  our  imports  by 
several  bUllons  of  dollars  a  yw.  The  upshot 
is  that  our  trade  deficit  Is  In  Itbe  magnitude 
of  95  or  96  billion  In  tenns '  of  commercial 
competitive  trade  instead  of  having  a  surplus 
as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

These  facts  have  beea  con<)ealed  too  long. 
Their  conceahnent  has  abetter  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  trade  policy  that  is  itgalnst  the  na- 


tional Interest  and  has  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  prudent  restraint*  on  imports  that 
will  prevent  their  running  wUd. 

The  great  surge  in  Imports  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  "extraordinary  Increase  in 
domestic  demand."  Yet  the  experience  of 
Japan.  West  Germany  and  Italy  thoroughly 
contradicts  that  explanation.  Those  coun- 
tries, too,  have  experienced  a  great  expansion 
at  home.  In  spite  of  that  they  nevertheless 
also  made  great  strides  In  their  exports.  Some 
other  factor  must  explain  our  trade  debacle. 
Only  those  who  will  not  see  will  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  real  reason.  ThU  Is  simply  that 
other  countries,  with  their  new  productive 
technology  and  their  lagging  wages,  can  and 
do  out-ccmpete  us  both  here  and  In  foreign 
markets. 

Unless  something  is  done  soon,  not  Indeed, 
to  reverse  the  trend,  but  to  keep  the  imports 
within  reasonable  bounds  of  growth — not  a 
cutback,  but  a  moderation — a  bitter  reaction 
will  set  In,  not  only  umong  the  manufac- 
turers, growers  and  producers  who  are  being 
Injured,  but  by  labor  as  well.  The  latter  Is 
already  showing  signs  of  unrest  from  this 
source.  National  unions  that  formerly  sup- 
ported the  freer  trade  policy  are  shifting 
their  position  because  they  see  In  unregu- 
lated ImpOTts  the  evaporation  not  only  of 
actual  Jobs  but  of  potential  Jobs  upon  which 
the  employment  of  their  members  depends 
m  the  future. 

Such  favorable  trade  balance  as  we  do  still 
enjoy  In  some  sectors  is  confined  to  a  very 
few  products,  most  notably,  and  preponder- 
antly, machinery,  including  automobiles,  air- 
craft, and  computers.  In  1969  we  exported 
$6.6  billion  more  in  this  category  than  we 
imported.  Chemical  exports  on  a  much  small- 
er scale  were  also  In  a  surplus  position. 

Machinery  exports,  both  electrical  and 
nonelectrical,  have  Indeed  continued  at  a 
high  pace,  thanks  largely  to  our  heavy  In- 
vestments In  branch  plants  abroad,  but  Im- 
ports have  been  gaining  impressively.  In 
1960  we  exported  4.7  times  as  much  ma- 
chinery and  transport  equipment  as  we  Im- 
ported. In  1969  the  ratio  was  considerably 
less  than  2  to  1.  This  Is  by  far  the  heaviest 
single  Item  In  our  exports.  In  1969  It  was 
43%  of  our  total  exports.  The  1960-69  trend 
has  continued.  Exports  of  machinery  exclu- 
sive of  transport  equipment  grew  46.2%  since 
1965  through  1969.  but  Imports  rose  154%  or 
more  than  three  times  as  rapidly.  In  this  5- 
year  period. 

In  "Other  Manufactured  Goods"  our  ex- 
ports rose  from  $3.8  billion  in  1960  to  only 
17.0  billion  in  1969.  During  the  same  period 
Imports  of  "Other  Manufactured  Goods"  rose 
from  MS  billion  in  1960  to  912.0  billion  in 
1969.  In  other  words,  exports  of  this  class  of 
wide  variety  of  products  rose  83%;  Imports 
rose  163%.  Among  the  products  Included  In 
this  broad  class  of  products  are  iron  and  steel 
mill  products,  shoes,  paper  and  manufac- 
tures, textiles,  clothing,  glass,  glassware  and 
pottery,  clocks  and  watches,  nails,  screws, 
nuts  and  bolts,  toys  and  athletic  goods, 
rubber  and  plastic  manufactures,  bicycles, 
bicycle  parts,  motor  scooters,  hand  tools,  ply- 
wood, cameras,  musical  instruments,  radio 
and  TV  sets,  phonographs  and  records,  musi- 
cal Instruments,  sound  recorders,  optical 
goods,  etc.  In  this  group  as  a  whole  we 
suffered  a  deficit  of  95  billion  in  1969,  even 
when  imports  are  tabulated  on  their  foreign 
value  rather  than  landed  at  our  ports  of 
entry. 

In  agricultural  products  we  have  Import 
problems  In  strawberries,  tomatoes,  citrus 
fruits,  canned  olives  and  mushrooms,  meat, 
lamb,  potatoes,  dairy  products,  honey,  mink, 
fish,  oysters,  crabmeat,  flowers,  etc.  In 
minerals  we  have  a  trade  deficit  In  petro- 
leum, copper,  lead  and  zinc,  bauxite  and 
aluminum.  Added  to  manufactured  goods 
and  agricultural  products  the  total  deficit 
far  outstrips  the  surplus  In  machinery  and 
chemicals. 

Employment  In  the  lines  of  products  con- 
stituting these  "Other  Manufactured  Goods" 


exceeds  employment  In  the  limited  lines 
m  which  our  exports  have  been  enjoying  a 
surplus,  by  some  3  million  workers. 

Our  national  policy  Is  therefore  in  the 
posture  of  helping  one  broad  Industry 
(machinery  and  transport  equipment,  in 
which  our  lead  Is  narrowing  ominously  in 
any  event)  at  the  expense  of  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  Industries  wherein  imports  are  over- 
running our  market  almost  at  will. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  narrowing  of  the 
export  surplus  in  machinery  and  transport 
equipment,  as  noted  previously,  the  exceed- 
ingly unstable  foundation  of  our  fictitious 
over-all  surplus  provides  little  ground  for 
confidence. 

Moreover,  since  duties  will  be  cut  still 
further  under  the  Kennedy  Round,  the  out- 
look for  Improvement  of  our  trade  position 
must  be  regarded  as  bleak. 

The  reduction  of  our  tariff  has  gone  so 
far,  and  since  Its  resurrection  Is  hardly  prob- 
able, we  must  look  elsewhere  for  relief. 

Imports  of  optical  goods,  which  are  your 
inunedlate  concern,  have  followed  a  rather 
common  pattern.  You  have  been  losing  out 
in  terms  of  the  share  of  domestic  consump- 
tion supplies  by  your  companies.  In  the  case 
of  lenses  you  have  seen  imports  come  from 
some  T'c  or  8%  of  domestic  consumption 
as  recently  as  1965  to  some  18%  In  1969. 

Imports  of  frames  which  had  already  taken 
22%  of  your  market  In  1965  rose  to  about 
33%  in  1969. 

In  each  Instance  the  Invasion  of  ImporU 
has  been  relentless:  and  there  Is  nothing  now 
on  the  scene  to  suggest  that  the  penetration 
win  not  proceed  toward  greater  deprivation 
of  our  market. 

The  tariff  would  not.  In  any  case,  be  of 
much  help,  unless  it  were  raised  to  seemingly 
exorbitant  levels,  because  of  the  low  unit 
cost  of  foreign  producers,  especially  the  Jap- 
anese. 

We  therefore  seek  a  different  means  of 
holding  ImpKjrts  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Recently  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  that  would  accomplish  a  mod- 
eration of  Imports.  This  legislation  which 
was  introduced  In  the  Senate  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee.  Senator  Rus- 
sel  Long,  has  been  introduced  In  the  House 
by  some  sixty-five  Members,  among  them  4 
Committee  chairmen.  It  Is  called  the  Pair 
International  Trade  bill. 

This  bin  would  establish  ceilings  on  Im- 
ports for  the  purpose  of  preventing  imports 
from  running  wild.  It  would  generally  accept 
present  levels  of  Imports  but  would  hold 
future  penetration  to  a  growth  on  a  par  with 
the  Increase  In  domestic  consumption  of  the 
same  product.  This  might  be  10%.  15%.  30%. 
40%  or  more  of  our  market,  depending  on 
the  i>enetratlon  already  achieved. 

Import  quotas  would  be  Imposed  only  If 
Imports  should  break  through  the  celling  for 
a  period  of  six  months. 

If  the  ceiling  principle  is  adopted  domestic 
Industries  would  be  assured  of  holding  a  fair 
share  of  the  domestic  market,  no  matter  how 
low  the  foreign  production  costs.  The  notion 
that  Imports  should  be  given  priority  over 
domestic  production  to  the  extent  of  bull- 
dozing the  Jobs  of  our  workers  out  of  the 
way  and  leaving  It  up  to  us  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  repair  the  wreckage  by  a  system 
of  adjustment  assistance  Is  a  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable philosophy  and  represents  an  amaz- 
ingly harsh  attitude  in  point  of  public  policy. 

Tnat  foreign  producers  should  be  able  to 
pay  wages  that  would  be  Illegal  In  this  coun- 
try and  then  build  a  destructive  trade  on 
that  basis  with  the  blessing  of  our  Govern- 
ment, seems  incredible.  Yet,  that  Is  the  basic 
philosophy  of  adjustment  assistance.  It  pro- 
ceeds on  the  wholly  untenable  assumption 
that  If  an  American  producer  cannot  com- 
pete with  Imports  he  Is  necessarily  Ineffi- 
cient. He  Is  guilty  without  trial,  and  must 
take  the  consequences.  Yet  on  a  relative 
efficiency  basis,  which  Is  to  say,  output  per 
man-hour  or  per  man-year,  American  in- 
dustry continues  to  lead  the  world.  This  lead 
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Is  shrinking,  however,  and  the  low  foreign 
wages  combined  with  rising  foreign  techno- 
logical productivity  produces  the  foreign 
competitive  advantages. 

We  cannot  hope  to  avoid  our  own  Indus- 
trially m  this  type  of  competitive  climate. 
The  fact  of  our  competitive  defeat  from  the 
persistence  of  lower  foreign  wages  can  no 
longer  be  concealed  by  slelght-of-hand  trade 
statistics.  The  trend  of  rising  Imports  will 
force  a  recasting  of  our  obsolete  trade  policy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAMBODIAN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  noted  on  the  Associated  Press  ticker 
which  is  outside  the  Chamber  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Cambodian  situation  which 
I  will  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
for  the  information  of  the  Senators. 

It  reads: 

Cambodia  Conpekence 

Washington. — The  United  States  endorsed 
today  a  call  for  an  Indochina  peace  confer- 
ence Issued  by  Asian  and  Pacific  Nations 
meeting  at  Jakarta.  Indonesia. 

A  proposal  for  re-actlvatlng  international 
control  machinery  to  preserve  Cambodia's 
badly  battered  neutrality  also  got  American 
backing.  A  State  Department  statement  said 
the  United  States  "does  not  wish  to  see  any 
change  of  Cambodia's  long-standing  policy  of 
neutrality  and  It  has  no  Intention  of  inter- 
fering In  the  internal  affairs  of  Cambodia." 

"The  U.S.  Government,"  the  statement 
continued,  "also  supports  the  conference's 
call  for  reactivation  of  the  International  con- 
trol commission  made  up  of  India,  Poland 
and  Canada  and  for  consultations  looking  to- 
ward the  early  convening  of  an  international 
conference  to  find  a  Just,  effective,  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  present  situation." 


AFTER  176  DAYS  NO  ACTION  BY  THE 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE 
FITZGERALD  CASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  176 
days  ago.  on  November  22,  1969,  I  wrote 
to  the  Justice  Department  asking  for  an 
immediate  investigation  into  the  firing  of 
A.  E.  Fitzgerald  after  he  testified  before 
a  committee  of  the  Congress. 

What  appears  to  be  a  clear  violation 
of  the  criminal  law  occurred.  It  is  a  crime 
to  threaten,  influence,  intimidate,  or  im- 
pede any  witness  in  connection  with  a 
congressional  investigation.  It  is  a  crime 
to  injure  a  witness  on  accoimt  of  his 
testimony  to  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

When  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  testified,  truth- 
fully and  at  our  request,  that  there  was 
a  $2  billion  overrun  on  the  C-5A,  things 
began  to  happen  to  him.  He  lost  his  ten- 
ure on  the  spurious  grounds  that  there 
was  a  computer  error.  He  was  taken  oflt 
the  examination  of  weapons  system  and 
assigned  to  cost  problems  at  bowling 
alleys  in  Thailand  and  messhalls  in  the 
Air  Force. 

In  turn  he  was  ostracized,  lied  about, 
investigated,  and  fired. 

The  Justice  Department  has  started  a 


crusade  for  law  and  order.  But  when  will 
It  include  the  Pentagon  in  its  effort? 

What  we  have  is  a  double  standard.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  old  English  quatrain 
of  unknown  origin. 
The  law  locks  up  both  man  and  woman. 
Who  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common. 
But  lets  the  greater  felon  loose. 
Who  steals  the  commons  from  the  goose. 

I  still  await  word  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment action  on  the  Fitzgerald  case. 


from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sticimgton)  ,  who  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
67— SUBMISSION  OP  A  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  RE- 
QUESTING THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  NATIONAL  HALIBUT 
WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
I  submit  for  appropriate  reference  a 
concurrent  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnitson)  on  the  measure  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  67),  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.   Ck>N.   Res.   67 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  seven-day  period 
beginning  May  18.  1970.  and  ending  May  24, 
1970.  as  "National  Halibut  Week"  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  statement  of  Senator  Macntjsok 
is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  the  week 
beginning  May  18.  1970.  and  ending  May  24, 
1970.  as  "National  HaUbut  Week."  In  addi- 
tion, the  resolution  calls  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  this  wlU  be  the  sixteenth 
observance  of  the  special  week  and  also 
marks  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  sponsoring  organization,  the 
Halibut  Fishermen's  Wives  Association, 
based  in  Seattle. 

This  group  deserves  such  credit  for  Its 
regular  effort,  not  only  during  the  observ- 
ance of  Halibut  Week,  but  throughout  the 
year  toward  a  better  appreciation  of  this 
fine  fish  and  fishery. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, following  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) ,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  and 
that  speeches  therein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  tomorrow 
the  unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
TOMORROW 


A.M. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
19,  1970,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive    ncMninations    received    by 
the  Senate  May  18,  1970: 
Akbassaoob 

John  G.  Hurd.  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa. 

iNmtSTATE    COMMEBCX    COMMISSION 

W.  Donald  Brewer,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31.  1976, 
vice  Paul  J.  Tiemey. 

COKPOKATION  rOK  'PVBUC   BXOADCASTtNO 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  terms  ex- 
piring March  26. 1976: 

Frank  E.  Schooley,  of  IlUnols  (Reappoint- 
ment). 

John  Hay  Whitney,  of  New  York,  vice  Saul 
Haas,  term  expired. 

Jack  Wrather.  of  CaUfomla,  vice  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  term  expired. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, shortly  a  motion  will  be  made  to 
adjourn.  The  Senate  will  convene  tomor- 
row at  10  a  jn.  Immediately  after  disposi- 
tion of  the  reading  of  the  journal  tomor- 
row the  able  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts)  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  40  minutes,  to  be  followed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadce),  who  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  and 
he  will  be  followed  by  the  able  Senator 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  May  18, 1970: 

CAurokNiA  Dsaais  Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  Prank  A.  Camm,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  CaU- 
fomla Debris  Commission,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  1.  1883  (27  Stat.  607;  33  U.S.C. 
661). 
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TRTOOTES  TO  QEN.  EARL  RUDDBai. 
LATE  PRESEIDENT  OF  Tl  XAS  A.  ft  M. 
UNIVERSITY  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  18,  1970 


HON.  RALPH  YARBdROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UN  TED  STATES 

Monday.  May  18.   1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  E»resident.  on 
March  23.  1970.  Gen.  Earl  R  udder,  presi- 
dent of  Texas  A.  L  M.  University,  met  an 
untimely  death  at  the  age  <  f  59.  He  was 
truly  a  public  man.  He  was  a  friend  of 
mine;  we  worked  closely  on  educational 
and  conservational  matters.  He  devoted 
his  talents  and  boundless  etiergles  to  all 
forms  of  public  service.  Since  his  death, 
many  tributes  have  beer,  vritten  about 
him  In  the  newspapers  of  Te  xas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  from  lewilng  news- 
papers be  printed  in  the  1  Ixtensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  i:  i  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Lubbock  Avalan*  he-Joumal. 

,  Mmr.  35.  19701 

Eau.   Ruodex "ONB  FlNl     PEliOW" 

Teuu  has  loet  one  of  Its  finest  citizens,  in 
peace  or  war.  with  the  death  qf  Earl  Rudaer, 
president  of  Texas   AftM   Unlirerslty. 

The  retired  major  general  of  the  Army  wa« 
an  authentic,  down-to-earth  !hero  of  World 
War  n.  As  a  Ueutenant  colonel  and  com- 
mander at  a  apeclal  Ranger  force  under  Oen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  he  was  gl^n  one  of  the 
war's  totigbest  aaalgmnents-f-ccaUng  Nor- 
mandy cliffs  as  Allied  troops  landed. 

General  Rudder  was  twice  [wounded,  and 
bis  unit  suffered  60  per  cent  casualties.  Later. 
he  commanded  an  infantry  regiment  which 
helped  repulae  the  last  maj^  German  of- 
fensive ia  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He  was 
one  of  the  war's  most-decoraOed  soldiers,  re- 
ceiving awards  from  three  cotintrlee.  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

His  peacetime  days,  also,  werf  full  of  honors, 
many  of  them  associated  wfth  the  educa- 
tional Institution  he  loved  to  well.  Toung 
Earl  Rudder  played  football  tor  Texas  AAM 
and  was  graduated  in  1S>33.|  He  became  a 
successful  businessman  at  Brady,  and  served 
ms  mayor.  J 

His  reputation  was  such  that,  after  the 
Veterans  Land  scandal  broie  In  1955,  he 
was  a  logical  choice  of  Got.  /iilKB  Shivers  to 
clean  up  th«  General  Liand  Otlce.  He  got  the 
job  done,  then  resigned  as  L^nd  Commls- 
•lonar  In  1967  to  become  vl^e  president  of 
AAIL  He  was  promoted  t4  president  In 
1959.  Two  factors  principally  reflect  his  sue- 
ce«s.  Enrollment  almost  doul|led,  from  7.500 
to  the  present  14.000.  The  school  expanded 
tremendously,  developing  space  age  educa- 
tion and  research  while  oSeriOg  what  General 
Rudder  described  as  "a  good  qnvlronment  for 
the  great  student  and  scholar.^ 

He  bandied  A&M's  aboUsl^ment  of  com- 
pulsory reserve  officer  training  and  its  break 
with  tradition  in  admitting  women  students. 
Both  he  did  superbly.  I 

He  performed  outstandinij  service  to  his 
country  after  aasuming  compaand.  in  1956, 
the  90th  Infantry  Division,  a  reserve  unit.  In 
1963  be  was  named  deput^r  commanding 
general  tor  Beaarre  componc<tts  of  the  Con- 
uneatal  Army  Oonunand.  Hl$  formal  rvttre- 
ment  came  in  1967  as  a  rnajo^  general 


while,  he  bad  become  head  of  the  entire  AAM 
System,  in  1966. 

E&rl  Rudder's  loss  Is  felt  all  the  more  keen- 
ly by  the  university  because,  at  59.  he  nor- 
mally would  have  bad  more  years  of  pro- 
ductive service. 

In  addlUon  to  all  the  rest,  a  long-time 
associate  In  Masonic  Orders  puts  it  simply: 
•He  was  an  all-around  fine  fellow."  That 
he  was. 

IProm  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Mar.  25,  1970) 
James  Earl  Ruddck 
Tlie  death  of  MaJ.  Gen.  James  Earl  Rudder 
at  59  ends  a  life  that  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  American  dream.  His  athletic  prowess, 
his  valor  in  battle,  his  success  as  a  rancher 
and  businessman,  public  servant,  civic  leader 
and  educator  placed  him  In  the  mold  of  a 
Horatio  Alger  hero.  Whatever  the  task  or  the 
challenge,  be  accepted  It  and  did  well. 

When  great  men  pass,  society  is  the  loser. 
So  It  is  with  Gen.  Rudder.  Those  who  knew 
him  or  bis  deeds  mourn  the  loss  of  this  man. 
Gen.  Rudder  served  as  mayor  of  Brady 
from  1946  to  1953,  when  he  was  named  to  a 
two-year  term  on  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  In  1955,  Gov.  Allan  Shivers  named 
Rudder  land  conunissloner.  He  served  until 
Feb.  1.  1958,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
vice-president  of  Texas  A&M  University  in 
College  Station. 

As  a  soldier,  he  was  highly  decorated  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  nation's  sec- 
ond highest  military  award.  In  1967.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  presented  him  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  this  nation's  highest 
peacetime  honor. 

As  the  commander  of  the  Provisional 
Ranger  Force.  Oen.  Rudder  gained  lasting 
fame  on  D-Day.  1944.  when  he  led  a  select 
force  up  the  lOO-foot  cliffs  at  Polnte  du  Hoe. 
France.  This  action  played  a  decisive  part  in 
the  success  of  the  Normandy  landing.  Gen. 
Rudder  was  twice  wounded  In  bringing  off 
the  difficult  mission  against  fantastic  odds. 

In  December  of  that  year,  be  was  given 
command  of  the  28th  Divisions  109th  In- 
fantry Regiment,  later  involved  In  fighting 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  In  Belgium. 

In  1964  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral In  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  next  year 
named  commander  of  the  90th  Infantry  Re- 
serve Division.  In  1957  be  was  made  major 
general.  In  1963  he  left  the  90th  to  become 
assistant  deputy  commanding  general  for 
mobiliaatlon  of  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand. In  the  sununer  of  1967  be  retired 
from  the  Army,  ending  a  35-year  career. 

For  hla  undergraduate  gridiron  feats. 
Sports  Illustrated  magazine  named  him  to 
Its  1966  Silver  Anniversary  All-Amerlcan 
football  team. 

Oen:  Rudder's  death  Is  a  particularly  severe 
blow  to  Texas  A&M.  Gen.  Rudder  was  more 
than  Juat  the  president  of  the  Texas  A&M 
University  System.  He  was  an  Aggie  himself. 
He  graduated  in  1932  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  Industrial  education  and 
a  reserve  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant 
of  infantry. 

Moreover,  he  became  president  of  the 
school  in  July,  1969.  at  a  time  when  It  was 
at  an  ebb,  troubled  with  dlvlslveness.  He 
ended  the  factionalism,  rekindled  school 
spirit,  eliminated  student  unrest  and  focused 
the  energies  of  the  scho<4  on  the  continued 
Improvement  of  education.  With  typical 
n\ental  and  physical  vigor,  he  led  Texas  AAM 
to  Its  flneet  days. 

His  death  at  a  relatively  early  age  Is 
especially  sorrowful  since  the  school's  period 
of  greatest  achievement — due  partly  to  his 
personal  work  and  vision — lies  ahead. 


Not  only  Texas  A&M  but  American  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  this  nation  need 
leaders  and  friends  of  the  sUture  of  Oen. 
Rudder.  And  they  are  rare. 

(From  the  BatUllon,  Mar.  24.  1970] 

Earl  Rudder,  1910-70.  Texas  A.  Si  M. 

President 

Almost  a  year  ago  today,  this  university 

mourned  the  passing  of  a  famous  general  and 

a  great  American,  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

On  that  day,  more  than  3,000  members  of 
the  university  community  crowded  Into  G. 
RoUle  White  Coliseum  to  hear  a  tribute  to 
"Ike"  rendered  by  one  who  had  served  un- 
der the  general  during  World  War  II. 

With  a  wistful  eye,  the  man  at  the  lectern 
recounted  some  of  his  personal  experiences 
with  his  former  commanding  officer;  he  dwelt 
upon  Elsenhower's  lofty  accomplishments: 
he  praised  the  general's  strong  character. 

And  then,  near  the  end  of  his  eluogy.  the 
speaker  said  this:  'General  Elsenhower  ex- 
emplified what  millions  of  Americana  would 
like  to  see  their  sons  be." 

Today  we  mourn  the  death  of  that  speaker, 
our  university  president  Earl  Rudder,  who  In 
his  own  right  Is  Indeed  a  famous  general 
and  a  great  American. 

And  In  the  days  to  come,  we  will  remem- 
ber and  recount  our  own  experiences  with 
the  man,  we  will  praise  his  lofty  accomplish- 
ments, and  honor  bis  strong  character. 

But  of  all  the  things  we  could  say,  per- 
haps we  would  honor  him  most  by  char- 
acterizing him  as  he  did  Elsenhower:  "Gen- 
eral Rudder  exemplified  what  millions  of 
Americans  would  like  to  see  their  sons  be." 

For  there  was  much  within  the  man  that 
deserved  Imitation. 

A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  presi- 
dent would  necessarily  Involve  such  adjec- 
tives as  "courageous."  "tenacious."  "fair- 
minded,"  "Jovial,"  and  "frank." 

But  If  one  could  reduce  to  a  single  word 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  man, 
that  word  would  perhaps  be  "energy." 

The  same  man  who  scaled  the  Normandy 
cliffs  and  straightened  out  the  general  land 
offlce,  practically  turned  this  university  In- 
side out. 

In  a  decade  he  turned  a  segregated  military 
college  Into  an  Integrated  coeducational 
university,  meanwhile  doubling  both  the  in- 
stitution's number  of  colleges  and  enroll- 
ment. 

President  Rudder  seldom  walked  anywhere 
he  didn't  have  to — he  moved  faster  If  he 
could.  His  days  at  the  university  would  al- 
most always  stretch  to  10  hours,  and  more 
often,  12  or  more.  He  was  dynamic,  he  took 
charge  and  sUyed  In  charge.  The  pace  was 
often  hectic,  but  he  seemed  to  endure  It 

As  the  state  land  commissioner,  he  once 
said,  "For  some  reason  or  other,  all  of  my 
life  I  have  been  like  I  am  now.  I  seem 
always  to  have  been  under  stress  and  strain." 
Accustomed  to  the  pressure,  the  president 
seemed  to  simply  work  his  problems  to  death. 
But  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  vigorous 
Ufe  Is  the  short  life. 

President  Rudder  died  before  his  time  at 
69. 

It  Is  true  that  the  good  die  young,  and 
we  must  all  bear  the  loss. 

(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Mar.  35.  19701 
Earl  Rudder 
The  death  of  James  Earl  Rudder  deprives 
this  sute  and  nation  of  a  great  patriot  and 
unseiash  pubUc  servant.  Ten  years  ago  Daw- 
son Duncan  of  The  News  wrote  of  him :  "Rud- 
der has  never  said  no,  when  public  service 
called." 
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That  call  saw  him  lead  a  Ranger  battalion 
In  the  1944  Normandy  Invasion  in  one  of 
the  most  courageous  and  costly  operations 
of  the  war.  Directed  to  send  bis  troops  up 
the  90-foot  cliff  of  Polnte  du  Hoe,  Rudder 
Insisted  on  leading  them  Instead.  He  was 
wounded  twice  but  remained   In  command. 

A  peacetime  call  to  service  came  when 
Gov.  Allan  Shivers  In  1966  appointed  Rudder 
Land  Commissioner  of  Texas  after  scandal 
had  smeared  that  offlce.  Rudder's  Integrity 
and  administrative  talent  cleaned  up  the 
mess  and  resulted  In  his  appointment  as 
vice  president  of  Texas  A&M,  bis  alma  mater, 
in  1958.  He  rose  to  presidency,  then  to  head 
of  the  entire  Texas  A&M  University  System. 

That  system,  which  permeates  the  entire 
stete  through  Its  extension  program  and 
other  activities,  gained  prestige  under  his 
leadership.  And  when  threats  of  student 
disruption  came.  Earl  Rudder  said: 

"They  will  have  a  hell  of  a  fight  and  this 
potbellied  president  wUl  be  In  the  front  ranks 
leading  It.  We  must  meet  their  power  with 
power  If  they  threaten  our  society.  I  would 
use  whatever  force  I  could  command  to  con- 
tinue the  educational  process  at  A&M  In  an 
orderly   fashion." 

The  end  of  the  career  of  the  man  bom 
59  years  ago  In  Eden,  Concho  County,  leaves 
an  Indelible  InspU-atlon  for  others  never  to 
say  no  when  duty  calls,  and  to  meet  that 
call,  as  Earl  Rudder  did,  with  courage.  In- 
tegrity and  honor. 

(From  the  Houston  Post,  Mar.  25,  1970] 
James  EUrl  Rudder 

The  untimely  death  of  James  Earl  Rudder 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  state  and  the  nation, 
but  most  of  all  to  the  Texas  A&M  University 
System,  to  which  he  gave  such  dedicated  and 
able  leadership. 

President  Rudder  was  imbued  with  the 
unquenchable  Aggie  spirit  from  bU  youth, 
when  he  graduated  from  A&M  In  1932.  He 
kept  the  spirit  throughout  bis  life,  returning 
In  full  measure  the  values  he  received  as  a 
student  by  bis  wise  guidance  In  bis  years  as 
president. 

Under  his  leadership,  A&M  doubled  Its  en- 
rollment, from  7,000  to  14.000  students.  Of 
even  greater  significance  was  the  manner  In 
which  President  Rudder  led  the  university 
Into  new  paths  of  research  and  graduate 
study,  achieving  for  It  a  growing  national 
reputation. 

Balancing  President  Rudder's  contribu- 
tions to  education,  and  service  to  bis  state  as 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Offlce  for 
three  years,  was  his  distinguished  record  as 
a  soldier  In  World  War  II,  and  afterward.  He 
led  the  famed  Second  Ranger  Battalion, 
"Rudder's  Rangers,"  up  and  over  the  cliffs 
at  Polnte  du  Hoe  on  the  D-Day  Invasion  of 
Normandy.  For  this  and  other  exploits,  he 
won  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and 
other  medals. 

Later  he  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  highest  peacetime  honor.  Con- 
tinuing bis  military  interests  after  the  war, 
be  rose  to  major  general  in  the  VS.  Army 
Reserve. 

Texans  mourn  with  his  family  the  death  of 
Oen.  Rudder,  who  reached  pinnacles  of 
achievement  in  both  war  and  peace. 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Mar. 

26, 1970) 

James  Earl  Rudder 

The  death  of  James  Earl  Rudder,  president 

of  the  Texas  A&M  University  system,  ended  a 

distinguished  career  of  service  to  the  nation, 

the  state  and  to  the  youth  of  Texas. 

Rudder  began  that  career  as  a  teacher  In 
Texas  schools.  He  continued  It  with  valorous 
service  In  World  War  n,  then  as  Texas  land 
commissioner  and  finally  as  vice  president 
of  A&M,  president  of  the  school  and  bead 
of  the  entire  A&M  system. 
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Rudder,  who  retired  as  a  major  general, 
was  one  of  the  genuine  heroes  of  World  War 
n.  One  of  Its  most  decorated  soldiers,  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Sllve.-  Star,  the  Bronze 
Star  with  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  French  le- 
gion of  Honor  with  crolx  de  guerre  and  palm 
and  the  Belgian  Order  of  Leopold  with  crolx 
de  guerre  and  palm. 

Though  his  exploits  in  the  war  were  many, 
bis  courage  and  valor  as  leader  of  the  famed 
Ranger  battalion  which  scaled  the  cliffs 
at  Polnte  du  Hoe  during  the  D-Day  invasion 
Is  most  often  recalled.  Rudder  was  wounded 
twice  during  that  engagement. 

Returning  to  civilian  life  after  the  war. 
Rudder  achieved  an  equally  noiaoie  record 
of  service  to  the  state  and,  particularly,  to 
education. 

Oen.  Rudder's  death  deprives  Texas  of 
one  of  Its  most  valuable  human  assets.  We 
Join  bis  many  friends,  colleagues  and  family 
In  sorrow  at  this  passing. 

[From    the    Waco    News-Tribune,    Mar.    27, 
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Gallant  Leader  Left  His  Imprint  Large  on 

Texas 

It  Is  difficult  to  sort  out  the  highlights  of 
Earl  Rudder's  life.  There  were  so  many  of 
them.  And  all  of  them  show  Earl  Rudder 
serving  his  fellow-citizens  through  the  un- 
stinting use  of  bis  great  capacities. 

When  he  led  his  Rangers  up  an  impossible 
cliff  to  begin  the  liberation  of  Europe  from 
Nazi  bestlaUty  .  .  .  when  he  took  over  the 
General  Land  Offlce  of  Texas  to  restore  In- 
tegrity and  order  .  .  .  when  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  strife-torn,  disorganized  Texas 
A.  and  M.  College,  be  never  looked  back,  he 
never  stopped  moving  forward  and  he  In- 
stilled courageous  faith  in  those  around  him. 

Lest  a  stranger  gain  the  Impression  that 
Earl  Rudder's  leadership  was  exhibitionist. 
It  should  be  said  that  he  accomplished  spec- 
tacular results  unostentatiously.  He  put  the 
spotlight  on  those  around  blm,  never  on 
himself.  He  loved  hU  fellow-Rangers  and  the 
youngsters  at  Texas  A.  and  M.  with  a  fatherly 
devotion  that  bound  them  to  the  causes 
be  served:  the  causes  of  freedom,  of  truth, 
of  learning,  of  discipline,  of  self-respect  and 
of  religious  faith. 

In  his  earlier  triumphs  and  satisfactions. 
Earl  Rudder  left  unforgetuble  marks  but 
his  crowning  accomplishment  undoubtedly 
Is  the  manner  In  which  he  transformed 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
from  a  rvual-orlented  "cow  college"  to  a  na- 
tional focus  of  major  progress  in  the  fields 
of  nuclear  science,  space  science,  oceanog- 
raphy, life  sciences,  engineering  and  busi- 
ness excellence.  If  be  had  never  done  any- 
thing else  m  bis  69  years.  Earl  Rudder  earned 
a  top  position  In  any  Texas  Hall  of  Fame 
for  bis  achievements  as  president  of  what  Is 
now  Texas  A.  and  M.  University. 

One  of  those  achievements  has  particular 
value  to  Waco  as  well  as  permanent  worth 
to  the  whole  sUte:  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
John  Connally,  President  Rudder  took 
charge  of  the  creation  of  the  state's  first 
technical-vocational  Institute,  starting  with 
the  first  campus  here  at  the  James  Connally 
Air  Force  Base.  Rudder  was  an  Aggie  class- 
mate of  the  late  Col.  James  Connally,  a  fact 
that  added  significantly  to  bis  zeal  In 
launching  Connally  Tech  as  a  branch  of  A. 
and  M.  He  also  assisted  In  the  separation 
of  the  technical  Institute  system  to  Inde- 
pendent status  with  four  campuses  today. 
All  through  the  process  Involving  the  occu- 
pational training  centers,  Karl  Rudder  re- 
peatedly voiced  bis  firm  belief  In  the  bright 
future  of  Waco  and  Central  Texas  and  acted 
accordingly.  His  Impact  on  our  progress  has 
been  decisive,  a  fact  that  becomes  more  ap- 
parent with  every  month  that  goes  by. 

Earl  Rudder  played  the  game  of  life  to 
win — honorably,  enthusiastically,  unselfishly 
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and  with  a  perceptive  vision  that  fo- 
cused bis  efforts  on  the  main  goals.  He  was 
a  broad-gauged  hunoan  being  whose  name 
will  be  honored  so  long  as  bis  Ideals  con- 
tinue to  be  cherished  in  this  land  he  loved 
so  well. 


RESOURCE    CONSERVATION    AND 
PUBLIC  LAND  USE  POLICY 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Monday,  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  12,  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
luncheon  with  a  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents given  by  the  National  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Association  during  the  group's  an- 
nual meeting. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  luncheon 
was  our  friend  and  respected  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Inasmuch  as  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  were  unable  to  attend,  I  am 
taking  this  means  of  bringing  the  con- 
tent of  the  speech  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  particularly  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  chairman's  comments  were, 
in  my  judgment,  very  timely,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  report  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  will  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  the  very  near  future. 
As  chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
have  added  significance. 

I  would  also  like  to  relate  to  my  col- 
leagues how  well  the  speech  was  received. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Aspinall  re- 
ceived a  long  and  well  deserved  standing 
ovation  folloviring  his  speech. 

Therefore,  I  am  including  the  text  of 
the  speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the 
message  that  was  conveyed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado.  Once  again,  he 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  field  of  resource  conservation. 

The  message  follows : 
Remarks    of    Hon.     Watnb     N.     Aspinall, 

Chairman,  Public  Land  Law  Rxnzw  Com- 
mission,   Betorr    the    National    Forrst 

Products  Association,  Washington,  D.C, 

Mat  12,  1970 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  satUfactlon  that 
I  received  and  accepted  the  Invitation  to  ad- 
dress you  today.  Much  of  this  satisfaction 
came  from  the  fact  that  your  Association 
thereby  demonstrated  an  understanding  of 
my  position  last  March  on  the  resolution 
that  would  have  brought  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  consideration  the  pro- 
posed National  Forest  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act. 

Some  of  the  news  media  said  that  "the  In- 
dustry especially  attacks"  my  action  In  sug- 
gesting that  consideration  of  this  legislation 
be  postponed  until  the  report  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  could  be  con- 
sidered after  It  Is  submitted  not  later  than 
June  30,  1970.  I  did  not  say  then,  nor  do  I 
say  now  that  there  is  no  need  for  legislation 
to  assure  better  utilization  and  Improved 
harvesting  from  the  national  forests.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  we  need  some 
measures  that  will  produce  a  greater  yield  of 
merchantable  timber. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  estab- 
lishing the  public  Land  Law  Review  ComnUs- 
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slon  Is  that  we  compUe  d»U  In  wder  to  un- 
derstand the  various  demands  oi  the  public 
lands  which  now  exist  and  whl(  h  are  likely 
t3  exist  wltmn  the  foreseeable  future.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  the  first  manuscripts  oom- 
pjeted.  as  pstf t  of  the  research  p  rogram  con- 
ducted by  or  xmder  the  super-alslon  of  the 
s:aff.  contained  nat:onal  project  ons  of  prob- 
able consumption  to  the  year  20<1  D  of  all  com- 
mrditles  producible  on  the  public  lands. 
Tl-iose  projections  did  not  attenpt  to  relate 
requirements  to  the  supply  capi  bility  of  the 
public  lands.  These  projections  were  kept  in 
mind  by  us  as  we  proceeded  wih  our  work. 
In  the  meantime,  other  data  w(  re  developed 
and  other  sources  consulted  by  t  he  staff. 

The  study  program  eraminatic  ii  of  individ- 
ual commodities  considered  th«  supply  pic- 
ture for  each  and.  at  each  step  of  the  way. 
we  asked  for  and  received  cor  iments  from 
members  of  our  Advisor)'  Coun  -il  and  Gov- 
ernors' Representative*.  Then  last  fall,  a 
manuscript  was  prepared  for  U  e  purpose  of 
tying  the  future  requirements  to  the  likely 
future  output  from  public  lant  s. 

This  background  Is  furnlshet  so  that  you 
can  see  the  detail  with  whlcli  the  Public 
Land  Law  Reriew  Coromlssior  approached 
the  problem.  Prom  our  own  work,  we  know, 
therefore,  aa  stated  by  our  cor  tractor,  that 
"If  projected  timber  requiremsnts  in  1980 
and  2000  are  to  be  met.  grea^r  increased 
yields  wUl  be  required  from  Pideral  lands." 
So.  while  It  Is  comforting  to  k  low  that  the 
administration  came  to  the  satr  e  conclusion, 
we  did  not  have  to  wait  for  th<  \  Second  An- 
nual R«port  on  National  Ho  using  Goals, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
April  1.  to  understand  this  basic  (act. 

Our  big  task  In  the  Commission  was  the 
question  of  how  to  accomplish  these  greater 
yields  and  at  the  same  time  discharge  our 
responsibility  to  consider  all  ether  uses  or 
possible  uses  of  the  public  lands,  while  at 
least  maintaining,  if  not  enianclng.  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  Com  mission  came 
up  with  conclusions  and  recomi  aendations  of 
uses  and  means  to  accomplish  t  tiese  multiple 
objectives.  Two  weeks  ago  this  Thursday,  our 
report  was  turned  over  to  the  Government 
Printing  OlBce  In  order  to  assu  e  that  copies 
will  be  available  for  you  and  others  Inter- 
ested at  the  same  time  It  is  printed  to  the 
President,  the  President  of  tbf  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker  ol  the  House  of  Rejpresentatives. 
Your  officers  knew  when  th«y  invited  me 
to  speak  that  the  Commission 'k  work  would 
have  been  finished  by  today  and  that  I  wouid 
not  be  able  to  tell  you  the  rtsults  or  the 
recommendattons.  They  unden  tood  this  and 
said  you  wouM  understand  thit.  aside  from 
anything  else.  It  would  t>e  discourteous  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  reveal  the 
recommendations  before  we  present  them.  In 
the  time  allotted  to  me,  I  sbal :,  accordingly, 
discuss  matters  of  Interest  to  you  without 
getting  into  cur  recommend  a  ti(  ins. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  tt  e  bill  that  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Pu  }lic  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  I  can  tell  you  that  It 
was  not  intetided  that  the  Comnlsslon  would 
seek  the  dissolution  of  the  N  ktlonal  Forest 
System.  By  the  same  token,  the  law  does 
charge  us  with  the  responsiblll  ty  of  examin- 
ing all  laws,  policies,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  light  of  in  overriding 
congreasiooai  policy  that  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  retal  oed  and  man- 
aged cr  disposed  of,  all  In  a  ma  aner  to  assure 
maximum  benefit  for  the  geneial  public.  We, 
therefore,  could  not  and  did  n<  t  assume  that 
any  one  class  of  lands  or  ano°.fa?r  was  exempt 
from  this  examination. 

For  every  use,  for  every  commodity,  we 
asked  the  question  whether  the  public  good 
would  t>est  be  served  by  retaining  the  lands 
In  Federal  ownership  or  disp<islng  of  them 
Into  oon-Fedsral  ownentilp.  Aiid  within  each 
class  at  lands,  we  bad  to  think  of  and  con- 
sider the  different  uses  that  (ould  be  made 
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of  those  lands.  Parenthetically.  It  Is  well 
to  keep  In  mind  that  the  Commission  always 
dealt  m  broad  poUcy,  trying  to  examine  the 
various  interrelationships  among  uses  that 
exist  in  practice.  This  was  in  contrast  to  the 
fact  that  the  studies  undertaken  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  staff  were,  of  necessity, 
concerned  with  individual  or  specific  seg- 
ments of  public  land  policy.  Accordingly,  the 
study  of  Public  Land  Timber  Policy  dealt 
only  with  the  use  of  timber  as  a  commodity, 
while  other  studies,  such  ns  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, dealt  with  the  use  of  forest  lands  for 
recreation  purposes. 

It  was  n-i.  therefore.  Just  a  question  of 
whether  forest  lands  should  be  retained  or 
disposed  of.  but  it  became  a  question  of 
whether  foreit  lands  cr.  for  that  matter  other 
hinds,  that  were  chiefly  valuable  for  one 
purpose  cr  another— timber  production,  wa- 
tershed management,  outdoor  recreailon,  and 
so  forth-  could  best  serve  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  general  public  in  either  Fed- 
eral or  non- Federal  ownership. 

Constantly,  we  were  faced  with  the  com- 
peting needs,  the  competing  uses  for  the 
same  lands.  While  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  have  grown,  with  a  companion  growth 
in  demand  for  the  use  of  the  public  lands, 
the  public  land  base  Itself  has  remained 
relatively  stable. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  guidelines  to 
gcvern  public  lands  generally,  there  has  In 
recent  years  been  little  disposition.  Likewise, 
In  the  absence  of  statutory  guidelines  to  re- 
solve differences  between  conflicting  uses, 
ther;  has  been  an  understandable  tendency 
en  the  part  of  the  administrators  to  set 
aside  rather  than  provide  for  consumptive 
use  Once  the  land  or  its  resources  are  dis- 
posed of.  they  cannot  be  recaptured  for  Fed- 
eral ownership  except  at  tremendous  cost.  I 
thlrJc  that  any  one  of  you  sitting  here  today, 
charged  with  the  same  responsibility  that 
Federal  administrators  have  been  charged 
with  in  the  past,  with  no  clear  direction  from 
the  policymaking  arm  of  Oovemment — the 
Congress — would  have  reacted  In  much  the 
same  way. 

The  next  main  problem  or  policy  consid- 
eration to  be  given  attention  by  the  Com- 
mission concerned  management  of  those 
lands  that  are  retained  In  Federal  ownership. 
The  subject  Is  much  too  broad  to  talk  about 
In  all  of  lU  aspects.  Let  us.  therefore,  con- 
sider only  those  matters  that  pertain  to  the 
management  of  timber  lands,  and  by  timber 
lands,  I  mean  those  forest  lands  that  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  production  of  com- 
mercial timber.  Such  lands,  be  they  private, 
state,  or  Federal,  are  suitable  for  many  forms 
of  recreation,  but  their  most  Important  use 
Is  for  timber  production. 

In  the  course  of  the  Commission's  work, 
we  examined  many  different  approaches  to 
the  management  of  such  Federal  public  tim- 
ber lands  We  considered,  based  on  projections 
that  were  made  for  us.  the  type  of  wood  prod- 
ucts that  would  be  needed  in  the  ftUure. 
Another  question  presented  for  our  consid- 
eration was  the  extent  to  which  particular 
attention  be  given  to  the  harvesting  of  old 
growth  timber. 

.  Other  management  practices  which  we  bad 
to  consider — euad  which  you  must  consider — 
included  such  matters  as  construction  of 
access  roads,  the  extent  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  act  the  same  or  dif- 
ferently than  a  private  owner  of  commercial 
timber  lands,  the  timing  and  frequency  of 
timber  sale  offerings,  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  price  of  timber  sold  from  public 
lands,  and.  among  other  things,  whether  we 
should  continue,  or  possibly  even  expand,  the 
restriction  on  the  export  of  logs  produced 
from  timber  harvested  on  Federal  public 
lands. 

All  of  this  is  called  to  your  attention  to 
point  up  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
review  that  we  made.  It  also  demonstrates 
that  we  had  In  mind  the  various  factors  that 
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must  be  taken  Into  consideration  before  the 
allowable  cut  is  ascertained  by  the  manage- 
ment agencies.  You  are  assured  that  every 
member  of  the  Commisoion  understood  fully 
the  Impkortance  of  the  dotermlnatlon  of  the 
annual  allowable  cut  as  established  by  the 
public  land  managing  agencies,  and  particu- 
larly the  Forest  Service  >vhfch  is,  of  course, 
tlie  manager  of  the  greace<it  i4mount  of  Fed- 
eral public  timber  land. 

Many  of  these  factors  have  been  of  great 
significance  in  my  own  Congressional  District 
In  Colorado.  I.  therefore,  came  to  the  Com- 
mission's consideration  ot  these  matters  with 
a  personal  perspective  'n  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial we  received  from  our  contractor  and 
irom  public  witnesses. 

On  this  latter  po;iit.  I  a:n  sure  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  you  that  your  Industry  did  not 
always  speak  with  one  voice.  There  were  sev- 
eral people  among  our  advisers,  that  is,  the 
Advisory  Council  and  Governors'  Representa- 
tives, who  spoke  for  segments  of  the  forest 
products  Industry.  But.  it  was  Bernard  Orell 
who  was  the  acknowledged  spokesman  for 
the  Industry  generally  and  we  know  the  dlfB- 
cult  task  he  had  In  attempting  to  develop 
rocommcndaiions  that  would  meet  with  ap- 
proval from  the  various  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

All  of  us.  Including  your  Industry  repre- 
sentatives, were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Commission's  work  concerned  with  enhanc- 
ing, or  iit  least  maintaining,  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  We  continued  to  pay  at- 
tention to  this  as  we  proceeded  with  oiu  re- 
view and  have  given  It  attention  In  the  reo- 
ommcnd.itlons  contained  In  our  report.  A 
problem  faced  by  all  of  us  Is  that  we  do  not 
lose  perspective  merely  because,  suddenly, 
protection  of  the  environment  has  become  a 
popu'.ar  cause. 

There  are  things  that  you  a-  an  Industry, 
Just  like  many  another  Industry,  should  have 
done  many  years  ago.  There  are  other  things 
that  you  could  have  done.  But  all  of  these 
would  have  cost  money,  and  the  big  question 
was,  and  still  Is:  Are  the  American  people 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  protection  of  the 
environment?  There  is  no  doubt  that  years 
ago  the  primary  emphasis  was  on  developing 
and  producing  the  njaterlals  with  which  to 
exp.ind  our  Nation  r.nd  Its  economy. 

Many  people  tell  me  today  that  the  pub- 
lic Is  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  quality 
environment.  Although  a  bit  skeptical.  I  be- 
lieve that,  to  some  extent,  this  is  true.  My 
opinion  Is  that  we  must  still  maintain  a 
balance  so  that  we  do  not  establish  Impos- 
sible requirements  which  would.  In  the  long 
run,  have  the  effect  of  making  operations 
uneconomical  and  thereby  deny  a  prodvict 
to  the  people. 

I  have  attempted  today  to  outline  some  of 
the  policy  considerations  that  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  has  faced  dur- 
ing Its  tentire  But,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  re- 
port, which  represents  a  consensus,  has  gone 
to  press  and  the  next  step  will  be  its  sub- 
mission to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
After  that,  you  ask,  where  do  we  go  from 
here? 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  subject  mat- 
ter and  the  detail  with  which  we  have  faced 
squarely  the  problems  facing  the  United 
States  in  the  use  of  the  public  lands,  we  do 
not  expect  unanimity  of  all  Interested  people 
and  groups  on  all  137  of  the  Commissions 
major  recommendations  and  Its  many  sub- 
sidiary recommendations.  We  do.  however, 
hope  that  there  will  be  understanding  and 
that  this  understanding  will  recognize  that 
the  Commission's  report  and  recommenda- 
tions deal  with  •  single  unified  subject  mat- 
ter that  has  been  broken  up  only  for  con- 
venience Into  a  number  of  interrelated 
Items. 

We  think  It  wUl  Uke  time  for  that  under- 
standing to  come  about.  We  feel  that  tt  will 
take  nt  lea.';t  a  few  months  after  the  report 
Is  bubmltted  in  June  for  you  and  other  user 
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groups  to  see  how  the  pattern  of  recom- 
mendations fits  together.  We  ask  you  not  to 
look  alone  at  those  recommendations  that 
appear  in  a  chapter  that  happens  to  have 
the  title  of  Timber  Resources,  but  to  first 
look  at  the  recommendations  that  apply 
across  the  board  as  underlying  principles, 
and  then  to  the  recommendations  that  apply 
to  fish  and  wildlife,  water  resources,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  all  the  others. 

We  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  view 
the  report  and  our  recommendations  as  a 
unified  whole — as  one  unit.  Naturally  we 
recognize  your  desire  to  focus  on  those  parts 
that  deal  directly  with  timber.  But  remember 
we  win  be  urging  others  to  take  the  overall 
look  too,  and  you  will  need  their  support — 
Just  as  they  will  need  yours — to  have  legisla- 
tion enacted  Implementing  the  Commission's 
recommendations. 

The  word  of  caution  here  Is  that  you  not 
rush  blindly  forward  asking  your  friends  In 
Congress  to  sponsor  legislation  based  on  our 
report — regardless  of  whether  we  have  rec- 
ommended what  you  would  like  to  have  en- 
acted— until  you  have  given  competing  In- 
terests an  opportunity  to  weigh  the  report 
as  a  whole.  Unless  exceptional  circumstances 
dictate  otherwise,  It  seems  to  us  that  order- 
liness Indicates  a  logical  program:  I  suggest 
that  between  the  end  of  June  and  the  start 
of  the  g2nd  Congress  in  January  you  study 
and  discuss  the  entire  report;  advise  your 
friends  and  your  competitors  of  what  you 
like  and  what  you  do  not  like.  Then,  at  the 
start  of  the  new  Congress,  let  us  be  prepared 
to  start  the  legislative  process. 

If  you,  and  others  Interested,  pursue  this 
course  of  action  I  think  we  will  be  well  on 
the  road  to  a  constructive  revision  of  the 
public  land  laws. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONTINUINa  INFLAMMATORY  RE- 
MARKS OF  CHICAGO  CONSPIR- 
ACY SEVEN  WHILE  ON  APPEAL 
BOND  AFTER  FELONY  CONVIC- 
TION 


STUDENTS  PRESENT  PETITION  ON 
PASSAGE  OP  H.R.  4249 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  addressed  a  group  of  college  stu- 
dents on  the  Bates  College  campus  in 
Lewiston,  Maine.  The  topic  of  my  speech 
was  recent  developments  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Upon  leaving  I  was  presented  with 
a  petition  signed  by  478  students  attend- 
big  college  in  Maine  with  hometowns  in 
Maine  and  several  other  northeastern 
States. 

The  petition  shows  that  Cambodia  is 
not  the  only  thing  on  the  minds  of  our 
young  people  today. 

I  include  this  petition  in  the  Record: 

Whereas,  American  men  are  subject  to  the 
Selective  Service  System  draft  lottery  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  18,  and 

Whereas,  American  men  may  risk  their 
lives  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  beginning  at  the  age  of  17.  and 

Whereas,  many  American  men  and  women 
pay  taxes  to  Federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  18, 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  abaolutely  essential  that 
American  youth  be  permitted  to  play  a  con- 
structive part  In  the  democratic  process. 

We,  the  undersigned,  urgently  request  that 
you  do  everything  in  your  power  to  ensure 
the  Immediate  passage  of  H.R.  4349,  leaving 
the  provision  Intact  that  would  lower  the 
minimum  voting  age  to  18. 

IIaktha  PlTEXaON, 
Rrra  ODonnbx, 
Cha>lottk  Howb, 
Maxtann  Oi  SomcA, 
Chus  Dotlx. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
convictions  early  this  year  of  five  of  the 
Chicago  seven  for  traveling  interstate 
to  incite  riots,  the  American  people  have 
witnessed  a  continuing  barrage  of  their 
incendiary  language.  Following  the  trial, 
Dellinger,  Davis,  Hayden,  HofTman,  and 
Rubin  embarked  on  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram to  win  a  multitude  of  college  stu- 
dents to  believe  in  their  distorted  con- 
cepts. These  men  cannot  be  faulted  for 
languor.  They  have  been  assiduously 
traveling  from  campus  to  campus  to  ad- 
dress pliable  young  minds  which  are 
eager  to  observe  the  spectacle  of  these 
now-prominent  figures.  Press  dispatches 
for  the  last  several  months  have  pro- 
vided us  with  a  steady  diet  of  their 
exhortations,  both  open  and  veiled,  to 
violence. 

These  men  who  stand  convicted  are 
engaging  in  the  same  and  often  more 
aggravated  activity  than  the  charges  on 
which  they  have  already  been  tried  and 
convicted.  During  the  last  several  days 
I  have  detailed  for  my  colleagues  some 
of  the  grossly  Inflammatory  language 
uttered  by  Dellinger  and  company. 
Taken  together,  their  conduct  would 
impel  a  reasonable  man  to  ask  why  we 
must  be  so  permissive.  Surely  we  have 
not  yet  adopted  a  national  philosophy  of 
self-destruction.  And  surely  we  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  stand  by  idly  while  the 
legal  process  is  mocked  and  made  to  look 
ridiculous.  On  May  5,  1970,  I  urged  the 
Attorney  General  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chicago  seven  in  the  light  of 
the  conditions  of  their  bond  with  a  view 
to  revocation. 

On  February  28.  1970.  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  or- 
dered that  the  Chicago  seven  be  ad- 
mitted to  ball  during  the  pendency  of 
appeals  of  their  convictions.  The  Gov- 
ernment argued  that  ball  should  be 
denied,  and  the  district  court  ordered 
that  they  should  be  denied  ball. 

The  order  of  the  court  of  appeals 
pointed  out  that  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  18 
United  States  Code  section  3148  requires 
courts  to  admit  to  bai'  those  persons 
convicted  of  known  capital  offenses  pend- 
ing appeal  unless  they  "j?ose  a  danger  to 
any  other  person  or  to  the  community." 
The  order  states: 

As  to  the  five  appellants  convicted  of  vio- 
lating the  Federal  Antl-Rlot  Act,  18  U.S.C. 
I  aiOI,  the  Oovemment  has  failed  to  show 
that  said  appellants  are  dangerous  within 
the  meaning  of  the  BaU  Reform  Act. 

And  further: 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  underestimate 
the  trouble-making  propensities  of  the  de- 
fendants. But,  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  alert  to  the  dangers,  the  wont  they 
can  acoompllsh  in  the  stacrt  time  It  will  take 
to  end  the  Utigatlon  Is  preferable  to  the 
possibility  of  national  embarrassment  from 
a  celebrated  case. 
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The  appellate  court  concluded  that 
none  of  the  conditions  in  the  act  which 
might  require  detention  of  appellants 
during  pendency  of  the  appeals  appear 
to  exist. 

It  would  seem  that  the  conduct  of 
Dellinger.  Davis.  Hayden.  Hoffman,  and 
Rubin  since  they  were  admitted  to  ball 
evidences  a  factual  situation  which  was 
not  anticipated.  It  seems  clear  that  their 
repetitious  ap[>earances  at  rallies  and 
demonstrations,  many  of  which  have 
evolved  into  violent  disorders,  do  pose  a 
danger  to  other  persons  and  to  the  com- 
munity. Their  troublemaking  propensl- 
tif  s  need  not  now  be  estimated,  but  can 
be  judged  with  hindsight.  And  with  all 
due  respect  for  the  Se^^nth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
litigation  will  be  concluded  in  the  short 
time  originally  anticipated.  I  again  urge 
the  Attorney  General  consider  a  re-pres- 
entation of  the  appellants  entitlement  to 
bail  pending  conclusion  of  their  appeals. 

During  the  gathering  in  Washington. 
D.C.  this  last  weekend,  Dellinger  urged 
our  Nation's  youth  to  laimch  boycotts, 
strikes,  and  to  otherwise  disrupt  the 
machinery  of  Government  imtU  that 
machinery  can  no  longer  fimction.  Del- 
linger  told  a  large  audience: 

We're  tired  of  fun  and  games  and  side- 
show running  around  in  the  streets.  We 
didn't  come  here  for  speeches.  Now  Is  the 
time  for  action. 

I  want  to  report  that  the  order  of  the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  stipu- 
lated that: 

Each  appellant  "shall  notify  the  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois  of  his  destination  and  each  change 
thereof  when  traveling  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  his  residence.  .  .  . 

It  was  further  stated  by  the  court: 

It  should  be  a  sufOclent  guide  to  appellants 
while  at  large  on  ball,  to  keep  In  mind  that 
If  It  becomes  necessary,  this  order  may  be 
modified  by  Imposing  further  conditions  au- 
thorized by  IS  U.S.C.  i314e(a)  or  baU  may 
be  revoked. 

The  court  in  its  wisdom  left  itself  the 
option  of  reconsidering  the  appellant's 
right  to  bail.  A^ain  I  urge  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  matter  of  appellant's  post-trial  con- 
duct, including  the  requirement  of  re- 
porttog  their  travel  itineraries. 


F-111     CALLED     MOST     EFFECTIVE 
COMBAT  AIRCRAFT  IN  ARSENAL 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  Txxas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  ^waker.  an  ever- 
growing number  of  areospace  experts  are 
comins  to  recognize  the  true  merits  of 
the  Air  Force's  much  maligned  F-111 
flghter-bomber. 

Latest  evidence  of  this  trend  Is  a  pene- 
trating article  written  by  Maorln  Miles, 
respected  aviation  and  space  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mr.  Miles  "sets  the  record  straight"  on 
the  F-111,  recognizing  the  difBcultiefl  this 
advanced  aircraft  has  encountered  but 
keeping  them  in  perq;>ectlve;  He  jwints 
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out  that  despite  all  the  vilification  that 
has  been  heaped  on  the  airplane,  it 
nevertheless  is  "the  nost  advanced  and 
most  effective  combat  aircnft  in  Amer- 
ica's air  arsenal." 

In  order  that  my  colleagu  es  may  share 
this  well-balanced  assessrient  of  the 
F-IU.  I  include  in  the  Recoid  the  Marvin 
Miles  article  as  published  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  Ma?  10.  1970: 
Fill  Held  Most  Advanced— L  ^  Times  "Sets 
Record  Stsaiciit"  on  GD  Craft 
(By  Marvin  Mile  ) 

Born  m  a  storm  of  polltlca  I  struggle  and 
developed  In  a  flshbowl.  Pill  alrcralt  lor 
years  have  been  fashionable  ta  rgets  for  criti- 
cism, a  handy  podium  for  sec  rn. 

True,  these  aircraft — flghte  -bombers  and 
Interim  strategic  bombers — ar  ■  grounded  for 
the  most  exhaustive  safety  tesis  ever  ordered. 
But  they  will  start  returning  ;o  the  air  next 
month,  the  most  advanced  ombat  planes 
ever  develop>ed  by  this  nation 

They  don't  deserve  the  villi  cation  heaped 
upon  them. 

Take  the  interim  bombei  version,  the 
FBI  11.  lu  role  Is  to  fill  In  for  the  aging 
B52  neet  in  the  latter  years  of  the  decade 
before  the  new  Bl  strategic  b<  imber  becomes 
operational. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  tlrlrg  B52  will  not 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  advan  ;ed  defenses  of 
the  late  1970s  and  that  the  FB 1 1 1  will  be  the 
only  aircraft  in  that  era  that  can  penetrate 
to  primary  targets. 

Tet  Instead  of  the  263  PB  1  is  estimated 
necessary  to  prevent  a  bombe  ■  gap  and  pro- 
vide assured  destruction  of  Russian  targets, 
only  76  have  been  ordered  and  could  repre- 
sent the  only  immediately  effective  U.S. 
counterforce  if  our  mlssUi  s  should  be 
thwarted. 

The  brawling  history  of  th^  Fill  is  well- 
known,  reaching  back  to  19611  when  Robert 
S.  McNamara.  then  secretaiy  of  defense, 
tangled  with  Congress  over  Ms  avard  of  a 
production  contract  to  Oen  >ral  Dynamics 
over  the  Boeing  Co. 

Known  originally  as  the  TF  X.  for  Tactical 
Fighter  Experimental,  the  unl  jue  design  was 
conceived  on  the  McNamara  heory  of  com- 
monality, wherein  the  same  basic  airplane 
would  serve  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  and 
would  have  many  common  par  is  and  systems. 

The  Senate  permanent  subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  headed  by  Sen  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan.  D-Ark..  waded  Into  the  McNamara 
decision  and  set  the  contlnuli  ig  high  fashion 
for  kicking  the  Fill. 

The  airplane  went  into  production — a 
modest  576  ships  are  funded  t  oday  compared 
with  approximately  1.700  enrlsloned  origi- 
nally— but  then  the  swlng-wi3g  sophisticate 
ran  into  a  series  of  upsets. 

lu  weight  went  up  and  the  Navy  used  this 
as  an  escape  chute  to  aband  >n  its  plans  to 
tise  the  plane.  This  after  tlie  assembly  of 
•even  Navy  models  by  Grumifian  Aircraft. 

Costs  soared  from  a  1964  Jestlmate  of  M 
million  per  plane  to  »8  7  million  in  January. 

Three  aircraft  were  lost  In  Southeast  Asia 
In  1968  during  a  premature  battle  test  of 
eight  planes,  but  none  was  do uned  by  enemy 
action. 

Adding  to  Its  woes,  the  Fill  showed  de- 
ficiencies in  some  eight  per  ormance  areas 
and  18  more  crashes  occurred 

Then  there  waa  the  19Si  finding  In  a 
ground  fatigue  test  of  a  weakness  in  the 
Pill's  box-like  steel  croaa-stnicture  to  which 
the  wing  roots  are  attached— 1<^  ^^^  that  did 
not  affect  immediate  performknce.  but  could 
reduce  the  lifetime  of  the  plfine 

Assuredly,  the  airplane  hai  bad  its  prob> 
lenu  but  there's  always  the  o  :her  side  of  the 
coin.  Its  consideration  In  thli  case  is  called 
"setting  the  record  straight "  ^nd  this  is  bow 
It  goes: 
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The  Fill  remains  the  most  advanced  and 
most  effective  combat  aircraft  in  America's 
air  arsenal,  a  plane  that  would  without  a 
doubt  be  fighting  tomorrow — problems  not- 
withstanding—if  World  War  III  should  break 
out. 

It  represents  major  technical  advances  as 
both  a  fighter-bomber  and  interim  strategic 
bomber  that  outpoint  all  other  aircraft  in 
th!s  class  to  marked  degree. 

Furthermore,  the  technology  developed  in 
the  bomber  version  will  be  carried  into  the 
new  Bl  bomber  of  the  19803.  the  swing-wing 
penetra:or  for  whi:h  the  Air  Force  will  let 
a  crucial  development  contract  within  about 
10  days  either  to  North  American  Rockwell 
here.  General  Dynamics.  Fort  Worth,  or  the 
Bojlng  Co. 

Conventionally  aerospace  firms  lu  planning 
their  bids  for  plane  contracts  consider  the 
potential  performance  of  the  plane  they  have 
designed,  based  on  expected  engine  power, 
anticipated  systems  capability,  weight  limi- 
tations, and  so  forth. 

Then,  after  a  contract  is  awarded,  it  is  tra- 
ditional for  the  military  service  and  the  com- 
pany Involved  to  negotiate  specific  require- 
ments that  are  somewhat  relaxed  from  the 
originta  proposal  on  the  basis  of  a  wealth  of 
details  now  Introduced  into  consideration. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fill  no  such  relief  was 
forthcoming,  because  of  the  sensitive  situa- 
tion created  by  the  political  fight,  and  the 
company  was  held  rigidly  to  the  highest  per- 
formance standards 

The  cost  of  the  airplane  climbed  from  $4 
million  to  $8.7  million  per  unit  largely  as  the 
consequence  of  a  reduced  purchase — from 
the  anticipated  1.700  planes  to  the  current 
516  total,  all  fighter-bombers  except  the  76 
Interim  strategic  bombers. 

Costs  were  shoved  upward  also  by  economic 
spirals  and  calls  for  modifications  and 
changes  into  seven  different  models  of  the 
swinging  bird  rather  than  Just  the  two — Air 
Force  and  Navy — sought  originally. 

With  the  modifications  and  the  unknowns 
encountered  In  developing  the  advanced 
plane,  the  weight  of  the  Fill  went  from 
69.000  pounds  to  82.000  pounds.  Nor  were 
several  other  peak  target  values  achieved. 

With  added  weight  the  ukeoff  distance  in- 
creased from  2.780  feet  to  3.500  while  the 
landing  distance  nudged  up  only  slightly 
from  2.250  to  2 J20  feet. 

Perry  range  dropped  from  the  desired  4.180 
nautical  miles  to  3.300.  the  combat  ceiling 
came  down  from  62.300  feet  to  58.000  and  the 
maximum  speed  at  altitude  dlp|>ed  slightly 
from  mach  2.5  to  macb  2.35  or  approximately 
1.550  m.pJ). 

Acceleration  also  was  down,  at  last  with 
the  initial  engines,  which  require  four  min- 
utes to  pick  up  from  600  m.p.b.  to  1.450 
m.p.h.  Instead  of  1.45  minutes.  More  powerful 
engines  will  go  into  the  newer  ships. 

Dash  radius,  too.  came  down  to  55  per  cent 
of  the  desired  value  at  35  miles.  This  is  the 
distance  at  which  the  Fill  can  fiy  at  treetop 
level  and  supersonic  speed  (ma'rh  1.2  or  900 
m.p.b.  plus)  In  final  penetration  to  a  target 
after  having  flown  many  hundreds  of  miles 
to  begin  its  attack  run. 

But  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  new 
and  advanced  comt>at  plane  delivers  all  the 
performance  sought  initially.  Critics  also 
should  keep  in  mind  that  Fill  types  are  not 
fighters  in  the  sense  of  swirling  dogfights  and 
do  not  require  extremes  In  climb  or  accelera- 
tion, for  Instance. 

The  fighter-bomber  versions  are  designed 
for  interdiction,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
delivering  resources  for  battlefield  operations, 
and  for  strikes  at  enemy  air  fields  to  help 
assure  air  superiirlty  through  ground  kills. 
The  FBI  11  mission  is  deep  penetration  of 
heavily  defended  enemy  areas  for  nuclear 
strikes  at  strategic  targets. 

The  great  advantage  of  both  types  over 
other  aircraft  Is  the  combination  of  their 
range,  tbelr  bomb  load  and  their  ability  to  fly 
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automatically  at  treetop  level  with  terrain- 
following  radar  to  streak  under  enemy  warn- 
ing nets  at  night  and  in  all  weather  condi- 
tions, navigate  precisely  and  strike  with 
devastadng  accuracy. 

Four  Pills  In  an  all-weather  force,  it  Is 
estimated,  can  deliver  a  bomb  load  equivalent 
to  that  carried  by  12  conventional  fighter- 
bombers  (operating  only  in  visual  conditions) 
and  strike  autonomously  at  one-sixth  the  cost 
annually  without  an  extensive  array  of  sup- 
port aircraft. 

Finally,  in  the  field  of  safety.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Fill  has  had  In  52.300 
flight  hours  less  than  half  the  accidents  (18 
not  counting  those  lost  In  Southeast  Asia) 
averaged  by  other  tactical  fighters  in  the 
Century  series  (FlOO  through  F106  and  F4) 
m  their  first  60,000  hours. 

And  this  despite  the  aircraft's  short  takeo.T 
and  landing  capability  from  "austere,"  or 
unimproved,  fields. 

The  fatigue  weakness  found  In  the  wing 
carry-through  box  la  1968  was  eliminated  and 
the  structure  successfully  tested  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  40  years  cf  operations,  or  four  air- 
craft lifetimes. 

Each  Fill  produced  to  date,  together  with 
those  a  certain  distance  back  on  the  assembly 
line,  will  be  put  through  the  most  torturous 
ground  test  program  ever  devised  for  an 
operational  aircraft.  As  each  airplane  Is 
checked  out,  it  will  be  approved  for  operations 
up  to  80  per  cent  maximum  filght  stress,  a 
Job  that  should  be  completed  in  December. 

But  additional  air  testing  will  be  required 
In  1971  to  determine  exact  aerodynamic  load 
distributions  on  the  plane  under  all  condi- 
tions before  the  Fill  Is  finally  cleared  for 
all-out  operations,  maximum  performance. 

By  then  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  ony- 
one  s  niin</that  the  swlngwing  bird  is  exactly 
what  its  pilots  have  called  it: 

"One  hell  of  an  airplane! " 


LEGISLATION   TO   AID   U5.   MINK 
RANCHERS 


HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAT1VE3 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  years 
ago  I  introduced  legislation  to  put  some 
semblance  of  order  in  the  Federal  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  mink  ranchers.  I  warned  at 
that  time  that  a  continuation  of  the  pol- 
icy of  free  and  unlimited  imports  of 
mink  skins  would  lead  to  a  further  dete- 
rioration of  the  American  mink  Industry. 
The  warning  went  unheeded  and  hun- 
dreds more  of  our  ranchers  have  had  to 
cash  in  their  chips  at  a  time  when  their 
contributions  to  our  smaller  communi- 
ties are  badly  needed.  That  is  why  I  am 
again  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
toriff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole 
skins  of  mink.  This  bill  would  not  only 
benefit  our  own  mink  ranchers,  but  for- 
eign producers  would  benefit  as  well  from 
stable  prices  and  markets. 

This  history  of  the  American  mink 
rancher  Is  a  commendable  one.  Our 
ranchers  have  assessed  their  own  sales 
receipts  for  well  over  25  years  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  millions  of  dollars  for  mar- 
ket development.  The  result  was  the 
building  of  a  worldwide  demand  for 
mink.  Our  ranchers  became  responsi- 
ble, taxpaying  members  of  their  com- 
munities, contributing  much  on  the  lo- 
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cal,  State,  and  national  levels.  But  this 
is  a  story  very  familiar  to  American 
agriculture.  American  farmers  have,  time 
and  again,  created  their  own  markets, 
only  to  see  their  efforts  usurped  by  for- 
eign suppliers  who  then  got  on  the  band- 
wagon at  the  expense  of  our  farmers. 

The  mink  ranching  problem  really 
came  to  the  forefront  in  1959  when  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  decided,  unwise- 
ly, that  duty-free  and  unlimited  for- 
eiprn  imports  of  mink  skins  were  not 
Injuring  the  American  ranchers.  This 
policy  has  prevailed  from  that  time  for- 
ward and  the  results  are  alarming  at  the 
very  least.  With  assurances  that  there 
would  be  no  restrictions  on  our  imports, 
foreign  producers  went  Into  high  gear, 
producing  cheap  and  Inferior  pelts  that 
flooded  our  markets. 

Imports  rose  from  2.8  million  skins  in 
1960  to  4.1  million  in  1961.  That  was  a 
percentage  increase  of  almost  31  percent. 
In  1961.  the  American  rancher,  unable 
to  generate  new  consumer  demand  for 
such  unprecedented  supplies,  began 
tightening  his  belt  from  a  price  break  of 
more  than  23  percent.  From  that  point 
onward  domestic  producers  fell  out  of 
competition  at  the  rate  of  several  hun- 
dred each  year.  The  situation  hit  another 
crisis  point  in  1966  when  imports  of  un- 
dressed minkskins  reached  a  peak  of  5.7 
million  pelts.  And  following  the  disas- 
trous 1967  pelting  season,  1,000  domestic 
ranchers  dropped  out  of  business. 

Up  imtil  1967  there  had  been  a  con- 
tinuous increase  in  Imports.  The  domes- 
tic market  was  able  to  absorb  these  large 
nimibers  of  mink  pelts  because  of  de- 
mand created  by  the  fantastically  suc- 
cessful advertising  campaign  conducted 
and  paid  for  by  U.S.  mink  ranchers.  In 
this  campaign  they  appealed  directly  to 
the  consimier  and  developed  a  lucrative 
market  for  furrier's  garments  made  from 
American  raised  mink  sold  by  U.S.  fur 
auctions. 

During  most  of  the  sixties  the  opinion 
that  mink  was  the  ultimate  fur  along 
with  the  great  affluence  of  the  American 
public  made  it  possible  to  absorb  increas- 
ing quantities  of  mink  at  profitable  levels 
and  the  image  of  mink  remained  rela- 
tively untarnished. 

But  In  1966  and  1967.  the  inevitable 
happened,  Imports  captured  54  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market.  Even  the  tremen- 
dous image  and  desirability  that  had 
been  so  carefully  and  expensively  nur- 
tured by  the  American  ranchers  could 
not  withstand  the  terrible  weight  of  11 
million  pelts  imported  in  2  years,  espe- 
cially since  millions  of  these  pelts  were 
of  low  grade  quality. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  the  re- 
duction in  number  of  domestic  mink 
ranchers  from  7.200  in  1962  to  2,400  in 
1969.  with  the  number  now  estimated  to 
be  less  than  2,000.  The  overall  compari- 
son of  flgiu'es  between  1959  and  1969 
shows  that  imports  have  increased  by 
about  22  percent,  prices  have  fallen  about 
24  percent,  ranchers  have  lost  11  more 
percentage  points  in  a  market  which 
they  originated  and  built,  and  well  over 
50  percent  of  the  domestic  producers 
have  been  annihilated. 

Pelt  prices  have  now  reached  disaster 
levels.  After  suffering  the  price  break 
due  to  the  flood  of  imports  in  1967  the 
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market  Is  now  further  depressed  by  slow- 
ing business,  restricted  credit,  and  a 
major  decline  in  the  stock  market. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  domestic 
producers  are  not  the  only  ones  to  feel 
the  effects  of  falling  prices.  Some  foreign 
producers  have  also  become  disturbed 
over  declining  prices  for  their  mink  pelts. 
Both  American  and  foreign  ranchers 
would  benefit  from  realistic  controls  of 
imports.  The  market  would  stabilize,  and 
the  increasing  annual  U.S.  consumption 
of  mink,  shared  by  both,  would  provide 
an  orderly  expansion.  But  under  the 
present,  uncontrolled  conditions,  every- 
one loses,  including  the  U.S.  Government 
through  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  Imports  of  minkskins  in  future  years 
would  be  limited  to  the  average  number 
of  skins  imported  over  the  past  5  years, 
and  would  be  further  limited  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  consumption  for 
any  particular  year.  These  skins  would 
be  duty  free,  but  any  quantities  that  ex- 
ceeded those  limits  would  be  subject  to 
a  50-percent  ad  valorum  tax. 

This  bill  not  only  enables  foreign  sup- 
pliers to  participate  in  the  existing  U.S. 
market  at  a  fair  level,  but  would  assure 
foreign  producers  to  share  in  any  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.S.  market  at  approxi- 
mately a  30-  to  70-percent  ratio.  That 
market  would  surely  be  expanded  once 
that  the  foreign  encroachment  has  been 
arrested.  American  marketing  associa- 
tions would  then  be  In  a  strong  position 
to  go  back  to  surviving  ranchers  to 
raise  the  fimds  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
market  and  to  stimulate  exports. 

Otherwise,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  cheap  foreign  mink  imports  will 
surely  bring  about  the  total  eclipse  of 
mink  as  a  prestige  fur,  and  thus  also, 
eclipse  the  entire  fur  industry  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  ask  early  consideration  of  this  bill, 
so  badly  needed  by  our  mink  ranchers 
who  are  literally  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall.  We  must  maintain  these  people 
who  are  paying  taxes,  supporting  local 
schools  and  merchants,  smd  contributing 
substantially  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  Nation,  States,  and  local  com- 
munities. 

A  bankrupt  rancher  can  pay  no  taxes. 
can  support  no  payroll,  can  provide  no 
market  for  other  farmers  who  provide 
feed,  or  merchants  who  supply  equip- 
ment. A  bankrupt  rancher  leaves  no 
incentive  for  his  children  to  remain  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  commtuilty;  provides 
no  jobs  for  others.  This  Nation  simply 
cannot  stand  any  further  deterioration 
of  the  coimtryside. 
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I  was  most  impressed.  The  program  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  expanded  food  and 
nutrition  program. 

This  program,  which  is  being  operated 
by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
has  now  been  expanded  into  28  counties 
in  Arkansas,  including  eight  in  the  First 
Congressional  District.  During  the  shoi  t 
time  that  the  program  has  been  in  oper- 
ation, it  has  already  shown  dramatic 
results. 

The  expanded  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
gram is  being  operated  conscientiously 
and  efficiently  and,  consequently,  is  re- 
ceiving excellent  responses.  During  a 
briefing  in  West  Memphis — Crittenden 
Coimty — I  was  told  that  the  eating  hab- 
its of  persons  being  helped  by  the  pro- 
gram have  changed  dramatically 
through  the  help  of  nutrition  aides.  I 
also  had  the  opportimity  to  visit  with 
the  17  nutrition  aides  in  Crittenden 
County  and  heard  excited  and  proud  re- 
Dorts  of  progress  being  made  through 
their  efforts. 

For  example,  a  group  of  people  being 
helped  by  the  nutrition  aides  were  asked 
at  the  begiimlng  to  recall  their  diets  for 
the  previous  day.  Of  these  people.  54 
percent  said  they  had  had  no  milk  the 
previou.  day  and  20  percent  said  they  had 
not  eaten  any  fruits  and  vegetables.  Six 
months,  later,  only  28  percent  said  they 
had  not  had  any  milk  the  previous  day 
and  only  9  percent  reported  they  had 
not  eaten  fruits  or  vegetables  the  previ- 
ous day. 

There  is  a  problem  of  himger  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  contend  that 
the  larger  problem  is  one  of  malnutri- 
tion. The  answer  to  this  problem  is  edu- 
cation, the  systematic  teaching  of  proper 
dietary  principles  to  large  numbers  of 
citizens  in  this  coimtry.  This  excellent 
program  is  making  a  good  beginning  in 
this  regard,  and  it  should  receive  our 
continued  support  and  encouragement. 

The  entire  theme  of  this  program  is 
summed  up  In  the  slogan  that  was  be- 
fore the  group  during  the  briefing  I  re- 
ceived. It  said: 

Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you  feed  him  for  a 
day,  teach  him  to  flsta  and  you  feed  him  for 
a  lifetime. 

Tills  is  a  case  in  which  a  program  has 
the  proper  direction,  has  the  dedicated 
'enthusiasm  of  the  persons  who  are  oper- 
ating it  on  the  local  level,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  gratitude  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  have  seen  their  diets  improved 
during  the  past  several  months. 


HELPING  PEOPLE  HELP 
THEMSELVES 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    AaKANSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing a  recent  trip  back  to  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arkansas.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  one  of  our  Fed- 
eral programs  in  action  and,  I  must  say. 


PRESIDENTS  LIBERAL  OPPONENTS 
AND  MEDIA  "BAMBOOZLED"  THE 
COUNTRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   IMDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
in  a  while,  amid  the  antl-Nlxon.  anti- 
Republican  clamorings  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  press,  a  refreshing  voice  is 
heard  which  presents  the  other  side  of 
a  story  that  has  been  neatly  packaged 
and  presented  to  the  American  people 
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ion  as  "the 


cent  editorial 

Star    entitled 

Using   the 

rourt  nomina- 

and   Hayns- 

its   out   how 


in  a  biased, 
truth." 

Such  is  the  case  with  a 
from  the  Indianapolis 
•Who  Split  the  Counti 
example  of  the  Supreme 
tions  of  Judges  Carswel 
worth,  this  editorial  pot 
President  Nixon's  liberal  Opponents  not 
only  demonstrated  blatani  regional  dis- 
crimination, but  then  turned  the  situa- 
tion around  to  blame  the  President  and. 
with  the  help  of  the  inedia,  "bam- 
boozled" the  country. 

So  that  all  my  coUeagties  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  heariilg  an  unusual 
voice  of  clarity.  I  insert  tliis  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Who  Sput  the  CojrmrT? 

A  slick  trick  perfected  by  1  iberals  is  to  pin 
any  transgression  they  are  nailed  with  on 
the  one  who  nailed  them. 

Out  of  the  resulting  contusion  they  sel- 
dom fall  to  emerge  unscatbe  1  while  the  one 
who  fingered  them  turns  ou ;  to  be  the  cul- 
prit. 

A  perfect  illustration  of  i  his  time-tested 
tactic  was  a  recent  cartoon 
liberal  political  caricaturist, 
on  the  Star's  opposlte-edlt(irlal  page.  Her- 
block  pictured  an  az  lnscrlb^d  "Administra- 
tion Efforts  To  Divide  Americans,"  hewing 
the  nation  along  a  line  rou(  hly  correspond- 
ing with  the  Mason-Dixon  L  ne.  The  caption 
read,  "We're  Thinking  of  Renaming  It  the 
Mason-Nlzon  Line." 

Now  what  were  the  actua  events  leading 
up  to  this  distortion  of  the  facts  in  which 
au-tlst  Herblock  was  merely  repeating  In  pic- 
torial form  what  had  alreaci  y  been  spouted 
again  and  again? 

First,  President  Nixon  itroposed  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth  Jr  lor  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  the  llberal-domli  ated  Senate  re- 
jected him,  declaring  bis  ludlclal  rulings 
anti-labor,  antl-clvU  rights  and  Influenced 
in  some  case*  by  conflict  of  Interest.  The 
judge's  record  did  not  susta  n  these  charges 
but  his  confirmation  was  i  lenled  Just  the 
same. 

The  President's  next  choice.  Judge  G. 
Harrold  CarsweU,  Ukewlse  ciet  rejection  on 
grounds  that  years  earlier  he  had  uttered 
antl-clvU  right*  remarks,  subsequently  re- 
tracted, and  that  be  was  a  mediocre  jurist. 
The  mediocrity  of  bis  judicial  standing  was 
maintained  on  the  score  thai  some  of  his  de- 
cisions had  been  overttlrned  by  the  Supreme 
Court — a  court  swayed  by  a| liberal  majority 
of  judicial  nonentities  apiiolnted  In  most 
cases  because  they  were  outspoken  liberals. 

Both  Haynsworth  and  Cvswell  are  strict 
Constitutional  constructlinlsts— one  of 
President  Nixon's  requirements.  Both  sire 
Southerners.  I 

The  day  after  Judge  Cariwell's  rejection. 
President  Nixon  commented,  "With  yester- 
day's action,  tbe  Senate  b^  said  that  no 
Southern  Federal  appellatel  judge  who  be- 
lieves in  a  strict  lnt«i>retatlon  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  elevated  to  tbe  Supreme 
Court.  I 

He  added,  "I  understand  tpe  bitter  feelings 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in  the 
South  about  tbe  act  of  regional  discrimina- 
tion that  took  place  in  th^  Senate  yester- 
day." 

Then  tbe  liberals  rose  In  righteous  indig- 
nation. Of  course  tiiej  hadn't  engaged  In 
regional  discrimination.  What  next?  Of 
course  they  badnt  ^lit  off  the  South  as  an 
Inferior  region.  What  blaapfafemy  I 

But  they  Kad.  It  WM  qlstory  and  they 
couldn't  duck  It. 

What  to  do?  Dlacrlmlnatfcm!  Oli.  horrors  I 
NotthatI 
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Then  came  the  wise  strategist.  "Relax,  gen- 
tlemen. The  technique  is  well  established. 
We  simply  pin  tbe  whole  thing  on  Nixon." 

And  so  they  did. 

And  pretty  soon  there  was  confusion.  Who 
spUt  the  cotmtry?  Did  President  Nixon  do 
that?  Well,  be  talked  about  discrimination, 
didn't  he?  And.  after  all,  he  hasn't  picked 
another  Southerner.  Guess  that  must  mean 
something. 

Who  split  tbe  country?  Let's  not  be  bam- 
boozled by  liberal  trickery.  Tbe  liberals  split 
the  country.  That's  who. 
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by  Herblock,  a 
which  appeared 


DEDICATION  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  HAND- 
ICAPPED IN  CANTON,  MASS. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IB.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportimity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  the 
news  about  the  dedication  of  a  $2.2  mil- 
lion high  school  for  the  physically  hand- 
icapped children  that  was  dedicated  in 
Canton,  Mass..  yesterday  afternoon.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  In  the 
town  of  Canton.  The  great  work  of  Dr. 
Margaret  Brayton  for  whom  the  school 
has  been  named  is  most  impressive.  I  take 
leave  to  Include  a  news  item  appearing  in 
today's  Boston  Herald  Traveler  covering 
the  ceremony: 

Dedication  in  Canton:   School 
FOR  Handicapped 

The  $2.2  million  high  school  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  physically  handicapped 
children  wsis  dedicated  yesterday  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Hospital  School,  Canton. 

Present,  and  receiving  a  sterling  sliver  plat- 
ter as  a  memento  of  her  service,  was  teacher- 
administrator  Dr.  Margaret  Brayton  for  whom 
the  school  has  been  named. 

Also  present  were  state  and  local  educa- 
tional and  medical  leaders  associated  with 
the  hospital  school,  including  Mrs.  Francis  W. 
Sargent,  wife  of  the  governor,  and  Dr.  Alfred 
L.  Frechette,  commissioner  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  public  health. 

The  one-level  concrete  and  masonry  build- 
ing, is  designed  to  allow  free  movement  of 
bed-cart  and  wheelchair  student-patients. 

Tbe  SCO-person  capacity  auditorium,  where 
the  ceremonies  were  held,  is  ramped  to  per- 
mit students  to  move  up  and  down  tbe  aisles 
as  well  as  the  stage  with  their  vehicles. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Brayton  school  Is 
the  closed-circuit  television  system  which 
permits  bedridden  children  to  attend  classes 
regularly.  The  system  also  Incorporates  a 
two-way  communications  system  between 
classroom  and  student. 

Planned  to  Incorporate  150  students,  tbe 
school  Includes  general  classrooms,  two 
science  laboratories,  an  economics  depart- 
ment, a  language  laboratory,  a  music  room, 
a  library,  a  study  hall  and  a  student  lounge, 
where  a  coUatlon  was  served  following  the 
dedication. 

Among  tbe  speakers  at  the  affair  was  Joyce 
Ann  Hallan,  an  alumnus  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  Boston  University  with  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  who  spoke  from  her  irtieel- 
chalr.  She  said  self  confidence  was  the  key 
factor  in  any  human's  life,  but  especially  the 
pbyslcaUy  handicapped  who  find  themselves 
"In  a  world  not  designed  to  our  specifica- 
tions." Tbe  MHS  has  provided  tbU  for  stu- 


dents, she  said,  and  tbe  new  school  will  In- 
crease the  degree  of  It  they  attain. 

Nils  "Swede"  Nelson,  a  trustee,  made  the 
presentation  to  Dr.  Brayton,  who  has  been 
with  the  school  since  1929,  and  is  director  of 
education  and  training.  Other  speakers  in- 
cluded Patrick  Reardon,  MHS  campus  mayor, 
and  Dr.  William  P.  McHugh,  superintendent, 
who  also  served  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Dedication  Pakticipants 
School  dedication  participants  In  Canton 
yesterday  Included  Dr.  Margaret  M.  Brayton, 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Sargent,  Joyce  A.  Hallan  and 
Nils  "Swede"  Nelson.  The  new  high  school 
named  for  Dr.  Brayton,  will  accommodate  150 
physically  handicapped  students  at  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  School  operated  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health.  Dr. 
Brayton  heads  the  school  operation:  Mrs. 
Sargent  represented  the  governor:  Miss  Hal- 
lan is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Boston  University 
graduate  who  attended  high  school  there: 
Mr.  Nelson  is  a  trustee. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  SEEK  PEACE 
WITH  FREEDOM  AND  SUPPORT 
THE   PRESIDENTIAL   POLICIES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  has  been  visited  by 
delegations  of  college  students  in  recent 
days  expressing  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  regard  to  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  and.  especially,  his  de- 
cision to  eliminate  the  enemy  sanctuaries 
In  Cambodia. 

In  listening  to  these  students  and  in 
watching  the  news  reports  on  television, 
as  well  as  reading  about  the  activities  of 
students  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, one  could  get  the  impression  that 
this  opposition  to  the  President  was 
virtually  a  unanimous  view  of  all  college 
students. 

Such  Is  not  the  case,  of  course,  as 
evidenced  by  a  full  page  ad  appearing 
In  today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  ad,  entitled  "An  Open  Letter  to 
100  Senators"  was  paid  for  by  the  Youth 
Committee  for  Peace  with  Freedom,  a 
group  made  up  of  college  students  and 
other  young  people  not  attending  college 
who  support  the  President  and  who  are 
also  opposed  to  the  effort  now  underway 
In  the  other  body  to  severely  limit  the 
President's  flexibility  in  his  endeavor  to 
disengage  ourselves  from  the  war. 

I  include  the  full  text  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Mant  TotTNC  Americans  Seek  Peace  With 

Freedom    and    Soppo«t    the    President's 

Poucixs 

Gentlemen :  Over  the  coming  days  tbe  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  will  be  passmg  on 
two  legislative  amendments  which  may  be 
fateful  for  the  future  of  our  country,  for  tbe 
wider  cause  of  freedom,  and  for  tbe  peace 
of  the  world. 

We  Uke  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  let- 
ter to  you  because  as  students  and  young 
citizens,  we  are  profoundly  concerned  over 
tbe  crisis  through  which  our  country  is  pass- 
ing. It  Lb  a  crisis  which  has  an  internal  com- 
ponent and  an  external  component,  and  tbe 
two  are  clearly  interrelated. 
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Like  the  students  who  have  come  to  visit 
your  offices,  by  tbe  hundreds  and  by  the 
thousands,  over  the  past  two  weeks,  we  fear 
that  we  may  lose  our  country  If  we  fall  to 
pay  adequate  attention  to  certain  pressing 
national  priorities.  But  we  do  not  share  their 
well-intentioned  Isolationism,  their  appar- 
ent belief  that  they  can  build  a  beautiful 
America  even  if  the  rest  of  the  world  crum- 
bles around  them. 

Unlike  them,  we  fear  that  we  can  also 
lose  our  country — and  lose  tbe  peace  of  tbe 
world  in  the  process — if  we  fall  In  our  obli- 
gations as  tbe  free  world's  greatest  power. 
Indeed,  so  strained  and  delicate  is  tbe  bal- 
ance in  the  field  of  world  affairs  that  single 
blunder  by  our  country  may  be  enough  to 
open  the  way  to  catastrophe. 

We  believe  that  tbe  Senate's  passage  of 
tbe  Church-Cooper  Amendment  and/or  of 
the  McGovern-Hatfleld  Amendment  would 
constitute  precisely  such  a  blunder. 

Tbe  protesters  who  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington have  argued  that  the  Senate  m\ut 
pass  tbe  Church -Cooper  Amendment  and  tbe 
Hatfield  Amendment  because  tbe  great  ma- 
jority of  our  students  and  the  Majority  of 
tbe  American  people  support  them.  We  think 
that  the  premise  on  which  this  contention 
Is  based  is  false. 

A  Gallup  Poll  taken  immediately  after  the 
President's  speech,  showed  that  two-thirds 
of  those  who  took  a  stand  supported  the 
President's  action  in  Cambodia.  That  the 
President's  action  is  not  without  important 
support  is  also  evidenced  from  the  fact  that 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and  other 
leading  trade-unionists  have  also  supported 
the  President. 

As  for  tbe  many  campus  demonstrations 
and  the  large  number  of  students  who  have 
come  to  Washington,  we  note  (1)  that  some 
2000  out  of  2400  colleges  have  not  taken  part 
In  the  current  protest  movement,  (2)  that 
strike  votes  were  defeated  in  a  number  of 
colleges  and  carried  only  by  slender  majori- 
ties In  other  colleges,  and  (3)  that  sub- 
stantially more  than  half  of  our  young  peo- 
ple do  not  go  to  college  and  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  campus  ferment.  But  even 
if  tbe  protesters  were  ten  times  as  numerous 
and  ten  times  as  passionate  in  the  advocacy 
of  their  cause,  this  by  itself  would  not  consti- 
tute a  guarantee  that  they  were  right.  Pub- 
lic opinion  can  be  wrong.  Indeed,  there  have 
been  many  occasions  in  tbe  history  of  our 
country  and  In  tbe  history  of  other  coun- 
tries when  courageous  leaders  have  had  to 
stand  up  against  what  appeared  to  be  an 
overwhelming  tide  of  public  opinion. 

The  supreme  example  of  such  courage  In 
the  history  of  our  own  country  was  provided 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  In  tbe  latter 
part  of  the  Civil  War.  By  the  middle  of  1863 
there  was  growing  agitation  against  the  war 

.  .  Tbe  people  were  -veary  and  tired  of  tbe 
inconclusive  bloodshed  .  .  .  There  were  vio- 
lent anti-draft  riots  in  New  York,  in  which 
scores  were  shot  down  .  .  .  Increasingly  vi- 
cious attacks  on  tbe  President  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  press  . .  .  Salmon  P.  Chase  resigned 
from  the  Lincoln  cabinet  and  struck  up  an 
antl-Uncoln  alliance  which  Included  con- 
gressmen, businessmen,  officers  and  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  tbe  New  York  Tribune. 
Horace  Greeley  ...  In  August  1864.  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  adopted  a 
resolution  which  read:  "After  four  years  of 
failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experi- 
ment of  war  .  .  .  justice,  humanity,  liberty 
and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  Imme- 
diate efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hoe- 
tiUtles."  .  .  .  Lincoln  himself  was  convinced 
that  his  administration  would  not  be  re- 
elected. But  he  persevered  in  his  co\irse  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  of  its  correctness. 

In  modem  times  Winston  Churchill  pro- 
vided us  with  a  sublime  example  of  tbe  kind 
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of  courage  that  Is  willing  to  swim  full  against 
the  tide  of  public  opinion.  Despite  the  rise 
of  Hitler,  public  opinion  In  Great  Britain  was 
predominantly  pacifist  and,  at  a  later  stage 
pro-appeasement.  The  spirit  of  the  British 
campus  was  reflected  in  the  so-called  peace 
pledge,  under  which  the  members  of  tbe 
Oxford  Union,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
voted  to  "never  again  bear  arms  for  King  and 
country."  As  Churchill  commented:  "...  In 
Germany,  in  Russia,  In  Italy  and  Japan,  the 
idea  of  a  decadent  Britain  took  deep  root  and 
swayed  many  calculations.  Little  did  the 
foolish  boys  who  passed  the  resolution  dream 
that  they  were  destined  quite  soon  to  con- 
quer or  fall  gloriously  In  the  ensuing  war.  and 
prove  themselves  the  finest  generation  ever 
bred  in  Britain.  Less  excuse  can  be  found  for 
their  elders,  who  had  no  chance  of  self- 
repudiation  In  action." 

When  Chamberlain  returned  'rom  Munich 
with  the  shameful  agreement  he  had  signed 
with  Hitler,  there  was  no  question  that  he 
had  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  tbe  British  pec^le — perhaps  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  people.  The  verdict  of  his- 
tory is  now  In  on  the  conflict  between  tbe 
Cburcbillian  handful  and  the  tide  of  British 
public  opinion  in  the  period  preceding 
World  War  H. 

In  Profiles  in  Courage,  our  martyred  Pres- 
ident. John  P.  Kennedy,  told  the  stories  of  a 
number  of  American  Senators  and  American 
Presidents  who  displayed  exemplary  fortitude 
in  standing  up  against  misled  majorities  m 
Congress  or  against  a  misled  public  opinion. 
John  F.  Kennedy  bad  thU  kind  of  courage 
himself,  and  be  bad  It  in  abundance. 

About  the  situation  and  tbe  commitment 
which  the  Senate  will  be  dlscusing  over  tbe 
coming  days.  President  Kennedy  had  this  to 
say  in  July  of  1963;  ".  .  .  To  withdraw  from 
that  effort  (the  defense  of  South  Vietnam) 
would  mean  a  collapse  not  only  In  South 
Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia,  so  we  are  going 
to  stay  there." 

This  was  not  an  Isolated  statement,  but 
one  in  a  series  of  many  similar  statements, 
remarkable  for  their  consistency  and  conti- 
nuity, going  back  to  1956. 

If  President  Kennedy  were  alive  today, 
there  can  be  little  question  about  where  he 
would  stand  on  tbe  Church-Cooper  Resolu- 
tion, or  on  the  McOovem-Hatfield  Resolu- 
tion. 

Gentlemen  of  tbe  Senate!  We  are  young 
people,  but  we  know  enough  about  the  his- 
tory of  appeasement  and  about  the  nature  of 
Nazi  and  Communist  totalitarianism,  to  be 
convinced  that  these  two  amendments,  if 
they  were  ever  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  would  spell  disaster  both  at  home 
and  abroad — not  In  decades  to  come,  but  in 
the  next  few  years — perhaps  In  the  Immedi- 
ate future. 

For  those  ttoo  amendments  are  not  a  for- 
mula for  peace;  they  are — we  uHll  mince  no 
words  about  it — a  formula  for  betrayal  and 
capitulation,  and  for  a  neo-isolationism  so 
rigid  and  so  blind  that  it  makes  the  "For- 
tress America"  isolationism  of  the  thirties 
look  like  the  most  radical  internationalism 
in  comparison. 

The  Church-Cooper  Amendment  not  only 
demands  that  we  get  out  of  Cambodia  by 
July  1;  If  rigidly  Interpreted,  It  would  pre- 
vent tbe  Administration  from  giving  a  single 
M16  rifle,  or  even  a  captured  AK47  rifle,  to 
the  Cambodian  government  with  which  to 
defend  Itself  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  aggression.  In  the  eyes  of  tbe 
world  It  will  be  interpreted  as  saying  that, 
so  feir  as  tbe  United  States  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, tbe  Communists  can  take  over 
wherever  they  wish  in  Asia,  and  we  will  not 
lift  a  finger  to  assist  their  victims. 

The  McGovern-Hatfield  Amendment  would 
compound  the  mischief  done  by  the  Cooper- 
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Church  Amendment.  By  calling  for  the 
termination  of  all  military  activity  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  1970  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  by  the  end  of  Jime  30, 
1971,  It  sets  up  a  timetable  whose  excessive 
tempo  and  absolute  rigidity  constitute  a  vir- 
tual guarantee  of  a  Communist  takeover — 
not  merely  In  Vietnam  but  throughout 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  less  than  a  year's  time,  tbe  President 
has  withdrawn  115,000  combat  forces;  and 
he  has  pledged  tbe  withdrawal  of  another 
150,000  American  soldiers  over  the  next  12- 
month  period.  While  amblUous,  tbe  Presi- 
dent's timetable  gives  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  the  time  it  needs  to  take  over 
the  burden  of  defense  in  an  organized  man- 
ner; and  It  gives  Southeast  Asia  a  precious 
breathing  space  in  which  to  organize  Its  de- 
fenses against  tbe  further  encroachment  of 
Communist  imperialism.  It  is  a  timetable 
which,  if  Congress  does  not  undercut  it,  can 
bring  peace  uiith  freedom  for  Southeast  Asia 
and  peace  toith  honor  for  the  United  States. 
The  debate  to  date  in  the  Senate  has  dis- 
tressed us  and  made  us  apprehensive.  We 
know  that  Senators  are  weary  of  the  war,  as 
tbe  American  people  are,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  see  It  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  those 
Senators  who  supp)ort  these  two  amendments 
out  of  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  realize  that 
the  manner  in  which  we  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam is  all-important — that,  if  we  withdraw 
with  honor,  we  withdraw  with  credibility, 
whereas  if  we  withdraw  in  humiliation  and 
defeat  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  our 
credibility. 

More  than  one  authority  has  made  the 
point  that  it  is  American  credibility  that 
preserves  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  if  a 
time  ever  arrives  when  our  allies  and  friends 
feel  that  they  no  longer  trust  us,  and  when 
our  enemies  have  come  to  regard  us  as  a 
paralyzed  giant  or  a  paper  Uger,  World  War 
m  would  become  a  serious  possibility.  Per- 
haps tbe  first  point  of  testing  would  be  tbe 
Middle  East,  where  the  Soviet  might  react 
to  an  American  defeat  in  Southeast  Asia  by 
intervening  openly  to  crush  Israel  and  im- 
pose its  empire  throughout  the  Arab  lands, 
all  tbe  way  from  tbe  Indian  Ocean  to  Gibral- 
tar. 

We  also  wonder  whether  the  Senators  who 
support  the  amendments  truly  believe  that 
a  withdrawal  in  defeat  from  Vietnam  would 
usher  In  a  new  era  of  domestic  tranquiUty? 
We  wonder  whether  they  are  not,  at  least, 
worried  that  the  President  might  be  right 
when  be  warned  that  such  a  bumlllaUon, 
would  produce  a  far  more  dangerous  polari- 
zation in  our  society  than  tbe  one  we  con- 
front today. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  If  tbe  President 
bad  acted  In  greater  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  It  would  be  better  If  there 
were  a  clearer  delineation  of  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  role  of  Congress  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  But  are  the  Sena- 
tors who  sponsor  the  pending  amendments 
not  at  least  concerned  that  their  proposal 
seriously  undercuts  tbe  President's  authority 
as  Commander-in-Chief  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture: that  it  creates  a  spectacle  of  division 
that  can  only  delight  and  embolden  our 
enemies;  that  if  they  push  their  contest  with 
the  President  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  they 
will  stand  responsible  before  history  for  the 
shattering  defeat  which  is  bound  to  result, 
and  for  all  the  tragic  consequences  that  will 
flow  from  it? 

We  appeal  to  the  Senators  who  have  sup- 
ported the  President's  program  for  with- 
drawal with  honor  from  Vietnam  to  stand 
fast  against  the  pressures — yes,  and  outright 
intimidation — that  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  them. 
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We  appeal  to  thOM  Seaaton  |«ho  have  sup- 
ported the  peiwilng  amendmects  to  reasBess 
the  relative  risks  oX  the  Pre^deai's  course 
as  against  the  oourse  of  surrender  aztd  hu- 
milUtlOB. 

We  cannot  at  thU  point  b^ln  to  match 
the  maaatve  and  lavishly  fl  Danced  lobby 
which  baa  been  Tislting  Senate  offices  on  a 
non-stop  basis.  The  groups  of  the  under- 
signed, and  of  other  concernid  young  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  the  couni  ry  will  be  vis- 
iting your  offices  over  the  coiling  days.  We 
hope  that  they  will  get  the  S4jne  respectful 
treatment  that  you  have  accKrded  to  those 
who  came  before  ua. 
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The  source  of  an  effective 
under  our  system  Is  President 
proposition,  ralld  in  our  own 
to  become  more  rather  than 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

The  dynamic  forces  of  the 
communism,  fascism,  Aggressi\|e 
and  the  exploBlve  awakening 
cent   peoples — are   growing 
unmanageable     under     the 
leisurely   deliberation   which 
our  constltotlonal  system.  To 
forces  we  must  be  able  to 
declsirely  on  the  one  hand, 
and  patiently  on  the  other 

The  President  Is  the  symbol 
to  tbv  external  world,  the 
alliance  of  free  nations,  and  t 
la  shaping  a  national 
policy.    It    is    important    to 
that  while  this  respyonslblllty 
broad,  his  autborlty  Is  often 
or   thwarted    In    practice    by 
persons. 

TOUTH    COMMTrrEC    FOB    rtACE    tTTTH    PaCZOOM 

Coordinating  Committee:  C  tiarles  J.  Ste- 
phens. Allen  Wood,  Bebecca  Bi  lyd.  Nell  Salo- 
nen,  Barbara  Uikesell.  Hal  Uickenzle.  Dan 
Perrennan.  Gary  Januin.  Wlllam  Wyche. 
Barry  Serrlns.  and  Doug  Aller. 

Llxula  Anthenlen,  University  ( 
Berkeley. 

Sarallnda  Alexandria.  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Edwin  K.  Ang.  Berkeley,  Calllornla. 

Marie  J.  Ang.  Berkeley,  Calif  }mla. 

Robert  K.  Barreiro.  New  York  1 

Judy  Barnes,  Denver.  CoIoruLo. 

Louise  M.  Berry,  American  U^ilverslty. 

Kxlstine  Blck,  Lawrence  Unlterslty. 

John  Biddy.  I%oenlx,  Arlzoni  >. 

Rebecca  Boyd,  George  Washl  agton  Univer- 
sity. 

Virginia  Brennan,  Rockvllle.  Maryland. 

Philip  Hurley.  Boston,  Massa:husetts 


David  L  Carter,  Washington 
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of  California. 


University. 


DC. 


Bonnie  Cathcart,  Las  Vegas.  Wevada 

Adrln  O.  Caffman.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Barry  D.  Cohen.  College  Park,  Maryland. 

James  V.  Cowln.  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia 

Judy  Culbertson.  Los  Angel^  California 

Jay  D.  DeHaven.  Alhambra,  cfeufornia 

Carroll  Ann  Dobrotka,  Washltgton.  D.C. 

Lynne  L  Doerfler.  Lawrence  University. 

S^rlon    niicott    Dougherty     Las    Vegas, 
Nevada. 

Marlene  V  Dudlk.  Washington,  D.C. 

George  C.  Edwards.  Washington,  DC. 

Cynthia  Bfaw,  Washington.  DC. 

Leslie  D.  Bllott,  Berkeley,  CaKfomla. 

Bruce  D.  Bho,  Desert  Hot  Springs,  Califor- 
nia. 

Daniel  Pefferman,  University^ of  California, 
Berkeley.  I 

George  L.  Fenuler,  Philadelfhla,  Pennsyl- 
vania. I 

John  PItspatrtek,  University  of  Maryland. 

Justin  PlatKbman,  Uaiverstfy  of  Callfor 
nla,  Berkeley. 
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Gary  Plelsher,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

George  Pranklin.  Wheaton,  Maryland. 

GayneU  Prlzzell.  Berkeley,  California. 

Marshall  B  Fron  tlngiiam.  Washington,  DC. 

Vera  Gatlin,  Dallas.  Texas. 

John  L.  Harris.  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 

Regis  Hanna,  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Social  Work. 

Roger  Hellman.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

David  Hess,  Washington.  D.C 

Richard  Hunter,  University  of  Maryland. 

Ronald  Humberd,  Isla  Vista.  California. 

Helen  Irland.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley. 

Carol  Jaquith.  Silver  Spring.  Maryland. 

Gary  Jarnun.  Loe  Angeles,  California, 

Roy  Wharton,  Georgetown  University. 

Andre  V.  Starrett. 

Linda  Jarmln.  UCLA. 

John  Jehle,  American  University. 

Travis  Jones,  Washington,  D.C. 

Farley  Jones,  Washington,  DC. 

Marilyn  J.  Kay.  Los  Angeles.  Califoruia. 

Theresa  Klein.  Washington.  D.C. 

Jack  Korthuls.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada. 

Linda  Merchant,  American  University. 

Nora  S  ilartln.  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

Lisa  Martinez.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Glovanna  Mathls.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Ha!  McKenzle,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Barbara  MlkeseU,  CCNT. 

Susan  Miller.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Wilma  Miller.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Barbara  Ne«-man.  New  York.  New  York. 

Elizabeth  O'NeUl,  New  York,  New  York. 

Sylvia  J.  Norton.  Golden,  Colorado. 

Robert  F.  Oswald,  Creve  Goeur.  Missouri. 

Orah  Pope.  University  of  Maryland. 

Ann  Rancovich.  Wheaton,  Maryland. 

Carl  Rapklns.  Buflalo,  New  York. 

Emma  Reed.  Hollywood.  CaUfomla. 

Michael  Richardson,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley. 

Robert  Rogers.  University  of  MarylazKt. 

Michael  Roth,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Steven  Schatz.  Sliver  Spring.  Maryland. 

Joseph  Sheftlck.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Nanette  Semha.  New  York  Institute  of  An. 

Wesley  Samuel,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dale  Smith,  New  York,  New  York. 

Jon  Schuhart.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Neil  Albert  Salonen.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Anne  Smith,  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Social  Work. 

Barbara  Snell.  Rockvllle,  Maryland. 

Richard  Snell,  Wheaton,  Maryland. 

Hugh  Spurgln,  Washington,  D.C. 

David  Stadelhofer,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley. 

Shirley  Stadelhofer.  Berkeley.  California. 

Norman  Strattan.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Jeffrey  Tallakson,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley. 

Alice  Van  Dyke.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Martha  Vertreace.  Chicago,  IlUnois. 

Blandina  Watson.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

James  Weeks.  University  of  Maryland. 

Noonie  Baker.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Susan  Barnett.  Miami.  Florida. 

Dee  Beckner.  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Gene  Bennett.  Denver,  Colorado. 

David  Charnow.  Washington.  D.C. 

Adam  Chornesky,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dennis  Cormier,  New  York.  New  York. 

Stephen  Deddlns.  Lemay.  Missouri. 

Joan  DofTman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

David  Plores,  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado. 

Diane  Frlnk.  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado. 

Anne  Johnson.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mary  Ellen  Holmes,  Washington,  D.C. 

Susan  Hughes,  Oakland.  California. 

Carole  Johnson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Carolyn  Liber  tin  I,  University  of  Maryland. 

Julie  Levis,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sara  Maanimrtar,  Washington.  OjC. 

Olenda  Moody.  Washington.  O.C. 

Wayne  Miller,  University  of  Bochestv. 
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Peter  Mullen,  Washington.  D.C. 

Galen  Pumphrey.  Golden,  Colorado. 

Sandra  Singleton,  Washington,  DC. 

Margie  Stahon.  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  Stein.  University  of  Rochester. 

Fred  Stock,  St.  Louis.  Missouri, 

Richard  Woodard,  Washington,  D.C. 

Louis  E.  Stephens,  Jr..  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

William  Wyche.  Colorado  College. 

Mark  Whitman,  Berkeley,  California. 

Thomas  F.  Flood  III,  Granite  Springs.  New 
York. 

Nell  Winterbottom.  University  of  Maryland. 

Charles  M.  Wright,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Ray  Barlow,  Phoenix.  Arizona. 


WILL  PROTESTING  BECOME  A 
CAREER? 


HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    \1RGIN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Grimsley, 
one  of  the  feature  writers  in  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch,  a  daily  newspaper 
serving  my  congressional  district,  has 
wTltten  an  interesting  column  entitled, 
"Will  Protesting  Become  a  Career?" 

The  column  discusses  a  serious  subject 
In  a  light  vein  but  does  raise  the  question 
of  whether  there  is  a  trend  toward  pro- 
testing for  protest  sake. 

I  beUeve  the  membership  would  enjoy 

reading  what  Mr.  Grimsley  has  to  say 

and  it  is  set  forth  in  full  below: 

(From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatcb.  May 

15.  1970] 

Will    Psotesting    Bbcomc    a   Caxxes.' 

(By  Ed  Grimsley) 

In  an  effort  to  predict  what  might  happen 
if  current  campus  trends  continue.  I  have 
tried  to  Imagine  a  scene  In  the  year  2010 
when  a  census  taker  questions  a  man  to  ob- 
tain personal  Information: 

"Let's  start  with  your  age,"  says  the  census 
taker.  "How  old  are  you?" 

-Sixty." 

"And  I  suppose  you're  retired?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"Where  do  you  work  and  what  do  you  do?" 

"I  dont  work,  rm  a  college  student." 

"At  age  60?  What  are  you?  A  Junior? 
Senior?" 

"Fm  not  sure.  I  think  I'm  a  rising  Junior, 
but  rd  have  to  check  that  out.  Things  have 
been  a  little  confusing." 

"I  see.  How  long  have  you  been  a  college 
student?" 

"Forty-two  years." 

"What?" 

"Porty-two  years.  Started  when  I  was  18." 

"Why  Is  It  taking  you  so  long  to  anisb?" 

"Well,  you  see  I'm  extremely  socially  con- 
cerned about  my  fellow  man  and  so  forth. 
When  I  was  a  freshman  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  back  in  the  spring  of  1970,  I  be- 
came upset  about  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  Joined  a  group  of  students  in  a  strike,  and 
the  college  let  us  drop  out  of  school  to  pro- 
test. 

"We  were  supposed  to  make  up  any  work 
we  missed  the  next  fall,  but  I  was  delayed 
by  another  student  strike.  I  think  it  was  to 
protest  plans  to  send  another  mission  to  the 
moon,  but  I'm  not  sure.  All  the  protests  I've 
been  in  sort  of  run  together  In  my  mind. 

"Anyway,  when  I  Anally  did  return  to 
classes,  somebody  suggested  we  were  not  do- 
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Ing  enough  to  Improve  the  environment.  So 
I  helped  organize  a  massive  strike  against 
pollution. 

"Somebody  figured  that  if  the  more  than 
2.000  senior  colleges  In  the  country  closed 
for  an  entire  year,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  ordinarily  spent  on  higher  educa- 
tion could  be  spent  Instead  on  environmen- 
tal improvement  programs.  And  college  stu- 
dents could  spend  the  year  walking  around 
the  country  picking  up  cans  and  bottles  and 
participating  In  other  programs  to  fight  pol- 
lution, 

"As  my  contribution,  I  spent  one  whole 
winter  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  walking  up  and 
down  the  beach  wearing  a  shirt  with  a  slo- 
gan saying:  'Save  our  Environment".  And  I'll 
have  you  know  that  I  was  careful  never  to 
leave  an  empty  beer  can  on  the  beach." 

"Well,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  I  went  back 
to  Charlottesville.  But  the  day  I  walked  onto 
the  campus,  I  met  a  band  of  students  walk- 
ing off.  They  were  yelling,  'Strike!'  and  I 
turned  around  and  went  with  them." 

"That  was  good  of  you,"  says  the  census 
taker. 

"What  were  they  striking  about?" 

"Nobody  seemed  to  know.  But  a  true  rev- 
olutionary humanitarian  never  let  Ignorance 
of  a  cause  stop  him  supporting  it. 

"At  any  rate,  when  that  strike  ended.  I 
Joined  another.  Then  another  and  another, 
and  so  on  through  the  years,  and  I've  al- 
ways been  behind  In  my  classes." 

"I  suppose  you've  had  a  tough  time  sup- 
porting yourself — working  at  odd  Jobs  here 
and  there?" 

"No,  my  father,  who  Is  eighty-four,  is  still 
supporting  me.  You  see,  when  I  was  a  fresh- 
man and  participated  In  my  first  strike,  my 
dear  old  dad  patted  me  on  the  head  and  told 
me  he  respected  my  right  to  dissent,  and  he's 
been  giving  me  money  ever  since.  Of  course. 
If  I  had  had  to  work  all  these  years,  1  couldn't 
have  done  a  thing  for  humanity.  I  had  a 
friend  whose  father  cut  off  his  money  when 
he  took  part  in  his  first  demonstration,  and 
he  had  to  get  a  Job  to  help  pay  his  way 
through  college.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  he 
was  a  heart  surgeon.  Terrible,  Isn't  it?" 


CONTRIBUTIONS  RESULTING  FROM 
THE  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROJECTS  OP  THE 
ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
m&a  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
I  am  proud  to  note  the  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  outdoor  water  recreation 
opportunities  which  has  resulted  from 
the  water  resources  development  projects 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — proj- 
ects which  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended and  which  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized. These  projects  have  created 
vast  expanses  of  water  areas  suid  many 
miles  of  shoreline.  Corps  of  Engineers' 
reservoirs  alone  store  nearly  one-quarter 
billion  acre-feet  of  water,  which  pro- 
vides an  enormous  potential  for  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  enthusiastic  manner  In  which  the 
American  people  have  utUized  the  recrea- 
tion facilities  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  authorized  as  part  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  reservoir  projects  Is 
Indicated  by  the  substantial  year-by-year 
increases  in  attendance  figures : 
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Million 

1960    - -     *•* 

1961  -    lao 

1962    - - - »27 

1963 - —  -     1*^ 

1964    *^ 

1965    ^®* 

1966    - 1** 

1967  -- 204 

1968    227.6 

1969    254.7 

These  figures  include  only  the  at- 
tendance at  major  lakes.  Recreational 
use  of  smaU-boat  harbors,  marinas,  ca- 
nals, and  other  waterways  provided  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not  been  esti- 
mated, but  is  believed  to  be  at  least 
equally  great. 

Parks  and  water-related  recreation  fa- 
cilities are  available  at  267  manmade 
lakes  operated  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers throughout  the  United  States. 
Available  to  the  public  are  picnic 
grounds,  tent  and  transient  trailer 
spaces,  parking  areas,  swimming  beaches, 
boat-laimching  lanes,  sanitary  facilities, 
foot  trails,  and  rental  boats.  Roads, 
parking  areas,  water  supply,  and  other 
basic  facilities  are  generally  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government,  while  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  conces- 
sionaries are  encouraged  to  further  de- 
velop the  areas  for  use  by  the  general 
public.  As  an  overall  average.  non-Fed- 
eral interest  in  the  past  have  invested 
more  than  $2  for  every  $1  of  Federal  in- 
vestment in  park  and  recreation 
facilities. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
release  concerning  attendance  at  Corps 
recreation  areas  recently  put  out  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers: 

Visrrs  TO  Akmt  ENCiNtEas  Lakes  Excexd 
Quabteb  Billion 

RecreaUon  visits  to  189  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers lakes  last  year  exceeded  a  quarter-bil- 
lion for  the  first  time — an  Increase  of  10.5 
percent  over  1968  Last  year's  visits  totalled 
254.747.730  compared  to  227.463.350  in  1968. 

Topping  last  year's  list  of  14  projecte  where 
visits  exceeded  3  milUon  was  Lake  Sidney 
Lanier,  formed  by  Buford  Dam  on  the  Chat- 
tahooche  River  in  Georgia,  wlvh  nearly  11 
miUion  visits. 

An  additional  28  lakes  each  recorded  more 
than  2  miUlon  visits  and  35  others  each 
topped  1  miUion  visits. 

Although  the  primary  piu-poses  of  the 
man-made  lakes  and  navigation  pools  built 
by  the  Corps  are  for  other  than  recreation, 
the  projects  have  become  the  Nation's  most 
popular  and  heaviest  visited  recreation  areas. 

Boating  and  sport  fishing — more  than  1 
million  pounds  of  fish  were  caught  at  each 
of  12  lakes  In  1969 — are  the  most  popular 
attractions  at  the  reservoirs  and  waterways. 
However,  most  of  the  lakes  provide  picnic 
areas  and  camp  sites  for  tents  and  trailers. 

THB    10   PSOJXCTS   WITH   HIGHEST 
ATTKNDANCX,     1»69 

Buford  Dam-Lake  Sidney  Lanier, 

Chattahooche  River,  Ga 10,  954, 200 

Denlson  Dam-Lake  Texoma,  Tex.- 

Okla 9,073,300 

AUatoona  Reservoir,  Etowah 
River,  Ga 6,242,300 

Lake   Cumberland    (Wolk   Creek 

Dam)  Cumberland  River  Ky.-     6,139,600 

Old    Hickory    Lock    and    Dam, 

Cumberland  River.  Tenn 6,  002, 300 

Ferrells  Bridge  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir Lake  O"  "nie  Pines,  Cy- 
press, Tex 4,919,454 

Table    Rock    Reservoir    (White 
River)    Mo.-Ark 4.876,800 
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Hartwell      Reservoir,      Savannah 

River,  Ga.-S.C —     4.826.400 

J.  Percy  Priest  Reservoir,  Stones 

River,  Tenn ---     4,818,500 

Clark   Hill    Reservoir.   Savannah 

River.  S.C.-Ga 3.722,400 

OTHER    PROJECTS    WITH    ATTENDANCE    IN    EXCESS 
OF   2    MILLION,   1869 

Somervllle       Reservoir,       Yegua 

Creek.  Tex... - 3.690.600 

Lavon    Reservoir.    E^ast   Fork    of 

Trinity  Creek.  Tex 3,  171,  800 

Bull     Shoals     Reservoir,     White 

River,   Ark -Mo 3,156.800 

Whitney  Reservoir,  Vrazos  River, 

Tex 3,030,000 

Walter  F.   George  Lock  &  Dam, 

Chatahoochee  River.  Ga.-Ala.-  2,869,700 
Barkley    Dam    &    Lake    Barkley, 

Cumberland  River,  Ky.-Tenn.  -  2,  832,  400 
Eufaula  Reservoir,  Canadian  Riv- 
er, Okla. - -     2,766,400 

Black  Warrior,  Warrior,  Tomblg- 

bee  L«  ft  Dams,  Ala.. 2,745.800 

Lock  and  Dam  No.  26.  Mo.-ni 2.684,700 

Fort     Gibson     Reservoir,     Grand 

River.   Okla. 2.671.900 

John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir,  Roanoke 

River,  Va.-N.C. 2.666,700 

Carlyle       Reservoir,       Kaskask^a 

River,  m... 2.590.477 

West  Fork,  Mill  Creek  Reservoir. 

Ohio 2,  590.  300 

Texarkana      Reservoir,     Sulphur 

River,  Tex 2.  515,  869 

Benbrook  Reservoir,  Clear  Pork 

of  Trinity  River,  Tex 2.  425.  400 

LewlsvlUe  Dam,  Garza-Llttle  Elm 

Reservoir,  Tex 2,408.000 

Blakely  Mountain  Reservoir  Lake 

Ouachita),      Ouachita      River, 

Ark 2.403,600 

Sepulveda  Reservoir.  Los  Angeles 

River.   Calif 3.338.853 

Grenada     Reservoir,     Yalobusha 

River,  Miss 2,329,900 

Gavins  Point  Rec.,  Lewis  ft  Clark 

Lake,  Mo.  River,  SU.-Nebr 2,  319,  100 

Center  Hill  Reservoir,  Caney  Fork 

River,  Tenn 2,289,600 

Oahe   Reservoir,   Missouri  River, 

S.D.-NX) - 2,281.365 

Lake  Okeechobee.  Fla 2,279,100 

Klnzua  (Allegheny  River)  Reser- 
voir, Pa-NY 2,278,600 

Grapevine      Reservoir,      Denton 

Creek,  Tex .- 2,266,600 

Sard  is  Reservoir,  Lake  Talla- 
hatchie, Miss 2,255,700 

Sam  Ray  burn  Reservoir,  Neches 

River,   Tex --     2.218.600 

Greers  Perry  Reservoir,  Little  Red 

River,   Ark 2,207,000 

Keystone     Reservoir,     Arkansas 

River,    Okla 2,152.200 

Jim    Woodruff    Reservt^,    Lake 

Seminole,  CbattahootAee  Riv- 
er. Fla 2,100,000 

Norfolk    Reservoir.    North    Pork 

River,   Ark-Mo 2,099,500 

Beaver    Reservoir,    White    River, 

Ark - 2,040,900 


LEO 


•TAR"  PAULIN  TELLS  IT  LIKE 
IT  IS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  May  13  edition  of  a  Mwitgomery 
County  Md.,  suburban  newspwJer.  the 
Advertiser,  the  editorial  written  by  Mr. 
Leo  "Tar"  Paulin  is  must  reading  for 
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everyone.  I  do  not  know  mI".  Paulln.  but 
he  has  certainly  covered  our  present  ills 
and  responded  to  them  In  a  brilliant  way. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
REcotD,  I  include  his  editor  al: 

I    COVU    SCBDB81A 

By  Leo  "Tmr"  Paul  in 
The  Sorry  Alternative— 1  tependlng  on 
which  of  the  apologeUc  TV  commentators 
you  viewed  on  Saturday  theie  were  60.000. 
100.000  and  at  many  as  20).000  so-called 
peace  demonstrators  j;»thered  under  the  hot 
sun  o*  the  Washington  EUips<  last  Saturday. 
They  left  tons  of  Utter  behind,  they 
shouted  obscenities.  Some  of  them  frolicked 
in  the  nude  in  the  Uncoln  Me  morlal  Reflect- 
ing Pool,  giving  others  a  belter  show  than 
■•I  Am  Curious-Yellow. ■•  Some  smoked  pot. 
ftnd  the  mob  urged  mass  sodotiy  on  the  per- 
son of  President  Richard  M  N  xon.  They  saw. 
and  some  listened  to.  a  girl  Introduced  as 
Jane  Fonda  although  she  was  not  recognized 
Immediately  because  she  had  her  clothes  on. 
This  genteel  lady  perhaps  set  the  theme  for 
the  entire  day  with  her  partinj ;  shout.  "FTA." 
They  listened  to  the  likes  of  David  Del- 
linger  and  Rennie  Davis,  knot  n  communists. 
They  tolerated  the  waving  of  the  Viet  Cong 
banner  and  they  protested  i  ot  against  the 
American  Flag  hanging  upslle  down.  They 
had  quite  a  day  these  your  g  people  from 
acrosa  the  nation  Most  of  ttiem.  I'm  sure. 
have  a  sincere  desire  for  pe  »ce,  as  sincere 
and  as  passionate  as  the  peai  e  desire  of  the 
President  and  all  of  us  '•middle  people." 

Some  of  course  were  ther;  for  the  lark. 
Others  were  not  quite  sure  why  they  at- 
tended A  young  lab  technl  :lan  who  drew 
blood  from  my  arm  for  a  test  yesterday 
mDrning  tcld  me  she  had  atu  nded.  I  ask  her 
why.  "I  went  to  help  end  th«  war."  she  ans- 
swered. 

"How?*'  I  presE^  as  she  Jal  ibed  the  needle 
Into  my  arm.  "Oh.  I  don't  kn  )w.  I  Just  want 
It  to  end.~ 

"Do  you  know  anything  i  ibout  Delllnger 
and  Davis?" 

"No.  who  are  they?" 

Another  girl,  employed  by  is.  also  went  to 
the  big  demonstration.  "Whj  did  you  go?"  I 
asked.  "I  just  wanted  to  be  on  the  scene.  But 
I  support  the  president." 

Yesterday  I  had  lunch  wit  i  a  woman  who 
Is  advertising  director  for  a  la  -ge  retail  chain. 
She  told  me  of  her  own  16  y  »r  old  son  who 
wanted  to  become  Involved  '^^e  family  lives 
In  Virginia.  Her  son  annou  iced  on  Friday 
that  he  was  beaded  for  :he  Monument 
Grounds  to  do  his  part  to  st<  p  the  war. 
"Great."  said  his  Mom.  "ni  drive  you." 
"No.  no!  Mother."  the  boy  answered.  "It  Is 
too  dangerous  for  you  to  drive  there  at 
night." 

"Yon "re  right."  agreed  the  woman.  "Here, 
take  tills."  she  banded  blm  k  $10  bill,  "and 
get  yourself  a  cab  "  Then  sh  !  added.  "But  If 
you  get  into  trouble  dont  ca  1  me.  YouTe  on 
your  own." 

Both  puzzled  and  perturb*  d  by  his  Moth- 
er's attitude  he  protested  But  what  if  It 
Isnt  my  fault?" 

"When  you  go  out  that  loor.  Son,  It  Is 
your  fault." 

They  had  dinner  and  the  Is  d  went  upstairs. 
presumably  to  get  ready  for  1  lis  thing.  Some- 
time later  he  came  down  ill  dressed  and 
pollsbed.  He  handed  the  ten  spot  back  to  his 
Mother. 

Now  it  was  hts  Mother's  ttim  to  be  sur- 
prised. "How  come?"  she  queiitloned. 

"Aw.  I  went  and  took  a  ahower.  I'm  all 
clean.  I  can't  mix  with  that  crowd. " 

I  get  a  strong  feeling  thjit  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Oallincer,  Davis  and  tbetr  lilt,  whose 
BiTTipathtrt  aaem  to  be  more  with  the  enamy 
thaa  with   tbelr  own  coun|try,  the  masses 
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there  Saturday  were  not  gathered  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Most  certainly  their 
frolicking,  their  protestations,  their  obscen- 
ities, and  their  indifference  to  the  President's 
conciliatory  attitude  didn't  change  the 
course  of  our  policy  In  Viet  Nam  or  Cam- 
bodia. It  didn't  help  the  poor  nor  did  It  ease 
r.icial  tensions.  It  offered  no  solutions  to  the 
conflict  except  abject  surrender  thus  turn- 
ing the  people  of  the  Involved  countries  over 
to  the  proven  ruthlessness  cf  the  coin- 
nii'nlsrs. 

If  the  demonstration  accomplished  any- 
thing It  did  serve  to  further  polarize  the  na- 
tion.' And  it  did  say  that  the  government 
should  relinquish  its  responsibilities  in  for- 
eign policy  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
ccll;gc  students  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
C'^minunl-st  agitators. 

Freedom  of  expre^alt  n  is  a  beautiful  In- 
gredient cf  our  capitalistic  form  of  govern- 
ment I  am  glad  the  demonstratcrs  were  per- 
mitted to  do  their  thing  In  the  nation's  cap- 
ital, I  only  regret  they  lacked  the  sagacity 
to  direct  their  vitriol  to  those  who  are  really 
responsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the  war — 
the  men  who  rule  from  Hanoi. 

Pres'.dint  Nixon  has  made  tremendous 
progress  in  resolving  our  dilemma  In  that 
farawav  world.  He  has  decreased  our  involve- 
ment to  the  extent  of  115.000  men.  His  move 
Into  Cambodia  will  assure  the  return  of 
many  thousands  more.  And  you  wonder  why 
the  protestors  and  some  members  of  Con- 
gress. Including  our  own  Senator  McC.  Ma- 
thias.  are  so  exercised  over  this  move.  The 
ccmmunlsts  have  occupied  their  sanctuaries 
In  Cambodia  for  five  years.  Where  are  the 
anguished  outcries  over  that  violation  of 
Cimbcdlas  neuuallty?  One  Is  almost 
templed  to  ask.  "Who's  side  are  they  on?" 

But  with  It  all  let's  not  write  off  our  young 
people.  They  have  problems  and  frustra- 
tions They  are  the  victims  of  our  affluent 
society.  They  have  had  it  passed  to  them  on 
a  sliver  platter.  They  have  been  taught  the 
Ten  Commandments  but  they  look  about 
them  and  discover  the  adults  of  their  so- 
ciety flaunt  them  with  crass  arrogance. 

We  hear  much  of  generation  gaps.  But  In 
reaUty  the  gap  Is  largely  Imaginary.  The 
joung  ones  are  breaking  laws  and  defying 
authority  Just  as  are  the  adults.  Witness  the 
many  memliers  of  Congress  who  embark  on 
phoney  Junkets  that's  stealing  from  the  peo- 
ple as  positively  as  the  hood  who  sticks  a 
gun  in  your  ribs  and  takes  your  wallet.  The 
result  is  the  same,  only  the  method  Is  dif- 
ferent. Witness  a  large  segment  of  used  car 
dealeirs  who  turn  back  the  speedometer. 
That's  stealing  also. 

Witness  the  business  and  professional 
community  who  bilks  the  government  out 
of  billions  in  legitimate  taxes  That's  steal- 
ing. Witness  the  business  giants  who  defy 
anti-trust  laws  through  varlotis  devious 
dodges;  example :  the  major  newspaper  man- 
ufacturers for  years  have  raised  the  cost  of 
newsprint  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
rate.  The  polite  name  for  the  practice  Is  col- 
lusion. 

Witness  the  labor  leaders  who  steal  from 
their  membership  and  take  kickbacks  from 
the  employers.  Witness  the  employee  who 
steals  time  and  materials  from  the  employer. 
Witness  the  degeneration  of  morals  In  nearly 
all  phases  of  communications  and  entertain- 
ment. Witness  the  disappearance  of  gentiilty 
In  the  world. 

Small  wonder  there  is  unrest  among  our 
young  people.  They  have  been  nurtured  in 
pennlasiveness:  they  have  not  been  forced 
Into  competltlTe  situations  to  steel  them  for 
the  batUes  of  every  day  life.  They  are  un- 
sure and  lack  purpoa*  and  direction.  And 
with  it  all  the  younger  generation  Is  an  as- 
tounding noble  group.  In  spite  ot  aU  the 
forces  seeking  to  tear  down  our  tradlttonal 
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codes  of  behavior  the  vatt  majority  of  them 
are  flne  youngsters  who  will.  Tm  confident, 
mold  the  future  into  a  better  society. 

The  alternative,  that,  offered  by  the  speak- 
ers last  Saturday — burn  our  universities,  tear 
down  our  government,  paralyze  our  economy 
is  a  most  sorry  alternative. 

In  spite  of  all  our  shortcomings,  the  du- 
plicity of  our  adults  in  high  and  low  places. 
In  spite  of  all  the  Immorality  and  dishonesty 
In  the  world,  tills  country  Is  making  progress 
to  a  taet'-er  world.  And  that  older  generation 
that  holds  the  reins  today  has  made  fantas- 
tic progress  towards  the  very  objectives  ex- 
pressed by  s.i  many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. 

Let  me  quote  at  length  from  an  address 
by  Eric  A.  Walker,  pre.ldent  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Its  title  is:  "Charge 
to  Graduates." 

"Tills  ceremony  marks  the  completion  of  an 
important  phase  of  your  life.  It  Is  an  occa- 
sion In  which  all  who  know  you  can  share 
in  your  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment 
But  no  one  has  m^re  pride  In  your  accom- 
pli?hm3nt  than  the  older  generation.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  that  older  generation 
how  bright  you  are.  Nor  am  I  going  to  say  we 
have  made  a  mess  of  things  and  you— the 
younger  one— are  the  hope  of  mankind.  I 
would  like  to  reverse  that  process.  For  If 
you  of  tlie  graduating  class  will  look  over 
Into  the  bleachers  to  your  left  or  right.  I  will 
re-lntroduce  you  to  representatives  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  people  ever  to  walk 
the  earth.  People  you  might  want  to  thank 
on  this  graduation  day.  These  are  people  you 
already  know — your  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents. And.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  five 
minutes.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  a  re- 
markable people  they  are  Indeed.  Let  nic 
tell  you  about  them. 

"Net  long  ago  an  educator  from  Northwest- 
ern University  by  the  name  of  Bergen  Evans, 
a  radio  performer  known  to  your  parents,  got 
together  some  facts  about  these  two  genera- 
tions— your  parents  and  grandparents.  I'd 
like  to  share  some  of  these  facts  with  you. 
"These — your  parents  and  grandparents — 
are  the  people  who  within  Just  five  decades — 
1919-1969— have  by  their  work  increased  your 
life  expectancy  by  approximately  50  per- 
cent—who while  cutting  the  working  day  by 
a  third,  have  more  than  doubled  per  capita 
cutput. 

"These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  be- 
cause of  this,  you  no  longer  have  to  fear 
epidemics  of  flu,  typhus,  dlptherla.  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mumps  that  they 
knew  in  their  youth.  And  the  dreaded  polio 
U  no  longer  a  medical  factor,  while  TB  Is 
almost  unheard  of. 

"Let  me  remind  you  that  these  remarkable 
people  lived  through  history's  greatest  de- 
pression. Many  of  these  people  know  what 
It  Is  to  be  poor,  what  It  is  to  l>e  hungry  and 
cold  And  because  of  this,  they  determined 
that  it  would  not  happen  to  you.  that  you 
would  have  a  better  life,  you  would  have  food 
lo  eat,  mlU  to  drink,  vitamins  to  nourish 
you,  a  warm  home,  better  schools  and  greater 
opportunities  to  succeed  than  they  had. 

"Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you 
are  the  Wllest.  healthiest,  brightest,  and 
probably  best  looking  generation  to  inhabit 
the  land. 

"And  because  they  were  materialistic,  you 
will  work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  Ume.  travel  to  more  dlsUnt  places, 
and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  foUow  your 
life's  ambition. 

"These  are  also  the  people  who  fought 
man's  grisliest  war.  They  are  the  people 
who  defeated  the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  and  who 
when  it  was  all  over  had  the  compassion  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  help  their  for- 
mer enemies  rebuUd  tbelr  homelanda  And 
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these  are  the  people  who  had  the  aense  to 
begin  the  United  Natloos. 

"It  was  representatives  of  these  two  gen- 
erations who  through  the  highest  court  of 
the  land  fought  racial  discrimination  at 
every  turn  to  begin  a  new  era  in  civil  rights. 

"They  built  thousands  of  high  schools, 
trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of  bet- 
ter teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
higher  education  a  very  real  possibility  for 
millions  of  youngsters — where  once  it  was 
only  the  dream  of  a  wealthy  few. 

"And  they  made  a  start — although  a  late 
one — in  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and 
in  fighting  pollution  and  the  destruction  of 
our  natural  environment.  They  set  into  mo- 
tion new  laws  giving  conservation  new  mean- 
ing and  setting  aside  land  for  you  and  your 
children  to  enjoy  for  generations  to  come, 

"They  also  hold  the  dubious  record  for 
paying  taxes — although  you  will  probably 
exceed  them  In  this. 

"WhUe  they  have  done  all  these  things, 
they  have  had  some  failures.  They  have  not 
yet  found  an  alternative  for  war.  nor  for 
racial  hatred.  Perhaps  you,  the  members  of 
this  graduating  class,  will  perfect  the  social 
mechanisms  by  which  all  men  may  follow 
their  ambitions  without  the  threat  of  force — 
so  that  the  earth  will  no  longer  need  police 
to  enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to  prevent 
some  men  from  trespassing  against  others. 
But  they — those  generations — made  more 
progress  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  than 
In  any  previous  era,  and  don't  you  forget  It. 
And,  If  your  generation  can  make  as  much 
progress  in  as  many  areas  as  these  two  gen- 
erations have,  you  should  be  able  to  solve 
a  good  m&ny  of  the  world's  remaining  Ills. 

"It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  know  the  hope  of 
these  two  generations,  that  you  find  the 
answers  to  many  of  these  problems  that 
plague  mankind. 

"But  It  won't  be  easy.  And  you  wont  do 
It  by  negative  thoughts,  nor  by  tearing  down 
or  belittling.  You  may  and  can  do  It  by 
hard  work,  humility,  hope,  and  faith  in  man- 
kind. Try  It." 


TAX-FREE       FOUNDATIONS       SEEK 
MORE  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
commission — probably  tax  free — has 
urged  more  governmental  loopholes  to 
increase  tax-free  wealth  for  the  founda- 
tions. 

The  committee  should  appropriately 
be  called  the  John  D.  Rockefeller  m 
Blue  Ribbon  Committee.  They  apparent- 
ly consider  their  charitable  progress  not 
accomplished  until  violence  and  riots 
have  completely  destroyed  the  country. 

No  longer  is  there  a  need  to  explain 
their  research  and  educational  grants — 
they  are  demonstrable — burning  all 
around  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  news  clipping  with  my  remarks: 
PAirxL    Urges    Nkw    Tax    iMCSNnvas    roa 
Foundations 
(By  Bryce  Nelson) 

Chicago. — A    national    blue-ribbon    oom- 
mission  has  urged  governmental  tax  incen- 
tives  to    give   foundations    new   sources   of 
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fundi  so  that  they  could  avoid  "the  cliarl- 
table  crlaU  of  the  IBTOa." 

The  Commiaalan  on  Foundations  and  Pil- 
vata  Philanthropy  also  urged  that  ail  foun- 
dations publish  annual  reports  and  that 
every  foundation  should  be  audited  at  least 
once  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the 
next  three  years  to  clear  away  "the  air  of  the 
lUidt  that  has  settled  on  foundations  gen- 
erally." 

The  oommisslon  estimated  that  there  were 
more  than  23,000  foundations  In  the  United 
States  and  that  only  36  per  cent  of  these 
have  been  audited  by  federal  or  state  tax 
officials  In  the  last  10  years. 

The  commission  said  that  "a  substantial 
portion  of  foundations  pay  out  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  their  asset  values."  It  reported 
that  47  per  cent  of  foundations  paid  out  less 
than  6  per  cent  of  their  asset  values  an- 
nually and  that  17  per  cent  of  foundations 
paid  out  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
their  assets. 

"The  fotmdationa  in  question  clearly  are 
not  providing  an  adequate  payout  to  society 
In  return  for  the  tax  deductions  society  has 
given  their  donors,"  the  commission  con- 
cluded. 

The  commission  was  formed  In  late  1B68  on 
the  Initiative  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  ni  to 
provide  an  Independent  appraisal  of  Ameri- 
can philanthropy  and  foundations.  Its  chair- 
man Is  Peter  G.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Bell  &  HoweU  Co. 

The  commission  said  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration should  ask  a  group  of  experts 
to  propose  new  tax  incentives  to  promote 
philanthropy  for  consideration  by  Congress 
in  1971.  It  also  suggested  a  quasi -governmen- 
tal, continuing  advisory  board  on  philan- 
thropic policy  composed  of  private  members 
"to  replace  the  haphazard  development  of 
government  policy  toward  phUanthropy  and 
charitable   organizations." 

The  creation  of  better  tax  Incentives  would 
help  make  philanthropy  less  elitist,  the 
commission  argued,  and  would  help  provide 
sorely  needed  foundations  in  areas  of  the 
country  other  than  the  Northeast. 

The  oommisslon  dismissed  allegations  that 
foundations  give  excessive  amounts  of  money 
for  International  purposes,  for  Individuals  <w 
for  voter  registration  campaigns.  Such 
charges  have  often  been  made  in  Congress 
during  past  years. 

The  commission  stated  that  only  9  per 
cent  of  foundation  grants  went  for  inter- 
national purposes  and  that  only  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  foundation  grants  went  to  voter 
registration  and  education  activities.  Of  the 
grants  going  to  Individuals,  the  commission 
said  most  were  for  research  and  scholarship 
and  "only  a  very  tiny  fraction  were  for  travel- 
study  grants." 


SLOBS  SPOIL  IT  AGAIN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or   ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Worth-Palos,  Dl.,  Reporter  Is  a  com- 
munity newspaper  noted  for  its  spirited 
editorial  page  columns  dealing  with  na- 
tional as  well  as  community  interests. 

In  a  Reporter  article  Thursday,  May 
14,  columnist  Pat  Bouchard  discusses  the 
Incident  involving  a  teenage  coffee  house 
in  Chicago  Ridge.  The  dilemma  of  com- 
plications which  brought  this  about  re- 
flect, I  am  sure,  the  behavior  problems  of 
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young  teenage  groups  which  have  oc- 
curred throughout  the  country. 

The  article  follows: 

Slobs  Spoil  It  Again 
(By  Pat  Bouchard) 

The  teen  canteen,  or  coffee  house,  in  Chi- 
cago Hidge  Is  clo&ing  again. 

This  is  sad  news  for  most  of  the  teens  in 
Worth  and  Chicago  Ridge  wtio  had  found  a 
place  to  go  on  Friday  nights  to  dance,  talk, 
eat  plzaa  and  drink  pop. 

It  la  not  closing  down  for  a  lack  of  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  kids,  the  clergy,  or  par- 
ents. It  Is  not  closing  down  for  a  lack  of  a 
meeting  place  or  enough  chaperones.  It  Is 
closing  due  to  the  apparent  uncontrollable 
anti-social  behavior  of  a  few  "rotten  ^ples" 
who  eagerly  soured  the  whole  barrel  for  the 
rest  of  the  teens. 

Because  of  a  few  malcontents  who  have 
showed  up  at  the  canteen  and  inflicted  their 
self-destructive  attitudes  and  irresponsible 
behavior  on  the  adult  cliaperones  and  kids 
as  w«ll,  the  kids  are  losing  a  fun  place.  Young 
people  who  have  no  respect  for  themselves  or 
each  other,  if  one  Judges  by  their  actions, 
who  must  prove  their  "manhood"  by  having 
Infantile  tantrums  and  screaming  obscenities 
at  the  chaperones,  threatening  physical  vio- 
lence (to  male  and  female  alike)  have  sptoiled 
a  social  meeting  ground  for  their  fellow 
teens. 

What  Is  the  answer?  Everyone  agrees  that 
those  teens  who  can  conduct  themselves 
decently  should  not  be  penalized  for  the 
actions  of  a  few  overbearing  punks. 

We  feel  the  kids  must  solve  this  one  among 
themselves.  They  must  set  up  some  reason- 
able rules  of  behavior  and  then  must  enforce 
these  rules  themselves.  Chaperones  are  al- 
vrays  a  necessary  evil;  but  we  feel  that  teens 
will  cooperate  more  with  their  peers,  if  their 
t>eers  show  that  unacceptable  beliavlor  means 
ostracism. 

So  cc»ne  one  kids — if  you  are  really  Inter- 
ested In  having  a  canteen  show  the  adults 
that  you  know  how  to  run  one.  Set  up  the 
rules  and  show  that  you  can  enforce  them 
and  the  adults  will  back  you  100  per  cent. 


ALCOHOLISM— LET  US  HELP  THEM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
turned  through  my  Sunday  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  I  was  impressed  with  a  stimu- 
lating article  on  drinking.  It  had  a  by- 
line of  Abe  Pivowltz,  and  the  news- 
paper headlined  across  the  entire  p&ge 
"For  lifillions  of  Women.  Hitting  the 
BotUe  Means  Hitting  Bottom." 

One  of  the  greatest  services  of  our 
preachers  Is  the  silent  but  effective  work 
they  do  in  bringing  alcoholics  back  into 
society.  Alcoholics  need  a  friend  they 
can  trust.  And  above  all,  alcoholics  need 
someone  who  can  lead  them  tc  God  and 
teach  them  the  power  of  prayer. 

We  all  appreciate  the  fine  work  of  Al- 
coholics Anonymous.  They  have  helped 
the  lost  to  find  their  way  back.  To  AA, 
the  pastors  In  our  neighborhood  church. 
and  to  all  who  are  giving  a  helping 
hand — America  says  thank  you.  be- 
cause we  have  a  big  job  ahead. 

Here  Is  this  provocative  story: 
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Poa  Mn-LioNS  or  Women 

BoTTLK  Means  HrmN^ 
"I  waved  at  my  son  and 
until  I  passed  out  drunk  in 
Joan.  37.  a  shapely  housewife 
holies  Anonymoxis  meeting 

"Mom."  my  son  said 
ever  want  you  to  see  me  plas 

Joan  hesitated  for  a  mon  ent 
at  her  Intent  audience.  They 
aglngly. 

"That  was  my  bottom," 
joined  AA.  I  started  living 
crying  and  started  trying." 
They  understood. 
Each  of  the  women  present 
own  bottom  on  the  road 
bell."  Each  listened  and 
and  deep  down  their  thoughts 
own  bitter,  unhappy,  destrictlv 

They  too  had  their  storl 
while  drunk  were  tragic: 

"I    wrapped    my   car    around 
landed    in    the    hospital 
skull." 

"I  battered  my  child  a 
a  fit  of  rage." 

"I  took  an  overdose  of  s 
slashed  my  wrists  In  a  statfe 
"I  was  caught  shopUf  tlni ; 
Jail." 

••I  burned  down  my 
with  a  cigarette  and  a 
band." 

Most  bad  started  drlnklnb 
bad    alcoholic    parents    an< 
fearful,  bored,  lonely  and  u 
nlcate.  They  drank  compul 
difficult  situations,  they 
anxiety,  tension  and  Inner 
"I  felt  terribly  guilty  and 
said  a  27-year-old  television 
of  two  children.  "I  was 
couldn't  control  myself.  I 
sbakes.  I  hit  bottom  when 
me  sneaking  a  morning  d^lnk 
room.  I  felt  ashamed  and 
AA.  Here  I  am.  I  saved  my 
touched  a  drop  In  eight 

Of   the  80  million   peopfc 
States  who  drink  alcoholic 
wine,   whiskey.   Uqu 
million  are  alcoholics  in 
help.  Approximately  one-thjrd 
these  are  women.  They 
clety  and  directly  affect 
members,  friends,  employe^ 
neighbors.  Only  about  3 
Row  types. 

Says  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberi ; 
tary  for  health  and  scien 
U.S.  Department  of  Healtli 
Welfare :    "Alcoholism    Is 
health  problem  In  the  nation 
heart  disease,  mental  llln^ 
the  top  cause  of  Illness 

According  to  the  Nattona 
holism,  a  leading  voluntary 
than  80  affiliates  throughou  l 
holism  "makes  a  person  mpre 
such  chronic  diseases  as 
diabetes,  emphysema,  gout 
sure  and  heart  attack.' 
**50  per  cent  of  all  first 
hospitals."  and  for  an 
social    evils,   from   automctblle 
divorce  to  assaults. 

Alcoholics  are  not  "bad 
medical    specialists.    "The  r 
Everyone  agrees  the  stlgm  i 
alcoholic  woman.  She  Is 
home." 

"Many  of  these  women 
Stanley  E.  Oltlow.  aasoci 
sor   of  medicine   at   the 
School  here,  "are  bidden 
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drinkers,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  their  lives 
had  become  unmanageable  because  of  alco- 
hol. They  draw  the  drapes  when  their  bus- 
bands  leave  for  work  and  start  drinking." 

"The  earlier  you  recognize  the  signs."  says 
Mrs.  Marty  Mann,  founder  and  consultant 
to  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
a  noted  authority  in  the  field,  "the  earlier 
you  can  stop  the  terrible  physical,  emo- 
tional and  financial  damage."  She  adds:  ""It 
Isnt  necessary  to  "fall  In  the  gutter"  before 
you  stop  drinking.  Just  watch  for  the  signs."" 
According  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  National  Center  for 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcoholism,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  warning  signals: 

Need  to  drink  before  facing  certain  situa- 
tions. 

Frequent  drinking  sprees. 

Progressive  increase  in  consumption  of 
alcohol. 

Solitary  drinking. 

Monday -morning  absenteeism. 

Frequent  disputes  about  drinking. 

Blackouts  or  loss  of  memory. 

Says  the  NCPCA:  "An  individual  may  prob- 
ably be  considered  an  alcoholic  if  he  con- 
tinues to  drink  even  though  his  drinking 
consistently  causes  headaches,  gastric  dis- 
tress, hangover  or  consistently  causes  trouble 
with  wife,  employer  or  police."' 

There  are  approximately  425.000  members 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  In  15.000  groups  in 
90  countries.  Other  organizations  helping  the 
alcoholic  include  Al-Anon.  for  spouses  and 
members  of  the  family;  Alateen,  for  13  to 
20-year-old  sons  and  daughters  of  alcoholic 
parents:  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism. 
slate  municipal  and  community  clinics, 
church,  employer  and  various  social  agencies. 
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WALTER  REUTHER 


of  US.  Nonetheless,  In  these  times,  we  will 
remember  his  example  and  the  unfin- 
ished work  he  left  behind. 

To  his  loved  ones   goes  our  sincere 
sympathy. 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  Congress  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can and  a  real  leader  among  men,  Mr. 
Walter  Reuther. 

As  a  labor  leader.  Walter  Reuther  dis- 
played a  shrewdness  and  a  driving  deter- 
mination which  won  him  the  respect  of 
all  those  who  knew  him.  His  skill  and 
dedication  were  invaluable  in  labor  vic- 
tories which  improved  the  lot  of  the 
workingman  in  this  country. 

Indeed,  it  is  apparent  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  man  have  made  the  United 
States  a  better  place  for  all  of  us. 

As  great  ais  they  may  have  been,  the 
accomplishments  of  Walter  Reuther  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  labor  field.  Reuther 
was  also  a  leader  in  forming  the  social 
conscience  of  this  country.  When  lesser 
men  protected  their  own  interests  or 
spoke  timidly  of  what  could  be  done.  Reu- 
ther demanded  the  action  necessary  to 
bring  the  social  justice  which  was  so  of- 
ten lacking  in  our  economy. 

For  this,  we  are  especially  indebted  to 
him. 

Because  the  times  demand  the  lead- 
ership of  such  a  man  today  perhaps  more 
than  ever,  the  strong  leadership  of  Wal- 
ter Reuther  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMERS-CONSER- 
VATIONIST PAR  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  protection  of  our  environment 
is  uppermost  in  many  of  our  minds,  from 
the  President  on  dowTi,  I  think  we  should 
pay  our  respects  to  one  group  of  individ- 
uals which  has  been  deeply  involved  in 
the  consei-vation  of  our  resources  for 
many  years — the  American  farmer. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wausau  Daily 
Record-Herald  indicates,  for  example, 
that  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  farmers 
have  been  spending  over  S5  million  per 
year  in  out-of-pocket  costs  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  prevention  of  pollution.  Even 
with  their  limited  incomes,  our  farmers 
still  invest  5  to  10  percent  of  their  profits 
in  soil  and  water  conservation.  They  in- 
stall drainage  structures  to  capture  and 
carry  off  the  water  safely  and  to  prevent 
silt  and  fertilizer  contamination  of  our 
streams. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmer  has 
respect  for  his  land,  and  he  has  not  been 
stingy  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  it.  More 
than  that,  he  has  replaced  rhetoric  about 
our  environment  with  action,  to  an  ex- 
tent most  of  us  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
Unfortunately,  the  farmer's  ability  to 
preserve  and  conserve  our  water  and  land 
resources  may  be  seriously  hampered  if 
the  President's  1971  budget  becomes  law. 
That  budget  calls  for  the  elimination 
of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram— ACP — and  provides  no  authori- 
zation to  place  additional  acreage  in  the 
cropland  adjustment  program— CAP. 
These  two  programs  have  as  their  objec- 
tives the  restoration  and  improvement  of 
soil  fertility,  the  reduction  of  erosion 
caused  by  wind  and  water  and  the  diver- 
sion of  land  from  the  production  of  un- 
needed  crops  to  uses  that  will  promote 
the  development  and  conservation  of  our 
soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tional resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  totally  disagree  with  the 
decision  to  discontinue  these  programs. 
Furthermore.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  President  can  gut  these  land  and 
water  conservation  programs  in  his 
budget,  and  at  the  same  time,  call  in  his 
message  on  the  environment  for  more 
programs  which  would  provide  for  the 
reforestation  and  increased  use  of  farm- 
land for  recreational  purposes. 

Words  cannot  do  a  job  that  only  ade- 
quate programs  and  funding  can.  Let  us 
give  the  farmers  the  tools  they  have  so 
effectively  used  in  the  past  to  conserve 
our   envirorunent  by   giving   them   the 
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funds  they  need  for  the  ACP  and  CAP 
programs. 

The  above-mentioned  Record-Herald 
article  follows: 

F/VEMEaS   LSAOINO   POX-LTTTION    FlOHT 

(By  Peter  Laazewskl) 
The   rural    American   businessman ,   more 
commonly  known  as  th«  farmer,  has  been 
spending  more  In  the  fight  against  poUu- 
tlon  than  bis  dty  cousin. 

In  Wisconsin,  records  abow  that  he  has 
been  spending  over  $5  mllUon  annually  in 
out-of-the-pocket  coeta  for  the  reduction 
and  prevention  of  pollution.  Even  here  In 
Marathon  County  the  farmers  have  been 
Investing  about  •2M,000  annuaUy  on  their 
land. 

The  farmer  has  been  Installing  drainage 
structures  such  as  sod  waterways,  ditches, 
terraces  and  strlpcropping  to  capture  and 
carry  off  the  water  safely  so  that  there  wlU 
toe  a  reduction  of  silt  and  fertilizer  enter- 
ing our  streams.  He  has  been  Installing 
ponds  In  draws  to  capttire  and  slow  down 
the  velocity  of  the  rain  waters  at  flood  times. 
This  enables  the  silt  to  settle  before  the 
water  enter*  our  streams  and  rlvei*.  This 
businessman  Invests  In  his  stream  btJiks  by 
hauling  in  rlprapplng,  seeding  and  fencing 
the  area  from  catUe.  Needless  to  say  theae 
practices  and  many  more  reduce  erosion  and 
erosion  and  pollution  are  one  and  the  same. 
It  is  common  to  see  farmers  wbo  net  be- 
tween »4.000  to  »8,000  per  year  to  spend 
five  to  10  per  cent  of  tbelr  proflta  back  on 
their  land  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
each  year.  It  Is  understandable  why  the 
farmer  has  been  doing  so  much  more  for 
the  care  of  soil  and  water.  He  U  the  care- 
taker or  steward  of  every  acre  of  aoU.  every 
spring  or  stream,  each  tree  within  his  fence 
line.  He  realizes  his  very  Uvellhood  depends 
on  thla  care.  UnUke  the  tirban  person,  he 
la  more  personally  Involved  wltb  nature, 
water  and  soil.  He  would  not  be  a  fanner 
long  If  be  dldnt  have  this  sense  of  care. 

Of  course  the  fight  against  pollution  Is  a 
never  ending  one.  Much  has  been  done  by  the 
rural  American  In  the  past  4><  years  and 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  especially  by 
thoae  of  tu  who  lire  In  the  dtlea. 

As  a  aoclety,  because  of  our  complacency 
In  matters  eonoemlng  pollution,  we  will 
probably  Uve  to  see  the  day  when  our  water 
bill  will  be  greater  than  our  other  utility 
bills. 

The  dangerous  aspects  of  pollution  Is  that 
It  doesn't  appear  all  at  once  ao  we  can  no- 
tice It.  Pollution,  like  cancer,  sometimes 
occtirs  alowly  ao  that  by  the  time  It's  dla- 
covered  It's  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It. 

SECRETARY  HARDIN'S  DOTIATIVE 
APPLAUDED 
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Mr.  Hardin  has  reported  that  four 
products  not  covered  by  present  daliy 
quotas  are  being  shipped  Into  the  United 
States  in  tiling  new  amounts,  including 
an  ice  cream  product,  chocolate  crumb, 
animal  feeds  with  milk  derivative  base, 
and  certain  cheeses. 

It  is  significant  that  all  these  products 
indicated  by  Secretary  Hardin  have  only 
appeared  recently  on  the  international 
trade  scene.  One  began  in  1968  and  the 
other  three  did  not  appear  in  Interrm- 
tional  commerce  until  after  January  6. 
1969,  a  date  on  which  new  quota  restric- 
tions became  complete. 

Certainly,  the  seriousness  of  this  whole 
dairy  imports  situation  Is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  dairy  imports  rose  77  per- 
cent in  the  January-March  period  from 
the  first  quarter  of  1969.  The  Imports 
amounted  to  0.5  billion  poimds  of  milk 
equivalent. 

Obviously.  Secretary  Hardin's  action 
could  result  in  a  crackdown  on  the  exotic 
new  milk  derivative  concoctions  that 
have  been  dreamed  up  to  circumvent  UJ8. 
dairy  quota  imports.  Kir.  Hardin's  move 
to  trigger  a  Tariff  Commission  investiga- 
tion of  these  illicit  items  is  certainly  war- 
ranted and  certainly  welcome. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  kutnxsota 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1979 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  l^peaker.  Agriculture 
Secretary  CUfford  Hardin's  recent  ini- 
tiative In  seeking  to  roll  back  illegal, 
price-depressing  dairy  product  Imports 
should  be  applauded  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  adeqiuate  income  for  UB. 
dairymen. 

On  May  13,  Secretary  Hardin  declared 
that  more  loopholes  have  developed  in 
dairy  import  ooQtrol  laws.  He  has  there- 
fore put  the  Tariff  Commission  to  work 
investigating  possible  way  to  dose  them. 


CAMPUS  DISORDER— ACCIDENT 
OR  DESIGN? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NCW   RAMTSaiU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  more  "sophisticated"  of  those 
teaching  young  people  have  taught  them 
that  any  thought  of  a  communist  con- 
spiracy is  neanderthal  thinking  from 
the  McCarthy  era.  Despite  the  nndwiia- 
ble  fact  that  it  is  the  Soviet  Union — 
Communist — that  finances  North  Viet- 
nam's war  against  South  Vietnam  and 
the  killing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans and  without  which  North  Vietnam 
could  not  last  2  months — or  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  it  is  the  Soviet  Unioa 
that  supplies  Nasser  of  Egypt  with  aims 
and  now  Soviet  pilots  for  use  against 
Israel— it  is  suggested  and  even  stated 
empirically,  that  somehow  detente  with 
communism  Is  today's  new  mode,  and 
viable  as  welL 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the 
reading  of  Henry  J.  Taylor's  recent  col- 
umn appearing  in  the  Btonchester,  VS.., 
nnion-Leader  relating  to  campus  dls- 
OTders.  Of  course  there  is  resentment 
against  the  widely  misunderstood  in- 
volvement in  Indochina — but  campus 
disorder  has  frequently  had  common  or- 
ganizers of  violence.  Who  are  they?  Who 
pays  them? 

The  column  referred  to,  follows: 

RxB  Hanb  in  Camfus  DisoaBxaa 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
Are  part  of  the  campus  disorders  a  Red 
plot?  Ton  be  the  Jndge.  For  a  perUoua  fea- 
ture of  our  day  U  that  too  many  peopla  ara 
either  too  dvlUaed.  too  invKpertvocvl,  toe 
distracted  or  too  dense  to  gnMp  the  docu- 
mented truth. 
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We  are  being  brainwashed  whenever  w 
are  told  that  the  thrust  here  Is  not  organlECd. 
The  CIA  and  FBI  both  know  that  the  cen- 
ter for  It  Is  In  Prague,  within  the  shadow  of 
the  Ruayne  Airport.  There  the  Immense  so- 
called  International  Union  of  Students,  fi- 
nanced and  brain-trusted  by  Moscow,  is  aup- 
porting  university  anarchists  bere  and 
throughout  the  free  world. 

The  Kremlin  departmentalliies  this  place 
Into  "country  desks."  Each  section  supervises 
a  country.  Cunningly,  each  tailors  the  "is- 
suee"  for  each  country.  NaturaUy.  the  lUS 
drums  on  the  Vietnam  Issue  bere  and  "Peace  1 
Peace!  Peace!"  to  further  a  Red  victory  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  Pole.  Vlod  Konarskl.  a  man  with  a  bite 
like  a  saber  tooth  ttger,  supervises  the  Brit- 
ish thrust.  "The  IU8  vehicle  there  is  the  mili- 
tant Radical  Student  Alliance  In  London. 
Two  subdivisions  are  supervised  by  Jean 
Bougareau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Martin  Abeln. 
who  is  Dutch. 

In  Eire  the  HTS  thrust,  locally  called  the 
IntemaUonal  Movement,  is  based  at  Trinity 
CoUege.  Dublin.  The  lUS  superrlaor  Is  Har- 
dlal  Slnh  Bains,  a  naturalized  Canadian  bom 
In  India. 

A  Bains  sidekick  is  Ralph  Schoenman.  S4. 
the  student  ahepberd  of  the  Bertand  Rus- 
sell Peace  Foundation — the  man  who  con- 
cocted the  mock  trial  of  Prealdent  Johnson 
In  Stockholm  In  protest  against  Vietnam. 
Iron-fisted  Schoenman  served  a  "martyr" 
stretch  In  Montjoy  Prlaon.  Dublin.  Britain 
baxmed  Scboezunan  and  Scotland  Tard 
cau^t  him.  To  the  dismay  of  the  CIA  and 
FBI,  Schoenman  had  an  American  paasport. 
In  West  Germany  the  BerUn  police  docu- 
mented the  inS'a  control  of  Rudolf  Dutachke 
("Red  Rudl")  when  Dutschke  was  arrested 
on  April  11,  1W8,  during  riots  In  nearly  all 
the  West  German  unlversltlea. 

In  France  the  lUS  thruat  is  supenrlaed  by 
Daniel  Cohn-Bendlt  (Btfore  you  can  build 
you  must  destroy),  wbo  U  not  even  a 
n«iichman.  He's  German.  The  auoceas,  typi- 
fied by  the  March  3  Natarre  campus  ntayhem 
which  saw  Dean  Paul  Rlcouer  kidnapped  and 
125  policemen  Injured,  has  all  but  paralyzed 
French  education.  University  faculty  mem- 
ber* are  brutallxed  and  kidnapped  almost 
dally. 

Tbe  FreiKb  Parliament  has  ena<rt*ri  a 
tmiverslty  relorm  law.  In  it  the  campuses  are 
supposed  to  be  autonomous.  But  by  staging 
demonstraUons  Identical  with  thooe  here  the 
continued  attacks  have  forced  Education 
Minister  OUver  Quldiard  to  open  France's 
canvuses  to  police  Jurladlctton  by  declaring 
university  grounds  to  be  pubUc  thcnx>ugh- 
fares. 

President  Georges  Pompidou  hlmarif  has 
stated.  In  deaperatton.  that  "thara  la  no 
security  on  many  major  campuses  in 
France." 

I  had  lunch  In  New  Tork  not  long  ago  with 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  Aldo  Moro.  Italy, 
too,  has  enacted  a  new  university  reform  law. 
Mr.  Moro,  HiwtMtif  a  profeaBor,  sponsored  It. 
"But  what  can  w  do?"  1m  asked.  "In  my 
country,  as  In  France,  your  country  and 
throughout  the  free  world,  the  Reds'  tech- 
nique la  always  to  up  their  demands  with 
erery  concession  tbey  gain." 

JapansM  Premier  Ktaakn  Sato  apoka 
similarly  on  his  visit  bera.  He  aalcl  that  last 
yeu*  student  arrests  In  canipua  disorders  ex- 
ceeded 14,000  (ours  exceeded  3,600)  and  that 
the  lUS  thrust  has  reduced  Japanese  edu- 
cation to  a  shambles.  The  lUS  vehicle  there 
la  the  Immimat  Zengakuren  atudant  orga- 
nization along  with  the  five  other  factlona. 

In  addition  to  Its  thrusts  In  Europe,  Asia. 
LaUn  America  and  the  United  8Ut«s  the  lUS 
now  mna  tarrorlat  training  oenteia  for 
Atncan  atudenta.  Tbe  CIA  has  uncovered 
tbmn  m  Budaiteat  and  Waraaw  and  Lelpalg, 
Bwnau  and  Bautaen,  Bast  Germany.  These 
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bave  trained  and  sent  back 
homelands  more  than  1.000 
rectlonlsts  in  the  past  six 
anarchists  are  entrenched  In 
the  way  from  Morocco  on  th^ 
down  to  the  border  of  the 
Africa. 

There's  no  Alfred  Hltchco*  k 
what  Is  happening  here,  nor  th( 
that  accompanies  It.  Of  cour 
blind  as  one  who  will  not  see. 
America!  "It  cant  happen 
dangerous  philosophy.  It  will 
still  refuse  to  wake  up  and 
a  ^ade. 


their  African 

students  insur- 

mon  ths.  The  ItlSs 

^e  colleges  all 

Atlantic  clear 

Uiilon  of  South 


h?re 
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CRISIS  AND  THE  CONGRESS 
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mystery  In 
brainwashing 
«,  none  Is  so 
But  wake  up, 
is  totally 
happen  If  we 
call    a   spade 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALirOBNl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKS  ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  over  7  years  an  a  Congress- 
man, I  cannot  recall  any  iiisue  which  so 
prompted  a  massive  show  of  public  con- 
cern than  has  President  Ni:  ton's  Invasion 
of  Cambodia. 

As  of  this  morning,  mj  Washington 
office  has  received  over  5,000  letters 
either  condemning  or  praii  ing  this  new- 
est military  adventure. 

My  district  office  In  Lo!    Angeles  has 
been  literally  swamped  wit  i  phone  calls. 
Petitions  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
over  1,000  names  a  day. 

Of  course,  most  of  these  views  come 
from  young  Americans. 

But.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  so 
many  members  of  what  they  themselves 
term  "the  silent  majority"  also  have  re- 
sponded— many  of  them,  admittedly,  for 
the  first  time. 

And  while  it  Is  understandably  diffi- 
cult to  come  up  with  a  precise  count,  the 
overwhelming  Indication  14  one  of  shock, 
outrage,  and  vehement  disagreement 
with  President  Nixon's  position.  At  first, 
the  mail  ran  around  26  to  1  against  the 
President;  recently,  that  I'atio  has  nar- 
rowed down.  But,  even,  say,  a  mere  10  to 
1  ratio  represents  a  massiire  repudiation 
of  existing  policy. 

Yet.  that  is  only  one  facet  of  the  cur- 
rent situation.  j 

On  the  surface  the  issjue  at  hand  is 
that  of  the  Cambodian!  invasion — no 
matter  how  successful  thai  move  Is.  A  bit 
deeper  Is  the  tougher  question  of  the 
constitutional  powers  granted  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  laake  and  wage 
war. 

By  takinfe  unilateral  aciion,  the  Presi- 
dent has,  in  fact,  created  «  constitutional 
crisis— a  testing  of  the  will  of  Congress 
versus  the  will  of  the  Executive  to  estab- 
lish policy — a  testing  of  tie  Constitution 
itself. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  rulp  of  law — and 
1  believe  it  must  be  obeyed  by  everyone 
in  this  country,  includinid  the  President. 
By  ordering  American  troops  into 
Cambodia  without  prio4  congressional 
authorization,  the  President  clearly 
usurped  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress— and    only    Congrfss — to    declare 


war.  Richard  Nixons  blatant  usurpa- 
tion of  congressional  authority  could  not 
be  more  clear  cut. 

First  Vietnam.  Earlier  this  year  we 
found  out  about  Laos — and  we  are  still 
uncovering  more  and  more  about  Amer- 
ican military  operations  there.  Now 
it  is  Cambodia.  Still  left,  of  course,  is 
Thailand — and  the  uprising  there  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  that  country  has 
been  raging  for  the  last  few  years  with 
relatively  little  public  notice. 

Indeed,  what  we  are  seeing  is  a  true 
domino  theory — but  this  time  it  is  the 
American  military  strategists  pushing 
down  the  tiles. 

And  where  does  it  put  us?  Right  on 
the  threshold  of  ever-increasing  involve- 
ment all  over  the  globe,  and  the  way 
things  are  happening,  we  could  go  over 
that  threshold  without  Congress  having 
any  voice  whatsoever  in  the  decisions. 

But,  there  is  an  alternative,  a  way 
open  for  the  Congress  to  once  again 
rightfully  assert  its  role  in  direction  of 
our  Nation. 

I  see  more  than  a  fair  chance  that 
over  the  coming  weeks  Congress  will 
force  major  and  substantive  changes  In 
American  military  policy.  Such  changes 
would  constitute  a  first  s*ep  in  removal 
of  the  American  military  power  presence 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  must  realize  that  the  onus  is  upon 
Congress  today.  The  students  and  other 
protesters  gather  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
not  because  they  like  us  and  admire  us 
but  because  we  represent  their  last  fad- 
ing hopes,  because  they  see  that  the 
executive  branch  will  not  adjust — in 
meaningful  terms— to  the  rising  tide  of 
dissent. 

We  feel  the  brunt  of  the  criticism  and 
push  today  because  we  must  assume  our 
responsibilities — our  constitutional  pow- 
ers—to end  this  wasteful  tragic  war 
which  has  so  divided  our  country. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  Amer- 
ican troops  could  be  brought  back  home 
by  Labor  Day  if  the  Congress  cuts  back 
military  appropriations — and  I  intend 
again  to  vote  that  way. 

In  simple  terms,  it  is  "put  up  or  shut 
up"  time  for  Congress.  In  the  next  few 
weeks  we  will  be  separating  the  men 
from  the  boys.  Those  Congressmen  who 
fail  to  vote  against  military  spending  are 
as  responsible  for  the  mess  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  if  they  were  sitting  in  the  White 
House  with  Mr.  Nixon. 

If  Congress  showed  guts,  we  could  be 
out  of  Indochina,  and.  In  fact,  that  Is 
probably  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
"win"  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sent  to  the 
Speakers  table  two  petitions  from  groups 
protesting  the  President's  poUcies  in 
Cambodia.  These  petitions  reflect  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  in  the  coming 
days,  I  plan  to  keep  bringing  this  types  of 
peaceful  dissent  before  the  Congress.  We 
must  listen  now;  we  cannot  afford  the 
tragedj'  that  ignoring  the  wUl  of  the 
people  may  force  upon  us. 


MANS  rNHUMANTTY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


CONGRESSMAN  WENDELL  WYATT 
REPORTS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OP  oascoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  I  think  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  get  the  views  of  our 
constituents  on  the  Issues  facing  the 
Nation  today. 

I  am  sending  out  my  questionnaires,  as 
I  do  every  year,  polling  the  residents  of 
my  district  on  a  few  of  the  more  crucial 
issues  confronting  us. 

In  this  day  of  instant  communication, 
I  believe  people  are  more  aware  of  both 
national  and  International  events  than 
at  any  time  in  history.  And  I  believe  they 
are  anxious  for  this  forum  to  express 
their  views. 

I  regret,  because  of  the  speed  of  events 
these  past  several  months,  that  some 
areas  which  I  would  like  to  have  Included 
in  my  questionnaire  are  omitted.  This  Is 
primarily  because  of  the  time  element 
in  getting  a  questionnaire  drafted  and 
printed.  I  believe,  however,  that  basi- 
cally the  major  areas  of  national  concern 
are  covered,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
these  questions  with  my  colleagues: 

CONCRZSSMAN     WENDELL    WYATT    REPORTS 

April  1970 
Dear  Friend:  Perhaps  never  In  this  na- 
tions history  have  we  been  confronted  with 
Issues  as  complex  and  pressing  as  those  we 
face  today.  The  Vietnam  conflict.  Inflation, 
the  environment,  crime — these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  problems  demanding  the  Immediate 
attention  of  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  the  sixth  year  In  a  row,  I  am  asking  for 
your  guidance  on  Issues  with  this  question- 
naire. Your  views  are  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance to  me.  While  the  final  responsibility 
for  my  voting  record  rests  with  me  alone,  the 
excellent  response  to  my  previous  question- 
naires has  been  very  helpful  to  me  In  formu- 
lating my  legislative  Judgments. 

A  simple  YES  or  NO  answer  may  not  fully 
express  yovir  feelings.  In  such  case,  joui  fur- 
ther comments  are  welcomed  and  will  be  of 
great  value  to  me. 

To  return  this  questionnaire,  simply  fold 
tt  ovw  and  affix  a  six  cent  stamp.  Please  do 
NOT  seal  It  with  staples  or  tape.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wendell  Wtatt, 
Member    o/    Congress.    First    District. 
Oregon. 
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1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  the  Nixon 
Administration  Is  handling  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  War? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

2.  Should  the  President  order  an  immedi- 
ate and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

3.  The  United  States  has  never  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  Red  China.  Do  you 
favor  softening  of  the  U.S.  position  and  talks 
leading  to  possible  diplomatic  recognition 
of  mainland  China? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  limited  ABM  system 
recommended  by  President  Nixon? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

6.  Foreign  Aid : 

<a)  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
extend  military  aid  to  other  nations? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

(b)  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
extend  economic  aid  to  other  nations? 
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No  opinion  — 

14.  President  Nixon  and  Vice  President 
Agnew: 

How  would  you  rate  their  performance  in 
office? 

President  Nixon : 

Excellent  — 

Good  — 

Pair  — 

POOT  — 

Vic-  President  Agnew: 
Excellent  — 
Oood  — 
Pair  — 
Poor  — 

My  sincere  thanks  for  taking  this  time  to 
an.swer  my  qviestlonnalre. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  Wtatt. 
JIf  ember  of  Congress. 


No  — 

No  opinion  — 

6.  When  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  resolved, 
would  you  favor  abolishing  the  present  draft 
system  for  an  all-volunteer  Army? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

7.  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  action 
In  closing  the  United  States  Consulate  in 
Rhodesia? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

8.  To  get  families  off  welfare.  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  a  work  Incentive  and  Job 
training  progtam  while  guaranteeing  a  basic 
level  of  flnancial  assistance.  Do  you  favor  this 
alternative  to  the  present  welfare  system? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

9.  What,  In  your  opinion,  are  the  top 
domestic  Issues  confronting  the  United 
States  today?  Please  rate  them  1, 2, 3,  etc. 

(a)  Inflation  — 

(b)  Environment  — 

(c)  Civil  Rights  — 

(d)  Drug  Abuse  — 

(e)  Law  and  order  — 
(I)   Campus  Disorders  — 
(g)   Housing  — 

(h)  Other  ■ 

10.  Should  the  Congress  place  a  celling 
on  the  total  amount  any  one  person  may 
receive  under  the  Federal  farm  subsidy 
program? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  prc^osal 
for  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  In 
Social  Security  beneflt  payments? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

13.  Would  you  favor  passage  of  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  by  the  Congress 
to  permit  voluntary  non-denominational 
prayer   In   public   schools? 

Yes  — 

No  — 

No  opinion  — 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  proposal  before  Con- 
gress amending  the  Constitution  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  187 

Yes  — 

No  — 


TENNIS  FANS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OP    aCARTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
tennis  fans  will  gather  at  the  Washing- 
ton HUton  Racquet  Club  to  watch 
doubles  teams  from  the  executive  branch 
meet  teams  from  the  Ccxigress.  This 
friendly  confrontation  is  for  charity,  to 
help  raise  money  for  the  Washington 
area  tennis  patrons'  program  of  teaching 
underprivileged  children  how  to  play 
tennis.  Last  year,  about  2,000  children 
and  high  school  students  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  learned  the  fundamentals  of 
the  game  through  this  program. 

For  those  interested  in  the  lineup  of 
players,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  May  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ingtonian  magazine,  in  which  C.  Al- 
phonso  Smith  rates  "The  Top  10  Tennis 
Players  in  Official  Washington."  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  Mr.  Smith's  judgments  can 
be  trusted,  tomorrow's  matches  should 
provide  some  truly  great  moments  in 
sport.  As  one  of  the  game's  toprated 
spectators,  I  wish  my  colleagues  well 
in  their  contests  for  a  worthy  cause. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Top  Tennis  Platess  in  Official 
Wasrinoton 

(By  C.  Alphonso  Smith) 
When  Richard  Milbous  Nixon  prepared  to 
occupy  the  premlsee  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  It  was  widely  predicted  that  he 
would  name  Sam  Snead  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Dean  Beman  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  Arnold  Palmer  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

They  might  have  made  It,  too,  except  for 
Bryce  Harlow,  an  Oklahoma  boy  who  went 
all  the  way  to  Congress  and  then  to  the 
White  Ho\]se,  first  as  an  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  then  as  heaid  of  Congres- 
sional liaison  for  President  Nixon.  Bryce  Is 
a  politician  first  and  a  tennis  player  second. 
He  can  also  count.  Bryce  explained  to  Mr. 
Nixon:  "Mr.  President,  there  are  five  million 
golfers  In  this  nation.  You  have  the  vote  of 
every  one  of  them  In  the  pocket  of  your  goU 
bag,  zippeted  up.  But  the  sporting  houses — 
I  mean  the  sporting  goods  houses — ^report 
that  seven  mlUlon  people  in  the  USA  play 
tennis — more  than  any  other  sport." 

Bryce  did  not  have  to  belabor  the  point. 
Mr.  Nixon,  who  oould  teach  FDR  a  thing  or 
two  about  politics,  passed  the  word:  "Find 
me  some  tennis  players."  Bryce  went  to  work, 
and  soon  National  Airport  was  disgorging 
tennis  players  at  a  positively  alarming  rate. 
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Bryce  was  one  of  the  first  appolnfanents 
made  by  Mr.  Nixon.  As  "assistant  to  the 
President,"  his  initial  assignment  was  to 
refurbish  the  White  House  court.  LBJ's 
beagles  bad  looked  upon  the  net  poets 
as  shortened  telephone  poles.  When  this 
was  completed.  Bryce  was  given  carte 
blanche  to  rebuild  the  courts  at  Camp  David 
These  were  to  be  used  as  an  out-of-town, 
away-from-the-prylng-eyes-of -appointees  to 
high  administrative  posts.  We  can  now  re- 
veal that  the  reason  Bryce  was  often  slow 
in  returning  Congressmen's  calls  was  that 
he  was  out  on  the  court  trying  out  aspirants 
to  the  Washington  scene. 

Once  Bryce  had  Interested  the  President 
In  bringing  tennis  players  to  Washington, 
the  question  was  how  to  stop  him.  When  Mr. 
Nixon  appointed  SUnley  R.  Resor  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  because  his  wife  had  an  ex- 
cellent forehand,  Bryce  decided  It  was  time 
to  call  a  halt.  He  managed  a  compromise  with 
the  President,  persuading  him  to  name  Emll 
Mosbacher,  Jr.,  an  Internationally  famed 
yachtsman,  as  Chief  of  Protocol.  Mosbacher 
actually  got  the  Job  because  he  Is  a  tennis 
player,  but  at  least  the  public  knew  him  as 
the  second  best  helmsman  (next  to  "Corny" 
Shields)  In  yachting. 

As  soon  as  he  had  the  golf  and  tennis  vote 
well  In  hand,  Mr.  Nixon  turned  to  football. 
In  grateful  appreciation  for  lining  up  the 
12  million  votes  of  golf  and  tennis  players. 
Harlow  was  promoted  to  "counselor  to  the 
President"  and  was  relieved  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  sporting  vote.  Lack  of  Bryce's 
leadership  was  Immediately  evidenced  In  the 
Penn  State  Incident  which  cost  the  Pres- 
ident 62,867  Nlttany  Uon  votes — fortunately 
a  mere  drop  in  the  Whlttler  College  water- 
bucket. 

This  loss  was  more  than  offset  by  Mr. 
Nixon's  phone  calls  to  every  quarterback  In 
the  National  and  American  football  leagues 
This  program  was  recommended  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Stans.  Mr.  Stans  hoped 
that  these  calls  might  halt  the  decline  In 
AT&T  stock,  now  Jocularly  referred  to  on 
Wall  Street  as  the  "widows  mite, "  and  thus 
bolster  the  economy. 

But  on  with  the  naming — and  Justifying — 
of  our  First  Tens. 

Joseph  Blatchford,  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Is  clearly  entlUed  to  the  ntimber  one 
position.  He  Is  the  only  top  government 
official  who  has  played  in  both  the  Wimble- 
don and  Forest  Hills  championships.  Joe 
quit  playing  tennis  in  the  late  1950's  when 
earning  a  living  became  of  some  Importance. 
But  when  the  White  House  inquired  about 
his  backhand,  Joe  rushed  from  the  phone 
to  the  tennis  court.  His  Job  permits  him 
to  play  In  Kabul  and  Katmandu  and  Kam- 
ala  and  Khartoum,  but  he  has  not  escaped 
my  scouts.  They  say  he  has  regained  enough 
of  his  former  skill  to  get  the  nod  as  the  best 
in  official  Washington. 

It  was  magnanimous  tot  Bryce  Harlow  to 
let  Joe  come  to  Washington,  because  the 
FBI  report  on  Blatchford  said  simply :  "Strong 
all-court  game.  No  apptarent  weakness."  But 
Bryce  needed  competition  to  Improve  his 
own  game.  As  one  might  expect,  the  Harlow 
game  is  marked  by  craftiness.  He  rates  the 
number  two  spot. 

The  number  three  rating  goes  to  Alabama's 
rising  star.  Postmaster  General  Winton 
Blount.  He  wins  hands  down  as  the  most 
avid  tennis  player  In  the  Cabinet.  Since  the 
principal  Job  of  the  Postmaster  General  la 
to  oversee  a  decrease  in  mall  service  and  • 
sizeable  increase  In  the  annual  postal  deficit, 
"Red"  Blount  has  plenty  of  time  to  work 
on  his  own  service.  WanUng  a  readily  avaU- 
able  partner,  Blount  named  Kenneth  House- 
man as  one  of  his  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
erals. Ken  can  beat  his  boss  but  both  avoid 
a  direct  confrontation  by  sticking  to  doubles. 
Rogers  Clark  Ballard  Morton,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
Maryland's  Congressman  from  the  Eastern 
Shore,  gete  the  number  four  ranking.  Tower- 
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tnc  six  feet,  aeven  Inchee,  Mr.  kiforton  plays 
tbe  "big  K»m«. "  His  aerve  U  IbAwklab,  bU 
bacUkAQd  dovUb  ftod  tUto  »  foieluna  wblch 
has  *  teodency  to  eac&lue  to  ihe  backstop. 
Altbougb  be  moves  sbout  tb4  court  wltb 
tite  gnce  of  ft  pregnant  bear,  ne  is  tough  to 
b«at.  I 

Vice  Prealdent  Splro  T.  Agne»  Is  the  most 
Improved  player  In  our  First  JTen.  On  bla 
recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asli,  he  won  a 
hastily  arranged  match  in  Canjberra  against 
tough  AustralUn  oppoalUon.  It  was  a  sig- 
nificant win  since  Arthur  Ashe  bad  Just  been 
beaten  in  the  Victorian  Open  at  Melbourne. 
and  a  victory  was  needed  to(  restore  U.S. 
prestige  "down  under."  Mr.  Agi*w  has  flirted 
with  golf  In  the  past,  but  alte^  his  televised 
beanlng  of  Doug  Sanders  in  tiie  Bob  Hope 
Deaert  OoU  Classic,  it  Is  beUdved  the  Vice 
President  wUl  confine  his  sporilng  acUvlUea 
to  tennis.  President  Nixon  afnt  the  Vice 
Prealdent  to  Porest  HlUs  last  September  to 
preauit  the  trophiea  at  the  flnt  U.S.  Open. 
Mr.  Agnew  told  Nancy  Rlchey!(age  twenty- 
aaven) ,  runner-up  in  the  ladlies  singles,  to 
keep  practicing  and  she'd  Improve  someday. 
Except  for  this  backhanded  rei»ark,  the  Vice 
PrealdKit  acquitted  himself  wtU,  and  to  be 
aerlous,  Mr.  Agnew  s  tennis  g«ne  Is  distin- 
guished by  his  remarkably  agility.  His  im- 
provsd  play  earns  him  the  number  five  spot. 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  t.  Shulta  and 
Secretary  of  Health,  EducatloUk  and  Welfare 
Robert  H.  Pinch  are  what  might  be  called 
furtive  tennis  players.  Neither  has  ever  been 
teen  at  Aille  Rltaenberg's  St.  AJbans  Club  or 
at  the  Racquet  Club.  Their  t«|inis  U  played 
cm  private  courts  or  on  the  i  White  House 
eourv  A  reUable  Informant  sa^  Mr.  Shultz 
f^n  hazidle  Mr.  Pinch's  case  «lght  days  In 
the  week  and  twice  on  Sundays.  Both  are 
keen  players.  On  the  basis  of  o\ir  spy  8  report. 
we  rank  the  Secretary  of  Labbr  at  number 
tix  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  ait  seven. 

The  case  of  General  William  C.  Westmore- 
land. Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  deserves 
^)ecial  comment.  Three  years  ago.  we  asked 
General  Maxwell  Taylor,  form*  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  describe  General 
Westmoreland's  tennis  game.  Oeneral  Taylor 
damned  Oeneral  Westmoreland  with  faint 
praise  In  summing  It  up  In  ofe  word:  "En- 
thusiastic." The  accuracy  of  jhls  comment 
was  confirmed  when  General  Westmoreland 
broke  his  arm  playing  tenntt  in  Vietnam. 
Since  returning  to  Washington,  General 
Westmoreland  has  found  partiiers  plentiful, 
mainly  majors  and  lieutenant  fcolonels  buck- 
ing for  promotion,  and  his  tame  has  Im- 
proved. He  draws  the  numbeq  eight  spot  In 
our  rankings.  . 

George  W.  Romney.  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  was  first  mentioned 
for  the  Cabinet  when  Presldetit-elect  Nixon 
was  on  his  "tennis  binge  "  The  man  referred 
to  as  "Oenlal  John"  Hoovei- — because  he 
Isnt — was  asked  to  come  up  with  a  scout- 
ing report.  It  was  terse:  "Mrl  Romney  Jogs 
In  the  fall,  hits  red  golf  balls |  Into  the  snow 
In  wmter,  and  plays  an  aggressive  game  of 
tennis  in  the  summer.  At  a  reoent  Governors' 
Conference  his  play  was  seniatlonal."  This 
was  enough  to  land  the  Mltjilgan  flash  In 
the  Cabinet.  The  Detroit  Rambler  is  expected 
to  cut  a  wide  swath  on  local  eaurts  this  sum- 
mer. He  squeezes  into  the  number  nine  posi- 
tion. J 

In  his  native  habitat  of  N(ew  York,  Emll 
Moabacher,  Jr.,  neglected  his  tennis  for  sail- 
ing on  Long  Island  Sound.  Bat  one  smell  of 
the  Potomac  River  In  July  was  enough  for 
the  Chief  of  Portocol  He  decided  our  local 
waterway  was  for  garbage  s^ows,  not  sleek 
racing  yachts,  and  he  reached  for  his  tennis 
racket.  He  rounds  out  our  First  Ten,  a  nar- 
row winner  over  Donald  Ru^feld,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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Ranking  the  First  Ten  In  the  Senate  Is  a 
tougher  Job  than  positioning  players  In  the 
Executive  branch.  There  Is  actually  little 
difference  In  ability  between  our  number  one 
player.  Senator  William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia and  our  ninth  ranked.  Senator  Charles 
H.  Percy  of  nilnois.  On  a  given  day  any  player 
In  the  first  nine  might  beat  any  other  player. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond's  (R-S.C.)  ten- 
nis game  has  suffered  since  his  marriage  to 
the  young  lady  who  was  a  former  Miss  South 
Carolina.  Having  little  time  now  for  outdoor 
sports,  the  athletic  slxty-seven-year-old 
Senator  barely  squeaks  Into  the  First  Ten. 
Three  Congressmen  dominate  play  In  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Brock  Adams  (D- 
Wash.).  L.  Richardson  Preyer  (D-N.C),  and 
Lowell  P,  Welcker,  Jr.  (R-Conn.).  We  happen 
to  think  Rich  Preyer  Is  the  best  of  the  lot, 
but  we  will  defer  to  our  scouts  on  various 
House  committee  staffs. 

Congressman  George  Bush  (R-Tex.)  Is  a 
sought-after  partner  on  the  White  House 
court.  He  draws  down  the  number  four  rank- 
ing, edging  out  freshman  Congressman  James 
W.  Symington  (D-Mo.).  whose  game  slipped 
in  the  heat  of  a  tough  race  for  Congress.  This 
simuner  should  see  him  ready  to  challenge 
above  his  number  five  ranking.  Our  scouts 
are  high  on  two  other  Congressmen — John 
Conyers,  Jr.  (D-Mlch.)  and  Michael  Harring- 
ton (D-Mass.).  Famed  tennis  reporter  Bud 
OoUlns  of  the  Boston  Globe  says  Mike  Is  a 
"comer." 

There  Is  only  one  way  that  the  relative 
merits  of  our  rankings  can  be  tested — on 
the  tennis  court.  The  Washington  Hilton 
Racquet  Club  has  offered  its  facilities  for  a 
mid-May  match  pitting  doubles  teams  made 
up  from  these  rankings.  It  will  all  be  for 
charity,  with  the  Washington  Area  Tennis 
Patrons  receiving  a  contribution  from  the 
exhibition  to  help  carry  on  Its  program  of 
teaching  underprivileged  children  how  to 
play  tennis. 

Five  doubles  teams  from  the  Executive 
branch  will  meet  teams  from  the  Senate  and 
House — both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Most  of  our  First  Ten  players.  Including  Vice 
President  Agnew,  have  already  declared  their 
readiness  to  help  this  worthy  cause.  In  1969. 
approximately  2,000  children  and  high  school 
studenu  In  the  Washington  area  were  taught 
the  fundamentals  of  the  game  in  the  WATP 
program. 

The  Racquet  Club  will  offer  a  trophy  to 
the  winner  of  the  Executive  vs.  Legislative 
team  match,  with  individual  trophies  to  all 
participants. 

The  radio  and  television  networks  are  al-v 
ready  surveying  the  situation  around  the 
Center  Court  at  the  Racquet  Club.  They 
remember  the  Jockeying  for  space  at  Six- 
teenth and  Kennedy  with  ABC,  CBS,  and 
NBC  all  fighting  for  preferred  spots  as  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Senators  played  a 
memorable  match  three  years  ago,  to  test 
mv  first  Washtnctonian  rankings.  Even  Reu- 
ters and  the  BBC  got  in  the  act,  with  the 
latter  holding  a  BOAC  plane  at  Dulles  for 
thirty  minutes  to  get  Its  film  on  board  for 
showing  in  England  the  following  day. 

This  years  donnybrook,  featuring  a  stir- 
prise  or  two.  Is  expected  to  outdo  the  Inau- 
gural encounter. 

THE    TOP    TENS 

The  Executive  Branch: 

(1)  Joseph  Blatchford,  Director,  Peace 
Corps. 

(2)  Bryce  Harlow,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

(3)  Wmton  Blount,  Postmaster  Oeneral 

(4)  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Chairman,  Re- 
publican National  Committee 

(6)  Splro  T.  Agnew,  Vice  President  of  tha 
United  States. 
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<6)  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor 

(7)  Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education.  &  Welfare 

(8)  General    William    C.    Westmoreland, 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 

(9)  George  W.  Romney,  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing &  Urban  Development 

(10)  Emil  Mosbacher,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol 
The  Senate: 

(1)  William  B.  Spong.  Jr..   (Etem..  Va.) 

(2)  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.  (Rep.,  Tenn.) 

(3)  Edward  W.  Brooke  (Rep..  Mass.) 

(4)  Ernest  P.  Hollings  (Dem..  S.C.) 

(5)  Claiborne  Pell  (Dem.,  R.I.) 

(6)  Peter  H.  Domlnlck  (Rep.,  Colo.) 

(7)  Jacob  K.  Javits   (Rep..  N.T.) 

(8)  Walter  F.  Mondale  (Dem.,  Minn.) 

(9)  Charles  H.  Percy  (Rep.  111.) 

(10)  Strom  Thurmond  (Rep.,  S.C.) 
The  House: 

(1)  Brock  Adams  (Dem.,  Wash.) 

(2)  L.  Richardson  Preyer  (Dem.,  N.C.) 

(3)  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr.  (Rep.,  Conn.) 

(4)  George  H.  W.  Bush  (Rep.,  Tex.) 

(5)  James  W.  Symington  (Dem..  Mo.) 

(6)  Robert  McClory   (Rep.,  111.) 

(7)  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (Dem..  Wis.) 

(8)  John  Conyers,  Jr.   (Dem.,  Mich.) 

(9)  Michael  Harrington  (Dem.,  Mass.) 

(10)  Paul  Plndley  (Rep.,  111.) 


AID  TO  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MAKTLAHD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  associate  myself  with  the  recent  re- 
marks of  Vice  President  Agniw  made 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

We  hear  many  voices  in  these  days 
making  demands  and  we  hear  much  said 
about  demands.  Little  is  said  about  those 
in  our  society  who,  with  no  fanfare, 
quietly  and  unselfishly  give  of  their  time 
and  of  themselves  to  aid  others. 

The  Vice  President,  in  his  remarks, 
expressed  his  feelings  most  eloquently 
toward  those  who  volunteer  to  give  aid 
to  the  handicapped  and  I  include  his 
statement  in  the  Record  today : 
Remarks  by  the  Vice  PRESfflEJrr  at  the  An- 
nual MEETINO  or  THE  PKESHJENT'S  COMMFT- 

TEE  ow  Employment  or  the  Hakdicapped 

AT  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  April 

23. 1970 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  today  because  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  aU  yoM 
are  doing  In  behalf  of  the  handicapped  of 
our  nation. 

Now.  I  realize  It  Is  easy  to  admire  people 
who  do  things  for  the  handicapped.  Just  as 
It  Is  easy  to  admire  handicapped  people  who 
do  things  for  themselves.  But,  my  admira- 
tion runs  deeper. 

I  admire  your  spirit  of  voluntary-Ism.  I 
wish  this  spirit  were  stronger  In  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  easy  to  come  home  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  eat  dinner,  then  spend  the  evening 
half  asleep  In  front  of  the  television  set — no. 
this  isnt  going  to  be  another  speech  about 
television. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  volunteer — to  lead  a 
busy  life  during  the  day,  then  to  squeeze 
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something  extra  out  of  yourself  not  for  your 
own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  other  people 
who  need  you. 

The  dictionary  defines  a  volunteer  as  a  per- 
son who  "enters  Into  any  service  of  his  own 
free  will."  The  dictionary  doesn't  go  far 
enough — and  I  hope  this  won't  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  dictionary-makers  upon  my 
head.  I  define  a  volunteer  as  a  person  who 
"enters  Into  any  service  of  his  own  free  will, 
not  for  his  own  well-being  but  for  the  well- 
being  of  others."  And  I  offer  this  synonym 
for  volunteer:  "A  person  who  really  Is  his 
brother's  keeper." 

Second.  I  admire  your  spirit  of  giving 
rather  than  getting. 

For  so  many  people  In  this  world,  the  key 
question  to  any  activity  seems  to  be,  "What's 
In  It  for  me?"  You've  rephrased  the  ques- 
tion :  "What's  In  It  for  somebody  else?" 

The  way  you  measure  success  Is  based  on 
giving  rather  than  ijettlng.  How  many  handi- 
capped people  did  you  help  find  Jobs?  How 
many  handicapped  people  received  new  hope 
from  you?  How  many  handicapped  people 
fef-l  life  Is  virorth  living  because  of  you?  Look 
at  the  man  we  honor  this  morning — not  for 
what  he  did  for  himself  In  overcoming  his 
disabilities,  but  for  what  he  did  for  others. 

Third,  I  admire  you  for  your  many-sided 
attacks  on  the  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
If  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  then  may- 
be an  entire  army  of  heads  are  better  than 
two.  Look  around  you — volunteers  repre- 
senting every  conceivable  walk  of  life  In 
America,  all  of  you  bringing  your  diverse 
thinking  and  diverse  approaches  to  bear  on 
the  smgle  problem  of  greater  opportunities 
for  the  handicapped. 

This  many-sided  approach  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  your  success  over  the  years.  You 
have  dramatized  that  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped are  everybody's  problems;  they  are 
not  the  kind  of  problems  you  can  suggest 
"let  George  do  It." 

I  have  already  changed  a  dictionary  defini- 
tion this  morning.  Now  I  will  change  an  old 
adage.  They  tell  you  "too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth."  But  not  In  our  case.  We  are  not 
making  broth.  We  are  forging  hope  and  op- 
porttinlty.  It's  not  a  matter  of  too  many 
cooks.  For  us.  It's  a  matter  of  "the  more 
the  merrier." 

And  fourth.  I  admire  roti  for  your  empha- 
sis on  the  concept  of  work. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  approaches  *o 
helping  the  handicapped.  You  can  give  wel- 
fare. You  can  give  benefit  shows  In  their 
behalf.  You  can  give  advice  and  counsel.  You 
can  give  housing.  You  can  give  tender  loving 
care.  You  can  glvi  bigger  and  better  insti- 
tutions. They  are  all  Important,  but  when 
all's  said  and  done,  perht^s  the  best  thing 
you  can  give  is  work. 

The  great  Sigmund  Freud  put  It  this  way: 
"Work  has  a  greater  effect  than  any  other 
technique  of  living  in  binding  the  individual 
more  closely  to  reality.  In  his  work  he  Is 
securely  attached  to  a  part  of  reality,  the 
human  community." 

So  here  you  are,  promoting  work  for  the 
handicapped.  And  your  activities  have  such 
richer  measurements  than  mere  dollars  and 
cents.  Your  activities  give  the  highest  dig- 
nity to  the  human  spirit.  Your  activities 
bring  the  truest  form  of  equality  to  the 
handicapped,  an  equality  that  comes  with 
employment.  Your  activities  lead  to  the 
greatest  democratization  of  our  society,  based 
upon  work.  Work  Is  not  the  great  leveler  of 
the  people.  Rather,  work  Is  the  great  elevator 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

By  this  time  you  should  have  a  pretty 
good  Idea  of  why  I  admire  aU  of  you  here  this 
morning,  and  why  you  have  my  full  support, 
and  the  full  support  of  President  Nixon.  Now 
you  know  why  we  are  with  you,  and  why  we 
shall  alwajrs  be  with  you.  I  felt  this  way 
when  I  supported  the  Maryland  Governor's 
Committee  to  Promote  Employment  of  the 
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Handicapped  and  I  feel  even  more  strongly 
today. 

I  believe  America  Is  moving  In  your  direc- 
tion. As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  your 
gains  have  been  heartening.  But  I  don't  feel 
that  we  have  yet  reached  that  blessed  state 
of  total  support  and  total  commitment.  We 
still  have  a  good  way  to  go  before  we  can 
proclaim  our  country's  total  commitment  to 
full  opportunity  for  the  handicapped. 

There  still  are  a  good  many  'half-way" 
people  In  our  country.  The  work  of  this 
President's  Committee  and  of  Governors' 
and  local  Committees  wont  be  complete  un- 
til these  "half-way"  people  move  over  to  the 
ranks  of  "all-the-way"  people. 

I  have  in  mind  folks  like  these: 

••Half-way"  employers — not  too  many,  but 
still  enough  to  be  concerned  about. 

These  are  some  who  will  hire  the  disad- 
vantaged and  other  special  groups  under 
demonstration  manpower  programs,  but  who 
won't  hire  the  handicapped.  These  are  men 
who  will  build  large-scale  commtinlty  rela- 
tions programs,  who  will  staunchly  supjwrt 
all  the  right  civic  campaigns  and  causes,  who 
will  encourage  their  employees  to  volunteer 
in  behalf  of  the  less  fortunate  of  their  com- 
munities— but  who  won't  hire  the  handi- 
capped. 

Some  times  the  companies  of  these  men 
have  rigid  physical  and  mental  exams  that 
screen  out  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped.  Sometimes  the  companies  wor- 
ry about  he  exists  of  hiring  the  handi- 
capped— high  Insurance  rates,  high  training 
exjienses  ( but  they  are  wrong,  all  wrong ) . 
And  sometimes  these  men  have  misguided 
notions  about  the  capabilities  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

These  men  will  tell  you  they  are  "for"  the 
handicapped,  and  I  believe  them.  But  they 
must  be  convinced  that  they  must  be  "for" 
the  handicapped  all  the  way,  rather  than 
part  of  the  way.  And  this  goes  also  for 
government  officials  at  all  levels  who  some- 
times are  long  on  talk  and  short  on  hiring. 

Then  there  are  •'half-way"  handicapped 
people  themselves. 

Let's  be  realistic.  Above  all.  the  handicap- 
ped are  human  beings;  and  like  all  human 
beings  they  have  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
If  X  point  to  a  weakness  now.  It's  not  to 
criticize,  but  to  enlighten. 

I  have  In  mind  some  handicapped  people 
who  seem  reluctant  to  go  all-out  in  selling 
themselves  to  employers,  people  easily  hurt 
by  that  ugly  word  ••no."  Job-hunting  Is  sales- 
manship. The  handicapped  have  to  sell 
harder.  And  they  have  to  expect  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  ••no"  answers.  They  have 
to  devel(v  Ingenuity  in  approaching  em- 
ployers. They  always  have  to  put  their  best 
foot  forward  on  the  Job — not  for  themselves 
but  for  all  the  handicapped  who  might  fol- 
low. If  they  favorably  Impress  thel     bosses. 

This  means  going  all  the  way  and  never 
giving  up.  Never.  It's  not  easy,  but  often 
there  U  no  choice.  Not  only  their  future  de- 
pends on  going  all  the  way,  but  the  future  of 
others  who  follow. 

I  also  have  In  mind  ••half-way"  volunteers. 

You  won't  find  any  In  this  hall.  The  ones 
I  am  thinking  about  are  those  who  limit 
their  activities  to  the  easy  and  "right" 
causes — arranging  for  teas  and  parties  to 
raise  money  for  handicapped  people  they 
never  see;  collecting  for  health  organizations; 
giving  when  asked  to  give.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  but  why  stop  there? 

There  Is  another  dimension  for  volunteer- 
ing, an  ••all-the-way"  dimension — going  Into 
a  sheltered  workshop  and  getting  your  hands 
dirty  shovrtng  the  retarded  how  to  assemble 
soft  drink  cases;  going  Into  a  mental  hospital 
and  spending  hours  with  patients,  letting 
them  know  they  won't  be  forgotten  when 
they  come  out;  going  Into  a  rehabilitation 
center,    spending    tortuous    hours    teaching 
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paraplegics  how  to  swing  their  bodies  Into 
wheelchairs.  And  there  is  more:  serving  on 
local  committees  and  on  Governors'  Commit- 
tees, doing  all  the  things  that  need  doing- 
putting  posters  In  store  windows,  distrib- 
uting virrltlng  contest  materials  to  high 
schools,  arranging  publicity,  convincing  peer 
groups — ^all  the  other  less-than-glamorous 
tasks. 

America  has  become  great  because  of  our 
tradition  of  being  "all-the-way"  people 
rather  than  "half-way  "  people. 

If  we  had  been  otherwise,  we  probably  still 
would  belong  to  the  British;  we  probably 
still  would  have  no  vast  industrial  complex: 
we  probably  still  would  be  without  national 
transportation  systems  or  national  commu- 
nications systems — not  even  television.  There 
would  be  no  President's  Committee  and  no 
program  for  employment  of  the  handicapped, 
for  there  would  not  be  enough  national  con- 
cern to  do  anything  about  It. 

But  we  are  '•all-the-way"  people.  We  are 
committed  to  the  handicapped.  We  do  want 
to  go  all  the  way  for  the  handicapped.  We 
are  moving  in  that  direction. 

You  are  pointing  the  way. 

It  Is  the  American  way,  the  moral  way, 
the  right  way. 

It  Is  the  vray  of  total  commitment  by  all. 
Yes.  It  Is  the  way  to  a  better  world  for  the 
handicapped — a  better  world  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, everywhere. 

May  you  have  the  strength  and  the  power 
to  bring  about  this  day  soon. 


WALTER  REUTHER 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NXW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
death  of  Walter  P.  Reuther  in  a  tragic 
airplane  accident  last  week  deprives  the 
country  of  a  major  force  in  labor  and 
politics;  a  reformer  of  the  finest  kind;  a 
man  of  principle  and  briUiance;  a  leader 
in  the  battle  for  worklngmen's  rights  and 
equal  opportunity. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say,  in  response 
to  all  such  unfortunate  events,  that  the 
departed  will  be  sorely  missed.  But  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remark 
has  a  special  meaning,  a  special  truth; 
and  we  will,  in  fact,  be  many  years  find- 
ing another  man  of  his  abilities.  He  was 
the  true  genius  of  the  American  labor 
movement  in  our  time.  He  was  the  man 
who  showed  the  way  in  the  solving  of  a 
hundred  economic  and  political  riddles. 
His  honesty  was  overwhelming;  his  spirit 
a  blessing  to  the  country. 

To  Walter  Reuther.  labor  leadership 
never  meant  the  old-fashioned  limited 
approach  of  getting  a  few  more  cents  an 
hour  for  the  boys  in  the  shop.  He  had  a 
lot  more  in  mind  than  that.  During  his 
long  leadership  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  he  did  his  best  to  involve  his 
followers  not  only  in  industrial  produc- 
tion, planining,  and  profit  sharing,  but 
also  in  the  great  political  and  social 
movements  of  the  Nation. 

For  this,  he  was,  of  course,  assailed  on 
many  occasions.  For  this,  he  was  pro- 
nounced a  demagog.  But  the  charges 
were  false,  without  exception. 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  man  who  understood 
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the  needs  of  labor;  who  recof  nized  the 
f raUty  of  mankind— tliat  whe  i  a  work- 
ingman  Is  hungry  he  will  fljht  for  a 
principle  in  his  own  behalf,  but  when  his 
hunger  is  gone  he  is  likely  to  be  less  in- 
clined to  fight  for  the  same  p  -inciple  so 
that  someone  else  might  prcsper  to  a 
similar  extent. 

Under  Walter  Reuther's  lead  srship,  the 
workingman  was  made  to  mderstand 
that  principle  means  nothing  lunless  ap- 
plied to  everyone;  and  that  tlie  struggle 
for  labor's  rights  is  basically , a  struggle 
for  the  benefit  of  some  strangi  ;r  you  may 
never  even  see  or  Ulk  to.  This  was  the 
grand  crusade  of  Walter  R4  uther,  for 
which  the  Country  should  x  forever 
grateful. 

Born  to  West  Virginia  parents,  he 
grew  to  manhood  in  the  midst  of  the 
labor  movement.  In  the  foref  ont  of  the 
organizing  drives  of  the  U4W.  in  the 
mid- 1930s,  he  helped  to  smish  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  Industrial  bfrons  with 
forceful  aggressive  measures  i  and  when 
the  Communists  endeavored  Ito  move  in 
and  claim  the  cause  of  labor  sis  their  own 
he  turned  his  energies  against  them, 
driving  them  from  the  scene, 

As  a  young  man  he  had  vi  dted  Soviet 
Russia  and  found  it  wan  tin) ;.  Upon  re- 
turning home  he  would  lecome  the 
apostle  of  democratic  capitalism,  but  a 
major  critic  of  those  who  so  ight  to  un- 
dermine the  rights  of  labor  wliile  preach- 
ing democratic  dogma. 

In  the  civil  rights  crusade  of  the  1960s 
he  was  a  major  supporter  of  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King  and  of  all  the 
spokesmen  of  that  c^^.  noi  le  was  more 
aggressive  nor  sincere  than  :  le. 

His  interest  was  international  as  well 
as  democratic.  As  president  c  f  the  World 
Auto  Workers'  Council,  he  emphasized 
the  commonahty  of  labor's  interests 
throughout  the  world.  Just  1  ist  week,  he 
was  planning  to  announce  w;  th  U  Thant, 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  first  intemationjl  antipollu- 
tion conference. 

Walter  Reuther's  Interests  were  many, 
his  abilities  great.  He  was  a  credit  to  his 
country  at  all  times,  and  w  have  good 
reason — extremely  good  re|ison— to  la- 
ment his  passing. 
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May  18,  1970 


EDTTORIAIS      COMMENT  >INa      THE 
PRESIDENT'S     CAMBOpiA     DECI 
SION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday.  May  18,  i970 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  SpeaHer.  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia to  destroy  enemy  sanctuaries  has 
been  praised  widely  by  reasonable  critics 
as  necessary  for  the  success  of  our  troop 
withdrawal  in  Southeast  ^la  and  the 
saving  of  American  lives,    j 

Beyond  this,  the  action  jls  completely 
logical  In  a  war  dtuation  tt>  prevent  the 


enemy  from  using  neutral  territory  as  a 
base  for  supplies  and  troops. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  In  the  Record 
three  of  the  many  editorials  commend- 
ing the  President's  decision.  One,  from 
the  Nashville  Banner,  was  written  just 
after  the  Presidents  announcement  of 
the  movement  into  Cambodia,  and 
praises  his  candid  explanation  to  tiie 
American  people,  as  well  as  his  "personal 
and  official  courage"  in  "shunning  the 
alternative  course  of  national  cowardice, 
defeatism,  added  jeopardy  of  more  lives 
on  that  battlefield,  and  ultimate  catas- 
trophe." 

The  second  editorial,  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  was  written  a  week  later  and 
also  commends  the  Cambodia  move  and 
the  Presidents  "wisdom  and  courage  "  in 
meeting  this  challenge.  The  third,  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  also  praises 
the  President's  courage  and  statesman- 
ship. I  commend  these  editorials  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  NashvlUe  Banner,  May  1,  19701 
Cambodia  Stkike  Necessary  Regardless  of 
Political  Conseqttences 
For  vaUd  reason*,  clearly  spelled  out  last 
night  in  a  polnt-by-polnt  factual  review 
and  policy  definition,  President  Nixon  has 
ordered  U.S.  combat  troops  on  attack  Into  a 
Communist  staging  area  In  Cambodia. 

In  elementary  fairness  to  the  American 
position  thus  altered  only  In  degree — a  fair- 
ness that  should  begin  at  home,  on  the  part 
of  all  Americans — It  should  be  noted  that 
this  Is  not  an  invasion  of  Cambodia.  It  con- 
stitutes no  violation  of  that  nation's  claimed 
neutrality.  It  is  not  a  "new"  war — nor  initi- 
ated as  an  escalation  of  the  old  one. 

The  Chief  Executive  could  not  have  pin- 
pointed the  place  and  the  reason  more  pre- 
cisely for  national  and  world  understanding. 
He  described  the  area  of  this  authorized  U.S. 
ground  attack  as  "the  headquarters  for  the 
entire  Communist  military  operation  in 
South  Vietnam." 

It  is  a  decision  according  with  the  reasoned 
policy— which  hasn't  been  followed  as  It 
should  have  been  from  the  outset  of  that 
conflict— of  granting  the  enemy  no  privileged 
sanctuary. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  have 
used  these  pockets — on  the  periphery,  and 
expanding  into  the  Interior — as  such  a  sanc- 
tuary; for  hit-run  operations  killing  Ameri- 
cans on  the  Vletxiam  front.  The  areas  In  ques- 
tion also  have  been  utUized  as  transporta- 
tion arteries— the  stipply  lines  of  men  and 
equipment.  They  would  be  the  source  of  peril 
to  remaining  U.S.  forces  after  the  next  sched- 
uled withdrawals  totaling  150.000  men.  Eradi- 
cation of  these  enemy  nests  Is.  therefore,  an 
essential  rear  guard  action,  looking,  not  to 
an  expanded  war,  but  to  it  successful  termi- 
nation— at  the  minimum  of  cost  In  American 
blood. 

Who  objects  to  that?  Not  the  American 
people,  surely,  whoee  sons  are  over  there. 
Objectors,  congressional  and  otherwise,  could 
well  be  asked  the  question:  What  Is  so  sacro- 
sanct about  those  few  square  miles  of  Cam- 
bodian real  estate  as  to  forbid  a  purifying  at- 
tack that  can  shorten  the  war  and  save 
American  lives? 

Yes.  it  Is  a  serlotis  step,  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  seek  to  discount  the  fact. 
So  has  been  each  step  undertaken,  to  ter- 
minate honorably  a  war  he  did  not  start, 
but  which  he  was  committed  to  ending  In 
the  shortest  time  possible. 

He  Is  not  seeking  to  second-guess  nor 
out  expert  America's  proXesslonal  military 


advisers.  The  mlUtary  affairs  committees  of 
Congress  know  that.  Such  key  men  as  Chair- 
men L.  Mendel  Rivers,  and  John  Stennis. 
are  aware  o:  it  and  oehlnd  him— as  Is  Sen. 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia,  who  was  for 
many  years  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. As  these  know,  and  as  the  President 
pointed  out  last  night,  the  extension  Into 
Cambodia  U  not  a  new  war— but  all  part 
of  the  same  war;  where  conclusion  must  not 
be  to  the  peril  of  remaining  forces  there 
after  the  major  withdrawals. 

President  Nixon  delivered  no  oration.  It 
was  a  factual  accounting- with  both  words 
and  map  amplifying  the  message  and  the 
explanation. 

It  Is  a  maneuver — defensive  or  offensive — 
necessitating  cauUon;  and  the  American 
forces  under  this  administration  have  not 
been  recklessly  assigned.  It  is  equally  ob- 
vious now  that  they  are  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  added  danger  by  indulging  the 
enemy  a  privileged  sanctuary  or  series  of 
such. 

The  President  could  not  have  been  more 
candid  In  his  analysis — and  In  the  declara- 
tion of  nonpartisan,  non-polltlcal  objective. 
Note  his  language : 

•Whether  my  party  gains  In  November 
U  nothing  compared  to  the  Uves  of  400,000 
Americans  fighting  for  our  country  and  for 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  In  Viet- 
nam. Whether  I  may  be  a  one-term  Presi- 
dent Is  insignificant  compared  to  whether 
by  our  failure  to  act  in  this  crisis  the  United 
States  proves  Itself  to  be  unworthly  to  lead 
the  forces  of  freedom  in  this  critical  period." 
There  was  personal  and  official  courage 
in  that  decision.  The  reasoning  people  of 
America  surely  will  back  It— shunning  the 
alternative  course  of  national  cowardice, 
defeatism,  added  Jeopardy  of  more  lives  on 
that  battlefield,  and  ultimate  catastrophe. 


I  Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  May  8.  1970] 

War  in  Cambodia 
President's  Nixon's  momentous  decision  to 
take  the  war  to  the  enemy  and  deny  him 
the   sanctuary   granted  by   an   absurd   and 
arbitrary  boundary  Is  militarily  sound. 

Until  now  it  has  been  only  the  United 
States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
respected  the  Cambodian  border  line.  It  has 
been  strictly  unilateral  on  our  part. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  had  no  respect  for  it  for  years.  They 
invaded  Cambodian  years  age  and  encour- 
aged the  fictitious  theory  that  since  Cam- 
bodia Is  neutral  our  side  should  not  cross 
the  line. 

That  la  why  It  Is  so  Incredible  that  so- 
called  national  leaders  have  condemned  the 
President's  actions  so  vociferously.  That  is 
why  It  Is  utterly  unrealistic  for  all  the  emo- 
tional hysteria  over  the  move. 

There  has  been  no  widening  of  the  war. 
There  has  been  no  real  change  in  the  war. 
We  are  stlU  fighting  the  same  enemy  and 
we  are  fighting  him  In  essentially  the  same 
territory— Indochina.  We  are  still  fighting 
him  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  only  change  that  has  come  about  Is 
our  decision  to  fight  the  enemy  where  he  is. 
The  enemy  chose  to  Invade  Cambodia — 
and  there  was  no  outcry  to  be  heard  any- 
where. 

Having  successfvUly  Invaded  Csunbodla  and 
not  been  censured  by  anyone,  he  then  chose 
to  Mse  Cambodia  as  a  base  for  military  opera- 
tions against  our  forces.  He  would  strike  out 
from  the  Cambodian  bases  and  then  hastily 
retire  to  them,  in  the  meantime  waggling  his 
finger  at  us  that  we  could  not  croes  the 
botmdary  and  strike  back  at  him. 

And  so  for  years  he  has  Uved  in  safety 
becatise  it  was  okay  for  him  to  b«  an  aggres- 
sor, iui  Invader,  but  It  would  be  the  crime  of 
crimes  f or  u>  to  reply  In  kind. 
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Then  there  came  a  cbang«  In  Cambodian 
government*.  The  new  government  told  th« 
Invaders  to  get  out.  The  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese,  being  what  they  are.  refused. 
Instead,  they  began  fighting  the  Cam- 
bodians. 

Demonstrating  both  wisdom  and  courage. 
Mr.  Nixon  elected  to  aid  the  new  Cambodian 
government  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
our  own  position  by  erasing  the  flctltloua 
barrier  the  enemy  bides  behind. 

Thus  far  the  action  has  gone  well  and 
has  Justified  the  President's  stand. 

The  course  he  has  chosen  Is  that  realistic 
one  and  he  deserves  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 

[Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Examiner, 

May  1.  1970] 

Ths  CoiraACB  of  trc  Pbxsidemt 

(By  Charles  L.  Gould) 

President  Nixon  did  not  take  the  fighting 
to  Cambodia. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
did. 

In  both  world  wars  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  troops  fought  across  Europe. 

They  were  not  concerned  with  invisible 
national  boundaries.  They  were  concerned 
with  meeting  the  enemy  and  destroying  him. 

In  1917  and  again  in  1941  our  nation  made 
open  declaratloiu  of  war.  War-time  rules 
were  Imposed  at  home.  Dissent  was  stifled. 
Battle  goals  were  established.  And  power  at 
our  command  was  used  to  achieve  them. 

Had  we  fought  Hitler  as  we  have  fought 
Banol.  our  troops  would  still  be  mired  down 
in  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Or — we  would 
be  saluting  the  swastika. 

Por  six  long  years  our  men  have  fought 
In  Vietnam  under  a  weird,  one-sided  code 
of  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules. 

Our  men  were  not  permitted  to  flght  to 
achieve  victory.  Our  fighting  men  and  their 
allies  were  not  permitted  to  pursue  the 
enemy  Into  North  Vietnam.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  pursue  the  enemy  Into  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

Thus  the  enemy  was  given  the  right  of 
Initiative.  He  could  pick  the  time  and  place 
and  method  of  bis  attacks.  He  could  strike 
and  ran. 

Our  men  could  lose  but  they  could  not 
win. 

The  danger  of  the  fighting  escalating  Into 
a  worldwide  conflagration  was  our  alibi  for 
not  defining  the  enemy's  defeat  as  our  goal. 

The  danger  that  the  war  would  erupt  on 
a  global  scale  was  present  the  moment  we 
committed  our  first  fighting  man  to  the 
conflict. 

The  same  danger  is  Implicit  In  each  of 
the  pacts  we  have  with  fifteen  nations  of 
Europe  and  with  numerous  other  nations 
in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

These  pacta  were  eetabllshed  to  protect 
weak  friends  and  allies  from  the  repeatedly 
declared  aggressive  alms  of  the  Communlsrta. 

All  should  recognize  that  the  danger  of 
a  third  world  war  is  ever-present.  This  dan- 
ger was  bom  the  moment  following  World 
War  n  that  the  Communista  again  restated 
their  goals  of  global  domination. 

If  World  War  m  comes  it  will  come  when 
the  Communista  believe  the  time  Is  right. 

They  may  believe  the  time  Is  right  If  our 
country  Is  so  hopelessly  divided  that  we — 
as  a  people — fall  to  support  our  President 
In  supporting  our  fighting  men  as  he  did 
last  night. 

Let  It  be  clear  that  President  Nixon  has 
not  established  victory  as  a  goal  In  Viet- 
nam. Months  ago  he  mapped  plans  for  hon- 
orably extricating  our  troops  from  the  con- 
flict and  turning  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam over  to  the  forces  of  that  nation.  He 
has  not  changed  thoae  goals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

However.  If  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  permitted  to  expand  and 
I)erpctuata  their  sanctuary  In  Cambodia. 
President  Nixon  saw  grave  danger  that  Ma 
carefully  planned  timetable  of  de-escala- 
tion would  be  destroyed. 

He  saw  a  stepped-up  threat  to  the  safety 
of  our  flghting  men.  He  saw  the  danger 
of  expanded  war  through  failure  to  act. 

He  acted  with  cotirage  and  statesmanship. 
He  merita  our  support. 


INDIANA  UNrVERSITY  STUDENTS 
CELEBRATE  "WORLD'S  GREATEST 
COLLEGE  WEEKEND"— GOOD  OB- 
JECT LESSON  FOR  OTHER 
CAMPUSES 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker — 

I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel, 
all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto 
Baal.— I  Kings  19:  18. 

May  is  a  festive  month  in  Indiana.  The 
month  preceding  Memorial  Day  and  the 
500-mlle  auto  races  is  filled  with  many 
gala  events  of  interest  to  Hooslerdom  and 
the  world.  Not  the  least  of  these  events 
is  the  "Little  500"  at  Indiana  University, 
described  as  the  "world's  greatest  college 
weekend."  It  consists  of  such  events  as 
the  style  show,  regatta,  golf  jamboree, 
cream  and  crimson  football  game,  mini 
extra /aganza,  bicycle  race,  and  the 
variety  show. 

The  mini  tricycle  race,  which  takes 
place  on  Friday  evening,  is  made  up  of  48 
teams  of  four  girls  each  from  various  so- 
rorities and  dormitories  who  compete  In 
a  relay  race  in  the  field  house.  Many 
thousands  attend.  The  crowd  is  hilarious, 
competitive,  enthusiastic.  The  colorful 
parade  based  on  a  specific  theme  of  his- 
tory, mythology,  or  show  business  pre- 
cedes the  race.  The  ingenuity  of  these 
youth  reaches  heights  that  would  do  jus- 
tice to  any  great  showmen. 

The  main  event  Is  the  bicycle  race 
which  takes  place  on  Saturday  In  the 
stadium.  This  year  it  was  attended  by 
over  20,000,  mostly  students  and  their 
friends.  The  same  enthusiasm,  excite- 
ment, and  good-natured  competition 
prevails. 

The  net  profits  from  the  events  of  this 
weekend  go  into  a  scholarship  fund  to 
help  needy  students  get  a  college  educa- 
tion. We  personally  knew  many  of  the 
students — some  of  whom  are  working 
their  ways  through  school,  others  whose 
parents  are  working  hard  to  assist  them. 
These  youth  did  not  resemble  the  pictures 
that  the  news  media  is  giving  of  college 
youth  of  today.  Rather  here  are  young 
men  and  women  who  have  had  great  fun 
participating  and  giving  of  themselves 
and  hopefully  helping  themselves  and 
others  toward  higher  education.  These 
were  a  youth  that  causes  you  to  thrill 
with  pride.  It  is  a  youth  such  as  we  saw 
at  these  events  that  through  the  ages 
have   explored  the  great  expanses  of 
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earth  and  sea  and  air.  It  is  such  youth 
that  have  iin<M.ifi«hiy  dedicated  their 
minds  and  bodies  to  the  building,  to 
achieving,  to  helping  make  a  better 
world. 

At  each  of  these  events  solemn  prayer 
was  offered.  Everyone  stood  in  silent  rev- 
erence: the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  was 
played;  everyone  was  respectful.  The 
Vietcong  flag  was  not  in  sight;  there  was 
no  foul  four -letter  word;  no  jeers  or 
boos.  These  youth  showed  signs  of 
strong  individualism  with  various  hair 
styles  and  casual  sport  clothes  in  gay  col- 
orful array.  But  they  were  clean,  they 
were  interested  and  enthused;  they  car- 
ried themselves  with  a  pride  and  a  well- 
being  that  befit  the  youth  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  higher  education.  Yes. 
untold  millions  of  youth  today  have  not 
"bowed  their  knees  to  Baal."  If  youth 
such  as  these  can  prevail,  our  country 
will  have  a  greaOsr  and  brighter  tomor- 
row. 

Yes.  there  are  also  at  this  great  uni- 
versity those  who  as  of  yesterday  would 
have  been  termed  "sons  who  hate  their 
fathers,"  but  they  did  not  attend  such 
events.  Every  generation  has  produced 
such  types.  Many  with  proper  instruc- 
tion, discipline,  and  leadership  will  be- 
come worthy  members  of  society.  Some, 
unfortunately,  will  not.  There  has  been 
far  too  much  attention  given  to  those 
who  hate  and  would  destroy  mankind, 
and  too  little  to  those  who  would  love  and 
build  for  a  greater  society.  Society  has 
always  spent  too  much  time  publicizing 
the  Benedict  Arnolds  and  the  Judas 
Iscariots. 


KENT  DEATHS  VIEWED 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or   ABXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  things  are  said  In  the  press  about 
campus  unrest.  Every  concerned  editor 
in  America  has  spoken  out,  I  am  sure.  In 
the  wake  of  the  tragic  Kent  State  deaths, 
there  were  countless  appraisals.  For  par- 
ticularly lucid  comments  which  main- 
tain perspective.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Fort  Smith  Southwest 
Times  Record.  May  7,  1970 

The  Prick  or  Violkncs  ott\A  Campus 

So  at  last  it's  come — ^riotinK^tudenta  have 
been  killed  by  gunfire  from  f^oops  they  were 
reportedly  attacking  with  bi-lcks  and  chunks 
of  concrete.  / 

And  the  nation  can  wel^  take  a  sober  look 
at  the  situation.  Of  those  mvolved  In  the  mob 
at  Kent  Stata  Unlversity/ln  Ohio,  there  were 
almost  certainly  two  distinct  factions :  Those 
seeking  to  promote  dl^rder  and  violence — 
and  those  merely  fooush  enough  to  be  led 
along  into  a  situatton  which  resulted  In 
tragedy. 

The  promoters  of/disorder  very  likely  have 
no  regreta  about  th«  tragedy.  They  may  even 
be  pleased  at  the  ^eation  of  new  "martyrs." 
But  the  remalncjfer  of  the  disorderly  mob 
confronting  the/ troops  could  also  weU  bo 
doing  some  t.hlViklng  and  wondering  about 
what  they  bAV«  been  led  Into. 
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danger 


death 
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The  whole  thing  should  have 
Influence  on  other  campuses  for. 
actions   continue.    Ifs    about   as 
night  following  day  that  there 
deaths  and  injuries  as  a  result. 

Asked  a  Cleveland  newspaper 
It  c*Ued   for  an   Investigation: 
these  deaths  have  been  avoided? 
The  answer  to  that  U  as  clear 
They  could  have  been  avoided  by 
having  been  disorders  on  the  ca- 
students   observing   the   law   as 
citizens  do.  by  there  being  no  -■- 
fire  of  one  of  the  University 
by   there   being   no  confrontatio|i 
troops. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  Inves 
the    jusilflcaUon   for   the   Natl 
men  using  firearms.  But  If  Its 
they   had   sufficient   reason   to 
lives    and    safety    were    In    da 
should  be  remembered  that  when 
called   from  their  homes  and 
Inconvenience  and  danger  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  the  safet] 
they   do   not  surrender   their  c^ 
•life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Can  they  be  expected  to  submit 
sistance  to  injury  and  possible  -" 
protecting  themselves?  The  - 
also  is  clear. 

But.  aside  from  the  outcome 
vestigaUons,    its   certainly   true 
would  have  been  no  occasion  f 
the   dead   students   still    would 
there  had  been  no  disorders  on 

The    whole   thing   Is   a   tragedy 
burning   of   the   University 
tragedy.   And  the  fact  that  a 
among  a   group  enjoying  one 
greatest    privileges— it«    educa 
tunltles— also  Is  a  tragedy    AnB 
way  for  those  who  promoted 
to  escape  the  full  blame  for  all 
events. 

Said   President   Nlxon:    "Thli 
mind   us  all  once  again  that 
turns  to  violence  it  Invites  tn 
hope  that  thU  tragedy  and  un 
cldent  will  strengthen  the  -"""' 
All    the    nation's    campuses 
faculty  and  students  alike,  to 
for  the  right  which  exists  In  t " 
peaceful  dissent  and  Just  as  s 
the  resort  to  violence  as  a  mea:^ 
presslon  ". 

The  country  needs  to  think 
that  expression.  All  students 
about  it.  And  turn  their  Ir 
promoters  of  discord  and  v 
And  all  university  admlnl; 
think  about  It  and  seek  qulcc 
means  of  ridding  their  schools 
advocate  violence — or  who  Join 
For.  as  we  said.  If  violence  « 
tragedies  are  certain.  Because 
Nixon  again,  violence  Itself  Ini- 
And  wed  add:  It  assures  It. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  one 
of  these  letters.  It  makes  me  proud  to 
be  a  Nebraskan  and  an  American. 
The  letter  follows : 

Mr  Cunningham:  Last  week  I  wrote  you 
a  hastily  conceived  letter  opposing  Cam- 
bodian invasion  and  the  Vietnamese  War  In 
general.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  do  ng 
some  harder  thinking  as  well  as  watching 
and  listening  to  President  Nixon  more 
closely  Maybe  he  Is  doing  the  right  thing. 
His  plan  of  action  in  Cambodia  does  seem 
to  be  jusUfled.  and  at  the  moment  it  seems 
to  be  working.  At  least  it  should  be  given 
Ume  to  prove  Itself.  I  am  gullt>  of  Judging 
too  quickly,  and  many  others  are  sharing 
this  guilt  I  am  afraid. 

Also,  m  my  letter  of  last  week  I  speclH- 
cally  asked:  (1)  What  Is  wrong  with  an  ad- 
mitted defeat  in  the  War?  and  (2)  Is  It  bet- 
ter that  our  country  should  suffer  civil  war. 
It  seems  that  whether  they  are  valid  ques- 
tions or  not.  they  are  representing  only  one 
side  of  the  Issue.  I  should  have  also  asked 
whether  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
adopt  an  isolationist  policy?  Can  the  world 
even  be  entirely  peaceful— without  any  war? 
Can  the  United  States  afford  to  allow  com- 
munism to  spread  unchecked?  The  United 
States  may  not  be  entirely  right  or  humane 
In  Its  foreign  policy,  but  who  can  say  what 
is  right  or  humane?  Should  we  concentrate 
on  -now-  situations  or  possibly  contribute 
to  the  freedom  and  rights  of  future  genera- 
tions? 

I  dont  know  the  answer  to  all  of  these 
questions,  and  I  don't  know  If  there  Is  an 
answer  to  all  of  them.  I  do  know  that  for 
the  present  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
m  better  shape  than  many  agitators  would 
like  it  to  be.  Freedom  of  speech  and  the 
right  to  dissent  are  perhaps  stronger  than 
they  have  ever  been.  I  am  grateful  for  this 
freedom,  and  I  hope  no  minority  group  man- 
ages to  cut  down  rights  to  free  spee^ 
through  irresponsible  acts.  Also,  compared 
to  many  places  In  the  world,  Latin  America 
in  particular,  our  current  rate  of  Inflation  is 
almost  negligible.  The  United  States  In  spite 
of  many  faults  Is  still  the  best  nation  In  the 
world  to  be  alive  In  today. 

Again,  and  I  sincerely  mean  It,  thank  you 
for  listening. 

LAUKEL     JlZBA, 

student,   Vnivenity  of  Nebraska. 
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four  young  people  on  the  threshold  of  adult- 
hood died  during  a  single  Incident. 

We  also  were  sobered  by  the  evident  will- 
ingness of  the  dissidents  to  attack  the  Na- 
tional Guard  with  Impudence  and  even 
relish. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  revolu- 
tionaries were  attacking  only  the  under- 
manned campus  police.  Yesterday  It  was  city 
and  county  law  officers.  Today  it  Is  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  where 
this  road  can  lead. 

Our  sense  of  tragedy  Is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  realization  that  It  Is  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  students  at  Kent  State,  or 
at  any  other  of  our  numerous  campuses,  who 
are  grinding  education  back  into  the  mud. 

We  would  be  less  than  honest  If  we  blamed 
the  young  National  Guardsmen  who  actually 
pulled  the  triggers  for  the  deaths  of  the  four 
young  students. 

No  shots  would  have  been  fired  if  stu- 
dents were  not  challenging  law  and  assault- 
ing the  young  citizen-soldiers  called  in  to 
give  assistance  to  campus  authorities. 

The  seeds  of  the  tragedy  were  planted  long 
before,  when  students  decided  to  take  the 
authority  Into  their  own  hands— when  they 
decided  to  leave  their  classrooms  to  creat.e 
battlefields  on  the  commons. 

Nor  Is  it  enough  to  say  that  If  demands  of 
the  militants  were  met,  the  violence  would 
not  occur.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
who  is  most  violent  on  which  campus. 

Obviously,  the  lesson  that  the  student 
minorities  assaulting,  burning,  destroying 
and  ruining  our  campuses  have  yet  to  learn 
is  that  it  is  in  their  Interests  to  seek  their 
goals  through  legitimate  channeU. 

If  progress  under  law  and  order  sometimes 
seems  slow  to  impatient  youth,  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  a  republican  form  of  government. 
In  fact,  the  very  deliberation  that  at  times 
appears  to  be  dUatory  is  one  of  the  essential 
checks  and  balances  that  safeguard  against 
excesses. 

The  alternative  is  unthinkable.  If  students 
continue  to  resort  to  force  in  Increasing 
numbers,  they  will  be  met  with  larger  force. 
The  ultimate  loss  could  well  be  In  the  waste 
of  more  young  lives  and  the  end  of  higher 
education  as  we  know  It,  as  well  as  a  tragic 
erosion  of  the  kind  of  government  that  has 
been  tolerating  their  excesses  with  under- 
standing and  patience. 
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CAMPUS  MILITANTS  AT  CROSSROAD     ARGUING  FOR  END  TO  THE  DRAFT 
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HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBkASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESl  CNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,    970 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr    Speaker,  in 
this  time  of  strife  on  our  h  ation's  cam- 
puses,   it    is    heartening    tjo    receive    a 
breath  of  fresh  air  from  Nebraska. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  hiave  been  re 
ceiving  mail  in  great  quan  ities  regard- 
ing the  President's  recent    decision  to 
send  troops  Into  Cambodia.  |So  have  I. 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW     MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1970 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  its  timeliness  I  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  May  7,  1970,  San  Diego  Union 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues: 

CAMFt7S    MnJTANTS     AT     C«OSS«OAD 

The  violent  death  of  four  students  at  Kent 
Stat«  University  in  Ohio  leaves  a  nation 
shocked  with  a  sense  of  tragedy,  but  with 
one  sobering  thought  beyond  that. 

There,  but  for  the  grace  of  Providence, 
could  have  been  any  campus  or  educational 
institution  in  the  United  States  of  America 
today. 

If  the  violence  and  revolution  that  scar  the 
Ideals  of  our  nation  continue  on  their  pres- 
ent course,  the  tragedy  of  Kent  State  can  be 
repeated  many  times  In  the  future,  perhaps 
on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Kent  State  has  seized  our  attention  not 
because  death  on  campus  Is  new,  but  because 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Americans  have  come  to 
realize  the  inequities  in  our  present  draft 
system.  The  Gates  Commission's  findings 
have  focused  attention  on  the  desira- 
bility and  feasibility  of  installing  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

One  of  those  individuals  who  has  come 
out  in  favor  of  an  all-volunteer  army  is 
Mr.  Carl  Rowan,  a  former  Ambassador, 
and  now  a  leading  columnist.  As  he 
notes: 

Forced  military  service  in  peaceOme,  or 
during  a  terribly  unpopular,  undeclared  war, 
ts  tearing  this  country  apart. 

Mr.  Rowan  then  goes  on  to  give  the 
reasons  why  he  had  previously  opposed 
such  a  military  system  and  the  rebuttals 
which  the  Gates  Commission  makes  to 
these  charges. 


May  18,  1970- 

1  Insert  Mr.  Rowan's  column  as  pub- 
lished to  the  Sunday,  May  17.  Detroit 
News  in  the  Record  so  that  It  win  come 
to  the  attention  of  a  broad  range  of 
citizens: 

AactriNO  toe  End  to  the  Deatt 
(By  Carl  Rowan) 
Washinoton. — After  weeks  of  study  and 
soul  searching  I  have  concluded  that  the 
United  States  must  go  to  an  all-Tolunt«er 
armed  force.  The  present  policy  of  conscrip- 
tion la  full  of  injustices  and  the  beet  evi- 
dence is  that  It  will  continue  to  be,  even 
under  a  lottery  system. 

More  Important,  forced  military  service  In 
peacetime,  or  during  a  terribly  unpopular, 
undeclared  war.  Is  tearing  this  country  apart. 
What  a  blessing  If  those  helmeted  construc- 
tion workers  could  show  their  "patriotism" 
by  volunteering  to  fight  In  Indochina  Instead 
of  flagwavlng  down  WaU  Street  and  beating 
up  students. 

It  la  not  Just  civilian  society  that  U  torn 
by  unpopular  requirements  for  military  serv- 
ice. The  armed  forces  themselves  are  experi- 
encing grave  morale  problems,  for  white  dis- 
senter* as  well  as  blacks  who  feel  mistreated 
or  feel  that  they  carry  an  unfair  share  of 
the  burden  have  come  to  constitute  poUtlcal 
and  social  time  bombs  in  many  units. 

I  have  been  incUned  to  oppose  an  all-vol- 
unteer force  for  these  reasons: 

The  cost.  I  am  reluctant  to  endorse  any- 
thing that  adds  93  blUlon  to  *4  billion  a  year 
to  the  Pentagon  budget.  But  I  concluded 
that  the  additional  cost  of  an  aU-volunteer 
force  la  puny  compared  with  the  cost  of  tear- 
ing the  country  apart. 

I  am  further  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  Unproved  pay 
will  be  first-year  men  who  now  are  grossly 
underpaid— so  much  so  that  60,000  military 
families  are  on  welfare. 

Fear  that  an  aU-volunteer  force  might  be- 
come a  gung-ho  elite  that  would  tmdermlne 
civilian  control  of  the  military. 

The  Qates  conunlsslon,  which  recommend- 
ed an  aU-volunteer  force,  argues  convincingly 
that  professional  officers  are  the  key  and 
that  even  now  they  are  recruited,  for  the 
meet  part,  from  a  variety  of  regional  and 
•odoeconojiilc  backgrounds.  So  our  armed 
forces  would  have  about  the  same  attitudes 
and  the  same  political  clout,  whatever  the 
system. 

Worry  that  an  aU-volunteer  force  would 
be  only  a  gimmick  throtigh  which  the  affluent 
people  would  pay  enough  taxes  to  make 
military  life  appealing  to  blacks  and  poor 
whites.  The  effect  would  be  that  rich  Amer- 
icans would  Indirectly  hire  poor  Americans 
to  do  the  dirty,  dangerous  work  of  protecting 
"our  way  of  life." 

A  look  at  the  record  shows  that  under 
the  tmjust  functioning  of  the  draft  an  un- 
fair military  burden  Is  being  carried  by 
middle  and  upper-middle  class  blacks  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  by  middle  class  whites. 

This  Is  so  because  30  percent  of  those 
eligible  (moatly  from  the  poor,  disadvantaged 
classes)  are  rejected  for  mental  and  physical 
reaacms.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  socio- 
economic scale,  young  men  escape  service 
through  student  and  other  deferments. 

In  the  case  of  the  black  community,  es- 
pecially, the  draft  Is  grabbing  middle  class 
men  with  the  beet  potential  to  become  engl- 
neere,  doctors,  teachers,  physicists.  The  like- 
lihood Is  that  these  middle  class  blacks  are 
not  going  to  opt  for  the  armed  forces. 

So  there  Is  not  likely  to  be  any  major  In- 
crease In  the  present  10.0  percent  blacks  In 
the  enlisted  ranka  of  the  military.  Any  great 
upsurge  of  TOlunteera  would  come  only 
through  upgrading  the  education,  ntttrltloti 
and  standard  of  life  ot  that  large  poo)  of 
blacks  who  have  been  so  disadvantaged  that 
they  cannot  meet  mlUtary  standards. 

m  any  event,  blaek  man  would  go  Into  the 
mlUtary  by  ebolee  and  not  at  the  wiUm 
oC  some  Uly  white  draft  board. 
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There  are  those  who  argue  that  moving  to 
an  all-voltmteer  force  will  lower  force  levels 
and  thiu  endanger  national  security.  Tbs 
Oates  oommlssion  and  others  reply  that 
with  adequate  pay  and  ottier  benefits  to 
make  mlUtary  service  attractive,  enough  vol- 
imteers  wUl  come  forward. 

I  doubt  that  the  nimtber  of  volunteers 
would  be  adequate.  But  It  can  be  argued 
that  a  moderate  decline  In  force  levels  might 
enhance  rather  than  endanger  national  se- 
curity. There  have  been  Instances  where 
commitments  were  too  easUy  made  simply 
because  we  seemed  to  have  the  avaUable 
manpower. 

The  all-volunteer  force  offers  risks  but  we 
must  give  It  a  try. 


TYSON'S  DAY-CARE  CENTER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 


or    ARKANBAB 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Maw  18,  1970 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  Arkansas,  we  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  initiative  and  self-reliance  dis- 
played by  our  industries.  One  of  these  is 
Tyson's  Poods  of  Springdtde,  a  major 
producer  of  chickens,  and  an  employer  of 
literally  hundreds  of  residents  of  north- 
west Arkansas. 

Many  women,  including  a  large  num- 
ber of  mothers,  find  employment  at  Ty- 
son's. For  these  working  mothers  there 
is  a  problem  of  child  care.  To  meet  that 
problem  in  a  modem  and  progressive 
manner  Tyson's  is  constructing,  without 
Federal  assistance,  its  own  child  day- 
care center. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  report 
of  this  most  praiseworthy  project  as  car- 
ried in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Arkansas 
Poultry  Times: 

Ttson'8  To  Establish  Cwjlo  Dat  Case 
Centeb 

Baby  sitting  as  a  major  subject  for  an  In- 
dustrial executive  meeting  may  sound  like 
something  for  the  "birds",  but  that  happens 
to  be  the  case  at  Tyson's  Foods,  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  birds  (chickens). 

Tyson's  Is  going  Into  the  "baby  sitting" 
level,  as  a  modern  ChUd  Development  Day 
Care  Center  for  pre-school  age  children  Is  be- 
ing established  at  Sprlngdale. 

Plcmeerlng  In  a  new  field  of  endeavor  for 
Industry  In  this  area,  plana  originally  were 
merely  to  provide  a  baby  sitting  service.  How- 
ever. Company  executives  decided  to  make 
the  project  serve  a  dual  purpose — not  only 
providing  a  place  for  the  mothers  to  bring 
their  children  while  at  work,  but  to  make  It  a 
community-related  Improvement  project 
from  the  standpoint  of  pre-prlmary  educa- 
tion for  the  youngsters. 

The  project,  one  at  the  few  of  Its  kind  to 
the  United  States,  Is  under  the  JurlsdlcUon 
of  H.  D.  Balrd.  Vice  President  of  Industrial 
Relations.  A  steering  committee  was  estab- 
lished to  formulate  plans  and  to  develop  a 
currlctUum  for  the  center. 

Members  of  the  Committee  Include  Dr. 
Irvln  Ramsey,  head  of  the  Early  ChUdhood 
Development  at  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
who  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  Barbara  Chesser 
of  the  Early  Childhood  Development  at  the 
XT  of  A;  Ml*.  Sarah  Bumslde  of  the  North- 
west Arkansas  CbUd  Development  Center, 
Mrs.  Irene  Burt,  kindergarten  teacher  at  the 
U  a<  A,  and  Mrs.  Bonnie  Whltmore.  graduate 
student  to  early  Childhood  Development  at 
the  T7  of  A. 

Balrd  said  the  new  faclUty,  modem  to 
•rery  respect,  will  aecommodaU  50  children. 
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Among'  Its  outstanding  features  wUl  be  the 
elimination  for  Interior  waUs  In  the  class- 
room area,  having  been  patterned  after  the 
modernistic  Butterfleld  Elementary  School  In 
the  area.  Plans  caU  for  the  three  separate 
classes. 

The  concrete  block  bulldtog,  64  feet  by  48 
feet,  bas  been  so  designed  for  possible  ex- 
pansion to  double  the  accommodations  to 
100  sliould  the  need  arise,  Balrd  explained. 
The  required  35  square  foot  per  child  will  be 
previewed. 

Thei  faclUty  also  will  toclude  a  reception 
area,  director's  office,  dispensary,  kitchen  to 
serve  two  meals  daUy,  and  rest  rooms. 

Although  the  exact  number  of  staff  mem- 
bers bas  been  imdetermlned.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  a  minimum  of  five  and  possibly  six 
persoas  wlU  be  needed.  PUns  caU  for  estab- 
lishing a  rotating  schedule  In  order  to  include 
chUdJn  of  hatchery  employees  who  start 
work  M  early  as  S  a  m. 

The  staff  wlU  oonslst  of  a  qualified  pre- 
school educator  as  the  director,  three  teach- 
ing aides  to  be  trained  by  the  directors,  and 
a  combination  first  aid  nurse,  cook,  and 
teaching  aide. 

"Any  Sprlngdale  area  chUd  between  the 
ages  of  two  through  five  Is  eligible  to  attend 
as  lon(g  as  the  mother  Is  employed  by  Tyson's 
Foods^"  Balrd  pointed  out. 

"Ot*  ptirpoee  for  the  Child  Development 
Day  Care  Center  Is  to  make  employment  with 
Ty8on%  as  attractive  as  possible  and  U  only 
one  of  the  many  major  changes  and  Improve- 
ments that  we  have  been  making  In  this 
direction. 

-Tht  project  wUl  be  operated  on  a  non- 
profit, basis.  It  Is  the  Company's  IntenUon 
to  merely  ask  the  parttclpants  a  nominal  fee 
for  the  service." 

Numerous  chUd  day  care  schools  consld- 
successful  were  observed  and  studied 
In  (naklng  plans  for  the  Company's  new  oen- 
todndlng  the  curriculum, 
ke  children  of  Tyson's  worktog  mothers 
WlU  be  taught  such  things  as  number  con- 
cepts, reading  readlnees,  to  develop  toterest 
to  music,  Uterature.  arts  and  science,  how  to 
get  along  with  each  other,  observing  rules, 
sharing,  how  to  play  games.  The  children 
WlU  be  divided  toto  age  groups.  Begular  rest 
periods  wUl  be  provided. 

Humorously  referred  to  as  "Balrd's  Baby 
Farm"  and  "Operation.  OUper",  Balrd  re- 
marked. "It's  reaUy  bard  to  believe  that  baby 
sitting  has  been  a  major  topic  of  discussion 
for  our  executive  meeUngs,  but  It  was." 

The  new  faclUty  wlU  be  located  Iwtween 
Tyson's  North  Hatchery  and  Fieeser  Plant 
on  p^w'i^ii  Boad  to  the  northern  section  of 
Sprlngdale.  A  year-round  operation,  the 
buUdlng  WlU  be  properly  heated  and  air 
eondltloned  and  adequate  window  space  wlU 
be  provided.  Playground  equipment  wlU  be 
enclosed  with  a  sturdy  chato  length  fence. 
Contractor  for  the  project  U  WhlUock 
Brothers  Construction  Company  for  Fayette- 
vUle,  Ark.  Completion  U  expected  to  April  of 
this  year. 


DAYTON  BOARD  OP  EDUCA-nON 
HONORED  BY  NEA'S  ASSOCIATION 
OP  CLASSROGBI  TEACHERS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  Maw  It.  1979 

Mr.  WHALKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Day- 
ton Board  of  Educatioo  has  been  selected 
as  the  national  first  place  winner  of  the 
Thorn  McAn  Nattonal  School  Board 
Awank  by  tte  Aasoelatton  of  OaaDOom 
Ttoacbeia  of  tlM  Natkmal  Edncatkm  As- 
sociation. Tbs  Dayton  board  was  stnded 
oat  for  Its  leadenhlp  eEceTVinre  In  pro- 


istt 
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viding  quality  education  In  a  sthool  sys- 
tem of  over  6.000  but  under  70,(»00  enroll- 
ment. I    ^ 

I  can  wholeheartedly  endors*  the  asso- 
ciaUons  action  since  for  rnaAy  years  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  brork  with 
the  board  and  observe  firsthahd  the  in- 
numerable contributions  it  hate  made  to 
the  educational  growth  of  the  Dayton 
community.  It  is  with  great jpnde  and 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  this  re\*ard  which 
the  board  has  received  for  onej  particular 
effort— its  living  arts  prograili. 

In  its  naUonal  recogniUoii  program, 
the  association  apUy  describe^  the  proj- 
ect which   the  Department  bf   Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  desi|nated  the 
most  innovative  ESEA  title  nl  project  in 
Ohio  in  1969.  I  include  at  ttls  point  in 
the  Rkcord  the  association's  citation: 
Datton  Board  or  Education  Da  tton.  Ohio: 
Nationai.  Fimt  Place— Systems  With  En- 
bou.ments  of  oveb  6.000 
BeUevlng  that  the  public  scliooU  should 
offer   students   the   opportunity    to   develop 
creaUve  as  well  as  academic  talent,  the  Day- 
ton Board  of  Education  Initiated  a  program 
in  the  Uvlng  Arts.  Functioning!  after  school 
and  on  Saturdays,  the  program  has  Involved 
more   than    two   thousand   stu<  ents   and   Is 
growing  steadily. 

Llrtng  Arts  provides  experlenc  ss  In  creative 
writing,  dance,  drama,  music,  a:  id  the  visual 
«rt«.  In  small  classes  instructed  1  ly  specialists- 
■tudents  work  in  depth  In  their  <  hosen  media 
Through  round-table  dlscusslois  they  con- 
sider the  relaUonshlps  of  the  iirts  to  mans 
existence  and  to  one  another  Quest  pro- 
fessionals In  each  of  the  art4  share  their 
knowledge  and  experiences  wllh  the  young 
people.  The  Living  Arts  staff  and  guest  art- 
ists conduct  an  in-servlce  progrim  for  teach- 
ers and  administrators. 

Prom  the  time  It  was  first  jroposed.  the 
Uvlng  Arts  program  recelve<l  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Board  it  Education. 
When  opponents  in  the  comn  unity  argued 
that  the  program  was  unneceisary  and  ex- 
pensive. Board  members  gathered  support 
from  local  educational  leaders  bnd  state  and 
naUonal  officials.  By  1969  community  accept- 
ance and  Interest  were  wldesaread;  In  1970 
the  Board  plans  to  undertake  full  financial 
support  of  the  program.  In  nominating  Its 
Board  of  EducaUon.  the  Dayion  Classroom 
Teachers  Association  stated  tfcat  this  pro- 
gram could  not  possibly  have! been  success- 
ful without  the  wholehearted  commitment 
»nd  full  coopwtitlon  of  the  Bqard  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  ml  congratula- 
tions to  the  Dayton  Board  lof  Education 
and  to  aU  those  in  the  Daiton  commu- 
nity who  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  program.  I  would  hqpe  that  their 
efforta  will  prove  to  be  a  m(Jdel  for  many 
school  districts  throughout  the  Nation 
which  also  desire  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  the  creaUve  talents  of  our  children 


GREEKS  HELP  RECLAIM  STRIP- 
MINE  DEVASTATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tree  seedlings  near  PinevUle  in  Bell 
County.  Ky..  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  soil 
erosion  caused  by  strip  mining.  This 
project  was  part  of  a  nationwide  com- 
munity service  day  conducted  by  the  re- 
spective chapters  of  Phi  Delta  Theta. 

I   for  one,  wish  to  commend  their  ef- 
forts and  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers an  account  of  their  activities  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Kentucky  Kernal: 
Greeks  Help  Reclaim  Strip-Mine 
Devastation 
(By  Ron  Hawkins) 
The   "exploitation"   of   Eastern   Kentucky 
was  viewed  first-hand  by  members  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Theta  fraternity  as  they  planted  ttee 
seedlings  Saturday  on  the  slope  of  a  10-year- 
old  strip  mine  site. 

The  mine  was  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Redblrd  River,  near  Plnevllle.  Ky. 

Under  state  laws  effecOve  10  years  ago.  the 
strip  mine  fulfilled  Its  legal  reclamation  obli- 
gation. „  ^      . 

But  when  the  fraternity  arrived  Saturday 
morning,  the  site  was  barren,  with  only  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  grass  Interrupting 
the  coarse  uneven  slope. 

The  dusty,  dirt  road  surrounding  the  mine 
was  cluttered  with  worn-out  automobiles  and 
young,  dirty  children. 

The  difference  between  a  fraternity  mem- 
bers  life  and  that  of  a  poor  person  from 
Eastern  Kentucky  Impressed  several  of  the 
Greeks. 

Old,  weatherbeaten  wooden  shacks  located 
at  the  Juncture  of  two  slopes  were  a  com- 
mon sight. 

Laurence  Holbert.  activities  director  of  Phi 
Delta  Theta,  arranged  the  planting  of  Uee 
seedlings.  He  said  he  wanted  the  fraternity 
to  do  something  other  than  jpalnt  the  walla 
In  a  home  for  unwed  mothers." 

During  the  course  of  the  day.  the  Greeks 
managed  to  plant  2.000  black  locuses  and 
1  000  white  pines.  Although  the  number  was 
not  as  large  as  forestry  officials  had  hoped, 
they  expressed  gratitude  for  what  had  been 
done  and  the  attenUon  It  drew  to  the  prob- 
lem of  old  strip  mines. 

A  writer  for  United  Press  International 
expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  fraternity  people  were  "differ- 
ent" from  others  on  campus  "who  go  around 
carrying  placards." 

However,  Holbert  countered  this  what  the 
fraternity  was  doing  and  what  the  November 
Vietnam  march  on  Washington  attempted 
were  quite  similar.  He  said.  "I  wish  pro- 
testers would  go  out  and  do  something  like 
November  in  Washington  .  .  .  It's  good.  It's 
changed  things." 

Holbert  said  the  fraternity  members  were 
"pretty  depressed  by  the  shanties  and  shacks" 
of  the  area.  He  commented  that  the  Greeks 
were  also  "awed"  by  the  condition  of  the  land, 
noting  that  over  100.000  acres  In  Kentucky 
were  as  barren  as  the  mine  they  visited 
Saturday. 

The  fraternity  may  try  to  do  something 
along  the  lines  of  strip  mine  reclamation 
for  their  Community  Service  Day  project  next 
year.  Holbert  said.  He  added  although  there 
was  no  "personal"  gain.  It  "meant  a  lot  to 
everybody"  to  visit  and  work  In  the  area. 


May  18,  1970 


May  14,  from  Lt.  James  E.  Tuck.  Jr.  Lieu- 
tenant Tuck's  letter  gives  a  first-hand 
account  of  a  subject  which  has  been 
prominent  in  the  news  In  recent  weeks. 
Any  comment  by  me  would  detract  from 
the  message  which  he  has  so  timely 
brought  to  the  readers  of  this  newspaper. 
I  Insert  the  complete  text  of  his  letter  in 
order  that  others  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  reflect  upon  Its  mes- 
sage. 

Lt.  Tuck  Explains  Reasons  for  Cambodia— 
"To  Bring  A  Quicker  Peace" 


LIEUTENANT  TUCK  REPORTS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB  JENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  18, 


1970 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11  1970,  the  members  of  Pbi  Delta  Theta 
fraternity  at  the  UniversltF  of  Kentucky 
participated  in  planting  sci  cral  thousand 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Record-Advertiser,  printed  at  Hall- 
fax,  Va..  in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  published  a  letter  on 


While  the  leftlsU  and  their  followers  dem- 
onstrate and  disrupt  the  educational  process 
at  colleges  and  universities  In  Virginia  and 
across  the  nation  in  protesting  the  action  In 
Cambodia,  a  young  South  Boston  serviceman 
who  is  actually  fighting  there  "tells  it  like 
It  Is." 

In  a  letter  written  to  this  newspaper  from 
Cambodia  May  7.  Lt.  J.  E.  Tuck  Jr.  said  the 
United  States  has  been  fighting  the  war  in 
Vietnam  without  getting  at  the  "real  root  of 
the  problem—"  the  sanctuaries  and  supply 
points  of  the  enemy  In  Cambodia. 

Lt.  Tuck  said  that  It  was  difficult  for  him 
to  understand  why  the  American  people  are 
so  against  the  movement. 

"We  could  fight  this  war  for  ten  more  years 
unless    we    break    up    these    strongholds    in 
Cambodia.  This  move  by  President  Nixon  was 
one  to  bring  a  quicker  peace  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  bring  our  fighting  men  home." 
And    speaking   of   the    demonstrators,    he 
said:  "If  these  people  would  stand  up.  take 
pride  In  their  country  and  back  our  Presi- 
dent, this  war  would  be  brought  to  a  much 
quicker  end." 
The  complete  text  of   his  letter  follows: 
I  write  this  letter  In  hopes  that  I  can  help 
give   the   people   back    in    South    Boston    a 
better   outlook   on   the   American  operation 
Into   Cambodia.    I    am   presently    with    the 
2/47th  Inf.  3rd  Brigade  9th  Division.  We  are 
working  about  seven  miles  Inside  the  Cam- 
bodian border  around  the  village  of  Memut. 
The  United  States  has  tried  to  fight  a  war 
m   South   Vietnam  without   getting  to   the 
real  root  of  the  problem.  We  have  fought 
the  N.V.A.  in  South  Vietnam,  but  let  them 
keep  their  sanctuaries  and  resupply  points 
untouched  m  Cambodia. 

As  we  crossed  the  border,  we  found  many 
regimental  size  base  camps  only  a  few  hun- 
dred meters  across  the  border. 

The  American  people  are  so  against  this 
movement  that  It  Is  very  hard  for  me  to 
understand.  We  could  fight  this  war  for  ten 
more  years  unless  we  break  up  these  strong- 
holds In  Cambodia.  This  move  by  President 
Nixon  was  one  to  bring  a  quicker  peace  to 
South  Vietnam  and  also  to  bring  our  fighting 
men  home. 

The  people  condemn  everything  about 
Vietnam.  If  they  would  back  our  efforts 
and  men  In  this  struggle  It  would  make  a 
great  difference.  As  we  fight  this  war  from 
day  to  day  all  we  read  In  the  newspapers  Is 
anti-war  demonstrations  and  marches  for 
peace.  If  these  people  would  stand  up,  take 
pride  in  this  country  and  back  our  President, 
thU  war  would  be  brought  to  a  much  quick- 
er end.  ,^   ^     . 

The  question  Is  not  If  we  should  be  in 
Vietnam  because  we  are  already  there.  The 
question  the  people  should  be  asking  Is 
how  can  I  help  In  the  war  effort  and  the 
effort  to  get  our  men  home?  One  way  not 
to  help  Is  to  demonstrate  and  condemn 
our  President. 

If  these  people  think  that  the  situation 
m  this  country  la  so  bad  then  maybe  they 
should  leave.  A  man  that  doesn't  believe  m 
his  country  and  doesn't  heed  the  call  of 
our  armed  forces  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
be  a  citizen  of  this  great  country. 

The  men  that  fight  and  serve  in  Vietnam 
are  proud.  These  men  are  sick  of  bearing 
about  demonstrations  and  peace  marches. 
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These    men   want  support   from  home   and 
they  rightly  deserve  this  support. 

As  for  my  personal  opinion.  I  think  this 
was  the  greatest  step  Mr.  Nixon  could  have 
made.  My  tour  In  Vietnam  Is  almost  over, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  proud 
I  got  a  chance  to  serve  my  country  and 
represent  South  Boston  in  the  war  effort. 
Yours  truly. 

Lt.  J.  E.  Tuck,  Jr. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  first  day  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Week,  and  I  want  to  join  with  others 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  Nation's  5  mil- 
lion small  businessmen — the  foundation 
of  our  competitive  free  enterprise  system. 

In  this  age  of  giantism  and  economic 
concentration,  the  mission  of  small  busi- 
ness in  our  economy'  was  never  more 
important. 

Chain  stores,  joint  ventures,  exodus  to 
suburbia,  urban  renewal  dislocations, 
dlscoimt  houses,  big  business  shopping 
centers,  automation,  electronic  comput- 
ers, and  the  general  trend  toward  giant- 
ism remind  us  that  the  competitive  status 
of  the  small  business  segment  of  our 
economy  must  be  constantly  observed  in 
order  to  maintain  a  truly  competitive 
free  enterprise  system. 

Our  Independent  small  businessmen 
are  a  viable  and  strong  force  in  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  system 
of  government  and  our  great  free  enter- 
prise system. 

The  strength  and  vigor  of  the  small 
business  sector  of  our  economy  is  under- 
lined in  these  statistics: 

Small  business  provides  37  percent  of 
our  total  gross  national  product. 

Small  business  provides  more  than  40 
percent  of  U.S.  employment. 

The  members  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  the  staff  are  dill- 
gent  in  serving  American  small  business. 

The  committee  has  provided  assistance 
in  the  securing  of  thousands  of  loans  to 
small  business  and  in  the  securing  of 
contracts  involving  thousands  of  dollars 
in  Federal  procurement  for  small  busi- 
nessmen. Provisions  like  the  SBA  set- 
aside  program — earmarking  contracts 
for  awards  to  the  small  business  sector — 
have  been  sponsored  and  supported  by 
our  committee. 

Small  business  is  the  door  through 
which  Americans  who  aspire  to  own  and 
operate  their  own  business  can  move  into 
our  competitive  economy. 

In  carrying  out  this  responsibility  the 
Small  Business  Committee  is  following 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress  that: 

Government  should  aid,  counsel  and  assist 
and  protect  .  .  .  small  business  concerns  In 
order  to  preserve  free  competitive  enter- 
prise, to  assure  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
total  property  and  services  for  the  Govern- 
ment Is  placed  with  small  business  .  .  . 
(and)  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  over- 
All  economy  of  the  nation. 
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During  Small  Business  Week  a  nimi- 
ber  of  outstanding  events  have  been 
scheduled. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  meet 
with  SBA  officials  and  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittees this  week  to  discuss  small  busi- 
ness problems. 

A  small  business  subcontracting  con- 
ference attended  by  more  than  100  rep- 
resentatives of  the  largest  prime  con- 
tractors will  be  held. 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of 
New  England  will  make  its  armual  pre- 
sentation to  the  House  and  Senate  Small 
Business  Committees  ^his  week. 

Additional  activities  emphasizing  the 
Importance  of  our  small  business  to  the 
Nation's  economy  also  will  be  held. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  Nation's  small  business- 
men— they  deserve  the  commendation 
and  congratulations  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  for  their  important  and  vital 
role  In  promoting,  perpetuating,  and  pre- 
serving the  small  business  sector  of  our 
economy  and  our  great  free  enterprise 
system. 


THE  NIXON  CHOICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  Include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  May  2  editorial  from 
the  Sheboygan  Press,  one  of  the  out- 
standing papers  In  my  district.  The  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Nixon  Choice,"  deals 
with  the  President's  decision  to  act 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia. 

As  the  editorial  notes,  the  President 
really  had  no  other  choice  if  he  was  to 
fumu  his  commitment  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam War.  He  went  directly  "to  the  heart 
of  the  trouble — the  illegally  dug-in  mili- 
tary headquarters  of  North  Vietnam  in 
Cambodia."  While  there  are  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  believe  the  President 
whon  he  says  he  will  withdraw  the  troops 
from  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  Jime,  I  for 
one  am  willing  to  trust  him.  __ 

The  editorial  follows: 

THB  NIXON  CHOICE 

President  Nlxon.  In  his  Thursday  evening 
address  on  Cambodia,  said  that  he  had  three 
choices.  He  could  do  nothing;  he  could  ex- 
tend massive  aid  to  Cambodia  or  he  could 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble.  He  chose  to 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble,  as  he  saw  it, 
a  choice  which  be  granted  was  very  risky 
from  a  political  standpoint.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  as  America  thinks  the 
chances  through,  the  nation  will  agree  with 
him  In  spite  of  the  instantaneous,  noisy 
clamor  of  opposition. 

Tlie  President,  in  reality,  didn't  have  three 
choices.  He  had  campaigned  and  was  elected 
on  the  assurance  that  he  had  a  way  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war.  With  the  Paris  negotiations 
on  dead  center,  his  only  way  seems  to  have 
been  the  pacification  of  the  countryside,  the 
Vletnamization  of  the  war  and  the  brlngmg 
home  of  the  American  troops  as  quickly  as 
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was  feasible.  Each  commitment  to  bring 
home  more  men  narrowed  the  presidential 
choices,  as  long  as  he  Insisted,  as  he  did 
again  Thursday  night,  that  "We  will  not  be 
humiliated.  We  will  not  be  defeated."  an 
insistence  on  which,  we  are  convinced,  he 
would  have  the  overwhelming  backing  of 
the  country.  The  last  Nlxon  announcement 
of  the  withdrawal  of  150,000  more  men  by 
May,  1971,  attempted  to  buy  a  bit  of  flexi- 
bility. There  was  no  month  by  month  nor 
other  Intermediate  time  table.  Just  150.000 
within  a  year.  Along  with  the  announced 
puUout.  he  had  given  Hanoi  another  sober 
warning  that  he  would  not  allow  the  re- 
maining troops  to  be  placed  In  Jeopardy. 

But  Hanoi  couldn't  wait.  They  moved 
thousands  of  troops  into  Cambodia,  whose 
neutrality  Hanoi  had  guaranteed.  Their  mil- 
itary headquarters,  from  which  they  fought 
the  Vietnam  war,  was  a  scant  35  miles  from 
Saigon,  the  capital  of  Vietnam.  If  one  moves 
the  threat  from  far  away  Southeast  Asia  to 
eastern  Wisconsin — what  would  we  of  She- 
boygan think  If  our  enemy  had  established 
his  military  headquarters  in  a  supposedly 
neutral  area  Just  north  of  Milwaukee  and 
directed  all  of  his  operations  from  there? 
Shall  we  do  nothing  and  let  them  assail 
American  troops,  encamped  like  sitting 
ducks?  Give  aid  to  Cambodia?  We  are  not 
engaged  in  any  Cambodian  war.  The  only 
Nlxon  concern,  the  only  American  concern, 
was  the  protection  of  our  troops,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pacification  and  Vletnamiza- 
tion so  that  our  troops  could  come  home  In 
an  orderly  fashion.  Bo,  he  had  only  one 
choice — to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble — 
the  lUegaUy  dug-ln  military  headquarters 
of  North  Vietnam  in  Cambodia. 

Granted — It  Is  a  risky  decision,  not  only 
politically,  as  the  President  stressed,  but 
also  militarily.  If  It  succeeds.  If  the  enemy 
is  brought  to  the  peace  table  and  actual 
hostilities  cease  a  bit  earlier.  It  will  be  a  fine 
political  success.  But  there  are  no  military 
guarantees,  as  other  nations  and  other  Amer- 
ican presidents  have  found  out  before  Mr. 
Nlxon. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Nlxon  that  diplomacy 
seems  to  be  a  complete  failure.  We  agree 
with  his  continuing  stand — the  stand  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  by 
the  way — "We  wlU  be  patient  In  working  for 
peace;  we  will  be  conciliatory  at  the  con- 
ference table."  We  also  agree  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  patience  and  concilia- 
tion seems  to  be  of  no  avail.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  so  far  our  willingness  to 
end  the  bombing  of  the  north  and  to  lower 
the  tempo  of  the  fighting  In  the  south  has 
had  no  tangible  results.  It  could  well  be 
that  now  Is  the  time  to  go  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  trouble  and  we  are  willing  to  trust 
our  Commander-in-Chief. 


AMERICAS  CHALLENGE  IN  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  DECADE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    ICNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  liir.  Speaker,  the  ongoing 
struggle  of  man  against  his  environment 
must  be  brought  to  an  end  in  the  near 
future  or  man  may  eliminate  the  delicate 
balance  of  the  environment  and  human- 
ity with  it. 

As  President  Nlxon  stated  in  his  New 
Year's  day  message : 

The  1970'8  must  be  the  years  when  Amer- 
ica pays  its  debt  to  the  put  by  reclaiming 
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UM  purity  of  Its  »lr».  Its  waters  ^nd  our  Uv- 
ing  enTlromnent.  It  l«  UteraUy  n^w  or  nerer. 

I  have  joined  In  cospcnsoritig  a  num- 
ber of  measures  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  environtaent.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  many 
gestions  for  air  quality  and 
disposal  have  already  been 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreig 
Con  jnlttee  on  which  I  serve. 

The  new  measures  which    ^ 
will  consider  this  year  are  a  great  addi 
tion  to  the  leglslaUon  we  have  on  the 
books  sUrting  from  the  Air  Pollution  Act 
of  1955  and  followed  by  th«  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963.  The  research  peiiformed  un- 
der these  laws  has  served  4s  a  gxiide- 
Une  for  Federal  agencies  in  ^sUblishmg 
aource-emission   limits  a°d|aVL,^^^y 
standards.    Amendments 
1966  added  funds  and  spec 
tasks. 

Of  great  importance  was 
Ization  of  the  SecreUry  of  ' 
cation,  and  Welfare  to  set  n 
ston  standards  for  motor  v« 
regulations   became   effective  with  the 
1968  model  year  though  thete  have  been 
problems  with  Implementation  and  en- 
forcement. 

The  House  IntersUte  ^d  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  now  has  before  it 
a  version  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
which  would  embody  several]  Presidential 
recommendations  concerning  air  quality 
standards  and  the  regulatio4s  of  gasoline 
additives  which  affect  exhaust  emis- 
sions Hopefully,  the  full  Hfcuse  of  Rep- 
resentatives wiU  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  this  biU  In  the  n^r  future. 

In  the  field  of  solid  waste! disposal,  the 
Interstate  Committee  haA  also  been 
active.  The  SoUd  Waste  Diiposal  Act  of 
1965  established  Federal  Research  and 
training  programs,  grant  I  support  for 
demonstration  projects,  ahd  planning 
funds  for  SUte  and  local  i^ograms.  Our 
committee  now  has  before  i^  a  bill  which 
would  significantly  broadeii  the  scope  of 
these  efforts.  ! 

In  the  field  of  water  polllution.  Con- 
gress acted  first  in  1948,  but  this  was, 
admittedly  a  mild  beginning.  In  1956, 
Congress  expanded  and  strengthened  the 
1948  law  by  passing  the  Pederal  Water 
PoUuUon  Control  Act  which  for  the  first 
time  authorized  Federal  grants  for  the 
ccmstruction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plsmts. 

In  1965  the  Water  Qualitjl  Act  amended 
this  law  and  esUblished  thf  Federal  Wa- 
ter PoUuUon  Control  AidministraUon 
which  is  now  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I 

This  agency  was  authorized  to  grant 
funds  for  research  and  development  in 
the  area  of  pollution  of  our  waterways 
and  it  was  commissioned  to  establish 
water  quality  standards  for  interstate 
streams  and  lakes. 

Clearly,  active  Federal  involvement  in 
pollution  control  is  not  something  new. 
However,  this  involvement  has  received 
vital  new  stimulus  throufh  the  strong 
national  leadership  provided  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  others.  Soi|ie  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  Mils  he  has  Iproposed,  and 
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which  I  have  cosponsored.  would  provide 
for  a  $10  billion,  4-yesu-  program  to  bring 
every  community  in  the  Nation  up  to 
Federal  Water  Quality  Standards.  Under 
this  new  legislation,  it  is  estimated  that 
1,500  new  sewage  treatment  facilities 
would  be  constructed.  In  addition,  the 
funds  will  help  finance  the  moderniza- 
tion, expansion  or  upgrading  of  2.500 
existing  waste  treatment  plants. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  a  new 
Environmental  Financing  Authority 
would  be  set  up  the  help  provide  the 
market  for  municipal  obligations  which 
would  be  sold  to  raise  the  fimds  for  the 
local  government's  portion  of  the  expense 
of  added  control  facilities.  It  would  be 
set  up  as  a  self -financing  institution  and 
would  cost  Federal  taxpayers  littie  or 
nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  environment 
maintenance,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
the  costs  for  pollution  control  are,  in 
the  long  rim,  less  than  the  costs  of  a  dev- 
astated planet.  Today  we  pay  the  costs 
of  lung  disease,  crop  destruction,  and 
corrosion  from  air  pollution.  We  pay  the 
costs  of  dead  wildlife,  disease  among  hu- 
mans, and  lack  of  recreation  because  of 
polluted  waters. 

We  must  recognize,  too,  that  the  out- 
of-pocket  costs  will  not  be  small.  The  only 
source  of  these  funds  is  the  American 
citizen.  If  business  bears  the  cost  of  cer- 
tain pollution  controls,  the  consumer 
must  pay  in  higher  prices.  If  government 
pays  for  the  equipment,  the  taxpayer 
bears  the  cost  Only  if  Americans  are 
willing  to  say,  "Yes,  we  must  do  it,  and 
we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it."  can  our 
Nation  move  with  the  necessary  speed  to 
solve  the  growing  problems  of  pollution. 
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GENERAL  ANDERS:    IN   MEMORIAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1970 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders,  leader  of 
the  Polish  army,  passed  away  in  London. 
He  was  an  outstanding  military  leader 
and  one  of  the  hero  figures  of  World  War 
II.  Yet  due  to  the  diplomatic  decisions 
over  which  military  leaders  have  no  con- 
trol, he  and  his  Polish  army  fought  in 
vain  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
freedom  to  their  country.  General  Anders 
is  properly  eulogized  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Chicago  Polish  American.  Saturday, 
May  16. 

Genkxai.   AMDxas:    In    Memoriam 
This    past    Tuesday    General    Anders     of 
World  War  Two  fame  died.  His  family  remains 
In  Britain,  where  they  settled  with  the  Gen- 
eral after  World  War  Two. 

In  these  times,  when  the  military  Is  feared 
and  even  hated  In  Tarlous  countries  of  the 
world,  and  sometimes  with  good  reason,  we 
should  recall  this  great  Polish  General,  and 
do  honor  to  his  memory. 

General  Anders  gained  world-wide  fame  as 
the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Polish  Army 
la  the  East.  During  the  War  years.  Anders 


went  into  Russia  (at  that  time  an  ally)  and 
rescued  over  forty  thousand  Polea  from  the 
camps  of  Siberia,  where  Russians  held  them 
captives.  He  led  them  to  Iraq,  where  he 
formed  an  army  out  of  them  which  was  to 
be  used  against  the  German  and  Russian  foe 
in  the  World  War.  By  common  consensus 
It  was  the  sharpest,  the  best  force  of  Polish 
soldiers  then  In  existence. 

It  was  General  Anders,  who.  on  May  11. 
1944.  launched  the  Polish  II  Corps  (the  fa- 
mous Drugl  Korpus)  against  the  Impen- 
etrable Monte  Casslno.  It  was  the  Second 
Corps  which  planted  Polish  and  British  flags 
atop  that  monastery. 

But  after  the  war  was  over,  and  his  home- 
land had  not  regained  her  independence. 
Anders  continued  fighting  for  It.  doing  what 
he  could  as  a  civilian. 

General  Anders  belongs  to  that  invaluable 
and  minutely  small  group  of  men  In  this 
world  who  fought  for  their  country  with 
greatest  honor  not  only  when  hope  was  at 
Its  highest,  but  also  when  there  was  no  hope. 
He  belongs  to  the  rank  of  Polish  Generals- 
statesmen— scholars  who  imderstood  the 
golden  mean  between  the  need  for  war  and 
the  need  for  peace.  Undoubtedly  Polish  his- 
tory and  the  history  of  the  free  world  will 
put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  such 
great  Polish  leaders  as  General  Marian 
Kuklel.  General  Kazlmlerz  Pulaski.  General 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko.  Marshal  Pllsudskl. 
and  General  Kazlmler*  Sosnkowskl. 

With  the  passing  of  General  Anders  this 
past  week  and  the  passing  of  General 
Sosnkowskl  not  too  long  ago.  as  weU  as  with 
the  recent  and  not-so-recent  deaths  of  many 
of  the  valiant  leaders  who  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  Europe  and  the  world,  the  tangi- 
ble substance  of  that  era  of  great  interna- 
tional conflict  Is  passing.  Our  whole  atten- 
tion must  now  shift  from  that  era  of  war 
to  our  times.  We  can  not  but  wonder,  as  we 
look  around  us.  what  did  the  prodigious  ef- 
fort of  those  mllUons  of  men  in  World  War 
Two  change  for  the  better.  More  countries 
are  enslaved  now  than  had  been  before  the 
War.  More  little  wars  are  raging  now  than 
had  been  going  on  before  the  War.  More 
people  are  hungry  now  than  had  been  before 
the  war.  The  danger  of  the  annihilation  of 
mankind  Is  greater  now  than  when  Hitler 
began  his  invasion  of  Poland  on  September  1, 
1939. 

It  Is  at  times  such  as  our  own,  that  we  can 
look  back  with  fond  memory  on  the  deeds 
of  such  as  General  Anders,  whose  efforts 
produced  results,  concrete  results.  Many  of 
those  he  rescued  from  the  Internal  cold  heU 
of  Siberia  are  alive  today,  living  In  the  West 
The  freedom  he  gave  them  they  continue  to 
cherish  and  hold.  Monte  Casslno  today  is  still 
free,  after  General  Anders  captured  It  for  the 
Allies  when  all  the  other  AlUed  troops: 
British.  French.  American  and  others,  could 
not  budge  It.  General  Anders  was  a  man  who 
Intuitively  knew  how  to  bring  back  freedom, 
and  retain  It  where  he  brought  It  back.  That 
there  would  be  more  men  of  his  genial  In- 
tuition in  this  world  today. 


RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  SUR- 
VEY IN   2 1ST  TEXAS   DISTRICT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TKx*a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  It.  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
sent  questionnaires  to  all  the  people 
whose  names  appear  on  the  1970  voter 
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registration  lists  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. The  number  of  responses  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. 

It  can  be  said  with  assurance  that  the 
results  represent  a  fairly  accurate  cross 
section  of  public  opinion  on  the  issues 
covered,  and  reflects  the  prevailing  views 
of  more  than  a  half  million  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  indebted  to  my  constituents  for 
making  this  survey  such  a  success.  The 
returns  include  thousands  of  comments 
on  a  variety  of  topics.  I  shall  refer  to 
some  of  these  in  a  moment. 

The  questions  and  the  results  of  the 
tabulation  follow: 

1.    Vietnam.   Which   of  the   following  al- 

In  pcrcenti 
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ternatlves  do  you  prefer?   (Choose  a,  b.  or 

c). 

(In  percent] 

a.  President   Nixon's   present   plan   of 

gradual   withdrawal 40.3 

b.  Inunedlate.    unilateral    withdrawal 

of  all  U.S.  forces 12.  1 

c.  Take  necessary  steps  and  strive  for 

decisive  military  victory 47.6 


Yes 


No   Undecided 


Vis 


No   Undecided 


2.  Labor.  Do  you  lavoc  increasini  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  p«f 

hour? - - -•-- •-  •- 

3.  Labor.  Some  maintain  that  labor  unions  which  cover  whole 

industries  are  in  a  sense  monopolistic,  and  should  come 
under  antitrust  laws  Do  you  agree?  

4.  Labor.  Should  the  Federal  Government  enact  laws  to  pre- 

vent strikes  by  public  employees? 

5.  Postal.  Do  you  think  the  Post  Ofhce  Department  should  be 

turned  into  a  public  corporation  or  authority,  with  power 
to  set  rates  and  postal  wages?  

6.  ABM.  Based  upon  what  you  have  heard  and  read,  do  you 

favor    the    President's    limited    anti-ballistic    missile 
(ABM)  System? ,.v 

7.  Voting  age.  Should  the  voting  age  be  reduced  to  18?  . 

8.  Cross-busing  Do  you  lavor  cross-busing  ol  school  children 

to  achieve  a  better  racial  balance? 

9.  Pollution  Should  we  step  up  federal  spending  programs 

to  combat  water,  air.  and  noise  pollution? 

to.  Space  Do  you  think  the  Nation's  space  program  should 
continue  at  about  the  present  level  (^4,000,000,000 
annually)? — v.-- 

11  Campus  disruptions.  Should  Federal  scholarship  and  loan 

funds  be  denied  students  who  take  part  in  unlawful  and 
disruptive  campus  behavior? - 

12  Foreign    aid.    Last   year    the    President    recommended 

{2  700,000.000  lor  foreign  aid.  The  Congress  appropri- 
ated $1,800,000,000.  Do  you  believe  that  at  least  this 

much  reduction  should  be  continued? 

13.  Welfare.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
guarantee  an  annual  income  to  heads  of  families  whether 
or  not  they  are  working?  


32.0 

80.6 
69.8 

40.3 


59.7 

12.0 
23.7 

49.0 


8.3 

7.4 
6.S 

10.7 


55.2 
38.3 

25.5 
56.9 

19.3 
4.8 

5.2 

93.5 

1.3 

82.9 

13.0 

4.1 

45  4 

44.3 

10.3 

93.9 

5.3 

.8 

87.5 

8.7 

4.8 

4.4 

91.8 

3.8 

14.  Welfare  Regardless  of  how  you  answered  the  last  question. 

do  you  believe  the  weltare  program  should  be  overhauled 

to  assure  that  only  the  truly  der^ervjnp  receive  help? 97.9  1.9  0.2 

15.  Crime  2  years  ago  the  Federal  Government  began  annual 

lump-sum  contributions  to  the  States  to  supplement 
kical  outlays  in  the  war  on  crime  President  Niion  has 
requested  this  be  raised  to  J426.000,000  per  year.  Do 
you  tavor  this  program? —         72.3  18.5  9.2 

16.  PeKe  Corps.  In  1961,  the  Peace  Corps  was  created,  which 

up  to  now  has  cost  in  excess  o'  jl.OOC.OOO  000.  Present  ' 
budget  bureau  has  requested  t98.000.COO  lor  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Do  you  think  this  program  should  be  con- 
tinued?,    ..   24.6  61.1  14.3 

17.  Poverty  In  1964,  the  so-called  antipoverty  (OEO)  protrfm 

was  begun,  which  up  to  now  has  cost  more  than  18,000. 
000,000.  The  President  has  requested  }2. 000,000.000  for 
OEO  during  next  hscal  year.  Do  you  think  this  program 
should  be  continued? 22-3  64.4  13.3 

18.  Agnew.  Do  you  think  Vice  President  Agnew's  aiticism  of 

certain  news  media  was  justified? 73.6  15.5  10.9 

19.  Supreme  Court  President  Nixon  has  said  he  favors  appoint- 

ment ol  men  to  Supreme  Court  who  are  strict  construc- 
tionists of  the  Constitution,  and  who  would  give  that 
Court  a  better  balance.  Do  you  subscribe  to  this  concept?.         79.5  II.  0  9.5 

20.  How  do  you  rate  President  Nixon's  overall  performance  in 

office? 

Excellent IJl 

Good 5J5 

Fair f*.  J 

Poor - 10.3 


CX7ABANTECD    ANNtTAL    INCOME 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  total  of  91.8  percent  of 
my  constituents  want  no  part  of  the 
guaranteed  annual  income  plan. 

The  administration's  pending  welfare 
reform  proposal,  which  includes  a  $1,600 
a  year  guaranteed  annual  income — plus 
$800  in  food  stamps — for  the  head  of 
each  family  of  four,  was  recently  ap- 
proved in  the  House. 

If  finally  enacted,  this  scheme  would 
add  3  mUlion  families,  or  15  million  peo- 
ple, including  fully  employed  fathers,  to 
the  relief  rolls.  The  added  cost  would 
be  astronomical. 

I  am  convinced  this  program  would  be 
unfair  not  only  to  taxpayers  but  also  to 
those  who  presimiably  would  be  helped. 
It  would  tend  to  lock  the  recipient  into 
welfare  as  a  way  of  life.  There  are  sim- 
ply too  many  people  in  this  country  who 
would  rather  have  a  handout  than  a  job. 
And  a  disservice  is  rendered  when  Uiey 
are  encouraged  to  pursue  that  course. 

One  other  thing:  Once  the  concept  is 
written  into  the  law,  pressiu-es  demand- 
ing an  increase  are  sure  to  mount.  Al- 
ready the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization and  the  radical  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action — ADA — have  de- 
manded that  the  minimum  guarantee  be 
$5,500  a  year,  and  several  Senators  have 
insisted  on  far  more  than  the  $1,600  base 
figure. 

I  have  fought  this  guaranteed  income 
concept  for  years.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  a  Senate  committee,  where  the 
House-approved  bill  is  pending,  has  re- 
cently raised  serious  doubts  about  the 
provision. 

I  recently  received  a  lengthy  letter 
from  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  In  which  he 
expressed  grave  concern  about  the  pend- 


ing bill  and  its  probable  exorbitant  cost. 
He  stated: 

My  opposition  to  the  Welfare  Reform  Act 
stems  from  a  deep,  philosophical  antipathy 
toward  a  government-gtuaranteed  Income 
and  Increasing  federal  Intervention  Into 
state  operations  .   .   . 

TTNIONS    SHOtTU)    BE   ITNDER    ANTITRUST    LAWS 

It  will  be  noted  that  by  a  margin  of 
80.6  percent  to  12  percent  the  people  feel 
that  labor  unions  should  be  made  to  con- 
form to  antitrust  laws  now  applicable  to 
private  corporations  and  business  enter- 
prises. 

I  strongly  support  this  position.  I  am 
convinced  it  would  be  best  for  labor,  best 
for  management,  and  best  for  the  general 
public. 

I  introduced  a  bill  on  this  subject 
(HJl.  815) ,  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
unions  from  conspiring  to  restrain  trade. 
Such  concerted  actions  by  tmions  would 
become  unlawful.  In  addition,  H.R.  815 
would  put  bargaining  on  an  individual 
union-employer  basis,  and  hopefully  end 
the  practice  of  industrywide  bargaining 
and  the  resulting  nationwide  strikes. 

Last  year  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  submitted  my  bill 
to  the  267,000  who  comprise  its  business 
membership.  A  poll  revealed  that  92 
percent  of  them  favored  the  measure, 
while  only  6  percent  opposed  it.  At  least 
39  daily  newspapers  have  endorsed  the 
proposal. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  labor  unions 
have  grown  up.  They  are  now  big  busi- 
ness. They  no  longer  need  to  be  wet- 
nursed  and  coddled.  They  do  not  need 
and  should  no  longer  expect  special 
treatment  by  enjoying  exemption  from 
our  antimonopoly  laws.  The  public  in- 
terest must  be  protected  against  harm 


that  comes  from  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade,  whether  it  be  by  big  business  or 
big  labor. 

DATUCHT   SAVINC   TIME 

A  rather  large  number  of  constituents 
expressed  opposition  to  daylight  saving 
time.  I  share  that  viewpoint.  It  should 
be  imderstood  that  it  is  the  national 
policy  for  each  State  to  determine 
whether  it  is  to  have  or  not  have  daylight 
saving  time.  The  Congress  does  not  legis- 
late on  that  subject.  Each  State  makes  its 
own  decision. 

XTNLAWa  UL    STEIKES 

By  a  margin  of  3  to  1  Uie  people  in 
the  21st  District  are  opposed  to  strikes 
by  Government  employees.  Such  strikes 
are  already  Illegal,  as  applied  to  Federal 
workers.  In  fact,  it  is  now  a  felony  for 
anyone  employed  by  Uncle  Sam  to  en- 
gage in  a  strike.  The  penalty  is  1  year  in 
prison  and  a  fine  of  $1,000,  plus  dis- 
charge and  nonemployment  rights  for  3 
years. 

"Public  employees,"  as  used  in  the 
question,  include  non-Federal  workers 
such  as  schoolteachers,  firemen,  police- 
men, garbage  collectors,  and  so  forth. 

Press  reports  indicate  the  Department 
of  Justice  holds  in  abeyance  prosecution 
of  those  who  engaged  in  the  recent  un- 
lawful postal  strike,  and  also  the  strike 
by  air  controllers  who  work  for  FAA. 

Several  comments  asked  how  many 
pay  raises  postal  employees  have  re- 
ceived In  recent  years.  There  have  been 
17  since  1945,  plus  enactment  of  some 
fringe  benefits.  Those  of  us  who  have 
favored  these  raises  felt  they  were  de- 
served, to  bring  the  pay  more  in  line  with 
comparable  woiic  in  private  industry. 
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CAMPrS    DtSmUPTIONS 

Residents  of  my  district— 93  9  percent 
of  them— want  none  of  their  t  ix  money 
used  for  scholarship  and  loans  in  behalf 
of  college  students  who  engage  In  unlaw- 
ful and  disruptive  behavior  on  ^ampuses. 
A  prohibiU<*v  agauist  helping  such  ap- 
pUcants  last  year  accounted  for  denial  to 
676  of  them.  ^  , , 

Campus  riots,  many  of  them  traceable 
to  leadership  by  pro-Commi  nist  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Soc  ety,  have 
erupted  in  scores  of  colleges.  Others 
have  been  led  by  anarchists  jmong  the 
Black  Panthers.  These  campus  rebeUions 
have  included  Ulegal  occu^jaUon  of 
rooms  destruction  of  furnituile,  burning 
of  buildings,  blocking  of  street^,  throwing 
of  rocks  and  botUes  at  police  while  the 
latter  were  in  the  line  of  dut^.  defiance 
of  established  authority.  aiJd  various 
forms  of  malicious  mischief. 

Most  of  this  form  of  crime  is  against 
local  and  State  laws.  So  fa:'  as  I  am 
aware  there  has  been  no  ntional  ex- 
planation of  why  school  autioriUes  do 
not  expel  the  troublemakers. 

The  vast  majority  of  college  students 
are  law  abiding  and  go  to  college  to 
gain  an  education.  Many  students  have 
written  me  that  because  of  tlie  repeated 
disruptions  the  pursuit  of  tlieir  educa- 
tional goals  is  in  many  instances  being 
made  most  difScult. 

CBOSS-BT7SINC 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Twin  Buttes— Three  Rivers— flood 
control  and  reclamation  project  on  the 
Conchos.  Another— shared  by  other 
Texans— was  the  tldelands  bill  which 
confirmed  our  title  to  the  submerged  gulf 
area,  and  has  enriched  the  SUte  school 
fund  tremendously. 
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PEACE  CORPS  PROGRESS 
REPORT 


es,  im- 
ply with  his 

had  ap- 


Mr  Speaker.  I  would  hoiie  this  ad- 
ministraUon.  particularly  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Well  are  Robert 
Finch,  wlU  take  note  of  this  fact  that 
93  5  percent  of  those  in  the  :|lst  District 
of  Texas  oppose  the  crosi-busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  a  I  etter  racial 
balance. 

This  unwarranted  and  oppijessive  prac- 
tice was  imposed  during  the  preceding 
administraUon,  and  has  bee^  continued 
relentlessly  by  the  HEW.  wl^ich  admin- 
isters funds  for  school  prdgrams.  The 
Secretary  simply  withholds  fimds  appro- 
priated for  certain  school  p 
less  the  affected  schools  con 
whims  about  racial  mixtures 

Only  recently,  after  the  H , 
prt)ved  antibusing  riders  to  ^  the  annual 
HEW  appropriation  bill.  Mr.  Finch  went 
before  the  Senate  committee  to  urge 
that  the  nonbusing  language  be  stricken 
because  the  amendments  "vwould  impede 
Pederal  programs." 

PUSIDENTIAL    FSM! 

In  a  Ughter  vein,  a  Uvalie  housewife 
Inquired  about  the  history  6t  Presidents 
giving  bUl-slgning  pens  to  tlie  authors  of 
such  measures.  I 

That  Is  a  current  courtesy,  as  applied 
to  more  important  legislative  enact- 
ments. The  pens  are  relatively  inexpen- 
sive. The  Ubrary  of  Congress  informs 
me  the  practice  probably  qegan  during 
the  McKinley  administration,  and  has 
been  done  more  extensively  since  the 
Hoover  days. 

The  pens  make  interesting  souvenirs. 
I  have  been  given  several., including  at 
least  three  that  were  presented  to  me 
by  President  Eisenhower  wlien  he  signed 
important  measTires  of  whSph  I  was  the 
author.  These  included  the  Amistad  Dam 
legislation  and  the  bin  whl<  h  authorlwd 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er although  the  Peace  Corps  is  not  get- 
ting as  much  press  as  it  did  in  its  early 
days  of  unfettered  idealism  and  bound- 
less enthusiasm,  it  continues  to  grow  and 
mature  as  an  organization  and  is  prob- 
ably making  a  greater  contribution  today 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Tlus  Is 
due  In  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  its  new 
35-year-old  director  Joseph  Blatchford. 
a  man  who  organized  his  own  private  vol- 
unteer agency  in  Latin  America  before 
being  appointed  Peace  Corps  Director  by 
President  Nixon. 

When  Joe  Blatchford  took  over  the 
helm  of  Peace  Corps  last  year  he  found 
that  the  agency  had  lost  much  of  its 
early  momentum:   New  ideas  and  pro- 
grams   were    scarce,    recruitment    had 
fallen  off  and  foreign  requests  were  also 
declining.        Blatchford        immediately 
formed  several  task  forces  to  anal>-ze  the 
situation  and  come  up  with  new  ideas, 
and  he  embarked  on  his  own  world  fact- 
finding tour  to  examine  the  situation 
firsthand.  As  a  result  of  these  studies, 
comprehensive  reforms  were  undertaken 
to  reshape  and  revitalize  the  Peace  Corps. 
These  included  putting  more  emphasis 
on  the  actual  needs  and  priorities  of  the 
host  coimtries  as  defined  by  them,  re- 
cruiting more  skilled  volimteers  as  well 
as  more  volunteers  from  American  mi- 
nority groups,  and  improving  efficiency 
by  attracting  outstanding  business  exec- 
utives with  managerial  skills. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Mr.  Blatchford  and  his  new 
team  at  Peace  Corps  on  this  new  look 
and  new  thrust,  and  I  also  want  to  con- 
vey the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  the  thousands  of  vol- 
unteers who  are  currenUy  serving 
throughout  the  world.  At  this  point  in 
the  Recohd  I  include  three  recent  arti- 
cles on  the  Peace  Corps: 

[Prom   Reader's  Digest,  May  19701 

A  Prtsh  Spaxk  Plug  fob  the  Pbacx  Corps 

(By  Blake  Clark) 

Under  the  direction  of  Joe  Blatchford,  35, 

thU  global  operation  U  regaining  Its  original 

luster,  vigor  and  drive. 

One  morning  last  »4ay,  a  young  man 
emerged  from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  railrowl 
station,  Jumped  Into  a  cab  and  said.  "^a*e 
me  to  the  Peace  Corp*  building,  please" 

The  driver  turned  aro\md.  eyebrows  raised. 
"You  kidding?"  he  aaked.  "Didn't  that  outfit 
disappear  long  ago?" 

The  passenger,  Joseph  H.  BI»t<diford — dy- 
mimlc,  35,  a  relaUve  newcomer  to  Washing- 
ton—smiled grimly,  for  the  question  iinder- 


scored  the  tough  assignment  ahead  of  him. 
The  very  next  day.  President  Nixon  would 
announce  his  appointment  as  the  new  direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps.  His  job:  to  revitalize 
that  floundering  agency,  to  build  It  Into  a 
new  heads-up  team  responsive  to  the 
changing  needs  of  America's  friends  around 
the  world. 

Later  that  day.  In  his  office  across  Lafayette 
Square  from  the  White  House,  Blatchford 
dug  into  a  depressing  situation.  The  number 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  was  down  for  the 
third  straight  year,  to  an  alltlme  low.  Re- 
quests for  Corpsmen  also  were  falling  off 
The  organization's  Washington  headquarters 
seemed  quietly  and  helplessly  to  be  running 
down  New  programs  and  new  Ideas  were 
scarce  It  looked  as  though  the  Peace  Corps, 
once  a  shining  and  Idealistic  instrument  of 
help  and  hope,  had  lost  Ite  momentum. 

What  had  gone  wrong?  Joe  Blatchford, 
youngest  agency  chief  In  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, spent  his  first  six  months  In  office 
finding  out.  To  begin  with,  he  handplcked  50 
Peace  Corps  sUff  members,  former  volun- 
teers men  and  women  outstanding  In  various 
fields— and  divided  them  Into  small  task 
forces  Their  mission:  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion's problems.  Its  needs — and  Its  decline— 
and  to  come  up  with  recommendations  for 
bringing  It  back  to  life.  This  done,  he  took 
off  on  a  first-hand  investigation  of  his  own; 
a  flying  field  trip  to  Africa  and  the  Middle 

Interviews  with  national  leaders— from 
prime  ministers  to  school  superlntendenl.s 
in  remote  areas— got  him  some  of  his  an- 
swers. While  acknowledging  the  good  work 
done  by  generaUst  volunteers.  African  offi- 
cials wanted  more  highly  skilled  .experienced 
technicians  and  specialists,  so  that  Peace 
Corps  projects  could  be  integrated  into  hlgh- 
prlorlty  local  development  plans.  Cabinet 
ministers  In  Kenya,  for  example,  asked  for 
experts  to  help  develop  their  water  resoures; 
Libya's  Minister  of  Education  wanted  pro- 
fessionals m  the  production  and  program- 
ming of  educational  television. 

Blatchlord  and  his  Usk  forces  studied  the 
reports,  discussed  changes,  painstakingly 
redefined  the  role  and  the  goals  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  By  September,  they  were  ready.  Prom 
60  nations  Blatchford  summoned  his  direc- 
tors to  Washington  for  a  conference.  There, 
m  seminars  that  lasted  for  five  days  and 
nights,  ho  unveUed  the  ambitious,  far- 
reaching  design  that  he  and  his  task  force 
members   had   fashioned   for   the  bold   new 

Peace  Corps  of  the  '708.  ^  ,  ,„„ 

Record  of  Accomplishment.  The  driving 
force  behind  the  remodeling  of  the  Peace 
Corps  may  have  been  new  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene,  but  he  had  behind  him  an  out- 
standing record  of  innovation  and  accom- 
plishment, particularly  In  the  field  of  VS. 
relations  with  Latin  American  nations.  The 
son  of  a  businessman,  Joe  Blatchford  grew 
up  In  Los  Angeles  and  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Lob  Angeles  to  study 
political  science.  He  worked  his  way  through 
becoming  president  of  the  senior  class  and 
the  university's  outstanding  tennis  player. 
His  team  won  the  national  collegiate  cham- 
pionship three  years  in  a  row  and  he  com- 
peted at  Wimbledon  his  senior  year. 

After  a  year  of  active  duty  In  the  Army, 
Blatchford  got  a  summer  job  In  the  Wash- 
ing office  of  Congressman  Ralph  Owlnn  of 
New  York.  Working  with  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  whetted  the  young  mans 
appetite  for  pubUc  service.  In  the  fall,  he 
entered  the  University  of  California  Law 
School  In  Berkeley.  .      ,,„„ 

Then  came  the  tumultuous  day  In  May 
1958  when  an  angry  mob  In  Caracas,  Ven- 
ezuela, stoned  and  spat  upon  then  Vice 
President  Nixon.  Joe  was  shocked  that  U.^- 
Latln  reUtlonahlpa  w«re  so  combusUble.  He 
persuaded  s«Ten  college  friende,  aU  musi- 
cians, to  Uke  »  year  off  and  make  a  good 
will  tour  of  South  America. 
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with  915,000  in  expense  money  raised  from 
"corporations,  foundations,  little  old  ladles," 
the  group  visited  30  cities.  In  each,  Joe  chal- 
lenged the  local  tennis  champion  to  an  ex- 
hibition match,  which  was  followed  by  a 
modern  Jazz  festival  featuring  two  trombon- 
ists and  a  rhythm  section.  In  this  way  the 
young  Americans  met  the  people — students, 
sportsmen,  musicians,  labor  leaders,  pollO- 
clans.  They  also  got  a  sobering  look  at  South 
America's  appalling  slums  and  poverty. 

Returning  to  Berkeley  to  finish  law  school, 
Blatchford  started  talking  about  a  commu- 
nity action  program  for  Latin  America.  He 
called  It  ACCION,  and  persuaded  heads  of 
corporations  doing  business  In  the  sister 
hemisphere  that  these  poor  could  be  taught 
to  help  themselves.  In  1960,  with  $90,000 
raised  from  24  private  firms,  Blatchford  took 
30  volunteers,  most  of  them  college  students, 
to  Venezuela.  Living  among  the  slum  dwellers 
of  Caracas,  the  volunteers  showed  them  how 
to  organize  themselves  to  do  what  was 
needed:  to  replace  uncovered  ditches  with 
sewers,  to  make  playgrounds  out  of  Uttered 
lots,  to  set  up  literacy  classes  for  adults  and 
training  courses  In  the  building  trades. 

Today,  a  decade  later,  more  than  1000 
workers  have  Joined  this  "private  peace 
corps,"  backed  by  contributions  of  nearly 
nine  million  dollars  from  some  3000  com- 
panies. In  all,  ACCION  has  carried  out  45,000 
different  self-help  projects  In  Argentina, 
Peru,  Venezuela  and  Brazil.  Most  Important, 
the  North  Americans  have  now  withdrawn, 
and  Latin  volunteers,  backed  mainly  by 
Latin  money,  are  running  the  show  them- 
selves. 

Among  the  first  to  go  to  the  Caracas 
barrios,  or  shantytown  slums,  was  Winifred 
Marich,  a  tall,  attractive  blonde  of  Yugoslav 
descent,  a  graduate  of  U.CX.A.  who  speaks 
five  languages.  She  later  helped  set  up 
ACCION  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  there  she 
and  Joe  were  married.  Living  today  In 
Georgetown,  they  like  dlscothesques,  opera 
and  modem  Jazz.  (Joe  plays  guitar.)  "They 
zoom  around  Washington  on  a  Yamaha 
motorcycle,  Winnie  clinging  on  from  behind, 
sometimes  stopping  for  Joe  to  Join  In  a 
ghetto  basketball  game  incognito.  He  keeps 
fit — 5  feet  11  inches,  177  pounds — and  still 
plays  a  fast  game  of  tennis. 

WORKER     WHO     THINKS 

When  the  assembled  Peace  Corps  overseas 
directors  met  their  new  chief  last  Septem- 
ber, some  were  cool,  others  skeptical.  But 
they  recognized  In  Blatchford  a  fellow  field 
man — "not  a  bureaucrat  who  thinks  he's 
working,"  as  one  of  them  happily  put  It, 
"but  a  worker  who  thinks."  When  their  five- 
Jay  session  was  over,  they  were  a  team 
again.  Here,  as  they  look  ahead  Into  the  "708, 
are  their  new  targets: 

Create  a  needed,  laatinff  resource.  Tlie 
starting  pwlnt  for  any  Peace  Corps  program 
from  now  on  must  be  a  specific  need  In  the 
country  to  be  served.  The  receiving  nation 
will  Identify  Its  own  problems  and  set  pri- 
orities. Then  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  na- 
tional representatives  will  agree  on  the  best 
contribution  that  volunteers  can  make  to 
create  a  new  resource  that  will  remain  after 
the  Peace  Corps  d^arts. 

For  example,  a  unit  may  help  a  country 
start  its  own  volunteer  service.  Or,  volun- 
teers from  UJ3.  farm  areas  will  Introduce  de- 
veloping nations  to  our  system  of  county 
agents  and  4-H  Clubs,  and  train  local  peo- 
ple who  will  carry  on.  expanding  and  multi- 
plying the  benefits.  At  every  level.  In  fact, 
local  people — their  businessmen,  students, 
doctors,  tribal  leaders,  housewlveo — will  be 
enlisted.  Local  committees  will  decide  how 
our  volunteers  are  recruited,  selected, 
trained,  placed  in  the  field  and  supported. 
Indeed.  Blatchford  hopes  to  see  the  day 
when  half  the  Peace  Corps'  overseas  staff  is 
made  up  of  local  dtlsens. 
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Share  America's  technical  knotc-hotc.  Re- 
cruiters are  rounding  up  a  larger  percentage 
of  highly  trained  people  such  as  25-year-old 
Dick  Klrby.  a  1966  graduate  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, noted  for  Its  Industrial  engineers.  As- 
signed to  city  haU  In  Barcelona,  Venezuela, 
a  city  of  80,000,  Klrby  discovered  that  gar- 
bage collection  was  swallowing  up  half  the 
budget  for  municipal  services.  Getting  up  at 
5  ajn.,  Klrby  rode  the  trucks,  eventually  re- 
routed them  to  call  on  400  customers  In- 
stead of  120,  and  brought  costs  Into  line.  Or 
such  OS  Francis  Wllgen,  a  24-year-old  agri- 
cultural engineer  who  put  Into  operation, 
and  trained  a  crew  to  run,  a  pasteurization 
plant  providing  the  Inhabitants  of  Kabul. 
Afghanistan,  with  the  cleanest,  safest  milk 
they  ever  drank. 

Accept  a  wider  tiariety  of  volunteers.  Doors 
are  now  wider  open  for  older  people  such  as 
Aubrey  Foster  and  his  wife,  who  are  at  work 
In  the  Central  American  country  of  Hon- 
duras. A  PhJD.  with  25  years'  experience  In 
plant  pathology,  Foster  Is  testing  vegetable 
varieties  and  determining  the  best  methods 
of  fertilizing,  watering  and  cultivating  in  the 
Honduran  climate.  Seeds  of  varieties  proven 
best  will  be  given  to  small  fanners  through- 
out the  country.  Mrs.  Poster,  with  three 
sewing  machines  donated  by  CARE,  started 
a  sewing  class  for  women  and  girls  In  a  local 
church.  The  children  came  to  play  and  help 
with  the  garden,  and  soon  the  project  grew 
Into  a  community  center. 

Blatchford  sees  a  huge  new  pool  of  skilled 
and  professional  talent  opening  up  through 
sabbatical  arrangements  with  corporations 
and  labor  unions,  which  would  protect  em- 
ployees against  loss  of  seniority  and  fringe 
benefits  during  their  two  years  with  the 
Peace  Corpe.  The  more  fiexlble  Corps  will 
also  Include  the  doctor  who  wants  to  volun- 
teer to  spend  the  summer  In  an  African  vU- 
lage.  the  experienced  architect  who  can 
donate  a  few  months  to  a  community  de- 
velopment project  in  a  Peruvian  barrio,  the 
dietitian  whose  teaching  would  be  Invaluable 
in  the  villages  of  the  Andes,  even  If  she  Is 
available  only  for  a  shori  time. 

Increase  efficiency.  Swiftly,  authoritatively. 
Blatchford  has  tightened  administration. 
Headquarters'  costs  are  already  down  20  per- 
cent, and  red  tape  is  being  cut.  No  more 
rules  that  "Peace  Corps  members  can't  have 
children,"  or  that  they  must  be  single  or  have 
a  wife  who  is  also  a  volunteer — provisions 
that  kept  out  thousands  of  good  candidates. 
The  formidable  15-page  application  form, 
"which  only  a  computer  programmer  could 
figure  out,"  has  been  simplified.  More  re- 
sponsibility for  recruiting  now  goes  to  re- 
gional offices,  so  that  recruits  will  hear  In 
days  rather  than  months  whether  or  not  they 
are  accepted.  Paper  work  has  been  cut  by 
treating  the  volunteer  in  the  field  as  a  re- 
sponsible adult  who  should  not  be  required 
to  Itemize  bicycle-repair  expenses,  travel 
time  or  dentist  bills. 

Train  foreigners  here  for  service  at  home. 
The  Peace  Corps'  work  as  a  catalyst  could  be 
speeded  up,  Blatchford  says,  by  bringing  in 
volunteers  from  other  countries  to  work  on, 
and  observe.  U.S.  domestic  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, 60  percent  of  all  Latin  Americans 
will  soon  be  living  In  cities;  they  need  people 
trained  in  community  action.  Many  of  our 
cities,  In  turn — Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Loe 
Angeles,  New  York — need  Sp&nish-speaking 
teachers.  Latin  Americans  could  teach  here, 
and  work  with  members  of  vista  (Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America)  In  our  ghettos, 
learning  to  unite  a  community  to  solve  Its 
problems.  Then  they  would  return  to  set  up 
similar  programs  at  home. 

Form  a  domestic  Peace  Corps.  Why  send 
all  our  volunteers  6000  mUes  from  hoooe 
when  we  have  our  own  shabby  ghettos,  and 
our  own  worn  out  farm  areas  T  Many  Ameri- 
cans, aware  of  the  problems  bedevlUng  their 
city   or  country,   think,  "I'd   like  to  help." 
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Blatchford  looks  to  the  time  wben  every  city 
and  town  in  America  will  give  volunteers  an 
opportunity  to  do  Just  that — for  teachers 
to  lend  a  hand  to  youngsters  fklllng  behind 
In  their  reading,  doctors  and  othws  to  care 
for  the  aged  and  ill,  lawyers  to  protect  the 
poor  in  the  courts  and  the  ignorant  from 
tisurious  rates  of  Interest,  people  to  help 
m&ke  our  streets  and  homes  safer,  to  help 
safeguard  our  environment. 

A  national  survey  shows  that  five  million 
volunteers  could  be  put  to  work  on  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  society  today.  To  find 
and  direct  the  energies  of  this  force,  Blatch- 
ford would  like  to  see  a  "White  House  Volun- 
teer Service."  Anyone  who  has  time  to  give 
free — three  months,  a  year,  two  years — could 
fill  out  a  White  House  application  form,  list- 
ing his  background  and  qualifications,  and 
^en  be  guided  by  the  Volunteer  Service  to 
a  spot  where  his  contribution  could  count. 

Thanks  to  Joe  Blatchford,  things  are  look- 
ing up  for  the  Peace  Corpe — and  for  all 
Americans  Interested  In  making  this  a  better 
world. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  27.  19701 
Peace  Corps  RECRtJiTs  Business  ExEcxmvES 

To    Manage    Programs:    Some    Companies 

Give   Leaves   for    Service   Overseas;    Pat 

Range  Is  tlO.OOO  to  $30,000 

(By  Ronald  O.  Shafer) 

Washington. — The  typical  Peace  Corps- 
man  Is  a  young  Idealist  fresh  out  of  college, 
aflame  with  desire  to  set  the  world  straight, 
willing  to  work  for  a  pittance. 

And  then  there's  John  Ouyer.  John  Ouyer 
is  idealistic  enough.  But  he's  39  years  old  and 
a  vice  president  of  an  Investment  counseling 
company.  And  his  new  Job  as  a  Peace  Corps- 
man  pays  around  $20,000  a  year. 

With  his  company's  blessing  and  two-and- 
a-haU-year  leave,  Mr.  Ouyer  has  left  for 
Bombay  to  be  a  regional  director  of  Peace 
Corps  operations  in  India.  He  wasn't  fed  up 
with  his  Los  Angeles  Job.  but  "I've  always 
wanted  to  go  abroad  with  my  family"  as  well 
as  wanting  "In  some  degree  to  serve  my  coun- 
try." So  when  Peace  Corps  Director  Joseph 
Blatchford  extended  the  invitation,  It  was 
gratefully  accepted. 

Mr.  Guyer  Is  one  of  the  first  recruits  In  a 
Nixon  Administration  search  for  business  ex- 
ecutives who  might  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  the  10,500  Peace  Corps  volunteers  at 
work  In  62  countries.  Vacancies  are  occurring 
faster  than  usual  on  the  supervisory  staff  of 
1350  people  at  home  and  abroad  because 
Congress  passed  a  law  In  1965  limiting  serv- 
ice to  five  years.  As  one  official  puts  It,  "this 
Is  the  first  year  of  the  five-year  flush." 

Recruiting  middle-aged  administrators 
from  the  business  establishment  to  fill  these 
slots  might  alarm  the  Peace  Corps'  tradi- 
tionally youthful  and  liberal-minded  volun- 
teers. Nonetheless,  Director  Blatchford,  35 
years  old,  who  used  to  operate  a  private  Peace 
Corps- type  service  in  Venezuela,  insists: 

"Government  and  social  services  tend  to 
bring  In  people  who  are  very  idealistic  and 
highly  motivated  but  who  lack  management 
experience.  They're  good  people,"  but  "we 
need  more  management  ability." 

Duties  of  Peace  Corps  managers  vary 
widely.  One  supervisor  says  she  helped  set 
up  an  accounting  system  for  the  finance 
ministry  In  Malaysia,  for  example,  while 
another  might  administer  a  volunteer  pro- 
gram to  improve  chicken  production  and 
marketing  in  India. 

The  executive  recruiting  Is  Just  getting 
fully  under  way.  So  far,  the  agency  has  cor- 
ralled about  16  businessmen.  Including  sev- 
eral vice  presidents,  from  stich  concerns  as 
Irving  Trust  Co.,  IBM,  General  Foods,  Quaker 
Oats.  A.  C.  Nielsen  and  Monsanto.  The  goal 
Is  to  Install  btislnessmen  in  about  200  of  the 
350  or  so  staff  openings  expected  In  the  next 
year,  says  Olezm  Randall,  director  of  staff 
recruitment.   The  agency  also  Is  recrultlnf 
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fcmong  the  professions,  labor  unloi  is  and  ed- 
ucational institutions.  

Pe«c©  Corps  representatives  are  to  contact 
scorw  of  companies  during  the  ^fxt  few 
weelts  One  -loan-an-executlve"  pi  «h  will  be 
the  possible  benefit  to  a  companjs  own  re- 
cruiting among  college  students.  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  explains.  "Say  Company  A  went  re- 
cruiting and  said  Some  time  in  your  flret 
10  years,  well  give  you  two  year;  off  to  be 
a  Peace  Corps  supervisor'.  Young  people  are 
likely  to  say,  Thafs  the  company  for  me 
r«ther  than  Company  B,  which  imphaslzes 
a  pension  plan  at  age  65." 

So  far  companies  contacted  have  sup- 
ported the  Idea,  although  a  few  in  tlally  were 
reluctant  to  part  with  executive  ;alent.  Re- 
cruiting top  administrative  manajement  for 
the  Peace  Corps  "makes  a  lot  of  sense."  says 
George  Murphv.  chairman  of  Ir' ing  Trust. 
An  executives  experience  with  he  agency 
•will  be  of  great  value  to  him  and  to  us 
after  he  returns  to  his  banking  post."  Mr. 
Murphy  comments. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  always  hi  d  job  slots 
for  managers,  but  few  businessmen  have 
Joined  There  was  a  mistaken  be  lef ,  agency 
offlcUls  feel,  that  the  only  openlr  gs  were  for 
young  college  graduates  to  servii  as  volun- 
teers at  token  pay.  "They  weren't  aware  that 
you  don't  have  to  live  off  the  Ian  1  on  a  sub- 
sistence level."  says  Charles  Bryfut,  person- 
nel director:  "We're  talking  about  staff  Jobs 
paying  $10,000  to  over  $30,000  a  year."  And 
the  Peace  Corps  provides  free  touslng  and 
schooling  In  the  host  country. 

Some  businessmen  turned  Peace  Corpsmen 
admit  to  the  misconception.  "I  ■a  asnt  aware 
that  staff  positions  were  even  aviillable  until 
one  day  I  happened  to  drop  Into  the  Peace 
Corps  office  In  Washington,"  says  John  Mills, 
formerly  development  director  ol  Monsanto"s 
IntemaOonal  division.  Now  the  47-year-old 
executive  heads  up  a  new  Peac«  Corps  pro- 
gram to  train  specialists  for  spot  assignments 
in  fields  ranging  from  agrlcultv  re  to  urban 
planning.  Unlike  most  recruiter  1  executives, 
he  doesn't  plan  to  return  to  his  rormer  com- 
pany. 

Many  businessmen  are  atti  acted  by  a 
Chance  "to  get  away  from  the  rat  race  and 
vent  their  social  consciences."  a  Peace  Corps 
official  says.  WUllam  Inglls,  a  former  vice 
president  of  Irving  Trust,  says  he  views  the 
Peace  Corps  as  a  way  to  "make  i  social  com- 
mitment—not Just  a  token  oi^e  part-time, 
but  a  100'"f  commitment  ""  He  feigned  on  as 
director  of  administration  and  finance  in 
Washington,  a  post  that  he  believes  also  of- 
fers opportunities  In  management  that  will 
help  his  banking  career. 

The  decision  can  be  a  tough  one.  For  ex- 
ecutives like  Mr.  Ouyer.  the  Lob  Angeles  In- 
vestment counselor.  It  generally  means  a 
sharp  pay  cut.  And  two  and  a  hi  ilf  years  away 
from  their  companies  could  sow  their  ca- 
reers. "I  lose  a  lot  of  grounc^.'  Mr.  Ouyer 
concedes.  He  remarks  that,  wh^  news  of  his 
decision  got  around,  "there  w^  a  lot  oC  re- 
sponse from  my  peers.  They  Wanted  to  do 
the  same  thing,  but  they  also!  had  a  reluc- 
tance to  leave  careers  In  mldfetream." 

Executive  recrulUng  Is  part  «f  the  broader 
effort  by  the  Nixon  Administration  to  at- 
tract more  older  and  more  akllled  volunteers, 
including  blue-collar  workers,  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  This  approach  Is  already  controversial. 
The  agency  says  a  majority;  of  returning 
volunteers  support  the  shift,  but  some  re- 
turnees and  ex-staffers  complain  that  It  has 
•turned  off"  young  people  previously  at- 
tracted by  the  Peace  Co^'  idealistic 
image. 
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(Prom  Business  Week.  Ap^.   13.  1970) 

Can  Bvsikbbs  Am  thx  Piaci  Coaps?  Nixon 

TxAM    Asks    CourKHaa    "fo    Lkwd    Top 

TAi.Drr  To  Pnx  Krr  STATt  Jobs 

The  Peace  Corps,  once  a  loo$e  amalgam,  o« 

well-lntentloned   llbermls,    IdiilUUc   youth.. 


and  assorted  academicians,  has  embarked  on 
a  controversial  plan  to  make  Itself  more  effi- 
cient. In  the  Nixon  Administration,  that 
means  more  businesslike.  As  a  result,  the 
corps  Is  shifting  Its  recruiting  thrust  away 
from  Uberal  arts  campuses  and  toward  U.fa. 
corporations. 

The  new  recruiting  drive  Is  the  brainchild 
of  Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  the  35-year-old 
CalUornlan  appointed  by  President  Nixon 
last  year  to  head  the  agency.  Blatchford  will 
try  to  lure  talented  managers  away  from 
business  to  serve  short-term  volunteer  stints 
as  high-level  Peace  Corps  staffers. 

This  is  where  the  controversy  comes  in- 
CrlUcs  recall  the  demise  of  Operation  Ty- 
coon a  program  run  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  In  the  early  1960s 
to  send  businessmen  overseas.  The  skeptics 
claim  that  Tycoon  turned  up  more  duds 
than  economic  development,  and  think  Uie 
Blatchford  plan  also  Is  doomed  to  failure. 
Newspaper  columnist  Frank  Manklewlcz.  a 
onetime  country  director  for  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Latin  America,  sums  up  the  doubU  oi 
many  onlookers  who  feel  that  cost  account- 
ing and  national  development  do  not  mix. 
He  characterizes  the  new  recruiting  effort 
as  "a  disaster.'" 

A  new  breed.  Despite  the  skepticism. 
Blatchford  Is  determined  to  tighten  up  corps 
operations  with  a  new  breed  of  managers. 
To  succeed,  however,  he  will  have  to  wort 
fast  because  the  agency  Is  about  to  be  scoured 
by  a  rule  that  limits  service  to  five  years. 
By  October,  replacements  will  be  needed  for 
18  country  directors.  12  deputy  directors,  and 
33  associate  representaUves— all  key  staff  jobs. 
Country  directorships,  for  example,  pay  sal- 
aries that  can  exceed  $30,000  a  year. 

With  time  running  short,  Blatchford  re- 
organized his  agency  and  placed  Olenn  C. 
Randall  37.  a  former  track  and  field  star  and 
recruiting  director  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  helm  of  a  new  staff  recruiting 
office  Randall,  in  turn,  set  up  a  computer- 
ized "talent  bank"'  designed  to  match  an  ex- 
pected crop  of  talented  managers  with  staff 
assignments.  In  the  meantime,  the  corps  Is 
pressing  the  search  for  Its  "supercandldates."" 
Blatchford  hopes  he  can  enlist  "vice-presi- 
dents of  corporaUons.  possibly  International 
corporations. "  for  what  RandaU  describes  as 
a  team  of  "practical  idealists." 

What  the  Peace  Corps  has  in  mind  are  men 
like  William  W.  Inglls,  38.  one  of  a  wave  of 
former  Callfomlans  whom  Blatchford  al- 
ready has  cajoled  into  service.  A  financial 
whiz  kid  who  became  an  Irving  Trtist  Co. 
vice-president  at  34.  InglU  recently  took  a 
two-year  leave  of  absence  to  head  the  Admin- 
istration &  Finance  Dept.  of  the  corps.  John 
D  Ouyer,  39,  left  a  Los  Angeles  post  with 
American  Investment  Counseling  Co.  under 
a  similar  arrangement  and  is  headed  for  In- 
dia this  month  for  a  stmt  as  deputy  director 
for  the  Bombay  region. 

John  E.  Mills.  47.  who  holds  a  doctorate 
in  economics  from  Berkeley,  came  aboard  In 
January  from  Monsanto  Co..  where  he  had 
been  manager  of  new  foreign  Investment  and 
manufacturing  ventures.  At  the  Peace  Corps, 
he  became  director  of  program  development 
and  will  work  up  blnatlonal  assistance  pro- 
grams overseas.   Another  new-wave  man   is 
Robert  N.  Jorgensen.  66.  who  left  a  $40,000 
lob  as  president  of  his  Uvlngston   (Mont.) 
wholesale  firm  for  a  $23.000-a-year  staff  post 
in  Ohana.  Jorgensen  now  advises  entrepre- 
neurs in  Accra  on  small  business  techniques. 
Por    months,   staff   recruiter   Randall    has 
quietly    been    meeting    with    executives    at 
PepsiCo.  Quaker  Oats  Co..  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
and  Irving  Trust  In  attempts  to  snare  more 
soclaUy  conscious  managers.  He  wanU  corpo- 
raUons to  channel  young  executives  to  the 
agency  for  two-year  volunteer  stlnu,  allow- 
mg  them  to  keep  their  seniority  Intact.  Nego- 
tlaUons  also  are  under  way  with  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Servloe  Corps,  a  prtvata 


group  using  AID  funds  to  send  retired  ex- 
ecutives overseas  for  short-term  assignments 
in  developing  countries.  Blatchford  hopes 
lESC— or.  as  It  Is  better  known,  "the  Paunch 
Carps"— will  lend  his  agency  a  few  top  men 
to  supervise  selected  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
overseas.  _ 

Skepticism.  Predictably,  the  new  Peace 
Corps  recruiting  effort  h.is  met  with  criticism 
from  some  former  staff  members.  Manklewlcz 
Is  convinced  that  Blatchford  and  his  crew  of 
Callfomlans  will  only  serve  to  -conservatlze 
the  Peace  Corps."  Vernon  K.  Rlchey,  a  former 
Peice  Corps  public  Information  specialist, 
snorts:  "There  are  a  lot  of  good  things  hap- 
pening, the  work  of  Impractical  ideaUsts.'  " 
and  bitterly  adds:  "I  would  hate  to  see  the 
Peace  Corps  He  down  in  the  same  bed  with 
some  of  the  corporations  that  have  been  ex- 
ploiting Latin  America  for  years." 

But  a  former  head  of  the  corps'  overseas 
recruiting  branch  grudgingly  concedes  that 
Blatchford  s  plan  Is  "a  good  idea."  "If  Blatch- 
ford gets  10  top  executives."  he  says,  "that  s 
a  quantitative  accomplishment,  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  has  been  done  before." 

List  week  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted  to  cut  the  Peace  Corps 
budget  by  10 'r  to  $90  million.  But  Blatch- 
ford Insists  'we're  very  optimistic'"  about  the 
executive  recruitment  plan.  The  big  questloto. 
however.  Is  whether  Blatchford  will  be  able 
to  find  many  of  his  "visionaries  with  their 
feet  on  the  ground  "  from  the  business  wOTld. 
In  the  opinion  of  one  former  Peace  Corps  re- 
cruiting chief,  he  will  not.  "Corporations,"  he 
says,  "just  don't  take  their  bright  young  guys 
and  send  them  to  India." 


TELEGRAM  TO  NEW   YORK   STATE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NBW    TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1970 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  de- 
cision last  week  of  the  New  York  State 
Court    of    Appeals,    refusing    to    allow 
graduating  law  students  of  both  New 
York  State  sind  other  law  schools  the  op- 
tion of  waiving  their  final  examinaUons. 
In   the  light  of  our  country's  crisis, 
and  these  students'  deep  commitment  to 
let  their  views  be  heard,  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram  last    week    to   Attorney    General 
Louis  J.  Lefkowitz.  voicing  my  objec- 
tions to  this  ruling.  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  these  young  adults,  who  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  legitimate  means  of 
working      within      the      constituUonal 
framework  of  our  Goverrunent,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  lend  my  voice  in 
their  support.  Following  is  the  text  of 
the  wire:  ^^  ^^    ^^^^ 

Hon.  Lotns  J.  LxrKowrrz. 

Attorney  General,  State  Office  Building. 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

I  urge  you  to  have  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
consider decision  of  May  12th  and  allow 
graduaUng  law  studenU  to  waive  final  class- 
room activity  and  exams  and  be  permitted 
to  take  bar  examination.  The  climactic 
evenU  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  poja^'zed 
these  students  to  set  priorities,  with  their 
country  first,  and  they  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  dramatic  and  committed  efforts  In 
voicing  their  dissent.  I  support  their  efforts 
and  implore  you  to  have  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reappraise  their  findings. 

Congressman    Seymour    Halpebn. 


May  18,  1970 


PEACE  CORPS  AS  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE-KEEPING  FORCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

of   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US. 
Peace  Corps,  because  of  the  extremely 
controversial  and  undesirable  behavior 
of  its  members,  continues  to  deteriorate 
with  "emerging  nations." 

The  United  Nations  Organization  con- 
tinues seeking  a  peacekeeping  force,  a 
reconstruction-type  army  of  occupation, 
to  draw  the  first  violence  and  bullets — 
in  case  of  "nonviolent"  cultural  and 
ethnic  dissent  from  those  who  resist  in- 
ternationalization. 

A  jjerfect  merger — give  the  Peace 
Corps  to  the  United  Nations  if  the  UH. 
backers  will  accept  it. 

Most  Peace  Corps  members  are  al- 
ready internationally  oriented  and  as 
U2J.  representatives,  instead  of  Ameri- 
cans, our  people  would  be  spared  em- 
barrassment and  our  image  abroful  im- 
proved. 

Several  related  clipplnirs  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  17,  19701 
Peace  Cobps  Troxtblkd  in  Atbica 
(By  Stanley  Meisler) 

Nairobi.  Kxnta. — Last  year,  tlie  SomaU 
Army  team  upset  the  Peace  Corps  to  win  the 
annual  basketbaU  tournament  In  Mogadishu. 
Young  army  officers  in  the  crowd  clasped  each 
other.  Several  wept  for  Joy. 

"We  have  beaten  the  Peace  Corps!"  others 
shouted. 

The  depth  of  emotion  astonished  Peace 
Corps  officials  at  the  tournament. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Army  took  over  the 
government  of  the  Somali  Republic.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  military  regime  was 
to  oust  the  Peace  Corps  and  Its  60  volunteers. 

The  story  lUustrates  a  surprising  tide  of 
resentment  In  Africa  toward  volunteers  and. 
in  fact,  Americans  and  whites  In  general, 
that  has  made  the  continent  the  most  trou- 
blesome area  in  the  world  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Peace  Corps  also 
has  been  ousted  from  Mauritania,  Gabon, 
Tanzania  and  Libya. 

It  now  faces  political  troubles  that  threat- 
en Its  existence  in  Malawi,  Lesotho,  Ethiopia 
and  Nigeria. 

In  a  recent  Interview  in  Nairobi,  Walter 
Carrlngton.  the  director  of  the  Africa  region 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  tried  to  analyze  the  core 
of  these  problems. 

"I  could  generalize  and  say  we  have  been 
caught  In  a  general  wave  of  anti-Amertcan- 
ism."  he  said,  "but  it's  not  as  simple  as  that. 

'•Young  Africans  often  have  a  resentment 
against  Europ>eans.  against  whites,  and  they 
resent  having  to  depend  on  them  so  much. 
We're  often  the  most  visible  evidence.  Afri- 
cans resent  us  doing  m  job  that  they  feel  they 
ought  to  be  doing  themselves." 

Other  Americans  who  know  the  Peace 
Corps  well,  while  agreeing  with  Carrlngton 's 
analysis,  usually  add  two  other  reasons  for 
the  troubles  in  Africa: 

The  programs  have  been  too  large.  Nigeria 
and  Ethiopia,  for  instance,  had  more  than 
500  volunteers.  They  became  too  obvious  a 
target  for  young  Africans  resentful  of  outside 
help. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  put  too  much  energy 
In  one  kind  of  work — teaching.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Toluntcera  In  Africa  are  teachers.  It  has 
always  been  that  way. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  a  look  at  the  troubles  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Africa  needs  perspective.  Despite  Ita 
political  woes,  the  program  In  Africa  is  still 
one  of  the  moat  Important  the  Peace  Corps 
runs. 

At  the  end  of  1969,  the  Peace  Corp*  still 
assigned  2,682  of  its  9,146  volunteers  and 
trainees  to  Africa,  the  same  as  In  years  past. 
Officials  Insist  they  still  get  more  requests 
from   governments  than  they   can  meet. 

While  some  countries  were  ousting  the 
PesM^  Corps,  others,  like  Mall,  the  Congo 
and  Upper  Volta,  were  asking  the  Peace 
Corps  to  end  volunteers  for  the  first  time. 
But  the  Peace  Corps  does  have  troubles  in 
Africa  as  this  brief  rundown  of  some  of 
the  sensitive  areas  shows. 

Nigeria — Once  the  largest  program  In  Afri- 
ca, with  719  volunteers  in  1967,  the  Peace 
Corps  m  Nigeria  dwindled  after  the  civil 
war  broke  out  that  year.  There  are  now  66 
volunteers,  all  teachers  in  the  northern 
states,  and  the  government  has  not  asked  for 
replacements  when  they  leave. 

Ethiopia — Volunteer  teachers  have  run  In- 
to a  great  deal  of  abuse  from  striking,  dem- 
onstrating students  who  oppose  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie  and  beUeve  that  the  U.S. 
government  is  the  main  prop  under  his 
regime. 

The  Peace  Corps,  which  had  565  volunteers 
In  Ethiopia  In  1966,  shrank  to  312  volunteers 
at  the  end  of  1969. 

Tanzania — The  last  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
left  Tanzania  in  November.  President  JuUus 
Nyerere,  according  to  some  observers,  had 
become  angry  with  the  United  States  over 
the  war  Ut  Vietnam.  In  addition,  he  was  try- 
ing to  fashion  a  Socialist,  agricultural,  non- 
elltlst  system  of  education  and  did  not  be- 
lieve Peace  Corps  volunteers  fit  in. 

Malawi — President  Hasting  Kamazu  Ban- 
da  has  asked  the  Peace  Corps  to  leave  after 
its  141  volunteers  finish  their  tours  next 
year.  The  Peace  Corps  has  long  worried  Ban- 
da,  mainly  because  a  number  of  volunteers 
tended  to  sympathize  with  the  young,  edu- 
cated nationalists  who  oppose  him. 

Somali  Republic — ^The  civilian  government 
of  the  Somali  Republic  had  asked  the  Peace 
Corps  to  double  the  number  of  volunteers 
there.  But.  soon  after  the  eoup  last  October, 
the  mUltaiy  rulers,  Sorlet  trained  and  In- 
tensely nationalistic,  ordered  the  60  volun- 
teers to  leave. 

Lesotho — At  the  close  of  last  year,  the 
Peace  Corps  had  65  volunteers  in  Lesotho,  a 
tiny  enclave  caught  in  the  midst  of  South 
Africa.  The  South  African  government  evi- 
dently considers  them  a  subversive  element 
in  southern  Africa  and  wants  them  to  leave. 

Libya — Soon  after  its  coup  last  Septembo", 
the  new  miUtary  regime  ousted  the  143  vol- 
unteers in  Libya,  all  teachers  of  English.  This 
was  in  line  with  the  new  government's  pol- 
icy of  discouraging  English  teaching  and  en- 
couraging the  tise  of  Arabic.  But  It  la  likely 
that  the  government,  intensely  nationalist 
and  anti-American,  would  have  pushed  out 
the  Peace  Corps  even  if  the  volunteers  bad 
l>een  in  some  other  kind  of  work. 

Mauritania — In  June,  1967,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Arab-IsraeU  war,  Mauritania 
broke  off  aU  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  The  12  volunteers  were  with- 
drawn. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  17,  1970] 

Thant  Urges  Intikmational  VoLVNTsat 
Corps 

United  Nations. — Creation  of  an  into"- 
natlonal  volunteer  corps  of  1,300  young  peo- 
ple by  mld-1971  to  work  In  developing  coun- 
tries has  been  recommended  by  Secretary 
General  U  Thant. 

The  recommendation  came  In  a  report  to 
the  UJT.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(ECOSOC).  which  had  requested  Thant  to 
examine  the  feaslhUlty  of  a  suggestion  orig- 
inally made  by  Iran. 
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Called  the  United  NaUons  Volunteen.  the 
corps  wovUd  aim  at  giving  youth  a  construc- 
tive outlet  for  skills  in  helping  countries 
which  requested  assistance  in  carrying  out 
national  development  programs.  The  volun- 
teers also  would  help  train  local  personnel. 

Thant  recommended  that  the  corps  be 
created  within  the  UJi.  development  pro- 
gram headed  by  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  and  that 
initially  Its  work  be  ronfin<^1  to  UJf- 
asslsted  projects.  ECOSOC  will  consider 
Thant"s  report  at  a  meeting  in  Geneva  in 
July,  and  will  make  Its  own  recommenda- 
tion for  approval  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly next  fall. 

Volunteers  would  have  to  be  over  21  and 
In  good  health.  They  would  be  asked  to  sign 
a  pledge  of  commitment  to  respect  Inter- 
national standards  of  conduct. 

Persons  enrolled,  who  would  h%ve  to  be 
approved  by  the  countries  where  they  were 
stationed,  would  be  paid  only  expenses  and 
pocket  money.  Countries  being  assisted 
would  be  expected  to  pay  local  subsistence 
costs  of  $1,500  to  $3,000  annually  per  vol- 
unteer, although  a  UJf.  trust  fund  would 
be  set  up  for  contributions  to  help  coun- 
tries that  could  not  afford  to  pay  local  costs. 

Under  procedures  endorsed  by  Ihant,  vol- 
unteer agencies  In  various  countries  would 
undertake  the  job  of  finding  candidates  for 
opportunities  in  participating  countries  as 
advertised  by  the  VJi.  The  volunteer  agen- 
cies also  would  pay  external  costs  of  recruit- 
ment and  would  provide  initial  training 
which  would  be  supplemented  by  the  U.N. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal   and  Constltu- 

tton.  May  10,1970] 

Generation    Gap — ^U.N.    Lacks    Mxrr    Cash 

porTottths 

United  Nations. — Early  this  year  the 
United  Nations  set  about  wooing  the  youth  of 
the  world  to  prove  that  on  its  26th  birthday 
it  wasn't  too  old  to  be  of  use  to  the  coming 
generation. 

It  invited  youth  groups  from  all  nations  to 
send  delegates  to  a  world  youth  assembly 
here  July  9. 

But,  to  Its  Intense  embarrassment,  the 
United  Nations  now  finds  it  cant  get  govern- 
ments to  donate  the  relatively  modest  $700.- 
000  It  had  budgeted  for  the  parley.  Only  about 
$30,000  has  been  contributed  in  the  past 
three  months — less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
budgeted  totaL 

Delegates  from  several  of  the  big  powers 
admit  privately  that  their  governments  are 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  assembly. 
With  big  governments  hanging  back,  non- 
governmental  donors  are  doing  likewise. 

U.N.  Secretary  Oeneral  U  Thant  has  tried 
to  shame  governments,  businesses,  founda- 
tions and  corporations  into  doing  something 
to  rescue  the  foundering  assembly. 

He  said  that  if  the  money  coiUd  not  be 
collected  the  United  Nations  would  have  to 
cancel  the  nine-day  youth  meeting. 

Such  a  cancellation.  Thant  asserted,  would 
be  "likely  to  affect  the  relations  between 
generations  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Mike  Cavltt.  a  young  Kansas  RepubUcan 
who  is  serving  as  organizer  for  some  43  UJ3. 
youth  groups  now  selecting  the  American 
delegation  to  the  UJf .  parley,  was  more  blunt 
than  Thant  about  the  youth  assembly  fund 
shortage. 

"We  narrowed  our  applicants  from  250  to 
28  last  weekend."  he  reported,  "by  next 
week  we  will  have  our  five  delegates  and  five 
alternates  picked.  We've  spent  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  on  this.  If  the  assembly  falls  be- 
cause of  lack  of  money,  you  can  be  sure 
that  a  lot  of  youth  organizations  usually 
thought  of  as  'safe'  or  'square'  are  going  to 
be  very,  very  disappointed." 

The  Nixon  administration  appears  to  be  of 
two  minds  about  the  U.N.  gathering. 

On  one  hand,  the  State  Department  hM 
approved  a  liberal  policy  to  supply  30-day 
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,  unr*cognlied 
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weeks 


C-a   y\aMS   to   all   participants 
that  youths  from  such  unrecoj 
Communist    China.    North    Viet 
Korea  and  East  Germany  will 
tour  any  part  ol  the  United 
restriction  lor  about  three 
the  youth  assembly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S. 
so   far   has   turned   down   pleas 
American  youth  groups  that  It 
or  all  of  the  $150,000  it  has  e 
hosting  selected   youth   delegate; 
country  tours  after  the  July 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  EUGplNE  T. 
ROSSIDES 


HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

MoTUiay.  May  18 
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Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speal«er.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  attentjion  the  re- 
cent address  by  the  Honorable  Eugene 
T.  Rossides.  As.«^istant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Enforcement  and  Opera- 
tions on  the  Nixon  administi^tion's  re- 
form program  to  combat  th^  illegal  use 
of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 

As  H.R.  15073,  the  bank  ^ords  and 
foreign  transactions  bill,  is  before  us  for 
consideration  this  week,  I  think  my  col- 
leagues wiU  find  Mr.  Rosside^'  comments 
extremely  enlightening. 

The  address  follows : 
Reu AXKS  or  THi  Honorable  ErSKhni  T.  Ros- 
sn>BS.  Assistant  SEC«rrA«T  or  the  T«eas- 
UET    roa    KNrotcsMKNT    and!  Operations 
Before  the  Eichtt-Ninth  Awntjai.   Ban- 

QtTET   or   THE    PHI    DELTA    PHI  br   COLOMBIA 

Law  School 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  ilth  you  the 
Nixon  Administrations  reformj  program  to 
combat  the  use  ol  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts by  organized  crime  and  white  collar 
crime  to  violate  U.S.  tax  and  other  laws. 

When  this  Administration  lk>olc  office.  It 
decided  to  do  something  about  Ithls  problem. 
we  point  out  with  pride  that  tkls  la  the  first 
Administration  seriously  to  stuf  y  the  matter 
and  recommend  acUon  designed  for  correc- 
tion ol  thU  long-standing  proUlem  area.  We 
take  further  pride  In  the  fact  tl>at  the  Treas- 
ury Is  In  the  forefront  of  this  etort.  Treasury 
organized  a  Task  Force  to  attack  the  problem 
on  a  concerted  basis.  It  Is  tlie  first  of  Its 
kind  of  which  we  are  aware.  J 

Our  overaU  aim  la  to  build  a  system  to 
deter  and  to  prevent  the  use  ofj  secret  foreign 
bank  accounts  for  tax  fraud,  their  use  to 
screen  from  view  a  wide  varletj  of  criminally 
related  flnandal  activities,  anil  their  uoe  to 
conceal  and  cleanse  criminal  wealth.  Our 
immediate  aim  la  to  combat  ofganlzed  crime 
and  white  collar  crime  in  their  use  erf  foreign 
banks  to  achieve  criminal  objectives. 

This  Administration  reoognlwa  the  wide- 
spread moral  decay  that  would  result  11  these 
practices  are  permitted  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand. We  are  determined  tO;do  •anething 
about  them.  j 

The  Administration  has  adfcd  in  four  In- 
terrelated areas: 

First:  The  development  ot'  solutions  has 
been  elevated  from  an  ad  hoc  case-by-case 
approach  to  the  foreign  poll<t?  level.  Treaty 
discussions  have  been  undertaken  with  the 
Swiss  authorlUes  and  we  are  In  the  process 
of  ooetactlng  other  govemmeats. 

SeeonA:  The  TTMSury  U  ••Trying  out  a 
cotnprsbeDslve  admlxxtotratlve  review  of  cur- 
i«nt  proowlurM  and  an  analy«U  ot  what  fur 
ther  CMi  be  done  under  existing  statutory 
authority. 
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Third;  The  Treasury  has  made,  on  behalf 
of  the  Administration,  certain  legislative  pro- 
posals regarding  this  problem. 

Fourth:  The  Treasury  Is  working  with  the 
private  sector  to  develop  cooperative  meas- 
ures against  this  Illegal  activity. 

Before  discussing  our  actions  in  these  four 
areas.  I  must  emphasize  three  fundamental 
concerns  that  predominate  In  formulating 
Treasury's  enforcement  approach  to  this 
problem. 

First,  the  United  States  dollar  Is  the  prin- 
cipal  reserve   and    transactions   currency   of 
the  world.  Foreign  holdings  of  U.S.  dollars 
are  huge,  amounting  to  some  $43  billion  In 
liquid  form.  This  fact  Itself  Is  a  mark  of  the 
confidence   which   others   have    In    the    po- 
litical and  economic  stability  ol  the  United 
States  and  Is  a  tribute  to  the  success  ol  the- 
International  trade  and  payment  system  we 
have  been  creating— a  system  ol  progressively 
lewer  restrictions  to  the  flow  of  goods  and 
caplUl.    The    overwhelming    bulk    ol     the 
rapidly    growing    volume    ol    international 
transactions    by    Americans    and    lorelgners 
alike  are  not  only  legitimate  business  and 
personal  transactions,  but  serve  the  larger 
interests   ol   the  United   States  in  effective 
monetary   arrangements   and   freely   flowing 
trade  and  payments.  It  has.  therefore,  been 
of  paramount  concern  to  us  that  the  pro- 
posals we  are  making  will  In  no  way  restrict 
the   regular   and   efficient   flow   of   domestic 
and     international     business,     or     personal 
transactions,  or  diminish  the  willingness  of 
lorelgners  to  hold  and  use  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  second  consideration  Is  that  consist- 
ent with  our  determlnaOon  to  deter  tax  and 
other  evasion  by  U.S.  persons  involving  lor- 
elgn  financial  transactions,  we  have  sought 
to  develop  proposals  under  which  the  bene- 
fits to  our  tax  coUecUons  and  to  our  law 
enlorcement  objectives  exceed  the  direct  and 
Indirect  costs  which  these  proposals  bring 
about. 

Finally,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  tradi- 
tional freedoms,  many  of  which  are  set  forth 
in  our  Constitution,  others  which  have  be- 
come Identified  with  our  way  ol  life.  In 
strengthening  enforcement,  we  must  not 
Jeopardize  these  principles. 

BACXCROtrND 
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Just  what  Is  a  secret  foreign  bank  account? 
It  Is  an  account  maintained  In  a  foreign 
banking  institution  In  a  country  which  has 
laws  which  strictly  Umlt  the  conditions  un- 
der which  information  concerning  an  ac- 
count win  be  made  known  to  governmental 
authorities. 

There  Is  no  certainty  as  to  the  exact  m- 
menslon  of  the  use  of  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts by  U.S.  citizens  and  residents,  or 
the  number  being  used  for  Illegal  purposes 
or  the  size  of  the  tax  fraud  and  other  crim- 
inal vlolaUons  shielded  by  such  accounto. 
Even  though  the  number  of  persons  Involved 
and  the  amounts  of  tax  fraudulently  evaded 
by  these  means  may  be  small  In  comparison 
to  total  VS.  taxpayers  and  tax  collections, 
the  principle  Involved  is  central  to  proper 
tax  administration:  any  tax  fraud  scheme 
must  be  attacked  vigorously. 

We  all  have  the  right  to  demand  that  all 
Americans  pay  their  proper  amount  ol  taxes 
as  determined  under  the  revenue  laws.  If  tax 
fraud  fostered  through  the  Illegal  use  ol  lor- 
elgn  bank  accounts  Is  not  curbed,  our  seU- 
assessment  system  ol  taxation  could  be  se- 
riously Impeded. 

Rapid  means  of  InternaUonal  transporta- 
tion and  communication  have  greatly  facUl- 
Uted  the  free  flow  of  funds  and  commerce 
across  what  were  once  thought  to  be  great 
distances.  These  technological  advances  have 
added  to  the  problem  of  tax  fraud  through 
the  use  of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 

The  anonymity  offered  by  foreign  accounts 
has  been  used  to  conceal  income  made  in 
connection  with  various  crimes  that  h»ve  in- 
ternational features.  They  Include  the  smug- 
gling of  narcotics,  black  market  currency 


operations  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  Illegal 
trading  In  gold.  These  Illegal  undertakings 
frequently  involve  tax  fraud. 

USE  B7  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Racketeer  Money:  There  Is  strong  evidence 
Of  a  substantial  flow  of  funds  from  racketeers 
In  this  country,  particularly  those  associated 
with  gambling,  to  certain  foreign  banks. 
Some  of  these  funds  appear  to  have  been 
brought  back  into  the  U.S.  under  the  guise  of 
loans  from  foreign  sources.  This  may  be  pro- 
viding a  substantial  source  of  lunds  lor  In- 
vestment by  the  criminal  element  In  legiti- 
mate business  in  the  U.S. 

Money  from  Narcotics:  In  March.  1969. 
Treasury  Agents  of  the  Bureau  ol  Customs 
broke  up  a  major  international  heroin  smug- 
gling scheme  by  Intercepting  115  pounds  of 
heroin  In  New  York  City.  Cash  translers  of 
this  organized  crime  enterprise  were  run 
through  secret  foreign  bank  accounts.  One 
of  the  defendants  alone  admitted  to  forward- 
ing half  a  million  dollars  from  the  United 
States  to  Geneva. 

If  adulterated  at  the  usual  ratio  ol  five  to 
one.  the  115  pounds  of  pure  heroin  would 
have  yielded  690  pounds  ol  diluted  heroin 
mixture  It  is  estimated  that  one  such  pound 
will  yield  7,000  one-grain  doses.  The  690 
pounds  would  have  put  4  83  million  one- 
grain  doses  Into  the  hands  ol  pushers  on  the 
streets  with  a  total  value  ol  about  $24,000,000 
($5.00  per  dose).  I  am  sure  that  you  can  un- 
derstand why  we  leel  so  suongly  that  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

USE  m  CONNECTION  WTTH  WHITE  COLLAR  CRIME 

Foreign  bank  accounts  are  opened  to  la- 
cllltate  tax  Iraud  by  some  people  who  other- 
wise appear  respectable  and  law  abiding. 
They  are  used  in  an  effort  to  hide  unreported 
Income  Irom  commercial  operations  in  the 
United  States  or  Income  Irom  Investments 
made  through  a  lorelgn  bank. 

Personal  Accounts:  Accounts  In  lorelgn 
banks  are  used  as  repositories  for  money 
representing  income  not  reported  on  United 
States  tax  returns,  much  In  the  same  way  as 
bank  safety  deposit  boxes  have  been  used  In 
this  country.  For  Information  on  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  the  accounts,  dependence 
has  been  placed  upon  informants  and  the 
subsequent  tracing  of  transactions  through 
banks  In  this  country. 

■■Arrangements"  with  Foreign  Customers 
and  Suppliers:  In  some  cases.  United  SUtes 
taxpayers  have  arranged  with  their  foreign 
customers  or  foreign  suppliers  for  the  prep- 
aration of  false  commercial  documents  over- 
stating amounts  received  from  the  United 
States  taxpayers  or  understating  amounts 
paid  to  them.  The  funds  placed  In  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  conspirators  as  a  result  of 
these  falsifications  are  deposited  with  banks 
In  bank-secrecy  coimtrles  for  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  taxpayers. 

Transactions  in  Securities:  Taxpayers,  by 
opening  accounts  with  foreign  banks  and  fi- 
nancial institutions,  have  been  able  to  buy 
and  seU  on  the  United  States  stock  markets 
without  disclosing  their  interest  In,  or  tax- 
able income  from,  such  transactions. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  Nixon  AdmlnUtra- 
tion's  reform  program. 

rORKlON   POLICY— SWISS   TREATT    NEGOTIATIONS 

The  recent  discussions  with  Swiss  officials 
have  centered  upon  the  development  of  a 
proposed  mutual  assUtance  treaty  to  provide 
information  and  Judicial  records,  locate  wit- 
nesses and  provide  other  aid  In  criminal  mat- 
ters However,  the  U.S.  and  Switzerland  al- 
ready are  parties  to  a  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect  to 
income  taxes  which  Is  relevant  to  bilateral 
cooperation  for  obtaining  bank  records  to 
prosecute  tax  fraud.  Article  XVI  of  this  Utter 
tteaty  provides  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion for  the  prevention  ol  fraud  or  the  like 
In  relation  to  Income  taxes  which  are  the 
subject  ol  the  convention. 
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We  have  only  recenOy  become  aware  that 
Swiss  law  makes  an  Important  distinction 
between  simple  tax  evasion  and  tax  fraud, 
which  is  an  aggravated  form  of  tax  evasion. 
Whereas  individuals  guilty  of  simple  tax 
evasion  under  Swiss  law  are  not  considered 
to  have  committed  "crimes"  as  we  know  the 
term,  and  thus  are  not  subject  to  jail  sen- 
tences, tax  fraud  In  connection  with  the 
Swiss  federal  withholding  tax  on  Interest 
and  dividends  and  the  income  tax  laws  of 
sixteen  of  the  twenty-five  Swiss  cantons.  In- 
cluding the  economically  more  Important 
cantons,  Is  deemed  a  criminal  offense  which 
can  result  In  the  Imposition  of  jail  sentences 
and  which  Is  handled  In  criminal  rather 
than  administrative  proceedings. 

This  distinction  between  tax  evasion  and 
tax  fraud  becomes  of  essential  Importance 
because  under  Swiss  law  the  obligation  of 
a  l>ank  to  observe  secrecy  about  the  affairs 
of  Its  depositors  Is  superseded  by  the  duty 
to  furnish  Information,  give  testimony,  or 
produce  documents  in  criminal  proceedings 
which  Include  tax  fraud  proceedings. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  this  Administra- 
tion, I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  actively 
exploring  with  the  Swiss  authorities  the 
obtaining  of  the  same  Information,  Includ- 
ing bank  records,  as  can  be  made  available 
to  Swiss  authorities. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   REFORM 

1  believe  that  a  primary  responsibility  upon 
taking  office  is  to  determine  how  current  law 
Is  being  administered  and  whether  admin- 
istration can  be  Improved.  In  early  1969,  In 
conjimctlon  with  work  for  discussions  with 
Switzerland,  I  authorized  a  review  of  exist- 
ing practice  and  statutory  authority  to  see 
what  Improvements  and  additional  action 
could  be  taken  administratively.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  much  along  the  following  lines 
could  l>e  done  to  combat  this  problem  even 
without  legislation. 

No  matter  what  treaty,  legislation,  or  regu- 
lations might  be  Implemented,  efficient  and 
effective  prosecution  of  law  evaders  Is  an 
Important  element  In  curbing  the  Illegal 
use  of  foreign  bank  accounts.  Law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  Increasing  efforts  to  un- 
cover individuals  who  have  made  illegal  use 
of  foreign  bank  accounts.  The  new  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  Whitney  N.  Seymour,  Jr.,  has 
been  in  close  contact  with  key  officials  In 
Washington  to  Implement  a  vigorous  attack 
against  individual  offenders. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  presently  is 
thoroughly  reviewing  Its  operations,  includ- 
ing Its  audit  procedures,  to  develc^  more 
effective  Internal  procedures  for  uncovering 
cases  of  tax  fraud  involving  the  use  of  foreign 
bank  accounts,  as  well  as  for  compiling  and 
constructing  solid  evidentiary  records  In 
these  cases.  New  guidelines  are  being  estab- 
lished to  aid  Treasury  Agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  handling  Investigations 
of  tax  payers  who  employ  or  are  believed  to 
employ  secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 

New  Regulations  and  Administrative  Prac- 
tices: Another  means  of  attacking  the  prob- 
lem under  existing  law  Is  to  Implement  new 
effective  regulations  and  administrative  prac- 
tices. 

One  significant  measure  that  this  Admin- 
istration has  already  taken  under  existing 
authority  will  be  to  require  on  next  year's 
tax  return  that  U.S.  citizens,  residents,  and 
certain  other  persons  effectively  doing  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  Identify  their  direct 
or  Indirect  Interests  In  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts. I  believe  that  this  will  be  an  effective 
deterrent  to  the  use  of  these  accounts  to 
evade  taxes,  since  the  failure  to  reveal  the 
existence  of  such  Interests  will  result  In  the 
Imposition  of  criminal  penalties  apart  from 
those  otherwise  applicable  to  the  filing  of 
fraudulent  tax  returns. 

In  conjunction  with  this  disclosure  re- 
quirement, this  Administration  has  under 
consideration  a  proposal  that,  pursuant  to 
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regulations,  taxpayers  with  Interests  In  for- 
eign bank  accounts  be  required  to  maintain 
specified  records  of  transactions  they  have 
with  these  accounts. 

Another  related  proposal  which  Is  being 
given  consideration  Is  that  taxpayers  who 
report  interests  In  foreign  bank  accounts  on 
their  tax  returns  at  the  same  time  personally 
would  authorize  the  foreign  financial  Insti- 
tutions In  which  the  accounts  are  maintained 
to  forward  any  Information  which  might  be 
requested  by  the  U.S.  law  enforcement  officers 
pursuant  to  the  same  legal  process  required 
to  obtain  bank  records  In  the  United  States. 

Still  one  more  area  being  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  the  Treasury  Task  Force  Is  the 
extent  to  which  evidentiary  presumptions 
could  be  Implemented  through  regulations 
which  would  make  funds  flowing  through 
foreign  bank  accounts  be  deemed  to  be  un- 
taxed Income  unless  taxpayers  provided  suf- 
flcient  Information  and  records  ♦■<  the  con- 
trary. This  area  Is  very  closely  related  to  com- 
parable legislative  proposals  which  I  shall 
mention  shortly. 

I  believe  that  this  recitation  of  what  al- 
ready has  been  done  by  this  Administration 
with  respect  to  administrative  measures  and 
regulations,  and  to  further  international  as- 
sistance to  curb  the  Illegal  uses  of  foreign 
bank  accounts  clearly  demonstrates  our  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  and  that  we  have  accom- 
plished more  than  ever  before.  Even  apart 
from  the  legislation  on  this  subject  presently 
before  this  Congress,  administrative  action 
and  International  cooperation  hold  promise 
of  substantially  curbing  the  Illegal  use  ol 
these  foreign  accounts. 

LEGISLATION 

This  Is  the  first  Administration  In  recent 
history  to  support  the  concept  of  develop- 
ment of  effective  legislation  which  would 
provide  valuable  additional  statutory  tools 
to  counter  the  Illegal  use  of  secret  bank  ac- 
counts. In  this  connection,  this  Administra- 
tion has  strongly  supported  the  objectives  ol 
those  aspects  ol  the  legislation  ol  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  chaired  by 
Congressman  Wright  Patman,  HJR.  15073 
that  are  intended  to  ameliorate  this  problem. 
However,  In  my  testimony  belore  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  March 
2,  1970,  I  pointed  out  several  key  changes  ol 
H.R.  15073  which  were  necessary  to  make  It 
responsive  to  this  problem,  only  some  ol 
which  were  Implemented  by  the  Committee 
belore  it  reported  the  biU  out  at  the  end  ol 
March. 

As  originally  InUoduced,  H.R.  15073  suf- 
lered  Irom  numerous  and  obvious  shortcom- 
ings. In  general,  it  maximized  burdens  upon 
the  public  and  the  economy  while  minimiz- 
ing enlorcement  effectiveness.  More  specll- 
Ically,  the  bill  would  have  made  mandatory 
the  photocopying,  at  least  once  and  possibly 
twice,  ol  every  check  written  in  the  United 
States — at  least  20  billion  and  possibly  40 
billion  items  annually — and  It  lurther  would 
have  permitted  uninhibited  official  govern- 
ment rummaging  through  the  records  ol  cer- 
tain banks  without  regard  for  the  privacy 
safeguards  provided  by  established  discovery 
procedures. 

We  presented  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ments and,  later,  a  substitute  bill.  Our  pro- 
pKsals  would  have  maximized  enforcement 
and  minimized  burdens  and  offered  further 
advantages  of  brevity,  clarity,  ease  of  appU- 
catlon  and  fiexlblllty  not  shared  by  HJl. 
15073.  Our  proposals  would  have  strength- 
ened the  bill  m  several  ways,  mcludlng 
amendments  to  lessen  wasteful  and  counter- 
productive recordkeeping,  and  limit  incur- 
sions upon  the  right  of  privacy. 

Those  amendments  to  the  Patman  legisla- 
tion suggested  by  the  Treasury,  which  were 
accepted,  considerably  Improved  HJl.  16073 
as  it  was  initially  introduced.  For  example, 
key  amendments  of  HJl.  16073  broadened 
recordkeeping  requirements  to  encompass 
various  tyi>e6  of  other  financial  Institutions 
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engaged  In  International  transfers  of  funds, 
as  well  as  commercial  banks 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  March  2, 
1970,  I  specified  records  of  types  of  Interna- 
tional transfers  which  the  lYeasury  Depart- 
ment recommended  be  maintained  by  these 
Institutions  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  a  period 
of  six  years.  These  Included  records  of  re- 
mittances transferring  funds  to  and  from 
the  United  States,  both  records  of  checks  ne- 
gotiated abroad  and  foreign  credit  card  pur- 
chases In  excess  of  $1,000.  records  of  foreign 
checks  transmitted  abroad  for  collection,  rec- 
ords of  foreign  drafts,  and  records  of  Inter- 
national letters  of  credit  and  documentary 
collections. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  should  have 
aidopted  a  number  of  desirable  suggestions 
made  by  the  Treasury  which  are  needed  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  legislation  to  Its  In- 
tended purpose — to  assist  criminal,  tax,  and 
regulatory  investigations  and  proceedings. 

The  Treasury  recommended  recordkeeping, 
rei>ortlng  and  disclosure  requirements  which 
would  have  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  In 
criminal,  tax,  or  regulatory  investigations, 
and  which  were  directly  related  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Illegal  use  of  secret  bank  ac- 
counts. 

It  has  only  recently  come  to  the  fore  that 
the  legislation  Is  Intendeci  to  deal  not  only 
to  some  extent  with  the  problem  of  secret 
foreign  bank  accounts,  but  that  a  basically 
separate  problem  area  with  which  HJl.  15073 
also  is  concerned  is  the  trend  on  the  part  of 
domestic  banks  not  to  maintain  microfilm 
records  of  all  checks  drawn  on  them. 

The  Treasury  Department  urged  amend- 
ments that  would  have  limited  all  rec- 
ordkeeping and  reporting  requirements  of 
H.R.  15073  to  those  which  are  likely  to  have 
a  high  degree  of  usefulness  In  criminal,  tax, 
or  regulatory  investigations  or  proceedings. 

However,  the  Committee  adopted  this 
significant  limitation  only  In  connection 
with  the  recordkeeping  requirements  im- 
posed upon  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. It  failed  to  accept  the  same 
standard  with  reference  to  the  reporting  re- 
quirements Imposed. 

This  refusal  is  significant,  especially  in 
view  of  the  growing  concern  In  America  over 
possible  Incursions  by  Government  into  In- 
dividual privacy.  I  believe  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  right  of  privacy  Is  not 
absolute,  but  must  be  balanced  against  the 
need  for  information  Inherent  in  the  gov- 
erning process.  For  example,  few  of  us 
would  quarrel  with  the  need  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  require  individuals  to  file  tax 
returns  which,  to  some  extent,  of  course, 
contain  private  information.  Nevertheless, 
this  right  of  privacy  must  be  protected 
against  any  unnecessary  incursions. 

However,  the  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Patman  Committee  legislation  possibly  could 
result  in  unnecessary  inroads  Into  this  right 
of  privacy.  For  example,  consider  the  re- 
quirement of  reporting  domestic  currency 
transactions  In  the  Patman  legislation.  An 
analogy  can  be  made  between  reporting  of 
such  transactions  by  financial  institutions 
to  the  Government  and  searches  through  the 
records  of  these  institutions  without  the 
transactions  of  a  particular  taxpayer  In 
mind. 

If  such  reporting  requirements  are  limited, 
as  the  Treasury  recommended,  to  those 
transactions  likely  to  have  a  high  degree  of 
usefulness  In  criminal,  tax,  or  regulatory 
Investigations  or  proceedings,  the  potential 
unnecessary  incursions  on  personal  privacy 
would  be  limited;  such  might  not  be  the 
case  under  the  present  H.R.  15073  language 
which  pennlts  the  requiring  of  reports  of 
any  domestic  currency  transactions  with- 
out any  comparable  limitation. 

The  Patman  Committee  testimony  indi- 
cated   that    H.R.    15073    would    require    the 
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mlcTommln*  of  »t  I~»t  tw4ity  bllUon 
cbecU  per  jtu.  There  h»ve  bee4  conXUcOng 
and  uMupported  views  expre«B«ld  m  to  the 
oost  of  euch  »  requirement,  as  well  m  to  tne 
Suuuon*!  number  of  check*  Which  would 
have  to  be  micrommed.  In  mdmi^on  to  those 
nreeenUy  being  copied.  However,  there  was 
no  sub«t*ntua  testimony  indicating  that  the 
r-cords  of  such  checks  would  be  of  suffl- 
clent  value  to  counter  the  additional  rts»rd- 
keeplng  costs  whatever  they.  In  fact,  may  be^ 
Si  ^t  of  any  burdensome  '•♦<^f«*P^ 
or  rcDortlng  requlremenU  wouM  be  likely  to 
be  pa»edoo  to  the  pubUc.  Incltidlng  every- 
one with  a  checking  account.       I         

THIS  apparent  wlUingne^  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  enact  leglaUUon  with  bnly  meagw 
study  or  factual  basU  Is  even  [clearer  with 
respect  to  TlUe  m  of  H  Jl.  k5073  which 
would  extend  the  appUcabUltt  of  margm 
requlremenU  under  secUon  7  oj  the  Securl- 
UM  Exchange  Act  to  the  purchasers  of  stock 
as  weU  alto  broker -dealers  and  financial 
InstltuUons  who  lend  money  flor  that  pur- 
DOM  This  significant  provision  was  added  to 
h!b  15073  only  In  March,  over  three  months 
after  the  original  bUl  was  inttoduced,  and 
vaa  accepted  by  the  Cominltt««  without  any 
teatimony  being  presented  oii  U  by  con- 
cerned parties.  I  ,^ 

One  legtslaUve  proposal  whWh  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  been  fully  considering  (U 
the  remedy,  as  I  discussed  earlier,  cannot  be 
achieved  admlnlstraUvely) ,  which  we  believe 
could  be  of  significant  assistance  In  curbing 
the  lUegal  use  of  foreign  bank  Accounts,  and 
which  would  not  pose  any  conflict  with  a 
right  of  personal  privacy.  Is  the  esubllah- 
ment  la  the  Internal  Revenui  Code  of  re- 
butuble  presumpUons  that  ps.  clUaens, 
residents,  and  certain  other  taxpayers  en- 
gaging in  certain  foreign  traasacUons,  and 
not  furnishing  upon  request  adequate  in- 
Xormaaon  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate,  are  dealing  with  their  own 
untaxed  income.  As  an  altemiOve  proposal. 
Treasury  al*o  has  under  oonsldpratlon  an  ex- 
cise tax  which  would  be  applied  In  situa- 
tions where  no  adequate  Infoitnatlon  of  the 
foreign  Uanaactlons  is  prorld*!  by  the  tax- 
payer. I 

The  presumptions  would  be; In  the  nature 
of  evidentiary  presumptions  which  could 
form  the  basis  for  a  determl*atlon  of  civil 
tax  liability  (Including  lnter*t  and  penal- 
ties) unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  by  the 
clear  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  his 
untaxed  income  Is  not  lnvolve<l. 

It  Is  the  Oovemment's  understanding  that 
moat  persons  who  use  forelg*  financial  In- 
stitutions, even  In  countries  where  bank 
•ecrecy  is  strictly  observed,  qan  themselves 
obtain  full  information  about  their  accounts 
and  transactions.  Therefore.  It  Is  assumed 
that  VS.  taxpayers  will  b«  abl«.  without  diffi- 
culty, to  satisfy  the  Becretar^  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  hla  delegate  as  to  his  foreign  trans- 
actions so  as  to  avoid  the  ^pUcation  of 
either  the  prestunption  or  excise  tax  if  either 
is  implemented. 

cooriBATXOx  or  tbs  raivkTS  ascros 


As  U  true  in  develofiing  ank  public  policy 
as  urprn— (1  by  legislation  or j administrative 
rul*.iiiakliig,  final  action  la  taken  only  after 
aMmring  views.  Informatlo*.  and — hope- 
fully—oooperatloa  from  ttK)4e  sectors  that 
would  be  primarily  affected.  In  the  Instant 
ease,  in  developing  a  legislative  and  admlnla- 
tntlTS  approach  to  this  problem  affecting 
lirimarUy  tlie  fl"*""'*'  community,  we  be- 
lieved It  inenmbsat  upon  \i$  to  work  with 
nitmnnTsriTrr  of  the  banking  industry,  bro- 
kerac*  bouses,  and  otbar  rsUted  bualnasaas 
Involved  la  ttM  transmittal  qf  funds  to  and 
from  foreign  secret  bank  aoo^unta.  As  stated 
in  a  Piwtm*""-  37.  199B.  W^tngton  Port 
•ditarlal  rstariliic  to  the  PaUAan  bill  as  orlg- 
InaUy  Introdaesd: 

"This  U  a  sobjset.  of  oo^rss.  oa  which 
bankvs  oo^t  to  hava  tbalr  say.  Tbs  strange 
tHiwg  Is  that  thsy  bad  not  Men  oonsolted 
wtille  tbs  bill  was  being  drafts  Though  It  U 
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of  great  importance  to  curb  the  misuse  of 
hidden  bank  accounU  abroad.  It  is  equally 
vital  to  protect  the  free  flow  of  international 
commerce  and  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  un- 
necessary burdens  upon  the  banks." 

I  would  be  remiss  not  to  pubUcly  thank 
these  members  of  the  bxislness  community 
for  the  high  level  of  cooperation  we  received, 
and  I  would  especially  like  to  thank  the  large 
banks  which  are  members  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House.  They  provided  us  with  much 
valuable  background  information  on  possible 
avenues  of  Ullclt  activities,  on  foreign  bank- 
ing operations,  and  they  offered  many  new 
and  construcUve  suggestions  on  more  effec- 
Uve  leglslaUve  and  administrative  approaches 
that  would  benefit  our  enforcement  efforts. 
Clearing  House  member  banks  further  in- 
dicated that  on  a  voluntary  basis,  even  be- 
fore any  legl&Utlve  or  regulatory  action,  they 
will  comply  with  almost  all  of  the  record- 
keeping requirement*  In  connection  with  In- 
ternational transfers  of  funds  that  we  desire, 
which    records   would,   of   course,    only    be 
available  to  governmental  representatives  in 
accordance    with    existing    discovery    proce- 
dures. I  beUeve  that  this  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  pubUc  and  private  sectors 
wUl   continue   to   grow,   and   that   working 
together  we  shall  effectively  meet  this  prior- 
ity enforcement  problem. 

To  sum  up.  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
acted  to  attack  thU  critical  enforc«nent 
problem  In  four  Interrelated  areas: 

First:  The  development  of  solutions  has 
been  elevated  from  an  ad  hoc  caae-by-ca*e 
approach  to  the  foreign  poUcy  level.  Treaty 
discussions  have  been  undertaken  with  the 
Swiss  authorities  and  we  are  In  the  process 
of  contacting  other  governments. 

Second:  The  Treasury  ta  carrying  out  a 
comprehensive  administrative  review  of  cur- 
rent procedures  and  an  analysis  of  what  fur- 
ther can  be  done  under  existing  statutory 

authority.  ..  w  ,* 

Third:  The  Treasury  has  made,  on  behair 
of  the  Administration,  certain  legislative 
propoeaU  regarding  this  problem. 

fourth:  The  Treasury  Is  working  with  the 
private  sector  to  develop  cooperative  meas- 
ure* against  thU  Illegal  activity. 

This  is  the  first  Administration  to  support 
the  development  of  effective  leglsUtlon 
which  would  provide  additional  authority 
to  deal  with  the  Ulegal  use  of  secret  foreign 
t>ank  accounts.  My  major  concern  is  that 
the  legislation  should  be  responsive  to  the 
problem  and  be  limited  In  scope  to  Its  in- 
tended purpose — to  assUt  criminal,  tax.  and 
reguUtory  investigations  and  proceedings.  If 
limited  as  I  have  stated,  there  should  be  no 
concern  over  possible  incursions  by  gov- 
ernment Into  Individual  privacy. 

In  closing.  I  also  wish  to  restate  the  three 
fuiMlamental  concerns  of  the  Treasury  which 
are   foremost   In   Its   consideration    of    this 

leetie:  __._.. 

1.  The  proposals  should  in  no  way  restnet 
the  regular  and  efficient  flow  of  domestic 
and  International  business,  or  personal  trans- 
actions, or  dlmiiUsh  the  willingness  of  for- 
eigners to  hold  and  use  U.S.  dollars. 

2.  The  proposals  should  deter  tax  and 
other  evasion  by  U.S.  persons  In  such  a  way 
that  the  benefits  to  law  enforcement  ob- 
jectives exceed  the  direct  and  Indirect  costs 
that  the  proposals  would  bring  about. 

8.  In  strengthening  enforcement,  the  pro- 
ponla  should  not  Jeopardise  traditional 
American  freedoms. 
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here  the  achievements  of  two  men  who 
have  made  distinguished  contrlbuUons 
to    the    political    thought    of    America 
through  their  Journalistic  and  scholarly 
efforts,  one  as  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  the  other  as  con- 
tributing editor  to  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Philip  L. 
Geyelin  of  the  Post  and  Marquis  Childs 
of  the  Dispatch,  recent  recipients  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  Geyelin  has  been  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Post  since  1967  and  is 
the  third  person  in  that  position  to  have 
received  the  award.  A  native  of  Devon, 
Pa.,  a  U.S.  Marine  veteran  and  Yale 
aliunnus.  he  was  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  24  years  prior  to  Joining  the 
Post,  during  which  time  he  took  turns 
as   White   House   correspondent,   chief 
European  correspondent,  and  Vietnam 
war  correspondent.  He  Is  widely  known 
for  his  urbanity  and  wit.  Marquis  Childs 
received  the  Pulitzer  for  distinguished 
commentary  during  1969.  A  native  of 
Clinton,  La.,  with  a  doctor  of  letters  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
his  scholarly  and  Journalistic  writings 
from  and  about  Washington  have  helped 
shape  informed  American  opinion  for 
nearly  two  generations.  He  received  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  best  Wash- 
ington correspondent  In  1944  and  has 
published  more  than  a  dozen  books  of 
political  commentary.  These  two  men 
are  truly  a  credit  to  their  profession  and 
to  the  two  great  newspapers  for  which 
they  work.  If  the  Vice  President  had  men 
like  these  in  mind  when  he  sp<^e  of  elit- 
ism in  the  press,  I  say  let  us  be  thankful 
for  it  and  let  there  be  more. 


WALTER  REUTHER 


FOR  AN  ELITE  PRESS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUVosxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVKS 

Mondav.  May  It,  1970 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of   CaMfomla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  memorialize 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAiJroBmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESKNTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Walter  Reuther,  like  the  death  of 
every  great  leader,  left  a  void  in  America 
that  will  not  easily  be  filled.  He  was 
invaluable  to  America  not  only  in  his 
work  as  a  labor  orgtuilzer  but  In  his 
efforts  to  bring  peace,  unity,  and  Justice 
to  all  people  living  on  this  earth. 

Throughout  his  years  working  with 
labor,  Reuther  directed  his  efforts  to- 
ward achiering  more  than  Just  higher 
wages  and  better  working  conditions.  He 
envisioned  a  world  other  men  thought 
was  a  di«am  and  demonstrated  the  zeal 
which  was  required  to  make  that  dream 
a  reality.  He  firmly  believed  that  the 
economic  needs  of  workers  were  tied  di- 
rectly to  politics  and  constantly  fought 
for  political  and  social  progress  in  the 
United  States. 

Walter  Reuther  spent  his  life  battling 
the  evils  of  poverty,  hunger,  radsm,  and 
war.  He  eontrlbuted  greatly  and  was  an 
inspiration  to  us  aU.  He  equally  does  not 
exist,  but  the  values  and  truth  for 
which  he  fought  live  on.  The  greatest 
honor  we  could  bestow  upon  him  in  death 
would  be  to  assume  the  challenge  to 
which  he  was  dedicated— the  chaUenge 
of  seeking  new  and  broader  horizons. 
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THE  CHINESE  IN  HAWAH— AN  OUT- 
STANDING EXAMPLE  OP  AMERI- 
CANIZATION 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  Hawaii  Nei  is  one  of  a  multira- 
cial society  which,  through  the  har- 
monious assimilation  of  its  diverse 
people  and  cultures,  has  achieved  the 
building  of  our  dynamic  and  progressive 
50th  State. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  justly  proud 
that  their  State  is  a  melting  pot  for  peo- 
ple of  many  different  backgrounds,  and 
that  the  sympathetic  climate  of  imder- 
standing  between  the  various  races  has 
resulted  in  the  advancement  of  all. 

This  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  example  of  the  Chinese  in  Ha- 
waii. In  a  recent  article  for  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  staff  writer  Rebekah  Luke 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  informative 
commentary  on  why  Honolulu  is  regard- 
ed as  the  U.S.  community  in  which  this 
ethnic  minority  has  achieved  the  most. 
She  pointed  out  that,  while  comprising 
only  5  percent  of  the  total  population, 
the  median  income  of  Chinese  families 
on  Oahu  for  the  period  1964-66  was  the 
highest  of  all  races.  During  the  same 
period  it  is  also  significant  to  note  that 
26.7  percent  of  the  Oahu  Chinese  25 
years  of  age  and  older  completed  one  or 
more  years  of  college.  Rebekah  Luke  at- 
tributed the  high  measure  of  success  of 
the  Chinese  Americans  in  Hawaii  to 
"good  mixing,  or  integration."  and  noted 
that  they  were  scattered  and  intermin- 
gled throughout  the  community  with 
other  races. 

The  article  made  mention  of  a  recent 
feature  in  Newsweek  magazine  which 
outlined  the  turmoil  being  experienced 
in  the  Chinatown  ghettos  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  too  read  the  Newsweek  article 
and  was  deeply  concerned  to  note  the 
problems  being  experienced  in  that  com- 
munity, for,  as  John  Donne  wrote: 

No  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  itself;  every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of 
the  main  .  .  .  because  I  am  Involved  in 
mankind. 

As  we  seek  to  remove  social  and  legal 
barriers  Imposing  segregation  upon  any 
racial  group,  I  believe  my  colleagues  and 
others  will  kind  the  Island  State  a  model 
In  race  relations.  It  is  hoped  that  other 
communities  may  follow  Hawaii's  exam- 
ple to  achieve  that  harmonious  integra- 
tion of  races  which  has  proved  to  be  so 
significant  to  the  progress  of  our  young- 
est State  and  Its  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  Americans  of  Chinese  an- 
cestry and  congratulate  them  upon  the 
contributions  they  have  made  to  our  way 
of  life  In  Hawaii.  I  wish  also  to  command 
the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  community  as 
it  continues  to  set  high  standards  of 
citizenship  for  our  State  and  the  Nation. 

The  article,  "Chinese  in  Hawaii:  In- 
tegrated, Content,"  from  the  April  11, 
1970  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
follows  for  the  Congressional  Ricord: 
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Chinese  in  HAWAn:  Integrated.  Content 
(By  Rebekah  Luke) 

Good  mixing,  or  integration,  is  why  Oahu's 
Americans  of  Chinese  ancestry  don't  have  the 
problems  the  Chinese  In  San  Francisco 
Chinatown  have. 

And  If  things  continue  as  they  have  In  the 
past,  the  situation  seems  likely  to  stay  that 
way. 

The  Chinese  here  are  scattered  throughout 
the  population  In  a  situation  unlike  that  de- 
scribed In  a  recent  Newsweek  article  which 
cited  poverty,  lack  of  education,  high  unem- 
ployment, high  density,  suicide  and  sub- 
standard housing  for  people  In  San  Francisco 
Chinatown. 

The  article  stated  how  the  Chinese  youth 
are  rebelling  in  a  radical  and  even  militant 
way.  No  longer  will  they  stand  for  the 
"Chlnafled"  ways  of  their  elders  nor  remain 
oppressed  by  whiles  who  won't  let  them  get 
work  outside  the  ghetto. 

Hawaii's  Chinese  have  long  been  In  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  They  came  earlier,  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  and  Into  a  different  society — 
an  integrated  and  more  relaxed  society. 

A  quick  look  and  comparison  of  Chinese 
people  in  both  cities  starts  to  explain  the 
two  worlds. 

The  Idea  Is  that  Honolulu  Is  more  West- 
ernized. Newsweek  reporter  Mln  Tee  called 
It  being  "whitewashed."  Here,  the  general 
feeling  Is  that  Hawaii  Chinese  nowadays  don't 
really  think  of  themselves  as  being  Chinese. 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  Honolulu  Is 
the  U.S.  community  In  which  the  Chinese 
have  achieved  the  most. 

Here  Is  a  hurried  profile  sketch: 

The  Chinese  first  came  to  Hawaii  in  1789 
as  common  laborers.  Most  of  the  other  races 
initially  came  to  the  Islands  for  the  same 
reason,  and  many  intermarried.  The  San 
PYanclsco  Chinese  first  arrived  in  California 
during  the  mid-1800s  to  labor  on  the  trans- 
continental railroad  and  later  settled  in  the 
Gateway  City. 

Since  then.  Chinese  have  emigrated  from 
China,  bypassing  Hawaii.  It  is  said  that 
chances  for  immigrant  Chinese  to  succeed 
are  greater  in  San  r'ranclsco.  Newsweek  re- 
{>orted  that  33.000  new  immigrants  have 
p>oured  Into  the  ghettos  since  1965  when 
immigration  quotas  were  abolished. 

There  are  40,000  Chinese  in  Hawaii,  as  of 
1966,  who  make  up  around  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  This  number  is  scattered 
and  intermingled  throughout  the  commu- 
nity with  other  races.  San  Francisco  Chinese 
"stick  together  more,"  and  because  they  stick 
together  more,  they  can  get  by  without 
learning  English. 

By  contrast,  not  many  Hawaii  Chinese  live 
In  Chinatown  proper,  nor  do  they  clump  to- 
gether In  any  other  single  environment. 
Chinatown  is  not  an  actual  residential  dis- 
trict. The  New  China  Dally  Press  here  has  a 
circulation  of  9,000,  but  It  Is  getting  more 
and  more  difficult  to  find  Chinese  people 
who  can  speak  Chinese. 

The  crime  rate  for  Hawaii  Chinese  is  rela- 
tively low.  But  "Chinese  morality  in  San 
FYancisco  is  hard  to  control,"  said  Ka-klm 
Cheung,  a  refugee  from  Canton  now  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Cheung  has  experienced  the  life  of  both 
Chinese  communities.  He  said  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chinatown  neighborhood  Includes 
lower-class  nightclubs  and  the  underground 
world.  "They  are  not  learning  the  good  things 
about  America,"  Cheung  said. 

There  are  stUl  Chinese  schools  In  Hawaii, 
but  students  learn  mostly  the  language  and 
rarely  attend  after  they  are  14  or  15  years  old. 
In  San  Francisco,  the  children  generally  do 
not  loee  the  interest  that  early. 

26.7  percent  of  Oahu  Chinese  25  years  old 
and  over  during  1964-66  completed  one  or 
more  years  of  college.  (From  "Modem  Hawaii: 
Perspectives  on  the  Hawaiian  Community," 
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edited  by  Andrew  W.  Llnd.  Nov.  1967) .  They 
were  second  to  the  Caucasian  group  which 
had  45.2  per  cent. 

In  contrast,  two-thirds  of  the  adults  in 
San  Francisco  Chinatown  have  less  than  a 
seventh-grade  education,  Newsweek  reported. 

The  median  income  of  Chinese  families  on 
Oahu  for  1964-1966  was  S9.373.  the  highest 
for  all  races.  Newsweek  reported  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Chinatown.  "One-third  of  the  families 
earn  less  than  the  Federal  poverty  level." 

State  Statistician  Robert  C.  Schmitt  com- 
mented on  home  ownership  in  a  November. 
1967,  report  entitled  •Shifting  Occupational 
and  Class  Structures:  1930-1966": 

"Chinese  are  unusual  in  this  respect.  They 
have  by  far  the  highest  home  ownership  rate 
and  the  lowest  income-rent  ratio  on  Oahu. 
I  don't  know  about  the  other  Islands,  but 
most  Chinese  live  on  Oahu.  This  means  that 
virtually  all  Chinese  own  their  own  homes 
and  those  that  don't  are  paying  the  mini- 
mum." 

Hawaii  is  witness  to  intermarriage,  children 
go  to  school  with  other  races  from  the  very 
start,  and  generally  Chinese  stress  education. 

"The  Chinese  are  very  shrewd  In  business, 
and  when  they  thought  Hawaii's  schools  not 
good  enough  for  their  chUdren,  they  could 
afford  to  send  their  children  abroad  to  Main- 
land schools  where  they  were  Integrated  even 
more."  Chung  pointed  out. 

In  his  report,  Schmitt  put  forth  today's 
situation  in  a  nutshell: 

"I  am  sure  that  today  no  one  would  feel 
that  the  Chinese,  for  example,  are  in  a  sub- 
ordinate position.  Most  Chinese  are  now 
Hawatt-born.  high  in  professional,  govern- 
mental and  technical  Jobs  and  frequently  big 
businessmen.  Groups  other  than  the  Chinese 
have  also  done  quite  well  .  .  ." 


DISSENT  AND  THE  CAMPUS 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  2  weeks  university  students 
across  the  Nation  have  used  legitimate 
methods  of  protest  to  express  dissent 
with  the  poUcies  of  the  President  with 
regard  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Most 
of  these  students  have  expressed  them- 
selves peacefully,  both  in  large  groups 
and  as  individuals  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

Some,  however,  seem  to  think  that 
their  right  to  express  dissent  empowers 
them  to  deny  rights  to  other  people. 
Just  a  few  miles  from  this  great  Capitol 
we  know  how  a  few  students  contrived  to 
deny  the  citizens  of  Maryland  the  use 
of  one  of  the  main  trunklines  into  Wash- 
ington. One  would  have  hoped  that  the 
toleration  of  the  first  incident  would 
have  allowed  sufScient  vent  to  dissenters 
to  avoid  further  denials  of  the  rights 
of  other  citizens.  But  that  was  not  to  be 
and,  when  the  law  was  finally  applied, 
the  initial  barrage  of  bottles  and  stones 
from  the  dissenters  sent  a  dozen  law  en- 
forcement oCacers  to  the  hospital. 

And  along  these  lines  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  on  dissent  which  appeared  in 
the  Star.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  demonstrations  which  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  few  months  here 
and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  news  reports 
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have  gone  out  of  their  way'  to  con- 
gratulate" the  dissenters— where  appu- 
cable— on  their  "peacefUinearf'  or  'law 
abiding"  activity.  It  seems  strange  to 
me  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  maJce  a  point 
about  how  nice  people  are  for  obeying 
the  law.  That  is  what  the  law  is  -or— 
it  protects  the  rights  of  all  citizens  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  Is  necessiry  to  con- 
gratulate people  for  doing  whit  is  right. 

I  include  in  the  Record  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rick's  article  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

IFrom  the  Evening  St*r.  May  14.  1970] 

BXING  PXACKFUl,  l8  DTTTT,  NoT 
ACHIEVXMKNT 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlcic) 
Once  more  we  are  being  exhcrted  by  the 
Washington  Post,  among  othe^.  to  lower 
our  voices  and  to  keep  our  dlAent  plan^- 
■imo  It  iM  exceUent  advice,  espei  laily  for  the 
Washington  Poet,  but  In  the  context  of  th^ 
"atudent  demonstrations,"  the  a  dvlce  can  be 
taken  only  to  a  point. 

On  the  record  of  Its  perfornance  since 
the  Nixon  administration  came  U  office,  the 
Poet  la  not  Ukely  to  heed  Its  o^n  counsel  at 
aU  For  the  past  16  months,  the  Post  has 
been  snarling  at  the  President  howling  at 
him  and  hiirllng  Invective  ufon  him  not 
by  the  ounce  or  by  the  pound    but  by  the 

ton. 

It  Is  in  fact  a  brtlllant  pape-,  but  If  you 
are  a  conaervaUve.  and  Incllni  toward  the 
NUon  administration,  you  feel  like  a  pin 
boy  in  an  old-fashioned  bowling  hall.  Every 
day  Is  laash.  bang,  zowle — duck — and  set 
•em  up  again  In  the  other  alle; '.  This  U  the 
outfit  that  now  Is  hollering  a1  everyone  to 
quiet  thing:  down. 

Okay.  But  before  the  Post  put  on  Its 
choir  boy  face  last  week.  Its  verbal  gun- 
sUngers  were  blasting  the  President  on  this 
matter  of  "bums."  The  record  ought  to  be 
kept  straight;  and  we  ought  not.  In  the 
name  of  sweet  conclllaUon,  to  retreat  one 
Inch  from  ugly  reality. 

In  his  Impromptu  chat  ai  the  Penta- 
gon on  May  1.  iSi.  NUon  expreisec"  his  scorn 
for  "these  bums  blowing  up  tlie  campuses." 
The  Poet  chose  to  Infer  that  the  President 
had  lumped  aU  dissenting  students  Into  a 
pUe  labeled  "bvuns."  Bosh. 

Let  us  draw  a  few  dlstlnctk  ns.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  80.000  young  peoi>le  who  came 
to  Washington  this  past  weelend  were  en- 
gaged In  precisely  the  kind  o;  dissent  that 
has  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  &  free  society. 
Their  speech  was  free  speech:  their  plac- 
ards and  banners  were  manifestations  of 
free  press:  and  their  presen(  e  In  the  El- 
lipse was  fully  In  keeping  with  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  peaceably  asiemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances."  All  this  was  fine. 

But  It  U  an  odd  sense  of  val  jes  that  heaps 
adulation  on  the  98  or  99  pel  cent  because 
they  Tcere  i^rderly.  There  Is  no  greater  Insult, 
the  elder  Dumas  once  remaked,  than  to 
praise  a  man  for  doing  his  drty.  Let  us  not 
get  so  overcome  with  psalm-s  nglng.  pianis- 
simo, that  we  seem  to  condoie  or  to  mlnl- 
mlxe  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  bums. 
Thus,  when  I  am  told  to  marvel  at  the 
gentleness  of  these  visitors,  I  wlU  speak  a 
word  for  Pvt.  Charles  Robza^  of  the  Park 
Police;  he  tangled  with  a  brolqen  wine  bottle 
and  wound  up  with  6«  studies  In  his  arm. 
When  I  am  lectured  on  th«  "Intelligence" 
and  "concern"  of  the  demonstrators,  I  will 
Insert  a  couple  of  footnotes.  Thousands  of 
these  flower  children,  lapsing;  Into  mob  ob- 
scenity. Joined  publicly  in  a  gutter  chant 
against  the  PrealdMit.  A  fe^  of  them  re- 


sponded to  mxon'e  effort  at  eonclUaUon  by 
waving  Na«l  banners.  Some  demonstrated 
their  Intelllgenoe  by  stripping  naked. 

Nonviolent?  Some  of  the  bums  went  on  an 
orgy  of  window  smashing  up  at  Dupont  Cir- 
cle. Others  threw  stones  and  bottles  at 
police.  An  unidentified  visitor  voiced  his  dis- 
sent by  leaving  a  charge  of  dynamite  at  the 
National  Guard  AssoclaUon.  Seventy  large 
plate  glass  windows  were  destroyed. 

I  cite  random  examples  only.  Surely,  let 
\is  calmly  acknowledge  the  good  behavior 
of  the  98  percent.  But  we  do  a  disservice  to 
the  truth  by  papering  over  the  acts  of  the 
hard-core  few  who  are  pigs,  punks,  barbar- 
ians and  bums.  Against  these  destroyers,  the 
contempt  of  a  naUon  must  keep  coming 
through,  loud  and  clectf. 


Along  the  same  lines  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  Saturday.  May  16,  1970. 
published  a  column  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  describing  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
absolutely  deplorable  condition  which 
arose  on  the  campus  of  a  great  university 
in  my  home  State  of  Michigan.  At  this 
great  institution  a  handful  of  students 
closed  a  classroom  building  while  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  university  took  no 
action  to  prevent  this  flagrant  abuse  of 
the  rights  of  other  students.  I  submit 
that  it  is  this  type  of  lack  of  action  which 
is  contributing  in  great  measure  to  the 
continued  disruption  of  our  academic 
and  governmental  insUtutions  across  the 
Nation. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to  give 
the  impression  that  I  would  deny  anyone 
the  right  to  dissent.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  believe  that  those  who  do  disagree  with 
poUcies  put  forth  by  Government  leaders 
should  make  their  concern  known.  And 
they  should  be  heard.  They  have  a  right 
to  an  honest  and  forthright  discussion  of 
their  views  with  responsible  Government 
officials.  But  they  do  not  have  the  right 
to  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  university  or  the  right  of  other 
students  to  go  about  the  business  of  edu- 
caUon,  or  the  right  of  Government  to 
continue  to  function. 

I  submit  the  account  of  Mr.  Jones  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  consideration: 
IFrom  the  Evening  Star,  May  16,  1970) 
Whkn   a  Univxrsitt   Goes  Crooked 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
What  happens  when  a  college  quits  search- 
ing for  objective  truth  and  begins  to  crawl 
before  bullies? 

It  gets  out  of  the  education  business, 
that's  what.  And  instead  of  being  the  en- 
larger  of  human  wisdom  and  the  extender 
of  human  freedom  It  betrays  those  In  high 
and  low  estate  who  have  believed  In  It  and 
supported  It. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Prof.  Gardner  Ackley. 
former  chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  ex-ambassador  to 
Italy,  laid  It  on  the  line  before  the  literature, 
arts  and  sciences  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

He  bluntly  said  that  that  great  university 
Is  being  destroyed  by  the  actions  of  its  ad- 
ministration. Any  cause,  theory  or  ideology, 
he  charged,  becomes  "truth"  at  Ann  Arbor  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  willingness  of  Its 
proponents  to  disrupt  the  university. 

Ackley  outlined  the  lessons  of  the  last 
year: 

"That  violence  either  cannot  or  will  not  be 
punished  by  the  vmlverslty. 

"That  the  big  Ue.  loudly  proclaimed,  can 
become  truth. 


"That  the  desires  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  students— who  only  want  to  learn— 
and  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
faculty — who  only  want  to  teach  and  Investi- 
gate— count  for  little  or  nothing." 

Ackley  pointed  out  that  at  Michigan  during 
the  past  year  the  administration  conceded 
that  the  SD3.  which  Is  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  university,  could  only  be  dis- 
ciplined by  the  Student  Judiciary.  This,  he 
maintained,  was  "like  asking  the  Mafio  to 
investigate  organized  crime." 

Teaching  fellows  who  went  on  strike  were 
reappointed  and  student  workers  who  had 
destroyed  university  property  were  hired 
again. 

Said  Prof.  Ackley: 

"Last  Wednesday  I  watched  the  faculty  of 
my  own  department,  assembled  In  the  chair- 
man's office,  consider  a  demand  that  all 
classes  In  our  building  be  shut  down  or  else! 
We  discussed  this  while  the  entrances  to  the 
building  were  sealed,  while  the  halls  outside 
the  room  were  patroUed  by  men  carrying 
pipes  and  clubs.  We  sought  guidance  from  the 
college,  and  we  were  told.  "Do  what  you  think 
best;  you  will  have  no  protection.'  So  we 
cravenly  capitulated.  The  truth  lay  In  those 
clubs!" 

Perhaps  the  University  of  Michigan  will 
continue  to  be  run,  not  by  minds,  but  by 
clubs,  until  the  people  of  Michigan  make  It 
plain  through  the  sUte  legislature  that  that 
Isn't  exactly  the  kind  of  university  they  had 
In  mind. 

There  are  only  two  excuses  for  a  univer- 
sity. One  Is  to  find  out  what  is.  The  other 
Is  to  find  out  what  voorka. 

Superstition  Is  Inferior  to  knowledge  be- 
cause It  Ignores  both.  It  Imagines  that  the 
thunderbolt  represents  the  anger  of  Jove  and 
that  the  way  to  keep  It  away  Is  to  sacri- 
fice a  goat.  ^  »  J 
Knowledge  Is  the  business  of  understand- 
ing the  true  nature  of  things  and  through 
that  understanding  bending  natural  laws  or 
Inventing  workable  devices  for  the  service  of 
man.  Penicillin  was  not  invented.  But  Its 
beneficial  natural  properties  were  only  re- 
cently understood.  It  proved  better  than  a 
dance  In  a  devil  mask  or  a  bag  of  asafeOda 
because  penicillin  works. 

But  consider  the  truth-seeking  condition 
of  Yale  this  month. 

Yale  President  Kingman  Brewster  doubted 
that  Black  Panthers  can  get  a  fair  trial  any- 
where in  America.  This  Is  a  most  serious 
charge  This  Is  tantamount  to  asserting  that 
Justice  In  America  has  broken  down  and 
that  the  nation  Is  under  lynch  law. 

And  student  leaders  of  the  Yale  walkout 
said  It  was  designed  "to  devote  more  time 
to  the  study  and  consideration"  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  trial  of  Black  Panther  Bobbr 
Seale  for  the  murder  of  Alex  Rackley. 

How  do  you  decide  whether  a  nation  Is 
under  lynch  law?  How  do  you  ascertain  the 
guilt  or  Innocence  of  Bobby  Seale?  You  ex- 
amine the  evidence,  not  merely  In  Scale's 
case  but  In  previous  cases  Involving  Pan- 
thers. You  re-read  the  "kill  the  pigs"  pam- 
phlets admittedly  distributed  by  the  Pan- 
thers. You  ponder  the  Panthers  who  blew 
themselves  up  by  badly  made  bombs.  You 
attempt  to  Judge  the  credibility  of  state 
v/ltnesses  and  the  fair  application  of  the 
rules  of  evidence. 

Did  Brewster  do  this?  Did  the  demonstrat- 
ing Yale  students  do  this  l>efore  they  closed 
down   the   imlverslty?   Don't   l>e   silly.   This 
was  an  emotional  binge  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can courts  were  convicted  with  a  shout. 

In  a  few  years  the  end  product  of  feeble 
college  administrations  and  collegiate  storm 
troopers  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Judicial 
processes  of  America  If  they  don't  learn  any- 
thing In  the  meantime.  God  help  the  next 
generation. 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNCSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  staff  in  London  re- 
cently wrote  an  article  published  In  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  concerning  the 
impact  of  the  current  unrest  in  our  Na- 
tion in  historical  perspective. 

The  article  expresses  deep  concern  over 
the  continuing  polarization  of  major  seg- 
ments of  our  society — a  concern  which 
many  Americans  share  at  this  time  as 
our  Nation  continues  to  be  divided  in 
many  dimensions. 

Certainly  this  is  a  time  when  concili- 
ation and  a  unifying  influence  are  need- 
ed to  heal  woimds  and  bring  our  Nation 
together. 

In  this  connection.  I  include  the  article 
from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  in  the 
Record,  because  of  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  in 
this  vital  and  important  matter. 

The  article  follows : 
Some   Dispute   Over   Whether    America    Is 
Finished 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London. — Judging  by  the  reaction  of  the 
educated  Briton,  the  United  States  faces  a 
crisis  of  confidence  among  her  friends  In 
Europe.  The  Cambodian  Invasion  and  Its 
consequences  have  aggravated  the  long- 
standing worry  that  America,  in  her  obsession 
with  Southeast  Asia,  will  forget  Europe. 

To  that  has  t>een  added  a  new  uneasiness 
about  the  predictability  and  the  Judgment 
of  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  world,  the 
President. 

But  the  deepest  concern,  among  the  many 
who  love  the  U.S..  is  with  the  state  of  the 
American  people.  Again  and  again  the  Brit- 
ish— in  government  and  out,  men  and  wom- 
en— mention  their  fear  at  what  Is  happening 
to  our  society. 

Is  the  turmoil  within  the  U.S.  a  result  of 
passing  trauma,  or  does  it  reflect  some  long- 
term  historical  phenomenon?  The  latter  view 
Is  taken  in  a  book  to  t>e  published  shortly  In 
New  York.  "The  End  of  the  American  Era," 
by  Professor  Andrew  Hacker  of  Cornell.  It 
is  an  apocalyptic  work. 

According  to  Hacker,  America  has  begun  a 
period  of  irreversible  decline.  It  is  "about  to 
Join  other  nations  which  were  once  prepos- 
sessing and  are  now  little  more  than  plots  of 
bounded  terrain."  Americans  still  believe  In 
their  country's  world  ascendancy,  but  that 
Is  finished. 

The  reason  Is  a  historical  process  by  which 
a  people  grows  powerful,  then  rich,  then  so 
selfish  that  individuals  will  no  longer  sacrifice 
for  common  concerns.  They  cease  to  share 
ideals  and  so  wUl  not  undertake  public 
obligations. 

"The  American  temperament,"  Hacker 
says,  "has  passed  the  point  where  self- 
interest  can  subordinate  Itself  to  citizenship 
.  .  .  contemiK>rary  Americans  simply  do  not 
want — and  will  not  accept — political  leader- 
ship that  makes  more  than  marginal  de- 
mands on  their  emotions  or  energies.  A 
society  so  inordinately  attached  to  personal 
pursuits  cannot  be  expected  to  renoiince 
them  Just  because  social  survival  demands." 

In  foreign  policy.  Hacker  sees  two  choices 
for  the  U.S.  In  future. 

One  U  to  go  on  trying  to  "impose  order  In 
far-flung  places  of  our  choosing."  using  "men 
and  money  and  materials  to  compensate  for 
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our  declining  moral  conviction."  But  failure 
may  frustrate  us  so  much  that  we  bit  out 
wildly,  abandoning  diplomacy  and  risking 
unlimited  war. 

"The  other  option,"  Hacker  says.  Is  for  a 
majority  of  Americans  "to  admit  that  our 
nation  is  In  a  state  of  moral  enervation;  that 
we  have  no  more  lessons  to  Impart  to  others; 
that  the  way  of  life  we  have  created  has 
ceased  to  t>e  a  model  for  people  beyond  our 
borders:  that  we  lack  the  will  to  carry  out  a 
worldwide  mission  of  redemption  and  re- 
form." 

It  is  an  arresting  book,  full  of  sharp  in- 
sights and  right  in  Its  basic  Judgment  that 
unwillingness  to  spend  for  pubUc  needs  Is  a 
main  cause  of  our  social  decay.  But  are  Amer- 
ican Idealism  and  generosity  and  publlc- 
spiritedness  really  forever  finished?  Hacker 
would  doubtless  put  this  down  to  American 
optimism,  but  I  think  they  need  not  be. 

The  history  of  nations  does  not  always 
show  a  curve  steadily  rising  and  then  failing. 
Other  countries  have  had  terrible  periods 
and  then  recovered.  England,  for  example, 
bled  herself  white  In  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
In  a  futile  attempt  to  keep  French  territory 
under  the  crown.  And  there  was  the  American 
Revolution. 

Correlii  Barnett,  an  English  miUtcu'y  ana- 
lyst, drew  a  parsUlel  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Horizon  between  English  feelings  over  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies  and  ours  over 
Vietnam.  George  III  and  Lord  North,  be 
wrote,  were  "no  less  lronlx>und  in  their  sense 
of  righteousness  about  the  supremacy  of 
crown  and  parliament"  than  American  presi- 
dents in  their  commitment  to  Vietnam. 

The  British  hawks  of  the  day,  sounding 
like  a  Pentagon  briefing,  dismissed  the  Amer- 
ican rebels  as  "contemptible."  But  gradually 
British  forces  got  tx>gged  down  on  an  alien 
continent,  and  discontent — even  riots — flared 
at  home.  Anti-war  politicians  flourished. 

At  length  the  British  gave  up.  Their  sense 
of  failure  was  acute.  But  what  happened: 
Barnett  says: 

"Once  the  American  war  was  liquidated, 
Britain's  mood  changed  with  astonishing 
speed.  National  hope  and  self-confidence  were 
relx>rn.  Instead  of  the  decay  and  disintegra- 
tion to  which  men  had  looked  forward.  Brit- 
ain's greatest  wealth,  greatest  power  and 
greatest  influence  in  the  world  were  yet  to 
come." 

The  parallel  is  far  from  exact.  The  world  Is 
an  Infinitely  more  dangerous  place  now  than 
in  1783.  and  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S. 
Infinitely  greater  than  Britain's  then.  An  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war  would  still  leave  America 
with  great  social  problems.  But  no  one  should 
underestimate  the  energies  that  would  be 
released,  the  hopes  reborn,  the  idealism  re- 
newed If  we  were  to  get  out  ot  Vietnam. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  100  SENATORS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Washington  Post  appears  "An  Open  Let- 
ter to  100  Senators"  a  full  page  plea  that 
the  Senate  support  President  Nixon's 
efforts  to  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  South- 
east Asia.  The  letter,  sponsored  by  the 
Youth  Committee  for  Peace  with  Free- 
doms, praise?  the  President's  timetable 
to  end  the  Vietnamese  war  and  warns  of 
the  catastrophic  results  to  be  brought  by 
the  alternative  course  of  surrender  and 
hiuniliation.  I  commend  the  letter  to  my 
colleagues: 


An  Open  Letter  to  100  Senators 

Youth   CoMinrr^   fob   Pxao   With 

Freedom 

Waahington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Over  the  coining  days  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  wUl  l>e  passing 
on  two  legislative  amendments  which  may 
be  fateful  for  the  future  of  our  country,  for 
the  wider  cause  of  freedom,  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  let- 
ter to  you  t>ecause  as  students  and  young 
citizens,  we  are  profoundly  concerned  over 
the  crisis  through  which  our  country  Is  pass- 
ing. It  is  a  crisis  which  has  an  internal  com- 
ponent and  an  external  component,  and  the 
two  are  clearly  interrelated. 

Like  the  students  who  have  come  to  visit 
your  offices,  by  the  hundreds  and  by  the 
thousands,  over  the  past  two  weeks,  we  fear 
ttiat  we  may  lose  our  country  If  we  fall  to  pay 
adequate  attention  to  certain  pressing  na- 
tional priorities.  But  we  do  not  share  their 
well-intentioned  isolationism,  their  appar- 
ent beUef  that  they  can  build  a  beautiful 
America  even  If  the  rest  of  the  world  crum- 
bles around  them. 

Unlike  them,  we  fear  that  we  can  also  lose 
our  country — and  lose  the  peace  of  the  world 
In  the  process — If  we  fall  in  our  obligations 
as  the  free  world's  greatest  power.  Indeed, 
so  strained  and  delicate  is  the  balance  in  the 
field  of  world  affairs  that  single  blunder  by 
our  country  may  be  enough  to  open  the  way 
to  catastrophe. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate's  passage  of  the 
Church-Cooper  Amendment  and/or  of  the 
McOovern-Hatfleld  Amendment  would  con- 
stitute precisely  such  a  blunder. 

The  protesters  who  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton have  argued  that  the  Senate  must  pass 
the  Church-Cooper  Amendment  and  the 
Hatfield  Amendment  because  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  students  and  the  Majority  of 
the  American  people  support  them.  We  think 
that  the  premise  on  which  this  contention  Is 
based  Is  false. 

A  Gallup  Poll  taken  Immediately  after  the 
President's  speech,  showed  that  two-thirds 
of  those  who  took  a  stand  supported  the 
President's  action  in  Cambodia.  That  the 
President's  action  Is  not  without  Important 
support  Is  also  evidenced  from  the  fact  that 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and  other 
leading  trade-unionists  have  also  supported 
the  President. 

As  for  the  many  campus  demonstrations 
and  the  large  number  of  students  who  have 
come  to  Washington,  we  note  (1)  that  some 
2000  out  of  2400  colleges  have  not  taken  part 
In  the  current  protest  movement,  (2)  that 
strike  votes  were  defeated  In  a  number  of 
colleges  and  ooFrted  only  by  slender  majori- 
ties In  other  colleges,  and  (3)  that  substan- 
tially more  than  half  of  our  young  people  do 
not  go  to  college  and  have  not  been  affected 
by  the  campus  ferment.  But  even  if  the  pro- 
testers were  ten  times  as  numerous  and  ten 
times  as  passionate  in  the  advocacy  of  their 
cause,  this  by  Itself  would  not  constitute 
a  guarantee  that  they  were  right.  Public 
opinion  can  be  wrong.  Indeed,  there  have 
been  many  occasions  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  in  the  history  of  other  countries 
when  courageous  leaders  have  had  to  stand 
up  against  what  appeared  to  be  an  over- 
whelming tide  of  pubUc  opinion. 

The  supreme  example  of  such  courage  in 
the  history  of  our  own  coxintry  was  provided 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  latter 
I^  of  the  ClvU  War.  By  the  middle  of  1863 
there  was  growing  agitation  against  the  war 
.  .  .  The  people  were  weary  and  tired  of  the 
Inconclusive  bloodshed  .  .  .  There  were  vio- 
lent anti-draft  riots  In  New  York,  in  which 
scores  were  shot  down  .  .  .  Inereaatngly 
vicious  attacks  on  the  President  began  to 
appear  in  the  press  .  .  .  R*'"""  P.  Cbaae 
resigned  from  the  Lincoln  cabinet  and  struck 
up  an  anti-Lincoln  alliance  which  Included 
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conKTessmen.  businessmen,  officers  and  the 
distinguished  editor  at  the  Ne*  York  Trib- 
ane.  Horace  Greeley  ...  In  August  1884. 
the  Democratic  NaUonal  Conven  ;lon  adopted 
a  resolution  which  read:  'After  our  years  of 
failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experi- 
ment of  war  .  .  .  Justice,  humanity,  liberty 
and  the  public  welfare  demand  t  hat  immedi- 
ate efforts  be  made  for  a  cessaiun  of  hostili- 
ties "  .  .  .  Uncoln  himself  wai  convinced 
that  his  administration  would  not  be  re- 
elected. But  he  persevered  In  h  s  course  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  of  Us  correctness. 

In  modern  times  Winston  Churchill  pro- 
vided us  with  a  sublime  exampli  i  of  the  kind 
of  courage  that  Is  willing  to  swln  i  full  against 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  Despite  the  rise 
of  Hitler,  public  opinion  in  C  real  BrlUln 
was  predominantly  pacifist  and.  at  a  later 
stage  pro-appeasement  The  spirit  of  the 
British  campus  was  reflected  In  the  so-called 
peace  pledge,  under  which  the  members  of 
the  Oxford  Union,  by  an  overwnelming  ma- 
jority voted  to  -never  again  bear  arms  for 
King  and  Countrr.'  As  Churchill  com- 
mented. .  .  In  Germany.  In  Russia.  In 
Italy  and  Japan,  the  idea  of  a  decadent 
Britain  took  deep  root  and  swayed  many 
calculations.  Uttle  did  the  fool  sh  boys  who 
passed  the  resolution  dream  tfc  at  they  were 
destined  quite  soon  to  conquer  or  fall  glori- 
ously in  the  ensuing  war.  and  prove  them- 
selves the  finest  generation  over  bred  In 
Britain.  Less  excuse  can  be  fo  ind  for  their 
elders,  who  had  no  chance  of  self-repudia- 
tion in  action." 

When  Chamberlain  returned  from  Munich 
with  the  shameful  agreement  lie  had  signed 
with  HlUer.  there  was  no  queitlon  that  he 
bad  the  support  of  the  overwh«lmlng  major- 
ity of  the  British  people— perhi  ps  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  people.  The  i  erdict  of  his- 
tory la  now  In  on  the  confllci  between  the 
Churchllllan  handful  and  the  llde  of  BrlUsh 
public  opinion  In  the  period  pr(  icedlng  World 
War  n. 

In  Profiles  in  Courage,  our  martyred  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  told  tl  le  stories  of  a 
number  of  American  Senators  md  American 
Presidents  who  displayed  exemj  lary  forUtude 
In  standing  up  against  misled  maJorlUes  in 
Congress  or  against  a  misled  public  opin- 
ion John  P  Kennedy  had  this  kind  of 
courage  himself,  and  he  had  It  in  abund- 
ance. 

About  the  situation  and  thf  commitment 
which  the  Senate  will  be  discussing  over  the 
coming  days.  President  Kennedy  had  this  to 
say  in  July  of  1963:  ".  .  .  To  vlthdraw  from 
that  effort  (the  defense  of  South  Vietnam) 
would  mean  a  collapse  not  (nly  In  South 
Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia,  so  we  are  go- 
ing to  stay  th«*-" 

This  was  not  an  Isolated  statement,  but 
one  In  a  series  of  many  slmllir  statements, 
remarkable  for  their  conslsuncy  and  con- 
tinuity, going  back  to  1956. 

If  President  Kennedy  wer>  alive  today, 
there  can  be  Uttle  question  asout  where  he 
would  stand  on  the  Church-(  iooper  Resolu- 
tion, or  on  the  McOovern-Hiitfield  Resolu- 
tion. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate!  We  are  young 
people,  but  we  know  enough  labout  the  his- 
tory of  appeasement  and  abdut  the  nature 
of  Nature  of  Nazi  and  Communist  totalitari- 
anism, to  be  convinced  that  thfcse  two  amend- 
ments', if  they  were  ever  apbroved  by  the 
United  SUtes  Congress.  woul|  spell  disaster 
both  at  home  and  abroad — »ot  in  decades 
to  come,  but  In  the  next  few  years— perhaps 
in  the  Inunedlate  future. 

For  these  tvo  mmendments  are  not  a  for^ 
mula  for  peace;  they  are — ica  tcill  mince  no 
uorda  about  it — a  formula  /Or  betrayal  and 
capitulation,  and  for  a  rieo-iaolationism  so 
rigid  and  so  blind  that  it  mak$s  the  "Fortress 
America"  Isolationism  of  the  th*rties  look  Uke 
the  most  radical  internatior^lism  in  com 
parison. 
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The  Church-Cooper  Amendment  not  only 
demands  that  we  get  out  of  Cambodia  by 
July  1:  if  rigidly  Interpreted.  It  would  prevent 
the  Administration  from  giving  a  single  M16 
rifle,  or  even  a  captured  AK47  rifle,  to  the 
Cambodian  government  with  which  to  de- 
fend Itself  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  aggression.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  it  will  be  interpreted  as  saying  that,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  Senate  Is  concerned, 
the  Communists  can  take  over  wherever  they 
wish  In  Asia,  and  we  will  not  lift  a  finger  to 
assist  their  victims. 

The  McOovern-Hatfleld  Amendment  would 
compound  the  mischief  done  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment.  By  calling  for  the  ter- 
mination of  all  military  activity  In  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  1970  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  by  the  end  of  June  30,  1971, 
It  sets  up  a  timetable  whose  excessive  tempo 
and  absolute  rigidity  constitute  a  virtual 
guarantee  of  a  Communist  takeover — not 
merely  In  Vietnam  but  throughout  Southeast 
Asia. 

In  less  than  a  year's  time,  the  President 
has  withdrawn  115,000  combat  forces;  and 
he  has  pledged  the  withdrawal  of  another 
150.000  American  soldiers  over  the  next  12- 
month  period.  While  ambitious,  the  Presi- 
dents timetable  gives  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  the  time  It  needs  to  take  over  the 
burden  of  defense  In  an  organized  manner; 
and  It  gives  Southeast  Asia  a  precious  breath- 
ing space  m  which  to  organize  Its  defenses 
against  the  further  encroachment  of  Com- 
munist imperialism,  tt  is  a  timetable  which, 
if  Congress  does  not  undercut  it.  can  bring 
peace  uHth  freedom  for  Southeast  Asia  and 
peace  with  honor  for  the  United  States. 

The  debate  to  date  In  the  Senate  has  dis- 
tressed us  and  made  us  apprehensive.  We 
know  that  Senators  are  weary  of  the  war,  as 
the  American  people  are,  and  that  they 
would  like  to  see  It  terminated  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  we  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  those  Senators  who  support  these 
two  amendments  out  of  a  sincere  desire  for 
peace  realize  that  the  manner  in  which  xce 
■withdraw  pom  Vietnam  is  all-important — 
that.  If  we  withdraw  with  honor,  we  with- 
draw with  credibility,  whereas  If  we  withdraw 
In  humiliation  and  defeat  there  will  be 
nothing  left  of  our  credibility. 

More  than  one  authority  has  made  the 
point  that  It  Is  American  credibility  that  pre- 
serves the  peace  of  the  world.  For  If  a  time 
ever  arrives  when  our  allies  and  friends  feel 
that  they  no  longer  trust  us,  and  when  our 
enemies  have  come  to  regard  us  as  a  para- 
lyzed giant  or  a  paper  tiger.  World  War  III 
would  become  a  serious  possibility.  Perhaps 
the  first  point  of  testing  would  be  the  Middle 
East,  where  the  Soviets  might  react  to  an 
American  defeat  in  Southeast  Asia  by  Inter- 
vening openly  to  cnish  Israel  and  Impose  its 
empire  throughout  the  Arab  lands,  all  the 
way  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Gibraltar. 

We  also  wonder,  whether  the  Senators  who 
support  the  amendments  trtily  believe  that 
a  withdrawal  In  defeat  from  Vietnam  would 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  domestic  tranquility? 
We  wonder  whether  they  are  not,  at  least, 
worried  that  the  President  might  be  right 
when  he  warned  that  such  a  humiliation, 
would  produce  a  far  more  dangerous  polariza- 
tion In  our  society  than  the  one  we  confront 
today. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  better  If  the  President 
had  acted  In  greater  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  It  would  b*  better  -f  there 
were  a  clearer  delineation  of  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  role  of  Congress  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  But  are  the  Senators 
who  sponsor  the  pending  amendments  not  at 
least  concerned  that  their  proposal  seriously 
undercuts  the  President's  authority  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  a  critical  juncture;  that 
it  creates  a  spectacle  of  division  that  can 
only  delight  and  embolden  our  enemies;  that 
If  they  push  their  contest  with  the  President 


to  its  logical  conclusion,  they  will  stand  re- 
sponsible before  history  for  the  shattering 
defeat  which  Is  bound  to  result,  and  for  all 
the  tragic  consequences  that  will  flow  from 

it? 

We  appeal  to  those  Senators  who  have 
supported  the  Presidents  program  for  with- 
drawal with  honor  from  Vietnam  to  stand 
fast  against  the  pressures — yes.  and  outright 
Intimidation— that  will  be  brought  to  bear 

on  them. 

We  appeal  to  those  Senators  who  have 
supported  the  pending  amendments  to  reas- 
sess the  relative  risks  of  the  Presidents 
course  as  against  the  course  of  surrender  and 
humiliation. 

We  cannot  at  this  point  begin  to  match 
the  massive  and  lavishly  financed  lobby 
which  has  been  visiting  Senate  offices  on  a 
non-stop  basis.  The  groups  of  the  under- 
signed, and  of  other  concerned  young  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  visiting 
your  offices  over  the  coming  days.  We  hope 
that  they  will  get  the  same  respectful  treat- 
ment that  you  have  accorded  to  those  who 
came  before  us. 
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Stephen  Deddins.  Lemay,  Missouri. 
Joan  Doffman,  Philadelphia,  Pennylvanla. 
David  Flores,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
Diane  Frink,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
Anne  Johnson,  Washington.  D.C, 
Mary  Ellen  Holmes,  Washington,  D.C. 
Susan  Hughes,  Oakland,  California. 
Carole  Johnson,  St.  Lotiis,  Missouri. 
Carolyn  Llbertlnl,  University  of  Maryland. 
JuUe  Lewis,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sara  Mazumdar,  Washington,  D.C. 
Glenda  Moody.  Washington.  D.C. 
Wayne  Miller,  University  of  Rochester. 
Peter  Mullen,  Washington,  DC. 
Galen  Pumphery,  Golden,  Colorado. 
Sandra  Singleton,  Washington.  D.C. 
Margie  Stahon,  Washington,  D.C. 
Joseph  Stein,  University  of  Rochester. 
Fred  Stock,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Richard  Woodapd,  Washington,  DC. 
Louis  E.  Stephens,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 
William  Wyche,  Colorado  C(41ege. 
Mark  Whitman.  Berkeley,  California. 
Thomas  F.  Flood  HI,  Granite  Springs,  New 
York. 

Nell  Wlnterbottom,   University  ot  Mary- 
land. 
Charies  M.  Wright,  Loe  Angeles,  California. 
Bay  B&rlow.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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ScNAToa  Ft;i,BaioHT  on  Trx  Pkxsidcntiai. 
Powaa  IN  FoRXiGN  Ajtaims 

The  aouroe  of  an  elTective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  Is  Presidential  power.  This 
proposition,  valid  in  our  own  time.  Is  certain 
to  become  more  rather  than  less,  compelling 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

The  dynamic  forces  of  the  20th  century — 
communism,  fascism,  aggressive  nationalism, 
and  the  explosive  awakening  of  long  quies- 
cent peoples — are  growing  more  and  more 
unmanageable  under  the  procedures  of  lels- 
tirely  deliberation  which  are  built  into  our 
constitutional  system.  To  cope  with  these 
forces  we  must  be  able  to  act  quickly  and 
decisively  on  the  one  hand,  and  persistently 
and  patiently  on  the  other  .  .  . 

The  President  Is  the  symbol  of  the  nation 
to  the  external  wcn-ld.  the  leader  of  a  vast 
alliance  of  free  nations,  and  the  prime  mover 
in  shaping  a  national  consensus  on  foreign 
policy.  It  te  important  to  note,  however,  that 
while  this  responsibility  is  Indeed  very  broad, 
bis  authority  is  often  infringed  upon  or 
thwarted  in  practice  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons. (J.  William  Fulbrlght,  Cornell  Law 
Quarterly.  Fall.   1961.) 


GEN.  WLADYSLAV  ANDERS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WI3CONSn» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  26th  anniversary  of  the  World  War 
n  capture  from  the  Germans  by  Polish 
and  British  troops  of  the  Monte  Cassino 
stronghold  near  Rome. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Wladyslav 
Anders,  the  able  leader  of  the  famed 
Polish  n  Corps  in  that  battle.  General 
Anders,  known  as  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Polish  Forces  in  exile,  died 
in  London  last  week  at  the  age  of  77. 

A  military  man  of  exceptional  ability, 
General  Anders  led  a  cavalry  squadron 
in  World  War  I  and  in  the  Polish-Rus- 
sian fighting  of  1919-2C  which  followed 
Polish  Independence.  After  the  German 
invasion  of  Poland  in  1939,  he  com- 
manded a  cavalry  brigade.  Wounded 
numerous  times,  he  was  captured  and 
held  In  solitary  confinement  in  Moscow 
imtll  1941  when  after  the  German  in- 
vasion  he  was  freed  and  app>ointed  com- 
mander of  the  Polish  prisoners  of  war 
who  were  freed  from  Soviet  camps  at 
that  time. 

It  was  while  he  was  forming  these  men 
into  divisions  to  fight  the  Germans  that 
General  Anders  and  his  staff  compiled 
evidence  that  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre 
of  thousands  of  Polish  soldiers  had  been 
done  by  Soviet  troops,  not  by  Germans, 
as  the  Soviet  Union  had  alleged. 

The  Polish  n  Corpe  or  "Free  Polish" 
Anny  led  by  General  Anders  fought  side 
by  side  with  the  Allies  in  Italy  and 
Africa.  Their  1944  battle  for  the  Italian 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  which  had 
become  a  German  stronghold,  was  a 
highlight  of  their  military  rampniyrM! 

Decorated  for  his  military  service  by 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Prance, 
General  Anders  lived  in  exile  in  England 
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rather  than  return  to  a  Poland  domi- 
nated by  the  Communists. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  a  source  of  grief  to 
us  that  the  people  of  the  country  which 
General  Anders  defended  with  such 
courage  and  conviction  are  under  the 
yoke  of  ccHnmunism. 

Undoubtedly  the  memory  of  General 
Anders  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
Polish  people  and  to  all  men  who  love 
liberty — the  denunciations  of  him  by  the 
Polish  Communist  government  notwith- 
standing. 


"WE  ALSO  LEARN  AND  BUILD  ON 
FAILURE"— DR.  WERNHER  VON 
BRAUN 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TCNNCSSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  May  It.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  recently 
published  a  speech  made  by  Dr.  Wemher 
von  Braun  concerning  the  Apollo  13 
flight  in  which  he  places  the  Apollo  13 
accident  in  the  persijective  of  progress. 

Because  of  the  interest  of   my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
flight,  I  place  the  article  in  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
May  14,  1970) 
Mission  Possible 

(Note. — "We  also  buUd  on  failures,"  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braun  told  a  recent  gathering 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, at  which  be  outlined  the  major  U.S. 
space  plans  fw  tbis  decade.  In  this  way  be 
put  the  aborted  Apollo  13  flight  in  the  per- 
^>ectlve  of  progress.  In  March  Dr.  von  Braun 
became  deputy  associate  administrator  of 
NASA.  Excerpts  from  bis  remarks  to  the 
publishers  foUow.) 

Now  that  the  Apollo  13  astronauts  are  safe- 
ly back  on  mother  eartb,  some  commenta- 
tors have  started  singing  the  swan  song  for 
manned  space  flight.  Others  want  to  press 
forward  ever  more  energetically.  Those  of 
us  responsible  for  developing  the  nation's 
spacefaring  capabilities  and  exploration  of 
space  have  been  given  a  Jolting  reminder,  if 
we  needed  one,  that  success  in  flight  and  ex- 
ploration Is  paid  tor  in  eternal  \'igilance  and 
painstaking  attention  to  detail. 

The  problem  we  have  Is  an  old  one  con- 
stantly with  us:  bow  to  beat  "Murphy's 
law."  As  many  of  you  no  doubt  have  heard, 
tbis  la  the  principle  that  if  anything  mechan- 
ical can  go  wrong,  sooner  or  later  it  will. 

You  can  appreciate  that  In  dealing  with 
eight  or  nine  million  parts  as  complex  as 
those  in  the  combined  systems  of  Saturn  5, 
ApoUo,  and  the  Lunar  Module,  the  odds  are 
pretty  heavy  that  "Murphy"  will  win  some- 
time. The  fact  that  the  "law"  has  operated 
only  In  a  few  minor  instances  In  the  six 
manned  Apollo  flights  that  preceded  13  is, 
I  think,  a  tribute  to  all  who  participated  In 
the  program,  and  partlctUarly  our  great  na- 
tional resotirce,  the  American  aerospace  In- 
dustry, and  its  tens  of  tbotisands  of  men  and 
women. 

So  I  think  ApoUo  13  should  be  regarded 
as  no  more  than  a  temporary  setback,  the 
loss  of  a  mission  objective  but  not  of  our 
mission  in  space. 

The  thing  I  beUeve  we  should  remember 
is  that  we  dont  build  Just  on  successes.  We 
also  buUd  on  faUuree.  Jack  Swigert,  whose 
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might 


vei  y 


th«se 


alincM  t 


th(( 


first   experience   In   space 
produced    a    more    restrained 
marked    that   "Apollo    13  has 
confidence  in  this  nations  taking 
program  and  doing  something 
I  think  we  learn  something  v 
about  ourselves,  about  the  hum^n 
and  capabilities  for  Innovation 
everyone  when  the  need   a-'-" 
we   should   be   reminded  of 
but  also  I  want  to  point  out  the 
and  self-discipline  played,  almc 
behind  the  swift  decisions  and 
by   the   astronauts   and    ground 
rescue  effort  that  has  no  precedt^t 
history. 

The  Apollo   13   Incident  also 
the  admirable  part  played  by 
and  International  press  Over    ' 
space  program  It  has 
responsible  reporting,  and   thU 
most  recent  example.  I  think  I  " 
difficulties  of  describing  so  co 
relatively  new  activities  as  spac  s 
engineering  projects  for  public  i 
I  believe   it   is   largely   through 
that  the  youngsters  of  this 
world  are  so  knowledgeable 
age.  and  accounts  for  the  en 
and  Interest  we  In  the  agency 
these  young  people  here  and 

There  is  a  considerable  gap  Ir 
Ing  the  true  values  and  meanlnj 
space  because  few  people  can 
space  science  and  a  capability 
on  missions  to  the  moon  or  f" 
touch   them   personally    Few 
stood  the  true  significance  of 
either,  when  the  Wrights  first 
Hawk:   not  even  the  Wright 
selves.  They  had  much  more 
of  the  airplane's  utility,  and 
son  for  this  was  that  men 
Into  an  entirely  unknown  env 
transportation  medium. 

The  same  Is  true  of  space 
today.  Our  mental  concepts 
are  earth -oriented.  The  abllltj 
moon  or  Mars  Is  regarded  as 
than  Important,  and  this  Is  on 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  i 
gram  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
portant.  creative,  and  beneficial 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Unite<l 
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SKYt^B    PKOCRASC 

I  think  we  must  clearly  establish  in  this 
new  decade  our  goals  and  oh)ective8  as  an 
agency  first,  and  then  define  the  hardware 
needed  only  after  we  know  ex(  ctly  where  we 
are  headed.  So  let  us  now  revUw  briefly  some 
of  the  highlights  of  our  spate  eiploraUon 
plans  for  1970  and  thereafter  In  the  present 
decade.  I  am  sure  most  of  yiiu  have  beard 
about  the  Apollo  Applications  Program 
started  several  years  ago.  wh0se  purpose  It 
wa«  to  apply  Apollo  knowledge  and  hardware 
to  new  science  and  applications  to  be  per- 
formed in  earth-orbit.  Well,  times  change 
and  we  have  a  new  name  for  It.  the  Sky  lab 
Program,  which  we  think  U  more  descriptive 
of  its  purpose.  I 

The  overall  purpose  of  Skjlab  will  be  to 
not  only  perform  experiment,  but  to  find 
out  how  men  and  equipment  perform  In  the 
H>ace  environmental  condltio4  of  weightless- 
ness for  an  Initial  period  of  28idays.  You  may 
recall  that  our  longest  prevlojus  stay  In  this 
condition  was  14  days  In  Geiolnl  7  back  In 
1966  when  Jim  Lovell  and  Prank  Borman 
made  the  longest  earth-orbit  on  record. 

Skylab  will  consist  of  four  Rights.  The  first 
will  be  an  unmanned  filghti  boosted  by  a 
two-stage  Saturn  5 — only  thi  first  and  sec- 
ond stage  of  a  Saturn  5;  tb^  third  stage  U 
to  be  replaced  by  what  we  t|sed  to  call  the 
Orbital  Workshop,  now  called  Skylab.  It  will 
be  this  country's  first  orbital  »pace  station. 

Skylab  will  have  attached  ^  It  an  airlock 
module  and  a  multiple  docHing  adapter  so 
that  the  arriving  command  atd  service  mod- 
ules can  dock  for  crew  exct  ange.  And  also 
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attached  to  Skylab  will  be  the  Apollo  Tele- 
scope Mount,  or  ATM,  which  Is  a  manned 
solar  observatory  to  be  serviced  by  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  Skylab. 

The  crew  of  three  will  arrive  one  day  after 
Skylab  has  been  launched  Into  orbit  and  has 
deployed  its  solar  panels,  both  on  the  ATM 
and  the  Skylab  Itself.  A  Saturn  1-B  will  boost 
the  crew  In  the  command  and  service  mod- 
ule which  will  dock  to  the  multiple  docking 
adapter,  and  they  will  slip  through  the 
adapter  and  the  airlock  Into  the  workshop. 
When  the  28  days  are  over,  the  three  will 
crawl  back  Into  their  command  module,  de- 
tach, and  use  the  service  module  to  deboost 
themselves  back  Into  a  reentry,  making  a 
normal  Apollo  landing  on  the  ocean. 

Three  months  later,  another  flight  will  go 
up,  and  this  time  the  crew  will  stay  In  the 
space  station  for  56  days.  And  finally,  there 
will  be  a  third  visit,  again  of  56  days,  after 
which  the  third  crew  will  descend.  The  Sky- 
lab win  then  go  into  storage,  but  can  be  re- 
activated any  time  thereafter  if  more  visits 
are  planned. 

The  next  space  station  to  succeed  Skylab 
will  be  modularized,  each  module  accommo- 
dating 12  people  These  modules  can  be 
stacked  together,  so  that  the  station  can  grow 
as  more  modules  are  brought  up.  and  the 
beauty  of  this  arrangement  Is  that  different 
activities  or  experiments  can  be  carried  on 
In  the  several  modules. 

SPACE -SHUTTLE  VEHICLE 

The  most  Important  aspect  of  this  second- 
generation  space  station  will  be  the  space- 
shuttle  vehicle,  a  logistic  supply  spacecraft 
that  will  make  repeated  trips  back  and  forth 
from  the  ground  to  orbit. 

Everyone  is  avare  of  the  high  cost  of  using 
a  one-shot  Saturn  5.  or  even  smaller  one-shot 
vehicles,  to  boost  a  spacecraft  and  crew  Into 
oiblt  or  on  a  lunar  mission.  So  one  of  the 
basic  steps  in  bringing  down  these  costs  Is  to 
build  a  reusable  vehicle  that  can  be  re- 
fueled and  fiy  again. 

As  we  see  it  now,  we  probably  need  a  two- 
stage  vehicle.  A  typical  example  would  be  a 
big  glider-like  craft.  ca-Tying  Its  own  pro- 
pulsion, to  which  a  smaller  glider,  also  car- 
rying its  own  propulsion,  would  be  side- 
strapped.  The  unit  takes  off  vertically,  like 
Saturn  6.  and  at  about  six  times  the  speed 
of  sound  the  first-stage  propellant  tanks 
would  be  depleted.  At  that  point,  the  re- 
usable booster  would  simply  peel  off  and 
return  to  the  ground,  landing  Uke  an  air- 
plane. Only  the  reusable  orblter  craft  would 
reach  orbit  and  Join  the  space  station.  Then 
when  It  had  delivered  Its  cargo  and  or  per- 
sonnel. It  also  would  return  to  earth. 

In  addition  to  bringing  down  the  costs  of 
space  operations,  the  reusable  orblter  and 
booster  U  necessary  to  placing  space  flight 
on  a  practical  footing,  and  It  would  have 
many  uses  In  earth-orbital  missions.  I  think 
It  Is  fairly  obvious  that  the  space  station 
and  shuttle  will  provide  the  United  States 
with  several  options  for  later  space  ob- 
jectives. 

BXPLOEATION    OF    MABS 
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segment.  This  lander  will  be  provided  with 
sensors  and  will  radio  Its  data  up  to  the  cir- 
cling Viking  for  transmission  to  earth.  The 
two  landers  from  the  two  Vikings  will  be 
dropped  down  onto  different  Martian  areas 
to  supply  scientists  with  data  from  more 
than  one  region.  The  Viking  Is  now  planned 
for  1975. 

TBIP   TO   OUTER    PLANETS 

Another  very  exciting  program  Is  one  ba.sed 
on  a  rare  line-up  of  the  outer  planets  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 
I  say  "rare"  In  terms  of  our  human  frame- 
work, for  actually  It  occurs  about  once  every 
177  years,  which  In  the  heavenly  reference  Is 
fairly  frequent.  Now,  the  Interesting  thing 
about  the  Grand  Tour,  as  it  Is  called,  Is  that 
we  win  use  the  powerful  gravitational  field 
of  Jupiter,  the  biggest  planet  in  our  system, 
to  boost  our  spacecraft  on  to  the  next  planet, 
Saturn,  and  from  there  on  to  Pluto.  Another 
similar  spacecraft  will  approach  Jupiter  a 
little  differently,  and  have  Jupiter  swing 
It  around  so  that  the  probe  Is  sent  flying  to 
Uranus  and  onto  Neptune. 

By  stealing  some  of  the  energy  from  the 
gravitational  field  of  Jupiter  In  this  manner 
we  shall  be  able  to  visit  all  the  outer  planets 
in  something  like  nine  years  instead  of  the 
approximately  40  It  would  require  if  we 
made  one  shot  at  the  farthest  planet.  Pluto^ 
And  this  means  we  can  do  with  a  much 
smaller  rocket. 

So  far  I  have  talked  about  manned  space 
flight  and  scientific  spacecraft,  but  while  it 
Is  important  to  study  the  solar  system  and 
the  earth-sun  relationships  that  affect  con- 
ditions here  on  the  ground,  the  other  side  of 
NASA's  objectives  Is.  of  course,  an  earth-re- 
lated applications  program. 

Three  of  the  most  Important  objectives  are 
communications  satellites,  and  applications 
spun  out  of  them,  such  as  navigation  or  com-  ^ 
bined  navigation  and  aircraft  communlca-  ^ 
tions  satellites;  second,  the  family  of  earth- 
resources  satellites  that  deal  with  crop  sur- 
veys, mapping  and  geography,  mineral  pros- 
pecting, and  the  Uke;  and  finally,  the  weath- 
er satellites  where  the  objective  Is  to  build 
up  a  worldwide  weather  forecasting  system 
that  will  enable  us.  hopefully,  to  reliably 
predict  the  weather  as  much  as  two  weeks 
ahead. 

Now.  we  have  only  touched  on  our  general 
goals  and  objectives  for  this  decade,  and  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  a  well-balanced 
space  effort  includes  both  manned  and  un- 
manned programs.  Rather  than  being  com- 
petitive, manned  and  unmanned  spacecraft 
complement  one  another  in  their  particular 
strengths.  To  deny  man  his  rightful  and 
necessary  role  In  space  exploration  Is  to 
Ignore  hU  peculiar  gifts  of  mind  and  spirit 
which  no  machine  can  reproduce. 


DR  JEROME  L.  RAFF ALDINI 
HONORED  BY  XJNICO 


Another  NASA  objective  for  the  early  part 
of  this  decade  U  to  continue  the  series  of 
Mariner  flights,  particularly  to  the  planet 
Mars.  For  1971.  we  have  two  Mariners  on  tap. 
and  instead  of  making  fiyby  trips.  It  Is 
planned  to  have  them  each  orbit  Mars.  This 
Is  a  pretty  Important  step  and  In  the  right 
direction  for  obtaining  the  kind  of  cover- 
age we  got  of  the  Moon  with  the  Lunar 
Orblters. 

A  fiyby  Is  rather  limited  to  useful  scientific 
time,  as  we  know.  With  an  orbit,  Instead  of 
getting  Just  one  small  swath  of  the  planet's 
surface,  you  can  map  the  whole  planet.  We 
hope  to  get  weeks  and  possibly  months  of 
useful  time  with  the  orbiting  Mars  Mariners. 

After  the  two  orbiting  Mariners,  the  agency 
plans  to  send  a  Viking  spacecraft  to  Mars. 
ThU  vehicle  not  only  will  orbit  the  planet, 
but  it  Is  designed  to  peel  off  a  small  lander 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
and  dear  friend.  Dr.  Jerome  L.  Raf- 
f  aldini,  was  recently  honored  by  the  New- 
ark Chapter  of  Unico  International  as 
the  recipient  of  that  organization's  "I 
Am  An  American  Day'  award.  The 
award  is  granted  each  year  to  that  natu- 
ralized citizen  who  has  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  a  profession  or  community  serv- 
ice. 

I  tun  pleased  to  congratulate  Dr.  Raf- 
f aldini,  for  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  de- 
serves this  honor  more. 


May  18,  1970 


\ 


Bom  in  Milan,  Italy,  and  naturalized 
in  1957,  Dr.  Raffaldlnl,  who'  originally 
came  to  the  United  States  representing 
Italy's  most  prominent  corporations  at 
the  first  postwar  industrial  exposition  of 
Italy,  decided  to  remain  in  this  country 
and  WEis  the  architect  of  Walter  Kldde 
Corp.,  as  it  is  today. 

Our  community  is  the  beneficiary  of 
his  decision,  for  Dr.  Raffaldini  is  a  warm 
and  generous  individual  who  cares  deep- 
ly for  his  fellow  man.  His  selfless  dedica- 
tion and  concern,  his  compassion  and 
sensitivity  have  served  our  community 
measurelessly. 

Dr.  Raffaldini  exemplifies  the  invalu- 
able contributions  of  the  immigrant  to 
his  chosen  land  to  which  this  Nation  is 
deeply  indebted. 

My  warm,  personal  congratulations 
are  extended  to  a  man  who  I  an  privi- 
leged to  call  my  friend  as  well  as  to  his 
wife,  Theresa,  and  their  children  who  are 
rightfully  proud  of  Dr.  Raffaldini. 

Dr.  Raffaldini  is  also  the  recipient  of 
the  New  Jersey  Man  of  the  Year  Award, 
1967,  and  the  Author  Award  from  the 
Automotive  Industry  magazine  in  1964. 

I  wish  also  to  offer  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Rosalan- 
ko,  recipient  of  the  1970  Newark  Unico 
Scholarship  and  to  Miss  Deborah  Paul- 
ine Strack,  recipient  of  the  Columbus 
Nursing  Scholarship  for  academic  excel- 
lence. I  wish  them  continued  success  and 
fulfillment  in  their  future  endeavors. 


IT  IS  SIMPLY  TOO  EASY  TO  CON- 
DEMN THE  GUARD 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or   CEOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  of  criticisms  of  law  enforcement 
officers,  it  is  unfair  not  to  consider  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  I  think  that  John 
Crown,  associate  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  makes  some  rather  pertinent 
observations  which  should  be  considered 
in  the  interest  of  fair  play. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  a 
recent  column  of  his  in  the  Congression- 
al Record : 

K«NT  Stat*  UNivBwrnr :  It's  Simplt  Too 

Easy  to  Condemn  the  Guard 

(By  John  Crown) 

For  the  past  week  It  has  been  open  season 
on  the  National  Guard.  The  emotions 
aroused  by  the  shooting  deaths  of  four  col- 
lege students  at  Ohio's  Kent  State  University 
has  understandably  sparked  high  feelings. 

And  to  peopile  already  steamed  up  tar  one 
reason  or  another  over  military  action  in 
Indochina,  it  has  been  extraordinarily  e^sj 
to  transform  those  feelings  to  young  men 
wearing  the  imlfCHm  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  the 
National  Guard. 

That  Is  Just  the  point.  It  has  been  too  easy 
to  make  the  Guard  the  target  of  abuse  and 
vituperation.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  take  one 
Isolated  incident  and  transform  It  Into  a 
general  condemn&Ucn  of  the  entire  National 
Guard  organization. 

Violence  begets  violence.  An  act  of  vlolenoe 
Is  going  to  bring  forth  a  reaction  of  violence. 
And  people  are  going  to  get  hurt. 

Who  was  behind  the  violence  at  Kent  State 
University  has  not  yet  been  brought  out.  It 
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is  a  safe  bet  It  was  not  the  four  students  who 
were  shot  to  death.  It  Is  usually  the  Innocent 
bystander  who  suffers.  But  someone  or  some 
organization  whipped  up  the  violence  at 
Kent  State,  violence  which  Justified  the  pres- 
ence of  the  National  Guard. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  In  the  rectirrlng  acts 
of  violence  on  college  campuses  across  the 
nation  that  someone  was  going  to  become  a 
martyr  sooner  or  later.  Those  deliberately  in- 
spiring the  acts  of  violence  counted  on  that. 

And  so  four  students  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity died. 

The  investigation  is  not  yet  finished,  but 
already  there  has  been  a  question  raised  on 
whether  It  was  a  National  Guard  rifie  that 
fired  the  fatal  bullet. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument  let's  assume 
that  It  was  a  National  Guard  bullet.  I  am 
somewhat  nonplussed  that  so  many  people 
think  that  National  Guardsmen  must  stand 
there  and  take  rocks  htirled  at  them  as 
though  they  were  confetti.  Granted  National 
Guardsmen  should  be  disciplined,  should  be 
restrained,  should  be  a  cut  above  the  scream- 
ing students  who  are  throwing  chunks  of 
concrete  at  them.  But  they  are  not  super- 
men who  have  no  feelings.  They  can  take 
Just  so  much  like  any  other  btunan  being. 

National  Guardsmen  are  first  and  foremost 
civilians,  citizen  soldiers  who  at  the  whim 
of  a  governor  can  be  called  away  from  Job 
and  home  and  family  on  vlriually  no  notice 
at  all  and  thrust  Into  a  confrontation  with 
rioters  and  demonstrators.  They  are  there 
to  restore  and  maintain  law  and  order.  They 
generally  do  It  without  bloodshed. 

In  fact,  that  is  one  reason  for  the  emo- 
tional reaction  to  the  death  of  the  four 
students — It  was  so  completely  out  of  char- 
acter, so  completely  unusual,  so  completely 
extraordinary  that  there  was  an  emotional 
reaction  to  It. 

I  am  glad  that  one  high  official  with  the 
National  Guard  stuck  his  neck  out  to  say  so. 

South  Carolina  Adjutant  General  Frank 
Plnckney  took  Issue  with  what  he  caUed  "any 
notions  of  the  guardsman  as  an  untrained, 
unrestrained  and  trigger-happy  dolt."  He 
termed  the  death  of  the  four  students  "a 
terrible  tragedy,"  which  it  was. 

"I  am  not  here  to  condemn  or  condone 
what  happened  at  Kent  State,"  Gen.  Plnck- 
ney said.  "I  dont  have  aU  the  facts  and 
neither  does  anyone  else  at  this  stage." 

But  he  noted  that  some  200.000  National 
Guardsmen  have  been  called  out  In  the  past 
two  years  throughout  the  nation  because  of 
civil  disturbances  and  "there  hasn't  been  a 
single  Incident  to  blot  the  performance  of 
these  200.000  men." 

Since  someone  has  to  be  condemned  for 
the  death  of  the  four  students,  it  is  remark- 
ably easy  to  condemn  the  National  Guard  as 
a  national  organization.  It  is  easy.  But  it 
would  be  more  realistic  to  consider  those 
who  whipped  up  the  students  into  such  a 
frenzy  that  somehow  the  ROTC  building  at 
Kent  State  was  burned  and  somehow  there 
were  an  awful  lot  of  rocks  flying  through 
the  air  toward  the  National  Guardsmen. 

Whoever  fired  the  fatal  bullets  at  Kent 
State  is  not  beyond  condemnation.  But  there 
is  more  to  it  than  whoever  might  have  pulled 
the  trigger. 


SILENT  MAJORITY  FACULTY,  TOO 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   IflNKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kermeth 
Berg,  editor  of  the  Mankato  Free  Press, 
Mankato,  Minn.,  has  taken  note  of  the 
rather  puzzling  disparity  between  what 
college  instructors  presumably  think 
about  campus  disruptions  and  what  they 
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actually  do  about  them.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude this  thought  commentary  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
SnjENT  Majorttt  Faculty.  Too 

A  Carnegie  Commission  survey  of  60.447 
college  Instructors  shows  that  more  than 
80  per  cent  believe  campus  demonstration 
threaten  academic  freedom. 

Results  showed  further  that  more  than 
76  per  cent  favored,  either  strongly  or  with 
reservations,  the  expulsion  or  suspension 
of  students  who  disrupt  schools 

Of  those  questioned.  5.5  per  cent  described 
themselves  as  "left,"  41.6  as  "liberal,"  30 
per  cent  as  "middle  of  the  road."  22.2  per 
cent  as  "moderately  conservative."  and  2.2 
per  cent  as  "strongly  conservative." 

The  research  team  was  headed  by  Martin 
A.  Trow,  sociology  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

He  said  that  so  many  factors  were  In- 
volved In  the  survey  that  "caution  should 
be  exercised  In  reaching   any  conclusions." 

So  we'll  take  Dr.  Trow's  advice  and  with- 
hold a  conclusion  or  two  that  normally 
would  appear  obvious  In  face  of  the  find- 
ings. 

But  we  win  ask  one  question. 

If  It  Is  true,  as  80  per  cent  of  the  In- 
structors Insist,  that  camptis  demonstra- 
tions threaten  academic  freedom,  why  does 
not  more  than  a  handful  (If  any.  In  fact) 
of  the  faculty  on  any  one  campus  openly 
and  pubUcly  voice  their  objections  to  these 
disruptions? 

Demonstrations  In  the  past,  be  they  at 
Mankato  State  College  or  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, have  been  marked  by  the  conspic- 
uous absence  of  the  faculty  In  suppon  of 
even  the  most  enlightened  administrations 
attempting  to  weather  the  given  storm. 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  surveyed  in- 
structors regard  themselves  as  something 
less  than  the  radical  left  or  right.  Are  they 
also  a  part  of  the  great  silent  majority 
that  has  the  capacity  and  the  prerogative  to 
speak  out  positively,  but  elects  not  to — ex- 
cept in  confidential  non-lncrimlnatlng  polls, 
of  course? 


DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE IS  ESTABLISHING  A  CAM- 
PAIGN   CLEARING    HOUSE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    tNBUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
following  statement  of  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien.  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Thursday,  May  14, 
1970: 

Statement   bt   Lawrence  P.   O'Brien 

Washington,  D.C. — I  am  announcing  to- 
day that  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee Is  establishing  a  Campaign  '70  Clearing 
House — a  vehicle  for  young  people  and  other 
concerned  citizens  to  put  their  energies  and 
talents  to  work  in  the  American  poUtlcal 
process  this  fall. 

Our  Clearing  House  wlU  be  a  channel  for 
students  and  all  others  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate meaningfully  this  siunmer  and  fall 
in  general  election  campaigns  throughout 
the  country,  and  at  all  levels  of  government 
from  Senate  and  Congressional  races  to  gub- 
ernatorial and  state  legislative  contests. 

We  win  coUect  and  organize  systematically 
the  names  of  persons  who  contact  us,  and 
we  win  make  sure  they  are  given  the  chance 
to  work  for  the  candidates  of  their  choice. 
We  will  contact  the  candidates  and  offer 
the  services  of  the  volunteers  who  sign  up 
with  the  Clearing  House. 
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We  will  give  our  Tolunteers  k  T»rlety  of 
campaign  m«t«rl*U  and  manuM".  and  ^« 
wlU  conduct  txalaing  •esslona.  The  volun- 
teers, as  a  result,  will  be  golnf  Into  these 
campaigns  not  only  with  high  hofjes  but  with 
essential  inXormatlcn  on  how  to  false  money; 
how  to  use  opinion  polling:  hov  to  canvass 
a  community  and  build  up  voter  registra- 
tion: how  to  UM  televtelon  aii4  radio  mcmt 
effectively:  how  to  advance  an4  schedule  a 
candldat«  to  maximum  advantaige,  and  how 
to  get  out  the  vote. 

We  wlU  not  ask  for  the  party 
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Intereated  cltlaens  should  writ*  Campaign 
170  Clearing  House,  Box  0300,  Washington. 

DC.  30013. 

Through  advertising  and  other  methods  we 
WlU  be  pubUclalng  oup  Clearing  House  and 
we  Will  be  asltlng  those  to  whom  this  ap- 
peals to  let  us  know  of  their  avalUblllty  and 
of  their  particular  Interests. 


May  18,  1970 


affiliation  of 


anyone  who  signs  up  with  us.  In  fact.  I  want 


CONGRESS  VERSUS  THE  PRESIDENT 


to   the   Re- 


IS  —   ■  ^*A^^      »-  ••^  ^ w 

today  to  extend  an  InvltaUon 
pubUcan  NaUonal  Committee  io  cooperate 
with  us— either  in  a  Joint  Clewing  House, 
or  at  least  In  a  separate  efforl  to  channel 
dtlxen  participation  into  Rep\.bUcan  cam- 
paigns. 

Iwant  to  emphasize  that  whU  ^  the  student 
movement  of  the  past  two  yea*  reaUy  gen- 
erated the  Idea  of  a  Clearing  House.  It  is  in- 
tended for  all  to  use— student*,  housewives 
and  their  husbands,  buslnesa  and  Ubor, 
farmers  and  workers— all  Americans. 

Furthermore,  the  Clearing  Bouse  stands 
ready  to  coordinate  and  coopera(te  with  other 
organizations  that  are  being  fofmed  for  dU- 
■en  parUclpaUon  In  the  1970  jgeneral  elec- 
tion ramp^'C"*  I 

I'm  pleased  to  announce  at  tbls  time  that 
PhlUp  M.  Selb  has  agreed  to  serve  as  na- 
tional coordinator  of  the  Campaign  ^0  Clear- 
ing House.  Phil  has  Just  completed  a  term 
as  president  of  the  student  body  at  Prince- 
ton University.  Hes  a  ai-year-old  Washlng- 
tonlan.  a  former  VISTA  protocts  director, 
who  will  be  p^aduatad  from  PHnceton  next 
month  with  a  degree  In  poUUc*. 

I  was  moat  encouraged  to  not^  that  Prince- 
ton has  decided  to  recem  for  t^  week*  prior 
to  KlecUon  Day  next  fall  so  thai  student*  will 
be  free  to  take  part  In  campaigns.  A  num- 
ber of  other  schooU  are  oonsld^lng  thl*  Idea. 
I  strongly  urge  them  to  follow  the  Prince- 
ton example.  Theae  critical  llmee  demand 
the  participation  of  young  people  In  our 
(temocratlc  prooeaa.  And  that,  participation 
in  turn,  will  provide  an  education  not  to  be 
found  In  any  classroom.  ■ 

By  taking  these  actions  to4ay,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  U  recognlalng  th«  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  some  seven  oUlUon  Ameri- 
can coUege  Btudehts  ha*  reached  the  age  of 
poUtvral  maturity  Mo  on*  can  seriously 
doubt  their  Intensive  daalre  to  work  for 
change  and  no  one  should  undereetlmate 
their  vast  potentUl  In  reshaping  and  Im- 
proving the  poUUcal  syatem  l»  our  country. 
In  many  caaea.  the  acttvlsfl  studenu  and 
other  concerned  dtlaens  ha»e  been  frus- 
trated by  an  old,  established  system  that  can 
be  slow  and  stubborn  In  the  lace  of  change. 
The  responsiveness  of  both  aiajor  poUUcal 
parties  has  l>een  seriously  qlieeUoned.  and 
thus  the  parties  have  becoi^e  the  target* 
rather  than  the  vehicle*  fori  new  poUUcal 
activist.  I 

Particularly  In  the  last  twolyears.  we  have 
seen  the  energies  of  young  piople  expended 
In  demonstraUons — for  the  most  part  in 
peace  and  for  the  cause  of  p*ace.  Great  en- 
ergy, organization,  planning  and  discipline 
have  gone  Into  these  efforts.  And  yet,  when 
the  shouting  stops,  many  of  the  people  In- 
volved have  been  left  to  winder  the  next 
morning:   "What  did  we  acoCmpUsh?" 

The  purpose  of  the  Clearing  Hou«e  U  to 
aUow  theae  concerned  Americans  to  work  In 
the  moat  meaningful  way  for  the  elecUon  to 
pubUc  office  of  candidates  ^hoee  views  on 
peace,  environment,  povertjt  the  economy 
and  the  other  crucial  Issues  pi  our  time,  re- 
nect  their  own  hopes  for  thelf  country. 

We  win  r>egln  to  organize  U^  project  right 
now.  We  look  to  the  parUclflaUon  of  Young 
Democratie  OrganlzaUon*  t|iroughout  the 
country  to  help  In  It*  ImdlementaUon.  A 
number  of  statea  have  alroady  completed 
their  prtmariee  and  the  gener  U  election  cam- 
paign* are  starting 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF  cALrroEiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  It,  1970 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  for  May  17 
contains  a  penetrating  discussion  of  the 
points  at  issue  in  the  current  debate  on 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  President 
which  In  my  opinion  clears  away  some 
of  the  miasma  of  unreasonable  rhetoric 
of  the  past  few  weeks.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  in  the  RECoao: 

Thx  Wa«  Powia:  CoNcaxas  Vcasus  th« 

PRKSmXNT 


The  current  furor  In  and  outside  the  Sen- 
ate over  funding  the  Cambodian  operaUon* 
after  June  30  U  larded  with  Irrational  emo- 
tion and  poUtlcal  opportunism.  Yet  the 
Issue  at  stake — the  warmaklng  power  of  Con- 
gress as  opposed  to  the  authority  of  tb« 
Prealdent  as  Commander  in  Chief — Is  real, 
complex  and  of  far-reaching  Importance. 

Paragraph  11.  Section  8.  Article  I  of  the 
ConsUtuUon  clearly  allocataa  to  Congress 
the  right  "to  declare  war."  The  problem  la 
that  the  Ave  post-World  War  U  prealdent* 
of  both  parUea— Truman.  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy. Johnson  and  Nixon— not  to  speak  of 
earUer  pracUUonera  of  the  fine  art  of  gun- 
boat diplomacy,  have  neatly  Onessed  the  Is- 
sue by  committing  or  keeping  American 
troop*  In  combat  altuatlon*  abroad  when 
they  felt  It  wa«  In  the  national  interest,  with- 
out seeking  the  assent  of  Congress  or  asking 
for  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  great  majority  of  th***  adventuraa— 
the  1B&8  landing  In  Lebanon  and  the  1006 
Intervention  In  the  Dominican  RepubUc  are 
two  recent  examples — happily  did  not  be- 
come conflicts  of  major  slgnlflcance.  at  leaat 
in  terms  of  casualties  abroad  or  poUUcal  Im- 
pact at  home.  Two  others,  however — the  Ko- 
rean "poUce  acUon"  and  the  Indochlneee 
conflict — mushroomed  Into  undeclared  wars 
which  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  more  than 
75.000  Americana.  The  Vietnamese  war,  with 
Its  related  conflicts  In  Lao*  and  Cambodia, 
has  divided  this  uneasy  nation  a*  ha*  no 
other  «tr""*r  Usue  alnce  brother  took  up 
arms  against  brother  In  the  American  ClvU 
War.  It  1*  a  repetlUon  of  this  sort  of  tragedy 
which  some  senators  hope  to  prevent  through 
congressional  control  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  primary  difficulty  Ue*  In  the  deflnlUon 
of  what  involves  American  partlclpaUon  In 
a  war.  If.  as  Senators  Cooper  and  Church 
maintain  In  their  amendment,  furnUhlng 
advisers  to  a  friendly  country  (Cambodia) 
amount*  to  direct  Involvement,  then  the 
United  States  was  a  belligerent  In  the  Greek 
civil  war  of  l»47-49.  If  loa*  of  life  defines  In- 
volvement, then  th*  United  State*  was  in- 
deed at  war  (with  whom?)  in  the  Domini- 
can RepubUc  In  1965.  And  y*t  no  reasonable 
man  would  hold  to  either  of  these  theses. 

By  the  same  token,  this  hypothetical  rea- 
sonable man  (so  much  distinguished  by  his 
apparent  absence  from  the  United  SUtas 
theae  days),  would  have  to  admit  that,  de- 
oplto  the  lack  of  ringing  calls  to  arms  from 
Capitol  HUl,  we  were  at  war  with  North 
Korea  and  Communist  China  In  th*  1060* 
and  we  have  been  at  war,  at  least  since  190i, 


with  North  Vietnam.  In  neither  case  could 
dlplomau  bvirn  their  official  papers  before 
asking  for  theUr  passporU,  as  was  the  style  In 
a  more  mannered  age,  since  we  have  had 
dlplomaUc  relaUons  with  none  of  the  na- 
Uona  which  we  have  been  fighting. 

Since  American  presidents  have  sent  U.S. 
force*  Into  action  abroad  more  than  160 
times  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
greaa.  the  common  sense  of  the  matter.  It 
seem*  to  us.  Is  that  an  undeclared  war  be- 
comes reprehensible  only  when  It  Is  lost,  or 
when  It  becomes  poUUcaUy  Impossible  for 
the  President  to  prosecute  It.  While  such  a 
theory  obviously  can  be  found  neither  In  the 
Constitution  nor  In  the  canon  of  Interna- 
tional law.  It  seems  as  demonstrable  a*  the 
faU  of  Newton's  apple.  Th*  Korean  war,  for 
Instance,  over  a  shorter  period  resulted  in 
almost  as  many  American  deaths  as  the  In- 
dochlnese  fighting.  Yet  there  was  no  signi- 
ficant popular  or  congressional  outcry 
against  that  war.  Boys  who  had  no  more  de- 
sire to  be  shot  at  than  todays  draft  dodger* 
in  (Canada  went  docilely  U  not  Joyfully  to 
that  war  because  It  did  not,  could  not,  oc- 
cur to  them  to  do  otherwise. 

WhUe  th*  great  majority  of  thU  genera- 
tion have  done  the  same,  the  situation  and 
th*  ethic  have  altered.  It  U  clear  that.  In 
the  eyes  of  many  Americana,  the  Indochl- 
nese  war  has  become  odious,  partially  be- 
cause the  government  of  South  Vietnam  1* 
regarded  by  such  people  a*  \inworthy 
(would  that  of  Syngman  Bhee  have  etood  up 
to  do**  Bcrutlny?)  and  partially  becauae 
thl*  war,  Uke  aU  other*.  Involve*  an  element 
of  rlak  and  lnoonvenlen6*  to  the  partici- 
pant*. Hence  the  war  In  a  pracUcal  poUtlcal 
sens*  no  longer  Is  possible,  which  1*  pre- 
cisely why.  we  would  suggest,  the  President 
U  trying  to  end  our  direct  involvement  in 

What  some  members  c*  the  Senate  and 
House  are  trying  to  do  now  Is  to  reassert  an 
atrophied  congressional  prerogaUve.  which 
tinderstandably  U  dear  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  expense  of  the  ImpUed  powers  of 
the  Prealdent  as  CJooimander  In  Chief,  which 
equally  understandably  U  a  popular  thesis 
with  occupant*  ot  the  White  Hou*e.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  been  commendably  wary 
of  trying  to  delineate  the  line  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  powers. 

The  trouble  U  that  the  world  has  changed 
alnce  the  founding  fathers  wrote  the  ConsU- 
tuUon. In  UlustraUon.  the  same  paragraph 
which  authorise*  Congrea*  to  declare  war 
granU  It  the  right  to  lasue  "letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal."  which  authorised  private  en- 
trepreneurs to  engage  In  naval  warfare  for 
their  own  profit.  Very  few  letter*  of  marque 
have  been  granted  In  recent  years. 

In  effect.  In  an  era  of  blatant  maa*  co«n- 
munlcaUon*  and  puah-button  warfare,  the 
senators  are  resting  their  constitutional  case 
on  a  document  forged  to  deal  with  contin- 
gencies in  the  age  ot  aaU.  The  founding 
fathers  were  wise  men  but  they  were  not 
prophets.  Only  a  lunatic  In  the  18th  Century 
could  have  predicted  the  world  In  whldi  we 
Uve  today.  The  problem,  then.  Is  to  Interpret 
the  Conatltutton  to  deal  with  the  world  as  It 
U,  not  as  It  wa*  or  aa  we  might  wish  It  to  be. 
It  happens  to  b*  an  extremely  dangerou* 
world. 

We  cannot  believe  It  U  the  IntenUon  ol 
Congress — or  the  Irish  of  the  people — to  re- 
strict the  President's  abUlty  to  protect  the 
Uves  of  American  troop*  In  Vietnam.  The 
point  Is  not  whether  they  shonld  be  there: 
the  point  to  they  are  there,  despite  what  we 
believe  to  be  Mr.  Nixon's  sincere  dealre  to 
bring  them  home  as  rapidly  as  possible.  On 
thto  basis  alone,  the  (3ooper-Church  amend- 
ment, which  would  outlaw  any  future  oper- 
ations by  U.S.  troops  In  Cambodia  after 
June  80  and  ban  virtually  all  aid  to  that 
country,  la  wrong  and  ought  to  be  defeated. 
We  hope  that  no  more  Amartcan  expedlttons 
WlU  b*  necasaary,  but  w*  would  support 
them  If  w*  (rtt  they  would  save  the  Uvea  of 
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American  soldiers  who  might  otherwise  die 
In  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  larger  question  of  future  unde- 
clared wars,  we  noted  in  these  columns  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  alternative  to  an  un- 
declared war  often  Is  not  peace  but  a  declared 
war.  Olven  the  temper  of  the  times.  President 
Johnson  almost  certainly  could  have  ob- 
tained a  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Incident. 

It  would  be  useful — most  of  all  to  presi- 
dents— to  have  constitutional  provision  for 
some  exigency  short  of  war.  But  such  does 
not  exist  and  there  is  little  chance  of  creating 
one.  Any  President's  practical  need  for  popu- 
lar political  support  for  his  ftollcies,  doubled 
with  the  Infinite  capacity  of  Congress  to 
make  life  miserable  for  the  Chief  Executive, 
seems  to  us  to  provide  an  adequate  curb  on 
the  Presidential  powers. 

In  the  end.  despite  the  Constitution,  power 
belongs  to  him  who  is  willing  and  able  to 
exercise  it.  Presidents  of  both  parties  have 
sent  troops  Into  foreign  countries  primarily 
because  Congress  has  been  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  act.  If  congressional  action  were  ne- 
cessary before  a  solitary  Marine  could  land, 
there  would  be  much  talk,  few  casualties  and 
fewer  freedoms,  in  this  country  and  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Senate  would  do 
better  to  support  the  President  In  his  efforts 
to  extricate  us  quickly  and  honorably  from 
a  war  which  almost  everyone  agrees,  prob- 
ably including  most  of  those  who  to  their 
credit  have  had  the  courage  to  fight  it.  has 
lasted  too  long. 


IOWA  CITY   STtTOENTS  FIGHT   UN- 
SOLICITED THIRD-CLASS  MAIL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  history  class  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Zim- 
merman at  City  High  School  in  Iowa 
City,  undertook  a  rather  unique  project 
for  Earth  Day.  The  students  attempted 
to  collect  a  ton  of  junk  mail.  They  did 
not  quite  reach  their  goal ;  however,  they 
did  collect  a  rather  large  amount  of  un- 
solicited third-class  mail.  All  of  the  mail 
collected  was  returned  to  the  sender  at 
his  expense. 

These  young  people  and  their  Instruc- 
tor are  certainly  to  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  to  focus  public  attention  on 
this  problem. 

The  students  have  drafted  the  follow- 
ing proposal  with  respect  to  the  problem 
of  "junk"  mail: 
A   Bnx  PaovmiNG   for  the  Review  of  U.S. 

Postal  Rates 

(By  the  American  history  class  of  City  High 

School,  Iowa  City,  Iowa) 

We  propose  that  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Congress: 

A.  Maintain  at  present  levels  all  first  class 
mail  rates: 

1 .  Any  additional  increase  in  taxpayer  sup- 
port for  other  classes  of  mall,  as  has  been 
proposed  by  President  Richard  Nixon,  should 
be  avoided. 

2.  First  class  mall  Is  now  the  only  class 
that  pays  its  own  way. 

B.  Review  present  second  and  fourth  class 
rates: 

1.  Upward  adjustments  should  be  consid- 
ered so  each  class  of  mall  will  be  delivered 
without  financial  loss  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 
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2.   Consideration   should   be  given   to  the 
holding  of  rates  for  educational  material*  at* 
the  present  level. 

a.  This  would  continue  the  Indirect  aub- 
Bldy  to  education. 

b.  Such  a  step  would  be  Justified  by  the 
reasoning  behind  federal  educational  assist- 
ance programs  now  in  opteration. 

C.  Review  present  third  class  postal  rates: 

1 .  The  present  rate  structure  for  non-profit 
organizations  should  be  maintained. 

2.  Bulk  mail  rates  for  all  profit  making  or- 
ganizations should  be  revised  upward. 

a.  The  present  system  of  tax  support  for 
private  enterprise,  through  support  of  Its  ad- 
vertising campaigns,  should  be  abolished. 

b.  The  taxpayer  should  be  relieved  of  his 
financial  support  for  unsolicited  mail  de- 
signed to  make  a  profit  for  the  sender. 

Also,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record, 
news  items  from  the  Iowa  City  Press- 
Citizen  further  explaining  their  efforts: 
Junk  Mail  Project  at  Citt  High — Students 
Wage   War  on   "Postal   Pollution" 
(By  Linda  A.  Svoboda) 

People  who  want  to  try  to  get  off  the 
"Junk  mail"  lists  should  take  their  bag  of 
third  class  mall  over  to  City  High  School 
where  "Postal  Pollution  '70"  is  underway. 

The  object  there — to  collect  a  ton  of  un- 
solicited mall  by  April  22.  That  fits  In  well 
with  a  quickening  pre-Earth  Day  trend  In 
Iowa 'City:  collecting  Junk  for  anti-pollution 
demonstration  purposes. 

This  project  sponsored  by  a  City  High 
American  History  class,  has  a  twist.  Every 
piece  of  mall  that  can  be  sent  back  at  ex- 
pense of  the  original  sender  will  be  returned. 

TTie  idea  of  collecting  unsolicited  Junk 
mail  occurred  to  students  of  the  22-member 
class  as  they  were  discussing  the  postal 
strike.  The  extra  twist  of  sending  It  back  was 
the  contribution  of  their  teacher,  Alvin  Zim- 
merman. 

How.  wondered  the  students  during  dis- 
cussion, would  the  government  finance  pay 
increases  to  postal  employes? 

They  talked  about  the  deficit  with  which 
the  U.S.  Postal  Department  operates  every 
year  and  looked  into  postal  publication  fig- 
ures for  1968  and  1969. 

There  they  learned,  said  Zimmerman,  that 
the  federal  government  loses  two  cento  on 
every  piece  of  third  class  mall  and  the  loss 
is  supposed  to  be  made  up  by  first  class  mail. 
The  normal  letter-writer  subsidizing  the 
third  class  mailer  in  a  continuing  deficit  sit- 
uation, didn't  sit  well  with  them,  said  the 
teacher. 

There  has  been  some  speculaUon  In  Con- 
gress this  past  year  that  first  class  rates  may 
go  up  to  10  cents. 

The  class  will  contact  other  secondary 
schooU  in  the  district,  seeking  permission 
to  collect  Junk  mail  regularly  at  each.  The 
collection  point  at  City  High  Is  the  library. 
Deadline  for  contributions  Is  April  22,  Earth 
Environmental  teach-in  Day. 

The  kind  of  material  involved  includes 
give  away  or  sweepstakes  offers,  record  club 
inducements  advertisements,  and  similar  un- 
sought items. 

If  every  City  High  student  brings  an  ounce 
of  mail  per  day  from  now  until  the  dead- 
line, the  class  will  have  about  1,100  pounds 
of  mall.  The  students  hope  to  coUect  the 
balance  from  other  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

At  the  close  of  the  project,  the  class  will 
have  to  sift  through  the  mound  to  find  out 
what  can  be  returned  to  the  sender  at  his, 
or  Its,  expense. 

As  a  by-product,  "We  might  even  get  some 
people  off  some  mailing  lists,"  said  Zimmer- 
man. 

Postal  Pollution 
That  campaign  against  "postal  pollution" 
by  an  Iowa  City  High  School  class  in  Ameri- 
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can  history  has  real  po8*ibnitle8.  The  claa* 
plans  to  send  back  all  the  "Junk  mail"  it  can 
gather  on  which  the  sender  has  to  pay  the 
return  postage. 

But  there's  a  problem,  too.  If  "Junk  mall" 
going  one  way  taxes  the  capacity  of  the  Poat 
Office  Department  and  runs  up  the  deficit  to 
its  present  alarming  level,  what  will  "Junk 
mall"  going  both  ways  do? 


Reader  Comments — About  Junk  Man, 
To  the  EorroB : 

In  response  to  your  recent  editorial  on 
postal  pollution,  I  would  Uke  to  offer  the 
following  information : 

Third  class  ("Junk ")  mall  does  place  a 
financial  burden  on  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  therefore  Indirectly  on  the  tax- 
payer. However,  the  effort*  of  City  High  stu- 
dents to  collect  2,000  pounds  of  unsolicited 
mall  to  be  returned  to  the  sender  will  place 
no  additional  financial  burden  on  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  mall  to  be  returned  will  be  mailed  in 
the  business  reply  envelopes  enclosed  with 
the  unsolicited  maU.  These  envelopes  are 
provided  by  the  sender  for  those  who  respond 
to  the  advertisement,  and  are  returned  to 
him  via  first  class  mall  at  his  expense.  In 
addition,  the  Post  Office  Department  collects 
a  2-cent  penalty  for  each  piece  of  mail  in 
order  to  cover  the  cost  of  collecting  the  post- 
age. Thus  the  total  cost  to  the  original  sender 
Is  8  cents  for  a  letter  and  7  cents  for  a  post- 
card. 

Those  pieces  of  third  class  mall  that  have 
the  words  "Forwarding  address  requested" 
printed  on  them  can  be  returned  at  a  cost 
of  10  cents  to  the  original  sender.  No  "Junk" 
mail  will  be  returned  that  will  place  an 
additional  financial  burden  on  the  Post 
Office. 

A.  W.  Zimmerman, 
Teacher,  City  High  School. 


SECRETARY  HICKEL  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  POLLUTION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  each 
day  that  passes,  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion takes  on  new  dimensions.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  problem  affects 
not  just  America  but  the  entire  indus- 
trial world.  Just  as  one  small  example, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  works  of 
art  in  Venice  are  being  literally  eaten 
away  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  a  year  be- 
cause of  the  sulphuric  acid  released  into 
the  air  from  nearby  industry. 

Just  as  significant  is  the  loss  of  plant 
and  animal  life  in  this  country.  Rapidly, 
our  natural  resources  are  being  depleted 
because  of  our  failure  in  the  past,  and  re- 
fusal in  the  present,  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  conserving  those  gifts  of  na- 
ture. These  resources  have  now  reached 
such  an  advanced  state  of  deterioration 
that  some  are  now  questioning  our  ability 
to  restore  the  balance  of  nature.  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  has, 
without  a  doubt,  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing voices  in  the  fight  against  environ- 
mental waste  and  pollution.  I  include  in 
the  Record  his  remarks  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspap>er  Editors  on 
May  13.  1970,  dealing  with  this  impor- 
tant question : 
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Rkmauu  bt  SacmcTABT  e»  t^  IirT«»iom 

WALnB 

In   th«  IM*   twrtT*  month«jAin«rlc»  hM 

experienced  a  gwat  envlronmiitol  awaken- 
ing. 

The  broad  baao  of  the  publla  has  begun  to 
reallae  that  "•tandard  operaUag  procedure" 
tnrealena  to  destroy  the  very  ftuaUty  oT  Ufe 
we  have  struggled  for  decadea  to  create. 

Suddenly  we  are  confronted  with  an  ex- 
pensive blU  to  pay. 

Responsible  UTlng.  responsiaie  manufac- 
turing, responsible  pubUc  uUU  tlee  are  going 
to  coat  more.  I 

AU  of  us  a*  private  citizens  knust  face  the 
real  coet  of  producing  a  produtt  and  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  more  for  essentials  even  if  It 
means  we  must  sacrifice  a  fe^  luxuries. 

A  ahlft  In  pubUc  awareness  has  begun. 
Some  credit  for  this  goes  to  ei^ilnent  ecolog- 
Ists  and  conaerratlonlsts,  like  those  who  are 
sharing  this  panel  with  me  t4)day. 

I  am  rery  pleased  to  be  pirtlclpaUng  In 
this  discussion  with  Profeeso*^  Barry  Com- 
moner and  Darld  Brower  eveni  though  we  do 
not  agree  on  many  things. 

Both  have  made  slgnlficantj  contributions 
to  the  nation's  environmental  conscloxianess. 
Mr.  Brower  was  one  of  my  eevereet  critics 
when  I  was  appointed  as  Secre  tary  of  the  In- 
terior and  continues  to  be. 

But  one  thing  has  becone  abundantly 
clear — the  problem  U  too  seilous  for  us  to 
waste  time  attacking  each  otier. 

Those  of  us  who  are  conuoltted  to  con- 
servation In  Its  highest  sense  n  lust  attack  the 
problem  together. 

In  the  last  fifteen  months,  thanks  to  the 
Involvement  of  youth  and  the  news  media, 
a  new  voice  of  concern  Is  bel|ig  heard. 

I  commend  the  youth  for  t|ielr  leadership, 
and  I  salute  the  men  and  wom^  of  the  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  anl  television  of 
this  country. 

Many  of  you  here  have  drar  latlzed  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  so  graphlciiUy  It  has  won 
national  attention. 

Equally  Important,  you  hs  ve  highlighted 
the  answers  and  solutions  wl  Uch  are  begin- 
ning to  emerge. 

You  have  been  strong,  bu'  you  have  not 
left  our  people  hopeless. 

In  meeting  with  college  and  graduate 
school  students  I  have  been  repeatedly  im- 
pressed by  their  eagerness  to|  Jump  the  gen- 
eration gap  ...  to  commuiilcate  with  the 
establishment  .  .  to  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  anyone  who  reiiJjf  cares. 

Where  this  shift  Is  really  being  felt  Is  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

lAst  week  I  sent  a  letter  to  F>re6ldent  Nlzon 
which  received  some  pubUclt  r. 

There  has  been  debate  absut  that  letter. 
Whether  I  had  indeed  wrllten  It  at  all. 
Whether  I  meant  what  I  tald. 
A  few  thought  It  might  have  been  merely 
fast  footwork  to  avoid  violence  last  week- 
end. 

Most,  I  trust,  recognized  t  resulted  from 
a  deep  moral  conviction. 

As  already  reported  In  sex  ae  of  the  press. 
I  did  write  the  letter. 

It  was  .  .  .  and  Is  .  .  .  tlie  product  of  a 
deep  belief  on  my  part. 

As  a  businessman  In  Alaslca,  as  Oovemor, 
and  as  Secretary  of  the  Intel  lor,  I  have  made 
It  a  policy  to  surround  my^lf  with  young 
or  young-thlnklng  people. 

We  live  In  a  world  that  changes  drastically 
over  night. 

To  Interpret  that  world,  ta  keep  a  balanced 
judgment,  to  make  wise  aqd  relevant  deci- 
sions, demands  a  flexible.  un|>rejudlced  mind. 
Anyone  can  have  such  a  itilnd.  But  I  most 
often  find  such  "seekers"  j  and  "creators" 
among  young  people. 

Also  for  this  reason  I  malqe  a  conscious  ef- 
fort to  get  out  from  behind  my  desk  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  »o  meet  with  stu- 
dent editors  and  leaders,  to  listen  to  their 
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erlUdsm.  both  positive  and  negative,  and  to 
share  my  own  beliefs  with  them. 

Of  course,  as  Interior  Secretary,  my  atten- 
tion has  centered  on  the  environmental  issue. 
I  participated  In  public  sessions  In  which 
some  heckled,  but  the  broad  base  of  the  stu- 
dent community  welcomed  a  chance  to  hear 
my  views  first  band. 

I  welcomed  and  profited  from  hearing 
theirs. 

The  problems  now  being  debated  are  so  Im- 
portant to  the  future  of  our  nation  .  .  .  and 
of  the  world  .  .  .  that  we  must  deal  with 
them  creatively  and  with  open  minds. 

I  was  most  grateful  for  the  spirit  in  which 
the  President  received  by  vle»-8. 

I  am  one  of  his  most  ardent  supporters.  I 
have  utmost  confidence  In  his  leadership. 

Some  think  the  crisis  Is  on  our  campuses. 
But  let  me  ask:  Are  student  demonstrations 
the  disease?  Or  are  they  the  symptom? 

I  refuse  to  look  at  any  situation  as  a  prob- 
lem. I  Ijelleve  every  challenge  presents  a  posi- 
tive opportunity. 

The  chall  ^nges  we  face  demand  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  our  people. 

We  must  take  stock  of  what  are  the  priori- 
ties for  man. 

The  space  voyages  have  shown  us  one  over- 
riding truth — we  are  all  fellow  passengers  on 
one  beautiful,  but  very  tiny,  globe  hurtling 
through  space. 

The  globe — our  earth — Is  endangered  by 
man's  environmental  abuses,  and  also,  and 
very  clearly,  by  our  current  approach  to  liv- 
ing together  In  a  way  which  will  assure  our 
survival. 

The  time  Is  here  for  all  of  us  to  leave  the 
"fortress  philosophy"  of  life  behind  and  to 
enter  a  new  era  In  which  hoto  man  live*  Is 
approached  positively  and  creatively. 

We  must  move  from  the  age  of  security  to 
the  age  of  opportunity.  We  must  have  the 
courage  to  set  those  priorities  that  are  nec- 
essary not  only  In  America  but  In  the  world 
so  that  most  of  our  time,  energy-  and  money 
is  spent  on  the  living  of  life  rather  than  on 
the  destruction  and  defense  of  Ufe. 

I  have  been  working  for  months  to  open 
up  new  channels  for  fiuinellng  public  senti- 
ment, especially  the  Ideas  from  the  young,  to 
the  top  levels  of  our  government. 

To  help  meet  the  environmental  'Challenge 
we  set  up  SCOPE  (Student  Councils  on 
Pollution  and  the  Environment)  and  a  task 
force  within  my  office  to  work  on  the  input 
we  have  been  receiving  from  thousands  of 
college  students. 

SCOPE  Is  something  we  will  expand  so  that 
every  university  campus  that  wants  to  be 
Involved  can  participate.  It  is  a  new  depar- 
ture In  common  action  taken  by  the  youth 
and  government  on  a  vital  national  need. 

Similar  listening  posts  and  clearinghouses 
exist  In  other  departments,  but  often  the 
public  Is  not  even  aware  that  they  exist. 

Those  of  us  In  government  have  the  man- 
date to  lead.  We  also  have  the  responsibility 
to  listen. 

This  is  the  way.  I  believe,  we  can  t>egln  to 
carry  out  the  convictions  I  expressed  to  the 
President  when  I  wrote,  "let  us  give  Amer- 
ica an  optimistic  outlook  and  optimistic 
leadership.  Let  us  show  them  we  can  solve 
our  problems  In  an  enlightened  and  positive 
manner." 

Let  me  cite  an  example. 
Early  this  month  we  received  more  than 
650  letters  and  telegrams  thanking  us  for 
the  action  we  took  In  HUton  Head,  South 
Carolina,  where  the  German  chemical  com- 
pany BASF.  Is  planning  to  build  two  $100 
million  factories  In  the  beautiful  resort  area 
near  Charleston. 

This  project  promises  to  be  a  boost  to  em- 
ployment and  the  overall  economy  of  the 
State. 

However,  the  plants  were  not  designed 
with  adequate  environmental  safeguards. 

The  adjacent  estuary  with  Its  fish  and 
plant  Ufe  were  threatened. 
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I  wrote  B.A.SJ.  saying  In  effect:  If  you're 
going  to  use  our  water,  do  It  reeponalbly. 

It  belongs  to  the  public,  and  you  can  bor- 
row It.  But  return  It  Uke  you  found  It. 
That  Is  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
The  company  decided   to   postpone   their 
plans  for  a  year.  They  want  to  study  our 
regulations  and  see  how  they  can  meet  them. 
Please  make  no  mistake — we  are  not  out 
to  stop   progress  .  .  .  we   want   to   make   It 
responsible. 

On  April  27,  a  shrimp  boat  arrived  In 
Washington  from  HUton  Head  carrying  a 
two-foot-high  pile  of  petitions  thanking  us — 
4.'>.000  people  had  signed  those  petitions! 
This  Is  what  makes  our  efforts  worthwhile. 
Public  demand  and  public  support  Is  giv- 
ing us  the  go-ahead  to  work  for  tough  legis- 
lation to  protect  our  natural  environment. 

Congress  is  now  holding  hearings  on  vital 
environmental  legislation  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

These  bUls  Include  stringent  emission  con- 
trol standards  for  the  automobile.  .  .  . 

A  HO  billion  funding  program  to  build 
and  update  the  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  throughout  the  country.  .  .  . 

Pines  of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for  those  who 
continue  to   pollute   .   .   . 

Pull  funding  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  for  buying  park  lands. 

I  recently  urged  Congress  to  Increase  this 
fund  from  $200  mllUon  to  $300  million  a 
year. 

We  need  these  added  funds  now  or  we 
could  lose  forever  valuable  additions  to  our 
park  and  recreation  land  reserves. 

The  President's  InlUatlve  In  this  Congress 
marks.  I  believe,  a  ttirnlng  point  In  govern- 
mental leadership  In  caring  for  our  national 
habitat. 

Is  our  program  going  to  be  sufflclent  to 
save  the  environment? 

Of  course  not.  It  will  require  the  total 
effort  of  America — not  only  those  who  are 
Individually  or  privately  concerned — nor  la 
It  Just  the  responsibility  of  youth  to  bring 
the  Issue  forward.  All  Americans  must  partic- 
ipate. 

And  the  government  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  leadership.  And  this  we  are  com- 
mitted to  do.  • 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  and  the  rights  of  the  states. 

President  Nixon's  emphasis  Is  more  and 
more  on  moving  responsibility  and  power 
from  the  Federal  government  to  the  local 
level  .  .  .  where  government  Is  closest  to  the 
people  It  serves.  However,  we  face  problems 
In  the  environment  which  are  bigger  than 
any  of  us  alone. 

First  we  must  catch  up.  Then  we  must 
keep  up. 

The  Federal  government  must  help  Indus- 
try catch  up:  then  set  the  standards  that 
make  sure  we  keep  up. 

You  cannot  clean  up  part  of  a  river,  or 
one  section  of  the  sky.  It's  unfair  to  our  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  to  permit  negligence  by  one 
element  of  our  citizenry. 

That  Is  why  we  need  authqrity  to  regulate 
water  quality  standards,  not  state  by  state, 
but  by  entire  rlver-baslns. 

We  cant  permit  one  city  to  clean  up  Its  pol- 
lution while  the  town  upstream  refuses  to  do 
the  same. 

There  must  be  enforcement  at  the  Federal 
level. 

I  see  this  as  an  extension  of  personal  Uberty 
.  .   .  not  an  encroachment. 

We  can  be  free  again  to  breathe  pure  air 
In  our  cities  and  swim  In  unpolluted  waters 
In  our  rivers  and  lakes  only  If  the  Federal 
government  sets  responsible  standards  .  .  . 
and  enforces  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  sound  national  plan- 
ning Is  required  to  deal  with  a  task  as  com- 
plex and  Interrelated  as  protecting  the  en- 
vironment of  300  mUUon  people. 
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The  American  environment  belongs  to  all 
of  us. 

Use  It  and  enjoy  It  ,  .  .  but  above  all. 
respect  and  protect  It. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  us  to  work  with 
him  In  repairing  the  damage  to  our  environ- 
ment and  In  seeking  a  new  quality  of  life. 

We  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  dedi- 
cate otirselves  to  renew  and  conserve  our 
natural  and  cultural  herlUge.  Please  join  tu 
In  this  endeavor. 


HEALTH  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  nw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recently  spoke  about  a  mas- 
sive crisis  In  health  care  and  warned 
that  we  will  have  a  breakdown  in  our 
medical  system  "which  could  have  con- 
sequences affecting  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  country."  He  was  wrong, 
for  the  breakdown  has  already  occurred, 
and  the  consequences  are  already  affect- 
ing our  people. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  Im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  life  for  most 
Americans,  the  fact  still  remains  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  20  million  blacks, 
5  million  Mexican  Americans,  and  500,- 
000  American  Indians,  and  millions  of 
others,  spend  their  lives  in  conditions  we 
would  not  let  animals  endure  while  the 
system  of  care  for  people  with  diseases 
associated  with  such  conditions  seems 
mainly  to  obstruct  their  receiving  needed 
care. 

Two  eminent  physicians,  Drs.  Lester 
Breslow  and  Paul  Comely — the  president 
and  president-elect  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  in  1969  led  a  tour 
of  public  officials,  private  individuals, 
and  media  representatives  to  examine 
health  conditions  throughout  the  United 
SUtes. 

They  visited  Indian  reservations.  In- 
ner city  Blums,  adult  detention  centers, 
and  pockets  of  rural  poverty.  They  went 
to  these  places,  not  because  they  were 
special,  but  rather  because  they  were 
typical  of  conditions  which  characterize 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans — and 
which  are — seemingly  designed  to  break 
the  human  spirit.  Furthermore,  every- 
where they  went,  local  health  and  wel- 
fare ofSdals  seemed  as  trapped  by  the 
rules  as  the  pe<«>le  they  supposedly  were 
serving. 

Jesse  Jackson  has  written  that  him- 
ger  is  not  a  hurting  thing,  it  is  a  halting 
force  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  a 
nation  toward  goals  of  unity,  cohesion 
and  growth. 

The  report  of  this  group  entitled 
"Health  Crisis  in  America,"  illuminates 
the  problem  wen.  I  Include  today  the  in- 
troduction and  conclusions  of  that  report 
In  theRxcoRo: 

HXALTH    CBISXS    Uf    AXXBICA 

nmomrcnoN 

In  the  summer  of  1969,  as  President  and 
President-elect  of  the  American  PubUc 
Health  Association,  we  undertook  a  tour  to 
examine  In  mlerocoem  health  conditions  in 
the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Starting  In  a  Mexican-American  barrio  in 
Houston,  we  Journeyed  to  a  rural  community 
In  the  Central  Valley  of  CaUfomla:  juvenile 
and  adult  detention  quarters  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  the  Potomac  Blver  Ir.  Washington, 
D.C;  homes  of  ofl-reservatlon  Indians  In 
Great  Falls,  Montana;  and  the  Inner-clty 
community  of  Kenwood-Oaklana  on  the 
Southside  of  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Our  aim  was  to  Investigate,  firsthand, 
typical  environmental  and  medical  care  sit- 
uations directly  related  to  the  rise  of  serious 
health  problems.  We  believed  It  was  time  for 
health  professionals  to  see,  hear  and  smeU 
these  situations  which  characterize  the  lives 
of  mlUlons  of  Americans,  rather  than  to  limit 
our  view  of  the  problems  to  health  statutlcs, 
patients  In  clinics  and  laboratory  specimens. 
People  from  the  neighborhoods,  concerned 
professionals,  some  health  and  welfare  offi- 
cials, national  and  state  legislators,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  news  media  Joined  our 
tour.  Their  participation  refiects  the  rising 
and  already  substantial  demand  for  Improve- 
ment of  health  conditions  In  our  country — 
Improvement  In  housing,  nutrition,  air,  wa- 
ter, jobs  and  medical  care. 

As  pubUc  health  physicians,  we  thought 
we  knew  pretty  weU  the  nature  and  extent 
of  those  conditions.  But  frankly,  we  were 
shocked,  and  are  sUll  reeling.  Circumstances 
that  can  only  be  called  health  brutality  per- 
vade the  Uvee  of  miUlons  of  American  people 
who  Uve  In  conununlties  that  seem  designed 
to  break  the  hunoan  spirit. 

When  viewed  closely,  the  national  and 
state  programs  which  purport  to  deal  with 
these  conditions  appear  to  represent  a  policy 
of  domestic  brinkmanship.  They  simply  skirt 
disaster  and  do  Uttle  to  ameliorate  underly- 
ing problems.  President  Nlzon  recently  spoke 
about  a  "massive  crisis"  In  health  care  and 
warned  that  we  will  have  a  breakdown  In  our 
medical  system  "which  covild  have  conse- 
quences affecting  mlUlons  of  people  through- 
out the  country."  In  fact,  the  breakdown  has 
already  occurred,  and  the  consequences  are 
already  affecting  our  people. 
We  recall  with  pain — 
Approximately  50,000  persons  of  the  Ken- 
wood-Oakland area  of  Chicago,  who  Uve  In 
rodent-  and  Insect-Infested  bousing,  with 
broken  plumbing,  stairs  and  windows.  To- 
day, these  people  pay  from  one-  to  two-thirds 
of  their  Incomes  for  rent  and  are  served  by 
a  total  of  five  physicians  In  their  commu- 
nity— a  physiclan-to-populatlon  ratio  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  country  as  a  whole— 
with  the  county  hospital  and  clinics  eight 
miles  away. 

A  53-year-old  American  Indian  m  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  veteran  of  the  South  Pacific 
in  World  War  II.  raising  a  family  of  sU  cbU- 
dren  (and  one  grandchild,  whose  father  Is 
now  In  Vietnam)  on  a  pension  and  what  be 
can  scrounge  by  salvage  In  a  junkyard.  He 
«>an  n''lt*'f"'  afford  to  buy  food  stamps  nor 
return  to  the  hospital  for  post-cancer  treat- 
ment— closure  of  his  bowel,  which  now  opens 
on  his  abdomen — because  his  family  would 
not  have  food  while  be  is  gone. 

The  farmworker  In  Tulare  County.  CaU- 
fomla. who  said  that  exposure  to  pesticides 
from  airplane  spraying  of  fields,  contrary  to 
regulations  and  often  leading  to  Illness,  was 
frequently  not  reported.  "What's  the  use?  " 
he  asked.  "We  lose  wages  going  to  the  doctor, 
get  better  In  a  week  usually,  and  get  no 
compensation,  and  they  don't  stop  spraying." 
The  woman  In  Tulare  Coun^,  eight 
months  pregnant,  whose  Medl-Cal  (Medic- 
aid) eligibility  had  been  cancelled  last 
month  because  her  husband  had  just  found 
a  temporary  job,  thus  forcing  her  to  seek 
care  at  the  County  Hospital  which  previous 
experience  had  taught  her  to  hate. 

Tht  young  woman  in  Houston,  whoae  wel- 
fare check  for  a  family  of  eight  bad  been 
cut  from  $123  to  $23  a  month. 

A  therapist  In  the  Child  Treatment  Cen- 
ter, Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  excellent  work 
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with  youngsters  In  trouble  was  underway, 
but  "the  main  difficulty  U  that  the  kids  have 
to  go  right  back  to  the  same  life  that  got 
them  Into  trouble  In  the  first  place,  and  we 
cant  do  anything  about  that  here." 

An  "uncooperative"  chronic  alcoholic  who 
carried  n  card  from  Grady  Hospital  Identify- 
ing him  as  an  epileptic,  but  who,  a  few  days 
before  our  visit,  had  occupied  the  "hole" — 
a  4  foot  by  8  foot  solitary  confinement  cell — 
In  the  Atlanta  City  Prison. 

Dead  fish  floating  In  the  dirty  water  of  the 
Potomac,  the  "Nation's  River."  which  flows 
through  out  capital  dty  so  poUuted  by  \m- 
treated  and  Inadequately  treated  sewage 
that  fish  cannot  live  there,  and  the  spread 
of  human  disease -causing  bacteria  appears 
as  a  serious  threat. 

Everywhere  we  encountered  lamentable 
excuses  offered  by  local  health  and  welfare 
officials,  who  seemed  as  trapped  by  "the 
rules"  as  the  people  they  were  suppoeed  to 
serve. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  Im- 
provement in  the  quaUty  of  life  for  most 
Americana,  the  fact  still  remains  that  • 
large  proportion  of  the  20,000,000  blacks,  the 
S.OOO.OOO  Mexican-Americans,  the  500.000 
American  Indians,  and  millions  of  others  live 
day  In  and  day  out  In  conditions  we  would 
not  let  our  animals  endure;  and  the  "sys- 
tem" of  care  for  people  with  disease  asso- 
ciated with  such  conditions  seems  mainly  to 
obstruct  their  receiving  the  care  that  Is 
needed. 

We  visited  the  particular  places  men- 
tioned because  they  are  typical,  not  unique. 
The  gross  pollution  of  the  Potomac  exem- 
plifies what  is  happening  to  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  America.  Atlanta  treats  her  alco- 
hoUcs  essentially  the  same  way  such  very 
sick  people  in  cities  across  the  land  are 
treated,  and  Atlanta  provides  facilities  for 
juvenUes  in  trouble  that  are  better  than  in 
many  other  places.  These  conditions  char- 
acterise the  Uvea  of  millions  of  Americans; 
they  are  not  Jiist  isolated  pockets  of  disaster. 
The  following  separate  reports  on  each  of 
our  visits  Indicate  these  disgraceful  situa- 
tions that  »»iiiiin»\M  of  Americans  now  endure. 
LxsTES   BaxsLOW,   MJ>.. 

Pretident.  APBA.  1H9. 
Paul  B.  CoanLT,  MJD. 

Pretidemt,  APHA.  1979. 

CONCLUSIOW 

If  any  should  think  that  we  present  an 
exaggerated  picture,  or  too  harsh  a  judgment 
based  on  "isolated"  instances,  let  him  spend 
as  we  did,  a  few  full  days  actually  looking, 
listening,  and  smelltng.  The  conditions  we 
describe  are  aU  too  pervasive. 

They  speak  for  themselves  and  require  no 
discussion.  They  are  the  basis  for  the  dlsU- 
luslonment  of  m"H""«  of  Americans  with 
the  "Establishment."  especially  with  agen- 
cies of  government  that  fall  to  take  effective 
action  on  glaring  health  difficulties  that 
deeply  depress  the  whole  quaUty  of  life. 

We  were  struck  by  the  utter  Inadequacy 
of  our  social  response.  The  agencies  that  are 
supposed  to  deal  with  the  problems  appear 
to  exist  mainly  as  enforcers  of  rules  that  are 
carefully  framed  legallsUc  subterfuges  to 
avoid  providing  needed  services.  Often  these 
rules,  of  course,  are  there  to  guard  against 
expenditures  from  the  grossly  Insufficient 
budgets  that  are  appropriated  by  legislative 
bodies. 

The  apathy  oX  professional  personnel  in 
practlcaUy  aU  the  agencies  of  human  serv- 
ices, with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  was  par- 
ticularly discoixcerUng.  Most  of  them  seemed 
weighted  down  to  the  point  of  Indifference 
by  the  system  In  which  they  work.  The  major 
challenge  comes  from  professionals  who  are 
outside  the  offidal  system  Unked  up  with 
grass  roots  organizations  of  people.  Those  In 
governmental  agencies  generally  do  not  even 
seem  concerned  with  the  severe  Inadequacies 
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of  health  Information,  especla^y  among  the 
poor. 

As  physicians  knowing  »oiB|ethlng  about 
Medicaid's  shortcomings,  we  ptre  appalled 
to  see  how  harshly  It  worlcs  against  the  medi- 
cal Interests  of  Individuals.  TiirmlnaUon  of 
benefits  without  reasonable  notice  and  by 
arbitrary  application  of  welfare  rules  that 
completely  ignore  medical  rea  ities  is  espe- 
cially outrageous. 

Overshadowing  in  health  consequences 
even  the  problems  In  medical  care  for  the 
poor  was  the  lack  of  attention  to  environ- 
mental conditions.  While  adverse  environ- 
mental conditions  affect  all  pe -sons  to  some 
eitent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Potomac,  the 
living  conditions  of  the  poor  in  America 
constitute  an  ever  greater  nat  onal  disgrace 
when  one  considers  the  capability  of  our 
country  and  the  living  conditions  of  most 
people  in  the  country.  Housing  literally  not 
fit  for  animals,  residences  in  Motions  of  the 
cities  marked  for  future  indui  trial  or  com- 
mercial development  and  lence  really 
abandoned  for  human  habltati  3n — these  are 
typical  scenes.  Enforcement  o1  local  coning 
and  housing  codes.  If  these  even  exist.  Is  not 
seriously  attempted.  In  fact,  the  only  rule 
that  seems  to  be  systematical  y  enforced  is 
that  the  people  continue  to  jiay  rent.  The 
regulatory  agencies  do  defend  1  he  interest  of 
thoM  who  derive  income  from  the  property 
and  the  environment  in  which  the  poor  live 
so  miserably. 

Now  we  wish  to  propose  a  ome  lines  of 
action,  for  health  professional"  such  as  our- 
selves and  for  the  legislative  anl  administra- 
tive branches  of  government.  We  share  the 
conviction  of  many  In  our  coui  try,  often  ex- 
pressed these  past  few  months,  that  a  nation 
with  the  technological  ability  and  govern- 
mental resources  to  create  a  satisfactory  en- 
Tlronment  for  an  Apollo  space  capsule  on  a 
trip  to  the  moon  must  find  a  v  ay  to  provide 
healthful  living  conditions  for  the  people  in 
Houston,  Tulare  County.  Greiit  Palls.  Chi- 
cago, Washington,  Atlanta,  ai  d  everywhere 
else  in  this  country. 

As  professional  public  healtl  i  workers,  we 
should  first  recognize  our  own  deficiencies. 
Like  others  in  professional  i  tnd  technical 
fields  of  endeavor,  some  of  us  have  become 
closely  identified  with  agencies  and  institu- 
tions whose  bureaucratic  inter^ts  may  con- 
tradict the  Interest*  of  the  i«ople  we  are 
supposed  to  be  serving  Of  courie.  we  must  be 
loyal  to  the  agencies  for  whpch  we  work. 
But  callousness  in  accepting  tQe  "rules"  and 
the  budgets,  developed  posslDly  as  a  pro- 
tection against  our  own  feel^gs  of  guilt 
as  workers  in  too  feeble  {k-ograms,  has 
insensltlzed  us  to  the  point  [where  we  no 
longer  press  vigorously  to  achieve  adequate 
programs.  We  tend  to  resist  the  "community 
take-over"  of  health  progra^^  by  people  in 
Impoverished  neighborhoods,  who  have 
found  that  they  must  participate  In  setting 
the  rules  as  a  means  literally,  cjr  survival.  For 
too  long  the  programs  have  stiBed  their  par- 
ticipation: and  the  rules,  established  by 
others  who  do  not  understand  the  problems 
make  less  and  less  sense.  I 

To  avoid  such  professional  myopia,  we 
urge  that  public  health  processionals,  no 
matter  what  their  type  of  work  or  employ- 
inent,  devote  some  time  each  year  to  observ- 
ing diivctiy  the  conditions  of  life  that  gen- 
erate health  problems.  It  is  one  thing  to 
treat  a  child  in  a  clinic  with  a  cut  eye.  but 
another  thing  to  encounter  him  as  we  did  in 
•  Chicago  neighborhood,  with  ^  patched  eye, 
and  to  bear  him  describe  andi  then  see  the 
broken  stair  rail  at  bis  hou4e  which  per- 
mitted him  to  fall  from  the  second  floor 
onto  glass  on  the  ground  aajacent  to  bis 
bouse.  I 

Further,    we    believe    that    liealth    profes- 


sionals should  Join  hands  with 
of    people   that   are   emerging 


boods  tbrougbout  the  countr  r  to  fight  for 


organizations 
in   neighbor- 
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better  health  conditions.  Everywhere  on  the 
tour  we  found  that  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions are  springing  up  and  arousing  new 
hope.  The  advancement  of  public  health  to- 
day requires  the  development  of  effective  al- 
liances between  such  groups  and  those  hav- 
ing technical  competence  In  health  work. 
Alliances  of  this  sort  would  energize  the  ef- 
forts of  all. 

Although  we  knew  before  the  tour  that 
our  health  programs  needed  a  drastic  over- 
haul, the  visits  added  a  depth  of  under- 
standing and  feeling  that  we  could  not  have 
obtained  otherwise. 

A  health  care  program  for  the  poor  based 
on  a  month-to-month  means  test  to  deter- 
mine Indigency  is  unacceptable  in  a  decent 
society.  We  can  only  begin  to  understand 
the  Indignity  suffered  by  those  who  seek  to 
qualify  under  a  means  test.  But  apart  from 
that,  the  means  test  system  requires  the 
cancellation  of  eligibility  for  benefits  be- 
cause of  slight  temporary  Increases  In  In- 
come Tills  is  standard  practice  under  Med- 
icaid throughout  the  country.  Thus,  access 
to  medical  care  is  often  cut  off  Just  when  it 
is  most  needed  to  boost  a  family  out  of  the 
poverty-poor  health  cycle. 

This  makes  no  medical  sense.  Getting  the 
information,  keeping  the  records,  and  mak- 
ing the  Judgments  each  month,  according  to 
rules  which  are  changed  often  with  little 
or  no  notice  by  state  and  county  officials, 
costs  a  substantial  amount  which  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  providing  benefits  on  a 
yearly  basis.  The  latter  would  be  much  more 
sensible  from  a  medical  standpoint  and  in 
the  long  run  probably  more  economical.  One 
must  ask  whether  the  present  arrangement 
is  designed  to  aid  the  poor  or  to  perpetuate  a 
bureaucracy.  Medicaid  as  a  whole — its  sys- 
tem of  eligibility,  loose  budgeting,  crazy- 
quilt  pattern  of  benefits,  and  failure  to  set 
standards  for  care — was  fashioned  out  of  the 
mold  of  old-fashioned,  welfare-oriented  pro- 
grams. It  Is  probably  the  most  colossal  ex- 
crescence of  a  welfare  system  that  has  long 
outlived  Its  usefulness  and,  as  President 
Nixon  has  Indicated,  must  be  revamped. 
What  better  place  to  begin  the  revamping 
than  to  set  free  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  from  a  welfare  sjmtem  that 
grossly  distorts  Its  purpose?  Few  would  deny 
that  health  care  for  the  poor  is  Important 
and  that  a  health  care  system  should  make 
medical  sense. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  assert  that 
health  care  for  the  poor  must  be  approached 
systematically;  responsibility  for  the  health 
care  system  must  no  longer  be  parcelled  out 
In  an  uncoordinated  way  among  dozens  of 
Federal,  state,  and  local  public  agencies. 
More  than  six  per  cent  of  the  Oross  National 
Product  now  is  devoted  to  health  care.  With 
an  increasing  proportion  of  that  directly  out 
of  government  funds.  It  does  seem  timely 
that  we  develop  a  national  policy  and  ixt>- 
gram  on  health  care,  instead  of  drifting  and 
taking  pot  shots  at  drug  prices  and  physi- 
cians' fees,  horrendous  as  some  of  these  may 
be.  Our  totur  convinced  us  that  health  care 
for  the  poor,  at  least.  In  this  country  has 
broken  down.  The  crisis  Is  not  coming;  it  is 
here. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association 
would  be  pleased  to  Join  in  the  development 
of  a  national  policy  and  program  of  health 
care  for  all. 

In  the  meantime,  convinced  of  the  urgency 
by  our  tour,  we  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations as  beginning  steps  to  relieve  the 
chaos  in  health  care: 

1.  EstabUshlng  eligibility  for  Medicaid  on 
a  yearly  rather  than  monthly  basis. 

2.  Channeling  funds  from  Medicaid  and 
other  governmental  health  care  programs  to 
build  comprehensive  primary  medical  care 
services  in  poverty  neighborhoods,  linked  to 
hospital  services  for  cases  in  whlcfa  the  latter 
are  needed. 
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3.  Offering  young  physicians  opportunity 
for  service  in  poverty  neighborhoods  as  an 
alternative  to  military  service. 

We  would  note,  however,  that  health  per 
se  is  only  one  part  of  what  is  needed  to  meet 
human  health  needs,  and  not  the  most  im- 
portant part.  Again,  the  tour  reinforced  this 
point  in  our  minds. 

A  national  program  to  improve  housing  for 
the  poor  is  urgently  needed  as  a  health  meas- 
ure. It  is  simply  Impossible  to  maintain 
health  in  houses  that  are  physically  unsafe 
and  without  elementary  sanitation  features. 
Such  are  the  houses  where  millions  of  Amer- 
icans now  live.  A  national  housing  program 
must  be  more  than  what  "urban  renewal" 
has  meant  in  many  places:  namely  driving 
poor  people  out  of  dilapidated  dwellings  to 
make  room  for  public  and  commercial  build- 
ingrs  and  residences  for  people  of  means,  with 
little  or  no  Improvement  in  housing  for  the 
poor  who  are  merely  scattered  by  the  "re- 
newal." 

The  main  housing  program  for  the  poor 
consists  of  welfare  benefits  which  Include  an 
itemized  amount  for  rent.  Many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  this  money  goes  to  sup- 
port housing  that  does  not  meet  any  stand- 
ard. This  means,  in  effect,  that  present  na- 
tional welfare  policy  subsidises  shockingly 
bad  housing  without  any  effort  at  quality 
control;  it  actually  encourages  landlords  to 
continue  making  profits  without  improving 
the  housing.  We  now  spend  an  estimated 
94.2  billion  of  Federal  funds  in  public  assist- 
ance payments.  President  Nixon's  welfare  re- 
form proposal  would  add  14  billion,  or  double 
our  expenditures.  But  the  welfare  reform 
proposal  does  not  provide  for  the  reforms 
that  are  needed  to  insure  that  Federal  pay- 
ments for  housing  do  not  continue  to  sub- 
sidize substandard  dwellings. 

Medicare  provisions  stipulate  funds  may 
not  l>e  used  to  pay  hospitals  falling  to  meet 
a  standard  of  quality.  Since  housing  may  be 
at  least  as  Important  to  health  as  hospitals, 
we  t>elleve  health  interests  require  the  same 
approach  to  housing  as  that  taken  to  hos- 
pitals. Poor  people  are  beginning  to  see  the 
whole  "establishment" — welfare  agencies  and 
law  enforcement  agencies — in  support  of 
rent  payment  but  not  decency  in  housing. 

As  a  first  step  toward  better  housing  for 
the  poor,  we  recommend : 

4.  Prohibiting  the  use  of  money  in  individ- 
ual welfare  assistance  budgets  for  payment 
of  rent  In  bousing  that  fails  to  meet  local 
regulations. 

5.  Developing  a  national  minimum-stand- 
ard setting  program  for  quality  of  housing 
in  which  monies  derived  from  general  tax 
revenues  can  be  used  as  rent. 

That  hunger  and  malnutrition  exist  on  a 
wide  scale  among  the  people  of  America  is 
now  openly  acknowledged  by  the  President 
and  Congressional  leaders.  Food  subsidy  in 
this  country,  however,  has  meant  and  still 
means  payment  to  agrlculttu^l  Interests 
either  for  not  growing  food  or  maintaining 
the  price  of  food.  The  direct  surplus  food 
distribution  program  and  the  food  stamp 
program  have  been  relatively  minor  by- 
products of  the  subsidy  to  agriculture,  de- 
signed largely  for  price  control. 

To  overcome  hunger  and  malnutrition  In 
this  country  it  will  be  necessary  to  convert 
the  current  "food  program"  that  offers  some 
assistance  to  a  relatively  iiarrow  range  of 
people  Into  programs  based  on  genuine  need. 
On  the  tour,  we  encountered  situation  after 
situation  in  which  people  were  obviously  poor 
but  did  not  qualify  for  the  food  program 
assistance  (they  lived  in  the  wrong  county 
or  someone  in  the  household  got  a  temporary 
Job  last  month ) ;  or  tbey  were  so  poor  that 
they  could  not  get  enough  cash  at  one  time 
to  purchase  the  minimum  quantity  of  food 
stamps  sold. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  as  immediate 
steps: 
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6,  Increasing  by  at  least  60  per  cent  the 
amount  of  monies  available  for  food  stamps, 
and  eliminating  the  reqiilrement  of  a  mini- 
mum quantity  of  food  stamps  to  be  pur- 
chased at  any  one  time. 

7.  Establishing  for  all  persons  In  the  na- 
tion a  guaranteed  anntial  Income  sufficient  to 
insure  opportunity  for  adequate  nutrition 
and  other  essentials  for  healthful  living. 

National  poUcles  and  practices  toward  the 
American  Ijodian  have  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  shameful  streams  in  American 
history.  The  brutality  continues,  for  ex- 
ample, in  forcing  Indians  struggling  to  Uve 
off  the  reservations  to  return  to  the  reserva- 
tions for  needed  medical  care;  and  in  the 
statements  which  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Walter  J.  Hlckel,  was  quoted  as  making  at 
the  1969  Annual  Western  Governor's  Con- 
ference; namely,  that  the  government  had 
been  a  "little  overprotectlve"  of  Indians  and 
that  his  administration  might  reverse  the 
trend  because  they  "always  have  that  crutch 
of  being  able  to  go  back"  to  the  reservations. 
It  is  tragic  that  Indians  must  still  depend 
for  essential  medical  care  upon  "that  crutch" 
which  Mr.  Hlckel  suggests  taking  away,  but 
until  something  better  is  available  they  must 
fall  back  on  it  even  when  that  means  travel- 
ing more  than  100  miles.  No  policy  oould  be 
bett«  designed  to  drive  those  Indians  who 
are  trying  to  "make  a  go  of  It"  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  America  back  to  the  reservations 
than  the  policy  of  denying  them  urgently 
needed  medical  care.  Yet  that  U  exactly  what 
we  do. 

Since  reeponslbUlty  for  Indian  health  cars 
was  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
tremendous  improvement  has  occurred  in 
the  health  of  Indians  still  living  on  the  res- 
ervations. But  Just  when  that  care  Is  most 
needed,  during  the  transition  to  off-reserva- 
tion life,  it  is  frequenUy  denied  becauae  of 
the  limits  of  the  Federal  program  and  the 
failure  of  state  and  local  government  to 
acknowledge  Indians  as  citizens. 

Pending  further  development  of  national 
social  policy  to  assist  Indians  who  want  to 
achieve  off-reservation  life,  we  recommend 
as  an  immediate  health  measure: 

8.  Expanding  the  Public  Health  Service 
progTEun  for  Indian  health  care  to  include 
adequate  funds  to  pay  for  medical  services 
for  Indians  in  need  for  at  least  five  years 
after  they  leave  the  reservation. 

Degradation  of  our  environment  now  bas 
become  a  national  issue.  EUirdly  a  day  passes 
without  major  reference  In  the  news  media 
to  the  demand  expressed  by  some  national 
political  figtire  or  concerned  group  that  one 
or  another  aspect  of  the  environment  be 
cleaned  up.  Our  tour  yielded  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see.  smell  and  hear  the  basis  for 
this  outcry:  grossly  polluted  water,  even  In 
the  nation's  river,  the  Potomac;  garbage  and 
debris  strewn  not  only  over  the  landscape 
but  accumulating  In  the  vacant  lota  and 
alleys  where  children  of  the  inner  clUes 
spend  most  of  their  time;  air  increasingly 
filled  with  physical  and  chemical  waste — 
and  noise — from  what  we  call  "advances"  In 
Industry  and  technology.  This  deterioration 
oT  America's  living  space  resuiu  from  our 
failure  to  respond  to  the  collision  between 
the  growth  and  concentration  of  our  popu- 
lation and  our  capacity  to  produce  and  use 
things.  Our  waste  is  drowning  us,  in  tbe 
absence  of  control  measures. 

America  must  clean  up.  Tbla  will  require 
a  major  alteration  in  o\xx  current  policies  on 
land  development  and  use.  Ineffectual  rules 
and  enforcetnent  machinery,  established  for 
a  time  when  air,  water,  and  land  seemed 
"free"  and  more  tban  plentiful,  must  now  be 
sharply  brought  up  to  date.  We  can  no 
longar  tolerate  leaving  theae  reeponsibUltles 
In  the  hands  of  goTemmental  agencies  at- 
tuned to  the  ■bort-tflrm  interests  of  indtutry 
and  land  derelopen. 
We  recommend: 
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g  Making  the  health  of  people  (broadly 
defined,  not  Just  specific  disease  control)  the 
paramount  criterion  in  developing  and  Im- 
plementing much-needed  national  policy  on 
the  environment.  As  a  first  step  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  promptly  develop  and  promulgate  a 
comprehensive  set  of  standards  based  on 
health  criteria  and  without  regard  for  any 
presumed  at>Ulty  to  meet  such  standards, 
for  the  air,  water,  and  land  of  our  country. 
Social  advances  such  as  those  made  in  tbe 
United  States  bring  changes  In  atUtuds  to- 
ward many  problems.  Including  fimdamenUl 
alteration  m  bow  we  characterize  problems. 
Not  many  years  ago,  for  example,  chronic 
alcoholics  were  drunken  bums  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  policeman  and  the  Jailer.  Now, 
the  chronic  alcoholic  Is  a  sick  person,  pro- 
vided be  happens  to  be  In  tbe  right  social 
class.  Tbe  rich  chronic  alcoholic  goes  to  a 
private  sanitarium  run  by  psychUtrists;  tbe 
middle-class  chronic  alcohoUc  goes  to  the 
clinics  that  are  being  established  under 
health  auspices;  but  the  poor  chronic  al- 
coholic stiU  goes  to  Jail  for  drunkenness  or 
some  related  offense. 

This  is  true  nationwide,  not  Just  in  At- 
lanta where  we  saw  it  on  our  tour.  Mean- 
while the  Judiciary,  as  one  branch  of  Oor- 
emment,  is  beginning  to  consider  chronic  al- 
coholism as  a  health  problwn. 

In  preparation  for  the  social  decision  that 
alcoholism  is  a  health  problem  we  recom- 
mend: 

10.  AppropriaUng  Federal  funds  on  a  large 
scale  to  support  community  services  for 
treatment  of  the  chronic  alcohoUc  as  a  sick 
person. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  spend- 
ing more  money  for  health  care  services  in 
the  absence  of  fundamental  changes  In  the 
organization  and  delivering  of  health  serv- 
ices Is  not  the  answer.  Our  three-fold  In- 
crease in  HEW  health  expenditures  between 
1963  and  1970  Is  not  the  answer.  Nor  is  the 
doubling  of  welfare  payments  the  answer  In 
the  absence  of  fundamental  changes  in  the 
welfare  program.  We  are  pouring  money  down 
the  drain  when  we  continue  to  subsidize 
substandard  bousing  with  Federal  welfare 
payments. 

Human  needs  in  health  are  not  being  met 
and  much  more  than  the  provision  of  health 
care  services  is  mvolved.  A  strategy  for  health 
progress  must  be  based  upon  Improvement  in 
tbe  quality  of  life  for  aU  people — improve- 
ment in  bousing,  nutrition,  medical  care  and 
all  the  factors  that  determine  health.  As  a 
nation,  we  must  decide  whether  freedom  In 
the  pursixlt  of  narrow  economic  advantage 
or  devotion  to  tbe  common  good,  hecdth  for 
all.  Is  to  be  the  guiding  force  of  social  life. 
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Mr,  FISHER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  what  on 
earth  has  happened  at  the  once  highly 
respected  and  prestigious  Harvard  Uni- 
versity? The  same  question  can  be  asked 
about  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  and 
several  others  which  were  formerly 
highly  regarded.  Recently  those  schools 
have  fallen  to  the  depth  ol  the  Jungle  in 
many  respects.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is 
a  temporary  flash  in  the  pan,  and  those 
great  institutions  will  restore  themselves 
to  the  degree  of  public  confidence  they 
once  enjoyed. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  column  by  William  P.  Buckley, 
Jr..  which  appeared  in  the  San  Angelo, 
Tex..  Standard-Times  on  April  26.  The 
article  follows: 

Haevako  Sofbomovs  Omas  Riot  Rxport 
(By  William  F.  Buckley) 
I  turn  this  column  over  to  a  sophomore 
at  Harvard.  Mr.  Laurence  T.  May,  who  writes 
about  the  events  In  Cambridge  on  April  15: 
Dear  Mr.  Buckley:  Tou  probably  read  tbe 
piece  in  the  New  Tork  Times  concerning  the 
riot  m  Harvard  Square  last  Wednesday.  The 
article  was  a  bit  brief  for  an  event  described 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  as 
"the  worst  civil  disturbance  In  the  history 
of  the  state."  I  was  there  for  a  lot  of  the 
action  and  will  agree  with  the  statement. 
The  mob  was  the  most  ugly  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  ferocity,  the  determination,  the  hatred 
they  felt  for  tbe  police  was  frightening.  Peo- 
ple who  think  that  these  kids  are  only  frtxs- 
trated  youths,  upset  about  the  war  or  what- 
ever, have  no  conception  of  what  they  are 
really  dealing  with  In  situations  Uke  this 
riot.  I  dont  think  I'm  at  aU  astray  If  I  say 
that  what  I  witnessed  was  nothing  more 
than  the  collective  expression  of  the  criminal 
mind. 

These  kids  were,  a  lot  of  them  anyway,  on 
drugs.  I  have  never  seen  groups  of  "kids' 
quite  as  literally  mod  as  I  saw  Wednesday, 
yelling;  the  ones  with  painted  faces  added  to 
the  barbaric  Imitations.  The  defiance  was  un- 
matched; even  In  prison  where  you  would 
expect  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  frustration  than 
what  is  caused  by  a  war  5.000  miles  away,  the 
Inmates  would  not  repeatedly  return,  repeat- 
edly club  cops,  repeatedly  throw  wine  bottles 
or  whatever.  Convicts  at  least  exhibit  some 
cunning  In  riots;  the  Harvard  riots  have  none 
of  that,  unless  you  count  the  attempts  by 
professionals  to  firebomb  buildings.  Imagine, 
If  you  can.  kids  so  passionate  as  will  run 
through  clouds  of  tear  gas  to  hurl  cobble- 
stones at  retreatmg  police. 

The  mob  arrived  in  Harvard  Square  at  7 
p.m.,  there  being  four  officers  on  duty  there. 
One  officer  tried  to  "reason"  with  the  group 
near  blm  and  they  simply  laughed  In  his 
face-  "pig  m-f."  By  7:30  Cambridge  police 
were  lined  up  behind  tbe  "MBTA"  Kiosk. 
Above  them,  on  the  wall  stirrounding  Har- 
vard Yard  10  feet  off  tbe  ground,  were  at 
least  160  "stree^jeople."  The  rioters  threw 
rocks  bottles,  boards,  bricks  .  .  .  you  name 
it .  .  .'  down  onto  the  poUce  who  simply  stood 
In  rank.  Down  went  one  cop,  hit  by  a  brick, 
down  went  another.  StUl  they  didn't  move 
from  ranks. 

Behind  the  wall  Harvard  University  police 
moved  to  clear  the  kids  off.  Incredibly,  a 
senior  tutor  and  an  assistant  Dean  of  the 
CoUege  told  the  University  police  to  leave  the 
kids  alone:  "We  dont  want  any  trouble. 
Don't  start  a  riot."  This  while  a  full  riot  was 
In  progress.  Tbe  Incident  has  caused  imder- 
standabls  fricUon  between  university  and 
city  police.  A  university  c<^  told  me  last 
night  that  he  is  afraid  that  if  they  need  as- 
sistance from  Cambridge  some  day,  it  will  not 
be  given  quickly. 

Harvard  students  generally  abstained  from 
actual  rioting,  though  there  were  a  number 
of  Identified  excepUons.  Mostly,  they  were 
Just  stupid :  stupid  not  to  stay  off  the  streets. 
so  they  got  clubbed  or  gassed  or  obstructed 
poUce.  Tbe  rioters  were  mosUy  those  the 
press  rather  charitably  called  "hippies"— the 
drop-outs,  the  long-haired  welfare  recipients, 
the  panhandlers,  tbe  druggies,  and  tbe  ubiq- 
uitous professionals. 

George  Wald.  Harvard's  Nobel-wlnnlng 
flower  chUd.  was  of  course  In  the  middle  of 
^t.ing«  Hs  actually  went  up  to  policemen  In 
tbe  streets,  demanded  that  tbey  stop,  de- 
manded that  they  "use  reason"  with  the  kids. 
While  be  was  so  engaged,  a  kid  bit  a  cop  with 
a  basebaU  bat  painted  black  (doeent  show 
up  at  nlgbt.  nor  In  news  photos  usually). 
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W»ld,  by  the  way,  says  he  feart  "lower-claaa 
0»thoUcs  becotnlng  outraged."  Imagine  If  I 
told  him  I  fear«l  mlddle-clas^  Jews  rloung 
In  the  streets!  I  ..      ,  » 

The  next  target  Is  New  Have^  on  May  Ist. 
Unless  the  Panthers  are  freed  ahd  $10  mUllon 
indemalty  paid  to  the  party,  ^e  "poUUcal 
dissenters"  say  theyU  destroy  fthe  city. 

Do  you  think  there  are  Co^nmunlsts  In- 
volved? My  fellow  students  doi^'t,  even  when 
the  CommunlsU  say  they're  i Communists! 
You  see,  the  riot  was  caused  W  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  kids  in  the  HarvaiW  ghetto.  Per- 
haps we'U  have  a  federally-si*5nsored  simi- 
mer  program  soon,  or  a  swlnlmlng  pool  In 
Harvard  Yard.  Better,  a  Head  S^rt  course  for 
Harvard  students. 
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or   TKNKCSSEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE^aJTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Mothers 
Day  sermon  delivered  by  ^>T.  Walter  R. 
Courtenay  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Chxirch  of  Nashville  has  icaptured  the 
role  of  the  modem-day  mother. 

I  would  like  to  include  this  sermon  in 
the  Record  because  I  feel  j  it  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  all  of  us.  lor.  Courtenay 
addressed  his  words  to  all|  mothers,  but 
particularly  to  those  mothers  of  soldiers 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  the  mothers  of 
students  on  troubled  campuses,  hit  by 
demonstrations  and  violen<ie. 

I  insert  the  article  at  |this  point  in 
the  Record: 

jProm  the  Nashville  Banner.!  May  11,  1970) 
MOTHOS  DAT  1970— (Jink  1:17-21) 
(By  Dr.  Walter  R.  Coiltenay) 
Today  is  Mothers  Day.  a  da«  when  we  speak 
appreciatively   of   those  who  I  were  our  first 
nursery,    our    first    pantry,    ^ur    first    play- 
ground, and  our  first  mea: 
tlon. 

Whenever  we  deal  with 
motherhood,  we  always  con 
lems,  first,  what  mothers 
about  on  s  day  like  this,  the  young  mothers 
with  their  little  children  anjund  them;  the 
not  so  young,  whose  teenagi  children  con- 
fuse them  with  their  atUljudes  and  phl- 
loaopby  of  Ufe;  the  still  oldei|  whose  children 
are  now  grown,  some  successes,  some  fail- 
ure*; or  the  older  mother  ^ose  silver  hair 
turns  gold  In  the  glow  of  t4e  after  suns«t? 
Every  woman  who  has  reached  the  age  of  60 
knows  the  tremendous  changes  that  occur 
between  the  birth  of  the  flr»t  baby  and  the 
time  when  life  Is  mostly  the  history  of  yester- 
day, j 

The  second  problem  Is  that  we  tend  to 
Idealize  mothers,  who  are  only  slightly  related 
to  reality.  Pew  mothers  ac|ileve  the  Ideal, 
even  as  very  few  fathers,  soni,  and  daughters 
achieve  the  Ideal.  Mothers,  after  all,  are  per- 
sons of  flesh  and  blood.  Thei  are  people  who 
have  vices  as  weU  as  vlrtuM.  weaknesses  as 
well  as  areas  of  great  strength.  But,  In  the 
main,  the  mothers  of  Amerlda  have  achleTed 
accompllshmenta  t>iat  are  both  high  and 
wholesome  It  Is  oecause  of  this  that  we  pause 
to  honor  motherhood  today!  It  Is  well  that 
we  do  so.  and  I  am  pleased  1|o  do  so.  because 
I  remember  all  too  well  my  bwn  mother  and 
the  wonderful  girl  who  became  the  wonder- 
ful mother  of  my  sons.  j 

As  we  pause  to  obeerve  Mothers  Day  we 
do  so  In  the  midst  of  dist\irbed  conditions 
throughout  otir  country.  T^e  America  that 
I  see  around  me  today  Is  ctinpletely  foreign 
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to  the  America  that  I  have  known  aU  my 
Ufe.  The  war  In  Vietnam  goes  on  with  lu 
staggering  cost  of  men  and  money.  The  en- 
tire nation  Is  shackled  to  It ,  and  our  society 
la  being  dragged  down  and  plunged  Into  at- 
titudes and  moods  that  are  uncomplimen- 
tary to  us  and  which  give  the  world  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  this  land  we  love. 

In  all  of  this,  the  mothers  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  are  Involved,  some  having  sons 
and  daughters  In  colleges,  some  having  sons 
and  daughters  who  this  fall  will  enter  col- 
lege, some  having  husbands  and  sons  In  the 
armed  forces,  and  some  having  loved  ones 
on  the  battlefronta  of  Asia.  Some  have  sons 
who  may  soon  have  to  break  away  from 
normal  vocations  and  avocations  and  learn 
the  arts  of  brutal  war. 

Mothers  cannot  help  but  be  worried  as 
they  look  out  of  their  windows  upon  a  world 
that  Is  so  Jumbled  and  as  messy  as  a  city 
dump.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  asking  the 
questions,  what  Is  ahead  for  our  loved  ones, 
what  Is  ahead  for  our  nation,  what  Is  ahead 
for  the  world?  Are  we  now  doomed  to  an- 
archy and  a  peaceless  America?  Is  there  no 
way,  and  Is  there  no  one,  who  can  alter  the 
streams  of  events  carrying  us  swiftly  toward 
the  rapids  and  the  plunge  of  the  mighty 
waterfall? 

Today   we   cannot   avoid  thinking  of   the 
mothers    of    the    four   Kent   State   studente 
who  this  past  week  were  killed.  Regardless 
of  the  factors,  their  loss  Is  a  staggering.  Ir- 
reparable one.  We.  of  course,   assume  that 
these  youngsters  were  Innocent.  We  assume 
that  they  shouted  no  obscenities,  threw  no 
bottles,  rocks  or  steel  slugs,  hurled  no  pro- 
fanity and  Insults.  We  assume  that  they  did 
not  curse  the  soldiers  or  patrolmen,  nor  spat 
upon  them.  We  assume  that  they  were  fringe 
people   who   understandably   gather   to   ob- 
serve these  absvird  displays  of  temper  and 
terror.    Innocent   they   may   have   been   but 
they  were  part  of  that  noisy  minority  group 
led  by  hard  core  radicals  from  off  and  from 
on    the    campus,    who   were   determined    to 
create  a  situation  that  hopefully  would  end 
bloodshed.  I  agree  that  bottles,  bricks,  rocks, 
steel  slugs  and  profanity  are  not  the  same 
as  bullets,  but  they  are  weapons  of  offense. 
It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  leaders  who 
created  the  disturbances  were  not  where  the 
action  was  when  young  Guardsmen,  hearing 
shots  and  fearing  for  their  lives,  opened  fire 
In  self  defense.  The  facU  are  not  all  in,  and 
In   all   probability   we   will   never   know  the 
actual   facts  of  what  created  the  death  of 
these  students  at  Kent  State.  But  we  can 
pause  on  this  day  to  extend  our  sympathy 
and  our  prayer  to  the  mothers  of  those  who 
died,  and  the  mothers  of  the  young  people 
who  were  stupid  enough  to  become  part  of 
that  senseless  mob. 
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Here  we  must  be  realistic  about  campus 
disturbances.  Plrst,  they  never  Involve  the 
majority  of  students.  Second,  they  seldom  In- 
volve the  students  who  are  on  the  college 
campus  to  get  an  education.  Third,  the  dis- 
turbances are  rarely  spontaneous.  They  are 
planned,  they  are  fanned,  they  are  fomented, 
they  are  created.  Pourth,  they  are  never  non- 
violent. The  lighted  fuse  of  a  dynamite  charge 
may  seem  non- violent,  but  you  and  I  know 
that  that  fuse,  once  lighted,  will  eventually 
explode  the  dynamite.  Of  course,  the  leaders 
on  our  campuses  claim  non-violence  even 
whUe  they  are  collecting  the  bottles,  the 
rocks  and  the  steel  slugs  with  which  to  con- 
front the  patrolmen  and,  If  necessary,  the 
National  Guard.  After  heads  are  broken  and 
members  of  the  mob  are  arrested,  naturally 
they  cry  out  against  police  and  guard  bru- 
tality, and  loudly  protest  their  own  inno- 
cence. 

There  Is  a  hard  core  of  anti-order,  antl- 
Amerlca  radicals  on  every  campus  and  In 
every  community.  Their  contribution  to 
America's  prosperity,  security  and  peace  is 
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nil.  Their  contribution  to  America's  disunity, 
disorder llness,  and  disgraceful  conduct  Is  be- 
yond measure.  They  organize,  they  Incite, 
they  motivate,  they  spread  false  rumors.  In- 
formation and  charges.  They  foment  alien- 
ation and  senseless  antipathy.  They  do  all 
they  can  to  arouse  the  beast  In  students  and 
to  give  It  liberty.  They  begin  the  rallies,  and 
they  they  lead  until  the  action  gets  too  hot. 
They  encourage  sabotage  and  subversion. 
They  draw  Into  their  ranks  Idealistic,  Im- 
pulsive, excitable  students  who  know  little 
of  the  facts  but  whose  emotions  are  aflame. 
Thus,  they  create  a  mob  and  when  confron- 
tation comes,  the  hard  core  leaders  put  the 
IdeallsUc.  exclUble  students  In  the  front 
ranks  of  the  battle  and  seek  safety  for  them- 
selves. They  are  seldom  beaten  and  bruised. 
They  are  trained  to  use  others,  but  never  to 
get  hurt  themselves. 

Let  It  be  clearly  understood  that  the  or- 
ganizers, the  fomenters,  who  lead  the  Idea- 
listic, excitable,  venturesome  students  are  In 
no  sense  representative  of  their  campuses.  By 
any  measure,  they  are  not  loyal,  Informed, 
clear  thinking  Americans.  They  are  the  paid 
servants  of  subversive  forces.  They  are  the 
manipulators  of  situations.  They  are  the  man- 
agers of  chaos.  They  are  antl-Amerlca,  anti- 
decency,  anti-democracy,  antl-Justlce,  anti- 
free  speech,  anti-law,  amtl-authorlty.  antl- 
church  and  anti-God. 
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They  have  but  one  goal,  to  so  disrupt  our 
normal  ways  of  life  that  Institutions  In 
America  cannot  function  with  success.  And 
all  of  this  Is  blamed  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Let  me  read  part  of  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared not  long  ago  In  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner: "In  the  6500  years  of  recorded  history 
there  have  not  been  more  than  230  years  of 
peace,  and  In  the  relatively  brief  history  of 
the  United  States,  there  have  been  fewer 
than  20  years  In  which  one  of  our  armed 
services  has  not  been  engaged  In  some  mili- 
tary operation.  Despite  these  facts,  most 
Americans  stlU  cling  to  the  delusion  that 
peace  Is  normal  and  war  Is  abnormal." 

We  are  In  Vietnam  because  of  a  solemn 
and  sacred  treaty.  We  are  there  because  the 
Viet  Cong  are  the  paid  henchmen  of  Hanoi, 
and  Hanoi  Is  but  the  satellite  of  Moscow  and 
Peking.  If  the  l>order  created  by  treaty  had 
been  honored  by  Hanoi  and  her  expansionist 
allies.  If  the  border  created  by  Great  Britain. 
Prance,  Russia,  the  United  States  and  others 
had  not  been  crossed,  and  U  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  had  been  left  to  develop  their 
own  way  of  Ufe  as  Hanoi  and  the  rest  of  us 
had  agreed,  we  would  not  be  In  Vietnam  to- 
day. 

And  now  we  are  In  Cambodia.  The  ado- 
lescent Intellectuals  In  our  midst,  the  critics 
of  our  current  Administration,  and  the  hard 
core  hirelings  of  subversive  forces  have 
Joined  ranks  to  create  further  division  in  our 
midst.  Now,  we  are  not  fighting  Cambodia. 
We  are  fighting  the  same  enemy  that  we 
have  been  fighting  for  five  years.  The  drive 
to  destroy  the  sanctuaries  with  Cambodia 
makes  sense.  Actually  we  have  not  invaded 
Cambodia.  We  have  Invaded  communist  ter- 
ritory held  for  the  past  five  years  by  the  Vlet- 
Oong  and  the  soldiers  of  Hanoi.  Cambodians 
have  not  owned  nor  controlled  this  area  of 
their  country  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  We  have  Invaded  Hanoi  territory.  We 
have  Invaded  Viet  Cong  territory.  We  have 
not  Invaded  Cambodian  territory,  and  we 
are  not  at  war  with  Cambodia.  The  war  has 
escaUted  only  In  the  sense  that  we  have 
finally  decided  to  do  what  we  should  have 
done  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

No  one  can  rejoice  over  our  presence  m 
Asia,  least  of  all  the  mothers  who  have  hus- 
bands and  sons  In  the  armed  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. On  this  Mothers  Day  I  am  all  too  con- 
scious that  such  mothers  are  not  being  hon- 
ored publicly  as  they  have  been  in  all  the 
other  war*  that  we  have  fought.  Many  hus- 
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bands  and  sons  will  never  return  to  these 
mothers,  and  many  husbands  and  sons  will 
return  but  never  to  a  normal  way  of  life 
again.  The  tears  of  such  American  mothers 
today  are  truly  salty,  and  their  vision  has 
to  be  misty,  and  their  hearts  have  to  know 
pain. 

MOTHEBS  DAY    1970 

Mothers  Day  1970  Is  a  day  fraught  with 
danger.  Never  has  our  unity  been  so  seri- 
ously Jeopardized,  nor  citizen  responsibili- 
ties held  so  cheaply.  The  moral  fibre  of  our 
people  seems  flabby  In  the  face  of  the  forces 
that  disrupt  law  and  order,  decency  and  loy- 
alty, falrmlndcdness  and  fair  delivery.  Stand- 
ards of  value  long  held  valid  are  now  tram- 
pled In  the  mud  along  with  the  ashes  of 
burned  American  Plags  and  hopes.  Respect 
and  good  manners  seem  to  have  evaporated 
In  heat  of  bad  tempers.  Vulgarity  and  cheap- 
ness are  honored  rather  than  condemned. 
God  and  His  Law  mean  little  as  radical  stu- 
dents and  their  Idealistic  followers  seek  to 
Jerk  the  rug  of  honor  and  respect  from  un- 
der our  feet.  Quicksands  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  hard  trails,  lies  for  truth,  revolu- 
tion for  renewment,  and  a  hog's  view  of  life 
for  that  of  mature.  Informed,  responsible 
people. 

Nor  do  many  of  our  leaders  In  Congress, 
ooUege  and  church  seek  to  improve  our  sit- 
uation, for  they  demand  the  impossible  whUe 
beUevlng  with  aU  their  hearts  In  the  im- 
probable. They  subsidize  and  support  sub- 
version and  arson.  They  add  fuel  to  the  so- 
cial fires  that  threaten  to  destroy  us,  and 
not  once  have  I  seen  a  fire  extinguisher  In 
the  hands  of  any  of  them  seeking  to  put  out 
the  fiames  that  threaten  our  land.  StudenU 
and  others  who  call  poUcemen  "pigs"  and 
National  Guardsmen  "bastards"  and  "s.o.b.'s" 
now  become  angry  when  a  leader  in  high 
responsible  position  refers  to  certain  stu- 
dents as  "bums."  We  have  alwa>'s  had  bums. 
They  have  always  been  part  of  our  campuses. 
We  have  always  had  bums  In  our  commu- 
nities. Let's  caU  them  what  they  are,  and 
not  quibble  about  It.  We  have  more  on  our 
college  campuses  today  because  we  have  ad- 
mitted to  our  campuses  people  that  should 
never  have  been  admitted  In  the  first  place. 
Many  are  there  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  disrupt  the  tranquility  of  the  campus, 
and  to  bring  our  Institutions  to  a  state  of 
helplessness. 

I  could  believe  neither  my  eyes  nor  my  ears 
the  other  morning  when  a  law  professor  of 
the  University  of  California  stood  on  a  plat- 
form and  exhorted  students  to  go  on  with 
their  violence,  and  concluded  his  remarks  by 
saying,  "We  are  either  going  to  Uberate  this 
country  Iroax  within,  or  we  will  do  It  from 
without." 

DIWCULT  TO  BKSPXCT 

I  find  It  difficult  to  respect  the  TV  com- 
menators  of  our  national  chains  who  speak 
of  student  unrest  as  If  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents were  Involved,  who  speak  o<  student 
riots  as  tf  most  of  the  students  on  the  cam- 
pus were  part  of  the  riots.  None  supports  the 
administration  nor  the  people  responsible  for 
law  and  order  In  our  nation.  To  me  It  Is  most 
unfortunate  that  faculty  members,  congress- 
men and  churchmen  Join  these  pet^le  to  fur- 
ther disturb  and  disrupt  our  normal  way  of 
life. 

I  say  to  you  this  morning  with  all  the  con- 
viction I  possess  that  when  dissent  becomes 
descent  Into  ways  and  words  that  dishonor 
the  sacred  and  belle  the  sensible.  It  la  time 
for  American  leaders  to  take  strong  action. 
When  mobs  feel  free  to  throw  bottles  and 
rocks,  steel  slugs  and  profanity,  not  to  men- 
tion Molotov  cocktails,  why  should  they  re- 
sent the  use  of  our  more  normal  weapons  of 
defense  on  the  part  of  our  policemen  and  our 
National  Guard?  It  seems  sensible  to  them  to 
curse,  to  riot,  to  burn,  and  create  disorder, 
but  irrational  for  poUcemen  and  guardsmen 
to  defend  themselves  and  the  honor  and 
security  of  our  society. 
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TO  THK  MOTRBUI 

To  the  mothers  of  this  church  and  com- 
munity who  have  tried  to  do  a  good  Job  in 
rearing  their  children  to  respect  God  and 
their  citizenship,  and  to  carry  their  respon- 
sibilities with  a  real  sense  of  commitment,  I 
tender  my  sympathy,  my  encouragement  and 
my  prayers.  To  the  mothers  of  America  who 
are  striving  to  do  the  same  I  offer  them  my 
help.  To  the  mothers  of  the  slain  Kent  State 
students  I  can  only  offer  my  tears  and  my 
regrets,  my  sympathy,  and  my  hope  for  better 
things.  To  the  mothers  whose  children  have 
exchanged  a  heritage  of  value  for  a  mess  of 
communistic  pottage,  and  a  normal  faith  in 
the  cross  for  an  absurd  faith  in  the  hammer, 
I  can  only  send  my  sympathy  and  my  en- 
couragement. To  the  mothers  whose  hus- 
bands and  sons  and  daughters  are  on  the 
front  lines  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  today, 
I  can  only  remember  them  In  prayer  before 
God  that  they  wUl  have  the  strength  to  en- 
dure. 

This  \B  indeed  a  strange  Mothers  Day,  but 
it  ought  to  remind  us  that  emotions  are 
seldom  rational,  that  anarcby  destroys  but 
never  builds,  and  that  a  life  or  a  program 
that  is  not  built  In  accordance  with  the 
absolute  laws  of  God  and  the  universe  can- 
not long  endure. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  events  of  the 
past  week  will  motivate  us  to  prevent  fur- 
ther deterioration  within  otir  nation,  and 
to  cancel  out  the  repeats  of  Kent  State.  We 
must  do  aU  In  our  power  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  character  building,  of 
Christian  nurture,  and  of  loyal  American 
citizenship.  We  must  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  creation  of  American  unity  and 
the  building  of  security.  We  must  get  on 
with  the  church's  main  task,  thai  of  bring- 
ing men  into  a  full  commitment  to  Christ 
to  the  end  that  they  may  then  go  out  into 
the  world  to  live  lives  that  honor  God  and 
elevate  the  standards  of  men.  We  must  re- 
turn to  America's  major  task  of  making  this 
land  of  ours  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

"The  greatest  battle  that  e'er  was  fought — 
"ShaU  I  teU  you  w*ere  and  when? 
"On  the  maps  of  the  world  you'U  find  it 
not; 
"It  was  fought  by  the  Mothers  of  Men." 
I  repeat  again  the  words  of  Jude,  "Now 
do  remember,  dear  friends,  the  words  that 
the  messengers  of  Jeetis  Christ  gave  us  be- 
forehand when  they  said.  There  wUl  come 
In  the  last  days  mockers  who  Uve  according 
to  their  own  godless  desires."  These  are  the 
men  who  split  occomunltles,  for  they  are  led 
by  human  emotions,  and  never  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  you,  dear  friends,  build  your- 
selves up  on  the  foundation  of  your  most 
holy  faith,  and  by  praying  through  the  Holy 
Spirit   keep    yourselves   within   the   love   of 
God." 


POLLUTION— A    DIRTY    WORD 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  lacHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
CoNGRKSSioNAL  RECORD  an  cxccllent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Dearborn,  Mich., 
Press,  an  outstanding  publication  edited 
and  published  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Dearborn. 
Mich^  entitled  "Pollution— A  Dirty 
Word." 

I  believe  this  fine  editorial  expresses 
well  the  concern  so  much  abroad  in  our 
land  on  man's  incredible  destruction  of 
his  environment. 
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Pollution — A  Dbtt  Wou 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  pcrtlutlon? 
Shall  we  stand  by  while  the  verbal  tirade* 
pass  back  and  forth  between  industry  and 
the  concerned  government  officials  and  citi- 
zens? Or,  do  we,  who  constitute  the  vocal 
minority  and  the  silent  majority,  take  some 
action? 

Each  year  the  destruction  of  the  environ- 
ment progresses  geometrically.  In  the  early 
'60'8  Rachael  Carson  was  looked  on  with  in- 
terest, but  without  concern,  as  she  forecast 
the  peril  of  environmental  destruction  In  her 
book  "The  Silent  Spring." 

At  that  time,  the  environment  was  still 
relatively  clean.  But,  today,  a  hot,  windless 
day  In  New  Tork  City  or  Los  Angeles  takes  Its 
toll  in  lives.  Scientists  can  accurately  state 
that  within  the  next  generation  death  due  to 
air  pollutants  will  become  an  everyday 
occurrence. 

Tet,  poUution  extends  further.  It  is  the  oil 
slick  on  the  Atlantic  or  Paotflc  coast  beach. 
We  can  live  with  black,  gooey  bea(A.  AU  we 
have  to  do  is  move  down  ttie  beach  to  a 
cleaner  spot. 

But,  migrating  birds  and  seels  move  in  and 
become  saturated  and  s\iSocated  by  the  mess. 
We  can  Uve  with  their  deaths,  but  we  must 
remember  that  their  passing  is  not  an  iso- 
lated Incident. 

It  Is  a  symptom  of  a  world-wide  sickness. 
Perhaps  we  oould  even  rationalize  and  Uve 
with  the  extinction  of  entire  species.  Their 
deaths,  though,  are  the  signs  of  an  impend- 
ing destruction  which,  so  far.  we  have  been 
able  to  outrun. 

The  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall,  written  in 
the  foreboding  script  of  death.  This  Is  not  a 
problem  which  will  pass  If  we  loc*  the  other 
way.  We  can  not  let  this  one  slide. 

In  spite  of  the  danger,  industry  continues 
to  spoU  the  atmosphere.  Their  problem, 
though,  is  Just  as  difficult.  Many  of  the  April 
22  marchers  demanded  an  immediate  halt  to 
activities  of  offending  Industries. 

Think  about  it.  What  if  someone  came  into 
your  house  today  and  told  you  to  stop  wash- 
ing dishes  and  clothes,  and  demanded  that 
you  stop  using  electricity  ^rtUedi  la  made  by 
polluting  power  plants?  What  if  they  further 
demanded  that  you  leave  your  car  In  tae 
garage  because  of  the  oarbMU  It  emits? 

You  couldn't  do  it  and  neither  can  In- 
dustry. 

We  must  end  poUution  of  the  air,  the  soU 
and  the  sea.  We  must  stop  the  noisy  aaseult 
on  our  ears  by  car  and  truck  horns,  Jet  air- 
craft and  the  oacojiionlc  din  of  urban  ootn- 
plexee.  We  have  to  learn  how  to  handle  the 
exploding  population,  the  disposal  of  hard 
pesticides,  the  conservation  of  the  dwindling 
stock  of  trees,  and  the  filthy  mass  of  Utter 
which  has  now  penetrated  as  far  as  the  deep- 
est trench  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But.  If  we  demand  that  industry  cease  pol- 
luting operations  Immediately  the  economy 
will  ooU^iee.  We  must  move  quickly,  but 
with  IntelUgent  alternatives  for  the  rebirth 
of  the  dying  world. 

Protests  without  InteUlgent  prc^Kisals  be- 
hind them  are  useless.  "Hie  federal  govern- 
ment has  begun  the  process  of  halting  pollu- 
tion but  its  first  steps  are  feeble  and  slow 
instead  of  strong  and  rapid.  tlOO  fines,  tlOOO 
fines,  even  $100,000  fines  are  ridiculous,  espe- 
claUy  whMi  levied  against  a  billion-dollar 
corporation. 

The  federal  government  must  enforce 
stringent  measures  ranging  from  monitoring 
and  surveillance  to  on-the-spot  checks  and 
large  fines  handed  out  on  the  basis  of  units 
of  pollution. 

Large  corporations  which  boast  of  tlSO 
mllUon  poUution  control  projects  should  be 
prodded  onward  Instead  of  patted  on  the 
back.  If  a  oorporation  can  spend  more  than 
9260  milUon  for  changing  the  signs  on  Its 
offices,  then  It  can  surely  afford  to  lay  out  as 
much,  or  more,  for  poUution  control. 
Each  of  us  must  be  conscious  of  the  prob- 
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lem,  not  politically,  not  u  a  ta^  deduction, 
but  as  a  personal  problem  whl»  la  just  u 
serious  as  having  a  revolver  polluted  at  your 
temple. 

If  we  accomplish  some  ol  our  altns.  we  have 
no  reason  to  b«  proud.  We  are  n^t  gaining  a 
thing.  All  we  must  attempt  to  Ho  Is  break 
even.  We  must  give  back  what  we  {have  taken. 


WASHINGTON    NOTES    " 
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E<  KHARDT 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIEpiNAN 


or   ERODS    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  May  18, 


REPRESEN  TATIVES 
19'0 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  edition  of  Harper's,  there  Is  a 
rather  apt  narrative  of  our  dijtingxiished 
colleague  from  Houston,  the  Honorable 
Bob  Eckhardt.  ! 

The  author  of  this  article  is  Edwin 
Yoder,  Jr..  associate  editor  of  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News.  Mr.  Yodert  objective 
and  pertinent  sketch  of  Bob  Eckhardt  is 
•well  drawn  as  he  easily  c  itches  the 
spirit,  personality,  and  brillU  nee  of  my 
good  friend  from  Texas. 

I  have  sat  next  to  Bob  in  committee 
since  my  arrival  here  in  the  Bouse  over 
3  years  ago,  first  on  Science  land  Astro- 
nautics and  presently  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  Mr.  Yoder's  high  a  ppraisal  of 
this  thoughtful  and  conscieni  ious  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  House 
and  include  it  as  part  of  ny  remarks 
here  today: 

WASHiMoroN  Kotm:  Eckha«i>  ■  or  Texas 
(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  J  r) 
When  BepresenUtlve  Bob  |k:khardt  of 
tbe  elgbtb  dlatrlct  (rf  Texas  entered  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepreeenUUves  In  early  1967.  he 
encountered  a  lot  of  problems — the  cards  are 
always  stacked  against  the  ne^  boys,  espe- 
cially If  they  are  already  flfty-tlvee  years  old 
and  stand  lltUe  chance  of  achieving  senior- 
ity. But  the  wor»t  problem  was  that  his  nat- 
ural pollUcal  aUiee  In  the  Houpe  could  not 
beUeve  Eckhardt  was  a  liberal. 

In  the  first  place,  he  speakJ  In  the  soft 
drawl  of  East  Texas,  and  even  fftcr  his  real 
poilUcai  sympathlea  had  been  Suspected  he 
would  stUl  borrlfy  a  correct  Yankee  liberal 
by  going  over  to  the  Senate  sldaj  to  testify  on 
a  bUl  and  bandying  genial  cbUoqulallsms 
with  people  like  Senator  Sam  lErvln,  Jr.  of 
Nortli  Carolina,  laughing  and  saying  things 
like,  "But  Senatah.  Isn't  thatjuke  sending 
tbe'poeaum  to  chase  the  daifgV  Usually 
there  U  a  gold  watch  chain  stniig  across  the 
walstooated  paunch  of  his  thrte-plece  suit; 
and  above  the  unvarying  bow  uie  the  vaguely 
Claghomish  hair  tends  to  tuable  down  to 
eye  level.  The  truth  U.  Bob  B<)khardt  took* 
like  a  Southern  tory,  and  when  tou  first  meet 
him  you  expect  him  to  think  like  an  Allen 
Drury  caricature  of  a  South^n  Congress- 
man. 1 

In  the  second  place,  Eckhardt  i*n't  a  lib- 
eral. He  la  actually  an  almost  qyaint  example 
of  the  geunlne  federaUst  who  flourished  In 
the  early  days  o<  the  Republic  but  began 
to  become  extinct  during  the  vtreases  of  the 
1S30S.  He  really  believe*  in  the  balanced 
system  ot  state  and  federal  power  that  Madi- 
son *  CompMty  put  togathar,  but  he  differs 
from  most  Southemera  ol  that  apparent  per- 
•uaaion  la  that  he  la  usually  fbr  the  under- 
dog nUber  tbaa  ttta  top-ilog.  In  a  twalv*- 
year  leglaUUve  caiMV  (which  Included  Mv- 
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eral  terms  In  the  Texas  Assembly  before  his 
election  to  Congress)  Bob  Eckhardt  has 
worked  for  industrial  safety  legislation,  cini 
rights,  arms  control,  conservation,  consumer 
protection,  and  other  generally  tm-Texan 
causes. 

StUl.  It  was  quite  a  while  after  he  took 
his  seat  in  Congress  for  metropolitan  Harris 
County  (Houston),  In  a  seat  he  had  In  fact 
helped  design  as  a  member  of  the  Texas 
House,  before  the  suspicious  Congressional 
liberals  began  to  notice  him.  "The  hardest 
group  to  crack,"  surprisingly,  "was  the  Dem- 
ocratic Study  Group."  a  loose  confederation 
of  House  hberals  who  supply  each  other 
with  study  papers  and  voting  posltlona  In 
an  effort  to  dent  the  well-fortified  House 
committee  eetablishment. 

Some  of  this  suspicion  was  allayed,  last 
June,  when  the  UJ8.  Supreme  Court  deliv- 
ered Its  decision  in  Powell  v.  ItcCormack, 
with  Chief  JusUce  Warren  delivering  the 
last  of  his  great  libertarian  opinions  and 
holding  that  the  House  ixaA  Illegally  de- 
porlved  the  Harlem  Congressman  of  his  seat. 
In  reaching  that  verdict,  the  Court  quoted 
at  length  from  an  elegant  discussion  of  the 
parliamentary  Issue  written  by  Bob  Eck- 
hardt in  the  University  of  Texas  law  review. 
Typically.  Eckhardt  regards  Powell  as  a 
rogue  but  believes  that  even  a  rogue  has  his 
rights  under  the  Constltuaon.  Powell  never 
bothered  to  thank  Eckhardt  for  his  pains, 
but  that  hardly  matters  to  Eckhardt. 

His  advocacy  of  Powell's  unpopular  cause 
\s  only  one  In  a  series  of  Improbable  posi- 
tions In  which  Bob  Eckhardt  has  found  him- 
self. When  the  omnibus  crlme-oontrta  bill 
came  to  the  House  floor  In  the  summer  of 
1968  on  a  tide  of  "law-and-order"  sentiment, 
he  joined  a  small  group  of  liberals  In  oppos- 
ing Its  riot-control  section,  believing  It  to 
be  a  departure  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  and — 
as  Important  to  a  real  federalist — an  un- 
precedented and  uncalled-for  expansion  of 
federal  criminal  law. 

The  same  considerations,  basically,  gov- 
erned a  recent  decision  that  put  him  among 
the  tories.  He  opposed — persistently — the 
Constitutional  amendment,  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House  last  September, 
providing  for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
Presidents. 

"1  think  you're  being  countrysUcked,"  he 
told  the  New  Yorkers,  Calif ornlans,  and 
other  urban  Congreemen  who  voted  for  the 
amendment,  noting  that  the  five  largest 
states,  containing  a  third  of  the  peoirie,  con- 
trol only  six  committee  chairmanships  In 
Congress — 16  per  cent.  Under  the  electoral 
college,  he  argued,  the  President  U  a  "super- 
legislator"  whose  "Innovative  quality"  the 
country  needs.  He  voted  In  a  minority  of 
seventy 

As  his  progressive  colleagues  In  the  House 
began  to  perceive  that  Eckhardt  Is  a  man  of 
rare  independence,  they  began  to  admit  him 
to  those  almost  conspiratorial  little  cells  of 
the  Uke-mlnded  that  operate  beneath  the 
huge,  tmwleldy  surface  of  the  House.  Eck- 
hardt Is  active  In  several  informal  bands,  In 
addition  to  the  large  and  rather  Inchoate 
Democratic  Study  Group,  which  he  myste- 
riously designates  as  the  "True  Believers."  the 
"Hard  Core,"  and  another  so  ultra-confl- 
dentlal  that  no  stranger  Is  admitted — the 
"Group." 

When  I  visited  Eckhardt  in  Room  1741  of 
the  Longworth  Building  for  a  week  last  8ep- 
t«nb«r,  I  found  myself  barred  from  any  spy- 
ing on  the  Group,  which  waa  then  mapping 
leglsUtlve  strategy  on  defense  procurement. 
(At  that  time  the  procurement  bUl,  which 
had  been  debated  by  the  Senate  for  three 
months,  seemed  Ukely  to  pass  the  House  in 
a  few  days,  emd  it  did.)  I  did  manage  to  visit 
the  Hard  Core,  a  somewhat  lees  serloua 
group  of  Hoxise  actlvlste  who  gather  weekly 
oT«r  P^'''«>'  rolls  and  coffee  to  Intrtgus 
■gkloat  the  Inertia  ot  the  committee  estab- 
it. 
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On  that  particular  morning.  Eckhardt  had 
ridden  bis  bicycle  all  the  way  from  his  house 
on  N  Street  In  CJeorgetown  to  Capitol  Hill, 
bis -route  taking  him  past  the  little  red 
town  house  where  John  Kennedy  once  lived, 
by  the  reflecting  pool  and  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. During  those  morning  bicycle  rides. 
Eckhardt  ponders  the  coming  day  on  the 
Hill  and  sometimes  writes  verses — he  is  an 
amateur  versifier  and  cartoonist — about 
House  colleagues.  Two  years  ago,  pedaling 
the  same  35-minute  route,  he  got  to  think- 
ing about  Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  the 
Iowa  Republican  watchdog  whom  he  admires 
at  a  safe  Ideological  distance,  and  wrote: 

It's  good  enough  for  Mr.  Bow 
To  just  preserve  the  status  qvio. 
And  Dr.  Hall  will  gladly  tell  'em 
His  sutus  quo  Is  antebellum. 
■What  bellum,  then?"  cries  Mr.  Gross. 
•The  Civil  War  is  much  too  clos*. 
Id  fain  retreat  with  right  good  speed 
To  England  prior  to  Runnymede." 

"Mr.  Gross,"  Eckhardt  says,  "sees  the  world 
as  not  having  changed  much  from  the  days 
when  it  was  ruled  by  the  British  Navy.  Mr. 
Gross,  you  know.  Is  the  one  who  combs  the 
Congressional  Record  to  find  out  how  much 
tax  money's  being  spent  for  those  llmouolacs 
he  sees  parked  below  the  Capitol  steps." 

Mr.  Gross,  comfortably  established  by  vir- 
tue of  the  seniority  system.  Is  the  kind  of 
Congressman  Eckhardt  Isn't — and  couldn't 
be — both  because  of  his  orthodox  power  In 
the  House  and  because  of  his  outlook.  But  it 
Isn't  as  if  the  House  were  a  strange  place  to 
Eckhardt.  even  If  Its  usual  entrees  to  power 
are  shut  to  him.  His  maternal  uncle,  a  Re- 
publican named  Harry  Wursbach,  was  there 
under  Harding  and  Coolldge,  and  as  a  boy 
Eckhardt  once  campaigned  with  him.  "Some 
fool  fired  a  pistol  at  him  during  a  speech, 
and  another  time  they  tried  to  count  him  out 
but  he  demanded  a  recount  and  claimed 
his  seat  after  the  House  had  already  con- 
vened." Another  uncle  on  his  father's  side,  a 
Bryan  Democrat,  sat  during  the  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt era.  His  father's  cousin,  a  "Southern 
bloc  conservative,"  was  In  the  House  In  New 
Deal  days.  Eckhardt 's  constituency  In  north- 
east Harris  county  provides  a  further  varia- 
tion on  the  family  legacy.  It  is  a  labor-minor- 
ity district,  which  reelected  Bckhardt  last 
year  with  a  70  per  cent  majority,  even 
though  there  was  considerable  Wallace  senti- 
ment among  the  oUworkers  and  steelworkers. 
His  thumping  majority  was  all  the  more 
remarkable  In  that  Bob  Eckhardt  has  never 
disguised  the  fact  that  he  lent  a  segrega- 
tionist. (In  a  Houston  television  debate 
thirteen  years  ago.  he  dismissed  the  then- 
fashionable  revival  of  "Interposition"  as 
"digging  up  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  trying 
to  run  him  for  President") 

When  Bob  Eckhardt  pedaled  his  bike  up 
Constitution  Avenue  on  the  September  day 
we  were  to  breakfast  with  his  friends  of  the 
Hard  Core,  a  more  or  less  routine  week  In  the 
House  waa  In  prospect — no  large  dramas  or 
dilemmas  but  a  good  window  on  the  House 
as  an  Institution  at  this  stage  In  Its  history. 
Most  of  the  week's  newspaper  headlines  gen- 
erated on  Capitol  Hill  would,  as  usual,  dwell 
on  the  Senate.  Senator  Charles  Ooodell 
would  pass  a  milestone  in  his  countermarch 
toward  reelection  by  Introducing  his  resolu- 
tion to  extricate  the  US.  from  Vietnam. 
Judge  Clement  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  President 
Nixon's  nominee  for  the  Portas  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Covirt,  would  explain  his  stock  port- 
folio to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  the  House  side,  there  would  be  little 
business  on  the  floor  worth  remembering, 
although  Bob  Eckhardt  would  speak  briefly 
for  a  bill  to  revive  railway  passenger  eervlce, 
recalling  a  trip  through  the  Rockies  In  a 
decrepit  Pullman  car  when  he  and  the  an- 
cient porter  sought  to  raise  the  temperature 
above  freezing.   (In  some  ways,  the  House 
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floor  Is  nearly  as  removed  from  a  Congress- 
man's hour-by-hour  concern  as  the  Senate, 
which  by  custom  Is  never  called  anything 
but  "the  other  place."  Every  few  hours  the 
bells  would  ring  and  the  Ughts  flash  on 
the  clock  above  Sam  Houston's  portrait  be- 
hind Eckhardt's  oval  desk,  and  the  Congress- 
man would  scurry  over  for  a  quorum  call  or 
a  vote.  To  a  stranger  looking  down  from 
the  well-lnvlgllated  galleries— you  may  not 
rest  your  elbows  on  the  railings  or  take 
notes — the  House  chamber.  In  Its  dim  reds 
and  browns,  suggests  a  railway  depot  of  the 
last  century  where  some  berserk  station 
master  Is  droning  about  legislation  rather 
than  train  schedules.) 

The  Longworth  Building,  where  Eckhardt 
parks  his  bike  every  day  for  a  quick  elevator 
ride  to  the  seventh  floor.  Is  one  of  three 
House  ofllce  buildings.  Its  offices  are  arranged 
four-square  about  a  courtyard  planted  with 
three  forlorn  rows  of  shrubs,  and  looking 
down  from  a  fourth-floor  window  you  half 
expect  to  see  a  queue  of  prisoners  taking 
the  air. 

On  this  morning,  the  Hard  Core  were  meet- 
ing In  the  offices  of  Representative  Dave  Obey 
of  Wisconsin,  a  newcomer  whose  office  walls 
are  decorated  with  peace  emblems  and  antl- 
DDT  posters,  and  whose  credentials  no  doubt 
permitted  him  quicker  entree  into  the  Inner 
cells  of  House  liberalism  than  Eckhardt's. 
In  fact,  Eckhardt  Is  the  only  Southerner  In 
the  Hard  Core.  Others — Representative  Ed 
Koch  of  New  York,  Abner  Mlkva  of  Illinois, 
Patsy  Mink  of  Hawaii,  Brock  Adams  of  Wash- 
ington— have  some  seniority  behind  them 
but  not  enough  to  be  part  of  the  committee 
establishment  that  runs  the  House.  Gather- 
ing In  Obeys  office,  the  regulars  joke  about 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bUl,  a  civil 
libertarian's  delight  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Koch  complains  that  post  offices 
m  his  district  are  dumping  his  news  letters 
and  asks  what  the  others  do  about  that 
problem.  Patsy  Mink,  just  back  from  Hawaii, 
takes  a  good  bit  of  ribbing  about  her  new 
district,  now  mainly  agricultural.  "Boy,  am  I 
going  conservative,"  she  says. 

The  Hard  Core  Is  representative.  I  gathered 
as  I  listened  to  the  discussion,  of  a  certain 
group  of  younger,  seniority-shy  members  who 
hold  senior  members  In  some  affection  but 
believe  that  the  committee  chairmen  are  too 
powerful    and    too    Independent.   This   they 
blame  largely  on  the  "leadership."  a  word 
spoken  In  Eckhardt's  circles  with  a  certain 
bemused  disdain.   Speaker   McCormack,  the 
ancient  presiding  officer  of  the  House  who 
Is  familiar  to  Americans  as  the  old  gentleman 
with  the  gaping  mouth  who  sits  behind  the 
President  during  joint  sessions.  Is  agreed  to 
be   wrapped  up  In   "the   goody   game."   He 
is  preoccupied,  they  complain,  with  house- 
keeping matters  like  the  controversial  ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol  West  Front,  improving 
the  food  service  in  the  various  dining  rooms, 
and  placating  House  employees.  (If  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack is  somewhat  remote  from  the  In- 
flghting  on  national  Issues,  he  perks  up  at 
the  slightest  sign  of  disorder  or  discontent 
In  the  household.  When  one  fairly  prominent 
Midwest  Democrat  joined  several  others  in 
speaking  about  the  treatment  of  the  dining 
room    employees,    he    was    startled    by    the 
Speaker's    response.    "After   the    speech,    he 
telephoned    to   say    that   he's   with   us    and 
followed   It   up   with   a   meeting   and   other 
phone  calls.  'You  know  why?  If  there  were 
an  employees'  demonstration,  he'a  the  one 
who'd    be    embarrassed.")     Majority    Leader 
Carl  Albert,  McCormack 's  deputy,  is  suspect- 
ed of   secret   syn>pathies.   But   as  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  speakership  he  must  play 
conciliator.  When  Bob  Eckhardt  took  me  by 
Mr.    Albert's    office,   I    found    the   Majority 
Leader    a    friendly,    diminutive    man    virlth 
twinkling  eyes  and  a  soft  voice.  He  bristled 
only  when  I  asked  him  the  usual  cllchte 
about  the  House — for  Instance,  that  It  has 
become  a  less  responsive  chamber  than  the 
Senate. 
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On  the  Wednesday  before  I  met  with  the 
Hard  Core  In  Obeys  office,  the  Insurgents  had 
won  a  small  victory  In  the  caucus — a  resolu- 
tion "adopting"  the  19«8  Democratic  plat- 
form as  the  basis  for  legUlatlve  Initiative  in 
the  9 1st  Congress.  "You  cant  understand  the 
caucus  problem,"  Eckhardt  explained,  "un- 
less you  understand  that  It's  the  only  House 
forum  where  people  who  think  as  I  do — the 
activists,  the  Impatient  younger  mem- 
bers— have  a  potential  majority."  The  pow- 
erful committee  chairmen  despise  the  cau- 
cus. "Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a 
caucus  and  a  cactus?"  one  asked.  In  a  cactus, 
the  pricks  are  all  on  the  outside."  Knowing 
as  they  do  that  the  Insurgents  want  to  use 
the  cauctis  to  bring  pressure  on  them,  the 
committee  chairmen  yearn  for  the  old  days 
when  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  controlled  It. 
fearing  that  It  would  develop  Into  a  scene  of 
family  quarrels  among  Democrats,  especially 
over  civil  rights. 

I  learned  still  more  about  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  caucus,  a  few  days  later,  when 
Eckhardt  sent  me  to  track  down  Representa- 
tive Morris  Udall  of  Arizona.  To  talk  with 
Udall.  who  vised  to  be  a  star  athlete,  you 
have  to  stay  In  motion.  First  he  would  lean 
against  the  marble  pillars  In  the  hallway 
outside  the  members'  entrance  to  the  House 
chamber  (suggestive,  In  Its  tawdry  ornate- 
ness,  of  a  Byzantine  seraglio).  Then  some- 
thing would  happen,  Udall  would  dart  into 
the  chamber,  where  a  debate  was  in  progress 
over  an  amendment  to  the  Wilderness  Act, 
and  after  a  bit  he  would  return  and  we 
would  move  out  on  the  porch  overlooking  the 
West  Front.  On  the  run.  I  discovered  why 
Udall  stood  as  a  test  candidate  for  the  speak- 
ership in  January  1969  against  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack. a  somewhat  quixotic  enterprise  In 
which  he  had  Eckhardt's  support.  UdaU 
would  say  nothing  to  disparage  the  leader- 
ship, but  he  pointed  out  that  his  "Dear 
Democratic  Colleague"  letter  of  December  26, 
1968.  was  a  matter  of  record,  having  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times.  It  was,  In  effect, 
Udall's  platform,  and  It  spoke  for  Eckhardt 
and  others  In  declaring  that  the  Hotise  "can 
and  should  be  a  source  of  Innovative  pro- 
grams" and  that  "too  often  House  Democrats 
have  failed  to  extend  to  our  newer  and  more 
marginal  members  the  kinds  of  recognition 
.  .  that  would  give  them  deserved  strength 
In  their  constituencies." 

Udall  cupped  his  hands,  forming  a  sort  of 
canyon.  "In  theory,"  he  said,  "when  the  elec- 
tions come,  the  House  Is  supposed  to  have  a 
heavy  turnover" — he  swept  one  band  over 
the  other,  Indicating  a  major  washout — "but 
It  takes  a  real  flood — a  1964 — to  do  that,  and 
In  most  years  only  the  marginal  few  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gully,  eighty  or  so,  are  ex- 
posed and  washed  away. "  It  still  rankles  with 
House  activists  that  the  leadership  did  so 
little  to  protect  the  so-called  "Ooldwater  lib- 
erals "  elected  In  the  1964  landslide  from  the 
Inevitable  washing  away  In  1966. 

In  the  speakership  race,  Udall  pleaded  for 
"constructive,  rational,  and  responsible  air- 
ing of  differences  In  caucuses."  He  got  a  mea- 
ger fifty-eight  votes  on  the  secret  ballot.  In- 
dicating to  at  least  one  of  his  staff  members 
that  "there  are  either  a  lot  of  secret  sympa- 
thizers with  the  seniority  system  or  a  lot  of 
Uars."  But  combined  with  other  pressures, 
the  Udall  challenge  brought  more  altera- 
tions, one  of  them  an  upgrading  of  the  cau- 
cus. It  now  meets  monthly,  not  sporadically 
as  under  Raybum,  and  It  debates  issues 
rather  than  merely  ratifying  the  decrees  of 
the  elders. 

The  change  Is  Important  to  Eckhardt.  tor 
with  most  of  the  Hard  Core  types  he  be- 
lieves that  the  Democrats'  loss  of  the  White 
House  last  year  drastically  changed  their 
role.  "Under  Kennedy  and  Johnson,"  Eck- 
hardt says,  "the  leadership  was  a  conduit  of 
Presidential  leadership  and  we  had  a  sense 
of  motion.  NUon  exerts  little  or  no  pressure, 
and  with  White  House  pressure  off,  the  com- 
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mlttee  chairmen  are  more  lackadaisical  and 
Independent." 

Eckhardt  was  excited  by  what  happened 
In  the  mid-September  caucus,  the  week  be- 
fore I  visited  his  office.  R^resentatlve  Jona- 
than Bingham  and  others,  with  Eckhardt 
playing  a  last-minute  parliamentary  role, 
managed  to  pass  a  resolution  directing  the 
committees  to  seek  legislative  goals  In  the 
1968  platform.  The  coup  displeased  the 
elders,  some  of  whom  tried  to  divert  the 
attack  from  the  Democratic  committee 
moguls  to  the  White  House.  ("You  can  hear 
the  old  bulls  roaring  when  one  of  tis  gets 
up  m  the  caucus,"  said  one  of  the  Hard 
Core.) 

It  waa  the  visit  of  Mr.  Ezra  Schacht  of 
Houston  one  morning  that  introduced  me  to 
the  full  range  of  a  Congressman's  labors  In 
ombudsmanshlp,  labors  Eckhardt  takes  very 
seriously.  Mr.  Schacht.  dressed  In  a  natty 
brown  suit  with  blue  pinstripes  and  a 
matching  striped  tie,  had  just  deUvered 
certain  legal  papers  to  the  Supreme 
Court  In  behalf  of  his  son,  who  U  trying  to 
appeal  a  prison  sentence  for  antiwar  activity. 
Danny  Schacht,  a  young  electrical  engineer 
working  at  his  father's  plant,  had  acted  In 
an  antldraft  skit  outside  the  Houston  draft 
Induction  center  two  years  before.  Several 
nights  later,  as  Eckhardt  summarized  the 
story,  FBI  agents  arrested  Danny  Schacht 
and  charged  him  with  vlolaUng  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  unauthorized  wearing  of  a  mili- 
tary uniform.  In  May  1969.  the  sentence  was 
upheld,  even  though  young  Schacht's  lawyers 
argued  that  the  antldraft  theatilcs  wert 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment,  as  well 
as  by  a  law  permitting  an  actor  to  portray  a 
soldier  "If  the  portrayal  does  not  tend  to 
discredit  the  armed  forces. " 

This  "exception  to  an  exception."  as  he 
calls  It,  Intrigues  Eckhardt.  With  his  aides 
Julius  GUckman  and  Chris  Uttie,  both 
lawyers,  he  discusses  the  ConstltuOonal  Is- 
sue.' If  the  Supreme  Cotirt  accepts  Schacht's 
appeal,  he  decides,  he  may  submit  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  arguing  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ing was  unconstitutional  if  the  theatrical 
use  of  an  Army  uniform  must  be  confined  to 
skits  reflecting  credit  on  the  armed  forces. 

The  Schacht  case  Is  one  of  hundreds  that 
come  to  a  Congressman's  attention  every 
year,  making  his  office  a  sort  of  ganglion 
where  the  nerve  fibers  of  governmental  rela- 
tions meet.  The  malls  every  day  are  heavy, 
and  have  been  for  three  years,  with  mlUtary 
problems — mainly  over  the  draft. 

I  asked  Eckhardt  for  other  examples  of 
the  ombudsman's  role.  Prom  the  files  he 
brought  out  several  worn  manlla  folders  con- 
cerning George  Vlncln,  a  Houston  odd-jobs 
man  who  Joined  the  Army  In  1935 — thirty- 
five  years  ago — and  still  seeks  back  pay  for 
false  Imprisonment.  Recently,  Eckhardt 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  what  Is 
perhaps  the  hundredth  letter  In  the  case, 
calling  Vlncln's  "the  most  shocking  bureau- 
cratic abuse  that  has  ever  come  to  my  at- 
tention." Falsely  accused  of  sodomy  while 
In  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  In 
1938.  Vlncln  served  five  years  at  Leavenworth, 
even  though  his  key  accusers  admitted  lying. 
His  thirty-year  effort  to  clear  his  name  and 
collect  back  pay  Is  incomplete:  he  has  a 
pardon  signed  by  President  Johnson,  who 
took  a  personal  interest  In  the  case,  but  still 
lacks  the  back  pay;  and  unless  the  Army 
supports  private  legislation  Eckhardt  has 
Introduced  to  grant  Vlncln  his  back  pay.  It 
vrill  probably  fall.  Vlncln,  Administrative 
Chris  Little  told  me,  once  flew  fr<Mn  Houston 
to  Washington  to  check  on  his  case.  "When 
I  sent  him  down  to  the  Army  Ualson  office 
he  took  one  look  at  the  uniforms  and  fled 
on  the  next  plane." 

Krlstlna  TnUtt.  Eckhardt's  tall  caseworker, 
handles  the  ombudsmanshlp  operation, 
which  ranges  from  cases  as  grim  as  Vlncln's 
to  those  as  comic,  and  as  far  beyond  Eck- 
hardt's miracle-working  power,  as  that  of 
the  mother  who  recently  wrote  to  complain 
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thtA  the  Air  Force  band  would  m  it  accept  her 
son  as  a  French  horn  player.  "I  can  certainly 
understand  your  keen  disappol:itment  that 
your  son  was  not  accepted,"  Eel  :hardt  wrote 
In  a  letter  of  skllU ul  HaUn  Om  )tt-Uke  con- 
solation. "Alter  doing  his  very  biist  to  perfect 
his  skUi  In  the  French  horn,  h!  must  have 
been  crestfallen  that  he  was  n<t  chosen." 

Some  pleas  for  help  run  to  the  bizarre. 
An  Army  enlisted  man  who  has  been  In  and 
out  of  mlUtary  dispensaries  In  the  Far  East 
wrote  to  ask  Eckhardfs  advice  )n  a  drug  to 
restore  his  sexual  powers  to  n<irmal.  As  we 
talked  about  bureaucratic  nix-ups  one 
morning,  a  Houston  lawyer  telep  honed  to  ask 
the  Congressman's  help  In  speed  ,ng  home  the 
body  of  an  oll-rlg  operator  wh  )d  died  of  a 
heart  seizure  In  Libya. 

•His  wife,"  Krlstlna  Truitt  explained, 
'asked  for  an  autopsy,  which  stems  to  have 
thrown  the  Libyan  government  into  an  up- 
roar. She's  waived  the  reque  t,  but  they 
don't  embalm  the  dead  In  LI  sya."  At  the 
Stat«  Department,  Krlstlna  found  an  of- 
fice wholly  concerned  with  American  deaths 
abroad,  which  for  a  HO  cable  i  ee  will  make 
Inquiries,  i  Somewhere  In  the  labyrinth  of 
the  diplomatic  establishment,  ne  speculated 
there  must  be  a  deputy  assist  uit  secretary 
of  state  for  death.) 

Every  Congressman  Is  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other a  guardian  of  the  Danny  Schachts  and 
the  Vlnclna  and  others  who  rui  i  afoul  of  the 
law  or  bureaucracies,  but  I  had  the  feeling 
that  Eckhardfs  ofBce  takes  its  ombudsman- 
ahlp  almost  as  seriously  as  toe  legislative 
process  ItaeU.  From  the  wall  n«ar  Eckhardfs 
desk  stares  down  Eckhardt'i  formidably 
t>earded  great-gre&t-grandf  a1  her,  Robert 
Kleberg,  who  c«me  to  Texas  f  om  Germany 
In  the  1830s,  seeking  he  said  "unbounded 
personal,  religious,  and  political  liberty"  and 
expecting  to  find  "in  Texas,  alove  all  coun- 
tries, the  blessed  land  of  my  most  fervent 
hopes." 

After  lunch  that  day  came  the  lobbyists, 
two  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  i  llscuss  Repre- 
sentaUve  John  Dlngell's  bill  pending  before 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coinmerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Eckhardt  Is  a  member,  to 
curtail  FCC  Ucenslng  of  pay    ielevlsion. 

As  the  staff  removes  the  dishw  and  glasses, 
Eckhardt  expUlns  that  on  an  average  week 
like  this  one  he  may  see  peiihaps  a  doeen 
lobbyists  of  one  kind:  represenltalives  of  rail- 
way unions  who  are  quarrellnfl  among  them- 
selves over  a  bill  to  adjust  flhe  retirement 
fund:  the  pay-televlslon  peopK  ;  the  Quakers, 
who  want  to  enlist  Congresslor  al  help  for  the 
October  15  Moratorium. 

"When  I  came  to  Congress."  he  recalls,  as 
we  wait  for  the  pay-TV  peopl*  i.  "my  first  re- 
action waa.  There's  far  less  lobbying  here 
than  In  the  Texas  legislature. '  But  if  s  only 
subtler — less  obtnisive.  mon  professional. 
You  have  to  make  yotirseU  available  for  It. 
But  It  wasn't  that  way  In  Auiitin.  When  the 
Texas  House  would  adjourn  For  lunch  and 
the  big  doors  would  swing  ojen.  dozens  of 
loboyists  would  swarm  outslle,  waiting  to 
snare  you  for  lunch  if  you'd  go.  I  believe  a 
man  could  go  to  Austin  and  11  ve  off  the  land 
for  the  whole  session.  You  hal  to  hide  from 
them.  I  remember  I  was  eallng  one  night 
with  my  family  at  a  place  In  Atistln.  I  asked 
for  the  check  and  found  If  I  been  paid.  I 
looked  across  the  room  anc  there  was  a 
prominent  lobbyist.  Just  smiling  and  nod- 
ding. He  didn't  even  come  t<  the  table.  "Is 
he  a  friend  of  yours.  Daddy?'  me  of  my  little 
girls  asked. 

"The  first  time  I  ran  for  th  s  Texas  legisla- 
ture— It  vas  1940.  I  was  Just  out  of  law 
school  and  I  got  what  I  ca:i  my  mandate 
from  the  people  to  practice  law  privately — 
old  man  Edmonds  Travis,  a  li  ibbylst  for  sev- 
eral Standard  Oil  subsidiaries  told  me.  'Bob, 
what  you  do  la  you  attack  aU  ihe  venal  Inter- 
csu  except  one.  and  that's  iwbere  you  get 
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your  money.  You  rttacked  them  all."  As  a 
rule,  Capitol  Hill  lobbyists  make  themselves 
scarce,  usually  hole  up  at  the  Hotel  Con- 
gressional. The  key  point  of  contact  is  usual- 
ly between  a  highly  specialized  lobbyist  and 
the  specialized  staff  people  of  a  standing 
committee.  Intimate  friendships  spring  up 
tbere — It's  the  rivet  point.  Friendships  that 
outlast  terms.  They  probably  have  a  greater 
influence  on  legislation,  especially  If  It's 
technical." 

Mr.  Pleter  van  Beek.  who  has  come  to  talk 
with   Eckhardt   about    pay-televlslon,   turns 
out  to  be  a  vice  president  of  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation,  which  makes  the  signal-scram- 
blers for  pay-TV.  An  erect,  Chicago  Dutch- 
man with  darting  eyes,  a  clipped  mousUche, 
and  a  manner  of  precise  speaking  to  go  with 
it.  he  looks  as  if.  transposed  to  the  days  of 
the  BatUe  of  Britain,  he  had  Just  stepped 
from  the  cockpit  of  a  Spitfire.  In  fact,  Mr. 
van  Beek  Is  a  bit  battle-shocked  from  the 
pay-televlslon   wars,   and   he   launches   Into 
a  resigned  and  rather  doleful  history  of  the 
effort   of   pay-TV   to   gain   Ucenslng   by   the 
FCC.  Anticipating  the  point,  Eckhardt  breaks 
In:    "You  really  want  me   to  do  nothing — 
right?  "  Nothing,  that  la,  about  the  Dlngell 
bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, Eckhardt  knows  the  legislation,  which 
the  local  broadcasters  are  pushing  to  fore- 
stall a  potential  competitor.  DlngeU  himself, 
as  Eckhardt  explained  later,  wants  to  reserve 
a  number  of  the  dwlndUng  VHF  frequencies 
for  noncommercial  uses,   but  his  aims  and 
those  of  the  commercial  broadcasters  mesh. 
A  glance  at  Eckhardfs  mall  on  the  subject, 
which    was    plentiful.    Indicated    that    the 
broadcasters  are  waging  a  fairly  strenuous 
campaign  for  the  DlngeU  bUl.  "We  want  to 
put  you   across  to   your  constituents,"   the 
letters  say.  In  effect,  "and  please  drop  in  for 
a  live  interview  next  time  you  are   in  our 
area,  but  be  sure  you  vote  right  on  the  Dln- 
geU blU."  Eckhardt  concludes  the  interview 
with  Mr.  van  Beek  by  saying  that  he  Is   "dis- 
posed" to  vote  against  the  bUl,  a  way  Con- 
gressmen have  of  signUylng  hope  without  air- 
tight commitment. 

Eckhardt  Is  a  do-it-yourself  man  when  it 
comes  to  bUl  drafting,  which  Is  unusual  in  a 
chamber  where  It  is  admitted  that  too  much 
legislation  Is  either  written  or  rewritten  un- 
der the  Influence  of  specialized  lobbies.  In 
recent  months,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  stiddenly  developed  for  the  first  time  the 
practice  of  cosponsorlng  legislation,  too, 
which  means  that  there  Is  a  constant  fiood 
of  bills  begging  for  every  Congressman's  sig- 
nature, whether  he  knows  what's  In  the  bUl 
or  not. 

Eckhardt  has  a  philosophy  about  writing 
legislation.  "For  Instance,"  he  said,  "Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society  legislation  suffered 
m  some  cases  from  the  fact  that  he  Is  what 
I  call  a  legislative  entrepreneur— result- 
oriented — not  a  craftsman.  Too  little  of  that 
legislation  was  governed  by  a  firm  view  of 
what  a  bin  Is  supposed  to  accomplish,  and 
how. 

"Look,  for  example,  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and. 
say  the  Wagner  Act,  which  was  modeled  on  a 
functioning  New  York  law.  Congressional 
acts,  like  the  common  law,  ought  to  move 
carefully  from  precedent  to  precedent. 

"But  I"m  the  first  to  admit  that  it  lsn"t  easy 
to  be  a  good  legislative  craftsman— not  with 
twenty  thousand  or  so  bills  coming  Into  the 
House  every  year.  That's  why  the  committees 
are  up  here  are  so  important.  To  survive 
them,  a  bill  must  gain  the  attention  of  a 
committee  and  surviving  a  committee  means 
passing  muster  with  men  whove  spent  a 
lot  of  time  mastering  the  details  of  taxa- 
tion, say,  or  trade  regtilatlon,  or  Judicial 
procedure." 

("One  thing  you  ought  to  say  about  the 
House,"  I  was  toM   by   one  of  Ickbardfa 


colleagues  as  we  marched  through  the  cavern- 
ous corridor  that  Joins  the  office  buildings  to 
the  House  chamber,  '"is  that  a  man's  com- 
mittee work  la  his  Ufe  here.  If  he's  serious. 
The  real  legislative  craftsmen  are  in  this 
house.  Time  Is  so  short  that  when  someone 
is  allowed  to  speak  he  usually  has  something 
to  say — not  like  the  Senate,  where  you  might 
hear  almost  any  Senator  talking  In  a  half- 
assed  way  about  almost  any  subject.  You 
won't  often  hear  It  over  here.  Too  little 
time. ") 

Too  Kttle  time;  too  many  members.  Dtirlng 
a  week  of  prowling  through  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  talking  with  Bob  Eck- 
hardt about  his  Job,  these  are  the  constant 
refrains.  Because  of  them,  the  House  Is  a 
pyramid  resting  on  Its  apex,  where  legisla- 
tion Is  usually  marked  pass  or  fall  at  a  nar- 
row, closely  confined  level.  During  the  week 
I  visited  in  Room  1741,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee was  meeting  almost  every  morning  to 
complete  the  drafting  of  a  complicated  piece 
of  airport  legislation,  and  although  the  ses- 
sions were  closed.  Its  flnal  action  and  vote 
would  almost  certainly  determine  the  blUs 
fate  on  the  House  floor.  ""Back  In  Texas,"  Eck- 
hardt told  me,  "a  committee  report  might  be 
overthrown  or  not — nobody  thought  very 
much  about  It.  Here"8  almost  never."  In  the 
House  conveyor  belt  for  legislation,  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  defer  to  each  other,  com- 
mittees to  subcommlttes,  chairmen  to  sub- 
committee chairmen,  and  the  House  as  a 
whole  with  very  few  exceptions  to  Its  com- 
mittees. Often  bills  come  to  the  floor  under 
so-called  ""closed  rules,'"  with  amendments 
barred.  Democratic  In  theory,  the  legislative 
process  Is  elitist  In  practice. 

Bob  Eckhardt,  who  brought  an  expert 
knowledge  of  federal  labor  law  to  the  House, 
concentrates  In  the  field  but  doesn't  confine 
himself  to  It.  I  sat  In  late  one  afternoon 
as  he  and  hU  aides.  GUckman  and  Little, 
chewed  over  Eckhardfs  "consumer-class-ac- 
tlon  "  bin,  a  piece  of  legislation  reflecting  his 
passion  for  the  fine  polnte  of  federalism, 
combined  with  his  Interest  In  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

"Today, "  he  told  me,  "It  costs  the  average 
consumer  of,  say,  a  defective  box  of  break- 
fast cereal  so  much  In  legal  fees  that  It  would 
be  silly  to  sue  the  company  that  made  It.  But 
If  a  number  of  similarly  defrauded  customers 
could  pool  their  resources  and  bring  a  suit 
under  the  more  Uberal  federal  class-action 
rules,  maybe  some  redress  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

"The  victimized  consimier  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  to  court  and  collect  when  he's  vic- 
timized by  fraud,  but  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion wlU  enable  him  to  do  so  as  elegantly  as 
possible — without  cluttering  the  law.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  It  without  writing  a 
whole  new  federal  law  of  deceit."  (Eckhardfs 
federalist  fastidiousness  drips  from  every 
word.) 

"But  Isn't  the  problem  really  that  the 
courts  would  construe  the  law  too  narrow- 
ly, rather  than  too  broadly?"  asks  Chris 
Little. 

"Maybe, "  Eckhardt  concedes,  "but  If  we 
define  deceit  too  broadly  the  blU  wouldn't 
pass  anyway.  If d  be  like  a  Nixon  program- 
all  good  Intention  and  no  action." 

By  6:30  p.m.  the  House  has  usually  ad- 
journed and  most  of  the  staff  have  left.  Eck- 
hardt. Utile,  and  Gllckman  end  the  day  by 
deciding  that  Gllckman  will  continue  to 
consult  with  Senator  Tydlngs'  office,  which  is 
also  Interested  In  the  class-action  legisla- 
tion for  consvuners,  seeking  to  pool  their  ef- 
forts m  a  definiUon  of  fraud  large 
enough  to  Incorporate  state  laws  but 
narrow  enough  to  oblige  Eckhardfs  fed- 
eralist qualms.  A  version  of  the  blU 
was  introduced  In  May  1969,  and  If  Eck- 
hardt and  his  cosponsors  are  lucky  either  the 
Commerce  or  the  Judiciary  Committee  or 
both  will  arrange  hearings  for  the  bUl.  Only 
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then,  months  after  the  first  discussions  and 
possibly  Jostled  by  seyeral  competing  bUls, 
would  It  reach  the  full  light  of  legislative 
conflict  as  most  Americans  see  It  and  under- 
stand It.  But  In  the  House,  that  would  be  the 
end,  not  the  beginning. 


SENATORS  MISSTAXma  THE  FACTS 


HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  nifmssEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Tuesday  night,  five  liberal  Senators  ap- 
peared on  nationwide  television  to  urge 
popular  support  for  their  attempt  to  cut 
off  funds  for  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  They 
said  'Vietnamization  is  not  working,  that 
the  President's  action  in  Cambodia  is  an 
admission  of  failure,  and  that  we  must 
unilaterally  and  immediately  pull  out  of 
the  entire  area. 

They  are  misstating  the  facts. 

First.  'Vietnamization  has  proven  in- 
creasingly productive.  One-hundred  fif- 
teen thousand  of  our  troops  have  already 
come  home,  and  the  President  has  an- 
noimced  the  withdrawal  of  150,000  more. 
In  addition.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
has  indicated  that  1  year  from  now  there 
will  be  no  American  forces  in  Vietnam 
on  a  combat  status. 

In  our  struggle  to  end  this  war.  while 
leaving  the  Vietnamese  people  the  means 
and  ability  to  defend  themselves,  I  be- 
lieve the  Vietnamization  program  has 
proven  a  strong  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

On  television.  Senator  McOovxkh's 
group  also  said  the  Cambodia  action  was 
not  necessary  for  continued  withdrawal. 

They  are  wrong. 

Can  they  really  Justify  the  situation 
which  existed  before  this  operation?  For 
5  years  the  Communists  have  used  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia  to  rest,  resupply, 
and  retrain  their  troops.  For  5  years  they 
have  used  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  to 
fire  upon  our  men,  yet  American  men 
had  no  right  to  defend  themselves.  In  so 
mcmy  words,  these  sanctuaries  not  only 
prolonged  the  war  and  made  Vietnamiza- 
tion much  more  difBcult,  but  they  were 
a  constant  threat  to  the  life  of  every 
American  in  Vietnam. 

This  we  could  not  allow.  The  safety  of 
our  remaining  forces  and  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  depended  on  our  actions 
In  Cambodia — an  action  taken  not  alone, 
but  in  concert  with  the  army  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Let  us  look  at  what  that  action  has  ac- 
complished. Preliminary  reports  indi- 
cate our  combined  forces  have  seized 
7.540  weapons.  2.499  tons  of  rice,  over 
22,000  rockets  and  mortar  rounds.  8,500.- 
000  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition, 
and  12  tons  of  medical  supplies.  Over 
3.300  enemy  bunkers  have  been  destroyed 
and  178  vehicles  hare  beec  captured  or 
destroyed. 

The  supplies  already  confiscated  could 
have  e<iulpped  three  enemy  battalions. 
The  food  alone  would  have  fed  6.000 
Vietcong  soldiers  for  1  year — a  year  in 
which  they  could  have  brought  death 
and  destruction  to  thousands  of  Amer- 
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loans  and  South  Vietnamese,  always  re- 
treating into  their  privileged  sancutary 
in  Cambodia. 

Every  American  wants  peace.  But.  we 
must  achieve  a  peace  which  will  lEist,  not 
one  simply  leading  to  more  war,  either 
in  Asia  or  anywhere  else.  I  believe  our 
temporary  operations  in  Cambodia  will 
bring  us  closer  to  that  goal.  I  know  that 
President  Nixon  seeks  such  a  world  of 
peace  with  every  ounce  of  his  strength. 
I  hope  he  is  successful — despite  his 
critics — for  all  of  our  sakes. 


THE  LEGITIMATE  ROLE  OP 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


or   ILXXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday.  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon's  Cambodian 
decision  has  prompted  a  rash  of  congres- 
sional response,  reaction,  rhetoric,  and 
resolutions,  most  of  which  have  been 
well  intentioned,  yet  some  of  which  have 
been  ill  advised.  What  is  basically  at  issue 
here  is  the  proper  constitutional  role  of 
the  Congress  vis-a-vis  the  executive  on 
decisions  affecting  war  and  peace.  Most 
will  agree  that  over  the  years  there  has 
been  an  erosion  in  the  war  jwwers  of  the 
legislative  branch  and  an  inversely  pro- 
portional growth  in  the  powers  of  the 
executive  branch.  It  may  be  argued  that 
this  trend  is  necessitated  by  the  realities 
of  oiu"  nuclear  age  and  the  need  for  rapid 
response  in  times  of  crisis.  But  it  may 
also  be  argued  that  the  Congress  has 
abdicated  too  much  of  its  responsibility 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  restore  a 
proper  and  realistic  balance  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  in 
matters  involving  the  commitment  of 
American  troops  abroad. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  question  of 
how  best  to  restore  this  balance  without 
creating  a  constitutional  crisis  and  with- 
out placing  unrealistic  limitations  and 
restrictions  on  the  President.  I  think  that 
most  will  agree  that  the  President  must 
be  allowed  some  flexibility  and  freedom 
if  he  is  to  function  effectively  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  reasonable  men  who  would  seri- 
ously advocate  tying  the  President's 
hands  while  he  is  attempting  to  extri- 
cate our  troops  from  South  Vietnam  in  a 
safe  and  honorable  manner.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  growing  expectation  In 
Congress  that  the  President  should  con- 
sult with  us  before  making  any  future 
commitments  of  this  nature.  I  think  such 
an  expectation  is  both  reasonable  and 
realistic  and  is  in  keeping  with  our  dele- 
gated responsibilities  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

On  UsLj  5,  the  Washington  Post  edl- 
torialiaed  against  Imposing  unrealistic 
limitations  on  the  President's  flexibility. 
Instead  It  proposed  that  the  Congress, 
"adopt  a  national  policy  of  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  leaving  the  timing  of  the 
exit  flexible  so  that  our  forces  there 
would  encounter  a  minimum  of  danger 
and  a  ▼acuum  would  not  be  created  over- 
night." The  Post  went  on  to  editorialiae: 
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If  these  issues  are  sincerely  debated,  we 
suspect  that  Congress  wiU  go  on  record  In 
favor  of  a  fiexible  withdrawal  poUcy,  as  In- 
deed, the  Nixon  administration  did  before 
the  recent  escalation  fever  set  In.  In  any 
event.  Congress  ought  to  be  shaping  the  na- 
tional purpose.  If  It  Is  going  to  reclaim  the 
war  power  previously  relinquished  to  the 
President,  It  has  an  obligation  to  take  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  responslbUlty  for  the 
course  that  Is  to  be  pursued. 

The  Post  editorial  concluded  by  pos- 
ing the  question: 

Can  It  (the  Congress)  only  kibitz  and 
flounder,  or  can  It  assume  a  positive  role  and 
an  honest  responsibility  In  shaping  a  na- 
tional policy? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  point  is  well 
taken.  This  Is  no  time  for  the  Congress 
to  simply  assume  a  negative  role  by  at- 
tacking the  Presidency  and  thereby  risk- 
ing a  constitutional  crisis.  Instead  we 
should  be  seizing  upon  this  opportunity 
to  exert  a  positive  influence  and  assum- 
ing our  honest  responsibility  in  shaping 
a  national  policy.  This  is  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  do  through  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutions  595  and  610  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  there  are  over  30 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  either 
Introduced  or  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion. The  thrust  of  the  resolution  is 
threefold  in  nature:  First,  it  would  put 
the  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
national  policy  of  continued  American 
troop  withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam; 
second,  it  would  put  the  Congress  on 
record  In  favor  of  a  national  policy  of 
avoiding  a  wider  war  in  Southeast  Asia ; 
and  finally,  it  would  put  the  Congress  on 
record  as  reaffirming  its  constitutional 
responsibility  of  consultation  with  the 
President  on  grave  national  decisions  af- 
fecting war  and  pesice. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  the  type  of  responsible  and  positive 
approach  which  the  Congress  can  and 
should  take  at  this  time.  It  is  in  no  way 
Intended  as  a  rebuke  of  the  President; 
rather,  it  is  Congress'  way  of  expressing 
a  willingness  to  reassert  its  constitution- 
al prerogatives  and  to  define  national 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  the 
American  people  want  and  expect  us  to 
act  in  such  a  forceful,  positive,  and  re- 
sponsible manner  at  this  time. 

Last  Friday,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  James  Reston  said  the  following: 

There  are  legislators,  of  course,  who  want 
him  to  get  out  now  and  some  others  who 
want  to  Impose  a  deadline  of  a  year  or  eight- 
een months  for  total  withdrawal,  but  they 
do  not  have  the  vot«s.  "The  majority  is  mere- 
ly trying  to  redress  the  balance,  leaving  the 
President  reasonable  freedom  of  action,  and 
guaranteeing  the  Congress  the  right  of  con- 
sultation and  limited  controL 

Jtlr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  the  Inten- 
tion of  my  resolution.  &nd  I  would  wel- 
come the  support  of  my  colleagues.  At 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  I  include  a  copy 
of  my  resolution  along  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  and  the  Reston 
column  to  which  I  haye  alluded: 

CONCtTKRXNT     RBSOLTJTIOIf 

Wbereas  the  ConstltuUon  of  th*  United 
StatM  expressly  delecates  to  the  Ooogress 
tlm  pow«r  "to  dMlar*  War~  and  "to  make 
Bole*  for  the  Government  and  BcgoUtlaa 
of  ^J*"  land  and  naval  foccaa,**  and  expiMaly 
A.i«)pf.  to  th*  Pnctdettt  at  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  act  as  "Commander 
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In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navj  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  when  called  Into  tlje  actual  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States":  and 
Whereas  the  President  Is 
tlonal  policy  designed  to  brlnf 
end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  f 
drawal   of   American    troops, 
ductlon    In    the     level    of 
through  negotiations;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has 
drawn    over    115.000   American 
South    Vietnam    and   hu   an 
for  the  withdrawal  of  an 
troops  to  be  completed  durlnf 
1971:    and  has  pledged  to    "^ 
than    150,000  troops  over   the 
progress  is  made  on  the 
and  has  reaffirmed   "this 
ceptance   of    eventual,    total 
American  tiroops"  from  South 

Whereas  the  President  has 
"progress   In   training   suid 
Vietnamese  forces  has  subj 
our  original  expectations";  and 

Whereas  the  President  has 
American  people  that  "we  sha 
war"  In  Southeast  Asia:  Nov 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of 
(the  Senate  concurring \ .  Th^t 
hereby  declares  that  it  Is  the 
that  American  troop  withdrawals 
Vietnam  shall  continue  In 
pressed  Intention  of  the 
the  Congress  fully  supporU 
President  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  Th^t 
bereby  declares  that  it  is  that 
to  avoid  enlarging  the  preseu 
the   neighboring  states  of 
Thailand  or  North  Vietnam 

Be  it  further  resolved,  Thit 
hereby  reaJBrms.  accepts  and 
ercla«    Its    Constitutional    r«  \ . 
consultation  with  the  Preside  m 
ters.    now    and    henceforth 
national  decisions  of  war  a 
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expect  that.  In 


Senators    Mc- 
Hughes  Is  too 


The  country  has  a  right  to 
the  present  emergency.  Congress  will  do 
something  more  than  fxilmjnate  or  merely 
spin  Its  wheels,  or  just  say  no.  E>esplte  the 
deep  concern  that  is  felt  on  Capitol  Hill  over 
the  widening  of  the  war  in  Ibdochina,  many 
of  those  who  are  most  crltlcjal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  talk  nonsense ;  when  they  get 
around  to  what  should  be  |  done.  Congress 
should  Indeed  be  getting  Inti  the  act.  not  In 
the  role  of  a  kibitzer,  or  a  vindictive  nay- 
Bayer,  but  In  that  of  a  responsible  national 
policy-making  body. 

The  course  advocated  b 
Govern,  Hatfield.  Ooodell  ai 
reckless  for  serious  consldemtlon  Congress 
they  say,  "must  either  legislate  the  conflict 
by  declaring  war  or  veto  an<l  end  it."  To  de- 
clare war  in  the  present  situation  would,  in 
our  view,  be  akin  to  madne«s,  as  these  four 
gentlemen  doubtless  would  agree.  It  would 
commit  the  nation  to  use  of  all  Ita  mili- 
tary, economic  and  moral  resources  In  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  world  wh*re  our  interesu 
are  tangential  and  our  mllilary  reach  is  al- 
ready overextended.  It  woul^  risk  the  possi- 
bility of  involvement  with  |x}th  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  without  Serving  any  im- 
perative national  purpose.  Itj  would  Imbed  us 
in  concrete  when  what  we  need  is  room  for 
flexibility. 

No  doubt  the  real  purppse  of  the  Mc- 
Oovem-Hatfleld-Ooodell-Huf hes  foursome  is 
to  focus  attention  on  their  alternative  of 
vetoing  and  «»"<«"g  the  war.  But  ending  a  war 
Is  not  aceompUabed  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or 
ft  denial  of  toaomj.  Wltb  o^^  men  still  fac- 
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ing  an  enemy  in  many  different  areas  of 
South  Vietnam,  in  Laos,  and  now  Cambodia, 
no  rational  Congress  is  going  to  tell  them  to 
fight  no  more.  And  It  would  be  scarcely  less 
calamltlous  to  declare  that  no  funds  could 
be  spent  in  connection  with  that  conflict 
after  December  31. 

Congress  could,  however,  adopt  a  national 
policy  of  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  leaving 
the  timing  of  the  exit  flexible  so  that  our 
forces  there  would  encounter  a  minimum  of 
danger  and  a  vacuum  would  not  be  created 
overnight.  We  should  like  to  see  Congress 
debate  and  act  on  such  a  policy.  It  would 
necessarily  have  to  face  some  vital  questions. 
How  Important  is  continental  Southeast  Asia 
to  our  larger  international  policies?  Does 
Vietnam  have  any  vital  relation  to  our  na- 
tional security?  Just  what  is  a  "Just  peace" 
and  have  we  the  capacity  to  Induce  or  im- 
pose or  maintain  It?  What  right  do  we  have 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  the  arbiter  of  the  fu- 
ture of  that  area?  At  what  point  might  It  be 
said  that  we  have  accomplished  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  us? 

If  these  issues  are  sincerely  debated,  we 
suspect  that  Congress  will  go  on  record  In 
favor  of  a  flexible  withdrawal  policy,  as  In- 
deed, the  Nixon  administration  did  before 
the  recent  escalation  fever  set  In.  In  any 
event.  Congress  ought  to  be  shaping  the  na- 
tional purpose.  If  It  is  going  to  reclaim  the 
war  power  previously  relinquished  to  the 
President,  It  has  an  obligation  to  take  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
course  that  Is  to  be  pursued. 

In  the  face  of  this  great  need  for  a  re- 
shaping of  national  policy,  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  walked  Into 
a  trap  of  its  own  making  by  demanding  an 
audience  with  Mr.  Nixon  and  reacted  in  petty 
fashion  to  the  President's  clever  counter -sug- 
gestion that  the  Senate  committee  meet  him 
Jointly  with  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Foreign  Relations  had  a  right  to  try 
for  a  separate  meeting.  But  no  treaty  Is  un- 
der discussion.  So  the  President  has  an  equal 
right  to  argue  that  the  subject  of  such  a  ses- 
sion ought  to  be  the  broad  national  policy 
of  liquidating  the  war  In  an  orderly  fashion, 
and  that  this  concerns  the  House  and  the 
country  as  much  as  It  does  the  Senate. 

The  time  has  come  for  discussion  of  a 
comprehensive  policy — not  for  petty  bicker- 
ing or  jurisdictional  squabbles.  There  seems 
to  be  much  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the 
President's  action  has  placed  blm  on  trial  in 
the  court  of  public  opinion,  and  Congress 
Is  no  less  on  trial  in  its  own  sphere.  Can  It 
only  kibitz  and  flounder,  or  can  it  asstmie 
a  positive  role  and  an  honest  responsibility 
in  shaping  a  national  policy? 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  15,  1970) 

Washington:   President  and  Congress — 

A   Limtted   Battle 

(By  JaoMs  Reston) 

Washinoton.  May  14, — It  is  clear  now 
that  there  Is  a  determined  move  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  in  the  Senate,  to  limit 
the  President's  warmaking  powers  by  deny- 
ing him  funds  to  carry  on  the  Indochina 
war  as  he  pleases. 

This  Is  taking  the  form  of  legislation  in 
the  Senate  to  cut  off  money  for  U.S.  military 
operations  In  Cambodia  after  June  30,  to 
repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  which  the 
Johnson  Administration  used  as  the  legal 
basis  for  its  activities  in  Vietnam,  and  to  set 
limits  on  the  amount  of  military  equipment 
the  Pentagon  can  declare  "excess"  and  trans- 
fer to  other  countries. 

More  than  likely.  President  Nixon  will 
avoid  a  constitutional  crisis  on  this  Issue. 
He  has  already  committed  himself  to  get  all 
U.S.  troops  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end  of 
next  month.  He  doesn't  need  the  authority  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  be  can  live  with  lUnita  on  bis  au- 
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thorlty  to  transfer  surplus  arms  to  other 
nations. 

Besides,  he  has  enough  trouble  on  other 
fronts  without  taking  on  a  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  whose  votes  he  needs  for  his 
economic  and  social  programs  at  home.  In- 
deed, he  Is  rapidly  finding  himself  roughly 
in  the  dilemma  of  Pierre  Mendes-France, 
who  had  to  face  the  decision  to  withdraw  the 
French  army  from  Indochina  or  the  pros- 
pect of  not  being  able  to  govern. 

Similarly,  even  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  J.  William  Ful- 
brlght,  and  the  other  antiwar  Senators  know 
that  they  will  lose  If  they  try  to  press  too 
hard  for  limitations  on  the  President's  Com- 
mander-in-Chief powers.  They  want  the 
troops  out  of  Cambodia  within  a  few  weeks 
and  out  of  Vietnam  on  a  faster  schedule 
than  presently  planned,  and  in  the  present 
mood  of  the  country,  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House,  they  may  be  able  to  achieve 
both  alms  without  a  divisive  constitutional 
battle. 

REDRESSING   THE    BALANCE 

What  is  happening  here  is  another  of  those 
historic  tussles  to  keep  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  President's  power  to  act  effec- 
tively and  Congress's  power  to  Influence  or 
control  his  actions.  Since  the  Invention  of 
the  atom  bombs  and  the  intercontinental 
ballastlc  missile,  decisive  warmaking  power 
has  swung  to  the  President. 

These  devilish  devices.  In  the  hands  of  a 
nation  which  had  proclaimed  its  hostility  to 
the  United  States,  made  the  Congress  realize 
that  the  U.S.  could  be  attacked  and  even 
destroyed  before  the  Congress  could  ever  vote, 
let  alone  debate,  a  declaration  of  war.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  readily  gave  over  the  power  to 
act  quickly  and  secretly  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tives, who  have  been  using  it  and  adding  to 
It. 

President  Truman  did  not  seek  the  author- 
ity of  the  Congress  for  his  intervention  In  the 
Korean  War.  President  Johnson  took  the 
country  into  the  Vietnam  war  almost  by 
stealth.  He  decided  when  to  enlarge  the 
American  expeditionary  force,  when  to  bomb 
and  where,  and  when  to  stop  the  bombing — 
with  results  that  increasingly  convinced  the 
Congress   that   it  had  given   up  too  much. 

In  short,  the  swing  back  in  Congress  has 
been  coming  on  for  quite  a  while.  When 
President  Nixon  challenged  the  Senate's  right 
to  consent  to  his  nominations  of  Judges 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Senate  struck  him  down  twice. 
And  when  he  invaded  Cambodia  without 
consulting  Congress,  revolt  was  on. 

One  of  the  odd  things  about  this  is  that 
the  movement  to  cut  back  the  President's 
warmaking  powers  Is  now  being  led,  not  by 
the  conservatives,  who  historically  have 
sought  to  limit  Presidential  authority,  but 
by  the  liberals,  who  since  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's day,  have  approved  more  and  more 
Presidential  power. 

LIMITED    OBJECTIVE 

This  present  controversy,  however, .should 
not  be  exaggerated.  Most  of  the  President's 
critics  have  a  limited  objective.  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
going  to  be  in  the  White  House  for  over  two- 
and-a-half  years  at  least.  The  aim  is  not  to 
paralyze  him,  but  to  limit  his  power  to  in- 
vade countries  on  his  personal  whim,  to 
keep  him  to  his  promise  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  commit  him 
not  to  go  off  on  more  military  adventures 
without  consultation. 

There  are  legislators,  of  course,  who  want 
him  to  get  out  now  and  some  others  who 
want  to  impose  a  deadline  of  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  for  total  withdrawal,  but 
they  do  not  have  the  votes.  The  majority  is 
merely  trying  to  redress  the  balance,  leaving 
the  President  reasonable  freedom  of  action, 
and  guaranteeing  the  Congress  the  right  ot 
consultation  and  limited  control. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mbtcalt)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  as  we  draw  nigh  to  Thee 
In  prayer  we  are  drawn  nearer  to  one  an- 
other in  common  supplications  and  com- 
mon needs.  Thou  knowest  our  innermost 
longings.  Preserve  us  from  discourage- 
ment or  de^Mdr.  DeUver  us  from  fears 
which  darken  our  days  and  dwarf  our 
powers. 

Enshrine  Thy  spirit  In  our  inmost 
being.  In  our  weakness  Thou  art  our 
strength;  in  our  darkness  Thou  art  our 
light;  in  our  restlessness  Thou  art  our 
peace ;  in  our  sorrows  Thou  art  our  con- 
solation; in  our  bewilderment  Thou  art 
our  hope.  Lead  us  through  the  clouds  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty  to  the  hilltop 
of  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

Hear  our  prayer,  in  Christ's  name. 
Amen.  

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sion  of  the  prayer  twnorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yoxmc) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  18,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pending  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
who  Is  to  be  recognized  at  this  time,  and 
with  the  Senate's  permission,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  unanimous-consent 
requests. 

The  ACrXNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  imtil  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OP  OHIO   ON  TO- 
MORROW 
Mr.  MANSFISD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

Biuuitmoua  oonaoit  that  at  the  condu- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NA-nONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  to  the  National  Science 
Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  871.  876,  and  877. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  state  the  first  measure. 


PUBLIC    BROADCASTINO 
FINANCING  ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3558).  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  continued 
flnanHng  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lie  Broadcasting  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Cooimittee  on  Cam.' 


merce  with  an  amendment  on  page  2. 
after  line  11,  Insert  a  new  section,  u 
follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  399  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  Inserttng  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  399."  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(b)  In  order  to  assure  compliance  with 
this  section  and  with  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  requiring  fair  treatment  of  mat- 
ters in  the  public  interest,  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  require  that  broadcast  sta- 
Uons  which  receive  assistance  tinder  this 
title  (1)  keep  records,  including  audio  re- 
cordings, for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  of 
each  program  broadcast  which  Involves  an 
Issue  of  public  Importance,  and  (2)  furnish 
such  records  to  the  Commission  at  its  re- 
quest. The  Commission  shall  make  such  rec- 
ords available  to  the  public  at  the  request- 
ing party's  cost  under  such  circumstances 
and  conditions  as  may  be  reasonable  and 
appropriate." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-869),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

PtrmPOSE   OP  THE  BUX 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
which  was  created  by  the  PubUc  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  19«7,  Is  a  federaUy  chartered,  inde- 
pendent, nonprofit  corporation  whose  man- 
date Is  to  encourage  and  faclUtate  expansion 
amd  development  of  noncommercial  broad- 
casting, and  to  promote  diversity  In  that 
medium.  Dtiring  Its  short  life-span,  the 
Corporation  has  begun  to  fulfill  Its  purpose. 

When  the  original  legislation  was  enacted, 
(9  million  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  come  into  be- 
ing. This  was  intended  to  be  "seed  money" 
pending  a  long-range  financing  plan  to  be 
submitted  by  the  administration.  To  date, 
however,  neither  the  present  Administration 
nor  Its  predecessor  has  submitted  such  a 
plan. 

MeanwhUe,  with  the  $5  mllUon  which  was 
ultimately  appropriated  In  October  1968, 
and  the  Uttle  over  $3  mllU(»  contributed 
from  private  sources,  the  Corporation  be- 
came operational. 

Since  the  initial  authorlEaUon  for  fund- 
ing the  Corporation  was  for  on*  year  only. 
It  was  necessary  foe  the  Ooagnm  to  au- 
thorise  another  appropriation  the  foUowlng 
fiscal  year.  That  authorlzaUon  which  was  for 
flacal  year  1070  was  $20  mllUon  and  ulti- 
mately sis  mllllcm  of  that  amount  was 
appropriated. 

In  an  attempt  to  give  the  Corporation  more 
stability  and  better  enable  it  to  plan  longer- 
term  projects,  8.  8668  would  authorise  an- 
nual appropriatlona  for  the  Corporation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
jtm  1971,  1972,  and  1973. 

Tb  create  an  inoenUre  for  support  of  the 
Corporation  from  non-Federal  sources,  part 
of  tbe  anthcrtxed  appropriation  of  addittonil 
tonda  in  each  ot  those  tbree  fiscal  years 
would  be  uaed  for  FMeral  matrhlng — on  a 
dollar  tot  d<Mlar  harts  nf  non-Federal  oon- 
mboUana  to  tbe  Oocpontlon. 

Til*  bm  would  Bot  astrnd  that  prorlslon 
of  tbe  praaent  law  irtUiA  Umlta  grants  or 
contracts  to  any  on*  statlaB,  or  for  any  on* 
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project  to  $250,000  for  n8ca|  years  1969  and 
1970. 

Finally,  as  amended,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
scribe  regulations  to  requlri 
stations  which  receive  assistance 
II  of  the  Public  Broadcastini 
records  Including  audio  rec<  rdlng 
sonable  period  of  time  of  eacl  i 
cAst  which   involves  au  issue 
portance.  and  (2)  furnish  su  rh 
Commission    at    its    request 
slon  would  make  such  reccrds 
the    public   at    the    requestjng 
under  such  circumstances 
may  be  reasonable  and  apprt^pri 


BACKCROONI 


The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
embodies  the  bold  and  imasinative  concept 
of  an  independent,  nonprof  t  corporation  to 
assist  in  developing  a  vital  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  sys  tem. 

Created  by  the  Public  BrcEidcasting  Act  of 
1967.  It  is  a  federally  charteied.  Independent, 
nonprofit  corporation  who&j  mandate  is  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  th»  expansion  and 
development  of  noncommercial  broadcasting 
and  program  diversity  In  th  it  medium 

The    Board    of    Directors 
members,  appointed  by  the 
the  advice  and  consent  of 
more  than  eight  may  be  mei^bers  of  the  same 
political  p«u-ty.  AU  are  distinguished  Amerl 
cans,  from  the  business,  bioadcast 
and  educational  sectors  of  iiur  society.' 

Although  chartered  on  Nsvember  7.  1967, 
the  Corporation  was  not  incorporated  until 
March  27.  1968,  two  weeks 


confirmed  its  Board  of  Direc'  ors 


With  limited  financing  it 


a   first   priority, 
educational  sta- 


themselves.   This 
has  invited  edu- 


ward  boldly  and  vigorously  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  In  do- 
ing so  it  has  concentrated  lis  efforts  in  four 
main  areas. 

The  Corporation  has  as 
sought  to  strengthen  local 
tlons  by  making  general  slipport  grants  to 
them.  In  1969.  120  llcen>ees  were  given 
grants  of  tlO.OOO  each  to  apply  to  purposes 
identified  by  the  stations 
year.  1970.  the  Corporation 
cational  radio  and  televisloii  stations  to  ap- 
ply for  a  total  of  W  5  mlIlio|i  in  general  sup- 
port funds. 

In  addition  to  these  grknts.  a  separate 
program  has  been  establish  kI  to  assist  indl- 
Tidual  stations  in  the  production  of  broad- 
cast material  for  use  locally  and  where  ap- 
propriate, for  distribution 
system  on  a  national  basis. 

In  recognition  of  its  stati  tory  direction  to 
assist  In  the  establishment 
of  <»ie  or  more  systems  ot 
tor  the   distribution   of  edjcatlonal   broad- 
cast programs,  the  Corporal  ion  has  been  In- 
strumental In  establishing 
Public  Broadcasting  SerTlc«. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Service  which  Is 
a  nonprofit  orgsuilzatlon  Mil  manage  the 
national  distribution  of  ptograma  utilizing 
the  system  of  lines  provid^  by  AT&T  and 
supplementing  that  system!  where  necessary 
by  providing  stations  with  copies  of  video- 
tapes. Five  of  Its  nlne-m^  board  of  di- 
rectors have  been  selected  by  the  stations 
themselves,  thus  assuring  ^at  the  point  of 
view  and  interests  of  the  {Stations  will  be 
adequately  reflected. 
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>Tbe  present  Board  of  directors  and  the 
expiration  dates  of  their  terms  of  ofBce  are: 
Frank  Pace,  Jr..  Chalrman-?-1974;  Roeooe  C. 
CarroU — 1970;  Saul  Haas — 11970:  Krlch  Lelns- 
dort — 1970:  John  D.  Rockefeller  m— 1970; 
Frank  B.  Schooley — 1970;  Joseph  A.  Belme — 
1973;  Michael  A.  Oammlno,  Jr.— 1973;  Oreta 
Cvilp  Hobby — 1972;  Joseph  D.  Htighes — 1973; 
Carl  S.  Sanden — 1073;  Bob«rt  S.  Bonjamln— 
1074;  Jack  J.  Vale&tl— 197«:  Jamea  B.  KU- 
lUo.  Jr.— 1974:  Albort  L.  Cole— 1974. 


While  the  final  form  of  this  interconnec- 
tion system  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
present  plants  call  for  a  dedicated  network 
of  lines  connecting  66  points  serving  166 
stations  on  a  full  time  basis. 

The  Corporation  has  also  been  devoting 
considerable  effort  to  augmenting  the  na- 
tional inventory  of  programs  available  for 
station  use  so  that  these  stations  may  have 
access  to  programs  of  diversity  and  excel- 
lence. 

It  has  supported  production  of  "Sesame 
Street."  a  program  for  prpschool  children 
which  received  a  Peabody  Award  for  its  imag- 
inative use  of  television  in  teaching.  This 
program  is  being  seen  by  five  or  six  million 
preschool  children  from  two  to  five  years  of 
age.  And  the  1970-71  season  will  see  150  new 
hour-long  segments  broadcast  over  thirty 
weeks  of  dally  programming  beginning  Octo- 
ber 19. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  "Sesame 
Street."  the  Children's  Television  Workshop 
which  produces  It  has  begun  a  feasibility 
study  looking  toward  the  production  of  a 
daily  half-hour  serial  which  will  focus  on 
the  subject  of  reading  for  the  7-10  year  old 
age  group. 

The  Corporation  has  also  been  a  significant 
supporter  of  program  production  by  Na- 
tional Educational  Television  (NET)  which 
produces  five  hours  of  programs  a  week.  The 
"Pcffsythe  Saga"  was  one  program  seen 
through  the  efforts  of  NET  which  obtained 
the  rights  to  show  the  series  in  the  United 
States. 

Aid  has  also  t>een  given  for  national  pro- 
grams produced  by  individual  stations  such 
as  "The  Advocates,"  produced  Jointly  by  the 
educational  stations  in  Boston  and  Los 
Angeles. 

In  addition  to  financing  or  assisting  in 
the  financing  of  new  programs,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  made  grants  for  the  programs  on 
the  air.  "Mlsterogers  Neighborhood"  pro- 
duced by  a  local  station  in  Pittsburgh  will 
this  fall  be  available  to  all  stations  on  a 
no-charge  basis  as  the  result  of  a  Corpora- 
tion grant. 

Support  for  programs  has  not  been  limited 
to  television.  The  Corporation  has  outlined 
a  plan  of  development  assistance  for  the 
public  radio  stations  serving  communities  In 
all  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
Important  accomplishments  In  this  effort 
was  the  establishment  of  National  Public 
Radio,  the  first  national  program  production 
center  for  noncommercial  radio.  NPR  will 
provide  Informational,  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  on  a  dally  basis  for  use  by 
the  nation's  public  radio  stations.  In  the 
year  to  come,  this  service,  along  with  direct 
Corporation  grants  to  the  stations  them- 
selves, should  be  of  great  assistance  in 
strengthening  the  program  schedules  of 
most  stations. 

The  fourth  main  effort  of  the  Corporation 
Is  concerned  with  strengthening  the  total 
educational  broadcasting  system. 

Among  other  things.  It  has  established  a 
program  of  career  fellowships  to  assist  sta- 
tions In  attracting  and  developing  new  talent 
to  public  broadcasting. 

It  has  also  provided  funds  to  program 
pixxlucers  to  promote  their  programs  In  order 
to  build  audiences.  In  this  connection  It  has 
undertaken  studies  to  ascertain  the  size, 
characteristics,  and  attitudes  of  its  audience. 

CKNKEAI.   STATKMKNT 

The  American  people  have  been  given  a 
glimpse  of  what  a  strong  viable  system  of 
public  broadcasting  can  offer.  What  has  been 
acoompllshed  in  the  past  two  years  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Local  stations  are  stronger  as  a  result  of 
grants  from  the  Corporation.  More  programs 
of  diversity  and  excellence  are  available  to 
the  stations  from  national  sources  and  other 
Individual  stations.  An  effective  national  dis- 
tribution system  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  real- 


ity. And  more  people  are  being  attracted  to 
the  medium  as  a  consequence  of  It  all. 

Your  committee  Is  impressed  with  the  way 
In  which  the  Corporation  has  Interpreted  Its 
statutory  mandate,  and  the  manner  In  which 
It  has  identified  the  priorities  necessary  to 
discharge  this  mandate.  Unquestionably  Its 
incisive  approach  and  sound  administration 
of  the  projects  it  has  undertaken  explains  to 
a  great  extent  the  Corporation's  success,  and 
that  of  public  broadcasting  generally. 

Recognition  must  also  be  given  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  given  tirelessly  of  their 
time,  effort,  and  Ulent.  Without  such  dedi- 
cation in  the  past,  and  an  even  greater 
commitment  for  the  future,  the  potential 
of  public  broadcasting  can  never  be  realized. 

But  all  of  this  Is  not  enough  If  public 
broadcasting  Is  to  excel.  The  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  their  time  and  efforts  to 
this  medium,  and  indeed  all  the  people  of 
our  country  must  have  positive  assurance 
and  a  strong  Indication  that  the  Congress 
Is  fully  and  permanently  committed  to  this 
bold.  Imaginative,  and  worthwhile  concept. 
Otherwise  the  necessary  enthusiasm  and 
public  support  may  be  seriously  under- 
mined. 

Such  a  commitment  can  best  be  given,  of 
course,  by  permanent,  long-range  financing 
for  the  Corporation.  Prom  the  beginning  it 
was  understood  that  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  process  was  only  an  Interim 
one,  until  such  time  as  the  Administration 
could  submit  a  permanent  financing  plan  to 
the  Congress.  Your  Committee  has  repeated- 
ly urged  this  Administration  and  its  pred- 
ecessor to  act  in  this  respect.  It  Is  hopeful 
that  such  a  plan  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Corporation 
must  have  funds  if  it  is  to  continue  to  grow 
and  aid  the  development  of  public  broad- 
casting. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  3558  represent  an  extended  com- 
mitment by  Congress  to  this  worthwhile 
endeavor,  and  urges  Its  enactment. 

By  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1971.  1972.  and  1973,  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation would  remove  the  present  necessity  of 
authorizing  funds  each  year. 

The  ability  to  plan  and  negotiate  projects 
on  more  than  a  yearly  basis  Is  vital  In  broad- 
casting, especially  In  the  expanding  medium 
of  broadcasting.  The  present  necessity  of 
yearly  authorizations  has,  your  Committee 
was  told,  inhibited  the  Corporation  from 
making  longer-range  plans. 

S.  3558  would  also  authorize  part  of  the 
appropriated  funds  to  match  a  dollar  for 
dollar  basis,  grants,  donations,  bequests  or 
other  contributions  received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion from  non-Federal  sources. 

Your  Committee  feels  that  this  Is  an  ex- 
cellent maimer  to  generate  wider  support  for 
the  Corporation.  It  Is  hoped  that  many  of 
the  commercial  broadcasters  who  have  so 
often  attested  to  the  merits  of  public  broad- 
casting and  the  Corporation  will  choose  to 
assist  the  Corporation  under  this  provision. 

Your  Committee  also  wishes  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  section  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  which  provides  that  Interconnec- 
tion service  can  be  provided  by  carriers  at 
"free  or  reduced  rates."  The  availability  of 
an  effective  distribution  system  is  basic  to 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  public 
broadcasting. 

In  the  negotiations  that  are  currently  un- 
derway or  may  go  on  In  the  future  for  estab- 
lishing an  Interconnection  system,  your  Com- 
mittee hopes  that  the  parties  will  exhibit  the 
same  spirit  and  commitment  that  is  expected 
of  all  segments  of  the  society  and  govern- 
ment If  we  are  truly  to  have  a  vital  system 
of  public  broadcasting. 

At  this  time  your  committee  also  wishes 
to  re-emphasize  that  noncommercial  tele- 
vision and  radio,  even  though  supported  by 
Federal  funds,  must  be  absolutely  free  from 
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any  federal  Government  Interference  over 
programming.  This  also  means  that  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  individual  stations  are  to 
be  Insulated  from  the  threat  of  political  con- 
trol and  special  Interest  Influence  from  any 
source  whatsoever. 

HEARINGS 

Your  committee  conducted  2  days  of  In- 
tensive hearings  on  S.  3658,  during  which  it 
heard  testimony  from  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Conmiunl- 
catlons  Commission;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  President  of  the  Corporation  for 
PubUc  Broadcasting,  respectively;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  NaUonal  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters,  and  others.  All  witnesses 
testified  to  the  outstanding  efforts  of  the 
Corporation  and  Its  contribution  to  public 
broadcasting. 

While  the  witnesses  recognized  the  desir- 
ability. Indeed  the  necessity  of  a  plan  for 
permanently  financing  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation,  all  urged  enactment  of  S.  3558 
pending  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan. 

Honorable  James  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Education,  and  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, testified  for  the  Administration  and 
said  that  a  three-year  authorization  is  es- 
sential to  allow  the  Corporation  to  plan  ef- 
fectively and  to  commit  funds  for  radio  and 
television  projects  for  the  home  as  well  as  the 
school  on  a  more  than  one-year  basis. 

The  Chairman  of  the  FCC,  Dean  Burch. 
supported  enactment  of  S.  3668  as  a  needed 
extension  of  the  interim  financing  for  the 
Corporation.  He  also  stressed  the  crucial  Im- 
portance of  obtaining  for  the  Corporation  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  a  permanent  finan- 
cial base  not  dependent  upon  annual  appro- 
priations. Too  great  a  delay  in  finding  the 
permanent  financing  solution  will,  he  said, 
adversely  affect  the  development  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  thus  of  the  nation's  noncom- 
mercial educational  broadcasting  systems. 

Mrs.  Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  create*  of  "Sesame 
Street,"  and  president  of  the  Children's  Tele- 
vUlon  Workshop,  testified  that  public  tele- 
vision should  and  clearly  can  set  the  bench- 
mark against  which  all  of  television  is 
Judged. 

"Non-commercial  broadcasting,  she  said, 
has  not  heretofore  had  enough  money  to 
tmdertake  this  vital  role  in  American  life.  The 
perennial  shortage  of  funds  has  made  It 
almost  Impossible  to  recruit  and  retain  first- 
rate  talent  for  a  continuing  period  of  time 
and  there  Is  very  little  Incentive  to  con- 
ceive the  type  of  Innovative  broadcasting 
that  takes  1.  2  or  3  years  to  develop  and 
bring  to  fruition. 

"I  hope  that  this  committee  will  see  fit  to 
heed  the  President's  request  for  extended 
financing  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  Only  then,  in  my  opinion,  will 
future  Sesame  Streets  be  possible." 

Mrs.  Ann  Kahn,  representing  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  told  the 
committee  that : 

"The  hard  evidence  of  achievement  we 
have  seen  firsthand  In  the  short  life  of  the 
Corporation — and  the  even  greater  promise 
of  Its  plans  for  the  future — make  It  clear 
to  us  that  the  funds  requested  In  the  legis- 
lation before  you  today  will  represent  an 
extraordinarily  wise  and  economical  Invest- 
ment In  Improved  education  and  opportu- 
nities for  enrichment  of  our  Nation's 
children." 

The  President  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting,  John  Macy.  siunmarlzed  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  and  its  direc- 
tion for  the  future  when  he  told  your  Com- 
mittee that: 

"The  introduction  of  some  new  programs 
has  been  favorably  received  by  the  public 
and  is  working  to  improve  the  relationship 
between  public  broadcasting  and  audiences. 
As  a  byproduct,  the  public  seems  to  be  show- 
ing Its  appreciation  by  a  greater  willingness 
to  make  contributions. 


"The  Interconnection  agency,  PBS,  Is  In 
being  and  beginning  to  operate. 

"National  Public  Radio  has  been  organized 
and  is  ready  to  begin  producing  a  full  radio 
service  as  soon  as  funding  can  be  provided. 

"We  are  probing  the  boundaries  of  present 
technology  in  order  to  assure  public  broad- 
casting avails  Itself  of  the  Improvements 
that  can  be  expected  In  the  future. 

"We  are  studying  our  audiences  so  as  to 
determine  what  progrtims  work  well  and  why 
for  the  ptirpose  of  continually  Improving  the 
relevance  and  the  communication  value  of 
programs  we  support. 

"We  are  actively  engaged  In  making  pub- 
lic broadcasting  a  more  attractive  market  so 
that  young  people,  writers,  film  makers, 
artiste  of  all  types,  will  think  of  public  broad- 
casting as  a  place  for  their  careers  and  for 
their  creations. 

"We  have  a  coordinated  plan  for  the  bal- 
anced development  of  Corporation  support 
In  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

"The  crucial  missing  Ingredient  is  finan- 
cing. Authorization  for  the  financing  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  before  you.  The  Corpora- 
tion strongly  favors  the  bill  and  recom- 
mends that  you  act  favorably  on  It  " 

AMENDMENT 

When  the  Public  Broadcast  Act  was  being 
considered,  fears  were  expressed  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  Influence  public  broadcast- 
ing. As  a  consequence,  the  intention  that  the 
Corporation  and  the  individual  stations  be 
completely  free  of  any  outside  Influence,  gov- 
ernmental or  otherwise,  was  expressed  In  the 
strongest  terms  possible  by  the  Congress. 
The  Corporation  and  the  stations  are  and 
should  be  free. 

In  order  to  assure  that  this  freedom  re- 
mains unassalled.  your  Committee  believes 
that  the  nonconunerclal  stations  should  keep 
adequate  records  Including  audio  recordings 
of  progranis  they  broadcast  that  Involve 
public  affairs.  In  that  way.  If  any  one  seri- 
ously questions  a  station's  Impartiality  or 
fairness,  the  record  U  there  and  any  doubts 
may  be  quickly  resolved. 

Your  committee  notes  that  noncommercial 
stations  are  presently  required  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  to  provide 
a  copy  of  any  program  to  the  Corporation 
which  has  been  specifically  underwritten  by 
a  grant  from  the  Corporation. 

The  amendment  adopted  herein  Is  ex- 
pressly Intended  to  require  noncommercial 
educational  broadcast  stations  which  re- 
ceived assistance  under  Title  II  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  to  keep  records.  Including 
audio  recordings,  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  ot  programs  they  broadcast  Involving 
Issues  of  public  Importance,  and  to  furnish 
them  to  the  FCC  if  requested  to  do  so.  The 
Commission  in  turn  would  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  requesting  party  at  his  exptense 
under  such  circumstances  and  conditions  as 
may  be  reasonable  bxlA  appropriate.  In  other 
words,  where  a  request  is  made  for  an  audio 
recording,  the  requesting  party  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  station  for  the  cost  for  re- 
producing such  recording  deemed  by  the 
Commission  to  be  reasonable  and  projjer. 

It  Is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  amend- 
ment only  applies  to  programs  involving 
Issues  of  public  Importance  such  as  public 
affairs  and  news  type  programs,  and  not  to 
programs  such  as  "Sesame  Street,"  "Mls- 
terogers Neighborhood,"  etc. 

In  order  to  assure  that  an  onerous  burden 
is  not  Imposed  by  this  amendment,  your 
committee  feels  that  the  records  kept  pur- 
suant to  It  should  be  retained  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  at  least  three  months. 

Moreover,  where  a  program  Is  broadcast 
over  many  stations  such  as  "The  Advocates," 
it  Is  expected  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  will  adopt  appropriate 
procedurea  for  determining  who  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  required  records  in  Individual  cases. 
The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear 


that  any  member  of  the  public  may  make  the 
appropriate  request  for  the  audio  recordings 
required  to  be  kept  under  this  amendment. 
Your  committee  also  wishes  to  make  It 
understood  that  this  amendment  la  In  no 
way  Intended  to  infringe  on  the  autonomy  of 
local  stations  or  interfere  with  program  pro- 
duction or  content. 

CONCLtJSION 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  strongly  enough 
that  a  nation  whose  children  will  have 
watched  22,000  hours  of  television  by  the 
time  they  reach  16  years  of  age,  and  who 
itself  spends  nearly  one-quarter  of  Ite  wak- 
ing hours  watching  television,  has  deeply 
and  irrevocably  committed  Itself  to  that 
medium. 

The  American  people  have  shown  that 
public  television  has  a  very  special  and 
needed  role,  as  demonstrated  by  their  en- 
thusiastic response  and  wide  acceptance  of 
programs  such  as  "Sesame  Street,"  "The 
Porsythe  Saga,"  and  the  many  excellent 
programs  produced  by  local  stations. 

PubUc  Broadcasting  has  turned  the  comer 
and  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  receive  the 
wholehearted  support  It  has  earned  and  so 
richly  deserves. 

The  public  Interest  will  be  served  by  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 


PROTECTING    PRIVACY    AND    THE 
RIGHTS    OF   FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  782)  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
US.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  to  pre- 
vent  unwarranted   governmental   inva- 
sions of  their  privacy  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments  on  page  2,  line 
16,  after  the  word  "origin",  insert  "or 
citizenship";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "employee",  insert  "or  person  or 
of  his  forebears,";  on  page  8,  after  the 
word  "requests:"  insert  "PTOvided,  how- 
ever. That  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States  serving  in  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  or  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  may  be  accompanied  only 
by  a  person  of  his  choice  who  serves  in 
the  agency  in  which  the  employee  serves, 
or  by  counsel  who  has  been  approved  by 
the  agency  for  access  to  the  information 
involved.";  on  page  18,  line  19,  after  the 
word   "Agency",  strike  out  "or  of  the 
Federal   Bureau  of   Investigation";    on 
page  19,  line  4,  after  the  word  "desig- 
nee", strike  out  "or  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  his 
designee";  In  line  9,  after  "Sec.  7."  in- 
sert "No  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving   in   the  Central   Intelli- 
gence Agency  or  the  National  Secuiity 
Agency,  and  no  individual  or  organiza- 
tion acting  in  behalf  of  such  employee, 
shall  be  permitted  to  invoke  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  4  and  5  without  first 
submitting  a  written  complaint  to  the 
agency  concerned  about  the  threatened 
or  actual  violation  of  this  Act  and  af- 
fording such  agency  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  such  com- 
plaint to  prevent  the  threatened  viola- 
tion or  to  redress  the  actual  violation: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  exist- 
ing authority  of  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  under  section  403 (c> ,  of  title 
50  United  States  Code,  and  any  author- 
ities available  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  under  section  833  of  Utle  50. 
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section,  as 
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United   States  Code,  to 
employment  of  any  emploj^ 

Alter  line  23,  insert  a 
follows : 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  In  any  way  this  authority  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Centra  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Secur  ty  Agency  to 
protect  or  withhold  informaUo  a  pxirsuant  to 
statute  or  execuUve  order.  Th«  personal  cer- 
Uficallon  by  the  Director  of  O:  e  agency  that 
disclosure  of  any  Information  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  provision  of  any  statute  or  execu- 
tive order  shall  be  conclusive  ai  id  no  such  in- 
formaUon  shall  be  admissable  In  evidence  in 
any  Interrogation  under  section  Ijk)  or  In 
any  civil  action  under  section  4  or  In  any  pro- 
ceeding or  civil  action  under  fectlon  5. 

On  page  20,  after  line  9, 
section,  as  follows: 

S«c.  9.  This  Act  shall  not  b4    . . 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl)  atlon. 


In  line  12,  change  the 
from  "7"  to  •lO";  and  on 
change  the  section  numbei 
"11";  so  as  to  make  the  bil 
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insert  a  new 
applicable  to 


section  number 
p^ge  21,  line  3, 

from  "8"  to 

read: 


or  purporting 
do  any  of  the 

to  attempt  to 


religion,  or 
ellglon.  or  na- 
orebears:    Pro- 
contained  in 
lied  to  prohibit 
enshlp   of   any 
1  citizenship  Is 
btalnlng  or  re- 
minded further, 
ihls  subsection 


S.  782 
Be  it  enacted  by  the   Senite  and  House 
of  Repreaentativts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembUd. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlaw!  ul  for  any  ofH 
c«  of  any  executire  departmei  it  or  any  exec- 
uUve  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern 
ment,  or  for  any  person  acting 
to  act  under  his  authority,  to 
following  things: 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  oi 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  t^e  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  seeking  employment 
In  the  executive  branch  of  th#  United  States 
Oovemxnent,  to  disclose  his  r 
national  origin,  or  the  race 
tlonal  origin  of  any  of  hla 
vided,  hotcever.  That  nothin 
this  subsection  shall  be  const 
Inquiry  concerning   the   clt 
such  employee  or  person  if  h 
a  statutory  condition  of  his 
talnlng  hla  employment;    Pr 
That  nothing  contained  In 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  inquiry  con 
cemlng  the  national  origin  o^  citizenship  of 
any  such  employee  or  person! or  of  his  fore- 
bean,  when  such  Inquiry  Is  daemed  necessary 
or  advisable  to  determine  suitability  for  as 
slgnment  to  activities  or  ufderiaklngs   re- 
lated  to   the   national   sec 
United  States  or  to  activities 
of  any  nature  outalde  the  U 
(b)   To  state  or  Intimate, 
state  or  Intimate,  to  any  clvl ,  .     _ 

the  United  SUtes  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  that  any  notice  will  be  taken  of  his 
attendance  or  lack  of  attend  ince  at  any  as- 
semblage, discussion,  or  lectu-e  held  or  called 
by  any  officer  of  the  execuUv  e  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  by  any  person 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity, or  by  any  outside  parties  or  organizations 
to  advise,  instruct,  or  Indoct^ate  any  civil- 
ian employee  of  the  Unlte<<  States  servlnj 
m  the  department  or  agency  Jn  respect  to  any 
matter  or  subject  other  than  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties  to  which  he  is  or  may 
be  assigned  in  the  department  or  agency,  or 
the  development  of  skills,  knowledge,  or 
abilities  which  qualify  him  tor  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duUes:  i»roiut«*,  hotcever,  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  takli^  noUce  of  the 
partlctp«tlon  of  a  civilian  Employee  in  the 
activities  of  any  professional  group  or  asso- 
datioa. 

(c)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
fequir«  or  rvquect.  any  civilian  employee  of 
tb«  United  States  serving  ln|  the  department 
or  agency  to  participate  in  any  way  in  any 


tty  within  the 
^r  undertakings 
Ited  States. 

to  attempt  to 
inn  employee  of 


activities  or  undertakings  unless  such  activi- 
ties or  undertakings  are  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  ofHclal  duties  to  which  he  Is  or 
may  be  assigned  In  the  department  or  agency, 
or  to  the  development  of  skills,  knowledge, 
or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

(d)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  to  make  any  report  concerning  any 
of  his  actlvlUes  or  undertakings  unless  such 
activities  or  undertakings  are  related  to  the 
performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he  Is 
or  may  be  assigned  In  the  department  or 
agency,  or  to  the  development  of  skills, 
knowledge,  or  abiliUes  which  qualify  him  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties,  or  unless 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  civilian 
employee  Is  engaged  in  outside  activities  or 
employment  In  conflict  with  his  official 
duties. 

(e)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  em- 
ployment as  a  civilian  employee  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
to  submit  to  any  Interrogation  or  examina- 
tion or  to  take  any  psychological  test  which 
Is  designed  to  elldt  from  him  Information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or 
marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs 
or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or 
conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters: 
Provided,  however,  That  nothing  contained 
In  this  subsection  shaU  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent a  physician  from  eliciting  such  Informa- 
tion or  authorizing  such  tesU  In  the  diagnosis 
or  treatment  of  any  civilian  employee  or  ap- 
pUcant  where  such  physician  deems  such  in- 
formaUon  necessary  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  Individual  U  suf- 
fering from  mental  Ulness:  Provided  further, 
however.  That  this  deWrminatlon  shall  be 
made  In  Individual  cases  and  not  pursuant  to 
general  practice  or  regulation  governing  the 
examlnaUon  of  employees  or  applicants  ac- 
cording to  grade,  agency,  or  duties:  Pro- 
vided, further,  however.  That  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  department  or 
agency  from  advising  any  civilian  employee 
or  applicant  of  a  specific  charge  of  sexual 
misconduct  made  against  that  person,  and 
affording  him  an  opportunity  to  refute  the 
charge. 

(f)  To  require  or  request,  or  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  em- 
ployment as  a  civilian  employee  In  the  exec- 
uUve  branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  take  any  polygraph  test  designed 
to  elicit  from  him  information  concerning 
hla  personal  relationship  with  any  person 
connected  with  him  by  blood  or  marriage, 
or  concerning  his  reUgious  beliefs  or  prac- 
tices, or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct 
with  respect  to  sexual  matters. 

(g)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  support  by  personal  en- 
deavor or  contribution  of  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  the  nomination  or  the  elec- 
tion of  any  person  or  groups  of  persons  to 
public  office  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  district.  Common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  attend  any  meeting  held  to 
promote  or  support  the  activities  or  under- 
takings of  any  political  party  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  district,  Conunon- 
wealth,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(h)  To  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing in  the  department  or  agency  to  invest 
bis  earnings  in  bonds  or  other  obligations 
or  securities  Issued  by  the  UnlUd  States  or 


any  of   Its  departments   or  agencies,  or  to 
make  donations  to  any  Institution  or  cause 
of  any  kind:  Provided,  however.  That  noth- 
ing  contained   in   this  subsection   shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  officer  of  any  ex- 
ecutive department  or  any  executive  agency 
of   the  United   States  Government,   or   any 
person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his 
authority,  from  calling  meetings  and  taking 
any  action  appropriate  to  afford  any  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States  the  oppor- 
tunity voluntarily  to  invest  his  earnings  in 
bonds  or  other  obligations  or  securities  is- 
sued   by    the   United   States   or   any   of   lU 
departments  or  agencies,  or  voluntarily  to 
make  donations  to  any  institution  or  cause. 
( 1 )  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  to  disclose  any  items  of  his  prop- 
erty, income,  or  other  assets,  source  of  In- 
come, or  liablUtles,  or  his  personal  or  do- 
mestic expenditures  or  those  of  any  member 
of  his  family  or  household:   Provided,  how- 
ever. That  this  subsection  shall   not   apply 
to  any  civilian  employee  who  has  authority 
to  make  any   flnal  determination   with   re- 
spect  to   the  tax  or  other  liability   of  any 
person,    corporation,    or    other   legal    entity 
to  the  United   States,  or  claims   which   re- 
quire expenditure  of  moneys  of  the  United 
States:     Promded    further,     however.    That 
nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
prohibit  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  or 
any  other  executive  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  from  re- 
quiring any  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  make  such  reports  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  determination 
of    his    liability    for    taxes,    tariffs,    custom 
duties,  or  other  obligations  Imposed  by  law. 
( J )  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  embraced  within  the  terms 
of  the  proviso  In  subsection   (1)    to  disclose 
any  Items  of  his  property,  income,  or  other 
assets,   source  of  Income,   or   liabilities,   or 
his    personal    or    domestic    expenditures    or 
those  of  any  member  of  his  family  or  house- 
hold other  than  specific  Items  tending  to  in- 
dicate a  conflict  of  interest  In  respyect  to  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  official  duties  to 
which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned. 

(k)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency,  who  Is  under  Investigation 
for  misconduct,  to  submit  to  Interrogation 
which  could  lead  to  disciplinary  action  with- 
out the  presence  of  counsel  or  other  person  of 
his  choice.  If  he  so  requests:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  a  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  In  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Sectirlty  Agency  may 
be  accompanied  only  by  a  person  of  his 
choice  who  serves  In  the  agency  In  which  the 
employee  serves,  or  by  counsel  who  has  been 
approved  by  the  agency  for  access  to  the 
information  involved. 

(1)  To  discharge,  discipline,  demote,  deny 
promotion  to,  relocate,  reassign,  or  other- 
wise discriminate  in  regard  to  any  term  or 
condition  oT  employment  of,  any  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States  serving  In  the 
department  or  agency,  or  to  threaten  to  com- 
mit any  of  such  acts,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
fusal or  failure  of  such  employee  to  submit 
to  or  comply  with  any  requirement,  request, 
or  action  made  unlawful  by  this  Act.  or  by 
reason  of  the  exercise  by  such  civilian  em- 
ployee of  any  right  granted  or  secured  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, or  for  any  person  acting  or  ptirporting 
to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any  of  the 
following  things: 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  executive  department 
or  any  executive  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  any  officer  or  employee  serv- 
ing In  such  department  or  agency,  to  vlo- 
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late  any  of  the  provUlons  of  section  1  of  thU 
Act. 

(b)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or   request,   any   person   seeking   to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  ellglblUty  for 
employment    In    the    executive    branch    of 
the  United  SUtes  Government,  or  any  per- 
son applying  for  employment  In  the  execu- 
tive branch   of  the  United   SUtes  Govern- 
ment, or  any  clvlUan  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  in  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  to  submit 
to  any  Interrogation  or  examination  or  to 
take  any  psychological  test  which  is  designed 
to  elicit  from  him  information  concerning 
his  personal  relationship   with  any  person 
connected  with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or  practices, 
or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct  with 
respect  to  sexual  matters:  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  contained  in  thU  subsecUon 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a   physician 
from  eUclttng  such  Information  or  authoriz- 
ing such  tests  in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment 
of  any  civilian  employee  or  applicant  where 
such  physician  deems  such  informaUon  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
or  not  such  individual  Is  suffering  from  nusn- 
tal  Illness:  Provided  further,  however.  That 
this  determination  shaU  be  made  In  Indi- 
vidual  cases   and   not   pursuant   to   general 
practice  or  regulation  governing  the  exam- 
ination of  employees  or  applicants  according 
to  grade,  agency,  or  duties:  Proi-tded  further, 
however.  That  nothing  contained  In  this  sub- 
section   shall   be   construed   to   prohibit   an 
officer  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from 
advising    any    civilian    employee    or    appU- 
cant  of  a  specific  charge  of  sexual  miscon- 
duct made  against  that  person,  and  afford- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  refute  the  charge, 
(c)   To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or   request,  any    person   seeking 
to  esUbUsh  civil  service  sutus  or  eligibility 
for  employment  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or  any  person 
applying  for  employment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  SUtes  Government,  or 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  United  SWtes 
serving  In  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  take  any  poly- 
graph test  designed  to  eUcit  from  him  infor- 
mation concerning  hU  personal  relationship 
with  any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood 
or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  be- 
liefs or   practices,  or   concerning  his  atti- 
tude   or    conduct    with    respect    to   sexual 
matters. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawftil  for  any  c<Mn- 
mlssioned  officer,  as  defined  in  section  101  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  acting  or  purporting  to 
act  under  his  authority,  to  require  or  request, 
or  to  attempt  to  require  or  request,  any 
clvUlan  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  under  his 
authority  or  subject  to  his  supervision  to 
perform  any  of  the  acts  or  submit  to  any  of 
the  requirements  made  unlawful  by  section 
1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  officer  of  any  execu- 
tive department  or  any  executive  agency 
oX  the  United  SUtes  Government  or  any 
person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  under 
his  authority,  or  any  commissioned  of- 
ficer as  defined  In  section  101  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  violates  or  threatens  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1,  2, 
or  3  of  this  Act.  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  SUtes  serving  In  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  Government, 
or  any  person  applying  for  employment  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government,  or  any  person  seeking  to  esUb- 
llsh  civU  service  sUtus  or  ellglblUty  for  em- 
ployment In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government,  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 


tion, may  bring  a  civil  action  In  his  own  be- 
half or  m  behalf  of  himself  and  others  sim- 
ilarly situated,  against  the  offending  officer 
or  person  In  the  United  SUtes  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  violation  oc- 
curs   or    U    threatened,    or    the    district    in 
which  the  offending  officer  or  person  Is  found, 
or  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Coltmabla  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ened violation  or  to  obUln  redress  against 
the  consequences  of  the  violation.  The  At- 
torney General  shall   defend   all   officers   or 
persons  sued  under  this  section  who  acted 
pursuant  to  an  order,  regulation,  or  directive, 
or  who.  In  his  opinion,  did  not  wiUfuUy  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  United 
SUtes  district  court  shall  1    ve  Jurisdiction 
to  try  and  determine  such  civil  action  Irre- 
spective of  the  actuaUty  or  amount  of  pe- 
cuniary Injury  done  or  threatened,  and  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  aggrieved  party 
shall    have    exhausted    any    administrative 
remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law,  and 
to   Issue   such   restraining   order.   Interlocu- 
tory injunction,  permanent   Injtmctlon,  or 
mandatcxy  Injunction,  or  enter  such  other 
Judgment  or  decree  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  the  threatened  viola- 
tion or  to  afford  the  plaintiff  and  others  sim- 
ilarly situated  complete  relief  against  the 
consequences  of  the  violation.  With  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  any  person  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  a  violation  or  threatened  violation 
of  section  1,  2,  or  3  of  this  Act,  any  em- 
ployee organization  may  bring  such  action 
on  behalf  of  such  person,  or  may  Intervene 
In  such  action.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, employee  organizations  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Include  any  brotherhood,  coimcll, 
federation,   organization,   union,   or   profes- 
sional association  made  up  In  whole  or  In 
part   of    ClvlUan    employees    of    the    United 
States  and  which  has  as  one  of  Ite  purposes 
dealing  with  departments,  agencies,  commis- 
sions,   and    Independent    agencies    of    the 
United  SUtes  concerning  the  condition  and 
terms  of  employment  of  such  employees. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUbUshed  a 
Board  on  Employees'  Rights  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  -Board").  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members,  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  as  chairman.  No  more 
than  two  members  of  the  Board  may  be  of 
the  same  poUtlcal  party.  No  member  of  the 
Board  shaU  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  five  yeart.  except  that  (i) 
of  those  members  first  app*.>lnted,  one  khall 
serve  for  five  years,  one  for  three  years,  and 
one  for  one  year,  respectively,  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy  occuntog 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Urm  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shaU  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  $75  a  day  for  each 
day  spent  In  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  shall 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
In  Ueu  of  subslsUnce  expenses  when  away 
from  their  usual  places  of  residence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(d)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(e)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  flJt  the 
compensation  of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and 
employees,  and  make  such  expenditures,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(f )  The  Board  shaU  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  have  the  authority 
and  duty  to  receive  and  Investigate  writun 
complaints  from  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  affected  or  aggrieved  by  any 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Act 


and  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  each  such  com- 
plaint. Within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
any  such  complaint,  the  Board  shall  furnish 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  the 
hearing  thereon  to  all  interested  parties.  The 
Board  shall  render  Its  flnal  decision  with  re- 
spect to  any  complaint  within  thirty  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  its  hearing  thereon, 
(h)  Officers  or  represenUtives  of  any  Fed- 
eral   employee    organization    in    any    degree 
concerned  with  employment  of  the  category 
In  which  any  alleged  violation  of  this  Act 
occurred  or  Is  threatened  shaU  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  each   hearing 
conducted  under  this  section,  through  sub- 
mission of  writun  dau,  views,  or  arguments, 
and  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  with  op- 
portunity for  oral  presenutlon.  Government 
employees  called  upon  by  any  party  or  by 
any  Federal  employee  organization  to  partic- 
ipate In  any  phase  of  any  administrative  or 
Judicial  proceeding  under  thU  section  shall 
be  free  to  do  so  without  Incurring  travel  cost 
or  suffering  loss  In  leave  or  pay:  and  all  such 
employees  shaU  be  free  from  restraint,  coer- 
cion. Interference,  Intimidation,  or  reprisal  in 
or  because  of  their  participation.  Any  periods 
of  time  spent  by  Government  employees  dur- 
ing  such   participation   shall   be   held   and 
considered  to  be  Federal  employment  for  aU 
purposes. 

(1)  Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapur  5  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of 
notice  and  manner  of  conducting  agency 
hearings,  shall  be  appUcable  to  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  under  this  section. 

(J)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  after 
hearing  that  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  not 
occurred  or  Is  not  threatened,  the  Board 
shall  sUte  Its  determination  and  notify  all 
Interested  parties  of  such  determination. 
Each  such  determination  shall  constitute  a 
flnal  decision  of  the  Board  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review. 

(k)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed  or 
threatened  by  any  civilian  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Board  shaU  im- 
mediately (1)  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
on  such  officer  or  employee  an  order  requir- 
ing such  officer  or  employee  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  the  unlawful  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  a  violation,  (2)  endeavor  to  elim- 
inate any  such  unlawful  act  or  practice  by 
informal  methods  of  conference,  concUlation 
and  persuasion,  and  (3)  may — 

(A)(1)  in  the  case  of  the  first  offense  by 
any  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes,  other  than  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  Issue  an  official 
reprimand  against  such  officer  or  employee 
or  order  the  suspension  vrtthout  pay  of  such 
officer  or  employee  from  the  position  or  office 
held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  days,  and  (li)  in  the  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense  by  any  such  officer  or 
employee,  order  the  suspension  without  pay 
of  such  officer  or  employee  from  the  position 
or  office  held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days  or  order  the  removal  of 
such  officer  or  employee  from  such  position 
or  office;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  offense  by  any 
officer  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
transmit  a  report  concerning  such  vlototlon 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(1)  U  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed 
or  threatened  by  any  officer  of  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any 
person  purporting  to  act  tmder  authority 
conferred  by  such  officer,  the  Board  shaU 
( 1 )  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  mUl- 
Ury  department  concerned,  (2)  endeavor  to 
eliminate  any  unlawful  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes    such   a   violation   by   informal 
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methods  of  eonf««n««.  concllUtton,  and  per- 
suasion, and  (3)  refer  lt«  deter^ilnation  and 
the  record  In  tbe  caae  to  any  p«son  author- 
ized to  convene  general  courta-martlal  under 
section  823  (article  22)  ol  Utfc  10,  United 
Statea  Ood<«.  Thereupon  such  'person  shall 
take  Immediate  stepe  to  dispose  bf  the  matter 
under  chapter  47  oi  Utle  10.  Onlted  States 
Code  (Uniform  Code  of  MlUtarjl  Justice). 

(m)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  liny  final  de- 
termination ot  order  of  the  B«ird  may  In- 
stitute, In  the  district  court  at  the  United 
States  (or  the  JudlcUl  dUtrlcd  wherein  the 
TlolaUon  or  threatened  vlolatl<*i  of  this  Act 
occurred,  or  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colxinbla.  a  civil 
action  for  the  review  of  such  determination 
or  order.  In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  (1)  afflni.  modify,  or 
set  aside  any  determination  or  <jrder  made  by 
the  Board  which  U  under  review,  or  (2)  re- 
quire the  Board  to  make  any  (^etermlnaUon 
or  order  which  it  is  authorized  t»)  make  under 
subsection  (k),  but  which  it  lias  refused  to 
make.  The  reviewing  court  shall  set  aside  any 
finding,  conclusion,  determination,  or  order 
of  the  Board  as  to  which  comisalnt  is  made 
which  is  unsupported  by  subetahtial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  Whole. 

(n)  The  Board  shall  submit,  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year,  to  thr  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  a  re- 
port on  its  activities  under  thlA  section  dur- 
ing the  Immediately  preceding  ^lendar  year. 
Including  a  statement  concemlhg  the  nature 
of  all  complaints  filed  with  it.  Jte  determina- 
tions and  orders  resulting  ftom  hearings 
thereon,  and  the  names  of  all  cfBcers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  ^th  respect  to 
whom  any  penalties  have  been  imposed  under 
this  section. 

(o)  There  are  authorized  xA  be  appropri- 
ated sums  necessary,  not  In  excess  of  $100 .(XX), 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

S«c.  6.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  bf  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency  from  rtjquestlng  any 
civilian  employee  or  appUcknt  to  take 
a  polygraph  test,  or  to  take  a  psy- 
chological test,  designed  to  elicit  from  him 
Information  concerning  his  perional  relation- 
ship with  any  person  connect 
blood  or  marriage,  or  conceml 
beliefs  or  practices,  or  con 
tltude  or  conduct  with  respect  ^ 
ters,  or  to  provide  a  personal  f^ianclal  state- 
ment. If  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  or  his  designed  or  the  Direc 
tor  of  the  National  Security 
designee  makes  a  personal 
gard  to  each  Individual  to 
examined  that  such  test  or 
required  to  protect  the  nation 


with  him  by 
his  religious 
ig  his  at- 
sexual  mat- 


jency  or  his 

jding  with  re- 

so  tested  or 

formation   Is 

^  security. 

S«c.  7.  No  clTlllAn  employee  of  the  United 
State*  serving  In  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
no  Individual  or  organization,  acting  in  be- 
half of  such  employee,  shall  bte  permitted  to 
invoke  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5 
without  first  submitting  a  written  complaint 
to  the  agency  concerned  about  the  threat- 
ened or  actual  violation  of  this  Act  and 
affording  such  agency  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  such  complaint 
to  prevent  the  threatened  wolatlon  or  to 
redress  the  actual  violation:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  in  this  Ac^  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  existing  apthority  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelllgeace  under  sec- 
tion 403(c),  of  title  50.  Unlt^l  States  Code, 
and  any  authorities  available  to  the  National 
Security  Agency  under  secticn  833  of  title 
60,  United  States  Code,  to  ten  ulnate  the  em- 
ployment of  any  employee. 

Sxc.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Acl  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  In  any  way  tl  le  authority  <rf 
the  Directors  of  the  Centra  InteUlgence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency  to 
protect  or  withhold  Inf ormatl  )n  pursuant  to 
statute  or  executive  order.  Th  e  personal  cer- 


tification by  the  Director  of  the  agency  that 
disclosure  of  any  information  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  provision  of  any  statute  or  execu- 
tive order  shall  be  conclusive  and  no  such 
information  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence 
in  any  Interrogation  under  section  l(k)  or  in 
any  civil  action  under  section  4  or  in  any  pro- 
ceeding or  civil  action  under  section  5. 

Sbc.  9.  This  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  contained  in  sections  4 
and  5  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  estab- 
lishment of  department  and  agency  grievance 
procedures  to  enforce  this  Act,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  such  procedures  shall  not  preclude 
any  applicant  or  employee  from  pursuing  the 
remedies  established  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
remedies  provided  by  law:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  if  under  the  procedures  estab- 
lished, the  employee  or  applicant  has  ob- 
tained complete  protection  against  threat- 
ened violations  or  complete  redress  for 
violations,  such  action  may  be  pleaded  in 
bar  In  the  United  States  district  court  or  In 
proceedings  before  the  Board  on  Employee 
Rights:  And  provided  further.  That  if  an 
employee  elects  to  seek  a  remedy  under  either 
section  4  or  section  6,  he  waives  his  right  to 
proceed  by  an  independent  action  under  the 
remaining  section. 

S«c.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  ^plication  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall 
not  be  affected. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-S73),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fuaposx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  In- 
discriminate executive  branch  requirements 
that  employees  and.  In  certain  Instances,  ap- 
plicants for  Government  employment  dis- 
close their  race,  religion  or  national  origin: 
attend  Oovemment-sp>onsored  meetings  and 
lectures  or  participate  In  outside  activities 
unrelated  to  their  employment:  report  on 
their  outside  activities  or  undertakings  un- 
related to  their  work;  submit  to  questioning 
about  their  religion,  personal  relationships  or 
sexual  attitudes  through  interviews,  psy- 
chological tests,  or  polygraphs;  support  po- 
litical candidates  or  attend  political  meet- 
ings. The  bin  would  make  it  illegal  to  coerce 
an  employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make  chari- 
table contributions.  It  prohibits  officials 
from  requiring  him  to  disclose  his  own  per- 
sonal assets,  liabilities,  or  expenditures,  or 
those  of  any  member  of  his  family  unless, 
In  the  case  of  certain  specified  employees, 
such  items  would  tend  to  show  a  conflict 
of  Interest.  It  would  provide  a  right  to  have 
a  counsel  or  other  person  present.  If  the 
employee  wishes,  at  an  interview  which  may 
lead  to  disciplinary  proceedings.  It  would 
accord  the  right  to  a  civil  action  In  a  Fed- 
eral court  for  violation  or  threatened  vio- 
lation of  the  act,  and  It  would  establish  a 
Board  on  Employees'  Rights  to  receive  and 
conduct  hearings  on  complaints  of  viola- 
tion of  the  act  and  to  determine  and  ad- 
minister remedies  and  penalties. 

S.  782,  9Iit  Congress — Committee 
amendments 
a.   782,   as   Introduced   by   Senator   Ervln 
with  54  cosponsors,  was  identical  to  S.  1035 
of  the  90th  Congress  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 


The  Subcommittee  met  In  executive  aes- 
sion  on  July  22,  1969,  to  receive  testimony 
from  Richard  Helms,  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  other  agency 
representatives.  On  the  basis  ot  this  testi- 
mony and  after  a  number  of  meetings  of 
subcommittee  members  with  officials  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National 
Security  Agency,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  language  contained  in 
the  committee  amendments  was  drafted  and 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Directors  of 
those  agencies. 

STATEMENT 

The  subcommittee  has  found  a  threefold 
need  for  this  legislation.  The  first  is  the 
immediate  need  to  establish  a  statutory  basis 
for  the  preservation  of  certain  rights  and 
liberties  of  those  who  work  for  government 
now  and  those  who  will  work  for  it  in  the 
future.  The  bill,  therefore,  not  only  reme- 
dies problems  of  today  but  looks  to  the 
future,  in  recognition  of  the  almost  certain 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  Federal  activity 
and  the  continuing  rise  In  the  number  of 
Americans  employed  by  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  serving  it  in  some  capacity. 

Second,  the  bill  meets  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's need  to  attract  the  best  qualified 
employees  and  to  retain  them.  As  the  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Robert   Ramspeck,    testified: 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  affects  the 
Uvea  of  every  human  being  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  need  better  people  to- 
day, better  qualified  people,  more  dedicated 
people,  in  Federal  service  than  we  ever 
needed  before.  And  we  cannot  get  them  if 
you  are  going  to  deal  with  them  on  the  biwis 
of  suspicion,  and  delve  Into  their  private 
Uvea,  because  If  there  is  anything  the  aver- 
age American  cherishes,  it  is  his  right  of 
freedom  of  action,  and  his  right  to  privacy. 
So  I  think  this  bill  is  hitting  at  an  evil  that 
has  grown  up,  maybe  not  intended,  but 
which  is  hurting  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  acquire  the  type  of  person- 
nel that  we  must  have  in  the  career  service. 
Third  la  the  growing  need  for  the  beneficial 
influence  which  such  a  statute  would  provide 
In  view  of  the  present  impact  of  Federal  pol- 
icies, regulations  and  practices  on  those  of 
State  and  local  government  and  of  private 
business  and  Industry.  An  example  of  the 
Interest  demonstrated  by  governmental  and 
private  employers  is  the  following  comment 
by  Allan  J.  Graham,  secretary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  the  city  of  New  York : 
It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  over  25  years  of 
former  Government  service,  including  some 
years  in  a  fairly  high  managerial  capacity, 
that  your  bill.  If  enacted  Into  law.  will  be  a 
major  step  to  stem  the  tide  of  "Big  Brother- 
ism."  which  constitutes  a  very  real  threat 
to  our  American  way  of  life. 

In  my  present  position  as  secretary  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  I  have  taken  steps  to  propose  the  In- 
clusion of  several  of  the  concepts  of  jrour  bill 
into  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  city 
civil  service  commission. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  signify  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  threats  to  individ- 
ual privacy  posed  by  an  advanced  technology 
and  by  increasingly  more  complex  organiza- 
tions. Illustrating  these  trends  Is  the  greatly 
expanded  use  of  computers  and  governmen- 
tal and  private  development  of  vast  systems 
for  the  efficient  gathering  of  Information 
and  for  data  storage  and  retrieval.  While 
Government  enjojrs  the  benefit  of  these  de- 
velopments, there  is  at  the  same  time  an  ur- 
gent need  for  defining  the  areas  of  individual 
liberty  and  privacy  which  should  be  exempt 
from  the  unwarranted  Intrusions  facilitated 
by  scientific  techniques. 

As  Prof.  Charles  Reich  of  Yale  Law  School 
has  stated.  thU  bill  "would  be  a  significant 
step  forward  in  defining  the  right  of  privacy 
today." 

"One  of  the  most  important  tasks  which 
faces  the  Congress  and  State  legislatures  in 
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the  next  decade  Is  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zen against  invasion  of  privacy."  states  Prof. 
Stanley  Anderson  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Santa  Barbara.  "No  citizens,"  in  his 
opinion,  "are  in  more  immediate  danger  of 
incursion  into  private  affairs  than  Govern- 
ment employees.  When  enacted  the  bill  will 
provide  a  bulwark  of  protection  against  such 
Incursions." 

The  bill  Is  based  on  several  premises  which 
the  subconmilttee  Investigation  has  proved 
valid  for  pxirposes  of  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion. The  first  Is  that  civil  servants  do  not 
surrender  the  basic  rights  and  liberties 
which  are  their  due  as  citizens  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  their 
action  in  accepting  Government  employ- 
ment. Chief  among  these  constitutional  pro- 
tections is  the  first  amendment,  which  pro- 
tects the  employee  to  privacy  in  his 
thoughts,  beliefs  and  attitudes,  to  silence  in 
his  action  and  participation  or  his  Inaction 
and  nonpartlclpatlon  in  community  life  and 
dvic  affairs.  This  principle  is  the  essence  of 
constitutional   liberty   in  a  free  society. 

The  constitutional  focus  of  the  bill  was 
emphasized  by  Senator  EU'vln  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  when  he  Introduced  S.  1035  on 
February  21,  1967: 

If  this  bill  is  to  have  any  meaning  for  those 
It  affects,  or  serve  as  a  precedent  for  those 
who  seek  guidance  in  these  matters.  Its  pur- 
pose must  be  phrased  in  constitutional 
terms.  Otherwise  its  goals  will  be  lost. 

We  must  have  as  our  point  of  reference 
the  constitutional  principles  which  guide 
every  official  act  of  our  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  that  the  Constitution,  as  it  was 
drafted  and  as  It  has  been  implemented, 
embodies  a  view  of  the  citizen  as  possessed  of 
an  inherent  dignity  and  as  enjoying  certain 
basic  liberties.  Many  current  practices  of 
Government  affecting  employees  are  uncon- 
stitutional; they  violate  not  only  the  letter 
but  the  very  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

I  introduced  this  bill  originally  because 
I  believe  that,  to  the  extent  It  has  per- 
mitted or  authorized  unwarranted  invasion 
of  employee  privacy  and  unreasonable  re- 
strictions on  their  liberty,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  neglected  its  constitutional 
duty  where  its  own  employees  are  concerned, 
and  it  has  failed  In  its  role  as  the  model  em- 
ployer for  the  Nation. 

Second,  although  it  is  a  question  of  some 
dispute.  I  hold  that  Congress  has  a  duty 
under  the  Constitution  not  only  to  consider 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  it  enacts, 
but  to  assure  as  far  as  possible  that  those 
In  the  executive  branch  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  laws  adhere  to  constitution- 
al standards  in  their  programs,  policies,  and 
administrative  techniques. 

The  committee  believes  that  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  forsake  its  reluctance  to  tell 
the  executive  branch  how  to  treat  its  em- 
ployees. When  so  many  American  citizens  are 
subject  to  unfair  treatment,  to  being  unrea- 
sonably coerced  or  required  without  warrant 
to  surrender  their  liberty,  their  privacy,  or 
their  freedom  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to  reveal 
or  not  to  reveal  information  about  them- 
selves and  their  private  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, then  Ckingress  has  a  duty  to  call  a 
statutory  halt  to  such  practices.  It  has  a 
duty  to  remind  the  executive  branch  that 
even  though  It  might  have  to  expend  a  little 
more  time  and  effort  to  obtain  some  favored 
policy  goal,  the  techniques  and  tools  must 
be  reasonable  and  fair. 

Each  section  of  the  bill  Is  based  on  evi- 
dence from  many  hundreds  of  cases  and 
complaints  showing  that  generally  in  the 
Federal  service,  as  in  any  similar  organiza- 
tional situation,  a  request  from  a  6ui>erior 
is  equivalent  to  a  command.  This  evidence 
refutes  the  argument  that  an  employee's  re- 
sponse to  a  superior's  request  for  informa- 
tion or  action  is  a  voluntary  response,  and 
that  an  employee  "consents"  to  an  Invasion 
of  his  privacy  or  the  curtailment  of  his  lib- 


erty. Where  his  employment  opportunities 
are  at  stake,  where  there  is  present  the  eco- 
nomic coercion  to  submit  to  questionable 
practices  which  are  contrary  to  our  consti- 
tutional values,  then  the  preaenoe  of  cooMnt 
or  voluntarism  may  be  open  to  serious  doubt. 
For  this  reason  the  bill  makes  It  Illegal  for 
officials  to  "request"  as  well  as  to  "require" 
an  employee  to  submit  to  certain  inquiries 
or  practices  or  to  take  certain  actions. 

Each  section  of  the  bill  refiects  a  bal- 
ancing of  the  Interests  involved:  The  inter- 
est of  the  Government  In  attracting  the  best 
qualified  Individuals  to  its  service;  and  Its 
Interest  in  pursuing  laudable  goals  such  as 
protecting  the  national  security,  promoting 
equal  employment  opportunities,  assuring 
mental  health,  or  conducting  successful 
bond-selling  campaigns.  There  is,  however, 
also  the  Interest  of  the  Individual  In  protec- 
tion of  his  rights  and  liberties  as  a  private 
citizen.  When  he  becomes  an  employee  of 
his  Government,  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  policies  and  practices  applicable  to 
him  will  reflect  the  best  values  of  bis  society. 

The  balance  of  interests  achieved  assures 
him  this  right.  While  it  places  no  absolute 
prohibition  on  Government  inquiries,  the 
bill  does  assure  that  restrictions  on  his  rights 
and  liberties  as  a  Government  employee  are 
reasonable  ones. 

As  Senator  Bible  stated: 

There  U  a  line  between  what  Is  Federal 
business  and  what  is  personal  business,  and 
Congress  must  draw  tiiat  line.  The  right  of 
privacy    must   be   spelled   out. 

The  weight  of  evidence,  as  Senator  Fong 
has  said:  'points  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
vasions of  privacy  under  threats  and  co- 
ercion and  economic  intimidation  are  ramp- 
ant in  our  Federal  civil  service  system  to- 
day. The  degree  of  privacy  in  the  lives  of  our 
civil  servants  is  small  enough  as  it  Is,  and 
it  is  still  shrinking  with  further  advances  in 
technical  know-how.  That  these  citizens  are 
being  forced  by  economic  coercion  to  sur- 
render this  precious  liberty  in  order  to  ob- 
tain and  hold  jobs  is  an  Invasion  of  privacy 
which  should  disturb  every  American.  I 
therefore,  strongly  believe  that  congressional 
action  to  protect  our  civil  servants  Is  long 
overdue." 

The  national  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Internal  Revenue  Employees, 
Vincent  Connery,  told  the  subcommittee  of 
this  proposal  in  the  89th  Congress: 

Senate  bill  3779  is  soundly  conceived  and 
perfectly  timed.  It  appears  on  the  legislative 
scene  during  a  season  of  public  employee 
unrest,  and  a  period  of  rapidly  accelerating 
demand  among  Federal  employees  for  truly 
flrst-class  citizenship.  For  the  first  time 
within  my  memory,  at  least,  a  proposed  bill 
holds  out  the  serious  hope  of  attaining  such 
citizenship.  S.  3779,  therefore,  amply  de- 
serves the  fullest  support  of  all  employee 
organizations,  both  public  and  private,  fed- 
eration affiliated,  and  Independent   alike. 

SlmlUar  statements  endorsing  the  broad 
purpose  of  the  bill  were  made  by  many 
others.  Including  the  follovrtng  witnesses: 

John  F.  Griner,  national  president,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Employees. 

E.  C.  Hallbeck,  national  president.  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 

Jerome  Keating,  president.  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers. 

Keimeth  T.  Lyons,  national  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Government  Eny)loyees. 

John  A.  McCart,  operations  director.  Gov- 
ernment Enyjloyees  Council  of  APTi-CIO. 

Hon.  Robert  Ramspeck,  former  Chairman, 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Vincent  Jay,  executive  vice  president,  Fed- 
er«d  Professional  Association. 

Francis  J.  Speh.  president,  14th  District 
Department,  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees. 

Lawrence  Spelser,  director,  Washington 
office.  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 


Nathan  Wolkomlr,  national  president,  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees. 

Mr".  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  8.  782  is  a 
bill,  unanimously  approved  with  amend- 
ments by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  executive  branch 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  govern- 
mental invasions  of  their  privacy. 

This  proposal,  which  I  first  introduced 
in  1966,  is  the  result  of  a  study  by  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit 
Indiscriminate  or  arbitrary  executive 
branch  requests  or  requirements  that  em- 
ployees and,  in  certain  instances,  appli- 
cants for  Government  employment: 

Disclose  their  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin: 

Attend  Government-sponsored  meet- 
ings and  lectures  or  participate  in  out- 
side activities  unrelated  to  their  employ- 
ment; 

Report  on  their  outside  activities  or 
imdertakings  unrelated  to  their  work; 

Submit  to  questioning  about  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices,  personal 
family  relationships  or  sexual  attitudes 
and  conduct  through  interviews,  psycho- 
logical tests,  or  polygraphs;  and 

Support  political  candidates  or  attend 
political  meetings. 

The  bill  would  make  it  illegal  to  coerce 
an  employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make  chari- 
table contributions. 

It  prohibits  officials  from  requiring  him 
to  disclose  his  own  personal  assets,  lia- 
bilities, or  expenditures,  or  those  of  any 
member  of  his  family  unless,  in  the  case 
of  certain  specified  employees,  such  items 
would  tend  to  show  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

It  would  provide  a  right  to  have  counsel 
or  other  person  present,  if  the  employee 
wishes,  at  an  interview  which  may  lead 
to  disciplinary  proceedings. 

It  would  accord  the  right  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion in  a  Federal  court  for  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  the  act,  and  it 
would  establish  a  Board  on  Employees' 
Rights  to  receive  and  conduct  hearings 
on  complaints  of  violation  of  the  act  and 
to  determine  and  administer  remedies 
and  penalties. 

S.  782  is  sponsored  by  55  Senators.  Ex- 
cept for  committee  amendments  provid- 
ing certain  exemptions  for  the  unique 
problems  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency, 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, it  is  identical  to  S.  1035,  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  1967. 

Mr.  President,  by  approving  S.  782,  the 
Senate  has  recognized  the  monumental 
truth  that  if  history  teaches  us  anything, 
it  teaches  us  that  a  nation  which  ignores 
the  lessons  of  history  is  doomed  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  its  past.  Although  the 
bill  is  based  mostly  on  unwise  and  un- 
constitutional practices  and  programs 
undertaken  by  Federal  officials  in  pre- 
vious years,  many  of  the  injustices  con- 
tinue unabated.  Furthermore,  the  op- 
portunity for  depriving  the  individual 
rights  of  employees  or  of  seriously  lim- 
iting them  still  exists.  It  will  continue 
to  exist  until  Congress  enacts  a  law  pro- 
hibiting such  deprivations  and  limita- 
tions. 

The  extent  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
employees  will  vary  with  the  vigor  and 
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zeal  and  the  political  needs  ol  those  who 
control  the  Federal  Government.  S.  782 
is  an  attempt  to  define  the  constitutional 
boundaries  of  their  actions  as  they  affect 
those  who  work  for  the  Fedeial  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  more  has  been  written 
and  spoken  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country  on  this  one  issue  and  about  this 
legislation  than  any  other  i>roposal  in 
my  memory.  This  record  is  documented 
In  the  committee  report  ai^d  particu- 
larly in  the  Congressional  I  Record  of 
September  13.  1967.  when  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1035. 

We  have  heard  much  la  ely  of  the 
complaint  that  Government  does  not  re- 
spond QXiickly  and  adequatel; '  enough  to 
petitions   for  redress  of  gri?vances. 

This  bill  is  a  direct  outgrov  th  of  thou- 
sands of  specific  complaints  »  Congress 
by  individual  employees  and;  their  fam- 
ilies, by  their  organizations  tind  unions, 
by  applicants,  and  by  privfte   citizens 
concerned  with  loss   of  liberties.  It  is 
proof  that  Congress  does  he»ir  and  that 
it  will  act.  These  people  took  Ijhe  time  and 
effort  to  communicate  their  grievances  in 
considerable  detail  and  with  in  eloquence 
which  always  displayed  a  de^p  and  abid- 
ing faith  In  the  sj'stem  of  Igovemment 
of  which  they  are  such  a  vital  part.  In 
these   times   of  stress,   theit  continued 
faith  in  the  democratic  process  is  essen- 
tial. Despite  the  obstacles  the^  frequently 
face,  I  believe  their  adherence  to  those 
processes  is  our  surest  guaffsuitee  that 
the  constitutiona'   principled  on  which 
our  Government  Is  founded  will  endure. 
The  letters  which  I  and  ottiers  in  Con- 
gress receive  are  th?  products  of  educated 
and  informed  concern  about  the  problems 
which  confront  employees   as  citizens. 
Their  patience  despite  injustices,  their 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  constitutional 
rules  and  to  seek  remedies  Junder  those 
rules  provide  the  best  illustrt^tion  our  Na- 
tion can  offer  of  citizens  teeplng  faith 
with  the  founders  of  our  fJonstitution. 
Congress  does    not   alwaysj  heed   their 
pleas.  There  are  frequently]  long  delays 
and   the  resulting  legislation  does  not 
always  meet  their  expectations.  But  the 
important  thing  is  that  thejl  keep  trying, 
writing  letters,  telephoning,  Bnd  express- 
ing  concern.   During   the  last  election 
campaign  many  of  them  dejnanded  that 
the  issues  of  privacy  and  embloyee  rights 
be  faced  by  individual  candi  dates  and  by 
both  political  parties. 

The  parties  and  the  capdldates  re- 
sponded, and  I  believe  thqy  must  con- 
tinue to  respond  until  S.  7l2  is  enacted 
into  law. 

I  should  like  to  restate  fbr  the  record 
my  convictions  about  this  p^posal  which 
I  expressed  at  the  time  of  fts  passage  in 
the  last  Congress.  I  believe  (hat  with  this 
bill.  Congress  has  a  chande  to  reaffirm 
the  belief  of  the  Americaii  people  in  a 
value  system  as  old  as  Western  civiliza- 
tion; that  is.  In  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
di%'idual;  in  the  xmfettered  enjoyment  of 
his  personal  thoughts  ana  beliefs  free 
of  the  control  of  govemmeit;  and  in  the 
worth  of  the  expression  of  ijis  personality 
in  the  democratic  society. 

8. 782  affords  Congress  th  e  opportunity 
to  take  a  stand  on  one  of  i>e  most  cru- 
cial philosophical  and  prac  ical  problems 


facing  our  society — the  preservation  of 
individual  freedom  in  an  age  of  scien- 
tific technology,  computers,  and  data 
banks. 

Many  learned  people  have  analyzed  the 
legal  and  scientific  issues  raised  by  the 
needs  to  meet  certain  goals  of  'govern- 
ment in  a  coimtry  as  vast  and  diverse 
as  ours.  But  they  have  balanced  the  in- 
terests back  and  forth  until  they  have 
lost  track  of  the  basic  issues  of  liberty 
involved. 

The  Founding  Fathers  drafted  a  con- 
stitution that  was  meant  to  protect  the 
liberty  of  Americans  of  every  era,  for  its 
principles  are  enduring  ones.  One  of  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  our  liberty  as 
free  men  is  the  privacy  of  our  innermost 
thoughts,  attitudes,  and  beliefs :  this  in- 
cludes not  only  our  freedom  to  express 
them  as  we  please,  but  the  freedom  from 
any  form  of  governmental  coercion  to 
reveal  them.  Another  aspect  is  the  con- 
stitutional protection  against  self-in- 
crimination for  civil  servants  as  well  as 
for  criminals  and  others. 

In  its  report  on  the  bill,  the  committee 
stated : 

Each  secOon  of  the  bill  U  based  on  evi- 
dence from  many  hundreds  of  cases  and 
complalnu  showing  that  generally  in  the 
Federal  service,  as  In  any  similar  organiza- 
tional situation,  a  request  from  a  superior 
Is  equivalent  to  a  command.  This  evidence 
refutes  the  argument  tha*  an  employee's 
response  to  a  superior's  request  for  informa- 
tion or  action  Is  a  voluntary  response,  and 
that  an  employee  "consents"  to  an  invasion 
of  his  privacy  or  the  curtailment  of  his  lib- 
erty. Where  his  employment  opportunities 
t  at  stake,  where  there  Is  present  the  eco- 
nomic coercion  to  submt  to  questionable 
practices  which  are  contrary  to  our  con- 
stitutional values,  then  the  presence  of  con- 
sent or  voluntarism  may  be  open  to  serious 
doubt.  For  this  reason  the  bill  makes  It  Ille- 
gal for  ofDctals  to  "request"  as  well  as  to  "re- 
quire" an  employee  to  submit  to  certain  in- 
quiries or  practices  or  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions. 


No  one  should  be  deluded  that  this  bill 
is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  besetting  the 
Federal  service,  all  of  the  invasions  of 
privacy,  all  of  the  violations  of  basic  due 
process  principles. 

There  are  many  areas  left  imtouched, 
as  the  subcommittee  daily  mail  will  show. 
Passage  of  the  bill  will  correct  some  vio- 
lations, and  provide  some  recourses 
against  violations.  But  more  important- 
ly, it  will  establish  a  precedent  in  this 
area  of  the  law  and  create  a  climate  for 
decisionmaking  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  zealous  men,  the  vmthinking,  care- 
less, hurried,  impatient,  pressured,  or 
misinformed  men  will  still  make  imrea- 
sonable  or  illegal  decisions.  We  cannot 
legislate  against  all  manner  of  fools  or 
their  foUies.  Where  their  decisions  affect 
the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  we  can  only 
provide  the  basic  standards  by  which 
they  can  be  controlled.  For  the  conscien- 
tious administrator  anxious  to  do  his 
job  well,  achieving  the  maximimi  bene- 
fit for  Government  and  observing  in- 
dividual rights  at  the  same  time,  the  bill 
provides  a  uniform  gmde.  He  will  not 
need  to  sit  and  ponder  whether  to  follow 
his  conscience  or  an  illegal  order  or 
whether  or  not  to  utilize  a  questionable 
scientific  method. 
The  law  will  state  clearly  what  his  own 


rights  and  duties  are  in  certain  areas. 
By  the  same  token,  it  assures  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  employee  and  appli- 
cant. 

I  confess  that  were  I  legislating  alone. 
I  would  rather  see  fewer  compromises 
and  exceptions  than  are  now  contained 
in  the  bill.  I  see  no  necessity  for  any  of 
the  practices  prohibited  in  S.  782. 

Unfortunately,  some  people,  both  in 
Government  and  out,  have  not  yet  been 
alerted  to  the  dangers  posed  by  these 
policies  and  practices.  For  them,  the 
symbolic  act  or  the  technique — the 
means — still  triumph  over  purpose,  how- 
ever imrelated  the  two. 

A  threefold  need  for  this  bill  Is  out- 
lined in  the  committee  report. 

The  first  is  the  Immediate  need  to  es- 
tablish a  statutory  basis  for  the  preser- 
vation of  certain  rights  and  liberties  of 
those  citizens  who  now  work  for  Gov- 
ernment and  those  who  will  work  for  It 
In  the  future.  The  bill  not  only  remedies 
problems  of  today  but  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture In  recognition  of  the  almost  cer- 
tain enlargement  of  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral activity  and  the  continuing  rise  in 
the  number  of  Americans  employed  by 
their  Federal  Government  or  sei-ving  it 
in  some  capacity. 

Second,  the  bUl  meets  the  Federal 
Government's  need  to  attract  the  best 
qualified  employees,  and  to  retain  them 
with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be 
treated  fairly  and  as  people  of  honesty 
and  Integrity. 

Third,  is  the  growing  need  for  the 
beneficial  Infiuence  which  such  a  statute 
would  provide  In  view  of  the  present  Im- 
pact of  Federal  policies,  regulations,  and 
practices  on  those  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  of  private  business  and 
industry. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
made  a  good-faith  effort  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  privacy-Invading  practices 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Also,  as  a 
result  of  complaints  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, some  individual  grievances  have 
been  remedied. 

But  while  isolated  cases  of  injustice 
may  be  corrected  by  congressional  inter- 
vention, they  do  not,  as  with  judicial 
decisions  on  the  rights  of  criminals,  es- 
tablish a  precedent  for  protecting  rights 
of  all  employees.  There  axe  vast  numbers 
of  Federal  agencies  with  decentralized 
personnel  systems,  responsive  in  different 
ways  to  policy  directives.  In  some  csises, 
they  lack  any  control  at  all  by  Congress, 
the  President,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, or  in  some  instances,  even  by  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency.  They 
are,  in  effect  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
The  reply  of  some  in  the  executive 
branch  has  been  that  Government  em- 
ployment Is  a  privilege,  and  If  the  Indi- 
vidual does  not  like  his  treatment,  he 
can  quit. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  a  reply  to  this.  Their 
report  on  the  bill  states : 

The  Ervln  bill  recognizes  the  existence  of 
some  serious  shortcomings  In  the  behavior 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  an  employer.  There  are  today 
almost  three  million  persons  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  number  can  be 
expected  to  grow.  It  Is  not  possible,  therefore 
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to  deal  with  tbe  problem  wltbln  the  narrow 
framework  of  an  employee'*  (H>Uon  to  quit 
his  employment  If  the  conditions  are  not  to 
his  taste. 

Employment  by  the  Federal  Government 
shovUd  not  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  to  be 
withheld  or  conditioned  as  the  Government 
sees  fit.  Indeed,  there  la  an  obUgatlon  on  the 
port  of  the  Federal  Government  to  have  more 
than  the  usual  respect  for  rights  of  privacy. 

It  is  already  a  late  date  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  begin  showing  respect  for 
the  rights  of  privacy.  But  the  Senate  has 
taken  the  first  step  today  by  passing 
8.  782. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  report  on  the 
bill— Senate  Report  No.  873.  pages  7 
through  10,  and  pages  12  through  48. 
This  contains  the  legislative  history  of 
the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Sbnat*    Rxport    No.    873.    91st    Concrkss, 

Skcons  Session;   PmoTKcnNO  ParvACT  and 

THB  Rights  or  Feokkal  Emplotees 

LXGISIATIVX    HISTORT 

Violations  of  rights  covered  by  the  bill  as 
well  as  other  areas  of  employee  rights  have 
been  the  subject  of  Intensive  hearings  and 
Investigation  by  the  subcommittee  for  the 
last  five  Congresses. 

In  addition  to  investigation  of  Individual 
cases,  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  conducted  annual  surveys  of 
agency  policies  on  numerous  aspects  of  Gov- 
ernment personnel  practices.  In  1965,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  43.  hearings  were 
conducted  on  due  process  and  improper  use 
of  information  acquired  through  psycho- 
logical testing,  psychiatric  examinations,  oiid 
security  and  personnel  Interviews. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Executive  on 
August  3,  1966  the  subcommittee  chsdrman 
stated: 

"For  some  time,  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  has  received  disturbing  re- 
ports from  responsible  sources  concerning 
violations  of  the  rights  of  Federal  employees. 
I  have  attempted  to  direct  the  attention  of 
appropriate  officials  to  these  matters,  and 
although  replies  have  been  uniformly 
courteous,  the  subcommittee  has  received  no 
satisfaction  whatsoever,  or  even  any  indica- 
tion of  awareness  that  any  problem  exists. 
The  invasions  of  privacy  have  reached  such 
alarming  proportions  and  are  assunUng  such 
varied  forms  that  the  matter  demands  your 
immediate  and  personal  attention. 

"The  misuse  of  privacy- Invading  person- 
ality tests  for  personnel  purposes  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Other  matters,  such  as  Improper  and 
insulting  questioning  during  backgnx>und  In- 
vestigations and  due  process  guarantees  in 
denial  of  security  clearances  have  also  been 
the  subject  of  study.  Other  employee  com- 
plaints, fast  becoming  too  numerous  to  cata- 
log, concern  such  diverse  matters  as  psychiat- 
ric Interviews;  lie  detectors;  race  question- 
naires; restrictions  on  communicating  with 
Congress;  pressure  to  support  political  parties 
yet  restrictions  on  polltlcaJ  activities; 
coercion  to  buy  savings  bonds;  extensive 
limitations  on  outside  activities  yet  admin- 
istrative Influence  to  participate  in  agency- 
approved  functions;  rules  for  writing,  speak- 
ing and  even  thinking;  and  requirements  to 
disclose  personal  information  concerning 
finances,  property  and  creditors  of  employees 
and  members  of  their  families." 

After  describing  in  detail  the  operation  of 
two  current  programs  to  Ul\istrate  the  prob- 
lems. Senator  Ervln  commented: 

"Many  of  the  practices  now  in  extensive 
use  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  an  In- 


dlvldnal's  ability  or  his  qualification  to  per- 
form a  Job.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
eetabllshed  rules  and  examlnationa  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  appUcants.  Ap- 
parently, the  ClvU  Service  Commlaaion  and 
the  agencies  are  failing  in  their  assignment 
to  operate  a  merit  system  for  our  Federal 
civil  aerrice. 

"It  would  seem  In  the  interest  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  an  immediate  review 
of  these  practices  and  questionnaires  to  de- 
termine whether  the  scope  of  the  programs 
is  not  exceeding  your  original  Intent  and 
whether  the  violations  of  employee  rights  are 
not  more  harmful  to  yoiir  long-range  goals 
than  the  personnel  shortcuts  involved." 

Following  this  letter  and  others  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretaries  of  other  depart- 
ments, legislation  to  protect  employee  rights 
was  Introduced  in  the  Senate. 

S.  1035  was  preceded  by  S.  3703  and  S.  3779 
in  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
S.  3703  was  introduced  by  the  chairman  on 
August  9,  1966.  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  Aug\ist  25,  1966,  the  chairman 
received  unanimous  consent  to  a  request  to 
add  the  names  of  33  cosponsors  to  the  bill. 
On  Aug\ist  26,  1966,  he  introduced  a  bill 
similar  to  S.  3703,  containing  an  amendment 
reducing  the  criminal  penalties  provldea 
in  section  2.  This  blU,  S.  3779,  was  also  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  both 
S.  3703  and  S.  3779  were  then  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Right*. 
Comments  on  the  bill  and  on  problems 
related  to  it  were  made  by  the  chairman  In 
the  Senate  on  July  18,  August  9,  August  25, 
August  26,  September  29.  October  17  and  18, 
1966,  and  on  February  21,  1967.' 

Hearings  on  S.  3779  were  conducted  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  September  23, 
29,  30,  and  October  3,  4,  and  6,  1966.  Report- 
ing to  the  Senate  on  these  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee chairman  made  the  following 
statement : 

"The  recent  hearings  on  S.  3779  showed 
that  every  major  employee  organization  and 
union,  thousands  of  individual  employees 
who  have  wrltter  Congress,  law  professors, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  a 
number  of  bar  associations  agree  on  the  need 
for  statutory  protections  such  as  those  in 
this  measure. 

••We  often  find  that  as  the  saying  goes 
'things  are  never  as  bad  as  we  think  they 
are,'  but  in  this  case,  the  hearings  show 
that  privacy  invasions  are  worse  than  we 
thought  they  were.  Case  after  case  of  intimi- 
dation, of  threats  of  loss  of  job  or  security 
clearance  were  bought  to  our  attention  in 
connection  with  bond  sales,  and  Government 
charity  drives. 

"Case  after  case  was  cited  of  privacy  in- 
vasion and  denial  of  due  process  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  financial  dlscloe^ffe 
requirements.  A  typical  case  is  the  attorney 
threatened  with  disciplinary  action  or  loss 
of  his  Job  becatise  he  is  both  unable  and 
unwilling  to  list  all  gifts,  Including  Christ- 
mas presents  from  his  family,  which  he  had 
received  In  the  p€«t  year.  He  felt  thU  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  job.  There  was  the 
supervisory  engineer  who  was  told  by  the 
jjersonnel  officer  that  he  would  have  to  take 
disclplinar'  action  against  the  25  profes- 
sional employees  in  his  division  who  resented 
being  forced  to  disclose  the  creditors  and 
financial  Interests  of  themselves  and  mem- 
bers of  their  famlUes.  Tet  there  are  no  pro- 
cedures for  appealing  the  decisions  of  su- 
pervisors and  personnel  offlcers  who  are 
acting  under  the  Oommisslon's  directive. 
These  are  not  isolated  Instances;  rather,  they 
represent  a  pattern  of  privacy  invasion  re- 
ported from  almost  every  State. 

"The  subcommittee  was  told  that  super- 
visors are  ordered  to  supply  names  of  em- 
ployees who  attend  PTA  meetings  and  engage 
m  Great  Books  discussions.  Under  one  de- 


'  See  also,  Cong.  Rec.  Comments. 


partment's  regulations,  employees  are  re- 
quested to  participate  in  specific  commun- 
ity activities  promoting  local  and  Federal 
antlpoverty,  beautification,  and  equal  em- 
ployment programs;  they  are  told  to  lobby  in 
local  city  councils  for  fair  bousing  ordi- 
nances, to  go  out  and  make  speeches  on  any 
number  of  subjects,  to  supply  flower  and 
grass  seed  for  beautification  projects,  and  to 
paint  other  people's  houses.  When  these  regu- 
lations were  brought  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention  several  weeks  ago.  we  were  told  that 
they  were  In  draft  form.  Yet,  we  then  dis- 
covered they  had  already  been  Implemented 
and  employees  whose  official  duties  had 
nothing  to  do  vrlth  such  programs  were  being 
informed  that  failure  to  partldoate  would 
indicate  an  uncooperative  attitude  and  would 
be  reflected  In  their  efficiency  records. 

"The  subcommittee  hearings  have  pro- 
duced ample  evidence  of  the  outright  intimi- 
dation, arm  twisting  and  more  subtle  forms 
of  coercion  which  result  when  a  superior  is 
requested  to  obtain  employee  participation 
in  a  program.  We  have  seen  tills  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bond  ssde  campaign,  the  drives 
for  charitable  contributions,  and  the  use  of 
self-ldentificaUon  minority  status  question- 
naires. We  have  seen  It  in  the  sanctioning 
of  polygraphs,  personality  tests,  and  im- 
proper questioning  of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment. 

"In  view  of  some  of  the  current  practices 
reported  by  employee  organizations  and 
unions.  It  seems  those  who  endorse  these 
techniques  for  mind  probing  and  thought 
control  of  employees  have  swcxn  hostility 
against  the  idea  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  be  free  of  every  form  of  tyranny  over  his 
mind;  they  forget  that  to  be  free  a  man  must 
have  the  right  to  think  foolish  thoughts  as 
well  as  wise  ones.  They  forget  that  the  first 
amendment  implies  the  right  to  remain  silent 
as  well  as  the  right  to  speak  freely — the 
right  to  do  nothing  as  well  as  the  right  to 
help  Implement  lofty  ideals. 

"It  Is  not  under  this  administration  alone 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  respect  em- 
ployee rights  In  a  zeal  to  obtain  certain  goals. 
While  some  of  the  problems  are  new,  others 
have  been  prevalent  for  many  years  with 
little  or  no  administrative  action  taken  to 
attempt  to  ameliorate  them.  Despite  congres- 
sional concern,  administrative  officials  have 
failed  to  discern  patterns  of  practice  in  denial 
of  rights.  They  seem  to  think  that  If  they 
can  belatedly  remedy  one  case  which  Is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
the  public  and  the  press,  that  this  Is 
enough — ^that  the  'heat'  will  mibelde.  With 
glittering  generalities,  qualified  until  they 
mean  rusthing  In  substaoice,  they  have  sought 
to  throw  Congress  off  the  track  in  Its  pursuit 
of  permanent  corrective  action.  We  have  seen 
this  in  the  case  of  personality  testing.  In  the 
use  of  polygraphs,  and  all  the  practices  which 
S.  3779  would  prohibit. 

"The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission informed  the  subcommittee  that 
there  is  no  need  for  a  law  to  protect  em- 
polyee  rights.  He  believes  the  answer  Is  *to 
permit  executive  branch  management  and 
executive  branch  employees  as  individuals 
and  through  their  unions,  to  work  together 
to  resolve  these  Issues  as  part  of  their  nor- 
mal discourse.' 

"It  is  quite  clear  from  the  fearful  tenor 
of  the  letters  and  telephone  calls  received  by 
the  subcommittee  and  Members  of  Congress 
that  there  is  no  discourse  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  dlscoiirse  on  these  matters  between 
the  Commission  and  employees.  F^lrther- 
more,  there  are  many  who  do  not  even  fall 
wittiln  the  Commission's  jurisdiction.  For 
them,  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  Congress. 

"As  for  the  argument  that  the  discourse 
between  the  unions  and  the  Commission  will 
remedy  the  wrongs,  the  testimony  of  the 
union  representatives  adequately  dwnollahes 
that  dream. 

"The  typical  atutude  of  those  responsible 
for  personnel  management  is  reflected  in  Mr. 
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Macy«  anawer  that  there  may  be  Inatances 
where  policy  la  not  adhered  t<i,  but  There 
Is  always  someone  who  doesn't  i  ;et  the  word.' 
Corrective  administration  actio  i,  he  says,  la 
fully  adequate  to  protect  employee  rights. 

•AdmlnUtraUve  action  Is  nit  sufficient. 
Furthermore.  In  the  majority  o'.  complaints, 
the  wrong  actually  stems  Iron  the  suted 
policy  oX  the  agency  or  the  Comiilsslon  How 
can  these  people  be  expected  to|  Judge  objec- 
tively the  reasonableness  and  cdnstltutional- 
tty  of  their  own  policies?  This  Is  the  role  of 
Congress,  and  In  my  opinion.  Congress  has 
waited  too  long  as  It  is  to  provide  the  guid- 
ance that  is  desperately  needed  in  these 
matters."  , 

S.  1035.  90th  Congrkaa 

On  the  basis  of  the  subcoramlttee  hear- 
ings, agency  reports,  and  the  ^iggestions  of 
many  experts,  the  bill  was  amefaded  to  meet 
legitimate  objecUons  to  the  sobpe  and  lan- 
guage raised  by  admlnUtratlve  fcitnessee  and 
to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Its  coiponsors  that 
U  does  not  apply  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
management  authority  and  suiwrvlsory  dis- 
cretion, or  to  matters  now  |governed  by 
statute.  j^ 

This  amended  version  of  S.  3"r79  was  Intro 
duced  in  the  Senate  by  the  [chairman  on 
February  31.  1967.  as  S.  1035  wlih  54  coepon- 
sors  It  was  considered  by  the  Oonstltutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  unanimously  re- 
ported with  amendments,  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  August  21.  1967.i  |S.  Kept.  No. 
634  90th  Cong.  1st  Sess.]  Thel  proposal  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  on  September  13. 
19«7.  and  approved,  with  floor, amendments, 
by  a  79  to  4  vote.  After  absentee  approvals 
were  recorded,  the  record  showe|d  a  total  of  90 

Members  supported  passage  of    """" 

amendments  adopted  on  the 
deleted  a  complete  exemption  which  the 
committee  bill  provided  for  thK  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  InvesUgatlon:  instead  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation should  be  accorded  the  same  Umlte<' 
exemptions  provided  for  the  Central  Intel 
llgence  Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  A  provision  was  added  to  allow  the 
three  Directors  to  delegate  the  ^wer  to  make 
certain  personal  findings  required  by  sec 
tion  6  of  the  blU. 


Compariaon   of    S.    1035.    90th 


Congreis,   aa 


introduced,  and  S.  3779.  89t  k  Congress 
As   introduced,   the   revised   bill.   S.    1035. 
differed  from  S.  3779  of  the  i»th  Congress 
In  the  following  respects : 

1.  The   section   banning   r«  luirements   to 
disclose    race,    religion,    or    ni.tlonal    ortgln 
was  amended  to  permit  inquiry  on  citizen 
ship   where   It    U   ;.   statutory   condition   of 
employment. 

2.  The  proTlalon  against  cosrcion  of  em- 
ployees to  buy  bonds  or  mike  charitable 
donations  was  amended  to  ^ake  It  clear 
that  It  does  not  prohibit  calling  meetings  or 
taking  any  action  approprlatei  to  afford  the 
employee  the  opportunity  voluntarily  to  In- 
vest or  donate.  I 

3.  A  new  section  providing!  for  adminis- 
trative remedies  and  penalties  establishes 
a  Bo*rd  on  Employee  Rights  io  receive  and 
conduct  hearings  on  complalnlts  of  violation 
of  the  act,  and  to  determine  i  an-1  adminis- 
ter remedies  and  penalties.  Tqere  Is  Judicial 
review  of  the  decision  under] the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  J 

4.  A  specific  exemption  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau  of   Investigation   Is   Included. 

5.  Exceptions  to  the  prohlliltlons  on  prl- 
vacr-lnvadlng  questions  by  examinations, 
interrogations,    and    psychological    tests   are 

provided  upon  psychiatric  determination 
that  the  information  Is  ne<]essary  In  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  Illness 
In  individual  caaei.  and  provided  that  It  Is 
not  elloifd  pnraiAnt  to  gefaerml  practice 
or  reguUtlon  gOTeralng  the  yamlnatloa  of 
employees  or  applicants  on  thi  basts  of  grade 
Job.  or  agency. 


6.  The  section  prohibiting  requirements  to 
disclose  personal  financial  Information  con- 
tains technical  amendment  to  assure  that 
only  persons  with  final  authority  In  certain 
areas  may  be  subject  to  disclosure  require- 
ments. 

7.  For  those  employees  excluded  from  the 
ban  on  disclosure  requirements,  a  new  sec- 
tion (J),  provides  that  they  may  only  be 
required  to  disclose  Items  tending  to  show 
a  confilct  of  Interest. 

8.  Military  supervisors  of  civilian  employ- 
ees are  Included  within  the  prohibitions  of 
the  bill,  and  violation  of  the  act  is  made  a 
punishable  offense  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice. 

9.  A  new  section  2  has  been  added  to  as- 
sure that  the  same  prohibitions  In  section 
1  on  actions  of  department  and  agency  offi- 
cials with  respect  to  employees  In  their  de- 
partments and  agencies  apply  alike  to  officers 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  employees  and  applicants  with  whom 
they  deal. 

10.  Section  (b)  of  S.  3779.  relating  to  the 
calling  or  holding  of  meetings  or  lectures  to 
Indoctrinate  employees,  was  deleted. 

11.  Sections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  S.  3779— 
sections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  S.  1035 — con- 
taining prohibitions  on  requiring  attendance 
at  outside  meetings,  reports  on  personal  ac- 
tivities and  participation  In  outside  activi- 
ties, were  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
do  not  apply  to  the  performance  of  official 
duties  or  to  the  development  of  skill,  knowl- 
edge, and  abilities  which  qualify  the  person 
for  his  duties  or  to  participation  In  profes- 
sional grovips  or  associations. 

12.  The  criminal  penalties  were  reduced 
from  a  maximum  of  (500  and  6  months'  im- 
prisonment to  WOO  and  30  days. 

13.  Section  (h)  of  S.  3779  prohibiting  re- 
quirements to  support  candidates,  programs, 
or  policies  of  any  political  party  was  re- 
vised to  prohibit  requirements  to  support  the 
nomination  or  election  of  persons  or  to  at- 
tend meetings  to  promote  or  support  activi- 
ties or  undertakings  of  any  political  party. 

14.  Other  amendments  of  a  technical  na- 
ture. 

QUXSTIONS    ON     EACX,     BEUCION,     AND 
NATIONAL    ORIGIN 

Many  complaints  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee concerned  official  requests  or  require- 
ments that  employees  disclose  their  race, 
religion,  or  ethnic  or  national  origin.  This 
Information  has  been  obtained  from  employ- 
ees through  the  systematic  use  of  question- 
naires or  oral  Inquiries  by  supervisors. 

Chief  concern  has  focused  on  a  policy  in- 
augiirated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
In  1966.  under  which  present  employees  and 
future  employees  would  be  asked  to  indicate 
on  a  questionnaire  whether  they  were  "Amer- 
ican Indian,"  "oriental,"  "Negro,"  "Spanish- 
American"  or  "none  of  these."  Approximately 
1.7  million  employees  were  told  to  complete 
the  forms,  while  some  agencies  Including 
some  in  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinued their  former  practice  of  acquiring 
such  information  through  the  "head  count" 
method.  Although  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion directive  stated  that  disclosure  of  such 
Information  was  voluntary,  complaints  show 
that  employees  and  supervisors  generally  felt 
It  to  be  mandatory.  Administrative  efforts  to 
obtain  compliance  included  In  some  Instances 
harassment,  threats,  and  intimidation.  Com- 
plaints in  different  agencies  showed  that  em- 
ployes who  did  not  comply  received  airmail 
letters  at  their  homes  with  new  forms;  or 
their  names  were  placed  on  administrative 
lists  for  "foUowup"  procedures,  and  super- 
visors were  advised  to  obtain  the  information 
from  delinquent  employees  by  a  certain  date. 

In  the  view  of  John  McCart,  representing 
the  Oovemment  Employes'  CouncU,  AFL- 
CIO: 

"When  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  regulations  note  that  participation  by  the 
employee  will  be  voluntary,  this  removes 
some  of  the  oniu  ot  the  encroachment  on  an 


individual's  privacy.  But  In  an  organizational 
operation  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
Federal  Ctovernment,  It  is  Just  Impossible  to 
guarantee  that  each  Individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  condentiallty  will  be  observed. 

"In  addition  to  that,  there  have  been  a 
large  number  of  complaints  from  all  kinds  of 
Federal  employees.  In  the  Interest  of  main- 
taining the  rights  of  Individual  workers 
against  the  possibility  of  Invading  those 
rights,  it  would  seem  to  us  it  would  be  better 
to  abandon  the  present  approach,  becavise 
there  are  other  alternatives  available  for  de- 
termining whether  that  program  Is  being  car- 
ried out." 

The  hearing  record  contains  numerous  ex- 
amples of  disruption  of  employee-manage- 
ment relations,  and  of  employee  dissatisfac- 
tion with  such  official  inquiries.  Many  told 
the  subcommittee  that  they  refused  to  com- 
plete the  questionnaires  because  the  matter 
was  none  of  the  Government's  business: 
others,  because  of  their  mixed  parentage,  felt 
unable  to  state  the  information. 

Since  1963,  the  policy  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  on  the  method  of  col- 
lecting Information  about  race  has  favored 
the  head  count  wherever  possible.  Although 
the  policy  Is  presently  under  review,  the  sub- 
committee finds  merit  In  the  statement  that: 
"The  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  race  creates  a  conflict 
among  severally  equally  Important  civil  lib- 
erties: the  right  of  free  speech  and  free 
Inquiry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rights 
of  privacy  and  of  equality  of  treatment  and 
of  opportunity,  on  the  other.  The  ACLU  ap- 
proves them  all.  But  at  this  time  In  human 
history,  when  the  principle  of  equality  and 
nondiscrimination  must  be  vigorously  de- 
fended, It  Is  necessary  that  the  union  oppose 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  race,  except  only  where  rigorous 
Justification  is  shown  for  such  action.  Where 
such  collection  and  dissemination  is  shown 
to  be  Justified,  the  gathering  of  Information 
should  be  kept  to  the  most  limited  form, 
wherever  possible  by  use  of  the  head  count 
method,  and  the  confidential  nature  of  orig- 
inal records  should  be  protected  as  far  as 
possible." 

Former  Civil  Service  Commission  Chair- 
man Robert  Ramspeck  told  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

"To  consider  race,  color,  religion,  and  na- 
tional origin  in  making  appointments,  in 
promotions  and  retention  of  Federal  em- 
ployees is,  In  my  opinion,  contrary  to  the 
merit  sjrstem.  There  should  be  no  discrim- 
ination for  or  against  minority  persons  In 
Federal  Qovernment  employment." 

As  the  hearings  and  complaints  have  dem- 
onstrated, the  most  telling  argument  against 
the  use  of  such  a  questionnaire,  other  than 
the  constitutional  issue,  is  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  work.  This  is  shown  by  the  admis- 
sion by  many  employees  that  they  either 
did  not  complete  the  forms  or  that  they  gave 
Inaccurate  data. 
Mr.  Macy  Informed  the  subcommittee: 
"In  the  State  of  Hawaii  the  entire  pro- 
gram was  cut  out  because  it  had  not  been 
done  there  before,  and  It  was  Inadvertently 
Included  in  this  one,  and  the  feeling  was 
that  because  of  the  racial  composition  there 
It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  come  up 
with  any  kind  of  identification  along  the 
lines  of  the  card  that  we  were  distributing." 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  on  May  9 
Informed  the  subcommittee  that  It  had  "re- 
cently approved  regulations  which  will  end 
the  use  of  voluntary  self-identification  of 
race  as  a  means  of  obtaining  minority  group 
statistics  for  the  Federal  work  force."  The 
Conmilssloin  Indicated  Its  decision  was  based 
on  the  failure  of  the  program  to  produce 
meajilngful  statistics.  In  Its  place  the  Com- 
mission will  rely  on  supervisory  reports  based 
solely  on  obaervatlon,  which  would  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  bUl. 
As  Senator  Fong  stated : 
"It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  would  not 
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bar  heed  counts  of  employee  racial  extrac- 
tion for  statistical  purposes  by  supervisors. 
However,  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
merit  system  for  the  Federal  service  and  the 
race,  national  origin  or  religion  of  the  Indi- 
vidual or  his  forebears  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  ability  or  qualifications  to  do 
a  Job." 

Section  1(a)  of  the  bill  was  included  to  as- 
sure that  employees  will  not  again  be  sub- 
jected to  such  unwarranted  invasion  of  their 
privacy.  It  Is  deeigned  to  protect  the  merit 
system  which  Congress  has  authorized  for 
the  Federal  service.  Its  passage  will  reaffirm 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  a  person's  re- 
ligion, race,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin 
or  that  of  his  forebears  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  ability  or  qualification  to  perform 
the  requisite  duUes  of  a  Federal  position,  or 
to  qualify  for  a  promotion. 

By  eliminating  official  authority  to  place 
the  employee  In  a  position  In  which  he  feels 
compelled  to  disclose  this  personal  data,  the 
bill  will  help  to  eliminate  the  basis  for  such 
complaints  of  Invasion  of  privacy  and  dis- 
crimination as  Congress  has  received  for  a 
number  of  ye€tfs.  It  will  protect  Americans 
from  the  dilemma  of  the  grandson  of  an 
American  Indian  who  told  the  subcommittee 
that  he  had  exercised  his  option  and  did  not 
complete  the  minority  status  questionnaire. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  fill  it  out.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  received  a  personal  memoran- 
dum from  his  supervisor  "requesting"  him  to 
complete  a  new  questionnaire  and  "return  It 
immediately. ■■  He  wrote:  "I  personally  feel 
that  If  I  do  not  comply  with  this  request 
(order),  my  Job  or  any  promotion  which 
comes  up  could  be  in  Jeopardy." 

The  prohibitions  In  section  1(a)  against 
official  Inquiries  about  religion,  and  In  sec- 
tion 1(e)  concerning  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  together  constitute  a  bulwark  to 
protect  the  indiivdual's  right  to  silence  con- 
cerning his  religious  convictions  and  to  re- 
frain from  an  indication  of  his  religious 
beliefs. 

Referring  to  these  two  sections,  Lawrence 
Spelser.  director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union  testified: 
"These  provisions  would  help,  we  hope, 
eliminate  a  constantly  recurring  problem  in- 
volving those  new  Government  employees 
who  prefer  to  affirm  their  allegiance  rather 
than  swearing  to  It.  All  Government  em- 
ployees must  sign  an  appointment  affidavit 
and  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  office. 

"A  problem  arises  not  Just  when  new  em- 
ployees enter  Government  employment  but 
In  all  situations  where  the  Government  re- 
quires an  oath,  and  there  is  an  attempt  made 
on  the  part  of  those  who  prefer  to  affirm.  It 
Is  amazing  the  intransigence  that  arises  on 
the  part  of  clerks  or  those  who  require  the 
filling  out  of  these  forms,  or  the  giving  of 
the  statement  In  permitting  individuals  to 
affirm. 

"The  excuses  that  are  made  vary  tremen- 
dously, either  that  the  form  can  only  be 
signed  and  they  cannot  accept  a  form  in 
which  'so  help  me  God'  Is  struck  out,  be- 
cause that  Is  an  amendment,  and  they  are 
bound  by  their  Instructions  which  do  not 
permit  any  changes  to  be  made  on  the  forms 
at  all. 

"Also,  In  connection  with  the  giving  of 
oaths.  I  have  had  one  case  In  which  an 
investigator  asked  a  young  man  this  ques- 
tion: 'For  the  purposes  of  administering  the 
oath,  do  you  believe  in  God?' 

"It  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  bar  practices  of  that  kind. 
The  law  should  be  clear  at  this  time.  Title 
I,  United  States  Code,  section  1  has  a  num- 
ber of  rules  of  construction,  one  of  which 
says  that  wherever  the  word  'oath'  appears, 
that  Includes  'affirmation,'  and  wherever  the 
word  'swear'  appears,  that  Includes  'affirm.' 
"This  issue  comes  up  sometimes  when 
clerks  will  ask,  'Why  do  you  want  to  affirm? 


Do  you  belong  to  a  religious  group  that 
requires  an  affirmation  rather  than  taking  an 
oath?"  And  unless  the  individual  gives  the 
right  answer,  the  clerks  won't  let  him  affirm. 
It  is  clear  under  the  Torasco  case  that  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  lack  of  religious  beliefs 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
first  amendment." 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  the 
prohibition  against  inquiries  Into  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  orl^n  would  hinder  in- 
vestigation of  discrimination  complaints.  In 
effect,  however,  it  is  expected  to  aid  rather 
than  hinder  In  this  area  of  the  law,  by  de- 
creasing the  opportunities  for  discrimination 
initially.  It  does  not  hinder  acquisition  of 
the  Information  elsewhere;  nor  does  it  pre- 
vent a  person  from  volunteering  the  informa- 
tion If  he  wishes  to  supply  It  In  filing  a 
complaint  or  in  the  course  of  an  investiga- 
tion. 

CONTROL   or  KMPLOTKX   OPINIONS,    OUTSIDE 

Acrrvrma 

Reports  have  come  to  the  subcommittee 
of  infringements  and  threatened  Infringe- 
ments on  first  amendment  freedoms  of  em- 
ployees: freedom  to  think  for  themselves 
free  of  Government  Indoctrination;  freedom 
to  choose  their  outside  civic,  social,  and  po- 
litical activities  as  citizens  free  of  official 
guidance;  or  even  freedom  to  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate at  all  without  reporting  to  super- 
visors. 

Illustrative  of  the  climate  of  surveillance 
the  subcommittee  has  found  was  a  13-year- 
old  Navy  Department  directive,  reportedly 
similar  to  those  In  other  agencies,  warning 
employees  to  guard  against  "Indiscreet  re- 
marks" and  to  seek  "wise  and  mature"  coun- 
sel within  their  agencies  before  Joining  civic 
or  political  associations. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks : 

"Perhaps  no  other  right  is  so  essential 
to  employee  morale  as  the  right  to  personal 
freedom  and  the  absence  of  interference  by 
the  Government  In  the  private  lives  and  ac- 
tivities of  Its  employees.  Attempts  to  place 
prohibitions  on  the  private  associations  of 
employees;  mandatory  reporting  of  social 
contacts  with  Meml)er8  of  Congress  and  the 
press;  attempts  to  'orient'  or  'indoctrinate' 
Federal  employees  on  subjects  outside  their 
immediate  areas  of  professional  Interest;  at- 
tempts to  'encourage'  participation  In  out- 
side activities  or  discourage  patronage  of 
selected  business  establishments  and  coercive 
campaigns  for  charitable  donations  are 
among  the  most  noteworthy  abuses  of  Fed- 
eral  employees'  right  to  personal  freedom." 

An  example  of  Improper  on-the-job  In- 
doctrination of  employees  about  sociological 
and  political  matters  was  cited  In  his  testi- 
mony by  John  Grlner,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  afliliated  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees: 

"One  Instance  of  disregard  of  Individual 
rights  of  employees  as  well  as  responsibility 
to  the  taxpayers,  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention, seems  to  illustrate  the  objectives 
of  subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d) .  of  secUon  1 
of  the  Ervln  bill.  It  happened  at  a  large  field 
Installation  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"The  office  chief  called  meetings  of  differ- 
ent groups  of  employees  throughout  the 
day  •  •  •.  A  recording  was  played  while  em- 
ployees lUtened  about  30  minutes.  It  was 
supposedly  a  speech  made  at  a  university, 
which  went  deeply  into  the  Importance  of 
integration  of  the  races  In  this  country.  There 
was  discussion  of  the  United  Nations — what 
a  great  thing  It  was — and  how  there  never 
could  be  another  world  war.  The  person  who 
reported  this  Incident  made  this  comment: 
"Think  of  the  taxpayers'  money  used  that  day 
to  hear  that  record.'  I  think  that  speaks  for 
Iteelf." 

Other  witnesses  were  In  agreement  with 
Mr.  Grlner's  view  on  the  need  for  protecting 


employees  now  and  In  the  future  from  any 
form  of  Indoctrination  on  Issues  unrelated 
to  their  work.  The  Issue  was  defined  at  hear- 
ings on  S.  3779  In  the  following  colloquy 
between  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
Mr.  Grlner : 

"If  they  are  permitted  to  hold  sessions  such 
as  this  on  Government  time  and  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  they  might  then  also  hold 
sessions  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  be 
Involved  in  the  Vietnam  war  or  whether  we 
should  not  be,  whether  we  should  pull  out 
or  whether  we  should  stay,  and  I  think  It 
could  go  to  any  extreme  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

"Of  course,  we  are  concerned  with  It,  yes. 
But  that  Is  not  a  matter  for  the  dally  routine 
of  work. 

"Senator  Ervin.  Can  you  think  of  anything 
which  has  more  direful  implications  for  a 
free  America  than  a  practice  by  which  a 
government  would  attempt  to  Indoctrinate 
any  man  with  respect  to  a  particular  view  on 
any  subject  other  than  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  his  work? 

"Mr.  Grinxr.  I  think  If  we  attempted  to  do 
that  we  would  be  violating  the  individual's 
constitutional  rights. 

"Senator  Ervin.  Is  there  any  reason  what- 
ever why  a  Federal  civil  service  employee 
should  not  have  the  same  right  to  have  his 
freedom  of  thought  on  all  things  under  the 
sun  outside  of  the  restricted  sphere  of  the 
proper  performance  of  his  work  than  any 
other  American  enjoys? 

"Mr,  Grinxr,  No.  sir." 

With  one  complaint  of  attempted  indoc- 
trination of  employees  at  a  Federal  Installa- 
tion, a  civil  servant  enclosed  a  memorandum 
taken  from  a  bulletin  board  stating  the  time, 
place,  and  date  of  a  lecture  by  a  sociology 
professor  on  the  subject  of  the  importance 
of  racial  integration.  Attendance  was  to  be 
voluntary  but  the  notice  stated  that  a  record 
would  be  made  of  those  attending  or  not 
attending. 

Concerning  such  a  practice,  one  witness 
commented:  "U  I  had  been  a  Federal  em- 
ployee and  I  cared  anything  about  my  Job, 
I  would  have  been  at  that  lecture." 

Employees  of  an  installation  In  Pennsyl- 
vania complained  of  requirements  to  attend 
film  lectures  on  Issues  of  the  cold  war. 

Witnesses  agreed  that  taking  notice  of  at- 
tendance at  such  meetings  constituted  a 
fc«Tn  of  coercion  to  attend.  Section  1(b)  will 
eliminate  such  Intimidation.  It  leaves  un- 
affected existing  authority  to  use  any  ap- 
propriate means,  Including  publicity,  to  pro- 
vide employees  Information  about  meetings 
concerning  matters  such  as  charity  drives 
and  bond-selling  campaigns, 

SecUon  (c)  protects  a  basic  constitutional 
right  of  the  Individual  employee  to  be  free 
of  official  pressure  on  him  to  engage  in  any 
dvic  or  poUtlcal  activity  or  undertaking 
which  might  involve  him  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, but  which  has  no  relation  to  his  Federal 
employment.  It  preserves  his  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  including  his  right 
to  keep  sUent,  or  to  remain  inactive. 

This  section  will  place  a  statutory  bar 
against  the  recurrence  of  employee  com- 
plaints such  as  the  following  received  by  a 
Member  of  the  Senate : 

"Dear  Senator :  On .  1966.  a  group 

of  Treasury  Department  administrators  were 

called  to  Miami  tor  a  conference  led  by , 

Treasury  Personnel  Officer,  with  regard  to 
new  revisions  In  chapter  713  of  the  Treasury 
Personnel  Manual." 

Over  the  years  the  Treasury  Department 
has  placed  sftedal  emphasis  on  the  hiring  of 
Negroes  under  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity program,  and  considerable  progress  in 
that  regard  has  been  made.  However,  the 
emphasis  of  the  present  conferences  was  that 
our  efforts  In  the  field  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  have  not  been  s\ifficlent.  Under 
the  leadership  of  President  Johnson  and 
based  on  his  strong  statement  with  regard 
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to  the  need  for  direct  Actlod  to  cure  tb« 
bMlc  cauaaa  leading  to  discrimination,  the 
TrcMury  Dep»rtment  ha»  now  Isaued  specific 
InstrucUon*  requiring  aU  subervlsors  and 
line  managers  to  become  acUve  ly  and  aggres- 
sively Involved  in  the  total  civil  rlghta  prob- 

lenL 

The  requirement*  laid  down  by  chapter 
713  and  Ita  appendU  Include  pirUclpaUon  in 
such  groups  as  the  Urban  Leaglie.  NAACP.  et 
cetera  (thete  are  named  specifically)  and  In- 
volvement in  the  total  community  acUon 
program.  Including  open  housing,  Integra 
tlon  of  schools,  et  cetera. 

The  poUdea  laid  down  In  ttls  regulation, 
as  verbally  explained  by  the  rrreasxiry  rep- 
resentatives at  the  conference,  go  far  beyond 
any  concept  of  employee  persokinel  responsi- 
bility previously  expressed.  la  essence,  this 
regulaUon  reqxilrlng  every  Tre^ury  manager 
or  supervisor  to  become  a  socl41  worker,  l>oth 
during  his  official  hours  and  on  his  own 
time.  This  was  only  tangentially  referred  to 
m  the  regulation  and  Its  appei^dages.  but  was 
brought  out  forcef\illy  In  verbal  statements 
by  Mr.  and  .  Pranlqy.  this  is  tre- 
mendously disturbing  to  me  a^id  to  many  of 
the  other  persons  with  whom  Ijhav^  discussed 
the  matter.  We  do  not  deny  the  need  for 
suong  acUon  m  the  field  of  c  ivll  rights,  but 
we  do  sincerely  question  the  ai  ithorlty  of  our 
Government  to  lay  out  requirements  to  be 
met  on  our  own  time  which  ar  s  repugnant  to 
o\ir  personal  beliefs  and  desU'es. 

Tb/t  question  was  asked  ai  to  what  dis- 
ciplinary measures  would  be  taken  against 
individuals  decllnmg  to  participate  In  these 
community  action  programs.  The  reply  was 
given  by  the  equal  employment  officer,  that 
such  refusal  would  constitute  an  undesirable 
work  attitude  bordering  on  insubordination 
and  should  at  the  very  least  Be  reflected  on 
the  annual  efficiency  ratinf  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

The  principles  expressed  lli  these  regula- 
tions and  to  this  conference  strike  me  as 
being  of  highly  dangerous  potential.  If  we. 
who  have  no  connection  with  '  welfare  or  social 
programs,  can  be  required  to  take  time  from 
our  full-time  responsibilities  in  our  particu- 
lar agencies  and  from  the  Iiours  normally 
reserved  for  our  own  refreshmsnt  and  recrea- 
tion to  work  toward  Integrftlon  of  white 
neighborhoods,  integration  of  pchools  by  arti- 
ficial means,  and  to  train  Nefroes  who  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the(  public  school- 
ing available,  then  It  would  sefem  quite  possi- 
ble that  under  other  leadership,  we  could  be 
required  to  perform  other  actions  which 
would  actually  be  detrimental  to  the  Interest* 
of  our  Nation. 


Testifying  on  the  Issue  of  reporting  out- 
alde  activities,  the  American  ClvU  Liberties 
Union  representative  oom melted: 

"TO  the  extent  that  Indltlduals  are  ap- 
prehensive they  are  going  \a  have  to,  at 
•ome  future  time.  teU  the  OoT«Tunent  about 
What  organizations  tbey  bate  belonged  to 
or  been  associated  with,  that,  Is  going  to  In- 
hibit them  in  their  wUlingAeas  to  explore 
aU  kinds  of  ideas,  their  wUllngneas  to  hear 
speakers,  their  wUllngneaa  to  do  all  kinds  of 
thmgs.  That  has  almost  as  d^adenln,  an  ef- 
fect on  free  speech  in  a  democracy  aa  If  the 
opportunities  were  actually  fut  off. 

"The  feeltog  of  Inhlbttloti  which  these 
kinds  of  questions  cause  is  ^s  dangerous,  it 
seems  to  me.  as  if  the  Oojvemment  were 
making  actual  edicts."  | 

Witnesses  gave  other  examples  of  tnva- 
slon  of  employees'  private  11'^  which  wxTuld 
be  halted  by  passage  of  the  MIL 

In  the  southwest  a  division  chief  dis- 
patched a  buck  slip  to  his  giloup  supervisors 
deniandlng:  "the  names  *  *  *  of  em- 
ployee* •  •  •  who  are  partl^patlng  In  any 
actlvlUes  Including  such  thl^igs  as:  PTA  In 
Integrated   schools,  sports   Actlvltlai   wbldti 


are  Inter-soclal,  and  such  things  aa  Great 
Books  discussion  groups  which  have  In- 
tegrated memberships." 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  a  Washington  office  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  a  branch  chief  by  telephone 
asked  supervisors  to  obtain  from  employees 
the  names  of  any  organizations  they  be- 
longed to.  The  purpose  apparently  was  to 
obtain  Invitations  for  Federal  Government 
officials  to  speak  before  such  organizations. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Reports  have  come  to  the  subcommittee 

that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  civil  service  regulations,  requested 
employees  to  participate  In  community  ac- 
tivities to  improve  the  employablUty  of  mi- 
nority groups,  and  to  report  to  the  chair- 
man any  outside  activities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  such  directives,  many  other 
Instances  Involving  this  type  of  restriction 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee over  a  period  of  years.  For  example, 
some  agencies  have  either  prohibited  Aatly, 
or  required  employees  to  report,  all  con- 
tacts, social  or  otherwise,  with  Members  of 
Congress  or  congressional  statf  meml>ers.  In 
many  cases  reported  to  the  subconunlttee, 
officials  have  taken  reprisals  against  em- 
ployees who  conununlcated  with  their  Con- 
gressmen and  have  issued  directives  threat- 
ening such  action. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  on  Its  Form 

85  for  nonsensltlve  positions  requires  an  In- 
dividual to  list:  "Organizations  with  which 
affiliated  (past  and  present)  other  than  re- 
ligious or  political  organizations  or  those 
with  reUglous  or  poUtlcal  affiliations  (If 
none,  so  state)." 

•  •  •  •  • 

PaiVACT    INVASIONS   IN    INTXBVIEWS,    INTKK- 
BOCATIONS,    AND    PERSONAUTT    TXSTS 

Although  It  does  not  outlaw  all  of  the  un- 
warranted personal  prying  to  which  employ- 
ees and  applicants  are  now  subjected,  section 
1(e)  of  the  reported  bill  will  prohibit  the 
more  serious  mvaslons  of  personal  privacy 
reported.  The  subcommittee  believes  It  will 
also  result  In  limitations  beyond  its  specific 
prohibitions  by  encouraging  admmistratlve 
adherence  to  the  principles  It  reflects. 

It  will  halt  mass  programs  \n  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  agency  officials  conduct  Inter- 
views dtirlng  which  they  require  or  request 
applicants  or  employees  to  reveal  Intimate 
details  about  their  habits,  thoughts,  and  at- 
titudes on  matters  unrelated  to  their  qualifl- 
catlons  and  ability  to  perform  a  Job. 

It  will  also  halt  individual  interrogations 
such  as  that  involving  an  18-year-old  college 
sophomore  applying  for  a  summer  Job  as 
secretary  at  a  Federal  department. 

In  the  course  of  an  Interview  with  a  de- 
partment mvestlgator.  she  was  asked  wide- 
ranging  personal  questions.  For  Instance,  re- 
garding a  boy  whom  she  was  datmg,  she  was 
asked  questions  which  denoted  assumptions 
made  by  the  investigator,  such  as: 

Did  he  abuse  you? 

Did  he  do  anything  unnatural  with  you? 
Tou  didnt  get  pregnant,  did  you? 

There's  kissing,  petting,  and  Intercourse, 
and  after  that,  did  be  force  you  to  do  any- 
thing to  him,  or  did  he  do  anything  to  you? 

The  parent  of  this  student  wrote : 

"This  mtervlew  greatly  transcended  the 
bounds  of  normal  areas  and  many  probmg 
personal  questions  were  propounded.  Most 
questions  were  leading  and  either  a  negative 
or  positive  answer  results  In  an  appearance 
of  self-mcrlmlnatlon.  Durmg  this  experience, 
my  husband  was  on  an  unaccompanied  tour 
of  duty  In  Korea  and  I  attempted  alone, 
without  success,  to  do  battle  with  the  De- 
partment. 


"I  called  and  was  denied  any  opportunity 
to  review  what  had  been  recorded  In  my 
daughter's  file.  Likewise  my  daughter  was 
denied  any  review  of  the  file  m  order  to 
verify  or  refute  any  of  the  record  made  by 
the  State  Department  interviewer.  This  en- 
tire matter  was  handled  as  If  applicants  for 
State  Department  employment  must  subject 
themselves  to  the  personal  and  Intimate 
questions  and  abdicate  all  claims  to  personal 
rights  and  privileges. 

"As  a  result  of  this  Improper  Intrusion  Into 
my  daughter's  privacy  which  caused  all  great 
mental  anguish.  I  bad  her  application  for 
employment  withdrawn  from  the  State  De- 
partment. This  loss  of  Income  made  her 
college  education  that  much  more  difficult. 
"Upon  my  husband's  return,  we  discussed 
this  entire  situation  and  felt  rather  than 
subjecting  her  again  to  the  sanctioned  meth- 
ods of  Government  investigation  we  would 
have  her  work  for  private  Industry.  This  she 
did  in  the  siunmer  of  1966.  with  great  success 
and  without  embarrassing  or  humiliating 
Gestapo-type  mvestlgatlon." 

Upon  sut>commlttee  Investigation  of  this 
case,  the  Department  Indicated  that  this  was 
not  a  unique  case,  because  it  used  a  "uniform 
policy  In  handling  the  applications  of  siun- 
mer employees  as  followed  with  all  other 
applicant  categories."  It  stated  that  Its  pro- 
cedure under  Executive  Order  10450  is  a 
basic  one  "used  by  the  Department  and  other 
executive  agencies  concerning  the  processing 
of  any  category  of  applicants  who  will  be 
dealing  with  sensitive,  classlfled  material." 
Its  only  other  conument  on  the  case  was  to 
assure  that  "any  Information  developed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  any  of  our  Investigations 
that  Is  of  a  medical  nature.  Is  referred  to  our 
Medical  Division  for  proper  evaluation  and 
Judgment."  In  response  to  a  request  for 
copies  of  departmental  guidelines  governing 
such  Investigations  and  Interviews,  the  sub- 
committee was  told  they  were  classified. 

Section  1(e)  would  protect  every  employee 
and  every  civilian  who  offers  his  services  to 
his  Government  from  Indiscriminate  and  un- 
authorized requests  to  submit  to  any  test 
designed  to  elicit  such  information  as  the 
following: 
My  sex  life  Is  satisfactory. 
I  have  never  been  In  trouble  because  of 
my  sex  behavior. 

Everything   Is   turning   out   Just  like  the 
prophets  of  the  Bible  said  It  would. 
I  loved  my  father. 

I  am  very  strongly  attracted  by  members  of 
my  own  sex. 
I  go  to  church  almost  every  week. 
I  believe  In  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
I  believe  In  a  life  hereafter. 
I  have  never  indulged  in  any  unusual  sex 
practices. 

I  am  worried  about  sex  matters. 
I  am  very  religious  (more  than  most  peo- 
ple). 

I  loved  my  mother. 

I  believe  there  is  «  Devil  and   a  Hell  in 
afterlife. 
I  beUeve  there  Is  a  God. 
Once  In  a  while  I  feel  bate  toward  mem- 
bers of  my  family  wh(Hn  I  usually  love. 

I  wish  I  were  not  bothered  by  thoughts 
about  sex. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  In  1965  on 
"Psychological  tests  and  constitutional 
rights"  and  Its  subsequent  Investigations 
support  the  need  for  such  statutory  prohibi- 
tions on  the  use  of  tests. 

In  another  case,  the  subcommittee  was 
told,  a  woman  was  questioned  for  6  hours 
"about  every  aspect  of  her  sex  life — real, 
Imagined,  and  gossiped — with  an  Intensity 
that  could  only  have  been  the  product  of 
mordlnate  salacious  minds." 

The  specific  limitation  on  the  three  areas 
of  questioning  proscribed  In  S.  1036  In  no 
way  U  Intended  as  a  grant  of  authority  to 
continue  or  Initiate  the  official  eliciting  of 
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personal  data  from  individuals  on  subjects 
not  directly  proscribed.  It  would  prohibit  in- 
vestigators, or  personnel,  security  and  medi- 
cal specialists  from  Indiscriminately  requir- 
ing or  requesting  the  individual  to  supply, 
orally  or  through  tests,  data  on  religion,  fam- 
ily, or  sex.  It  does  not  prevent  a  physician 
from  doing  so  if  he  has  reason  to  believe 
the  employee  Is  "suffering  from  mental  Ill- 
ness" and  believes  the  information  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  diagnosis.  Such  a  standard  is 
stricter  than  the  board  "fitness  for  duty" 
standard  now  generally  applied  by  psy- 
chiatrists and  physicians  m  the  Interviews 
and  testing  which  an  employee  can  be  re- 
quested and  required  to  undergo. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  section  to  prohibit 
an  official  from  advising  an  Individual  of  a 
specific  charge  of  sexual  misconduct  and 
affording  him  an  opportunity  to  refute  the 
charge  voluntarily. 

POLYGRAPHS 

Section  1(f)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
or  any  person  acting  under  his  authority  to 
require  or  request  or  attempt  to  require  or 
request  any  civilian  employee  or  any  appli- 
cant for  employment  to  take  any  polygraph 
test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connecte(<  with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs, 
practices  or  concerning  his  attitude  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters.  While 
this  section  does  not  eliminate  the  use  of 
so-called  lie  detectors  by  Government,  it 
assures  that  where  such  devices  are  used 
for  these  purposes  it  will  be  only  In  limited 
areas. 

John  McCart,  representing  the  Government 
Employees  Council  of  APL-CIO,  supported 
this  section  of  the  bill,  clUng  a  1965  report 
by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  AFL-CIO 
executive  council  that: 

"The  use  of  He  detectors  violates  basic 
considerations  of  human  dignity  in  that  they 
Involve  the  invasion  of  privacy,  self-incrimi- 
nation, and  the  concept  of  guilt  until  proven 
Innocent." 

Congressional  Investigation  =  has  shown 
that  there  Is  no  scientific  validation  for  the 
effectiveness  or  accuracy  of  He  detectors.  Yet 
despite  this  and  the  invasion  of  privacy  In- 
volved, lie  detectors  are  being  used  or  may 
be  used  in  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  soreening  ^pli- 
cants  or  for  pursuing  investigations. 

This  section  of  the  bill  Is  based  on  com- 
plaints such  as  the  following  received  by  the 
subcommittee: 

"When  I  graduated  from  college  In  1965,  I 
applied  at  NSA.  I  went  to  2  days  of  testing, 
which  apparently  I  passed  because  the  in- 
terviewer seemed  pleased  and  he  told  me 
that  they  could  always  find  a  place  for 
someone  with  my  type  of  degree. 

"About  one  month  later,  I  reported  for  a 
polygraph  test  at  an  office  on  Wisconsin 
Avenue  in  the  District  or  Just  over  the  Dis- 
trict line  in  Maryland.  I  taJked  with  the 
polygraph  operator,  a  young  man  around  25 
years  of  age.  He  explained  how  the  machine 
worked,  etc.  He  ran  through  some  of  the 
questions  before  he  attached  the  wires  to 
me.  Some  of  the  questions  I  can  remember 


"  'When  was  the  first  time  you  had  sex- 
ual relations  with  a  woman? 

"  'How  many  times  have  you  had  sexual 
intercourse? 

"  'Have  you  ever  engaged  in  homosexual 
activities? 

"  "Have  you  ever  engaged  In  sexual  activi- 
ties with  an  animal? 

"  'When  was  the  first  time  you  had  Inter- 
course with  your  wife? 


'  Hearings  and  reports  on  the  use  of  poly- 
graphs as  "lie  detectors,"  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  April 
1964  through  1966. 


"  'Did  you  have  intercourse  with  her  be- 
fore you  were  married?  How  many  times?'  " 

"He  also  asked  questions  about  my  par- 
ents. Communist  activities,  etc.  I  remember 
that  I  thought  this  thing  was  pretty  out- 
rageous, but  the  cperator  assured  me  that 
he  asked  everybody  the  same  questions  and 
he  has  beard  all  the  answers  before,  it  Just 
didn't  mean  a  thing  to  him.  I  wondered  how 
he  could  get  away  with  asking  a  girl  those 
kind  of  questions. 

"When  I  was  finished.  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  been  in  a  15  round  championship  box- 
ing match.  I  felt  exhausted.  I  made  up  my 
mind  then  and  there  that  I  wouldn't  take 
the  Job  even  if  they  wanted  me  to  take  It. 
Also,  I  concluded  that  I  would  never  again 
apply  for  a  Job  with  the  Government,  espe- 
cially where  they  make  you  take  one  of  these 
tests." 

Commenting  on  this  complaint,  the  sub- 
committee chairman  observed: 

"Certainly  such  practices  should  not  be 
tolerated  even  by  agencies  charged  with  secu- 
rity missions.  Surely,  the  financial,  scientific, 
and  investigative  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  a  person  is  a  security  risk,  without 
strapping  an  applicant  to  a  machine  and 
subjecting  him  to  salacious  questioning.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does  not  use 
personality  tests  or  polygraphs  on  applicants 
for  employment.  I  fall  to  see  why  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  finds  them  so 
fascinating." 

COERCION    TO    BUT    BONDS    AND    CONTRIBCTk    TO 
CAOSBS 

The  hearing  record  and  subcommittee 
^complaint  files  amply  document  the  need  for 
"statutory  protections  against  all  forms  of 
coercion  of  employees  to  buy  bonds  and  con- 
tribute to  causes.  Involved  here  Is  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  Invest  and  donate 
his  money  as  he  sees  fit,  without  official 
coercion.  As  the  subcommittee  chairman 
explained : 

"It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  each  Federal 
employee,  like  any  other  citizen  In  the  United 
States,  is  the  best  Judge  of  his  capacity,  m 
the  light  of  his  financial  obligations,  to  par- 
ticipate or  decide  whether  he  will  participate 
and  the  extent  of  his  participation  in  a  bond 
drive.  That  is  a  basic  determination  which  he 
and  he  alone  should  make. 

"I  think  there  is  an  interference  with 
fu^idamental  rights  when  coercion  of  a  psy- 
chological or  economic  nature  Is  brought  on 
a  Federal  employee,  even  to  make  him  do 
right.  I  think  a  man  has  to  have  a  choice  of 
acting  unwisely  as  well  as  wisely,  if  he  Is 
going  to  have  any  freedom  at  all." 

The  subcommittee  has  received  from  em- 
ployees and  their  organizations  numerous  re- 
ports of  intimidation,  threats  of  loss  of  Job, 
and  security  clearances  and  of  denial  of 
promotion  for  employees  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  supervisors  wish.  The 
hearing  record  contains  examples  of  docu- 
mented cases  of  reprisals,  many  of  which 
have  been  investigated  at  the  subcommittee's 
request  and  confirmed  by  the  agency  in- 
volved. It  Is  apparent  that  policy  statements 
and  administrative  rules  are  not  sufficient  to 
protect  individuals  from  such  coercion. 

The  president  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal   Clerks   Informed   the   subcommittee: 

"Section  1,  paragraph  (I)  of  S.  3779  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  to  all  Federal  employees 
and  certainly  to  our  postal  clerks.  The  ex- 
treme arm-twisting  coercion,  and  pressure 
t«tctiC8  exerted  by  some  postmasters  on  our 
members  earlier  this  year  during  the  savings 
bond  drive  must  not  be  permitted  at  any 
future  time  In  the  Government  service. 

"Our  union  received  complaints  from  all 
over  the  country  where  low  paid  postal  clerks, 
most  having  the  almost  Impossible  problem 
erf  trying  to  support  a  family  and  exist  on 
substandard  wages,  were  practically  being 
ordered  to  sign  up  for  purchase  of  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds,  or  else.  The  patriotism  of  our 
postal  employees  cannot  be  challenged.  I  re- 


ce.ntly  was  advised  that  almost  75  percent  of 
postal  workers  are  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  have  proven  their  loyalty  and 
patriotism  to  this  great  country  of  ours  In 
the  battlefield  In  many  wars.  Yet,  some 
postmasters  questioned  this  patriotism  and 
loyalty  If  any  employee  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  a  savings  bond  during  the  drive." 

The  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Government  Employees  testified: 

"We  are  aware  of  instances  wherein  em- 
ployees were  told  that  If  they  failed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  bond  program  they  would 
be  frozen  In  their  position  without  promo- 
tional  opporttmltles. 

"In  another  agency  the  names  of  Indi- 
viduals who  did  not  participate  were  posted 
for  all  to  see.  We  have  been  made  aware 
of  this  situation  for  some  years  and  we  know 
that  Congress  has  been  advised  of  the  many 
instances  and  injustices  Federal  employees 
faced  concerning  their  refusal  or  Inability 
to  purchase  bonds. 

"Certainly,  the  Government,  which  has 
thousands  of  public  relations  men  In  its 
agencies  and  departments,  should  be  capable 
of  promoting  a  bond  program  that  does  not 
include  the  sledge-hammer  approach." 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  by  offi- 
cials of  the  United  Community  Funds  and 
Councils  of  America,  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation Inc.,  and  other  charitable  organi- 
zations, that  the  bill  would  hamper  their 
campaigns  In  Federal  agencies. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  contains  a  proviso 
to  express  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  that 
officials  may  still  schedule  meetings  and  take 
any  appropriate  action  to  publicize  cam- 
paigns and  to  afford  employees  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Invest  or  donate  their  money  vol- 
untarily. It  Is  felt  that  this  section  leaves 
a  wide  scope  for  reasonable  action  in  pro- 
moting bond  selling  and  charity  drives. 

The  bill  will  prohibit  such  practices  as 
were  reported  to  the  subcommittee  in  the 
following  complaints: 

"We  have  not  yet  sold  our  former  home 
and  cannot  afford  to  buy  bonds  while  we 
have  both  mortgage  payments  and  rental 
payments  to  meet.  Yet  I  have  been  forced  to 
buy  bonds,  as  I  wbs  told  the  policy  at  this 
base  is.  "Buy  bonds  or  Bye  Bye." 

"In  short,  after  moving  1,700  miles  for  the 
good  of  the  Government,  I  was  told  I  would 
be  fired  if  I  didn't  Invest  my  money  as  my 
employer  directed.  I  cannot  afford  to  buy 
bonds,  but  I  cant  afford  to  be  fired  even 
more. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Not  only  were  we  forced  to  buy  bonds,  but 
our  superiors  stood  by  the  time  clock  with 
the  blanks  for  the  Umted  Givers  Fund,  and 
refused  to  let  us  leave  untu  we  signed  up. 
I  am  afraid  to  sign  my  name,  but  I  am  em- 
ployed at  •   •   *." 

.  .  •  •  • 

A  representative  of  the  14th  District  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  Lodge  421  reported: 

"The  case  of  a  GS-13  professional  em- 
ployee who  has  had  the  misfortune  this  past 
year  of  underwriting  the  expense*  Incurred  by 
the  last  Illness  and  death  of  both  his  mother 
and  father  Just  prior  to  this  recent  bond 
drive.  This  employee  had  been  unofficially 
informed  by  his  supervisor  that  he  had  been 
selected  for  a  then  existing  GS-14  vacancy. 
When  It  became  known  that  he  was  declining 
to  mcrease  his  participation  in  the  savings 
bond  drive  by  increasing  his  payroU  deduc- 
tion for  that  purpose,  he  was  Informed  that 
he  might  as  well,  in  effect,  kiss  that  grade  14 
goodby." 

DISCLOSURE     OF    ASSETS.     DEBTS,     AlTD    FROPKBTT 

Sections  (i)  and  (J)  meet  a  need  for  Im- 
posing a  reasonable  statutory  limitation  on 
the  extent  to  which  an  employee  must  reveal 
the  details  of  his  or  his  family's  personal 
finances,  debts,  or  ownership  of  property. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  the  con- 
flict-of-interest statutes,  and  the  many  other 
laws   governing   conduct   of   employees,   to- 
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gether  with  approprtate  Implenienting  reg- 
ulatlona,  are  suffldent  to  prote^  the  Oot- 
ernment  from  dl&honest  emplpyees.  More 
zealous  inlormatlonal  activities  on  the  part 
of  management  were  recom|nended  by 
wltnesseB  in  lieu  of  the  many  qx4esUonn*lree 
now  required. 

The  employee  criticism  of  sush  inquiries 
was  summarlied  as  follows: 

•There  are  ample  laws  on  the  a  tatute  booka 
dealing  with  frtudulent  Employment, 
conflicts  of  interest,  etc.  The  1  Invasion  of 
privacy  of  the  Individual  emplojee  Is  serious 
enough,  but  the  invasion  of  the  privacy  of 
family,  relatives  and  children  of  the  em- 
ployee la  an  outrage  against  a  f?ee  society. 

"This  forced  financial  disclosure  has  caused 
serious  moral  problems  and  feelings  by  em- 
ployees that  the  agencies  dlstnis ;  their  Integ- 
rity. We  do  not  doubt  that  If  ev  sry  employee 
was  required  to  file  an  absolitely  honest 
financial  disclosure,  that  a  few,  though  In- 
significant number  of  confll(t-of-lnterest 
cases  may  result.  However,  the  discovery  of 
the  few  legal  InfracUona  could  in  no  way 
Justify  the  damaging  effects  o  forced  dU- 
cloeures  of  a  private  nature.  Itirther.  It  Is 
our  opinion  that  those  who  are  Intent  on 
engaging  In  activities  which  reailt  In  a  con- 
flict of  Interest  would  hardly  sxipply  that  In- 
formation on  a  questionnaire  or  financial 
statement.  Many  employees  h«ve  indicated 
that  rather  than  subject  their  families  to  any 
such  unwarranted  Invasion  of  ^lelr  right  to 
privacy,  that  they  are  serlouslt  considering 
other  employment  outside  of  Oovemment." 
The  bill  wUl  reduce  to  reasonable  pro- 
portions such  Inquiries  as  t^ie  following 
questionnaire,  which  many  thousands  of 
employees  have  perlodlcAlly  teen  required 
to  submit. 

( Qviestlonnalre  follows : ) 

coMFionmAi.  sTATXMXirr  of  Eta  uotiixnt  awo 

mtAMCIAL    IMTCBXSIS 

(Por  xise  by  regular  Govemmei  t  employees) 

Name.   (Last.  First.  Initial).. 

Title   of  position 

Date  of  appointment  In  pre  lent  position 
Organization  location    (Operating  agency, 

bureau,    division) 

Port  /.  Employment  and  /lna*cial  interesti 
List  the  names  of  all  corpo^tlons,  com- 
panies, firms,  or  other  business  enterprlsee, 
partnerships;  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
educational,  or  other  Institutions:  (a)  with 
wh.ch  you  are  c.nnected  as  &n  employee. 
oiBcer.  owner,  director,  men^ber.  trustee. 
partner,  advlaar,  or  consultant  or  (b)  In 
which  you  have  any  continuing  financial 
Interests,  through  a  pension  or  retirement 
plan,  shared  income,  or  other  arrangement  as 
a  result  of  any  current  or  priof  employment 
or  business  or  professional  asaodatlon;  or 
(c)  In  which  you  have  any  financial  Interest 
through  the  ownership  of  stocJc.  atock  opUcns, 
bonds,  securities  or  other  arrangements  In- 
cluding trusts.  If  none,  write  Kpne. 

Name  and  kind  or  organization  (use  Part  1 
designations   where   applicable  i 

Address 

PosttloB  In  organlaatloa   (Cae  Pmrt  1(«) 

iVwIpntlnns.  If  applicable) . 

Nature  of   financial   interect,  e.g.,   stoeka, 

prior  Inoome  (Use  Part  1(b)  4{  (c) " 

Uons  If   applicable) 


Name  and  address  of  creditor. 


Character  of   Indebtedness,   e.g.,  personal 
loan.  note.   sec\xrlty 

Part  III.  Interests  in  real  property 
List  your  Interest  In  real  property  or  rights 
In   lands,   other   than    property   which    you 
occupy  as  a  personal  residence.  If  none,  write 
None. 

Nature  of  interest,  e.g.,  ownership,  mort- 
gage. Hen,  Investment  trust 

Type  of  property,  e.g.,  residence,  hotel, 
apartment,  undeveloped  land 

Address  (If  rural,  give  RFD  or  coimty  and 
State)    

Part  tV.  Information  requested  of  other 
persons 

If  any  Information  Is  to  be  supplied  by 
other  persons,  e.g..  trustee,  attorney,  ac- 
countant, relative,  please  Indicate  the  name 
and  address  of  such  persons,  the  date  upon 
which  you  requested  that  the  information  be 
supplied,  and  the  nature  of  subject  matter  In- 
volved. If  none,  write  None. 

Name   and   address 


Date  of  request- 


Nature  of  subject  matter. 


Pmrt  U.  Creditari 
List  the  narrma  of  your  c 'editors  other 
than  those  to  whom  you  may  ie  Indebted  by 
reason  of  a  mortgage  on  prci>e^y  which  you 
occupy  as  a  peraonal  resident  ot  to  whom  you 
may  ba  Indabtad  for  eurrant  and  ottllikary 

foeb  aahooaa- 

adoestlati. 

n 


household  and  Uvtac 

bold    fnmlalilaca.    antomoMli 


writ* 


(Thla  space  reserved  for  additional  In- 
structions. ) 

I  certify  that  the  sutements  I  have  made 
are  true,  complete,  aoid  correct  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  amd  belief. 

Date 

Signature 

The  vagueness  of  the  standards  for  requir- 
ing such  a  broad  sxirrender  of  privacy  Is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  Civil  8er%-lce  Commission's 
regulation  applying  this  to  any  employee 
wboee  duties  have  an  "economic  Impact  on 
a  non-Pederal  enterprtae." 

Also  eliminated  wlU  be  questionnaires 
asking  employees  to  list  "all  assets,  or  every- 
thing you  and  your  Immediate  family  own, 
including  date  acquired  and  cost  or  fair  mar- 
ket value  at  acquisition.  (Cash  In  banks,  caah 
anywhere  else,  due  from  others — loans,  et 
cetera,  automobiles,  securities,  real  estate, 
cash  surrender  of  life  insurance;  personal 
effects  and  household  furnishings  and  other 
assets.)" 

The  view  of  the  president  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  reflected  the 
testimony  of  many  witnesses  endorsing  sec- 
tions 1  (1)  and  (J)  of  the  blU. 

"If  the  conflict-of-interest  questionnaire 
Is  of  doubtful  value  In  preventing  conflict 
of  Interest,  as  we  believe,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  It  does  not  meet  the  test  of  essen- 
tiality and  that  It  should  be  proscribed  as 
an  unwarranted  Invasion  of  employee  pri- 
vacy. Such  value  as  It  may  have  In  focusing 
employee  attention  upon  the  problem  of  con- 
flict of  Interest  and  bringing  to  light  honest 
oversights  that  may  lead  to  conflict  of  In- 
terest oould  surely  be  achieved  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  28  or  more  laws  pertaining 
to  conflict  of  interest  or  by  more  eealous 
InformaOon  activities  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment.'* 

The  complex  problem  of  preserving  the 
ooofldentlal  nature  of  such  reports  was  de- 
scribed by  officials  of  the  National  Aaaod*- 
tlon  of  Internal  Revenue  Smployees: 

"The  present  abundance  of  flnannlal  ques- 
tionnaires provides  ample  material  for  even 
mOTS  abusive  personnel  jvactloes.  It  Is  almost 
Insvttabls  that  this  confldsnttal  Informatlnn 
oaanot  reaialn  cnnflrtsntlal.  TypteaUy.  ths 
w«..<j«i  qqsattnnnalrs  Is  filed  with  an  «n- 
plojns'B  »»i«w«««<t*to  sapsrvlsor.  Tbs  net  worth 


statemento  ultimately  go  Into  Inspection, 
but  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  local  per- 
sonnel administrators.  We  have  received  a 
great  number  of  disturbing  reports — as  have 
you — that  this  Information  about  employees' 
private  affairs  Is  being  used  for  improper 
purposes,  such  as  enforced  retirement  and 
the  like." 

InaMlequacles  in  agency  procedures  for  ob- 
taining such  Information  from  employees 
and  for  reviewing  and  storing  it,  are  discussed 
in  the  Subcommittee  report  for  the  89th 
Congress,  2d  Session.  Widely  disparate  atti- 
tudes and  practices  are  also  revealed  In  a 
Subcommittee  study  contained  In  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  printed  hearings  on  S.  3779. 

The  bill  will  make  such  complaints  as  the 
following  unnecessary  In  the  future  conduct 
of  the  Federal  Government : 

"Dea«  Senator  Exvin  :  I  am  writing  to  ap- 
plaud the  stand  you  have  taken  on  the  new 
requirement  that  Federal  employees  In  cer- 
tain grades  and  categories  disclose  their 
financial  holdings  to  their  Immediate  su- 
perior. Havmg  been  a  civil  service  employee 
for  M  years,  and  advanced  from  GS-4  to 
GS-15,  and  been  cleared  for  top  secret  during 
World  War  n.  and  because  I  currently  hold  a 
position  that  Involves  the  disposition  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  It  Is  my  conviction  that  my  morality 
and  trustworthiness  are  already  a  matter  of 
record  In  the  files  of  the  Federal  Government. 
"The  requirement  that  my  husband's  finan- 
cial assets  be  reported,  as  well  as  my  own 
assete  and  those  we  hold  Jointly,  was  par- 
ticularly offensive,  since  my  husband  Is  the 
head  of  otir  household  and  Is  not  employed 
by  Oovemment. 

"You  might  also  be  interested  In  the  face 
that  It  required  8  hours  of  after-hours  work 
on  our  part  to  hunt  up  all  the  information 
called  for  and  prepare  the  report.  Since  the 
extent  of  our  aissets  la  our  private  business. 
It  was  necessary  that  I  type  the  material 
myself,  an  added  chore  since  I  aim  not  a 
typist. 

"Our  assets  have  been  derived,  in  the  main, 
from  laying  aside  a  portion  of  our  earnings. 
At  our  ages  (64  and  68)  we  would  be  far  less 
deserving  of  respect  had  we  not  made  the 
prudent  provisions  for  our  retirement  which 
our  assets  amd  the  income  they  eeon  repre- 
sent. Yet  this  reporting  requirement  carries 
with  It  the  Implication  that  to  have  "clean 
hands"  It  would  be  best  to  have  no  assets  or 
outside,  unearned  income  when  you  work  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Tor  your  Information  I  am  a  G&-15,  earn- 
ing •19.416  •   •   • 

"Thank  you  for  speaking  out  for  the  con- 
tinually maligned  civil  servant. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

DcAB  SxNAToa  EaviM:  I  am  a  OS-13  career 
employee  with  over  15  years  service. 

The  highest  moral  and  ethical  conduct  has 
been  my  goal  In  each  of  my  positions  of 
employment  and  I  have  found  this  to  be 
true  of  a  vast  majority  of  my  fellow  work- 
ers. It  may  'oe  true  a  few  people  do  put 
material  gain  ahead  of  their  ethics  but 
generally  these  people  are  In  the  higher 
echelons  of  oflloe  where  their  influence  is 
much  greater. 

Our  ofllce  has  recently  directed  eabch  em- 
ployee from  file  clerk  to  the  heads  of  sec- 
tions to  file  a  "Statement  of  Financial  In- 
terest." As  our  ofllce  has  no  programs  In- 
dividuals could  have  a  financial  Interest  In 
and  especially  no  connections  with  FHA  I 
feel  It  Is  no  one's  business  but  my  own  what 
real  esute  I  own.  I  do  not  have  a  FHA 
mortgage  or  any  other  real  property  and  have 
no  outside  employment,  hence  have  noth- 
ing to  hide  by  filing  a  blank  form.  Few 
Oovemment  workers  can  afford  much  real 
prupsily.  The  principal  of  reportli:<  to  "Big 
Brother"  tn  every  phase  of  your  private  Ufa 
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to  me  la  very  degrading,  highly  unethical 
and  very  unquestionbble  as  to  its  effective- 
ness. If  I  could  and  did  use  my  position  In 
some  way  to  make  a  profit  I  would  be  stupid 
to  report  It  on  an  agency  inquiry  form.  What 
makes  officials  think  reporting  will  do  away 
with  graft? 

When  the  directive  came  out  many  man- 
hours  of  productive  work  were  lost  in  dis- 
cussions and  griping.  Dally  since  that  date 
at  some  time  dtirlng  the  day  someone  brings 
up  the  subject.  The  supervisors  filed  their 
reports  as  "good"  examples  but  even  they 
objected  to  this  Inquiry. 

No  single  thing  was  ever  asked  of  Oovem- 
ment employees  that  caused  such  a  decline 
in  their  morale.  We  desperately  need  a  "bill  of 
rights"  to  protect  ourselves  from  any  fur- 
ther invasion  of  our  private  lives. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  committed  myself  to 
Oovemment  service  because:  (a)  I  felt  an 
obligation  to  the  Government  due  to  my  ed- 
ucation under  the  OI  bill,  (b)  I  could  obtain 
freedom  from  pressures  of  unions,  (c)  I 
could  obtain  freedom  from  invasion  of  my 
private  life  and  (d)  I  would  be  ^Iven  the 
opportunity  to  advance  based  solely  on  my 
professional  ability  and  not  on  personal 
politics.  At  this  point  I  certa.nly  regret  my 
decision  to  make  the  Government  my  career. 
Sincerely, 


Dear  Senator:  I  write  to  beg  your  support 
of  a  "Bill  of  Rights  ■  to  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees from  official  snooping  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Ervin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  two  wars  and  have  orders 
to  a  third  war  as  a  ready  reservist.  And  I 
know  why  I  serve  In  these  wau-s:  that  is  to 
prevent  the  forces  of  tyranny  from  invading 
America. 

Now.  as  a  Federal  employee  I  must  fill  out 
a  questionnaire  giving  details  of  my  finainclal 
status.  This  Is  required  If  I  am  to  continue 
working.  I  know  that  this  information  can 
be  made  available  to  every  official  in  Wash- 
ington, Including  those  who  want  to  regu- 
late specific  details  of  my  lUe. 

Now  1  am  no  longer  a  free  American.  For 
example,  I  cam  no  longer  buy  stock  of  a  for- 
eign company  because  that  country  may  be 
In  disfavor  with  officials  of  the  right  or  left. 
And  I  cannot  "own  part  of  America"  by  buy- 
ing common  stocks  until  an  "approved  list" 
Is  published  by  my  superiors. 

I  can  never  borrow  money  because  an 
agent  may  decide  that  debt  makes  me  suscep- 
tible to  bribery  by  agents  of  an  enemy  power. 
Nor  do  I  datre  own  property  lest  some  official 
may  decide  I  should  sell  or  rent  to  a  person 
or  group  not  of  my  choosing. 

In  short,  I  am  no  longer  free  to  plan  my 
own  flnamcial  program  for  the  future  security 
of  my  family.  In  1  day  I  was  robbed  of  the 
freedom  for  which  I  fought  two  wars.  This 
Is  a  sickening  feeling,  you  may  be  sure. 

It  seems  plain  that  a  deep,  moral  Issue  is 
Involved  here  that  concerns  every  citizen.  If 
this  thing  is  allowed  to  continue,  tomorrow 
or  next  yeair  every  citizen  may  come  under 
the  Inquisition.  The  dossier  on  every  citizen 
will  be  on  file  for  the  use  of  any  person  or 
group  having  enough  overt  or  covert  power 
to  gain  euicess  to  them. 
Sincerely, 


In  August  1966  Federal  employees  who 
were  retired  from  the  armed  services  were 
told  to  complete  and  return  within  7  days, 
with  their  social  security  numbers,  a  16-page 
questionnaire,  asking,  amnng  other  things: 

"How  much  did  you  earn  in  1966  In  wages, 
salary,  commissions,  or  tips  from  all  Jobs? 

"How  much  did  you  earn  In  1966  In  profits 
or  fees  from  working  in  your  own  business, 
professional  practice,  partnership,  or  farm? 

"How  much  did  you  receive  In  1965  from 
social  security,  pensions  (nonmllitary) ,  rent 
(minus  expenses) ,  Interests  or  dividends,  un- 


employment Insurance,  welfare  payments,  or 
from  any  other  source  not  already  entered? 

"How  much  did  other  members  of  your 
family  earn  In  1965  in  wages,  salary,  com- 
missions or  tips?  (Before  any  deductions.) 
(For  this  question,  a  family  consists  of  two 
or  more  persons  In  the  same  household  who 
are  related  to  each  other  by  blood,  marriage, 
or  adoption.)  If  the  exact  amount  is  not 
known,  give  your  best  estimate. 

"How  much  did  other  members  of  your 
family  earn  In  1965  In  profits  or  fees  from 
working  in  their  own  business,  professional 
practices,  partnership,  or  farm? 

"How  much  did  any  other  member  of  your 
family  receive  in  1965  from  social  security, 
pensions,  rent  (minus  expenses),  interest  or 
dividends,  unemployment  Insurance,  wel- 
fare payments;  or  from  any  other  source  not 
already  entered?" 

RIGHT     TO     counsel 

Section  l(k)  of  the  bill  guarantees  to 
Federal  workers  the  opportunity  of  asking 
the  presence  of  legal  counsel,  of  a  friend  or 
other  person  when  undergoing  an  official  In- 
terrogation or  Investigation  that  could  lead 
to  the  loss  of  their  Jobs  or  to  disciplinary 
action. 

The  merits  of  this  clause  are  manifold; 
not  least  of  which  is  that  uniformity  and 
order  it  will  bring  to  the  present  craizy  quilt 
practices  of  the  various  agencies  concern- 
ing the  right  to  counsel  for  employees  fac- 
ing disciplinary  Investigations  or  possible 
loss  of  security  clearances  tantamount  to 
loss  of  emplojrment.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission regulations  are  silent  on  this  crit- 
ical issue.  In  the  absence  of  any  Commis- 
sion initiative  or  standard,  therefore,  the 
employing  agencies  are  pursuing  widely  dis- 
parate practices.  To  Judge  from  the  question- 
naires and  other  evidence  before  the  sub- 
committee, a  few  agencies  appear  to  afford 
a  legitimate  right  to  counsel,  probably 
many  more  do  not,  and  still  others  prescribe 
a  "right"  on  paper  but  hedge  it  In  such  a 
fashion  as  to  discourage  its  exercise.  Some 
apparently  do  not  set  any  regulatory  stand- 
ard, but  handle  the  problem  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

On  a  matter  as  criticsU  ais  this,  such  a 
pointless  diversity  of  practice  is  |>oor  policy. 
So  far  as  Job-protection  rights  are  concerned, 
all  Federail  employees  should  be  equal. 

A  second  anomaly  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  derives  from  recent  developments  in 
the  law  of  the  sixth  amendment  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  view  of  the  decisions  of 
Miranda  t.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436  and  Escobedo 
V.  Illinois,  378  U.S.  478,  it  is  clear  that  any 
person  (including  Federal  employees)  who  Is 
suspected  of  a  crime  is  absolutely  entitled  to 
counsel  before  being  subjected  to  custodial 
Interrogation.  Accordingly,  some  agencies, 
such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  ac- 
knowledge an  unquadified  right  to  counsel  for 
an  employee  su^ected  of  crime  but  decline  to 
do  the  same  for  coworkers  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  their  livelihoods  for  noncriminal 
reasons.  In  the  subcommittee's  view,  this 
discrimination  In  favor  of  the  criminal  sus- 
pect Is  both  bad  personnel  policy  as  well  as 
bad  law.  It  would  be  corrected  by  this  section 
of  the  bill. 

The  ultimate  Justification  for  the  "rlght- 
to-counsel"  clause,  however,  is  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself.  There  is  no  longer  any  serious 
doubt  that  Federal  employees  are  entitled  to 
due  process  of  law  as  an  incident  of  their 
employment  relation.  Once,  of  course,  the 
courts  felt  otherwise,  holding  that  absent 
explicit  statutory  limitation,  the  power  of 
the  executive  to  deal  with  employees  was 
virtually  unfettered. 

The  doctrinal  underpinning  of  this  rule 
was  the  19th-century  notion  that  the  em- 
ployment relation  Is  not  tangible  "property." 
Both  the  rule  and  its  underpinning  have  now 
been  reexamined.  The  Supreme  Court  In  re- 
cent yeaui  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
providing  procedural  due  process  where   a 


man  Is  deprived  of  his  Job  or  livelihood  by 
governmental  action. 

While  the  courts  have  as  yK  had  no  occa- 
sion to  articulate  a  specific  right  to  counsel 
In  the  employment  relationship,  there  can 
obviously  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  to 
counsel  is  of  such  a  fundamental  character 
that  It  is  among  the  essential  Ingredients  of 
due  process.  What  is  at  stake  for  an  employee 
in  a  discbairge  proceeding — often  Including 
personal  humiliation,  obloquy  and  penury — 
is  Just  ais  serious  as  that  Involved  in  a 
criminal  trial.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all 
the  incidents  of  our  civilized  standard  of  a 
fair  trial  can  or  should  be  Imported  into 
Federal  discharge  proceedings.  But  if  we  are 
to  have  fair  play  for  Federal  employees,  the 
right  of  counsel  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It  Is  of  a 
piece  with  the  highest  traditions,  the  fairest 
laws,  and  the  soundest  policy  that  this  coun- 
try has  produced.  And.  In  the  Judgment  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  clear  affirmation  of 
this  basic  right  Is  very  long  overdue. 

The  need  for  such  protection  was  con- 
firmed at  the  hearings  by  all  representatives 
of  Government  employee  organizations  and 
unions. 

The  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  testified: 

"It  is  a  practice  in  the  postal  inspection 
service,  when  an  employee  is  called  in  for 
questioning  by  the  inspectors  on  a  strictly 
postal  matter  that  does  not  involve  a  felony, 
to  deny  the  right  of  counsel.  The  Inspectors 
Interrogate  the  employee  at  length  and,  at 
the  completion  of  the  interrogation,  one  of 
the  inspectors  writes  out  a  statement  and 
pressures  the  employee  to  sign  It  before  he 
leaves  the  room.  We  have  frequently  asked 
the  postal  inspection  service  to  permit  these 
employees  to  have  counsel  present  at  the 
time  of  the  interrogation.  The  right  for  such 
counsel  has  been  denied  in  all  except  a  few 
cases.  If  the  employee  is  charged  with  a 
felony,  then,  of  course,  the  law  takes  over 
and  the  right  for  counsel  is  clearly  estab- 
lished but  in  other  investigations  and  Inter- 
rogations no  counsel  Is  permitted." 

Several  agencies  contend  that  right  to 
counsel  is  now  granted  in  formal  adverse  ac- 
tion proceedings  and  that  appeals  procedures 
make  this  section  unnecessary  for  Informal 
questioning.  Testimony  and  complaints  from 
employees  indicate  that  this  machinery  does 
not  effectively  secure  the  opportunity  of  the 
employee  to  defend  himself  early  enough  in 
the  investigation  to  allow  a  meaningful 
defense. 

The  predicament  of  postal  employees  as 
described  at  the  hearings  refiects  the  situa- 
tion In  other  agencies  as  reported  In  many 
Individual  cases  sent  to  the  subcommittee. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  In  some 
simple  questioning,  counsel  may  not  be  nec- 
essary, In  many  matters  where  Interrogation 
will  result  In  disciplinary  action,  failure  to 
have  counsel  at  the  first  level  reacts  against 
the  employee  all  the  way  up  through  the 
appeal  and  review.  In  the  case  of  a  postal 
employee,  the  subcommittee  was  told — 

"The  first  level  is  at  the  working  fore- 
man's level.  He  Is  the  author  of  the  charges; 
then  the  case  proceeds  to  the  postmaster, 
who  appointed  the  foreman  amd.  If  the  In- 
dividual is  found  guilty  of  the  charge  at 
the  first  level,  It  is  almost  inevitable  that 
this  position  will  be  supported  on  the  sec- 
ond level.  The  third  level  is  the  regional 
level,  and  the  policy  there  is  usually  that 
of  supporting  the  local  postmaster.  A  dis- 
interested jjarty  is  never  reached.  The  fourth 
level  is  the  App>eaLls  Board,  composed  of  of- 
ficials appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General. 
In  some  cases,  the  region  will  overrule  the 
postmaster,  but  certainly  the  individual  does 
not  have  what  one  could  style  am  Impartial 
appeals  procedure." 

Employees  charged  with  no  crime  have 
been  subjected  to  Intensive  interrogations 
by  Defense   Department   Investigators   who 
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ask  intimate  questions,  make  fweeplng  al- 
legations, and  threaten  dire  lonsequences 
unless  consent  is  given  to  polygraph  tests. 
Employees  have  been  ordered  to  conlesa 
orally  or  to  write  and  sign  statmnents.  Such 
interviews  have  been  oonductec^  after  denial 
of  the  employee's  request  fori  presence  of 
supervisor,  counsel,  or  friend,  a^d  in  several 
Instances  the  interrogations  hjave  resulted 
in  revocation  of  a  security  clearance,  or  de- 
nial of  access  to  classified  infbrmation  by 
transfer  or  reassignment,  with  ;he  resulting 
loss  of  promotion  opportunltiei  . 

Witnesses  testified  that  employees  have 
no  recourse  against  the  conseqxi  ences  of  for- 
mal charges  based  on  informatliin  and  state- 
ments acquired  during  a  preliminary  Inves- 
tigation. This  renders  meaningless  the 
distinction  urged  by  the  ( ;ivU  Service 
Commission  between  formal  i  nd  Informal 
proceedings. 

EXCEPTIONS 

The  act,  under  section  9,  dees  not  apply 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest  igatlon.  Fur- 
thermore, section  6  provides  thit  nothing  in 
the  act  will  prohibit  an  official  <  f  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  N  itlonal  Secu- 
rity Agency  from  requesting  an;  r  employee  or 
applicant  to  take  a  polygraph  est  or  a  psy- 
chological test,  or  to  provide  u  personal  fi- 
nancial statement  designed  to  (  Uclt  the  per- 
sonal information  protected  \;nder  subsec- 
Uons  1  (e).  (f).  (1),  and  (J).  In  such  cases, 
the  Director  of  the  agency  or  his  designee 
must  make  a  personal  finding  \flth  regard  to 
each  Individual  to  be  tested  or  examined 
that  such  test  or  Information  s  required  to 
protect  the  national  security. 

An  exception  to  the  rlght-t< -counsel  sec- 
tion has  been  provided  to  limit  this  right  for 
employees  in  the  Central  Intell  gence  Agency 
and  the  National  Security  Agency  to  a  per- 
son who  serves  in  the  same  agency  or  a 
counsel  cleared  by  the  agency  for  access  to 
the  Information  Involved.  Obviously,  It  U  ex- 
pected that  the  employee's  rl|;ht  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  person  of  t  is  choice  will 
not  be  denied  unless  that  pen  on  s  access  to 
the  Information  for  the  purpose  of  the  case 
is  clearly  Inconsistent  with  th  s  national  se- 
curity. Other  committee  langx  age  m  S.  782 
recognizes  problems  unique  to  these  two 
agencies.  For  instance,  section  7  requires  ex- 
haustion of  remedies  by  employees  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Mid  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  and  slates  that  the 
act  does  not  affect  whatever  ^^Istlng  statu- 
tory authority  these  agencie^  now  possess 
to  terminate  employment.  Section  8  is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  nothing  in  the  act  is 
construed  to  affect  negattvelVany  existing 
statutory  or  executive  authority  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  National  Security  Agency  to  protect 
their  information  In  cases  Involving  their 
employees.  Consequently,  procedures  com- 
mended to  the  subcommittee  I  y  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Age;  icy  are  spelled 
out  for  asserting  that  authoilty  In  certain 
proceedings  arising  under  tlie  act.  Other 
committee  amendments  to  S  1(  I36,  as  detailed 
earlier,  were  adopted  to  meet  idmlnlstratlve 
requirements  of  the  Federal  security  pro- 
gram and  the  intelligence  com:  nunlty  as  well 
as  the  management  needs  of  the  executive 
branch. 

KMPOKCCMENT 

Enforcement  of  the  rights  guaranteed  In 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill  Is  lodged  In  the 
administrative  and  civil  remeilles  and  sanc- 
tions of  sections  3.  4,  and  5.  Crucial  to  en- 
forcement of  the  act  is  the  fcreatlon  of  an 
independent  Board  of  Employee  Rights  to 
determine  the  need  for  disciplinary  action 
against  civilian  and  military  offenders  under 
the  act  and  to  provide  relief  f  -om  violations. 

TestimcHiy  at  the  hearing  as  well  as  Investi- 
gation of  complaints  have  den  onstrated  that 
in  the  area  of  employee  rights  a  right  is  only 
as  secure  as  Its  enforcement.  There  Is  over 


whelming  evidence  that  employees  have  here- 
tofore frequently  lacked  appropriate  reme- 
dies either  in  the  courts  or  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  pursuing  rights  which  belong 
to  them  as  citizens. 

Under  the  remedies  afforded  by  sections  3, 
4,  and  5  at  the  bill,  an  employee  who  believes 
his  rights  are  violated  under  the  act  has  sev- 
eral courses  of  action: 

(1)  He  may  pursue  a  remedy  through  the 
agency  procedures  established  to  enforce  the 
act,  but  the  fact  that  he  does  not  choose  to 
avail  himself  of  these  does  not  preclude  exer- 
cise of  his  right  to  seek  other  remedies, 

(2)  He  may  register  his  complaint  with 
the  Board  on  Employee  Rights  and  obtain  a 
hearing.  If  he  loses  there,  he  may  appeal  to 
the  district  court,  which  has  the  power  to 
examine  the  record  as  a  whole  and  to  affirm, 
modify,  or  set  aside  any  determination  or 
order,  or  to  require  the  Board  to  take  any 
action  it  was  authorized  to  take  under  the 
act. 

(3)  He  may,  instead  of  going  directly  to 
the  Bo«urd.  Institute  a  civil  action  in  Federal 
district  court  to  prevent  the  threatened  vio- 
lation, or  obtain  complete  redress  against  the 
consequences  of  the  violation. 

He  does  not  need  to  exhaust  any  adminis- 
trative remedies  but  if  he  elects  to  pursue  his 
civil  remedies  in  the  court  under  section  4. 
he  may  not  seek  redress  through  the  Board. 
Similarly.  If  he  Initiates  action  before  the 
Board  under  section  6.  he  may  not  also  seek 
relief  from  the  court  under  section  4. 

The  bin  does  not  affect  any  authority, 
right  or  privilege  accorded  under  Executive 
Order  11491  governing  employee-manage- 
ment cooperation  In  the  Federal  service.  To 
the  extent  that  thwe  U  any  overlapping  of 
subject  matter,  the  blU  simply  provide*  an 
additional  remedy, 

THE    BOAKO    ON    EMPLOTEE    BIGHTS 

As  a  result  of  hearings  on  S.  3779.  the  sec- 
Uon  creating  a  Board  on  Employee  Rights 
was  added  to  the  bill  for  Introduction  as 
S,  1036. 

Employees  have  complained  that  admin- 
istrative grievance  procedures  have  often 
proved  ineffective  because  they  are  cumber- 
some, time-consuming,  and  weighted  on  the 
side  of  management.  Not  only  do  those  who 
break  the  rules  go  unpunished  many  times, 
but  the  fearful  tenor  of  letters  and  telephone 
calls  from  throughout  the  country  indicate 
that  employees  fear  reprisals  for  noncompli- 
ance with  Improper  requests  or  for  filing  of 
complaints  and  grievances.  Oral  and  written 
directives  of  warning  to  this  effect  have  been 
verified  by  the  subcommittee.  Section  1(e) 
of  the  bill,  therefore,  prevents  reprisals  for 
exercise  of  rights  granted  under  the  act  and 
in  such  event  accords  the  individual  cause 
for  complaint  before  the  Board  or  the  court. 

Concerning  the  original  bill  In  the  89th 
Congress,  which  did  not  provide  for  a  board. 
represenutives  of  the  14th  department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees commented  that  the  remedies  are  the 
most  important  aspects  of  such  a  bill  because 
"unless  due  process  procedures  are  explicitly 
provided,  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
bin  may  be  easily  ignored  or  circumvented 
by  Federal  personnel  management.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  beUeve,  the  reason  employees' 
rights  have  been  eroded  so  rapidly  and  so 
devastatlngly  in  the  last  few  years  is  the 
absence  of  efficient,  expeditious,  uniform, 
and  legislatively  weU  defined  procedures  of 
due  process  in  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government," 

An  independent  and  nonpartisan  Board 
is  assured  by  congressional  participation  in 
its  selection  and  by  the  fact  that  no  member 
Is  to  be  a  government  employee.  Provision  is 
made  for  congressional  monitoring  through 
detailed  reports. 

Senator  Errln  explained  the  function  of 
the  Board  established  by  section  6  as  fol- 
lows: 


"The  bill  sets  up  a  new  Independent  Fed- 
eral agency  with  authority  to  receive  com- 
plaints and  make  rulings  on  complaints — 
complaints  of  individual  employees  or  unions 
representing  employees.  This  Independent 
agency,  which  would  not  be  subject  In  any 
way  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  authorized  to  make  ruUngs 
on  these  matters  in  the  first  Instance.  It 
would  make  a  ruling  on  action  In  a  particular 
agency  or  department  that  is  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  with 
authority  either  on  the  part  of  the  agency  or 
the  part  of  the  individual  or  on  the  part  of 
the  union  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  this  Independent  agency  to  the  Federal 
court  for  Judicial  review." 

Throughout  its  study  the  subcommittee 
found  that  a  major  area  of  concern  is  the 
tendency  in  the  review  process  in  the  courts 
or  agencies  to  do  no  more  than  examine  the 
lawfulness  of  the  action  or  decision  about 
which  the  employee  has  complained.  For  pur- 
poses of  enforcing  the  act,  sections  3.  4.  and 
5  assure  adequate  machinery  for  processing 
complaints  and  for  prompt  and  impartial  de- 
termination of  the  fairness  and  constitu- 
tionality of  general  policies  and  practices  ini- 
tiated at  the  highest  agency  levels  or  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  by  Executive 
order. 

Finding  no  effective  recourse  against  ad- 
ministrative actions  and  policies  which  they 
believed  unfair  or  In  violation  of  their  rights, 
individual  employees  and  their  families 
turned  to  Congress  for  redress.  Opening  the 
hearings  on  invasions  of  privacy.  Senator 
Ervln  stated : 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  have  we  been  so 
overwhelmed  with  personal  complaints, 
phone  calls,  letters,  telegrams,  and  office 
visits.  In  all  of  our  Investigations  I  have 
never  seen  anything  to  equal  the  outrage  and 
Indignation  from  Government  employees, 
their  families,  and  their  friends.  It  is  obvious 
that  appropriate  remedies  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  executive  branch. 

"The  complaints  of  privacy  Invasions  have 
multiplied  so  rapidly  of  late  that  It  Is  be- 
yond the  resources  of  Congress  and  Its  staff 
to  repel  effectively  each  individual  official 
encroachment.  Each  new  program  brings  a 
new  wave  of  protest." 

Prof.  Alan  Westln,  director  of  the  Science 
and  Law  Committee  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  testified  that  these 
complaints  "have  been  triggered  by  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  yet  have  the  kind  of  execu- 
tive branch  mechanism  by  which  employees 
can  lodge  their  sense  of  discomfort  with 
personnel  practices  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  feel  that  they  will  get  a  fair  hear- 
ing, that  they  wUl  secure  what  could  be 
called  'employment  due  process.'  " 

To  meet  this  problem,  Professor  Westln 
proposed  an  Independent  board  subject  to 
Judicial  review,  and  with  enforcement  power 
over  a  broad  statutory  standard  governing 
all  Invasion  of  privacy.  Although  it  is  con- 
tinuing to  study  this  proposal,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  temporarily  rejected  this  ap- 
proach in  the  Interest  of  achieving  immedi- 
ate enforcement  of  the  act  and  providing 
administrative  remedies  for  its  violation.  For 
this  reason  It  supports  the  creation  of  a 
Umlted  Board  on  Employee  Rights. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  If  not  the  most  Important 
secUon,  according  to  the  United  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks,  is  the  provision  establish- 
ing the  Board.  The  subcommittee  was  told — 
"It  would  appear  absolutely  essential  that 
any  final  legislation  enacted  into  law  must 
necessarily  Include  such  a  provision.  We  can 
offer  no  suggestions  for  Improvement  of  this 
section.  As  presently  constituted  the  section 
is  easily  understood:  and  the  most  excellent 
and  Inclusive  definition  of  the  proposed 
"Board  on  Employees-  Rights"  which  could 
possibly  be  enacted  into  law.  It  defines  the 
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right  of  employees  to  challenge  violations  of 
the  proposed  act;  defines  the  procedures  In- 
volved, as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  Board, 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  act,  as  well  as 
establishing  the  right  of  Judicial  review  for 
an  aggrieved  party,  and  finally  provides  for 
congressional  review,  and  In  effect,  an  an- 
nual audit  by  the  Congress  of  all  complaints, 
decisions,  orders,  and  other  related  informa- 
tion resulting  from  activities  and  operations 
of  the  proposed  act." 

Sanctions 

The  need  for  sanctions  against  offending 
officials  has  been  evident  throughout  the 
subcommittee's  investigation  of  flagrant  dU- 
regard  of  basic  rights  and  unpunished  flaunt- 
ing of  administrative  guidelines  and  prohibl- 
Uons.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  S.  3779  of 
the  88th  Congress  and  S.  1035,  as  Introduced, 
contained  criminal  penalties  for  offend- 
ers and  afforded  broad  civil  remedies  and 
penalties. 

Reporting  on  the  experiences  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  in  such  employee 
cases,  Lawrence  Spelser  testified: 

"In  filing  complaints  with  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  as  I  have  during  the  pe- 
riod of  time  I  have  worked  here  in  Washing- 
ton, I  have  never  been  informed  of  any  dis- 
cipUnary  action  taken  against  any  Inves- 
tigator for  asking  Improper  questions,  for  en- 
gaging In  Improper  investigative  techniques, 
for  barring  counsel  when  a  person  had  a 
right  to  have  counsel,  or  for  a  violation  of  any 
number  of  things  that  you  have  in  this  bin. 
Maybe  some  was  taken,  but  I  certainly 
couldn't  get  that  information  out  of  the 
agencies,  after  making  the  complaints.  I 
would  suggest  that  *he  bill  also  encompass 
provision  for  disciplinary  action  that  would 
be  taken  against  Federal  employees  who  vio- 
late any  of  these  rights  that  you  have  set 
out  in  the  bill." 

Other  witnesses  also  pointed  to  the  need 
for  the  disciplinary  measures  afforded  by  the 
powers  of  an  Independent  Board  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  ccwrective  action  and  pun- 
ishment, and  felt  they  would  be  more  effec- 
tive than  criminal  penalties. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  filing  criminal 
charges  and  obtaining  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  executive  branch  officials  which 
might  render  the  crtmlnaJ  enforcement  pro- 
vision meaningless  for  employees,  a  subcom- 
mittee amendment  deleted  the  criminal 
penalties  In  section  4  from  the  blU  as 
reported.' 

Although  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  executive  agencies  have  advocated 
placing  such  administrative  remedies  within 
the  clvU  service  grievance  and  apfieals  sys- 
tem, the  subcommittee  believes  that  the  key 
to  effective  enforcement  of  the  unique  rights 
recognized  by  this  act  Ues  in  the  employee's 
recourse  to  an  Independent  body, 

"The  theory  of  our  Government,"  Professor 
Westin  testified,  "is  that  there  should  be 
somewhere  within  the  executive  branch 
where  this  kind  of  malpractice  is  corrected 
and  that  good  administration  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  control  of  supervision  or  other  prac- 
tices that  are  not  proper.  But  the  sheer  size 
of  the  Federal  Establishment,  the  ambiguity 
of  the  relationship  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  employees,  and  the  many  differ- 
ent interests  that  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion has  to  bear  in  its  role  In  the  Federal 
Government,  suggest  that  it  Is  not  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  for  this  kind  of  complaint 
procedure." 

SacnoN-BT-SBcnoN  Analysis 

8BCTXON    1 

Section  l{a) 

Bectton  1(a)  make*  It  unlawful  for  a  Fed- 
•ral  oOcUl  ot  any  department  or  agency  to 
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require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to  require 
or  request,  any  dvUlan  employee  of  the 
United  States  serving  In  the  department  or 
agency  or  any  person  seeking  employment  to 
disclose  his  race,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
or  the  race,  religion,  or  national  origin  of 
any  of  his  forebears. 

This  section  does  not  prohibit  inquiry  con- 
cerning citizenship  of  such  individual  if  his 
citizenship  is  a  statutory  condition  of  his 
obtaining  or  retaining  his  employment.  Nor 
does  it  preclude  inquiry  of  the  Individual 
concerning  his  national  origin  or  citizenship 
or  that  of  his  forebears  when  such  Inquiry 
Is  thought  necessary  or  advisable  in  order 
to  determine  suitabiUty  for  assignment  to 
activities  or  undertakings  related  to  national 
security  within  the  United  States  or  to  ac- 
tivities or  undertaking's  of  any  nature  out- 
side the  United  States. 

This  provision  is  directed  at  any  practice 
which  places  the  employee  or  applicant  un- 
der compulsion  to  reveal  such  information 
as  a  condition  of  the  employment  relation. 
It  Is  Intended  to  Implement  the  concept  un- 
derlying the  Federal  merit  system  by  which 
a  person's  race,  religion,  or  national  origin 
have  no  bearing  on  his  right  to  be  considered 
for  Federal  employment  or  on  his  right  to 
retain  a  Federal  position.  This  prohibition 
does  not  limit  the  existing  authority  or  the 
executive  branch  to  acquire  such  informa- 
tion by  means  other  than  self-disclosure. 

Section  Ub) 

Section  1(b)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  execu- 
tive agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  or  for 
any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  under 
this  authority,  to  state.  Intimate,  or  to 
attempt  to  state  or  Intimate,  to  any  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States  serving  in  the 
department  or  agency  that  any  notice  will  be 
taken  of  his  attendance  or  lack  of  attendance 
at  any  assemblage,  discussion,  or  lecture  held 
or  caUed  by  any  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  or  by  any  person 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  aut»ior- 
ity,  or  by  any  outside  parties  or  organizations 
to  advise.  Instruct,  or  indoctrinate  any 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing in  the  department  or  agency  \n  respect  to 
any  matter  or  subject  other  thain  (1)  the 
performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he  is 
or  may  be  assigned  in  the  department  or 
agency,  or  (2)  the  development  of  skills, 
knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify  him 
for  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  Is  to  be 
construed  to  prohibit  taking  notice  of  the 
participation  of  a  civilian  employee  in  the 
activities  of  any  professional  group  or  asso- 
ciation. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  protect  any 
employee  from  compulsion  to  attend  meet- 
ings, discussions,  and  lectures  on  poUtlcal, 
social,  and  economic  subjects  unrelated  to 
his  duties.  It  prevents  Government  officials 
from  using  the  employment  relationship  to 
attempt  to  influence  employee  thoughts,  at- 
titudes, and  actions  on  subjects  which  may 
be  of  concern  to  them  as  private  citizens.  In 
particular,  this  language  is  directed  at  prac- 
tices and  policies  which  in  effect  require  at- 
tendance at  such  functions,  including  official 
lists  of  those  attending  or  not  attending:  its 
purpose  is  to  prohibit  threats,  direct  or  im- 
plied, written  or  oral,  or  official  retaliation 
for  nonattendance. 

This  section  does  not  affect  existing  au- 
thority for  providing  Information  designed 
to  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  employ- 
ees. Nor  does  It  affect  existing  authority  to 
call  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  pubUclBlng 
and  giving  notice  of  activities  or  service, 
sponsored  by  the  department  or  agency,  or 
campaigns  such  as  charitable  fund  campsilgns 
and  savings  bond  drives. 

Section  l{c) 

Section  1(c)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  agency 


or  for  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  to  require  or  request 
or  to  attempt  to  require  or  request  any  clvU- 
lan  employee  serving  In  the  department  or 
agency  to  participate  in  any  way  in  any  ae- 
tivlties  or  undertakings  unless  they  are  re- 
lated to  the  performance  of  official  duties  to 
which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  or  to  the  development  of 
skHls.  knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify 
him  for  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

This  section  is  directed  against  official 
practices,  requests,  or  orders  that  an  em- 
ployee take  part  In  any  civic  function,  politi- 
cal program,  or  community  endeavor,  or 
other  activity  which  he  might  enjoy  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  but  which  is  unrelated  to  his 
employment.  It  does  not  affect  any  existing 
authority  to  use  appropriate  techniques  for 
publicizing  existence  of  community  programs 
such  as  blood-donation  drives,  or  agency 
programs,  benefits  or  services,  and  for  afford- 
ing opportunity  for  employee  participation 
if  he  desires. 

Section  i(<f) 

Section  1(d)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  depsjament  or  agency, 
or  for  any  person  acting  under  his  authority 
to  require  or  request  or  attempt  to  require 
or  request,  any  civilian  employee  serving  in 
the  department  or  agency  to  make  any  re- 
port of  his  activities  or  undertakings  unless 
they  are  related  to  the  performance  of  official 
duties  or  to  the  development  of  skills,  knowl- 
edge, or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  or  (2)  unless 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  employee 
Is  engaged  In  outside  activities  or  employ- 
ment in  conflict  with  his  official  duties. 

This  section  is  a  minimum  guarantee  of 
the  freedom  of  an  employee  to  participate 
or  not  to  participate  in  any  endeavor  or  ac- 
tivity in  his  private  life  as  a  citizen,  free  of 
compulsion  to  report  to  supervisors  his  action 
or  his  Inaction,  his  Involvement  or  his  nonin- 
volvement.  This  section  is  to  assure  that  in 
his  private  thoughts,  actions,  and  activities 
he  is  free  of  Intimidation  or  inhibition  as  a 
result  of  the  employment  relation. 

The  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  sue  not 
legislative  mandates  to  require  such  informa- 
tion In  those  clrcimistances,  but  merely  pro- 
vide, an  area  of  executive  discretion  for  rea- 
sonable management  purposes  and  for  ob- 
servance and  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
governing  employee  conduct  and  conflicts  of 
interest. 

Section  He) 

Section  1(e)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  agen- 
cy, or  any  person  acting  under  his  authority, 
to' require  or  request  any  clvUian  employee 
serving  in  the  department  or  agency,  or  any 
person  applying  for  employment  as  a  civilian 
employee  to  submit  to  any  interrogation  or 
examination  or  to  take  any  psychological  test 
designed  to  elicit  from  him  any  Information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or 
marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs 
or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or 
conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters. 

In  accordance  with  an  amendment  made 
after  hearings  on  S.  3779,  a  proviso  is  in- 
cluded to  assure  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  section  shaU  be  construed  to  prevent  a 
physician  from  eliciting  such  Information  or 
authorizing  such  test  in  the  diagnosis  or 
treatment  of  any  civilian  employee  or  ap- 
pUcant  where  he  feels  the  information  is 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  individual  is  suffering  from 
mental  lUness.  The  bUl  as  introduced  limited 
this  inquiry  to  psychiatrists,  but  an  amend- 
ment extended  It  to  physicians,  since  the 
subcommittee  was  told  that  when  no  psy- 
chiatrist is  available,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
a  general  physician  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion in  determining  the  presence  of  mental 
illness  and  the  need  for  further  treatment. 
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This  medical  determination  1^  to  be  made 
In  Individual  caaes  and  not  pursuant  to  gen- 
eral practice  or  regulation  govelTilng  the  ex- 
amination of  employees  or  applicants  ac- 
cording to  grade,  agency,  or  duties. 

Cnder  an  amendment  to  the  sill,  this  lan- 
guage Is  not  to  b«  construed  t4  prohibit  an 
official  from  advl&lng  an  employee  or  appli- 
cant of  a  specific  charge  of  safcual  miscon- 
duct made  against  that  person  knd  affording 
him  an  opportunity  to  refuU  the  charge. 
While  providing  no  authority  »  request  or 
demand  such  Information,  the  section  does 
not  prevent  an  official  who  has  received 
charges  of  misconduct  which  might  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  pen  on "s  employ- 
ment, from  obtaining  a  clarification  of  the 
matter  if  the  employee  wishes  to  provide  It. 

This  section  would  not  prolilblt  all  per- 
sonality tests  but  merely  those  questions  on 
the  tests  which  inquire  into  tte  three  areas 
In  which  citizens  have  a  right  to  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themselves. 

It  raises  the  criterion  for  requiring  such 
personal  Information  from  the  general  "fit- 
ness for  duty"  test  to  the  nied  for  diag- 
nosing or  treating  mental  Illness.  The  second 
proviso  Is  designed  to  prohibit  mass-testing 
programs.  The  language  of  thli  section  pro- 
vides guidelines  for  the  varlcus  personnel 
and  medical  specialists  whose  practices  and 
determinations  may  invade  enployee  per- 
sonal privacy  and  thereby  affsct  the  Indi- 
viduals employment  prospects  sr  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement. 

An  amendment  In  section  (  provided  an 
exception  to  this  prohibition  la  the  case  of 
the  use  of  such  pwychologlcal  testa  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  md  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  only  U  the  Director 
of  the  agency  or  his  designee  makes  a  per- 
sonal finding  that  the  Information  is  neces- 
sary to  pwotect  the  national  security. 
Section  Hf) 

Section  1(f)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  departnient  or  agency 
or  any  person  acting  under  hla  authority,  to 
require  or  request  or  attempt  to  require  or 
request  any  civilian  employee  pr  any  appli- 
cant for  employment  to  take  any  polygraph 
teet  designed  to  elicit  from  hui  Information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connect«d  with  hUli  by  blood  or 
marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs 
or  practices  or  concerning  his  aljtitude  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  riatters.  While 
this  section  does  not  ellmlnai^  entirely  the 
use  of  so-called  lie  detectors  In  Oovernment. 
It  assures  that  where  such  de'tices  are  used, 
officials  may  not  Inquire  Into  loatters  which 
are  of  a  personal  nature. 

As  with  peychologlcal  testlni ;,  the  Central 
InteUlgence  Agency  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  under  section  6.  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  such  li  [formation  by 
polygraph,  provided  certain  e  onditions  are 
met. 

Section  Hg) 

Section  Kg)  makes  it  Illegal  for  an  official 
to  require  or  request  an  employee  under  his 
management  to  support  the  iiomlnatlon  or 
•lection  of  anyone  to  public  >ffice  through 
personal  endeavor,  financial  ccntrlbution,  or 
any  other  thing  of  value.  An  employee  may 
not  l>e  required  or  requested  ;o  attend  any 
meeting  held  to  promote  or  sv  pport  the  ac- 
tiviUes  or  undertakings  of  any  political  party 
In  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  sectioi  i  Is  to  auure 
that  the  employee  Is  free  from  any  Job-re- 
lated pressxiree  to  conform  hlsl  thoughts  and 
attitudes  and  actions  in  political  matters 
unrelated  to  his  Job  to  those  of  his  super- 
visors. With  respect  to  his  suferlors.  It  pro- 
tects him  In  the  privacy  of  bl0  contribution 
or  lack  of  contribution  to  tHe  civic  affairs 
and  political  life  of  his  community,  State 
and  Nation.  In  particular.  it|  protects  blm 
from  commands  or  requests  a'  his  employer 
u>  buy  tickets  to  f  undralslng  f  inctions.  or  to 


attend  such  functions,  to  compile  position 
papers  or  research  material  for  political  pur- 
poses, or  make  any  other  contribution  which 
constitutes  a  political  act  or  which  places 
him  In  the  position  of  publicly  expressing  his 
support  or  nonsupport  of  a  party  or  candi- 
date. This  section  also  assures  that,  although 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  such  activities  at 
present,  no  Federal  agency  may  In  the  future 
Improperly  Involve  Itself  In  the  undertakings 
of  any  political  party  In  the  United  States.  Its 
territories,  or  possessions. 

Section  Hh) 

Section  1(h)  makes  it  illegal  for  an  official 
to  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any  civilian 
employee  in  the  department  or  agency  to  In- 
vest his  earnings  In  bonds  or  other  govern- 
ment obligations  or  securities,  or  to  make 
donations  to  any  institution  or  cause.  This 
section  does  not  prohibit  officials  from  calling 
meetings  or  taking  any  other  appropriate 
action  to  afford  employees  the  opportunity 
voluntarily  to  Invest  his  earnings  in  bonds  or 
other  obligations  or  voluntarily  to  make 
donations  to  any  Institution  or  cause.  Ap- 
propriate action,  In  the  committee's  view. 
might  Include  publicity  and  other  forms  of 
persuasions  short  of  Job- related  pressures, 
threats,  intimidation,  reprisals  of  various 
types,  and  "blacklists'  circulated  through 
the  employees  office  or  agency  to  publicize 
his  noncompliance. 

Section  J(i) 

Section  1(1)  makes  it  illegal  for  an  official 
to  require  or  request  any  civilian  employee 
In  the  department  or  agency  to  disclose  any 
Items  of  his  property,  Income,  or  other  as- 
sets, source  of  Income,  or  liabilities,  or  bis 
personal  or  domestic  expenditures  or  those 
of  any  member  of  his  family.  Exempted  from 
coverage  under  this  provision  is  any  civilian 
employee  who  has  authority  to  make  any 
final  determination  with  respect  to  the  tax 
or  other  liability  to  the  United  States  of  any 
person,  corporation,  or  other  legal  entity,  or 
with  respect  to  claims  which  require  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  moneys.  Section  6  provides 
certain  exemptions  for  two  security  agencies. 

Neither  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
nor  any  other  executive  department  or  agency 
is  prohibited  under  this  sectlMi  from  requir- 
ing any  civilian  employee  to  make  such  re- 
ports as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  determination  of  his  liability  for  taxes, 
tariffs,  custom  duties,  or  other  obligations 
Imposed  by  law.  This  proviso  Is  to  assure  that 
Federal  employees  may  be  subject  to  any  re- 
porting or  disclosure  requirements  demanded 
by  any  law  applicable  to  all  persons  in  certntn 
circumstances. 

Section  l{j) 

Section  1(J)  makes  It  Illegal  to  require  or 
request  any  civilian  employee  exempted  from 
application  of  section  3(1)  under  the  first 
proviso  of  that  section,  to  disclose  any  Items 
of  his  property.  Income,  or  other  assets,  source 
of  Inawne,  or  liabilities,  or  his  personal  or  do- 
mestic expenditure  or  those  of  any  member 
of  his  family  or  household  other  than  specific 
Items  tending  to  Indicate  a  conflict  of  Interest 
in  respect  to  the  performance  of  any  of  the 
offlclal  duties  to  which  he  Is  or  may  be 
assigned. 

This  section  is  designed  to  abolish  and 
prohibit  broad  general  Inquiries  which  em- 
ployees have  likened  to  "fishing  expeditions" 
and  to  confine  any  disclosure  requirements 
imposed  on  an  employee  to  reasonable  In- 
quiries about  Job-related  financial  Interests. 
This  does  not  preclude,  therefore,  question- 
ing in  Individual  cases  where  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  the  employee  has  a  conflict  o< 
Interest  with  his  offlclal  duties. 

Section  i(fc) 
Section  l(k)  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  Fed- 
eral offlclal  of  any  department  or  agency  to 
require  or  request,  or  attempt  to  require  or 
request,  a  clvlUan  employee  who  la  under 
investigation  for  misconduct,  to  submit  to 


interrogation  which  could  lead  to  discipli- 
nary action  without  the  presence  of  cotinsel 
or  other  person  of  his  choice,  If  he  wishes. 

This  section  Is  Intended  to  rectify  a  long- 
standing denial  of  due  process  by  which 
agency  investigators  and  other  officials  pro- 
hibit or  discourage  presence  of  counsel  or  a 
friend.  This  provision  Is  directed  at  any  In- 
terrogation which  could  lead  to  loss  of  Job, 
pay,  security  clearance,  or  denial  of  promo- 
tion rights. 

This  right  Insures  to  the  employee  at  the 
Inception  of  the  Investigation,  and  the  sec- 
tion does  not  require  that  the  employee  be 
accused  formally  of  any  wrongdoing  before 
he  may  request  presence  of  counsel  or  friend. 
The  section  does  not  require  the  agency  or 
department  to  furnish  counsel. 

A  committee  amendment  to  S.  782  adds  a 
proviso  that  a  civilian  employee  serving  In 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Na- 
tional Secvirlty  Agency  may  be  accompanied 
only  by  a  person  of  his  choice  who  serves  In 
the  agency  In  which  the  employee  serves,  or 
by  counsel  who  has  been  approved  by  the 
agency  for  access  to  the  Information  Involved. 

Section  1{1) 

Section  1(1)  makes  It  unlawful  for  a 
Federal  official  of  any  department  or  agency 
to  discharge,  discipline,  demote,  deny  pro- 
motion, relocate,  reassign,  or  otherwise  Im- 
pair existing  terms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  any  employee,  or  threaten  to  com- 
mit any  such  acts,  because  the  employee  has 
refused  or  failed  to  comply  with  any  action 
made  unlawful  by  this  act  or  exercised  any 
any  right  granted  by  the  act. 

This  section  prohibits  discrimination 
against  any  employee  because  he  refuses  to 
comply  with  an  Illegal  order  as  defined  by 
this  act  or  takes  advantage  of  a  legal  right 
embodied  in  the  act. 

SECTION    2 

Section  2(a)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
or  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority  to  require  or  request, 
or  attempt  to  require  or  request,  any  execu- 
tive department  or  any  executive  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  or  any  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee serving  In  such  department  or  agency, 
to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  this  act. 

Specifically,  this  section  la  Intended  to  en- 
sure that  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  act- 
ing as  the  coordinating  policymaking  body  In 
the  area  of  Federal  civilian  employment  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  strictures  as  the 
Individual  departments  or  agencies. 

Section  2(b)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
or  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  to  require  or  request, 
or  attempt  to  require  or  request,  any  person 
seeking  to  establish  civil  service  status  or 
eligibility  for  civilian  employment,  or  any 
person  applying  for  employment,  or  any  cl- 
vlUan employee  of  the  United  States  serving 
In  any  department  or  agency,  to  submit  to 
any  interrogation  or  examination  or  to  take 
any  psychological  test  which  Is  designed  to 
elldt  from  blm  Information  concerning  his 
peraonal  relationship  with  any  person  con- 
nected with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or  practices. 
or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct  with 
respect  to  sexual  matters. 

This  section  is  Intended  to  assure  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  prohibitions  to  which  departments 
and  agencies  are  subject  in  sections  1  (e)  and 
(f ) .  The  provisions  contained  In  section  1(e) 
are  restated  here  to  assure  that  nothing  In 
this  section  la  to  be  construed  to  prohibit  a 
physician  fnxn  acquiring  such  data  to  deter- 
mine mental  illness,  or  an  offlclal  from  In- 
forming an  Individual  of  a  speolflc  charge  of 
sexual  misconduct  and  affording  blm  an  op- 
portunity to  refute  the  charge. 

Section  2(c)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  offl- 
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cer  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
require  or  request  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment,  or  any  person  applying  for  em- 
ployment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  or  any  civilian  employee  serving 
in  any  department  or  agency  to  take  any 
polygraph  test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  In- 
formation concerning  his  personal  relation- 
ship with  any  person  connected  with  him  by 
blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious 
Ijellefs  or  practices,  or  concerning  his  atti- 
tude or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  mat- 
ters. 

This  section  applies  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1(f)  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  In 
Instances  where  It  has  authority  over  agency 
personnel  practices  or  in  cases  In  which  Its 
officials  request  Information  from  the  appli- 
cant or  employee. 

SECTION   3 

This  section  applies  the  act  to  military 
supervisors  by  malclng  violations  of  the  act 
also  violations  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice. 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  provides  civil  remedies  for  viola- 
tion of  the  act  by  granting  an  applicant  or 
employee  the  right  to  bring  a  civil  action 
m  the  Federal  district  court  for  a  court  order 
to  halt  the  violation,  or  to  obtain  complete 
redress  against  the  consequences  of  the  viola- 
tion. The  action  may  be  brought  in  his  own 
behalf  or  In  behalf  of  himself  and  others 
similarly  situated,  and  the  action  may  be  filed 
against  the  offending  officer  or  person  in  the 
Federal  district  covirt  for  the  district  In 
which  the  violation  occurs  or  Is  threatened, 
or  In  the  district  In  which  the  offending  of- 
ficer or  person  Is  found,  or  In  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  court  hearing  the  case  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  the  civil  action 
without  regard  to  the  actuality  or  amount  of 
pecuniary  Injury  done  or  threatened.  More- 
over, the  suit  may  be  maintained  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  aggrieved  party 
has  exhausted  available  administrative 
remedies.  If  the  Individual  complainant  has 
pursued  his  relief  through  administrative 
remedies  established  for  enforcement  of  the 
act  and  has  obtained  complete  protection 
against  threatened  violations  or  complete  re- 
dress for  violations,  this  relief  may  be  pleaded 
In  bar  of  the  suit.  The  court  Is  empowered  to 
provide  whatever  broad  equitable  and  legal 
relief  It  may  deem  necessary  to  afford  full 
protection  to  the  aggrieved  party;  such  reUef 
may  Include  restraining  orders,  Interlocutory 
Injunctions,  permanent  Injunctions,  manda- 
tory Injunctions,  or  such  other  Judgments  or 
decrees  as  may  be  necessary  under  the 
circumstances. 

Another  provision  of  section  4  would  per- 
mit an  aggrieved  person  to  give  written  con- 
sent to  any  employee  organization  to  bring 
a  civil  action  on  his  behalf,  or  to  Intervene 
In  such  action.  "Employee  organizations"  as 
used  In  this  section  includes  any  brother- 
hood, council,  federation,  organization, 
union,  or  professional  association  made  up 
In  whole  or  In  part  of  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees, and  which  deals  with  departments, 
agencies,  commissions,  and  Independent 
agencies  regarding  employee  matters. 

A  committee  amendment  provides  that  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  shall  defend  officers  or  per- 
sons who  acted  pursuant  to  an  order,  regu- 
lation, or  directive,  or  who.  In  his  opinion, 
did  not  willfully  violate  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

SECTION    s 

Section  5  establishes  an  Independent  Board 
on  Employees'  Rights,  to  provide  employees 
with  an  alternative  means  of  obtaining  ad- 
ministrative relief  from  violations  of  the  act, 
short  of  recourse  to  the  Judicial  system. 

Section  6(a)  provides  for  a  Board  com- 
posed of  three  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  No 


member  shall  be  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Oovernment  and  no  more  than  two  members 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  designate  one  member  as  Chair- 
man. 

Section  6(b)  defines  the  term  of  office  for 
members  of  the  Board,  providing  that  one 
member  of  the  initial  Board  shall  serve  for  6 
years,  one  for  3  years,  one  for  1  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment;  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  one  of  these  terms 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  Thereafter,  each  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  5  years. 

Section  6(c)  establishes  the  compensation 
for  Board  members  at  $75  for  each  day  spent 
working  in  the  work  of  the  Board,  plus  actual 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence exptenses  when  away  from  their 
usual  places  of  residence. 

Section  6(d)  provides  that  two  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  5(e)  provides  that  the  Board  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  neces- 
sary employees,  and  make  such  expenditures 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Board. 

Section  5(f)  authorizes  the  Board  to  make 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
its  functions. 

Section  6(g)  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
have  the  authority  and  duty  to  receive  and 
Investigate  written  complaints  from  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person  claiming  to  be  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  any  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of  this  act,  and  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  each  such  complaint.  Moreover,  with- 
in 10  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  com- 
plaint, the  Board  must  furnish  notice  of 
time,  place,  and  nature  of  the  hearing  to  all 
interested  parties,  and  within  30  days  after 
concluding  the  hearing,  It  must  render  Ita 
final  decision  regarding  any  complaint. 

Section  6(h)  provides  that  officers  or  rep- 
resentatives of  any  employee  organization 
In  any  degree  concerned  with  employment  of 
the  category  In  which  the  violation  or  threat 
occurs,  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  hearing  through  submission 
of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  they  are  to  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  oral  presentation. 
This  section  further  provides  that  Oovern- 
ment employees  called  upon  by  any  party  or 
by  any  Federal  employee  organization  to  par- 
ticipate In  any  phase  of  any  administrative 
or  Judicial  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  free  to  do  so  without  Incurring  travel 
cost  or  loss  m  leave  or  pay.  They  shall  be 
free  from  restraint,  coercion.  Interference,  in- 
timidation, or  reprisal  in  or  becavise  of  their 
participation.  Any  periods  of  time  spent  by 
Government  employees  during  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  held  to  be  Federal  employment 
for  all  purposes. 

Section  6(1)  applies  to  the  Board  hearings 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  relating  to  notice  and  conduct  of 
bearings  insofar  as  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

Section  5 (J)  requires  the  Board,  if  it  deter- 
mines after  a  hearing  that  this  act  has  not 
been  violated,  to  state  such  determination 
and  notify  all  Interested  parties  of  the  find- 
ings. This  determination  shall  constitute  a 
final  decision  of  the  Board  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review. 

Section  5(k)  specifies  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Board  if,  after  a  hearing.  It 
determines  that  any  violation  of  this  act  has 
been  committed  or  threatened.  In  such  case, 
the  Board  shall  immediately  issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  on  the  offending  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee an  order  requiring  him  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unlawful  practice  or  act.  The 
Board  Is  to  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  unlaw- 
ful act  or  practice  by  Informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 

Within  Its  discretion,  the  Board  may,  In 
the  case  of  a  first  offense.  Issue  an  offlcitU 
reprimand  against  the  offending  officer  or  em- 


ployee, or  order  the  employee  suspended  from 
his  position  without  pay  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  days.  In  the  case  of  a  second  or 
subsequent  offense,  the  Board  may  order  the 
offending  officer  or  employee  susi>ended  with- 
out pay  for  a  period  not  exceeding  30  days, 
or  may  order  his  removal  from  office. 

Officers  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
are  specifically  excluded  from  the  applica- 
tion of  these  disciplinary  measures:  but  the 
section  provides  that.  In  the  case  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  act  by  such  Individuals,  the 
Board  may  transmit  a  report  concerning  such 
violation  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Section  5(1)  provides  for  Board  action 
when  any  offlcer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  person  acting  under  his 
authority  violates  the  act.  In  such  event,  the 
Board  shall  ( 1 )  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned,  (2)  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  any  unlawful  act  or  prac- 
tice through  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion,  and  (3)  refer  Its 
determination  and  the  record  In  the  case  to 
any  person  authorized  to  convene  general 
courts-martial  under  section  822  (article  22) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  When  this 
determination  and  report  Is  received,  the 
person  designated  shall  immediately  dispose 
of  the  matter  under  the  provision  of  chapter 
47  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  5(m)  provides  that  wh&a  any  party 
disagrees  with  an  order  or  final  determina- 
tion of  the  Board,  he  may  Institute  a  civil 
action  for  Judicial  review  In  the  Federal  cBs- 
trlct  court  for  the  district  wherein  the  viola- 
tion or  threatened  violation  occurred,  or  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  court  has  Jurisdiction  to  (1)  affirm . 
modify,  or  set  aside  any  determination  or 
order  made  by  the  Board,  or  (2)  require  the 
Board  to  make  any  determination  or  order 
which  It  is  authorized  to  make  under  section 
5(k)  but  which  It  has  refused  to  make.  In 
considering  the  record  as  a  whole,  the  court 
Is  to  set  aside  any  finding,  conclusion,  de- 
termination, or  order  of  the  Board  unsup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

The  type  of  review  envisioned  here  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  obtained  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  in  such  cases  but  this  sec- 
tion affords  a  somewhat  enlarged  scope  for 
consideration  of  the  case  than  is  now  gen- 
erally accorded  on  appeal  of  employee  cases 
The  court  here  has  more  discretion  for  ac- 
tion on  Its  own  initiative.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  consistent  with  this  section,  the 
provisions  for  Judicial  review  In  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Ctode  wotild  apply. 

Section  5(n)  provides  for  congressional  re- 
view by  directing  the  Board  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  annual  report  which  must  Include  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  all  complaints 
filed  with  it,  the  determinations  and  orders 
resulting  from  hearings,  and  the  names  of  all 
officers  or  employees  against  whom  any  pen- 
alties have  been  Imposed  under  this  section. 

Section  6(o)  provides  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  the  Board  on  Employee  Rights. 

SECTION    6 

Section  6  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the 
National  Security  Agency,  under  specific 
conditions,  from  requesting  an  applicant  or 
employee  to  submit  a  personal  financial 
statement  of  the  type  defined  In  subsections 
1  (1)  and  (J)  or  to  take  any  polygraph  or 
psychological  test  designed  to  eUclt  the  per- 
sonal information  protected  under  subsec- 
tion 1(e)  or  1(f). 

In  these  agencies,  such  information  may 
be  acquired  from  the  employee  or  applicant 
by  such  methods  only  if  the  Director  of  the 
agency  or  his  designee  makes  a  personal 
finding  with  regard  to  each  individual  that 
such  test  or  Information  Is  required  to  pro- 
tect the  national  secvulty. 
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Section  7  requlTCC  In  effcrt,  that  em- 
ployees  of  tbe  Oaatrai  IntelllKenoe  Agency 
and  the  National  Saeiirlty  A(»ncy  e«han«t 
their  artmlnletrmtlTe  remedies  before  invok- 
ing the  proTlMona  of  section  4  (the  Board  on 
Employee  Rights)  or  aecUon  9  (the  Federal 
court  action).  An  employee.  hU  representa- 
tive, or  any  organisation  actlbg  In  hU  be- 
half, must  flnt  submit  a  written  complaint 
to  the  agency  and  afford  It  130  days  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  violation  \  or  to  redress 
the  actual  violation.  A  provlio  states  that 
nothing  In  the  act  affects  any  I  existing  legal 
authority  of  tbe  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
under  60  U.S.C.  403(c)  or  oflthe  National 
Security  Agency  under  50  U.SJC.  833  to  ter- 
minate employment. 

BBCnON    8 

Section  8  provides  that  not 
shall  be  construed  to  affect 
thorlty  of  the  directors  of 
telUgence  Agency  or  the  Natl 
Agency  to  protect  or  wlthhoU 
pursuant  to  statute  or  executive  order.  In 
cases  Involving  his  employees^  the  personal 
certification  by  tbe  Director  hi  the  agency 
that  disclosure  of  any  informaition  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  provision  of  %ny  statute  or 
executive  order  Is  to  be  conclusive  and  no 
such  information  shall  be  adniiaslble  in  evi- 
dence In  any  civil  action  undqr  section  4  or 
In  any  proceeding  or  civil  actlbn  under  sec- 
tion 5.  Nor  may  such  information  be  receiv- 
able in  the  record  of  any  inter 'Ogation  of  an 
employee  under  section  1  (k) . 

BCUTIUN    • 

Section  9  provides  that  the 
of  Investigation  shall  be  exclt^ded 
provisions  of  this  act. 

SECnOK    10 

Section  10  provides  that  nothing  contained 
In  sections  4  or  5  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  de{>artment  and 
agency  grievance  procedures  t^  enforce  this 
act.  The  section  makes  it  cleat  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  procedures  ar4  not  to  pre- 
clude any  applicant  or  employee  from  pur- 
suing any  other  available  remc^Ues.  However, 
If  under  the  procedures  estalilished  by  an 
agency,  tbe  complainant  has  obtained  com- 
plete protection  against  threatened  viola- 
tions, or  complete  redress  for  violations,  such 
relief  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  id  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  or  in  proceedings  belore  the  Bo*rd 
on  Employee  Rights.  { 

Furthermore,  an  employee  iaay  not  seek 
his  remedy  through  both  the  ^oaird  and  the 
court.  If  he  elects  to  pursue  his  remedies 
through  the  Board  imder  sect  on  5,  for  in- 
stance, he  waives  his  right  under  section  4 
to  take  Ms  case  directly  to  the  ^trlct  court. 

aXCTTON    11 

SecUon  II  Is  the  standard  severability 
clause. 


federal  Bureau 
from  the 


CONSTRUCTION  OR  ACtQUISTTION 
OP  EDUCATIONAL  PACJlLrnES  IN 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  CLOSE 
PROXIMITY  TO  INDIANIRESERVA- 
TIONS  I 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  Consider  the 
Joint  resolution  <8.J.  Res.  J44)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
assist  school  districts  adjoining  or  in  the 
proximity  of  Indian  reservations,  to  con- 
struct elementary  and  secondary  sdiools. 
and  to  provide  proper  housint  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Ind^oi  children 
attending  these  pobUc  sdiools,  which 
had  been  reported  from  th«  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affa  Irs,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  3,  a^er  line  18. 
strike  out: 


Sac.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1970,  the  sum  of 
97,500,000.  and  for  each  of  the  two  next 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $7,600,000, 
such  funds  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  927.400,000 
annually  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972.  and  1973.  Such  sums  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

So  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution 
with  the  preamble  read: 

To  provide  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  assist  school  dlstrlcu  adjoining  or  In  the 
proximity  of  Indian  reservations,  to  con- 
struct elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
to  provide  proper  housing  and  educational 
opportunity  for  Indian  children  attending 
these  public  schools. 

Whereas  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunities to  Indian  children  living  on  In- 
dian reservations  or  on  Indian  land  in  the 
proximity  of  reservations;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
found  it  practicable  and  advisable  to  educate 
Indian  children  in  the  pubUc  schools; 

Whereas  sufficient  schools  have  not  been 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  Indian  children 
In  some  areas  of  Indian  reservations  served 
by  public  school  districts;  and 

Whereas  these  public  school  districts  are 
bonded  to  the  limit  and  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide facilities,  which  forces  many  of  the  In- 
dian children  to  attend  schools  in  dilapidated 
barracks  and  quonset  huts,  or  to  leave  the 
reservation  to  attend  Indian  boarding  schools 
in  other  States:  and 

Whereas  the  Indians  desire  that  their  chil- 
dren attend  public  schools  In  their  immedi- 
ate locality:  and 

Whereas  the  public  school  districts  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  Indian  children  if  funds 
can  be  obtained  to  constmct  adequate  facili- 
ties; and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
facilities  where  necessary  in  connection  with 
new  school  facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  to  the  Oovcemment  of 
educating  the  Indian  children  in  these  areas 
would  be  decreased  if  provision  is  made  for 
them  to  attend  public  schools  In  the  area  in 
which  they  presently  reside:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  tti€  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract or  contracu  with  any  State  or  local 
educational  agency  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing such  agency  in  the  construction  or  acqui- 
sition of  classrooms  and  other  facilities  In 
school  districts  adjacent  or  in  close  proximity 
to  Indian  reservations  necessary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians  residing  on  any  such  res- 
ervation. Any  such  contract  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  contain  provisions  requiring  such 
contracting  agency  to — 

( 1 )  provide  Indian  students  attending  such 
facilities  m  any  school  district  the  same 
standard  of  education  as  provided  non-In- 
dian students  In  such  district; 

(2)  operate  such  facilities  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  and  provide  a  program 
of  Instruction  meeting  the  standards  re- 
quired by  such  State  or  local  educational 
agency  for  other  public  schools  under  the 
Jurisdiction  or  control  of  such  agency;  and 

(3)  meet,  with  respect  to  such  facilities 
acquired  or  constructed  pursuant  to  such 
contract,  the  requirements  of  tbe  StaU  and 


local  building  codes,  and  other  building 
standards  set  by  any  such  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  for  other  public  school  facili- 
ties tinder  its  Jurisdiction  or  control. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  is 
authorized  to  bs  appropriated  $27,400,000 
annually  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  and  1973.  Such  sums  shall  remain  avail- 
able untu  expended. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  res- 
olution. Senate  Joint  Resolution  144,  now 
before  us  to  provide  culditional  funds  for 
the  construction  of  schools  near  Indian 
reservations. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Sen- 
ator Clinton  Anderson,  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  measure.  Basically,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  144  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  construction  funds 
to  assist  local  public  school  districts  in 
the  education  of  Indian  children  who  re- 
side on  reservations  and  Indian  lands 
near  reservations  in  proximity  of  public 
school  districts. 

In  the  past,  assistance  to  these  school 
districts  under  Public  Law  815  has  proven 
wholly  inadequate.  Actual  appropriations 
under  this  law  have  been  negligible,  and 
there  is  at  present  a  tremendous  backlog 
of  applications  imder  Public  Law  815. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  we  continue 
to  depend  on  this  source  for  meaningful 
assistance  for  school  districts  with  large 
numbers  of  Indian  children. 

Even  should  Public  Law  815  funds  be 
forthcoming  for  these  school  districts, 
these  funds  relate  only  to  classroom 
space.  The  needs  of  school  districts  re- 
sponsible for  educating  Indian  children, 
whose  parents  are  not  taxpaying  Federal 
Government  workers  or  military  person- 
nel extend  far  beyond  classroom  con- 
struction. Funds  are  also  needed  for 
cafeteria,  libraries,  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities. 

Enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
144  would  go  far  to  meet  these  needs.  It 
would  permit  public  school  districts  to 
provide  high  quality  education  for  In- 
dian children  without  removing  the  chil- 
dren from  their  homes  and  sending  them 
to  distant  boarding  schools.  If  the  school 
districts  are  to  be  adequate  to  the  task 
of  educating  Indian  children  attending 
schools  within  their  boundaries,  finan- 
cial assistance  must  be  afforded  them. 

I  commend  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  this  legislation  and  act- 
ing promptly  in  reporting  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  I  am  pleased  this  committee 
has.  appropriately,  raised  the  authori- 
zation figure  in  the  resolution  to  more 
realistically  reflect  the  true  requirement. 
The  resolution  provides  $27.4  million  an- 
nually for  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  This 
figure  compares  to  the  total  need  of  $82,- 
175,000,  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  small 
amount  to  ask  for,  considering  the  scope 
of  the  problem.  These  fimds  would  make 
possible  direct  assistance  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  and  school  dis- 
tricts receiving  such  assistance  would  be 
required  to  provide  Indian  students  with 
the  same  educational  standards  as  are 
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nmvlrfpd      non-Indian      students       This  senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei-  Intent  and  hc^>e  of  the  committee  that  board- 

n^™«^   r^nr^Ste^    intelUglnt    and  f*^"  ^ave  very  strongly  urged   that  Indian  Ing  schools  may  be  eliminated  from  the  In- 

proposal    represents    an    inieiligeni    ana  pjj,,^,^^   receive   their   education   in   public  dlan  education  program  at  the  earliest  pos- 

crltically    needed    SOluUon— at    least    m  gcnools  near  the  reservations.  slble  date  and,  further,  that  the   responsl- 

part — to  the  crisis  we  face  in  Indian  edu-  Enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144  blllty  for  the  education  of  Indian  children 

cation.  is  recommended  because  assistance  from  oth-  be  transferred  to  the  local  public  school  dis- 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  er  sources,  such  as  Public  Law  81-815  funds,  trlcts,  where  at  all  poesible. 

join  me  in  support  of  this  important  leg-  has  proven  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  U  re- 

iclatinn  Indian  education  needs.  Even  when  money  U  quested  to  report  to  this  committee  at  the 

,;"■-,___.-,   ,.     D..=ci,<«».,f   T  »cir  availableunderPubllcLaw8l5,  a  local  school  end  of  each  year  for  which  funds  are  au- 

Mr.  MANSFIELOJ.  Mr.  f  resiaeni  1  aSK  ^jj^^^j^^  ^^^y  obtain  funds  only  for  construe-  thorlzed  by  this  legislation  concerning: 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  ^j^^  directly  related  to  classroom  space.  This  ( l )   whether  or  not  the  authorization  is 

Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  restriction  may  be  a  valid  one  when  taken  in  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  Congress 

91-874),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  reference   to  facilities   In   a  district   having  in  improving  Indian  education; 

measure  adequate  school  Income  and  used  by  non-  (2)  The  progress  made  In  transferring  stu- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  mdlan  students  whose  parents  are  taxpay-  dents     from     boarding    schools    to    public 

„.„o  ^^A^,.,^  Z^  K/>  ni-info^  ir.  tVifl  Rri-nDn  ing  Federal  Government  workers  or  military  schools; 

was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  p^'^^^^,   However,  the  education  of  Indian  (3»   The  progress  In  turning  over  to  the 

as  follows.  children  is  a  totally  different  and  unrelated  SUies   the  responsibility  for  the  education 

PURPOSE  Federal  obligation.  Funds    pent  on  facilities  of  Indian  children;  and 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144.  f^^  Indian  children  should  not  be  considered  (4)  Any  problems  that  may  have  been  en- 

introduced  by  Senator  Anderson,  for  him-  g^   expenditures   which    merely   supplement  countered  In  carrying  out  the  desires  of  this 

self.  Senator  Montoya  and  several  other  co-  existing  school  budgets.  These  funds  are  nee-  committee  that  betto-  education  programs  be 

sponsors,  is  to  provide  for  the  appropriation  essary   for  every  construction  need  a  given  provided  for  the  Indian  students, 

of  funds  to  aid  public  school  districts  near  school    facility    may    encounter,    including  There  may  be  problems,  for  instance,  in 

Indian  reservations  in  the  construction  of  cafeterias,  libraries  and  recreation  facilities,  busing   children    because   of   lack   of   roads, 

classrooms,  housing  and  other  necessary  edu-  ^   very   small   tax   base   as   well   as   chronic  The  committee  would  hope  such  needs  would 

catlonal  facilities  for  Indian  children  attend-  poverty  conditions  exist  In  many  school  dls-  be  outlined  and  recommendations  be  made 

Ing  these  schools.  trlcts  with  the   responsibility  of   educating  for  possible  solutions.  In  this  and  other  mat- 

j,j.^D  Indian  children.  The  end   result  is   insuffl-  ters,  the  committee  wishes  full  Information 

There  are  todav  aoDroximatelv  120  500  In-  ^lent  school  Income  in  any  form.  from  the  Commissioner  in  his  annual  report. 

Tnere  we  toaay  approximately  i^o,dou  in  backlog  of  unfunded  Public  Law  815  The  committee  cannot  overemphasize  lt«  de- 

^l^H^i^nnl^J^  .^h^u  .n^r^;^^ir  rndTn  «r^  applications  l!  another  factor  to  be  consld-  sire  that  this  program  be  implemented  fully 

and  secondary  schools  In  or  near  Indian  areas      ■»»'p"^">»                           r.,„j„  „«.,ih  >^>  .„j  _,!.»,  wi—.-i, 

and  another  52,000  are  attending  Bureau  of  "^^  Even  if  Public  Law  815  funds  could  be  and  with  dispatch. 
Indian  Affairs  schools.    Some   17  000  Indian  ^^d  for  <=?«»Ple"'^«=^°«V»'^'»"^; "'"^JJP^  ^**" 
children  are  attending  mission  or  parochial  Pe»"   ^   ^   °o   *'°P«   °'„°Hn^^  fi  «^^^  '^^  resolution,  as  amended,  would  author- 
schools.   In   each   of   these   three   categories  ^^^^J  ffo*"  "»'«  ^^^f.^^*    ^"''"^Jlt^  «  t.t«  ^^  •27.400,000  for  each   of  the  fiscal  years 
of   schools    there   are    unmet   construction  P^P^*""**^  ^f'^        !     ™  „?.  v^  in  m^  ^^"'  '^"'^  *°**  ^^'^^  ^  ''^^  °''*  ^^  purposes, 
needs.  In  the  case  of  Bureau  schools,  there  behind  estimated  ^q»'J«X-^^t,nrtl;^  th^  "  '^   expected   that   appropriations   for   the 
U  an  unfunded   construction  backlog  need  «=^°«»  districts  serving  Indian  chlldren^here  gureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  reduced  in 
of   some   $200   million.   The   committee   has  has  been  »  rapW  l^«=«;»f«  ^"^  '***  °"^rt^  *  "■'^  °'"  ^***"  amount  as  Indian  education 
no  InformaUon  on  the  needs  of  the  mission  studente.  Present  5«="'"««.'^',°^t-  .^^"^  responslblUty  Is  transferred  to  local  school 
and    the    parochial    schools    but    it    U    well  and  construcUon  funds  are  falling  further  districts, 
known  that  such  needs  do  exist  and  that  "^A'^^^^/^ndTxhaustlve  review  of  the  Im-  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

SrclaTeu^^^ran^d' s:r L  '^clS'l'efeS;  P^^b  ^"  ^^'^arv"rard^J"s^chr  S.'  '^^  ^T^  ^^-\"."'^';'  was  ordered  to  be 

increasing  the  need  for  addlUonal  ^hool  fa-  ^^'^  "^«  supplementary  *^»«»°B  school  sys-  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 

cUltles  in  those  areas.  ^^  *»»!  demonstrated  that  modern,  State-  ^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^  passed. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Anderson,  the  ^ oVl^durhom^  ^^  th/or^r:,^naM;  The  preamble  wa3  agreed  to. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  furnished  an  ^^.^^^^^T^^ranlducatlonrn'eJ^r^n  the  Mr.   MANSFIELD   subsequently   said: 

estimate  of  the  total  construction  needs  for  ^^^    ^^^^  approach   will  allow  Indian  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

pubUc   schools   that  serve   Indian   children  ^.j^f^^^  '^^  receive  a  good  education  and  at  that  the  Pastore  rule  not  be  appUcable 

in  or   near   Indian   areas^T^e   l»ft    of   the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  exposed  to  their  own  to  the  bUls  passed  on  the  call  of  the  cal- 

^1^$M2  iLmon"^^  fouows  time-honored  traditions  and  social  patterns,  endar  this  morning;  in  other  words,  that 

AMENDMENT  the  Hile  of  gcHnaneness  will  start  when 

Estimate  of  puhlic  school  c^truction  needs  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Resolution    144   would   au-  the  unfinished  business  is  laid  before  the 

State-                      inaian  areas              .            ,  thorlze  funds  which  would  enable  the  Sec-  Senate. 

Alaska                                                $1  000  000  ret«Tr  of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

Arizona         "".         I"'IIIII     20000000  '^t**  State  or  local  educational  agencies  to  muskie).    Without    ObjecUon,    it    is    SO 

Colorado                                                       (')  assist  In  the  construction  of  acquisition  of  ordered 

lAaho        >  educational   facilities  in  school  districts   in  o™erea.        ^^^^^^^^ 

Iowa                         150  000  '^•os*  proximity  to  Indian  reservations.  These 

Kansas" ' 13o'oOO  contracts  would  contain  requirements  that  ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

MinnMo'tA"                                          9  •wn'ono  Indian  Students  receive  the  same  Standard  Of  .  „„„„^   T,,,„„,^^»,rT, 

Mon^a       b'oss'om  education  as  provided  non-Indian  Students.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Nebraska          ' " 2  390  000  **  originally  Introduced,   this  legislaUon  pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 

Nevada                 1500  000  provided  an  authorization  of  $7.5  million  for  tinguished  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 

New  Mexico" 4o"  ooo' 000  ***=**  °^  *•***  ^^^^  y**"  ^^'''-  ^^'^^  *'***  *®"  JAvrrs)   is  now  recognized  for  40  min- 

North  Dakou:::::::::::::::    '795:000  *p  „'»««*  »^«  ?f^"';"?°J"M^n"^f,J?r*'t^.  "^es. 

OkUhoma 155. 000  ^°>;°wlng^  ^-Ipt  o^^nf.r^'^^o^^^tn^^^^  ^    ^                 ^  ^^^  .„ 

^.^  r;:;;;^' ' ^s^nnon  education  officials,  the  estimates  of  construe-  mmd  this  mommg  presenUng  a  senes 

w^hinlton     1  50o' 000  ^°^  °^^^  "*«  ^  approximately  $82.2  mil-  of  amendments  to  the  administrations 

Wisconsin                                         1  500  000  "on.  The  committee  has  adopted  amendatory  Manpower   and   Training    Act   and   ex- 

Wyomlng  -l"lll^lViyV^        '  500, 000  'anguage  to  reflect  the  more  than  $80  million  plaining  them  to  the  Senate,  as  I  am  the 

! figure.                   ^^  author  of  the  administration's  bill  and  I 

Total 82,176,000  coMMrrTEk  comment  feel  that  the  situation  has  developed  to 

>  Not  available.  The  purpose  of  this  biu  is  to  provide  a  require  additional  amendments  and  ad- 
stronger    educational    program    for    Indians  rtit«„noi    nnnnrtimitffK:   iinHpr   thp   hill 
For  many  years  the  Congress  has  been  ad-  both  on  and  off  the  reservaUons.  It  U  the  in-  diUonal  opportunities   unoer  the   DIU. 
vised  that  the  movement  of  Indian  children  tenUon  of  the  committee  to  guarantee  to  the  ^U^-  '^-  President,  before  I  do  that,  I 
•way  from  boarding  schools  and  Bureau  of  Indian  students  educational  quality  and  op-  Wish  tO  comment  on  a  situation  which 
Indian  Affairs  day  schools  and  into  the  pub-  portunltles  equal  to  that  received  by  students  developed    this    morning    and    which    I 
He  system  should  be  accelerated.  The  Merlam  m  public  schools.  think  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Report    of    1928,   the   survey   report    of   the  This   committee   calls   for   the   Bureau   of  tjjg  country 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  made  in  1954,  the  Indian  Affairs  to  lend  its  fuU  effort  to  the 

report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior   by  full  funding  of  this  authorization.  The  com-  -^~^"^^~^^— 
the  Task  Force  on    Indian   Affairs  in   1961,  mlttee  further  urges  that  through  this  pro-  THE  ECONOMY 
the  President's  message  of  March  6,  1968,  and  gram  Indian  children  be  removed  from  board- 
most  recently  the  1959  Report  of  the  Special  ing  schools  and  placed  in  public  schools  near  Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.  President.  I  speak 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  of  the  their  homes  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  Is  the  now  as  ranking  member  on  the  minority 
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vill  be  noted 
Federal  Re- 


both  Houses  of  Congress.  It 

that  the  Chairman  of  the 

serve  Board,  Arthur  Bums,  who  used  to 

be   part   of   the   Presidents   staff,   has 

urged  that,  in  his  words :       i 

Ttier*  may  be  useful.  albellJ  very  modest, 
role  for  an  Income*  policy  to  Clay  In  short- 
ening the  period  between  supdresslon  of  ex- 
cess demand  and  restoration  of  price 
stabUlty. 

Reportedly,  in  making  this  statement 
Dr.  Bums  who  Is  said  to  have  been  urg- 
ing President  Nixon  to  appli  generalized 
pressure  against  wage  and  price  boosts, 
reiterated  his  long-held  vleiw  that  such 
efforts  cannot  work  well  for  a  long 
period. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  alsQ  this  morn- 
ing that,  in  a  speech  in  Ndw  York,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Mr.  Romney,  has  ccfne  out  quite 
clearly  for  one  of  the  recoihmendations 
made  by  the  whole  minorityjon  the  Joint 
Economic  Conmiittee.  I 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  (here  are  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  whole  mi- 
nority of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. I 

I  now  wish  to  read  them  ipto  the  Rec- 
ord. It  comes  from  the  muiority  report 
in  the  President's  Economic  Report, 
which  Is  the  classic  docum^t  issued  in 
April  of  every  year. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

We  recommend  that  the  aklmlnistration 
Immediately  announce  the  Inllatlonary  Im- 
plications of  unusually  signlflcmnt  wage  and 
price  decialons.  The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
Ttsera  should  calculate  and  make  public  how 
much  each  price  Increase  adds  to  the  whole- 
sale or  consumer  price  Index,  and  Indicate 
other  prices  which  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  an  Increase.  It  should  publish 
specific  arguments  why  a  particular  indus- 
try feels  It  necessary  to  raise  IfA  prices,  and 
suggest  Government  studies  jOf  situations 
where  particular  bottlenecks  orj  unusual  sup- 
ply and  demand  conditions  exl^t. 

Similarly,  on  the  wage  front|.  the  Council 
should  publish  the  price  Imptl^tlons  of  un- 
usual oollectl<Ki  bargaining  a^eements.  In- 
cluding the  timing  of  the  wage  Increases  un- 
der different  assumptions,  tb^  productivity 
experience  of  workers  in  the  'industry,  the 
Industry's  profit  situation  an<^  whether  in- 
dustry oflBclals  feel  the  Increases  wUl  ne- 
cessitate price  Increases.  i 

Tlieae  activities  should  not  pe  considered 
the  foundation  for  more  detailed  interven- 
tion by  the  Oovemment  in  Intllvidual  wage 
and  price  decisions.  However,  we  see  no  harm 
In  opening  up  price  and  wage  dtclalons  which 
significantly  affect  the  economy  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  Public  scrutiny  cfiuld  well  hare 
a  salutary  effect  In  discouraging  pries  and 
wage  Increases  that  wotUd  ha've  Inflationary 
consequences. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  that  is  tha  proposal  of 
the  minority  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, now  in  es3ence  backed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housi  ig  and  Urb^  Develop- 
ment. Mr.  Rom  ley.  and  injdicated — al- 
though he  dealt  only  with  (be  principle 
involved — by  the  Chairmanj^of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Bams.  At  one 
and  the  same  time,  we  n9te  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  ^  Economic 
Advisers.  Dr.  McCracken.  ap|>arently  has 
rejected  the  idea  and  retaiiied  his  fidel- 
ity, which  represents  that  oi  the  admin- 
istration,  to  the   fiscal   aiiid  monetary 


means  for  dc<iling  with  the  present  very 
unsatisfactory  economic  situation. 

However,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
press  reports  indicate  that  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken has  conceded  that  because  of 
changing  economic  conditions,  manage- 
ment and  labor  would  be  more  conducive 
to  Oovemment  appeals  to  hold  the  price 
and  wage  line. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  this  morn- 
ing to  support  the  position  taken  by  Dr. 
Bums  and  by  Secretary  Romney  and  to 
urge  the  President  to  adopt  this  view. 

Later  in  the  week.  I  shall  be  making 
an  extensive  speech  on  the  economy  out- 
lining why  I  believe  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  present  and  fore- 
cast, has  been  brought  to  such  a  point  in 
terms  of  confidence  by  the  Vietnam  war, 
making  that  an  additional,  major  rea- 
son why  we  have  to  expedite  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  measures  that  should  be 
taken  and  which  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  financial  implications  of  the 
Vietnam  war  have  been  swept  under  the 
rug  for  years  and  have  not  been  faced  up 
to  by  the  country,  should  not  now  be 
faced  up  to. 

We  can  only  hope  to  ameliorate  the 
situation,  even  though  it  cannot  be  fully 
corrected  until  we  get  out  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  ought  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  war. 
We  have  not  done  this.  We  liave  not  done 
it  in  matters  of  taxation.  We  have  not 
done  it  with  respect  to  a  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures. We  have  not  done  it  with  re- 
spect to  wage  and  price  guidelines,  or 
with  respect  to  what  Dr.  Bums  properly 
calls  an  "incomes  policy."  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  fully  support  the  position 
of  Dr.  Burns  and  Secretary  Romney,  and 
dissent  from  the  apparent  position  of  Dr. 
McCracken. 

I  urge  the  President  to  pay  the  most 
serious  attention  to  the  urgent  need  for 
an  "incomes  policy"  which  will  endeavor 
to  establish  some  restraint  upon  sky- 
rocketing wages  and  prices  and  which 
takes  cognizance,  of  course,  of  interest 
rates  and  the  shortage  of  money  for  loans 
for  legitimate  purposes  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  President  will 
recognize  that  while  this  may  not  be  the 
whole  answer  to  the  very  dangerous  eco- 
nomic condition  which  the  country  now 
faces,  it  would  provide  partial  remedy. 
And  right  now  such  a  partial,  short-term 
remedy  becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority  in  terms  of  the  economy  of 
America. 

I  hope  the  President  will  iwiy  very 
strict  attention  to  these  two  outstand- 
ingly important  advisers  who  have  given 
him.  in  my  Judgment,  exactly  the  right 
advice  at  the  right  time. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  advice  is  backed 
up  by  the  views  of  the  minority  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  which  is  by 
no  means  composed  of  wild-eyed  radi- 
cals, but  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
solid  and  deep  conservative  thinkers  on 
economic  problems  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  oomj^ete 
caucus  of  all  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
also  met  and  discussed  these  minority 
views  before  they  were  finalized. 


Mr.  President.  I  might  say  that  I  am 
very  proud  to  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Millkr),  who  was  in  the 
Chamber  a  moment  ago,  is  one  of  the 

minority  members  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  has  given  this  matter 
considerable  thought. 

I  hope  the  President  will  find  the  time 
to  read  the  views  of  the  minority  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 


MANPOWER  AMENDMENT  TO  BOOST 
PUBLIC  SECTOR  JOBS  TO  FIGHT 
HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    834 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today  on  behalf  of  myself,  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Steveits),  an  amendment  to 
the  administration's  proposed  new  Man- 
power Training  Act  (S.  2838)  to  provide 
a  limited  number  of  training  Job  oppor-. 
tunities  in  the  public  sector  and  to  trig- 
ger additional  funds  for  such  training  as 
well  as  public  service  employment  in  the 
event  that  unempl03rment  becomes  espe- 
cially severe. 

Mr.  President,  it  certainly  appears  now 
that  it  is  becoming  especially  severe. 

The  amount  of  money  and  the  number 
of  Jobs  ttiat  I  have  in  mind  are  at>out 
the  liasic  minimum  that  we  can  count 
on  in  such  a  situation. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  I  propose  a  $5<X) 
million  community  service  manpower 
program. 

For  fiscal  year  1972.  I  propose  an 
authorization  of  $800  million. 

The  average  cost  of  a  Job  in  this  situa- 
tion is  $6,000. 

Under  the  proposal  which  I  have  In- 
troduced by  way  of  amendment,  it  would 
provide  approximately  83.300  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  in  the  first  year  and  an  additional 
49.700  in  the  second  year,  making  an 
aggregate  of  133.000  in  the  second  year. 

This  amendment  would  insiwe  that  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  specifically  in- 
cludes a  basic  program  of  public  service 
employment. 

My  proix)sal  would  not  be  a  make- 
work  program  of  the  WPA  type  that 
characterized  our  efforts  throughout  the 
great  depression  of  the  thirties.  Nor 
would  it  be  a  program  proceeding  on  the 
concept  of  Oovemment  as  the  employer 
of  last  resort  that  does  not  have  any 
limitations. 

I  propose  a  program  which  recognizes 
the  real  need  of  the  public  sector,  the 
occupational  links  between  that  sector 
and  the  private  sector,  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  community  service  in  such 
a  way  as  to  respect  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  and  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  individuals  involved. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  a 
communlty-senrice  manpower  program 
would  be  developed  on  the  basis  both  of 
an  analysis  and  an  organization  of  tasks 
and  skills  into  a  career  hierarchy  with 
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increasing  responsibility  and  pay  with- 
in the  employer  agency. 

Thus  the  persons  trained  under  these 
programs  will  be,  xmlike  those  programs 
in  the  past,  trained  for  real  Jobs  and 
opportunities  for   career  advancement. 

The  programs  would  be  developed  and 
coordinated  with  secondary,  postsec- 
ondary,  and  higher  education  programs 
qualifying  persons  for  advancement,  and 
even  with  paraprofesslonal  opportuni- 
ties commensurate  with  their  ability,  ed- 
ucation, and  experience. 

Under  the  State  plan,  employer  agen- 
cies granted  funds  for  support  of  em- 
ployment would  be  required  to  specify 
in  specific  terms  the  type  of  career  op- 
portunities involved. 

And  all  State  and  local  public  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  formulation  and  con- 
duct of  programs  imder  the  act  would 
be  required  to  review  their  task  and  skill 
requirements,  including  civil  service  re- 
quirements, in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Technical  assistance  would  be 
provided  for  this  purpose  suid  to  train 
supervisory  and  adult  basic-education 
personnel  to  analyze  and  to  develop 
career  opportunities. 

Also,  the  amendment  would  authorize 
technical  assistance  for  the  organization 
of  local  service  companies.  In  some  cases 
this  has  been  done.  For  example,  it  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  companies  pro- 
viding basic  public  services.  These  com- 
panies would  be  owned  in  substantial 
part  by  low-income  individuals.  They 
would  be  established  to  provide  essential 
services  by  contract  with  municipalities. 
There  would  be  encouragement  under 
this  amendment  for  the  utilization  of  this 
kind  of  corporation  by  governmental 
entitles. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  training  and 
employment  in  the  public  sector. 

I  mentioned  before  that  in  the  event 
unemplojmient  becomes  especially  severe 
in  this  country,  I  am  providing  for  in- 
creased appropriations  on  a  step-by-step 
basis,  so  that  if  the  pressure  of  unem- 
ployment increases,  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  training  for  public  service 
Jobs  would  increase  also. 

The  trigger  would  be  basically  the 
same  as  the  administration's  trigger  in 
the  Manpower  Training  Act — that  is.  if 
the  national  unemployment  average  is 
4.5  percent  and  continues  for  more  than 
three  consecutive  months,  that  would 
operate  the  trigger  under  the  act 

Under  the  administration's  proposed 
act.  an  additional  10  percent  of  appro- 
priations would  be  provided  in  that  event. 
At  current  appropriations  levels,  this 
would  result  in  approximately  $160  mil- 
lion in  additional  fimds  a  year. 

The  way  in  which  my  amendment 
deals  with  the  matter  is  to  step  that  up 
at  the  rate  of  another  $100  million  for 
every  two-tenths  of  1  percent  increase  in 
the  national  imemployment  level  con- 
tinuing for  more  than  3  months. 

On  that  basis,  with  a  5.5  percent  na- 
tional unemployment  average,  the  ad- 
ditional appropriations  would  be  $700 
million  instead  of  $200  milliozi.  Thia 
would  be  available  with  respect  to  oom- 
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munity  service  programs  to  be  utUized 
for  public  service  Job  training. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  major  im- 
provement, because  the  real  problem 
which  we  face  in  this  situation  is  to  keep 
pace  quickly  enough  and  automatically 
enough  with  the  seriously  deteriorating 
economic  situation,  instead  of  having 
rescue  parties  in  the  Ckjngress,  which  we 
have  seen  happen  before. 

The  big  problem  that  should  spark  us 
into  action  is  the  uneveimess  of  the  Im- 
pact of  unemployment  because  the  Job- 
less rate  hits  hardest  among  blacks. 
While  there  is  now  an  imemployment 
rate  of  4.8  percent,  black  people  have  an 
unemployment  rate  of  8  percent.  It  hits 
hardest  in  the  poverty  areas  where  it  la 
up  around  20  percent;  and  it  hits  hard- 
est among  teenagers,  especially  among 
black  teenagers  living  in  ghettos,  whose 
rate  of  unemployment  has  now  gone  up 
to  32  percent.  One- third  of  black  teen- 
agers living  in  ghettos  are  unemployed. 
Some  200,000  more  young  persons  were 
out  of  work  last  month  than  in  the  pre- 
vious month,  which  reflects  the  most  un- 
settling influence  in  our  slums  and 
ghettos. 

These  cold  statistics  reflect  shocking 
social  problems. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  engage 
merely  in  suiademic  discussions  as  to 
what  does  or  does  not  constitute  accept- 
able or  tolerable  unemplyment. 

We  have  the  responsibility  as  Members 
of  this  Congress  to  take  action  to  deal 
with  the  unemployment  situation  which 
we  face.  Mr.  President,  ironically,  while 
we  face  serious  imemployment,  we  ur- 
gently need  personnel  to  implement  our 
new  commitment  to  save  our  physical  en- 
vironment and  to  satisfy  our  unmet  obli- 
gations to  redeem  our  social  environment. 

A  recent  study  completed  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the 
National  Planning  Association  concludes 
that  achievement  of  the  national  goals 
determined  by  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  National  Goals  will  more  than 
double  by  1975,  our  public  service  em- 
ployments needs  of  1962. 

Our  present  public  service  employment 
opportunities,  as  identified  in  a  study 
completed  in  1965  for  OEO,  corroborate 
this  finding.  According  to  the  OEO  study, 
4.3  million  new  Jobs  could  be  filled  in 
public  service  if  Government  were  to  ful- 
fill its  obligations  in  these  activities.  A 
1968  study  by  the  Upjohn  Institute  proj- 
ects that  in  130  cities  with  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more  there  are  280,000  such 
unfilled  slots  in  those  cities  above. 

And  yet  Ironically,  we  continue  to  tell 
more  than  20  million  poor — approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  our  entire  popula- 
tion— that  the  road  away  from  poverty 
to  economic  dignity,  is  traveled  by  those 
who  work. 

Here  is  work  crying  to  be  given  if  there 
were  those  to  fill  the  jobs.  As  the  Upjohn 
Institute  study  indicated,  in  130  cities 
with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more 
there  are  280,000  unfilled  Jobs. 

With  our  public-service  needs  and  our 
unemployment  situation  in  mind,  the 
minority  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee— which  includes  Senators 
Miller,   Joroah.  Pbrct,   and   myself— 


recommended,  on  March  25,  1970,  that 
the  administration  consider  a  limited 
number  of  public  sector  joba  as  well  as 
training,  to  deal  with  ri^ng  unemploy- 
ment. 

This  thesis  has  powerful  support  in 
the  administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  President  may  see 
the  rightness  of  this  matter  and  Join  In  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  together  with  its  text, 
a  memorandum  retailing  our  public 
service  needs,  and  materials  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  on  this  sub- 
ject, one  entitled  "The  Unemployment 
Situation:  April  1970,"  and  the  other 
entitled  "The  Unemployment  Situation 
in  Urban  Poverty  Neighborhoods:  First 
Quarter  1370." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  amendment  will 
be  received  and  printed,  loid  wUl  be  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  together  with  the  explana- 
tion, the  memorandum,  and  the  materials 
referred  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  634)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amkndment   No.   634 

On  page  17  between  Unes  16  and  17.  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(7)  Provide  for  community  service  man- 
power programs  to  be  carried  out  In  eligible 
areas  of  a  State." 

On  page  17.  Une  17,  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(8) ". 

On  page  27,  line  10.  strike  out  "programs 
providing  work  experience"  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "work  experience  programs  and 
community  service  manpower  programs." 

On  page  28,  between  Unes  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"SPECTAl.  CONOrnONS  EZUITINO  TO  COmCDIfTTT 
SKBTICS   MANPOWZS   PKOCSAMS 

"Sec.  110(a)  No  financial  assistance  under 
Section  611(b)  for  any  conmiunlty  service 
manpower  program  shsJI  be  provided  under 
this  title  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that — 

"(1)  Such  programs  will  be  carried  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  eligible  indi- 
viduals residing  In  eligible  areas; 

"(2)  Persons  employed  in  any  such  pro- 
gram are  furnished  an  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther education,  training  and  necessary  sup- 
portive services;  including  pre-tralntng  serv- 
ices, rehabilitative  and  prevenUve  services  for 
persons  with  problems  resiUting  from  the  use 
of  narcotics  and  alcohol,  basic  maintenance, 
transportaUon,  health,  family,  child  care, 
counseling,  placement,  and  other  services  as 
may  be  necessary  for  them  to  parUclpate  In 
such  programs,  to  prepare  them  for  entry 
into  training  and  employment  opportunities 
In  the  private  sector,  and  generuUy  to  con- 
tribute *«  their  occupational  development 
and  upward  Job  moblUty. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  25  pwcentum  of  the 
funds  aUocated  for  such  programs  in  any 
State  shall  be  used  for  SUte  employer  op- 
erated community  manpower  programs  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  approve  the  use 
of  funds  In  excess  of  such  percentum  for 
such  purposes  In  States  of  compar«tlvely 
small  slse  of  population  where  such  would 
better  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(4)  Such  programs  wlU  provide,  wherever 
feasible,  for  the  participation  of  community 
action  agencies  established  under  the  Bco- 
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nomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  city  demon- 
stration agencies  establlsh«  d  under  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  MetiopoUtan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  local  serv  ice  companies  and 
other  community  based  or  fanizatlons  In  the 
conduct  of  such  programs. 

■■(5)  Such  programs  are  to  be  conducted 
by  State  and  locaJ  public  agencies  and  In- 
dependent public  authorities  which  give  as- 
surances to  the  Secret*r>'  hat  they  will  un- 
dertake analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  re- 
evaluation  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels 
of  employment.  Including  civil  service  re- 
quirements and  practices  t  elating  thereto,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  Section  306. 

■•(6)  Whenever  any  sucl)  programs  involve 
the  establishment  of  physical  Improvements, 
preference  is  given  to  imj  >rovements  which 
will  be  substantially  used  ty  low-income  per- 
sons and  families  in  eliglbl  >  areas. 

••(b)  For  the  purpose  oi  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  eligible  areas  In 
which  community  service  manpower  pro- 
grams may  be  conducted  in  any  State.  An 
urban  area  shall  be  elig  ble  if  such  area 
contains  a  high  concentration  of  low-income 
families  and  individuals  aid  has  severe  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  a  nd  underemploy- 
ment or  a  substantial  emigration  of  indi- 
viduals residing  In  any  su(  h  area  as  a  result 
of  the  problem  of  finding  employment.  The 
Secretary  may  designate  as  an  eligible  area 
»ny  city,  county,  multlclt  f.  or  multlcounty 
unit,  Indian  reservation,  neighborhood,  or 
other  area,  without  regard  to  boundaries  or 
political  subdivisions,  which  provides  a 
suitable  organizational  b  ise  and  possesses 
the  commonality  of  Intel  est  needed  for  a 
community  service  manp  )wer  progranj.  In 
making  a  designation  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  caosideration  to  (1) 
areas  established  for  the  administration  of 
programs  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  (2)  re- 
gional planning  and  c  evelopment  area 
boundaries  established  b  r  State  planning 
agencies  or  by  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State,  and  (3)  boundarlei  of  existing  areas 
established  for  the  purpo6<  s  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  and 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966.  and  other 
relevant  provisions  of  fedei  al  law.'^ 

On  page  28.  line  13.  str  ke  out  '•Sec.  110" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  Sec.  111." 

On  page  28.  line  19,  str  ke  out  •'Sec.  lll^' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'Sec.  112." 

On  page  29.  line  2.  strike  out  'Sec.  112"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  113." 

On  page  41.  strike  line  e  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "arrangements,  pre- 
serve and  Inservlce  training  for  specialized, 
supportive,  and  supervlsoiy  and  other  per- 
sonnel and" 

On  page  41.  line  9.  strl  ce  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  stnd  the  fol- 
lowing: ••Including  tralnlpg  and  assistance 
necessary  to  assist  In  the  festablLshment  and 
maintenance  of  local  serv  ce  cocnpcuUes." 

On  page  41.  between  lines  13  and  14.  and 
insec    the  following  new  section : 

"■XMOVAI.    OP    URTtnClU.    BiUUUZBS    TO 
EMPLOTMXNT   AND    ApVANCKMKNT 

"Sec.  306:  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  [the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  shall  oonduct  a  continu- 
ing study  of  the  extent  }o  which  artificial 
barriers  to  employment  aiid  occupation  ad- 
vancement, Including  dvil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relatltig  thereto,  within 
all  state  and  local  public  Agencies  and  inde- 
pendent public  authorities  responsible  for 
the  formulation  or  conduct  of  programs  vm- 
der  this  Act  restrict  the  opportunities  fcv 
employment  and  advancelnent  within  such 
agencies. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
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the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, shall  develop  and  promulgate  guide- 
lines, based  upon  such  study,  setting  forth 
task  and  skill  requirements  for  specific  jobs 
and  recommended  Job  descriptions  at  all 
levels  of  employment,  designed  to  encourage 
career  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement within  such  public  agencies  and 
authorities. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  tech- 
nical assistance  to  such  agencies  and  author- 
ities as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section." 

On  page  45,  strike  out  lines  5  through  23 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  502(a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
rapid  action  in  situations  involving  exces- 
sive unemployment,  until  the  Congress  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  act.  there  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  in  addition 
to  the  sums  heretofore  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to: 

"(1)  ten  percentum  of  such  sums  hereto- 
fore appropriated,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  for  each  of  the  most  recent  three 
consecutive  calendar  months  ending  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  a  determination  is 
made,  the  rate  of  national  unemployment 
(seasonally  adjusted)  had  increased  to  4 '2 
percentum  or  higher:  and 

••(2)  one  hundred  million  dollars  for  each 
2  10  of  one  percentum  by  which  national 
unemployment  exceeds  4'2  percentum  for 
each  month  during  the  three  month  period 
applicable  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  shall  be  utilized, 
without  regard  to  the  apportionment  formula 
prescribed  in  section  601.  in  financing  train- 
ing, community  service  manpower  programs 
and  related  activities  for  unemployed  Individ- 
uals as  authorized  by  title  I  of  this  Act 
which  the  Secretary  determines  afford  the 
most  effective  opportunity  to  alleviate  the 
situation." 

On  page  45.  line  24,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)." 

On  page  45,  line  25,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'(a)". 

On  page  46,  line  6,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)." 

On  page  46.  line  7.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
'•(c)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)"  and 
'•(b)"  respectively. 

On  page  47.  line  2  after  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  '•In  the  case  of  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  under  Section  502 
for  financing  community  service  manpower 
programs  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  give  priority  to  programs  In  occu- 
pational areas  which  will  most  likely  expand 
within  the  private  sector  whenever  a  deter- 
mination Is  made  under  Section  502(c)  that 
no  further  obligation  of  funds  so  appro- 
priated may  be  made;  the  Secretary  shall, 
by  whatever  arrangements  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Insure  that  participants  In  commu- 
nity service  manpower  programs  carried  out 
under  this  title  are  provided  additional 
training,  employment,  and  related  services. 

On  page  47,  line  8  strike  out  line  8  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ••title  n, 
rv,  and  V),  and  one  hundred  percentum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  subsection 
(b)  of  Section  611  of  Title  I  and  available  for 
the  purpose  shall  be" 

On  page  47,  line  31.  Insert  after  the  period, 
the  following  new  sentence:  ••In  the  case  of 
apportionment  of  amounts  appropriated  for 
community  service  manpower  programs 
under  subse<n.lon  (b)  of  Section  611  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  Include,  in  addition 
to  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  such  factors  as  the  number  of 
eligible  areas  In  the  State  and  the  extent 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment 
within  such  areas,  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  such  areas  and  the  extent  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  in  the 
Nation." 


On  page  47,  line  22  after  "statistical  area" 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "eligible 
area" 

On  page  53.  between  lines  11  and  12.  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(1)  'community  service  manpower  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  conducted  In  eligible 
areas  In  any  State  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
vide public  or  private  work  and  training 
opportunities  and  education  and  other 
necessary  supportive  services  to  unemployed 
and  low-income  persons  in  the  fields  of 
health,  public  safety,  education,  recreation, 
streets,  parks,  and  munclpal  maintenance, 
housing  and  neighborhood  Improvement, 
conservation  and  rural  development,  beauti- 
flcatlon.  and  other  fields  of  human  better- 
ment and  community  and  environmental 
Improvement,  including  the  establishment, 
operation  or  strengthening  of  any  such 
program. 

"(2)  'Local  Service  Company'  means  a 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  business 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  community 
service  manpower  program  or  compo- 
nent thereof  and  owned  In  substantial  part 
by  unemployed  or  low-Income  residents  of 
their  representatives  of  one  or  more  eligible 
areas. 

"(3)  'Low-income^  has  the  same  meaning 
as  provided  by  section  125  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964;" 

On  page  53.  line  12.  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  " 

On  page  53,  line  12.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(5)  " 

On  page  53,  line  17,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)" 

On  page  53,  line  19.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••(7)^' 

On  page  56,  line  12,  after  the  word  ••sums" 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "not  to 
exceed  $ in  any  fiscal  year." 

On  page  56.  between  lines  14  and  15  in- 
sert the  following: 

••(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  (a) 
there  shall  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  (500,000 ,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the  sum  of  $800.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972  to  carry  out  Community  Service  Man- 
power Programs  assisted  under  Title  I." 

On  page  56,  line  15,  strike  out  "(b)  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  '•(c)  •' 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Javits, 
is  as  follows: 

expuanation    of    amendment    proposed    by 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  to  the  Manpower 

Training  Act  of  1969 

The  Administration's  proposed  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1969,  S.  2838,  is  designed  to 
permit  the  States  and  the  localities  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
manpower  training  activities  on  the  local 
level.* 

Under  the  Act,  the  State  must  develop  a 
"Comprehensive  Manpower  Development 
Plan,"  in  order  to  guide  the  expenditure  of 
manpower  funds  allocated  to  the  State. 


•The  Act  provides  for  a  three-stage  decen- 
tralization: First,  State  administration  of  25 
percent  of  apportioned  funds  when  it  desig- 
nates a  "lead  agency"  and  develops  compre- 
hensive manpower  planning  capability  and 
an  approved  manpower  plan;  second.  State 
administration  of  66  Vj  percent  of  the  funds 
when  it  establishes  (1)  a  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Agency  to  operate  the  unified  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  an  approved  plan, 
(2)  a  State  manpower  planning  organization 
to  coordinate  all  manpower  related  programs, 
and  (3)  arrangements  to  designate  Mayors  as 
area  prime  sponsors;  and  third.  State  control 
of  100  percent  of  its  apportioned  funds  when 
the  State  meets  objective  standards  of  ex- 
emplary performance  In  planning  and  carry> 
ing  out  its  manpower  service  system. 
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COMMUNriT    SEKVICE    MANPOWER    PROGRAMS 

While  public  service  employment  activities 
are  among  those  which  a  State  may  choose 
to  fund  under  the  plan,  the  Act  does  not  em- 
phasize that  activities  are  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  local  efforts  and  no  special  funds  are 
authorized  for  such  programs. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  "community  service  man- 
power programs"  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
State  comprehensive  manpower  development 
plan. 

The  proposed  basic  program  of  public- 
service  employment  would  not  be  a  make- 
work  program  of  the  kind  that  formed  the 
crux  of  efforts  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  nor  a  program  proceeding  on  the  con- 
cept of  government  as  "the  employer  of  the 
last  resort." 

The  proposed  program  would  recognize  the 
real  needs  of  the  public  sector,  the  occupa- 
tional links,  between  that  sector  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
community  service  in  such  a  way  as  to  respect 
the  needs  of  the  individuals  and  to  provide 
for  the  advancement  of  individuals  Involved. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment,  a  com- 
munity-service manpower  program  would  be 
devel<4>ed  on  the  basis  both  of  an  analysis  of 
and  an  organization  of  tasks  and  skills  into 
a  career  hierarchy  with  increasing  respon- 
sibility and  pay  within  the  employer  agency. 
Under  the  amendment  community  service 
manpower  programs  would  be  developed  and 
coordinated  with  secondary,  post-secondary, 
and  hlgher-educaUon  programs  quaUfylng 
persons  for  advancement;  and  with  para- 
professlonal  opportunities  commensurate 
with  theU  ability,  education  and  experience. 
Under  the  State  plan,  employer  agencies 
granted  funds  for  support  of  employment 
would  be  required  to  specify  in  specific  terms 
the  type  of  career  opportunities  Involved. 
Technical  assistance  would  be  provided  to 
train  supervisory  and  adult  basic  education 
personnel  and  to  analyse  and  develop  career 
opportunities. 

For  fiscal  year.  1971,  »600  mlUlon  would  be 
authorized;  and  for  fiscal  year  1972.  •800  mil- 
lion. At  an  average  cost  of  $6,000  per  Job, 
there  would  be  provision  for  83.300  public 
service  Jobs  In  the  first  year,  and  an  addi- 
tional 49,700  or  an  aggregate  of  133.000  such 
Jobs  in  the  second  year. 

Under  the  amezulment,  funds  would  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  extent  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment and  the  number  of  disadvan- 
taged persons.  Under  each  State  plan  funds 
would  have  to  be  focvised  on  eligible  urban 
and  rural  areas,  which  would  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Eligible  urban 
areas  would  Include  those  containing  a  high 
concentration  of  low-income  families  and 
Individuals,  and  having  severe  problems  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  A 
rural  area  would  be  regarded  as  an  eligible 
area  if  it  contained  a  high  proportion  of 
low-Income  families  and  individuals  and  had 
severe  problems  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment or  substantial  emigration  of 
individuals  residing  in  such  areas  as  a  result 
of  the  problem  of  finding  employment. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance,  com- 
munity service  manpower  programs  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  benefit  the  residents  of  urbtui  and  rural 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low-in- 
come families.  The  States  would  utilize  up 
to  25  percent  of  the  Jobs  except  In  smaller 
States,  where  the  Secretary  could  approve 
a  greater  percentage.  The  program  would 
also  provide  for  the  Involvement  of  com- 
munity-action agencies.  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers,  and  similar  groups 
wherever  feasible  and  for  the  conduct  trf 
programs  by  corporations,  partnerships  and 
other  business  entitles  owned  in  substantial 
part  by  unemployed  low-income  residents 
of  one  or  more  eligible  areas.  Provisions  would 


be  included  to  ensure  the  development  of 
standards,  fiscal  control  and  evaluation. 

Under  the  State  plan,  all  state  and  local 
public  agencies  involved  in  the  formulation 
and  conduct  of  programs  under  the  Act 
would  be  required  to  review  their  task  and 
skill  requirements  including  civil  service  re- 
quirements in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Technical  as- 
sistance would  be  provided  for  this  purpose 
and  to  train  supervisory  and  adult  basic- 
education  personnel  to  analyze  and  to 
develop  career  opportunities. 

'TKIGCERING  OF  FtlNDS  FOR  COMMtTNTrT-SERVICR 
PROGRAMS  AND  TRAINING  IN  THE  EVENT  OF 
RISING  TTWEMPIOTMINT 

The  AmlnistraUon's  Manpower  Training 
Act  contains  in  title  V,  a  provision  providing 
for  an  automatic  appropraton  of  manpower 
funds  in  the  event  that  national  imemploy- 
ment  exceeds  4.5  percent  for  more  than  three 
consecutive  months.  Under  the  propiosed  Act, 
an  additional  10  percent  of  appropriaUons 
would  be  provided  in  that  event.  At  current 
approprlaoons  levels,  this  would  result  in 
approximately  $160  mlUlon  in  additional 
funds. 

Under  the  Administration's  bill,  the  auto- 
matic appropriation  is  to  be  used  for  train- 
ing and  related  activities. 

Under  the  amendment,  two  changes  would 
l>e  proposed  in  the  Administration's  provi- 
sions: 

First,  the  amount  of  manpower  funds  to 
which  the  10  percent  would  apply  would  be 
Increased  by  the  amount  apprt^>riated  for 
community-service  programs.  Assuming  the 
fiscal  year  1971  a  fuU  approprlaUon  of  funds 
authorized  for  community  service  and  a 
maintenance  of  the  cxirrent  manpower  effort 
for  this  year,  the  10  percent  woxild  apply 
to  approximately  $2  billion,  providing  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation   of   $200  million. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  provide  for 
additional  automatic  appropriations  as  un- 
employment rises  above  the  AS>  percent  na- 
tional unemployment  level.  For  each  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  Increase  in  three  con- 
secutive months,  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  in  manpower  and  com- 
munity service  funds  would  be  automatically 
provided. 

At  S.6  percent  national  unemployment,  an 
additional  total  appropriation  ol  $700  million 
would  become  available. 

The  Secretary  would  have  the  discretion  to 
direct  the  funds  into  training  or  community 
service  manpower  programs  without  regard 
to  apportionment  in  whatever  proportions 
he  considered  to  be  most  effective  in  alleviat- 
ing the  situation.  In  order  to  protect  those 
who  could  receive  opportunities  as  a  result 
of  additional  funding,  the  amendment  re- 
quires that,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
channels  funds  Into  community  service  man- 
power unemployment  programs,  he  do  so  in 
occupations  that  will  most  likely  expand 
within  the  private  sector  as  unemployment 
subsidies. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  spend  such  additional  funds  only  If 
they  may  be  effectively  used.  Funds  not  used 
would  return  to  the  Treasury. 

PUBLIC  snvICR  KRXDS 

A  recent  study  completed  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  by  the  NaUo&al 
Planning  Association  concludes  that  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  goals  determined  by  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  National  Goals 
will  by  1976  more  than  double  our  public 
service  employment  needs  of  1962. 

Our  present  public  service  employment  op- 
portuniaes  as  identified  in  a  study  completed 
In  1965  for  OEO.  corroborate  this  finding. 
According  to  the  OEO  study,  4.3  million  new 
Jobs  could  be  filled  in  public  service  if  Oov- 
ernment  were  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  In  these 


activities.  A  1968  study  by  the  Upjonn  Insti- 
tute projects  that  in  130  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  or  more  there  are  280.000  such 
slots. 

In  concert,  these  three  studies  evidence  the 
magnitude  of  our  public  service  employment 
needs.  For  example : 

Health  and  hospital  services — In  1968.  the 
projection  of  additional  public  service  Job 
possibilities  for  these  ISO  clUes  alone  U 
34.534.  By  1976,  our  total  health  service  em- 
ployment needs  shall  have  Increased  from 
1,021.000  In  1962  to  2.374.000,  an  Increase  of 
133  percent  in  13  years. 

Education — In  1968.  the  projection  of  addi- 
tional public  service  Job  possibilities  for  these 
130  cities  alone  Is  84598.  By  1976  our  total 
educational  needs  shall  have  Increased  86 
percent  since  1962.  By  1975,  our  total  educa- 
tion service  needs  shall  have  increased  from 
618.000  in  1962  to  1,777,000 — an  increase  of 
90  percent. 

Urban  renewal  or  rehabilitation  snrt  sani- 
tation—In 1968.  the  projection  of  additional 
p  ibllc  service  Job  possibilities  for  these  130 
cities  alone  is  25.784.  By  1976.  our  total  urban 
development  service  manpower  needs  shall 
have  increased  67  percent  from  246.000  In 
1962  to  406.000. 

Welfare — In  1968.  the  projection  of  addl- 
tlona'.  public  service  Job  possibilities  for  these 
130  clUes  alone  is  26.909.  By  1975,  oxir  total 
welfare  service  needs  shall  nave  lncr*!ased  260 
percent  from  674,000  In  1962  to  1.423.000. 

RecreaUon,  parks  and  antipollution  en- 
forcement—In 1968,  the  projection  of  addi- 
tional public  service  Job  possibilitlea  for  these 
130  cities  alone  is  20,644.  By  1976,  our  public 
service  employment  needs  related  to  natural 
resources  shall  have  Incresed  93  percent  from 
66,000  In  1962  to  127.000.  A  1968  report  of  the 
National  Park  and  Recreation  Association 
concludes  that  their  recreation  manpower 
deficit  of  1975  wlU  be  199.000.  approximately 
four  times  the  preaent  manpower  deficit  of 
68  000 

PubUc  protection — In  1968.  the  projection 
of  pubUc  service  Job  possibiUties  for  these 
130  cities  alone  is  57.001. 

Thr  Emplotmrnt  SrroATiOK:  Aprii.  1970 
Unemployment  Increased  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  month  in  April,  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
annoimced  today.  The  overaU  rate  rose 
sharply  from  4.4  to  4.8  percent,  the  highest 
point  since  April  1965.  Nearly  all  of  the 
increase  occurred  among  male  fuU-ttme 
workers. 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment,  after  sea- 
sonal adjustment,  declined  by  90,000  in  AprU, 
as  a  result  of  increased  strike  activity.  In 
manufacturing,  a  large  decline  in  employ- 
ment was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the 
factory  workweek. 

TTWEMPIOTMRNT 

The  number  of  unemployed  persons,  which 
usually  falls  significantly  in  April,  declined 
much  leas  than  usual  this  AprU.  As  a  result, 
after  seasonal  adjustment,  unemployment 
was  up  by  300,000  to  3.9  million. 

Since  December,  unemployment  has  risen 
by  1.1  mllUon.  About  460j000  of  the  Increase 
occurred  among  persons  who  had  lost  their 
last  Jobs,  S00.000  among  reentrants  to  the 
labor  force,  200,000  among  persons  who  had 
never  worked  before,  and  125,000  among  Job 
leavers. 

Thus  far  this  year,  the  unMnployment  rate 
has  risen  from  3.5  percent  In  December  to  4.8 
percent  In  AprU.  Although  both  fuU-tUne 
and  part-time  Jobless  rates  have  risen  since 
December,  the  unemployment  Increase  has 
been  subrtantially  greater  among  fuU-tlme 
workers.  In  AprU,  nearly  aU  of  the  Increase 
occurred  amosig  f  uU-tlme  workers,  whose  rate 
rose  from  4.0  to  4.4  percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  adult  men 
rose  from  2  J)  to  3,2  percent  between  March 
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and  April,  while  that  for 
creased  from  2 J  to  2.4  percen 
have  risen  steadily  since 
back  to  the  levels  of  mld-1965 
rate    for    adult    women    was 
changed   in   April   at   4.4 
It  was  up  nearly  a  full  percentage 
December.   The   Increase   In 
not  been  as  great  for  adult 
men  over  this  period. 

The    teenage    unemployment 
up  sharply  In  April,  after 
tie  In  recent  months.  Their 
13.9  to   15.7  percent,  also  the 
In  5  years. 

The  Jobless  rate   for   worker 
State     unemployment    Insurance 
rose   from   2.7   to  3.1    percent 
highest  rate  since  May   1965. 
been  rising  since  last  Septembe ' 
the  rate  was  2.1  percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  for 
ers  rose  much  more  markedly  thbn 
In  April,  climbing  from  7.1  to  8.7 
white  rate  increased  from  4.1  t 
After  remaining  less  than  doul^le 
rate  since  last  fall,  the  ratio 
white   Jobless   rates   returned 
relationship    that    has    preval 
years.    The   larger   over-the 
for  Negroes  occurred  not  only 
men   and   teenagers   but   also 
women. 

Among  occupation  groups,  u 
rates  rose  over  the  month  for 
sales  workers  and  for  craftsmen 
laborers.  Although  Jobless  rati 
clonal  and  technical  workers,  o 
service  workers  were  about  u 
March,  they  have  all  moved  up 
In  recent  months. 

Although  the  only  significant 
less  rate  Increases  over  the 
among  workers  last  employed 
transportation    and    public 
In  the  other  industries  remain^ 
levels  of  the  faU  of  1969.  Untt 
two  Industries  had  experienced 
ate   unemployment   Increases. 
Increases  In  both  trade  and 
In  April   were   partly  due  to 
efforts    of    the    strike    in    the 
dustry.  Jobless  rates  In  manu 
percent)  and  construction  (8.1 
unchanged  for  the  second  consei 
after  rising  In  February. 

Short-term  unemployment 
weeks  duration  rose  by  300.00^ 
3.3  million,  the  highest  level  sli^ce 
began  in  1949.  Unemployment 
over  was  about  unchanged  In 
000.  As  a  result,  long-term 
a  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
Its  March  level  of  0.7  percent 

Along  with  the  rise  In 
April,  there  was  also  an  lncreas< 
the  number  of  persons   who 
part  time  for  economic  reasons 
work,    material    shortages 
part-time  work,  or  started  or 
during  the  week.  As  a  result  ol 
opments,  the  percent  of  labor 
by  the  unemployed  and  by 
tartly  working  part  time 
percent   In  March   to   5.1 
(Labor  force  time  lost  is  a 
hours  lofft  as  a  percent  of 
able   labor   force   man-hours.) 
overall    unemployment   rate, 
rate  was  at  its  highest  point 
of  1965. 
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CIVIUAN  UIBOB  rOBCK  AND  TOTAI. 

The  civilian  labor  force 
with  seasonal  expectations  in 
aonal  adjustments,  the  lab<»' 
tually  unchanged  from  the 
Ml  mllUon.  Although  the  adi^t 
force  rose  sightly,  the  adult 
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age  labor  forces  were  unchanged,  after  In- 
creasing sharply  In  recent  months. 

Total  employment  also  increased  In  April, 
mostly  due  to  the  normal  upsurge  In  agri- 
culture. Nonagrlcultural  employment  did  not 
show  Its  usual  March-to-April  gain  and.  as 
a  result,  employment  fell  by  225.000  after 
seasonal  adjustment. 

Since  December,  the  labor  force  has  In- 
creased by  1.3  million  persons  (seasonally 
adjusted) — 625,000  adult  men.  400,000  adult 
women,  and  275.000  teenagers.  Employment 
growth,  however,  has  reached  a  virtual 
standstill. 

INDUSTBT     PATROIO,     EMPLOYMENT 

Employment  on  nonagrlcultural  payrolls 
Increased  slightly  less  than  usual  In  April 
and.  after  seasonal  adjustment,  was  down  by 
90.000.  However,  the  decline  was  due  entirely 
to  new  strike  activity  in  construction,  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities,  and  govern- 
ment. (Workers  on  strike  are  not  counted  as 
employed  In  the  payroll  employment  series, 
whereas  they  are  classified  as  "employed — 
with  a  Job  but  not  at  work"  In  the  household 
series.) 

As  has  been  true  since  early  fall,  over-the- 
month  Increases  In  service-producing  Indus- 
tries were  about  counter-balanced  by  de- 
clines In  manufacturing.  Employment  in 
manufacturing  declined  by  145.000  (sea- 
sonally adjusted)  between  March  and  April 
with  virtually  all  of  the  cutbacks  occurring 
within  the  durable  goods  sector.  The  largest 
decrease  occurred  In  trans[>ortatlon  equip- 
ment (40.000),  primarily  due  to  continued 
layoCTs  in  the  automobile  and  aircraft  Indus- 
tries. Large  declines  also  occurred  In  the 
fabricated  metal  products,  primary  metal, 
electrical  equipment,  and  food  Industries. 
There  were  smaller  but  widespread  declines 
In  many  other  manufacturing  industries. 
Since  the  early  fall  of  1969.  employment  In 
manufacturing  has  dropped  by  600.000. 

Contract  construction  employment  de- 
clined by  65.000  in  April,  after  seasonal  ad- 
justment, with  over  two-thirds  of  the  drop 
due  to  Increased  strike  activity.  The  level 
of  employment  In  construction  was  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Payroll  employment  advances  were  posted 
in  government  (90.000),  trade  (35,000),  and 
m  services  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate.  The  large  gain  in  government  reflected 
mainly  the  additional  hiring  of  temporary 
Census  workers.  Since  February,  about 
175.000  Census  workers  have  been  hired  by 
the  Federal  government. 

Hoiras  OP  woEK 

The  workweek  In  manufacturing  declined 
by  0.2  hour  in  April  to  40.0  hours,  seasonally 
adjusted,  returning  to  about  the  February 
level.  Since  December,  the  average  workweek 
for  factory  workers  has  fallen  by  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour.  The  over-the-month  de- 
cline was  generally  widespread,  with  the 
largest  drops  occurring  In  primary  metals, 
machinery,  chemicals  and  petroleum. 

Factory  overtime  continued  Its  downward 
trend  of  recent  months,  falling  by  0.1  hour 
in  April  to  3.0  hours.  Since  the  1969  high 
reached  in  January,  factory  overtime  has 
dropped  by  0.8  hour,  to  its  lowest  point  in 
6  years. 

For  all  rank-and-file  workers  on  private 
nonfarm  payrolls,  average  weekly  hours  in 
April  were  unchanged  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive month  at  37.4  hours  (seasonally  ad- 
justed). Since  early  fall,  the  workweek  was 
off  by  0.4  hour.  Among  the  major  industry 
divisions,  an  over-the-month  Increase  In 
the  constrtiction  workweek  was  offset  by 
reductions  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
finance. 

■AENINOa 

Average  hoxirly  earnings  for  production  and 
nonsupervlsory  workers  on  private  payroUa 


edged  up  by  1  cent  In  April  to  $3.18.  Com- 
pared with  a  year  ago.  hourly  earnings  were 
up  20  cents  or  6.7  percent. 

Average  weekly  earnings  were  virtually  un- 
changed over  the  month.  Among  the  major 
industries.  Increases  in  weekly  earnings  in 
construction  and  trade  were  countered  by 
declines  In  manufacturing,  mining,  and  fi- 
nance. Insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Over  the  year  ending  in  March  1970.  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  rose  by  5.6  percent;  after 
adjustment  for  consumer  price  changes,  how- 
ever, earnings  were — down  by  0.4  percent. 

The  Employment  Sttuation  in  Urban  Pov- 
erty Neighborhoods:  First  Quarter  1970 
Uhemployment  rose  over  the  year  In  the 
poverty  neighborhoods  of  the  Nation's  100 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  reflecting  the 
weakening  employment  situation  In  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  the  Labor  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  reported  today. 

The  Jobless  rate  in  the  urban  poverty  areas 
was  6.6  percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 
compared  with  5.6  percent  during  the  same 
quarter  of  1969.  This  was  the  first  over-the- 
year  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  In 
urban  poverty  neighborhoods  since  the  series 
began  in  1967.  This  Increase  followed  3  con- 
secutive quarters  in  which  there  had  been 
little  or  no  over-the-year  improvement  in 
the  Jobless  rate.  In  the  remaining  urban 
neighborhoods  of  the  100  largest  cities,  the 
unemployment  rate  also  increased  over  the 
year,  rising  from  3.1  to  4.0  percent. 

The  Jobless  rate  Increase  in  the  poverty 
areas  atTected  both  whites  and  blacks;  the 
white  Jobless  rate  rose  from  4.6  to  5.7  per- 
cent, while  the  Negro  rate  Increased  from  7.0 
to  8.0  percent.  In  the  other  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, the  unemployment  rate  for  whites  also 
rose  sharply — from  2.9  to  3.8  percent — while 
the  Negro  rate  was  not  significantly  changed. 
The  rise  in  Joblessness  among  white  work- 
ers In  poverty  neighborhoods  was  concen- 
trated among  adult  men,  whose  rate  in- 
creased markedly — from  3.9  to  6.7  percent. 
There  was  virtually  no  change  In  the  Jobless 
rate  for  white  adult  women  or  white  teen- 
agers. 

In  contrast,  the  worsening  in  unemploy- 
ment among  Negroes  living  in  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods took  place  chiefly  among  teenagers, 
whose  rate  rose  by  more  than  one-half — from 
20.9  to  32.7  percent.  There  was  no  significant 
change  in  the  Jobless  rate  for  black  adult 
men  or  women. 

The  number  of  unemployed  :n  urban  pov- 
erty neighborhoods  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1970  was  415,000,  up  55,000  over  the  same 
quarter  a  year  earlier.  The  increase  occurred 
largely  among  white  workers,  whose  unem- 
ployment rose  by  about  25  percent  between 
first  quarter  1969  and  first  quarter  1970, 
while  black  unemployment  edged  up  by  only 
7  percent. 

■MPLOTMENT.  LABOB  rOBCE,  AND 
THE    POPULATION 

Accompanying  the  over-the-year  rise  in 
unemployment  In  urban  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods has  been  an  even  sharper  decline  in 
employment.  Consequently,  civilian  labor 
force  in  these  neighborhoods  diminished  by 
nearly  150,000  workers  over  the  year.  Both 
the  level  of  employment  and  labor  force  In 
I>overty  neighborhoods  have  been  declining 
In  the  recent  past.  By  way  of  contrast.  In  the 
other  urban  neighborhoods,  employment  and 
labor  force  have  risen  substantially,  both  for 
whites  and  blacks. 

Perhaps  the  chief  factor  accounting  for 
the  decline  in  employment  and  labor  force 
in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods  has  been 
the  movement  of  workers  out  of  these  areas. 
Between  the  first  quarters  of  1969  and  1970, 
the  population  of  these  neighborhoods 
dropped  by  nearly  one-half  million  persons. 
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TABLE  l.-EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN  URBAN  POVERTY  AND  OTHER  URBAN  NEIGHBORHOODS.  BY  COLOR 

|ln  thousinds] 


T«W 


White 


Neiro  and  oth«f 
races 


1st 


1st 


Itt 


1st 


1st 


1st 


qutrter      quirter      quirtw      quarter      quirter        quartw 
1970  1969  1970  1969  1970  1969 


Tolal  United  SUtes; 

Civilian  labor  lofce 81.  Z31 

Unemployment 3.*** 

Unemployment  rate *■  ' 

Urban  Poverty 
Neifihbofhoods: 
Civilian  labor  (orce 6,Z/J 


78  868 

2,848 

3.6 


6.417 


72, 270 

3.004 

4.2 


3,758 


70,218 

2,297 

3.3 


8,961 
64 

7.1 


3.734         2,514 


8,605 
551 
6.4 


2.683 


Total 


White 


Negro  and  other 
races 


1st  1st  1st  1st  1st  1st 

ouarter       quarter       quarter      quarter       quarter        quarter 

1970  1969  1970  1969  1970  1969 


Unemployment.-   417 

Unemployment  rale 6.6 

Other  Urban  Neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  lores 39, 975 

Unemploymenl. ''     n 

Unemploynient  rate 4. 0 


361 

215 

172 

202 

189 

5.6 

5.7 

4.6 

8.0 

7.0 

38.210 

36,558 

35.098 

3,417 

3,122 

1.188 

1,401 

1.024 

189 

164 

3.1 

3.8 

2.9 

5.5 

5.2 

1  Pertains  only  to  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  with  populations  ol  250.000  or  more 

TABLE  2  -EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN  URBAN  POVERTY  AND  OTHER  URBAN  NEIGHBORHOODS  >  BY  COLOR,  SEX,  AND  AGE 

|ln  thousands) 


Total 


White 


Netro  and  other 
races 


Employment  status,  sei,  and 
•I* 


1st  1st  1st  1st  1st 

quarter      quarter      quarter      quarter      quarter 

1970  1969  1970  1969  1970 


Males.  20  years  and  over: 
Urban  poverty 
neighborhoods: 
Civilian  labor  lorce. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment  rate. 
Other  urtMn 
neighborhoods: 
Civilian  labor  lorce. 

Unemployment 

U  nemployment  rate . 
Females,  20  years  and  over: 
Urban  poverty 
neighborhoods: 
Civilian  labor  lorce. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment  rate. 


3.476 
197 
5.7 


23.032 
659 
2.9 


2.283 
114 
5.0 


3.589 
163 
4.5 


22,432 
435 
1.9 


2,321 
112 
4.8 


2,156 
121 
5.7 


21,259 
586 

2.1 


1,227 

63 

4.1 


2,185 

86 
19 


20,788 
384 

1.8 


1,265 
48 

3.8 


1,321 

75 

5.7 


1.773 

73 

4.1 


994 

61 

6.1 


1st 

quarter 

1969 


1,404 

78 

5.6 


1,643 

51 

3.1 


1,056 
64 

6.1 


ToUl 


White 


Negro  and  other 
races 


1st  1st  Ist  1st  1st 

Em^ployment  status,  sex.  and      qua^      quarter      qua^      qua^      quarter 


1st 

quarter 

1969 


Other  urban 
neighborlraods: 
(fivilian  labor  lorce. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment  rate. 
Teenagers.  16  to  19  years: 
Urban  poverty 
neighborhoods: 
Civilian  labor  lorce. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment  rate. 
Other  urban 
neighborhoods: 
Civilian  labor  lorce. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment  rate. 


13,821 
530 
3.8 


513 

105 

2a  5 


3,123 

400 

12.8 


13,009 
436 

3.4 


507 
85 

16.7 


2,769 

317 

11.4 


12,429 
461 
3.7 


313 

40 

12.7 


2,871 

353 

12.3 


11,732 
372 
3.2 


285 
38 

13.5 


2,568 

268 
10.5 


1,392 

69 

5.0 


200 

65 

32.7 


252 

46 

11.4 


1,278 

64 

5.0 


222 

46 

2a  9 


201 

48 

23.9 


Pertains  only  to  SMSA's  vrith  populabons  of  250,000  or  more. 


OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION CENTERS 

AMENDMENTS    N08.    638    THBOUGH    637 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  In  respect 
of  other  amendments  also  relating  to  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969  (S. 
2838).  I  call  attention  to  work  done  by 
the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters, which  was  started  in  1964  by  Rev. 
Leon  Sullivan,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  today  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Boccs,  who 
first  brought  the  amendments  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing member,  as  well  as  Senators  Ba-sth 
and  ScHWEiKER.  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  administration's  proposed 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969  (S. 
2838),  designed  to  insure  that  the  great 
potential  of  opportunities  industrializa- 
tion centers  is  tapped  as  the  States  and 
cities  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
manpower  programs  in  the  coming  years. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  is  founded 
on  the  proposition  that  those  on  the  local 
level  are  in  the  best  position  to  deter- 
mine what  mix  of  manpower  services  can 
best  serve  their  needs. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  illustrations 
of  that  principle  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  opportunities  industrialization 
centers. 

The  centers  are  based  upon  the  prin- 


ciple of  self-help  and  were  created  to 
provide  individualized  services  to  low- 
income  persons  who  are  imemployed  or 
imderemployed. 

One  of  the  most  unique  charsw:teristics 
of  the  OIC  program  is  that  it  relates  to, 
and  is  totally  Involved  with  the  com- 
munity. OIC's  are  initiated,  regulated, 
administered,  and  developed  by  commu- 
nity leadership;  and  recruiting  Is  done 
in  the  concentrated  commimity  by  com- 
mimlty  recruiters,  on  the  sidewalks.  In 
the  poohrooms.  and  all  places  where  the 
unemployed  hang  out.  Industry  is  In- 
volved in  every  process  of  OIC's  local 
development. 

Recruits  are  placed  in  prelocational  or 
feeder  program  where  they  are  taught 
hygiene,  poise,  speech,  and  self-pride. 
Trainees  are  then  fed  into  OIC  skill  cen- 
ters which  are  established  •with  the 
assistance  of  industry,  where  students 
receive  trsdning  in  skills  for  Jobs  that  are 
known  to  be  available. 

There  is  substantial  Improvement  of 
the  local  educational  community  in  these 
programs. 

There  are  now  more  than  51  opera- 
tional and  39  partially  operable  and  de- 
veloping OIC's  throughout  the  Nation 
including  very  successful  efforts  In  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  of  Brooklyn 
and  in  other  areas  of  New  York  State. 

At  the  present  time  the  51  <H)eratlng 
centers  receive  88  percent  of  their  oper- 
ating income  frtmi  Goverrmient  sources. 


half  of  which  Is  from  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  businesses  and  founda- 
tions provide  the  remaining  12  percent 
of  fimding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BOGGS)  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  bringing  this  exciting  concept  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  manpower  efforts 
by  proposing  that  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  specincally  list  the  development 
of  siH5h  centers  as  one  of  the  eligible  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  may  be  used 
imder  the  act. 

I  fully  support  Senator  Boggs'  amend- 
ment No.  440  to  S.  2838.  which  has  been 
designated  for  that  purpose. 

When  Reverend  Sullivan  recently  tes- 
tified before  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  I  in- 
dicated that  as  sponsor  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  and  one  who  has  witnessed 
first  hand  the  great  success  of  these  ef- 
forts, that  I  would  explore  every  possible 
means  of  insuring  that  the  bill  reflects  to 
the  greatest  extent  what  Senator  Boggs. 
myself,  and  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
beUeve  to  be  the  great  potential  for  this 
kind  of  approach. 

To  that  end.  I  submit  today  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  to  insure  that  full  utilization  Is 
made  of  such  centers  as  manpower  pro- 
grams are  developed  on  Uie  local  level. 
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First,    Mr.    President,   I    Bubmit   an 

amendment  to  the  "Statemer^  of  finding 
and  purpose"  section  of  the:  act  to  ex- 
press a  congressional  findlnf  that  such 
centers  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
contribute  substantially  to  Improved  op- 
portunities for  low-Income  persons. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1964;  the  Phila- 
delphia OIC  prototype  has  trained  and 
placed  on  Jobs  9.600  men  and  women 
with  new  and  useful  skills;  one-third  of 
those  men  and  women  had  bqen  on  relief 
rolls  and  95  percent  of  them  Were  classi- 
fied in  poverty  categories. 

Nationwide,  as  of  February!  1970.  near- 
ly 50,000  trainees  have  beei>  helped  in 
opportimities  industrialization  centers, 
with  28,000  having  been  ttlaced  Into 
training  related  jobs;  and  jwith  addi- 
tional thousands  having  received  job 
placements  and  help  directlpr  from  the 
OIC  feeder  program,  which  ptovldes  self- 
help  motivational  assistance!  to  all  OIC 
trainees. 

Cxirrent  enrollment  for  classes  in  Jan- 
uary 1970  approximates  IQ.OOO.  Prom 
35.000  to  40.000  people  are  fexpected  to 
graduate  during  1970  alone.    | 

Most  important,  the  retdition  rate 
after  6  months  on  the  job— -based  on  a 
sample  survey  of  graduates  from  three 
centers — came  to  79  percent  with  only  a 
small  slippage  to  76  percent  i  if  ter  1  year. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  propose  an 
amendment  to  encourage  th(!  utilization 
of  such  centers  under  a  nuniber  of  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  act :  The  8w;t  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  grant  to 
a  State  6623  of  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  if  the  State  has  submitted  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  development  plan 
and  if  the  State  maintains  a  State  com- 
prehensive manpower  agency  meeting 
certain  requirements.  Section  102(a) 
provides  that  in  carrying  oUt  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  the  agency  $hall  be  re- 
quired to  the  fullest  extent '  possible  to 
use  services  available  froln  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  aftd  that  the 
agency  may  utilize  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities or  private  agencies,  organizations 
and  businesses.  The  amendttient  would 
provide  that  the  agency  shall,  wherever 
feasible  utilize  centers  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  basic  OIC  concept. 

Section  103(a)  of  the  act  pf-ovides  that 
when  a  State  has  submitted  a  plan  but 
has  not  met  the  requirement)  for  a  State 
comprehensive  manpower  4gency,  the 
Secretary  shall  grant  to  the  State  only 
25  percent  of  its  apportione<}  funds  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  phall  utilize 
the  remaining  fimds  apportitoned  to  the 
State  and  available  for  the  purpose  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan 
"either  directly,  or  through  such  ar- 
rangements with  public  or  p^vate  agen- 
cies, individuals,  or  organizations  as  he 
finds  appropriate."  The  amendment 
would  direct  the  Secretary  wherever 
feasible  to  utilize  centers  established  In 
accordance  with  the  basic  cpc  concept. 

Section  106(b)  provides  that  in  the 
event  that  a  State  has  not  provided  an 
approved  comprehensive  majnpower  de- 
velopment plan,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide manpower  services  In  the  State 
from  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  for 
that  purpose.  The  proposed  amendment 
would    direct    the    Secretary    wherever 


feasible  to  utilize  centers  estabUsbed  in 
accordance  with  the  OIC  concept  where- 
ever  feasible. 

Under  section  501  of  title  V  of  the 
proposed  act  extended  appropriations 
would  be  provided  in  the  event  of  na- 
tional unemployment  at  levels  In  excess 
of  4.5  percent  for  more  than  3  con- 
secutive months.  In  the  event  of  high 
unemployment,  the  centers  can  provide 
as  essential  holding  action  for  the  re- 
training and  redirection  of  individuals 
into  public-  and  private-type  markets, 
and  be  a  prime  factor  in  concentrated 
communities  toward  working  positively 
with  the  people  in  a  time  of  national  eco- 
nomic stress.  The  amendment  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  utilize  centers 
established  in  accordance  with  the  OIC 
concept  wherever  he  considered  such 
utilization  desirable  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  that  title. 

In  light  of  the  previous  experience  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  fimding  centers  under 
the  opportimities  industrialization  cen- 
ter concept,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  under  section  104 
(b)  of  the  act  as  to  any  plan  that  in- 
cluded programs  of  that  nature. 

Thlri  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  insure  that  those  low-in- 
come persons  and  their  representatives 
who  have  demonstrated  success  in  im- 
plementing the  OIC  approach  partici- 
pate in  providing  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  help  others  establish  such 
programs  in  new  areas. 

I  propose  that  a  new  sentence  be  added 
to  section  305 — which  deals  only  gen- 
erally with  training  «uid  technical  assist- 
ance— to  provide  that  In  the  case  of  such 
centers,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  where- 
ever  possible  through  grant  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  with  isersons  and 
their  representatives  who  have  demon- 
strated a  capacity  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate such  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  each  of 
these  amendments  is  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  the  opportunities  indus- 
trialization center  approach  to  other 
local  areas  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
the  vital  role  of  low-income  persons  in 
their  development  and  Insure  that  those 
elements  that  have  made  OIC's  siKcess- 
ful  in  many  areas  are  present  in  new  pro- 
grams. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
them  every  consideration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRB. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  amendments 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  will  be 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments   (Noe.  635  through 

637)  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou),  as  follows: 

AMKNDirEirr  No.  636 

On  page  4,  bet-ween  lines  8  and  9  Insert 
tbe  foUowing  new  paragrftpb: 

"(0)  Centers  estsbUstaed  and  operated  by 
low-Income  persons  or  their  representatives, 


which  provide  comprehensive  employment 
related  services  to  such  persons  who  are  un- 
employed and  underemployed  have  demon- 
strated a  capacity  to  contribute  substantially 
to  Improved  opportunities  for  such  persons." 

Amekdment  No.  636 

On  page  18,  line  7.  Insert  the  following 
after  the  semicolon:  "centers  established 
and  operated  by  low-Income  persons  or  their 
representatives  which  are  designed  to  provide 
comprehensive  employment  and  related 
services  for  low-Income  persons  who  are  un- 
employed or  underemployed." 

On  page  8.  line  18,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act,  the  agency 
shall,  wherever  feasible,  utilize  centers  estab- 
lished and  operated  by  low -Income  persons 
and  their  representatives  which  are  designed 
to  provide  comprehensive  employment  and 
related  services  for  low-Income  persons  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed." 

On  page  11,  line  23,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Wherever  feasi- 
ble the  Secretary  shall  utilize  centers  estab- 
lished and  operated  by  low-income  persons 
and  their  representatives  which  are  designed 
to  provide  comprehensive  employment  and 
related  services  for  low-Income  persons  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed." 

On  page  19,  line  12,  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Wherever  feasi- 
ble the  Secretary  shall  utilize  centers  estab- 
Usbed and  operated  by  low-income  persons 
and  their  representatives  which  are  designed 
to  provide  comprehensive  employment  and 
related  services  for  low-Income  persons  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed." 

On  page  46,  line  18,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Wherever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  It  shall  effectively 
contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize 
centers  established  and  operated  by  low- 
income  persons  and  their  representatives 
which  are  designed  to  provide  comprehensive 
employment  and  related  services  for  low- 
Income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed." 

AKUfDIUMT  No.  637 

On  page  41,  line  9.  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following  sentence:  "In  order  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  and  operation  by  low- 
income  persons  and  their  representatives  of 
centers  on  the  local  level  which  are  designed 
to  provide  comprehensive  employment  and 
related  servlcea  for  low-Income  persons  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, wherever  feasible,  provide  training 
and  technical  assistance  by  grants,  contracts 
or  other  arrangements  with  Individuals  and 
organizations  who  have  demonstrated  a 
capacity  to  establish  and  operate  such 
programs." 


NATIONAL  MANPOWER  GOALS 

AVZNDMENTS    NOS.    638    Aim    639 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  a  third 
front,  in  respect  to  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1969  (S.  2838)  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate.  I  introduce  today 
two  additional  amendments.  These 
amendments  are  designed  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  national 
manpower  goals  and  the  development  of 
consistent  integrated  and  coordinated 
msmpower,  ed jcational,  institutional,  and 
related  programs  to  that  end. 

First,  I  propose — amendment  No.  638 — 
that  the  "National  Iifanpower  Advisory 
Committee"  which  would  be  established 
lutder  section  603(a)  of  the  proposeif  act 
be  strengthened  in  the  following  respects: 
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First.  That  it  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
rather  than  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  pro- 
posed. 

Second.  That  it  be  given  the  specific 
assignment  of  establishing  the  manpower 
needs  and  goals  of  the  Nation,  assessing 
the  extent  to  which  existing  programs 
meet  those  needs  and  goals,  and  making 
recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  administration  and  operation  of 
such  programs,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  The  committee 
would  be  required  to  make  an  annual 
report  and  such  other  reports  as  it  deems 
appropriate  on  its  findings,  recommenda- 
tions, and  activitico  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress.  Under  the  proposed  act 
the  committee  is  directed  "from  time  to 
time  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  concerning  problems 
and  policy  relating  to  employment,  man- 
power, and  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
duties  imder  this  act." 

Third.  Provide  for  a  membership  of 
17  members  composed  of  persons 
representative  of  all  efforts  in  the  man- 
power area,  rather  than  the  option  of 
10  to  15  as  imder  the  proposed  act. 

Fourth.  Provide  authority  for  the 
committee  to  appoint  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  clerical  personnel  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

Second,  Mr.  President.  I  propose  cer- 
tain changes  be  made  in  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Advisory  Council  on  Man- 
power that  would  be  established  under 
section  604  of  the  proposed  act. 

Under  the  proposed  act,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, is  directed  to  establish  such  a  coim- 
cil  to  advise  him  with  regard  to  matters 
involving  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships in  the  development  and  conduct  of 
programs  under  the  act.  Members  of  the 
Council  would  be  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  among  Governors,  mayors,  and 
other  elected  State  or  local  public  of- 
ficials. 

Under  my  proposed  amendment,  the 
Council  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  in  addition  to  the  general  mat- 
ters now  listed  In  the  proposed  act  it 
would  be  specifically  required  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity on  the  extent  to  which  various 
educational,  vocation  education,  insti- 
tutional training,  economic  opportimity. 
manpower,  and  other  programs  assisted 
under  this  and  other  acts  represent  a 
consistent  integrated  and  coordinated 
approach  to  achieving  national  man- 
power goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  Manpower 
Training  Act  would  bring  together  those 
remedial  manpower  programs  estab- 
lished and  conducted  in  the  past  imder 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  to  the  end  of  meeting 
the  Nation's  manpower  needs. 


But  those  needs  will  never  be  met  un- 
less we  look  upon  manpower  programs 
as  embracing  not  only  such  remedial  ef- 
forts but  those  educational,  vocational, 
rehabilitative.  Institutional,  and  other 
programs  that  have  the  potential  to  pro- 
vide individuals  with  relevant  skills  be- 
fore they  enter  the  labor  market. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed Is  designed  to  achieve  that  pur- 
pose. 

We  will  be  doomed  to  failure  if  we 
continue  to  perpetuate  advisory  councils 
that  represent  only  one  faction  of  those 
who  attempt  to  address  themselves  to  a 
problem  whose  solution  cannot  be  found 
in  education,  economic  opportunity,  or 
in  remedial  manpower  programs  alone. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  these 
amendments  two  vital  Federal  advisory 
bodies  under  the  administration's  bill 
will  play  a  substantial  role  in  widening 
the  view  of  our  manpower  goals  and  of 
the  efforts  that  can  be  made  to  reach 
them. 

As  the  bill  is  considered  in  committee, 
I  shall  explore  in  every  possible  way  the 
means  of  insuring  that  the  programs 
are  formulated  on  a  local  basis  in  such  a 
way  to  bring  together  those  who  are  in- 
volved in  manpower  efforts  in  the  larger 
sense  and  to  refiect  such  broader  goals. 

I  send  these  amendments,  also,  to  the 
desk,  for  printing  under  the  rule,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE) .  The  amendments  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  be  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  638  and  639) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  638 

On  page  50.  strike  out  all  material  through 
line  2  page  52.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"NATIONAL      MANPOWEB      ADVtSOBY      COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  President,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  shaU  appoint 
a  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  seventeen  members 
and  shall  be  composed  of  persons  representa- 
tive of  labor,  management,  public  and  private 
education,  vocational  education,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  manpower  programs  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs.  Prom  the  mem- 
bers appointed  to  such  Committee,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years 
except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  Initial  mem- 
bers, one-third  of  the  members  shall  be 
apiK>lnted  for  terms  of  one  year  each  and 
one-third  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and  (2)  appoint- 
ments to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of  any 
term  shall  be  for  such  portion  only.  Such 
Committee  shall  bold  not  less  than  two  meet- 
ings during  each  calendar  year. 

"(b)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  shall : 

"(1)  establish  the  manpower  needs  and 
goals  of  the  Nation  and  assess  the  extent  to 
which  educational  institutional  training, 
manpower,  economic  opportunity  and  other 
programs  assisted  under  this  and  related  Acts 
represent  a  consistent,  Integrated  and  co- 
ordinated approach  to  meeting  such  needs 
and  achieving  such  goals." 


(11)  review  the  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  the  programs  referred  to  In  (1)  and 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Econcmilc  Oppor- 
tunity and  other  appropriate  officials  as  to 
the  carrying  out  of  their  duties  under  this 
Act  and  related  Acts. 

(ill)  conduct  objective  evaluations  of  spe- 
cific manpower  programs  and  projects  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  and  projects  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended. 

(Iv)  make  recommendations  (Including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  legislation) 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  such  programs  Including  the 
programs  authorized  under  this  and  related 
AcU. 

(c)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  make  an  annual  report,  and 
such  other  reports  as  It  deems  appropriate  on 
its  findings,  recommendations,  and  activities 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President.  The 
President  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  as  a  part  of  his  report  under  sec- 
tion 605  of  this  Act  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  such  reports  and  activities  of  the 
National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  as- 
sistance available  to  persons  formulating  and 
carrying  on  programs  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  require 
the  organization  on  a  regional  basis  of  labor- 
management  public  advisory  committees. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Conunittee  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  when  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  National  Manpower 
Advisory  Committee,  including  traveltlme. 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U5.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when 
actually  employed,  basis. 

(f)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  appoint  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  or  otherwise  obtain  the 
services  of.  such  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  its  functions,  as 
prescribed  by  law. 

Amendment   No.  639 

On  page  52,  strike  out  lines  4  through  25 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  604.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  intergovernmental  Advisory  C^ouncil  of 
Manpower  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  with  regard  to  matters 
mvolvlng  intergovernmental  relationships  in 
the  development  and  conduct  of  programs 
under  this  Act.  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  assignment  of  manpower  responsibili- 
ties among  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  apportionment  of  funds 
designation  of  program  areas,  selection  of 
prime  sp>onsor8,  State  and  area  compliance 
with  the  various  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  extent  to  which  educational,  institutional 
training,  vocation  education,  vocational  re- 
habUitation,  manpower,  economic  opportu- 
nity, and  other  programs  assisted  under  this 
and  other  Acts  represent  a  consistent,  inte- 
grated and  coordinated  approach  to  meeting 
manpower  needs  and  achieving  national  man- 
power goals. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  at  least 
five  but  not  more  than  nine  members  who 
BhaU  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Members 
shaU  be  selected  from  among  Oovemors, 
Mayors  and  other  elected  State  or  local  pub- 
lic officials.  In  selecting  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil the  President  shall  assure  an  equitable 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  PresidenI .  I  support 
the  amendments  to  exjMind  i^^ederal  re- 
liance upon  the  opportunities  industrial- 
ization centers  under  S.  28;  8,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  r  inking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Coiimittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  lALr.  JAvrrs). 

These  amendments  should  prove  very 
effective  in  meeting  the  maniiower  goals 
of  our  Nation  by  giving  a  grei  .ter  leader- 
ship responsibility  to  self-help,  commu- 
nity-centered programs  like  t  le  QIC's. 

Last  year  I  was  honored  to  Introduce 
S.  1362,  a  bUl  to  extend  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  OICs.  Sul)sequent  to 
the  introduction  of  S.  2838, 1  also  offered, 
with  bipartisan  support,  amendment  440 
to  S.  2838.  The  amendment  provided 
language  that  would  make  qertain  that 
the  OICs  fell  within  the  scoie  and  con- 
cept of  the  Manpower  Trainirik  Act. 

These  new  amendments,  which  I  am 
honored  to  cosponsor,  are  fully  compati- 
ble with  that  earlier  amendment.  These 
new  amendments  effectively  liroaden  the 
role  that  the  OICs  can  and  should  per- 
form in  our  Nation. 

The  OICs,  financed  prima|ily  by  pri- 
vate groups,  have  already  asfeisted  more 
than  40,000  Americans  to  Improve  their 
job  skills.  It  is  time  the  Fedei-al  Govern- 
ment took  a  more  active  role  in  support 
of  the  OICs.  This  is  not  to  uidercut  the 
OIC  approach,  which  is  defined  in  their 
slogan:  "We  Help  Ourselves. '  Rather,  it 
Is  to  assist  a  more  rapid  expai  ision  of  the 
OIC  program,  and  to  allov  a  greater 
number  of  unemployed  anc  imderem- 
ployed  Americans  to  benefit  from  the 
successful  OIC  approach. 

I  commend  Senator  Javith 
ducing  these  proposals.  It 
that  they  will  be  adopted  a^ 
this  important  legislation. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  STl  DENTS 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President 
have  spoken  to  literally 
dents    and    have    received 
numbers  of  letters  and  othe)' 
cations.  I  have  100,000  right 
office,  without  their  having  " 
While  I  come  from  a  populous 
New  York   and   this 
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ator  is  suffering  from  the 
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fit  from  political  action  may  engage  in 
that  at  such  a  critical  time,  and  that 
those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies 
will  not,  against  their  wishes,  be  denied 
the  academic  facilities  which  are  re- 
quired for  that  purpose. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
of  May  13.  makes  an  eloquent  and  timely 
plea  in  behalf  of  such  students.  It  states 
inpait: 

To  penalize  them.  In  the  Interest  of  campus 
appeasement,  would  be  to  offer  E!>ecial  privi- 
leges to  one  group  while  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  editorial  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
and  invite  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Kew  York  Times,  May   13,  1970) 
The  Porcottin  Students 

In  the  wake  of  Cambodia  and  Kent  State, 
many  colleges  and  universities  have  ap- 
parently written  off  the  remaining  weeks  of 
the  semester — some  undoubtedly  as  much  to 
avoid  confrontations  as  to  enable  politically 
concerned  students  to  exert  their  energies  in 
off-campus   lobbying  and   organizing. 

On  both  moral  and  educational  grounds, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  let  this  permissive  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  one  group  of  stu- 
dents brush  aside  the  rights  of  others.  Many 
of  those  who  see  their  idealistic  support  of 
the  antiwar  drive  as  more  important  than 
their  academic  commitment  may  be  willing 
to  accept  passing  or  Incomplete  grades  for 
their  course  work;  others  are  entitled  to  an 
opportunity  to  get  the  full  recognition  they 
have  earned  for  their  scholarly  achieve- 
ments. 

College  administrations  and  faculties  hava 
a  responsibility  to  make  extraordinary  ef- 
forts, inconvenient  as  these  may  be,  to  let 
students  who  wish  to  do  so  complete  their 
work  and  take  ffnal  examinations  If  this  is 
necessary  for  full  credit. 

An  unmarred  Eicademlc  record  inevitably 
means  most  to  the  least  affluent  students  who 
rely  heavily  on  educational  success  for  fu- 
ture career  opportunities.  To  penalize  them, 
in  the  Interest  of  campus  appeasement,  would 
be  to  offer  special  privileges  to  one  group 
while  trampling  on  the  rights  of  others. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me 
without  losing  any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW 
YORK  BY  SENATOR  JAVITS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
a  report  to  the  people  of  my  State  on 
the  grave  situation  facing  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  Csmibodia  and 
Vietnam.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  that  report  may  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jAvrrs  REPOKT9  TO  New  YoBKEas  on 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  report  to  the  People 
of  New  York  on  Vietnam — the  Issue  which 


today  is  more  serious,  divisive  and  damag- 
ing to  the  nation  than  any  issue  since  the 
Civil  War. 

The  new  heights  of  emotional  Intensity 
and  the  national  sense  of  urgency  regarding 
this  Issue  were  triggered  by  the  President  s 
move  into  Cambodia  and  the  related  Na- 
tional Guard  shootings  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. Unhappily,  many  in  this  state  and 
throughout  the  nation — especially  among 
the  young — are  expressing  massive  resent- 
ment and  suspicion  that  President  Nixon 
might  be  reversing  the  course  of  de-escala- 
tion and  withdrawal  in  Vietnam,  rather  than 
acceleraUng  disengagement.  The  precipitate 
nature  of  the  decision  to  move  into  Cam- 
bodia, the  failure  to  consult  the  Congress  on 
what  might  have  t>een  a  broad  extension  of 
the  war  and  the  rationalizations  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recalled  by  President  Nixon's 
nationwide  broadcast  are  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  crisis  of  confidence  now  upon 
us. 

As  your  Senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  must 
tell  you  that  many  In  the  Senate  were  as 
surprised  and  chagrined  as  the  rest  of  the 
nation  by  the  move  into  Cambodia.  This  has 
added  such  a  new  dimension  to  the  debate  on 
the  Constitutional  power  of  the  President 
to  make  war  in  the  absence  of  appropriate 
Congressional  action  as  to  tlireaten  the  very 
foundations  of  our  system  of  goverrunent. 
The  issue  of  Congressional  power  and  re- 
sponsibility to  exercise  a  check  and  balance 
on  the  President's  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief — to  prevent  it  from  being  the  power 
to  declare  war,  which  is  reserved  to  Congress 
under  the  Constitution — Is  tht  question 
which  now  preoccupies  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  this  very  issue  which  has  moti- 
vated the  massive  Influx  of  students  from 
across   the   nation   Into   Washington. 

The  continuing  and  inadequately  financed 
Indochina  war  has  seriously  eroded  con- 
fidence in  the  American  economy  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  economic  security  of  our  na- 
tion Is  gravely  threatened,  too.  This — much 
more  than  the  Viet  Cong — could  pose  a  direct 
threat  to  our  national  security.  The  war  has 
lead  directly  to  the  inflationary  spiral  plaqu- 
Ing  individual  Americans  and  the  nation 
at  large,  and  it  has  diverted  badly  needed 
resources  to  non-productive  tises.  The  na- 
tion's budget  again  is  moving  inexorably 
into  real  deficit.  Deficits  can  be  disastrous 
for  anti-inflationary  policies.  The  financial 
markets  already  have  given  a  no-confidenc« 
vote  to  the  President's  Cambodia  decision  to 
the  extent  that  that  most  recent  Treasury 
debt  re-financing  was  saved  from  failure 
only  by  massive  intervention  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  at  the  same  time  the  stock 
market  was  dropping  to  seven-year  lows. 
Deteriorating  economic  conditions  may  well 
force  this  Administration  out  of  Indochina, 
succeeding  where  mounting  political  pres- 
sure has  failed  thus  far. 

The  Senate,  as  one  House  of  the  Congress. 
Is  now  moving  in  a  purposeful,  step-by-step 
way  to  assert  Its  Constitutional  powers  and 
responsibilities  and  to  hasten  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  am  hopeful,  although  by  no 
means  certain,  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  causing  a  head-on  Constitutional 
confrontation  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President — and  among  the  American  people. 

The  first  step  would  be  the  adoption  of 
the  Cooper-Church  Amendment,  of  which  I 
am  a  co-sponsor,  and  which  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate.  This  Amendment 
requires  the  President  to  remove  all  U.S. 
forces  from  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June 
and  prevents  our  getting  mired  in  a  Cambo- 
dian war. 

The  second  step  would  be  the  termination 
of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  of  August, 
1964,  which  now  permits  the  exercise  of 
broad  discretionary  action  In  Southeast  Asia 
by  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief. 
I  am  the  sponsor  of  the  measure  to  termi- 
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nat«    the   Tonkin   Oulf  authority   and    was 
Joined  In  It  by  Senator  P«U  of  Rhode  Island. 

Once  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  is  off  the 
books,  the  legal  and  Constitutional  situation 
wUl  be  returned  to  tbe  status  prevailing  be- 
fore the  intervention  by  President  Johnson 
In  1966  with  massive  UjS.  comi>at  farces.  No 
other  authority  to  fight  In  Vietnam  will  re- 
main other  than  the  President's  authority  as 
Commander  In  Chief.  This  authority  legiti- 
mately encompasses  responslbUlty  vinder  the 
circumstances  only  for  the  orderly  with- 
drawal and  protection  of  our  forces. 

If  the  Commander  in  Chief's  power  is  as- 
serted by  the  President  to  wage  war  outside 
these  clear  guidelines,  there  could  be  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  between  tbe  President  and 
the  Congress.  The  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee,  on  my  motion,  plans  to  conduct 
hearings  to  clarify  the  respective  war  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  Prieaident — a  matter 
which  Is  now  neither  clear  nor  agreed  upon. 

A  great  deal  of  attention,  especially  among 
students,  has  been  focused  on  the  Goodell- 
McOovern-Hatfleld  Amendment,  which  seelts 
to  assure  an  end  to  UJS.  military  Involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  war  by  June  30. 1971.  through 
the  cutoff  of  funds — that  Is.  through  the 
exercise  ol  the  ultimate  appropriation  power 
of  the  Congress.  I  am  wholly  In  support  of 
the  objective  of  this  Amendment.  But  before 
the  other  legislative  steps  I  refer  to  are  taken, 
neither  the  legislative  technique  nor  time- 
table of  this  Amendment  can  be  judged.  In 
this  regard,  there  are  two  major  criteria  for 
a  decisive  amendment:  (1)  it  must  be 
capable  of  attracting  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate;  and  (2)  it  should  not 
directly  or  Indirectly  forfeit  the  non-appro- 
priation war  powers  of  the  Congress. 

Vietnam  Is  the  bone  in  the  throat  of  our 
nation.  It  is  choking  and  Inflaming  every 
aspect  of  our  national  life.  It  must  be  elimi- 
nated The  Congress  must  assert  its  full  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  see  that  the  war 
is  ended  as  soon  as  humanly  possible. 

Only  then  can  our  nation  get  back  to  the 
business  of  tending  to  Its  overriding  Ills — 
social  and  environmental — to  healing  its  bit- 
ter factions,  to  restoring  Its  Inner  confidence 
and  to  reestablishing  Its  role  as  the  leader  for 
peace  In  the  world. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  IS  INTER- 
VIEWED ON  "FACE  THE  NATION" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  transcript  of 
a  CBS  Network  broadcast  in  which  I 
participated.  "Face  the  Nation,"  be  in- 
corporated at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pack  the  Nation  as  Bboadcast  Oveh  the  CBS 
Television  Network  and  the  CBS  Radio 
NrrwoRK;  Scndat.  Mat  17,  1970 — 12:30- 
1:00  PM  EDT;  Origination:  Washinotow, 
D.C.;  Ovtest:  Senator  Mike  Manstield. 
Democrat  or  Montana;  Reporters  :  George 
Herman,  CBS  News,  Warren  Weaver,  The 
New  York  Times,  John  Hart,  CBS  News; 
Prodt7cers:  Prentiss  Childs  and  Stlvia 
Westerman 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  Presi- 
dent has  promised  to  have  all  American 
troops  out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30;  the  Sen- 
ate Is  going  ahead  with  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  troc^w  there.  Should  this 
be  taken  to  mean  that  tbe  Senate  of  tbe 
United  States  doesn't  trust  the  President  to 
live  up  to  his  promise? 

Senator  Mansfiklo.  Quite  tbe  contrary,  it 
is  in  support  of  the  President. 

Announcer.  Protn  CBS/ Washington,  in 
color.  Pace  the  NaUon.  a  qMcitaneoua  and 
unrehearsed  news  Interriew  with  the  Senate 
Majority  Leader.  Senator  MUe  Mansfield. 
Democrat;  <tf  Mootana.  wtto  U  a  aenior  mem- 


ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  will  be  questioned  by  CBS 
News  Correspondent  John  Bart.  Warren 
Weaver  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  CBS 
News  Correepondent  George  Herman. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  Mansfield,  what  la 
the  point  of  supporting  the  President  If  you 
think  he  Is  going  to  do  It,  in  the  first  place, 
and  by  a  means  that  has  some  constitutional 
doubt  about  it,  in  the  second  place? 

Senator  Manstieij).  Just  to  make  sure  that 
what  he  says  he  is  going  to  do  Is  done  and  to 
reassert  the  congressional,  the  Senatorial  in- 
terests in  this  pcu^cular  Instance,  In  what 
he  has  said  should  be  done  In  bringing  to 
an  end  an  ill-started  venture. 

Mr.  Weaver.  WeU,  Senator,  as  a  purely  prac- 
Ucal  matter,  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives constituted  as  It  is  today,  and  unlikely 
to  support  any  of  these  various  moves  now 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  Isn't  this 
somewhat  of  an  academic  exercise? 

Senator  Manstieu).  Not  at  all.  The  House 
wlU  have  to  face  up  to  Its  responslbUlty.  In 
the  Senate,  we  wlU,  as  a  body  and  individ- 
ually. That  Is  the  way  It  should  be.  IX  the 
House  do»«n't  want  to  act.  that  Is  its  busi- 
ness; but  the  Senate  must  act  and  will  act. 
We  have  laid  out  a  schedule  of  facing  up  to 
this  Issue,  first  through  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment;  second,  through  bringing  up  the 
resclndmg  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution; 
third,  through  a  debate  on  the  constitutional 
ptowers  of  the  President,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  In  war-making,  opposed  to  the  con- 
gressional powers  of  war -declaring  under  the 
Constitution  and,  specifically,  the  advice  and 
consent  clause  of  the  Senate.  Then,  of  course, 
at  the  end,  when  the  big  defense  bill  comes 
up,  we  will  have  the  McOovem-Hatfield 
amendment,  the  Muskle  amendment,  and 
others,  which  will  be  attached  to  that  biU 
or  at  least  the  attempt  wUl  be  made. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator,  you  said  that  this  Is  to 
make  sure  the  President  does  what  he  says 
he  will  do.  Does  a  trustworthy  President  need 
that  kind  of  Insurance  from  a  Senate  that 
trusts  him? 

Senator  Manstxeld.  Oh,  yes,  we  trust  the 
President,  but  we  think  this  Is  a  jjrotectlve 
device  which  will  give  him  support  and 
strength  when  he  needs  it,  because  there 
will  be  other  voices  undoubtedly  at  that  time 
trying  to  bring  about  a  change  In  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Hart.  What  about  the  U.S.  forces  that 
are  In  combat  on  June  30,  what  should  they 
do? 

Senator  Manstoxd.  Oh,  they  should  be  out 
before  June  30,  and  any  combat  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
not  only  In  Cambodia  but  along  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  After  all,  there  Is  a  one- 
mUllon-man  army  there;  put  them  up  there 
and  get  our  boys  out  and  keep  them  coming 
out. 

Mr.  Herman.  Supposing  the  Vietnamese, 
the  North  Vietnamese  rebuild  these  sanc- 
tuaries In  Cambodia,  stocked  them  heavily 
with  arms  in  a  matter  of  five,  six.  seven 
months,  should  the  President's  arms  be  tied 
so  that  he  cannot  once  again  clean  them  out? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  the  President's 
arms  should  be  loosened,  but  the  responsi- 
bility should  be  placed  on  Thleu  and  Key, 
on  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  understand  the 
Vletnamizatlon  program  has  been  a  success. 
They  have  all  the  modem  equipment  in  the 
world.  Put  that  army  up  there  and  let  tis  get 
out  and  get  out  soon. 

Mr.  Hart.  What  if  the  President  succeeds 
In  all  this,  what  if  he  gets  out  In  time,  what 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  crippled  for  six 
to  eight  months,  doesn't  this  make  It  a  rather 
useless  exercise? 

Senator  MANsnB,B.  I  would  think  lo.  Ton 
mean  going  into  Cambodia? 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  I  mean  your  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

Senator  Mamshbld.  Hot  at  aU.  beoaoae  I 


think  what  we  are  doing  Is  moving  In  the 
right  dlrecUoii.  I  think  that  even  If  the  Cam- 
bodian venture  Is  a  auocess.  It  will  not  be  a 
"success."  but  a  failure  because  It  will  have 
extended  the  war,  enlarged  the  war  and 
created  situations  which  will  make  It  more 
difficult  to  bring  tbe  war  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Herman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  to 
with  my  question,  though.  Is  who  has  the 
right  to  put  these  pressures  on  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  when  an  on- 
going war  Is  in  progress?  Who  has  the  right 
to  say  he  shall  not  go  Into  Cambodia  with 
American  troops?  Is  tliat  strictly  the  proTlnx:e 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief?  Is  tt  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Senate,  under  the  power  to  make 
war?  Whose  province  is  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  we  have  a  dual 
responsibility  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  should  and  wUl  be  beard. 

Mr.  Weavbk.  But,  Senator,  with  respect  to 
the  McGovem-Hatfield  resolution,  which  lays 
out  a  timetable  for  withdrawal,  cant  it  be 
argued  legitimately  that  that  is  an  Intrusion 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  into  the  rights  of 
the  Executive  Branch? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  suppose  it  could  be, 
and  I  went  along  with  that  thesis  until 
Cambodia.  But,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
Cambodia  tore  it. 

Mr.  Weaves.  Isn't  that  tbe  wrong  reason- 
ing? If  that  was  true,  you  cannot  prevent 
things  like  the  President's  action  in  Cam- 
bodia through  threatening  to  produce  reso- 
lutions with  timetables  In  them,  can  you? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  there  is  no  threat 
ImpUed.  It  Is  Just  the  reassertion  of  congres- 
sional powers,  and  II  he  can  do  It  In  Cam- 
bodia, which  is  a  sanctuary,  there  are  other 
sanctuaries  uS  well.  What  about  the  sanctu- 
ary in  North  Vietnam?  What  about  the  sanc- 
tuary In  Laos?  What  about  tbe  sanctuaries 
In  China?  Thev  are  all  sanctuaries? 

Mr.  Weaver.  But  granted — let  us  assume 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  together 
agree  on  this  kind  of  compulsory  timetable. 
Is  this  going  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  on 
this  President  or  future  Presidents  in  mak- 
ing such  Invasions? 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  will  have  spoken, 
we  WlU  have  acted,  and  I  am  sure  that  any 
President  will  pay  attention  to  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  EteRMAH.  Well,  what  about  these  other 
sanctuaries?  Should  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  take  action  to  make  stire  that 
the  President  cannot  go  into  them  ahead  of 
time,  now? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Herman.  Do  you  plan  to  start  passing 
resolutions — 

Senator  Mansfield.  No;   we  have  already 
taken  care  of,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  Laos — 
Mr.  Herman.  Yes? 

Senator  Mansfield.  — and  we  will  face  up 
to  these  things  as  they  come  along.  We  are 
facing  the  Immediate  question  right  now. 

Mr.  Herman.  You  mentioned  North  Viet- 
nam. 
Senator  Mansfield.  That's  right. 
Mr.  Herman.  How  about  a  resolution  say- 
ing that  the  President  shall  not  Invade  or 
use  American  troops  In  North  Vietnam? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, because  what  we  have  done  Is  to  go 
Into  a  country  which  was  supposedly  neutral 
and  was  neutral  under  Sihanouk.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  the  war  has  been  re- 
vived in  North  Vietnam  and  there  have  been 
air  raids  In  great  strength  over  that  area 
since  the  Incursion  into  Camtxxlla. 
Mr.  Herman.  Do  you  approve  of  them? 
Senator  Mansfield.  No. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator,  If,  as  the  conventional 
wisdom  goes,  the  time  for  declaring  war  Is 
over,  should  the  Constitution  be  reworked 
for  this  age  of  Insurgency  wars  and  the 
nuclear  age? 

Senator  MAvsnEU>.  No.  I  dont  think  ao.  I 
think  the  Constitution  Is  probably  the 
greatest  document  ever  wrought  by  the  band 
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of  man  and  I  think  It  can  fit  ml  o 
age  a«  well  as  tt  could  In  the  a|es 
We   all   understand   that   If 
attacked  that  the  President,  as 
In-Chlef  and  as  President.  sh<  uld 
Unmedlat«  powers  of  counterac  ;lon 
is  not  the  case  In  Vietnam  ai^d 
the  case  in  Laos,  and  that  is 
In  Cambodia— that  is  not  the 
china. 

Mr.  Herman.  Let  me  ask  you 
that  the  admlnistraUon  can. 
by   June  30  and  that  there 
and  stable  situation  left  In  i 
Senator  Manstold.  I  would 
to  the  first  part  of  your  quest  i 
could,   and   I   think   the   Pres 
tempt  to  do  so.  But   whethej 
will   be   a   stable  situation  Jn 
a    result.    I    cannot   say 
offhand  answer  would  be  no. 
be. 

Mr.   Hhimai*.   Should    the 
work  to  keep  a  stable  pro 
western  situation  in  Cambodls 
Senator  Mans*txld.  No 
Mr    Herman.  We  should  do 
goes  Communist,  for  example 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  sh 
Let   the   South   Vietnamese 
their  end.  let  the  Thais  handl 
other,  and  let  us  not  becom  ( 
cause  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
the  security  of  this  Nation 
documents  that  I  carry  aro 
the  time:    one  is  the  First 
the  Constitution,  which  is 
this  discussion  at  the  moment 
l8  the  casualty  lists,  and  th  • 
now  are  in  excess  of  325.000 
this  war  In  which  we  are  eni 
east  Asia.  Of  that,  about  50 
would  be  included  in  the 
number,   about   42.000   have 
combat,   and   something   In 
have  been  killed  in  noncoml^at 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Hakt.  The  CommunisU 
to  have  all  of  Southeast  Asfi 
It,  including  Thailand  or — 
Senator   BtANsnxLD.   No 
countries   there    to   defend 
have  given  them  plenty  of 
Laos.  Vietnam.  I  don't  knon 
could  do.   We  have  spent 
In   that   area.   We   have   she^ 
325.000    Americans.    Are    we 
on  going  and  going  and  golnj 

Mr.  WcAviB.  Senator,  can 
picture  now  of  when  you  e 
to  act  on  this  series  of  '" 
in  this  area? 

Senator  ManstieiJ).  I  hop« 
week  on  the  Cooper-Church 
that  is  done,  then  next  w 
of   Tonkin   rescinding,   the 
all   things   being   considered; 
we  would  have  a  debate  on 
allty  question  and  then.  whe>i 
bill    comes,    we    will    have 
amendments  brought  up. 

Mr.    Weavmi.  What    practjlcal 
served  by  a  week  of  debate 
tlonal   question,    when    the^e 
tlon  or  bin  or  proposed 
the  Senate? 

Senator  MANsneu).  Then 
by   Senator  Percy,   which 
compact  and  covers  the  qv 
Furthermore,   there  will   b* 
tlonal  questions  raised 
these  other  debates,  as  we 
take  a  week.  We  ought  to  la  r 
and  try  and  understand 
delineation    is    between    th^ 
the   Legislative    Branches 
Mr    HBtMAN    Are  these 
going  to  be  passed,   the 
ment,  for  example? 

Senator  Mansfizlo.  I  deb 
Is  going  to  be  offered  and  1; 


do  you  think 
fact,  get  out 
will   be  a  safe 
Ci  mbodla? 
yope. 
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the  nuclear      a  great  deal  of  strength.  I  would  point  out 

preceding,      that  of  those   who  have  signed  up  on  the 

r   security   is     McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  at  the  pres- 

Commander-      ent    time,   approximately   82    or   83    Percent 

have  the     of   them   are   ex-servicemen   serving   in   the 

But  that     Senate,  many  of  them  -J-e  combat  veterans. 

that  Is  not  Mr.  Weaver.  Senator,  do  you  feel  that  this 

not  the  case      course  of  action  of  the  Senate  In  considering 

case  in  Indo-      all   these  foreign   policy   problems   over   the 

coming  weeks  may  have  some  effect  on  the 

psychological   state   of   the   Nation   and   the 

whole  broad  campus  unrest  issue? 

Senator  Mansfiei-o.  I  think  so.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Senate  is  the  only  area  to 
.  in  answer     which  the  people   can   appeal^  We   have   to 
„"n    that  thev     take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  this  blood 
win   at-     and  treLure  which  we  are  losing  in  South- 
er not  there     east  Asia  could  far  better  be  used  facing  up 
Cambodia  as     to  the  problems  at  home,  the  problems  of 
but    my     crime,    drug    addiction,    pornography,    the 
iere  would  not      ghettos,  pollution,  the  situations  In   wnich 
•  the  ranchers  find  themselves  in  my  part  of 

the  country,  and  those  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  we  have  confronting  us. 
What  we  have  to  have  is  a  stable  country 
at  home.  If  we  dont  have  it  then  all  the 
security  abroad  will  be  of  little  use. 

Mr.  Hart.  With  regard  to  that  stability. 
Senator,  what  are  the  chances  in  this  coun- 
try of  a  real  civil  war  or  of  a  genuine  revolu- 
tion? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No  chance  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  people  are  uneasy.  They  are 
concerned.  So  am  I  and  so  is  the  Congress 
and  so  is  the  President. 

Mr.  Hart.  Do  you  think  a  genuine  reces- 
sion or  a  deep  recession  would  radicalize  the 
middle  class  and  make  it  more  unstable,  more 
difficult? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  I  think  we  have 
a  recession  of  sorts  at  the  present  time,  with 
unemployment   at   about   4.8   percent,    with 
the   rate   of   inflation   at  about  6.8  percent, 
with   no   relief   in   sight,   the  stock   market 
dropping,     the     housing     Industry     In     bad 
shape— all  of  these  things  are  indicative  of 
a   malaise   which   affects   the   country,   and 
those  are  only  a  few  of  the  situations  which 
we  have  to  recognize  at  thU  time.  It  will  be 
quite  different  if  we  have  a  recession  or  de- 
pression  from  what  It  was  in  the  thirties, 
which  I  remember  very,  very  vividly. 
Mr.  Hart.  How  different? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Because  you  have  an 
educated   class  now.  you   have   people    who 
have   become   affluent.   We   weren't   affluent 
In   those  days.   They  are   demanding   more, 
they  are  asking  more,  and  they  will  be  get- 
ting more. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator,  why  Is  this  reces- 
sion so  extremely  different  in  emotional  im- 
pact from  the  recession  in  1963.  which  was 
about  the  same?  All  the  figures  today  say 
worse  since  1963.  and  yet  there  wasn't  all 
this  hue  and  cry  about  it  In  '63. 

Senator  Mansfield.  You  didn't  have  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  then. 

Mr.  Herman.  You  think  that  is  the  whole 
difference,  or  la  this  one  hurting  more? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  think  that  Is  the 
fulcrum.  I  think  a  lot  of  our  ills  emanate 
from  what  we  have  been  doing  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Do  you  regard  the  recent  bad 
drops  in  the  stock  market.  Senator,  as  a 
species  of  voter  no-confidence  in  the 
President? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  couldn't  say.  I  don't 
own  any  stocks.  All  I  know  Is  what  other 
people  write,  who  are  more  aware  of  what 
the  stock  market  means,  and  it  does  indi- 
cate that  there  is  some  drop  in  confidence. 
Mr.  Hart.  Senator,  when  you  say  it  would 
be  different,  do  you  mean  that  the  ordinary 
middle  class  would  take  to  the  streets?  Is 
that  what  you  are  indicating? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  no.  Getting  back 
to  what   you  said  about  civil  war.  revolu- 
tion and  the  like.  I  don't  believe  that  will 
,'t   know    but  It     happen,  but  they  will  make  more  demands 
is  golns'to  have     and  the  government  will  have  to  Uke  more 
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drastlc   action   to   take   care   of   the    needs 
of  the  people  of  this  nation. 

1ST.  Herman.  But  do  you  agree  with  some 
of  the  comments  that  the  polarization  that 
Is  taking  place  in  this  country  today  is  not 
simply  war  and  anti-war,  or  Black  Panther 
and  anti-Black  Panther,  but  is  becoming  a 
kind  of  class  polarization? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  sUll  think  it  is 
tied  to  Southeast  Asia,  primarily  because  the 
money  being  spent  there  could  be  used  to 
face  up  to  these  problems  at  home  and  to 
find  corrective  solutions  to  them. 

Mr.  Herman.  Do  clashes  like  that  between 
the  construction  workers  and  the  students 
worry  you,  with  parallels  to  the  Weimar  Re- 
public of  Germany,  before  the  rise  of  Hitler? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  they  do,  but  so 
far  they  are  minor.  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  recognition  of  what  is  developing  on 
the  part  of  people  on  both  sides,  and  these 
things  will  not  continue. 

Mr.  Herman.  What  is  needed  to  implement 
that  recognition?  Where  does  each  side  have 
to  move? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Responsibility  on  the 
part  of  all  our  people,  understanding  on  the 
part  of  government,  which  Includes  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress,  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  what  must  be  done  and  what 
will  have  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator,  how  would  you  judge 
the  Presidents  performance  during  the  last 
two  weeks,  three  weeks  of  high  stress? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  he  Is 
aware  of  the  situation.  He  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  be  conciliatory.  He  has  tried  to 
esUblish  a  means  of  communication  with 
the  various  groups.  He  Is  doing  his  best.  I 
think  he  is  still  sticking  to  his  announced 
policy,  but  I  hope  there  will  be  some  give 
there  as  well  as  some  take. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Senator,  you  spoke  before  Oi 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  stable  Nation 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  a  great  many 
of  the  domestic  problems  which  face  us.  Do 
you  see  much  of  any  chance  for  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress  in  an  election  year 
getting  to  much  significant  domestic  legis- 
lation? . 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  do.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned— and  I  have  so  notified  the  Sen- 
ate—we  are  prepared  to  stay  in  all  year,  if 
need  be.  to  face  up  to  our  responsibilities, 
the  election  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Weaver.  What  about  the  people.  Includ- 
ing yourself,  who  have  to  run  for  reelection? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  It  la  immaterial 
what  happens  to  me  or  anybody  else.  It  is 
the  Republic  which  must  be  thought  of  first 
and  foremost.  It  is  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple It  is  the  Nation.  As  far  as  political  suc- 
cess is  concerned,  that  is  immaterial.  You 
win,  you  lose,  you  take  the  coasequences  and 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr  Herman.  This  may  sound  like  a  cynical 
question,  but  is  It  good  or  bad  for  the  In- 
cumbents, politically.  If  they  have  to  stay  in 

all  year?  ,  .     . 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  wouldn't  know,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  stay  in  all  year. 

Mr  Hart.  What  political  effects.  Senator, 
do  you  think  the  young  people  will  have  in 
thU  election  year,  the  young  people  that  are 
now  lobbying  you  on  the  Hill  and  who  say 
they  are  going  to  work  against  President 
Nixon's  candidates? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  they  are  per- 
forming a  useful  function,  no  matter  which 
side  they  are  on.  They  could  be  on  the  other 
side  too.  But  I  hope  they  wouldn't  overdo  It. 
because  they  ought  to  recognize  that  the 
members  of  Congress  have  a  lot  of  work  and 
responsibility.  They  go  to  committees,  they 
have  to  study  bills,  they  have  to  vote,  they 
have  to  do  chorea  for  their  consUtuents, 
they  have  to  answer  the  mall,  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  overdone.  1  dont  think 
the  real  place  to  make  themselves  effective 
at  this  point  is  In  the  halls  of  the  Congress 
or  in  the  offices  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men  
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Mr  Ha«t.  Where  Is  It  effective? 
Senator  Mansfield.  But,  rather.  In  the  dig- 
trlcto  and  In  the  sUtei.  What  they  should 
do  ifl  a«k  questlcms  of  their  state  and  na- 
tional candidates.  Many  of  us  are  up  for 
election  thla  year,  and  they  ought  to  ask 
ua  and  those  who  are  not  running,  as  well. 
Mr  Herman.  Senator  Mansfield  it  Is  wide- 
ly believed  in  parts  of  Washington  that 
President  Nixon's  actions  In  Cambodia  are 
part  of  a  broad  foreign  policy  aimed  at  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  this  Is  a  kind  of  parallel 
to  President  Kennedy's  acUons,  first  in 
Vienna  and  then  perhaps  in  Cuba,  that  he 
waa  trying  to  impress  his  credibility,  as 
President  Kennedy  used  to  say.  Do  you  think 
that  this  is  part  of  a  Nixon  policy,  a  Presi- 
dent Nixon  policy,  to  show  a  kind  of  policy 
and  a  kind  of  voice  to  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  also  to  Hanoi? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  haven't  the  slightest 
idea.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  has 
not  discussed  this  with  any  member  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  cannot  answer  your  question. 
Mr.  Herman.  Do  you  think  It  would  be 
effective,  the  Cambodian  move  and  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  In  bringing 
Hanoi  to  the  peace  table? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Herman.  Why  not? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Because  I  think  It  will 
BtlHen   their  backbone.   It   will  make  them 
more  Intransigent  than  ever,  it  will  prolong 
the  war  and  make  peace  more  difficult. 

Mr.  HniMAN.  What  Is  the  effect  It  might 
have  on  the  sltuaUon  In  the  Middle  East, 
which  many  people  think  la  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  United  States  now,  what  with 
Soviet  pllou  in  Egyptian  territory? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  couldn't  say.  It  U  a 
question  of  concern,  of  course,  to  this  ad- 
ministration, but  what  the  effect  will  be. 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator,  what  can  you  offer 
thoee  young  people  who  are  trying  to  get  on 
the  campuses  or  who  are  on  the  campuaea 
and  who  are  not  radlcaU  or  violent  but  who 
feel  now  that  their  very  lives  are  on  the  line 
while  being  In  school? 

Senator  Mansfield.  1  can  offer  them  only 
what  I  have  stated  publicly  to  you  and  what 
I  have  said  in  the  Senate,  as  Mr.  Weaver  will 
recaU:  The  fact  that  we  are  facing  up  to  the 
SltuaUon.  as  it  aSect«  us  in  Southeast  AsU 
and  it  affects  the  constitutionality  of  the 
powers  between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. I  would  hope  also  that,  as  we  go  along, 
we  would  face  up  to  the  problems  at  home. 
The  important  thing  now,  1  think.  Is  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  get  our 
forces  back  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  to  turn  the  war  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  let  them  carry  on.  After  aU.  It  U 
their  country,  it  U  their  future,  and  they 
will  have  to  decide  It. 

Mr.  Hart.  But  what  should  a  student  do 
who  feeU  hl«  life  Is  threatened? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  what  I  have  said: 
He  ought  to  work,  he  ought  to  get  into 
politics,  he  ought  to  run  for  office,  he  ought 
to  work  on  the  candidates  who  are  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  live,  as  far  as  the 
Senate  U  concerned,  in  the  states  In  which 
he  lives.  Students  ought  to  become  a  part  of 
the  system,  they  ought  to  relnvlgorate  It  and 
bring  In  new  Ideas,  and  wake  up  some  of  us 
who  may  have  been  asleep  at  the  switch  for 
too  long  and  are  too  much  wedded  to  ideas 
which  may  have  been  fine  two  or  three 
decades  ago  but  which  will  not  fit  into  the 
changing  world  of  today. 

Mr.  Weaver.  But  isn't  It  true.  Senator,  that 
the  system  is  going  to  have  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  towards  these  young  people 
than  It  has  In  the  past 


Senator  Mansfikud.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Wkatsr.  To  accommodate  the  kind  of 
change  that  you  are  talking  about? 

Senator  Manstdeld.  And  I  think  they 
should  take  a  different  attitude  toward  the 
system,  too.  We  both  have  got  a  great  deal 
to  learn,  and  I  think  we  both  have  got  a 


great  deal  to  contribute.  We  both  ought  to 
work  together  because,  after  aU.  we  are  aU 
citizens  of  the  same  country. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator,  what  do  you  think 
of  Senator  Muskie,  for  one,  his  suggestion  for 
a  Democratic  Convention  on  policy  sometime 
this  summer,  a  mid-term  Democratic  Con- 
vention? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  would  be  against 
It.  We  have  business  to  do  in  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Herman.  You  would  be  against — would 
you  be  against  a  meeting  of,  say,  Democratic 
leaders,  called  together  by  Larry  O'Brien, 
over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  as  has  been 
suggested? 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  still  have  our  re- 
sponsiblUtles  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Weaver.  You  don't  feel  that  there  Is 
any  necessity  for  rewriting  the  Democratic 
Party  Platform  of  1968.  which,  as  you  wlU, 
of  course,  recall,  took  a  somewhat  different 
attitude  towards  Southeast  Asia  than  the 
majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  now 
take? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  I  wasn't  at  the  conven- 
tion. I  disapproved  of  what  they  did.  I  think 
we  ought  to  face  up  to  our  responsiblUUes 
in  the  Senate  regardless  of  any  declaraUon  by 
any  political  party. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator,  you  said  that  you 
were  pleased,  I  think,  or  impressed,  or  gen- 
erally you  cast  a  favorable  vote  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  conduct  during  the  past  week. 

How  about 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  past  two  weeks. 
Mr.   Herman.   The   past   two    weeks,    very 
weU.  How  about  his  statement  in  the  news 
conference  of  May  8  in  which  he  referred 
to  America  as  the  peace-keeper  In  the  Asian 
world  and  didn't  want  to  lose  that  role? 
Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  disagree. 
Mr.  Herman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  doc- 
Ulne  which  he  holds  or  was  this  Just  an  ac- 
cidental reference? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  couldn't  say. 
Mr.  Herman.  You  have  no  feeling  on  how 
he  and  the  administration  feel  about  that 
attitude  at  the  moment? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  don't  think  we 
are  the  peace-keeper  of  any  part  of  the  world. 
I  think  we  have  enough  troubles  of  our  own. 
We  are  not  the  world's  poUceman.  We  have 
difficulUes  which  we  will  have  to  face  up 
to  and  surmount.  We  have  a  limited  popula- 
tion and  a  limited  amount  of  resources. 

Mr.  Hbrmam.  Well,  as  you  may  recall,  that 
particular  sentence  In  his  news  conference 
was  Ued  to  the  idea  that  if  the  United  SUtes 
puUed  its  troops  too  rapidly  out  of  South 
Vietnam,  there  would  be,  I  think  he  said, 
mlUlons  of  casualties  and  that  it  was  up  to 
us  to  prevent  that. 

Senator  Mansfuld.  I  dont — I  would  ques- 
tion that  sUtement,  that  there  would  be 
milUons  of  casual  Ues.  I  would  say  further 
that  as  far  as  Southeast  Asia  Is  concerned,  it 
is  not  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  do  you  think  It  would  be 
moral,  let's  say.  to  the  United  States,  after 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam  for  so  long,  to 
pull  out  with  no  provision  for  those  who 
helped  us  and  to  allow  them  to  be  UUed  if 
ttiere  would  be  a  Communist  takeover? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  we've  helped  them, 
•niey  have  a  government  which  Is  supposedly 
democratic.  They  have  been  Vletnamized.  ac- 
cording to  our  standards.  Let  them  go  ahead 
and  decide  their  own  future,  set  up  the  kind 
of  government  they  want.  It  is  their  re- 
sponsibility, not  ours. 

Mr.  Ha«t.  You  are  giving  up  on  them? 
Senator  MANsrtxu>.  I  was  never  for  them, 
and  I  have  Informed  two  Presidents  of  that, 
of  my  feelings  on  this  matter,  even  before 

we  got  Involved  in  Vietnam 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator,  if  you 


withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, m  your  heart  when  do  you  want  them 
out.  all  of  them? 

Senator  Manstielb.  I  intend  to  become  a 
sponsor  of  the  Muskie  and  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  amendments  to  the  big  defense  bill. 
Mr.  Hart.  By  the  end  of  this  year? 
Senator  Mansfield.  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
but  please  keep  In  mind  that  there  are  cer- 
tain qualifications  In  there  which  wUl  protect 
the  lives  of  Americans  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  EteRMAN.  Senator,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  as  you  know,  about 
the  question  of  draft,  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  ROTC,  as  the  kids  call  it. 
and  for  an  aU-volunteer  army.  How  do  you 
think  that  would  work? 

Senator  Mansfield.  WeU.  I  am  for  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  I  think  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion report  ought  to  be  given  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration,  when  the  extension  of  the 
draft  Is  considered.  I  am  against  the  draft. 
I  voted  against  it.  I  dont  Intend  to  vote  for 
its  extension  this  time.  As  far  as  the  ROTC 
U  concerned,  I  am  disturbed  about  what  is 
happening  to  that  organization  on  the  cam- 
puses, and  I  do  not  approve  of  what  has  been 
done.  ROTC  furnishes  a  civilian  input  into 
the  armed  services  of  this  country.  It  keeps 
alive  the  Idea  of  civilian  supremacy,  and  I 
think  It  is  worth  what  It  has  cost  this  coun- 
try and  the  colleges.  May  I  point  out  that  the 
ROTC  Is  not  forced  on  any  college  or  uni- 
versity, and  that  no  one  is  forced  to  enroU 
in  the  courses  which  It  gives.  But  it  does 
emphasize  the  civilian  element,  which  I  think 
Is  Important.  ^^  ...    ^ 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  after  aU  of  that,  how 
can  you  be  for  an  all-Tolunteer  army,  which 
eventually  becomes  professional  military 
men.  with  all  the  dangers  that  other  coun- 
tries have  found  in  such- 


Senator  Mansfield.  1  am  not  giving  up  on 
anybody,  but  I  am  upholding  the  American 
people.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  ourselves,  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Hart.  If  you  oould  set  a  timetable  for 


Senator  Mansfield.  Because  you  can  keep 
the  ROTCs  and  get  clvlUan  inputs  on  that 
basis  They  dont  have  to  stay  in  for  a  Itfe- 
tlme.  They  do  not  usuaUy;  they  stay  in  for 
a  certain  period.  You  would  stUl  have  the 
civilian  leavening  in  the  army. 

Mr.  Hart.  You  said  you  dont  approve. 
What  don't  you  approve  of  in  the— - 

Senator  Manstiru).  Well,  the  burning 
down  of  the  ROTC  units,  things  of  that  sort, 
because  if  youngsters  want  to  take  ROTC, 
let  them  take  it.  They  are  not  forced  to. 

lifr.  WcAvn.  Senator,  on  one  of  the  major 
domestic  Issues  that  wiU  be  shorUy  before 
the  Senate,  do  you  support  the  principle  of 
President  Nixons  welfare  reform  program 
that  would  guarantee  a  minimum  income  to 
families 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  have  rery  grave 
question  about  tiiat.  I  wiU  have  to  study  it 
very  closely,  because  I  dont  know  enough 
alxHit  It.  It  has  passed  the  House.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
which  in  turn  referred  it  back  to  Secretary 
Pinch.  I  have  grave  questions.  I  want  to 
study  it.  I  am  sorry  I  can't  give  you  a  definite 
answer  right  now. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator  Hughes.  Mr.  Leader,  says 
that  President  Nixon  is  using  the  media  as 
his  own  privileged  sanctuary  to  talk  to  the 
American  people  about  his  poUdes  In  Cam- 
bodia. Is  his  opposition  being  denied  an  ade- 
quate response? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  don't  think  so. 
I  don't  blame  the  administration  for  using 
the  media  as  much  as  the  media  will  allow, 
because  if  the  Democrats  were  In,  we  would 
be  doing  the  same  thing.  I  think  we  get  our 
share  of  pubUclty,  and  it  wlU  not  be  as  much 
as  the  President's.  It  shouidnt  be,  after  aU, 
we  are  not  in  control.  I  have  no  oomplainU. 
Mr.  Hermajj.  Sometlmee  it  is  said  that  the 
media  si>end£  too  much  time  on  the  opposi- 
tion, that  they  are  always  in  favor  of  the 

outs. 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  Is  up  to  the  media. 

Mr.  HisMAN.  One  of  the  other  issues  which 
Is  before  you  now  and  on  which  you  have 
spoken  out  is  the  vote  for  the  18-year -olda. 
What  Is  going  to  happen? 
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Senator  Mansfiklo.  It  p«M«<i  by  four- to- 
one  In  the  Senate.  I  would  h  }pe  that  the 
Houae  wouid  do  the  same  thing.  It  U  very 
important.  I  thlnJc,  that  w«  give  these 
young<^ter  who  are  eligible  fo^  the  draft — 
many  people  laugh  oB  that  argument  but, 
to  me.  It  Is  nothing  to  laugh  off — who  are 
eligible  to  marry  at  that  age,  wl  o  are  treated 
as  adults  in  the  courts,  and  li  other  areas. 
Give  them  the  vote,  bring  tHem  Into  the 
system,  make  them  political- nlnded.  give 
them  a  voice  la  the  making  of  { oUcles  which 
they  are  called  on  to  carry  cut  now,  but 
without  having  any  say  In  them 

Mr.  HnutAN.  I  know  what  you  say,  but  the 
question  Is  what  Is  going  to  hi  ppen?  Is  the 
House  going  to  pass  It?  Is  the  Senate  going 
to  stand  firm? 

Senator  BIanstixlo.  The  Sent  te  will  stand 
firm,  aa  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

lii.  HxsMAN.  Do  you  think  :here  will  be 
an  extended  demand,  so  to  sp  eak.  on  this, 
and  that  this  Is  going  to  keej:  Congress  In 
session  for  quite  a  long  period  of  time? 

Senator  MANsnztj).  It  could  t  e. 

Mr.  Hkrman.  How  long  wou  d  you  think 
this  would  be  worth  arguing? 

Senator  Mansfieu).  Oh.  a  Ion  ;  time. 

Mr.  HKUf  AN.  You  are  reall; '  determined 
OD  It? 

Senator  Mansfixlo.  I  am  v<  ry  Interested 
In  It. 

Mr.  Hakt.  Extended  debate,  rr  eaning  some- 
thing that  Is  sort  of  Uke  a  filibuster? 

Senator  Manstucij).  No. 

Mr.  HxxMAN.  Well,  as  the  tl  ne  begins  to 
run  out,  let  me  put  you  out  (n  a  limb:  Is 
U  going  to  pass,  finally? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  I  hope  so  because,  as  I 
say.  the  Senate  passed  It  foui -to-one.  The 
House  is  going  to  face  up  to  It  i  text  month.  I 
don't  know  why  they  have  be<  n  stalling  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  And  if  it  is  passed  and 
becomes  the  law.  It  will  go  to  tl  le  courts. 

Mr.  HxRMAN.  Well,  on  that  t  ope,  we  have 
run  out  of  time.  Thank  you  vsry  much  for 
being  with  us  on  Pace  the  Nat  on. 

ANNOtTNCxa.  Today,  on  Pacr  the  Nation, 
the  Senate  Majority  Leader.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  was  inter- 
viewed by  CBS  News  CorresFtondent  John 
Hart.  Warren  Weaver  of  The  Ne^r  York  Times, 
and  CBS  News  Correspondent;  George  Her- 
man. Next  week,  another  prominent  figure 
in  the  news  will  face  the  Nation.  Pace  the 
Nation  originated,  In  color,  frofi  CBS  Wash- 
ington. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Priesident.  last 
Thursday  I  submitted  an  aqiendment  to 
change  the  name  of  H.R.  l|6311,  known 
as  the  Family  Assistance  A^t  of  1970,  to 
the  Welfare  Expansion  Act  of  1970.  My 
purpose  in  introducing  this  amendment 
was  to  set  the  record  straight  and  make 
the  American  public  awarei  of  the  true 
nature  of  this  so-called  welfare  reform 
legislation. 

It  is  my  contention  that  tne  President's 
family  assistance  plan  hasj  been  badly 
oversold  and  completely  mfcrepresented 
to  the  American  public.  The  administra- 
tion program  has  been  referred  to  as 
"workfare"  rather  than  we^are.  Recog- 
nizing the  electorate's  inter^t  in  chang- 
ing the  inequitable,  incentivt-killing  wel- 
fare program  we  have  now.  administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  branded  their  plan 
"welfare  reform." 

Although  the  administranon  was  able 
to  mislead  the  House  Way^  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  of!  Representa- 
tives on  this  score,  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunittee  was  quick  to  perceive  the  fact 


that  the  administration  plan  provides  for 
welfare  expansion  rather  than  welfare 
reform. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  H.R. 
16311  is  the  expansion  of  Federal  bene- 
fits to  15  million  additional  Americans. 
While  increasing  the  welfare  rolls  from 
10  million  to  25  million  people,  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  no  effort  to  pro- 
vide effective  job  training  and — more  im- 
portant— job  opportunities. 

If  this  Congress  approves  legislation 
which  will  provide  for  the  continuous 
addition  of  millions  of  people  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  with  no  effective  means  of  re- 
moving recipients  from  the  rolls,  we  are 
inviting  a  taxpayers'  revolt. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  remembers 
that  in  1969  the  phrase  "taxpayers'  re- 
volt" was  very  much  in  vogue.  Members 
of  this  body  frequently  made  dire  warn- 
ings of  the  impending  "revolt"  if  Con- 
gress failed  to  enact  meaningful  tax  re- 
form and  tax  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  my  mail  indicated  that 
these  warnings  were  justified.  People  in 
my  State  and  all  over  the  country  were 
up  in  arms,  voting  down  bond  issues  for 
schools,  hospitals,  health  programs — 
voting  against  anything  which  would  in- 
crease their  taxes. 

The  tax-writing  committees  of  the 
Congress  responded  to  this  demand  for 
tax  reform  by  taking  the  initiative  in 
the  enactment  of  the  most  wide-sweep- 
ing tax  reform  since  the  income  tax  be- 
came law.  We  made  reforms  which  in- 
creased the  tax  burden  on  those  Individ- 
uals who  are  not  paying  their  fair  share 
and  changes  to  relieve  the  heavy  burden 
on  the  hard-pressed  middle-class  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

When  the  full  Impact  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  is  felt  in  1973,  there  will  be 
a  substantial  reduction  in  taxes  for 
middle-class  Americans.  For  example,  a 
family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $7,500, 
claiming  the  standard  deduction,  would 
pay  $687  In  Federal  income  taxes  under 
present  law.  When  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
is  fully  implemented  in  1973,  this  same 
family  would  pay  $514  income  tax,  for 
a  25-percent  reduction  in  taxes.  If  the 
same  family  earned  $10,000  and  took  the 
standard  deduction,  it  would  have  a  tax 
liability  of  $1,114  under  present  law.  Un- 
der the  fully  Implemented  Tax  Reform 
Act,  this  family's  Federal  income  tax 
liability  would  be  $905,  for  a  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $209. 

While  this  tax  reduction  was  substan- 
tial, middle-income  families  are  still 
strapped  with  a  heavy  burden.  As  any- 
one knows,  a  middle-income  faunily  with 
two  children  has  tremendous  expenses 
in  trying  to  maintain  a  moderate  stand- 
ard of  living.  For  the  $10,000  income 
family,  a  Federal  tax  burden  of  over 
$900  is  much  too  high. 

When  the  administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971  was  announced,  much 
was  made  of  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  cut  Federal  expenditures  and 
slow  the  tide  of  inflation.  The  proposed 
budget  would  supposedly  result  in  a  sur- 
plus of  $1.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  a  budget  surplus  of  January 
fades  into  a  budget  deficit  in  December. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  administra- 


tion's 1971  budget  shows  that  it  is  based 
on  assumptions  that  are  questionable  at 
best.  For  example,  the  administration  hswl 
assumed  the  postponement  of  Federal 
pay  raises  beyond  the  July  date  to  Janu- 
ary of  1971  for  a  saving  of  $1.4  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  1971.  As  we  all  know, 
Congress  approved  and  the  President 
signed  into  law  a  6-percent  Federal  pay 
raise  retroactive  to  December  27.  This 
one  item  wipes  out  the  Federal  budget 
surplus  of  $1.3  billion. 

In  projecting  the  budget  surplus,  the 
administration  played  the  old  game  of 
contemplating  prograun  cutbacks  that  it 
knows  very  well  that  the  Congress  will 
not  accept.  For  example,  the  budget  pro- 
poses the  termination  of  the  special 
milk  program,  reduction  in  Federal  aid 
to  impacted  areas,  and,  most  unrealis- 
tic of  all,  a  $159  million  cutback  of  serv- 
ices and  benefits  for  veterans. 

Just  last  week  the  Senate  unanimously 
approved  a  bill  to  extend  the  special  milk 
program  after  this  measure  had  already 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  Moreover,  I  think  it  is  es- 
pecially ridiculous  to  propose  a  cutback 
in  veterans  benefits  and  services  at  a 
time  when  more  and  more  injured  and 
disabled  veterans  are  returning  from  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  only  to  find  that 
they  cannot  get  decent  dental  and  med- 
ical care. 

The  administration's  revenue  esti- 
mates are  extremely  optimistic.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  predicted  that  personal 
Income  will  increase  to  $800  billion  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  seems  highly 
unlikely  when  we  consider  that  unem- 
ployment has  risen  from  3.5  to  4.8  per- 
cent since  December  of  1969. 

Dr.  Laurence  N.  Woodworth,  chief  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  does  a  yearly  analysis  of 
the  Federal  budget.  He  predicts  that  we 
are  likely  to  have  a  deficit  of  at  least  $3 
to  $4  billion  and  possibly  twice  that 
much. 

A  budget  deficit  of  $4  to  $8  billion 
means  one  of  two  things — either  run- 
away inflation  or  more  taxes. 

In  the  face  of  this  dilemma,  the  ad- 
ministration presses  forward  with  a  wel- 
fare expansion  plan  which  would  in- 
crease the  budget  deflcit  by  $4.4  billion 
a  year.  The  administration  has  estimated 
that  its  family  assistance  plan  would  cost 
$4.4  billion  per  year  more  than  the  pres- 
ent program. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  have  some 
consolation  if  there  were  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  $4.4  billion  was  a  realistic 
figure. 

Unfortunately,  questions  by  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  pointed 
out  gaping  holes  in  the  HEW's  cost  esti- 
mates. When  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  asked 
how  much  the  HEW  cost  figures  would 
be  increased  by  a  rise  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  he  was  amazed  to  learn  that 
the  HEW  had  no  idea.  I  was  as  shocked 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  be- 
cause the  HEW  costs  figures  have  been 
based  on  an  unemployment  rate  of  3.5 
percent.  As  everyone  knows,  unemploy- 
ment has  risen  to  4.8  percent,  thus  add- 
ing 1.1  million  additional  people  to  the 
imemployment  rolls. 
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At  the  time  this  speech  is  made,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived statistics  requested  by  Senator 
Williams.  We  still  have  no  idea  how  the 
cost  estimates  of  the  administration  will 
he  affected  by  the  addition  of  over  a  mil- 
hon  people  to  the  unemployment  rolls. 

In  addition  to  being  based  on  the 
wrong  imemployment  rate,  the  adminis- 
tration's cost  estimate  is  defective  on  an- 
other score.  The  estimate  that  the  family 
assistance  plan  will  cost  an  additional 
$4.4  billion  in  1972  was  based  entirely  on 
1968  figures.  HEW  made  no  attempt  to 
adjust  for  the  great  increase  in  the  wel- 
fare rolls  that  has  taken  place  since  1968 
and  the  additional  increase  in  the  rolls 
which  will  have  occurred  by  1972,  the 
first  year  that  the  welfare  expansion  plan 
could  be  operated. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  understand- 
ably leery  about  cost  estimates  which 
originate  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  If  the  commit- 
tee's experience  with  medicare  and  med- 
icaid is  any  guide,  the  first  year  of  cost 
of  the  welfare  expansion  plan  will  be 
closer  to  $8  billion  than  $4  billion. 

Thus,  we  have  the  potential  of  $8  bil- 
lion being  added  to  a  budget  deflcit 
which  already  ranges  from  $4  to  $8 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  when  Secretary  Pinch 
was  questioned  about  the  cost  of  the  wel- 
fare expansion  plan,  he  indicated  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  plan  should 
be  financed  on  borrowed  money,  that  It 
should  not  be  financed  by  deflcit  spend- 
ing. He  indicated  that  the  program  should 
be  paid  for  out  of  current  revenues. 

Although  I  did  not  accept  the  fallacious 
cost  estimate  of  $4.4  billion,  I  asked  the 
Secretary  where  we  are  going  to  get  $4.4 
billion  in  the  tight  budget  that  we  must 
have  for  1972.  The  Secretary  responded 
vaguely  about  some  "trade-offs"  on  other 
programs  and  stated  that  the  additional 
cost  was  taken  into  consideration  in  1972 
budget  projections. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  said  that 
other  Government  programs  would  be 
cut  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  family 
ttssistance  program.  I  am  understand- 
ably skeptical  about  these  "trade-offs"  or 
program  cuts.  I  believe  that  my  skept- 
icism is  justifled  when  we  look  at  the 
false  economies  of  the  1971  budget  to 
which  I  have  already  made  reference. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  taxpayer 
will  have  to  pay  the  bill.  He  is  entitled  to 
know  what  programs  he  will  have  to  give 
up  in  order  to  pay  for  welfare  expansion. 
It  is  easy  enough  for  Cabinet  officials  to 
talk  about  "budget  projections"  and 
"trade-offs"  which  never  materialize.  It 
is  easy  enough  for  the  administration 
to  engage  in  the  kind  of  budgetary  gim- 
mickry that  is  evident  in  the  1971  budg- 
et. It  is  not  the  Cabinet  ofQcials,  it  is 
not  the  administration  who  must  pay  the 
biU. 

For  too  many  years,  Congress  has  en- 
acted extravagant  spending  programs 
with  little  consideration  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  with  little  consideration 
of  the  ultimate  Impact  of  irresponsible 
spending  policies.  As  a  result,  we  have 
experienced  during  the  past  year  infla- 
tion of  over  6  percent.  There  is  no  end  in 
sight. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  be  more 


responsible.  I  hope  that  we  can  secure 
from  the  administration  reliable  cost 
estimates  and  cost  projections  for  the 
next  decade.  I  hope  that  this  Congress 
will,  before  enacting  this  measure,  write 
into  the  act  inflexible  cost  limitations. 

I  believe  that  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee can  act  on  H.R.  16311,  the  admin- 
istration must  provide  us  with  not  only 
reliable  cost  estimates  but  also  a  detailed 
list  of  "trade-offs"  or  items  which  will 
be  cut  from  the  budget  In  order  to  pay 
the  cost  of  welfare  expansion.  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Secretary  Finch  re- 
questing this  information.  I  hope  that  the 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
must  have  this  information  before  we 
can  proceed  realistically  with  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  16311. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Finch  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  18,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Pinch. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare,   Washington,    D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Secretabt:  When  you  testified 
before  the  Senate  Plnance  Conunittee,  I 
asked  you  where  you  are  going  to  get  the 
money  to  finance  the  Administration's  Pam- 
Uy  Assistance  Plan.  You  have  estimated  that 
it  Is  going  to  cost  the  government  an  addi- 
tional $4.4  billion  to  finance  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  this  welfare  expansion  plan.  I 
do  not  accept  this  estimate  as  realistic.  You 
based  this  estimate  on  an  unemployment 
rate  of  3.5  percent.  As  you  know,  unemploy- 
ment has  gone  up  to  4.8  percent,  thus  adding 
1.1  million  Americans  to  the  unemployment 
rolls. 

In  addition,  your  cost  estimate  Is  based 
on  1968  figures.  You  failed  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  dramatic  Increase  In  the  wel- 
fare rolls  which  will  have  occurred  by  1972, 
the  first  year  that  your  welfare  expansion 
plan  could  be  operated.  Because  of  this  in- 
crease In  the  welfare  rolls,  there  has  been  a 
billion  dollar  Increase  In  the  cost  of  public 
assistance  from  1968  to  1069. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  your  cost 
estimate  of  M.4  billion  Is  realistic,  I  asked 
you  during  the  Plnance  Committee's  hear- 
ings where  we  are  going  to  get  an  additional 
$4.4  billion.  You  responded,  and  I  quote, 
"Well,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  built 
In  these  costs  and  all  of  their  projections 
obviously  were  trading  off  with  other  pro- 
grams. We  have  regarded  the  social  Implica- 
tions of  this  as  important  enough  to  make 
those  trade-offs  within  our  present  projec- 
tions." You  also  responded  that  you  are  not 
anticipating  any  new  tax  authority  to  meet 
this  new  obligation. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  not  yet  responded 
with  any  of  the  information  requested  by 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. However,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
more  question  to  the  long  list  of  unanswered 
questions.  I  am  requesting  a  detailed  list  of 
programs  you  Intend  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
in  order  to  pay  for  welfare  expansion.  I 
would  like  to  know  exactly  which  programs 
are  to  be  cut  back,  which  programs  are  to 
be  eliminated  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  win  be  saved  on  each  item.  Only  when 
this  Information  Is  made  available  to  the 
American  public  will  we  have  any  basis  for 
considering  HM.  16311. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

HntMAN  E.  Talmaocc. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  the  same  congressional  com- 
mittees which  must  approve  welfare  pay- 
ments are  also  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  setting  the  tax  rates.  If  the 
administration  cannot  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  tax  writing  committees 
that  there  is  room  ui  the  1972  and  subse- 
quent budgets  for  several  billion  dollars 
for  welfare  expansion,  if  it  cannot  show 
that  it  plans  real  cuts,  rather  than  budg- 
et gimmicks,  then  we  should  consider  a 
tax  increase  in  conjunction  with  H.R. 
16311. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Arthur  F. 
Burns,  delivered  a  speech  at  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  monetary  con- 
ference in  Hot  Springs,  Va.  His  speech 
was  reported  in  yesterday  afternoon's 
Washington  Star.  The  article  is  cap- 
tioned "Limit  Spending  or  Raise  Tax. 
Bums  Advises."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  relating  to  his  speech, 
wliich  appeared  in  yesterday  afternoon's 
Star,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  ^ollows : 

Limit    Spending    Or    Raise   Tax.    Burns 

Advises 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Bums 
today  called  on  Congress  to  clamp  a  tight 
ceiling  on  federal  spending,  or  raise  taxes 
to  cover  any  significant  expenditure  Increase. 

A  legal  limit  on  outlays  would  be  "the 
single  most  constructive  step  that  could  be 
taken"  now  to  combat  Inflation  and  restore 
confidence  in  financial  markets.  Bums  said 
in  a  speech  prepared  for  an  American  Bankers 
Association  monetary  conference  In  Hot 
Springs.  Va. 

He  also  recommended  consideration  by  the 
Nixon  administration  of  a  temporary  "in- 
comes policy" — short  of  direct  controls — to 
restrain  wage  and  price  Increases. 

MODERATE    OPTIMISM 

On  the  general  economic  outlook.  Burns 
was  moderately  optimistic  about  prospects 
for  gradually  curbing  Inflation  without  a 
recession. 

Congress  should  enact  an  expendltiu-e  ceil- 
ing "tight  enough  to  give  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  federal  expenditures  for  fiscal  1971 
do  not  rise  appreciably  above  the  level  pro- 
jected in  the  budget  last  January"  Burns 
said. 

President  Nixon's  budget  estimated  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1971.  the  year  starting  July  1. 
at  t200.8  bilUon,  up  from  $197.9  billion  In 
fiscal  1970. 

With  revenues  projected  at  $202.1  billion, 
the  budget  forecast  a  surplus  of  $1.3  billion, 
down  from  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  1970. 

Revised  estimates  scheduled  for  release 
this  week  are  expected  to  show  rising  ex- 
penditures and  declining  revenues,  produc- 
ing moderate  deficits  In  both  years. 

APPEARS  TO  DITTER 

In  calling  for  a  tight  expenditure  celling. 
Burns  appeared  to  be  differing  with  the  ad- 
ministration, which  has  complained  about 
the  rigidity  of  such  legislative  limits. 

As  an  alternative  to  a  spending  celling. 
Bums  suggested,  "If  expenditures  threaten 
to  rise  significantly  above  that  level  ($200.8 
billion),  taxes  should  be  provided  to  cover 
the  excess." 

Indications  that  spending  is  on  the  up- 
swing have  caused  "dramatic"  reactions  In 
financial  markets.  Bums  said,  observing: 
"The  business  and  financial  public  Is  deeply 
concerned  that  the  federal  budgetary  process 
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Noting  that  progress  against  inflation  baa 
been  slow.  Bums  said  the  gsvemment  Is 
receiving  suggestions  for  dlreci  Intervention 
to  curb  wage  and  price  Increaiiea 

Speclflc  "incomes  policies"  |cTe  acbleved 
little  success  in  tbe  United  Stajtes  or  abroad, 
be  said. 

"Nevertbeless,"  be  said,  "w4  sbould  not 
close  our  minds  to  the  posslblll;y  that  an  in- 
comes policy,  provided  it  stopjed  well  short 
of  direct  price  and  wage  conlrols  and  was 
used  merely  as  a  supplement  tj  over-all  fis- 
cal and  monetary  measures,  might  speed  us 
through  thla  transitional  peflod  of  cost- 
push  Inflation." 

He    emphasized    that    an    i 
pursued  for  a  long  period  woiUd 
pletely  Impractical,"  and 
even  a  temporary  policy  of  this 
play  only  a  "very  modest"  rol^ 
the  conquest  of  Inflation 

Bums  appeared  to  be  talking 
Is  lUQown  as  ■•Jawboning" — mor^ 
efforts  to  persuadi   lat>or  and 
strain  wage  and  price  Increases, 

The    administration   so    far 
Jawboning  as  ineffective. 

"We  have  made  much  more 
Is   generally   realised   in   getting 
tlonary   forces   of   recent   yean 
trol,"  Burns  said — while 
cesslve  price  Increases  contlnu^ 

By  slowing  the  economy,  be  said,  antl- 
Inflationary  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  have 
taken  "a  risk  that  the  decline  in  industrial 
output  would  Intensify  and  iipread  across 
the  economy,  with  the  buslniiss  slowdown 
tAlrtng  on  the  characteristics  oi  a  recession. 

"Thua  far,  the  pervasive  an  i  cumulative 
characteristics  of  a  recession  lave  not  de- 
veloped." he  said,  adding:  "It  se-sma  high- 
ly probable,  moreover,  that  the  business 
slowdown  will  not  extend  much  further. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  There 
precedent  for  this  procedure 
security  program  has  maintained  its  fis- 
cal integrity  because  of  the  fact  that  suf- 
ficient social  security  reven  les  must  be 
assured  whenever  we  cons  der  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  bene  dts.  Because 
the  social  security  trust  fund  stands 
alone,  the  relation  between 
revenues  is  quite  apparent. 

Therefore,  the  France  Cotaimittee  be 
came  aware  this  year  that  imless  medi 
care  and  medicaid  costs  were  brought 
Into  line,  or  unless  social  security  taxes 
were  increased,  the  medicare  program 
would  go  bankrupt. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  thit  we  should 
apply  the  same  kind  of  safeguard  to  this 
welfare  exp<\nsion  legislation.  We  do  not 
necessaril>  need  a  welfare  j  trust  fund, 
but  we  do  need  to  insure  thit  there  is  a 
clear  relationship  between  Uax  revenues 
and  welfare  benefits.  If  it  is  hecessary  to 
enact  a  tax  increase  for  welfare  benefits, 
we  could  call  it  the  "Welfare  Surtax  of 
1970" 

I  am  tiled  of  seeing  the  Aiiierican  tax- 
payer deluded.  If  the  administration  does 
not  come  up  with  satisfaclo^  figures.  I 
shall  do  everything  I  can.  a^  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to 
assure  that  a  tax  increase  i>  considered 
in  ccxijunction  with  H.R.  16311. 

I  predict  that  if  Congresfe  plays  fast 
and  loose  with  the  American  taxpayer, 
that  If  Congress  enacts  a  prdgram  which 


will  require  the  return  of  the  10-percent 
surtax,  we  will  see  a  real  taxpayers'  re- 
volt. This  revolt  will  not  be  quelled  by 
the  enactment  of  another  tax  reform  bill. 

One  of  the  great  injustices  of  our  time 
is  the  fact  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  opposes  unlimited  Federal 
giveaway  programs  is  branded  as  harsh 
and  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

On  the  contrary,  the  exact  opposite 
is  often  the  case. 

I  am  sure  that  the  advocates  of  YLR. 
16311  will  overlook  the  fact  that  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  have  attempted  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  poor  of  this  Na- 
tion. No  Member  of  this  body  is  more 
concerned  with  helping  the  very  young, 
the  elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled 
than  am  I.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  in- 
troduced the  first  major  food  stamp  bill 
of  1969. 1  might  add  that  this  bill  S.  1864, 
served  as  a  pattern  for  the  administra- 
tion bill  which  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced. As  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows,  this  body  passed  the  food  stamp 
reform  bill  last  year.  Unfortunately,  this 
bill  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  When  enacted 
into  law.  the  food  stamp  legislation  will 
go  a  very  long  way  in  insuring  that  every 
American  has  an  adequate  diet. 

The  first  major  antihunger  legislation 
to  develop  the  current  national  concern 
about  hunger  was  the  school  lunch  bill 
which  was  approved  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  last 
week.  H.R.  515  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Perkihs  and  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1969.  Also, 
in  1969,  I  introduced  S.  2548.  my  own 
school  lunch  bill,  and  this  bill  was  sub- 
sequently reported  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  After  some  amend- 
ments were  added  on  the  fioor.  S.  2548 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate, 
and  its  language  was  substituted  for  the 
language  of  H.R.  515.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  insure  that  every 
needy  schoolchild  in  America  will  receive 
a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 

Although  I  am  quite  concerned  about 
providing  for  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  I  never 
allow  myself  to  forget  that  I  represent  all 
the  people  and  all  the  taxpayers.  There- 
fore. I  will  not  be  a  party  to  saddling  the 
American  taxpayer  with  an  open-ended 
spending  program  which  will  increase 
the  tax  burden  every  year. 

The  American  taxpayer  should  no 
longer  be  limited  to  a  choice  between 
runaway  infiation  and  higher  taxes. 

The  American  public  is  tired  of  the 
policy  of  "spend  now  and  pay  later."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  taxpayer 
is  now  paying  for  the  unwise  and  extrav- 
agant spending  of  the  past. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  entitled  to 
know  the  true  facts — the  true  cost  of 
welfare  expansion.  If  a  tax  increase  will 
be  required,  then  this  tax  increase  should 
be  considered  now — in  conjunction  with 
the  welfare  expansion  plan.  If  a  tax  in- 
crease is  necessary,  the  administration 
should  have  the  candor  and  the  courage 
to  call  for  such  an  inciease  now. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the    previous    order,    the    distinguished 


Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stioncton) 
is  to  speak  at  this  time.  Is  the  Senator 
prepared  to  proceed? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  prefer  to  yield  my 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator.  I  believe  he 
has  10  more  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  completed  my 
remarks. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  another  quorum 
call  be  requested,  and  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules.  I  be  allowed  to  have  the 
floor  after  that  quorum  call.  '^- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WittDut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Hol- 
LiNGS) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syjoncton)  Is  now 
recognized  for  1  hour. 


CAMBODIA— WHERE  IS  THE 
PROFIT  IN  THE  KILLING? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  last  week 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  made  the  following 
observation : 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  military  matters 
and  how  to  fight  a  war.  but  I  have  beMi  close 
to  the  subject  for  some  time. 

Those  words  are  applicable  to  my  own 
experience,  in  that  during  most  of  the 
adult  years  of  my  life  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  a  strong  and  secure  America,  so 
that  we  could  maintain  a  free  America; 
and  it  is  from  that  background  I  present 
these  few  remarks. 

As  the  Senate  now  considers  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  we  should 
ask  ourselves,  what  is  true  security? 

During  the  debate  on  this  amendment, 
opponents  of  the  legislation — specifically 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee — stated  that  passage  of  this 
proposal  would  be  "sending  such  glad 
tidings  to  our  adversaries,  not  only  those 
in  Hanoi,  but  those  who  are  allied  with 
them — Peking,  Moscow,  and  others — 
that  we  are  going  to  tie  a  part  of  our 
other  hand  behind  us." 

The  distinguished  chairman  went 
even  further  when  he  said: 

This  is  not  a  time  to  be  stepping  in  here 
and  stopping  a  procedure  of  battle  that  has 
every  evidence  of  being  highly  profitable. 
There  is  no  reason  to  promise  now  that  we 
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win  never  do  It  again  unless  we  can  get  a 
law  passed. 

It  was  not  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  or  even  the  authors  of  this 
amendment,  who  first  set  down  the 
guidelines  which  have  been  described  as 
•'sending  such  glad  tidings  to  our  ad- 
versaries." 

On  May  9,  at  his  nationally  televised 
press  conference.  President  Nixon  laid 
out  the  time  schedule  that  now  is  being 
criticized  as  "stopping  a  procedure  of 
battle  that  has  every  evidence  of  being 
highly  profitable." 

The  President  declared,  both  to  this 
Nation  and  to  our  enemies: 
All   Americans   of  all   kinds,   including   ad- 
visors, will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end 
of  June. 

It  was  the  President  who,  in  meetings 
with  congressional  leaders  on  May  5, 
assured  that  U.S.  forces  would  not  pene- 
trate Cambodia  beyond  21.7  miles  with- 
out congressional  approval. 

It  was  the  Secretary  of  State  who,  at 
his  press  conference  on  May  13,  said  U.S. 
troops  would  not  become  "militarily  in- 
volved" with  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment after  completion  of  the  present 
operation. 

Do  the  opponents  of  the  C(X)per- 
Church  amendment  believe  that  Hanoi 
became  joyful  when  these  statements 
were  made  to  the  American  people?  Or 
does  joy  only  begin  when  the  Senate  en- 
dorses the  announced  policies  of  the 
President  and  his  top  oCBcials? 

Rather  than  at  this  time  getting  into 
the  constitutional  problem  posed  by  an 
American  President  I  would  comment  on 
the  words  "highly  profitable"  with  re- 
spect to  various  aspects  of  this  tragic 
business. 

We  are  told  that  many  additional 
Americans  have  already  been  killed  in 
Cambodia,  each  and  every  one  of  whom 
no  doubt  was  looking  to  the  future.  I 
heard  on  the  radio  Saturday  morning 
that  138  Americans  were  killed  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Where  is  the  profit  in  these  additional 
killings? 

On  May  4.  during  a  protest  against  the 
expansion  of  the  war,  the  killing  spread 
to  the  United  States.  Four  students  were 
killed  by  National  Guardsmen;  and  then 
six  more  were  killed;  and  then  two  more. 

Where  was  the  profit  in  those  killings? 

A  responsible  reporter  writes  from 
Cambodia  that  he  saw  disillusioned  OI's 
going  into  action  from  their  helicopters 
with  such  signs  on  their  helmets  as : 

Wa  are  the  unwilling,  led  by  the  unquali- 
fied, doing  tbe  unnecessary,  for  the  imgrate- 
ful. 

No  doubt  the  OI's  in  question  now 
realize  that  the  announced  plan  of  Viet- 
namization  nails  down  the  fact  there  will 
be  no  favorable  military  decision.  They 
know  that,  and  also  that  among  them 
are  the  ones  who  will  be  killed  tomorrow 
and  in  the  long  days  to  come. 

They  know  also  that  for  over  4  years 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  have 
had  full  use  of  Cambodia  as  a  sanctuary 
for  their  troops.  This  was  true  long  be- 
fore the  policy  of  Vietnamlzation  was 
decided  upon  by  this  administration;  and 
therefore  they  know  that  the  U.S.  inva- 


sion of  Cambodia  was  a  military  reaction 
to  a  political  development — not  a  mili- 
tary development — the  overthrow  of 
Prince  Sihanouk. 

In  any  case,  where  is  the  profit  in  the 
fact  that  such  thinking  is  spreading 
around  among  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces? 

Where  is  the  profit  in  a  statement 
made  to  me  recently  by  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  generals?  "The  better  younger  offi- 
cers are  completely  disillusioned.  Many 
have  already  resigned,  and  many  more 
plan  to  resign." 

Again,  what  is  a  true  definition  of  se- 
curity? 

The  American  people  have  been  both 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  televised 
evidence  of  the  unnecessary  killing  of 
South  Vietnamese  civilians.  For  many 
months  some  of  our  youth  in  the  Army 
have  been  imder  indictment  for  murder 
in  connection  with  civllism  killings,  and 
now  we  are  told  that  four  marines  have 
also  been  indicted  for  similar  alleged 
murders. 

Where  is  the  profit  in  charges  of  mur- 
der against  American  servicemen,  or  in 
the  killings  upon  which  these  charges 
are  based? 

One  of  the  great  educators  of  our 
country,  who  has  had  unusual  success  in 
preventing  unrest  on  his  campus,  told 
me  recently  that,  whereas  3  years  ago  re- 
turning veterans  were  leaders  in  his  ef- 
forts to  preserve  order,  today  they  were 
the  leaders  in  creating  disorder 

And  again,  in  any  case,  regardless  of 
any  short  term  tactical  military  profit 
achieved  through  the  capture  of  a  quan- 
tity of  supplies  10,000  miles  away  from 
our  own  land,  as  the  world  watches  the 
United  States  start  putting  the  torch  to 
the  hamlets  of  another  little  coimtry, 
where  is  the  long-term  profit? 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  countries,  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  has  been  sheer  dis- 
aster. Even  a  casual  look  at  subsequent 
statements  made  by  the  heads  of  other 
nations  shows  the  degree  of  that  disaster. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield,  or  would  he  prefer  to 
finish  his  speech?  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
it  either  way. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  finish  my  remarks?  I  am  on  lim- 
ited time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  on  the  excellent  speech 
he  is  making,  and  I  shall  wait  for  him  to 
complete  his  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
where  is  the  profit  in  this  further  erosion 
of  our  world  prestige? 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  has  already  resulted 
in  heavy  financial  reverses  for  millions 
of  Americans.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  fact  that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  the  primary  cause  for  us  hav- 
ing, simultaneously  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  the  three  dangerous  eco- 
nomic components  of  first,  unprecedent- 
edly  high  interest  rates,  second  increas- 
ing infiation,  and  third,  growing  imem- 
plojmient. 

No  one  could  say  there  is  any  profit 
in  this  series  of  developments,  because  it 
is  all  too  dear  there  has  oeen  heavy  loss. 


Let  us  now  look  at  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  admired  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can business.  Louis  B.  Lundborg,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, the  largest  bank  in  the  world  Mr. 
Lundborg  testified  in  part  as  follows: 

In  my  Judgment,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a 
tragic  national  mistake. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  fact  Is  that  collectively,  as  a  nation, 
we  have  made  a  mistake,  a  colossal  one.  In 
any  other  context  of  life,  when  a  mutake  has 
been  made — whether  by  a  person,  by  a  com- 
pany, or  by  a  nation — there  Is  only  one  thing 
to  do:  face  up  to  It.  No  amount  of  cover- 
up— rationalizing,  alibiing,  or  ducking  the 
facts— will  avoid  the  Inevitable  day  of  reck- 
oning: it  only  compounds  the  cost. 
.  •  »  •  * 

In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  time  the  share- 
holders of  America — the  people — begin  to 
call  for  an  end  to  the  squandering  of  Amer- 
ican blood,  morale  and  resources  on  vhai  Is 
in  essence  an  Asian  war  of  nationalism. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
been  to  Vietnam  as  often  as  any  other 
Member  of  Congress.  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  I  am  sure  of,  it  is  the  accuracy  of 
that  remark  with  regard  to  nationalism. 

Mr.  Limdborg  continues: 

Certainly  the  disillusionment  of  the  young 
over  our  whole  Vietnam  experience  has  weak- 
ened their  willingness  to  follow  adult  leader- 
ship In  anything. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  our  being  con- 
fronted by  a  real  military  threat — a  direct 
and  immediate  one — to  our  own  national  se- 
curity while  our  youth  are  In  this  mood. 

The  overriding  question  Is  this  one — "Does 
the  United  States  from  either  a  practical  or 
moral  viewpoint  have  either  the  right  or  the 
might  to  set  Itself  up  as  the  unilateral  po- 
liceman for  the  world?"  My  answer  to  that 
question  Is  that  such  a  position  is  morally 
Indefensible  and  practically  unstalnable. 
»  •  •  •  • 

This  has  been  an  Issue  that  has  left  our 
people  confused  and  bewildered,  with  no 
clear  sense  of  direction,  no  clear  sense  of 
national  purpose,  no  confidence  In  the  moral- 
ity of  such  national  directions  as  are  appar- 
ent. 

,  •  •  •  • 

We  must  remind  ourselves  that,  big  and 
powerful  as  we  are,  we  are  only  one  nation 
among  nxany. 

This  In  essence  Is  our  mistake  In  Vietnam. 
We  have  somehow  lost  the  vUlon  to  see  that 
economics — not  ideologies  and  not  military 
operations — Is  the  key  to  favorable  world 
development  In  the  latter  third  of  the  20th 
century.  There  Is  only  one  way  out  of  our 
current  dllenuna  and  that  Is  the  elimination 
of  war  m  Vietnam. 

Should  we  not  listen  also  to  the  words 
of  John  W.  Gardner,  one  of  the  great 
public  servants  of  our  time,  when  he 

says: 

While  each  of  us  pursues  his  selflsh  inter- 
est and  comforts  himself  by  blaming  others, 
the  nation  disintegrates.  I  use  the  phrase 
soberly.  The  nation  disintegrates  .  .  . 

Nothing  we  are  doing  to  help  or  harm  our 
friends  In  Southeast  Asia  can  compare  to 
what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves  as  a  nation. 
The  erosion  of  spirit  that  we  have  experi- 
enced is  beyond  calculation.  Weighed  against 
that  erosion,  any  geopoUtlcal  advantages  in 
the  war  must  seem  as  pltfuUy  small.  I  hasten 
to  add  my  own  view  that  Judged  in  the 
strictest  national  security  terms,  our  mvolve- 
ment  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  hopelessly  counter 
to  our  best  interests. 

Mr.  Gardner  later  observed: 
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toughest  battles  of  the  war  and  he  had  sur- 
vived It.  Hardened  and  Immunized  by  the 
experience,  Dumpert,  then  a  private,  vol- 
unteered to  accompany  a  corporal  and  a 
lance  corporal  on  a  routine  check  of  the 
front  lines.  He  had  been  In  Vietnam  for 
three  months.  That  was  the  day  he  was  hit. 
"As  we  headed  out  from  the  camp,"  Marke 
remembers.  "I  was  seated  up  front  by  the 
door,  the  lance  corporal  beside  me  and  the 
corporal  driving.  I  heard  a  crack,  a  sound 
Id  heard  a  lot  at  Khesanh.  Tfou  start  to 
sweat  when  that  happens  because  you  get 
so  you  can  tell  how  close  a  shell  Is.  I  could 
tell  it  was  one  of  those  six-foot  Russian- 
made  rockets  because  they  sound  like  a 
freight  train  crashing.  Just  when  I  took  a 
breath  ...  it  happened." 

Blasted  off  the  road.  Dumpert  was  thrown 
Into  colled  barbed  wire.  After  him  came  the 
truck,  rolling  over  him  and  grinding  him  Into 
the  barbed  wire.  The  pain  was  terrible.  He 
felt  a  sensation  of  white  heat,  like  a  light 
bulb  exploding  In  his  eyes.  His  neck  was  al- 
ready broken  but  In  some  miraculous  way 
he  remained  conscious. 

Luckily  the  truck  was  not  far  from  the 
camp  when  It  was  hit,  so  help  soon  arrived. 
Dragged  out  and  freed  from  the  tangle  of 
barbed  wire.  Dumpert  was  rushed  to  a 
nearby  field  hospital  and  Immobilized  with 
sandbags  on  each  side  of  his  head.  A  Mede- 
vac  helicopter  removed  him  to  a  hospital 
ship  that  was  cruising  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  The  whole  epUode,  from  Injury  to  hos- 
pital ship,  had  taken  only  75  minutes.  Four 
days  later,  Medevac  surgeons  operated  to 
fuse  Dumpert's  broken  neck  back  In  place. 
Then  they  told  him:  he  would  survive  but 
he  would  be  paralyzed  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  from  the  neck  downwards. 

After  surgery  on  the  medical  ship.  Marke 
was  flown  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospi- 
tal. There  they  helped  him  to  learn  how  to 
breathe  all  over  again,  and  he  began  physi- 
cal therapy.  "They  did  a  great  Job."  Marke 
says.  "The  volunteers  and  the  USO  people 
were  terrific.  Even  among  the  in-service 
corpsmen  there's  discipline.  If  you  dont  get 
attended  to  by  one  of  these  corpsmen,  a 
complaint  might  Just  mean  somebody's 
weekend  pass." 

In  September  of  1968.  the  time  came  for 
transfer  to  a  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital. For  Dumpert,  as  for  other  wounded. 
It  meant  that  his  condition  had  been  Im- 
proved and  stablllaed  to  the  point  where 
extended  care  could  begin.  But.  as  it  turned 
out.  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital  was  nothing  to 
look  forward  to. 

"The  day  they  moved  me  into  that  gloomy 
3-C  ward.  I  knew  I  was  back  at  the  battle- 
field," Dumpert  says.  "It  was  the  misery  of 
Khesanh  all  over  again.  I  spent  over  a  month 
and  a  half  in  an  8x21-foot  bunker  in  Khe- 
sanh. I  remember  the  smell  of  four  other 
guys  plus  myself,  when  we  h.'id  to  use  water 
to  drink,  not  to  wash  with,  when  we  lived 
with  garbage  rather  than  dump  it  and  get 
hit  by  a  sniper.  But  at  least  in  Khesanh,  you 
could  joke  and  be  Itghthearted.  Death  was 
around  you  but  there  was  still  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  out.  Here  In  this  ward,  liv- 
ing with  the  misery  of  six  neglected  guy« 
who  can't  wash  themselves,  can't  even  get 
a  glass  of  water  for  themselves,  who  are  left 
unattended  for  hours  .  .  .  It's  sickening. 

"Nobody  should  have  to  live  In  these  con- 
ditions." Dumpert  insists.  "We're  all  hooked 
up  to  urine  bags,  and  without  enough  at- 
tendants to  empty  them,  they  spill  over  the 
floor.  It  smells  and  cakes  something  awful. 
The  aides  don't  commit  themselves  whole- 
heartedly, but  with  what  they  earn  a  year 
why  should  they?  I've  laid  In  bed  on  one 
side  from  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m..  without  getting 
moved  or  washed.  When  and  If  you  do  get 
a  shower,  you  come  back  and  you're  put  Into 
a  bed  on  the  same  sweaty  sheets  you  started 
with.  It's  like  you\e  l)een  put  in  jail,  or 
you^e  been  punished  for  something." 


The  rats  were  worst.  "I  had  been  sleeping 
on  my  stomach."  Dumpert  recalls.  "It  wasn't 
11  o'clock,  but  I  had  closed  by  eyes.  I  sud- 
denly awoke  to  find  a  rat  on  my  band.  I  cant 
move  my  hand,  so  I  tried  to  Jerk  my  shoul- 
ders. I  screamed  and  the  rat  jumped  slowly 
off  my  bed.  When  the  aide  arrived,  I  told 
him.  He  said,  'Aw,  you  must  be  drunk.'  No- 
body has  done  anything  to  this  day,  so  some 
of  the  amputees  who  are  not  totally  disabled 
have  taken  to  setting  traps,  to  protect  us. 
If  you're  a  nervous-system  Injury  you  cant 
feel  anything,  and  you  couldl  get  bitten  in 
the  night  and  not  know  it." 

E^scape  from  his  predicament  seems  alto- 
gether Impossible.  Dumpert  hopes  to  finish 
high  school  and  has  a  dream  of  becoming  a 
lawyer,  despite  his  disability.  But  his  will  to 
struggle  has  been  seriously  Impaired  by  ne- 
glect and  frustration. 

"I  feel  that  the  way  we  Vietnam  veterans 
are  being  treated,"  he  says,  "Is  abnormal.  I 
regret  having  to  say  this,  but  now  I  have 
nothing  but  disgust  for  my  country.  I  used 
to  hate  the  guys  who  ran  off  to  Canada  to 
avoid  the  draft.  Now  I  don't  hate  them.  I 
don't  like  them,  but  I  respect  them  for 
what  they  did.  If  I  had  known  what  I  know 
now,  I  would  never  have  enlisted.  I  don't 
mean  just  my  injury,  but  the  Insensitivlty 
and  lack  of  care.  They  would  have  had  to 
drag  me  into  the  service  kicltlng.  It  makes 
me  wonder  about  Vietnam — about  whether 
the  people  I  saw  die,  and  people  like  me  who 
are   half   dead,   fought   for   nothing." 

From  Vietnam  to  a  VA  Hospftai.  Assignment 
TO  Neglect 

Besides  the  dead,  there  are  the  wounded: 
275,000  of  them  to  date.  A  man  hit  in  Viet- 
nam has  twice  as  good  a  chance  of  surviving 
as  he  did  In  Korea  and  World  War  II— hell- 
copter  teams  evacuate  the  wounded  faster, 
often  within  minutes,  support  hosplUls  per- 
form miraculous  repairs  on  Injuries  that 
tend  to  be  more  devastating  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  having  been  saved  by  the  best  field 
medicine  in  history  and  given  initial  treat- 
ment in  first-rate  military  facilities,  one  out 
of  every  seven  U.S.  servicemen  wounded  in 
Vietnam  is  fated  to  pass  into  the  bleak 
backwaters  of  our  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals. 

With  166  separate  Institutions,  the  VA 
hospital  system  Is  the  biggest  in  the  world. 
The  800.000  patients  it  treats  in  a  year, 
mainly  men  wounded  in  earlier  wars,  range 
from  cardiac  to  psychiatric  cases.  It  Is  dis- 
gracefully understaffed,  with  standards  far 
below  those  of  an  average  corrmiunlty  hos- 
pital. Many  wards  remain  closed  for  want  of 
personnel  and  the  rest  are  strained  with 
overcrowding.  Facilities  for  long-term  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation,  indispensable  for 
the  kind  of  paralytic  Injuries  especially  com- 
mon In  this  war  of  land  mines  and  booby 
traps,  are  generally  Inferior.  At  Miami's  VA 
hospital,  while  sophisticated  new  equipment 
sits  idle  for  lack  of  trained  personnel, 
patients  may  wait  hours  for  needed  blood 
transfusions.  At  the  VA's  showplace  hospital 
m  Washington.  D.C.  a  single  registered  nurse 
may  minister  to  as  many  as  80  patients 
at  a  time.  At  the  Wadsworth  VA  Hospital  In 
Los  Angeles,  doctors  who  work  there  de- 
scribe ward  conditions  as  "medieval"  and 
"filthy." 

Veterans  Administration  Director  Donald 
E.  Johnson  insists  publicly  that  veterans  re- 
ceive "care  second  to  none."  The  evidence 
is  overwhelmingly  against  him.  A  five-month 
Inquiry  by  a  Senate  subcommittee  chaired 
by  California's  Alan  Cranston  has  docu- 
mented gross  Inadequacies  and  laid  the  main 
blame  directly  on  a  series  of  cutbacks  In  the 
VA  medical  budget.  This  sum  presently 
amounts  to  roughly  $1.6  billion  a  year,  some- 
what less  than  the  cost  of  one  month's  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam.  Additional  appropriations 
of  •122  million  for  next  year  await  probable 
congressional  approval  and  could  help  ease 
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the  Immediate  crisis.  But  within  the  next 
12  months  16,000  more  men  from  Vietnam 
are  expected  to  come  under  the  Veterans 
Administration's  care. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  S"OiIINGTON.  I  had  said  I  would 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Then, 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  the  very  thoughtful  and 
hard-hitting  address  he  has  made  this 
morning.  I  must  say  that  he  has  taken  all 
of  the  arguments  and  reduced  them  to  a 
succinct  statement  of  his  position. 

What  it  comes  down  to,  as  he  has  em- 
phasized, is  that  it  is  this  war  that  hurts 
the  United  States,  hurts  us  abroad  and 
hurts  us  at  home;  and  the  crisis  that  has 
come  to  this  country  is  the  result  of  our 
Interminable  involvement  in  this  war 
which  offers  no  conclusive  results,  and 
tears  apart  the  fabric  or  our  own  society. 

There  are  limits  to  what  a  democratic 
country  can  do  when  it  comes  to  war; 
it  cannot  persist  indefinitely  in  a  war 
that  can  neither  be  stopped  nor  won;  it 
cannot  keep  forcing  young  people  to  fight 
when  so  many  of  them  believe  the  war  to 
be  wrongful,  without  sowing  the  seeds  of 
sedition  in  our  own  land. 

That  is  what  is  happening  to  us  now 
and  it  has  a  far  greater  bearing  on  the 
future  of  the  Republic  than  anything 
that  is  now  or  ever  has  been  at  stake  for 
us  in  Indochina. 

I  think  of  all  the  arguments  that  have 
been  voiced  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  most  incredible  was  that  taken 
to  the  press  galleries  a  few  days  ago, 
when  the  two  commanders  of  the  largest 
veterans  organizations  of  the  country 
condemned  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment in  terms  that  impugned  their 
patriotism  and  alleged  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  greeted  with  joy  and  jubi- 
lation in  Moscow  and  Peking.  The  facts 
are  just  the  opposite.  It  is  the  Cambodian 
operation  itself,  not  this  amendment, 
that  has  brought  joy  to  Peking. 

A  distinguished  commentator,  Mr. 
Stanley  Karnow,  wrote  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Monday,  May  11,  1970, 
that  the  Chinese  Government  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  the  decision  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  enter  Cambodia.  The  political 
repercussions  pose  a  far  larger  danger  to 
the  United  States  in  the  long  run,  a  much 
greater  potential  threat  to  American  se- 
curity, than  anything  that  is  involved  In 
the  present  war  In  Vietnam. 

For  example,  there  is  evidence  that 
China  and  Russia  are  laying  their  quar- 
rel aside,  a  quarrel  that  had  split  the 
Communist  world  Into  two  warring 
camps.  What  a  price  to  pay.  Next,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  Chinese,  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  are  reestablishing  their 
leadership  over  the  Communist  move- 
ment In  Asia.  Of  course,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Chinese  leadership  has  been 
by  far  the  more  aggressive  in  the  com- 
petition between  Peking  and  Moscow. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  has 
brought  back  into  balance  the  question 
which  faces  us.  It  would  be  in  line  with 
his  remarks  If  the  article  by  Mr.  Karnow, 
to  which  I  referred,  entitled  "Nixon's  Ex- 
pansion of  the  War  Seems  To  E>elight 


Chinese,"  might  appear  here  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Expansion  of  the   War   Seems  To 

Delight  Chinese 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

HoNO  KoNo,  China. — Experts  here  have 
finally  figured  out  Mao  Tse-tung's  where- 
abouts during  his  recent  long  absence  from 
public  view.  He  was  secretly  ensconced  In  the 
White  House,  advising  President  Nixon  to 
send  American  troops  Into  Cambodia. 

The  clrctinxstantlal  evidence  to  supprart 
that  intelligence  is  reflected  In  the  fact  that 
nobody  has  been  displaying  greater  delight 
at  the  widening  war  in  Indochina  than  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

Mao  and  his  associates  are  not  crazy.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  tough,  shrewd  and, 
despite  their  apparent  adherence  to  rigid 
doctrines,  extraordinarily  flexible. 

Most  of  all,  they  are  patient  enough  to 
have  played  a  cautious  waiting  game  in  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  accommodate 
them  by  stumbling  into  Camobdla. 

For  the  conflict  now  spreading  throughout 
the  Indochlnese  peninsula  serves  their  cause 
In  several  ways.  And,  barring  the  unlikely 
prospect  of  Its  spUling  over  into  China  itself, 
this  welcome  development  Is  costing  them 
next  to  nothing. 

In  terms  of  their  own  strategic  ambitions, 
the  Chinese  have  three  Inter-related  objec- 
tives in  Southeast  Asia. 

First  and  foremost,  they  want  to  oust 
American  military  power,  partly  because  they 
are  concerned  with  their  security  and  partly 
because  a  U.S.  presence  thwarts  their  other 
alms  in  the  area. 

Second,  they  want  to  curb  the  Influence  In 
the  region  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  they 
also  see  as  a  potential  military  threat  as  well 
as  an  ideological  rival. 

Third,  they  want  a  future  Southeast  Asia 
composed  of  frail  states  that  pose  no  chal- 
lenge to  Chinese  hegemony  but,  as  in  cen- 
turies past,  pay  tribute  to  the  rule  of  the 
"Middle  Kingdom"  in  Peking. 

The  American  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
they  perceive  with  obvious  pleasure,  has 
bogged  down  the  United  States  in  a  situation 
it  cannot  win  and  refuses  to  lose.  Therefore, 
they  calculate,  an  extension  of  the  conflict 
will  only  drain  U.S.  resources  further. 

Besides  stirring  dissent  in  the  United 
States  and  thus  fulfllling  their  dogma  that 
the  "masses"  Inevitably  rise  against  their 
"fascist  masters"  the  Indochina  mess  also 
appears  to  the  Chinese  to  be  an  opportunity 
to  "Isolate"  America  internationally. 

By  no  coincidence,  consequently,  they  have 
Invited  a  French  cabinet  minister  to  visit 
China  this  summer  for  the  first  time  since 
Prance  recognized  Peking  in  1954.  Moreover, 
they  are  improving  their  ties  with  Britain 
and  Yugoslavia,  and  progressing  toward  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Canada  and  Italy. 

In  the  meantime.  Just  as  Mao  wished,  the 
specter  of  a  bigger  Indochina  war  is  weaken- 
ing the  Soviet  position  in  the  area  as  the  Rus- 
sians waver  between  trying  to  promote  the 
moderation  they  really  prefer  and  backing 
Communist  escalation  In  order  to  assert  their 
revolutionary  credentials. 

One  sign  of  Soviet  confusion  has  been  ap- 
parent In  the  Kremlin's  delay  in  recognizing 
Prince  Sihanouk's  Peking  sponsored  govern- 
ment-ln-exUe.  As  a  result,  Moscow  has  clear- 
ly lost  ground  to  the  Chinese  In  Hanoi. 

Meanwhile,  with  no  Indication  from  Wash- 
ington that  they  can  expect  to  gain  anything 
from  25  years  of  struggle,  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  settling  down  to  "protracted 
war.'' 

Again,  this  suits  Peking's  long-range 
dreams,  since  it  augurs  an  exhausted  Viet- 
nam that  the  Chinese  are  convinced  they 
can  eventually  dominate. 


In  an  unusually  candid  talk  with  an 
American  some  time  ago.  a  Hanoi  official 
stress  this  point.  "You  think  you  are  block- 
ing China  by  fighting  us,"  he  said,  "but  in 
fact,  you  are  destroying  a  barrier  to  Chinese 
expansion  in  Southeast  Asia  If  you  destroy 
us." 

Mao  himself  emphasized  a  similar  point 
when,  a  few  years  back,  a  Japanese  visitor 
to  Peking  apologized  to  him  for  Japan's  ag- 
gression  against   China  in  the   1030s. 

"The  Japanese  Invasion  inspired  the  Chi- 
nese people  to  rise  and  fight,"  Mao  reported- 
ly told  his  visitor.  "Our  army  grew  by  a  mU- 
lion  men,  and  our  support  grew  to  include 
one  hundred  million  p>eople. 

"So,  instead  of  your  ap>ologlzlng  to  me. 
perhaps  I  should  thank  you." 

It  would  be  tragic  if  Mao  repeated  those 
same  lines  to  an  American  visitor  in  Peking 
years  hence.  The  way  things  are  going,  that 
possibility  Is  not  inconceivable. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  kind  and  generous  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  thoughts  I  have  ex- 
pressed this  morning.  In  effect,  I  am  fol- 
lowing his  leadership  in  this  matter, 
along  with  that  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Cooper)  and  also,  as  coendorsers  of  the 
amendment,  the  able  majority  leader, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  also  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  could  go  into  more  military  detail 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  more  diplomatic  detail  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, or  more  economic  detail  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  Just  what  this  war  is 
doing  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

My  talk  this  morning,  however,  was  to 
present  In  the  main  what  I  believe  this 
war  is  doing  to  the  faith  of  America  in 
Itself,  and  to  the  moral  fiber  of  its  people. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  with  whom  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  am  also  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Church -Cooper  amend- 
ment. I  was  especially  taken  by  a  par- 
ticular phrase  the  Senator  used  in  the 
speech,  the  phrase,  "the  best  way  to  sup- 
port them  would  be  to  bring  them  home, 
imder  a  phased  and  orderly  withdrawal 
plan." 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
tlols  is  not  his  feeling  in  response  to  the 
thought  uttered  by  so  many  that  all  ad- 
vocates of  withdrawal  mean  that  in  some 
precipitate,  disgraceful,  and  heedless 
manner,  without  any  regard  for  security, 
about  which  the  Senator  knows  a  great 
deal.  We  send  ships  up  to  the  piers,  put 
the  men  aboard,  and  take  them  out.  In 
the  first  place,  this  just  could  not  be 
done. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  does  not  feel  that  by  using  that 
phrase,  "a  phased  and  orderly  with- 
drawal," he  is  really  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  back  to  the  one  stance  he  took 
which  did  give  some  small  measure  of 
reassurance  to  many  in  the  country  and 
resulted  in  a  kind  of  uneasy  truce  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  and  those  who  did  not.  That 
truce  has  now,  in  a  sense,  been  shat- 
tered, with  a  tremendous  strain  upon  the 
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social  structure  of  our  couni  ry  by  those 

whose  suspicion  has  been  ajroused  that 

there  is  not  going  to  be  any 

orderly  withdrawal,  even  on 

dents  timetable.  And.  one  of 

things  the  President  could  di  is  decisive 

ly  to  terminate  the  Cambodia  operation 

and  to  give  the  country,  by  deeds  and 

words,  reassurance  that,  at  feast,  he  was 

going  back  to  his  original  pl^n  of  phased 

and  orderly  withdrawal.  Th 

earlier  speeches  in  this  vein 

the  national  tensions  over  " 

fore  the  latest  Cambodia  s 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  th 
Senator.  Of  course  he  is  rigl 
I  changed  my  position  pu 
war  as  the  record  will  show 
1967 — October,   to  be   exac 
more  trip  to  Vietnam.   I 
vinced  that  the  price  we  wer 
to  pay  was  not  worth  the  cj 
fore,   I   was    glad   when   ti 
announced  a  policy  of  orderly  deescala- 
tion  and  withdrawal. 

I  was  glad  that  he  feltJ  during  the 
campaign,  it  would  be  posible  to  solve, 
within  a  reasonable  time,!  this  cancer 
on  the  world's  future  which  could  be 
summed  up  In  the  word  •Vietnam." 

What  worries  me  today  about  this  lat- 
est sitiiation  Is  the  secrecy  involved,  also 
that  it  looked  like,  at  least  to  the  unin- 
formed, of  which  I  am  one  a  change  in 
direction.  I  have  been  a  mfember  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Service  Corimittee  since 
the  first  day  I  came  to  the  Congress,  and 
for  a  decade  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Subcommit- 
tee, and  for  close  to  a  decade  of  the  For 
eign  Relations  Committee 
the  Senate,  without  rese 
knew  nothing  about  the  at 
bodia  until  our  troops  were 

Yesterday  the  able  and Jdlstinguished 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  he 
stated  that  details  had  befcn  given  him 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
months  ago  as  a  reason  fojr  this  adven- 
ture. Invasion — whatever  I  the  word 
would  be — with  respect  to  Cambodia. 

I  have  great  respect  for  jthe  SecreUry 
as  a  public  servant  and  a  [former  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  but  kill  say  that 
none  of  that  information  jever  came  to 
the  committees  on  which  I  sit,  includ- 
ing the  committee  supposed  to  super- 
vise the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I 
do  believe  the  growing  teiidency  toward 
secrecy  in  government — fcicidentally  I 
am  writing  an  article  abo»t  that  now — 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  dahger  of  all  to 
the  survivsd  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  very  (  ratef ul  to  the 
Senator  for  his  sUtement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thnnk  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  ]»resident,  will 
the  Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  an  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  Joinjin  the  general 
commendation  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri in  this  excellent,  thoughtful,  and 
convincing  statement.  I  am  particularly 
Impressed  because  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  Symington),  who  is  a  former 
Secretory  of  the  Air  Force— the  first 
Secretory  of  the  Air  Porc^ — has  been  an 


18-year  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  note  on  page  3  of  his  stote- 
ment: 


3d  I  say  to 
ation,  that  I 
ack  on  Cam- 
I  in  that  land. 


Where  Is  the  profit  In  a  statement  made 
to  me  recently  by  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
Generals.  "The  better  younger  officers  are 
completely  disillusioned?  Many  have  already 
resigned,  and  many  more  plan  to  resign. 

That  is  the  first  time  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation has  been  called  so  authoritotively 
and  forcefully  to  my  attention.  This  is 
impressive,  and  depressing.  These  young 
officers  have  been  identified  in  the  public 
mind  as  those  who  have  been  "gung  ho" 
and  all  out  in  favor  of  military  action 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  as  those  who  have 
felt  that  the  action  was  militorlly  sound. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  raises 
a  most  Interesting  and  significant  ques- 
tion in  that  regard.  It  follows  the  stote- 
ment  that  he  makes  that  the  Cambodian 
action  was  a  political  action,  very  largely 
or  at  least  based  upon  a  political  develop- 
ment, and  not  based  strictly  on  military 
considerations.  So  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  that  Informa- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question  in 
connection  with  his  observation  on  the 
economic  effects.  He  points  out  that  this 
is  the  first  time  in  our  history  when  we 
have  had  record  high  Interest  rates, 
growing  unemployment,  and  rising  Infla- 
tion simultaneously,  and  he  says  this  Is 
the  result  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  im- 
plication being  that  any  prolongation  or 
extension  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  going 
to  aggravate  our  economic  situation.  Is 
that  the  Senator's  conviction? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  thank  my  able  colleague 
from  Wlscorvsln.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee he  has  chaired,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body In  this  country  has  done  more  to 
help  the  load  of  the  American  toxpayers. 
through  his  wise  and  courageous  han- 
dling of  that  committee.  Much  of  what 
I  feel  about  the  economic  problems  now 
facing  this  Nation  Is  a  result  of  having 
worked  with  him,  and  for  him  on  that 
committee. 

I  quoted  someone  who  knows  probably 
as  much  as  he  does,  and  far  more  than 
I  do.  about  the  economic  situation  when 
I  quoted  Louis  Lundborg,  head  of  the 
world's  largest  bank.  It  was  he  who 
brought  up  the  figures  to  show  how  seri- 
ous this  situation  was  getting  from  the 
stondpolnt  of  our  economic  survival,  let 
alone  our  economic  prosperity. 

In  this  cormection  he  made  two  broad 
presentotions,  the  first  as  president  of  the 
bank,  the  second  as  an  individual  citizen. 
The  basis  of  the  first  one  presented 
showed  among  other  things  the  fallacy 
in  the  Marxian  prediction  about  capital- 
ism needing  war  to  maintain  profits.  Ex- 
actly the  opposite  has  been  going  on  with 
respect  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
Stotes  today. 

In  further  development  of  his  think- 
ing, I  remember  one  figure  he  gave  which 
was  quite  stortllng.  In  the  4  years  prior 
to  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  1965,  the 
profits  of  the  corporations  of  the  United 
Stotes  increased  71  percent.  In  the  4 
years  since  the  escalation  of  the  war, 
profits  have  Increased  but  9  percent.  I 
might  add  that,  while  I  do  not  know  what 


the  figure  is  going  to  be  this  year— the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  know  that 
better  than  I— based  on  earnings  state- 
ments I  have  seen  thus  far,  that  figure 
may  be  considerably  lower.  If  not  elim- 
inated. 

I  do  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  just  one  further  question,  on 
page  4  the  Senator  asks  the  question 
about  the  United  States  having  a  prac- 
tical or  moral  right  to  set  itself  up  as 
the  unilateral  policeman  for  the  world. 

I  think  this  is  a  question  we  ought  to 
psk  and  consider  in  depth  because,  on  so 
many  of  these  Issues,  we  find  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  everyone  agrees.  We  all 
want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam:  we  all  want 
to  get  out  as  rapidly  as  we  can;  it  is  a 
matter  of  tocUcal  judgment,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  Stotes  indicated  that.  If  we 
got  out  of  Vietnam  too  precipitously,  we 
would  be  through  as  a  peacekeeper  In 

Asia.  .  ^.^     ^.  . 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  hits  this 
point  raised  by  the  President  directly 
and  explicitly  when  he  says: 

My  answer  to  that  question  Is  that  such  a 
position  Is  morally  Indefensible  and  prac- 
tically unsustainable. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  be  the 
policeman  for  the  worid.  It  is  not  our 
moral  obligation,  we  will  fail  if  we  try 
lo  do  It  and  It  is  an  Intolerably  expensive 
project  in  terms  of  life  and  treasure.  Is 
this  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri?  ^    ^. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  gives  me 
credit  for  a  stotement  that  I  would  have 
made,  and  perhaps  have  made  in  almost 
comparable  language;  but  it  was  actually 
made  by  the  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America.  ^       , 

I  do  believe  he  Is  right.  What  worries 
me  as  much  about  Vietnam  as  anything 
else  is  not  only  the  nature  of  our  commit- 
ment there,  but  the  degree,  because  I  am 
not  happy  about  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  perhaps  most  worried 
about  possible  future  developments  in 
Europe.  ,, 

I  know  how  much,  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  Korea,  American  troops  mean  to 
the  people  of  those  countries;  and  the 
giganUc  cost  of  these  military  efforts  be- 
yond the  cost  of  Vietnam. 

We  are  spending  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion a  day  in  our  various  current  foreign 
mllltory  operations.  We  have  384  major 
bases  abroad,  and  over  3,000  minor  in- 
stallations. We  have  commitments  that 
are  almost  incredible  in  size  and  scope. 
I  heard  the  other  day  that,  in  a  country 
in  which  I  did  not  know  we  had  more 
than  10  Americans,  we  actually  have 
more  than  3,000. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  people  of  the 
world  as  well  as  this  Nation  art  begin- 
ning to  question  Just  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  points  out  was 
on  the  mind  of  the  president  of  the  Bank 
of  America:  Do  we  have,  from  either  a 
practical  or  a  normal  viewpoint,  the  right 
to  be  the  policeman  for  the  world? 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows,  I 
am  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  that, 
storting  a  year  ago  last  February  has 
been  looking  into   these  commitments; 
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and  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  most, 
if  not  all.  of  the  commitments  were  made 
prior  to  this  administration.  What 
amazes  me,  especially  because  of  my 
other  committee  assignments,  is  the 
secrecy  under  which  these  arrangements, 
agreements,  actually  commitments  were 
made. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
at  the  same  time  we  were  deescalating 
in  the  open  a  war  in  Vietnam,  we  were 
escalating  secretly  a  war  in  Laos.  Now 
we  go  into  a  third  country,  and  we  have 
also  storted,  at  least  periodically,  again 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam. 

What  we  are  really  doing  today,  in 
effect,  is  fighting  not  in  one  country,  but 
in  all  the  four  countries  which  originally 
constituted  the  French  colonial  province 
of  Indochina.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
morally  right  is  for  each  of  us  to  decide 
for  himself. 

I  worry  when  I  see  pictures  like  one 
on  television,  a  fine  looking  young  Amer- 
ican OI  with  a  child  apparently  dead, 
who  said,  "I  have  seen  worse,  but  I  don't 
like  to  see  the  kids  get  it." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  re- 
ferred to  some  Inscriptions  that  some  TV 
cameramen  had  picked  up  on  the  helmets 
of  some  of  our  troops  going  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

Does  he  know  how  many  troops  were 
Involved  In  that? 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  How  many  were 
involved  in  what? 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  many  troops  were 
involved  in  the  helmet  incident. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  it  was  not  on 
television,  rather  reported  under  a  byline 
by  a  reporter  who  stated  there  were 
many  others  like  it  and  gave  this  one 
particular  quototlon,  which  I  thought 
particularly  unfortunate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Surely  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  had  heard  that  same  phrase 
before.  That  is  not  a  new  phrase.  That 
Is  a  phrase  that  was  kicking  around  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  saw  that  phrase  written  in  various 
places,  both  in  the  United  Stotes  and 
outside  of  the  United  Stotes,  during 
World  War  n. 

But  the  question  I  am  really  trying  to 
get  at  is,  how  many 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  It  Is  an  interesting 
phrase.  No  doubt,  that  is  why  the  youn^ 
man  remembered  it.  I  do  not  remember 
the  phrase  before. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  in  a  military  estoblish- 
ment — and  I  am  sure  no  one  knows  this 
better  than  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force — ^you  are  always  going  to  find 
a  certain  number  of  people  with  certain 
viewpointo.  and  I  think  it  would  be  doing 
a  disservice  to  the  several  thousands  of 
our  own  groimd  forces  who  went  into  the 
Cambodian  sanctuary  operation  to  sug- 
gest that,  because  a  few  men  had  these 
inscriptions  on  their  helmets,  they  were 
representative,  at  all,  of  the  attitude  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  thousands  who 
went  into  the  Cambodian  (H^eratton.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senatco'  would  not 


suggest  that  this  was  a  representotlve 
viewpoint,  any  more  than  the  typical  OI 
gripe  that  we  all  heard  about  In  World 
War  n  was  representative  of  the  true 
feelings  of  most  of  the  men  who  partic- 
ipated in  those  wars. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WeU,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  fully  respect  the  position  token 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
I  too  have  had  some  experience  in  sev- 
eral wars  that  involved  this  country ;  and 
was  in  Great  Britoin  during  the  blitz  and 
the  Battle  of  Britain. 

Based  on  trips  to  Vietnam — and  I  have 
been  all  over  Vietnam,  Mr.  President, 
including  an  armed  chopper  to  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  at  such  Green  Beret  spe- 
cial force  camps  as  Due  Co  and  Plei  Me, 
and  I  think  I  know  the  feeling  of  soldiers 
in  these  campaigns.  I  have  had  major 
generals  in  Saigon  tell  me  that  they 
wotild  not  continue  in  a  war  conducted 
In  this  way;  and  then  prove  it  by  resign- 
ing from  the  services  and  giving  up  their 
careers.  . 

I  have  had  pe<HJle  on  carriers  protest 
bitterly  about  the  fact  the  rules  of  this 
war  were  being  handled  by  the  Stote 
D^mrtment  and  not  by  the  militory 
services. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa  that  when  I  talked  about  a  great 
general — and  there  never  was  a  greater — 
that  was  not  my  quototlon.  What  was 
said  about  morale  in  the  militory  services 
is  what  he  said,  and  there  is  no  man  with 
a  finer  battle  record  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator recounted  a  number  of  places  that 
he  visited  In  South  Vietnam,  and  he 
knows  that  I  visited  the  same  places,  and 
possibly  talked  to  many  of  the  same 
people. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  did. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well.  I  did,  and  that 
goes  back  to  January  1966.  I  think  the 
Senator  was  over  there  earlier  than  that. 

Nevertheless,  I,  too,  have  talked  with 
those  people.  When  the  Senator  talks 
about  the  morale  of  our  fighting  troops. 
I  have  picked  up  the  same  morale  re- 
action in  talking  with  some  people  that 
he  probably  tolked  with,  including  those 
on  aircraft  carriers. 

Mr.  SYMLNGTON.  Let  me  assure  my 
able  colleague  that  I  think  the  morale 
and  the  fighting  capacity  and  the  quality 
of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  is  as 
fine  as  It  has  ever  been  in  our  history. 

I  was  talking  about  what  a  general 
was  sajdng  in  Washington.  I  have  heard 
protests  about  the  way  the  war  is  being 
conducted.  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
people  say.  "If  we're  going  to  fight  this 
war.  why  dont  we  fight  it  to  win?" 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  about 
whether  or  not  the  Americans  have  high 
morale,  because  the  American  fighting 
man  is  the  finest  in  the  world  today;  and 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  be  is  being 
called  upon  by  his  superiors  to  do  things 
which  in  his  heart  and  mind  he  thinks 
wnuig.  That  is  what  they  have  said  to 
me.  I  can  give  illustration  after  illustra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
appreciates  that,  and  he  certainly  was 
not  Intimating  that  the  Senator  from 


Missouri  would  have  any  other  idea  than 
that. 

The  one  point  I  must  emphasize  is 
that  I  do  think  that  while  it  is  sensa- 
tional from  a  press  stondpolnt  for  some- 
body to  get  out  there  and  see  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  helmets  of  a  few  men  who 
say  something  to  the  effect  that  they 
think  that  going  into  Cambodia  to  clean 
out  the  sanctuaries  is  not  good  and  that 
they  do  not  support  it,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple leading  them  are  misled,  we  ought  to 
take  into  account  that  most  of  the  thou- 
sands who  do  this  do  not  go  around  with 
that  attitude.  That  attitude  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Armed  Forces  today.  I 
am  mainly  Interested  In  the  viewpoint 
of  the  thousands  doing  their  Job,  who 
are  not  going  around  slurring  the  lead- 
ership. That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
bring  out. 

The  Senator  spoke  about  younger  offi- 
cers and  how  some  of  them  are  leaving. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  talked  with 
a  great  many  younger  officers  who  have 
that  attitude,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  tell  the  Senate  why  they  feel  this 
way.  The  Senator  has  already  alluded  to 
one  reason — he  knows,  because  he  has 
tolked  with — which  is  the  way  tiie  war 
was  conducted  for  over  4  years,  tjring  one 
hand  behind  the  backs  of  our  men. 

I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
many  times  that  if  we  were  going  to  send 
men  over  there  and  because  of  certoin 
factors  we  were  going  to  tie  one  hand  be- 
hind their  backs,  they  should  not  have 
been  sent  ovw  there  in  the  first  place.  I 
think  that  this  imderlies  one  of  the  great 
reasons  for  the  drop  in  morale  among 
the  junior  officers.  They  see  the  military 
demeaned.  They  read  about  certain 
things  relating  to  the  military,  some  of 
which  are  said  aa.  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
and  they  begin  to  think  they  are  second- 
rate  citizens.  It  is  not  a  case  of  their  not 
having  a  high  regard  for  our  country. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  their  wanting  to  back 
out  of  Vietnam.  But  it  is  a  case  oi  their 
bearing  a  great  amount  of  unfair  attack 
because  they  are  carrying  out  their  or- 
ders to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  final  point 
to  my  colleague  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. Perhaps  I  ought  to  precede  that 
by  a  question.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  escalation  in  Laos.  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  whether  he  could  tell  us  why  he 
referred  to  it  as  an  escalation  in  Laos. 
What  does  he  mean  by  that?  The  rea- 
saa  1  ask  this  is  that,  like  most  of  us 
here.  I  have  followed  the  Laotian  situa- 
tion for  a  long  time.  I  know  that  certain 
stotements  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  Laos.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  use  of  the  term  "escalation  of 
the  war  in  Laos,"  because,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, what  we  have  been  doing  in  Laos 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long,  long  time. 
I  am  wondering  what  basis  the  Senator 
has  for  referring  to  it  as  an  escalation. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  Presld«it,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  our  subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  Laos  for  many 
weeks.  We  completed  those  hearings  in 
October.  Then  we  had  a  running  discus- 
sion wiUi  the  Stote  Department  as  to 
what  should  or  should  not  be  made  a 
part  of  the  public  record.  Finally.  In 
April,  we  reached  an  agreement  as  to 
what  should  be  published.  There  was 
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considerable  discussion — it  s  fair  to  say 
"resistAnce" — as  to  what  should  be  pub- 
lished, on  the  part  of  the  S  Ute  Depart- 
ment. But  we  finally  arri\'pd  at  agree- 
ment. 

One  example  of  escalation :  In  1969.  as 
against  196«,  in  some  monti  is  in  1969  we 
increased  the  air  strikes  against  north- 
ern Laos  100  percent.  That]  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Ho  Chi  Minli  trails.  This 
was  northern  Laos,  closer  vp  Red  China 
than  to  said  trials.  In  oth«r  months  in 
1969.  as  against  1968.  we  increased  those 
strikes  200  percent.  I 

That  is  why  I  felt  justifial  in  present- 
ing there  was  an  escalation  of  the 
secret  war  going  on  in  Laos,  i 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciake  the  Sena- 
tor's response.  Of  course,  ijdo  not  know 
what  the  100  percent  or  2(|0  percent  Is, 
and  I  am  not  asking  Uie  Senator  to  re- 
veal the  numbers. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wai^ted  to  reveal 
them,  but  the  State  Department  would 
not  agree  to  more  than  percentages.  It 
was  plenty.  I 

Mr.  MTT.I.KR.  The  Senator  knows  that 
when  some  people  hear  talk  about  esca- 
lation in  Laos  they  are  thinking  of  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wafe  not  think- 
ing of  anything  else. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happMthat  this  has 
been  brought  out.  We  are  ^dking  about 
bombing  attacks  over  Laosi  which  have 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  The  shift 
of  some  of  these  attacks  \n\o  the  north- 
em  part  of  Laos  is  the  basis  for  his 
term  "escalation  in  Laos. " 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wap  in  Laos  in 
1966  and  in  1967.  We  w^  attacking, 
secretly,  in  northern  Laos  'during  those 
years.  To  the  best  of  my  kn(jwledge.  none 
of  us  here  knew  that.  Nobpdy  was  told 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  on 
any  other  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  cannot  pursue  this  further 
becauM  of  classification. 

Mr.  MTT.I.KR.  The  Senator  means  air 
attacks. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  may  I  say,  to  wind 
up  this  part  of  the  discuseion,  that  bo 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  beei}  pretty  gen- 
erally known  that  air  atta4)ks  over  Laos 
have  been  going  on  for  ye4rs  and  years 
and  years.  They  vary  in  injtensity;  they 
vary  in  area  in  Laos.  I  must  say  that 
some  of  the  air  attacks  in  liorthem  Laos 
are  not  imrelated  to  the  flonp  of  supplies 
and  men  to  the  south.  I 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  fresident,  let 
us  get  it  straight.  I  went  to  Laos,  stayed 
in  Laos  with  friends  operatic  an  Ameri- 
can operation  out  of  Vientiane,  went 
again  later  and  stayed  witit  the  Ambas- 
sador. At  no  time  was  I  ever  told  that 
American  pilots,  with  their  identifica- 
tions, were  attacking  northern  Laos.  I 
only  found  that  out  as  a  ^esxilt  of  the 
hearings  we  later  held  in  this  country. 

I  would  rather  not  pursue  this  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  but  wjould  be  glad 
to  go  over,  in  detail,  testimony  given  us 
under  oath  in  the  subcommittee.  I  be- 
lieve we  may  be  getting  qn  dangerous 
groimd  if  we  continue  discussion  as  to 
just  where  it  was.  and  undtr  what  con- 
ditions, the  United  States  was  operat- 
ing in  Laos. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree. 


I  might  say  that  I  could  repeat  the 
story  that  the  Senator  Just  stated.  I  was 
not  referring  to  that  type  of  air  attack. 
I  was  referring  to  the  particular  air  at- 
tacks by  our  Vietnamese  and  aircraft 
carrier  planes  which,  I  think  it  Is  c<Mn- 
mon  knowledge,  were  t>eing  used  to  fly 
bombing  sorties  over  all  of  Laos,  north- 
ern and  southern. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  felt  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  was  referring  to  the  air 
attacks  to  which  I  was  referring. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
final  point.  The  Senator  talked  about 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia.  I  must  say, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  tliat  I  think  the  use  of  the 
term  "invasion  of  Cambodia"  is  most 
unfortunate. 

To  me,  the  privileged  sanctuaries 
which  have  been  occupied  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  for  5  years  were 
really  no  more  part  of  a  neutral  country 
than  the  North  Pole.  They  were  taken 
over,  controlled,  dominated,  and  occu- 
pied lock  stock  and  barrel  by  North  Viet- 
namese troops. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  2  hours  have  expired,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  still  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes  therein ;  and  that  at  an 
appropriate  time  after  that,  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

IAt.  griffin.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  responds  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  will  he  jrield  to 
me  briefly? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wiU  be  glad,  as 
always,  to  yield  to  the  able  assistant 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  not  finished. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  had  not  quite  finished 
my  question,  if  my  colleague  would  mind 
my  continuing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  U  possible,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield 
to  me  before  he  responds,  because  I  have 
something  I  wish  to  add  to  the  point 
being  made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  point  was  that  to 
equate  that  type  of  operation  to  what  I 
would  hope  everyone  would  agree  would 
be  an  invasion  activity  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  going  in  and  trying  to 
take  over  all  of  Cambodia,  would  be  un- 
fortunate. I  do  not  want  to  get  Into 
semantics  about  It.  but  it  seems  to  me 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  situations. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  With  great  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  let  me  say 
this:  It  was  in  1961  when  I  first  went  to 
South  Vietnam.  The  next  time  was  in 
1965.  When  I  saw  the  buildup  develop- 
ing in  Cambodia.  I  recommended  we  at- 
tack Cambodia  at  that  time,  because,  at 


that  time,  based  on  limited  information 
I  felt  we  could  get  the  war  over  at  a  cost 
that  would  be  acceptable.  But  I  was  mis- 
led, frankly,  as  to — just  what  was  the 
situation  and  what  we  were  really  doing. 
As  you  well  know,  the  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  remained. 

Later  on,  when  I  began  to  realize  that 
the  whole  operation  was  diplomatically, 
militarily,  and  economically  a  disaster 
to  the  American  people,  I  changed  my 
thinking;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  I 
fully  supported  President  Nixon  when  he 
announced  he  was  going  to  establish  an 
orderly  withdrawal.  I  felt,  when  he  went 
into  another  country  as  part  of  that 
orderly  withdrawal,  along  with  escalat- 
ing the  war  in  Laos  as  part  of  that 
orderly  withdrawal.  It  was  an  Invasion. 
But,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  semantics 
about  it. 

If  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  believes 
that  crossing  the  border  of  another 
country  is  not  an  invasion,  perhaps,  an 
intrusion,  or  a  tactical  military  opera- 
tion, that  is  his  privilege.  I  certainly  do 
not  object. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  that  subject,  let  me  say  that  a 
phrase  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  used  In  his  speech  bothers  me. 
Although  he  differs  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  on  this  amendment, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
respect  for  the  experience  and  views  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  What 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  says  is  often- 
times reported,  so  the  words  he  uses  are 
important. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  equal  respect  for 
my  colleague  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  intended  to  use  the  phrase  or  not,  but 
at  one  point  in  his  speech  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  talked  about  the 
"attack  on  Cambodia."  I  wonder  whether 
he  really  meant  to  say  "attack  on  Cam- 
bodia." referring  to  the  recent  operation 
there.  Surely,  that  Is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  see  how,  if  one  crosses  the  border  of 
another  country,  with  a  gun  in  his 
hands  and  shoots  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border  of  that  coimtry,  he  is 
not  attacking  that  country.  However,  I 
do  not  object  to  any  semantic  interpre- 
tations my  able  friend  from  Michigan 
may  put  on  what  we  did.  I  did  not  come 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today  to  talk 
about  whether  it  was  an  invasion,  or  an 
intrusion,  or  what;  rather  to  present  con- 
sidered opinion  about  the  whole  opera- 
tion. The  results  of  actually  now  fighting 
in  all  of  Indochina;  and  what  this  is  do- 
ing to  the  overall  security  and  prosperity 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  there  are  legitimate  and  sincere  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  they  should  be 
expressed.  But  the  country  should  not  be 
misled  or  sidetracked  by  the  use  of  words 
which  carry  the  wrong  meaning.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  realizes  and 
agrees  that  the  United  States  Is  In  no 
sense  challenging  the  Government  of 
Cambodia;  we  are  not  "attacking"  the 
forces  of  Cambodia,  and  the  operation 
underway  is  not  an  "attack"  on  Cambo- 
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dla.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  understand  his 
use  of  those  words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  ) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  an  additional  30  minutes,  because 
I  know  there  are  some  of  us  who  have 
been  waiting  patiently  here  and  would 
like  to  participate  in  this  debate  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  let  me  make  this  point  to  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan,  again  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect — as  he 
knows.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  taken  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  criticize  in  this  way 
whatever  is  currently  going  on  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  said  I  did  not  believe  the 
policy  of  Vietnamization  would  work,  and 
the  reason  for  that  thinking  is  simple. 
Actually,  at  the  peak  of  the  past  adminis- 
tration's efforts,  there  were  not  545,000 
Americans  working  over  there  on  Viet- 
nam, but  close  to  800,000;  if  we  count 
those  in  the  fleet,  those  in  Thailand, 
those  in  Japan,  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Okinawa,  and  on  Guam  who  were  de- 
voted exclusively  to  achieving  whatever 
it  was  we  were  trying  to  achieve  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  only  reason  I  am  talking  today  is 
because  we  have  an  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  which  I  honestly  believe 
is  an  effort  to  limit  what  would  appear 
to  be  a  change  in  what  I  felt  the  adminis- 
tration planned  to  do. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  SenatX)r 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
knowledgeable  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  has  placed  the 
Incursion  into  Cambodia  in  its  proper 
perspective,  and  I  join  in  asking  the 
penetrating  question  which  he  has  asked : 
Where  Is  the  profit  in  the  killing? 

My  colleague  has  strengthened  the 
view  I  expressed  in  this  forum  on  May  6, 
when  I  said  that  the  sending  of  U.S. 
troops  into  Cambodia  presents  a  real 
danger — one  that  could  lead,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  our  active  Involvement  In  a  con- 
flict expanded  beyond  Vietnam  and  pos- 
sibly Into  an  Indochina  war,  with  severe 
himian  and  teonomlc  consequences. 

I  said,  too,  on  May  6,  that  it  is  my 
fear  the  main  result  of  the  Cambodian 
action  actually  will  cost  more  lost  lives 
and  will  cause  more  casualties. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  as  some  meas- 
ure of  tactical  and  strategic  advantages 
accrue  from  the  sending  of  our  forces 
Into  Cambodia  along  with  troops  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government — and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  some  such 
advcmtages — I  share  the  views  so  capa- 
bly and  vigorously  expressed  by  Senator 
Symington  that  the  overall  risks  and  the 
negative  aspects  will  outweigh  the  short- 
range  gains.  This  has  been  my  view  since 
the  Cambodian  action  was  annoimced 
Initially.  And  the  reactions  at  home  and 
abroad  have  been  such  as  to  Increase  my 
doubts  that  the  military  values  will  prove 
in  the  long  nm  to  have  been  worth  the 
divlslveness  created  between  our  own 
Iieople  and  the  disrespect  of  our  coun- 


try's foreign  policy  being  manifested  by 
more  and  more  nations  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  are,  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
endangering  the  prospects  of  negotiating 
a  peaceful  settlement  and  increasing  the 
Ukelihood  that  human  death  and  prop- 
erty destruction  will  be  extended  over  a 
broader  front  and  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  even  If  we  do  withdraw  more  of 
our  manpower  on  the  schedule  an- 
nounced from  the  White  House. 

I  have,  of  course,  no  right  to  quote  di- 
rectly the  former  negotiator  at  the  Paris 
p>eace  talks — Cyrus  Vance.  But  he  was  in 
West  Virginia  on  Sunday.  And  I  was 
with  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  com- 
mencement address  at  my  alma  mater, 
Salem  College. 

I  was  grateful  not  only  to  hear  his  ad- 
dress— which  I  shall  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  a  later  time — but  was  also 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opp)ortunity  to 
talk  with  this  eminent  negotiator  who, 
with  Averill  Harrlman,  represented  our 
Nation  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

I  think  it  is  of  importance  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Vance  believes  this  thrust  into 
Cambodia  will  have  the  result,  which 
the  President  certainly  does  not  intend, 
of  widening  the  war.  He  feels  that  it  will 
do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  unrwrtant 
that  we  recognize  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  the  only  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  is  a  member  of  both  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  And  as  he  has  talked 
here  today  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  it  has  been 
noted  by  him  that  he  has  experienced  a 
change  of  views  relating  to  events  in  In- 
dochina. He  points  out  that  it  is  a  result 
not  only  of  his  visits  to  South  Vietnam 
but  also  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  the 
problem,  indeed,  his  perceptive  and  pene- 
trating analysis  as  we  have  heard  him 
express  It  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  before  I  came  to  the  Senate 
floor.  I  have  gone  over  them  again  and 
again.  And  I  am  strengthened  in  my 
thinking  by  his  arguments  and  the  inclu- 
sion, very  frankly,  of  the  testimony  of 
Louis  B.  Lundborg.  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bank  of  America. 

I  found  this  to  be  very  helpful. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague.  It  is  im- 
portant sometimes  that  the  record  show 
that  we  not  only  sit  together  but  that  we 
also  stand  together  in  the  Senate.  He  has 
spoken  intelligently,  and  he  has  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  vital  subject  which  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  able  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  He  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  a  number  of  years.  I  first 
knew  him  as  an  expert  on  air  power,  one 
of  the  great  experts  in  this  country. 

As  we  all  know,  he  is  one  of  the  more 
able  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  doubts  have  grown  in  the 
minds  of  all  Americans,  hearing  week 
after  week  over  the  years  such  figures  as 
25  Americans  had  been  killed,  75  South 
Vietnamese  had  been  killed,  and  2,481 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  had  been 
killed.  For  years,  this  was  the  way  the 


score  was  reported  you  might  say.  in- 
ning by  inning  of  this  war.  Without  get- 
ting into  the  spiritual  aspect  at  this 
time.  I  worry  about  all  these  people  who 
have  been  killed,  whether  Americans  or 
not,  I  want  to  be  certain  in  my  own  mind 
that  it  was  and  is  good  for  the  United 
States,  necessary  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation. 

I  was  glad  when  the  policy  of  Vietnam- 
ization was  announced,  because  I  felt 
that  under  that  policy  there  would  be 
less  killing.  However,  I  find  now  to  ifly 
regret  that,  although  It  Is  spoken  of  as  an 
additional  effort  to  get  out  of  this  coun- 
try on  the  best  basis  possible,  the  killing 
of  Americans  has  increased  heavily  and 
the  number  of  wounded  has  also 
increased  heavily. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  young  man 
who  was  badly  wounded  at  Khesanh  and 
has  been  sent  back  to  this  country. 

His  record,  which  I  first  said  today  I 
would  not  read,  concerns  the  way  he  has 
been  treated  over  here.  It  is  a  pretty  ter- 
rible business.  He  is  still  an  American 
and  a  human  being,  even  though  he  is 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  now  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record,  I  would  like  to  read  briefly 
from  this  article  as  to  how  this  young 
Marine,  wounded  at  Khesanh  and  sent 
back  to  this  coimtry,  is  now  living. 

The  article  states : 

"Nobody  should  have  to  live  In  these  condi- 
tions," Dumpert  Insists.  "We're  all  booked  up 
to  urine  bags,  and  without  enough  attend- 
ants to  empty  them,  they  spill  over  the  floor. 
It  smells  and  cakes  something  awful.  The 
aides  don't  commit  themselves  whole- 
heartedly, but  with  what  they  earn  a  year 
why  should  they?  I've  laid  In  bed  on  one  side 
from  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m..  without  getting  moved 
or  washed.  When  and  If  you  do  get  a  shower, 
you  come  back  and  you're  put  into  bed  on 
the  same  sweaty  sheets  you  started  with.  It's 
like  you've  been  put  In  Jail,  or  you've  been 
punished  for  something." 

The  rats  were  worst.  "I  had  been  sleeping 
on  my  stomach."  Dumi>ert  recalls.  "It  wasn't 
11  o'clock,  but  I  had  closed  my  eyes.  I  sud- 
denly awoke  to  find  a  rat  on  my  hand.  I 
can't  move  my  hand,  so  I  tried  to  jerk  my 
shoulders.  I  screamed  and  the  rat  Jumped 
slowly  off  my  bed.  When  the  aide  arrived.  I 
told  him.  He  said,  'Aw,  you  must  be  drunk.' 
Nobody  has  done  anything  to  this  day,  so 
some  of  the  amputees  who  are  not  totally 
disabled  have  taken  to  setting  traps,  to  pro- 
tect us.  If  you're  a  nervous -ssrstem  Injury 
you  can't  feel  anything,  and  you  could  get 
bitten  in  the  night  and  not  know  it." 

Escape  from  his  predicament  seems  al- 
together impossible.  Dumpert  hopes  to  finish 
high  school  and  has  a  dream  of  becoming  a 
lawyer,  despite  his  disability.  But  his  wlU  to 
struggle  has  been  seriously  impaired  by 
neglect  and  frustration. 

"I  feel  that  the  way  we  Vietnam  veterans 
are  being  treated,"  he  says,  "is  abnormal.  I 
regret  having  to  say  this,  but  now  I  have 
nothing  but  disgust  for  my  country.  I  used 
to  hate  the  guys  who  ran  off  to  Canada  to 
avoid  the  draft.  Now  I  dont  hate  them.  I 
don't  like  them,  but  I  respect  them  for  what 
tliey  did.  If  I  had  known  what  I  know  now,  I 
would  never  have  enlisted.  I  dont  mean  Just 
my  injury,  but  the  insensltivlty  and  lack  al 
care.  They  would  have  had  to  drag  me  into 
the  service  kicking.  It  makes  me  wonder 
about  Vietnam — about  whether  the  people 
I  saw  die.  and  people  like  me  who  are  half 
dead,  fought  for  nothing." 

There  are,  therefore  other  sadnesses 
incident  to  Vietnam  that  Just  do  not 
have  to  do  with  the  killing  of  pe<H>le.  I 
hope   that  this   article,   published   this 
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week  in  Life  magazine,  mill  be  investi- 
gated promptly  by  the  proper  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  |»resident,  will 
the  Seiiator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  the 
way  in  which  in  his  prepared  and  ex- 
temporaneous remarks  np  summarized 
so  succinctly  the  probleiiis  we  face  in 
cormection  with  this  war  i|i  Vietnam  and 
in  so  many  other  aspects. 

The  neglect  of  our  vetei-ans  who  have 
been  wounded  in  Vietnaii  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  been  investigating  through 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare for  the  last  6  months. 

It  is  indeed  a  shocking]  situation.  We 
will  shortly  be  seeking  laijge  amounts  of 
additional  f\inds  to  deal  ^th  the  prob- 
lem. I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  others  will  do  iJl  they  can  to 
support  that  effort. 

Our  failure  to  do  what  we  should  for 
those  veterans  who  have  been  wounded 
in  Vietnam  matches,  I  think,  our  failure 
to  support  properly  and  g  lide  tnose  who 
are  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  in 
Southeast  Asia  itself. 

This  is  the  failure  not  of  the  military 
but  the  failure  of  the  citilian  rulers  of 
our  democratic  structure. 

The  Senator  from  Miss<>uri  spoke  elo- 
quaitly  in  a  way  that  sho<)ked  many  who 
are  aware  of  his  remarks  ita  regard  to  the 
dls«ichantment  of  somef  of  the  better 
ofiBcers  with  whom  the  Senator  spoke. 

The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  Ls  the  sad- 
dest and  most  tragic  we  Have  ever  found 
ourselves  engaged  in.         { 

There  have  been  colossal  blunders  and 
errors  committed  by  our  fighting  men, 
from  those  in  the  military  who  command 
them  down  to  those  who,  j  although  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  there,  gollnto  battle  and 
do  whatever  must  be  done.  They  have 
done  their  part.  f 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  "Bhey  certainly 
have. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  fiilure,  I  believe, 
has  been  a  failure,  not  ob  the  military. 
Their  advice  has  not  always  been  the 
soundest — no  one  can  always  give  the 
soundest  advice.  But  the  f|&llure  has  been 
the  failure  of  military  Chiefs,  ranging 
from  Presidents  to  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, to  Members  of  Ute  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House  W  Representa- 
tives, to  handle  the  approach  to  this 
wtu:  in  the  sound  way]  it  should  be 
handled. 

I  think  there  has  becfei  a  failure  to 
handle  it  in  this  body  ii|ith  Presidents, 
and  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what  we  are  now  seeking  to  deal  with,  to 
reestablish  responsibility  and  action  in 
this  body  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
stitutional responslbilitiea.  Is  that  not  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  if  issouri? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is.  I  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Califdmia  that  I  am 
delighted  he  is  looking  inio  the  problems 
incident  to  the  way  our  vteterans  are  be- 
ing handled.  I  have  deep  feelings  about 
this  matter.  These  are  wpnderful  young 
Americans,  brave  and  coui"ageous  in  their 
sacrifice.  It  worries  me  and  Is  some- 
thing that  grows  wlthiii  me.  I  cannot 
help  It.  We  live  here  tn  cdmfort.  They  go 


out  la  those  Jungles.  I  accept  it  only  If 
it  is  sure  to  be  right  for  my  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  with  great  interest  to 
practically  all  the  debate,  and  I  have 
read  the  speech  of  the  Senator  several 
times  over. 

I  have  been  struck  by  his  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  questions.  What  does  it 
profit  us  to  become  involved  in  Cam- 
bodia? What  does  it  profit  us  if  the  na- 
tion loses  its  being.  Its  reason  for  exist- 
ence, its  right  to  live,  and  the  chance  to 
hold  its  head  high? 

I  have  been  reading  the  newspapers, 
and  I  read  in  this  morning's  press  that 
American  advisers  had  advanced  into 
Laos  with  South  Vietnamese  troops.  I 
understand  this  is  not  the  first  time;  I 
understand  it  may  well  happen  again.  To 
me,  that  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  of  last  year 
which  forbade  the  use  of  U.S.  ground 
combat  troops  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  I 
suppose  one  can  get  around  it  by  the  use 
of  the  word  "advisers."  Semanticism  is 
becoming  quite  an  art  in  this  Govern- 
ment, and  while  the  advisers  probably 
carry  rifles,  sidearms,  ammunition,  bayo- 
nets, daggers,  stilettoes,  semantics  can 
still  prove  that  they  are  not  really  UJ3. 
combat  troops.  I  think  that  is  something 
we  should  pay  close  attention  to. 

Then,  I  read  in  the  newspapers  this 
morning  where,  outside  the  CIA  and.  I 
believe,  the  State  Department,  this  Gov- 
errunent  is  spending  $2.9  billion  in  intel- 
ligence activities  and  that  there  are  em- 
ployed in  these  intelligence-gathering 
activities  something  on  the  order  of 
136.000  people.  I  wonder  what  the  de- 
partments are  coming  up  with  to  Justify 
such  enormous  expenditures  and  such  a 
tremendous  nimiber  of  personnel. 

As  the  Senator  indicated,  he  is  on  the 
CIA  Subcommittee,  and  so  am  I.  We  are 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  we  have  access  to  certain  CTA  infor- 
mation. Incidentally.  Mr.  Helms  Is  an 
able  administrator.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ator is  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, which  likewise  has  an  Interest  in 
intelligence  operations. 

I  cannot  see  what  information  we  are 
getting  which  calls  for  the  employment 
of  136,000  people  and  the  expenditure  of 
$2.9  billion  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  CIA 
which  spends  in  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  exclusive  of  similar  activ- 
ities in  the  State  Department 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  fact 
that  an  invasion  of  Cambodia  Ls  not  an 
invasion  of  Cambodia.  As  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  when  you  cross  lines  and 
send  in  arms  and  troops,  and  back  them 
up  with  logistical  air  and  all  other  kinds 
of  supi>ort.  and  go  into  a  country.  Into 
which  we  had  not  been  asked,  that  is  an 
invasion  no  matter  how  you  spell  It. 

We  have  not  reached  an  era  of  double 
think  Or  double  talk  of  1984  and  I  think 
we  can  still  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage in  simple  form. 

I  was  Interested  In  what  the  Senator 
had  to  say.  I  was  thinking  along  the 
same  lines.  Althouch  not  as  eloquently 
as  the  Senator,  I  want  to  say  for  the 


record  I  am  delighted  that  up  to  this 
time,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue,  the 
debate  on  the  Cooper -Church  amend- 
ment has  been  nonpolitical.  That  Is  the 
way  it  should  be  because  it  is  not  a  poli- 
tical question. 

We  Democrats  have  plenty  to  answer 
for,  and  we  cannot  avoid  part  of  the 
blame.  So  let  us  look  at  it  on  an  impartial 
basis.  Let  us  look  at  it  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Senate,  regardless  of  party,  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  with  certain 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  rights 
which  all  of  us,  regardless  of  party,  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  defend,  because  this  is  a 
Government  of  checks  and  balances. 
Once  that  is  lost,  once  you  give  too  much 
power  downtown  to  the  Executive,  then 
it  is  time  to  begin  thinking  about  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Senate  as  an  established 
part  of  this  Government. 

May  I  say  that  all  of  us  over  the  past 
five  decades  have  been,  in  large  part,  in- 
volved in  the  transfer  of  power  to  the 
Executive.  We  have  willingly  allowed  the 
Executive — under  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations — to  assume 
those  powers.  We  cannot  blame  the  Presi- 
dent. What  Mr.  Nixon  is  doing  Is  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessors.  What  he  Is 
doing  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
allowed  it  to  be  done. 

In  Cooper-Church  we  have  a  really 
nonpartisan  amendment  to  a  very  im- 
portant bill.  This  is  something  which 
should  brliig  about  an  accommodation 
between  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Together 
we  can  recognize  the  President's  power 
on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other  see 
that  our  constitutional  obligations  are 
met.  If  we  have  transferred  that  power 
we  must  try  to  pull  it  back  a  little  because 
while  the  executive  branch  is  Important, 
Just  as  important  Is  the  legislative 
branch.  In  many  respects,  the  legislative 
branch  is  fimdamental  because  we  are 
closest  to  the  people.  That  is  something 
which  we  should  never  forget. 

I  express  the  hope  that  this  will  not 
become  a  partisan  issue.  There  is  no  basis 
for  it  to  become  a  partisan  Issue;  there 
is  no  Justification.  I  wish  that  with  the 
administration  we  can  arrive  at  some  sort 
of  accommodation  which  will  uphold  our 
responsibilities  and  our  authority,  and 
at  the  same  time  recognize  that  the 
President's  rights  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion, rights  which  should  not  be  impinged 
on,  but  rights  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

I  beg  this  body  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter as  being  not  political  but  as  one  of 
high  constitutional  principle.  Hopefully, 
we  can  work  together  and  bring  about 
some  sort  of  tmderstanding  which  will 
uphold  the  right  of  the  President  and 
uphold  equally  the  right  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress.  Hopefully  we  can  do 
so  without  becoming  personal  or  political. 
If  we  operate  In  that  manner,  in  my 
opinion  the  Republic  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  letting  me  take 
so  much  rf  his  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  thank  the  majority  leader,  one  of  the 
great  experts  on  the  Far  East,  for  his 
kind  and  gracious  remarks;  also  for  the 
wisdom  of  what  he  has  said  about  this 
matter  being  nonpartisan. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senate  that  I  understand  an  amend- 
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ment  may  be  offered,  which  I  would  vote 
for  so  as  to  take  partisanship  out  as 
much  as  possible,  a  date  in  the  amend- 
ment which  is  the  date  by  which  the 
President  said  the  troops  would  be  out. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  that  this 
amendment  might  in  some  way  dispute 
the  credibility  of  the  President.  That 
would  be  the  last  thing  I  would  want  to 
do.  I  would  hope,  as  we  measure  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  we  would  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  accepting  that  amendment. 

One  of  the  thoughtful  books  written 
by  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  stated  that  the  greatest  single  de- 
velopment in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  during  the  present  century 
has  t>een  the  further  delegation  of  power 
by  the  legislative  branch  to  the  execu- 
tive branch;  and  it  seems  to  me  regard- 
less of  party,  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  this  morning. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  also  to 
those  of  the  majority  leader.  As  a  new- 
comer, listening  to  those  who  have  been 
here  for  some  years.  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  whole  concept  of  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  has  changed — the  con- 
cept of  brinkmanship  of  Dulles,  later  of 
Rusk;  the  feeling  that  we  have  the  bur- 
den of  the  world  peacemaking  on  our 
back;  really  the  rehabilitation  after 
World  War  II,  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
spent  throughout  the  world,  not  only  for 
the  now  prosperous  nations  of  Eimipe, 
but  also  for  the  more  remote  nations,  to 
the  degree  that  that  was  achieved.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  great  success  in  the 
Western  coimtries,  and  a  great  deal 
lesser  success  for  our  friends  to  the  South 
and  to  the  East. 

I  wonder  how  much  of  what  we  have 
today  is  the  residual  effect  of  our  not 
being  able  to  respond  to  the  change  that 
has  come  about — the  change  in  Europe, 
the  change  in  the  outlook  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
change  in  the  outlook  of  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Montana. 

These  things  I  approve  of,  because 
there  were  many  who  were  willing  to  fol- 
low, as  I  was,  but  had  great  admiration 
for  the  Senator's  views,  and  the  feeling 
that  we  had  to  take  our  position  in  this 
world  and  that  we  could  turn  around 
these  trends  that  we  felt  led  to  brutality 
and  led  to  loss  of  respect  of  tho  indi- 
vidual in  Southeast  Asia.  But  now  we 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  a  bureaucracy  in 
our  defense  system,  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment, that  is  a  self-generating  thing  and 
continues  long  after  the  original  move- 
ment. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is 
reasserting  our  presence  as  a  legislative 
body,  and  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
that — reasserting  this  presence  not  so 
much  with  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive and  the  few  people  he  brings  into 
Government,  but  this  vast  body  of  people 
whom  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
seen  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
seen  all  over  the  world,  and  the  great 
machinery    that   clanks    along    in    the 


Pentagon,  and  all  of  this  that  we  see 
operating  almost  under  its  own  power, 
and  we  talk  about  this  thing  almost 
futilely  here.  In  fact,  there  are  people 
who  say  what  we  are  doing  today  is  an 
exercise  in  futility,  because  it  goes  to  the 
House  and  disappears  like  last  winter's 
snow. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  most  important 
with  respect  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  saying  here,  l)ecause  if  we  do 
not  do  this  now,  it  is  going  to  keep  itself 
self-generating,  going  on  in  further  de- 
ployment, further  expansion,  further 
jobs,  further  numbers  of  people  in  our 
far-flung  diplomatic  ventures  and  em- 
bassies— all  of  this  without  a  real  connec- 
tion with  what  is  being  done  or  said  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

We  have  had  a  great  influx  of  people 
in  our  offices  recently,  most  of  them  not 
of  the  shaggy,  unwashed  kind  that  we 
have  deplored 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional 30  minutes  of  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  may  continue  for  10 
minutes,  under  the  same  circiunstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Not  the  young  people  we 
have  deplored,  but  people  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  themselves  present- 
able, not  to  themselves,  but  to  us.  I  think 
we  can  recognize  and  appreciate  that. 
They  have  been  effective.  They  have 
been  effective  to  me.  I  think  they  have 
been  effective  to  everybody.  But  this 
group  of  young  people  cannot  under- 
stand the  sluggishness  in  response,  and 
we  are  hard  put  to  explain  it  to  them. 
I  know  that  I  am,  and  I  know  that  the 
Senator  is,  in  trying  to  explain  how  we 
as  Senators  in  a  great  deliberative  body 
have  so  little  power  and  effect  on  what 
we  think  and  what  we  can  do.  I  know 
that  the  House  Members  have  very  much 
the  same  reaction. 

If  we  meet  as  we  are  today  and  say  the 
things  that  have  been  said  today,  not 
just  about  Vietnam,  but  about  our  dab- 
bling in  affairs  all  over  the  world,  and 
about  our  domestic  problems,  I  think  we 
can  demonstrate  at  least  to  them  our 
great  concern  and  show  them  that  there 
is  reaction,  that  there  is  response,  that 
there  is  interest,  and  each  can  and  will 
respond  and  work  to  do  something  about 
it. 

So  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  state- 
ment and  his  support  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  review  and  examine  the  com- 
mitments that  we  have  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  wise  remarks, 
also  for  his  kind  words.  I  believe  he  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  nub  of  this  prob- 
lem: Do  we,  the  Congress,  have  an  equal 
position  with  respect  to  the  division  of 
powers  in  our  Goveriunent?  And  if  we 
do.  can  we  express  it  effectively,  on  a 
strictly  bipartisan  basis? 

It  has  been  my  experience  before  to 
have  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  on  important  issues 
before  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 


the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me 
briefly,  before  he  yields  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  only 
because  of  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  said? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  put  his  finger  on  the  most 
important  factor  in  this  Government.  It 
is  not  the  appointees  of  an  administra- 
tion, but  it  is  the  continuing  bureauc- 
racy in  all  these  departments — not  Just 
Defense,  not  Just  State.  Presidents  come 
and  go,  as  do  Senators  and  Members  of 
Congress.  But  the  permanent  bureauc- 
racy is  continuous.  All  too  often  it  deter- 
mines policy.  They  prevail  upon  a  Presi- 
dent, on  a  Secretary,  or  head  of  depart- 
ment. They  influence  us  down  here.  They 
are  there  all  the  time.  They  get  their 
oars  in  and  get  their  ideas  embedded  and 
then  a  President  or  the  Congress  is  faced 
with  a  flat  accompli. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  emphasized  the 
continuing,  permanent  bureaucracy,  be- 
cause that  is  where  much  damage  can  be 
done,  especially  in  the  two  Departments 
mentioned. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  majority  leader 
is  so  right,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  am  on  Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  has  to 
do  with  the  military.  The  majority  leader 
Just  told  the  Senate  what  he  also  told  me 
earlier  that  we  are  spending  $2.9  billion 
for  intelligence.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 
But  as  I  understand  it,  no  member  of  this 
body  can  stand  up  and  say  he  knew  any- 
thing about  this  recent  development,  de- 
spite the  fact  we  apparently  passed  on 
appropriations  of  almost  $3  billion  to 
obtain  intelligence  in  order  to  make 
proper  Judgment. 

I  yield  now  to  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  statement 
which  refiects,  I  think,  in  a  very  succinct 
and  lucid  manner  much  of  the  testimony 
we  received  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  also,  I  am  sure,  what  he 
has  learned  from  his  experience  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  other 
committees  on  which  he  serves. 

There  is  no  other  man  in  this  body, 
I  think,  who  has  had  quite  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  all  points  of  view  from 
various  branches  of  the  Government,  and 
from  witnesses,  that  he  has  had.  So  I 
think  it  is  a  very  fine  statement,  and  I 
agree  with  his  conclusions. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  agreement 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
majority  leader  have  just  said,  because 
this  is  ongoing  Government,  with 
these  great  bureaucracies,  and  it  is  quite 
interesting  how  many  of  the  important 
members  of  the  great  bureaucracies  con- 
tinue on.  Some  of  the  most  important 
ones  in  the  State  Department,  as  well  as 
in  Department  of  Defense,  have  become 
identified  with  policies  that  had  their 
origin  many  years  ago.  under  quite  dif- 
ferent circimistances ;  and  I  think  are 
quite  imable  to  adjust  to  the  change  in 
circumstances.  Not  l>eing  elected,  and 
not  having  to  associate  with  the  people, 
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I  do  not  think  they  ar«  veil  acquainted 
with  the  mood  of  the  counfcrj,  either. 
That,  of  course  was  not  theii  particular 

responsibility.  1 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  done 
a  great  service  in  condensinir  his  views 
for  this  body  and  for  the  put^c. 

On  this  matter  of  partisaiishlp:  Cer- 
tainly the  immediate  problem  is  one  for 
the  Senate  as  an  Institution.  It  should 
not  be,  and  I  hope  will  not  bej  a  partisan 
issue.  In  that  connection,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  read  two  paragraphs  of  9  statement 
President  Nixon  made  to  this  body.  Many 
people  have  forgotten  President  Nixon's 
statement  of  last  November  3  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  bears  directly  on  this  question,  and 
ought  to  disabuse  anyone  of  tbe  idea  that 
a  move  of  the  greatest  imi>ortance  to 
establish  the  role  of  the  Senatge  in  policy- 
making is  a  partisan  matter. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  quotation]  from  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  He  says: 

I  find,  looking  back  over  tl^  period  at 
time,  that  tbls  administration  bias  been  sub- 
jected to  some  sharp  criticism  b^  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  both  from  tht  Democratic 
side  and  from  the  Republican  aide.  I  want 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  ^ow  that  I 
understand  It.  I  recognize  this  as  being  one 
of  tbe  strengths  of  our  system,  rather  than 
one  of  Its  weaknesses,  and  I  k^ow  that.  In 
the  end.  out  of  this  kind  of  (Jrltldsm  and 
debate  will  come  better  poUclee  and  stronger 
poUclea  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
we  simply  had  an  abject  Senate — or  House 
of  Representatives,  for  that  m4tter — simply 
approving  whatever  Ideas  came  {from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Oovemmfent. 

This  does  not  mean  that  wa  do  not  feel 
very  strongly  about  our  proposals  when  we 
send  them  here.  It  does  mean ;  that  I,  as  a 
former  Member  of  this  body,  onfe  who  served 
in  It  and  who  presided  over  Itj  for  8  years, 
recognize  tbls  great  tradition  pf  Independ- 
ence, and  recognize  It  as  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  our  Republic. 

•  •  •  •!  • 

This  administration  wants  io  develop  a 
relationship  in  which  we  will  have  that  con- 
sultation, and  In  which  we  will  have  the 
•dTlee.  not  Jxist  the  consent. 

I  do  not  know  how,  in  the  lace  of  that 
statement,  anyone  could  say  we  are  par- 
tisan in  discussing  the  subject.  Of  course, 
Senators  may  have  differinp;  points  of 


rits  of  the 
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view  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
proposal.  If  Senators  really 
the  interest  of  the  country 
war  in  Vietnam  and  to 
Cambodia,  that  is  another 
is  not  a  partisan  matter, 
either  side  can  have  legii 
ences  as  to  that  view. 

We  do  not  question  motived.  I  recognize 
that  those  who  beheve  the  ^ar  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  country  are  I  just  as  pa- 
triotic as  those  who  do  not  so  believe. 
This  is  a  clear  difference  of  view  as  to  the 
role  we  should  play  and  what  we 
should  do.  I 

But  as  to  the  role  of  thb  Senate  in 
our  kind  of  government,  I  do  not  know 
how  any  Member  of  this  I  body  could 
quarrel  with  the  idea  that!  the  Senate 
has  a  legitimate  right,  duty,  and  respon- 
sibility to  express  itself  whe»  we  get  into 
these  extremely  difficult  matters. 

May  I  conclude  with  one  other  thing 
that  bears  directly  on  what  the  Senator 
said  in  his  main  speech?  We  had  two 
witnesses    before    the    conimittee    this 


morning,  one  representing  the  housing 
industry,  the  other  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  I  wish  to  say  only  that 
they  confirm  all  the  way  what  the  Sena- 
tor said  about  the  impact  of  the  war  and 
the  expenditures  in  war,  the  diversion  of 
our  resources  into  military  activities,  the 
impact  of  that  upon  the  housing  indus- 
try, which  is  in  a  very  critical  situation, 
and,  of  course,  on  the  education  of  oxu: 
young  people,  and  the  deplorable  con- 
dition wliich  the  schools  face  now.  School 
districts  cannot  sell  bonds,  they  cannot 
build  new  schools,  they  cannot  get  equip- 
ment, because  no  one  will  buy  the  bonds, 
and  the  votes  for  the  bond  issues  have 
fallen  down  to  where  they  cannot  pass 
bonding  bills  any  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  continue  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  conclude  in 
a  moment.  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the 
Senator,  but  I  think  he  has  done  a  great 
service,  especially  in  view  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  I  hope  everyone  will  take 
it  in  good  faith,  and  will  agree  that  this 
should  not  in  any  respect  be  considered 
a  partisan  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  In  my 
opinion,  he  is  one  of  the  great  Members 
of  this  body.  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
him,  but  agree  with  him  a  lot  more  these 
days  than  I  once  did  in  the  past.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations:  because,  if  it  is  proper 
and  right  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  have  some  authority  in  the  big 
decisions  that  are  made  in  this  country, 
there  is  no  one  on  this  floor  who  will  deny 
that  the  person  who  has  done  more 
toward  achieving  that  end  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  is  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

I  note  that  ray  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton)  is  in  the  chair.  He  gave 
me  a  figure  hard  to  believe.  I  used  it  the 
other  day,  and  repeat  it  now  to  confirm 
the  thoughts — re  construction — that  were 
in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, based  on  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness he  heard  this  morning:  namely,  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  with  665.000  people, 
where,  because  of  what  is  going  on,  the 
housing  industry  is  dead,  last  year,  in 
our  city,  there  were  built  14  single  unit 
homes — 14,  for  665.000  people. 

I  mention  that  because  at  the  same 
time  I  noticed  on  the  ticker  that  there 
was  a  plan  to  build  10,000  homes  for  the 
families  of  the  military  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  S"yMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  listened  with 
Interest  to  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
and  those  of  the  majority  leader. 

As  a  newcomer  to  the  Senate,  I,  too, 
hope  this  does  not  become  a  partisan 
debate,  but  I  have  a  few  questicms  for 
my  friend  from  Missouri. 


I  do  not  know  that  ever  before  in  our 
history,  in  order  to  express  the  will  of 
the  UJ3.  Senate,  there  has  been  an 
amendment  passed  which  would  deny 
payment  of  compensation  to  those  In 
the  military  who  follow  the  orders  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

As  I  interpret  this  section — and  I  am 
just  a  country  lawyer,  looking  at  some 
words  that  have  been  written  by  a  com- 
mittee here  in  the  Senate  on  which  I  do 
not  serve — it  would  deny  the  right  of  the 
executive  branch  to  pay  compensation 
to  the  dependents  of  those  people  who 
happen  to  be  prisoners  of  war  in  Cam- 
bodia as  a  result  of  this  action.  It  would 
also  lead  to  the  situation  where,  while 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  the  forces  wiU  be  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  June  30,  in  order  to  create  a 
question  of  credibility  we  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  vote  upon  this  matter  before 
June  30. 

I  wonder,  if  it  Is  not  really  a  political 
matter,  if  it  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  why 
ao  we  not  put  off  this  decision  imtil  the 
President  has  had  a  chance  to  live  up 
to  his  commitment  to  the  coimtry,  and 
to  live  up  to  the  commitment  he  has 
made  to  the  Senate,  that  the  forces 
would  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30? 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  the  will- 
ingness to  put  in  the  date  of  July  1.  Why 
do  we  not  agree  we  will  vote  on  it  on 
July  1?  Why  is  it  that  there  is  such  a 
propensity  for  voting  on  this  measure 
in  May  this  year?  As  I  recall,  we  voted 
on  a  similar  appropriations  measure  in 
December  or  January  for  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

I  keep  hearing  that  it  is  not  partisan. 
I  keep  hearing  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
debate  and  that  there  is  no  intention  here 
to  embarrass  President  Nixon  and  that 
we  believe  President  Nixon,  yet  we  have 
to  act  before  the  time  comes  for  his  com- 
mitment to  act.  I  wonder  whether  a  mat- 
ter such  as  this  should  not  be  used  to 
reunite  the  Senate.  We  talk  all  the  time 
about  the  country  being  divided:  but 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
found  greater  division  in  the  Senate  than 
I  have  found  in  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  may 
be  allowed  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Whether  we  say  It  Is 
partisan  or  nonpartisan,  it  is  a  debate 
that  really  is  going  to  divide  us  on  a  par- 
tisan basis,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I 
happen  to  have  helped  elect  President 
Nixon,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  when  he  says  the 
forces  will  be  out  by  June  30,  they  will 
come  out,  because  he  says  they  are  going 
to  come  out,  and  not  because  the  U.S. 
Senate  says  he  must  live  up  to  what  he 
said  he  would  do  and  bring  them  out  by 
June  30. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  par- 
tisanship under  the  surface.  Whether 
it  is  on  the  surface  or  not,  it  Is  there. 
While  I  would  Join  the  Senator  to  re- 
strict the  powers  of  a  President — I  think 
this  Is  something  that  many  of  us  have 
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been  talking  about  for  years — I  do  not 
want  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident at  a  time  when  it  looks  as  though 
I  am  slapping  Dick  Nixon  in  the  face  be- 
cause he  has  not  had  the  time  to  do  what 
he  said  he  would  do. 

In  view  of  the  Senator's  conmient 
about  July  1, 1  wonder  whether  he  would 
join  us  in  having  a  vote  on  this  matter 
on  July  1  and  give  the  President  the  time 
to  do  what  he  said  he  would  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  in  the  amendment,  the  matter  of 
the  payment  of  people  only  refers  to  the 
military  advisers  in  Cambodia.  It  does 
not  refer  to  the  troops. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  was  in  the 
Chamber  when  I  suggested  that  we  put 
a  date  of  July  1  in  the  amendment  so 
there  would  be  no  question  of  attacking 
the  credlbUity  of  the  President,  some- 
thing the  Senator  from  Alaska  referred 
to  a  few  minutes  ago. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  feels  the  dis- 
cussion is  partisan,  especially  after  state- 
ments made  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  this 
morning.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that 
two  cosponsors  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  are  in- 
terested in  a  partisan  debate  on  this  mat- 
ter, or  does  he  think  they  are  doing  it 
sincerely,  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  been  in  this 
Chamber  Ustening  to  this  debate  and  I 
am  certain  that  all  Members  who  sponsor 
this  amendment  are  doing  it  in  their  own 
conscience  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  But  I  think  some  of  us  fear  that 
the  impact  of  what  they  are  doing  is  a 
discredit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  he  has  given  his 
word  to  the  country  that  something  will 
occur. 

My  basic  question  is  this:  Why  should 
we  create  a  credibility  gap  so  far  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned? He  has  said  what  the  forces  will 
do.  He  has  given  his  commitment  to  the 
country.  Why  do  we  not  give  him  a 
chance  to  carry  it  out?  Then  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  us  would  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  in  taking  action  to 
restrict  the  power  of  any  President  so  far 
as  any  future  actions  are  concerned. 

I  do  not  question  personally  the  mo- 
tives of  people  who  sponsor  this  amend- 
ment. What  I  am  saying  is  that  many 
of  us  are  backing  the  President  because 
we  want  him  to  have  a  chance  to  prove 
his  credibility.  I  think  many  Senators 
have  witnessed  many  times  in  the  past — 
and  I  am  not  being  partisan  about  this; 
I  am  sure  it  goes  back  to  President  Eisen- 
hower's administi-ation  as  well  as  any- 
one else — when  Presidents  have  said  they 
are  going  to  do  something,  and  it  was 
not  done.  I  think  part  of  that  is  reflected 
in  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  we  should  not  act  in  a 
manner  which  would  appear  to  say  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  "You 
have  said  you  are  going  to  get  them  out 
by  June  30,  but  we  do  not  believe  you, 
and  therefore  we  are  going  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  going  to  have  them  out,  be- 
cause none  of  your  troops  can  get  paid  if 
they  are  still  there." 


Incidentally.  I  am  still  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  the  interpretation  as  to  the 
payment  of  those  who  are  still  there  who 
have  dependents  and  who  are  there  by 
action  of  the  enemy  and  not  by  action 

of  the  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes  of  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  have  any  fur- 
ther questions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pre- 
vious 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  continue  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  there  a  further 
question  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
like  to  ask?  If  there  is,  I  would  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  if  he  would  join  us  in 
having  a  vote  on  this  matter  after  the 
President  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  his  commitment  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  this  point,  I  think  that  what 
was  advanced  is  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  might  cripple  the  Pres- 
ident's credibility.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand hew  an  amendment  which  does 
only  what  the  President  says  he 
intends  to  do  will  impair  the  President's 
credibility. 

Congress  has  credibility  problems,  too. 
I  have  heard  no  complaints  to  the  effect 
that  the  President,  by  waging  an  unde- 
clared war,  if  he  has — some  say  he  has, 
and  some  say  he  has  not — has  destroyed 
the  credibility  of  Congress.  Congress  has 
watched  its  powers  erode  and  accrete  to 
the  President  for  such  a  long  time,  as  I 
mentioned  'earlier  in  the  debate,  that  a 
move  to  perform  the  functions  intended 
by  the  Foimding  Fathers  apparently 
brings  an  automatic  charge  that  it  is 
stepping  into  the  President's  territory. 

The  President's  credibility  can  be  no 
greater  than  he  creates  by  performance, 
and  that  is  exactly  true  of  Congress.  If 
he  fulfills  his  promise  to  the  American 
people  about  limiting  our  involvement  in 
Cambodia,  I  will  vote — as  I  said  earlier — 
for  an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  credibility,  an  amendment  which 
provides  that  it  wiU  only  apply  after  the 
first  of  July  and  after  Congress  has 
adopted  the  amendment,  and  the  credi- 
bility of  both  the  President  and  Congress 
will  be  enhanced. 

That  would  be  my  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  does 
not  wish  to  respond  to  additional  ques- 
tions. But  I  note  that  on  page  2  of  his 
prepared  statement  he  says  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  an  American  Presi- 
dent has  ordered  forces  to  invade  a  coun- 
try on  his  own,  without  seeking  congres- 
sional approval. 

Mr.  S-yMINGTON.  I  did  not  say  that. 


Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  did  not  say 
that? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  whether  he  recalls  the 
situation  in  1948  that  confronted  Presi- 
dent Truman  with  reference  to  South 
Korea.  Did  not  President  Truman  order 
troops  to  South  Korea  without  obtaining 
congressional  approval  or  support? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  President  Truman 
obtained  congressional  approval  and  sup- 
port immediately.  At  the  time,  I  was  a 
member  of  his  administration.  He  also 
obtained  the  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

But  I  eliminated  that  phrase  from  the 
speech  as  delivered,  because  I  felt  it 
might  be  objected  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  to  object 
but  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  be  consistent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  that  the 
reason  I  have  yielded  the  floor  is  I  have 
kept  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  waiting  for 
an  hour.  He  has  a  speech  to  deUver. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  think  I 
was  being  discourteous. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  read  from  a  Harvard 
Law  Review  article,  volume  81,  No.  8, 
June  1968: 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  shift 
In  the  power  to  commit  forces  to  combat  Is 
the  Korean  episode.  Paced  with  the  invasion 
of  South  Korea,  President  Truman  after 
brief  consultation  with  advisors,  committed 
the  nation's  troops  to  repel  the  Invaders.  At 
no  time  was  congressional  authorization 
sought  for  the  full-scale  conflict  which  re- 
sulted. Although  there  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  without  Immediate  action  Korea 
would  have  been  overrun,  there  is  also  evi- 
dence that  the  sequence  of  events  left  time 
to  seek  congressional  approval  and  that  fail- 
ure to  do  so  reflected  as  deliberate  assertion 
of  presidential  prerogative. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  as  to  what  may 
have  happened  in  Cambodia.  He  was  a 
part  of  the  Truman  administration,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration at  that  time,  so  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  pointed  out,  we  cannot 
dismiss  what  may  appear  to  be  partisan 
politics  with  respect  to  this 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say,  on  a 
personal  basis,  that  I  am  very,  very 
proud  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Tru- 
man administration.  President  Truman 
was  a  great  President 

Mr.  DOLE.  Did  the  Senator  object  at 
that  time  to  going  into  Korea? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that,  to  compare  what  he  did, 
when  we  went  into  Korea,  when  he  sent 
in  troops  of  the  United  States  to  help 
that  country  defend  itself  against  an  at- 
tack, to  compare  that  with  this  invasion 
of  Camb(xiia  is  not  an  accurate  compari- 
son. I  have  stated  my  position  todtiy  on 
this  floor.  I  will  say,  with  great  respect, 
that  it  is  past  the  time,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  be  partisan  about  this  situation.  My 
hope  is  we  will  look  at  the  pending 
amendment  on  a  strictly  nonpartisan 
basis. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  on;  moment, 
but  I  first  want  now  to  expiess  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missoviri  that  it 
apparently  is  all  right  to  bfe  partisan 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  but  ^ot  on  this 
side.  I  just  want  to  keep  he  record 
straight 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  that  wl  en  we  talk 
about  what  happened  in  Can  bodia.  tlie 
Senator  from  Missouri  talked  about  an 
attack  the  other  day.  and  toe  ay  it  is  an 
'"invasion,"  it  is  well  to  remind  those  who 
may  be  looking  for  a  preceden  ;.  who  may 
be  looking  into  history,  on  wno  may  be 
looking  at  the  record  made  b^  the  Sen- 
ate, that  this  has  happened  before. 

Let  me  say  that  I  supporte<  l  President 
Truman,  as  the  Senator  froii  Missouri 
did. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Prsrident,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  was  a  Member 
of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  I  remember  it  distil  ictly.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  every  stat  ;ment  that 
the  distingtiished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  just  made. 

The  facts  are  that  on  June  25,  1950. 
when  the  North  Korean  armed  forces 
swept  down  into  South  Kor»  without 
warning  and  were  about  to  ta|e  over  and 
were  crushing  all  efforts  to  $top  them, 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  liimediately 
consulted  with  Senate  leadeis  and  with 
the  heads  of  states  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  and  forthwith  sent  into  South 
Korea  our  soldiers.  They  were  followed 
by  soldiers  of  other  nations  and  he  and 
other  heads  of  states  joined  to  repel 
the  North  Korean  invasion  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  carrying 
the  flag  of  the  United  Nations.  We  had 
allies  then.  Those  countries  thbt  were  our 
aUies  then,  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  our  enemies  nof-. 

Mr.  President  i  Mr.  McCleU-an  > ,  Pres- 
ident Truman  took  action  inJKorea  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  Members  of 
Congress.  History  will  so  Record.  But 
here,  today,  in  this  administration.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  without  consulting  Congress 
at  aU,  invaded  Cambodia,  a  neutral  na- 
tion whose  neutrality  we  had  guaran- 
teed. That  was  based,  no  qoubt.  upon 
the  same  horrible,  inaccurate  informa- 
tion of  the  military  intelligence  and  of 
the  CIA. 

Late  in  1950.  General  MacArthur  fol- 
lowed the  Army  and  CIA  intelligence 
that  the  Chinese  would  no  cross  the 
Yalu  River ;  thus,  he  disrega  -ded  orders 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  led  American  troops  ui>  the  Yalu 
River  to  the  border  of  Ctiina.  They 
came  over.  1  million  strong,  i  md  we  suf- 
fered a  defeat  and  slaughter  qt  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  Harry  S.  Tjnunan  will 
be  remembered  by  future  historians  as 
having  been  one  of  the  vel-y  greatest 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  given  to  few  men  in  hist  sry  to  serve 
his  Nation  and  mankind  as  has  Harry 


Truman  throughout  a  lifetime.  He  was 
a  great  U.S.  Senator  and  a  very  great 
President.  Not  only  is  he  loved  by  his 
countrymen  but  he  is  greatly  honored 
and  respected  by  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 

I  recall  a  great  speech  that  he  made  in 
1948.  He  said: 

Peace  is  the  goal  of  my  life.  I'd  rather  have 
lasting  peace  In  the  world  than  be  President. 
I  wish  for  peace.  I  work  for  peace  and  I  pray 
for  peace  contlnvially. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio.  Let  me  say  that  we  intend  to  ex- 
plore the  Korean  invasion  rather  fully. 
We  will  have  adequate  time  to  debate 
this  resolution  and  it  may  take  consid- 
erable time  to  review  all  the  precedents, 
starting  in  George  Washington's  time 
up  to  the  latest  announcements,  wher- 
ever that  may  take  us,  but  let  me  remind 
my  good  friends  from  Ohio,  and  Missouri, 
that  I  share  some  of  the  reservations  and 
fears  they  have. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  8  years  and  about  2  years 
in  the  Senate,  I  recognize  that  Congress 
has  some  responsibilities.  I  do  not  want 
to  deed  those  responsibilities  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. But  it  does  strike  me  as  peculiar 
that  some  changed  position  on  the 
Vietnam  war  on  January  20,  1969,  or 
thereafter. 

I  would  remind  Senators  again  that 
President  Nixon  has  reduced  the  troop 
level  by  115,500  men.  He  has  kept  his 
word  as  to  troop  withdrawals.  He  has 
aimounced  another  reduction  of  150,000 
men.  So  when  we  discuss  the  Cambodian 
operation,  we  should  keep  it  in  perspec- 
tive. We  should  give  the  President  some 
credit  for  deescalating  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  by  reducing  our  troop  levels. 

I  would  say  further  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  on  this 
side,  too,  that  I  subscribe  to  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Church-Cooper  resolu- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  some  accommodation 
can  be  had  and  some  compromise  can  be 
reached;  but  if  it  takes  some  discussion 
to  reach  that  compromise  and  to  deter- 
mine just  what  the  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution have  in  mind,  we  have  that  time. 
We  have  the  right  to  know.  The  Presi- 
dent also  has  the  right  to  know. 

I  am  not  here  blindly  to  follow  any 
Chief  Executive  but  sometimes  wonder 
about  those  who  suddenly  And  it  so 
wrong,  who  suddenly  question  this  Presi- 
dent because  he  may  be  a  Republican.  I 
would  say  again  that  President  Nixon  is 
extricating  us  from  South  Vietnam.  He 
is  the  first  President  to  do  so.  History  will 
judge  whether  the  Cambodisui  opera- 
tion was  a  success.  I  hope^^as  every  Sen- 
ator does,  that  history  will  demonstrate 
the  Cambodian  operation  was  a  success, 
that  it  did  shorten  the  war,  and  that  it 
did  permit  us  to  speed  up  the  Vletnam- 
ization  program. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not  however  stand 


idly  by  in  the  Senate  when  people  attack 
the  credibility  of  President  Nixon,  or  at- 
tack his  judgment,  or  his  motives,  even 
if  we  must  remain  here  at  some  length, 
to  discuss  this  amendment. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  tlie 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  trarisaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-339) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-794  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  third 
annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  19.  1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  380.  An  act  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9.  1946  (60  Stat.  968) : 

H.R.  3328.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  approve  an  agreement 
entered  Into  by  the  Soboda  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  releasing  a  claim  against  the  Met- 
rofKilltan  Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  District. 
California,  and  to  provide  for  construction 
of  a  water  distribution  system  and  a  water 
supply  for  the  Soboda  Indian  Reservation: 
and  to  authorize  long-term  leases  of  land 
on  the  reservation; 

H.R.  5981.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Madison  County. 
Pla.,  shall  be  Included  in  the  northern  judi- 
cial district  of  Florida; 

H.R.  14306.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  and 

H.R.  15961.  An  act  to  amend  section  351  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  clarify 
the  intent  to  Include  vaccines,  blood,  blood 
components,  and  allergenic  products  among 
the  biological  products  which  must  meet  the 
licensing  requirements  of  this  section. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 
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H  R  380.  An  act  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9,  1946  (60  Stat.  968) ;  and 

H.R.  3328.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  approve  an  agreement 
entered  Into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  releasing  a  claim  against  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  District, 
California,  and  to  provUe  for  construction 
of  a  water  distribution  system  and  a  water 
supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation; 
and  to  authorize  long-term  leases  of  land 
on  the  reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Hit.  6981.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Madison  County, 
Fla.,  shall  be  included  In  the  northern  judi- 
cial district  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14306.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

HJl.  15961.  An  act  to  amend  section  351 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  clar- 
ify the  Intent  to  Include  vaccines,  blood, 
blood  components,  and  allergenic  products 
among  the  biological  products  which  must 
meet  the  licensing  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  METCALr)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 
Report   on   Pdjal   Conclusion   of  Judicial 

Pboceedings  Relating  to  Cektain  Ameri- 
can Indian  Tribal  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 

Commission,    Washington,    D.C ,    reporting, 

3^  pursuant  to  law,  the  final  conclusion  at  judl- 

X'-  cial   proceedings   regarding   docket   No.    168, 

the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa, et  al..  docket  No.  209.  the  Iowa  Tribe  of 
the  Iowa  Reservation  In  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, et  al.,  docket  No.  231,  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  et  al.,  consol- 
idated, plaintiffs,  against  the  United  States 
of  America,  defendant  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Proposed  Transfer  or  Certain  Naval 
Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Inst&Uatlons  and  Logistics)  informing 
'  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  proposes  to  transfer 
the  submarine  Cavalla  to  the  U.S.  Submarine 
Veterans,  World  War  II — Texas,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) ,  informing 
the  Senate,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  proposed  to  transfer 
the  submarine  Cobta  to  the  Manitowoc  Sub- 
marine Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  Manito- 
woc, Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
loes. 
Amendment  or  Title  10,  United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease below-zone  selection  authorization  of 
commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
Proposed   Environmental   Control   Tax   on 

Lead  Content  or  ADOrrrvEs  Used  in  Motor 

Fuels 

A  letter  frtan  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
requesting  proposed  legislation  relating  to  an 
environmental  control  tax  on  lead  content 


of  additives  vised  In  motor  fuels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  Obneral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  action  being  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  achieve  closer 
adherence  to  established  policy  for  providing 
household  furniture  In  the  United  States, 
dated  May  14.  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Extension  of  Concession  Con- 
tracts IN  Grand  Canyon,  Zion,  Brtce 
Canton  National  Parks,  and  Cedar 
Breaks  National  Monument 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  extension  of  two  concession  con- 
tract* under  which  Utah  Parks  Oo.  will  be 
authorized  to  continue  to  provide  conces- 
sion facilities  and  services  for  the  public  in 
Grand  Canyon  (North  Rim).  Zion  and  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Parks,  and  Cedar  Breaks 
National  Monument  (with  accompanying 
papwB);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed    Inclusion    of    Certain    Officers 
AND  Employees  or  the  General  Services 
Administration    Within    the    Provisions 
op  the  United  States  Code  Relatino  to 
Assaults  Upon  and  Homicides  of.  Certain 
Officers   and   Employees  of  the  United 
States  as  CoNSTrruriNo  a  Crime 
A  letter  from  the  Asslstont  Administrator 
of  General   Services  Administration,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C,  transmitting   a  draft   of   pro- 
posed  legislation  to  Include  certain  offlcers 
and  employees  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration  within   the    provisions   of    the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  assaults  upon, 
and  homicides  of,  certain  offlcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  as  constituting 
a  crime  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report   on   Approval   of  Third   Preference 
AND  Sixth  Preference  Classification   to 
Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Conunissloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  transrmt- 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  repwrts  concerning 
visa  petitions  that  have  been  approved  ac- 
cording certain  aliens  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification  (with  accom- 
panying reports);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS  AND  A  MEMORIAL 

Petitions  and  a  memorial  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
AiH>roprlatlons : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  15 — Rela- 
tive TO  the  Hidden  Dam  on  the  Fresno 
River  and  the  Buchanan  Dam  on  thb 
Chowchilla  Rivex 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  In  previous  years  authorized  the 
construction  of  Hidden  Dam  on  the  Fresno 
River  and  Buchanan  Diam  on  the  Chowchilla 
River  as  flood  control  and  water  conservation 
projects;  and 

"Whereas,  Theee  two  projects  have  been 
studied  together,  authorized  together  under 
the  same  legislation,  and  designed  together; 
and 


"Whereas,  Tte  flood  control  problems  on 
the  Chowchilla  River  and  the  Freano  River 
are  of  equal  seriousness  and  the  water  con- 
servation needs  of  both  watersheds  are  slm- 
ilv:  and 

"Whereas,  Both  projects  would  provide  a 
high  degree  of  flood  protection  to  vital  areas 
which  are  regularly  subject  to  uncontrollable 
and  highly  damaging  floods;  and 

"Whereas,  Recurring  flood  threats  along 
the  Fresno  and  Chowchilla  Rivers,  as  e\i- 
denced  by  the  devastating  floods  of  December 
1964,  and  the  winter  of  1968,  make  the  earllert 
possible  completion  of  these  projects  a  mat- 
ter of  great  urgency;  and 

"Whereas.  No  construction  funds  have  been 
provided  for  Buchanan  Dam  and  Hidden  Dam 
in  the  new  federal  budget  because  of  econ- 
omy conslderaUons  despite  the  urgent  need 
for  both  projects;  and 

"Whereas,  Unnecessary  delays  in  the  con- 
struction of  theae  projects  would  be  a  tragic 
mUtake  resulting  in  increased  costs  to  tax- 
payers due  to  inflation  and  in  the  continued 
threat  of  devastating  flood  damage;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  CaHfomia.  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorialize  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  release  for  the  con- 
struction of  Buchanan  Dam  on  the  Chow- 
chilla River  and  Hidden  Dam  on  the  Fresno 
River  all  funds  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
pose for  the  1970  fiscal  year,  and  to  appro- 
priate $1,200,000  for  construction  of  Bu- 
chanan Dam  and  $1,800,000  f<w  construction 
of  Hidden  Dam  during  the  1971  fiscal  year; 
and  be  it  further 

••Resolved,  That  the  cniief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  reeoluUon  to 
the  President  and  Vioe  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  ot  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Statea." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.   10 — Rel- 
ative TO   Federal  Participation  in  Feas- 

iBiLTTT    Level    Studies    fob  thb    Salton 

Sea. 

"Whereas,  The  Salton  Sea  located  In  Riv- 
erside and  Imperial  Counties  of  Callfca-nla 
is  a  unique  and  valuable  recreational  and 
fishery  resource;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  has  recognized  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  na- 
tion In  the  Salton  Sea  by  creating  the  Sal- 
ton Sea  Advisory  Committee  and  by  author- 
izing state  participation  In  feasibility  stud- 
ies of  the  Salton  Sea  problems:   and 

"Whereas,  The  valuable  fishery  resource  of 
the  Salton  Sea  may  be  lost  within  this  pres- 
ent decade  unless  rising  salinity  levels  are 
controlled;  and 

"Whereas,  A  recently  completed  joint  fed- 
eral-state reconnaissance  level  investigation 
found  that  salinity  can  be  controlled  by  con- 
struction of  a  50-8quare-mlle  evapwatlon 
basin,  and  that  such  a  project  has  a  very 
favorable  cost  benefit  ratio;   and 

"Whereas,  Federal  participation  In  such  a 
project  is  Justified  because  of  the  nation- 
wide significance  of  the  resource,  and  the 
proprietary  Interest  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  project  area;  and 

"Whereas.  The  next  step  In  saving  the 
Salton  Sea  is  the  initiation  of  a  feasibility 
level  study,  as  reconunended  by  the  Joint  re- 
connaissance study,  upon  which  decisions 
will  be  made  with  respect  to  a  project;  and 
•Whereas.  The  SUte  of  CaUfornia  has  al- 
ready authorized  the  budgeted  funds  for  such 
a  study,  contingent  upon  federal  participa- 
tion; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the   State   of   California,   jointly.   That    the 
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Legislature  of  the  State  of 
fully  memorializes  the  Preslden ; 
gress  of   the  United  States  to 
introduction    and    passage   of    a 
and  funding  for  feasibility  level 
the    Sal  ton    Sea    to    prevent 
which  would  Jeopardize  the 
of  the  sea;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Cler^ 
sembly  transmit  copies  of  this 
the    President    and    Vice 
United   States,  to  the  Secretary 
terlor.  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
reseniatlves.   to   the  appropriate 
Senate  committees,  and  to  each 
Representative  from  California 
gress  of  the  United  States  ' 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the 
Armed  Services: 

"House   Resolution    No     101 

"(By  Delegates  Amlck,  D'Ani  la,  Mlnnlck. 
Bonvegna.  Bullock.  Dypskl.  Krysl^k.  Silk,  and 
Walters.) 
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"House  Resolution  urging  the 
of   the   United   States   and 
Congressional   Delegation   to 
stop  the  proposed  closing  of  ' 
bird  Installation 
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"Port  Holablrd  has  been  In 
tary    Installation   in    the   city 
since  1917  and  has  become  an 
of    that    community's    composltl 
there  are  over  a.700  persons  em 
Installation,  with  over  1.500  of  I 
The  Installation,  thus,  has  deep 
community  around  it.  and  In 
munlty    has   substantial 
tions,  and  dependency  on  the 

"It  has  come  to  the  attention 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Marylanl 
poeal  has  been  made  by  the  *" 
Defense  to  discontinue  the  o~ 
Holablrd  in  favor  of  a  new 
Huachuca,  Arizona.  This 
drawbacks,  not  only  to  the 
munlty,    but   to    all    the 
nation. 

"Over  the  past  few  years, 
million  dollars  has  been  spent 
ttons,  renovations,  and 
Holablrd.  In  addition,  the 
closure  and  reduction  of  Fort 
least   12.4  mUllon  dollars. 
DepartDMnt  of  Defense  has 
least  1.5  million  dollars  will 
at  Port  Huachuca  to  make  roon  i 
Holablrd  personnel.  This  meaiu 
15  million  dollars  of  the  tar 
will  have  to  be  spent  to  move 
Intelligence    operation 
near  the  nerve  center  of  our 
gence   system    to   an    un 
miles  away;  a  location  where  It 
thing  will  have  to  be  added  on 
originally   built — from 
to  public  utilities,  to  schools, 
tlon  facilities,  to  houses,  and 
seum — yet  all  of  these  things 
Baltimore. 

"But  beyond  the  logistical  s 
ture,  there  la  the  human 
economic  Impact  on  the  area 
Holablrd  la  now  located    Coui 
of  people  who  would  be  unabln 
to  move  2,500  miles  would 
These  include  persons  with 
bers   of   years   of  loyal   gove 
Moreover,  with  the  loss  of  ovei 
positions,  the  entire  Baltimore 
would  be  hit  with  increased  •^- 
tnsurance  costs,  the  costs  of 
workers  who  no  longer  have 
secure  Jobs  In  the  open  niarke ; 
mg  costs  for  the  workers 
with  government,  but  not 
work.  These  are  Just  a  few 
economic  Impact  closing  Port 
have  on  the  Baltimore  area. 
"The  ultimate  Issue  then  is 
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why  must  this 


move  be  made?  Why  should  an  established 
operation  be  transferred  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son to  a  location  where  practically  everything 
win  have  to  be  built  anew,  all  at  a  tremen- 
dous cost  to  the  taxpayer?  The  answer,  we 
believe.  Is  that  this  should  not  be;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

•Reiolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland.  That  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Slates.  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Maryland  Congressional 
Delegation  are  most  strongly  urged  to  inter- 
cede to  stop  the  proposed  closing  of  Port 
Holablrd:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Vice  President  Spiro  T  Agnew,  and 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Maryland 
Congressional  Delegation 

"By  the  House  of  Delegates,  March  24. 
1970" 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services : 
"RxsoionoNs  Memorializing  the  President 

OF    THE    UNrrKD    STATES.    THE    SECRETA«T    OF 

Defense  ahd  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Suspend  Current  Plans  for  the 
Expansion  of  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
System 

"Whereas.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  re- 
cently announced  plans  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction and  expansion  of  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system;  and 

"Whereas,  In  1969,  the  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court,  In  resolutions 
to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress,  expressed  their  opposition 
to  the  construction  of  Sentinel  antiballistic 
missile  sites  In  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; and 

"Whereas,  Scientists,  scholars,  military 
strategists  and  national  political  leaders  hold 
the  same  grave  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness 
and  desirability  of  the  Safeguard  sysWm  as 
they  previously  held  with  regard  to  the 
Sentinel  system;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Safeguard  system  may 
prove  to  be  obsolete  even  before  It  is  com- 
pleted because  decoys  and  penetration  aids — 
which  would  enable  Incoming  missiles  to 
elude  Safeguard  missiles — could  be  developed 
by  an  enemy  power  before  the  Safeguard 
system  is  operational;  and 

"Whereas.  The  radar  and  computer  sys- 
tems necessary  to  target  and  fire  the  Safe- 
guard missiles  are  extremely  complex  and 
so  sensitive  to  explosion  that  they  may  not 
be  operative  under  the  conditions  of  nuclear 
attack;   and 

"Whereas.  These  radar  and  computer  sys- 
tems cannot  be  tested  under  peace-time  con- 
ditions; and 

"Whereas.  There  Is  grave  danger  that  the 
expansion  of  the  Safeguard  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  will  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
both  current  and  future  disarmament  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  foreign  powers;  and 

"Whereas,  The  money  necessary  for  com- 
pletion and  expansion  of  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  la  vitally  needed  to 
solve  domestic  problems  in  the  United  States; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

'•Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  suapend 
current  construction  of  antiballistic  mlasUe 
aitea  and  more  specifically  to  prevent  future 
conatructlon  In  Maasachusetu;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  no  further  appropriation 
of  moneys  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding the  Safeguard  anUballUtlc  system 
until  such  time  aa  Intensive  study  of  the 
desirability.  feaslblUty  and  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  system  can  be  made;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of   the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 


the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  presiding  officers  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth. 

•Senate,  adopted.  April  30.  1970." 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Salpnn; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"A  Resolution  Relative  to  Respectfully 
reqin:sting  and  memorializing  the  united 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council  Delegation 
To  Give  the  Right  of  the  Inhabftants  or 
THE  Marianas  District  To  Reintegrate 
With  the  United  States  Territory  of 
Guam 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Twenty-Second 
Salpan  Legislature,  that: 

"Whereas,  reintegration  with  United  States 
Territory  of  Guam  Is  the  offspring  of  the 
basic  legal  fundamental  concept  contained 
m  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement;  and 

"Whereas,  reference  Is  made  to  Article  87  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"article  87 
•  The   General    Assembly   and,   under   Its 
authority,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  In  carry- 
ing out  their  function,  may: 

"  'a.  consider  reports  submitted  by  the 
administering  authority; 

"  'b.  accept  petitions  and  examine  them 
In  consultation  with  the  administering  au- 
thority; 

"  c.  provide  for  periodic  visits  to  the  re- 
spective trust  territories  at  times  agreed  upon 
with  the  administering  authority;  and 

"  'd.  take  these  and  other  actions  In  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship 
agreement;'  and 

•Whereas,  reference  Is  made  and  should 
be  noted  under  Subsection  (b)  of  the  afore- 
said article  upon  which  rests  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Marianas  District  their  rights  to  peti- 
tion, same  having  been  exercised  through  a 
referendum  media  held  on  November  9,  1969, 
the  result  of  which  was  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  reintegration  with  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  Article  73  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  provides  as  follows: 
"article  73 
■  Members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  or  assume  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  territories  whose  peoples  have 
not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government  recognize  the  principle  that  the 
Interests  of  the  Inhabitants  of  these  ter- 
ritories are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred 
trust  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  ut- 
most, within  the  system  of  International 
peace  emd  security  established  by  the  present 
Charter,  the  well-being  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
these  territories,  and  to  this  end: 

"  "a.  to  enstire,  with  due  respect  for  the 
culture  of  the  peoples  concerned,  their  polit- 
ical, economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement, their  Just  treatment,  and  their 
protection  agulnst  abusea; 

"  'b.  to  develop  self-government,  to  take 
due  account  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  peoples,  and  to  assist  them  In  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  their  free  political 
Institutions,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  territory  and  its  peoples 
and  their  varying  atagea  of  advancement; 

"  'c.  to  further  International  peace  and 
security; 

"  "d.  to  promote  constructive  measures  of 
development,  to  encourage  research,  and  to 
co-operate  with  one  another  and,  when  and 
where  appropriate,  with  specialized  Inter- 
national bodies  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
achievement  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
scentlflc  purposes  set  forth  In  this  Article; 
and 

"  'e.  to  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  Information  purposes,  subject  to 
such  Umltatlon  aa  aecurlty  and  constitu- 
tional considerations  m«y  require,  statisti- 
cal and  other  information  of  a  technical  na- 
ture relating  to  economic,  social,  educational 
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conditions  In  the  territories  for  which  they 
are  respectively  responsible  other  than  those 
territories  to  which  Chapters  xn  and  Aiu 
annly.'  and  .     ,     , 

"Whereas.  Subsection  (b)  U  the  principal 
source  of  the  additional  rights  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Marianas  District  that  they  were 
prompted  to  vigorously  assert  their  rights 
therelnunder  and  the  mandate  of  the  people 
no  doubt  Is  clear  and  well  established  which 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  admin- 
istering authority  and  the  United  Nations 
which  give  due  merit,  respect  and  considera- 
tion of  the  people's  desire  as  manifested  in 
the  past  unofficial  and  official  referendum  on 
the  question  of  reintegration;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  highly  essential  to  refer 
to  Article  76  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  which  provides  as  follows : 

"  'The  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship 
system.  In  accordance  with  the  Purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  set  down  In  Article  1  of 
the  present  Charter,  shall  be: 

"  'a.  to  further  InternaUonal  peace  and 
security; 

"  -b.  to  promote  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
tnhabitents  of  the  trust  territories,  and  their 
progressive  development  towards  self-gov- 
ernment or  Independence  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  clrcumsUnces  of 
each  territory  and  Its  peoples  and  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
and  as  may  be  provided  by  the  terms  of  each 
trusteeship  agreement: 

"  'c.  to  encourage  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion,  and  to  encourage  recognition  of  the 
Interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world; 

and 

"  d.  to  ensure  equal  treatment  In  social, 
economic,  and  commercial  matters  for  all 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their 
nationals,  and  also  equal  treatment  for  the 
latter  In  the  admlnlstraUon  of  Justice,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  attainment  of  the  fore- 
going obJecUve  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  80." 

"Whereas,  Subsection  (a)  and  (b) ,  If  noted 
properly,  must  be  given  special  recognition 
by  the  administering  authority,  as  well  as 
the  United  Nations.  This  should  be  treated 
as  the  united  philosophy  well  funded  in  the 
collective  belief  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  administering  authority,  meaning  the 
United  States,  and  should  be  taken  In  the 
light  of  International  peace  and  security  and 
the  choice  of  the  Inhabitants  for  more  au- 
tonomous rights,  patterned  after  the  desire 
of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Marianas  District;  and 

"Whereas,  if  we  refer  to  the  oBBclal  report 
of  the  other  five  political  districts  of  the 
Trust  Territory,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
military  Is  unwelcome  in  their  respective 
districts,  claiming  that  the  inhabitants 
would  eventually  become  landless  and  their 
natural  culture  would  disappear;  and 

"Whereas,  with  the  metamorphosis  of  in- 
ternational events  now  transpiring  in  our 
midst  where  the  news  media  often  quoted 
the  following  phrase:  "Yankees  go  home' 
and  the  gradual  phasing  out  of  the  U.S.  air 
bases  and  military  installation  In  Okinawa, 
Japan.  Laos.  Cambodia,  Sublc  Bay  (PhlUp- 
plnes),  and  other  areas  in  foreign  soil,  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  sovereign  per  se. 
Sovereignty  resting  in  the  administering  au- 
thority possesses  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main and  can  acquire  any  part  of  the  Trtist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  doctrine;  and 

"Whereas,  Article  6  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  provides  aa  follows : 
"  'AwncLi  s 
"  'In  discharging  its  obligations  under 
Article  76(a)  and  ArUcle  84.  of  the  Charter, 
the  administering  authority  ahall  ensure  that 
the  Trust  Territory  shall  play  Its  part.  In 


accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  To  this  end  the  adnUn- 
Uterlng   authority   shall   be   entitled : 

"  "1.  To  establlst  naval,  military  and  air 
bases  and  to  erect  fortlfJcatlons  In  the  trust 
territory; 

"  -2.  to  station  and  emploj  armed  forces 
In  the  territory;  and 

"  '3.  to  make  use  of  volunteer  forces,  fa- 
cilities and  assistance  from  the  trust  terri- 
tory In  carrying  out  th  obligations  toward 
the  Security  Council  undertaken  in  this 
regard  by  the  administering  authority,  as 
well  as  for  the  local  defense  and  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  other  within  the  trust 
territory,'  and 

"Whereas,  whether  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  outside  of  the  Marianas 
grour  do  not  seem  that  the  acquisition  of 
their  lands  can  be  legally  effectea  not  with- 
standing their  opposition,  they  are  without 
any  legal  recourse  at  law  except  to  demand 
for  a  Just  and  fair  compensation  of  their 
land;  and 

"Whereas,  for  the  Informatli.  i  of  those 
that  Is  not  acquainted  with  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement,  reference  Is  made  to  Article  15 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"  'ARTICLE  1 5 

"  The  terms  of  the  present  agreement  shall 
not  be  altered,  amended  or  terminated  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  administering  au- 
thority.' and 

"Whereas,  the  next  question  is:  What  ef- 
fect, if  any  will  the  negative  result  of  the 
Guam  referendum  have  with  integration? 
After  perusing  carefully  the  authorities  here- 
inabove cited,  the  final  responsibility  on  the 
matter  of  reintegration  rests  with  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations.  Therefore,  re- 
Integration  win  continue  to  be  a  burning 
issue  for  the  United  States  in  the  light  of 
international  peace  and  security;  and 

"Whereas,  permit  us  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  the  desire  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  five  other  districts  of  the  Trust 
Territory  in  which  they  Indicated  that  four 
of  them  want  independence  with  free  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States  and  Ponape 
desires  association  with  Japan;  and 

"Whereas,  today,  they  are  parts  of  the 
United  SUtes  although  enjoying  less  rights 
than  a  full-fledged  American  citizen  Hypo- 
thetlcally,  if  independence  Is  granted,  know- 
ing fully  that  they  enjoy  free  association  with 
the  United  States,  this  recommendation  Is 
tantamount  to  obtaining  a  divorce  and  de- 
siring to  live  together  after  It  was  granted. 
Politically  speaking,  the  argument  advanced 
in  support  of  this  recommendation  Is  incon- 
gruous and  preposterous  to  human  govern- 
mental philosophy.  The  real  significance  Is  In 
Itself  eternal  paternalism  with  the  United 
States.  America  defies  this  type  of  govern- 
mental pattern;  now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Twenty-Second  Sal- 
pan  Legislature  that  the  United  States  Trus- 
teeship Council  Delegation  Is  hereby  respect- 
fully memorialized  and  requested  to  give  the 
right  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Marianas  DU- 
trtct  to  reintegrate  with  the  United  States 
Territory  of  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Clerk  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  United  Nations 
Tmsteeshlp  Council  Delegation.  Chairman. 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  the  Presi- 
dent, United  States  of  America.  President, 
United  States  Senate,  Speaker,  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresentaUves,  Chairman,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  United  States  Senate. 
Chairman  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  House 
of  Representatives,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 


"Concurrent  Resolution  No.  20  Proposing 
an  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
sTrrrrriON  To  Preserve  the  Reciprocal  Im- 
munities OF  Tax  Exemption 
"Whereas,  taxes  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Interest  on  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness of  States,  their  political  subdi- 
visions,  and   the    agencies   and   instrumen- 
talities   thereof,    impose    a    burden    on    the 
sovereign  power  of  the  States,  and  their  po- 
litical   subdivisions,    agencies    and    instru- 
mentalities  to   borrow   money   for   essential 
State  and  local  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  constantly  recurring  at- 
tempts of  Congress  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  to  tax  the 
interest  on  such  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
has  severely  damaged  the  ability  of  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions,  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  to  borrow  money,  and  has 
substantlaUy  Increased  the  cost  of  such  bor- 
rowings to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
agencies  and  instrtimentallties;   and 

"Whereas,  such  recurring  attempts  to  tax 
the  interest  on  such  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness flaunt  the  Constitutional  principle  of 
reciprocal  inter-governmental  tax  Immunity 
first  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  McCulloch  v.  aiaryland 
(4  Wheat  316)  In  the  year  1819  and  more 
spec'fically  applied  by  that  Court  In  Pollach 
V.  Formers'  Loan  A  Trust  Co.  (157  U.S.  429) 
and  later  cases;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  advisable  and  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  States  to  prevent  future  at- 
tempts to  tax  the  Interest  on  such  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  unequivocally 
state  the  principle  of  reciprocal  Inter-gov- 
ernmental tax  Immunity  In  respect  of  taxes 
on  the  interest  on  such  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness and  thereby  restore  Investor  confi- 
dence to  the  market  for  such  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  and  consequently,  reduce  the 
cost  of  borrowing  by  the  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions,  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities; now.  therefore 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Plfth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  HawaU.  Regular 
Session  of  1970,  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves concurring,  that  appUcatlon  Is  hereby 
made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  submit  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  the  following  form,  which 
amendment  is  hereby  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  by 
this  Concurrent  Resolution,  to  wit: 

"  'Without  the  consent  of  a  State,  Con- 
gress shall  have  no  power  to  lay  and  collect 
any  tax.  direct  or  Indirect,  upon  the  Inccane 
derived  from  interest  paid  on  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  of  such  State,  or  of  any  poli- 
tical subdivision,  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  nor  shall  any  State  have  power, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  lay  and 
collect  any  tax,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the 
Income  derived  from  interest  paid  on  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  thereof;  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  both  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
United  States  Senator  the  Honorable  Hiram 
L.  Pong,  United  States  Senator;  the  Honor- 
able Spark  M.  MaUunaga,  United  States  Rep- 
resentative; and  the  Honorable  Patsy  T. 
Mink.  United  States  Representative;   and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  tills  Concur- 
rent ReeoluUon  shaU  conUnue  in  full  force 
and  effect  untU  December  31.  1976. 

"The  Senate  of  the  SUte  at  HawaU  May 
4.  1970.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Con- 
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ourreat  Resolution  was  adopted 
at«  of  the  FlXtb  Legislature  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  197C 
1970. 

"Davis    C. 
"Fresident  of 
"Sacm  Hnui. 
"Clerk  of 


by  the  Sen- 
the  State  of 
on  April  20. 

MctXUNO. 

he  Senate. 

>he  Senate. 


lu 


•The  House  of  Representatlvi 
of  Hawaii,  May  4.  1970.  Honolu 

■We  hereby  certify  that  the 
current  Resolution  was  adopted 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifth 
the  SUte  of  HawaU,  Regular  = 
on  April  23.  1970. 

"Taoao  Bcpfu 
"Speaker,  House  of 

"Oeokcx    M. 
" Assistant  Clerk,  House  of  Repri 

Resolution    adopted    by    the 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
tlon.  of  Greenwich.  Connectlcul 
Ing  against  criticism  of  the 
the  President  In  Asia;  to  the 
Foreign  Relations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
of  Oklahoma,  praying  for  the 
certain  legislation  relating  to  a 
to  the  Committee  on  Interloi 
Affairs. 


of  the  SUte 
HawaU. 
olng  Con- 
by  the  House 
:  .«glslature  of 
of  1970 


f  <  reg 


S<SSlOD 


Repr  'se 


reo  snt 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of]  committees 
were  submitted: 

By    Mr.    PEIX.    from    the    dommlttee    on 

"    amendments : 
the    National 
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ntatives. 
4AKA»r:. 

sentatives. 

Connecticut 

American  Revolu- 

remonstrat- 

actlons  of 

(tommlttee  on 


C  hoctaw  Tribe 

enactment  oT 

d  to  Indians; 

and  Insular 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 

S.    3215.  A    bUl    to    amend 
FoundAtlon  on  the  Arts  and  ttie  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  permanent  au 
thorlzatlon    for    prognuns    unfler    such    act 
(Kept.  No.  91-«7»). 

By  Mr.  BUROICK,  from  the  :k>mmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amend)  aent 

HJl.  3920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock  (Rept.  No. 
91-680); 

HJl,  5419.  An  act  to  provide  reUef  for 
Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec,  US,  Navy  (Rept. 
No.  91-«81); 

HJl.  6402.  An  act  for  the  rell  ef  of  the  San- 
bom  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.   (Rept.   No.  91-882): 

HJt  8694.  An  act  for  the  leUef  of  Capt. 
John  T.  LAWler  (retired)  (Repu.  No.  91-883): 
and 

H3.  9910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannibal 
B.  Taylor   (Rept.  No.  91-884). 

By  Mr.  BtHlDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

HJt.  11060.  An  act  for  the  DeUef  of  Victor 
L.  Aahley    (Rept.   No.  91-885). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  tie  Conunlttee 
on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  w  ith  an  amend- 
ment; 

HJl.  17138.  An  act  to  ameiil  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Fireman's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  ajsd  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1956  to  intrease  salarlea, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Bepl  No.  91-806). 


BILUB    AND   A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and.  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  3850  a.  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90-484 
to  extend  the  Indemnity  therein  provided  to 
manufacturers  of  dairy  products,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

S.  3851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction.  In 
computing  the  minimum  tax  on  tax  prefer- 
ences, for  unused  tax  preferences  In  years  in 
which  a  taxpayer  Is  not  liable  for  the  mini- 
mum tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947.  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  emergency  labor  disputes  af- 
fecting commerce  which  Imperil  the  health 
and  safety  of  a  major  region  of  the  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitxxa  when  he  Intro- 
duced S.  3852  appear  earlier  In  the  RECoan 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By    Mr.    EASTLAND: 
S.  3853.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pang 
Tal  Tal;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  : 
S.  3854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  esUte 
of  Martha  W.  Brlce;    to   the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3855.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar  A. 
Garcia:  and 

S.  3856.  A  bill  for  the  rcUef  of  Rica  Machles 
Freier:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3857.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  project  on  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn.,  In  the 
Interest  of  flood  control  and  allied  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  3858.  A  btU  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  M. 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PBoxMma,  and  Mr.  Towkb)  : 
S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  Resolution  to  extend 
the  reporting  date  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  SPAaxMAN  when  he 
Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Rrcoao  under  the  appropriate 
heading  ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMTTTEI 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  b«  a 
member  of  the  Securities  md  Exchange 
Commission. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Howard  A.  Dawson.  Jr..  <a  Arkansas.  Bruce 
M.  Forrester,  of  Mlsaourl,  Leo  H.  Irwin,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Samuel  B.  Storett.  cS 
Maryland,  to  be  Judges  of  the  U A  Tax 
Court. 


S.  3852— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  ACT.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  printing  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947,  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  emergency  labor  dis- 
putes affecting  commerce  which  imperil 
the  health  and  safety  of  a  major  region 
of  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellak).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3852)  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  emergency 
labor  disputes  affecting  commerce  which 
imperil  the  health  and  safety  of  a  major 
region  of  the  Nation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
^^Tii«B  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act,  the  President  Is  given 
the  author!^  to  seek,  and  the  courts  to 


issue,  a  strike  Injunction  where  a  strike 
or  lockout  affects  all  or  a  substantial  part 
of  an  industry  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  if  the  strike  or  lockout 
will  Imperil  the  national  health  and 
safety.  Thus,  if  the  President  and  the 
courts  find  that  there  is  a  national  emer- 
gency, the  80-day  strike  injunction  may 
be  issued.  The  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
vision has  been  demonstrated  several 
times. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
broaden  this  authority  to  make  it  ap- 
plicable where  there  is  a  strike  or  lockout 
creating  not  a  national  emergency,  but 
one  affecting  a  major  region  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  tieup  in  the  motor 
transportation  industry  in  Chicago  today 
and  a  few  years  ago  demonstrates  the 
necessity  for  this  change  in  the  law.  The 
President  has  been  unable  to  act  imder 
the  Taft-Hartley  emergency  provisions 
simply  because  no  national  emergency 
can  be  declared,  although  there  certainly 
is  an  emergency  situation  in  the  Midwest. 
A  great  many  businesses  in  Iowa  <uid 
throughout  the  Midwes";  have  had  to 
either  close  down  or  lay  off  workers  be- 
cause they  were  not  able  to  obtain  sup- 
plies, materials,  or  equipment  necessary 
to  operate  at  full  strength  or  to  ship 
their  finished  products. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  May  18,  1970,  entitled 
"Truckdriver  Strikes  Sharply  Hurt  Re- 
sults for  an  Increasing  Number  of  Com- 
panies." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  would  change  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  authorize  the  same  proce- 
dures in  the  case  of  regional  emergencies 
caused  by  strikes  or  lockouts  as  in  the 
c«se  of  national  emergencies.  I  hope  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee will  give  this  measure  their  earli- 
est and  favorable  consideration. 

Exhibit  1 
(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  May  18. 1970] 
TaucKoaivEB  Stxikks  SRAaPLT  Bxm  RKSTn.TS 
Fob  ak  Incszasing  Nttmbxx  or  Companies 
A  growing  number  of  companies,  large  and 
small  alike,  expect  to  report  sharply  lower 
earnings  for  the  second  quarter  because  their 
operations  over  the  past  month  have  been  se- 
verely disrupted  by  truck  driver  strikes. 

Warner  &  Swasey  Co..  for  example,  expects 
Its  second  quarter  earnings  to  be  below  the 
$2.5  million,  or  66  cents  a  share,  It  earned  la 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  This  would  put 
profit  for  the  period  dramatically  below  the 
$1.05  a  share,  that  the  machine  tool  maker 
earned  In  the  second  quarter  of  1969. 

J.  T.  BaUey,  president,  who  made  the  as- 
Bwsment,  said  the  driver  strikes  closed  Ita 
Cleveland  Turning-Machine  division  plant 
for  several  days  and  forced  It  to  operate  at 
leas  than  50%  efficiency  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod. The  plant  accounts  for  about  a  third  of 
the  company's  sales. 

All  told,  he  said,  the  strikes  baited  ship- 
ments of  machines  from  Its  Cleveland  plant 
to  the  point  that  full  quarter  shlpmenU  will 
be  off  by  about  2096  from  the  year-ago  period. 
The  drtver  strikes  stem  primarily  from  dls- 
gruntlement  over  the  wage  increases  won  for 
them  by  the  Teamsters  Union.  The  tenna 
provide  increasea  of  $1.10  an  hour  over  a  39- 
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month  span  of  a  new  contract.  Drivers,  noU- 
bly  those  In  the  midwest,  say  the  Increase 
isn't  large  enough  and  have  struck  to  em- 
phasize their  contention.  The  union  Is  cur- 
rently polling  members  on  whether  to  accept 
the  terms. 

SKIL  co«p.  LATorrs 

Skll  Corp..  a  maker  of  consumer  and  In- 
dustrial tools,  disclosed  that  It  had  laid  off 
some  production  workers  because  of  heavy 
inventories  and  effects  of  the  truck  strike. 
After  posting  sales  and  earnings  gains  In 
1969.  the  company's  earnings  dropped  to 
$78,071.  or  four  cents  a  share,  In  the  first 
or  1970  from  $590,681.  or  34  cents  a  share,  a 
year  earlier.  Although  the  company  expects 
a  sales  and  earnings  Improvement  later  In 
the  year.  It  doesn't  foresee  It  taking  shape  In 
this  quarter.  John  W.  Sullivan,  president, 
says. 

Reliance  Electric  Co.,  a  maker  of  automa- 
tion systems  and  industrial  equipment,  says 
the  strikes  have  depressed  the  entire  fiscal 
first  half  as  well  as  the  fiscal  quarter,  al- 
though It  thinks  It  can  recover  some  of  the 
losses  In  the  remaining  two  periods. 

For  the  six  months  ended  April  30,  Reli- 
ance earned  $5.4  million,  or  43  cents  a  share, 
down  from  $7.9  million,  or  81  cents  a  share, 
a  year  earlier.  Sales  were  $157.8  million, 
above  the  $147.5  million  of  a  year  ago.  Fig- 
ures for  1969  were  restated  to  reflect  an 
acquisition. 

Reliance  didn't  report  separate  results  for 
the  fiscal  second  quarter  but  Indicated  net 
for  the  period  was  $2.2  million,  or  13  cents, 
down  from  $4.5  million,  or  49  cents,  a  year 
earlier. 

The  trucker  walkouts  affected  shipments 
to  customers  and  delivery  of  raw  materials 
so  severely  that  Reliance  was  forced  to  close 
eight  plants  for  a  four-day  period  In  April. 
The  company's  order  backlog  Increased  $7.4 
million,  to  $137.1  million  during  the  second 
quarter. 

RELIANCE    E1.ECTRIC    OPTIMISTIC 

Reliance,  however,  is  optimistic  about  the 
full  year.  According  to  Hugh  D.  Luke,  presi- 
dent, incoming  orders  so  far  this  year  are  at 
record  levels.  He  estimated  sales  for  the  year 
In  the  area  of  $330  million  to  $340  million.  In 
fiscal  1969,  ended  Oct.  31.  Reliance  had  sales 
of  $301.9  million  and  earnings  of  $17.4  mil- 
lion, or  $1.97  a  share. 

Some  other  companies  may  find  It  more 
difficult  to  overcome  setbacks  of  the  second 
quarter.  In  Chicago,  where  the  driver  strikes 
have  been  compounded  by  a  management 
lockout,  a  spokesman  for  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 
notes  that  the  company  closed  down  all  pro- 
duction and  warehouse  facilities  In  the  area 
a  month  ago.  Three  weeks  ago  It  also  was 
forced  to  close  Its  Rauland  division  tube 
plant  In  Chicago.  It  also  closed  down  its  color 
television  plant  in  Springfield,  Mo.  Accord- 
ing to  the  spokesman  the  company  plans  to 
resume  production  at  all  plants  over  the 
next  five  workdays  In  anticipation  of  a  pos- 
sible settlement. 

•We  have  to  have  the  product  ready  to 
ship,"  the  spokesman  says.  But  If  there  isn't 
a  settlement  by  June  1,  the  company  will 
again  close  down  the  same  facilities,  he  adds. 
Freight  shipments  are  still  the  target  of 
Teamster  pickets  in  the  San  Francisco  area, 
but  services  deemed  essential  have  been  re- 
stored. The  walkout  on  Thursday  had  closed 
down  Yellow  Cabs  in  San  Francisco,  the  AC 
Transit  Service,  which  serves  the  East  Bay, 
and  Greyhound  Bus  services,  and  forced  San 
Francisco's  two  dally  papers,  the  Chronicle 
and  Examiner,  to  suspend  publication  be- 
cause they  couldn't  deliver  papers. 

These  services  were  restored  Saturday  after 
San  Francisco's  Mayor  Alioto  and  Los  An- 
geles' Mayor  Yorty  pledged  to  work  In  a  me- 
diation effort.  The  Teamster  action  In  San 
Francisco  Is  to  prevent  freight  shipments 
Into  Loe  Angeles  and  also  to  force  the  re- 
hiring of  Teamster  members  fired  in  Los  An- 
geles m  a  prolonged  strike.  Both  the  Chron- 


icle and  Examiner  published  abbreviated  edi- 
tions Saturday.  Yesterday's  combined  Sun- 
day paper  was  normal. 

Teamster  officials  have  indicated  that  all 
perishables,  transportation  and  anything  else 
Involved  In  the  public  interest  except  freight 
will  be  permitted. 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    201— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  EXTENSION 
OF   THE    REPORTING    DATE    FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  COlSfMISSION   ON 
CONSUMER  FINANCE 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
reporting  date  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971.  to  July  1.  1972.  The  Com- 
mission was  established  by  title  4  of  the 
Consiuner    Credit    Protection    Act.    Its 
mission  is  to  review  the  entire  structure 
of  the  vjonsumer  credit  industry  and  to 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the    Congress    and    to    the    executive 
branch. 

The  Commission  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers—three House  Members  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  three  Sen- 
ators appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  three  public  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act.  otherwise  known 
as  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  was  signed 
into  law  on  May  29.  1968.  At  that  time 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  Commission 
would  have  approximately  2V2  years  to 
complete  its  work.  Unfortimately,  the 
three  public  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  not  appointed  until  Novem- 
ber 17.  1969,  and  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Commission  were  not  ob- 
tained untU  December  26.  1969.  more 
than  18  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  legislation.  Accordingly,  the  reso- 
lution would  extend  the  date  by  which 
the  Commission  must  file  its  final  re- 
port by  18  months.  This  extension  is 
necessary  due  to  the  lateness  in  getting 
the  Commission  established. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  201)  to 
extend  the  reporting  date  of  the  Na- 
tional Conunission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance, introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Tower)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    3410 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3410,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Laboratory  Act.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.    354« 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  co(^x)nsors  of  S. 


3546,  the  National  Air  Quality  Standards 
Act  of  1970,  which  would  accelerate  the 
designation  of  air  quality  control  re- 
gions required  by  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  and  would  provide  for  citizen  suits 
to  enforce  air  quality  standards:  Sena- 
tors Cannon.  Pastore,  Young  of  Ohio, 
McGee,  McIntyre,  Hart,  Pell,  Brooke. 
Case,  Metcalf,  Mondale,  Nelson,  Prox- 
mire, WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Tydings, 
Gravel,  Cranston,  Packwood,  and 
Hartke 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3552 

Mr.  IvIcINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell", 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
iMr  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton).  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3552,  to  provide  cerUin 
privileges  against  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial information  obtained  by  newsmen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
McClellan  » .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3677 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3677 
which  would  set  up  an  independent 
agency  to  develop  and  enforce  Federal 
environmental  quaUty  standards,  sup- 
port research,  and  provide  technical  aid 
to  various  Government  agencies:  Sena- 
tors Cannon,  Pastore,  Young  of  Ohio, 
McGee.  McIntyre,  Hart,  Brooke,  Met- 
calf, Mondale,  Nelson,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Tydings,  Gravel,  Inouye,  Pack- 
wooD,  and  Hartke.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 

s.  sesT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3687, 
the  National  Water  Quality  Standards 
Act  of  1970,  which  would  increase  the 
Federal  grant  authorization  for  waste 
treatment  facUiUes  to  $2.5  biUion  a  year 
for  5  fiscal  years  and  extend  the  stand- 
ards program  to  all  navigable  waters: 
Senators  Cannon,  Pastore,  Young  of 
Ohio.  McGee,  McIntyre.  Hart,  Pell. 
Brooke,  Case,  Metcalf,  Mondale.  Nel- 
son. Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Tydings, 
Cranston,  Packwood,  and  Hartke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3734 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3734,  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  U.S.  marshals. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
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Bkllmom).  Without  objectlo^  tt  is  so 
ordered. 

B.    STSI 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  Presld«nt.  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevxms>  .  I  ask  unanimous  cofeisent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  0«avii.)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  373$,  providing 
for  the  tninimiim  classification  of  \3S. 
deputy  marshals  under  chapter  51  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

The     PRESIDING     OPFI^TER      (Mr. 


Bellmon) 
ordered. 


Without  objecUoa.  it  Is  so 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOpS  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 


S.    us.    40S 

Mr.   MUSKIE.    Mr.   Presitjent 
unanimous  consent  that,  a1 
printing,  the  names  of  the 
Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOim)   and 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravb.) 
cosponsors  of  S.  Res.   405 
policy  for  peace  in  Indochina . 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


S<nator 
the 
ke 


I  ask 

the    next 
from 
Senator 
added  as 
ileclaring  a 


MANPOWER  TRAININOiACT  OP 
1969— AMENDMEN  rS 

AUSIfDUKNT    NO.    834 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself,  llr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  ScHWDKiR,  Mr.  Scott,  » Ir.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Percy)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  jroposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (J.  2838)  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  manpower 
development  program  to  assist  persons 
in  overcoming  obstacles  to  *iitable  em- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
wsis  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

AICXNDMXMTS    NOS.    S35    THS^VCH    637 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Boccs,  and  Mr.  SchweuJer)  submit- 
ted three  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  Jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
2838,  supra,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  t»ublic  Wei 
fare,  and  ordered  to  be  prim 


AMZKDMSirrs  NOS.  ess 


•  3* 


Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  iwo  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  2838,  supra,  whfch  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  oo  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  I 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 

AMXNDMZNT     NO.     6^3 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Presidjent,  I  rise  to 
submit,  for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  an  amendment  to 
S.  2838,  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1970.  This  amendment  will  iuthorize  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  p^grams  and 
activities  to  provide  language  training 
to  individuals  for  whom  language  con- 
stitutes a  significant  barrlet  to  employ- 
ment. As  my  colleagues  are  ^ware,  I  long 
have  been  concerned  with  the  barrier 
language  has  caused  to  achievement  by 


our  schoolchildren  to  whose  families 
English  is  a  second  language.  I  cospon- 
sored  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  that 
was  added  to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1867,  and  have 
worked  for  full  funding  of  the  program 
since  that  time.  For  fiscal  year  1970. 
$21,300,000  was  made  available  to  this 
program  and  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  $25,000,000.  The  Bilingual 
Education  Act  has  become  one  of  the 
most  exciting  developments  in  the  edu- 
cational field  and  one  that  should  meas- 
urably aid  the  children  of  this  and 
future  generations  to  find  meaningful 
Jobs  and,  indeed,  a  meaningful  role  in  our 
society. 

The  hearings  on  S.  2838  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member,  make  it  clear 
that  first,  language  is  an  impediment  to 
many  in  getting  and  holding  a  worth- 
while Job;  and  second,  Federal  assistance 
must  be  provided  in  this  area  if  man- 
power training  programs  are  to  be 
effective. 

There  are  over  5  million  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  United  States,  located 
primarily  in  the  Southwestern  States. 
My  State  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  more 
Mexican  Americans,  1.5  million  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  live  in  California,  than 
any  other  State.  The  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, the  Nation's  second  largest  minority 
group,  face  the  same  problems  of  poverty 
and  discrimination  as  other  minority 
groups:  but  in  addition,  they  have  a 
language  handicap. 

The  same  problems  are  faced  by  our 
Chinese -American  population.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  San  Francisco  has  the 
largest  Chinese-American  population  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States,  currently 
in  the  neighborhood  of  75,000  people. 
Since  most  of  the  Chinese  immigration 
into  the  United  States  of  about  10,000 
people  per  year  occurs  through  San 
Francisco,  the  numbers  of  this  group  «u« 
increasing  rapidly.  The  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  that  as  many  as  25.000 
to  30,000  Chinese-Americans  in  San 
Francisco  do  not  speak  English.  Natu- 
rally, some  of  our  other  minority  groups 
such  as  the  American  Indians,  Japanese- 
Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans  face  sim- 
ilar problems. 

I  believe  we  have  the  obligation  to  as- 
sist these  people  so  that  they  may  hold 
meaningful  Jobs.  If  it  means  that  parts 
of  the  manpower  programs  should  be 
taught  in  Spanish  or  Chinese,  then  this 
should  be  done.  If  it  means  that  one  of 
the  Job  skills  required  to  hold  the  Job  Is 
a  knowledge  of  English,  then  English 
must  be  taught  Just  as  are  the  mechanics 
of  operating  a  key  pimch  machine  or  a 
welding  torch  or  a  computer. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  that 
simple,  but  it  covers  a  serious  deficiency 
in  many  of  our  present  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

In  urging  the  full  funding  of  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act,  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  last  year,  I 
stated:  "no  communication — no  learn- 
ing. It  is  as  simple  as  that."  That  state- 
ment could  well  be  rephrased,  "no  com- 
munication— no  earning."  It  is  truly  as 
simple  as  that 


I  also  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  this  statement.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  643)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amkndmsmt  No.   643 

On  page  4,  Une  15,  delete  Sec.  101(1)  and 
Insert  the  f oUowlng  new  subsection  ( 1) : 

"(1)  basic  education,  literacy  and  com- 
munication skills,  Including  Instruction 
courses  In  English  language  skills  and,  where 
appropriate,  training  programs  conducted  in 
languages  other  than  English,  which  will 
assist  Individuals  to  become  more  employable 
oi  more  suitable  for  parUclpatlon  In  occupa- 
tional training." 

On  page  17,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following:  "(7)  provide  as  an  essential 
part  of  manpower  training  and  related  activi- 
ties, courses  in  English  language  skills,  and, 
where  appropriate,  training  programs  con- 
ducted In  languages  other  than  English,  to 
fuUy  assist  individuals  for  whom  language 
constitutes  a  slgnl&cant  barrier  to  employ- 
ment." 

On  page  17,  Une  17.  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(8) ". 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Murpht)  , 
who  is  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  in  this  crucial 
amendment  to  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1969,  of  which  I  am  the  principal 
sponsor  in  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  would  direct  the 
States  and  the  cities,  as  they  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  manpower  pro- 
grams, to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
needs  of  those  whose  ability  to  engage  in 
employment  is  Impaired  by  a  so-called 
language  barrier.  In  my  own  city  of  New 
York,  a  1967  study  indicated  that  more 
than  10  percent  of  students  in  grades 
1  to  12  were  classified  by  the  school 
system  as  "non-English-speaking." 

I  think  that  these  statistics — which  are 
repeated  throughout  the  Nation — indi- 
cate the  great  need  for  a  special  sensi- 
tivity to  such  needs  as  manpower  pro- 
grams are  developed  on  the  local  level. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murpht)  for  taking  the  in- 
itiative on  this  matter,  as  he  has  in  the 
field  of  education  so  often  in  the  past. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  EDUCATION  TO 
AWARD  CERTAIN  FELLOWSHIPS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMBNDMKNT   NO.    640 

Mr.  (jOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
has  introduced  the  Environmental  Ca- 
reer Fellowships  Act.  S.  3809.  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
award  fellowships  to  persons  preparing 
for  careers  which  will  focus  upon  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
Nation's  environment  and  the  control  of 
environmental  pollution. 

I  believe  that  that  bill  is  directed  to- 
ward a  quite  real  need  for  funds  that 
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exists  upon  our  Nation's  campuses,  and 
I  will  cosponsor  it. 

While  the  thrust  of  the  biU  is  com- 
mendable, the  scope  is  too  circum- 
scribed. In  secUon  2.  the  awardmg  of 
feUowships  under  S.  3809  is  limited  to 
those  who  plan  to  pursue  environmental 
careers  only  in  such  fields  as  ecology, 
hydrology,  chemistry,  biology,  and  engi- 
neering. A  great  many  oUier  fields  cru- 
cial to  environmental  education,  notably 
the  social  sciences,  are  excluded  from 
this  rubric. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  the  study 
of  economic  incentives  not  to  pollute,  for 
instance,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  various 
types  of  effluent  charges.  There  is  a  clear 
need  for  study  of  the  poUtical  and  psy- 
chological requisites  of  national  envi- 
ronmental programs,  and  for  identifica- 
tion of  the  medical  and  the  public  health 
effects  of  various  pollutants.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  the  training  of  public  ad- 
ministrators, business  executives,  and 
lawyers  in  the  goals  and  the  tactical  op- 
tions related  to  the  preservation  of  our 
environment. 

It  is  not  enough,  moreover,  to  provide 
fellowships  for  the  training  of  graduate 
and  professional  students.  Perhaps  the 
most  crucial  need  of  all,  refiective  of  the 
widest  gap  in  the  field  of  environmental 
education,  is  for  trained  teachers  who 
can  go  into  the  classroom  and  spread  the 
gospel  of  environmental  education  on  all 
levels  of  schooling,  from  kindergarten  to 
graduate  school.  Nowhere  in  Federal  leg- 
islation is  there  a  provision  for  aid  spe- 
cifically directed  toward  the  training  of 
teachers  in  environmental  education. 

A  survey  conducted  last  year  by  the 
Environmental  Policy  Division  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  identified 
the  disciplines  upon  which  environmen- 
tal education  must  focus.  It  is  those  dis- 
ciplines especially  in  which  we  must 
build  up  a  corps  of  dedicated  environ- 
mentalists, in  which  we  must  train 
teachers  and  technical  and  professional 
persormel. 

My  amendment  will,  In  lieu  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed set  of  discipUnes  covered  by 
section  2  of  the  Nelson  bill,  substitute  a 
cc«nplete  listing  of  those  disciplines  iden- 
tified as  crucial  to  environmental  educa- 
tion in  that  study  made  for  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Develwment.  Under  my  amendment,  all 
graduate  and  professional  students  in 
each  of  those  disciplines  wUl  be  eligible 
for  feUowships  under  S.  3809.  Moreover, 
my  amendment  will  make  eligible  for  fel- 
lowships under  the  bill  those  undergrad- 
uates who  are  pursuing  a  course  of  study 
which  will  lead  to  a  career  of  teaching 
focused  upon  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  enviroiunent 
and  the  control  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 

printed  in  the  Record^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Uc- 
Cldxah).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  to  the 
Record. 

CXVI 1011— Part  la 


The  amendment  (No.  640)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Amendmxnt  No.  640 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  9  through  11 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to 
pursue  careers  focused  upon  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  nations  environ- 
ment and  the  control  of  environmental  poUu- 
tlon.  in  such  fields  as  the  aeronautical  and 
space  sciences,  the  agricultural  sciences, 
agronomy,  and  forestry,  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  chemistry,  the  marine 
sciences  and  oceanography,  the  computer  sci- 
ences and  mathematics,  ecology,  economics, 
the  engineering  sciences,  the  geosclences  in- 
cluding meteorology,  medicine,  epidemiology 
and  public  health,  architecture  and  urban 
planning,  and  the  social  sciences.  Including 
psychology,  political  science,  pubUc  admln- 
UtraUon,  business  admlnistraUon,  and  Uw, 
and  for  undergraduate  study  for  persons  who 
plan  to  pursue  careers  of  teaching  focused 
upon  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  nation's  environment  and  the  control 
of  environmetal  pollution." 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1971— AMENDMENT 

AlfSMDMXNT    NO.    641 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  us. 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (HJR.  16916)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
amendment  vrtll  Increase  funds  for  the 
dropout  prevention  program  by  $5  mil- 
lion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 

Record.  ,^      ,., 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmok)  .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
Uble-  and,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  to  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  641)   is  as  fol- 
lows: „     ... 
Amkndmknt  No.  641 

On  page  3.  Unea  2  and  3.  strike  out 
"$1,873,188,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'•$l'378,168.000". 

AMXNOKXirr    NO.    64* 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Wn- 
LiAJts  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucH)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly,  to  House 
bill  16916.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
he  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSlNiSS 
Mr   PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 

speak  for  8  minutes.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCOMES  POLICY  LONG  OVERDUE- 
WELCOME  SUPPORT  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN BURNS  AND  SECRETARY 
ROMNEY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  both 
this  year  and  last  year  and  on  numerous 
times  before  that,  the  Jotot  Bconomlc 


Committee  has  proposed  that  a  price  and 
incomes  policy  be  instituted. 

In  the  1969  report,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  said: 

This  committee,  as  it  has  for  a  number  of 
yeiTS.  strongly  advocates  the  development  of 
an  effective,  realistic,  and  definite  set  of 
wage-price  guidelines. 

And,  in  the  1970  report,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  recommended  that: 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  should 
at  once  initiate  consultaUons  with  labor  and 
business  regarding  approprUte  price  and  In- 
comes behavior.  Following  such  consultations 
the  Council  should  publish  pr-mptly  a  set  of 
specific  quantitative  standards  for  price  and 
income  changes.  The  standards  should  be 
such  that  voluntary  compUance  by  business 
and  labor  wlU  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  greater  price  stability. 

But  the  administration  has  stubbornly 
refused  to  initiate  wage-price  guidelines 
or  an  Incomes  policy. 

Yesterday,  however,  there  were  two 
significant  statements  by  administration 
supporters  urging  such  a  policy. 

Arthur  F.  Bums,  now  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  but  who  until  his 
appointment  to  that  position  was  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Chief  Economic  Adviser 
without  portfoUo.  yesterday  reversed  his 
previous  position  and  urged  the  admirus- 
tratlon  to  Institute  an  incomes  poUcy. 

Meantime,  George  Romney,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, proposed  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic those  instences  where  wage  and  price 
increases  are  clearly  inflationary. 

Both  of  those  statements  are  as  wel- 
come as  they  are  long  overdue.  WhUe 
we  should  have  acted  earlier,  as  our  com- 
mittee has  repeatedly  urged,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  act. 

No  one  claims  or  should  claim  that 
wage-price  guidelines — or  an  incomes 
poUcy— is  the  sole  or  even  major  weap- 
on against  inflation.  At  best  it  can  play 
only  a  moderating  role.  But  the  econonUc 
conditions  which  now  exist  appear  to  be 
precisely  those  in  which  such  a  policy 
can  function  most  effectively.  Those  con- 
ditions are  ones  to  which  demand  to- 
flation  has  largely  run  Ite  course— as 
everyone  now  agrees— and  where  cost- 
iwi&h  inflation  is  the  key  vlllian. 

The  best  work  on  this  subject  to  my 
knowledge  Is  a  book  by  John  Sheahan 
titied  "The  Wage  Price  Guideposte 
which  the  Brookings  Institution  pub- 
lished to  1967.  In  reviewmg  the  effective- 
ness of  wage-price  guideltoes  to  several 
countries,  Mr.  Sheahan  writes: 

K  one  were  to  ch»ract«riae  the  American 
results  with  guldepostt  by  the  arbitrary 
statement  that  they  have  accompUshed 
about  10  percent  of  the  Job  Intended,  then 
by  comparison  most  other  countrtee  wo\ild 
be  strung  out  from  about  a  to  10  percent. 
No  country  has  aoorwl  any  great  succeaa.  If 
■ucoeaa  U  measwed  by  maintenance  of  price 
stability  for  long  period*  at  very  low  lev«U 
of  unemployment. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  relative  importance  and 
success  of  wage-price  guidelines  over 
long  periods  of  time.  But  Mr.  Sheahan 
goes  on  to  describe  where  they  have 
been  successful  and  to  what  circum- 
stances. And  the  potot  Is  that  these  fit 
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our  present  circumstance^  like  a  glove. 
He  says : 


Restraints  on  prices  and  w 
at  times  to  provide  helpful 
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Mr.  President,  that  is 
we  need  now.  We  need  a 
from  the  continued 
and  prices.  We  need  to 
spirals  that  have  continue^ 
ditlon  of  excessive 
This  is   a   period  when 
should  have  stopped  the 
but  have  not. 

This  is  precisely  the 
Incomes  policy  can  be  mosit 

We  should  welcome  Dr. 
ment  and  Secretary  Rom|iey 
Action  is  long  overdue, 
tion  should  move  now. 

Further  support  for  a  cl^ange 
comes  from  today's  lead 
New  York  Times.  As  the 
out: 

Although   the  Nixon 
holds  to  the  line  that  the  economy 
turn  up  and  unemployment 
the  end  of  the  year,  It  has 
to  persist  with  the  economic 
that  the  White  House  has 
Is  clear  that  the  economy  is 
well  to  the  Administration's 
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And  further  on  in  the 
Times  points  out  that — 

There  have   been   many 
nomlc  policy  in  the  past  yeai 
tratlon's  green  light  to  business 
raise  prices  or  increase  wage 
saw  fit  was  one  such  bluncler 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  institute 
wage-price  guidelines  is  h;re.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  haj 
this  action  for  a  very  long  t  ime.  A  number 
of  distingiiished  private  e:onomists,  in- 
cluding Walter  Heller  and 
has  consistently  done  so.  I  ut  now  one  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  mi  ambers.  Secre- 
tary Romney,  who  in  private  life  had 
great  experience  in  management,  has 
proposed  action.  And  most  important  of 
all,  E>r.  Arthur  Bums,  wljiose  economic 
credentials,  public  experience,  and 
soundness  of  judgment  in  ^onomic  mat- 
ters are  unsurpassed  by  ai^  other  public 
offlcial,  has  now  urged  an : 

It  is  time  to  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
York    Times    editorial, 
the    Economy — I"    be    pr^ 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
•5  follows: 
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The  United  States  economy  today  presents 
a  "bleak  picture,"  as  Dr.  Afthur  P.  Burns, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Res^ve  Board,  con- 
ceded to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
week.  The  real  Gross  National  Product  has 
dropped,  and  the  odds  have 
the  economy  is  In  a  genuine 

Although  the  Nixon  Adm  jilstratlon  still 
holds  to  the  line  that  the  ec<nomy  will  soon 
turn  up  and  unemployment 
the  end  of  the  year,  it  has  become  too  risky 
to  persist  with  the  economic  "game  plan" 
that  the  White  House  has  been  foUowlng. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  economi  Is  simply  not 


Increased  that 
recession. 


responding  well  to  the  Administration's 
medicine. 

Capital  markets  are  badly  strained:  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
rescue  a  Treasury  bond  Issue.  Henry  Kauf- 
man, investment  economist,  estimates  that 
the  Treasury  will  have  to  raise  upward  of 
•  13  billion  In  the  second  half  of  this  year, 
adding  to  the  economic  strain. 

Interest  rates  have  gone  sky  high.  A  month 
ago.  Dr.  Burns  expressed  his  confidence  that 
Interest  rates  "have  already  passed  their 
peak.  "  But  the  rates  have  since  climbed 
higher.  If  It  were  not  for  fear  ot  political 
resistance  and  criticism,  the  nation's  banks, 
which  cut  their  prime  rate  to  T'^  per  cent 
under  Administration  pressure,  would  be  go- 
ing back  to  the  peak  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

Aggravating  the  nation's  financial  prob- 
lem is  the  slippage  of  the  Federal  budget  into 
dehclt.  Whether  Its  alarm  was  warranted  or 
not.  the  stock  market  reacted  strongly — and 
adTersely — to  the  effect  it  thought  the  Presi- 
dent's precipitate  decision  to  send  American 
troops  Into  Cambodia  might  have  upon  the 
budget  deficit. 

Escalating  interest  rates  have  produced  a 
depression  in  housing  while  social  needs  for 
housing  go  unmet.  The  shortage  of  tax  reve- 
nues has  choked  off  crucial  expenditures  for 
human  and  environmental  needs.  Although 
tax  reduction  has  been  looked  upon  by  some 
citizens  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  Vietnam 
war,  what  the  lack  of  fiscal  resources  in  fact 
has  done  is  to  limit  social  programs  and 
worsen  Inflation,  without  checking  the  war. 

There  have  been  many  mistakes  In  eco- 
nomic policy  in  the  past  year.  The  Adminis- 
tration's green  light  to  business  and  labor 
to  raise  prices  or  Increase  wage  demands  as 
they  saw  fit  was  one  such  blunder.  But  the 
most  Important  mistake  of  economic  policy 
Ues  In  the  "mix"  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  Fiscal  policy — the  relation  between 
Government  spending  and  tax  revenues — has 
been  too  loose:  and  monetary  policy — the 
rate  at  which  money  and  credit  have  been 
fed  to  the  economy — has  been  too  tight. 

The  present  unbalanced  state  of  the  econ- 
omy results  from  the  basic  failure  to  achieve 
a  proper  balance  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


POET,  LOOK  TO  THINE  OWN 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  wheeling  out  its  biggest  propa- 
ganda guns  in  an  effort  to  smear  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
This  is  no  surprise,  really,  since  all  of  us 
have  been  used  to  this  kind  of  attack 
from  Russia  ever  since  we  rescued  her 
from  the  Nazi  fury. 

The  latest  Soviet  propaganda  gambit 
Is  a  poem  by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  a 
propagandist  and  pamphleteer  for  the 
Soviet  ruling  apparatus.  The  poem  de- 
cries the  sad  affair  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

We  agree  that  the  affair  is  sad.  We 
agree  that  it  is  a  national  disgrace.  We 
have  been  searching  our  innermost  souls 
ever  since  it  happened  to  try  to  deter- 
mine what  it  was  that  went  wrong.  In 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  four  students 
lie  dead  at  Kent  and  two  more  at  Jack- 
son, we  must  discover  how  we,  as  a  Na- 
tion, could  have  brought  about  this  stain 
upon  our  history.  But  we  do  not  need 
help  from  any  foreign  nation,  particu- 
larly one  whose  government  has  the 
bloody  history  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
tell  us  where  our  duty  lies.  We  know  our 


duty,  to  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead, 
and  we  shall  carry  it  out. 

The  irony  in  this  newest  propaganda 
attack  on  the  United  States  is  that  it 
comes  from  the  same  government  that 
in  times  past  has  undertaken  the  purges 
of  the  anti-Stalinists,  the  slaughter  of 
the  peasants  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre,  the  slaughter  of  the 
students  and  citizens  of  Budapest,  the 
Berlin  Wall,  the  rape  of  the  Baltic 
States,  the  crushing  of  Prague,  and  most 
recently  has  been  fishing  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  both  the  Middle  East  and  In- 
dochina with  the  intent  of  destroying 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  the  Soviets 
should  be  wringing  their  gore-covered 
hands  over  any  incident,  no  matter  how 
tragic,  that  occurs  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Fifty  years  of  slaughter  of  his  own 
countrymen,  it  would  seem,  might  sug- 
gest to  Yevtushenko  the  appropriateness 
of  an  epic  poem  in  their  memory.  Of 
course,  he  would  not  dare. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  GRAVES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
John  Graves,  who  was  formerly  the  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  majority.  John 
was  a  trusted  and  helpful  friend  to  whom 
one  turned  in  completie  confidence.  John's 
assistance  and  advice  on  the  Senate  floor 
was  invaluable,  and  who  among  us  can- 
not but  chuckle  when  we  think  of  his 
calls  requesting  that  we  occupy  the  chair 
"just  for  a  short  time.  Senator." 

His  death  at  such  an  early  age  is  a 
terrible  loss,  and  I  extend  my  condolences 
to  his  wife,  Karen,  and  his  children, 
Cody  and  Caroline. 


ANXIETY    IN    THE    NATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  editorial 
published  recently  in  the  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  Daily  Local  News  discusses  the  anx- 
iety in  our  Nation  today  and  the  need 
for  cool  and  calm  rhetoric.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  West  Chester   (Pa.)    Dally  Local 

News,  May  12,  1970) 

Rhetoric   That  Breeds  Distrust 

When  governors  cancel  a  long  scheduled 
conference  because  they  are  fearful  of  pro- 
tests and  violence  In  their  respective  states, 
it  is  obvious  that  things  are  far  more  serious 
than  many  people  have  Imagined. 

When  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion which  opened  Its  sessions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco yesterday,  drops  its  "business  as  usual" 
agenda  because  of  national  problems,  tur- 
moil and  violence,  it  must  be  clear  to  most 
people  that  affairs  have  reached  a  critical 
point  in  our  country. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
summons  the  Nation's  governors  to  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  ways  of  Improving  com- 
munication with  college  and  university 
campuses  in  an  effort  to  relate  more  effec- 
tively with  students  and  others.  It  is  obvious 
that  grave  concern  is  felt  In  high  places  over 
recent  disturbances  and  tragedies. 

Everywhere  there  Is  anxiety  as  to  what  is 
not  only  happening  today,  but  what  may 
happen  tomorrow  in  our  country  founded  on 
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the  principle  of  freedom,  the  Wnd  of  fre^ 
dom  that  permits  an  individual  to  speak 
his  mind  and.  In  so  doing,  dissent  from 
others  It  is  the  exercise  of  this  constitution- 
ally-given freedom  that  Is  giving  concern 
to  many  of  our  leaders.  Among  them  U 
Pennsylvania's  senator,  Hugh  Scott. 

Expressing  his  feelings  in  regard  to  what 
is  happening  m  America  today,  Senator  Scott 
said  •There  has  been  an  Intolerable  level 
of  intemperance  and  mlsundersUndlng  on 
all  sides,  which  has  created  a  volatile  atmos- 
phere It  is  wrong.  It  is  leading  us  to  disdain 
and  to  distrust  each  other  as  Americans.  It 
has  come  from  no  less  than  the  leaders  ol 
this  nation.  It  has  come  from  a  great  mwiy 
Americana  of  varied  and  strong  feelings.  This 
rhetoric  has  inflamed  and  created  a  heavy 
turbulence  of   hate,  suspicion   and   mutual 

disrespect.  ^    ..    ».  »»,-, 

"Rhetoric,"  Mr.  Scott  continued,  whether 
hurled  from  the  pinnacles  of  power,  or  vola- 
tile or  obscene  when  launched  from  the 
stance  of  the  frustrated,  the  weak  or  the 
radicals,  wUl  tear  us  further  apart. 

"Today"  he  pleaded,  "I  beg  thoee  of  aU 
feeUngs,  of  aU  parties,  of  all  ages  to  aUow 
the  polarizaUon  of  our  Nation  to  cool  down. 
It  is  Ume  to  mend  and  to  coalesce  as  Ameri- 
cans and  not  to  divide  as  enemies." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  counseling  our  coun- 
try needs  at  this  moment.  We  need  as  Presi- 
dent Nfiion  stated  in  his  Inaugural  address, 
to  "lower  our  voices"  that  we  may  be  heard. 
If  we  don't,  there  wlU  be  greater  division— 
the  kind  that  breeds  disdain  and  distrust 
which,  unless  we  are  careful,  could  take  us 
down  the  road  to  ruin.  The  wedge  of  divi- 
sion Is  already  threatening  our  country. 


SET  A  DATE  IN  VIETNAM,  STICK  TO 
IT— GET  OUT 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  issue  of  Life  magazine,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  has 
presented  a  cogent  argiunent  against  the 
recent  U.S.  escalation  of  military  activity 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Clifford  speaks  as 
one  who  has  been  closely  involved  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  as  one  who  believes 
that  the   commitment   which  we   once 
owed  South  Vietnam  to  help  protect  its 
sovereignty  has  been  more  than  paid  off. 
In  analyzing  certain  circumstances  of 
our  involvement  in  this  war.  Mr.  Clifford 
has  emphasized  a  point  which  I  have 
tried  to  make  again  and  again-'that  our 
goal  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  a  military  vic- 
tory, but  rather  must  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  climate  conducive  to  self-de- 
terminaUon  by  the  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia.  President  Nixon,  by  his  insistence 
on  a  military  solution,  has  shown  an 
alarming  lack  of  awareness  of  the  polit- 
ical issues  involved  in  this  conflict  and  its 
impact  on  both  our  allies  and  adversaries 
around  the  world. 

As  an  alternative  to  present  policy,  Mr. 
Clifford  has  outlined  a  three-point  plan 
which  would  remove  all  UJ3.  military 
personnel  from  Indochina  by  the  end  of 
1971  and  provide  an  impetus  to  negotia- 
tions by  diminishing  hostiliUes  to  a 
cease-fire  level.  I  have  offered  similar 
points  in  my  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 405.  a  proposal  designed  to  set  out  a 
broad  policy  for  UjS.  disengagement  from 
the  conflict  in  Indochina.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that,  as  Mr.  aifford  has  stated: 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  grasp  the  In- 
itiative m  making  the  necessary  and  vital  de- 
cisions. •  •  •  American  national  Interests 
require  American  disengagement  trom  Sooth 
Vietnam. 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Clifford's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Set  a  Date  in  Vietnam,  Stick  to  It,  Grr  Otrt 
{By  Clark  Clifford) 
on  the  evenmg  of  April  30.  I  heard  PtmI- 
dent  Nixon  inform  the  American  people  that 
in  order  to  "avoid  a  wider  war"  and  "keep  the 
casualUes  of  our  brave  men  In  Vietnam  at  aii 
absolute  minimum,"  he  had  ordered  Ameri- 
can troops  to  invade  Cambodia. 

My  mind  went  back  to  a  day  In  AprU  1961 
when  I  received  a  telephone  caU  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  He  asked  me  to  come  to  the 
White  House  to  discuss  the  Bay  of  Pigs  dis- 
aster which  had  just  occurred.  He  was  agi- 
tated and  deadly  serious.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  words:  "I  have  made  a  tragic  mistake. 
Not  only  were  our  factt  In  error,  but  our 
poUcy  was  wrong  because  the  premises  on 
Which  It  was  built  were  wrong."  These  words 
of  President  Kennedy  apply  with  startling 
accuracy  to  President  NUons  decision  to  In- 
vade Cambodia.  Unfortunately,  It  to  clear 
that  President  Nixon's  action  U  an  Infinitely 
greater  mistake  than  President  Kennedys, 
because  more  than  400,000  American  boys  re- 
main mvolved  in  Vietnam,  and  far  grav« 
damage  had  already  been  done  to  our  nation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  T>,„<=iH.nt 

Uke  most  Americans,  I  welcomed  President 
Nixon's  promises  to  end  the  Vletman  war  and 
bring  our  boys  home.  Uke  most  Americans  I 
applauded  tiie  President's  action  ^  with- 
drawing 115.000  of  our  troops  so  J"- a'^'^^f »'« 
notedhls  intention,  with  some  qualifications, 
to  withdraw  150,000  more  In  the  next  i-i 
months.  Uke  most  Americans,  my  sincere 
mcllnaUon  is  to  support  our  President  lii 
times  of  crisis.  However.  I  cannot  remain  si- 
l"nt  in  t?!rface  of  his  reckless  decUlon  to 
send  troops  to  Cambodia,  continuing  a  course 
of  «;tlon  which  I  believe  to  be  dangerous  t^ 
the  weUare  of  our  nation.  It  to  my  opln  on 
that  President  NUon  to  taking  our  nation 
down  a  road  that  to  leading  us  more  deeply 
into  Vietnam  rather  than  taking  'w  out. 

George  Santayana  once  said:  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned 
to  repeat  It."  In  my  personal  experience  with 
the  wax  in  Vietnam.  I  have  learned  certain 
basic  and  important  lessons.  It  has  been  my 
hope  that  the  present  admlntotratlon  would 
study  the  past  and  determine  not  to  repeat 
certain  actions  previously  taken.  Hawe'er.  I 
must  express  the  deepest  concern  that  it  Is 
now  apparent  that  President  Nixon  has  not 
grasped  these  vital  lessons  which  seem  so 
blXgly  clear  as  we  look  back  at  the  last 
fl^^ears  of  our  substantial  participation 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  have  learned  three  f«««i^«^>*V^am 
from  my  personal  experience  with  Vietnam 
and  I  shall  present  them  in  this  article.  I 
shall  then  discuss  how  these  lessons  apply 
to  the  Cambodian  situation.  Finally.  I  will 
suggest  a  specific  plan  for  our  extrication 
from  Vietnam. 

The  national  security  of  the  United  States 
is  not  involved  in  Vietnam,  nor  does  our  na- 
tional interest  in  the  area  warrant  our  con- 
tinued military  presence  *1cre  ,,  „  ,„ 
The  basto  of  ovir  original  participation  m 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  so-called  "domino  theory  " 
South  Vietnam  were  permitted  to  fall,  then 
other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  possibly 
even  In  the  Asian  subcontinent,  might  top- 
ple, one  after  the  other.  If  thto  occurred,  it 
was  alleged,  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  adversely  affected.  At 
one  time.  I  accepted  the  reasonableness  of 
this  theory,  but  my  own  personal  experience 
has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  It  to  now 
unsound. 

One  of  the  major  reaaom;  for  the  change  in 
my  own  thinking  has  been  the  atutude.  evi- 


denced over  the  last  five  years,  of  the  nations 
in  Asia  that  would  be  most  seriously  affected 
If  the  domino  theory  were  applicable.  These 
nations  are  Infinitely  better  acquainted  with 
the  political,  military  and  diplomatic  facts 
of  life  m  that  part  of  the  world,  for  they  have 
lived  with  them  for  hundreds  of  years.  As  one 
looks  at  the  map  of  the  area,  it  to  interesting 
to  fan  out  from  South  Vietnam  and  ascertain 
the  number  of  troops  that  these  countries 
have  sent  to  help  South  Vietnam  because, 
in  the  final  analyato,  that  to  the  most  accurate 
test  of  the  degree  of  their  concern. 

Burma,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  the  west, 
have  sent  no  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 
Singapore  and  Malaysia  have  sent  no  troops. 
whUe  Thailand  has  sent  only  token  forces. 

The  PhlUpplnes  have  sent  no  combat 
troops.  The  personnel  of  the  engineering 
units  and  hospital  corps  it  did  send  have 
been  largely  withdrawn.  Indonesia.  India  and 
Pakistan  have  sent  no  troops. 

These  are  the  closest  dominoes,  and  should 
be  the  first  to  fall. 

As  far  as  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  con- 
cerned their  behavior  hardly  Justifies  any 
sacrifice  of  American  lives  or  treasure  on  their 
behalf  The  situation  extotlng  in  these  coun- 
tries iB  Incredibly  sleazy,  and  should  be 
known  and  understood  by  aU  Americans. 

Most  of  the  men  and  materiel  of  war  used 
to  flght  against  American  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  come  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
through  Laos.  U  Laos  prepared  to  make  any 
sacrlflce  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  trail?  Cer- 
tainly not!  In  fact,  the  exact  opposite  to  the 
case  On  March  6,  1970,  Souvanna  Phouma, 
prime  minister  of  Laos,  had  a  press  confer- 
ence and  said:  „    _»»,    »T,.. 

"I  told  the  ambassador  from  North  Viet- 
nam last  year  that  we  wUl  accept  the  i*«  o/ 
the  traU  by  North  Vietnamese  troops  wltn 
the  condition  that  those  troops  withdraw 
from  the  important  regions  of  Laos." 

While  American  pilots,  on  a  sharply  es- 
calated basto,  are  fighting  and  dying  In  sup- 
port of  Laotian  forces  engaged  with  Com- 
muntot  troops,  the  ruler  of  Laos  suggest*  a 
deal  that  would  permit  the  Nort.h  Vietnamese 
free  use  of  the  trail  through  Laos  to  trans- 
port troops,  guns  and  ammunlUon  to  kUi 
Americans  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  Cambodia,  for  years,  enemy  supplies 
have  come  into  the  port  of  SlhanoukvUle 
and  have  been  transported  across  Cambodia 
Into  South  Vietnam,  to  be  used  against 
American  forces.  _    „,« 

Laos  and  Cambodia  have  not  been  pre- 
pared to  jeopardize  their  own  UiteresU  to 
Prevent  North  Vietnam  from  conquering  the 
South.  In  fact,  at  least  untU  Sihanouks 
recent  fall,  both  countries  have  been  help- 
ine  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  maneuvering 
to  make  their  own  deato.  The  United  States 
has  become  Involved  In  the  age-old  Intrigue 
and   chicanery   that   are   traditional   In   the 

"r"feel  strongly  that  we  have  met,  many 
times  over,  any  obllgaUon  or  commitment 
that  we  had  In  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
I  believe  that  the  development*  of  the  last 
five  years  should  persuade  us  that  Uie  time 
has  come  to  disengage  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
bring  our  men  home.  _»,„„, 

I  beUeve  most  Americans  agree,  but  from 
what  he  says  and  does.  President  Nixon  can- 
tlnues  grossly  to  exaggerate  Vietnam  s  im- 
Dortance  to  our  naUonal  security. 

In  giving  thought  and  study  to  tills 
enlema.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  tha'. 
President  Nixon  has  a  curious  o^e«lo^ 
about  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asla^  Back  in 
1954  in  a  speech  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
vl^tTHouse.  then  Vice  President  Nixon 
said-  "If  in  order  to  avoid  further  Ccmmu- 
S^ex^on  in  Asia  and  P^^lc^Jf '^ .  .'^^ 
Indochina.  If  m  order  to  avoid  It  we  m-st 
take  the  risk  now  of  putting  American  boys 
in  I   personally   would   support  such   a 

dectoion."  Thto  to  particularly  startling  be- 
cause Mr.  Nixon  was  recommending  that  we 
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send  American  troops  Into  Indochina  to  help 
the  French  who  were  engaged  In  war  there 
to  retain  their  colonial  terri  ories. 

In  1965.  President  Nixon,  then  a  private 
citizen,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times.  In  that  letter,  he  declared  that  '•vic- 
tory for  the  Vietcong  .  .  .  wculd  mean  ulti- 
mately the  destruction  of  fretdom  of  speech 
(or  all  men  for  all  time,  not  c  nly  in  Asia  but 
in  the  United  States  as  well.  '  In  his  speech 
of  Nov.  3,  1969  he  referred  to  the  "great 
stakes  Involved  in  Vietnam. '  and  asserted 
that  they  were  no  less  than  U  e  maintenance 
of  tlie  peace  "in  the  Middle  ¥:ast,  in  Berlin, 
eventually  even  in  the  Wester|i  Hemisphere." 

I  want  very  much  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  wise  i  nature  and  to 
exercise  good  judgment,  but  i  statement  of 
this  kind  shakes  my  confide:  ice  to  its  very 
core.  I  cannot  remain  silent  'Fhen  President 
Nixon  acts  as  though  be  believes  that  a  cer- 
tain political  result  in  a  small  underdevel- 
oped country  of  18  million  pei  sons  in  South- 
east Asia  is  somehow  crucial  to  "the  future 
of  peace  and  freedom  in  Ame  lea  and  in  the 
world." 

I  have  learned  these  past  years  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  local  wai  arising  out  of 
the  particular  political  condlt  ons  existing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  consider  it  a  delusion  to 
suggest  that  the  war  in  Vletiam  Is  part  of 
a  worldwide  program  of  Com  nunist  aggres- 
sion. 

President  Nixon  continually  argues  that 
we  must  fight  in  Vietnam  ndw  to  avoid  "a 
bigger  war  or  surrender  lat>r."  But  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  only  re  il  danger  of  a 
"bigger  war"  would  come  from  the  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  raj  idly  widening 
conflict  Ln  Indochina. 

We  cannot  win  a  military  i;  ctory  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  ice  must,  there  ore.  cease  try- 
ing to  do  so. 

The  goal  of  winning  a  nillitary  victory  In 
South  Vietnam  has  proved  to  be  a  wlU-o"- 
the-wlsp  that  has  led  us  from  one  military 
adventure  to  another.  I  havt  reached  the 
clear  conclusion  that  we  an  not  winning 
such  a  victory,  nor  can  we  win  it  in  the 
future. 

Certain  restraints  have  bee  a  placed  upon 
OUT  military  activity  by  the  poUtlcal  reali- 
ties that  exist.  We  have  been  unwilling  to 
Invade  North  Vietnam,  or  to  engage  in  in- 
discriminate bombing  or  mln,  ng  of  its  har- 
bors. As  a  result,  we  have  be<  n  occupied  in 
the  moat  difficult  type  of  guerrilla  war  and 
probably  what  is  the  most  difficult  terrain 
in  which  to  flght.  0\ir  enormous  firepower 
and  our  alrpower  are  seriously  1  imlted  and  re- 
stricted by  the  fact  that  mos'.  of  the  fight- 
ing takes  place  in  the  deeptst  Jungles  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  warfare,  a  nation  has  thri«  major  goals 
The  first  is  to  keep  as  many  of  the  enemy 
as  possible  on  the  field  of  bsttle.  The  sec- 
ond Is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  war-making 
potential,  and  the  third  is  to  i«lze  and  hold 
enemy  territory.  In  the  present  conflict,  a 
substantial  number  of  the  en«my  have  been 
killed  but  the  troops  from  tlie  North  con- 
tinue to  come  down  in  an  uninterrupted 
flow.  The  enemy  is  well  armed,  well  equipped 
and  well  trained,  and  Is  expert  in  guerrilla 
warfare.  And  Hanoi  has  made  clear  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  its  willingness  and 
ability  to  accept  substantial  ca  sualtles  for  as 
long  as  necessary. 

As  for  the  second  goal,  we  l^Ayt  been  un- 
successful because  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  war-making  potential. 
The  factories  turning  out  guns;  rockets,  mor- 
tars and  the  materiel  of  war  a^  not  located 
In  North  Vietnam,  but  in  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  de^roy  the  fac- 
tories in  those  countries.  We  attempted  in- 
stead to  Impede  the  flow  of  Weapons  into 
South  Vietnam  by  a  bombing'  campaign  In 
the  North.  In  my  opinion,  the  nesults  did  not 
warrant  the  enormous  cost  to  Us. 
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We  have  been  no  more  successful  in  pur- 
suing the  third  goal  of  seizing  and  holding 
territory.  The  enemy  does  not  operate  along 
a  battle  line;  his  objective  is  not  to  hold  ter- 
ritory. When  we  attack,  the  enemy  yields, 
but  he  returns  when  we  move  out. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  goals,  we  have  lost 
the  lives  of  close  to  45.000  Americans,  had 
more  than  275.000  wounded,  spent  over  »125 
billion,  lost  close  to  7,000  planes,  and  we 
have  dropped  more  tonnage  of  bombs  in  this 
conflict  than  we  did  in  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War  combined. 

Our  problem  in  Vietnam  is  due  not  only 
to  our  inability  to  attain  the  military  goals, 
despite  our  great  effort,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  struggle  is  basically  a  political  one.  The 
enemy  continues  to  symbolize  the  forces  of 
nationalism.  The  regime  which  we  support  is 
a  narrowly  based  military  dictatorship. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  only  alternative  to  his  Vietnamlza- 
tion  program  Is  the  "defeat  and  humiliation" 
of  the  United  States  He  has  announced  his 
determination  not  to  accept  this  "first  de- 
feat" in  our  nation's  history.  The  President's 
view  constitutes.  In  my  opinion,  a  complete 
misreading  of  the  nature  of  the  confiict  la 
South  Vietnam,  of  our  role  and  purpose  there 
and  of  the  American  national  interest.  The 
alternatives  In  Vietnam  are  not  military  vic- 
tory on  the  one  hand,  or  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion on  the  other.  We  did  not  intervene  to 
conquer  North  Vietnam,  but  solely  to  ex- 
tend a  shield  for  South  Vietnam.  We  did  not 
Intervene  to  impose  any  particular  govern- 
ment on  South  Vietnam.  The  interests  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  will  be  served 
and  our  objectives  will  be  achieved  by  a  real- 
istic political  settlement.  A  program  for  or- 
derly disengagement  will  create  the  condi- 
tions in  which  productive  negotiations  be- 
come possible.  Such  a  program  is  the  only 
way  to  peace,  and  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
the  only  victory  that  we  should  seek. 

One  of  the  deepest  concerns  I  have  about 
our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  is  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  while  he  proclaims  his  dedica- 
tion to  a  political  settlement,  by  his  actions 
still  seeks  to  gain  the  mllltai7  victory  that 
cannot  be  won. 

We  cannot  continue  to  fight  the  tear  in 
Vietnam  icithout  doing  serious  and  irrepara- 
ble injury  to  our  oicn  country. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  young  i>eople 
In  the  United  Sutes  Is  a  virulent  one.  They 
feel  especially  affected  by  the  war  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  fight  it.  Many 
of  them  do  not  believe  in  it  and  they  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  they  must  flght 
and  die  in  a  remote  comer  of  Southeast  Asia 
when  they  know  their  country  is  In  no  peril 
whatsoever.  One  of  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  conflict  is  the  disunity  and  bitterness, 
and  in  some  instances  violence,  it  has  brought 
about  in  our  country. 

The  war  has  confused  many  Americans  and 
has  caused  a  continuing  loss  of  confidence 
because  the  institutions  of  our  government 
have  not  dealt  with  the  pressing  problem  of 
national  priorities.  Every  domestic  problem 
we  have.  Including  poverty,  Inadequate  hous- 
Ing,  crime,  educational  deficiencies,  hunger 
and  pollution  is  affected  adversely  by  our 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war,  and  I  do 
not  believe  these  problems  will  be  brought 
under  control  until  we  have  disengaged  from 
that  conflict. 

The  war  Is  a  major  contributor  to  the  In- 
flation that  is  hurting  every  citizen  In  our 
nation.  We  are  also  in  the  midst  of  a  serious 
setback  as  far  as  business  is  concerned.  Tbe 
effect  of  the  war  on  our  economy  Is  dramatic. 
Almoat  immediately  after  our  foolhardy  en- 
try into  Cambodia,  the  Dow-Jones  Industrial 
average  decline  over  19  points. 

What  troubles  me  is  that  President  Nixon 
continues  to  give  priority  to  policy  in  Indo- 
china and  to  Ignore  its  consequences  at  home. 
His  actions  are  dividing  the  nation  when  we 


need  desperately  to  be  united  and  to  devote 
our  energies  to  our  critical  domestic  problems. 
The  Cambodian  invasion  ignores  these 
three  lessons.  The  President  ordered  up  to 
20,000  American  troops  into  Cambodia,  and 
has  now  promised  to  have  them  out  by 
July  1.  I  know  already,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
the  operation  will  achieve  little.  The  enemy 
will  fade  Into  the  jungles  of  Cambodia,  which 
are  just  as  impassable  and  impenetrable  as 
those  in  Vietnam.  Any  military  gains  will  be 
temporary  and  inconsequential. 

This  is  not  an  idle  prognostication  upon 
my  part  but  is  an  opinion  derived  from  past 
experience,  "nme  and  again  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  recommendation  was  made  that  a 
sweep  be  conducted  through  the  Ashau  Valley 
on  the  grounds  that  a  vital  blow  could  be 
struck  against  enemy  forces.  Time  and  again, 
thousands  of  American  troops  would  sweep 
through  the  valley  and  find  practically  no 
enemy  soldiers.  The  same  will  happen  in 
Cambodia. 

Also,  there  is  a  curious  psychology  I  cannot 
understand  that  attaches  importance  to  cap- 
turing territory  even  though  it  is  held  for 
a  temporary  period.  A  perfect  Illustration  is 
Hamburger  Hill.  We  drove  the  enemy  off 
Hamburger  Hill  at  great  loss  of  life  to  our 
troops,  and  then  later  on  withdrew.  As  soon 
as  we  pulled  out.  the  enemy  reoccupled 
Hamburger  Hill  and  we  went  back  and  re- 
peated the  process.  I  do  not  know  who  holds 
the  hill  today.  I  am  sure  it  doesn"t  matter. 
After  the  adventure  is  concluded  and  our 
troops  have  been  pulled  back  to  South  Viet- 
nam. I  predict  the  enemy  will  quickly  re- 
occupy  the  areas  that  we  have  cleared.  Even 
if  the  decision  were  made  to  remain  in  Cam- 
bodia, then  I  predict  the  enemy  will  develop 
new  bases  and  staging  areas  just  outside  the 
perimeter  of  the  area  we  occupy  in  Cambodia. 
In  either  event,  the  military  effect  is  negligi- 
ble and  not  worth  the  effort. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  address  to  the 
nation  of  April  30.  informed  the  American 
people  that  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  is  In- 
dispensable to  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  that  It  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  that 
It  will  keep  our  casualties  at  a  minimum, 
and  that  it  will  win  a  just  peace. 

These  contentions  violate  every  lesson  that 
we  have  learned  in  the  last  five  years  in 
Vietnam.  The  bitter  experience  of  those  years 
demonstrates  clearly  to  me  that  our  Incursion 
into  Cambodia  will  delay  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  from  South  Vietnam  because  it 
spreads  the  war  and  intensifies  It.  This  de- 
cision will  not  end  the  war,  but  will  lengthen 
it  because  of  the  reactions  of  the  enemy  to 
this  new  development.  It  will  not  keep  our 
casualties  down  but  will  increase  them,  not 
only  because  of  the  men  killed  in  Cambodia 
but  because  of  the  increased  level  of  combat 
which  I  predict  will  be  the  other  side's  re- 
sponse in  Vietnam.  It  will  not  achieve  peace 
but  will  postpone  it  or  destroy  entirely  the 
chances  of  obtaining  it.  Even  though  we 
pull  out,  the  damage  has  been  done,  and  the 
banltruptcy  of  our  present  Vietnamlzation 
program  has  been  exposed. 

The  thrust  of  President  Nixon's  position 
in  his  speech  of  April  30  was  that  if  we 
escalated  our  efforts  into  Cambodia,  it  would 
aid  our  program  of  Vietnamlzation. 

How  unfortunate  it  is  that  President  Nixon 
did  not  heed  the  congressional  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  State  WUllam  P.  Rogers  when 
he  testified  on  April  23,  Just  one  week  before 
the  President  spoke.  Secretary  Rogers  said: 
"We  have  no  Incentive  to  escalate.  Our 
whole  incentive  Is  to  de-escalate.  We  recog- 
nize that  if  we  escalate  and  get  involved  in 
Cambodia  with  our  ground  troops,  that  our 
whole  program  [Vietnamlzation]  la  de- 
feated." 

I  anticipate  that  in  the  period  of  the  next 
few  weeks  glowing  reports  wiU  flow  back 
from   Vietnam   regarding    the    outstanding 
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success  of  the  drive  into  Cambodia  Figures 
will  be  proudly  presented  showing  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  rice  captured,  bunkers  and 
staging  areas  destroyed,  substantial  num- 
bers of  weapons  and  quantities  of  ammui^- 
tion  found.  A  determined  effort  will  be  made 
to  portray  the  entire  adventure  as  a  suc- 
cess, even  though  no  major  engagements  will 
have  token  place  and  the  number  of  enemy 
casualties  will  be  woefully  small.  This  has 
happened  time  and  time  again,  and  our 
hopes  have  been  raised  only  to  be  dashed 
by  new  enemy  offensives.  The  capture  of 
supplies  and  eqtUpment.  in  the  past  has 
been  met  by  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
such  equipment  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  with  resulting  Increased  flow  down 
the  pipeline  from  North  Vietnam. 

A  further  worry  I  have  Is  that  this  ill- 
advised  move  into  Cambodia  could  create 
a  whole  new  set  of  problems  The  open  vio- 
lation of  Cambodian  neutrality  on  the  part 
of  our  troops  could  well  constitute  an  open 
invltotlon  to  the  North  Vietnamese  to  ex- 
pand their  efforts  further  over  Indochina  on 
the  pretext  of  defending  independence.  Our 
march  into  Cambodia  now  jeopardizes  the 
ancient  capitals  of  Phnom  Penh  and  Vien- 
Uane.  I  do  not  have  the  prescience  to  visu- 
alize what  may  take  place  In  this  regard,  but 
I  know  that  we  have  greatly  expanded  the 
danger  of  the  conflict  spreading  throughout 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  even  further. 

Although  I  consider  the  attock  on  Cam- 
bodia to  be  fraught  with  the  most  serious 
mllltory  consequences.  I  attach  even  greater 
danger  to  the  diplomatic  resulU  that  will 
flow  from  it. 

Many  of  our  friends  around  the  world  are 
shocked  at  this  imprudent  expansion  of  the 
conflict.  They  had  hoped  that  they  would 
see  a  contraction  of  the  area  of  conflict  and 
instead  they  learn,  with  deep  apprehension, 
that  It  is  being  widened.  The  CambodUn  ad- 
venture ignored  the  request  of  Foreign  Min- 
ister Malik  of  Indonesia  that  no  action  be 
token  to  extend  arms  support  to  Cambodia 
pending  a  regional  conference  to  find  ways 
of  preserving  that  country's  neutrality. 

The  decision  appears  to  have  been  made 
so  preclpitotely  that  the  proper  considera- 
tion was  not  given  to  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion on  Communist  China.  The  action  was 
taken  right  after  the  recent  conference  of 
Communist  representotlves  from  China, 
Cambodia.  Laos  and  North  Vietnam.  This 
conference  ended  with  an  agreement  of  mu- 
tual support  and  cooperaUon  In  combat- 
ing American  and  other  enemy  forces  In 
Indochina. 

The  predictoble  Soviet  reaction  was  also 
apparently  discounted.  Premier  Kosygln,  on 
May  4,  called  a  special  news  conference  to 
warn  of  the  worsening  In  Soviet-American 
relations.  Mr.  Kosygln  stoted  that  the  Cam- 
bodian move  raised  serious  doubts  al>out 
President  Nixon's  sincerity  in  seeking  an 
"era  of  negotiation."  Mr.  Kosygln  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  President  Nixon's  stote- 
ments  could  not  be  trusted.  This  does  not 
mean  that  either  China  or  Russia  will  inter- 
vene directly,  but  it  does  mean  that  they 
will  give  North  Vietnam  all  the  aid  It  needs 
to  neutralize  our  action. 

Another  unfortunate  result  of  our  action 
is  to  imperil  the  success  of  the  strategic  arms 
talks  now  being  held  in  Vienna.  Mr.  Kosygln 
stated  that  our  actions  put  the  Soviet  Union 
on  guard  and  decrease  their  confidence, 
without  which  it  is  difficult  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations. 

Domestically,  the  re-escalation  of  the  war 
has  gravely  Increased  the  disaffection  of 
young  Americans,  and  the  disruption  of  our 
society. 

The  active  invasion  dramatizes  another 
facet  of  President  Nixon's  swtements  on  the 
war  which  has  catised  me  the  deepest  con- 
cern. In  his  speech  of  April  30,  President 
Nixon  again  warned  the  North  Vietnamese 
that,   if   they   accelerated   the   fighting,  he 


would  take  stern  action  in  response.  He  has 
done  this  on  at  least  four  or  five  occasions 
and  in  each  Instance,  the  enemy  has  re- 
sponded by  some  type  of  military  action.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  the  road  to  utter  chaos. 
While  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  troops  on  the  one  hand,  the 
President  keeps  threatening  the  enemy  by 
assuring  him  that  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  raise  the  level  of  combat.  This  U  not  the 
path  to  peace.  It  is  the  path  that  will  lead 
to  more  and  more  fighting  and  more  and 
more  dying. 

It  is  time  now  to  end  our  participation  m 
the  war.  We  must  begin  the  rapid,  orderly 
complete  and  scheduled  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  Indochina. 

President  NUon  has  described  his  pro- 
gram of  Vietnamlzation  as  a  plan  for  peace. 
I  believe,  however,  that  It  can  never  bring 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  formula  lor  perpetual  war. 

This  war  can  only  be  ended  by  a  political 
settlement.  Nothing  that  the  Administration 
is  now  doing  holds  any  promise  of  bringing 
one  about.  And  our  present  program  for  In- 
definite military  presence  In  Vietnam  makes 
such  political  settlement  impossible.  So  long 
as  our  withdrawals  are  conditioned  on  the 
ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  assume 
the  combat  burden,  Hanoi  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  believe  that  we  are  genuinely  Interested 
in  or  would  even  accept,  the  kind  of  political 
compromise  that  a  peaceful  settlement  would 
require.  The  present  Saigon  government  on 
the  other  hand,  wUl  never  make  the  necessary 
accommodations  so  long  as  it  is  secure  in 
the  belief  that  American  forces  wUl  remain 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  it  In  power. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Administration  be- 
lieves it  has  proposed  in  Paris  a  genuine  basis 
for  compromise.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
these  proposals  are  not  realistic,  nor  will  they 
lead  to  any  progress. 

Accordingly,  what  we  need  is  a  program 
that  wUl  Vietnamize  the  peace  rather  than 
prolong  the  war.  In  July  1969,  in  an  article 
m  the  magazine  Foreign  Affairs.  I  recom- 
mended the  definite,  scheduled  withdrawal 
of  our  ground  combat  forces  from  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  1970.  I  now  propose  to  go  fur- 
ther and  set  a  final  date  for  our  complete 
disengagement.  Such  final  date  might  even  be 
advanced  If  certain  agreemento  are  reached. 
The  following  is  my  specific  three-point  plan: 

1.  Announce  publicly  that  aU  U.S.  forces 
are  to  be  removed  from  any  combat  role  any- 
where in  Southeast  Asia  no  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  and  that  all  U.S.  military 
persormel  wiU  be  out  of  Indochina  by  the 
end  of  1971,  at  the  latest,  provided  only  that 
arrangemente  have  been  made  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

2.  Move  promptly  to  end  B-52  attacks,  all 
search-and-destroy  missions,  and  all  other 
offensive  operations,  except  as  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  of  n.S.  forces,  as  dis- 
engagement proceeds. 

3.  Inform  Hanoi  and  Saigon  that  we  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  an  even  more  rapid 
withdraipal  if  the  safety  of  our  forces  is  as- 
sured by  a  cease-fire  or  other  arrangements 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  if  there  is  an  under- 
standing regarding  the  cessation  of  mlUtary 
pressures  In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

President  Nixon  has  maintained  that,  were 
he  to  announce  a  withdrawal  schedule.  Ha- 
noi would  lose  all  incentive  to  negotiate  a 
settlement.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  however, 
that  Hanoi  feels  no  incentive  to  negotiate 
at  the  present  time.  The  President  has  also 
asserted  that  North  Vietnam  would  then 
simply  wait  until  our  troops  have  been  re- 
duced m  number  and  launch  attacks.  But 
this  potential  exlsto  whether  a  withdrawal 
program  Is  announced  In  advance,  or  simply 
m  InstelmenU.  A  third  objection  has  been 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  may  not 
be  ready  to  to  assume  the  full  combat  btir- 
den  and  that  a  mllltory  conquest  and  blood- 
bath may  ensue.  But  our  objective  should 


be  to  establish  the  conditions  that  will  lead, 
not  to  the  continued  necessity  for  combat 
capabiUty,  but  rather  to  a  political  compro- 
mise that  wUl  bring  peace  and  stability  to 
that  troubled  land. 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  President  Nixon, 
in  arguing  that  It  would  be  improper  for  us 
to  leave  Vietnam  now,  has  used  the  so-called 
"bloodbath"  argumenU.  He  has  suggested 
that  the  massacre  of  many  South  Vietnam- 
ese including  a  million  and  a  half  Catholics 
who  fled  from  the  North,  would  occur  when 
our  forces  withdrew. 

I  flnd  this  position  difficult  to  understand. 
In  the  first  place,  the  figure  of  one  million 
and  a  half  Catholics  who  fled  to  the  South, 
referred  to  by  President  Nixon  in  hU  speech 
of  Nov  3  1969,  Is  Incorrect.  A  study  of  this 
subject  published  In  1956.  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Department  of  Education  and  the 
NaUonal  Commission  for  UNESCO,  discloses 
that  the  number  Is  not  1.5  million  but  754,- 
710  This  Is  significant  because  the  President 
overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  stUl  Uvlng 
in  North  Vietnam  today  approximately 
800  000  Catholics.  There  are  also  Catholics 
among  the  leadership  of  the  NaUonal  Ubera- 
tiou  Front  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  bases  his  claim  of  "blood- 
bath" on  his  charge  that  when  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  North  Vietnam  in  1954.  they 
slaughtered  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
North  Vietnamese.  In  fact,  the  records  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  disclose 
that  in  the  two  years  following  the  armis- 
tice of  1954,  only  19  complaintt  were  filed 
covering  poUtlcal  reprisals  In  aU  of  North 
Vietnam.  Later,  In  1955  and  1956,  a  peasant 
revolt  was  harshly  repressed,  and  the  best 
estimate  are  that  10,000  to  15,000  may  have 

died. 

It  is  my  firm  beUef  that,  when  It  becomes 
apparent  that  the  Americans  are  in  fact  leav- 
ing all  parties  seeking  power  in  South  Viet- 
nam will  have  a  strong  incentive  to  negotiate 
a  compromise  settlement.  All  will  recognize 
that  compromise  Is  their  one  assurance  of  a 
share  in  political  power.  The  contending  fac- 
tions must  now  be  aware  that,  in  the  absence 
of  compromise,  they  can  look  forward  only 
to  continued  conflict  and  disruption.  The 
need  for  peace  must  now  be  apparent  to  all 
but  the  very  few  whose  power  and  profit  de- 
pend on  war.  We  should  not  forget  that,  in 
South  Vietnam's  elecUon  of  1967,  and  under 
circumstonces  that  could  hardly  be  described 
as  favorable,  a  candidate  advocating  accom- 
modation for  the  purpose  of  peace  secured 
17'^c  of  the  votes  counted,  while  the  winning 
military  ticket  fell  far  short  of  a  majority. 

The  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  have 
indicated  their  wllUngness  to  talk  seriously 
if  the  united  Stotes  declares  the  totol  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  of  Ite  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  Their  suggestion  of  a  six- 
month  period  for  such  withdrawal  need  not 
be  accepted,  but  their  acceptonce  of  the  prin- 
ciple not  be  ignored. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  the  three-point 
plan  proposed  herein  Is  that  It  will  specifi- 
cally and  unequivocally  have  all  U.S.  forces 
out  of  Indochina  by  the  end  of  1971  at  the 
latest.  It  also  frees  the  President  from  mili- 
tary pressure  to  slow  or  stop  the  withdrawal 
process.  The  plan  takes  account  of  the  pUgbt 
of  the  Americans  now  held  captive  and  gives 
them  and  their  famiUes  the  hope  of  early 
release.  No  such  hope  can  exist  while  the  war 
continues  and  even  intensifies.  It  offers  also 
an  Immediate  reduction  In  the  level  of  vio- 
lence throughout  Vietnam.  The  ending  of 
B-52  raids  and  search-and-destroy  missions, 
so  long  as  the  other  aide  does  not  act  to 
jeopardize  the  security  of  our  troops,  will 
lower  casualties  and  creato  a  climate  far 
more  hospitoble  to  the  process  of  poUtlcal 
settlement.  This  approach  could  serve  to  get 
negotiations  started  again,  and  as  they 
progress,  this  dlmlnuUon  In  hosUUtles  can 
develop  into  a  complete  ceaae-flre. 

The  ttme  has  come  for  us  to  grasp  the  Ini- 
tiative m  making  the  necessary  and  vitol  de- 
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PROPOSED  CURB  POSES  i  DANGERS 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.   Mr.   President,   in   a 
most  perceptive  column  in  U  xiay's  Wash 
ington  Star.  Crosby  S.  Noye  i  discusses  in 
some   detail   the   issue   no\f   before   the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unajnimous  con 
sent  that  the  column  be  pointed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectloi,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  i4  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

CoNGKBSs  Cvmas  on  Wai  Posk  bANCER  TO  All 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyi  s) 

The  present  congressional  i,ssault  on  the 
war-making  powers  of  the  Tresldent — em- 
bodied in  a  variety  of  "end- '.he-war"  pro- 
posals in  both  houses — Is  b4  Ing  presented 
under  a  number  of  different  guises. 

For  some,  It  is  simply  a  m  fitter  of  being 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  lT>r  others.  It  is 
a  complex  constitutional  argu|nent  over  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  ias  opposed  to 
the  Executive.  For  still  others]  it  Is  a  matter 
of  returning  to  the  principles  knd  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

But  it  really  is  far  more  thac  any  of  these 
things.  What  the  argument  1^  all  about  is, 
In  fact,  the  role  that  the  United  States  should 
pUy  in  the  world  today.  What  we  are  wit- 
nessing could  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest 
restirgence  of  classic  IsolatlOBlsm  that  has 
been  seen  in  this  country  foD  nearly  half  a 
century. 

The  arguments  are  being  flosely  tied  to 
evenu  in  Vietnam  and  Cambttdla.  The  time 
has  come.  It  is  being  said,  for  the  Congress 
to  iiiiKrt  its  constitutional  powers  in  order 
to  prevent  a  widening  of  the  war  in  Asia. 

But  the  Issues  go  far  beyond  the  war  and 
far  beyond  Asia.  The  underlyltig  thesis,  sub- 
scribed to  by  TirtuiOly  all  the  leaders  of  the 
congreestonal  rerolt,  .m  that  the  Executive  Is 
inherently  given  to  tbe  over-oonunitment  of 
American  power  overseas.  Tb«  clear  ImpUc*- 
tlon  la  that  if  the  Congress  suooeeds  in  Inter- 
posing Its  collective  wisdom  between  tb» 
President  and  the  conduct  of.  American  for- 
eign policy,  a  new  spirit  of  caution  and  re- 
straint will  result. 


This  assumption  deserves  a  couple  of  ob- 
servations. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  present  trend  In 
the  Congress  and  perhaps  In  the  country  Is 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  isolationism. 
Very  decidedly,  if  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
get  their  way.  American  commitments  will 
be  severely  curtailed,  not  only  In  Asia  but 
everywhere  else  as  well. 

But  this  would  not  always  necessarily  be 
the  case.  Times  change.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  some  of  the  same  men  who 
argue  for  global  retrenchment  today  were 
most  instrumental  in  turning  the  United 
States  away  from  an  isolationist  course  in 
the  1930s  and   1940s. 

It  is  significant  that  Chairman  J.  William 
Fulbrlght  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  said  Congress  probably 
would  have  declared  war  on  North  Vietnam 
if  it  had  been  asked  to  at  the  time  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  incident. 

Curtailing  the  warmaking  powers  of  the 
President,  furthermore.  Is  an  uncommonly 
tricky  business.  In  an  age  of  split-second 
nuclear  warfare,  almost  everyone  agrees  that 
the  President  must  have  the  power  to  act 
without  congressional  sanction  to  protect 
the  safey  of  the  nation  and  its  armed  forces. 

There  is  little  agreement,  however,  on 
what  kind  of  an  emergency  Justifies  such 
presidential  action.  One  can  only  wonder 
what  might  have  happened  if  Congress  had 
been  asked  to  make  up  Its  mind  what  to  do 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Altogether,  It  Is  hard  to  generate  enor- 
mous reverence  for  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  Congress,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
revolt  against  the  Executive  Is  being  accom- 
panied oy  some  of  the  silliest  oratory  ever 
produced  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Today,  It  Is  held  to  be  the  epitome  of 
wisdom  to  forget  everything  that  history 
has  ever  taught  us  about  the  behavior  of 
peoples  and  nations.  The  new  Youth  Cult 
has  reached  the  point  where  United  States 
senators  are  solemnly  assuring  us  that  It  is 
only  the  young  people,  motivated  by  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  be  left  alone  to  do 
their  thing,  who  hold  the  key  to  a  respon- 
sible American  foreign  policy. 

Of  course,  at  this  p)olnt,  the  significance 
of  the  various  congressional  proposals  to 
curb  the  powers  of  the  Executive  is  being 
Interpreted  in  the  narrowest  context  by 
their  proponents.  They  are  designed,  we  are 
assxuvd.  simply  to  hasten  the  end  of  the 
war  In  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  These 
proposals  are  no  more  than  the  nose  of  the 
camel.  The  trend  Is  toward  the  outright 
abdication  of  the  United  States  as  a  major 
world  pKJwer.  If  is  prevails,  the  world  is  going 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  place  to  live  In,  not 
only  for  Americans,  but  for  everyone  else 
as  well. 


IS  CANCER  IN  RETREAT? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1970,  I  discussed  in  the 
Chamber  an  article  I  had  read  which  in- 
dicated the  possibility  of  a  cancer  vac- 
cine by  1973.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Senators  some 
recent  progress  in  our  continuing  war  on 
cancer. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary 6,  1970,  issue  of  Medical  World  News, 
Dr.  Joeeph  Biirchenal,  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Cornell  Medical  College  and  vice 
president  of  Sloan-Kettering  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research,  states  that  "a  lot  of 
work  being  done  in  cancer  research  Is 
almost  ready  to  pay  off."  In  fact.  Dr. 
Burchenal  thinks  that  a  number  of  de- 
velopments suggest  that  leukemia  and 
lymphoma  are  curable. 

Before  1947,  acute  leukemia  was  con- 


sidered hopeless.  In  1953.  however,  re- 
missions were  produced  for  the  first  time. 
And  by  1967,  the  case  records  of  at  least 
159  patients  indicated  long-term  remis- 
sions. On  the  basis  of  these  records.  Dr. 
Burchenal  predicts  that  at  least  half  of 
all  patients  with  acute  leukemia  who  sur- 
vive 5  years  after  diagnosis  will  survive 
Indefinitely.  With  the  addition  of  L- 
asparaginase  to  other  forms  of  therapy 
the  percentage  of  cures  may  well  improve 
even  further. 

Dr.  Burchenal's  continued  optimism  is 
dependent  on  enough  money  being  avail- 
able to  keep  up  the  present  pace  of  re- 
search. He  feels  that  recent  cuts  In  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  research  seriously 
threaten  to  slow  the  rate  of  progress.  To 
Ms  way  of  thinking,  "'it  is  absolutely  stu- 
pid to  cut  back  on  this  research  at  a  time 
when  things  are  really  jjopping  in  can- 
cer." I  share  his  sentiments. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  we  are  all 
vitally  interested  in  the  battle  against 
cancer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  entitled,  "Is  Cancer  in  Re- 
treat?" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Is  Cancer  in  Retreat? 

"A  lot  of  the  work  being  done  In  cancer 
research  Is  almost  ready  to  pay  off,"  says  Dr. 
Joseph  Burchenal.  But  he  adds  that  cutbacks 
m  research  funds  threaten  to  delay  that  pay- 
off needlessly.  A  number  of  developments,  he 
thinks,  suggest  that  leukemia  and  lymphoma 
are  curable. 

As  support  Tor  this  conclusion  he  cites: 

The  curability  of  such  other  types  of  dis- 
seminated neoplastic  disease  as  trophoblas- 
tic tumors  and  Wilms'  tumor; 

Evidence  In  man  of  host  resistance  to  such 
tumors  as  Burkltt  lymphoma  and  localized 
melanoma: 

Suggestive  evidence  of  the  possible  value 
of  Immunotherapy  in  acute  leukemia; 

The  previous  significant,  though  small, 
five-year  survival  rate  In  acute  leukemia  and 
Burkltt  tumor:  and 

Evidence  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  long- 
term  remissions  following  new  and  more 
Intensive  combination  therapy  In  these  two 
conditions. 

Dr.  Burchenal,  who  is  professor  of  medicine 
at  Cornell  Medical  College  and  vice  president 
of  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
search, noted  that  as  many  as  95%  of  chorio- 
carcinomas of  the  uterus  can  be  brought  into 
complete  remission  with  disappearance  of  all 
evidence  of  disease.  Including  the  return  of 
chorionic  gonadotropin  to  normal.  Three  out 
of  lour  can  be  brought  Into  long-term  remis- 
sion— more  than  a  year — which  in  this  con- 
dition amounts  to  cure,  since  fewer  than  1% 
relapse  after  a  year's  remission. 

He  attributed  the  curability  of  choriocar- 
cinoma largely  to  the  tumors  great  sensi- 
tivity to  chemotherapy  and  to  the  availability 
of  an  extremely  precise  technique  for  meas- 
uring chorionic  gonadotropin  in  the  urine, 
to  detect  minute  amounts  of  residual  tumor. 

Similar  factors  seem  to  account  for  the 
curability  of  half  the  patients  with  metas- 
tatic Wilms'  tvunor:  the  sensitivity  of  the 
neoplasm  to  dactlnomycln  and  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  metastases,  which  are  usually 
pulmonary,  to  visualization  by  radiography. 
Dr.  Burchenal  pointed  out  that  In  both  con- 
ditions therapy  can  be  continued  until  all 
disease  Is  eliminated,  thanks  to  precise  tech- 
niques for  detecting  residual  tumor  cells.  He 
also  thinks  It  probable  that  there  are  host 
defenses  against  lx)th  these  types  of  neo- 
plasm. 

Another  method  that  promises  to  aid  in 
locating  tumor  foci  In  Hodgkln's  disease 
and    other    lymphomas    is     lymphography, 
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which  has  been  made  much  more  precise  by 
recent   advances   In   technique.   "Lymphog- 

volvement  of  the  reuoperitoneal  nodes  and 
the  like,"  says  Dr.  Burchenal.  but  I  m  sure 
11  can  be  made  better.  It  U  very  useful  and 
it  converts  a  lot  of  cases  that  were  thought 
to  be  SUge  I  and  II  disease  into  Stage  m. 
Obviously  that's  extremely  Important  be- 
cause if  you  think  It's  Stage  I  °' J^  »f;*,^* 
it  with  lust  radiation  therapy  to  the  local- 
ized areas,  and  don't  touch  the  abdominal 
nodes,  you're  not  going  to  cure  anybody. 

The  low  cure  rate  In  testicular  tumors 
suggests  that  host  defenses  may  be  com- 
paraUvely  IneffecUve  In  spontaneous  au- 
lochthonous  tumors  because  the  an«8e°^^ 
differences  between  the  hosts  normal  celU 
and  these  tumors  are  less  pronounced  than 
the  differences  between  normal  tissue  and 
tumors  of  fetal  origin,  such  as  choriocM- 
clnoma.  But  even  in  testicular  tumors  some 
long-term  remissions  are  achieved.  At  New 
Tork-r  Memorial  Hospital,  of  154  patients 
treated  with  triple  chemotherapy  (me^ho- 
WMate.  dactinomycln.  and  an  alkylating 
agent)  or  with  dactlnomycln  alone.  15  ^  had 
complete  remissions,  of  which  about  half 
appear  to  be  cures. 

•^leukemlas  and  lymphomas  the  two 
brightest  areas  are  Burkltt  tumor  and  acute 
reukemia,"  Dr.  Burchenal  believes^  ••^« 
nrogress  that  has  been  made  in  the  past 
?e^ears  U  fantastic."  Some  Burkltt  tumor 
naUents  treated  with  methotrexate  in  1960 
by  Denis  Burkltt  were  still  alive  h«jrly  a 
decade  later,  and  a  1967  study  showed  that 
15%  of  a  group  of  245  patients  had  achieved 
complete  regressions  of  more  than  a  year.  Re- 
cent resulU  are  even  more  promising.  Or. 
Paul  P.  Carbone  treated  12  cases  as  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  with  massive  doses  of 
cyclophosphamide,  and  six  were  surviving 
12  to  24  months  after  treatment. 

Dr  Burchenal  noted  that  In  one  series  oi 
66  cases.  100%  of  Stage  I  and  n  patlenU 
had  initial  complete  responses,  while  74% 
of  Stage  in  patients  had  similar  responses, 
as  did  28%  of  Stage  IV  patents.  He  pointed 
out  that  patlenu  in  the  early  stages  usually 
have  a  smaller  actual  volume  of  disease  than 
those  in  Stage  IH.  and  that  since  the  maUg- 
nancy  U  limited  to  the  Jaw  It  can  be  ob- 
served much  better  than  can  the  Intra- 
abdominal disease  of  Stoge  III. 

Also,  patients  with  advanced  disease  are 
more  likely  to  be  ImmunologlcaUy  deficient. 
Studies  have  shovm  that  patients  with  Bur- 
kltt tumor  have  an  anUbody  against  the 
tvunor  cells,  and  that  those  who  later 
achieved  complete  remission  had  higher  titers 
of  the  antibody  than  those  who  did  not. 
Other  studies  Indicate  that  immunologic 
competence  Is  a  factor  In  the  success  of 
treatment  loc  Hodgkln's  disease  and  mel- 
anoma. , 

Acute  leukemia  was  considered  hopeless 
before  1947;  there  was  no  specific  therapy.  In 
1953  remissions  were  produced  for  the  first 
time  with  folic  acid  antagonists.  By  1967 
Dr  Burchenal  was  able  to  collect  case  records 
of  159  patients  In  whom  long-term  remissions 
had  been  achieved,  and  to  predict  from  ex- 
perience with  them  that  at  least  half  of  all 
patients  with  acute  leukemia  who  survive 
five  years  after  diagnosis  will  survive  indefi- 
nitely With  the  addition  of  L-asparaglnase 
to  other  forms  of  therapy  the  percentage  of 
cures  may  well  Improve  even  further. 

Immunotherapy  with  BCD  vaccine,  pooled 
Irradiated  allogenic  leukemic  cells,  or  both, 
has  been  shown  effective  for  patients  with 
acute  leukemia  in  remission.  Dr.  Georges 
Math6  of  the  Instltut  Ousteve  Roussy  new 
Paris  reported  that  seven  of  a  group  of  20 
patients  were  still  in  remission  from  one 
to  mcM*  than  four  years  after  undergoing  Im- 
munotherapy (MWN.  Aug.  29.  "69). 

"The  best  we  can  hope  for  In  Immuno- 
therapy   la    a    relatively    small   effect."    Dr. 


Burchenal  predicts.  "It  may  be  an  extremely 
important  effect,  but  we  cant  hope  to  get 
rid  of  pounds  of  tissue  with  immunotherapy. 
We  can  use  chemotherapy  and  other  treat- 
ments to  get  rid  of  large  amounts  of  tissue. 
Unfortunately,  in  most  cases  they  don  t  get 
rid  of  every  last  tumor  cell,  but  maybe  that  s 
when  immunotherapy  can  do  the  final  mop- 
ping up.  After  all,  that's  what  happens  irtth 
lnf«:tlous  disease.  Many  of  our  antibiotics 
don't  really  klU  off  the  last  microorganism, 
but  they  kill  off  a  large  number,  and  then 
the  patient's  host  defense  mops  the  rest  up 

and  he's  cured."  

These  optimistic  predictions  hold  true  only 
if  enough  money  Is  available  to  keep  up  the 
present  pace  of  research,  and  recent  cuU  In 
federal  appropriations  for  research  ■ertously 
threaten  to  slow  the  rate  of  progress.  We 
don't  have  as  much  money  as  we  need,  and 
we  have  to  stop  types  of  research  that  rrUght 
be  very  useful,"  Dr.  Burchenal  says.  I  thlnlc 
It's  absolutely  stupid  to  cut  back  on  this 
research  at  a  time  when  things  are  really 
poppmg  in  cancer.  The  amount  of  m<«ey 
that's  needed  for  cancer  research,  compared 
with  the  national  budget,  is  Just  peanuts, 
and  yet  it  would  make  all  the  difference  In 
th6  world 

■And  you  can't  Just  cut  funds  off  thU  year 
and  restore  them  next  year,"  he  warns.  '  II 
you  cut  the  money  for  research  or  training, 
insople  Who  have  been  in  clinical  refear^ 
iet  out  and  go  into  pracUce.  They  get  used 
to  eating,  and  their  chUdren  get  uasd  to 
wearing  shoes.  It  takes  a  lot  of  dedication  to 
go  into  this  kind  of  work,  and  I  ve  very, 
very  rarely  seen  anyone  who  has  gone  out 
erf  research  into  practice  who  has  ever  come 
back  again." 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  U.S. 
SENATORS 

Mr  CiOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  most  of  last  week  while  initial 
debate  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment took  place,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
have  traveled  rather  extensively 
throughout  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  refreshing;  it  was 
like  a  breath  of  clean  air  to  see  campuses 
not  torn  apart  and  to  visit  with  young 
people  whose  objecUons  to  what  is  tak- 
ing place  In  our  coimtry  and  the  world 
were  countered  by  intelligent  and 
thotightful  alternatives. 

I  cannot  believe  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican youth  are  represented  by  the  ugly, 
shouting  radicals  of  the  left  who  seem 
to  have  suddenly  dominated  a  few  of 
the  campuses  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 
My  beUef  in  this  was  strengthened  tfliis 
morning  when  I  was  visited  by  a  group  of 
young  people  representing  the  National 
Youth  Committee  for  Peace  with  Free- 
dom who  presented  me  with  an  aften 
letter  to  U.S.  Senators.  I  know  that  other 
Senators,  probably  all,  have  received  this 
and  I  want  the  coimtry  at  large  to  know 
about  these  young  people  and  their  con- 
cern and  their  objection  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  and  the  McOovem- 
Hatfield  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in 
theRBCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Open  Lnrra  to  U.S.  Sbnators 


Gentlembn:  Over  the  coming  days  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  wlU  be  passing 
on  two  legislative  amendments  which  may 
be  fateful  for  the  future  of  our  county,  for 


the  wider  Miuse  of  freedom,  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

We  take  the  Uberty  of  addressing  this  let- 
ter to  you  because,  as  students  and  young 
citizens,  we  are  profoundly  concerned  ovw 
the  crisis  through  which  our  country  is  pass- 
ing It  is  a  crisU  which  has  an  Internal  com- 
ponent and  an  external  component,  and  the 
two  are  clearly  interrelated. 

Uke  the  students  who  have  come  to  visit 
your  offices,  by  the  hundreds  and  by  the 
thousands,  over  the  past  two  weeks,  we  fear 
that  we  may  lose  our  country  If  we  faU  to 
nay  adequate  attention  to  certain  pressing 
national  priorities.  But  we  do  not  share 
their  well-intentioned  isolationism,  their  ap- 
parent beUef  that  they  can  build  a  beautiful 
Xmerica  even  if  the  rest  of  the  world  crum- 
bles around  them. 

Unlike  them,  we  fear  that  we  can  also  lose 
our  oountry-and  lose  the  peace  of.^he  worW 
in  the  process— if  we  fall  In  our  obUgatlonB  as 
the  free  wortd's  greatest  power  Indeed  so 
strained  and  delicate  U  the  balance  in  toe 
field  of  world  affairs  that  a  single  blunder 
by  our  country  may  be  enough  to  open  the 
way  to  catastrophe. 

We  beUeve  that  the  Senate's  passage  of 
the  Church-Coopw  Amendment  and /or  of 
the  Hatfield-McOovem  Amendment  would 
consUtute  precisely  such  a  blunder. 

The  protesters  who  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington have  argued  that  the  Senate  must 
w^  the  Church-Cooper  Amendment  and 
thT  Hatfield-McOovem  Amendment  be- 
cause the  great  majority  of  our  "tudcnts 
and  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
support  them.  We  think  that  the  prem^ 
on  which  this  contenUon  is  based  is  false. 
A  Oallup  PoU  taken  immediately  alter  the 
President's  speech  showed  that  'Wo^'h'f^ 
of  those  who  took  a  stand  supported  the 
President's  action  In  Cambodia.  That  the 
Presidents  action  Is  not  without  ^portant 
support  is  also  evidenced  from  the  fact  that 
KFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and  other 
leading  trade-unionisto  have  also  backed 
the  President. 

As  for  the  many  campus  demonstrations 
and  the  large  number  of  students  who  have 
come  to  Washington,  we  note  (1)  that  some 
2000  out  of  2400  colleges  have  not  taken  i»rt 
in  the  current  protest  movement.  (2)  that 
strike  votes  were  defeated  In  a  number  of 
coUeges  and  carried  only  by  slender  naaJo"- 
tles  m  other  colleges,  and  (3)  that  substan- 
tlaUy  more  than  half  of  our  young  people 
do  not  go  to  college  and  have  not  been  af- 
fected by  the  campus  ferment. 

But  even  if  the  protesters  were  ten  times 
as  numerous  and  ten  times  as  passionate 
in  the  advocacy  of  their  cause,  this  by  Itself 
would  not  constitute  a  guarantee  that  they 
were  right.  PubUc  opinion  can  be  wrong. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  many  occasions  m 
the  history  of  our  country  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  other  countries  when  courageous 
leaders  have  had  to  stand  up  against  what 
appeared  to  be  an  overwhelnUng  tide  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

The  supreme  example  of  such  courage  in 
the  history  of  our  own  country  was  pro- 
vided by  President  Abraham  Uncoln  in  «»« 
latter  pari;  of  the  ClvU  War.  By  the  middle 
of  1863  there  was  growmg  agitation  against 
the  war.  .  .  .  The  people  were  weary  and 
tired  of  the  inconclusive  bloodshed.  .  .  - 
There  were  violent  anti-draft  riots  in  New 
York.  In  which  scores  were  shot  down^. 
Increasingly  vicious  attacks  on  the  Presi- 
dent began  to  appear  in  the  press Salm- 
on P  Chase  resigned  from  the  Lincoln 
cabinet  and  struck  up  an  anU-Uncoln  a  - 
llance  which  Included  congressmen,  busi- 
nessmen, officers  and  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Horace  Greeley 
In  August  1864.  the  Democratic  NaUonal 
Convention  adopted  a  resolution  which  read: 
"After  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the 
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Lincoln 
idmlnlstratlon 
he  persevered 


Churchill  pro- 


TTnlon  by  the  espcrlment  of  war.  .  .  .  ]vis- 
tlce.  humanity,  liberty  and  t;ie  public  wel- 
fare demand  that  Immediate  Efforts  be  made 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
himself  was  certain  that  his 
would  not  be  re-elected.  But 
in  bis  course  because  he  was  cpnvlnced  of  Its 
correcinesB. 

In  modern  times.  Winston 
Tided  us  wltli  a  sublime  ezamble  of  the  kind 
of  courage  that  Is  willing  to  sw  Lm  full  agsUnst 
the  tide  of  public  opinion.  Despite  the  rise 
of  Hitler,  public  opinion  was  predominantly 
pacifist  and,  at  a  later  stagey  pro-appease- 
ment. The  spirit  of  the  Brlti^  campus  was 
reflected  in  the  so-called  "Oxford  peace 
pledge,"  under  which  the  members  of  the 
Oxford  Union,  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, voted  to  never  again  bear  arms  for  king 
and  country.  As  Churchill  cozimented: 

"In  Germany,  in  Russia,  in  II  aly  and  Japan, 
the  Idea  of  a  decadent  Britain  took  deep  root 
and  swayed  many  calculattcfis.  Little  did 
the  foolish  boys  who  passed  'the  resolution 
dream  that  they  were  destined  quite  soon 
to  conquer  or  fall  gloriously  In  the  ensuing 
war.  and  prove  themselves  ths  finest  gener- 
ation ever  bred  In  Britain.  \j'jss  excuse  can 
be  found  (or  their  elders,  who  had  no  chance 
of  self -repudiation  in  action.  ' 

When  Chamberlain  returne(  1  from  Munich 
with  the  shameful  agreement  he  bad  signed 
with  Hitler,  there  was  no  qul^stion  that  he 
had  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  British  people.  But  the  verdict 
of  history  is  now  in.  on  the  ccnfllct  between 
the  Churchillian  handful  and  the  tide  of 
British  public  opinion  in  tt  e  period  pre- 
ceding World  War  II. 

In  Profiles  in  Courage,  our  martyred  Pres- 
ident, John  P.  Kennedy  told  the  stories  of 
a  number  of  American  Senators  and  Amer- 
ican Presidents  who  displayed  exemplary  for- 
titude in  standing  up  again  a  misled  ma- 
jorities In  Congress  or  against  a  misled  pub- 
lic opinion.  John  F.  Kennedy  had  this  kind 
of  courage  himself,  and  he  hi  kd  it  in  abun- 
dance. 

About  the  situation  and  th>  commitment 
which  the  Senate  wlU  be  disci  isslng  over  the 
coming  days.  President  Kennedy  had  this  to 
say  in  July  of  1963;  ".  .  .  To  rlthdraw  from 
that  effort  (the  defense  of  S<  uth  Vietnam) 
would  mean  a  collapse  not  >nly  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia,  so  we  are  go- 
ing to  stay  there." 

This  was  not  an  isolated  (tatement,  but 
one  in  a  series  of  many  slnallar  statements, 
remarkable  for  their  consist*  ncy  and  con- 
tinuity, going  back  to  1956. 

If  President  Kennedy  wers  alive  today, 
there  can  be  little  question  at>out  where  he 
would  stand  on  the  Church-rooper  Resolu- 
tion, or  on  the  Hatfleld-McC  overn  Resolu- 
tion. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate!  We  are  young 
people,  but  we  know  enough  kbout  the  his- 
tory of  appeasement  and  abou ;  the  nature  of 
Nazi  and  Communist  totalitarianism,  to  be 
convinced  that  these  two  amen  Iments.  if  they 
were  ever  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  would  spell  disaster  both  at  home 
and  abroad — not  In  decades  t>  come,  but  In 
the  next  few  years — perhaps  la  the  Immedi- 
ate future. 

For  these  two  amendments  are  not  a 
formula  for  peace:  they  are — we  will  mince 
no  words  about  it — a  formula  f  >r  betrayal  and 
capitulation,  and  for  a  neo-l  solatlonism  so 
rigid  and  so  blind  that  It  mak«  s  the  "Fortress 
America"  Isolationism  of  the  tt  Irties  look  like 
the  most  radical  interna tlon  lUsm  in  com- 
parison. 

The  Church-Cooper  Amend|nent  not  only 
demands  that  we  get  out  of^  Cambodia  80 
days  after  enactment.  Its  rigid  prohibitions 
on  air  support  and  on  the  poovlslon  of  ad- 
visers or  payment  of  mercenanes  are  enough 
to  make  it  Impassible  for  the  Cambodian 
goremment  to  defend  Itseli  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communisti  aggression.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  world  It  will  be  interpreted 


as  saying  that,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
Senate  Is  concerned,  the  Communists  can 
take  over  wherever  they  wish  In  Asia,  and 
we  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  assist  their  vic- 
tims. 

The  McGovem-Hatfleld  Amendment  would 
compound  the  mischief  done  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment.  By  calling  for  the 
termination  of  all  military  activity  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  1970  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  military  personnel  by  the 
end  of  June  30,  1971.  It  sets  up  a  timetable 
whose  excessive  tempo  and  absolute  rigidity 
constitute  a  virtual  guarantee  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover — not  merely  in  Vietnam  but 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

In  less  than  a  year's  time,  the  President 
has  withdrawn  115.000  combat  forces:  and  he 
has  pledged  the  withdrawal  of  another  150,- 
000  American  soldiers  over  the  next  12-month 
period. 

While  ambitious,  the  President's  timetable 
gives  the  South  Vietnamese  government  the 
time  It  needs  to  take  over  the  burden  of  de- 
fense in  an  organized  manner:  *nd  It  gives 
Southeast  Asia  a  precious  breathing  space  In 
which  to  organize  its  defenses  agalut  the  fur- 
ther encroachment  of  Communist  Imperial- 
ism. It  is  a  timetable  which.  If  Congress  does 
not  undercut  it,  can  bring  peace  with  free- 
dam  for  Southeast  Asia  and  peace  with  honor 
for  the  United  States. 

The  debate  to  date  in  the  Senate  has  dis- 
tressed us  and  made  us  apprehensive.  We 
know  that  Senators  are  weary  of  war,  as  the 
American  people  are,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  see  it  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  those 
Senators  who  support  these  two  amendments 
out  of  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  realize  that 
the  manner  in  which  we  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam is  all  Important — that,  if  we  withdraw 
with  honor,  we  withdraw  with  credibility; 
whereas  if  we  withdraw  in  humiliation  and 
defeat  there  will  l)e  nothing  left  of  our  cred- 
ibility. As  the  London  "Economist"  warned: 

It  Is  arguable  that  the  cost  of  victory  In 
terms  of  bloodshed  Is  proving  to  be  too  great: 
but  the  cost  of  betrayal  could  be  even  greater 
...  It  Is  an  illusion  to  imagine  that  the 
United  States  can  agree  to  a  compromise 
peace  that  would  amount  to  a  sell-out  and 
retain  any  credibility  In  Asia.  Nor  In  Asia 
alone:  for  In  this  shrunken  world  credibility 
Is  Indlvlsable. 

More  than  one  authority  has  made  the 
point  that  it  is  American  credibility  that 
preserves  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  if  a  time 
ever  arrives  when  our  allies  and  friends  feel 
that  they  can  no  longer  trust  us,  and  when 
our  enemies  have  come  to  regard  us  as  a 
paralyzed  giant  or  a  paper  tiger.  World  War 
in  would  become  a  serious  possibility.  Per- 
haps the  first  point  of  testing  would  be  the 
Middle  East,  where  the  Soviets  might  react 
to  an  American  defeat  in  Southeast  Asia  by 
intervening  openly  to  crush  Israel  and  to  im- 
pose its  empire  throughout  the  Arab  lands, 
all  the  way  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Gibraltar. 

We  also  wonder  whether  the  Senators  who 
support  the  amendment  truly  believe  that  a 
withdrawal  In  defeat  from  Vietnam  would 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  domestic  tranquility. 
We  wonder  whether  they  are  not  at  least 
worried  that  the  President  might  be  right 
when  he  warned  that  such  a  humiliation 
would  produce  a  far  more  dangerous  polar- 
ization In  our  society  than  the  one  we  con- 
front today. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  President 
had  acted  in  greater  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  there 
were  a  clearer  delineation  of  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  But  are  the  Senators 
who  sponsor  the  pending  amendment  not  at 
least  concerned  that  their  proposal  seriously 
undercuts  the  President's  authority  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief at  a  critical  Juncture;  that 
it  creates  a  spectacle  of  division  that  can 
only  delight  and  embolden  oiir  enemies;  that 


iT  they  push  their  contest  with  the  President 
to  Its  logical  conclusion,  they  will  stand  re- 
sponsible before  history  for  the  shattering 
defeat  which  is  bound  to  result  and  for  all 
the  tragic  consequences  that  will  flow  from 
it? 

We  appeal  to  those  Senators  who  have  sup- 
ported the  President's  program  for  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  to  stand  fast  against 
the  pressures,  yes,  and  against  the  outright 
Intimidation  that  will  be  brought  to  bear 
against  them. 

We  appeal  to  those  Senators  who  have  sup- 
ported the  pending  amendments  to  reassess 
the  relative  risks  of  the  President's  course  as 
against  the  course  of  surrender  and  humilia- 
tion. 

We  cannot  at  this  point  begin  to  match 
the  massive  and  lavishly  financed  lobby 
which  has  been  visiting  Senate  offices  on  a 
non-stop  basis.  But  groups  of  the  under- 
signed and  of  other  concerned  young  people 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  will  be  visit- 
ing your  offices  over  the  coming  days  to  ex- 
press their  point  of  view  and  to  solicit  your 
support.  We  hope  you  will  give  them  the 
same  respectful  hearing  that  has  thus  far 
been  accorded  to  those  who  have  preceded  us 
with  a  different  purpose. 

STEERING    COMMrrTEE 

Charles  Stephens,  Neil  Salonen,  Allen 
Wood,  Barbara  Mlkesell.  Dennis  Cormier, 
Gary  Jarmln,  Daniel  Fefferman,  William 
Wyche.  Douglas  AUer,  Rebecca  Boyd,  Barry 
Serrlns,  Hal  McKenzle. 


THE  lOTH  MOUNTAIN  DIVISION 
ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
World  War  n,  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with  an  extraordinary  group  of  men  in  a 
unit  which  compiled  a  singijar  record  for 
determination  and  gallantry. 

After  the  war,  the  men  of  the  10th 
Mountain  Division  went  their  separate 
ways  in  civilian  life,  but  we  have  re- 
mained in  touch  through  the  association 
we  established  to  keep  posted  on  one 
another's  activities  and  whereabouts. 

On  May  23,  the  association  will  meet 
to  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  and  to 
hold  a  reunion  for  members  from  across 
the  coimtry.  Special  wreath-laying  cere- 
monies at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  will  pre- 
cede a  diimer  at  Fort  Myer. 

It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  a 
quarter-century  has  passed  since  our 
unit  returned  to  the  United  States,  but 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  shared  ex- 
periences have  remained  strong  over  the 
years.  This  is  a  great  group  of  men,  and 
I  commend  their  activities  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  describing  the  10th  Mountain 
Division  Association's  meeting  on  May 
23  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tenth     Mountain     Division     Association, 
Alxxandria,    Va.,    Mat    8,    1970 

Veterans  of  the  U.S.  Army's  10th  Moun- 
tain Infantry  Division  will  meet  In  Wash- 
ington on  May  23rd  to  mark  the  25tb  anni- 
versary of  the  war's  end  and  the  Division's 
routing  of  the  German  Army  in  the  rugged 
Appenine  Mountains  of  Northern  Italy  in 
World  War  II. 

Highlights  of  the  May  23rd  meeting  will 
be  a  special  wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the 
Tomb  of   the  Unknowns  In  Arlington  Na> 
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tlonal  cemetery  at  5:30  P.M.  and  a  reunion 
dinner  at  6:46  P.M.  in  Patton  Hall,  Ft.  Myer, 

The  Nucleus  of  the  division  was  the  87th 
Mountain  Infantry  Regiment,  America's  first 
ski  troops  The  87th  served  in  Klska  In  the 
Aleutians  in  1942  and  then  returned  to  Camp 
Hale  Colorado,  where  it  became  the  key- 
stone of  the  10th  Mountain  Division.  In  the 
Fall  of  1944,  the  Division  was  shipped  to 
Italy  where  the  American  6th  Army  had 
bogged  down  in  the  bitterly  cold  and  nearly 
impassable  northern  Appenines.  In  early 
Spring  on  1946,  the  lOth  kicked  off  the  6th 
Army's  spring  offensive  breaking  wide  open 
the,  until  then.  Impregnable  German  Geng- 
his Khan  Une  and  spearheading  the  drive 
into  the  Po  Valley  which  doomed  the  entire 
German  Army  in  Italy.  General  Mark  W. 
Clark  commander  of  the  operation  in  Italy, 
was  to  call  the  division  "a  great  fighting 
outfit." 

For   ftirther    InformaUon:    Frank   O  Con- 
nell.  District  7-7407, 


STRETCH  JETS  AT  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  since  April 
27  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  develop 
information  with  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  727-200  stretch  jets  into  National 
Airport.  This  morning  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  continuing 
oversight  hearings  concerning  future  op- 
eraUons  of  NaUonal,  Dulles,  and  Friend- 
ship airports,  which  it  initiated  in  March 
1969,  held  a  hearing  on  the  use  of  larger 
Jets  at  National. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  open- 
ing sUtement  that  I  made  at  that  hear- 
ing be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  foUows:  ^^  ^^   ^^^^ 


Stbxtcb  Jets  at  National 

AlKPOST 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  make  a 
different  opening  statement  this  morning, 
but  I  have  put  that  aside  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  committee  a  document 
which  bears  on  the  subject  before  us. 

The  document  In  question  U  an  analysis 
of  the  cost  and  benefits  of  Introducing 
Boeing  727-a00'8  Into  service  at  National  Air- 
port. The  study  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  National  Capital  AlrporU  of  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  AdmlnlstraUon  and  Is  dated  Janu- 
ary 12,  1970. 

I  obtained  a  copy  of  this  study  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  which  coUected 
thU  and  other  documenU  In  the  course  of  an 
InveetigaUon  into  the  continuing  problem  of 
the  underutUlzatlon  of  Dulles  International 

Airport. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have 
aU  the  facts  as  to  the  precise  history  of  this 
study,  however,  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
GAO  that  a  study,  presumably  this  one,  was 
prepared  by  several  senior  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  National  Capital  Airports  and  for- 
warded by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  to  the 
FAA  Administrator  for  his  conslderaUon.  I 
hope  to  have  more  facts  on  this  at  a  later 
time  but  perhaps  our  witness  this  morning 
can  enlighten  us. 

Given  the  decision  which  was  ultimately 
made  in  thU  mitter— the  decision  to  bring 
stretch  Jets  Into  National  Airport— It  U  one 
of  the  most  shocking  documents  I  have  seen 
In  my  years  of  government  service.  For  a 
bold  and  frank  sUtement  of  the  impllcaUona 
of  thU  decision,  it  probably  represents  a  high 
In  bureaucratic  memoranda. 

I  do  not  intend  this  mcimlng  to  do  more 
than  read  certain  excerpts  from  the  report 


although  I  Intend  to  make  full  public  dis- 
closure of  it  after  all  members  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  and  evaluate  It. 

Basically,  the  study  Is  an  attempt  to  set 
out  the  implications  of  lifting  the  long- 
standing ban  against  larger  aircraft  at  Na- 
tional and,  on  tht  assumption  that  the  de- 
cision was  already  made  at  the  time  the  study 
was  done,  to  suggest  ways  of  selling  the  de- 
cision to  Congress,  the  public,  the  press,  and 
certain  airlines  whose  Interest  would  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  study  begins  by  estimating  the  poten- 
tial profit  this  decision  would  bring  to  cer- 
tain airlines  and  I  quote  from  the  r«P^- 
"The  order  of  magnitude  clearly  spells  Bo- 
nanza to  some  of  the  airlines  ..." 

•It  is  roughly  estimated  that  this  decision 
offers  a   potential   increase   of  around   •120 
million  in  gross  revenues  to  the  airlines  in- 
volved. Although  It  U  difficult  to  pinpoint 
without  an  exhaustive  study  It  appears  that 
at  least  60%  of  this  potential  would  be  pure 
profit    since    the    marginal    revenue   to   be 
realized  from  the  use  of  the  '^^^^^  1^]  ^^ 
exceeds  the  marginal  costo  of  using  the  air- 
craft to  replace  existing  equipment. 
Thestudy  goes  on  to  note  that: 
"Based  on  the  best  estimate  It  U  possible 
to  produce  under  the  circumstances.  It  there- 
fore appeare  that  admitting  the  stretch  727 
to   DCA    (National)    Is   wori:h   at   least   »36 
mlUlon  to  the  air  carriers  Involved  with  a 
potenUal  worth  of  $130  mUUon.  The  potenUal 
for  profit,  which  U  much  harder  to  estimate 
on  Uie  basis  of  available  information,  woiUd 
seem  to  range  from  a  minimum  of  $18  million 
to  a  potential  of  »60  mUllon.- 

Afler  estimating  that  the  introduction  of 
these  large  jets  would  mean  900.000  adm- 
tlonal  pMsengers  at  National  Airport  an- 
nuaUy  (assuming  a  60%  load  factor),  the 
reoort  eoes  on  to  observe: 

"U  the  decision  to  admit  the  stretch  727  to 
DCA  (National)  has  already  been  made  and 
is  irrevocable  the  price  we  extract  from  the 
benefiting  air  carriers  in  return  for  this  de- 
^on  mSst  be  based  In  our  judgment,  not 
only  on  the  substantial  fl'»»°clal  gain  they 
can  realize  from  that  decision,  hut  oiso  on 
the  subHontial  lot*  the  government  and  nt 
Mtockholdert  (the  toxpoyer.)  $tand  to  tuff^ 
a*  a  result  of  the  decision.  (Emphasis  sup- 

'^"•\(li*  we  see  It  that  loss  U  immeasurable 
because  the  decision  wlU  change  the  entire 
nattem  of  growth  of  aeronautical  activity 
m  the  Washington  MetropoUtan  •re*  »"'- 
ously  compromising  the  Bureau  s  and  ^e 
FAA's  abUity  to  carry  out  rosponslbUlty  for 
fostering  the  growth  of  Dulles  International 
Airport  and  damaging  the  future  of  ^e^*; 
shirAlrport  to  an  extent  that  wlU  certainly 
jeopardize^  if  not  foreclose  the  prospect  for 
a  regional  airport  system." 

Mr    Chairman,  the  report  goes  on  to  »y. 

"The  hard  cold  facts  are  that  the  tretch 
727  cannot  be  employed  profitably  at  DCA 
(National)  without  substantlaUy  altering  the 
prospects  of  growth  for  DuUes  and  Frlend- 

"Under  present  cUcumstances  the  criUcal 
Doint  In  the  growth  of  DuUes  wlU  occur 
when  restrictions  at  DCA  (NatloniJ)  force 
transfer  of  significant  service  particularly 
Chicago  service  from  DCA  (National)  to  IDA 
(Dulles).  In  our  Judgment,  that  day  Is  not 
far  off  now.  But  the  decision  to  admit  the 
stretch  727  to  DCA  (NaUonal)  (setting  the 
precedent  for  the  even  larger  air  busM)  wUl 
^tpone  that  day  indefinitely.  The  Bureau 
Ijod  FAA  have  a  responsibUlty  to  foster  the 
operation  of  DuUes  as  a  successful  airport 
servicing  the  public  Interest.  The  taxpayere 
^ve  alright  to  expect  It  wUl  XulflU   that 

In  V  blunt  warning,  the  study  notes  that 
to  approve  the  use  of  stretch  JeU  at  Na- 
tional would  "put  us  generaUy  on  the  side 
of  those  who  have  Ignored  our  exhortaUons 
to  use  Dulles  against  those  who  have  gen- 


uinely tried  to  promote  growth  of  that  air- 
port." _ 

Finally,  the  authors  of  the  report  con- 
clude : 

"All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  compelling  argu- 
ment lor  not  making  the  decision  U  it  has 
not  been  made  or  revoking  It  If  it  Is  not 
irrevocable.  We  earnestly  urge  such  action. 
However,  in  the  -good  soldier"  spirit  we  have 
attempted  to  develop  various  possibilities 
for  negotiation  on  the  theory  that  the  die 
is  cast  It  is  our  unanimous  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  it  wUl  be  Impossible  to  negotiate 
concessions  from  aU  of  our  air  carrier  clients 
that  are  even  remotely  commensurate  with 
the  bonanza  that  the  stretch  727  decision  of- 
fers to  about  half  of  them." 

Now  in  order  to  accommodate  the  added 
congestion  which  the  727-200  would  bring  to 
the  already  overburdened  NaUonal  Airport. 
the  report  recommends  phasing  in  the  stretch 
JeU  "in  numbers  which  would  assure  that 
peak  passenger  loads  would  not  exceed  the 
exliiUng  capacity  of  roadways  and  keep  oper- 
aUons  of  the  aircraft  at  that  level  until  the 
Kling  modernization  of  the  roadways  U  com- 

Mr  Chairman,  otwlthsunding  what  you 
and  I  have  both  been  told,  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  very  definite  relationship  between 
this  decision  and  the  Kling  Report.  I  will 
pursue  that  matter  In  some  detaU  a  UtUe 

later.  . 

I  go  on  to  quote  from  the  report : 
"•There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pracUcal 
way  in  which  the  stretch  727  decision  can  be 
conditioned  to  avoid  compromising  the 
growth  of  Dulles  and  Friendship." 
Even  more  strongly,  the  report  states : 
■Indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  practical 
way  of  preventing  this  decision  from  mak- 
ing slKhlAcant  inroads  into  the  current  vol- 
ume of  business  at  Dulles  and  Friendship.  A 
imaranlee  to  maintain  operations  at  current 
levels  IS  meaningless  as  witoessed  by  the  «r- 
riers  response  to  a  llmluUon  of  this  kind 
imposed  by  General  McKee  when  JeU  w«^e 
allov^  into  DCA  (National) .  A  more  specific 
stipulation  that  service  to  designated  points 
miist  be  continued  at  present  levels  would 
also  have  UtUe  meaning  U  the  load  factors 
for  such  fllghU  deteriorate  as  a  ««ult  of  me 
greater  attraction  of  service  from  DCA  (wa- 
Uonal)    using  the  stretch  727." 

Mr  Chairman,  the  report  goes  on  to  lay 
out  a  detailed  plan  for  selling  this  decision 
to  the  pubUc,  but  at  thU  time  I  want  only 
to  read  one  passage  which  seems  to  say  some- 
thing reveaUng  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  regulatory  agency  FAA  and  the 
industry  it  U  supposed  to  regulate: 

•The  aU  carriers  should  be  prepared  to 
work  closely  with  Bureau  offlclaU  in  defend- 
ing the  decision  and  answering  complalnU, 
to  bring  all  possible  poUtlcal  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Congress  and  other  pubUc  bodies 
and  to  accept  any  llmiUtions  that  may  be 
necessary  to  get  public  acceptance  of  the 
decision."  ^     _  ..     »  . 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  shocked  at  a 
decision  which  could  be  made  In  the  face  of 
such  an  uncompromising  reccwnmendation 
against  It  by  senior  officials  of  the  bureau 
which  Is  charged  with  operating  the  airport 
in  question.  I  beUeve  this  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  immediate  attention  of  aU 
the  Interested  Committees  of  Congress  and 
the  whole  matter  thoroughly  aired. 


A  BAY  IS  DYINQ 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished son  of  Michigan  has  written  to 
cogent  and  compelling  fashion  an  arUcle 
on  the  poUution  threatening  Green  B^. 

The  article  was  written  by  Michael  D. 
CHara.  former  justice  of  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court,  who  is  now  associated 
with  a  Detroit  law  firm. 
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Justice  O'Hara's  boyhood  years  were 
«pent  in  the  Menominee.  M  ich.,  region, 
and.  as  he  recalls,  much  o  the  joy  of 
those  years  came  from  enjoy  ing  the  cool, 
clear  waters  of  the  big  bay.  JThe  bay  to- 
day is  not  as  he  remembers  it  as  a  boy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article,  published  on  Earth 
Day,  April  22,  1970,  in  the  Menominee 
Herald-Leader,  be  printed  ir  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtTH  BE-MTriFOT.  Bat  Is   3ying 
(By  Michael  D.  O'Hara) 

1  am  older  than  Victory  Park. 

Victory  Park  got  Its  name  fnim  the  Arml- 
ailc©  that  was  declared  at  elevei.  a.m.  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918.  I  was  eight  yeais  old  then.  I 
remember  hearing  the  saw  cnlll  whistles 
Bbrllltng  and  the  church  belli  clanging  at 
that  unaccustomed  hour.  They  sounded 
funny,  like  someone  playing  a  popular  tune 
on  the  choir  organ  in  the  rilddle  of  the 
week. 

But  the  Bay  was  there  In  the  same  place  it 
Is  now.  lapping  against  the  sh  >re  of  Victory 
Park.  To  the  south,  right  beycnd  the  light- 
house, a  gusset  of  brown  river  i  rater  split  the 
blue-green  water  of  the  Bay.  :  t  was  a  clear 
brown,  the  brown  of  sandy  rive  r  bottom  that 
ran  all  the  way  up  to  Koss. 

I  never  knew  why  the  river  u  as  brown  and 
the  bay  blue-green.  I  swam  li  both.  If  the 
wind  was  off-shore  and  the  tay  water  was 
eold.  we  swam  in  the  river  down  by  the 
Sugar  Beet  Island  bridge.  It  waji  always  warm 
there,  and  light  brown  and  clear.  I  wasn't 
supposed  to  swim  in  the  river.  My  mother 
used  to  say.  "The  river  takes  someone  every 
year."  I  did,  anyway — of  course 

If  the  wind  was  out  of  the  tost  or  south, 
the  bay  was  warm  and  we  swim  in  it.  The 
water  was  clear  blue-green. 

I  bad  a  couple  of  chums.  I  ete  and  Dave 
Seldl.  I  dont  remember  theli  fathers  real 
name,  he  was  always  called  "Fn."  He  owned 
aome  Osh  tugs;  two.  maybe  three.  We  used 
to  get  to  go  out  on  the  morning  run  to  lift 
the  nets.  They  got  white  ftsh,  trout,  perch, 
herring,  a  few  wall-eyes  and  Iteise  and  even 
now  and  then  a  sturgeon.  The  bay  was  alive 
with  Osh.  The  tugs  had  no  water  tanks  and 
dldnt  carry  any  "city"  water.  Off  shore  you 
could  drink  water  right  out  o  the  bay.  We 
often  did. 

I  grew  up  to  the  symphony  of  the  bay — 
crashing  cymbals,  noisy  and  loud  when  the 
wind  was  hard  out  of  the  east  or  northeast: 
soft  and  sibilant  when  It  was  easy  out  of  the 
south:  and  Just  the  whlsh  of  a  little  shore 
swell  when  It  was  out  of  the  ^  est  Wherever 
the  wind,  the  b*y  was  alwaj  s  clear  blue- 
green. 

It  Is  1970  now,  fifty- two  y«ar8  later.  I'm 
pushing  sixty.  I  look  at  the  )«y  where  the 
river  runs  in  by  the  same  lighthouse.  The 
river  water  Is  greasy  cloudy  ^Unking  gray- 
black.  You  can't  even  eat  th^  few  fish  you 
oatch  down-river  from  the  d^.  The  blue- 
green  of  the  bay  Is  mottled  dowiitown  around 
the  Marina.  It's  no  l<Miger  cl«ar  and  clean. 
Try  drinking  It  now — If  you  ^are.  The  fish 
are  gone.  The  weeds  push  thetr  slimy  snaky 
heads  above  the  surface.  In  Plkh  Creek,  and 
Sturgeon  Bay.  the  water  Is  weecl-clogged  and 
dirty.  The  bay  Is  dying.  I 

I  did  my  part  to  wound  it.  I  threw  refuse 
from  my  boat.  I  pumped  th«  head  out  at 
moorings  on  both  shores.  Indxistry  wounded 
It.  The  lake  freighters  wounded  It.  Our  Town 
wounded  It.  It  lies  there  now.  stabbed  by 
those  who  loved  and  used  It  mof  t. 

How  sick  do  we  have  to  be  ntot  to  see  what 
a  few  more  years  will  do?  Will  *ur  Bay  be  the 
cesspool  that  once  was  Lake  Erie?  Will  our 
rivo-  be  the  open  sewer  that  fs  the  Detroit 
River? 
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It  is  for  every  one  of  us  to  nurse  the  beau- 
tiful bay  and  river  back  to  health.  Not  one 
beer  can.  not  one  box  of  trash,  not  one  open- 
flush  heed.  Not  one  gallon  of  untreated  in- 
dustrial waste. 

There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see.  I  see  now.  Do  you? 


REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM  ST. 
ONGE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  William 
L.  St.  Onge,  the  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Connecticut,  died  on  Friday,  May  1. 

Bill  St.  Onge  was  my  friend,  and  I 
feel  his  loss  deeply. 

He  was  stricken  by  a  heart  attack  as  he 
drove  to  a  submarine  launching  in  the 
New  London-Groton  area  of  his  district. 
He  was  55  years  old. 

Bill  St.  Onge  was  a  responsible  and 
effective  Congressman. 

He  served  with  distinction  on  two  key 
House  committees.  Judiciary  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

His  unassuming  and  modest  manner 
won  him  many  friends  in  the  Congress. 

Bill  St.  Onge's  colleagues  knew  and 
respected  him  as  a  man  of  integrity, 
warmth,  and  dedication. 

Yet,  Bill  was  a  fighter  for  a  principle 
or  a  cause  he  believed  in. 

He  represented  his  constituents  with 
uncommon  determination,  and  he  was 
ever  faithful  to  his  commitment  to  a  lib- 
eral philosophy  based  on  justice  and  fair 
play  for  all. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
working  on  many  projects  with  Bill  St. 
Onge  over  the  years,  and  I  never  ceased 
to  be  impressed  by  his  dedication  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  he  represented. 

My  legislation  to  create  a  Connecticut 
River  National  Recreation  Area — a  Fed- 
eral parkland  in  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island — won 
enthusiastic  support  from  Bill,  and  he 
was  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  in 
the  House. 

In  fact.  Bill  was  to  have  joined  tlie 
tour  of  the  proposed  parkland  which 
Senator  Bible's  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee  and  other  Federal  and 
State  officials  wlU  make  this  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

On  another  Important  conservation  is- 
sue in  Connecticut,  Long  Island  Sound, 
Bill  St  Onge  was.  typically,  In  the  fore- 
front. 

The  pollution  that  plagues  Long  Island 
Sound  was  a  great  concern  to  Bill,  and 
he  was  instnmiental  In  focusing  atten- 
tion on  this  serious  problem  long  before 
the  ecological  crusade  became  fashion- 
able. 

Again,  Bill  St.  Onge  and  I  worked  to- 
gether. He  was  to  have  testified  In  New 
London  on  June  22  at  hearing  of  my 
Executive  Reorganization  Subcommittee 
as  we  examined  legislation  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  problems  of 
the  Sound  and  make  recommendations 
for  solving  them. 

In  short.  Bill  St.  Onge  could  be 
counted  on  for  his  valuable  support  on 
Important  Issues  of  all  kinds,  from  con- 
servation to  education  to  welfare  to  na- 
tional security. 

One  effort  particularly  meaningful  to 
him  was  the  economic  growth  and  or- 


derly development  of  his  district.  It  was 
a  subject  he  and  I  worked  together  on 
in  the  past,  and  all  of  us  in  the  Connec- 
ticut delegation  will  miss  his  guidance, 
judgment,  and  leadership  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  future. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Bill  St. 
Onge  enjoyed  the  support  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  and  Independents  as 
well.  They  knew  he  was  working  for 
them  all  the  time  and  that  political  con- 
siderations were  secondary. 

Suffering  from  a  recurrent  heart  ail- 
ment in  recent  years.  Bill  could  have 
used  the  excuse  of  his  health  to  slow 
down  a  step  or  two. 

But  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who 
looked  for  excuses.  Nor  was  he  much  for 
slowing  down. 

All  411.000  people  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  had  sent  him  to 
Washington  to  represent  him,  he  told 
friends,  and  they  would  be  represented 
with  every  oimce  of  energy  and  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  he  could  command. 

True  to  his  word.  Bill  St.  Onge  went 
right  ahead  with  his  congressional  duties 
with  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  concerned 
more  for  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
Second  District  than  for  his  own  health. 

Bill  St.  Onge  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1963  with  vast  experi- 
ence In  public  service  that  included  a 
courageous  combat  record  In  World  War 
II  and  distinguished  achievements  as 
mayor  of  his  hometown  of  Putnam  and 
as  a  State  representative. 

Mrs.  Rlbicoff  and  I  have  known  Bill 
St.  Onge  for  many  years  and  will  miss 
him  very  much.  To  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
and  their  five  children,  William,  Mary. 
Suzanne,  Constance,  and  Anne,  we  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathies. 


DEATH  OF  CLIFFORD  R  HOPE,  DIS- 
TINGtnSHED  LEADER  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Clifford 
R.  Hope,  a  distinguished  national  and 
International  leader  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, has  died  at  the  age  of  76  and  will 
be  buried  today  near  his  home  commu- 
nity of  Garden  City,  Kans. 

Cliff  Hope  served  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  30  years,  from  1927  to 
1957.  During  his  career  there  he  became 
the  leading  Republican  spokesman  on 
agricultural  legislation  and  was,  during 
the  80th  and  83d  Congresses,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

He  was  a  member  of  that  committee 
during  his  entire  service  in  the  House. 
He  was  dedicated  to  a  national  policy 
that  would  make  American  agriculture 
the  most  productive  in  the  world,  and 
this  dedication  brought  him  a  role  as 
architect  of  several  historic  pieces  of 
farm  legislation.  Among  these  were  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  the 
original  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  1935,  the  Hope- Aiken 
Act  of  1953  setting  up  the  watershed 
program  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1953.  His  expert  knowledge  and  ability 
to  lead  allowed  him  to  make,  through 
his  legislative  efforts,  the  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  national  agricul- 
tural policy  ever  made  by  a  Representa- 
tive from  Kansas. 
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Having  come  to  Congress  from  a 
wheat-producing  State,  where  he  served 
three  terms  in  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, including  two  as  its  speaker. 
Mr  Hope  also  played  a  variety  of  ma- 
jor roles  In  the  worldwide  development 
of  wheat  production  and  marketing. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  was  his 
participation  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  meetings  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  OrganizaUon  In  Quebec  In 
1945.  Copenhagen  In  1946.  Washington 
In  1949,  and  Rome  In  1951  and  1955. 

After  retirement  from  Congress  In 
1956.  he  helped  to  organize  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc.,  an  organization  to  promote 
the  use  of  wheat  throughout  the  world, 
and  served  as  Its  president  untU  1966. 
From  Garden  City,  where  he  and  his  son 
Cliff  Hope.  Jr..  carried  on  their  law  prac- 
tice, he  wrote  a  regular  column  on  agri- 
cultural policy  for  the  Salina.  Kans.. 
Journal. 

This  high-plains  legislator  received 
numerous  awards,  among  them  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  American  agricul- 
ture In  1946,  and  more  recently,  in  1970. 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Award.  He  was  admired  for  his  accom- 
plishments by  members  of  both  major 
poUtlcal  parties,  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  on  agricultural  matters  were 
sought  by  leaders  from  all  over  the  world. 
As  a  man  who  imderstood  profoundly 
the  relationship  between  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  Government  policy,  he 
led  the  movement  to  place  American 
agriculture  on  a  sure  footing  in  a  rapidly 
expanding  industrial  economy. 

This  man  from  Kansas  wheat  country 
has  left  a  record  of  accomplishment  of 
which  the  Nation,  our  State,  and  his  own 
family  can  be  extremely  justly  proud. 

In  his  parting,  I  salute  the  accom- 
plishments of  my  friend.  Clifford  R. 
Hope. 

NEWSPAPERS     PAY     TRIBUTE     TO 
NELSON   EARTH  DAY  CONCEPT 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Earth  Day  activities  of  last  April  22 
were  an  outpouring  of  national  concern 
that  showed  tliat  millions  of  people  in 
this  Nation  are  vitally  concerned  about 
the  environmental  crisis  facing  all  living 
things. 

My  colleague  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Nelson)  traveled  extensively  aroimd  the 
country  talking  about  Earth  Day.  the 
idea  he  conceived. 

To  show  the  widespread  acceptance  of 
his  idea.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  editorials  published  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  and  an  edi- 
torial about  Senator  Nelson's  speaking 
tour,  published  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EDrrcuAi.s  REVirw  Earth  Dat  Activities 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  Register  looked 
at  Earth  Day  and  observed : 

"...  Granted  that  Ideas  and  Institutions 
long  established  are  not  easily  changed; 
yet  today  Is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  our 
life  on  this  planet.  We  wUl  begin  anew." 


AU  across  the  nation — from  the  deep 
South  to  the  far  North,  to  the  West  Coast 
and  up  and  down  the  Eastern  seaboard  to 
the  Mldwestr— the  media  covered  Earth  Day. 
It  was  front  page  news  and  prime  time  on 
radio  and  television.  Most  of  the  networks 
took  advantage  of  the  Earth  Week  observa- 
tions to  run  pollution  specials,  and  news- 
papers editorialized  their  support  and  called 
for  the  environmental  concern  to  continue. 
The  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mercury  warned  that 
earth's  resources  are  finite : 

"When  they  are  finally  depleted,  they  can- 
not be  regenerated.  ...  To  be  aware  of 
the  earth.  Its  resources  and  man's  relation 
to  them  is.  or  should  be,  the  one  that  en- 
gages the  interest  and  the  activity  of  every- 
one not  Just  the  professional  environmen- 
talists. They  can't  do  it  alone;  the  Job  Is 
simply  too  big."  .     ^  .    j 

The  Stevens  Point  Dally  Journal  advised 
that  "what  we  need  to  do  Is  to  resolve  to 
understand  all  we  can  about  the  problems 
of  pollution  and  to  do  whatever  we  reasonably 
can  to  help  to  eliminate  it." 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  advised  that 
good  motives  wont  accomplish  much 
unless  they  are  accompanied  by  effective 
methods." 

The  Capital  Times  in  Madison  said  Earth 
Day  was  creating  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
called  for  the  need  for  dollars,  •billions  of 
dollars— dollars  that  are  now  going  down  the 
drain  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  up  to  the 
moon.  We  can't  save  our  earth  at  bargain 
rates."  _ 

The  reaction  of  the  careful  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  was  that  ".  .  .  poUutlon  Is  the 
biggest  material  challenge  confronting  man- 
kind today.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  Its 
massive  dimensions.  Its  costs.  Its  urgency. 
On  with  the  learning— and  the  remedying  I 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Apr.  28,  1970) 
Missile  Gone  -Otbskbk  ? 
Tuesday:   AtlanUc  City  at  9  a.m.  Boston 
at  2:15  p.m.  Madison  at  7:15.  Milwaukee  at 

Wednesday:  Bloomlngton  at  9:30  a.m. 
Denver  at  2.  Berkeley  at  8:16.  On  to  Los 
Angeles.  Back   to  Washington. 

A  missile  gone  berserk?  No.  Ifs  our  Sen. 
Nelson,  crisscrossing  the  country  as  he  evan- 
gelizes for  the  environment.  "We  feel  we're 
mission   contr61,"   says   his   secretary. 

If  anyone  knows  about  widespread  pollu- 
tion. Nelson  should.  This  week,  he  has  seen 
It. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  Americans 
everywhere  are  awsikening  to  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  deterioration. 
Citizens  are  realizing  that  all  resources 
are  part  of  a  vast,  complex  ecological 
pattern.  It  is  particularly  timely  that  the 
week  just  passed  was  designated  as  Soil 
Stewardship  Week,  with  the  theme  "Re- 
sources and  Renewal." 

Following  the  national  observance  of 
Sou  Stewardship  Week,  all  citizens 
should  be  especially  mindful  of  their 
obligation  as  stewards  of  the  soil,  water, 
and  other  natural  resources. 

Hawaii's  districts  joined  3,000  com- 
panion districts  throughout  the  country 
to  provide  local  sponsorship  of  this  ob- 
servance for  the  16th  consecutive  year. 
The  districts — along  with  their  State  and 
national  associations — deserve  praise 
and  gratitude  for  their  history  of  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

In  Hawaii,  our  Nation's  only  island 
State,  our  people  are  keeiJy  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  their  land  and  other  nat- 


ural resources.  For  nearly  three  decades, 
two  groups  have  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  conservation  of  our  land  and 
water  resources.  I  am  speaking  of  Ha- 
waii's 15  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, charged  by  State  law  to  conserve 
and  protect  land  and  water  resources  in 
the  State.  I  am  speaking  also  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  which  provides  techni- 
cal help  through  these  districts  to  the 
people  of  my  State. 

Hawaii  Is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
with  a  completed  soU  survey,  a  coopera- 
tive survey  accomplished  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Soil  surveys,  of  course,  are  the  foimda- 
tion  of  good  land-use  planning.  The  State 
Is  well  known  in  planning  circles  for  its 
progressive  land-use  laws.  Its  statewide 
zoning  boundaries  are  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  SCS  soil  survey  and  inter- 
pretations. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  pro- 
viding valuable  technical  planning  help 
to  sponsors  of  the  Tri-Isle  resource  con- 
servation and  development  project.  The 
sponsors  of  Hawaii's  first  such  project 
are  the  county  of  Maul  and  the  five  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  in  the 
county.  Local  people  expect  the  project 
will  lead  to  improvement  of  all  aspects 
of  the  quaUty  of  life  in  the  three-Island 

project  area.  ,  t^  w 

Two  projects  under  provisions  of  Pud- 
lic  Law  566,  the  SmaU  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  have 
been  completed  as  of  January  1.  1970. 
They  are:  First.  Naalehu  watershed 
project  and.  second.  Puukapu  watershed 
project,  both  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 
These  were  among  the  11  appUcations 
for  planning  assistance  which  have  been 
submitted  to  SCS  from  HawaU.  The 
other  projects  are  In  various  stages  of 
planning  and  construction. 

Selected  plants  tested  at  the  SCS  Plant 
Materials  Center  on  Maul  Island  beau- 
tify the  covmtryside.  stop  soU  erosion,  and 
improve  the  quality  of  agriculture  in 
Hawaii  as  weU  as  in  other  areas  of  the 
Pacific  Basin. 

The  success  of  this  Federal  assistance 
is  due  immeasurably  to  the  efforts  and 
leadership  of  the  State's  soU  and  water 
conservation  districts.  Landowners  who 
cooperate  with  districts  for  years  have 
been  effectively  acting  on  the  ecological 
concern  today  so  widespread.  Preserving 
the  good  qualities  of  life— one  of  the 
great  challenges  facing  our  Nation— is 
a  continuing  consideraUon  in  active  dis- 
trict programs. 

The  districts  Include  practically  all 
landowners  in  the  State  and  96  percent 
of  the  land.  In  fact,  about  80  percent  of 
the  entire  SUte  is  under  cooperative 
agreement  with  districts,  reflecting  land- 
owners' Intentions  to  apply  needed  con- 
servation measures.  Since  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Services  first  study  of  con- 
servation problems  in  HawaU  Ui  1938. 
landowners  themselves  have  Uivested 
more  than  $80  mUlion  hi  conservation 

practices.  ^    ,  .x.  w 

Hawaii's  citizens  are  proud  of  the  work 
accomplished  through  the  district  move- 
ment with  the  assistajice  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service  and  other  agencies,  and 
are  indebted  to  district  leaders  for  their 
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nil  requests 
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^nsultation 

Composed  of 

to  the  at- 

of  this  ma- 

cori^rvation  of 

follows: 

RSSOtteCES 


far*  its 


efforts  to  keep  the  public 
vital  reserve  conservation 
ment  needs. 

In  connection  with  sponsorship 
Stewardship  Week,  districts 
from  churches  of  all  faiths 
materials   created   particularly 
current  observance.  The  m 
prepared  by  the  National  A 
Conservation    Districts    in 
with  an  advisory  committee 
leading  churchmen.  I  commeid 
tention  of  Senators  a  portion 
terial — a  strong  plea  for 
our  natural  resources — which 
CoNsiont  These 

Soil  and  water,  air  and 
wUdlUe — 

They  are  as  vast  as  the  world, 
not  limllless. 

They  represent  the  purity  ol 
they  are  being  polluted. 

They  are  the  gifts  of  God 
but  they  are  being  misxised. 

They  are  foundations  of  you  • 
ties  of  your  present,  and 
future. 

They  are  the  excitement  of 
the  composure  of  the  midlands, 
tacle  of  the  Rockies. 

They  have  been  called 
decision  is  yours. 

How  do  you  value  a  bre«th  o 
air — the  sight  and   taste  of 
water — or  the  inspiration  of  fertile 
soaring  forests? 

In  doUars? 

Where's  your  soul? 

These  resources  are  i 

Tliey  demand   your  attentloi  i 
on  your  care. 

They  help  mold  your  life; 
U  is — and  will  be. 

Everyday    they   serve   you. 
sustain  you. 

Consider   these   resources, 
well. 
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WALTER  REUTHJ21 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President 
whether  one  agreed  or  disiigreed  with 
Walter  Reuther — and  there  were  many 
of  both  types — one  had  to  n  arvel  at  his 
energy,  his  inventiveness,  hi4  dedication, 
and  his  zeal. 

He  made  an  enormous  ^ntribution 
to  our  Nation:  and  In  the£e  times  of 
turmoil  and  peril  he  could  havs,  had  he 
lived,  contributed  even  morel. 

To  say  tliat  Walter  Reuiher's  death 
is  a  great  loss  to  our  countijy  is  a  gross 
understatement.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-E>lspatch  of  May  12,  1970, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  [the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Waltxs  RroTHn's 

Seven  yean  ago  this  week  Walter  Reuther, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
at  that  time  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
addressed  the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis, 
deUverlng  a  speech  notable  lee*  for  its  con- 
tent than  Its  effect  on  the  audience,  at  least 
one  of  whom  left  the  audltorlurtt  murmuring, 
"Reuther  for  President!"  J 

Mr.  Reuther  never  bad  a  (ihance  to  be 
President,  but  be  bad  the  capacity:  and  tf 
be  had  cboaen  to  enter  politic*  rather  than 
Vhe  labor  movement  he  might  well  have 
reached  tb«  top.  Prealdent  .Elsenhower's 
■MlBtapt,  Sherman  Adams,  oncA  accused  lilr. 


Reuther  of  hoping  to  be  "the  Socialist  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  The  charge  was 
untrue,  but  it  reflected  the  misgivings  con- 
servatives always  had  about  Mr.  Reuther. 

Part  of  this  stemmed  from  his  activity  In 
behalf  of  liberal  causes  and  candidates,  and 
in  part  perhaps  from  his  formidable  Ingenu- 
ity. He  was  constantly  devising  solutions  for 
political  and  economic  problems  that  tended 
to  afOict  the  comfortable.  Uttle  worthwhile 
escaped  his  interest  or  his  urge  to  find  the 
right  answer.  What  set  him  apart  from  many 
theoreticians,  however,  was  his  ability  to 
translate  Ideas  Into  practical  action. 

Mr,  Reuther  was  born  into  the  labor  move- 
ment and  in  his  youth  fought  with  his  fists 
as  well  as  with  logic.  He  spoke  eloquently  be- 
cause he  thought  clearly.  He  knew  as  much  as 
anyone  about  union  strategy  and  tactics,  hav- 
ing learned  his  lessons  in  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble 1930s.  He  was  tough  physically  and 
mentally,  but  he  never  lost  a  disarming 
boyish  charm.  He  survived  two  assassination 
attempts,  and  his  brother  Victor,  a  life-long 
colleague  in  the  UAW,  also  survived  an 
attack. 

Mr.  Reuther  took  over  the  leadership  of 
the  UAW.  the  worlds  largest  industrial 
union,  with  1,600,000  members,  24  years  ago. 
He  wanted  to  assume  direction  of  the  AFI^ 
CIO,  but  George  Meany  blocked  this  ambi- 
tion. His  differences  with  Mr.  Meany  were 
Ideological — the  young,  imaginative,  driving 
idealist  attuned  to  the  social  problems  of  the 
day  and  the  conservative  craft-unionist  wed- 
ded to  the  cliches  of  the  past.  Two  years  ago 
Mr.  Reuther  pulled  out  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  In 
1955. 

Mr.  Reuther  was  beyond  much  doubt  the 
liveliest,  most  far-sighted  and  most  signifi- 
cant labor  leader  of  his  generation.  He  never 
forgot  that  his  power  base  was  the  UAW  and 
he  held  the  loyalty  of  the  union  members  be- 
cause he  produced  for  them.  But  he  was  more 
than  a  labor  leader  and  more  than  a  "labor 
statesman,"  as  he  was  sometimes  called.  He 
spoke  out  on  national  and  international  Is- 
sues, and  he  made  sense  in  the  same  way  that 
Adlai  Stevenson,  whom  he  supported,  made 
sense. 

The  top  officers  of  the  UAW,  after  the  air- 
plane crash  that  took  Mr.  Reuther's  life,  is- 
sued a  statement  describing  him  as  the 
UAW's  "conscience,  its  heartbeat  and  Its 
soul,"  which  is  the  way  It  was.  But  the  loss  Is 
the  nation's  as  well  as  the  union's.  Mr. 
Reuther  was  a  product  of  the  machine  age 
who  understood  the  machine  and  tried  to 
find  a  way  for  men  to  live  with  It.  Industrial 
workers — and  management,  too^bave  much 
to  thank  him  for. 


WASHINGTON  POST  APOLOGIZES 
TO  WIVES  OF  AMERICAN  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  by  one  of  their  columnists  that 
was  extremely  offensive  to  the  wives  of 
American  soldiers  now  being  held  pris- 
oner by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

This  morning,  the  Post  carried  a  reply 
by  the  wives  and  also  published  an  edi- 
torial in  which  its  editors,  while  justi- 
fying the  coliminist's  right  to  his  point 
of  view,  had  the  good  sense  and  sensitiv- 
ity to  apologize  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  pieces  be  printed  in 
the  Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P.TJ. 
W«  have  given  over  a  good  deal  of  space 
on  this  page  today  to  a  letter  on  behaU  of 


the  relatives  of  the  estimated  1.500  American 
prlsoners-of-war  now  being  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Not  the  least  of  our  reasons  for 
doing  so  is  that  we  agree  with  much  of  what 
the  letter-writer  has  to  say  about  a  column 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  which  ap- 
peared In  The  Washington  Post  last  week. 
Specifically,  we  share  the  view  of  the  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  In  South- 
east Asia  that  the  POW  issue  Is  not  "politi- 
cal." We  could  hardly  agree  more  with  the 
view  of  the  league  that  this  is  "a  humani- 
tarian Issue  that  transcends  whatever  an  in- 
dividual feels  personally  about  the  war."  We 
support  in  their  totality  the  wholly  reason- 
able, not  to  say  modest,  objectives  of  the 
League  which  begin  with  nothing  more  than 
a  list  of  those  being  held. 

That  being  the  case,  you  may  well  ask 
why  The  Washington  Post  printed  the  col- 
umn In  the  first  place.  In  fact,  some  of  you 
have  asked  in  the  past  few  days,  and  we 
would  like  to  offer  an  answer.  For  Your  In- 
formation, because  this  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions that  have  to  do  directly  with  what  our 
business  Is  all  about.  The  answer  begins  with 
a  general  principle  that  newspapers  print  a 
lot  of  things  with  which  they  don't  always 
agree — columns,  cartoons,  commentary,  cri- 
tique, even  comic  strips.  For  that  matter,  we 
also  report  things  we  don't  like  to  read  or 
don't  agree  with;  there  are  many  unpleasant 
things  going  on  in  the  world  that  people  need 
to  know  about  and  many  discordant  voices 
which  nonetheless  have  to  be  heard.  And  so 
we  try  to  keep  our  own  opinions  In  these 
columns,  report  the  news  as  it  Is,  and  label 
analyses  and  commentary  as  Just  that. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman's  "commentary,"  was  sus- 
pect, is  an  authentic  reflection  of  something 
which  Is  of  large  consequence  in  our  lives,  a 
force  that  matters  In  today's  society  and 
today's  politics.  If  this  doesn't  exactly  suit 
everybody's  taste  or  ideology  or  philosophy, 
that's  understandable.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  we  need  to  comprehend  the  new  young, 
far-out,  wlth-lt  world;  we  may  not  like  the 
language  it  uses;  or  understand  the  way  it 
dresses  or  Its  predilection  for  drugs;  or  feel 
its  despair  or  admire  its  destructiveness.  We 
may  not  think  the  same  way,  which  Is  fair 
enough.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  good  argu- 
ment for  shutting  yourself  off  from  what  has 
to  be.  like  It  or  not.  a  critical  fact  of  con- 
temporary life — or  for  shutting  off  Mr.  von 
Hoffman,  either,  even  though  we  know  he  is 
going  to  be  operating  out  on  the  edge  of  out- 
rage, and  even  though  we  know  that  every  so 
often  he  is  going  to  go  over  the  edge.  Or  that 
some  people  will  think  he  did.  In  the  case  of 
last  week's  column  about  the  POW's  we  con- 
fess that  we  think  he  did.  And  that  Is  why 
we  turned  over  a  good  deal  of  space  today  to 
a  representoUve  of  the  relatives  of  the  POW's. 

Lettek  to  the  EDrroa:    POW   Wives   Reply 

TO    VON    HOrTMAN 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  with  his  vitriolic 
venom  splattered  the  prisoner-of-war  Issue 
all  over  the  pages  of  this  newspaper  last 
week.  The  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia  was  stunned. 
They  had  long  been  seeking  Washington  Poet 
publicity,  hoping  to  arouse  public  opinion 
to  the  pUght  of  their  men.  But  not  this  way. 

"How  cruel!"  one  wife  cried.  "How  could 
he  use  this  issue  to  get  across  his  personal 
point  of  view  on  the  war?  It's  not  fair." 

Mr.  von  Hoffnum's  treatment  of  this  Issue 
was  not  fair.  What's  worse,  It  was  not  even 
accurate. 

The  League  does  not  consider  the  prisoner- 
of-war  Issue  political.  It  Is  a  humanitarian 
Issue  that  transcends  whatever  an  Individual 
feels  personally  about  the  war.  The  League 
Is  a  looee-knlt  organization  of  all  kinds  of 
different  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  with  but  one  agonizing  common 
bond — a  relative  missing  In  action  or  held 
prisoner  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  League  mem- 
bers themselves  do  not  agree  on  the  war.  But 
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there  can  be  no  disagreement  on  the  POW 

issue. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  Insinuation 
that  our  government  says  North  Vietnam  has 
kidnapwd  thousands  of  our  servicemen 
and  holds  them  as  "hostages. "  we  have  made 
no  such  accusations.  We  do  not  even  ask  for 
the  release  of  these  men.  although  we  con- 
tinue to  pray  It  will  be  possible  soon.  All 
the  League  asks  is:  1)  a  complete  list  of 
those  held  prisoner;  2)  adequate  food  and 
medical  care  for  prisoners;  3)  release  of  the 
sick  and  wounded;  4)  Impartial  inspection 
of  prison  camps;  and  5)  free  exchange  of  mall 
between  the  prisoners  and  their  families. 

Nobody  has  ever  said  that  "there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  our  men  incar- 
cerated in  North  Vietnamese  camps  "  The 
facts  are  public  knowledge.  There  are  1.500 
men  missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia — 
about  800  in  the  North,  500  In  the  South, 
and  about  200  In  Laos.  The  800  downed  In 
North  Vietnam  are  all  fliers,  none  of  them 
draftees  as  von  Hoffman  Implied. 

About  400  of  the  1,500  are  known  to  be 
prisoners,  but  these  names  were  not  provided 
by  the  Committee  of  Ualson  With  Families 
of  Servicemen  Detained  In  North  Vietnam, 
as  von  Hoffman  states.  This  simply  Is  not 

true.  ^  .     . 

The  Committee  of  Liaison  was  formed  at 
the  request  of  the  government  of  Hanoi,  and 
Its  members  are  among  the  most  mUltant  of 
the  peace  groups.  Although  75  per  cent  more 
mau  has  been  sent  from  prison  camps  in 
the  past  year  than  In  all  the  previous  five 
years,  only  16  new  names  have  come  out 
since  last  Thanksgiving.  The  Liaison  Com- 
mittee has  said  that  every  prisoner  may 
write.  But  fewer  than  200  have  been  heard 
from.  The  North  Vietnamese  say  some  men 
do  not  wish  to  virrltc  their  families.  It  U 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  American  man 
imprisoned  for  years  would  deny  his  famUy 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  he  Is  alive. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman's  comments  about  mall 
were  misleading.  POW  next-of-kin  have  al- 
ways been  permitted  to  write  letters.  A  slx- 
Unc  letter  restricted  to  remarks  about  health 
and  family  members  is  permitted  each 
month,  although  wives  and  parents  have  no 
way  of  knowing  If  they  are  received.  Many 
have  written  letters  for  years  but  have  never 
received  a  reply. 

Packages  for  prisoners,  however,  were  not 
accepted  untU  Christmas  of  1968.  The  fol- 
lowing JvUy.  famUles  were  permitted  to  send 
a  second  package.  It  wasn't  untU  February 
1970  that  families  were  told  they  coiUd  send 
a  package  every  other  month. 

There  have  been  American  mon  imprisoned 
In  Southeast  Asia  since  March  of  1964.  Can 
you  imagine  the  despair  of  a  young  mother 
who  for  six  years  has  not  been  able  to  get  a 
simple  answer  to  her  heartbreaking  ques- 
tion: "Am  I  a  wife  or  a  widow?  " 

Perhaps  Mr.  von  Hoffman  should  meet 
some  of  these  families.  It  would  give  him 
much  needed  Insight  Into  a  problem  that 
cries  out  for  editorial  comment,  demanding 
humane  treatment  for  all  prlaoners-of-war, 
m  accordance  with  the  Geneva  convention. 

Let  Mr.  von  Hoffman  talk  with  these  young 
wives  who  are  living  In  a  hellish  Umbo  where 
they   cannot   buy   or   sell   property;    cannot 
borrow  money  for  a  son's  college  education. 
Let  him  talk  to  the  children — the  four -year- 
old  boy  who  has  never  seen  his  father;  or  the 
seven-year-old  girl  who  can't  remember  hers. 
He  should  talk  to  one  of  the  prisoners — 
one  of  nine  released  from  North  Vietnam  In 
six  years.  Let  him  hear  about   the  solitary 
confinement— of  sitting  on  a  bare  board  bunk 
with    nothing   to   read,   nothing   to  do,   for 
hours,  days,  months  on  end.  Let  him  hear 
about  losing  60  pounds  on  the  twlce-a-day 
diet  of  pig  fat  and  pumpkin  soup;  of  nevw 
being  allowed  to  communicate  with  another 
human  being,  much  less  his  family  or  the 
outside  world. 


And  he  reallv  should  talk  to  H.  Ross  Perot, 
the  Texas  bUUonalre  he  accused  of  publicity 
seeking.  Here  is  a  man  who  did  meet  the 
famUies.  was  appalled  by  their  problem,  and 
tried  to  do  something  about  It.  Because  he 
has  money,  he  has  accomplished  more  than 
the  rest  of  us.  but  his  motives  are  mistrusted 
Mr  Perot  has  given  the  prisoners'  families 
reason  to  hope.  Von  Hoffman's  acld-dlppcd 
pen  tried  to  tear  that  slim  hope  down. 

The  League  of  Fumllles  is  not  asking  for 
any  special  privileges.  All  they  ask  Is  that  the 
minimum  standards  of  human  decency  be 
extended  to  those  who  are  imprisoned,  at  the 
mercy  of  their  captors.  All  they  ask  for  them- 
selves Is  the  barest  solace  of  knowing 
whether  their  husband,  father,  son.  brothers, 
is  alive  or  dead. 

Why  do  the  North  Vietnamese  refuse  even 
this  small  concession  to  human  decency? 
Even  the  peace  groups  are  embarrassed  by 
North  Vietnam's  continuing  refusal  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  the  prisoners  they  hold 
No  one  knows  why  they  persist  In  Infiictlng 
this  unnecessary  anguish  on  Innocent  fami- 
lies. . 
Why  should  vrives  have  to  travel  around 
the  world  seeking  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion that  haunU  them  day  and  night:  "Am 
I  a  wife  of  a  widow?"  Wives  have  appeared 
before  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  who  looked  them  right 
In  the  eye  and  promised  they  would  hear. 
They  have  not  heard 

Why  should  wives  have  to  deal  through 
a  Liaison  Committee  established  by  the 
enemy'  Moet  of  them  are  so  desperate  they 
would  accept  Information  from  any  source, 
but  why  should  they  be  reduced  to  this?  In 
no  other  armed  conflict  In  history  have  the 
wives  and  families  of  mUltary  men  been  ex- 
ploited In  this  cruel  manner. 

For  years  these  families  suffered  silently. 
The  world  knew  nothing  of  their  plight.  By 
their  silence,  they  hoped  to  protect  their 
men  from  harsh  treatment,  torture,  perhaps 
even  death  at  the  hands  of  their  captors. 
But  after  five  years,  they  wearied  of  the  lack 
of  progress  on  the  prisoner-of-war  question 
They  worried  about  the  state  of  their  loved 
ones— mentally  and  physically.  They  began 
to  speak  out. 

Families  and  friends  of  the  1.500  men 
missing  in  action  In  Southeast  Asia  have 
written  thousands  of  letters— to  newspapers, 
congressmen  and  senators,  to  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam,  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Red  Cross,  to 
foreign  governments,  to  everybody  they  could 
think  of  who  might  add  a  voice  to  theirs  in 
their  search  for  Information  and  their  de- 
mands for  humane  treatment  for  prisoners. 
They  have  spent  a  year  of  dedicated— and 
courageous— effort  to  make  this  issue  known 
to  the  public  and  to  urge  support  for  their 
simple  humanitarian  aUns.  Articles  like  von 
Hoffman's  completely  undermine  their  ef- 
forts It  Is  articles  Uke  von  Hoffman's  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  take  delight  in  reading 
to  their  prisoners. 

Only  world  opinion  wlU  persuade  Hanoi  to 
change  Ite  policy  on  prisoners.  It  Is  known 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  believe 
that  the  American  public  really  cares  about 
•Just  1500  men."  The  words  von  Hoffman 
used  are  the  words  Hanoi  uses— Just  1500 
men  "  To  the  League  of  FamUles  these  are 
not  "Just  IBOO  men."  The  plight  of  these  men 
is  a  personal  dally  hell  that  each  family 
member  endures  as  best  he  or  she  can 

The  only  thing  the  families  would  like  to 
ask  Mr  von  Hoffman  Is:  "What  would  you 
be  v^ltlng  If  It  were  your  aaa.  your  brother 
who  was  among  the  missing?  What  would 
you  do  after  years  of  not  knowing  If  he  were 
alive  or  dead?  Just  what  would  you  do?" 

BAaSAKA  P.   ONDaASIK, 

Member  League  of  FamUiea  of  American 
Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia.  

BOCKVIU.K. 


DR  RICHARD  GARDNER  POINTS  UP 
THE  COST  OF  OUR  FAILURE  TO 
ACT  ON  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION AND  OTHER  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
TREATIES 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  moral  leadership  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  is  one  which  this  coun- 
try faces  now  and  will  continue  to  face 
in  the  future.  The  recent  hearings  held 
on  the  Genocide  Convention  by  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  clearly  brought  out  the  seri- 
ous effects  of  our  paradoxical  inaction 
in  this  important  area  of  international 
cooperation.  Witness  after  witness  testi- 
fied that  the  consistent  U.S.  failure  to 
ratify  human  rights  has  been  a  source 
of  much  embarrassment  to  our  country 
and  to  its  representatives. 

Dr.  Richard  Gardner,  a  distinguished 
professor  of  law  and  international  or- 
ganization at  Colvunbia  University,  was 
one  of  the  many  witnesses  to  present 
testimony  in  support  of  US.  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  ConvenUon.  Testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
the  Human  Rights  and  Genocide  Treat- 
ies Dr.  Gardner  spoke  directly  and  elo- 
quenUy  to  this  point.  He  emphasized 
that^ 

Our  failure  to  Join  In  the  historic  effort 
to  build  an  edifice  of  treaty  law  on  behalf 
of  human  rights  has  hurt  us  .  .  .  Our  twenty- 
year  old  failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention Is  probably  our  most  dramatic  omis- 
sion in  the  area  of  human  rights  treaty  law-- 
and  the  one  that  Is  most  incomprehensible 
to  our  own  people  and  to  people  In  other 
countries.  It  is  a  costly  anachronism  that 
should  be  eliminated  without  delay. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Gard- 
ners  analysis  of  this  situation.  This  is 
certainly  a  compeUing  reason  for  us  to 
cast  off  the  shackles  of  inaction  that 
have  bound  us  for  the  past  20  years  and 
to  exert  our  moral  leadership  in  this  area. 
Human  rights  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
all  naUons— the  United  States  not  ex- 
cepted  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 

direct  our  efforts  toward  securing  inter- 
national protection  of  these  basic  free- 
doms for  all  mankind. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Richard  N.  Gardheb 
Mr  Chairman.  I  am  Richard  N.  Gardner. 
Henery  L.  Moses  Professor  of  Law  and  Inter- 
national Organization  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity From  1961  to  1965  I  was  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Internatlcnal 
Organization  Affairs.  In  1965  and  1966  I 
served  as  a  Senior  Advisor  to  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation to  the  UJJ.  General  Assembly.  In 
June  1969  I  replaced  Ambassador  Charles  W^ 
Yost  as  the  U.S.  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  United  Nations  Institute 
for  Training  and  Research   (UNIT.\R). 

I  appear  today  as  a  private  citizen  on  be- 
half of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Hum.tn 
Rights  and  Genocide  TreaUes.  ThU  coalition 
of  national  organizations  formed  in  1964 
represents  62  lab<H-,  reUgloiis,  civic  and  na- 
tionality groups.  The  total  membership  of 
the  groups  comprising  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mltte  runs  to  mlUlons  and  reflects  the  wide- 
spread  pubUc   Interest   of   encouraging   the 
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U-S.  Govenunent  to  commit  Itsel  more  vig- 
oroxisly  to  the  strengthening  of  In  lernatlonal 
law  In  the  field  of  human  rights  through 
ratification  of  various  United  Ni  tions  con- 
Tentlons  Including  the  Genocide  (  onventlon. 
A  list  of  organizations  comprlsl  ng  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  Is  contained  at  the  end  of 
this  testimony. 

The  United  States  belongs  to  s  dwindling 
company  of  states  which  have  f  ai  led  to  rati- 
fy the  Genocide  Convention.  7  >  countries 
have  ratified  it.  With  the  recent  accession 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  I  S.  Is  now 
the  only  major  U.N.  member  n  >t  a  party. 
The  result  of  our  inaction  has  )een  diplo- 
matic embarrassment.  Our  frle  ids  cannot 
understand   It,  Our  adversaries  (xplolt  It. 

Of  course,  our  position  in  the  J.N.  on  hu- 
man rights  questions  has  not  I  een  wholly 
negative.  We  have  demonstrate  J  our  con- 
cern with  the  promotion  of  hum  m  rights  In 
other  ways  than  by  adherence  to  human 
rights  conventions.  We  have  ipoken  out 
clearly  against  specific  vlolatU  ns  of  hu- 
man rights  In  different  parts  ol  the  world. 
And.  most  Important  of  all.  we  lave  earned 
widespread  respect  from  the  men  ibers  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  dedicate*  manner  In 
which  we  have  tried  to  eradicate  discrimina- 
tion and  Injustice  In  our  o»-n  so<  lety.  Never- 
theless, our  failure  to  Join  In  he  historic 
effort  to  build  an  edifice  of  U(  aty  law  on 
behalf  of  human  rights  has  hur ;  us.  So  far. 
we  have  ratified  only  two  Convt  ntlons — the 
Slavery  Convention  and  the  Pro  ocol  on  Re- 
fugees. Our  twenty-year-old  fall  ire  to  raUfy 
the  Genocide  Convention  Is  p  obably  our 
most  dramatic  omission  la  the  irea  of  hu- 
man rights  treaty  law— and  the  one  that  is 
most  incomprehensible  to  our  own  people 
and  to  people  In  other  couniiies.  It  Is  a 
costly  anachronism  that  should  be  elimi- 
nated without  delay. 

It  Is.  of  course,  generally  rec<ignized  that 
the  treaty  power  only  extends  t)  matters  of 
•International  concern."  While  not  ex- 
pressed In  our  Constitution,  tt  is  has  been 
deemed  to  be  implied  in  the  pat  tern  of  Fed- 
eralism and  the  separation  of  pswers  esub- 
Ushed  by  our  ConsUtution.  Tie  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  for  example,  thit  ■it  U  not 
perceived  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  ques- 
Uons  that  can  be  adjusted  wuching  any 
matter  which  Is  properly  the  sv  bject  of  ne- 
goUaUon  with  a  foreign  country  "  Geofroy  v. 
Riggs.  133  US.  258.  267  (1810).  Charles 
Brans  Hughes.  In  his  famous  a<  dress  to  the 
American  Society  of  IntemaUo4al  Law.  said 
that  the  treaty  power  "U  not  |a  power  in- 
tended to  be  exercised.  It  may  be  assumed, 
with  respect  to  matters  that  h»ve  no  rela- 
tion to  international  concerns.  ' 

Genocide,  is  obviously  a  matt*  r  of  interna- 
tional concern.  In  our  shrinking  planet  the 
massive  destruction  of  human  life  in  one 
country  affects  people  In  othdr  countries. 
Genocide,  as  defined  In  the  C<  invention.  Is 
often  associated  with  threats  t<  or  breaches 
of  international  peace  and  security.  Nazi 
Germany  should  have  taught  itveryone  the 
lesson  that  genocide  and  internal  repression 
may  often  be  the  handmaiden  of  external 
aggression.  We  see  today  major  nternatlonal 
disputes  rooted  In  ethnic,  racial  uid  reUglous 
hatreds.  An  international  contention  out- 
lawing genocide  clearly  deals  w  th  an  Inter- 
national matter  and  Is  therefore  a  proper 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  ti  eaty-maklng 
power. 

It  has  already  been  made  clMr  by  a  previ- 
ous sub-committee  of  the  Seiate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  tliat  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention Is  not  a  matter  which  would  affect 
the  Federal-state  balance  of  posters.  The  Con- 
stitutional provision  covering  the  power  of 
Congress  to  define  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations  (Article  I,  section  8.  clause  10)  — 
as  noted  by  the  lub-commltte*  years  ago— 
provides  ample  authority  foe  the  assertion  of 
Federal  jurisdiction  on  the  subject  corered 
by  this  tfeaty.  If  thU  was  cleaij  m  1950.  It  is 
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even  clearer  today  after  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  reasons  for  U.S.  leadership  In  the  in- 
ternational promotion  of  human  rights  are 
clear  and  compelling.  They  spring  from  our 
most  basic  national  traditions  and  our  most 
fundamental  national  interests.  Throughout 
our  history,  and  still  today,  the  United  States 
has  aspired  to  be  not  merely  a  storehouse  of 
commodities  but  a  society  committed  to  the 
dignity  of  man. 

American  leadership  In  extending  the  rule 
of  law  through  human  rights  treaties  Wiis 
manifested  in  the  deliberations  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  concerning  the  first  post- 
war human  rights  treaty — the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Ernest  Gross,  told  the  General  Assembly  In 
December.  1948: 

"It  seems  to  the  United  Stales  delegation 
that  m  a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  difficulties  we  should  proceed  with  this 
Convention  before  the  memory  of  recent  hor- 
rifying genocldal  acts  has  faded  from  the 
minds  and  conscience  of  man.  Positive  action 
must  be  taken  now.  My  Government  Is  eager 
to  see  a  Genocide  Convention  adopted  at 
this  session  of  the  Assembly  and  signed  by 
all  Member  SUtes  before  we  quit  with  our 
labors  here." 

When  President  Truman  transmitted  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  the  Senate  on  June 
16,  1949.  he  lauded  it  as  "one  of  the  im- 
portant achievements  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's first  session."  The  role  of  the  United 
States  as  a  great  moral  force  in  bolstering 
the  rule  of  law  by  support  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  was  underscored  In  testimony  to 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  early  in  1950.  Dean  Rusk  at 
that  time  said  that  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  was  essential  to  'demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  Its  moral  leadership  In 
international  affairs  and  to  participate  In  the 
development  of  International  law  on  the 
basis  of  human  Justice." 

What  American  leadership  contributed 
through  active  participation  in  the  drafting 
and  the  promotion  of  the  Oenoclde  Conven- 
tion at  the  first  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly has  now  won  widespread  Interna- 
Uonal  acceptance.  Ratification  by  75  coun- 
tries eloquently  testifies  to  the  broad  Impact 
this  treaty  has  had  in  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional law.  We  should  hesitate  no  longer  to 
adhere  to  a  convention  which  we  so  vigor- 
ously espoused.  This  was  precisely  the  point 
made  by  former  Chief  JusUce  Warren  In  his 
memorable  address  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Continuing  Action  for  Human  Rights 
on  December  4  1968. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
claimed the  week  of  May  17.  1970,  as 
National  Small  Business  Week.  In  his 
proclamation,  the  President  said: 

Small  business  Is  not  and  never  has  been 
a  small  matter  In  our  national  life. 

This  is  very  true,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  size  of  our  small  business 
population  but  also  in  relation  to  the 
contribution  which  small  business  has 
made  to  the  quality  and  character  of 
American  life. 

Too  often  mention  of  American  bus- 
iness brings  forth  a  picture  of  the  well 
advertised  giants  and  not  the  unsung 
small  businessman  who  Is  a  real  center 
of  the  strength  In  our  economy.  Small 
Business  Week  gives  us  an  opportimlty 


to  recognize  the  many  owners  and  op- 
erators of  our  almost  5  million  small 
businesses.  They  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
our  Nation;  they  supply  vital  products 
for  our  national  defense,  and  they  have 
even  used  their  imagination  and  exper- 
tise to  help  make  our  space  prognim  the 
spectacular  success  that  it  is. 

Respect  for  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  opportunity  for  a  person 
to  utilize  his  abilities  to  tlieir  fullest  ex- 
tent have  been  the  imderlying  strength 
of  our  small  business.  His  ability  to  cre- 
ate and  to  build  have  enabled  the  small 
businessman  to  withstand  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  economic  life  of  oui'  Nation. 

To  repeat  the  President's  phrase, 
"small  business  has  never  been  a  small 
matter  in  our  Nation."  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  in  the  years  to  come  small 
business  will  grow  more  and  more  in 
strength  and  purpose. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  tlie  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  salute  tlie  small  busi- 
nessmen in  this  coimtry  in  their  special 
week. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  C. 
DUDLEY  PRATT 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
sad  heart  that  I  note  the  passing  of  C. 
Dudley  Pratt,  of  Honolulu,  and  eulogize 
his  memory. 

Dudley  Pratt  lived  a  full  and  success- 
ful life  before  he  died  on  April  17.  He  had 
reached  the  age  of  70  when  he  was 
stricken  with  a  fatal  heart  attack. 

Bom  in  Honolulu  March  24.  1900.  of 
a  "kamaaina" — oldtime — family,  Mr. 
Pratt  was  a  great  grandson  of  Dr.  Gerritt 
P.  Judd.  who  arrived  in  Hawaii  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  1828. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  a  1918  graduate  of  Pu- 
nahou  School,  which  his  great  grand- 
father helped  establish.  He  had  served 
as  a  Pimahou  tnistee  since  1934  and 
chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees  since 
1964. 

He  received  his  undergraduate  educa- 
tion at  Yale  University  and  his  law  de- 
gree there  in  1924.  Thereafter,  in  his 
lifetime  practice  of  law,  he  rose  to  be- 
come senior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Pratt.  Moore.  Bortz  k  Case.  In  1967,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  Hawaii. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  was  a  major 
interest  among  numerotis  community 
services  in  which  Mr.  Pratt  deeply  in- 
volved himself.  He  assumed  many  Boy 
Scout  posts  at  the  local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional levels.  In  1959.  he  received  the 
Sliver  Buffalo  Award,  and  last  year  a 
newly  authorized  honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Eagle  Award. 

A  swimming  star  In  his  days  at  Yale, 
Mr.  Pratt  became  actively  Interested  In 
local  swimming  safety  programs.  He  was 
a  foimder  of  the  Red  Cross  safety  pro- 
gram and  was  much  honored  by  the  na- 
tional organization. 

He  was  also  active  in  the  Honolulu 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Palama  Settlement. 
In  1958,  he  was  named  Father  of  the 
Year  by  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Hon- 
olulu Rotary  Club  and  as  a  district  gov- 
ernor of  Rotary  International. 
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He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Dora 
B  Pratt;  two  sons.  Charles  D.  Pratt,  Jr.. 
and  David  W.  Pratt;  two  daughters.  Joan 
C  Pratt  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Pratt  Vaughn; 
three  brothers  J.  Scott  B.  Pratt.  Jr.,  J. 
Dickson  Pratt,  and  Kenneth  Pratt:  four 
sisters,  Mrs.  George  Hester  Richardson: 
Mrs.  Harry  Catharine  Field,  Mrs.  Francis 
Laura  Bowers,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Mar- 
garet Wriston;  and  six  grandchildren. 

To  Mrs.  Pratt  and  the  family,  Mrs. 
Pong  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolences and  sorrowful  aloha  in  their 
bereavement.  „    ** 

The  high  esteem  In  which  Mr.  Pratt 
was  held  in  his  community  has  been 
voiced  by  his  hometown  newspapers.  On 
April  18,  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
published  the  following  editorial: 

The  death  yesterday  of  C.  Dudley  Pratt. 
70  removed  from  the  community  a  particu- 
larly Illustrious  grandson  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries. His  record  of  community  w rv  ce— 
so  long  that  an  obituary  can  only  highlight 
it  in  the  briefest  fashion— involved  arts 
education,  scouting,  civic  affairs.  Through  It 
and  through  his  career  as  a  lawyer  the  "«»* 
he  touched  were  left  better  than  he  found 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser, on  April  18,  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
Pratt,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Honolulu    Advertiser.    Apr.    18. 

1970] 

Charles  Dcdixy  Pratt 

Charles   Dudley   Pratt    was   a   quiet,   able 

msn  whose  strong  sense  of  community  was 

refiected  In    a   wide  variety  of  service  over 

many  years.  _ 

He  viras  a  moving  force  In  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  all  the  time  since  1910  and  last 
year  was  awarded  a  newly  authorized  honor, 
the  Distinguished  Eagle  Award. 

A  swimming  star  during  his  Yale  days,  he 
maintained  a  keen  interest  in  aquatic  activ- 
ities and  became  known  as  the  "father  of 
Hawaii's  Red  Cross  water  safety  program. 

Looming  especially  large  In  his  life  was  his 
longtime  affiliation  with  Punahou.  where  he 
was  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1918.  A  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Gerrlt  Parmele  Judd.  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  school  130  years  ago.  Mr. 
Pratt  served  for  more  than  35  years  as  a 
Punahou  trustee  and  at  his  death  was  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

He  helped  start  the  Living  Endowment 
Association  at  the  school  to  provide  for  an 
expansion  of  not  only  teaching  staff  but 
scholarship  awards. 

A  highly  respected  attorney,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaii  Bar  Association  In  1967 
and  ofllclaUy  welcomed  the  American  Bar 
Association  convention  which  brought 
thousands  to  the  Islands. 

He  was  a  dedicated  member  and  officer 
of  Central  Union  Church;  he  regarded 
brotherhood  as  a  creed  that  should  Infuse 
everyday  life,  In  one's  personal  and  profes- 
sional contacts  with  his  fellows. 

Dudley  Pratt,  In  sum,  was  a  good  and 
successful  man  In  all  the  ways  that  really 
count. 

VOTING  REPRESENTATION  IN  CON- 
GRESS FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  delegation  of  Aikansas  members 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  presented 
to  me  peUtlona  bearing  the  names  of 
nearly  4,000  Arkansas  citizens  calling  for 


full  voting  representation  In  Congress 
for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

These  petitions  were  circulated  by 
members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  come  from  every  section  of  the  State. 
I  would  like  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
the  petitions  and  commend  the  league  for 
their  continuing  interest  In  our  Gov- 
ernment and  national  affairs. 

The  petition  read : 

We  citizens  of  the  United  States,  believing 
that  all  citizens  should  elect  their  repre- 
sentaUves  to  the  body  which  makes  their 
laws,  petition  the  Congress  to  propose  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  to  provide  full  vot- 
ing representation  in  Congress  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia. 


THE  BLOODBATH  THEORY  OF 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  often  repeated  arguments 
against  our  military  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  is  the  so-called  blood- 
bath theory.  The  New  York  Times  of 
May  12,  1970,  contains  an  editorial  by 
Tom  Wicker  who  discusses  this  position, 
firmly  and  decisively  discounting  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  12,  1970) 
In  thx  Nation:  Mr.  Nixon's  Scart  Dreams 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  May  11.— In  his  televised 
address  on  the  war  last  Nov.  8.  President 
Nlxon  declared  that  a  "precipitate"  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  "would 
Inevitably  allow  the  Communists  to  repeat 
the  massacres  which  followed  their  takeover 
m  the  north  fifteen  years  before.  They  then 
murdered  more  than  50,000  people  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  died  In  slave  labor 
camps." 

In  his  speech  of  April  30,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  Invasion  of  Cambodia,  Mr.  Nix- 
on again  adduced  the  bloodbath  story  to  sup- 
port his  action.  Part  of  what  he  called  "the 
easy  political  path,"  he  said,  would  be  "to 
desert  18  million  South  Vietnamese  people, 
who  have  put  their  trust  in  us,  and  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  slaughter  and  savagery 
which  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  in- 
flicted on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  North 
Vietnamese  who  chose  freedom  when  the 
Communists  took  over  North  Vietnam  In 
1954." 

Then,  under  fire  at  his  news  conference 
on  May  8,  Mr.  Nlxon  escalated.  It  was  a  "moot 
question"  whether  the  war  had  been  worth- 
while, he  said,  but  "now  that  America  Is 
there,  if  ...  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam  and 
alilow'  the  enemy  to  come  into  Vietnam  and 
mS*acre  the  civilians  there  by  the  millions, 
as  th^  *wmd.  If  we  do  that,  let  me  say  that 
America  is  finished  Insofar  as  the  peace- 
keeper In  the  Asian  world  is  concerned." 

Let  us  pass  mercifully  over  the  highly  re- 
vealing remark  about  "the  peacekeeper  in 
the  Asian  world"  to  the  question  of  the 
bloodbath.  On  each  of  Mr.  NUon's  two 
earlier  assertions  of  this  historical  hobgoblin, 
I  wrote  that  the  record  disclosed  no  evidence 
that  such  an  atrocity  had  occurred.  Prof. 
George  McT.  Kaahln,  Director  of  Cornell 
University's  Southeast  Asia  program,  used 
this  space  on  Dec.  6,  1969.  to  refute  the  Pres- 
ident's Nov.  3  statement.  Several  magaslne 
articles  have  gone  Into  the  matter  in  detail, 
as  have  numerous  books  each  concluding 
there  was  no  bloodbath  In  North  Vietnam  in 
1954. 


THE    I.C.C.    RECORDS 

In  fact,  quite  the  opposite;  the  records  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  dis- 
close only  nineteen  complaints  of  political 
reprisals  and  only  one  involving  murder  m 
North  Vietnam  in  the  two  years  foUowlng 
the  armistice;  nor  did  the  I.C.C.  allege  that 
its  Inquiries  were  In  any  way  hampered  by 
the  CommunUt  Government.  But  in  South 
Vietnam.  214  complaints  were  lodged  In  the 
same  period  against  the  Diem  Government. 
and  when  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in  1957  summarily 
barred  the  I.C.C.  from  any  further  Investi- 
gations, 1047  complaints  were  still  pending 
against  him.  Moreover,  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment Itself  reported  48,200  arrests  of  Com- 
munists from  1954  to  1980. 

So  the  only  events  resembling  mass  politi- 
cal reprisal  after  the  1954  armistice  occurred 
m  the  South,  not  the  North.  What  did  hap- 
pen m  North  Vietnam  was  a  harshly  re- 
pressed peasant  revolt  in  1955  and  1956 
against  a  severe  land  reform  program.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  takeover. 
Mr.  Kahln  thinks  perhaps  10.000  to  15.000 
may  have  died. 

As  evidence  for  the  likelihood  of  a  blood- 
bath, Mr.  Nlxon  also  mentioned  on  Nov.  3 
that  the  troops  who  captured  the  city  of  Hu6 
during  the  1968  Tet  offensive  may  have 
"eliminated"  as  many  as  3.000  South  Viet- 
namese. But  D.  G.  Porter  and  L.  E.  Ackland. 
writing  In  The  Christian  Century  of  Nov.  5. 
1969,  have  reported  their  findings,  after  care- 
ful research,  that  most  of  these  wicked  ex- 
ecutions took  place  in  the  heat  of  battle  and 
as  "the  revenge  of  an  army  in  retreat"  and 
were  not  the  deliberate  policy  of  Hanoi. 

So  there  are  at  least  three  things  to  be 
said  about  the  bloodbath  Mr.  NUon  insists 
wlU  take  place  If  the  ConmiunlsU  take  over 
South  Vietnam.  To  the  extent  Americans  are 
led  to  believe  In  this  specter,  the  President 
makes  it  harder  to  Justify  any  end  to  the  war 
that  would  appear  to  give  North  Vietnam 
opportunity  for  such  a  massacre:  that  Is.  al- 
most any  compromise  settlement. 

DUBIOt-'S    JTJSnnCATION 

The  second  is  that,  since  there  Is  no  his- 
torical evidence  to  Justify  the  bloodbath  pre- 
diction, this  is  an  emotional  argument  to 
match  or  exceed  any  of  the  "emotionalism  " 
or  "sentimentality"  or  '"Uck  of  realism"  so 
often  charged  to  war  critics. 

Finally,  since  Mr.  NUon's  staff  Is  perfectly 
capable  of  pointing  out  an  untruth  no  Pres- 
ident should  wish  to  assert,  his  Insistence 
on  the  bloodbath  seems  to  stem  from  some- 
thing stronger  than  evidence.  It  Is  as  though 
he  wills  it  to  be  true,  even  though  it  isn't, 
both  to  Justify  the  war  and  his  poUcy.  and  to 
confirm  the  antl-Communlsm  on  which  rests 
so  much  of  hU  public  life.  BeUevtng.  perhaps, 
has  made  it  so. 


WALTER  REUTHER  SPOKE  OUT  ON 
THE  CAMBODIAN  CRISIS  AND  THE 
TRAGEDY  AT  KENT  STATE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  before  his  death,  United  Auto 
Workers'  President  Walter  Reuther  sent 
a  statement  to  the  President  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  by  UjS.  ground  forces 
and  the  tragic  killing  of  four  students  at 
Kent  State  University  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Reuther's  statement  was  forceful 
and  to  the  point.  It  is  a  cogent  expres- 
sion of  the  concern  felt  by  many  loyal 
and  patriotic  Americans  over  the  recent 
sequence  of  events  In  this  Nation  which 
have  reopened  old  wounds  and  divisions 
we  had  hoped  were  beginning  to  be 
healed. 

This  statement  Is  one  more  example  of 
the  great  loss  America  and  American  la- 
bor have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  death 
of  Walter  Reuther,  one  of  labors  most 
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compassionate,    forceful,    and   eloquent 
leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  UAW  sUtemedt  on  Cam- 
bodia and  Kent  SUte  Univer»ity  deaths, 
dated  May  7,  1970.  which  Was  sent  to 
President  Nixon,  and  signed  by  Walter 
P.  Reuther.  president.  UAW.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prii  ted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
FoLLowtNG  Statement  bt  UAW  i  »n  Cambodia 

AND  Kent  State  UNivEHsrrT  1  >eaths  Sent 

TO  Pbesident  Nixon 

•On  behaU  of  the  UAW  I  wli  h  to  convey 
to  you  our  deep  concern  and  lUtress  over 
your  acUon  authorizing  the  uj  e  of  United 
States  forces  and  materiel  in  a  b  roadening  of 
the  war  in  Indo  China.  Your  de:ision  to  in- 
vade the  territory  of  Cambodia  :an  only  in- 
crease the  enormity  of  the  uag<dy  in  which 
our  nation  is  already  deeply  a  ad  unfortu- 
nately Involved  in  that  region.  Your  action 
must  stand  as  a  repudiation  of  your  oft  re- 
peated pledge  to  bring  this  trafi  Ic  war  to  an 
end  and  not  to  escalate  it.  Wide  ilng  the  war 
at  this  point  in  time  once  agali  merely  re- 
enforces  the  bankruptcy  of  o  ir  poUcy  of 
force  and  violence  In  Vietnam. 

Your  action  taken  without  tie  consulta- 
tion or  authorization  by  the  (Jongress  has 
created  a  serious  constitutional  crisis  at  a 
time  when  there  U  growing  dli  ision  in  our 
nation.  Many  senators  are  un  lerstandably 
aroused.  Senator  Cooper  has  clearly  pointed 
out  that  your  action  represents  a  turnabout 
in  your  poUcy  and  Senator  Aikei  i  has  warned 
that  your  escalation  of  the  w«r  means  the 
end  of  the  Vletnamizatlon  polic] . 

However  this  dangerous  adv  (nture  turns 
out  militartly.  America  has  air  tady  suffered 
a  moral  defeat  beyond  measur;  among  the 
people  of  the  world. 

You  pledged  to  bring  America  together.  Yet 
by  your  action  you  have  driven  the  wedge  of 
division  deeper  and  you  have  dangerously 
alienated  mlUions  of  young  Americans.  The 
bitter  fruits  of  this  growing  alienation  and 
frustration  among  America's  youth  have 
l)een  harvested  on  the  campus  i  if  Kent  State 
University  where  the  lives  of  lour  students 
Involved  only  In  an  emotional  p  •otest  against 
the  war  were  ended  by  the  nee  Hess  and  In- 
excusable use  of  military  force. 

At  no  time  In  the  history  ol  our  free  so- 
ciety have  so  many  troops  be4  n  sent  to  so 
many  campuses  to  suppress  the  voice  of  pro- 
test by  so  many  young  Americans. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  minority,  the 
American  people,  including  our  iroung  people, 
reject  violence  In  all  Its  fom  s  as  morally 
repugnant  and  counter-pro<  luctive.  The 
problem,  Mr.  President,  is  thi  t  we  cannot 
successfully  preach  nonvlolet  ce  at  home 
while  we  escalate  mass  violence   abroad. 

It  Is  your  responsibility  to  li  tad  us  out  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  war — to  peace  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  must  moblllBe  for  peace 
rather  than  tor  wider  theate-s  of  war  In 
order  to  turn  our  resources  at  d  the  hearts, 
hands  and  minds  of  our  people  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  America's  unfinished  agenda  at 
home." 

Waltex  p.  R  euthkx. 

PTeslcent,  VJi.W. 


The  U.S.  Constitution  was  ratified  by 
the  several  SUtes  with  the  condition  that 
an  American  "Bill  of  Rights"  would  re- 
ceive priority  in  the  first  Congress. 
James  Madison  proposed  the  first  10 
amendments  on  Jime  8.  1769.  A  main 
thrust  of  these  amendments  is  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  freedoms  and  rights. 
It  cannot  be  challenged  that  there  were 
certain  segments  of  the  population  that 
were  not  included  in  this  constitutional 
protection  of  rights.  Our  history  contains 
a  record  of  the  efforts  of  different  groups 
to  fully  realize  their  constitutional  free- 
doms. Women  only  received  the  right  to 
vote  with  passage  of  the  19th  amend- 
ment on  Augtist  18.  1920.  after  a  50-year 
campaign — a  tacit  indication  that  women 
did  not  have  the  equality  envisioned  in 
the  Constitution  from  the  date  of  its 
drafting. 

Many  women's  liberation  groups  agree 
today  that  there  are  constitutional  and 
legal  protections  for  their  rights,  such  as 
the  5th  and  14th  amendments,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963.  and  various  rulings  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Nevertheless,  a  brief  review  of  employ- 
ment statistics,  job  opportunities,  rules 
governing  jury  service,  university  admis- 
sion practices,  and  property  laws  pro- 
vides examples  of  discrimination  on  the 
sole  basis  of  sex — discrimination  which 
is  unjustifiable  in  our  modem  age. 

Title  VTI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
protects  women  against  discrimination  in 
employment.  Six  years  later  we  find  little 
indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
title.  Although  contemporary  women 
have  received  more  and  better  education 
and  have  more  free  time  due  to  the  ap- 
plication of  technology  to  household 
tasks  than  their  predecessors,  women 
have  not  yet  achieved  equality  in  work- 
ing opportunities  or  wages.  An  article  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  April  13, 
1970,  indicates  that  women  are  not  given 
the  same  job  opportunities  even  when 
they  have  identical  training  backgrounds 
as  men  competing  for  the  same  jobs.  In 
the  May  11.  1970  issue  of  Time  magazine 
the  following  data  is  presented: 

In  1957,  fully  employed  women  earned  a 
median  wage  of  »3,008  a  year  and  men.  $4,173. 
By  1968.  men's  Income  had  risen  65  '7 .  to 
about  $7,800.  while  women's  had  gone  up 
51';  .  to  $4,550. 

In  view  of  this  data,  as  well  as  that 
relating  to  other  areas  in  which  discrim- 
ination has  occurred,  women  should  no 
longer  be  denied  a  specific  recourse  for 
protection  and  relief  in  the  highest  court 
and  highest  law  of  our  land.  I  ask  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  which  held  hearings  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  61  last  week, 
consider  favorable  action  on  this  issue 
soon,  so  that  the  entire  Senate  can  act 
to  correct  a  situation  which  has  lasted 
too  long. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMElfDMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 

2.  1970,  the  annual  Kentucky  Derby  was 
distinguished  by  its  first  wdman  jockey. 
Diane  Crump.  Diane  Crumji  is  a  sjmibol 
of  the  women's  rights  movement  which 
has  gained  momentum  In  the  past  few 
years.  There  is,  I  feel,  a  facljual  basis  for 
the  movement. 


CAMBODIA— PETITIONS  IN  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON  3 
ACTION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
large  number  of  petitions,  letters,  and 
telegrams  I  have  received  in  recent  days. 
I  have  heard  from  more  than  170.000 


people  in  the  last  2  weeks  and  the  com- 
munications continue  to  arrive. 

On  May  13  I  listed  a  number  of  the 
petitions  I  had  received  from  across  the 
country  opposing  the  widening  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  Since  that  time  I 
have  received  a  great  many  additional 
petitions,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
names  on  petitions  of  support  to  73,000. 

Once  agsun  I  have  summarized  the 
petitions  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  list  of  additional  petitions  I 
have  received  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petitions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Petitions 

A  petition  signed  by  190  veterans,  many  of 
them  now  students  or  faculty  members  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  peti- 
tion, which  was  personally  delivered  to  my 
office,  states: 

"We  the  undersigned,  undergraduaUs. 
graduate  students  and  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  registered  voters  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
veterans,  support  any  legislation  to  withdraw 
troops  from  Cambodia  and  Laos." 

A  petition  signed  by  15  citizens  of  Great 
Neck.  N.Y..  stating: 

"We  deplore  the  loss  of  lives  for  a  fruitless 
cause.  We  deplore  the  credence  ovir  govern- 
ment has  given  to  corrupt  regimes  In  South 
Vietnam  year  after  year.  We  deplore  the  fact 
that  our  elected  representatives  In  the  House 
and  Senate  have  been  Ignored  and  autocrati- 
cally "tuned  out".  We  deplore  the  way  the 
Executive  has  turned  away  from  the  voice  of 
the  people.  We  deplore  the  systematic  vUll- 
ficatlon  of  any  form  of  dissent." 

A  petition  with  143  names  from  the  New 
York  area  deploring  the  extended  escaKitlon 
of  the  war  and  calling  for  withdrawal  of  US. 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 

313  signatures  on  petitions  from  Stam- 
ford, Norwalk  and  other  Connecticut  cities 
urging  "supjxjrt  for  the  McOovern-Hatfleld- 
Goodell-Hughes  amendment  to  the  Military 
Authorization  Bill." 

A  petition  from  75  students  and  faculty 
of  the  Anthropology  department  of  Sacra- 
mento State  College,  California,  which  said: 

"We  are  not  'bums',  'effete  intellectual 
snobs,'  'punks,'  or  'communist  dupes."  We 
firmly  believe  in  the  Constitution  and  its 
system  of  checks  and  balances  and  we  are 
opposed  to  the  unilateral  decision  of  our 
President  to  wage  war.  We  protest  the  en- 
couragement of  violence  from  either  the  ex- 
treme left  or  extreme  right  through  reckless 
rhetoric  and  the  impulsive  use  of  armed 
forces  as  a  reaction  to  student  dissent." 

A  petition  from  640  member  of  the  Swarth- 
more  College  (Pa.)  community  opposing  the 
extension  of  the  war. 

181  signatures  on  a  petition  from  admin- 
istrators, faculty,  students  and  staff  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  Law  Cen- 
ter protesting  "the  increased  militarism  of 
United  States  governmental  policy." 

A  resolution  opposing  the  extended  war 
adopted  by  the  California  College  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  Faculty.  Oakland,  and  a  petition 
signed  by  207  students  and  faculty  members. 

A  petition  from  22  residents  of  Alameda, 
California,  stating  that  the  President's  ac- 
tions are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  "strict 
constructionism"  and  calling  for  a  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Southeast  Asia  and  concen- 
tration on  urgent  social  and  environmental 
problems  here. 

A  petition  with  24  names  from  the  Shoe- 
smith  School  faculty  and  staff. 

988  additional  names  for  a  petition  from 
the  Queens  College  Community,  New  York, 
79  additional  names  for  a  petition  from  San 
Francisco,  94  more  signatures  from  the  New 
Democratic  Coalition.  New  York. 

A  petition  from  75  faculty  members  and 
202  students  at  Cabrillo  College,  Aptos.  Call- 
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fomla.  protesting  the  government's  actions 
in  Indochina  and  expressing  the  belief  that 
domestic  problems  are  being  neglected  In 
order  that  our  military  commitments  be 
maintained  or  expanded." 

A  petlUon  from  105  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  Social  and  Community 
Service  of  the  University  of  Missouri  oppos- 
inK  the  President's  policies  In  Cambodia  and 
"the  continued  slaughter  of  American  youth 
m  foreign  nations'  and  attempts  "to  sup- 
press dissent  ...  by  naked  force." 

248  signatures  on  peUtlons  from  residents 
of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  opposed 
to  our  military  ln\-olvement  in  Cambodia 
and  supporting  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  ,  „„  . 

betters  from  49  persons  In  Lynn  and 
Beverly.  Massachusetts,  stating : 

"We  abhor  and  decry  the  -continued  escala- 
tion of  faraway  wars  and  other  defense  com- 
mitments of  questionable  validity.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  continuing  neglect  or 
problems  in  this  country  ...  We  support  you 
In  any  action  you  take  to  stop  our  military 
involvement." 

Petitions  with  559  signatures  gathered  m 
Montefiore  Hospital.  Bronx.  N.Y.,  and  the 
surrounding  community.  The  petitions  read: 
"We  the  undersigned  health  workers  of 
Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  sup- 
port your  opposition  to  this  brutal,  uncon- 
stitutional war.  We  urge  you  to  lead  the 
Senate  into  immediate  steps  to  stop  the 
Cambodian  escalation,  end  the  war.  and 
bring  all  our  uoops  home  now  .  .  .  and  use 
the  billions  of  dollars  devoured  by  our  mlU- 
tary  machine  to  care  for  the  health,  housing 
mnd  education  needs  of  our  people." 

1 050  signatures  on  petitions  from  San 
Francisco  calUng  for  cessation  of  the  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  and  our  withdrawal  from 
Indochina.  _ 

611  signatures  on  petitions  from  groups  in 
the  New  York  area  strongly  disapproving  the 
extension  of  the  war. 

Letters  from  67  additional  citizens  of 
Chloopee.  Massachusetts,  expressing  disap- 
proval of  our  Involvement  In  Cambodia. 

A  petition  from  17  residents  of  Oak  Park 
and  Southfield.  Michigan,  saying  "Stop  this 
war  and  bring  our  boys  back  home." 

A  petition  with  81  names  from  the  Boston 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and 
a  letter  stating: 

"We  support  your  efforts  In  the  Senate  to 
bring  this  Immoral  and  Illegal  war  to  an 
end  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
policing  the  world.  Our  youth,  our  best  re- 
source for  the  future,  are  too  precious— we 
cannot  lose  them  on  the  battlefield  or  risk 
their  complete  alienation,  and  even  their 
deaths  on  American  campuses." 

A  petition  from  97  New  York  area  residents 
"supporting  every  effort  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Indochina. " 

Sixty-one  signatures  on  peUUons  from 
Greenville  High  School,  Greenville,  Michigan 
indicating  "our  support  of  whatever  you  can 
do  to  keep  from  expanding  the  Vietnam 
war  Into  Cambodia." 

Petitions  containing  1,009  signatures 
gathered  by  students  and  health  profession- 
als from  the  Downsute  Medical  Center, 
State  University  of  New  York.  "fuUy  sup- 
porting the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mlttees  position  against  military  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia." 

A  petition  from  64  teachers  at  P.S.  155. 
Bronx.  New  York,  urging  the  use  of  "all  con- 
stitutional means  necessary  to  end  the  cur- 
rent Illegal  and  Inunoral  war."  and  another 
from  28  teachers  at  PS.  140,  New  York,  say- 
ing "Bring  our  boys  home  now." 

A  petition  from  88  Boston  area  residents 
endorsing  the  McGovern-Hatfield  amend- 
ment. 

A  petition  from  35  students,  faculty  and 
staff  members  at  Lexington  Theological 
Seminary  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
war. 
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Signatures  from  25  citizens  of  San  Mateo. 
California,  pleading  for  "responsible  and  Im- 
mediate action  lo  wlthdravrtng  our  troops.' 
and  from  57  persons  at  Santa  Monica.  CaU- 
fornla.  opposing  U.S.  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  ,„  » 
A  petition  from  80  students  of  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  Cleveland,  express- 
ing opposition  to  further  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

PetlUona  with  181  names  from  Gettys- 
burg College.  PennsylvanU.  deploring  the 
escalation  of  the  war. 

A  petition  from  69  persons  In  the  Chicago 
area,  stating: 

•The  President  has  Ignored  the  lessons  or 
hUtory  and  has  set  a  dangerous  precedent  in 
making  a  decision  of  this  magnitude  with- 
out consulting  our  representatives  In  Con- 
gress. .  .  .  (Our)  slgnattires  testify  to  a 
strong  opposition  to  our  country's  economic 
and  military  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia." 
Fourteen  signatures  from  Sigma  Chi  Alpha 
Fraternity.  Berkeley.  California,  calling  for 
•Immediate  termination  to  our  Involvement 
in  the  Indochlnese  War." 

A  petition  from  36  staff  members  from  the 
Cooper  Community  Based  Center,  New  York, 
stating  (in  part) : 

Dedicated  as  we  are  to  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  addiction,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  brutallzatlon  and  dehumanlza- 
tion  which  are  concomitant  to  the  war  are 
causing  a  continuing  abhorrent  deterioration 
In  the  quality  of  American  life,  and  we  be- 
lieve this  appalUng  factor  relates  In  a  very 
crucial  way  to  the  ever-spreading  drug  prob- 
lem. ...  ^         ..      . 

A  peUtlon  from  28  faculty  and  graduate 
students  in  the  School  Psychology  Program 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Signatures  from  61  Asian  Studies  students 
and  faculty  members  at  Yale  University  on 
a  letter  that  read  (in  part) : 

"The  Invasion  of  Cambodian  territory  can 
only  widen  the  centuries-old  divisions  that 
had  been  barely  muted  during  Sihanouk's 
regime.  Our  alliance  with  the  Vietnamese, 
traditionally  hostile  to  Cambodians,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  ultimate  dismemberment  of  a 
small  and  hitherto  peaceful  country.  It  will 
also  bog  us  down  interminably  In  yet  an- 
other Asian  civil  war." 

"It  Is  simply  not  true  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  present  Thleu-Ky  government  Is 
necessary  to  avoid  American  defeat.  The 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops  and 
the  end  of  mlUtary  assistance  must  be  otir 
policy  now." 

A  petition  from  31  persons  in  the  Foreign 
Langueige  Department  at  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege, California,  deploring  "the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia." 

A  petition  from  86  students  and  others  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayettevllle.  who 
stated: 

"We  are  not  troublemakers,  malcontents, 
rioters,  freaks,  hippies,  ylpples.  crazies.  Com- 
munists, nihilists  or  revolutionaries.  We  are 
not  even  effete  snobs.  Most  of  us  are  very 
straight  and  inconspicuous  people.  We  are 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  love 
this  country  more  than  Richard  Nixon  does. 
We  would  like  to  see  the  country  become  a 
healthy  society  to  Uve  In  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  believe 
that  President  Nixon's  invasion  of  Cambodia 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate clearly  exceeds  the  Constitutional  au- 
thority granted  to  the  President. " 

A  petition  signed  by  28  faculty  members 
of  the  Yale  Political  Science  Department 
urging  opposition  to  the  Administration's 
policies  "by  asserting  Congress's  preroga- 
tives regarding  war  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution." 

A  peUtlon  from  730  members  of  the  faculty 
and  student  body  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
College.  City  University  of  New  York.  caU- 
Ing  the  Cambodian  intervention  "contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution,  con- 
trary  to   the    true   Interests   of   the   United 


SUtes  and  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  world 

peace."  .      . 

A  petition  from  Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
LoulsvUle,  Kentucky,  with  91  signatures,  ask- 
ing for  legislation  to  prohibit  the  futtire  use 
of  United  States  forces  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  membership  or 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

A  petition  from  27  persons  In  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia,  favoring  immediate  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam. 

A  petition  signed  by  50  faculty  members 
and  history  students  In  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  stating : 

"We  urge  our  representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress ...  to  take  sufficient  measures  to  guar- 
antee a  speedy  end  to  the  mlUtary  involve- 
ment abroad  and  a  rettim  to  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  that  ensure  peace  and  Justice 
in  the  United  States." 

I  also  received  more  than  500  separate  tel- 
egrams from  persons  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  voicing  disapproval  of  the  war  in 
Indochina,  a  letter  from  seven  students,  and 
a  petlUon  from  68  members  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  medical  community. 

Signatures  of  252  persons  from  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College  "distressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's total  defiance  of  Congressional  chan- 
nels and  Constitutional  guidelines,  as  well 
as  the  frightening  potential  this  action  im- 
plies." 

A  petition  from  101  members  of  the  Edge- 
wood  United  Church,  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
opposing  American  military  action  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

A  letter  signed  by  seven  Arkansas  students 
at  Randolph-Macon  Women's  College,  Lynch- 
burg. Virginia,  urging  support  for  the  Hat- 
field-McOovern  amendment  to  limit  funds 
for  mUitary  operations  in  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  Vietnam  and  to  provide  for  a  phased 
withdrawal. 

A  resolution  signed  by  121  students  and 
faculty  of  the  CorneU  University  Graduate 
School  of  Medical  Sciences  which  concluded : 
"Responsible  Americans  mvist  Insist  that 
our  elected  representatives  reconsider  their 
priorities.  Let  us  stand  with  our  young  peo- 
ple who  sincerely  seek  to  reaffirm  those  Ideals 
of  Justice  and  equality  that  we  aU  share  as 
the  keystone  of  our  democracy.  No  conceiv- 
able gain  m  Indochina  is  worth  the  loss  to 
society  of  a  generation  capable  of  restoring 
America's  moral  leadership." 

A  letter  from  the  186  members  of  the  De- 
troit Business  Executive  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  stating: 

"The  Invasion  of  neutral  Cambodia,  In  dis- 
regard of  otir  Constitution  and  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  has  widened  rather 
than  decreased  the  war.  This  action  can  only 
result  m  more  losses  of  American  lives  as 
well  as  the  people  of  that  country  and  fur- 
ther waste  of  their  resources  as  well  as  our 
own." 

A  petition  from  53  persons  In  Monterrey, 
CaUf.,  backing  a  cut  in  funds  for  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  petition  from  1750  faculty,  students  and 
citizens  In  the  Amherst  Area  Four  College 
Community  (Amherst  College,  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  Smith  College  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts)  stating: 

"We  .  .  .  support  your  declaration  that 
the  President's  committal  of  American  troops 
to  the  sou  of  Cambodia  is  unconstitutional. 
We  support  your  statement  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  acted  without  the  consent  or  knowl- 
edge of  Congress,  and  usurped  the  constitu- 
tional and  traditional  war-making  powers  of 
Congress.  We  urge  that  your  committee  con- 
tinue unrelentingly  to  make  the  President 
recognize  the  dangerotis  proportions  of  his 
action,  and  honor  the  Senate's  Constitutional 
prerogatives.  We  urge  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  demand  an  immediate 
and  total  withdrawal  of  all  American  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia." 
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A  potlUon  signed  by  450  physlctt  ns  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  American  t'ederatlon 
for  Clinical  Research,  the  American  Society 
for  Clinical  Investigation  and  the  Association 
of  American  Physicians  in  Atlantl^  City,  May 
3-«.  Signed  by  doctors  from  acrofcs  the  na- 
tion, the  petition  condemns  incteased  U.S 
military  involvement  In  Indochln 
for  a  reversal  of  that  policy. 

A  statement  signed  by  288  sta 
of  the  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute 
Research  which  concludes: 

•The  future  of  the  country  Is  i 
we  cannot  see  a  way  to  restore  our  , 
Ideals  and  heritage  without  demanding  an 
Immediate  end  to  our  involvemi  nt  In  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia." 

A  telegram  signed  by  24  students  and 
faculty  members  from  the  Un  versity  of 
Arkansas  Graduate  School  of  Sc  clal  Work. 
Lattle  Rock  reading: 

"We  are  asking  you  to  vote  agal  ost  the  ex- 
tension of  war  appropriations  for  Indochina 
other  than  monies  needed  for  evticuatlon  of 
troops.  We  also  ask  that  the  national  pri- 
orities be  reordered." 

A  statement  from  the  Representative 
Council  of  Agnes  Scott  College  in  Georgia 
"opposing  the  legally  questionable  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  offering  "unyli  Idlng  sup- 
port for  the  elimination  of  continued 
funds . . 

A  petition  from  17  medical  social  workers 
in  St  Louis  supporting  "legislation  limiting 
military  spending  in  Southeast  i  ala  .  .  ." 

A  petition  from  30  persons  in  Oollingdale. 
Pa.,  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Cambodia. 

A  telegram  from  24  members  3f  the  cast 
of  "Promises  Promises"  calling  on  the  Senate 
to  "revoke  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
and  to  restrict  .  .  .  funds  for  the  1  )epai^ment 
of  Defense." 

Petitions  from  430  persons  In  th  e  New  York 
ares  which  r«sd: 

"We  .  .  .  applaud  your  staimch  stand 
against  UJS.  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  escalation  of  the  war  .  .  We  want 
an  end  to  this  Insane  killing  ai^  our  boys 
brought  home  so  that  all  efforts  may  be 
■pent  In  correcting  the  problems  within  our 
own  country." 

A  petition  from  12  Americans  itudylng  In 
Rome  "convinced  that  there  Is  to  Justifica- 
tion of  continued  United  Stat^  Involve- 
ment" In  Southeast  Asia  and  deploring  the 
President's  "blatant  disregard  of  America's 
desire  for  peace."  I 

Petitions  with  1036  signature  i  from  the 
New  Tork  ares  "supporting  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee's  position  ajgalnst  any 
military  involvement  In  Cambodia." 

A  peUtlon  from  11  students  »nd  facility 
In  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  CaUfomli.  Berkeley, 
urging  termination  of  U.S  Involvement  in 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  and  concf  ntxatlon  of 
our  abundant  energies  and  irajenulty  on 
"the  crucially  Important  probltnos  of  our 
society."  I 

A  petition  from  M  staff  mernbers  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Ant  expressing 
"profound  opposition  to  the  expansion  of 
the  war  In  Indochina." 

229  signature*  from  Mill  Vallei.  California, 
on  petitions  calling  for  cessation  of  the  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia  and  that  tie  President 
"take  no  further  military  action  !wlthout  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Congress." 

Petitions  from  468  Boston  ana  residents 
urging  the  Congress  to  take  "sirong  action 
to  reverse  this  latest  tragedy  in  United  States 
foreign  policy"  and  reaffirm  its  Constitu- 
tional responsibility.  | 

Some  100  additional  letters  from  Craw- 
fordsvllle,  Indiana,  stating: 

"We  cannot  support  these  acts  of  escala- 
tion in  the  Soutbeaet  Asian  conflict  and  we 
call  upon  Congress  to  act  in  re^x>nse  to  the 
recent  policies  of  the  President;' 

A  petition  from  307  studenujat  American 
International  College  and  otheis  In  Spring- 


field. Mass..  urging  Immediate  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

A  letter  signed  by  120  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Cornell  University  calling  upon 
Congress  to  reassert  Its  authority. 

Petitions  with  400  signatures  from  the  Rye 
Neck  area  of  Westchester  County.  New  Tork. 
supporting  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

A  petition  with  14  nameb  from  Pound 
Ridge.  N.Y.  calling  for  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

A  letter  signed  by  127  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering at  Columbia  University  stating: 

"We  feel  that  the  people  and  Congress  can 
no  longer  stand  Idly  by  while  our  Asian  mis- 
adventure in  the  name  of  freeciom  and  de- 
mocracy destroys  the  foundations  for  these 
principles  both  here  and  abroad." 

A  letter  from  the  Baltimore  Section.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  deploring 
•President  NUons  unilateral  decision  to  send 
American  troops  into  Cambodia." 

Petitions  from  23  persons  In  Syosset.  N.Y.. 
and  17  In  Englewood.  N.J.,  opposing  the  ex- 
tended war. 

A  petition  from  54  persons  In  Mount  Klsco. 
NY.,  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent stating: 

•There  Is  dissent  In  America  precisely  be- 
cause you  have  now  committed  us  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  violence  against  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peoples.  Dissenters  deplore  your  vio- 
lence and  demand  that  In  the  name  of  the 
American  people  It  stop." 

A  petition  from  10  school  teachers  in  Cor- 
pus Chrlstl.  Texas,  opposing  the  action  In 
Cambodia. 

PetlUons  circulated  by  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  Champalgn-UrbJUia,  Illinois, 
area,  containing  1.184  signatures  opposed  to 
the  U.S.  Involvement  In  Cambodia. 

112  signatures  on  petitions  from  Key  West. 
Florida,  supporting  the  "Amendment  to  Bind 
the  War  " 

Letters  from  48  persons  In  Mankato,  Minn., 
stating: 

"As  a  person  concerned  with  the  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  persons  I  feel  compelled 
to  express  my  grave  concern  over  the  re- 
escalatlon  of  the  war  .  .  .  The  toll  In  human 
misery.  Injury  and  death  from  this  war  de- 
mands the  Involvement  of  all  people  in  the 
finding  of  a  way  to  end  It." 

Slgnatt.'^ea  from  123  faculty  members  and 
studenu  at  Union  College,  Cranford,  N.J., 
strongly  opposing  the  war. 

A  petition  from  250  persona  at  Blackburn 
College.  IlUnois.  deploring  U.S.  military  In- 
volvement In  Cambodia. 

Petitions  opposing  the  President's  recent 
actions  from  575  persons  gathered  by  faculty 
groups  and  studente  In  the  Worcester,  Mass.. 
area. 

PeUtlons  bearing  1307  names  gathered  In 
the  WaU  Street  area  of  New  York  by  stu- 
denu at  New  York  University.  The  petitions 
urge  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Petitions  conUlnlng  1.484  signatures  col- 
lected by  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Reform 
Democratic  Club  In  New  York.  The  petitions 
read: 

"Wo  .  .  .  fully  support  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  position  against 
any  military  involvement  In  Cambodia.  We 
urge  you  and  other  members  ol  your  com- 
mittee to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  bring 
before  the  full  Senate  and  the  American 
public  all  the  facts  behind  this  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  war.  The  tragic  experience 
of  Vietnam  must  not  be  repeated  In  Cam- 
bodia." 

A  petition  from  58  members  of  Lodge  890 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  San 
Francisco,  stating  that  "the  tragedy  in 
Southeast  Asia  must  be  stopped  and  our 
priorities  restructured." 

A  petition  from  826  citizens  of  Viola, 
Sslem.  Mammoth  Spring  and  other  ArksnsM 
oommunlttes   opposed   to   the   war. 


Petitions  from  Southern  State  College. 
Magnolia.  Arkansas,  containing  190  signa- 
tures of  persons  protesting  against  the  in- 
tervention m  Cambodia. 


INDIAN  DROPOUTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  we  have  heard  about  the  high  drop- 
out rates  among  Indian  students,  but  we 
have  heard  surprisingly  little  about  pro- 
grams which  try  to  encourage  Indian 
youth  to  continue  in  school  and  seek  ad- 
vanced education. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
two  efforts  being  made  in  Minnesota  to 
assist  Indian  students.  One  is  the  State 
department  of  education's  Indian  schol- 
arship program,  which  this  year  is  pro- 
viding $60,000  in  scholarship  moneys  to 
Minneosta  Indian  youth.  When  this  pro- 
gram started  12  years  ago.  the  legislature 
appropriation  was  only  $7,500.  Next  year 
$75,000  will  be  appropriated. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  sub- 
stantial increase  in  State  scholarship 
moneys  is  the  strong  support  given  this 
cause  by  Minnesota  Labor's  Committee 
for  Minnesota  Indian  Youth.  Under  the 
cosponsorship  of  Minnesota  State  AFlr- 
CIO  unions,  Minneapolis  Teamsters  Joint 
Coimcil  No.  32  and  its  affiliates,  and  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee,  an  Indian  stu- 
dent project  has  been  foimded  which 
each  year  brings  a  number  of  Indian 
high  school  seniors  to  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  for  4  days  of  orientation  activities. 
The  students  tour  colleges,  vocational 
schools,  hospitals  with  nurses  training 
programs,  and  other  sources  of  educa- 
tion and  employment. 

The  Indian  student  project  has  had  a 
fantastic  record  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  its  participants  who  have  graduated 
from  high  school.  Over  the  12  years  the 
program  has  been  in  operation,  433  In- 
dian students  have  participated  in  the 
program.  Of  that  number,  417,  or  97 
percent,  graduated  from  high  school. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  total  went  on 
for  advanced  education. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, together  with  Mr.  Lou  Lerman,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Labor's  Committee  for 
Minnesota  Indian  Youth,  has  prepared 
a  summation  of  the  committee's  activi- 
ties, both  In  regard  to  the  orientation 
tours  and  the  State  scholarship  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STTMMATioN  or  AcTivrrixs  1958-60 — Labor's 
CoMMnrzK  roa  MiifNESOTA  Indian  Yotrru 
We  received  a  communication  from  Senator 
Walter  F.  Mondale  enclosing  two  volumes  of 
a  survey  titled  "Indian  Education,  A  National 
Tragedy,"  a  1969  report  of  a  special  sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education.  Senator 
Mondale  Is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

It  was  gratifying  to  note  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  9th  crade  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents who  graduate  from  high  schools  In 
MlnnesoU  Is  92  per  cent,  the  highest  In  the 
nation.  The  national  average  Is  77.8  per  cent 
with  Georgia  having  the  poorest  state  aver- 
age with  64.9  of  students  entering  high 
school  who  graduate. 

At  about  the  same  time  we  received  a  re- 
port from  Erwln  F.  Mlttelholtz,  Indian  Guid- 
ance Consultant  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
Department  of  Education,  which  was  a  sum- 
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mary  of  the  annual  4-day  Indian  High  School 
Seniors'  Orientation  Trip  to  the  Twin  Cities 
from  1958-1969,  a  period  of  12  years.  The 
stunmary  shows  that  of  the  433  Indian  High 
School  Seniors  who  have  made  the  tour  in 
the  12  year  period.  417  students  graduated, 
or  97  per  cent,  which  helped  boost  the  state's 
average  to  92  per  cent. 

Even  more  gratifying  Is  the  knowledge  that 
the  Orientation  Tours  over  the  12  years  in- 
spired 382.  or  81  per  cent,  of  the  high  school 
graduates  to  go  on  to  advanced  education. 

Of  51  Indian  high  school  seniors  who  did 
not  go  on  to  higher  education  after  high 
school  graduation,  11  of  tht  girls  married, 
2  students  went  into  missionary  work,  14 
entered  military  service  and  8  entered  em- 
ployment. A  total  of  16  students  did  not 
complete  their  senior  year  and  hence  did  not 
graduate  from  high  school. 

The  Indian  Student  Orientation  Tour  was 
one  of  4  projects  initiated  as  a  result  of  a 
survey  made  by  the  Minnesota  CIO.  In  1955 
by  a  committee  composed  of  Rodney  Jacob- 
son,  Sec'y-Treas.  of  Minnesota  C.I.O.  and 
Lou  Lerman.  Regional  Director  of  Jewish 
Labor  Committee,  who  was  consultant  and 
secretary  of  the  CIO.  Civil  Rights  Commit- 
tee. The  Committee  surveyed  conditions  of 
discrimination,  employment,  education, 
housing  and  the  health  needs  of  the  Minne- 
sota Indians. 

The  Indian  Student  Project  Is  under  the 
co-sponsorshlp  of  Labor's  Committee  For 
Minnesota  Indian  Youth  composed  of  Min- 
nesota State  AFL-CIO  Unions,  Minneapolis 
Teamsters  Joint  Council  No.  32  and  Ite  afllll- 
ates  and  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee.  John 
Curtis  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant, Waitresses  and  Bartenders  Union  and 
Carl  Winn.  Regional  Director  of  AFL-CIO, 
were  Its  original  co-chairmen.  Former  State 
Senator  Frank  Adams  Is  Treasurer  and  Lou 
Lerman.  Regional  Director  of  Jewish  Labor 
Committee,  Is  the  Executive  Director. 

Each  year  with  the  co-operation  of  Erwln 
F.  Mlttelholtz,  Indian  Guidance  Consultant 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  high 
school  seniors  of  Indian  ancestry  from  about 
26  high  schools  in  close  proximity  to  the  7 
Indian  Reservations,  selected  by  the  high 
school  principals  are  brought  to  the  Twin 
Cities  for  4  days  of  orientation  and  observa- 
tion. They  tour  the  colleges,  vocational 
schools,  hospitals  with  nurses  training  pro- 
grams and  potential  sources  of  employment. 
All  expenses,  including  transportation,  hous- 
ing, meals  and  entertainment  are  paid  by 
the  sponsors. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  In  1945 
there  were  only  8  Indian  students  who  grad- 
tiated  from  Minnesota  high  schools.  In  1958, 
the  year  the  Indian  Student  Program  was 
launched,  there  were  74  Indian  students 
graduating  from  high  schools.  The  sponsors 
brought  19  high  school  seniors  to  the  Twin 
Cities  for  the  4-day  tour  that  year.  In  1969, 
there  were  255  graduates  from  high  school. 
A  report  from  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation dated  August  8,  1969,  states  that  of 
the  61  Indian  Students  who  made  the  4-day 
Orientation  Tour  In  October,  1968,  all  51, 
upon  graduating,  went  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Not  one  dropped  out  of  school.  Of  the 
51  who  made  the  tour  that  year,  nineteen 
went  on  to  college  and  32  went  to  vocational 
schools.  Of  the  students  who  made  the  tour 
during  the  period  1958-1969,  107  entered  col- 
leges and  universities.  Forty-five  girls  en- 
tered nurses'  training  and  230  students  en- 
tered vocational  training. 

Mr.  Erwln  Mlttelholtz,  In  one  of  his  re- 
ports under  interesting  sidelights,  states 
that  Indian  high  school  seniors  compete  to 
be  among  those  selected  by  the  schools  for 
the  tour.  Principals  of  the  schools  report 
that  the  students  return  to  their  classes  and 
tell  of  their  experiences  on  the  tour  In  oral 
reports.  This  not  only  stimulates  interest  for 
the  tour  for  the  next  year  but  also  encour- 
ages tlie  atudenta  to  oontlnue  their  school- 


ing until  graduation  so  that  they  can  par- 
ticipate In  the  tour  as  seniors. 

The  students  find  It  easier  to  make  their 
vocational  choice  upon  high  school  gradu- 
ation and  after  having  experienced  the  orien- 
tation tour.  They  learn  more  about  specific 
Job  opportunities  in  certain  fields  after  visit- 
ing the  various  vocational  schools.  Many  of 
the  Indian  students  are  now  holding  skilled 
Jobs.  The  benefits  to  them  go  beyond  them- 
selves because  they  have  taken  back  to  their 
families  and  friends  on  the  reservations  the 
message  that  education  Is  the  key  to  success- 
ful and  rewarding  lives. 

Erwln  Mlttelholtz.  Indian  Guidance  Con- 
sultant, In  his  report  1958-1969.  Inclusive, 
states  that  this  fine  record  Is  due  to  the 
scholarship  program  along  with  Labor's  Com- 
mittee for  Minnesota  Indian  Youth's  orien- 
tation program.  We  believe  it  Is  proper  also 
to  dwell  on  the  Committee  s  part  In  the  schol- 
arship program. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1969.  prepared  by 
Consultant  Mlttelholtz  and  WIU  An  tell.  Di- 
rector of  Indian  Education,  shows  the  ap- 
propriations for  Indian  student  scholarships 
from  1958,  when  Labors  Committee  for  Min- 
nesota Indian  Youth  was  organized,  until 
1970.  In  1958,  the  State  Legislature  appro- 
priated $7,500.00  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  appropriated  $5,000.00.  The  appropri- 
ation by  the  State  was  Increased  to  $10,000.00 
in  1959.  A  Sub-Committee  of  Labor's  Com- 
mittee for  Minnesota  Indian  Youth  met  with 
a  committee  from  the  State  Leglslattire  ask- 
ing that  the  appropriation  be  increased  to 
$15,000.00.  The  Labor  Committee  met  strenu- 
ous opposition  from  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. However,  It  pointed  out  that  It  was 
short-sighted  for  the  Legislature  to  appro- 
priate almost  3-milllon  dollars  annually  for 
relief  and  welfare  for  Indians  and  not  in- 
crease the  allocation  for  scholarships.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  It  should  be  $100.- 
000.00  annually  so  that  relief  and  welfare 
could  be  materially  cut  down  In  the  future. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  3-million 
dollars  did  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
Indian  In  our  penal  and  reform  institutions. 
As  a  result  of  our  meeting  with  the  com- 
mittee, the  Legislature  reduced  the  alloca- 
tion back  to  $7,500.00  for  1960  and  1961. 

Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  former  Sen- 
ator and  later  Vice  President  Humphrey  the 
appropriations  have  been  increased  to  $60.- 
000.00  in  1970  by  the  State  Legislature  with 
$75,000.00  appropriated  in  1971.  The  Federal 
appropriation  was  Increased  from  $5,000.00 
in  1958  to  $83,700.00  for  1970.  Former  Gov- 
ernor Orvllle  Freeman.  Elmer  C  Anderson. 
Karl  Rolvaag.  Senator  Walter  Mondale.  and 
Congressman  Donald  Fraser  assisted  In  this 
accomplishment. 

As  a  result  of  the  original  survey  by  the 
CIO.  in  1955.  which  Included  the  medical 
and  health  needs  of  the  Minnesota  Indian, 
Governor  Orvllle  Freeman  appointed  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Governor's  Human  RlghU 
Conunlsslon  to  further  Investigate  the  med- 
ical and  hospital  requirements  of  the  Indian. 
Dr.  Henry  AUen  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  Louis  E.  Lerman  were  appointed  to 
a  committee  which  included  the  heads  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare.  The 
committee  found  Indian  children  under- 
nourished and  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
Indians  could  not  obtain  medical  attention 
unless  certified  by  the  County  Welfare  De- 
partment as  paupers.  The  survey  brought  to 
light  instances  where  our  first  Americans 
were  found  dead  in  their  tar  papered  shacks, 
too  proud  to  beg  for  relief.  As  a  result  of  the 
survey,  the  State  of  Minnesota  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  PubUc 
Health  Service  called  the  "Minnesota  Plan," 
under  which  Indians  may  receive  public 
health  aid  without  regard  to  their  status  as 
on  or  off  the  reservation. 

Jobs  for  Minnesota  Indians  was  launched 
In  1956  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish  La- 
bor Committee.  About  200  Jobs  were  obtained 


for  Indians.  With  the  support  of  Andrew 
Jones,  then  president  of  Honeywell  Team- 
sters Union,  over  60  Indians  were  placed  in 
Honeywell.  Inc. 

In  1962,  Operation  Vegetable  Gardens  was 
started  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  also 
sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee. 
Northrup  King  Seed  Company  donated  the 
seed  and  Midland  Co-op  Wholesale  donated 
the  fertilizer.  Prizes  were  offered  to  Indian 
families  as  an  incentive  to  plant  vegetables 
to  supplement  their  sparse  diets.  The  Jewish 
conununlty  of  Minnesota  donated  20  Presto 
Pressure  Cookers  and  the  Episcopal  com- 
munity taught  the  Indian  women  how  to  can 
and  preserve  vegetables.  After  three  years, 
with  157  families  participating,  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  Floyd  Jorgensen.  was 
placed  on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  pay- 
roll to  continue  the  project  at  Red  Lake.  The 
project  was  then  moved  to  the  Pond  du 
Lac  Reservation  where  it  was  continued.  Ac- 
cording to  the  health  authorities  the  In- 
dians now  have  a  better  balanced  diet  year 
round  which  is  contributing  toward  the  im- 
provement of  their  health  and  has  Increased 
their  longevity. 

A  fourth  project.  "Operation  Book  Start" 
functioned  previous  to  "Operation  Head 
Start"  at  the  Pond  du  Lac  Reservation  with 
an  outstanding  nursery  teacher.  Mrs.  Arnold 
Undqulst,  in  charge.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  amoimt  paid  for  board  and  lodging  for 
the  teacher,  all  expenses  were  paid  by  the 
Jewish  conununlty  of  Minnesota.  Office  space 
and  clerical  help  for  all  of  these  projects  has 
t>een  furnished  gratis  by  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity  Relations   Council  of   Mlnneeota. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee  gave  his  services  to  direct  the 
four  projects  gratuitously  as  an  ex-curricu- 
lar  activity  on  his  part. 


POLISH    CONSTITUTION   DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  May  3  is  a 
significant  day  for  the  Polish  people  and 
Americans  of  Polish  descent.  On  that 
date  in  1791,  179  years  ago,  Poland 
adopted  her  constitution  which,  like  our 
own  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1797,  recognized  that  a  gov- 
ernment derives  its  powers  from  the  peo- 
ple. Unlike  our  own,  however,  the  Polish 
constitution  was  not  allowed  to  thrive 
and  serve  the  Polish  people.  In  1795  her 
powerful  and  aggressive  neighbors,  Rus- 
sia. Austria,  and  Prussia  carved  up  the 
Polish  nation  among  them.  This  tragic 
situation  obtained  from  that  time  until 
after  World  War  I,  when  an  indeF>endent 
Poland  was  reestablished  by  the  Ver- 
sailles settlement. 

Independence  was  again  shortlived. 
The  German-Soviet  nonaggression  pact 
in  1939  resulted  once  again  In  Poland's 
falling  prey  to  more  powerful  neighbors. 
Soviet  troops  occupied  eastern  Poland 
and  commenced  a  policy  of  rounding  up 
and  imprisoning  Polish  oflQcers  and  intel- 
lectuals. Some  15,000  of  these,  the  nat- 
ural leadership  of  Poland,  were  never 
heard  from  again.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment repeatedly  sidestepped  inquiries 
from  the  Polish  Govemment-in-exile  in 
London  as  to  the  well-being  of  the  of- 
ficers. In  1943,  In  an  area  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviets  known  as  the 
Katyn  Forest,  the  Germans  annoimced 
that  they  had  uncovered  mass  graves 
containing  the  bodies  of  more  than  4,000 
Poles.  This  was  the  population  of  one  of 
the  three  camps  that  the  Soviets  had  es- 
tablished to  house  the  captive  PollBh  of- 
ficers and  Intellectuals.  It  is  supposed 
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that  the  residents  of  the  other  po  camps 
met  a  similar  fate. 

The  German-Soviet  nonpggression 
pact  and  the  concomitant  K>tyn  mas- 
sacre struck  a  devastating  bloi  to  Polish 
independence  from  which  the  nation  has 
never  recovered.  After  the  »4r.  Russia 
refused  to  deal  with  the  Loridon  Poles 
and  established  a  Communist  puppet 
government  instead.  | 

In  the  tempestuous  and  beleaguered 
history  of  Poland,  the  May  3d  ConsUtu- 
tion  stands  as  a  beacon  of  hooe.  a  bright 
reminder  of  what  might  hav^  been  and 
what  might  yet  be.  Polish-Americans  are 
righUy  proud  of  the  democratic  example 
set  by  their  forebears  in  the  Constitution 
of  May  3.  1971.  The  third  of  May  is  an 
occasion  for  all  Americans  tol  mark  and 
to  consider  our  kinship  with  tne  spirit  of 
democracy  which  bloomed  sp  early  in 
Poland  and  was  so  early  snipi 
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BIG  THICKET  SUPPORT 

FOR  ArfJATIONAL  Pi 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.J  President, 
the  need  to  preserve  the  beautiful  and 
unique  Big  Thicket  of  southeast  Texas 
has  been  recognized  by  conservationists 
for  many  years.  Since  1966  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  accomplish  this  long- 
sought  goal — to  preserve  the  pig  Thicket 
as  a  national  park 

My  bill.  S.  4.  to  establish 
acre  Big  Thicket  National 
ceived  the  support  and  endo; 
great  number  of  concerned 
individuals. 

The  distinguished  senior 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  has  scheduled  hear 
tags  on  my  bill  before  his  Suhcommittee 
on  Parks  and  Recreation  ot  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  \i\  Beaumont. 
Tex.,  on  June  12.  1970,  and  a^  tour  of  the 
Thicket  will  be  made  on  Jun#  13.  1970. 

An  indication  of  the  greal(  mterest  in 
my  bill  and  the  tremendous  isupport  for 
the  proposed  lOO.OOO-acre  $ig  Thicket 
National  Park  is  an  article  published  re- 
cently ta  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  written  by  Mr.  Bert 
Holmes,  associate  editor,  and  published 
on  page  Ifr-A  of  the  May  12,  1970,  DaUas 
Times  Herald,  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


vehicle,    to   see    the    thickets    breathtaking 
loveliness 

Orrtn  H.  Bonney.  who  Is  heading  a  Big 
Thicket  Coordinating  Committee,  reports 
that  on  foot  you  can  see  lerns  growing  from 
the  moss  of  gnarled  tree  trunks,  the  unbeliev- 
able green  solitude  of  duckweed-matted  bay- 
ous, iree-enclrcled  meadows  resplendent 
with  wUdflowers.  magnificent  magnolia 
groves,  azaleas  exploding  with  color,  lumin- 
ous beech  forests  and  eerie  cypress  swamps. 
Those  who  have  been  postponing  a  visit  to 
the  Big  Thicket  will  have  to  hurry,  Bonney 
says.  Unless  a  tJ  S.  park  is  established  soon, 
ihe  vast  area  known  as  the  biological  cross- 
roads of  Nwth  America  may  disappear. 

Bonney  and  friends  are  hoping  that  a  U.S. 
Senate  subcommittee  hearing  to  be  held  In 
Beaumont  on  June  12-13  will  help  convince 
the  national  government  of  the  merits  of  the 
proposal.  The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen. 
Alan  Bible,  will  be  taking  testimony  on  Sen. 
Ralph  Yaborough's  bill  providing  for  acquisi- 
tion and  preservation  of  a  large  part  of  the 

Big  Thicket.  

There  is  some  fear  that  the  Big  Thicket 
plan  may  not  be  received  too  enthusiastically 
since  a  lot  of  federal  money  has  been 
spent  in  recent  years  in  acquiring  Padre  Is- 
land seashore  areas  and  the  Guadalupe  park. 
Whether  Sen.  Yarboroughs  defeat  in  the 
Democratic  primary  will  have  further  effect 
Is  not  yet  known. 

umcx  attenoanci  being  soocht 
The  Big  Thicket  CoordlnaUng  Committee, 
composed  of  the  Lone  Star  Chapter  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  several  other  conservation 
groups,  believes  that  only  a  large  attendance 
at  the  June  hearings  will  Impress  the  Senate 
Kroup. 

Speakers  will  urge  that  100,000  to  200,000 
acres  be  acquired,  only  a  small  part  of  what 
was  once  a  sweeping  expanse  of  3.5  million 
luxuriantly  forested  acres.  The  entire  re- 
maining acreage,  some  300,000  acres,  is  un- 
der steady  attack.  Bonney  reports. 

It  Is  all  privately  owned,  most  of  It  by  five 
lumber  companies  Lumbermen,  pipeline 
companies  and  real  estate  promoters  are  rac- 
ing to  carve  up  Big  Thicket  at  the  dismaying 
rate  of  50  acres  a  day.  Booney  says,  and 
prompt  action  Is  needed  to  preserve  this 
unique  area  for  Texans  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation 

The  Big  Thicket  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  variety  of  acquisitions  In  Its  plan. 
It  provides  the  following. 

1  Unique  specimen  areas,  the  "pearls," 
preserved  In  their  natural  and  untouched 
state,  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

2  WildUfe  areas  for  restoration,  habitat 
and  protection.  These  include  the  flood- 
plains  of  the  Neches  River  and  the  Saratoga- 
Kountze-South  Lake  triangle. 


abound.  At  least  300  species  of  birds  make 
the  thicket  their  home. 

If  the  Big  Thicket  is  to  be  preserved,  a  lot 
of  people  are  going  to  have  to  Join  the  bat- 
tle. Soon  It  will  be  too  late. 


Paik  Plans 

rolls  around, 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in] the  Record. 
Its  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Hera  Id.  May  12. 
19701 
Bic  Thickxt  s  Pans  Pi'shinc 
( By  Bert  Holmes ) 
Every  year  as  vacation  time 
many  Texans  probably  do  as  I 
•gain  about  the  many  Interesting  attractions 
scattered    throughout    this    spi'awllng   state 
anrd  resolve  to  include  some  of  them  on  the 
year's  Itinerary 

Once,  several  years  ago.  I  drove  through 
AB  area  considerably  more  famnis  now  than 
then,  the  Big  Thicket.  Located  i^orth  of  Beau- 
mont, the  Big  Thicket  has  became  the  raUy- 
Ing  point  of  conaervatlonUtj*  and  nature 
loTers.  who  hope  to  see  a  national  or  sute 
park  eatabllshed  there 

You  cant  see  much  of  th4  Big  Thicket 
beauty  from  the  highway,  I  dls(x>vered  Deep. 
dark  foreMa  Une  the  road,  but  you  have  to 
laavc  the  main  highway,  by  loot  or  special 


CONSaVATlON   ZONE   BECOMMENDED 

3  Environmental  conaervaUon  zone,  an 
overall  area  In  the  locality  to  encourage  max- 
imum environmental  conaervaUon.  Timber 
harvest,  grazing,  hunting  will  continue  with- 
in zoning  and  conservation  concepts. 

4  Rivers  and  streams  with  a  wide  corri- 
dor on  both  sldea  preserved  in  their  natural 
beauty,  accessible  to  canoeists  and  motorless 
boats  with  prlmlUve  camping. 

5  Highways  bordered  with  a  deep  corridor 
of  natural  forest,  providing  acceas  and  sight- 
seeing to  Texas'  "greatest  tourist  attractions, 
so  long  unnoticed." 

6.  Recreational  faclllUes  outside  the  en- 
vironmental zone  and  unique  areas. 

Why  all  the  excitement  about  the  Big 
Thicket?  Because  it  is  unparalleled  in  the 
richness  and  diversity  of  Its  plant  life.  Bon- 
ney reports.  lU  80-lnch  annual  rainfall  and 
gulf  climate  make  It  a  lappng-over  point  of 
subtropical  and  temperate  vegetation,  found 
nowhere  eUe  In  the  United  SUtes 

Olant  trees  thrive;  wild  orchids  and  ferns 


PERSPECTIVE:    FREDERICK    DOUG- 
LASS. PIONEER  BLACK  LEADER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Frederick 
Douglass  was.  by  any  account,  one  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  and  most  courageous 
men.  This  statement  must  be  modified, 
unfortunately,  by  pointing  out  that  this 
outstanding  19th  century  black  leader 
has  been  overlooked  by  historians  until 
very  recently. 

Douglass,  an  escaped  slave,  was  a 
leader,  both  before  and  after  the  Civil 
War,  for  black  men's  freedom,  dignity, 
and  equality. 

He  wrote. 

Time  and  events  have  summoned  me  to 
stand  forth  both  as  a  witness  and  an  advo- 
cate for  a  people  long  dumb,  not  allowed 
to  speak  for  themselves,  yet  much  misun- 
derstood and  deeply  wronged. 

In  1962,  Congress  authorized  the 
Frederick  Douglass  Home  to  become  a 
national  memorial  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Nation  he  served  so  well  by  his  great 
work  and  example.  Last  year  Represent- 
ative Charles  Diggs  and  I  obtained  an 
increased  authorization  sufficient  to 
properly  restore  and  refurbish  the 
Douglass  Home,  which  stands  on  a  hill 
in  Anacostia  overlooking  the  Capitol. 

Recently  I  asked  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee in  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  for  funding  in  the  fiscal 
1971  bill  to  proceed  with  this  long-de- 
layed project.  My  request  included  funds 
required  for  urgently-needed  building 
restoration  and  development  of  grounds 
and  exhibits  to  serve  the  visiting  public. 
I  have  not  asked  for  funds  to  toitiate  the 
construction  of  a  visitor  center  building 
proposed  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
A  number  of  community  groups  seri- 
ously question  the  real  need  or  desir- 
ability for  such  a  facility  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  in  part  due  to  the  destruction 
of  open  space  which  would  result.  I  sun 
sensitive  to  this  concern  and  hope  visitor 
center  plans  will  be  suspended  until  this 
matter  can  be  adequately  discussed  with 
all  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  man  we  memorial- 
ize in  this  way  lived  a  fascinating  life, 
motivated  by  a  magnificent  personal  and 
poliUcal  philosophy.  His  greatness  lies 
not  Just  in  historical  context,  but  also  in 
his  relevance  to  our  present  problems  and 
our  present  times.  I  am  especially 
pleased,  therefore,  to  see  Frederick 
Douglass  being  more  widely  rediscovered 
now. 

The  April  issue  of  the  American  Way. 
the  high  caliber  in-flight  magazine  pub- 
lished by  American  Airlines,  contains  an 
excellent  feature  article  on  Frederick 
Douglass  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  ask  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record.  I  congratulate  American 
Airlines  on  making  available  to  a  wider 
public  such  a  stimulating  and  thought- 
provoking  article.  This  is  public  service 
at  its  best. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PEasPEcnvE:    Pmdebick   Douglass,    Pione« 

Black  Leader 

(By  Nina  Kramer) 

(Note. — Rebellion  against  slavery  In  Amer- 
ica occurred  more  commonly  than  most  his- 
torians, until  recent  years,  believed.  Increas- 
ing attention  to  the  history  of  the  black  man 
has  undercut  the  common  image  of  the  slave 
as  a  docile,  passive  victim  of  his  fate.  One 
leading  rebel  was  Frederick  Douglass,  an  ex- 
slave  who  now  Is  generally  conceded  a  sig- 
nificant forebear  of  today's  civil  rights 
advocates.) 

Frederick  Douglass  was  an  elected  delegate 
to  the  1866  National  Loyalist's  Convention, 
and  his  presence  there  was  to  be  an  Innova- 
tion. But  on  the  train  to  Philadelphia,  a 
group  of  fellow  delegates  approached  him. 
One  man  began  a  rambling  discussion  of 
Douglass'  distinguished  career  and  finally 
wound  around  to  the  point:  Douglass  would 
be  an  embarrassment  to  other  delegates  at 
the  convention.  For  the  benefit  of  the  party, 
would  he  return  home? 

Douglass  turned  to  the  group  and  answered 
firmly:  "...  I  am  bound  to  go  into  that 
convention,  not  to  do  so  would  contradict 
the  principle  and  practice  of  my  life. "  Later. 
In  the  parade  from  Independence  Hall  to 
National  Hall,  where  the  convention  would 
take  place,  only  one  delegate  dared  accom- 
pany Douglass  In  the  procession.  "I  think 
I  never  appreciated  an  act  of  courage  and 
generous  sentiment  more  highly,"  Douglass 
said  later. 

Douglass  was  an  aggressive  leader  who 
worked  persistently  for  the  development  and 
rights  of  his  race.  Because  he  is  acceptable 
to  persent-day  Negro  activists,  he  is  some- 
times called  "father"  of  the  modern  black 
protest  movement.  However,  he  long  received 
relative  litUe  attention,  and  be  ranks  among 
the  forgotten  heroes  of  American  history — 
not  Just  black  American  history,  but  Ameri- 
can history.  Only  a  handful  of  books,  besides 
his  three  autobiographies,  have  been  devoted 
to  him.  and  of  those  only  one  Is  thorough, 
objective  and  well-documented. 

Born  Into  slavery,  Douglass  recalled  his  life 
as  a  slave  In  his  first  book.  He  learned  early 
that  "he  was  whipped  oftener  who  was 
whipped  easiest. "  At  seventeen.  Douglass 
would  be  beaten  no  more.  He  fought  back 
and  overpowered  an  overseer  with  a  whip  and 
freed  himself  permanently  from  beatings. 
"You  have  seen."  Douglass  wrote,  "how  a 
slave  was  made  a  man." 

Douglass  was  born  sometime  In  1817  In 
Talbot  County.  Maryland.  Most  of  his  early 
years  were  spent  on  a  modest  plantation.  In 
comparative  ease,  under  the  care  of  his 
grandmother.  In  Baltimore,  working  as  a 
houseboy  for  relatives  of  his  master,  he  was 
permitted  to  learn  how  to  read.  By  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  had  learned  the  art  of 
shlp-calklng.  He  met  a  number  of  "colored 
freemen"  and  with  their  help  escaped  to  New 
England.  He  married  Anna  Murray,  a  Balti- 
more freewoman  who  had  financed  his  escape, 
settled  m  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and 
changed  his  name  from  Frederick  Augustus 
Washington  Bailey  to  Frederick  Douglass. 

He  worked  at  menial  labor  in  New  Bedford 
for  three  years  and  regularly  attended  aboli- 
tion meetings.  Once  he  was  asked  to  describe 
his  experience  as  a  slave.  He  stood,  delivering 
auch  an  impassioned  account  that  his  audi- 
ence was  visibly  moved.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  he  was  asked  to  Join  the  Massa- 
chusetto  Anti-Slavery  Society  as  a  salaried 
lecturer. 

His  lecture  appearances  were  Impressive. 
"He  stood  there  like  an  African  prince,"  one 
abolitionist  leader  said  later,  "conscious  of  bis 
dignity  and  power,  grand  In  his  proportions, 
majestic  In  his  wrath,  as  with  keen  wit,  satire 
and  Indignation  he  portrayed  the  bitterness 
of  slavery." 

"Time  and  events  have  summoned  me," 
Douglass  would  say,  "to  stand  forth  both  as 
a  witness  and  an  advocate  for  a  people  long 


dumb,  not  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves, 
yet  much  misunderstood  and  deeply 
wronged."  But  recalling  his  early  days  on  the 
platform.  Douglass  was  bitter.  "(I  was)  gen- 
erally Introduced  as  a  'chattel' — a  piece  of 
southern  property — the  chairman  assuring 
the  audience  that  it  could  speak.  Fugitive 
slaves  were  rare  then,  and  as  a  fugitive  slave 
lecturer,  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  bran 
new  fact' — the  first  one  out."  He  became  the 
abolition  society's  "prize  exhibit." 

Five  years  after  becoming  a  lecturer,  he 
also  became  a  free  man.  Publication  of  his 
first  autobiography  exposed  his  identity  In 
the  South,  and  he  fled  to  England  to  avoid 
being  sent  back  to  Maryland.  There  he  made 
friends  who  raised  $700  and  purchased  his 
freedom  from  his  former  master.  Back  In  the 
United  States,  he  started  his  own  weekly 
newspaper.  The  North  Star,  later  changed  to 
Frederick  Douglass'  Paper,  and  a  magazine 
called  FTederick  Douglass'  Monthly. 

With  his  p'lbUcatlons,  Douglass  changed 
his  milieu.  From  the  white  world  of  aboli- 
tionists, where  he  represented  the  black  race, 
he  moved  Into  the  black  world,  to  lead  It. 
"Until  his  death  In  1895."  Benjamin  Quarles 
writes,  "the  Negro  people  regarded  him  as 
their  chief  spokesman."  Douglass  was  a  pio- 
neer leader.  He  was  a  reformer  who  agitated 
for  new  and  significant  rights  for  his  people, 
he  was  an  innovator  of  sorts  In  Interracial 
relationships,  and  he  was  an  imaginative 
builder  of  Negro  self-esteem. 

He  was,  moreover,  a  ""professional  refcM-m- 
er;  agitation  was  his  stock  In  trade."  accord- 
ing to  Quarles.  Furthermore,  he  wanted 
changes  and  an  end  to  discrimination  "now." 
He  always  refused  to  sit  In  ""Jim  Crow."  or 
all-black,  railroad  cars.  Officials  of  the  rail- 
road running  between  Boston  and  Portland 
finally  sUuck  his  station  from  Its  Ust  of 
stops  to  avoid  confrontations  with  Douglass. 

Douglass  often  risked  physical  Injury.  Once 
his  right  hand  was  broken  when  he  was  at- 
tacked while  lecturing  In  Pendleton.  Indiana, 
and  he  was  knocked  unconscious.  He  exposed 
himself  to  arrest  repeatedly  by  using  his 
home  m  Rochester,  where  he  had  moved,  as 
a  way  station  on  the  ""underground  railroad." 

Douglass  agitated  for  the  enrollment  of 
black  troops  In  the  Union  Army  and  enlisted 
a  large  part  of  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Flfty- 
fllth  Massachusetts  Regiments  himself.  He 
complained  perscmally  to  President  Lincoln 
that  Negro  soldiers  received  neither  commis- 
sions nor  equal  pay.  While  IJncoln  agreed 
with  the  merit  of  the  complaint,  he  told 
Douglass  that  the  country  was  not  quite 
ready  for  racial  equality  In  the  Army.  Doug- 
lass himself  was  never  commissioned  as  an 
oBBcer. 

It  was  not  Douglass"  only  meeting  with 
Lincoln.  After  the  President's  second  in- 
augural ceremonies.  Douglass  came  to  the 
then  unheard-of  conclusion  that  It  wasn't 
too  much  "for  a  colored  man  to  offer  his  con- 
gratulations to  the  President."  Douglass 
could  persuade  no  Negro  man  to  accompany 
him  to  the  White  House.  He  finally  found  a 
Negro  woman. 

At  the  White  House  door,  he  was  seized 
by  two  policemen  who  ordered  him  to  stand 
back.  The  policemen  said  they  had  been  or- 
dered  to  admit  no  Negroes.  "I  told  the  of- 
ficers I  was  quite  sure  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  for  no  such  order  could  have  ema- 
nated from  President  Lincoln.'"  Douglass  re- 
called. 

Douglass  Insisted  on  seeing  the  President 
and  finally  got  his  way.  "We  walked  Into  the 
spacious  Bast  Room  .  .  .  Like  a  mountain 
pine  high  above  all  others,  Mr.  Lincoln  stood. 
In  bis  grand  simplicity,  and  homely  beauty. 
Recognizing  me,  even  before  I  reached  him, 
he  explained,  so  that  all  around  could  hear 
him,   "Here   comes   my   friend  Douglass.' " 

After  the  war,  Douglass  was  offered,  but 
declined  for  political  reasons,  the  presidency 
of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  a  Federal  agency 
formed  to  protect  and  assist  newly  freed 
slaves.  He  waited  long  for  a  Federal  appoint- 


ment he  could  accept.  In  1871.  he  was  named 
by  President  Grant  as  secretary  of  an  ex- 
ploratory commission  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Later  he  became  Marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  recorder  of  deeds  for  the  dis- 
trict, and — In  his  most  prestlgloxis  Job — min- 
ister-resident and  consul-general  to  the 
black  Republic  of  Haiti.  In  1889. 

While  Douglass  was  In  England  he  met 
Miss  Julia  Griffiths,  one  of  two  white  wom- 
en to  whom  he  was  very  close.  She  later 
came  to  Rochester  to  work  for  him  on  The 
North  Star.  Rumors  circulated  on  the  nature 
of  their  relationship — Douglass  was  still 
married  to  Anna  Murray — and  in  Boston  a 
woodcut  appeared  showing  Julia  Griffiths 
and  her  sister,  who  was  visiting  America 
competing  for  the  caresses  of  "Nigger 
Douglass." 

But  their  friendship  caused  far  less  shock 
than  Douglass'  marriage  In  1884  to  Helen 
Pitts,  the  second  white  woman  in  his  life. 
Anna  Murray  had  died  In  1882.  Miss  Pitts, 
forty-six  years  old.  was  from  a  prominent 
New  York  City  family.  She  was  eUglble  for 
membership,  had  she  chosen  to  pursue  it. 
in  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Negroes  and  whites  alike  disapproved  of 
the  marriage.  Douglass  responded.  "Would 
it  not  be  ridiculous  if,  after  having  de- 
nounced from  the  housetops  all  those  who 
discriminate  because  of  the  accident  of  skin 
color,  I  myself  should  practice  the  same 
folly?" 

Negroes  often  criticized  Douglass  for  other 
daring  acts.  "I  have  found  in  my  experience." 
he  wrote,  ""that  the  way  to  break  down  an 
tmreasonable  custom  Is  to  contradict  It  In 
practice.  To  be  sure.  In  pursuing  this  cotirse 
I  have  had  to  contend  not  merely  with  the 
white  race,  but  with  the  black.  The  one  has 
condemned  me  for  my  presumption  In  daring 
to  associate  with  It.  and  the  other  for  push- 
ing myself  where  It  takes  for  granted  I  am 
not  wanted."  Douglass  detested  Uncle  Tom- 
Ism.  "With  a  colored  man  on  a  sleeping-car 
as  Its  conductor,  the  last  to  have  his  bed 
made  up  at  night,  and  the  last  to  have  his 
booU  blacked  in  the  morning,  and  the  last 
to  be  served  In  any  way  Is  the  colored  pas- 
senger." 

Laboring  to  raise  the  self-esteem  of  black 
men,  Douglass  espoused  self-help  programs, 
raised  funds  for  a  school  for  manual  laborers, 
and  attempted  to  organize  an  all -black  in- 
dustrial fair.  ""Neither  Institutions  nor 
friends."  he  contended,  ""can  make  a  race  to 
stand  unless  It  has  strength  In  Its  own 
legs  .  .  .  races,  like  Individuals,  must  stand 
or  fall  by  their  own  merits.  .  .  ." 

Douglass'  life  easily  lends  ItseU  to  myth- 
making,  as  dramatic  as  It  was  In  his  course 
from  abject  slavery  to  statesman-ship.  Yet 
Douglass  was  handicapped  by  personal  limita- 
tions. He  tended  to  be  narrow-minded,  often 
seeing  complex  issues  solely  In  terms  of  civil 
rights.  He  Interpreted  the  ClvU  War  as  one 
fought,  or  one  that  should  be  fought,  purely 
to  end  slavery.  He  once  dismissed  the  notion 
of  the  IndlvislblUty  of  the  Union  as  a  mere 
•"metaphysical  and  somewhat  theological 
question."'  His  narrowness  prevented  him 
from  making  common  cause  with  political 
groups  devoted  only  Incidentally  to  civil 
rights.  He  was  a  teetotaler,  and  somewhat 
prissy  about  It.  As  sometimes  happens  with 
ambitious  fathers,  his  children  never  excelled, 
and  they  depended  on  Douglass  for  financial 
support  for  most  of  their  adult  U»«6. 

Douglass  died  quietly  In  his  home  on  Feb- 
ruary 30,  1895.  At  his  funeral.  ox>umen  crlMl. 
"The  King  Is  dead;  long  Uve  the  King  I" 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  REDTHER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  a 
very  deep  and  a  very  personal  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  this  great  man  who  was 
my  friend  Just  as  he  was  the  friend  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  workers  and 
cltiiens  from  all  walks  of  life. 
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We  respected  him  enormouily  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  champions  of  soci&l 
and  economic  Justice. 

We  loved  him  as  a  man  witl^  a  imique 
ability  to  relate  to  each  of  us  bersonally 
and  pass  on  his  enthusiasm  anf  commit 
ment  to  the  causes  we  shared.  \ 

He  devoted  his  entire  lifei  to  these 
causes  and,  from  the  time  he  n^arched  as 
a  young  labor  organizer  and  \^as  bludg- 
eoned at  the  now  famous  "Battle  of  the 
Overpass,"  we  knew  that  hej  had  the 
courage  and  the  will  to  put  his  ideals  into 
action. 

The  United  Auto  Workers,  ks  well  as 
workers  everywhere — organizeji  and  yet 
imorganized — owe  him  so  mucn  for  lead- 
ing the  fight  to  improve  the  conditions 
and  the  dignity  of  the  workind  man. 

Yet  his  rank  and  file  was  eyen  larger 
than  the  workmg  man.  The  po^r  and  the 
oppressed  and  the  powerless  ptople  that 
he  served  and  fought  for  will  Always  re- 
member his  unselfish  dedicatljon  to  the 
recognition  of  their  himianity. 

In  these  days  when  we  m, 
concerned  about  the  responsiveness  of 
leadership  to  the  people,  whei  students 
are  challenging  the  integrity  kt  the  po- 
litical process,  and  when  we  Are  facing 
a  constitutional  crisis  in  Wasaington,  it 
is  the  leadership  quality  of  statesman- 
ship that  will  save  the  day.  I  knew  Walter 
Fleuther  as  one  of  this  Nation's  great 
statesmen.  j 

While  stressing  the  importance  of  par- 
ticipation of  workers  m  th^  political 
process,  Walter  Reuther's  co<nmitment 
went  beyond  a  politics  to  An  almost 
idealistic,  yet  statesmanlike  position  to 
advocating  racial  justice  and  w^irld  peace 
way  before  many  leaders  sha 
sponsibility  of  taking  such  a  s 
tion. 

Walter  Reuther  was  a  tirel 
in  behalf  of  social  and  econo 
for  all  Americans.  He  knew 
tance  of  the  race  problem, 
than  contribute  only  rhetoric,  he  put  his 
body  on  the  line,  personally  lading  the 
march  on  Washington  in  19641  and  per- 
sonally in  the  front  lines  of  ttie  fateful 
Memphis  sanitation  workers'!  strike  in 
1968  when  Martin  Luther  Kii^g  was  as- 
sassinated. And  it  was  Waltef  Reuther, 
and  his  family,  who  put  forth  ^eat  effort 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  awfiil  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

He  was  a  great  crusaderl  a  great 
fighter,  and  a  great  organizer,  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  the  wocking  man 
often  in  the  face  of  personal  danger. 
Several  assassination  attempts,  one  that 
partially  paralyzed  his  right  ai?n,  did  not 
siap  him.  He  pioneered  some  oC  the  most 
advanced  benefits  of  any  uniAn  for  the 
union  he  served,  and  through  new  al- 
liances with  unorganized  workers,  sought 
to  spread  similar  benefits  worjldwide. 

An  example  of  his  vision  an^  his  com- 
mitment to  the  principal  thai  not  until 
all  men  are  free  can  Boiy  of  lis  be  free, 
is  his  role  in  the  organizatioxi  of  farm- 
workers. Realizing  from  the  vpry  begin- 
ning that  it  was  through  unioii  and  com- 
munity organization  "-hat  farmworkers 
were  seeking  their  fair  share  0f  political 
and  economic  power,  Walter  Reuther  and 
the  UAW  supplied  the  raoney,  tihe  clothes, 
and  the  food  that  help  Insure  that  a 
strike  by  desperately  poor  leople  will 


even  have  a  chance.  And,  on  many  oc- 
casions, funds  were  pledged,  and  pledges 
were  kept  to  this  fledgling  effort  of  the 
Nation's  poorest  workers  to  obtain  jus- 
tice and  dignity  through  their  self-ac- 
tion. And,  Walter  Reuther  put  himself  on 
the  line,  of  marching  side-by-side  with 
the  farmworkers.  Indicative  of  the 
mutual  resp>ect  between  UAW  and  farm- 
workers is  the  recent  dedication  of  the 
UFWCXr  Service  Center  to  Roy  Reuther, 
Walter's  brother. 

I  will  always  remember  Walter  Reu- 
ther as  a  great  humanitarian,  seeking 
always  his  vision  of  a  more  just  so- 
ciety through  union  and  community  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  will  be 
sorely  missed.  His  visions  must  stay  with 
us,  and  his  dedication  must  remain  a 
model  for  carrying  out  his  work  in  be- 
half of  those  for  whom  his  life  was  de- 
voted. 


And  surely  this  Is  the  road  to  a  res- 
toration of  peace  In  Indochina  and  unity 
and  pride  at  home. 


t  all  be     STUDENTS    WITHIN    THE    SYSTEM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  amid 
the  fear  and  despair  of  the  widened  war 
in  Indochina,  the  tragic  deaths  at  Kent 
State,  and  the  inflammatory  rhetoric  ut- 
tered by  a  few  extremists  on  all  sides, 
something  wonderfully  encouraging  is 
happening  here  in  Washington. 

Young  people  by  the  thousands  are 
pouring  into  Washington  and  up  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  seeking  not  to  destroy  but  to 
rebuild;  not  to  polarize  but  to  imify;  not 
to  attack  but  to  work  within  the  politi- 
cal system. 

There,  truly.  Is  a  new  hope.  People  of 
all  ages,  but  especially  students,  are  say- 


the  re- 
^ong  posi- 

: crusader 

ic  justice 

le  impor- 

iut  rather 


ing: 

We  believe  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  But  only  you  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
tragic  and  now  widened  war  In  Indochina. 

They  are  not  lashing  out,  even  though 
their  despair  is  real  and  their  commit- 
ment is  deep.  They  are  determined  to 
bring  peace  in  Asia  and  an  end  to  the 
killing,  but  they  are  just  as  determined 
to  work  through  the  established  demo- 
cratic procedures. 

They  are  instilling  a  spirit  of  hope  and 
uplift  to  me  and.  I  think,  to  all  Senators 
and  offices  who  will  hear  their  message. 

For  the  most  part,  these  are  students 
who  have  not  been  all  that  involved  in 
past  peace  movements.  They  come  from 
colleges  and  universities  all  over  the 
country,  many  of  them  are  here  at  great 
sacrifice. 

But  all  of  them,  I  am  convinced,  are 
receiving  an  extraordinary  education  In 
the  political  process.  They  come  to  me 
asking  how  to  draft  resolutions,  how  to 
approach  other  Senators,  why  we  chose 
to  adopt  certain  key  bills  to  focus  on  in 
the  Senate,  what  argimients  are  most 
persuasive  in  favor  of  these  bills,  and 
how  they  can  work  for  peace  candidates 
in  the  1970  elections. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  Msmy 
they  must  discover  for  themselves  as 
they  comb  congressional  ofQces,  meeting 
with  Congressmen,  staffs,  and  other  stu- 
dents engaged  in  similar  campaigns. 

Surely  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
democracy  at  work. 

Svu-ely  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
learning  by  doing. 


EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
WEST  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  yesterday  introduced  S.  3848, 
a  bill  to  provide  additional  emergency 
relief  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
devastating  tornadoes  which  hit  West 
Texas  on  the  nights  of  April  17-18  and 
May  11. 

I  am  sorry  that  an  out-of-town  com- 
mitment prevented  my  being  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  the  time  It  was  intro- 
duced. I  am  already  listed  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  3848.  but  since  this  Is  my  earli- 
est opportunity  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  which  suffered 
the  most  extensive  damage  as  a  result  of 
these  tornadoes  was  Lubbock.  That  city 
was  struck  with  little  warning  the  eve- 
ning of  May  11.  The  next  day,  I  toured 
the  city,  and  I  was  shocked  and  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  disaster  scene. 
Many  homes  were  destroyed  and  many 
more  suffered  major  structural  damage. 
Businesses  were  similarly  demolished 
and  the  city's  tallest  structure,  the  new 
21 -story  Great  Plains  Life  Building,  was 
so  severely  damaged  and  weakened  that 
local  officials  kept  its  surrounding  area 
cleared  for  fear  of  collapse. 

I  had  not  seen  such  destruction 
wrought  to  a  single  city  since  I  was 
among  the  occupation  forces  in  Japan 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  results  of  numer- 
ous conventional  bombing  runs  over 
cities  and  industrial  centers  there. 

Senators  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  and  read  the  remarks  made  yester- 
day by  the  senior  Senator  from  TexM 
in  introducing  his  bill  and  to  read  the 
news  reports  of  the  damage  which  he 
has  placed  in  the  Record.  So  I  do  not 
need  to  further  elaborate  on  the  damage 
now. 

Mr.  President,  the  central  provision  of 
S.  3848  is  to  enlarge  the  forgiveness 
clause  of  present  legislation  regarding 
Federal  disaster  assistance  loans.  Cur- 
rent law  provides  that  In  the  repajnnent 
of  longterm.  low-interest,  disaster  as- 
sistance loans  to  assist  reconstruction  of 
damaged  property,  the  borrower  must 
repay  the  first  $500  of  his  loan;  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  waive  pay- 
ment of  the  next  $1,800,  and  the  bor- 
rower must  repay  the  remainder.  S.  3848 
would  change  the  amount  of  payment 
which  Federal  agencies  may  waive  to 
$5,000.  This  provision  will  be  of  major 
significance  to  those  whose  property  has 
been  damaged.  It  will  help  particularly 
those  low-income  families  whose  homes 
have  suffered  major  structural  damage 
and  which  will  require  extensive  repair 
to  place  their  homes  in  theii-  predisaster 
conditions. 

8.  3848  would  also  provide  special  tem- 
porary housing  for  up  to  12  months  while 
permanent  homes  are  being  recon- 
structed; allow  Federal  assistance  upon 
request  to  local  governments  in  the 
amount  of  tax  or  bond  obligations  out- 
standing at  the  time  the  disaster  struck ; 
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enable  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  refinancing  loans  for  per- 
sons facing  lease  foreclosure  on  their 
homes  due  to  financial  crisis  as  a  result 
of  the  disaster;  provide  unemployment 
assistance  for  persons  but  not  in  excess 
of  unemployment  assistance  provided  by 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  provide  assist- 
ance for  debris  clearance  of  lakes  pre- 
senting a  health  hazard  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  the  $1,800  waiver  pro- 
vision incorporated  in  the  present  dis- 
aster assistant  law  was  first  provided  as 
a  result  of  Hurricane  Betsy  in  Louisiana 
in  1965.  In  the  5  years  since  then,  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  significantly.  We 
are  working,  and  the  administration  is 
working,  to  stem  the  rising  cost  of  living 
but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded.  We  can- 
not penalize  those  who  have  been  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  suffered  from 
recent  disaster,  simply  because  we  hope 
that  the  rising  cost  of  living  can  be  con- 
trolled In  the  future.  The  Omnibus  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act,  S.  3619,  which  is 
pending  in  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  would  provide  a  waiver  over 
$500  of  50  percent  of  the  remainder  of 
the  loan  or  $5,000,  whichever  is  less.  The 
administration  s  disaster  assistance  pro- 
posal, S.  3745,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
would  provide  a  waiver  over  the  first 
$500  of  up  to  $2,500. 

Both  of  these  proposals  recognize  the 
requirement  for  incretising  the  waiver 
amount  over  the  current  $1,800.  Senator 
Yarborodgh's  bill  similarly  recognizes 
this  need  and  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to 
approve  a  significant  increase  In  the 
waiver  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  congratulations  for  all  the  gov- 
ernmental and  private  disaster  assist- 
ance which  has  already  been  rendered  in 
areas  affected  by  the  Texas  tornado  dis- 
asters of  April  17-18  and  May  11.  Within 
the  limitations  of  the  law,  govenunental 
agencies  have  responded  rapidly. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  can  react  most  rapidly  under  the 
law,  declared  disasters  for  the  stricken 
areas  within  a  matter  of  hours  and  that 
agency  immediately  began  establishing 
loan  application  o£9ces  in  the  emergency 
areas.  Their  work  Is  still  going  on  at  a 
rapid  and  eflBcient  pace.  I  congratulate 
the  SBA. 

The  President  was  able  to  declare  all 
these  affected  areas  as  a  major  disaster 
within  36  hours  after  the  worst  damage 
was  wrought  in  Lubbock  the  evening  of 
May  11.  And  additional  Federal  agencies 
immediately  began  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance In  which  each  agency  was  assigned. 
I  congratulate  particularly  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
other  Government  agencies  which  ren- 
dered rapid  assistance  and  are  continu- 
ing to  do  so. 

The  American  Red  Cross  swung  into 
immediate  action  as  is  consistent  with 
the  outstanding  history  of  that  orga- 
nization. Many  other  smaller  organiza- 
tions performed  meritoriously  to  meet 
the  crisis.  These  Included  msmy  churches 
and  civic  minded  groups.  Even  a  Mexi- 


can-American oriented  charitable  orga- 
nization headquartered  in  Jefferson 
County  named  "Sybelo,"  some  600  miles 
from  the  disaster  scene,  gathered  emer- 
gency supplies  to  be  ferried  Into  the 
Mexican-American  area  of  Lubbock 
which  suffered  particular  havoc  from  the 
tornado. 

Only  5  days  after  the  Lubbock  tornado 
stiTick,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  awarded 
a  $41,700  contract  to  a  Midland  contrac- 
tor for  debris  clearance  in  a  240-block 
area  of  central  Lubbock.  Additional  con- 
tracts for  similar  work  will  be  issued  and 
the  Corps  anticipates  completion  by  May 
27.  Considering  the  devastation  wrought, 
I  believe  this  action  constitutes  yeoman 
work. 

Other  efforts  of  Government  which 
swung  into  rapid  action  immediately 
after  the  Presidential  declaration  in- 
cluded the  following : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
donated  food  to  3,000  persons  at  two 
community  shelters  in  the  disaster  area 
through  a  coordinated  effort  of  the 
USDA  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
quickly  located  space  for  a  disaster  field 
office  for  the  OEP  and  other  agencies. 
Two  teams  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion were  dispatched  to  survey  damage 
to  schools. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  immediately  began 
relocating  displaced  victims  into  avail- 
able Federal  housing. 

The  Fourth  Army  provided  helicopter 
and  other  equipment  to  assist  in  emer- 
gency operations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  a  partial 
story  of  the  assistance  being  rendered 
by  the  Federal  Govenunent.  I  have  been 
impressed  and  encouraged  by  the  quick 
reaction  of  governmental  agencies  at  all 
levels  and  that  of  private  organizations 
to  deal  with  the  disasters  in  my  home 
State. 

I  do  believe  the  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance laws  should  be  broadened  to  allow 
even  greater  public  assistance.  I  ask  sup- 
port for  S.  3848,  as  well  as  S.  3745,  so 
that  broadened  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided. 


THE  HABIT  OF  UNITY 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  difficult  and  troubling  times  that 
affect  all  segments  of  our  society.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  problems,  many  members 
of  the  business  community  have  begun 
to  speak  out  in  support  of  social  Justice 
and  the  need  for  national  unity. 

A  strong  voice  In  this  regard  has  been 
Joseph  C.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
Xerox  Corp.,  who  recently  delivered  an 
address  entitled  "The  Habit  of  Unity"  to 
the  National  Microfilm  Association  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  His  speech  is  of 
great  relevance  to  all  of  us. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twt  Habit  of  Unitt 

I  am  very  much  honored  to  be  here  today; 
and  much  impressed  by  the  growth  of  The 
National  Microfilm  Association  into  an  orga- 
nization of  such  stature. 


As  you  know,  we  at  Xerox  are  heavily  in- 
volved with  microfilm  through  University 
Microfilms,  which  Is  part  of  our  Xerox  Edu- 
cation Group,  and  through  various  activities 
of  our  Business  Products  Group. 

The  foundation  of  our  Involvement  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Information  processing  in- 
dustry, while  realizing  some  substantial  im- 
provements In  recent  years  through  new 
technology,  is  still  falling  far  behind  the 
proliferation  of  new  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation. We  are  all  aware,  I  think,  of  the 
seriousness  of  that  problem;  and  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  companies,  associations 
and  universities  seeking  solutions  to  It. 

In  the  search  for  what  we  at  Xerox  call  a 
better  architecture  of  information,  micro- 
film can  and  should  play  a  role  whose  dimen- 
sions go  beyond  those  of  a  dead  storage 
medium.  And  we  believe  that  its  future  Is  as 
bright  as  those  who  believe  In  its  value  wish 
to  make  It. 

But  it  Is  not  toward  defining  that  specific 
future  that  I  wish  to  address  my  remarks  to- 
day. There  are  many  people  here  who  are  far 
more  expert  in  that  than  I.  and  whose  views 
already  constitute  a  provocative  and  sub- 
stantial body  of  opinion. 

Rather,  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  from 
a  much  different  frame  of  reference;  not  as 
a  businessman,  but  simply  as  an  Individual 
whose  primary  credential  Is  citizenship  and 
who  looks  at  the  coming  decade  of  the  I970'8 
with  apprehension,  even  alarm. 

Whatever  else  we  may  expect  of  the  1970's, 
they  will  not  be  years  in  which  men  will  be 
able  to  stand  outside  their  times.  They  will 
not  be  years  in  which  public  duty  can  be 
sacrificed  for  private  gain.  We  have  already 
learned  In  this  past  decade  that  there  are  no 
American  enclaves  in  which  men  and  women 
can  stand  aloof  from  the  headlong  course 
of  our  Republic.  For  sure  now — "No  man  is 
an  Island" — as  Donne  put  it  so  well. 

So  If  I  reach  this  afternoon  toward  mat- 
ters beyond  the  day-to-day  concerns  of  busi- 
ness, I  do  so  because  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
turns  of  this  decade  should  be  occasion  for 
deep  introspection;  occasion  for  all  of  us  to 
reflect  upon  some  very  unsettling  years. 

To  place  this  past  ten  years  Into  the  larger 
framework  of  our  history,  one  turns  almost 
instinctively,  I  think,  to  the  guidance  of  de 
Tocqueville,  In  whose  writing  can  always  be 
found  a  prophetic  view  of  the  American  ex- 
perience : 

"What  sustains  them",  he  wrote  of  us  to  a 
friend  in  Paris,  "is  their  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity to  overcome  basic  divisions  among 
themselves  in  order  to  act  in  concert  against 
hostile  conditions  that  may  afflict  all.  .  .  . 
They  seem  to  have  understood  from  the  out- 
set that  ruitional  unity  is  not  so  much  a  goal 
<u  a  habit,  and,  understanding  that,  they  set 
to  work  with  the  moat  extraordinary  con- 
fidence In  the  inevitability  of  their  success." 
De  Tocquevllle's  perspective  Is  a  cogent 
one  for  those  of  us  who  would  seek  common 
threads  In  our  past.  For  on  one  Important 
level,  the  history  of  the  American  Republic 
Is  Indeed  a  chronicle  of  what  he  called  the 
"habit"  of  national  unity. 

It  began,  of  course.  In  the  search  for  a  con- 
stitutional skeleton  for  legal  and  political 
unity:  men  of  reason  Joining  together  not 
merely  to  compose  their  own  differences,  but 
to  establish  procedures  for  composing  the 
future  differences  of  the  Republic  as  weU.  It 
continued  into  the  early  19th  century  as  we 
sought  to  absorb  a  vast  territory  and  to  In- 
tegrate the  new  economy  springing  from  the 
richness  of  our  land  and  the  Industry  of  our 
I>eople. 

In  the  name  of  unity,  we  fought  a  bloody 
and  terrible  clvU  war.  In  whose  shadow  we 
still  live  some  hundred  years  later. 

By  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  we  had 
faced  and  met  stlU  another  challenge  to  na- 
tional unity:  the  Immigration  of  millions  of 
Eioropeans  to  whom  America  was  as  strange 
as  it  was  promising.  Twice  in  this  century 
we  were  called  upon  to  gather  our  energies 
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for  WW  on  the  continent  of  o\  r  origins.  So. 
too.  the  Qreat  Depression  of  tbi  1930's  tested 
America's  capacity  to  bring  fcrth  from  di- 
versity an  ordered  and  tinlfle<l  response  to 
crisis. 

And  now.  once  again,  the  t  vln  Issues  of 
war  and  race  are  forcing  us  to  confront  not 
simply  the  demands  of  mlnorlt  es  among  us. 
hut  to  confront  as  well  the  dteper  problem 
of  hotc  we  mtut  act  as  a  natioi,  aa  a  whole 
people,  together. 

Yet,  sadly,  I  for  one  cannot  seem  to  find 
In  the  record  of  these  past  few  years  ade- 
qutae  testimony  to  the  "habit  of  unity." 

Instead,  over  the  past  decad;  we  seem  to 
have  developed  an  Increasing  habit  of  po- 
larization. Our  politics  have  l>ecome  more 
centrifugal,  and  we  have  witnessed  frag- 
mentation, disorder,  bitter  public  dialogue, 
the  alienation  of  many  of  our  young,  the 
death,  by  assassination,  of  some  of  our  fin- 
est   leaders. 

Thus  I  believe  we  enter  the  1 970'8  bearing 
a  heavy  and  dangerous  disproportion  of  fear 
to  reason.  And  what  these  signs  Suggest  could 
be  far  more  than  our  failure  to  meet  some 
specific  responsibiltles  to  grouos  within  our 
nation.  They  suggest  that  we  1  may  also  be 
forfeiting  some  of  that  "habit  of  unity", 
long-accumulated,  without  whfch  we  could 
never  have  met  and  survived  oast  crises. 

In  looking  back  on  the  receiit  past.  It  is 
this  deeper  problem  which  most  troubles  me. 

Everyone,  virtually  everyone, ,  realises  that 
the  problems  of  our  cities,  of  oiir  minorities 
and  of  our  poor  must  be  solved.  All  of  us  now 
know.  I  think,  that  we  caiuiot  f  ally  deal  with 
our  domestic  problems  while  {our  energies 
and  resources  are  absorbed  by  ^ar.  All  of  us 
sense,  dally,  that  the  quality  of | our  environ- 
ment la  deteriorating;  that  ^e  are  losing 
much  of  nature's  great  gifts  to|  America:  Its 
land.  Its  physical  beauty,  lu  Water,  tu  air. 
We  all  know  that  it  Is  unacceptable  for  men 
and  women  and  children  to  suller  from  mal- 
nutrition, undereducatlon  aid  hardship 
while  we  fly  in  space  and  prodvtce  consumer 
goods  in  almost  gluttonous  arr^y. 

We  know  that  none  of  our  i  agonies  can 
be  ignored;  and  none  of  us  reflly  leantt  to 
Ignore  them. 

Tet  these  terrible  problems  remain  un- 
solved, many  of  them  growing  worse,  while 
we  are  generating  so  much  iltter  debate 
about  our  failure  to  deal  with  them  that 
concerned  and  patriotic  Ameri^ant  are  now 
reacting  jirimAniy  to  one  anotlv^  Instead  of 
acting  in  concert  against  the  conditions  that 
»ffliet  MS  aU. 

How  many  discussions  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam have  ended  up  with  factions  denounc- 
ing one  aiM>ther?  Dissenters  aM  proteston 
arc  called  traitors  or  Cooamunists.  Those  who 
support  our  policies  are  dupea  or  Fascists. 
Tet  which  would  you  say  realjy  wants  the 
war  to  continue:  the  so-called  traitor  or  the 
so-called  dupe?  Which — the  student  marcher 
or  the  bttlmeted  poUcevaaai — would  not  en- 
dorse peace  and  the  end  of  our  involvement? 

I  aak  you  this  afternoon  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  we  are  today  a  nation  with- 
out clear  goals;  but  that  in  ttie  course  of 
nanve-calling  and  cheap  labelilnc — of  shoddy 
slogans  and  false  demons — tho4e  goals  Vend 
to  disintegrate,  the  Issues  disappear.  Internal 
divisions  grow,  and  what  Is  Worse,  we  are 
that  much  leas  able  to  move .  together  oa 
any  problem. 

And  I  suggMt  tl>*t  •  cry  llk^  "America — 
Love  It  or  Leave  It"  is  a*  totaUf  mln<lU»s  as 
Its  polar  opposite,  "Turn  In.  T^ra  On.  Drop 
Out."  It  Is  a  sickly  Irony  that  each  share* 
the  low  r^^'nmnn  denominator  ot  denying  the 
very  characteristics  to  which  d^  Tocquevllle 
correctly  attributed  so  much  ol  our  suoceaa, 
our  strength  and  our  freedom    J 

Thus  we  mast  ask  ouzaelves  Kow  It  Is  that 
we  have  misplaced  that  flxm  iablt  of  uni- 
fied actloD  wlilcb  baa  stood  us  40  weU  In  the 
pwt7 


It  is  not  because  the  problems  are  any  more 
divisive  than  the  Civil  War,  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  sudden  immigration  of  so 
many  different  peoples.  The  draft  riots  of 
1860  were  far  more  serious  than  any  seen 
In  this  generation,  and  the  street  gangs  of 
New  York  at  the  turn  of  the  century  far 
more  violent.  Surely  no  problems  we  face  to- 
day can  be  said  to  be  more  divisive. 

Is  It  possible,  perhaps,  that  we  are  some- 
how less  publlc-mlnded,  more  selfish  or 
hedonistic  than  we  once  were?  Quite  the 
contrary,  I  should  say.  Our  sense  of  civil 
duty  and  public  responsibility  seems  to  me 
to  have  grown  immeasurably  over  the  past 
several  decades. 

Is  it  really  that  we  dont  know  how  to 
solve  the  problems  which  divide  us?  That 
question  has  no  answer:  yet  the  endless  flow 
of  reports — from  private  and  public  institu- 
tions alike — contain  more  ideas  for  imagina- 
tive planning,  action  and  progress  than  we 
have  ever  seen  In  our  history. 

Why  is  it.  then,  that  the  nation  has  seemed 
so  divided  m  the  1960's,  so  preoccupied  with 
the  differences  among  us?  In  the  first  place,  I 
feel,  the  problems  we  face  and  the  failure  to 
act  against  them  more  effectively  are  more 
visible  than  ever  before.  Very  few  issues  es- 
cape the  eyes  of  our  mass  media;  and  very 
few  of  our  citizens  can  operate  under  the 
Illusion  that  America  Is  content  and  at  peace 
with  herself. 

Af  the  same  time.  It  Is  not  possible  to  pre- 
tend that  our  problems  are  presently  beyond 
solution.  How  do  you  tell  a  nation  which  in 
ten  years  and  on  schedule  has  sent  men  to 
the  moon  that  it  cannot  feed  Its  hungry  or 
clean  Its  air? 

I  believe  that  in  the  I060's,  we  came  for 
the  first  time  to  see  our  problems  clearly, 
all  of  them.  Further,  we  also  came  to  believe, 
and  rightly,  that  we  have  It  in  us  to  solve 
them.  But  they  are  not  being  adequately 
solved;  and  we  are,  through  our  incredible 
communications,  all  of  us  witnesses  and  In  a 
sense  participants,  daUy  and  Intimately.  In 
the  failures. 

Suddenly  what  Is  at  stake,  therefore.  Is  our 
will  and  our  determination.  What  Is  at  stake 
l3  our  self -confidence :  the  very  quality  that 
has  so  long  been  associated  with  the  Ameri- 
can character. 

This  threat  to  self-confidence  has  affected 
all  Americans.  That  la  important  to  under- 
stand. It  affects  the  blue  collar  worker.  In- 
creasingly and  justifiably  anxious  about  his 
hard-earned  rewards,  even  as  It  affects  the 
young  ghetto  black  to  whom  any  reward  at 
an  seems  remote.  (Sadly,  each  often  accuses 
the  other  of  obstruction  when.  In  fact,  each 
is  held  back  in  different  ways  by  the  same 
conditions.)  It  affects  the  well-to-do  families 
of  the  subtirbs,  who  wonder  why  material 
success  seems  not  to  have  made  life  suffi- 
ciently rich  and  rewarding.  It  affects  the 
young  who  so  often  feel  that  revolution  U 
the  only  answer  It  affects  the  rural  poor  of 
Appalacbla  and  the  Mississippi  Delta.  And  It 
affects,  equally,  those  who  oppose  and  those 
who  support  our  policies  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Most  dangerously,  however.  It  turns  good 
men  upon  one  another.  For  If  problems  which 
can  be  met  are  not  being  met.  how  terribly 
easy  It  Is  (and  what  political  fodder  It  makes) 
to  asstmae  that  someone  must  be  standing  in 
the  way:  the  white  In  the  way  <a  the  black, 
the  hawk  In  the  way  of  the  dove,  the  rich 
in  the  way  ot  the  poor,  the  old  In  the  way 
of  the  young.  And  suddenly,  again,  we  iden- 
tify OUT  jnoblems  with  those  among  us  with 
whom  we  differ  rather  than  with  the  condi- 
tions which  afflict  us  aU. 

The  unity  of  a  nation  and  its  self-oonfl- 
deno«  are  inseparable;  and  It  la  predsriy 
when  that  bond  Is  shattered  that  the  very 
stability  of  the  social  order  Is  Jeopardized, 
whether  In  Germany  after  World  War  One 
or  in  the  France  of  the  3rd  Republic.  It  la, 
in  fact,  that  very  bond  which  worrlea  me 


most  as  I  look  to  the  potential  of  the  United 
States  in  the  1970'b. 

It  follows,  I  think,  from  what  I  have  said 
that  this  nation  badly  needs  to  see  some 
problems  solved,  not  merely  to  have  them 
solved,  but  to  see  them  being  solved.  What 
Is  needed  as  we  begin  the  1970's  Is  a  restora- 
tion of  self-confidence  which  can  be  won  not 
simply  with  spectacle  or  rhetoric  (how  many 
nations  have  sought  unsuccessfully  to  nour- 
ish self-confidence  with  spectaculars?) ,  but 
only  with  systematic,  scheduled,  measurable, 
rapid  and  unified  progress  on  long-standing 
social  ills. 

We  must  understand  that  It  Is  not  alone 
for  the  problems  of  others  that  we  must 
work.  It  is  for  ourselves. 

There  is,  as  I  have  tried  to  suggest  here 
today,  a  special  urgency  about  the  taaiu  we 
face  in  the  1970's,  made  all  the  more  urgent 
by  the  accelerating  pace  of  history  Itself.  It 
may  be  true  that  in  absolute  terms  the  black 
ghetto  youth  is  far  better  off  than  he  was  ten 
years  ago;  but  in  relative  terms — in  the 
terms  that  demand  a  higher  and  higher  de- 
gree of  education  and  individual  adjustment 
to  cope  with  ever-new  conditions — we  are 
leaving  him,  as  well  cu  millions  of  our  mar- 
ginal poor  and  many  of  our  blue  collar  ioork- 
ers,  further  behind  than  ever. 

I  deeply  fear  that  as  a  consequence  we  are 
sowing  the  seeds  for  a  harvest  more  grim,  a 
decade  more  divisive,  an  era  more  destruc- 
tive to  our  national  self-confidence,  than  the 
one  through  which  we  have  Just  passed. 

It  Is,  therefore,  time  now  to  commit  our- 
selves far  more  deeply.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
always  pitted  bold  action  against  hard  real- 
ities; and  whether  we  realize  It  or  not,  we 
have  always  been  dedicated  to  rapid  and 
sometimes  dialing   change. 

Think  only  of  the  astonishing  fact  that 
when  Lord  Bertrand  Ruseell.  who  died  earlier 
this  year,  was  already  a  world-famous  math- 
emaUclan.  the  United  States  had  not  yet 
fought  Its  last  Indian  batUe.  How  far  we 
have  come  in  the  span  of  a  long  life. 

It  Is  time  for  our  business  Institutions  to 
effect  some  changes  In  the  way  they  define, 
themselves.  For  as  Peter  Drucker  points  out, 
business  is  now  more  than  a  way  of  gen- 
erating dividends  on  an  Investment  or  of 
providing  goods.  It  has  become  a  culture 
and  a  system  of  values;  and  as  such  occupies 
a  very  different  poaltlon  In  our  society,  and 
Indeed  In  world  society. 

Perhaps  business  must  begin  to  dedicate 
more  of  Its  human  resources  to  our  problems; 
to  aaslgn  talented  people  for  specific  periods 
to  social  service. 

It  la  time  also,  I  think,  for  scene  of  our 
unions  to  examine  their  self -definition  and 
to  alter  some  of  the  protections  which  once 
served  them  well,  but  which  today  are  Inim- 
ical to  national  problems  with  which  their 
children  must  struggle. 

It  la  certainly  time  for  government  It- 
a^  to  examine  its  functions,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  mountalnotis  bureaucracy  through 
which  so  little  meaningful  action  seems  able 
to  bore. 

For  if  our  goals  are  clear,  the  decade  of  the 
ISeO's  surely  taught  us  that  the  machinery 
to  realize  them  is  anything  but  effective. 

It  Is  falling;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  even  begin  the  massive  task  of  rebuild- 
ing our  cities  and  recapturing  the  best  of 
our  environment  If  we  must  act  within  the 
framework  of  present  municipal,  state  and 
federal  jurisdictions.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
provide  adequate  housing  In  a  jungle  of 
building  codes  and  regulations  that  change 
from  mile  to  mile. 

Yet  there  Is  no  real  doubt,  no  debate,  no 
reservation  that  we  must  do  these  things. 
I  simply  sugcast  to  yoa  that  we  most  do 
them  now  I 

We  must  begin  now  to  see  these  problema 
being  solved,  and  the  place  to  begin  U  with 
new  Institutions  and  a  new  sense  of  future 
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which  looks  on  the  past  more  as  a  prepara- 
tion than  as  an  Immutable  precedent. 

Finally,  all  I  have  said  so  far  I  have  spo- 
ken as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  businessman.  I 
stress  this  point  neither  from  fear  of  mis- 
interpretation, nor  false  humility.  I  stress 
it  because  it  Is  from  the  perspective  of  pow- 
erful citizenship  that  each  of  us  must  think 
about  our  activities  over  the  course  of  the 
next  decade. 

At  stake  is  our  feeling  about  ourselves, 
that  fleeting  but  critical  sense  that  any  na- 
tion must  have  about  its  past  and  its  ability 
to  guide  the  course  of  Its  future.  I  believe 
that  If  our  self-confidence  and  our  "habit 
of  unity"  are  less  certain  than  they  have 
been  at  other  times,  then  we  should  re- 
member too  that  It  Is  not  the  first  time.  We 
have  come  forth  from  many  such  episodes 
of  self-doubt  to  overcome  enormous  chal- 
lenges. 

There's  a  charming  little  anecdote  about 
a  chimpanzee  who  was  taught  to  read.  One 
day  he  escaped  from  the  zoo,  and,  after  a 
search,  was  found  huddled  behind  the  pub- 
lic library  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible  under 
one  arm  and  a  copy  of  Darwin  under  the 
other.  He  was,  I'm  told,  just  sitting  there 
quietly  gazing  out  Into  space  with  glazed 
eyes  and  saying  over  and  over  again,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper  or  am  I  my  keeper's 
brother?"  The  answer,  to  both  questions, 
of  course.  Is  "yes." 

We  cannot  forget  that.  For  If  we  can  meet 
together  note  without  anger.  If  we  can  dis- 
card the  rancor  of  our  recent  past  and  find 
agreement  In  urgent  action  against  our 
conunon  afflictions,  then  I  believe  we  can 
look  toward  this  new  decade  as  one  In  which 
the  "habit  of  unity" — the  quality  of  which 
de  Tocquevllle  wrote  fifteen  decades  ago — 
will  again  prevail  over  discord  and  division. 
Let  us  speak  and  let  us  hear. 


CXJRNELL  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  SPE- 
CIALIST ANALYZES  CAMBODIA 
INVASION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators George  McGovern,  Charles 
GooDELL,  Alan  Cranston.  Harold  Htjghes 
and  I  asked  a  leading  expert  in  South- 
east Asian  affairs — George  McT.  Kahin, 
professor  of  government  and  director  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  program  at  Cornell 
University — to  analyze  the  poUtical  and 
diplomatic  consequences  within  South- 
east Asia  of  the  Cambodian  invasion. 

In  his  excellent  piece  entitled,  "Con- 
sequences of  the  Invasion  In  Cambodia," 
Professor  Kahin  calls  attention  to  a 
number  of  highly  adverse  results  of  the 
invasion,  some  of  which  have  so  far 
received  little  public  discussion. 

He  demonstrates  that  the  invasion 
provides  no  significant  military  benefits ; 
widens  the  war  and  undermines  Viet- 
namizatlon;  upsets  the  political  balance 
within  Cambodia;  weakens  the  American 
position  in  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia; 
and  damages  the  prospects  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

Mr.  President,  since  April  20.  the  Pres- 
ident has  appeared  three  successive  times 
on  all  three  national  television  networks 
to  explain  his  Indochina  policy.  We  who 
question  this  policy  had  to  purchase  time 
on  one  of  the  networks  to  present  our 
own  views  and  urge  public  support  of  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war. 

This  direct  and  immediate  form  of  ac- 
cess Is  not  the  only  avenue  open  to  the 
President. 

The  administration  sent  to  newspaper 
editors  across  the  country  one  day  after 


the  President's  Cambodia  speech  a  pack- 
age of  questions  and  answers  for  use 
"either  for  backgroimd  or  general  publi- 
cation." 

This  form  of  argument  is  still  harder 
to  challenge  because  it  does  not  occur  in 
public  debate. 

We  therefore  requested  Professor 
Kahin  to  prepare  a  more  detailed  anal- 
ysis— replying  to  those  of  the  adminis- 
tration's packaged  questions  and  answers 
that  bear  most  centrally  on  its  position. 

Professor  Kahin's  replies  have  been 
sent  to  newspapers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, so  that  they  can  be  provided  another 
viewpoint  on  the  Cambodian  invasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Professor  Kahin's 
two  analyses  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Consequences  or  the  Invasion  or 
Cambodia 
With  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  the  United 
States  is  expanding  the  battleground  Into  an 
area  as  large  as  all  South  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon  has  i>romlsed  that  all  American  forces 
will  be  pulled  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end 
of  June — but  has  yet  refrained  from  saying 
that  they  will  not  be  sent  back  again  In  July 
or  succeeding  months.  Our  ally.  General 
Thleu,  however,  has  made  explicit  that  for 
at  least  the  next  six  months — through  the 
American  elections  of  November  as  he  so 
candidly  put  It — the  South  Vietnamese  army 
win  have  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  the 
government  of  GSeneral  Lon  Nol,  training  his 
army,  and  providing  it  with  military  support 
in  at  least  the  eastern  half  of  Cambodia. 

EXTENSION  OF  BATTLEGROUND  INTO  CAMBODIA 
PROVmES    NO    SICNinCANT    MILriART    BENETITS 

Our  attacks  od  the  Communist  border 
bases  in  Cambodia  can  have  no  lasting  effect 
on  the  security  of  South  Vietnam's  western 
frontier.  Substantial  amounts  of  rice,  arms 
and  other  military  equipment  have  been  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  In  these  operations;  but 
search  and  destroy  missions  against  major 
enemy  bases  outside  of  South  Vietnam  can 
achieve  no  more  than  those  previously  under- 
taken within  that  country.  It  Is  not  clear 
whether  an  "authoritative"  administration 
source  was  correct  In  reporting  on  April  2 
that  COSVN  (enemy  headquarters)  had  been 
moved  from  Cambodia  to  South  Vietnam  in 
late  March.  (See  New  York  Times,  April  3, 
1970.]  Mowever,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent's expectation  that  "Amei^can  and  South 
Vietnamese  units  will  attack  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  entire  communist  operations  in 
South  Vietnam"  has  not  been  realized. 

As  in  previous  major  sweeps  in  South  Viet- 
nam itself  (such  as  Operation  Junction  City 
In  1967)  the  headquarters  of  the  communists 
has  eluded  the  most  powerful  force  the 
United  States  could  assemble.  Enemy  force 
levels  have  not  been  significantly  affected, 
and  in  fact  few  enemy  forces  have  as  yet 
been  committed  to  combat.  Nothing  prevents 
the  enemy  froai  returning  to  the  border  base 
areas  once  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  have  departed.  The  small  and  Inex- 
perienced Cambodian  army  lacked  the  capac- 
ity to  control  these  frontier  enclaves  before 
and  will  clearly  be  unable  to  do  so  In  the 
future,  especially  given  the  enormity  of  its 
new  problems  elsewhere  in  Cambodia.  Enemy 
troops  have  simply  moved  back  from  border 
districts  deep  into  central  Cambodia,  placing 
Phnom  Penh  and  General  Lon  Nol's  govern- 
ment In  greater  jeopardy  and  making  It  even 
more  dependent  on  outside  assistance. 

INVASION    WIDENS    SCOPB    OP    WAK    AND    UN  DCS- 
MINES    VIKTNAMIZATION    POLICT 

If  It  Is  true,  as  both  Saigon  and  Washing- 
ton now  assert,  that  Vletnamlzatlon  cannot 


succeed  without  denial  of  eastern  Cambodian 
districts  to  the  enemy,  then  the  Adminis- 
tration has  no  alternative  except  to  occupy 
these  areas  with  South  Vietnamese  and  or 
American  troops,  and  to  make  a  major  and 
continuing  commitment  to  shore  up  the  Lon 
Nol  government.  This  means  that  the  scope 
of  the  war  has  been  greaUy  expanded  without 
any  significant  change  In  the  balance  of 
forces. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army,  whose  capac- 
ity to  defend  even  South  Vietnam  is  still 
critically  dependent  upon  American  military 
forces,  is  now  called  upon  to  spread  its  re- 
sources ever  more  thinly  in  Isng-term  ground 
operations  over  half  of  Cambodia.  It  is  clear 
that  the  number  of  Vietnamese  soldiers 
available  to  relieve  American  manpower  in 
Vietnam  is  now  drastically  reduced.  To  ex- 
tend assignment  of  Saigon's  forces  to  wide 
areas  of  Cambodia  makes  a  travesty  of  what- 
ever prospects  for  success  Vietnamizatlon 
might  have  enjoyed,  had  the  role  of  Saigon's 
troops  been  confined  to  Vietnam.  Since  Viet- 
namizatlon means  substitution  of  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  for  Americans,  it  is  clear  that  the 
process  set  In  motion  by  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion works  dlrecUy  against  prospects  for 
achievement  of  that  policy  and  bringing 
American  soldiers  home. 

ErrECT  ON   THE    tNTEKMAL   SITUATION    IN 
CAMBODIA 

President  Nixon's  Invasion  of  Cambodia  has 
had  its  impact  not  merely  on  the  border  base 
areas,  but  has  served  to  upset  the  whole 
political  balance  within  that  country.  Cam- 
bodia as  a  state  no  longer  provides  the  United 
States  with  a  neutralist  flank,  flawed  only 
by  communist  border  sanctuaries.  Today  a 
whole  nation  is  torn  apart  by  a  civU  war — 
where  areas  of  fighting  alternate  with  areas 
of  political  and  military  vacuum.  What  was 
once  a  state  whose  presence  helped  contain 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  now  a  political  and 
military  battlefield  dcxnlnated  not  by  Cam- 
bodians, but  by  American.  South  Vietnamese. 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  overthrow  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  the 
American-Vietnamese  invasion  has  Irreme- 
diably shattered  the  precarious  internal  peace 
and  balance  of  political  forces  in  Cambodia. 
Washington's  and  Saigon's  support  for  Gen- 
eral Lon  Nol  has  forced  Sihanouk  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  the  Cambodian  left  and  the 
NLF  and  North  Vietnamese.  The  narrow  elite 
base  of  the  Lon  Nol  government  means  It 
lacks  the  legitimacy  among  Cambodians  to 
exercise  effective  authority  on  Its  own.  One 
of  the  Initial  steps  taken  to  defend  it  Involves 
the  dispatch  to  Phnom  Penh  of  American- 
trained  and  financed  Cambodian  mercenaries 
serving  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Special 
Forces,  a  first  contingent  of  4,000  arriving 
a  few  days  after  American  forces  crossed  the 
Cambodian  frontier.  Subsequently.  President 
Thleu  has  made  clear  that  one  of  the  major 
missions  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army  is  to 
sustain  the  Lon  Nol  government;  and  this,  of 
course,  means  to  fight  those  substantial  ele- 
ments loyal  to  Slhanoiik.  (By  May  11.  South 
Vietnamese  units  were  already  engaged  well 
to  the  west  of  the  Mekong  River. ) 

A  government  which  has  no  better  way 
of  establishing  nationalist  credentials  than 
by  perpetrating  massacres  of  defenseless  Viet- 
namese civilians  is  not  likely  to  endure. 
Sihanouk's  powerful  nationalist  appeal  is 
now  united  with  those  radical  appeals  of 
the  Cambodian  communist  Insurgents  which 
relate  to  the  widespread  social  and  economic 
grievances  of  the  Cambodian  peasantry. 
President  Nixon  has  contributed  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  formidable  antl-Amerlcan  alliance 
In  Cambodia,  making  a  long  civil  war  In  that 
country  Intvl table. 

PKXSmENT    NIXON'S    DOMINOS 

By  proxy,  then,  through  Its  client.  South 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  has  moved  into 
Cambod'a  politically  as  well  as  militarily  to 
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never  be  viable  on  lis  own.  And 
representaUve  regime  in  Saigon 
lapse,  this  would  certainly  brln|; 
collapse  of  a  second  and  equally 
tative  regime  In  Phnom  Penb. 
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The  escalatory  response  to  t 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  has  a 
beyond   developments    in    that 
threatens    American    sanctuarte^ 
There,  North  Vietnamese  forces 
taken  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
bodlan  bases  by  expanding  thel' 
southern  Laos,  taking  the  town 
and   now   threatening    Saravene 
ioT   strategic   centers.    This 
graphical  and  military  balance 
Lace    (an   area  fronting  on   bot^ 
and  South  Vietnam ) .  quite  as 
as  did  the  powerful  North 
sponse  a  few  months  ago  to  the 
tlon's   Initiative   In    upsetting 
precarious   balance   in   central 
tempting  to  seize  the  Plain  of 

The    North    Vietnamese    act 
time  also  exposed  the  fragility 
ministration's  VIetnamlzatlon 
Hanoi   could   so   rapidly   augment 
tary  power  In  Laos  and  drive  U 
Laotian   troops   back   far   beyon(  I 
from  which  they  launched  their 
clearly  retains  the  capacity  for  ai 
augmentation   of   its   forces   in 
nam   (or  In  Cambodia)    whenever 
seems  most  propitious. 

In  addition,  U.S.  Intervention 
NL.P  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia,  in 
with    the   developing   power 
Invites   NLP   and   North 
ment  against  American  sa 
em  Thailand  and   the  Mekong 
areas  of  western  Laos    As   U.S. 
Vietnamese    forces    penetrate 
Cambodia,  the  communists  can 
expected  to  confine  their 
country  to  areas  along  the 
der.   They   will   feel   no 
establlahlng  bases  anywhere  in 
eluding  districts  opposite  the 
Consequently,  the  Thai  gov 
to  ftnd  its  own  security 
ened.  Its  defense  forces,  largely 
In  recent  years  to  the  defense 
eastern  frontiers,  will  now  hav^ 
tended  to  cover  Thailand's  open 
flank,  whose  security  had  hlthertd 
for  granted   because  of  the 
effective    neutralist    government 
Penh.  In  effect,  Thailand  will 
guard  both  Its  Laotian  and  Its 
frontiers,  and  its  security  will 
ctably  diminished. 
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DAMACK   TO    PmOSPCCTS    POR 
SCTTLElfENT 

It  Is  already  evident  that  the 
Cambodia   has   made   President 
more  outspoken   In   his  refusal 
negotiated  settlement,  and  in 
upon   a   solution   by   military 
the  Administration  has  repeated! 
VIetnamlzatlon  program  was 
due*  American  commitments  1 
Asia  and  to  faciUtate  the 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  wa ' 
bodlan   adventure   is   impossible 
By   enlarging   the   area   of   conflict 
scope  of  American  commitments 
creasing  the  number  of  disputing 
adds  enormously  to  the  length 
ity  of  any  agenda  for  negotiations 
U.S.  and  the  Vietnamese  now 
a  Cambodian  civil  war.  a  virtual 
Cambodian  problem  Is  added  to 
Intractable    Vietnamese    problem 
longer  enough  to  settle  the  war 
and  Laos:   we  are  assuming  a 
for  aetUlng  a  Cambodian  war  as 
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President  Nixon's  precipitate  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  has  not  only  further  polarized  in- 
ternal political  forces  in  Cambodia:  but  by 
aligning  Sihanouk  (who  for  so  long  had  man- 
aged to  remain  unaligned  and  genuinely  neu- 
tral) with  Moscow  and  Peking,  it  has  In- 
creased polarization  within  the  concerned 
International  community.  The  President's 
action  has  seriously  reduced  the  confldence 
of  Japan  and  our  most  Important  European 
allies  in  America's  foreign  policy:  and  It  has 
drastically  undercut  the  possibilities  for  any 
Soviet  gcxxl  offlces  in  getting  a  negotiated 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  war  underway.  Thus, 
the  long-term  consequences  of  President 
Nixon's  short-sighted  military  escalation  fur- 
ther diminish  the  already  faint  prospects  for 
that  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  to 
which  the  Administration  has  repeatedly 
committed  Itself. 

"Cambodia:    The   Aouinisteation's  Version 
AND  TUX  Historical  Record" 

(Prepared  by  Oeorge  McT.  Kahln,  professor 
of  government  and  director  uf  the  South- 
east Asia  program,  Cornell  University, 
May  15.  1970) 

This  paper  contains  replies  to  prepared 
question  and  answer  materials  distributed 
by  the  Administration  or.  May  1  in  regard 
to  the  Cambodian  Invasion — as  well  as  to 
certain  statements  made  by  the  President 
in  his  April  30  sp>e.cb. 

1.  Th.e  Administrations  Claim  of  L'.S.  Re- 
rpect  foT  Cambodia's  Neutraliti. — Central 
to  President  Nixon's  argument  Is  the  follow- 
ing statement  >n  the  Introductory  part  of  his 
April  30  speech.  Oolng  back  to  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  19S4  he  stated:  "American 
policy  since  then  has  been  to  scrupulously 
respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Cambodian 
people."  In  the  White  House's  subsequently 
released  (May  1)  "Background  Information 
on  Cambodia"  among  the  various  hypothet- 
ical questions  raised  was  one  which  reads: 
"Why  do  we  have  to  support  the  Lon  Nol 
government?  Wasn't  Sihanouk  the  legal 
ruler  and  wasnt  he  pushed  out  by  a  coup?" 
The  answer  provided  by  the  White  House 
states:  "The  question  of  who  rules  In  Cam- 
bodia is  a  matter  for  the  Cambodians  to 
decide.  We  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  change." 

The  Historical  Record. — It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  U.S.  was  not  party  to  the  over- 
throw of  Sihanouk,  but  It  is  understand- 
able why  the  many  years  of  American  clan- 
destine activity  In  Cambodia  makes  Siha- 
nouk think  otherwise  and  may  raise  some 
doubt  In  he  minds  of  anyone  familiar  with 
the  pertu  ^nt,  historical  record.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  In  that  record  that  departs  radi- 
cally from  the  President's  assertion  that  it 
has  been  American  policy  to  "scrupulously 
respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Cambodian  peo- 
ple.'- 

In  fact  for  the  most  of  the  last  15  years 
the  United  States  has  opposed  Cambodian 
neutrality  and  applied  various  kinds  of  pres- 
sure to  get  it  to  assume  an  anti-Communist 
stance  In  alignment  with  American  policy 
objectives.  Following  Cambodia's  refusal  to 
accept  the  security  mantle  incorporated  in 
the  SEATO  j  rotocol,  American  aid  was  halt- 
ed. The  Salmon  and  Bangkok  governments 
imposed  an  economic  blockade,  and  border 
violations  were  visited  upon  Cambodia  from 
two  of  the  United  Stotes'  SEATO  allies, 
Thailand  and  South  Vietnam.  (It  was  Just 
after  this  that  the  Cambodians  responded 
by  opening  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Unlo»i  and  agreed  to  accept  aid  from 
China.) 

Oreater  pressure  was  mounted  against 
Sihanouk's  government  beginning  in  mtd- 
1958  with  a  South  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
Stung  Treng  province  in  which  the  United 
States  refused  to  act  effectively  on  Cam- 
bodia's urgent  request  that  it  restrain  Sai- 
gon. (A  week  later  Cambodia  began  discus- 
sions with  China  for  establishment  of  diplo- 


matic relations.)  Upon  being  recalled  to 
Washington,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Phnom  Penb  then  discovered  that  plans 
were  'being  made  to  remove  Sihanouk  from 
power.  The  United  States  did  not  immediate- 
ly take  such  steps,  but  soon  thereafter  the 
anti-Sihanouk  Khmer  Serel  (Free  Cambo- 
dian Movement)  was  organized  which  re- 
ceived encouragement  and  support  from  the 
CIA  as  well  as  backing  from  Thailand  and 
South  VietnEun.  At  the  beginning  of  1959  the 
abortive  "Bangkok  Plot"  was  exposed,  one 
aimed  at  overthrowing  Sihanouk  and  in- 
volving military  operations  by  the  Khmer 
Serel  from  bases  in  Thailand.  Several  for- 
eign ambassadors  in  Phnom  Penh  warned  Si- 
hanouk at  the  time  to  take  preventive  ac- 
tion, and  investigations  satisfied  the  Cam- 
bodian government  (and  a  good  many  oth- 
ers) that  the  American  CIA  was  directly  in- 
volved and  that  Marshall  Sarlt  of  Thailand 
and  the  Saigon  government  also  backed  the 
effort. 

By  1966  a  campaign  supported  by  CIA  to 
pressure  Sihanouk  through  support  of  the 
opposition  Khmer  Serel  tied  down  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Cambodian  army.  Khmer 
Krom  (members  of  South  Vietnam's  Cam- 
bodian minority)  were  recruited  at  high 
rates  of  pay  and  provided  with  extensive  U.S. 
Special  Forces  training  to  carry  out  attacks 
into  Cambodia  from  bases  In  both  South 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Thailand.  Border  in- 
cursions by  these  forces  in  1967  reached  at 
least  12  miles  Into  Cambodia. 

3.  The  Administration's  Claim,  of  Non- 
Violation  of  Cambodian  Territory. — Refer- 
ring to  Vietnamese  communist  sanctuaries 
In  Cambodia,  President  Nixon  stated  on 
April  30:  "For  five  years  neither  the  U.S. 
nor  South  Vietnam  moved  against  those 
enemy  sanctuaries  because  we  did  not  wish 
to  violate  the  territory  of  a  neutral  nation." 

The  Historical  Record. — In  July  1965  the 
International  Control  Commission  (I.C.C.) 
reported  on  evidence  of  border  crossings  into 
Cambodia  by  South  Vietnamese  forces,  stat- 
ing that   there  were  375  such  Incidents  in 

1964  and   385   in   the   first   five   months   of 

1965  alone.  The  commission  unanimously 
concluded  that  "None  of  those  Incidents 
were  provoked  by  the  Royal  Government  of 
Cambodia."  From  that  time  on  there  were 
repeated  reports  of  border  Incursions  and  air 
attacks  against  border  areas  inside  Cam- 
bodia chiefly  by  South  Vietnamese  but  also 
by  American  forces.  A  few  examples  follow: 

On  May  3.  1965,  five  days  after  South  Viet- 
namese planes  bombed  a  village  two  miles 
Inside  Cambodia.  Sihanouk,  lodging  respon- 
sibility with  the  United  States,  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Washington.  (NTT 
May  4.  1965) 

On  October  13,  1965,  New  York  Times 
Southeast  Asia  correspondent  Seymour  Top- 
ping reported  that:  "South  Vietnamese 
patrols  probe  the  border  and  reconnolterlng 
aircraft  frequently  fly  over  the  frontier, 
sometimes  bombing  suspected  Vletcong 
targets  on  Cambodian  territory.  Cambodians 
say  that  more  than  30  of  their  villagers  have 
been  killed  in  these  attacks  over  the  last  two 
years'   (NYT  October  17,   1965) 

On  September  21.  1965.  American  hell- 
copters  launched  rocket  attack  against  a 
Cambodian  military  post.  (NTT.  September 
22    24:   Octot>er   15.   1966) 

On  January  22,  1968.  the  U.S.  acknowledged 
that  a  U.S. -South  Vietnamese  patrol  had 
made  a  limited  intrusion  into  Cambodia  fol- 
lowing fire  from  Vietnamese  communist 
units  on  the  Cambodian  side.  (NTT  Jan- 
uary 23,  1968) 

In  April  1969.  U.S.  air  and  artillery  attaclcs 
were  launched  against  communist  bases  in- 
side Cambodia  (NTT  April  26,  1969) 

On  May  8,  1969,  U.S.  B-52  bombers  raided 
communist  supply  dumps  and  camps  within 
Cambodia.  (NTT  May  9.  1969) 

October-December.  1969,  Sihanouk  pro- 
tested continuing  U.S.  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodian border  areas. 
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3.  The  Administration's  Qiiestion — Will 
this  action  (the  American  Intervention  In 
Cambodia)  affect  pacification  and  Vietijam- 
Izatlon  adversely  by  pulling  ARVN  and  U.S. 
forces  out  of  South  Vietnam? 

The  Administration's  Answer — One  can- 
not assume  that  the  enemy  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  in  this 
fashion  since  we  have  some  indications  that 
they  are  also  giving  priority  attention  to 
protecting  base  areas  in  Cambodia. 

We  believe  that  In  any  case  we  will  gain, 
because  in  the  long  run  damage  to  the  bases 
wi"l  be  greater  and  hurt  the  Communist 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  more  than  whatever 
limited  gains  In  South  Vietnam  they  might 
be  able  to  make  during  this  action. 

This  Is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  our 
responsible  military  leaders. 

Another  Answer — If  it  Is  true,  as  both 
Saigon  and  Washington  now  assert,  that 
VIetnamlzatlon  cannot  succeed  without 
denial  of  eastern  Cambodian  districts  to  the 
enemy,  then  the  AdmlnisTatlon  has  no  al- 
ternative except  to  occupy  these  areas  with 
South  Vietnamese  and/or  American  troops, 
and  to  make  a  major  and  continuing  com- 
mitment to  shore  up  the  Lon  Nol  government. 
This  means  that  the  scope  of  the  war  has 
been  greatly  expanded  without  any  signifi- 
cant change  In  the  balance  of  forces. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army,  whose  capac- 
ity to  defend  even  South  Vietnam  is  still 
critically  dependent  upon  American  military 
forces.  Is  now  called  upon  to  spread  its  re- 
sources ever  more  thinly  In  long-term 
ground  operations  over  half  of  Cambodia.  It 
la  clear  that  the  number  of  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers available  to  relieve  American  manix>wer 
In  Vietnam  is  now  drastically  reduced.  To 
extend  assignment  of  Saigon's  forces  to  wide 
areas  of  Cambodia  makes  a  travesty  of  what- 
ever prospects  for  success  VIetnamlzatlon 
might  have  enjoyed  had  the  role  of  Saigon's 
troc^w  been  confined  to  Vietnam.  Since  VIet- 
namlzatlon means  substitution  of  Viet- 
namese soldiers  for  Americans,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  process  set  in  motion  by  the  Cambodian 
Invasion  works  directly  against  prospects  for 
achievement  of  that  policy  and  bringing 
American  soldiers  home. 

4.  The  Administration's  Question — What 
has  made  you  suddenly  decide  that  these 
bases  and  sanctuaries  represent  such  a  se- 
rious threat  that  we  have  to  Invade  a  neutral 
nation?  After  all,  the  President  on  AfM-ll  20 
did  not  allude  to  the  situation  in  terms 
which  would  have  suggested  such  a  serious 
concern. 

The  Administration's  Answer — On  April 
20  the  President  did  not  allude  to  the  Cam- 
bodian situation.  He  said  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  be  taking  "grave  risks"  if  they 
Jeopardized  the  security  of  our  forces  In 
Vietnam  by  increased  actions  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

The  actions  which  Hanoi  has  taken  over 
the  last  ten  days  have  sbovm  that  Hanoi 
Is  taking  new  actions  in  Cambodia,  which 
will  Jeopardize  our  remaining  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  securing  and  expanding  the 
Cambodian  bases  and  trying  to  establish  a 
hegemony  In  Cambodia  which  would  give 
North  Vietnam  and  Viet  Cong  forces  full 
freedom  to  operate  in  South  Vietnam  and 
resupply  themselves. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  these  recent  actions, 
though  I  am  stire  you  can  get  a  fuller  record 
from  DOD  or  from  reading  the  press.  For 
example,  on  April  20  Communist  forces  at- 
tacked two  provincial  capitals,  Snoul  and 
Takeo,  one  north  and  one  south  of  Phnom 
Penh.  They  also  attacked  and  held  Saang, 
just  south  of  Phnom  Penh.  On  April  23,  they 
attacked  Mimot — another  provincial  capital, 
as  well  as  an  Important  bridge  linking  the 
provincial  capitals  of  Snoul  and  Kratle  on 
Route  13.  The  next  day,  they  attacked  the 
port  city  of  Kep.  Two  days  later,  they  at- 
tacked some  ships  on  the  Mekong.  They  also 
occupied  the  town  of  Angtassem,  a  few  miles 


north  of  Takeo.  They  have  In  the  past  two 
weeks  fired  on  foreign  vessels  In  the  Mekong 
River  and  have  cut  virtually  every  major 
road  leading  north,  south  and  east  out  of 
Phnom  Penh.  These  actions  clearly  go  be- 
yond securing  former  base  areas.  They  are 
aggressive  expansion  of  Communist  control 
over  large  parts  of  the  country,  to  blackmail 
and  threaten  the  government,  and  to  try  to 
gain  much  greater  control  of  Cambodia  than 
they  have  had  to  date. 

Another  Answer — The  Recent  Record — 
This  question  here  asked  ic  a  pertinent  one, 
but  it  is  not  answered  accurately.  The  rec- 
ord suggests  the  U.S. -Saigon  invasion  was 
In  considerable  measure  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire to  save  the  military  regime  In  Phnom 
Penh  from  the  consequences  of  Its  own  ac- 
tions. 

New  Communist  actions  in  Cambodia  have 
clearly  been  primarily  responses  to  new  pres- 
sures from  the  Cambodians  and  the  allied 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam; they  can  hardly  be  explained  as  "ag- 
gressive expansion  of  Communist  control" 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  "greater  control  of 
Cambodia."  Communist  actions  cited  above 
have  thus  far  been  of  a  primarily  defensive 
nature  and  relate  to  major  shift  among  Cam- 
bodian political  forces  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese army's  Invasion  of  Cambodia  (later 
followed  by  the  U.S.  invasion).  From  the 
Communist  perspective  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  American  Invasion  was  provoca- 
tive and  Invited  an  escalatory  response.  This 
has  already  begun,  as  evidenced  by  their  re- 
cent moves  against  Attapeu  and  Saravane 
in  Southern  Laos. 

New  actions  by  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  in 
Cambodia  are  primarily  a  response  to  the 
new  and  hostile  Lon  Nol  coup  group  in  Cam- 
bodia and  are  no  Indication  of  being  an  ag- 
gressive move  against  South  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnamese  and  NLF  forces  in  Cambodia  have 
taken  new  action  In  Cambodia,  but  these 
have  been  to  a  significant  degree  In  response 
to  the  decision  of  Lon  Nol's  regime  to  ter- 
minate previous  arrangements  for  securing 
food  and  military  supplies.  In  its  background 
paper  attached  to  these  questions  the  Ad- 
ministration itself  admits  that  this  move 
has  "induced  the  Communists  to  drive  Cam- 
bodian authorities  entirely  out  of  large  sec- 
tions of  the  country  so  that  the  Communists 
can  then  draw  directly  on  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation for  their  food  supplies." 

As  regards  the  beginning  of  fighting,  the 
chronology  Is  instructive.  The  attacks  on 
Snoul  and  Takeo  occurred  nearly  one  month 
after  Lon  Nol's  figurehead  Chief  of  State, 
Cheng-Heng,  pledged  to  oust  Communist 
troops  from  Cambodia's  borders.  After  a  pe- 
riod of  talks  with  US.  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese officers,  the  Cambodian  army  attacked 
North  Vietnamese  and  NLP  forces  on  March 
22.  This  attack  was  followed  by  the  first  al- 
lied offensive  on  border  bases  on  March  27, 
1970.  On  April  11,  the  first  large  massacre  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  conducted  by  the  Cam- 
bodian army  was  reported.  Two  days  later. 
April  13,  the  NLP  took  the  town  of  Prasot. 
On  April  18.  the  Cambodian  army  was  in^ 
volved  in  the  massacre  of  100  Vietnamese 
civilians  in  Takeo.  The  V.C.  moved  on  T'akeo 
and  Saang  two  days  later. 

5.  The  Administration's  Question — What  is 
the  real  significance  of  recent  enemy  actions 
in  the  base  areas  along  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der? 

The  Administration's  Answer — Enemy 
forces  have  long  operated  from  these  base 
areas  against  U.S.  and  allied  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  Their  aggressive  strikes  from  these 
sanctuaries  were  limited  by  marginal  supply 
levels  and  Irregular  access  to  the  Port  of 
Sihanoukvllle.  We  now  know  the  Sihanouk 
Government  regulated  use  of  this  key  port 
with  rules  ranging  from  acquiescence  to 
loosely   and   erratically   enforced   controls. 

Prom  the  outset,  it  has  been  obvious  that 
the  new  Cambodian  Government  would  cloae 


the  Port  of  Sihanoukvllle  to  communist  traf- 
fic, thus  forcing  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  to  move  from  their  remote 
base  areas  in  search  of  supplies.  When  they 
spread  into  the  countryside,  it  became  clear 
that  they  intended  to  seize  de  facto  control 
of  the  life  lines  to  the  sea.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed we  would  be  exposed  to  an  enemy  with 
far  greater  resources.  We  have  no  choice  but 
to  act  in  a  manner  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  and  allied  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Another  Answer — Even  If  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  were  able  to  open  a 
corridor  to  the  sea  east  of  Sihanoukvllle,  it 
could  not  become  a  significant  supply  route. 
Any  attempt  to  unload  oceangoing  ships  by 
lighters  or  launches  to  take  supplies  ashore 
would  be  every  bit  as  vulnerable  to  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  air  activity  as  similar 
blockade  operations  along  the  Vietnam  coast, 
such  as  the  United  States  has  carried  out 
for  years.  Sihanoukvllle  is  the  only  Cam- 
bodian port  which  can  be  utilized  by  seagoing 
ships.  There  are  no  possible  life  lines  to  the 
sea  except  through  Sihanoukvllle,  tji-i  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  Lon  Nol  who  is  even  more 
disposed  to  deny  it  to  the  communists  than 
was  Sihanouk. 

Should  the  port  of  Sihanoukvllle  with  Its 
international  shipping  fall  to  the  commu- 
nists. Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  run 
the  same  risks  as  would  be  the  case  if  It  were 
to  bomb  Haiphong^wlth  its  concentration 
of  Soviet,  British  and  other  shipping? 

6.  The  Administration's  Question. — The 
President  has  always  wanted  to  keep  U.S. 
casualties  low.  and  has  made  a  point  of  his 
ability  to  do  so.  Will  these  operations  not 
raise  U.S.  casualties  substantially? 

The  Administration's  Answer. — These  op- 
erations will  reduce  a  threat  to  our  forces, 
and  will  thus  over  time  lead  to  fewer  total 
casualties. 

Our  Answer. — "niese  operations  increase 
the  threat  to  our  forces  because  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  extends  the  area  of  con- 
flict and  prolongs  the  war.  Nothing  prevents 
the  NLF  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  from 
reoccupylng  their  border  bases  unless  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  American  forces  oc- 
cupy them  permanently.  Withdrawal  from 
the  border  areas  by  the  allies  means  the 
Communists  will  reoccupy  ana  resupply  them 
during  the  rainy  season.  Since  their  force 
levels  have  not  been  substantially  reduced 
by  contact  with  allied  forces  during  the  in- 
vasion, the  threat  posed  by  them  will  not  be 
significantly  reduced.  If  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese choose  to  remain  in  Cambodia  east  of 
the  Mekong,  as  President  Thleu  has  Indi- 
cated they  will,  this  means  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  conflict  has  shifted  far  westward.  Thus 
enemy  bases  will  be  closer  to  American  sanc- 
tuaries In  Thailand  and  Laos  and  South 
Vietnamese  resources  will  be  stretched  over 
an  area  which  is  much  larger  than  the  pre- 
Aprll  30  battlefield.  Thus  VIetnamlzatlon  will 
be  retarded  and  schedules  for  American  troop 
withdrawals  drastically  slowed  unless  South 
Vietnam  itself  is  denuded  of  minimal  protec- 
tion against  attack.  Widening  the  war  means 
slowing  down  VIetnamlzatlon  and  keeping 
American  advisOTS  and  troops  in  the  field 
longer.  It  U  difficult  to  understand  how  ex- 
panding and  prolonging  this  war  will  save 
American  lives. 

7.  T.ie  Administration's  Question. — Do  we 
really  know  what  we  are  getUng  into  in  wid- 
ening the  war  to  Cambodia?  Is  this  not  an- 
other Vietnam,  which  we  all  know  this  Ad- 
ministration wants  to  avoid? 

The  Administration's  Answer. — The  ques- 
tion of  "what  we  are  getting  into"  goes  to 
the  heart  of  what  is  happening  now  in  Cam- 
bodia. We  should  be  absolutely  clear  here  on 
matters  of  sequence  and  consequence.  Com- 
munist aggression,  blatant  and  determined, 
is  not  only  threatening  the  orerthrow  of  a 
neutral  government,  but  also  posing  a  sig- 
nificantly growing  danger  to  the  security  of 
our  farces  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  events  in  Cambodia,  therefore,  are  cer- 
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talnly  p*rt  of  a  larger  pattern  ef  aggression 
as  conceived  in  Hanoi. 

There  Is  just  no  question  th  it  increased 
Communist  activities  In  Cambo  lla  threaten 
U.S.  forces  In  South  Vietnam  am  I  could  have 
a  significant  effect  on  the  cours<  of  the  war. 
Our  considerations  here  run  fret  i  psycholog- 
ical to  purely  mUltary.  Our  judgment  has 
been  that— far  from  widening  or  lengthening 
the  war — firm  and  decisive  ac'  Ion  now  in 
Cambodian  base  areas  was  neces  tary  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  enemy  that  we  n  lU  now  |8lc! 
not  presumably)  allow  the  war  :o  be  carried 
beyond  Its  present  Ixjunds.  n<r  allow  the 
enemy  to  use  Cambodia  with  Impunity  in 
attacking  Vletnamlzatlon. 

I  therefore  find  It  paradoxica  to  call  this 
a  "new  war".  In  the  most  reiJlstlc  sense, 
this  Is  an  effort  to  contain  the  "  )ld  war"  and 
bring  It  to  a  speedy  end 

Another  Xrwupr— Part  of  this  question  has 
been  answered  In  the  prevl<  us  answers. 
(Moreover,  one  should  note  that  the  chronol- 
ogy provided  by  the  White  HDuse  (which 
accompanied  its  release  of  questions  and  an- 
swers) Is  seriously  imbalance!  and  lacks 
mention  of  some  of  the  most  ess  entlal  events 
directly  pertinent  to  any  und«  rstandlng  of 
these  developments.  | 

In  addition,  the  following  p  )lnts  are  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  account  provided  by 
the  Administration  s  answer. 

With  the  Invasion  of  CambodI  ».  the  United 
States  Is  expanding  the  battli^^ound  Into 
an  area  as  large  as  all  South  Vli  itnam.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  promised  that  »11  American 
forces  will  be  pulled  out  of  Can  bodla  by  the 
end  of  June — but  has  yet  refralred  from  say- 
ing that  they  wUl  not  be  sent  1  lack  again  in 
July  or  succeeding  months.  Our  ally.  General 
Thieu.  however,  has  made  explK  It  that  for  at 
least  the  next  six  months — through  the 
American  elections  of  Novemler  as  he  so 
candidly  put  It— the  South  Vietnamese  army 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  s  istalnlng  the 
government  of  General  Lon  Nol  training  his 
army,  and  providing  It  with  mil  Itary  support 
In  at  least  the  eastern  half  of  Ci  mbodla. 

President  Nixon's  invasion  3f  Cambodia 
has  had  its  impact  not  merely  on  the  border 
base  areas,  but  has  served  to  upset  the  whole 
political  balance  within  that  country.  Cam- 
bodia as  a  state  no  longer  provld  es  the  United 
States  with  a  neutralist  flank.  Cawed  only  by 
communist  border  sanctuaries  "oday  a  whole 
nation  is  torn  apart  by  a  civil  war— where 
areas  of  fighting  alternate  with  ireas  of  polit- 
ical and  military  vacuum.  Whi  t  was  once  a 
state  whose  presence  helped  contain  the  war 
In  Vietnam  la  now  a  political  and  military 
battlefield  dominated  not  by  Cambodians, 
but  by  American.  South  Vietnamese.  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  fore  es. 

The  overtluow  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
the  American-Vietnamese  Invasion  have  Ir- 
remediably shattered  the  precaflous  Internal 
peace  and  balance  of  pdltlcal  fbrces  In  Cam- 
bodU.  Washington's  and  Salgoq's  support  for 
General  Lon  No!  has  forced  SlhMiouk  to  seek 
an  alliance  with  the  Cambo4ian  left  and 
the  NLF  and  North  Vletname«4  The  narrow 
elite  base  of  the  Lon  Nol  govet^iment  means 
It  lacks  the  legitimacy  among  < 
exercise  effective  authority  on 
of  the  initial  steps  taken  to 
▼olvea  the  dispatch  to  Phnom 
lean-trained  and  financed  Ci 
cenartes  aervlng  with  the  Sou 
Special  Forces,  a  first  contl 
arriving  a  few  days  after 
crossed  the  Cambodian  fr  , 
quently.  President  Thleu  has  iqade  clear  that 
one  of  the  major  missions  of  tlie  South  Viet 
nameee  army  ia  to  stistaln  the 
emment;  and  this,  of  course,  ipeans  to  fight 
those  substantial  elements  loyt4  to  Sihanouk. 
(By  May  11.  South  Vletname^  forces  were 
already  engaged  well  to  the 
Mekong  River. ) 
A  government  which  has  no 
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establishing  nationalist  credentials  than  by 
perpetrating  massacres  of  defenseless  Viet- 
namese civilians  Is  not  likely  to  endure.  Si- 
hanouk's powerful  nationalist  appeal  Is  now 
united  with  those  radical  appeals  of  the  Cam- 
bodian communist  Insurgents  which  relate 
to  the  widespread  social  and  economic  griev- 
ances of  the  Cambodian  peasantry.  President 
Nixon  has  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a 
formidable  antl-Amerlcan  alliance  In  Cam- 
bodia, making  a  long  civil  war  In  that  coun- 
try Inevitable. 

By  proxy,  then,  through  Its  client.  South 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  has  moved  Into 
Cambodia  politically  as  well  as  militarily  to 
support  a  narrowly  b€ised  regime  that  could 
never  be  viable  on  Its  own.  And  If  the  un- 
representative regime  In  Saigon  were  to  col- 
lapse, this  would  certainly  bring  about  the 
collapse  of  a  second  and  equally  unrepresent- 
ative regime  In  Phnom  Penh. 

The  escalatory  response  to  the  American 
invasion  of  Ciunbodla  has  already  extended 
beyond  developments  in  that  country.  It 
threatens  American  sanctuaries  In  Laos. 
There.  North  Vietnamese  forces  have  under- 
taken to  compensate  for  loss  of  their  Cam- 
bodian bases  by  expanding  their  control  in 
southern  Laos,  taking  the  town  of  Attopeu. 
and  now  threatening  Saravene — both  major 
strategic  centers.  This  alters  the  geographi- 
cal and  military  balance  In  southern  Laos  (an 
area  fronting  on  both  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam),  quite  as  dramatically  as  did  the 
powerful  North  Vietnamese  response  a  few 
months  ago  to  the  Administration's  Initiative 
In  upsetting  the  previous  precarious  balance 
In  central  Laos  by  attempting  to  seize  th'» 
Plain  of  Jars. 

The  North  Vietnamese  actions  at  that 
time  also  exposed  the  fragility  of  the  Admin- 
istration's Vletnamlzatlon  policy;  for  If 
Hanoi  could  so  rapidly  augment  Its  military 
power  In  Laos  and  drive  U.S. -supported 
Laotian  troops  back  far  beyond  the  point 
from  which  they  launched  their  attack.  It 
clearly  retains  the  capacity  for  an  equiva- 
lent augmentation  of  Its  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  (or  In  Cambodia)  whenever  the 
time  seems  most  propitious. 

In  addition.  U.S.  intervention  against  the 
NLF  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  developing  power  vacuum 
there.  Invites  NLF  and  North  Vietnamese 
movement  against  American  sanctuaries  In 
eastern  Thailand  and  the  Mekong  River  val- 
ley areas  of  western  Laos.  As  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  penetrate  further  into 
Cambodia,  the  communists  can  no  longer  be 
expected  to  confine  their  operations  In  that 
country  to  areas  along  the  Vietnamese  bor- 
der. They  will  feel  no  constraints  against  es- 
tablishing bases  anywhere  in  Cambodia,  in- 
cluding districts  opposite  the  Thai  frontier. 
Consequently,  the  Thai  government  Is  likely 
to  find  Its  own  security  Increasingly  threat- 
ened. Its  defense  forces,  largely  committed 
in  recent  years  to  the  defense  of  Its  north- 
eastern frontiers,  will  now  have  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  Thailand's  open  southeastern 
fiank,  whose  security  had  hitherto  been 
taken  for  granted  because  of  the  existence 
of  an  effective  neutralist  government  In 
Phnom  Penh.  In  effect.  Thailand  will  now 
have  to  guard  both  Its  Laotian  and  Its  Cam- 
bodian frontiers,  and  its  security  will  have 
appreciably  diminished. 

8.  The  Administration's  Question — The  op- 
eration wblc^  U  now  beginning  (the  Cam- 
bodian Intervention  I  is  a  very  large  opera- 
tion. What  do  we  hope  to  lurcompllsh? 

The  Administration's  Answer — Our  basic 
objective  Is  materially  to  reduce  the  new 
threat  which  the  sanctuaries  pose  to  our 
forces  In  South  Vietnam.  We  expect  to  ac- 
complish this. 
We  have  the  following  specific  goals: 
To  disrupt  enemy  plans  for  operations 
against  South  Vietnam,  thtis  supporting  our 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  and  helping  to 
shorten  the  length  of  the  war; 


To  force  the  enemy  to  pull  forces  out  of 
South  Vietnam  to  protect  the  sanctuaries: 

To    find    and    destroy    arms    caches    and 
headquarters  areas; 

To  Impede  the  enlargement  of  areas  under 
Communist  control  in  Cambodia. 

Another  Answer. — Our  attacks  on  the  Com- 
munist border  bases  In  Cambodia  can  have 
no  lasting  effect  on  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam's  western  frontier.  Substantial 
amounts  of  rice,  arms  and  other  military 
equipment  have  been  captured  or  destroyed 
in  these  operations;  but  search  and  destroy 
missions  against  major  enemy  bases  outside 
of  South  Vietnam  can  achieve  no  more  than 
those  previously  undertaken  within  that 
country.  It  Is  not  clear  whether  an  "authori- 
tative" administration  source  was  correct  In 
reporting  on  April  2  that  COSVN  (enemy 
headquarters)  had  been  moved  from  Cam- 
bodia to  South  Vietnam  in  late  March.  |See 
New  York  Times.  April  3.  1970.]  However,  It 
Is  clear  that  the  President's  expectation  that 
"American  and  South  Vietnamese  units  will 
attack  the  headquarters  for  the  entire  com- 
munist operations  In  South  Vietnam"  has 
not  been  realized. 

As  In  previous  major  sweeps  In  South  Viet- 
nam Itself  (such  as  operation  Junction  City 
In  1967)  the  headquarters  of  the  corrunu- 
nlsts  has  eluded  the  most  powerful  force  the 
United  States  could  assemble.  Enemy  force 
levels  have  not  been  significantly  affected, 
and  In  fact  few  enemy  forces  have  as  yet  been 
committed  to  combat.  Nothing  prevents  the 
enemy  from  returning  to  the  border  base 
areas  once  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  have  departed.  The  small  and  Inex- 
perienced Cambodian  army  lacked  the  ca- 
pacity to  control  these  frontier  enclaves 
before  and  will  clearly  be  unable  to  do  so 
m  the  future,  especially  given  the  enormity 
of  Its  new  problems  elsewhere  in  Cambodia. 
Enemy  troops  have  simply  moved  back  from 
the  bt^der  districts  deep  Into  central  Cam- 
bodia, placing  Phnom  Penh  and  General  Lon 
Nols  government  In  greater  Jeopardy  and 
making  it  even  more  dependent  on  outside 
assistance.  JSee  also  answers  to  previous 
questions   relating   to   Vletnamlzatlon.) 

9.  The  Administrations  Question. — If  Lon 
Nol  cannot  beat  the  communists,  why  does 
he  not  negotiate  with  them  or  compromise 
with  them  as  Sihanouk  did? 

The  Administrati-tn's  Answer. — We  under- 
stand that  he  has  made  several  offers  to  open 
negotiations. 

We  also  understand  that  talks  were  held 
lounedlately  after  the  new  government  came 
Into  power  and  that  tho  North  Vietnamese 
broke  off  those  talks  when  they  pulled  almost 
all  their  staff  out  of  Phnom  Penh. 

Since  that  time,  the  Nc'th  Vietnamese 
have  refused  to  deal  with  Lon  Nol  and  have 
called  for  the  overthrow  of  his  government. 
He  has  made  several  efforts  to  deal  with  them, 
we  understand,  but  they  have  refused.  It 
seems  clear  from  their  tactics  that  they  either 
want  to  gain  control  of  Cambodia  or  to  In- 
timidate the  government  to  let  them  have 
free  use  of  large  portions  of  the  country. 

Another  Answer — It  is  incredible  *hat  In 
the  above  answer  no  mention  Is  made  of  the 
fact  that  before  Lon  Nol's  alleged  Indication 
of  a  desire  to  open  up  negotiations,  he  and 
the  Cambodian  army  had  organized  the  sack- 
ing of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  NLF  em- 
bassies (March  11.  1970) .  As  a  consequence  of 
these  army-supported  mob  actions  as  well  as 
other  more  serious  violence  taken  against 
Vietnamese  living  In  Cambodia,  one  can  ap- 
preciate that  Lon  Nol  was  hardly  setting  the 
stage  for  negotiations.  Moreover,  the  attacks 
of  his  army  units  in  cooperation  with  South 
Vietnamese  and  American  forces  against 
NLF  and  Hanoi  base  areas  did  not  increase 
prospects  for  negotiations.  (See  also  answers 
to  previous  questions  ) 

10.  The  Administration's  Question — Do  we 
not  think  that  operations  by  U.S.  forces  in- 
side Cambodia  will  Jeopardize  the  prospects 
for  negotiations? 
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The  Administration's  Answer — Recent 
North  Vietnamese  actions  and  statements 
give  no  indications  that  they  are  ready  to 
negotiate.  In  fact,  they  may  be  postponing 
any  serious  negotiations  which  they  might 
have  contemplated  until  they  can  see  what 
hapfiens  In  Cambodia. 

I  think  we  should  not  continually  act  on 
the  assumption  that  a  deescalatlon  by  our 
side  will  promote  negotiations  whereas  any 
new  action  which  we  might  undertake  will 
Jeopardize  them.  Over  the  past  year  we  have 
deescalated  In  a  variety  of  ways  and  Hanoi 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  talk  seriously. 
Under  those  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe 
that  what  we  are  doing  now  will  Jeopardize 
any  prospects  for  peace  which  might  have 
existed. 

Another  Answer — It  is  already  evident  that 
the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  has  made  President 
Thleu  even  more  outspoken  in  his  refusal  to 
accept  a  negotiated  settlement,  and  In  his 
insistence  upon  a  solution  by  military  means. 
If,  as  the  Administration  has  repeatedly 
stated,  the  Vletnamlzatlon  progra^n  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  American  commitments  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war, 
the  Cambodian  adventure  Is  lmp>o6slble  to 
Justify.  By  enlarging  the  area  of  conflict  and 
the  scope  of  American  commitments  and  by 
Increasing  the  number  of  disputing  parties, 
it  adds  enormously  to  the  length  and  com- 
plexity of  any  agenda  for  negotiations.  With 
the  U.S.  and  the  Vietnamese  now  enmeshed 
in  a  Cambodian  civil  war  a  virtually  insolu- 
ble Cambodian  problem  Is  added  to  the  al- 
ready Intractable  Vietnamese  problem.  It  Is 
no  longer  enough  to  settle  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  Laos:  we  are  assuming  a  responsi- 
bility for  settling  a  Cambodian  war  as  well. 

President  Nixon's  precipitate  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  has  not  only  further  polarized  In- 
ternal political  forces  In  Cambodia:  but  by 
aligning  Sihanouk  (who  for  so  long  had  man- 
aged to  remain  unaligned  and  genuinely  neu- 
tral) with  Moscow  and  Peking,  It  has  In- 
creased polarization  within  the  concerned 
International  community.  The  President's  ac- 
tion has  seriously  reduced  the  confidence  of 
Japan  and  our  most  Important  European 
allies  in  America's  foreign  policy:  and  It  has 
drastically  undercut  the  possibilities  for  any 
Soviet  offices  In  getting  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war  underway.  Thus, 
the  long-term  consequences  of  President 
Nixon's  shortsighted  military  escalation  fur- 
ther diminish  the  already  faint  prospects  for 
that  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  to 
which  the  Administration  has  repeatedly 
committed  Itself. 

11.  The  Administration's  Question. — Are 
we  accompanying  these  operations  with  any 
new  diplomatic  Initiatives? 

The  Administration's  Answer. — Obviously 
we  may  make  some  new  diplomatic  Initia- 
tives at  some  point.  But  we  see  no  sense  In 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  other  side  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  negotiate  seriously.  It 
'Win  be  up  to  them  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  are  ready  to  negotiate  a  settlement  or 
spill  more  blood. 

Another  Answer. — President  Thleu's  most 
recent  response  to  this  question  was  given  in 
a  May  11,  1970  interview  with  Newsweek  edi- 
tor Osbom  Elliot.  Thleu  made  clear  that  he 
has  no  Intention  of  negotiating  a  peace 
settlement  with  the  Communists  and  that 
Vletnamlzatlon  is  a  policy  which  permits 
continued  fighting  toward  the  goca  of  win- 
ning a  military  victory. 

With  respect  to  prospects  for  "new  dip- 
lomatic InltlatlTee  at  some  point",  one  sim- 
ply cannot  overlook  Thleu's  Intranslgencs 
on  the  question  of  diplomatic  initiatives 
which  is  well-known  and  of  long  standing. 
Further  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  allied 
Involvement  in  the  Cambodian  civil  war 
make  diplomatic  solutions  to  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  infinitely  more  difficult.  Clearly  the 
responslbUlty  for  initiating  negotiationa  doe* 
not  fall  entirely  on.  the  enemy.  TIm  xespon- 


slblUty  for  shedding  more  blood  also  lies  with 
the  United  SUtes  and  its  allies,  particularly 
our  Intransigent  dependent.  President  Thleu. 
Indeed,  If  there  is  any  one  aspect  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's strategy  upon  which  there  is 
widespread  agreement.  It  Is  that  negotiations 
have  been  definitely  downgraded.  This  has 
been  evidenced  by  the  President's  refusal  for 
some  time  to  name  a  man  of  political  stature 
to  replace  Ambassador  Lodge  In  Paris.  In- 
stead, the  President  appointed  a  foreign  serv- 
ice officer  who  served  as  an  assistant  to  earlier 
negotiators  and  who  never  even  occupied 
the  post  of  Ambassador. 

12.  The  Administration's  Question — What 
was  the  legal  basis  for  the  President's  ac- 
tions? 

The  Administration's  Answer — The  Presi- 
dent was  acting  under  his  Constitutional 
authority  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  assure  the  security  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  also  under 
his  Constitutional  authority  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Another  Answer — It  Is  appalling  for  the 
Administration  to  define  the  legitimacy  of 
President  Nixon's  act  strictly  In  terms  of 
American  law  and  precedent. 

Cambodia  Is  a  sovereign  state.  Since  the 
United  States  acted  without  consulting  Its 
government,  our  Invasion  Is  a  violation  of 
International  law. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Cambodia  re- 
nounced the  SEATO  protocol  providing  pro- 
tection for  the  former  Indochina  states.  In 
In  point  of  fact,  Sihanouk  formally  requested 
the  SEATO  powers  In  May  1965,  to  amend 
Article  rv  to  exclude  Cambodia  from 
SEATO's  perimeter  of  Intervention.  His  re- 
quest was  Ignored  but  he  was  advised  that 
the  language  of  the  treaty  provided  that  In- 
tervention would  not  be  undertaken  without 
the  request  and  consent  of  the  Cambodian 
government. 

If  it  Is  argued  that  the  President  made  his 
decision  In  the  context  of  American  consti- 
tutional practice.  It  must  be  noted  that  his 
Invasion  of  what  he  has  referred  to  as  a 
"neutral"  country,  has  been  taken  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration,  of  war  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Congress. 


THE      FEDERAL      HIGHWAY      PRO- 
GRAM—A LEGAL  STRAIT  JACKET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment, of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
has  recently  held  several  days  of  hear- 
ings concerning  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  which  should  underlie 
decisions  on  Federal  transportation  in- 
vestment. Since  the  great  bulk  of  our 
transportation  expenditure,  some  $4  to 
$5  billion  per  year,  is  consumed  by  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program,  we  de- 
voted particular  attention  to  the  social 
costs  and  benefits  of  highway  investment. 
We  were  disturbed  to  learn  from  our  wit- 
nesses that  not  only  do  we  fail  to  apply 
rational  Investment  criteria  to  our  high- 
way program  but  that  numerous  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  discourage  or  pre- 
vent any  economically  rational  approach 
to  highway  building. 

The  way  in  which  Congress  has  locked 
gasoline  tax  revenues  into  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  stipulated  that  this  major 
source  of  revenue  can  be  used  for  noth- 
ing but  the  building  of  more  highways, 
regardless  of  the  social  value  of  such 
construction,  is  familiar  to  us.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  some  of  the  other  stumbling 
blocks  which  Federal  law  places  in  the 
way  of  a  rational  transportation  policy. 

Thlrty-slx  years  ago,  a  restriction  was 


placed  in  Federal  law  requiring  the 
States,  as  a  condition  of  Federal  aid,  to 
earmark  their  own  revenues  from  gaso- 
line and  motor  vehicle  taxes  to  highway 
construction.  Today,  the  States  continue 
to  be  obligated  to  devote  at  least  that 
portion  of  these  taxes  which  was  in  effect 
in  1934  exclusively  to  highway  use. 

One  of  our  witnesses  told  us  of  a  study 
he  had  done  of  one  proposed  rapid 
transit  investment  indicating  that  35 
percent  of  the  benefits  would  redoimd 
to  highway  users  rather  than  transit 
patrons.  This  particular  study  related 
to  an  addition  to  the  London  subway, 
and  the  investment  was  subsequently 
made.  In  the  United  States  we  con- 
tinue to  straddle  the  States  with  an 
archaic  law  based  on  the  premise 
that  highway  users  can  be  benefited  only 
through  the  building  of  ever  more 
highways.  One  wonders  how  many  op- 
portunities to  improve  the  flow  of  traf- 
fic in  our  urban  areas  have  gone  unreal- 
ized due  to  the  restrictive  financing  pro- 
visions of  our  Federal  laws. 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  our  hearings 
that  Federal  law  may  discourage  the 
States  and  localities  from  developing  eco- 
nomically sound  road  user  charges.  Our 
witnesses  all  emphasized  that  much  could 
be  done  to  reduce  rush-hour  congestion 
on  our  highways  and  to  encourage  in- 
creased use  of  public  transportation  if 
rush-hour  drivers  were  made  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  their  road  use.  Technically 
there  are  feasible  ways  of  accomplishing 
this:  through  parking  charges,  license 
fees,  tolls,  and  metered  charges.  Yet,  lit- 
tle use  has  been  made  of  these  devices 
in  the  United  States.  One  reason  may  be 
that  the  prohibition  in  Federal  law 
against  tolls  of  any  kind  on  federally 
aided  highways  restricts  the  freedom  of 
city  governments  to  choose  the  types  of 
road  user  charges  best  suited  to  local 
conditions.  I  submit  that  our  Federal  laws 
should  encourage  national  pricing  of  road 
use,  not  interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  that  I  have 
mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
disturbing  asi?ects  of  our  current  ap- 
proach to  Federal  highway  investment. 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  this 
year,  in  the  course  of  its  consideration 
of  legislation  relating  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  to  reexamine  fully  the 
Federal  highway  policy.  I  hope  we  will 
make  full  use  of  this  opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  i>ortions 
of  the  recent  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Ecwiomy  in  Govenunent 
relative  to  the  costs  and  benefits  of  high- 
way investment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

How  To  iMintOW  UkBAN  TkANSPOaTATION 

AT   PaAcncAixT   No   Coat 
(By  John  F.  Kain) 
turaoDucnoK 
Urban    transp<»tatlon    planning    In    the 
United  States  Is  seriously  deflclmt.  Its  prin- 
cipal shortcoming  Is  a  failure  to  analyse  and 
manage   the   urban   transport   system   as    a 
complex  and  highly  interrelated  system  con- 
sisting of  a  large  ntunber  of  competing  and 
complementary  modes.  In  spite  of  "compre- 
benslva"  metrt^mlltan  transportation  stud- 
ies in  nearly  every  urban  area,  mudx  talk  of 
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"systema  analysis",  and  frequenl  references 
to  "balanced"'  transport  systems.  ;here  Is  lit- 
tle evidence  of  any  meaningful  overall  sys- 
tems analysis  of  urt>an  transport  problems. 
Systems  analysis  and  planning  in  urban 
transport  has  meant  the  design  ol  Tall  rapid 
uanslt  systems",  "highway  systems',  and, 
even  more  frequently,  "freeway  systems". 
Even  a  casual  examination  of  v  rban  travel 
makes  It  clear  that  these  "systenis "  are  only 
componenU  or  limited  subsystims  of  the 
urban  transport  system.  Yet  t&ese  partial 
"systems"  are  Invariably  planned,  designed, 
and  operated  as  though  they  werfe  Independ- 
ent. Different  and  frequently  Inconsistent 
criteria  have  been  used.  "Balanci  d  transport 
planning"  has  become  the  planning  of  re- 
dundant Investment  In  each  of  these  sub- 
systems, rather  than  a  serious  effort  to  de- 
termine the  "appropriate"  mix  of  each  in 
terms  of  overall  system  opilml  cation.  The 
result  has  been  great  waste  and  gross  ineffi- 
ciency. 

To  a  substantial  degree  these  i  artlal  views 
of  the  urban  transportation  prot  lem  are  due 
to  existing  Institutional  arrange:  lents  which 
badly  fragment  the  responslbllUj  for  provid- 
ing urban  transportation  services  State  high- 
way department*,  city  traffic  enjlneera.  and 
local  and  regional  transit  authorl  ties  all  have 
major  responslblliues  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, or  operation  of  segments  of  the 
lu-ban  transportation  system  in  i  aetropoUtan 
areas.  Tjrplcally.  these  agencies  view  them- 
selves as  competitors.  At  best  they  Ignore  one 
another.  The  unfortunate  result  s  that  many 
opportunities  for  making  sub(  tantlal  im- 
provements .m  the  quality  of  vrban  trans- 
portation at  negligible  cost  ani  overlooked 
or  Ignored.  The  most  important  of  these  op- 
portunities Is  the  use  of  existing  tirban  ex- 
pressways for  rapid  transit.  Pieeway  rapid 
transit  has  the  potenUal  of  miking  major 
Improvements  In  the  quality  of  irban  trans- 
portation In  nearly  every  U.S.  urban  area  at 
virtually  eero  co«t. 

Before  considering  this  freewa  r  rapid  tran- 
sit concept,  the  paper  examines  a  number  of 
general  shortcomings  of  the  urban  transit 
planning  process.  These  fall  und  er  three  ma- 
jor categories.  The  premature  imposition  of 
constralnu.  the  long-range  planning  syn- 
drome, and  the  choice  of  appropriate  criteria. 
rczKATuax  iMPosmoi*  or  co|4st«aints 
What  might  be  termed  the  ■ptemature  Im- 
position of  constraints"  Is  the  most  serious 
shortcoming  of  the  transport  pUnnlng  proc- 
ess. It  arises  from  a  misconception  about  the 
respective  roles  of  the  technlclin  and  policy 
maker.  More  than  any  other  factor  It  U  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  trans  [jort  platmers 
to  consider  alternaUvea  that  might  yield 
large  benefits. 

"Premature  Imposition  of  constraints"  as- 
sumes a  number  of  different  forais.  The  most 
common  Is  that  engineers,  planners,  and 
other  technicians  fall  to  consUler  promising 
alternatives  because  they  dedde,  without 
analysU.  that  a  particular  alternative  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  publli:  or  to  policy 
makers.  Judgmenu  of  this  kind  imply  that 
there  are  certain  absolutes.  Y(  t  my  experi- 
ence suggests  that  communlllei  can  be  edu- 
cated, that  public  opinion  cai  be  changed, 
and  that  pcUUdana  are  willing  to  undertake 
politically  difficult  actions  If  they  become 
persuaded  the  net  benefits  are  {large  enough. 
These  Judgments  also  Imply  thAt  technicians 
are  more  capable  of  determUilng  political 
feasibility  or  public  acceptability  than 
elected  officials  and  other  pollcj  makers.  This 
I  regard  aa  both  Improbable  iand  Inappro- 
priate. Only  the  public  and  Its  elected  repre- 
sentAtivea  have  the  right  to  4eclde  what  Is 
and  what  la  not  politically  feasible  or  pub- 
licly acceptable.  It  haa  been  »jy  experience 
that  technicians  are  notorlouaiy  bad  at  mak- 
ing theee  Judgmenu.  Techno<^U  hvn  tbm 
reapoQslblUty  of  prcr^lding  litfonnatlon  on 
the  coau  and  beneflu  at  alterfaUve  acttona. 
not  of  deciding  which  altem^tlvea  are  »C' 
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ceptable.  Frequently  In  complex  systems  the 
ImpUcations  of  particular  alternative  actlona 
are  not  at  all  apparent.  Thus  it  Is  often 
impossible  to  estimate,  even  crudely,  the  poa- 
slble  benefits  and  cosU  of  particular  ac- 
tions until  they  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined and  the  detaUed  arithmetic  has  been 
done.  The  arithmetic  Is  difficult  to  carry  out 
m  many  instances  and  can  only  be  roughly 
approximated  In  others,  but  this  Is  no  excuse 
for  the  "premature  Imposition  of  con- 
straints". 

The  worst  aspect  of  "premature  Imposition 
of  constraints"  Is  that  It  frequently  leads  to 
a  situation  In  which  certain  alternatives  are 
no  longer  considered  at  all.  Constraints  ac- 
quire the  status  of  "Immutable  laws."  More 
often  than  not  the  original  rationale  for  the 
"constraints"  no  longer  exists  or  has  been 
forgotten.  Then  It  becomes  all  the  more  nec- 
essary to  observe  them.  Conditions  may  have 
changed  markedly,  but  the  poUcy  remains  in 
force. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  find  examples  of  the 
"premattire  Imposition  of  constraints. '■  Peak- 
hour  tolls  Is  one  of  the  most  obvious.  In 
nearly  every  city,  state,  and  country  I  have 
visited.  I  have  made  a  point  of  asking  trans- 
port planners  about  the  possibility  of  Impos- 
ing peak-hour  tolls  on  particular  facilities  as 
a  means  of  managing  the  level  and  composi- 
tion of  traffic,  obtaining  Indications  about 
desirable  levels  of  Investment  (particularly 
of  expensive  peak-hour  capacity),  guiding 
the  location  decisions  of  households.  In- 
fluencing the  choice  of  peak-hour  travel 
modes,  and  affecting  the  pattern  of  metro- 
politan development.  With  slight  variations, 
the  answer  was  the  same  everywhere.  "The 
public  would  not  stand  for  It."  "Tolls  are 
politically  Impossible.""  "It  Is  a  matter  of  gov- 
ernment policy."  "We  used  to  have  a  toll  on 
that  bridge,  and  the  public  forced  us  to  take 
It  off." 

Further  discussion  on  the  subject  Invarl- 
ablv  revealed  the  following  facts.  No  one  had 
really  considered  the  possibility  of  using 
peak-hour  tolls  as  a  device  to  manage  the 
use  of  the  road  system.  No  one  could  begin 
to  suggest  the  effect  of  these  tolls  on  the  use 
of  road  facilities  or  on  the  demand  for  pri- 
vate and  pubUc  uansport.  No  assessment  has 
been  made,  or  even  contemplated,  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  peak-hour  tolls  under 
any  circumstances.  Considerable  confusion 
existed  In  the  minds  of  the  technicians, 
politicians,  and  public  about  the  purpose  and 
function  of  peak-hour  tolls. 

Typically  tolls  are  regarded  as  a  means  of 
raising  revenue  to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
a  particular  facility.  ConsequenUy  they  are 
only  imposed  on  newly  constructed  faculties 
and  are  removed  when  the  facUlty  is  paid 
for  There  are  substanUal  objections  to  using 
tolls  In  this  way;  and  technicians,  policy 
makers,  and  the  public  are  right  to  reject 
them.  There  are  far  less  expensive  ways  of 
raising  revenue.  But  more  important,  the 
time  profile  of  such  tolls  Is  exactly  wrong. 
New  faclllUes  almost  always  have  exceaa  ca- 
pacity. Since  the  increased  use  of  such  un- 
der-utilized facilities  cost*  no  more,  It  la  un- 
desirable and  inefficient  to  impose  tolls  which 
limit  their  use.  The  Irony  of  this  traditional 
use  of  tolls  Is  that  Invariably  they  are  re- 
duced, or  removed  altogether,  at  the  very 
time  they  would  begin  to  be  beneficial.  ToUs 
are  desirable  only  when  there  is  exceaa  de- 
mand for  capacity  and  increments  to  capacity 
are  expensive. 

A*  a  general  rule,  toUs  abould  be  imposed 
on  old  rather  than  new  faclUUe*.  Alao.  tolU 
should  be  Impoeed  only  during  peak  periods 
when  the  faculty  would  tend  to  become 
congested. 

Another  aspect  of  peak-hour  tolls  should 
be  menUoned  Highway  systems  In  metropoli- 
tan areas  are  highly  ublqultoua.  This  ubiq- 
uity makes  It  both  dlAcult  and  expensive  to 
devise  operational  pricing  schemes.  The  coats 
of  capacity  are  highly  variable,  even  within  a 


fairly  small  area,  and  the  large  number  of 
intersecting  sueets  makes  It  Impractical  to 
collect  toUs  by  traditional  methods.  A  variety 
of  sophisticated  electronic  metering  systems 
that  would  permit  the  use  of  extremely  de- 
tailed pricing  systems  have  been  proposed. 

These  systems  would  presumably  allow 
highway-user  charges  to  vary  from  one  block 
to  another  and  from  one  street  to  another 
and  throughout  the  day.  Although  there  has 
been  considerable  enthusiasm  for  such 
schemes.  1  remain  unpersuaded  of  their  prac- 
ticality. It  appears  to  me  that  In  most  ap- 
plications their  costs  would  exceed  their 
benefits.  In  addlUon,  I  suspect  that  more 
primitive  controls  would  provide  almost  all 
of  the  benellts  of  highly  sophisticated  road 
pricing  systems  and  at  a  fraction  of  their 
cost. 

Rivers  and  other  barriers  reduce  the  un- 
blqulty  of  highway  networks  by  channeling 
traffic.  Thus  they  Increase  the  poeslbUlty  of 
achieving  a  closer  matching  between  the  re- 
source costs  of  transport  faculties  and  the 
charges  on  users.  It  foUows  that  peak-hour 
tolls  on  key  bridges  should  be  regarded  as  a 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  entire  road  system 
(or  at  least  the  portions  that  are  the  most 
expensive  and  difficult  to  provide)  rather 
than  as  a  charge  for  the  use  of  that  particu- 
lar bridge  or  facility.  Bridges  and  other  con- 
venient barriers  should  be  considered  pres- 
sure points  that  can  assist  in  managing  road 
use  In  order  to  obtain  that  level  and  com- 
position of  traffic  that  provides  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  community. 

Development  of  rational  parking  policies, 
that  Is.  decisions  on  the  number  of  spaces 
to  be  provided  in  a  certain  area  and  their 
price.  Is  another  unexplolted  possibility  for 
Increasing  the  efficiency  of  urban  transpor- 
tation systems  at  virtually  eero  cost.  How- 
ever, reasoned  discussion  of  this  alternative 
is  virtually  as  difficult  to  achieve  as  it  Is  for 
peak-hour  toUs. 

Parking  poUcy  should  be  viewed  as  another 
possible  means  of  obuinlng  a  closer  match- 
ing between  the  paymenu  by  road  users  for 
urban  highways  and  the  cost  of  capacity 
This  would  mean  that  parking  charges  in 
central  areas  would  usually  have  two  alter- 
native pricing  bases.  The  first  Is  the  cost  of 
providing  highway  capacity  Into  central 
areas  and  should  apply  to  the  all -day  parker. 
who  generally  uses  the  city  streets  during 
peak  hours.  The  second  U  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding parking  spaces.  This  should  apply  to 
the  short-term  parker,  who  generally  does 
not  use  the  streets  during  peak  periods.  The 
distinction  Is  that  there  Is  usually  more  than 
ample  capacity  during  the  off-peak  periods 
and  that  therefore  the  cost  of  highway 
capacity  during  these  periods  should  be  re- 
garded as  rero. 

Parking  policy  In  most  cities  Is  unbeliev- 
ably bad  Rates  for  the  all-day  (peak-hour) 
parker  are  frequently  lower  than  for  the 
short-term  (off-peak)  parker.  Parking  Is  pro- 
vided on  many  streets  at  no  cost  or  at  rates 
that  do  not  begin  to  cover  the  costs  of  new 
roads  or  increments  to  existing  ones.  In  addi- 
tion, curb-side  parking  usually  reduces  the 
capacity  of  the  street  system  and  seriously 
affects  the  performance  and  cost  of  transit 
vehicles.  Even  when  curb-side  street  parking 
does  not  reduce  street  capacity  or  hamper 
the  performance  of  transit  vehicles.  It  may 
be  greatly  underprlced,  thereby  encouraging 
peak-hour  users  to  make  too  much  use  of  the 
street  system. 

Admittedly  there  are  formidable  problems 
in  analyzing  and  developing  appropriate 
peak-hour  tolls  and  parking  policies.  Even 
simple  changes  may  have  complex  and  far- 
reaching  effects.  Therefore,  careful  and  de- 
taUed analyses  of  these  poeslbllltles  should 
be  undertaken  before  any  new  policy  Is 
adopted.  Careful  analysis  of  all  of  the  alter- 
natives might  reveal  that  the  existing  set  of 
polidea  are  the  Hght  onea.  However,  tt  Is 
cruciAl  that  these  conclusions  are  reached 
after  the  alternatives  are  fully  evaluated  and 
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not  on  the  basla  of  the  "premature  Imposi- 
tion of  constraints'". 

In  many  Instances  Introduction  of  these 
policies  might  markedly  affect  the  phasing 
and  even  the  need  for  major  elements  of 
existing  highway  plans.  For  example,  the 
existing  freeway  plan  In  Hobart.  Tasmania 
(Australia)  Is  predicated  heavily  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  second  span  of  the  Tasman 
Bridge  over  the  Derwent  River  and  the  vehi- 
cle volumes  from  that  span.  Introducing  a 
peak-hour  toll  that  reflects  the  great  cost  of 
bridging  the  Derwent  might  delay  for  a  dec- 
ade, or  possibly  forever,  the  need  for  a  sec- 
ond crossing.  Recognition  of  these  posslbUl- 
tles  might  lead  to  a  vastly  different  design 
for  the  Hobard  freeway  system.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Hobard  example  has  many  parallels  in 
U.S.  metropolitan  areas. 

THK    LONO-RANOX    PLANNING      STNDROMk 

Most  current  metropolitan  transport  plan- 
ning (at  least  In  those  Instances  where  there 
is  even  a  pretense  of  "comprehensive"  urban 
transport  planning)  Is  concerned  with  con- 
ditions and  problems  20  ot  30  years  In  the 
future.  While  I  regard  glimpses  of  the  fu- 
ture as  useful  In  decision  making,  they  are 
only  a  small  part  of  comprehensive  metro- 
politan transport  planning.  In  fact.  It  Is 
present  and  near-term  conditions  that  large- 
ly determine  choices  In  the  near  future.  Most 
existing  transportation  studies  attempt  to 
optimize  future  rather  than  current  or  exist- 
ing systems  and  pay  Utile  or  no  attention  to 
the  problems  of  transition  from  current  con- 
ditions to  future  "optimal"  conditions. 

This  orientation  has  several  Implications. 
It  builds  a  pronounced  construction  or  In- 
vestment bias  Into  the  studies.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  on  the  preliminary 
design  and  feaslblUty  of  major  capital  fa- 
clUtles.  For  highways  this  leads  to  an  em- 
phasis on  the  design  and  Justification  of 
elaborate  freeway  systems,  with  very  Utile 
consideration  of  how  they  should  be  used. 
For  public  transit  this  focuses  the  planners' 
attention  on  the  construction  of  major  rapid 
transit  facilities,  typically  fixed  rail. 

This  emphasis  on  systems  In  the  distant 
futtire  Implies  that  the  existing  use  of  fa- 
culties Is  optimal,  that  there  are  no  choices 
about  their  use  In  the  Interim,  and  that 
these  choices  have  no  effect  on  a  future  opti- 
m\im.  All  of  these  propositions  are  false.  For 
several  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  the 
discount  rate,  the  greatest  potential  beneflU 
are  those  that  might  be  obtained  from  cur- 
rent decisions  about  the  use  of  existing  fa- 
clUtles  or  those  to  be  built  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Still  there  la  no  denying  the  transport 
planners'  distaste  for  partial  systems.  They 
give  great  emphasis  to  the  consistency,  nar- 
row technical  efficiency,  and  symmetry  of 
the  final,  complete  system.  The  fact  that 
from  the  vantage  point  of  current  decisions 
most  of  the  benefits  will  accrue  from  partial 
and  uncompleted  systems  Is  overlooked  en- 
tirely. In  many  Instances  systems  will  not 
be  completed,  and  often  this  will  be  the  best 
outcome.  Greater  benefits  may  be  obWIned 
by  several  parUal  systems,  although.  In  terms 
of  engineering  "efficiency",  they  may  operate 
well  below  the  potential  of  a  complete  sys- 
tem. 

While  our  knowledge  about  existing  con- 
ditions and  those  of  the  near  future  Is  Im- 
perfect. It  Is  still  far  more  detailed  and  ac- 
curate than  our  knowledge  of  the  mid  1990s 
and  beyond.  It  follows  that  the  most  de- 
taUed and  sophisticated  analyses  and  plan- 
ning should  be  concerned  with  making  bet- 
ter use  of  existing  urban  transport  capacity 
and  Improving  near-term  Investment  de- 
cisions. Transport  planning,  as  It  Is  cur- 
rently practiced  In  most  metropoUtan  areas, 
turns  the  process  completely  around.  It  pro- 
duces detailed  analyses  of  projected  condi- 
tions 20  or  30  years  In  the  future,  whUe  It 
virtually  ignores  the  much  more  certain  de- 
velopments of  the  Immediate  future. 


The  most  difficult  problems  arise  In  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  existing 
transport  complex.  Yet  current  decisions  are 
typically  based  on  primitive  data  and  crude 
analysis.  Systematic  quantitative  analysis  of 
these  management  problems  Is  almost  un- 
known. .  .  . 

ExccaFTS  From  Statement  of  C.  D.  Foste«, 
VisrriNC  Professor  of  EcoNOMtcs,  Massa- 
CHtJsrrrs  Institute  of  Technoloct 
Given  the  present  Interests  of  your  Sub- 
Committee  It  seems  to  me  that  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction Is  helpful  between  the  interurban 
and  urban  problem.  They  raise  rather  differ- 
ent Issues.  .  .  . 

URBAN   HIGHWAYS 

The  urban  situation  Is  much  more  compli- 
cated because  (I)  there  Is  a  case  for  more 
variable  pricing  than  the  gasoline  tax  al- 
lows; (11)  social  costs  and  benefits  are  far 
more  Important;  and  (Ul)  there  is  much 
greater  need  to  make  economically  efficient 
comparisons  between  highway  construction 
and  public  transport  improvement.' 

(1)  Pricing  policy. — In  my  own  country 
there  has  been  great  interest  In  new  methods 
of  urban  road  pricing  since  the  report  of  the 
Smeed  Committee  in  1964  (of  which  I  was 
a  member) .'  Since  then  there  have  been  two 
committees  considering  the  matter  further, 
especially  the  administrative  problems.  The 
Road  Research  Laboratory  has  been  doing 
various  technical  studies.  To  the  best  of  my 
understanding,  there  have  been  no  impor- 
tant policy  statements  on  the  matter  since  I 
left  Britain  last  September;  and  there  must 
therefore  be  limits  on  my  ability  to  report 
what  has  not  been  published. 

The  basic  case  for  a  more  fiexible  pricing 
system  Is  that  urban  roads  are  a  very  variable 
commodity— much  more  so  than  non-urban 
roads  for  pricing  purposes.  Roads  towards 
the  center  of  the  city,  of  given  capacity,  nor- 
mally cost  far  more  In  land,  construction  and 
operating  costs  than  those  towards  the  city's 
edge.  More  Important  than  that  Is  congestion. 
Every  additional  vehicle  coming  onto  a  road 
finds  Its  costs  are  greater  than  the  one  be- 
fore because  with  congestion  It  uses  more 
gasoline,  brakes  more  frequently,  wears  out 
Its  clutch  and  brake  linings  more  quickly; 
and  so  forth.  However,  those  costs  It  bears 
Itself.  Much  more  significant,  every  addi- 
tional vehicle  slows  down  every  other  vehicle 
also  and  imposes  more  costs  on  them.  Where 
there  Is  scarcity  private  enterprise — and  Gov- 
ernment— usually  uses  the  price  mechanism 
to  ration  the  commodity,  rather  than  allow- 
ing people  to  form  Unes  and  Jostle  It  out.  On 
urban  roads  we  let  people  form  Unes.  It 
would  be  a  much  more  efficient  solution  If 
an  economic  price  (equal  to  short-run  mar- 
ginal costs)  were  set  on  highways  so  as  to 
keep  speeds  and  efficiency  up  by  pricing  some 
vehicles  off  the  roads.  Those  priced  off  would 
use  other  means  of  transport,  double  up  in 
automobiles  and  travel  at  some  other  time 
of  the  day  than  the  height  of  the  peak. 

But  there  is  another  mischief  because  of 
the  absence  of  efficient  urban  road  pricing: 
most  of  the  financial  troubles  and  admin- 
istrative tangles  of  public  transport  come 
from  It.  Although  now  most  public  transport 
agencies  In  clUes  are  caught  up  In  a  web  of 
(usually  rather  Irrational)  subsidies,  they 
were  usually  expected  to  be  profitable  or  at 
least  cover  their  cosU;  while  urban  road- 
users  have  not  been  meant  to.  This  dis- 
tortion of  pricing  has  biased  people  uneco- 
nomlcaUy  towards  using  the  road;  and  has 
led  to  more  highway  Investment  (relative 
to  investment  in  public  transport,  especially 


subways  and  surface  suburban  railways) 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  pricing 
principles  had  been  nearer  correct. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  urt>an  road  pric- 
ing. It  Is  the  economically  efficient  solution 
for  subways  and  surface  raUways  In  cities  to 
be  subsidised  (though  only  to  a  determinate 
extent).  Let  me  explain.  In  1963  Professor 
Beesley  and  I  did  a  study  in  London  of  the 
possibility  of  building  a  new  subway."  Ap- 
proval for  Its  construction  had  l)een  refused 
for  many  years  because  It  was  agreed  by 
everyone  that  It  would  make  a  financial  loss. 
Our  studies  showed  that  nevertheless  Lon- 
don would  be  better  off  with  It.  subsidised. 
This  was  because  It  was  predictable  that  It 
would  draw  people  off  the  roads.  Increase 
speeds  and  reduce  costs  there.  It  would  also 
of  course  make  It  possible  to  economize  on 
roadbulldlng.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  ben- 
efits, measured  In  money  terms,  were  antici- 
pated to  accrue  to  road-users,  that  is.  to 
people  who  would  not  use  the  subway  but 
would  benefit  from  diversion  to  It.  The  sub- 
way was  approved  and  Is  now  In  operation 
as  the  Victoria  Line.  Although  the  method 
has  been  developed,  what  Is  essentially  the 
same  method  Is  now  a  routine  element  in 
the  Justification  of  all  such  projects  in  Eng- 
land. From  some  work  I  have  done  In  Boston 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Une  of  argtiment  Is 
also  central  to  the  debate  between  highways 
and  public  transport  there. 

But  what  Is  essentially  an  Investment  ap- 
praisal  method  which  corrects  for  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  road  pricing  Is  only  a  sec- 
ond-best substitute  for  efficient  pricing.  The 
more  I  have  thought  about  the  problems  of 
American  and  British  cities,  the  more  essen- 
tial road  pricing  seems  to  me  to  be,  if  there 
Is   not   to    be   serious   mlsallocatlon   of    re- 
sources. It  Is  often  argued  as  if  road  pricing 
were  a  substitute  for  investment.  This  is  not 
so.  It  wiU  indicate  where  highway  (and  pub- 
lic  transport)    investment   would   be   desir- 
able; but  without  It  there  will  always  be  an 
excessive   tendency  for  congestion   to  recur 
after   road   improvements   have   been    made 
and  for  there  to  be  overinvestment  in  urban 
roads     (until    the    political    process    rebels 
against  It).    (Basically  this  must  be  so  be- 
cause successive  additions  to  a  city's  road 
system    cost    more,    especially    when    social 
costs    are    considered    so    that    (short-run) 
marginal  cost  wlU  be  above   average  cost.) 
Though  It  Is  harder  to  prove.  I  would  sug- 
gest   that    North    American   cities   must    be 
more   decentralized   than  they   would    have 
been,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  central  cities 
somewhat  greater,  than  If  there  had  been  an 
efficient  system   of  urban   road  pricing    (or 
falling   that,   an  efficient   method  of  subsi- 
dising and  Investing  In  urban  mass  transit). 
I  also  believe  that  the  poor  may  have  suf- 
fered most  since  richer  people  have  tended 
to  gain  most  from  the  underprlclng  of  urban 
roads.  ( This  Is  a  sejjarate  argument  from  any 
that  the  poor  may  have  lost  most  from  un- 
dercompensation for  landtaklngs  and  envi- 
ronmental deterioration.  This  refers  to  the 
poor  as  users.) 

While  I  believe  the  tendencies  have  been 
such  as  I  have  described,  determining  the 
magnitudes  of  the  effects  of  these  distor- 
tions and  Inefficiencies  requires  more  study 
(in  the  United  States).  I  think,  than  they 
have  been  given. 

(11)  Importance  of  social  costs  and  benefits 
in  cities.  I  have  mentioned  congestion.  But 
there  are  others.  The  usual  method  of  deal- 
ing with  pollution,  noise  (and  safety)  is 
through  regulation;  but  to  my  mind  there 
Is  a  danger  that  the  costs  of  regulation  may 


>  Investment  criteria  are  also  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  make  operational  In  cities.  I  believe 
we  are  Just  beginning  to  make  sense  of  them. 

>  Ministry  of  Transport.  Road  Pricing:  Eco- 
nomic and  Technical  Possibilities.  n.M.S.O. 
i9«4. 


» CD.  Foster  and  ME.  Beesley.  "Estimating 
the  Social  Benefit  of  Constructing  an  Under- 
ground Railway  In  London. "  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society.  Series  A.  Vol.  126. 
1963.  Reprinted  In  Arrow  and  Scltovsky. 
Readings  in  Welfare  Economics.  American 
Econcmilcs  Association.  1969. 
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In  some  caaes  b«  greater  tJ  lan  the  benefits. 
Very  commonly  one  feela  t  ae  most  efficient 
package  of,  say.  safety  rejulaUons  Is  not 
ctaoeen.  And  In  the  case  of  noise  (and  what 
Is  called  visual  Intrualon)  tlie  most  economic 
solution  may  not  be  regul  itlon  of  Tebicles 
but  in  altering  the  standarc^  of  construction 
so  as  to  reduce  the  sjjatter  ng  of  noise  over 
the  neighborhood  around  l|he  freeway:  and 
also  the  obtnislve  ugliness  of  the  structure. 
II  usually  does  malce  much  ^nse  to  price  mo- 
torists more  t>ecau3e  they  atje  ugly  or  pollute, 
because  It  does  not  make  mjuch  difference  to 
the  quantities  of  noise  auk  pollution. 

(Ill)  I  believe  I  have  discussed  most  of 
what  is  relevant  to  comparl^n  between  high- 
ways and  public  transport. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  tAat  better  pricing 
policies  and  the  use  of  mor^ 
ment  criteria  can  greatly 
clency  of  transport  expendl 


relevant  Invest- 
^mprove  the  elB- 
turea. 


FCOUUI.  TaAN8POBT*TION  PoLlCT — HlGHWATS: 

Who  Pats  and  Who  BBNKrrrs? 


(By  Peters 

THX    HICHWAT 

My  thesis  today  Is  that 
the  public  Interest,  to  aboU 
Ing  Of  Federal  tax  revenues 
highway   Investment.   I   thij 


ig) 

111  ST 

It  la  overdue.  In 
the  ear-mark- 
ir  predetermined 
ik  it   Is  overdue 


e    of    the    moat 
ever  existed  on 

"  of  yesteryear. 
I  In  the  most  legal 
ia.    by    the    laws 

us  see,  first  of 

revenues  re- 


that  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Trust  Fund  be 
abolished.    Indeed,    it    U 
pernicious  "trusts"  that 
the  American  scene. 

Unlike  moet  of  the 
this  Highway  Trust  opera: 
manner — It    U    underwrlt 
passed  by  the  Congress 
aU,  bow  It  operates : 

Plrst  of  aU,  aU  Federal 
lated  to  use  of  motor  vehicles  are  assigned 
to  the  Federal  Ald-Hlghi^ay  Trust  Fund. 
These  include  aU  of  the  taxee  that  I  and  other 
citizens  pay  for  purchasing  an  automobile, 
or  Urea,  or  gasoline  with  irhlch  to  operate 
the  vehicle.  Whatever  mayf  be  our  personal 
wishes,  such  taxes  are  not  available  to  sup- 
port anything  but  expenditures  for  new 
highway  Investment.  By  l«w  they  must  be 
spent  on  either  planning  f^r  more  highways 
or  90%  or  50%  Federal  reimbursement  of 
State  planning  or  construction  of  highways. 
They  are  not  available  fof  any  "software" 
aolutions  for  transportation  problems,  be 
they  traffic  police  or  transit  subsldiarlea  or 
regulatory  or  pricing  reetrainta  on  excessive 
auto  travel.  Neither  are  t|key  available  for 
any  other  "hardware"  ao(utlons,  be  they 
rapid  transit  conatruction  or  anything  else. 
Such  taxes,  by  law,  mutt  be  spent  on  pro- 
moting the  poiirlng  of  ipore  ooncreta  or 
iThalT  for  new  or  ImKroved  highways, 
whetlMf  we  taxpayers  like  IG  or  not. 

Thla  makea  about  as  m^cb  sense  as  ear- 
marking all  Fadaral  lnc<»n#  taxes  to  use  for 
Incaaae-eamera  only,  or  a(l  Faderal  estate 
taxes  for  use  for  the  deceased  only.  It  Is  to- 
tlally  artificial  and  arbitrary  and,  I  submit, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Uie  taxpayers  Irocn 
whom  these  revenues  are  taken. 

Not  satlafled  with  the  eannarklng  of  these 
Federal  taxaa  for  highway  oonatruction  only, 
the  Congraaa  reaetaMl  Into  4ach  of  our  states 
30  years  ago  and  directed'  (as  a  condition 
for  receiving  Fsderal  highway  aid)  that  each 
state  have  a  corresponding  earmarking  of  Its 
own  tax  reTenues.  (23  VSC.  136)  All  state 
tax  rerenues  "from  State  m«tor  vehicle  regis- 
tration feea.  Hcanssa.  gasWtne  taxea,  and 
other  special  taxes  on  mo<pr-vehlcle  opera- 
ton  of  all  kinds"  must  ta#  spent  "for  the 
construction,  Unproremeni,  and  mainte- 
nance of  highways  and  administrative  ex- 
pensaa  la  oonnscUoa  therewith." 

This  autcnatle  aarmarklAg  ot  Pederal  and 
suta  hlgbwmy-raUtad  taza^  to  imw  highway 
^— -It  baa  had — and  iwlll  oontlnua  to 


In  VI 

have— tba  Inarltabls  rasul^  of  UMtuelng  or 
coardng  mat*  aad  mora  poopl*  to  us*  more 
and  mora  antomoliUaa  for  1  anger  and  lon0sr 
trips,   without  anj  dlaoarilbla  banaOt  for 


them  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  at 
large — through  the  deterioration  or  ultimate 
demise  of  alternative  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, through  the  uncontrolled  suburban 
sprawl  and  decline  of  our  central  cities, 
through  increased  physical  danger  to  the 
human  species  resulting  from  added  air  pol- 
lution, increased  noise  pollution  and  ever- 
mounting  loss  of  life  and  property  damage 
from  automobile  accidents. 

Absent  a  quick  ending  to  this  Highway 
Trust,  the  only  alternative  (and  an  alterna- 
tive that  may  only  hold  thi»  present  Imbal- 
ance from  becoming  worse)  Is  equally  mas- 
sive State  and  Federal  subsidies  to  the  alter- 
native— creation  of  competing  "trust  funds" 
to  promote  public  transit,  center  city  head- 
ing, etc. 

There  are  three  basic  fallacies  advanced  by 
the  benefactors  of  the  Highway  Trust  in  de- 
fense of  this  legislative  earmarking  of  high- 
way-related taxes:  (1)  they  are  "user 
charges"  and  hence  It  is  appropriate  to  re- 
quire their  allocation  to  pay  for  the  facilities 
used;  (3)  they  represent  the  Implied  desires 
of  persons  buying  automobiles,  tires,  gasoline, 
a  driver's  permit  or  license  tags;  and  (3) 
future  "needs"  for  the  pouring  of  more 
asphalt  and  concrete  are  so  great  that  it 
would  be  Inequitable  If  highway  users  did 
not  pay  for  most  of  such  needs. 

TH«   "CSra    CRASCK"   FALLACY 

Federal  and  State  taxes  for  the  purchase  of 
automobiles,  tires,  gasoline  or  licenses  are  In 
no  sense  "user  charges."  They  bear  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  facilities  actusilly  used  and, 
in  fact,  generally  cannot  be  spent  for  such 
facilities.  Tax  collected  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Trust  Fund  must  go  for  planning  or 
construction  of  new  highways:  they  cannot 
generally  be  spent  for  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing highways  that  the  taxpayer  uses.  They 
cannot,  for  example,  pay  for  resurfacing  or 
filling  of  potholes,  for  traffic  lights  or  street- 
lights, for  cleaning  of  refuse  from  the  high- 
way, for  tending  grass  or  landscaping,  for 
traffic  police.  Generally,  they  must  be  spent 
on  a  highway  that  the  highway  user  does 
not  use.   .  .  . 

THX   "IMFUKB   CONSKMT"   FALXACT 

The  argument  Is  still  advanced  that  when 
cltlzenis  pay  taxes  on  automobiles,  tires  or 
gasoline,  they  are  "voting  with  their  pocket- 
books"  for  more  new  highway  construction. 

Nonsense. 

Some  taxpayers  may  want  more  highways; 
some  may  not.  But  the  ratio  for  or  against 
a  specific  project  is  not  determined  by  taxes 
we  all  must  pay. 

In  city  after  city,  the  persons  who  fill  the 
Federal  and  state  highway  trust  funds  have 
indicated  that  they  don't  want  the  new  high- 
ways that  would  be  constmicted  with  such 
money. . . . 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  rejected  over 
200  mlUlon  of  Federal  90%  aid,  preferring 
to  forfeit  their  share  of  the  taxes  rather  than 
build  the  freeways  this  money  would  sub- 
sidize. Citizens  In  New  Orleans  have  finally 
succeeded  In  killing  off  an  expressway  that 
would  have  destrojred  the  French  Quarter 
riverfront.  Citizens  of  San  Antonio  have 
finally  succeeded  In  persuading  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  withhold  FMeral 
matching  aid  for  the  controversial  North 
Expressway  that  would  gut  the  city's  park 
system. 

If  the  defenders  of  the  Highway  Trost 
nurse  any  Illusion  that  the  taxpayers  want 
the  projects  that  would  be  financed  by  such 
trusts,  they  should  be  quite  willing  to  make 
any  new  Federal-aid  highway  i>roJect  de- 
pendent upon  prior  approval  In  a  referen- 
dum. I  feel  certain,  however,  that  you  will 
ncfar  sea  tba  Buraau  of  PubUe  Boads  or  a 
State  Highway  Department  tirga  soeh  a 
damoeratle  eourae. 

TRK  "HMHWAT  WSBBe"  rALLaCT 

The  last  defense  of  the  Highway  Lobby  for 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  U  that  tlMlr  al- 


legedly "expert"  studies  "prove"  new  high- 
ways will  be  needed. 

The  moet  charitable  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  such  "needs"  studies,  from  the 
biennial  "Highway  Needs  Report"  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  similar  studies 
sponsored  by  State  and  local  highway  de- 
partments. Is  they  provide  employment  for 
a  large  number  of  persons.  If  the  studies 
receive  the  crediblUly  they  deserve  (which 
is  nothing ) ,  no  one  will  be  hurt  except  for 
the  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Asking  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  or  a 
State  Highway  Department  to  determine 
"highway  needs"  is  about  as  fruitful  as  ask- 
ing a  defendant  in  a  criminal  trial  to  deter- 
mine hl3  own  giillt  or  Innocence.  Their  bu- 
reaucratic lives  depend  on  showing  ever- 
growing "highway  needs."  .  .  . 

I  had  thought,  in  my  parochialism,  that 
this  problem  was  unique  to  Washington, 
which  has  had  no  home  rule.  In  my  two  years 
at  the  Department  of  Transportation,  I  found 
that  Washington's  experience  was  typical  cf 
other  cities.  If  I  may  generalize,  based  on  my 
exposure  to  similar  freeway  battles  In  such 
cities  as  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  Boston  and  New  York,  just  to 
name  a  few : 

(1)  The  claims  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  state  highway  departments  and  local 
highway  construction  agencies  of  "needs" 
were  all  based  on  after-the-fact  studies  made 
after  the  administrative  decision  to  solicit 
the  Federal  aid; 

(3)  Most  of  such  studies  came  In  two 
waves:  the  first  In  the  inmiediate  post-World 
War  II  period  when  the  Congress  first  au- 
thorized a  40,000  Interstate  System;  the  sec- 
ond, cotnmencing  In  the  mld-19fi0's  when 
Congress  Increased  Federal  aid  for  Interstate 
freeways  to  90%; 

(3)  The  Federal,  State  and  local  highway 
construction  agendea  made  no  subsequent 
attempts  to  verify  the  soundness  of  the 
"needs"  studies  on  which  they  relied.  Inde- 
pendent review  generally  showed  them  to  be 
quite  arbitrary,  highly  inaccurate  and  based 
on  Inadequate  study.  In  particular,  alterna- 
tives to  new  highway  Investment  were  not 
studied. 

(4)  In  most  Instances,  the  promise  of  In- 
creased Federal  grants-in-aid  for  exi>endl- 
ture  In  the  city  was  enough  to  win  avid  sup- 
port frcm  local  bualness  Interests  such  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of 
Trade.  Generally,  transportation  decisions  In 
such  an  organization  were  initiated  by  busi- 
nessmen directly  involved  in  highway  trans- 
portation, siich  as  highway  construction,  au- 
tomobile sales,  or  trucking  operations. 

(5)  In  most  Instances,  the  governing  local 
decisions  are  not  made  by  any  body  that  is 
politically  responsible  to  the  citizens  of  such 
comjnunlty,  but  rather  by  a  state  highway 
commission,  which  is  Isolated  both  geo- 
graphically and  politically  from  the  persons 
who  will  be  directly  aflectod  by  their  deci- 
sion. Generally,  the  members  of  such  com- 
missions are  not  elected  but  hold  their  Jobs 
as  patronage  appointments  by  the  Governor. 
(As  a  condition  to  receiving  Federal  aid.  33 
UJ3.C.  303  reqtilres  state  decisions  on  high- 
ways to  be  made  by  a  atata  agency  with 
highway  construction  responsibility.  Thus, 
the  bias  for  favoring  highway  constrtictlon 
"soluttons"  to  presumed  or  actual  trans- 
portation needs  Is  built  into  the  system.) 

(6)  Attempts,  through  Federal  leglalatlon, 
to  build  in  planning  safeguards,  through  the 
requirement  of  public  hearlngi,  tha  estab- 
Uahment  of  contlnuotis.  comprehanslve  and 
cooperative  transportation  planning,  or  the 
preeervatlon  of  parklands,  historic  sltas, 
etc.,  receive  only  token  attention  since  they 
are  Implemented  by  state  organizations  in- 
terested in  highway  oonstructlon  only. 

WHAT    tMM    m    ALTVaMATTVae 

I  suggest  that  the  present  system  of  de- 
termining Federal  and  State  transportation 
InTsetment  dedslona  through  the  Trust 
Fund  device  has  proved  to  be  a  massive  fall- 
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ure.  Objective  reappraisal  by  the  Congress  la 
long  overdue. 

In  reviewing  where  we  stand  In  1970  and 
where  we  should  go  from  here,  it  ni*y  »« 
instructive  to  look  back  over  the  past  170 
years  of  Federal,  State  and  local  financial 
Involvement  In  transporUtlon. 

Throughout   the   nineteenth  century,  we 
pursued  essentlaUy  a  "user  charge"  philos- 
ophy  m   public   transportation   Investment. 
Transportation  faculties  were  generally  pri- 
vately-owned (although  given  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  by  the  states)  and  expected 
to  pay  their  own  way.  Government  financial 
involvement  was  active,  but  It  was  generaUy 
limited  to  entrepreneurial  action  through  the 
purchase  of  stock  or  bonds  In  private  enter- 
prises,  and  then  largely  at  a  state  or  munici- 
pal level.  The  users  were  expected  to  pay  for 
the  capital  investment,  operation  and  Inter- 
est  charges   through   tolls,  rates,   fares  and 
charges.  .  .  .  With  the  advent  of  the  motor 
vehicle  eariy  in  this  century,  it  was  probably 
feasible  to  revert  to  a  user  charge  mechanism 
for    highway    users.    Instead,    however,    the 
momentum  has  been  away  from  user  charges. 
This  hostility  toward  highway  user  charges 
Is  now  a  part  of   the  Federal-aid   highway 
laws  23  use.  301  provides  that,  with  limited 
excepUons,  all  highways  built  with  Federal- 
aid  "shaU  be  free  from  tolls  of  aU  kinds. 
The  exceptions,  in  23  U.S.C.   129,  are  quite 
limited.  Tolls  may  be  charged  only  to  cover 
bonded  indebtedness   for  Federal-aid   high- 
ways and,  once  such  bonds  have  been  retired, 
that  faculty  must  also  be  operated  without 
tolls.  ^   . 

It  may  generally  be  said,  therefore,  that 
State  and  local  govemmenW  today  are  effec- 
tively prevented  from  assessing  user  charges 
for  the  highways  they  administer.  They  buUd 
and  maintain  our  highways  free  of  any  user 
charge  that  would  cover  either  the  costs  of 
the  service  rendered  or  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice received  by  the  users.  No  one  U  now  free 
to  price  highway  use  in  any  rational  way. 

The  precedent  of  toU-free  government  in- 
vestment in  our  highways  has.  In  this  cen- 
tury been  extended  to  our  waterways  and 
airways  where,  again,  the  laclllUes  are  of- 
fered toll-free.' 

With  thla  subsidized,  toll-free  pubUc  In- 
vestment in  highways,  waterways  and  air- 
ways what  has  happened  to  that  part  of  our 
naUonal  transportation  system  that  success- 
fully operated  on  a  user  charge  basis  half  a 
century  ago? 

The  wealthy  and  once-feared  "railroad , 
magnates'"  and  "tracUon  magnates"  are  now 
gone  The  railroads  or  urban  transit  systems 
.  they  created  for  profit  have  languished, 
starved  for  new  investment.  Throughout  the 
country  transit  systems  have  disappeared 
entirely.'  Many  of  those  that  remain  have 
been  taken  over  by  public  agencies  for  oper- 
aUon.  But  still  the  notion  persists  that  such 
urban  transit  systems  should  be  self-sustain- 
ing, through  user  charges. 

The  result  makes  no  sense  today.  As  one 
civil  rights  leader  commented  to  the  Amw- 
ican  Institute  of  Planners  a  few  years  ago, 
our  Federal  transportation  poUcy  for  our 
cities  has  become  one  of  "socialism"  for  the 
rich  and  "rugged  individualism"  for  the 
poor-  If  you  own  an  automobile  (and/or  a 
yacht  or  an  airplane)  and  are  Interested  in 
private  transportaUon.  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  substantial  new  investment  ear- 
marked for  your  benefit,  to  be  used  without 
tolls.  But,  If  you  use  public  transporUUon, 
through  preference  or  necessity,  you  are  ex- 
pected to  $)ay  your  own  way.  Private  trans- 
porUtion  Is  publicly-subaldiaed  by  billions  of 
dollars  each  year.  Public  transportation,  i.e.. 
common  carried  senrice  for  passengers,  re- 
ceives lltUe  or  no  public  asalstance;  indeed. 
It  suffer*  serious  eoonomlc  loss  each  year  by 
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the  now  of  public  funds  to  aid  competing 
private  transport. 

This  pattern  U  fast  wrecking  our  cIUm. 
I  believe  it  must  be  changed,  and  changed 
promptly.  ,     ._ 

One  solution,   advocated  by  many.  Is  to 
place  use  of  highways  in  metropoliun  areas 
on  a  similar  "user  charge"  basis  presently 
applicable  to  public  transit.  This  course  Is 
worth  pursuing,  but  I  think  it  has  Its  draw- 
backs. It  te  exceedingly  difficult  to  measure 
the   total   "costs"   for   use  of  highways   and 
both   difficult  and  expensive   to  collect  the 
necessary  tolls  to  cover  such  costs.  The  in- 
vestment costs  (for  planning  and  engineer- 
ing  right-of-way  acquisition,  construction), 
operating  costs  and  interest  costs  are  rather 
easily  ascertained,  but  other  costs  are  not. 
I  speak  particularly  of  the  social  costs  in 
air  poUutlon,  noise  polluUon,  auto  accidents, 
as  well  as  the  community  costs  through  dis- 
placement of  homes  and  business  and  parks. 
Even  if  doUar  amounts  can  be  attached  to 
such  cosU.  how  are  the  user  charges  to  be 
directed   to  the  individuals.   famlUes.   busi- 
nesses   or   environment    adversely    affected? 
If  we  can't  "vote  vrtth  our  pocketbooks" 
through  an  equitable  system  of  user  charges 
assessed    against    aU    alternative    forms    of 
transportation  we  might  use.  then  It  Is  es- 
senUal  that  we.  the   people,  be  given  the 
freedom  to  implement  our  own   Judgments 
as  to  how  Federal  transportation  grants-in- 
aid  are  spent  In  some  other  way.  The  re- 
straints must  at  least  come  off  the  market- 
place  of   Ideas.   Toward    this   end,   of   per- 
mitting  local   discreUon    to   solve   our   own 
local    problems.   I   would    recommend,   as   a 
minimum,   the  following   reforms: 

(1)  The  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Trust  Fund 
should  be  abolished,  ending  all  earmarking 
of  highway-related  taxes  to  new  highway 
construction.  This  money  should  be  avaU- 
able  for  non-highway  transportation  invest- 
ment ^e.g.,  raU  transit  or  bus  transit),  for 
software  as  well  as  hardware  solutions  (e.Q- 
subsidizing  Improved  transit  service  rather 
than  buUdlng  more  highways) ,  and  even  for 
non-transportation  solutions — a  good  argu- 
ment could  be  made  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  be  far  closer  to  solving  its 
present  transportation  problems  If,  in  lieu 
of  90%  Federal  aid  for  Interstate  freeways, 
there  had  been  90%  grants-m-ald  for  attrac- 
tive high  density  housing  In  the  central  city 
and  U,  in  lieu  of  60%  Federal  aid  for  ABC 
highways,  there  had  been  60%  Federal  aid 
for  Improving  single-family  homes. 

(2)  The  requirement  In  23  U.S.C.  126  that 
states  have  similar  highway  trust  funds  ear- 
marking highway-related  taxes  to  highway 
construction  should  be  repealed  and  the 
states  should  be  encouraged  to  abolish  such 
ear-marking  of  tax  revenues  under  their  own 

lav^. 

(3)  The  present  requirement  In  23  U.8.C. 
302  that  proposals  for  Federal-aid  must  come 
from  state  highway  commissions  authorized 
to  construct  highways  should  be  abcdlshed. 
Instead,  each  state,  In  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  aid,  should  be  required  to  establish 
a  State  Transportation  Department  (follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  Federal  government  and 
such  states  as  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland),  with  authority  for  urban  areas 
to  initiate  their  own  proposals,  without  con- 
currence of  the  State  Capitol. 

(4)  All  Federal  prejudgment  of  how  trans- 
portation grants-in-aid  must  be  spent  should 
be  aboUshed.  Today,  cities  may  get  aid  for 
building  new  highways.  They  cannot  get  Fed- 
eral aid  to  tear  them  down,  as  San  Francisco 
discovered  after  It  had  built  the  elevated  Em- 
barcadero  Freeway  and  as  Washington  dis- 
covered after  It  had  built  the  elevated  White- 
hurst  Freeway.  Cntles  should  be  as  free  to  re- 
move yesterday's  mistakes  as  they  are  to  un- 
dertake new  endeavors. 

(5)  The  present  ban  in  23  U.S.C.  SOI 
against  highway  user  charges  should  be  re- 
pealed and  cities  pennltted  to  levy  local  tOlU 


and  taxes  on  transportation  users  as  regula- 
tory tools  to  achieve  local  planning  goals.  It 
is  generally  conceded,  for  example,  that  New 
York  City  would  benefit  materUlly  by  a  rush- 
hour  toll  on  all  automobiles  entering  Man- 
hattan. Federal  law  now  blocks  this  option. 

(6)  Above  all,  local  democracy  must  be 
restored  In  making  local  transportation 
planning  decisions,  by  making  the  end-vise 
of  Federal  grants  subject  to  local  decisions, 
by  the  public's  elected  representatives  and  or 
by  popular  referendum  The  Federal  interest 
in  urban  transportation  expenditures  should 
begin  and  end  with  a  determination  that  the 
decisions  on  local  use  of  Federal  grante-ln- 
ald  have  been  arrived  at  fairly,  objectively 
and  democratically. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


FACTS  NOT  FANCY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  12. 
one  of  the  apologists  for  North  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Tom  Wicker,  of  the  New  York 
Times — which,  if  you  will  remember  also 
had  its  apologist  for  Pidd  Castro— de- 
scribed the  massacre  at  Hue  as  happen- 
ing In  the  heat  of  battle  and  as  the  re- 
venge of  an  army  in  retreat.  He  claims 
boldly  that  this  is  not  the  deliberate 
policy  of  Hanoi. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Wicker  has  access 
to  the  policies  of  Hanoi.  But  I.  like  his 
newspaper,  must  disagree  with  his  con- 
clusions tliat  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists are  pretty  nice  fellows.  I  ask 
unanimous  consait  that  the  Times  ed- 
itorial of  May  8,  1968,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Communist  Tebkob  in  Vietnam:  Attek  the 
Ceasb-Fhx 

The  new  wave  of  Communist  assaults  on 
Vietnamese  cities,  accompanied  by  the  in- 
discriminate sUughter  of  Innocent  bystand- 
ers, is  a  timely  reminder  of  the  caUous  con- 
tempt for  human  life  characterizing  this 
war  even  beyond  many  others. 

This  calculating  cruelty  was  exposed  mast 
forceftilly  in  a  recent  detaUed  American  re- 
port on  massive  executions  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive.  The 
murdw  of  more  than  1,000  Ooremment 
workers,  priests  and  women,  some  of  whom 
apparently  were  buried  alive,  followed  a  pat- 
tern of  wholesale  political  assassination  that 
the  Communists  have  practiced  throughout 
South  Vietnam — and  in  North  Vietnam — 
for  years. 

Strong  guarantees  against  such  bloody  re- 
prisals on  either  side  after  a  cease-fire  must 
be  part  of  any  peace  settlement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  trsjiscript 
of  a  HaiK>i  radio  broadcast  to  South  Viet- 
nam of  April  27,  1969,  which  said: 

In  order  to  cover  up  their  cruel  acts, 
the  puppet  admlnlstraUon  in  Hue  recently 
played  the  farce  of  Be*tlng  up  a  so-called 
committee  for  the  search  for  burial  of  the 
hooligan  lackeys  who  had  owe<?  blood  debts 
to  aie  Tri-Thlen-Hue  oompatriota  and  who 
were  annihilated  by  the  southern  armed 
forces  and  people  in  early  Mau  Than  spring. 

Mr.  President,  Hanoi  radio  has  bluntly 
confessed  to  a  deUberate  massacre  with- 
out reference  to  the  heat  of  battle. 

In  additicm,  I  have  a  number  of  com- 
mentaries and  editorials  from  Hanoi,  all 
of  which  emphasize  revenge,  bloodbaths. 
and  annihilation  of  Soutti  Vietnamese. 
I  call  Uiem  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
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and  also  to  Mr.  Wicker  a4d  of  the  New 
York  Times.  j 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  i  I  have  here 
official  sUtistics  of  thosQ  assassinated 
and  kidnaped  In  South  V  etnam  by  the 
Vietcong  and  the  Nortli  Vietnamese 
since  1957. 

Included  are  the  figures  of  the  Hue 
massacre.  I  must  say  thali  10,000  killed 
in  the  heat  of  battle  is  a  |ot  of  heat. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  figures 
show  one  thing  very  clearlyt 

And  that  is  the  United  ptates  cannot 
afford  to  leave  some  of  ijLs  troops  im- 
protected  while  it  withdraw  rs  others  from 
South  Vietnam. 

Those  who  would  tie  tlie  Presidents 
hands  in  Vietnam  may  veil  find  they 
have  blood  on  their  own — the  blood,  not 
only  of  South  Vletnames((,  but  also  of 
American  soldiers. 

It  is  something  for  them  to  think 
about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Hanoi  Admits  Hce  ^^ssaoiks 

Hanoi  RAdlo  In  Vletnames^  to  South  Viet- 
nam—April 27,  1W9:   1:00  GMT: 

"According  to  LPA.  In  onier  to  cover  up 
their  cruel  acts,  the  puppetl  administration 
in  Hue  recently  played  the  iarce  of  setting 
up  a  so-called  committee  Tot  the  search  for 
burial  of  the  holllgan  lackeyi  who  had  owed 
blood  debte  to  the  Tri-Thleni-Hue  compatrt- 
ots  and  who  were  annihilate^  by  the  south- 
ern armed  forces  and  peopl^  In  eto-ly  Mau 
Than  spring.  I 

"The  local  puppet  administration  sent  Its 
lackeys  to  carry  out  searchl^ig  activities  In 
city  wards  and  to  force  conlpatrlots  to  pay 
for  ritual  presents.  The  coii^patrlots  In  the 
Dong  Ba  city  ward,  especially!  the  small  mer- 
chants, were  forced  to  collet  the  greatest 
MMxa  of  money.  Profoundly  Indignant,  the 
Hue  compatriots  cursed  anH  violently  op- 
posed the  puppet  admlnlAratlon  agents. 
Paced  with  this,  un  19.  30.  and  31  April,  the 
Hue  puppet  administration  was  forced  to 
broadcast  a  communique,  denying  this  act 
by  Its  lackeys  and  cast  the  (lame  on  others 
for  pocketing  money  In  thr  name  of  the 
above-mentioned  committee.  Well  aware  of 
the  Thleu-Ky-Huong  cUque^s  cheating  and 
crafty  tricks,  the  Hue  compatriots  told  one 
another  to  resolutely  boycoit  its  searching 
and  memorlal-aervice  farce."  | 

CoMMinrwrs  Dzmaito  DzatmI-Blood  Dkbts — 

OF  Tbbx  Orrotmm  n»  S^trrH  VimtAii 

Nhan  Dan  Editorial;  Hano(:  June  34,  1965: 

"In  conclusion,  the  paper  warns  that  the 

VB.  Imperialists   and   their  henchmen   who 

have  Incurred  blood  debts  niust  repay  them 

in  blood.  Just  as  the  patriot  Tran  Van  Dang 

said  before  his  death,  the  Vietnamese  people 

wiU    fight   more   fiercely   against   them   and 

wiU  certainly  annihilate  thein.  By  recklessly 

attacking  the  people,  they  wttl  be  kicked  Into 

their  graves  by  the  people  Jtist  like  the  Ngo 

Dinh  Diem  brothers  and  ai|y  other  despots 

in  the  world." 

Qtian  Dot  Nhan  Dan  Com^Mntary:  Hanoi; 
December  IS,  19M: 

"On  25  November  19M  the'PLAP  Command 
ordered  all  FLAP  units  to  sweep  away  the 
stubborn  vtUalns  in  their  bases,  completely 
disperse  the  rural  pacification  teams,  crush 
the  mopplng-up  and  occupation  plot  of  the 
enemy,  aanUiUate  the  Phoenix  teams  and 
other  espionage  organizatioi^  of  the  enemy, 
and  protect  and  develop  theiUberated  areas." 
"The  "«T*'g"  for  annihflatlnt  tb*  ctub- 
bom  vUlalns  tn  the  ptq>p«l  admialitratlon 
is  dereloplnc  stroiigly  throughoat  the  south. 
The  southern  troopa  and  p«ppla  bav*  deeply 


thnist  strong  attacks  against  the  enemy's 
lairs  In  strategic  hamlets  and  concentration 
camps  and  punished  the  secret  agents,  police- 
men, Phoenix  commandos,  and  pacification 
teams.  Thousands  of  stubborn  villains,  who 
have  Incurred  blood  debts  toward  the  people, 
have  paid  for  their  crimes.  Hundreds  of  ptKSl- 
flcatlon  teams  have  been  crushed." 

Radio  Hanoi  to  South  Vietnam;  April  11, 
1968: 

"The  days  of  the  puppet  government  corpse 
are  numbered.  Together  with  the  unavoid- 
able defeat  of  the  U.S.  imperialists,  the 
traitorous  clique  will  certainly  have  to  atone 
for  its  crimes  one  day.  The  present  shameful 
and  woeful  situation  of  the  Thleu-Ky  clique 
fail  to  be  a  very  good  lessons  for  all  those 
who  still  remain  in  the  puppet  army  and 
administration  to  ponder." 
Quan  Dol  Nhan  Dan  Commentary;   April  4, 

1969;  Broadcast  to  South  Vietnam,  April  S, 

1969: 

"Our  armed  forces,  together  with  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  nurture  this 
hatred  and  are  determined  to  compel  the  U.S. 
aggressors  and  their  lackeys  to  pay  for  their 
blood  debts." 

Liberation  Radio;  April  17,  1969: 

"In  northern  Quang  Nam.  almost  all  newly 
liberated  areas  have  now  established  revolu- 
tionary administrations,  and  newly  set  up 
people's  liberation  committees  have  been 
presented  to  the  people.  In  a  number  of  areas 
In  (words  Indistinct)  in  Quang  Nam  Prov- 
ince, after  destroying  strategic  hamlets,  local 
people  have  set  up  special  courts  to  try  cruel, 
diehard  agents  who  owe  blood  debts  to  the 
people.  Revolutionary  administrations  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  have  also  vigorously  developed 
their  role.  In  the  suburbs  of  Ben  Tre  provin- 
cial capital  and  In  Nhi  Blnh,  Tarn  Hlep,  and 
Blnh  Chuong  villages  in  Kien  Phong  Prov- 
ince, revolutionary  administrations  have  also 
established  courts  to  try  those  cruel,  diehard 
puppet  administrative  agents  and  spies  who 
owed  blood  debts  but  refused  to  obey  our 
compatriots'  teachings." 

Uberation  Radio;  April  19.  1969: 

"Developing  our  achievements,  let  us  com- 
bine our  military  offensive  spearheads  better 
and  better  and  step  up  the  movement  to 
annihilate  villains,  smash  bondage,  and  pun- 
ish hooligans,  informers,  intelligence  agents, 
and  so  forth,  who  have  incurred  many  blood 
debu  to  the  people,  thus  increasingly  decay- 
ing the  puppet  administration  machinery 
and  creating  conditions  for  widening  the 
battlefields  and  annihilating  the  enemy 
right  in  his  last  dens.  Let  us  appropriately 
punish  pacification  teams,  tumble  basic  pup- 
pet administration  organizations,  smash  the 
VB.  puppets'  accelerated  pacification  plan 
and  village  and  hamlet  election  farce,  tighten 
the  liberation  encircling  belts  around  the 
enemy  dens,  and  create  springboards  for  di- 
recting military  spearheads  at  cities  and  pro- 
vincial and  district  capitals." 

Liberation  Radio;  May  3,  1969: 

"The  liberation  armed  sectirlty  teams  also 
punished  303  evildoers  who  had  Incurred 
blood  debts  against  the  compatriots,  Includ- 
ing 88  rangers  and  Informers,  106  policemen, 
11  psywar  agenu,  17  pollsters,  and  36  village 
and  hamlet  puppet  agents." 

Liberation  Radio;  May  4,  1960: 

"The  braggard  Thieu-Ky-Huong  clique 
cannot  avoid  the  thunderous  blows  which 
our  people  are  focussing  on  Its  bead  In  order 
to  swiftly  end  the  life  of  the  traitors  who 
have  incurred  many  debts  toward  our 
people." 

Uberation  Radio;  May  14,  1969 : 

"In  coordination  with  the  PLAP**  activi- 
ties, compatrlota  In  all  three  areas — city,  city 
fringes,  and  the  rural  rear — are  determined 
to  rise  up  and,  together  with  the  guerrillas, 
exterminate  puppets  and  spies,  to  hunt  down 
lackeys  who  owe  blood  debts  to  our  people, 
to  crush  the  puppet  machinery  at  basic  eche- 
lons, to  disintegrate  all  forms  of  enemy  con- 
trol tn  rural  areas,  and  to  smash  bis  acceler- 
ated pacification  scheme." 

Uberation  Badlo;  May  33,  1969: 


"A  public  trial  of  hoodlums  was  held  by 
the  people  of  Tan  Bihn,  a  town  In  Tay  Nlnh 
Province.  With  active  cooperation  from  the 
armed  forces  the  people  of  this  town,  on 
May  3,  held  a  public  trial  of  a  bunch  of 
flunkeys  and  hoodlums  drenched  with  bloody 
crimes  against  the  i>eople.  The  people  fiercely 
exposed  and  denounced  their  activities  of 
collaboration  with  the  U.S.  aggressor  bandits 
and  of  acting  as  their  flunkeys  to  stubtxirnly 
oppose  the  revolution  and  commit  innumer- 
able crimes  against  the  i>eople." 
Liberation  Radio;  May  35.  1969: 
"Let  us  look  at  those  so-called  parties 
which  have  agreed  to  Join  Thieu's  ranks. 
What  are  they?  If  we  do  not  term  them  proti- 
teering  politicians,  as  Saigon  papers  have 
usually  done,  we  can  say  that  they  are  social 
dregs,  a  clique  which  has  long  served  as 
lackeys  for  the  imperialists.  Incurring  many 
blood  debts  to  our  people." 
Liberation  Radio;  June  5,  1969: 
"People's  revolutionary  committees  have 
been  setting  up  courts  to  try  diehard  lackeys 
who  owe  blood  debt  to  the  people.  Many  spies 
and  puppets  have  reported  to  local  people's 
revolutionary  committees  to  turn  in  firearms 
and  confess  their  crimes." 
Liberation  Radio;  June  30,  1969: 
"The  blood  of  thousands  of  our  incarcer- 
ated compatriots  who  have  been  killed  by  the 
U.S.  puppets  scream  for  revenge.  Pouring 
deep  hatred  into  the  muzzles  of  weapons,  our 
southern  armed  forces  and  people  are  deter- 
mined to  advance,  to  strike  more  vigorously, 
painfully,  and  unremittingly,  to  force  the 
U.S.  puppets  to  pay  their  blood  debts,  to  de- 
feat U.S.  aggression  completely,  to  overthrow 
the  countr>-selllng  lackeys,  and  to  regain 
Independence  and  freedom  for  the  country 
and  nation. 

"He  who  sows  the  wind  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind.  ThU  is  the  IneviUble  fate  of  the 
U.S.  aggressors  and  Thleu-Ky-Huong  lackey 
clique." 

Statistics  on  Communist  Terbor 
Since  1957,  Communist  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  have  been  assassinating  and  kid- 
naping civil  servants,  schoolteachers,  vil- 
lage council  members,  agricultural  techni- 
cians, health  workers,  and  police  in  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  to  reduce  abil- 
ity of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  function 
In  the  countryside.  Following  the  entry  Into 
the  South  of  North  Vietnam's  regular  army 
units  In  late  1964  and  the  spring  of  1965,  ter- 
ror and  subversion  Increased.  The  statistics 
on  terror  are  tabulated  below: 
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15,642 

■  Not  *v«ittM«. 

TtT  1968 — Ho« 
During  the  Tet  attacks  of  1968  an  esti- 
mated 10,000  civilians  were  killed  by  Com- 
munist action.  These  include  an  estimated 
3.500  citizens  of  Hue  who  were  executed  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  terror 
squads  during  three  weeks  of  occupation. 
Vietnamese  civilians  were  brought  before  the 
Communists'  kangaroo  eoxirta  and  then  were 
shot,  strangled  or  burled  aUve.  Thus  far  ap- 
proximately 3,000  bodies  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  series  of  mass  graves.  Those 
executed  included  nationalist  politicians, 
Buddhist  Intellectuals,  editors,  school  teach- 
ers, police,  soldiers,  civil  servants  and  mem- 
bers of  these  individuals'  families.  Also,  sev- 
eral American,  French  and  German  civilians 
were  murdered. 
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I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  12,  1970) 
Iif  TH«  Nation:  Mm.  Nixon's  Scart  Dreams 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  May  11.— In  his  Ulevlsed  ad- 
dress on  the  war  last  Nov.  3,  President  NUon 
declared  that  a  "preclpiUte"  American  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  "would  Inevi- 
tably allow  the  Communists  to  repeat  the 
massacres  which  followed  their  takeover  In 
the  north  fifteen  years  before.  They  then 
murdered  more  than  50.000  people  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousv>ds  more  died  in  slave  labor 
camps." 

In  his  speecly  of  April  30.  when  he  an- 
nounced the  Invasion  of  Cambodia,  Mr. 
Nixon  again  adduced  the  bloodbath  story  to 
support  his  action.  Part  of  what  he  called 
"the  easy  political  path,"  he  said,  would  be 
"to  desert  18  million  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, who  have  put  their  trust  In  us,  and 
to  expose  them  to  the  slaughter  and  savagery 
which  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  InfUcted 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  North  Viet- 
namese who  chose  freedom  when  the  Com- 
munists took  over  North  Vietnam  In  1954." 

Then,  under  fire  at  his  news  conference 
on  May  8,  Mr.  Nixon  escalated.  It  was  a 
"moot  question"  whether  the  war  had  been 
worthwhile,  he  said,  but,  "now  that  America 
U  there,  if  ...  we  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam and  allow  the  enemy  to  come  into 
Vietnam  and  massacre  the  civilians  there  by 
the  millions,  as  they  would,  if  we  do  that,  let 
me  say  that  America  Is  finished  Insofar  as 
the  peacekeeper  In  the  Asian  world  Is  con- 
cerned." 

Let  us  pass  mercifully  over  the  highly 
reveaUng  remark  about  "the  peacekeeper  In 
the  Asian  world"  to  the  question  of  the 
bloodbath.  On  each  of  Mr.  Nixon's  two  ear- 
lier assertions  of  this  historical  hobgoblin, 
I  wrote  that  the  record  disclosed  no  evidence 
that  such  an  atrocity  had  occurred.  Prof. 
George  McT.  Kahln,  Director  of  Cornell 
University's  Southeast  Asia  program,  used 
this  space  on  Dec.  6,  1969,  to  refute  the  Pres- 
ident's Nov.  3  statement.  Several  magazine 
articles  have  gone  into  the  matter  In  detail, 
as  have  numerous  books  each  concluding 
there  was  no  bloodbath  In  North  Vietnam  In 
1954. 

THE    ICC    RECORDS 

In  fact,  quite  the  opposite;  the  records  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  dls- 
cloee  only  nineteen  complaints  of  political 
reprisals  and  only  one  involving  murder  in 
North  Vietnam  in  the  two  years  following 
the  armistice;  nor  did  the  I.C.C.  allege  that 
Its  Inqvilrles  were  In  any  way  hampered  by 
the  Communist  Government.  But  In  South 
Vietnam,  214  complaints  were  lodged  in  the 
same  period  against  the  Diem  Government, 
and  when  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in  1957  summar- 
ily barred  the  I.C.C.  from  any  further  Inves- 
tigations, 1,047  complaints  were  still  pend- 
ing against  him.  Moreover,  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment Itself  reported  48,200  arrests  of  Com- 
munists from  1954  to  1960. 

So  the  only  events  resembling  mass  polit- 
ical reprisal  after  the  1954  armistice  oc- 
curred m  the  South,  not  the  North.  What 
did  happen  In  North  Vietnam  was  a  harshly 
repressed  peasant  revolt  in  1955  and  1956 
against  a  severe  land  reform  program.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Ho  Chi  Minh's  takeover. 
Mr.  Kahin  thinks  perhaps  10,000  to  15,000 
may  have  died. 

As  evidence  for  the  likelihood  of  a  blood- 
bath, Mr.  Nixon  also  mentioned  on  Not.  3 
that  the  troopa  who  captured  the  olty  of 
Hu4  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive  may  have 
"eliminated"  ••  many  as  3,000  South  Vlet- 
namnen  But  D.  O.  Porter  and  L.  K.  Ackland. 
writing  in  The  ChrUtian  Century  of  Nov.  6, 
1089.  have  reported  their  findings,  after  care- 
ful reeearoh.  that  most  of  these  wicked  execu- 
tions took  place  in  the  heat  of  batUe  and  » 
"the  reveoige  of  an  army  In  retreat"  and 
were  no«  the  deliberate  policy  of  Hanoi. 

ao  there  are  at  least  three  things  to  be 


said  about  the  bloodbath  Mr.  NUon  insists 
will  take  place  If  the  Communists  take  over 
South  Vietnam.  To  the  extent  Americans  are 
led  to  believe  In  this  specter,  the  President 
makes  it  harder  to  Justify  any  end  to  the 
war  that  would  appear  to  give  North  Vietnam 
opportunity  for  such  a  massacre;  that  Is, 
almost  any  compromise  settlement. 

DUBIOUS    JUSTIFICATION 

The  second  is  that,  since  there  is  no  his- 
torical evidence  to  Justify  the  bloodbath  pre- 
diction, this  is  an  emotional  argument  to 
match  or  exceed  any  of  the  "emotionalism" 
or  "sentimentality"  or  "lack  of  realism"  so 
often  charged  to  war  crlUcs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Nixon's  staff  Is  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  pointing  out  an  untruth  no  Presi- 
dent should  wish  to  assert,  his  Insistence  on 
the  bloodbath  seems  to  stem  from  some- 
thing stronger  than  evidence.  It  Is  as  though 
he  trills  It  to  be  true,  even  though  It  Isn't, 
both  to  Jtistlfy  the  war  and  his  policy,  and 
to  confirm  the  antl-Communlsm  on  which 
rests  so  much  of  hU  public  life.  Believing, 
perhaps,  has  made  It  so. 


"THE   ADVOCATES •   DEBATE 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  May  10.  "The  Advocates"  con- 
ducted a  national  television  debate  on 
the  Cambodian  crisLs. 

"The  Advocates"  is  a  national  public 
television  network  presentation,  made 
possible  by  grants  from  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the  Ford 
Foundation.  It  conducts  debates  on 
major  national  issues — presented  to  the 
public  in  courtroom  style,  with  each  side 
of  an  Issue  represented  by  a  lawyer- 
advocate  and  two  witnesses. 

On  May  10  the  issue  was  Cambodia, 
and  the  question  presented  was  the  fol- 
lowing: "Should  Congress  resolve  that 
the  President  immediately  withdraw  all 
troops,  aid.  and  advisers  from  Cambodia 
and  commit  no  further  forces  outside 
Vietnam?" 

Appearing  for  the  affirmative  were  ad- 
vocate Howard  Miller,  a  leading  Los  An- 
geles attorney  and  frequent  participant 
in  the  program:  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg, 
senior  research  associate  of  the  Center 
for  International  Studies,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology-;  and  myself. 

Appearing  for  the  negative  were  ad- 
vocate William  T.  King,  a  distinguished 
Los  Angeles  attorney;  Senator  Robkx 
DoLi.  of  Kansas;  and  WilUam  H.  Sulli- 
van, Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  and  Padflc  Affairs  and 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Laos. 

Mr.  Victor  Palmierl  served  as  mod- 
erator for  the  program. 

The  producers  of  "The  Advocates"  de- 
serve to  be  congratulated  for  a  most 
stimulating  program  on  the  vital  issue 
now  facing  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  program 
he  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcosd,  as  follows: 

(Broadcast  on  "The  AdTOcatee."  May  10, 1070) 
Should  CoNoans  Rxsolts  That  thx  Piksi- 

OBNT   I1UCKDXATB.T   WiTBaKAW   AlX  T>OOPa. 

AID  Aim  ADTiSEma  FaoM  Cambooia  am  Com- 

Mrr  No  PURTBXB  FOBCB  OUTSIDK  VIKTMAMf 

(NoTB. — This  unofficial  pubUc  eerrlce  tran- 
script was  prepared  while  the  live  program 
was  in  progress.  "The  Advocates"  Is  no*  re- 


sponsible for  errors  of  omission  or  commis- 
sion.) 

Participants:  Advocate  Howard  Miller 
(pro);  Senator  Charlcs  Ooodeu.  (R-NY); 
Daniel  Ellsberg.  Ph.  D.,  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  former  advisor  to  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments. 

Advocate  WUllam  T.  King  (con) ;  Senator 
Robert  Dole  (R-Kans.);  William  H.  SulU- 
van.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs;  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Laos. 

Moderator :  Victor  Palmierl. 
Origination:  Live  from  the  National  Press 
Club,  Washington. 

Announcer.  Tonight,  live  and  In  color 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  "The  Advocates," 
Howard  Miller.  Guest  Advocate  William  King, 
and  the  moderator,  Victor  Palmierl. 
Victor  PALMaai.  Good  evening. 
Tonight  "The  Advocates  "  comes  to  you  from 
the  National  Press  Club  In  Washington,  D.C., 
with  the  broadcast  foctislng  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  action  In  committing  U.S. 
Forces  In  Cambodia. 

Our  question  Is  thU,  "Should  Congress  re- 
solve that  the  President  Immediately  with- 
draw all  troops,  aid  and  advisors  from  Cam- 
bodia, and  that  he  commit  no  further  forces 
outside  of  South  Vietnam." 

Advocate  Howard  Miller  says  yes. 
Howard  Mhaer.  When  a  President  of  the 
United  States  can  Invade  a  neutral  country 
without  Constitutional  authority  and  claim 
that  he  Is  doing  so  to  save  lives  and  bring 
about  a  peace,  then  the  challenge  Is  not  only 
to  our  policy,  but  to  our  sanity. 

There  is  no  conceivable  benefit  out  of  the 
Cambodian  adventure  that  would  Justify  the 
vastly  increased  risk  of  escalation  abroad  or 
the  deep  divisions  that  have  occurred  at 
home,  yet  the  President's  announced  policies 
do  not  rule  out  that  there  would  not  be, 
simply,  other  Cambodlas. 

With  me  tonight  are  Daniel  Ellsberg  of 
MIT,  formerly  a  consultant  on  Presidential 
decision-making  to  the  State  Department. 
Defense  Department  and  White  House,  and 
Senator  Charles  Goodell,  of  New  York. 

They  Join  with  me  In  saying  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  create  a  struc- 
ture that  prevents  other  Cambodlas.  to  man- 
date withdrawal  from  Cambodia  and  to  man- 
date withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Paucixri.  Advocate  William  King  disagrees. 
He  says,  "No,  the  President  Is  right." 

WnxiAM  KiNC.  The  real  question  this  eve- 
ning Is  whether  the  President  was  right  In 
sending  American  troops  into  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  to  protect  the  continued  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam, and  whether  Congress  should  take  away 
the  President's  power  to  act  In  this  situa- 
tion. 

This  Is  not  an  Imaginary  situation.  The 
President  could  not  say,  "We  shotild  never 
have  been  there.  '  We  are  there.  When  the 
President  took  office,  he  found  675,000  troops 
there. 

The  President's  poaltlon  Is  right!  We  have 
been  de-escalaUng  in  South  Vietnam  while 
the  enemy  forces,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong,  have  been  moving  Into  the 
CambodHn  sanctuaries  with  troops  and  sup- 
plies. 

This  has  left  our  western  flank  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  attack  from  those  sanc- 
tuaries. 

With  us  tonight  to  explain  the  President's 
poslUon  are  Ambassador  William  Sullivan. 
former  Ambassador  to  Laos,  presently  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  a<  State  for  Bast 
Asian  and  Paciflc  Affairs,  and  United  SUtes 
Senator  Robert  Dole,  from  Kansas. 

Palmikri.  Well,  tonight's  Issue  Is  addressed 
to  the  Congress,  but  the  outcome  depends  on 
you,  tbs  voter. 

Tonight  otir  Advocates  wUl  present  their 
arguments  directly  to  you  and  we  will  try  to 
raise  the  questions  that  the  American  pubUe 
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is  asking  right  now  about  <  ur  Involvement 
In  Cambodia. 
Let's  begin.  Mr.  MlUer.  th(  floor  Is  yours. 
MauB.  U  the  President  is  militarily  right, 
and  he.  In  fact,  had  to  invade  Cambodia  for 
temporary  military  advant^e,  then  that 
raises  the  gravest  question  [about  hU  deci- 
sion-making, because  presun  »ably  every  time 
that  rationale  arose  In  the  future,  whether 
It  were  In  Cambodia.  Laos  or  North  Vietnam, 
he  also  would  claim  the  authority  to  In- 
vade, and  he  certainly  cannot  be  permitted 
to  do  so. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Preildent  was  prob- 
ably militarily  wrong  In  Invi  idlng  Cambodia, 
We.  In  fact,  have  been  theie  before.  Search 
and  destroy  was  our  policy  Inside  Vietnam. 
and  this  U  another  search  ind  destroy  mU- 
slon.  and  that  search  anc  destroy  policy 
failed. 

In  fact,  we  have  had  laiger  successes  In 
gathering  suppUes  than  we  have  had  In  Uie 
Cambodian  adventure.  In  Operation  Junc- 
tion City  inside  South  Vietnam,  substan- 
tially larger  supplies  were  (Obtained  and  yet 
Tet  followed — the  Tet  offenklve  followed  six 
to  seven  months  later. 

There  la  no  way  slmpljr  by  Incidental 
search  and  destroy  missions  that  the  United 
States  can  affect  the  capacity  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  wage  the  war  The  intelligence 
always  is  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  an 
operational  capacity  far  in  e  icess  of  any  arms 
and  ammunitions  they  stori!.  Thus,  the  inci- 
dental search  and  destroy  al  ways  falls. 

The  lesson  from  all  this,  since  that  Is  the 
lesson  from  South  Vietnam,  Is  the  bitter  and 
regrettable  one  that  hlstorj  teaches  us.  that 
history  teaches  us  nothing. 

And  yet  the  President,  by  hU  own  admU- 
slon.  chose  to  enormously  cfvlde  the  country 
and  create  a  grave  Constitutional  crisis  in 
search  of  a  mlUtary  phantom.  The  rtsic  is 
that  he  may  do  so  again.  He  has  set  down 
conditions  for  military  reatjonse  and  North 
Vietnamese  action,  agreemrent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Thleu  and  Ky.  .that  may  lead  to 
conditions  where  he  may  ifcel  he  has  to  act 
mllltarUy  again. 

That  Is  why  Congress  miist  act.  Not  sim- 
ply to  withdraw  from  Caiibodla  now— and 
let  no  one  think  the  PresWents  announce- 
ment there  will  be  withdrawal  in  three  to 
seven  weeks — in  any  wa*  diminishes  the 
crisis:  conditions  have  be*  set  for  further 
escalation. 

Congress  must  say.  "Withdraw  now."  In 
saying  so.  It  Is  not  Invadlig  the  President's 
prerogatives  and  telling  i^im  how  to  wage 
war.  It  Is  telUng  him  to  etid  the  war. 

To  talk  to  us  about  coqditlons  In  South- 
east Asia  and  about  the  becesslty  for  that 
Congressional  mandate.  #e  have  asked  to 
join  us  tonight.  Mr.  Daniel   Ellsberg. 

Pautnai.  Mr.  Ellsberg.  welcome  to  "The 
Advocates."  (Applause.) 

Mnxn.  Mr.  Elsberg  U  now  at  MIT  and 
lor  the  past  several  years  'has  been  engaged 
In  a  study  about  the  Pre^ldenUal  decision- 
making In  a  crisis,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
Vietnam.  He  Is  a  former  company  com- 
mander of  the  Marine  Cotjps.  and  also  has  a 
Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  Thre*  years  ago.  he  was 
in  Vietnam  observing  n^Ultary  operations 
there.  i 

Within  the  past  two  ye^rs,  he  has  been  a 
consultant  to  the  State  Department,  Defense 
Department  and  White  House  on  Presiden- 
tial decision-making.  And  tonight,  he  Is  here 
to  tell  \is  why  Congress  miust  mandate  with- 
drawal from  Cambodia  a^d  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr  EUsberg.  the  Prcsl<|ent  says  that  the 
operation  Into  Cambodlaj  was  necessary  to 
save  American  Uvea.  Is  It  ^orthwhUe  for  that 
purpose?  I 

Dr.  Dakikl  Ellsbmo  jThls  operaUon  U 
Ukely.  tragically,  far  more  likely  to  cost  many 
American  Uvee.  Vietnamese  lives,  and  Cam- 
tKxUan  Uvea.  I  beUeve  this  operaUon  In  terms 
of  the  arms  and  rice  that  have  been  cap- 
tured  so  far   that  has   Kd   the  mlUtary  to 


define  as  "success"  Is  not  worth  the  64 
American  lives  it  already  cost,  68  with  Kent 
State. 

MU.UEB.  You  say  It's  not  worth  the  lives; 
Is  there  any  Justification  for  It? 

Ellsbexg.  I  think  the  reasons  against  it 
now  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  have 
been  for  the  last  five  years,  the  same  low 
margin  of  benefits,  the  same  risks,  the  same 
costs  that  have  led  two  Presidents.  Includ- 
ing this  one.  to  reject  the  proposal  to  enter 
those  sanctuaries,  the  Laotian  sanctuaries 
with  U.S.  troops  every  time  that  proposal 
has  been  raised  In  the  last  five  years. 

Miller.  You  talk  about  the  lack  of  bene- 
fits. Mr.  Ellsberg.  What  is  the  risk? 

Ellsberg.  The  risks  are  very  serious.  First, 
of  escalation  by  the  other  side  to  match  ours. 
That  has  been  the  pattern  of  each  exchange 
of  Initiatives  in  the  last  ten  years,  one  could 
say.  Each  time  that  we  have  tried  to  win  the 
war  quickly,  to  bring  military  victory  closer 
to  us.  or  simply  to  avoid  defeat,  the  other 
side  has  seen  fit  to  take  the  effort,  take  the 
casualties,  take  the  cost  to  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  stalemate  and  reduce  that  re- 
sponse. 

In  this  particular  case.  I  think  there  are 
serious  likelihoods  that  the  Communists  will 
now  be  led  to  change  what  the  Administra- 
tion has  led  us  to  believe — and  I  think  cor- 
rectly— has  been  their  military  strategy  for 
some  time  up  till  now,  a  protracted  war,  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  along  with  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  see  If  he.  the  President,  does 
mean  In  fact  to  carry  out  this  total  with- 
drawal that  he  is  hinting  at  but  not  com- 
mitted himself  to. 

If  I  may  go  on  for  a  moment 

Palmhsi.  Just  one  more  minute,  then  I 
want  to  get   Into  cross-examination. 

Miller.  Let  me  ask  Jtist  one  more  question. 
Are  there  risks  In  the  Presidential  decision- 
making here  that  may  require  In  fact  that 
Congress  mandate  withdrawal  from  all  of 
Southeast  Asia? 

Ellsbexc.  The  risks  of  escalation  by  Pres- 
idential action  are  the  same  here  as  in  the 
past,  the  risk  of  addiction  to  conUnued  end- 
less war,  open-ended  war,  a  return  not  to  the 
Vletnamlzation  policy  that  we  believe  was 
taken  Irreversibly  east  toward  home,  but  to 
a  policy  that  seems  to  be  taking  us  west  Into 
Cambodia  and  possibly  yet  north  Into  Laos 
and  North  Vietnam. 

MuxER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ellsberg. 
P1U.MIEXX.  Mr.  King,  let's  hear  from  you  on 
cross-examination. 

King.  Mr.  Ellsberg,  you  are  no  longer  with 
the  United  States  Government:  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Ellsberg.  That  Is  correct. 
King.  Have  you  been  briefed  on  the  build- 
up in  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  area? 

Ellsberg.  No,  sir;  but  of  course  no  argu- 
ment we  have  been  told  by  our  President  or 
any  other  representative  of  the  government 
leads  me  to  believe  that  any  evidence  Is  avail- 
able, argumenta  are  available,  different  from 
what  we  have  heard  for  the  last  five  days. 
King.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  build-up  of  supplies 
and  men  In  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  area 
In  the  last  few  weeks? 

Ellsberg.  We  have  heard  assertions  to  that 
effect:  we  have  seen  no  scrap  of  evidence, 
even  in  the  form  of  the  estimates  so  often 
proved  wrong  In  the  past,  of  the  nature  of 
that  build-up.  I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  King, 
that  there  has  been  any  such  build-up  In 
those  sanctuaries  or  that  any  evidence  exlsta. 
King.  You  do  not  believe  the  President 
when  he  says  that  there  was  such  a  build-up? 
Ellsberg.  I  can  imagine  the  President  be- 
lieves that.  I  have.  Mr.  King,  participated  in 
many  military  briefings.  In  preparing  them 
In  the  last  ten  years.  In  giving  them.  I  read 
many  of  them.  I  can  believe  he  believes  that, 
but  I  would  not  advise  him  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  In  It. 
Kino.  You  mean  you  feel  that  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  has  been  brain- 
washed? 

Ellsberg.  Presidential  candidates  have  ad- 
mitted to  that  in  the  past.  I  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  sir.  that  five  Presidents  have 
brainwashed  themselves,  brainwashed  their 
own  staffs,  and  brainwashed  the  American 
public  for  a  number  of  Administrations. 

King.  You  dont  like  the 


Ellsberg.  We  had  a  generation  of  that. 
King.  You  don't  like  the  government  In 
South  Vietnam,  do  you? 

Ellsberg.  That  seems  to  be  a  strange  ques- 
tion, Mr.  King.  I  am  not 

Palmieri.  I  don't  think  he  meant  It  as  a 
point  of  personal  affection,  asking  you 
whether  In  fact  you  are  antipathetic  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Ellsberg.  I  believe  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  narrow,  unrepresentative, 
corrupt,  military  dictatorship.  (Laughter 
and  applause.  1 

If  I  may  add.  what  Is  more  relevant  to  Ita 
association  with  the  United  States? 

Palmieri.  I  suspected  that  he  had  an  an- 
swer to  that  question. 

Ellsberg.  I  believe  it  conslste  of  a  narrow 
group  In  South  Vietnam,  that  alone,  perhaps 
with  some  Communists,  prefers  to  see  this 
war  continue  indefinitely  than  to  see  it  end 
with  American  withdrawal. 

King.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  how  you  feel 
about  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam? 

Ellsberg.  The  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  in  many  respecte  not  any  better  than 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

King.  In  other  words,  you  don't  care  which 
government  wins;  is  that  right? 

Ellsberg.  The  notion  that  it  is  for  an 
American,  whether  it  is  me  or  you  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  determine 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  Is  a 
tragic  mUtake  that  has  led  to  tragedy  for 
both  countries. 

KiMC.  Well,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam? 

ELLSBERG.  I  feel  a  great  deal  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  That  Is  what  led  me  to  go 
there.  I  think  that  a  communist  victory, 
which  may  well  happen  with  the  policy  that 
I  would  like  to  see  take  place,  would  punish 
and  subject  to  exile,  death,  Imprisonment, 
some  of  my  closest  friends  in  the  world  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  nationalist  rivals  to 
communist  leadership:  patrlota.  men  of 
integrity  of  the  sort  now  imprisoned  by  the 
present  Saigon  Government. 

Palmieri.  Let  me  Interrupt  you  a  second. 
Ellsberg.  Let  me  speak  specifically  of  my 
friend,  Chun  Yup  Chou,  unconstitutionally 
Imprisoned  by  this  governemnt  recently  with 
the  tacit  approval  of  our  present  ambassador, 
Ellsworth  Bunker. 

Palmieri.  Mr.  Ellsberg,  let  me  ask  you  this: 
Granting  your  strong  feeUngs  about  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  basis  for  your  opinion.  Isn't 
the  question  that  we  have  here  whether  we 
are  going  to  substitute  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress for  the  judgment  of  the  Conunander-ln- 
Chlef  ?  Isn't  it  that  simple? 

Ellsberg.  It  would  be  very  regrettable  If 
It  were  the  case,  that  one  has  to  substitute. 
I  would  like  to  see  Congress  share  that  re- 
sponsibility, as  the  Constitution  suggests  it 
should.  I  believe  it  has  shirked  Its  respon- 
sibilities In  the  past  to  do  that. 

Palmieri.  Aren't  we  talking  about  com- 
mand responsibility  here?  This  was  a  ques- 
tion of  protecting  men  In  the  field,  was  It 
not?  Is  It  meant  that  the  Constitution  should 
have  that  responsibility  shared  with  Con- 
gress? 

Ellsberg.  The  argument  that  this  protects 
men  In  the  field— if  we  had  time  to  answer 

It I  think  on  quite  technical  grounds  and 

grounds  of  experience.  Is  almost  a  ludicrous 
argument.  It  cannot  stand  up  under  analysis 
and  examination.  There  may  well  be  other 
secret,  clever  motives  of  the  sort  that  have 
led  us  to  BO  many  terrible,  terribly  mistaken 
policies  in  the  past  that  led  the  President 
this  way. 
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I  would  Uke  to  add,  U  I  may.  I  think  the 
record  of  our  last  five  PresldenU  of  both 
parties  does  not  encourage  us  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  President  in  Indo- 
china A  President  who  wanU  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  his  country,  through  his  deci- 
sions would  do  weU  not  to  leave  so  many 
doubU  and  uncertainties  as  the  President  has 
done  in  this  case. 

Palmieri.  But  presumably  legislative  mat- 
ters such  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
would  not  give  you  similar  confidence  or 
any  greater  confidence  In  Congress? 

Mr.  King,  why  don't  you  continue  with 
Mr  Ellsberg.  You  have  one  more  question? 

KING.  Do  you  feel  that  If  we  withdraw  to- 
day from  South  Vietnam  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  not  overrun  South  Vietnam? 
Ellsberg.  I  believe  they  would  not.  I  have 
more  confidence  than  your  question  suggesta 
In  the  mlUtary  capablUty  of  the  million  men 
that  we  have  armed  in  South  Vietnam  to 
protect  themselves  and  to  protect  the  cities 
of  South  Vietnam. 

King.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  we 
have  done  a  good  Job  in  developing  the  South 
Vietnamese  army? 

Ellsberg.  No.  I  beUeve  they  have  attained 
that  capablUty  In  spite  of  our  Involvement. 
Kino.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Palmieri.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ells- 
berg. (Applause.) 

Miller.  We  are  constantly  told  by  ques- 
tion or  Inference  that  the  President  may  have 
secret  information,  or  that  he  knows  about 
buildups  that  perhaps  we  dont  know  about, 
and  therefore  should  be  believed. 

But,  when  a  President,  on  April  20th,  an- 
nounces a  withdrawal  of  160,000  men  over  a 
year  period,  and  then  by  April  30th,  with 
no  consultation  with  Congress,  and  so  far 
as  may  be  known  not  broadly  based  consul- 
tation inside  his  own  Administration,  de- 
cides that  he  must  act  because  of  aew  devel- 
opments within  that  ten-day  period,  he  has 
the  obligation  to  divulge  that  Information 
tf  the  American  people. 

When  he  does  not  do  so,  the  Congress  may 
legitimately  act. 

Palmieri.  Mr.  Miller,  we  will  be  back  to  you 
for  rebuttal. 

Now  let's  go  to  Mr.  King  and  hear  the  case 
against  the  proposal. 

King.  This  evening,  you,  the  American 
public,  are  being  asked  to  put  yourself  In 
the  position  of  the  President  as  the  Com- 
mander-In-Chlef. 

The  Presldnt  has  announced  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  to  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
he  has  planned  and  is  withdrawing  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  on  a  continuing  basis. 
He  has  withdrawn  115,000  troops.  He  was 
pledged  to  withdraw  150,000  troops  between 
now  and  next  spring.  That  will  leave  ap- 
proximately 340,000  troops  remaining  In 
Vietnam  as  of  next  spring. 

He  has,  at  the  same  time,  repeatedly  warned 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  If  they  continue 
to  escalate  their  violence  while  he  Is  con- 
tinuing to  de-escalate  and  disengage  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  that  he  will 
have  to  meet  their  Increased  force  with  force 
of  our  own. 

As  a  point  of  fact,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  continued  to  escalate  their  activities. 
They  have  continued  to  bring  supplies  and 
forces  into  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries.  This 
left  us  In  an  extremely  exposed  position  for 
the  continued  withdrawal  of  our  own  forces 
and  the  buildup  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army. 

The  President  has  taken  the  position  that 
he  must  move  into  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries and  destroy  those  suppUes. 

With  us  this  evening,  to  explain  how  the 
president  felt  and  what  he  did,  is  Ambas- 
sador WilUam  Sullivan,  former  Ambassador 
to  Laos. 

Palmikri.  Ambassador  StUUvan,  welcome 
to  "The  Advocates."  (Applause.) 

Kmo.  Ambassador,  you  are  presently  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 


State  for  Par  Eastern  and  Pacific  Atralis,  U 
that  correct? 

Sullivan.  That  is  correct. 
King.  Can  you  teU  us  what  the  situation 
was  that  the  President  faced  In  the  Cam- 
bodian enclaves? 

StJLLiVAN.  Well.  Mr.  King.  I  think  in  order 
to  explain  the  situation  that  the  President 
faced  there,  in  order  to  explain  the  decision 
that  he  took  to  go  into  Cambodia,  we  need 
to  understand  what  has  taken  place  In  South 
Vietnam,  militarily,  in  the  last  couple  of 
years. 

With  the  two  communist  offensives,  In  Tet 
of  1968  and  1969,  there  have  been  two  very 
significant  developments  In  South  Vietnam. 
First  of  all,  the  offensive  shocked  the  South 
Vietnamese  Into  total  mobilization  and  made 
Vletnamlzation  possible. 

Secondly,  they  cost  tremendously  In  losses 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong. 
Both  the  main  force  unite  and  the  couriers, 
the  guides,  the  people  who  guarded  the  weap- 
ons caches — what  General  Jopp  calls  the 
spring-boards. 

Now.  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  in  order 
to  cope  with  this,  the  North  Vietnamese 
decided  to  do  two  things.  One,  they  pulled 
their  main  force  unite  out  of  combat,  back 
Into  these  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  And 
two,  they  started  a  campaign  of  organization 
to  try  to  rebuild  that  spring-board  Inside  the 
country. 

The  Idea  was  that  when  our  forces  with- 
drew adequately  from  South  Vietnam,  their 
main  forces  were  rebuilt — the  spring-board 
was  redeveloped — then  they  would  come 
across  that  spring-board  and  attack  the  cities 
In  the  way  they  attempted  to  do  in  1968. 

Now.  we  discovered  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese—the North  Vietnamese  were  bringing 
In.  through  SlhanoukvlUe,  the  supplies  for 
those  caches  and  for  the  base  areas  here. 
They  were  getting  their  rice  by  truck  from 
Phnom  Penh  and  Stung  Treng  under  ar- 
rangemente  with  Prince  Sihanouk. 

AU  this  changed  very  suddenly  on  March 
18  of  this  year,  and  when  it  changed  we  felt 
that  these  forces  In  that  area  were  in  a  bad 
position.  We  suspected  that  they  might 
either  have  to  withdraw  northward  to  bitch 
up  with  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  or  else  that 
they  would  negotiate. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  negotiating 
proposals  in  the  air.  as  you  may  remember. 
The  Cambodians  wanted  to  negotiate.  The 
French  had  a  proposition.  Jacob  Malik  made 
some  statemente.  So  did  the  Indonesians. 

When  the  President  spoke  on  April  20th. 
he  put  our  negotiating  position  forward,  I 
think,  in  the  most  generous  terms  in  which 
It  has  ever  been  phrased.  Now.  they  did  not 
choose  to  negotiate.  They  did  not  choose  to 
withdraw.  In  fact,  by  April  27th,  the  intelli- 
gence we  had  made  it  clear  that  they  had 
made  a  bold  and  reckless  and  aggressive  de- 
cision to  move  outward,  westward,  to  try  to 
establish  a  long  corridor  all  the  way  along 
the  South  Vietnamese  frontier  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  sea,  to  link  up  all  of  these  base 
areas  here  into  one  massive  enclave  against 
South  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  their  second  phase  was  to  bring 
Slhanoiik  back  as  their  puppet  and  try  to 
take  over  all  of  Cambodia.  This  Increase 
would  have  threatened  our  forces  and  made 
it  very  difficult  to  withdraw. 

King.  What  was  the  President's  objective, 
then,  m  taking  the  action  that  he  took? 

Sullivan.  The  objective  was  quite  simply 
to  try  to  clean  out  the  rice,  the  food,  the 
ammunition,  the  supplies,  in  these  base  areas 
so  that  these  forces  could  not  carry  out  their 
intentions,  but  would  have  to  move  back  up. 
The  diplomatic  intention  was  to  hope  tluU; 
they  would  be  forced  to  negotiate  with  us. 
Thank  you. 

PALicmi.  Mr.  Miller,  for  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Mn.t.CT  Ambassador  Sullivan,  do  you  agree 
with  Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  testimony 
b«fore  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 


that  if  we  had  to  move  United  States  troops 
into  Cambodia  It  would  indicate  the  failure 
of  Vletnamlzation? 

Sullivan.  It  would  certainly  have  made  a 
great — the  threat  to  Vletnamlzation  that  ex- 
isted from  this  certainly  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  at  that  time. 

MnxER.  But  the  Secretary's  testimony  was 
that  If  United  States  troops  had  to  move 
into  CambodU.  tliat  would  indicate  the  fail- 
ure of  Vletnamlzation.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? 

Stn.LivAN.  I  think  that  he  has  later  said 
that  having  moved  Into  Cambodia,  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  change  the  pattern  so 
that  our  Vletnamlzation  program  can  pro- 
gress more  rapidly. 

Miller.  But  you  rest  your  oplnon  on  what 
he  later  said. 

Tell  me.  Ambassador  Sullivan,  when  you 
were  Ambassador  to  Laoc.  you  pubUcly  took 
the  position.  I  believe,  that  the  United  States 
should  not  Invade  the  Laotian  sanctuaries 
on  the  ground,  because  It  would  violate  the 
Geneva  accords? 

Aren't  we  In  exactly  the  same  position  in 
Cambodia? 

Sullivan.  No.  because  In  Laos  we  did  have 
an  obligation  not  to  send  our  forces  into  the 
territory  of  Laos.  The  Laos  Government  did 
not  wish  us  to  have  our  forces  In  there.  Now. 
in  Cambodia,  under  the  regime  of  Prince 
Sihanouk,  the  Prince  did  not  wish  forces  to 
come  m  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  lost 
sovereign  control  over  these  areas  here. 

What  has  happened  here,  is  that  these 
forces  have  constituted  a  threat  to  our  forces 
here  In  South  Vietnam  in  such  a  way  that  we 
have  felt  under  article  61  of  the  United 
NaUcns  Charter  that  we  should  have  to 
move  and  the  Cambodian  Government  has 
not  protested  our  move. 

Miller.  Has  not  protested — and  are  we 
there.  In  fact,  to  support  the  Cambodian 
Government,  the  government  of  Lon  Nol? 

Sullivan.  No.  we  are  not.  We  are  there  to 
protect  the  forces  here  in  South  Vietnam. 

Miller.  Then  why,  in  fact.  Is  there  the 
South  Vietnam  flotilla  of  boata  going  up  the 
Mekong  with  American  support  to  Phnom 
Penh? 

SiTLLivAN.  The  Americans  are  not  going  to 
Phnom  Penh. 
MnxER.  No,  but  they  are  American  boata. 
Sullivan.  That  floUIU  U  going  up  the 
Mekong  to  a  point  about  here,  where  we  will 
turn  back  with  the  forces  that  have  landed 
through  that  base  area.  Now,  later  these  same 
boats  or  different  boats — South  Vietnamese 
boata  without  Americans — may  go  further  up 
In  order  to  take  some  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese citizens  In  that  area  back  down  again.  It 
is  a  humanitarian  mission.  That  Is  not  the 
function  of  the  current  mission. 

Miller.  But  certainly,  as  we  have  heard 
many  times  before,  that  Is  the  limit  of  our 
commitment. 

Let  me  ask  you.  Ambassador  SuUivan.  what 
happened  in  those  sanctuaries  in  the  eight 
days  between  AprU  20th  when  the  President 
spoke,  and  April  28th  when  he  apparently 
decided  to  move  In?  What  happened  In  those 
eight  days  to  change  the  situation  so  mate- 
rially. 

Sullivan.  The  people  In  these  sanctuaries 
and  in  here  started  moving  out.  taking  over 
roads,  taking  over  a  network  to  try  to  con- 
nect an  entire  sanctuary  into  a  corridor. 
MiLLBi.  Moving  west? 

Stn-LiVAN.  Moving  westward.  And  those 
people  were  using  the  supplies  In  these  base 
areas  In  what  they  felt  was  the  confldent 
assvimptlon  that  the  United  States  would  not 
bother  those  supplies. 

MILLER.  Well,  why  is  the  one  long  sanc- 
tuary more  dangerous  to  us  than  the  pocket 
sanctuaries  there?  What  difference  does  it 
make  that  they  were  moving  west  in  terms 
of  our  South  Vietnamese  position? 

Sullivan.  These  sanctuaries  here  that  have 
existed  in  the  past  by  a  supply  route  that 
U  rim  up  from  SlhanoukvlUe.  by  rice  that 
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has  eom«  out  of  Phnom  Penh  and  Stuag 
Treng.  Tb«r«  would  have  been  4°  rice  com- 
ing out  of  SlhanoukTllIe.  There 'would  have 
been  no  rice  coming  out  of  the*  two  areas, 
but  If  they  had  this  corridor  ffom  here  to 
the  sea.  they  could  bring  suppU^  down  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  this  way.  stappliea  over 
the  sea  this  way — they  would  ,have  vastly 
increased  the  threat  to  our  forcesi 

itJajLtm.  Now.  Ambassador  Slulllvan.  we 
were  told  by  the  President  in  hls: speech  that 
we  were  going  into  one  of  those  sainctuarlea  to 
And  the  North  Vietnamese  head<)uarters.  the 
elusive  COSVN.  Where  is  It  now? 

StTLUTAN.  The  COSVN  is  a  conimittee.  It  la 
a  committee  of  North  Vietnamese  officers, 
military  and  political,  who  direct  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam — or  in  this  portlpn  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Mnxn.  We  don't  know  where  h  Is  now.  do 
we? 

StJixjvAw.  They  are  probably  s(^e where  In 
the  Cambodian  territory. 

tJniww  Now  these  sanctuarieal  are  what- 
Just  unfound  yet.  We  were  once  dioLng  this  on 
the  east  side  of  the  border.  We  ai*  now  doing 
It  in  the  sanctuaries.  If  those  sanctuaries 
now  move  past  the  30  kilometer  Imark,  40  to 
60  kilometers  inside  Cambodia,  under  the 
Prealdent'a  rationale,  wont  we  b4  justified  In 
hunting  the  elusive  COSVN  theee,  too? 

Smxiv&if .  No.  We  are  not  hunting  COSVN. 
We  are  trying  to  get  supplies  and  caches  thAt 
are  In  here  and  we  have  already  bad  u^men- 
dous  hauls  of  supplies.  I 

yni™  What  is  left,  though.  Hot  what  has 
been  taken.  Bow  do  you  know  what  Is  left? 
The  evidence  Is.  In  fact,  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese supplies  are  widely  dispersed,  so  If 
we  find  theee  tons — or  as  you  n*w  prefer  to 
report  them,  pounds  or  grains  of  rice — In  one 
sp>ot,  it  is  likely  that  there  are  enormously 
greater  quantities  elsewhere,  .  isnt  that 
correct? 

Soixivai*.  It  Is  not  our  evidence  that  they 
are  widely  dispersed.  It  is  our  efidence  that 
they  are  pretty  well  concentrated  in  the 
caches  along  the  frontier. 

**"'"  Why  wouldn't  the  I  sanctuaries 
move  further  back  Into  Cambodia  and  be  as 
great  a  threat  to  what  you  call  our  flank  in 
South  Vietnam  as  where  they  now  are? 

SmxxvAM.  The  Individuals,  the  troops,  may 
move  on  back,  but  they  cant  carry  with 
them,  and  bavent  carried  with  them,  the 
tons  of  suppliea  that  they  have  left  behind 
and  which  our  people  have  capttired. 

uttt—  Well,  I  dont  understand,  then, 
why  our  sanctuary  operations  ihslde  South 
Vietnam,  In  Cedar  Palls,  In  the  Inon  Triangle, 
In  Junction  City,  didn't  have  exa<Kly  the  same 
effect.  ' 

SctUTAN.  They  had  a  disrupting  effect,  and 
It  is  why — it  U  because  of  the£  that  they 
had  to  develop  these  supply  lines  through 
Cambodl*.  I 

M"'"  It  was  so  disrupting  tl^at  they  had 
to  wait  unUl  the  spring  to  brlf  g  their  Tet 
offensive,  is  that  It?  | 

SoixivAN.  They  had  to  wait  Another  year 
between  one  of  these,  yes.  I 

%Mmwm  But  It  certainly  dlqn't  prevent 
that.  Do  we  have  any  feeling  at  lall,  any  cer- 
tainty, that  this  limited  operatlpn  will  pre- 
vent that  Btz  months  from  now?] 

SmxrvAM.  Of  course  there  la  mo  certainty. 
But  the  hope  Is  that  these  forces  here,  having 
been  deprived  of  their  supplies  aad  scattered, 
will  move  back  up  and  leave  tl^  area  In  a 
much  more  secure  arrangementj 

**TTi»»  Let  me  ask  you,  lAmbassador 
Sullivan I 

PALMm.  I  am  going  to  have  to  interrupt 
at  this  point  and  thank  the  AmOaasador  for 
being  with  us. 

Mr.  King,  will  yoo  continue  with  your 
case? 

Thank  yon,  sir.  (Applause.) 

I^ZNc.  My  second  wltneea  this  qvenlng.  who 
Lb  here  to  dUcuaa  the  President  as  Oom- 
maader-ln-ClUcf  and  the  Oontfvea  and  Its 


relation  to  the  President  in  that  role,  is 
United  States  Senator  Robert  Dole  from 
Kansas.   (Applause.) 

Palmuxi.  Senator,  welcome  to  "The  Advo- 
cates." We  are  glad  to  have  you. 

Senator  Robert  Dole.  Thank  you. 

King.  Senator,  did  the  President  have  the 
right  to  do  what  he  did? 

DouE.  I  believe  that  the  President  very 
clearly  had  the  right  In  accord&nce  with 
Article  n  of  the  Constitution  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief; m  addition  thereto,  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Executive  Branch,  with  an  obli- 
gation to  carry  out  the  laws  and  to  protect 
the  peace  and  to  protect  Americans. 

King.  What  would  happen  If  the  Presi- 
dent's role  as  Commander-in-Chief  were 
turned  over  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States? 

Dole.  Well.  I  would  hate  to  have  it  turned 
over  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  but 
I  wouldn't  mind  having  it  turned  over  to  the 
Congre:«  of  the  United  States.  I  think  this  is 
a  division  we  must  make.  You  know,  the 
peace-making  and  the  treaty-making  powers 
reside  with  the  Senate;  the  war-making 
powers  reside  with  the  Congress;  the  appro- 
priation powers  reside  with  Congress.  That's 
both  Houses,  not  the  Senate  Poreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  or  just  the  Senate.  So  there 
is  a  vast  difference  when  we  talk  about  the 
powers  of  Congress.  I  think  far  too  often  the 
American  people,  because  they  see  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee nightly  on  television,  or  some  of  the 
other  Senate  members,  feel  the  House  has 
no  authority  at  all. 

With  reference  to  appropriations  and  with 
reference  to  declaring  war,  that's  the  right — 
the  Constitutional  right — vested  in  both 
Houses.  It  takes  both  Houses  to  act. 

King.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  role  of 
the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
safeguarding  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 
What  if  that  role  were  turned  over  to  tbe 
United  States  Senate?  What  if  it  were  turned 
over  to  100  Senators?  What  do  you  think 
would  happen? 

Dole.  Well,  I  think  it  might  depend — this 
Is  nothing  new.  It  started  back  in  George 
Washington's  time.  As  I  recall,  he  Issued  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality  between  Great 
Britain  and  Prance.  The  Senate  Immediately 
said  that  he  exceeded  his  powers.  That  argu- 
ment has  gone  on  I  think  with  nearly  every 
President:  Jefferson  had  the  same  problem, 
the  Bay  of  Tripoli;  President  Polk  had  the 
same  problem;  President  Kennedy  had  the 
same  problem:  President  Truman  went  Into 
Korea  without  any  authority:  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  reason  they  must  do  this  from 
tune  to  time  is  to  protect  Americans  and  we 
can't  always  wait  for  the  Senate  to  act,  we 
can't  wait  for  a  hundred  Senators  to  decide 
what  we  might  do  at  a  very  critical  time  and 
I  certainly  think  this  was  the  case  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

King.  In  other  words,  you  don't  feel  that 
in  this  particular  situation  there  waa  time 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In  Its 
deliberative  sense  to  make  this  determination 
to  protect  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  by 
going  In  the  Cambodia  sanctuaries. 

DoLX.  No,  I  don't  believe  there  vras  time, 
and  as  I  said  Initially  the  President  certainly 
had  the  right,  he  had  the  right,  he  had  the 
re8|>onslbllity.  He  had  the  responsibility  to 
protect  American  troops. 

Paucikxi.  Senator,  do  you  think  he  should 
have  consulted,  you  tliink  he  might  have 
consulted  on  such  a  sensitive  Issue  when  he 
could  have  expected  such  an  Intense  reac- 
Uon? 

DoLK.  I  think  he  may  have  consulted,  he 
is  not  required  to  do  this.  He  prior  to 
making  his  announcement  had  a  little  pre- 
view or  briefing  with  certain  Administration 
leadera,  certain  Democrat  leaders,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet. 

Palmi^.  They  didn't  include  the  Secre- 
tary o<  State,  however,  ia  that  correct? 


DoLx.  No,  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  there. 

Palmikri.  Are  you  finished.  Mr.  King? 

King.  No,  I  have  one  more  question.  If  I 
may. 

Palmiexi.  One  more  question. 

King.  Tou  are  familiar  with  the  resolutions 
that  have  been  Introduced  In  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  result  of  the  action  in 
Cambodia.  Are  they  varied  in  scope,  do  you 
support  any  of  them,  or  are  they  in  conflict 
with  one  another?  What  do  they  accomplish? 

Dole.  Well,  there  is  one,  I  might  support 
the  so-called  Church-Cooper  Resolution  if 
It  contains  an  amendment  which  gave  the 
President  the  right.  If  necessary,  to  take  any 
action  he  thought  was  necessary  to  protect 
American  troops.  Otherwise  I  think  perhaps 
they  may  be  more  political  than  real  and  I 
don't  support  any  of  the  others. 

King.  On  the  vital  cutting  issue  of  the 
President's  right  to  protect  American  troops 
in  South  Vietnam,  he  should  have  that  right, 
absolutely,  to  exercise? 

Dole.  He  should  have  that  right  without 
any  deadline  being  set  and  without — and 
I  also  believe  that  Congress  has  some  au- 
thority and  that's  why  It  might  support  the 
Church-Cooper  resolution  If  It  had  the 
amendment  that  was  discussed  on  the  House 
side  which  gave  the  President  the  right  to 
move  if  necessary  to  protect  American  troops. 

Thank  you. 

Palmikxi.  Mr.  King,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Miller,  your  turn. 

MiLLXx.  Senator  Dole,  do  you  think  the 
President's  decision  and  benefits  were  worth 
the  divisions  that  has  resulted  in  the  coun- 
try because  of  It? 

Dole.  Well,  I  am  not  certain  the  division 
Is  any  greater  now  than  it  waa.  I  find 

Miller.  Tou  were  out  of  Washington  yes- 
terday. 

Dole.  No,  I  was  In  Washington.  It  was  a 
very  boring  demonstration  and  there  were 
very  flne  young  people  involved.  But  I  am 
quoting  now  young  people  who  were  here 
said  It  was  a  very  boring  process. 

Miller.  Well,  let  me  ask  you,  Senator  Dole, 
I  want  to  ask  a  question  now.  Do  you  think 
the  President's  decision  was  worth  the  di- 
vision that  has  resulted? 

Dole.  Well,  I  feel  certain  having  confidence 
the  President's  decision  was  for  the  same 
reasons  they  were  demonstrating  yesterday: 
End  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  I  said  to 
the  young  people  who  visited  with  me, 
"Whatever  you  may  think  of  President  Nixon, 
let's  give  him  credit  for  progress  in  Vietnam, 
for  extricating  \ia  from  the  situation  he  in- 
herited January  20,  1069.  He  had  reduced 
the  troop  level  by  115,000.  He  has  announced 
another  150,000.  He  is  trying  to  end  the  war. 
He  Is  trying  to  hold  down  casualties.  He  has 
reduced  the  bombing.  So  he  has  made  prog- 
ress. 

Miller.  Except  for  the  events  as  they  may 
arise  out  of  this  Cambodian  adventure  which 
we  always  must  add. 

Do  you  think  the  President  had  the  right 
to  go  Into  Cambodia  without  consulting  the 
Congress?  Does  he  also  have  the  right  to  go 
into  Laos  without  consulting  the  Congress, 
into  North  Vietnam  without  consulting  the 
Congress? 

Dole.  I  think  he  might  have  the  right  to 
go  into  North  Vietnam.  I  think  he  probably 
at  least  Indicated  a  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution in  reference  to  Laos.  I  think  the 
F*resldent  made  it  very  clear  the  very  limited 
objectives.  It  Is  not  extension  or  expansion 
of  the  war.  It  is  not  neutral  territory  taken 
over  by  the  enemy,  I  think  he  has  the  right. 
I  would  hope  he  would  exercise  that  right 
when  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Miller.  Well,  let's  see. 

Dole.  If  he  didn't  exercise  that  right  where 
would  the  Senate  be?  Who  would  be  on  his 
back  then? 

**■""■*  Explain  to  me,  Senator  Dole,  with 
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the  monsoon  coming  up  in  the  period  of 
three  to  four  weeks,  to  your  understanding, 
becaiise  I  think  many  Americana  are  con- 
fused regardless  of  what  Ambassador  SulUvan 
said,  what  happened  In  that  short  period 
that  required  the  President  to  move  without 
consultation?  Was  there  any  indication  the 
enemy  would  attack  if  the  President  chose 
to  consult  the  Senate? 

Dole.  You  mean  the  period  of  time  from 
April  20  to  April  30? 
Miller.  Yes. 

Dole.  I  don't  know  precisely.  I  had  brief- 
ings and  I  have  tried  to  make  my  own  as- 
sessment, my  ovra  Judgment.  Apparently 
there  was  a  build-up.  There  was  also  some 
danger  to  our  troops  and  this  is  a  question, 
of  course,  I've  asked  myself:  Was  the  danger 
great  enough  to  require  us  to  cross  the 
border? 

But  I  think  perhaps  If  we  equate  an  Imag- 
inary line  with  American  lives,  the  decision 
U  very  easy.  I  would  guess  any  President— 
whether  it  was  President  Kennedy  who  sent 
18.000  troops  to  Vietnam,  whether  it  was 
Johnson  who  escalated  to  540.000  or  wheth- 
er It's  President  Nixon,  who  Is  bringing  them 
home,  I  trust  any  President  to  make  a  deci- 
sion that  he  believes  to  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  our  country. 

Miller.  The  imaginary  line  you're  talking 
about  Is  the  boundary  line  of  another  coun- 
try. 

Dole.  The  imaginary  line,  right. 
Miller.    In   crossing   that    boundary,   the 
President  has  the  same  right  to  do  that  as 
he  has  to  cross  any  other  imaginary  line. 

Dole.  When  the  lives  of  American  troops 
are  Involved,  I  say  he  not  only  has  that  right 
but  he  has  that  obligation.  There  has  been 
no  neutrality  observed  for  five  years  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.  We  observed  it.  We  didn't 
even  have  diplomatic  relations  in  Cambodia 
for  almost  five  years,  so  we  observed  the 
neutrality,  we  followed  Sihanouk's  orders  and 
directives,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong  did  not. 

MiLLKX.  Tell  me.  Senator,  why  do  you  feel 
that  you  might  support  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment? 

Dole.  Because  I  think  the  Congress  does 
have  some  right.  I  don't  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  Carte  Blanche  authority  to  do 
everything  he  wants  to  do. 

Palmieri.  Senator,  let  me  ask  if  Mr.  MUler 
win  tell  our  viewing  audience  quickly  what 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  covers. 

Miller.  The  Church-Cooper  amendment 
calls  for  withdrawal  without  fund  cut-off. 
It  does  call  for  withdrawal  from  Southeast 
Asia,  Is  that  correct? 

Dole.  That's  essentially  right. 
Miller.  And  you  say  the  Congress  should 
act  on  that.  Now  our  resolution  tonight  is 
that  it  be  resolved  that  the  Congress  call 
for  immediate  withdrawal  from  Cambodia 
and  resolved  that  the  President  commit  no 
further  forces  outside  South  Vietnam.  You 
don't  disagree  with  that. 

Dole.  I  think  this  may  be  a  moot  question. 
I  have  confidence  In  the  President.  He  said 
that  the  troops  would  be  back,  would  be 
out  of  Cambodia  by  July  1  and  I  think  per- 
haps before.  I  think  there  may  l>e  other 
things  the  President  hasn't  been  able  to  di- 
vulge that  he  will  at  the  appropriate  time. 
So  It's  a  moot  question. 

M"'"  But  the  President  has  said 

Palmieri.  I  think  that  ends  the  cross  ex- 
amination. I'm  sorry  to  Interrupt  you. 

Senator,  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
appearance  here. 
(Applause.) 
Mr.  King? 

Kino.  The  President  told  us  on  Friday 
ni^t,  in  his  press  conference,  and  as  we  have 
heard  this  evening,  we  are  engaged  In  a  lim- 
ited tbrust  into  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
to  destroy  siy^lsa  and  munitions.  This 
thnist  la  being  ■uoosHfuL  It  wlU  oaaUaam 


for  a  short  period  of  time.  We  will  begin  to 
pull  our  troops  back  the  middle  of  this  week 
and  we  will  have  them  back  by  the  middle  of 
June.  In  short,  five  weeks  away. 

We  will  have  saved  thousands  of  American 
lives  and  we  will  have  enabled  the  President 
to  speed  his  withdrawal  of  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

AS  we  have  atao  heard  this  evening,  the 
President  has  to  have  the  right,  the  power, 
to  act  decisively  In  this  kind  of  situation  to 
protect  American  troops.  Can  you  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  we  turned  this  kind 
of  decision  over  to  100  Senators  and  435 
Congressmen? 

We  have  two  very  flne  Senators  here  this 
evening,  one  of  whom  we  have  beard  from, 
one  of  whom  we  will  hear  from.  They  cannot 
agree.  How  long  would  It  take  to  get  an  agree- 
ment in  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack  In 
South  Vietnam  wh«-e  we  had  to  go  In  to  a 
sanctuary  area  and  destroy  supplies  and  go 
after  their  troops?  We  would  flnd  that  fc»- 
elgn  power,  not  only  lobbying  our  Congress 
at  home  for  a  resolution  which  would  pre- 
vent our  soldiers  from  taking  such  action, 
but  we  would  also  flnd  that  the  enemy  was 
having  a  real  field  day  with  our  troops  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Palmieri.  Thank  you,  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  King  has  presented  the  case 
for  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
Now  Is  your  opportunity  for  rebuttal. 

Miller.  The  problem  is,  we  have  heard  It 
all  before  and  It  wasn't  true  then  and  it  Is 
not  true  now.  There  are  qualities  about  our 
processes  and  the  way  we  approach  these 
decisions  that  need  to  be  talked  about.  There 
are  fundamental  truths. 

The  way  to  bring  troops  home  fr<Mn  Viet- 
nam is  to  bring  them  east,  not  to  send  them 
west.  The  way  to  end  the  war  is  not  to  In- 
vade a  neutral  country,  but  to  get  them  out 
from  where  they  are.  The  way  to  reduce 
American  casualties  Is  to  reduce  the  fighting. 
There  simply  Is  no  credible  evidence  that 
there  were  major  attacks  to  be  planned  across 
the  Cambodia  border.  In  fact,  with  the  mon- 
soon season  coming  in  three  to  four  weeks, 
with  no  evidence  of  an  attack  being  planned, 
there  was  no  Immediate  threat  to  American 
troops. 

In  fact,  the  limited  search  and  destroy  mis- 
sion, by  its  very  means,  by  its  very  definition, 
cannot  accomplish  what  it  has  set  out  to 
accomplish. 

The  President  said  It  might  trap  troops 
and  find  the  enemy  headquarters.  It  has  not 
done  so.  Now  we  are  told  that  yet  smaller 
alms  Justify  it.  And  the  question  cannot  be 
considered  without  regard  to  the  division  at 
home.  They  are  not  simply  fcH«lgn  poUcy 
decisions.  They  are  decisions  which  affect  all 
America.  And  this  decision  has  divided  this 
country,  perhaps  unlike  amy  othCT  decision  In 
this  century. 

It  haa  brought  Into  the  streets  and  with 
great  and  deep  reaction,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  what  they  are  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent Is.  If  he  wishes  to  take  another  step  Into 
a  neutral  country,  that  he  must  consult  the 
Congress,  that  he  must  consult  them,  that 
he  must  present  credible  evidence  and  above 
all,  that  our  entire  declalon-making  proc- 
ess— what  I  think  the  college  studenU  are 
really  saying — that  our  entire  decision-mak- 
ing process  must  reUte  itseU  to  the  lives 
that  are  affected. 

No  one  mentions  the  Innocent  Cambodian 
TiUageis  that  were  killed  in  what  Is  said  to 
be  an  atteo^yt  to  save  the  American  troops 
lives.  No  one  mentions  the  thousands  of 
other  Uves  including  students  here  in  the 
United  States  that  were  affected.  Those,  fun- 
damentally, must  be  taken  Into  account. 

In  fact,  the  President's  decision  has  acted 
backwards  to  every  one  of  hia  goals.  It  has 
not  strengthened  his  bargaining  po^tton.  It 
baa  weakened  it.  If  there  ia  one  thing  that 
North  Vietnam  knows  as  a  result  of  this  deci- 


sion, it  is  that  the  President  can  take  no 
comparable  mUitary  step  without  risking  a 
near  revolution  in  the  United  States,  and 
knowing  that.  Worth  Vietnam  knows  he  is 
imUkely   to   do   anything   comparable 

In  fact,  the  decision  has  hurt  him:  It  has 
hurt  the  country,  and  It  threatens  to  do  so 
even  more  unless  Congress  acts.  No  one  Is 
ordering  the  President  not  to  make  maneu- 
vers on  the  battlefield.  Congress  is  asking 
the  President  to  end  the  war. 

One  of  the  leading  exponents  of  Congress 
asking  the  President  to  end  the  war  Is  with 
us  tonight.  He  is  Senator  Charles  Goodell  of 
New  York.  (Applause.) 

Palmieri.  Senator,  welcome  to  "The  Ad- 
vocates." 

Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell.  Thank  you. 
Miller.  Senator  Goodell,  last  September, 
introduced  an  amendment  into  the  United 
States  Congress  calling  for  a  fund  cut-ofl 
and  requiring  a  time-table  withdrawal  trotn 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  if  that 
amendment  had  been  adopted  when  he  In- 
troduced It,  we  would  not  be  In  Cambodia 
today. 

Senator  Goodell.  why  should  Congress  say 
"no"  to  the  President  on  this? 

GooDSLL.  Well,  the  first  reason  Congress 
ought  to  say  no  U  that  we  have  been  sub- 
jected for  the  last  seven  years  to  Presidents 
engaging  In  limited  successful  thrusts  to 
save  American  lives  that  cost  us  American 
lives  We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  bombing  Hanoi  and  search  and  destroy 
missions  of  one  kind  or  imother  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  Laos  and  in  North  Vietnam, 
would  save  lives  and  end  the  war. 

Now,  we  have  the  same  thing  in  Cambodia. 
The  difference  being,  we  have  crossed  a 
border  of  a  neutral  country  without  the  re- 
quest of  that  country,  and  somehow  or  other 
we  have  decided  that  doesn't  make  any 
difference. 

Congress  is  the  only  one  that  can  save  us 
from  an  extension,  an  expansion,  of  this  war 
and  further  loss  of  American  lives 

MiLLEH  Is  there  a  constitutional  basis  for 
Congressional  action  here? 

Goodell.  Well,  I  would  say  to  some  of  my 
friends  that  argued  very  strongly  for  strict 
construction  In  some  of  o\ir  recent  debates 
In  the  Senate  that  they  ought  to  be  for  strict 
construction  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion when  It  comes  to  the  war-making  power. 
(Applause.) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  no 
power  to  make  war.  Only  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  I  think  Congress 
ought  to  share  the  responsibility  of  un- 
declaring  this  war. 

Palmieri.  One  more  question. 
Miller.  You  have  Introduced,  along  with 
other  Senators,  an  amendment  which  calls 
for  a  fund  cutoff  or  troops  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Is  that  kind  of  action  Justified  by  the 
Congress? 

Goodell.  WeU,  it  Is  the  only  way  Congress 
can  enforce  Its  power  for  war  and  peace.  The 
United  States  Constitution  provides,  also, 
that  there  should  be  no  appropriations  for 
military  purposes  beyond  two  years,  and  when 
we  read  the  Federalist  papers  and  other  re- 
ports that  were  given  at  that  time,  the  basis 
for  this  was  that  they  did  not  want  to  re- 
side In  the  President  of  the  United  States  un- 
limited power  to  make  war. 

Yes.  he  Is  Commander-in-Chief.  When  we 
declare  war — when  we  are  involved  In  a  war. 
he  has  the  power  to  run  the  troops  and  to 
make  the  policy  declalona  of  that  war.  But 
Congress  is  the  one  that  makes  the  essential 
decision  as  to  whether  we  should  be  In  war 
or  not.  And  we  have  expanded  that  war  once 
again  without  Cckngrees  l>elng  involved. 

PALMisaL  Senator,  let's  see  what  Mr.  King 
has  to  ask  you. 

Kino.  Senator,  you  have  bad  a  bill,  haT* 
fou  not,  before  tbe  Oanfnm  tor  Kune  time 
or  before  the  United  SUtes  Seoate  to  with- 
draw from  Soutli  'yietzuun? 
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GoooKLL.  Yes. 

KiKG.  Has  tbat  bill  b«en  Mlopjt«d? 

GoooKix.  No. 

King.  How  long  bu  It  be^n  before  the 
TTnlted  States  Senate? 

OooDEix.  Well.  I  was  the  flist  one  to  In- 
troduce a  blU  which  provided 
would  provide  no  money  for  American  mili- 
tary personnel  In  Southeast  A|la  and  South 
Vietnam  beyond  a  specific  da^e.  The  date  I 
suggiested  was  December  1,  197(J. 

King.  But  the  question,  Se^iator.  Is  how 
long  have  you  had  your  bill  be  ore  Congress? 

OoooKLL.  I  did  It  in  September.  At  that 
time  I 

King.  Of  1969? 

OooDCix.  September  of  1969  At  that  time 
1  had  trouble  getting  two  c  sponsors.  We 
now  have  30  cosponsors  ic  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  same  lUn  i  of  approach. 

King.  I  understand  you  have  another  BlU 
on  Cambodia;  la  that  correct? 

OooDEU..  That  Is  correct. 

Koto.  What  Is  the  nature  cf  that  Bill? 

Qooonx.  The  nature  of  my  Bill  on  Cam- 
bodia Is  very  comparable  to  the  Church- 
Oooper  Amendment  that  has  b^n  mentioned. 
The  Church-Cooper  Amendment  Is  limited 
to  Cambodia.  It  would  provide  that  no  Amer- 
ican troops — combat  troops — oan  be  fighting 
In  Cambodia,  that  no  military  advisors  and 
no  aid  will  go  to  Cambodia,  thirty  days  after 
date  of  enactment,  which  would  essentially 
put  Into  law  what  the  President  said  he  was 
going  to  do  In  Cambodia. 

Knrs.  When,  Senator,  did  rou  introduce 
that  BUI? 

OoooKix.  I  Introduced  that  BlU  two  weeks 
•90. 

Kntc.  In  other  words,  you  ^ave  two  bUls, 
one  that  was  Introduced  lastifaU,  one  that 
was  Introduced  two  weeks  ako,  neither  of 
which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  and  yet  you  I  say  that  the 
President's  power  as  Commanqer-In -Chief  to 
protect  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  In  this 
kind  of  a  decision,  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

How  many  biUs  are  there  In  the  United 
States  Senate  today  to  wltbdn  w  from  South 
Vietnam  or  from  Cambodia? 

OooDKix.  WeU,  you  know.  Congress  might 
decide — it  Is  possible  Congresf  might  decide 
to  support  the  President.  I  d()n't  know  why 
you  are  so  defensive  about  thit.  I  think  the 
Congress  ought  to  vote  one  wi|y  or  the  other. 
This  Lb  a  matter  of  war  and  peace.  Let  Con- 
gress vote — maybe  they  won't  pass  my  bill, 
but  I  happen  to  think  that  gongress  ought 

represent  the 
either  want 


to  vote  on  this  question,  and 

American   people   and   say    w> 

to  stay  In  that  war  and  we  wll  I  support  It  or 

we  want  to  get  out. 

King.  But  this  was  a  decision.  Senator, 
under  discussion  this  evenliig  to  go  Into 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  to  protect  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops.  The  President  had  to 
act  decisively. 

Now,  that  kind  of  a  decis  on  cannot  be 
turned  over  to  100  Senators  and  436  Con- 
gressmen, can  it? 

OoooKix.  I  think  this  one  ci  luld  have  been 
turned  over  very  easily  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Kim.  And  they  would  tave  acted  as 
quickly  as  it  did  on  your  blllii. 

Gooonx.  It  wouldn't  have  1  cted  as  quick- 
ly. I  think  it  was  wrong  to  go  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  I  don't  think  Congi  ess  ever  would 
have  approved  going  into  Cikmbodla.  (Ap- 
plause j 

King.  If  that  Is  the  case.  Sen  ator.  then  why 
has  Congress  not.  to  this  pclnt.  after  this 
length  of  time  since  we  have  gon-^  in.  acted 
on  any  of  these  resolutions? 

Gooonx.  Well,  the  great  proslem  of  course. 
Is  that  once  the  President  makes  the  de- 
cision to  go  In.  then  nobody  wants  to  cut 
off  money  to  the  troops  whs  are  fighting 
there,  and  that  is  what  I  pr  >posed  for  the 
first  time  as  an  alternative  th  it  we  wouldn't 


stop  money  for  the  troops  that  were  fighting. 
Congress  would  responsibly  exercise  this 
authority  and  say  "We  wlU  go  on  providing 
the  money  for  the  safety  of  the  troops."  And 
that  is  what  is  involved  in  the  amendment 
to  end  the  war.  We  wUl  go  on  providing 
money  for  the  troops  that  are  there,  but  by 
a  fixed  date,  we  must  get  out,  and  that,  Con- 
gress has  an  authority  to  do  and  if  we  passed 
It,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  then,  would 
have  to  get  our  troops  out  and  he  could  do  It 
with  safety  to  all  our  men. 

Palmiuu.  Senator,  let  me  Interrupt  for 
Just  a  moment.  There  is  a  saying  that  hard 
cases  make  bad  law.  Isn't  it  true  that  the 
particular  circumstances  of  Cambodian  en- 
try here  are  making  It  appealing  to  a  great 
many  Americans  to  have  Congress  Intervene 
In  the  military  and  foreign  policy  process? 

Doesn't  that  set  a  precedent  which  is 
very,  very  dangerous  of  having  that  respon- 
biuty  shared  in  a  command  sense? 

GooDELL.  I  don't  think  that  Is  a  bad  prece- 
dent at  aU.  I  think  it  is  about  time  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  stood  up  inde- 
pendently with  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  decide  when  we  go  to  war.  I  don't 
think  the  President  ought  to  have  that  op- 
tion. When  the  President  wants  to  go  into 
Venezuela,  when  he  wants  to  go  Into  Cuba, 
when  he  wants  to  go  into  Nigeria.  I  think 
that  is  a  decision  that  resides  with  Congress 
and  it  ought  to  be  approved  by  Congress 
If  the  President  thinks  we  should  send 
American  combat  troops  in. 

PALMTEai.  Thank  you.  sir.  One  more  ques- 
tion. 

King.  One  more  question.  Senator.  I  un- 
derstand that  you  are  in  favor  of  sending 
arms  to  Israel,  Is  that  correct? 

OooDELL.  That  is  correct. 

King.  And  yet  you  are  in  favor  of  with- 
drawing from  Southeast  Asia,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

OoooEix.  That  Is  absolutely  correct.  In 
Southeast  Asia — 

King.  How  can  you  reconcile  these  two 
differences  of  position  of  moving  Into  the 
Middle  East  and  moving  out  of  Southeast 
Asia? 

GooDBLL.  In  the  Middle  East  you  have  a 
democracy — a  tiny  democracy — fighting 
against  the  Intrusion  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
fighting  aU  alone.  The  Soviet  Union  has  put 
in  massive  arms  to  the  Arab  world,  and  once 
the  Arab  world  has  a  preponderance  of  arms, 
you  win  have  war.  There  Is  no  request  of 
Israel  for  us  to  send  American  troops.  All 
they  have  asked  from  us  Is  for  us  to  sell 
arms  to  them  so  they  can  preserve  them- 
selves. 

In  Southeast  Asia  we  sent  American  troops 
into  a  civil  war  within  South  Vietnam.  Now 
there  Is  a  tremendous  difference. 

King.  WeU.  aren't  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  as  Important  as  the  Israeli  people? 

GooDELL.  If  there  were  a  civil  war  In  Is- 
rael. I  wouldn't  be  In  favor  of  sending  Amer- 
ican troops  into  that  civil  war  anymore  than 
I  was  m  favor  of  sending  them  into  South 
Vietnam  in  a  civil  war. 

King.  But  whether  this  is  a  civil  war  is  a 
debatable  point,  is  it  not? 

GooDiXL.  I  don't  think  it  is  debatable  at 
all.  You  know.  I  remember  back  in  1963 
when  Secretary  McNamara  told  us  that  we 
would  have  all  our  troops  out  by  the  end 
of  1965.  At  that  time  we  had  16.000  Amer- 
ican troops  there  and  we  were  escalating 
then,  but  we  are  de-escalating  now. 

Palmixsi.   Mr.   King,   we   are  out   of  time. 

Senator.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that 
will  strike  you  as  unfavorable,  but  It  wasn't 
Intentional.  When  you  came  on  there  was  a 
slide  that  our  viewing  public  saw  that  said 
Charles  Goodell,  Senator  from  New  York. 
"Democrat."  (Laughter.) 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  Charles 
Goodell.  a  Senator  from  New  York,  is  a  very 
distinguished  Republican,  and  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

All  right,  we  are  ready  for  our  summaries. 


Mr.  Miller,  you  have  a  minute  and  a  half 
to  summarize  your  case. 

MiLLxx.  I  understand  why  the  opponents 
of  withdrawal  prefer  to  talk  about  Israel 
rather  than  South  Vietnam,  but  I  do  not 
understand  how.  even  at  this  date,  any  oppo- 
nent to  withdrawal  can  claim  that  we  are  de- 
escalatlng  following  a  new  occurrence  and  an 
Invasion  into  Cambodia  Involving  signifi- 
cantly greater  military  action. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  problem  we  face  here. 
The  President  tells  us  he  is  going  in  to  save 
lives  with  a  new  invasion.  We  are  told  that 
because  of  the  invasion  there  is  a  de-escala- 
tion. We  are  told  that  through  the  invasion 
we  will  bring  about  a  peace.  In  fact,  we  are 
almost  told  consistent  double  things. 

We  need  to  see  what  is  really  happening. 
What  is  really  happening  is  the  risk  of  a  ma- 
jor escalation.  No  one  can  think  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  not  respond  as  they 
have  responded  to  every  other  American  es- 
calation. No  one  can  think  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  not  themselves  choose  to 
escalate,  especially  since  they  know  that  the 
President's  reaction,  his  almost  announced 
reaction  if  they  act  In  ways  that  strike  him 
as  unfavorable.  wlU  be  to  re-escalate  and 
cause  yet  further  divisions  in  this  country. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  we  must  do  this 
and  we  must  go  Into  Cambodia  and  we  must 
do  this  out  of  some  sense  of  heroism,  pro- 
tecting lives,  In  fact  so  we  will  not  be  hu- 
miliated so  we  will  not  be  defeated. 

What  we  need,  I  think,  it  a  new  sense  of 
reality  of  the  world.  A  new  kind  of  heroism. 
Not  the  heroism  or  reality  that  says  we  will 
not  be  humiliated,  but  the  heroism  and  sense 
of  reality  that  gives  us  the  courage  to  say 
and  to  see  that  we  may  have  made  errors  in 
the  past  and  the  fastest  way  to  rectify  those 
errors  is  to  admit  them.  That  the  way  to  get 
our  troops  out  Is  to  end  the  war  and  that  new 
escalation  serves  no  purpose,  carry  the  great- 
est risk,  carry  those  risk  abroad,  and  most 
especially,  here  at  home. 

PALMiExt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  King,  your  final  summary. 

King.  I  am  going  to  take  a  couple  of  sec- 
onds to  explain  to  Mr.  MlUer  what  de-escala- 
tion is  and  how  it  differs  from  escalation. 

De-escalation  is  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
in  this  situation.  The  President  is  de-escalat- 
ing in  South  Vietnam.  Nothing  could  be 
clearer.  When  the  President  came  into  office 
there  were  575,000  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 
He  has  already  withdrawn  115.000  of  those 
troops.  He  Is  going  to  withdraw  another  150,- 
000  by  next  spring.  That  Is  de-escalation. 

The  reason  why  the  President  went  into 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  was  to  protect 
and  to  speed  up  that  de-escalation  process. 
The  buUdup  of  supplies,  material,  manpower 
and  munitions  In  those  sanctuaries  on  the 
western  flank  of  our  position  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  endangering  our  own  withdrawal 
efforts.  Those  withdrawal  efforts  will  now 
continue  and  perhaps  we  can  all  hope  will  be 
speeded  up  as  a  result  of  the  action  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  decisively  in  moving  in  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

It  is  not  a  feasible  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem of  protecting  American  lives,  in  the  with- 
drawal stages  In  South  Vietnam,  to  turn  that 
kind  of  decision-making  over  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  acted 
decisively.  He  bad  the  resources  to  do  so  and 
he  will  be  successful. 

Palmixri.  Thank  you.  Mr.  King.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  for  that  summary. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  governmental  author- 
ity within  the  District. 
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_      ,             , ^^i  .   HtvnivAr    told  them.  "This  Is  a  holdup.  NW.   One   of   them  drew  a  knife  and  de- 

TO  this  end  I  ask  unMlimoUS  Con«!nt  *  "J^J^/'y^**  J^°*^.  ^^Sg  the  bimi  manded.  "Olve  us  an  you  got."  WhUe  the 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  alist  OI  ^^^^  ^^^  victims,  the  trio  fied  on  foot.  armed  man  held  WUlUms  at  bay.  his  corn- 
crimes  committed  within  the  District  Francis  Madison,  of  Washington,  a  driver  panlon  removed  the  money  from  his  pockets 
yesterday  as  reported  by  the  Washington  ^^  Mazzeo  and  Sons,  wa*  held  up  about  1  and  the  pair  fled. 

Post    Whether  this  list  grows  longer  or  p.m.    Thtirsday    by    four    youths    who    ap-  Tourist  Home.   932  French   St.   NW,    was 

shorter  depends  on  Congress.  preached  him  at  «th  and  S  streets  NW.  One  held  up  about  1  a.m.  Sunday  by  two  young 

ThPrP  h^B  no  obiection   the  list  was  of  them  brandished  two  pistols  and  said  to  men  who  entered  the  lobby  and  asked  the 

■rnei*  /^™«_^_?°i^J:''iV^'^"^'=.^„„    .,  Madison.  "Give  me  your  money"  After  tak-  night  clerk  about  a  room.  One  of  them  then 


ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

District  of  CoLtnotiA  Man  Beaten.  Robbed 
Downtown 

A  Northwest  Washington  man  was  pistol - 
whipped  and  robbed  Sunday  morning  by  a 
man  who  approached  him  at  12th  Street  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW,  poUce  reported. 

Shannon  Noe  told  police  that  the  man  led 
him  into  an  alley  off  lath  Street,  then  puUed 
out  a  revolver.  Noe  said  the  gunman  struck 
hUn  over  the  head  repeatedly  with  the 
weapon  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  take  your 
money." 

After  removing  the  bills  from  Noe's  pock- 
ets, the  gunman  fled  on  foot,  according  to 
reports. 

Noe  was  taken  to  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital 
where  he  received  nine  stlches  to  close  his 
head  wounds. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday: 

BOBBED 

John  Sapsara.  of  Pittsburgh,  was  held  up 
about  12:30  p  m.  Sunday  by  a  man  who  ap- 
proached him  while  he  was  standing  at  14th 
and  I  Streets  NW.  The  man  slipped  a  rope- 
like cord  around  Sapwara's  neck,  removed 
$4*75  from  his  pockets  and  fled  on  foot. 

Jonathan  A.  Katifman.  of  Washington, 
was  beaten  and  robbed  about  2  a.m.  Sunday 
by  a  man  who  attacked  him  In  the  1300  block 
of  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW.  The  man  knocked 
Kaufman  to  the  ground,  kicked  him  In  the 
head  and  escaped  with  his  money. 

Joaeph  L.  Curtis,  of  Washington,  a  driver 
for  the  Capital  Cab  Co.,  was  held  up  by  a 
youth  who  hailed  his  taxi  about  5:26  am. 
Stmday  and  directed  the  hacker  to  take  him 
to  53d  and  Clay  Streets  NE.  There,  the  pas- 
senger drew  a  revolver  and  told  Curtis,  "Give 
It  here."  Taking  his  wallet,  the  gunman  re- 
moved the  cash,  returned  the  biUfold  and 
ran  along  the  5300  block  of  Clay  Street. 

Eugene  Sails  Judge,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  12:15  a.m.  by  two  youths  who 
approached  him  from  behind  while  he  was 
walking  at  Benning  Road  and  A  Street  SE. 
One  of  the  youths  pulled  out  a  pistol  and 
told  Judge.  "This  is  a  holdup.  Give  me  aU 
your  money."  Judge  handed  them  his  cash 
and  they  ran  toward  A  Street. 

Thomas  Halley.  of  Washington,  was  held 
■op  by  three  men.  one.  carrying  a  gun  in 
his  pocket,  who  surrounded  him  at  7th 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.  "Come 
go  with  us. "  the  trio  ordered  and  led  Halley 
to  7th  and  D  Streets  NW.  One  of  them  re- 
moved the  wallet  from  his  pocket,  took  his 
wrist  watch  and  fled  with  his  companions. 
Earnest  Grant,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  2:46  p.m.  Sunday  by  a  man  who 
placed  an  unseen  object  at  his  back  while  he 
was  standing  at  14th  Street  and  Park  Road 
NW.  After  demanding  his  money,  the  man 
searched  Grant**  pockets  and  removed  the 
bills  and  change. 

Salvio  Valente.  of  Washington,  was  treated 
for  head  injuries  at  D.C.  General  Hospital. 
Valente  was  held  up  at  about  10: 10  p.m.  Sun- 
day by  two  youths  who  approached  him  at 
the  bus  stop  at  10th  and  East  Capitol  Streets 
NB.  One  of  them  held  a  pistol  at  his  head 
whUe  the  other  youth  struck  him  several 
times  with  an  iron  pipe.  "Where  Is  the 
money."  asked  the  gunman  and  Valente 
handed  him  the  wallet  from  his  pocket. 

Jay  Lounsbury  and  Sarlann  Cayton,  both 
of  Washington,  were  held  up  Sunday  as  they 
were  walking  aaat  In  the  600  block  of  East 
Capitol  Street.  Three  youths,  one  wielding 


Madlaon. 

log  his  waUet  and  watch,  the  youths  removed 
the  portable  radio  from  his  truck  and  fled 
east  in  the  600  block  of  S  Street. 

Walter  Thome,  of  326  Kentucky  Ave.  SE, 
was  held  up  shortly  after  midnight  by  three 
men  who  forced  their  way  into  his  home. 
While  one  of  them  held  a  sawed-off  shotgun 
on  Thorne.  the  others  took  his  watch  and 
tried  to  knock  a  hole  through  the  waU  to 
the  adjacent  apartment.  When  they  could 
not  bore  the  hole,  the  trio  fled  from  the 
building. 

Mark  John  Pry.  of  1701  I6th  St.  NW.  was 
held  up  about  2:15  a.m.  Sunday  by  two 
young  men  who  approached  him  in  his 
apartment  building.  One  of  them  drew  an 
automatic,  forced  Pry  to  hand  over  the 
money  from  his  wallet  and  ran  from  the 
building. 

Carlton  A.  Washington,  of  Washington, 
was  robbed  and  briefly  abducted  by  two  men 
who  confronted  him  about  2:20  a.m.  in  the 
2000  block  of  Georgia  Avenue  NW.  The  two 
pushsd  Washington  Into  a  van  truck  driven 
by  a  third  man  and  took  him  to  a  vacant  lot 
at  Georgia  Ave.  and  V  Street  NW.  Taking 
the  cash  from  his  packet  and  his  watch,  the 
trio  forced  WashU^on  from  the  truck  and 
fled. 

Edward  Carter,  of  Washington,  a  resident 
manager  for  the  H.  L.  Rust  realty  company, 
was  held  up  about  6:30  a.m.  by  two  youths 
who  stopped  him  at  13th  and  Randolph 
Streets  NW.  "This  is  It.  If  you  want  to  keep 
living,  keep  looking  down  Randolph  Street," 
threatened  one  of  the  youths  brandishing  a 
sawed-off  shotgun.  Forcing  Carter  to  give 
them  a  paper  bag  containing  M87,  the  pair 
entered  a  car  driven  by  a  third  youth  and 
drove  north  on  13th  Street. 

Joseph  Harris  Rosen,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  by  two  youths  who  approached 
the  car  about  1  a.m.  as  he  was  stopped  at 
the  Intersection  of  Massachusetts  and 
Nebraska  Avenues  NW.  One  of  them  drew  a 
handgun  and  told  Rosen.  "This  is  a  holdup. 
Get  out  of  the  car."  After  Rosen  had  climbed 
from  the  auto,  the  youths  took  the  bUls  and 
gas  credit  card  from  his  wallet  and  forced 
him  Into  the  rear  seat  of  hU  car.  The  gun- 
man and  his  companion  then  drove  Rosen  In 
his  car  to  Ist  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue 
NW  where  they  ordered  him  to  get  out  of 
the  car.  The  bandits  took  the  car  and  fled 
south  on  lEt  Street. 

Blvens  Little,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for  head  and 
facial  injuries  that  he  suffered  during  a  rob- 
bery. Two  men  attacked  Little  from  the  rear 
In  the  5800  block  of  Georgia  Avenue  NW 
and  knocked  him  to  the  ground.  After  taking 
his  waUet,  the  pair  fled  on  foot  around  the 
side  of  the  buUdlng. 

Mayman  Mldani.  and  Nina  Dougherty, 
both  of  Washington,  were  held  up  about 
10:40  pjn.  Sunday  by  three  men  who  con- 
fronted them  as  they  were  walking  In  the 
800  block  of  26th  Street  NW.  "Give  me  your 
money,"  demanded  one  of  the  men,  dis- 
playing a  handgun.  After  taking  the  cash, 
the  trio  ran  south  on  25th  Street. 

Waverly  HoUoway,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  3:10  pjn.  Sunday 
by  a  man  who  approached  him  at  «th  Street 
and  Florida  Avenue  NB.  The  man  asked  Hol- 
loway  If  he  wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of  trotisera, 
and  he  declined,  l^e  man  then  begva  strug- 
gling with  HoUoway.  took  his  waUet  from  bis 
pocket  and  fled  on  foot. 

Clarence  Williams,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  10  pjn.  Sunday  by  two  men  who 
confronted  him  at  16tb  and  Irving  Streets 


drew  a  gun  from  his  pocket  and  said.  "This 
is  a  holdup.  Give  us  your  money."  When  the 
clerk  repUed  he  had  none,  the  gunman  de- 
manded the  keys  to  the  vending  machines 
In  the  haUway.  The  clerk  handed  the  men 
the  keys  and  they  removed  the  money  from 
the  machines.  The  pair  then  told  the  em- 
ployee to  lie  on  the  floor  and  cover  himself 
with  sheets  that  were  lying  on  the  counter. 

George  Settles,  of  72  8  St.  NE,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  1  ajn.  Saturday  by  three 
men,  one  of  them  wielding  an  unknown  ob- 
ject. The  trio  approached  him  In  bis  home, 
cut  him  on  the  ear  and  arm  and  escaped  with 
hU  money. 

Robert  E.  Thompson,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  2:30  am.  Sunday  whUe  he 
was  walking  in  the  2100  block  of  N  Street 
NW.  Two  men  confronted  him,  held  a  gun 
at  his  head  and  forced  him  into  an  aUey 
where  they  robbed  him. 

James  W.  Roberts,  of  Arlington,  was  held 
up  about  4:30  ajh.  Sunday  as  he  was  driv- 
ing at  14th  and  W  Streets  NW.  A  young  man 
armed  with  a  gun  approached  Roberts  and 
demanded  his  money.  Taking  the  cash,  the 
gunman  fled  north  on  14th  Street. 

William  S.  Overton,  of  Alexandria,  Helen 
Pasterchalk  and  Quelett  Bolende.  both  of 
Washington,  were  held  up  about  12:20  ajm. 
Sunday  as  they  were  entering  their  car  in 
an  alley  at  the  rear  of  the  3500  block  of  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.  Two  men,  one  lirand- 
Ishlng  a  revolver,  approached  them  saying 
"This  is  a  holdup  and  get  yotir  hands  up. 
Give  me  yoxir  money."  When  Overton  said, 
■"There  is  no  money  In  my  wallet.  It's  In  my 
pocket."  one  of  the  men  reached  into  his  poc- 
ket and  removed  the  bUls.  The  gunman  then 
grabbed  Miss  Pasterchalk's  purse  containing 
money,  keys  and  glasses  and  a  change  purse 
from  Miss  Rolende. 

Charlotte  Brown,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  near  her  home  at  24th  Street  and  Ala- 
bama Avenue  SE  about  1:60  p.zn.  Sunday.  A 
youth  concealing  a  gun  In  his  pocket  threat- 
ened to  shoot  her  unless  she  gave  him  her 
grocery  bag.  and  fled  with  the  food  heading 
south  on  Alabama  Avenue. 

ASSAtn-TED 

Geo.  Oden.  of  1220  10th  St.  NW,  was  ad- 
mitted to  George  Washington  University 
Hospital  with  head  wounds  he  suffered  dur- 
ing an  attempted  robbery  about  10:30  pjn. 
Sunday.  Seven  youths  attacked  Oden  in  front 
of  his  home,  knocked  blm  to  the  ground 
and  struck  h**"  over  the  head  with  an  iron 
pipe.  Trying  unsuccessfuUy  to  remove  the 
bills  from  his  pockets,  the  youths  fled  In  dif- 
ferent directions. 

John  Green,  of  2238  13th  St.,  NW.  waa 
treated  at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for 
facial  wounds  he  suffered  about  12:06  pjn. 
Sunday  during  a  flight  In  his  home  with  a 
young  man  wielding  an  unidentified  object 
who  struck  him  in  the  face  whUe  they  strug- 
gled. 

John  Warre,  of  X217  10th  St  NW.  was 
treated  at  George  Washington  University 
Hospital  for  head  Injuries  he  received  about 
1 :35  p.m.  Thtirsday.  A  man  entered  his  room, 
hit  him  In  the  forehead  with  a  wine  bottle 
and  fled. 

Martha  Jeanette  WlQlams,  oT  Washington, 
was  treated  at  Catrlts  Memorial  Hospital  for 
facial  Injuries  she  suffered  during  a  fight 
with  a  man  In  an  apartment  In  the  3400 
block  of  Alabama  Avenue  SE  at  about  3:30 
a.m.  She  was  cut  over  the  eye  when  her  as- 
sailant punched  her. 
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BTABBXO 

Cherlyn  Roee,  of  3369  18th 
admitted  to  0«org«  WasblngV^ 
Hospital  with  m  stab  wound  In 
she  suffered  about  13:30  a.m. 
Ing  a  fight  In  her  apartment 
armed  with  a  butcher  knife. 
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I  apartment  of 
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A  tire  classified  by 
was  started  about  4:45  a.m.  In 
apartment    at    1925    Minnesota 
building  owned  by  the  WlUlam 
estate  company,  of  Wsishlngtot 

A  fire  causing  major  damage 
about  9:30  ajn.  Friday  In  the 
Eleanor  Johnson,  3033  16th  St. 

STOLXN 

A  television  set.  a  clock-radio  a  stereo  set, 
three  pairs  of  slacks,  three  pairs  of  shoes  and 
assorted  meats,  with  a  total  viilue  of  $946, 
were  stolen  from  the  apartment  of  Jerome 
Pelder.  2701  14th  St  NW.  «ome|lme  between 
1  and  10:50  ajn.  Sunday. 

An  outboard  motor  with  a  fiberglass  cover 
valued  at  $600  was  stolen  betwe<  n  5  a.m.  and 
5  p.m.  Sunday  from  Owen  H.  Harrison  when 
the  garage  at  his  apartment  building  at  1260 
31st  St.   NW  was  burglarized,     i 

A  television  set.  a  record  playir,  four  suits. 
14  pairs  of  slacks,  30  to  40  shirt^  and  several 
pairs  of  shoes  were  stolen  between  7  a.m.  and 
8:15  pjn.  Saturday  from  the  ap^^rtment  of 
James  Edward  Hart  Jr.,  719  Bhode  Island 
Ave.  NW.  I 

Ten  cases  of  milk  were  stole^  between  4 
pjn.  Friday  and  7:30  a.m.  yesterday  from 
Smothers  Elementary  School]  44th  and 
Brooks  Streets  NE.  1 

Quantities  of  food  were  stcden  between 
3:30  p.m.  Friday  and  7:30  a.m.  yiterday  from 
the  kitchen  at  Lucy  Ellen  Motei)  Elementary 
School,  Morris  and  Elvans  Road$,  SE. 

A  duplicating  machine  was  stolen  between 
midnight  and  6:30  am.  yesterda^  from  Bruce 
Evans  Junior  High  School.  56th  and  East 
Capitol  Streets.  [ 

A  sound  projector,  a  guitari  two  record 
players  and  a  typewriter  were  stilen  between 
3:30  p.m.  Friday  and  6  am.  yesterday  from 
Carver  Elementary  School,  45^h  and  Lee 
Streets  NE. 

PLXASED 

Eduardo  Vasquee,  34.  Humbe^  Martinez 
20,  and  Jose  Luis  Zayas  Jr..  35.  ^1  of  Miami 
pleaded  innocent  in  Alezan4rta  Federal 
Court  yesterday  to  charges  of  Oonsplring  to 
sell  and  transport  cocaine.  Trial  was  set  for 
Aug.  11.  I 

Johnathan  H.  Rohr,  21,  formerly  of  Falls 
Church,  pleaded  Innocent  in  Alexandria  Fed- 
eral Court  yesterday  to  charges 
sion.  Trial  has  been  set  for  Jun 

John  D.  Jones,  37,  of  334 
pleaded  guilty  in  Alexandria 
yesterday  to  a  charge  of  check 


Oren  R.  Lewis  deferred  sentencing 


f  draft  eva- 
17. 

5th   St.   NE, 

eral  Court 

raud.  Judge 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  CRITICIZES 
SECRETARY  OP  DEPEMSE  FOR 
BLOCKINa  FORD  TRUCK  NEGO- 
TIATIONS WITH  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  week,  press  reports  indicate  that 
the  Pord  Motor  Co.  has  beeti  forced  to 
reject  a  Soviet  offer  to  build  f^)rd  trucks 
in  Russia.  Last  Thursday,  atcordlng  to 
the  reports,  Henry  Ford  2d,  chairman  of 
the  company,  announced  that  Ford  was 
rejecting  the  offer  even  before  it  could  be 
seriously  considered,  largely  because  of 
the  outspoken  public  crlticlmi  of  the 
project  1^  Secretary  of  Def^ise  Melvln 
Laird. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  premature, 
heavy-banded,  and  imwarra^ted  action 


of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  blocking 
Ford's  project. 

The  opposition  was  premature,  because 
it  is  clear  that  Ford  itself  had  only  Just 
begun  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  proposal.  At  the  end  of  March,  the 
company  announced  that  Henry  Ford 
and  other  officials  had  been  invited  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  series  of  discus- 
sions. At  the  time,  it  was  thought  that 
the  purpose  of  the  invitation  was  to  so- 
licit Ford's  help  in  building  an  automo- 
bile plant  in  Russia.  During  Mr.  Ford's 
visit  to  Moscow  in  April,  it  became  clear 
that  the  Soviet  proposal  was  for  Ford  to 
build  a  large  truck  manufacturing  com- 
plex. In  light  of  these  events,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  project  could  not  have 
been  given  more  than  the  most  cursory 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense before  he  launched  his  opposition. 

The  Secretary's  opposition  was  heavy 
handed,  because  it  appears  to  have  been 
made  through  the  press  and  other  media, 
rather  than  through  direct  contacts  with 
the  Ford  Co.  Indeed,  from  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Ford,  it  Is  clear  that  from  the  out- 
set, the  administration  not  only  was  in- 
formed of  his  invitation  to  visit  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  also  encouraged,  him  to 
make  the  visit  as  a  useful  means  to  im- 
prove East- West  trade  relations.  Yet.  2 
weeks  after  Mr..  Ford  returned  from  his 
trip.  Secretary  Laird  suddenly  launched 
his  public  opposition. 

Finally — and  most  important — the  Sec- 
retary's opposition  was  unwarranted.  It 
may  well  be  that  for  strategic  or  other 
reasons  of  America's  national  security, 
the  Soviet  proposal  to  Ford  should  not 
be  accepted,  but  nothing  in  the  press  re- 
ports or  public  statements  of  the  Defense 
Secretary  indicates  that  his  opposition 
was  based  on  any  comprehensible 
grounds. 

In  fact,  the  sole  explanation  given  by 
Secretary  Laird  for  opposing  the  project 
is  that  Soviet  trucks  built  by  Ford  might 
wind  up  in  Hanoi.  As  Mr.  Laird  put  it  in 
a  recent  magazine  interview : 

Before  giving  away  the  technology  to  con- 
struct trucks  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  es- 
tablishing plants  for  them,  there  should  be 
some  Indication  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they're  not  going  to  con- 
tinue sending  the  trucks  to  North  Vietnam 
by  shiploads  for  use  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
tnOl. 

Subsequently,  Secretary  Laird  crudely 
warned  the  company  that  it  cost  10  or  12 
times  as  much  to  destroy  a  Soviet  truck 
on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  as  it  cost  the 
Soviet  Union  to  get  the  truck  into  Hai- 
phong Harbor  and  onto  the  trail. 

Surely.  Secretary  Laird  realizes  that 
even  if  Ford  were  to  begin  construction 
of  the  proposed  truck  complex  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today,  May  1970,  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time — measured  in  years — 
would  elapse  before  any  Ford  trucks 
would  come  off  a  Soviet  production  line. 
Indeed,  the  original  Soviet  announce- 
ment of  the  project  said  the  plant  was 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  1974.  If  the 
long  delays  in  the  current  construction 
of  the  Italian  Fiat  auto  plant  In  the 
Soviet  Union  are  any  guide,  the  Ford 
truck  plant  would  not  be  completed  im- 
til  even  later  than  1974. 

Can  Secretary  Laird  or  anyone  else 
In  the  administration  seriously  believe 


that  the  United  States  may  still  be  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  in  1974?  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  the  Orwelllan  nightmare  of 
1984  will  have  come  true  with  a  venge- 
ance, and  the  United  SUtes  will  be  hope- 
lessly mired  in  perpetual  war  in  Asia.  Or, 
Is  the  Secretary's  denunciation  of  the 
Ford  project  simply  a  cold  war  relic,  a 
reflex  response  to  the  prospect  of  any 
trade  whatever  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  he  is  at  odds 
with  the  administration's  own  expressed 
policy  of  encouraging  nonstrategic 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  European  nations. 

In  light  of  the  serious  questions  that 
are  being  raised.  I  hope  that  Secretary 
Laird  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  clarify  his  opposition  to  the  Ford 
project,  I  believe  that  he  owes  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  general — and  American 
business  in  particular — a  better  answer. 


PETITIONS  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  OP 
U.S.  TROOPS  FROM  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  confronts  not  only  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Cambodian  intervention  but 
also  the  entire  future  of  our  policy  In  In- 
dochina. Recently,  Senators  McGovern, 
Hughes,  CroooELL,  and  Cranston  and  I 
submitted  an  amendment  to  end  the 
war,  curbing  appropriations  for  South- 
east Asia  in  a  year's  time,  through  a  re- 
sponsible plan  of  disengagement,  unless 
there  is  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war.  We  believe  that  Congress  must  as- 
sert its  rightful  constitutional  responsi- 
bility through  this  measure. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  been  deluged 
with  petitions  and  responses  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war.  These 
petitions  have  come  not  only  from  the 
young  and  those  on  our  college  cam- 
puses, but  also  from  those  who  would 
have  been  expected  to  support  our  past 
policies.  I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Americans, 
young  and  old,  favor  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war  and  a  halt  to  our  presence 
In  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  time  we  recog- 
nize that  those  who  are  disenchanted  are 
not  merely  from  the  youth  movement, 
but  include  those  of  moderate  and  con- 
servative persuasions.  Amons  the  groups 
that  have  voiced  their  support  for  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  all  XJS.  troops  from  Southeast 
Asia  in  the  past  couple  of  days  are: 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Medical  Society. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Yale  Medical  School  Student  Body. 

Faculty  of  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

Tufts  University  School  of  Dental 
Medicine. 

Tufts  Medical  Center  Community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  of  each  of  these 
organizations  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Talk  Mkoicai.  School  Stttdknt  Boot 

Retolved:  We  the  students  of  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine,  in  reeponse 
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to  the  caU  for  a  National  Academic  Strike,  Ident  the  responslblUty  for  terminating  the  Resolved  that  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 

^Snd^  LrasS  ^emtc  Slties  to  war  and  recoSclUng  he  Nation.  CSMS  encourages  members  to  communl«te 

oX  to  ^k^^MlJ^  for  the  realisation  The   Presbytery   recommends  that  copies  the  r  views  on  foreign  and  domwtlc  Issues  to 

orthe  f^llowln.  rwolutKm.-  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President,  their  duly  elected  representatives. 

1    -J^a^al^mp^o  su^ress  legitimate  dU-  all  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  The  Reference  Committee  moved  the  adop- 

BenttaourStlyenSfSwfflndrepul-  Representatives,   all  pastors   and   Clerks   of  "''^  "^^^^'.^P^ "  *^°^*- 

Te    the    dellbera^    u.^    of    dehum.u^ng  Session  of  the  Presbytery.  '^"^''^"'f^I^I^C.  WrBr.,  Jr., 

stereotypes  by  our  government  to  discredit                                          Chairman 

Its  critics.  MmoixsBX    Cocntt    Medical    Association;  Loijis  B.ackhtts 

2.  That  oppression  of  Black  Americans  and  meetings  of  th*  CSMS  Hodse  of  Dele-  Sidnet  L.  Ckamee. 
all  other  minority  group  members  cease.  gates  Edwako  A    PAioiCBA 

3.  That  the  United  States  government  stop  ^  thorough  discussion  of  this  subject  was  ctbil  Ceulman. 
Its  eecaUtlon  of  the  Vietnam  War  into  Cam-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^g  interested  members  and  dele-                                          

bodU  and  Laos;  that  It  unilaterally  and  im-  ^^^^  ^^^^  attended  the  Reference  Commit-  Execi'tive   Council   of   Association    of 

mediately  withdraw  all  forces  from  South-  ^^^  hearing.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  Ameeican   Medical   Colleges 

east  Asia.                                     ^  ^^  ,    .       ,  that  more  time  was  needed  for  CSMS  meet-  Washington  on  Wednesday,  6 

4.  That  the  universities  end  their  Involve-  ^.^^^  Reference  Committee  recommends  ^ay  and  next  d^d^i^thr^ewTofUie 
ment  with  U.e  United  States  mlllUry  by  an  ^^f^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ,^„  ^  devoted  to  Uie  semi-  D^*outh  M^caT^S  CoJm^l?y.^ 
immediate  end  to  war  research,  ROTC  and  ^„„^^,  ^^^,„g  .^^  a  full  day  devoted  to  the  ex^^"^  i^  t^meettag^  5  May.  with  the 
counterinsurgency  research.                  ,  ,     ,^  annual  meeting  It  was  further  recommended  "P^rning  body  of  tiie  Association  of  Amer- 

We  recognlEe  that  our  Involvement  in  the  additional  meetings  be  left  to  the  ff^'^M^^.e^^hools   Befwe  this  discussion 

delivery  of  health  care  differentiates  our  situ-  discretion  of  the  Staff  and  recommendation  ^  c^p^rteT  I  i^efveTln   appolntinent 

ation  from  that  of  other  students.  We.  there-  „,  .^^  pouncll  depending  on  U»e  urgency  of  ^^hStT^N^r^O^^n  and   went   Im- 

fore.  urge  the  suspension  of  .^  nonessentUU  ^^,  b^,,^^  ^  ^e  brought  before  the  House  ^^,^t^^^^°^.  j^cmin  like  to  report 

activities  in  a  non-coercive  manner  which  f  Delegates.  The  resolution  was  accepted.  ^  th^  two  aotlvltlee  separately 

does  not  compromise  the  health  care  of  pa-  ^he  ^ference  Committee  moved  the  adop-  °''^^^J^TV^^^  two^u t  the  climate 

tlents.  At  the  same  time,   we  realize  that  ^ion  of  thU  section  of  the  Report.  ,      w.^i^n.^^n^,^t   d^ti^.^    4^aV 

^J\^l^:f^    ZT^n.T'^^l  KESOLUTION..OVOKTEEFO.E  THE  HO.SE  ».!.«.  ^^^K.atL'aTd^" ^ r^^fiO^ 

^-^in?of'*Stien*^  There^^::  we^e^  tZ  — »- :  i-XMrrAxioN  or  ama  Acrxvrri^  ,,  ,^.  p^^.^ent's  youth  advl^  -''"f -" 

the  Interits  of  medicine  In  this  country  and  A  very  lengUily  discussion  was  held  by  the  ably  took  many  govwnment  ^cla^s  by  sur- 

the   w^would^   served   better    by   our  delegat^    and    guests    on    this    resolution,  prise  and,  judging  from  TV  edltorl^.  pre« 

active  involvement  in  ending  the  Indo-Chlna  Many  members  brought  out  many  succinct  comment  and   personal  contacts,   the  reac- 

War    changmT  our   nationll    priorities,   re-  polnis.    It   seemed    to    the    Committee    Uiat  tion  to  the  letter  and  the  "slgnaUon  was 

UlUating    our    resources,    and    solving    the  there  were  more  speakers  against  this  resolu-  favorable.  But  most  improve  U  the  fact 

proWems   which  ^erlli   so   much   of    Uie  tlon  Uian  In  favor  of  It.  It  was  clearly  dem-  that  Washington  1.  a  city  «*  7»«t*PP«*>*°- 

rn^BM  which  we  are  called  upon  to  treat.  onstrated   Uiat  other  actions  taken  by  the  slon;  and  tiiat  apprehension  focus^  on  two 

?SIct^  ll  iT^way Tstrlke  against  AMA  are  in  the  process  at  tt>e  present  time  impending    eventt.    One   U    the    Pf««idents 

the  University   but  rather  is  a  means  of  re-  of  undertaking  actions  In  the  socio-economic  press  conference  set  for  ten  o  clock  tonight. 

^L°nK  tSt  whlcii^revenu  us  from  carry-  aspect  of  medical  affairs.  These  are  under-  The  other  is  the  march  scheduled  for  Satur- 

Snuto^ortoa^^ko?  providing  for  the  taken  at  all  levels-the  AMA  has  U»e  Himler  day.  9  May.  There  was  no  very  prominent 

^Altb^wm^^inTottu^Mlo^^^  Report:  the  CSMS  has  been  engaged  in  this  evidence  of  preparations  for  the  march  but 

^lontelnlLnded  to  ^.ow  students   faculty  area  for  a  number  of  years  and  U>e  county  as-  there  were  definitely  more  poUce  on  duty 

!^H^  Jfi).„itv«mnio,i^tlm^^  soclations  are  Involved  because  they  have  no  than  Is  usually  tbt  case,  at  key  government 

IT  bv  .00^™^  S^  S"T  pubUc  ^u«-  Choice.  The  Committee  felt  that  this  Resolu-  office  buildings.  But  most  of  the  talk  had  to 

tlon' ZVerMtT^^r^^Tnvi^Sj.  letSr  tlon  should  not  be  adopUd.  and  I  move  that  do  with  what  the  President  wUl  say  tonight. 

wmLxTrobl  Lti^^puW^c^l^^  and  this  motion.  "Not  to  adopt"  be  adopted  by  Members  of  the  AAMC's  governing  body 

rtir*r^«u«LonofleBl3lator8  the  House.  mostiy  deans,  devoted  their  attention  as  well 

we  Sr^?rc^t,  anSl^nlstration  to  The  Reference  Committee  moved  tiie  adop-  as  they  could  to  regular  business  of  which 

-,.rr«^T,Srt  wll>  L  ?n  online  violence  tlon  of  thU  section  of  U»e  Report.  there  wa«  a  great  deal;   but  they  heard  me 

ofaSS'nd'^d'^n^wo^klVtS^P^e^^^^^^^  aESOLtmoN   h^duced  bt  de.  «ank  abbot  ^-^^^^  ^^^Jl^^Z^^'^^^XTe^ 

above  course  of  action.  We  also  ask  that  a  and  d«.  howa«.  spbo:   afpk^tal  of  tale  Interest.  Severa^  had  i^^  f^  .»*3^^. 

joint  student-faculty  group  develop  a  plan  .^xcal  school  STtn>«,T,'  *cr«>H  ^^^^^^Tt  ^*y  ^  dl'velSfng"^:  ^- 

of  academic  options  to  insure  tiiat  ow  pro-  ^s  was  expected,  the  hearing  on  tills  reso-  fJ^^^ouWnow  permit  the  oreanlza- 

fesslonal  competence  Is  not  Impaired  by  this  ^^^^^^   generated    a    great   deal    of   Interest  »°°  toTuUze  Its  contacts  with  the  Congress 

program.  among  delegates,  guests  and  representatives  Executive  Branch  but  that,  at  the 

Vote-  °^  t*>«  P'*^    "*■'"*  Med'cal ^School  students  ^^^^  ^^  threaten  the  organl- 

Ym                       2*«  ""'«   P""***"*   '"'*  expressed  ttoelr  opUilons  ^^.,   t^^empt    sUtus.   The    foUowUig 

No    ""I - — -      23  '»°«*   '""'^";**^''''""».°'v^^^"f^2,^  action    was    accepted    wltiiout    dissenting 

akJIih 6  University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Medl-  ~-"  .          "•            ** 

*'^**^ cine,  who  supported  Uie  Tale  students,  also  ^ote-               ^       CouncU  of  Uie  Association 

Jams  Missett,  ^ere  present.  The  discussion  was  orderly  and  ^.^'^f^ "wL^''^n^^d^^^  to 

President.  Yale  Medical  School  Student  covered  a  large  segment  of  Uie  area  of  Inter-  °'  *f^!f^„*f*S'^e.$X^'  mtS^^u^ 

Counca.  est  to  students,  and  needless  to  say.  of  mter-  Vtt^^^^^n^v  S^^^  iSl^'s  ex- 

JODT  ROBINSON.  est  to  Uie  delegates.  After  a  fuU  hearing,  your  "tlo^  ^7^^,^  wL^lT^a^S^a  a^d  the 

Chairman.  YaU  Graduate  and  Pro/es-  Reference   Committee   went   Into   Executive  ^^^J^ J^L^'  !^  Jf  *S>e^^   t^f  ha! 

sioncl  Student  Senate.  session  and  took  <=-^^-f  >«"-«»?  ^  ^^^'teTfTom  T  We  toplS^  you' to*  t^ 

PEE^BXT^T  of-^.«ncton  Cit.  r^J^luK'^r^S^rth^ur^^  =J^%rde=^rn  T^d^X^ 

Whereas,  the  counti-y  has  been  engaged  slon  of  tiie  resolution  pr«»ented  by  the  stu-  (^  ^^     jj^^  mfUctlon  of  misery  on 

for  eight  years  in  an  undeclared  war;  dento   and   t^«   OP^"'^   °L?^^^„*^  military  and  civilian  populations,  and  to  Ini- 

Whireas.  the  President  has  extended  the  spoke,  your  Reference  CommlUee  offers  an  mu^     7^  restoration  ^  unity  In  the  United 

war  to  the  territory  of  yet  another  sovereign  alternate  resolution  as  follows: 

nation  wlUiout  the  consent  of  Congress;  Where«.   tie   House  of  ?^»*«   »' ^«  Robert  B.  Howard,  John  A.  D.  Cooper, 

Wher««.  the  Nation  Is  deeply  and  danger-  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society  oommend  Thomas  D.  Keslng,  Ralph  Jerry  Cazed. 

ously  divided  over  Uie  war;  the  students  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  Jonathan  E.  Roads,  Sherman  M.  MU- 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  recom-  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Tale  University  unkoff,  R.  R.  CrlspeUs,  Russell  A.  Nel- 

mends  to  tixt  Congress :  School  of  Medicine  for  tiielr  determination  to  ^^^  KasUubT Cliff ord  8.  Sti^mip, 

1.  That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  work  consti-uctively  for  the  common  good  o(  charles  C.  8pr«ue,  P.  M.  PeUx,  L.  S. 

exercise  Its  constitutional  responsibility  to  the  United  suites  and  all  Its  clttoMie,  there-  Limerick.  C.  Stewart  HamUton,  WlUlam 

declare   lU   portUon   favoring   either  prose-  fore  be  it                                      ,  T^-l.— ♦>-  m.  q.  Aulyaa  and  Richard  B.  Chapman. 

cution  or  cmmUoq  of  hostilities  in  South-  Resolved  that  the  House  of  Delegates  de-                "•  »»"J»"       

east  Asia  (CtoUKXlia.  L*oe.  Vietiiam) ;  plores  actions  not  orUy  which  supprws  lej^t-  ^^^  UNirxasn-r  School  of  Umctm 

2  That  the  Congress  Implement  Its  decision  Imate  dissent  but  also  actions  such  as  those  ,„„,.,-,«   ♦».,.  ^^,.„^^,  ,^r  t>%*  v»i#, 

u-.L5fS=:'2S"Jsr'ss."si  ^ssi'^-'^SLss^^jr^iJSJsn  rrS£S--j£^5,^3S^ 

SouSSrSitoJto.rto^  Pi«ild«t  and  freed«nS  «>  as  to  create  clvU  disorder  and  th«lr  P««»liSf»!ftJ»JS'*f?!!^J?! 

toOaLtmmJamiamOoDgnm^vmm  cause  senseless  destiniction  of  public  and  prl-  tb.  oonuiKJii  r>od.  We  aupport  tl»e  Tolmt^ 

oL»Ut^K^ipow£to  ^iirtU»  tba  Ptta.  vats  propertr,  and  be  It  further  awpeniloa  of  non-««mtlaI  activlttaa.  Let 
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thoee  of  us  who  share  our  stvi  dents'  concerns 
also  lay  aside  our  personal  Interests  and  join 
with  them  actively  In  this  t^sk.  In  response 
to  the  request  of  the  students,  we  will  imme- 
diately nominate  faculty  to  loin  students  In 
a  committee  to  develop  a  pluk  of  academic 
options  to  permit  the  studeits  the  freedom 
of  action  they  need.  In  concert  with  the  res- 
olution of  the  students  of  liay  6.  1970  we 
oppose  violence,  and  pledge  t  >  work  with  the 
students  to  help  them  iBiplement  their 
course  of  action  In  striving  for  Justice  and 
peace. 

Vote: 

Yes 

No  — 


250 

31 

a.  Resolved :  We,  as  Individ  uals  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Yale  University  I  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 8upp>ort  the  following  al  ms : 

1.  That  attempts  to  suppress  legitimate 
dissent  In  our  country  end :  that  we  And 
repulsive  the  deliberate  use  of  dehumaniz- 
ing stereotypes  by  our  gov«rnment  to  dis- 
credit Its  critics. 

a.  That  oppression  of  Blacl :  Americans  and 
all  other  minority  group  members  cease. 

3.  That  the  United  States  |overnment  stop 
Its  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos:  that  it  unilaterally  and  Im- 
mediately withdraw  all  fordcs  from  South- 
east Asia. 

4.  That  the  Involvement  I  of  universities 
with  war  research  end  Immediately. 

The  tragic  kUllngs  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity this  week  speak  of  the  |>erllous  division 
of  the  nation  by  these  issu^.  We  Join  with 
our  own  students  In  calling  lupon  Americans 
of  every  persuasion  to  oppos*  violence  of  any 
kind  In  their  words  and  acts.j 

Vote: 

Yes - - 

No - — 


195 
51 


TTTSOM     BTATCl 


We.  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Tufts 
University  School  of  Dental  Medicine  Com- 
munity have  made  the  ser|o\ia  decision  to 
support  the  Student  Mobl^zatton  National 
Strike.  We  feel  that  as  responsible  members 
of  the  American  Dental  jAsaoclatlon  and 
health  profession.  It  Is  our  ^oral  obligation 
to  oppose  policies  which  pVpetrate  the  de- 
struction of  human  lives  a^id  endanger  the 
future  of  the  Democratic!  process  of  our 
society.  I 

As  students,  our  ablUty  to  affect  change 
in  Foreign  and  Domestic  policy  Is  severely 
limited.  As  a  concerned  body  of  future  pro- 
feaslonal  health  care,  we  implore  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  to  Join  actively  In 
opposition  to  present  natlofaal  and  Interna- 
tional poUcy  and  to  utUtee  all  resources 
available  toward  this  critical  effort. 

Stuart  Wlsotaky,  Robert  M.  Black,  Shel- 
don Mauley.  John  P.l  Flcarelll,  Joseph 
A.  Woods,  Ronald  W.  handazzo,  Harvey 
Weller.  Bruce  S.  wyman,  Robert 
Oaber,  Stuart  O.  Metle,  David  O.  An- 
gus. Sam  Eisenatelii.  Robert  Roy, 
Biu'y  Rover,  Richard  |8.  Brown. 
David  S.  Fox,  Wllllani  H.  Myeu,  B41- 
chael  Joshua  Shlro.  Jeffrey  Stevens, 
Jeffrey  Janoff,  Max  Wanderer,  Mark  C. 
Beal.  Lawrence  O.  dolden,  Ronald  P. 
Burok,  Kenneth  D.  Morris,  Brian  E. 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  Da«d  Gaston,  Marc 
Rosenberg.  Andrew  K.  Alpert,  Harvey 
J.  Cohen,  Mark  LevyL  and  Leonard  S. 

oatnff.  r 

Gary  Rles.  Robert  L.  Blllagg,  M.  Dark, 
Richard  Smith,  Tod4  J-  Wrenis,  Gary 
W.  Stem,  Mark  F.  Ptldman.  Morris  B. 
Cohen.  Steve  Skapee,  David  Klarman, 
Robert  N.  Harellch,  lUchard  Vamerln, 
Steven  Joel  Lune^h,  Leonard  P. 
Rodin,  Peter  Hart.  a»d  Barry  Mats. 

angary  M.  Shlpak,  Allan  S.  Deutsch, 
Walter  Dobleakl,  LotiU  Robert  Wolf. 
lIlcbMl    Stein,    AU^    K.    Segelman. 


Mark  J.  Burbach,  Irving  Horowitz,  Jan 
Friedman,    Peter    Pence,    Jeffrey    W. 
Schlotman.  Robert  M.  Arnold,  Calvin 
W.  Wolllngford.  Jr.,  Edward  C.  Lortln, 
Robert  A.  Werner,  Stephen  L.  Jones. 
Richard    A.    Greene,    and    Peter    Dell 
Colb. 
Stuart  Bayes,  Howard  Seplowltz,  Ira  L. 
Elsensteln,  Tomas  Frankel,  Leonard  B. 
Schlffman.  Joseph   D,  Gleecher.  John 
Johansson      Dow.      Paul      Fitzgerald, 
Michael  Awnoff,  Elliot  Packman,  Marc 
S.   Lemohn.   Stuart   Ross,   Stephen    J. 
Davidson,   Richard   N.   Norris,  Bettlna 
Laldley,  and  Jeny  Cohen. 
Colin  Michael  Sparks,  Richard  Holsten, 
Kenneth  Goldberg,  James  A.  Cottone, 
Jeffrey  S.  Foyer,  Helen  Bumanskl,  H.  L. 
Schare,    Cornelia    P.    Anderson.    Dale 
Styman.     Andrew     M.    Horn.    Harold 
Shapln.  Matthew  Wenbray,  Richard  M. 
Bloom,  Kenneth  J.  Backman,  Steven  R. 
Lazar,  David  H.  Piza,  Robert  A.  Cole- 
man,   Leonard    C.    Smith,   Michael    S. 
Wolfman.  Arnold  K.  Kaplan.  Fred  W. 
Salvatorello.  and  Steven  H.  Schurtz. 
Stephen  Finn,  Paul  Cavaby,  Elliott  Don- 
hoff,  D.   E.  Prundlullo,  D.  S.  Bronell, 
Bruce  Berkouk,  Robert  Farber,  Herbert 
Feubey,   Peter   A.   Flgoll,   Bruce   Feld, 
Henry  Talbert,  David  Moloff,  Lewis  F. 
Colella,  Dennis  R.  Scharer,  and  Fred- 
erick A.  Curro. 
Nan  S.   Clease.  Harold  Nulff,  George  R. 
Kepner,    William   Pfaffmann,   William 
Pollach.    Howard    Adams.    Harold    P. 
Sherman.  David  Baskin,  Steven  Elman, 
Ralph    R.    Trlnque,    Richard    A.    Doff, 
Mitchell      Winston,      William      Lobel. 
Michael  Koffer,  Robert  E.  Zayre,  Law- 
rence Llpston,  Wayne  Johnston,  and 
Daniel  G.  Davidson. 
Steven     Salmon,     Stean     Albln,     David 
Reltz,  Jerome   Donnelly,  S.  J.  Foster, 
Michael  Welssman.  Frederick  A.  Mele, 
Peter  H.  Ruguskln,  Robert  J.  Urbon. 
Elliot    Green.    Alan    R.    Levy,    B.    J. 
Bowen,   W.   Lei,    Andrew    R.    Rusmln, 
and  Judy  Thisttle. 
James  Allcore.   Martin  H.  Zase,  Charles 
Adami.  Miss  Parley,  Donald  H.  Sandol. 
Peter    D.    Cream,    Joseph    J.    Creun, 
Michael  J.  GUck,  R.  Craig  Carrol,  Law- 
rence B.  Cutler,  Robert  J.  Duoff,  John 
D.    Bush,    Evelyn    Geller,    Donald    P. 
Johnson. 
Lesbe  Muldorf,  Peter   O.  Rider,  Robert 
A.  Muranda,  Lawrence  Rubin,  Theodoa 
Gummer,   Barry  M.   Zlde,  Barry   Soy- 
oloff,  Bruce  Carrlck,  James   H.  Chal- 
mers, Jr.,  Morton  Cohen,  and  Leonard 
Brown. 

Tuits-New  England  Mkoical  Center 
CoMMUNrrr 
We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center  Commu- 
nity, have  voted  in  support  of  the  National 
University  Strike.  We  have  chosen  not  to 
carry  on  business  as  usual,  but  rather  to  re- 
direct oiu'  energy  to  constructive  political 
action  In  order  to  bring  about  the  following 
goals: 

1.  The  Immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

2.  The  Immediate  and  unconditional  ces- 
sation of  the  use  of  troops  to  suppress  politi- 
cal dissent. 

3.  The  redirection  of  military  funds  to  Im- 
prove the  alUng  condition  of  American  life. 

We  Join  minions  of  students  and  working 
people  across  the  nation  In  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  end  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
halt  the  unprecedented  and  unconstitu- 
tional repression  of  political  dissent  at  home. 

There  will  be  no  Interruption  in  patient 
caret 


(There   were   482   aignera— algnaturee   U- 
legible.) 


TIME  OP  CRISIS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
AIR  AND  SPACE  MUSEUM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  reported  that  the  Smithsonian 
Board  of  Regents  will  be  holding  a  semi- 
annual policy  meeting  tomorrow.  The  last 
one  took  place  in  January,  I  believe. 

Since  these  sessions  are  so  important 
in  setting  the  goals  and  boundaries  for 
the  Institution's  activities,  I  would  ex- 
press my  hope  that  the  regents  will  be 
able  to  address  a  part  of  their  attention 
to  a  long  delayed  but  urgently  needed 
Smithsonian  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  referring  to  the 
construction  of  a  permanent  building  for 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum, 
which  without  question  is,  or  should  be, 
one  of  the  major  components  of  the 
world-famous  Smithsonian  complex  of 
museums  and  galleries.  The  concept  for 
this  building  can  truly  be  said  to  date 
back  nearly  25  years,  to  August  of  1946, 
when  Congress  first  established  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

As  a  part  of  the  1946  law.  Congress 
expressly  included  provisions  for  select- 
ing a  site  for  an  air  museum  building  to 
be  located  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Subsequently,  in  1958,  Congress  au- 
thorized a  Mall  site  for  the  museum  and 
allowed  funds  to  be  spent  on  detailed 
plans  for  the  proposed  building.  During 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  a  little  imder 
$2  million  was  appropriated  so  that  the 
architectural  design  and  layout  of  the 
museum  could  be  completed. 

Finally,  in  1966  Congress  concluded 
this  series  of  authorizations  by  giving 
the  Smithsonian  a  firm  statutory  basis 
for  proceeding  with  the  construction  of 
the  museum  building.  Part  I  of  this  legis- 
lation also  changed  the  name  of  the 
"National  Air  Museum"  to  the  "National 
Air  and  Space  Museum." 

So  the  concept  for  the  projected  build- 
ing has  a  history  starting  in  1944.  The 
architectural  work  is  finished  and  the 
construction  plans  are  in  hand.  The  site 
has  been  designated  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  necessary  planning  and 
art  commissions.  And  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  actual  construction  of  the 
building. 

Yet,  as  of  today,  not  1  dollar  has  been 
funded  for  construction  of  the  museum. 
The  proposed  building  is  at  an  absolute 
standstill.  In  fact,  according  to  S.  Paul 
Johnston,  former  Director  of  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum,  the  project  "may  never 
get  off  the  ground." 

Why  is  this  so?  What  is  the  true  status 
of  the  building  project?  What  is  the  real 
justification  and  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  museum  devoted  to 
aeronautical  and  astronautical  develop- 
ments? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
I  have  been  reviewing  since  resuming  my 
service  In  the  Senate.  And  I  hope  that 
they  represent  the  type  of  analysis  which 
the  Smithsonian  regents  and  top  brass 
might  be  willing  to  make  concerning  this 
important  facility. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  administrators  of  the  Smithson- 
ian wish  to  imdertake  an  examination  of 
the  difBculties  which  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum  Is  encountering,  they  would  do 
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well  to  start  by  reading  the  challenging 
address  given  before  the  Washington 
Aero  Club  on  April  22  of  last  year  by 
S  Paul  Johnston,  who  was  then  still  di- 
rector of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

Mr.  Johnston  had  some  very  interest- 
ing remarks  to  make  on  that  occasion. 
For  example,  after  noting  the  original 
aura  of  excitement  which  he  had  held 
when  he  first  looked  over  the  prospect  of 
creating  a  new  museum  facility,  he 
summed  up  his  feeUngs  prior  to  his  im- 
pending retirement  by  saying : 

Now.  five  years  later.  I  make  my  valedictory 
address  in  an  atmosphere  of  frustration  and 
personal  disappointment.  The  bright  outlook 
of  1965  has  receded  farther  upstream  each 
year.  At  the  moment,  the  prospects  for  a  new 
facility  are  at  least  as  far  in  the  future  as 
they  were  then. 

This  is  a  shocking  statement  of  con- 
cern. But  the  reasons  Mr.  Johnston  gave 
for  his  conclusion  are  even  more 
disturbing. 

While  he  noted  that  the  museum's  en- 
abling legislation  of  1966  carries  with  it  a 
commitment  to  postpone  requests  for 
construction  money  pending  a  reduction 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict,  he  made  clear 
his  recogiiition  that  "some  day  such  re- 
strictions will  disappear." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  hope  that 
this  consideration  will  disappear  even 
sooner  than  Mr.  Johnston  thought  pos- 
sible, and  I  would  like  to  develop  this 
point  more  fully  later  in  my  statement. 
But,  for  now  I  want  to  focus  on  what 
Mr.  Johnston  calls  the  real  problems 
confronting  the  museum.  In  his  words, 
these  "real  problems  relate  not  to  things, 
but  to  people — that  Is.  attitudes  with  re- 
spect to  the  Air  and  Space  Museum,  both 
in  govemmentr— and.  more  specifically, 
in  the  Smithsonian  itself." 

Mr.  Johnston  followed  this  remark  by 
reminding  his  audience — a  public  au- 
dience mind  you — that  he  had  come  on 
board  5  years  ago  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
"under  an  Impression  that  the  expansion 
of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  activities 
was  high  on  the  Smithsonian's  list  of 
'Things  to  be  Done.'  " 
Then  he  added: 

It  was  not  until  we  were  well  Into  FY-67 
that  I  began  to  suspect  that  we  were  not  as 
high  up  on  the  Smithsonian  Totem  Pole  as 
I  had  hopefully  Imagined. 

Here  it  comes.  Mr.  Johnston  is  ready  to 
put  the  finger  on  what  he  feels  is  the 
real  source  of  the  museum's  problems. 

His  speech  continues: 

It  comes  down  to  a  question  of  pHoTitiei — 
and  when  (as  at  present)  money  and  man- 
power are  being  rationed,  the  question  Is — 
where  do  money  and  man-power  go  firatT 

Answer: — Not  to  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum. 

Now,  I  am  still  quoting: 

Unfortunately,  from  our  point  of  view, 
the  current  art  and  "ology" — oriented  man- 
agement of  the  Smithsonian  appears  to  favor 
sculpture  gardens,  folk  art  (both  perform- 
In;  and  static) ,  and  elaborate  housing  for  the 
scholarly,  over  the  more  practical,  hardware- 
oriented  technologies  of  flight. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Johnston  sought  to 
document  his  charge.  He  said: 

At  present,  several  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  to  re-furblsh  the  original  Smith- 


sonian Building  In  the  pre-Clvll  War  manner 
of  the  First  Secretary,  Joseph  Henry— simply 
to  provide  a  properly  elegant  atmosphere 
for  Visiting  Scholars.  At  the  same  time,  ea- 
senUal  operating  dollars  for  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum  have  almost  dried  up  com- 
pletely. Out  of  the  more  ihan  930  million 
Federally  appropriated  Smithsonian  budget, 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum's  share  is  ap- 
proximately 2  percent.  We  are  In  almost  the 
same  class  with  respect  to  personnel,  about 
2  percent  of  the  total  Smithsonian  comple- 
ment. 

To  make  matters  even  bleaker,  Mr. 
Johnston  revealed  that  the  museum  was 
"threatened  with  expulsion  from  the 
Mall— to  iake  up  quarters  and  to  try 
to  operate  a  museum  activity  in  the  an- 
cient and  dilapidated  Pension  Building 
on  downtown  Court  House  Squsu^." 

Incidentally,  I  might  note  at  this 
juncture,  that  the  museum  was  able  to 
fend  off  being  separated  from  the  main 
complex  on  the  Mall,  which  some  old 
maps  describe  accurately  as  the  "Smith- 
sonian Park."  However,  If  this  move  was 
ever  seriously  considered  within  the 
Smithsonian  structure,  I  must  register 
my  sympathy  with  Mr.  Johnston  over 
what  would  be  an  affront  to  a  major 
museum. 

Unfortunately,  some  other  units  of  the 
Smithsonian  did  get  shimted  over  there 
where  I  understand  they  are  experiencing 
some  crime  and  security  problems. 

But  let  me  return  to  Mr.  Johnston's 
remarks.  For  he  Is  not  through  yet. 

On  top  of  everything  else,  the  former 
Air  and  Space  director  noted  that  imder 
the  organization  pattern  then  in  effect, 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum  reported  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  History  and 
Art.  The  Incumbent,  according  to  Mr. 
Johnston,  "take:  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  come  within  miles  of 
the  Pentagon— physically  or  spiritually. 
He  has  httle  personal  Interest  In  aero- 
space matters,  and  yet  he  is  representing 
us  In  the  Upper  Councils  of  the  Smith- 
sonian on  our  programs  and  priorities." 
Well,  this  is  pretty  strong  stuff  and 
should  have  been  thoroughly  explored 
last  year  when  it  was  first  aired  in  public. 
The  Evening  Star  reported  the  criticism 
under  a  three-column  head  so  it  was  cer- 
tainly open  for  the  world  to  see. 

Without  commenting  on  the  person- 
ality angle  here,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  amazement  at  the  fact  that  the 
aeronautical  and  astronautical  sciences 
were  in  fact  placed  under  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  that  Is  devoted 
to  the  humanities  and  arts. 

Aeronautics  and  space  exploration  de- 
rive from,  and  indeed  incorporate,  many 
of  the  sciences.  Including  mathematics, 
physics,  fuel  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
physiology,  psychology,  biology,  astron- 
omy, astrophysics,  geology,  and  geo- 
physics. How  in  creation  flight  ever  got 
mixed  up  with  the  "arts"  at  the  Insti- 
tution is  beyond  me. 

This  fact  alone  would  raise  doubts 
in  my  mind  about  the  degree  of  interest 
and  attention  which  the  Smithsonian 
was  devoting  to  Its  flight  museum.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  after  great  pres- 
sures were  exerted,  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum  was  shifted  last  fall  to  the 
section  for  science,  where  it  undoubtedly 
belongs. 


Mr.  President,  in  order  that  many 
interested  persons  may  be  able  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  point  of  view 
given  by  a  recent  Director  of  the  Air 
and  Space  Museum  itself.  I  will  ask  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Johnston's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Having  raised  these  complaints.  I 
should  not  leave  them  lying  open  on  the 
table,  as  it  were,  without  seeking  to  ex- 
plore the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  is.  in  fact,  a  sound  foundation  for 
them. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
merely  attempt  to  open  the  record  so  far 
as  it  Is  accessible  to  me  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  make  any  determinations  as  to  the 
attitudes  or  procllvlUes  of  the  Smith- 
sonian administration. 

They  can  review  the  record  for  them- 
selves. The  Board  of  Regents  can  study 
the  facts  and  make  their  own  conclu- 
sions. And  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  having  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  Smithsonian  matters  will,  I 
hope,  be  ready  to  delve  more  fully  Into 
the  subject  in  the  event  my  remarks  leave 
any  important  questions  unanswered  In- 
sofar as  their  interests  are  inv(rfved. 

In  fact,  if  nothing  else  comes  of  this 
speech  except  a  drawing  of  attention  to 
and  interest  in  the  true  needs  and  role 
of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum,  I  will 
OMisider  my  effort  as  having  been  worth- 
while. 

Let  us  examine  one  of  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Johnston.  Does  the  Air 
and  Space  Museum  get  i  minlscule  por- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  budget  as  com- 
pared with  Its  actual  Importance? 

To  answer  this,  I  believe  one  should 
consider  exactly  what  the  overall  objec- 
tives and  functions  of  the  museum  really 
are.  Here  we  can  turn  to  the  presentation 
material  offered  to  Congress  by  the 
Smithsonian  in  justification  of  its  annual 
budget  requests. 

At  page  819  of  the  House  hearings  on 
the  Institution's  appropriation  requests 
for  fiscal  1971,  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  offers  the 
following  explanation: 

The  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  is 
the  nation's  center  for  exhlWUon.  education, 
and  research  in  the  history  and  principles 
of  air  and  space  flight.  It  maintains  the 
world's  greatest  collection  of  objects  related 
to  flight  and  Is  a  unique  resource  for  re- 
search m  aviation  and  aerospace  history,  tn 
flight  science  and  technology.  In  the  Impact 
of  man-flight  on  the  cultural  life  and  econ- 
omy of  America,  and  In  the  pioneering  ef- 
forts of  early  aviators  and  astronauts.  This 
growing  collection  now  consists  of  more  than 
200  technically  and  historically  important 
aircraft,  more  than  300  engines,  1.000  air 
and  spacecraft  models,  and  a  vast  array  of 
related  equipment.  Supplementing  the 
physical  specimens  are  extensive  holdings 
of  records  resulting  from  air  and  space  re- 
search, development  and  operations,  films, 
art  work,  and  memorabilia  that  available  to 
students,  historians,  biographers,  techni- 
cians, and  engineers.  Drawing  upon  these 
resources,  the  Museum  produces  exhibits 
portraying  the  past,  present,  and  future  of 
aeronautics  In  America. 

In  other  words,  the  Smithsonian  lead- 
ership is  saying  that  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum  should  be   the  center  in  the 
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United  SUtes  for  the  exhib  Uon  of  the 
historical  mainstream  of  mght— flight 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  into  space. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  museum  is  also 
expected  to  be  the  Nation's  center  for 
public  education  or  awareness  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  scope  of  aeronautical  and 
astronautical  developments.  By  visiting 
the  museum,  the  public  should  become 
aware  of  the  significant  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  development  of 
flight.  J 

Even  more,  the  museum  id  supposed  to 
provide  reference  services  ror  technical 
historians,  patent  researchers,  surplane 
building  hobbyists,  and  oth^r  specialists 
who  need  access  to  the  original  sources, 
including  both  research  miiterials  and 
actual  artifacts.  \ 

With  this  bit  of  sketchy,  out  revealing, 
backgroimd.  we  can  take  ai  look  at  the 
budget  and  persormel  figures  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  museum's  share 
is  equal  to  its  needs. 

When  Mr.  Johnston  took  <iver  the  reins 
at  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  in  1965, 
there  were  34  authorize^  permanent 
positions  for  that  museum.  This  is  the 
number  that  was  allowed  uAder  the  1966 
fiscal  year  appropriations. 

Yet  today  there  are  not  even  that  many 
hands  on  board.  The  actual  number  of 
personnel  at  the  National  /iir  and  Space 
Museum  of  the  United  States  is  30  people, 
counting  the  administrativei  side,  support 
crew,  and  secretaries.  This  number  also 
includes  the  14  employees  working  at  the 
preservation  and  restoration  division  at 
Silver  Hill. 

Several  years  ago  the  technical  sup- 
port team  had  15  positions,  now  it  is 
down  to  14. 

The  curator's  professional  staff  has 
decreased  50  percent  in  tlie  Aero  Sec- 
tion— from  4  to  2. 

The  Historical  Research  Center,  which 
supports  the  musexom  in  documenting  the 
significance  of  acquisitions,  answers 
6.000  public  Inquiries  annuidly,  and  runs 
a  reference  Ubrary,  has  th^e  grand  total 
of  three  employees. 

The  mxiseum  itself  hasi  no  Director. 
Even  though  the  former  '  head  gave  1 
year's  advance  notice  of  his  resignation, 
the  position  has  not  been  filled  19  months 
later.  J 

In  terms  of  the  overall  Smithsonian 
picture,  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  has 
16  percent  of  the  actual  total  employ- 
ment. At  the  April  hearHigs,  Assistant 
Secretary  Bradley  stated  that  the  actual 
employment  was  1,889  positions,  so  I  am 
comparing  30  against  1,88a 

The  result  is  similar  If  I  take  the  full 
number  of  authorized  positions  for  fiscal 
1970.  which  is  2.077,  and  compare  it  with 
the  41  positions  which  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum  is  entitled  to  on  paper,  but  does 
not,  in  fact,  enjoy.  On  the  basis  of  this 
comparison,  the  museum  still  has  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  overall  slots. 

In  fairness,  I  wHl  add  that  the  Smith- 
sonian has  filed  a  request  for  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  authorized  positions  re- 
served for  the  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

But,  I  must  pose  the  qvtstioii  of  what 
good  this  will  do  them  l|  the  positions 
are  not  released?  There  1^  been  a  rlM 
in  the  nomber  ot  poeitio|u  authorized, 
but  tt  bas  been  purely  on]  paper. 


The  story  Is  the  same  when  we  delve 
into  the  budget  figures.  It  Is  true  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum since  the  1966  fiscal  year.  However, 
when  we  examine  the  money  appropri- 
ated to  the  museum — $564.000 — in  light 
of  the  total  money  appropriated  for 
Smithsonian  salaries  and  expenses— 
$29.565,000 — in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
we  come  up  with  almost  the  same  low 
percentage  as  resulted  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  Air  and  Space  share  of  the  budget 
is  1.7  percent  and  its  share  of  personnel 
is  1.6  percent. 

Some  people  may  wish  to  contrast 
these  figures  with  the  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  to 
draw  visitors  to  the  Smithsonian  com- 
plex. Out  of  a  total  number  of  12,438,909 
visitors  to  the  Smithsonian  Park  in  cal- 
endar year  1969,  more  than  4  milUon  vis- 
itors went  through  air  and  space  ex- 
hibits. 

This  is  more  people  than  went  to  see 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  1969.  which  is 
the  country's  most  popular  historical 
shrine.  It  also  represents  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  overall  Smithsonian  audi- 
ence and  I  think  this  fact  deserves  great- 
er attention  by  those  people  who  are  set- 
ting policies  for  the  museimi — and  I  am 
addressing  myself  both  to  individuals  at 
the  Institution  and  in  Congress. 

For  instance,  I  noted  that  Secretary 
Ripley  referred  to  2  million  persons  hi 
his  testimony  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  This  is  at  page  894 
of  the  hearings. 

But  in  truth,  there  were  more  than  4 
million  visitors  to  the  air  and  space  dis- 
plays during  the  last  calendar  year.  Ap- 
proximately 2.3  miUion  of  these  persons 
came  to  see  the  impressive  air  and  space 
objects  located  in  the  exhibit  halls  of 
the  Arts  and  Industries  building. 

The  original  Wright  Brothers  flyer  is 
on  display  here  as  well  as  the  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Mercury  spacecraft 
Friendshlp-7.  Also,  the  lunar  rock  sam- 
ple is  exhibited  In  this  building,  and  as 
a  result  the  current  rate  of  visitors  has 
risen  to  an  average  of  2.5  million  on  an 
annual  basis. 

There  are  nearly  another  2  milUon  per- 
sons who  looked  through  the  fascinating 
exhibits  at  the  tin  shed,  the  World  War 
I  hangar  that  houses  many  other  Atr 
and  Space  Museum  displays.  This  struc- 
ture is  an  entirely  separate  building  from 
the  Arts  and  Indiistries  buildhig.  One 
popular  item  here  is  a  command  module 
simulator  which  a  family  can  actually 
pilot. 

It  is  pertinent  to  remember,  when 
looking  at  the  combined  flgiire  of  4.1 
miUion  visitors,  that  the  exhibit  areas 
were  closed  In  both  of  these  buildings 
every  Monday  in  January,  February,  and 
March  of  1969.  F^irthermore,  they  were 
closed  at  4:30  pjn.  all  through  the  year, 
unlike  the  history  and  technology  ex- 
hibits which  stayed  open  xmtil  9  pjn.  for 
5  months  in  the  year. 

Nor  are  the  flight  exhibit  halls  air 
conditioned  in  the  Arts  and  Industries 
building.  So  all  in  aU.  I  think  the  Air 
and  Space  Museum  has  placed  a  re- 
markable role  In  drawing  visitors  to  the 
Smithsonian  complex. 


To  me,  this  is  a  significant  Indication 
of  its  unique  capacity  to  be  a  source  of 
public  understanding  about  the  world  of 
flight  and  an  inspiration  to  youth. 

It  certainly  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
view  held  by  millions  of  taxpayers  who 
come  to  Washington  to  see  their  dollars 
at  work.  To  approximately  one-third  of 
the  individual  Americans  who  comprise 
the  Smithsonian's  audience,  the  air  and 
space  exhibits  are  a  live,  vital  part  of  the 
Institution.  If  they  were  to  be  told  that 
the  stature  of  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  within  the  Smithsonian  organi- 
zation is  only  1.6  or  1.7  percent  In  terms 
of  actual  employees  and  money  provided 
for  its  operations.  I  imagine  there  would 
be  many  raised  eyebrows  and  much 
downright  astonishment. 

Another  allegation  opened  up  by  Mr. 
Johnston's  speech  is  that  there  is  an  art- 
and  elegance -oriented  direction  to  the 
Smithsonian's  activities. 

Again.  I  must  turn  to  the  documented 
record  and  allow  the  facts  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

One  item  Mr.  Johnston  may  have  had 
in  mind  when  he  was  speaking  of  elabo- 
rate housing  is  the  Belmont  Conference 
Center.  If  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
this  structure  was  about  to  be  released 
from  the  Smithsonian  organization  when 
I  was  completing  my  prior  term  in  the 
Senate.  Upon  returning  to  this  body  after 
my  4-year  sabbatical,  I  discover  that  it 
has  been  remodeled  and  now  serves  as  a 
little-used  conference  center  which  is 
nearer  to  Baltimore  than  to  Washington. 
Or  perhaps  Mr.  Johnston  was  thinking 
about  the  Renwick  Gallery  of  Art  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Since  the  1967 
fiscal  year  $2,070,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  restoration  and  ren- 
ovation of  this  building,  which  is  to  be 
used  for  decorative  arts.  The  Smithso- 
nian management  is  asking  for  another 
$300,000  to  try  to  complete  this  program. 
In  somewhat  the  same  category  is  an- 
other new  component  of  the  Smithso- 
nian, the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museimi  of  Dec- 
orative Arts  and  Design.  One  difference 
is  that  this  building  happens  to  be  situ- 
ated in  New  York  City.  Formerly  it  was 
known  as  the  Carnegie  Mansion. 

The  Smithsonian's  presentation  mate- 
rials to  Congress  do  not  mention  this 
building,  so  I  could  not  determine  what 
commitments  have  been  made  to  revamp 
and  refurbish  it.  Perhaps  the  funds  for 
this  project  are  carried  in  the  private 
side  of  the  Smithsonian's  support  struc- 
ture. In  any  event,  the  acquisition  of  one 
more  arts  component  might  indicate  a 
proclivity  in  that  awea. 

One  facihty  about  which  Mr.  Johnston 
could  not  have  known  is  the  acquisition 
of  the  Archives  of  American  Art.  This 
happened  just  recently.  What  the  full 
meaning  will  be  of  placing  the  Archives 
under  the  Smithsonian  umbrella  has  yet 
to  be  explained,  but  I  notice  that  its 
branch  offices  in  Detroit  and  New  York 
will  be  maintained. 

Nor  could  he  have  foreseen  the  ambi- 
tious embarking  by  the  Smithsonian 
management  on  a  lavish  national  maga- 
zine. The  periodical,  which  Is  called 
Smithsonian,  actually  contains  articles 
about  many  non-Smithsonian  activities 
and  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  ownpete 
with  other  scholarly  reviews  on  such  a 
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basis.  Again,  the  venture  is  merely  one 
more  item  to  be  noted  and  taken  into 
account  when  considering  where  priori- 
ties for  the  Smithsonian's  energies  and 
interests  are  being  aimed. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  John- 
ston, as  well  as  the  entire  American  pub- 
lic, had  heard  about  the  next  Smith- 
sonian project  which  I  will  mention.  The 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden  has  gained  its  share  of 
notoriety. 

The  latest  bit  of  news  about  this  proj- 
ect is  that  it  has  cost  overruns  of  about 
$1  million  above  the  $15  million  that 
Congress  authorized  for  it.  Almost  $9 
million  is  being  soixght  in  the  1971  budget 
for  construction  work  on  this  structure 
and  its  associated  garden. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Johnston  was  undoubt- 
edly aware  of  the  creation  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Performing  Arts  inside  the 
Smithsonian  organization.  This  unit  puts 
on  an  aimual  Folklife  Festival  on  the 
Mall  and  spends  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200,000  annually. 

Next,  Mr.  Johnston  was  likely  aware 
that  almost  $7  million  was  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  repairs  and  restoration 
work  to  turn  the  former  Patent  Office 
in  Washington  into  a  center  for  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Pine  Arts  and  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  Congress  al- 
lowed $5,465,000  for  this  project  in  1964. 
which  is  when  the  present  Secretary 
came  to  the  Smithsonian.  Another  $400.- 
000  was  provided  prior  to  that  for  plan- 
ning, and  $1  million  was  appropriated 
afterward  to  complete  the  work. 

One  more  example  which  Mr.  Johnston 
zeroed  in  on  is  the  refurbishing  of  the 
original  SI  building  in  a  pre-Civil  War 
manner.  By  December  of  1970,  the  whole 
building  is  to  be  revamped  with  cur- 
tains, rugs,  furnishings,  and  gas  light 
flxtiu'es  in  keeping  with  the  way  it  looked 
In  1855.  Apparently  the  $2.6  million  ap- 
propriated for  this  work  will  provide 
comfortable  offices  for  the  Smithsonian 
secretary  and  his  assistant  secretaries, 
as  well  as  a  VIP  dining  room  for  the 
Smithsonian  management. 

There  is  a  followup  project  to  this  one 
which  would  likely  have  aroused  Mr. 
Johnston's  interest  if  he  were  still  at  the 
Smithsonian.  An  appropriation  of  $500,- 
000  is  currently  being  sought  for  the  ren- 
ovation of  the  90-year-old  Arts  and  In- 
dustries building.  The  Smithsonian 
management  is  seeking  to  construct  sev- 
eral second  floor  decks  in  the  building  to 
obtain  added  space  for  administrative 
and  public  service  purposes. 

And,  while  we  are  in  the  area  of  con- 
struction, it  seems  appropriate  to  refer 
to  two  new  requests  which  the  Smith- 
sonian management  has  laid  before  Con- 
gress. One  of  these  is  in  the  form  of 
legislation  seeking  authority  to  spend  $6 
million  for  the  construction  of  two  bi- 
centennial pavilions. 

The  theme  of  these  pavilions  seems 
to  have  a  heavy  sociological  bent,  with 
emphasis  being  put  on  ways  to  describe 
"the  whole  panorama  of  our  cultures." 
In  the  words  of  Secretary  Ripley: 

Young  people  representing  Negroes.  Indians, 
Spanish,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  sub- 
cultures are  not  given  the  evidence  that 
they  are  part  of  the  stream  of  history  of 
the  United  States. 


Now.  It  may  be  proper  for  the  Insti- 
tution to  play  this  kind  of  role  in  the 
Nation's  bicentennial,  but  once  more  I 
must  pose  the  question  of  where  its 
priorities  should  be  given.  With  the 
gigantic  public  interest  in  air  and  space, 
and  with  the  tremendous  pioneering  role 
and  contributions  of  the  United  States 
in  the  mainstream  of  aviation,  rocketry, 
and  space  history,  I  believe  It  is  fair  to 
ask  why  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Con- 
gress should  not  be  planning  to  imveil 
the  permanent  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  in  time  for  the  national  celebra- 
tions in  1976,  instead  of  brainstorming 
major  new  sociocultiu-al  exhibits? 

Another  bill  which  was  introduced  re- 
cently at  the  request  of  the  Smithsonian 
is  one  to  reserve  a  site  for  the  creation 
of  a  National  Museum  of  Man.  Although 
anthropology  and  studies  in  the  science 
of  man  have  traditionally  been  included 
within  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  Smithsonian  administrators  want  to 
lay  the  foimdatlon  for  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate, major  new  museimi  as  a  Smith- 
sonian component. 

Do  these  requests  fit  hi  with  the  pat- 
tern of  activities  which  might  fall  under 
the  heading  of  what  Mr.  Johnston  has 
referred  to  as  "art  and  'ology"  "-oriented 
attitudes? 

We  are  dealing  with  subjective  elements 
here.  We  must  always  keep  in  front  of  us 
the  realization  that  the  Smithsonian  is 
a  mtmy-faceted  institution.  Any  organi- 
zation devoted  to  the  "increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men'  has  to 
display  many  sides  and  promote  varied 
interests. 

So  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Smithsonian  should 
expand  its  art  activities,  or  develop  ele- 
gant structures,  or  foster  showy  projects, 
as  it  is  to  ask  where  the  limit  of  its  re- 
sources is  and  which  programs  among 
the  lot  deserve  priority  attention  and  in- 
terest out  of  the  money  and  manpower 
available. 

This  is  why  I  have  studied  the  Smith- 
sonian organization  across  the  board  to 
see  whether  any  obvious  patterns  might 
develop.  This  way  the  Interested  ob- 
server might  be  able  to  trace  where  the 
priorities  have  been  given  and  where  a 
decline  or  lack  of  strong  support  is 
visible. 

Consequently,  in  addition  to  the  proj- 
ects which  I  have  described  above — all 
of  which  relate  to  the  validity  or  error 
in  the  observations  which  Mr.  Johnston 
has  made — I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few 
other  matters  which  may  be  useful  in 
rounding  out  the  picture. 

Looked  at  over  the  period  of  the  last 
7  or  8  fiscal  years,  there  appears  to  be  a 
definite  ballooning  of  positions  smd  ap- 
propriations for  certain  units  of  the 
Smithsonian.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
possible  decline  in  attention  to  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  is  seen 
not  to  be  an  isolated  situation. 

The  overall  number  of  permanent  em- 
ployees at  the  Institution  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  calendar  year  1964  the  total 
number  of  permanent  positions  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  the  Smithsonian 
was  1,348.  In  addition,  there  was  a  full- 
time  equivalent  of  18  other  employees 
represented  by  temporary  workers. 


By  calendar  year  1970  the  number  of 
authorized  permanent  employees  had 
jumped  to  2.077,  with  a  request  in  for 
2,448  for  fiscal  1971.  While  the  ntimber 
of  full-time  equivalent  employees  is  no 
longer  shown  in  the  presentation  ma- 
terials before  Congress,  the  last  time  I 
saw  it  revealed  it  had  shot  up  to  100  or 
more.  Also,  I  beUeve  there  are  in  excess 
of  1,100  other  employees  who  are  paid 
from  private  fimds. 

Where  are  all  these  people  located? 
Which  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Smith- 
sonian enjoy  the  added  support  of  part- 
time  helpers  and  privately  paid  em- 
ployees? 

While  I  cannot  provide  the  complete 
answer,  I  can  say  one  thing  for  sure. 
They  are  not  at  the  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum, which,  as  I  have  said,  has  only  30 
employees  in  all. 

Where  has  the  jump  in  employment 
occurred?  Well,  one  place  to  look  is  right 
at  the  top.  In  early  1964.  the  Smithson- 
ian management  listed  23  positions.  In 
1970,  the  comparable  flgure  has  risen  to 
62. 

Now,  I  know  the  presentation  sheets 
do  not  show  this.  The  Institution's  table 
claims  29  slots  for  Office  of  Secretary 
and  33  positions  for  Management  Sup- 
port. I  would  remind  my  colleagues, 
however,  that  at  the  1968  fiscal  year 
hearings  the  Secretary  disclosed  that  he 
had  spUt  up  the  Office  of  Secretary. 

At  page  981  of  the  House  hearings.  Mrs. 
Hansen  is  reported  to  have  asked: 

Was  management  support  set  up  so  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  would  not  look  so 
expensive? 

Upon  this  inquiry.  Dr.  Ripley  an- 
swered: 

We  have  divided  functions  iM«vlously 
budgeted  under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
that  have  been  separately  described  In  our 
1968  Justifications  as  management  support. 

Thus,  if  we  are  to  find  an  accurate 
basis  for  viewing  the  growth  of  the  Office 
of  Secretary,  we  should  take  manage- 
ment support  into  accoimt.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  I  say  management  has 
jumped  from  23  to  62  positions. 

Going  to  appropriations,  it  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  budget  for  manage- 
ment has  hicreased  63  percent  from  fi.scal 
year  1966  to  1969.  The  funds  appropri- 
ated were  $561,000  hi  fiscal  1966  and 
$916,000  in  fliscal  1969.  Again,  this  is 
calculated  by  combining  the  figures  for 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Management 
Support. 

During  the  same  period  appropriations 
for  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
increased  by  31  percent — less  than  half 
of  the  management  increase. 

General  or  central  administration  has 
seen  a  similar  sizable  increase  over  the 
past  few  years.  Prom  165  permanent  po- 
sitions in  fiscal  1966,  it  has  gone  to  243 
positions  in  fiscal  1970.  Using  the  same 
border  years,  administrative  appropria- 
tions have  gone  up  from  $2,450,000  to 
$4,103,000. 

Another  office  which  has  enjoyed  a 
healthy  expansion  is  Academic  Pro- 
grams. This  unit  was  founded  in  fiscal 
1967  with  10  portions  and  $200,000.  By 
the  1969  fiscal  year  this  new  office  was 
receiving  more  fimds  than  the  entire 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  Aca- 
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demic  Programs  now  has  la  employees 
and  over  a  half  million  dollar  budget. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  its  remarkable 
progess  is  the  Secretary's  oden  interest 
in  education.  According  to  Frank 
Waldrop,  writing  in  the  May  Issue  of  the 
Washingtonian,  Dr.  Ripley  right  ofl 
•wanted  to  know  why  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  did  not  have  u  university 
up  there  with  Yale,  Princetbn.  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  even  Harvar^.  Congress 
would  put  up  the  money,  hii  friends  at 
the  old  schools  would  lend  jthe  profes- 
sors, and  the  Smithsonian  wbuld  do  the 
housekeeping.' 

Elsewhere  in  this  article,  entitled  "The 
Elegant  Birdman  of  the  Smi  hsonian" — 
Dr.  Ripley  is  an  ornithologist  —his  idea  is 
described  as  one  of  using  "th*  museum  as 
the  living  heart  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion." 

Such  a  view  is  consistent  with  the 
statement  which  Dr.  Ripley  made  in  his 
first  budget  appearance  befoe  Congress. 
On  March  4, 1964,  he  said: 

Tb«  SmiUisonlan  can  and  sh(  uld  be  a  tre- 
mendous force  for  education  n  the  world 
today. 

At  the  1967  fiscal  year  hearings,  Dr. 
Ripley  referred  to  the  scientis  ts  and  cura- 
tors of  the  Institution  as  "i  faculty  as 
indeed  I  call  them,  of  300  quilifled  schol- 
ars working  in  the  Smithsonian." 

The  Office  of  Academic  Pfograms  Is  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  this  philosophy  smce 
it  offers  several  fellowship  appointments 
and  stipends,  accompanied  by  formal 
educational  activities. 

The  establishment  of  an  i  educational 
radio  service,  "Radio  Smithsonian,"  Is 
further  evidence  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  Institution  is  headed!  Even  the 
Smithsonian  magazine  Is  bepg  heralded 
as  one  of  the  educational  cliannels  from 
the  Smithsonian  to  people  in  their 
homes.  ! 

Once  again  I  must  clarify  |my  purpose. 
It  Is  not  to  criticize  the  de^lopment  of 
new  Smithsonian  activities.' It  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Institution  should  not  broad- 
en Its  interests  in  the  fields  of  arts,  hu- 
manities, and  public  aware^iess.  As  one 
who  has  sponsored  two  measures  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanitie^  and  as  the 
author  of  two  amendments  tjo  strengthen 
that  organization,  I  believe!  my  creden- 
tials are  to  order  to  that  fleljd. 

Rather  my  aim  Is  to  identify  those 
areas  where  the  greatest  ajttention  has 
been  given,  to  Illustrate  the  kind  of  ma- 
jor advances  which  are  possible  wlthto 
the  Smithsonian  organization  when  the 
top  brass  is  solidly  in  back  ot  a  project,  to 
refresh  my  friends  m  Congress  as  to  how 
we  have  been  willtog  to  fu4d  many  im- 
posing new  programs,  and  to  ask  whether 
the  same  current  of  enthusiasm,  atten- 
tion, and  importance  should  not  be  given 
to  the  basic  and  practical  sciences — 
which  most  certainly  tocl^des  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Musetim. 

A  little  earUer  I  set  forth  iny  discovery 
that  the  flight  museum  had  company  to 
the  apparent  suspension  of  priority  treat- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  having  reviewed 
several  recent  Smithsonian  budget  state- 
ments I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  is;  in  the  same 


boat  with  the  Air  and  Space 


In  the  tables  for  the  19<  6  fiscal  year 


Museimi. 


the  Museum  of  Natural  History  Is  shown 
to  have  258  authorized  positioivs.  Yet  in 
the  1970  fiscal  year  their  base  is  down 
to  253.  So,  the  past  5  fiscal  years  have 
not  shown  much  progress  for  this  im- 
portant Smithsonian  component. 

True,  the  appropriations  for  natural 
history  have  risen  a  little,  from  $3,002,- 
000  to  the  1966  fiscal  year  to  $3,674,000 
in  the  1970  fiscal  year.  But,  put  to  the 
context  of  raises  in  other  categories  of 
the  Smithsonian,  such  as  general  admin- 
istration, this  rise  is  mtoor. 

The  1966  figure  for  general  adminis- 
tration was  $2,450,000  or  over  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  below  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  The  outlook  for  general  admin- 
istration to  1970  is  a  total  appropriation 
of  $4,103,000.  The  budget  for  these  units 
is  now  larger  than  natural  history  by 
$429,000,  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  situ- 
ation which  existed  to  1966. 

Occasionally  there  is  some  notice 
taken  of  the  special  needs  of  the  research 
scientists  working  at  the  museum,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  there  has  been  sufficient 
foUowthrough  on  them. 

For  example,  at  the  hearings  on  funds 
for  the  1967  fiscal  year.  Secretary  Rip- 
ley alerted  Congress  to  the  fact  that: 

We  have  about  111  sclentlsU  working  In 
natural  history.  We  have  about  90  techni- 
cians. All  the  8urve3rs  made  by  scientific  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  Government  and 
in  the  Nation  say  at  the  very  minimum  two 
technical  aids  should  be  assigned  to  each 
scientist. 

Well,  if  this  is  so,  what  has  been  done 
about  it?  Very  little,  I  must  conclude,  if 
my  current  head  count  is  right.  For  I 
believe  the  nimiber  of  bench  scientists 
has  dropped  to  103  and  the  number  of 
technicians  has  fallen  to  87. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  wrong  ktod  of 
progress.  If  we  do  not  watch  out,  in  a 
very  short  while  there  will  be  two  scien- 
tists for  every  laboratory  technican  to- 
stead  of  the  other  way  around. 

It  is  true  that  some  recognition  has 
again  been  given  to  the  imfortunate  de- 
velopments at  the  museum.  On  page  757 
of  the  April  hearings  on  the  House  side, 
the  Smithsonian  statement  includes  the 
followtog  admission: 

|S)clentlflc  research  and  curatorial  activi- 
ties In  some  museums  may  not  be  faring  as 
well  now  as  they  were  In  1968.  A  good  ex- 
ample would  be  the  National  Museum  or 
Natural   History. 

This  is  fine,  but  it  Is  a  little  reminiscent 
of  the  1967  hearings.  The  real  question 
is  what  remedy  is  being  pushed  to  change 
thtogs. 

While  we  are  examtotog  the  situation 
at  natural  history,  I  should  mention  one 
more  dimension  of  the  problem  which 
certato  important  visitors  to  the  museum 
have  brought  to  my  attention.  These  per- 
sons, who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  when  it  comes  to  judging  sig- 
nificant animal  specimens,  tell  me  that 
the  condition  of  exhibit  animals  on  dis- 
play to  the  Hall  of  Mammals  Is  down- 
right deplorable. 

We  should  remember  that  a  great 
many  of  these  animals  were  donated  to 
the  Smithsonian.  Often  money  was  pro- 
vided to  the  Institution  for  the  actual 
mounttog  of  the  specimens.  Also,  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  several  of 


these  animals  were   derived  from  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  famed  African  safari. 

With  this  Important  historical  tie,  and 
with  the  thought  that  the  exhibit  halls 
represent  such  an  important  role  as  the 
visible  side  of  the  Smithsonian  In  the 
eyes  of  taxpayers,  I  feel  this  matter  Is 
also  worthy  of  being  explored  deeply  by 
the  proper  authorities.  Again,  I  suppose, 
the  answer  lies  In  a  shortage  of  person- 
nel. There  simply  Is  not  anybody,  or  any 
imlt.  given  to  the  museum  who  can  do 
the  job  of  matotalnlng  these  public  spec- 
imens In  good  order.  If  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  Is  not  on  the  list  of  pri- 
orities at  the  Institution,  then  the  deteri- 
oration of  exhibit  animals  at  that  mu- 
seum would  seem  to  follow. 

There  once  was  a  taxidermlc  unit  im- 
der  natural  history  that  could  handle 
this  kind  of  preservation  work,  as  well  as 
serve  a  useful  technical  support  role,  but 
It  was  first  moved  out  of  the  museum 
and  then  abolished.  So  this  problem  is 
logically  connected  with  the  broader 
need  for  adequate  technical  help  at  the 
museum. 

Mr.  President,  this  review  of  the 
Smithsonian  scene  should  be  enough  to 
assist  anyone  Interested  in  these  matters 
to  get  off  the  ground.  Hopefully,  my  com- 
ments will  stir  up  some  fresh  thinking 
and  activity  by  those  persons  who  have 
responsibilities  for  the  progress  of  all 
aspects  of  the  Smithsonian. 

In  the  event  that  there  is  some  truth 
to  the  complaint  about  proclivities  and 
attitudes  within  the  Smithsonian  orga- 
nization, whether  imtotentlonal  or  not, 
I  would  wish  that  by  airing  the  idea  we 
will  alert  responsible,  fair,  and  Intelli- 
gent people  to  the  difficulties  caused  by 
such  moods. 

In  short,  all  I  im  seektog  Is  a  balance. 
If  any  redressing  Is  to  order,  then  let  It 
be  done  by  putting  thtogs  In  their  proper 
perspective.  I  am  asking  for  no  special 
favors  for  the  Air  and  Space  endeavor. 
An  equal  standtog  for  It  within  the  pri- 
orities of  the  Smithsonian  program  Is  as 
far  as  my  plea  goes. 

For  once  It  is  clear  that  the  flight 
project  has  a  priority  status  Inside  the 
Smithsonian  structure,  and  once  It  Is 
demonstrated  that  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  has  achieved  a  stature 
in  that  organization  commensurate  with 
its  true  national  stature,  I  am  confldent 
Congress  can  be  persuaded  to  press  for- 
ward with  funding  for  the  permanent 
building. 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the  1966 
enabling  law.  Nothtog  of  this  kind  is 
spelled  out  to  the  law  itself.  No  condi- 
tions were  proposed  by  the  House  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  reason  for  deferring  the  project 
Is  found  on  page  4  of  the  report  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admto- 
Istratlon.  The  language  reads  as  follows: 

The  Committee  expressly  recommends  .  .  . 
that  appropriations  should  not  be  requested 
pursuant  to  H.R.  6125  unless  and  until  there 
Is  a  substantial  reducUon  In  our  military 
expenditures  In  Vietnam. 

So  there  It  Is.  This  Is  the  only  legis- 
lative holdup  on  the  program.  It  was 
recommended  in  June  of  1966.  before 
the  first  manned  lunar  landing  had  taken 
place. 

Now  that  this  landmark  in  the  history 
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of  msmktod  has  occurred  and  public 
excitement  about  space  achievements 
has  catapulted,  I  believe  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  American  people  want 
to  have  a  decent  home  for  the  national 
center  where  the  world's  greatest  col- 
lection of  aircraft  and  space  objects  can 
be  shown. 

Americans  want  to  have  a  center  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  tocomparable  Inspira- 
tional feeltog  which  their  heritage  to 
flight  and  space  can  offer.  In  these  trou- 
bled times,  the  people  want  to  have  some 
resource  where  they  can  gato  a  feeltog 
of  pride  to  human  accomplishment. 

This  Is  what  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  is  all  about.  It  will  tell 
the  story  of  progress  during  the  past,  but 
it  will  guide  visitors'  thoughts  to  the 
challenges,  hopes,  and  opporttmlUes  of 
the  future  as  well. 

In  clostog.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  better  tovestment  for  the 
Nation's  celebration  of  its  200th  anniver- 
sary than  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent buildtog  for  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museimi.  Aviation  and  astronau- 
tics are  America's  triumph.  Let  us  recog- 
nize it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Mr.  S.  Paul 
J(riinston  and  other  materials  relative 
to  my  remarks  about  the  Smithsonian  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  AJiMS.  Journal,  Summer  1969J 

ADMWSS  to   THK   WASHIKCTON   Also   Cl-trB,   BY 

S.  P/kXTL  Johnston,  Directos,  Nationai,  Ant 
AND  Space  Musruii,  SMriHsoNiAN  iNSTrrtr- 

TIOI* 

I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
come  before  this  oldest  of  our  local  aero- 
space associations  to  discuss  briefly  the  cur- 
rent outlook  for  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  museum  facility  to  bring  before  the 
American  public  some  concept  of  where  we 
have  been,  why  we  are  here — emd  where  we 
are  going  In  thU  business  In  which  we  are  all 
engaged. 

Incidentally,  at  this  point  In  time,  I  have 
come  full-cycle  in  my  short  career  as  a 
"museologlst."  My  first  public  appearance 
after  taUng  on  this  Job  about  five  years  ago 
was  before  this  club.  Now — this  wlU  prob- 
ably be  my  last  app>earance  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  I  shall  re- 
tire from  the  Federal  Service  on  the  First 
of  September  of  this  year. 

At  the  time  of  my  matriculation  speech — 
which  must  have  been  sometime  in  the  win- 
ter of  1964-65 — I  was  really  "bright-eyed  and 
bushy- tailed"  over  the  prospect  of  creating 
here  In  Washington  a  great  new  facility  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  and  the  aerospace 
Industry.  This  seemed  a  fantastically  inter- 
esting and  worthwhile  thing  to  do.  It  seemed 
then,  just  around  the  comer. 

Now,  five  years  later,  I  make  my  valedic- 
tory address  in  an  atmosphere  of  frustration 
and  personal  disappointment.  The  bright 
outlook  of  1965  has  receded  farther  upstream 
each  year.  At  the  moment,  the  prospects  for 
a  new  facility  are  at  least  as  far  In  the  fu- 
ture as  they  were  then.  We  can't  yet  see 
around  that  corner. 

Disappointing  as  all  this  may  be,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  underlying  reasons.  This 
country's  doUar  commitments  at  home  and 
abroad  for  urgent  domestic  and  military 
programs  are  currently  the  overriding  con- 
siderations. This  U  not  exactly  the  time  to 
go  to  the  Congress  for  some  950  million  for 
a  museum  biillding  In  Washington.  In  fact, 
(luring  the  hearings  on  our  enabling  leglsla- 
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tlon  (HJt.  6125  passed  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  July  of  1966),  the  Smith- 
sonian was  specifically  enjoined  from  com- 
ing to  the  congress  for  construction  funding 
until  after  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese 
War. 

Someday  such  restrictions  will  disappear. 
No  one  knows  when  this  may  be.  But  it  is  not 
too  early  to  give  the  matter  some  serious 
thought.  In  every  post-war  period  there  are 
urgent  needs  for  large  public  works  projects 
to  take  up  the  economic  slack,  to  help  tide 
over  the  period  of  adjustment  when  the 
swing  is  away  from  war-time  production 
back  to  neglected  domestic  needs. 

In  the  projected  Air  and  Space  Museum 
we  have  an  Ideal  project  of  this  kind — on 
the  shelf  and  ready  to  go.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  The  project  has  been  approved  and 
construction  authorized  by  Congress; 

(b)  The  site  has  been  approved  by  the 
several  National  Capitol  Planning  and  Art 
Commissions,  and  dedicated  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Congress. 

(c)  Congress  has  appropriated  (1963-64) 
over  $2  million  for  planning  and  design  of  a 
bulldmg.  The  architectural  work  Is  com- 
pleted and  the  construction  drawings  are  in 
hand. 

All  that  remains  Is  Congressional  appro- 
priation for  construction. 

But  there  are  other  problems — and  I  want 
to  touch  on  a  few  of  them — particularly  to 
point  out  where  you,  as  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington  can  lend  a  much  needed  hand. 

Tou  have  already  indicated  your  interest 
in  doing  something  for  us.  Your  Immediate 
reaction  to  a  recent  article  in  an  aviation 
publication  alleging  a  "dreadful"  state  of  af- 
fairs at  SUver  Hill  was  most  gratifying.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  that  bit  of  doubtful 
Journalism  here.  Gene  Norrls  and  his  com- 
mittee have  looked  into  the  situation  in  de- 
tail and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the 
case  In  their  hands. 

Also,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  course  of 
inspecting  progress  on  the  NC-4  (which  Is 
now  down  on  the  Mall) ,  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Air.  VADM  Thomas 
Connolly,  looked  over  the  entire  facility  at 
Silver  HUl  and  made  the  following  comment 
(In  part) : 

"As  a  member  of  your  Advisory  Board,  I 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
Silver  HUl  facility,  apart  from  the  NC-4  proj- 
ect and  I  was  much  Impressed  by  what  I  saw. 
Your  shops  are  in  excellent  shape,  even  by 
Navy  standards.  The  fact  that  so  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years 
in  getting  new  warehouse  buildings  for  the 
protection  of  ovir  country's  historically  Im- 
portant aircraft,  engines,  and  spacecraft  Is 
most  laudable.  Your  Inventory  records  were 
most  Impressive  and  these  are  important. 
Soon  we  must  drive  hard  for  the  permanent 
Museum.  America  badly  needs  it  now  in  my 
opinion." 

The  magazine  article  had  other  effects, 
both  bad  and  good.  It  is  no  news  to  any  of 
you  Washington  hands  that  letters  from 
Congressmen  create  consternation — if  not 
downright  panic — In  any  government  bu- 
reau. Everything  else  comes  to  a  grinding 
halt  until  some  sort  of  reply  Is  dispatched — 
usually  by  carrier  pigeon.  I  cant  even  guess 
how  many  man-hours  have  been  absorbed 
around  my  office  lately  In  fending  off  "crank" 
letters  to  Congressmen  generated  by  that 
article. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  many  posi- 
tive results.  You  might  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  young  people  who  have  offered  to 
volunteer  their  services  to  help  in  any  way. 
For  example,  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  a 
pair  of  16-17  year  old  high  school  seniors 
from  Long  Island,  Bob  Oddo  and  Ralph  Mus- 
cente — they  offered  to  come  to  Washington 
during  their  Easter  holiday  to  see  what  they 
might  do  for  us  during  the  summer.  I 
thought  this  was  great.  We  had  them  come 


down,  put  them  up  overnight  and  gave  them 
the  run  of  the  museum,  including  Silver  HUl 
and  our  model  shops  at  24th  Street.  They 
reaUy  bad  a  ball — and  I  think  that  they  went 
home  with  quite  a  different  impression  of  a 
museum  and  its  problems  than  the  one  they 
brought  with  them.  We  hope  they  will  be 
back. 

Now,  as  to  what  your  organization  can  do. 

First,  you  must  isolate  the  real  problems 
confronting  the  museum.  I  think  that  Gene 
Norrls  aj»d  his  committee  recognized  (and 
hopefully  reported  to  your  Board)  that  the 
basic  problem  does  not  lie  in  the  area  of  as- 
sisting the  museum  to  salvage  a  lot  of  old 
aircraft  which  are  alledgedly  rotting  away 
on  a  Maryland  hill-top.  Actually,  of  the  200- 
odd  airframes  and  300-400  engines,  etc.,  at 
Sliver  Hill — only  a  relatively  small  fraction 
are  of  Siifflclent  historical  value  to  even  be 
considered  for  public  display.  Our  physical 
problems  have  long  since  been  recognized, 
and  are  being  dealt  with  as  rapidly  as  our 
capabilities   (money  and  manpower)   allow. 

Our  real  problems  relate  not  to  things,  but 
to  people — i.e.,  attitudes  with  respect  to  the 
Air  and  Space  Museum,  both  in  govern- 
ment— and,  more  specifically,  in  the  Smith- 
sonian itself.  The  latter  controls  the  former. 
It  Is  in  such  areas  that  your  organization 
can  be  of  the  greatest  help. 

As  I  said  earlier — I  came  here  five  years  ago 
"full  of  beans"  and  enthusiasm — under  an 
impression  that  the  expansion  of  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum  activities  was  high  on  the 
Smithsonian's  list  of  "Things  to  be  Done." 
In  spite  of  the  slowing  down  of  our  legis- 
lative programs  and  the  progressive  imposi- 
tion of  dollar  and  manpower  restrictions,  I 
failed  to  read  the  obvious  signs  correctly. 
Perhaps  this  resulted  from  lack  of  proper 
communication  with  the  "front  office."  It 
was  not  until  we  were  well  Into  FY-67  that  I 
began  to  suspect  that  we  were  not  as  high 
up  on  the  Smithsonian  Totem  Pole  as  I  had 
hopefuUy  Imagined. 

Most  of  us  who  have  been  In  this  aviation 
business  for  many  years  develop  a  certain 
amount  of  self  delusion.  In  our  enthusiasm 
for  our  own  activities,  we  think  that  every- 
body ts  Impressed  by — and  vitally  Interested 
in  our  mechanical  birds  and  their  accom- 
plishments. It  IB  sometimes  a  shock  to  find 
that  this  "just  ain't  necessarily  so."  Espe- 
cially around  a  place  like  the  Smithsonian, 
there  are  any  number  of  "ologies"  and  socio- 
logically-oriented disciplines  whose  practi- 
tioners consider  aircraft  only  as  a  means  of 
getting  out  to  the  remote  boondocks  to  study 
baboon  behavior,  or  to  look  into  the  private 
life  of  the  green  spotted  frog  of  the  upper 
Amazon — and  spacecraft  are  important  only 
as  vehicles  to  carry  biological  or  astropbysl- 
cal  experiments. 

Now  these  things  are  all  well  worth  doing — 
but  It  comes  down  to  a  question  of  priori- 
ties— and  when  (as  at  present)  money  and 
man-power  are  being  rationed,  the  question 
is — where  do  money  and  man-power  go 
first? 

Answer: — ^Not  to  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum. 

Unfortiinately,  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
current  art  and  "ology" — oriented  manage- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  appears  to  favor 
sculpture  gardens,  folk  art  (both  perform- 
ing and  static) ,  and  elaborate  housing  for 
the  scholarly,  over  the  more  practical,  hard- 
ware-oriented technologies  of  flight. 

At  preaent,  several  millions  of  dollars 
are  being  spent  to  re-furbish  the  original 
Smithsonian  Building  in  the  pre-Clvll  War 
manner  of  the  First  Secretary,  Joseph 
Henry — simply  to  provide  a  properly  elegant 
atmospheric  for  Visiting  Scholars.  At  the 
same  time,  essential  operating  dollars  for  the 
Air  and  Space  Museum  have  almost  dried 
up  completely.  Out  of  the  more  than  >30 
million  Federally  appropriated  Smithsonian 
budget,  the  Air  and  Space  Muaetim's  share 
Is  approximately  2  percent.  We  are  In  almost 
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the  s*me  class  with  respect  to  personnel, 
about  2  percent  of  the  tot*l  Smithsonian 
complement.  And  yet— sUtis  tlcally.  more 
people  come  In  to  see  air  and  »pace  exhibits 
than  visit  any  other  S.I.  compjnent — except 
possibly  the  Zoo! 

Furthermore,  we  are  now  th-eatened  with 
expulsion  from  the  Mall— to  talte  up  quarters 
and  to  try  to  operate  a  museum  activity  in 
the  ancient  and  dilapidated  Psnslon  Build- 
ing on  downtown  Court  Hous4  Square.  This 
we  are  strenuously  resisting,  or  there  may 
be  reason  to  believe  that  onc(  we  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  complex  on  the  Mall — 
we  may  never  get  back. 

But.  there  Is  nothing  really  istonlshing  In 
all  this  If  one  considers  the  pedigrees  and 
proclivities  of  the  Smlthsonlai  Secretariat— 
the  top-side  group  which  detei  mines  the  In- 
stitutions policies  and  priorities.  Most  of 
them  hall  from  the  Groves  of  Academe — 
holders  of  advanced  degrees  n  philosophy, 
biology,  sociology,  history  and  art. 

Under  the  present  organizktlon  pattern, 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum  -eports  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Hlstor;  and  Art.  The 
incumbent  U  a  nice  guy.  a  Ph  )— a  specialist 
in  the  political  history  of  Efigland  in  the 
18th  Century.  He  takes  som*  pride  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  come  i  rlthln  miles  of 
the  Pentagon— physically  or  iplrltually.  He 
has  lltUe  personal  Interest  In  the  aerospace 
matters,  and  yet  he  Is  represei  itlng  us  In  the 
Upper  Council  of  the  Smithsonian  on  our 
programs  and  priorities. 

I  protested  this  arrangemei  t  when  it  was 
nrst  announced  about  a  yeu  ago  on  the 
grounds  that  we  were  substantially  more  akin 
to  science  and  technology  thad  to  history  and 
art — but  to  no  avail. 

Now  here  Is  where  I  thlnl  that  you  can 
help  us  most. 

The  Secret*ry  of  the  Sm  thsonlan  Is  a 
highly  Intelligent  man  of  i  Teat  scholarly 
attainments.  He  Is  a  blologli  t  by  trade,  an 
ornithologist  by  profession  ind  a  humani- 
tarian by  instinct.  His  personal  Interests  are 
naturally  In  such  areas.  Butj  as  head  of  an 
Institution  which  derives  tbe  greater  part 
of  its  support  (both  directly  laO.  Indirectly) 
from  the  Federal  Government,  he  must  be 
reasonably  responsive  to  Congressional 
wishes. 

H<»  must  also  be  responsible  to  the  Board 
ot  Regents,  the  governing  bo^y  of  the  Instl- 
tutton.  By  law.  the  14  Regent*  include  (1)  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  $tat*8  as  Chan- 
cellor; (2)  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Btates  a«  Vice  ChanceUor;  (i)  SU  Congrea- 
alonal  members,  three  from  ^he  House;  and 
sU  "citizen"  members.  Thei  names  of  the 
Individuals  are.  of  course,  a  letter  of  pubUc 
record.  Unfortunately,  at  pBeaent  only  one 
••Cltlaen  Regent"  has  any  dkect  interest  In 
air  and  space  activities— WUllam  A.  M.  Bur- 
den of  New  York.  Bill  has  be^n  most  helpful, 
but  hi*  Is  only  one  voice.  Ifl  past  years.  Dr. 
Jerome  C.  Hunsaker  was  a  Regent,  and  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  keejllng  the  air  and 
■pace  interests  alive,  but  Je^  had  to  drop 
many  of  hU  former  activities  and  resigned 
Ust  year.  Aa  far  as  I  know.  |no  replacement 
baa  been  announced  for  his  chair. 

By  law  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  has  lU 
own  Advisory  Board,  charge0  with  advising 
the  Secretary  on  matters  renting  to  the  Mu- 
aeum.  It*  membership  consl^ta  of  Chiefs  of 
Stair  (or  their  designees)  of  the  several 
Armed  Service*,  and  the  Hea4s  (or  designees) 
of  two  clvUlan  agencies.  NlASA.  FAA.  plus 
three  citizen  membera.  At  preeent  the  Utter 
three  poalttons  are  vacant,  awaiting  Presi- 
dential appolntmenta  under  the  new  admin- 
istration. This  board  meets  at  the  wUl  of  the 
Secretary.  It  has  been  convened  only  three 
tlmea  in  the  iMurt  two  years. 

I  am  not  about  to  suggest  how  you  go 
about  it.  That  U  up  to  you.  But  It  does  seem 
poaalble  that  throufb  youf  many  buslneaa 
and  jiiof— Innal  MaodaUo^  you  do  have 
channeU  of  oommimlefttloni  wltb  the  Hill — 
the  Buxwu  ot  tb*  Budfet,  akid  even  Into  the 
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Smithsonian  administration.  Any  way  that 
can  be  found  to  call  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  and  to 
create  some  favorable  reactions  when  mu- 
seum dollars  and  personnel  allotments  are 
under  consideration  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

You  may  also  wish  to  undertake  to  make  It 
clear  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Secretariat  that  the  Industries  and 
the  professional  societies  you  represent  take 
a  dim  view  of  anything  that  tends  to  dimin- 
ish the  status  and  stature  of  aerospace  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  Smithsonian 
scheme  of  things. 

The  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Is  an 
invaluable  asset  for  the  education  of  the 
American  people  aa  to  the  past  achievements, 
the  current  Importance  and  the  future  po- 
tentials of  the  great  Industries  we  represent. 
But.  there  Is  presently  a  real  danger  that, 
unless  you  people  In  the  industry  and  In  the 
scientific  and  technical  societies  take  a  real 
interest  In  Its  future  and  take  positive  action 
to  insure  that  future.  It  may  never  get  off 
the  ground. 


(From  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  23,  1969] 

An  Museum  Necuect  Claimed 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  been 
criticized  by  the  director  of  Its  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  for  neglecting  that  pro- 
gram while  spending  millions  on  projects  he 
considers  less  vital  to  the  public  Interest. 

S.  Paul  Johnston,  69.  who  Is  retiring  from 
federal  service  In  September,  told  the  Aero 
Club  of  Washington  yesterday  he  is  giving 
his  "valedictory  address  In  an  atmosphere  of 
frustration  and  personal  disappointment." 
Johnston  expaessed  concern  whether  a 
new  »50  million  museum,  for  which  Congress 
appropriated  $2  million  planning  money  five 
years  ago.  would  ever  "get  off  the  ground" 
under  the  present  set  of  circumstances. 

While  It  was  understood  the  building  must 
wait  until  after  the  Vietnam  war.  there  Is 
now  doubt  whether  It  will  ever  be  built  un- 
less a  real  Interest  U  taken  by  "you  people 
In  the  Indtistry  and  In  the  scientific  and 
teclinlcal  societies."  Johnston  said. 

Blaming  lack  of  Interest  and  apathy  at  the 
Smithsonian  itself,  Johnston  said  the  air  and 
space  museum  receives  about  2  percent  of  a 
»50  million  budget,  although  more  people 
visit  the  air -oriented  exhibits  than  any  other 
Smithsonian  component  except  the  Zoo. 

"There  Is  really  nothing  astonishing  about 
all  this  If  one  considers  the  pedigrees  and 
proclivities  of  the  Smithsonian  secretariat— 
the  top-side  group  which  determines  the  In- 
stitution s  policies  and  priorities,"  Johnston 

said. 

•Almost  to  a  man  they  hall  from  the  Oroves 
of  Academe — holders  of  advanced  degrees  In 
philosophy,  biology,  sociology,  history  and 
art. 

"Under  the  preeent  organizational  pattern, 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum  reports  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  History  and  Art.  The 
incumbent  U  a  PhX>..  a  nice  guy— «  specialist 
m  the  political  history  of  England  in  the 
18th  Century. 

"He  takee  some  pride  In  the  fact  that  be  has 
never  come  within  miles  of  the  Pentagon — 
physically  or  spiritually.  He  has  little  per- 
sonal Interest  In  aerospace  matters,  and  yet 
he  is  representing  us  in  the  Upper  Council 
of  the  Smithsonian  on  our  programs  and 
priorities,"  Johnston  said. 

The  secretary  for  history  and  art  Is  Charles 
Blltzer. 

Johnston  said  the  "art  and  "ology"  oriented 
Smithsonian  management  appeared  to  favor 
sculpture  gardens,  folk  art  and  elaborate 
housing  for  the  scholarly  "over  the  more 
practical,  hardware-oriented  technologies  of 
lUght." 

He  said  several  millions  of  dollars  were 
being  apent  to  restore  the  original  Smith- 
sonian building  to  lU  pre-Clvll  War  styUng 
"to  provide  a  properly  elegant  atmosphere  for 
visiting  scholars." 


I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  6, 

SMrTHSONIAN   SEEKS  CASH   FOR  PAVn.ION8 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  asked 
Congress  for  permission  to  undertake  Its  first 
major  expansion  In  almost  six  years. 

It  Is  seeking  $6  million  to  construct  two 
25  000-square  foot  pavilions  adjacent  to  Us 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
on  Constitution  Avenue  between  12th  and 
14th  Streets  NW. 

They  would  be  called  Bicentennial  Pavil- 
ions and  would  be  In  operation  by  1976  as  a 
major  part  of  the  Institution's  observance 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  institution's  second  request  Is  that 
Congress  set  aside  federally  owned  land  on 
the  Mall  bounded  by  Third  Street.  Maryland 
Avenue,  Fourth  Street  and  Jefferson  Drive, 
for  the  Institution's  use  at  a  later  date. 

It  Is  hoped  In  the  future  to  construct  there 
a  350,000-8quare-foot  museum  to  be  called 
the  National  Museum  of  Man. 

Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  (D-Ark).  on  behalf 
of  the  institutions  board  of  regents,  of  which 
he  Is  a  member,  has  Introduced  two  bUls  m 
the  Senate  that  would  authorize  thU  expan- 
sion. 

Smithsonian  spokesmen  have  said  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  visitors— over  6  million 
last  year— and  diminishing  space  available 
for  exhibits  make  the  expansion  necessary. 

The  pavilions  would  be  named  "A  Nation 
from  the  Nations"  and  "A  Nation  to  the  Na- 
tions." They  would  serve  as  a  showplace.  re- 
spectively, for  the  contributions  made  to  the 
nation  by  the  various  peoples  who  settled 
It.    and    the    Influence    of    America    on    the 

^oTia.  ,^  „, 

The  Museum  of  Man  would  permit  removal 
of  the  sciences  of  man  from  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  ,      , 

It  would  consolidate  the  Smithsonian  s 
office  of  anthropology  there  and  the  center 
for  the  study  of  man. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Stor,  Jan. 
28,    1970) 

Pool.    SMrTHSONIAN     FUNDS? 

The  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion met  today  to  consider  a  proposal  by 
Secretary  S.  Dillon  Ripley  that  the  several 
separate  endowments  of  the  Institution  be 
pooled,  handled  as  one  large  fund  In  their 
Investment  and  management. 

The  secretary  has  correctly  pointed  out 
that  this  is  the  cxistom  at  Harvard  and  Yale 
as  well  as  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  In  New 
York.  The  Idea  makes  a  certain  amount  of 
Immediate  sense  to  anyone  who  reflects  that 
big  money  has  an  Investment  advantage  over 
small  money. 

The  situation,  however,  is  more  compli- 
cated than  that.  Despite  the  present  secre- 
tary's efforU,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  a  uni- 
versity. It  Is  the  nation's  original  "multiver- 
sity." And  In  nothing  more  so  than  In  the 
numerous  endowments,  especially  the  •IS 
mliuon  endowment  of  the  Freer  Gallery  of 
Art.  seemingly  the  principal  Urget  of  the 
pooling  proposal. 

Uke  many  donors  of  the  Smithsonian 
funds.  Charles  Freer  did  not  leave  his  superb 
collection  of  Oriental  art.  the  money  to  erect 
a  handsome  building  to  house  It  and  the 
$13  million  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Rather,  he  gave  his  most  generous  gUt  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  political 
entity  turned  the  bequest,  aa  It  had  many 
others,  over  to  the  Smithsonian  for  admln- 
Utrative  purposes.  , 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Freer  s 
Intent  was  to  have  his  bequest  support  his 
interest  in  OrtenUl  art  and  not  to  have  It 
support  the  diverse  Interests  of  any  Smith- 
sonian secretary  of  the  future.  The  propoeal 
to  pool  the  $13  million  is  basically  the  action 
of  a  housekeeper  seeking  to  take  over  the 
function  of  the  master  of  the  houee. 

In  the  name  of  the  nation's  agreement 
with  Freer,  honorably  entered  Into,  the  pro- 
posal must  be  resisted  by  the  regents. 


May  19,  1970 
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HiBSHHOKN  MiTSXUU  Bm  Etkd 
(By  David  Vienna) 

The  federal  government  Is  Investigating  an 
attempt  by  a  construction  company  to  In- 
crease by  •759579  a  low  bid  It  submitted  to 
build  a  new  museum  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  company — Plraccl  Construction  Co.  of 
Baltimore — tried  to  change  the  bid  the  day 
after  Its  original  bid  was  found  to  be  the 
lowest  of  three  subnUtted,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  said. 

The  founder  and  former  president  of  Plr- 
accl Construction  Is  Dominic  Plraccl  Sr., 
who  was  convicted  last  year  of  paying  off  a 
labor  official  to  Insure  labor  peace  on  a  con- 
struction project. 

The  Plraccl  firm,  whose  former  chief  Is  also 
the  father-in-law  of  Baltimore  Mayor 
Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  III,  originally  sub- 
mitted a  bid  of  $12,204,763  to  build  the 
Smithsonian's  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Gardens. 

BID    WAS    LOWEST 

When  the  bids  were  opened  at  the  General 
Services  Administration  on  Dec.  18,  1969, 
Plraccl's  bid  was  «2,558,514.40  lower  than 
Noralr  Engineering  Co.'s  offer  of  $14,763,- 
277.40. 

Another  company,  Blake  Construction  Co., 
Inc..  bid  H4.817311  on  the  project. 

"The  day  after  the  bids  were  opened,  Plr- 
accl advised  the  (GSA)  contracting  officer 
that  It  had  made  a  mistake  In  Its  bid."  ac- 
cording to  a  GSA  memorandum  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

"Plraccl  alleged  that  It  erroneously  omitted 
frorr  Its  bid  the  amount  of  $754,375  for  ar- 
chitectural concrete  and  the  amount  of 
$4,904.43  for  a  consequent  Increase  In  the 
costs  of  performance  and  payment  bonds." 
the  GSA  document  said.  "Plraccl  requested 
correction  of  Its  bid  by  .  .  .  $759,279.43."  the 
memo  said. 

If  the  corrected  bid  Is  allowed,  the  Plraccl 
bid  would  come  to  $12,964,042.43 — still  lees 
than  the  Noralr  offer. 

Early  this  month.  Noralr  "protested  to  the 
comptroller  general  of  the  United  States  any 
award  to  Plraccl  Construction  Co.  In  the 
amount  other  than  the  amount  of  Plraccl's 
original  bid,"  the  GSA  memo  said. 

OTHEX    EKRORS 

GSA  must  report  to  the  comptroller  gen- 
eral on  the  matter  and  wUl  be  bound  by  the 
comptroller's  decision.  The  comptroller  gen- 
eral Is  In  charge  of  the  Investigation. 

A  spokesman  for  Plraccl  declined  to  com- 
ment yesterday  on  the  Investigation.  He  said 
It  would  be  "Improper  for  us  to  dlsctiss  the 
matter  at  this  time." 

GSA  officials  said  aometlmee  errors  are 
made  In  Mds  and  bldd«^  were  allowed  to 
amend  their  offers. 

GSA  said  that  roughly  3  per  cent  of  the 
bids  submitted  to  the  agency  on  construc- 
tion projects  contain  bidder's  errors. 

Noralr  Itself  made  a  ml8t*ke  In  a  prevloue 
round  of  bidding  en  the  same  project.  Last 
spring  the  muaeum  and  garden  project, 
which  wUl  be  situated  In  the  UaU  area  be- 
tween 7tb  and  9th  Streets  was  opened  to  bids. 

Normlr  was  the  low  bidder  then  with  an 
offer  of  $16,198,000,  but  withdrew  Its  bid, 
claiming  that  an  arithmetical  error  made  Its 
bid  91  mlUlon  too  low,  a  GSA  official  said. 
Plraod  submitted  a  bid  of  $16.3  mllUon  In  tbe 
spring. 

All  tbe  bids  submitted  In  the  spring  were 
higher  than  the  $18  million  alloted  for  tbe 
project  by  Congress.  GSA  subsequently  re- 
duced the  slse  of  the  project  and  solicited 
another  round  of  bids  late  last  year. 

Dominic  Plraccl  Sr.  resigned  as  president 
and  relinquished  all  his  Interest  in  the  con- 
struction company  that  bean  his  name  In 
June.  1969,  a  company  lawyer  here  said  yes- 
terday. 

In  June  Plraccl  began  serving  a  six-month 
sentence  for  paying  a  union  offlclAl  $10,000 
to  guarantee  "labor  peace"  dtu^g  the  oom- 


BtrucUon  by  the  PliAocl  Onn  of  the  national 
Social  Security  Administration  headquar- 
ters In  Baltimore,  Plraccl  was  also  fined 
$5,000. 

Ouldo  lozzl  Jr..  president  of  tbe  Baltimore 
Construction  Tradee  Council  (AFI/-CIO)  was 
convicted  of  receiving  the  Plraccl  payoff, 
lozzl  was  given  a  15-year  prison  sentence  In 
February.  1969,  for  extortion  . 

The  Plraccl  firm  also  built  the  $3.2  mllUon 
post  office  m  Riverdale,  Prince  George's 
County,  the  newest  and  largest  post  office  in 
the  suburbs. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  30,  1970) 

RiPLET    Projects    Backed    bt    Smithsonian 

Regents 

(By  Herman  Schaden) 

Smithsonian  Secretary  S.  Dillon  Ripley  has 
been  given  a  full  vote  of  confidence  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  In  his  program  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  Institution's  activities. 

In  a  statement  released  today  tbe  regents, 
the  organization's  policy-making  group: 

1.  Approved  the  Smithsonian  Magazine, 
a  national  monthly  scheduled  to  begin  pub- 
lication In  April. 

2.  Endorsed  a  study  of  the  secretary's  rec- 
ommendation to  pool  various  private  endow- 
ment funds  for  Investment  purposes,  while 
maintaining  tbe  individual  character  of  each 
fund. 

3.  Expressed  satUf action  with  plans  for 
Improved  operating  procedures  and  for  in- 
ternal auditing  of  financial  affairs. 

With  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  pre- 
siding for  the  first  time  as  chancellor,  the 
regents'  actions  were  regarded  by  Institu- 
tion spokesmen  as  a  clear-cut  repudiation 
of  recent  sniping  at  Ripley  by  sources  outside 
the  Smithsonian. 

Although  the  semiannual  regents'  meet- 
ing was  held  Wednesday,  their  carefully 
drafted  statement  was  not  Issued  until  Bur- 
ger and  others  approved  It  word  by  word. 

A  staff  under  the  direction  of  Edward  K. 
Thompson,  former  editor  of  Life,  has  been 
preparing  for  the  magazine  publication  for 
more  than  a  year.  Subscriptions  and  adver- 
tising have  been  solicited  nationally. 

A  suggestion  by  one  source  that  some 
regents  opposed  tbe  magazine  was  not  borne 
out  at  the  meeting.  Two  regents  were  said  to 
have  favored  the  magazine,  but  expressed 
uncertainty  because  of  unfamlUartty  with 
publication  plans. 

StTBSCRIBKRS  BECOME  MEMBERS 

The  regents  said  the  magazine  "will  be 
supported  by  a  basic  subscription  of  $10  a 
year,  advertising  revenue,  and  other  pri- 
vate soiirces  outside  presently  existing 
Smithsonian  funds  .  .  .  Subscribers  will 
automatically  become  members  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Associates  and  will  become  eligible 
for  other  benefits." 

After  hearing  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
fund-pooling  propoeal  the  regents  "accepted 
the  secretary's  recommendation  to  study  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  tinlfled  Invest- 
ment program  for  the  institution's  private 
endowments  designed  to  achieve  higher  In- 
vestment rates  and  lower  administration 
costs  without  affecting  the  Integrity  of  the 
individual  funds  such  as  the  Walcott  Fund, 
Sprague  Fund,  the  Freer  Fund,  the  Ramsey 
Fund  and  meuiy  others. 

"This  program,  if  ultimately  adopted, 
would  not  Involve  any  transfer  of  collec- 
tions, capital  funds  or  Income  from  any 
one  of  the  existing  endowment  funds  to  any 
other. 

BEQXIX8T  TBtMS  UNCHANGED 

"None  of  these  steps  would  depart  from 
tbe  terms  of  the  original  bequests.  Includ- 
ing the  Freer  gift  and  bequest  oMils  unique 
collection  of  Oriental  and  American  works 
of  art." 

Proponents  of  the  plan  have  said  tbe 
Smithsonian  has  fallen  behind  the  times  In 


not  having  adopted  It  sooner.  They  have 
Insisted  that  tbe  procedure  would  in  no  way 
Jeopardize  separate  maintenance  of  Freer 
and  other  funds  earmarked  by  donors  for 
specific  uses. 

The  regents  said  they  also  discussed  a 
preliminary  draft  report  in  which  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  took  exception  with 
the  way  building  construction  funds  for 
the  Natural  History  Museum  had  been  util- 
ized for  the  purchase  of  furnishings.  Smith- 
sonian officials  maintain  the  expenditures 
were  Justified  by  Intent  of  Congress,  and 
they  will  so  argue  In  a  rebuttal  to  OAO. 

"No  action  was  taken  by  the  board  with 
respect  to  the  OAO  report  In  view  of  its 
preliminary  nature,"  the  regents  said. 

"Tbe  board  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  institution's  plans  for  Improvement  of 
various  operating  procedures  and  of  the 
Internal  auditing  of  tbe  financial  affairs  of 
the  Institution." 

The  Smithsonian's  fiscal  department  Is  In 
the  process  of  being  modernized  under  the 
direction  of  Its  treasurer.  T.  Amos  Wheeler. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Mrs.  Marjorle 
Merriweather  Post's  estate,  Hlllwood.  which 
win  be  maintained  as  a  Smlthsonaln  In- 
stitution after  her  death. 

Attending  were  Sens.  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son and  J.  William  Fulbright.  Reps.  George 
H.  Mahon  and  Frank  T.  Bow,  and  citizen 
members  John  Nicholas  Brown,  William  A. 
M.  Burden,  Crawford  H.  Oreenewalt,  Caryl 
P.  Hasklns  and,  a  new  regent.  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  tbe  International 
Business  Machines  Corp. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  21. 1970) 

HiBSUHORN  Museum  Cost  Rises  Again — 

Bt  $1  MnxioN 

(By  David  Vienna) 

Smithsonian  Institution  officials  antici- 
pate tbe  cost  of  tbe  Joseph  H.  Hlrsbborn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  wiU  exceed 
by  about  $1  million  the  $15  million  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  piroject. 

House  Appropriations  Committee  sources 
said  they  were  advised  of  this  late  in  Janu- 
ary by  Smithsonian  officials. 

This  is  the  second  time  since  December 
that  cost  estimates  have  been  increased  for 
tbe  museum,  on  which  construction  will 
begin  Monday. 

Tbe  Plraccl  Construction  Co.  of  Balti- 
more increased  lU  low  bid  of  $12,204,763  to 
build  the  structure  by  almost  $760,000  the 
day  after  Plraccl  was  awarded  the  contract. 

Plraccl  claimed  It  had  made  an  error  in 
Its  original  bid.  The  revised  bid  was  al- 
lowed, following  an  investigation  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

The  bulk  of  the  $1  million  ovemm  is  at- 
tributable to  "inflationary  Increases"  In  the 
construction  Industry,  congressional  sources 
said  they  were  told  by  Smithsonian  officials. 

The  construction  costs  now  are  expected 
to  rise  to  $13.8  million.  $800,000  higher  than 
Plraccl's  previously  revised  bid.  sources  say. 

The  $13.8  million  cost  of  construction  Is 
Just  one  of  several  expedltureo  necessary  to 
complete  the  $16  mUllon  project.  Other 
Items  include  planning,  design,  contingencies 
and  other  costs. 

Asked  how  the  Smithsonian  was  going  to 
come  up  with  tbe  additional  $1  million,  a 
congressional  source  said,  "It  was  under- 
stood that  there  would  be  a  contribution 
from  Hlrshhom."  Hlrshhom  and  his  rep- 
resentatives were  not  available  for  comment 
yesterday. 

Details  on  the  contribution  are  being 
worked  out.  the  source  said.  Part  or  all  of 
the  money  may  come  from  Htrahhom's  pre- 
vious pledge  of  $1  mllUon  to  the  Smithso- 
nian to  purchase  art  works. 

The  museum,  which  will  be  btiUt  In  the 
Mall  area  between  7th  and  »th  Streets,  wUl 
boose  Hlrshhom's  art  eolleetlon.  valued  at 
some  $40-mllllon.  which  he  Is  giving  to  the 
government. 
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[From  the  Waahmgton  Post.  A?r.   11.  1970] 

MaU.    MlMOalAX.   TO   HaSHHOIlN    Pbobkd 

(By  Jack  Anderson] 

Both  Congreas  and  the  While  House  are 
quieUy  investlgaUng  how  the  H^hhorn  Mu- 
seum, a  doughnut-shaped  edlflcfc  Intended  to 
immortallM  %  stock  manlpulafor  and  con- 
victed money  smuggler,  happened  to  be  ac- 
corded an  honored  spot  on  Washington's 
historic  mall. 

Now  under  construction,  tie  Hlrshhorn 
Doughnut  will  soon  take  Its  pla  ce  beside  the 
Washington  Monument  and  U  icoln  Memo- 
rial ^   , 

Rep.  Prank  Thompson  (D-N,  .).  chairman 
of  the  House  Ubrary  and  Memorials  sub- 
committee, is  checking  Into  the  curious 
background  of  Joseph  E.  Hlrshliorn.  now  TO. 
who  demanded  and  got  a  mem  aria!  to  him- 
self in  the  same  neighborhood  fs  those  hon- 
oring George  Washington  atod  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

At  the  same  time,  presldei  Ual  trouble- 
shooter  Clark  Mollenhofl  la  isonductlng  a 
separate  investigation  Into  th  t  tax  aspects 
of  Hlrshliorn -8  Vi&  mllUon  art  collection, 
which  U  supposed  to  be  dep)slted  In  the 
Hlrshhorn  Doughnut. 

The    bantamweight.    Latvlar-born    Hlrsh 
horn  immigrated  to  Brooklyn's 
century  ghetto  and  launched 
financial  career  before  he  was 


SLXAZT    DCAI.XMG 


turn-of-the- 
into  a  shady 
whiskered. 


on    the    curb 


He    made    several    fortunes 
market  before  the  Securities  iind  Exchange 
Commission   hampered   this  sort   of  dealing. 
Then  he  branched  into  stock  J  iggllng  across 
the  Canadian  border 

In  Canada,  he  got  in  troub(e  with  Cana 
dlan  Securities  Commissioner  J.  M.  Godfrey 
who  charged  in  a  written  repott  that  Hlrsh- 
horn had  puUed  off  a  mUllon-<  ollar  "manip- 
ulation "  No  criminal  char(  e«  could  be 
brought  because  It  was  a  "Ion  ;r"  deal  not  a 
conspiracy. 

Instead,  the  fast-Ulklng  young  American 
was  ordered  deported — an  order  he  fought 
and  won.  Later.  In  1945.  he  wiis  fined  $8,500 
in  an  Illegal  securities  sale  ewe  and  for  try- 
ing to  smuggle  $15,000  out  of  Canada. 

In  1951.  Hlrshhorn  s  stock  llnagling  came 
under  fire  in  the  Saskatchewan  legislature 
where  Liberal  Ales  Cameron  called  him  a 
"racketeer."  But  Hlrshhorn  ^taged  a  fan- 
tastic uranium  coup  and  amassed  millions. 

DANCKBOtJS  CUatOSth-T 

He  also  bought  truckloads  o0  contemporary 
paintings  which,  by  1955.  werej  valued  at  •15 
million.  How  the  "value"  flguri  reached  more 
than    $35    million    Is    a    que 
aroused  MoUenhoff's  curiosity 

There  U  a  letter  In  the 
stltutlon's    confidential    files 
from  Hlrshhorn 's  curator.  Ab  . 
slsting  that  the  artists'  own  dealers  should 
assess  the  value  of  the  palntiiigs  This  is  like 
asking  a  pa-oducer  to  evaluate  Ihls  own  movie 
and  It  was  questioned  by  thfc  Smithsonian 
officials. 

A  memo  between  the  ofll^lals  cauUons: 
"Before  the  Smithsonian  ac«epU  the  pro- 
posal, we  must  be  absolutely;  sure  that  the 
valuation  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. "•  Insiders  concede  that  the 
collection  cost  far  less  than  Ihe  $25  million 
evaluation.  | 

Other  Smithsonian  documents,  marked 
"AdminUtratlvely  ConfidenUil."  show  th«t 
the  Institution  had  to  do  some  Jockeying  to 
get  the  collection.  One  tellsi  how  the  vain 
Hlrshhorn  "would  like  some  Renewed  atten- 
tion from  Mrs.  (Lyndon)  Jottnson — a  phone 
call  or  some  such." 

As  It  b«ppei>ed.  LAdy  Bird  ind  Lynda  Bird 
quietly  dropped  In  on  the  Hlrshhorn  collec- 
tion in  Orsenwlch,  Conn.,  to  *Oh"  and  "Ah." 
TbU  column  bM  a  copy  of  pnotber  crucial 
letter.    wtUch    Hlrshhorn    W^ota    President 


Jon    that    has 

Jthsonian  In- 
fer Instance, 
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Johnson  on  May  17,  1986.  It  Instructs  LBJ: 
"I  would,  of  course,  want  binding  assurances 
that  the  museum  would  bear  my  name  in 
perpetuity." 

aSVXCX  AKD  OISSCNT 

Some  advisers  were  apprehensive  about  the 
conditions.  Sherman  Lee.  director  of  Cleve- 
land's Museum  of  Art,  urged  Mrs.  Johnson  to 
forego  Hlrshhorn's  name  lest  It  discourage 
other  donors  to  the  museum.  He  also  warned 
Lady  Bird  of  the  "quixotic  nature"  of  the 
collection. 

The  Chicago  Art  Institute's  renowned 
Charles  Cunningham  at  a  meeting  of  art 
museum  directors,  according  to  the  confi- 
dential minutes,  snorted :  "The  United  States 
government  Is  being  asked  to  furnish  $10  to 
%\2  million  In  appropriated  funds  to  establish 
a  memorial  to  Joseph  Hlrshhorn." 

But  LBJ  was  egged  on  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abe  Portas,  a  friend  of  Hlrshhorn's. 
The  President  finally  agreed  that  the  Uxpay- 
ers  u-ould  build  and  maintain  the  Hlrshhorn 
gaUery  and  a  huge  ditch  crossing  the  mall 
that  would  contain  a  pool  and  sculpture 
garden. 

By  contrast.  Andrew  Mellon  donated  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  paid  for  the  building 
and  endowed  its  upkeep.  He  also  modestly 
ordered  his  name  left  off. 

But  LBJ  let  himself  be  hornswoggled  into 
immortalizing  Hlrshhorn  on  the  same  mall 
with  Washington  and  Lincoln.  At  the 
groundbreaking.  Mr.  Johnson  solemnly  in- 
toned: "The  fiight  of  Apollo  8  and  the  birth 
of  the  Hlrshhorn  Museum  tells  us  something 
about  this  country  and  its  people  " 

And  upon  the  same  occasion,  curator  tur- 
ner added:  "ilr.  Hlrshhorn  has  the  spirit 
shown  by  mountain  climbers,  explorers  and 
burglars." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  April  1970] 

Smtthsoniah  PaoBE  Asked 

(By  Maxlne  Cheshire) 

Rep.  Prank  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
House  Library  and  Memorials  subcommittee, 
has  asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  subpoena 
power  to  launch  an  Investigation  into  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  financial  affairs. 

John  d'Amecourt.  chief  counsel  for  the 
subcommittee,  said  yesterday  afternoon  that 
Thompson  Intends  to  "conduct  hearings  Into 
the  entire  Smithsonian — from  basement  to 
attic." 

There  has  been  no  such  review,  he  said, 
since  the  museum  was  founded. 

"It's  time."  he  added.  "In  view  of  all  the 
criticism  recenUy.  to  air  the  whole  thing  and 
get  everything  out  In  the  open  .  .  .  there 
have  been  so  many  allegations  made  that 
must  be  proven  or  dlsproven  once  and  for 
all." 

D'Amecourt  said  the  subcommittee  will  ask 
to  see  financial  records.  "Individual  records, 
expense  accounts  and  a  complete  auditing  of 
both  private  and  federal  funds." 

Without  a  subpKsena,  Congress  does  not 
ordinarily  have  a  right  to  delve  Into  the 
Smithsonian's  private  endowments  If  offi- 
cials choose  to  resist  pressure  to  open  the 
books. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  after  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  Smithsonian's  finan- 
cial management  activities,  recommended  In 
January  that  Congress  Instigate  "Increased 
auditing  attention  "  of  federal  appropriations. 

In  a  formal  statement,  after  the  GAG  rec- 
ommendation, the  Board  of  Regents  ex- 
pressed "satisfaction  with  the  Institution's 
plans  for  improvement  of  various  operating 
procedures  and  of  the  Internal  auditing  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Institution." 

D'Amecourt 's  Investigation  is  already  under 
way.  The  subpoena  resolution  before  the 
Rules  Committee  Is  expected  to  be  acted 
upon  "pro  forma"  within  a  few  days. 

A  date  for  bearings  to  begin  has  not  been 
set. 


(From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  26.  19701 

Review  of  SMriHsoNiAN  Set 

(By  Herman  Schaden) 

A  congressional  Investigation  of  Smith- 
sonian Institution  operations,  first  In  the 
sprawling  complex's  124-year-hlstory,  will  be 
undertaken  soon  by  a  House  Administration 
subcommittee. 

As  outlined  by  Chairman  Frank  Thomp- 
son, D-N.J.,  It  will  be  an  open-minded  review 
Intended  to  clear  the  air  of  nagging  rumors 
and  allegations  which  recently  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Library  and  Memorials 
subcommittee. 

Thompson  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  a  Smithsonian  subsidiary,  and  has  a 
record  of  sponsorship  of  cultural  projects 
perhaps  unrivaled  In  Congress. 

"The  Smithsonian  as  everyone  knows  Is 
a  fine  organization  with  a  long  record  of 
notable  achievements  as  a  museum  and  in 
advancing  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences." Thompson  said  "The  purpose  oi  J 
hearing  Is  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  recent 
allegations,  and  not  to  make  headlines." 

BEVIXW    PLANNED    EAKLT 

John  d'Amecourt,  subcommittee  staff  di- 
rector, said  a  review  of  Smithsonian  affairs 
was  planned  before  a  series  of  events  critical 
of  the  Institution  began  last  winter. 

"The  subcommittee  and  other  members  of 
Congress  have  heard  allegations  of  misman- 
agement, the  expeditious  use  of  funds  and 
that  the  Smithsonian  perhaps  was  overex- 
tendlng  itself  on  some  projects,"  d'Amecourt 
said. 

The  subcommittee  has  asked  the  Rules 
Committee  for  subpoena  power  which  will 
assure  access  to  any  and  all  Smithsonian 
financial  records  applying  to  both  the  private 
and  public  sources  of  revenue  and  disburse- 
ment. It  also  will  give  the  investigators 
power  to  call  any  witness  It  wants  to  hear. 

A  combination  of  news  stories  and  com- 
plaints by  private  citizens  prompted  the 
Thompson  subcommittee  to  broaden  Its  orig- 
inal plans  so  that  the  review  may  now  reach 
Into  many  facets  of  the  Smithsonian's  far- 
flung  operations. 

The  hearing  Is  expected  to  inquire  Into  the 
usage  of  the  929  million  In  endowments  In 
addition  to  the  $31.3-million  federal  appro- 
priation. 

CONSOLroATION    OF   FUNDS 

Some  sources  are  known  to  be  concerned 
lest  private  funds  and  endowments,  ear- 
marked for  specific  purposes,  are  transferred 
to  other  uses.  The  most  frequently  men- 
tioned funds  Is  the  918  million  endowment 
for  the  Freer  Art  Gallery.  Smithsonian  offi- 
cials have  denied  the  fund  has  been  tapped 
for  uses  other  than  the  Freer. 

Last  winter  the  Smithsonian  administra- 
tion asked  Its  Board  of  Regents  to  approve 
a  plan  whereby  all  funds.  Including  the 
Freer,  could  be  consolidated  for  Investment 
purposes.  The  proponents  said  the  Freer,  as 
well  as  other  bequests,  would  retain  their 
Individual  character. 

About  the  same  time  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  sent  a  preliminary  draft  re- 
port to  the  Smithsonian  criticizing  use  of 
construction  funds  at  the  Mtiseum  of  Natu- 
ral History  for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  The 
Smithsonian  claims  it  always  has  had  con- 
gressional authorization  for  such  proce- 
dures, and  says  It  can  prove  it. 

Still  another  bone  of  contention  Is  the 
new  Smithsonian  Magazine.  Some  say  the 
pubUcatlon  was  begun  altogether  with  pri- 
vate funds,  others  hint  that  money  was 
borrowed  from  other  Smithsonian  sources 
with  the  expecUtlon  that  eventually  the 
magazine  would  be  self-supporting. 

Recently  other  charges  have  been  heard, 
some  of  a  petty  nature.  One  complainant, 
employed  for  a  time  on  a  contractual  basis 
at  the  Smithsonian,  baa  practically  spent 
full  time  sniping  at  the  Institution. 
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All  this  apparently  has  raised  doubts  in 
minds  of  legislators,  so  much  so  that  not 
long  ago  a  resolution  to  Increase  the  regents' 
membership  by  two  barely  got  a  two-thirds 
majority  needed  under  suspension  of  the 
House  rules.  It  still  has  not  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Thompson  subcommittee  handles  bills 
for  new  Smithsonian  projects. 

Such  items  as  $2  million  planning  money 
for  a  giant  radio-radar  telescope,  a  $10  mil- 
lion, 10-year  program  for  improving  the 
Sultland-Silver  Hill  storage  facility,  and  s 
Bl-centennlal  Park  at  Ft.  Foote  and  Jones 
Point,  may  not  receive  much  encouragement 
until  the  bearing  has  paved  the  way. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  1970] 
Archives  for  Art 
(By  Paul  Richard) 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  announced 
last  night  that  it  has  acquired  the  Archives 
of  American  Art,  a  vast  collection  of  histori- 
cal material  that  will  help  transform  the 
Smithsonian — and  the  city  of  Washington — 
Into  a  major  center  for  the  scholarly  study 
of  the  history  of  American  art. 

The  archives  include  some  five  million 
frames  of  microfilm  (culled,  with  permis- 
sion, from  the  files  of  the  nation's  finest 
libraries  and  museums)  and  an  additional 
three  million  items  of  "primary  source  ma- 
terial." 

These  Include  sketchbooks,  catalogues, 
auction  records,  photographs,  the  private 
papers  of  such  artists  are  Franz  Kline  and 
David  Smith,  and  thousands  of  hours  of 
"oral  history" — tape-recorded  conversations 
with  Ben  Shahn,  Claes  Oldenburg,  Edward 
Hopper.  Bamett  Newman  and  others  who 
have  helped  to  shape  the  bUtory  of  Ameri- 
can art. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Archives  collection 
brings  Washington  another  research  facility 
to  add  to  Its  scholarly  resources  in  the  art 
fields. 

The  National  GaUery  of  Art  is  organizing 
an  institute  for  advanced  study  in  the  visual 
arts.  The  Smithsonian  has  put  scholars  rpe- 
clalizlng  in  American  art  in  charge  of  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National  Portrait  GaUery.  With  these  devel- 
opments, with  the  construction  of  the  new 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  museum,  and  now  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  Archives,  it  is  widely 
beUeved  that  the  arrival  of  droves  of  scholars 
can  not  be  far  behind. 

The  scholarly  study  of  American  art  is  a 
relatively  young  field.  Until  recently  art  his- 
torians— and  American  artists — focused  their 
studies  on  the  art  history  of  Europe.  When 
the  Abstract  Expressionists  demonstrated 
that  this  country  was  more  than  a  provlnlclal 
colony  of  Europe,  our  scholars  began  to 
realize  that  the  history  of  indigenous  Ameri- 
can art  was  almost  entirely  unexplored. 

A  decade  ago  the  number  of  scholars 
getting  doctorates  in  the  history  of  American 
art  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
band. 

In  Detroit  in  1954,  with  interest  in  Ameri- 
can painting  and  prices  skyrocketing,  E.  P. 
Richardson,  the  art  historian,  began  to  orga- 
nize the  Archives  of  American  Art.  A  branch 
office  was  later  opened  in  New  York,  and  the 
Archives  administrative  headquarters  were 
transferred  to  that  city. 

Tliougb  the  Archives  is  now  beneath  the 
Smitbsoniim's  umbrella,  Its  Detroit  and  New 
York  offices,  its  board  of  trustees  and  its  ad- 
ministration will  be  maintained. 


(From  Business  Week,  Feb.  21,  1970] 
A  Skirmish  at  thi  Smithsonian 
When  a  numtwr  of  powerful  members  of 
Smithsonian  Institution's  board  of  regents 
took  aim  at  ornithologist  S.  Dillon  Ripley 
last  month,  be  seemed  headed  the  way  of  the 
passenger  pigeon  or  some  other  species  of 


vanishing  wildlife.  But  after  a  boardroom 
struggle  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  U.S. 
establishment,  Ripley,  the  institution's  sec- 
retary, appears  to  have  emerged  a  winner,  at 
least  temporarily. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  opened  fire 
at  Ripley,  56,  with  a  report  finding  fault 
with  the  way  he  had  spent  $380,000  In  con- 
struction funds. 

Then  the  regents  challenged  his  project 
for  a  lavish  monthly  magazine,  the  Smith- 
sonian, and  countermanded  his  plans  for 
moving  endowment  funds  from  bonds  and 
blue  chips  into  a  pool  of  growth  stock 
investments. 

A  decisive  board  meeting  was  called  at  the 
end  of  January  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger,  whose  Supreme  Court  post  makes 
him  chancellor  of  the  Smithsonian.  The 
regents  include  Senators  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son (D-N.  M.).  and  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.) 
Representatives  George  Mahon  (D-Tex.)  and 
Frank  T.  Bow  (R-Ohlo),  financiers  John 
Nicholas  Brown  and  William  A.  M.  Burden, 
Dr.  Caryl  P.  Haskins,  head  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
and  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt,  former  Du  Pont 
president  and  chairman. 

After  the  meeting.  Burger  imposed  a  ban 
on  any  disclosure  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
"It  was  money,  that's  all  it  was — money," 
mutters  one  of  the  regents.  "ITie  board  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  an  agreement  about 
money  matters.  But  most  observers  believe 
that  Ripley's  troubles  are  rooted  in  more 
than  money.  Indeed,  the  life-style  of  the 
Smltlisonian  may  be  at  stake. 

HISTORT 

When  Congress  set  up  the  Smithsonian  in 
1846.  as  a  result  of  a  $500,000  bequest  from 
Englishman  James  Smltbson.  its  purpose  was 
fairly  simple.  It  was  to  coUect  and  display 
every  kind  of  scientific,  ctiltural,  and  histor- 
ical achievement.  And  it  did  that  Job  su- 
perbly. It  grew  into  a  conglomerate  of  in- 
formation centers  without  parallel  anjrwbere. 
Then,  as  the  decades  rolled  by,  it  began  to 
creak  with  age. 

When  Ripley  took  charge  in  1964,  he  set 
out  to  breathe  new  life  and  a  sense  of  partici- 
pation into  an  institution  that,  with  its 
collection  of  more  than  59-mlUion  objects, 
had  come  to  be  known  derisively  as  the 
"nation's  attic."  Encouraging  the  Smithso- 
nian's scientists  to  become  more  than  mere 
custodians,  Ripley  tirged  them  into  new 
fields  of  research  and  exploration.  A  full  four 
years  before  "the  environment"  became  a 
poUtical  password,  Ripley  began  moving  the 
Smithsonian  into  broad-scale  studies  of  hu- 
man and  animal  ecology.  He  brought  in  more 
than  SO  scientists  to  do  degree  work  at  Smith- 
sonian instaUations. 

Festivals,  kite  contests,  society  balls,  and 
a  ghetto  museum-branch  were  launched  to 
bring  the  Smithsonian  into  the  main  stream 
of  Washington's  daUy  life.  The  institution's 
JiUy  4  folk  festival  has  drawn  crowds  of 
more  than  100,000.  Within  Ripley's  tenure, 
two  new  museums  have  lieen  added  to  the 
stable  of  institution  art  galleries  and  mu- 
seums, which  are  mostly  in  Washlngtcn  and 
already  are  visited  by  20-mUllon  people  a 
year.  And  two  more  museums  are  scheduled 
to  be  added  this  year  and  next.  So  far,  Ripley 
has  doubled  the  Smithsonian's  building 
space.  And  since  he  took  charge,  the  number 
of  permanent  employees  has  Jumped  from 
1,300  to  2,100. 

PRO    AND   CON 

In  general,  the  average  visitor  to  the 
Smithsonian  is  pleased  by  the  changes.  So 
are  many  scientists.  But  there  has  been 
alarm  and  dismay  In  some  quarters.  Some 
traditionalists  feel  that  the  Smithsonian  is 
renouncing  its  very  special  place  in  American 
culture.  And  there  are  those  who  are  frankly 
worried  by  the  cost  of  aU  the  innovations. 
In  his  six-year  fight  to  bring  the  Smithsonian 
and  its  five  museums,  two  art  gaUeries.  and 


175 -acre  zoo  into  closer  contact  with  the 
popular  and  scientific  communities,  Ripley 
was  clearly  running  short  of  money. 

So  far,  he  has  managed  to  operate  the 
Smithsonian  on  a  budget  of  less  than  $60- 
milUon.  Nearly  60%  of  that  came  from  Con- 
gressional appropriations.  But  though  the 
operating  costs  continue  to  rise.  Congress  is 
getting  steadily  more  reluctant  to  increase 
Its  contribution.  The  institution  also  receives 
grants  and  contracts  for  work  thrown  its  way 
by  government  agencies,  but  Income  from 
this  source  is  decreasing,  too.  It  fell  to  only 
$12-mllllon  last  year. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  op>eratlng  revenue  is 
income  from  the  Smithsonian's  $26.5-iniUion 
in  private  endowment.  Alx>ut  half  this  in- 
come comes  from  a  single  source:  the  Freer 
Fund,  established  by  Charles  Freer,  a  Dtrolt 
industrialist  who  died  in  1919. 

SOURCE 

Freer,  with  the  help  of  artist  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  became  a  collector  of  Oriental  art 
at  a  time  when  most  Americans  totaUy 
ignored  Asian  culttu-e.  He  shared  his  en- 
thusiasm with  Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  wife  of  the 
Washington  financier-publisher  Eugene  Mey- 
er. At  Freer's  death,  she  was  named  as  one 
of  the  few  people  authorized  to  contribute 
to  the  Freer  Collection.  Today,  eightyish,  a 
widow.  Mrs.  Meyer  lives  in  Washington  wbere 
her  daughter  Mrs.  Katharine  Graham  is 
president  of  the  Washington  Post  Co. 

With  regard  to  Ripley's  present  course  of 
action,  Mrs.  Meyer  and  her  powerful  Wash- 
ington friends  feel  the  deepest  concern.  They 
particularly  fear  dissipation  of  the  Freer 
Fund  through  the  type  of  stock-pooling  ar- 
rangements that  Ripley  has  proposed.  And. 
as  the  Smithsonian's  interests  have  moved 
into  new  areas,  away  from  American  and 
Oriental  art,  they  have  noted  unhappily  that 
funds  for  additions  to  the  Freer  Collection 
were  becoming  harder  to  get.  They  believe 
that,  to  alleviate  this,  the  Smithsonian  and 
the  government  oould  contribute  more  to 
the  Freer's  maintenance  and  personnel  ex- 
penses, so  that  more  of  the  endowment  in- 
come would  be  avaUable  for  acquisitions. 

TBK  BOARD 

Whatever  the  grievances  against  Ripley, 
the  forces  supporting  him  seem  to  have  held 
firm  when  the  board  of  regents  met  under 
Jvistice  Burger  at  "Hlllwood,"  an  urban 
Washington  estate  that  wlU  someday  belong 
to  the  Smithsonian.  At  present,  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Marjorie  Merri weather  Post, 
socialite  and  cereal  heiress. 

Crawford  Greenewalt,  whose  frozen-action 
photographs  of  hummingbirds  have  made  bis 
name  well-known  to  ornithologists,  backed 
Ripley's  proposal  for  a  magazine  for  "Smith- 
sonian Asaociates."  Not  all  the  regents  felt 
as  warmly  about  the  idea  but.  eventually, 
approved  the  proposal.  The  first  issue  of  the 
Smithaonian,  now  due  in  AprU,  wlU  be  a  imo- 
fessional  Job  put  together  by  a  staff  of  edi- 
torial veterans  who  have  worked  for  Time, 
Life,   National   Geoffraphic,   and   Horizon. 

The  board  also  went  on  record  as  disagree- 
ing with  the  GAO's  criticism  of  Ripley's  han- 
dling of  federal  funds.  It  expressed  "satisfac- 
tion with  the  institution's  plans  for  improve- 
ment of  various  operating  procedures  and  of 
the  internal  auditing  of  the  finanical  affairs 
of  the  institution."  And  it  agreed  to  study 
Ripley's  plan  for  pooling  Smithsonian  trust 
funds,  though  it  Insisted  that  he  assure  past 
and  potential  donors  that  the  integrity  of 
the  funds  wlU  be  maintained. 

Once  agreement  on  these  points  had  been 
reached.  Burger  clamped  down  his  ban  on 
any  further  discussion.  Ripley  withdrew  to 
Georgia  to  recover  from  a  bout  of  flu.  And 
his  supporters  apparently  felt  that  they  had 
won  on  all  fronts.  But  his  critics  are  already 
looking  forward  to  the  next  board  meeting, 
set  for  May  28.  In  Tucson,  at  the  ArlBona  Inn 
where  she  Is  spending  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, liTs.  Meyer  has  not  disarmed.  "We  will 
continue  to  protect  the  Freer."  she  says. 
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THE  TRAIL  THAT  NEVER  WAS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  cuitrently  is 
involved  in  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
creating  the  Continental  Divide  tiational 
Trail  as  a  part  of  the  natlonil  scenic 
trails  system. 

Some  Senators  maj-  recall  that  when 
the  legislation  was  passed  authorizing 
and  designating  the  proposed  trjals  to  be 
included  in  this  system,  the  Continental 
Trail  proposal  was  removed  frort  the  list 
of  authorized  trails,  and  placed  ih  a  study 
categoo'-  It  was  my  suggestion  ;hat  this 
be  done,  because  I  felt  at  the  ti  ne  there 
were  some  very  pertinent  questii  )ns  to  be 
answered.  I  still  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  oppos<  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  proposed  tnil  along 
the  Continental  Divide  from  Cunada  to 
Mexico. 

Such  a  trail  has  no  hlstorl<  signifi- 
cance. There  never  was  such  a  t  -all,  and. 
as  one  official  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  said,  while  it  woild  be  a 
novelty,  it  would  also  cut  throigh  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  countn  in  our 
Nation. 

The  very  environmental  qualities  we 
sought  to  protect  with  the  establish- 
ment of  wilderness  areas  in  the  moun- 
tain fastness  of  Wyoming  would  be  de- 
filed by  the  type  of  developmjent  that 
would  characterize  this  trail.     I 

Estimates  are  that  it  might  cost  as 
much  as  $10,000  per  mile.  Thelneed  for 
shelters,  sanitary  facilities,  and  other 
trappings  necessary  to  humanl  comfort 
and  convenience  which  would  hftve  to  be 
established  along  the  way  woiild  most 
certainly  violate  the  wilderness  concept 
These  great  portions  of  Wyoining  will 
be  exciting  vacation  areas  for  iiore  and 
more  Americans  in  the  years  to  come. 
But  a  part  of  the  thrill  of  visiting  a  wil- 
derness area  is  the  excitemenjt  of  dis- 
covery, and  there  really  is  notjmuch  to 
be  discovered  when  one  walld  along  a 
cut-out  trail  that  is  cluttered  ifith  signs 
denoting  restrooms  and  other  accommo- 
dations along  its  course.  I 

I  support  the  idea  of  the  reistablish- 
ment  of  some  of  our  historic  tJails.  It  is 
proper.  I  believe,  to  dedicate  thase  routes, 
where  we  can.  to  posterity,  in  order  that 
they  might  offer  Itnowledge  of  the  hard- 
ships our  forefathers  experienced  in 
building  this  great  country. 

But  I  also  support  the  wilderness  con- 
cept, and  I  refuse  to  promote  9  proposal 
which  would  defile  the  magnifloent  areas 
through  which  the  Contlnentfd  Divide 
paases.  such  as  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  the  Wind  River  Mountluns.  and 
others  of  our  choicest  wilderness  areas. 
It  is  not  worth  the  cost  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  few  hardy  souls  who  might 
come  out  to  tramp  along  a  trail  that 
never  existed. 

Mr.  President.  Cal  Queal.  Writing  In 
the  May  17  issue  of  the  Denver  Post, 
expressed  his  views  on  the  C^tinental 
EHvlde  Trail  proposal.  He  said  much  with 
which  I  agree.  I  talk  unanimo^3  COTisent 
that  his  column  be  printed  In.  the  Ric- 
ou. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  llhe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tl^e  Rcoou. 
as  follows: 
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A  DiviDi  Hiking  Tkail?  Nonsens* 
(By  C«l  Queal) 

Among  several  current  and  unaccountable 
proposals  by  the  federal  government  la  one 
to  build  a  hlUng  traU  along  the  ContlnenUl 
Divide  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  Because  even 
\Xm  government  seems  to  be  concerned  about 
money  these  days,  we  can  speculate  the  idea 
will  eventually  meet  an  unfunded  death.  If 
only  we  could  be  sure. 

A  study  of  the  route  was  authorlzea  un- 
der the  National  Trails  System  Act  of  1968 
and  a  report  Is  expected  from  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  (BOR)  by  July  1. 

Starting  at  the  Canada  border,  the  trail 
would  cut  southward  across  Montana,  part 
of  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  enter  Colorado  north 
of  Steamboat  Springs.  It  would  wind  through 
some  of  Colorado's  prime  wilderness  country 
spin  Into  two  parts  In  New  Mexico  and  re- 
join Into  a  single  trail  before  dropping  Into 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

The  trail  would  cover  Just  over  3,000  miles, 
and  cost  about  $25  million.  So  rugged  Is  the 
terrain,  that  some  portions  of  it  may  coet 
•  10,000  per  mUe  to  build.  The  first  construc- 
tion would  be  In  Colorado,  where  BOR  of- 
ficials feel  the  potential  use  Is  great.  They 
have  grown  quite  load  of  the  trail  Idea,  and 
can  be  expected  to  lobby  for  It  In  their  quiet 
way. 

One  of  their  main  supporting  arguments 
is  that  the  traU  will  draw  thousands  of 
people  who  otherwise  would  never  get  to  see 
the  Divide  country.  Por  reasons  of  propriety, 
we  must  caU  that  utter  nonsense  instead  of 
the  stronger  term  that  comes  to  mind. 

The  Divide  In  Colorado  is  crossed  by  five 
major  highways  and  dozens  of  lesser  roads — 
all  providing  excellent  views  and  virtually 
unlimited  access  to  various  sections  of  the 
Divide. 

Along  every  stream  there's  a  trail  of  some 
sort  leading  upward  to  the  Divide.  Countless 
Divide  crossings  are  made  by  hikers  and 
mountain  climbers  In  summer  and  skiers 
and  snowBhoers  In  winter. 

The  point  Is  that  we  don't  need  a  new 
multimillion-dollar  traU  to  make  the  Divide 
more  accessible.  If  we  pursued  that  kind  of 
reasoning  to  Its  logical  end,  we'd  blast  off  the 
top  of  the  Divide  and  blacktop  It. 

QUrrX  A   NOVXLTT 

Well,  now  wait  a  minute,  says  a  BOR  of- 
ficial. The  Uall  would  be  qiUte  a  novelty — 
you  could  walk  along  the  l>ackbone  of  North 
America,  right  down  across  Colorado.  Sure 
you  could.  The  question  Is,  should  we  spend 
millions  for  the  sake  of  a  gimmick,  and  In  the 
process  ruin  some  of  our  finest  remaining 
natural  land? 

To  suggest  a  Continental  Divide  hike  has 
novelty  value  Is  crushlngly  pointless.  The 
value  of  the  high  country  is  in  seeing  the 
spectacular  masses  of  rock  and  pretty  mea- 
dows, breathing  the  clean  air,  and  taking  it 
all  In  with  a  sense  of  l>elng  part  of  it.  It 
needs  a  gimmick  like  it  needs  neon  trail 
markers. 

In  recent  months  the  whole  nation  has 
been  alerted  to  the  hazards  of  indiscrimi- 
nate development  of  our  last  remaining  nat- 
ural resources.  Prom  our  highest  executives 
right  down  to  the  grade  school  children  there 
Is  a  new  concern  for  preserving  the  environ- 
ment. 

How  is  it  that  the  essence  of  that  concern 
apparently  hasn't  sunk  in  with  some  of  our 
government  officials?  Building  a  Continental 
Divide  trail  would  destroy  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  which  is  now  in  its  natural 
state.  Mind  you,  this  la  land  which  conserva- 
tionlsta  hare  fought  for  decades  to  protect. 

Look  anywhere  along  our  part  of  the  Di- 
vide and  youll  see  the  last  of  the  best  of  the 
Rocklea  being  threatened  from  a  number  of 
angles.  People  want  to  mine  the  High  Coun- 
try, cut  timber  from  it  and  graze  llveatock 
on  it.  Others  want  to  chop  it  up  with  high- 
ways, jeep  trails,  tunnels  and  water  works. 


On  top  of  all  that,  should  we  now  let  the 
Divide  country  be  excavated,  at  a  cost  of 
mllUons  In  public  funds,  by  people  who  want 
to  turn  a  spectacular,  natural,  continental 
feature  into  a  novelty? 

I'll  take  my  Continental  Divide  Just  as  it 
is.  I  think  most  people  like  it  quite  well 
enough  that  way. 


CONCLUSION    OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  > .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  19.  An  act  to  reimburse  certain  persons 
for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  and 

3.  1934.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michel  M. 
Goutmann. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  blU  (S.  3624)  to  Im- 
prove the  Judicial  machinery  in  customs 
courts  by  amending  the  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  Judicial  actions  and  administra- 
tive proceedings  In  customs  matters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments.  In  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
Mr.  Bell  of  California  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference  to  be  held  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  16516)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  auid  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes,  vice  Mr.  Roxtdkbdsh, 
excused. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
952)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  district  judges,  and  for  other 
puriKtses. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  UUe. 

The  Assistant  Lkgislativi  Clirk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  15638)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  compro- 
mise peace  in  Southeast  Asia  is  our  wisest 
course.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  doubt 
the  desire  of  any  American  for  peace.  Not 
at  all;  I  am  confident  that  all  Americans 
want  peace.  It  Is.  rather,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced the  policies  now  pursued  have  pro- 
longed   the    war    and    will    prolong 
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the  war  rather  than  end  it.  Viet- 
namization  has  been  our  policy  now  for 
almost  a  year.  It  has  failed  to  bring  peace. 
We  have  suffered  more  than  50,000  casu- 
alties from  Vletnamization.  Vietnamiza- 
tion  is  a  policy  to  prolong,  not  to  end,  the 
war. 

Duty  commands  that  I  warn  of  the 
danger  of  yet  a  wider  war,  just  as  I  did 
on  the  16th  day  of  last  month  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate.  On  that  day.  I  said: 

In  view  of  the  deterioration  In  Laos  and 
Instability  In  Cambodia,  our  situation  Is  now 
more  precarious  In  Southeast  Asia  than  in 
1968. 

Moreover.  I  warned  that  the  North 
■Vietnamese  have  increased  their  infiltra- 
tion into  South  Vietnam  and  have  moved 
67,000  troops  into  Laos  and  other  thou- 
sands into  Cambodia,  both  countries 
flanking  South  Vietnam.  Though  I  pro- 
fess no  military  expertise,  I  submit  my 
concern  that  a  policy  of  unilateral  de- 
crease in  UJS.  strength  in  South  Vietnam, 
without  a  settlement,  concurrent  with  a 
massive  troop  buildup  by  North  Vietnam 
within  North  Vietnam,  in  South  Viet- 
nam, in  Laos,  and  in  Cambodia  presents 
a  foreboding  outlook.  In  the  meantime, 
the  enemy  strategy  appears  to  be  one  of 
scaled-down  but  protracted  warfare 
aimed  at  a  buildup  of  strength  in  and  on 
the  fiank  of  South  Vietnam,  and  at  ob- 
structing the  "pacification"  program 
while  gleefully  watching  and  impatiently 
awaiting  the  withdrawal  of  American 
combat  forces.  To  count  the  departing 
troops  would  surely  appear  preferable 
to  suffering  the  consequences  of  attempt- 
ing to  decimate  them  in  combat.  So  the 
enemy  fiexes  his  muscles  and  waits. 

How  long  can  one  combatant  in  a 
conflict  safely  reduce  its  strength  while 
the  other  side  builds  up?  That  question 
is  a  fatal  fiaw  in  Vletnamization.  As 
the  record  will  show,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  not  withdrawn  anything. 
Indeed,  the  largest  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  South  Vietnam  in 
the  history  of  the  war  are  there  now. 
Likewise,  according  to  intelligence  infor- 
mation the  number  of  troops  in  Laos  is 
now  larger  than  at  any  time  through- 
out the  war.  How  many  are  in  Cambodia 
now?  I  have  not  had  any  Intelligence 
reports.  It  was  reported  Uiat  in  excess 
of  40,000  were  there  before  the  Invasion, 
incursion,  excursion,  or  however  one 
wishes  to  describe  the  movement  of 
United  States  and  South  Vletnsunese 
troops  into  Cambodia.  Not  many  of  these 
troops  have  been  contacted.  Where  they 
are,  I  do  not  know. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
the  enemy  has  not  withdrawn.  The  en- 
emy has  continued  to  build  up.  Vlet- 
namization is  a  unilateral  withdrawal. 
The  central  Issue  of  the  war  is,  and 
has  been,  the  nature  of  the  Government 
in  South  Vietnam.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  remains  committed  to  the  survival 
In  power  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime,  or  one 
closely  resembling  it — this  Vletnamiza- 
tion— there  is  nothing  for  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate 
except  the  terms  of  their  own  surrender. 
Vletnamization,  then,  contradicts  nego- 
tiation for  a  compromise  political  settle- 
ment which  would  doubtless  involve  a 
restructuring  of  the  Saigon  government. 


The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong have  been  intransigent,  offering  us 
nothing  really  but  humiliating  with- 
drawal. I  denounce  their  acts  of  cruelty 
in  the  war  and  their  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  as  well  as  their 
rudeness  at  the  conference  table. 

In  his  lengthy  report  to  the  Congress 
of  February  18.  President  Nixon  said 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
"has  Insisted  that  we  must  imcondi- 
tionally  and  totally  accept  its  demands 
for  unilateral  US.  withdrawal  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gov- 
errmient  of  South  Vietnam.  It  has  de- 
manded these  things  as  conditions  for 
just  beginning  negotiations." 

Whether  the  Communists  would  be 
willing  to  make  concessions,  for  a  com- 
promise peace,  or  whether  President 
Nixon  is  accurate  in  his  Insistence  on 
their  Infiexlbillty,  I  do  not  know.  In  the 
interest  of  peace  we  should  challenge 
them  on  this.  They  can  be  tested.  I  be- 
lieve, by  a  concerted  effort  on  our  part 
to  negotiate  a  compromise  peace,  which 
is  to  say.  some  form  of  coalition  regime 
for  South  Vietnam.  That  In  tium  raises 
the  question  of  the  Saigon  government's 
attitude  toward  such  a  compromise. 

The  two  Senate  staff  investigators  who 
recently  visited  South  Vietnam  reported 
as  follows: 

Except  for  vague  references  by  opposition 
politicians  in  Saigon  to  the  idea  of  negotia- 
tion, without  any  reference  to  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  settlement  such  a  negotiation 
might  achieve,  the  subject  of  negotiations 
almost  never  arose  during  oui  visit  to  Viet- 
nam. It  was  not  mentioned  in  briefings  or 
alluded  to  by  American  civilian  or  mlUtary 
officials. 

Mr.  Thleu  has  been  explicit  on  the 
subject  of  compromise  and  coalition. 
Returning  to  Saigon  from  his  meeting 
with  President  Nixon  at  Midway  last 
Jime,  Mr.  Thieu  said: 

I  solemnly  declare  that  there  will  be  no 
coalition  government,  no  peace  cabinet,  no 
transitional  government,  not  even  a  recon- 
clllatory  government. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  again  on  tele- 
vision September  19,  1969,  Thieu  dis- 
nussed  the  idea  of  a  standstill  cease-fire 
as  "imreallstic";  pledged  never  to  cede 
"so  much  as  a  hamlet"  to  the  Vietcong; 
further  declared  that  he  wotild  make  no 
concessions  In  the  Paris  peace  talks; 
and  finally,  lest  any  doubts  about  his 
uncompromising  stand  survive.  Mr. 
Thieu  said  that  his  regime  would  never 
accept  the  existence  "In  any  way"  of  a 
CommimLst  party  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  broadening  the 
base  of  his  government  as  a  preliminary 
to  peace  negotiations,  Mr.  Thleu  has 
denounced  and  attacked  advocates  of  a 
negotiated  peace  such  as  Tran  Vtm  Don 
and  Duong  Van  Minh.  If  such  men  "are 
not  Communists,"  says  Thieu,  "they 
work  for  the  Communists  and  they  are 
pro-Communists." 

This,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  opinion  of 
men  who  in  South  Vietnam  have  advo- 
cated a  peace  by  negotiation. 

Whatever  General  Thieu's  position 
may  lack  in  wisdom  or  concern  for  the 
Vietnamese  people,  is  more  than  made 
up  for  in  clarity  and  forthrlghtness. 
Even  now  he  openly  speaks  of  designs 


with  respect  to  Cambodia  as  our  men  die 
to  keep  him  in  power  In  South  Vietnam. 
Where  does  Thleu  get  the  power  to 
stay  in  office?  Prom  the  minority  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  who  support 
his  rule?  No.  From  the  dispirited  Army 
of  tlie  Republic  of  Vietnam  with  its  mlU- 
tary strategy  of  "search  and  avoid?" 
Obviously  not.  Where,  then,  does  this 
small-time  dictator  get  the  power  to 
dominate  events,  while  America's  vast 
resources  crumble  like  clay  in  the  hands 
of  its  statesmen?  U.S.  forces  keep 
Thieu  in  power.  In  this  answer  lies 
an  astonishing  subservience  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  Saigon  generals. 
Wedded  to  the  idea  that  Thieu's  survival 
is  essentisd  to  American  Interests,  our 
leaders  have,  in  effect,  given  him  a  veto 
over  U.S.  policy.  It  Is  as  If  we  had  traded 
resources,  our  strength  for  his  weakness, 
so  that  the  organ  grinder  dances  to  the 
monkey's  tune. 

The  crucial  question  is:  How  long  are 
we  going  to  let  the  Saigon  generals  dom- 
inate American  policy  In  Vietnam?  To 
answer  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  very 
question  which  President  Nixon  says  Is 
no  longer  worth  discussing :  the  question 
of  why  we  went  into  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place.  If,  as  President  Nixon  professes  to 
believe,  our  reasons  were  valid — if  we 
really  have  been  holding  back  a  global 
Commimist  tide,  Inspiring  confidence  in 
the  United  States  and  upholding  free- 
dom and  self-determination — then  the 
present  policy  is  surely  Inadequate. 

If.  on  the  other  hand — as  I  have  tried 
to  show,  and  as  most  Informed  observers 
now  believe — this  war  Is  not  now  and 
never  has  been  in  America's  interests, 
then  It  is  time  to  loosen  the  grip  of  our 
unsavory  allies  over  our  policy  and  ac- 
tion, and  to  devise  a  Vietnam  policy 
which  is  truly  in  our  interest  rather  than 
theirs. 

We  do  not  have  to  Impose  a  cotditlon 
or  anything  else  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese. We  have  only  io  define  our  own 
terms — a  compromise  oased  on  a  coali- 
tion regime — and  to  give  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment a  simple  choice;  to  join  us  in 
negotiating  peace  on  those  terms  or  to 
continue  the  war  on  their  own,  for  as 
long  as  they  like  or  for  as  loiig  as  they  are 
able.  In  the  latter  event,  we  would  be  free 
in  sdl  honor  to  make  our  own  peace,  on 
terms  reflecting  the  national  security  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States.  The  as- 
sociation of  these  requirements  with  the 
political  ambitions  of  the  Saigon  generals 
is  and  always  has  been  mistaken.  We 
have  only  to  recognize  that  mistake  to 
free  ourselves  for  peace. 

Peace  is  urgent.  I  am  confident  Presi- 
dent Nixon  earnestly  desires  peace. 

I  have  never  entertained  any  doubt 
whatsoever  about  this,  but  a  desire  Is 
not  sufficient.  Instead  of  peace,  we  have 
a  wider  war. 

Present  policies  have  not  brought 
peace.  This  undeniable.  I  have  to  demon- 
strate over  and  over  that  present  pohcies 
are  not  likely  to  bring  an  early  peaceful 
settlement.  They  promise  neither  to  win 
nor  to  end  the  war  but  to  prolong  it  for 
as  long  as  necessary  at  whatever  cost  in 
men  and  money  necessary  to  prop  up  an 
unpopular,  corrupt,  repressive  military 
dictatorship.  TTiis  Is  utterly  unaccepteble. 
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Mr.  imiiER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  complete  hit  speech,  or 
would  he  object  to  a  question  1| 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  happy  to  ^eld. 

Mr.  MILLKR.  MiJch  of  w»at  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee  has  been  saying 
15.  I  think,  very  correct,  and  something 
I  can  agree  with:  but  when  hie  gets  down 
to  talking  about  a  "wider  wiar,"  appar- 

Cambodlan 


geography, 
from  South 


ently  in  the  context  of  the 
operation.  I  must  object 

If  one  wants  to  talk  about 
I  suppose  that  going  21  miles 
Vietnam  can  be  said  to  mean  we  have 
widened  the  war  by  21  mil«s,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  Is  a  fair  Interpretation  of 
the  phrase  "wider  war."  The  tame  enemy 
on  that  side  is  on  this  side:  She  only  dif- 
ference is  that  they  used  t^  come  over 
the  border  and  chew  up  our  I  men  on  the 
other  side  in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  Just 
going  over  there  and  cleanKig  them  out 
of  their  sanctuaries,  taking'  millions  of 
roimds  of  ammunition  that  would 
otherwise  be  chewing  up  our  men- 
something  that  will  take  8  tb  12  months 
to  restore,  if  indeed  they  eijer  have  the 
desire  to  do  it.  ] 

It  seems  to  me  when  this  | operation  is 
not  only  intended  to.  but,  iiccording  to 
the  latest  reports,  is  carrying  out  the 
effect  of  certainly  reducing  our  future 
casualties,  and  also  shortening  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  it  is  a  most  ;  unfortunate 
thing  to  talk  about  a  "wldef  war." 

I  will  say  this:  that  if  by  4t  least  when 
the  Camlxxiian  sanctxiary  Operation  is 
over,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
look  at  the  results  and  then  can  look  me 
in  the  eye  and  say  that  "I  think  this  is 
going  to  prolong  the  war  and  cause  more 
casualties."  instead  of  sayihg.  "I  think 
the  results  of  this  mean  It  will  be  a 
shorter  war  with  fewer  casualties,"  then 
I  will  be  very  happy  to  apologize  to  him 
right  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  lose  any  sleep  over 
the  prospect  that  I  will  bate  to  do  so. 

I  know  that  the  Senatcr  is  in  good 
faith  on  this,  but  I  think  the  main  prob- 
lem, at  with  80  many  of  our  colleagues 
here— and  there  are  some  ©n  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  quite  Jumpy  about 
this— is  that  they  do  not  have  the  pa- 
tience to  wait  to  let  the  President's  word 
come  out.  They  have  to  get  Involved  pre- 
maturely. I  have  very  seldom  seen  the 
Senate  take  itction  premat^irely  that  we 
did  not  live  to  regret. 

My  point  is  that  I  wish  the  Senator 
had  not,  perhaps  I  would  say  "under- 
cut." the  effectiveness  of  wbat  is  a  quite 
scholarly  speech  by  talking  about  a 
"wider  war,"  because  I  Just  do  not  think 
the  facts  bear  him  out,  and  I  am  quite 
confident  that  the  facts  as  they  will  de- 
velop in  the  next  few  weeki  will  not  bear 
him  out. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  sug-estion  of  the  able  Senator. 
However,  I  invite  him  to  4»«8C8t  a  syn- 
onym for  "wider'*  or  some  dther  adjective 
that  would  describe  the  invasion,  or  In- 
cursion, or  extension,  or 
pansion  of  both  United  8 
Vietnamese  forces  Into 
not  wedded  to  the  word  "w 
than  I  am  wedded  to 
sioa." 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  If  I  had 


ivance.  or  ex 
[tes  and  South 

ibodla.  I  am 
ler"  any  more 

word  "Inva- 


written  this  speech.  I  would  have  said. 
"Peace  is  urgent.  I  am  confident  that 
President  Nixon  earnestly  desires  peace. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  while  we  do 
not  have  peace  today,  we  are  getting 
closer  to  it  than  we  have  been.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  note  that  110.000  or  115,- 
000  fewer  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  are 
in  Vietnam  today  than  there  were  a  year 
ago.  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
President  has  announced  another  150.- 
000  ground  combat  troops  will  be  out  by 
next  spring,  which  makes  about  90  per- 
cent of  our  ground  combat  troops  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
with  these  results  to  date  and  with  the 
announced  schedule  for  the  other  150,- 
000,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Vietnamlza- 
tion  is  moving  ahead  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
have  been  able  to  make  the  speech  if  the 
able  Senator  had  written  it  for  me.  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  our  situation 
is  Improved  In  Indochina  now  over  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  or  even  over  1968. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  assure  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  confidence,  I  believe  he  said, 
that  peace  was  in  sight.  But  10  nights 
later,  over  the  same  television  networks, 
he  made  a  very  grim  statement,  pictur- 
ing our  situation  In  South  Vietnam  as 
being  so  precarious  that  he  had  ordered 
an  invasion,  an  Incursion,  or  excursion, 
or  projection  Into,  perhaps  not  a  wider, 
but  a  more  extensive,  war  in  Indochina. 
I  could  not  add  all  of  those  conditions 
up  and  say  that  the  situation  was  im- 
proved. 

On  the  contrary.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  the  President  advised  the  American 
people  that  Vietnamizatlon  was  threat- 
ened by  the  counterflanking  development 
which  Vietnamizatlon  had.  may  I  sug- 
gest, Invited,  along  with  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine. 

So  this  was,  it  seems  to  me,  a  recogni- 
tion that  Vietnamizaion  had  failed.  I 
think  it  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
beginning  because,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  it  had  the  fatal  flaw  of  unUateral 
reduction. 

How  long  can  one  combatant  in  a  war 
safely  reduce  his  forces,  while  the  other 
augments  his  forces,  and  spreads  them 
into  a  flanking  position  virtually  sur- 
rounding, except  for  the  sea,  the  forces 
that  are  being  reduced? 

This,  as  I  say.  Is  a  fatal  flaw.  It  could 
not  but  lead  to  a  counterattack,  and  to 
a  reescalatlon  on  our  part,  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  did  not 
wish  to  cooperate  with  It. 

Of  course,  the  President  warned  that 
if  the  enemy  took  advantage  of  U.S. 
withdrawal,  he  reserved  the  right — I  do 
not  remember  his  exact  words,  but  re- 
served the  right  to  deal  with  It  force- 
fully. 

Can  anyone  Imagine  an  enemy  not 
taking  military  advantage  of  what  the 
opponent  did?  How  unreasonable  can 
one  become?  Can  anyone  now  assume 
that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong 
will  not  take  such  advantages  as  they 
can?  It  would  be  a  strange  enemy  who 
did  not  seek  to  exploit  such  advantages 
as  might  be  available  to  It. 

So  I  simply  could  not  have  made  the 
speech,  though  it  had  been  prepared  with 


the  deepest  erudition  and  the  greatest 
correctness  of  grammar  and  logic,  only 
to  end  with  a  conclusion  which  I  believe 
erroneous. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator talked  about  the  enemy  not  taking 
advantage  of  a  situation — I  mean,  he 
maintains  that  the  enemy  would  take 
advantge  of  the  situation. 

But  I  am  sure  the  Senator  understands 
that  an  enemy  can  miscalculate,  and  the 
results  to  date  are  actually  the  results — 
the  figures  I  have  here  are  as  of  May  14; 
the  actual  figures  would  probably  be  at 
least  twice  as  high  now— 7,500  Individual 
weapons  captured;  1.000  large  crew-type 
weapons:  9,400  rockets;  13,000  mortar 
rounds;  almost  8.5  million  small  arms 
rounds  of  ammunition;  2,500  tons  of  rice. 
By  the  time  this  Is  over,  these  figures  are 
going  to  be  greatly  Increased  beyond 
that,  and  I  have  an  Idea  that  the  enemy 
miscalculated.  They  did  not  think  that 
the  President  meant  what  he  said,  so  now 
they  have  got  all  that  out  the  window. 

What  that  means,  may  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Tennessee,  is  8  to  12 
months  of  war  materiel,  time,  effort,  and 
transportation  gone  down  the  drain.  And 
if  that  does  not  shorten  the  war  rather 
than  prolong  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  result  it  could  have. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Vietnamiza- 
tlon is  not  succeeding.  Indeed,  if  Viet- 
namizatlon had  been  a  failure,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  have  115,000  fewer  troops 
there  today.  I  am  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  come  out  and  said  another 
150.000  would  be  out  by  next  spring  be- 
cause he  thinks  Vietnamizatlon  has  been 
a  failure. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Surely. 
Mr.  GORE.  If  I  understood  the  Presi- 
dent's utterances,  he  was  saying  explicit- 
ly to  the  American  people  that  if  Viet- 
namizatlon was  threatened,  the  position 
of  American  forces  would  be  intolerable 
without  a  reescalatlon  of  the  war. 

If  the  Senator  can  read  Into  that  suc- 
cess, it  Is  comparable  to  saying  that  the 
movement  Into  Cambodia  was  not  an  in- 
vasion—that, indeed.  It  did  not  bring 
about  a  wider  war.  It  is  a  strange  process 
we  have  of  using  the  English  language 
to  try  to  paint  pictures  that  do  not  exist. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
so  suggest,  I  do  not  think  the  President 
said — certainly  his  explanation  in  subse- 
quent statements  Indicates  he  did  not 
say — that  the  reason  for  the  Cambodian 
operation  was  because  It  threatened 
Vietnamizatlon.  What  he  did  say,  and 
what  he  did  elaborate  upon,  was  that  It 
threatened  to  delay  the  timetable  for 
Vietnamizatlon,  as  Indeed  it  surely  did. 
I  am  certain  the  Senator  can  well  un- 
derstand that  all  this  quantity  of  war 
materiel  was  not  sitting  up  there  in  the 
sanctuaries  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July.  It  was  calculated  to  be  used  against 
our  forces  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  and  that  would  slow  down  any 
Vietnamizatlon  program. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
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I  have  warned  for  months  that  this  would 
be  an  Inevitable  consequence  of  the  proc- 
ess of  unilateral  withdrawal  of  US. 
forces,  without  any  agreement,  without 
any  peace,  without  any  settlement.  The 
fact  that  the  forces  have  captured  rifles, 
cartridges,  machineguns,  et  cetera,  is  to 
be  expected.  I  hope  they  destroy  them 

ail- 
But   the   great  sanctuai-y.   the   great 

reservoir  of  weapons — China  and  the  So- 
viet Union— will  not  find  the  quantities 
of  small  arms  the  Senator  has  menUoned 
a  very  difficult  item  to  replace.  As  war 
goes,  these  are  not  stupendous  Items. 

I,  of  course,  recognize  that  they  have 
been  storing  these  munitions  of  war 
there  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  the  sanc- 
tuaries have  prevailed  for  4  or  5  years. 
I  do  not  think  the  situation  has  particu- 
larly changed  with  respect  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  sanctuaries. 

It  is  true,  I  believe,  that,  perhaps  as  a 
counter  to  VletnamizaUon,  larger  North 
Vietnamese  forces  have  been  moved  into 
Cambodia,  into  Laos,  and  into  South 
Vietnam.  Indeed,  as  I  said  earlier,  I 
warned  of  this  fact  and  this  threat  to 
our  forces  only  a  few  days  before  the 
President  ordered  the  invasion. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  compli- 
cated situation  in  Indochina,  the  fact 
that  there  are  four  little  countries  in 
that  narrow  peninsula,  argues  for  a 
widening  of  the  war.  Instead,  it  is  a 
part— but  only  a  part— of  the  unique 
character  of  this  war  which  argues  for 
a  negotiated  settlement— not  Vletnami- 
zaUon; not  reescalaUon;  not  a  wider 
war:  not  a  deeper  Involvement;  not  a 
further  bogging  down  Into  the  morass 
In  Southeastern  Asia. 
I  yield. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator says  that  this  would  argue  for  nego- 
tiations, and  he  certainly  is  going  to  find 
me  joining  with  him  on  that— and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  also.  It  Is 
hoped  that  Vietnamizatlon  will  not  have 
to  be  completed.  I  hope  It  does  not  have 
to  be.  I  hope  that  It  will  help  lead  to 
negotiations. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Red  Chinese,  and  the 
Soviets  are  worried  about  Vietnamiza- 
tlon. I  have  some  extracts  from  Inter- 
national broadcasts  from  Moscow.  Pe- 
king and  Hanoi.  I  have  others  in  my 
offices.  Almost  every  day  there  are  sUte- 
ments  from  these  sources  to  the  effect 
that  VletnamizaUon  Is  a  faUure.  These, 
of  course,  are  beamed  to  other  countries 
throughout  the  world— beamed  to  South 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  from  their  propa- 
ganda that  they  do  not  like  Vletnamiza- 
Uon. I  wonder  why  they  do  not  like 
VletnamizaUon.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
why  they  do  not  like  VletnamizaUon  Is 
that  It  Is  moving  ahead  and  succeeding. 
They  know  that  the  further  It  goes,  the 
fewer  American  casualUes  there  will  be. 
I  deplore  any  casualUes,  but  I  would 
far  rather  pick  up  the  newspaper  and 
find  100  American  casualties  than  300. 
The  number  will  go  down  with  the  other 
150,000  coming  out  by  next  spring,  with 
roughly  90  percent  of  our  ground  combat 
troops  out  of  there,  which  is  where  most 
of  our  casualUes  are  coming  from. 
The  people  behind  the  Bamboo  Cur- 


tain and  the  Iron  Curtain  recognize  that 
the  American  casualties  are  going  to  go 
down.  They  are  very  unhappy  about  that 
thought,  because  they  know  that  Is  one 
of  the  major  concerns— and  properly 
so — of  the  American  people. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  to  the  Senator  a  fact  to  which  I  have 
aheady  alluded.  We  have  had  Vietnam- 
izatlon now  for  almost  a  year,  since  June 
8  of  last  year.  It  has  not  brought  an  end 
to  the  war.  Who  can  say,  then,  that  It  Is 
a  success?  It  has  not  brought  peace.  Who 
can  claim  that  it  ever  wiU?  We  have  suf- 
fered more  than  50,000  casualties  In  this 
program  of  VletnamizaUon,  and  now 
the  President  teUs  us  that  our  situation 
has  become  so  precarious  as  a  result  of 
this  policy,  parUy,  that  he  has  had  to 
order  thousands  of  American  troops  to 
cross  the  border  of  a  small  nation  which 
asked  to  be  neutral. 

I  yield.  ,  ^^,  . 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  proof  of  the  VletnamizaUon  pro- 
gram's success  shows  up  In  the  tragic 
figures  of  casualties. 

Mr.  GORE.  50,000. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No:  the  50,000  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  goes  back  over  the 
last  7,  8,  or  9  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh,  no.  I  am  sorry.  We 
have  suffered  50,000  casualUes — more 
than    50,000    casualties— since   June    8, 

1969. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Oh.  the  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  both  killed  and  wounded? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  referring  to  casualties 
of  American  miUtary  personnel. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  that  frame  of  refer- 
ence, I  would  suggest  that  if  he  will  com- 
pare the  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
American  forces  with  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
comparable  months,  to  the  year  before, 
when  Vietnamizatlon  was  not  on.  he 
will  find  a  dramatic  difference.  The  dif- 
ference wiU  be  favorable— granted  that 
it  is  all  tragic. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  smaller  the  casualties, 
the  better  I  like  it.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  war  is  cwning  to  an  end. 
The  war  has  been  prolonged. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  certainly  has  not  said  that 
1  year  after  Vietnamization  starts,  the 
war  is  going  to  come  to  an  end.  He  never 
has  said  that,  and  I  certainly  would  not 
expect  anybody  to  say  that.  What  I  am 

interested  in,  really 

Mr.  GORE.  Can  the  Senator  give  us 
any  timetable  whatever  when  Vietnam- 
ization is  supposed  to  end  the  war?  The 
least  estimate  I  have  ever  heard  of  U.S. 
troops  remaining  in  South  Vietnam  In 
the  summer  of  next  year  Is  a  quarter  of  a 
million  American  boys.  That  Is  not  end- 
ing the  war.  That  Is  not  bringing  peace. 
That  Is  not  shortening  the  war.  That  Is 
prolonging  the  war  In  order  to  keep 
Thieu  and  Ky  in  power. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  ,    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
admonishes  the  gallery  that  order  must 
be  maintained.  There  will  be  no  demon- 
strations. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
a  discussion  about  the  last  part  of  the 
Senator's  sUtement.  We  wUl  have  plenty 
of  time  to  do  that.  The  imporUnt  thing 


right  now  Is  to  achieve  peace,  as  soon 
as  we  can.  I  am  talking  about  an  honor- 
able peace,  and  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  like  to  have 
that  happen  tomorrow.  But  I  think  that 
in  our  desire  for  a  peace  as  quickly  as  we 
can  get  it.  we  tend  to  overlook  progress 
toward  pesw^e. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  he  and  I  will  have  far  fewer  tragic 
letters  to  write  to  bereaved  parents  and 
wives  a  year  from  now  than  we  have  now. 
We  have  fewer  now  than  we  had  a  year 
ago.  Fewer  men  are  over  there  today,  by 
115,000,  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  but  there  are  3,000 
more  than  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  in  the  deployment  of  troops,  there 
may  be  some  fluctuations  from  month 
to  month. 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh,  yes.  Men  were  retained 
there  because  of  the  planned  Invasion 
of  Cambodia,  I  suppose,  and  there  may  be 
plans  to  keep  them  longer.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  President  ceased  to  an- 
nounce a  reduction  on  a  quarterly  basis 
and  raced  ahead  1  year  from  now.  But 
even  a  year  from  now,  even  if  there  is 
a  reduction  of  150,000.  this  still  will  leave 
a  quarter  of  a  million  American  boys  in 
Vietnam.  It  means  that  thousands  and 
thousands  more  young  men.  boys  now  in 
their  middle  teens,  will  have  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam. The  casualties  are  terrible. 

I  wish   the   Senator  had  heard — al- 
though it  was  disagreeable  to  contem- 
plate— the  statement  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  read,  the  article 
he  read,  about  a  legless  soldier  whose 
arms  are  paralyzed,  unable  to  turn  him- 
self in  bed  and  fight  rats  from  his  being. 
I  have  been  through  hospitals,  as  the 
Senator  has.  Those  who  are  left  dead 
over  there  are  not  the  only  losses  we 
suffer.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  left 
parts  of  their  bodies  there,  have  lost  their 
minds  there,  have  lost  their  eyer  there, 
have  lost  all  their  limbs  there,  have  lost 
many  of  their  vital  organs  there.  It  is  a 
horrible  catastrophe.  Moreover,  that  is 
not  the  only  sacrifice.  Two  miUion  men 
have  been  sent  there,  and  the  sUtistics 
Indicate  that  many  of  them  are  return- 
ing with  dope  addiction,  with  psychiatric 
troubles,  and  I  have  not  evea  referred  to 
the  serious  malaise  in  our  own  country. 
Thus,  this  is  a  tragic  cost  we  are  paying. 
This  war  has  gained  us  nothing.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  it.  American 
security  is  not  Invc^ved  in  what  happens 
in  Cambodia  or  does  not  happen  in  Cam- 
bodia or  in  Laos.  Except  for  the  amend- 
ment the  Senate  passed  last  year,  there 
may  have  been  an  invasion  or  an  incur- 
sion into  Laos.  What  does  it  matter  to  us 
whether  a  Laotian  by  the  name  of  Soup- 
hanouvong  or  a  Laotian  by  the  name  of 
Souvaima  Phouma  Is  Premier  of  Laos? 
Our  security  is  not  Involved  in  what  hap- 
pens in  those  little  countries.  Our  na- 
tional interest  is  not  Involved.  Our  na- 
tional Interest  is  Involved  In  bringing  an 
end  to  the  war,  not  In  prolonging  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  must  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator makes  a  very  emotional  speech  about 
our  tragic,  wounded  soldiers 


Mr.  GORE.  I  do  get  emotional  about  it 
because  this  war  has  been  going  on  for 
years  now.  It  Is  also  tearing  our  country 
apart. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  get  jitst  as  emo- 
tional as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee— 
possibly  a  little  more,  because!  I  have  been 
over  there.  There  is  nothing  Uke  visiting 
wouivded  men  In  the  intensive  care  wards 
in  the  hospitals  in  Vietnair .  especially 
when  they  know  they  will  not  make  it 
next  morning. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  have  been  there,  too. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  I  say  tl^at  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  can  get  just  s|s  emotional 
about  it  as  the  Senator  from|  Tennessee, 
but  that  will  not  get  us  off  the  ground. 
What  is  important,  I  think,  is  that  if  we 
really  believe  in  peace  and  getting  our 
troops  out  of  there  as  soon  ai  we  reason- 
ably can,  and  on  a  decent  an  1  honorable 
basis,  we  should  recognize  the  progress 
we  are  making  and  have  b?en  making 
for  the  past  year  compared  to  going  in 
the  other  direction  the  previaus  4  years. 
At  least,  give  President  Niton  and  his 
administration  some  credit  lor  going  in 
the  right  direction.  We  went  in  the  wrong 
direction  for  4  or  5  years  before.  I  am 
not  here  complaining,  excei  t  I  did  say 
that  President  Johnson  siould  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  not  tyir  g  the  hands 
of  our  men  when  he  sent  them  out  of 
this  country.  If  he  was  no;  willing  to 
send  them  out  of  this  countiy  and  untie 
their  hands,  he  should  never  have  sent 
them  out  there  in  the  first  place.  I  have 
warned  against  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  and  what  it  would  brinfc. 

Mr.  GORE.  By  that  argiinent,  then, 
we  should  have  invaded  Noith  Vietnam 
a  long  time  ago  as  a  sanctuary. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  never  adv^)cated  that. 
Mr.  GORE.  As  a  sanctuart.  Cambodia 
is  third  or  fourth  rate.  The  Veal  sanctu- 
ary is  not  in  Cambodia.  It  isiNorth  Viet- 
nam and  Red  China.  Every  I  argtunent  I 
have  heard  in  support  of  tha  invasion  of 
Cambodia  can.  with  equall  or  greater 
force,  lie  to  an  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam or  Red  China,  except  that — and  it 
is  a  very  great  exception — m  the  latter 
event,  it  would  be  likely  td  bring  Red 

China  into  the  war.  And  who  knows 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  a  b|g  exception. 
Mr.  OORE.  That  is  a  bife  exception, 
yes.  And  who  knows  but  that  the  inva- 
sions su3d  Incursions  into  Laos  bordering 
onto  Red  China  may  eventually  bring 
about  such  a  catastrophe. 

Mr.  President,  this  wid^r  war  has 
many  dangers.  I 

I  warn,  once  again,  as  I  did  on  the  16th 
day  of  last  month,  before  cimbodia  wau 
invaded,  that  an  ominous  thfeat  of  a  still 
wider  war  hangs  over  not  only  this  coun- 
try but  also  the  world.  [ 

Mr.  MILLER.  No  one  knows  what  will 
happen  tomorrow.  6  monthe  from  now, 
or  a  year  from  now.  I  do  wai|t  to  say  this, 
that  the  Senator  from  loW  never  ad- 
vocated an  Invasion  of  Noifth  Vietnam, 
for  the  reas(Hi  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  himself  suggested.  But,  that 

Is  somewhat  beside  the  point 

Mr.  GORE.  That  Is  no^  beside  the 
point  at  all.  That  Is  the  poliit. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  it  is  the  point  in 
answer  to  the  Senator's  statement,  that 
the  same  reasons  for  invadlltg  Cambodia 
could  be  given  so  far  as  North  Vietnam 
is  concerned.  The  Senator  inswered  his 
own  statement  by  saying  except  iar  the 
fact  It  might  brlns  Red  Cliina  Into  the 
war,  and  on  (hat  I  thoroogh^  agree  with 
him. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think  this  war 
will  be  won  or  lost  by  what  happens  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  never  said  such  a  thing  either.  I 
have  said  that  it  will  mean  a  shorter 
war  and  fewer  casualties.  This  is  all  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  saying. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  Mr.  President,  this 
shorter  casualty  list  is  disturbing  to  me. 
I  should  like  to  recall  that  the  news 
stories  emanating  from  the  military  op- 
erations in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  invasion  were 
quite  interesting.  The  first  report,  after 
about  2  days  of  operations,  was  that  3 
Americans  had  been  killed.  Tlien.  it  later 
got  up  to  17.  But,  when  the  oflBcial 
casualty  list  caune  out,  168  had  been 
killed  and  many  times  that  number 
wounded. 

That  is  a  strange  way  to  save  lives, 
to  increase  the  casusdty  list,  just  as  in- 
vading a  country  and  destroying  the 
villages  and  maiming  and  killing  thou- 
sands of  civilians  is  a  strange  way  to 
protect  their  freedom. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  talks 
about  the  increase  in  casualties  in  1 
week,  something  like  from  100  to  — what 
did  the  Senator  say,  184? 

Mr.  GORE  It  is  168. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  168.  The  casualty 
list  has  been  running  about  100.  I  de- 
plore the  increase  from  100  to  168  in  1 
week,  but  how  many  casualties  does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  think  would 
have  occurred  if  7.500  individual  weap- 
ons. 1,000  large-caliber-type  weapons. 
9.400  rockets.  13,300  mortar  rounds,  and 
8.4  million  rounds  of  small  arms  am- 
munition had  been  brought  down  across 
the  border  *rom  the  sanctuaries  and 
used  against  our  troops?  Does  he  think 
that  would  have  just  been  for  free,  for 
fun.  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  or 
does  he  think  that  that  means  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  number  of  casualties  to  U.S. 
forces  and  those  of  our  allies? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the 
pursuit  of  sanctuaries  can  be  discussed 
in  many  ways.  Both  sides  have  sanctu- 
aries. Our  side  has  more  than  the  other 
side.  Our  sanctuaries  are  more  secure 
because  of  our  mobility  and  our  power. 
I  am  glad  that  they  are  more  secure. 
But,  pursuit  of  sanctuaries  and  coun- 
terpin^uit  of  sanctuaries  is  a  formula  for 
widening  the  war.  for  escalating  it,  not 
for  negotiating  a  settlement  of  It.  That  is 
what  I  plead  for. 

A  few  moments  ago,  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  differences  in  direction.  I 
say,  in  all  candor,  that  I  prefer  the  de- 
escalation  in  the  Nixon  administration 
to  the  escalation  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration; but  what  we  need  to 
achieve  is  a  peaceful  settlement  because 
the  deescalatlon  imder  the  name  of 
Vietnamization  has  t>een  unilateral  and 
while  we  have  reduced  our  forces,  I  have 
tried  to  say.  the  other  side  has  greatly 
augmented  its  forces,  not  only  in  num- 
bers but  also  in  deployment.  There  are 
more  men  north  of  the  demilitarized 
military  zone  now,  I  am  told,  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

North  Vietnam  has  a  large  army. 
There  are  more  North  Vietnamese  in 
South  Vietnam  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  war.  There  are  more  North 


Vietnamese  in  Laos  than  heretofore  in 
the  history  of  the  war. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  now  how 
many  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  in 
Cambodia,  but  before  the  invasion  or 
incursion  or  excursion  or  Intrusion,  it 
was  said  that  there  were  40,000  men 
there. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  clear  fact  that  the  Senator  has  over- 
looked— I  am  sure  not  intentionally.  And 
that  is  the  increase  in  the  combat  effec- 
tiveness and  the  numbers  of  South  Viet- 
namese troops.  That  is  what  Vietnami- 
zation is  all  about.  U.S.  forces  can  leave 
because  South  Vietnamese  forces  can 
take  their  place. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  this  war  far  more  than  wait- 
ing and  waiting  and  waiting. 

I  suggest  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  that  as  Vietnamization 
goes  on.  the  number  of  casualties  go  on. 
Mr.  GORE.  On  and  on  and  on.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  nearly  a  year.  And  the 
situation  is  worse  today  than  when  it 
started. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  looks  at  the  facts,  he  will  find 
that  there  are  115,000  fewer  Americans 
in  Vietnam  today  than  a  year  ago.  I  find 
it  hard  to  say  that  the  situation  is  worse. 
It  is  a  lot  better  as  far  as  those  115,000 
men  are  concerned. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  said  the  situation,  not 
the  men.  Our  situation  is  so  precarious, 
according  to  President  Nixon,  that  he 
ordered  the  invasion  of  Cambodia.  And 
he  said  that  the  situation  of  the  men 
remaining  there  would  be  intolerable 
without  that  Invasion. 

How  that  can  be  interpreted  as  an 
improvement  of  our  situation  is  a  little 
difficult  for  me  to  realize,  unless  it  be 
that  an  invasion  is  not  an  Invasion,  un- 
less it  means  that  a  wider  war  is  not  a 
wider  war. 

I  do  not  quite  get  that  formula  of 
saying  that  things  are  not  what  they 
are  but  are  what  one  would  like  them 
to  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  does  not 
get  it  because  he  does  not  want  to  get  it. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
does  not  really  wish  to  say  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows  the 
situation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  really 
wish  to  say  that? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows  the 
situation  as  well  as  anyone  else  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  comment. 
The  Senator  made  a  statement  that  I 
want  him  to  retract.  I  do  not  think  he 
really  means  to  say  that  about  his  friend 
and  colleague. 

I  tried  to  base  my  argument  on  logic 
and  facts  and  supported  by  facts.  It  is 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  who  said  that  it 
is  not  an  invasion  of  Cambodia.  It  is 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  who  said  that 
this  has  not  made  it  a  wider  war. 

I  do  not  know  what  wider  means  im- 
less  it  is  a  greater  expansion.  I  do  not 
know  what  invasion  means  unless  it  is 
crossing  the  border  of  a  country  with 
troops. 

Does  the  Senator  really  wish  to  insist 
upon  that  statement? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor said  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  said 
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It  is  not  an  invasion.  I  did  not  start  this 
discussion.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
started  out  by  caUing  it  an  invasion  of 
Cambodia.  And  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
came  back  and  said  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia.  So,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  the  one  who  initiated  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  advise  me  whether  I 
am  pointing  up  or  down? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
was  not  looking.  The  Senator  might  have 
been  pointing  both  ways. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  I  was  not.  I  was  point- 
ing as  perpendicularly  up  as  I  know  how. 
Yet,  the  Senator  looks  and  says  that  I 
am  pointing  in  both  directions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  gallery? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  wlU 
be  order  in  the  galleries. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  express  the  hope  that  no  Senator 
will  question  the  faith  of  any  other  Sen- 
ator on  this  or  any  very  controversial 
matter. 

I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  both 
Senators  who  are  now  speaking.  Let  us 
not  say  that  any  Senator  does  not  really 
want  to  see  a  situation  in  another  way. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
Intends  to  say  that.  He  has  spoken  in 
good  humor.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  I 
share  or  that  I  do  not  share  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

I  only  hope  we  will  not  get  to  the 
stage  of  saying  that  any  Senator  just 
does  not  want  to  see  another  viewpoint. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  knows  that  we  are 
good  friends  and  that  we  not  only  enjoy 
the  discussion  but  sdso  hope  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  matter  and  possibly  per- 
suade one  Senator  to  the  other's  view. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  use  of  the 
phrase  invasion  of  Cambodia  by  U.S. 
troops,  when  I  realize  that  a  Cambodian 
ssmctuary  Is  no  more  a  piece  of  Cam- 
bodia from  the  standpoint  of  neutral 
territory  managed,  run,  and  controlled 
by  Cambodia  than  is  the  North  Pole. 

It  is  a  piece  of  territory  along  the  bor- 
der of  South  Vietnam  that  for  5  years 
has  been  occupied,  dominated,  and  con- 
trolled by  North  Vietnamese  troops.  And 
I  think  anyone  would  say  that  was  an  in- 
vasion by  North  Vietnamese  troops  of 
the  sacred  territory  of  Cambodia.  How- 
ever, now  that  the  American  troops  have 
come  along  and  tried  to  clean  out  those 
sanctuaries,  some  people  say  that  is  an 
invasion.  They  put  it  in  the  same  frame 
of  reference  as  the  activities  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  going  in  and  oc- 
cupying that  territory  for  5  years  and 
the  activities  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  today  in  going  into  the  whole 
country  of  Cambodia  and  trying  to  take 
over  the  country. 

I  think  it  is  rather  demeaning  to 
American  troops  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can troops  have  Invaded  Cambodia  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese invaded  Cambodia  and  took  over 


those  sanctuaries  and  kept  them  for  5 
years  and  are  now  trying  to  take  over 
that  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  definition  of  the 
word  "invasion"  given  in  Webster's 
Seventh  New  CoUegiate  Dictionary  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  defini- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In-va-slon  /ln-'v&-2han,'n  {m«  inva- 
sioune,  fr.  mf  invasion,  fr.  tJ.  invasion-,  in- 
vasio,  tT.  L  invaaus,  pp.  of  invadere]  1  :  an  act 
of  Invading:  esp  :  Incursion  of  an  army  for 
conquest  or  plunder  2  :  the  Incoming  or 
spread  of  something  usu.  hurtful 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  real  is- 
sue today  is  between  this  "Vietnamiza- 
tion" policy  and  a  genuine  effort  to 
negotiate  a  decent  and  dignified  com- 
promise through  either  the  Paris  peace 
talks  or  perhaps  another  conference  of 
Geneva  powers  or  even  some  other  man- 
ner of  diplomacy. 

It  takes  fortitude  to  admit  a  mistake 
but.  as  the  Confucian  maxim  goes,  the 
man  who  makes  a  mistake  and  fails  to 
correct  it  has  made  a  second  mistake. 
Some  weeks  ago,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee,  a 
former  Air  Cavalry  captain  who  lost 
both  legs  smd  his  right  arm  when  he 
picked  up  a  live  grenade  at  Kje  Sanh, 
came  close  to  summing  up  our  entire 
country's  dilemma  in  these  words: 

To  the  devastating  psychological  effect  of 
getting  maimed,  paraly«ed,  or  in  some  way 
unable  to  re-enter  American  Ufe  as  you  left 
it.  Is  the  added  psychological  weight  that  it 
may  not  have  been  worth  it:  that  the  war 
may  have  been  a  cruel  hoax,  an  American 
tragedy  that  left  a  smaU  minority  of  young 
American  males  holding  the  bag. 

There  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
debate  we  have  held  among  ourselves  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  debate  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  engaged  in  between 
themselves.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  strength 
and  resiliency  of  American  democracy 
that  we  do  not  fear  to  air  our  differences 
in  the  open.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  never  dare  to  permit  a 
public  debate  like  the  Vietnam  debate 
in  America;  they  lack  the  necessary  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  so- 
ciety. I  believe,  with  Justice  Holmes — 

That  the  ultimate  good  desired  is  better 
reached  by  free  trade  in  ideas — that  the  best 
test  of  truth  In  the  power  of  the  thought  Is 
to  get  itself  accepted  m  the  competition  of 
the  market. 

True,  a  Senator's  words  uttered  here 
in  this  Chamber  may  be  quoted  in  Hanoi, 
but  shall  this  prevent  us  from  speaking 
the  truth  to  our  own  people  and  among 
ourselves?  Shall  we  permit  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  quoted  to  subvert  our 
system?  Shall  we  forsake  our  system  of 
popular  government  in  order  that  we  will 
not  be  quoted  in  our  efforts  to  speak  the 
truth  and  engage  in  free  debate? 

The  case  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
vigorously  advanced  In  the  competition 
of  our  free  market  of  ideas  for  5  years. 
It  was  packaged  and  repackaged,  hard 
sold  and  soft  sold.  It  was  promoted  by 
every  dazzling  teclmique  known  to 
Madison  Avenue — with  an  advertising 
budget  of  Pentagon  dimensiwis. 


They  even  have  coined  such  phrases 
as  "Vietnamization,"  "protective  reac- 
tion." "ground  combat  troops,"  which 
seems  to  have  a  meaning  different  from 
that  wliich  I  would  understand.  But 
Vietnam  showed  itself  to  be  an  'Edsel ." 
With  everything  going  for  it  but  merit 
the  frenetic  effort  to  "seU"  Vietnamsto 
America  has  finally  gone  on  the  rocks— 
a  casualty  of  the  decency,  the  Judgment 
and  the  commonsense  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  Ume  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  my 
office  sUff  is  utterly  swamped  and  un- 
able to  answer  the  mail  that  is  arriving 
by  the  hour. 

The  post  office  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  as  of  yesterday,  was  1  whole 
week  behind  in  the  delivery  of  mail  to 
Senate  offices  within  the  same  buUding. 
My  staff  tells  me  mail  is  stacked  out  in 
the  halls  as  if  trailer  trucks  had  been 
unloaded  in  the  hallways  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building.  When  I  left  the  office  an 
hour  or  so  ago,  before  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  there  were  bundles 
of  mail  yet  untied. 

The  American  people  are  aroused. 
They  have  been  led  to  believe  that  some- 
how, though  in  a  drawn-out  fashion,  the 
war  was  being  ended.  Now,  In  order  to 
shorten  the  war,  it  is  said,  in  order  to 
save  lives,  we  broaden  the  war,  widen 
the  war,  increase  the  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  this  invasion  of  a  small 
country  has  taken  a  tragic  toll  of  Amer- 
ica's moral  position  in  the  world.  This 
country  of  ours  has  been  able  to  muster 
a  majority  in  the  United  States  when  it 
was  put  to  the  test.  It  has  been  able  to 
do  so  in  large  part  because  of  its  history 
of  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  small 
nations.  Just  as  we  have  in  our  own  so- 
ciety the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote, 
we  have  advocated  in  the  United  Na- 
tions one  mission,  one  vote.  We  stood  as 
protector  of  the  weak  and  the  small. 

Imagine  my  chagrin  to  sit  in  the  White 
House  and  hear  an  analogy  drawn  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  l)etween 
our  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  Russia's 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  order  that 
it  be  not  misunderstood,  I  wish  to  relate 
what  happened.  One  of  my  colleagues  in- 
quired of  the  President  if  in  his  opinion 
the  incursion,  the  invasion,  or  the  epi- 
sode, whatever  it  is  that  sent  thousands 
of  American  soldiers  into  Cambodia, 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Conference 
now  underway  in  Geneva.  The  President 
expressed  himself  negatively.  I  did  not 
take  down  all  of  his  answer  because  I 
am  not  a  stenographer,  but  I  took  down 
one  sentence  verbatim  because  it  struck 
me  so  forcefully.  In  the  course  of  his 
answer  he  said.  "We  expect  the  Soviets 
to  protest  this  just  as  we  protested  their 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
my  country  equated  with  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  This  has 
shocked  our  friends  around  the  world 
and  the  unpredictability  and  the  in- 
stability of  the  leadership  which  this 
demonstrates  has  shocked  business  lead- 
ers and  professional  leaders  within  our 
own  country.  We  do  not  have  to  go  be- 
yond the  marketplace  to  see  the  effect 
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of  this.  I  think  this  was  a  serioi  5  mistake 
in  Judgment. 

President  Nixon  was  elected  president 
of  the  United  SUtes  as  the  peace  candi- 
date because  he  said  he  had  a  plan  to  end 
the  war.  His  plan  was  kept  secitet.  but  at 
least  he  said  he  had  a  plan;  hel promised 
to  end  the  war  and  the  people  elected 
him  President.  I 

Mr.  President,  how  do  Ameridan  people 
remain  the  masters  of  their  f^te?  How 
does  their  democratic  system]  operate? 
Perhaps  what  I  am  about  to  s4y  may  be 
indelicate  politically,  but  I  want  to  point 
it  out  because  it  is  the  backgroiind  of  the 
frustration  and  bitterness  thai  is  divid- 
ing this  country. 

Who  was  the  peace  candidate  for 
President  in  1964?  I  will  not  chferacterize 
the  position  of  my  dlstingulkhed  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Arisona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATia).  History  records  pat.  I  do 
know  that  it  was  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
who  promised  the  America^  people 
emphatically  that  he  would  not  send 
American  boys  into  a  land  w^r  in  Asia 
to  do  for  Asians  what  Asians  phould  do 
for  themselves.  He  was  elected  by  the 
largest  majority  in  the  hlstohr  of  our 
Republic.  I 

Who  was  the  peace  candidatie  in  1968? 
As  I  have  said,  it  was  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon. 

The  people  elected  the  Pr^ident  on 
the  promise  to  end  the  war.  They  elected 
President  Johnson  on  the  promise  to 
keep  us  out  of  war.  How  does  our  system 
work?  I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  just  a  moment  I  will.  It 
must  work,  and  the  Senate  miist  bear  a 
part  in  making  it  work.  I  say  tl^  because 
a  considerable  nimiber  of  Americans  are 
now  saying  that  the  system  has  broken 
down,  that  the  system  is  failing. 

I  do  not  share  U^iat  doubt.  Ibut  I  ask 
you  to  share  with  me  a  deterniination  to 
make  it  work,  to  implement  ttte  people's 
will.   Every   time   the   American   people 
have  had  a  chance  to  express  themselves 
about  the  Vietnam  war.  it  has  been  on 
the  side  of  peace.  I  referred  to  the  ex- 
pression "nationwide."  ! 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  distingi^shed  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  was  trying  to  make 
some  comparison  between  the  incumbent 
in  the  White  House  and  his  pfecedessor. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  served  any  par- 
ticular purpose,  but  as  long  as  he  has 
tried  to  make  the  comparison.  I  cannot 
very  well  let  the  occasion  go  by  without 
making  the  statement  that  under  the 
predecessor  of  the  President  who  now 
serves,   we  sent   more   and   more   boys 
vmtil  we  had  over  500.000  bo»s  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  under  this  President  wei  now  have 
115.000  fewer  American  troots,  and  he 
has  announced  that  another  150,000  will 
come  home  in  next  1 1  monthi.  if  we  will 
give  him  an  opportimity  to  do 

I  wonder  if  that  is  a  very  Jealid  com- 
parison that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  trying  to  draw. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  not  attempting  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  Presi- 
dents or  with  respect  to  thefr  adminis- 
trations. The  point  I  was  seeki  ng  to  make 
was  that  the  people  electee    President 


Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  on  a  promise  to 
keep  us  out  of  war,  and  it  was  President 
Johnson  who  sent  combat  forces  into  the 
war  soon  after  that  election;  smd  it  was 
the  American  people  who  elected  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  on  a  promise  to 
end  the  war.  and  yet  in  May  1970  the  war 
has  widened,  the  casualties  increase,  and 
even  if  by  next  summer  there  are  150.000 
fewer  troops  than  there  are  now  in  Viet- 
nam, it  will  still  leave  on  the  order  of 
250.000  Americans  there,  with  no  promise 
that  the  war  will  end  then. 

This  war  has  been  going  on  a  long,  long 
time:  and  if  it  continues  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1971.  it  means  that  an  estimated 
300,000  American  boys,  who  have  not  as 
yet  been  sent  to  Vietnam,  will  be  sent  to 
Vietnam  by  that  time.  Why,  mothers  of 
10-year-old  boys  are  now  nervous  that 
their  sons  will  have  to  go  to  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  longest  war  in  our  history, 
and  our  national  security  is  not  involved, 
in  my  opinion.  What  have  we  gained  and 
what  is  there  to  gain? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  American  people  are  so 
wrought  up  on  this  issue. 

After  the  election  of  1968.  President 
Nixon  waited  until  May  14,  1969.  to  make 
his  first  policy  statement  to  the  American 
people  on  the  Vietnam  war.  I  do  not  criti- 
cize that.  I  state  it  as  a  fact.  When  he 
did  make  the  speech  on  May  14,  1969,  I 
took  great  encouragement  from  it.  I  ap- 
plauded this  speech  and  took  heart  from 
it  not  only  because  the  President  "ruled 
out"  a  "purely  military  solution  on  the 
battlefield" — which  seemed  to  me  to 
leave  a  peaceful  settlement  or  compro- 
mise as  the  only  viable  alternative — but 
also  because  in  his  plans  for  a  settlement 
he  advanced  a  number  of  steps  which  I 
had  long  advocated:  first,  creation  of  an 
international  body  agreeable  to  both  sides 
to  supervise  troop  withdrawals  and  cease 
fires:  second,  "all  parties  would  agree  to 
observe  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  re- 
garding South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
and  the  Laos  Accords  of  1962";  third, 
•mutual  withdrawal"— note  that,  "mu- 
tual withdrawal"— "of  non-South  Viet- 
namese forces  from  South  Vietnam  and 
free  choice  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam." 

In  support  of  ttiis  latter  point  the  Pres- 
ident condemned  in  three  different  places 
in  his  speech,  "a  one-sided  withdrawal" — 
a  fact  of  considerable  importance  which 
I  shall  refer  to  later.  And  he  went  on  to 
say :  "Almost  without  exception  the  lead- 
ers of  non-Communist  Asia  have  told  me 
that  they  would  consider  a  one-sided 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  to 
be  a  threat  to  the  security  of  their  own 
nations." 

He  did  not  rule  out  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. It  had  been  my  view  for  a  long 
while  that  a  compromise  government  and 
neutrality  status  for  the  former  French 
colonies  was  the  most  feasible  form  of 
settlement  and  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords.  In  fact,  the 
President  said.  "We  have  no  objection  to 
a  reunification," — that  is,  of  North  and 
South — "if  that  turns  out  to  be  what  the 
people  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  want;  we  ask  only  that 
the  decision  reflect  the  free  choice  of  the 
people  concerned." 
Mr.  President,  I  read  that  speech  of 


the  President,  and  reread  it  and  reread  it. 
I  was  encouraged  by  it. 

It  was  my  view  of  the  speech  that  the 
President  had  decided  to  use  the  mandate 
of  his  election,  as  former  President  Ei- 
senhower had  done  with  the  Korean  war, 
to  extricate  the  United  SUtes  from  Viet- 
nam as  quickly  as  he  could,  as  best  he 
could,  and  as  honorably  as  he  could.  For 
this  decision  and  for  his  speech,  I  con- 
gratulated  him    and   wished   him    the 
greatest  good  fortune  in  a  carefully  pre- 
pared speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
So  did  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  Senator  Frank  Church. 
Yet.  in  a  meeting  with  President  Thieu 
at  Midway  less  than  a  month  later,  Presi- 
dent  Nixon   apparently   found   himself 
stymied— boxed  in  by  political  pressures 
at  home,  by  a  wily  "ally"  abroad,  and  by 
insistent  military  advice,  according  to 
reports,    from    both    places.    President 
Nixon   quietly   shifted   gears   and   pro- 
ceeded    full-speed— where?     Into     re- 
verse. Without  formally  announcing  the 
abandonment  of  his  May  14  peace  plan, 
President  Nixon  simply  chartered  a  dif- 
ferent course — phased   withdrawal,   to- 
gether with  a  commitment  to  the  Thieu- 
Ky  regime.  The  psychological  sop  he  of- 
fered the  American  people  was  proclama- 
tion of   the   gradual    "unilateral   with- 
drawal"— denounced  thrice  in  his  speech 
of  only  a  month  before — of  25,000  Ameri- 
can troops,  with  withdrawal  of  others 
planned.  President  Nixon  launched  his 
plan    with   the  Madison  Avenue   title: 
"Vietnamlzation."  For  the  home  market 
this  proved  to  be  an  attractive  package, 
at  least  temporarily,  but  the  contents  had 
yet  to  be  appraised  and  tested.  It  has 
now  been  tested  in  the  crucible  of  trag- 
edy. It  has  failed  to  end  the  war.  Despite 
assurances  about  "turning  the  corner,|| 
'seeing  light  at  the  end  of  the  timnel," 
and  peace  being  "in  sight,"  our  situation 
became  so  precarious  in  Indochina  that 
President  Nixon  ordered   the   Invasion 
of  Cambodia,  thus  getting  us  in  deeper 
and  deeper  into  this  horrible  morass. 

Notice,  Mr.  President,  I  used  the  word 
"deeper."  I  did  not  say  "wider  "  Maybe 
I  should  have  used  "deeper"  earlier 
today.  But  whether  it  is  wider,  deeper, 
farther,  or  bigger,  it  Is  certainly  bloodier. 
My  position  is  that  this  war  Is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  In  the  Interests  of 
the  American  people.  That  is  why  I  wish 
to  end  it  now— by  a  negotiated  com- 
promise. 

As  I  have  stated.  President  Nixon  has 
ruled  out  settling  it  on  the  batUefield. 
The  Vice  President,  on  television  a  few 
days  ago,  indicated  that  a  land  war  in 
Asia  could  not  be  won. 

If  you  rule  out  winning  a  war,  what 
is  there  left  but  to  settle  it,  or  to  con- 
tinue it  endlessly? 

I  think  this  war  should  be  settled, 
Mr.  President. 

I  am  not  a  pacifist,  nor  have  I  ever 
been.  I  have  not  and  I  do  not  oppose  any 
and  all  wars  regardless  of  their  character 
and  causes.  Given  Pearl  Harbor  and  all 
the  mad  mathinations  of  Hitler,  I  had  no 
doubt  of  the  JusUce  of  American  involve- 
ment in  World  War  II.  But  this  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  neither  just  nor  necessary 
nor  In  our  national  Interest. 

Despite  his  professed  Intention  of  end- 
ing the  war,  President  Nixon,  like  former 
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President  Johnson,  has  now  escalated 
and  widened  the  war.  He  has  offered 
three  basic  arguments — the  same  as 
President  Lyndon  Johnson — for  con- 
tinuing American  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. All  three,  in  my  view,  are  defective. 
The  supposition  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  part  of  an  overall  Communist 
plan  for  world  conquest  is  without  basis 
in  fact,  a  scare  fantasy  of  the  radical 
right  repudiated  by  every  serious  ob- 
server of  Asian  and  Communist  affairs— 
at  least  by  most  observers.  It  survives, 
nonetheless,  because  people  In  high  office, 
who  should  know  better,  still  Invoke  It 
when  they  are  casting  about  for  justifi- 
cations for  American  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon's  professed  policy  of 
slow  disengagement  from  Vietnam  would 
be  gross  irresponsibility  If  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  were  really  part  of  a.  centrally 
directed  Communist  design  tor  world 
miUtary  conquest,  with  America  Its  early 
target.  Nonetheless,  In  his  speech  of  last 
November  3,  Mr.  Nixon  predicted  that 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
"would  spark  violence  wherever  our  com- 
mitments help  maintain  the  peace.  In  the 
Middle  East,  In  Berlin,  eventually  even 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere."  President 
Nixon  did  not  explain  why  he  believes 
these  disasters  would  follow  an  end  to  the 
American  intervention  in  Vietnam,  or 
why,  despite  these  grave  alleged  risks, 
he  still  proposes  to  withdraw  from  the 
war  anyway,  albeit  gradually. 

This  war  in  that  tortured  land  is  and 
always  has  been  essentially  civil  war. 
and  a  war  against  foreign  domination. 
As  the  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  long-time  Pentagon  of- 
ficial, Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes,  has  pointed 
out: 

North  Vietnam  was  fighting  primarily  to 
achieve  an  unfulfilled  national  purpose. 
•WhUe  It  was.  to  be  sure,  fully  aware  of  the 
Implications  for  the  wider  application  of 
the  Mao-Ho-Giap  Insurgency  doctrine,  It 
was  fighting  not  an  abstractly  Ideological 
war.  but  a  very  particular  war — In  a  par- 
ticular place,  characterized  by  a  particular 
kind  of  terrain  and  weather,  peopled  by  a 
particular  breed  of  men  and.  above  all.  con- 
ditioned by  a  particular  history.  What  really 
drove  Ho's  sacrificial  legions  was  not  the 
dream  of  world  conquest,  nor  even  the  no- 
tion of  generating  a  new  momentum  for 
Communist  advance  and  triumph  throughout 
Asia.  What  motivated  Hanoi  and  enabled  Its 
leadership  to  hold  19  million  primitive  peo- 
ple to  endless  struggle  and  sacrifice  against 
odds  that  were  statistically  ludicrous  was  the 
goal  of  national  Independence. 

The  second  major  argument  used  to 
justify  American  military  interest  in 
Vietnam  is  that  It  inspires  confidence 
throughout  the  world  In  America's  de- 
termination to  honor  her  commitments. 
I  wonder  what  commitment  he  has  hon- 
ored in  Invading  Cambodia.  In  his  speech 
of  last  November  3,  President  Nixon  said 
that  putting  an  end  to  our  Interest  In 
Vietnam  "would  result  in  a  collapse  of 
confidence  in  American  leadership  not 
only  in  Asia  but  throughout  the  world." 
Confidence  In  American  leadership  has 
now  suffered  a  heavy  blow  both  at  home 
and  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  not  be- 
•  cause  we  are  thought  to  have  held  back 
In  Vietnam  but  because  we  have  plunged 
deeper  into  an  Asian  land  war,  plunged 
recklessly  and  on  so  vast  a  scale,  because 


once  again  a  U.S.  President  has  become 
mesmerized  with  the  mirage  of  Vietnam. 
The  third  and  most  patently  specious 
of    the   argimients   for  our   interest   in 
Vietnam  is  that  It  has  something  to  do 
with  the  defense  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination.    Even   our   policymakers 
are  beginning  to  seem  embarrassed  when 
they  talk  about  freedom  and  democracy 
in  South  Vietnam,  because  most  Ameri- 
cans by  now  know  something  about  the 
Saigon  regime.  They  know  that  it  is  a 
CDnupt  military  dictatorship  which  jails 
its  political  opponents,  censors  its  press, 
and  rules  with  no  reliable  popular  sup- 
port except  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
generals,  big  businessmen  and  top  bu- 
reaucrats   backed    by    the    U.S.    mili- 
tary. The  leading  opponent  of  General 
Thieu  in  the  presidential  election  of  1967, 
Mr.  Dzu.  is  held  In  jail  on  vague  charges, 
with  no  present  prospect  of  release  of 
which  anyone  in  this  country  has  heard. 
The  head  of  the  opposition  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  Tran  Ngoc  Chau.  who 
began  last  year  to  advocate  a  cease-fire, 
direct   negotiations    with    the   National 
Uberation    Front,    and    neutrality    has 
been  sentenced  to  10  years  in  a  trial  that 
mocked    our    concept    of    justice    and 

probity.  ,  . 

As  to  Mr.  Thieu  himself,  one  recent 
observer  wrote  that — 

A  silent  majority  unquestionably  exists 
among  the  17  miUion  South  Vietnamese,  and 
although  this  majority  opposes  the  Commu- 
nists, only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  it 
is  really  behind  Thieu. 


An  American  survey  completed  In 
January  1970  In  long  An  province  south 
of  Saigon,  reported  in  Newsweek,  Febru- 
ary 9.  1970.  showed  that.  If  an  election 
were  held  now,  35  percent  of  the  voters 
would  support  Thieu,  20  percent  would 
vote  for  the  Vietcong,  and  the  remaining 
45  percent  would  support  any  candidate 
who  opposed  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Vietcong.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  polls— this  one  or  any 
other.  I  only  cite  this  as  a  matter  of 
possible  interest. 

So  much  for  the  Thieu  version  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination— the  third 
of  the  three  pillars  of  American  policy 
in  Vietnam.  Now  that  It  is  abundanUy 
clear  that  we  are  not  deterring  world- 
wide Communist  aggression,  not  inspir- 
ing confidence  In  America's  loyalty  to  its 
commitments,  and  certainly  not  doing 
anything   for   freedom   and  self-deter- 
mination In  South  Vietnam,  the  question 
remains:  Why  are  we  there?  The  answer. 
I  think,  is  simply  this:  We  are  in  Viet- 
nam because  our  leaders  once  believed, 
and  perhaps  still  believe  and  still  think 
a  great  many  of  our  i>eople  still  believe, 
that  the  three  reasons  given  are  valid; 
and.  now  that  both  fact  and  logic  show 
them  not  to  be.  our  leaders  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  acceptance  of  this  to  ac- 
knowledge our  own  mistake.  This.  I  real- 
ize. Mr.  President,  Is  pointed  and  I  in- 
tend for  it  so  to  be,  though  I  mean  no 
offense.  It  is  Just  that  so  many  have  been 
so  wrong  for  so  long  and  so  many  Ameri- 
can boys  have  needlessly  died,  so  many 
are  still  dying  needlessly,  and  the  longer 
this  was  continues,  the  greater  the  need- 
less sacrifice  of  lives  and  values. 

Wars  have  a  momentum  of  their  own. 
Once  begiin,  their  original  causes  are 


soon  forgotten,  and  the  very  fact  of  war. 
the  fact  that  the  country  is  fighting,  be- 
comes the  real  reason  it  continues  fight- 
ing. No  one  seems  to  know  how  to  stop 
short  of  victory,  yet  victory  has  been 
officially  rxiled  out  by  President  Nixon. 
No  one  much  cared  about  Serbia  and 
Sarajavo  once  the  First  World  War  had 
been  going  for  a  few  months,  although 
the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  arch- 
duke was  supposed  to  have  started  it. 
And  who  now  seriously  cares  about  that 
half-imaginary  skirmish  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  5 '2  years  ago — except  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  used  to  hoodwink  Con- 
gress into  writing  the  President  a  blank 
check  ? 

I  cannot  see  how  the  President  can 
really  accept  as  valid  the  standard  argu- 
ments he  advances  for  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam  and  the  reasons  he  gives  for 
his  policies.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  is 
not  entitled  to  his  views.  I  say  I  cannot 
find  logic  in  them. 

Yet  he  either  believes  them  or  is  un- 
willing to  repudiate  the  errors  of  the  past 
and  to  correct  our  mistekes.  'Whatever 
the  reasons,  the  result  is  contradiction. 
Espousing  the  case  for  the  war,  he  still 
purports  to  end  It^-not,  however,  a  gen- 
uine end  by  either  compromise  or  victory 
but  by  the  policy  called  Vietnamlzation, 
now  proven  wanting. 

I  have  heard  Vietnamlzation  described 
as  a  semantic  cover  for  continuing  the 
war  and  also  as  a  semantic  cover  for 
foresUdllng  the  collapse  of  the  Saigon 
government— at  least  long  enough  to  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  disassociate  it- 
self from  the  disaster.  In  either  case,  the 
scenario  goes,  it  will  spare  the  American 
people  from  truth  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration from  blame,  while  con- 
demning untold  thousands  of  our  sons 
as  casualties  in  Vietnam. 

I  question  the  policy  of  Vietnamlza- 
tion because  it  has  been  our  policy  since 
June  8,  1969.  and  it  has  failed  to  bring 
peace— has  failed  to  end  the  war— and 
because,  even  if  it  should  work— which 
It  has  not — it  would  be  an  imnecessanly 
costly  and  drawn-out  way  of  extricating 
the  United  SUtes  from  this  misUken 
war.  I  doubt  Vietnamlzation,  too,  be- 
cause there  is  a  faster  way  out — a  more 
honest  and  a  more  honorable  way  out — 
through  a  negotiated  compromise  peace. 
I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  altered  so  that  even  In  an  indirect 
way  the  policy  of  Vietnamlzation, 
through  which  we  have  lost  more  than 
50,000  casualties  and  failed  to  end  the 
war.  will  not  be  endorsed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHUTRCH.  As  one  who  fully  shares 
the  Senator's  skepticism  concerning  the 
policy  of  Vietnamlzation,  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  no  words  are  in- 
tended in  the  amendment  to  constitute 
an  endorsement  of  that  policy.  I  would 
hope,  too.  that  any  shadow  of  a  doubt 
can  be  removed  by  the  time  the  Senate 
votes  on  the  final  version  of  the  amend- 
ment. So  that  the  Senator's  concern  in 
this  particular  matter  can  be  fully  put 
to  rest. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  This 

is  reassuring.  ^  ^  ^i. 

President  Thieu  recently  said  that  the 
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wlthdrawal  of  American  grouqd  combat 
forces  by  the  end  of  1970  is  ai|  '•Impos- 
sible goal"  and  that.  Instead,  "it  wUl  take 
many  years"  to  remove  these  forces.  Do 
the  American  people  want 
continue  for  many  more  years 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr 
Vietnamese,  so  far  as  I  know 
given  no  deadlines  and  no  timetable  for 
total  American  withdrawal.  SUrely.  the 
Senate  has  been  given  no  timaUble. 

That  may  accoimt  for  the  Vjetnamese 
striking  lack  of  urgency  and  f(>r  the  ap- 
parent confidence  of  the  Saigo 
that  their  powerful  protect© 
soon  abandon  them  to  their 
haps  they  regard  Vietnamiza 
more    than    an    irritatmg    n 
American  domestic  politics,  thi 
need  to  humor  the  great 
Americauis   who.   it  appears, 
oughly  fed  up  with  the  Vietnam  war 

We  have  seen  what  happlens  when 
Vietnamiza tion  comes  face-upjto  failure. 
President  Nixon  tells  us  he  ofdered  the 
reescalation  of  the  war  in  or^er  to  buy 
time  for  Vietnamization.  Willi  not  these 
or  similar  threats  recur?  Will  we  again 
reescalate  the  war  in  the  nam^  of  peace, 
or  again  buy  time?  The  administration 
has  had  two  answers  to  thifc  question 
heretofore,  and  they  are  completely  con- 
tradictory. On  the  one  hand,  apminlstra- 
tion  otBcials  have  said  repealtedly  that 
the  process  of  American  troop  with- 
drawal is  irreversible.  Yet,  on^  the  other 
hand.  President  Nixon  has  said  on  three 
separate  occasions — November  3.  Decem- 
ber 15.  and  agam  on  February  18— that 
he  "will  not  hesiUte  to  take  ttrong  and 
effective  measures  If  the  enemy  takes 
miliUry  advantage  of  American  with- 
drawals." As  I  asked  earlier  tQday  in  de- 
bate, could  we  really  expect  Ithe  enemy 
not  to  take  advantage  of  unila|teral  with- 
drawal by  us?  In  the  absence  bf  a  settle- 
ment, could  we  reasonably  pxpect  the 
enemy  not  to  take  such  adv^tages  as 
they  could  of  whatever  policy  we  may 
pursue?  I 

So,  as  we  have  seen,  the  policy  was 
irreversible  and  reversible.  I  h>ive  repeat- 
edly warned  that  an  enemy  bliildup  Into 
a  flanking  threat  was  a  likely.  If  not  in- 
evitable, consequence  of  Vietnamization. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  Earned  in 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  $enate  that 
there  was  something  contradictory, 
something  incompatible  between  Viet- 
namization in  South  Vietnain  and  the 
Nixon  hands-off  doctrine  as  we  originally 
understood  it  to  mean  in  the  other  little 
countries  in  Indochina.  Biit.  let  me 
hasten  to  say.  this  argued  Ui  me  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  should  be  sought, 
rather  for  a  widening  of  tfce  war.  Of 
course,  the  threat  to  Vietnamization  ap- 
peared Intolerable.  Indeed,  yietnamlza- 
tion  was  doomed  to  failure  fc^ithout  re- 
escalation  of  the  war,  j 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  ♦hat  Presi- 
dent Nixon  told  us,  among  other  things. 
But  instead  of  supporting  th«  wisdom  of 
widening  the  war,  this  demoi^trates  the 
fallacy  of  Vietnamization. 

The  fatal  weakness  of  Vie^amlzation 
has  not  been  cured  by  the 
Cambodia.  The  prospects  fof  vietnami 
zation  tarn  on  three  main  ^ementa — a 
better  armed  but  still  dlspi|tted  South 


Vietnamese  Army;  a  more  entrenched 
but  still  dictatorial,  unpopular  and  cor- 
rupt government  in  Saigon;  and  a  weak- 
ened but  still  formidable  and  growing 
enemy.  These  are  the  foundations  on 
which  President  Nixon  proposes  to  build 
the  "just  and  lasting  peace"  which  Is  his 
professed  goal.  Is  there  expectation  of 
success?  I  have  not  thought  that  Viet- 
namization was  a  very  promising  for- 
mula. It  has  now  been  tested  in  the  cru- 
cible of  tragedy  and  found  wanting.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  Presidents  goal  is 
not  laudatory,  nor  is  it  a  question  of  his 
desire.  It  is  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  being  pursued.  Is  the  real  hope 
of  Vietnamization  the  more  realistic  one 
of  keeping  the  conflict  going  indefinitely, 
with  a  reduced  nimiber  of  Americans 
fighting  in  and  providing  air  cover  and 
logistic  support  for  a  semipermanent 
war  of  counterinsurgency?  Or.  failing 
this,  will  the  administration  settle  for 
the  even  more  modest  goal  of  postpon- 
ing disaster  long  enough  to  separate 
themselves  from  its  political  conse- 
quences? If  so,  the  Nixon  policy  will 
have  turned  out  to  be  exactly  that  which 
both  President  Nixon  and  his  predeces- 
sor said  they  would  never  accept — a 
disguised  American  defeat.  And  at  what 
an  awful  price  in  lives  and  values. 

In  his  speech  of  last  November  3,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said  that  we  really  have 
only  two  choices  for  ending  the  war — 
an  immediate  precipitate  withdrawal  or. 
failing  the  acceptance  of  our  terms  In 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  Vietnamization.  I 
believe  the  President  omitted— from  his 
.speech  and  from  his  policy — a  third  and 
superior  possibility:  serious  negotia- 
tions for  an  authentic  compromise 
peace. 

The  issue  on  which  the  war  is  being 
fought — and  the  only  Issue  on  which 
a  compromise  peace  can  be  negotiated, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  rules  South  Vietnam. 
The  more  specific  Issue  u>  the  survival  in 
power  of  the  preseni  Saigon  regime.  That 
is  what  the  war  is  about.  If  Thieu  and 
Ky  remain  firmly  in  power,  they  will  have 
won.  We  may  not  call  that  victory,  but 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  North 
Vietnam  would  iurely  call  it  total  de- 
feat. If  the  Vietcong  displace  them  and 
form  a  Communist  govenmient  in  Saig- 
on, they  will  have  won.  Another  possi- 
bility is  a  sharing  of  power  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves,  which  Is  to  say,  a 
compromise  arrangemnt  or  a  coalition 
government  In  which  the  various  forces, 
elements,  and  diverse  groupings  can 
have  a  part.  This  would  not  be  new.  It 
would  be  the  pattern  of  self-government. 
It  might  be  permanent  or  it  might  be 
provisional,  organized  only  for  purposes 
of  conducting  elections,  calling  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  or  negotiating  the 
composition  of  a  permanent  regime.  One 
way  or  the  other,  compromise  means 
coalition.  One  can  evade,  obfuscate,  or 
protest,  but  the  fact  Is  Inescapable:  ei- 
ther some  form  of  compromise  or  coali- 
tion government  Is  formed  to  rul''  South 
Vietnam,  the  war  goes  on  until  one  side 
or  the  other  wins,  or  the  present  meat- 
grinder  operation  continues  Indefinitely 
without  real  hope  of  either  peace  or  vic- 
tory for  either  side. 


I  think  it  is  time  we  acknowledge  that 
the  Thleu-Ky  regime  does  not  represent 
democracy  in  any  acceptable  sense  of  the 
term.  Like  the  so-called  guided  democ- 
racies of  the  Soviet  empire,  the  Saigon 
junta  makes  a  mockery  of  the  right  to 
free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press.  It 
jails  political  and  religious  leaders  who 
advocate  either  neutrality  or  a  coalition 
of  all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

If  a  so-called  senator  In  Saigon  advo- 
cated negotiations — neutrality — or  a  co- 
alition government  or  peace  negotiations, 
imatrine  the  fate  he  would  suffer.  And 
yet  it  is  said  that  somehow  we  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  leadership  in  South  Vietnam  jails 
political  and  religious  leaders — not  only 
political  leaders,  but  even  religious  lead- 
ers— who  advocate  negotiations  for 
peace.  That  subverts  the  very  principles 
of  genuine  self-determination  and  dem- 
cratic  free  government  for  which  our 
men  are  fighting.  They  fight  gallantly, 
show  great  valor,  and  make  great  sacri- 
fices. For  them  I  have  the  highest  words 
of  praise  and  appreciation. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  differences  over 
Vietnam,  we  have  let  ourselves  become 
hypnotized  into  self-delusion.  We  have 
gradually  accepted  the  unholy,  autistic 
reality  that  war  creates.  We  have  let 
Vietnam  become  a  matter  of  domestic 
politics;  and  frequently  we  have  de- 
valued our  moral  currency  to  compound 
political  nostnmis  and  cater  to  preju- 
dices, resorting  to  crude  face-saving  de- 
vices which  counterfeit  our  highest  tra- 
ditional values  and  violate  our  rightful 
pride  in  being  the  world's  greatest  de- 
mocracy. We  must  demesmerlze  our- 
selves about  the  Vietnam  war,  break 
through  the  shell  of  public  relation 
formulas  smd  jingoist  slogans,  and  dis- 
passionately analyze  the  kernel  of  our 
national  interest.  What  we  must  really 
be  concerned  about  is  saving  the  soul  of 
oiu-  coimtry,  otu*  honor,  and  our  con- 
science. 

The  use  of  the  power  of  the  purse  to 
stop  a  war.  even  a  war  that  is  contrary 
to  our  national  interest,  is  an  action 
which  should  be  used  with  the  greatest 
of  caution.  And  I  am  approaching  the 
decisions  with  the  greatest  care  and 
caution.  It  would  be  far.  far  preferable 
to  persuade  the  President  to  reverse  his 
priority,  to  give  negotation  for  peace  the 
topmost  priority.  Once  again.  I  thus  ear- 
nestly plea  for  peace. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  attention  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  speak  on  a  matter 
that  has  worried  us.  puzzled  us,  confused 
us,  and  cost  us  so  much  In  lives  and 
materiel. 

And  once  again  I  find  myself  wonder- 
hig  about  the  great  divergence  of  opinion 
that  can  exist  in  this  body  even  among 
experienced  colleagues,  men  who  have 
been  here  longer  than  I,  who  have 
studied  these  matters,  whose  honor  cer- 
tainly is  above  reproach,  and  whose  de- 
termination to  find  the  right  answers  and 
the  best  answers  cannot  be  questioned  in 
any  way. 

I  listened  with  great  concern,  to  the 
statement  just  made,  that  President 
Johnson  said  he  would  not  send  Ameri- 
can boys  to  Asia. 
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Mr  President,  I  can  remember  In  my 
lifetime  when  the  same  stetement  was 
made  by  another  President  In  World  War 
II  And  before  that,  practically  the  same 
promise  was  made  in  World  War  I. 

The  other  day  in  discussing  these  mat- 
ters with  a  very  important  man  con- 
nected with  the  media  in  San  Fran- 
cisco I  said,  "I  have  been  opposed  to  the 
manner  and  method  in  which  this  un- 
fortunate confiict  has  been  carried  on. 
I  have  been  outspoken  against  it  lor  5 
years.  The  mlUtary  had  plans  that  quite 
possibly  would  have  brought  It  to  an 
end  2  3.  or  4  years  ago  and  would  have 
saved  billions  of  dollars  and  thousands 

of  lives."  ,         ,.        .. 

This  man,  certainly  not  from  thought- 
lessness, but  from  pure  confusion  and 
emotion,  said.  "My  Ood.  You  wouldnt 
turn  It  over  to  the  military!" 

I  suggest  that  he  should  read  history 
and  he  would  find  that  In  World  War  I 
our  mUitary  brought  the  war  to  an  end. 
Then  the  peace  was  lost  at  the  confer- 
ence table,  not  by  the  miUtary  or  the 
civilian  soldiers  who  would  much  rather 
have  been  at  home,  but  by  diplomats, 
trained  diplomats. 

I  was  told  that  some  of  our  top  repre- 
sentatives never  even  got  to  speak  at 
VersaiUes.  It  was  a  new  game.  They  did 
not  understand  the  rules.  „    .   ^ 

Then  we  got  Into  World  War  n.  And 
here  again  we  had  a  civilian  army  train- 
ed quickly,  and  they  brought  It  to  a  suc- 
cessful end.  There  is  not  any  question 
about  that.  ^        .  ^ 

And  once  again  the  diplomats  got  to- 
gether at  Yalto.  Teheran,  Potsdam  and 
aU  of  the  other  places.  And  the  peace 
was  lost.  Not  only  was  the  peace  lost,  but 
conditions  were  set  up  there  that  have 
led  us  Into  more  and  more  problems. 

The  other  night  I  started  to  read  a 
volume  that  had  just  been  published  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which 
has  to  do  with  the  printing,  at  long  last, 
of  the  famous  Amerasla  paper. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
that  If  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
they  should  at  least  reati  the  first  50 
pages  of  the  first  volume. 

It  delineates  clearly  and  distinctly  ex- 
actly the  basis  for  our  present  problem. 
It  shows  that  the  suggestions  of  a  certain 
few  men,  sometimes  in  complete  opposi- 
tion to  the  stated  poUcy  of  the  govern- 
ment, sometimes  completely  opposed  to 
the  orders  of  their  Immediate  superiors, 
cost  us— and  by  us,  I  mean  the  free 
world— the  mainland  of  China. 

Think  of  what  this  means.  Had  the 
mainland  of  China  not  been  lost  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  the  chances  are  very 
good  that  there  never  would  have  been 
a  war  in  Korea. 

Had  there  never  been  the  loss  of  mato- 
land  China  and  no  war  in  Korea,  there 
probably  would  have  been  no  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

This  Is  not  imagery.  This  is  not  some- 
thing that  I  dreamed  up  on  the  way  to 
the  office.  These  are  facts.  This  is  history, 
exact  history,  which  is  there  for  all  who 
v.ill  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

Then  I  listen  and  I  hear  about  this 

corrupt  government  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  was  in  Vietnam  at  the  request  of 

President  Johnson  when  officials  of  that 

government  were  elected.  I  witnessed  the 


elections.  I  went  on  one  condition.  That 
condition  was  that  I  could  travel  wher- 
ever I  chose,  talk  with  whomever  I  se- 
lected, and  that  I  could  report  In  any 
way  when  I  came  back.  President  John- 
son said  that  was  exactly  what  he 
desired. 

I  saw  the  elections  carefully  conducted. 
I  might  say  I  have  seen  more  dishonesty 
in  several  of  our  large  municipalities  in 
the  United  States  in  the  40  years  I  have 
been  active  in  politics  than  I  saw  in  Viet- 
nam I  know  about  80  percent  of  the 
people  who  qualified  took  the  trouble  to 
go  to  the  polls  to  vote  and  they  selected 
their  present  government.  It  is  true  some 
members  of  the  opposition  were  jailed. 
As  my  distinguished  colleague  Indicated 
by  implication,  religious  matters  were  in- 
volved. I  have  gone  into  that  carefully  on 
the  evidence  of  a  very  well  known  and 
highly  respected  Chinese  scholar.  There 
are  some  things  about  some  of  the  greatly 
pubUcized  reUgious  leaders  that  we  did 
not  know  in  America. 

There  was  one  man,  for  instance,  who 
received  a  great  deal  of  publicity.  His 
picture  was  on  the  pages  of  many  of  our 
most  widely  read  publications.  It  was  an 
attractive  face,  reminding  one  of  the  fa- 
mous motion  picture  actor  Yul  Brynner. 
He  was  a  Buddhist  monk. 

I  found  that  this  particular  Buddhist 
monk  was  the  leader  of  the  smaUest  sect 
of  Buddhist  monks,  and  that  he  had  been 
involved  several  times  with  the  attempted 
overthrow  of  government.  He  had  a  track 
record.  His  two  brothers  at  that  time 
were  leading  Communists  in  Hanoi,  pos- 
sibly advisers  to  the  top  Communists.  We 
did  not  know  that  here  in  America;  we 
were  not  told  that.  Then,  this  particular 
Buddhist  monk  took  refuge  in  the  Amer- 
ican embassy  and  apparently  was  used 
as  an  adviser.  Knowing  this  background 
it  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  we  made 
mistakes  and  we  got  into  trouble. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
record  of  the  Diem  government.  We 
were  told  that  that  was  a  very  inefflcient 
goverrunent  filled  with  thievry  and  dis- 
honesty. The  record  does  not  bear  that 
out  My  correspondence  with  mission- 
aries who  served  in  the  country  for 
many  years  shows  that  Is  not  the  fact. 

Then  there  was  supposed  to  be  the 
question  of  religion  involved  with  the 
Diem  government.  He  was  a  CathoUc. 
But  he  selected  as  his  prime  mmister  a 
Buddhist.  Most  of  his  cabinet  members 
were  Buddhists.  There  was  not  really  any 
great  religious  confiict  according  to  my 
information. 

Then  I  hear  about  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment. What  is  a  coaUtion?  CoaUtion 
In  this  case  Is  very  simple.  It  means 
you  take  the  kind  of  government  that 
the  people  in  Vietnam  want  for  them- 
selves and  then,  with  that,  you  mix  the 
government  that  has  been  imposed  in 
North  Vietnam,  which  Is  a  Communist 
government. 

In  all  cases  that  I  can  find  In  history 
where  we  have  had  this  so-called  peace- 
ful-sounding "coalition,"  it  amounts  to 
a  short  route  to  direct  communism.  That 
has  been  the  end  result.  I  agree  with  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  that  they 
should  be  wary  of  this  unless  they  want 
to  live  in  communism. 


We  hear  that  this  government  is  a  cor- 
rupt dictatorship.  I  seem  to  recall  al- 
most the  exact  attack  taken  years  ago 
on  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  Chiang  Kal-sliek  was  said  to  have 
a  corrupt  government  and  one  that  was 
inefficient.  It  was  said  he  had  done  noth- 
ing for  the  people,  and  that  there  was 
no  progress  and  no  reforms.  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  Is  not  the  case.  These 
conclusions  were  based  on  reports  that 
came  from  some  of  our  representatives 
whose  characters  subsequentiy  have 
come  under  suspicion. 

Again  I  suggest  that  Senators  read  the 
story  of  the  Amerasla  papers,  which  has 
been  published  In  two  volumes  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  know  why  we  waited  so  long. 
I   remember  what  was   Uklng   place 
back  in  1945  and  1946.  Many  of  us  in 
Hollywood   had   to    know   about   these 
things   because   we   found  we  were   an 
early  target  for  people  who  wanted  to 
control  the  motion  picture  industry  as  a 
means    of    directing    their    propaganda 
against  America  and  eventually  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  were  told  this  govern- 
ment of  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a  bad  gov- 
ernment. Now,  suddenly,  we  find  on  the 
Island  of  Taiwan  they  have  built  a  gov- 
ernment which  I  am  told  Is  the  modd  of 
the   Far  East.  They  do  not  need  any 
more  help  from  America.  They  are  get- 
ting along  extremely  well  and  they  are 
on  their  own. 

I  was  told  last  week  by  the  son  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  that  on  the  mainland 
of  China  they  have  propaganda  now 
that  "On  Taiwan  and  the  Island  of  For- 
mosa the  people  only  have  banana  peels 
to  eat"  But  the  Chinese  said,  "Is  that 
so?  Who  gets  to  eat  the  bananas?"  So 
they  are  not  fooled. 

Then  I  keep  hearing,  "Why  are  we 
In  Vietnam?  "  How  long  must  we  keep 
hearing  this  question  and  answering  it? 
There  is  no  mystery  as  to  why  we  are 
there.  We  are  there  properly  because  we 
promised  that  if  a  smaU  nation  was  in 
trouble,  a  small  nation  that  was  about 
to  have  ite  freedom  taken  away,  and  the 
great  Communist  juggernaut  was  about 
to  impose  its  type  government  against 
the  wishes  of  one  of  these  small  nations, 
we  would  come  forward  and  help  them 
and  protect  them. 

This  was  done  by  treaty  and  arrange- 
ment. The  decision  was  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  the  matter  of  tram- 
Ing  arms,  and  advice.  He  refused  to  send 
troops.  He  turned  Uiat  down.  Later 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  reconsidered 
the  problem  and  decided  to  send  troops. 
Then,  later.  Lyndon  Johnson  sent  more 

troops.  . . 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  reconstruct 
tills  plcture-and  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  to  know  why  we  are  in  the 
problem  we  are  in  today-just  as  hi 
Korea,  tiiere  seems  to  be  a  new  theory 
of  international  exchange.  This  is  the 
theory  tiiat  says  there  should  be  no  vic- 
tory no  one  wins,  no  one  loses,  xnere- 
for«'no  one  is  embarrassed.  No  one  gains. 
It  got  a  short  titie.  It  became  known  as 
the  "no  win"  poUcy  in  Korea. 

Mr.  President.  I  objected  to  it  Uien.  I 
said  it  was  wrong.  It  was  Immoral,  It  was 
dishonest,  It  was  unfair  to  send  Ameri- 
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can  troop*,  to  fight  in  a  forei|(n  country 
in  a  war  that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  win  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  which 
they  dared  not  lo«e.  I 

This  was  done.  There  can  fe  no  ques- 
tion of  It  The  record  Is  clear. 

My  great  and  good  frlentl,  Oeneral 
OTtonnell.  head  of  the  Air  Force  at  that 
time,  begged.  I  can  rememHer.  Just  as 
our  miliUry  leaders  beggW  2  and 
3  and  4  years  ago,  to  be^  permitted 
to  cut  off  the  enemy  supply  lines.  Tlie 
first  principle  of  warfare  is  to  cut  the 
enemy's  supply  lines,  and  theiefore  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  contu)ue  to  fight. 
No  mass  destruction.  No  indiscriminate 
bombing.  Never  any  thoughO  of  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  No— tlMs  was  all 
whispered  from  the  wings.  THere  was  not 
any  substance  to  it  Many  ol  those  who 
repeated  it  should  have  Icnbwn  better. 
If  they  did  not  know  the  [facts,  they 
should  have  stood  mute  ahd  stopped 
thPlr  public  utterances,  which  only  added 
to  the  confusion.  1 

My  good  friend  Oeneralj  OTtonnell 
begged  to  be  able  to  take  outi  the  bridges 
over  the  Yalu  River.  That  i»  where  the 
supplies  came  from.  When  he  complained 
that  he  was  not  permitted  |o  do  so,  he 
was  reprimanded.  Worse  th|in  that,  he 
was  taken  from  his  commands 

I  saw  General  OTtonnell  the  day  we 
finally  took  out  those  bridges,  over  a  year 
later.  By  that  time  the  casfialties  were 
tremendous.  OTtonnell  told  <ne  he  could 
have  done  it  with  10  aircijaft  and  no 
casualties.  J 

Now.  we  say.  why  is  this?  Who  made 
these  decisions?  Who  are  the  people  re- 
sponsible? I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I 
have  not  been  here  that  lor|g.  I  tried  to 
find  out.  but  it  Is  very  difBcUlt.  The  an- 
swers you  get  sometimes  ara^ambiguous. 
I  had  a  general  in  my  omce  3  weeks 
ago  who  was  in  command  a^  Da  Nang.  I 
spent  2  days  with  him  when! I  was  there. 
He  is  a  wonderful  man.  He  was  respected 
by  all  of  his  troops.  He  was  a  real  gen- 
eral. He  told  me,  "When  I  came  home 
and  I  read  the  newspaper  reports  8Jx>ut 
the  war,  I  did  not  know  it  ^as  the  same 
war  that  I  had  been  involved  in." 

Why  is  this?  I  tried  to  find  out  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  press.  I  found  out 
that  there  are  restrictions  placed  by  the 
people  within  our  Government.  Some- 
times it  is  the  State  Department.  Some- 
times it  is  other  areas  of  government. 
But  I  do  not  condone  this,  t  am  opposed 
to  it  I  think  in  this  free  soiciety  of  ours 
our  people  have  the  righti  to  know.  I 
think  a  free  flow  of  information  and  a 
free  press  and  a  press  that  understands 
its  oUigations  and  the  need  for  integrity 
In  order  to  keep  this  Nation  strong  serve 
the  lifeblood  of  a  democracy.  I  sincerely 
hope  they  will  always  have  the  freedom. 
I  heard  a  complaint  by  my  colleague 
about  the  phased  withdrawal.  Etoes  he 
want  to  surrender?  Does  ha  want  every- 
body to  leave  as  quickly  a«  we  can  get 
out  and  thereby  possibly  bring  about  the 
greatest  massacre  that  has  happened  in 
history? 

We  must  remember,  my  (Ustinguished 
colleagues,  that  when  the(  choice  was 
given  to  those  who  wanted  ko  live  under 
communism  and  those  wb^  chooae  not 
to  live  under  communism,  IV^  million 
Vietnamese  walked — they  walked— from 


North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam.  That 
was  their  choice.  How  long  do  you  think 
they  would  last  If  we  should  walk  away 
and  leave  them  there  unprotected? 

In  the  last  year  there  were,  I  believe, 
over  23.000  cases  of  atrocities  to  scare 
the  people  and  to  frighten  them  into 
accepting  the  will  of  the  Vletcong  and 
the  NLF,  which  is  the  hard  core  Com- 
munist group.  And  I  hope  we  understand 
that. 

The  week  before  the  elections  over 
1 ,000  people  were  killed  in  horrible  ways, 
unbelievable  ways,  to  frighten  the  peo- 
ple from  going  to  the  polls  to  vote.  Ev- 
erything was  done.  And  yet  all  we  hear 
is  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  present 
government  is  the  only  government  at 
fault  I  have  also  heard  long  discourses 
about  what  our  Government  is  doing  smd 
the  responsibility  that  President  Nixon 
inherited  and  President  Johnson  inher- 
ited and  President  Kennedy  inherited,  all 
from  people  who  would  continue  to  find 
fault  with  what  they  have  done. 

What  about  raising  some  voices  against 
those  who  caused  the  war  in  the  first 
place?  Why  do  we  not  make  our  objec- 
tions against  Hanoi  and  Peiping  and 
Moscow? 

[  Applause  in  the  galleries.] 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  to  the  galleries? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Beu.- 
MON».  Visitors  in  the  galleries  are  re- 
minded that  they  are  guests  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  they  should  show  neither 
pleasure  nor  displeasure  by  any  sign. 
The  Senator  from  California  may  pro- 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Why  do  we  not  say, 
loudly  and  continuously,  and  with  one 
voice,  that  the  day  that  Moscow,  and  the 
puppets  of  Moscow,  decide  that  this  war 
should  end,  it  will  end?  There  is  no 
mystery  to  it.  I  do  not  think  one  of  my 
colleagues  doubts  that  statement.  Never 
in  history  has  a  nation  or  a  people  who 
were  the  leaders  of  a  nation  done  as 
much  as  we  over  as  long  a  period  of  time 
continuously  to  try  to  find  a  way  and  a 
means  to  end  this  terrible  struggle. 

Yet  this  is  the  longest  war  in  history. 
Why?  Because,  once  again,  our  military 
experts  were  not  permitted  to  conduct 
the  war  as  they  wished.  They  were 
stopped  and  impeded  by  civilians,  some 
of  whom,  I  submit,  have  no  expertise  in 
these  matters,  and  some  of  whom,  on 
their  record.  I  would  submit,  would  be 
the  last  that  I  would  go  to  for  advice 
in  this  sort  of  problem. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  mentioned 
earlier  a  point  that  I  think  perhaps  has 
not  been  sufficiently  stressed,  and  that 
Is  the  Communist  terror  that  has  been 
going  on.  not  only  in  the  past  year,  but 
since  1957. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  for- 
give me.  it  started  before  that. 
Mr.  DOLE.  It  probably  did. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  This  entire  problem 
was  brought  to  fruition  at  the  Plain  of 
Jars,  and  that  was,  I  think,  in   1954, 
when,  one  morning,  the  troops  awakened 
to  find  that  most  of  their  fellows  had 
been  assassinated  during  the  night 
Mr,  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 


fornia Is  correct.  It  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  news  story  In  the  New 
York  Times  by  Mr.  Tom  Wicker,  who 
from  time  to  time  seems  to  know  what 
policies  the  government  In  Hanoi  has. 
and  who  says  there  Is  no  possibility  of 
any  blood  bath  in  the  event  we  leave  or 
pull  out  in  any  precipitate  manner. 

I  would  point  out,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  probably  knows  in  any  event, 
that  since  1957  Communist  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  have  been  assassinating 
and  kidnapping  civil  servants,  school 
teachers,  social  workers,  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, and  health  workers  in  an  obvious 
and  sustained  effort  to  destroy  the  morale 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

The  figures  I  have,  which  I  assume  are 
nDt  completely  accurate,  but  are  fairly 
accurate  and  reflect  the  facts  as  we  have 
them,  are  that  between  1957  and  1963. 
6.100  South  Vietnamese  were  assassi- 
nated; in  1963.  the  flgxire  was  2.073;  in 
1964,  the  figure  was  1,795;  in  1965,  it  was 
1.900;  in  1966,  it  was  1,732;  in  1967,  it  was 
3,706;  in  1968,  exclusive  of  the  Tet  of- 
fensive, it  was  5,389;  and  in  1969,  the 
number  tissassinated  reached  8.202.  Dtu"- 
ing  the  Tet  offensive,  in  1968.  there  were 
some  10.000  civUians  killed  by  Commu- 
nist action,  and  these  included  the  3,500 
who  were  massacred  at  Hue  and  some 
6,500  others. 

When  we  talk  about  the  fact  that  we 
can  leave  there  without  any  fear  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  I.  at  least,  feel 
we  should  study  the  facts  and  flgxires  on 
the  number  who  have  been  assassinated 
and  kidnaped.  If  we  total  up  quickly,  we 
find  27,000  or  28,000  assassinated,  and 
some  50.000  or  more  who  have  been  kid- 
naped by  the  Communists  in  South 
Vietnam 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  dlstln- 
giiished  colleague.  I  quoted  a  figure  from 
memory,  earlier  in  my  discourse,  of 
around  23,000.  I  find  I  was  low  in  my 
estimate. 

These  are  facts  that  somehow  seem  to 
get  lost.  They  seem  somehow  to  slip  on  to 
the  back  page,  and  we  forget  them.  It  is 
like  the  famous  massacre  in  the  Katyn 
Forest  in  World  War  n. 

I  knew  about  that  massacre  3  days 
after  it  happened,  because  I  had  as  a 
guest  in  my  house  the  man  who  was  one 
of  the  chief  advisers  to  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  They  had  the  in- 
formation. 

I  asked,  "Then  why  Is  this  not  an- 
nounced to  the  American  people?  Why 
are  not  the  members  of  the  press  given 
this  story?" 

The  answer  was  that  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  advisers  of  the  President,  it  should 
not  be  made  public  at  that  time. 

I  have  been  against  this  sort  of  what 
one  might  call  dupUcity  all  of  my  life. 
I  still  oppose  it.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  this  moment  there  are  still  some 
parts  of  the  treaties  that  were  made  at 
the  end  of  World  n.  and  since  then, 
that  are  not  a  matter  of  public  record. 
We  do  not  know  what  commitments  were 
made  in  the  name  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  started  back  In  1940  saying  pub- 
licly that  this  was  wrong,  and  that  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know,  and  the  press 
should  have  the  facta. 

Now.  there  is  not  any  qoestloD  about 
who  is  at  fault  here.  Let  us  not  have 
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any  confusion  about  who  are  the  good 
guys  and  the  bad  guys.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem about  who  has  on  the  white  hat  and 
the  black  hat,  or  whatever  other  man- 
ner of  designation  one  might  use. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  troubles  that 
have  evolved  in  this  world  on  the  inter- 
national scene  over  the  last  40  years  have 
all  come  from  the  same  source,  and  I 
submit  that  while  we  are  concerning  our- 
selves in  this  discussion  and  dialog  with 
the  problems  in  the  Far  East  there  is 
even  a  greater  problem,  one  of  possibly 
greater  magnitude  and  importance,  tak- 
ing place  right  now  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  other  day  I  was  permitted  to  learn 
the  deployment  of  the  Soviet  naval  po- 
tential around  the  world.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  be  so  secret.  I  wish  it  could 
be  made  pubUc.  I  wish  that  our  newspa- 
pers could  print  it,  and  show  exacUy 
what  the  conditions  are. 

Then  I  listened  as  one  of  my  colleagues 
asked,  not  too  long  ago : 

What  difference  does  It  make  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  what  kind  of  a  government  they 
have'  What  difference  does  It  make  U  they 
are  under  Bome  dictatorship  in  Moscow  or 
Peking,  or  somewhere  else? 


I  do  not  think  he  understands  tliese 
people.  I  do  not  think  he  understands 
the  true  feeling  and  the  regard  they  have 
for  individuality.  Oh,  they  have  it  tea 
great  degree.  They  have  gotten  used  to 
Uving  without  the  advantages  that  we 
enjoy,  but  that  is  not  by  choice.  It  was 
not  always  that  way. 

I  went  through  the  palaces  in  Hue  one 
-  J  afternoon.  Absolutely  empty.  They  had 
>i  been  ravaged  three  times  by  the  North 
'^  Vietnamese  as  they  swept  through  Hue. 
That  afternoon  there  were  only  three 
UtUe  boys  playing  down  in  a  lltUe  pool 
of  water  down  in  one  of  the  great 
moats— moats  as  wide  as  this  Chamber, 
Mr.  President,  and  as  deep  as  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Magnificent  palaces.  They  were  not 
built  by  savages  or  undeveloped  people. 
They  were  buUt  by  people  of  quaUty  and 
culture  who  had  an  understanding  of 
the  values  of  life,  an  appreciation  for  the 
arts  and  beauties  and  all  the  things  that 
we  hold  dear  in  a  free  society. 

No;  I  cannot  imderstand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  all  the  objections  can  be  so 
misdirected.  Just  imagine  what  a  won- 
derful thing  It  would  be  if  all  the  peo- 
ple— and  I  mean  all  the  people  In  the 
world — could  voice  their  objections  to 
those  responsible  for  a  period  of  1  week. 
I  am  sure  that  those  in  charge  in  Mos- 
cow, or  wherever  else  the  control  rests, 
would  be  affected:  and  maybe,  rather 
than  looking  forward  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  our  society,  our  Nation,  and  our 
Government  they  would  put  a  rein  on 
their  own.  and  say,  at  long  last,  "Maybe 
we  are  doing  the  wrong  thing.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  who  want  to  stop  killing,  stop  war, 
and  reinstate  freedom  around  the 
worid." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  add  a  few 
of  my  thoughts  to  those  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  trying  to  pre- 
sent a  logical  disagreement  with  eoxM 
of  my  other  colleagues  on  the  vexing 
question  of  what  shoiild  be  done  about 
the  present  situation  In  Vietnam.  By 
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that  I  mean  the  immediate  question,  the 
proposed  amendments  that  have  been 
mentioned  and  discussed. 

We  are  faced  with  the  presentation  of 
not  one  but  several  amendments  that 
somehow  imply  that  if  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  control  the  powers  and  the 
actions  of  the  executive  branch  it  might 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
this.  It  has  been  widely  publicized.  Many 
of  us  do  not  agree  with  this  viewpoint 
and  feel  that  the  exact  opposite  might 
be  the  case.  Therefore,  we  are  concerned 
that  under  the  present  circumstances 
and  at  the  present  time,  this  is  the  worst 
and  most  unproductive  point  of  view 
which  might  be  put  forward. 

Our  President  has  designed  and  is  ac- 
tively pursuing  a  plan  which  might  be 
called  the  permanent  pursuit  of  peace 
or  the  pursuit  of  permanent  peace.  He  is 
actively  concerned  with  a  plan  of  re- 
establishing the  entire  fabric  of  our  for- 
eign relations— which  were  in  great 
disarray  when  he  come  into  the  White 
House— as  they  will  affect  this  Nation 
in  the  immediate  future  as  the  pres- 
ent. He  is  presertly  pursuing  a  plan 
that  would  reestablish  respect  for  Amer- 
ica and  the  high  regard  with  which  our 
country  was  held  by  foreign  naUons  up 
imtil  a  few  years  ago. 

But  today  we  concern  ourselves  partic- 
ularly with  the  matter  of  Southeast 
Asia,  particularly  the  area  known  as  In- 
dochina, and  more  particularly  the  two 
specific  areas  designated  as  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia.  The  question  which  we 
face  tiu-ns  on  the  discussion  of  whether 
or  not  this  Is  the  time  to  limit  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  or  to  question  pub- 
licly the  practice  of  these  powers  as  he 
has  employed  them  in  the  immediate 
past,  and  then  to  decide  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  proper  for  Congress  to  assert 
its  complete  control  of  all  matters.  In- 
ternational and  mUitary,  by  threatening 
to  take  away  the  moneys  needed  to  carry 
out  military  acUons  which  are  already  in 
being  and  presently  going  forward. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  sug- 
gest that  there  has  been  some  confu- 
sion in  the  past  with  regard  to  the  defini- 
tion and  delineaUon  of  the  exact  respon- 
sibility and  power  of  the  President  as 
laid  down  by  the  Constitution,  and  I 
think  that  there  may  be  a  proper  time 
and  place  for  a  protracted,  productive 
discussion  of  these  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  should  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
this  Nation  In  the  future. 

I  am  absolutely  certain,  however,  that 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow — or  at 
any  time  while  this  Nation  is  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Communist  enemy, 
whether  that  war  be  declared  or  unde- 
clared—this Is  not  the  time  nor  the  clr- 
cumsUnce  for  this  discussion.  The  at- 
mosphere Is  wrong.  The  time  is  wrong. 
The  conditions  are  wrong. 

First  of  all,  whether  the  resolutions 
of  my  colleagues  pass  or  do  not  pass,  the 
mere  matter  of  the  debate  would,  in  my 
opinion,  greatly  undermine  the  strength 
and  the  reputation  of  our  President  at 
the  negotiating  table.  Whether  the  reso- 
lutions pass  or  do  not  pass,  the  manner 
In  which  they  might  be— I  say  might 
be— handled  by  the  media  or  some  seg- 
ments thereof  could  increase  tenfold  the 


already  excessive  confusion  which  has 
encompassed  our  Nation  during  the  past 

2  years.  . 

Whether  these  resolutions  pass  or  do 
not  pass,  the  propaganda  machines  of 
the  enemy  which  are  always  hard  at 
work — and.  may  I  say.  working  most  ef- 
fectively—would   build    meanings    into 
the  discussions  which  I  am  quite  certain 
my  colleagues  of  the  opposite  opinion 
would  not  intend,  would  not  wish,  and 
would   not   subscribe   to.   It   would   be 
pointed  cut  that   the  integrity  of   the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  was  on 
trial  I  do  not  think  my  opponents  wish 
that  at  this  time.  It  would  be  shouted 
across  the  Communist-controlled  radio 
that  our  country  was  questionmg   the 
judgment  of  our  President  and  had  no 
confidence   in    him.    It   would    indicate 
weakness.  It  would  result  in  the  worst 
possible    conditions    under    which    we 
might  continue  at  the  conference  table. 
And    our    President.    I    am    certain, 
would  be  depicted  by  the  enemy  as  one 
who  had  lost  the  confidence  and  back- 
ing of  the   American   people.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  case.  I  point  out  facts 
which   have   been   put   in    the   Record 
which  indicate  that  a  recent  poll  taken 
by  I  believe.  Newsweek,  showed  that  6o 
percent  of  the  people  were  satisfied  or 
very  satisfied  with  the  maimer  in  which 
the   President  is  handling   his  Job   as 
President   Eighteen   percent   were   not 
too  satisfied,  and  13  percent  were  not 
satisfied.  I  do  not  know  of  any  time, 
lately,  when  a  President  of  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  that  much  confi- 
dence from  the  people.  I  do  not  thtok 
anyone  would  accuse  Newsweek  maga- 
zine of  being  too  proadministration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOLE.  As  a  matter  of  clarifica- 
tion, let  me  say  that  the  poU  was  con- 
ducted by  the  GaUup  poU  organization 
for  Newswe^  magazine. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kansa;  for  that 
correction. 

Mr.  President,  what  else  might  we 
achieve  by  the  consideration  of  these 
proposed  restrictive  resolutions  at  the 
present  time?  Well.  I  am  told  that  should 
they  become  law,  the  moneys  necessary 
to  pay  our  troops  already  In  certain 
areas  of  the  world  would  be  denied  and 
we  would  find  our  Government  in  the 
unbelievable  position  of  having  sent  mil- 
itary personnel  Into  foreign  lands  to  rep- 
resent us,  and  then  having  denied  them 
the  fimds  for  their  salaries.  There  are 
also  some  questions  concerning  the 
family  benefits  of  those  military  per- 
sonnel who  might  be  wounded  or  killed 
in  an  action  which  was  taken  honestly, 
legitimately,  aiMi  purposefully  but 
which,  at  a  later  date,  was  disavowed,  in 
effect,  by  a  decision  made  here  in  the 
Congress.  .^ 

My  Interest  in  government,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident did  not  start  the  day  I  was  elected 
to  the  U5.  Senate.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned over  many  of  the  acUons  and  ac- 
tivities In  the  international  field  over  a 
period  of  some  30  years.  I  have  not  been 
an  expert  on  these  matters  certainly. 
but  I  have  attempted  to  kee^)  myself  in- 
formed and  to  be  fairly  knowledgeable. 
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There  have  been  times  when  I  would 
have  agreed  enthusiastically  that  some 
sort  of  controls,  riiles.  restrictions,  or 
regulations  should  have  be«i  laid  down 
as  a  set  of  guidelines  so  that  we  could 
better  understand  the  balaiice  of  power 
between  the  executive  andl  the  legisla- 
tive branches,  and  completely  clarify  the 
relationships  between  the  two. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  therfe  have  been 
many  times  when  I  have  not  been  com- 
pletely happy  and  would  hfive  been  in- 
clined to  join  in  an  examina|tion  of  these 
conditions.  As  I  said  earlien  I  recall  my 
personal  objections  to  somejof  the  trea 
ties  which  were  made,  whicl 
felt  would  create  problems 
in  truth,  did  create  problem 
solve  them.  I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I 
go  back  in  my  memory  to  tne  time  when 
our  Government  made  thq  decision  to 
recognize  the  revolutionaryj  government 
of  Soviet  Russia,  after  thil  recognition 
had  been  denied  for  yearf.  I  seem  to 
recall  that  President  Roosevelt,  who 
made  that  momentous  dtcision,  laid 
down  certain  conditions,  [very  simple, 
very  reasonable,  very  dir 
understandable,  which  wo 
a  condition  of  that  reci 
seem  to  remember  that  a 
ately  the  Soviet  Govemme 

had  dignified  by  our  recogrv, „ 

the  agreements,  disregarded  the  pledges, 
forgot  the  promises,  and  created  so  many 
problems  that  finally  Ambassador  Joseph 
Davles  was  sent  by  President  Roosevelt 
on  his  famnous  and  highly  publicized  mis- 
sion— the  mission  to  Moscow — which  was 
merely  to  find  out  why  this  newly  recog- 
nized foreign  goveriunent  refused  to  keep 
Its  word  or  live  up  to  its  promises,  and 
why  it  would  not  join  the  ;amily  of  na- 
tions on  a  proper  basis. 

But  that  is  ancient  histo^  and  should 
serve  only  as  a  background  ■ 

lems  that  face  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  r^ount 
things,  I  know  that  some  will  say,  "Oh, 
you  are  not  going  to  bring  tkat  up  again." 
I  say,  "Yes,  I  am."  because  I  think,  in 
order  to  know  where  we  afe  going,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  kiiow  where  we 
are  and  it  is  also  Imporllant  to  know 
where  we  have  been.  Otherwise,  we  might 
not  be  certain  of  our  direcUpn. 

Today,  we  are  talking  abi)ut  the  actual 
responsibility,  authority,  and  power  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  considering  whether  Congress  should 
control  and  diminish  these  powers  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  i|  at  war.  by 
threatening  to  cut  off  the  finances  needed 
to  carry  out  the  Nation's 
grams. 

In  our  consideration,  we 
those  who  would  hold  t 
stitution  places  these  d 

within  the  power  of  the  ^ 

there  are  others  who  woUd  argue  that 
not  only  the  Constitution  but  also  con- 
stant precedent  over  the  y^ars  give  these 
rights  unquestionably  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  listened  most  atten- 
tively yesterday  to  a  learned  and  excel- 
lent exposition  by  my  hlfhly  esteemed 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Sam  Ekvix,  who  expounded,  on  these  mat- 


for  the  prob- 


these 


roposed  pro- 

Ind  there  are 
the  Con- 
ions  properly 
tongress,  and 


ters  and  did  so,  may  I  say.  with  the  au- 
thority of  one  of  the  finest  constitu- 
tional minds  in  this  entire  body.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  is  better  equipped  to  deal  ^.-ith 
this  important  question  from  a  constitu- 
tional basis  than  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  "Mr.  Ervin). 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  inclined 
to  support  his  thesis  and  I  associate  my- 
self with  his  findings. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  con- 
sideration which  attracts  my  attention 
and  that  has  to  do  with  those  directly 
involved  in  the  matter  of  divisiveness 
within  the  country. 

This  Nation  of  ours  did  not  become 
divided  because  President  Nixon  elected 
to  send  a  temporary  expedition  into 
Cambodia  in  order  to  clean  up  some  sanc- 
tuaries. That  is  nonsense.  Anyone  who 
tries  to  make  us  believe  that  is  perpe- 
trating a  great  fraud. 

I  submit  that  this  Nation  of  ours  has 
been  in  the  process  of  being  divided, 
carefully,  systematically,  and  evilly,  by 
a  group  of  highly  trained  troublemakers 
who  have  been  at  work  within  our  house 
for  over  30  years,  to  my  knowledge.  They 
have  approached  it  with  great  skill  and 
care.  I  watched  them  first  in  days  gone 
by,  when  they  began  the  frightful  process 
of  destruction  through  the  use  of  the 
motion  picture  media  and  then,  later  on, 
through  the  use  of  the  printed  word;  and 
finally,  through  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

I  was  conscious  of  the  carefully  placed 
implications  which  were  designed  to  de- 
stroy our  respect  for  authority  and  those 
in  power,  the  ones  referred  to  now  as 
being  the  establishment. 

The  establishment,  Mr.  President,  in 
my  lexicon,  has  had  three  separate 
meanings. 

In  the  old  days  in  New  York,  the  estab- 
lishment meant  organized  crime.  Any- 
one who  lived  around  Broadway  or  in 
Hells  Kitchen,  as  I  did.  would  know  that. 
Later,  the  establishment  became  known 
as  a  political  body,  a  group  that  was  con- 
centrated in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country. 

Now,  the  establishment  is  something 
that  all  students  are  supposed  to  be 
against. 

I  am  not  certain  what  the  meaning  of 
the  establishment  will  be  in  the  next 
month  or  two.  As  I  was  saying,  though, 
the  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  establish- 
ment with  carefully  placed  implications 
that  were  designed  to  destroy  respect 
for  authority  and  to  tear  down  our  re- 
gard for  those  laws,  regulations,  and 
rules  which  we  know  are  necessary  to 
control  our  society. 

One  of  the  recent  points  of  contact,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  attack  in  our  court- 
rooms. We  have  lately  witnessed  the 
tragedy  which  took  place  in  Chicago 
which  was  a  shocking  performance. 

At  long  last,  one  of  the  chief  actors 
admitted  that  the  purpose  was.  hope- 
fully, to  give  the  judge  a  heart  attack. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  intended  the 
heart  attack  to  be  fatal  and  whether 
they  wanted  this  to  be  the  end  of  the 
Judge.  But  they  certainly  wanted  to  put 
the  courtroom  and  that  particular  trial 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  could  not  go 
forward. 


Then,  what  did  they  do?  These  seven 
highly  publicized  characters  went  abroad 
in  the  land,  making  speeches  and  rous- 
ing up  certain  elements  on  our  college 
campuses  to  the  extent  that  buildings 
have  been  burned  and  young  people  have 
been  killed.  This  is  all  because  of  the 
emotional  confusion  that  has  been  cre- 
ated by  these  rascals. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  as  one  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  living  under 
this  system  for  well  over  half  a  century 
that  I  am  conscious  of  all  of  its  fau'ts, 
its  inequities,  and  its  inefficiencies.  I  am 
conscious  that  there  is  much  that  should 
have  been  done  to  cure  these  inequities 
in  years  past. 

However,  I  am  also  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  with  all  the  imperfections,  we 
have  achieved  a  higher  degree  of  un- 
derstanding and  progress  and  produc- 
tivity and  freedom  and  respect  for  the 
individual  and  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual than  any  community  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  history  before  this  great  Nation. 
I  would  recommend  that  we  attempt 
to  preserve  what  is  good  and  keep  it  via- 
ble and  strong  and  healthy  and,  at  the 
same  time  correct  the  inequities  that 
still  exist. 

As  my  record  will  show.  I  have  joined 
and  will  continue  to  work  with  those  who 
are  striving  to  improve  these  conditions 
and  to  do  the  things  that  need  doing  to- 
day, some  of  which  should  have  been 
done  in  years  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  definitely  object 
to  tmd  oppose  those  who,  under  the  guise 
of  bringing  about  productive  change 
would  actually  destroy  the  very  bsisis 
from  which  our  progress  sprang  in  the 
first  instance. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
lately  that  oxir  great  Nation  has  unfor- 
tunately fallen  into  new  conditions  in 
which  we  slip  from  one  state  of  crisis 
into  another  imtU  now  it  seems  that  a 
state  of  crisis  is  almost  a  continuous  way 
of  life.  It  Is  involving  our  thinking  and 
our  planning  and  our  decisionmaking. 
And  it  is  not  good.  It  Is  a  pressure  tl  at 
should  not  exist  in  working  out  our  prob- 
lems, our  plans,  and  our  thoughts.  That 
should  be  done  In  an  atmosphere  of 
thoughtful  calmness,  at  a  time  when  all 
the  facts  can  be  considered  and  all  the 
characteristics  can  be  viewed. 

I  find  that  we  are  reacting  too  often 
to  sometimes  resd.  sometimes  imagined, 
and  sometimes  synthetic  pressures 
rather  than  acting  from  reasonable 
knowledge,  existing  facts,  and  positive 
principles  of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  during  years  past  we 
watched  those  who  would  divide  our  Na- 
tion on  the  basis  of  religion.  And  thanks 
to  the  excellent  work  of  many  volunteer 
organizations  and  good  volunteer  citi- 
zens— of  which  we  have  more  in  America 
again  than  in  any  other  nation — the 
work  of  the  bigots  who  would  destroy 
us  on  that  basis  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

I  hope,  of  course,  that  we  can  now  deal 
with  this  situation  in  such  a  manner  that 
this  type  of  bigotry  and  problem  would 
disappear  completely. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  watched  those 
who  would  divide  us  on  the  basis  of  race 
and  color.  And  many  would  create  ide- 
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ological  differences  which,  according  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  could  not  exist 
within  the  framework  of  such  a  nation. 
I  reject  this.  I  have  Uved  In  this  great 
country,  all  parts  of  it.  And  I  think  I 
know  the  character  of  the  people,  i 
think  I  know  their  feelings,  their  wishes, 
and  their  desires.  And  I  think  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  this  great  freedom 

we  enjoy. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  .  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  MXJRFHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. ,     ^   ,  , 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
is  well  known  throughout  America.  He 
has  spoken  on  a  great  many  college  a^nd 
university  campuses.  He  has  been  called 
upon,  throughout  the  years,  to  lend  his 
talents  and  his  understanding  and  his 
gr«at  compasslMi  in  the  support  of  many 
worthwhile  causes. 

He  has  been  honored  by  all  groups  of 
people  reflecUng  every  major  reUgious 
belief  that  I  know  of  In  this  country.  And 
I  am  greatly  heartened  by  the  excellent 
remarics  he  is  making  this  afternoon, 
because  when  he  expresses  his  conviction 
and  his  belief  that  there  are  those  who 
reject  violence,  who  reject  the  burning 
and  the  destruction  that  all  too  often 
has  characterized  dissent  in  America, 
particularly  dissent  on  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses,  I  am  encouraged  to 
believe  that  he  knows  what  he  Is  talk- 
ing about. 

Just  in  the  last  week  or  so.  I  have 
noted  a  very  marked  change  among  stu- 
dents in  America.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
departing  from  tactics  which  I  deplore 
and  which  have  been  deplored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California, 
many  students  now  are  tryiiig  to  work 
within  the  system. 

I  discern  this  because  I  have  had  the 
personal  experience  of  playing  host  to 
students,  some  of  whom  come  from  my 
State  of  Wyoming  and  who  are  attend- 
ing eastern  schools,  who  want  to  bring 
about  change  just  as  many,  many  peo- 
ple of  good  will  in  this  country  hope 
change  can  be  brought  about.  And  these 
students  have  rejected  the  tactics  of 
tearing  down,  destroying,  intimidating 
that  we  must  all  reject  if  we  believe 
in  America  and  the  form  of  govenunent 
we  have.  We  carmot  accept  these  meth- 
ods as  legitimate  ways  to  express  our 
desires,  demands,  and  dissents. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure,  and  it  has 
been  a  very  thrilling  experience,  to  talk 
quietly  and  dispassionately  with  students 
who  have  some  specific  changes  In  mind 
they  think  ought  to  be  achieved.  They 
are  willing  to  talk  about  these  differences 
of  opinion,  and  they  are  willing  occa- 
sionally to  listen.  This  is  a  great  change 
as  we  reflect  upon  the  very  vocal.voclfer- 
ous,  and  violent  minority  who  have  ap- 
peared too  many  times  on  television 
screens  and  whose  antics  have  caught 
the  headlines  of  the  newspapers  of 
America. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURFHY.  I  had  an  experience 
last  Saturday  night  I  was  asked  to  ad- 


dress a  group  of  about  300  educators  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 
These  were  mostly  ladles  and  gentle- 
men who  had  achieved  their  doctorates 
and  who  had  studied  and  been  guided  by 
a  very  highly  thought  of  and  well-loved 
educator. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  my  address  the 
curtains  parted  and  a  young  man 
jumped  through  the  curtains.  He  had 
on  a  sort  of  vest,  or  at  least  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  some 
sort  of  vest.  He  was  dressed  from  the 
waist  up  like  an  Indian  of  the  Par  West 
in  the  old  western  movies.  Prom  the 
waist  down  he  had  on  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  wide  belt  as  woxild  have  been  worn 
by  those  swashbuckling  pirates  of  the 
olden  days. 

His  hair  was  grown  in  such  profusion 
that  I  assure  the  Senator  that  in  the 
deserts  of  California  we  would  not  permit 
that  amount  of  hair  on  the  head  of  a  hu- 
man being  during  the  dry  season.  We 
would  have  forced  him  to  cut  a  fire  break 
through  it  so  the  fire  department  could 
get  in,  if  necessary. 

He  jumped  through  the  curtain  and 
he  screamed  out  an  obscenity.  It  is  not 
a  new  word;  it  is  a  very  old  word.  I  knew 
it  when  I  was  about  7  or  8  years  old.  I 
guess.  I  remember  that  some  kids  in  the 
neighborhood  wrote  it  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  then  were  ashamed  of  it  and  they 
scrubbed  it  out  with  their  feet. 

I  remember  at  one  time  I  was  in  a  play 
in  New  York.  The  music  was  written  by 
the  immortal  Cole  Porter.  The  name  of 
the  play  was  "Anything  Goes."  Cole  Por- 
ter had  a  lyric  in  the  song  which  went 
something  like  this: 

Good  authors,  too,  who  once  knew  better 
words,  now  only  use  4-letter  words  writing 
songs — Anything  Goes. 


We  thought  that  was  a  Joke.  We  did 
not  consider  it  a  prophecy,  but  look  what 
has  happened.  Apparently  there  is  some 
sort  of  vicarious  excitement  from  shout- 
ing it. 

This  person  shouted  it  at  me,  and  ne 
pointed  his  flmger  at  me  and  said,  "I  will 
dance  on  your  grave."  Then  he  jumped 
back  through  the  curtain  and  was  gone 
like  an  apparition.  If  he  is  going  to  dance 
on  my  grave,  as  an  old  soft-shoe  man,  I 
would  like  to  test  him  out  to  see  if  he 
has  the  proper  rhythm.  He  did  not  give 
me  that  opportunity. 

Then,  you  make  a  speech  and  some 
guard  or  attendant  comes  up  and  hands 
you  a  note  saying  that  there  Is  a  bomb 
set  under  the  platform  to  go  off  at  2 
o'clock.  I  have  had  that  happen  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  These  are  strange  times. 
We  have  confusion  and  dishonesty.  This 
Is  what  we  are  dealing  with  today.  My 
concern  today  Is  to  make  certain  we 
understand  all  of  these  conditions,  that 
we  do  not  act  hastily  or  from  emotions, 
that  we  realize  what  we  are  doing  and 
the  effect  of  what  we  do,  and  that  we 
make  certain  we  choose  the  right  coittse. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitting  me 
to  Interrupt. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  apologize  for  Interrupting  him.  There 
might  not  be  a  discernible  difference  in 
the  objectives  young  people  have  now 
and  what  may  have  motivated  them  a 
year  ago  or  2  years  ago,  but  there  is 


certainly  a  very  definite  change  in  the 
approach  they  are  taking  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  Pot  that  I  commend 
them  heartUy. 

I  am  one  Seiator  who  agrees  with  my 
good  friend  tram  California  that  there 
are  many  things  that  could  be  done  bet- 
ter in  this  country.  There  is  injustice, 
poverty,  and  inhumanity  to  man.  There 
is  prejudice  and  there  are  many  other 
tilings  that  we  could  list  if  we  try  to  tally 
up  all  the  things  we  find  wrong  in  our 
country. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  government  we 
have,  as  Winston  Churchill  once  said,  is 
the  poorest  kind  of  government  possible 
until  one  compares  it  with  any  other. 
So  it  is  my  feeling  that  what  these  re- 
sponsible young  people  are  trying  to  say 
to  us  today  is  that  they  are  idealists,  that 
they  do  want  to  improve  this  country, 
that  they  are  shocked  with  some  of  the 
things  they  see,  and  that  Uiey  are  im- 
patient. And  they  yearn  for  change.  But 
I  think  that  they  wisely  have  concluded 
that  the  system,  "bad  "  though  it  may  be, 
shoiUd  not  be  junked.  I  believe  they  are 
rejecting  the  advice  of  those  who  say 
that  this  establishment,  this  society  of 
ours,  has  gotten  so  bad  that  the  only  way 
to  change  It  and  reform  it  is  to  destroy 
It.  tear  it  down,  bum  it  up.  get  rid  of  it, 
and,  as  I  think  someone  said,  to  destroy 
higher  education  in  this  country  within 
5  years,  that  the  only  way  to  bring  about 
the  kinds  of  changes  we  must  have  is  to 
speaking  at  an  eastern  university,  and  a 
then  start  all  over  again. 

I  remember  not  long  ago  someone  was 
speaking  at  an  eastern  university,  and  a 
young  man  said  he  thought  the  whole 
system  should  be  done  away  with.  When 
he  was  asked  why  he  thought  the  whole 
system  should  be  done  away  with,  he 
said,  "Well,  anything  would  be  better 
than  what  we  have." 

I  do  not  think  his  attitude  is  typical 
of  the  attitude  of  the  average  young 
person. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No;  and  when  he  says 
that  "anything  would  be  better  than 
what  we  have,"  until  he  knows  what 
"anything"  might  be.  he  cannot  make  a 
fair  judgment.  This  Is  what  we  are  plead- 
ing for.  We  are  pleading  for  logic  and  for 
facts  in  dealing  wtih  existing  conditions. 
This  is  why  I  have  gone  into  such  detail. 
This  is  the  longest  dissertation  I  have 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  6 
years.  I  think  the  matter  before  us  is 
that  Important. 

I  may  rise  again  later  to  plead  and 
make  certain  we  do  not  rush  hastily  to  a 
judgment  and  find,  as  someone  once  said, 
that  when  we  get  there,  have  overlooked 
some  of  the  important  facets  and  con- 
ditions that  will  bear  on  the  case. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senator  will  do  precisely  that  because 
I  think  as  he  describes  his  experience, 
with  his  keen  understanding  of  human 
nature,  he.  indeed,  has  much  to  offer 
our  country — ^much,  too,  offered  in  the 
way  of  advice  and  knowledge  that  has 
been  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  ex- 
perience and  that  has  been  tested  in  bat- 
tle. Because  of  that,  when  he  makes 
the  plea  he  makes  this  afternoon,  I  hope 
people  will  listoi. 
I  was  speaking  of  young  men  and 
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women  on  college  campuses.  IJhave  found 
this  also:  While  their  yearning  for  peace 
is  no  less  intense  than  it  wais  a  year  or 
2  or  3  years  ago,  more  and  more  stu- 
dents, in  my  judgment,  ar4  beginning 
to  realize  and  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  right  in  others.  By  that  l!  mean  that 
while  initially  there  may  hkve  been  a 
number  of  demonstrations  throughout 
America  that  seemed  to  go  completely 
at  cross  purposes  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  as  he  ordered  our  troops  into 
Cambodia,  I  have  had  reason  to  believe, 
from  letter^  I  have  received  and  from 
personal,  contacts  that  I  haye  made  in 
the  last  week,  that  there  ii  a  change 
afoot  in  America  today,  an4  more  and 
more  people,  not  of  any  ona  party,  not 
from  any  one  section  of  the  Country,  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  what  President 
Nixon  did  when  he  ordered  troops  into 
Cambodia  Just  could  be  ani  Intelligent 
move  and  that  it  could,  indeed,  shorten 
the  war,  that  it  could  hasteh  the  Viet- 
namizatlon  of  that  involvement  over 
there  insofar  as  America  is]  concerned, 
and  that  the  objectives  wa  all  hoped 
might  sooner  be  achieved. 

It  has  been  contended  thjit  this  sets 
the  whole  purpose,  the  while  goal,  of 
America  back;  that  it  is  all!  a  negative 
thing.  But  I  do  not  believe  that.  For  a 
long  time  I  have  felt  that  thejmost  tragic 
thing  of  all  is  that  it  was  x\<A  done  sev- 
eral years  ago.  I  say  that  ^  one  who 
has  consistently  supported  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whetther  it  was 
President  Kennedy,  President  Johnson, 
or  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  MUPIPHY.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league that  there  was  no  indent  on  the 
part  of  President  Nixon  to  expand  the 
war;  that  the  action  which  h(e  has  taken 
was  taken  after  careful  consideration, 
long  talks  with  his  advisers,  considera- 
tion of  all  the  intelligence.  After  all,  he 
is  the  CHily  one  who  gets  it  all,  as  far  as 
I  can  find  out.  It  was  not  with  the  intent 
to  expand.  It  was  taken,  op  the  con- 
trary, in  the  hope  that  it  would  bring 
about  a  quicker  end  and  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  home  the  American  troops 
over  there  not  only  as  fastj  as  he  has 
promised,  but  faster. 

Hopefully,  this  may  be  achieved,  but 
we  must  remember  that  he  does  not  con- 
trol all  the  conditions.  The  enemy,  un- 
fortunately, has  to  be  considared  in  these 
matters,  and  the  enemy  will  certainly  do 
everything  that  they  can  conceive  of  and 
everything  they  can  physieally  do  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  a  failure  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  oui  American 
forces  and  bring  about  peaae.  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  trying  io  do.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that. 

One  of  the  ways  they  willigo  about  it 
through  the  means  of  iitemational 
propaganda.  They  are  not  y^imgsters  at 
this;  they  are  experts.  We  niust  remem- 
ber that  they  took  the  pre  cess  of  the 
"Big  Lie"  which  worked  so  effectively  in 
Germany  for  the  Nazis,  adopted  it,  and 
improved  it.  They  have  be<n  busily  at 
work  on  it.  I  have  been  engaged  in  a 
study  of  this  subject,  have  gained  knowl- 
edge of  it,  have  talked  about  it,  and  have 
planned  In  relation  to  it  foi  20  years.  I 
have  watched  it  in  all  sortj  of  areas — 
cultural  exchange  areas,  mc  Uon  picture 


festivals,  music  festivals,  all  sorts  of  areas 
where,  quietly,  slowly,  but  consistently, 
there  is  always  the  attempt  to  create  the 
impression  that  anything  America  does 
is  bad,  and  everything  a  Communist  na- 
tion does  is  good. 

That  is  not  the  case.  The  facts  belie  it. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  kind  remarks  and  observations.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  that  he  agrees.  I  had 
meetings  just  this  last  weekend  with 
groups  of  students.  I  am  very  heartened 
by  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  made  a 
commitment  to  a  group  of  graduate  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  that,  if  I  am  reelected,  I 
shall  make  myself  available  to  them 
one  afternoon  out  of  each  month.  I  made 
them  a  further  promise — that  I  am  going 
to  approach  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  the  hope 
that  they  vrtll  do  the  same  thing. 

These  are  thoughtful  students.  They 
are  students  who  are  far  wiser  than  I  will 
ever  be.  They  have  studied  and  they  know 
the  problems.  They  have  been  brushed 
off.  Nobody  listened  to  them.  They  had  a 
feeling  that  they  must  agree  with  those 
in  charge  of  the  academy  or  they  would 
be  pensdized. 

I  do  not  agree  vrith  that.  I  think  they 
have  a  right  to  be  heard.  I  ihink  they 
have  a  right  to  have  their  suggestions, 
when  they  are  good,  adopted.  When  their 
suggestions  are  bad.  they  have  a  right 
to  have  the  reasons  why  they  are  not 
adopted  explained  to  them  carefully. 

I  think  my  colleague  has  stated  the 
reason  for  this  great  hopefulness. 

To  get  at  the  matter  at  hand,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  watched  those  who  would 
divide  our  Nation  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  and  religion  for  some  time.  What 
was  the  result  of  all  this?  We  have  hud 
riots  and  crises  in  our  cities.  We  have  had 
racial  crises  across  the  counti-y,  and 
troubles  on  the  campuses. 

By  their  very  nature,  such  crises  tend 
to  excite  the  emotions  and  incite  strong 
disagreement  and  controversy.  Of  course, 
on  some  occasions  this  is  good  and 
healthy,  as  long  as  those  participating 
in  the  conflict  present  their  cases  peace- 
fully, logically,  and  constiuctively, 
and  within  the  broad  giiidelines  of  our 
democratic  processes. 

When  reasonable  men  respond  to  com- 
mon problems,  even  when  their  initial 
approaches  are  widely  divergent,  there 
is  an  excellent  chance  that  their  efforts 
will  merge  into  positive  final  action  which 
will  be  directed  toward  solutions  rather 
than  toward  aggravations  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Recently,  however,  we  have  seen  out- 
side forces,  destructive  forces,  attempt- 
ing to  drive  our  reasonable  men  apart. 
These  forces  brand  some  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  as  hawks  and  others  as  doves. 
I  know  of  no  one  in  this  Chamber  who 
prefers  war — and  that  is  the  implica- 
tion of  hawk — and  I  do  not  know  of  r.ny- 
one  in  this  Chamber  who  prefers  a  dis- 
honorable peace — and  that  sometimes 
has  been  the  implied  meaning  of  the 
word  "dove." 

No;  this  is  polarization  at  Its  very 
worst.  They  talk  about  the  so-called  anti- 
war protestors  as  though,  in  doing  so. 
every  one  who  does  not  agree  becomes 
automatically  prowar. 


This  is  not  fair,  and  it  Is  not  honest. 
These  troublemakers — few,  thank  God — 
hurl  their  verbal  obscenities  at  every  In- 
dividual who  attempts  to  protect  our  sys- 
tem, our  law-abiding  citizens  and  those 
who  are  charged  with  keeping  the  peace 
of  the  community. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  argue  whether 
some  of  them  are  either  themselves  the 
enemy  or  dupes  of  the  enemy.  Actually, 
I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference. 
What  does  matter  to  me.  and  what  I 
believe  is  vitally  important  to  the  very 
survival  of  this  Nation,  is  that  many  of 
them,  without  realizing  it.  are  doing  the 
work  of  those  who  would  destroy  us;  and 
unfortunately,  they  are  doing  it  in  an  ex- 
tremely effective  way  for  they  have  in- 
deed polarized  this  great  Nation. 

However.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  late. 
I  have  never  been  a  pessimist.  I  have  lived 
with  many  of  these  problems  even  longer 
than  some  of  my  colleagues  here.  I  can 
assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that  our 
struggles  to  fight  back  from  this  illness 
which  has  gripped  our  Nation  are  not 
going  to  be  unnoticed  by  those  who  sit  in 
the  chairs  of  power  even  in  Moscow  or 
Hanoi.  As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  pointed 
out  editorially  just  yesterday — 

It  Is  not  "cold  war  rhetoric"  to  worry  about 
what  Moscow  may  think;  It  Is  still  a  matter 
of  life  or  death. 

We  must,  Mr.  President,  therefore  at- 
tempt to  read  the  enemy's  mind,  to  know 
his  design  and  his  plan,  to  know  what 
he  is  thinking  of,  and  hopefully  be  able 
to  anticipate  his  strategy. 

To  do  so,  we  must  work  from  the  same 
facts  he  has — all  the  facts,  not  just  the 
few  that  suit  our  purpose,  but  all  the 
conditions  as  they  exist. 

Like  all  of  us  here  in  this  Chamber, 
the  enemy  has  read  the  headlines  about 
the  recent  protests  against  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  Cambodia,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  has  equated  the  enormous  vol- 
ume of  news  coverage  given  to  our  dis- 
senters with  what  he  thinks  is  the  per- 
centage of  our  people  who  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  program. 

WeU,  as  it  turns  out,  the  poll  which 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Gallup  and  lately  re- 
leased does  not  bear  out  that  conclusion. 

The  enemy  has  also  followed  the  res- 
olutions and  amendments  which  have 
been  offered,  and  others  which  may  be 
introduced,  in  this  Chamber.  Once  again, 
I  know  that  he  must  feel  that  our  United 
States  are  becoming  hopelessly  and  per- 
haps fatally  disunited.  That  would  please 
him.  He  would  have  accomplished  his 
purpose. 

It  was  known  as  long  ago  as  three 
years  that  the  enemy  imderstood  he 
could  not  win  militarily  in  Vietnam  and 
that  his  whole  plan  was  to  do  -what  is 
appaiently  now  being  done — to  ti-y  to 
divide  opinion  at  home  by  any  means, 
fair,  foul,  honest  or  dishonest,  but  some- 
how to  divide  American  opinion,  destroy 
America's  will,  and  destroy  the  deter- 
mination to  carrj'  out  the  promises  that 
we  have  made  through  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  now 
Nixon. 

Pranldy.  if  I  were  guiding  the  destinies 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  all  I  would  do 
would  be  sit  back  and  wait,  under  the 
present  conditions. 
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There  will  be  no  need,  if  we  continue 
down  this  path  ol  divisiveness,  for  them 
to  bury  us.  We  will  biuy  ourselves.  And 
first  we  will  tear  oiu-selves  apart,  piece 
by  piece. 

At  this  point,  regrettably.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  our  foes  would  make 
such  an  evaluation.  But,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  politics  so  familiar  to  all  of  us, 
I  believe  they  are  acting  on  nothing  more 
than  the  early  returns.  What  the  final 
returns  will  show  will  be  up  to  the  wis- 
dom and  the  judgment  of  those  charged 
with  making  these  decisions.  We  here  in 
this  Chamber  will  help  decide  those  final 
returns  when  we  vote  on  the  measures 
which  will  be  offered  here  to  restrict  the 
President's  power  in  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

With  those  measures  in  mind,  let  me 
discuss  a  few  of  the  more  important  con- 
siderations to  which  we  should  give  our 
attention  in  the  days  ahead. 
These  are: 

First,  the  protection  and  safety  of 
American  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  progress  of  our  peace  nego- 
tiations. 

Third,  the  credibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  President,  and  those 
charged  with  aiding  in  the  matter  of 
legislation. 

Fourth,  the  constitutionality  of  the  ac- 
tion which  has  been  taken  in  Cambodia. 
If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  touch 
on  these  points  one  at  a  time. 

First,  I  shall  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  small  group  of  people  who 
loudly  Insist  that  the  President  is  either 
a  fool  or  a  madman,  and  is  not  to  be 
trusted. 

There  are  a  few  who — I  think  for  un- 
fortunate purposes — seem  to  be  anxious 
to  do  anjrthing  possible  to  embarrass  him 
in  his  program,  and  to  make  certain  that 
his  efforts  are  not  successful.  I  shall  not 
dignify  their  invective  by  commenting 
on  It;  but  I  do  submit  that,  once  we  elim- 
inate their  rash  diagnoses  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  makeup,  unfair  as  they 
may  be,  we  must  then  come  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  the  President 
has  made  his  Cambodian  decision  on  the 
basis  of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  his  No.  1 
priority  goal,  and  that  goal  is  the  pro- 
tection and  saving  of  American  lives  In 
his  pursuit  of  a  permanent  peace. 

That  fact  is  fundamental,  and  there 
can  be  no  argiunent  about  it.  There  can 
be  no  mlsimderstandlng.  The  question, 
then,  Is  whether  or  not  the  operation  In 
Cambodia  will,  in  fact,  help  reduce  oiur 
casualty  list,  permit  our  continued  with- 
drawal of  forces  from  Vietnam,  and  give 
us  the  much-needed  time  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  training  of  the  ARVN 
troops  to  carry  out  the  Vletnamlzation 
progrsun. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  to  date  it  is  a 
success.  It  is  working,  and  It  is  ahead  of 
schedule. 

In  fact,  I  have  figures  here  which  I 
shall  insert  in  the  Record. 

Remember.  Mr.  President,  that  for  5 
long,  confused,  bloody  years  the  forces  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  have 
played  their  deadly  game  of  hit  and  run, 
using  the  Cambodia  sanctuaries  as  their 
safetyllne.  They  are  doing  it  no  longer 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  use  of 


the  Vletcong  forces  Is  way  down.  They 
are  diminishing,  and  the  use  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces  is  rising,  which  Indi- 
cates that  the  help  that  the  Conununist 
invaders  f rcMn  the  North  have  had  in  the 
past  is  not  going  to  be  there  much  longer 
and  that  they  might  soon  be  ready,  hope- 
fully, to  come  to  the  peacetable  and  ne- 
gotiate a  proper  peace. 

Even  if  they  regroup,  rebuild,  and  re- 
establish their  pattern  of  once  again 
using  Cambodia  as  a  sanctuary,  they  will 
find  that  they  will  have  lost  that  irre- 
placeable Ingredient,  time — time  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  prepare  to  take  over 
their  own  problem.  During  that  time,  the 
process  of  Vletnamlzation  and  Its  con- 
current freeing  of  American  troops  for 
redeployment  back  home  to  the  United 
States  will  have  proceeded  for  4.  6,  7,  or 
12  months. 

Is  this  not  what  we  all  really  want? 
Is  this  not  what  we  desire?  Is  this  not 
what  the  President  wants?  Is  this  not  our 
common  goal — to  get  our  servicemen 
home  as  quickly  as  possible  and  achieve 
an  honorable,  permanent  peace? 

I  think  there  Is  no  disagreement  on 
this  In  this  Chamber  or  in  the  White 
House  or  any  place  I  know,  except  among 
the  few  hard-core  troublemakers  who 
would  hate  to  see  this  happen.  They 
would  rather  not  see  this  be  successful. 
But  they  will  not  prevail — they  cannot 
prevail — because  the  will  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  American  people  will 
not  permit  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  there  Is  sincere  dis- 
agreement about  the  timetable  for  leav- 
ing Vietnam.  We  hear  very  often  men- 
tion of  a  time,  a  certain  date.  But  I  de- 
sire to  point  out  that  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  withdrawal  program  which 
has  been  announced — which,  according 
to  the  public  polls,  has  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people — the 
Cambodian  action  will  hasten  the  at- 
tainment of  that  goal,  the  achievement 
of  that  timetable,  rathei  than  hinder  it. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  logi- 
cally can  say,  "Well,  you  spoiled  the  whole 
timetable  by  making  this  action."  No  ex- 
perts I  have  heard  of  agree  with  that. 
To  the  contrary,  they  think  it  Is  going 
to  be  productive. 

Mr.  President,  In  judging  the  effects 
of  our  Cambodian  operations  on  the 
various  negotiations  In  which  we  are  en- 
gaged throughout  the  world  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  I  can 
only  turn  to  history  and  to  the  inescapa- 
ble conclusion  that  those  nations  with 
which  we  are  in  contention  are  tradi- 
tionally the  same  ones  which  scorn  the 
weakness  but  give  a  grudging  kind  of  re- 
spect to  the  strength  of  others.  This  we 
can  prove  from  experience. 

Too  long  we  have  said:  "Keep  kicking 
us  In  the  teeth  arid  we  will  go  home." 

This  attitude  has  prolonged  the  war, 
and  It  has  cost  lives. 

It  has  given  our  negotiators  arms  of 
flabby  flesh  Instead  of  muscle. 

Did  the  enemy  think,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Nixon  was  bluffing  when  he  said  that 
he  would  take  appropriate  action  to  pro- 
tect American  lives,  and  did  the  enemy 
think,  perhaps,  that  in  the  light  of  his 
armounced  withdrawal  of  troops,  they 
could  call  his  bluff  with  impunity? 


I  sincerely  hope  that  they  know  now 
that  he  was  not  fooling.  He  made  that 
statement  after  great  thought  and  con- 
sideration. That  is  his  duty.  They  know 
now,  too.  that  within  the  velvet  gloves 
at  the  bargaining  table,  they  can  expect 
to  find  a  hand  of  determination,  If  they 
Insist  on  tearing  away  the  sincerely 
offered  accouterments  of  peace. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  next  point. 
I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  while  we  work  and  pray  for  a  serene 
world,  we  caimot  Ignore  the  possibility 
that  there  may,  in  time,  be  other  bar- 
gaining tables  Involving  other  issues  and 
that  the  principles  to  which  we  adhere 
in  this  year  of  1970  will  most  assuredly 
be  the  silent  but  strong  partners  of  our 
negotiators  of  the  future. 

I  now  come  to  the  issue  of  credibility. 

This,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  matter  of 
major  concern  during  several  past  ad- 
ministrations. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  specter  of  a  so- 
called  credlbUlty  gap  grew  to  such  mon- 
strous proportions  that — maybe  unfair- 
ly— It  helped  force  the  man  who  was 
then  President  Into  retirement. 

I  shall  not  disinter  that  specter,  nor 
labor  the  point. 

Instead,  I  shall  simply  admonish  that 
it  has  no  place  In  our  {issessment  of  the 
situation  we  face  today. 

A  person  can  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's philosophy. 

A  person  can  find  fault  with  the  Pres- 
ident's actions  and  his  decisions.  I  find  it 
difficult,  however,  to  see  how  anyone 
could  fault  Mr.  Nixon  for  evasion,  du- 
pUclty,  or  deceltfulness.  He  has  made 
certain  promises  to  the  American  people. 
He  has  done  his  utmost  to  keep  those 
promises.  He  has  accomplished  more,  may 
I  say,  than  I  thought  could  be  accom- 
plished, considering  the  confusion  which 
existed  when  he  took  office.  So  far,  he 
has  done  exactly  what  he  said  he  would 
do. 

He  has  said  that  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ation will  be  terminated  by  the  end  of 
June.  I  believe  him.  I  have  known  him 
as  long  as  any  IvJember  of  this  t>ody  has, 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  not  believing  him. 
I  hope,  most  sincerely,  that  his  coura- 
geous and  sincere  judgment  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Cambodia  will  turn  out  to  be  as 
successful  as  he  hoped  when  he  made 
that  decision.  With  God's  help,  we  all 
hope  that  it  will  be  even  more  success- 
ful than  we  thought  so  that  we  can  bring 
about  the  end  of  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. 

Ironically.  I  am  sure  that  the  enemy 
believes  him.  too.  and  thus  the  Presi- 
dent's honest  and  forthright  announce- 
ments about  the  limited  scope  and  objec- 
tives of  the  campaign  In  Cambodia  have 
Inadvertently  given  our  foes  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  plan  accordingly. 

The  President  has  called  this  shot,  so 
to  speak,  and  he  Is  going  to  make  it. 

We  need  not  add  the  uimecessary  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  what  Is  practical- 
ly, even  at  this  time,  a  fait  accompU. 

Just  as  Importantly,  we  must  not  at 
this  time,  in  my  opinion,  put  an  official 
lock  on  the  box  of  options  which  con- 
stitute the  strength  of  the  Presidency 
for  the  future. 

It  soimds  ludicrous,  of  course,  but  would 
the  Los  Angeles  Rams  tell  the  Minne- 
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sou  Vikings  at  half  time  that  they  would 
not  throw  any  forward  passes  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  game.  0r  would  Mar 
io  Andrettl  announce  that  he  would  hol( 
the  speed  of  his  ear  to  90  tnlles  an  hour 
for  half  of  the  race  in  whiqh  he  was  par- 
ticipating? Would  Jack  Ni(}klaus  promise 
not  to  sink  any  putts  over 

Of  course  not. 

No,  Mr.  President,  one  idoes  not  give 
away  his  signals  and  does  hot  impair  his 
own  capabilities  or  reveal  his  timetable 
to  the  other  side. 

As  one  of  my  colleaguis  said  a  few 
we^s  ago.  "You  never  tackle  your  own 
quarterback  in  a  huddle  if 
sense." 

And  what  is  important 
my   colleagues    within   the 


you  have  any 

I  believe,  to 
Senate,   we 


should  not  pass  legislation  which,  in  ef- 
fect, would  make  It  impassible  for  the 
Chief  Eitecutive  to  operatje  in  the  most 
effective  manner. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  ^lestion  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  president's  ac- 
tion in  Cambodia. 

In  addressing  itself  tojthis  question, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  commented: 

Th«  Constitution  Is  typldiUy  amblguoua 
enougb  on  tbe  subject  oX  dhecks  and  bal- 
ances In  foreign  relations  sq  that  each  side 
can  claim  authority  for  its 

I  agree  that  there  is  probably  author- 
ity on  both  sides.  And  ajs  I  have  said 
earlier,  there  may  be  a  proper  time  to  de- 
bate this  authority  and,  where  it  is  am- 
biguous, to  draw  clear  lints  and  distinc- 
tions. I 

Having  studied  this  question  most 
carefully,  particularly  in  irecent  days,  I 
am  inclined  to  feel  that  the  President's 
decisions  in  Indochina  h4ve  been  thor- 
oughly constitutional,  butil  shall  not  de- 
bate the  issue  at  this  tii$e  because  the 
very  point  of  these  observations  is  that 
thin  Is  definitely  not  the  time  to  engage 
In  such  a  reevaJuation  of  the  relationship 
between  the  President  ani  the  Congress. 

Some  day,  maybe,  we  should  spell  out 
the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  Presi- 
dent Insofar  as  his  duties  as  Commander 
In  Chief  and  in  foreign  ajffairs  are  con- 
cerned. Some  day  when  this  Nation  is 
at  peace  and  we  can  bend;  our  full  efforts 
to  these  particular  tas^  I  will  be 
plMised  to  join  In  that  effort.  I  would 
enthusiastically  endorse  jthe  idea.  But 
not  now,  Mr.  President,  |»ot  now  in  the 
middle  of  a  long,  imf^rtunate,  pro- 
tracted war.  Let  us  not  cfiange  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  gatne.  We  surely 
must  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  chief  of 
our  armed  services  when  he  might  have 
to  reach  out  those  hand$  with  the  sup- 
plies and  materiel  which  otir  fighting 
men  need  to  survive. 

Some  day,  as  I  noted,  we  might  find 
it  advisable  to  place  reitraints  on  the 
activities  of  our  President  s  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs. 

However,  as  recently  as  1961,  Senator 
J.  Wn.LiAM  PuLBRicHT  h  mself  wrote  in 
the  Cornell  Law  Review: 

I  wonder  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived, 
or  Indeed  already  passed,  wften  we  must  give 
to  the  executive  a  measure  of  power  In  th« 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  that  we  have 
hitherto   jealously   wltbhelC 

The  aource  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
vinder  otir  system  Is  prealttentlal  power. 


This  proposition,  valid  In  our  own  time, 
is  certain  to  become  more,  rather  than  leas 
compelling  In  the  decades  ahead. 

I  would  hope  that  in  his  consideration 
of  Presidential  powers,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  would  accord  President 
Nixon  the  same  understanding  that  he 
extended  to  the  then  President  Kennedy. 
The  principles  which  are  involved  are 
the  same,  of  course,  even  if  the  political 
aflQllations  of  the  Chief  Elxecutives  are 
not. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  sum  up  my  position  against  any 
action  which  would  restrict  the  power  of 
the  President  in  dealing  with  the  present 
situation  In  Indochina  by  pointing  out 
that  Mr.  Nixon  desperately  needs  his 
options  and  all  the  help  we  can  give  him. 
We  must  provide  time: 
To  protect  American  lives  and  permit 
the  continued  withdrawal  of  our  service- 
men from  Vietnam. 

To  preserve  our  strength  in  our  various 
negotiations  for  peace. 

To  conduct  our  withdrawal  program 
on  our  terms  and  according  to  our  time- 
table without  tipping  our  hands  or  bind- 
ing our  capabilities  by  giving  valuable 
Information  to  the  enemy. 

To  provide  us  with  time  within  which 
to  carry  out  the  Vietnamizatlon  program, 
which  is  of  such  great  importance  and 
which  must  be  preserved  and  given  a 
chance  to  work.  I  believe  that  it  will  work 
and  that  it  will  achieve  the  success  that 
all  of  us  hope  for. 

To  show  the  faith  and  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  the  President 
as  he  goes  about  the  lonely  and  difficult 
job  of  resolving  an  unfortunate  and 
complex  Inherited  sitxxatlon. 

Mr.  President.  President  Nixon's  pro- 
gram in  Indochina  is  morally  correct.  I 
believe  it  is  correct  in  a  practical  man- 
ner. I  believe  it  Is  legally  and  constitu- 
tionally correct.  And  I  am  convinced — 
and  have  found  no  experts  who  dis- 
agree— that  it  is  correct  militarily  and 
correct  for  the  purposes  which  President 
Nixon  spoke  clearly  and  plainly  to  the 
American  people. 

Speaking  of  the  military  aspects  of 
our  Cambodian  campaign,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  action,  I  believe,  is 
the  most  successful  operation  conducted 
to  date  in  our  entire  effort  in  Indochina. 
And  to  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
action,  I  would  like  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  list  which  I 
have  just  received  today  of  the  results 
of  our  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  interesting. 
With  respect  to  small  arms  ammunition, 
11,502,740  roimds  of  ammunition  de- 
signed to  kill  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  have  been  captured. 

Bunkers,  from  which  the  enemy  was 
conducting  its  communications,  captured 
and  destroyed,  4,651.  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant. Rice  captiired,  it  is  shown,  has 
amounted  to  3,305  tons,  which  is  enough 
rice  in  terms  of  man  months  for  145,420 
enemy  soldiers.  These  are  only  part  of 
the  figures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  may  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
MiUtaty  update  of  Cambodian  operations 

Latest  cumulative  data: 

Enemy  killed 6,495 

Detainees    1,676 

Individual  weapons  captured..  9, 109 

Crew-served  weapons  captured-  1,  233 

Rice   (tons)    3.305 

Rice  (man-months) 145,420 

Rocket  rounds  captured 15,763 

Mortar  rounds  captured 38.879 

Small-arms   ammunition   cap- 
tured    11,502,740 

Land  mines  captured 1,  865 

Bunkers  destroyed 4,651 

Vehicles  destroyed  or  captured-  211 

The  above  figures  are  tentative  cumula- 
tive results  as  reported  by  Hq,  MACV. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  I  know  is  certain.  The  President, 
Congress,  and  all  Americans,  all  true 
Americans,  want  to  end  this  war  quickly, 
honorably,  justly,  and  permanently.  The 
present  campaign  is  designed  to  do  just 
that,  and  it  is  accomplishing  its  purpose. 
So  I  ask  the  Senate  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  this  body  to  grant  the 
President  the  time  he  needs. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  heard  pleas  for  patience  in  the 
past.  Remember,  though,  that  in  those 
days  we  were  sending  more  and  more 
men  to  Vietnam.  Now,  however,  we  are 
bringing  them  home;  115,000  men  al- 
ready have  been  brought  home,  and  it  is 
planned  to  bring  another  150.000  home. 
If  we  must  debate  the  extent  to  which 
the  President's  powers  in  military  and 
foreign  affairs  should  extend,  let  us  do 
so  after  we  have  resolved  the  war  in 
Indochina,  when  the  rhetoric  and  emo- 
tions surrounding  the  current  situation 
have  been  calmed  and  when  we  can 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  af- 
fair in  Indochina  and  its  relationship 
with  our  overall  foreign  policy  in  a  less 
hurried,  less  combustible,  less  bitter  at- 
mosphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Charles  L.  Gould,  pub- 
lisher of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
which  was  published  in  the  Examiner  on 
May  1  under  the  heading  "Courage  of 
the  President." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Courage  or  the  PaEsroENT 
(By  Charles  L.  Oould) 
President  Nixon  did  not  take  the  fighting 
to  Cambodia. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
did. 

In  both  world  wars  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  troops  fought  awjross  Europe. 

They  were  not  concerned  with  Invisible  na- 
tional boundaries.  They  were  concerned  with 
meeting  the  enemy  and  destroying  him. 

In  1917  and  again  in  1941  our  nation  made 
open  declarations  of  war.  War-time  rules 
were  Imposed  at  home.  Dissent  was  stifled. 
Battle  goals  were  established.  And  power  at 
our  conunand  was  used  to  achieve  them. 

Had  we  fought  HlUer  as  we  have  fought 
Hanoi,  our  troop  would  still  be  mired  down 
m  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Or— we  would 
be  saluting  the  swastika. 

For  six  long  years  our  men  have  fought 
in  Vietnam  under  a  weird,  one-sided  code  of 
Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules. 
Our  men  were  not  permitted  to  fight  to 
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achieve  victory.  Our  flghUng  men  and  their 
allies  were  not  permitted  to  pursue  the  enemy 
into  North  Vietnam.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  pursue  the  enemy  into  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Thus  the  enemy  was  given  the  right  of 
initiative.  He  could  pick  the  time  and  place 
and  method  of  his  attacks.  He  could  strike 
and  run. 

Our  men  could  lose  but  they  could  not 
win. 

The  danger  of  the  fighting  escalating  Into 
a  worldwide  conflagration  was  our  alibi  for 
not  defining  the  enemy's  defeat  as  our  goal. 

The  danger  that  the  war  would  erupt  on  a 
global  scale  was  present  the  moment  we 
committed  our  first  fighting  man  to  the 
conflict. 

The  same  danger  is  implicit  in  each  of 
the  pacU  we  have  with  fifteen  nations  of 
Europe  and  with  numerous  other  nations  in 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

These  pacts  were  established  to  protect 
weak  friends  and  allies  from  the  repeatedly 
declared  aggressive  alms  of  the  Communists. 

All  should  recognize  that  the  danger  of  a 
third  world  war  U  ever-present.  This  danger 
was  born  the  moment  following  World  War 
II  that  the  CommunlsU  again  restated  their 
goals  of  global  domination. 

If  World  War  III  comes  it  will  come  when 
the  Communists  believe  the  time  U  right. 

They  may  believe  the  time  is  right  If  our 
country  Is  so  hopelessly  divided  that  we — as 
ft  people — fall  to  support  our  President  In 
supporting  our  fighting  men  as  he  did  last 
night. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  President  Nixon  has 
not  established  victory  as  a  goal  In  Vietnam. 
Months  ago  he  mapped  plans  for  honorably 
extricating  our  troops  from  the  conflict  and 
turning  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  over 
to  the  forces  of  that  nation.  He  has  not 
changed  those  goals. 

However,  If  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  permitted  to  expand  and 
perpetuate  their  sanctuary  In  Cambodia, 
President  Nixon  saw  grave  danger  that  nls 
carefully  planned  timetable  of  de-escalation 
would  be  destroyed. 

He  saw  a  stepped-up  threat  to  the  safety 
of  our  flghting  men.  He  saw  the  danger  of 
expanded  war  through  fallxxre  to  act. 

He  acted  with  courage  and  statesmanship. 
He  merits  our  support. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  California 
for  a  very  excellent  contribution  to  this 
historic  debate,  and  particularly  for 
his  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  in 
this  situation. 

While  the  Constitution  does  give  Con- 
gress the  power  to  declare  war  if  it 
chooses  to  do  so,  it  also  makes  clear  that 
the  President  Is  Commander  in  Chief, 
with  the  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
protect  the  lives  of  our  servicemen 
abroad.  If  the  Congress  were  to  adopt  an 
amendment  tying  the  President's  hands, 
I  wonder  who  would  then  assume  that 
responsibility. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  may  say  this  to  my 
distinguished  colleague.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Caunbodian  expedition  there  was 
important  use  of  surprise.  It  was  ex- 
tremely effective  and  it  operated  and  re- 
sulted in  the  saving  of  many  lives.  The 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  the  ARVN 
troops,  who  had  the  responsibility  for 
that  first  direct  thrust  met  with  such 
success  that  many  of  them  already  have 
returned  across  the  borders.  There  was 
some  talk  about  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 


dent should  have  discussed  this  plan  for 
Cambodia  with  Congress  with  the  proper 
committees  but  xmfortunately.  in  our 
days  of  instant  communication  there  was 
a  great  possibility  that  this  entire  ele- 
ment of  surprise  might  be  destroyed.  This 
might  have  been  publicized  quickly. 
Certainly  agents  who  have  the  duty  to 
gather  such  information  for  the  enemy 
would  have  been  at  work  and  when  the 
ARVN  troops  moved  in  the  enemy  would 
have  been  prepared. 

I  remember  back  before  I  had  the 
honor  of  joining  this  distinguished  body, 
after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  the 
first  attack  was  made  by  our  aircraft. 
There  was  a  warning  that  the  attack  was 
coming.  From  a  military  standpoint,  this 
was  unfortunate.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  de- 
signed or  desired,  but  it  did  take  place. 
Therefore,  sometimes  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  President  be  able  to 
make  the  decision  quickly  and  effectively. 
Protracted  debate  might  destroy  any  ad- 
vantage, and  it  might  in  fact  destroy  the 
entire  opportunity  to  arrive  at  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  I  think  this  is  the  reason 
why  at  the  outset  the  Founding  Fathers 
realized  this  was  possible.  Certainly,  with 
worldwide  communications,  when  a  mes- 
sage can  be  sent  clear  aroimd  the  world 
in  less  time  than  I  have  occupied  the 
fioor  today,  it  becomes  more  important. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
pointing  this  out. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach.  former  Attorney  General 
and  former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in 
support  of  the  Cambodian  amendment 
that  is  being  sponsored  by  Senator 
Cooper  and  myself.  In  view  of  the  excep- 
tional experience  that  Mr.  Katzenbach 
has  had  with  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  roles  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Presidency  in  respect  to  mili- 
tary policy  and  also  his  experience  on 
the  diplomatic  front,  I  bring  this  letter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  writes  in  part: 
DcAX  Senator  Church:  I  am  writing  in 
support  of  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Cooper  and  yourself.  I  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  great  national  importance  that  It 
be  adopted. 

I  have  come  to  this  position  with  some 
reluctance — as.  Indeed,  I  believe  have  its  sup- 
porters In  the  Senate.  What  appear  to  be 
confrontations  between  the  Congress  and 
Executive,  especially  In  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  either  possible  or 
desirable  In  this  present  crisis.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve It  needs  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct  con- 
frontation. 

Let  me  give  you  my  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  obvious  fact  ot- 
dlvision  In  this  country  that  Is  real  and  deep. 
Until  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam  that  divi- 
sion will  persist,  and  deepen,  and  become 
even  more  strident.  Our  governmental  proc- 
esses, our  constitutional  guarantees,  our  eco- 
nomic progress,  our  mtematlonal  Image  of  a 
responsible  and  decent  people,  and  our  sense 
of  common  identity  and  purpose  are  all  be- 
ing risked  for  little  possible  gain.  This  war 
has  already  cost  this  Nation  much,  much 
more  than  any  conceivable  outcome  could 
Justify. 

In  his  concluding  paragraph  he  writes: 

I  raise  these  larger  issues  because  I  would 

hope   that   the   Congress   would   view  your 


amendment  as  only  a  first  step.  President 
Nixon  needs  help  and  support  if  we  are  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  as  we  should  and  must. 
By  asserting  the  congressional  role  through 
your  amendment.  Congress  should  be  telling 
the  President  that  It  Is  not  only  asserting  a 
clearly  constitutional  power  (on  that  point 
there  really  is  no  valid  argument),  but  that 
It  also  is  prepared  to  share  with  him  the 
burden  of  an  excruciatingly  difficult  politi- 
cal decision. 


I  think  this  is  an  uncommonly  intel- 
ligent letter,  written  by  a  man  who  ha." 
had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  view 
the  issues  that  are  involved  in  this  debate 
from  pinnacles  of  great  importance,  as 
Attorney  General  and  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  entire  text  of 
the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AXMONK,  N.Y., 

May  18,  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  Chotkjh, 
U.S.  SeTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  am  writing  in 
support  of  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Cooper  and  yourself.  I  regard  it  as 
a  matter  of  great  national  Importance  that 
it  be  adopted. 

I  have  come  to  this  position  with  some 
reluctance — as,  indeed,  I  believe  have  itt 
supporters  In  the  Senate.  What  appear  to  be 
confrontations  lietween  the  Congress  and 
Executive,  especially  In  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  either  possible  or 
desirable  in  this  present  crisis.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve it  needs  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct  con- 
frontation. 

Let  me  give  you  my  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  obvious  fact  of 
division  In  this  country  that  Is  real  and  deep. 
UntU  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam  that  dirt- 
slon  win  persist,  and  deepen,  and  become 
even  more  strident.  Our  governmental  proc- 
esses, our  constitutional  guarantees,  our 
economic  progress,  our  International  Image 
of  a  responsible  and  decent  people,  and  our 
sense  of  common  identity  and  purpose  are 
all  being  risked  for  little  possible  gain.  This 
war  has  already  cost  this  nation  much,  much 
more  than  any  conceivable  outcome  could 
justify. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  war  comes 
from  young  people.  They  claim — with  some 
justification — a  special  voice  since  it  is  they 
who  bear  the  burden  of  fighting  and  they 
who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the  future. 
Often  they  give  bad  reasons  for  their  views, 
and  some,  in  frustration  and  Immaturity, 
have  adopted  self-defeating  and  disruptive 
tactics  But  the  fact  U  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  do  feel  deeply  and  conscientiously 
about  the  war.  And  the  sometimes  shrillness 
of  their  voices  should  not  put  their  elders 
off  nor  hide  the  fact  that  they  are  funda- 
menUlly  right  In  their  objective  If  not  their 
rhetoric. 

But  this  Is  not  really  a  question  of  old 
against  young,  although  It  may  sometime 
seem  so  because  so  much  media  attention 
is  focused  upon  campus  turmoil  and  demon- 
strations. It  is  a  view  strongly  though  less 
audibly  held  by  many  businessmen,  by  many 
professionals,  and  by  much  of  the  general 
pubUc.  And  I  think  this  fact  Is  becoming 
dally  more  obvious. 

Adoption  of  your  amendment  would  rec- 
ognize this  fact.  And  It  would  do  more  than 
any  other  Immediate  acUon  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  young — and  even  many  of 
the  older  generation— In  the  Integrity  and 
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capacity  of  a  democratic  aoclety  to  respond 
through  Its  elected  represent  stives  to  the 
passionately  held  Tlewa  of  many,  many 
people.  1 

Because  of  my  former  poaltions  in  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admliistratlons,  I 
feel  a  particular  responalbtUty  on  this  Issue. 
I  struggled  with  the  Vietnam  war  Issue  for 
over  two  years  and,  as  my  coUfagues  In  gov- 
ernment know,  the  views  I  am(  expressing  in 
this  letter  are  not  lately  arrlvei  I  at.  I  wanted 
then — as  I  would  like  to  see  now — a  nego- 
tiated peace  which  would  do  (.way  with  the 
tragic  killing.  But  the  only  Uternatlve  to 
Hanoi's  Intransigence  has  lonj  since  been  a 
unilateral,  orderly  U.S.  withdrawal  The  tor- 
toise of  progress  In  Vietnam  w  11  never  catch 
the  hare  of  dissent  at  home.  And  we  must 
have  the  vision  and  courage  \o  accept  that 
political  fact  without  equivocation  or  delay. 
Our  failure  to  achieve  all  Uiat  we  wanted 
In  Vietnam  does  not  make  wha  i  we  sought  to 
do  wrong  In  any  but  a  pragmMlc  sense.  Our 
purpose  was  always  to  give  the  people  of 
Vietnam  a  temporary  shield  a  U.S.  military 
power  so  that  they  could  wor>  out  their  po- 
llUcal  problems  In  a  free  aiid  democratic 
fashion.  In  retrospect  we  may  i  ave  been  fool- 
ish to  have  thought  so  ambltloi  is  an  objective 
could  have  been  accompllsheq  at  little  cost. 
But  that  was  the  optimistic  vlfcw  which  pre- 
vailed and,  astoundlngly,  con  Jnues  to  pre- 
vail among  some  even  today. 

What  has  happened — and  |  could  see  It 
happening  In  1967  and  1968 — i^  that  this  ob- 
jective has  been  converted  bj  circumstance 
(perhaps  predictable,  but  noi  intentional) 
into  a  war  to  preserve  an  incompetent,  un- 
democratic, and  sometimes  c<  irrupt  govem- 
xnent  in  Vietnam.  Failure  t^  achieve  our 
objectives  is  not  the  fault  o^  our  military 
forces  but  the  failure  of  the  fThleu  govern- 
ment to  achieve  that  measui«  of  political 
support  in  Vietnam  which  m  essential  to 
peace.  The  failure  is  his.  not  ours. 

We  cannot  win  this  war  because  nothing 
our  troops  can  do  will  solve  ihe  Tbleu  gov- 
ernment's political  inadequacies.  Nor  can  we 
lose  It — we  have  yet  to  lose  a  ibattle — in  any 
meaningful  sense  for  the  saiAe  reason.  The 
VS.  Army  canxu>t  be  defeated  or  dislodged — 
though  we  may  fail  in  our  political  purposes. 
I  believe  peace  will  come  ^hen  we  make 
clear  we  are  withdrawing  all  Our  troops  on  a 
spedfled  timetable.  In  point  ol  fact,  I  believe 
that  only  this  action  will  le#d  the  Vietna- 
mese people  to  find  the  political  solution 
which  will  bring  this  war  to  a  i  end. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  U.S.  that 
political  solution  will  not  be  very  palatable. 
But  neither  wUl  it  be  in  any  real  sense  dis- 
astrous or  even  more  than  at  most  margin- 
ally detrimental  to  our  secw  Ity.  But  there 
will  be  thoae  who  will  say  thai  we  quit  when 
we  were  on  the  verge  o<  "vl^ry",  that  we 
bave  "sold  out"  our  frienda  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and  so  forth.  Hils  soIutUon,  too.  has  Its 
risks  for  our  society.  And  It  j)uts  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  very  tough  position.  ' 

At  the  heart  of  our  dilBcultlis — these  forces 
of  divlslveness  In  our  soclety-|-is  the  Illusion 
on  the  pan  of  much  of  the  public  of  some 
kind  of  national  omnlpotenae  and  Its  lack 
of  awareness  of  the  InevlUbULty  of  trade-offs 
in  costs  and  objectives  in  foreign  policy.  This 
Is  played  on  by  those  who  alfect  the  Presi- 
dency and  complain  of  what  4uiy  be  realistic 
costs  in  terms  of  dollars  or  gangers.  And  it 
is  played  on  by  the  Presidenti  who,  for  short 
term  advantage,  overplays  tftie  anticipated 
success  of  the  policy  be  espo\]Be8. 

I  suppose  all  this  Is  natural  enough  if  we 
look  at  our  own  national  character  traits. 
As  a  nation  we  have  been  ctiaracterlzed  by 
optimism  and  a  sense  that  angrthing  is  possi- 
ble. Our  success  has  Infiised  ^  supreme  con- 
fidence In  otir  abilities.  Wa  have  no  real 
experience  in  living  with  and  accepting  fail- 
ures. We  feel  that  our  traditions,  character, 
and  good  fortune  make  us  generous  and 
almost  naive  in  our  frlendllnBas,  but  we  ex- 
pect gratitude  and  good  wlU  In  return.  We 


are  often  morallsUc  and  self-righteous  in  our 
dealings  with  others.  We  have  a  real  streak 
of  Idealism  running  through  our  history.  We 
are  Impatient;  our  time  span  for  achievement 
is  short,  we  have  a  weak  sense  of  history,  we 
are  future  oriented,  and  we  believe  in 
progress. 

Above  all,  we  as  a  nation  seem  as  yet  un- 
able to  face  the  reality  that  every  policy  has 
Its  costs,  that  alternative  costs  are  always  in 
terms  of  trade-offs  between  which  the  public 
must  choose.  One  cost  can't  generally  be  re- 
duced to  please  the  public  without  Increasing 
another.  The  cost  of  our  war-weariness  after 
World  War  II  and  the  desire  to  save  American 
lives  from  Yalta  to  1948  was  acceptance  of 
Soviet  control  of  Eastern  Europe  and  accept- 
ance of  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  power 
struggle  In  China  might  be.  We  had  chosen 
a  policy  which  accepted  limited  losses  and 
territorial  allegiance  to  avoid  the  cost  in  lives 
and  dollars  fighting  Japan  alone  or  dislodging 
Russia  from  Eastern  Kurope.  This  was  a  ra- 
tional, although  perhaps  debatable,  choice. 
But  the  public  was  prepared  to  respond  to  the 
charges  of  a  seUout  (the  Joe  McCarthy  era) 
and  to  demands  that  we  adopt  the  policy  of 
no  further  losses.  Korea  was  dictated  by  these 
new  policy  demands.  To  prevent  territorial 
losses  we  had  to  be  prepared  to  accept  either 
costs  in  lives  and  dollars  or  costs  In  risk  of 
an  unlimited  war.  Plainly  the  public  was 
prepared  for  neither;  for  It  was  vulnerable  to 
attacks  on  "Truman's  war"  and  suggested  we 
could  have  a  no-loss  policy  without  offsetting 
costs. 

The  Elsenhower  AdminUtration  learned 
the  public's  lesson  in  that  neither  further 
territorial  losses  nor  the  excessive  costs  of 
limited  war  in  lives  and  dollars  was  accep- 
table. It  shaped  the  policy  that  accepted  the 
nuclear  risks  of  massive  deterrent  as  the  price 
for  giving  the  public  the  no-loss  and  no- 
costs-of-Umlted-war  strategy  that  it  seemed 
to  demand.  But  it  too  had  costs  that  couldn't 
remain  hidden. 

Sputnik  with  Its  suggestions  that  we  might 
suffer  an  inferior  position  in  terms  of  nu- 
clear defense  coupled  with  Khrushchev's 
saber-rattling,  convinced  the  public,  aided  by 
Democratic  leadership,  that  the  risks  of  an 
all-or-nothing  strategy  were  excessive.  But 
nothing  was  said  of  the  Inevitable  offsetting 
costs  of  reducing  nuclear  risks  and  adopting 
the  McNamara  concept  of  deterring  any  terri- 
torial losses  through  the  use  of  balanced 
forces.  This  necessarily  Involved  a  willingness 
to  once  again  accept  the  costs  of  limited  war 
In  lives  and  dollars.  Again,  it  was  hoped  that 
this  bill  would  never  be  presented  for  pay- 
ment. But  it  was. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  shown  us  once 
again  that  the  costs  of  limited  wars  are  more 
than  we  like  to  pay.  But  there  Is,  as  yet.  no 
real  sign  that  I  can  perceive  that  we  have 
learned  of  the  inextricable  tie  between  the 
objectives  of  no-loss,  no  costs  of  limited  war, 
and  no  excessive  risks  of  nuclear  war.  These 
are  complicated  matters  and  until  somehow 
we  learn  to  recognize  the  new  cost  that  lurks 
behind  every  political  promise  to  eliminate 
an  older  type  of  cost,  our  political  processes 
will  continue  to  Involve  successful  attacks  on 
the  trust  the  President  enjoys  based  on  rais- 
ing public  expectations  to  the  point  where 
even  the  unavoidable  costs  seem  the  unac- 
ceptable result  of  Incompetence  and  un- 
trustworthiness. 

We  will  get  a  sensible  foreign  policy — Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  already  taken  useful  steps — 
and  one  acceptable  to  the  public  only  if  we 
can  be  educated  to  the  point  of  accepting 
some  losses,  some  defeats.  Vietnam  could 
help  us  to  this  end.  We  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  the  strategic  thinking  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  which.  It  seems  to  me,  has  been 
based  to  a  signlflcant  degree  on  a  powerful 
domestic  political  constraint  of  no  territorial 
losMs  rather  than  on  the  reality  of  minimal 
danger  In  very  marginal  shifts  in  some  bal- 
ance of  power. 


I  raise  these  larger  Issues  because  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  would  view  your 
amendment  as  only  a  first  step.  President 
Nixon  needs  help  and  support  if  we  are  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  as  we  should  and  must. 
By  asserting  the  Congressional  role  througa 
your  amendment.  Congress  should  be  telling 
the  President  that  It  is  not  only  asserting 
a  clearly  constitutional  power  (on  that  point 
there  really  is  no  valid  argument),  but  that 
it  also  is  prepared  to  share  with  him  the 
burden  of  an  excruciatingly  difficult  political 
decision. 

I  apologize  for  having  written  at  such 
length.  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  use  this 
letter,  or  any  part  of  it.  in  any  way  you 
see  fit.  The  opinions  are,  of  course,  my  per- 
sonal ones. 

Sincerely. 

Nicholas  oeB.  Katzenbach. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  nothing 
can  describe  tlie  despair  and  disappoint- 
ment I  felt  at  the  President's  decision  to 
move  U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia  and  by 
the  incredible — if  only  temporary — re- 
newed bombing  of  North  'Vietnam. 

Never  have  I  had  such  a  reaction  from 
my  own  constituents — an  overwhelming 
vote  of  fear  and  reaction  against  this 
escalation  of  the  war. 

All  the  wounds  which  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  our  society — not  to  mention 
our  yoimg  men — by  a  decade  of  war  In 
■Vietnam  have  been  torn  even  wider  by 
the  start  of  the  Indochina  war.  Already 
young  men  and  young  women  have  died 
in  disturbances  reflecting  the  shock  and 
dismay  which  young  and  old  alike  have 
felt  since  our  move  into  Cambodia. 

On  the  evening  following  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement,  I  set  forth  my  own 
views  on  Cambodia  and  on  the  war  in 
'Vietnam  in  an  address  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  ADA.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  speech  be  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Walter  P.  Monoale 

I  had  been  trying  to  decide  what  my 
topic — our  keynote — should  be.  The  Presi- 
dent's speech  last  night  settled  the  question 
for  all  of  us. 

There  is  only  one.  The  war  which  was  In 
Vietnam  and  which  waa — if  slowly — being 
wound  down.  Is  now  In  Indochina  and  Is  now 
being  massively  escalated. 

The  war  which  has  cost : 

Some  50,000  American  lives; 

Almost  275,000  American  wounded; 

Unknown  millions  of  Vietnamese  casual- 
ties; 

Some  100  billion  dollars  worth  of  our  re- 
sources; and 

A  decade  of  agony  and  strife  at  home  .  .  . 
has  now  become  an  even  deeper  and  wider 
war. 

"Vletnamlzatlon"  has  now  been  fully  re- 
vealed for  a  tragic  hoax. 

Many  of  us  feared  that  Vletnamlzatlon  was 
largely  a  device  to  buy  time  and  pre-exempt 
dissent  while  propping  up  the  corrupt  regime 
of  Ttileu  and  Ky.  But  many  of  us  also  felt 
that  the  President,  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  politics,  was  committed  to  "winding 
down"  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  President  has  not 
abandoned  the  disastrous  objective  of  the 
last  tragic  decade.  It  is  military  victory  that 
he  seeks — the  perpetuation  of  whatever  antl- 
communlst  government  can  be  found — how- 
ever corrupt,  unpopular,  or  undemocratic, 
and  however  little  tbey  will  fight  to  defend 
themselves,  by  whatever  military  means  are 
necessary.  It  Is  a  policy  which  seeks  to  pre- 
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serve  an  American  bridgehead  on  the  Main- 
land of  Southeast  Asia. 

This  U  the  old  policy.  It  is  a  policy  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  unattainable.  Irra- 
tional, unpopular  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
contrary  to  American  Interests. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  Presidents 
own  Ouam  Doctrine,  in  which  he  said  that 
we  must  cease  acting  as  policeman  and  can- 
non fodder  for  the  Asian  nations.  It  Is  In  di- 
rect contradiction  of  the  Interpretation  of 
"Vletnamtzation"  which  the  President  has 
given  to  the  American  people.  It  Is,  In  fact, 
absolute  proof  of  the  total  failure  of  the 
"Vietnamization"  doctrine. 

We  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  We  cannot 
have  both  disengagement  and  escalation.  We 
cannot  hold  to  a  goal  of  peace,  disengage- 
ment, and  a  "poliUcal  solution"  whUe  ex- 
panding the  war  and  seeking  the  total  de- 
striiotloQ  of  the  enemy. 

The  rationale  Is  the  same  one  we  heard  lo 
year*  and  60.000  lives  ago:  "A  little  more 
effort  and  the  tide  will  be  turned."  We  have 
beard  It  often  since— a  few  thousand  more 
troops,  a  little  more  bombing  and  the  war 
wlU  be  over. 

Now  we  are  told  that  a  six  to  eight  week 
foray  Into  Cambodia  will  wipe  out  the  ma- 
jor communist  sanctuaries  and  staging  areas 
Which  they  have  held  for  at  least  the  last 
five  years. 

Btu  why  weren't  we  told  6  months  ago 
that  "Vietnamization"  would  require  the  in- 
▼aslon  of  these  territories  which  have  been 
held  by  the  communists  for  so  many  years? 
Why  weren't  we  told  a  week  ago  when  the 
President  reported  sufflclent  success  to  an- 
nounce the  puU  out  of  160,000  more  troops 
in  the  year  ahead? 

What  do  we  expect  the  Vletcong,  the 
North  Vietnamese— and  the  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets,  for  that  matter— to  do  while  we  de- 
stroy their  major  supply  and  staging  areas? 
What  will  we  do  In  a  months  when.  If  all 
goes  exactly  as  planned,  we  will  have  pushed 
them  out  of  the  Parrot's  Beak,  the  Pish 
Hook,  and  the  other  areas?  Do  we  stay 
there  .  .  .  indefinitely  ...  or  do  we  return  to 
South  Vietnam  and  expect  them  to  stay 
wherever  we  may  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
have  pushed  them? 

How  about  the  next  line  of  communist 
sanctuaries — just  beyond  the  reach  of  Amer- 
ican forces?  All  of  Asia  behind  the  enemy 
line  is  a  "sanctuary."  When  and  where  do 
we  stop?  And  when  do  they  decide  to  attack 
our  own  sanctuaries — at  Thailand,  for 
example? 

The  President's  reason  for  this  escalation 
must  be  rejected.  There  is  no  way  to  make 
a  "defensive  maneuver"  out  of  a  fuU  scale 
offensive  into  a  neutral  nation,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  neither  of  that  nation  nor 
of  Congress. 

There  Is  no  way  to  make  this  escalation 
into  a  means  of  "hastening  our  withdrawal" 
or  "furthering  a  political  settlement." 

The  oldest  myth  of  them  all  again  rears 
Its  destructive  head:  the  notion  of  a  mono- 
lithic world-wide  communist  conspiracy  un- 
alterably committed  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world — a  conspiracy  which  must  be  stopped 
at  whatever  cost — "&o  that  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  our  soldiers  fighting  now  can  live 
In  peace  and  security!" 

One  of  the  tragic  ironies  of  the  war,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  Administration  stiU  clings 
at  the  same  time  to  the  hope  that  we  can 
achieve  our  ends  without  a  total  military 
commitment  .  .  .  that  we  can  ultimately  gain 
from  a  conference  table  what  we  failed  to 
gain  on  the  battlefield. 

But  this  recent  action  has  virtually  guar- 
anteed the  death  of  the  Paris  peace  talks — 
which  have  been  in  a  coma  anyway  for  nearly 
a  year  due,  in  part,  to  our  failure  to  even 
appoint  a  top-level  negotiator. 

We  are  now  back  where  we  were  two  years 


ago— hoping  that  somehow  the  other  side 
will  cave  in  and  let  vis  off  the  hook. 

I  supported  and  wlU  continue  to  support 
the  President's  objective  of  withdrawal,  even 
though  I  thought  it  should  have  been  much 
faster,  and  even  though  I  never  trusted  hU 
disavowal  of  a  miUtary  solution. 

But  I  now  see  a  longer  war  and  a  wider 
war.  I  see  many  more  deaths.  I  think  we 
should  know  by  this  time  the  patience,  re- 
solve, and  manpower  of  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  And  I  see  us  now  sinking 
further  and  further  into  a  wider,  more  dis- 
astrous, more  unwinable,  and  even  more  un- 
justifiable war. 

And  what  of  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese? 
They,  too,  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  Indochina  war.  They,  too, 
have  pride.  And  they,  too.  have  a  resolve  that 
their  course  is  right  and  that  there  can  be  no 
surrender. 

I  assure  you  that  there  are  many— I  hope 
a  majority— in  the  Senate  who  are  terribly 
distressed  by  this  new  development. 

Once  again,  the  President  has  ignored  the 

Congress,  breaking  his  promise  to  seek  our 

advice  before  such  a  major  change  In  policy. 

He  has  gone  against  the  clear  wlU  of  the 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

He  has  surely  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
Congressional  Amendment  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  December  by  a  vote  of  73-17 
prohlblUng  the  use  of  American  troops  in 
Laos.  I  am  sorry  that  Cambodia  was  not  in 
that  amendment.  It  would  surely  have  been 
simple  to  have  added  Cambodia  to  that  safe- 
guard, but  the  chances  of  our  Administration 
pursuing  a  ground  war  In  Cambodia  were  so 
remote,  so  bizarre,  that  no  one  thought  to 
put  Cambodia  Into  the  legislation. 

And  the  President  is,  I  am  completely  con- 
vinced, going  against  the  clear  wUl  of  the 
American  people.  My  own  telegrams  Friday 
morning— sent  out  only  hours  after  the 
President's  speech— ran  85-1  afinst  the 
President. 

In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  much  indication 
that  the  President  went  against  the  advice 
of  many  of  his  own  top  clvlUan  advisors. 

I  feel  so  strongly  and  so  deeply  ...  as  do 
you  and  bo  many  others  throughout  the 
country  .  .  .  that  we  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  reverse  the  policy.  Our  only  hope  Is  to 
reassert  the  ConsUtutlonal  Authority  of  Con- 
gress— answerable  to  the  American  people — 
over  our  foreign  policy  and  the  waging  of 
war. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  the  obligation  and  the 
authority  to  stop  this  disaster.  And  I  hope 
and  pray  we  have  the  irill  and  the  votes.  I 
hope  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  will  amend 
both  this  year's  military  sales  blU  and  the 
mlUtary  authorization  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  the  support  of  Ameri- 
can ground  or  air  action  In  Cambodia  and  to 
prohibit  the  sale,  loan,  or  gift  of  American 
aid.  dlrecUy  or  indirectly,  bound  for  Cam- 
bodia. If  we  can  avert  a  disaster  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  we  can  and  must  avert  an  even 
greater  one  In  Indochina. 

We  must  go  beyond  that  and  demand  the 
same  for  Laos  and  a  much  prompter  total 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Then,  let  us  look  at  our  real  International 
Interests: 

The  Middle  East  is  reaching  a  sUte  of  in- 
tolerable tension.  Europe  is  once  again  res- 
tive, seeking  to  end  the  oold  war  stand-off 
of  NATO  versus  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Most  im- 
portant, negotiations  have  finaUy  begun  on 
ways  to  halt  the  Insane  arms  race  before  the 
American  and  Soviet  generals  plimge  the 
world  again  into  a  new  state  of  Instability 
and  nuclear  terror — a  race  so  costly  that  talk 
of  social  reform  will  be  the  merest  hypocrisy. 
Here  Is  where  our  true  international  inter- 
ests lie.  Here  Is  where  we  can  advance  the 
causes  of  peace  and  freedom  which  we 
espouse.  But  each  of  these  Issues  will  be 


seriously— perhaps  disastrously— Jeopardised 
by  an  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
Great  Power  antagonisms  which  this  Is 
bound  to  produce. 

The  President  has  called  the  Indochina 
war  a  challenge  to  our  manhood,  our  pride. 
Time  and  again  his  message  alluded  to  thU 
concept. 

"We  win  not  be  humlUated"  he  said.  "We 
wUl  not  be  defeated."  He  warned  us  not  to 
act  "like  a  pitiful  helpless  giant  .  .  . "  He 
warned  us  against  our  first  defeat  In  our 
proud  190  years. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  President  how 
he  defines  manhood.  What  Is  the  mature  ex- 
pression of  manly  pride? 

I  believe  our  present  policy  Is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  pride  of  the  weak,  based  on  ar- 
rogance and  self  deceit.  I  want  our  country 
to  demonstrate  the  pride  of  the  strong,  based 
on  humUlty  and  candor.  It  may  be  true  we 
have  not  suffered  a  defeat  in  our  proud  190 
years,  but  does  that  raise  doubts  about  our 
country  or  about  this  awful  war? 

Does  that  observation  prove  that  our  Na- 
tion lacks  the  capacity  to  persevere  when 
necessary  or  does  It  imderline  the  immorality 
and  Indefensibility  of  a  sUughter  which 
kills  our  young  and  numbs  our  conaclenoe 
on  behalf  of  a  cause  which  cant  be  ex- 
plained? 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the  thought  of  a 
generation  which  may  lose  all  confidence 
m  the  ability  of  a  democracy  to  respond  with 
Justice,  reason,  and  humanity.  But  what 
can  we  expect  of  a  generation  which  Is  asked 
to  kill  and  t>e  killed  in  a  war  which  cannot 
be  explained?  Can  a  fracttired.  disheartened 
and  demoralized  America  possibly  be  a  price 
worth  paying  for  a  few  more  yean  of  an 
Americanized  government  In  Saigon,  and  In 
Phnom  Penh. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  crime  of  this  war  Is 
that  we  have  forced  young  men  and  women 
to  choose  between  these  two  InsUncU.  The 
great  majority  of  the  young  wlU  never  feel  a 
bullet  or  a  piece  of  shrapnel.  But  nearly  all 
will  be  called  upon  to  disavow  either  their 
conscience,  or  their  country. 

The  President  said  "we  wUl  not  be  humUl- 
Bted."  But  we  already  are. 

I  believe  the  highest  and  noblest  expres- 
sion of  clvillxed  manhood  is  to  admit  error 
when  one  is  wrong.  The  same  must  be  true 
of  Nations. 

If  we  did,  it  would  liMleed  be  "our  finest 
hour."— It  would  be  the  President's  final 
hour. 

We  could  deal  with  otir  real  proWems:  In 
the  Ifiddle  Bast,  In  Vienna.  In  the  Ghettos, 
on  Indian  Reaervatlona,  in  migrant  camps. 
In  our  schooU  and  hospitals  and  churchee. 
We  could  save  our  oceans,  lakes  and  streams 
and  our  air.  We  could  reclaim  our  streets  and 
assault  crime  without  sacrificing  jusUce.  We 
might  reclaim  our  yoimg,  increasing  num- 
bers of  whom  have  tragicaUy  rejected  the  in- 
stitutions and  the  processes  of  freedom.  This 
Nation  might  even  reclaim  Its  souL 

We  could,  Mr.  President,  be  proud  men, 
proud  women,  and  proud  Americans  again. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  debate  and  public  discussion  of 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  have 
been  replete  with  references  to  an  al- 
leged interference  with  the  President's 
powers  as  Chjmmander  in  Chief.  In  terms 
of  the  manner  of  action  it  proposes,  this 
legislative  vehicle  is,  of  course,  identical 
to  amendment  No.  6M  to  the  miUtary 
procurement  authorteatlon  bill,  the 
"amendment  to  end  war,"  and  we  should 
not  doubt  that  the  same  questions  wiU 
be  repeated  when  that  measure  is  the 
pending  business. 

The  assertion  is  that  if  we  deny  him 
the  wherewithal  he  needs  to  conduct  his 
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war  policy,  the  Congress  'rtll  interfere 
with  the  constitutional  prfrogatives  of 
the  President 

It  is  simply  not  true,  ^Ir.  President, 
and  those  who  raise  such  a  guments  are 
avoiding — through  inadvertence  or  de- 
sign— the  core  of  the  issue  r$ised  by  these 
measures.  What  we  proposfe  is  that  the 
Congress  fulfill  its  long-naglected  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  decide  whether 
this  war  shall  continue. 

In  this  connection,  I  wou  d  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Ser  ate  a  "Legal 
Memorandum  on  the  Amend  ment  To  End 
the  War"  which  has  been  prepared  by 
students  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  un- 
der the  direction  of  member  s  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review.  I  under  ttand  that  it 
will  be  released  in  the  neai'  future  with 
the  endorsement  of  a  numlier  of  promi- 
nent legal  scholars  and  members  of  the 
legal  profession. 

On  the  power  of  the  Ccmmander  in 
Chief,  the  memorsmdum  points  out  that 
the  Constitutional  Conven  ion  had  two 
objectives  in  mind : 

First,  the  Convention  deiilred  to  con- 
centrate m  a  single  civilian  I>ader  the  tac- 
tical control  of  armies  engaged  in  battle. 

Second,  the  framers  souglit  to  transfer 
to  the  President  a  check  on  an  overly  martial 
leglslatiire  so  as  to  Insure  f  irther  against 
any  precipitate  commitment  c  f  our  forces. 

Neither  purpose  presumes  a  plenary 
grant  of  power  to  conduct  ttars  over  the 
opposition  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary, 
again  quoting  from  the  men)orandum : 

The  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion clearly  Indicate  one  thlngc  Congress  was 
to  be  given  ultimate  control  over  the  war- 
making  power,  with  a  variety  ef  means  at  Its 
command  to  enforce  Its  views.  At  the  mini- 
mum the  framers  would  h4ve  viewed  an 
appropriation  restricted  in  us4  to  disbanding 


an  army  and  bringing  It  home 
erclae  of  Congressional  power 


as  a  proper  ex- 


Congress  win  have  abdicate^  its  own  pow- 
ers over  war  policy,  however,  11  it  remains  In- 
active once  the  question  of  iroop  commit- 
ment la  formally  raised.  I 

Let  us,  therefore,  debate  uie  wisdom  of 
continuing  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Let 
us  consider  as  well  the  iiaplications  in 
terms  of  the  role  of  Congreps  if  we  allow 
the  war  to  go  on  without  a  ^itive  grant 
of  specific,  understandable  authority. 

But  let  us  avoid  the  grave  error  of 
pitching  the  debate  on  Issues  that  do  not 
exist.  These  amendments  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief;  rather,  they  ask 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  to  exercise 
his  aflarmative  duty  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove American  participation  past  next 
June  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  authors 
of  this  "Legal  Memorandum  on  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  wir,"  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  {be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiofi,  the  memo- 
randum was  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Legal  MrxoaANDtnc  on  trz  Amxnoicent  To 
Ekd  thx  Wak| 

(This  memorandum  waa  prepared  under 
the  general  direction  of  several  members  of 
the  "Harvard  Law  Review." 

(Facility  Advlaers:  Abram  Chayes,  Profes- 
•or  of  Law;  Frank  Xlcbelmap,  Professor  of 
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(General  Editors:  Jerry  Shulman,  Joel 
Klein. 

(Contributors:  Philip  Bakes,  Jr.,  Robert 
Denham.  Ed  Olazer.  Robert  Gordon,  Rob 
Hager,  William  Kolasky,  Prank  Kramer,  Ira 
Lupu,  James  McGlbbon.  Mark  Moskowitz, 
William  Plzzl,  Michael  Seldman.) 

"•  •  •  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  was  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
1787,  not  to  promote  efficiency  but  to  pre- 
clude the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
purpose  was,  not  to  avoid  friction,  but,  by 
means  of  the  Inevitable  friction  Incident  to 
the  distribution  of  the  governmental  powers 
among  three  departments,  to  save  the  people 
from  autocracy." — Meyers  v.  United  States, 
272  U.S.  252.  293  (1926)  (Brandels.  J.,  dis- 
senting). 

•••  •  •  Congress  can  alone  raise  armies; 
and  may  put  them  down,  whenever  they 
choose." — 2  J.  Story,  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  section 
1187  (4th  ed.  1873). 

A.   INTBODUCTION 

This  memorandum  examines  the  constitu- 
tional basis  for  the  Amendment  to  End  the 
War.  Most  constitutional  debate  heretofore 
has  focused  on  the  President's  authority  to 
engage  American  troops  in  hoetllitles  abroad 
without  congressional  approval.'  We  do  not 
address  this  question.  Rather,  we  address 
the  question  of  congressional  power.  Regard- 
less of  the  President's  power.  Congress  may 
exercise  Its  Independent  Judgment  on  the 
use  of  American  forces  abroad,  indeed,  it  has 
an  obligation  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  the 
competence  and  responsibility,  though  not 
exclusive  of  presidential  competence  and  re- 
sponsibility, to  make  decisions  regarding  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  for- 
eign hostilities.  By  Article  I,  section  8,  Con- 
gress is  given  the  power  "To  declare  War," 
"To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces," 
and  'To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy."  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  use  the  appropriations  process  to 
carry  out  congressional  policy  on  matters 
within  the  congressional  competence  and 
responsibility.  Under  Article  I.  section  8  of 
the  Constitution,  Congress  is  empowered 
"to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  ...  to  pay  the 
Debts  and  provide  for  the  conunon  Defence 
and  general  Welfare  of  the  United  SUtes 
.  .  .";  and  it  Is  provided  by  Article  I,  section 
9  that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of  Appropria- 
tions made  by  Law  .  .  ."  Moreover,  the  link 
between  congressional  responsibility  to  over- 
see our  military  commitments  and  congres- 
sional power  over  appropriations  is  explicitly 
forged  by  the  provision  in  Article  I,  section 
8  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "to  raise 
and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation 
of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
Term  than  two  years." 

It  cannot,  then,  be  contended  that  In  con- 
ditioning appropriations  upon  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  a  for- 
eign field.  Congress  would  be  acting  btyond 
the  scope  of  its  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  objection.  If  there  be  one,  must 
rather  be  that  for  Congress  by  this  means 
to  deny  the  President  resources  required  for 
the  support  of  troops  In  the  field  would  be 
to  encroach  upon  his  prerogatives  under 
Article  n,  section  2,  as  "Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States." 
The  Constitution  seems  to  endow  both 
branches  with  some  relevant  competence  and 
responsibility;  the  question  is  whether  legis- 
lative appropriations  powers  may  prevail 
over  executive  powers  of  military  command 
when  the  policies  of  the  two  branches  are  In 
conflict. 

It  Is  poaslble  to  define,  If  somewhat  crude- 
ly, the  respective  spheres  of  supremacy  of 
Congress  and  the  Presidency  In  "substan- 
tive" t«rma — In  terms,  that  Is,  of  the  Issues 
to  be  decided.  The  band  of  division  appears 


to  lie  between,  on  the  "congressional"  side, 
decisions  as  to  whether  a  war  Is  a  justified 
and  desirable  means  of  pursuing  some 
United  States  objective  (or  of  how  much 
and  what  sort  of  war  Is  to  be  waged  in  pur- 
suit of  what  objectives);  and,  on  the  "presi- 
dential" side,  decisions  as  to  how  those  re- 
sources committed  by  Congress  to  warmak- 
Ing  ought  to  be  managed  so  as  to  achieve 
the  contemplated  objectives.  In  light  of  this 
analysis  an  expttclt  congressional  decision 
that  no  Interests  oi  the  United  States  Justify 
continued  American  military  activities  In  In- 
dochina, and  that  accordingly  we  should 
withdraw,  ought  to  prevail  over  a  contrary 
presidential  Judgment. 

A  perspective  limited  to  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers,  however,  yields  an  in- 
complete analysis  of  presidential  and  con- 
gressional prerogative  and  responsibility.  The 
Constitution,  while  it  sought  to  provide  a 
harmonious  framework  for  Interaction,  also 
aimed  at  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
among  the  three  branches  of  government. 
Underlying  this  doctrine  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances Is  the  notion  that  each  branch  of  the 
government  has  sufficient  power  to  check 
the  actions  of  the  other  branches  that  it 
deems  unwise.  The  Idea  Is  starkly  simple, 
and  Is  the  purest  rendition  of  the  constitu- 
tional text:  only  the  President  may  deploy 
and  command  the  troops,  while  only  Con- 
gress may  appropriate  the  wherewithal  for 
their  subsistence,  equipage,  and  transport. 
What  the  President  chooses  not  to  command. 
Congress  cannot  well  buy;  what  Congress 
chooses  not  to  buy,  the  President  cannot 
well  command. 

The  interplay  of  these  two  contending  pow- 
ers Illustrates  the  wisdom  of  the  framers.  The 
commitment  of  men  and  treasure  to  extend- 
ed foreign  war  Is  the  gravest  exaction  a  gov- 
ernment can  make  of  Its  people.  The  consti- 
tutional allocation  of  powers  Insures  that 
only  when  both  branches — executive  and 
leglslaUve — concur  can  such  an  exaction  be 
maintained. 

B.   THE   CONSTTrtmONAL   TJNDEBSTANWNO 

Congressional  power  to  enact  the  Amend- 
ment to  End  the  War  must  ultimately  de- 
rive from  the  powers  granted  the  legislative 
branch  by  the  Constitution.  The  conflict  over 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  arises  be- 
cause the  Constitution  divides  authority 
over  military  affairs  between  Congress  and 
the  President.  Article  U,  secUon  2  denomi- 
nates the  President  as  "Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy."  Article  I,  section  8, 
however,  grants  Congress  the  powers  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  Defence,"  To  declare 
War,"  "To  raise  and  support  Armies,"  and 
"To  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces." 
The  phrases  on  their  face  establish  both  a 
shared  and  divided  power  with  exclusive 
Presidential  control  over  troops  In  the  field, 
and  the  larger  areas  of  war  policy  decision- 
making fcaung  within  the  domain  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  original  constitutional  undertaking 
did  not  occur  In  an  historical  vacuum,  but 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  17th  century 
English  struggles  between  King  and  Parlia- 
ment. These  struggles  were  in  large  part  over 
the  power  to  conduct  foreign  relations,  most 
especially  the  power  to  maintain  and  use  a 
standing  army.  Detailed  knowledge  of  this 
history  was  part  of  the  common  Intellectual 
heritage  of  the  framers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  po- 
litical men  accepted  almost  without  question 
the  doctrine  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  above  all,  the  making  of  peace  and 
war,  were  mysteries  of  state,  the  exclusive 
business  of  the  crown.  By  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury— a  century  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Restoration,  and  the  Glori- 
ous Revolution — all  this  had  changed.  Par- 
liament bad  assumed  an  Important  role  In 
the  policy-making  process. 

The  device  Parliament  developed  for  as- 
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MTtlBg  lU  oontrd  wm  the  power  to  vote 
revenue.  , 

Before   1634  Parliament  had,  in  Ume  or 
war  granted  the  King  subsidies  without  re- 
striction as  to  how  they  could  be  spent  In 
the  Subsidy  Act  of  1824 «  the  Commons  for 
the   first   time   conditioned   the   grant.  The 
money  was  to  be  spent  only  for  defending 
England  and  Ireland,  financing  the  Navy,  and 
aiding  the  Dutch.  Such  restrictions  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  succees;  the  Lords  protested.'  But 
ParUament  did  wring  from  King  James  the 
promise  to  make  no  treaty  without  lu  "ad- 
vice and  conwnt."'  Charles  I.  successor  to 
James  I,  tried  to  wage  war  without  ParlU- 
menfs  help.  When  nothing  was  voted  for  war 
m    16a«    he   sought    to   finance   his    poUcy 
through  forced  loans.  But  the  Impossibility 
of  continuing  the  war  without  a  parliament- 
ary grant  forced  him  to  yield  to  the  Petition 
of  Right  (1638),  which  declared  Illegal  the 
collection    of    Uxes    without    Parliamentary 
consent.  The  issue  was  again  contested  over 
Ship  Money,  a  tax  on  towns  In  lieu  of  build- 
ing ships  for  the  navy.  This  attempt  ulti- 
mately failed.-  however,  and  In  1841  Parlia- 
ment emphatically  reasserted  lu  right  to  a 
measure    of    control    over    the    raising   and 
deploying    of    armies    by    outlawing    Ship 
Money.'    Charles    I    was    beheaded    shortly 
thereafter. 

The  early  years  of  the  Restoration  mon- 
archy were  notorious  for  Charles  lis  secret 
pacu  with  foreign  powers.  ParUament  onoe 
again  used  the  money  power  to  invade  this 
closed  policy-making  process."  In  1666  Par- 
liament revived  the  technique  of  placing 
conditions  on  its  grants  of  revenue  by  mak- 
ing a  grant  of  £380.000  and  specifying  that 
if  the  treaaurer  of  the  Navy  diverted  the 
grant  to  anything  but  wages  of  seamen  he 
should  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money.' 
By  1878  the  technique  of  imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  grants  of  revenue  was  standard 
practice.  In  that  year  Charles  II  sought  free- 
dom to  maintain  or  disband  his  army  in 
Flanders  as  he  saw  fit.  Parliament  insisted  on 
retaining  general  control  over  basic  military 
policy*  It  responded  with  the  Supply  Act  of 
1678  '•  which  granted  a  sum  of  about  £206.- 
000  and  specified  that  this  sum  must  be  ap- 
plied to  disbanding  the  Flanders  forces  and  to 
no  other  purposes.  The  Act  even  specified 
the  date  of  disbandment,  a  date  less  than 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  act.  It 
was.  indeed,  Parliament's  Amendment  to  End 
the  War. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  well  aware  of 
this  exercise  of  parliamentary  power  over 
military  decisionmaking.  They  were  also 
aware  that  Parliament's  role  in  foreign  af- 
fairs had  deteriorated  Just  prior  to  the 
American  Resolution.  Alexander  Hamilton  re- 
ported in  Federalist  No.  26  that  Americans 
derived  their  ideas  about  the  control  of  the 
military  "from  the  nation  from  whom  the 
Inhabitants  of  these  states  have  in  general 
sprung."  "  Men  like  Hamilton,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  executive  power,  and  James  Otis 
were  detennlned  that  the  American  Congress 
would  maintain  the  authority  over  warmak- 
ing  that  ParUament  had  once  achieved  but 
was  then  in  danger  of  loslng.i= 

The  alms  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  making  the  President  the  Commander  in 
Chief  were  two:  First,  the  Convention  de- 
sired to  concentrate  In  a  single  civilian  leader 
the  tactical  control  of  armies  engaged  in 
battle.  But  this  was  no  plenary  grant  of 
power  to  maintain  troops  in  a  particular 
theater  of  war  once  Congress  had  decided  to 
disengage."  As  Hamilton  Interpreted  the 
power,  it  "amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
the  supreme  command  and  direction  of  the 
mlUtary  forces,  as  first  General  and  Ad- 
miral of  the  Confederacy.  .  .  ."  "  This  clause 
place*  the  civiUan  President  at  the  top  of  the 
mlUtary  command.  It  contains  no  grant  of 
power  to  define  the  purposes  for  which  the 
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President  may  exwdse  hl»  command  over 

the  troops.  ^ ,      ♦„ 

Second,  the  framers  sought  to  transfer  to 
the  Preeldent  a  check  on  an  overly  martial 
legislature  to  as  to  insure  further  againat 
any  precipitate  commitment  of  our  forces. 
They  remembered  aU  too  well  the  very  broad 
delegation  of  responslblUty  for  warmakJng 
conferred  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
on  Congress  »  Mason,  arguing  for  the  propo- 
sition that  someone,  either  the  President  or 
a  council  of  revision,  should  be  given  the 
power  to  veto  leglslaUve  action,  stated  tliat 
"The  purse  and  sword  must  not  be  in  the 
same  hands:  U  this  U  true,  and  the  Legis- 
lature are  able  to  raise  revenues  and  make 
and  direct  a  war.  I  shall  agree  to  a  restrain- 
ing power  of  the  Legislature  either  in  the 
Executive  or  a  councU  or  revision.""  The 
President's  check,  of  course,  was  by  no  means 
Intended  to  grant  the  executive  any  exclu- 
sive and  unrestrainable  power  over  the  dis- 
position of  the  army  and  navy. 

The  debates  In  the  Constitutional  Con- 
venUon  clearly  indicate  one  thing:  Congrees 
was  to  be  given  ultimate  control  over  the 
warmaklng  power  with  a  variety  of  means  at 
its  command  to  enforce  Its  views.  At  a  mini- 
mum the  framers  would  have  viewed  an 
appropriation  restricted  in  use  to  disband- 
ing an  army  and  bringing  It  home  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  Congressional  power.  Parliament 
had  exercised  this  much  power  in  1678  and 
the  conscious  design  of  the  Constitution  was 
to  give  Congress  more  power  over  foreign 
affairs  and  warmaklng  than  ParUament  had 
possessed.  The  Constitution,  read  in  light  of 
the  historical  context  and  the  framers'  fear 
of  a  military  establishment,  thus  establishes 
that  the  President  could  command  the  tac- 
tical operations  of  an  army  while  engaged, 
but  that  Congress  had  the  power  through 
appropriations  to  provide  an  army,  to  dis- 
band it,  or  to  disengage  it  from  a  particular 
theater  of  operations. 

The  reading  Is  confirmed  by  the  discussion 
of  the  relevant  constitutional  provisions  in 
the  Federalist  papers.  The  colonists  had  seen 
how  easy  it  was  for  a  king,  with  a  standing 
army  at  his  disposal,  to  engage  his  subjects 
In  foreign  conflicts."  Thus  many  objected  to 
this  Constitution  drafted  at  Philadelphia 
because  it  failed  to  prohibit  a  standing 
army."  Hamilton  argued  that  such  a  prohibi- 
tion was  unnecessary  because  the  Constitu- 
tion gave  the  legislature  the  power  to  cheek 
the  President  in  his  capacity  as  Commander- 
in-Cliief  through  the  control  over  appropria- 
tions attendant  on  the  power  to  raise  and 
support  armies.  The  requirement,  unique  In 
the  Constitution,  that  "no  Appropriation  of 
Money  to  that  Use  Shall  be  for  a  Longer  Term 
than  Two  Tears"  was  designed  to  Insure  re- 
view by  each  new  Congress  of  presidential 
exercise  of  command  over  the  armed  forces. 
In  the  FederaUst  No.  26,  Hamilton  said: 

"The  legislature  of  the  United  States  will 
be  obliged,  by  this  provision  ( two-year  appro- 
priation), once  at  least  in  every  two  years, 
to  deUberate  upon  the  pr<q>riety  of  keeping 
a  mlUtary  force  on  foot;  to  come  to  a  new 
resolution  on  the  point;  and  to  declare  their 
sense  of  the  matter,  by  a  formal  vote  in  the 
face  of  their  constttuenu.  They  are  not  at 
liberty  to  vest  in  the  executive  department 
permanent  funds  for  the  support  of  an 
army.  .  .  ." " 

A  definitive  practical  gloss  on  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  constitutional  framers  is  pro- 
vided by  the  early  relationships  between 
Presidents  and  Congresses  in  times  of  crisis. 
President  Adams  sought  Congressional  au- 
thority to  repond  to  French  attacks  on  Amer- 
ican ships  even  though  he  did  not  seek  to 
declare  war.  President  Jefferson,  too,  felt 
compelled  to  call  on  Congress  to  make  a 
Judgment  on  our  response  to  attacks  on  our 
vesseU  by  TrlpoUtan  ships.  He  indicated  this 
in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  in 
recounting  the  capture  of  a  TrlpoUtan 
cruiser : 
"mMuthorlMd  by  tlic  OonstltutloB.  with- 


out the  aancUoa  of  OongresB.  to  go  beyond 

the  line  of  defence,  the  vessel  b^ng  dlMbled 
from  committing  further  bostUlttes,  was  lib- 
erated with  its  crew.  The  LegtsUturs  wiU 
doubtless  <wn#"**'-  whether,  by  autboriaing 
measures  of  offense  also,  they  wlU  place  our 
force  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  ito 
adversaries.  I  communicate  aU  material  In- 
formation on  this  subject,  that  in  the  ex- 
eicise  of  this  impartant  function  confided 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Legislature  ex- 
clusively their  Judgment  may  form  ItaeU  in 
a  knowledge  and  consideration  of  every  dr- 
cumstanoe  of  weight."  " 

Again,  in  deciding  how  to  respond  to  the 
potential  Spanish  threat  in  Florida,  Jeffer- 
son asked  Congress  to  take  certain  steps,  ac- 
knowledging that  "the  course  to  be  pursued 
will  require  command  of  means  which  it  be- 
longs to  Congress  exclusively  to  yield  or  to 
deny." 

Jefferson's  successors— Madison,  Monroe 
and  even  Jackson— all  acknowledged  execu- 
tive deference  to  the  legislature  on  questions 
of  troop  deployment  and  armed  hostilities. 
Indeed,  the  nineteenth  century  in  general  is 
replete  with  acknowledgments  of  congres- 
sional preeminence.  Lincoln,  for  example, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  stated: 
■The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war  Ttmking  power  to  Congress,  was 
dictated,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  foUow- 
ing  reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  involv- 
ing and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars, 
pretending  generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
Convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  aU  Kingly  oppressions;  and  they 
resolved  to  go  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing oppression  upon  us."  " 

Moreover,  Congress  was  quick  to  protect  Its 
war  powers  whenever  these  were  chaUenged. 
After  President  PoU  dispatched  an  army  to 
Mexico  in  "hot  pursuit"  of  an  invading  Mex- 
ican force,  but  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval, the  House  passed  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  war  bad  been  "unnecessarUy  and 
unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  ."  " 

The  twentieth  century,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  crisis  moments  of  the  Cold  War,  saw 
increasing  oongresslonal  acquiescence  to 
broad  presidential  assertions  of  power.  The 
high-water  mark  of  this  trend  came  when 
President  Truman  committed  troops  to  Korea 
without  prior  or  subsequent  approval  by 
Congress."  Thereafter  Eisenhower  in  1965 
(Formosa) >•  and  19S7  (Lebanon),*  Kennedy 
in  1963  (Cuba)"  and  Johnson  1964  (Ton- 
kin) ,"  all  sought  approval  of  military  action 
by  congressional  restriutlon.  Some  members 
of  Congress  have  felt  the  leglslaUve  role  in 
these  cases  was  simply  to  rubber-stamp  exec- 
utive action.  Senator  Morse,  for  example, 
viewed  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Rescdution  as  a 
carte  blanche  for  presidential  discerUon." 
But  no  one  has  argued  that  this  sort  of 
resolution  exhausted  congreeslonal  power. 

Even  when  there  is  need  for  rapid  response 
(e.ff.,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis) .  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  President  and  Congress 
can  be  reached.  Congress'  responsibility  U 
to  evaluate  the  costs  and  priorities  of  mili- 
tary abroad.  Congress  can  exercise  this 
most  serious  decisionmaking  function  after 
the  initial  executive  commitment  has  been 
made  as  well  as  before.  Indeed  only  then  can 
Congress  get  possession  of  aU  the  data  rele- 
vant to  the  conmiltment  involved  and  make  a 
considered  evaluation  of  It.  To  allow  the 
President  to  persist  in  mUitary  action 
abroad  because  he  deems  it  essential  to  the 
national  security  even  after  Congress,  on  tbe 
basis  of  a  fuU  evaluatiOD  of  the  threat  and 
the  costs  of  meeting  It,  has  concluded 
otherwise,  is  to  extend  the  President's  "de- 
fensive" power  l>eyand  limitation.  The  de- 
cision to  terminate  a  war  is  different  from 
one  to  decare  a  war,  it  is  nonetheless  within 
congressional  poww.  It  gives  the  legislature  a 
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jgh  control  of 
xpUclUy  states 
iwn  from  the 
of  approprla- 
branches  of 
this  power 
over   the  min- 


needed    negaUve    cbeck    aga^ist    unbridled 
ezecutlye  action. 

In  sum.  the  present  legislation  attempting 
to  establish  bro«d  timetables,  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal la  an  appropriate  way  for  Congress  to 
enforce  Its  poUcy  regarding  rtaUonal  priori- 
ties and  the  removal  of  US  military  pres- 
ence from  Southeast  Asia.  Itj  is  a  mandate 
of  national  wUl  which  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Oilef  must  follow^  Congressional 
action  will  not  usurp  the  Presidents  power: 
he  may  still  decide  what  Is  tactically  the 
safest  and  most  effective  wa7  to  withdraw 
consistent  with  spirit  of  th«  congressional 
mandate.  Congress  will  have  abdicated  Its 
own  powers  over  the  war  polic]'.  however.  If  It 
remains  inactive  once  the  question  of  troop 
commitment  Is  formally  ralse<i . 

c.  APPaopaiATioNS  p<iwni 

The  means  most  readily  aviUlaole  to  Con- 
gress to  assert  congressional  power  Is  Its  au- 
thority over  appropriations.  Ttils  power  pro- 
vides a  particularly  apt  negative  check  on 
the  executive.  Historically,  t^ere  has  never 
been  any  doubt  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  limit  executive  action  thi 
the  purse.  The  Constitution 
that  "no  money  shall  t>e  di 
trecuury  but  In  consequenc< 
tlon  made  by  law."  and  bol 
Congress  have  on  occasion 
to  exercise  detailed  control 
utlae   of   executive   action. 

Richard  H.  Penno.  Jr  .  stal 

"To  criticize  Congress  for  (nterventlng  in 
a  specific  and  detailed  fashion  Is  to  attack 
It  for  doing  the  only  thing  ii  can  do  to  ef- 
fectively assert  Its  influence!  Specifics  and 
details  are  the  Indispensable  handles  which 
Congressmen  use  to  work  Indtctlvely  toward 
broader  kinds  of  oversight  Judgments  .  .  . 
Congressional  control  is  or  Is  Jiot  appropriate 
In  the  context  of  the  realitl^  of  legislative 
and  executive  decisionmaking  The  legislator 
ought  not  to  be  criticized  ft>r  using  thosw 
controls  which  are  avallabl4  to  him  ana 
which  hU  experience  tells  him  bring  th; 
greatest  influence  over  executtive  activity." 

Supreme    Court    Justice    Rpbert    Jackson, 
formerly     Attorney     General! 
Roosevelt,   reaffirmed   plenai 
power  over  appropriations, 
reference  to  control  of  the  ai 
wrote 

"Congress  alone  controls 
revenues  and  their  appropriations  and  may 
determine  In  what  manner  |  and  by  what 
means  they  shall  be  spent  f*r  military  and 
naval  procurement  .  .  .  Whllt  Congress  can- 
not deprive  the  President  of  the  command 
of  the  army  or  navy,  only  Ccngress  can  give 
him  an  army  or  a  navy  to  command." 

The  general  power  of  Congress  over  appro- 
priations is  reinforced  by  thf  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  appropriations  potrer  in  the  Arti- 
cle I,  section  8  grant  of  po^er  to  Congress 
to  "raise  and  support  Armies. 

There  are  numerous  precedents  of  care- 
fully placed  Congressional  restrictions  on 
military  appropriations  sanctioning  the  use 
of  appropriation  as  a  vehlclf  for  achieving 
substantive  policy.  In  1909.  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  sought  by  executive  order  to 
restrict  the  use  of  the  ttarii^e  Corps  to  on- 
shore bases,  apparently  in  aA  effort  to  raise 
the  morale  of  the  Navy.  Congress  disagreed 
and  sought  to  force  the  retention  of  the 
Marine  Corps  on  board  battleships  and  cmis- 
ers.  The  House  of  Representatives'  version  of 
the  Naval  Appropriations  Bl|l  of  1909.  H.R. 
26394.  60th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  (J1909),  included 
the  following  proviso: 


to     Pranklm 

Congressional 

nth   particular 

aed  forces.  He 

the    raising    of 


"Provided,  That  hereafter 


officers  and  en- 


listed men  of  the  Marine  Corps  shall  serve 
as  heretofore  on  board  all  battleships  .  .  . 
in  detachments  of  not  less  than  eight  per 
centum  of  the  strength  of  tiie  enlisted  men 
of  the  navy  on  said  vessels." 

The   proviso   was   written   as   a   directive. 
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with  no  clear  penalty  for  executive  noncom- 
pliance. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
amended  the  above  proviso  so  as  to  make  the 
entire  Marine  Corps  appropriation  contin- 
gent upon  fulfillment  of  the  condition.  Sen- 
ate debate  focused  on  the  division  between 
legislative  and  executive  warmaklng  powers. 
Senators  Lodge,  Cummins,  and  Borah  all  op- 
posed the  particular  conditional  appropria- 
tion." However,  under  questioning  it  became 
clear  that  the  stand  these  critics  took 
against  Congress'  power  was  a  very  limited 
one.  Senator  Bacon  asked  them  whether  Con- 
gress could  order  the  President  to  remove 
troops  from  the  District  of  Columbia  after 
the  President  had  placed  them  there.  Sena- 
tor Cummins  and  Senator  Borah  both  ac- 
knowledged that  Congress  had  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  do  so;  =  Senator  Lodge  also 
admitted  that  his  objections  were  on  policy 
grounds,  not  on  whether  Congress  had  the 
requisite  power  to  so  restrict  the  use  of  ap- 
propriations.*" 

Some  Senators  went  considerably  further 
in  defining  Congress'  power.  Senator  Fulton 
said: 

"|Nlo  doubt  .  .  .  Congress  has  the  power 
to  say  that  money  should  not  be  expended 
on  payment  of  a  particular  corps  of  the  army 
If  it  should  Ise  stationed  In  a  particular 
place. 

•And  the  simple  fact  that  the  President  in 
advance  had  sent  the  army  there  would  not 
preclude  Congress  from  still  exercising  its 
constitutional  function  of  ordering  it  re- 
moved from  there."  " 
•  In  an  effort  to  draw  the  hazy  line  between 
Congressional  and  Presidential  power.  Sena- 
tor Fulton  continued: 

"I  concede  that  Congress  cannot  absolutely 
control  and  fetter  the  President,  but  that  is 
simply  when  and  while  he  acts  as  conunand- 
er  in  the  field  and  has  charge  of  the  move- 
ments of  military  forces  and  matters  of  that 
character  that  pertain  distinctly  and  pecu- 
liarly to  the  duties  of  a  Commander  in  Chief. 
In  those  matters  he  Is  supreme,  but  after  all 
he  Is  subordinate  in  all  cases  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  Congress  shall  make.  .  .  . 
|H|e  Is  nothing  more  than  any  other  com- 
mander In  point  of  power,  except  that  he  is 
the  supreme  commander.  ...  Is  the  pro- 
posed amendment  anything  more  than  a 
regulation?  It  Is  a  regulation  of  the  navy 
and  provision  as  to  in  what  manner  the 
Marine  Corps  shall  serve  the  Nation,  where 
it  shall  be  placed,  how  long  It  shall  remain 
at.  sea.  or  whether  it  shall  go  at  all  or  not."  » 
Following  this  debate,  the  amendment  con- 
taining the  conditional  appropriation  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  was  part  of  the 
bill  signed  into  law  by  President  Roosevelt. 
If  the  matter  had  gone  no  further,  we  would 
have  only  Congress'  side  of  the  power  strug- 
gle. However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took 
the  proviso  to  the  Attorney  General,  George 
Wlckersham.  for  a  ruling  on  its  constitu- 
tionality. The  Attorney  General  held  the 
conditional  appropriation  constitutional, 
saying:* 

"If,  therefore,  in  the  discharge  of  his  pow- 
ers and  duties  as  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  desires  to  direct  the  Marine  Corps 
to  perform  any  function  which  shall  involve 
the  application  of  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  Act  ...  he  must  direct  (that  the  corps) 
shall  serve  as  heretofore  on  board  all  battle- 
ships. .   .  . 

"Inasmuch  as  Congress  has  power  to  create 
or  not  to  create,  as  it  shall  deem  expedient, 
a  marine  corps,  it  has  power  to  create  a 
marine  corps,  make  appropriations  for  its 
pay,  but  provide  that  such  appropriation 
shall  not  be  available  unless  the  marine  ccxps 
be  employed  in  some  designated  way,  and  I 
therefore  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  provi- 
sion of  the  statute  to  which  you  direct  my 
attention  is  constitutional." 

The  parallel  here  to  the  Amendment  to 
End  the  War  is  obvious.  Congress  would  be 
exercising  its   control   over  expenditures   to 


enforce  Its  policy  decisions  as  to  where  troops 
should  and  should  not  be  without  detailing 
their  use  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  while 
there  engaged.  Congress  would  be  exercising 
its  historic  and  constitutional  mission  as  a 
check  on  the  executive's  power  to  engage 
American  forces  in  major  conflict.  It  would  In 
no  way  be  interfering  with  the  President's 
tactical  control  over  the  troops  during  the 
disengagement  process. 

A  more  recent  example  of  Congressional 
efforts  to  use  the  appropriations  power  to 
control  military  policy  is  provided  by  the 
RS-70  manned  bomber  conflict.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  wanted  to  insure 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  instituted  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  manned  bomber 
instead  of  relying  exclusively  on  guided  mis- 
siles. The  Committee  unanimously  asserted 
the  power  for  Congress  to  use  appropriations 
restrictions  to  require  affirmative  policy  de- 
cisions by  the  executive.'^  Certainly  the  power 
to  require  affirmative  executive  action  is  even 
greater  than  the  negative  power  Implied  in 
an  appropriation  which  merely  reverses  prior 
Presidential  action." 

A  final,  and  most  relevant,  example  of  Con- 
gress' conditioning  appropriations  in  order  to 
affect  military  action  is  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1970.*  The  Act  provides: 

"In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  troops  into  Laos  or 
Thailand." 

Thus  Congress  has  already  vised  its  appro- 
priations power  with  the  acquiescence  of 
President  Nixon,  who  signed  the  bill  with- 
out constitutional  objection,  to  restrict  pres- 
idential use  of  military  appropriations  in  a 
way  that  expresses  Congressional  policy  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

D.     CONCLUSION 

Members  of  Congress  face  the  solemn  duty 
of  deciding  whether  to  allocate  further  na- 
tional resources  to  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  do  not  argue  here  on  the  merits  of 
that  question — that  is  for  Congress  to  de- 
cide. What  we  do  argue  is  that  Congress  has 
the  power — Indeed,  the  duty — expressly  to 
make  that  decision.  The  Constitution  was 
drafted  to  allocate  governmental  power. 
Once  allocated,  that  power  remains,  even 
though  lying  occasionally  dormant,  within 
the  branches  originally  receiving  it.  The 
President  received  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  direct  all  American  troops.  His  ac- 
tions In  employing  those  troops  may  or  may 
not  have  been  excessive  in  recent  times;  that 
question  is  irrelevant  to  this  study.  What  is 
relevant  is  that  Congress,  too,  received  war- 
making  power,  the  power  to  determine  when 
and  where  the  United  States  will  commit  its 
armies  and  its  resources  to  a  major  conflict. 

The  Constitution  also  allocated  duties. 
The  President  has  the  duty  of  protecting 
American  troops  during  an  engagement.  He 
must  therefore  be  accorded  by  Congress  a 
certain  leeway  in  controlling  tactical  deci- 
sions affecting  the  safety  of  American  sol- 
diers. The  President,  however,  also  has  the 
duty  of  making  sure  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  He  must  therefore  accord  to 
Congress  the  lawmaking  power  that  is  con- 
stitutionally theirs  to  exercise,  and  he  must 
respect  any  congressional  mandate  on  the 
allocation  of  American  resources. 

The  applicability  of  these  conclusions  and 
of  the  research  and  analysis  upon  which 
they  are  based,  to  the  various  amendments 
now  before  Congress  can  be  succinctly  put  as 
follows: 

First,  It  is  entirely  appropriate  under  the 
Constitution  for  Congress  to  define  the  scojie 
and  objectives  of  commitment  of  military 
forces  to  combat  abroad.  It  has  acted  accord- 
ingly in  the  past  two  decades.  The  1969  Na- 
tional Commitments  Resolution  asserts  the 
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sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  such  commit- 
ment shaU  be  made  without  expUdt  oon- 
eresslonal  approval.*" 

Second,  Congress  may  constitutionally  ef- 
fect i«  poUcy  determination  by  appropria- 
tions acts  that  condition  the  appropriation 
upon  a  specific  use  of  the  money  granted. 

Third  Congress  under  the  ConstltuUon 
should  Mcord  the  President  enough  leeway 
as  commander  in  Chief  to  safeguard  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces—leeway 
which  the  Amendment  to  End  the  War 
carefully  preserves.  But  it  Is  for  Congress  to 
decide  how  restrlcttvely  to  exercise  the  ap- 
propriations power. 

Finally  it  is  incumbent  upon  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  fulfill  his  constitutional 
role  by  exercising  the  congressional  power  to 
determine  the  miUtary  policy  of  the  United 

States.  .J     4. 

In  the  twentieth  century  strong  Presidents 
have  exercised  their  powers  to  the  fullest, 
while  congresses  all  too  often  have  quietly 
acquiesced.  That  such  power  has  sometimes 
lain  dormant  does  not  mean  that  It  has  been 
abandoned,  for  In  the  constlutlonal  scheme 
of  things  Congress  cannot  abandon  it.  The 
power  must  always  rest  In  Congress  to  decide 
when  the  nation  has  had  all  the  war  that 
It  can  afford  to  endure. 

If  Congress  does  indeed  wish  to  restore  the 
historic  balance  between  Congress  as  arbiter 
of  American  miUUry  policy  and  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief,  it  must  now 
seek  to  implement  its  decisions  by  use  of 
the  key  tool  it  was  given  for  this  purpose: 
the  power  to  allocate  money  for  national 
endeavors. 
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MISSION  TO  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  4. 
1970,  four  students  were  shot  to  death  at 
Kent  State  University.  More  were 
wounded.  This  tragedy  began  with  a  stu- 
dent d«nonstration.  The  National  Guard 
was  called  In.  Rocks  and  bricks  were 
thrown  at  the  security  forces.  Tlie  Na- 
tional Guard  engaged  the  demonstrators. 


They  shot  into  the  crowd.  They  shot 
claiming  self-defense.  Slain  were  two 
young  men  and  two  young  women. 

Within  2  weeks,  on  May  15,  1970,  two 
more  young  i>eople  were  shot  to  death  at 
Jackson  State  CoUege  in  Mississiw>i  un- 
der circumstances  similar  to  the  shoot- 
ings at  Kent  State.  But  this  time  by 
police  officers,  not  the  National  Guard. 
It  was  a  police  force  called  to  quell  a 
demonstration.  No  tear  gas  was  used  to 
disperse  the  demonstrators,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  what  was  thought  to  have  been 
sniper  fire,  the  police  riddled  the  Jackson 
State  dormitory  with  bullets. 

In  between  these  appalling  killings  of 
young  people,  was  the  tragedy  in  Au- 
gusta, Oa.,  where  on  May  11-12,  six 
blacks  were  killed. 

Within  less  than  2  weeks,  12  people 
have  been  killed.  It  is  vital  that  the  facU 
be  uncovered  fully  and  objecUvely  in 
each  instance.  But  that  is  the  beginning, 
and  it  is  not  enough.  Nor  will  it  be 
enough  to  determine  that  better  security 
tactics  are  needed  to  keep  the  peace  in 
today's  turbulent  society.  Our  effort  must 
be  to  understand  why  students  feel  al- 
ienated from  society,  why  we  must  listen 
with  greater  sensitivity  to  the  changes 
taking  place  in  society. 

Mr.  E»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  on  the  Jackson  State 
incident  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Monday,  May  18,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was   ordered  to  be   printed   in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18, 1970) 

Jackson  Statx 
Almost  nothing  about  Jackson  SUte  Col- 
lege would  remind  you,  ordinarily,  of  Kent 
State  University,  the  one  being  primarily 
black  and  In  Mississippi,  the  other  being 
largely  white  and  Middle  American.  By  race 
and  history,  as  weU  as  geography,  they  are 
miles,  not  to  say  worlds,  apart  and  yet  "to- 
day it  Is  the  Bimilarities  between  them  that 
are  striking,"  according  to  a  report  In  this 
newspaper  yesterday  by  Haynes  Johnson, 
who  visited  both  campuses  in  the  aftermath 
of  tragedy.  That's  what  Is  eo  particularly 
appalling  about  the  kUling  of  two  Jackson 
State  students,  and  the  wovmdlng  of  another 
nine,  by  poUce  officers — that  it  could  have 
happened  in  a  way  so  strikingly  similar  to 
the  shootings  at  Kent  State,  within  two 
weeks. 

The  two  tragedies  began  the  same  way, 
with  student  demonstrations.  They  evolved 
the  same  way,  with  the  calling  in  of  p<Hlce 
and  National  Guard  units,  with  an  out- 
break of  violence,  with  the  throwing  of  rocka 
and  bricks  at  the  security  forces.  And  they 
ended  the  same  way.  At  Jackson  State  the 
Guard  was  held  back  and  the  local  and 
state  poUce  moved  In;  at  Kent  SUte,  the 
Guard  engaged  the  demonstrators.  Other- 
wise it  was  horribly  the  same,  in  the  essen- 
tial details.  The  security  forces  wwe  armed 
with  live  ammunition;  they  ahot,  not  to 
warn  or  to  disperse,  but  right  into  the  crowd. 
They  shot  to  kUl.  According  to  the  author- 
ities, they  ahot.  in  both  cases,  without  order, 
spontaneously,  claiming  self-defense.  You 
have  only  to  look  at  the  windows  of  the 
women's  dormitory  «t  Jackson  State  to  see 
how  it  was  done — ^m  a  great  indiscriminate 
fusillade  agalnvt  the  waU  of  the  building. 
So  it  was  very  much  the  same  at  Jackaon 
State,  except  for  one  thing — we  had  Just 
had  Ken*  State.  We  had  Just  had  the  ex- 
ample of  ■»!>'« "t  tired,  tenee.  Ill-trained 
Ouardamen  with  loaded  weapons  up  against 
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s  group  of  student  demoiutratbrs  for  whom 
tliey  apimrenUy  b«d  ft  resenQnent,  U  not 
a  contempt.  Not  the  leftst  of  tae  lessons,  al- 
read;  learned  on  other  campuses  and  In 
other  cities,  was  that  tear  gas  tn  ample 
quanUUes  works  better  than  iuns;  at  Kent 
State  the  Guard  ran  out  of  teir  gas. 

At  Jackson  State  this  les»oi»  was  applied 
by  not  using  tear  gas  at  all.  There  was  no 
first  effort  to  disperse  the  demonstrators  be- 
fore they  could  become  a  menice  to  the  se- 
curity forces.  At  Jackson  suie.  white  po- 
Ucemen  went  for  their  guns  fegalnst  black 
students— theirs  was  a  different  kind  of 
contempt.  j 

We  are  being  told,  as  we  wer*  told  at  Kent 
State,  that  snipers  started  the  ihooting.  that 
the  security  force  had  to  fire  iback  to  save 
themselves.  And  we  are  also  being  told  by 
eyewitnesses,  as  at  Kent  Stake,  that  this 
Isnt  so  The  Inevitable  InvestfeaUon  Is  un- 
derway and  If  It  establishes  tkat  the  police 
at  Jackson  State  were  under  lire,  then  this 
would  go  some  way  toward  eiplalnlng  why 
they  might  have  been  under  fextreme  pres- 
sure to  lire  back  out  of  fear  4or  their  lives. 
But  this  would  not  explain  |  the  ruthless. 
almlesB  cannonading  that  postmarked  the 
wall  of  the  women*  dorm;  tliere  was  a  re- 
port of  a  sniper  on  the  foukl^h  floor  but 
nobody  has  claimed  there  wire  snipers  in 
very  window.  It  would  not  explain  why  tear 
gas  was  not  even  tried.  It  would  not  explain 
why  the  crowd  was  not  warn*  and  ordered 
to  disperse  before  the  poUce  irent  for  their 
guns.  And  nothing  can  explain  away  the 
hardeat  tact  of  all  about  tie  Mississippi 
trage<ly :  it  1»  not  Just  that  idwas  senseless 
and  needless  but  that  only  «wo  weeks  t>e- 
fore  Jackson  State  there  h*l  been  Kent 
State. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  time  ias  come,  for 
this  Nation  once  again  to  go  on  record 
and  reaffirm  the  commitments  we  made 
to  aU  Americans  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  aacredness  of 
human  life,  the  worth,  Uignity,  and 
Uberty  of  every  human  being  are  what 
this  Nation  is  all  about 

Yet,  we  have  witnessed  sudden  and 
tragic  death  at  Kent  Statt  in  Ohio,  at 
Augusta.  Oa.,  and  at  Jac)<son  SUte  in 
Mississippi.  We  know  all  too  well  that 
violence,  hate,  and  divisivaness  must  be 
brought  to  an  end.  If  we  are  asked  to 
remember  our  commitments  abroad,  we 
must  never  forget  our  commitments  right 
here  at  home.  Our  basic  commitment  is 
to  "one  nation  Indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all."  It  Is  nf)t  Uberty  and 
justice  for  some.  It  is  not  to  a  nation 
di\'ided— black  from  whita  young  from 
old. 

We  must  seek  every  chance  for  unity. 
every  chance  to  enliance  the  value  of 
human  life.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  divided  by  words  or  deeds  of  men 
in  whatever  position.  It  is  never  too  late 
to  start  afresh,  to  move  thfc  country  and 
its  people  together  throujp  compassion 
and  mutual  sespect.  1 

This  morning.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  t^egram  from 
Mayor  Charles  Evers.  of  ^ayette.  Miss., 
in  which  he  said:  I 

Would  be  honored  if  you  and  other  na- 
tional leaders  could  join  us  Ptlday  In  Jackson 
for  funeral  of  slain  student  t. 


alleraft 
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arranged  for  a  charter 
a  group  of  citizens — bla^ 
young   and   old — from 
Jackson.  Uiai^  for  the 
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I  have 

to  carry 

and  white. 

ashington   to 
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day  of  one  of  the  two  youxig  students 
who  were  killed  there. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  "a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  To 
reunite  our  people,  we  must  reaffirm  our 
fundamental  values,  we  must  reaffirm 
them  with  a  continuing  commitment  to 
make  them  real  for  all  Americans.  If  we 
together  exercise  compassion  and  love, 
if  we  now  deter^ne  that  our  respon- 
sibility is  to  heal,  the  tragedies  of  the 
past  2  weeks  need  never  be  repeated. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine  has  made  those  remarks. 
This  has  been  a  terrible  tragedy.  I  would 
recommend  that  if  we  ever  needed  proof 
of  the  ineffectiveness  and  destructiveness 
of  this  kind  of  approach,  we  certainly 
have  it  now. 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way.  There 
must  be  a  better  way.  Those  who  would 
continue  to  use  this  particular  method 
which  ends  in  riots,  bloodshed,  and 
shootings  should  be  dissuaded  from  their 
course. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
worn  out  the  patience  of  my  colleagues 
on  all  of  these  matters  since  way  back, 
when  this  whole  trouble  began  in  Watts, 
my  hometown.  I  wfc  tched  the  whole  com- 
mimity  damned  tmfairly.  It  is  a  bad 
neighborhood,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  com- 
munity. It  is  a  good  community  with 
good,  hard-working  and  honest  people 
living  there.  But,  there  were  some  trou- 
blemakers on  the  streets  that  night.  But, 
that  was  not  my  community  of  Watts.  I 
have  said  that  on  this  floor  many  times. 
Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
unfortunate  tragedy  that  took  place  at 
Kent  State  University.  I  notice  that  re- 
cently the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Larry  O'Brien, 
shocked  me  and  I  think  possibly  shocked 
the  Nation  with  an  exhibition  that  I 
thought  was  in  appallingly  bad  taste  to 
the  degree  that  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  felt  COTapelled 
to  take  him  to  task  for  It. 

In  one  of  the  most  sickening  and 
demagogic  uttersmces  in  this  history  of 
American  ixilitics.  Mr.  O'Brien  at- 
tempted to  play  politics  with  the  trag- 
edy at  Kent  State  University  br  trying 
to  line  that  sad  event  with  what  he 
called  the  "Nixon-Agnew-Mltchell  In- 
flammatory rhetoric." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  O'Brien  did 
not  mean  that.  I  hope  that  some  speech- 
writer  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
put  those  words  on  paper  and  that  he 
read  It  quickly  without  even  having 
thought  it  through. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  suggested  in 
his  remarks  that  Mr.  O'Brien  apologize 
to  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Attorney  General.  I  agree,  of 
course,  but  I  feel  that  it  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant for  Mr.  O'Brien  to  apologize  to 
the  political  party  he  obviously  was  try- 
ing by  Innuendo  to  embarrass,  as  well  as 
to  the  responsible  and  sensitive  good 
members  of  his  own  pohtical  party  who 
I  am  sure  were  Just  as  offended  by  his  re- 
marks as  I  was. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  I  feel  I  can  speak  for  certain  Dem- 
ocrats In  this  matter,  too.  not  only  be- 
caxise  many  voted  for  me  In  the  State  of 


California — ^I  must  have  had  well  over 
700.000  of  their  votes — but  more  im- 
portantly because  the  principles  of  good 
taste  know  no  party  lines. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  although 
many  members  of  my  party  disagreed  at 
times  with  the  late  President  John  F. 
Keimedy  over  certain  policies  and  de- 
cisions, almost  all  agreed — in  fact.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  ever  disagreed — that 
he  at  all  times  tried  to  observe  the  dic- 
tates of  good  taste  and  good  maimers. 
Therefore,  it  is  particularly  disturbing  to 
me  when  a  man  like  Mr.  O'Brien,  who 
was  so  closely  associated  with  the  late, 
greatly  respected,  and  loved  President 
Kennedy,  defiles  the  example  so  well 
established. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  news 
release  relating  to  Senator  Dole's  action 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

^NATOR  Bob  Dolx's  Action 
Newcastle,  NJI.,  May  11.— U.S.  Senator 
Bob  Dole  (R-Kans.)  today  blasted  National 
Democrat  Chairman  Larry  CBrten  for  his 
statement  that  "Nlxon-Agnew-MltcheU  In- 
flammatory rhetoric"  may  have  contributed 
to  the  deaths  of  four  Kent  State  University 
students.  He  suggested  that  03rlen  publicly 
apologize,  "or  be  prepared  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  Vietnam  and  aU  its  consequences." 
Dole  spoke  before  the  New  Hampshire  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women. 

The  Kansas  Senator  said,  In  part: 
"The  war  In  Vietnam  is  a  tragic  conflict. 
It  has  not  been  in  the  past  and  should  never 
become  a  partisan  matter,  but  regretubly 
many  leading  Democrats  are  Intent  on  mak- 
ing It  so.  Frankly.  I  was  shocked  to  read  that 
the  National  Democrat  Chairman,  Lawrence 
J.  O'Brien,  stated  in  a  meeting  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin.  Saturday  evening.  'I  can  only 
speculate  In  sorrow  whether  these  young 
people  (at  Kent)  would  have  been  killed  were 
It  not  for  the  Nlxon-Agnew-MltcheU  Inflam- 
matory rhetoric  .  .  .' 

"I  recognize  that  a  chairman  of  a  political 
party  must  speak  out  for  his  party,  but  it  Is 
Incredible  that  a  responsible  spokesman  for 
any  party  would  utter  such  nonsense. 

"I  believe  Mr.  O'Brien  should  publicly  apol- 
ogize to  President  Nixon.  Vice  President 
Agnew  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  and 
to  the  parents  of  these  young  people  at 
Kent  State. 

"Frankly.  I  am  becoming  a  little  tired  of 
and  frustrated  at  the  protestations  of  O'Brien 
and  other  leading  Democrats  In  and  out  oi 
Congress,  who  dally  seek  to  divide  and  frus- 
trate not  only  America's  youth,  but  all 
Americans. 

"By  employing  such  'speculation'  used  by 
Chairman  O'Brien,  he  should,  on  l>ehalf  of 
his  party,  announce  that  If  President  Ken- 
nedy had  not  moved  combat  troope  Into 
South  Vietnam  In  19«3  and  that  if  President 
Johnson  had  not  escalated  the  war  which 
sent  some  540,000  young  Americans  to  South 
Vietnam  that  some  42,000  Amertcana  might 
be  alive  today  and  that  nearly  300,000  would 
not  have  been  wounded,  prisoners,  or  missing 
In  action. 

"So.  Mr.  O'Brien,  first  let  me  caution  you 
to  not  make  tragedy  In  America  or  In  Vietnam 
a  partisan  political  issue— but  if  you  Insist 
and  persist,  you  shall  not  have  It  both  ways. 
Admit  your  Indiscretion,  apologize  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  Vice  Preaident  Agnew  and  At- 
torney General  Mitchell— or  be  prepared  to 
accept  responsibility  for  Vletiuan  aiMl  an  ita 

consequences.  ^ 

"While  I  share  the  view  that  we  must  lower 
our  voices,  this  does  not  mean  standlag  MIy 
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by  while  Democrat  peddlers  of  doom  and 
gloom  trample  at  wlU  on  our  President  or 
hU  Administration  or  the  rights,  feelings  and 
hopes  of  a  great  majority  of  Americans." 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  JUDICIAL  MA- 
CHINERY IN  CUSTOMS  COURTS 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  2624. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2624) 
to  Improve  the  judicial  machinery  in 
customs  courts  by  amending  the  statu- 
tory provisions  relating  to  judicial  ac- 
tions and  administrative  proceedings  in 
customs  matters,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  were  on  page  1.  line  6,  strike  out 
"1969"  and  Insert  "1970". 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  "to"  and 
Insert  "of". 

On  page  6.  Une  24.  strike  out  "cause  of 
and  insert  "civil". 

On  page  7.  line  2.  strike  out  "cause  of 
am'  insert  "civil". 

On  page  7.  line  8,  strike  out  "cause  of 
and  insert  "civil''. 

On  page  7.  line  24,  strike  out  "permit 
and  insert  "do  not  prohibit". 

On  page  15.  line  24,  strike  out  "up  on" 
and  Insert  "upon". 

On  page  16.  line  4,  strike  out  "2542 
and  Insert  "2642". 

On  page  16.  line  11.  strike  out  "July 
and  insert  "October". 

On  page  17.  line  4.  strike  out  all  after 
"Customs"  down  through  and  including 
"such"  in  line  6,  and  insert  "before  the 
effective  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
which  is  disallowed  before  that  date,  and 
as  to  which  trial  has  not  commenced  by 
such". 

On  page  18.  line  16,  strike  out  "1969" 
and  insert  "1970".  ,    , 

On  page  19.  line  11.  strike  out  "July' 
and  Insert  "October". 

On  page  19,  Une  14.  strike  out  "July" 
and  insert  "October". 

On  page  19,  Une  16.  strike  out  "July 
and  insert  "October". 

On  page  19.  line  18.  strUte  out  "July ' 
and  insert  "October". 

On  page  21.  line  22,  strike  out  "Dxnx- 
ABLE"  and  insert  "Dutiable"'. 

On  page  23.  strike  out  lines  22  and  23. 
and  Insert: 
"(b)  Protests. — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL. — A  protest  of  a  dccl- 
sion  tmder". 

On  page  24.  line  7,  strUce  out  "separate 
protests"  and  insert  "a  separate  protest". 
On  page  24,  line  8,  strike  out  aU  after 
"category."  down  through  and  Includ- 
ing "Act."  in  line  14.  and  insert  "In  addi- 
tion, separate  protests  fUed  by  different 
authorized  persons  with  respect  to  any 
one  category  of  merchandise  that  is  the 
subject  of  a  protest  are  deemed  to  be 
part  of  a  single  protest.  A  protest  may  be 
amended,  xmder  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  to  set  forth  objections 
as  to  a  decision  or  decisions  described 
in  subsection  (a)  which  were  not  the 
subject  of  the  original  protest,  In  the 
form  and  maimer  prescribed  for  a  pro- 
test, any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  time  in  which  such  protest  could  have 
been  filed  imder  this  section.  New 
grounds  in  support  of  objections  raised 


by  a  valid  protest  or  amendment  thereto 
may  be  presented  for  consideration  In 
connection  with  the  review  of  such  pro- 
test pursuant  to  section  515  of  this  Act 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  disposition  of  the 
protest  in  accordance  with  tliat  section." 

On  page  26  line.  2.  strUce  out  "the" 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  and 
insert  "this". 

On  page  44.  line  13.  strike  out  "the 
coUector"  and  insert  "collector". 

On  page  46.  line  1.  strike  out  aU  after 
"or""  down  through  and  including 
"an"."  in  line  3.  and  insert  "and  by 
striking  the  words  "the  coUector  or 
other"  and  the  words  "a  coUector  or 
other"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  instance  the  word  "an". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  House  of  Represei.tatives  has 
passed  with  amendments.  S.  2624.  a  biU 
to  modernize  the  Judicial  procedures  in 
the  Customs  Court  and  the  related  ad- 
ministrative processes  In  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  This  bill  was  originaUy  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  December  9,  1969.  The 
amendments  adopted  by  the  other  House 
are  aU  of  a  corrective  nature.  They 
either  amend  typographical  or  clerical 
errors,  change  the  effective  date  from 
July  1.  1970.  to  October  1.  1970— because 
of  the  delay  in  acting  on  the  biU — or 
remove  ambiguities  in  language.  None 
of  these  changes  materially  affect  the 
content  of  the  bUl.  Because  the  amend- 
ments are  purely  clerical,  and  not  sub- 
stantive, there  is  no  need  for  a  confer- 
ence between  the  two  Houses.  Accord- 
ingly, I  move  that  the  Senate  adopt  S. 
2624,  as  amended  and  passed  by  the 
House. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

1.  On  page  1.  line  6,  and  on  page  18.  line 
16,  strike  out  '1969"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1970". 

2.  On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "to"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "of'. 

3.  On  page  5.  line  4.  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

4.  On  page  6,  Une  24,  and  on  page  7,  Unes 
3  and  8,  strike  out  "cause  of  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "civil"". 

5.  On  page  7,  Une  24.  strike  out  "permit 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "do  not  prohibit". 

6.  On  page  15.  line  24,  strike  out  "up  on"' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "upon". 

7.  On  page  16.  Une  4.  strike  out  "2642""  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "2642". 

8.  On  page  16.  Une  11.  strike  out  "July" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October". 

9.  On  page  17.  strike  out  lines  6  and  6 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  which 
is  disallowed  liefore  that  date,  and  as  to 
which  trial  has  not  commenced  by  nich." 

10.  On  page  19.  Unes  11.  14.  16.  and  18. 
strike  out  "July""  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "October"". 

11.  On  page  31.  line  22.  strike  out  "Dul- 
table  "  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Dutiable". 

12.  On  page  23,  strike  out  Unes  22  and  23 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(b)    PaoTkSTS. 

"(1)  In  oxnhul. — ^A  protest  of  a  deci- 
sion under". 

13.  On  page  24.  line  7,  strike  out  "separate 
protests""  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a  sep- 
arate protest'". 

14.  On  page  24.  delete  the  sentence  begin- 
ning on  line  8  and  the  sentence  ending  on 
Une  14  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"In  addition,  separate  protests  filed  by 
different  authorized  persons  with  respect  to 
any  one  category  of  merchandise  that  1«  the 
subject  of  a  protest  are  deemed  to  be  part 
of  a  single  protest.  A  protest  may  be  amended. 


under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  set  forth  objections  as  to  a  deci- 
sion or  decisions  described  In  subsection  (a) 
which  were  not  the  subject  of  the  original 
protest,  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed 
for  a  protest,  any  time  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  In  which  such  protest  could 
have  been  filed  under  this  section.  New 
grounds  In  support  of  objections  raised  by  a 
valid  protest  or  amendment  thereto  may  be 
presented  for  consideration  In  connection 
with  the  review  of  such  protest  pursuant  to 
section  515  of  this  Act  at  any  time  prior  to 
dUpoBltlon  of  the  protest  in  accordance  with 
that  section  " 

15.  On  page  26,  Une  2,  delete  "the  subsec-" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "this  subsec-'". 

16.  On  page  44.  line  13.  strike  out  "the  col- 
lector" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "collector". 

17.  On  page  46,  strike  out  lines  2  and  ?  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  and  by 
striking  the  words  "the  coUector  or  other"" 
and  the  words  "a  collector  or  other""  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  In  each  Instance  the 
word  "an"'. 

An  explanation  of  these  amendments  Is  as 

follows : 

Amendment  No.  1  conforms  the  short  titles 
of  the  legislation  to  the  year  of  enactment. 

Amendments  Nos.  2,  3,  4.  6.  7.  11.  and  12 
correct  typographical  errors. 

Amendments  Nos.  13,  15,  16,  and  17  correct 
clerical  errors. 

Amendments  Nos.  8  and  10  change  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation  from  July  1. 
1970,  to  October  1.  1970,  In  order  to  allow 
sufficient  time  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
for  the  adoption  of  necessary  Implementing 
rules  and  administrative  procedures. 

Amendment  No.  5  clarifies  section  109.  per- 
taining to  evidentiary  hearings  In  foreign 
countries,  by  making  such  hearings  possible 
In  foreign  countries  whose  laws  do  not  pro- 
hibit such  a  hearing,  rather  than  requiring 
positive  law  permitting  such  a  hearing. 

Amendment  No.  9  eliminates  an  ambiguity 
and  makes  clear  that  if  a  protest  is  not  dis- 
allowed administratively  until  after  the  effec- 
tive date,  the  new  procedures  for  Initiating  a 
civil  action  In  Customs  Court  under  title  I 
wUl  be  applicable.  "niU  corresponds  to  the 
provision  in  section  203  making  applicable 
the  new  administrative  procedures  in  title  II 
to  protest*  that  have  not  been  dlssallowed 
administratively  before  the  effective  date.  The 
combined  result  of  the  effective  dates  pro- 
vided by  tlOes  I  and  H  Is  that  protests  which 
have  not  yet  left  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
Jurisdiction  on  the  effetclve  date  will  l)ecome 
subject  to  the  new  law  both  administratively 
and  judlcUUy.  If  the  protest  has  already 
passed  Into  the  court's  Jurisdiction  on  that 
date,  the  Importer  wUl  not  be  required  to  file 
a  summons  under  the  new  court  procedure. 
The  committee  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  that  It  will  take  final 
action  prior  to  October  1.  1970  on  all  protests 
filed  on  or  before  September  15.  1970. 

Amendment  No.  14  clarifies  the  meaning  of 
section  207  of  S.  2624  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  IncorporatUig  dlrecUy  within  the  stat- 
utory language  the  Interpretation  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  (S.  Kept.  91-576.  91st  Cong.. 
Istsess.,  atp.  27). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority,  that  there  Is  no  objecUon 
to  our  proceeding  with  the  consideration 
thereof.  I  also  imderstand  that  the 
amendments  which  have  been  made  by 
the  House  are  technical  amendments.  I 
am  about  to  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the   House   amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  move? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "^m-glnla.  Mr. 
Pi«sldent.  at  the  request  of  the  chap- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
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Judiciary  (Mr.  Eastlakd)   and  the  able 
Senator  from  Maryland  ( *4r.  Tydincs)  . 

I  so  move.  ,  „ 

Tbe  amendments  of  the  pouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  concurr"" 
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rrfed  in. 

jsbfESS 


ORDER  OP  BUSJ 

The  PRESIDING  OFPi^ER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Sena^? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  iVirginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  undei  standing  that 
the  previous  order  provides  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  convene  in  the  i»ioming  at  11 
o'clock  and  that,  upon  di*K)sition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  tho  able  Senator 
txxxa  Ohio  (Mr.  Youmg)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  a  period  of  no^  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 


lowing  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on 
speeches  made  during  that  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  imtU 
1 1  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  unUl  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  20, 1970.  at  11  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR 

TINE     MORNING 
MORROW 


TRANSACT  ION 


BI  SINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous 


The  House  met  at  12 
The  Chaplain.  Rev 
DU.,  offered  the  followinj 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPROU- 
TO- 


Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
co  nsent  that  f ol- 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 


CX5NFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  May  19, 1970: 

NATIONAL    SCIENCB    BOAKD 

The  following-named  persona  to  be  mem- 
bers or  the  National  Science  Board.  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  the  terms  Indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
May  10.  1972: 

Horton  Guyford  Stever.  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  a  term  expiring  May  10.  1976: 

Herbert  K.  Carter,  of  IlUnols. 

Robert  Alan  Charple.  of  Blassachusetts. 

Lloyd  Miller  Cooke,  of  nUnoU. 

Robert  Henry  Dlcke.  of  New  Jersey. 

David  Murray  Gates,  of  Missouri. 

Roger  W.  Heyns,  of  California. 

Prank  Press,  of  Massachusetts. 

Frederick  P.  Thieme.  of  Colorado. 
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of  clock  noon. 
Edward  G.  Latch, 
prayer: 


The  peace  of  God,  wiich  passes  all 
understanding.  wiU  keep  j/our  hearts  and 
youT  rmndi.— Philippians  4:  7. 

O  God  and  Father  of  u$  all.  Thou  hast 
made  us  to  live  to  faith  with  Thee  and 
in  love  with  one  anothec,  yet  our  world 
Is  worried  by  war.  our  ^*ation  divided, 
and  our  own  lives  troubled.  We  confess 
our  faults,  our  lack  of  faith,  and  our 
failure  to  love.  Forgive  \4b.  we  pray,  and 
help  us  from  this  day  forward  to  be  more 
responsive  to  Thee  and  more  ready  to 
react  afBrmatively  to  tfte  needs  of  our 
fellow  men. 

Bless  our  Nation,  ouil  President,  our 
National  and  State  leadtrs.  Particularly 
do  we  pray  for  the  Membtrs  of  this  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  our  Speakw.  and  all 
who  work  with  them.  May  they  take  time 
to  listen  to  Thee  and.  in  so  doing,  be 
given  insight  to  see  clearly  the  way  to 
take,  courage  to  walk  ii  that  way.  and 
patience  to  persist  in  pursuing  peace  at 
home  and  abroad.  May  they  be  channels 
through  which  Justice  apd  freedom  and 
good  will  can  eome  to  greater  life  to  our 
Nation  and  In  our  world. 

In  the  sirirlt  of  ChrlstJ  we  pray.  Amen, 


tions  for  certain  mariUme  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 
On  May  14.  1970: 
HJl.  515  An  act  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  clarify  responsibilities  related 
to  providing  free  and  reduced-price  mea  s 
and  preventing  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren, to  revise  program  matching  require- 
ments, to  strengthen  the  nutrition  training 
and  education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 
otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children  In  schools  and  service 
Institutions. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appotots  to 
the  committee  of  conference  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bkll). 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
appointment  by  the  Speaker. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowtog  title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

3  3479  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Act' of  June  30,  1964,  u  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  pri)ceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  TriE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  iSx.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretarlea,  who  ilso  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  follo4lxiff  ttOes: 

On  May  IS,  irTO:  

H Jl.  16946.  An  act  to  »'  ithorlae  approprta- 


RESIGNATION  OP  AND  APPOmT- 
MENT  OF  CONFEREE  ON  H.R.  16516, 
NASA  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowtog  letter  of  resignation  of  a 
conferee:  mat  19. 1970. 

Hon.  John  McCormack, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representative*. 

Washtngton,  D.C. 

DEAa  M*.  Spxakts:  Due  to  the  fact  that  I 
shall  be  absent  on  official  business  within  my 
dtetrtct.  It  wUl  be  impossible  for  me  to  serve 
aa  a  Conferee  on  the  NASA  Autharl»tton 
BlU.HJl.  16516. 

I,  therefore,  tender  my  resignation  aa  one 
of  the  Conferees. 

With  warm  regards.  I  remain. 

Sincerely,  

RlCHAlB  It.  BUUUUOaBE. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  ittignation  will  be  accepted. 
Tha«  WM  no  objection. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  OUR  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 
(Mr  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  „       . 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  great  divi- 
sions which  today  rend  our  Nation.  But 
I  would  hope  that  there  is  one  issue  upon 
which  there  is  no  division  and  upon 
which  we  could  gato  wholehearted  sup- 
port from  all  Members  of  this  body  as 
well  as  the  general  public— and  that  is 
the  matter  of  the  future  of  the  American 
prisoners  now  held  to  camps  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

Recently  our  President  announced  the 
proposed  vrithdrawal  ot  an  additional 
150  000  American  troops  from  Vietnam. 
We  are  all  encouraged  that  our  strength 
is  such  that  he  can  propose  such  a 
withdrawal. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  put  any  pres- 
sure on  the  leaders  of  Hanoi,  we  should 
advise  them  that  it  is  the  totention  of 
the  American  people  that  American  pris- 
oners will  not  be  abandoned. 

I  am  totroductog  today  a  resolution 
which  would  make  necessary  some  agree- 
ment fnwn  the  North  Vietnamese  'or  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  before  we  with- 
draw any  further  American  troops.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  we  do  not  make  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  contingent  upon 
the  release  of  our  prisoners,  we  will  find 
ourselves  abandontog  many  fine  young 
Americans  who  followed  to  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  American  military  in  a 
time  of  combat. 

Mr.  E^peaker.  I  urge  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen to  Jota  me  to  coBponsonhlp  of 
this  resdation. 
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PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Pi-ivate  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  caU  the  first 
todividual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANZ  CHARLES  FELDMEIER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  614)  for 
the  reUef  of  Franz  Charles  Feldmeier. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  15760) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrian. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  biU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MICHEL  M.  GOUTMANN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1934)  for 

the  relief  of  Michel  M.  Goutmann. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  1934 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Seru^te  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act.  Michel  M.  Goutmann  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  September  7,  1956. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

JOSE  LUIS  CALLEJA-PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1747) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis  Calleja-Perez. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mouse  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARGARET  M.  McNELLIS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  8573) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Mc- 
Neills. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


provisions  of  taw,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  sever- 
ance pay  to  which  b«  would  have  been  en- 
titled, If  the  computation  of  such  severance 
pay  was  based  upon  his  total  commissioned 
service  in  the  United  SUtes  Navy  and  (2) 
the  amount  of  severance  pay  to  which  he  Is 
enUUed  under  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  2.  No  part  o*  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provUlona  of  thla  Act 
shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  fl.OOO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ATKINSON.  HASERICK  b  CO..  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10534) 
for  the  relief  of  Atkinson,  Haserlck  &  Co.. 
Inc. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GLORIA  JARA  HAASE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12959) 
for  the  relief  of  Gloria  Jara  Haase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  12959 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Gloria  Jara  Haase  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
pn>val  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Russell  Haase,  cltlsens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word  "Act." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Act: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents,  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Inunlgra- 
tion  and  NatlonaUty  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  wsls  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


WILLIAM  HEIDMAN.  JR. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  12128) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Heidman,  Jr. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejtidice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? — 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  RETIRED  OFFICERS  OP 
THE  ARMY.  NAVY.  AND  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13676) 
for  the  reUef  of  certato  retired  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAUDE  G.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  13807) 
for  the  reUef  of  CTaude  G.  Hansen. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  FRANCINE  M.  WELCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  12173) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Francme  M.  Welch. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  COL.  ROBERT  L.  POEHLEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1S810) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  CoL  Robert  L. 
Poehleto. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


LT.  ROBERT  J.  SCANLON 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HR.  12S21) 
for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Robert  J.  Scanlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authoriwd  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  oot  of  current  appropriations 
available  for  the  payment  of  severance  pay, 
to  Lieutenant  Robert  J.  Scanlon,  Supply 
Corps,  United  States  Navy,  at  tbe  time  of 
bis  discharge  from  the  Navy.  In  addltton  to 
any  amoiuits   payable  to  him  under  other 


S.   SGT.  LAWRENCE  P.  PAYNE,  UJS. 
ARMY   (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  14619) 
for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt.  Lawrence  F. 
Payne,  U.S.  Army  (retired) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  14619 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Staff 
Sergeant  Lawrence  F.  Payne,  United  States 
Army  (retired),  of  Hagcrstown,  liaryland.  la 
relieved  of  all  BabUlty  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  ot  the  snm  of  $3,033.28,  f«pre- 
it—ttiwg  the  anaotint  of  overpaymeB*  of  re- 
tired pa;  be  received  from  Noveaibar  1.  185S. 
through  February  28.  1968.  as  the  result  of 
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tfie 
t  lis 


I«y. 


Serbian 


f  rst 


an  error  In  the  computation 
pay  to  whlcb  the  said  Staff 
rence  F.  Payne  was  entitled.  In 
settlement  of  the  accounting 
Ing  or  disbursing  oflBcer  of  the 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by 

Sec,  2.   (a)   The  Secretary  oi 
is  authorized  and  directed  to 
money  In  the  Treasury  not 
prlated.  to  the  said  Staff 
F   Payne,  the  sum  of  any 
withheld  from  him  on  account 
payment  referred  to  in  the 
this  Act. 

(b)    No  part  of  any  amoun 
under  this  section  shall  be 
to  or  received  by  any  agent 
account  of  services  rendered 
with  this  claim,  and  the  samii 
lawful,   any   contract   to   the 
withstanding.  Violation  of 
nUsdemeanor   punishable   by 
exceed  1 1.000. 

With  the  following  comm|tt 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  stHke  "$2.033 J26 
"$2.032  65". 


of  the  retired 
;  Sergeant  Law- 
the  audit  and 
)f  any  certlfy- 
Dnited  States, 
e  amount  for 

Act. 
the  Treasury 
out  of  any 
ot^ierwise  appro- 
t  Lawrence 
amoi^nt  received  oi 
of  the  over- 
section   of 
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appropriated 

or  delivered 

attorney  on 

in  connection 

shall  be  un- 

contrary   not- 

sectlon  is  a 

fine   not   to 


ee  amend- 
"  and  insert 


The  committee  amendmei  it  was  agreed 


to. 


be 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
and  read  a  third  time,  was 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


read 


COLIE  LANCE  JOHNSON,  JR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  16997) 
for  the  relief  of  Colie  Lance  Johnson,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objectlop,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 


HJt.    16997 


ae? 
approprii  ted 

am  Dunts  i 
Vetei  Bins 
sail 
b<«n  ' 


Admlnl  ttratlon 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt 
Representatives    of    the     Uni 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
retary  of  the  Treasury  is  aut 
rected  to  pay.  out  of  any  mon 
ury    not    otherwise 
Lance  Johnson.  Junior,  the 
by  the  Administrator  of 
b«  the  amounts  that  the 
Johnson.  Junior,  would  hav 
dependent  son  of  the  late  Col 
son.  Senior  (Veterans' 
number  XC-3-601-401) .  under 
ministered  by  the  Veterans' 
had  timely  applications  or  clali^ 
the  son's  behalf  at  the  earllesl> 
following  his  father's  death  in 
Southwest  Pacific  on  May  19. 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
agent    or    attorney    on    account 
rendered  in  connection  with 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
the  contrary  notwlthstandin) : 
violating  the  provisions  of 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsdemeaki 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  flnfd 
not  exceeding  11,000 

AKXMDICCNT  OTTOiZD  BT  HtL  OONOHUK 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speajcer,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Btr.  Donomttb: 
Page  1,  Una  10:  StrUe  "XC-4^01-401"  and 
insert  "XC-S-aiO-Ml 

The  amendment  was  agi^d  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Ume.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TO  REIMBURSE  CERTAIN  PERSONS 
FOR  AMOUNTS  CONTRIBUTED  TO 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  19)  to  re- 
imburse certain  persons  for  amounts 
contributed  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
s.  19 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Carlsbad  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Carlsbad. 
New  Mexico,  the  sum  of  93.300  as  reimburse- 
ment for  amounts  contributed  on  or  after 
December  15.  1968.  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  employing  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  keep  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park.  New  Mexico,  open  to  the  pub- 
lic ever>'  day  of  the  week  for  the  period  of 
December  24.   1968,  through  May   1,  1969. 

(b)  The  Carlsbad  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Carlsbad.  New  Mexico,  shall  identify  any 
person  who  contributed  for  this  purpose,  de- 
termine the  amount  so  contributed,  and  re- 
imburse said  Individual  in  such  amount  so 
far  as  possible  from  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Carlsbad  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  shall  furnish  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  report  showing 
the  disbursements  of  the  appropriation  here- 
in provided  for  within  six  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JAMES  HARRY  MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1786)  for 
the  relief  of  James  Harry  Martin. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ELEANOR  D.  MORGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9497) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Morgan. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcMn  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  R.  GOSNELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (UR.  13469) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Gosnell. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tinanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EUGENE  M.  SIMS,  SR. 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14449) 
for  the  relief  of  Eugene  M.  Sims,  Br. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  14449 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  claim  of 
Eugene  M.  Sims.  Senior,  based  upon  the  loss 
of  person.ll  property  while  on  active  duty  in 
the  United  States  Army  in  Korea  In  1950  Is 
to  l>e  held  and  considered  as  a  claim  cogniza- 
ble under  section  241  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code:  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
IS  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
sider, settle,  and  if  found  meritorious,  pay  a 
claim  based  upon  the  said  loss.  If  filed  by  the 
said  Eugene  M.  Sims,  Senior,  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  ahall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  JAMES  M.  BUSTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4983) 
for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Buster. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  follows : 

H.R.    4983 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  James 
M.  Buster,  of  Arlington,  Virginia,  is  relieved 
of  Uabllity  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $422.07.  representing  overpay- 
ments (made  due  to  administrative  error)  of 
compensation  paid  to  Mr.  Buster  during  1967 
in  connection  with  his  employment  at  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  OiBce  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  James  M.  Buster,  of  Arlington. 
Virginia,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  paid  to  him,  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  respect 
to  the  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
specified  in  the  first  section  of  thU  Act. 

( b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  Une  4.  strike  "$423.07"  and  Insert 
"$396.61". 
Page  3.  strike  all  of  lines  3  through  18. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  •with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-339) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read,  and 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  Public  Law  8^794  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  third 
annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity. 

RlCHARO  NncoN. 

The  White  House,  May  19,  1970. 


SUSPENSION   OF  DUTIES  ON   MAN- 
GANESE   ORE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14720)  to  con- 
it,  tinue  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1973, 

1 3*  the   existing    suspension    of    duties    on 

manganese  ore — inchiding  ferruginous 
ore — and  related  products,  which  was 
imanlmously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object— I  do  so  only  so  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  might  give  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  l»ll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  our  colleague  on  the  Committee  tai 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Honorable  Heu- 
MAN  T.  ScHNEiBBLi,  is  to  continuc  for  a 
3-year  period,  through  June  30,  1973, 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore — including  ferruginous  ore — 
and  related  products. 

The  principal  use  of  manganese  ore 
Is  for  metallurgical  purposes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel.  Much  smaller  amounts 
are  consiimed  in  the  production  of  dry- 
cell  batteries  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
manganese  chemicals.  Consumers  of 
manganese  ore  in  the  United  States  are 
principally  producers  of  manganese  fer- 
roalloys, primarily  ferromanganese,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  silicomanganese. 

In  recent  years,  domestic  ore  tias  ac- 
counted fOT  less  than  1  percwit  of  the 
manganese  ore  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  preponderant  share  of 
domestic  consumption  of  manganese  ore 
Is  supplied  by  imports  principally  from 


Brazil.  Gabon,  Congo,  Ghana,  India,  and 

the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  duty  on 
imports  of  manganese  ores  has  been  sus- 
pended since  June  30.  1964.  by  virtue  of 
successive  enactments  of  temporary  sus- 
pensions, and  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion the  suspension  will  expire  on  June 
30,  1970.  The  existing  suspended  trade 
agreement  rate  of  duty  of  0.17  cents  per 
pound  under  item  601.27  of  the  TarifT 
Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes  is  subject 
to  further  reduction  of  0.12  cents  per 
pound  on  January  1,  1972,  as  a  result  of 
the  Kennedy  round. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  apply  to  ore 
importations  from  Communist  or  Com- 
mimist-controlled  or  dominated  coun- 
tries specified  in  general  headnote  3(d) 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  Ore  from  such  countries  wotild 
still  be  subject  to  the  full  rate  of  1  cent 
per  pound  on  manganese  content  as  pro- 
vided in  item  601.27  of  the  TSUS. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
convinced  that  the  cMitinued  suspension 
of  duty  on  manganese  ore  provided  in 
H.R.  14720  is  fully  justified  and  war- 
ranted. In  addition  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  production  of  manganese  ore 
in  the  United  States,  in  many  reelects 
the  characteristics  of  the  ore  that  is 
mined  domestically  render  it  noncom- 
petitive with  imported  ore.  The  Com- 
mittee also  believes  that  enactment  of 
the  bill  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  domestic  producers  of  ferroman- 
ganese and  other  manganese  allojrs.  Con- 
tinued suspension  of  the  duty  on  the 
basic  raw  materials  will  aid  in  reducing 
costs  to  these  processors  and  in  en- 
hancing the  competitive  position  of 
domestically  produced  alloys  in  the 
market. 

Favorable  reports  on  the  bill  were  re- 
ceived from  the  interested  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  as  well  as  aa 
informative  report  from  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  and  no  information  was 
received  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  would  indicate  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation.  The  committee  is 
unanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14720. 
a  bill  to  continue  for  3  years — through 
June  30,  1973 — the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  manganese  ores. 

Although  the  major  domestic  use  of 
manganese  ore  is  in  steelmaking,  an- 
other Important  use  Is  in  the  production 
of  dry-cell  batteries.  The  present  sus- 
pension of  duties  Is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  very  little  manganese  ore  is  pro- 
duced domestically.  The  suspension  does 
not  harm  U.S.  manufacturers,  but  it 
does  put  processors  in  the  home  market 
in  a  better  competitive  position  with 
those  in  other  countries. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  by 
interested  and  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Government  that  the  manganese 
situation  has  not  changed,  and  that  con- 
tinued suspension  of  duties  remains  nec- 
essary. In  this  light,  the  measure  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  committee. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 


B.R.   14730 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senatt  ani  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  UnitedL  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Item  911.07  of  the  Tariff  Schedu'^es  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended 
by  striking  ovrt  "6/30/70"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "6/30/73". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  Irom  warehoneea,  lot 
consumption,  after  June  30. 197U. 

The  bill  was  wdered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTIES  ON  CER- 
TAIN FORMS  OF  COPPER 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  (H.R.  17241)  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  June  30.  1972, 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  cer- 
tain forms  of  copper,  which  was  unan- 
imously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
I  do  not  intend  to  object,  but  I  reserve 
the  right  in  order  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas — I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  for  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  KB..  17241,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  Martha  W. 
Griffiths,  is  to  continue  through  June 
30,  1972,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  imports  of  unwrought  copper — except 
nickel  silver — copper  waste  and  scrap, 
and  copper  articles  imported  to  be  used 
in  remanufacture  by  smelting.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation,  the  existing  sus- 
pension would  expire  on  June  30,  1970. 
The  bill  would  also  extend  for  the  same 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
applicable  to  the  copper  content  of  cer- 
tain copper-bearing  ores  and  materials. 
The  duties  that  would  remain  suspended 
would,  in  each  case,  amount  to  1.1  cents 
per  pound  of  pure  copper  which  may  be 
commerially  obtained  from  the  imported 
articles,  except  that  in  the  case  of  nickel 
silver  waste  and  scrap,  the  current  rate 
is  1.1  cents  per  poimd  of  the  commercially 
recoverable  copper  content  plus  7  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 

Copper  is  a  metal  that  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Nation's  defense  and 
nondefense  needs.  It  is  used  in  the  elec- 
trical industry  in  the  manufacture  of 
generators,  motors,  locomotives,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  equipment,  light 
and  power  transmission  lines,  and  num- 
erous other  items.  It  is  consumed  by  the 
cow»«"-base  alloy  industry  in  the  manu- 
facture of  products  used  in  building  con- 
struction, principally  plumbing  and  roof- 
ing materials,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles  and  trucks,  in  shipbuild- 
ing, in  the  production  of  ammunition, 
and  for  a  wide  variety  of  other  purposes. 
The  existing  suspension  of  duty  and 
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previous  suspensions  of  dut'  on  copper 
were  enacted  to  relieve  the  tight  copper 
situation.  During  19€7  and  11968  Imports 
of  copper  were  temporarily  Increased  as 
a  result  of  an  extended  strike  In  the  cop- 
per Industry.  Imports  subsequently  de- 
clined, but  the  short  supply  situation  con- 
tinues to  exist.  Although  direct  defense 
requirements — 215.000  ton^  for  the 
year — have  been  falling  sinice  the  first 
quarter  of  1969  and  are  estimated  to  be 
lower  for  1970  by  approximlately  10,000 
tons,  copper  is  expected  to  continue  in 
tight  supply  in  the  United  States  and 
worldwide  for  some  time  ta  come.  The 
United  States  must  import  in  normal 
market  conditions,  about  1(  percent  of 
its  copper  supply,  but  impor  ed  as  much 
as  27  percent  in  1967.  as  a  i  esult  of  the 
domestic  copper  industry  stri  ke.  The  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  led  to  the  cur- 
rent suspension  of  duty  are  expected  to 
continue. 

The  suspensions  of  dui  y  provided 
under  the  pending  bill  wouU  be  inappli- 
cable during  any  period  ir  which  the 
price  of  electrolytic  copper  in  standard 
shapes  and  sizes,  delivered  Connecticut 
Valley,  Is  below  36  cents  psr  pound  as 
determined  pursuant  to  hea(  note  5,  sub- 
part 2C,  schedule  6.  of  the  1  ariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States. 

No  indication  of  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  this  duty  suspen;ion  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  executive  lepartments 
favored  its  enactment.  The  committee  is 
unanimous  in  recommendin  5  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  ] 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  support  K.R.  17241,  a  bill  to  continue 
through  June  30,  1972,  th«  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper. 

The  items  affected  by  tluslmeasure  are 
unwrought  copper,  except  fir  nickel  sil- 
ver; copper  waste  and  scrad:  copper  ar- 
ticles to  be  used  in  rema^ufacture  by 
smelting,  and  the  copper  content  of  cer- 
tain copper-bearing  ores  and  materials. 

As  we  all  know,  copper  ren^ains  of  great 
importance  to  our  national  defense.  The 
existing  suspension  and  preiHous  suspen- 
sions of  duty  were  enactedl  to  relieve  a 
tight  copper  situation  whlcli  has  not  yet 
eased.  Copper  is  expected  td  continue  in 
short  supply,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  an 
undetermined  period  in  the  future. 

Because  of  this  shortage,  |  and  because 
there  has  been  no  stated  Opposition  to 
the  bill,  the  committee  was  Unanimous  in 
reporting  it  favorably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B. 17241 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senike  and  House 
0/  Representative*  of  the  vMted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Itema 

911.10  (reUtlng  to  copper  wa«t«  and  scrap). 

011.11  (relating  to  articles  of  «opper),  011.13 
(relating  to  copper  brearlng  oree  and  mate- 
rials, 011.14  (reUtlog  to  oemetit  copper  and 
copper  pr«clplUtfla) .  Oil. IS  (r4atlng  to  black 
copper,  blister  copper,  and  aOKMle  copper), 
and  911.16  (relating  to  oth»r  unwrougbt 
copper)  of  the  Tariff  Schedule*  of  the  United 
States  (19  U3.C.  1309)  are  ••<  h  amwivrtiwl  by 


striking  out  "8/30/70"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "6/30/72". 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
article*  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  after  June  30,  1970. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
tmd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
ELECTRODES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16940)  to  extend 
imtil  December  31.  1972,  the  suspension 
of  duty  on  electrodes  for  use  in  produc- 
ing aluminum,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  so  only  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  16940,  which  was  Introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  is  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  December  31.  1972.  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  electrodes  imported 
for  use  In  producing  aluminum. 

Under  the  permanent  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
electrodes  of  the  kind  covered  by  the  bill 
are  currently  dutiable  under  Item  517.61 
at  8' 2  percent  ad  valorem,  the  third 
stage  of  a  five-stage  reduction  from  12 Vi 
to  6  percent  ad  valorem  agreed  to  in  the 
itennedy  round.  However,  the  duty  on 
electrodes  imported  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum  has  been  suspended  since 
October  7,  1965,  by  virtue  of  successive 
enactments  of  temporary  duty  suspen- 
sions, and  in  the  absence  of  further  legis- 
lation the  suspension  would  expire  on 
December  31, 1970. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
advised  that  the  electrodes  of  the  type 
covered  by  the  bill  usually  are  manu- 
factured by  aluminum  companies  them- 
selves at  the  site  where  they  are  to  be 
used  in  the  electrolysis  of  alumina  into 
aluminum.  These  electrodes  generally  of 
carbon  or  graphite  are  consumed  in  great 
quantities  in  the  electrolysis  process.  A 
number  of  small  aluminum  plants  have 
been  importing  electrodes  due  to  an  in- 
sufficient volume  of  aluminum  produc- 
tion to  permit  efficient  mainufacture  of 
electrodes  at  their  plants,  and  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  purchasing  such  electrodes 
commercially  from  domestic  producers. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
ceived no  information  which  would  indi- 
cate opposition  to  the  legislation,  and 
the  executive  departments  had  no  objec- 
tion to  Its  enactment.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  believes  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  suspension  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes imported  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum  for  a  2-year  iieriod,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  pending  bill,  is  warranted. 


and  unanimously  recommends  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16940, 
a  bill  to  continue  until  December  31. 
1972,  the  temporary  suspension  of  duty 
on  electrodes  for  use  in  producing  alu- 
minum. 

Electrodes  of  the  typ*  covered  by  this 
bill  are  manufactured  for  the  most  part 
by  aluminum  companies  on  the  same  site 
at  which  aluminum  itself  is  produced. 
The  committee  has  been  informed  that 
consumption  of  these  electrodes  is  heavy. 

The  committee  also  has  been  told  that 
a  number  of  small  aluminum  plants  have 
been  importing  these  items  because  elec- 
trode manufacturing  cannot  be  justified 
by  their  relatively  light  production  of 
primary  aluminum,  and  because  of  diffi- 
culty in  purchasing  the  commodity  do- 
mesticaUy. 

The  committee  was  not  informed  of 
any  opposition  to  this  measure,  and  was 
unanimous  in  reporting  it  favorably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   16940 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
matter  appearing  in  the  effective  jjerlod  col- 
umn for  Item  009.25  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  SUtes  (19  VS.C.  1202)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "12/31/70"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "12/31/72". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  artlclee  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16199),  to  es- 
tablish a  working  capital  fund  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  which  was 
imanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object — I  believe 
we  should  have  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLJ3. 1  am  grateful  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  to  establish  a  working  capital 
fund  to  provide  an  Improved  method  of 
financing,  managing,  and  accounting  for 
certain  administrative  service  operations 
provided  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  its  bureaus  and  offices. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  is  performing  through  its 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  appropriation 
for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  various  centralized  serv- 
ices which  benefit  a  number  of  Treasury 
bureaus  financed  by  separate  appropria- 
tions. The  working  capital  fund  estab- 
lished by  this  bill  would  consolidate  these 
operations,  place  them  on  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  businesslike  basis,  and  assist 
the  Department  in  presenting  a  more 
accurate  cost-based  budget.  This  method 
of  managing,  finsmcing,  and  accounting 
could  be  used  whenever  a  consodidated 
services  operation  exists  or  is  needed  in 
that  Department.  ,.    .     , 

The  working  capital  fund  method  of 
financing  for  centralized  services  is  used 
by  a  number  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  including  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Interior,  Labor,  and 
State,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  advised  that  the  experience 
of  these  Departments  with  the  working 
capitel  fund  method  of  financing  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  this  method 
of  managing  and  financing  for  certain 
services. 

The  working  capital  fimd  would  be  a 
revolving  fund  of  working  capital  em- 
ployed to  finance  administrative  service 
operations  servicing  more  than  one  ap- 
propriation or  activity.  The  fund  would 
finance  the  central  buying  of  materials, 
supplies,  labor,  and  other  services;  the 
holding  and  issuing  of  materials  and 
supplies;  and  the  processing  of  materials 
into  other  forms  for  use.  The  supplies, 
materials,  and  services  would  be  sold  on 
order  to  customer  activities  on  the  basis 
of  actual  cost  and  the  fund  reimbursed. 
The  working  capital  fund  would  provide 
a  means  for  accumulating  reserves  to 
cover  the  cost  of  repairing  and  replac- 
ing equipment  and  the  stocking  of  sup- 
plies imder  the  most  advantageous  con- 
ditions. 

The  centralized  services  initially  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
include  printing  and  duplicating,  pro- 
ciu-ement  of  supplies,  materials  and 
equipment,  and  telecommunication  serv- 
ices. Other  services  would  be  added  as 
specifically  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
All  such  services  must  meet  the  test  of 
being  more  advantageous  tmd  econom- 
ically performed  as  central  services. 

Under  the  bill  a  limitaUon  of  $1  mil- 
lion is  placed  on  the  capital  in  the  work- 
ing fund  which  will  be  made  up  of  in- 
ventories and  equipment  and  other  as- 
sets, including  any  appropriations  which 
may  be  made  for  this  purpose.  The  fimd 
is  expected  to  revolve  several  times  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year. 

HJl.  16199  is  identical  with  HJl.  11158 
of  the  89th  Congress  and  H.R.  4890  of 
the  90th  Congress,  which  were  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  unanimous  in  recommending 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  say  that  this  bill,  together  with 
the  bills  that  have  already  been  passed 
in  this  series  and  the  two  remaining  bills 


to  follow  which  will  be  called  up,  were 
reported  unanimously  by  the  COTomlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
16199,  a  bill  to  establish  a  working  capi- 
tal fund  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  aim  is  to  provide  an  improved 
method  of  financing,  managing,  and  ac- 
counting for  certain  administrative  serv- 
ice operations  which  the  Department  of- 
fers to  its  bureau  and  offices. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the 
working  capital  fund  method  of  financ- 
ing for  centralized  services  Is  used  by  a 
number  of  other  governmental  agencies, 
with  marked  success.  The  fund  finances 
the  central  buying  of  materials,  supplies. 
labor,  and  other  services;  the  holding  and 
issuing  of  materials  and  supplies;  and 
the  processing  of  materials  into  other 
forms  for  use. 

The  supplies,  materials  and  services 
can  be  sold  on  the  basis  on  actual  cost 
and  the  fund  can  then  be  reimbursed. 
The  fund  would  provide  a  means  for  ac- 
cumulating reserves  to  cover  equipment 
repair  and  replacement  costs,  and  the 
stocking  of  supplies  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  16199 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  established  a  working  capital  fund 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  which 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation, for  expenses  and  equipment  necessary 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  such  ad- 
ministrative services  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,   determines 
may  be  performed  more  advantageously  and 
more  economically  as  central  services.  The 
capital  of  the  fund  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000 
and  shall  consist  of  the  amount  of  the  fair 
and  reasonable  value  of  such  supply  inven- 
tories, equipment,  and  other  assets  and  In- 
ventories on  order,  pertaining  to  the  services 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  fund,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less 
the  related  liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations, 
together  with  any  appropriations  made  for 
the  purpose  of   providing  capital.  The  fund 
shall   be  reimbursed,   or   credited   with   ad- 
vance payments,  from  applicable  appropria- 
tions and  funds  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  other 
sources  authorized  by  law,  for  supplies  and 
gervtees  at  rates  which  will  recover  the  ex- 
pense of  operations,  Including  accrual  of  an- 
nual  leave   and   depreciation   of   plant   and 
equipment  of  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  also 
be  credited  with  other  receipts  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  or  In  payment  for  loss  or 
damage  to  property  held  by  the  fund.  There 
shall   be   transferred   into   the   Treasury   as 
miscellaneous  receipts,  as  of  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  earnings  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess  to  the 
needs   of   the   fund.   There   are   hereby   au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the 
fund. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,    was  read  the 


third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  L-DOPA 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  8512)  to  suspend 
for  a  temporary  period  the  Import  duty 
on  L-Dopa. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object.  I  only  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  jrielding  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  a  brief  explanation. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HH.  8512,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  Is  to  suspend 
for  a  period  of  2  years  the  duties  on  im- 
ports of  L-Dopa. 

L-Dopa  is  an  investigational  new  drug 
used  In  the  treatment  of  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease. It  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  for  gen- 
eral use.  L-Dopa  may  be  produced  syn- 
thetically from  benzenoid  Intermediates, 
by  extraction  from  certain  species  of 
beans,  or  from  naturally  occurring  plant 
or  animal  materials.  It  Is  dutiable  under 
four  separate  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules,  depending  upon  the  method 
of  production  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
determined  to  be  a  drug.  During  the  past 
several  years,  imports  of  L-Dopa  are 
known  to  have  entered  under  at  least 
three  of  the  four  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  mentioned  above.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  it  Is  believed  that  L- 
Dopa  is  being  classified  by  customs  as  a 
drug  and  would  therefore  enter  either 
imder  item  407.85  or  under  item  439.50, 
depending  on  the  method  of  manufac- 
ture. 

Usage  of  L-Dopa  in  the  United  States 
Is  limited  at  this  time  since  the  drug  has 
not  been  approved  for  general  use.  Do- 
mestic production  Is  limited,  although  a 
number  of  firms  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  marketing  the  drug  either  by 
producing  it  domestically  or  importing 
the  drug  from  abroad  once  FDA  approval 
has  been  obtained.  Most  of  the  imports 
come  from  Japan  and  supplies  are 
limited. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  advised  that  a  small  domestic  chem- 
ical firm  is  producing  the  drug  and  that 
such  production  Is  not  expected  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  current  domestic  re- 
quirements until  the  drug  Is  approved 
for  general  use.  In  view  of  plans  for  com- 
mercial production  of  L-Dopa.  the  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Honorable  George  Bush,  has  been 
amended  by  the  committee  to  provide 
for  a  2-year  suspension  of  duty  rather 
than  for  3  years  as  provided  in  the  bill 
as  introduced. 

Favorable  reports  were  received  on 
H.R.  8512  from  the  Departments  of 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Agriculture.  State, 
and  the  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations,  as  well  as  an  informative 
report  from  the  US.  Tariff  Commission. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  be- 
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lieves  that  under  the  clrci^iutazices,  » 
temporaiy  sjspenslon  of  thi^  duty  oould 
result  In  a  reduction  In  th^  cost  of  L- 
E>opa  to  patients,  and  It  Unanimously 
recommends  enactment  of  t^  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  B.B..  8512,  a 
bill  to  suspend  for  2  year4  the  duties 
on  imports  of  L-Dopa.  a  netr  drug  used 
in  treatmoit  of  Parkinson's  disease. 

The  committee  learned  that  the  drug 
is  produced  synthetically  from  benzenoid 
intermediates,  often  by  extDaction  from 
certain  bean  species.  The  committee  also 
was  informed  that  most  of  the  Imports 
come  from  Japcm  and  that  supplies  are 
limited. 

A  small  domestic  chemical  firm  is  pro- 
ducing the  drug,  but  the  committee  un- 
derstands this  production  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  large  enough  to  meet  do- 
mestic requirements  in  son^e  consider- 
able time.  I 

Four  executive  departmenJLs  supported 
this  bill,  as  did  the  Tariff  {Commission 
and  the  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations. 

In  giving  this  measure  iti;  unanimous 
approval,  the  committee  gaw  considera- 
tion to  the  indication  that  suspension  of 
duty  oould  result  in  a  reduction  of  cost 
to  patients  using  the  drug. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  tny  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HS..   8512 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena\  e  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TbaX  sub- 
part B  of  p*rt  1  of  the  appendix  to  the  Tarlfl 
Schedules  of  the  Cnlt«d  States  (19  VSC. 
1303)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  Item  907.30  the  following   new  Item: 


L  Dopi.  h««wy*r.  pn-    FrM 
vidtd  l«  Ml  xIm4- 
■1(4. 


No  change. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: Strike  out  the  matter  appearing 
on  page  1  after  line  6  and  insert: 


xhedotei 


FrM      No  chJnfe. 


Th«  i-ietr  pwMd 
bepnning  day 
ader  mactment 
if  ttiisitam. 


nit  2-irMr  period 
b«fiama|day 
after  anactinefit 
i<  ika  tem  " 


The  committee  amentUnent  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  t|ible. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY 
EIGHT  BEL 


a4 


PEAL  OF 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,^  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  imibediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  ^8S4)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  entry  of  a  peal  of  eight 
beDs  and  fittings  for  use  of  Smith  C(A- 
lege.  Northampton.  Mass. J  which  was 
unanlmoosly  reported  by  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  aerk  read  the  titi4  of  the  bOL 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  do  so  in  order  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MTTJ.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Silvio  O.  Coktk,  is  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells 
and  flttings  for  the  use  of  Smith  College. 
Northampton,  Mass.  The  bill  further 
provides  that,  if  liquidation  of  the  entry 
has  become  final,  such  entry  shall  be 
reliquidated  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  made. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  informed  that  the  peal  of  eight  bells 
for  the  use  of  Smith  College  was  entered 
and  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  9  percent 
ad  valorem  under  item  725.34  of  the  Tar- 
iff Schedules  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  was  further  advised  that  the 
peal  of  eight  bells  desired  by  Smith  Col- 
lege was  not  available  from  domestic 
producers.  The  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Govemmoit,  including  the  Tariff 
Commission,  have  informed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  in  its  favor- 
able consideration  of  similar  bills  in  the 
past,  that  such  bells  are  not  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  committee  is 
unanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of  H.R.  6854. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sf)eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  6854, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty-free  entry 
of  a  peal  of  eight  bells  and  fittings  for 
Smith  College.  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the 
bells  which  Smith  College  wanted  were 
not  available  from  a  supplier  in  the 
United  States,  and  were  not,  in  fact,  pro- 
duced domestically. 

It  was  largely  in  view  of  this  that  the 
committee  unanimously  reported  the  bill 
favorably,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  give 
It  favorable  consideration  now. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  6854 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authoriaed  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  peai  of  eight 
bells  and  flttings  for  the  use  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northamptoa,  Massachusetts. 

Sac.  2.  If  the  Uquldatlon  of  the  entry  of 
the  article  described  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall 
ha  reUquldated  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  ahaU  be  mad*. 

Tlie  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
imd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
oonsicter  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONABLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  lifr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRollNo.  126] 


Abemethy 

Plynt 

Pepper 

Anderson, 

Prellnghuysen 

PoUock 

Tenn. 

Gallagher 

FoweU 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Gaydos 

Rivers 

Baring 

Glaimo 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Barrett 

Ooldwater 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blester 

Gray 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bingham 

Green,  Dreg. 

Roetenkowski 

Blanton 

Green.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Bo«gs 

Gubaer 

Ruppe 

Brock 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Scheuer 

Broomfleld 

Hays 

Schneebell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hubert 

SebeUus 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hogan 

Rmtth.  Iowa 

Bush 

Kir  wan 

Springer 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Lowenstein 

Stokes 

Chappell 

McCarthy 

Stimtton 

Clark 

McFaU 

Stubblefleld 

Clay 

McMlUan 

Talcott 

CoUner 

Mann 

Teague,  Tex. 

Conyers 

MeskUl 

Tunney 

Corbett 

Miner,  Calif. 

Vanlk 

Coughllu 

Moorhead 

Watkins 

Daddario 

Morgan 

Whalen 

Dawson 

Morse 

vmalley 

Dent 

Morton 

Williams 

Dickinson 

Moeher 

WUaon.  Bob 

Dom 

Nix 

Wold 

EUberg 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Tatron 

Fish 

Ottinger 

Flood 

Patten 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  339 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  952. 
PROVIDING  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
OF  ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT 

JUDGES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
952)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  district  judges,  and  for  other 
Ijurpoaes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  ot  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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U>e  reoue.;  of  U,.  .enU.««>  from  Ne.     •^-J-e^i-Jr^rcSSSeT.-t     '"^'.S:'S'r"1S.tr.'SSfr„u. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement.  nroval  to  this  conference  report.  gory  of  pure  party  politics. 
(For  conference  report  and  stotement.  v         gogaker  I  yield  such  time  as  he        I  earnestly  urge  President  Nixon,  as 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  14,  _f^'^„j^me  to  the  distinguished  gen-  I    did    former    Presidents    Eisenhower, 
1970.)                                                      ^  ,,  ueman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch).  Kennedy,  and  Johnson   to  take  the  op- 
Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   yield         ^^    mcCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  portunity  afforded  by  the  passage  of  S. 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ciller)  952  to  make  a  real  effort  to  advance  the 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on  ^      ^^j^    j  ^j^    important  provisions  of  ideal  of  a  balanced,  truly  nonix)iiticai 
S  952,  toe  omnibus  judgeship  bUl,  sub-  "^  "^^^  judiciary.  Thus  the  unage  of  the  Federal 
stanUally  adopts  the  bUl  as  approved  by         j^^  speaker,  the  conference  report  on  courts  and  the  public  confidence  in  them 
the  House.  The  differences  between  the  g  ggj  is  essentially  the  House  bUl  with  vrill  be  accordingly  brightened. 
House-approved  measure  and  the  subsU-  ^j^^  addition  of  four  judgeships  for  the         Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
tute  agreed  in  the  conference  essentially  joUo^jng  district  courts:  one  for  Flor-  minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUeman 
consist  of  the  addition  of  four  new  judge-  j^    middle;  Maryland:  Nebraska;  and  from  Virginia  (Mr  Poff). 
ships  as  follows:  west  Virginia,  southern.  S.  952,  as  re-         Mr.  POFF.  Mr^ Speaker,  I  shall  not  use 
„.  .  .  »                                1  norted  bv  the  conferees   provides  for  58  the  10  minutes.  I  nse  principally  to  an- 
^^.T?";  *J' M!L?«^d      Sanent  district  judgeships  plus  three  nounce  my  support  as  one  of  the  con- 

.J      ,-          •  ^»  than  the  Judicial  Conference's  recom-  the  conferees  on  both  sides. 

The  addition  of  these  judgeships  raises  ^g^^jj^^jon  i  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  bUl  as  it 
the  total  of  new  permanent  judgeships  j^  ^^  j^^j.  compromise  notwithstanding  left  the  other  body  originally  authorized 
authorized  by  this  legislaUon  to  58  xne  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  colleagues  will  the  creation  of  67  permanent  new  judge- 
conference  report  is  stUl  below  the  ngure  ^  disappointed.  I  have  found  it  impos-  ships.  As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  it  au- 
of  67  authorized  new  permanent  judge-  ^^^^  having  considered  a  number  of  thorized  the  creation  of  54  new  judge- 
ships as  originally  contained  in  the  sen-  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^  through  the  years,  to  ships.  The  conference  report  recommends 
ate  biU.  mggt  the  request  or  needs  of  every  dis-  the  creation  of  58  new  judgeships.  In 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the  ^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ese  four  ad-  summary,  this  means  that  the  House 

Judiciary  recognizes  that  the  burgeoning  ^^^q'^jj  judgeships  were  arrived  at  after  yielded  on  four  positions,  and  the  other 

Federal  caseload  and  backlog  In  many  ^^^^  ^^^  careful  discussion.  The  impar-  body  yielded  on  nine  positions,  so  that  if 

districts  require  additional  judicial  man-  ^^^^  marshaled  facts  show  that  at  least  we  are  measuring  the  work  product  of 

power.  However,  it  is  not  under  any  U-  ^^^  many  judgeships  are  clearly  required  the  conference  committee  by  our  own 

luslon  that  merely  additional  judges  wiu  ^  ^^  quality  of  process  Is  to  continue  rule  of  success,  then  I  think  it  must  be 

cure   or   totally   solve   these   problems.  ^^  jj^  ^^e  halhnark  of  the  Federal  judicial  said  that  the  House  succeeded  in  major 

Several  otiier  Innovative  ways  in  assist-  system.  part. 

ing  the  courts  in  effectively  coping  witn  ^   making   its   recommendation   for  with  respect  to  nonjudge  other  pro- 

their  caseloads  have  been  recently  en-  .^jj^gships  to  the  Congress  in  September,  visions  in  the  original  bill,  as  it  left  the 

acted  by  tiie  Congress.  These  include  Uie  ^^^^   ^^^  judicial  Conference  projected  otiier  body,  it  was  agreed  not  to  include 

Federal    Magistrates    Act— labile    i^w  ^^  ^^^  through  1972.  Twenty  months  them    in    this    legislative   package   but 

90-578— and  tiie  Federal  Judicial  C^-  elapsed   since   tiieh-   request   was  rather  to  consider  Uiem  separately  at  a 

ter  Act-Public  Law  90-219.  ^^  Ma^-  ^^^^    ^^^  enactment  of  this  legisla-  later  date. 

trates  Act  was  designed  ^  provide  me  ^           ^j  ^^  completed  this  This  I  think  was  a  wise  decision, 

courts  witii  professional  Judicial  officers  ^^^              ^  •          ^  ^^  accurate  to  denom- 

at  tiie  first  echelon  who  could  be  h^Pfuj  ^here  wlU  also  be  some  time  expended  ^r^^  the  legislation  which  is  about  to  be 

in  '^"eving  the  courte  of  mmor  crim^^  ^J^^  ^^  judgeships.  The  failure  to  SirtTtiie^sident's  desk  as  the  fh^t 

cases  and  in  screening  Uie  flood  of  post  ^^  ^^  reasonable  promptness  tiie  new  ^^jor  crime  conti-ol  legislation  of  the 

''°S]!?*^"i",      ,   T  .!lf;.-i  r^nt^r  wa^  de-  Judgeships  which  we  create  here  today  gjst  congress,  because  in  aU  truUi  it  is 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center  was  de-  ^^  ^  ^  vacancies  Uiat  have  existed  by  f^at 

signed  to  provide  the  Federal  judiciary  reason  of  retirement  or  death  of  judges  .pj;^  backlog  of  caseloads  in  the  dis- 

a  research  and  development  agency,  its  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  serious  problem  for  many  .^^^    courts    throughout    the    United 

purposes  are  to  assist  in  the  reorganiza-  ygars.    Presently,    there    exist    16    va-  states     particularly    on    the    criminal 

Uon  of  court  calendars,  to  consider  the  cancles  in  our  Federal  courts.  Many  of  ^Qcket  Is  cause  for  deep  concern.  The 

possible  ways  of  computerizing  dockets,  these  vacancies  have  been  permitted  to  p^ggage  of  this  legislaUon  and  the  fill- 

and  generally  to  Improve  the  administra-  ue  dormsmt,  but  it  is  not  only  this  ad-  ^      ^j  ^^  ^^^  vacancies  created  will  help 

tlve  procedures  of  the  Federal  courts.  ministration,  but  politics  in  general,  that  ^  relieve  that  problem. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  en-  Is  responsible  for  this  condition.  j^    dULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

actments  will  help  to  relieve  the  need  for  In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Judi-  ggnUeman  yield? 

periodic   increases   in   the   number   of  clary  Subcc«nmittee  on  Improvements  m  ^^  poff.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Federal  judges.  The  committee  has  care-  Judicial  Machinery.  Judge  Biggs  testified  •  qu^SKI.  I  thank  the  genUeman 

l^eJtrpSenTanrf^trab^ty'^f     ^ 4^£«  S^S  S    ^^Th-Seman   has   spoken   of    tiie 

Sg%^i:i;i^"^^"^""""^^°^-  sScfuSS.5f°^pSLe^cS?d^4i  ^-^-,-^,T^.i^^-^r^^i 

me  conference  report  on  S.  952  prom-  ^"^7;^^rd  shows  that  it  takes  from  of  th^  J"^^  ^^^J^  *  ^'^  '  ^^^  * 

ises  needed  increases  in  tiie  number  of  g  ^  18  months  to  nominate  and  have  day  ^^  3  oays  a  week^ 

Federal  district  judges  in  district  courts  J^Sirmed  a  judge  for  tiie  Federal  ti-ial  I  am  not  too  'f  "9^^^°  f^°f  "Jj^*  ^^. 

throughout  Uie  Nation  where  tiie  num-  ^^^  i  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  de-  islation  right  at  the  P^^t  ume    imt 

ber  of  cases  pending,  tiie  volume  of  new  jay  m  many  cases  is  inexcusable.  I  said  can  t^*  ^^f  "«°i*°  .*!t^  "^  ^^^  ^^ 

filings,  and  Uie  delays  from  issue  to  trial  as  much  in  committee  at  hearings  on  actual  working  tune  is  and  how  mucn 

have  reached  serious  proportion.  It  is  s.  952  and  that  a  much  shorter  time  Is  Ume  they  spenom  court, 

essential  Uiat  in  a  society  which  is  gov-  expected  to  be  used  in  Uie  future,  if  we  Mr.  ^^^■'p'^""^  rJ?  thp  dLstri^t 

erned  by  law  Uiat  Uie  law  is  dispensed  are  to  have  swift  justice.  I  must  caution.  Ustics  ^'^^^^'^°l^^^^  ^|  fSJS 

wiUi  efficiency,   wisdom   and   dispateh.  Uiat  such  a  delay  in  filling  Uiese  judge-  courts  of  Uie  ^nlted  StatM  and  I  doubt 

Adoption  of  Uie  conference  report  will,  in  ships  will  effectively,  in  part.  Uiwart  Uie  Uiat  it  Is  possible  accurately  to  take  a 
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cross  section,  or  to  cite  fhe  figures,  to 
Illustrate  the  so-called  ttiiical  district 
court.  ] 

It  Is  simply  too  complicated  to  at- 
tempt. I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
fair  to  sajr  that  the  average  district  judge 
spends  more  time  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  than  does  aro'  ^ther  jurist  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  DUI^SKI.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Sp^ker.  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  POFP.  I  yield  to  th^  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  uncKrstand  it.  the 
conferees  added  to  the  House  bill  one 
Federal  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida,  which  was  not  in  ]the  House  bill 
as  a  3ompromise  and  that  the  Senate  bill 
had  two  for  the  middle  district.  In  addi- 
tion to  two  for  the  southern  district. 

I  asked  the  conferees  to  consider  addi- 
tional judges  for  the  middle  district. 

The  conference  report  contains  one  for 
the  middle  district  and]  two  for  the 
southern  district;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  I 
might  say  the  gentlemanj  from  Florida 
was  very  assiduous  in  pressing  his  view- 
point on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thani  the  genUe- 
man.  I  am  becoming  a  re  «nt  authority 
on  judges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakc  •.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  suri>rised  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio^y  that  there 
are  16  Federal  judge  vacancies,  and  he 
indicated  that  some  of  these  vacan- 
cies have  been  outstandinf  for  some  pe- 
riod of  time.  That,  to  me.  indicates  two 
things.  First  of  all.  it  would  seem  to 
shatter  the  old  saying  tiiat  additional 
judges  are  needed  because  justice  de- 
layed is  Justice  denied.  Second,  it  casts 
doubt  upon  the  necessity!  for  some  50- 
odd  more  Federal  judges,  if  there  are  16 
judgeship  vacancies  that  have  been  out- 
standing for  some  time.     ' 

Mr.  FOFF.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  yield  to  the 
gentl«nan  from  Ohio  (Mr,  McCulloch)  . 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  comment  on  that  fact.  I  had  In- 
tended to  comment  rather  fully  on  It 
when  I  first  spoke. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  there  are 
that  many  unfilled  Judges)ilps  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  not  alone  the  faidt  of  the  nom- 
inatlng  authority.  It  is  the  fault,  mainly, 
of  politics,  and  we  have  n(>t  been  able  to 
escape  the  effects  at  polities  in  the  nom- 
inations of  Federal  judges  anytime  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  administration  would  move  prompt- 
ly to  nominate  qualified  tien  to  fUl  not 
only  these  vacancies  but  Others. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  E4?eaket.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlemari  from  Illinois 
<  Mr.  McCloit)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  in 
the  conference  report  an<i  In  the  action 
which  I  believe  the  Houst  will  take  to- 
day, that  we  ign(»«  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  Coiiference  with 
regard  to  six  new  Federal  Judgeships.  I 
also  note  that  In  1961  and  IMS  we  re- 
spected   their    recomme  idatlons    *nA 


added  all  the  judges  that  they  recom- 
mended plus  additional  judges.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  mistake  to  depart  from 
that  practice.  I  think  we  should  give  the 
utmost  respect  to  the  recommendations 
which  come  to  us  from  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference itself. 

I  want  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  additionally 
recommended  that  we  adopt  a  system  of 
court  e-xecutives.  We  have  in  the  past, 
adopted  such  a  system  with  regard  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  made  this  year  that  the 
11  circuits  and  also  the  districts  which 
have  six  or  more  judges  should  also  have 
tills  new  administrative  facility. 

I  believe  the  reason  for  the  huge  back- 
log of  cases  in  our  Federal  courts  is  not 
just  the  need  for  more  judges  but  also 
the  antiquated  machinery  under  which 
the  courts  operate.  Certainly  the  inten- 
tion of  the  recommendation  for  court 
executives  is  to  provide  a  new  manage- 
ment system  for  the  courts  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expedition  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  While  this  conference 
report  does  not  include  court  executives, 
I  have  cosponsored  separate  legislation 
to  provide  authority  for  this  new  ad- 
ministrative facility.  I  hojje  that  we  can 
have  an  early  hearing  on  that  legislation 
since  we  ignored  the  recommendation 
in  this  bill,  and  that  following  such  hear- 
ing we  can  have  action  for  a  court  ex- 
ecutive at  this  session. 

I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
court  executive  proposal  was  recom- 
mended and  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
legislation  we  approve  today  as  it  came 
to  us  from  the  Senate.  We  dropped  it  in 
the  House  and  It  has  not  been  Included 
in  the  conference  report.  I  think  it  Is 
unfortunate,  and  I  hope  that  that 
vacuum  can  be  filled  at  a  very  early 
date. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  to  clarify  one  point.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  House  bill  made  no  provision 
for  one  additional  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Missouri.  I  imderstand  that 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  did  contain 
a  provision  for  one  additional  Judge.  I 
ask  the  chairman  whether  the  confer- 
ence report  adopted  the  House  version, 
and  there  is  none  for  the  western  district 
of  Missouri. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  supported  the  House 
version  passed  in  March  of  this  year, 
even  though  I  felt  that  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  including  the  Great- 
er Kansas  City  area,  should  have  been 
accorded  an  additional  judge.  The  House 
Members  who  represent  the  general  area 
were  assured  the  Senate  will  stand  fast 
for  an  additional  judge.  We  felt  the 
House-passed  bill  would  serve  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  the  conference  committee  to  con- 
sider the  Senate  version  of  S.  952.  The 
failure  of  the  conferees  to  add  the  ad- 
ditional judge  to  western  Missouri  makes 
it  impossible  to  support  the  conference 
report. 

Of  course  we  knew  that  the  Judicial 
Conference  did  not  recommend  this 
judgeship.  Yet  almost  the  entire  Missouri 


bar  that  practices  in  western  Missouri 
have  expressed  the  need  for  an  additional 
judge.  All  local  public  officials  and  civic 
leaders  have  joined  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  statistics  provided  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  were  either  erroneous, 
or  invalid  conclusions  had  been  drawn 
from  these  statistics  before  the  recom- 
mendation was  made  by  the  conference. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  the  eastern 
district  of  Missouri  barely  qualified  un- 
der the  conference  recommendations. 

To  oppose  an  omnibus  Judge  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  additional 
district  judges  on  the  grounds  that  one's 
home  area  has  been  treated  unfairly  will, 
of  course,  be  said  to  be  provincial. 

No  one  could  deny  that  the  fast -grow- 
ing areas  of  Florida  and  California  were 
quite  rightly  accorded  some  docket  relief 
by  providing  additional  judges.  However, 
a  brief  look  at  the  conference  report  will 
show  areas  quite  similar  to  western  Mis- 
souri that  were  included  by  the  con- 
ferees, such  as  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado. 

When  the  constituents  of  all  of  us  dis- 
cover that  it  costs  $244,000  a  year  for 
each  of  these  judgeships  and,  moreover, 
ponder  the  fact  that  this  means  a  cost 
of  about  $1,000,000  every  4  years  for  each 
judgeship,  they  will  then  demand  of 
their  Representative  in  Congress  strict 
proof  that  these  judgeships  were  assigned 
where  there  was  a  real  need  without  any 
other  considerations  involved.  This  will 
l>e  particularly  true  when  our  constit- 
uents come  to  understand  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  what  we  are  doing  today  will 
be  $14,000,000.  That  means  next  year, 
and  every  year  from  now  on.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  cannot  support  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  CEXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  334,  nays  20,  not  voting  75, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  127: 
YEAS— 334 


Abbitt 

Bell,  Calif. 

BroyblU.  Va. 

Adams 

Bennett 

Buchanan 

AdcUbbo 

Betts 

Burke,  Fla. 

Albert 

Blaggt 

Alexander 

Blackburn 

BuiteacA,  Tex. 

Aaderaon. 

Blanton 

Burlison,  Mo. 

caur. 

Blatnlk 

Burton,  Calif. 

Anderson,  TW. 

Boland 

Burton,  Utah 

Andrews. 

Boiling 

Button 

N.  Dak. 

Bow 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Annunzlo 

Brademas 

Cabell 

Arends 

Brasco 

CaSery 

Asta  brook 

Btay 

Carey 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Carter 

Asplnall 

Bmnmlleld 

Casey 

Ayres 

Brotcman 

Cederberg 

BeaU,  Md. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Celler 

Bclchei 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Chamberlain 
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ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Cotiable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dcnney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Bsbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
FaUon 
Farbatela 
FasceU 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oaliaanakls 
OaUagber 
Gannatz 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
Otay 
OrUBths 
Orover 
Oud« 
Hasan 
Haley 
Eblpem 
Hamilton 
Bammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harstaa 
Harvey 
Bastings 
Hathaway 


Calif 
Pa. 


Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hoimeld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McKneally 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

lilatsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MiUer.  Calif. 

MiUer,  Ohio 

MUIs 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

MlzeU 

Iilollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Mom 

Murphy,  IlL 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Ol>ey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass 

Fatman 

Feuy 

Perklna 

PetUs 

Philbln 


Pickle 

PUe 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Pofl 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  UL 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnski 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 
Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Weicker 

White 

WhitehUTst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

ZablocU 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


NOT  VOnNO— 76 


NAYS— 20 


Adair  Hall 
Andrews,  Ala.     Henderson 

Bevin  HuU 

Brlnkley  Jones.  N.O. 

Colmer  Nlchola 

Griffin  O'KonsM 
Gtoea 


Poage 

Powen 

Randan 

Bartck 

Sobadeberg 

Sctaerla 


Abemethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Camp 
Clark 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Dent 

Dickinson 
EUberg 
Flood 
Flynt 


Frellnghuysen 

Oaydos 

Olaimo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubeer 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hogan 

Klrwan 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Mesklll 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nix 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 


PoUock 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebusb 

Ruppe 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Vanlk 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Williams 

Wold 

Yatron 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   annoimced 


the  following 


pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Prellnghuyscn. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.     Byrne     of    Pennsylvania    with     Mr. 
Whalen. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.     Green     of     Pennsylvania     with     Mr. 
Coughlln. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Blester. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Moeber. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 

Mr.  Patten  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Klrwan  wltb  Mr.  Conyers. 

Iti.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Lowensteln. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  <H)ened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  17619) 
pittUng  Impropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  debate  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  Reifix)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17619,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imaiii- 
mous  consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen  1 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Rbifbl)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  bring  you  the 
appropriations  bill  on  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies.  Before  I 
present  the  details  of  this  bill,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deepest  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  my  subcommittee  who 
have  so  faithfully  participated  In  our 
committee  activities,  and  may  I  also 
point  out  that  to  the  sorrow  of  every 
Member  of  this  Congress,  this  is  the  last 
year  my  very  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Dakota,  Congressman  Ben 
Reifkl,  will  serve  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  last  year  he  will 
participate  In  one  of  our  bills. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
has  been  one  of  this  Nation's  outstand- 
ing Members,  contributing  not  only  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  committee,  but  to 
the  support  of  programs  financed  by  this 
committee  across  the  Nation.  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  the  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  serve  with  him  and  I  deeply  regret  his 
leaving  us.  It  is  not  only  the  gentleman's 
competence  and  ability  but  his  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  humanity  which  have 
been  dally  reflected  In  the  activities  of 
this  Congress.  He  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  care  about  peo- 
ple and  programs  meaningful  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  his  kind  of  America 
which  will  keep  this  country  from  burn- 
ing. May  I  say  on  behalf  of  all  our  sub- 
committee: "We  are  sorry  you  are  leav- 
ing. May  you  send  someone  in  your  place 
as  conscientious  as  yourself,  who  loves 
humanity  as  deeply  as  you  do." 

I  am  grateful  to  each  Member  of  this 
House  who  took  the  time  and  effort  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  for 
hearings  and  talked  with  me  and  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  rtiative  to  fund- 
ing for  the  bill  and  the  impact  of  that 
funding  on  our  total  economy. 
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May  I  recommend  to  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  that  fie  or  she  read 
our  Ave  volumes  of  hearings.  A  careful 
analysis  anu  innumerable  details  relative 
to  the  operation  of  each  de  ?artment  and 
bureau  are  in  these  hear  ngs  and  can 
give  you  an  excellent  and  factual  sum- 
mary of  the  management  ^f  our  Ameri- 
can land. 

May  I  also  add  it  would  be  impossible 
to  present  this  report  todak'  without  the 
exhaustive  labors  of  the  tiard-working 
staff  of  my  Appropriation;  Subcommit- 
tee, and  Paul  Wilson  of  ihe  full  com- 
mittee. 


Iltn 


Trtic  I.  Oepartinenl  of  the  Inltrior' 

New  Budt<l(i>bligjtion«l)  authority. 

Appfopnations  lo  liquidate  contrxl , 
Title  II.  Realtd  Aiencics; 

New  b«i(l|et(obli(itranjl)  authority. 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract ; 


Grand  total,  new  budfet  (obligationf)  authority  and  appropriations  to 
liquidale  contrKt  autlMtity    . 


StriWABT    or    INCKKASSS    AI  O    DECSEASBS 


bt 


reases 


( servl  *s 
Ihe 


Because  time  is  limited 
now  briefly  a  summary 
major  increases  and  dec 
ing  for   1971   fiscal   year, 
fiscal  year  1970 : 
Major  Increases  (  +  i  : 
Education  and  welfare 

and  other  assistance  to 

American    Indians 

Land  and  water  conservat^n 

fund 

Conservation     and 

ment  of  natural  resource 
Conaervation     and 

ment  of  mineral 

Including  health  and 

ty   

Management,  protection 

maintenance     of     natio 

parks   

Geologic     surveys. 

tlons,  and  research 
Smithsonian   Institution 

related   activities 

Construction  of  roads 

Water    research 

Preservation  of  historic 

erties  


develi  ip 


develi  ip- 
resoun  es. 


sare 


Investl  ;a 


Aporaprietieas 

Receipts: 

Deparlmeflt  ol  the  Interior. 
Forest  Service 


TstsI  receipts. 


The  size  of  this  bill  dollarwise  is  not 
perhaps  as  significant  as  other  appropri- 
ations bills  offered  during  the  year.  How- 
ever, it  covers  a  wide  diversity  of  activi- 
ties with  funding  for  25  different  agen- 
cies and  provides  management  funds  for 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, pollution  abatement,  the  wel- 
fare and  education  of  approximately 
600.000  American  Indians,  and  230,000 
inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territories  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  Guam. 

SUMMARY     or     BILL 

The  summary  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 


udjet  estimates. 

hscal  year 

1971 


Recommended 
in  bill 


Comparison 


tlHKity 


....  Jl,U9,703.600    $1,145,504,000 
71,000,000  71,000,000 


thority 


461.054.000 
123.897.000 


464. 895.  700 
120.200.000 


-14,199.600 


+3. 841,  700 
-3.697.000 


1.805  6:4.600     1.8.1,599.700 


-4. 054. 900 


I  am  listing 
activities  of 
in  fund- 
compared   to 


Administration  of  territories.     »4. 316,  000 
Offices  of  Secretary  and  Solici- 
tor.      Interior 3.834.300 


Subtotal,  major  increases  243.  697.  600 


ind 

lal 


•49.948.000 
44.  SCO. 000 
38.861.700 

35.093.000 

2S. 918. 000 
11.602.000 


Major  decreases  (  — ) : 

Helium  fund- - -     24.000.000 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 

for  the  Performing  Arts 7,  500. 000 


Subtotal,  major  decreases     31,500.000 

-462,200 


Other  Increases  and  decreases 
(net) 


I  nd 


9.968.000 

...     8.930.000 

5.  525.  000 


prip- 


5,201.000 


Net  total  Increase  over 

fiscal  year  1970 +210.735.400 

RC\TNVX    CEN-E>ATEO    BT    AGENCIES    IN    BOX 

As  the  committee  has  carefully  meas- 
ured each  expenditure  dollar  requested 
in  this  budget,  it  also  kept  in  mind 
revenue  generated  by  agencies  in  this  bill. 
Listed  below  is  a  chart  Indicating  to  you 
oiu-  appropriations  and  receipts  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  1970  with  the  anticipated 
1971  fiscal  year. 


Fiscal 


v& 


rncal 


vMr 
1970 


rncal 


yesr 

1971 


{1.5S.430.779    S1.W6.SS4.300      81. 101.599. 700 


807. 129.  733 
321.2S3.S30 


709. 362. 5S3 
324.  SS7, 000 


1.404.940.073 
378.902,000 


1,128.383.563      1.033,919.553       1.783.842.073 


KXTUtr  or  ACTiviTiga  rui  oko  in  bill 

What  are  the  breadth  ai  id  scope  of  ac- 
tiviUes  funded  in  this  bill^  Why  is  it  im- 
portant? Again  I  list  for  you  selected 
items,  although  not  covering  the  entire 
bill  but  indicative  of  the  <  extent  of  our 
activities: 
Management  of  public  lands 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

C3.  Poreat  Service — 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Bureau  ot  Sport  PlalMrlM  ^aA 
WlldlU* 

National  Park  Servloe 


Total  meres 763,679, 167 


Acre* 
462.669,413 
.   186.633,  153 
.     55.350.883 


.  30,  567, 008 
38,459,701 


Cvrreiit     1971  con- 
inventory      stniction 

Road  construction  (miles): 

Bureau  o«  Land  ManeiaiiMiit 50.000  418 

Bureau  ol  Indian  Aflairs 19.595  412 

National  Park  Service  9,997  23 

Bureau    o(   Sport   FolMrias  and 

WikUile 8.015 . 

US  Forest Servict 199.042  7.729 

Tetalmiles 284.649  8,582 

1969  1971 

actual      estimate 

Recreation  visitations  (millions): 

National  Parti  Service     157 

Bureau  o(  Sport  Foherws and  WM- 

lite 1« 

Bureau  o(  Land  MaoataaMat. 65 

US.  Forest Servic* 183 

Total  viiitationi 403  487 


TIMBES     P80DDCTION 


1»9 

23 

98 
180 


Forest  Service:  An  estimated  harvest 
of  13.4  billion  board  feet  is  anticipated 
for  1971,  with  receipts  from  sales  of 
approximately  $362  million.  The  timber 
harvest  provides  the  raw  material  base 
for  over  1  million  jobs,  $11.5  billion  in 
gross  national  product,  and  $2.4  billion 
in  returns  to  the  Treasurj-  under  the 
present  tax  rates.  This  volume  represents 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  timber  and 
35  percent  of  the  softwood  timber  cut  for 
industrial  purposes  annually,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  construction  of  about  1 
million  average-sized  homes. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Admin- 
isters the  sale  of  over  1.5  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  annually.  Tiiiiber  receipts 
are  estimated  to  be  $78.1  million  in  1971. 

sou.  A.ND   WATERSHED   CONSERVATION 

Forest  Service:  The  National  Forests 
of  the  West — about  20  percent  of  the 
area — produce  about  50  percent  of  the 
water,  conservatively  estimated  at  a 
value  of  over  $1  billion  annually. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Admin- 
isters an  active  program  of  soil  stabili- 
zation practices  on  160  million  acres  of 
public  lands  covering  about  1.300  water- 
sheds. Practices  are  designed  to  conser^•e 
and  develop  public  land  soil  and  water 
resources  and  include  construction  of 
small  water  control  structures,  contour- 
ing and  cultivation,  revegetation.  protec- 
tive fencing,  and  water  developments. 

CRAZING 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Admin- 
isters grazing  of  more  than  11.5  million 
head  of  livestock  and  2.7  million  big  game 
animals.  Grazing  receipts  are  estimated 
to  be  $6.8  million  in  1971. 

Forest  Service:  Administers  the  graz- 
ing of  7.3  million  head  of  livestock.  This 
provides  a  continued  and  necessary 
source  of  grazing  required  by  18.200  fam- 
ily-sized ranch  units.  In  addition,  an  esti- 
mated 4.3  million  big  game  animals  graze 
on  National  Forest  lands. 

INDIAN    KDUCATlON    AND    WELrABX 

Indian  children  in  Federal  day  and 
boarding  schools,  58.000;  Indian  children 
in  public  schools,  84,000;  Indians  pro- 
vided with  welfare  guidance  services,  40.- 
000;  operation  and  maintenance  of  300 
Indian  irrigation  systems. 

MINBRAL    KXSOtntCES 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Admin- 
isters mining  and  mineral  leasing  on  ap- 
proximately 760  million  acres  of  land  In 
the  continental  United  States  and  more 
than  515  million  acres  of  submerged  lands 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Mineral 
receipts  are  estimated  to  be  $1.1  billion 
in  1971. 

Geological  Survey:  Provides  the  basic 
scientific  and  engineering  data  concern- 
ing water,  land,  and  mineral  resources; 
and  supervises  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels  on 
leased  Federal,  Indian,  and  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands.  The  annual  value 
of  production  on  Federal,  Indian,  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  mineral  leases 
Is  $2.9  billion,  with  royalties  accruing  to 
the  Government  of  $411  million.  Bonuses 
from  lease  sales  this  fiscal  year  will  ap- 
proximate $808  million. 

nSRKBT    BKSOmiCXS 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life:  Produces  in  excess  of  5  million 
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pounds  of  fish  a  year.  The  accumulative 
effect  is  estimated  to  support  approxi- 
mately 44  million  fisherman-days  an- 
nually. In  addition,  this  Bureau's  refuges 
accommodate  about  1.5  billion  water- 
fowl-use-days, not  including  Alaska. 
These  refuges  also  support  almost  3  mil- 
lion hunter-use-days. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    TERRITORIES 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  suiministration  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam.  This  in- 
volves the  management  of  about  985 
square  miles  of  land  with  a  total  native 
population  of  approximately  230,000. 

DISTRICT     or    COLUMBIA     PARKS     AND     ZOOS  , 

I  think  I  should  point  out  to  our  com- 
mittee that  our  total  appropriation  fig- 
ures may  appear  somewhat  misleading. 
Although  we  exceed  the  1970  appropri- 
ation by  $210,735,400,  actually  there  are 
factors  which  indicate  that  this  increase 
is  not  that  great.  H.R.  17399,  the  second 
supplemental  bUl  now  pending  before 
Congress,  includes  $109,258,000  for  work- 
load increases  and  pay  costs.  In  addition, 
the  bill  before  you  Includes  the  National 
Park  Service's  assumption  of  responsibil- 
ity for  funding  of  certain  park  areas 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  formerly 
funded  In  the  District  of  ColiunWa  bill. 
Included  here  is  $3.5  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. Another  major  item  of  increase  is 
$2,919,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  National  Zoological  Park 
formerly  funded  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation. 

NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    ON    THE    ARTS    AND 
BUMANITTES 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimlty 
to  point  out  that  the  committee  did  not 
Include  funding  for  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  since 
existing  legislation  authorizing  this  ac- 
tivity expires  June  30, 1970. 

New  legislation  which  would  authorize 
the  continuance  of  this  activity  in  fiscal 
year  1971  has  not  yet  been  considered 
by  either  House. 

In  the  absence  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  this  activity  in  1971,  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  pass  over  this  Item 
without  prejudice  since  the  program  in- 
volves diverse  activity;  the  amoimt  of 
funding  Is  sizable,  and  the  budget  esti- 
mate represents  a  major  Increase  over 
the  1970  appropriation.  The  1970  appro- 
priation enacted  to  date  and  the  budget 
estimate  for  1971,  which  for  comparabil- 
ity are  omitted  from  report  totals,  are  as 
follows: 


1970 

aopropria- 

tion 


Budget 

estimate, 

1971 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 

•1,"Te,"tre.penses Jl.490.000     J2. 400.000 

Endowment  lor  the  Arts..    ....    7.250.000      16.300.000 

tndowment  lor  the  Humanities-    7.050.000     16.300,000 

Total.  National  Foundatioii 

on  the  Arts  and  the  Hn-  , 

manities 15,790.000     35,000,000 

As  I  noted  earlier,  a  major  portion  of 
activities  funded  in  this  bill  are  engaged 
directly  with  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment, ranging  from  corrective  action  to 


mitigate  stream  pollution,  from  mine  acid 
drainage  to  the  development  of  more  effi- 
cient and  practical  methods  of  solid 
waste  disposal.  Within  this  wide  diversity 
are  the  reduction  of  damage  resulting 
from  oil  spills:  The  decrease  of  sulfurous 
emissions  resulting  from  the  use  of  coal; 
purification  of  water  supplies  by  im- 
provement of  watersheds;  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  over  the  fragile  terrain 
of  Alaska. 

In  recent  months,  the  protection  of  our 
environment  from  various  pollutants  has 
become  a  national  movement.  The  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  closely  associated  with 
these  problems  for  several  years  and  has 
vigorously  espoused  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  our  environment. 

As  you  review  the  printed  hearings  on 
the  1971  budget  estimates  you  will  see 
the  deficiencies  in  a  number  of  budget 
proposals.  In  this  connection  funding  is 
severely  limited  In  many  categories  and 
as  I  will  note  later,  funds  appropriated 
for  the  1970  fiscal  year  and  specifically 
earmarked  for  the  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion such  as  sanitation  facOities  at  vari- 
ous Federal  installations,  were  placed 
In  reserve  and  could  not  be  expended. 

Two  of  our  very  basic  objectives  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are:  First,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  fimdlng  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  replaceable 
and  nonreplaceable  resources,  and  sec- 
ond, to  provide  adequate  funding  toward 
a  meaningful  program  to  attack  the 
various  sources  of  pollution  which 
threaten  our  environment.  There  are 
many  subscribers  to  the  general  idea  of 
pollution  abatement,  but  It  is  evident  to 
the  committee  few  realize  what  the  fi- 
nancial costs  will  be  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, and  probably  there  are  fewer  yet 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures to  accomplish  it. 

It  is  with  these  basic  objectives  In  mind 
that  the  committee  considered  these  ap- 
propriations and  ordinarily  it  Is  the  cus- 
tom of  subcommittee  chairmen  when 
presenting  a  bill  to  the  floor  to  assert  that 
this  is  a  "good  bill."  If  I  am  to  be  abso- 
lutely frank.  I  cannot  make  that  total 
assertion  today  for  a  wide  variety  of  rea- 
sons including  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
straint during  a  period  of  high  expendi- 
tures by  our  Federal  Government.  Dollars 
must  be  expended  for  defense  and  war. 
foreign  operations,  transportation,  edu- 
cation, and  many  other  items  which  pre- 
clude the  proper  fimdlng  amounts  for 
this  bill.  I  can  only  say.  therefore,  that 
this  Is  the  best  bill  under  all  current  cir- 
cumstances which  can  be  presented. 
However,  I  do  want  to  warn  this  Com- 
mittee today  that  deficiencies  of  fund- 
ing carried  through  the  years  can  have 
no  result  other  than  an  adverse  reflec- 
tion on  this  land  of  ours.  Money  is  needed 
to  correct  and  direct  necessary  programs 
of  national  Improvement. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  when  questioned  in  my 
hearings,  "Do  you  think  the  budget  you 
propose  this  year  will  take  care  of  your 
36  million  visitor  days?"  said: 

No,  this  budget  will  provld©  2  to  3  percent 
In  developed  sites. 


The  Forest  Service  presented  similar 
testimony.  Recreation  facilities  in  the 
national  forests  are  overcrowded  and  yet 
we  know  that  if  recreation  sites  are  not 
adequately  prepared  and  marked,  there 
can  be  an  increase  of  forest  fires  and 
forest  depredations  far  more  costly  to 
taxpayers  than  our  original  dollar  invest- 
ments for  protection. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
housing  is  needed  to  solve  some  of  the 
most  difficult  social  problems  America 
faces.  Yet  in  my  hearings  when  I  asked 
the  Forest  Service  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween housing  starts  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  we  were  told  on  page  53. 
volume  4  of  our  hearings  that  in  Japan 
an  increase  in  housing  starts  to  1.3  mil- 
lion units  is  planned  commencing  in 
1971.  There  are  100  million  Japanese.  In 
the  United  States,  with  202  million 
Americans,  the  housing  starts  for  1971 
will  also  be  1.3  million. 

We  had  testimony  on  page  92.  volume 
4.  that  the  National  Forests  of  the  United 
States  need  reforestation  on  4.788.254 
acres.  We  also  have  9,122,746  acres  of 
overstocked  young  timber  that  needs 
timber  stand  improvement  treatment  if 
we  are  going  to  do  a  forest  management 
job. 

On  page  93,  volimie  4.  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice told  us  that  if  there  were  planting, 
and  thinning  commensurate  with  the 
needs,  it  would  result  In  1.154,000.000 
cubic  feet  of  timber,  or  approximately  5.8 
billion  board  feet  annually  to  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber  for  the  United  States, 
and  may  I  point  out  that  not  only  is  the 
UJS.  Forest  Service  important  to  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  but  It  has  a  major  re- 
sponsibility in  the  protection  of  our  wa- 
tersheds in  the  development  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  kind  of  ecology  to  sustain 
surface  water  needed  in  the  total  inven- 
tory of  water  available  to  this  Nation. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  visita- 
tions to  our  national  recreation  area 
lands  will  increase  from  403  million  vis- 
itations in  1969  to  approximately  487 
million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

As  you  review  the  Information  devel- 
oped in  our  hearings.  I  think  the  numer- 
ous instances  of  deficiencies  in  funding 
will  startle  you.  An  additional  billion  dol- 
lars could  be  put  to  wise  and  efficient  use 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Forest  Service. 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  and  other  agencies  fimded  in 
this  bill  responsible  for  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  and  protection  of 
our  ecology. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  refer  to  some  of 
the  problems  within  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice which  if  given  additional  and  suffi- 
cient fimdlng  could  update  and  bring  oor 
Indian  people  Into  the  full  context  of 
20th-century  American  citizenship. 

I  have  long  been  bewildered  by  our 
ever-Increasing  desire  to  spread  our 
funds  abroad,  when  50  percent  of  the 
Navajo  people  who  live  on  a  reservation 
which  is  larger  than  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  are  unemployed  and  the  aver- 
age relief  check  per  person  is  $39  a 
mcMith.  Measure  this,  if  you  please, 
against  some  of  our  assistance  funds  to 
other  nations. 
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However,  It  would  not  be 'fair  if  I  did 
not  point  out  to  the  Committee  some  of 
the  areas  where  we  have  made  genuine 
progress  and  where  we  are  evincing  an 
honest  concern  for  America  and  its 
ecology.  I 

TKANS-ALASKA    PIPCLINC 

For  example,  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. In  the  1971  fiscal  year  budget,  the 
tnuis-AIaska  pipeline  involving  the  ship- 
ment of  oil  some  800  milei  through  a 
48-inch  pipeline  from  Pruqhoe  Bay  in 
northern  Alaska  to  Valdez  o^  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Alaska  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Engineerlng^ise,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  construction 
projects  to  be  attempted  on  this  conti- 
nent and  yet  I  am  sure  that  a  nation 
which  has  the  know-how  to  go  to  the 
moon  can  solve  this  problen.  However, 
there  are  involved  intricate  land  claims 
by  the  Alaska  natives  which  must  be  re- 
solved before  construction  geis  underway. 

Second,  and  of  equal  impok-tance  is  the 
urgent  necessity  to  safeguaril  the  fragile 
ecology  of  the  area  to  be  traversed  by 
this  proposed  pipeline.  The  project  in- 
volves pumping  hot  oil  thnugh  a  pipe- 
line submerged  through  a  major  section 
of  permafrost  in  Alaska.  Unless  adequate 
precaution  is  taken  and  unless  there  is 
complete  recognition  of  earthquake 
danger,  irreparable  damage  :an  result  to 
the  terrain,  and  severe  injuiy  to  the  en- 
virorunent  could  occur  as  a  result  of  oil 
spills  from  ruptures  of  this  pipeline. 

The  Department  of  Interior  through 
its  agencies — the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  Bureau  of  Sp<  rt  Fisheries, 
and  the  Geological  Survey — have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  safeguards.  I  am 
confident  tliat  the  Departmdnt,  the  Sec- 
retary, and  those  companiej  involved  in 
this  problem  are  as  detem  lined  sis  the 
committee  to  make  this  an  ecologically 
safe  operation. 

I  think  also  it  is  well  to  tear  in  mind 
the  Secretary  of  Interior's  !  tatement  in 
our  opening  hearings  that  iii  spite  of  the 
danger  on  the  overland  ripeline.  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  worll  at  large  is 
with  maritime  oil  spills. 

In  this  bill  before  you,  plei  ise  note  that 
our  committee  has  taken  CDgnizance  of 
damage  which  could  occur  t^  marine  life 
and  asks  that  money  be  expended  to  de- 
termine the  impact  of  oil  spiels  on  whales 
and  fish  and  seeks  answeri  relative  to 
precautions  which  must  be  jtaken  on  oil 
spills  regardless  of  any  source. 

You  will  note  in  the  bill  that  there  is 
$3,750,000  divided  as  follows:  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  I2.000.0DO;  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  $1,300,000;  Sport  Pish,  $225,- 
000;  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
$225,000.  I 

The  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  indicated  to  the  committee 
that  those  costs  directly  related  to  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline  and  under  agree- 
ment between  the  Departmfent  of  Inte- 
rior and  the  oil  compani^  can  have 
these  costs  recoverable  from!  the  oil  com- 
panies. It  has  been  interesting  to  note 
that  there  is  a  separate  breakdown 
throughout  the  committee  learings  be- 
tween those  costs  which  we  «  attributa- 


ble to  the  regular  management  of  the 
terrain  in  Alaska  and  to  those  costs  which 
are  part  of  TAPS. 

BUEXAXT    or    COMICXBCIAL    ITSHEXIES 

Many  in  this  House  have  talked  with 
me  and  have  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  deficiency  of  fund- 
ing provided  in  budget  estimates  for  the 
Bureau  of  Conunercial  Fisheries.  This 
year,  the  1971  budget  provided  $37,309,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  $5,700,000  below  ap- 
propriations of  $42,316,000  enacted  for 
1970. 

Fishing  has  been  part  and  parcel  of 
our  national  economy  and  I  trust  it  will 
continue  in  spite  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  However,  budgetary  restrictions 
for  the  past  several  years  have  reflected 
a  tendency  toward  wishful  thinking  that 
this  department  would  go  away.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
wants  commercial  fisheries  to  cease  and 
we  hand  over  the  high  seas  to  the  Rus- 
sians or  not. 

I  cannot  be  critical  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  He,  like  myself,  comes  from  a 
fishing  State  and  is  deeply  concerned 
with  this  trend.  He  is  concerned  with  the 
survival  of  a  proud  American  industry 
but,  unfortunately,  neither  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  nor  I  can  convince  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  we  should  not 
forget  fish. 

On  page  297.  volume  2  of  our  hearings, 
there  is  a  table  which  indicates  that  the 
United  States  is  sixth  among  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  commercial 
harvest  of  fish  and  shellfish.  Preliminary 
data  for  1969  indicates  the  United  States 
may  have  surpassed  Norway  and  would 
actually  be  fifth. 

On  page  308,  volume  2,  in  the  United 
States  the  use  of  fishery  products  has 
more  than  doubled  from  5.6  billion 
pounds  in  1948  to  17.3  billion  pounds  in 
1968.  Landings  of  fish  and  shellfish  in 
the  United  States,  however,  have  re- 
mained relatively  stable  over  the  same 
period,  varying  between  5.3  billion 
pounds  and  6.6  billion  poimds.  In  1948, 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  world  landings  was 
12  percent  and  our  fishermen  supplied 
80  percent  of  domestic  utilization.  By 
1968,  these  declined  to  3.8  percent  and  33 
percent  respectively.  Imports  during  this 
period  increased  from  1.1  billion  pounds 
to  8.6  billion  pounds — an  increase  of 
about  680  percent. 

We  have  been  very  busy  giving  our 
fish  away,  and  principally  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  stable  and  successful  fish- 
ing industry  Is  Just  as  necessary  to  inter- 
national strength  as  the  production  of 
guns. 

MANAGEMENT     INVESTIGATIONS     Or     BESCUKCES. 

Bcr 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $28,168,000.  an  increase 
of  $1,012,000  over  the  budget  estimate. 

The  increase  over  the  budget  estimate 
includes : 

Plus  $337,000  for  continued  operation 
of  the  Milford  Laboratory  in  Connecti- 
cut; 

Plus  $400,000  for  continued  operation 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  Laboratory  complex  in 
Michigan; 


Plus  $75,000  for  evaluation  study  of 
vessels  and  laboratories;  and 

Plus  $200,000  for  general  evaluation 
studies  on  oil  spills,  atomic  waste,  steel - 
head,  and  additional  Columbia  River 
dams. 

The  $75,000  which  the  committee  has 
added  for  an  evaluation  study  of  vessels 
and  laboratories  is  for  a  thorough  review 
of  the  adequacy  and  potential  for  various 
laboratories  and  vessels  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries.  The  study  group 
performing  this  review  should  include 
representatives  from  the  commercial 
fishing  industry  and  persons  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  maritime  and  ocean- 
ographic  activities. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1971  budget 
estimate  by  activity  is  as  follows: 


Activity 


CommittM  Bill  compirad 
bill,  with  cstimite. 
1971  1971 


Management J62S,000 

Marketing  and  teclinoloty 8.930.000         +{120.066 

Rejearch ..  M.lOg.OOO          +792,000 

Research  on  fish  migration  over 

dams 1,410.000           +100,000 

Fishiri  vessel  mortgage  inturance         59,000 _ 

Columbia  River  fishery  develop- 
ment     3.035.000 


Tola!,  managenrant  and  in- 
vestigations o(  resources  . .  28,168.000       +1.012,000 

It  is  recommended  by  the  committee 
that  insofar  as  possible,  there  be  no  ma- 
jor layups  of  vessels  utilized  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

The  committee  endorses  the  proposal 
for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  to  participate  in  the  fisheries 
research  conducted  at  the  Ann  Arbor 
laboratory,  with  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  total  cost  being  funded  by  each 
Bureau. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  RE- 
SOURCES (SPECIAL  rOREIGN  CURRENCY  PRO- 
GRAM) 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate, to  continue  the  research  program 
conducted  in  foreign  countries  with  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    FISHING    VESSELS     (BCF) 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  this  activity. 

The  amoimt  provided  in  the  bill  is  for 
administrative  costs  associated  with 
contracts  based  on  subsidy  applications 
received  prior  to  June  30, 1969. 

FEDERAL     AID     FOR     COMMERCIAL     FISHERIES     RE- 
SEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT     (BCF) 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4,040,000.  the  budget  es- 
timate, for  tills  activity. 

Of  the  total  amount  provided,  $3,800.- 
000  is  for  aid  to  States,  and  $240,000  is 
for  program  administration. 

ANADROMOUS    AND    GHEAT    LAKES    FISHERIES 
CONSERVATION     (BCF) 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,168,000,  the  budget  es- 
timate, for  this  activity. 

Of  the  total  amount  provided.  $2,000,- 
000  is  for  payment  to  cooperators;  and 
$168,000  is  for  program  administration. 
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ASMUnSTRATION    OF   PRIBILOF   ISLANDS 
(APPROPRIATION    OF   RECEIPTS) 

The  committee  reconunends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,774,000,  the  budget  es- 
timate, for  this  activity. 

These  fimds  are  derived  from  the  sale 
of  fur  skins  and  other  wildlife  products 
of  the  islands  and  are  used  to  provide 
schooling,  medical  attention,  and  other 
services  to  the  natives  of  the  islands,  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  facilities, 
and  management  of  the  Alaska  fur-seal 
herd. 

nSHERMKN'8    PROTECTIVE    FUND    (BCF) 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $60,000,  the  budget  es- 
timate, for  this  activity. 

The  Fishermen's  Protective  Act— Pub- 
lic Law  90-482 — authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  indemnify  the  owners  and 
crews  of  American  fishing  vessels  seized 
or  detained  by  a  foreign  country  under 
certain  conditions. 

As  noted  above,  the  bill  we  present 
provides  an  Increase  of  $1,012,000  over 
the  1971  budget  estimate.  This  increased 
funding  provides  $400,000  for  continued 
operation  at  the  1970  level  of  the  Aim 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Laboratory  complex,  and 
$337,000  for  continued  operation  of  the 
laboratory  at  Milford.  Conn. 

In  addition,  the  committee  provides 
$75,000  for  a  general  evaluation  study 
and  review  of  all  commercial  fisheries 
laboratories  and  ships.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  operation  of  various  laboratories 
and  ships  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  smd  provide  information  for 
future  program  development  in  this  con- 
nection before  there  is  any  further  clos- 
ing of  facilities  with  the  excxise,  "they 
are  not  eCBciently  productive  and  the  ad- 
dition of  facilites,  either  vessel  or  lab- 
oratory do  not  materially  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  our  commercial 
fisheries  program." 

In  this  same  category  of  desire  for 
knowledge,  I  would  remind  you  again 
that  the  committee  has  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  complete  re- 
search on  the  consequences  and  rela- 
tionship of  oil  spills  to  fish,  what  the 
results  of  atomic  wastes  are  in  our  rivers 
smd  on  our  bays  to  fish,  to  recommend 
improvement  of  our  steelhead  fishing 
resources  and  give  you  a  report  on  what 
additional  Columbia  River  dams  may  or 
may  not  do  to  the  fish  resources  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  many  opinions 
but  little  specific  and  reputable  infor- 
mation available  on  the  extent  of  the 
effects  of  these  various  programs.  There- 
fore, we  say  the  time  is  now  to  conie 
up  with  some  answers.  Go  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineers,  to  the  sportsmen,  and  the 
commercial  fishing  people.  Get  the 
answers,  and  come  back  to  us. 

Relative  to  decreases,  the  amount  in 
the  bill  is  $3,995,000  below  the  $42,316,000 
appropriated  for  this  activity  in  1970. 
This  is  related  largely  to  construction. 
There  was  $700,000  provided  in  the  1970 
appropriation  for  the  fish  protein  con- 
centrate demonstration  plant  and  $1,- 
625,000  for  the  Willamette  Falls  fishway 
project.  Both  projects  are  completed. 

Also,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
this,  another  item  of  decrease  is  $2.8 
million  for  construction  of  fishing  ves- 


sels; $3  million  was  provided  in  the  1970 
appropriation  for  this  activity,  but  the 
1971  bill  provides  only  $200,000  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  legislative  authoriza- 
tion for  this  activity  has  not  been  en- 
acted to  continue  the  program  in  the 
1971  fiscal  year. 

Our  total  reduction  also  includes  a  de- 
crease of  $550,000  in  Federal  aid  for 
Commercial  Fisheries  research  and  de- 
velopment which  also  relates  to  con- 
struction projects  funded  in  the  1970 
program  which  have  been  completed. 

Therefore,  in  reviewing  total  decreases 
and  increases,  the  severity  of  impact  of 
this  budget  is  actually  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  facing  the  future  and  ex- 
ploring to  the  utmost  where  we  may  de- 
velop and  modernize  our  fishing  indus- 
try. It  should  not  be  an  era  of  cutbacks 
or  holding  the  line.  It  should  be  an  era 
of  looking  ahead  and  establishing  new 
updated  criteria  if  we  are  to  match  our 
fishing  industry  with  that  of  the  sophis- 
ticated industry  developed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

BtTREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

Another  item  of  major  interest  is  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
with  the  increases  and  decreases  as 
noted  below: 

MANAGEMENT    AND    INVESTIGATIONS    OF 
RESOURCES 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $56,356,000,  an  increase 
of  $130,000  over  the  budget  estimate  for 
this  activity. 

The  net  increase  of  $130,000  includes 
the  following: 

Decreases:  —$74,000  for  preservation 
of  steamboat  Bertrand;  -$10,000  for 
improved  service  to  wildlife  refuge  visi- 
tors; and  —$11,000  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  new  wildlife  refuges. 

Increases:  +$60,000  for  co-op  wild- 
life research  unit,  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity; -f- $60,000  for  co-op  fishery  unit, 
Wisconsin  State  University;  +$75,000 
for  fishery  management  project,  north- 
west Florida;  and  +$30,000  for  fishery 
management,  western  Pennsylvania, 
KinzuaDam. 

The  amoimt  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1971 
budget  estimate  by  activity  is  as  follows: 


Bill  compared 

Committee  with  esti- 

Activity  bill,  1971      mate,  1971 


Fish  hatcheries    .   JIO.958,000           -,-11;; 

Wildlife  refuges 17.863.000       -$95,000 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation...  741.000 

Management  and  enforcement —  4,470,000 

Fishery  research 4,674,000  liii; 

Wildlite  research »*2.000         -^.^ 

Fishery  services 2,374,000        +165,000 

Wildlife  services 3.742,000 

River  basm  studies ^"IISSS 

Pesticides  registration 553,000 ».- 

Total,  management  and 
investigations  oi  ...  «„ 

resourns 56,356,000       +130.000 


Plus  $250,000  for  San  Marcos  National 
Pish  Hatchery.  Texas; 

Plus  $241,000  for  Allegheny  Natiwial 
Pish  Hatchery,  Permsylvania; 

Plus  $295,000  for  Warm  Springs  Na- 
tional Pish  Hatchery,  Oregon; 

Plus  $30,000  for  fishery  station,  Valen- 
tine, Nebr.,  planning ; 

Plus  $90,000  for  water  supply  intake, 
Quinault  Fish  Hatchery,  Washington; 
and 

Plus  $700,000  for  support  facilities. 
Western  Gulf  Marine  Laboratory,  Port 
Aransas,  Tex. 

The  amount  provided  includes  $100,000 
for  construction  of  interpretive  facUities 
at  Great  Swamp,  N.J.,  a  decrease  of  $75,- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

MIGRATORT  BIRD  CONSERVATION  ACCOUNT    (SPORT 
FISHERIES   AND   WILDLIFE) 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,500,000.  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  this  activity.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1,700,000  over  appropriations 
enacted  to  date  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  recommended  sunount.  together 
with  an  estimated  $5  million  to  be  avail- 
able in  receipts  from  Federal  himting 
stamps,  will  provide  a  total  in  the  migra- 
tory bird  conservation  fund  of  $12,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971  to  continue  the  ex- 
panded wetlands  acquisition  program  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  90-205. 

ANADROMOUS  AND  GREAT  LAKES  FISHERIES  CON- 
SERVATION   (SPORT  FISHERIES   AND   WILDLIFE  I 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,311,000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  this  activity. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
preserve,  develcnJ,  and  enhance  ariadro- 
mous  fisheries  resources  within  the  sev- 
eral States  and  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  RE- 
SOURCES (SPORT  FISHKRIES  AND  WILDLIFE) 
(SPECIAL   FOREIGN    CURRENCT    PROGRAM) 

The  budget  estimate  included  a- re- 
quest of  $100,000  for  management  and 
investigations  of  resources — special  for- 
eign currency  program. 

The  bill  provides  no  fimds  for  this  ac- 
tivity. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Management  and  protection:  The 
committee  recommfends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $57,670,000,  a  decrease  of  $351,000 
below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  reduction  includes  the  following 
decreases:  —$54,000  to  initiate  the  vol- 
unteers-in-parks  program.  Authoriza- 
tion has  not  been  enacted  for  this  ac- 
tivity; —$25,000  for  promotion  of  domes- 
tic travel;  —$240,000  for  master  plan- 
ning; —$7,000  for  national  park  system 
plan;  and  -$25,000  for  increased  pay 
cost  adjustment. 

The  amoimt  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1971  budget 
estimate  by  activity  is  as  follows : 


CONSTRUCrrlON    (SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE) 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $4,175,000,  an  increase  of  $1,- 
556,000  over  the  budget  estimate  for  this 
activity.  Additional  funding  is  provided 
for  the  following  projects: 

Plus  $25,000  for  Meridian  National  Pish 
Hatchery.  Mississippi,  planning; 


Activity 


(>)mmittM 
bill.  1971 


BHI 
compared 

with 
•stJmatt, 

1971 


•"VrSr*"'.'*."''."''-.''*"-  »1,2«6,600      -J104,000 

Forestry  and'  fire  control 2, 347, 300 ..yas. 

Park  and  recreation  programs 4,0/6,100       — 2<7,gw 

Total,  management  and .,.  „« 

protwtion — .  57,670,000       -351,000 
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MAtNTSKAItCB  AXS  BXHABIXJTAT1  DM  OV  PBTSI- 

CAI.   FACIUnXS    (NATIONAL  F Al  IK  SSBTKS) 

The  committee  recommoids  an  ap- 
propriation ol  $48,500,000,  a  reduction  of 
$263,000  below  tbe  budget  estimate.  The 
reduction  is  for  appUcation|  against  tbe 
total  requested  increase  of  42,647,200  for 
operation  and  maintenance!  of  existing 
park  areas. 


CX>NSTmt7CTION     (NATIONAL  PAl 


SZaVICK) 


The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $16,385,000,  a  reduction  of 
$500,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  net  reduction  of  $500|000  includes 
a  decrease  of  $776,000  for;  anticipated 
slippage  in  the  construction  Program  and 
the  following  increases:        ' 

Plus  $185,000  for  restoration  of  facili- 
ties at  Fort  Scott  National  Historic  Site, 
Kans. 

Plus  $91,000  for  administrative  head- 
qxiarters.  Redwood  National!  Park,  Calif. 

Included  in  this  appropriation  item  is 
$1,425,000  for  construction  of  buildings 
and  utilities  at  Independeitce  National 
Historic  Park,  Pa.  It  is  the  express  desire 
of  the  committee  that  the  bonstruction 
work  as  proposed  in  the  budeet  estimate 
proceed  during  fiscal  year  T^l\  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

PAUCWAT  AND  BOAO  CONSTBUCTTIoN  (LIQUIDA- 
TION or  CONTEACT  AUTHORIT^)  (NATIONAL 
PASK> 

While  the  committee  recotnmends  the 
appropriation  of  the  total  budget  esti- 
mate of  $16,000,000  for  thif  activity,  it 
directs  that: 

First.  Of  $1,600,000  available  for  ad- 
vance planning.  $255,000  shall  be  ear- 
marked for  engineer-planniUg  of  section 
3-C  of  the  Natchez  Trace  ftirkway. 

Second.  Within  available  funds,  the 
National  Park  Service  give  bigh  priority 
to  construction  of  that  section  of  the  Big 
Horn  Canyon  Highway  between  Horse- 
shoe Bend,  Wyo.,  and  Devil's  Overlook, 
Mont. 

PKESEXVATION    OP    HtSTOMC    MOPCXTIXS 
(NATIONAL    PARK    SCSTICC) 

The  committee  recommen^  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,801,000,  a  Deduction  of 
$149,000  below  the  budget  e$timate.  The 
reduction  includes  decrease!  of  $139,000 
for  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  $10,000 
for  adjusted  pay  increase  co«ts. 

COnkAL  AOMTNISTKATiyS  KZPKNSXS 
(NATIONAI,   PAUC    BBBVICXI 

The  committee  recommenfls  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,580,000.  a  Deduction  of 
$25,000  below  the  budget  estimate.  This 
decrease  is  related  to  adjii^ted  pay  in- 
crease coetB.  ; 

lliere  are  few  Americans!  who  do  not 
share  some  portion  of  our  National  Park 
opportunities  during  a  yeaf.  The  com- 
mittee Is  particiilarly  proudi  of  the  pro- 
gram which  It  began,  kno^  as  "Sum- 
mer in  the  Parks,"  now  referred  to  as 
"Parks  for  All  Seasons."  Particularly  do 
these  parks  bring  to  urbanj  citizens  an 
opporttmlty  to  share  outdoof  living  and 
we  are  sure  that  through  programs  of- 
fered, our  young  people  wil^  be  encour- 
aged to  love  and  build  our  country  rather 
than  to  destroy  it 

LRTB  AMS 

As  we  move  through  the  ^i^ussion  ol 
the  Park  Serrloe  and  recrfattonal  op- 
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portunities,  I  eaimot  resist  again  call- 
ix\t  attention  to  the  cost  of  "messy 
Americans." 

A  great  many  million  dollars  per  year 
could  be  expended  in  useful  construction 
and  maintenance  or  expaiuion  of  our 
services  if  huge  sums  of  money  were  not 
required  to  clean  up  after  the  litter  of 
careless  individuals  who  not  only  clut- 
ter but  bum  our  national  recreation 
areas. 

This  continues  to  be  a  significant 
problem  for  the  bureaus  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  national  recrea- 
tion areas.  During  the  hearings  we  had 
testimony  that  $21,623,000  of  scarce 
funds  in  the  1971  budget  will  be  used 
for  the  litter  cleanup. 

An  example  of  destruction  was 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
life  relative  to  a  refuge  in  Alaska.  A  care- 
less camper  in  a  few  minutes,  because  of 
failure  to  put  out  a  campflre.  destroyed 
$15  million  worth  of  timber  and  cost  the 
Bureau  more  than  a  million  dollars  to 
put  out  the  fire. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  entire  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  budget  in 
refuges  was  only  $17,863,000.  How  selfish 
can  we  be  through  our  carelessness! 
Wouldn't  it  be  far  better  for  Americans 
to  use  the  same  caution  on  the  property 
that  belongs  to  all  of  us  that  they  would 
lise  on  their  own,  and  save  "clutter  dol- 
lars" to  spend  on  additional  boat  docks, 
sanitation  facilities,  picnic  tables,  and 
trails  which  would  contribute  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  day  outdoors?  Perhaps  our 
national  TV  Industry  and  press  with 
their  great  potential  for  influencing 
American  activities  can  give  more  atten- 
tion to  these  clean-up  problems  with 
spot  aimouncements  and  thus  encujurage 
respect  for  our  American  landscape. 
BtrmxAO  OP  uxtTts 

CONSZBTATION    Un    DETKLOPICENT    OP    MINERAI, 
BZSOUXCZS 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $45,122,000,  an  increase 
of  $150,000  over  the  budget  estimate. 

The  net  increase  of  $150,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  includes  the  following: 

Increases:  +$1,000,000  for  resource 
development,  anthracite.  On  numerous 
occasions  the  committee  has  emphasized 
the  urgent  necessity  for  combating  the 
culm  bank  fires  in  Permsylvanla  which 
have  destroyed  life  and  property  in  that 
area  for  many  years.  To  date,  action 
producing  tangible  results  has  been 
negligible.  It  is  the  very  strong  recom- 
mendation of  this  conunittee  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  for  development 
of  a  demonstration  program  that  will 
produce  a  meaningful  solution  to  this 
critical  situation  that  has  existed  much 
too  long. 

Plus  $150,000  for  metallurgy  research. 
Sampling  and  characterization  of  in- 
cinerator residues  and  raw  refuse. 

Decrease:  -$1,000,000  for  metallurgy 
research. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee that  $300,000  of  petroleum  re- 
search funds  be  earmarked  for  continued 
research  efforts  at  the  laboratory  of 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 


The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  estimate  for 
1971  by  acUvity  is  as  follows: 


Adivitir 

Coniinittee 
biM.  1971 

em  com- 
pared villi 
cstimalt, 
1971 

Rewwcli: 

Coal 

*>.46t,000. 

2, 295, 000 
2.413.000 

n.acooo 

7,691,000  . 
925, 000  . 
663.000. 

2.091.000  . 

528,000  . 

934,000  . 
1.746.000 

•39,000. 
4. 494. 000  . 

6SI,000. 

Petrolcuin 

Oil  sh»l« 

MetaUufo 

Mining 

-»«SO,000 

Marin«  mineral  mininf 

Explasiw 

Resource  development: 

StatistKi 

Economc  analysis 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthraate 

PrtroUuoi 

Mineials 

+1.000.000 

Intemabonal  activities  . 

Total,  conservation  an4 
devetopment  ol  mintral 

45.122,800 

+1M.00O 

HEALTH     AND     SAFETT      (BOM) 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
total  amount  of  the  budget  estimate, 
$54,395,000  for  health  and  safety  activ- 
ities of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  $28,063,000  over  the  $26,332,- 
000  appropriated  to  date  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  major  portion  of  this  increase 
is  to  provide  funding  for  activities  pre- 
scribed in  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969— Public  Law  91- 
173 — enacted  December  30,  1969. 

As  a  result  of  information  it  has  re- 
ceived through  its  budget  hearings  and 
otherwise,  the  committee  is  quite  con- 
cerned that  administration  of  the  mine 
health  and  safety  program  is  not  pro- 
ceeding as  expeditiously  and  effectively 
as  the  Congress  intended  in  its  enact- 
ment of  the  new  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation. 

While  the  committee  appreciates  thLs 
is  a  greatly  expanded  and  intricate  pro- 
gram, it  is  also  conscious  of  the  serious- 
ness of  loss  of  life  in  mine  disasters.  The 
committee  directs  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  give  this  phase  of  its  operation 
its  most  concerted  effort  and  attention  so 
that  a  viable  program  can  be  in  effect 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

HXLlmC    rUKD     (BOM) 

While  the  1971  budget  estimate  did  not 
contain  a  request  for  additional  borrow- 
ing authorization  for  the  helium  pro- 
gram, the  committee  had  occasion  in  sev- 
eral instances  to  review  the  operations  of 
the  program.  For  the  last  several  years 
the  helium  program  has  experienced  nu- 
merous difficulties  for  various  reasons. 
This  committee  frequently  has  expressed 
its  concern  with  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  situation  continues  to  become 
more  acute  and  until  very  recently  the 
committee  has  been  imable  to  discern  any 
specific  action  by  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  to  re- 
solve the  problem. 

When  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  appeared  before  this  committee 
on  Tuesday.  February  25,  1969,  he  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  the  Department 
was  making  a  thorough  review  of  the 
helium  program  which  in  his  opinion 
was  overdue.  He  stated  that  preliminary 
reviews  were  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
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the  Department  had  some  questions  that 
required  very  careful  exploration,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  demand  esti- 
mates which  were  the  predicate  of  the 
helium  program  and  with  regard  to  the 
share  of  the  U.S.  helium  market  that  is 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

On  September  10,  1969,  the  Comp- 
troller General  issued  a  report — B-114- 
812 — that  was  quite  critical  of  the 
helium  program  operations. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  it  was 
not  until  Thursday,  May  7,  1970,  the 
committee  received  informal  informa- 
tion that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  finally  arrived  at  a  decision  in  this 
connection  and  was  initiating  action  for 
revision  of  the  helium  procurement  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government  has 
been  procuriiig  billions  of  cubic  feet  of 
helium  per  year  under  existing  contracts 
with  no  specific  idea  of  what  the  eventual 
utilization  will  be,  and  interest  costs  have 
been  accruing  on  delinquent  payments 
for  the  purchase  of  the  helium. 

Recently,  rather  precipitous  action 
was  taken  to  close  the  helium  research 
center  at  Amarillo,  Tex.  The  committee 
is  xmaware  of  sdl  the  considerations  that 
led  to  this  action.  It  is  the  very  urgent 
recommendation  of  the  committee  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  continue  the  opera- 
tion of  the  helium  research  center  at 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  until  adequate  contacts 
can  be  made  with  the  various  universities 
which  might  be  interested  in  the  as- 
sumption of  this  research  work,  and  an 
equitable  contract  can  be  formulated  for 
the  assumption  by  a  imiversity  of  the  re- 
search program. 

OrnCE    OF   COAL    RESEABCH     (SALARIES    AND 
EXPENSES)     BOM 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $16,200,000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 

While  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
total  amount  requested  in  the  budget  es- 
timate, the  committee  recommends  the 
following  revisions  in  fund  application: 

Increases:  +$620,000  for  sohd  electro- 
lyte high  tanperature  fuel  cell;  +$180,- 
000  for  multlcell  coal-fired  fiuidized  bed 
boiler  project;  +$200,000  for  magneto 
hydrodynamics  process;  and  +$100,000 
for  Hydrocarbon  Research,  Inc.,  project. 

Decreases:— $1,000,000  for  Project 
Gasoline;  and— $100,000  for  electro- 
fluldlc  coal  processing. 

OFPICE    OP    on.    AND    (^AS     (SALARIES    AND 
EXPENSES)     BOM 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,181,000,  a  reduction  of  $14,- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Oas. 

The  reduction  includes  a  decrease  of 
$10,000  for  Coordination  of  Oil  and  Gas 
Activities,  and  $4,000  for  the  Oil  Import 
Appeals  Board. 

The  reduction  in  funding  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  proposed  employment  of 
foiu'  additional  Inspectors  to  monitor  the 
oil  Import  program. 

Relative  to  the  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  I  would  like  to  note  for  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  the 
workforce  available  for  mining  is  sub- 
stantially decresising  year  by  year  yet 
coal  remains  one  of  the  greatest  unused 


sources  of  American  energy.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  depleting  other  sources  of 
energy  far  faster  than  we  can  afford  to, 
coal  remains  a  great  and  constant  factor. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should  not 
allow  this  work  force  to  disappear  before 
full  utilization  of  the  resource. 

The  committee  also  deeply  regrets  that 
we  did  not  have  more  funds  to  provide 
additional  dollars  for  increased  coal  re- 
search data.  For  example,  the  committee 
has  noted  that  contracts  are  now  being 
signed  between  several  foreign  nations 
and  certain  areas  of  Canada  for  coal. 
U.S.  coal  could  prove  just  as  competitive 
in  world  markets  and  in  domestic  con- 
siunption  if  fiy  ash.  a  basic  ingredient  of 
pollution  were  removed.  Projects  are  un- 
derway which  would  guarantee  this  bet- 
ter pollution  control.  However,  insuffi- 
cient funding  is  available. 

POLLUTION     CONTROL 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  pollution 
control,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  proclamation 
stated  that  by  December  31.  1972.  all  pol- 
lution on  Federal  installations  must 
cease  and  yet  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
to  its  dismay  discovered  numerous  ex- 
amples of  pollution  abatement  items 
funded  but  budgetarily  curtailed. 

For  example,  the  US.  Forest  Service's 
present  inventory  shows  that  $34,098,000 
is  necessary  to  correct  the  recreation 
facilities  to  take  care  of  water  pollution 
problems.  In  addition,  they  have  water 
pollution  abatement  problems.  Some  of 
these  are  under  the  budget  line  item  for 
fire  and  general  purpose  construction. 
The  cost  to  correct  them  is  $8.5  million. 
At  research  stations  the  cost  is  $434,000. 
At  civilian  conservation  centers,  $610,000. 

In  response  to  my  question  as  to  the 
needs  in  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  the  For- 
est Service  advises  that  between  $18  and 
$20  million  in  each  year  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Executive 
order  on  cleaning  up  water  pollution. 

In  the  National  Park  Service,  to  our 
dismay,  we  discovered  that  placed  in  re- 
serve for  fiscal  year  1970,  some  $25.5  mil- 
lion was  subject  to  cutback  and  over  $2 
million  of  this  was  pollution  control 
abatement  items  including  $134,000  for 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  sewage  system.  It 
seems  rather  strange  that  we  invite  peo- 
ple to  visit  the  symbol  of  our  Uberty  and 
then  tell  them  we  do  not  have  the  facili- 
ties to  take  care  of  their  sewage. 

Item  by  item  I  could  go  through  fund- 
ing placed  in  reserve  but  it  would  take  far 
too  long.  I  merely  want  to  say  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  "You  carmot  pos- 
sibly carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  by  December 
31.  1972,  on  pollution  abatement  unless 
you  stop  freezing  pollution  abatement 
construction  funds  and  spend  them  to 
do  exactly  what  they  were  appropriated 
for.  Let  us  not  have  a  credibility  gap." 

OrPICK  OP  TERRITORIES 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  TERRITORIES 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $17,350,000,  a  reduction  of 
$59,600  below  the  budget  request. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  $59,600  Is 
for  application  to  general  administrative 
costs  of  the  Washington  headquarters 
office. 


TRUST  TERRrrORT  OP  THE  PACIPIC  ISLANDS 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $50  million,  a  reduction  of 
$10  million  below  the  budget  estimate. 

Authorizing  legislation  to  increase  an- 
nual appropriations  for  this  activity  by 
$10  million  has  not  been  enacted. 

The  reduction  of  $10  million  shall  be 
distributed  to  various  projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  schedule  of  reductions 
listed  on  pages  730  to  732,  part  1,  of  the 
1971  House  appropriations  hearings. 

You  will  note  we  have  funded  the 
trust  territories  for  the  authorization 
allowed.  I  may  say  again  that  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  work  that  is  going  on  there. 
They  are  doing,  I  believe,  an  excellent 
job,  at  least  of  programing,  manning, 
and  small  job  coordination.  Considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  sewage,  water,  and 
health  programs.  Educational  institu- 
tions are  rebuilt.  And  I  want  to  partic- 
ularly commend  this  Department  for 
begiiming  a  plan  to  equalize  wages.  This 
is  a  mandatory  correction  of  an  evil 
which  should  never  have  existed. 

I  should  like  to  add  for  the  informa- 
tion of  this  committee  that  it  has  been 
customary  since  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  to  have 
p.csent  during  our  hearings  members 
frcm  the  Congresses  of  Micronesia. 
Samoa,  and  Guam.  This  has  established 
an  excellent  rapport  and  vmderstanding 
between  parliamentary  bodies  and  is  a 
people-to-people  approach  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  American  neighborUness. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES 

CEOLOCIC.\L  SURVET SURVETS,  INVESTIGATIONS. 

AND  RESEARCH 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $108,057,000,  an  increase  of 
$2,300,000  over  the  budget  estimate. 

The  increase  of  $2,300,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  Includes  the  following: 
+  $2,000,000  for  resource  management, 
marine  minerals— the  Increased  funding 
will  provide  for  approximately  37  addi- 
tional inspectors  to  improve  the  surveil- 
lance over  the  drilling  and  production 
phases  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
program.  Improved  inspection  capability 
in  these  critical  areas  is  essential  to 
detect  and  prevent  pollution  of  adjacent 
water;  and  +$300,000  for  devdopment 
of  a  central  data  reception  faciUty  for 
project  EROS  to  be  located  at  Sioux  FaUs, 
S.  Dak. 

The  total  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  as  compared  with  the  esti- 
mate for  1971  by  activity  is  as  follows: 


Activity 


Bill  cotnpared 

Committee     with  estimate. 

bill.  1971  1971 


Special  resource  am)  enviioo- 

menlal  projects $1,500,000 

Alaska  pipeline  related  „  „, 

investigations 1,300,000 

Topoiraptiic  surveys  and  

m«ppinj 28,903.000 

Oologic  and  mineral  resource 

surveys  and  mappini 29,200,000 

Minerals  discovery  loan  pro-  

eram- '*^-S22 

Water  resources  investiptions..      32.542,000 

Conservation  ot  lands  and  „,  „.       ,  ^  »«  nm 

minerals    9,855,000      +J2,000,000 

Earth  resources  ot)servation  ,,„««« 

satellite  (EROS) '.'"•22S          +3«>.«» 

Oneral  administratiofl 2,604,000 

ToUI.  Gwloi«al  Sorvn.  106.057,000       +2,300.000 
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In  noting  the  Impo  tance  of  our  Geo- 
lofirtcai  Survey  and  In  ftirther  explanation 
or  my  remarks  earUerithat  this  is  not  an 
adequate  bill,  i  would! refer  all  of  you  to 
^e  975,  volume  1.  tehen  we  had  Dr 
«cora.  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  before  us.  I  ask  ed  him : 

Plewe  e<jiiat«  th«  tolal  budget  for  your 
BuTMu  with  the  value  >f  the  land  and  re- 
sources la  the  United  Stues  you  administer. 
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Dr.  Pecora  responde<  I 
presented  to  us  was  ! 
added  the  following : 

The  total  area  or  the 
Itself  is  in  excess  of  3'i 
The  Continental  Shelf 
minion  square  miles. 
is  more   than   4  million 
interesting  statistic  here 
total  area  is  in  the  p 
belongs  to  all  of  the 
States  and  is  not  in  prlAte 
area  offshore  is  about 
public  domain  on  land.  .. 
also  to  analyze  the  geologic- 
resources  that  occur  In 
Por  example,  more  than 
total  potential  energy  rt. 
'•'^— *re  in  the  public 


I  SQ 


that  their  budget 
106  million,  then 


Ujilted  Sutes  on  land 

square  miles. 

an  additional  1.2 

Roughly,  the  total  area 

square   miles.    The 

lis  that  half  of  that 

public  domain:   that  is. 

pe^le  of  the  United 

ownership.  Tlie 

e<^al  to  that  In  the 

is  very  interesting 

potential  of  basic 

ttiis  public  domain. 

percent  of  our  U.S. 

urces — oil,  gas  and 

d  omaln. 


I  then  asked  Dr.  Pecdra  what  he  estl- 
mated  that  value  woulj  be.  He  replied 
that  toUl  U.S.  resourcts,  from  the  geo- 
logical point  of  view.  -^^ 
530  bUlion  barrels  of  iiquia  petroleum 
with  the  current  averaie  price  of  crude 
on  tJhroughout  the  county  at  $3  per  bar- 
rel. Therefore,  the  oil  potential  of  the  en- 
tire country  is  in  exces«  of  500  billion 
barreU;  52  percent  of  ttiis.  with  a  gross 
value  m  the  ground  o^  approximately 


$825   bUlion,   Is   within   public   domain 
lands,  onshore  and  offshore. 

The  gross  value  of  natural  gas  in  the 
ground  on  the  public  domain— 52  per- 
cent of  the  national  resources— at  De- 
•oTl^":,?"*^^^  **^  estimated  to  be  about 
$-15  billion:  39  percent  of  the  Nation's 
coal  IS  on  public  domain.  Of  the  total 
production  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
today,  somewhere  in  the  order  of  2  to 
3  percent  is  produced  from  public 
lands.  Therefore,  the  big  reserve  of  coal 
available  as  an  energy  resource  for  the 
United  States  is  in  public  lands  for 
future  development. 

In  giving  the  total  value  of  this  re- 
source. Dr.  Pecora  said  that  39  percent 
or  the  Nations  unmined  coal  resources 
which  are  estimated  to  be  on  public  do- 
main land  has  a  gross  value  of  $1,400  bil- 
lion. Dr.  Pecora  went  on  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  classiflcaUon  of  our 
lands.  To  me  the  single  most  important 
recommendation  I  can  make  to  this  Na- 
tion is  that  right  now.  at  this  point  in 
tune,  we  classify  our  resources  in  the 
lands  where  they  lie,  prepare,  if  you 
Please,  an  inventory  of  the  Nations 
future. 

On  oil  shale.  Dr.  Pecora  went  on  to  teU 
us  that  75  percent  of  oU  which  can  be 
derived  from  oU  shale  in  the  Western 
States  is  m  the  public  domain,  and  his 
estimate  is  that  80  billion  barrels  of  oU 
can  possibly  be  recovered  by  some  pro- 
cedure in  the  future. 

In  further  reviewing  our  mineral  re- 
sources. Dr.  Pecora  said  in  the  area  of 
uranium.  40  percent  of  our  reserve 
potential  rests  within  the  pubUc  domain 
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On  page  978  of  our  hearings,  volume  1 
you  Will  note  that  the  Geological  Survey 
alone  in  its  supervision  and  management 
of  public  lands  both  onshore  and  off- 
shore, has  collected  something  in  the 
order  of  $350  miUion  this  past  year 
Measure  this  against  the  proposed  budg- 
et of  $106  milUon.  or  this  bills  allowance 
of  $108,057,000. 

Dr  Pecora  also  emphasized  to  the  com- 
mittee the  necessity  for  liaving  more  in- 
spectors far  the  oil  developments  on  the 
leased  areas  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
This  IS  the  reason  that  we  recommend 
the  mcrease  of  %2  mUlion  which  wUl  pro- 
vide 37  additional  inspectors  to  improve 
sui-veUlance  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

We  are  also  recommending  $300  000 
for  the  development  of  a  central  data 
reception  center  for  Project  Eros  Eros 
is  readily  related  to  our  resources  man- 
agement and  tlie  committee  unhesitat- 
ingly recommends  that  the  future  of  re- 
sources, pollution  control,  exploration  for 
water  resources,  management  of  our  fish 
are  uie.xtricably  linked  with  the  Eros 
satellite. 

LAND     AND     WATGB     CON8ESVATION     FUND 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priaUon  of  $168,500,000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  The  committee  has  deleted  the 
request  of  $1,000,000  for  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  RecreaUon  emergency  fund  and 
has  transferred  this  amount  for  addi- 
tional grants  to  States. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  action 
recommended  by  the  committee  on  the 
budget  request: 
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Budget 
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^Pirt.  Wart 

WliukaitMn   Natiofuil  i  mvation 

Araa.CaM.. 
NatoMj  wild  ud  Miiic  litra. 
Natmiat  trails  trstein 
lnboWin(>... 
Oeficicncws 


TotH,  National  Park  Stf  ice SCOOO.OOO 


10.  ?3I.  743 
2.0C.m 

lit.  001 

4.  MM.  000 

1. 93S,  000 

1,  70O,  000 

2.  037. 773 

(5,700 

2.500,000 

C.taQ.9M 

750.000 

10. 000. 000 

1.500,000 


10.231,743    . 
2.012,100  .. 


Since  newly  every  Mfember  of  this 
House  Is  concerned  with  ithls  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fundi  I  am  sure  you 
^-ill  be  pleased  that  the  budget  of  $168  - 
500,000  was  recommended  and  that  we 
placed  $1  million  from  jhe  emergency 
fund  of  the  Bureau  of  Otitdoor  Recrea- 
tion Into  increased  assistance  for  SUtes 
iMso  on  May  13.  a  revised  budget  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interlar  has  apprised 

i^o-*!?™°^*'**  **'  ■  proposed  additional 
$188.9  million  for  expenditure  this  year 
which  wlU  allow  full  fundli « In  this  cate- 
gory. ^ 


FarostSarvico: 

Natianal  recreation  arias 
National  wild  and  leenic  rrvors 
General  recreation  lands 


Jl.  327,200        Jl,  327  200 
JI7.000  SI7  000 

11.506.M0     ii.sosino 


ToUl,  Forest  Service 13.7501000       13.750.000 


Bureau  el  Sport  Fokeries  and  WildlM- 
Endaniered  species... 
Recreation  areas 

^"S^,-.?/"""  "•  5«»^  Fislitries  and 

WiMlile 

Bureau  ol  Land  Manateaenl:  NatioMI  wdd ' 
end  scene  rivers 


1.19S.000 
345,900 


I.  IK.  000 
345.000 


Bureau  of  Outdoor  ReciMtion: 

Adninisiraiion 

Emerioncy  lund T"" !'".'."' 

I      ^  I"**-  ■*;,?*"  •'  """'X"  RecreelioB  / 
Lquidation  ol  197C  advance  contract  authority 


1,541,000  1,541,000 

2MIIO0O  ZSdMO. 


3.  45S.  000 

I.  000. 000  .. 


3. 4SB.  000 


-ji.  Odd.  666 


4. 459.  OOO 
30. 000. 000 


Total.  Federal  prof  ram 
Crandlotil.  1971.   .. 


»J^-S2?       -1.000.000 
30.000.000 


iSS-JS-SSS    io5.ooo.ooo     -i.ooaobo 

IMSOO.OOO      168  500.000..       '■"^"*' 


vja. 


rOBXST  StMTKX 
FOaiST  PaOTECnON  akd  dtilizatiok 

The  committee  recommends  under  this 
heading  a  total  appropriation  of  $284  - 
022,700.  an  increase  of  $5,442,700  above 
the  budget  estimate. 

The  follo^-ing  is  a  summary  of  action 
taken  on  the  programs  Included  under 
this  appropriation. 

Poaesr  land  mamacement 
The  committee   recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $213,412,700.  an  Increase 
of  $1,837,700  above  the  budget  estimate 


The  additional  funding  provided  In- 
cludes the  following  increases- 

Rus  $700,000  for  Cave  Run  Reservoir 
recreation  facilities,  Kentucky 

Plus  $123,000  for  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems  June  Lake,  Inyo  National  Forest, 

Plus  $763,000  for  sewer  system.  South 
Lake  Tahoe.  Eldorado  National  Forest 
Calif.; 

Plus  $100,000  for  Council  Bluffs  Reser- 
voir. Clark  National  Forest.  Mo  ; 

Plus  $101,700  for  construction  of  main- 
tenance building.  Timberline  Lodge 
Mount  Hood  NaUonal  Forest,  Oreg;  and 
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Plus  $50,000  for  Kerr  Arboretum  and 
Nature  Center,  Okla. 

The  committee  recommends  that  none 
of  the  fimds  contained  In  this  bill  be 
used  for  development  of  facilities  and 
roads  in  the  Lincoln-Scapegoat  Back- 
Country  in  the  national  forests  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Reclamation  of  lands  damaged  by 
strip-mining  activities  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  major  concern  to  many  indi- 
viduals interested  tn  the  improvement  of 
our  environment.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that,  within  available  funds,  the 
Forest  Service  conduct  a  pilot  study  with 
Berea  College  during  fiscal  year  1971  with 
a  view  toward  recommending  to  this 
committee  in  general  terms,  the  most 
practical  and  eflacient  approach  that 
might  be  taken  for  the  rehabilitatioi;  of 
these  areas. 

The  committee  directs  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  complete  planning  and  any  neces- 
sary hearings  in  fiscal  year  1971  for  the 
Diamond  Crossing  Road  on  the  Tahoe 
National  Forest  so  that  construction  of 
this  road  will  not  be  delayed. 

The  total  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee  as  compared  with  the  esti- 
mate for  1971  by  activity  Is  as  follows: 


Activity 


Bill  compared 

Cofninittee     witli  estimate. 

bid.  1971  1971 


Femt  land  tnanaiemeat: 
National  lorest  prolectKio 
and  manajeinent: 
Timber  resource 
management: 
Sale?  administration 

and  manatetnent 

Retorestatioa  and  stand 

improvement 

Recreetioo-peblic  H*e 

WiMlde  batxtat  eianate 

ment 

Rente  reeouroe  menafo- 
mont: 

Management 

Reveietation 

Improveinents . 

Soil  and  water  minne 

ment 

Mineral  claims,  leases, 

and  special  uses 

Land  classifiution,  adjust- 
ments, and  surveys 

Forest  fire  protection 

Construclnti  and  mainte- 
nance ol  improvements 
lor  fire  and  general 
purposes  (includiaf 

communications) 

Payments  to  empkiyees' 
compensatioa  rued 


152,324,000 


19,412.000 

44.0S2.7OO     +n,  837, 700 

4,642.000 


6.571.000 
3. 252. 000 
4,378.000 

6,317.000 

4,633,000 

6.769.000  . 
29,U0,000. 


la  056. 000 
1.4SCO0O. 


Subtotal 193,082,700 

Amount  advanced  trom 
cooperative  neca 
improvements —700,000  . 


-H,  837, 700 


Subtotal,  national  forest 
protection  and  man- 
agement.   J192,382,700      -fjl.837,700 


The  additional  funding  provided  in- 
cludes the  following  increases: 

Plus  $325,000  lor  urban  forestry.  Uni- 
versity of  Massachtisetts  and  other  imi- 
versities  of  the  Northeast: 

Plus  $140,000  for  planning  fimds. 
Southern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory,  Macon, 
Ga.; 

Plus  $500,000  for  construction  of  addi- 
tional facilities  at  the  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory,  Corvallis.  Oreg.; 

Plus  $150,000  for  conversion  of  central 
heating  plauit.  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Madison,  Wis.; 

Plus  $490,000  for  construction  of  In- 
stitute of  Forest  Genetics,  Rhlnelander, 
Wis. 

The  amoimt  recommended  by  the 
committee  in  camparison  with  the  1971 
budget  estimate  by  activity  is  indicated 
In  the  following  table: 


Activity 


Committee 
bill,  1971 


Bin  compared 
with  esti- 
mate, 1971 


Forest  Research - 
Forest  and  range  man 

ment  research: 
Timber  menegement  r*- 

seaidi 

Watershed  manageaeat 

re5earT:h 

Range  Manafomaot  i»- 

search 

W'HdIite  habitat  research... 
Forest  recreation  research. 

Subtotal.  Forest  and 
range  maoegemeM 
reseatdi 

Forest  protection  leseaiilir 

Forest  fire  teieeith 

Forest  insect  research 

Forest  disease  research 

Subtotal.  Forest  ptelK- 
tion  research 


110,469,000 

4,416,000 

1.CQ.000  . 

1,338,000 

979,000 


-(-^150,000 


lands  which  produce  timber  but  for  man- 
agement of  lands  for  multiple-purpose 
use.  An  exciting  item  which  we  have 
added  this  year  is  that  for  urban  forestry. 

BtTZEAU  or  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT   OF  LANDS   AND  BES0T7BCES 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $58,940,000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  this  activity. 

The  amounts  recommended  by  tlie 
committee  for  the  various  subactivities 
included  in  this  appropriation  Item  are 
as  follows: 

Committee 
biU,  1971 
Realty  and  mineral  leasing  serv- 
ices: 
Title,  lease,  and  records  service.  $6,  832, 000 

Records  improvement 837. 000 

Resource  management  conserva- 
tion and  protection: 
Land  classification  and  mineral 

examination 6.788,000 

Range  management 6.  879. 000 

Forestry 7, 316, 000 

Soil  and   watershed   conserva- 
tion     13.407,000 

Plre  protection 4,657,000 

RecreaUon  and  wildlife 3,183.000 

Alaska  pipeline  InspecUon 3,000.000 

Cadastral  survey: 

Alaska   2.124,000 

Other  States 3,  579,  000 

Plreflghtlng  and  rehablUtaOon..  1,000.000 
General  admlnlstraaon 3.34».  000 


-f-100.000 
-I-/5.000 


18.622.000 


-1-325.000 


3.821.000. 
4.783.000 
2.810.000  . 


11,414.000 


Forest  products  and 

engineering  reseaick: 
Forest  products  utilize- 

tno  reseeidi 

Forest  en^inoeiing  re- 
sean 


I  enmnoenng 
earch. 


8,227.000. 

1.080.000  . 


Subtotal.  Forest  products 
and  engineering  re- 
search  


9,307.000 


Forest  resource  i 

reseetch: 

Forest  survey.. 

Forest  products  marlietini 

research 

Forest  ecsnomics  research. 

Sabtolal.  Forest  re- 
source economics 

research 

Forest  reseatdi  oonstmetion. 


3.115,000 

1.664.000 
1,269.000 


Total,  management  of  lands 

and   resotirces 68,840.000 

CONSTBtrcnON  AND  MAINTSNAMCX  (BLJI) 

The  committee  reccMiimends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,215,000,  the  budget  es- 
timate for  this  appropriation  item.  The 
amount  provided  includes  $300,000  for 
the  Boise  Interagency  Fire  Center; 
$640,000  for  recreation  fadliUes;  $265.- 
000  for  maintenance  of  buildings;  $9S5,- 
000  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
recreation  facilities;  and  $1,025,000  for 
maintenance  of  roads. 

rXXBUC  LANDS  VrrEUOFUXHT,   BOA06  AND  TtJULa 
(LIQXTnunON     OF    CONTRACT     ADTHORITT)     BLM 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,500,000,  the  budget  es- 
timate, for  this  activity.  The  amount 
provided  in  the  bill  will  continue  this 
activity  at  the  same  level  of  funding  as 
was  available  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

OBXGON    AND    CALIFOKNIA    OaAMT    LANDS     (BLM> 


6,048.000 
1.280.000 


•f  1, 280. 000 


Water  resource  develop- 
ment related  activities 

Fighting  forest  fires 

Insect  and  disaase  control.. 
Acquisition  ol  leads, 

Weehs  Act 


4.109.000  .. 
4. 275, 000  .. 
11,346.000  .. 

1.300,000  .. 


Total,  lorest  land  man- 
agement     213,412,700       -fl,837,700 

I  Inchides  tl4,000  contained  in  badget  amendmeflt  Kstod  io 
H.OOC.  91-305. 

rOBXST     ■THTfCK 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $46,671,000.  an  increase  of 
$1,605,000  over  the  budget  estimate, 
cxvi 1017— Part  13 


ToUl  Forest  Research...      46,671.000       -fl.  605. 000 


STATE  AND  1»»IVATE  FORESTRT  COOPERATION 

"me  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $23,939,000,  an  increase  of 
$2  million  over  the  budget  estimate. 

The  increase  of  $2  million  over  the 
budget  estimate  is  for  cooperation  in 
forest  fire  control  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  grants  to  States  for 
flrefighting  as  authorized  by  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act. 

Each  year  when  I  present  the  budget 
of  the  VS.  Forest  Service,  I  bring  to  you 
some  of  the  necessities  that  the  United 
States  must  face  in  providing  proper 
funding  not  only  for  the  management  of 


The  bill  continues  the  indefinite  ap- 
propriation of  25  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  sales  of  timber  and  other 
products,  representing  one-third  of  the 
75  percent  of  the  revenues  due  the  Ore- 
gon and  California  coimties. 

KANCK  IMPROVEMENTS   (BUO 

The  committee  recommends  an  in- 
definite appropriation  of  $1,841,000.  the 
budget  estimate,  to  be  derived  from  pub- 
lic lands  and  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  lands  grazing  receipts  for 
constrxiction.  purchase,  and  mainte- 
nance of  range  improvements. 

BtrmKAD  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIXS 
KDUCATIOir  AMD  WKLFAU  SSSTICBS 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $218,645,000,  an  increase 
of  $150,000  over  the  budget  request. 
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The    amount    recommended 
committee  by  activity 
1971  budget  estimate  is  as 


by    the 
compaijed  with  the 
follows: 


Actiwty 


Committo  i 
bill.  19i  I 


Educational  asshtanca,  (acui- 
ties, ind  «rv«    .    . $138. 172.0a|      +$1,050,000 

Weltire  and  tuidance  servwas..     3S,  217, ' 

Ralocation  and  adult  vocational 
traininf 39.717,1 

Mainlainint  law  and  ordar S.  539. 1 


,001 

,001 
.OCI 


Total,  aducation  and  wel- 
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Activity 


Bill  compared 

Committn     with  estimate, 

bill.  1971  1971 


Bill  compared 

witti  estimate, 

1971 


-1.000,000 
-t- IOC,  000 


211,645,00  1  +150,000 


The  net  increase  of  $150,0(00  includes 
a  decrease  of  $1,000,000  below  the  budget 
estimate  for  vocational  training  and  the 
following  increases:  +$1,000,000  for 
additional  scholarships  for  In  lian  youths 
attending  colleges  or  universities, 
-f  $50,000  for  provision  of  hi(  her  educa- 
tional sernces  for  the  Na'ahos;  and 
4-$100,000  for  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

It  is  the  recommendation  (»f  the  com- 
mittee that  in  future  allocations  of  edu- 
cational funds  for  impacted  a  rea  aid,  ad- 
ditional factors  other  than  a  mere  "head- 
count"  of  Indian  children  attending  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  considi;red  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  areas  with  large 
Indian  populations. 

The  attendance  of  Indian  children  at 
public  schools  places  a  much  heavier 
burden  on  the  public  schools  than  is 
otherwise  encountered  by  the  attendance 
of  the  average  student.  Because  of  the 
privation  many  Indian  children  expe- 
rience on  the  reservations,  the  educa- 
tional gap  for  these  children  is  much 
more  critical  and  involves  th^  problem  of 
teaching  English  as  a  secontl  language. 
Therefore  impacted  area  fi^ds  should 
provide  for  these  additional  leducational 
services.  I 

The  committee  also  recompends  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  exert  stren- 
uous effort  in  its  relations  wil|h  the  State 
of  Alaska  with  regard  to  providing  edu- 
cational facilities  for  Indian  children  and 
do  everything  possible  to  accelerate  the 
construction  of  new  schools  Which  native 
Alaskans  and  Indians  will  attend  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  existing  agreement 
betwem  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Bureau  should  also  give  priority 
to  analyzing  the  ramiflcatio  tis  involved 
with  the  attendance  of  Indiin  children 
at  the  McKinley  County  Sch  ml  District, 
and  arrive  at  a  reasonable  solution  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Rxsorrmcxs   management    (BIA) 

The  committee  recommenc^  an  appro- 
priation of  $65,690,000,  a  net  decrease  of 
$527,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1971  budget 
estimate  by  activity  Is  as  follows: 


forest  and  range  lands 

Fire  suppression  and  emer- 
gency rehabilitation _ 

Agricuitural  and  industrial 
assistance 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation. 

Maintenance  of  roads 

Development  oi  Indian  arts 
and  crafts 

Management  ot  Indian  trust 
property. 

Repair  and  maintenance  ol 
buildings  and  utilities 

Operation,  repair,  and  main- 
tenance ol  Indian  irrigation 
systems ...  

Tribal  development 


Total,  resources 
management.. 


$7,338,000         +$800,000 

140,000 

12.246.000 

6.425.000           +400,000 
5,129,000 

614,000 

9,105.000 

19.889,000 


1,404.000 

3.400,000        -1.527.000 


65.690.000  -527,000 


The  net  decrease  of  $527,000  consists 
of  tlie  following : 

Decrease:  Minus  $1,527,000  for  initia- 
tion of  a  program  to  be  used  by  tribes  for 
commercial  economic  developmnt  pro- 
grams. 

Increases:  Plus  $600,000  for  forestry 
devlopment:  and  plus  $400,000  for  soil 
and  moisture  conservation. 

Total  funds  available  for  this  appro- 
priation item  in  the  accompanying  bill 
in  the  amount  of  $65,690,000  represent  an 
increase  of  $10,448,000  over  the  $55,242,- 
000  appropriated  to  date  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

In  connection  with  the  development 
and  management  of  Indian  housing  pro- 
grsuns.  the  committee  directs  that  prior- 
ity be  given  regardless  of  region  to  that 
housing  construction  considered  man- 
datory for  the  health  and  safety  of 
American  Indians. 

The  committee  directs  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
general  economic  situation  of  the  Me- 
nominee Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  and 
to  submit  a  report  of  its  findings  to  this 
committee  and  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  not  later  than 
March  31.  1972. 

coNSTRrrcnoN   (bia) 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $18,935,000  a  net  increase 
of  $4,669,000  over  the  budget  estimate. 

The  net  increase  consists  of  a  reduction 
of  $66,000  below  the  budget  estimate  for 
project  design  drawings,  bureauwlde; 
and  the  following  increases:  +$585,000 
for  boys'  dormitory.  Eufaula  Indism 
Boarding  School,  Oklahoma;  +$150,000 
for  planning  funds  for  the  Yankton- 
Wagner  School.  Wagner,  S.  Dak.:  and 
+  $4,000,000  for  construction  of  the 
Navajo  irrigation  project. 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  the  1972 
budget  estimate,  the  committee  directs 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  provide 
it  with  a  detailed  inventory  of  BIA 
boarding  facilities  and  possible  public 
school  programing  so  that  construction 
needs  of  the  future  may  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  priority  needs  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Indian  students  to  at- 
tend schools  will  be  available. 

OXNERAI.    ADMINISTKATIVE    EXPENSES     (BIA) 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of   $5,600,000,   a  reduction  of 


$26,000  below  the  budget  estimate  for 
general  administrative  expenses. 

I  do  want  to  report  to  the  committee 
that  although  there  are  many  things 
we  see  wrong  with  life  in  the  Indian 
world,  there  has  been  some  outstanding 
progress.  For  example,  I  think  it  is  well 
to  note  that  this  year  there  are  58,000 
children  in  our  Federal  day  and  boarding 
schools — 3,000  more  than  last  year;  84,- 
000  Indian  children  in  public  schools — 
last  year  there  were  75,000.  We  have 
1.000  more  Indians  provided  with  wel- 
fare guidance  services. 

KINDERGARTENS     (BLV) 

Just  3  years  ago  there  were  no  kinder- 
gartens for  our  Indian  children,  and  yet 
today  with  the  funding  in  1971  budget  we 
are  almost  doubling  the  opportimities  for 
kindergarten  attendance  which  Is  a 
major  step  forward. 

KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 


1970  number 


1971  number 


Units    Pupils        Units     Pupils 


Federal  kindergartens 

Non-Federal  Kindergartens. 


69      1.566 
181      2,515 


124 
255 


2,726 
3,713 


This  year's  budget  provides  $1  million 
additional  for  scholarships.  The  commit- 
tee discovered  that  many  young  Indian 
people  were  accepting  vocational  schol- 
arships rather  than  college  scholarships 
in  spite  of  their  academic  ability  because 
of  the  size  of  these  vocational  grants. 
This  we  hope  to  equalize. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  added  $4 
million  for  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  is  larger  than  West 
Virginia  and  over  50  percent  of  its  peo- 
ple are  unemployed,  on  welfare  grants  of 
$39  per  month,  yet  our  country  is  drag- 
ging its  feet  in  providing  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  irrigation  project. 

Last  year  we  provided  money  and  it 
was  poked  in  the  "deep  freeze."  This 
year  we  are  providing  more  and,  interest- 
ingly enough,  the  revised  budget  of  the 
President  also  has  suggested  $4  million 
for  additional  work.  Our  committee  in- 
sists that  funds  provided  be  excluded 
from  the  fund  freeze  for  never  will  we 
solve  the  problems  of  welfare,  adequate 
nutrition,  and  jobs  for  the  Navajos  until 
they  are  basically  self-supporting  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
revitalization  of  their  land  and  resources 
and  the  creation  of  new  industries. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  that  we  are  expecting  and 
anticipating  an  orderly  review  of  the 
school  situation  before  we  can  do  the 
kind  of  construction  job  which  provides 
maximum  education  to  oiu:  Indian  young 
people  and  yet  makes  wise  use  of  our 
limited  dollars. 

We  should  have  an  orderly  appraisal 
of  the  Indian  school  needs.  For  example, 
where  shall  we  build  dormitories  to  sup- 
ply living  space  for  yoimgsters  who,  be- 
cause of  difficulties  of  travel  and  dis- 
tances from  their  homes,  must  attend 
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schools  yet  who  may  well  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  puWic  school  if  a  district 
is  willing  and  financially  able  to  coordi- 
nate with  the  BIA  for  a  good  educational 
program  rather  than  through  the  cus- 
tomary boarding  schools?  In  many  other 
instances  the  committee  is  aware  that 
boarding  schools  are  a  necessity,  but 
they  should  continue  to  be  minimized  In 
number  and  upgraded  In  the  opportimi- 
ties they  provide. 

The  committee  wants  to  reiterate  that 
we  would  far  rather  provide  schooling 
than  pay  travel  expense  from  area  to 
area  not  only  because  of  the  money  in- 
volved but  because  every  child  is  en- 
titled to  a  home  and  family  life  to  the 
fullest  degree  possible. 

Relative  to  the  continual  upgrading  of 
our  Indian  schools,  may  I  say  that  I 
think  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  provide 
our  young  Indians  with  the  bare  "read- 
ing, 'riting,  •rithmetic,"  for  an  entire 
cultural  vacmmi  must  be  filled  with  ade- 
quate counseling,  adequate  sports,  and 
recreation.  Our  young  Indian  people  can 
take  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  one  single 
fact  which  emerged  during  our  hearings. 
In  none  of  their  schools  across  the  coun- 
try is  there  a  major  problem  with  drugs. 
This  is  a  singular  tribute  to  those  fine 
young  pec4>le.  But  how  long  will  they  re- 
main imtroubled  if  we  do  not  provide  for 
them  recreation  facilities  such  as  swim- 
ming pools  and  tennis  courts  so  their 
lives  in  the  bare  and  dusty,  or  cold  and 
frozen,  lands  where  they  must  live  can 
be  as  rich  as  those  of  children  in  other 
areas  of  the  country.  These  are  not  frills. 
They  are  necessities. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  through  the  com- 
mittee's action  last  year,  additional 
coimselors  have  been  provided  In  speci- 
fied schools  and  have  proved  to  be  a  most 
successful  step  in  counteracting  problems 
arising  from  londy  youngsters  in  a  large 
school  far  from  home.  The  committee  is 
again  providing  funds  this  year  for 
stepping  this  program  up. 

We  are  also  continuing  the  work -learn 
program  so  successfully  participated  in 
by  the  Makahs  and  Quinaults.  Simuner 
programs  are  also  provided  and  Con- 
gress, which  is  continuously  criticized, 
can  take  credit  for  another  positive  ap- 
proach for  it  Inaugurated  this  program. 
We  have  a  motto — "Keep  our  young 
people  busy  building  our  worid  and  they 
will  not  bum  it."  Perhaps  the  rest  of 
America  needs  to  take  some  advice  from 
our  programs. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICES    (HEW.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
8BIVXCS) 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $114,692,000.  an  Increase 
of  $1,475,000  over  the  budget  estimate. 

The  additional  funding  provided  In- 
cludes the  followtng  Increases:  +$1,245,- 
000  for  additional  staff  for  hospitals  or 
clinics;  +$30,000  for  Quinault  dental 
services;  and  +$200,000  for  commimity 
health  representatives. 

The  amoimt  i-ecommended  by  the 
committee  in  comparison  with  the  1971 
budget  estimate  by  activity  ts  Indicated 
in  the  following  table: 


Bill  compared 

Commrtte*     wKk  estiiiiats. 

Activity  WB,  1171  1971 

Pati«tm*«calWB »S'*S-"S     +*1:?;S'SS 

Field  hnltb  swutes ^'ilSSS  +234000 

AdminisUalion 2,138.000 

^*Si.'itS".-**^- 114,692,000       +1,«75,00 


The  committee  directs  that  there  shall 
be  no  diversion  of  funds  appropriated 
for  medicine  and  other  medical  supplies 
for  other  purposes. 

INDIAN  HXALTB  FACTUTIES  (HEW,  PXJBLIC 
HEALTH  BOrVCX) 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $17,950,000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  this  activity.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  $3,002,000  below  the  $20,952,000  appro- 
priated to  date  for  fiscal  year  1970.  As  of 
March  31,  1970,  unobligated  construc- 
tion funds  amoimted  to  $21,983^13. 

Total  fimds  provided  in  the  bill  for 
this  activity  are  for  construction  of  sani- 
tation facilities  and  include  $16,500,000 
for  construction  of  sanitation  facilities  to 
serve  an  estimated  7.100  housing  units; 
$1  million  urgently  needed  to  provide 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  facilities 
for  Indian  residents  of  rancherias,  res- 
ervations, and  land  allotments  in  Cali- 
fornia; land  $450,000  for  special  projects. 

In  the  Indian  health  field,  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  progress  made,  yet  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Many  Members  who, 
Uke  myself,  have  visited  the  Indian 
country,  have  seen  overworked  doctors 
and  nurses  In  hospitals  and  cUnics.  This 
Is  due  to  budgetary  restrictions  and  per- 
sonnel ceilings.  Last  year  $957,000  of  In- 
dian Health  Service  medicine  money  was 
put  In  the  freeze.  This  was  the  money 
which  determined  whether  Indians 
would  be  well  or  ill.  Are  we  hi  the  posi- 
tion in  America  where  we  deliberately 
say  to  our  own  citizens,  "Eivjoy  your  pain, 
for  we  cannot  provide  you  with  aspirin 
tablets?"  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
stock  of  where  our  benefits  are  going.  It 
Is  time  for  us  to  measure  what  we  stand 
for,  what  we  believe  in,  and  if  we  cannot 
afford  to  help  354,000  people  on  our  res- 
ervations, something  is  completely  wrong. 

In  ptissing,  I  may  note  that  to  my 
knowledge  no  foreign  aid  expenditures 
have  been  frozen.  I  have  often  privately 
wondered  whether  I  should  make  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Navajos  take 
themselves  across  the  ocean,  lose  the 
war,  and  appeal  for  foreign  aid.  I  am 
completely  frank.  The  United  States 
must  recognize  Its  obligations  to  its 
"first"  citizens. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  we  can  point 
with  some  pride  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
there  were  no  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
in  Alaska;  that  our  hospital  and  our 
clinic  visits  of  Alaskan  natives  have  in- 
creased; that  the  infant  death  rate  Is 
falling  in  the  Indian  and  Alaskan  native 
population,  and  falling  decidedly;  that 
gastro-enteritis  deaths  are  falling. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  spend  more 
money  on  nutrition,  dental  service,  visit- 
ing nurses,  doctors  for  clinics,  and  short- 
er hours  of  those  personnel  in  our 
clinics. 


I  think  it  might  be  a  litUe  thought 
provoking  and  disheartening  to  this 
committee  to  know  that  as  the  Indian 
health  program  has  prospered  and  our 
infant  mortaUty  in  the  Indian  world  has 
gcme  down,  deaths  for  some  of  the  other 
nonwhites  in  the  United  States  have  been 
increasing. 

From  the  standpoint  of  pure  dollars 
and  cents,  an  page  1045.  volume  4.  of  our 
hearings.  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  Indian 
Health  Sen'ice  said: 

It  has  been  shown  that  »n  arerage  case 
of  tuberculosis  wUl  cost  around  $33X100.  Cal- 
culating what  It  would  take  to  p>roTlde  a 
program  for  the  Navajos  specifically,  we  have 
determined  that  with  about  $250,000  per 
year  over  a  5-year  period  we  could  expect 
to  reduce  the  tuberculoslB  load  of  that  res- 
ervation by  90  percent.  Using  the  $23,000 
per  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  cost  of 
$1.25  million  we  would  save  $16.5  million 
over  the  &-year  period  In  terms  ot  tubercu- 
losla  bospltaUsatioii. 

INFANT  DEATHS  PER  1.000  LIVE  BIRTHS,  SPECinED  POP- 
IfLATION  GROUPS,  CALENDAR  YEARS  196S-67 


1967 

1966 

1965 

United  States: 

AN  races     

22.4 
19.7 
3S.9 

32L2 

29.2 
19.1 
55.  C 

23.9 
39.3 
35.8 
14.2 
11.0 

35.5 
22.8 
47.4 
31.7 
35.7 

23.7 
20.6 
318 

39.0 

31.3 
22.0 

a.  4 

24.9 
43.5 
33.6 
13.7 
14.8 

38. 8 

23.1 
52.6 
S2.3 
46.8 

24  7 

Whites 

21.5 

Nonwhites 

40.3 

Indians  and  Alaska  Natives (24 

39.0 

Alaska: 

AM  races 

38.1 

Whites 

24.0 

Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos... 
New  York  City,  selected  distrids: 
City  as  whole 

Central  Harlem                    

65.4 

25.7 
37.2 

East  Harlem 

34.8 

Flushini 

Forest  Hills 

16.1 
17.9 

Mississipt>i: 

All  r»c«$     

4a6 

24.5 

Nonwhitn 

54.4 

46.2 

50.1 

Lest  any  of  you  think  that  the  Indian 
Health  Service  is  luxurious  compared  to 
other  hospital  programs  in  the  United 
States,  may  I  point  out  that  on  page 
1102,  volume  4,  of  our  hearings,  the  ratio 
of  doctors  to  1,000  admissions  for  general 
hospitals  in  the  VA  was  8,3  and  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  was  3.9.  And  Dr. 
Johnson  of  IHS  said  on  the  outpatient 
visits: 

We  have.  I  believe.  0.B8  employees  per 
1,000  outpatient  visits.  The  VA's  ratio  U 
something  Uke  2.3  per  1,000  outpatient  vlalts. 

Relative  to  tlie  sanitation  programs  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  which  must 
be  stepped  up,  on  page  1105,  volume  4,  of 
our  hearings,  the  Indian  Health  Service 
reports  that  to  fiscal  year  1970  they  are 
reaching  about  57  percent  of  theh-  needed 
total  service. 

Cto  page  1131,  volume  4,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  testifies  that  after  1971 
and  the  receipt  of  $99,611,000  for  sanita- 
tion facilities,  there  will  still  be  an  im- 
met  need  of  $<85  million  m  the  Conttoen- 
tal  United  States,  and  $43  naillion  in 
Alaska. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  on  page  1135, 
volume  4.  the  Indian  Health  Service 
testified  that  68,000  Indian  homes  either 
needed  replacement  or  major  rehabilita- 
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tion.  The  figure  arrived  at  afU  r  some  dis 
cussion  was  that  90  percentj  of  Indian 
housing  was  inadequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  r^on  I  con- 
clude by  saying  In  all  candcfr  that  this 
bill  is  undoubtedly  not  as  adequate  as 
it  should  be.  We  are  always  pi  one  to  talk 
about  one  bit  of  expenditure  In  the  con- 
text of  other  expenditures.  Therefore.  I 
cannot  resist  pointing  out  thi  it  although 
$1,800,000,000  may  look  extravagant,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  again  that  this 
bill  manages  one-third  of  the  land  in  the 
United  SUtes;  it  is  a  self -liquidating  bill 
except  for  a  very  few  million  dollars:  and 
that  in  this  bill  we  take  care  of  not  only 
land  and  resources  but  our  Awn  people. 

I  also  cannot  resist  equating  this  with 
other  costs.  An  hour  of  war  nt  the  cur- 
rent time  is  estimated  at  al  $2  million 
cost.  This  would  provide  b35  Indian 
homes:  it  would  provide  l.aOO  scholar- 
ships; It  would  make  sure  that  our  fish- 
tog  exploratory  research  vessfels  were  not 
phased  out  of  operation;  and  it  is  equal 
to  insure  the  inspection  of  oil  spills  which 
eould  damage  the  entire  Uiiited  States 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF 


I  E*  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAl)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1971 
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Aftaqr  ami  ittn 
O) 


TITLE  l-DEPARTtENT  OF  THE  INTEUOR 

Public  Lj(kI  M«M|«mmt 

Bureau  ol  |aad  Manat**"*"* 


NMMtemcfilei  laiMb  and  resources 

CoastmctiOR  and  maintenance 

PuWk  lands  devetotNnent  roads  and  trails 
Orefon  and  CaliTornia  (rant  lands  (indefinite 
Ran(e  improvements  (indefinite,  appropi  -'■' 


(I  jpropriatwfl  to  liquidate  contract  aullioiity). 

approprtatwri  el  receipb) 

or  receipts) 


latien 


Total,  Bureau  ot  Land  Manacement. 


il  Indian  Aflain 
to  liquidate  contraci  authority).. 


Bureau 

Education  and  erelfare  servces.     

EducatMMi  and  wetlare  services  (appropriati^ 

Resource]  manafemeiii 

Construction  :---, -.     ^  ^i^» 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  hquMM^  contract  MtMrity). 

General  admmtstratne  eipenses 

Tribal  lunds  (definite) 

Tribal  funds  (indefinite) 

Total,  Bureau  ol  Indian  Aflaiis 

Bureau  ol  Outdoor  Recreatiofl 


Salaries  and  expenses    

land  tnd  water  conservation: 

Appropriation  ol  receipts  (indefinite) 
(Appropriation  out  ot  the  tund  to  liquid^le 


Total   Bureau  ot  Outdoor  Recreation 


Administration  ol  territories . 

Permanent  appropriation  (special  fund). 
Transferred  liom  othei  accounts  (special 
Trust  Territory  ol  the  Pacific  ;slands — 


Total.  Otiice  ol  Territories 

Total,  Public  Land  Manafement. 


Surveys  investi|atioRS.  and  research 


Conservation  and  deveiopmenl  ol  mineral  i 
Health  andsalety 

General  adminis'rative  eipenses 

Helium  fund  (authorization  to  spend  from  i^Mic  debt  leeopls) 

Total.  Bureau  ol  Mines    

Salaries  and  eipensai 


OKcaJCaal 


coastline  and  cost  a  substantial  amoimt 
of  money  either  to  the  taxpayers  or  to 
those  private  industries  associated  with 
the  production  of  a  source  of  energy. 

In  other  categories  of  spending  be- 
tween the  years  1946  and  1970,  the  United 
States  provided  as  a  total  for  economic 
and  military  loans,  grants,  and  assistance 
in  the  foreign  operations  budget,  approx- 
imately $138,029,000,000.  In  those  same 
years,  for  the  management  of  those 
agencies  concerned  with  our  resources 
and  the  development  of  our  wealth,  the 
maintenance  of  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  people  I  have  named  who  are  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Forest  Service,  and  our  re- 
lated agencies,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  approximately  $18,352,485,941. 
including  this  year's  budget,  which  year 
is  not  included  in  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions summary. 

Now.  if  we  want  to  go  one  step  fur- 
ther, let  us  take  the  gap  between  the 
revenue  and  the  expenditures  in  the  bill. 
This  year  our  proposed  expenditures  are 
$1,801,599,700.  The  estimated  receipts  for 


the  categories  of  the  bill  and  the  depart- 
ments are  $1,783,842,073.  The  gap  is 
$17,757,627. 

This  deficit  is  the  total  cost  to  Ameri- 
c&ns  for  our  country's  share  in  the  re- 
sources and  management  of  our  land. 
It  is  our  investment  in  our  own  people — 
in  the  Indians,  Samoans.  Guamanians. 
persons  in  the  trust  territories. 

I  think  it  is  time  this  committee 
stopped,  looked,  and  listened.  It  is  time 
we  began  to  spend  the  money  that  needs 
to  be  spent  to  preserve  our  watersheds, 
make  sure  that  we  have  the  water  re- 
sources, that  minerals  and  sources  of 
energy  are  inventoried ;  that  we  preserve 
and  protect  the  land  we  love — or  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  defend. 

Members  of  this  committee,  you  are 
not  going  to  protect  it  by  tLirning  your 
backs,  littering  and  cluttering  Its  land- 
scape, or  failing  to  manage  its  resources. 

I  urge  you  today  to  support  this  appro- 
priation not  solely  because  it  is  the  fund- 
ing for  departments  of  oiu-  Government 
but  because  it  is  for  funding  for  you  and 
your  children  and  generations  to  come. 


New  budiet 

(obligational) 

auttionty  enKted 

to  date. 

hscal  year  1970 

<2) 


Budget  estimates 

ol  new 

(obligational) 

auttwrity. 

fiscal  year  19/1 

Q> 


BiH  compared  with— 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority  recom- 
mended in  bill 

W 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal  year  197() 

(5) 


Budget  estimates 
or  new  (obliga- 
tional) authority, 
fiscal  year  1971 

(6) 


}S3. 823. 000 

2.899,000 

(3.  SOO.  000) 

16.000.000 

1.769,000 


U8, 940, 000 

3,215,000 

(3,500,000) 

18, 000, 000 

1,841,000 


W  940.  000 
3.215.000 

(3.500.000). 

18.  OOO.  000 
1.841.000 


+  »5.117.000 
+316, 000 


+2.000,000  .... 
+72,000  .... 


74,491.000 


•1.996.000 


81.996.000 


+7.505.000 


181.646.000 

(1.057.000) 

55, 242. 000 

26.264,000 

(20, 000, 000) 

5,013,000 

3.000,000 

13. 204. 000 


216.995.000 

(1,500.000) 

66.217.000 

14, 266, 000 

(20. 000, 000) 

5,626,000 

3,000,000 

13,204,000 


217.145.000 
(1.500,000) 
65. 69C,  000 
18,935.000 
(20,000,000)... 
5. 600,  000 
3,000,000  ... 
13.204,000  ... 


+35,  499,  000 

(+443,000) 

+  10,448,000 

-7,329,000 

"      +587,'666" 


+tl50, 000 

"-527,006' 
+4,669,000 

■-26.«l6' 


284.369.000 


319.308.000 


323.574.000 


+39.205.000 


+4,266.000 


3.750.000 


10«472,O0O 

cantiactMitkarHy)! (15.528,000) 

112.222.000 


4.025,000 

138.500.000 
(30. 000, 000) 


3,825.000 

138. 500, 000 
(30, 000, 000) 


+75,000 

+30,028,000  . 
(+U,  472, 000). 


-200,000 


142,525,000 


142,325,000 


+30,103,000 


-200,000 


Office  ol  Territories 


lu  <I). 


14.921,400 
(239, 400) 
(292, 700) 

48,112,000 


17,409,600 

(118,000) 

(330, 000) 

60,000,000 


17.350.000 
(118,000) 
(330.  000) 

50.000.000 


+2.428,600 

(-121,400) 

(+37,300) 

+1,888,000  -10,000.000 


63,033,400 


77,409,600 


67, 350, 000 


+4,316,600 


-10,059,600 


534,115,400 


621,238,600 


615,245,000 


+81,129,600 


-5,993,600 


Min^al  Resources 
Geol  igKal  Survey 


96,455.000 


105.757.000 


108.057.000 


+11.602,000 


+2,300.000 


Buifeau  ol  Mines 
I  r  isourccs 


39  331000              44.972.000               45.122,000  +i.n\.WO                +150,000 

»332;000  54,395,000  54.395.000  +2«.?63,000 

1647  000  1,799;000  1,799,000  +]^.^ 

24.000.000 -24.000.000 


91,310.000 
15.300.000 


101,166.000 
16.200,000 


101.316.000 
16.200,000 


+10,006,000 
+900,000 


+150,000 


-59.600  — 
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to  date, 

fiscal  year  1970 

o 


Budget  estimates 

of  new 

(obligationaO 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1971 

C9 


Bill  compared  with— 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority  recom- 
mended in  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1970 

(5) 


Budget  estimates 
of  new  '.obliga- 
tional) authority, 
fiscal  year  1971 

(6) 


TTTLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— Conttnuai 

Office  ot  Oil  and  Gas  M94  000  »1, 195, 000 

Salaries  and  expenses ' 

204  059,000  224,318,000 

Total.  Mineral  Resources ^    '      ' 

Fish  and  Wildlile,  Parks,  and  Marine  Resources 

Bureau  ot  Commercial  Fisheries 

....  26  600. 000  27, 156, 000 

Management  and  investigations  ol  resources        ... ;--■--■--:::  "V 15  000  15,000 

Management  and  investigations  ol  resources  (special  foreign  currency  program) ^  32ioSa 

Construction SOOO'OOO  "  266.666 

Construction  ol  fishing  vessels r-:.;    ■  , ; a' 590  000  4,040,000 

Federal  aid  for  commercial  hsheries  research  and  deveiopmenl 2' 307' 000  2  168  000 

Anadromous  and  Grea;  Lakes  fisheries  conservation. ...  ._^^....- 2  654' 000  2',  774',  000 

Administration  ot  Pribilot  Islands  (definite,  appropriation  ol  receipt*) eo'oOO  60,000 

Fishermen's  protective  fund 765' 000  896,000 

General  administrative  expenses ........ —  -.. ^W  goQv  (385,000) 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses,  Fisheries  loan  fund - ^      '        ^ 

,  r  I.  42, 316, 000  37, 309, 000 

Total,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries... '      ' 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

.     .        .  49,160,000  56,226,000 

Management  and  investigation  of  resources ^'259  gOO  2,619,000 

Construction l;"V'ZL\' " "  5  8OO'  000  7,500,000 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account  (definite,  repayable  advance) 2'  294'  000  2  311  000 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation            -•--"""■\ '       '  'lO0!0OO.. 

Management  and  investications  of  resources  (special  foreign  currency  program) i"699  666'  1,875,000 

General  administrative  expenses... ■ '       ! 

ToUl,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 63,212,000  70,631,000 

National  Park  Service  49  150  000  58  021, 000 

Management  and  protection 40' 050' 000  48,763.000 

Maintenance  and  rehab-htation  ol  physical  facilities 7'.700,000  16,885,000 

Parkway  and"  road  construclion'(a'ppropriati<)'n"to'  liquidate  contract  authority) (21.  SgO,  000)  (  ^  ^^  ^ 

Preservation  ol  historic  properties 3' 317' 000  3i605]o00 

General  administrative  eipenses ' 

.      .  „    ,.  c.      ■  101, 817, 000  134, 224, 000 

Total,  National  Park  Service '       ' 

ToUl,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks,  and  Marine  Resources 207,345,000  242,164,000 

Office  of  Saline  Water  25  ooO  000  29, 373, 000 

Saline  water  conversion ' 

Office  ol  Water  Resources  Rasaarch  n  229  000  13, 312, 000 

Salaries  and  expenses ' 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  5  530  000  7,344,000 

Salaries  and  expenses ' 

Office  of  the  Secretary  ^  j,^  700  11, 954, 000 

Salaries  and  expenses. - ' 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Department  ot  the  Interior 997,191,100  1,149,703,600 

Consisting  of—  973  191100  1.149,703.600 

Appropriations -      (833.746.100)  (978,158.600) 

Definite  appropriations ^jjg  445  ooO)  (171,545,000) 

Indefinite  appropriations ^  ji  Mfl  MO  v     •      ■      ' 

Authoruation  to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts «,\w«,««u 

"'Tp-p^Uionstolipuidatecontractauthority... -.-^„--.-6.-„u:i.--iI„,-i;  (fi^.^.^  OLmm 

ToUl,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  and  appropriabons  to  hqaidato  contract  ^  703,600) 

authority ^  '      '      '      '  ^  • 

TITLE  ll-RELATEO  AGENCIES  ' 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 

Forest  protection  and  utilijation:  192.810  000  J  211  575,000 

Forest  land  management 42*137' 000  45^066,000 

Forest  research - - 77  779' 000  21  939  060 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation - "•'"'      ' 

Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization 257,676,000  278,580,000 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authoifty) (100,570,000)  (115,000,000) 

Acquisitkjn  of  lands  for  national  forests:  80  000  80  000 

Special  acU  (special  fund,  indefinite)           ..-.--... 700' 000  700' 000 

Cooperative  range  improvements  (special  fund,  indetinite) — .  nQQ-nnQ  1  oqq  000 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting - ''"^ L—l 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Forest  Service 259,456,000  280,360,000 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  ol  Reirlew  ^ 

Salaries  and  expenses — 


$1,181,000 


+$187,000 


-$14, 000 


226,754,000 


+22,695,000 


+2,436,000 


28  168,  000  + 1,  568, 000  +1, 012,  000 

15,000 

-2,325,000 

"266,000  -2,800,000 

4,040,000  -550,000 

2,168,000  -139,000 

2,774,000  +120,000 

60,000 

896,000  +131,000 

(385,000) 

38,321,000  -3,995,000  +1. 012, 000 


56  356  000  +7, 196,  000  +130,  000 

4  175  000  -84;  000  +1,556,000 

7,500,000  +1,7M,000 

2,311,000  +17,000 ;ii-iAi>- 

—100,000 

'i,"875,'666 +i76,666 

72,217,000  +9, 005, 000  +1,  586, 000 


57. 670. 000 

48,500,000 

16,  385. 000 

(16, 000,  000) 

6,801,000 

3,580,000 


+8.  520,  000 
+8,450.000 
+8,685,000 
(-5,500,000). 
+5,201.000 
+263,000 


-351.000 

-263,000 
-500,000 


-149,000 
-25,O0U 


132, 936,  COO 


+31.119,000 


-1,288,000 


243. 474, 000 


+36, 129, 000 


+1,310,000 


28,573.000 


+3,573,000 


-800,000 


13, 181, 000 


+1,952,000 


-131,000 


6,924,000 


+1,394,000 


-420,000 


11,353,000 


+1,440,300 


-601,000 


1,145,504,000         +148,312,900 


-4,199.600 


1,145.504,000 
(973, 959, 000) 
(171,545,000) 


(71,000,000) 
(1,216,504,000) 


213,412,700 
46,671,000 
23,939,000 


+172.312,900 
(+140,212.900) 
(+32.100,000). 
-24,000,000  . 

(+9,415,000). 

(+157,727,900) 


+20, 602. 700 
-M.  534. 000 
+1.210.000 


-4,199,600 
(-4,199,600) 


(-4,199,600) 


+1,837.700 
+1. 605. 000 
+2,000,000 


284,022,700 


+26, 346, 70O 


+5,442,700 


(115,000,000)        (+14,430,000). 


80,000 

700,000 

1,000,000 


285,802,700 


+26,346,700 
-148,000 


+5,442.700 
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Agency  ind  ittm 
0) 


Sjiacies  and  expenses. 


Commiuioi 


Department  ol  Health 
Health  Services  and 


Education,  and  Wellaie 
Meltal  Health  Administtation 


Indian  healtli  services.. 
Indian  health  lacibties. 


Total,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Healtt 
Indian  Claims 


Salaries  and  eipenses 
Salaries  and  expenses  . 

Salaries  and  expenses 


Administration, 
^mmission 


National  Capital  PI  inning  Commission 


Public  Land  Law  I  eview  Commiuion 


Smitlisoni^n  Institution 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Museum  programs  and  related  research  (specie 
Construction  and  improvements.  National  Zooloyical 
Restoration  and  renovation  ol  buildings. 

Construction 

Construct<on  (appropriation  to  liquidate  conlraci  autiMrity). 
The  John  F  Kennedy  Onter  for  the  Pertormini  Arts. 
Salaries  and  expenses,  National  Gallery  o(  Art 

Total  Smithsonian  Institution 

Executive  Office 

Salaries  and  eipenses.  National  Counci:  on  Man 

Federal  Field  Committee  for 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Historical  and  Mei^oi 

Lews  and  Clark 


of  the  President 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development. 
Development  Planning  in  Alaska 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  new  budget  (obNgationa';  authority 


relet  d 


RECAPIT  JLATION 


Cnnd  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 


Consisting  of— 

1.  Appropriations 

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations 

2.  Authorization  to  spend  from  public  (ebt  receipts 
Memoranda — 

Apimpriations  lo  liquklate  contract  authority 
Cnid  Mai.  new  budget  (obligational)     '" '   ' 
autkerity 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.   With 
pleasure. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 

I  realized  she  just  mentioned 
thing   that  I   think   the 
clarify  or  we  should  hear.  On 
the  report  there  is  an  item  o 
for  maintenance   of   law   and 
Omaha,  Nebr.  That  is  the 
they  are  talking  about,  is  it 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of   Washington 
Omaha  Tribe. 


report 


n<it 
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New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority  enacted 

to  date, 

fiscal  year  1970 

(2) 


Budget  estimates 

ol  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  19/1 

<3) 


Bill  compared  with— 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority  recom- 
mended in  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  19/0 

(5) 


Budget  estimates 
of  new  (obliga- 
tional) authority, 
fiscal  year  19/1 

(6) 


of  Fine  Arts 


S11S.000 


$115,000 


$115,000 


101,529.000 
20. 952, 000 


113,217.000 
17,950,000 


114.692,000          4  113.163.000           +$1,475,000 
17,950,000  -3,002,000 


122, 481, 000 


131.167,000 


132,642.000  +10.161.000 


+1,475,000 


(50.000 


1,000^000 


1,000,000 


+150.000 


■222,700 


1,390,000 


1,070.000 


+847.300 


-320^000 


922,000 


171.000 


171,000 


foreign  currency  program). 
Park , 


28, 134,  000 
2,316,000 
600.000 
525,000 
200.000  . 
(3, 300, 000) 
7, 500, 000  . 
3.390,000 


36,367.000 

4, 500, 000 

200,000 

1. 130.  UOO 


35,737,000 

2,500.000 

2n0.000 

1,080,000 


(8, 897. 000) 
""3."7i6,'666" 


(5, 200, 000) 

'"3."7i6,'666' 


42,665,000 


45,913.000 


43. 233, 000 


700,000 


-751,000 

+7,603,000  -$630,000 

+184,000  -2,000,000 

-400.000 

+555.000  -50.000 

-200,  OnO 

(+1,900,000)  (-3,697.000) 

-7,500.000 

+326,000 

+568,000            -2.680.000 
-700,000 


rial  Commissions 
Trial  Commissnii 


in  Revoiutioa  Bid  itenaial  Commtaioa 
National  Council onjlndian  Opportenity 
agencies 


192, 500 

5.000 
175,000 
286,000 


263,000 


214,000 


375,000 
300.000 


373,000 
275,000 


+21,500 

-5,000 

+  198,000 
-11,000 


-49,000 


-2,000 
-25,000 


428,218.200 


461.054.000 


464,895,700 


+36,677,500 


+3,841.700 


Consisting  of— 

Appropriations 

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations 

Memoranda- 
Appropriations  to  Bquidate  contract  authority. 
Total,  new  budget  (obliptional)  autf  irity  and  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract 
authority 


428.218.200 

(427. 438.  200) 

(780,  000) 

(103,870,000) 

(532.  088, 200) 


461.054,000 
(460. 274, 000) 
(780, 000) 

(123,897,000) 

(584.951,000) 


464, 895, 700 
(464,115.700) 
(780,000). 

(120,200,000) 

(585.095,700) 


+36,677,500 
(+36,677,500) 


+3,841,700 
(+3,841,700) 


(+16, 330. 000) 
(+53,  007,  500) 


all  titles. 


1.425.409.300         1.610,757.600         1,610,399,700         +184,990,400 


(-3,697,000) 
(+144,700) 

-357.900 


thority  and  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract 


1,401,409.300 
(1.261.184.300) 
(140.225.000) 
24,  000,  000  . 

(165,  455.  000) 

(1,590,864,300) 


1.610,757,600 

(1.438.432.600) 

(172,325,000) 


1,610,399.700 

(1.438,074,700) 

(172,325,000) 


(194,897,000) 
(1.805,654,600) 


(191,200,000) 
(1,801,599,700) 


+208. 990, 400 
(+176.890,400) 
(+32,100,000). 
-24, 000, 000  . 

(+25,745,000) 

(+210.735.400) 


-357,900 
(-357,  900) 


(-3,697,000) 
(-4,054,900) 


I  In  addition,  $770,000  transferred  from  "La  id  Acquisition,  Natnnal  Capital  Park,  Parkway, 
•nd  Playground  System  " 


Includes  $14,000  contained  in  budget  amendment  listed  in  House  Document  91-305. 


some- 
should 
page  8  of 
$100,000 
order  at 
reservation 

The 


Mr.  HALEY.  That  is  the  Indian  res- 
ervation? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes. 
The  report  is  not  complete  because  it 
should  have  specified  the  item  as  the 
Omaha  Tribe  of  Indians. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
I  just  did  not  want  the  Indians  to  be  de- 
prived of  this  $100,000  and  have  it  go  to 
the  city  of  Omaha. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Oh, 
goodness,  no.  I  can  assure  you  this  fund- 
ing is  for  the  Omaha  Tribe.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  up. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  bill  to  provide 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies. 

My  go(xl  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen),  chairman  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  did  an  out- 
standing job  in  putting  this  bill  together. 
All  of  us  can  appreciate  the  tremendous 
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efforts  Involved  in  drafting  legislation  of 
this  scope  and  magnitude.  I  commend 
and  congratulate  the  gentlewoman  and 
her  very  capable  subcommittee  for  a 
job  well  dene.  I  would  suggest  and  rec- 
ommend to  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  we  give  this  bill  our  very 
close  attention  and  vote  of  approval. 

I  was,  of  course,  pleased  to  learn  that 
sufficient  funds  were  allocated  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  so 
that  further  purchase  of  lands  for  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  can  be  made. 
These  important  and  valuable  lands  have 
hung  in  the  balance  for  a  long  time,  con- 
stantly under  the  ominous  cloud  of  the 
threat  of  subdivision  and  bulldozang. 
Should  this  happen,  the  entire  project 
would  be  lost  forever. 

We  were  delighted  that  the  adminis- 
tration just  this  year  saw  fit  to  approve 
the  funds  necessary  to  finalize  all  pur- 
chase of  these  lands.  Just  recently,  this 
body  approved  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  Point  Reyes,  and  now  hope- 
fully we  will  move  on  to  provide  the 
funds  to  further  complete  this  project. 
Acquisition  of  these  lands  will  be  a  valu- 
able assefr  to  our  national  park  system. 
By  adding  these  vast  and  beautiful  acres 
of  unspoiled  and  natural  beaches,  cliffs, 
pastures,  and  wooded  uplands  to  our  re- 
serve of  public  lands,  we  will  be  making 
a  monumental  contribution  to  ecological 
preservation  and  conservation  efforts.  I 
again  thank  the  distinguished  Chair- 
woman and  her  capable  subcommittee 
for  their  wisdom  and  foresight  in  seeing 
the  value  of  these  lands  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  project. 

I  was  also  especially  happy  to  see  that 
the  subcommittee  added  funds  for  vital 
environmental  programs.  The  subcom- 
mittee thus  acted  to  close  the  "perform- 
ance gap"  of  the  Nixon  administration  in 
this  vital  area.  The  swlministration  for 
all  its  verbal  commitments  to  environ- 
mental quality  has  been  very  remiss  in 
not  funding  the  programis  and  proposals 
that  they  have  recommended.  The  com- 
mittee acted  wisely  in  providing  substan- 
tial funds  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bUl. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
with  pleasure  to  Oie  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  CTiairman,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  for  a 
most  thorough  job. 

This  bill,  to  me,  demonstrates  that 
the  gentlewoman  has  taken  cognizance 
of  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  throughout  the  coimtry.  Her  re- 
marks in  her  opening  statement  reflect 
her  thorough  knowledge  of  the  activities 
in  this  bill  and  her  keen  understanding 
of  our  natural  resources  requirements. 
This  is  a  job  well  done  and  she  deserves 
the  compliments  of  every  Member  of  this 
House. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 


Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  and  to  state  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington,  as  chair- 
man of  this  subconunlttee,  has  done  a 
wonderful  job  In  preparing  this  bill  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  broad  spec- 
trum that  she  has  under  her  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  fact  that  a  good  segment 
of  the  territory  that  needs  attention  is 
located  in  my  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

Especially  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  me  and  the  re- 
sults of  your  committee's  activities  in 
providing  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
forestry  department. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
paying  our  compliments  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
mar,  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  not  only  for  the  very  fine 
statement  she  has  made  but  for  the  work 
that  you  have  done  smd  particularly  for 
the  kind  comments  you  had  in  behalf  of 
th'-  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel). 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  those  com- 
ments are  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  must  say  I  certainly 
appreciate  them.  I  join  in  those  com- 
ments and  I  commend  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  that  you  have  done. 

If  I  may  just  say  this,  I  know  of  no 
one  anywhere  in  the  country  who  has 
exhibited  more  sincere  concern  for  the 
really  forgotten  American  of  today,  the 
American  Indian,  than  you  and  the 
members  of  your  committee. 

You  have  exhibited  your  feeling  and 
your  Interest  and  your  willingness  to 
do  something  about  It  by  putting  In 
the  additional  f  tmds  to  help  these  people 
to  help  themselves  by  funding  the 
Navaho  Indian  Reservation  project  and 
by  helping  them  to  help  themselves  by 
having  better  health  facilities  and  roads 
and  educational  facilities. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  the  Job 
you  have  done.  I  appreciate  it  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  these  Indians. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  HANSEa*  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  CMdahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  appreciation  to 
the  able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  bill.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee for  its  kindness  to  Oklahoma  on 
several  matters  of  very  keen  interest,  in- 
cluding the  $585,000  provided  for  the 
long  delayed  Indian  boys'  dormitory  at 
Eufaula,  Okla.;  and  the  additional 
health  care  money,  amounting  to  $1,47 5,- 
000,  to  provide  for  urgent  needs  among 
our  Indian  people  that  go  right  down  to 
the  point  of  medicine  In  the  hospitals.  I 
think  that  certainly  justifies  the  remarks 
made  just  a  minute  ago  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  about  the 
kind  of  appreciation  that  this  committee 
and  its  able  chairman  have  demon- 
strated for  the  needs  of  the  Indian  people 
of  the  United  States. 

To  clarify  the  record,  I  would  like  to 
cover  one  additional  point,  if  the  gentle- 
woman will  permit  me.  On  page  12  of 
yoiu-  report  you  treat  briefly  and  pro- 
vide figures  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in- 
cluding specific  reference  to  $300,000  to 
be  spent  for  continued  research  efforts 
at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Petroleum  Re- 
search Center  or  laboratory  at  Bartles- 
ville,  Okla.  It  is  my  understanding — and 
I  think  the  other  figures  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  report  bear  it  out— that  this  is 
intended  to  supplement  the  $1,053,000  in 
the  budget,  providing  a  total  of  $1,353.- 

000  for  this  Petroleum  Research  Center 
at  Bartlesville,  Okla.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
statement? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  Department 
had  programed  a  $300,000  reduction  sind 

1  may  say  that  in  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  they  also  stated  that  this 
faculty  was  one  of  the  better  laboratories 
in  the  country  for  pollution  research. 
So,  since  there  is  nothing  that  succeeds 
like  success,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
$300,000  should  be  restored.  Therefore, 
there  will  be  $1,353,000  for  the  operation 
of  this  facility. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  think  that  action  by  the  com- 
mittee assures  the  continued  employ- 
ment and  activity  at  that  center  of  some 
of  the  best  experts  In  the  country  on  air 
pollution  as  well  as  water  pollution  con- 
trol. 

I  certainly  wish  to  add  one  further 
word.  The  gentlewoman  a  moment  ago 
led  a  standing  tribute  to  a  very  fine  col- 
league of  ours.  Ben  Rkitbi,,  and  I  know 
every  Member  was  proud  to  join  in  that 
salute  to  a  great  American.  But  I  would 
like  to  suggest  a  standing  tribute  is  In 
order  also  for  the  gentlewoman  who  is 
Chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and  who 
I  think  has  demonstrated  as  fine  a  ca- 
pacity to  handle  a  bill  and  bring  it  to  the 
floor  as  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  deeply 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distlngiiished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague. 
Of  course,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
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woman  for  what  she  has  do  le  for  Okla- 
homa. But  more  importantly,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  she  has  done  a 
great  Job  for  the  Nation.  She  is  a  great 
chairman.  She  understands  the  mission 
of  her  subcommittee,  and  si  le  is  a  great 
servant  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washin  jton.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colli  ;ague  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  H.I;.  17619.  the 
1971  Department  of  the  InU  rior  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  warmly 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  HANsrs)  and 
other  members  of  her  subccmmittee.  As 
always,  they  considered  cirefully  the 
value  of  programs  in  relatior  to  the  over- 
all desirability  of  being  frugal  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

When  comparing  the  conimittee's  bill 
against  the  budget  request  md  likewise 
against  the  funding  in  197(i  fiscal  year, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  cure  and  con- 
sideration given  by  the  comi  nittee  to  the 
needs  of  public  service,  as  y  ell  as  to  the 
values  that  come  from  the  ii  ivestment  of 
the  public  money. 

These  latter  benefits  inclule  intangible 
benefits  such  as  accrue  from  research  in, 
for  example,  our  fishery  resources.  Also, 
of  course,  there  are  direct  returns  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  from  receii  ts  of,  for  ex- 
ample, sale  of  timber.  The>e  latter  re- 
turns bring  with  them  additional  benefits 
in  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  exi  ress  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  committee  or  its  action 
in  including  $337,000  for  asheries  re- 
search and  continuation  of  the  Milford 
Laboratory  in  Connecticut  md  $400,000 
for  continued  operation  of  tl  le  Ann  Arbor 
Laboratory  in  Micliigan ;  alsp  $75,000  and 
$200,000  for  evaluation  studies  of  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  res  sarch  vessels 
and  various  other  important  and  vital 
problems.  The  total  is  apprbximately  $1 
million  above  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  mention  these  items 
shown  in  the  committee  report  because 
my  Hoiise  Fisheries  and  vrildlife  Con- 
servation Subcommittee  of  1  he  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Co  nmittee  has 
been  holding  hearings,  and  1  he  testimony 
bears  out  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the 
committee.  Especially,  I  have  felt  the 
need  to  continue  operatioi,  of  the  Re- 
search Vessel  MUler  Freeman.  Testimony 
of  the  Nortli  Pacific  salmon  industry 
clearly  shows  how  essential  this  is. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
Chairman  Hamsen  and  hei  subcommit- 
tee have  done  a  most  comiaendable  job 
and  T  fully  support  its  recor  imendations. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Was  ling  ton.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  listingxiished 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  I  think 
little  can  be  added  to  the  !  tanding  ova- 
tion the  House  has  given  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  md  to  mem- 
bers of  her  committee  for  this  splendid 
bin.  I,  too.  associate  myself  with  the 


complimentary    remarks    of    the    other 
Members. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  within  this 
bill  there  is  an  Item  that  is  small  in  terms 
of  money,  but  large  in  terms  of  Impor- 
tance to  my  district.  I  refer  to  the  $250,- 
000  earmarked  for  the  San  Marcos  sports 
fish  center.  I  realize  this  is  a  minute 
amount  of  money  compared  to  the  sum 
of  the  whole  bill,  but  we  can  provide 
statewide  benefits  with  this  small 
amount. 

By  its  action  today,  the  House  has  given 
our  project  much  needed  construction 
funds  that  will  assure  our  chances  of 
orderly  progress.  It  adds  an  element  of 
permanency  to  our  sports  fish  center. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  supports  our  posi- 
tion. 

Assimiing  that  similar  action  Is  taken 
in  the  other  body  we  can  move  ahead 
with  the  stage  one  construction  ac- 
tion— that  is.  the  development  of  the 
water  supply  systems,  which  includes 
the  piunping  stations,  the  connecting 
pipelines,  and  so  forth. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible, 
Mr.  Chairman,  had  It  not  been  for  the 
courage  of  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
my  colleague  Mrs.  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
and  her  very  capable  committee. 

In  my  years  in  Washington,  I  have 
always  found  this  committee  to  be  ready 
to  listen  and  to  support  those  projects 
which  are  beneficial  on  a  large  scale. 
And,  I  know  from  experience,  that  when 
you  testify  before  Mrs.  Hansen's  com- 
mittee, you  would  be  wise  to  have  pre- 
pared your  homework  carefully.  The 
questions  from  the  committee  can  be 
sharp  and  penetrating  and  you  had  bet- 
ter have  your  facts  In  order  or  you  will 
get  nailed. 

May  I  also  extend  my  compliments  to 
the  Honorable  BEif  Reifel,  who  is  re- 
tiring from  the  committee.  He  Is  a 
splendid  gentlemr  .i,  and  one  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  sf  ved  on  this  committee. 

Mrs.  HANSF  -f  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  f  »nk  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GROS  .  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HAN!  EN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  for 
yielding. 

Did  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  release 
construction  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  un- 
derstand they  have  reletised  some  of  the 
funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  In  the  hearings 
that  certain  notices  were  served  on  cer- 
tain people  about  these  construction 
funds. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  very  silly  for  us  to  hold 
budget  hearings  and  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds,  If  the  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated were  not  relesised.  So  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  has  been 
most  thoughtful  about  these  matters,  has 
assured  us  of  the  budgetary  release  by 
July  1,  1970. 

I  might  point  out  that  funds  reserved 
on  these  projects  Involved  projects  of 
high  priority  to  the  lives  of  the  people 


of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  there  was  also 
mention  of  a  cultural  center.  What  cul- 
tural center  is  involved  In  these  funds 
that  Mr.  Hartzog  spoke  of?  He  spoke  of 
funds  for  the  Centennial  Commission 
and  the  Bicentennial  Commission  and 
the  cultural  center.  What  cultural  cen- 
ter is  involved  here? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  do 
not  recall.  There  are  several  so-called 
cultural  centers. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washintgon.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  Director  of  the  Park  Service,  Mr. 
Hartzog.  was  referring  to  the  Cultural 
Center  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  In  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  think 
that  is  it.  He  did  discuss  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
Park.  I  do  not  have  the  committee  hear- 
ings before  me,  they  are  at  my  desk,  but 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  there  are 
many  cultural  centers  all  over  the  United 
States,  as  the  gentleman  Is  aware. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  In  connection 
with  the  Hirshhom  Galleries? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
Hirshhom  Museum  is  part  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  in  this  bill? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Con- 
struction funds  for  it  are  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Construction  funds. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The  bill 
contains  funds  for  this  year's  construc- 
tion only.  I  will  refer  the  gentleman  to 
the  hearings,  where  we  had  a  complete 
review  of  all  the  questions  which  were 
raised  by  the  very  competent  members 
of  my  committee.  The  very  competent 
attorneys  on  my  committee  asked  a  great 
many  questions  with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  are  no  funds 
in  this  bill  for  the  so-called  Kennedy 
Center  in  Foggy  Bottom? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  refer  to  the 
report,  he  will  notice  the  table  on  page  45 
indicates  no  1971  funds  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  of  commendation  for  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  and  for 
the  fine  work  she  has  done  since  she  has 
been  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  also  commend  her  for  the  fine  relation- 
ship in  her  work  with  her  ranking  minor- 
ity counterpart,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel),  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  itself. 

There  has  been  wonderful  cooperation 
all  through  the  years  between  this  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  and  the  au- 
thorizing committee  with  respect  to  most 
of  the  work  that  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  I  appreciate 
that. 

The  gentlewoman  is  a  very  fine  suc- 
cessor to  a  great  Member  of  this  House 
who  carried  on  the  responsibility  In  this 
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field  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr, 

KiRWAIf ) . 

The  work  of  the  gentlewoman  and  her 
committee,  I  beUeve,  comes  as  near  to 
being  responsive  to  the  national  needs  as 
could  possibly  be.  I  commend  them  for 
their  fine  work.  There  are  several  bene- 
fits here  which  go  to  individual  commu- 
nities, which  are  very  pleasing  to  me,  but 
I  believe  the  national  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  pleases  me  the  most 
I  wish  to  say.  "Thank  you  very  much," 
for  all  the  pleasurable  associations  we 
have  had  and  for  the  wonderful  work 
done  with  the  committee  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair  at  this  time,  and  for 
the  work  done  by  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  on  these  rrograms.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  serve  on  his  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

I  may  say  further,  It  has  been  with 
some  sadness  during  the  past  2  years 
I  have  stood  here  and  "taken  the  place 
of"  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
KiRWAM) .  One  can  never  take  his  place. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  under  the 
distinguished  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
KiHWAM).  We  will  forever  miss  him  in 
our  hearts.  We  are  sorry  he  is  not  here 
with  us  today.  I  know  he  probably  Joins 
us  in  regret  that  he  cannot  be  here. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  commendations 
made  for  the  very  diligent  and  effective 
efforts  of  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  certainly  agree  with  everything  the 
gentlewoman  has  said  about  our  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  Member,  Mr. 
RxmL.  We  all  regret  very  deeply  his 
departure  from  our  committee  and  in- 
deed from  the  Congress. 

I  would  commend  the  gentlewoman 
also  for  the  hours  and  hours  and  hours 
of  hearings  held  In  our  subcommittee.  I 
only  add  that  I  am  dismayed  by  the  fact 
that  we  find,  although  we  have  reduced 
the  total  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  by  something  In  excess  of  $4 
million,  there  seems  to  be  some  effort 
being  made  to  knock  out  certain  in- 
creases which  we  provided  in  certain 
areas,  based  on  hours  of  testimony, 
which  we  felt  on  the  basis  of  priority 
should  be  added  to  resources  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  another  subject, 
In  connection  with  Forest  Service  appro- 
priations, I  believe  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate now  to  mention  that  in  the  report 
of  the  Senate  In  connection  with  last 
year's  bill  the  question  of  possible  modi- 
fication of  deferred  measurement-pay- 
ment bond  procedures  was  discussed. 
The  Senate  committee  expressly  directed 
that  no  change  in  these  procedures  be 
imdertaken  in  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  also  urged  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Industry  to  attempt  to 


work  out  their  differences  during  the 
fiscal  year.  I  am  advised  that  these  dif- 
ferences have  not  been  resolved,  and 
in  fact  continue  to  exist. 

It  is  my  understanding  also  that  really 
there  has  been  no  joint  effort  as  such  to 
this  date.  A  partial  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment has  pretty  much  ignored  social 
consequences  of  the  proposed  change  and 
has  concentrated  on  short-term  ac- 
counting considerations.  Because  all  as- 
pects of  this  situation  should  be  re- 
viewed if  maximum  national  benefits  are 
to  be  achieved  from  the  practices  used 
by  the  Forest  Service,  I  would  lu-ge  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fully  con- 
sider the  impacts  of  the  proposed  chsuige 
on  employment  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  West,  the  impact  on 
increased  needs  for  borrowed  money  on 
interest  rates,  and  the  ability  of  smaller 
operators  to  continue  an  orderly  pro- 
gram of  year-round  market  operations, 
and  the  ^ects  of  diminished  supply  on 
our  capacity  to  meet  housing  goals.  I 
would  also  urge  them  to  consult  with 
our  committee  and  the  industry  before 
implementing  any  changes.  I  would  also 
hope  that  whatever  agreement  Is  finally 
achieved  it  would  be  uniform  In  its  ap- 
plication throughout  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  of  this  Committee  for  the 
wonderful  reception  given  to  the  kind 
and  commending  words  of  our  dis- 
tingulsheu  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  genUewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen).  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  become  my  warm  and 
close  friends  over  a  period  of  10  years.  It 
is  particularly  difficult  to  leave  those  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially members  of  the  Interior  and  Leg- 
islative Subcommittee.  These  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  all  been  most  helpful 
and  most  encouraging,  and  have  made 
these  10  years  of  my  life  some  of  the  most 
exciting  that  I  shall  ever  know. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnh)  . 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
join  with  those  who  have  expressed  their 
admiration  for  the  service  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  to  the  House 
and  to  the  Nation  during  the  past  10 
years,  particularly  in  the  field  of  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  the  Indian  people. 
He  has  contributed  a  background  of 
knowledge  and  sympathy  which  has 
commanded  great  respect,  giving  us  the 
leadership  we  need  in  solving  difficult 
problems  in  the  scope  of  Indian  affairs. 
His  influence  will  continue  long  after  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pnum) ,  and  I 
share  a  lit  tie  Joke.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  House  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  travel  briefly 
overseas. 


I  am  also  probably  the  only  ward  of 
the  U.S.  Government  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress who  happens  to  be  his  own  guardian 
while  here.  Therefore,  when  we  traveled 
overseas  I  would  ask  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  if  he  would  serve  as  my  guardi- 
an in  order  that  this  issue  would  be 
properly  taken  care  of.  My  wife  has  al- 
ways said  that  he  has  done  a  marvelous 
Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  bill  is  essentially 
divided  into  two  parts.  One  part  has  to 
do  with  the  resources  of  our  Nation  as 
has  been  so  eloquentiy.  adequately,  and 
effectively  presented  to  you  by  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee.  These 
resources,  if  properly  husbanded,  can 
provide  the  sinew,  strength,  and  power 
with  which  we  can  continue  to  be  a  free 
Nation  responding  to  all  of  the  needs  of 
all  of  the  people  in  our  coimtry.  The 
other  part  of  this  bill  is  concerned  with 
the  Indians  of  our  coimtry  and  is  the 
only  people-oriented  aspect  of  this  par- 
ticular legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  when  this 
bill  came  before  the  House,  and  when  I 
first  came  here  10  years  ago,  the  dis- 
tinguished, venerable,  highly  praised, 
and  honored  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mike 
KiRWAif,  served  as  its  chairman.  Mnu 
referred  to  this  bill  as  "the  aU-Ameri- 
can  bill."  It  is  Just  that  and.  perhaps. 


more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Dill  contains  funds 
within  it  for  the  forests,  the  seas,  the 
waters,  the  lands,  and  the  Indian  peoples 
who  populated  this  country  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man.  So,  it  truly  is 
an  "aU-American  bill." 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  years  that 
I  have  been  in  Congress  and  especially 
while  serving  on  this  committee  for  8 
years,  contributing  to  my  pleasure  is  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  "half  aOl-Ameri- 
can."  I  have  been  a  part  of  this  bill  that 
is  so  well  mantled  and  handled  by  the 
distinguished  genUewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hakskn). 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  report  and  those 
of  you  who  have  listened  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  know  that  this  is  a  non- 
partisan effort.  Our  main  question  with 
any  request  has  been,  "Is  it  good  for 
America?"  This  has  been  our  test. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  budget 
restraints  of  the  last  administration,  and 
also  faced  by  this  administration,  the 
Department  and  Its  agencies  have  not 
been  able  to  ask  for  the  amounts  of 
money  that  they  should  have. 

Total  funds  exclusively  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — less  BIA — 
recommended  in  the  fiscal  1971  appro- 
priations bill  are  $907,634,000. 

However,  receipts  generated  by  the  In- 
terior Department  activities  total  $1,- 
404,940,073.  The  surplus  of  proposed  re- 
ceipts over  proposed  expenditures  In 
fiscal  1971  is  $497,306,073. 

To  bring  these  figures  into  better  per- 
spective, we  should  realize  that  for  every 
$1  appropriated  for  use  exclusively  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  we  re- 
ceive back  to  us  $1.54.  In  other  words, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  paying 
for  itself  and  also  returning  us  a  54- 
cent  dividend. 

Fimding  the  Department  of  tJne  In- 
terior should  not  be  considered  an  ap- 
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propriation,  rather  we  shou]il  consider 
funds  for  Interior  more  like  an  invest- 
ment. Wise  financial  management  tells 
us  that  it  is  beOer  to  invest  our  money 
where  we  will  be  assured  of  A  return  on 
our  investment.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  Department  of  the  Intsrior.  It  is 
making  money  for  the  Federil  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  its  valual  )le  work  as 
a  protector,  conservator,  anc  innovator 
of  the  Nation's  resources. 

A  similar  analogy  is  applidable  to  the 
Forest  Service.  Total  appropriations  for 
the  Forest  Service  are  $284,022,700. 

However,  proposed  receipte  in  fiscal 
1971  will  be  $378,902,000.  The  Forest 
Ser\ice  program  will  produce  isurplus  re- 
ceipts of  $94,879,300.  For  eyery  $1  in- 
vested in  the  Forest  Service,  the  Federal 
Government  will  receive  $1.33  as  a  re- 
turn. 

The  value  of  these  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  can  be  measured  in  more 
than  just  dollars.  These  programs  are 
essential  to  life  itself.  One  lexample  is 
watershed  restoration  and  the  produc- 
tion of  water.  There  are  390.4  million 
acre-feet  of  water  producea  from  our 
national  forests.  The  econanic  impli- 
cations and  intangible  benefits  for  pro- 
tecting this  clean  water  resojurce  go  di- 
rectly to  our  people. 

Research  in  this  area  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  better  methods  o  treat  the 
land  and  cheaper  means  of  increasing 
water  yields.  Is  it  now  best  to  direct 
money  toward  developing  our  clean 
water  supply  rather  than  wait  until  the 
water  is  polluted  and  then  f  ice  the  full 
consequences  of  the  problem 

The  Forest  Service  has  est  mated  that 
with  a  capital  investment  of  S80  million 
over  a  10-year  period  an  additional 
1.562.000  acre-feet  of  usable  water  sup- 
ply can  be  achieved.  The  araas  of  treat- 
ment would  be  timber  harvest  design, 
brushland  area  management,  riparian 
vegetation  management,  alpine  snow- 
pack  management,  and  noncommercial 
timber  management.  After]  the  initial 
conversion,  the  annual  maintenance  cost 
would  be  only  about  $9.90  per  acre- feet  of 
sustained  water  yield.  This  w$ter  produc- 
tion program  of  the  Forest  feervice,  like 
many  programs  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, goes  to  the  heart  of  aur  environ- 
mental quality.  I 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  stand  by 
and  wait  until  problems  are!  created.  In 
the  areas  where  problems  ^o  exist  re- 
garding our  environment,  o|  course,  we 
must  seek  solutions.  But  overall  our  goal 
should  not  t>e  solutions  to  problems  but 
innovation  and  foresight  regarding  our 
resources  and  our  ecology  to]  prevent  the 
problems  from  forming  in  th^  first  place. 
I  should  also  like  to  poind  out  that  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  a 
number  of  faithful,  long-sfrving  Fed- 
eral employees.  They  are  soijietimes  for- 
gotten, but  without  their  iservices  we 
would  not  have  the  kind  of  Government 
that  our  people  desire.  ' 

We  asked  Mr.  Hartzog  of  the  Park 
Service  during  the  course  ^f  his  testi- 
mony a  number  of  questioiis.  He  said 
that  it  has  been  a  practice  tq  report  each 
year  all  donations  to  the  najtional  parks 
systems.  He  stated : 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  t  i*t  the  cash 
donations  to  the  system  last  ye  \t  were  1977,- 
000.  Donations  of  land  and  othe :  objects  were 


valued  at  approximately  16.3  million.  But 
the  important  one,  the  most  important  con- 
tribution that  I  think  all  of  us  should  keep 
m  mind  Is  the  donation  given  by  our  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Park  Service  who 
forfeited  a  total  of  73,000  hours  of  annual 
leave  last  year  valued  at  9238.000.  This  Is 
to  me  a  meaningful,  inspirational,  and  sig- 
nificant contribution,  and  one  of  many 
examples  that  could  be  given  by  all  the 
other  agencies. 

During  the  period  from  July  to  December. 
1969,  Interior  employees  contributed,  addi- 
tionally, 115,000  hours  of  imcompensated 
overtime  which  has  a  value  of  $700,000.  Over 
a  twelve  month  period  they  estimate  this 
overtime  would  amount  to  $1,400,000.  This 
was  donated  by  the  employees  of  the  Park 
Service. 

Can  one  ask  for  more  loyalty  and 
dedication  to  the  Service? 

As  I  said  earlier,  one  of  the  purposes 
of  our  coming  before  this  Committee  as 
managers  of  this  bill  is  to  explain  its  con- 
tents. This  bill  has  been  adequately  and 
effectively  presented  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
igton  (Mrs.  Hansen).  I  am  grateful  to 
her  for  her  services  to  our  coimtry.  This 
House  and  our  committee  appreciate  the 
fact  that  she  is  particularly  knowledge- 
able on  this  subject  because  of  her  past 
experience  in  the  State  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  also  because 
of  her  own  personal  association  in  the 
fields  of  education,  forestry  resources, 
and  land  management.  She  is  well  in- 
formed about  and  well  vei-sed  on  all  of 
the  activities  with  which  this  appropria- 
tion bill  is  concerned.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  and  we  who  repre- 
sent them  can  be  grateful  that  we  have 
a  person  such  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  to  chair  this 
subcommittee.  She  has  carried  on  in  the 
tradition  of  our  great  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kirwan)  who  con- 
tributed so  much  in  past  years,  as  has 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afifairs  and  the  other 
members  of  that  committee  on  the  legis- 
lative side  of  this  bill.  They  probably  will 
not  be  extolled  in  the  history  books  of  the 
future,  but  they  will  always  be  knou-n  by 
those  of  us  who  are  aware  of  the  mark 
they  have  made  on  this  legislation. 

In  the  future  when  others  look  back, 
they  will  see  and  understand  that  it  is 
through  their  efforts  and  help  that  we 
have  made  America  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  If  the  yoimger  generation 
who  follow  on  our  heels  will  only  accom- 
plish as  much,  they  too  will  have  some- 
thing as  worthwhile  for  others  to  reflect 
upon. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Denney). 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have  two 
Indian  reservations  in  my  district,  and 
as  a  relatively  new  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, serving  my  second  term,  I  was  very 
concerned  about  them.  I  spent  many 
hours  doing  research  and  preparing  my 
testimony  before  I  requested  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 

I  arrived  at  the  committee  and  was  all 
set  to  sell  my  bill  of  goods,  and  I  found 


that  the  chairman,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel) 
knew  more  about  my  problem  than  I  did. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  an  out- 
standing committee,  and  I  commend 
them  and  I  want  to  offer  my  accolade  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen)  and  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel) 
and  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  they  have  all  done  an 
outstanding  job.  I  certainly  do  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  add  my  commendation  to  the  gentle- 
man's work  on  the  committee  and  in  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  wonderful  to  have 
such  a  friend  present  and  working  on  the 
problems  that  mean  so  much  to  the  build- 
ing of  America. 

The  gentleman  very  eloquently  spoke 
about  members  of  the  National  Park 
Service  often  giving  up  their  vacation 
time,  without  being  compensated. 

There  is  a  small  appropriation  In  this 
bill,  some  $54,000,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
for  volunteers  for  the  park.  Is  it  not  true 
that  In  addition  to  Park  Service  staff 
giving  their  leave  and  vacation  without 
compensation,  members  of  their  family 
have  also  served  the  people  of  the  United 
States  without  compensation.  I  am  sure 
they  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  believe  the 
small  amoimt  of  money  in  this  bill  will 
take  care  of  some  of  the  expenses  to  see 
that  this  service  continues. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  for  calling  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members.  This 
is  true.  This  dedicated  service  on  the 
part  of  the  Park  Service  employees  and 
their  families  sets  an  example.  It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  these  employees  and 
others  who  appreciate  the  parks  that  you 
provide  for  in  your  great  committee  want 
to  keep  them  clean  and  in  a  condition 
permitting  them  to  remain  available  in 
perpetuity  to  all  of  the  citizens  who  are 
to  come  after  us. 

This  amoimt  that  you  have  mentioned 
will  provide  expenses  for  these  citizens 
who  live  near  the  parks  and  are  willing 
to  make  this  contribution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  my  very  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Reifel)  for  all  of  the  courte- 
sies extended  to  me  when  I  appeared 
before  his  subcommittee.  The  gentleman 
has  visited  our  State  many,  many  times 
in  dealing  with  the  resources  of  our  State 
and  has  spent  much  time  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  on  the  part  of  all  the  people 
for  the  kind  treatment  you  have  given  us 
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and  for  your  wlsd<Mn  in  bringing  in  a  very 
substantial  budget  here  to  take  care  of 
the  resources  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson)  who  is  also  of  the  attitude 
and  nature  of  mind  of  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee.  The  gen- 
tleman has  been  concerned  with  the  re- 
sources of  this  Nation,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  concerned  with  Irrigation. 
His  committee  has  made  it  possible  for 
my  State  to  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity when  we  can  Increase  our  use  and 
productivity  of  our  natural  resources.  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson),  that  I  thank 
you  for  your  services  to  the  Nation  and 
to  my  State. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  California 
(Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  just  want  to  join  briefly  in  adding  to 
the  accolades  and  laudatory  comment* 
that  have  been  made  with  regard  to  what 
I  refer  to  as  our  great  all- American  Con- 
gressman. Ben  Reifel. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  all  of  the  consideratitms  you  have 
personally  given  to  the  requests  we  have 
from  those  on  the  north  coast  of  Califor- 
nia that  has  had  certainly  more  focus 
and  attrition  brought  to  it  over  the  last 
few  years  with  regard  to  the  Redwood 
National  Park  and  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tl'>nal  Seashore,  and  so  forth. 

Also,  you  have  touched  on  something 
here  that  I  think  is  most  worthy  of  com- 
ment and  this  rriates  to  the  part  that 
the  Forest  Service  lands  themselves  actu- 
ally play  In  providing  the  accommoda- 
ilons  and  facilities  and  the  opportunity 
for  outdoor  recreation  for  the  many, 
many  visitors. 

To  give  you  somewhat  of  an  idea  for 
the  Members  who  are  still  here  on  the 
floor,  whQe  there  was  great  discussion 
about  the  acreages  associated  with  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Sesishore  and  the 
Redwood  Park,  and  they  were  talking  in 
terms,  as  I  recall,  of  6,000  acres  in  the 
one  case  for  the  Redwood  National  Park 
and  around  53,000  acres  for  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  Park,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  nearly  6  million  acres  of 
Forest  Service  lands  that  tu'e  almost  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  all  of  these  parks 
in  California  that  are  available  for  out- 
door recreation.  The  fact  that  you  have 
added  to  this  in  the  budget  and  recog- 
nize that  fact  of  life  has  made  a  great 
contribution. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don.  H.  Clausen)  for  his 
kind  remarks.  The  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee has  followed  the  policy  that 
what  is  good  for  the  Forest  Service— the 
protection  of  our  trees  and  timber  re- 
sources— and  what  is  good  for  the  Park 
Service — making  areas  available  for  peo- 
ple looking  for  recreation  in  this  coun- 
try— Is  good  for  America. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REIFEL.  I  sun  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  disUngtiished  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  like  to  get  a  word 
In  edgewise  among  all  the  laudatory  com- 
ments that  have  be»n  made  concerning 
your  service  to  your  country  and  to  your 
State.  I  share  the  sentiments  of  this 
House  in  that  regard. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  Insofar  as 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  as- 
pects of  this  legislation  are  concerned. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  17619. 

My  colleagues  have  used  strong  words 
In  support  of  this  bill.  I  share  their  con- 
cern on  the  urgency  of  using  all  available 
means  within  reason  to  restore  the 
UJ3.  fishing  industry  to  its  former  posi- 
tion of  leadership.  Research  and  ade- 
quate finding  are  the  keys  to  this  end 
especially  when  combined  with  imagina- 
tive and  sound  executive  management  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commereial  Fisheries. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  contin- 
ually increasing  threats  to  our  vital  nat- 
ural resources  and  feel  that  a  stronger 
counterattack  must  be  made  through 
research  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to  en- 
hance our  food  supply  from  the  oceans 
and  contiguous  shores. 

There  has  been  talk  of  retirement  of 
marine  research  vessels,  closing  of  ma- 
rine shellfish  research  laboratories,  aban- 
donment of  research  programs,  and  many 
other  essential  projects,  supposedly  In 
the  interest  of  economy.  I  assure  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  such  thoughts  are 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  If  there 
was  ever  a  time  to  take  strong  action  to 
guarantee  and  expand  the  supply  of  food 
from  the  sea,  it  Is  now. 

I  have  a  great  Interest  In  the  valuable 
work  beinf  performed  at  the  Mllford 
Laboratories  for  shellfish  research,  at  the 
Woods  Hole  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries unit,  and  aboard  various  marine 
research  vessels  such  as  the  Albatross  out 
of  Woods  Hole. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  work  Is 
of  immense  importance  to  our  generation 
and  to  future  generations.  It  Is  of  such 
importance  that  It  may  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  feeding  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world  who  are  victims  of  a  massive  popu- 
lation explosion. 

If  I  do  not  share  the  strong  words  of 
my  distingiiished  colleagues,  I  do  share 
their  honest  and  earnest  convictions  that 
we  must  support  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  to  the  utmost  through 
thick  and  thin;  to  do  otherwise  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  this  Nation  and  the 
untapped  resources  of  its  oceans  and 
seas. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  concern  of  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  is  responsible  for  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  concerned  with 
the  fisheries.  She  asked  the  questions 
that  needed  to  be  considered  of  those 
who  came  from  downtown  in  connection 
with  the  budget  justification.  All  of  the 
credit  for  the  things  which  are  going  to 
be  beneficial  In  the  area  which  you  Just 
mentioned  must  go  to  her. 

Mr.  KK'''""  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  concur  heartily  with 
what  you  have  said  concerning  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington.  She  has 
done  an  outstanding  job.  We  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  particular  are  very  grateful 
for  her  services  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagiie,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  ,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  South  Dakota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  appropriation  bill.  I  first  write 
to  associate  myself  with  remarkes  made 
by  our  distinguished  and  able  colleague, 
the   gentlelady  from   Washington.  She 
has  always  demonstrated  her  capacity  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  many  problems 
that  face  this  Nation  by  her  leadership 
on  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
And  I  wish  to  remark  sdso  that  she  has 
never  been  more  accurate  than  when  she 
paid  such  a  richly  merited  tribute  to  our 
colleagtie  from  South  Dakota,  Bm  Rd- 
FEL.  The  news  that  he  would  retire  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session  left 
me  with  greatly  mixed  emotions.  I  do  not 
begrudge  him  the  time  that  he  wishes 
to  spend  with  his  charming  wife  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  His  37 
years— get   that.  37  years— of    creative 
public  service  certainly  have  earned  him 
the  right  to  what  I  hope  will  be  many 
years  of  vrarm  and  peaceful  tranquility. 
Yet.  this  Congress  and  the  Nation  face 
a  time  of  unparalleled  crisis.  In  such  a 
time,  the  wisdom,  the  guidance,  and  the 
wise   counsel   of   the   gentleman    from 
South  Dakota  are  needed  more  critically 
than  ever.  And  so,  while  I  offer  him  my 
warmest  and  most  sincere  good  wishes 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  I  must 
include  one  caveat.  Please  do  not  be  sur- 
prised when  your  phone  begins  to  ring 
or  when  the  letters  begin  to  arrive  seek- 
ing your  advise  on  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  Congress.  Whether  in  acUve 
service  or  not,  whether  i^iysically  present 
in  this  Chamber  or  not.  all  of  us  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  your  coonsd  and  guidance. 
I   know  no  man  who  has   done  more 
to  bring   credit  to  his  nation,  to  his 
ancestry,  and  to  his  profession  than  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  my  gracious 
friend  very  much. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  4  years 
ago  I  rose  in  support  of  a  similar  appro- 
priations bill,  and  remarked  that  by  sup- 
porting appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  we  were  acting  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  our  Nation,  that  it 
should  be  a  richer  and  greener  pasture 
for  our  children  and  their  children.  This 
bill  is  almost  entirely  an  environmental 
bill,  just  as  it  was  4  years  ago.  and  the 
crisis  of  our  environment  today  is  even 
more  critical  than  it  was  then. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  many  needs  of  our  society  and 
the  great,  but  still  limited,  resources 
which  we  have  available  to  meet  them.  I 
feel  that  within  the  context  of  these 
needs  and  resources,  the  bill  now  before 
xis  is  one  which  deserves  the  support  of 
all  of  us. 
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There  is  much  talk  these  <[ays  of  the 
need  to  reorder  our  nationa|^  priorities, 
and  it  is  clear  that  such  a  ne*d  exists.  It 
should  be  equally  clear,  hovever,  that 
thix  reordering  cannot  be  fi£ly  accom- 
plished overnight,  nor  in  the  myopic 
context  of  any  single  piece  of  legislation. 
In  considering  this  bill,  I  fejl  that  the 
committee  has  concerned  itsel  I  with  both 
the  increased  needs  for  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  our  suj  roundings, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  agencies  funded 
in  this  bill  to  restructure  =ind  retool 
themselves  to  meet  those  needs  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  experience  of  the  people  In  my  own 
district — a  lesson  which  applies  to  the 
entire  Nation.  We  have  learned  that 
even  with  intensive  efforts.  a«i  environ- 
ment that  has  been  mistreated  for  dec- 
ades cannot  be  fully  restored:  In  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  months  or  even  a,  few  years. 
If  a  person  who  had  visited  this  area 
even  4  years  ago  were  to  requm  today, 
he  would  notice  some  remarkable  im- 
provements. Nevertheless,  some  very  seri- 
ous environmental  problems  are  still  as 
I  described  them  to  this  distinguished 
body  in  1966.  I  then  pointed  out  that  in 
my  own  district  we  have  mine  fires  that 
have  been  burning  for  50  year^,  and  that 
we  had  no  hope  of  extlngul^iing  them 
by  nightfall.  We  still  have  refuse  dumps, 
called  culm  dumps,  in  the  antlvaclte  area 
which  also  have  been  burning  for  50 
years.  We  continue  to  have  serious  prob- 
lems of  air  and  water  pollution,  and  the 
results  of  the  abandoned  mining  industry 
still  scar  the  land  and  make  much  of  it 
unavailable  for  any  commercial  or  resi- 
dential use.  ' 

I  want  to  thank  my  dLstlngiiished  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  {or  having 
joined  with  me  In  recognizing!  that  some 
of  these  culm  dump  fires  still  rage  out 
of  control.  The  bill  now  befM«  us  con- 
tains an  account  of  $1  million  in  one 
item  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  budget. 
This  item  is  explained  at  page  12  of  the 
committee  report.  The  commltjtee  states: 
On  many  occasions,  the  Cooimltt«e  has 
recognized  the  urgent  necessitt  for  com- 
bating the  culm  bank  fires  In  Pennsylvania 
which  haTe  destroyed  life  and  broperty  in 
that  area  for  man;  years.  To  4*'^'  action 
producing  tangible  results  has  been  negli- 
gible. It  Is  the  very  strong  recoi^mendation 
of  this  Committee  that  Inunetfate  action 
b«  taken  for  development  of  a  demonstra- 
tion program  that  will  produce  i  meaning- 
ful solution  to  this  critical  situation  that 
has  existed  much  too  long.  | 

These  words  need  no  clarification.  I 
simply  wish  to  request  that  th^-  be  noted 
and  that  this  action  be  appr<  ved  today 
by  the  entire  membership  of  he  House. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  m;r  personal 
endorsement  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  that  the  full  amount  re- 
quested— $54,395,000— for  th  e  health 
and  safety  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  which  include  the  acti titles  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Coal  M  ne  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  be  approved. 
The  men  who  mine  the  coal  t  lat  means 
so  much  to  the  economy  of  th  is  country 
are  entitled  to  the  full  protect  on  of  this 
significant  legislation.  They  ae  entitled 
to  the  safest  possible  workiig  condi- 
tions. It  is  our  responsibilitj  to  make 
available  the  necessary  manpdwer,  skill- 


fully trained,  to  afford  the  protection 
the  new  safety  law  provides.  We  can  ful- 
fill that  responsibility  today  by  passing 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
significance  of  one  other  item  in  the 
bUl  now  before  us.  The  committee  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $10,- 
231.743  for  land  acquisition  relating  to 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  I  understand  that  this 
proposed  national  park  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  entire  northeastern  region 
of  tlie  country.  I  would  also  point  out, 
however,  that  the  taking  of  land  for 
the  project  is  causing  great  hardship  to 
many  persons  who  have  spent  their  en- 
tire lives  in  this  area.  In  the  interest  of 
these  people,  it  is  Important  that  land 
acquisition  not  be  delayed,  because  such 
delay  only  adds  to  their  hardship. 

It  is  most  Important  that  land  ac- 
quisition proceed  at  a  level  which  will 
permit  development  of  the  area  that  is 
rationally  coordinated  with  construction 
activity  to  be  imdertaken  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  I  am  gratified  to  see  that 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  requested  funding  for 
new  construction  which  will  start  this 
Important  project  on  its  way  to  becoming 
a  reality. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemam  from  Massachusetts  tMr. 
CoNTx)  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  support  this  bill  to- 
day, because  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  also  be- 
cause it  contains  an  appropriation  for 
the  urban  forestry  and  research  program 
to  be  jointly  nm  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst  and  some  other  north- 
eastern universities  which  will  partici- 
pate. This  represents  the  culmination  of 
effort  made  over  a  great  many  years. 

I  believe  special  tribute  should  be  paid 
today — and  I  know  a  great  deal  has  al- 
ready been  said,  but  if  I  may  trespass  on 
the  patience  of  my  colleagues — to  the 
dlstingxiished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton < Mrs.  Hansen)  .  I  dare  say  she  is  one 
of  the  finest  subcommittee  chairmen  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  She  is  a 
person  with  a  tremendous  amount  of 
courage  and  knowledge,  who  stands  up 
for  what  is  right  regardless  of  what  the 
odds  are.  She  has  done  a  good  job.  as  any- 
one knows  who  has  taken  the  time  to 
read  the  voluminous  hearings  she  has 
brought  forth  as  a  result  of  the  testimony 
presented  to  her  committee  I  hope 
everyone  will  read  the  hearings.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  committees,  I 
feel,  in  the  Congress. 

Also  I  pay  tribute  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  Ben 
Reifel.  and  I  say  that  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  He  is  one  of  my  closest 
friends  and  has  been  during  the  10  years 
we  have  served  together.  I  know  many 
times  when  the  going  got  rough  and  the 
Issues  were  really  hot  in  the  Congress,  I 
could  always  find  a  word  of  consolation 
when  I  sat  next  to  Ben.  Many  times  we 
foimd  ourselves  in  the  minority  on  this 
side,  and  It  is  great  to  have  a  friend  like 
Ben,  and  to  be  able  to  lean  on  his  shoul- 


der and  get  a  word  of  encouragement. 

Ben  is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  the 
fine  institution  in  Massachusetts,  Har- 
vard College.  I  think  now,  when  he 
will  be  retired  and  will  have  a  little  time 
on  his  hands,  he  ought  to  go  back  to 
Harvard  College.  I  think  they  ought  to 
offer  a  chair  to  Ben  Reitel.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  could  help 
straighten  out  that  institution  with  some 
of  their  problems. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota well,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  Ben  many  decades  of  good  health 
and  happiness,  so  he  may  reap  the  rich 
dividends  and  spiritual  satisfaction  which 
he  has  so  ably  earned  In  his  lifetime  of 
dedicated  service  to  his  coimtry  and  to 
his  great  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  Idea  behind 
this  project  is  to  develop  a  program  to 
study  and  enhance  the  role  played  by 
trees,  parks,  and  forested  open  space  in 
creating  a  quality  environment  for  peo- 
ple living  and  working  In  urban  areas. 

This  is  a  project  that  goes  beyond 
merely  talking  about  the  problems  with 
our  environment.  It  will  actually  attack 
one  facet  of  the  problem  by  determining 
how  best  we  can  utilize  our  trees,  parks, 
and  forests  to  serve  people  In  densely 
populated  areas. 

If  we  seriously  intend  to  save  our  en- 
vironment from  growing  urban  sprawl, 
and  the  loss  of  healthy  vegetation  that 
entails,  then  we  desperately  need  projects 
such  as  this  one. 

While  this  study  will  benefit  all  urban 
areas  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  particularly 
important  for  those  of  us  in  the  East.  Al- 
though the  eastern  seaboard  Is  the  most 
heavily  populated  section  of  the  Nation, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  land  area 
Is  still  covered  by  trees  and  forests.  These 
trees  play  a  major  role  in  making  our 
environment  habitable  by  removing  dust, 
pollen,  and  other  pollutants  from  the 
air.  by  helping  to  smother  noise,  by 
manufacturing  valuable  oxygen  for  our 
air.  and  by  providing  us  with  visible 
natural  beauty. 

But  to  insure  these  benefits  for  future 
generations,  we  must  know  the  problems 
such  as  the  effects  of  air  pollutants,  salt- 
ing of  streets  and  highways,  trampling 
of  soil,  injury  arising  from  excavation 
for  construction,  pnmlng  of  branches 
and  trimming  of  crowns,  vandalism,  and 
the  like.  This  propect  will  do  all  that— 
and  more. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  more 
benefits  not  yet  fully  appreciated.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  research  project 
would  be  to  further  explore  these  bene- 
fits. 

At  the  same  time,  more  study  is  needed 
to  determine  how  best  to  protect  our 
trees  from  encroaching  suburbia.  What 
kinds  of  land  use  are  most  suitable  for 
this  protection? 

These  are  questions  important  to  all 
of  us.  but  especially  for  the  Inner  city 
resident  who  must  be  assured  some  ac- 
cess to  tree  belts  and  recreational  areas 
near  the  city. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  our 
great  challenges  as  we  enter  the  seven- 
ties— a  decade  dedicated  to  restoring  and 
preserving  our  environment — is  to  see 
that  such  forested  areas  are  properly 
managed. 
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I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
prospects  for  the  success  of  this  project 
are  excellent.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  interest  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Arnold  Rhodes,  the  university  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  space  for  laboratories 
and  offices,  funds,  and  personnel,  as  well 
as  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  a  joint 
program. 

Our  Forest  Service  Is  no  less  excited 
about  this  proposal,  and  plans  are  al- 
ready underway  to  initiate  its  develop- 
ment. The  Gifford  Pinchot  Institute  for 
Environmentel  Forestry,  named  for  one 
of  America's  great  conservationists,  is 
due  to  be  set  up  soon,  in  Milford,  Pa., 
near  Philadelphia.  High  on  the  list  of 
projects  the  Institute  hopes  to  promote  is 
this  joint  project  In  Amherst. 

In  short,  all  the  experts  I  have  talked 
with  are  most  enthusiastic.  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  the  project  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch>. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  appreciation  and  relief  that 
I  offer  my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  Jxjlia  Butler  Hansen  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  to  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel),  for  responding  to 
my  plea  to  have  the  operating  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Biological  Research  Laboratory  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

I  am  Indebted  to  the  committee  for 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  laboratory 
to  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  for  their 
supporting  our  longstanding  fight  to 
maintain  the  laboratory  at  its  current 
level.  The  preliminary  decision  regard- 
ing the  reduction  in  the  work  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  laboratory  was  ostensibly  made 
because  of  the  laboratory's  low  priority 
within  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries. However,  recognizing  the  high 
esteem  with  which  the  laboratory  is  held 
within  the  general  flel  1  of  resource  man- 
agement, the  laboratory  Is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries; and  its  activities  to  be  vastly  In- 
creased by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1972.  It  is  acknoweldged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  administration, 
and  all  other  parties  concerned,  that  this 
laboratory  Is  the  leading  fresh  water  en- 
vironmental research  facility  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  the  pre- 
carious ecological  balance  of  our  country 
has  finally  received  attention  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  it  is  totally  incom- 
prehensible that  the  leading  biological 
research  facility  in  the  Great  Lakes  is 
to  have  its  operating  expenses  reduced 
merely  because  of  an  administrative  defi- 
nition. 

This  lab  contains  some  of  our  Nation's 
outstanding  biological  scientists  and  is 
one  of  the  few  facilities  available  for 
complete  research  investigation.  To  have 
Its  funds  and  personnel  reduced  merely 
because  it  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
rather  than  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  is  exactly  the  type  of  hypocrisy 


and  semantical  juggling  that  American 
youth  is  protesting  today.  This  reflects 
a  total  lack  of  sensitivity  and  evaluation 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible.  No  one 
denies  the  need  for  reducing  Government 
spending  but  a  sense  of  priorities  must  be 
established  in  selecting  the  areas  in 
which  to  be  reduced  so  as  not  to  damage 
those  efforts  necessary  for  the  basic  wel- 
fare of  American  people. 

I  will  pursue  my  continuing  fight  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  support  for 
the  Great  Lakes  facility  in  the  other  body 
and  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
with  the  administration.  Parenthetically, 
but  most  importantly,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  "case  of  the  Aim  Arbor  laboratory" 
may  be  the  prime  example  of  why  a 
total  resources  management  approach 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Is  sorely  needed. 

Chairman  Julia  Hansen,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  ol  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  Chairman  John  Dingell  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  WildUfe 
Conservation  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  have  both 
shown  their  great  sense  of  concern  and 
cognizance  over  the  Importance  of  this 
laboratory.  The  people  of  Michigan  as 
well  as  the  Nation  will  lon3  be  grateful 
for  their  responsive  efforts  to  the  needs 
of  our  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  austere  body 
will  pass  this  appropriation  with  their 
fullest  support  and  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  will  see  fit  to  provide  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  with  the  necessary 
authority  to  spend  these  funds  and  that 
they  not  be  impended  as  inflationary.  No 
one  is  more  aware  of  the  affects  of  in- 
flation on  the  lives  of  their  people  than 
I  am  in  the  Second  District  of  Michigan. 
There  are  many  areas  of  the  Government 
which  can  afford  some  reduction  in  op- 
erating expenditures  and  I  dare  say 
there  are  some  areas  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  can  afford  reduc- 
tions. But,  the  fight  on  our  environment 
is  too  precious,  too  immediate,  and  too 
important  to  be  reduced  at  this  time. 
This  has  been  recognized  by  the  willing- 
ness of  the  administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  Increase  this 
laboratory's  effectiveness  In  fiscal  year 
1972  and  there  is  absolutely  no  justifica- 
tion in  reducing  It  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes— and  I  shall  yield  more,  if 
needed— to  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell) . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Reifel),  for  so  graciously  yielding  me 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  to  him  my  sorrow 
at  his  departure  and  my  sincere  and 
warm  good  wishes  to  him  for  every  hap- 
piness. He  imd  I  have  been  good  friends 
over  the  years  of  our  service  together, 
and  I  have  taken  great  pride  in  his 
friendship  and  in  the  privilege  of  having 
known  him. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  particular 
appreciation  of  his  good  work,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  distinguished  chairlady  of 


the  subcommittee  which  brings  this  bill 
to  the  floor  today.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend them  and  the  subcommittee  for 
the  outstanding  work  which  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  our  Oceanographlc 
Fisheries  Resources  and  Research  pro- 
grams. 

I  should  like  to  express  particular  com- 
mendation to  the  subcommittee  and  to 
the  distinguished  chairlady,  who  have 
served  this  body  so  well,  for  their  labors 
In  seeing  to  it  that  our  commercial  fish- 
eries resources  and  research  programs  are 
continued  in  the  fashion  that  they 
should  be  and  with  the  fundamental  and 
proper  philosophy  and  approach  which 
they  have  so  well  shown  over  the  years. 
At  this  time  I  should  like  to  have  the 
particular  attention  of  my  dear  friend 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington,  to 
discuss  with  her  the  closures  of  the  lab- 
oratories which  have  been  projected,  one 
in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  one  In  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  I  note  with  some  pleasure  that  the 
subcommittee  has  Indicated  these  will 
not  be  closed  and  that  they  will  be 
funded. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Fimds 
are  provided  in  this  bill  for  the  labora- 
tories, and  we  have  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  not  to  close  them. 

As  the  gentleman  is  well  aware,  the 
laboratory  at  Milford.  Conn.,  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  on  shell- 
fish, and  the  laboratory  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  is  doing  the  same  outstanding  job 
in  respect  to  general  fisheries  through- 
out the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  voice  my  support  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  H.R.  17619,  and  at  the  same  time 
announce  that  this  Is  a  joint  statement. 
This  statement  represents  the  views  and 
concerns  of  the  Honorable  Edward  A. 
Garbtiatz,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries:  the  Honorable  Alton  Lennon. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography:  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  Hanna;  as  well  as  myself, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation. 

We  urge  approval  of  this  bill  and  seek 
to  call  attention  to  those  sections  of  the 
legislation  which  would  provide  funds 
for  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
Specifically,  we  are  making  an  urgent 
appeal  for  the  approval  of  those  funds, 
which  would  be  utilized  by  the  Bureau  to 
continue  the  operation  of  two  vital  flsh- 
eries  research  laboratories  at  their  fiscal 
year  1970  level.  One  of  these  is  in  Mil- 
ford, Conn.:  the  other  one  is  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mica.  But  the  significance  of  this 
api>eal  goes  far  beyond  a  simple  request 
for  funds  for  these  two  laboratories;  it 
has  serious  implications  and  raises  grave 
questions  concerning  the  present  Inten- 
tions and  future  plans  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries — as  well  as  the  De- 
partment of  Interior— in  the  entire  area 
of  environmental  and  fisheries  research. 
Our  Nations  great  natural 'resources — 
our  wildlife,  our  fish  and  shellfish,  our 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  even  our  great 
oceans— are  threatened  by  massive  and 
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ever-growing  pollution,  ovenisf .  and  ne- 
glect. These  problems  have  reached  a 
crisis  stage.  There  Is  a  clear  and  urgent 
need  for  immediate  action,  and  for  in- 
creased scientific  study  in  the  areas  of 
environmental  control  and  flalieries  re- 
search. 

And  yet,  despite  this  obvious  ind  press- 
ing need  for  more  research,  oui  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
has  uncovered  a  deliberate  pla  n  and  In- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Uureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  to  furtiier  dras- 
tically cut  the  meager  resear(h  that  is 
now  being  carried  out:  the  conunlttee  has 
documented  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Which  Is 
charged  viith  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote and  preserve  our  flsheriei  and  ma- 
rine environment,  is  abandonir  g  that  re- 
sponsibility under  the  guise  of  economic 
necessity.  The  extremely  imwse  nature 
of  this  plan  to  terminate  valuable  re- 
search and  research  facilities  was  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  part  o '.  this  plan 
was  a  secretive  one:  it  was  kjpt  imder 
wraps.  Our  committee,  which  has  a  re- 
sponsibility in  these  areas — and,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  be  informed  ol  such  im- 
portant decisions — was  not  informed  un- 
til the  11th  hour.  Consequently  the  com- 
mittee was  forced  to  call  hasty  hearings 
and  conduct  an  investigation  which  is 
not  yet  completed.  These  hearings  were 
jointly  chaired  by  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanograpt  y  and  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommitte< ;  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  ConservatioE . 

Despite  this  time  shortage,  the  com- 
mittee acted  quickly  and — in  j  ist  3  days 
of  hearings — has  already  compiled  a 
record  that  is  disturbing  and  alarming. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  indictment  oT  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries^  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  perhaps  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Since  ftur  inves- 
tigation is  not  yet  completed,  ^e  are  not 
sure  to  what  degree  each  of  tHese  agen- 
cies is  responsible,  but  we  wish  to  serve 
notice  at  this  time  that  the  in\cstlgatlon 
will  continue,  the  responsibiliiy  will  be 
determined  and  whatever  conjgressional 
action  is  needea  will  be  takei^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  abtain  the 
information  needed,  in  timely  fashion, 
the  committee  was  forced  to  tubpena  a 
witness,  who  happens  to  be  la  marine 
biologist  and  a  regional  director  for  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisharies.  The 
disting\iished  chairman  of  oui]  Commit- 
tee, Congressman  Garm.^tz,  i*ued  that 
subpena — not  because  the  witness  was 
linwilling  to  testify,  but  becau^  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisharies  had 
planned  to  send  this  biologist  pn  a  sud- 
den assignment  to  Brazil.  The  iise  of  this 
extraordinary  process  was  necessary  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  appefirance  of 
the  witness  at  the  committee'^  hearing. 
We  also  wish  to  serve  notice  t^at  in  the 
future,  measures  necessary  fc^  comple- 
tion of  the  committee's  investl|atlon.  In- 
cluding the  subpenaing  of  witnesses,  will 
be  utilized  as  deemed  appropriate,  and 
that  the  Congress  will  not  be  obstructed 
in  its  search  for  facts. 

In  respect  to  the  two  laboratories  for 
which  fimds  have  been  add^  in  this 
appropriation  bin — one  of  whl^h  the  Bu- 
reau intends  to  close  and  (he  other, 
sharply  reduce  Its  activities  anti  transfer 


to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife — we  want  to  submit  a  few  rele- 
vant facts  uncovered  during  the  com- 
mittee's hearings.  Both  laboratories  are 
unique  in  character,  and  are  making  a 
contribution  to  our  attack  on  environ- 
mental and  fisheries  problems  that  can- 
not be  duplicated  or  replaced.  Further- 
more, the  closure  or  severe  reduction  in 
research  of  either  of  these  installations 
will  constitute  a  severe  threat  to  our  en- 
vironment and  to  our  precious  natural 
resources. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ann  Arbor  labora- 
tory, we  would  like  to  briefly  outline  the 
importance  of  that  installation: 

It  is  the  best  laboratory  for  fresh 
water  research  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  the  world. 

Twenty  years  of  accumulated  scientific 
data  will  be  lost  on  this  plan.  All  this 
invaluable  research,  impossible  to  evalu- 
ate in  terms  of  dollars,  will  be  lost  for 
an  ostensible  savings  of  $400,000. 

Important  data  on  the  predacious 
lamprey  eel — which  threatens  the  Great 
Lakes,  decimated  the  lake  trout  and  is 
again  making  other  inroads — will  be  lost. 

Trash  fish  are  increasing  in  the  lakes, 
while  valuable  fish  are  decreasing. 

Mercury  and  DDT  poisoning  are  con- 
taminating the  Great  Lakes — the  great- 
est fresh  water  resource  in  the  world; 
pollution  in  general  is  increasing  and 
threatening  the  lakes. 

The  research  laboratory  at  Milford, 
Conn.,  has  tm  equally  impressive  record: 

It  is  probably  the  only  laboratory  in 
the  world  conducting  organized  scientific 
work  on  basic  shellfish  genetics. 

It  has  unsurpassed  facilities  for  re- 
search on  biology  and  the  effects  of  pol- 
lution on  estuarine  or  marine  organisms. 

It  specializes  in  mollusks  research — es- 
pecially oysters  and  clams — it  is  world 
renowned  in  this  field  and  attracts  sci- 
entists from  many  other  nations ;  they  go 
to  Milford  to  study  techniques  developed 
there. 

It  has  developed  techniques  on  hatch- 
eries of  oysters  and  other  mollusks  which 
are  used  in  many  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Its  work  on  predator  control  has — in 
many  instances — increased  the  survival 
rate  of  oysters  tenfold. 

Much  of  this  laboratory's  scientific 
data  will  likewise  be  lost  if  the  facility 
is  closed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  the  Bu- 
reau's proposal  with  respect  to  these 
two  outstanding  laboratories  represents 
either  lack  of  intelligent  judgment.  In- 
difference, or  incompetence.  We  intend  to 
find  out  which.  In  both  cases,  the  direc- 
tors of  these  laboratories  were  never  con- 
sulted about  the  Bureau's  plans.  They 
were  simply  told  it  would  be  done.  The 
plans  appear  to  be  arbitrary  decisions 
made  by  a  few  high-ranking  ofiQcials  who 
decided  it  was  not  important  to  consult 
with  the  concerned  scientists,  concerned 
members  of  our  committee,  or  Members 
of  this  Congress. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  has  also  admitted  that, 
in  addition  to  the  two  laboratories  named 
above.  It  intends  to  make  further  cuts  In 
research  facilities  and  activities.  Two 
more  laboratories  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
and  Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  have  been 
scheduled  for  either  closing  or  severe  re- 


ductions In  research  projects.  The  Bu- 
reau has  also  admitted  it  intends  to  de- 
activate a  number  of  research  vessels, 
specifically:  the  Albatross  IV,  of  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.;  either  the  Cromwell  or  the 
Gilbert  in  Honolulu ;  the  Miller  Freeman, 
at  Seattle;  and  the  Undaunted,  at  Miami. 
In  fact,  the  Undaunted  has  already  been 
transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  These  additional  laborato- 
ries and  these  research  vessels  are  also 
scheduled  for  closure  or  deactivation 
during  the  month  of  May,  or  at  least 
by  June  30. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  did  not 
have  sufQcient  notice  nor  adequate  time 
to  hold  appropriate  hearings  or  to  obtain 
sufiBcient  Information  to  document  the 
need  for  continuing  the  operation  of 
these  additional  installations  and  ships; 
we  do,  however,  have  suflQclent  informa- 
tion to  indicate  that  the  ruthless  disre- 
gard for  research  that  led  to  the  decision 
with  respect  to  the  Milford  and  Ann  Ar- 
bor laboratories  is  the  basis  for  this  ad- 
ditional budgetary  hatchet  job. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  During  its 
investigation,  our  committee  uncovered 
the  fact  that — again  in  a  less  than  open 
way — the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries is  moving  to  drastically  cut  even 
more  research  activities.  The  Bureau 
calls  this  plan  a  "proposed  reprogram- 
ing  for  fiscal  year  1971,"  and  it  csills  for 
shifting  funds  from  other  valuable  re- 
search facilities  into  various  other  areas 
of  activity. 

We  hope  that  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  scrutinize  the  list  of  these  ad- 
ditional planned  cuts,  and  we  again  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  latest  plan  has 
not  yet  been  made  public  by  the  Bureau. 
Since  our  committee  discovered  this  in- 
formation, we  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  let 
the  Congress  know  what  other  surprises 
are  being  planned.  Briefly,  the  planned 
reductions  will  have  an  adverse  impact 
upon  the  following  research  activities: 

Mammal    research    and    biological 

programs  at  Seattle.  Wash $270,000 

Menhaden     studies     at     BeauXort, 

N.C.    420,000 

Tuna  studies  at  Honolulu 810,000 

Biological     research    programs     at 

LaJoUa,    Calif 472,000 

Herring  research  at  Bootbbay  Har- 
bor, Me 472.000 

Biological  studies  at  Galveston, 
Tex    450,000 

Biological    program    at    Auke    Bay, 

Alaska     260,000 

BlologlcAl  research  on  Great  Lakes 

fisheries    637,000 

Shellfish  research  at  laboratories 
In  Milford,  Conn.;  Oxford,  Md.; 
and  Seattle,  Wash.. 314,000 

Exploratory  fishing  and  gear  re- 
search In  the  Great  Lakes 152,000 

Technology  research  at  various  lo- 
cations throughout  the  country.     677,  000 

The  tying  up  of  additional  research 

vessels — locations  not  listed 600.  OoO 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  kind  of  reasoning 
Is  this?  Who  could  show  such  callous  in- 
difference to  the  wishes  of  Congress  and 
the  American  public,  and  to  the  future 
needs  of  this  Nation?  This  Is  one  of  the 
worst  examples  we  have  seen  of  disre- 
garding the  future  of  our  resources.  We 
have  had  few  better  examples  of  "burn- 
ing our  seed  com"  or  examples  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  unrealistic  ap- 
proach to  our  pressing  environmental 
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problems.  This  certainly  does  not  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  properly  discharging  its 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  week  after  week,  the 
Interior  Department  tries  to  cast  a  favor- 
able image  to  the  Congress,  the  news 
media  and  the  American  public;  week 
after  week  it  grinds  out  press  releases 
vowing  to  increase  the  fight  against  pol- 
lution, promising  to  increase  research 
and  pledging  itself  to  improve  conser- 
vation and  preservation  of  our  precious 
natural  resources;  this  image  conflicts 
with  its  action  as  described  herein.  We 
can  no  longer  tolerate  nor  can  we  ignore 
such  foUy.  The  Interior  Department 
preaches  conservation  and  a  better  qual- 
ity of  living  out  of  one  side  of  its  mouth; 
and  out  of  the  other  side,  it  ruthlessly 
conspires  to  cut  the  very  heart  out  of 
research  which  is  so  very  vital  to  this 
Nation's  rapidly  dwindling  resources. 

And,  just  how  much  money  are  we  ac- 
tually talking  about  saving?  All  of  the 
cuts,  the  slowdowns,  the  deactivations 
and  reprogramings  we  have  so  far  de- 
scribed—in their  entirety— represent  ap- 
proximately $6.5  million.  Compare  this 
paltry  figure  with  the  millions  which  will 
be  lost  in  invaluable  research  data ;  com- 
pare this  paltry  figure— if  you  can— with 
the  value  of  fresh  water,  of  unpolluted 
streams  and  lakes,  of  fish  and  wUdllfe 
which  may  be  threatened  by  extinction 
or  contamination  if  such  cuts  are  imple- 
mented. Can  we  place  a  dollar  value  on 
such  resources?  It  would  be  idiotic  to 
answer  "yes." 

It  micht  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  a  news  re- 
lease dated  May  8,  1970.  indicated  that 
our  Nation's  domestic  commercial  fisher- 
ies catch  for  the  year  of  1969  amounted 
to  $518  million.  We  would  like  to  request 
that  a  copy  of  this  release  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  our  statement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  stUl  another  valuable 
resource  that  is  impossible  to  place  a 
price  tag  upon  is  being  squandered  as  a 
result  of  this  folly.  We  are  referring  to 
the  human  resource — the  coimtless  sci- 
entists and  specialists  who  have  dedi- 
cated  their  brains,   their   talents,   and 
their  lives  to  programs  that  are  now  being 
terminated  or  drastically  cut.  Over  the 
years,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
accumulated  a  scientific  staff  that  was 
iinsurpassed  by  any  organization  in  the 
world  for  this  kind  of  work.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  scientists  In  the  world — 
marine  biologists,  ichthyologists,  special- 
ists in  metallurgy,  water  quality,  ocean- 
ology,  and  other  important  environmen- 
tal and  biological  areas — were  attracted 
to  the  Bureau  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment because  of  the  work  being  done  by 
these  agencies.  Our  committee  has  re- 
ceived many  disturbing  reports  that  sci- 
entific   morale — already    bad   in   these 
agencies — is  deteriorating  rapidly,  that 
these  scientists  are  disgusted,  frustrated, 
and  disillusioned  by  the  present  cuts  and 
future  plans  of  the  Government.  We  now 
face  the  danger  of  dissipating  this  irre- 
placeable fountainhead  of  knowledge.  A 
number  of  capable  scientists  have  al- 
ready resigned;  others  are  planning  to 
do  so  In  the  near  future;  and  many  oth- 
ers   are    actively    looking    elsewhere — 


searching  for  a  place  where  they  can 
find  stability  and  pursue  the  research  to 
which  they  have  dedicated  their  lives. 
Our  committee  has  persontdly  been  con- 
tacted by  a  number  of  such  scientists,  all 
of  whom  have  expressed  their  concern 
at  the  actions  planned  by  the  Bureau, 
and  their  dismay  that  many  of  the  sci- 
entists most  involved  in  the  affected  pro- 
grams were  neither  consulted  about  nor 
warned  of  such  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  our 
remarks,  we  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished madam  chairman,  Julia  But- 
ler Hansen,  and  her  subcommittee,  for 
having  the  courage  to  criticize  the  In- 
terior Department's  lack  of  leadership 
and  responsibility  In  the  area  of  en- 
vironmental control.  In  her  su'-^commlt- 
tee's  report  on  this  appropriation  bill, 
specific  language  was  devoted  to  this 
criticism.  We  feel  the  following  quotes 
should  be  emphasized: 

In  recent  months,  the  protection  of  our 
environment  from  various  pollutants  has  be- 
come a  national  movement  and  has  gained 
many  supporters.  .  .  The  Committee  was 
disappointed  at  the  paucity  of  funding  pro- 
posed for  the  very  activity  our  Nation's  lead- 
ers are  currently  endorsing  as  one  of  the  • 
highest  priorities  which  this  Nation  must 
consider. 

The  committee  perceived  during  the  hear- 
ings that  not  only  was  the  1971  budget  esti- 
mate deficient  In  the  provision  of  funds  to 
correct  various  situations  contributing  to  the 
pollution  of  our  environment,  but  it  also 
discovered  that  funds  appropriated  for  the 
1970  fiscal  year  and  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  abatement  of  pollution,  such  as  sani- 
tation facilities  at  various  Federal  Installa- 
tions, had  been  p;  ced  In  reserve  and  would 
not  be  expended. 

It  was  with  these  basic  objectives  In  mind 
that  the  committee  considered  appropria- 
tions for  activities  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  continued  need  for  fiscal  restraint 
tempered  the  committees  desire  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  attain  these  objectives. 
In  view  of  this,  the  committee  will  be  de- 
cidedly disturbed  if  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated for  conservation  of  resources  and 
pollution  abatement  are  again  placed  in 
reserve  or  used  for  pay  increase  costs  or  other 
purposes  of  lesser  Importance  and  urgency. 

We  also  wsait  to  emphasize  that  Mrs. 
Hansen's  subcommittee  added  on  $75,000 
for  an  evaluation  study;  the  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  determine  the  potential 
for  various  laboratories  and  vessels  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  We 
again  quote  from  a  section  of  this  report, 
which  reads: 

It  Is  recommended  by  the  Committee  that 
insofar  as  possible  there  be  no  major  lay-ups 
of  vessels  utilized  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  sincerely  feel  this 
statement  is  necessary  to  alert  the  Con- 
gress to  the  magnitude  of  tills  problem 
and  to  serve  notice  on  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  Congress  has  no  intention 
of  letting  this  condition  deteriorate  any 
further. 

We  have  no  intention  of  making  this  a 
partisan  political  issue,  but  we  are  de- 
termined that  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources will  not  be  further  imperiled. 
The  record  and  the  intent  established 
by  certain  members  of  our  committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  are 
clear.  The  thrust  of  this  statement  and 


of  any  additional  colloquy  on  the  floor, 
should,  therefore,  become  part  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  bill.  It  should 
further  be  made  clear,  in  view  of  the 
study  proposed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  no  research  vessels  be 
laid  up  and  none  of  the  laboratories  te 
closed  until  that  study  is  completed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  respect- 
fuUy  request  that  it  be  made  absolutely 
clear  that  the  legislative  history  estab- 
lished here  today  is  not  a  request:  it  is. 
In  fact,  tantamount  to  a  congressional 
mandate. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
voiced  Its  concern,  certain  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  have  voiced  their  concern,  and 
the  American  public  has  joined  In  this 
mounting  chorus  of  national  protest 
against  the  continued  abuse  and  neglect 
of  this  great  Nation  s  natural  resources. 
It  is  about  time  that  the  appropriate 
Government  agencies  heed  this  protest 
and  carry  out  their  responsibilities  In  re- 
sponse to  this  clear  and  undeniable 
mandate. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
chaired  by  our  able  friend  the  Honorable 
Edward  A.  Garmatz,  and  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  the  Honorable  Alton 
Lennon,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography,  and  our  good  friend 
and  colleague  the  Honorable  Richard 
Hanna  join  me  In  this  concern.  We  are 
particularly  troubled  that  over  the  last 
year  there  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
change  the  fundamental  orientation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  its 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  from 
programs  oriented  toward  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  resources  on  a  long-term 
basis  to  one  that  is  based  strictly  on 
exploitation. 

Our  committee  has  come  up  with  a 
number  of  documents  in  the  course  of 
an  investigation  which  would  lead  us  to 
believe  there  may  well  be  some  attempt 
not  only  to  close  the  laboratories  re- 
ferred to  but  also  to  lay  up  a  number  of 
oceanographic  vessels. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  things  that  was 
most  troublesome  to  me  was  a  document 
which  fell  Into  the  hands  of  our  commit- 
tee dealing  with  proposed  reprograming 
for  fiscal  1971  calling  for  a  shifting  of 
funds  approved  In  this  bill  from  research 
facilities  to  various  other  forms  of  ac- 
tivities. I  note  that  since  the  appearance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
before  our  subcommittee  that  I  have  re- 
ceived many  documents,  Including  a  let- 
ter received  by  me  today  signed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Meacham.  This  letter,  which  will 
be  Inserted  pursuant  to  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  at  a  time  appropriate,  in- 
dicates that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior perhaps  has  had  second  thoughts. 
I  have  made  this  information  available 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
and  I  wonder  what  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
reprograming. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
completely  opposed  to  reprograming  of 
these  activities.  The  committee  has  gone 
through  the  testimony  of  the  hearings 
and  we  have  carefully  evaluated  the 
programs.  The  committee  is  deeply  aware 
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of  the  necessity,  as  we  move  in;o  inter- 
national programs  and  as  we  w  Drk  with 
people  of  other  countries  tind  lis  we  sit 
down  at  bargaining  and  conference 
tables,  for  all  of  the  knowledge  that  we 
can  possibly  acquire  as  to  what  our 
fishery  resources  are  and  what  v  ill  make 
these  resources  even  greater.  T  lerefore, 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  f ror  i  Michi- 
gan that  I  would  not  approve  \  repro- 
graming  to  change  any  of  the  bai  iic  fund- 
ing for  our  fishery  research  or  for  our 
vessel  use.  I  think  the  department  has 
been  completely  indiscreet  in  attempt- 
ing even  to  formulate  such  Drogram 
revisions,  and  I  will  be  very  fn  nk  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  tl  at  I  feel 
the  Department  of  the  Interioi  has  its 
hands  tied  behind  its  back,  bK;ause  I 
think  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  for 
several  years  decided  that  they  should 
phase  out  the  Bureau  of  Corimercial 
Fisheries  for  some  obscure  reajon.  The 
fishing  industry  in  the  United  States 
does  not  seem  to  hold  any  greai  signifi- 
cance to  the  gentlemen  In  the  B  iireau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  1o  thank 
the  gentlewoman.  Her  comments  make 
most  invaluable  and  clear  legisla  tive  his- 
tory. 

At  an  earlier  time  our  Subco  nimittee 
on  Fishery  and  Wildlife  Consjrvation 
and  Oceanography  had  the  honorable 
Mr.  Phillip  Roedel,  the  new  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  llsheries 
before  us  In  a  joint  hearing  wh  srein  we 
took  testimony  with  regard  to  a  num- 
ber of  aspects  regarding  la  wratory 
closures.  One  of  the  things  most  trou- 
blesome to  me  was  the  fact  the  t  in  his 
testimony  director  Roedel  enumerated 
a  number  of  things  that  he  proposed 
to  do  with  regard  to  propose<  repro- 
graming  at  a  time  later  after  thi ;  budget 
was  successfully  completed.  EX»:uments 
which  have  fallen  into  the  hancfc  of  the 
subcommittee  since  that  time Itend  to 
indicate  that  there  are  a  large  [number 
of  resource  oriented  programs  mat  this 
agency  proposed  to  terminate.  "Xhe  sub- 
committee thinks  that  the  depJartment 
intends  to  go  from  a  resource  aid  long- 
range  oriented  management  profcram  in 
research  into  one  which  is — and  I  am 
just  quoting  directly  from  him  now — 
one  having  a  high  payoff  potentml.  That 
was  the  first  criteria  they  proposed  to 
establish  with  regard  to  the  OfQce  of 
Oceanographic  Research.  I 

Second,  with  particular  empiiasis  to 
the  solution  of  pressing  fishery  ptoblems. 

Third,  to  move  into  engineerltjg  fields 
promising  to  Increase  the  eflBclency  of 
"search  and  harvest  technology." 

And  then  to  do  something  whi  ztx  I  be- 
lieve is  desirable,  that  is,  to  fur  her  the 
development  and  useful  management 
precedents  established  by  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  the  North  test  At- 
lantic Fisheries. 

Finally,  under  the  fifth  suggestion, 
again  to  return  to  the  exploitatio  i  theory 
where  they  will  emphasize  the  si  udies  of 
socioeconomic  aspects  of  Americ  an  fish- 
eries in  what  they  denominate  as  an  eco- 
nomics-limited entry  approach  to  re- 
search. 

I  hope  that  the  gentlewoman  and  the 
subcommittee  on  the  Interior  wi  1  be  ap- 
prised on  the  perils  and  hazards  nherent 


in  this  kind  of  an  approach.  I  would  Jike 
to  and  I  will  indicate  that  I  am  critical  of 
the  Interior  Department's  hiding  behind 
a  smokescreen  of  press  releases  indicat- 
ing what  they  propose  to  do  with  regard 
to  preservation  and  enhancement  and 
protection  of  the  environment  and  our 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  which 
their  behavior  up  to  now  does  not  indi- 
cate they  intend  to  carry  out.  The  press 
release  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  time,  indicating  more  fully 
the  reasons  why  I  am  concerned  about 
their  behavior  and  why  their  proposed 
program  does  not  seem  to  comport  with 
the  high  quality  of  their  press  releases. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  limited  amount  of  time  that 
has  been  afforded  our  subcommittee  since 
our  discovery  of  the  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  we  have  had  less 
than  adequate  opportunity  to  call  in  the 
witnesses  and  ascertain  the  facts  and 
circumstances  attendant  upon  this  most 
imfortunate  change  in  direction  of  policy 
by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

I  would  point  out  in  closing,  in  coopera- 
tion with  my  distinguished  friend  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  Members  of  this 
House,  the  distingiiished  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  ,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
and  our  very  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pisli- 
eries.  the  gentleman  fr*m  Maryland  <Mr. 
Garbiatz)  ,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  ,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Oceanographic  Subcom- 
mittee, I  propose  to  pursue  this  matter 
further  in  trying  to  explore  a  number  of 
questions  like,  why  did  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  engage  in  a  rather  doubt- 
ful practice  in  sending  our  witnesses  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  matters  of  very  limited 
importance  when  they  had  much  more 
important  research  to  do  at  home,  par- 
ticulaily  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment sought  to  send  our  witnesses 
abroad  at  the  very  time  we  were  under- 
taking our  hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  was  done  during 
the  week  that  our  committee  was  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  scrutiny  of  these 
matters  pending  before  it. 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
need  for  close  oversight  and  very  careful 
watching  not  only  by  our  subcommittee 
but  by  the  committee  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mrs.  Hansen). 

Following  is  the  letter  I  received  from 
Director  Roedel : 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmCE  OF  the  StCRETABT, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  18,  1970. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoell. 

Chairman.  Stibcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife    Conservation,    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Dinceu.:  I  understand  that  your 
Subcommittee  has  come  Into  possession  of 
a  draft,  now  outdated,  internal  budget  docu- 
ment prepared  In  the  Departmen,  and  relat- 
ing to  Bureau  of  Comaierclal  Fisheries  ac- 
tivities in   fiscal   year   1971,  and  that,  ua  a 
result,    some    question    has    arisen    In   your 


mind.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  document, 
which  waa  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
continuing  review  of  BCF  activities  on  which 
Director  Roedel  testified  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  (transcript,  pages 
273-274),  waa  not  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  has  no  status. 

I  am  also  happy  to  assure  you  that  funds 
appropriated  and  apportioned  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  use  In  fiscal  year  1971  for  com- 
mercial fishery  activities  will  be  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
President's  Budget  and/ or  the  Appropria- 
tions Act  and  that  should  the  Department 
wish  to  effect  changes,  it  will  consult  with 
the  Congress  In  the  usual  way. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  H  Meacham. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 

Wildlife  and  Parks. 

I  might  point  out  that  on  April  17, 
1970,  Director  Roedel  testified  at  our  sub- 
committee hearings  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  This  statement  clearly 
indicates  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  under  consideration  the  reprogram- 
ing  funds  as  of  that  date  and  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  still  has  the  plan  under 
consideration : 

We  have  been  devoting  considerable  time 
to  analyzing  our  present  programs  to  see  If  it 
is  possible  to  give  more  emphasis  In  these 
areas  within  oiu-  present  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  In  this  regard,  there  Is  presently 
under  consideration  In  the  Department  a 
proposal  which  would  shift  over  $4.0  million 
into  these  areas  In  fiscal  year  1971.  I  want 
to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  Secretary  has 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
proposal.  If  it  is  approved,  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Appropriation  Committees  of  the 
Congress  prior  to  Implementation.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  give  you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  at 
the  same  time  that  we  submit  It  to  the 
Appropriation  Committees. 

Following  Is  a  press  release  indicating 
the  value  of  the  domestic  commercial 
fisheries  catch  for  1969: 

Domestic  Catch  for  1969  Worth  Record 
>518  Million  to  Fishermen 

During  1969,  the  Nation's  domestic  com- 
mercial catch  of  fish  and  shellfish  sold  for 
$518  minion— the  highest  dollar  value  In  the 
Nation's  history — Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  aimounced  today. 

Interior's  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
(BCF)  reported  that  the  value  of  the  1969 
catch  represents  an  Increase  of  $47  million 
over  that  of  the  1968  harvest.  The  volume 
taken — 4.3  billion  pounda — was  176.4  million 
pounds  above  the  1968  level,  and  the  largest 
catch  since  1966. 

Secretary  Hlckel  said  that  new  records  had 
been  established  In  a  number  of  the  individ- 
ual domestic  fisheries. 

Catch  data  gathered  and  compiled  by 
BCF's  Division  of  Statistics  and  Market  News 
Indicate  record  landings  for  shrimp.  Gulf 
menhaden.  Pacific  anchovies,  yellowfln  tuna, 
spiny  lobsters,  tanner  crabs,  Dungeness  crabs, 
and  surf  clam  meats. 

Secretary  Hlckel  said  there  were  also  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  catches  of  Atlantic  cod. 
Pacific  halibut,  and  blue  crabs;  landings 
of  Atlantic  fiounders,  pollock,  and  soft  clams 
also  showed  gains  over  the  1968  levels. 

The  gain  in  production  by  some  segments 
of  the  domestic  flaherles  was  partially  offset 
by  serious  declines  In  landings  of  haddock, 
Atlantic  sea  herring.  Pacific  salmon,  whiting. 
Industrial  fish  caught  by  otter-trawl,  sea 
scallop  meats,  and  king  crab,  the  Secretary 
added. 

In  addition,  he  said,  landings  of  jack 
mackerel,  Atlantic  ocean  p>erch,  and  oyster 
meats  were  also  below  1968  levels. 
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Louisiana  led  all  States  In  volume  of  catch, 
with  slightly  over  1  billion  pounds,  followed 
by  California  with  576.9  million  pounds: 
Alaska,  346  8  million  pounds;  Mississippi,  SlO 
million  potutds,  and  Massachusetts,  280  mil- 
lion pounds. 

In  value  of  catch,  Alaska  was  first  among 
the  States  with  $71.1  million;  California  was 
second  with  $62.1  mlUlon;  Louisiana,  $56.7 
million;  Texas,  $46.9  million,  and  Btossachu- 
setts,  $41.9  million. 

San  Pedro,  California,  led  all  other  do- 
mestic fishing  porta  In  both  value  and  vol- 
ume of  catch. 

In  the  area  of  International  trada.  Im- 
ports of  fishery  products  during  the  year 
were  valued  at  $844.3  million,  compared  to  a 
previous  high  value  of  $822.7  million  In  1968. 
New  import  records  were  established  for 
shrimp,  spiny  lobster,  canned  tuna,  frozen 
albacore  tuna,  groundfish  (including  ocean 
perch) ,  and  fish  fillets  and  steaks  other  than 
groundfish. 

Exports  of  domestic  fishery  products  were 
valued  at  $104.5  million,  well  above  the  pre- 
vious high  of  $84.8  million  In  1966.  Exports 
of  fresh  and  frozen  shrimp  totaled  25.2  mil- 
lion pounds,  more  than  double  the  previous 
record  of  12.1  million  pounds  in  1968. 
Canned  shrimp  exports  totaled  6.7  million 
pounds,  up  from  5.3  million  pounds  in  1967. 
Exports  of  fresh  and  frozen  salmon  which 
go  mainly  to  Etirope  set  a  new  record  of  30.6 
million  pounds,  compsu^d  to  22.6  million 
pounds  In  1964. 

Further  information  on  the  domestic 
catch,  consumption,  prices,  processed  prod- 
ucts, vessels,  foreign  trade,  supplies,  world 
fisheries,  and  related  subjects  Is  available 
In  the  annual  statistical  publicaUon,  "Fish- 
eries of  the  United  States  .  .  .  1969." 

Following  is  an  article  appearing  in  the 
May  16  New  York  Times  quoting  from  a 
portion  of  the  committee  report  on  H.R. 
17619  which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  Members: 

House  Panel  Adds  to  Pollotion  Funds 

Washington,  May  14. — The  House  Appro- 
^  priations  Committee  added  millions  of  dol- 
lars Thursday  to  a  Nixon  Administration 
money  bill  to  combat  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. 

The  amounts  of  committee's  additions  to 
President  Nixon's  1971  budget  requests  were 
obscured  in  the  estimated  total  of  20,000  dif- 
ferent Items  in  the  $1.8-blllion  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Interior  Department  and 
Its  related  agencies. 

But  the  committee  said  In  its  report  to  the 
House  that  It  "was  disappointed  by  the  pau- 
city of  funding  proposed  for  the  very  ac- 
tivity our  nation's  leaders  are  currently  en- 
dorsing as  one  of  the  highest  priorities  which 
this  nation  must  consider." 

Among  the  additions  was  a  $2-mllliou  in- 
crease over  the  Budget  request  to  hire  37 
additional  Inspectors  to  watch  over  oil  drill- 
ing operations  on  the  outer  continental  ocean 
shelf. 

Others  Involved  underground  coal  fires  In 
Pennsylvania,  national  park  recreation  funds 
to  construct  added  sanitation  facilities  and 
new  projects  to  guard  against  mine  waste 
flowing  into  rivers. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  be- 
cause I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  some  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  lamprey 
control  problem  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Rather  interestingly  on  the  heels  of  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell),  may  I 
make  this  observation. 
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Prior  to  1969,  which  I  do  not  think 
was  under  the  present  administration,  a 
reduction  had  been  made  in  the  number 
of  electrical  barriers  for  lamprey  counts 
that  are  operated  speciflctdly  in  the 
Lake  Superior  streams.  These  barriers 
or  weirs  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  effectiveness  of  the  control 
of  these  lampreys. 

Interestingly,  too,  is  a  report  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan newspapers  regarding  the  tre- 
mendous increase  over  the  past  5  years 
in  the  sea  lampreys  in  Lake  Huron.  Ap- 
parently, they  enter  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  go  into  Lake 
Huron  and  subsequently,  of  course,  move 
into  the  other  of  the  four  Great  Lakes. 

I  wonder  if  any  indepth  study  has  been 
made  or,  let  us  say,  hearings  held  to 
make  an  evaluation  of  this  situation.  In- 
cidentally, I  had  occasion  to  write  the 
committee  about  this  matter  several 
months  ago  and  called  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  got  little  or  no  satis- 
faction. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distingiushed  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
say  that  the  lamprey  control  work  is 
done  with  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  and 
this  is  funded  by  the  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  appropriations  bill.  A  por- 
tion of  these  funds  are  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
Commission  for  investigation  and  con- 
trol of  the  lamprey  eel, 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  there  should  be  more  work 
done  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  this  problem.  I  would  also  say  that  Is 
exactly  why  we  are  asking  that  this  com- 
mittee receive  full  progress  reports  on 
funds  expended  for  fisheries  research. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: In  all  sincerity,  how  long  does  one 
research  a  problem  before  there  is  a  de- 
termination made  as  to  how  effective  the 
so-called  chemical  control  Is? 

I  ask  that  question  because  this  pro- 
gram, as  the  gentlewoman  knows,  was 
started  back  in  1956,  I  believe,  I  have 
an  abundance  of  reports  on  one  particu- 
lar area  on  this  question,  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  reams  of  information  available. 
But  at  some  point  it  seems  to  me  that 
researching  should  provide  some  conclu- 
sion from  which  we  move. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  par- 
ticular chemical  control  program,  which 
started  before  the  imderstandably  cur- 
rent concern  over  environmental  prob- 
lems arose,  has  been  very  successful, 
mildly  successful,  or  a  failure. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
would  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  time  frames  for  research  re- 
sults are  not  definite  in  any  case.  I  was 
interested  the  other  day  when  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Bow,  said 
that  a  report  had  been  issued  on  the 
control  of  blackbirds  and  one  of  the 
little-known  techniques  used  turned  out 
to  be  extremely  valuable  and  has  done 
a  remarkable  Job. 


Then  again  researchers  may  work  5, 
6,  7,  or  8  years  and  not  produce  definite 
results.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  fisheries.  That  is  why  many  of 
us  are  deeply  concerned  that  we  afford 
full  opportunity  to  find  some  of  the  an- 
swers en  fishery  problems.  These  prob- 
lems are  not  easUy  solved  because  there 
are  so  many  factors  that  can  change  the 
fishery  ecology  of  this  Nation. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  do 
not  be  discouraged  that  the  Department 
does  not  come  up  with  an  answer.  It  may 
not  be  their  fault  at  all.  But  I  know  that 
it  is  something  that  can  be  very  exas- 
perating. But,  as  I  said,  they  cannot 
always  readily  obtain  some  of  the  an- 
swers. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  changes  in  conditions  as  they  affect 
the  five  Great  Lakes  and  the  pollution 
problems  therein.  However,  I  doubt  that 
they  would  have  any  major  effect  upon 
the  number  of  sea  lampreys,  because 
they  are  not  the  kind  of  animals  which 
are  affected  by  the  types  of  pollution 
in  the  Great  Lakes  which  many,  many 
kinds  of  fish  life  would  be.  But  as  the 
gentlewoman  knows,  the  Department 
has  constructed  weirs  on  some  59  rivers 
connected  with  the  Great  Lakes. 

For  7  years  the  commission  has  oper- 
ated these  electrically  charged  weirs  in 
the  Brule  River.  In  many  instances 
while  they  are  counting  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  chemical  control  pro- 
gram, they  are  also  electrocuting  and 
maiming  trout  in  that  area. 

I  have  taken  this  up  with  the  Depart- 
ment, and  I  understand  that  their  esti- 
mates on  the  count  of  the  number  of 
trout  that  are  killed  during  a  3-month 
period  by  these  electrically  charged  weirs 
are  installed.  However,  I  am  also  told  by 
other  people  who  live  in  that  area  that 
these  counts  are  not  accurate.  In  fact, 
man;,'  times  the  people  working  on  this 
program  gather  the  dead  trout  in  tubs 
with  no  water  In  them  and  dump  them 
out  into  the  forest  areas. 

After  10  years,  and  looking  at  the 
figures  of  the  count  of  the  number  of 
lamprey,  it  is  hard  to  determine  how 
effective  or  how  ineffective  the  chemical 
lamprey  control  program  is. 

Now  the  folks  up  there  are  told  that/i 
these  weirs  are  going  to  have  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  river  for  another  7  or  8 
years. 

What  would  be  the  estimate  of  time  as 
to  how  long  it  would  take  to  maike  some 
final  determination?  Will  it  be  10  more 
years,  15  years,  or  50  years?  In  other 
words,  after  this  period  of  time.  It  seems 
to  me  there  should  be  some  results  upon 
which  to  make  a  finding. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genfleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  In  the 
first  place,  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
House  version  of  the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce appropriations  bill  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission  is  $1,352,000. 

The  hearings  as  to  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  operations  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries  Commission  is  not  presented 
to  our  Committee  on  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies.  They  are  presented  to  the 
State- Justice-Commerce   Subcommittee 
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May  I  suggest  that  yoii  might  con- 
tact the  very  distinguish€»d  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  RodNiYt,  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  and  ask  him 
to  give  you  a  report  in  this  connection. 
This  matter  is  not  presented  any  place 
in  our  hearings  whatsoeve  •.  or  I  assure 
you  that  we  would  have  the  information. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  a:  id  I  shall  fol- 
low her  advice.  But  I  am  not  optimistic 
in  the  light  of  my  past  experience  about 
getting  information  that  [  would  like. 
But  again  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  tiiie  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
Member,  the  gentleman  Irom  Virgmia 
(Mr.  Marsh*. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chain  nan,  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  appropriat  on  bill  which 
we  are  considering  today  and  I  would 
certainly  commend  the  chiirlady  of  the 
subcommittee  for  another  outstanding 
]ot).  I.  too,  would  like  to  ;>ay  tribute  to 
Congressman  Reifel,  whc  has  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  t<  i  this  and  pre- 
ceding bills.  He  will  be  soely  missed  in 
the  ensuing  Congresses. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  b  een  previously 
mentioned,  but  I  think  it  is  well  to  repeat 
the  request  that  Members  examine  page 
2  of  the  report,  and  that  portion  which 
relates  to  the  revenues  generated  by 
agencies  funded  in  the  bill.  The  reason 
that  I  make  this  point  i>  to  raise  the 
question  seriously  to  the  i  lembership  as 
to  the  amount  these  reve  lues  might  be 
increased  simply  througi  modest  in- 
creases of  some  of  the  Appropriations 
which  relate  to  renewable  resources  com- 
ing within  the  purview  o:   the  bill. 

By  renewable  resources,  I  refer  to 
Americas  pubUc  lands  aid  waters,  in- 
cluding the  resources  of  ihe  sea. 

Those  of  us  who  listen!  d  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  various  depa  rtments.  agen- 
cies, and  bureaus  in  the  ( ontext  of  pro- 
grams and  money,  cannot  help  but  be 
impressed  by  the  relationship  which  ex- 
ists in  cost-benefit  ratios  When  considered 
in  terms  of  investment  In  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  suspect  that  all  of  i  is  feel  that  in 
aUocating  funds  from  the  CSeneral  Treas- 
ury for  a  myriad  of  Government  efforts, 
we  are  often  pennywise  and  poimd  fool- 
ish. 

Each  of  the  members  )f  the  subcom- 
mittee can  cite  numerous  Examples  where 
an  increase  in  appropridtions  either  in 
research,  management,  or  capital  im- 
provements would  yield  monetary  re- 
turns to  the  Federal  G<^vemment  that 
far  exceed  the  sums  invited.  Sadly,  we 
can  point  out  where  there  is  a  direct  loss- 
ratio  when  sums  are  not, invested  in  not 
only  deserving,  but  absc^lutely  essential 
programs.  By  way  of  exapple,  I  refer  to 
fimds  that  go  into  foresti  fire  prevenUon 
and  control.  Experts  in  forestry  can  al- 
most predict  a  certain  lois-raUo  in  thou- 
sands of  board  feet  of  timber  burned 
when  considered  in  light  of  a  per-dollar 
reduction  of  funds  for  tofest  fire  preven- 
tion or  control.  , 

Those  of  us  who  serve  ion  the  conmut- 
tee  would  ask  our  colleagues  to  consider 
seriously  the  plight  of  the  American 
fisheries  industry  whlci  demonstrates 
tragically,  but  dramatici  Oly,  the  decline 
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not  only  of  an  industry,  but  a  great  na- 
tional slippage  from  a  position  of  leader- 
ship to  a  definitely  trailing  participant 
in  developing  and  harvesting  marine  re- 
sources. However,  it  is  not  principally  the 
loss  of  position  or  accompanying  prestige 
with  which  we  are  concerned  as  it  is  the 
impact  on  a  major  American  industry 
and  its  wage  earners  by  our  failure  to  be 
in  the  forefront  in  developing  and  bene- 
fiUng  from  what  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  great  food  resources  of  the  future. 

Yet,  the  potential  benefits  of  this  bill 
to  the  American  people  are  not  simply 
monetary,  but  more  far  reaching.  This 
bill  relates  to  the  quaUty  of  American 
life  through  the  quality  of  the  American 
environment.  If  we  are  to  make  progress 
in  the  field  of  ecology  and  improvement 
of  environmental  health  by  coming  to 
grips  with  the  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  it  will  be  through  the  avenues 
afforded  by  the  department  and  agencies 
funded  in  this  bill.  Frequently,  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  small  bill,  if  you  can  con- 
sider $1,800  million  small,  but  this  small 
bill  may  well  be  the  key  to  unlock  the 
lock  represented  in  our  environmental 
problems,  which  are  visited  on  a  society 
by  modern  teclinology  and  mass  popula- 
tion. 

Those  of  us  who  hear  the  testimony 
for  the  need  of  recreational  resources  for 
the  American  people  are  vitally  con- 
cerned on  the  inadequacy  of  oiu*  fine 
parks  and  national  forests  to  accommo- 
date the  ever- increasing  visitor  load.  For 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  low- 
cost  recreation  and  the  availability  of 
these  resources  to  population  masses,  you 
should  consider  well  what  might  be  ac- 
complished in  this  area  alone. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  special  responsibility  to  the 
Indian  people,  and  we  have  tried  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  this  responsibility.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  chairlady  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  would 
have  to  be  considered  two  of  the  ex- 
perts on  this  particular  phase  of  our 
appropriations.  It  has  been  through  their 
persistent  and  continued  efforts  that  the 
committee  has  tried  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  its  obligation  through  in- 
creasing appropriations  for  education 
and  other  assistance  to  the  American 
Indian.  I  believe  the  efforts  of  Ben  Reifel 
on  behalf  of  the  Indian  will  be  one  of  the 
great  monuments  to  his  service  here. 

This  far-reaching  bill  touches  at  the 
heartstrings  of  the  cultural  life  of  our 
Nation,  from  history  to  art — from  resto- 
ration to  renovation.  Of  special  signifi- 
cance in  this  regard  is  the  funding  for 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  of  the 
American  Revolution.  As  we  approach 
the  200th  smniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  find 
that  we  are  currently  living  in  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  revolutionary  period  of  our 
Nations  history. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  in  reference  to 
this  event  is  one  that  requires  adequate 
leadtime,  guidance,  and  direction,  for 
historical  research  and  planning  and 
preparation.  The  committee  feels  that 
the  dividends  that  will  result  from  the 
Commission's  work  now  will  richly  en- 


dow our  Nation  In  the  decade  ahead  as 
we  move  into  the  third  century  of  the 
American  Republic. 

For  other  reasons  I  have  outlined,  I 
urge  my  fellow  Members  to  join  in  sup- 
porting tills  important  appropriations 
bill  that  so  vitally  affects  our  land  and 
our  people  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  Biologi- 
cal Laboratory  in  Milford,  Conn.,  has, 
in  its  39  years  of  existence,  distinguished 
itself  as  one  of  oiu-  Nation's  finest  re- 
search centers  in  the  field  of  shellfish 
research.  The  Milford  Laboratory  is  well 
known  for  its  specialized  research  in  the 
areas  of  genetics  and  the  effect  of  the 
environment  on  the  production  and 
development  of  commercial  shellfish. 
The  research  performed  by  the  Labora- 
tory is  unique  and  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  duplicate  without  a  substan- 
tial expenditure  of  money. 

Operating  on  a  modest  budget  of 
$336,000  per  year,  the  Laboratory  con- 
ducts research  of  oysters  and  clams  in 
the  areas  of  artificial  culture,  disease 
control,  and  predator  control.  However. 
desDite  its  extensive  accomplishments  in 
these  areas,  the  Interior  Department  is 
seeking  to  cut  appropriations  for  the 
Laboratory  as  part  of  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  budget  of  the  Bureau  cf  Commercial 
Fisheries  by  $7.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  move  would,  in 
the  long  run,  be  inexcusably  wasteful. 

The  achievements  of  the  Laboratory 
have  been  most  outstanding.  Exemplary 
of  the  superb  quality  of  work  at  Mil- 
ford was  the  successful  attempt  to  revive 
the  Connecticut  oyster  industry,  an  in- 
dustry vitally  important  to  the  State's 
economy. 

Extensive  water  pollution,  combined 
with  an  increase  in  the  numijer  of  oyster 
drills  a  dangerous  shellfish  predator, 
which  will  kill  close  to  75  percent  of  the 
oysters  in  any  given  bed,  threatened  the 
existence  of  thic  essential  industry.  How- 
ever a  young  researcher  at  Milford,  by 
the  name  of  Clyde  McKenzie,  developed 
techniques  for  the  treatment  of  oyster 
beds  with  the  chemical  Polys tream.  This 
chemical  will  kill  from  85  to  95  percent 
of  the  oyster  drills  without  harming  any 
other  form  of  life.  Without  these  dis- 
coveries, the  oyster  industry  in  Connecti- 
cut would  almost  certainly  have  disap- 
peared. .  ,  ^,  ^  f 
Even  Mr.  PhUip  M.  Roedel,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  has 
described  Milford  as  "an  excellent  re- 
search faculty."  And.  he  is  "hopeful" 
that  the  research  can  be  continued 
through  other  sources,  such  as  industry 
or  the  university. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  afford  to  rely  on  shallow  expec- 
tations. Although  the  Bureau  claims  that 
it  is  presently  negotiating  with  a  multi- 
organization  for  genetics  research,  we 
have  received  no  assurances  from  the  ad- 
ministration;  yet  we  must  act  today  on 
the  matter  of  appropriations  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Lab. 

As  Mr.  John  Mulhall,  manager  of  the 
New  Haven  office  of  New  England  Oyster 
Farms,  Inc.,  has  observed: 

To  dismantle  that  whole  organization 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  whole  oyster 
industry  in  Connecticut,  since  we  don't  have 
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any  kind  of  aUte  facUlUes  that  can  take 
over  the  work  being  done  by  the  Milford  Lab. 
We'd  be  entirely  abandoning  any  scientific 
program  In  Connecticut. 

Ironically,  cutting  appropriations  for 
the  lab  would  actually  prove  to  be  mark- 
edly more  costly  if  we  look  at  the  whole 
picture.  The  new  facilities  and  equip- 
ment involved  in  recent  expansions  are 
valued  at  well  over  $2  million.  More  im- 
portant, all  the  various  research  pro- 
grams now  in  progress  would  have  to 
cease  operation.  Four  years  of  intensive 
research  work  would  be  lost  and  the  loss 
in  terms  of  invaluable  scientific  knowl- 
edge would  be  incalculable.  Instead  of 
saving  the  taxpayers  aroimd  $300,000. 
dismantling  the  lab  would  waste  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated in  the  past. 

Furthermore,  the  Connecticut  Shell- 
fish Commission  recently  estimated  that 
there  are  2  to  3  million  bushels  of  oysters 
maturing  in  Connecticut  beds,  at  a 
market  value  upward  of  $40  milUon  in 
the  3-year  harvesting  period  from 
1971  to  1973.  Thus,  it  is  evident  from 
these  figures  that  the  contributions  of 
the  lab  have  already  helped  pay  for  Mil- 
ford's  operation  in  the  hard  cash  earned 
by  the  commercial  oystennen  using  tech- 
niques developed  and  recommended  by 
the  lab  staff. 

Moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  problem 
of  pollution  control  has  become  vital, 
it  is  imwise  at  best  to  close  a  laboratory 
which  has  contributed  so  successfully  to 
developing  pollution  control  solutions. 
The  laboratory  has  been  investigating 
and  publishing  facts  relating  to  the  ef- 
fects of  pollution  on  shellfish  since  1961; 
factual  studies  have  been  published  re- 
garding pesticides,  detergents,  turbidity, 
silting.  Other  accomplishments  include 
the  development  of  testing  methods  for 
oil  pollution  and  sulfur  wastes.  This  Is 
a  commendable  research  record  to  be 
sure. 

Consequently,  I  find  the  request  to  cut 
appropriations  for  the  biological  labora- 
tory at  Milford,  Conn.,  shortsighted 
and  ill  advised.  The  waste,  both  economic 
and  scientific,  which  would  follow  from 
this  Ill-considered  act  are  unnecessary 
and  destructive. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  value  of  the 
research  at  Milford,  I  most  strongly  sup- 
port the  committee's  recommendation 
to  continue  appropriations  at  the  same 
level. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  a  job  well  done. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Hansen, 
this  committee  not  only  voices  its  will- 
ingness to  seriously  consider  the  requests 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  but  by  its 
action  it  demonstrates  its  sincerity.  It 
is  a  committee  with  a  heart.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

To  my  good  friend  Ben  Reifel,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
years  and  who  will  not  be  with  us  next 
year,  my  best  wishes  for  a  long,  happy 
retirement.  Perhaps  no  monument  will 
be  erected  in  Washington  to  you,  Ben. 
but  your  deeds,  your  kind  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  your  colleagues,  your  de- 
votion to  duty  will  always  be  remem- 


bered by  those  of  us  who  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  know  you  and  serve  with  you. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  be- 
ing made  by  other  members  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  deliberate  attempt 
by  the  Interior  Department  to  cut  funds 
for  two  vital  fisheries  research  labora- 
tories. Once  again  we  are  confronted 
with  the  administration's  attempt  to 
institute  a  fait  accompli  by  talking  one 
way  and  acting  another. 

Without  the  quick  intervention  by  the 
leadership  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee we  might  well  have  found  our- 
selves reducing  our  commitment  to  pre- 
serving the  environment  at  the  very  time 
we  need  to  increase  our  efforts.  Fortu- 
nately, this  quick  action  has  restored  the 
appropriations  for  the  two  fisheries  re- 
search laboratories. 

My  esteemed  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  will  ex- 
plore at  length  the  chronology  that  ha# 
led  us  to  this  point,  and  he  will  describe 
the  programs  of  the  two  laboratories.  I 
wish,  at  this  time,  to  emphasize  two  con- 
cerns of  my  own  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Piist,  the  Interior  Department's  at- 
tempt to  dismantle  the  two  laboratories 
flies  in  the  face  of  aU  the  fine  rhetoric 
that  has  been  emanating  from  the  pub- 
lic relations  types  In  the  administration. 
The  att«npt  to  phase  out  these  labora- 
tories is  a  sobering  reminder  that  despite 
all  the  administration  rhetoric,  their 
commitment  to  the  environment  is  tissue 
thin. 

This  is  another  distressing  example  of 
breaking  up  the  needed  scientific  exper- 
tise and  facilities  so  vital  in  our  fight  to 
save  the  environment.  This  type  of  ap- 
proach is  coimterproductive.  If  we  dis- 
mantle our  scientific  ability,  rather  than 
strengthen  it,  at  this  juncture,  we  will  be 
faced  with  the  Immense  cost  of  having  to 
restore  the  whole  thing  when  the  require- 
ments become  so  compelling  that  we  can- 
not avoid  postponing  the  fulfillment  of 
our  commitments. 

Now  that  we  have  demonstrated  mo- 
mentum in  our  research  laboratories,  our 
policy  must  be  to  strengthen  and  direct 
them  rather  than  dismantle  them. 

My  second  point  strikes  at  the  very 
core  of  this  matter.  On  April  30,  I  con- 
ducted extensive  ad  hoc  hearings  In 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  on  the  alarming  prob- 
lem of  fish  cancer.  During  those  hearings, 
it  was  rather  dramatically  demonstrated 
that  pollutants  poured  into  rivers  ai-e 
damaging  fish  that  habitate  in  the  areas 
near  the  outflows  of  these  rivers.  In  the 
specific  case,  many  fish  caught  near  the 
outflow  of  the  Santa  Ana  River  were 
found  to  have  lip  cancer.  The  species  of 
fish  having  these  cancers  are  commonly 
eaten. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  at  these 
hearings  clearly  pointed  to  the  need  for 
immediate  and  intensive  research  in  how 
pollutants  affect  fish,  and  how  these  dis- 
eased fish  affect  man.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous gaping  hole  in  our  knowledge  about 
this  chain. 

Almost  everyone  agreed  that  more 
needed  to  be  learned,  and  we  had  better 
get  about  the  business  quickly.  The  Los 


Angeles  Times,  in  an  important  editorial 
on  these  hearings  underlined  the  concern 
of  every  citizen  that  solutions  be  found 
before  we  are  overwhelmed. 

And  what  is  the  answer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  such  grassix>ots 
concern?  A  recommendation  that  two  of 
our  most  vital  fisheries  laboratories  be 
phased  out.  Absurd?  Of  course  it  is. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
stored the  funds  for  these  laboratories 
and  the  House  should  give  its  support  to 
the  leadership  of  both  of  these  commit- 
tees. At  least  we  can  demonstrate  that 
the  Congress  commitment  to  the  en- 
vironment does  not  lack  substance. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  the  following  statement  on  page  13 
of  the  committee's  report: 

HEALTH    AND    SAFETY 

The  committee  has  recommended  the  total 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate,  »64,395,0O0, 
for  health  and  safety  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  This  Is  an  increase  of  »28.063,000 
over  the  $26332,000  appropriated  to  date  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  major  portion  of  this 
Increase  Is  to  provide  funding  for  activities 
prescribed  In  the  Federal  <3oal  Mine  Health 
and  Safely  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-173). 
enacted  December  30,  1969. 

As  a  result  of  information  it  has  received 
through  Its  budget  hearings  and  otherwise. 
the  committee  is  quite  concerned  ttiat  ad- 
ministration of  the  mine  health  and  safety 
program  is  not  proceeding  as  expeditiously 
and  effectively  as  the  Congress  intended  in 
its  enactment  of  the  new  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation.  (Italic  suppUed.) 

While  the  committee  appreciates  this  Is  a 
greatly  expanded  and  Intricate  program.  It  Is 
also  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  loss  of 
life  In  mine  disasters.  The  conmilttee  directs 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  give  this  phase 
of  Its  operation  Its  most  concerted  effort  and 
attention  so  that  a  viable  program  can  be  In 
effect  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

This  report  language  is  quite  important 
and  I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
the  State  of  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen) 
for  it. 

The  Interior  Department  has  not  met 
its  responsibilities  imder  the  act 

The  Department  delayed  publication  of 
necessary  regulations  imder  the  law. 
Then,  when  it  finally  published  them  2 
days  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
safety  provisions  of  the  new  law,  the 
operators  went  to  court  for  a  Federal 
restraining  order  prohibiting  their  en- 
forcement because  of  certain  errors  in 
the  publication. 

The  Interior  Department  has  not  acted 
expeditiously  in  obtaining  and  training 
inspectors.  The  Department  knew  full 
well  late  last  simimer  that  a  new  law 
would  be  enacted  requiring  more  inspec- 
tors. But  it  did  not  act  imtil  late  last 
year  to  undertake  an  «u;celerated  pro- 
gram to  acquire  and  train  Inspectors. 

The  same  t(«)  officials  who  are  con- 
__cemed  with  everyday  enforcement  and 
implementation  of  the  act  are  also  try- 
ing to  qualify  people  as  Inspectors.  The 
Department  has  not  provided  a  top  offi- 
cial whose  sole  responsibility  is  to  obtain 
the  necessary  inspectors. 

Yet,  the  Department  found  time  to 
criticize  the  Congress  during  hearings 
before  Mrs.  Hansen's  subcommittee  for 
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Practical  designs  are  under  consideration 
and  consideration  Is  being  given  to  deter- 
mining the  minimum  height  of  the  coal  bed 
which  will  permit  installation  of  such  de- 
vices. 

4.  Section  317(g)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require,  when  technologically 
feasible,  that  devices  to  prevent  and  suppress 
Ignitions  be  InsUlled  on  electric  face  equip- 
ment. 

Research  on  an  ignition  suppression  sys- 
tem has  been  carried  out  In  the  Bureaus 
laboratories  and  experimental  mine  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  are  presently  concentrating  on 
converting  out  basic  knowledge  Into  a  com- 
mercially feasible  system.  Progress  Is  being 
made  and  emphasis  placed  on  the  project; 
nevertheless.  It  Is  not  possible  to  set  a  spe- 
cific completion  date. 

Congressman  Dent,  chairman  of  the 
General   Subcommittee   on   Labor,   and 
Congressman  Phillip  Burton,  a  member 
of  that  subcommittee,  and  myself  re- 
sponded to  this  criticism  In  a  joint  letter 
o:  April  22.  1970.  to  Secretary  Hlckel— 
see  Congressional  Record,  page  13480. 
Among  our  comments  are  the  following : 
It  U  obvloxis  that  the  Department's  witness 
Is  not  very  familiar  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  in  making  this  criticism.  None  of  the 
standards   referred   to   In   the   Department's 
four  numbered  paragraphs  Just  quoted  re- 
quires action  by  March  30,  1970.  In  the  case 
of  the  rescue  chambers,  the  Department,  by 
section  315  of  the  Act,  Is  given  discretion 
to    require    them    when    the    technology    Is 
available.  The  same  Is  true  tor  underground 
lighting  and  canopies  and  cabs.  In  the  case 
of  ignition  suppression  devices  (the  reference 
Is  section  317(q),  not   section  317(g)),   we 
fall  to  see  why  It  is  the  Bureau's  responsi- 
bility to  convert  Ita  experiments  Into  a  "com- 
mercially  feasible  system."  Why   not   make 
this  knowledge  public  and  let  American  busi- 
ness convert  It  competitively  Into  an  effective 
commercial  system? 

In  regard  to  automatic  brakes,  the  Act 
only  requires  them  "where  space  permits." 
The  Department,  in  its  letter  of  July  17,  1969. 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  iSen.  Hearings — Part  5,  Appendix, 
p.  1589.  1594)  said  that  the  provision  "should 
be  deleted  at  this  time  becatise  in  many  in- 
stances it  ia  not  physically  possible  in  the 
limited  space  underground  in  some  mines 
to  install  and  operate  such  automatic 
brakes."  (Italic  supplied.)  Based  on  this 
comment,  the  Congress  added  "where  space 
permit* ',  the  Depcwtment  did  not  say,  as 
it  is  now  contended,  that  they  were  unavail- 
able in  all  mines  or  that  they  were  "non- 
existent". "Where  space  does  not  permit," 
other  devices  may  be  used  to  achieve  the 
same  objective.  What  has  the  Department 
done  to  insist  on  such  other  devices? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Interior  Department  act  more  respon- 
sibly in  administering  this  new  law.  Like 
Mrs.  Hansen  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, we  should  all  be  concerned 
with  the  Interior  Department's  gross 
shortcomings  to  date  in  administering 
this  landmark  law.  I  hope  that  Secretary 
Hickel  who  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
health  and  safety  of  coal  miners  and  the 
other  ofBcials  at  the  Department  will 
heed  the  committee's  statement. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
measure  before  us,  the  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies,  is  both 
responsible  and  forward  looking,  and  I 
urge  its  swift  approval. 

One  part  of  the  bill  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  level  of  funding  pro- 


vided for  environmental  protection  activ- 
ities. The  control  and  improvement  of 
our  environment  must  be  one  of  our  par- 
amount concerns,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
cannot  deal  adequately  with  these  prob- 
lems until  we  are  willing  to  commit  ade- 
quate resources  to  their  solution.  As  I 
pointed  out  to  the  House  on  March  25  of 
this  year,  in  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  water  quality  improvement 
act  of  1970: 

All  our  good  Intentions  and  our  best  legis- 
lative projections  will  come  to  nothing  unless 
sufficient  money  Is  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  appropriated  by  the  Congress  .  .  . 
to  honor  our  commitment  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  them  wih  a 
wholesome  environment,  free  from  pollution 
and  poison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides funds  for  such  environmental  pur- 
poses as  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund,  mineral  resource  management  and 
research,  mining  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, and  fishery  management  and 
investigation.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Appropriations  Committee  ex- 
pressed   its    disappointment    over    the 
"paucity  of  funding  proposed"  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  for  these 
activities.  The  committee  also  discovered 
that  some  funds  already  appropriated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for  pollution  abatement 
had  been  placed  in  reserve  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  would  not  be  expended. 
If  we  are  to  progress  at  all  in  our  fight 
against  environmental  deterioration,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  all  cooperate.  The 
administration  needs  Congress  to  provide 
the  programs  and  the  funding;  the  Con- 
gress depends  on  the  administration  to 
implement  the  programs  and  expend  the 
funds  provided.  A  common  eftort.  arising 
from    a   common   dedication,    is   sorely 
needed. 

The  amoimts  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  the  environmentally  re- 
lated programs  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, represent  the  minimum  productive 
levels  of  funding.  Any  attempt  to  re- 
duce these  amounts  would  be  disastrous 
and  should  be  summarily  rejected.  I  call 
on  the  Members  of  the  House,  therefore, 
to  approve  this  measure  quickly,  and 
without  crippling  reductions. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  tlie  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen)  has  taken  a  hard  look  at 
the  budget  requests  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  educational  programs. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  has  termed  Indian  education 
"a  national  tragedy."  With  Indian  drop- 
out rates  exceeding  60  percent  in  most 
school  districts,  it  is  obvious  that  massive 
new  educational  efforts  are  needed. 

New  programs  are  costly,  of  course, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  appropriation 
measure  before  us  today  will  not  permit 
a  major  expansion  of  Federal  efforts. 
Certainly  we  should  be  doubling  Indian 
educational  expenditures  rather  than  In- 
creasing funding  levels  by  only  15  per- 
cent— as  this  bill  does. 

But  money  alone  will  not  Improve  In- 
dian education.  Equally  important  is  a 
reassessment  of  the  policies  that  have 
shaped  educational  programs  during  the 
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last  20  years.  In  this  regard,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  subcommittee 
has  attempted  to  correct  the  imbalance 
that  has  existed  for  too  long  between  re- 
location-vocational tiaining  and  higher 
education. 

Many  Indian  people  are  deeply  dis- 
satisfied with  the  relocation  projects  that 
send  them  from  the  reservations  to  the 
cities  for  vocational  training.  But  since 
there  are  so  few  other  educational  or 
employment  opportimities  available  to 
them,  they  often  enroll  in  the  relocation 
program  by  necessity  rather  than  by 
choice. 

Currently  the  AVT  relocation  program 
is  funded  at  a  level  of  $38  million  while 
funding  for  college  scholarships  Is  set  at 
only  $3  million.  To  younger  Indians  this 
means  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
telling  them  that  most  of  them  are  really 
not  good  enough  to  go  to  college  and  that 
they  should  settle  for  trade  school  In- 

BIA  and  Interior  Department  officials. 
Including  Assistant  Secretary  Harrison 
Loesch,  agree  that  the  AVT  relocation 
has  received  too  much  emphasis  In  re- 
lation to  Indian  higher  education  aid. 
This  year,  the  subcommittee  has  trans- 
ferred $1  mUUon  from  relocation-voca- 
tional training  to  college  scholarships, 
an  action  that  Is  likely  to  be  supported 
by  many  American  Indian  organizations. 
The  Indians'  deep  concern  about  BIA's 
relocation-vocational  training  emphasis, 
was  effectively  expressed  at  a  meeting 
earlier  this  year  of  the  National  Ameri- 
can Indian  College  Student  Association. 
I  am  including  the  following  report  of  a 
February  12,  1970  of  NAICSA  meeting 
with  my  remarks: 

Report  of  a  NAICSA  Meetinc 
Attending  the  meeting  were :  Ralph  Reeser, 
Office  of  Inter-Governmental  Relations;  Bill 
King,  Acting  Officer  of  Education,  BIA;  Sher- 
wln  Bro«kdhead,  Congressional  Relations  Of- 
ficer; Catherine  Redcom,  Coordinator  of 
Youth  Programs,  BIA  Steering  Conunlttee; 
Duane  Bird-Bear,  Acting  Coordinator, 
NAICSA:  Bud  Maaon,  Black  Hills  State  Col- 
lege, and  Jo  Allyn  Archambault,  University 
of  California. 

King.  Began  by  reiterating  bis  feeling  that 
the  BIA  grant  programs  were  presently  In 
lUnbo. 

AacHAMBAui-T.  Why  is  It  that  there  Is  only 
$3  million  for  college  and  $28  to  $43  million 
for  vocational  training? 
Kino.  Legislation  was  the  problem. 
Reesxh.  This  (vocational  training)  was  a 
favorite  project  of  E.  Y.  Berry  (Rep.-S.  Dak.) . 
WhUe  other  programs  got  cut,  it  quickly  gets 
increased.  The  approach  to  vocational  train- 
ing in  Congress  was  that  It  was  a  program 
with  a  quick  payoff.  In  two  years  you  could 
give  a  person  training,  feed  him  and  get  him 
off  welfare  rolls.  And  It  was  aimed  iwlmarlly 
at  adults. 

Mason.  But  at  the  local  level,  kids  In  high 
school  are  quickly  sent  downstairs  to  Reloca- 
tion. And  m  this  the  farthest  you  can  go  Is 
two  years. 

Reeseb.  The  maximum  Is  two  yetirs  except 
for  nurses  training,  which  Is  three  years. 

Mason.  Why  can't  a  person  get  this  sub- 
sistence money  now  given  to  people  on  Relo- 
cation and  use  this  for  subsistence  during 
the  time  that  he  goes  to  college? 

Reese*.  King's  predecessor  tried  to  extend 
this  but  he  had  only  two  choices.  He  could 
channel  his  effort*  and  emphasis  on  getting 
more  money  for  subelstence  or  plug  away 
trying  to  develop  a  larger  group  on  campuses 
but  with  the  same  amount  of  money.  (He 
adopted  ttke  Utter,)  Tou  see  we  oan  change 


our  policies,  but  we  have  to  play  with  the 
same  amount  of  money. 

AacHAMBATTLT.  So,  What  you  are  saying  U 
that  legislators  want  to  go  for  the  voca- 
tional programs  and  that  Is  simply  racist. 

Biro-Beak.  This  program  of  vocational 
training  Is  seU-defeatlng  because  It  perpetu- 
ates Itself  by  providing  an  easy  way  for  guid- 
ance counselors  to  get  out  of  counseling  the 
Indian  student.  Subsequently  as  more  stu- 
dents are  directed  down  to  Relocation,  the 
statistics  grow  and  the  requests  for  money 
are  Increased  and  the  requests  are  granted. 
Reeser.  The  advantage  of  vocational  train- 
ing for  later  advancement.  Some  Junior  col- 
leges count  some  courses  taken  during  voca- 
tional training.  But  we  are  under  restric- 
tions, and  one  of  the  restrictions  is  that  the 
work  must  be  toward  vocational  or  on-lhe- 
Job  training. 

Kino.  Interesting  law,  this  P.L.  959.  They 
gave  us  the  legislation  and  all  It  does  Is 
hamstring  us.  But  we  are  under  restrictions 
and  one  of  the  restrictions  is  that  the  work 
must  be  toward  vocational  or  on-the-job 
training.  It  gives  us  a  dollar  celling  as  to 
how  much  we  can  give  out  for  subsistence 
that  each  time  we  need  more  we  have  to  go 
back  and  ask  for  more. 

Bihd-Beab.  Prom  my  observations  in  Den- 
ver, Relocation  does  not  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  periodic  cost-of-living  mcreases. 

Reeseb.  There  has  been  a  5  to  10%  cost  of 
living  rise  and  we  are  now  taking  that  into 
consideration.  We  are  going  to  base  basic  sub- 
sistence money  on  cost-of-living  figures  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mason.  We're  talking  about  putting  people 
In  Adult  Vocational  Training.  What  happens 
is  that  a  family  will  go  on  Relocation  and 
take  their  children  with  them.  But  when 
the  student  is  ready  to  go  to  college  and 
applies  to  the  Bureau  for  ald-granta,  they 
teU  him:  no.  that  be  U  on  a  low-priority 
list  and  that  the  Bureau  must  first  work 
with  the  reservation  Indians.  The  Inconsist- 
ency here  is  that  the  child  had  nothing  to 
do  with  where  he  ended  up,  but  now  must 
■uffer  for  it.  The  BIA's  aid  structure  should 
extend  to  the  urban  student. 

Reeseb.  Last  year  there  came  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  breakthrough  for  coUege  grant*  for 
urban  areas.  But  stlU  today  urban  Indians 
are  low-priority  compared  to  reservation  In- 
dians. 

King.  The  Bureau,  should  be  in  all  rights, 
of  greatest  service  to  college  students.  In  Chi- 
cago alone  there  are  600  school  age  Indian 
children.  There  are  2000  in  Loe  Angeles.  At 
the  boarding  schools  like  Concho  and  Haskell 
the  school  authorities  really  encourage  the 
student  to  go  Into  AVT  programs.  The  BIA 
is  heavily  skewed  to  off  the  reservations. 

REESxa.  Not  the  scholarship  program? 

King.  No.  No.  The  Relocation  Program.  But 
now  what  we  need  Is  people  who  will  give 
their  opinions  of  this  program  on  the  HIU. 

Mason.  But  even  then,  on  the  local  level 
(now,  today)  they  sUll  send  you  (the  yovmg 
Indian  adult)  down  to  Relocation.  There 
should  be  a  better  evaluation  at  the  local 
level.  The  temptation  exists  for  the  guidance 
counselor  to  shirk  their  duties,  and  many  do. 

King.  But  the  fact  is,  there  are  so  many 
of  these  slots  avaUable — these  people  are  very 
insensitive.  They  are  not  dealing  with  people, 
they  are  dealing  with  unite. 

AHCKAMBAtn,T.  The  schools  that  these  kids 
(on  Vocational  training/Relocation)  attend, 
some  of  them  are  not  even  accredited,  and 
most  of  the  schools  are  lousy. 

Olcitin.  I  know  of  cases  where  the  Bureau 
itself  does  not  even  accept  their  credentials 
once  they  finish  theee  schools. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  in  particular  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  under  the  extremely  capable 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  Jxn.u  Butler 


Hansen,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
farsightedness  reflected  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  orderly  and 
prompt  acquisition  of  private  inhold- 
ings  in  national  parks,  monuments  and 
other  recreation  areas  throughout  the 
country.  Chairman  Hansen's  efforts  to 
provide  the  necessary  funding  for  this 
acquisition  Indicate  a  firm  commitment 
to  preserve  the  remaining  natural  re- 
sources In  an  economical  and  expeditious 
manner. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  also  reaffirms 
the  commitment  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Congress  to  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  Nation's  remaining  unblem- 
ished areas. 

Environmental  quality  is  today  a  sub- 
ject of  great  concern  across  the  country. 
Responsible  citizens  everywhere  have 
realized  the  dangers  of  failure  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  fight  pollution  and 
preserve  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  thank  our  col- 
league, Julia  Butler  Hansen,  for  her 
foresight  in  preparing  for  this  national 
awakening  by  leading  the  Congress  for 
many  years  in  support  of  the  vitally  es- 
sential programs  to  save  our  environ- 
ment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending  bill  and 
urge  that  it  will  be  passed  unanimously. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BuEEAU   or  Land   Manaoeicknt 

MANAGEMENT   OT    LANDS   AND    KSSOmCES 

For  expenses  necessary  tor  protection.  u»e, 
Improvement,  development,  disposal,  cadas- 
tral surveying,  classification,  and  perform- 
ance of  other  functions,  as  authcMlsed  by 
law,  in  the  management  of  lands  and  their 
reeoxirces  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Land  Management,   $68,940,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  looking 
at  this  Interior  Department  legislation 
in  the  past,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever 
noticed  a  provision  for  ajjpropriations 
and  spending  as  follows:  "That  appro- 
priations avaUable  for  the  administra- 
tion of  territories  may  be  expended  for 
the  purchase,  charter,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft  and  surface  vessels 
for  official  purposes  and  for  oMnmercial 
transportation  purposes  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary." 

Has  this  been  standard  in  appropria- 
tion bills  of  this  nature  in  the  past,  and 
If  so  by  what  authority  does  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  expend  for  purposes 
of  this  kind? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  This  is 
part  of  the  standard  appropriation  lan- 
guage that  has  been  In  the  bUl  for  sev- 
eral years.  May  I  say  to  the  gentieman 
that  the  problem  of  transportation  in 
the  trust  territories  Is  a  most  complex 
problem.  Those  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  territories  have  to 
cover  an  area  of  3  million  square  mlle& 
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all  over  these 
are  relatively 


The  people  are  scattered 
various  islands,  and  there 
few  landing  strips.  There  are  few  boat 
docks,  and  one  of  the  gxealtest  problems 
they  have  Is  making  sxire  that  therels 
an  adequate  transportation  system.  The 
pro\'ision  that  funds  may  bf  expended  for 
the  purchase,  charter,  maintenance,  and 
operaUon  of  aircraft  and  surface  vessels 
in  that  area  is  merely  to  a*ure  the  ship- 
ment of  supplies,  particiiarly  medical 
supplies,  and  the  transportation  of  visit- 
ing nurses,  doctors,  and  io  forth.  This 
has  been  exactly  what  w*  have  always 
done.  The  Secretary  has  hid  that  power 
Mr  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  would 
say  that  this  authority,  then,  has  not 
been  abused?  I 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would  say 
it  has  not  been  abused.  U  the  gentleman 
had  heard  the  testimony  febout  some  of 
the  condiUons  in  the  tnistj  territories,  he 
would  recognize  that  thofe  people  have 
been  extremely  paUent.  I  do  want  to 
commend  the  Secretary  *f  the  Interior 
for  his  deep  interest  in  tfae  problem  of 
the  territories  and  in  trying  to  solve  the 
transportation  problem.  It  is  impossible 
to  maintain  schools  or  taike  care  of  the 
health  needs  without  th^  vital  facili- 
ties. ^  ., 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  I  am  not  being  critical.  I 
am  simply  seeking  information  in  that 
respect.  ,  _,„  ,. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chiirman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho.  I  ^  „.      ^ 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  woifld  just  like  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  comments 
of  the  gentlewoman  frqm  Washington 
are  absolutely  correct.  Saving  been  in 
the  trust  territories  on  t*o  different  oc- 
casions trying  to  detem^ne  what  their 
problems  are.  I  can  testify  from  personal 
kiK>wledge  that  commiunicaUcn  and 
transportation  are  among  the  most  crit- 
ical problems  out  ther«.  Certainly  we 
have  not  overreacted  to  the  problems  by 
providing  too  much  transportation.  In 
fact,  it  is  too  little,  and  1  he  problems  re- 
main very  criticaL 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Idaho  for  his  observations. 

I  have  not  heard  anytlling  today  about 
those  apparently  expensive  ofBce  redec- 
orations  and  refurbishiflgs  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  aid  several  of  his 
top  assistants.  Has  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  convinced  the  heirarchy 
in  the  Interior  Departjnent  that  they 
ought  to  consult  with  abmeone.  at  least 
the  General  Services  Aiminlstration,  in 
the  future  before  they  spend  the  kind 
of  money  they  did  on  their  ofBces? 

Mrs.   HANSEN   ol    Washington.   Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Waihlngton.  We  had 
a  complete  hearing  on  It.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  sent  Us  a  complete  re- 
port, which  U  avaOabld  to  any  Member. 
showing  the  prices  of  all  articles  pur- 
chased. I  t>'t"^  this  Willi  never  happen 
again.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  tlad  to  hear  the 
gentlewoman  say  that  $he  thinks  It  will 


not  be  repeated.  I  assume  the  informa- 
tion slie  has  obtained  is  on  an  after-the- 
fact  basis,  and  I  think  she  will  agree  that 
at  least  the  General  Services  Admlnistra- 
Uon  ought  to  have  been  consulted  from 
start  to  finish  in  this  matter. 

I  understand  from  your  hearings  that 
there  Is  a  woman  psychiatrist  in  the  In- 
terior Department  who  is  paid  $100  a 
week  and  she  works  4  hours.  Is  that 
about  the  schedule,  and  why  does  the 
Department  need  such  a  person  ? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  wiU 
say  the  liuormation  was  as  startling  to 
me  as  it  is  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  they  need  a  head 
shrinker  in  the  Interior  Department? 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  do 
not  know.  I  think  the  same  informa- 
Uon  that  came  to  the  gentleman  came 

to  me.  .    . , 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 
(By   unanimous   consent.   Mr.   Gross 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 

minutes.)  .   .    . 

Mr  GROSS.  Was  money  appropriated 

for  the  employment  of  this  Individual. 

can  the  gentlewwnan  teU  me.  or  is  she  on 

the  way  out.  .    ^.  ^  ^     , 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  believe  the  Individual 
to  whom  the  gentleman  from  Io"wa^ 
fers  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wiU 
yield  provides  the  kinds  of  services  which 
the  Department  feels  it  needs  to  help 
some  of  the  employees  In  that  agency.  I 
would  assume  the  services  are  needed. 

Mr  GROSS.  Did  she  convince  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  that  her  serv- 
ices are  needed? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  they  have  had 
sufficient  difficulty  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  trying  to  get  some  of  their 
funds  released;  that  this  kind  of  service 
is  probably  in  order. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  almost  all  large  in- 
dustries today  and  people  who  employ 
large  numbers  of  people  do  put  in  their 
personnel  department  someone  trained 
in  psychiatry.  This  may  not  be  their  pri- 
mary work,  but  they  are  trained  In  that 
field.  There  are  many  problems  that  arise 
that  would  probably  result  in  disaster  for 
the  people  concerned  or  could  be  harm- 
ful to  the  department,  unless  a  psychia- 
trist takes  care  of  the  problem  in  time. 
It  seems  to  me  I  read  In  the  paper 
Just  yesterday  or  the  day  before  yester- 
day that  a  White  House  guard  had  a 
nervous  collapse.  All  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested In  the  dignity  of  human  beings 
would  want  to  see  that  kind  of  thing 
stopped  in  time,  before  it  started.  So, 
while  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  perhaps  this  is  a  very 
understanding  modem  concept  of  the 
treatment  of  people  who  may  be  111. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  think  they  might 
be  sent  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
where  they  deal  with  that  kind  of  prob- 
lem, or  out  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  ^  , 

Now  let  me  ask  about  the  request  for 
the  air  fiond««nn<ng  of  307  automobiles 
that  are  used,  according  to  the  hearings, 


in  some  of  the  extreme  spots  gach  as 
Asheville.  N.C..  which  is  a  mountain  re- 
sort Pendleton.  Oreg.,  which  I  never 
heard  was  extremely  hot.  Yakima.  Wash., 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  In  Virginia,  or 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  referring  to  In- 
formation in  the  hearings.  No  provision 
is  made  in  the  bill  for  air  condiUoning 
automobiles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
but  funds  for  that  purpose  were  re- 
quested, were  they  not? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  They 
were  asked  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  they  are  not 

Then  there  was  $272,000  requested  tot 
special  writers  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I  am  wondering  if  they  write 
letters  or  Just  speeches.  Is  that  not  a 
great  deal  of  public  relations  and  special 
writers?  .    ^ 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man wlU  yield  further,  I  suggest  If  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  the  hearings,  he 
win  see  that  most  of  the  problems  arose 
and  most  of  the  additional  letterwrltlngs 
were  Imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  the  result  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara oil  spUl.  That  Is  when  the  avalanche 
of  letters  from  people  descended  on  the 
Department.  This  Is  largely  in  response 
to  the  environmental  problems.  These 
are  answers  provided  on  the  problems 
that  arose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  beglimlng  to  imder- 
stand  now  what  this  envlrormiental 
business  is  going  to  cost  us  throughout 
Government.  I  am  beginning  to  under- 
stand now.  If  all  these  people  are  neces- 
sary to  explalr  the  oU  disaster  on  the 
west  coast.  The  Lord  save  us  from  any 
more  oil  spills  or  any  more  environmental 
problems  right  away. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  If  the 
United  States  had  provided  additional 
Inspectors  and  had  spent  some  additional 
money  earlier,  we  might  not  have  had 
that  oil  spill  In  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  understand  that, 
but  to  assemble  this  kind  of  public  re- 
lations-speech writing  outfit  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  handle  that 
seems  incredible.  U  every  department 
spends  that  kind  of  money,  we  are  going 
to  be  deeper  in  the  red  than  the  message 
we  got  from  the  President  a  little  while 
ago  Indicates  we  will  be  in  1971. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


ANADBOMOITS    AWD    CKIAT    UiKXS    riSHiHIKS 
CONSIBVATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provision*  of  the  Act  of  October  30,  1966 
(16  U.8.0. 767) .  $2,168,000. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
lines  1  through  3  of  page  19  as  unau- 
thorized for  an  appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes.  I 
do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  say.  reUtive  to  tlie  Anadromous 
and  Great  Lakes  Pteheries  Conservation. 
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the  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  May  14. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois) .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  language  in  the  bill  Indicates  that 
this  is  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
October  30,  1965.  As  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  points  out.  the  pro- 
tram  has  recently  been  reauthorized — 
Public  Law  91-249. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  or- 
der. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ANADROMOUS  AND  GREAT  LAKEo  FISHERIES 
CONSERVATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  October  30,  1965 
(16    U.S.C.    757a-757f),    $2,311,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  I  repeat  the 
point  of  order  previously  made  insofar 
as  lines  9  through  12  of  page  21  are  con- 
cerned. The  basis  of  my  point  of  order 
is  the  committee's  own  report,  on  page  5, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  in  the  same  bill.  It  was 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  May  14. 

I  would  say  to  the  chairman,  when  we 
marked  up  the  bill  the  legislation  had 
not  yet  been  signed.  Therefore,  when  it 
was  reported  to  the  full  committee  it 
had  not  been  signed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois) .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  language  In  the  bill  indicates  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  October  30,  1965, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
has  again  pointed  out  that  this  year's  au- 
thorization bill  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chair  therefore  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
AumiCAN  RrvoLtrnoN  Bicentennial 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  July  4,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-491).  as  amended,  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, $373,000 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  agsdnst  the  language  on 
page  39,  lines  15  through  20,  as  being  im- 
authorlzed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  care  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

We  will  concede  the  point  of  order  be- 
cause, as  I  explained  in  the  statement  I 
made  before  the  House  earlier,  this  Is 
still  In  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  new  authorization  bill,  and  has  not 
yet  been  reported  out.  Therefore  we  had 
noted  it  In  our  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
concedes  the  point  of  order.  Therefore 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  propose  to 
take  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  that  comes  before  the- 
House,  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies.  It  covers  subjects  that  are  in- 
creasingly in  the  news  and  which  are  In- 
creasingly Important  to  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture. The  environment  is  at  long  last  a 
matter  of  great  moment  to  America,  and 
no  bill  is  more  closely  related  to  environ- 
ment than  this  one  w  hich  deals  with  the 
forests,  the  waters  and  even  the  atmos- 
phere. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  gone 
through  this  afternoon's  discussions  and 
completed  the  reading  of  this  very  Im- 
portant bill  without  an  amendment 
being  offered,  bespeaks  the  confidence 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  have  in 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  which 
has  presented  this  bill  to  the  House. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  are  proud  of  the 
really  great  work  done  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen),  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  equally  certain  that  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  appre- 
ciates the  outstanding  work  done 
through  his  entire  service  here  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Reifel).  I  regret  very  much 
that  he  is  leaving  us  after  this  term  for 
his  constructive  work  is  going  to  be 
missed  greatly  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  typical  of 
the  very  fine  work  done  year  after  year 
by  all  of  the  members  of  this  very  fine 
subcommittee  and  I  believe  the  House 
owes  to  each  of  them  a  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  the  contributions 
which  they  have  made. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  join  in 
the  statements  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  nUnois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (HJl.  17619)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  bill  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  material  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  a  question  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  19,  1970,  I  was  served  by  the 
Superior  Court  of  Arizona,  Yuma  Coun- 
ty, In  the  case  of  Yuma  Greyhound  Park, 
Inc.  V.  Samuel  Jenkins  et  al.  (Case  No. 
28609)  with  an  order  to  appear  and  to 
show  cause  on  Tuesday,  May  26,  1970,  at 
9  a.m.  under  the  precedents  of  the  House, 
I  am  unable  to  comply  with  the  order  to 
show  cause  without  the  permission  of 
the  House,  the  privileges  of  the  House 
being  involved. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  order  to  show 
cause  for  the  consideration  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
[The    Superior    Court    of    Arizona,    Tuma 

County  1 
Yuma  Orethound  Park,  Inc.,   an   Arizona 

Corporation,  Plaintiff,  v.  Samxtkl  Jenk- 
ins, ET  AL.,  Defendants 

(No.   28609 — Order   to   Show   Cause 
(Division  1)) 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  you,  Sam  Stelger, 
be  and  appear  before  the  Honorable  Charles 
li.  Hardy,  Judge  of  the  Maricopa  County 
Superior  Court,  Division  13,  In  the  Court- 
house of  the  City  of  PhoenU,  Arizona,  on 
Tuesday,  the  26tb  day  of  Ii<ay,  1970,  at  the 
hour  of  9:00  o'clock  ajn.,  then  and  there 
to  show  cause,  if  any  you  may  have,  why 
the  attached  motion  for  a  Rule  37(a)  order 
to  compel  you  to  answer  oral  Interrogatories 
should  aot  be  granted. 

It  \a  further  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this 
order  to  show  cause  and  the  attached  motion 
for  a  Rule  37(a)  order  shall  be  personally 
served  upon  Sam  Stelger  no  later  than  the 
igth  day  of  May,  1970. 

Done  in  open  court  this  8th  day  of  May, 
1970. 

Charlew  L.  Harst, 
Jvdte  of  the  Superior  Court. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION, 1971 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  973  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the 
lows: 

H.  Res.  073 
Resolved.  That  upon  the 
resolution  It  shall  be  In 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
for  the  consideration  of  the 
to   authorize   appropriations 
Energy  Commission  In 
tion  261  of  the  Atomic 
as  amended,   and  for  other 
greneral  det>ate,  which  shall 
the  blU  and  shall  continue 
hours,  to  b«  equally  divided 
by  the  ctaalnnan  and  ranking 
ber    of    the    Joint 
Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
under  the  five  minute  rule 
of  the  consideration  of  the 
ment.  the  Committee  shall 
the  bill  to  the  Hotise  with 
as  may  have  been  adopted 
question  shall  be  consldere<l 
the  bill  and  amendments 
passage  without  intervenlnf 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  is  racognized  for  1 
hour.  I 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentlema|i  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Ahdbiison),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.   Speaker,   House 
provides  an  open  rule 
general  debate  for  consi 
17405  authorizing  appropi-iations  for  the 
Atomic    Energy   Commission   for   fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  t7405  Is  to  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $2,290,P07,000  for  the 
AEC  for  fiscal  year  1971-^$2.013.307.000 
for  operating  expenses  ajid  $277,600,000 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment. 

The  three  fundamental  and  interre- 
lated issues  concerning  the  program  for 
fiscal  year  1971  are: 

First.  The  need  for  funds  to  Improve 
and  expand  the  capacity  lof  the  Nation's 
uranium  enrichment  facilities  on  a  timely 
basis. 

Second.  The  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  strong  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor program  and  of  obtaining  a  real- 
istic Government-industry  cooperative 
arrangement  to  permit  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  first  LMFBR  demon- 
stration plant. 

Third.  The  necessity  I  for  continuing 
participation  by  the  AEC.  In  relation  to 
its  nuclear  energy  respodslbllities.  In  the 
nationwide  effort  to  imprive  the  environ- 
ment. I 

The  total  authorlzatioc  Is  0.3  percent 
greater  than  the  authoriiation  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  but  $157,145,000  less 
than  the  amotmt  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  , 

Included  In  the  bill  Isi  the  amoimt  of 
$119,450,000  for  the  high  energy  physics 
program.  The  AEC  senvs  as  executive 
agent  for  this  program  qn  behalf  of  the 
entire  Federal  Establishment  and.  as 
such,  provides  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  fimdlng  from  all  sou|ces  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Committee  re 
ported  ELR.   17405  uTWfilmously  and  I 


urge  the  adoption  of  HMise  Resolution 
973  In  order  that  the  b^  may  be  con- 
sidered. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  shield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  are  only 
three  things  that  I  would  like  to  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Young)  has  just  told  us  with  respect  to 
the  rule  that  we  are  asking  for  on  the 
bill  H  Jl.  17405. 1  make  these  remarks  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules,  but  also  as  one  who  has  been 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
authorizing  committee,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  think  that  in  this  particular  author- 
ization bill  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  Joint  Committee  has  assigned 
its  highest  priority  to  three  items,  the 
first  of  these  is  the  need  to  expand  the 
Nation's  uranium  enrichment  facilities, 
the  second  is  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  strong  liquid  metal  breeder 
reactor  program  and  to  get  a  demon- 
stration plant  in  operation  quickly  and, 
third,  and  this  is  very  important,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  light  of  present  conditions 
and  interests,  the  continued  participa- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  the  effort  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorise 
fiscal  1971  funding  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

The  total  authorization  is  for  $2,290,- 
907,000:  this  figure  is  $7,707,000  above 
the  agency  request. 

The  authorization  Is  broken  down  into 
two  main  categories: 
Operating  expenses,  $2,013,307,000. 
Plant  and  capital  equipment,  $277,- 
600. OOC. 

While  the  total  authorization  is  less 
than  $3  million  above  the  total  agency 
requests,  the  separate  items  within  the 
authorization  have  been  realined  to 
give  high  priority  to  several  major  pro- 
grams and  to  reduce  a  number  of  other 
lesser  projects.  Thus  the  naval  propul- 
sion project  is  Increased  by  $4,800,000, 
nuclear  reactor  development  work  is  in- 
creased $1,960,000,  and  new  construc- 
tion projects  are  Increased  by  $18,- 
700,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  good  bill.  I  think 
It  Is  in  line  with,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young),  has  pointed  out, 
the  request  that  the  administration 
made,  the  budget  request.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  granting  of  the  rule 
and  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  17405)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
sonended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*  TBM  ooMMrrm  or  tbm  ■wacoM 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  Hil.  17405,  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HosMER)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield). 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIiD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  my  re- 
marks, I  recogiiize  that  we  got  to  this 
late  in  the  day  and  its  is  the  intention  of 
the  present  speaker  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  conclusion  as  expeditiously 
as  the  House  determines  we  can  work. 

While  we  have  2  hours  of  time,  it  Is  not 
our  intention  to  use  that  time  unless 
called  upon  to  use  it  in  explanation  of 
the  bill. 

The  authorization  bill  before  this 
Committee  today  is  the  product  of  many 
days  of  hearings  by  the  Joint  Conmiittee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  searching  questions 
by  our  committee  and  its  staff,  and  sev- 
eral months  of  careful  consideration  by 
the  committee  during  which  all  differen- 
ces among  our  members  were  resolved. 
The  Joint  Committet  on  Atomic  Energy 
luianimously  supported  HJl.  17405.  On 
May  13.  the  Senate  passed  the  compan- 
ion bill.  S.  3818,  by  a  vote  of  83  to  1. 

Last  year,  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  seeking  favorable  action  In  the  House 
on  the  AEC  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  I  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
was  one  of  the  most  austere  fiscal  meas- 
ures reported  out  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee In  recent  years.  The  bill  now  before 
you  is,  in  many  respects,  even  more 
stringent. 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  CcHnmission 
totaling  $2,290,907,000.  This  amount  cov- 
ers both  "Operating  expenses"  and 
"Plant  and  capital  equipment"  costs. 
This  total  amount  is  less  than  the 
equivalent  total  In  the  authorization  act 
for  fiscal  year  1970  by  the  simi  of 
$157,145,000  or  6.4  percent.  A  realistically 
precise  comparison  would  show  the  re- 
duction from  the  previous  year's  author- 
ization to  be  even  greater,  because  of 
the  escalation  in  cost  that  has  occurred 
In  the  past  year.  The  President's  Council 
on  EconcHnic  Advisers  estimates  that  in- 
flation In  calendar  year  1969  effected  a 
4.5  percent  rise  in  cost.  Thus,  the  total 
amount  authorized  in  the  bill  before  you 
essentially  represents  a  reduction  of 
more  than  11  percent  below  the  amoimt 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  terms  of  constant  dollars.  Hit.  17504 
contains  the  lowest  dollar  amount  au- 
thorized In  the  last  5  fiscal  years:  in 
fiscal  year  1966  the  total  was  29  percent 
higher  than  the  equivalent  dollar 
amount  in  this  bill. 

The  Joint  committee  Is  somewhat  con- 
cerned that  the  fiscal  year  1971  author- 
ization bill  may  In  fact  be  too  austere. 
Section  101(a)   of  B.B..  17405  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $2,013,307,- 
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fh^cTmaJor  projr^^^t  forth  standpoint  of  the  good  of  the  country.  It  submarines  are  only  part  of  the  total  ^- 

*    *»,     iJ^fAir^mmll^^^nort  accom-  entailTfor  example,  the  distinct  possi-  ture.  OveraU  capabUities  of  the  respec- 

p"aiS?ing°Sebr^ftab7eTlo  Shows  bSS  that  SJe  Princeton-Pennsylvania  tive  undersea  nuclear  forces  are  the  key : 

KechangSf  which  the  Joint  Committee  accelerator  may  have  to  be  phased  out  such  items  ^s  speed  depth  of  operation 

tne  ^"^"?^*^^"  "*r    ",„H__    t.n   tJie  durine  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  quietness,  and  reliability  could  speU  the 

amounU^Ssted  ^esJ  changes  ^-  S  £  a  matt?r  oTsome  concern  to  the  difference  in  event  of  hostilities  In  th^ 

flSthecSttS=s]?dgmentclncer^-  Joint  Committee.  The  facility  involves  an  fields  the  Soviets   have   recenUy   made 

SS  the   funSng   posture  necessary  to  investment  by  the  Federal  Government  stnkmg  progress  ,„„H=th^ 

Sfintain  AECs  higher  priority  programs  of  about  $40  mUUon,  and  it  has  been  in        Classified    testimony    also    leads    the 

STvlible^r  ipiropriate  level  operation  for  only  5  years.  It  is  the  prm-  joint  Committee  to  the  conclusion  that 

at  a  viable  o^^PP^P/^^^^^^^^  ^j^J^l  high  energy  physics  research  tool  the  Soviets  are  buUding  nuclear  powered 

WEAPONS  p«oG«AM  for  15  unlverslty  groups.  submarines  simDar  to  our  Polaris  types 

The  AEC  programs  for  mUitary  appU-  '"^jfe^^ittee  is  also  troubled  by  the  at  a  rate  which  wUl  equal  our  fleet  of  41 

cations,  of  which  the  weapons  Program  ^   ^J^atTo  funds  were  sought  in  the  by  1973  or  1974. 

is  the  argest,  comprise  53  percen  of  the  fjct  ^^    ^  ^^^^^  f^.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

oZT^'S^enZZrfIe7l.eAEC  pro!  A  ^^-  -^^  -  '"}'  ''7'^r.'''Tn^rnln  ^he  Joint  Committee  has  also  recom- 
giaSs  fo^r  The  c?Sn  appltcSrSf  1^  mended  additional  funds  for  four  pro- 
atomic  enerffv  Switzerland.  U.S.  scientists  wui  conse  ^^^  .^^  biology  and  medicine  and  iso- 
The  JoSt  Committee  has  recom-  fuently  have  to  endeavor  to  program  ^  development  fields.  In  the  biology 
mended  a  reduSSTof  $8  500000  to  the  some  of  their  research  abroad.  and  medicine  fleld.  the  committee's  rec- 
weT^i  prograT-^he  Sal  w^^^  ^  connection  .^ith  the  high  energy  ^^^^^^^  i„„ease  of  $140,000  would 
orog^am  fncSg  production  a^d  ^  P^y^'<^  program,  I  should  menUon  that  Commission's  food  irradia- 
SSS  of  nSar  weaw^  rSear^^  the  200  Bev  National  Accelerator  Labora-  J^^^^tivities.  The  committee  believes 
Ind  SeveloomeS  teslSrTnd  IS  tory  project,  which  was  fully  auUionzed  important  for  the  AEC  to  conduct 
"^U^t^S^or^^UviSTclnt^LTen.  ^^  "^^  w'a^S  The  pTire2"of  ^n'-  certain  Research  relative  to  the  petition 
tail  about  40  percent  of  AEC's  total  costs,  n^it^e  is  wateWng  '^^  P/ J^^^ntii^Sed  ^  ^he  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
ThP  Joint  Pommittee  watches  this  oro-  strucUon  closely.  If  there  is  a  conunuea  p^y^s  research  on  the  chemical  basis 
S^  v?rv  c?S  It  Sffv^itif  gen-  absence  of  major  construction  problen^,  ^^^  botiUlnum  control  in  marine  prod- 
SSfy  laSf aS'  although  toe  cLSt-  the  ftist  beam  from  th^  great  national  ^^^^.^^  ^„  ^^emical  changes  in 
SeL^coSem?d^thaftwolaSe?^^^  ^"^^^'^  "^^,  ^^tJi'^L^t^L  go-  ^^  ^^^  ^  irradiaUon  These  efforts 
fected  in  the  President's  budget  may  lead  .  ^^"*^*i  Tf  ^^^^^^^^^^ITt^t  to  toe  will  enhance  toe  vigor  of  toe  food  irracu- 
to  serious  problems.  These  were  the  ^  ''ell  ^utt^a  program  that  m  me  ^^^^^  program  and  will  materially  con- 
sharp  reduction  of  $18.5  million  from  toe  oommittee^s  J^ff^^S*  ^^^^^^^1"^^  tribute  to  its  potential  for  success, 
total  amounts  AEC  requested  for  re-  »^t  1^ /^Sto^e  $T3?SS!onV?^  Under  toe  biology  and  medicine  pro- 
search,  development,  and  engtoeertog,  ^dded  $4J  "^^rn^^^Sthf^^^-  S'"*'"'  ^^  conunittee  has  also  strongly 
which  cutoack  wiU  necessitate  toe  loss  of  Quoted  of  ^he  Congress  bj^eagmm^  recommended  toe  addition  of  $2  mUlion 
about  1,000  people  and  affect  toe  morale  ^'^^^^°''J°'^  «i1^^fnn^fT^tial  rS-  ^  P^^^^  and  capital  equipment  funds,  as 
and  capabilities  at  the  three  weapons  effort.  The^^-S '^"^^^i*  P"XcUon  "^  '^"^  ^  ^^°''  ^^^^^^  °{^^  ^^\^ 
laboratories-Lawrence  RadiaUon  Lab-  toration  of  the  $6_2  ™^^!i"^"°,^  construct  an  addition  to  toe  phjsics 
oratory  at  Livermore,  Los  Alamos  Scien-  effected  during  toe  ^^f?^"^"^^^^  building  at  Argonne  NaUonaJ  Labora- 
tiflc  Laboratory,  and  Sandia  Labora-  ^"^^^^ '^"!:S  ^JT^^"  ^ofnJ^^^Sttee  tory  to  house  a  newly  created  Center  for 
tory-and  a  $20-milUon  reduction  to  toe  '"^P'^t^'^fv^o  nnmt,il^,^n  to  ^S  H^^"^'^  Radiobiology.  Durmg  toe  Joint 
on-continent  testing  program,  which  '^^T'^Hl^^nnSZ^o^am  for  Id-  Committee's  extensive  hearings  on  the 
allows  for  no  spare  test  holes  for  use  to  with  its  development  program  for  ad  gn^^onmental  effects  of  productog  elec- 

flscal  year  1972:  should  somethtog  hap-  ^'^r^**  ?"]l^f,^'ifrrStot^th  pSJe^  ^"^  P^*'^'-'  ^^'""^  ^"^  ^'^A^k  ""^  ^*^ 

pen  to  an  existtag  hole  or  holes,  toere  fctors.  ^  f o°Uni^y  pomt  ^^th  pnde  to  ^^  ^g^g  ^^  ^  j^^^^^  and  February  of 

Suld  be  a  significant  toterference  wito  the  fact  "^J^  it  was  largely  through  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  desirability  of  acquir- 

thetestineoroeram  efforts   of   Congress    that   this   Nation  increased  knowledge  concerning  the 

'^'n?oSfdertoTthe  details  of  the  weap-  developed  its  superior  nud^r^bmann^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ,^^_,^^^,  ^"^^^ V°S  °^ 

ons  program  as  prepared  by  the  admto-  capabihty.  however    the  conunittee  is  ^^^^^  ^^  stressed.  The  radiobiological 

istration,  toe  committee  concluded  that  deeply  concerned  ah^ut  the  budgetary  ^^^sequences  of  such  low  doses  appear  to 

a  reduction  of  $8.5  million  should  be  ef-  actions  taken  ^^J^"'^^  '^^J^XSe  "e  nonexistent  or  todiscermbly  subUe. 

fected  to  adjust  an  imbalance  it  con-  development  ,  P™!^^'^^™,^  Experimental  work  has  been  conducted, 

sidered  existed  among  toe  AEC's  14  pro-  naval  P™Pullo^Jf»J=^^*=^"^yt£  and  is  being  conttoued,  on  low-leve  radl- 

gram   areas.   The   committee   aUocated  ^^^f  ?^^^f„f"^^l^„i^Xf  to   apply  *"°°  exposures  of  selected  species  of 

this  amount  to  its  recommended  fundtog  Soviet   Union  ^  ^°^*^"^«^  *°   ^^^^^  animals,  and  a  significant  body  of  data 

for  toe  civilian  programs.  toward  the  design,  construction^  and  op-  j^  ^^^    accumulated.  However,  m  order 

TM^MAi.  isoTOPtc  PowM  «™<^°"  °'  ^^  ^"'^^^^^  submaruies.  ^^^      meaningful  information  con- 

TMRESTRiAi,  isoTopic  powM  ^^^  ^^^^  committec  considers  it  vital  ^emtog  human  exposure,  it  is  necessary 

The  committee  made  a  number  of  otoer  ^^^  ^^  matotato  superiority  or  at  least  ^Tortrapolate  toe^iimal  data  to  hu- 

reductions,  including  a  cutback  of  $1.3  ^^    ^y,  toe  Soviet  Union  to  nuclear  ^^^    ^  ^g  upon  similarities  which 

million  in  toe  program   for  terrestrial  submarine  capabilities.  ™^xist  to  system  or  organ  response. 

^^^mni.^r^fy.^'^Z'^J^J^^^^^n^  The    1^«"P    °'    ^^^    ^^^    ^-  ^  a  potot  of  clarification,  I  would  like 

Jle^Sr?hSog?Z            "^«""°°"-  U.S.S.R.  to  submarines  is  as  follows:  ^  ^J^^^^  that  to  order  to  observe  toe 

clear  research  progr^.  United  states:  effects  of  low-level  radiation  doses  we 

HIGH  ■NKRGT  PHYSICS                          Conventional 69  need  data  on  large  populations.  In  our 

In  toe  high  energy  physics  program.        Nuclear  — 87  guorts   to   observe   detectable   radiation 

toe  committee  left  unchanged  toe  ad-  — —  damage  on  mammals,  we  have  conducted 
mtoistration's  request  for  $119,450,000  for  Totoi  — 1*6  experiments  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
operating    expenses.    As    Is    generally  u.s.SJi.:  oratory  on  over  5  million  mice.  A  man 

known,  toe  AEC  serves  as  executive  agent       S°^J!fr           70  and  wife  team— the  Drs.  RusseU— have 

on  behalf  of  the  entire  Federal  Estab-       "uciear  conducted  these  experiments  over  toe 

lishment  for  high  energy  physics    As              ^^  ^  go  years.  Dr.  RusseU  testified  before 

such,  toe  Commission  provides  more  than  „.„  TOATP/Nr,  Tor.narv5fl  iq70  that  it  was 

90  percent  of  toe  fundtog  from  all  sources  However,  this  does  not  tell  toe  whole  our  JCAE  on  January  28, 1970,  tnat  itwas 

for^Srogram  story.   Classified   testimony   before   toe  necessary  to  irradiate  mice  at  total  doses 

In  regard  to  the  high  energy  physics  Jotot  Committee  has  led  the  committee  of  600  to  1.000  ro«itgens  to  order  to  de- 

program  It  Is  toe  cwnmlttee's  Judgment  to  estimate  that  the  UJ3.  numerical  ad-  tect  damage  which  could  be  transmitted 
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to  their  offspring.  In  discussing  these 
laboratory  experiments  therefore  the 
terms  "low  level"  or  'low  dofe  rate"  may 
be  used  but  it  should  be  realized  that  the 
levels  at  which  we  create  detectable  dam- 
age is  in  the  ranges  of  $00  to  1,000 
cumulative  dose. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  \he  AEC  has 
set  its  ceiling  on  radiation  exposure  to 
populations  at  170  milliroentgens — or 
170  lOOOths  of  a  single  roehtgen.  When 
we  refer  to  permissible  le\tls  of  radia- 
tion from  atomic  reactors  therefore,  we 
are  referring  to  levels  far  below  those 
levels  used  in  laboratory  ej^jeriments  to 
cause  detectable  radiation  damage  on  a 
small  mammal  such  as  a  niquse. 

The  acquisition  of  hun^an  exposure 
data  proceeds  at  a  very  slciw  rate.  It  is 
very  important  that,  wherever  possible, 
studv  and  research  programs  leam  as 
much  as  possible  from  acti|al  exposures. 
The  efforts  of  the  Atomic  B<>mb  Casualty 
Commission  in  Japan  are  fen  outstand- 
ing example  of  a  worthwhilie  program  in 
this  field.  The  unfortunate  experience  of 
the  radium  dial  watch  painters,  whose 
exposures  occurred  during  ipie  first  third 
of  this  centur>-.  has  provided  consider- 
able scientific  data,  but  ni^ch  more  can 
be  learned  from  examinatioiis  of  affected 
individuals.  The  Joint  Committee  believes 
it  is  important  that  everytjiing  possible 
be  done  to  assure  that  as  many  of  the 
victims  as  possible  participate  in  the 
study  and  research  progrim.  that  the 
medical  teams  engaged  in  this  important 
endeavor  receive  appropriate  support, 
and  that  suitable  facilities  Ije  provided  to 
permit  the  study  and  resea>-ch  efforts  to 
proceed  systematically.  The  $2  million 
authorization  added  by  th(  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  the  "Plant  and  (apital  equip- 
ment" category  will  aid  in  achieving 
these  objectives. 

I  should  mention  in  this  connection 
that  important  lifetime  apid  mortality 
studies  of  atomic  energy  wqrkers  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Dniverjsity  of  Pitts- 
burgh under  a  contract  With  the  AEC. 
These  studies  will  benefit  from  the  rela- 
tively accurate  measuremeiits  and  docu- 
mentation of  the  radiation  doses  received 
by  the  individual  worker^.  The  Joint 
Committee  encourages  all  Reasonable  ef- 
forts to  assure  that  no  significauit  source 
of  hard  information  is  oveflooked  in  the 
quest  for  increased  knowledge  relative 
to  low-dose  irradiation  of  liumans. 
rooD  DuiAomoif 
To  the  isotopes  development  programs, 
the  Joint  Committee  added  $120,000  for 
work  on  radiation  preservation  of  foods, 
and  $800,000  to  begin  tha  development 
of  a  power  converter  for  an,  isotopic  heart 
pump.  Although  the  food  irradiation  pro- 
gram was  retained  in  th<  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  level  was 
greatly  reduced.  From  a  si:t-product  pro- 
gram, work  on  only  three  loods — straw- 
berries, papayas,  and  fluflsh — Is  now 
planned.  To  keep  at  least  this  reduced 
effort  viable,  the  comrttittee  recom- 
mended the  addition  of  $130,000,  thereby 
increasing  from  $150,000  to  $270,000  the 
funds  to  be  applied.  j 

ISOTOPXS    HKAST    PpMP 

Last  year  the  Joint  Comtnlttee  recom- 
mended $800,000  for  research  and  devel- 
opment by  the  AEC  on  the  power  con- 


verter for  a  radioisotope-powered  artifi- 
cial heart.  This  artificial  heart  program 
is  being  worked  on  cooperatively  by  the 
AEC  and  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  of  the  National  In.siilutes  of 
Health.  The  S800.000  was  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  but  the  moiiev  was  never 
apportioned  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
because  it  was  applied  to  the  unallocated 
congressional  reduction  of  SJ2  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1970  budget.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  stronuly  recommended 
that  these  funds  be  authorized  and  that 
AEC  start  work  on  the  power  converter 
for  the  artificial  heart  AEC  is  continu- 
ing Its  research  on  isotoix;  fuels  and 
radiation  measurements  for  this  pro- 
gram. Successful  development  of  an  iso- 
topic ix)wered  artificial  heart  would  pro- 
vide tremendous  help  for  thousand-  of 
AmfTicans. 

rrVILIAN     NUCLE.^R    POWKR 

Included  in  "Otierating  expen.';es'  is 
SJ.54. 790.000  for  the  civilian  reactor  de- 
velopment program  of  the  AEC.  For  the 
nuclear  .safety  category  in  this  program, 
the  Joint  Committee  has  recommended 
an  increase  of  SI  36  million  Even  at  the 
higher  level,  which  totals  S37  3  million, 
cutbacks  and  delays  in  some  of  the  work 
will  be  nece.ssitated.  The  major  fraction 
of  the  increase  recommended  by  the 
committee  would  be  utilized  in  reactor 
safety  work  pertinent  to  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  program.  This 
breeder  program  is  the  highest  priority 
civilian  nuclear  reactor  program  of  our 
Nation.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  it  is  of  major  importance  to 
the  general  welfare  of  this  coimtry,  and 
it  may  well  be  essential  to  satisfy  the 
need  for  adequate,  safe,  reliable,  and 
economical  energy.  It  will  also  a.ssist  in 
reducing  environmental  pollution. 

POWER    SnoRT.^CE 

On  May  5.  1970.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  issued 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  electric 
powerplant  generating  capacity  to  meet 
peak  loads  this  summer  will  be  in  tight 
supply  in  many  areas  in  the  east  and 
midwest.  He  also  pointed  out  that  coal, 
principal  fuel  for  power  generation,  and 
gas,  were  in  short  supply.  He  further 
stated— and  correctly  in  my  judgment: 

Electricity  Is  tlie  llfeblood  of  our  high  en- 
ergy clvUlzatlon.  It  U  imperative  that  In- 
dustry and  government  work  together  In 
order  to  avert  disruptions  to  the  consum- 
ing public. 

I  issued  a  statement  the  following  day, 
May  6,  in  which  I  remarked,  at  the  out- 
set in  response  to  the  issuance  from  the 
OEP: 

Better  late  than  never. 

In  my  statement  I  also  made  several 
comments  which  are  highly  relevant  to 
oiu-  great  need  for  the  civilian  nuclear 
reactor  program  reflected  in  H.R. 
17405 — I  would  hke  to  read  pertinent 
excerpts: 

Those  of  tis  who  have  watched  the  ap- 
proacliing  shortage  of  electrical  pyower  have 
seen  the  problem  developing  over  the  past 
several  years.  We  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  did  what  we  could  to  get 
attention  focused  on  this  Important  problem. 
We  have  continually  called  attention  to  the 
need  to  build  modern  electric   power  plants 


of  all  types  Over  and  over  I've  called  for  a 
cooperallve  effort  among  those  responsible 
for  pr)%ldl!ig  eleclrtcnl  power  to  add  both 
fiissil  fueled  .ind  nuclear  generating  plants 
since  It  Is  obvious  that  all  available  source.-^ 
of  power  will  be  needed  to  meet  our  rcquire- 
nicuts  for  energy  Some  segments  of  the 
public,  out  if  a  single-minded  concern  for 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  have  been 
slgnuicantly  delaying  the  construction  of  a!l 
tvpe.s  (  f  power  plants  hydro,  fossil  and  nu- 
cie.ir  I  ve  pleaded  for  recognition  of  the  dual 
need  for  safeguarding  the  environment  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  energy  to  meet  the  public  need 
Cnrcisiinliu;  fear  and  confusion  are  being 
t.timul.ited  by  a  relatively  few  well-meaning 
but  m-.f^ulded  zc.iloLs 

Unfortunately,  while  we  gyrate  Inefff-- 
tivcly  around  a  welter  of  unwarranted  a.-i- 
:.umption.s.  scientiflcally  unsupported  ex- 
tremist views,  and  often  sincerely  held  but 
uitirmly  supported  fears,  it  appears  certain 
tliat  we  Will  have  to  experience  more  electri- 
cal brownouts'  and  blackouts'  before  a  r.i- 
iional,  balanced  and  appropriately  responsive 
attitude  is  attained  to  solve  the  power  prob- 
lem and  achieve  the  companion  need  of  safc- 
guardinc. 

The  troublcsjme  a.spect  of  this  solution,  a-. 
I  ve  said  many  times,  is  that  this  route  may 
seriously  affect  the  welfare  and  well-beiii.4 
of  a  number  of  our  communities  Another 
fa.nor  which  I  have  warned  about  concern- 
ing the  brownout  route  which  we  appear  des- 
tined to  follow  is  that  once  a  shortage  of 
elecirKal  energy  is  permitted  to  occur,  cor- 
rective action  to  eliminate  the  shortage  and 
accommodate  the  normal  growth  in  electri- 
cal demand  would  in  all  likelihood  take  tlie 
major  portion  of  a  decade.  This  could  be  -i 
serious  blow  to  our  Nation.  We  are  alreadi 
beginning  to  pay  a  toll  because  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  those  citizen  groups  who  have 
obstructed  the  building  of  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  plants. 

EFFECTS    OF    RADIATION    ON    MAN 

In  the  bill  before  you,  there  is  a  total 
of  $71  million  for  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  on  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion on  man  and  his  environment,  and 
related  matters.  It  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Congress  have  continued  from  tlie  incep- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in  1946  to 
date  to  see  to  it  that  radiation  is  con- 
trolled, regulated,  and  imderstood  as 
completely  and  comprehensively  as  the 
human  mind  and  human  resources  rea- 
sonably permit.  A  full  decade  ago.  a  re- 
port by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research 
Coimcil  was  able  to  state: 

Despite  the  existing  gaps  In  our  knowl- 
edge. It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  radiation  is 
by  far  the  best  understood  environmental 
hazard.  The  Increasing  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  with  potential  carcinogens,  the 
widespread  use  of  many  new  and  powerful 
drugs  In  medicine  and  chemical  agents  In 
industry,  emphasize  the  need  for  vigilance 
over  the  entire  environment.  Only  with  re- 
gard to  radiation  has  there  been  determina- 
tion to  minimize  the  risk  at  almost  any  cost 

This  is  still  true  today.  The  AEC's 
Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine  has 
spent  nearly  $1  billion  from  its  inception 
to  date  in  support  of  more  than  1,000 
projects  designed  to  contribute  new 
knowledge  and  increased  luiderstanding 
of  the  biomedical  effects  of  radiation. 
The  AEC's  unparalleled  safety  record  Is 
a  direct  result  of  these  efforts. 

Nuclear  fueled  electric  generating 
plants  will  more  and  more  materially 
contribute  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  en- 


vironment. We  are  continuing  to  make 
progress  in  all  areas.  For  example,  stud- 
ies are  being  conducted  in  AEC's  na- 
tional lat)oratories  on  potential  uses  of 
waste  heat  from  electric  powerplants. 
Such  potential  uses  include  central  heat- 
ing and  cooling  for  cities  and  high  den- 
sity industrial  areas,  wat«r  purificaton 
by  evaporation  and  recycling,  large-scale 
greenhouse  agriculture,  particularly  in 
colder  regioris.  desalting  of  sea  water, 
and  acquaculture. 

The  trash  disposal  problems  faced  by 
this  country  are  enormous.  We  generate 
daily  almost  five  pounds  of  paper,  bottles, 
cans  and  other  di.scards  per  person.  In 
our  major  cities  the  cost  of  garbage  col- 
lection is  up  to  about  $25  per  ton.  The 
annual  expenditure  for  collection  and 
disposal  of  trash  is  estimated  to  be  $4.5 
bilUon.  This  does  not  include  the  proce.ss- 
ing  of  sanitary  wastes.  Nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  tremendous  quantities  of  ani- 
mal wastes  from  domestic  livestock.  Re- 
cycling, refabrication.  reuse — over  and 
over  agam — will  be  the  concepts  em- 
bodied in  future  processes  that  will  save 
us  from  being  buried  in  our  own  refuse. 
Electric  energy  will  be  the  keystone  to 
essentially  all  such  useful — indeed,  des- 
perately needed — recycling  and  refabri- 
cation processes,  and  to  a  decent,  dig- 
nified, practical  standard  of  living.  We 
must  strive  mightily  to  achieve  the  dual 
objective  of  an  adequate  supply  of  safe, 
reliable,  economical  electric  energy  and 
a  safe,  healthy  environment. 

Today,  nuclear  energy  is  only  about 
2  percent  of  the  total  electric  generating 
capacity.  It  is  being  added  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate;  one-third  of  all  generat- 
ing plants  built  over  the  past  4  years  has 
been  nuclear.  By  1980  it  is  estimated 
that  nuclear  energy  will  represent  one- 
quarter  of  all  our  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity; that  when  this  decade  is  over 
there  will  be  200  installed  nuclear  power- 
plants,  with  a  capacity  of  150  million 
kilowatts,  costing  about  $40  billion.  Both 
conventional  as  well  as  nuclear  generat- 
ing facilities  will  be  required  for  our  fu- 
ture. This  emphasizes  the  need  for  strong 
measures  toward  avoiding  environmen- 
tal degradation.  Expenditures  for  this 
purpose  will  be  the  best  investment  we 
can  make. 

In  the  not-too-distant  future  the 
breeder  reactor  will  provide  the  Nation 
and  the  world  with  a  virtually  limitless 
supply  of  energy.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
our  committee  that  the  development  of 
breeder  reactors  must  proceed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  priority. 

LiqtTID     METAL     FAST     BREEDER     AVTHORIZATION 

Section  106  of  the  bill  before  you 
would  provide  the  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the 
Commission  to  enter  into  a  definitive  co- 
operative arrangement  for  a  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  (LMFBR)  power- 
plant  demonstration  project.  The  dem- 
onstration project  would  comprise  re- 
search and  development,  design,  con- 
struction, test  operation,  and  the  full 
operation  of  an  LMFBR  powerplant. 
The  project  would  be  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort with  a  reactor  manufacturer-utility 
team.  The  threshold  phase  of  this  dem- 
onstration program  was  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1970  by  section  106  of  Public 


Law  91-44.  AEC's  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Joint  Committee  firmly  believes 
that  the  success  of  the  breeder  program 
will  largely  depend  on  the  infoiTnation 
and  data  provided  by  LMFBR  demon- 
stration plants.  With  respect  to  the  au- 
thorization m  section  106  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  is  concerned  that  the  ceiling 
amounts  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  first  demonstration  project 
may  turn  out  to  be  insufficient  to  permit 
the  Government  and  an  industry-utility 
team  to  work  out  an  appropriate  defini- 
tive arrangement  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
fiscal  year  1971  when  the  results  from 
the  project  definition  phase  authorized 
in  fi.scal  year  1970  will  be  at  hand. 
Should  this  occur,  the  loss  of  val- 
uable time  and  effort  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  Commission's  base  program,  the 
useful  momentum  of  industrially  sjxin- 
sored  efforts  in  this  field  already  in  be- 
ing, and  the  overall  progress  toward  at- 
tainment of  the  tremendously  impor- 
tant objectives  of  the  breeder  program. 
The  Joint  Committee  hopes  that  an  ap- 
propriate cooperative  arrangement  can 
be  effectuated  without  additional  delay. 

The  amounts  of  Government  assist- 
ance authorized  in  section  106  of  the  bill 
are  those  requested  of  the  Congress.  The 
a.ssLstance  provides  for  $50  million,  plus 
commitments  of  up  to  $20  million  for 
Commission-furnishd  services,  facilities, 
or  equipment  which  the  Commission  has 
available  or  is  planning  to  have  available 
to  it  under  its  civilian  base  program,  plus 
a  total  of  up  to  $10  million  in  the  form 
of  waiver  of  the  Commission's  use  charge 
for  special  materials. 

Now,  I  have  discussed  some  of  the 
highlights  of  section  101  and  of  the  con- 
cluding section  106  of  the  bill.  The  four 
intervening  sections  are  similar  in  form 
to  provisions  normally  appearing  in 
AEC  authorization  bills.  Sections  102, 
103,  and  104  are  indeed  identical  in  sub- 
stance to  equivalent  sections  routinely 
incorporated  in  previous  authorization 
bills;  they  are.  in  essence,  a  number  of 
controls,  limitations,  and  specific  imder- 
standings  regarding  the  use  of  fimds  for 
authorized  programs.  As  indicated  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill,  proce- 
dures informally  worked  out  between  the 
committee  and  the  Commission  several 
years  ago,  and  still  in  effect,  provide  for 
certain  additional  conditions  and  under- 
takings. All  these  controls  have  thus  far 
served  well.  Also,  over  the  years,  the 
Commission's  activities  during  a  fiscal 
year  have  accorded  with  pertinent  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee in  its  authorization  report. 

This  year,  one  of  the  committee's 
strongly  expressed  wishes  relates  to  a 
separate  directorate  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  proposed  to  establish  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  its  uranium  enrich- 
ment facilities  by  means  of  a  separate  or- 
ganizational entity  within  the  AEC.  The 
President  announced  this  decision  on  No- 
vember 10,  1969,  in  a  press  release  which 
stated  that  the  directorate  would  operate 
these  facilities  in  a  marmer  approaching 
more  closely  a  commercial  enterprise. 
The  White  House  statement  also  ex- 
pressed the  President's  views  that  the 


uranium  enrichment  facilities  should  be 
transferred  to  private  ownership — I 
quote: 

By  sale,  at  such  time  as  various  national 
interests  wiU  best  be  .served.  Including  a  rea- 
sonable return  to  the  Treasury. 

The  proposed  establishment  of  the  di- 
rectorate is  intended  to  facilitate  the 
eventual  transfer  of  the  plants  to  the 
private  sector. 

During  the  authorization  review  proc- 
ess, the  joint  committee  found  no  basis 
for  acquiescing  to  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture during  fiscal  year  1971  of  about 
S300.000  for  the  luxury  of  creating  the 
new  directorate  structure.  It  would  con- 
tribute nothing  toward  improved  capac- 
ity, efficiency,  or  operational  techniques. 
The  committee  concluded  that,  in  the 
context  of  the  verv-  stringent  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971 — a  budget  which  will 
force  curtailment  of  a  number  of  worth- 
while research  and  development  activ- 
ities— that  it  was  unreasonable  to  ap- 
prove tne  expenditure  of  funds  for  an 
improductive  procedural  item  such  as  the 
proposed  directorate.  The  joint  commit- 
tee stated  in  its  report  that  it  was  not 
clear  why  the  AEC  could  not,  under  its 
present  organizational  structure,  satis- 
factorily provide  the  type  of  planning 
and  preparatory  work  that  apparently 
motivated  the  desire  to  establish  the  pro- 
posed new  separate  organizational  entity. 
The  report  contains  the  following  conclu- 
sion by  the  committee: 

The  Committee  Is  not  recommending  au- 
thorization of  any  funds  for  the  proposed 
directorate  and  its  separate  staff,  and  it  di- 
rects that  no  funds  shall  be  used  by  the 
AEC  for  such  purpose. 

CASCADE    IMPROVEMENT    PBOCRAM     ( CIP ) 

Our  uranium  enrichment  facilities 
consist  of  three  gaseous  diffusion  plants, 
one  at  Oak  Ridge.  Term.;  one  at  Padu- 
cah,  Ky.;  and  the  third  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio.  These  enrichment  facilities  have 
cost  the  Government  billions  of  dollars 
in  research,  development,  and  construc- 
tion funds.  They  are  truly  a  national  as- 
set. Their  product  is  the  key  to  the  Na- 
tion's future  supply  of  energy.  Last  year, 
the  Commission  requested  $138  million 
to  begin  the  improvement  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1970  which  would  improve  and 
increase  the  capacity  of  these  facilities ; 
however,  funds  for  the  program  were  not 
requested  of  the  Congress.  For  fiscal  year 
1971,  the  Commission  requested  $170  mil- 
lion to  begin  the  improvement  program, 
identified  as  the  Cascade  improvement 
program.  Instead,  only  $5  million,  ear- 
marked for  architect-engineer  work  on 
diffusion  plant  support  facilities,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  administration's  request. 
The  bill  before  us  raises  the  $5  million 
by  $16.1  million  to  provide  a  total  of  $21 
miUion  to  permit  not  only  arcliitect-en- 
gineer  work  but  also  a  meaningful  begin- 
ning of  the  CIP.  The  joint  committee 
strongly  urges  the  executive  branch  to 
proceed  with  this  program  In  order  that 
we  can  meet  our  energy  requirements 
and  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  other 
nations  for  the  supply  of  enriched 
uranium. 

SECTION    105 — PRIOR    YEAR'S    AUTHORIZATION 

Now,  I  have  discussed  the  highlights  of 
all  the  sections  of  the  bill,  except  section 
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105.  Tlus  section  effects  several  amend- 
ments to  prior  year  acts.i  One  of  them 
would  permit  the  present  cooperative 
power  reactor  demonstration  project 
Willi  Philadelphia  Electrid  Co.  and  Gulf 
General  Atomic,  Inc.,  to  continue  for  an 
additional  period  of  up  to  I  i  years  beyond 
tne  present  5-year  item.  No  additional 
AEC  funds  will  be  involve<l  Results  from 
this  project  can  only  continue  to  benefit 
the  civilian  nuclear  program.  Another 
item  in  section  105  would  eiable  the  AEC 
to  proceed  from  the  previously  author- 
ized architect-engineer  work  stage  to 
construction  of  waste  encapsulation  stor- 
age facilities  at  Hanford.  The  committee 
agrees  with  the  adminis  rations  view 
that  this  project  is  highly  desirable. 

SI  MM.\KY 

The  Joint  Committee  be'ieves  H.R. 
17405  provides  the  minimum  authoriza- 
tion practicable  for  the  cdntinuation  of 
the  major  programs  and  aitivities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commissien.  The  effect 
of  all  'he  careful  adjustments  made  by 
the  committee  in  relation  to  the  admin- 
istration's request  to  the  Congress  is  that 
$4,593  million  was  subtricted  by  the 
committee  from  the  total  amount  for 
•"Operating  expenses,"  and  $12.3  million 
was  added  by  the  committ;e  to  the  total 
amount  for  "Plant  and  capital  equipy- 
ment. "  In  total  net  effect  the  commit- 
tee added  $7,707  million  x>  the  overall 
budget,  or  a  net  increase  of  0.3  percent. 

I  agree  with  what  is  essentially  the 
unanimous  view  of  this  ountry's  lead- 
ing scientists  that  our  great  need  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life,  and  to  protect 
our  environment,  will  not  le  aided  by  the 
abandonment  of  scientific  processes  or 
of  prudent  and  reasoned  s  pplications  of 
the  knowledge  science  pre  vides.  On  the 
contrary,  if  reason,  basec  on  an  ever- 
increasing  fund  of  knowl  Klge,  will  not 
insure  our  survival  and  ead  to  a  life 
worth  living,  nothing  elsd  will  for  our 
species. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  unanimously  urgiis  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  17405  as  reported  out  by 
our  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yieli? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  liappy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Misouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  listened  with  the 
greatest  Interest  to  the  rimarks  of  the 
gentleman  concerning  the  future  de- 
mands for  power.  Qiiite  coincidentally, 
recently  both  pubUc  and  private  power 
interests  have  consulted  me  about  the 
problem  the  gentleman  sol  eruditely  dis- 
cusses. I  believe  his  remarks  should  be 
emphasized  to  the  NationI 

It  seems  almost  Impos^ble  that  this 
Nation  should  have  to  '  ufTef  more  brown- 
outs and  blackouts  becai^  more  and 
more  coal  mines  are  bel4g  shut  down. 
Now,  whether  it  Is  becau^  of  the  high 
cost  of  production  or  whether  it  Is  be- 
cause of  mergers  taking  place  and  other 
power  sources  taking  over  luid  absorbing 
many  of  the  small  mines:  whether  It  is 
because  of  Government-Massed  regula- 
tions that  make  It  no  longe^  economically 
feasible  for  the  small  so-called  wildcat 
operator  to  operate  within;  livable  health 
and  safety  standards;  whfther  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  depletion  of  dax  natursd  re- 


sources and  maybe  not  too  good  a  hus- 
bandry of  those  or  the  failure  to  bring 
our  great  resources  forth  in  the  form  of 
shale  oil  or  many  other  reasons:  the  de- 
pletion of  our  natural  gas  reserves,  the 
failure  to  draw  on  other  resources,  it 
does  not  seem  passible,  regardless  of 
these  many  reasons,  that  we  would  have 
these  brownouts  and  blackouts.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  we  would  have  to 
go  through  this  modern  age  of  science 
and  technology,  with  regular  break- 
throughs in  many  fields,  into  these  addi- 
tional brownouts  and  blackouts.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons,  in  addition 
to  all  of  these  others  I  mentioned,  that 
we  face  this  dLsmal  situation  is  because 
of  a  lack  of  economically  feasible  break- 
through in  the  production  of  atomic  nu- 
clear power,  although  again  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  this  field.  Although 
this  production  is  not  necessarily  helped 
by  the  high  cost  of  production  which  is 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg,  many  of  us  have  expected  that  by 
the  end  of  this  decade  at  least  we  would 
have  sufficient  power  through  nuclear 
fission  to  offset  this  and  to  allow  us  to 
conserve  more  of  our  natural  resources  if, 
indeed,  nuclear  fission  is  a  natural  re- 
source. One  is  mechanical  and  contrived 
by  man,  and  th?  other  must  involve  a 
production  from  the  earth  with  changes 
in  the  quantities  of  energy. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  California 
enlarge  a  little  bit  more  on  whether 
there  is  a  slowdown  and  whether  the 
Congress  could  or  should  do  more  in  this 
field  and  whether  we  simply  need  more 
of  a  technical  breakthrough  in  order  to 
make  atomic  nuclear  power  production 
more  feasible? 

In  asking  this  question  I  want  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  I  appreciate  what 
he  has  said  and  pointed  out  thus  far  and 
certainly  hope  that  we  can  share  with 
our  mihtary  the  uses  of  nuclear  fission 
with  all  of  the  side  effects  we  are  getting 
from  It.  I  am  familiar  with  the  radiobio- 
logical research  of  power  and  the  proto- 
plasmic research.  I  wonder  if  we  should 
not  emphasize  it  at  this  time,  and  I  ask 
the  question  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman's 
comment  on  the  power  situation  Indi- 
cates his  wide  knowledge  of  this  subject 
matter  and  awareness  of  the  acute  prob- 
lem facing  our  coimtry. 

We  miist  double  the  existing  electric 
generating  capacity  in  7  to  10  years.  If 
we  talked  aktout  doubling  automobile  or 
steel  production  in  10  years,  why,  some 
people  would  raise  their  eyebrows,  but 
we  must  do  it  if  we  are  to  have  enough 
electrical  energy  to  fill  the  needs  of  our 
people. 

In  the  field  of  atomic  power  we  have  a 
limited  nimaber  of  manufacturers  that 
are  capable  of  doing  this  work. 

It  is  a  new  art,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  did  we  actually  put 
on  the  Une  in  California  an  economically 
competitive  plant.  Immediately  there  was 
a  surge  of  interest  from  the  utilities 
throughout  the  Nation.  There  are  about 
49  nuclear  plants  that  are  now  being 
built  in  the  United  States.  For  a  while  the 
power  equipment  manufacturers  were  in 
a  position  where,  let  us  say,  they  be- 
came independent  and  they  would  raise 


their  prices.  Now,  there  are  others  com- 
ing into  the  field  and  will  come  into  the 
field  and  I  think  that  probably  a  normal 
competitive  situation  will  develop  where 
there  is  not  such  a  scarcity  of  reactor 
manufacturers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  economically  competitive.  When  we 
look  at  the  problems  in  coal  and  in  oil 
and  in  gas,  as  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to,  we  see  there  is  a  constantly  rising 
price  in  those  fossil  fuels.  We  also  see 
that  there  is  a  scarcity,  by  the  way,  in 
the  gas  fields:  there  is  a  scarcity  pres- 
ently existing.  None  of  the  coal  com- 
panies today  will  make  a  long-term  con- 
tract with  the  utility  companies  becau.se 
they  do  not  know  and  are  not  certain 
about  the  price  of  coal  and.  therefore, 
they  do  not  want  to  tie  themselves  to  the 
present  price  of  coal. 

So.  the  economic  forces  are  at  play. 
Therefore.  I  feel  they  will  work  them- 
selves out,  as  they  always  do  in  our 
country. 

I  think  we  will  have  cheaper  prices  of- 
fered by  the  reactor  manufacturers  as  we 
get  more  into  the  field  and  also  after  the 
backlog  which  is  now  keeping  the  pres- 
ent manufacturers  very  busy  l)egins  to 
fade  out. 

In  fact,  in  California  just  recently 
there  were  three  fossil-fueled  plants  that 
were  going  to  be  built,  big  plants  in  the 
1,000-megawatt  range,  but  they  were 
stopped  because  of  the  problem  of  air 
pollution.  Two  of  these  plants  happened 
to  be  gas-fired  plants,  one  at  Hunting- 
ton, Calif.,  by  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Co.  which  wanted  to  build  them, 
but  the  Orange  County  super\'isors  ruled 
against  them  on  the  basis  of  pollution. 

They  also  had  a  third  plant  at  Vic- 
tonille  in  the  Mojave  Desert  outside  of 
the  area  of  Southern  California  that 
was  going  to  be  fired  by  coal  from 
Utah.  It  was  to  be  located  right  on  the 
railroad  line  from  the  coalfields.  How- 
ever, tiie  Mojave  supervisors  refused  to 
let  them  build  it  because  tliey  did  not 
want  the  contamination  from  coal  go- 
ing into  the  air. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
you  burn  a  ton  of  coal  there  is  generated 
300  poimds  of  particle  matter  such  as 
sulfur  dioxide  and  other  substances 
which  go  into  the  air.  This  is  going  to 
force  them — because  of  our  interests  in 
clean  air — to  turn  to  nuclear  power  more 
than  would  otherwise  occur. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  vei-y  wisely 
brings  up  an  additional  problem,  that  of 
our  environment  and  the  effect  upon 
ecology  which  is,  of  course,  the  most 
popular  subject  today  and,  therefore, 
coal  production  for  power  is  vital.  How- 
ever, In  my  hometown  a  public  utility 
C6U1  no  longer  get  a  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  coal. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HALT..  That  is,  only  on  a  standby 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  They  bought  coal  and  con- 
tracted for  it  on  an  annual  basis  and 
usually  in  advance  for  a  period  of  years, 
from  throughout  the  major  Midwest  coal 
companies,  but  they  Just  no  longer  are 
interested  in  making  a  contract  to  sup- 
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ply  this  coal.  As  a  result,  this  public 
utility  has  gone  on  the  market  looking 
for  some  of  the  small  coal  producers  in 
order  to  guarantee  a  standby  coal  stock- 
pile; whereas,  they  use  natural  gas 
which  is  available  except  at  a  time  of 
natural  or  maiunade  disaster  and  they 
very  seldom  need  the  coal. 

AgsUn  I  say  this,  as  the  gentleman  does 
about  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  particulate  matter  that  comes 
from  the  burning  of  bituminous  coal  es- 
pecially as  an  example  of  what  we  are 
facing  in  power  production. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  gen- 
tleman brought  out  the  increasing  re- 
quirements which  we  have  and  I  might 
emphasize  that  by  underlining  the  fact 
that  these  are  mandatory  requirements 
devoid  of  all  the  window  dressing  of  addi- 
tional air  conditioning,  and  so  forth,  but 
are  simply  requirements  of  having  ade- 
quate power  available. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  70 
percent  of  all  of  our  electric  power  goes 
for  indvistrial  and  commercial  uses  wliich 
provide  jobs  for  the  young  people  who 
are  coming  into  the  emploj-ment  mar- 
ket. So  when  we  say  that  we  must  deny 
our  industry  and  we  must  deny  oiu-- 
selves  adequate  electric  power,  it  simply 
means  denying  ourselves  a  portion  of 
that  70  percent  expected  amount  going 
into  industry  to  provide  jobs  and  30  per- 
cent going  into  the  residential  and  busi- 
ness communities  of  our  country.  So  it 
means  a  complete  slowdown.  Those  who 
say  that  the  way  to  solve  this  problem  is 
Just  not  to  use  so  much  electric  power — 
not  to  have  additional  industries,  or  addi- 
tional homes  for  our  people,  and  so 
forth — or  coui-se,  these  people  are  bury- 
ing their  heads  in  the  sand,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  pressure  of  population 
Is  such  that  we  must  take  care  of  these 
people.  That  is  the  f\mction  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  swid  the  Goverrunent 
in  conjunction  with  it,  to  do  this  job,  and 
I  think  It  will  be  done. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlnnan  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  pay  my  best  regards,  deep  affection, 
and  great  respect  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  Is  the  present  chairman 
of  this  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  to  this  entire  ccMnmittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  group  in 
either  branch  of  the  Congress,  or  any 
combined  group  in  the  Congress  who 
have  done  more  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
propulsion  and  for  our  preparedness  than 
has  this  conunittee.  This  Nation  has  no 
conception  of  what  this  great  committee 
has  done  to  bring  about  modem  propul- 
.sion  to  our  Navy, 

Without  the  dedicated  leadership  of 
the  chairman  and  his  great  conunittee, 
our  Navy  would  be  100  years  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  nuclear  propulsion — 
and  that  means  behind  Russia. 

We  are  indebted,  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
at  this  very  moment  for  what  this  com- 
mittee has  done  to  bring  us  abreast  of 
and  to  bring  us  knowledge  of  what  the 


Russians  are  doing  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear propulsion. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  subma- 
rines— the  Attack  and  the  Polaris — 
which  make  up  our  modem  Navy. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  un- 
der the  dedicated  leadership  of  this  great 
chairman  has  done  as  much  for  America, 
if  not  more  than,  any  committee  in  the 
Congress  to  keep  us  abreast  in  this  field. 
That  is  just  about  all  we  are  is  abreast — 
with  the  great  research  and  development 
and  application  of  this  gigantic  and  little 
known  energy  to  propel  ships  both  above 
and  below  the  seas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects and  express  my  admiration  for 
what  the  gentleman  himself  has  done 
and  his  great  committee  has  done.  The 
Nation  owes  you  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  most  gra- 
cious remarks. 

I  might  say  that  I  recall  the  days  when 
we  were  first  advocating  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet,  and  when  there  were  great 
forces  at  work  to  eliminate  Admiral 
Rickover  from  his  work  in  building  that 
great  fleet.  The  gentlemain  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee— and  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  two  members,  our  former  companion 
Bill  Bates  from  up  in  the  New  England 
States  and  my  present  companion  today, 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Congressman  Prick — 
these  two  men  worked  with  us  on  the 
committee  and  we  fought  the  battle  to 
keep  this  great  man.  Admiral  Rickover, 
Many  people  have  reviled  him,  but  I  say 
today  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  really 
hidden  strength,  and  I  say  hidden,  be- 
cause we  have  at  this  time  41  Poseidon- 
type  submarines  cruising  in  the  oceans 
of  the  world,  each  one  of  them  having 
16  missiles  that  they  can  launch  from 
imderwater.  Each  one  of  those  sutuna- 
rines  has  three  times  the  TNT  power  of 
all  the  boi  lbs  that  were  dropped  in  World 
War  n — with  4,000  bombers  going  over 
the  European  continent  and  drxqjping 
these  bombs  for  4  years,  each  one  of 
those  submarines  carries  more  power  by 
three  times  than  all  of  the  bombs  dropped 
in  World  War  n.  You  multiply  that  by 
41  and  you  can  see  what  a  tremendous 
smd  terrific  amount  of  nuclear  power — 
power  in  the  defense  of  this  coimtry — 
exists  in  the  submarine  nuclear  navy. 

I  want  to  return  the  gentleman's  com- 
pliments by  saying  that  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  support  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  in  behalf  of  Admiral 
Rickover,  and  making  available  those 
hulls  where  we  put  the  first  submarine 
engines — the  first  four  engines  that  were 
built  by  fimds  from  our  committee.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  made  the 
hulls  available  for  the  Sea  Wolf  and  the 
NautiliLS — the  first  two  submarines.  After 
we  once  showed  what  the  NautUua  could 
do,  we  did  not  have  too  much  trouble 
getting  additional  ones  because  it  was  of 
a  different  order  of  magnitude  an'',  mili- 
tary effectiveness,  not  to  mention  the 
tremendous  support  we  have  in  the  case 
of  the  16  missiles. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 


gentleman  has  mentioned  Admiral  Rick- 
over, and  I  recognize  that  there  are  those 
in  this  country  who  have  not  agreed  with 
him — I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  more 
dedicated  military  msm — or  civili£Ui  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  quite  discour- 
aged in  the  days  of  McNsmiara.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  baclcing  of  your  great 
committee  to  a  man,  I  guess  this  great 
patriot  might  have  become  discouraged. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  he  might  have 
been  lost. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes,  he  might  have  been 
lost  and  we  did  all  we  could  do  but  we 
had  to  have  your  help  and  we  saved  this 
man.  He  is  a  great  patriot,  and  he  got  us 
to  the  point  where  we  are  now  with  a 
modem  nuclear  Navy  at  least  competi- 
tive with  our  enemy — Communist  Russia 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  committee 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
our  able  colleague's  consent,  I  should 
like  to  join  his  statements  of  and  con- 
cerning the  very  able  and  dedicated 
Admiral  Rickover, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  praise  is  well  deserved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  '  Mr. 

HOSMER  ) . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
his  excellent  sxmimary  of  the  principal 
features  of  H.R.  17405.  and  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  with  him  to  urge  passage  of  this 
bUl. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  to  obtain  the  maximum 
value  for  each  dollar  included  in  this 
austere  authorization  bill.  Thus,  despite 
the  Joint  Committee's  addition  of  $4  8 
million  for  Admiral  Rickover's  naval  pro- 
pulsion program,  and  its  addition  of 
$16.1  million  for  the  necessary  Improve- 
ments to  our  gaseous  diffusion  plants, 
the  total  amount  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  is  only  0.3  percent 
higher  than  the  sum  requested  of  the 
Congress.  In  reality,  considering  the  ef- 
fect oMnfiation,  the  total  amount  to  be 
authorized  by  H.R.  17405  is  more  than 
11  percent  less  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1970 — almost  $160 
million  less  thsui  last  year. 

While  our  able  chairman  has  men- 
tioned the  major  features  of  the  bill, 
there  are  a  few  programs  that  I  should 
like  to  touch  upon  briefly.  The  first  is  the 
AEC's  raw  materials  program.  Fiscal 
year  1971  will  be  the  last  year  for  AEC 
procurement  of  uranium  concentrate 
and  the  financial  support  that  procure- 
ment has  provided  to  the  uranium  in- 
dustry. That  program  has  been  excep- 
tionally successful,  bringing  the  United 
States  from  a  positicm  of  total  depend- 
ence on  xoreign  sources  of  supply  in  1942 
to  our  present  status  of  world  leadership 
in  uranium  production.  The  domestic 
uranium  mining  industry  is  a  vigorous, 
up-to-date  Industry  with  every  indica- 
tion of  being  fully  capable  of  responding 
to  the  anticipated  future  demands.  This 
represents  yet  another  phase  of  our  Na- 
tion's nuclear  program  which  will  have 
become  completely  self-sufficient  by  the 
end  of  1970. 
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Another  program  which  I  feel  war- 
i-ants  special  comment  is  tike  Plowshare 
program — the  peaceful  usee  of  nuclear 
explosives.  Those  who  comoare  numbers 
only  will  detect  what  appears  to  be  a 
substantial  reduction  in  eport  in  this 
program — $7  5  million  for  fl$cal  year  1971 
as  compared  with  $14.5  million  for  the 
current  ytai.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  all  of  the  funds  in  trie  bill  before 
you  will  be  employed  in  connection  with 
underground  engineering  apd  device  de- 
velopment with  all  efforts  »3  excavation 
by  the  use  of  this  technology  being  de- 
ferred. The  committee  is  of  the  view  that 
concentration  of  resource* — manpower 
as  well  as  financial — in  the 'development 
of  low  radiation  devices  and  under- 
ground engineering  technology  and  pro- 
cedures should  yield  the  maximum  de- 
rivable benefit  from  the  av  lilable  fund- 
ing. 

It  is  also  felt  that  with  this  recom- 
mended budget  we  can  effectively  move 
forward  in  meeting  our  International 
commitments  under  the  ^uclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  As  I  stated  last  year 
relative  to  the  AEC  authorization  bill, 
our  credibility  in  internailonal  affairs 
demands  a  continuing  effort  to  develop 
and  make  availaUe  to  the  nonnuclear 
signatories  to  that  treaty  the  benefits  of 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions. Though  the  amount  recommended 
is  conceded  to  represent  an  austere  pro- 
gram, the  concentration  o^  effort  in  one 
major  area  should  yield  pioportionately 
greater  return  than  in  the  past. 

There  are.  of  course,  I  many  other 
aspects  to  this  total  program  too  numer- 
ous to  comment  upon  in  qetail.  I  shall 
attempt  to  answer  any  questions  my  col- 
leagues may  wish  to  ask  about  the  bill  or 
the  accompanying  report. 

As  noted  by  the  gentlemaJi  from  Cali- 
fornia. Chairman  HoLin>LD.  this  bill 
represents  the  results  of  th<»T>ugh  inquiry 
and  careful  consideration  by  the  18  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Cwnmittee  and  the  re- 
port l>ef  ore  you  was  filed  without  dissent. 
The  bill  has  the  committet's  imanimous 
support  and  I  commend  It  to  you  for 
your  favorable  consideration. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
report: 


The  kinount  recommended  far  FY  1971  U 
•265  million  less  than  the  autborlzAtloD  for 
FY  1906.  If  one  assumes  a  4-percent  annual 
escalcXlon  in  costs  over  the  past  6  years,  and 
compares  the  FY  1971  authorization  to  the 
FY  1966  authorization  In  terms  of  1966  dol- 
lars, the  FY  1971  authorteatlon  Is  about  $750 
million,  or  39  percent,  less  in  purchasing 
power  than  the  amount  authorized  S  years 
ago. 

Also,  the  FY  1971  authorization  would  be 
leaa  than  the  amount  authorized  in  any  of 
the  past  6  years,  expressed  In  terms  of  con- 
stant dollars. 

These  comparisons  graphically  Illustrated 
the  stringency  of  the  proposed  FY  1971  au- 
thorization. 

APPBOPIUATIOfrS 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  requested 
appropriations  of  $2  363  bUllon  for  flacal  year 
1971.  The  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1970  was  t2.218  billion,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  $400  mUlion  from  the  »a.6l6  bUllon 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Although  the  appropriations  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1971  are  9145  million  more  than 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  current  year 
(FY  1970).  a  truer  index  of  ABC  program 
funding  levels  is  obtained  by  comparing  the 
total  funded  operating  coats  which  are  esti- 
mated at  (3.139  billion  and  $3,194  billion  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  respectively.  Ttiere 
is  an  increase  of  only  $5  million,  or  about 
two-tenths  of  1  percent.  When  cost  escala- 
tion is  considered,  there  Is  a  decrease  of  about 
4  percent  built  into  the  requested  lerel  of 
funding  for  FY  1971.  compared  with  FY  1970. 

nSCAL  YEAR  1971  AUTHORIZATION.  KAt  INCREAStS  AND 
DECREASES 

|ln  ttiouumh) 
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The  amount  recommended  for  ASC  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1971  1$  $2J291  billion, 
a  decreaae  of  $157  million,  or  6.4  percent, 
from  the  $3,448  billion  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

If  one  t&kee  into  account  t  ^e  escalation  la 
costs  which  has  occurred  in  rthe  past  year — 
about  4.5  percent  according  \A  the  Presldent'a 
Council  of  Bcooomle  AdTt«4r» — the  recom- 
mended authortaatlon  repreMnts  a  reduction 
of  about  11  percent  below  Om  amount  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  marlted  trend  toward  (educed  funding 
of  Atomic  Energy  Commission  activities  is 
accentuated  when  one  looks  at  the  amounts 
authorized  for  the  past  five  years,  eompcu-ed 
to  the  recommended  FY  197)  authorization: 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Ifr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  t^"n«>  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gm- 
Ueman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Andkrson). 

Mr.  ANDKRSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  Join  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  In  com- 
mending the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  HoLinxLo.  for  the  ex- 
c^lent  statement  be  has  made.  I  would 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  leader- 


ship that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HosKU)  has  shown  on  the  commit- 
tee as  the  ranking  member. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  authorization 
bOl. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  briefly  review  the  progress  to  date  on 
the  construction  of  the  200  billion  elec- 
tron volt  accelerator,  the  largest  facil- 
ity of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

On  January  26,  1965,  President  John- 
son sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energry  a  study  en- 
titled, "Policy  for  National  Action  in  the 
Field  of  High  Energy  Physics."  The  re- 
port recommended  and  I  quote: 

Construction  of  s  high  energy  proton  ac- 
celerator of  approximately  300  Bev.  In  ac- 
cordance with  technical  specification*  devel- 
oped by  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  to 
be  operated  as  a  national  facility.  This  ma- 
chine should  be  authorized  for  design  in  fia- 
cal  year  1967,  and  for  construction  In  fiscal 
year  196S. 

Drn-ing  the  initial  deliberations  on  the 
proposed  accelerator,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, being  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
European  scientists  were  discussing  the 
possibiUty  of  building  a  300-Bev  facility, 
insisted  that  provisions  lie  incorporated 
in  designing  the  U.S.  accelerator  to  per- 
mit an  increased  energy  beam  in  future 
years  without  major  modifications  or 
major  cost,  that  is.  major  relative  to  ini- 
tial cost. 

In  the  course  of  the  AEC  authorization 
hearings  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Dr.  Robert 
R.  Wilson,  the  director  of  the  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory,  stated  that  not 
only  had  his  staff  been  able  to  design  the 
machine  to  reach  its  original  intensity 
goal  of  30  trillion  protons  per  pulse,  but 
that  they  had  also  tocorporated  an  op- 
tion to  go  to  a  higher  energy  than  200 
Bev  at  a  later  date.  This  was  accom- 
plished within  the  established  budgetary 
guidelines. 

We  were  recently  informed  that  the 
magnets  designed  for  the  main  accelera- 
tor ring  will  be  sufficiently  flexible  in  op- 
eration to  allow  the  acceleration  of  pro- 
tons to  energies  of  500  Bev  although  at 
reduced  beam  intensities.  Continuous  op- 
eration at  500  Bev  with  high-intensity 
beams  should  be  possible  with  state-of- 
the-art  cryogenic  magnets  several  years 
from  now. 

We  also  learned  that  In  spite  of  the 
austere  construction  budgets  of  the  past 
several  years  and  that  proposed  for  fis- 
cal 1971.  the  first  beam  can  be  obtained 
by  July  1971 — if  there  is  a  continued  ab- 
sence of  major  labor  problems.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  by  July  1971  the 
main  laboratory  building  and  the  large 
experimental  areas  will  not  be  completed. 
Nevertheless,  there  will  be  sufficient  fa- 
cilities available  to  perform  meaningful 
experiments  which  are  possible  at  or 
slightly  above  200  Bev. 

I  am  very  pleased,  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  development  of  this  great  proj- 
ect which  already  has  many  notable 
achievements  to  Its  credit.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  demonstrate  Its  continued 
support  of  the  200-Bev  accelerator  by 
appropriating  the  necessary  funds  to 
continue  this  Important  work  in  fiscal 
year  I97L 
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Mr.  HOLIFIEI.D.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  committee  added  $2,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  facility  at  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory  for  the  Center  on  Hu- 
man Radiobiology.  This  was  the  priority 
radiobiology  facility  in  the  AEC's  request 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  was 
turned  down  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
budget  restrictions. 

This  facility  is  exceedingly  important 
since  it  is  needed  to  accommodate  re- 
search work  on  radiation  effects  on  hu- 
mans. The  data  on  humans  is  obtain- 
able only  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
unique  group  of  humans  who  are  carry- 
ing radioactive  material  in  their  bodies 
i)ecause  of  uninformed  or  careless  use  of 
radium  both  industrially  and  for  ex- 
ternal and  internal  therapy.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  unfortunate  incidences 
took  place  in  the  1920's.  These  humans 
acquired  doses  of  radioactive  materials 
as  luminous-dial  painters,  radium  chem- 
ists, and  by  medical  injections  of  radio- 
active compounds.  The  object  of  the  work 
at  this  facility  will  be  the  collection  of 
all  significant  data  possible  on  the  ef- 
fects and  tolerance  of  humans  to  radia- 
tion. Such  information  is  vital  to  guide 
our  activities  as  we  enter  the  nuclear  age. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  man  as  the 
relevant  experimental  species  for  data 
of  this  nature.  The  extrapolation  of  ani- 
mal data  to  man  for  the  determination 
of  radiation  toxicity  is  of  questionable 
reUability.  These  imfortunate  exposures 
of  humans  40  or  50  years  ago  can,  if 
carefully  studied,  supply  us  with  un- 
paralleled data.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
dupUcating  such  exposures  simply  be- 
cause exposures  of  humans  specifically 
for  such  data  cannot  be  justified.  It  is  our 
moral  obligation  to  future  generations  to 
obtain  every  bit  of  information  we  can 
from  these  people.  The  facility  covered 
by  this  authorization  is  aimed  at  accom- 
plishing this  objective. 

The  full  background  information  on 
this  work,  including  numbers  and  loca- 
tions of  persons  concerned,  scientists 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  and  indi- 
cations of  data  thus  far  collected  is 
printed  in  the  committee  authorization 
hearings  starting  on  page  578.  A  descrip- 
tion of  and  justification  for  the  facility 
are  printed  on  pages  57  and  58  of  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCtjlloch)  . 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  set 
the  record  straight  on  the  so-called  suc- 
cesses and  the  failures  we  have  had  in 
the  civilian  nuclear  power  program. 

Our  successes  truly  began  in  the  late 
fifties  with  the  Shippingport,  Dresden  I, 
and  Yankee  atomic  powerplants.  At  pres- 
ent the  Shippingport  reactor  is  not  only 
being  used  to  produce  electrical  energy 
but  also  for  advanced  experimental  pur- 
poses. It  Is  being  modified  to  test  out  the 
feasibility  of  breeding  In  a  light  water 
reactor.  The  Dresden  and  Yankee  reac- 
tors have  been  operating  successfully  for 
the  past  10  years.  Other  nuclear  plants 
have  come  on  line  since  then.  Some  prob- 


lems have  been  encountered  but  in  large 
part  they  have  been  of  a  conventional 
nature  and  in  no  Case  have  they  posed  a 
threat  to  the  public  health  and  safety. 

There  are  some  understandable  mis- 
conceptions in  the  minds  of  the  public 
and  perhaps  among  some  Members  con- 
cerning the  so-called  success  of  some  of 
the  reactors  constructed  under  the  co- 
operative power  demonstration  program. 
I  refer  to  projects  such  as  the  Hallam 
facility  in  Nebraska,  the  city  of  Piqua 
reactor  in  Ohio,  and  the  Elk  River  re- 
actor in  Minnesota.  These  projects  were 
undertaken  for  a  variety  of  experi- 
mental and  developmental  reasons,  in- 
cluding tests  of  the  feasibihty  of  a  given 
type  of  reactor  system,  the  first  demon- 
stration of  certain  specialized  features 
of  an  established  reactor  system,  and 
other  first-of-a-kind  or  prototypal  rea- 
sons. Operation  of  these  first  generation 
type  of  plants,  though  for  limited  periods, 
has  produced  the  sort  of  technological 
and  economic  information  for  reactor 
designers,  utilities,  and  other  organiza- 
tions that  the  demonstration  program  in- 
tended to  elicit.  Most  have  been  decom- 
missioned since  their  small  size  does  not 
permit  economic  operation  in  the  long 
term. 

We  are  now  entering  an  era  where  sub- 
stantial blocks  of  power  will  soon  be  gen- 
erated by  families  of  large  nuclear  plants, 
having  up  to  five  times  as  much  power 
generation  capability  as  the  Dresden  I 
and  Yankee  plants.  To  date.  17  nuclear 
plants  are  operational,  49  are  now  under 
construction,  and  more  are  planned.  We 
expect  that  in  1980  this  Nation's  nuclear 
generating  capacity  will  be  150,000  mega- 
watts. There  have  been  delays  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  some  of 
these  nuclear  facilities.  There  have  been 
some  problems — principally  concerning 
the  conventional  aspects  of  these  plants. 
In  every  case,  however,  there  has  been 
special  care  to  assure  that  the  operation 
of  these  plants  would  pose  no  threat  to 
public  health  and  safety.  Nuclear  power 
has  an  important  contribution  to  make 
toward  meeting  the  energy  needs  of  our 
coimtry — elements  of  this  bill  provide  for 
a  continuing  development  of  this  capa- 
bUity. 

(Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoLiFiELD)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HoLiFiKLD),  and  commend  him  for 
his  excellent  work  smd  this  excellent  bill. 

Certainly,  I  support  this  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  in  this  bill  authorization  is  made 
for  construction  of  a  new  building  for 
the  American  Museum  of  Atomic  Energy 
in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

The  museum  will  be  a  section  of  an 
information  complex  that  will  Include 
other  related  facilities. 

The  new  museum  is  needed  and  desir- 
able as  a  symbol  of  the  developmmt  of 
the  atom  for  peaceful  purpoees — the 
"Good  Guy  Atom,"  it  Is  called. 


I  recommended  construction  of  new 
quarters  for  the  museum  some  years  ago. 
and  I  have  long  advocated  this  new  facil- 
ity as  needed  and  necessary. 

The  present  museum  is  housed  in  t.n 
outmoued  wartime  barracks-type  struc- 
ture that  is  inadequate  and  outdated. 

Thousands  of  Americans — including 
many  children — from  throughout  the 
Nation,  visit  Oak  Ridge  and  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Atomic  Energy  each 
year. 

And  so  this  museum  is  for  all  Amer- 
ica— for  all  our  people — for  education — 
and  for  inspiration. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  this  bill  and 
this  excellent  report  and  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr.  As- 
piNALL) .  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  having 
to  do  with  raw  materials,  I  wish  to  say 
I  think  this  piece  of  legislation  takes  care 
of  all  the  problems  in  that  particular 
field,  keeping  in  mind  that  as  of  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year  we  will  have  a  free 
market  as  far  as  uraniimi  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  vice  chairman,  and  with 
them  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
the  gentleman  from  California  tMr.  Hos- 
MER).  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  three  issues 
highlighted  in  the  Joint  Committee's  re- 
port on  the  AEC  authorization  bill  was 
the  urgent  need  for  funds  to  begin  a 
program  to  improve  and  thereby  expand 
the  capacity  of  the  Nation's  uranium 
enrichment  facilities  on  a  timely  basis. 
These  facilities — the  three  U.S.  gaseous 
diffusion  plants — are  the  sole  source  of 
enriched  uranium  for  fuel  to  power  nu- 
clear reactors.  Enriched  uranium  is 
also  used  in  nuclear  weapons.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  the  sum  of  $21.1  million  in  con- 
struction funds  to  initiate  a  cascade  Im- 
provement program  which  will  provide 
needed  additional  enrichment  capacity. 
This  amount  is  $16.1  million  more  than 
the  $5  million  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  gaseous  diffusion  plants  have  cost 
the  Government  and  the  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  research,  development, 
and  construction  funds.  They  are  truly  a 
nationsil  asset  which  should  continue  to 
provide  enriched  uranium  at  low  cost  to 
meet  domestic  and  foreign  needs.  The 
product  of  these  plants  is  a  keystone  to 
the  Nation's  future  supply  of  abundant, 
low-cost  energy. 

As  many  of  you  know,  uranium  is  en- 
riched, that  is,  the  percentage  of  fission- 
able material  is  increased,  by  means  of 
a  gaseous  diffusion  process  which  re- 
mains highly  classified.  Developments  in 
the  technology  associated  with  this  proc- 
ess have  provided  us  with  the  ability  to 
increase  the  production  capacity  of  the 
three  existing  plants  by  improving  the 
cascades — ^the  actual  dlffusicm  machin- 
ery—without increasing  the  electric 
power  level  at  which  they  are  operated. 
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The  CTP  is  the  first  i»f  several  steps 
which  must  be  taken  to  i  ncrease  our  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand for  enriched  uranii  m.  It  is  a  large- 
scale  project  which  will  take  several 
years  to  complete,  but  it  will  provide 
adidtional  capacity  at  tl:  e  lowest  cost  of 
any  means  presently  available. 

While  our  gaseous  diflusion  plants  do 
provide  a  source  of  matt  rial  for  our  nu- 
clear weapons,  such  uses  now  draw  on 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  plant 
capacity.  By  far— and  I  mean  well  over 
95  percent — of  the  enriched  uranium  Is 
used  as  fuel  in  domestic  and  foreign  nu- 
clear reactors.  The  caps  city  of  the  dif- 
fusion plants  has  a  finiti  i  limit  and  esti- 
mates of  the  demands  upon  that  capac- 
ity, both  foreign  and  dcmestic,  indicate 
that  such  capacity  will  be  exceeded  by 
demand  by  the  mid-19T0's.  In  fact,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  tie  capacity  will 
be  committed  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  AEC  has  estimated  that,  by  the  end 
of  1978,  the  demand  wif  outstrip  AEC's 
ability  to  supply  all  customers  from  both 
ciirrent  production  and  preproduced  in- 
ventory. 

Our  continued  capacil  y  to  supply  low- 
cost  nuclear  fuel  is  an  unportant  eco- 
nomic factor  in  deterriag  other  nations 
from  development  of  their  own  enrich- 
ment capability.  With  ;  such  capabiUty 
comes  the  attendant  increases  in  the  po- 
tential proliferation  of  iuclear  weapons. 
In  addition,  our  inabiU^  to  supply  the 
fuel  for  foreign  reactofs  will  represent 
the  loss  of  a  very  sul»stantial  foreign 
market.  A  commitment  to  the  CIP  must 
be  made  now  to  avoid  these  problems  in 
the  very  near  future.       [ 

Last  year,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, having  recognized  this  need  to 
increase  its  uranium  enrichment  capac- 
ity, sought  authorization  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  of  fl38  million  to 
begin  the  CIP  in  fiscal  year  1970:  how- 
ever, no  such  recpieat  i?as  made  of  the 
Congress.  BOB  denied  the  request.  For 
fiscal  year   1971.   the  AEC   asked  that 
$170  million  be  authori^d  and  $61  mil- 
lion appropriated.  Instead,  the  admin- 
istration's approved  btidget  request  to 
the  Congress  included  only  $5  million  for 
archltect-engtneering  work.  This  small 
amount  of   architect-mgineering  work 
would  provide  no  assurance  that  the  ad- 
ministratiCMi  will  eventtially  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  Increasing  th«  capacity  of  these 
plants.  All  we  know  fot  s\ire  is  that  the 
installation  of  the  CIP  would  be  delayed 
at  least  1  more  year.  The  rapidly  grow- 
ing demand  upon  ouj  limited  enrich- 
ment capacity  is  clear  evidence  that  we 
cannot  afford  this  prt^rastination  and 
delay  on  the  part  of  tt|e  administration. 
The  Joint  Committed  has  recommend 
ed  $21.1  million  to  m^e  a  meaningful 
start  on  this  program.!  These  funds  will 
not  only  provide  for  niost  of  the  archi- 
tect-engineering work  requested  by  the 
President  but  also  Jie  first  hardware  for 
installation  of  improvonents  to  the  cas- 
cades and  needed  adt.Utiont>  to  the  gas- 
eous diffusion  produdtlm  support  fa- 
cilities. The  Joint  CoOimittee  is  urgin« 
your  cupport  for  timely  action.  We  are 
faced  with  a  relnctaikt  administration 
much  as  we  encountei  cd  when  we  suc- 


cessfxdly  lu^ed  the  development  of  the 
H-bomb  and  the  nuclear  submarine. 
This  project  is  as  important  to  our  Na- 
tion's need  for  electric  power  as  were 
these  others  to  our  national  defense. 

A  statement  on  the  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
discussion  of  the  financial  benefits  which 
tlae  Government  will  realize  from  the 
sale  of  enrichment  services.  The  price  of 
enrichment  services,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1967,  is  $26  per  unit  of  separa- 
tive work.  That  price  covers  not  only  the 
fimded  costs,  including  interest,  of  about 
$18.8o  per  unit,  but  also  depreciation  of 
about  $3.65,  as  well  as  a  contingency 
factor  of  $3.50.  During  the  10-year  pe- 
riod from  July  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1980, 
enrichment  service  revenues  are  expected 
to  total  about  $4.2  billion.  About  27  cents 
of  every  dollar  of  this  revenue  represents 
a  net  return  of  cash  to  the  UJ5.  Treasury. 
What  this  means  is  that  these  enrich- 
ment plants  are  producers  of  tremendous 
amounts   of    revenue    for    the    Federal 
Government.  The  CIP  will  further  reduce 
the  cost  of  providing  enrichment  services 
with  the  result  that  even  greater  net 
cash  returns  will  be  realized.  The  net 
cash  flow  from  the  sale  of  enrichment 
services  is  expected  to  amount  to  more 
than  $300  million  in  the  year  1980  on 
sales  of  close  to  $1  biUion  in  that  year 
alone,  provided  that  sufiBcient  enrich- 
ment   capacity    is    made    available    by 
means  such  as  installation  of  the  CIP. 
A  substantial  part  of  the  revenues  and 
the  resultant  net  cash  flow  will  be  real- 
ized frwn  the  sale  of  enrichment  services 
to  other  free  world  coimtries  for  use  in 
reactors  supplied  by  U.S.  manufacturers. 
With  the  assured  availability  of  a  con- 
tinued U.S.  supply  of  enrichment  services 
by  means  such  as  prompt  installation  of 
the  CIP,  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
win  be  reduced  through  the  sale  of  more 
enrichment  services  and  more  UJB.  re- 
actors to  qualified  customers  abroad.  For 
this   and   the   other  reasons   discussed 
earlier,  the  Congress  must  act  now  to 
make  known  its  resolve  that   we  will 
have  available  sufficient  enrichment  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Nation 
for  low-cost,  abundant  electrical  energy 
and  to  fulfill  our  commitments  abroad. 
Authorization  and  appropriation  of  the 
$21.1  million  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  will  serve  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conjimction  with  the 
Government's  gaseous  diffusion  plant  op- 
eration, the  Joint  Committee  is  recom- 
mending action  which  would  reduce  ad- 
ministrative overhead  by  $300,000  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  $500,000  in  each 
succeeding  year.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
committee's  recommendation  that  data 
on  the  operation  of  these  plants,  based 
on  commercial-like  accounting  practices, 
be  developed  by  the  existing  organization 
and  not  through  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  uranium  enrichment  direc- 
torate with  its  own,  independent  staff 
within  AEC  as  recommended  by  the 
President. 

Many  are  the  times  that  I  have 
proudly  pointed  to  these  facilities  and 
the  uranium  enrichment  process  as  per- 
formed by  the  present  organization  as 
models  of  efficiency — highly  automated 


and  progressively  managed.  I  know  of  no 
operation  by  the  Pedertd  Government- 
which  give  the  taxpayers  so  much  for 
their  tax  dollars. 

The  recommendation  of  the  vlmlnis- 
tration  is  to  set  up  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, as  part  of  the  AEC,  to  operate  these 
plants  in  order  to  develop  data  of  opera- 
on  a  commercial-like  basis.  This  appar- 
ently is  a  prelude  to  efforts  to  sell  these 
plants  to  private  enterprise.  But  this  is- 
sue aside,  the  committee  has  been  pre- 
sented with  no  justification  for  this  new 
organizational  structure  nor  any  ex- 
planation as  to  wliy  the  data  cannot  be 
developed  with  the  present  organization 
through  revised  accounting  techniques. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  $300,000  cut  in  authoriza- 
tion imder  program  direction  and  ad- 
minstration— see  page  47  of  the  report. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
May).  .^  , 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  join 
as  a  member  of  this  committee  In  my 
expression  of  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
cellent statement  made  by  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holitisld).  Included  in 
that  is  my  appreciation  as  a  member  of 
this  committee  for  the  devotion  to  duty 
that  was  shown  by  both  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Houtieu))  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hosmeb) 
over  the  months  in  which  I  have  been  a 
comparatively  new  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  believe  in  my  years  in 
Congress  I  ever  have  seen  a  more  devoted 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member, 
taking  into  account  the  time  and  the 
study  and  the  complete  attention  to  every 
detail  In  this  tremendous  field.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  dedication  and 
devotion  to  this  subject  shown  by  these 
two  men  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  a  comment  from  the  new- 
est member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  17405. 

There  has  been  much  said  In  these 
Chambers  during  the  past  year  on  the 
quality  of  our  environment  and  what  the 
Federal  Govemmoit  is  doing  or  ought  to 
be  doing,  about  it.  With  respect  to  the 
generation  of  electricity  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  contributions  to 
the  study  of  environmental  problems  and 
their  solutions,  we  have  spent  substantial 
amounts  of  committee  time  on  acqtilring 
hiformation  and  studying  proposed  pro- 
grams. For  a  nimiber  of  years  the  Joint 
Committee  has  held  the  responsibility 
of  reviewing  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's budget  and  recommending  to 
both  Houses  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Com- 
mission's overall  program  for  weapons 
and  for  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
With  respect  to  this  years  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  AEC  as  reported  In  the 
Joint  Committee's  report  accompanying 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing observatlonB: 

The  amount  of  $71  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget  is  provided  for  the  study 
of  the  effects  of  radiation  on  man  and 
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^    .-i»f^    «,oni.r«      sort  to  crash  programs,  and  without  having  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 

his   environment  «id   rdated  «n*tt«"-     ^^  j^,^  t^e  heavy  cost  involved  m  rcactl-  if  we  were  asked  how  much  it  would  be 

The  breakdown  of  these  funds  is  as  loi-     ^^^^^  gtwidby  capacity.  worth  to  beneficially  extend  the  Uves  of 

lo'^s:                                                                           fv,n<rr«.^  nirreed  with  this  state-  100,000  Americans  each  year,  could  we 

Land  and  fresh  water  environ-                       mS  aS^Sed^SS  both  K^elooS  name  a  figure?  I  seriously  doubt  that 

mental  science. *8-"°'??°    ?"°*  and  ordered  that  hotn  ts.  reactora  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

Marine  sciences !'^'^        t?^/*«^  Ahvimw  how  we  can  worry  answer.  It  has  been  stated  by  experts  that 

Atmospheric  Bclencee 4,900,000        it  is  not  obvious  how  we  can  worry  Hrculatorv  support  system  could  pre- 

interactlon    or    radiation    with                       about  the  loss  of  plutomum  production  *  ^.V^^^^^^.^  ^^Vq"^^                    of  the 

biological  systems 35.080,000    capability  in  October  and  then  not  be  ^^"i^!-**!^  °lji^^^  ^  now   dil 

=?a^"atro^  "''"'"' r.."."!^-^    8,755.000    -^r^'dSt' taSTaffuf  me'SL^"^ to  ITuaJffZ  heTrfSSSJ^^^ATorSic 

rartlon,  a'-total  of  $8,800,000  is  pro-    L\^eSSize"of  tJ^AS'^^^^^^^  ^7^ .SS^''^S?L'i%  ^S 

vided    for    the    studies    which    Include     and  there  is  also  underway  the  modem-  "^*"  v,  a  sysS 

effluent  control,  powerplant  siting  and    ization  of  other  strategic  and  tactical  ''"^^^"^J^'^.  ,5^  ^^t  depend  upon 
disposal  of  radioactive  wastes   AEC  re-    systems  which  reqmre  heavy  use  of  plu-  j^^°^^?,eart  transits?  'niere  iTa 
search  and  development  in  the  afore-     tonium.  two-nart  answer— first,  there  just  are  not 
mentioned  categories  has  been  under-        of  as  much  concern  as  the  l<»s  of  pro-  ^!^°  ^^^  JS^f  avsSable    and,  second, 
way  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  the    duction  capabiUty  is  tiie  loss  of  quailed  ^^X^^^^^^J^ 
committee's  view  that  these  levels  are     reactor  operating  and  mamtenance  per-  ^^^^^/^^^^n    The*   problems 
appropriate  to  the  present  need  and  In    sonnel.  Also  of  serious  concern  is  the  °!,''„",^!._t  ^^terS  with  the  circula- 
nocaie  are  these  programs  hastily  drawn    impact  of  tills  latest  shutdown  on  tiie  ^''^^^^^^^^^^.^^yJSi^^ 
nor  could  they  be  termed  "crash'-  pro-     economic     diversificatiori     Prograni.     a  ^^'^^^^^I^l^^  "^^^.t  ^C-lis^- 
grams   totaling   more    than   $1    bilUon    model  program  of  self-help.  Through  <h-  °^ j|°^^rt  aSd  lI^  ^titute  pro- 
of work  which  has  been  in  progress  for     versification,  the  technical  and  scientific  tioimi  ,J^"  ^      ^^          ^  ^j  ^ 
some  time.  I  might  interject  at  tills  point     knowledge  gained  in  25  years  of  Hanford  ^o^tJ"-,/ heat  Se  a  power  converter, 
that  over  the  years  the  Atomic  Energy     operation  is  being  appUed  in  areas  tiiat  ^^^^^  trfnsSlYter'  LiTIheart  pump! 
Commission  has  conducted  research  pro-     i^ave  potential  benefit  for  IndustiT',  a«rl-  S-T^    "  ^if    -^  „  '      1971  budget  in- 
grams   totallnb   more    than   $1    bUlion    culture,  medicine,  and  other  fields,  -rhe  ^"^  f^goQ  qqq  jor  continuation  of  Uie 
in   biology   and   medicine   and   related    program  is  still  minuscule  m  relationship  "^^rch    on   developing   medical-grade 
fields.   Much   has   been   learned,   more    ^  ti»e  overall  job  demands  of  tiie  com-  piuto^{Jjn.238    for    an    Isotoplc    heat 
scientific  research  lies  ahead.  It  Is  the     munlty,  but  It  is  working.  source  with  a  low  radiation  background, 
committee's  beUef  Uiat,  unUke  other  in-        The  additional  shock  of  closing  the  ^[/^.gooooo   constitutes   a  mhiimum 
dustries  whose  safety  criteria  have  aris-     K-West  reactor-tiie  seventh  shutdown  ^^'^  of  effort  to  obtain  meaningful  pro- 
en  out  of  the  debris  of  their  accidents,     of  tiie  nine  production  reactors  at  Han-  „.„  ?„  ^^ iXpi  devrtopment 
the  nuclear  Industry  has  benefited  from    ford-is  a  tiemendous  setback  to  a  com-  ^^ess "»  ^^                 ^       required  and 
years  of  study  carried  out  well  in  ad-    munlty  Uiat  Is  making  every  effort  to  ^^^ffi'J™^!"^^^^^ 
vance  of  Uie  time  when  the  use  of  atomic     separate  Itself  from  Its  reUanoe  for  jobs  J^^f  °^^t  "Xf^arch  ^TSe^ 
energy  has  become  more  widespread.  The     on  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  mem-  ,*£f  ^EC  to  t^^f^,^^^^^^^^^ 
safety  criteria  for  the  protection  of  work-     ber  of  ti^  congressional  delegation  o  ^j^  "^^oSnv^?  LTSi  ySr Im 
ers  and  tiie  general  pubUc  have  been     the  State  of  Washington  I  pledge  we  wUl  J?^  ??-^*/_^°^o^D^t^the^^ 
carefully  and  conservatively  drawn.  De-     ^o  everyUilng  possible  to  assure  that  tills  J^^3t^"S^*pPPrSSV?eSarch  butS 
sign  standards  for  nuclear  plants  caU  for    wiU  not  happen  again.  {ost  me  fmiSbSse^a  subsequent 
high  quahty  woriananship  and  redun-         Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cliaimian.  I  ttiaiik  lost  ^J^J^JJ^i^^'u^  S^year 
dant  safeguards  for  prevention  of  acci-     the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  for  *l^J^°^.  reaucuon  m  wic  u«^  » 
dents.  The  record  in  the  nuclear  busi-     her  very  kind  remarks.  -r  h^^^  tr,nar  ^hat  thp  dollar  figure 
ness  is  excellent  ajid  It  is  our  expecU-        Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re-  I  do  not  »^^,J^^J^^  j°°^^^^ 
tion  tiiat  It  will  continue  to  be  so.                quests  for  time.  f^ft^JnnJ^^  bl  h^rt  S^ 
on  another  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  on        Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  ?f^^  P^f  ^^"?fo  ^^^^l  y^   St 
page  11.  the  report  comments  on  the    thank  my  colleagues  on  tiie  committee  ?^„%°f„i°°^J  ^iSn  Is  ^^^ 
rtcilng  of  Uie  K-West  reactor  at  Han-    for  tiielr  attendance  at  tiie  committee  IJ^^^'Z^  do  UiTSuSh  o?toe 
ford.  Wash.                                                    hearings  and  for  tiieir  support  of  tills  blU.  ^^  P^^J^o??  ^steS^S  will  go 
I  am  very  concerned  about  Uie  riiling        i   also   tiiank   tiie   staff,   "niey   have  f^^^  SJ^^eS^S  worthy 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  re-    worked  Saturdays  and  eariy  m  tiie  mom-  a  long  way  lowara  acmevuis  ..mo  w     «^ 
suited  In  the  shutdown  on  February  1,    Ing  and  late  at  night  in  order  to  help  i^                      eiectron-volt  accelera- 
1970,  of  Uie  K-West  production  reactor     the  committee  in  every  way  that  tepos-  .  J^  ^-^^t^^^^Seitor  SS 
at    ttie    Atomic    Energy    Commission's     slble.  I  am  really  proud  to  be  able  to  t°L,*\*Sit^^^i°^  waTfX  juitoorized 
Hanford  plant,  located  near  Richland,    say  we  feel  we  have  a  tremendously  ca-  .^S,.^^/^^^,^;  X  Sl^^?97? 
Wash.  The  use  of  fiscal  year  1970  funds    pable  professional  staff.  ?T?^u^^iIatio^  Ac^e^dSs.  the 
to  accomplish  Uils  shutdown  Is  parUc-        I  also  thank  Uie  genUeman  from  Call-  '^,^^°'^t^f  ^i^"  ^"l-lilf^f.iT 
Sa?Sf  disUirbing  because  of  Uie  strong    fornia  (Mr.  Hosic«)  for  his  continuous  f^^J ^^^^^^^^  °SS^  of  tSiToTtl 
plea  made  by  toe  AEC  to  Uie  Senate  Ap-     attendance  at  every  meeting  U»at  has  ^ ^^^^"^^^J'^^^^^  ^  °S,e 
Sropriations  Committee  In  October  1969     ever  been  called  and  his  wiUlngness  to  S^SS^i^S^Jo^   bS?  iS.de   m 
to  Restore  funds  for  operation  of  botii    stay  tiiere  until  the  end  of  Uie  day.  Many  ^^^°^^f^^^^^^\^. 
K  reactors  at  Uie  Hanford  site.  This  was     days  we  have  had  se^ions  as  long  as  5  ^"f  °\°P!I^5^  b^w  m^^ 
subsequent  to  the  action  by  Uie  House    hours  of  hearings,  so  I  am  tremendously  ^^^^,^^ ^^coS^^^wit^- 

s.K"r^"??„'^^rr.s;  iz^si-j^^-x^'^'i^  SSB^SS-s 

^                                                            ,                Mr    Mn<»iKR   Mr   Chairman,  if  the  aspects  of  the  work  at  the  laboratory. 

The  sequential  mode  of  opertlon  wotUd  re-         Mf-  H03»tt».  Mr.  cimirmMi^  u  tne  ^              incentlon  of  the  laboratory, 

suit  inTsubstantJai  loss  of  piutonium  pro-     gentleman  will  yield,  in  order  that  there  Smoe  the  ^"P"fi^  °f,,"t5„|^hft^^ 

duction  cai*city  which  would  compromise    be  no  misunder^anding.  ttic  reason  I  » sustained  and  successful  effort  has  been 

our  ability  to  meet  most  efficiently  firm  and    have  stayed  SO  assiduously  is  not  that  made  to  recruit,  tram,  and  employ  young 

contingent  future  requirements.  There  are    j  lacked  confidence  or  had  suspicion  re-  people   from    minority    groups   m    ine 

major  unoertatotieB  In  the  future  total  re-    girding  the  rhn'rmftn  It  is  because  the  ghettos.  About  50  have  been  invoivea  in 

quiremenu.  for  re:.otor  products  for  weapon     ^weu-e  of  his  company  Is  great  and  the  past  2  years  and  more  than  40  are 

purpo«»:  tbe«>  are  exprea««i  In  our  pro-     ^^     ^pie  ^j  ^^  inteUect  is  Incom-  now     employed,     similar     summertime 

duction    planning    a>    contingent    require-     ^^!^^^^™P'^  "  ""  mwujec*  »  uma^mx  ^^^^^^^  programs  were  established 

r^^L^L^I^'.^'^^^r^r^^uTtoV-     '^  Mr     HOLIFIELD.    Mr.    Chalnnan,    I  "H""^  °PP°f^|^  P™??^,!?^^: 

mit  accommodatmg  modeet  increasee  m  firm    thank  the  genUeman  from  California  for  onstrate  the  advantages  of  «tudymg  lor 

weapons  requireoMau  without  having  to  re-    those  very  kind  remarks.  future  employment  In  the  sclentmc  ana 
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technological  fields.  We  ci  in  all  take  pride 
in  the  successes  achievec  by  these  pro- 
grams. 

Efforts  to  get  black  small-business 
owners  to  bid  for  contrac  ^  has  also  been 
quite  successful.  For  ex  imple.  over  40 
percent  of  the  contracts  b  slow  $10,000  for 
work  in  the  old  village  )f  Weston,  111., 
which  is  being  adapted  to  lalwratory 
needs,  went  to  black-owned  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  period  Sep;ember  1969  to 
March  1970.  Just  this  month,  the  labor- 
atory announced  the  award  of  two  con- 
tracts with  a  potential  i  alue  of  nearly 
$600,000  to  a  black-owned  manufacturing 
company  on  Chicago's  south  side.  They 
represent  the  largest  contracts  awarded 
by  the  laboratory  to  daU  to  a  minority 
entrepreneur  and  are  equivalent  to  the 
largest  contract  value  anarded  by  the 
laboratory  to  any  single  supplier  in  the 
Greater  Chicago  metropol  tan  area. 

The  third  factor  I  wou;  d  like  to  men- 
tion is  open  hoiising.  Sine  e  the  selection 
of  the  laboratory  site,  5^  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  of  which  35  are  within  30 
miles  of  the  site,  have  pass  »d  fair  housing 
ordinances.  I  consider  thit  to  be  an  out- 
standing response  to  the  {promise  made 
that  housing  would  be  ava&lable  to  all. 

I  point  to  these  three  activities  because 
of  their  impact  on  the  socioeconomic  side 
of  science  and  because  Dr.  feobert  Wilson, 
the  Laboratory  Director,  oonsiders  these 
factors  as  important  as  tetting  a  200- 
billion-electron-volt  protofi  beam. 

I  respectfully  submit  tiiat  the  funds 
requested  for  approprlatldn  for  the  Na- 
tional Accelerator  Laborajtory  for  fiscal 
year  1971  are  the  absolute  tninimum  that 
can  be  voted  without  seriously  curtailing 
the  entire  laboratory  program.  I  urge 
your  continued  support  of]  this  program. 
One  of  the  perhaps  les^r  known  but 
potentially  most  signiflcai^t  programs  of 
the  Atomic  EInergy  Comi^ission  is  the 
work  being  conducted  in  developing  low 
level  radiation  preservatioh  of  foods.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  this  is  in(  leed  a  modest 
program,  but  in  terms  o:'  promise  for 
worldwide  benefit  for  mai  kind,  It  is  of 
the  greatest  magnitude. 

The  current  program  involves  work 
on  three  food  products— strawberries, 
papayas,  and  finflsh — preparatory  to  the 
submission  of  a  petition  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon  for  certifica- 
tion of  wholesomeness  of  the  products 
for  public  consumption.  This  has  been  a 
two-pronged  program  for  several  years 
with  research  in  isotopes  development 
as  well  as  biology  and  me<|lcine.  We  are 
approaching  fruition  with  the  petition 
for  strawberries  expected  to  be  filed  with 
the  FDA  by  the  middle  of  lihls  year.  The 
amount  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  fiscal  year  1971-.-$540,000 — la 
almost  twice  what  was  requested  by  the 
administration,  but  it  is  t^e  minimum 
amount  which  the  committee  considers 
adequate  to  assure  sufficient  viability  In 
the  program  to  provide  all  necessary  data 
to  the  FDA  on  strawberries  and  continue 
to  move  forward  at  a  reasoiiable  level  on 
other  products.  | 

Until  now,  the  United  Stites  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  this  method  of  food  preserva- 
tion. However,  so  far  we  have  obtained 
approval  of  only  two  products  for  con- 
sumption  aiter  radiation   treatment 


wheat  and  potatoes.  Other  countries  are 
rapidly  surpassing  us  in  this  field.  For 
instance,  Russia  has  nine  products  on  its 
approved  list.  At  least  nine  other  coun- 
tries are  actively  engaged  in  this  type  of 
research.  There  Is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  radiation  preservation  and 
radiation  disinfestation  are  destined  to 
play  major  roles  in  assuring  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  foodstuffs  pro- 
duced by  the  worlds  farmers  reach  the 
worlds  hungry  people  without  spoilage 
or  insect  destruction. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  humanitarian 
potential  involved,  I  should  also  note 
that  the  economics  involved  are  highly 
favorable  to  the  United  SUtes.  This 
method  of  preservation  will  open  huge 
distribution  markets  for  the  foodstuffs 
produced  by  our  farmers  which  have 
heretofore  not  been  available  because  of 
lack  of  refrigeration  or  other  preserva- 
tion processes  in  the  potential  market 
areas.  If  you  wish  to  let  your  imagina- 
tion run  free  for  a  moment,  simply  con- 
template the  removal  of  all  domestic 
commodity  restriction  and  support  pro- 
grams, full  production  on  our  farms,  a 
truly  world  market  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  an  end  to  starvation  or  even 
hunger.  This  is  indeed  a  glorious  pros- 
pect. This  is  the  altogether  realistic 
potential  of  this  program.  I  urge  the 
AEC  to  press  forward  vigorously  in  this 
area.  Together  with  the  Army's  high  ra- 
diation dose  sterilization  program,  this 
Nation  is  at  the  threshold  of  presenting 
the  world  with  one  of  history's  truly 
significant  scientific  aciiievements. 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   Vnxted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  CMmnls- 
slon  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended: 

(a)  For  'Operating  expenses".  $2,013,307,- 
000,  not  to  exceed  •119,450,000  in  operating 
costs  for  the  High  Energy  Physics  program 
category. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment", 
including  construction,  acquisition,  or 
modification  of  facilities.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition; and  acquisition  and  fabrication 
of  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction, a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total 
of  the  following: 

(1)  Spxcial  Nucrxui  Matkrials. — 
Project  71-1-*,  contaminated  storm  water 

nmoir  control  facilities,  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $900,000. 

Project  71-1-b,  in-tank  waste  solidifica- 
tion systems,  Richland,  Washington.  $6  300  - 
000. 

Project  71-l-c,  storage  and  waste  transfer 
faculties,  Richland.  Washington,  $1,700,000. 

Project  71-l-d,  radioactive  contamination 
control  Improvements.  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station.  Idaho.  $1,400,000. 

Project  71-1-*.  gaseous  diffusion  produc- 
tion support  faculties,  $14,700,000. 

Project  71-1-f,  process  equipment  modifi- 
cations, gaseous  diffusion  plants,  $6,400,000. 

(2)  Atomic  Weapons. — 
Project   71-3-a,   weapons   production,   de- 
velopment and  test  Installations,  $10,000,000. 

(3)  ReaCTOK  DXVKLOPICZNT. — 

Project  71-3-»,  modlficaUons  to  reactors 
$2,000,000. 

Project  71-3-b,  res«arcb  and  development 
test  plants.  Project  Blver.  Los  Alamoe  Scien- 


tific Laboratory.  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada 
Test  Site.  Nevada,  $1,000,000. 

Project  71-3-c.  modiflcations  to  EBR-II 
and  related  facilities.  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station.  Idaho,  $2,000,000. 

(4)  Physicai.  Reseahch. — 
Project  71-4-a.  accelerator  improvements. 

zero  gradient  synchrotron.  Argonne  National 
Laboratory.  Illinois,  $900,000. 

Project  71-4-b,  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
ditions and  modiflcations,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York.  $925,000. 

Project  71-4-c,  accelerator  improvements. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  Berkeley. 
California.  $825,000. 

Project  71-4-d.  accelerator  improvements. 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center.  Cali- 
fornia. $950,000. 

Project  71-4-e.  accelerator  improvements, 
medium  and  low  energy  physics,  $400,000. 

(5)  Biology  AND  Medicine. — 

Project  71-5-a.  addition  to  physics  build- 
ing (human  radloblo!ogy  facility).  Argonne 
National  Laboratory.  Illinois.  $2,000,000. 

(6)  Training.  Education,  and  Informa- 
tion.— 

Project  71-^a.  NaOonal  Nuclear  Science 
Information  Center  (AE  only).  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee.  $600,000. 

( 7 )  General  Plant  Projects.— $42,000,000. 

(8)  Capital  Equipment. — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction.  $173,050,000. 

Sec.  102.  LiMiTATioits. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101  (b)  (1).  (2».  (3). 
and  (4 1  only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost 
of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  in  subsections  lOKbi 
(5)  and  (6)  only  If  the  currently  estimated 
cost  of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  the  esUmated  cost  set 
forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
start  any  project  under  subsection  lOKb) 
(7)  only  U  It  is  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  maximum  currently  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
building  included  In  such  project  shall  be 
$100,000:  Provided,  That  the  building  cost 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  It  is  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(7)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
perform  construction  design  services  for  any 
Commission  construction  project  whenever 
(1)  such  construction  project  has  been  in- 
cluded in  a  proposed  authorlzaOon  bill  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Commission 
and  (2)  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
project  Is  of  such  urgency  that  construction 
of  the  project  should  be  initiated  promptly 
upon  enactment  of  legislation  appropriating 
funds  for  its  construction. 

Sec.  104.  When  so  specified  in  an  appropri- 
ation Act.  transfers  of  amounts  between  "Op- 
erating expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capital 
equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided  In  such 
appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Amendment  or  Prior  Year  Acts.— 
(a)  Section  110  of  Public  Law  86-50.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  of  the  present  text  of 
suttsectlon  (f)  of  said  section:  "And  pro- 
vided further,  That  waiver  of  use  charges  by 
the  Commission  may  not  extend  beyond  ten 
years  after  Initial  crlticallty  of  the  reactor." 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  89-32,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  to 
subsecUon  (b)  (4)  for  project  66-4-a.  sodium 
pump  test  facility,  the  words  "for  design  and 
Phase  I  construction." 

(c)  Section   101   of   Public   Law   91-44   is 
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amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (b)  (1) , 
project  70-l-c,  waste  encapsulation  and  stor- 
age faciliUes,  Richland,  Washington,  the 
word.<!  "(AE  only)"  and  further  striking  the 
figure  ••$1,200,000"  and  substituting  therefor 
the  figure  "$10,750,000". 

SEC.  106.  Liquid  Metal  Past  Brkeixr  Re- 
actor Demonstration  Program — Fourth 
Round. — (a)  The  Commission  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  a  reactor  manufacturer  and  others 
for  participation  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment, design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  a  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  pow- 
erplant.  In  accordance  with  the  criteria  here- 
tofore submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  referred  to  in  section 
106  of  Public  Law  91-44.  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  169  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  Com- 
mission Is  further  authorized  to  continue  to 
conduct  the  Project  Definition  Phase  subse- 
quent to  the  aforementioned  cooperative  ar- 
rangement. Appropriations  totalling  $50,000,- 
000  are  hereby  authorized  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned cooperative  arrangement  and  for  the 
Project  DefiniUon  Phase  authoriiied  by  sec- 
tion 106  of  Public  Law  91-44  and  this  section, 
said  total  amount  to  Include  the  sum  au- 
thorized by  section  106  of  Public  Law  91-44. 
The  Commission  Is  also  authorized  hereby, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to 
agree  under  said  cooperative  arrangement  to 
provide  assistance  up  to  a  total  amount  of 
$50,000,000  less  the  sums  available  to  the 
Commission  and  utilized  for  the  Project 
De&nitlon  Phase  contracts  authorized  pur- 
siumt  to  section  106  of  Public  Law  91-44 
and  this  section:  and.  In  addition  to  said 
total  amount.  In  the  Commission's  discretion, 
to  provide  assistance  up  to  a  total  amount 
of  $20,OOOX>00  in  the  form  of  Commlssion- 
Xurnlshed  services.  laclUtles,  or  equipment 
otherwise  available  to  or  planned  by  the 
Commission  under  its  civilian  base  program: 
Provided,  That  said  ceUlng  amounts  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  Include  assistance  in  the 
form  of  walver-of-us«  charges  during  the 
term  of  the  cooperative  arrangement  and  the 
Commission  may  agree  to  provide  Euch  assist- 
ance without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 53  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, by  waiving  use  charges  In  an  amotint  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000. 

(b)  Before  the  Commission  enters  Into 
any  arrangement  or  amendment  thereto 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  basis  for  the  arrangement  or 
amendment  thereto  which  the  Commission 
proposes  to  execute  (including  the  name  of 
the  proposed  participating  party  or  parties 
with  whom  ttM  arrangement  Is  to  be  made, 
a  general  deacriptlon  of  the  proposed  power- 
plant,  ths  estimated  amount  of  cost  to  be 
Incurred  by  the  Oommlsslan  and  by  the  par- 
tlclpaUng  parties,  and  the  general  features 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  or  amendment) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Ctanmlttee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  a  period  of  forty-five 
dBy»  shall  elapse  while  Oongress  is  In  ses- 
sion (In  computing  such  forty-flv«  days, 
there  shaU  be  excluded  the  day*  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment for  more  than  three  days) :  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Joint  Committee. 
after  having  received  the  baals  for  a  pro- 
posed arrangement  or  amendment  thereto, 
may  by  resolution  la  writing  waive  the  con- 
ditions of,  or  an  or  any  portion  of,  such 
forty-five  day  period:  Provided  further.  That 
such  arrangement  or  amendment  shall  be 
entered  Into  In  accordance  with  the  basis  for 
the  arrangement  or  amendment  submitted 
as  proTlded  liereln:  And  provided  further. 
That  no  basis  for  arrangement  need  be  re- 
Btibmltted  to  the  Jotnt  Committee  for  the 
sole  reason  tbat  tlie  eettmated  amount  of 
the  coat  to  be  liicuiied  by  the  Commission 
tixLMjds  tlM  estimated  ooet  prerlonsly  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  XotBt  Ouniuilttee  by  no  mot* 
than  15  per  centum. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Ricord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    OFTEKED    by    MR.    WOL»T 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff:  Page  8, 
alter  line  16.  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  107.  Transfer  of  Certain  Functions 
Relating  to  Commercial  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Power. —  (a)  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Commission  under  chapter  10  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  relating  to 
the  Issuance  and  review  of  Ucenses  for  the 
transfer,  receipt,  manufacture,  production, 
acquisition,  possession,  use,  import,  or  ex- 
port of  utilization  and  production  facilities, 
are  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •'Secretary ') 
to  be  exercised  by  him  In  acccRxlance  with 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ex- 
ercised and  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  faclUtics  and  personnel  of  the 
Public  Health  oerrice,  except  that  from 
and  after  the  transfer  (1)  no  license  shall 
be  issued  with  respect  to  a  uUIization  faciUty 
If  tbe  Federal  Power  Commission  determines 
(and  notifies  the  Secretary)  that  such  facil- 
ity has  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
be  of  practical  value  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes  or  that  the  Issuance  of 
such  license  would  otherwise  be  contrary 
to  or  inconsistent  with  the  national  power 
policies  of  the  United  States,  aod  (3)  no 
Ucense  ahaU  be  Issued  with  respect  to  a 
utiUzatlon  or  production  faclUty  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  (and 
nottfies  the  Secretary)  that  the  Issuance  of 
such  license  would  be  contrary  to  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  eonservaton  of  natural  re- 
sources In  the  area  involved  or  with  the 
national  oonsaration  policies  ot  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  So  much  of  the  positions,  person- 
nel. asseU,  llalilllUes.  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  au- 
thorteations.  allocations,  and  other  funds  of 
the  Commission  as  were  employed,  held, 
nsed,  or  available  l<x  use  in  connection  with 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  subsecUon  (a)  shaU  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  along  with  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties. 

"(d)  The  Dlretcor  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  (in- 
cluding regnlatlons  establishing  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  agencies  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and 
governing  the  transfers  r^erred  to  in  sub- 
section (c) )  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section." 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress has  before  it  HJl.  17405  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Elnergy 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1971.  That 
autbffllation  would  fund  $2  billian  for 
the  total  atomic  energy  program.  Of  this, 
$437  million  is  to  promote  the  etrll  use  of 
nuclear  power,  and  II2.6  million  is  to 
regulate  tills  application  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. For  erery  dollar  designated  to  pro- 
mote tbe  proUfenUlon  of  huge  nuclear 
powetplants  throughout  the  country, 
only  3  cents  is  to  be  spent  to  assure  the 
pubUe  of  their  safe  design,  construction, 
and  operati<H)s. 


According  to  the  AEC's  own  figures,  as 
of  March  31,  there  were  17  operable  nu- 
clear powerplants — and.  parenthetically, 
I  note  the  AEC  is  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  operable  and  operating 
plants,  for  the  performance  record  of  the 
Oyster  Creek,  and  Nine  Mile  Point  pow- 
erplants has  l)een  anything  but  reliable — 
there  are  17  operable  nuclear  power- 
plants.  49  being  built.  37  more  on  order, 
and  7  planned  but  not  yet  ordered.  The 
total  generating  capacity  for  these  110 
nuclear  powerplants  is  85  million  kilo- 
watts. Of  this,  all  but  5  million  kilowatts 
are  in  construction,  planning,  and  an- 
ticipation. There  is  an  enormous  regul- 
tory  workload  coming  up,  yet  in  the 
AEC's  scale  of  values,  it  proposes  to  spend 
almost  four  times  more  on  space  nuclear 
propulsion  than  U,  will  on  regulation  of 
nuclear  power;  almost  nine  times  more 
on  high  energy  physics,  four  times  as 
much  on  chemistry  and  eight  times  as 
much  for  its  own  internal  bureaucracy. 
For  me,  this  is  the  latest  of  many  factors 
that  demonstrate  it  is  time  to  remove  the 
r^ulation  of  nuclear  power  from  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission.  That  is  why 
I  am  proposing  now  an  amendment  to 
the  AEC's  authorization  bill  to  correct 
the  presoit  incompatible  combination  of 
promotional  and  regulatory  functions  for 
civH  nuclear  power  within  the  AEC. 

According  to  the  Nucleonics  We*,  the 
AEC's  regulatory  staff  has  been  frozen 
at  a  ceiling  of  504  for  the  2  years  that 
began  last  July  and  eoA  in  June  of  1971. 
Since  1965  the  regulatory  staff  has  in- 
creased about  50  percent  while  the  com- 
bined caseload  of  reactor  licensing  and 
compliance  has  Increased  by  600  percent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  Congress  in 
1954  revised  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  with 
the  intention  of  <«>ening  the  doors  to  pri- 
vate development  of  this  new  source  of 
energy,  the  KEC  has  been  in  an  untenable 
position.  And  as  tbe  utilities  rush  to- 
ward nuclear  power,  the  AEC  is  increas- 
ingly forced  into  the  position  of  King 
Solomon.  But  our  Government,  as  we  all 
too  well  know,  is  not  comprised  of  Solo- 
mons, as  the  young  mm  who  drafted  our 
Constitution  were  wdl  aware.  The  solu- 
tion  is  to  remove  from  the  AEC  the  func- 
tion of  regulation  and  relieve  it  of  the 
stress  of  setting  in  motion  with  one  hand 
activities  which  must  be  cmted  or  even 
stopped  by  the  other. 

If  the  ABC  is  relieved  of  this  regula- 
tory function,  who  then  should  perform 
it?  We  are  told  that  almost  half  of  the 
Nation's  electrical  output  is  to  be  in 
nuclear  powerplants  just  10  years  from 
now.  Thus,  the  coming  regulatory  effort 
will  be  enormous  both  in  sheer  volume  of 
work  and  in  deinands  ot  the  best  Judg- 
ment to  protect  the  public  against  the 
immediate  horrors  of  a  major  accidental 
reieaae  of  radioactive  matrrlals.  or  the 
long  delayed.  Insidious  perils  of  pro- 
longed ezposore  to  routine  releases  from 
nuclear  powerplants.  Who  should  do 
this? 

The  amendment  I  am  tntrodudng 
would  transfer  ttte  functions  of  regulat- 
ing nuclear  power  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Oanmisrion  to  the  Department 
(rf  Health,  Education,  and  Wdfare. 
•njere.  at  least,  the  regoIatorB  win  bars 
no  vested  interest  In  promoting  nuclear 
power.  Tliere  too  we  find  the  nucleus  of 
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of  course,  be 


%  capftbiUty  which  woul< . 

expanded  by  the  concurrent  transfer  oi 
staff  and  funds.  . 

The  amendment  would  also  restrain 
the  promoUonal  efforts  of!  the  AEC  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  would  provide  that  no  nu- 
clear powerplant  would  b^  licensed  by  the 
DHEW  if  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
determines  that  the  facility  has  not  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  of  practical 
value  for  industrial  or  c<»mmercial  pur- 
poses. Second.  It  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  a  veto  over  the  li- 
censing of  a  nuclear  powerplant  that  he 
determines  would  be  contrary  to  or  in- 
consistent with  the  conse^-vaUon  of  natu- 
ral resources  at  the  prop<>sed  site  or  wiUi 
the  national  conservatiot  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

A  few  months  ago  onej  of  our  most  re- 
sponsible criUcs  of  nuclear  power  pro- 
grams Prof.  Harold  Gre^n  of  the  George 
Washington    University    National    Law 
Center,  observed  that  the  "nuclear  con- 
troversy" is  here  to  sU^-  It  will  not  be 
dissipated,  he  points  ou(t.  through  sUck 
advertisiiig   and  public   relations  cam- 
paigns or  carefully  sUgCd  congressional 
hearings.  What  is  necessary  to  defuse 
the  current  controversy  is  that  all  par- 
ties recede  from  extreihist  positions.  I 
propose  that  relieving  the  AEC  of  its 
regulatory  responsibilities  is  a  vital  first 
step  in  this  deescalation.  Furthermore. 
by  bringing  regulation  bf  atomic  power 
within  the  public  health  philosophy,  we 
can  expect  a  drasticaH^r  altered  role  of 
the  regulatory  staff.  Itfc  mission  would 
then  be  to  bring  about  full  and  candid 
disclosure  of  what  the  risks  of  the  pro- 
posed facility  are.  what  the  appUcant  has 
done  to  minimize  the  risks,  what  risks  re- 
main despite  these  efforts,  and  how  these 
balance  against  the  anticipated  benefits 
of  the  facilities. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  next  5  to  10  years 
are  literally  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
American  nuclear  powejr  industry,  to  the 
future  of  the  electricity  industry,  and  to 
the  future  radiological  health  of  the  Na- 
tion. If  we  delay,  if  wq  pass  by  this  op- 
portixnity  to  provide  urgently  needed 
further  assurance  that,  nuclear  power  in 
Ita  applications  will  infleed  be  safe  both 
for  the  long  and  short  term,  we  and  our 
children  may  indeed  hiave  cause  to  look 
back  in  pain  and  sorrow- 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Ulr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  tl^e  amendment. 

The  gentleman  fromi  New  York  intro- 
duced an  amendmenti  which  seeks  to 
accomplish  a  very  important  change  in 
the  structure  and  function  of  the  AEC. 
Therefore  it  is  a  mattfer  of  considerable 
importance — I  might  iay  of  major  Im- 
portance— to  the  whcfle  atomic  energy 
program.  J 

I  am  aware  that  the  gentleman  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  early  In  1970  U>  accom- 
plish approximately  the  same  purpose. 
I  want  to  say  I  respect  the  gentleman, 
t  He  has  talked  of  his  concern  to  me  a 
nimiber  of  times  on  this  matter.  I  have 
tried  to  give  h*'"  whatil  thought  was  the 
best  information  I  co^d  on  the  subject 
matter.  When  the  bill  which  he  coepon- 
aored  came  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
AUxnlc  Energy  I  immediately  sent  it  to 
the  DepvUnent  of  Health.  Education, 
and  W^are.  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  Depsutoient  of  the  In- 


terior, the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  their 
comments.  As  of  today  we  have  not  re- 
ceived a  response  from  these  agencies.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  when  I  receive  their  comments  I 
will  transmit  them  to  him.  and  if  at  that 
time  the  gentleman  wishes  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  testify  on  this  matter.  I  am  sure 
that  that  can  be  arranged. 

However.  I  must,  because  of  the  great 
effect  that  this  would  have  upon  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act— and  I  believe  It  is 
more  far  reaching  than  the  gentleman 
may  realize — I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  call  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  urge 
its  defeat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  regulatory  group 
should  be  left  in  AEC  because: 

First.  Coordhiation  of  regulatory  and 
development  reactor  safety  research  re- 
quires continuing  those  fimctions  within 
a  single  agency; 

Second.  Day-to-day  technical  liaison 
between  regulatory  and  development 
personnel  within  a  single  agency,  as  can 
and  is  done  under  the  present  organiza- 
tion, should  be  continued; 

Third.  Through  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  hearing  procedures  now 
In  effect  there  is  adequate  impartial  ex- 
ercise of  the  regulatory  responsibilities. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

The  idea  that  the  AEC  cannot  develop 
and  promote  and  at  the  same  time  regu- 
late is  fallacious.  The  very  essence  of 
developing  and  promoting  atomic  appli- 
cations is  to  do  so  safely,  with  every 
regard  for  the  public  health  and  safety. 
And  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  regulatory 
group.  It  is  where  It  belongs  and  where 
it  can  function  best. 

If  it  were  moved.  It  would  still  be  some- 
where in  the  Govenunent,  part  of  Uncle 
Sam's  activity  and  such  a  move  accom- 
plishes exactly  nothing. 

Further,  the  U.S.  Government  is  not  a 
profitmaking  enterprise.  It  is  organized 
and  exists  to  serve  its  citizens.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  present  organizational 
setup  accomplishes.  It  should  not  be 
tampered  with. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolit). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BuRKi  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  \mder  con- 
sideration the  bill  <H.R.  17405)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  973, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  <S. 
3818)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  an  identical  bill  to  the 
bill  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  ^^    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 

follows : 

S.   3818 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
Blon  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ol  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  or  1954. 
as  amended : 

(a)  For  "Operation  expenses  ,  »2,013,307,- 
000  not  to  exceed  •119.450,000  In  operating 
costs  for  the  High  Energy  Physics  program 
category. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment  , 
including  construction.  acquislUon,  or  modi- 
fication of  faclUtles,  Including  land  acquisi- 
tion; and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  following : 

(1)  Special  Nucixa«  Matemals. — 
Project  71-1-a,  contaminated  storm  water 

runoff  control  facilities,  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina.  »900,000. 

Project  71-1-b,  In-tank  waste  solidification 
systems.  Richland.  Washington,  $6,300,000. 

Project  71-1-c.  storage  and  waste  transfer 
facilities,  Richland.  Washington.  »1, 700,000. 

Project  71-1-d.  radlowtlve  contamination 
control  Improvements.  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station.  Idaho,  $1,400,000. 

Project  71-1-e.  gaseous  diffusion  produc- 
tion support  faclllUes,  $14,700,000. 

Project  71-1-f,  process  equipment  modifi- 
cations, gaseous  diffusion  plants,  $6,400,000. 

(2)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  71-2-a,  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment and  test  installations.  $10,000,000. 

(3)  Reactor  Development. — 

Project  71-3-a,  modifications  to  reactors, 
$2,000,000. 

Project  71-3-b,  research  and  development 
teat  planta.  Project  Rover,  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada  Test 
Site,  Nevada,  $1,000,000. 

Project  71-3-c.  modifications  to  ERB-II 
and  related  faclUtles,  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station.  Idaho,  $2,000,000. 

(4)  Phtsical  Research. — 

Project  71-4-c,  accelerator  Improvements, 
zero  gradient  synchrotron.  Argonne  National 
Laboratory.  nUnols.  $900,000. 

Project  71-4-b.  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
ditions and  modifications,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York.  $935,000. 

Project  71-4-c.  accelerator  improvonentB. 
Lawrence  RadlaUon  Laboratory,  Berkeley. 
CaUfomla.  $825,000. 
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Project  71-4-d.  accelerator  Improvements. 
Stanford  Unear  Accelerator  Center.  Callfor- 
nU,  $950,000. 

Project  71-4-e.  accelerator  Improvements, 
medium  and  low  energy  physics.  $400,000. 

(5)  Biology  and  Medicine. — 

Project  71-6-a.  addition  to  physlcas  build- 
ing (human  radioblology  facility).  Argonne 
National  Laboratory.  lUlnols.  $2,000,000. 

(6)  Training.    Education    and    Infor»*a- 

TION. —  _   , 

Project  71-«-a.  National  Nuclear  Science 
Information  Center  (AE  only).  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee.  $600,000. 

(7)  General  Plant  Projects. — $42,000,000. 

(8)  Capital  Equipment. — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction.  $173,050,000. 

Sec.  102.  LiMrrATiONS. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  In  subsections  101(b)  (1).  (2).  (3).  and 

(4)  only  If  the  currently  estimated  cost  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25 
per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  for 
that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  In  subsections  101(b) 

(5)  and  (6)  only  If  the  currently  estimated 
cost  of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set 
forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  subsection  101(b)  (7)  only 
If  It  U  In  accordance  with  the  following: 

(1)  The  maximum  currently  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the 
maximum  currenUy  estimated  cost  of  any 
bmidlng  included  In  such  project  shall  be 
$100,000  provided  that  the  building  cost  lim- 
itation may  be  exceeded  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  It  Is  necessary  In  the  Interest 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsecUon  101(b)(7)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  In  that 
subsection   bv    more    than    10    per   centum. 

Sec.  103.  The  Conunlsaion  Is  authorized  to 
perform  construction  design  services  for  any 
Commission  construction  project  whenever 
(1)  such  construction  project  has  been  In- 
cluded In  a  proposed  authorization  bill 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Com- 
mission and  (2)  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  project  Is  of  such  urgency  that  con- 
struction of  the  project  should  be  Initiated 
promptly  upon  enactment  of  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds  for  Its  construction. 

Sec.  104.  When  so  specified  in  an  appropri- 
ation Act.  transfers  of  amounts  between 
"Operating  expenses'  and  "Plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided  In 
such  appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Amendment  op  Prior  Year  Acts. — 
(a)  SecUon  110  of  Public  Law  86-50.  as 
amended.  U  further  amended  by  adding  the 
foUowlng  at  the  end  of  the  present  text  of 
subsection  (f)  of  said  section:  "And  pro- 
vided further.  That  waiver  of  use  charges  by 
the  Commission  may  not  extend  beyond  ten 
years  after  Initial  crltlcallty  of  the  reactor." 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  89-32.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  to 
subsection  (b)  (4)  for  project  66-4-a,  so- 
dium pump  teet  facility,  the  words  "for  de- 
sign and  Phase  I  construction." 

(c)  SecUon  101  of  PubUc  Law  91-44  Is 
amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (b) 
( 1 ) ,  project  70-1-c,  waste  encapsulation  and 
storage  facilities.  Richland.  Washington,  the 
words  "(AE  only)"  and  further  striking  the 
figure  "$1,200,000"  and  substituting  therefor 
the  figure  "$10,750,000". 

Sec.  106.  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Re- 
actor Demonstration  Program — Fourth 
Round. — (a)  The  Commission  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  a  reactor  manufacturer  and 
others  for  participation  In  the  research  and 
development,  design,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  a  Uquld  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
powerplant.  In  accordance  with  the  criteria 
heretofore  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 


on  Atomic  Energy  and  referred  to  In  section 
106  of  PubUc  Law  91-44.  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  169  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  the 
Commission  Is  further  authorized  to  con- 
tinue to  conduct  the  Project  Definition  Phaae 
subsequent  to  the  aforementioned  cooper- 
ative arrangement.  Appropriations  totalling 
$50,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  for  the 
aforementioned  cooperative  arrangement  and 
for  the  Project  DeflnlUon  Phase  authorized 
by  section  106  of  Public  Law  91-44  and  this 
section,  said  total  amount  to  Include  the 
sum  authorized  by  section  106  of  Public  Law 
91-44.  Tbe  Commission  Is  also  authorized 
hereby,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  to  agree  under  said  cooperative 
arrangement  to  provide  assistance  up  to  a 
total  amoimt  of  $50,000,000  less  the  sums 
available  to  the  Commission  and  utilized  for 
the  Project  Definition  Phase  contracts  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  section  106  of  PubUc 
Law  91-44  and  this  section;  and.  In  addition 
to  said  total  amount,  in  the  Commission's 
discretion,  to  provide  assUtance  up  to  a  total 
amount  of  $20,000,000  In  the  form  of  Com- 
mission-furnished services,  facilities  or 
equipment  otherwise  available  to  or  planned 
by  the  Commission  under  Its  civilian  base 
program:  Provided,  That  said  celling  amounte 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  Include  assistance  In 
the  form  of  waiver  of  vise  charges  during  the 
term  of  the  cooperative  arrangement  and 
the  Commission  may  agree  to  provide  such 
assistance  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  53  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  as 
amended,  by  waiving  use  charges  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000. 

(b)  Before  the  Commission  enters  Into  any 
arrangement  or  amendment  thereto  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  basis  for  the  arrangement  or 
amendment  thereto  which  the  Commission 
proposes  to  execute  (including  the  name  of 
the  proposed  participating  party  or  parties 
with  whom  the  arrangement  is  to  be  made, 
a  general  description  of  the  proposed  power- 
plant,  the  estimated  amount  of  cost  to  be 
Incurred  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  par- 
ticipating parties,  and  the  general  features  of 
the  proposed  arrangement  or  amendment) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  a  period  of  forty-five 
days  shall  elapse  while  Congress  Is  In  ses- 
sion (In  computing  such  forty-five  days, 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of 
adjournment  for  more  than  three  days) : 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, after  having  received  the  basis  for  a 
proposed  arrangement  or  amendment  there- 
to, may  by  resolution  In  writing  waive  the 
conditions  of.  or  all  or  any  portion  of.  such 
forty-five  day  period:  Provided  further.  That 
such  arrangement  or  amendment  shall  be 
entered  Into  In  accordance  with  the  basis 
for  the  arrangement  or  amendment  sub- 
mitted as  provided  herein:  And  provided 
further.  That  no  basis  for  arrangement  need 
be  resubmitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  estimated  amount  of 
the  cost  to  be  Incurred  by  the  Commission 
exceeds  the  estimated  cost  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  by  not  more 
than  15  per  centum. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  17405)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


traneous  matter  on  H.R.  17405  and  S. 
3818.  the  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 


ARMSTRONG  NASA  AERONAUTICS 
HEAD 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that 
NASA  has  selected  Col.  Nell  A.  Arm- 
strong to  head  the  aeronautics  program 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration . 

Colonel  Armstrong  \s  one  of  the  most 
eCBcient  aeronautical  engineers  in  the 
United  States.  He  vrtll  make  a  great  con- 
tribution in  this  field. 

I  am  incorporating  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following  release  from 
NASA- 

Armstrong  NASA  AzROnaurics  Head 
Nell  A.  Armstrong,  the  first  man  to  set 
foot  on  the  Moon  and  one  of  the  nations 
foremost  engineering  test  pilots,  has  been 
named  to  head  the  aeronautics  program  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Armstrong,  commander  of  the  Apollo  11 
lunar  landing  mission,  becomes  Deputy  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Aeronautics.  Of- 
fice of  Advanced  Research  and  Technology 
at  NASA  Headquarters,  Washington,  effec- 
tive July  1. 

He  succeeds  Charles  W.  Harper  who  Is  Join- 
ing Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  NASA  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator,  in  carrying  out  the 
agency's  planning  effort  for  future  United 
States  space  missions. 

In  his  new  position,  Armstrong  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  coordination  and  manage- 
ment of  overaU  NASA  research  and  technol- 
ogy work  related  to  aeronautics  and  cooper- 
ation and  coordination  between  NASA,  in- 
dusiry  and  other  government  agencies  with 
respect  to  aeronautics. 

NASA  conducts  a  broad  program  In  aero- 
nautics Including  aerodynamics,  loads  and 
structures,  propulsion,  operational  environ- 
ment problems  and  flight  dynamics.  The  pro- 
gram Is  directed  toward  all  types  of  aircraft, 
both  civilian  and  military  In  the  areas  of  gen- 
eral aviation,  vertical  and  short  take-off  and 
landing  aircraft,  subsonic  aircraft,  super- 
sonic and  hypersonic  aircraft  and  other  ad- 
vanced aviation  technologies. 

NASA  In  the  past  few  years  has  been  de- 
voting some  $75  million  of  Its  annual  budget 
for  aeronautics.  The  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
request  calls  for  $87  million  in  aeronautics 
research. 

Armstrong,  a  civilian  astronaut,  has  more 
than  20  years  experience  as  an  engineer  and 
pilot.  He  was  a  Naval  aviator  from  1949  to 
1952  and  fiew  78  combat  missions  during  the 
Korean  action. 

He  Joined  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center 
m  1955  (then  NACA  Lewis  FUght  Propulsion 
Laboratory)  and  later  transferred  to  the 
NASA  High  Speed  Flight  Station  (now  Flight 
Research  Center)  at  Edwards.  Calif.,  as  an 
aeronautical  research  pilot  for  NACA  and 
NASA.  He  was  an  X-16  project  pilot  and  fiew 
that  aircraft  to  altitudes  above  200,000  feet 
and  at  speeds  approximately  4,000  miles  per 
hour. 

Other  flight  te«t  work  included  piloting  the 
X-1  rocket  airplane,  the  F-100.  P-101.  F-102. 
F-104.  F6D.  B-47.  the  paragllder.  and  others. 
As  pilot  of  the  B-a9  "drop"  aircraft,  he  par- 
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UcJpated  In  the  launciiee  of  over  100  rocket 
alrplAiM  flights. 

Armstrong*  aircraft  tesi  pUot  flight* 
covered  the  areas  of  icing  research  and  de- 
icer  tests,  gust  research,  vkrylng  leading- 
edge  slat  configurations,  supersonic  com- 
pressor stall,  boundary  layer  determination, 
roll  coupling  alleviation  using  pitch  damp- 
ing, supersonic  boundary  layer  transition 
and  heat  transfer  research,  minimum  air- 
craft controllability,  subsanlc  boundary 
layer  noise  research  and  citapult  and  ar- 
rested landings. 

Armstrong  became  a  NASA  astronaut  In 
September  1963  and  he  was  command  pilot 
for  the  Gemini  8  irlssion  JarcL  16.  1966. 
During  that  mission  he  wis  successful  in 
achieving  the  flrst  space  docHlng  of  two  vehi- 
cles. 

Shortly  after  docking,  a  malfunctioning 
thruster  caused  the  space -raft  to  gjrate 
widely  but  exceptional  piloting  skill  by 
Armstrong  and  his  fellow  «rewman.  Astro- 
naut David  R.  Scott,  overcane  the  problem 
and  resulted  in  a  successful  recovery. 

Armstrong  and  Actronau ;  Edwin  B.  Al- 
drln,  Jr.,  on  July  20.  19<9  accompUshed 
man's  flrst  landing  on  the  Joon.  Armstrong, 
and  then  Aldrin.  became  the  first  men  to 
walk  on  the  Moon  as  they  conducted  a  two- 
hour  -vnd  40-mlnute  erploral  Ion  of  the  Itinar 
surface,  deployed  erpertments  and  collected 
Moon  material  for  return  to(  Earth. 

Armstrong  haa,xecelved  niany  awards  and 
honors  including  the  Octave  Chanute  Award, 
the  Collier  Trophy,  the  Thomas  White 
Trophy,  the  Presidential  Melal  for  Freedom, 
the  National  Civil  Service!  League  Award, 
and  the  National  Oeographllc  Society's  Hub- 
bard Medal. 

Armstrong  was  bom  Aug.  5,  1930  In  Wapa- 
koneta,  Ohio.  He  attended  local  schools,  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  science  degree  In  aero- 
nautical engineering  from  P^due  University 
In  1955  and  master  of  science  In  aerospace 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  1970.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Janet  Shearon  of  Evknston.  111.  The 
Armstrongs  have  two  children. 
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COORDINATE  AND 
LUnON  P 


ANTIPOL- 


(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  t)ie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  an4  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  my 
own  interest  in  antipollution  measures 
goes  back  a  considerable!  period  of  time, 
every  day  new  evidence  Is  reaching  me 
Indicating  that  my  many  previous  utter- 
ances calling  for  organized,  massive  war 
against  pollution  were  well  Justified  and 
timely. 

The  fears  I  expressed  to  often  are  ac- 
tually coming  to  pass  in  more  waj^  than 
many  of  us  could  possil^ly  have  antici- 
pated some  years  ago,  i  when  we  flrst 
started  oiir  fight  on  pollu^on. 

Every  day  brings  st^iJing  new  evi- 
dence of  more  widespread,  deeper,  more 
dangerous  pollution  thati  even  those  of 
us  who  mounted  the  antipollution  fight 
could  ever  have  foreseen.  New  infected 
areas  and  victims  are  ^ing  uncovered 
daily. 

As  new  developments  tmf old.  day  after 
day.  it  seems  literally  that  the  whole 
economy,  flora,  and  waters,  in  most  of 
their  principal  features  i  ue  infested  with 
foul  p<dlution. 

Our  transportation  media,  streets,  by- 
ways, highways,  tracks,  streams,  waters, 
and  oceana— every  phase  of  it  except 
possibly  Isolated  and  ronote  areas — are 


becoming  actually  contaminated  with 
dirty  water,  stench,  rubbish,  filth,  litter, 
unsightliness,  and  wastes,  noise,  and 
esthetic  chaos  and  discard. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  water,  soil, 
and  air  that  is  polluted,  but  the  ground 
we  walk  on  Is  littered  with  dirty  wastes, 
often  with  poison,  pesticides,  herbicides, 
and  the  screaming,  earsplitting  noises 
from  many  sources,  the  smoke  and  gas  in 
the  air.  AU  add  up  to  what  may  well  be 
termed  a  ghastly  situation,  horrible  to 
view  and  experience,  dangerous  to  hu- 
man and  animal  life  and  all  living 
things,  unsightly,  stench  ridden,  and  dis- 
graceful. 

The  cars  and  aircraft  we  ride  on  are 
permeated  with  pollution,  noxious  gases, 
odors,  disease-bearing  molecules,  atoms, 
and  substances. 

So  many  polluted  materials  are 
spreading  on  the  waters,  over  the 
ground,  in  the  air  of  our  civilized  world 
that  as  yet  we  can  hardly  identify  and 
classify  all  of  them,  even  though  we 
know  that  many  of  them  are  fllthy, 
odoriferous,  and  loaded  with  disease. 

We  ask  ourselves :  How  can  human  life 
and  animal  life  possibly  continue  to  exist 
tolerably  in  such  environments? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  i)eople  every- 
where are  rising  up  in  a  loud  cry  of  de- 
mand for  the  alleviation  of  such  baneful 
conditions  which  are  threatening  hu- 
mankind, animal  hfe,  and  the  order, 
scenic  beauty  and  esthetic  outlines  of 
the  places  of  our  habitat,  our  waters,  our 
green  areas  and  the  air  we  breathe? 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  we  are  not  moving  faster 
than  we  are  to  combat  and  eliminate 
these  frightful  conditions. 

Congress  has  taken  strong  action.  We 
have  authorized  antipollution  metisures, 
provided  the  fimds  to  implement  them, 
and  the  organization  to  plan  and  carry 
out  counter  measures  against  pollution 
of  every  kind. 

But  what  good  does  it  do  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  such  action,  and  then  see 
the  moneys  we  have  appropriated,  not  In 
all  Instances  tis  generous  as  chey  should 
be,  but  nevertheless  very  substantial,  cut 
back  by  massive  meatax  slashes  by  the 
executive  department,  and  watch  idl  the 
planning  efforts  that  have  been  started 
bogging  down  in  delay,  talk,  dialog,  con- 
frontations, and  vocal  multiplicity  of 
local.  State,  county,  regional,  and  Na- 
tional agencies  talking,  debating  and 
haggling,  while,  in  effect,  to  put  it  figu- 
ratively. "Rome  is  burning"? 

To  be  sure,  we  need  more  money  in 
this  fight  against  pollution,  but  first  we 
need  some  additional  strong,  vigorous 
leadership  at  the  t<v  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  will  cleave  through  the 
mass  of  uncoordinated  agencies  and  ef- 
forts, some  of  them  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses, that  characterize  antipollution 
programs,  and  focus  administrative  at- 
tention upon  coordinating  all  these  ef- 
forts under  one  central  leadership,  and 
moving  sdl  necessary  programs,  what- 
ever and  wherever  they  are,  to  start  a 
vigorous  attack,  and  take  broad,  effective, 
remedial  action  to  banish  pollution  of 
all  kinds  from  our  Nation. 

I  think  this  kind  of  effort  and  orga- 
nization can  no  longer  be  delajred.  Jxx 
fact,  further  delay  in  these  matters  Is 


intolerable.  The  coimtry  is  screeching  for 
action,  and  the  Congress,  and  especially 
the  executive  department,  must  move  to 
give  action  to  the  people,  and  boldly  strike 
out  to  track  down  and  eliminate  every 
source  and  type  of  pollution  currently 
contributing  to  turn  our  beautiful  coun- 
try into  pools,  puddles,  and  masses  of 
obnoxious  wastelands,  where  no  civilized 
people  could  hardly  hope  to  survive. 

I  urge  that  the  administration  speed 
up  its  administrative  forces  engaged  in 
combating  pollution,  so  as  to  organize 
into  a  coherent,  coordinated,  central 
agency,  embracing  regional,  State,  local, 
and  Federsd  bodies  that  can  combat  the 
evils  of  pollution  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  effort  should  involve  all  kinds 
of  pollution  in  our  waters,  on  our  streets 
and  local  communities,  in  the  air — every- 
where corrective  or  preventive  measures 
may  be  needed. 

Every  day  that  we  allow  to  pass  with- 
out moving  against  these  evils  will  be 
threatening  human  life.  Increasing  the 
dangers  of  spread  of  disease  in  our  coun- 
try. It  will  also  be  causing  widespread 
deterioration,  spoilage  and  rot  in  many 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  our  locsd  communi- 
ties, and  the  environments  in  which  peo- 
ple live  and  work. 

Not  only  must  the  Government  at 
every  level  be  mobilized  for  this  battle, 
but  the  entire  country  must  be  organized, 
and  goaded  into  su:tion  to  stand  behind 
and  support  the  massive  efforts  that  will 
be  necessary  to  attack  and,  hopefully, 
to  banish  these  evils,  and  purge  end 
cleanse  our  Nation  from  the  widespread 
environmental  filth  that  threatens  us 
so  gravely. 

Let  us  insist  upon  total  coordination 
of  our  national  efforts  against  pollution, 
and  let  us  nmke  sure  that  the  Congress 
provides  all  necessary  fimds  to  do  the 
Job.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 


TROUBLES  GETTING  TO  SEE  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  no- 
ticed in  the  morning  newspapers  that  my 
good  friend  and  colle«igue.  Congressman 
Bill  Clay,  has  been  having  his  troubles 
getting  to  see  the  President.  It  appears 
that  his  prophecy  of  16  months  ago  is 
coming  true. 

It  was  on  January  17,  1969.  that  Con- 
gressman Clay  and  I,  along  with  the 
other  freshmen  Democratic  Members  of 
the  91st  Congress,  were  invited  to  the 
White  House  for  a  chat  with  former 
President  Johnson.  We  were  Just  pre- 
paring to  walk  in  the  door  of  the  White 
House  when  Congressman  Clay  stopped 
us. 

He  looked  around  for  a  few  minutes, 
studying  that  famous  House  and  getting 
a  good  look  at  the  door  through  which 
famous  persons  have  passed  for  years. 
He  then  made  a  statement  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  and  which,  apparently,  la 
coming  true.  He  said: 

I  just  wajU  to  K«t  a  good  look  a*  this 
place  now  beoauM  tbla  la  Mm  lact  tlma  I  vlU 
b«  iMlklnc  through  tlila  door  for  four  years. 


X. 
X 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  pork.  In  1966  the  United  States 
produced  5,138,000  metric  tons  of  fresh 
pork.  The  Soviet  Union,  the  second- 
ranked  nation,  produced  1,992,000  metric 
tons.  

AMERICA  SHOULD  NOT  SURRENDER 
CROWN  OP  ST.  STEPHEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mf.  Hogan)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes.       - 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
attention  to  a  letter  which  I  have  today 
sent  to  the  President: 

May  19, 1970. 
The  PaEsmsNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washintgon,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  President:  Recent  news  reporta 
Indicate  that  the  diplomatic  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Hun- 
gary are  improving  and  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Holy  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  Hungary's  national  treasure  and 
main  symbol  of  constitutional  government, 
may  be  surrendered  by  the  United  States  in 
future  negotiations.  Allow  me  to  impress 
upon  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this  should 
not  be  a  negotiable  Item. 

The  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  Is  the  symbolic 
source  of  all  Hungarian  laws  and  powers.  It 
has  become  the  symbol  of  Hungarian  sov- 
ereignty, achieving  particular  significance 
since  1945  when  the  Crown  was  entrusted  to 
the  United  States  for  safekeeping  until 
Hungary  would  once  again  function  as  a  con- 
stitutional government  established  by  the 
Hungarian  people  through  free  choice. 

Despite  the  ctirrent  Improvement  In  our 
relations  with  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
government,  the  United  States  cannot  vio- 
late her  trtist  by  surrendering  this  state  sym- 
twl  to  the  totalitarian  regime  of  a  Soviet 
satellite.  The  unresolved  dispute  over  Unit- 
ed States  claims  on  American  properties 
confiscated  or  nationalized  by  Hungary  after 
World  War  n  glvea  us  ample  legal  JusUfi- 
cation  for  holding  this  Crown  as  security 
against  those  unpaid  claims.  I  urge  that  we 
maintain  a  firm  stance  on  this  matter. 

The  hopes  of  the  oppressed  people  of  Hun- 
gary for  a  future  of  freedom  and  liberty  and 
the  hopes  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
American-Hungarians  in  this  country.  wUl 
be  dashed  forever  if  the  United  States  breaka 
ite  sacred  trust  and  relinquishes  the  Crown. 
Sincerely. 

La  WHENCE  J.  HOCAN, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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orating  state  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
Many  in  Congress  have  been  pleading 
with  the  President  to  utilize  the  tools 
which  Congress  has  provided  to  help 
bring  down  the  excessive  Interest  rates 
fostered  by  the  economic  policies  of  this 
administration;  our  pleas  have  been 
ignored. 

The  budget  deficits  both  for  1970  and 
1971  can  be  laid  directly  at  the  door  of 
the  White  House  where  policies  were 
formulated  which  brought  on  the  exces- 
sive high  interest,  recession,  and  unem- 
ployment which  are  creating  the  deficits. 

The  shortfall  of  $3  billion  in  tax  rev- 
enues over  earlier  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1970  is  due  to  declining  business 
brought  on  by  the  recession  and  infla- 
tion. Unprofitable  businesses  and  men 
out  of  work  do  not  pay  taxes.  For  fiscal 
year  1971,  the  President's  own  report 
shows  that  there  is  an  additional  $1  bil- 
Uon  estimated  tax  revenue  shortfall,  an 
additional  $1  billion  in  interest  costs  due 
to  the  excessive  interest  rates,  and  an- 
other one-half  billion  more  expected  to 
be  paid  in  unemployment  insurance.  All 
three  factors — decreased  tax  revenue, 
more  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  by 
the  Government  and  incresised  unem- 
ployment are  directly  attributable  to  the 
failing  economic  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration. 


BUDGET  DEFICITS  DUE  TO  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS  FAILING  ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's statonent  today  on  the  budget 
verifies  In  a  most  distressing  manner  re- 
cent statements  concerning  the  deterl- 


LEGISLATION  REGULATING  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  USE  OP  LIVE  AM- 
MUNITION ON  COLLEGE  CAM- 
PUSES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstedj)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
six  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives H.R.  17698,  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  Uve  ammunition  by 
National  Guardsmen  on  college  cam- 
puses unless  a  situation  imperiling  life 

TJJ5.  Army  guidelines  and  almost  every 
respected  military  authority  warns 
against  confronting  students  with  loaded 
weapons.  Yet  with  the  Increased  use  of 
Guardsmen  on  college  campuses  has 
come  an  increased  disregard  for  life.  The 
result  can  only  be  more  Kent  and  Jack- 
son States,  where  the  innocent  onlooker 
is  the  victim. 

We  introduced  this  legislation  because 
we  see  no  excuse  for  National  Guardsmen 
carrying  live  ammunition  when  so  many 
nonlethal  methods  of  controlling  poten- 
tial riot  situations  exist. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  carrying  of  weap- 
ons with  live  ammunition  by  Guards- 
men on  college  campuses  except  where  a 
situation  imperiling  life  exists,  and  a 
specific  order  to  carry  ammunition  has 
been  issued.  In  addition  it  prohibits  the 
sending  of  any  Guardsmen  to  a  college 
campus  who  did  not  have  a  minimum 
level  of  riot  control  and  live  ammunition 
training.  States  failing  to  meet  these  pro- 
cedures would  lose  Federal  grant  assist- 
ance to  their  Guard  units. 

Increased  riot  control  training  makes 
the  Guardsman  more  sure  of  himself  and 
less  likely  to   react  violently  to  unex- 


pected or  fatiguing  situations.  Neither 
of  the  guard  units  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity received  anywhere  near  the  average 
amount  of  such  training  of  units 
throughout  the  country.  One  received 
only  the  minimum  level  recommended  by 
the  U.S.  Army.  The  other  did  not  even 
receive  that  much.  Units  elsewhere  have 
three  or  four  times  the  recommended 
minimum. 

The  recent  National  Guard  perform- 
ance on  mtmy  college  campuses  appears 
symptomatic  of  the  slipshod  character 
of  training  in  some  States.  When  a 
Guardsman  takes  a  test  in  some  units,  he 
is  asked  if  he  has  studied  for  it.  If  he 
repUes  in  the  affirmative,  he  Is  passed.  I 
believe  supervisory  officers  should  admin- 
ister critical  National  Guard  tests  to 
eliminate  such  situations.  A  full  scale  in- 
vestigation of  the  Guard's  procedures 
should  also  be  undertaken  immediately 
leading  toward  a  total  overhauling  of  it. 
Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  bipar- 
tisan legislation  are  Congressmen  Daniel 
E.  Button,  RepubUcan.  of  New  York; 
James  G.  Fulton,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvsmia;  Seymour  Halpern,  Republican, 
of  New  York;  Robert  E.  Leggett;  Demo- 
crat, of  California ;  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
Democrat,  of  Hawaii;  and  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
Republican,  of  New  York. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill : 

HJl.  17698 
A  bill  to  amend  title  32  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prescribe  standards  for  training 
and  control  of  National  Guard  units  as- 
signed to  duty  in  connection  with  civU  dis- 
turbances occvirrlng  on  or  adjacent  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  5  of  title  32,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S  508.  Training    and    use    of    the   National 
Guard    for    certain    civil    disturb- 
ances, 
"(a)  No  enlisted  member  or  officer  of  the 
National  Guard  may  be  assigned  to  duty  In 
connection  with  any  civil  disturbance  occur- 
ring within  or  adjacent  to  the  boundaries  of 
any  public  or  private  university.  coUege.  Jtin- 
lor  college,  at  other  institution  of  higher 
education   unless   such  enlisted   member   or 
officer  has  had  at  least  100  hours  of  train- 
ing In  the  use  of  firearms  and  at  least  56 
hours  of  training  in  riot  control. 

"(b)  No  enlisted  member  or  officer  of  the 
National  Guard  who  is  assigned  to  duty  In 
connection  with  any  civil  disturbance  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
who  is  armed  with  a  firearm  may  load  such 
firearm  with  Uve  ammunition  In  connec- 
tion with  such  duty  until  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  commanding  officer  and  no  such  or- 
der may  be  given  by  the  commanding  officer 
unless  the  disturbance  Is  of  such  severity 
that  the  lives  of  the  members  and  officers 
are  In  Unmlnent  peril. 

"(c)  Notvrithstandlng  section  108  of  this 
title.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  finds  that 
any  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section  has  occurred,  the  National  Guard  of 
the  State  concerned  Is  barred  from  receiv- 
ing money  or  any  other  aid,  benefit,  or  privi- 
lege authorized  by  law  untU  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  determines  that  all  units  of 
the  National  Guard  of  such  State  have  taken 
such  actions  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  Insure  that  such  vio- 
lations do  not  again  occur." 
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(b)    tlM   analysis   of 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
following: 

■■508.  Training  and  use  of 
for   certain   clyll 
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end  thereof  the 
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The  SPEAKER.  Unde^  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin    (Mr.    Reuss 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.   REUSS.   Mr.   S 
York  Times  coliminist, 
commented  yesterday  o: 
ing  It  "Utterly  unecon 
Ian   version  of   our 
toward  vainglory  and  o: 
tion."  That  suras  it  up 

In    addition,    the    ^  . - 

noted  yesterday  in  an  editorial  that  there 
is  already  a  $76  million  cost  overrun  on 
the  SST  and  suggested  that  'before  the 
first  SST  shatters  its  flrit  sUence  the  ci- 
vilian planners  may  yet  be  contending 
for  top  honors  in  undei  estimation  with 
the  Pentagon."  . 

I  include  both  these  ( omments  m  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Tlnjes,  May  18,  1970) 

VAIN01.OKT   OK  THK  CIVILIAN   StDB 

(By  Anthony  l^wls) 
London.— The  cause  of  the  environment, 
for  all  lt«  deep  significance  has  seemed  some- 
thing of  a  distraction  In  r^ent  months.  The 
moral  disquiet  of  America^  about  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  channeled  Ifato  environmental 
protest^too  often  Into  ■ather  empty,  ab- 
stract gestures  Instead  of  the  specific, 
difficult  controversial  piograma  really  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  dEstructltm  of  our 
surroundings. 

Any  thought  that  vaf  ue  environmental 
cheerleadlng  covUd  be  a  substitute  for  polit- 
ical action  and  protest  afalnst  the  war  has 
been  dispelled  by  CamboHla.  It  Is  hard  for 
even  the  person  most  wbrrled  about  clean 
air  or  water  to  keep  his  inind  on  that  sub- 
ject while  Americans  arei  widening  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  shooting  each  other 

at  home.  ^        »^      _ 

But  there  Is  one  Issue  related  to  the  en- 
■rtronment  that  now  req^es  vwgent  public 
attention— the  development  of  supersonic 
transport  planes.  1 

All  along,  the  arguments  for  supersonic 
transports  have  been  of|a  mystical  kind— , 
the  urge  to  the  ultimate,  the  Irrepressible 
human  desire  for  bigger  a^d  faster  machines, 
the  challenge  of  design. 

Those  are  understandable  motivations. 
When  the  first  Concorde  lifted  Its  odd-shaped 
beak  on  the  runway,  tl^ere  were  doubtless 
feelings  of  pride  among  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  apart  from  the  engineers  and 
politicians  who  feel  theli}  prestige  so  directly 
engaged.  I    

LIKB  CLXPra  SHIPS 

But  the  Concorde  and  the  projected  SST 
are  a  little  like  the  American  cUpper  ships 
of  fond  memory :  beautiful  In  their  way,  ad- 
venturous— and  utterly  uneconomic.  Meet 
people  forget  that  those  lovely  sailing  ships 
were  never  competitive  I  with  tubbier  com- 
petitors. And  the  cllpiJers  were  a  burden 
only  on  venture  capital!  not  on  the  public 
purse,  pubUc  health  an^  public  tranquility. 

Professor  R.  E.  Newell  <tf  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology*  esUmates  that  400 
supersonic  transport  |)lanes — a  moderate 
projection  of  the  sales  targets  of  the  Con- 
corde and  SST— would  ^nject  aboxrt  160,000 
tons  of  water  vapor  Uito  the  stratosphere 
every  day.  That,  he  sayi ,  would  Increase  the 
natural  Intake  of  water  by  a  third. 


The  result  could  be  to  Increase  cloud 
cover,  reflect  more  of  the  sun's  heat  away 
and  reduce  the  earth's  temperature.  Mem- 
bers of  President  Nixon's  Council  on  Envl- 
ronmenUl  QuaUty  have  said  that  there 
might  be  "serious  consequences  on  climate." 
Then  there  Is  noise.  So  far  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  sonic  boom.  Prince 
Charles  reflected  the  concern  of  many  Britons 
when  he  remarked  the  other  day  that  the 
Concorde's  worth  would  be  questionable  If 
It  damaged  ancient  churches,  as  some  fear 
It  will  on  the  forthcoming  first  supersonic 
flights  over  Scotland  and  England. 

But  engine  noise  may  be  a  more  painful 
and  destructive  fact  of  supersonic  life  than 
the  boom.  The  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council,  Russell  E.  Train,  has  Just  testified 
that  the  planned  SST  would  be  "three  to  four 
times  louder  "  than  the  present  legal  limits 
on  aircraft  engine  noise.  The  Economist,  the 
British  weekly,  speaks  of  "the  noise  of  fifty 
Jumbo  jets  at  take-off." 


market— If  we  stay  too  long  out  of  the  super- 
sonic race.  The  Russians  and  the  British- 
French  combine  hav«  l>eaten  us,  of  course. 
But  just  the  knowledge  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  in 
the  race,  we  are  told,  will  preserve  a  part  of 
our  prestige.  And  the  fact  that  when  we  do 
arrive  we  will  be  the  fastest,  the  roomiest, 
and  noisiest  of  all  will,  presumably,  restore 
our  Image  and  our  international  balance  of 
payments.  Lots  of  luck. 

It  might  have  been  pleasant.  Just  for  once, 
to  let  someone  else  make  the  costly  mistakes 
so  that  the  United  States  might  profit  by 
them  instead  of  paying  for  them.  But  that. 
It  seems,  is  too  much  to  hope  for.  All  that's 
left  now  Is  to  watch  the  cost  overruns  rise 
like  a  one-way  tide,  and  to  hope  for  the  best. 


MABGINAL    BENEFITS 

For  a  society  wUllngly  to  undergo  pain  of 
that  kind,  one  would  assume  that  It  expected 
m  return  an  enormous  increase  In  efficiency 
and  convenience  of  air  transportation.  But 
m  fact  the  supersonic  planes,  by  the  most 
optimistic  accounts  of  their  boosters,  would 
provide  only  marginal  benefits  If  any. 

The  actual  cabins  would  be  less  spacious 
and  comfortable.  Assuming  that  SST's  would 
be  bearable  at  present  urban  airports  and 
that  ground  time  woxild  not  Increase — doubt- 
ful assumptions— the  trans-Atlantic  traveler 
might  save  two  hours.  To  do  so  he  would 
h^i^to  pay  a  premium  fare.  Even  then,  the 
aircraft  would  probably  not  be  economic  to 
operate;  airline  executives  are  saying  that 
they  woxild  have  to  be  subsidized  from  other 
operations. 

All  airline  passengers,  then,  would  be  pay- 
ing for  the  doubtful  time-saving  of  a  handful 
of  travelers  In  SST's.  So  would  the  public, 
of  course;  billions  of  doUars  In  development 
cosu  are  being  paid  by  the  British,  French 
and  American  Governments. 

BAU^MCX    or    PAYMENTS 

In  the  light  of  this  grotesque  Imbalance 
of  costs  and  benefits,  why  should  govern- 
ments press  on  with  the  adventure?  The 
latest  American  answer  Is  that  otherwise 
airlines  might  buy  supersonic  planes  else- 
where and  Injure  the  balance  of  payments. 
And  the  Nixon  Administration  put  that 
argument  forward.  The  Economist  says, 
"largely  because  it  could  find  no  other 
sensible  reason." 

In  short,  the  SST  Is  a  civilian  version  of 
our  society's  tendency  toward  vainglory  and 
official  self-decepUon.  And  here,  as  on  the 
mlUtary  side.  It  wlU  take  an  aroused  public 
to  end  the  Illusion  and  the  waste. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

May  18,  1970) 

Off  Wk   Go 


The  supersonic  transport  has  already  gone 
off  into  the  wild  red  yonder  with  the  first 
announcement  of  a  cost  overrun  since  the 
United  States  Joined  the  International  race 
for  a  bigger  and  better  sonic  boom. 

As  such  things  go  these  days,  the  amount 
Involved  is  no  great  shakes — a  mere  $76  mil- 
lion. But  It's  stlU  early  In  the  game,  and  be- 
fore the  first  SST  shatters  Its  first  silence 
the  civilian  planners  may  yet  be  contending 
for  top  honors  In  underestimation  with  the 
Pentagon. 

It  must  be  considered  that  mlUtary  equip- 
ment, such  as  the  much  maligned  C5A  trans- 
port, may  be  a  very  handy  thing  to  have 
around.  It  may  even,  someday,  prove  to  be 
worth  what  we  paid  for  It. 

The  billion  dollar  SST  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  conceived  not  because  of  a 
pressing  need  for  Jet  passengers  to  roar  along 
at  mach  3.7,  but  because  of  a  belief  that 
America  will  lose  face — and  part  of  aircraft 


THE   NEED  FOR  LAW   AND   ORDER 
AMONG  THE  BIG  BANKS 

(Mr.  P  ATM  AN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  by 
the  lawlessness  that  exists  in  the  big 
banking  community. 

This  disregard  for  law  and  order  has 
been  aided  and  abetted  by  the  policeman 
on  the  comer— the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies. My  statements  concerning  this  con- 
tinued disregard  for  the  law.  have,  in 
large  part,  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  both  in  the 
press  and  official  Washington. 

Last  week,  a  courageous  public  oflB- 
cial — J.  L.  Robertson.  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors—stepped forth  and  told  it  like  it  is 
in  the  world  of  the  big  banking  commu- 
nity. He  pointed  to  numerous  instances 
of  the  big  banks'  efforts  to  circiunvent  the 
law  for  their  own  particular  desires  and 
needs.  He  pointed  out  that  the  banks  were 
in  a  poor  posiUon  to  talk  about  law  and 
order  in  the  society  as  a  whole  while  they 
consistently  made  end  runs  aroimd  the 
law  and  banking  regulations. 

Even  more  startling— and  this  fact  was 
missed  in  many  reports  of  Governor 
Robertson's  speech — is  the  fact  that  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  have,  in  many 
cases,  actually  been  partners  In  the 
banks'  end  runs  around  the  law.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon 
used  his  office  to  Issue  administrative 
fiats  designed  to  destroy  the  intent  of 
banking  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
gave  the  banks  a  free  run  throughout  the 
economy.  His  successor.  William  Camp, 
has  followed  faithfully  in  his  footsteps. 
Governor  Robertson  points  out  that 
the  bank  regulatory  agencies  have  de- 
clined to  follow  up  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  thus  have  allowed  the  banks 
to  continue  unlawful  activities.  I  quote 
this  significant  paragraph  from  Gover- 
nor Robertson's  speech : 

sticking  as  closely  to  my  own  field  of  en- 
deavor as  possible,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
seen  no  great  rush  by  the  federal  bank  reg- 
lUatory  agencies  to  comply  with  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  first  decision  written  by  Warren 
Burger  as  Chief  Justice,  over  five  months  ago. 
(First  National  Bank  in  Plant  City,  Florida 
V3.  Fred  O.  Dickenson  et  al..  396  US.  122). 
The  actual  decision  in  that  case  calls  for 
reversals  of  administrative  rulings  with  re- 
spect to  whether  depositories  and  pick-up 
services  are  branches,  and  its  reasoning  calls 
for  a  change  in  the  rulings  concerning  loan 
production  offices. 
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In  addition.  Governor  Robertson  calls 
attention  to  the  big  banks'  efforts  to  cir- 
ciunvent the  Federal  Reserve's  program 
to  control  inflation.  Governor  Robertson 
says: 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  had  so  much 
trouble  twinging  inflation  under  control  dtir- 
Jng  the  past  year  and  a  half  is  because  we 
have  not  had  the  willing  cooperation  of  much 
of  the  banking  system. 

Governor  Robertson,  of  course,  re- 
ferred to  the  importation  of  billions  of 
"Euro-doUars"  at  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  was  tightening  the  money 
supply.  He  also  refers  to  the  banks'  use 
of  commercial  paper  as  another  end  run 
device  around  the  Federal  Reserve's  In- 
flaticmary  program. 

Mr.  Sp^ker,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public  will  re- 
member Governor  Robertson's  speech 
the  next  time  they  see  an  ad  by  one  of 
the  big  banks  proclaiming  their  great 
desire  to  control  inflation.  Governor 
Robertson  is  one  of  the  most  knowledg- 
able  men  on  banking  in  the  entire  United 
States  and  he  says  that  It  is  the  bank- 
ing community  itself  that  has  blocked 
the  efforts  to  bring  it  under  control. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Governor  Robertson's 
criticism  of  the  banks'  lawlessness  Is 
summed  up  in  this  paragraph: 

Cutting  comers  may  not  be  a  violation  of 
law,  but  Is  It  ethical  to  seek  out  ways  of 
legally  evading  laws  and  regulations  adopted 
to  promote  the  public  Interest?  To  be  sure, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  It  Is  up  to  the 
authorities  to  devise  perfect  laws  and  regu- 
lations that  win  have  the  effect  of  making 
everything  that  Is  undesirable  also  illegal. 
But  there  la  a  higher  standard.  A  man  of 
character  does  not  require  laws  that  con- 
strain him  to  do  what  is  ethical  or  is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  community.  We  rightly 
look  down  on  those  shady  types  who  make 
their  way  In  the  world  by  skirting  along  the 
fringes  of  the  law.  observing  the  letter  but 
Ignoring  the  spirit.  The  best  society  is  one 
In  which  men  do  what  is  right  because  they 
believe  that  It  Is  right,  not  because  a  police- 
man Is  standing  over  them  watching  their 
every  move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Governor  Robertson's  speech  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  given  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  articles  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  American 
Banker  concerning  the  speech: 

Thk  Task  Ahkad 
(Remarks  of  J.  L.  Robertson.  Vice  ChtOrman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  before  the  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  and  ita  Los  Angeles  branch  and 
area  bankers  and  businessmen.  Phoenix, 
Ariz..  May  14.  1970) 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  out  here  In 
sunny  Phoenix.  However,  there  Is  one  diffi- 
culty that  I  encounter  when  I  get  out  of 
Washington.  I  find  that  people  are  constantly 
asking  me  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
economy,  apparently  assuming  that  I  know 
the  answer.  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  I  am  not  an  expert  at  economic 
forecasting.  The  economists  are  becoming 
more  and  more  adept  at  making  projections, 
but  I  find  that  sometimes  even  they  get  ao 
wrapped  up  in  trends  that  they  make  mis- 
takes similar  to  the  one  made  by  an  old 
friend  from  my  home  town.  Broken  Bow, 
Nebraska. 

She  was  taking  her  first  airplane  ride  to 
Europe.  Soon  after  leaving  New  York,  the 


pilot  announced  to  the  passengers  that  the 
number  one  engine  had  failed.  "There  Is 
nothing  to  worry  about,"  he  said,  '"but  we 
wUl  be  about  an  hour  late  getting  Into  Lon- 
don." An  hour  later  he  came  on  the  Intercom 
again  to  announce  that  the  number  two  en- 
gine had  failed.  "Dont  be  concerned,"  he 
said.  "We  have  plenty  of  power  In  the  re- 
maining two  engines,  but  we  will  now  be 
two  hours  late  Into  London."  Shortly  after, 
he  came  on  again.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen," 
he  said,  "I  regret  to  announce  that  the  num- 
br  three  engine  has  Just  failed.  Please  dont 
be  concerned,  but  we  will  be  delayed  an  ad- 
ditional hour  in  getting  to  London." 

My  friend  turned  to  the  man  sitting  next 
to  her  and  said.  "Sakes  alive!  I  certainly  hope 
that  fourth  engine  doesn't  fall  or  we  will  be 
up  here  all  day." 

Obviously  It  Is  not  always  safe  to  project 
a  trend,  and  It  Is  difficult  to  call  a  change 
In  a  trend  In  advance.  I  do  not  intend  to 
project  any  economic  trends  today.  However, 
I  would  Uke  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  trend  that  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  I  refer  to  the  trend  away 
from  strict  adherence  to  the  law.  This  Is  not 
as  easily  measured  as  economic  data,  but  It 
can  be  observed.  And  I  think  that  we  can 
forecast  with  some  assurance  what  Its  con- 
sequences will  be  If  we  do  not  reverse  It. 

One  of  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
any  civilization.  Including  our  own,  is  the 
establishment  of  the  rule  of  law.  This  in- 
volves securing  the  consent  of  something 
like  99  percent  of  the  population  that  they 
will  abide  by  certain  rules.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  the  percentage  is,  but  It  has  to 
be  pretty  close  to  unanimous  consent  for  the 
system  to  work.  If  any  substantial  i)ercent- 
age  of  the  population  refuses  to  observe  the 
agreed  rules — the  law — then  the  whole  sys- 
tem breaks  down.  We  do  not  have  enough 
policemen  and  prisons  to  make  the  system 
work  If  a  substantial  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  determined  to  Ignore  or  defy  the  law. 
This  was  what  the  British  discovered  In  In- 
dia when  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  his  follow- 
ers resorted  to  massive  civil  disobedience. 

This  is  what  we  recently  discovered  In-our 
own  country  when  many  of  our  postal  em- 
ployees flouted  the  law  and  went  on  strike. 
The  postal  strike  was  soon  followed  by  an- 
other illegal  strike,  that  of  the  air  controllers. 
These  strikes,  because  of  the  niimber  of 
people  Involved  and  the  number  affected, 
dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  notion  that  the 
law  must  be  obeyed. 

However,  viewed  in  prospective,  they  are 
only  the  latest  events  In  a  trend  of  permls- 
alveness  and  law-flouting  that  goes  back  sev- 
eral year*.  Those  who  have  engaged  In  Ille- 
gal strikes  have  justified  and  rationalized 
their  actions  by  pointing  to  the  others  who 
have  advanced  their  own  interests  by  defy- 
ing the  law.  Every  act  of  defiance,  every  vio- 
lation Ckf  law  that  goes  unpunished  serves  to 
weaken  one  of  the  bedrock  principles  upon 
which  our  society  Is  based — that  the  law 
must  be  obeyed.  This  produces  a  cumulative 
effect,  which  wUl  In  the  end  profoundly 
weaken  and  perhaps  destroy  the  rule  of  law. 
This  should  be  of  prtrfound  interest  to  all 
of  us.  No  group,  least  of  all  those  In  the 
banking  business,  can  sit  back  and  view 
these  trends  with  equanimity.  I  am  sure 
that  aU  of  you  are  well  aware  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Bank  of  America  branch  at 
Isla  Vltsa,  California.  All  of  you  have  prob- 
acy seen  the  statement  attributed  to  one  of 
the  country's  leading  opponents  of  the  rule 
of  law.  Bennie  Davis,  in  which  be  said  that 
the  1970'8  would  be  the  years  In  which  to 
bum  the  banks. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  this  disastrous  trend, 
we  must  individually  raise  our  voices  to  de- 
mand that  the  laws  of  this  country  be  re- 
spected and  be  enforced.  They  will  not  be 
respected  if  they  are  not  enforced,  and  they 
cannot  be  properly  enforced  If  they  are  not 
respected  by  the  overwhelming  majority  <rf 


the  people.  All  of  us,  government  ofllclals, 
bankers,  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and,  in 
fact,  all  concerned  citizens,  must  be  scrupu- 
lously correct  In  observance  of  the  law.  We 
are  going  to  be  in  a  weak  position  to  criticize 
others  If  we  ourselvee  are  guilty  of  stretch- 
ing the  law  as  If  It  were  a  rubber  band,  or 
of  cutting  legal  comers. 

Cutting  comers  may  not  be  a  violation 
of  law.  but  Is  It  ethical  to  seek  out  ways  of 
legally  evading  laws  and  regulations  adopted 
to  promote  the  public  Interest?  To  be  sure, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  It  Is  up  to 
the  authorities  to  devise  perfect  laws  and 
regulations  that  will  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing everything  that  la  undesirable  also  Il- 
legal. But  there  Is  a  higher  standard.  A  man 
of  character  does  not  require  laws  that  con- 
strain him  to  do  what  Is  ethical  or  Is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  community.  We  right- 
ly look  down  on  those  shady  types  who  make 
their  way  In  the  world  by  skirting  along  the 
fringes  of  the  law,  observing  the  letter  but 
Ignoring  the  spirit.  The  best  society  Is  one 
In  which  men  do  what  Is  right  because  they 
believe  that  It  Is  right,  not  because  a  police- 
man Is  standing  over  them  watching  their 
every  move. 

I  cannot  condemn  too  strongly  those  who 
bum  banks  or  college  buUdlngs  or  who  ad- 
vocate lUegal  violence  for  any  end.  But  I  also 
shudder  at  the  damage  that  Is  being  done  by 
those  who  Ignore  court  rulings,  or  who  In- 
terpret the  law  to  suit  their  own  notions 
of  what  It  ought  to  say.  One  could  cite  exam- 
ples from  almost  any  walk  of  Ufe  today,  but 
U  I  looked  too  far  afield  I  might  be  charged 
Justly  with  hypocrisy.  So  let  me  use  ten- 
dencies observable  In  my  own  field — bank- 
ing. But  let  It  be  clear  that  In  so  doing, 
there  Is  no  Intent  to  leave  the  Implication 
that  banks  and  bank  regulators  are  the  only 
ones  touched  by  the  malady  to  which  I  am 
pointing  a  finger. 

Sticking  as  closely  to  my  own  field  of  en- 
deavor as  possible,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
seen  no  great  msh  by  the  federal  bank  regu- 
latory agencies  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  first  decision  written  by  Warren  Burger 
as  Chief  Justice,  over  five  months  ago.  (Firtt 
National  Bank  in  Plant  City,  Florida  vi.  Fred 
O.  Dickenson  et  al.  396  VS.  123)  The  actual 
decision  In  that  case  calls  for  reversals  of 
admlnlstraUve  rulings  with  respect  to 
whether  depositories  and  pick-up  services  are 
branches,  and  its  reasoning  calls  for  a  change 
in  the  rulings  concerning  loan  production 
offices. 

In  the  field  of  commercial  banking  one 
need  look  no  further  than  the  devices  used 
by  some  bankers.  In  the  last  year  or  so.  to 
enable  their  instltuUons  to  avoid  the  Impact 
of  the  Federal  Reserve's  restrictive  anU-in- 
fiAtionary  monetary  pollclea. 

I  do  not  think  the  banks  want  to  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  act  as  an  omnipresent  police- 
man, directing  every  move  they  make.  The 
Federal  Reserve,  as  a  regulatory  agency, 
strives  to  Uy  down  guidelines  foe  the  banks 
that  are  generaUy  recognlxed  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest.  The  System  has  been  de- 
Ubo^attiy  structured  to  insure  that  ita  de- 
cisions are  made  after  taking  Into  account  a 
wide  diversity  of  views.  This  Is  because  we 
know  that  we  must  have  the  wilUng  co- 
operation ot  the  banks  we  regulate. 

When  that  cooperation  is  not  fortiicoming, 
our  system  is  in  trouble.  |One  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  had  so  much  trouble  bringing 
inflation  under  control  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half  is  because  we  have  not  had  the 
willing  cooperation  of  much  of  the  btuiklng 
system.)  We  sought  to  curb  the  volume  of 
money  and  credit  chasing  after  goods  and 
services,  driving  prices  upward  at  an  ex- 
cessive rate.  Our  efforts  to  reduce  infia- 
tionary  pressures  by  the  imposition  of  mone- 
tary restraint  were  frustrated  and  delayed  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  banking  system  in  find- 
ing  ways  to  get  around  the   restraints   of 
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monetary  policy  and  regulation.  A  large  part 
of  this  ingeniilty  was  exercls  sd  to  raise  funds 
with  which  to  honor  unwlss  "commitments 
to  lend",  which  had  l)een  designed  to  en- 
able big  customers  to  avolil  the  impact  of 
"tight  money"  and  force  others  (like  small 
business,  housing,  state  ar  d  local  govern- 
ments, etc.)  to  take  the  brur  t  of  it. 

A3  you  know,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  en- 
deavored for  a  year  and  a  half  to  combat 
Inflation  by  tightening  the  availability  and 
cost  of  money  and  credit.  Eier  since  Decem- 
ber 1968.  we  have  directed  sur  open  market 
operaUons  to  achieve  this  g>al.  In  AprU  1969 
we  Increased  reserve  re  luirements  and 
boosted  the  discount  rate,  rhroughout  1969 
we  maintolned  the  existing  :eilings  on  inter- 
est rates  under  Regulation  Q  (although  we 
did  adjust  them  upwards  eirly  in  1970).  By 
those  actions  we  hoped  to  a  ;hleve  a  subsUn- 
tlal  moderation  in  the  expa  islon  of  business 
loans,  with  some  slowdown  in  the  growth  of 
consumer  credit  as  well.  If  1  his  objective  had 
been  achieved  and  demand  curtailed,  much 
of  the  steam  would  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  Inflationary  forces  earl;  in  the  struggle. 
While  some  of  the  expened  cutbacks  in 
lending  took  place,  the  osjectlve  was  not 
achieved  because  of  the  us-  by  many  banks 
of  various  devices  to  acqulr  s  additional  loan- 
able funds,  free  from  the  r  fstrainis  Imposed 
by  reserve  requirements  an<  interest  ceilings. 
Initially  these  activities  were  helpful  to 
the  banks  in  cushioning  their  adjustments 
to  deposit  losses,  caused  br  market  Interest 
rates  rising  well  above  the  celling  rates  that 
they  were  permitted  to  paj  on  deposits.  But 
as  time  went  on  and  banks  continued  to  In- 
crease their  use  of  these  other  sources  of 
funds,  the  devices  becams  escape  hatches 
rather  than  safety  valves  T  hey  became  mas- 
sive leaks  In  our  system  of  monetary  re- 
straint. 

One  result  was  that  comr  lercial  bank  lend- 
ing was  not  effectively  c\irl)ed  in  1969.  Busi- 
ness loans  expanded  at  abo  ut  the  same  rapid 
pace  as  In  the  latter  part  )f  1968.  If  we  ad- 
Just  the  statistics  to  take  account  of  sales 
of  business  loans  under  epurchase  agree- 
ments, the  rate  of  increase  of  business  loans 
made  by  weekly  reporting  t  anks  actually  rose 
in  1969.  Monetary  policy  succeeded  only  In 
cixrblng  business  lending  by  the  smaller 
banks.  The  big  banks  found  ways  to  step  up 
their  lending  while  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
trying  to  get  them  to  exeiclse  restraint. 

We  tried  to  plug  up  som  t  of  the  loopholes. 
One  big  one  was  the  baiiks'  use  of  Euro- 
dollars. The  big  banks  dojbled  their  Euro- 
dollar liabilities  In  the  first  seven  months  of 
1969.  This  led  us  to  impose  a  reserve  require- 
ment of  funds  acquired  through  overseas 
branches,  effective  last  October.  This  has 
helped  discourage  increased  use  of  this 
source  of  funds. 

Some  banks  also  made  lieavy  use  of  com- 
mercial paper,  mainly  thut  of  their  newly 
created  one-bank  holding  companies,  to  ob- 
tain so-called  nondeposit  funds  with  which 
to  make  more  loans.  We  haj\e  had  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time  Measures  designed 
to  plug  this  loophole,  butjthey  have  not  yet 
been  applied.  The  loophole  still  exists,  and 
commercial  paper  UablUtfes  of  the  banks 
rose  nearly  50  per  cent  In  ^he  first  quarter  of 
1970. 

There  are   those   who 
success  the  banks  have  h 
to    avoid    the    Impact    of 
policies   as   Imaginative 
have  certainly  been  Imagl 
tlon  whether  they  have 
It    Is   true   that   these 
strictly  Illegal  or  contrary 
tlons,  but  only  because  wl  ^ 
were  drafted,  both  the   ntgulators  and   the 
banks  knew  that  depoeiulwere  deposits,  and 
no   one    thought    they   c<)uld    become    non- 
deposits  when  called  by  another  name.  How- 
ever, the  frantic  search  f(jr  ways  to  Increase 
lending  activity  at  a  tlmfc  when  the  whole 
nation.  Including  the  ent  re  banking  frater- 
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nlty.  was  alarmed  It  the  InfUtlonary  pres- 
sures that  were  so  apparent,  did  not  reflect 
a  high  degree  of  intellectual  consistency. 

Is  it  really  necessary  and  desirable  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  find  Itself  in  what  one  of- 
ficial has  described  as  the  "undignified  posi- 
tion of  chasing  after  commerlcal  banks  to 
plug  up  loopholes  or  throttle  overworked 
safety  valves?"  I  guess  I  am  only  saying  what 
was  said  better  by  the  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Bankers  Association,  Mr.  Patrick 
J.  Clifford,  about  a  year  ago.  He  said:  "Banks 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  live  up  to  the 
intent — even  more  than  the  letter — of  the 
regulations  designed  to  reduce  inflationary 
pressures." 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  for  many  reasons, 
that  the  drive  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol has  been  so  long  delayed.  Aside  from  the 
disastrous  effects  on  those  people  least  able 
to  protect  themselves,  this  lack  of  effective 
action  contributes  to  the  erosion  of  faith 
in  government  and  respect  for  law.  Those 
who  are  hard  hit  by  inflationary  price  rises 
have  a  legitimate  grievance  against  those 
of  us  who  have,  by  our  actions  or  inactions, 
let  inflation  get  so  far  ahead  of  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  now  on  the 
right  track  and  that  inflation  will  be  curbed 
without  a  depression — despite  the  many 
doubters  still  In  our  midst.  However,  it  is  In- 
cumbent upon  us  to  examine  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  with  great  care,  to  de- 
termine what  our  mistakes  have  been  and 
how  they  can  be  avoided  In  the  future.  We 
simply  have  to  find  better  and  quicker  ways 
of  achieving  our  objectives — full  utilization 
of  our  human  and  material  resources,  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  price   stability. 

Our  dilemma  is  well  known.  We  know  that 
Inflation  can  be  checked  If  we  put  the  brakes 
on  economic  expansion  hard  enough.  This 
has  been  done  In  the  past  and  It  has  been 
successful  in  bringing  inflation  under  con- 
trol, though  admittedly  at  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing the  economy  operating  below  capacity  lor 
too  long.  We  have  been  searching  for  a  bet- 
ter way  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  de- 
mands of  price  stability  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  rate  of  utilization  of  our  produc- 
tive resources.  Some  despair  of  achieving 
this  goal,  but  I  do  not.  I  think  It  is  possible, 
but  only  If  we  can  reach  broader  agreement 
on  the  rules  of  the  game.  All  concerned, 
management  and  labor,  bankers  and  busi- 
ness, consumers  and  government,  must  un- 
derstand the  agreed  rules  and  then  follow 
them — not  try  to  find  ways  to  evade  them. 
The  government's  responsibility  is  es- 
pecially heavy,  for  others  will  not  be  Inclined 
to  collaborate  willingly  In  a  battle  against 
Inflation  If  they  do  not  see  government 
doing  its  part.  Government  must  provide  the 
leadership,  and  It  must  lead  by  Itself  adopt- 
ing and  adhering  to  proper  policies.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  convinced  that  the  government 
is  serious  when  It  says  that  It  Intends  to 
bring  inflation  to  an  end.  In  short,  we  must 
have  a  credible  antl-lnflatlonary  program  and 
the  willingness  to  bear  whatever  pain  may 
be  Involved  In  making  It  effective.  We  cannot 
again  permit  the  development  of  a  credibility 
gap  which  leads  businessmen  to  believe  that 
government  will  not  follow  through  on  Its 
program  when  the  going  gets  rough. 

Now  we  have  In  place  a  program  that  can 
do  the  Job.  It  Is  causing  some  pain,  evidenced 
by  a  profit  squeeze,  higher  unemployment, 
lower  stock  prices,  etc.;  all  of  which  I  regret. 
However,  the  pain  of  the  hangover  Is  the 
fault  of  the  binge,  not  the  fault  of  the 
black  coffee  and  tomato  Juice.  If  we  wanted 
to  avoid  the  pain,  we  could  simply  prolong 
the  binge,  but  the  results  would  In  the  end 
be   something  worse   than   a  hangover. 

Superficially,  It  would  seem  that  quicker 
results  could  be  obtained  by  adopting  con- 
trols over  wages  and  prices,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  that  make  me  shudder.  It  would 
take  an  Eirmy  of  policemen  to  enforce  the 
rules,  and  we  would  truly  lo«e  a  large  pert 
of  our  precious  freedom.  Those  who  had  In- 


creased their  wages  and  prices  through  the 
exercise  of  their  economic  muscle  would  be 
frozen  into  position  and  the  more  public- 
spirited  members  of  society  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  catching  up. 

We  are  right  to  press  forward  with  an  Im- 
personal stabilization  program,  based  on 
sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  But  we 
must  do  our  utmost  (much  more  than  we 
have  done  thus  far)  to  bring  about  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram will  succeed,  that  evasive  tactics  are 
not  praiseworthy,  and  that  Inflation  will  be 
halted.  When,  of  course,  depends  upon  how 
long  It  takes  for  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
bankers,  and  others  who  make  the  decisions 
that  are  pushing  wages  and  prices  up.  to  un- 
derstand that  they,  too,  have  an  obligation 
to  society  to  take  a  broad  view  of  their  own 
Interests  and  the  public's  Interest. 

As  I  said  before,  we  must  have  agreement 
that  everyone  will  not  only  play  by  the  rules, 
but  will  cooperate  In  achieving  our  common 
objective.  This  Is  easily  said,  but  I  have  no 
Illusions  that  It  will  be  easy  to  achieve.  We 
have  had  some  experience  with  labor-man- 
agement councils,  and  we  have  tried  to  ob- 
tain voluntary  compliance  with  economic 
guldeposts.  These  methods  had  some  suc- 
cess for  a  time,  but  they  could  not  withstand 
the  pressure  created  by  the  failure  of  gov- 
ernment Itself  to  abide  by  the  rules.  Too 
much  Inflationary  pressure  from  the  budget 
washed  out  the  guldeposts  and  created  tre- 
mendous problems  for  monetary  policy.  Fine 
tuning  will  help  an  automobile  that  Is  fun- 
damentally sound  run  better;  but  a  tune-up 
will  ''Ot  help  If  the  transmission  Is  bad. 

I  think  that  a  large  part  of  our  problem 
has  been  In  the  transmission— the  transmis- 
sion of  the  basic  Ideas  that  must  be  under- 
stood If  everyone  Involved  In  this  Joint  effort 
is  going  to  pull  together  and  move  in  the 
same  direction. 

Ultimately,  It  is  Ideas  that  move  the  world. 
The  political  leaders,  the  consumers,  the 
bankers,  the  businessmen  and  the  labor  lead- 
ers will  cooperate  only  If  they  all  share  a 
common  goal  and  agree  on  the  best  way  to 
achieve  It.  This  Is  not  something  that  we  can 
hope  to  accomplish  overnight.  It  takes  time 
for  Ideas  to  penetrate  and  produce  results. 
John  Maynard  Keynes  pointed  this  out  when 
he  wrote:  "But  soon  or  late.  It  Is  Ideas,  not 
vested  Interests,  which  are  dangerous  for 
good  or  evil." 

This  being  the  case,  we  might  reasonably 
conclude  that  our  frustrations  In  dealing 
with  InflaUon  In  recent  years  have  been 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  Ideas  about  Infla- 
Uon and  economic  policy  that  were  popu- 
larized In  past  decades.  If  we  want  to 
ameliorate  these  problems  In  the  future,  we 
should  give  the  highest  priority  now  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  Ideas  that  wlU  help  us 
combat  Inflation. 

Put  more  specifically,  people  must  under- 
stand that  maintenance  of  the  Integrity  of 
the  dollar  Is  of  foremost  Importance.  With- 
out It  we  are  In  for  trouble — trouble  from 
which  even  our  bright  younger  generation 
will  not  be  able  to  extricate  us.  Conse- 
quently, one  of  the  most  Important  services 
we  can  perform  now  Is  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  evils  of  inflation  and  the  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  It. 
What  do  we  tell  them? 

First,  we  must  make  It  clear  that  our 
governmental  and  economic  Institutions 
exist  to  benefit  the  people,  balancing  as 
equitably  as  possible  the  diverse  demands 
that  must  be  satisfied  In  our  pluralistic  so- 
ciety. This  Is  fundamental,  because  If  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  are  hostile  to  our 
Institutions,  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  them 
to  play  the  game  by  the  rules,  whether  the 
game  Is  combatting  Inflation  or  something 

else. 

Second,  I  think  we  can  agree  that  while 
our  system  Is  predicated  upon  IndlvlduaUsm. 
we  should  teach  people  to  take  a  broad  view 
of   self-interest.   Maximization   of   profit   or 
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maxlmlzaUon  of  wage  Increases  may  be  self- 
defeating  if  the  result  Ls  to  add  to  Inflation 
and  create  losses  In  real  Income  for  Impor- 
tant segments  of  the  population.  People 
must  understand  that  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  system  U  in  their  own  best  Inter- 
ests. They  Bho\ild  be  guided  not  only  by  Im- 
mediate personal  opportunities  for  gain,  but 
by  a  broader  understanding  of  what  helps 
our  economic  system  to  function  properly. 

Third,  we  must  teach  In  every  possible 
way  the  elementary  principles  of  economics 
that  explain  what  Inflation  Is.  what  Its  ef- 
fects are,  and  how  it  can  be  avoided.  It  Is 
not  enough  these  days  that  this  Informa- 
tion be  confined  to  the  experts.  Our  policies 
are  being  Influenced  by  popular  opinion, 
which  Is  only  proper.  But  where  popular 
opinion  Is  swayed  by  Information  that  is 
false,  and  theories  that  bear  no  relationship 
to  reality,  countries  are  In  trouble.  It  la  in- 
evitable in  such  circumstances  that  eco- 
nomic meases  are  created,  and  such  ntessea 
either  have  to  be  lived  with  or  cleaned  up 
by  rulers  who  override  public  opinion.  We 
do  not  want  either  result  in  our  country. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation not  only  to  carry  out  forcefully, 
with  no  backsliding,  the  policies  that  are 
Indicated  at  this  Juncture.  We  have  an  equal 
obligation  to  use  our  resources  of  talent  to 
educate  ourselves  and  the  public  concerning 
the  facts  about  Inflation,  its  causes.  Its  ef- 
fects. Its  dangers  to  people  and  to  the  nation, 
and  how  we  must  manage  economic  policy 
to  keep  our  economy  on  an  even  keel.  Our 
nation  cannot  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  falling  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  economics, 
any  more  than  it  can  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  breakdown  in  respect  for  its 
legal  laws.  I  have  always  been  an  optimist, 
and  I  sUll  am.  But  I  realize  that  today  we 
have  our  work  cut  out  for  xis  If  we  are  to 
halt  and  reverse  the  trends  that  spell  grave 
trouble  for  our  country.  We  must  individu- 
ally and  collectively  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  teaching  by  both  example  and 
precept  that  our  nation  can  continue  to  be 
great  only  if  Its  leaders  and  Its  people  under- 
stand and  ofaeerve  both  Its  legal  laws  and 
the  laws  of  economics. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
May   15.   1S»70| 

ROBEBTSON    CBABTOIKS    BIO    BANKS 

The  nation's  big  banks  are  on  weak  ground 
deploring  the  ctirrent  trend  toward  disre- 
gard for  the  law  after  their  own  frantic 
scramble  to  And  ways  to  evade  the  effects  of 
recent  tight  money  policies,  a  governor  of 
the  federal  Reserve  Board  suggested  yester- 
day. 

Fed  governor  J.  I..  Robertson  Identified 
one  reason  for  continued  inflation  in  the 
U.S.  as  the  absence  of  "the  willing  coopera- 
tion of  much  of  the  banking  system.'* 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  tried  for  a  year 
and  a  half  to  fight  Inflation  by  tightening 
the  availability  and  cost  of  money  and 
credit,  the  banks  searched  for  new  ways  to 
acquire  loanable  funds.  Robertson  contin- 
ued. 

Later,  the  agency  "tried  to  plug  up  some 
of  the  loopholes"  by  curbing  use  of  Euro- 
dollars and  considering  regulation  of  com- 
mercial paper,  he  noted. 

The  result  was  that  smaQ  banks  curbed 
business  lending  while  big  banks  found  ways 
to  step  up  theirs,  be  said. 

Robertson  conceded  that  the  banks'  ac- 
tions were  not  strictly  niegal  or  contrary  to 
existing  regulationa,  but  be  made  clear  his 
view  that  they  violated  tba  mUrIt  of  an- 
nounced antl- Inflation  policy. 

Pointing  a  finger  doser  to  home,  he  noted 
there  had  been  no  rush  by  bank  regulators 
to  comply  with  a  recent  Suprama  Court  de- 
cision on  bank  branch tng 

"I  cannot  condemn  too  atrangly  those  who 
bum  b«Bks  or  call«g«  Imtltttngii  .  .  .  Bat  I 
also  Bhttdder  at  the  damag*  tlurt  la  being 


done  by  those  who  ignore  court  rulings,  or 
who  Interpret  the  law  to  suit  their  own  no- 
tions of  what  It  ought  to  say,"  Robertson 
said. 

[From  the  American  Banker,  May  15,  1970] 
Robertson   Chmicis  Banks   iNTEaPBirr   Law 
FOB  Own  Forposes 
(By  Robert  DowUng) 
Washington. — Bankers  "are  going  to  be  In 
a  weak  position  to  criticize  others"  who  burn 
their  branches  or  disrupt  mall  service  if  they 
too  are  "guilty  of  stretching  law  as  If  It  were 
a  rubber  band,"  J.  L.  Robertson,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  warned 
Thursday. 

In  an  unusually  sharp  and  frank  speech 
to  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  and  guests  at  a  meeting  In 
Phoenix,  the  Fed  governor  said  last  year's 
performance  by  banks  In  evading  the  mtent 
of  monetary  restraints  Is  a  prominent  exam- 
ple of  "those  who  Interpret  the  law  to  suit 
their  own  notions  of  what  it  ought  to  say." 
Speciflcally.  he  told  the  group  that  the 
rush  by  many  banks  last  year  to  the  Euro- 
dollar and  commercial  paper  markets  m  an 
attempt  to  frustrate  the  Fed's  policy  of 
monetary  restraint  and  more  recently  the 
slow  response  of  Federal  bank  regulatory 
agencies  to  vtrrlte  new  rulings  on  branches 
and  loan  production  offices  as  a  result  of  the 
Plant  City  case,  are  examples  of  the  "malady." 
"To  be  stue,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
it  U  up  to  the  authorities  to  devise  perfect 
laws  and  regula. ions  that  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  ntfikt"B  everything  that  is  undesirable 
also  illegal,"  he  noted. 

"But  there  Is  also  a  higher  standard.  A 
man  of  character  does  not  reqxiire  laws  that 
constrain  him  to  do  what  Is  ethical  or  what 
\s  in  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

"We  rightly  look  down  on  those  shady 
types  who  make  their  way  In  the  world  by 
skirting  along  the  fringes  of  the  law,  observ- 
ing the  letter  but  ignoring  the  spirit."  Yet, 
he  concluded,  "the  best  society  is  one  in 
which  men  do  what  is  right  because  they 
believe  that  It  is  right,  and  not  because  a 
policeman  is  standing  over  them  watching 
every  move." 
In  at  least  two  major  areas.  last  year,  be 


In  recent  days  we  have  heard  cries 
about  toning  down  the  attack  on  those 
who  bum  books  and  schools,  those  who 
riot,  and  those  who  advocate  violence. 

Those  attacks,  we  are  told,  are  respon- 
sible for  additional  violence  and  for 
polarizing  segments  of  our  population. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard  on  Saturday, 
May  9th,  the  foul-mouthed  chants 
against  the  President,  the  inflamed  and 
inflaming  rhetoric  against  the  President, 
and  I  have  heard  not  one  protest  from 
those  same  Democrats,  some  of  whom 
\\  ere  out  there  participating  in  the  dem- 
onstration. 

Sometimes  It  appears  that  those  who 
warn  us  of  further  violence  if  we  sp>eak 
out  against  those  who  create  it  are,  in 
fact,  helping  to  Incite  that  violence  by 
condoning  it  and  expecting  it. 

Two  weeks  ago  Hubert  Humphrey  said: 

We  now  face  the  unhappy  prospect  of  In- 
creased tension,  protest  and,  I'm  afraid,  even 
violence  here  at  home. 

You  will  notice  Hubert  did  not  decry 
violence,  did  not  urge  Uiat  it  not  take 
place,  he  just  expected  it.  Portimately,  he 
did  not  get  as  much  as  he  expected,  but 
that  was  certainly  not  because  of  any 
words  or  deeds  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  seek  to  be 
leaders  of  our  Nation,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  a  duty  to  speak  out  against  violence, 
against  incitement  to  violence,  and 
against  wrongdoing,  even  from  their 
eupporters.  Hubert  Hum{*rey  has  failed 
miserably  in  this  respect. 


DISAGREEMENT  WITH  PRESIDENT'S 
POLICY  IN  INDOCHINA 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 


^  .,  .,.^.  .„„ j„ ,- _-        Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 

ncrted?"banks  were  gviilty  of  frustrating  the     cently  the  Members  of  this  body  have 
Fed's  objectives  by  Ignoring  what  they  called     had  many  visits  from  college  students 


the  "spirit  of  the  law." 

The  first,  which  ran  uncontrolled  dtiring 
the  first  seven  months  of  1969,  was  the  push 
by  "big  banks"  Into  the  Eurodollar  market, 
which  culminated  with  the  Fed  applying  re- 
serve requirements  to  Etirodollar  holdings  in 
July  1969. 

The  second,  still  tmcontrolled,  has  been  the 
industry's  greatly  increased  use  of  commer- 
cial paper  as  a  source  for  loanable  funds. 
Noting  that  the  "loophole  still  ezlats,"  the 
Fed  member  said  It  accounted  for  a  60% 
rise  In  commercial  paper  liabilities  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Initially,  be  noted,  the  loopholes  were 
viewed  as  "safety  ralves,"  helpful  to  banka 
in  eushloiilng  their  adJUBtn>ents  to  deposit 
leasee. "  But  as  time  went  on,  be  noted,  their 
continued  nee  for  aectirtng  loanable  funds 
made  them  like  "escape  hatches,"  operating 
aa  "massive  leaks  in  our  system  of  monetary 
restraint." 


LEADERS    HAVE    DUTY    TO    SPEAK 
OUT  AGAINST  VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clnde  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  BpetiLSit,  some 
Democrats  have  the  happy  facility  of 
demanding  trom  RqxibUcans  reqMOsl- 
MUtlea  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  for 
themselves. 


and  professors  to  inform  them  of  their 
disagreement  with  President  Nixon's 
policy  in  Indochina. 

These  pewle  have  been  successful  in 
giving  the  impression  that  the  whole 
academic  community  is  united  in  its  op- 
position to  President  Nixon's  poMcy. 
However,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  this 
body's  attention  a  statement  issued  by 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Moser,  of  the  George 
Washington  University  Sino-Soviet  In- 
stitute regarding  President  Nixon's  ac- 
tion. His  statement  shows  that  there  is 
support  within  the  academic  commimlty 
for  President  Nixon's  pwlicy.  Dr.  Moser's 
statement  has  been  signed  by  13  profes- 
sors of  Washington  area  colleges. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  hereby  insert  Professor  Moser's  state- 
ment into  the  Record. 

I  am  further  inserting  the  statement 
of  Dr.  "Frvza  Michad  for  the  benefit  of 
my  coneagues. 

The  statements  follow. 
PBovsaBOBS  iv  Abxa  CoujKsaa  um  UKtvca- 

■rras    Bv/voKt    Mxxom    8onTB»A»r    Asia 

POUCIBS 

(Statement  by  Cbailee  A.  Ifoaar  o(  tbe  Oeorge 
Wastatagton  Untvwstty,  Waahlngtoai,  D.C, 
liay  IS,  1979,  Kt  ft  praas  eonfcranoe  In 
WMbtngtOB.  nXi.) 
The  membera  of  this  group  of  academic 

people  from  several  lusllluUuBS  of  higher 
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learning  In  the  Washington!  area  (most  of 
whom  have  met  today  for  ihe  first  time) 
represent  various  dlsclpUnei  ranging  from 
chemUtry  to  Asian  studies  Some  have  spe- 
cialized knowledge  of  Southeast  Asia;  some 
have  not.  Some  have  visited  Boutheast  Asia: 
some  have  not.  Not  all  view  ^he  sltuaUon  in 
Southeast  Asia  In  the  same  wiy.  But  all  agree 
that,  given  the  situation  In  ^hlch  President 
Nixon  found  hlmseU  In  thkt  part  of  the 
world,  his  decision  to  move  against  the  long- 
protected  sanctuaries  In  Caibodla — and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 
being  exerted  on  the  unprepared  Cambodian 
army  by  the  North  Vietnamese  invaders — 
was  an  extremely  reasonable  one,  and  de- 
serres  the  support  of  reasonable  men.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  been  aj  strong  element 
of  irraUonallty  in  the  reaction  to  the  Cam- 
bodian decision  now  sweeping  American  cam- 
puses. By  our  presence  herejtoday  we  affirm 
publicly  our  support  for  the  Hresldenfs  move, 
which  will  almost  certainly  iave  the  lives  of 
many  American  and  Soxith  Vietnamese 
troops.  We  also  appeal  for  k  more  raUonal 
discussion  of  the  Issues  In  .Southeast  Asia 
within  the  academy  than  ha^  generally  taken 
place  up  to  now.  I 

Professors  In  Washington  4rea  colleges  and 
unlverslUes  expreeslng  support  for  President 
Nixon's  Southeast  Asia  policies  at  a  press 
conference  In  Washington,  D.p..  May  12,  1970: 

Dick  OKeefe  (George  Masdn  College) . 

Jose  BuflU  ( George  Mason  College ) . 

Donald  Devlne  (DnlversKyjof  Maryland). 

Walter  Jacobs  (University  of  Maryland) . 

Sister  Rosemary  Rogers  (Catholic  Univer- 
sity).  J 

Chester  Earle  (American  University). 

Leonard  F.  Colwell  (Montgomery  College). 

Joseph  Schlebel  (Georgetown  University). 


Secondly,  as  In  any  traditional  wax,  we 
tried  to  do  everything  ourselves  and  In  the 
American  way.  The  Vletnamlzatlon  policy. 
If  properly  applied,  is  the  answer  to  both 
these  mistakes.  We  should  have  started  along 
that  line  long  ago,  but  in  order  to  apply  it 
now,  we  need  time,  time  not  only  for  Viet 
Nam  but  time  for  the  other  countries  threat- 
ened: Cambodia,  Thailand.  Burma,  Malaya, 
and  India.  0\ir  action  In  Cambodia  is  a 
part  of  a  protective  strategy  that  will  gain 
us  this  time  and  a  safe  transfer  of  the  major 
burden  of  the  battle  to  the  people  directly 
involved.  The  attack  against  the  sanctuaries 
does  not  constitute  an  invasion.  It  Is  rather 
a  part  of  the  same  battle  and  has  always 
been  so. 

Should  we  surrender,  thereby  losing  the 
battle,  this  will  not  be  the  end  of  it,  but 
only  the  beginning.  It  would  prove  to  the 
Communists  the  success  of  a  strategy  ap- 
plied not  only  In  Indo  China  but  In  the 
Arab  world  as  well.  In  fact,  the  two  moves 
of  the  Soviets  and  the  Hanoi-Peking  cooper- 
ation remind  us  of  the  time  when  the  Nazis 
threatened  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Japanese 
moved  Into  Indo  China.  If  we  give  up,  we 
will  not  only  lose  the  confidence  of  our  allies, 
but  will  bring  the  danger  much  closer  than 
many  realize  today. 

There  is.  of  course,  the  hope  for  negotia- 
tions, but  as  long  as  we  appear  divided  and 
as  the  enemy  counts  on  our  caving  In,  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  give  up  any  part  of 
his  purpose. 

What  Is  at  stake  is  not  a  small  Asian  coun- 
try. It  Is  truly  the  pluralist  world  In  which 
we  l>elleve  and  on  which  our  own  national 
security  rests. 


Charles  A.  Moser  (George  Ivashlngton  Uni- 
versity). 

Frana  Michael    (George  \rashlngton  Unl- 

Terslty ) . 

Vladimir  Petrov  (George 
verslty). 

Theodore  Perros  ( George 
Terslty). 

Richard    Thornton     (Gec^e    Washington 
University). 


1  K^ashington  Unl- 
Vashlngton  Uni- 


( Statement  of  Dr    Pranz  KUchael.  Director- 

for    Slno-Sovlet 


elect    of    the    Institute 
Studies   at   the   George   1 1Tashlngton  Uni- 
versity) 

Our  policy  in  Asia  was 
former   President   John   P 


InauguraUon  speech.  In  hli  ringing  phrases 


Kennedy    said.    "Let    evert 

whether  It  wishes  us  well  oi 

pay  any  price,  bear  any  ^urden,  meet  any 

hardship,   support   any   friend,   oppose   any 

foe.  in  order  to  insure  the 

success  of  liberty."  And  he 


new  states  whom  we  welcdme  to  the  ranks 
of  the  free,  we  pledge  oui  words  that  one 
form  of  colonial  control  shall  not  have  passed 


once  defined  by 
Kennedy   In   his 


nation    know, 
111,  that  we  shall 


WAKE  UP.  AMERICA 

(Mr.  DETVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
talented  columnist.  Henry  J.  Taylor,  in 
his  syndicated  article  for  release  on  May 
18.  1970.  Invites  our  attention  to  campus 
disorders,  with  very  disturbing  implica- 
tions. 

It  is  suggested  all  concerned  Ameri- 
cans read  this  article  and  digest  the 
serious  international  pattern  Mr.  Taylor 
points  out. 

The  article  follows: 

Waxx  Up,  Amkxica 


survival  and  the 
added.  "To  those 


by  a  far  greater 
still  today  as  the 


away  merely  to  be  replaced 

Iron  tyranny."  I  regard  this 

basis  of  our  Far  Eastern  po  ley.  The  question 

is  not  so  much  the  prlncli  le  involved  as  Its 

application. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
kind  of  force  we  are  up  against,  we  have 
tried  to  handle  the  defense  Of  our  Asian  allies 
through  predominantly  military  means  and 
to  handle  It  ourselves.  Tlil<  Is  wrong  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  kind  of  communist  war- 
fare that  we  face  in  Viet  Nim  as  well  as  else- 
where U  not  a  war  of  ttadltlonal  variety. 
Wars  of  national  llberatloji,  as  initiated  by 
Lenin  right  after  the  Bol«hevlk  Revolution 
and  as  directed  by  Stalin  In  the  first  appU- 
catlon  tn  C^hlna,  are  not  tr»dltlonal  wars  be- 
tween govemmenta.  Tbeaei  are  wars  of  infil- 
tration and  terror,  in  whicti  the  use  of  regu- 
lar combat  units  Is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
To  fight  such  wars,  we  miist  understand  the 
poutlcal  tactics  applied  b^  Mm  CommunlaU 
and  to  find  aa  aonrar. 


(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
Are  part  of  the  campus  disorders  a  Red 
plot?  You  be  the  judge.  For  a  perilous  fea- 
ture of  our  day  is  that  too  many  people  are 
either  too  civilized,  too  inexperienced,  too 
distracted  or  too  dense  to  grasp  the  docu- 
mented truth. 

We  are  being  brainwashed  whenever  we  axe 
told  that  the  thrust  here  Is  not  organized. 
The  CIA  and  FBI  both  know  that  the  center 
for  it  is  in  Prague,  within  the  shadow  of 
the  Ruzyne  Airport.  There  the  immense  so- 
called  International  Union  of  Students, 
financed  and  brain-trusted  by  Moscow,  Is 
supporting  university  anarchists  here  and 
throughout  the  free  world. 

The  Kremlin  depaxtmentalizes  this  place 
Into  "country  deslts."  Each  section  super- 
vises a  country.  Cunningly,  each  tailors  the 
"Issues"  for  each  country.  Naturally,  the 
IU8  drums  on  the  Vietnam  issue  here  and 
"Peace!  Peace!  Peace!"  to  further  a  Red 
victory  In  Southeast  Asia. 

A  Pole,  Vlod  Konarakl,  a  man  with  a  bite 
like  a  saber  tooth  tiger,  supervisee  the  British 
thrust.  The  lUS  vehicle  there  is  the  militant 
Radical  Student  Alliance  In  London.  Two 
subdivisions  are  supervised  by  Jean  Bou- 
gareau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Maxtin  Atieln,  who 
is  Dutch. 


In  Eire  the  lUS  thrust,  locally  called  the 
International  Movement,  U  based  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  lUS  supervisor  is  Hardlal 
Slnh  Bains,  a  naturalized  Canadian  bom  in 
India. 

A  Bains  sidekick  is  Ralph  Schoenman,  34, 
the  student  shepherd  of  the  Bertrand  Russell 
Peace  Foundation — the  man  who  concocted 
the  mock  trial  of  President  Johnson  in  Stock- 
holm In  protest  against  Vietnam.  Iron-fisted 
Schoenman  served  a  "martyr"  stretch  In 
Montjoy  Prison,  Dublin.  Britain  l>anned 
Schoenman  and  Scotland  Yard  caught  him. 
To  the  dismay  of  the  CIA  and  FBI,  Schoen- 
man had  an  Anierlcan  p>assport. 

In  West  Germany  the  Berlin  police  docu- 
mented the  lUS's  control  of  Rudolf  Dutschke 
("Red  Rudl")  when  Dutschke  was  arrested 
on  April  11,  1968,  during  riots  in  nearly  all 
the  West  German  universities. 

In  France  the  lUS  thrust  Is  supervised  by 
Daniel  CX>hn-Bendlt  ("Before  you  can  build 
you  must  destroy"),  who  is  not  even  a 
Frenchman.  He's  German.  The  success,  typi- 
fied by  the  March  3  Natarre  campus  mayhem 
which  saw  Desm  Paul  Rlcouer  kidnapped  and 
125  policemen  Injured,  has  all  but  p«u-alyzed 
French  education.  University  faculty  mem- 
l>erv  are  brutalized  and  kidnapped  almost 
dally. 

The  French  Parliament  has  enacted  a  uni- 
versity reform  law.  In  It  the  campuses  are 
supposed  to  be  autonomous.  But  by  staging 
demonstrations  Identical  with  those  here  the 
continued  attaclcs  have  fwced  Education 
Minister  Oliver  Qulcbard  to  open  Prance's 
campuses  to  police  Jurisdiction  by  declaring 
university  grounds  to  be  public  thorough- 
faree. 

President  Georges  Pompidou  himself  has 
stated,  in  desperation,  that  "there  Is  no  se- 
curity on  many  major  campuses  In  France-" 
I  had  lunch  In  New  York  not  long  ago 
with  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Aldo  Moro. 
Italy,  too,  has  enacted  a  new  university  re- 
form law.  Mr.  Moro,  himself  a  professor, 
sponsored  it.  "But  what  can  we  do?"  he  asked. 
"In  my  country,  as  in  France,  your  country 
and  throughout  the  free  world,  the  Reds' 
technique  Is  always  to  up  their  demands  with 
every  concession  they  gain." 

Japanese  Premier  Elsaku  Sato  spoke  simi- 
larly on  his  visit  here.  He  said  that  last  year 
student  arrests  In  campus  disorders  exceeded 
14,000  (ours  exceeded  3,600)  and  that  the 
rus  thrust  has  reduced  Japanese  education 
to  a  shambles.  The  lUS  vehicle  there  is  the 
Immense  Zengakuren  student  organization 
along  with  five  other  factions. 

In  addition  to  its  thrusts  in  Europe.  Asia. 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  the  lUS 
now  runs  terrorist  training  centers  for  Afri- 
can students.  The  CIA  has  uncovered  them 
In  Budapest  and  Warsaw  and  in  Leipzig, 
Bernau  and  Bautzen,  East  Germany.  These 
have  trained  and  sent  back  to  their  African 
homelands  more  than  1.000  student  insur- 
rectionists in  the  past  six  months.  The  lUSs 
anarchists  are  entrenched  in  the  colleges  all 
the  way  from  Morocco  on  the  Atlantic  clear 
down  to  the  t>order  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

There's  no  Alfred  Hitchcock  mystery  in 
what  is  happening  here,  nor  the  brainwash- 
ing that  accompanies  it.  Of  course,  none  Is 
so  blind  as  one  who  will  not  see.  But  wake 
up,  America!  Our  enemies  are  promoting  a 
civil  war  in  the  United  States.  "It  can't  hap- 
pen here"  is  a  totally  dangerous  philosophy. 
It  will  happen  if  we  stlU  refuse  to  wake  up 
and  call  a  spade  a  spade. 


DRAFT  COUNSELINO  NOW  PRO- 
VIDED IN  NEW  YORK  CTTY  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
12,  1970, 1  proposed  by  letter  to  Col.  Paul 
Akst,  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  in 
New  York  City  that  a  program  be  under- 
taken in  the  high  schools  informing  the 
students  of  exemptions  and  deferments 
available  to  them  under  existing  regula- 
tions. Colonel  Akst  immediately  respond- 
ed and  stated  in  his  letter : 

We  are  always  anxious  to  speak,  not  only 
in  high  schools  where  you  think  there  Is  a 
dearth  of  Information  concerning  the  draft, 
but  also,  to  associations  and  colleges. 

At  the  time  that  I  wrote  to  Colonel 
Akst,  I  also  wrote  to  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  urging  that  it  ap- 
prove a  proposal  that  was  then  before 
them  to  have  full-time  draft  coimselors 
in  each  of  the  city's  92  high  schools.  In 
responding  to  that  letter,  Joseph  Mon- 
serrat,  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, replied  on  April  17  as  follows: 

This  matter  U  still  under  discussion  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  consequently  it 
Is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  determine 
either  the  support  for  the  proposal  or  even 
Its  exact  nature.  In  my  deliberations  In  this 
matter  I  will  take  your  support  into  consid- 
eration. I  recognize  the  needs  both  met  and 
raised  by  this  proposal.  Even  though  the  In- 
equities in  the  Selective  Service  System  are 
abundant,  I  am  still  not  sure  whether  the 
New  York  City  school  system  should  become 
entangled  In  the  much  needed  effort  to  re- 
solve and  eliminate  those  inequities. 

Fortunately,  for  the  students  and  the 
parents  of  those  students  attending  the 
New  York  City  high  schools,  the  board  of 
education  has  resolved  the  matter  in  fa- 
vor of  imdertaking  such  a  program.  On 
May  17.  it  was  announced  by  that  board 
that  a  draft  counseling  program  would 
be  established  in  the  New  York  City 
school  system. 

Par  too  many  students  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  across  this  country 
are  unaware  of  their  few  rights  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  And  indeed,  much 
Dfiisinformation  is  too  often  given  cur- 
rency by  the  students  themselves.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  is  now  leading  the  way  by 
providing  expert  draft  advice  to  those 
who  desperately  need  it.  And,  I  hope  that 
the  colleges  and  the  private  schools  in 
New  York  will  undertake  similar  pro- 
grams. I  urge  our  colleagues  to  examine 
the  possibilities  of  introducing  similar 
programs  into  their  districts. 

I  annex  for  the  interest  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  which  reports  the  new 
program : 

CrtT   Schools  Wh-l   Counsix  Students  on 

DsATT  Options 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm) 

The  city's  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Irving  Anker,  announced  yesterday 
that  he  would  establish  soon  a  network  of 
draft  counselors  to  serve  students  In  each  of 
the  92  high  schools.  The  counselors  represent 
the  first  organized  attempt  by  the  city  school 
system,  the  largest  In  the  nation,  to  provide 
students  with  Information  and  advice  on  the 
military  draft  and  its  legal  alternatives. 

The  counselors  would,  for  Instance,  advise 
a  student  how  to  apply  for  medical  defer- 
ments or  eonsclentlons-objector  status,  as 
well  as  detaU  all  the  special  enlistment  pro- 
grams available,  such  as  Officer  Candidate 
School  and  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
units. 


COORDINATOR   TO   BE   NAMKD 

Mr.  Anker  said  the  counBelors  probably 
would  take  up  their  new  duties  next  fall 
and  would  be  headed  by  a  full-time  co- 
ordinator, who  win  be  named  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  Superintendent  said  the  new  guidance 
system  was  being  organized  now  because  of 
the  "critical  importance"  of  the  draft  for 
youth  today  and  to  provide  draft  Informa- 
tion to  the  city's  poor  students  who  do  not 
have  access  to  professional  assistance. 

He  spoke  with  newsmen  after  an  appear- 
ance on  WNBC-TV's  "Direct  Line"  program. 
At  present,  such  draft  counseling  in  the 
city's  schools  is  unorganized  and  informal, 
Mr.  Anker  said,  with  Individuals  familiar 
with  the  draft  system  making  themselves 
avaUable  to  students.  Untu  recent  years  mlh- 
tary  recruiters  provided  most  of  the  Informa- 
tion for  students  during  Infrequent  vislU  to 
schools. 

Much  the  same  applied  to  local  coUeges, 
such  as  units  of  the  City  University,  a 
spokesman  there  said  yesterday 

Mr.  Anker  said  that  a  few  other  cities, 
such  as  Philadelphia,  were  examining  the 
possibility  of  draft  counseling  but  that  New 
York's  would  be  the  first  organized  on  such 
a  scale. 

"The  Selective  Service  Law  provides  a 
whole  range  of  options  to  the  young  man," 
Mr.  Anker  said,  "and  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  each  student  is  Informed  about  all, of 
them — from  enlistment  to  conscientious- 
objector  status. 

He  said  the  counselors  would  provide  in- 
formation from  sources  ranging  from  the 
Selective  Service  and  individual  armed  forces 
to  pacifist  organizations. 

"The  counselors  will  describe  the  draft  and 
all  alternatives  to  it."  Mr.  Anker  said,  "but 
they  will  not  discuss  acts  outside  the  law." 

He  said  he  was  referring  to  young  men  who 
leave  the  country  to  avoid  being  drafted. 

"We  hope  the  counselors  vriU  take  the 
same  approach  as  a  good  social -studies  teach- 
er, discussing  all  sides  and  not  moralizing," 
the  Superintendent  added. 

The  counselors  may  have  other  guidance 
duties  at  their  Individual  schools,  he  went 
on.  but  arrangements  will  be  made  so  that 
existing  guidance  services  are  not  reduced 
by  the  new  demands. 

The  cltywlde  coordinator  can  be  from  any 
field,  Mr.  Anker  said,  but  he  must  not  be 
"someone  prejudiced  in  any  direction,"  such 
as  a  recruiting  officer  or  a  member  of  an  anti- 
war group. 

The  coordinator  will  provide  the  training 
for  the  individual  counselors. 

"The  draft,"  the  Superintendent  added, 
"has  only  become  a  critical  Issue  In  recent 
years.  It  Is  of  such  critical  Importance  now 
that  I  feel  we  need  a  more  structured  and 
organized  program." 

He  said  he  had  no  estimate  of  what  the 
new  guidance  opportunities  would  cost  but 
that  it  was  covered  under  existing  budget 
allocations. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  OUR 
CAMBODIAN   ACTION 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
lack  of  those  who  are  trying  to  paint  the 
blackest  possible  picture  of  President 
Nixon's  courageous,  timely,  and  well 
planned  decision  to  move  against  the 
Communist  sanctuaries  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Much  less  has  been  mentioned 
about  the  apparent  success  of  that  ac- 
tion, yet  the  one  man  who  knows  all  the 
facts  has  termed  the  operation,  still  in 
its  early  stages,  an  "aiormous  success." 


I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  President  Nixon. 

Two  recent  news  items  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  comment 
on  both  the  success  of  the  mission,  and 
the  courage  involved  in  the  decision 
to  activate  the  mission.  The  first  is  from 
the  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee's weekly  "Newsletter,"  the  second 
from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  I  of- 
fer both  for  the  enlightenment  of  all. 

The  articles  follow: 
"An    Enormous   Success"   in    Cambodia — 
Nixon 

As  some  American  troop  withdrawals  from 
Cambodia  got  under  way  last  week,  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  characterized  the  operation  to 
clean  out  Communist  sanctuaries  there  as 
■an  enormous  success — far  exceeding  expec- 
tations." 

In  a  special  briefing  for  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  the  President  pointed  out 
that  the  ammunition  captured  by  allied 
forces  operating  In  the  sanctuary  areas 
amounts  to  more  than  has  been  expended 
by  the  enemy  In  South  Vietnam  In  the  last 
five  to  six  months. 

At  Newsletter  press  time,  materiel  seized 
or  destroyed  Included. 

7.274  Individual  weapons — enough  to  equip 
from  42  to  51  North  Vietnamese  battalions 
(400-600  men  In  a  battalion) . 

1,012  crew-operated  weapons. 

2,390  tons  of  rice — enough  to  feed  105,160 
men  for  a  month. 

22,256  rocket  and  motar  rounds — enough  to 
conduct  4,000  attacks  on  allied  bases  at  an 
average  level  of  five  to  six  rounds  per  raid. 

8,375,925  rounds  of  small-arms  ammuni- 
tion. 

1,200  land  mines. 

3,204  bunkers  destroyed. 

171  vehicles  captured  or  destroyed. 

In  addition,  some  5.097  of  the  enemy  so 
far  have  been  killed  In  the  operation.  The 
number  of  United  States  killed  was  described 
as  "very,  very  low." 

Summed  up  by  House  Republican  Leader 
(jerald  R.  Ford: 

"I  think  the  operation  will  wind  up  when 
the  President  said  it  would,  by  July  1,  and 
that  the  President  will  achieve  his  goals.  I 
think  the  operation  will  be  successful:  that 
it  will  pay  the  dividends  the  President  ex- 
pects and  that  it  will  pay  extra  dividends 
In  shortening  the  war  and  hastening  troop 
withdrawals." 

Meanwhile,  the  35-member  Executive 
Council  of  the  big  labor  federation  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  the  President's  Cam- 
bodian operation,  with  only  3  dissenting 
votes.  Earlier.  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  had  commended  the  President  for 
acting  "with  courage  and  conviction"  and 
said  he  "should  have  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people." 

The  Courage  of  the  President 
(By  Charles  L.  Gould) 

President  Nlxon  did  not  toke  the  fighting 
to  Cambodia. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
did. 

In  both  world  wars  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  troops  fought  across  Etirope. 

They  were  not  concerned  with  Invisible 
national  boundaries.  They  were  concerned 
with  meeting  the  enemy  and  destroying  him. 

In  1917  and  again  In  1941  our  nation 
made  open  declarations  of  war.  War-time 
rules  were  Imposed  at  home.  Dissent  was 
stified.  Battle  goals  were  established.  And 
power  at  our  command  was  used  to  achieve 
them. 

Had  we  fought  Hitler  as  we  have  fought 
Hanoi,  our  troops  would  still  be  mired  down 
m  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Or — we  would 
be  saluting  the  swastika. 
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For  six  long  years  our  mi  n  have  fought 
m  Vietnam  under  a  weird,  o.  >e  sided  code  oX 
Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules. 

oSr^en  were  not  perml- ted  to  fight  to 
achieve  victory.  Our  flghtinj  men  and^belr 
alUes  were  not  permitted  to  pursue  the 
enemy  mto  North  Vietnam.  They  were  not 
J^^tted   to   pursue   the  enemy  into  Laos 

'"^^'Tt'Sf^enemy  was  glv  .n  the  right  of 
inltlauve.  He  could  pick  the  time  "id  PljJ^e 
and  method  of  his  attacks.  He  could  strike 

'"otir"  men  could 'lose  but  they  could  not 

"^^e  danger  of  the  fighting  ^^'^^^''"^f 'f  °  * 
worldwide  conflagration  wis  our  aUbl  for 
not  defining  the  enemy  s  defeat  as  our  goal, 
ke  d^ger  that  the  war  would  erupt  on 
a  global  scale  was  present  the  moment  we 
coLiltted   our    first   flghtiag    man   to   the 

^°^e  same  danger  is  ImplK  it  In  each  of  the 
pacts  we  have  with  fifteen  rations  of  Europe 
knd  with  numerous  other  nation*  in  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East. 

These  pacts  were  established  to  protect 
weak  friends  and  allies  fron  the  repeatedly 
d^lared  aggressive  aims  of  the  Communists^ 

AU  shovUd  recognize  thai  the  danger  of  a 
third  world  war  Is  ever-pre  lent.  -ms  danger 
was  bam  the  moment  following  World  War 
n  that  the  Communists  agkln  restated  their 
Boals  of  global  domination. 

iTworld  War  HI  comes  ijt  wlU  come  when 
tHe  Communists  beUeve  thfe  Ume  U  right. 

They  may  believe  the  time  U  right  If  our 
country  Is  so  hopelessly  divided  that  we-as 
s  people-faU  to  support  our  President  In 
supporting  our  fighting  msn  as  he  did  last 

"*St'lt  be  clear  that  Presli  ent  Nixon  has  not 
established  victory  as  a  feoal  in  Vietnam. 
Months  ago  he  mapped  plfns  for  honorably 
extricating  our  troops  fro^i  the  conflict  and 
turning  the  defense  of  Soluth  Vietnam  over 
to   the   forces   of   that   naUon.   He   has   not 

changed  those  goals.  

However,  If  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  permltud  to  expand  and 
perpetuate  their  sanctuary  In  Cambodia. 
President  Nixon  saw  gravte  danger  that  his 
carefully  planned  timetable  of  de-escalaUon 
would  be  destroyed.  ^         ,  » 

He  saw  a  stepped-up  threat  to  the  safety 
of  our  flghtlng  men.  He  kaw  the  danger  of 
expanded  war  through  failure  to  act. 

He  acted  with  courage  ^nd  statesmanship. 
He  merits  our  support. 

Reprinted  from  the  Son  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. Friday  May  1.  19'  0. 
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The  flrst  part  of  the  Tipple  program  Is 
kill  your  parents.  I  mean  that  quite  serlous- 
iv  because  until  you're  prepared  to  klU  your 
parents  you're  not  really  prepared  to  change 
the  country,  because  our  parents  are  our 
flrst  oppressors." 

Who  is  Jerry  Rubin?  He  was  recently 
convicted  for  inciting  riots  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1968. 

William  Kunstler  recently  told  an  an- 
tiwar, anti-income-tax  rally  in  New 
York: 


carcerate  them  in  the  penitentiary.  In 
short,  shut  them  up  bodUy  and  vocally. 
Mr  Speaker,  why  should  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  the  subjects 
of  insulting  demands  that  they  be  gagged 
when  criminals,  subversives,  and  an- 
archists are  permitted  to  travel  from 
coast  to  coast  and  Issue  all  sorts  of  in- 
vitations to  violence? 


SPEAKING  OF  [MUZZLBS 


(Mr  MICHEL  aske*  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hjs  remarks  at  this 
point  to  the  Ricoed.)  i 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  ppeaker,  recently 
the  sophisticated,  esoteric,  totellectual 
aristocracy  has  been  telling  us  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  should  not  have  used  the 
word  "bums"  to  describe  college  stu- 
dents who  are  guUty  Of  riottog.  arson, 
and  vandalism.  We  alsto  have  heard  sug- 
gestions that  Vice  President  Agntw 
should  be  muzzled. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now,  at  the  top 
of  my  voice  and  with!  all  the  eloquence 
that  I  can  command,  that  I  am  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  censoring  the  Chief 
Executive  and  I  am  unalterably  against 
efforts  to  gag  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
other  body.  There  are,  however,  some 
other  tadivlduals  who  (ought  to  be  turned 

off.  ' 

Jeny  Rubin,  to  a  recent  address  to 
over  1.500  students  af  Kent  SUte  Uni 
versity,  said: 


You  must  resist  and  resistance  means 
everything  short  of  revolution— and  If  re- 
sistance doesn't  work,  revolt. 

Who  is  William  Kunstler?  He  is  the 
attorney  for  the  infamous  "Chicago  7 
and  faces  4  years  to  JaU  for  contempt 
of  court.  _     ,^ 

In  its  issue  of  March  7.  Human 
Events  a  conservative  weekly  published 
here  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  summa- 
rized Kunstler's  activities : 

The  "Chicago  7"  attorney  has  hit  the 
road  to  raise  funds  for  his  clients  and  him- 
self, addressing  radical  groups  from  coast 
to  coast.  ,      . 

Pour  times  in  the  past  week.  Kunstler  has 
drawn  blood.  His  clenched-flst  salutes  and 
his  heated  attacks  on  the  hated  "power  struc- 
ture" have  preceded  "street  acUon"  from  New 
York  to  California. 

Kunstler's  flrst  appearance.  In  Evanston. 
Illinois,  was  foUowed  by  rioting  thatleft  two 
injured  and  three  others  In  Jail.  The  bar- 
rister then  flew  to  New  York,  where  he  de- 
nounced government  "repression"  In  a  speech 
fo  some  f^  radicals  In  Bryant  P"^- Hun- 
dred* of  youths  then  swept  up  Fifth  and 
SUth  Avenues,  smashing  windows  and  pelt- 
ing police  with  rocks. 

Kunstler  appeared  also  In  Washington 
DC  where  he  addressed  several  thousand 
radicals  on  "the  leasons  of  Chicago."  He  also 
said  "There  isn't  anything  that's  going  to 
chaAge  an>thlng  In  this  country  unless  the 
people  are  in  the  streets."  Violence  followed 
quickly  as  young  radicals,  some  carrying  Viet 
Cone  flags  and  chanting  obscenities,  poured 
into  the  streets.  They  hurled  missiles  at 
poUce  and  government  buildings  and  tried 
repeatedly   to   rip   down    American   flags. 

KunsUer's  greatest  moment  came  In  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  where  he  harangued  a 
crowd  of  3.000  gathered  In  the  local  football 
stadium.  At  the  end  of  his  "speech,"  where 
he  advised  his  audience  to  flU  the  streets, 
some  SCO  youths  marched  on  nearby  Isia 
Vista. 

Rocks  and  bottles  were  hurled  at  police. 
Fire-bombs  smashed  through  windows  of  the 
local  Bank  of  America  as  demonstrators 
screamed,  "Bum.  baby,  bum!"  and  "Death 
to  corporations!" 

Firemen  who  rushed  to  the  scene  were 
driven  back  by  the  protestors'  fury.  DeP""e8 
in  full  riot  gear  were  unable  to  control  tne 
rioters  and  the  bank  burned  to  the  ground. 
•■You  can  blame  this  entire  affair  on  one 
man— BlU  Kunstler,"  said  a  government 
agent  who  monitored  the  speech  and  watched 
^e  aftermath.  "If  this  isn't  a  violation  of 
the  antl-rlot  statute,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

"Kunstler's  actions  seem  to  be  In  clear 
violation  of  the  anU-rlot  act."  Representa- 
tive William  C.  Cramer  said.  "Although  al- 
ready sentenced  to  four  years  In  Jail  for  con- 
tempt of  court  m  the  "Chicago  7"  case.  Kuns- 
tler has  been  allowed  to  remain  free  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  preparing  his  clients'  appeals. 
"Instead,  he  has  used  this  time  to  make 
speeches  around  the  country,  protesting  the 
Jury's  verdict.  He  has  urged  people  to  take 
to  the  sueets  and  Invariably  disorder  and 
arrests  have  foUowed. " 


The  best  way  to  turn  off  Rubto,  Kunst- 
ler, and  other  revolutionaries  is  to  to- 


DECENCY  WEEK 
(Mr  PODELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  in  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pro- 
claimed by  this  Congress.  May  17  marked 
the  beginning  of  Decency  Week.  There 
are  few  guideltoes  as  to  what  should 
actually  be  observed  during  such  a  week. 
It  is  a  truism  that  the  observance  must 
rest  upon  the  todividual's  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  "decency." 

All  too  often  we  rest  content  with  such 
antiseptic  dettnitlons  as  "suitable 
"modest,-  or  "proper."  I  ask:  Smtable 
for  whom?  Modest  to  what  sense?  Proper 
to  what  context?  In  the  days  that  foUow 
I  propose  to  give  my  toterpretation  of 
the  meantog  that  Decency  Week  might 
have  for  this  Nation. 

Freedom  to  America  is  based  upon  the 
premise  that  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual must  be  carefully  protected.  Only 
when  such  rights  are  free  from  danger 
of  tofringement  can  man,  as  a  rational 
betog,  fulfill  his  potential. 

Yet  there  is  one  important  qualinca- 
tion  that  is  placed  upon  the  exercise  of 
such  rights:  we  must  insure  that  the  to- 
dividual  to  the  exercise  of  such  rlgfits 
does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  an- 
other If  allowed  to  happen,  we  would 
have  the  opposite  of  freedom;  we  would 
have  coercion  and  tyranny. 

Violence  represenU  the  anUthesis  of 
the  meantog  of  freedom  in  this  country. 
Too  often  the  individual  is  left  power- 
less to  the  wave  of  violence  that  may 
sweep  over  an  area.  The  kiUings  at  Kent 
Stete  and  at  Jackson  College  are  cases 
in  point.  Because  of  these  events.  I  be- 
Ueve that  Decency  Week  Is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  reflect  further  upon  this  rela- 
tionship, and  to  ask  what  is  the  "proper 
course  of  action  If  our  freedom  is  to  con- 
tinue unabated. 

PolarizaUon  of  a  people  toto  separate 
and  mutually  exclusive  groups  Is  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  if  we  seek  to  preserve 
a  stable  democracy.  Usually  the  existence 
of  such  a  deep  polarization  is  a  mani- 
festation of  a  deep  malcontent:  the 
disappearance  of  tolerance  by  one  todi- 
vidual  for  the  beUefs  of  another.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  totolerance.  too  often  vio- 
lence will  erupt  and  will  be  met  by 
counterviolence. 

Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  say  "no  more 

violence."  and  to  conttoue  to  send  troops 

with  loaded  rifles  onto  coUege  campuses. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  average  citizen 

to  say  "no  more  violence,"  and  retreat 

into  apathy.  

Each  is  an  todecent  reaction  to  the  sit- 
uation at  hand.  Each  group  Is  guilty  ot 
taktog  a  position  which  says,  "Do  not  do 
as  I  do.  but  do  as  I  say." 

I  propose  the  Decency  Week  be  the 
beginning  of  a  period  when  people  take 
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stock  of  their  aims  and  the  methods  for 
achievtog  their  aims.  It  should  be  time  to 
hear  from  people  who  continue  to  sup- 
port peaceful  rather  than  violent  alter- 
natives to  our  problems. 

Peaceful  alternatives  do  not  represent 
the  absence  of  alternatives.  Rather  they 
are  very  real  and  usually  the  most  power- 
ful to  brtoging  about  a  solution. 

It  is  time  to  hear  from  such  people  on 
a  permanent  rather  than  on  a  sporadic 
basis.  It  is  time  to  fill  the  vacuum  that 
allows  violence  to  grow  and  thrive.  The 
ballot  box  rematos  the  most  powerful 
weapon  to  the  hands  of  our  citizenry.  I 
propose  that  it  be  used  to  promote  the 
end  we  seek — peace.  Only  then  will  De- 
cency Week  have  some  meaning. 


A  RADICALLY  NEW  DRUG  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  radically 
new  program  for  the  control  of  drug 
addiction  and  related  crime  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  We  are  totroducing  such 
a  program  today.  Our  present  toaction 
and  patchwork  remedies  have  thus  far 
proven  toeffective  and,  at  times,  danger- 
ous. This  program  is  designed  to  stop 
maktog  crimtoals  out  of  "sick  people," 
and  to  remove  the  profit  motive  from 
the  distribution  of  heroto.  Instead,  it 
seeks  to  encourage  addicts  to  come  to 
treatment  centers  where  they  can  be 
helped.  This  program  will  reduce  both 
drug  addiction  and  crime.  It  will  help 
society  defend  itself  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  society  to  help  the  helpless 
individuals  who  have  turned  to  heroto. 

The  legislation  we  are  totroducing 
today  is  entiUed  "the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation.  Research,  and  Matote- 
nance  Act  of  1970."  and  is  the  flrst  com- 
prehensive program  of  its  ktod.  It  calls 
for  the  appropriation  of  $200  million  for 
the  establishment  of  drug  centers  which 
would  offer  a  broad  range  of  services  for 
the  heroto  addict. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  sums  of  money 
presenUy  being  wasted  to  fruitless  and 
unworkable  programs  will  more  than  de- 
fray the  major  costs  of  these  projects. 

The  centers,  imder  the  direction  of  a 
tratoed  physician,  would  provide  every- 
thing from  "cold  turkey"  or  complete 
withdrawal  from  drugs,  to  free  metha- 
done or  heroto  if  the  doctor  to  charge 
deemed  such  druigs  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  proven  addict.  At  no  time, 
would  the  addict  be  given  the  supply  of 
drugs  to  take  from  the  center.  Instead, 
drugs  would  be  administered  by  the  phy- 
sician only  withto  the  center. 

Drastic  action  is  necessary  because 
heroto  addiction  conttoues  to  grow  at  an 
unparalleled  rate.  There  is.  at  this  time, 
no  satisfactory  medical,  social,  or  legal 
program  to  operation.  Each  program 
deals  imsuccessfully  with  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  problem. 

The  program  proposed  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  today  any  person  who  really 
wants  to  obtato  heroto  will  be  able  to 
obtato  it.  Organized  crime  has  a  vested 
interest  to  tocreastog  the  number  of  ad- 
dicts. Most  of  the  crime  to  our  cities  is  a 


direct  result  of  the  policy  of  totally  re- 
stricting the  addict's  access  to  heroto. 

The  choice  we  face  today  is  whether 
we  want  an  addict  to  get  his  heroin  from 
the  underworld,  which  is  continually  en- 
couraging him  in  his  addiction,  or  from 
a  mental  health  agency  or  hospital  that 
is  encouraging  him  to  break  his  habit. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  we  have 
100,000  addicts.  The  support  of  a  habit 
costs  at  least  $50  per  day.  The  addict 
must  get  his  daily  dose  7  days  per  week 
and  365  days  per  year.  Statistics  show 
that  this  is  but  one-half  of  the  total 
addict  population  in  the  United  States. 

If  270,000  addicts  must  steal  to  support 
their  habit,  this  costs  the  United  States 
$5  billion  per  year  in  crime.  This  money 
could  be  put  to  better  use  for  the  reha- 
bilitation, treatment,  and  finally,  the  cure 
of  addicts. 

The  proposed  system  is  entirely  unlike 
the  so-called  British  system,  where  pri- 
vate physicians  were  able  to  give  out  sup- 
plies of  heroto  to  anyone  who  said  he 
was  an  addict.  Under  my  program  meth- 
adone and  heroin  would  be  available  only 
at  licensed  centers,  and  the  addict  would 
not  be  given  possession  of  the  drug.  Also, 
the  addict  would  not  necessarily  be  given 
a  supply  of  the  drug  upon  asking.  The 
physician  to  charge  would  have  to  deter- 
mine that  there  was  a  medically  sound 
reason  to  give  the  suidict  the  dosage. 

If  the  addict  is  administered  the  drug, 
he  would  have  to  take  part  in  a  complete 
program  of  rehabilitation  and  treatment, 
which  would  toclude  such  things  as  ther- 
apy sessions,  vocational  tratotog.  and 
education.  No  comparable  facilities  are 
available  to  Great  Britain. 

To  complement  the  first  bill.  I,  along 
with  my  five  colleagues,  have  totroduced 
a  House  resolution  to  establish  an  to- 
temational  consortium  within  the  United 
Nations  to  buy  up  the  world's  supply  of 
heroto  at  its  source.  The  consortiiun 
would  be  empowered  to  buy  the  poppy 
from  farmers  who  are  now  growtog  it  for 
profit  to  such  countries  as  Turkey  and 
Iran.  They  would  be  paid  to  grow  food 
instead  of  opium. 

The  ristog  number  of  heroto  addicts 
among  our  citizens,  and  especially  among 
our  youth,  have  demonstrated  that  the 
heroto  supply  must  be  stopped  before  It 
reaches  our  shores. 

Otherwise,  heroto  will  conttoue  to  elude 
even  the  most  watchful  customs  officiaL 
For  every  pound  of  heroto  that  is  cap- 
tured, another  himdred  pounds  Is  not. 
A  multtoationed  and  preventive  approach 
to  the  problem  is  mandatory. 

These  two  pieces  of  legislation  ap- 
proach this  serious  social  problem  of 
drug  addiction  with  a  bold  new  program. 
We  must  try  somethtog  new.  All  the 
present  programs  have  not  met  the  chal- 
lenge. Addiction  is  destroytog  our  society 
and  threatens  our  No.  1  nationsd 
resource — our  youth.  It  is  time  for  our 
youth  to  stop  getting  high  on  drugs  and 
to  begto  to  get  high  on  life. 


potot  in  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
political  oflBceholder  spends  considerable 
time  wondering  how  much  of  his  mail 
on  any  given  issue  is  spontaneous  and 
how  much  is  generated  by  organized 
groups.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Cambodian  mvasion,  which  has  produced 
an  unprecedented  flood  of  letters  and 
telegrams  toto  most  of  our  offices. 

The  President  says  his  mail  favors  the 
invasion  by  a  large  majority.  I  do  not 
doubt  his  word,  but  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  telegram  which  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  my  attention.  This 
telegram,  apparently  sent  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Retired  Officers  Association 
to  all  chapter  presidents,  urging  that 
letters  and  telegrams  supporttog  the  to- 
vasion  be  sent  to  Congressmen,  Senators, 
and  the  President. 

I  can  report  that  to  my  district  Ad- 
miral Smedberg's  effort  lias  produced  the 
dullest  of  thuds.  I  have  received  only  20 
letters  and  telegrams  supporting  the 
President's  position,  as  against  nearly  700 
opposed  to  it. 

I  insert  Admiral  Smedberg's  telegram 
to  the  Record  at  this  potot: 

As  the  result  of  two  small  White  House 
briefings  which  I  attended  as  president  of 
the  Retired  Officers  Association  prior  to  the 
President's  report  to  the  Nation  last  night, 
I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  his  action 
was  both  militarily  sound  and  urgently  re- 
quired. I  hope  you  and  your  Individual  mem- 
bers will  express  support  for  our  Commander- 
in-Chief  by  Immediate  telegram  or  letter, 
both  to  him  and  your  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, on  his  difficult  and  courageous  decision. 
W.  R.  Smedberc  III. 


EVEN  FLAG  WAVING  CANNOT  GEN- 
ERATE SUPPORT  FOR  CAMBODIAN 
INVASION 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ranarks  at  tbls 


NIXON'S  WAR 


(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  toclude  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  to  the  Sacramento  Bee  points 
out  that  the  Cambodian  caper  has  made 
the  Southeast  Asian  tovolvement  toto 
"Nixon's  war."  Let  us  hope  he  abandons 
all  thought  of  escalating  toto  the  nations 
which  border  Vietnam,  and  that  he  pro- 
ceeds to  wind  down  the  entire  military 
tovolvement  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  insert  the  editorial  entitled  "By  His 
Cambodian  Conspiracy,  Nixon  has  Made 
the  Vietnam  War  His  Own,"  from  the 
Sacramento  Bee  of  May  1,  1970,  to  the 
Record  at  tiiis  potot: 

Bt  His  Cambodian  Conspiract,  Nixon  Has 
Mads  the  Vixtnam  Wab  His  Own 

It  is  now  the  Nixon  war. 

President  Richard  Nixon's  decision,  de- 
tailed last  night  In  his  television  address  to 
the  nation,  to  invade  Cambodia  with  fire- 
power and  American  GI  units,  ends  the  time 
when  the  war  In  Asia  could  be  called  the 
Kennedy  or  the  Johnson  war. 

For  Nixon  It  may  only  be  a  gamble  of  po- 
litical brinkmanship,  and  Indeed  It  may  ren- 
der him  a  one-term  president  as  he  subjects 
It  could;  but  for  the  nation.  It  commits  us 
even  further  to  a  war  the  late  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  so  carefully  avoided 
and  a  war  termed  "unthinkable"  and  "suici- 
dal" by  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  administration  has  put  the  United 
States  back  on  the  road  of  escalation,  even 
as  It  seeks  to  mollify  the  American  people 
with  token  troop  withdrawals. 
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It  has  cast  Itself  in  a 
assures  the  Communists  in 
nations  m  Paris  it  seeks  no 
yet  widens  the  war. 

It  ezpoMS  tha  elements  of 
supremacy    as    It    yields    to 
urglngs    and    disregards 
hopes  of  the  American  pxibl  c 

Obviously  Nixon  is  reverting 
hawttmanshlp.     Prom     the 
Pentagon  has  simg  Us  delu^iry 
"If  our  hands  were  only  u 
could  only  bomb  North  Vletijam. 
only  get  to  the  Viet  Cong  in 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia." 

It  was  a  fool's  delusion 
the  war  has  spelled  deeper 
South  Vietnamese  people  a 
life,   and   victory   has   move^ 
even  farther  away  into  a 

The  United  States  is 
democracy. 

Not  speeches  but  actions 
can  restore  the  credibility  < 
ministration.  Congress  and 
people  must  speak  louder  th^n 
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CONSTRUC- 


and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  :  emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Spx  ;aker.  In  recent 
months  we  have  seen  a  gr  sat  debate  cen- 
tered aroimd  the  Presidjnt's  efforts  to 
place  a  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court 
who  would  be  a  "strict  donstructionist" 
of  the  Constitution. 

With  the  overriding  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  this  Judicial  characteristic  so 
much  at  issue,  an  in-debth  analysis  of 
the  meaning  of  "strict  c<  instructionism" 
has  been  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
debate. 

A  rare  and  timely  ana  ysis  written  by 
Mr.  Leo  Rennert  appearefl  in  the  April  26 
edition  of  the  Sacrament*  Bee,  and  is  in- 
serted here  for  the  benjflt  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Marshall  ExpLoon)  Mt  -h  or  "Strict 

CONSTBDCTIO  fj" 

(By  Leo  Renn  >rt) 
Washincton.— In  his  determination  to 
place  "strict  constructionists"  on  the  US 
Supreme  Court,  President  Richard  Nixon  Is 
giving  new  currency  to  an  old  myth  which 
was  exploded  more  than  15<  years  ago  by  the 
greatest  chief  Justice  of  them  »U — John 
Marsbail. 

In  effect,  Nixon  would  have  the  nation 
believe  that  the  Constitution  Is  a  very  pre- 
cisely worded  document  Mhlch  lends  Itself 
automatically  to  Just  one  Hnd  of  Interpre- 
tation by  Jurists  who  respect  its  every  word. 
If  only  "strict  construe  lionists"  were  In 
control  of  the  high  tnbuna  ,  he  suggests,  the 
true  Intent  of  the  Pounding  Pathers  once 
again  would  blaze  forth  (r<  m  every  decision. 
Although  this  notion  undoubtedly  has 
wide  popular  appeal,  it  is  {rounded  in  pure 
myth. 

The  Constitution  is  a  brief  document.  It 
can  be  read  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  It  Is  re- 
plete with  general,  almoit  vague,  phrasea 
which  permit — nay  requlrs — Judges  to  fur- 
nish their  own  Interpretations  at  any  given 
period  In  history. 

It  Is  not  a  detailed  architect's  blueprint 
susceptible  to  only  one  meaning,  rather.  It 
Is  more  akin  to  a  sketch  jr  road  map  with 
hazily  defbied  directions  and  ambiguously 
worded  landmarks.  Each  I  raveler  must  find 
bis  own  way.  And  there  ar :  many  ways. 

This  la  exactly  the  viev  of  the  constitu- 
tion Marshall  took  In  1811  In  the  landmark 
case  of  McCulloch  vs.  Mary  and. 


Three  years  earlier  Congress  had  created 
a  federal  bank.  In  1817,  a  branch  was  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore.  A  year  later,  Maryland 
decided  to  slap  a  tax  on  Uncle  Sam's  opera- 
tion. McCulloch,  the  cashier  of  the  federal 
bank,  ignored  the  state  directive. 

CONTRONTATION 

It  was  a  classic  federal-state  confronta- 
tion with  the  key  issue:  Did  the  Constitu- 
tion give  Congress  the  power  to  incorporate 
a  bank? 

Miirshall  acknowledged  that  nowhere  In 
the  Constitution  is  there  a  provision  which 
gives  the  federal  government  specific  author- 
ity to  go  Into  the  banking  business. 

But  he  still  ruled  In  favor  of  McCulloch 
and  against  Maryland.  Why? 

Because  he  held  that  the  Constitution 
could  not  possibly  detail  every  operation 
that  the  federal  government  could  conduct. 
Because  of  its  very  brevity,  he  declared,  it 
requires  Judges  to  render  a  "fair  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  instrument." 

If  the  Constitution  contained  a  ready 
answer  for  every  legal  contest,  he  said,  it 
"would  psu-take  of  the  prolixity  of  n  legal  code 
and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  would,  probably,  never  be  un- 
derstood by  the  public." 

But  this  type  of  document,  he  emphasized, 
is  not  what  the  Founding  Pathers  had  in 
mind  when  they  kept  the  document  short 
and  furnished  only  some  "great  outlines" 
which  Judges  later  had  to  fill  In. 

"We  must  never  forget,"  said  Marshall, 
"that  It  Is  a  constitution  we  are  expound- 
ing." And  he  emphasized  the  word  "consti- 
tution" to  make  the  point  that  this  basic 
blueprint  could  not  possibly  provide  an  "ex- 
pressly and  minutely  described"  solution  to 
every  legal  question. 

OTHKR     rvn>ENCES 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  Marshall's 
argument  on  blind  faith  to  be  convinced 
of  its  veracity. 

Anyone  willing  to  take  the  time  to  read 
the  Constitution  from  beginning  to  end  soon 
will  see  his  point. 

What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 8.  which  gives  Congress  power  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  .  .  .  general  welfare"  and  "regu- 
late commerce  .  .  .  among  the  several  states?" 

Do  these  clauses  contain  Immutable  truths 
or  are  they  not  in  effect  a  mandate  for  evolv- 
ing Interpretations  according  to  the  wisdom 
and  needs  of  the  times? 

Or  consider  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Contrary  to 
widespread  misconceptions,  it  still  is — and 
always  has  been — an  Integral  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

How  does  a  "strict  constructionist"  tackle 
the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment's 
prohibition  against  "unreasonable"  searches 
and  seizures. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  language 
drafted  In  the  late  18th  century  can  pro- 
vide a  single,  clear  clue  to  cases  Involving 
electronic  eavesdropping  and  other  Inva- 
sions of  privacy  brought  about  by  sophisti- 
cated 20th  century  inventions? 

And  what  about  the  Fifth  Amendment's 
guarantee  that  government  cannot  take  life, 
liberty  or  property  "without  due  process  of 
law"? 

Would  Nixon  argue  as  a  lawyer  (or  even 
as  President)  that  "due  process"  Is  a  simple 
legal  equation  which  any  Jurist  with  a  strict 
sUde-rule  mentality  always  would  Interpret 
in  the  same  way? 

Or  take  the  Sixth  Amendment's  right  to  a 
"speedy  and  public"  trial.  There  again  are 
words  which  can  lead  fair-minded  men — and 
Judges — to  varying  conclusions. 

Actually,  the  President  might  do  well  to 
ask  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell  to  re-read  the 
BlU  of  Rights.  For  if  he  did,  he  might  think 
twice  about  the  advisability  of  packing  the 
court  with  "strict  constructionists." 

After  aU,  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
only  recently  had  participated  in  a  bloody 
revolution.     They     Intended     the     first     10 


amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  be  an 
eternal  bulwark  to  protect  personal  liber- 
ties against  the  encroachment  of  central  au- 
thority. 

Any  "strict"  Interpretation  or  the  Consti- 
tution easily  could  lead  Nixon's  appointees 
to  invalidate  "no-knock"  arrests,  preventive 
detention,  extensive  snooping  and  other  as- 
saults on  personal  freedoms  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  his  attorney  general. 

Still,  there  is  no  denying  that  whenever 
the  Supreme  Court  strikes  out  In  new  direc- 
tions or  reverses  prior  decisions,  there  is  a 
widespread  popular  assumption  that  "strict 
constructionism"  would  not  permit  such  ac- 
tion. The  myth  is  alive  and  doing  well.  The 
President  obviously  thinks  so. 

But  again,  a  careful  reading  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  Indicate  that  "strict"  Inter- 
pretation of  Its  provisions  not  only  per- 
mits— but  actually  requires — departure  from 
precedent. 

Capital  punishment  Is  a  case  in  point. 
Quite  aside  from  the  merits,  it  can  be  ar- 
gued with  great  legal  plausibility  that  the 
court  in  the  near  future  actually  may  find 
it  necessary  as  a  matter  of  "strict"  constitu- 
tional interpretation  to  outlaw  executions. 
A  startling  idea?  Not  at  all.  Just  open  your 
copy  of  the  Constitution  and  turn  to  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  Notice  that  it  prohibits 
"cruel  and  unusual"  punishments. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  argument  that  the 
death  penalty  was  not  considered  "cruel"  or 
"unusual"  In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Or  for  that  matter  in  a  good  part  of  the 
20th  century. 

But  in  recent  years,  there  certainly  has 
been  rising  public  acceptance  of  the  notion 
that  it  is  "cruel."  More  importantly,  execu- 
tions have  become  not  merely  "unusual"  but 
virtually  nonexistent  for  long  stretches  of 
time. 

What  Is  a  "strict  constructionist"  to  do 
with  the  Eighth  Amendment  and  capital 
punishment?  Is  It  really  far-fetched  to  as- 
sume that  the  court  some  day  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  hold  the  death  penalty  unconsti- 
tutional If  It  finds  that  it  has  become  suffi- 
ciently "cruel"  and  sufficiently  "unusual?" 
Suppose  you  were  on  the  court.  How  would 
you  rule  with  only  these  two  words,  "cruel" 
and  "unusual,"  to  guide  you? 

If  you  find  It  difficult  to  offer  a  snap  an- 
swer, you're  In  good  company.  Judge  Harry 
A.  Blackmun,  the  President's  latest  nominee 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  has  expressed  grow- 
ing doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of 
capital  punishment — precisely  because  of  the 
wording  of  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

Although  he  now  Is  a  White  House  certi- 
fied "strict  constructionist,"  Blackmun  said 
Just  a  few  days  ago:  "I  guess  I  would  say 
it  wouldn't  surprise  me  If  one  day  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  say  today  In  1970  or  1980 
that  It  (the  death  penalty)  Is  cruel  and 
Inhuman." 

TRIAL     AND     ERROR 

Justice  Brandels — often  mentioned  by 
Nixon  as  one  of  the  greats — once  remarked: 

"The  court  bows  to  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence and  the  force  of  better  reasoning,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  process  of  trial  and  error. 
so  fruitful  in  the  physical  sciences.  Is  appro- 
priate also  In  the  Judicial  function." 

The  point  made  by  Marshall  and  Brandels 
also  was  echoed  by  Elarl  Warren  when  he 
retired  as  chief  Justice.  Warren,  of  course, 
has  been  the  No.  1  target  of  the  "strict  con- 
structionists" In  modern  times — Just  as  Mar- 
shall was  in  his  day. 

Echoing  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland,  Warren 
said  the  high  tribunal  has  no  choice  but  to 
Interpret  the  "broad  language"  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

But  he  also  offered  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  a  simple  prescription  to 
restrain  the  activism  of  the  court:  Do  not 
dump  the  nation's  most  pressing  problems 
in  the  laps  of  Judges.  Take  action,  get  in- 
volved, pass  laws — and  the  court  will  not 
have  to  step  into  the  vacuum. 
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"There  was  a  long  time,  from  the  1870s 
until  15  years  or  so  ago  that  Congress  passed 
no  laws  affecting  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people,"  Warren  remarks.  "Because  there 
were  no  laws  passed  during  that  time  and 
becavise  problems  Involving  civil  rights  were 
developing,  the  only  refuge  people  had  was 
in  the  courts,  and  the  only  law  that  the  court 
could  apply  was  the  broad  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  we  were  very  much  alone 
at  that  time." 

Happily,  Warren  said,  as  Congress  moved 
into  the  civil  rights  field,  it  could  devise  far 
more  detailed  and  appropriate  remedies 
through  statutes  than  the  court  could  with 
the  "broad"  language  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Nixon  administration  might  do  well  to 
ponder  Warren's  words  at  a  time  when  it  is 
again  moving  toward  a  policy  of  "benign  ne- 
glect" toward  some  of  the  nation's  most 
vexing  problems. 

To  the  extent  that  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  again  may  default  v>n  their 
responsibilities,  the  Supreme  Court  once 
more  will  be  besieged  by  aggrieved  groups 
and  once  more  may  have  to  decide  Issues 
better  left  to  other  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

If  that  time  should  come,  It  would  not  do 
for  the  administration  to  feign  surprise  and 
shock.  The  Judiciary  cannot  be  expected  to 
show  restraint  If  the  other  two  branches  fol- 
low a  do-nothing  course. 

In  the  meantime,  if  Nixon  still  feels  irri- 
tation toward  a  court  which  stubbornly  in- 
sists on  going  its  own  way,  he  might  console 
himself  with  the  words  of  another  president 
who  wrote  to  a  friend  that  his  political  op- 
ponents "have  retired  Into  the  Judici- 
ary as  a  stronghold — and  from  that  battery 
all  the  works  of  republicanism  are  to  be 
beaten  down  and  erased." 

That  complaint  was  voiced  in  1801  by 
Thomas  Jefferson. 


CRITICS  WANT  NO  INDOCmNA 
SUCCESS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude editorial  material.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  Incredible  and  yet  true  that  some 
Americans  apparently  do  not  want  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
sweep  of  the  Communist  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  to  be  a  success.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  the  Cambodian  operation  is 
proving  enormously  successful.  I  believe 
It  means  that  we  will  be  able  to  withdraw 
more  than  150,000  U.S.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam over  the  next  12  months. 

Yet  some  of  President  Nixon's  critics 
do  not  want  the  United  States  to  suc- 
ceed In  Indochina  and  they  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Cambodian  operation  can 
be  successful.  They  shut  their  eyes  and 
their  ears  to  any  word  of  success  because 
they  want  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
precipitously  from  Vietnam. 

The  point  that  these  critics,  in  effect, 
want  the  United  States  to  fall  on  its  face 
in  Indochina  is  clearly  made  by  Colum- 
nist Richsurd  Wilson  in  the  May  18  edition 
of  the  Evening  Star.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Mr.  Wilson's  comments. 
The  article  follows : 

EMOTIONAL    Critics    Want    No    Indochina 

Success 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  positive  view  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Is  that  the  worst  will  be  over  by 
August  and  the  polluted  atmosphere  wlU 
clear  away  to  let  In  a  little  sunshine. 
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U.S.  troops  will  be  out  of  Cambodia,  the 
economy  will  strengthen,  the  explosive  ten- 
sion on  college  campuses  will  have  eased  off, 
and  It  will  be  seen  that  the  steady,  pro- 
tected retreat  from  Vietnam  Is  proceeding  on 
schedule. 

There  is  real  reason  to  surmise,  however, 
that  these  Idealized  conditions  may  not  be 
realized.  They  could  'se  complicated  by  an- 
other hot  summer  In  racial  relations.  The 
confrontation  in  the  Middle  East  grows 
increasingly  ominous.  There  appears  to  be 
another  hard  freeze  developing  in  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Elements  of  continuing  bitter  controversy 
over  Cambodia  are  forecast  by  the  evident 
Intention  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
to  remain  in  Cambodia  for  a  long  time.  If 
they  do,  they  will  want,  need  and  no  doubt 
demand  American  logistical  and  air  support 
which  the  Senate  Is  now  trying  to  forestall 
In  Its  limitations  on  the  President's  use 
of  military  ftmds. 

It  would  be  incredible  folly,  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  to  relinquish  favorable 
positions  in  Cambodia  following  the  pull- 
back  of  American  troops. 

Once  these  sanctuary  areas  have  been 
made  reasonably  secure  the  kind  of  war  the 
Communist  side  has  conducted  in  the  past 
could  not  continue  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  fully  Justified  in  demanding  that 
they  remain  there  as  long  as  they  can,  or 
\mtil  they  c&n  be  as  certain  as  possible  that 
Cambodian  forces  can  prevent  Communist 
re-occupatlon. 

This  Is  In  the  American  interest,  also,  so 
that  the  withdrawal  can  continue  with  the 
minimum  of  external  threat. 

Why  the  Senate  and  the  raging,  rioting 
college  students  cannot  see  this  Illustrates 
how  emotion  is  blinding  reason.  Why  they 
cannot  see  that  Nixon  is  facUitating  the 
orderly  American  retreat  from  Vietnam 
shows,  too,  how  cultivated  fear  and  distrust 
can  befuddle  the  minds  of  those  who  wish 
to  believe  Nixon  Is  playing  some  kind  of  a 
trick  to  prolong  the  war. 

But  from  that  point  of  view  nothing  fails 
like  success.  With  the  Cambodian  operation 
Nixon  is  farther  along  towtu^  a  withdrawal 
that  will  leave  behind  an  Independent  gov- 
ernment In  Vietnam  than  would  have  been 
thought  possible  a  few  months  ago. 

The  very  success  of  the  op^atlon  so  far  is 
cause  for  complaint.  He  shotildn't  have  done 
It,  the  argxunent  goes,  because  the  war  would 
be  widened. 

But  it  is  not  being  widened  for  the  sim- 
ple and  valid  reason  that  clearing  out  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  reduces  the  ability  of 
the  Communist  side  to  conduct  the  war,  at 
least  for  the  next  6  to  12  months  while  150,- 
000  American  troops  are  coming  home. 

Nixon  Is  also  being  criticized  because  It 
now  becomes  apparent  that  he  seized  an 
opportunity  to  help  create  the  conditions  he 
thinks  mtist  prevail  in  Indochlnr.  when  aU 
combat  troops  are  gone.  Why  not?  What  Is 
so  sacred  about  enemy  troops  operating  out 
of  Cambodia  against  the  desires  of  the  Cam- 
bodian government? 

It  has  been  p<^nted  out  that  this  would 
be  like  denouncing  the  British  for  invad- 
ing German-held  Holland  in  World  War  n 
operations  at  Amhem.  Cambodia's  neutral- 
ity was  violated  no  less  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese than  was  Holland's  neutrality  by  the 
Germans. 

The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  the  critics 
of  Nixon  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  Inflamed 
college  campuses  want  no  success  at  all  in 
Indochina. 

They  want  defeat  and  admission  of  wrong. 
They  want  atonement  and  apology — apology 
for  Jiistlflable  exercise  power  to  bring  po- 
litical stability  to  Southeast  Asia,  apology 
for  helping  little  coimtries  avoid  external 
domination,  apology  for  as  unselfish  a  na- 
tional sacrifice  as  any  nation  ever  made. 


It  Is  this  atmosphere  which  wUl  continue 
to  prevail  into  that  hopeful  August  the  Nixon 
administration  prays  for. 

Even  if  the  economy  picks  up,  even  If 
there  Is  no  intensification  of  the  war  In  the 
Middle  East,  even  if  we  should  move  more 
rapidly  toward  nuclear  arms  agreement  with 
the  Russians,  the  recriminations  will  remain 
to  embitter  the  national  atmosphere. 

Success  on  Nixon's  part  will  be  greeted 
with  the  reproach  that  be  has  not  gotten  all 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  and  has  not  let  the 
Thleu-Ky  government  go  down  the  drain. 
There  is  no  winning  that  argument  with 
bis  opponents.  Nor  wlU  they,  it  appears,  win 
their  argument  with  blm. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fallon)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and 
imtil  further  notice,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Patten  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofiBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Albert,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WHiTEHtmsT)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  to  extend 
his  remarks  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
bills  called  up  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Mills  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
bills  called  up  by  him. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whttehtjrst)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Golowater. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Berry  in  three  instances. 
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(at  the  re- 
to  include 


and 


ins  ances. 


Mr.  OOODLDIG. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instanc^ 

Mr.  SCHKRLK. 

Mr.  Bow  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instance^ 

Mr  DiLLKNBACK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvanf a  in  five  in- 

st&iiccs. 

Mr  McDonald  of  Mlchigai 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  tn  ro  instances. 

Mr.  Halpkrn  in  five  instan  :es 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  three  insi  ances 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instanc  ;s 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  two  insta^ices 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Alexander  ^ 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  three 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instacpes 

Mr.  Harhincton. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instmces. 

Mr.  Oiaim o  in  10  instanc*  s 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  inst4nces 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  inltances 

Mr.  Brown  of  Callfom^ 
stances. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mrs.  GRimTHS. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Priedel  In  three  instances 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  nstances. 

Mr.  PoxmrAiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Califopiia 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  jJersey  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mann  in  five  instanc^ 

Mr.  Pisher  in  four  instafices 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersty 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgi^  in  three  In- 
stances. I 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  Instar  ces 
Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instanpes 
Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. . 
Mr.  Stephens  in  four  I4stances 
Mr.  Yates. 


( insta  tices 


SENATE  BILLS  RIFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles   were   taken   from   the    Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule.  Referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

S  940  An  act  to  prohibit  the  Ucenslng  of 
hydroel«rtrlc  project*  on  t»e  Middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  l>am  for  a  period 
of  8  years;  to  the  Commltlee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8  3479.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  or  the 
Act  ol  June  30,  1964.  as  amended,  providing 
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for  the  continuance  ol  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Hous-J  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  May  18. 1970.  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  780.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 

ALEXANDER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


in  three  in- 
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EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
Islau'on  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  below-zone  selection  au- 
thorization of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2067.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  an  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  legislation  to  be  proposed  pro- 
viding for  an  environmental  control  tax  on 
the  lead  content  of  addlUves  used  In  motor 
fuels;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Reczivw)  From  thx  Comptkolleb  Oeneral 

2068.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1969 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-338);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations. 


ferrcd  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Re'^olutlon  1029.  Resolution  for  consideration 
cl  H  R  15424,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (Rept.  No.  91-1106).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1030.  ResoluUon  for  consideration 
of  H  R. 17604,  a  bin  to  authorize  certain  con- 
strucUon  at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1107).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12960.  A  bill  to  validate 
the  conveyance  of  certain  land  In  the  State 
of  California  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1108). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  15012,  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establUhlng  a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the 
Cherokee  Strip  to  homesteadlng,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No  91-1109).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr  STACK3ERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  16418,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
so  as  to  prohibit  the  broadcasting  of  pay 
television  programs;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No  91-1110).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Pn-T-a  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  17070.  A  blU  to  Im- 
prove and  modernize  the  postal  service,  to 
reorganize  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1104).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee ol  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  4605.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  ol  1930  and  the  United  States  Code  to 
remove  the  prohibitions  against  Importing, 
transporting,  and  malUng  in  the  VB.  mails 
articles  lor  preventing  conception,  and  ad- 
vertlsemente  with  reapect  to  such  article*; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1106).  Re- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  claase  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  17692.  A  blU  to  permit  a  retired  Fed- 
eral employee  to  designate  a  spouse  of  a  re- 
marriage as  the  recipient  of  a  survivor  an- 
nuity: to  the  committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HR  17693.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  pre 
deceased  by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R  17694.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  dentistry,  including 
the  examination,  licensure,  registration,  and 
regulation  of  dentists  and  dental  hyglenlsts, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CMnmittee  on  th«  District 
ol  Columbia. 

By  Mr  CELLER: 
H.R.  17695.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2735 
ol  tiue  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under  sec- 
tion 2733,  2734.  2734a.  2734b,  or  2737;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  17696.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2734a 
(a)  and  2734b(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  settlement,  under  inter- 
national agreements,  of  certain  claims  Inci- 
dent to  the  noncombftt  activities  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  BiACGi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
BtJTTON,  Mr.  Dklanbt,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
McKnkallt,     Mr.     OrriNoni,     Mr. 
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PooELL,  Mr.  Reid  Of  New  Tork,  and 
Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  17697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing Federal   participation   in   the   cost   of 
protecting  certain   shore   areas   In  order   to 
authorize  Increased  Federal  participation  In 
the  cost  of  projects  providing  hurricane  pro- 
tection; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Button,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Halpebn,  Mr.  Leogett,  Mr. 
Matstjnaga,   and   Mr.   Reid   of   New 
York)  : 
H.R.  17698.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prescribe  standards  for 
training  and  control  of  National  Guard  units 
assigned   to   duty  in   connection   with   civil 
disturbances  occurring  on  or  adjacent  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  17699.  A  blU  to  improve  law  enforce- 
ment  in   urban   areas   by  making  available 
funds  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  police 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17700.  A   bill   to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing Federal  participation  In  the  cost  of 
protecting  certain  shore   areas  in   order   to 
authorize  Increased  Federal  participation  in 
the  cost  of  projects  providing  hurricane  pro- 
tection; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  17701.  A   bill   to  safeguard   the   con- 
sumer by  prohibiting  the  unsolicited  distri- 
bution   of    credit    cards    and    limiting    the 
liability  of  consumers  for  the  unauthorized 
use  of  credit  cards,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  C^u^rency. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  17702.  A  bill  to  amend  section  242(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
require   special   deportation   proceedings   In 
connection    with    the    voluntary    departure 
from  the  United  States  of  any  alien  who  is 
a    native   of   a   country   contiguous   to   the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJt.  17703.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Loe 
Angeles  County  In  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr,  TBAOUE  of  Texas   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Halxt,  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
Mr.  Satlor)  : 
HJt.  17704.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  C^de  to  provide  Improved  med- 
ical  care   to   veterans  and   certain   of   theU 
dependents;  to  Improve  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  career  personnel  in  the  DepMUt- 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Sxu- 
brz,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Dknnxt,  and 

Mr.  SCHAOEBKRC)  : 

HJt.  17705.   A  bill  to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leath- 
er footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENNBY: 
HJt.  17706.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  120  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  to 
76  percent  the  Federal  share  of  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ab- 
bitt,  Mr.  AODABBO,  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
Btrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Down- 
INO,   Mr.   DuLSKi,   Mr.  Priedel,   Mr. 
On,BERT,  Mr.  GooouNC,  Mr.  Halpexn, 
Mr.    Hxlstoski,    Mr.    Ljcoort,    Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado) : 
H.J.  Res.  1237.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  »  Joint  Committee 
on  Peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Bulea. 


By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
SuLuvAN,  and  Mr.  Halpkrn)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1238.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Consimier 
Finance;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  622.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no 
further  troop  withdrawals  should  take  place 
until  an  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the 
United  States  with  representatives  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  regard- 
ing the  release  of  all  American  prisoners;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  623.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions international  supervisory  force  for  the 
puri>ose  of  establishing  a  cease-fire  in  Indo- 
china to  aid  efforts  toward  a  political  solu- 
tion of  ciurent  hostilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  624.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  need  of  small  and  medium 
sized  cities  for  service  by  certificated  air 
carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    STANTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Andrews 

of   North  Dakota,   Mr.   Arends,  'Mr. 

Ashlet,  Mr.  Aykes,  Mr.  Betts,  Mr. 

BtAGOi,  Mr.  Bibster,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 

Bow,  Mx.  Button,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 

Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 

CoNTZ,  Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Daodario, 

Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mrs.  Dwteb,  Mr.  Ed- 

WARDe  of  California,  Mr.  Eblenborn, 

Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  EviifS  of  Tennessee, 

and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.   625.   Concurrent   resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 

President  should  establish  a  commission  to 

examine  the  recent  events  at  Kent  State  and 

other  college  campuses;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Bir.  STANTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Groves,  Mr.  Halpebn,  l/ix. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  HosMER,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  McCLtTRE,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor,  ISx.  BIatsunaga,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,    Mr.    Miller    of    Ohio,     Mr. 

MiNSHALL,        Mr.        MOORHEAD,        Mr. 

MosHZR,  Mr.  O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Olscn, 
and  Mr.  Ottinger)  : 
H.  Con.  Ree.  626.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  a  commission  to 
examine  the  recent  events  at  Kent  State  and 
other  college  campuses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   STANTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
PiSNix,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
RoBisoN,  Mr.   BoDiNO.  Mr.  Roonxt 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Ruppe,    Mr. 
ScuEUXR,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  Tkagitc  of  California, 
Mr.     Thompson    of     Georgia,    Mr. 
Tiernan,     Mr.     Van    Dkxrlin,    Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wolpt, 
til.    Wtoleh,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  TxTLtoa  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   627.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  tb« 
President  should  establish  a  commission  to 
examine  the  recent  events  at  Kent  State  and 
other  coUege  camptises;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Con.  Bee.    628.  Concurrent  resolution 


encouraging  a  United  Nations  peace  initia- 
tive In  Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLMER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  BoLLiNC,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Smith 
of  California,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Madden, 
Mr.  Delanet,  Mr.  O'Neill  ol  Mas- 
sachusetts,   Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Mat- 
suNAGA,  Iklr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Martin, 
and  Mr.  Quillen  ) : 
H.  Res.  1031.  Resolution  amending  clause 
19  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    with    respect    of    lobbying 
practices  and  political  campaign  contribu- 
tions affecting  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Res.  1032.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  care  of  the  aged  in  the  United 
States  and  the  effects  of  Federal  laws  and 
programs  on  the  availability  and  quality  cf 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Atres,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Ashbrook)  : 
H.  Res.  1033.  Resolution:  International  La- 
bor   Organization    Conference    in    Geneva, 
Switzerland;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    RIEOLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
O'KONSKI.  and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.  Res.  1034.  Resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture  limitation   on   the   American   milltajry 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HJt.  17707.  A  bin  for  the  reUel  of  Mrs. 
Jllma  Venegas  de  Weetbrook;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.  Res.  1035.  Resolution  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Loyola  University 
of  Chicago;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.  Res.  1036.  Resolution  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Loyola  University  of 
Chicago;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.  Res.  1037.  ResoluUon  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Loyola  University 
of  Chicago;  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

388.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  the  antlballlstlc  missile  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

389.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  labor-management  program 
covering  agricultural  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PETITIONS  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

487.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  <rf 
the  City  Council,  East  Orange,  N.J.,  relative 
to  Cambodia,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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CYRUS  VANCE.  WORLD  S  TATESMAN, 
CHALLENOES  COLLEQE  GRADU- 
ATES—SERIOUS BUSINESS  OP 
EDUCATION  PARAMOUNT  AT  SA- 
LEM AND  FAIRMONT  COLLEGES 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


or  WIST  vniGiNi^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE 

Tuesday.  May  19, 


UlflTED  STATES 
1970 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pitsident.  while 


to 
of 


the  newspapers  give   the! headlines 
campus  disorders,  a  greal    majonty 
our  2  500  colleges  and  uiiiversiUes  are 
proceeding  with  the  serloi|s  business  of 
education. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  weekend  to 
return  to  the  campus  of  my  alma  mater. 
Salem  College,  for  the  1970  commence- 
ment exercises.  I  also  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Fairmont  State 
CoUege.  in  West  Virginia.  What  I  expe- 
rienced was  both  rewarding  and  refresh- 
ing For  I  found  that  the  real  academla 
depends  not  on  the  place,  t  ut  on  the  peo- 
ple  and  how  they  interact  with  ra- 
tionality and  responsibility. 

Salem  CoUege,  in  HarriiDn  County.  W. 
Va  .  wa5  founded  in  1888  a^  an  independ- 
ent Ubera-  arts  school  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 
Its  enrollment  today  is  japproximately 
1.600.  I 

Last  Sunday  there  wer*  212  graduat- 
ing seniors  and,  interestingly  enough.  164 
of  them  are  from  outside  ihe  SUte.  They 
came  from  as  far  away  as  California,  but 
most  of  the  student  bodyl  is  drawn  from 
the  surrounding  States  of  the  East  and 
Midwest. 

There  were  three  distii^guished  speak- 
ers during  the  2  days  of  ceremonies.  Each 
received  an  honorary  dpctorate.  They 
are:  The  Reverend  DeWliyne  Woodring, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  bishop  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  of  Akron. 
Ohio;  John  P.  Heflin.  a  iiative  of  Dodd- 
rioge  County,  a  renownep  educator  and 
inspired  business  management  authority 
who  addressed  the  Cent^lrion  breakfast; 
and  the  commencement  *)eaker,  another 
West  Virginia  native.  Cytus  R.  Vance,  of 
Clarksburg  and  New  York  City. 

On  most  of  the  small  college  campuses, 
reason  has  prevailed  over  riots  and  the 
students  are  unmoved  bj  the  turbulence 
and  turmoU.  There  are  $till  many  bases 
of  scholarly  serenity  artd  student  con- 
cern for  the  necessary  bit  weli-reasoned 
participation  of  youth. 

As  I  told   the  audie 
Fairmont  State  College 

It  Is  partlcul*rly  cxltl 
older,  afford  oiir  yoxing  ,  . 
tunlty  to  Bsek  answere.  to  express  their  views, 
and  to  ua«  their  Influenc*  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  poU^les.  Toung  people 
want  to  do  this— and  the  large  majority  of 
them  loant  to  do  it  in  an\ orderly  and  elec- 
tive manner.  ... 


that  he  will  find  honest  discussion  In- 
stead of  obscene  rhetoric,  and  that  he 
will  see  gratifying  examples  of  mutual 
respect  between  students  and  faculty. 
For  these  examples.  I  congratulate  Pres- 
idents K.  Duane  Hurley,  of  Salem,  and 
E.  K.  Feister,  of  Fairmont,  and  their 
devoted  staffs. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  atmosphere,  the 
commencement  address  by  Mr.  Vance  at 
Salem  College,  was  received  with  the 
careful  attention  that  it  deserved.  His 
profound  remarks  impressed  the  audi- 
ence of  approximately  2.000  persons,  and 
I  feel  his  speech  actually  deserves  a 
much  broader  audience. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlnious  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Vance's  address,  together 
introductory  remarks  I  was  privileged  to 
make,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


2.500   at 


I  that  we.  who  are 
[>le  the  oppor- 


This  is  what  impressed  me  most  about 
my  visit*  to  these  tw©  colleges.  It  is 
heartening  to  be  reminded  that,  on  many 
campuses,  the  visitor  can  expect  to  hear 
hymns  being  s\mg  instead  of  harangue, 


Remarks  by    SENATom   Jennings   Randolph. 

INTBODUCTION   OF  THE  HONORABLE  CYRUS  R. 

Vance     Salem    College    Commencement, 
Salem,  W.  Va..  May  17,  1970 
There  are  men  who  stand  above  partisan 
considerations   and   narrow   viewpoints,   and 
they  are  acclaimed  as  true  leaders. 

When  such  a  man  Is  found,  he  Is  en- 
trusted with  a  role  that  transcends  the  ordi- 
nary and,  quite  often,  his  performance  of 
this  role  dictates  the  turn  of  history. 

Such  a  man  Is  Cyrus  Roberts  Vance,  a 
West  Virginian  who  rose  to  the  highest  ranks 
of  government,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
International  statesman. 

Our  speaker  was  born  In  Clarksburg,  the 
fourth  generation  of  Vance  In  that  city.  His 
great-grandfather  was  a  former  mayor  of 
Clarksburg.  His  grandfather  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Secession  Legislature  at  Wheeling. 
His  father,  John  Carl  Vance,  was  a  success- 
ful Clarksburg  insurance  man  who  moved  to 
New  York  soon  after  Cyrus  was  born  to  Join 
an  International  firm.  The  father  headed  the 
War  Materials  Insurance  Board  during  World 
War  I  When  Cy  was  five  years  old,  his  father 
died  of  pneumonia.  The  mother.  Amy  Vance, 
brought  him  and  hU  older  brother  John 
back  to  their  Clarksburg  home. 

Cyrus  Vance  attended  Kent  School  and 
Tale  University.  He  was  graduated  cum  laude 
from  Yale  Law  School  In  1942.  During  World 
War  n,  he  served  as  a  gunnery  officer  aboard 
destroyers  for  almost  two  years. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Grace  Sloane, 
a  gracious  helpmate,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  Ave  children. 

After  Navy  service,  "Bobs",  as  he  Is  known 
to  close  friends.  Joined  the  Mead  Corporation 
as  assistant  to  the  president  In  New  York 
City  and  shortly  thereafter  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  law  firm  of  Simpson,  Thatcher 
and   Bartlett,   one   of  Wall   Street's   leading 

firms. 

In  1952  he  became  a  full  partner.  His  legal 
performance  was  so  outstanding  that,  follow- 
ing the  launching  of  Russia's  Sputnik  in 
1957.  he  was  called  to  Washington  to  serve  as 
special  counsel  to  the  preparedness  InvesU- 
gatlng  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Two  years  later,  he  was 
named  consulting  counsel  to  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  Space  and  Astronautics 
where  his  ability  caught  the  eye  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson. 

So  It  was  no  surprise— except  possibly  to 
Cy  and  his  wife— that  late  In  1960  he  was 
again  caUed  to  Washington  to  serve  as  coun- 
sel for  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  official  appointments  of  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy. 


In  1962,  Cy  Vance  was  named  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  Two  years  later,  he  became  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  held  that  post  tintU 
1967,  when  he  returned  to  private  law  prac- 
tice. During  his  Defense  Department  tenure, 
he  was  credited  with  a  major  role  in  reorgan- 
izing and  Improving  the  combat  readiness 
and  efficiency  of  our  vast  military  establish- 
ment. 

His  "retirement"  from  public  service  was 
short.  He  was  called  by  President  Johnson 
at  different  times  to  serve  as  the  President's 
special  representative  in  the  Cyprus  crisis,  in 
Korea,  and  during  the  tragic  riots  in  our  ma- 
jor cities.  Cyrus  Vance  came  to  be  known  as 
"the  nation's  number  one  troubleshooter." 
And  in  May  of  1968,  he  again  responded  to 
a  call  from  President  Johnson.  He  and  Averell 
Harriman  went  to  Paris  to  begin  negoUa- 
tlons  with  representatives  of  Hanoi  for  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
How  successful  the  mission  was  Is  yet  to  be 
determined.  It  was.  as  you  recall,  difficult. 
In  the  beginning,  to  get  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  even  agree  to  the  configuration  of  the 
negouatlng  tables.  Today,  the  two  sides  are 
at  least  communicating. 

Cy  Vance  returned  from  Paris  15  months 
ago.  I  assume  that  he  Is  keeping  a  suitcase 
packed  for  another  mission  when  he  Is 
called.  His  long  service  as  a  negotiator  of 
non-negotiable  demands  might  be  In  great 
demand  on  some  of  our  college  campuses  to- 
day. Including  Yale. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  Cyrus  Vance.  .  .  . 
A  native  Harrison  countlan— a  West  Virgin- 
ian who  has  brought  honor  to  our  State — a 
great  American— a  statesman  of  the  world. 


Remarks  or  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Commencement 
Exercises,  Salem  Colx,bge,  W.  Va..  May  17, 
1970 

Dr.  Hurley,  Senator  Randolph,  distin- 
guished guests,  members  of  the  Class  of  1970, 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  Is  a  special  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  asked  to  share  this  Com- 
mencement Day  with  you.  I  am  particularly 
moved  to  be  back  In  the  state  and  county 
where  I  was  born  and  raised  and  with  old 
and  dear  friends.  I  hope  that  you  will  bear 
with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  whUe  I  speak 
about  certain  deeply-felt  convictions  which 
I  believe  are  both  Important  and  relevant 
today. 

Each  of  you  Is  keenly  aware,  I'm  sure,  of 
what  awaits  you.  There  will  be  greater  free- 
dom and  greater  responsibilities — wider 
choices  and  more  decisions,  and  these  de- 
cisions will  be  made  In  stormy  and  divisive 
times. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  often  recalled  the 
words  of  President  Lincoln.  Perhaps  you  re- 
member them  He  said,  "The  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy  pres- 
ent ...  As  our  case  Is  new,  so  we  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew  .  .  ." 

This  charge,  this  responsibility  of  each 
member  of  each  new  generation.  Is  especially 
true  for  us.  We  live  In  a  society  which, 
despite  Its  many  shortcomings  Is  blessed 
with  more  Individual  freedom  than  man  has 
ever  known.  In  creating  It,  our  forebears 
drew  upon  the  long-held  dreanu  of  many 
men  In  many  lands.  What  they  really  did, 
194  years  ago.  In  declaring  our  liberty,  was 
to  make  the  individual  sovereign  rather  than 
subject.  And  those  who  are  sovereign  are 
also  responsible. 

Each  member  of  each  new  generation,  then, 
U  responsible  for  what  he,  his  fellowmen. 
and  his  nation  l)ecome.  They  build  on  the 
past.  They  live  In  the  present.  But  they  must 
reach  for  the  future. 

JuUan  Boyd,  editor  of  The  Jefferson  Papers. 
wrote  not  long  ago  about  some  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  fundamental  convictions.  They 
■re  relevant  to  us  today.  Jefferson,  he  said. 
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••.  .  .  expected  each  generation  to  confront 
Its  own  problems  and  to  seek  their  solution 
in  the  light  of  reason  and  Justice,  not  of 
ancient  dogma.  The  essence  of  his  meaning 
is  that  In  a  society  dedicated  to  Improve- 
ment In  the  condition  ot  man.  change  was 
not  only  Inevitable  but  necessary,  that  It  was 
to  be  sought  out  and  embraced,  and  that 
Indeed — whatever  laws,  Institutions  and  cus- 
toms might  be  discarded  by  one  generation 
after  another — there  was  In  reality,  'noth- 
ing .  .  .  unchangeable  but  the  inherent  and 
unalienable  rights  of  man.'  " 

We  must  seek  and  embrace  change  not  for 
its  own  sake.  We  must  seek  It  to  keep  our 
Institutions  responsive. 

By  molding  our  Institutions  to  fir  chang- 
ing conditions,  needs,  and  aspirations  we 
preserve  the  best  of  the  past.  When  struc- 
tures harden,  they  easily  break. 

The  Important  point  Is  that  each  Individ- 
ual be  concerned  with  the  fundamental 
Issues,  that  he  seek  responsible,  flexible,  and 
compassionate  solutions  for  them,  that  he 
take  his  position  upon  them. 

FiMT  concern  and  responsibility  do  not  exist 
In  a  vacuum.  They  exist  in  the  community. 
And  It  Is  ultimately  In  the  commiuilty  that 
they  must  be  exercised. 

President  Keimedy  once  observed,  "That  in 
a  dangerous  and  trying  time  in  the  life  of 
this  country,  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
action.  We  cannot  drift  or  sleep  or  lie  at 
anchor."  That  la  clearly  stlU  true,  and  It  Is 
likely  to  be  true  all  your  lives.  But  It  is 
equally  true  that  such  action  should  be  non- 
violent. For  the  use  of  violence  Is  corrupting 
and  defeats  the  cause  In  the  name  of  which 
it  Is  used. 

This  Is  where  you  stand,  then,  confronting 
the  problems  of  your  generation  educating 
yourselves  so  that  you  can  seek  solutions 
fitted  to  the  need  and  reason  of  the  time. 
But  this — I  believe — Is  not  a  rootless  process. 
Rather,  It  is  a  new  growth  on  the  plants  of 
yesteryear,  and  an  Infusion  of  new  energy 
and  Imagination  in  the  society  which  now 
exists. 

As  a  new  generation  grows.  Its  roots  draw 
sustenance  from  knowledge  of  the  past;  from 
things  built  well,  long  ago;  and  from  long- 
tested  values  and  Ideals.  The  new  generation 
can  and  should  question  everything,  test 
everything,  and  reach  Its  own  conclusions. 

But  there  Is  a  continuity  In  the  affairs  of 
man.  If  It  Is  true  that  many  of  our  problems 
stem  from  the  errors  of  the  past.  It  Is  also 
likely  to  be  true  that  some  of  the  learning 
of  the  past  is  applicable  today.  And  it  Is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  price  for  discarding  old 
values  Is  the  creation  of  better  alternatives. 
Failure  to  do  this  Is  to  destroy  rather  than  to 
build,  and,  through  building,  to  help  one's 
fellowman. 

There  is  a  need,  I  submit,  to  preserve  those 
old  roots  from  which  a  revitalized  society 
can  draw  strength  to  meet  the  world  which 
lies  ahead.  In  this  endeavor,  you  will  not  be 
alone.  The  biblical  allotment  of  three-score- 
and-ten  means  that  several  generations  will 
always  be  living  side  by  side — hopefully  In 
"peaceful  coexistence" — facing  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  together.  There  is 
an  old  German  proverb  which  holds  that 
"the  old  forget  and  the  young  don't  know." 
The  task  of  the  several  generations,  I  think 
Is  to  prove  this  a  libel  on  both  counts  and 
to  merge  what  they  remember  and  what 
they  learn  for  the  lienefit  of  all. 

The  old  do  remember  some  things  which 
are  worth  preserving.  Perhaps,  above  all, 
they  have  learned  to  discount  absolute  cer- 
tainty— they  know  that  men  can  often  be 
wrong.  This,  for  example,  is  a  part  of  what 
Benjamin  Franklin  said  in  September  of 
1787,  in  iirging  the  adoption  of  what  the 
British  statesman  Gladstone  later  called  "the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man." 
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Fr&nklln  said:  "I  confess  that  there  are 
several  parts  of  this  Constitution  which  I 
do  not  at  present  approve,  but  I  am  not 
sure  I  shall  never  approve  them.  For  having 
lived  long,  I  have  experienced  many  in- 
stances of  being  obliged  by  better  informa- 
tion or  fuller  consideration,  to  change  opin- 
ions even  on  Important  subjects,  which  I 
once  thought  right,  but  found  to  be  other- 
wise .  .  .  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  apt 
I  am  to  doubt  my  own  Judgment,  and  to 
pay  more  respect  to  the  Judgment  of  others 
...  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that 
every  member  of  the  Convention,  who  may 
still  have  objections  to  it,  would  with  me 
.  .  .  doubt  a  little  of  his  own  InfalllblUty 
and  .  .  .  put  his  name  to  this  Instrtiment." 

The  young  bring  a  questioning,  an  energy, 
and  an  impatience  with  the  status  quo — 
qualities  which  energize  society  and  broaden 
the  horizons  of  all,  young  and  old. 

A  vital  Ingredient,  needed,  however,  al- 
most above  all  others,  to  assure  that  the 
new  generations  make  constructive  con- 
tributions to  society.  Is  knowledge.  We  need 
criticism,  but  it  must  be  informed.  We  need 
dissent,  but  it  must  be  informed.  We  need 
new  Ideas,  but  they  must  be  Informed.  We 
need  new  programs  and  new  initiatives,  but 
they  must  be  Informed  with  the  learning  of 
the  past  and  made  revelant  to  the  problems 
of  the  present. 

But  even  being  informed  Is  not  enough.  It 
Is.  m  fact,  worth  little — unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  take  a  stand. 

It  need  not  be  a  public  stand,  although  It 
can  be.  It  need  not  be  a  stand  that  leads 
you  to  participation  In  an  active  movement, 
although  It  can  be.  But  It  must  be  your  own 
stand.  It  Is  all  too  euy  to  run  with  the  pack, 
to  take  the  currently  popular  positions, 
merely  because  your  peers  are  doing  so.  Your 
stand  must  represent  your  own  thinking 
and  your  own  convictions. 

How  and  where  one  proceeds  from  that 
stand  depends  upon  one's  particular  talents. 
And  It  depends  upon  one's  particular  oppor- 
tunities. The  Individual  with  the  greatest 
talent  might.  In  some  instances,  have  the 
opportunity  to  Influence  only  his  or  her 
neighbor.  One  person's  '^alent  and  oppor- 
tunity might  permit  him  to  express  his  con- 
cern and  convictions  at  a  moderate  level  In 
a  small  community;  another  at  a  high  level 
of  government. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  the  Important 
point  Is  that  you  Involve  yourselves  In  the 
fundamental  Issues,  seek  solutions  for  them, 
and  take  positions  upon  them. 

I  cannot  In  this  troubled  world,  at  this 
time,  let  this  day  pass  without  briefly  touch- 
ing on  two  Issues  which  dominate  our  time. 
They  are  the  question  of  our  national  priori- 
ties and  the  war  In  Indochina.  These  are 
Issues  on  which  all  of  us  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  take  a  stand. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  reorder 
our  priorities.  In  this  you  will  and  should 
play  a  major  role.  It  will  no  longer  do  for 
us  to  continue  to  starve  our  budgets — federal, 
state,  and  city — for  housing,  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  the  quality  of  life.  Each 
of  you  In  West  Virginia  knows  how  much 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  revitalize  our  towns, 
our  cities,  and  our  rural  areas. 

In  the  International  area — I  believe — we 
must  find  a  way  to  bring  to  an  early  end  the 
war  which  has  riven  our  country  and  polar- 
ized Its  people.  The  expansion  of  the  war 
into  CamtKKlla  should  be  reversed,  and  new 
Initiatives — including  the  proposal  of  a 
standstill  cease-fire — pressed  in  an  urgent 
new  effort  to  find  peace.  - 

Looking  ahead,  you  can  see,  then,  how 
much  there  Is  that  remains  to  be  done.  What 
you  must  do  Is  do  It — do  It  all.  I  urge  you  to 
continue  to  turn  your  attention  to  public 
matters.  For  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  man 
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lies  In  the  best  \ue  of  his  talents  In  the  best 
Interests  of  his  fellowmen. 

Thank  you,  and  may  God  bless  and  keep 
the  Class  of  1970  in  the  years  ahead. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
ON  NLRB 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  re- 
port on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  issued  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers, 
around  March  1  of  this  year. 

This  subcommittee  is  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin.  of  North  Carolina,  recognized 
as  a  constitutional  authority  and  its 
membership  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
North  Carolinian,  Senator  McClellan, 
of  Arkansas,  Senator  BtrRoicK,  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Senator  Hrttska,  of  Ne- 
braska, all  regarded  as  able  men.  The 
majority  report  was  signed  by  Senators 
Ervin,  McClellan,  and  Hruska,  and 
Senator  Burdick  dissented. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  are  aware 
of  this  report  on  the  NLRB  and  its  sig- 
nificance. But  little  publicity  was  given 
the  findings  and  all  Members  of  this  body 
are  busy,  day  in  and  day  out,  with  their 
own  affairs.  I  hope,  however,  that  all 
Congressmen  find  time  to  get  this  docu- 
ment and  study  it  for,  sooner  or  later,  I 
feel  that  additional  legislation  dealing 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
is  inevitable. 

As  is  well  known,  I  have  been  critical 
of  the  NLRB  in  the  past.  My  attention 
was  called  to  actions  by  this  body  in  my 
district  which  I  regarded  as  biased  and 
high  handed  and  with  little  regard  for 
the  law,  itself,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  As  I  went  into  this  matter.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  still 
firmly  hold,  that  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  is  simply  an  adjunct  of 
the  major  unions  and  that,  in  particular, 
it  feels  its  duty  embraces  helping  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  UAW,  the  Teamsters,  and 
other  groups  in  their  never-ceasing  cam- 
paigns to  organize  all  the  workers  in  this 
country. 

In  case  after  case,  the  NLRB,  in  my 
considered  judgment,  and  that  of  many 
others,  ignored  the  law  and  fair  play  in 
its  effort  to  help  unionize  employees.  This 
partisanship  towards  unions  is  reflected 
in  many  other  cases. 

My  view  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
which  goes  into  a  good  deal  of  detail  in 
citing  individual  cases  which  support 
its  conclusions.  However,  the  attitude 
of  the  majority  is  pretty  well  summed 
up  in  the  lollowing  statement  from  the 
report: 

On  the  basis  of  its  study,  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  found  that  In  choosing  between 
conflicting  valuei — ^In  dllBcuIt  eaaes  and 
some  that  are  not  so  difficult — the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  of  late  tmre*- 
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sonably  «nph»8lzed  the 
maintenance    of    collective 
strong  unions  to  the  exc' 
portant  statutory  purposes 
Tolve    the    rights    of    indlv 
Unions  unable  to  persuade  a 
ployees  to  opt  for  collective 
been   able   to   get   the   B 
f ,  r  them.  An  the  Board 
dD  this  by  a  freewheeling 
the   statute's    more    general 
applying  double  standards, 
ni-iin   legislative   mandates. 
also,  we  find.  In  matters 
ognitlon    and    the    estab 
paining,  given  interprsta'i 
which   reflect   an   overe 
unions  impose  their  will  o 
Individual     employees.    Th< 
believes  that  It  knows  whai 
plovees  and  all  too  frequei^ly 
Individual  rights  to  the  Int 
labor. 

These  are  harsh  words  1  lut  I  think,  and 
so  do  a  lot  of  other  pesple  who  have 
fcUowed  the  Board's  deci  lions,  that  they 
arc  warranted. 

In  support  of  its  criticis  m  of  the  Board, 
the  majority  of  the  subccmmittee  points 
out  that  the  agency  purports  to  test  the 
validity  of  a  representation  election  by 
determining    whether    i^ 
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as  to  just  what  is  meant)    . 
conditions"  and  the  reiort  points  out 
"this  concept  of  'laboratory  conditions' 
has  no  coimterpart  in  Ar  lerican  political 

If  we  examine  the  Baird'3  rulings  in 
certain  key  cases,  we  will  find  that  the 
determination  as  to  whether  a  represen- 
tation election  was  held  imder  "labora- 
tory conditions"  gives  tne  NLRB  an  ex 
cuse  to  do  Just  about  anytliing  it  wants  to 
do.  The  validity  of  an  dectlon  is  deter- 
mined aLo  whether  elt|ier  party  com- 
mitted a  preelection  unfair  labor  practice 
which  affected  the  election.  If  an  em- 
ployer is  not  guilty  of  a.  preelection  un- 
tdiir  labor  pratice,  in  tht  opinion  of  the 
NLRB,  he  is  always  vulnerable  imder  the 
"laboratory   condltions'1  formula. 

In  Peoria  Plastic  Co.J  117  NLRB  545. 
(1957)  the  NLRB  ruledj  that  if  an  em- 
ployer called  all  or  a  msijority  of  his  em- 
ployees into  his  office  to  urge  them  to 
reject  the  union,  this  action  was  sufficient 
to  upset  election.  This  Terdict  also  ap- 
plied to  calling  them  ii»to  the  office  in- 
dividually, or  calling  upOn  them  at  their 
homes  to  urge  them  ito  vote  against 
imionlzation.  I 

But  in  Plant  City  Wtlding  and  Tank 
Co..  119  NLRB  131  (1951)  the  NLRB  held 
that  calls  by  tmion  organizers  at  the 
home  of  employees  to  t<rge  them  to  vote 
for  unionization  did  nbt  destroy  "lab- 
oratory conditions."       I 

Section  8fc)  of  the  KLRA  holds  that 
speech  alone  cannot  b0  the  basis  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice  Charge  unless  it 
coerces  or  promises  s0me  benefit.  The 
definition  of  coercion  li,  of  course,  diffi- 
cult but  It  Is  clear  th»t  the  Board  has 
moved  toward  ever-increasing  restric- 
tions on  employer  speech.  In  this  connec- 
tion. NLRB  V.  Golub  Corp.,  388  F.  2d  921. 
926  (1967)  is  referred  to.  with  the  com- 
ment th*t  the  Board  "Has  gone  the  limit 
and  beyond  in  finding  k  coercive  Impact 
in  isolated  and  relativ^  innocuous  re- 
marks by  employers."  lb  the  Oolub  case, 
for  exami>le.  the  NLRB  found  that  the 
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employer's  statements  that  unionization 
might  result  in  disadvantages  to  the 
workers  was  unfair  but,  as  the  subcom- 
mittee reports  pointed  out: 

The  Union  Is  always  free  to  promise  In- 
creased benefits  as  a  result  of  Its  efforts. 

The  tendency  of  the  Board  to  direct  an 
employer  to  bargain  with  the  union  on 
the  basis  of  authorization  cards  signed 
by  employees  is  emphasized  in  the  report. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  gives  "election  by 
secret  ballot"  as  the  only  specified  means 
for  resolving  questions  of  representation 
but  more  and  more,  the  NLRB  relies  on 
cards  provided  they  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  imion  involved. 

I  find  some  remarks  from  the  sub- 
committee report  about  the  insistence  of 
the  Board  upon  bypassing  secret  elec- 
tions—ordered by  the  NLRA— in  favor 
of  cards  both  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing. I  quote: 

Tlie  Board's  disregard  of  secret  elecUons 
as  the  best  means  of  determining  employee 
choice  and  Its  determination  to  impose 
unionism  whether  or  not  the  employees  want 
it  Is  exemplified  by  Its  decision  In  Conren 
Inc..  156  NLRB  592  (1966).  Section  9(0(3) 
forbids  the  holding  of  valid  elections  within 
12  months  of  each  other.  The  section  clearly 
Is  Intended  to  establish  Industrial  stability 
and  peace  for  1  year  after  an  election.  The 
Board  In  Conren  held  the  employer  violated 
8(a)(5)  when  he  refused  to  recognize  a 
union  with  authorization  cards  from  28  of 
53  employees  9  months  after  the  union  lost 
a  valid  election.  The  Board's  holding  that 
the  employer  did  not  have  a  good  faith  doubt 
as  to  majority  status  seems  unbelievable  In 
light  of  the  previous  elecUon  and  the  slim 
majority  of  authorization  cards.  Indeed, 
given  the  Board's  experience,  as  reflected  In 
Chairman  McCulloch's  speech,  on  the  \mre- 
Uabllity  of  cards,  an  employer  who  recog- 
nized a  union  on  the  basis  of  28  cards  with 
53  employees  might  more  plausibly  be  found 
to  have  committed  the  unfair  labor  practice 
of  recognizing  a  minority  union. 
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The  reference  to  Chairman  McC^xtl- 
LOCH  is  to  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  who  emphasized 
the  unreliability  of  authorization  cards 
in  a  speech  in  1962. 
The  subcommittee  report  continued: 
And  yet  the  Board  does  not  give  serious 
conslderaUon  to  the  elBcacy  of  a  rerun  secret 
election.   It   Issues   bargaining   orders   based 
solely   on  authorization  cards   from  a  bare 
majority  of  employeee  whenever  It  can  In 
Bemel  Poam  cases.  The  Board  not  only  relies 
on  what  Is  conceded  by  everyone.  Including 
Mr.  McCuUoch,  to  be  a  generaUy  unreUable 
Indicator  of   employee  opinion  but   It  also 
has  constructed  niles  which  minimize  the 
Impact  of  evidence  Indicating  that  in  par- 
ticular cases  that  cards  were  secured  by  quee- 
tlona'ole  conduct.   The   Board    requires,   for 
Instance,  that  each  card  l)e  invaUdated  Indi- 
vidually by  proof  as  to  how  It  was  secured. 
It  gives  no  oonalderatlon  to  the  totaUty  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  permits  union  organizers 
to  Indulge  In  the  pretense  that  the  purpose 
of  the  cards  la  merely  to  bring  about  an  elec- 
Uon and  will  not  InvaUdate  them  unless  it 
was  represented  that  was  the  sole  purpose. 
See  NLBB  v.  Golub  Corp..  388  P.  2d  921.  923 
(1967). 

The  original  Bemel  Poem  decision  was 
handed  down  in  1964  and  gave  rise  to  a 
series  of  so-caDed  Bemel  Foam  cases. 
Bemel  Poam.  a  Buffalo,  N.Y..  based  firm. 
refused  the  request  of  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America  to  bargain  on  the 
basis  of  authorization  cards.  The  matter 


then  went  to  an  election  and  the  imlon 
lost.  Nevertheless,  the  NLRB  ordered  the 
company  to  bargain  with  the  union, 
clalmiiu;  that  statement?  by  Bemel 
Foam  constituted  unfair  labor  practices. 
This  is  a  heads  the  employer  loses,  tails 
the  imion  wins  kind  of  decision.  If  the 
imion  loses  an  election  to  bargain  for 
the  workers,  it  can  always  appeal  to  the 
NLRB.  knowing  this  agency  will  lean 
over  backward  to  help  it  out. 

In  many  respects,  I  regard  the  Board's 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  individual  em- 
ployees as  shocking  and  unjustified.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  specifically  gives  an 
employee  the  right  to  engage  in,  or  to  re- 
fuse to  engage  in,  concerted  union  ac- 
tivities. This  protection  did  not  extend 
to  internal  union  rights.  Under  the  plain 
intent  of  the  law,  as  I  read  it,  a  union 
migiit  expel  a  worker  from  membership 
but  this  should  not  affect  his  employment 
or  put  him  in  physical  danger.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  does  permit  the  collection 
of  union  dues  from  workers  where  the 
union  is  the  bargaining  agency,  but  the 
States  do  have  the  right  to  ban  this  com- 
pulsion. Nineteen  have  done  so  and  are 
called  right-to-work  States. 

But  the  NLRB  has  trespassed  on  indi- 
vidual rights  to  the  extent  that  it  permits 
the  union  to  fine  the  worker  for  such 
things  as  refusing  to  cross  a  picket  line, 
or  for  exceeding  union  imposed  work 
limitations. 

NLRB  auid  imion  supporters  point  out 
that  many  of  the  decisions  which  man- 
agement has  complained  about  have  been 
upheld  by  Federal  courts,  including  the 
Supreme  Court.  These  decisions  are  the 
law.  it  is  true,  but  I  would  remind  Mem- 
bers of  this  legislative   body  that  the 
courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  among 
them,  have  changed  their  rulings — the 
law — ^many  times.  There  has  been  a  con- 
troversy about  the  Federal  Court  for 
years,  with  many  well  Informed  attorneys 
believing  that  the  courts  are  legislating 
and  going  far  beyond  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  through  Interpretations  that 
are  strained  and  unrealistic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  both  civil  and  criminal  areas 
have  become  matters  of  national  concern 
and  controversy.  As  is  well  known,  the 
recent  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  two 
Supreme  Ctourt  nominations  of  Federal 
judges  from  Southern  States  revolved 
around  the  attitude  of  the  Court.  The 
fundamental  question  was  whether  the 
Highest  Tribunal  should  interpret  the 
Constitution  and  legislation  broadly  or 
whether  it  should  confine,  itself,  gen- 
erally speaking  to  a  more  strict  con- 
struction. 

To  those  who  defend  the  NLRB  by 
pointing  out  that  most  of  the  rulings  in 
the  labor  field  of  that  body  have  been 
upheld  by  the  Courts,  let  me  point  out  a 
couple  of  things  on  my  own. 

In  most  Instances,  the  Court  refuses 
to  examine  the  facts  Involved,  relying 
on  the  so-called  expertise  of  the  NLRB 
in  the  labor  field.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

For  several  years  now,  the  (x>urts,  the 
Supreme  Court  among  them,  have  held 
against  J.  P.  Steven*  k  Co.,  one 
of  the  largest  national  textile  concerns. 
In  cases  arising  from  the  effort*  by  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  APL- 
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CIO  affiliate,  to  organize  Stevens  workers. 
In  almost  every  case  which  has  come 
before  it,  the  NLRB  has  ruled  that 
Stevens  was  guilty  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. Insofar  as  I  recall,  in  every  case 
which  has  been  decided  thus  far  by 
the  courts.  Stevens  has  lost. 

As  a  result,  the  word  has  spread  far 
and  wide  that  Stevens  had  violated  the 
law  and  without  knowing  the  back- 
ground, the  average  person  would  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  textile  company 
has  stubbornly  and  willfully  refused  to  let 
its  employees  join  the  imion.  But  this 
matter,  if  one  goes  into  it,  is  extremely 
complicated  and  illustrates  the  length  to 
which  the  NLRB  will  go  in  helping  the 
unions  organize  employees. 

Examiners  for  the  NLRB  questioned 
witnesses  for  the  company  and  witnesses 
for  the  union  at  length.  Both  had  the 
support  of  formidable  lists  of  reputable 
persons  but,  curiously  enough,  or  maybe 
it  is  not  so  curious  after  all,  the  ex- 
aminers said  they  believed  the  witnesses 
for  the  union  but  did  not  believe  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  company.  Or  to  state  it 
another  way,  the  dice  were  loaded  against 
the  company  on  the  very  first  throw.  I 
am  making  a  strong  statement  but  I  can 
put  no  other  interpretation  on  the  ruling 
by  the  NLRB  that  all  the  witnesses  for 
one  side  lied  and  all  the  witnesses  for  the 
other  told  the  truth.  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  charges  of  perjury  brought.  One 
examiner  for  the  NLRB  did  try  to  explain 
why  one  group  would  falsify  en  masse. 
What  he  came  up  with  was  that  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  company  believed  so 
strongly  that  they  were  doing  the  right 
thing  in  opposing  unionism,  or  support- 
ing the  company,  that  they  were  willing 
to  lay  aside  ordinai-y  moral  convictions 
and  lie,  just  as  men  are  willing  to  put 
aside  ordinary  moral  convictions  against 
killing  in  time  of  war. 

A  fantastic  explanation.  To  accept  it 
one  must  presuppose  that  opposition  to 
unionism  among  a  majority  of  the 
Stevens  employees  amounts  to  fanati- 
cism. I  do  not  think  either  the  union,  or 
the  NLRB,  would  like  to  accept  this 
theory,  even  though  it  was  put  forward 
by  a  Board  examiner.  Certainly,  however, 
there  is  a  strong  sentiment  against 
unionism  among  Stevens  employees. 
Otherwise,  with  the  help  of  the  Board 
and  the  tremendous  resources  available 
to  the  union,  Stevens  would  have  been 
organized  years  ago. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  NLRB 
had  trespassed  on  the  individual  rights 
of  the  worker.  Let  me  illustrate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  trespass  has  gone. 
The  NLRB  ruled  that  it  was  not  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  for  a  union  to  fine  a 
member  who  continued  to  work  during 
a  strike  called  by  the  labor  organization. 
The  Board  did  not  say  that  the  mem- 
ber had  the  option  of  leaving  the  union 
rather  than  to  pay  the  fine.  He  was 
given  no  such  alternative  and  the  union 
was  told,  in  effect,  to  impose  its  will. 

This  case,  which  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  NLRB  against  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Co.  et  al.,  is  famous  in 
the  long  line  of  Court  decisions  on  labor 
matters.  Or  perhaps.  I  should  say,  in- 
famous. The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Board  ruling  but  the  decision  was  5  to  4. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Justice  Black  dissented  strongly,  saymg. 
in  effect,  that  union  rights  had  been 
placed  ahead  of  individual  rights.  Even 
the  Washington  Post,  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely Uberal  in  viewpoint,  could  not 
stomach  the  majority  opinion  handed 
down  by  Justice  Brennan.  The  Post  said: 

The  answer  of  the  dissenters  .  .  .  (Jus- 
tice Black  and  others)  Is  pointed  and  severe. 

The  real  reason  for  the  Court's  decision 
Is  Its  policy  Judgment  that  unions,  espe- 
cially weak  ones,  need  the  power  to  Impose 
fines  on  strikebreakers  and  to  enforce  these 
fines  In  Coiu"t.  The  dissenters  go  on  to  say 
that  the  Court  has  written  this  new  proviso 
into  the  law  despite  a  strong  and  clear  pur- 
pose of  Congress  to  leave  the  workers  wholly 
free  to  determine  In  what  concerted  labor 
activities  they  will  engage  or  decline  to 
engage. 

The  Ervin  Subcommittee  report  goes 
ahead  to  comment  that,  extending  the 
Allis-Chalmers  rationalization,  the  Board 
since  has  permitted  "a  union  to  disci- 
pline a  member  who  invoked  the  proc- 
esses of  the  Board  in  order  to  obtain  a 
decertification  election." 

I  will  not  try  to  detail  other  sections 
of  the  report  which  should  be  examined 
by  everyone  interested  in  labor  relations. 
Some  of  the  interesting  discussion  con- 
cerns unit  determination,  the  duty  to 
bargain,  organizational  picketing,  hot 
cargo  clauses,  and  judicial  review. 

The  influence  of  politics  on  the  Board 
is  gone  into  frankly  and  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  alternatives  to  the  NLRB 
as  it  exists  today. 

I  am  not  calling  attention  to  the  sub- 
committee report  in  justification  for  the 
stand  I  have  taken  that  NLRB  is  dan- 
gerously unfair.  I  simply  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  only  one  of  many  who 
feel  that  something  needs  to  be  done 
about  this  problem,  a  problem  which  will 
not  go  away. 

The  appointments  to  the  Board  which 
will  be  made  by  President  Nixon  may 
change  the  biased  prolabor  attitude  of 
the  NLRB  but  what  we  need  is  a  body 
which  deals  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  in  an  impartial  spirit. 
Congress  has  attempted,  through  two 
major  legislative  revisions,  to  change  the 
obvious  prolabor  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
original  Wagner  Act.  Yet,  we  find  that 
the  NLRB  and  the  courts  have  insisted  on 
revising  what  Congress  has  tried  to  do 
and  the  bias  remains.  This  whole  area 
is  too  important  to  the  Nation's  economy 
to  let  this  situation  continue. 


POWER  TO  WHAT  PEOPLE? 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Kermeth  Crawford,  who  writes  for  News- 
week magazine,  has  written  a  very 
thoughtful,  to  the  point  column,  "Power 
To  What  People?"  which  appears  in  this 
week's  issue  of  that  msigazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PowEB  TO  What  Pkoplb? 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 
The  75.000  or  so  young  people  who  gathered 
In  the  Ellipse  behind  the  White  House  to  say 
that  they  disapproved  of  mUltary  raids  Into 
Cambodia  and  continued  war  in  Vietnam 
have  gone  their  way — "Right  on."  presuma- 
bly. Serious,  efficient  and  near-heroic  mar- 
shals among  them  kept  the  vandal  minority 
in  check.  Most  of  the  demonstrators  behaved 
well  in  their  own  strange  fashion.  Having 
done  their  thing  In  Washington,  they  re- 
turned to  their  campuses,  some  to  resume  old 
strikes  or  start  new  ones,  others  to  make 
serious  political  plans. 

It  cannot  be  said  this  time  that  the 
demonstration  was  Irrelevant  or  wholly  In- 
effectual. Administration  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  listened.  The  announcement 
that  U.S.  troops  would  be  out  of  Cambodia 
by  the  end  of  next  month  was  a  concession 
of  sorts.  Speakers  at  the  rally,  Jane  Ponda 
through  David  DelUnger,  made  no  notable 
impression,  but  delegations  of  students  bent 
on  "dialogue"  rather  than  "confrontation" 
did.  Some  even  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  realization  that  to  be  heard  Isn't  neces- 
sarily to  be  immediately  heeded.  The  75,000 
In  the  Ellipse  naturally  pretended  to  speak 
for  all  200  million  Americans.  They,  of  course, 
didn't,  but  their  cause  probably  enlisted 
more  sympathy  than  ever  before. 

BACKLASH 

What  seems  quite  clear  from  various  sam- 
plings of  attitude,  and  the  mall  congress- 
men and  senators  are  getting,  Is  that  the 
antiwar  majority.  If  it  Is  a  majority,  wants 
to  speak  for  Itself,  not  to  be  spoken  for  by 
college  students,  be  they  obstreperous  or  re- 
strained. Indeed,  many  who  dislike  the  war 
dislike  the  students  even  more.  An  entirely 
predictable  backlash  against  campus  disrup- 
tion Is  being  felt  even  on  campuses.  Serious 
students,  especially  needy  students  trying  to 
prepare  themselves  for  careers,  resent  the 
often  well-heeled,  fake  proletarians  who  are 
denying  them  access  to  classrooms.  On  some 
campuses  they  have  forced  resumption  of 
normal  operations. 

Off  campus,  the  worst  outbreak  of  resent- 
ment against  students  was  the  demonstra- 
tion of  hard-bat  construction  workers  in  the 
Wall  Street  district  of  New  York.  The  spec- 
tacle of  burly  working  men  mauling  stringy 
school  boys,  disguised  in  beards,  was  not 
edifying.  But  an  angry  worker,  shaking  a 
thick  finger  Into  a  television  camera,  ex- 
plained himself  by  charging  that  these  kids, 
getting  the  breaks  he  never  got,  had  the  gall 
to  taunt  blm  and  his  kind,  bard-working 
people  whose  dignity  was  not  to  be  affronted. 
The  violent  march  was  applauded  from  office 
windows  and  by  noonday  crowds  on  the  side- 
walks. 

The  .Wall  Street  Incident  said  something 
about  this  year's  political  alignments.  Many 
students,  resolved  to  make  another  try  at 
working  within  the  system,  as  they  did  dis- 
appointingly In  the  McCarthy  campaign  two 
years  ago,  are  cutting  their  hair  preparatory 
to  canvassing  for  "peace  candidates"  In  the 
Congressional  elections.  They  are  already 
constituting  themselves  a  lobby  to  promote 
resolutions  now  before  (Congress  to  cut  off 
funds  first  for  operations  in  Cambodia  and 
later  for  Vietnam  Itself.  How  a  senator  or  rep- 
resentative votes  on  these  measures  will  de- 
termine his  eligibility  for  student  support. 

DITEMMA 

Most  members  of  Congress  have  a  position 
on  the  war.  but  not  all  of  them  have  adver- 
tised it.  They  believe  either  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  should  be 
trusted  to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  from  Indo- 
china as  Vletnamizatlon  proceeds  or  that  his 
hand  should  be  forced  by  drawing  in  the 
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HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 


or  rwDiANi 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPH  ESENTATIViS 
MOTiday,  May  1 1,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Spealer.  the  tension 
at  the  Indianapolis  Mere  orial  Speedway 
on  Saturday.  May  30.  l!>70.  wiU  mount 
Into  an  almost  unbeaiable  crescendo 
starting  at  6  ajn.  when  the  gates  open 
and  the  stands  and  inflel  d  begin  to  swell 
with  hundreds  of  thousfinds  of  specta- 
tors from  all  over  the  ^orld. 

At  10:30,  the  cars  ant  on  the  apron. 
In  front  of  the  pits. 

At  11,  the  bands  paride  in  front  of 
the  pits  and  tower,  on  tlie  mainstraight- 
away. 

At  11:50,  hundreds  of  brightly  colored 
balloons  soar  upward  Lite  the  Indiana 
sky. 

At  11:53,  Mr.  Tony  Hi  Oman,  president 
of  the  Indianapolis  Wotor  Speedway, 
speaks  the  world-f  amoui  command,  most 
thrilling  In  all  auto  r icing:  "Gentle- 
men, start  your  engines!"  Starting 
mechanisms  whine;  enfines  cough  Into 
life:  blue  smoke  from  the  exhaust  spirals 
into  the  air:  33  cars,  the  apotheosis  of 
motor  engineering  skill  ^nd  design  thun- 
der their  hoarse  challenges  to  each  other, 
the  sound  reverberating  across  the  track 
and  aroimd  the  world. 

One  minute  later,  at  11:54,  they  move 
out  in  11  glistening,  gittering  rows  of 
three  each,  behind  the  pace  car,  for  the 
pace  lap  at  a  steady  10  0  miles  an  hour. 
Into  the  southwest  turn,  low  on  the  inside 
and  riding  high  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
"Brickyard,"  across  the  south  end  of  the 
oval,  into  the  southeast  turn  and  up  the 
backstretch,  as  the  cro^d,  on  its  feet  and 
roaring,  watches  them  i>ass  as  in  a  grand 
review.  Across  the  nortt|  end  of  the  track, 
into  the  main  stretch,  tl^e  tension  climbs; 
then,  past  the  control  tower,  the  green 
flag  snaps  down,  and  t^e  pace  car  pulls 
aside.  Released  from  Ithe  restraint  of 
the  pace  lap,  33  throttles  are  pushed 
toward  the  firewall,  an  i  the  cars  plunge 
ahead  In  a  snarling,  charging  pack.  As 
the  clock  marks  12  noo4,  the  54th  annual 
IndianapoUs  500-mlle  ^ace  is  underway. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  late,  great,  beloved  Hoosier  jour- 
nalist. Ernie  Pyle.  once  wrote  of  the 
500: 

I've  felt  the  great  500-mlle  auto  race  at 
Indianapolis  was  the  most  exciting  event — 
In  terms  of  human  suspense — that  I've  ever 
luujwn. 

Let  us  see  the  story  behind  the  event. 
as  told  In  the  words  of  Speedway  officials 
themselves : 

Indianapolis    Motor    Speedway:     Home    of 
The   500-Mn^  Race 

The  Indianapolis  Motor  ^eedway.  Incor- 
porating a  two  and  one  half  mile  race  course 
Inside  a  571-acre  site  Just  west  of  Indianap- 
olis, became  a  reality  In  1909.  when  four  men 
— Carl  G.  Fisher,  James  A.  Allison.  A.  C. 
Newby  and  Frank  H.  Wheeler— pooled  their 
Ideas  and  resources  to  create  what  has  be- 
come the  greatest  race  course  In  the  world. 

The  track  surface,  originally  crushed 
stone  and  tar.  was  opened  for  competition 
on  August  19.  1909.  for  three  days  of  sprint 
racing  and  the  great  Barney  Oldfleld  set  a 
new  world's  record  fof  a  closed  circuit  course 
when  he  drove  a  Benz  at  an  average  83.2 
mph  for  one  mile.  After  those  Initial  con- 
tests, however,  the  founders  realized  that  a 
paved  surface  was  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  drivers.  Work  was  be- 
gun Immediately  and  a  total  of  three  mil- 
lion, two  hundred  thousand  paving  bricks 
went  Into  the  huge  project,  which  was  com- 
pleted In  time  for  a  series  of  sprint  races  on 
December  18  of  the  same  year. 
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roLst  "soo"  nr  i9ii 
The  first  500-mlle  Classic  was  held  In  1911 
and  the  winner,  driving  a  slx-cyUnder  Mar- 
mon  Wasp  at  an  average  speed  of  74.69  mph, 
was  Ray   Harroun.   Since   that   time,  except 
for  war  years,  the  aimual  Classic  has  grown 
to  become  the  world's  greatest  sports  event. 
At  the  same  time,  the  famed  race  course  has 
fulfilled  the  ideas  of  its  founders  by  leading 
the  parade  of  progress  for  the  entire  auto- 
motive Industry.  Through  the  courage  and 
untiring  efforts  of  the  drivers  and  mechanics 
of  Gasoline  Alley,  who  annually  prove  new 
ideas  and  equipment  In  the  500-mlle  race, 
the     automotive     Industry     has     benefitted 
greatly.     High    compression    engines,    four 
wheel    brakes,    hydraulic    shock    absorbers, 
torsion   bars,   fuels  and  lubricants,  various 
chassis    designs,    safer    tires,    better    spark 
plugs,  better  piston  rings,  lighter  and  more 
durable   metals,   fuel   Injection,   magnesium 
wheels,  and  many  other  featxires  adding  to 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  present  day  pas- 
senger  cars,   were   developed   on   the   Speed- 
way. 

Prom  a  strictly-racing  standpoint,  the  em- 
phasis since  1961  has  been  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Ught-welght  rear-engine  cars; 
and  turbine  powered  cars  were  strong  con- 
tenders for  preniier  honors  In  1967  and  1968. 


PKOCRESS    OF   THE    SPEEDWAY 

Over  a  period  of  61 -years,  many  changes 
and  Improvements  have  been  made  to  the 
Speedway,  Including  two  changes  In  man- 
agement, with  emphasis  placed  primarily  on 
facilities  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
spectators  and  participants  alike.  The  actual 
race  track,  however,  has  remained  virtually 
unchanged  and  It  still  serves  as  an  accurate 
measuring  stick  for  automotive  progress  al- 
though most  race  fans  apparently  are  Inter- 
ested primarily  In  the  performance  of  out- 
standing drivers  who  have  earned  their  par- 
ticular admiration. 

I>urlng  the  early  years  of  the  Indianapolis 
Motor  Speedway,  the  names  of  DePalma, 
Dawson,  Mulfocd,  Milton,  Chevrolet  and 
Resta,  through  their  memorable  deeds  behind 
the  wheel  made  an  Indelible  Impression  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  motoring  public. 
In    1927.    when    such    men    as    Souders, 


DePaolo,  Lockhart.  Shaw,  Meyer,  Hartz  and 
Hepburn  were  continuing  to  write  500  his- 
tory, the  Speedway  was  old  to  Captain  E.  V. 
"Eddie"  Rlckenbacker  and  his  associates. 
Rlckenbacker.  noted  World  War  I  flying  ace, 
remained  in  control  throughout  the  depres- 
sion years,  preserving  the  color  and  tradition 
of  the  50C-mllllon  race  despite  financial  and 
economic  problems.  His  reign  over  the  Speed- 
way continued  until  the  advent  of  W(wld 
War  II,  when  racing  was  suspended  for  the 
duration.  In  1945.  following  Japan's  sur- 
render, the  Speedway  was  purchased  by 
Anton  Hulman.  Jr..  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
under  whose  control  the  big  plant  has  flour- 
ished throughout  the  past  twenty-four  years. 
Under  Hulman's  control  the  Speedway  was 
developed  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
race  fans  and  the  racing  fraternity.  WUbur 
Shaw,  former  three-time  winner  of  the  500- 
mlle  race,  was  named  president  and  general 
manager  under  Mr.  Hulman.  and  served  until 
his  death  In  a  1954  plane  crash. 

One  of  the  first  major  changes  to  the  track 
Itself  was  the  resurfacing  program  under  the 
Rlckenbacker  regime  during  the  1930's.  when 
all  but  the  main  straightaway  was  paved  with 
asphalt.  Under  Mr.  HtUman  many  more  Im- 
provemente  tmd  changes  have  taken  place, 
eight  of  the  nine  wooden  grandstands  have 
been  placed  with  structures  of  steel  and  con- 
crete, and  new  stands  have  been  added,  as 
well  as  a  new  museum-office  buldlng  near 
the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds.  The  maUi 
straightaway  also  was  paved  with  asphalt  in 
the  fall  of  1961  and  the  remainder  of  the 
track  was  resurfaced  In  1964  and  the  summer 
of  1969. 

CONTHOL   TOWXa    BtTILY   Df    1»57 

Major  changes  made  In  an  expensive  Im- 
provement program  prior  to  the  1957  event 
Included  the  removal  of  the  historic  Pagoda 
which  had  been  a  Speedway  landmark  since 
the  early  1920s.  It  was  replaced  by  a  mod- 
ernistic, steel  and  concrete  Tower  Terrace 
which  seats  approximately  14,000  people  and 
bouses  vantage  points  for  official  timers, 
scorers,  members  of  the  press  and  radio,  and 
the  safety  director.  This  seating  section  Is 
designed  so  as  to  give  spectators  the  best  pos- 
sible view  of  activity.  Located  adjacent  to  the 
garage  area,  it  Is  surrounded  by  a  walkway 
which  affords  fans  a  closer  view  of  the  cars 
and  garage  activity.  Strolling  along  the  walk- 
way, spectators  now  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  talk  with  many  of  the 
drivers  and  personalltles  on  practice  and  time 
trial  days. 

Also  Included  In  the  Improvement  program 
was  the  remodeUng  of  the  pit  area  proper. 
This  section  was  greatly  enlarged,  giving 
crews  100  per  cent  more  working  room  be- 
hind the  safety  of  a  concrete  retaining  wall 
and  a  15-foot  grass  plot  which  separate  the 
pit  area  from  the  actual  track.  A  pit  drive- 
way, 35-feet  wide,  gives  drivers  a  safe  route 
to  and  from  the  pit  area  where  their  cars  are 
serviced. 

A  new  double-decked  steel  and  concrete 
Paddock  Grandstand  at  the  starting  line  was 
completed  for  the  1961  Golden  Anniversary 
"600"  and  was  enlarged  In  1963.  New  grand- 
stands also  have  been  built  outside  the  No.  1, 
No.  3  and  No.  4  turns. 

The  track  itself  varies  In  width  from  50- 
feet  on  the  straight  stretches  to  eo-feet  on 
the  turns.  Each  of  the  four  turns  Is  banked 
9  degrees  and  12  minutes,  and  they  measure 
a  quarter-mile  in  length.  The  front  and  back 
stretches  measure  %  of  a  mUe  while  the  short 
straightaways  at  the  north  and  south  ends 
are  V4  of  a  mile  long.  From  the  air,  the  course 
appears  as  a  giant  rectangle,  measuring  two 
and  one-haU  miles,  contained  In  the  671 
acres,  which  also  house  a  27-hole  golf  course. 
Reserved  seats  are  avaUable  for  more  than 
200,000  spectators  and  an  additional  125.000 
can  be  accommodated  In  the  Infield  where 
there  Is  also  room  for  30.000  automobiles. 
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THX    rABVLOUS    600-MILE    RACE 

Sine*  1911,  the  600-Mlle  Memorial  Day 
Classic  has  been  an  annual  affair.  Only  the 
war  years  of  1917-18  and  the  1942-45  have 
disturbed  the  running  of  this  famed  Inter- 
national oont«Bt.  The  1969  race,  won  by  Mario 
Andrettl  at  a  new  record  speed  of  166.867 
miles  an  hour,  was  the  53rd  Classic  held  at 
the  Speedway  and  Mario's  share  of  the 
$805,000  purse  was  $206,727,  also  a  new 
record. 

In  the  period  from  1911  to  1969,  excepting 
the  virar  years,  there  have  been  42  different 
winners.  Pour  men  Louis  Meyer.  WUbur 
Shaw,  Mauri  Rose  and  A.  J.  Poyt  have  won 
three  times.  Rodger  Ward,  Tommy  Milton, 
and  BUI  Vukovlch  have  won  the  race  twice. 

In  the  early  years  of  Speedway  competition, 
racing  teams  from  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  were  not  uncommon.  Foreign 
competitors,  in  fact,  won  the  race  in  1913, 
and  '14  and  again  In  1916.  But  Clark,  the 
World's  Grand  Prix  Champion  from  Scot- 
land, driving  a  Lotus-Ford,  was  the  first 
European  driver  since  1916  to  score  a  600- 
mlle  victory.  Graham  Hill  of  England  won  In 
1966.  The  last  foreign-powered  car  to  do  It 
was  an  Italian  Maseratl  driven  by  Wilbur 
Shaw  In  1939  and  '40.  Alberto  Ascarl  of  Italy, 
Jack  Brabham  of  Australia,  Jack  Stewart  of 
Scotland.  Denis  Hulme  of  New  Zealand  and 
Jochen  Rlndt  of  Austria  also  have  added  In- 
ternational flavor  to  the  "600"  In  recent 
years. 

Speeds,  along  with  new  equipment  and 
safety  measures,  have  progressed  steadily  at 
the  Speedway.  Today's  four-lap  qualification 
record  of  171.559  mhp,  set  by  Joe  Leonard 
In  1968  and  Andrettl  s  500  Mile  record  of 
166.87  mph  In  1969  are  In  sharp  contrast 
with  the  74.59  mph  average  with  which  Ray 
Harroun  won  the  1911  Classic.  Through  the 
years,  competing  cars  have  become  fast«r 
and  safer  through  the  efforts  and  Ideas  of 
racing  men  directly  responsible  for  many  of 
the  pleasures  we  enjoy  in  our  passenger  cars 
today. 

TICKET    INFORMATION 

Although  the  500-mlle  race  comes  only 
once  annually,  preparations  and  pre-race  ac- 
tivity are  full-time  projects  for  both  the 
participants  and  Speedway  management. 
Entries  are  accepted  from  early  January  un- 
tU  April  15,  and  more  than  70  usually  are 
received  each  year.  Ticket  orders  are  ac- 
cepted at  the  Speedway  office  by  mall,  be- 
g^lnnlng  July  ist  each  year,  and  thousands  of 
fans  make  ticket  reservations  on  that  dat«. 
Over-the-counter  sales  begin  after  all  mall 
orders  for  tickets  have  been  filled.  Ticket 
order  blanks,  showing  seat  locations  and 
prices  are  always  available  to  fans  calling 
In  person  or  writing  Indianapolis  Motor 
Speedway,  Speedway,  Indiana  46224. 

The  Speedway  maintains  a  permanent  year 
round  staff  of  about  one-hundred  persons, 
but  this  Is  augmented  as  demands  require 
until  Race  Day,  when  thousands  more  are 
involved.  For  example,  the  Speedway  hires 
a  Safety  Patrol  of  approximately  2,400  men 
each  year  during  the  month  of  May.  There 
are  seven  first  aid  tents  and  twelve  am- 
bulances with  a  personnel  of  more  than  100 
to  man  them.  In  the  main  hospital  and  In 
the  stands,  more  than  250  doctors  and  nurses 
are  on  duty. 

A  large  number  of  other  organizations  also 
work  with  llie  Speedway  staff,  such  as  Bell 
Telephone  Company's  135  men  and  women. 
Western  Union's  60  operators,  and  the  group 
of  some  350  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Auto  Club  who  conduct  the  race. 
Drivers,  mechanics  and  pit  crewmen  ntmi- 
ber  about  600  while  an  additional  100  men 
are  occupied  with  official  timing  of  the  race. 
In  addition,  there  are  350  city,  county,  state 
and  Speedway  City  police  and  Marlon  County 
deputy  sheriffs,  plus  250  firemen.  A  site  o* 
571  acres  Is  transformed  Into  a  city  of  ap- 
proximately  300,000   persons   on  Race   Day, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  30,000  cars  parked  In  the  Infield  alone. 
Busses  and  taxlcabe  also  carry  many  thou- 
sands of  spectators  to  and  from  the  track. 

The  starting  field  for  the  International 
500-mlle  race  Is  open  to  the  fastest  thirty- 
three  cars,  and  these  are  determined  by  four- 
lap  (ten-mile)  qualification  runs  timed  to 
one-one  hundredth  of  a  second  by  an  elec- 
tric timing  device.  Four  days  (two  weekends 
prior  to  race  day'  are  allotted  as  qualifying 
days.  Each  entrant  Is  allowed  three  chances 
to  make  a  time  trial,  and  the  lineup  for 
race  day  is  determined  through  speeds 
posted  by  each  qualifier.  Cars  qualifying  the 
first  day  are  awarded  starting  positions  at 
the  front  of  the  field  with  nimiber  one  or 
pole  position  going  to  the  day's  fastest  qual- 
ifier. Cars  posting  second  and  third  fastest 
time  on  the  first  day.  receive  number  two 
and  three  starting  positions.  The  same  pro- 
cedure Is  tised  throughout  each  day  of  quali- 
fications, with  cars  lining  up  behind  thoee 
qualified  on  previous  days,  until  the  field  Is 
full.  Then  It  Is  possible  for  additional  quaU- 
flers  to  bump  slower  cars  from  the  Uneup, 
regardless  of  the  day  on  which  they  quaU- 
fied,  by  posting  faster  speeds. 

All  track  activity  throughout  practice, 
qualifications  and  the  race  Itself,  is 
under  the  strict  supervision  of  United 
States  Auto  Club  (USAC)  officials.  From 
the  time  practice  begins,  on  May  1st, 
cars  on  the  track  are  under  observation 
at  all  times  from  veteran  USAC  ob- 
servers stationed  at  vantage  points  around 
the  two  and  one-half  mile  track.  Every  prac- 
tical precautionary  measure  Is  taken  for  the 
safety  of  drivers  and  spectators. 

"rookies"  GIVEN   STIFF  TEST 

Drivers  appearing  at  the  Speedway  for  the 
first  time  must  pass  a  strict  driving  test  un- 
der the  watchful  eyes  of  USAC  officials  and 
veteran  drivers.  Even  though  a  driver  may 
have  years  of  racing  experience  elsewhere, 
he  is  required  to  take  this  test  before  at- 
tempting a  qualification  nm.  Officials  deem 
this  necessary  since  speeds  and  driving  tech- 
niques at  Indianapolis  differ  greatly  from 
other  types  of  racing  In  this  country.  Driv- 
ers falling  to  pass  their  "rookie"  test  are 
usually  advised  to  obtain  more  experience 
and  try  again  the  following  year. 

Race  day  at  Indianapolis  Is  the  climax 
to  months  of  preparation  and  tense  excite- 
ment. The  pre-race  activity,  the  colorful  last 
minute  preparations,  and  the  roar  of  thirty- 
three  powerful  automobiles  taking  the  start- 
ing flag,  provide  a  thrill  unmatched  any- 
where In  the  world.  A  quotation  written  by 
Ernie  Pyle — "I've  always  felt  the  great  600- 
mlle  auto  race  at  Indianapolis  was  the  most 
exciting  event — in  terms  of  human  sus- 
pense— that  I've  ever  known". 

During  a  race,  pit  crews  refuel  a  car  and 
change  all  four  tires  If  necessary  in  the  phe- 
nomenal time  of  24  or  25  seconds. 

One  of  the  most  treasured  points  of  Inter- 
est to  Speedway  visitors  Is  the  Musuem.  lo- 
cated in  the  east  wing  of  the  office  buUd- 
ing  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds. 
Opened  In  May  1956.  Just  prior  to  the  race, 
the  Museum  contains  an  array  of  interesting 
exhibits  Including  race  cars  that  have  con- 
tributed to  500-mlle  race  history  throughout 
the  past  68  years.  To  thousands  of  visitors 
passing  through,  these  exhibits  offer  a  link 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Internationally 
famous  500-mUe  Classic. 

THB     11     WXNNXNO    CARS    ON    DISPLAY 

Among  the  prominent  cars  on  display  are 
11  former  winners.  Including  the  famous 
Marmon  Wasp  with  which  Ray  Harroun  won 
the  first  600  In  1911;  the  National  which  Joe 
Dawson  drove  to  a  record  victory  In  1912; 
and  the  French  Delage  with  which  Rene 
Thomas  won  In  1914.  In  addition,  there  Is 
the  Duesenberg  which  Jimmy  Murphy  drove 
to  Victory  Lane  In  1922 — the  same  car  in 
which  he  won  the  French  Orand  Prix  at  Le 
Mans,  France  to  become  the  first  American 
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race  driver  ever  to  win  a  European  Orand 
Prix  event.  Other  former  winning  cars  in- 
clude the  Italian  Maseratl  which  Wilbur 
Shaw  drove  to  two  of  his  three  victories; 
Lovils  Meyer's  1928  Miller  Special;  the  fa- 
mous Lou  Moore  Blue  Crown  front  drive, 
chauffered  to  victory  In  1947  and  '48  by  Mauri 
Rose;  Lee  Wallard's  1951  winner;  the  car  Bill 
Vukovlch  drove  to  consecutive  victories  In 
1953  and  '64;  the  Belond  Special  which  Sam 
Hanks  and  Jimmy  Bryan  used  to  win  In  1957 
and  1958,  respectively;  and  the  Sheraton- 
Thompson  Special  In  which  Poyt  scored  his 
1964  triumph.  The  Shaw  car,  an  eight  cylin- 
der creation,  was  the  last  foreign-powered 
automobile  to  win  the  500-mlle  race,  and 
the  first  care  to  win  consecutive.  "Indy" 
races  (1939-1940).  Clark  and  Hill  drove  cars 
powered  by  Ford  V-8  racing  engines. 

Other  famous  cars  from  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy  and  England  also  are  included  in  the 
Speedway  display. 

Etchings  of  each  500-mlle  race  winner  make 
up  an  Impressive  display  in  the  center  of  the 
Museum,  In  addition  to  many  pictures  which 
tell  an  Interesting  story  of  the  Speedway 
from  its  beginning  to  the  present.  There  also 
are  trophies — some  of  them  dating  back  to 
1909 — plus  medals;  early-vintage  programs; 
pit  badges;  the  famous  Krauss  Crown  of 
Jewels;  a  huge  plaque  honoring  all  members 
of  Auto  Racing's  HaU  of  Fame;  and  the  first 
crash  helmet  worn  in  the  U.S. 

Since  the  Museum  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  has  been  expanded  constantly.  Vig- 
orous research  and  uncounted  hours  have 
continued  to  turn  up  new  Items  of  interest 
for  display.  Before  long,  It  is  expected  that 
the  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway  Museum 
will  be  one  of  the  most  unique  and  com- 
plete establishments  of  Its  kind  In  the  world. 
Already  It  has  become  a  national  showplace, 
with  persons  from  each  of  the  50  states  as 
well  as  visitors  from  every  continent  passing 
through  Its  portals.  The  Museum  Is  open  to 
the  public  free  of  charge,  from  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  dally. 

Admission  to  the  Speedway  grounds  also 
Is  free  of  charge  except  during  the  month 
of  May,  when  a  nominal  charge  is  made  dur- 
ing the  practice  and  quaUficatlon  periods. 
Visitors  are  welcome  daUy,  including  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  from  9  ajn.  to  6  p.m.,  and 
they  may  go  Into  Grandstand  E  near  the 
main  gate.  In  order  to  get  a  good  view  of 
the  grounds.  From  this  location  It  Is  possible 
to  see  most  of  the  track  as  weU  as  the  ga- 
rages and  pit  area.  When  the  cars  are  not  run- 
ning on  the  track,  visitors  may  ride  around 
it  In  one  of  the  Speedway's  buses  for  a  nom- 
inal charge  of  25  cents. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  man 
behind  all  of  this:  Anton  "Tony" 
Hulman: 

He  is  one  of  Indiana's  most  prominent 
leaders  in  business  and  industi7,  and  has 
maintained  a  constant  interest  in  sports 
since  be  first  attracted  attention  as  an 
outstanding  athlete  at  Worcester  Aca- 
demy and  Yale.  Hunting  and  deepsea 
fishing  are  his  favorite  forms  of  recrea- 
tion today,  but  he  still  has  all  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  aggressiveness  which  char- 
acterized his  performance  in  more 
strenuous  sports  during  the  athletic 
"boom"  which  followed  World  War  I. 

At  Worcester,  In  1919,  Tony  earned 
recognition  as  the  best  schoolboy  pole 
vaulter  in  the  United  States  while  en- 
gaging in  other  sports  with  almost  equal 
success.  Two  years  later  he  represented 
Yale  in  an  international  track  meet  at 
Boston,  when  the  combined  Yale-Hsu-- 
vard  squad  met  the  Oxford-Cambridge 
forces  from  England.  In  1923  he  won  the 
international  high  hurdles  champion- 
ship in  a  similar  eyent  at  Wembley,  Eng- 
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land;  and  he  also  starred  a   end  on  the 
Yale  football  team. 

Tony's  principal  respons  bilitles  now 
are  as  president  of  Hulmi  n  ti  Co.  at 
Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  the  Indli  Jiapolis  Mo- 
tor Speedway,  and  the  Coca  Cola  Bot- 
tling Co.  of  Indianapolis. 

At  Hulman  &  Co.  he  is  cai  rying  on  the 
business  founded  by  his  grai  idf ather.  but 
he  has  devoted  almost  an  e  lual  amount 
of  time  to  the  Indianapolis  :  00-mile  race 
since  he  acquired  the  famous  race  track 
in  November  of  1945.  As  the  world's 
greatest  sports  spectacle,  the  annual 
event  attracts  approximately  300,000 
spectators;  and  the  participants  com- 
pete for  prize  money  in  ex(ess  of  $700,- 
000  each  year  on  May  30. 

Tony  also  serves  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  many  important  ii  idustrial  and 
public  utility  firms  throughout  the  Wa- 
bash and  Ohio  River  Valley  s :  he  is  asso- 
ciated in  various  capacities  with  several 
of  Indiana's  educational  institutions; 
and  is  active  in  numerous  civic  enter- 
prises. 

The  following,  from  the  official  1970 
speedway  souvenir  progran,  tells  how 
this  outstanding  Hoosie  ■  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  great  sport  of 
auto  racing,  and  to  his  Stati : : 

TOKT  HULMAlf  AND  TH  ;  "500  ' 

As  the  worlds  outstanding  c  ars  and  drivers 
await  the  starting  signal  lor  tt  e  25th  Indlan- 
apolU  500-Bilile  Race  under  the  dedicated 
stewardship  of  Tony  Hulman  there  Is  little 
resemblance  between  todays  i  aagnlflcent  fa- 
cilities and  those  which  existed  when  Tony 
assumed  control  In  November  3t  1945. 

After  four  years  of  idleness  since  the  last 
previous  race  In  1941  (becausj  of  World  War 
ID  thickets  of  tall  weeds  and  young  trees 
blocked  every  entrance  to  th  s  grounds.  The 
dUapldated  wooden  grandstands,  almost 
stripped  of  paint,  appeared  r«ady  to  collapse 
on  the  first  windy  day.  Orais  grew  In  the 
crevices  between  the  bricks  wl  ilch  formed  the 
actual  racing  strip.  But,  wltt  the  same  pio- 
neering spirit  which  had  Ir  spired  Carl  G. 
Fisher  and  his  associates  to  bjulld  the  Speed- 
way In  1909.  Tony  experienced  a  compelling 
desire  to  accept  those  condUlons  as  a  per- 
sonal challenge. 

There  were  several  reasons  he  might  have 
sidestepped  the  issue.  The  J  rst  contractors 
he  called  for  consultation,  f  3r  example,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  refurbish  the  bl(  plant  and  re- 
place two  grandstands— rega  rded  as  unsafe 
for  occupancy — in  time  for  a  1946  race  on 
May  30.  Some  of  his  friends  al  so  believed  that 
auto  racing  never  again  woull  attain  Its  pre- 
war magnetism  as  a  specti  tor  sport;  and 
that  no  amount  of  money  i  nd  effort  cou'.d 
re-establish  the  "500"  on  a  sound  econom- 
ical basis.  This  was  a  chi  llenge  of  even 
greater  magnitude  than  any  Hhers  Tony  had 
faced  during  his  career  as  an  outstanding 
athlete  and  spwrtsman  and  businessman. 

Evaluating  the  Important  e  of  the  tradi- 
tional race  as  a  civic  resp<  nslblllty  rather 
than  a  business  opportunl;y.  however,  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  hli  provincial  pa- 
triotism as  a  native  Hooslei  and  purchased 
the  Speedway  from  Capt.  Eddie  Rlckenbacker. 
Wllbtir  Shaw  (killed  In  the  crash  of  a 
small  airplane  nine  years  Uter)  was  Tony's 
choice  to  head  the  new  "I  Speedway  team" 
as  president  and  general  iianager.  During 
subsequent  weeks,  a  solutioa  was  found  for 
each  of  the  many  problem^  encountered  In 
an  eltort  to  have  the  track  ready  for  the 
start  of  practice  on  May  1.  Members  of  the 
racing  fraternity,  meanwhile,  completed 
their   various   wartime   resj  onslbllltlee   and 
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began  preparation  for  the  first  Important 
automobile  race  in  five  years.  There  was  too 
little  time  to  create  much  In  the  way  of 
new  equipment.  The  necessary  replacement 
parts  for  the  pre-war  cars  also  were  extremely 
scarce,  but  a  Held  of  56  entries  finally  was 
assembled. 

Some  of  the  wooden  forms  used  In  the  con- 
struction of  new  concrete  grandstands  still 
were  In  place  on  the  morning  of  the  race 
as  the  largest  crowd  In  the  history  of  the 
sport  createc  a  gigantic  traffic  Jam  while 
"storming  the  gates"  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
long-awaited  resumption  of  big  car  cham- 
pionship cony>etltlon.  Many  ticket  holders, 
caught  in  the  worst  of  the  Incredible  con- 
gestion, dldnt  reach  their  reserved  seat  lo- 
cations until  the  race  leaders  already  had 
passed  the  300-mlle  mark.  By  that  time,  most 
of  the  highly-regarded  "chargers"  already 
were  on  the  sidelines  and  the  contest  had 
developed  Into  an  endurance  test  with 
George  Robson  and  Jimmy  Jackson  battling 
for  first  place. 

Only  eight  other  starters  still  were  run- 
ning when  Robson  crossed  the  finish  line  in 
an  eight-year-old  race  car.  Jackson,  In  an 
entrv  of  similar  vintage,  trailed  by  only  34 
seconds:  but  he  had  a  lead  of  more  than 
seven  laps  on  Ted  Horn  In  third  place. 

The  "500"  purse  reached  six  figures  for 
the  first  time  In  Speedway  history  as  race 
participants  shared  1115,450  at  the  victory 
dinner  on  the  following  night.  Then,  under 
Tony  Hulman's  guidance,  the  Speedway 
management  embarked  on  a  long-range  plan 
of  expansion  with  two  principal  objectives  In 
mind :  ( 1 )  everything  possible  would  be  done 
for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  drivers 
and  spectators,  alike;  and  (2)  prize  money 
would  be  Increased  as  rapidly  as  sound  busi- 
ness practices  permitted. 

New  entrances  to  the  grounds  and  a  better 
system  of  Interior  roads  solved  the  traffic 
problem  for  1947.  More  steel  and  concrete 
grandstands,  18  additional  garages  and  spe- 
cial accommodations  for  accessory  com- 
panies followed  as  rapidly  as  gate  receipts 
permitted.  Next  In  chronological  order  came 
the  new  office-museum  building,  the  control 
tower,  the  modem  and  much  safer  pit  area. 
Tower  Terrace  seats,  electric  scoreboards,  the 
motel  and  clubhouse,  more  tunnels  and 
grandstands,  a  new  championship  golf  course 
and  the  resurfacing  of  the  race  track. 

Tony  also  Increased  the  prize  money 
steadily  -to  a  new  record  of  »805.127  for  last 
year's  International  classic — and  members  of 
the  racing  fraternity  responded  by  building 
safer  and  faster  cars.  On  17  occasions  since 
1946.  the  race  winner  has  shattered  all  previ- 
ous records;  and  Mario  Andrettl  surpassed 
Robson's  performance  by  an  average  speed  of 
more  than  42  miles  an  hour  to  set  the  present 
mark  of  156  867  a  year  ago. 

Civic  and  business  leaders,  working  to- 
gether as  members  of  the  "500"  Festival  Com- 
mittee and  the  Citizens  Speedway  Commit- 
tee of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, also  deserve  credit  for  helping  estab- 
lish the  race  more  firmly  as  the  world's  great- 
est sports  spectacle.  But  everything  that's 
been  accomplished  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  everyone  Involved  can  be  traced  to  that 
November  day  In  1945  when  Tony  Hulman 
accepted  a  new  challenge  as  an  Important 
obligation  of  his  Hoosler  Heritage. 
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From:  To  America's  Defendiss 
(By  J.  0,  Burton) 
Ol  my  sons,  give  heed  to  the  gods  of  speed 
When  they  call  on  you  today; 
There's  a  race  to  be  run  from  the  starting 

gun 

Till  the  bolts  and  nuts  give  way; 
And  the  call  to  flight  Is  a  challenge  old 
From  the  men  who  dare  to  the  men  who're 
bold. 

O!  my  sons,  give  heed  to  the  gods  of  speed, 
For  they  call  on  you  again: 
If  you  give  your  best  In  this  crucial  test. 
Then  our  hopes  will  not  be  in  vain; 
And  the  call  to  flight  U  a  challenge  rare 
From  the  men  who're  brave  to  the  men  who 
dare! 


A  FIGHT  TO  THE  FINISH 


A  truly  American  sports  classic,  the  500 
attracts  competitors  In  auto  racing  from 
all  over  the  world.  In  past  years,  the 
rivalry  was  great,  as  it  is  in  a  somewhat 
similar  vein  today.  The  following  lines 
are  from  a  poem  which  was  written 
around  that  intercountry  rivalry  for  the 
500  checkered  flag,  but  within  these  lines, 
I  believe,  are  contained  the  spirit  and  the 
drajna  and  the  excitement  of  this  great 
classic  sports  event: 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  especially  interested  in  the  edi- 
torials carried  over  WON  television  9 
commenting  on  the  problems  involved  in 
drug  abuse.  Its  editorial,  "A  Fight  to  the 
Finish,"  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  will 
continue  to  spotlight  the  subject  and  not 
drop  it  for  other  headline  issues.  I  com- 
mend WON  for  its  determination  to  stay 
with  this  issue  and  continue  to  provide 
figures  and  information  on  drug  abuse 
which  we  must  do  to  combat  the  problem. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  FlOHT  TO  THE  FINISH 

A  broadcast  station  perhaps  comes  closest 
to  its  reason  for  being  when  those  who  watch 
and  listen  understand  that  It  cares. 

The  air  waves  can  be  Impersonal.  Broad- 
casting can  be  mechanical.  But  when  lives 
unseen  to  us  here  are  touched  .  .  .  when 
people  are  entertained.  Informed,  and  edu- 
cated as  a  result  of  our  efforts  .  .  .  then  the 
broadcasting  thing  Is  working. 

But  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us— the  broad- 
casters— to  care.  We  do.  And  that  U  why  the 
week  of  April  26  thru  Sunday,  May  2  became 
"Anti-Drug  Abuse  Week"  at  WON  TelevUlon. 

And  now,  through  your  letters,  we  are 
reaUziug  how  very  personal  broadcasting  can 

be. 

Teen-agers,  using  drugs,  who — In  their 
minds  for  this  exact  moment— have  no- 
where else  to  turn,  are  turning  to  us  for  help 
...  to  the  whole  vast  complex  known  as  WON 
...  In  letters  addressed  to  "Anyone." 

Anyone. 

"I  know  you  will  think  I  am  a  ridiculous 
teenager."  ...  "I  have  a  drug  problem."  "You 
could  really  help  me  If  you  could  write  me 
and  tell  me  where  ...  I  could  talk  to  some- 
one." Or,  ".  .  .  really  I  would  like  to  know  of 
someone  who  wants  to  talk  to  me." 

For  those  of  us  at  WON  Television  who 
read  these  letters,  the  anguish  of  their  writ- 
ers becomes.  In  a  sense,  our  anguish  .  .  ,  for 
how  can  we  help  now?  We  can  and  will  send 
all  the  literature  available  to  us  to  all  thoee 
who  request  It. 

But  these  15  and  16  year  olds  whose  letters 
we  are  holding  need  more  than  that.  They 
need  someone  who  caree  about  them  per- 
sonally right  now  I 

These  letters  we're  getting  could  be  com- 
ing from  yotir  son:  "I  know  that  my  parents 
are  not  the  type  that  would  try  and  under- 
stand." 
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These  letters  we're  getting  could  be  com- 
ing from  your  daughter:  "I  am  looking  for 
guidance  with  a  drug  problem.  ...  I  usually 
have  our  car  and  my  parents  trust  me." 

Do  you  care  enough  to  be  stire  that  the 
teen-ager  you  love  Isnt  feeling  compelled  to 
turn  to  WON  for  help  .  .  .  help  that  you 
desperately  watat  to  give  him? 

As  flrst  planned,  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Week 
on  WGN-TV  was  to  be  over  on  May  2.  But 
our  efforts  to  help  aren't  over.  Our  efforts 
have  Just  begun.  Henceforth  every  week  Is 
Anti-Narcotics  Week.  WGN  Continental 
Broadcasting  Company  continues  to  care. 
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IMAGE  OF  OUR  ARMED  FORCES 


OUT  STONE  MOUNTAIN  WAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
miles  from  the  center  of  Atlanta  is  Stone 
Mountain  Park.  This  park  presents 
unique  recreational  opportimlties  for  all 
Georgians.  In  fact,  it  is  considered  the 
foremost  tourist  attraction  in  north 
Georgia. 

Because  the  carving  on  the  face  of  this 
mountain  depicts  three  leaders  of  the 
Confederacy — Jefiferson  Davis,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  Stonewall  Jackson — it  has  be- 
come a  monument  which  is  adored  by 
most  Georgians. 

Recently,  Mr.  Marvin  Mobley  wrote  a 
poem  which  outlines  the  feelings  Geor- 
gians have  for  this  region.  The  poem,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
is  as  follows: 

Otrr  Stone  Mountain  Wat 
(By  Harold  Martin) 

Our  old  friend  Marvin  Mobley  has  been 
courting  the  Muse  again  and  oomea  up  with 
a  tribute  to  Georgia,  and  Georgians,  and 
the  country  around  Stone  Mountain  that 
makes  us  forget  for  a  moment  our  current 
concerns  with  politics,  pollution  and  general 
poltroonery. 

Mr.  Mobley  Is  a  noted  penman,  who  writes 
with  an  antique  flourish  which  makes  bis 
verse  look  like  something  that  might  have 
been  Inscribed  by  Percy  Bysshe  SbeUey  or 
John  Keats.  But  maybe  If  the  printer  sets 
It  Just  like  Mr.  Mobley  wrote  It  the  mtislo 
win  come  through  the  oold  type  Just  as  well. 
It's  called  "Out  Stone  Mountain  Way"  and 
It  goes: 

"Tills  Is  the  song  In  the  Georgian's  heart: 

'Here  I  want  to  stay. 
In  these  hlUs  where  bobwhltes  are 
Out  Stone  Mountain  way.' 

"Georgians  like  the  camp-fire  meal, 
the  broiling  bacon's  lure. 
Coffee  hot,  from  the  oldtime  pot, 
and  ham  with  the  country  cure. 

"Tee,  these  things,  too,  a  Georgian  likes: 
A  cabin  In  the  hills, 
A  boat,  a  lake  and  quiet  cove 
for  the  flfthlng  i>ole's  fine  thrlUa, 

"Give  him  shotgun  and  beagle  hounds, 

— and  a  log  Are  burning, 
and  the  com  pone  he'll  be  munching  on 
while  he's  returning. 

"This  Is  the  song  In  the  Georgian's  heart: — 
Here  oh  let  me  stay; 
With  the  cabin,  lake  and  lofty  pines. 
Out  Stone  Mountain  way  I" 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13, 
Armed  Forces  Day,  the  Honorable  Robert 
F.  Froehlke,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, addressed  a  large  gathering  of  peo- 
ple in  San  Antonio.  The  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  the  downtown  Rotary  Club 
and  the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  address  was  well  received  by 
an  appreciative  audience. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Froehlke's  re- 
marks. They  follow : 

Armed  Forces  Day  Is  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  look  at  America's  attitude  toward  its 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  particularly  appropriate 
to  look  at  that  attitude  from  this  city — the 
home  of  so  many  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, past  and  present.  I  confess  that  I  antici- 
pate a  friendlier  reception  here  than  many 
other  parts  of  this  country — and  that  might 
be  Indicative  of  what  can  be  Improved 
throughout  this  country. 

Today  I  want  to  discus  the  Image  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  What  Is  the  reputation  of  otir 
servicemen  and  the  Services  they  serve? 

I  am  reluctant  to  use  the  word  "Image". 
It  has  a  Madison  Avenue  connotation.  Never- 
theless, any  public  figure  or  institution  must 
know  how  he  looks  to  the  public.  To  ignore 
this  aspect  of  public  life  might  well  result  In 
public  and  Congressional  disapproval  and  a 
serious  lowering  of  morale  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  institution  In  question. 

In  a  democracy  the  Armed  Forces  must 
have  the  support  of  the  electorate — the 
people.  The  public  must  support  our  mission 
and  have  confidence  In  the  military.  We  can 
have  temporary  Image  set  backs.  However, 
should  our  Armed  Forces  lose  the  confidence 
of  Its  constituents  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
the  consequences  for  our  country's  security 
are  grave. 

The  military  must  also  have  the  support  of 
the  Congress.  That  body  authorizes  and  ^- 
propriates.  Without  Congressiontil  support 
our  Armed  Forces  will  wither  and  become  In- 
effectual. Each  Congressman  Is  also  a  molder 
of  public  opinion — another  reason  why  his 
support  Is  important. 

As  a  manager  I  know  how  Important  a 
role  lr>age  plays  in  morale  and  organizational 
efficiency.  It  Is  impossible  to  have  a  hard- 
charging  efficient  operation  If  the  operation 
Itself,  or  the  members  of  the  operation,  are 
constantly  the  target  of  derisive  comments 
from  their  friends,  neighbors  and  the  press. 
All  of  us  I'^nt  to  spend  our  waking  hours 
working  for  something  worthwhile.  What  our 
peers  think  of  us  and  what  we  are  doing  does 
affect  our  morale.  Thus,  Image  does  affect 
morale. 

What  Is  the  Image  of  our  Armed  Forces?  My 
personal  evaluation  Is  that  the  public  tends 
to  distrust  and  depreciates  the  role  of  the 
military.  Worse  than  that,  the  trend  line  la 
unfavorable. 

In  a  very  personal  way  I  have  felt  this  dis- 
trust. Fifteen  short  months  ago  I  was  one 
of  the  good  guys.  Once  I  entered  the  balls  of 
the  Pentagon,  however.  It  was  as  though  I 
wore  a  constant  black  bat.  Motives  are  ques- 
tioned. Snide  remarks  are  made.  Eyebrows  are 
lifted.  All  a  part  of  the  formal  initiation  to 
our  Armed  Forces — 19701 

What  are  the  causes? 

They  are  far  from  simple.  Tet  I  think  they 
stem  primarily  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  basic  responsibility  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  I  would  like 
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to  discuss  some  basics  as  to  the  part  the 
military  plays  in  a  democracy.  I  fear  a  mis- 
understanding as  to  basics  has  led  to  a  tar- 
nished military  image. 

The  military  is  not  responsible  for  America's 
worldwide  commitments : 

Vietnam  was  a  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional decision. 

So  was  Korea. 

So  was  NATO. 

Defense's  role  is  to  give  mUltary  advice 
and  to  be  prepared  to  carry  out  such  com- 
mitments as  the  President  and  the  Congress 
may  make.  When,  or  If,  the  combat  forces  are 
not  ready  we  shoiUd  be  criticized.  We  should 
not  be  criticized  for  the  Involvement  Itself. 

Even  the  conduct  of  the  action  after  the 
commitment  Is  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  military.  Without  deciding  their  correct- 
ness, it  should  be  obvious  that  the  ground 
rules  of  our  Vietnam  Involvement  are  as 
much  politically  as  militarily  motivated. 

The  military  must  be  prepared  for  any 
eventuality.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the 
military  must  be  prepared  in  every  peaceful 
minute  to  wage  war  within  the  hour.  By 
any  definition  this  makes  combat  forces  un- 
economical in  peacetime.  It  Is  their  role — 
their  responsibility — to  have  more  men,  more 
ammunition,  more  materiel  than  needed  for 
a  peacetime  operation.  Using  hindsight  this 
is  horribly  wasteful.  Unfortunately  military 
leaders  are  not  bom  with  20-20  foresight. 

Do  you  recall  the  affirmative  response  ac- 
corded Secretary  Louis  Johnson  when  he 
pared  the  Defense  budget  to  the  bone  in  the 
late  40's?  Do  you  also  recall  the  criticism 
when  we  weren't  refwly  for  Korea?  Query — 
Did  we  learn  anything  by  that  drill? 

We  are  frequently  accused  of  using  "scare 
events"  to  get  more  money  out  of  the  Con- 
gress. Intelligence  Is  usually  the  scapegoat  for 
this  criticism  because  it  is  by  Intelligence 
that  we  learn  what  Is  going  on  In  the  world. 
It  Is  true  that  this  information  Is  sobering — 
and  at  times  downright  scary.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  any  criticism  should  be  leveled 
at  thoee  who  cause  the  facts  to  occur  and 
not  the  messenger. 

A  complicating  problem  with  intelligence 
is  that  many  people  don't  understand  that 
we  generally  are  not  able  to  determine  the 
"Intentions"  of  individual  leaders  and  thelr 
countries.  In  those  cases  we  are  restricted  to 
determining  capability  and  basing  our  de- 
cisions on  the  known  rather  than  the  un- 
known— or  wished  for — intentions.  Thus  the 
comment  that  "no  one  would  ever  start  a 
nuclear  war"  Isn't  too  helpful  to  those 
responsible  for  national  security — when  our 
intelligence  tells  us  that  a  foreign  power  is 
building  towards  a  flrst  strike  nuclear  capa- 
bility. 

We  are  also  accused  of  being  war- 
mongers—of heating  up  the  arms  race.  There 
are  those  who  would  have  us  walk  Into  the 
Salt  talks  and  unilaterally  give  up  Safe- 
guard as  a  token  of  good  faith.  These  well- 
mecmlng  people  would  have  us  go  Into  the 
talks  with  good  intentions  and  no  negotiating 
strength. 

The  military  very  much  desires  a  cessaticni 
of  the  arms  race — particularly  as  applied  to 
strategic  we«^>ons.  However,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  best  chance  for  successful  SALT 
talks  is  to  have  the  USA  go  to  the  table  with 
weapons  In  being,  willing  to  negotiate.  We 
have  seen  little  Indication  from  the  Soviets 
that  unilateral  disarmament  prior  to  nego- 
tiations is  a  wise  or  fruitful  step. 

Some  of  our  management  problems  (per- 
haps I  should  say  some  of  the  management 
problems  we  Inherited)  shake  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  Depiirtment.  The  C-6A  is 
an  example.  There  can  be  no  argument — the 
cost  of  the  airplane  rose  substantially  from 
the  time  It  was  originally  conceived.  Some  ot 
the  Increase  can  be  blamed  on  sloppy  man- 
agement and.  for  that,  we  should  take  our 
licks— and  I  dare  say  we  arel 
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It  Is  too  easy  to  attribute  th  (  entire  cost 
growth  to  poor  management.  C<  nslder  these 

f  Acts  ■ 

It  takes  about  8  years  to  conceive,  design 
and  produce  a  major  weapons  system. 

In  that  8  year  period  mnatlo^  affects  cost 
and  by  law,  we  are  not  allow^  to  Include 
inflationary  factor  In  all  our  cost  projections. 
The  strategy  and  world  sltv  atlon  which 
dictate  the  need  for  a  new  wenpons  system 
can  change  markedly  In  that  8  year  period. 
When  It  doee.  it  frequently  req  ilres  a  major 
change  in  the  system  ...  and  changes  are 
expensive. 

Technology  marches  on  and  when  It  does 
the  technological  improvement*  during  the  8 
year  period  frequently  are  ln(  orporated  In 
the  new  weapon.  This  again  causes  delay 
and  added  expense.  But  who  wints  a  weapon 
that  Is  obsolete  when  It  comei  off  the  pro- 
duction line? 

We  are  changing  the  procurement  prac- 
tices which  were  used  when  ihe  C-5A  was 
designed.  We  anticipate  this  vill  make  our 
cost  projections  more  realls;ic  However, 
don't  expect  anybody  to  bat  1  000^7 . 

Frequently  businessmen  say  "DoD  is  not 
run  In  a  businesslike  manner. " 
I  wish  It  could  be. 

When  I  was  In  business  my  Board  of  Di- 
rectors agreed  on  the  policy  and  goals,  and 
let  us  operate  as  long  as  we  net  our  goals 
under  established  policy.  Theie  was  no  dis- 
agreement among  the  Board  i.  members  as 
to  goals  or  poUcy.  It  checked  ( mce  a  quarter 
to  see  that  we  met  our  goals  within  that 
policy  Those  were  the  good  ol<   days! 

Defense's  Board  of  Directors  meets  about  a 
mile  away  In  continuous  session.  It  has  535 
members.  I  have  yet  to  know  it  to  speak 
with  one  voice,  and  many  of  t:  lese  voices  ad- 
vise us  dally— much  of  this  i  dvice  is  good, 
much  of  It  Is  contradictory 

I  have  Just  described  t1  le  democratic 
process.  I  would  not  change  it  if  I  could.  But 
It  Is  the  governing  process  anc  it  Is  not  busi- 
nesslike! Defense  cannot  be  rv  n  strictly  on  a 
•businesslike"  basis  in  a  democracy. 

More  and  more  taxpayers  are  increasingly 
accusing  the  DoD  of  taking  ti «  big  a  bite  of 
the  Federal  budget.  It  Is  true  that  Defense 
continues  to  be  the  big  spender  of  all  the 
Cabinet  Departments.  However,  these  facts 
should  be  considered: 

In  FY  1971  Defense  will  be  less  than  35'";. 
of  the  Federal  budget.  Th !  lowest  since 
1950. 

Defense  spending  In  FY  1)71  Is  approxi- 
mately 7Tc  of  the  Oross  National  Product. 
The  lowest  since  1951. 

This  administration  In  rs  1970  and  1971 
has  cut  682.000  military  an  I  civilian  posi- 
tions and  $9 .8  billion  doUars  out  of  the  total 
budget. 

We  in  the  DoD  agree  that  there  should  l>e 
a  reevaluatlon  of  our  national  priorities. 
However,  In  light  of  the  world  situation  and 
oui  commltmenU,  we  questl  )n  whether  fur- 
ther budgetary  cuts  are  advaable.  Any  fur- 
ther cuts  would  cut  musjle  and  scrape 
bone— highly  undesirable  inhere  national 
e«curlty  Is  at  stake. 

The  mlUtary  will  be  the  object  of  many 
protest*  thla  year.  This.  l:i  itself,  U  not 
bad. 

Proteatlng,  In  one  form  oi  another,  seems 
to  be  the  In  thing  today.  S^e  of  the  more 
active  and  more  vocal  protesters  believe  they 
have  invented  It  as  an  art.  form.  This  Is  a 
singularly  uneducated  vlew-|-ln  ItseU  an  in- 
■Ight  into  theae  protesters.  For  the  Nation 
Itself  was  bom  as  a  result  of  protests  against 
miusUces.  Protesting  In  this  sense  Is  an  In- 
stitution older  than  the  NAlon  Itself.  I  be- 
lieve In  protesting.  { 

Of  Ute  I  have  become  somewhat  of  an 
expert  In  protest*— or  at  feast  a  Urget  of 
some  of  them.  The  right  kind  are  not  only 
•  part  of  our  herltoge  but  also  very  u«^^- 
Much  of  what  la  good  aboiit  America  today 
has  come  about  as  the  resist  of  courageous 
people  protesting  yesterday 


It  seems  to  me,  we  citizens  should  neither 
Ignore  nor  worship  at  the  shrine  of  pro- 
testers. Admittedly,  It  Is  simpler  to  go  either 
extreme  route.  (Who  ever  said  being  a  useful 
citizen  was  easy?)  Let  me  suggest  a  test  for 
determining  the  credibility  of  the  protest. 

One.  Is  protesting  selling  a  point  of  view 
or  is  It  attempting  to  stifle  another's?  If  It  Is 
the  former.  I  tend  to  listen.  My  hearing  aid 
goes  off  when  confronted  with  the  latter. 

Secondly.  I  look  at  the  protesters  them- 
selves  What  selling  techniques  do  they  use? 
Are  they  honest  or  high  pressure?  For  In- 
stance, do  they  oversimplify?  Is  a  situation 
presented  as  all  good  or  all  bad?  I  have  rarely 
found  life  that  simple.  Most  of  the  situations 
with  which  I  have  been  faced  recenUy  have 
been  of  the  neck  and  neck  variety.  (Beware 
of  those  who  say   the  ABM,  Cambodia,  the 
Draft  or  ROTC  are  either  all  good  or  all  bad.) 
Perhaps  most  revealing,  have  the  protesters 
spent  any  time  working  In  any  civic  organi- 
zation   to  improve  the  local  community?  In 
the  Jaycees.    Chamber   of   Commerce,  their 
church   local  politics,  or  In  community  fund 
raising?  Are  they  full  of  prescriptions  and 
broad  generalizations  about  the  state  of  the 
world— but  do  nothing  to  Improve  the  street 
on  which  they  lived?  Frankly,  I  have  little 
Ume   to   give    the   individual   who   deplores 
and  offers  suggestions  for  the  state  of  the 
world  and  doesn't  have  time  to  put  his  arm 
around  his  neighbor  next  door. 

Since  Joining  the  Defense  Department, 
I  have  observed  and  served  with  officers  and 
men  of  all  branches  of  the  Services.  I  can- 
not say  they  are  more  brilliant  or  Imagina- 
tive than  others  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated.  I  can— and  unequivocally  do — 
say  they  are  more  dedicated  and  unselfish. 
They  are  solid  citizens  serving  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  highest  call— supporting 
their  country.  Without  such  people  and 
without  such  a  commitment  to  the  coun- 
try, the  nation  cannot  long  survive. 

Though  they  would  not  say  so  themselves, 
military  personnel  are  patrloto.  They  do  not 
seek  undue  reward  nor  special  recognition. 
On  their  behaU,  I  ask  that  this  free  and 
open  society  apply  another  American  stand- 
ard to  them— that  of  fair  play.  I  hope  some 
of  my  comments  today  will  help  to  put  the 
military  point  of  view  In  better  focus. 

Because  my  colleagues  in  the  military  nave 
impressed  me  with  their  dedication,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  be  in  San  Antonio, 
a  town  that  is  proud  to  be  a  "military  town." 
to  celebrate  Armed  Forces  Day.  I  hope  you 
gathered  from  my  comments  that  I'm  proud 
of  my  country,  lU  system  of  government 
and  the  military  that  Insures  the  longevity 
of  both. 

In  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  hall  Is  a 
picture  and  an  Inscription  that  typifies  to 
me  the  attitude  of  the  mUltary  man  towards 
his  country.  It  portrays  an  airman  and  hU 
family  kneeling  In  a  chapel  at  prayer.  The 
caption  under  It  Is  from  Isaiah.  Chapter  6, 
Verse  8.  "I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  say- 
ing whom  shaU  I  send,  who  will  go  for  tis? 
Then  said  I — here  am  I.  Send  me." 

ThU  Is  the  xinf  aUlng  response  of  our  mlU- 
tary men  when  faced  with  a  call  to  duty. 
Would  that  we  had  more  Americans  today, 
who,  seeing  a  job  that  needs  to  be  done, 
would  come  front  and  center  and  proudly 
volunteer  "Here  am  I.  Send  me." 


for  floor  action  by  the  Rules  Committee 
which  in  my  Judgment  will  go  far  in  im- 
proving our  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem I  refer  to  HU.  8298.  the  so-called 
mixing  rule  bill  which  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  last  year. 

This  bUl  will  at  last  unshackle  our  val- 
uable domestic  inland  water  earners 
from  an  unfortunate  Federal  ruling 
which  has  long  impeded  the  growth  and 
progress  of  this  vital  industry.  H.R.  8298 
will  make  it  possible  at  long  last  to  have 
the  benefit  and  full  use  of  the  productive 
and  efficient  technology  which  has  been 
developed  over  the  years  by  this  indus- 
try By  making  proper  use  of  this  im- 
portant know  how  on  the  rivers,  we  will 
suiely  lower  unit  costs  on  many  products. 
In  a  time  of  rising  prices  and  costs  and 
faced  with  increased  demands  by  con- 
sumers such  a  step  seems  abundantly 
wise  and  proper. 

For  a  complete  description  of  the  evo- 
lution and  history  involved  in  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  problem  faced  by  our 
domestic  water  carriers.  I  commend  to 
all  the  Members  the  speech  recently  made 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  Transpor- 
Ution  Forum  by  Mr.  Peter  Fanchi.  Jr., 
president  of  the  Federal  Barge  Unes,  Inc., 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 
I    include    it    at    this    pomt    in    the 

Record: 

The  People  PaoBUSM 

(By  Peter  Panchl,  Jr.) 
In  the  first  haU  of  the  first  year  of  the 
new  decade,  a  number  of  us  have  been  called 
to  the  University  of  Alabama's  justly  re- 
nowned annual  transportation  forum  to  talk 
about  a  new  decade  in  transportation.  In  the 
past  is  has  been  customary  for  each  speaker 
to  stick  closely  to  his  own  field.  I  plan  to 
cover  very  briefly  the  new  developments 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  Inland  barge 

^But7or  most  of  this  talk  I  want  you  to 
consider  with  me  a  universal  problem  which 
In  transportation  takes  an  extreme  form. 
Perhaps,  In  this  decade,  the  water  carriers, 
the  railroads,  the  pipelines,  the  truckers,  the 
airlines  and  the  shippers  can.  together,  re- 
duce this  problem  to  a  more  manageable 

°I°refer  to  the  "people  problem,"  the  prob- 
lem of  the  resistance  of  people  to  new  ideas, 
their  refusal  to  consider  new  circumstances 
on  their  merits,  their  love  of  the  unthinking 
knee-jerk  reaction  to  something  a  ""le jUf" 
ferent  from  the  carbon  copy  of  what  hap- 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
an  Important  measure  recently  cleared 


^If'^one^n^lders  the  real  roadblocks  to 
progress  In  the  different  ««*«»  °*  *'*°^: 
iortatlon.  one  almost  always  finds  that  It 
stems  from  a  "people"  problem.       ^,.„^^,_. 

We  can  have  new  and  more  productive 
technology,  mewe  efficient  organization  of 
^ip^ln^^d  lower  unit  costs.  The  road- 
block 18  not  the  need  to  Invent  new  tech- 
noloirv  or  to  think  out  better  ways  oif  doing 
things.  The  roadblock  U  almost  Invariably 
one  of  human  resistance. 

As  an  Illustration,  let  me  give  you  In  brief 
terms  the  story  of  what  has  happened  oyer 
IB  years  In  an  attempt  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain reductions  in  barge  costs.  Surely  ttere 
can  be  no  man  praiseworthy  project  thwi 
an  improvement  in  technology  which  results 
in  lower  costs  for  the  shipping  P"b»<;."»^ 
for  the  consumer.  Who  can  be  agaliist  that? 
The  story  begins  beck  in  the  early  1950  s 
when  marine  engineers  and  the  river  ship- 
yards began  talking  about  building  very 
iwwerful  new  towboats  with  a  capacity  for 
handling  more  than  double  the  number  or 
barges  compared  to  those  handled  »t  ttie 
time  The  change  did  not  come  overnight. 
But  as  a  few  of  the  big  boats  were  tried. 
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It  soon  became  clear  that  they  could  do 
everything  that  had  been  promised  and 
more.  By  1960,  the  big  towboat  and  the  30 
to  40-barge  tow  were  commonplace  sights 
on  the  river.  Federal  Barge  Lines  contrib- 
uted the  biggest  towboats  of  all,  the  MV 
America  and  the  MV  United  States  with  9,000 
horsepower  capable  of  moving  over  seven 
acres  of  freight.  And  let's  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  The  maritime  labor  unions 
supported  this  technological  advance.  Other 
unions  In  other  times  have  resisted  tech- 
nological advances.  The  maritime  unions 
took  the  long  view  that  Increased  efficiency 
would  mean  more  and  better  Jobs. 

From  160  on,  a  downward  trend  began  In 
river  freight  rates.  Larger  tows  meint  lower 
unit  costs,  lower  unit  costs  permitted  lower 
rates.  In  a  time  of  Inflation,  at  a  time  when 
labor  costs  and  material  costs  were  rising, 
the  barge  line  rates  were  going  down. 

I  stress  this  because  I  want  everybody  to 
understand  that  we  are  talking  about  an 
actual  proven  technological  advance  with 
actual  proven  benefits  to  shippers;  not  a  pie 
In  the  sky  promise  of  reductions  to  come 
some  day. 

There  was  a  smaU  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
We  didn't  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
It  at  the  time  because  we  really  couldnt 
bring  oiu'selves  to  believe  that  anyone  would 
try  to  cancel  out  the  economic  advantages 
of  the  big  towboats.  We  couldn't  Imagine 
anyone  suggesting  that  we  go  back  to  the 
little  boats  and  discard  the  new  and  more 
efficient  method  of  operating  any  more  than 
we  could  Imagine  anyone  suggesting  that 
the  airlines  abandon  the  Jets  and  go  back 
to  operating  DC-3's. 

But  there  definitely  was  a  small  cloud  over 
the    legaUty    of    mixing    regulated    traffic — 
paper,   steel,   packages   of  one   kind  or  an- 
other— and    unregulated   dry   bulk    traffic — 
grain,   coal,   salt  and   the   Uke.   Technology 
outdates  laws  all  the  time;   we  had  every 
confidence    that    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission  would  Interpret  the  law  so  that 
we  could  continue  to  offer  low  rates  to  ship- 
pers, particularly  since  the  ICC  had  actually 
at  one  time  found  the  practice  of  mixing 
was  legal.  Why  do  we  need  to  mix  regulated 
and  unregulated  commodities?  The  answer 
Is  simple:   we  need  both  kinds  In  one  tow 
to  accumulate  enough  barges  for  a  big  tow. 
The  Commission  could  have  agreed  with 
Its  original  finding,  but  chose  not  to  do  so. 
We  were  disappointed,  but  confident  that, 
on    appeal,   the   courts   would   reverse   the 
Commission  and   allow   us   to  continue  to 
offer  the  benefits  of  the  new  technology.  TO 
be  on  the  safe  side,  however.  In  1961  we  sup- 
ported the  Introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress 
which  would  have  clearly  legalized  the  mix- 
ing of  regulated  and  unregulated  traffic.  It 
was  a  simple  bill.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
resolve  the  true  anomaly  of  the  exemptions: 
why  In  the  name  of  reason  barge  lines  are 
only  permitted  to  haul  three  dry-bulk  com- 
modities In  a  tow  without  losing  the  exemp- 
tion.  Older  members  of  the  Congress  said 
this  bad  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  holds  in  Greet  Lakes  steam- 
ers and  the  restriction  somehow  spilled  ovo' 
to  river  flotillas   more  or  less  by  accident. 
For  20  years  it  meant  UtUe,  because  tows 
were  smaU  and  there  was  seldom  any  de- 
mand for  the  transportation  of  more  than 
three  commodities.  But,  by  1960,  with  the 
big  towboats  In  service,  the  restriction  was 
clearly  obsolete. 

However,  In  1961,  the  barge  lines  did  not 
aspire  to  a  complete  modernization  of  the 
exemption  provision.  That,  it  was  thought, 
was  too  ambltlovis,  however,  logical  it  might 
have  been.  The  over-rldlng  need  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  was  to  continue  the  mixing  of 
regulated  and  unregulated  commodities. 

It  was  with  this  simple  change  that  the 
"people  problem"  first  arose.  There  was  quite 
violent  opposition  to  the  bill  from  those  who 
(Udn't  take  the  trouble  to  understand  It.  I 
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say  they  didn't  understand  It  because  today 
those  same  people  are  endorsing  the  1961 
concept.  The  bill  got  nowhere.  Meantime  the 
appeal  from  the  ICC  decision  was  wending 
its  way  through  the  coiirts. 

The  courts  finally  passed  the  buck  to  the 
Congress.  If  enforcement  of  the  Cofnmls- 
slon's  order  meant  adverse  results,  to  the 
public  Interests,  I.e.,  high  costs,  then  the 
Congress  should  fix  the  Act,  the  courts  said. 
Let  us  pause  here  to  remember  that  all 
that  was  at  stake  was  continuation  of 
proven  low  operating  costs  for  barge  lines.  At 
any  point  In  this  complex  process  some  uni- 
versal transportation  ombudsman  could 
have  stopped  all  the  wheel  spinning  and 
said:  "mixing  Is  In  the  public  Interest;  It 
should  be  permitted." 

But  further  extended  struggles  lay  ahead. 
On  the  one  hand  the  Conunlsslon  and  the 
Congress  didn't  want  to  be  tagged.  In  a 
period  of  rising  prices,  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  totally  unnecessary  cost  Increase 
for  a  very  large  part  of  that  essential  10  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  Inter-clty  freight  which 
goes  by  barge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solu- 
tion did  not  appear  to  be  obvious. 

A  number  of  public  spirited  water  carriers 
and  shippers  got  together  to  discuss  what 
was  the  logical,  the  sensible,  the  right  thing 
to  do — always  a  highly  dangerous  occupa- 
tion. A  new  bin  resulted  which.  In  effect, 
thoroughly  modernized  the  dry-bulk  exemp- 
tions. I  won't  take  time  to  describe  this  blU, 
but  It  did  more  than  fix  the  mixing  problem. 
It  was  a  good  compromise  and  was  widely 
hailed  by  shippers,  farm  groups,  labor 
groups.  Industrial  groups,  dozens  of  na- 
tionally known  Individual  companies.  State 
Industrial  development  groups  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  ques- 
tions It  raised  were  very  clear.  Are  you 
for  improved  technology?  The  answer  of 
course  was  universally,  yes.  Are  you  for 
lower  costs  for  the  barge  lines?  The  answer 
of  course  was  universally,  yes. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  liked 
the  bill  and  recommended  It  unanimously. 
The  Justice  Department  liked  it.  Agricul- 
ture liked  It,  and  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  liked  It.  The  entire  govern- 
ment generally  endorsed  It. 

When  the  bUl  was  called  for  hearings  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  It  ran  Into 
serious  trouble.  One  leading  member  of  the 
coQunlttee  explained  the  problem  as  follows: 
There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  bill.  In 
fact.  It  obviously  had  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
Indeed,  It  was  one  of  the  cleanest  pieces  of 
legislation  he  htui  seen  In  many  years.  "Why 
all  this  does,"  he  said.  "Is  to  provide  for  low 
rates."  But,  he  continued,  the  bill  had 
no  chance  In  Its  present  form. 

We  had  hit  the  people  problem  again. 
When  the  exemptions  from  economic  regu- 
lation became  law  In  1940  the  water  carriers 
got  them  and  the  railroads  did  not.  The 
theory  was  that  water  carrier  rates  were  so 
low  that  they  did  not  compete  with  the  rail- 
roads so  there  was  no  point  In  regulating 
them. 

Conditions  have  changed.  Railroads  have 
enjoyed  technological  advances.  Dry-bulk 
traffic  on  the  rivers — com,  salt,  wheat,  coal, 
alumina  and  similar  commodities  moving  by 
river — are  quite  competitive  with  the  rail- 
roads. The  railroads  had  convinced  the  House 
Committee  that  a  great  Injustice  existed.  The 
barge  lines  were  partially  regulated  and  the 
railroads  fully  regulated.  This  represented 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  the  barge 
lines,  the  railroads  said.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  railroads  to  modernize  the  exemption 
to  permit  mixing  unless  the  Committee  did 
something,  at  the  same  time,  about  this 
greater  Injustice. 

That  argument  was  persuasive  to  the 
Committee  and  It  was  clear  that  the  bill  to 
permit  the  continuation  of  low  rates  had  no 
chance  unless  some  acconunodatlon  were 
made  of  the  railroad  complaint. 
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Members  of  the  Congrets  said  that  they 
believed  the  railroads  would  be  reasonable 
and  urged  that  some  sort  of  compromise  be 
struck.  With  a  compromise  bill,  there  would 
be  no  more  trouble. 

So  again,  as  had  taken  place  In  the  begin- 
ning, shippers,  railroads,  water  carriers  and 
others  began  to  think  of  what  such  a  com- 
promise might  be. 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  shippers  was 
distressed  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  clear 
cut  evidence  that  mixing  regulated  and  un- 
regulated commodities  really  did  produce 
savings.  Have  a  study  made.  It  was  suggested. 
Some  of  those  Involved  found  It  a  little  hard 
to  believe  that  a  study  was  needed  to  prove 
that  using  one  boat  to  do  the  work  of  three 
produced  significant  savings.  However,  Stan- 
ford University  School  of  Business  was  en- 
gaged to  do  such  a  study  and  the  barge  lines 
contributed  data  on  aU  shipments  In  the 
year  1967  to  show  what  precisely  would  have 
happened  If  the  law  had  been  applied. 

Sure  enough,  the  study  concluded  that. 
If  the  new  technology  were  discarded,  costs 
would  go  up  dramatically  and  rates  would 
then  have  to  go  up.  According  to  one  esti- 
mate, rate  increases  between  10  and  15  per- 
cent could  be  expected.  The  Congress  and 
the  ICC  had  before  them  some  precise  figures 
on  the  unnecessary  cost  Increases  which 
would  result  If  no  solution  were  found. 

I  should  explain  that  the  ICC,  at  the  spe- 
cific request  of  the  Commerce  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  has  suspended  the 
effective  date  of  an  ICC  order  compelling  an 
unmixing  of  the  tows  no  less  than  four  times 
In  the  expectation  of  a  legislative  solution. 
The  current  suspension  runs  out  on  June  30, 
1970. 

Many  good  people  earnestly  studied  a  va- 
riety of  compromises  ranging  over  the  whole 
spectrum  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

This  discussion  often  got  quite  out  of 
focus.  To  some  people  mixing  was  a  valuable 
loUypop  the  barge  lines  wanted.  Someone  else 
had  to  have  a  loUypop  of  equal  value.  To 
others  the  barge  lines  had,  In  mixing,  an 
economic  advantage.  They  should  be  willing 
to  accept  an  economic  disadvantage  to  bal- 
ance out  the  advantage. 

Mixing  was  and  Is  a  technological  advance. 
The  benefits  have  already  been  passed  on  to 
consumers  in  the  form  of  low  barge  rates. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  in  Its  fav- 
orable report  on  the  bill  stressed  that  mixing 
should  be  considered  on  Its  own  merits  and 
its  benefits  not  denied  the  public  while 
solutions  to  all  transportation  problems  were 
found. 

There  was  a  special  shipper  committee 
formed  to  consider  the  problem.  In  all,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  elapsed  In  fruitless  study. 
Finally,  the  House  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  Subcommittee.  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative  Samuel  N. 
Friedel  of  Baltimore,  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  It  Isolated  two  well-established 
facts.  Mixing  the  dry-bulk  and  regulated 
commodities  in  the  same  tow  produced  lower 
costs  and  therefore  was  In  the  public  In- 
terest. The  railroads  were  disadvantaged  in 
competing  with  water  carriers  because  the 
water  carrier  rates  were  secret.  Why  not  a 
bill  to  permit  mixing — and  denying  for  the 
time  being  a  thorough-going  modernization 
of  the  exemption  provision — and  equalize  the 
competitive  situation  between  railroads  and 
water  carrier  by  requiring  the  publication 
of  rates  of  all  dry-bulk  commodities  shipped 
by  water? 

There  would  be  no  economic  regulation  of 
barge  rates;  Just  a  requirement  for  posting 
the  rates. 

The  barge  lines  didn't  get  everything  they 
wanted,  but  they  could  not  be  completely 
unhappy;  the  railroads  didn't  get  every- 
thing they  wanted  but  they,  too,  could 
not  be  completely  unhappy.  The  public  was 
advantaged  because  mixing  would  continue, 
there  would   be   more  Intense   competition 
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between  railroads  and  water 
to  greater  efficiency  on  both 


larrlera  leading 
tides,  and  with 


rates  out  in  the  open  the  p  ibllcs  right  to 
know  freight  rates  wotUd  be  satisfied. 

Finally,  the  bill  called  for  a  study  of  the 
entire  problem  based  on  f*:ts  that  would 
become  available  for  the  flist  time  and  a 
report  back  to  the  Congress  uith  policy  rec- 
ommendaUons  for  further  action.  The  bill 
had  a  termination  date  so  tl.at  If  It  turned 
out  that  anyone  was  serDusly  hurt.  It 
wouldn't  be  f  cr  long. 

The  regulated  barge  lines,  which  account 
for  one  third  of  the  river  traffic,  endorsed 
the  bill.  The  railroads  endorsed  It.  Maritime 
and  railroad  labor  endorsed  it 

The  bill  made  a  lot  of  senile  to  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comnerce  Commit- 
tee. The  favorable  vote  was  a  i  overwhelming 
18  to  6. 

That  was  last  October.  In  November,  the 
bill  went  before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
»-a3  held  up  there  until  oily  three  weeks 
ago,  when  It  was  voted  out  for  floor  action 
by  a  7  to  6  margin. 

The  delay  was  caused  by  another  people 
problem.  Some  large  shlpjiers  like  secret 
rates  and  are  prepared  to  tjght  to  kill  the 
bill  so  that  no  one  knows  t^e  freight  rates 
by  water  on  dry-bulk  commajdltles.  I  suspect 
that  the  trend  U  against  piem.  We  have 
truth  In  lending,  truth  In  {packaging  and  I 
expect  we  wlU  soon  have  truth  In  barging. 
The  whole  trend  is  toward  tae  pubUc  having 
the  right  to  know  essential  ficts  afTectlng  lU 
welfare.  I 

It  doee  not  seem  logical  thit  a  shipper  wlU 
use  railroads  for  part,  usuilly  the  greater 
part,  of  his  shlpmenU  of  precisely  the  same 
commodities  at  rates  which  are  not  only  pub- 
lished, but  economically  regulated,  and  can 
then  turn  around  and  make  fk  public  interest 
case  for  keeping  the  rates  on  |the  water-borne 
shipments  secret.  I 

No  one  Is  -gainst  mixing.  Bo  one  is  against 
cost  reduction.  Our  people  j^blem  on  these 
Issues  Is  over.  But  those  who  are  against  the 
public's  right  to  know  a  transportation  rate 
are  actively  trying  to  break  down  the  com- 
promise the  House  Committee  has  reached. 
I  can  only  say,  I  hope  they;  do  not  succeed. 
My  point  In  this  long  recital  Is  this.  If 
transpKirtatlon  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
economy  over  a  period  of  rery  aubstanUal 
expansion  In  economy  actlvl  ty.  we  mast  And 
some  way  to  c\irb  the  peopl»  problem. 

Every  mode  has  a  people  problem.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  truckers'  problem  In  win- 
ning approval  for  the  use  of!  tandem  trailers. 
But  It  stands  to  reason  that  two  trailers  with 
one  engine  and  one  driver  tepresent  a  more 
economical  way  to  transport  freight  over  the 
Highway.  We  see  these  "doable  bottom'  rigs 
all  the  time  in  the  west.  But  apparently  there 
is  a  great  people  problem  Inyolved  In  extend- 
ing the  service  to  the  east. 

The  railroads  have  people  problems.  I'm 
sure  the  airlines  saw  10  years  ago  that  their 
airports  and  airways  would  be  now  Jammed 
to  overflowing.  But  a  people  problem  got  in 
the  way  of  adequate  planni»g.  Now  ol  course 
In  most  airports  I  visit  thert's  a  wall-to-wall 
people  problem  brought  on  tiy  a  people  failure 
10  yean  a«o. 
We  Just  can't  go  on  this  wi  y. 
I'm  an  optimist  at  heart,  pesplte  our  prob- 
lem with  the  mixing  rule,  which,  you  migjit 
assume,  would  be  enough  te>  discourage  any 
thinking  about  innovation  and  technological 
Improvement  In  the  berge  lines  to  the  end  of 
the  century  and  beyond.  I  klo  want  to  leave 
you  with  a  brief  list  of  Itetns  to  look  for  In 
the  decade  of  the  1070's. 

The  boats  and  the  horsepower  are  likely  to 
get  bigger  and  the  tows  wiU  carry  more  ton- 
nage with  consequent  lower  unit  costs.  I  wish 
I  oould  say  that  the  rate4  would  continue 
down,  but  infUUon  has  hit  all  of  us  hard  and 
the  barge  lines  are  no  exce>ttoti. 

We  can  also  took  at  ottaei  ways  to  Improve 
productivity    and   achieve   cost   reductions. 
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There  has  been  a  rush  of  industry  to  the 
river  banks  since  World  War  11.  The  produc- 
tion line  leads  to  the  barge  loading  dock  In 
more  and  more  plants.  The  water  freight  rate 
Is  usually  about  one  third  the  surface  rate. 
High  costs  are  usually  incurred  In  rehan- 
dllng  by  rail  or  truck  to  get  to  water.  Many 
companies  are  eliminating  that  rehandllng 
and  cutting  transport  costs  dramatically. 

A  co-product  of  the  on-going  flood  control, 
bank  stabilization,  power.  Irrigation  and 
other  water  resource  programs  continues  to 
be  navigation.  Already  the  re-development 
program  of  the  Ohio  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  locks  and  dams  from  53  to  28,  greatly 
Improving  the  economy  of  barging  on  the 
Ohio.  We'll  be  down  to  23  locks  by  1974.  an- 
other advance  In  productivity,  and  19  when 
the  re-development  program  is  finished. 

The  lower  Mississippi  Is  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  12-foot  channel  from  the  bank  stabili- 
sation program.  The  Arkansas  will  shortly  be 
navigable  to  Tulsa,  opening  five  more  states 
to  water  transportation.  Ground  Is  being 
broken  on  the  short  cut  from  the  Tennessee 
to  the  Gulf  via  the  Tomblgbee-Warrlor 
Rivers.  In  a  couple  of  years,  slack  water 
navigation  will  reach  to  Lewlston,  Idaho  on 
the  Columbia  and  the  Snake.  Other  develop- 
ments are  coming. 

The  ocean-barging  program  appears  to  be 
a  success.  Ocean-going  barges  have  been  sent 
to  Vietnam  and  regularly  serve  Alaska.  Cross- 
Gulf  operations  from  Florida  to  New  Orleans 
are  successful  In  26,000  ton  self-unloading 
barges. 

Huge  barge-carrying  mother  ships  are 
sending  lighters  up  the  river  as  far  as  Chi- 
cago from  New  Orleans  and  eliminating  re- 
handllng at  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 
Even  mlnl-shlps  are  finding  their  way  up 
the  river  to  Greenville  and  beyond  to  pro- 
vide new  service  between  the  Mississippi 
heartland  and  the  Caribbean  and  South 
America. 

The  Water  Transport  Association's  pro- 
gram to  Join  the  best  efficiencies  of  rail  and 
water  seems  to  be  off  the  ground.  Proper 
coordination  of  rail  and  water  transportation, 
according  to  the  Industry's  studies,  can  mean 
savings  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent  In  trans- 
port costs. 

Taken  together,  aU  these  developments 
should  mean  great  dependence  on  the  part 
of  the  economy  on  water  transportation  in 
the  coming  decade. 

But  If  we  could  add  to  more  Intensive 
use  of  low  cost  water  transportotlon  the  re- 
wards of  eliminating  the  problem  of  unrea- 
soning resistance — the  people  problem — we 
wo\ild  reaUy  be  on  oxir  way  to  greater  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  In  transportation. 
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INVASION  OF  CAMBODIA  VIOLATES 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW:  N.Y.U.  LAW 
STUDENTS  BRIEF  PROVES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KiHirssoTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  care- 
fully documented,  well  reasoned  paper, 
a  group  of  students  In  the  Root-Tllden 
program  at  New  York  University  School 
ol  Law  have  shown  that  the  UJS.  to- 
vaslon  of  Cambodia  Tlolates  totema- 
Uonal  law. 

Wide  distribution  should  be  given  to 
this  excellent  statement.  I  am  placing  to 
the  Rkord  excerpts  from  this  copy- 
righted paper.  It  deserves  careful  review 
by  Congress,  the  administration,  and  the 
American  public. 


Tlie  statement  follows: 

Part  Two.  Questions  Unber  Intkrnationai, 
Law 
i.  cambodia 
A.  Collective  self-defense  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter 
1.  Definition  of  "Armed  Attack."  Under  in- 
ternational law,  the  legal  Justification  for  the 
incursion  of  United  States  forces  Into  Cam- 
bodia was  presented  In  a  letter  of  May  5.  1970. 
from  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  Am- 
bassador Charles  Yoet.  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council.  The  letter  states  that 
the  United  SUtes  action  In  Cambodia  was 
taken  as  a  measure  ol  "collective  self-de- 
fense." In  essence,  this  same  Justification  has 
been  employed  to  explain  all  United  States 
military  actions  In  Vietnam.  It  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  March  1966,  Department 
of  State  Memorandum  on  the  legality  of 
United  States  participation  In  the  defense 
of  Vietnam. 

It  Is  Important,  then,  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  concept  of  "collective  sell- 
defense"  as  embodied  In  Article  61  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Article  51  constitutes 
an  exception  to  the  basic  Article  2(4)  obliga- 
tion of  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
"refrain  in  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force."  It  states  In  port: 
"Nothing  In  the  present  Charter  shall  im- 
pair an  Inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions untU  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  Inter- 
national peace  and  security." 

MUltary  action  taken  in  "self-defense" 
which  doee  not  satUfy  the  Article  51  excep- 
tion results  In  a  prima  facie  violation  of  the 
obligations  assumed  under  the  Charter.  The 
InvocaUon  of  self-defense  as  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  use  of  force  depends  on  the  sat- 
isfaction of  two  preconditions.  The  threshold 
question  Is  whether  an  "armed  attack"  oc- 
curred. The  foUowlng  argument  demon- 
strates that  no  credible  claim  of  actual, 
physical  armed  attack  on  allied  forces  In 
Vietnam  was  asserted:  and  that,  assiuning 
arguendo  that  the  threat  of.  an  armed  at- 
tack would  qualify  as  an  "armed  attack" 
under  ArUcle  61.  the  mUltary  movements 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia 
merely  raised  the  poaslbiUty  of  an  attack,  a 
possibility  so  remote  in  time  and  so  contin- 
gent on  fortune  as  to  fall  outside  the  mean- 
ing of  a  "threat  of  armed  attack." 

President  Nixon  described  that  attack  in 
his  televised  address  to  the  Nation  on  April 
30,  1970,  as  foUows: 

"North  Vietnam  In  the  last  two  weeks  has 
stripped  away  all  pretence  of  respecting  the 
sovereignty  or  neutraUty  of  Cambodia. 
Thousands  of  their  soldiers  are  Invading  the 
country  from  the  sanctuaries.  They  are  en- 
circling the  capital  of  Phnom  Penh.  Coming 
from  these  sanctuaries  as  you  see  here,  they 
bad  moved  into  Cambodia  and  are  encir- 
cling the  capital. 

"(I)f  this  enemy  effort  succeeds,  Cambodia 
would  become  a  vast  enemy  staging  area  and 
a  springbosLrd  for  attacks  on  South  Vietnam 
along  600  miles  of  frontier:  a  refuge  where 
enemy  troops  could  return  from  combat 
without  f  eax  of  retaliation." 

Apparently,  the  attack  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent referred  was  the  Increasingly  Intensive 
strife  between  Cambodian  and  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  The  Joint  United  States-South 
Vietnamese  response  Involved  an  attempt  to 
prevent  a  defeat  of  the  Oovemment  In 
Phnom  Penh.  The  President  confirmed  this 
view  in  a  Utter  portion  of  his  speech: 

"But  the  aid  we  wUl  provide  will  be  lim- 
ited for  the  purpote  of  enobUny  Ommbodia 
to  defend  ita  neutruUty  and  not  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  making  It  an  active  belligerent  <m 
one  side  or  the  other." 
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Ambassador  Yost's  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  refers  to  base  areas 
maintained  for  five  years  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese In  Cambodia  for  purposes  of  con- 
ducting military  operations  against  South 
Vietnam.  The  letter  identifies  the  develop- 
ments which  triggered  United  States  action 
as  the  exfMnsion  by  the  North  Vietnamese  of 
the  perimeters  of  the  base  areas,  the  expul- 
sion of  any  remaining  Cambodian  presence  In 
those  areas,  the  Unking  of  the  base  areas  Into 
a  continuous  chain  along  the  South  Viet- 
namese border,  and  the  extension  of  the  bases 
deeper  Into  Cambodian  territory.  The  letter 
asserts  that  North  Vietnamese  forces  were 
massing  in  those  areas  In  preparation  for 
attacks  against  South  Vietnam. 

When  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  orig- 
inally drafted  an  "armed  attack"  was  gen- 
erally understood  as  action (s)  through  which 
a  state  sought  the  Initiative  by  the  violent 
exercise  of  physical  power.  Since  then,  some 
have  argued  for  an  expanded  concept  to  In- 
clude a  military  process  rather  than  a  single, 
hostile,  offensive  event.  The  Department  of 
State's  1966  Memorandum  espoused  this 
broadened  concept.  Specifically,  the  Memo- 
randum argues  that  the  concept  of  an  "armed 
attack"  Included  the  processes  of  externally 
supported  subversion,  clandestine  provision 
of  arms,  Infiltration  ol  armed  personnel,  and 
Introduction  of  regular  units  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  Into  South  Vietnam.  As- 
suming arguendo  that  the  Memorandum's 
much  criticized  position  Is  valid.  Ambassador 
Yost's  letter  to  the  Security  Council  In  Jus- 
tification of  the  Cambodian  incursion  further 
broadens  the  concept  of  "armed  attack." 

In  effect,  the  Yost  letter  defines  an  "armed 
attack"  In  two  extremely  expansive  senses. 
First,  It  views  the  enlargement  and  extension 
of  military  staging  areas  as  falling  within 
the  concept  of  an  "armed  attack."  In  light  of 
reports  from  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Presi- 
dent's address  Indicating  that  the  movement 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  In  Cambodia 
had  the  apparent  objective  of  Isolating  or 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Phnom 
Penh,  the  current  American  military  response 
appears  designed  to  minimize  the  threat  to 
the  existence  of  the  Cambodian  Government. 
Certainly  the  use  of  all  of  Cambodia  as  a  base 
of  operations  against  Vietnam  would  Increase 
the  strength  and  flexlblUty  of  North  Viet- 
namese operations.  However,  It  strains  both 
language  and  credulity  to  consider  the  en- 
largement of  a  base  of  operations  an  "armed 
attack."  More  plausibly.  North  Vietnamese 
activity  In  Cambodia  constituted  an  effort  to 
facilitate  the  threat  of  an  "armed  attack." 
This  Is  the  second  sense  In  which  the  Yost 
letter  expands  the  concept.  For  the  threat 
foreseen  Is  sufficiently  distant  in  time  as  to 
render  meaningless  any  attempt  to  equate 
the  "threat  of  armed  attack"  with  an  "armed 
attack"  as  defined  under  Article  51.  The  fol- 
lowing answer  by  President  Nixon  to  a  re- 
porter's question  at  the  President's  press 
conference  Indicates  the  time  at  which  the 
Administration  considered  the  threat  would 
materialize : 

"Q.  On  April  20,  you  said  Vletnamlzation 
was  going  so  well  that  you  could  pull  150,000 
American  troops  out  of  Vietnam.  Then  you 
turned  around  only  10  days  later  and  said 
that  Vletnamlzation  was  so  badly  threatened 
you  were  sending  troops  Into  Cambodia. 
Would  you  explain  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  us? 

"A.  Well,  I  explained  it  in  my  speech  of 
April  20,  as  you  will  recall,  because  then  I 
said  that  Vletnamlzation  was  going  so  well 
that  we  could  bring  150,000  out  by  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  regardless  of  the  progress 
In  the  Paris  talks  and  the  other  criteria  that 
I  had  mentioned. 

"But  I  also  had  warned  at  that  time  that 
Increased  enemy  action  In  Laos,  In  Cambodia, 
as  well  as  In  Vietnam  was  something  that  we 
had  noted  and  that  if  1  had  indicated  and 
if  I  found  that  that  increased  enemy  action 
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u-ouZd  jeopardize  the  remaining  forces  tcho 
tcould  be  in  Vietnam  after  xce  had  toithdrawn 
150.000.  I  toould  take  strong  action  to  deal 
icith  it. 

"I  found  that  the  action  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  in  Cambodia  irould  leave  the 
240,000  Amenca7is  who  tcould  be  there  a  year 
from  now  without  many  combat  troops  to 
help  defend  them  would  leave  them  in  an 
untenable  position.  That's  why  I  had  to  act." 

Apparently,  the  United  States  crossed  an 
international  boundary  and  employed  armed 
force  In  response  to  a  threat  which,  by  Its 
own  admission,  would  not  materialize  for  at 
least  one  year.  Attempting  to  Justify  preemp- 
tive actions  exclusively  in  terms  of  an  in- 
cipient threat  does  violence  to  the  clear 
meaning  of  Article  51.  Furthermore,  such  an 
overly  broad  definition  of  what  constitutes 
an  armed  attack  eliminates  the  distinction 
between  the  concepts  of  armed  attack  and 
self-defense.  A  defensive  measure  taken  In 
anticipation  of  an  attack  can  be  interpreted 
by  the  country  or  force  under  attack  as  an 
armed  attack  necessitating  self-defense 
measures.  To  define  self-defense  In  such  a 
way  as  to  legally  entitle  the  aggressor  to  In 
turn  respond  In  self-defense  Is  to  destroy 
the  legal  Justification  for  self-defense  em- 
bodied In  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Quite,  clearly,  the  concept  of  "armed  at- 
tack" cannot  be  woodenly  or  mechanically 
applied.  An  armed  attack  Is  properly  differ- 
entiated from  other  forms  of  hostile  behavior. 
Safeguards  designed  to  deal  with  both  types 
of  unauthorized  Intervention  have  been  in- 
corporated in  various  treaty  instruments.  For 
example,  the  distinction  exists  In  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  America  States,  which. 
In  Article  25,  differentiates  unequlvocably  be- 
tween an  armed  attack  and  other  forms  of 
aggression.  The  distinction  Is  also  found  In 
Articles  3  and  6  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  of  1947,  in  the 
North-Atlantic  Treaty  of  1949.  in  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  of  1955  and  In  the  United  States — 
Japanese  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation -and 
Security  of  1960.  All  these  treaties  refer  only 
to  "armed  attack"  while  specifically  noting 
Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In- 
terestingly. Article  2  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  (SEATO)  also  care- 
fully distinguishes  between  armed  attack  and 
subversive  activity  directed  from  without; 
Article  4(1)  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  covers 
"aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack";  while 
Article  4(2)  covers  threats  "In  any  way  other 
than  by  armed  attack"  or  "by  any  other  fact 
or  situation  which  might  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  area."  This  distinction  has  been  pro- 
pounded consistently  In  treaty  Instruments 
drafted  after  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to 
many  of  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 
Consequently,  It  would  appear  that  Article 
51  has  always  been  understood  to  embody  a 
narrow  construction  of  "armed  attack."  The 
position  taken  by  the  President,  as  Justified 
In  the  Yost  letter,  conflicts  with  that  con- 
struction. 

The  latent  threat  of  hostile  action 
launched  from  a  neighboring  state  has  not 
traditionally  Justified  resort  to  armed  force 
In  preemptive  self-defense.  Two  examples 
sufficiently  Illustrate  the  point. 

The  "Caroline,"  an  American  vessel  used 
for  supplies  and  communication  In  a  Ca- 
nadian Insurrection,  was  boarded  In  an 
American  port  at  midnight  by  an  armed 
group  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  British 
officer.  The  boarding  party  set  the  vessel 
afire  and  let  It  drift  over  Niagara  Falls.  The 
U.S.  protest  resulted  ultimately  in  an  apol- 
ogy by  Lord  Ashburton,  the  British  Sp>eclal 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States.  In  a 
note  of  reply  of  August  6,  1842,  Secretary  of 
State  Webster  stated: 

"[RJespect  for  the  inviolable  character  of 
the  territory  of  Independent  states  Is  the 
most  essential  foundation  of  civiliza- 
tion. .  .  .  Undoubtedly  It  Is  Just,  that,  while 
It  Is  admitted  that  exceptions  growing  out  of 
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the  great  law  of  self-defense  do  exist,  those 
exceptions  should  be  confined  to  cases  In 
which  the  'necessity  of  that  self-defense  is 
Instant,  overwhelming,  and  leavlnp  no  choice 
of  means  and  no  moment  for  deliberation.'  " 

More  recently.  In  the  NUmberg  trial  of 
War  Criminals,  the  court  dealt  with  the  de- 
fense, "that  Germany  was  compelled  tc  at- 
tack Norway  to  forestall  an  allied  Invasion, 
and  her  action  was  therefore  preventive." 
The  Tribunal  said: 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  preventr.e 
action  in  foreign  territory  Is  Justified  only 
In  case  of  'an  Instant  and  overwhelming 
necessity  for  self-defense,  leaving  no  choice 
of  means  and  no  moment  of  delibera- 
tion.' .  .  .  From  all  this  (evidence  ae  to 
German  belief  regarding  an  allied  attack  on 
Norway  1  it  is  clear  that  when  the  plans  for 
an  attack  on  Norway  were  oelng  made  they 
were  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  forestall- 
ing an  Imminent  allied  landing,  but.  at  the 
most,  that  they  might  prevent  an  allied 
occupation  at  some  future  date.  ...  In  the 
light  of  all  the  available  evidence  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  accept  the  contention  that  the 
Invasions  of  Denmark  and  Norway  were  de- 
fensive and  In  the  opinion  of  the  Tribunal 
they  were  acts  of  aggressive  war." 

Furthermore,  the  assertion  of  a  claim  of 
collective  self-defense  is  primarily  the  right 
of  the  victim  state,  and  not  of  the  would-be 
protector.  Collective  self-defense  involves 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  request  assistance 
in  its  defense.  It  differs  fundamentally  from 
any  contention  that  third  party  nations  have 
a  discretionary  right  to  Intervene  by  force 
In  conflicts  between  other  countries.  Assum- 
ing arguendo  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
launched  some  sort  of  "armed  attack,"  either 
In  the  traditional  sense  or  in  the  loose,  ex- 
pansive sense  articulated  in  the  Yost  letter. 
the  question  of  determining  the  victim  of 
such  an  attack  remains.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese activity  which,  according  to  the  United 
States  argument,  constituted  an  "armed  at- 
tack" involved  the  enlarging  of  -taglng  and 
supply  areas  within  Cambodia,  troop  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  Phnom  Penh  but 
within  Cambodia,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
eventual  threat  by  North  Vietnamese  forces 
within  Cambodia  to  remaining  United  States 
units  In  South  Vietnam.  On  these  facte,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  asserted  depredations  of 
North  Vietnamese  main  force  tinlta  were  di- 
rected against  Cambodia.  If  a  victim  need 
be  found,  (and  for  purposes  of  properly  in- 
voking the  Justification  of  self-defense  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Charter  a  victim  must 
exist),  it  Is  the  Cambodian  Government  of 
Premlor  Lon  Nol. 

On  these  facts,  the  only  state  which  could 
have  claimed  to  be  acting  in  self-defense  was 
Cambodia.  There  Is  no  Indication  however, 
that  Cambodia  asserted  a  claim  of  self-de- 
fense. Even  if  Cambodia  has  asserted  a  claim 
of  self-defense,  the  United  States,  imder  the 
concept  of  self-defense  embodied  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  could  not  legally 
have  Joined  in  an  action  of  collective  self- 
defense.  For,  under  the  Charter,  the  right  of 
self-defense  does  not  extend  to  a  state  which 
seeks  to  associate  itself  in  the  defense  of  a 
state  acting  in  self-defense.  However,  the 
United  States  did  not  Invoke  the  doctrine  of 
collective  self-defense  In  conjunction  with 
South  Vietnam,  which  was  not  In  this  in- 
stance a  victim  of  any  "armed  attack,"  the 
tenuous  Jtistlflcationa  In  the  Yost  letter  not- 
withstanding. 

2.  Proportionality.  The  second  precondition 
necessary  for  the  Justification  of  the  use  of 
armed  force  In  self-defense  under  Article  51 
Is  that  the  response  must  be  proportionate 
to  the  attack.  A  disproportionate  response  to 
a  situation  which  validly  requires  self-de- 
fense will  transfer  an  otherwise  JustiflabJo 
exercise  of  the  right  erf  self-defense  Into  an 
act  of  aggression.  The  appUcatlon  of  thU 
standard   to   the   alUed   thrusts   Into   Cam- 
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bodla  reflects  the  basic  flow]  In  labeling  North 
^tnamese  activities  In  C^bodla  >n  amed 
attack  on  Vietnam  or  alUfed  forces  therein. 
The  only  mUltary  operatic  ns  against  which 
?^e  ^rojortlonamy  rt  th.  »!»«»  l'"'^"  ^"^ 
can  be  measured  are  the  eipanslon  of  the 
Sambodla  sanctuaries  an  1  ^^e  concurrent 
attacks  on  Cambodian  fori  es  by  North  Viet- 
namese troops,  such  measvxements  "ould  be 
difficult  to  make  as  the?  turn  on  tactual 
d^Tei^lnatlons  not  readily  »'»»»ble^But  the 
standard  of  proportlonallt,  ^^°l^^f^^ 
\n  this  case  as  the  nations  using  armed  force 
under  the  right  of  coUectlv  e  self-defense  were 
not  the  objects  of  an  arm(d  attack. 

Ambassador  Yosfs  letter  states  that    North 
Vietnam  has  stepped  up  ffierrUla  ftcllons  In- 
to South  Vietnam  and  la   concentrating  Its 
main  forces  m  these  bas<  areas  In  prepara- 
tion for  further  massive  attacks  into  South 
Vietnam."  This  factual  assertion   is  not  re- 
fleced  m  President  Nlxor  s  address  of  Aprtl 
30  or  subsequent  press  conference  of  May  ». 
The  President  indicated  tliat  he  was  r*«POM- 
ine  to  the  threat  which  wiuld  exist  to  United 
States  forces  following  afiother  withdrawal 
of    150  000    men    should    North    Vietnamese 
forces  iucceed  in  consolidating  their  position 
in  Cambodia  through  th^  overthrow  of  the 
Government   of    Premier   Lon   Nol   o'^oy,* 
severe  UmltaUon  of  Its  poWer.  Without  dwell- 
ing on  this  rather  cruclil  discrepancy,  one 
cannot  seriously  say  thai  the  incursion  Into 
Cambodia  of  at  least  SO.doo  allied  troops  on 
six   fronU   with   accompin>-ing   air  support, 
a  flotilla  of  140  g\mt)oatajand  a  one-hundred 
mile  allied  blockade  of  tie  Cambodia  coast- 
Une  was  a  proportionate  tesnonse  of  self-de- 
fense to  "stepped  up  gufcrrlUft  acUoM."  the 
only  alleged  new  mlUtartr  acUon  emanating 
from  Cambodia  against 
B.  The  neutrality 

As  President  Nixon  afl, 

of  Aprtl  30.  the  United  States  acknowledged 
Cambodian  neutrality.  Riespect  for  that  neu- 
trality was  assured  by  a  diplomatic  note 
during  the  Johnson  administration  and  was 
reiterated  on  numerous  occasions  by  re- 
peated demands  that  N*th  Vietnam  respect 
the  neutxaUty  and  tertltortal  integrity  or 
Cambodia. 

Generally,  a  neutral  stbte  must  remain  Im- 
partial while  the  belligerent  state  must  re- 
spect  the   neutral's    ImkartlaUty.   The    bel- 
Ugerent  mtist  also  respejct  the  territorial  in 
tegrlty  of  the  neutral 
band,  the  neutral  sta" 
vent  the  use  of  Its  te 

Ing    of    attacks    by    o_,.     „ 

another.  While  a  state  knay  disregard  viola 
tlons  of  its  territorial  integrity,  a  neutral 
state  has  the  duty  to  protect  such  viola- 
tions, because  failure  t|  do  so  would  offend 
Its  duty  to  maintain  i^ipartlallty.  However, 
the  breach  of  neutrality  by  either  a  bellig- 
erent state  or  a  neutra^  state  does  not  ter- 
minate neutral  status.]  Only  a  declaration 
of  war  or  hoeUlltieo  ateountlng  to  acts  of 
war  by  one  of  the  pi-Uea  will  have  that 
effect. 

The  Administration  argues  that  North 
Vietnamese  forces  havfc  violated  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Canibodla  and  that  they 
have  utUlzed  Cambodli  as  a  base  for  mili- 
tary operaOons  agalnstlsouth  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly, these  actions  constitute  a  breach  by 
North  Vietnam  of  Cambodia  neutrality.  But 
they  do  not  termlnati  Cambodia's  neutral 
status.  Indeed.  It  has  been  the  announced 
poUcy  of  the  Cambodian  government,  albeit 
unsuccessful,  to  keep  |  Us  territory  free  of 
armed  Viet  Cong  trooi*.  Hence  under  tradi- 
tional principles  of  litemational  law.  the 
movement  of  Amertcani  forces  Into  Cambodia 
Is  ItseU  a  violation  of  that  state's  neutrality 
unless  some  further  Justification  can  be 
shown.  ' 

The  argument  that  fcambodla  ratified  the 
American  actton  after  It  had  taken  place  U 
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not  persuasive.  In  fact,  two  members  of  the 
Cambodian  government  made  an  initial  pro- 
test Clearly,  the  Joint  U.S.-South  Vietnamese 
incursion  constituted  a  fundamental  breach 
of   Cambodian   neutrality   which  could   not 
later  be  rectified  by  acquiescence.  P^t»c«- 
larly  since  the  Cambodian  government  had 
little  choice  but  to  acquiesce.  Nor  does  the 
argument   that   the   areas  subjected   to   in- 
vasion  were   no   longer   under   the   effective 
political  control  of  Cambodia  Justify  the  in- 
cursion. The  political  and  military  realities 
do   not   dimlnUh   In  law   the  rlghu  of  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  Its  territorial  Integrity  and 
neutrality.  Otherwise,  one  might  argue  that 
South  Vietnam  could  claim  no  rights  over 
Viet  Cong-held  portions  of  Its  own  territory. 
The  argument  that,  under  general  principles 
of  international  law   and  particularly  neu- 
trality. Cambodia's  failure  to  repel  the  North 
Vietnamese  presence  Justified  the  allied  in- 
cursions Into  a  neutral  country  must  fall  In 
view  of  the  treaty  obligation,  under  Article 
33(1)    of    the    United    Nations    Charter,    to 
first  of  all  seek  a  solution  of  disputes,  other 
than  armed  attack,  by  peaceful  means. 

C.  Rights  and    obligations  under  SEATO 
The   Administration    did   not   attempt   to 

Justify  Its  policy  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  (SEATO).  The  re- 
luctance to  invoke  the  SEATO  commitment 
is  understandable  since  a  colorable  case  for 
the  Cambodian  Incursion  imder  the  SEATO 
Treaty  cannot  be  made. 

At  the  outset,  the  SEATO  Treaty  obligates 
the  signatories  to  uphold  the  United  Nations 
Charter.    As    demonstrated    above.    United 
States  actions  In  Cambodia  are  violative  of 
that   document,   and   therefore   violative  of 
the  SEATO  Treaty  as  well.  If  pursued  further, 
the   Inquiry   discloses   other   damaging   dis- 
crepancies. First,  the  treaty  speaks  of  meet- 
ing "the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
Its  (each  country's)  constitutional  processes." 
Thus,  any  action  taken  In  violation  of  such 
constitutional   processes,   as   argued   In   the 
discussion  of  the  constitutional  issues  above. 
18  per  se  Invalid  under  the  treaty.  Secondly. 
the   SEATO   Treaty   creates   certain   obliga- 
tions In  the  event  a  party  Is  the  victim  of  an 
"armed  attack"  In  Articles  4(1)    and  4|2), 
the  treaty  carefuUy  establishes  a  dlstin<«n 
between  an  "armed  attack"  and  "subverS^e 
activities  directed  from  outolde."  As  pointed 
out  above,  the  thesis  that  an  "armed  attack." 
to  which  the  United  States  could  legally  re- 
spond, occurred,  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles 
himself  cautioned  that  the  treatly  language 
wotUd  not  support  the  contention  that  "any 
country  which  feels  it  Is  being  threatened  by 
subversive  activities  In  another  country  Is 
free  to  use  armed  force  against  that  coun- 
try." The  SEATO  Treaty  expressly  requires, 
moreover,    that    the   parties   consult   before 
taking  any  action  to  meet  the  common  dan- 
ger posed  by  such  outside  subversion.  The 
United  States  made  no  effort  to  consult  with 
the  SEATO  allies  prior  to  taking  action  in 
Cambodia.    More   important,   the   failure   to 
obtain  Cambodian  consent  or  act  In  response 
to  a  Cambodian  invitation  resulted  In  a  di- 
rect, unequivocal  violation  of  Article  4(3). 
Cambodia   having   been   designated   a   state 
within  the  scope  of  Article  4  by  the  Sep- 
tember 1964  Protocol  to  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
The  Cambodian  Incursion,  demonstrably  vlo- 
Utlve  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  could  hardly  have 
been  Justified  under  It. 

D.  The  position  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  aneUogous  situations 

The  action  taken  by  the  United  States  In 
Cambodia  Is  inconsistent  with  the  position 
propounded  by  the  United  States  In  the  past. 
When  confronted  with  similar  types  of  action 
Initiated  by  other  states,  United  States 
spokesmen  In  the  United  Nations  have  con- 
sistently condemned  unilateral  attacks  di- 


rected across  national  borders  In  pursuit  of 
foreign  troops  using  foreign  soU  as  sanc- 
tuaries. ,_ 

1  Tunisia,  1957.  For  example.  In  1967, 
French  forces  operating  in  Algeria  attacked 
Sakiet-Sldl-Youssef  In  Tunisia,  then  being 
used  as  a  sanctuary  and  staging  area  by 
Algerian  revoluUonary  forces.  The  United 
States  publicly  expressed  concern  about  the 
incident  and  the  Department  of  SUte  simi- 
moned  the  French  Ambassador  to  explain  the 
French  action.  The  official  French  explana- 
tion markedly  parallels  the  sUted  U.S.  objec- 
tive in  Cambodia,  to  destroy  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries, staging  and  supply  bases  used  t^ 
guerrilla  forces  for  raids  into  Algeria. 

2  Yemen.  1964.  In  1964  Ambassador  Stev- 
enson, speaking  in  the  Security  Council,  con- 
demned a  British  bombing  attack  on  Hablr  in 
Yemen  which  was  undertaken  In  response  to 
Yemeni  attacks  against  the  British  Protecto- 
rate of  Aden. 

3  Middle  East.  During  the  course  of  the 
ongoing  conflict  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
united  SUtes  has  repeatedly  expressed,  in 
the  United  Nations  and  In  other  forums, 
negative  reactions  rangmg  from  concern  to 
condemnation  of  Israeli  attacks  upon  Arab 
guerrilla  sanctuaries  In  other  Arab  coun- 
tries The  Israeli  raids  were  designed  to 
accomplish  the  dual  objectives  of  reprisal  and 
destruction  of  guerrilla  sanctuaries  and  stag- 
ing bases. 

The  American  Incursion  Into  Cambodia 
hardly  lends  credence  to  the  aforemenUoned 
expressions  of  dismay,  much  less  to  any  fu- 
ture United  SUtes  attempto  to  limit  the  use 
of  armed  force  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  throughout  the  world  The  Cambodian 
affair  Invites  cvnlclsm  toward  subsequent 
United  States  efforts  to  encourage  respect  for 
law  In  the  conduct  of  International  affairs. 


LESSONS  PROM  OUR  DARKEST 
HOUR 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1970 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  tragedy  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity is  on  the  minds  of  many  Ameri- 
cans today  and  wiU  have  its  impression 
for  years  to  come.  .    „    ,  ^ 

This  past  week,  the  Ohio  State  Society 
held  a  meeting,  presided  over  by  our 
former  coUeague  Walter  MoeUer.  and 
attended  by  members  of  the  Ohio  con- 
gressional delegation,  their  wives  and, 
of  course,  present  and  former  Ohio  resi- 
dents now  living  and  serving  in  some 
capacity  with  Federal  agencies,  congres- 
sional staffs  and  other  private  and  pubUc 
sector  positions  of  responsibility.  I  was 
among  the  invited  guests. 

The  principal  event  of  the  evening  was 
to  have  been  the  presentation  of  an 
award  to  the  very  distinguished  president 
of  Kent  State  University,  the  Honorable 
Robert  White.  However,  due  to  the  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  associated  with 
the  tragic  incident.  President  White  felt 
that  he  should  remain  at  the  university 
and  sent  his  vice  president  for  admini- 
stration. Dr.  Ronald  W.  Roskens.  to  rep- 
resent him. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  award  for 
Dr  White,  a  message  was  delivered  to 
those  attending  by  Dr.  Roskens.  that,  in 
my  judgment,  was  one  of  the  finest,  most 
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timely  and  constructive  speeches  I  have 
heard  since  my  arrival  here  in  the  Con- 
gress nearly  8  years  ago. 

Everyone  in  the  audience  was  visibly 
moved  by  the  devilery  but.  more  Impor- 
tantly, the  content  of  the  speech. 

It  prompted  me  to  seek  recognition 
and  respond,  briefly,  to  his  remarks.  I 
felt  then,  as  I  do  now.  that  this  speech 
could,  conceivably,  generate  the  turning 
point  in  American  history  on  just  what 
direction  our  American  colleges  smd  uni- 
versities take  in  the  future  as  it  relates 
to  campus  conduct  and  student,  faculty, 
and  administration  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

Once  all  the  facts  are  revealed  relating 
to  this  tragic  Incident,  I  believe  we  can 
look  forward  to  new  policies  being  estab- 
lished in  colleges  and  universities  and 
new  attitudes  developed  in  the  minds  of 
students. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  all  Americans  must  realize  that  ed- 
ucational institutions  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  education,  and 
not  for  politicization.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  so-called  "emphasis 
on  social  experimentation"  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities. 

In  the  current  hysteria  that  is  far  too 
prevalent  on  our  campuses  today,  more 
and  more  colleges  are  becoming  com- 
mitted, as  institutions,  to  partisan  posi- 
tions. This  movement  was  primed  by  pre- 
vious antiwar  protests,  by  militant  de- 
mands for  institutional  activism  and  by 
erosion  of  the  faculty's  authority  by  an 
overemphasis  on  student  participation  in 
the  administration  of  the  institutions.  I 
strongly  believe  in  student  input  and  in- 
volvement, but  this  trend  toward  moboc- 
racy  tends  to  make  one  think  we  are 
seeing,  here  in  America,  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  to  the  universities  in 
Hitler's  Germany.  Latin  America,  Japan, 
and  other  countries. 

Academic  freedom  can  only  be  sus- 
tained through  the  retention  and  as- 
sumption of  basic  academic  responsi- 
biliUes, 

I  believe  Dr.  Roskens'  very  eloquent 
speech  could  serve  as  a  guideline  for  the 
future,  based  upon  their  very  sad  and 
tragic  circumstances  of  the  immediate 
past. 

Therefore,  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  a 
partial  transcript  of  his  recent  remarks: 
Lessons  Frou  Oub  Dakkest  Hous 

(Ronald  W.  Roskens,  vice  president,  Kent 
State  University) 

(These  remarks  were  presented  to  a  Joint 
gathering  of  the  Ohio  Society  and  Kent 
State  University  alumni  In  Washington,  D.C., 
Wednesday,  May  13,  1970.  On  this  occasion 
the  Ohio  Society  presented  an  honorary  mem- 
bership to  President  Robert  White  In  ab- 
sentia.) 

There  Is  no  rational  being  In  the  universe 
who  would  not  gladly  exchange  the  first  thir- 
teen days  in  May  at  Kent  State  University 
for  an  <H>portunlty  to  begin  the  month  de 
novo.  But  the  easy  route  of  fantasy  is  not 
available  to  us. 

Nor  Is  there  anyone  in  this  assemblage  who 
would  not  prefer  to  see  and  hear  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  In  whose  stead  I  aiq>ear 
tonight.  You  understand  bis  InabUlty  to  be 
present,  and  you  recognize  that  I  am  a  mere 
substitute,  but,  I  should  add,  one  who  feels 
profoundly  honored  to  represent  President 
White  on  this  occasion. 
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For  a  brief  period  of  the  fourth  day  of 
May,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow  of  the  world  rested  on  the 
£Cent  State  University  campus.  The  attention 
of  the  global  community  shifted  from  the 
conflicts  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East,  and  focused  on  the  tragedy  which  had 
befallen  our  University. 

Lord  Byron's  story  of  Don  Juan  tells  us 
that  all  tragedies  are  finished  by  death.  For 
Kent,  the  tragic  deaths  of  four  yoimg  stu- 
dents write  not  the  epitaph  but  leave  Instead 
Indelible  scars  that  linger  on. 

The  events  of  the  first  four  days  In  May 
are  stUl  not  clearly  understood.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  reports  In  the  public  media 
added  to  confusion,  rumor  and  speculation. 
Indeed,  criticisms  of  reporting  Inaccuracies 
have  been  registered  In  media  reviews.  In- 
cluding assertions  that  the  bias  shown  by 
certain  commentators  helped  polarize  an  al- 
ready Inflamed  pubUc. 

What  can  we  say  with  reasonable  assur- 
ance? 

We  do  know  that  Law  Day  celebrations 
were  taking  place  In  other  parts  of  the  na- 
tion on  May  1,  a  group  of  Kent  State  stu- 
dents met  on  the  University  Commons  to 
bury  our  Constitution  and  to  protest  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Cambodia.  By  evening  the  sym- 
bolism of  a  dead  Constitution  took  a  more 
tangible  form  when  an  unruly  mob  of  some 
400  persons  smashed  store  fronts  and  win- 
dows through  a  two  block  section  of  the  City. 

The  citizens  of  Kent  were  understandably 
frightened.  The  City  constabulary  numbers 
fewer  than  twenty  men  and  is  an  hotir  or 
more  from  Immediate  neighboring  help.  As 
a  precaution  the  Mayor  alerted  the  Governor 
of  the  possible  need  for  troops  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard.  Less  than  twenty-four  hotirs 
later  when  the  midnight  blue  sky  of  Sattir- 
day.  May  2,  gave  way  to  the  red  fires  of 
arson  as  the  torch  was  put  to  the  University 
R.O.T.C.  Building,  the  Mayor  requested  that 
aid.  Troops  of  the  National  Guard  subse- 
quently patrolled  the  Kent  commimity — 
City  and  campus. 

That  "violence  begets  violence"  can  be 
no  more  dramatically  portrayed  than  during 
those  four  tense  days  In  early  May.  The  win- 
dow smashing  melee  of  Friday  night  became 
a  building  burning  sortee  by  Saturday  night 
and  served  as  prologue  for  the  armed  and 
tragic  confrontation  of  Monday  noon.  The 
same  bell  that  heralded  the  beginning  of  a 
peaceful  rally  on  Friday  noon,  toUed  sad  and 
mournful  sounds  on  Monday — a  postlude  to 
death. 

That  a  number  of  Kent  students  were  in- 
volved In  the  disruptions  of  campus  and 
City  Is  clearly  fact.  But  there  Is  additional 
evidence  which  Indicates  that  outside  ele- 
ments helped  stoke  the  forges  of  violence. 
We  may  fully  expect  the  final  report  to  docu- 
ment the  Importation  of  some  hard  core  rev- 
olutionaries Into  the  Kent  community.  Con- 
sequently, we  urge  that  any  disposition  to 
condemn  the  Kent  State  student  body,  per- 
se, be  reserved  until  aU  facts  have  surfaced. 

The  wagging  fingers  of  accusation  have 
been  busy  since  death  struck  that  Monday 
noon  but  I  believe  that  far  too  much  time 
has  been  spent  in  recriminatory  efforts  to 
assess  blame.  The  question  of  blame  is  moot 
and  fruitless,  but  impossible  to  obUterate. 
I  would  simply  suggest  that  small  parcels  of 
accountablUty  must  be  placed  on  many — if 
not  all — doorsteps. 

.  .  .  While  one  side  cries  that  Guardsmen 
should  not  have  fired  .  .  .  another  cries 
that  students  should  not  have  gathered  to 
taunt,  harass,  and  throw  potentially  In- 
jurious Items  .  .  . 

.  .  .  While  one  group  cries  that  troops 
should  never  have  been  called  .  .  .  the  other 
side  remonstrates  that  buildings  should  not 
have  been  burned  nor  property  damaged  .  .  . 

.  .  .  While  one  side  argues  that  University 
officers  and  faculty  should  have  established 
□K>re  dialogue  with  dissident  students  .  .  . 
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another  side  points  to  the  obvious  aban- 
donment of  reason  by  some  of  these  stu- 
dents .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  list  can  go  on  and  on  .  .  .  and 
we  must  add  to  any  consideration  of  causal 
factors  the  sincere  aggravation  of  a  large 
faction  with  the  Increasing  involvement  of 
the  U.S.  in  Cambodia  and  Southeast  Asia  .  . . 
while  another  vociferous  core  group  cries  for 
total  military  victory. 

I  keep  visualizing  that  scene  In  MacBeth 
when  Lady  MacBeth  cries  out  In  desperation, 
unable  to  remove  the  blood  from  her  hands. 
All  of  us  must  accept  responsibility  for  this 
terrible  turn  of  events  both  at  Kent  and  In 
a  larger,  national  sense. 

Oiu-  overriding  concern,  however,  must  be 
for  the  future;  we  must  try  diligently  to 
maintain  our  equilibrium  so  that  we  can  view 
this  horrendous  event  in  broader  perspective 
than  that  of  the  moment,  at  the  same  time 
not  forgetting  the  personal  tragedies,  and 
the  kind  of  suppression  which  these  circum- 
stances temporarily  thrust  upon  us. 

We  Uved  for  the  whole  country  an  experi- 
ence which  revealed  something  alarming 
about  what  we  regard  to  be  one  of  our  most 
precious  elements — academic  freedom.  The 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  world  experienced, 
through  Kent  State  University,  what  It 
means  to  find  academic  freedom  meaningless 
In  a  democratic  society.  They  witnessed  the 
results  of  escalating  threate,  and  terror,  and 
violence  In  a  University  milieu. 

Conceptually,  academic  freedom  accords 
respect  to  whatever  views  Individuals  may 
take  as  a  result  of  Intellectual  analysis  and 
discourse.  It  Implies  Independence  from  all 
unreasonable  and  Improper  pressures,  be 
they  from  government  or  Industry,  patriotic 
organizations  or  students.  But  academic  free- 
dom dissipates  rapidly  whenever  intimidat- 
ing or  threatening  propositions  are  Intruded. 
It  is  eroded  completely  and  becomes  point- 
less whenever  ■i-lolenoe  erupts  and  the  insid- 
ious Influences  of  force  are  present — tts  we 
witnessed  at  Kent  State  University. 

A  nationally  known  scholar  and  historian 
Dr.  Henry  Steele  Cwnmager  spoke  not  long 
ago  to  the  use  of  force  on  the  campus : 

The  xise  of  force  .  .  .  closing  buildings,  as- 
saulting or  Intimidating  members  of  the 
faculty,  setting  fire  to  .  .  .  (buildings)  .  .  . 
(Is)  ...  the  very  antithesis  of  reason  and 
the  deepest  repudiation  of  the  university. 

Force  Is  abhorrent  to  academic  freedom 
and  to  the  University  Itself.  But  If  we  are 
repulsed  by  the  force  and  violence  used  to 
close  a  university  or  destroy  Its  buildings,  we 
must  be  equally  repulsed  when  force  Is  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  university  functioning. 

The  problem  facing  our  University  along 
with  several  hundred  others  and  perhaps 
every  American  educational  Institution,  Is 
not  how  to  keep  the  universities  op>en,  but 
how  to  keep  them  open  and  free! 

We  must  not  permit  what  I  am  certain  Is 
a  relatively  small,  but  well  organized  group 
of  revolutlonariee,  to  close  the  educational 
institutions  of  America.  If  they  prevail  they 
WiU  reduce  to  shreds  the  very  fabric  through 
which  the  threads  of  our  matchless  free- 
doms have  been  so  carefuUy  Interwoven.  The 
progress  of  this  nation  and  the  world  de- 
pends on  the  success  of  education  In  gen- 
eral and  on  the  success  of  higher  education 
In  specific. 

At  a  press  conference  following  the  May  4 
shootings.  President  White  told  the  nation's 
newsmen : 

I  hear  lunacy  on  the  one  side  and  fright- 
ening repressions  on  the  other  and  I  don't 
hear  from  that  traditional  center  position 
that  says:  "Let  us  discuss  fuUy  and  without 
limits  and  let  us  come  to  a  decision  and  a 
conclusion  vrtthln  orderly  processes  which  are 
in  themselves  subject  to  orderly  change.' 

At  tills  point  we  vaxist  note  the  good  for- 
tune of  Kent  State  University  in  having  as 
president  a  man  with  the  strength  and  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Robert   White.   He   represents. 
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In  composite  sense,  that 
Dient  that  Is  so  desperate 
of  tension  and  crisis. 

Here  I   should  like   to 
paragraph  contained  In  a 
dressed  to  President  White 
recognized,     highly 
leader: 

At  last,  a  chance  to 
let  you  know  our  sorrow 
wife   and   the  university 
else  can  really  feel  your 
It  exists,  deep  and  full  of 
No  other  college  or 
the  hundreds  we  have 
passionate  a  spirit  as  youi^ 
students  first,  talking  with 
and  trying  to  build  an 
which   they  could  be  hea4d 
Tldual  persons,  and  could 
cated  teachers  In  a  warm 
ment.   I  remember  your 
the   phone  Just  6   nights 
that  reasoned,  rational, 
would  prevail  and  that 
could  not  develop  a  mob 
tragedy  that  It  could  happen 
ful  Kent,  In  a  place  where 
staff,  and  many  faculty 
first.  No  one  In  America 
of  personal  conviction  and 
have. 

It   is   that   deep   reserv 
that  determined  sense  of 
Inner  strength  which  hav 
recent  days  to  bear  the 
grief.  And  in  all  of  the  cru^ 
darkest  hour,  he  never  los 

If    the    universities    are 
and  free  we  must  hear  fro^ 
center   position.    Patience 
tion,  compromise  must  be 
relationships   between 
views.  The  myth  of  the 
been  divisive,  and  must 
partnership    between 
mutual  accord  and  respect 

The  distance  between 
and  physical  force  is  short 
ersed,   and   those   who 
civilized  battle  destroy  the 
mise  so  earnestly  sought  by 
We   dare   not   frustrate 
for  moderation  because  it 
separate   from    the 
thos«   chords   which   may 
harmony. 

Violence   imperils   the 
university — but    recognltic^ 
reality  is  Insufficient. 
been  anathema  to  the 
and  we  now  see  clearly 
of  the  substitution  of  v 

We  can  afford  nothing 
rededlcation  of  all  parties 
principles  of  the  university 

In  this  light  we  must 
ulty,   staff    and    responsiblje 
where — renew  our 
versity  community. 

Two  years  ago  our 
lished    a    book    in    which 
Gardner's  article  reported 
versation   between   a 
a  visitor  from  the  21st 
described  the  demise  of  the 
ture  during   the   closing 
century  and  said : 

The  difficulties  were 
Integration  of  the  unlversi^ 
dividual  professors  and 
have    been    persuaded    to 
vested  Interests  to  preserve 
Icved  community — but   in 
community  no  longer 
existed,  it  was  no  longer 
fessor    believed    that    he 
to  his  professional  or 
not  to  the  university.  All 
t3    the    university — ' 
ministration,    students 
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one  another  and  engaged  in  combative  inter 
action  that  made  a  sense  of  community  even 
less  attainable. 

That  conversation  is  painfully  close  to  the 
realities  of  the  moment  and  It  behooves  us 
now  to  insure  that  the  character  and  copy 
of  John  Gardner's  story  remain  fiction.  We 
must  not  permit  the  University  community 
further  to  disintegrate,  nor  can  our  free 
larger  society  afford  the  demise  of  its  uni- 
versities. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  situation  be- 
fore us  is  gravely  serious  and  the  challenge 
immense.  The  times  call  not  for  emotion,  but 
rather  for  logic  and  return  to  reason,  poign- 
antly phrased  by  Pope  Leo  XIII: 

It  Is  the  mind,  or  reason,  which  Is  the 
predominant  element  in  us  who  are  human 
creatures:  it  is  this  which  renders  a  human 
being  human,  and  distinguishes  him  essen- 
tially and  generlcally  from  the  brute. 

I  express  to  you  my  personal  recommit- 
ment to  the  university  community  and  to 
the  principles  of  true  academic  freedom.  I 
stand  and  speak  from  that  traditional  cen- 
ter position  and  I  invite  you  and  our  fellow 
citizens  throughout  the  land  to  Join  with 
me:  Together  we  will  keep  our  universities 
opc.i  and  free. 


May  19,  1970 


POLLUTION:  THE  PROBLEM  FOR  US 
ALL 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDUNA 

1:J  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pollution  has 
become  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
many  of  our  citizens.  The  following  are 
the  first  six  reports  of  a  planned  series 
I  am  writing  on  this  problem : 
Pollution 


There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  ■pollution 
problem"  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  becom- 
ing obvious  that  we're  skidding  dangerously 
close  to  a  pool  of  hysteria  about  how  to  deal 
with  it.  This  Is  the  "run-ln-clrcles-and- 
scream"  mentality — the  running  deals  with 
those  trying  to  cash  in  on  this  relatively  new 
awareness,  and  the  screaming  refers  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  It  all.  We  don't  need  either;  what  we  do 
need  is  a  calm,  reasoned  approach  to  how  it 
came  to  be,  and  an  equally  calm,  reasoned 
approach  to  finding  the  solution.  Both  are 
at  hand;  a  problem  created  by  Man  can  be 
solved  by  Blan.  It  has  always  been  thus  and 
it  always  must — and  will — be,  or  else  we  will 
have  served  notice  that  we  are  no  better 
than  beasts. 

First,  the  problem,  or  concern  about  it.  is 
not  new.  One  of  the  English  Kings,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  proclaimed  an  edict  against 
burning  coal  because  it  made  too  much 
smoke,  and  there  are  records  of  some  execu- 
tions of  his  subjects  who  didn't  take  him 
seriously.  And  Charles  I,  of  course,  was  vio- 
lently anti-tobacco;  whether  on  grounds  of 
health  or  air  pollution,  I  am  not  sure.  There 
is  record  of  his  angrily  upbradlng  the  cap- 
tain of  his  guard,  when  he  was  confined  and 
waiting  trial,  prior  to  his  execution,  because 
the  unthinking  captain  lit  a  pipe  In  his 
presence. 

For  the  present  day,  we  have  the  whole 
topic  lumped  conveniently  under  the  term 
"ecology."  Ecology  as  a  science  Is  only  ab&ut 
70  years  old;  coined  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  "house."  It  is  a  study  of  how  living 
organisms  and  the  non-living  environment 
get  along  together. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  ecology  Is 
this:  We  can  never  do  just  one  thing.  By  way 


of  further  explanation,  Charles  Darwin  gave 
us  an  amusing  example  of  an  ecologlc  sys- 
tem in  his  Origin  of  Species;  Darwin's  dis- 
cussion of  the  consequences  of  Introducing 
a  cat  into  rural  England  is  a  classic: 

"The  number  of  humble-bees  in  any  dis- 
trict depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
number  of  field-mice  which  destroy  their 
combs  and  nesta  .  .  .  Now  the  number  of 
mice  is  largely  dependent,  as  everyone  knows, 
on  the  number  of  cats;  .  .  .  Hence  It  Is  quite 
credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal 
in  large  numbers  in  a  district  might  deter- 
mine, through  the  intervention  first  of  mice 
and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain 
flowers  In  that  district!" 

(Note:  "humble-bees"  Is  correct;  that  was 
the  term  at  the  time) 

Further  writers  had  fun  with  this.  They 
pointed  out.  on  one  hand,  that  old  maids 
keep  cats.  and.  on  the  other,  red  clover 
(which  required  bees  as  pollinators)  made 
the  hay  that  nourished  the  horses  of  the 
British  cavalry.  Prom  this.  It  followed  that 
the  continuance  of  the  British  Empire  de- 
pended on  a  bountiful  supply  of  old  maids! 

So.  In  essence,  tinkering  with  nature  never 
stop.s  with  one  move  and  one  move  only. 
Today's  classic  example  is  the  Aswan  Dam. 
of  Egypt.  We  all  remember  the  Aswan  Dam, 
of  course,  this  great  water-conserving  proj- 
ect that  would  tame  the  Nile,  and  how  casti- 
gated Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  when  he  withdrew  American  support  for 
its  construction.  So  the  Russians  moved  In 
and  helped  Nasser  build  it;  a  great  victory 
for  Egypt,  wasn't  it? 

Indeed  not!  The  Dam  controlled  irrigation, 
and  deprived  the  Egyptian  flood  plains  of 
the  annual  fertilization  the  Nile  floods  had 
given  them  for  5,000  years.  The  fertile  silt 
now  piles  behind  the  Dam,  which  will  even- 
tually have  to  be  abandoned.  And,  artificial 
fertilizers  now  have  to  be  Imported  into  the 
Nile  Valley. 

Second,  there  is  no  longer  any  periodic 
flushing  of  the  soil,  such  as  the  floods  pro- 
vided. This  means  the  soil  is  being  sallnated. 
bit  by  bit.  Methods  for  correcting  this  cost 
money  and  they  haven't  yet  been  faced  by 
Egypt. 

Curious  footnote  to  history,  here;  I  myself 
have  traveled  In  the  great  Mesopotamlan 
Valley,  in  the  area  around  Babylon,  the  city 
whose  name  is  synonymous  with  dead  civili- 
zations. The  soil  Is — and  has  been  for  years — 
heavily  sallnated  to  the  point  where  it  is 
worthless  for  anything. 

Third,  the  eastern  Mediterranean  is  de- 
prived of  flood-born  nutrients;  the  sardine 
catch  in  that  area  is  down  from  18.000  tons 
a  year  to  500  tons,  a  staggering  97  per  cent 
loss.  No  one  has  reimbursed  the  fishermen. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  terribly  debilitating  disease  known  as 
schistosomiasis  among  the  Egyptians.  The 
disease  organism  depends  on  snails,  which 
depend  on  a  steady  supply  of  water  (the 
present  constant  irrigation  furnishes  this, 
but  flooding  did  not) . 

So  the  first  effect  of  the  Aswan  Dam  has 
been  to  mean  a  larger  population  for  Egypt, 
of  whom  a  greater  proportion  than  before 
are  chronically  ill. 

This  is,  then,  what  it's  all  about.  We  need, 
now  most  of  all,  honest  concern;  we  need 
panic  not  at  all;  and  political  demagoguery, 
for  sure,  will  pollute  the  atmosphere  far 
more  than  anything  else. 

KEPORT 

A  Citizen  of  the  American  Republic,  today, 
quite  properly  concerned  with  garbage- 
strewn  fields  and  highways,  gaseous  air  hard- 
ly fit  to  breathe,  and  rivers  too  thin  to  plow 
but  too  thick  to  swim  in,  due  to  pollution, 
might  well  ask  "How  did  it  get  that  way?" 

When  the  country  was  first  settled  every- 
thing looked  inexhaustible.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  representatives  wrote  back  to  him 
that  everything  on  the  continent  was  "even 
in    the    middest    of    summer    In    Incredible 
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abundance."  By  1800  we  had  four  million 
people;  less  than  one  century  later,  there 
were  60  mUllon.  We  moved  across  our  land, 
and,  as  Walt  Whitman  sang : 

"We  primeval  forest  felling, 

We    the   rivers   stemming,    vexing   we,    and 

piercing  deep  the  mines  within; 
We  the  surface  broad  surveying,  we  the  virgin 

sou  upheaving.  Pioneers  I  O  PloneerBl" 

In  the  history  of  almost  every  coimtry  and 
culture  there  has  been  pride  In  one's  land, 
and  Its  natural  beauties  and  glories.  It  Is  no 
accident,  for  example,  that  the  loveliest,  most 
lilting  American  sea  chantey  of  them  all  was 
the  hauntingly  beautiful  "O  Shanadore!"  Its 
strains  soared  about  the  royals  and  top- 
gallants of  Yankee  clipper  ships  In  ports  all 
over  the  world  as  American  seaman  sang 
nostalgically  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  which 
to  them  was  symbolic  of  the  beauty  of  their 
homeland. 

But  then,  swiftly,  the  balance  of  nature 
was  altered.  The  prairie  dweller  literally  did 
not  miss  the  buffalo  until  they  were  gone. 
"Virgin  SOU''  was  virgin  no  longer;  It  blew 
away  In  great  whirling  clouds  of  diut.  Rain 
and  melting  snow  poured  unchecked  floods 
over  land  unable  to  hold  water,  as  the  topsoll 
was  no  longer  there. 

Walden  Pond,  Immortalized  by  Thoreau. 
was  not  Immune.  A  biting,  satirical  accoimt 
of  a  modem-day  visit  to  the  spot  noted  that 
as  one  approached  the  pond : 

"From  beneath  the  flattened  popcorn 
wrapper  .  .  .  peeped  the  frail  violet.  The 
pond  lay  clear  and  blue  In  the  morning 
light.  ...  In  the  shallows  a  man's  water- 
logged shirt  imdulated  gently." 

But  even  with  aU  of  thU,  we  are  still  for- 
tunate, we  Americans,  are  blessed  beyond 
all  other  people  on  earth.  We  atUI  retain 
much.  Daniel  Boone  and  his  party  saw  the 
■ample  plains,  the  beauteous  tracts  below" 
before  them  as  they  stood  on  a  mountain 
ridge  in  Kentucky;  these  are  still  there.  The 
Ohio  River  still  pulses  majestically  on  In 
what  one  early  writer  called  'silent  dignity." 
Skyscrapers  line  the  shores  of  the  Hudson, 
but  in  April,  May  and  June,  fishermen  still 
net  shad  as  the  Indians  did  off  "Manhatas" 
In  the  1600's. 

But  not  all  of  the  changes  made  by  Man 
in  the  New  World  were  bad.  When  Lewis 
and  Clark  went  up  the  Missouri,  there  were 
no  trout;  It  was  too  muddy.  When  Coro- 
nado  gave  the  Colorado  River  Its  name.  It 
had  no  game  fish;  it  was  too  full  of  red  silt. 
The  situation  was  imchanged  until  develop- 
ment and  reclamation  projects  of  the  first 
few  decades  of  the  20th  Century. 

It  has  been  half  a  thousand  years  since 
the  first  mall-clad  Spanish  Don  came  to 
Florida,  but  deep  in  the  mangrove  keys  life 
goes  on  even  as  It  did  centuries  before  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  words  of  one  naturalist: 

"A  million  years  have  done  little  to  change 
the  aspect  of  a  hidden  pool  Inside  the  man- 
grove. If  you  don't  believe  It,  crawl  with 
crocodile  and  terrapin  through  the  slime 
and  watch  the  lowly  gastropod  leave  his 
smooth  track  beside  yours.  .  .  .  Best  of  all. 
stay  out  there  at  night.  Tou  will  listen  to 
the  silence  of  centuries  and  you  will  bear, 
as  I  have,  the  noiseless  murmur  of  the 
Pleistocene." 

It  Is  these  things  that  lie  within  the  soul 
of  a  nation  and  Its  people,  and  give  Its  life 
the  quality  without  which  no  culture  nor 
nation  can  survive.  Nor  would  It  care  to  sur- 
vive. I  think.  If  these  were  gone.  It  Is  these 
things  that  make  us  a>^-are  of  what  we  had, 
what  we  have  lost,  and  of  the  necessity  to 
regain,  and  restore,  and  help  a  basically 
benevolent  Mother  Nature  to  fight  back.  If 
we  do  not,  the  results  can  be  truly  horrible; 
worse.  If  possible,  even,  than  an  Earth  seared 
to  a  cinder  after  a  nuclear  war.  The  next 
newsletter  will  go  Into  the  recdly  frightful 
aspect  of  what  could  be,  unless.  .  .  . 
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The  "Black  Death"  of  the  14th  Century— 
buboiUc  or  pulmonary  plague — was  appar- 
ently bom  of  the  fertility  and  filth  of  Aslatle 
populations,  Impoverished  by  war  and  weak- 
ened by  famine.  It  crossed  Arabia  Into  Egypt 
and  the  Black  Sea  Into  Russia  and  Byzan- 
tium. From  Mediterranean  ports  of  the 
Near  East,  the  merchants  and  ships  of  Ven- 
ice, Syracuse,  Pisa.  Genoa  and  Marseille 
(with  the  help  of  fleas  and  rats  on  these 
ships)   brought  It  to  Italy  and  Prance. 

It  foimd  fertile  ground.  There  had  been 
a  succession  of  famine  years  in  Europe  al- 
ready, and  the  plague  swept  all  over  Europe 
from  1348  onwards.  From  a  third  to  one- 
half  of  Europe's  population  died — generally 
horribly.  In  shrieking  agony;  as  a  chronicler 
In  Sienna,  Italy  wrote  In  1354:  "...  And 
people  said  and  believed,  "This  Is  the  end  of 
the  vrorld.'  .  .  ."  The  total  deaths  were  esti- 
mated at  25  million  In  Europe,  and  Chinese 
chronicles  say  13  million  died  In  that  land. 
It  came  closer  to  wiping  out  mankind  than 
any  other  evil,  before  or  since. 

There  are  certain  distinctive  parallels  be- 
tween the  reaction  of  the  people  of  that  age 
to  the  Black  Death,  and  the  reaction  In  some 
quarters — some,  by  no  means  all — to  the 
"pollution  problem"  today.  The  nameless, 
unspeatiable  fear  of  the  Black  Death  catised 
one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  mass  psycbosla, 
known  to  history,  what  Is  called  by  some 
historians  the  "Dance  Madness."  Great 
masses  of  people,  fleeing  from  they  knew  not 
really  what,  except  that  It  would  kill,  and 
fleeing  to  they  knew  not  where,  except  feel- 
ing that  anyplace  wovUd  be  better  than 
where  they  were,  literally  danced  their  ivay 
across  the  roads  of  Europe.  Totally,  com- 
pletely, senseless — chanting  and  shrieking 
oaths  or  prayers,  as  'the  mood  moved  them — 
great  'wriggUng  snakes  of  crowds  of  human- 
ity— goaded  by  terror  to  near-madness — un- 
til ■they,  too,  were  struck  down. 

The  Black  Death  was  a  stark  reality,  a 
horror  unmatched,  and  no  one  knew  how  to 
cope  with  It.  There  are  quite  a  few  very 
serious  aspects  of  pollution  that  also  hold 
within  them  the  potential  for  horror  un- 
matched. "Earth  Day"  brought  about,  on  a 
national  scale,  attention  to  many  things  that 
have  bothered  a  lot  of  people  for  some  time. 
And  it  also  brought  about  a  great  deal  of 
demagoguery,  senseless  name-calling,  distort- 
ing of  facts,  over-slmpUficatlon  of  the  Issue, 
fright  tactics,  and  a  general  collection  of 
Idiocies  m  some  quarters  that  skate  perilously 
close  to  resembling  the  witless  dancing  of  the 
Dark  Ages  when  the  plague  struck. 

Burying  new  cars;  collecting  trash — then 
dumping  It  on  the  steps  of  a  city  hall;  these 
smack  more  of  some  long-dead  pagan  ritual, 
planned  to  appease  heathen  gods.  They  are 
not  only  witless  and  thoughtless  but  also 
detract  from  the  real  good  others  tried  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  what  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  on  April  24,  1970,  called 

".  .  .  down-to-earth  things.  There  were 
young  people  picking  up  litter.  There  was  the 
schoolmaster  telling  his  boys  that  the  prob- 
lem is  a  serious  and  complicated  one  which 
will  go  on  day  after  day.  and  which  must  be 
understood  and  met  and  conquered.  ..." 

Exactly!  Right  now  there  seems  to  be  pre- 
cious little  inclination  to  do  any  understand- 
ing of  something  that  existed,  for  example.  In 
Rome  centiu-ies  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  So 
far  back  the  date  of  Its  construction  Is  un- 
known, Roman  or  Etruscan  engineers  built 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Great  Sewer,  with 
massive  stone  arches  so  wide  a  wagon  loaded 
with  hay  could  pass  under  them.  The  city's 
refuse  and  rain  water  passed  through  open- 
ings In  the  streets  Into  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
and  drains — which  all  emptied  Into  the  Tiber, 
and,  to  quote  one  authority,  "whole  pollution 
was  a  lasting  problem  tc  Roman  life." 

For  that  matter,  let's  go  back  even  farther. 
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so  far  back  the  example  exists  only  In 
mythology.  Do  we  realize,  for  instance,  that 
the  first  recorded  example  of  a  truly  serious 
pollution  problem  was  solved  by  what  we 
might  call  private  Industry,  of  sorts,  after  the 
governing  authorities  despaired  of  a  solution? 
It  'was  the  Sixth  Labor  of  Hercules  when,  by 
diverting  the  flow  of  the  River  Alpheus,  the 
hero  cleansed  In  one  day  the  Incredibly  filthy 
stables  belonging  to  Augeas,  King  of  Elis. 

Rn>orr 

Take  the  delicately-balanced  Scales  of  Na- 
ture, In  which  are  weighed  the  elements  of 
the  Earth  upon  which  our  very  existence  de- 
pend. Put  in  one  scale  the  Earth's  load  of 
ice,  six  million  cubic  miles,  covering  10  per 
cent  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Put  In  the 
other  scale  the  Earth's  atmosphere,  6.1  x  10" 
tons  of  dry  air,  composed  of  nitrogen,  oxy- 
gen, argon  and  carbon  dioxide,  plus  water 
vapor  and  non-gaseous  matter  such  as  do- 
mestic and  Industrial  smoke,  natural  dust 
picked  up  from  the  earth  by  the  ■wind,  salt 
spray  from  the  Seven  Seas,  and,  within  re- 
cent years,  fission  products  of  atomic  tests 
and  nuclear  reactors. 

I  said  "delicately-balanced  Scales  of  Na- 
ture." Tes,  far  beyond  the  point  where  an 
Imbalance  would  require,  as  one  person  has 
suggested,  gas  masks  on  carb^uretors  of  auto- 
mobiles, over  the  air  Intakes.  Nature  Isn't 
always  too  helpful,  here,  and  has  some  tricks 
of  her  own  with  the  atmosphere.  "Inversion 
layer"  Is  probably  the  most  common,  and 
has,  for  the  longest  period  of  time,  been  the 
most  troublesome. 

Before  the  ■white  men  came  ■to  Southern 
California,  the  Indians  of  the  region  noted 
smoke  from  their  campflres  bung  in  the  air 
and  did  not  disperse.  Los  Angeles,  on  a  coast- 
al plain  and  bordered  on  three  sides  by 
mountains.  Is  In  a  box,  where  sea  breezes, 
westerly  winds  and  the  mountains  (form- 
ing an  inversion  layer)  trap  smoke  and  every- 
thing else  that  rises  from  the  ground.  Los 
Angeles'  smog  problem  Is  a  subject  for  bad 
pokes  and  also  great  concern.  In  early  De- 
cember, 1930,  In  the  Meuse  Valley,  In  Bel- 
glum,  smoke  from  the  Industrial  city  of 
Liege  concentrated  so  heavily  (inversion 
layers  again)  that  htuidreds  had  acute  res- 
piratory attacks  and  83  died.  Twenty  died 
and  hundreds  were  sickened  by  the  same 
thing  at  Donora,  Pa.,  In  October  1948;  Do- 
nora  Is  in  the  deep  and  narrow  Monongahela 
River  VaUey,  near  Pittsburgh. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the  polar 
Ice  caps?  Quite  a  lot;  truly  catastrophic  and 
geologically  revolutionary  changes  can  come, 
from  an  imbalance  between  these  two  ele- 
ments and  the  scope  Is  much  wider  than 
regional  "Inversion  layers."  Now,  to  repeat, 
I  am  not  In  the  "fright  merchant"  business 
stench  created  when  your  neighbor  burns 
rubber  tires  has  Implications  far  beyond  the 
smell  that  drifts  Into  your  yard.  The  atmos- 
phere Is  a  giant  Insulator:  by  day,  from  the 
heat  and  lethal  rays  of  the  sun;  by  night, 
preventing  Earth's  heat  from  escaping  into 
outer  space.  Meddle  with  the  qualities  of  an 
Insulator  and  Its  Insulating  properties 
change  drastically. 

This  has  happened  In  the  past.  Geologists 
know  there  have  been  catastrophes  on  truly 
Immense  and  grand  scales.  And  the  probable 
cause  was  changes  of  sea  level,  relative  to  the 
surface  of  the  continents.  This,  In  turn,  U 
directly  attributable  to  a  change  In  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth;  a  drop  In  the  annual 
average  temperature  of  only  S|4*  Craitrl- 
grade  (about  38*  Fahrenheit)  would  bring 
on  a  new  Ice  Age.  And  a  rise  of  the  same 
amount  would  melt  Antarctica  and  Green- 
land down  to  bare  rock  In  a  time  period 
eetlmated  to  be  a  few  centuries,  by  some, 
and  a  few  decades,  by  others. 

The  end  of  the  major  geologic  periods — 
Cambrian,  Ordo^vlclan,  Devonian,  Permian, 
Trlasslc  and  Cretaceotis,  In  particular — saw 
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these  mammoth  changes  on  earth.  The  Cam- 
brian seas,  for  instance,  iwarmed  with  trllo- 
bltes,  primitive  creatines  related  to  th« 
shrimp,  lobster  and  cral .  There  were  about 
sixty  families  ol  trlloblte  s.  but  at  the  end  of 
the  Cambrian,  two-thltis  of  them  disap- 
peared. The  greatest  m«ss  extinction  of  all 
came  at  the  end  of  the  P  !rmlan,  when  nearly 
half  of  all  the  known  an  Imal  families  In  the 
world  were  wiped  out.  The  end  of  the  Cre- 
taceous saw  dinosaurs,  narlne  reptiles,  fly- 
ing reptiles  and  many  fc  rms  of  land  and  sea 
life  go  without  leaving  i  trace.  Why?  Prob- 
ably change  In  tempera  ure  due  to,  yes,  air 
pollution. 

True,  there  were  no  factory  chimneys  nor 
»utos;  not  much  for  smi  ike  except  volcanoes 
and  forest  fires.  Volcanoes?  Few  things  dis- 
charge so  much  carbon  dioxide  into  the  air. 
A  young  earth,  heavlr  g.  buckling,  trem- 
bling— volcanic  activity  almost  constant — 
carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  air  Increases. 
It  doesn't  take  much.  Pi  esent  content  is  0.03 
per  cent  of  the  air;  doubling  thU  to  0.06 
would  raise  the  temperature  the  required 
amount  to  melt  the  lc(  caps,  as  escape  of 
heat  from  iUie  earth  st  night  Is  blocked. 
Again.  If  carbon  dioxide  content  dropped  to 
half  of  what  it  Is  today  glaciers  would  level 
the  towers  of  Manhattan. 

So  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  burn- 
ing rubber  tires?  Simp  y  to  point  out  that 
while  Nature  holds  th(  scales,  Nature  also 
sometimes  tips  the  baliince.  The  extinction 
of  prehistoric  life,  me^Uoned  above,  quite 
probably  came  about  fr^m  this  imbalance  of 
Nature  herself.  Even  hete  there  Is  still  a  bal- 
ance to  be  struck.  The  4ame  thundering  vol- 
canoes pouring  carbon  dioxide  into  the  air 
exposed  new.  unweath^red  rock,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  same  gas.  Sot  gradually,  the  bal- 


the  temperature  fell 
■■    was 


ance  was  restored  and 

again   as    this    prehistoric    "pollution 

taken  from  the  skies. 

The  Washington  ST^B  for  April  28 


noted  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  that 
day  reported  a  16  percent  reduction  in  direct 
sunlight  from  that  meiiaured  no  more  than 
two  generations  ago.  Where  was  It  measured? 
Right  on  the  Mall,  wliiln  one  mile  of  the 
US.  Capitol.  Why?  Air  ^llutlon.  20^entury 
style.   What   will  ---         -  » 

newsletter     will 
sltuaticMU. 


It   a(d   up   to?   The   next 
look!  at     three     possible 


KEPOIT   S 

The  preceding  newsletter  in  this  series  on 
poUuUon  went  rather  sxtensively  Into  geol 
ogy  to  show  two  thing)  :  first,  the  truly  pre 
carious  balance  In  Nature  that  allows  life 
to  exist  In  various  forns,  and,  second,  how 
Nature  herself  can  upset  this  balance.  Drop 
or  Increase  of  a  few  degrees  In  temperature, 
brought  about  by  droi  or  Increase  of  a  few 
hundredths  ol  a  percent  of  carbon  dlozlda 
content  In  the  atmosphere.  anC  there  can  be 
trouble. 

What  these  changes 
Itself.  1  e..  exterminating  dinosaurs  and  other 
forms  of  life,  wouldn't  necessarily  occur  In 
Buch  scope  today.  Anliaal  and  vegetable  life 


might  not  be  quite 


relatively  small  fluctua  tlons  in  the  thermom 
eter.  So  we  go  back  to  the  other  factor  In 


tbp  Scales  of  Nature: 
"greenhouse   effect"    ^ 
tlons  of  carbon  dloxld< 
the  temperature. 

During  the  first  haU  of  the  20th  Century 
average  temperature  far  the  earth  has  risen 
about  .55  degrees  Centigrade.  It's  been  cal- 
culated, as  I  pointed  out  In  the  last  news- 
letter, that  an  Increase  of  3','j*  Centigrade 
would  melt  the  Antar(  ;tic  and  the  Greenland 
ice  cap  down  to  bare  i  ock.  The  International 
Geophysical  Year  (Jujy  1.  1957  to  December 
31.  1958)  did  show  ai^ong  other  things  that 
glaciers  are  receding.  One  of  these  in  the 
Himalayas  had  recede*  700  feet  between  1935 
and  1959;  others  as  i»iuch  as  1.000  or  2.000 
feet.  Pish  adapted  to  cold  waters  were  mi- 
grating    northwards;     warm-climate     treea 
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susceptible  to  these 


the  Ice  caps,  and  the 
s  heavier  concentra- 
hold  heat  and  modify 
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were  found  sprouUng  farther  north  than  ever 
before.  In  Scandinavia,  arrowheads  over  1 .000 
years  old  have  been  found  where  for  cen- 
turies the  land  was  under  snow  and  Ice — for 
the  snow  and  ice  are  melting.  The  North 
Polar  Ice  cap  Is  thinning  and  shrinking. 

Some  estimate  the  critical  Increase  In 
temperature  i3'2'  Centigrade)  will  come 
about  m  forty  years,  as  six  billion  tons  a  year 
of  carbon  dioxide  enter  the  atmosphere.  Al- 
ready, violent  storms  at  high  tide  don't  miss 
by  much  flooding  the  New  York  subway  sys- 
tem. Total  melting  of  the  ice  caps  would 
mean  a  rise  in  sea  level  of  between  200  and 
400  feet— more  than  enough  to  drown  most 
of  the  world's  major  cities,  which  after  all  are 
located  or.  sea  coast";. 

Another  flood?  Not  necessarily;  there  is 
another  thesU  that  this  Increased  carbon 
dioxide  content  In  the  air  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  sunlight  reaching  the  earth.  Then, 
of  course,  we  head  back  down  the  scale — 
that  drop  of  3\i°  Centigrade  that  means  re- 
turn of  the  glaciers. 

There  is  yet  another  intriguing  Idea.  In- 
triguing, yes.  even  though  if  It  happened  it 
would  be  probably  more  catastrophic  than  a 
nuclear  war.  and  Intriguing  as  anything 
about  the  earth  around  us  is  intriguing.  It 
Is  this:  the  warming  trend,  melting  the 
polar  ice  caps,  will  deprive  Earth  of  these  two 
mammoth  counterweights  that  keep  it  in  Its 
present  position.  Enough  Ice  melted  from  the 
Antarctic,  for  example,  and  the  loss  of  weight 
at  that  end  of  the  globe  would  cause  It  to 
tilt. 

Now,  the  North  Pole  has  not  always  been 
in  its  present  position;  this  U  easily  enough 
determined  by  noting  alignment  of  bits  of 
magnetized  Iron  In  ancient  rocks.  These  are 
natural  compass  needles  and  show  the  mag- 
netic pole  was  In  different  places,  at  differ- 
ent times.  Within  the  last  few  months  it  has 
been  established  beyond  question  that  the 
South  Pole  was  once  in  the  middle  of  what 
Is  now  the  Central  Sahara.  Some  think  this 
was  merely  due  to  continental  drift,  the 
proven  theory  that  continents  have  drifted 
apart.  Others  speculate  It  may  have  been  a 
mammoth,  major  upheaval  when  the  entire 
globe  out  of  balance,  spun  crazily.  until  it 
stabilized  where  It  is  today. 

Flood?  Another  Ice  Age?  During  the  last 
Ice  Age,  there  were  glaciers  over  most  of 
northern  and  western  Europe  and  south  of 
the  Great  Lakes  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Or  a  truly  frlghUul  upheaval,  as  the 
earth  spins  off  Its  present  axis;  this  would 
be  in  terms  of  sheer  disaster  probably  e\en 
beyond  the  apocalyptic,  last-ditch.  Insane 
nuclear  slugging  match  between  nations  that 
some  feel  will  Incinerate  our  globe. 

These  things  are  there,  on  the  spectrum 
of  "possibles, "  when  Man's  existence  on  this 
planet  Is  concerned.  They  are,  admittedly, 
far  extremes  of  "possibles"  and  how  far  they 
are  usually  depends  on  who  Is  advancing 
what  theory. 

I  cite  these  things  as  part  of  this  series  on 
the  environment  as  examples  of  how  very 
small  changes  can  produce  thunderlngly 
major  upheavals  In  the  pattern  of  existence. 
And,  for  another  reason,  too:  In  the  process 
of  cleaning  up  and  preserving  our  planet,  it 
doesn't  hurt  any  of  us,  one  bit,  to  look  a  lit- 
tle deeper  Into  Its  natural  history.  The  more 
you  know  about  something,  the  more  you 
take  care  of  It.  and  cherish  It. 
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So  where  do  we  go.  all  of  us,  caught  up  one 
way  or  another  in  this  sudden,  highly- 
Intensified  concern  vrith  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution that  has  plagued  us  In  one  way  or 
another  for  centuries?  In  what  direction  do 
we  look  to  preserve  our  environment?  In  the 
right  direction — and  with  that  in  mind  It  Is 
time  to  knock  down  some  of  the  phony  sign- 
posts so  noisily  and  wrongheadedly  erected 
lately. 

False  premise  No.  1:   Pollution  is  a  X>^- 
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product  of  an  advanced  industrial  society, 
where  the  market  is  glutted  with  senseless 
consumer  products,  and  their  residue  Is 
scattered  all  over  the  landscape.  Anyone  who 
swallows  this  one  would  know  he  was  wrong 
the  minute  he  stepped  off  the  plane  In,  let's 
say,  Calcutta.  India,  In  a  country  where  it  is 
an  article  of  faith  to  let  sacred  cows  roam 
the  streets  (unmolested)  and  sacred  monkeys 
swarm  over  the  rooftops  (unmolested),  the 
pollution  threat  from  beer  cans  and  stacks  of 
yesterday's  newspaper  pale  Into  Insiguifl- 
caace. 

False  premise  No.  2:  Pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment Is  solely  a  by-product  of  the 
capitalistic  system.  Two  recent  newspaper 
stories  answer  this  one :  the  New  York  Tlm.-s 
for  April  27.  1970,  reported  the  concern  of 
a  Moscow  conservationist  over  careless  use  of 
pesticides,  that  killed  animals  and  birds.  It 
happens  everywhere.  This  question  Is  worry- 
ing us  more  and  more  every  year.  "  Then  on 
April  28. 1970.  the  same  newspaper  announced 
the  Soviet  Union  had  opened  a  "compre- 
hensive legislative  program  ...  to  conceive 
water  and  curb  Increasing  pollution.  .  .  ." 

False    premise    No.    3:    Modern    industrial 
society    has    measurably    and    slgnificanUy 
made   the   problem   worse.   Well,   this   same 
modern   Industrial   society   may   nave   more 
chimneys,  but  It  also  has  more  techniques 
to  cut  down  the  smoke  output  of  these  same 
chimneys.   And  were  the  "Good  Old   Da>i" 
better?  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  wrote  of  an 
extremely   hot   summer   In   New   York   City. 
where    the    heat    killed    horses   where    they 
stood.  As  Roosevelt  told  It,  the  cHy  simply  did 
not  have  adequate  faciUties  to  remove  the 
dead  horses.  Well.  I  hate  seeing  abandoned 
Junked  cars  on  the  streets  as  much  as  any- 
one, but  if  the  choice  is  a  defunct  sedan  to 
a  dead  horse  with  five  days  of  July  heat  hav- 
ing worked  on  It,  I  will  take  the  car  any  time 
False  premise  No.  4:  We  are  going  to  soon 
be  submerged  In  trash   because  there  Isn't         X 
anyplace  to  put  It.  Not  qiUte;  all  the  house-         3 
hold  trash  for  the  entire  United  States  for  one         ^ 
year  could  be  burled  in  a  pit  one  mile  square 
and  five  hundred  feet  deep.  A  large  pit.  to  be 
sure,    but    no    great    problem    with    todays 
modern  technology,  and  especially  with  the 
giant  pits  already  gouged  out  of  the  earth 
by  strip-mining,  that  are  Just  waiting  to  be 
filled. 

False  premise  Hb:  The  Federal  Government 
should   get   involved.   Instantly,   on   a   large 
scale.  Totally  misleading;  to  begin  with,  the 
Federal  Government  is  In  It— up  to  the  eye- 
brows.   Thirteen    Congressional    Committees 
(some  of  which  are  quarreling  with  others 
and   hauling  and  tugging  over  who  should 
do  what);  90  separate  federal  governmental 
programs;  26  quasi-governmental  bodies:   14 
inter-agency  committees.  The  first  15  months 
of    President    Nixon's    Administration    saw 
submission  of  23  major  legislative  proposals 
to  Capitol  Hill,  and,  by  executive  order,  14 
new  measures  dealing  with  the  environment. 
Of  course,  this  isn't  enough  for  the  doom- 
shouters;    the   President's   proposed   $3   bil- 
lion was  denounced  as  "hilarious"  and  a  de- 
mand  made  for  $100   billion.   This  gets  us 
Into     the     "anything-you-can-spend-I-can- 
spend-more"  game.  So  let's  stay  out  of  It. 
False  premise  :ff6:   The  most  vocal  of  the 
environmental  activists  today  are  ideallsUc, 
concerned,  dedicated  people  with  no  ulterior 
motives.   Now.  some  are — very  much  so — a 
recent   flood  of  well-written  letters   to  me 
from  students  In  several  6th  Indiana  Con- 
gressional  District   high   schools  made   this 
perfectly  plain. 

But  hanging  around  the  fringes  and.  In 
some  Instances.  I  believe,  right  smack  in 
the  center,  the  whole  environmental  move- 
ment Is  threatened  by  a  tinge  of  radicals  who 
would  not,  from  what  I  read  of  them  and 
what  they  say,  necessarily  shrink  from  toss- 
ing a  bomb  at  a  power  plant  to  get  rid  of  Its 
smoking  chimneys.  You  think  not?  A  re- 
cent magazine  much  beloved  by  the  radical 


fringe,  young  and  old.  led  off  with  a  sour 
editorial  whose  tenor  can  be  determined 
from  its  comment  on  the  students  burying  a 
new  car  as  a  symbol.  The  magazine  said  It 
was  ■'.  .  .  an  Indication  of  dangerous  politi- 
cal naivete  that  must  be  overcome.  To  buy 
the  car  in  the  first  place  was  to  pay  the 
criminal  and  strengthen  him.  .  .  ." 

And  for  a  clincher,  the  last  paragraph 
referred  to  the  recent  burning  of  a  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  America,  In  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  by  a  youthful  mob. 

"Burning  a  bank  Is  not  the  same  as  put- 
ting the  banks  and  their  system  out  of  busi- 
ness. To  do  that,  millions  of  people  In  this 
country  will  first  have  to  wake  up  to  the  real 
source  of  their  misery.  The  action  In  Santa 
Barbara,  a  community  which  has  seen  Ita 
environment  destroyed  by  corporate  greed, 
might  spark  that  awakening.  If  It  does,  the 
students  who  burned  the  bank  of  America  In 
Santa  Barbara  will  have  done  more  to  save 
the  environment  than  all  the  Survival  Fairs 
and  'E^rth  day  Teach-ins'  put  together." 

This  was  condensed  to  apjjear  on  the  front 
of  the  magazine  as  this  chiller : 

"The  students  who  burned  the  Bank  of 
America  In  Santa  Barbara  may  have  done 
more  towards  saving  the  environment  than 
all  the  Teach-ins  put  together." 

A  lot  of  what  Is  being  said  and  printed 
about  the  environment  is  foolish  nonsense, 
and  I  tried  to  cite  the  prime  fallacies  In  the 
first  5  false  premises.  But  this  last  Is  more 
than  foolish;  It  Is  dangerous,  Incendiary  and 
volatile.  And  It  is  far  more  threatening  to  us 
all  than  a  littered  landscape,  filthy  rivers, 
or  dirty  air. 


DR.  JOHN  J.  MENG.  PRESIDENT  OF 
MARYMOUNT  COLLEGE  DIS- 
CUSSES RELEVANCE  OF  THE 
CATHOLIC  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  TO 
TODAY'S  WORLD 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    WH    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  private  liberal  arts  colleges  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difBcult  to  con- 
tinue in  their  commitment  to  the  educa- 
tive process,  it  is  encouraging  to  read  the 
views  of  Dr.  John  J.  Meng,  president  of 
Marymount  College,  Tarrytown,  N.Y., 
concerning  the  relevancy  of  such  institu- 
tions to  today's  world. 

The  spring  issue  of  Marymount  con- 
tains an  article  by  Dr.  Meng  entitled, 
"Relevance  and  the  Catholic  Women's 
College,"  based  upon  his  remarks  last 
November  at  the  ina'Oguration  of  Sister 
Marie  Barry,  SND,  as  president  of  Em- 
manuel College  in  Boston. 

Alluding  to  the  axiom  that  each  insti- 
tution should  do  that  for  which  it  is  best 
fitted.  Dr.  Meng  concludes  that  "our  so- 
ciety requires  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  instruction  which  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  general,  and  Catholic 
women's  colleges  in  particular,  are  best 
fitted  to  provide." 

So  that  our  other  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  Dr.  Meng's  views  on  this 
important  subject,  I  include  the  full  text 
of  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Relevance  and  the  Catholic  Women's 

College 

(By  John  J.  Meng) 

"Relevance"  is  a  word  now  used  in  connec- 
tion with  almost  every  educational  topic — 
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sometimes  sensibly,  more  often  nonsensi- 
cally. The  dictionary  tells  us  something  Is 
"relevant "  If  It  "fits  or  suits  given  require- 
ments." What  this  means  to  me  Is  that  any- 
thing "relevant,"  Including  a  Catholic  wom- 
en's college  must  be  "relevant  to  some- 
thing." I  would  conclude  that  If  these  col- 
leges are  effectively  accomplishing  an  ap- 
propriate purpose,  they  are  relevant.  If  their 
purpose  Is  not  appropriate  to  today's  world, 
they  are  not  relevant. 

Until  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  American  higher  educa- 
tion was  exclusively  education  in  the  liberal 
arts.  This  educative  process  was  designed  to 
enshrine  In  the  minds  of  students  the  prin- 
ciples of  private  and  civic  morality,  of  self- 
reliance,  of  self-control,  and  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  was  designed  to  transmit  to  posterity 
knowledge  of  the  great  achievements  of  man. 
It  was  honestly  directed  toward  character 
building:  toward  a  deep-seated  understand- 
ing of  the  world  and  of  Its  peoples  rather 
than  toward  a  knowledge  of  superficial  tech- 
niques and  methods.  It  was  Intended  to 
train  young  adults  In  the  art  of  original 
thinking.  It  was  designed,  in  short,  to  keep 
the  heart  of  civilized  culture  beating 
strongly. 

The  liberal  arts  college  for  women  roughly 
paralleled  In  Its  development  the  gradual 
entrance  of  American  women  Into  the  busi- 
ness and  civic  life  of  the  naUon.  Today,  with 
the  rights  of  women  more  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  men  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
the  need  for  the  continuance  of  colleges  for 
women  exclusively  Is  being  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

Practically  all  American  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, with  the  exception  of  those  created  by 
government,  were  established  by  one  of  the 
religious  denonilnatlons.  Church-related  col- 
leges are  still  numerous,  although  many  that 
were  originally  so  are  today  In  practice  com- 
pletely non-sectarian.  Facilities  for  various 
forms  of  denominational  worship  are  sup- 
plied with  increasing  frequency  In  both 
public  and  private  higher  educational  In- 
stitutions. The  utility  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  maintaining  separate  Catholic  col- 
leges are  subjects  for  debate. 

The  sum  of  these  questions  Is  whether 
there  Is  a  need  In  today's  American  society 
for  the  liberal  arts  college  which  Is  dedicated 
to  the  education  of  vtromen  and  to  the  value 
system  of  Roman  Catholic  Christianity.  If 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  affirmative, 
it  must  be  based  upon  the  existence  of  real 
needs  rather  than  sentimental  attachments. 
If  It  is  affirmative,  we  must  Justify  it  In 
terms  of  today's  facts  and  tomorrow's  rea- 
sonable probabilities  rather  than  In  terms 
of  wishful  thinking  and  hopeful  guesswork. 
Many  American  colleges  and  universities  are 
today  as  open  to  women  as  they  are  to  men; 
large  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  are 
coeducational,  and  public  and  nonsectarlan 
institutions  generally  provide  facilities  and 
opportunities  to  Catholic  students  for  Cath- 
olic religious  worship.  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  the  availability  of  a  good 
secular  education  and  c^portunltles  for  reli- 
gious worship  were  the  sole  criteria  Justify- 
ing the  Catholic  women's  college,  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  "Is  there  a  need?"  would 
be  a  clear  and  evident  "No. "  But  these  are 
not  the  only  criteria. 

The  utility  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum 
as  a  pattern  for  baccalaureate  education  is 
under  heavy  fire.  Many  believe  that  the  lib- 
eral arts  have  lost  all  pertinence  to  today's 
world.  American  higher  education  Is  con- 
fronted with  major  dilemmas.  New  knowl- 
edge makes  obsolete  much  that  was  taught 
as  axiomatic  In  earlier  days.  Colleges  are 
large.  Their  students,  their  faculties,  and 
their  administrators  seek  to  adapt  educa- 
tional programs  to  the  apparent  needs  of  the 
times. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  we  cannot 
divorce  ourselves  from  Involvement  with  the 
society  of  which  we  are  Intimately  a  part. 
Yet   that  involvement   must   be   IntelUgent, 
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rational,  effective,  and  properly  balanced.  Are 
we  to  abandon  the  ideals  of  a  liberal  arts 
education  and  become  operating  social  agen- 
cies of  one  type  or  another?  None  of  us  can 
Ignore  the  realities  of  life  about  us.  Must 
today's  college  deemphaslze  the  past  and 
concentrate  on  the  present?  Must  it  exchange 
philosophy  for  technology,  and  social  theory 
for  social  commitment?  Must  it  concentrate 
on  "know  how"  and  abandon  "know  why"? 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Idea  ol  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  world  outside 
the  college  doors,  but  other  purposes,  too. 
should  be  served  inside  those  doors.  Study 
and  reflection  are  the  truly  Important  Ingre- 
dients of  the  liberal  arts  college  experience. 

Education  is  a  mosaic  of  many  factors. 
It  Is  the  sum  of  patterned  studies  and  en- 
vironmental circumstances  surrounding  an 
Individual  during  the  formative  years  of  life, 
plus  the  experiences  and  lessons  of  dally 
living  throughout  life.  Education  does  not 
and  should  not  stop  at  the  door  of  the  col- 
lege classroom.  Formal  schooling  Is  designed 
to  provide  a  base  few  learning  rather  than 
learning  itself.  Organized  patterns  of  in- 
struction save  each  generation  of  the  human 
race  from  learning  over  again  by  experience 
the  hard  lessons  their  ancestors  learned  over 
the  centuries.  That  portion  of  a  person's 
education  which  Is  expected  to  take  place 
In  a  college  Is  education  different  from  the 
education  one  acquires  In  the  world  of  work. 
Some  things  are  best  learned  by  "doing" — 
other  things  are  best  learned  by  study  and 
reflection. 

"Learning  by  doing"  teaches  man  to  know 
the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  tools 
and  techniques  best  suited  at  any  given  mo- 
ment to  achieve  whatever  his  purpose  may 
be  at  that  moment.  Such  knowledge  is  a 
valuable  asset,  but  it  never  remains  fixed. 
Constant  social  changfe  requires  a  constant 
adaptation  of  tools  and  techniques.  No  edu- 
cational institution — not  even  professional 
schools  whose  stock  In  trade  it  is— can  boi>e 
to  keep  abreast  of  this  type  of  knowledge 
Witness  the  wide  variety  of  "retooling"  sem- 
inars now  provided  in  increasing  numbers 
for  even  the  most  prestigious  of  our  profes- 
sions. No  college  can  supply  this  type  of 
knowledge  to  Its  students  in  any  comprehen- 
sive fashion,  nor  can  Its  students  acquire 
such  knowledge  as  effectively  In  college  as 
they  can  outside  college. 

Learning  by  study  and  reflection  Is  de- 
signed essentially  to  train  the  intellect  and 
the  will,  to  develop  principles  of  conduct 
and  action,  and  to  discipline  the  mind  in 
order  that  It  may  grasp  concepts  and  Ideas 
more  readily.  These  aims  remain  valid  and 
valuable,  whatever  changes  may  occur  In  the 
surrounding  civilization.  With  the  ability  to 
think  and  plan,  with  a  system  of  values 
against  which  to  weigh  the  Ideas  and  pro- 
posals of  others,  an  Individual  may  hope  to 
contribute  something  to  society  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  "knowledge  explosion"  In  the 
world  around  him.  These  are  abilities  not 
easily  learned  In  the  work-a-day  world. 

All  the  above  Is  designed  to  emphasize  the 
significant  difference  between  the  legitimate 
role  of  the  liberal  arts  college  and  the  cur- 
rent demand  for  active  social  commitments 
as  a  college  function.  I  do  not  mean  to  Im- 
ply that  the  liberal  arts  college  should  be 
wedded  to  the  past,  or  that  It  should  Ignore 
the  present.  3Par-reachlng  changes  in  the 
traditional  liberal  arts  curriculum  are  essen- 
tial. The  Instruction  which  these  colleges 
Impart  must  take  into  account  new  ideas, 
new  learning,  and  new  sodal  experi- 
ences. If  our  teaching  hsis  been  confined 
within  national  or  regional  bounds,  it  should 
be  broadened  and  expanded  to  include  other 
areas  and  other  systems  of  thought.  It  must 
encompass  systematic  treatment  of  current 
social  problems  so  that  these  things  can  be 
done  effectively.  We  must  be  prepared  con- 
stantly to  change  the  content  of  our  teach- 
ing. We  must  make  our  colleges  adaptable 
and   sufficieLtly   pliable   so    that    they   may 
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continue  to  pursue  theU  hi  gh  purposes  under 
wtaktever  set  of  changed  :ircunist*nces  the 
future  may  bring.  This  implies  the  creation 
of  an  adventurous  spirit  In  education.  It  Im- 
plies a  willingness  to  consider  drastic  alter- 
ations m  content  and  metl  ods  of  instruction. 
The  time  has  certainly  lome  for  Catholic 
Institutions  to  throw  off  lome  of  the  Intel- 
lectual shackJes  which  haie  bound  them  to 
the  past,  to  cease  to  be  pr  marlly  "apologetl- 
cal"  establishments  existing  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  faith  of  young 
Americans.  There  Is  a  mud  i  broader  and  more 
significant  role  for  our  <  olleges  in  todays 
world  than  any  which  they  have  played 
before. 

American  Institutions  a  r  higher  education 
come  in  all  sizes  and  shai  es.  Their  purposes 
are  varied.  They  range  f r  )m  great  unlversi- 
Ues.  generally  coeducational  with  a  major 
interest  In  research,  through  the  large  urban 
colleges  with  a  nonresldeiit  student  body,  to 
the  relaUvely  smaU  llberiil  arts  coUeges  for 
men  or  for  women.  Acatiemlc  standards  in 
some  may  be  high,  in  oth  frs  moderately  low, 
ana  perhaps  In  stUl  othe's  very  low  Indeed. 
An  axiom  I  think  we  all  would  recognize  is 
that  each  Institution  si  ould  do  that  for 
which  It  U  best  fitted. 

Universities  and  large  coeducational  col- 
leges are  mostly  career -orl  ;nted.  Their  under- 
graduate curricula  are  api  roprlately  designed 
as  underpinnings  for  adv  meed  studies  lead- 
ing to  graduate  or  profes<  lonal  degrees.  Con- 
siderable diversity  of  und  irgraduate  curricu- 
lar  choices  results  from  the  variety  of  special- 
ized competencies  found  among  university 
faciilUes  and  from  the  lajge  numbers  of  stu- 
dents enroUed.  For  the  career-oriented  stu- 
dent, such  an  insUtuUoii  may  be  the  wise 
choice.  I^arge  size,  however,  places  a  pre- 
mium on  individualized  li  istruction  and  seri- 
ously limits  InsUtutional  freedom  to  engage 
In  educational  experimei  tatlon.  Direct  con- 
tact between  senior  faculty  members  and 
undergraduate  students  tends  to  lessen  as 
the  size  of  the  college  or  i  uiiversity  increases. 
Just  as  the  large  divjerslfled  insUtutlon 
may  possess  certain  advantages  for  students 
with  specific  career  aspii-aUons.  so  can  the 
relatively  small  liberal  arts  college  offer  a 
type  of  education  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  other  students. 

And  what  is  it  that  the  very  exceUent 
Catholic  Uberal  arts  college  for  women  can 
do  best?  In  effect,  what  i  lakes  it  "relevant"? 
What  can  It  do  which  makes  It  "fit  or  suit 
given  requirements"? 

By  keeping  its  academ  c  standards  high  It 
can  attract  from  the  gr<at  mass  of  college- 
directed  students  youn(;  women  of  sound 
Intellectual  capacity,  wli  h  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  future  person  a  development.  For 
many  young  women  of  tills  caliber  the  large 
coeduc&Uonal  college,  tte  large  urban  uni- 
versity, the  large  resear:h  institution  with 
only  a  tangential  interest  in  undergraduate* 
can  provide  a  stultifying  experience.  The  ex- 
ceUent Uberal  arts  coUeg  e,  whether  it  be  for 
men  or  for  women,  wltl  economic  stability 
and  a  Uvely  and  dynamic  faculty  provides 
a  mUieu  in  which  the  a<ademically  oriented 
student  of  great  potenUa  1  can  develop  to  the 
utmost  her  Intellectual  capacity  and  her 
understanding  of  the  pricUcalitles  of  life. 

Our  current  Intense  desire  to  estabUsh 
social  and  economic  equality  for  aU  citizens 
causes  us  to  forget  or  igljore  the  sociological 
impUcaUons  of  the  blol^cal  fact  that  men 
and  women  are  differenit.  The  facts  of  bio- 
logical and  psychological  dlsUncUons  be- 
tween the  sexes  create  sociological  conditions 
which  legislation  canno^  change.  In  our  so- 
ciety, the  woman  is  th«  head  of  the  home, 
and  in  that  capacity  (he  not  oiUy  brings 
children  into  the  world,  but  she  Is  the  most 
important  element  in  tieir  upbringing  and 
in  the  formation  of  the  r  minds  at  the  most 
malleable  stage  of  life.  Phe  woman's  partic- 
ular role  In  the  partnership  of  marriage  is 
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unique  and  highly  significant.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  define  the  specific  elements  that 
should  be  Included  in  the  education  of 
young  women  for  the  significant  roles  of 
mother,  wife,  and  mentor  of  the  very  young. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  however. 
Sources  of  vast  wisdom  In  this  area  are  avail- 
able, and  the  need  for  Instruction  Is  great. 

Of  another  fact  I  am  also  quite  certain. 
The  development  of  future  generations,  of 
their  characters,  of  their  attitudes,  and  of 
their  senslblllUes  will  continue  to  depend 
In  very  large  part  upon  the  maternal  direc- 
tion of  their  young  minds.  One  of  Americas 
greatest  social  needs  is  for  upright,  intellec- 
tually alert  women  who  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  social  significance 
of  woman's  place  in  our  society.  We  need 
women  who  are  prepared  to  create  the  sound 
home  life  and  uplifting  atmosphere  for  their 
children  which  wlU  provide  us  with  citizens 
of  whom  the  future  may  be  proud.  Here,  as 
I  see  It.  is  the  true  Justification  for  a  women's 
college  None  of  this  Is  intended  to  disparage 
or  deny  the  aspirations  of  young  women  for 
careers  In  business.  In  politics,  or  in  the  pro- 
fessions. In  all  of  these  activities  women 
should  have  opportunities  equal  to  those  of 
men.  I  wish  simply  to  point  out  that  our 
society  will  crumble  if  many  women  do  not 
recognize  the  social  essentiality  of  the  career 
of  motherhood  and  If  American  higher  edu- 
cation ignores  the  particular  needs  of  those 
who  recognize  Its  significance. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motivations 
for  the  establUhment  of  Catholic  women's 
colleges,  they  have  an  additional  important 
reason  for  continuation.  Roman  Catholicism 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
temporal  order  alone  is  a  force  for  stability 
In  a  world  torn  by  conflicts.  In  different  times 
and  different  eras,  this  has  always  been  true. 
It  Is  no  less  true  today.  The  principles 
which  CathoUclsm  teaches  are  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  social  order. 
Even  violent  opponents  of  the  Church  hesi- 
tate to  deny  this  fact.  They  may  attack  per- 
sons, or  church  institutions,  or  methods  of 
implementing  church  teaching,  but  the  in- 
herent integrity  of  the  Church's  social  prin- 
ciples Is  practically  unassailable.  The  mem- 
bership, the  organization,  and  the  geographi- 
cal diffusion  of  this  universal  Church  confer 
upon  it  a  potential  power  for  good  In  our  dis- 
ordered civilization  which  it  would  be  folly 
to  abandon.  Now.  as  in  few  other  periods  in 
history,  it  would  be  wise  to  expand  and  de- 
velop this  power  for  social  good  to  Its  utmost. 
Developing  CathoUc  dialogue  with  men  of 
good  win  of  all  natlonaUtles  and  of  all 
philosophies  provides  eiM:ouraging  evidence 
of  this  trend. 

If  these  things  are  true,  the  role  of  the 
Catholic  college  in  America  today  should 
become  greater  than  It  has  before.  Our  young 
people  need  to  know  and  understand  their 
faith  fully — not  in  an  apologetic  sense,  but 
in  a  more  dynamic  way.  They  need  to  leam 
something  not  only  of  the  ideas,  ideals,  and 
principles  of  their  CathoUc  forebears,  but 
they  need  also  to  learn  of  other  great  philoso- 
phies and  other  great  teachers  of  moral  and 
ethical  Ideas.  With  knowledge  of  these  ideas 
they  also  need  to  learn  respect  for  them. 
This  way.  too,  our  world  is  moving — toward 
an  intellectual  social  synthesis  which  may 
Incorporate  In  It  not  only  the  aspirations  and 
the  hopes  but  also  the  experiences  and  the 
Ideals  of  great  moral  leaders  everywhere. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Catholics  should 
abandon  their  theological  concepts.  One  of 
the  most  Important  life  forces  Is  religion.  If 
clvUlzatlon  Is  to  be  preserved,  religion  can  be 
one  of  its  saviors.  The  material  well-being 
of  this  world  is  at  stake,  and  religions  have 
much  to  contribute  to  its  preservation.  At 
thU  point  In  time  Roman  Catholics  have  an 
obligation  to  move  out  Into  the  world  to 
contribute  their  share  along  with  others  of 
good  wlU  toward  the  maintenance  and  re- 
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creation  of  a  better  social  order.  Our  society 
requires  the  preservation  and  development 
of  instruction  which  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
general,  and  Catholic  women's  colleges  in 
particular,  are  best  fined  to  provide.  If  these 
things  are  true,  then  our  colleges  are  "rele- 
vant." for  they  "fit  or  suit  given  require- 
ments." 


MOONFLAG" 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  was  the  recipient  of  a  vei-y 
outstanding  and  somewhat  unique  pre- 
sentation during  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Rio  Dell  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  a  very 
lovely,  talented,  and  patriotic  young 
lady,  Ruth  Senteney. 

To  say  that  it  was  a  rleasant  surprise 
would  be  an  imderstatement  of  my  true 
feelings.  She  has  sent  "Moonflag"  to. 
and  received  acknowledgments  from. 
President  Nixon  and  Governor  Reagan. 
I  feel  singularly  honored  to  have  been 
the  recipient  of  this  beautiful  "Moon- 
flag,"  but  also  to  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  "Creator  of  Moonflag." 
Recently,  during  the  "Rhododendron 
Festival"  parade  in  Eureka.  Calif.,  Ruth 
Senteney  displayed  "Moonflag"  as  a  float 
entry  in  the  parade.  It  was  particularly 
appropriate,  inasmuch  as  I  had  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lenoir,  a  scientist-astronaut,  as  my 
special  guest  during  the  parade  and  fes- 
tival. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  the  creative 
work  of  Ruth  Senteney.  by  inserting  her 
own  description  of  how  she  became  per- 
sonally motivated  to  design  "Moonflag." 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  truly  inspirational. 
The  Ckeatinc  of  "Moonixao" 
We,  Earth  people,  all  have  a  flag  for  our 
own  nations.  It  was  while  watching  the 
First  Step  on  the  Moon,  that  I  decided  the 
moon,  in  all  its  loneliness,  needed  a  flag  too. 
One  that  was  as  beautiful  as  our  "Old  Glory" 
and  for  all  nations  to  enjoy.  So.  on  July  27. 
1969.  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  I  made  a  draw- 
ing of  the  moon  as  It  was  the  night  the 
astronauts  first  landed  there. 

In  observing  the  moon  and  the  many  beau- 
tiful stars  around  her,  what  would  be  more 
fitting  than  a  burst  of  moonl)eams  and  stars 
to  come  dancing  from  the  moon. 

There  wUl  be  more  people  going  to  the 
moon,  so  I  decided  Nell  ArmsUong  and  Ed- 
win Aldrin  should  represent  all  others  who 
will  land  on  the  moon.  While  they  will  al- 
ways need  one  to  help  guide  them  as  Mi- 
chael Collins  did,  so  he  as  a  mother  ship 
should  be  hovering  near  to  watch  out  for 
her  children. 

Now  put  them  all  together,  a  white  cres- 
cent moon.  13  white  moonbeams  and  50  red 
stars  on  a  sky  blue  backgrounc*.  plus  two 
pale  blue  stars  for  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  and 
one  navy  blue  star  for  Collins  and  that's  how 
"Moonflag"  was  created. 

Long  may  "Moonflag"  live  In  the  hearts  of 
all  Earth  people  as  she  the  moon  has  no 
people  to  enjoy  her. 

Now  that  the  moon  has  a  flag  for  her, 
maybe  she'U  shine  a  little  brighter  and  not 
mind  these  Earth  people  that  go  up  there  to 
see  her. 
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"MODERATION"  A  LA  CHICAGO  3 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHOU 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  at 
the  University  of  New  Hamijshire  after 
considerable  debate  relative  to  policy 
concerning  the  invitation,  the  Chicago 
3 — Hoffman,  Rubin,  and  Dellinger — ap- 
peared and  spoke.  Much  of  Rubin's  and 
Hoffman's  remarks  were  unprintable 
even  in  this  Record,  but  it  has  been  con- 
tended by  some  that  Dellinger  was 
"moderate"  in  what  he  said. 

David  Dellinger's  backgroimd  is  sig- 
nificant, for  there  is  no  question  con- 
cerning his  intentions,  which  are  to  dis- 
rupt America  by  encouraging  recourse 
to  anarchy  through  violence.  In  this 
connection  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Manchester,  N.H.  Union-Leader 
is  of  interest: 

Dellingeb's  "'Moderation" 

We're  getting  a  little  tired  of  hearing  refer- 
ences to  the  "moderate"  speech  given  by 
David  Dellinger  at  UNH  on  the  evening  on 
May  5th.  The  speech  was  moderate  only  in  it's 
paucity  of  obscenities — and,  perhaps,  in  com- 
parison to  the  wild  ranting  of  Rubin  and 
Hoffman,  it  seemed  moderate  to  some. 

But  when  we  hear  someone  describe  the 
speech  as  reflecting  a  moderate  point  of 
view,  we  immediately  begin  to  doubt  the 
ability  or  willingness  of  that  listener  to  dis- 
criminate between  truth  and  malicious  false- 
hood. 

It  is  not  nooderate  to  accuse  the  Illinois 
commander  of  the  National  Guard  of  being 
personally  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  the 
4  students  at  Kent  State. 

It  is  not  moderate  to  accuse  the  Chicago 
poUce  of  murdering  Black  Panther  Fred 
Hampton  "in  cold  blood" — or  in  any  other 
manner. 

It  is  not  moderate  to  define  truth  as  con- 
stituting whatever  Ho  Chi  Minh  or  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegates  to  the  Paris  peace  talks 
allegedly  told  Dellinger  "in  personal  conver- 
sation." 

It  Is  not  moderate  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  deliberately  slaughters  water  buffalo 
because,  Dellinger  suggested,  a  smaU  child  is 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  rope  attached  to  each 
animal. 

It  is  not  moderate  to  praise  the  Black 
Panthers'  record  of  hate  and  mayhem. 

It  is  not  moderate  to  call  for  "a  second 
American  revolution,"  and  then  e^parently 
try  to  skirt  the  Chicago  court's  warning  to 
him  not  to  make  seditious  speeches  by  draw- 
ing a  phoney  distinction  between  violenoe 
against  property  and  violence  against  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  not  moderate  to  state  that  UMH  radi- 
cals have  "opened  up  the  university  as  Ub- 
erated  territory  from  which  people  can 
paralyze  the  war  machine." 

And  It  la  not  moderate  for  anyone  to  try 
to  palm  off  DelUnger  as  being  simply  an 
Idealistic  pacifist. 

Dellinger's  Communist  leanings  are  no  se- 
cret to  anyone  who  has  even  begun  to  re- 
search his  background.  Instances  of  his  re- 
ported association  with  Communist  front  or- 
ganizations and  Commtinlst  pubUcations  are 
legion. 

Dellinger  sent  greetings  which  were  read 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  The  Worker,  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  In  New 
York  City  on  October  17th,  1966. 

He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  1968  and  1969  Du- 
Bols  Centennial  Tear  celebration  of  Freedom- 
ways,  a  Red  pubUcation  olted  by  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  Un-American  activitlee. 
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He  belonged  to  or  sponsored  programs  of 
the  following  Communist  fronts: 

The  Medical  Aid  to  Cuba  Committee  (in 
1962  and  1963),  cited  In  1965  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  (from  1963  to 
1968),  cited  as  long  ago  as  1947  and  1948  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and  HCUA,  respec- 
tively. 

The  National  Guardian  (from  1964  to 
1966) ,  cited  by  HCUA  in  1956. 

The  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee, 
now  known  as  the  National  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  (from  1965  to  1968), 
cited  by  HCUA  In  1959  and  by  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  1956. 

Youth  Against  War  an^  Fascism  (in  1966) , 
cited  by  HCUA  In  1967. 

The  Spring  MoblUzatlon  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  (In  1966  and  1967) ,  cited 
by  HCUA  In  1967. 

The  WEB.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America   (in 

1966  and  1968) ,  cited  by  HCUA  In  1967. 

The  Committee  to  Secure  Justice  for  Mor- 
ton So  bell,  also  known  as  the  Committee  to 
Free  Morton  Sobell  (from  1966  through  1968) , 
cited  in  1967  by  HCUA. 

The  Student  Mobilization  Committee   (in 

1967  and  1968) ,  cited  In  1967  by  HCUA. 
National  Mobilization  Committee,  formerly 

the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee  (from 
1967  through  1969),  cited  In  1967  by  HCTUA. 

The  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  (in  1969) , 
cited  as  a  Red  front  by  HCUA  in  1961. 

In  addition,  In  May  1966,  Dellinger  spoke 
at  the  Vietnam  protest  teach-in,  sponsored 
by  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  In  May  of 
the  following  year,  he  spoke  at  VDC's  first 
anniversary  teach-in  at  Berkeley.  VDC,  ac- 
cording to  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  was  "organized  at  the 
University  of  CaUfomia  ...  in  May  of  1965, 
and  controUed  by  members  of  various  par- 
ticipating Communist  and  Marxist -oriented 
organizations.  (It  has)  lent  support  to  the 
campaign  for  the  collection  of  money  and 
medical  aid  for  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong." 

Dellinger  has  spoken  at  rallies  sponsored 
by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(from  1965  through  1967) .  The  SDS  has  been 
characterized  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver as  '"one  of  the  most  militant  organizations 
now  engaged  In  activities  protesting  UjS.  for- 
eign policy  .  .  .  Communists  are  actively  pro- 
moting and  participating  In  the  activities  of 
this  organization,  which  is  self-described  as 
a  group  of  Uberals  and  radicals."  A  more 
complete  background  of  SDS  appears  In  a 
Union  Leader  editorial  of  May  2,  1970,  en- 
titled "SDS  Is  'In'  at  UNH."  (SDS  has  an  of- 
fice on  campus,  but  Young  Democrats,  Young 
Republicans  and  Young  Americans  For  Free- 
dom have  none) . 

In  1966  and  1968,  Dellinger  spoke  at  rallies 
sponsored  by  the  so-called  Chicago  Peace 
CouncU.  According  to  HCUA.  the  Council 
"follows  a  'tinlted  front'  course,  cooperating 
and  participating  In  projects  with  Commu- 
nist, pacifist  and  front  organizations,"  and  is 
run  by  a  mixed  group  of  Communists  (both 
of  Moscow  and  Trotskyite  variety) ,  pacifists, 
and  Individuals  from  the  so-called  New  Left." 

From  1966  through  1969,  Dellinger  spoke 
often  at  anti-war  ralUes  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
(Vietnam)  Peace  Parade  Oommlttee,  de- 
scribed by  HCUA  as  "a  New  York  City  anti- 
war in  Vietnam  organization,  which  .  .  .  has 
a  mixed  group  of  Identified  Communists,  no- 
torious fellow  travelers,  and  pacifists  in  its 
leadership." 

Dellinger's  role  in  the  Chicago  riots  of 
1968 — he  was  later  convicted — Is  outlined  ex- 
tensively In  Parts  I,  a,  and  8  of  the  HCUA 
r^K)rt  (1968),  "Subvwslve  Involvement  In 
Disruption  of  1968  Democratic  Party  National 
Convention." 

Of  course,  we  are  NOT  contending  that 
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Dellinger.  who  calls  himself  a  "non-Soviet 
Communist,"  would  deny  any  of  his  Com- 
munist affiliations.  (He  certainly  made  no 
secret  during  his  May  6th  address  at  UNH 
of  his  current  love  affair  with  the  Viet  Cong. ) 
But  we  ARE  contending  that  it  is  dis- 
honest or  naive  to  try  to  pass  him  off  as  a 
kindly,  nonideologlzed  "pacifist"  who  wants 
no  more  than  to  see  peace  in  Vietnam. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  today  delivered 
a  very  important  address  to  the  Council 
of  the  U.S.  Investment  Community.  Un- 
der leave  to  insert  it  in  the  Record.  I 
am  happy  to  include  it  with  my  remarks 
for  the  edification  of  Members: 
Address  bt  the  Honorable  Wilbttr  D.  Mills 
Before  the  Council  of  the  U.S.  Invest- 
ment   COMMUNFTT,     OLD     SUPREME     COVRT 

Chamber,  VS.  Capftol,  May  19,  1970 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
this  morning  and  to  share  In  the  program  of 
the  United  States  Investment  Community. 
When  my  friend,  Joe  Fowler,  called  me,  I 
was  quite  interested,  since  It  is  not  often 
that  this  type  of  gathering  takes  place.  This 
group  of  100  overseas  Investment  managers 
plus  other  portfolio  managers  and  distin- 
guished financial  leaders  is  unusual,  repre- 
senting as  you  do  management  of  funds  and 
financial  institutions  that  are  so  Important 
to  the  economic  strength  of  our  own  country 
and  many  countries  around  the  world.  I 
hope  that  the  visitors  from  abroad  will  find 
their  visit  to  this  country  both  edifying  and 
enjoyable. 

It  is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  of  which  I  am  Chairman, 
to  pass  on  legislation  of  considerable  In- 
terest to  your  own  activities  In  the  money 
markets.  As  a  Committee  whose  primary  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  Initiation  of  tax  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress,  we  must  be  constantly 
aware  of  the  effects  of  tax  poUcy  on  the 
capital  market  in  this  cotmtry  and  those 
abroad.  This  has  become  increasingly  neces- 
sary in  the  last  20  years  as  the  deficits  in 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments  have 
continued. 

Our  payments  deficits  and  the  economic 
problems  of  other  countries  have  constantly 
challenged  the  International  monetary 
mechanism  of  the  post-World  War  n  period. 
Fortunately,  It  has  been  throtigh  interna- 
tional cooperation  that  the  problems  and 
chaUenges  to  international  monetary  and 
financial  stablUty  have  been  met.  Problems 
remain,  but  the  wllllngnees  of  the  major 
countries  to  act  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
of  burden-sharing  is  a  hopeful  sign  amidst 
other  economic,  political  and  social  problems 
which  confront  us. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  Indeed  been  fortu- 
nate that  with  the  decline  In  our  trade  sur- 
plus the  international  fiow  of  funds  has  de- 
veloped Into  such  a  favorable  factor  in  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments. 

Not  only  has  the  United  States'  returns  on 
foreign  investment  become  the  most  ptoel- 
tlve  sector  in  our  balance  of  payments  but 
your  own  activities  in  the  investment  of 
common  stocks  has  aided  significantly  in 
this  regard. 

Net  foreign  purchases  of  common  stock 
Increased  from  $760  million  in  1967  to  $3.3 
bUlion  In  1968.  This  was  a  substantial  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  surplus  in  the  United 
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states'  balance  of  payments  In  1968 — the 
first  such  favorable  ball  nee  of  payments 
both  In  terms  of  liquidity  and  official  settle- 
ments that  we  had  achlei  ed  since  1957.  Al- 
though there  was  a  slight  lecUne  In  the  sur- 
plus to  $1.7  blUlon  In  196  >.  it  is  hoped  that 
a  sizible  surplus  in  foreign  portfolio  invest- 
ments can  remain  a  key  f  ictor  In  the  longer 
term  efforts  to  achieve  t  Eilance  In  our  In- 
ternational accounts. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  t  lie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  legislative  responsi- 
bility for  a  number  of  ai  eas  which  involve 
financial  stability  and  gr<  wth  potential.  An 
example  is  the  statutory  limitation  on  our 
public  debt. 

I  anticipate  next  week  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  w  III  consider  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  as  budgetary  pressures  make  It 
necessary  that  the  Treai  ury  borrow  addi- 
tional funds.  While  there  are  differing  views 
on  the  need  for  a  statutor  r  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  public  debt.  ( rongressional  can- 
slderatlon  of  the  public  di  bt  limitation  does 
provide  the  Committee  vlth  the  occasion 
to  examine  the  expendit  ore  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  re  latlon  to  the  reve- 
nue system  for  which  t  he  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  does  ha  'e  responsibility. 

The  need  to  take  up  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  public  debt  imitation  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  Commi:tee  Is  holding  an 
extremely  Important  set  (if  hearings  on  for- 
eign Uade  and  tariffs.  Th(  !se  hearings  repre- 
sent the  beginnings  of  a  Congressional  re- 
view of  our  foreign  trade  and  tariff  policies 
which  has  not  been  heM  in  the  Congress 
since  1962.  Those  deUberitlons  in  1962  re- 
sulted in  the  Trade  Exfanslon  Act  which 
set  the  stage  for  the  Keixn  Kly  Round  of  trade 
negotiations.  As  slgnificac  t  as  those  negotia- 
tions were  in  reducing  birriers  to  trade,  it 
has  become  obvious  to  \s  that  the  condi- 
tions for  liberal  trade  anticipated  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  ISxpansion  Act  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  Round  have 
not  developed. 

We  can  all  take  a  greit  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion In  the  tremendous  gn  iwth  In  world  trade 
that  has  developed  since  World  War  II.  To 
ft  large  degree  this  grow:h  has  been  made 
poosible  by  international  economic  coop- 
eration. In  the  trade  field  this  has  Involved 
the  dismantling  of  trade  1  (arriers  which  grew 
up  in  the  early  "SO's  as  (i  result  of  the  de- 
pression and  the  wartime  controls  Imposed 
by  all  countries. 

We  can  also  recognize  the  benefit  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  growth  abroad,  in  par- 
ticular that  which  has  o:curred  in  the  de- 
veloped countries  of  th»  free  world.  The 
growth  and  spread  of  prsductlve  capacities 
and  market  abilities  In  t|ie  developed  coun- 
tries and  developing  cotintrles  alike  have 
brought  a  dynamic  aspict  to  world  mar- 
kets. It  is  ft  dynamic  asjiect,  however,  that 
we  have  not  yet  been  ai|le  to  assimilate  in 
terms  of  trade  policy. 

The  leadership  that  th^  United  States  has 
provided  In  liberalizing  ^he  barriers  to  in- 
ternational trade  as  authprlzed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  administered  9y  the  President  is 
very  much  questioned  Inj  the  TTnlted  States 
today.  It  la  also  being  ichallenged  by  the 
poUcles  being  pursued  liy  other  countries. 
For  in  order  to  lead,  othfers  must  Join  with 
you  in  seeking  the  goc4  that  all  agree  is 
desirable.  ] 

The  testimony  being  »resented  and  that 
which  will  be  presented  \n  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  ^ays  and  Means  in- 
dicates that  many  Amerl^ns  feel  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  reciprocity  Ifc  our  trading  rela- 
tionships with  many  countries.  Others  have 
said,  and  I  have  said,  that  the  United  States 
Is  the  most  open  mark  it  in  the  world.  I 
believe  this  to  be  true,  "^liere  is  a  question, 
however,  of  how  open  It 
absence  of  greater  access 


tries  offer  to  their  own  ma  rkets. 


can  remain  in  the 
which  other  coun- 
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As  to  the  openness  of  our  market,  consider 
the  fact  that  during  the  years  1962  through 
1969.  United  States  exports  increased  from 
$21.4  billion  to  $37.3  billion,  or  74  percent. 
Normally  this  increase  of  a  little  over  10  per- 
cent a  year  could  be  considered  an  acceptable 
performance,  although  smaller  than  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  exports  enjoyed  by  many  de- 
veloped countries. 

However,  for  the  same  period.  United 
Slates  Imports  Increased  from  $16.4  billion 
to  $36.1  billion,  or  a  120-percent  Increase. 
The  rate  of  Increase  In  imports  as  compared 
with  exports  has  resulted  In  a  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  our  export  surplus  although  ap- 
parently there  will  be  some  Improvement  In 
the  export  surplus  In  1970. 

A  fundamental  change  has  been  the  In- 
crease In  the  ratio  of  imports  to  the  gross 
national  product,  an  Increase  of  from  2.9  to 
39  percent  during  the  period  1962-1969. 
This  relationship  between  imports  and  GNP 
when  compared  with  generally  higher  ratios 
of  imports  to  GNP  In  other  countries  does 
not  seem  too  striking.  However,  the  com- 
modity trends  behind  the  Increased  partici- 
pation of  Imports  In  the  domestic  economy 
indicate  a  somewhat  different  picture. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  Just  a  few 
of  these  trade  trends  in  terms  of  some  prod- 
uct lines  in  order  to  emphasize  what  lies 
behind  the  concern  that  is  shared  by  many 
In  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  machinery  during  the  period 
1962-69  increased  from  $954  million  to 
$4,571,000,000,  or  a  379-percent  Increase.  This 
Is  an  average  annual  Increase  of  54  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  exports  of  machinery  In- 
creased from  $5.4  billion  to  $10.1  billion— 
an  Increase  of  87  percent,  or  an  average  an- 
nual increase  of  12  percent. 

Imports  of  transport  equipment  Increased 
from  $720  million  In  1962  to  $5.2  billion  In 
1969 — a  622-percent  Increase,  or  an  average 
annual  Increase  of  89  percent.  Exports  of 
transport  equipment  grew  from  $2.3  billion 
In  1962  to  $6.2  billion  In  1969 — an  Increase 
of  166  percent,  or  an  average  annual  increase 
of  24  percent. 

Thus,  while  exports  of  transport  equip- 
ment were  increasing  by  $3.9  billion.  Imports 
of  transport  equipment  were  Increasing  by 
$4.5  billion.  The  average  rate  of  Increase  for 
Imports  was  almost  four  times  the  average 
rate  of  Increase  for  exports  of  transport 
equipment. 

1  have  chosen  to  cite  trade  statistics  for 
machinery  and  transport  equipment  because 
both  cover  industries  which  are  among  the 
strongest  In  the  United  States.  There  have 
been  similar  rates  of  increases  In  Imports 
for  other  product  lines.  I  cite  these  figures, 
however,  not  to  indicate  that  imports  are 
undesirable  In  themselves.  It  Is  the  rate  of 
increase  in  Imports  which  often  makes  nec- 
essary econonilc  adjustments  In  our  own 
economy  that  are  unacceptable  in  the  time 
span  involved.  Moreover,  they  are  unaccept- 
able If  our  own  producers  are  artificially  re- 
strained from  participating  in  growth  in 
markets  of  other  countries  who  are  at  the 
same  time  exporting  In  ever  increasing  quan- 
tities to  the  United  States. 

These  are  some  of  the  concerns  which  con- 
front the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
as  It  considers  the  President's  proposals  to 
provide  additional  trade  agreement  author- 
ity, for  the  approval  of  the  elimination  of 
American  Selling  Price  valuation,  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  our  domestic  law  to  pro- 
vide tariff  adjustment  and  other  adjustment 
assistance  to  Industries,  firms,  and  workers 
being  injured  by  Import  competition  and 
the  request  for  additional  authority  to  deal 
with  problems  of  foreign  barriers  to  United 
States  exports. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  bills  before 
the  Committee  which  represent  a  very 
grave  concern  felt  by  domestic  industries 
that  existing  United  States  law  and  the  ad- 
ministration o<  those  laws  place  them  at  ft 
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disadvantage  In  competing  not  only  In  for- 
eign markets  but  in  the  domestic  market. 
In  effect,  these  bills  represent  a  conclusion 
on  the  part  of  some  domestic  producers  that 
quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  are  the 
only  means  by  which  the  domestic  Industry 
may  maintain  a  fair  share  of  the  United 
States  market. 

Specifically  In  terms  of  the  textile  and 
apparel  Industry,  I  have  attempted  to  indi- 
cate that  I  felt  that  the  solution  to  these 
problems  could  best  come  by  international 
cooperation  and  agreements  that  would  pro- 
vide fair  access  to  the  United  States  market 
and  which  would  preserve  the  health  of  our 
own  domestic  Industry.  My  own  voice  and 
the  voices  of  others  calling  for  International 
cooperation  in  this  problem  thus  far  have 
gone  unheeded. 

But  the  problem,  as  I  have  Indicated,  is 
larger  than  textiles.  In  a  sense,  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  calls  for  the  same  degree  of  inter- 
national cooperation  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  International  monetary  sphere.  In  the 
field  of  International  financial  and  monetary 
policy,  the  United  States  holds  a  unique 
position.  In  the  area  of  world  trade  our  re- 
sponsibilities are  also  great.  We  h  ive,  how- 
ever, reached  a  time,  just  as  we  did  In  inter- 
national monetary  policy,  when  other  coun- 
tries have  developed  not  only  the  economic 
strength  but  also  the  economic  responsi- 
bility to  cooperate  and  to  share  common 
burdens  In  finding  solutions  to  the  common 
problems  that  all  of  us  face. 


ROLL  THE  DICE,  ER,  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  LANGEa^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bu- 
reaucrats are  normally  a  rather  indus- 
trious and  I  might  add  creative  bimch; 
but  this  time  they  really  outdid  them- 
selves. For  now  the  taxpayers  are  paying 
through  the  nose  to  rehabilitate  so-called 
disadvantaged  persons  to  be  blackjack 
players,  dice  throwers,  keno  table  oper- 
ators, and  professional  gamblers  to  work 
in  the  casinos  of  Las  Vegas. 

This  one  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  those  good  folks  in  the 
concentrated  employment  program, 
without  whose  sense  of  humor  this  could 
not  be  possible.  For  to  date  $49,977.40  of 
the  taxpayers'  Inexhaustible  money  sup- 
ply has  been  invested  to  rehabilitate 
56  enrollees — at  the  bargain  basement 
price  of  $890.66  per  head  for  a  2-month 
course.  And  given  the  generosity  of  the 
Congress  to  renew  appropriations  beyond 
1970,  we  are  assured  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment that  this  program  will  continue 
turning  out  polished  graduates  to  fulfill 
the  continued  demand  for  dealers  in 
Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  It  Is  necessary 
to  emphasize  two  points  concerning  this 
whole  affair. 

Rrst  and  foremost,  I  find  It  incredi- 
ble and  utterly  shocking  to  think  that 
Federal  tax  moneys  are  being  used  to 
subsidize  an  operation  that  is  illegal  in 
49  out  of  50  States.  Surely  the  Labor 
Department  or  others  who  may  be 
charged  with  helping  the  so-called  dis- 
advantaged could  find  more  worthwhile 
occupations  for  which  to  train  these  per- 
sons—after all,  should  that  Individual 
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decide  to  move  to  a  different  area,  of 
what  use  would  his  profession  then  be? 
In  a  way  such  a  program  can  only  serve 
to  heighten  the  disadvantage  of  those  it 
had  intended  to  help  since  they  are  now 
assigned  to  an  inflexible  role  behind  a 
card  table. 

Furthermore,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
tlie  taxpayers  imder  any  conditions 
should  be  made  to  subsidize  trainees  for 
Las  Vegas  gambling  csisinos,  among  the 
most  lucrative  business  in  operation  to- 
day. For  if  these  multimillion-dollar  en- 
terprises are  to  be  accepted  as  legitimate 
business  corporations,  then  they  should 
also  be  prepared  to  ticcept  the  responsi- 
bilities shouldered  by  other  companies, 
including  the  training  and  employment 
of  so-called  disadvantaged  persons. 

But  then,  as  long  as  Uncle  Santa  is 
around,  it  looks  like  they  can  have  their 
cake  and  eat  it  too. 


YAF    SUPPORTS    VOLUNTEER 
MILITARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  several  years  we 
have  witnessed  a  groundswell  of  support 
for  an  all-volimteer  army.  li  and  many 
of  other  Members  of  this  body  have  in- 
troduced bills  to  establish  such  a  military 
system. 

One  of  the  groups  which  has  spoken 
out  forcefully  for  an  all-volunteer  army 
is  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  As 
YAF  notes  prominent  conservatives  and 
liberals  have  come  out  in  favor  of  elimin- 
ating the  military  draft.  They  realize 
that  an  army  based  on  volunteers  will  be 
more  efQcient  and  cheaper  and  more  in 
tune  with  American  principles. 

The  following  is  the  most  recent 
statement  by  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  in  favor  of  an  all-volunteer 
army: 

Statement  by  Toung  Amekicans  for 
Frekdom 

If  Barry  Goldwater  and  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Wm.  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Nixon 
want  to  end  the  Draft;  and  if  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy and  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  and 
George  McGovern  want  to  end  the  Draft, 
why  hasn't  the  Draft  been  ended?  You  can 
start  your  answer  by  saying  It's  hard  to  end 
any  Government  program  that's  been  going 
on  for  thirty  years.  On  top  of  that,  student 
radicals  have  made  ending  the  Draft  harder 
because  they  conftise  being  against  the  Draft 
with  being  against  America.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  American  people  arent  convinced 
we  ought  to  end  the  Draft. 

We  cant  do  much  about  thirty  years  his- 
tory, and  we  probably  cant  do  anything 
about  student  radicals  who  hate  America. 
But  we  can  do  something  about  persnftdlng 
the  American  people  that  the  I>r&ft  ought 
to  be  ended.  We  think  it  Is  the  Job  of  all 
young  Americans  who  love  freedom  (1)  to 
show  why  a  volunteer  army  can  serve  free- 
dom nKwe  efficiently  and  at  lower  coet  than 
a  conscript  (drmfted)  army,  (3)  to  show  why 
a  peacetime  Draft  la  against  American  prin- 
ciples, (3)  to  ftbow  bow  ft  Tolonteer  aimy 
win  protnot*  aooiftl  Jtisttce  in  America.  Let's 
take  them  In  < 
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1.  A  VOLUNTEER  ARMY  WILL  BE  MORE  EFFICIENT 

AMD     CHKAPEB 

No  one  argues  that  a  conscript  army  is 
more  ^Bclent  than  a  volunteer  army.  It 
takes  the  better  part  of  two  years  to  train 
ft  man  for  technological  warfare:  it  Isn't 
very  efficient  to  do  that  when  the  man  is  only 
going  to  be  in  the  army  for  two  years.  A 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  any  kid  who  could 
shoulder  a  squirrel-gun  could  be  a  soldier. 
No  more.  To  be  a  part  of  our  modern  tech- 
nological army  requires  training,  and  we 
waste  more  than  two  billion  dollars  a  year 
training  men  who  quit  when  their  two  years 
are  up.  They  quit  because  they  didn't  want 
to  serve  in  the  first  place — they  were  drafted. 
And  we  draft  men  for  desk  Jobs  civilians 
could  do  better — that  costs  us  $50  million  a 
year.  Add  in  the  cost  of  running  4000  Draft 
Boards,  and  you  come  up  with  an  extra  cost 
of  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  the  Draft. 

Those  who  want  to  keep  the  Draft  will  say 
that  the  extra  payroll  costs  of  a  volunteer 
army  of  three  million  men  would  be  almost 
eight  billion  doUars  a  year,  the  difference 
between  what  draftees  are  paid  and  what 
volunteers  would  have  to  be  paid.  Trouble  is, 
the  eight-billion  dollar  cost  is  there  now. 
It  comes  out  of  the  draftees'  pockets,  the 
difference  between  what  they  could  be  earn- 
ing and  what  they  are  earning.  It's  cabled 
an  "implicit  tax,"  and  instead  of  being 
shared  by  all  the  people,  it's  shared  only  by 
those  in  the  army — by  the  men  on  hardship 
duty  as  well  as  by  those  in  safety  stateside. 
So  put  it  down  that  the  Government  loses 
$2.5  billion  a  year  on  the  Draft,  and  the 
draftees  theniselves  bear  an  $S.O  billion  a 
year  cost  that  would  be  paid  out  of  general 
taxes  if  we  bad  a  volunteer  army. 

2.  A     PEACETIME    DRAFT    IS     AGAINST    AMERICAN 

PRINCIPLES 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  peacetime  Draft  was 
extended  by  a  one-vote  margin  in  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives.  Only  because  they 
thought  the  very  existence  of  the  United 
States  and  Western  Civilization  was  In  clear 
and  present  danger,  this  slim  majority  voted 
against  individual  liberty  and  for  the  peace- 
time Draft.  Senator  Robert  Taft  called  the 
move  "totalitarian."  And  even  those  who 
voted  for  It  said  it  was  only  temporary.  That 
was  thirty  years  ago. 

The  ClvU  War  was  fought  to  free  the 
slaves.  The  War  of  1812  was  fought  because 
the  British  seized  our  ships  to  draft  men 
into  their  Navy.  The  War  of  the  Revolution 
was  fought  m  part  because  Americans  were 
required  to  support  any  army  in  time  of 
peace.  The  last  war  declared  by  Congress 
ended  a  quarter- century  ago:  but  our  Gov- 
ernment is  stiU  drafting  men  in  time  of 
peace.  The  Constitution  forbids  involuntary 
servitude  except  for  crimes  committed:  is  it 
a  crime  to  be  between  the  ages  of  19  and 
28?  Or  has  our  Oovemment  decided  that 
individual  freedcHn  doesn't  matter  any 
more? 

When  our  country  needs  our  services,  we 
ought  to  volunteer.  In  time  of  national 
emergency,  a  Draft  vrill  be  permissible.  But 
we  should  not  have  the  Draft  now. 

3.  A    VOLUNTEER    ARMY    WILL    PROMOTE    SOCIAL 

JUSTICft 

The  "implicit  tax"  Is  paid  by  tbose  who 
would  othervrise  be  marrying,  starting  fami- 
lies, buying  homes,  cars,  appliances — ^In 
short  by  the  young  working  middle  class. 
It  is  paid  by  Black  people,  because  at  cur- 
rent pay  levels  the  anny  is  relatively  more 
attractive  to  Blacks  than  to  Whites.  You  11 
hear  that  a  volunteer  army  will  be  a  Black 
army.  But  that  isn't  true.  Balse  the  pay 
levels  and  the  army  will  attract  both  Black 
and  White  to  volunteer.  Another  thing — the 
Lottery  system  takes  a  little  uncertainty  out 
of  the  Draft,  maybe,  but  Dratt-ftge  Ameri- 
can men  still  cant  plan  much  for  the  fu- 
ture. No  system  that  doubly  penalizes  those 
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who  will  be  the  backbone  of  America — by 
sending  them  to  fight  and  by  taxing  them 
extra — is  fair,  nor  is  it  good  for  the  United 
States. 

If  you  agree  with  ns.  Join  with  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  to  fight  effectively 
for  a  Volunteer  Military.  And  when  you  send 
In  the  membership  blank,  send  letters  to 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen  as  well:  tell 
them  to  vote  for  the  all-volunteer  armed 
force. 


DELANO  FREEDOM  BELL  CEREMONY 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  4  a  ceremony  was  held 
in  the  AFL-CIO  headquarters  lobby  here 
in  Washington  at  which  time  the  "Delano 
PreedcMn  Bell"  was  presented  by  Cesar 
Chavez,  director  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  to  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  was  present  at 
the  ceremony  to  represent  the  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  fought 
for  equal  rights  for  the  American  farm- 
worker. His  remarks  and  the  complete 
transcript  of  the  ceremony  follow: 

AFL-CIO  Organizing  Director  William 
KiRCHER.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  coming.  This 
will  be  rather  short.  I'd  like  to  first  Introduce 
to  you  Cesar  Chavez,  who  Is  the  director  of 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, who  has  been  here  for  the  past  couple 
of  days.  As  you  know,  we  had  ft  very  interest- 
ing march  and  ft  real  old  time  trade  union 
rally  on  the  Mall  In  front  of  the  Agricultural 
Building  yesterday.  Following  Brother  Cha- 
vez's statement,  President  George  Meany  will 
respond.  Let  me  Introduce  at  this  time 
Brother  Cesar  Chavez. 

Chavez.  Thank  you  very  much,  BUI.  Presi- 
dent Meany:  ever  since  the  tinion  received 
this  bell  from  England,  we  have  planned  that 
the  bell  should  come  to  the  House  of  Labor 
and  rest  here  for  at  least  a  day.  So  that  in  Us 
history  it  will  have  visited  this  building — 
wiU  have  been  in  the  presence  of  P>resident 
Meany,  and  mere  Importantly  it  will  be  a 
part  of  labor  history  that  this  bell  will  make 
as  it  travels  across  the  land. 

We  were,  of  course,  happy  and  anxious  that 
this  beU  be  here,  because  it  symbolizes  to 
us  the  support  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  Presi- 
dent Meany  have  given  us  and  the  encourage- 
ment that,  God  knows,  we  need  so  much  in 
order  to  st*y  with  the  struggle  and  to  con- 
tinue making  progress. 

After  serious  consideration  we  decided  that 
symtwllcally  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  the  bell  chained,  to  keep  it  silent,  only 
momentarily,  until  farm  workers  are  ftble  to 
get  their  freedom.  Some  people  across  the 
seas,  who  gave  us  the  bell  do  not  fuUy  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  meaning  of  the 
silencing  of  the  bell.  We  want  to  tell  them 
and  everyone  else  that  the  chain  only  sym- 
bolizes what  we  consider  to  be  the  silence 
of  the  farm  workers  for  not  being  able  to 
have  their  freedom  as  wt»icers  and  their 
union.  At  the  point  when  the  farm  workers 
are  able  to  make  their  first  big  breakthrough 
and  establish  ft  union  In  the  grape  fields— 
at  that  point  we're  going  to  take  the  chain 
off — we're  going  to  ring  the  beU  loud  enough 
so  that  President  Meany  can  hear  it  in  this 
building — and  bo  that  all  men  of  good  wlU 
hear  it  an  over  the  world  signifying  the  end 
ot  the  oppression  of  ttte  farm  worker. 

So  it's  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
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be  here  and  to  have  the  b  ill  here  where  It 
should  be— m  the  House  of  I  abor.  Thank  you. 
KncHU.  Thank  you.  Lei    me  now  Intro- 
duce President  George  Mean  v. 

Meant.  First  Id  like  to  ecpress  our  appre- 
ciation to  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  farm  workers 
for  bringing  the  bell  here  even  for  a  short 
time.  This  bell  was  cast  In  he  same  foundry 
where  the  Uberty  Bell,  whl  :h  rests  In  Phila- 
delphia, was  cast  almost  iOO  years  ago.  So 
we  think  it  has  great  signifl(  ance. 

The  fact  that  it  is  cha  ned  Into  silence 
awaiting  the  liberation  of  tl  le  American  farm 
worker,  I  think  wUl  be  und<  rstood  very  clear- 
ly by  all  of  the  American  jeople. 

This  fight  for  Justice  for  farm  workers  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time  and  I  don't 
know  how  much  longer  It  s  going  to  go  on. 
But.  as  far  as  the  AFL-CIO  Is  concerned, 
it's  going  to  go  on  until  this  bell  can  proclaim 
liberty  throughout  the  land  for  all  of  the 
people  of  the  land  especial!  y  the  farm  work- 
ers of  the  countrj-. 

So  Id  like  to  again  pledg  e  to  Cesar  Chavez 
and  his  co-workers  the  full  support  of  the 
APL-CIO.  until  we  can  really  say  that  the 
farm  workers  are  not  secoi  d-class  citizens — 
that  they're  covered  by  th«  labor  laws  of  the 
land,  the  same  as  all  other  \  workers. 

I  think  that  is  the  first  i  equlsite  to  bring- 
ing about  freedom  for  farn  workers —  put- 
ting them  under  the  same  labor  law — giving 
them  the  same  right  to  organization,  the 
same  rtght  to  recognition  as  the  workers  In 
any  other  part  of  the  land. 

So  I'm  deUghted  that  yo  x  brought  the  bell 
here  and  I  look  forward  ti  i  the  day  when  it 
will  ring  and  ring  In  a  meai  Ingf  ul  way. 
Thank  you. 

KiBCHEB.  We  have  one  idditional  presen- 
tation Brother  Chavez  wc  uld  like  to  make. 
Chavez.  Were,  of  cours".  very  pleased  to 
present  this  piece  of  shoo! .  Its  the  first  un- 
ion label  box  that  was  printed  after  the  first 
grape  contract  Its  the  b«  ginning,  we  hope, 
of  a  very  familiar  sign  f<ir  all  of  you— not 
only  In  grapes — but  in  yeirs  to  come  In  all 
of  the  things  that  are  prod  uced  In  this  coun- 
try—that are  produced  rtth  union  labor. 
And  Id  like  to  present  this  to  President 
Meany  as  the  first  piece  )f  shook  with  the 
union  label  printed  on  it.  :  am  very  happy  to 
preaent  It  to  you  and  to  give  you  this  me- 
mento. 

Meant.  I  am  delighted  (,nd  I  hope  that  we 
see  a  whole  lot  more  of  H  .  Very  good. 

KiRCHEX.  To  those  unlnUated — a  shook  is 
what  you  commonly  call  (    box  or  sometimes 
a  lug.  So  from  now  on.  ■when  you  go  into  a 
market.  If  you  want  to  ilenUfy  yourself  as 
one  of  the  real  knowledge  able  friends  of  the 
farm  workers,  you  can  r;fer  to  the  lug  or 
the  box  as  a  shook.  Id  like  now  for  you  to 
hear  from  a  rea!  great  firm  worker  friend, 
who  has  walked   a  lot  o'.  shoe  leather  off. 
This  fellow  came  out  to  t  le  very  hot  Coach- 
ella  Valley  a  year  ago.  I  :  emember  I  walked 
with  him.  He  has  Just  a  litUe  less  hair  on 
top  than  I  have  and  he    lad  an  awful  sun- 
bxomed  top.  He  came  out   ind  marched  about 
seven   miles  the  last   dav  of   the  Coachella 
March   last  year  and   it  was   107  that  day. 
When  you  march  out  In  the  sun  at  107  de- 
grees  to   the   Mexican   b>rder   you   have   to 
really  be  dedicated  to  ycur  friends.  He  was 
out  and  again  marched  1 1  the  beginning  of 
the  pilgrimage  from  Balllmore  to  Washing- 
ton that  took  place  thU  i  ast  weekend.  What 
Is  even  more  Important  than  hU  marching 
with  the  farm  workers  Is  the  fact  that  each 
day   he   U   locked   arm   iind   arm   with   our 
cause  In  his  work  In  tht  legislative  efforu. 
He  Is  one  of  the  leading  voices  on  behalf 
of  the  farm  workers  In  1he  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  spcpsored  and  Is  fight- 
ing  for  legislation   ther^  and  he  Is  a  true 
friend  of  the  labor  moyement  and  a  most 
particularly   dear   and   4edlcated    friend   of 
the  farm  workers.  Id  ll^e  to  Introduce  for 
just   a  couple  of  words 
O  Hara  of  Michigan. 

OHara.  Thank  you,  B  11,  and  ni  consider 
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my  appearance  here  thU  morning  as  being 
on  behalf  of  the  dozens  of  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  engaged  In  this  legislative 
struggle  to  help  guarantee  the  equal  rights 
of  the  American  farm  worker.  I  think  It  Is 
very  appropriate  that  It  should  be  a  Freedom 
Bell  from  the  foundry  that  cast  the  Liberty 
Bell,  that  we  have  here  today,  because  the 
struggle  we're  talking  about  Is  more  than  a 
struggle  for  decent  wages,  even  more  than 
a  struggle  for  decent  working  conditions — 
although  heaven  knows  that  both  are  seri- 
ously lacking  In  the  agricultural  industry. 
It's  a  struggle  really  for  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, for  flrstclass  citizenship  for  the  farm 
worker. 

You  know  all  these  years  the  farm  worker 
has   been  offered  the  second   best   and   he's 
being  offered  the  second   best  again  by  his 
friends— the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Under  the  terms  of  the  Murphy  Bill,  if 
you   will   pardon   the  expression,   he's  being 
offered  the  chance  to  organize  and  bargain, 
but  only  on  a  second-class  basis,  without  the 
same  rights  as  ether  American  workers.  And 
that  It  seems  to  me  Is  the  one  principle  that 
we  must  insist  on.  This  is  the  one  thing  that 
makes  this  fight  a  much  bigger  fight  than 
simply  that  of  the  farm  worker,  because  it 
makes  it  a  fight  for  first-class  citizenship  for 
a  depressed  group.  We  must  Insist  that  they 
have  everv   rtght  that   any  other  American 
enjoys  and  that  has  to   be  our  goal.  When 
we  reach  it,  it  wlU  be  because  of  the  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  Cesar  Chavez  and  because 
of   the  strong   and   unstinting  support  he's 
received  from  George  Meany  and  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  as  a  whole.  And  we're 
going  to  reach  that  day,  and  soon.  Thank  you. 
KiRCHER   Thank  you  very  much.  Congress- 
man O'Hara   In  closing  let  me  show  you  the 
label  that  you  are  going  to  be  seeing  a  great 
deal  of.  I've  got  a  favorite  union  label  story — 
a  true  story  that  I  think  you'd  enjoy  hearing. 
My  good  friend  here — Cesar— they  talk  about 
him    being    charismatic    and    one    thing    or 
another.  He's  also  pretty  tough.  And  he  geta 
pretty   nasty  with   the  management   at   the 
negotiating  table  every  now  and  then.  It  was 
in  the  breakthrough  a  few  weeks  ago— it  was 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  many  of  you 
know  how  you  go  on  in  those  last  marathon 
sessions — and   by   this   time   It  had   become 
clear  that  the  management  was  going  to  sign 
a  contract.  But  If  management  was  going  to 
sign   a   contract.   It   waa   very   Interested    in 
what  it  could  get  out  of  the  contract.  All  of 
a  sudden  we  found  ourselves  talking,  not 
about  contractual  clauses,  but  about  how  we 
could  help  them  sell  their  grapes  at  a  higher 
price  and  they  were  asking  us  what  we  could 
do   to   promote   It   through   the    label.   And 
about  this  time  Chavez  says:  "look,  you  know 
for  the  last  thirty  years  you  guys  have  been 
using  the  state  of  California's  money  up  at 
the  University  of  California,  at  Davis,  to  do 
all  of  your  scientific  and  laboratory  and  ex- 
perimental   work.   You've    made   yourselves 
wealthy  by  the  kind  of  processes  that  were 
developed  there  for  you  from  public  funds. 
Now  I've  got  a  good  project  for  you.  Why 
don't  you  go  up  to  Davis  and  see  If  they 
can't  grow  a  grape  that.  Just  as  It  ripens,  a 
little  thunderblrd  can  fly  up  out  of  the  staff 
of  the  grape  and  then  we  won't  have  any 
trouble." 

Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  coming.  Thank 
you  very  much. 
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Members  of  the  Kansas  delegation  and 
others  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  CUfford  R.  Hope, 
who  served  with  distinction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  30  years. 

Cliff  Hope  was  a  dedicated  American. 
He  had  a  national  outlook. 

And  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  he  carried  out  his  legislative 
responsibilities  with  the  national  inter- 
est as  his  guiding  influence  and  philoso- 
phy. 

Cliff  Hope  believed  deeply  in  America 
and  he  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  importance  of  farming  and  agricul- 
ture to  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  truly  nonpartisan  Members  of 
the  House. 

He  was  able,  genial,  warm,  and  friend- 
ly. We  who  served  with  him  loved  him 
and  respected  him. 

Cliff  Hope  served  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  well  and  his  achievements 
and  accomplishments  are  a  monument 
to  his  ability  and  dedication. 

I  want  also  to  take  this  means  of  ex- 
tending to  his  family  this  expression  of 
my  deepest  and  most  sincere  sympathy 
in  their  loss  and  bereavement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CLIPPORD  R. 
HOPE 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  STARTS 
GAIN   IN   RURAL  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNXSSXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS.  1970 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  joining  with 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OHECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  housing  starts  on  a  national 
basis  are  far  below  where  we  would  like 
to  see  them,  we  find  one  aspect  of  the 
picture  which  is  encouraging.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recently  reported 
that  its  home  insiu-ance  program  is 
making  it  possible  for  rural  Americans 
to  move  into  new  or  improved  homes  at 
a  17.4-percent  faster  rate  than  a  year 
ago,  despite  the  national  slowdown  in 
housing  starts.  .   . 

In  a  progress  report,  FHA  Adminis- 
trator James  V.  Smith,  our  very  able 
former  colleague,  said : 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  fiscal  1970, 
the  agency  approved  almost  44,000  home 
ownership  loans  totaling  $465.4  million,  as 
compared  to  37,000  loans  totaling  $360.7  mil- 
lion m  the  corresponding  period  of  fiscal 
1969. 

He  continued: 

New  home  starts  will  run  approximately 
twice  as  high  this  year  as  In  any  previous 
year.  Loans  for  new  one-family  homes  under 
the  rural  program  exceeded  25,000  through 
March  equaling  the  number  approved  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  1969.  By  contrast,  new 
home  starts  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  de- 
clined by  an  estimated  15.3  percent  during 
the  9-month  period  ending  in  March. 

The  Spring  seasonal  upsurge  of  building 
Is  expected  to  result  In  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  surpassing  $800  mlUlon  in 
Insured  housing  loans  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  This  will  account  for  about  80,000 
new  and  Improved  homes  for  rural  Ameri- 
cans of  low  and  moderate  Income.  Last  year, 
the  agency's  previous  record  year.  Farmers 
Home  Insured  $500  million  worth  of  loans 
on  50,000  homes.  Next  year  the  Urget  is 
156,000  Insured  home-buyer  loans. 
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WAR  FOES  WARNED  OP 
"DISASTER" 
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HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing story  by  Kingsbury  Smith.  Euro- 
pean director  and  chief  foreign  writer 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  appeared  in 
the  Baltimore  News  American  of  Friday. 
May  15.  I  hope  that  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  seen  it  will  read  it: 

BarroN  Strppours  Nixon's  Cambodia  Move — 

U.S.  Wa«  Foes  Wakned  of  "Disastek" 

(By  Kingsbury  Smith) 

Rome,  May  15— Those  who  are  trying  to 
sabotage  President  Nixon's  effort  to  save 
Cambodia  from  Communist  conquest  and 
safeguard  his  Vietnam  troop  withdrawal  pol- 
icy should  beware  lest  they  precipitate  a  dis- 
aster. 

This  Is  the  warning  of  Sir  Robert  Thomp- 
son, former  head  of  the  British  Advisory  Mis- 
sion In  Vietnam,  chief  architect  of  the  British 
victory  over  the  Malayan  Communist  guerril- 
las in  the  late  1950'8,  and  a  special  adviser 
to  the  President  on  Southeast  Asia. 

In  a  letter  written  to  me  from  his  home  in 
Winsford,  S<»ner8et.  England.  Sir  Robert 
said: 

"I  do  hope  that  those  who  are  protesting 
against  the  war  and  the  President's  present 
actions  realize  that  they  could  be  Inviting  a 
disaster." 

The  British  expert  on  Asia  was  responding 
to  questions  I  submitted  to  him  In  connec- 
tion with  the  President's  decUlon  to  send 
American  troops  along  with  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  into  Cambodia. 

While  he  did  not  say  so  specifically,  Sir 
Robert  seems  to  share  the  view  I  have  heard 
expressed  elsewhere  In  recent  days  that  the 
antl-Nlxon  movement  in  the  United  States 
might  encourage  Red  China  to  Intervene  in 
Indochina  or  tempt  North  Vietnam  to  launch 
a  major  offensive  In  the  hope  that  large-scale 
fighting,  coupled  with  heavy  American  cas- 
ualties, would  cause  very  grave  domestic  dif- 
ficulties for  the  President. 

Those  who  know  President  Nixon  well  do 
not  believe  he  would  prove  a  weakling  in  face 
of  such  a  challenge.  They  consider  it  much 
more  likely  that  he  would  do  as  he  warned  he 
would  do,  and  as  he  has  done  In  Cambodia,  if 
the  Communists  Jeopardized  the  security  of 
the  remaining  American  forces  in  Vietnam 
by  Increased  military  action  In  Indochina^ 
"Take  strong  and  effective  meastu-es  to  deal 
with  the  situation." 

The  dsinger  that  the  Communists  might  be 
encouraged  to  miscalculate  the  Impact  on 
the  President  of  the  antiwar  movement  and 
might  consequently  be  tempted  to  resort  to 
a  reckless  move  is  what  Sir  Robert  means  by 
warning  that  the  antl-Nlxon  protesters  In  the 
United  States  could  be  inviting  a  disaster. 

The  British  expert,  who  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  late  last  year  that  a  "winning 
position  In  the  sense  of  obtaining  a  Just 
peace"  had  been  achieved  In  South  Vietnam, 
believes  that  the  destruction  of  Communist 
supplies  In  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  should 
make  It  almost  impossible  for  North  Vietnam 
to  mount  an  offensive  operation  Into  the 
southern  portion  of  South  Vietnam  for  more 
than  12  months. 

"This  will,"  he  said,  "enable  the  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese  to  consolidate  their 
pacification  and  Vletnamlzation  programs. 

"By  reducing  the  threat  on  the  Cambodian 
flank  and  enabling  these  programs  to  con- 
tinue. President  Nixon  may  In  turn  be  able 
to  proceed  with  his  planned  withdrawal 
policy." 
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Sir  Robert  believes  that  If  President  Nixon 
had  allowed  North  Vietnam  to  gain  control 
over  the  whole  of  Cambodia  with  a  secure 
supply  port  at  Slhanoukvllle  for  unlimited 
Russian  and  Chinese  supplies,  the  whole 
withdrawal  jwltcy  would  have  been  in 
Jeopardy. 

He  further  believes  that  the  move  into 
Cambodia  will  have  a  strong  and  beneficial 
psychological  effect. 

"Quite  apart  from  making  it  clear  that 
the  Cambodian  bases  are  no  longer  sanctu- 
aries, the  President  will  have  shown  that 
neither  diversions  In  Laos  nor  attacks  on 
Cambodia  can  throw  him  off  his  set  course 
to  achieve  a  Just  peace  in  this  tragic  area." 

This  confidence  that  President  Nixon  will 
prove  no  weakling  Is  also  reflected  In  an 
article  In  the  conservative  London  Dally  Tel- 
egraph, one  of  the  few  newspapers  in  Europe 
which  supports  American  foreign  policy  gen- 
erally. Written  by  Peregrine  Worsthorne,  the 
article  said: 

"The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  Important 
point  to  notice  about  the  American  crisis 
over  Cambodia  Is  that  the  man  in  charge. 
President  Nixon,  Is  not  what  most  of  the 
American  said  British  press  say  he  is — a 
weakling  posing  as  a  warrior,  a  panicky  op- 
portunist trying  to  prove  himself  an  heroic 
statesman,  a  chronic  trickster  reverting  to 
form. 

"Mr.  Nixon  Is  a  man  who  does  not  easily 
give  way,  whose  political  reputation  was 
originally  made  by  rr 'using  to  give  way, 
moreover,  to  precisely  those  forces  of  political 
liberalism,  ideological  dissent  and  youthful 
Idealism  which  are  today  once  again  ranging 
themselves  against  him  in  furious  condem- 
nation." 

Describing  the  President  as  "determined  to 
the  point  of  obstinacy,  single-minded  and, 
once  convinced  of  the  rlghtness  of  his  cause, 
relentless  and  ruthless  In  bis  pursuit,"  tbo 
Dally  Telegraph  article  added : 

"The  danger  la  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
may  have  dangerously  miscalculated,  encour- 
aged to  believe  they  wett  dealing  with  a  cari- 
cature rather  than  the  reality." 

Stating  that  the  highest  price  for  this  mis- 
understanding may  well  be  paid  by  America 
herself,  the  article  blames  the  liberal  Ameri- 
can press  for  painting  a  "grossly  misleading" 
picture  of  the  President. 

"One  reads  the  New  York  Times,  for  ex- 
ample, with  dreadful  fascination,  as  It  trots 
out  all  the  arguments  most  certain  to  In- 
flame student  opinion  against  the  Cambo- 
dian operation,  practically  encouraging  them 
to  take  to  the  streets  and  campuses  in  vio- 
lent opposition.  Does  this  organ  of  the  liberal 
establishment  not  realize  what  manner  of 
President  they  are  inciting  the  students  to 
confront. 

"The  New  York  Post,  another  such  organ, 
sought  to  suggest  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
Cujibodlan  foray  was  the  action  of  an  im- 
portant man  seeking  to  demonstrate  his 
virility,  the  implication  being  that  he  could 
easily  be  frightened  off  by  a  show  of  real 
strength.  This  is  playing  with  fire  with  a 
vengeance. 

"Can  the  Anglo- Americsm  liberal  establish- 
ment itot  realize  that  the  man  now  In  the 
White  House  is  a  formidable  figture? 

"Mr.  Nixon  is  not  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He 
win  not  abdicate.  Nor  can  he.  It  Is  madness 
to  suppose  that  the  forces  of  protest  can 
humiliate  two  Presidents  In  swift  succession, 
without  calling  into  question  the  very  basis 
of  constitutional  government. 

"  Tricky  Dicky'  would  certainly  not  be  the 
man  to  stand  up  to  the  challenge.  That  Is 
why  It  Is  so  Important  that  everybody  should 
realize — and  the  sooner  the  better — that  the 
man  in  the  White  House  Is  not  "Tricky 
Dicky,'  but  somebody  whose  true  measure 
his  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad  have 
always  failed  to  take,  as  they  may,  with  luck, 
be  about  to  discover." 
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GEN.  WLADYSLAW  ANDERS, 
1893-1970 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   KEW    JEBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
free  world  wa£  saddened  when  the  news 
came  over  the  wires  that  Gren.  Wlady- 
slaw  Anders,  who  commanded  Polish 
troops  who  fought  with  the  Allies  in 
World  War  n  was  dead.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  77  in  a  London  hospital  on  May  12 
of  a  heart  attack. 

General  Anders  was  born  of  Polish 
parents  in  Lithuania,  then  a  Russian 
province.  He  studied  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  Riga  and  began  his  military 
career  in  the  army  of  the  czar.  He  was 
wounded  five  times  while  leading  a  cav- 
alry squadron  during  World  War  L 

Following  Polish  independence  after 
the  war.  General  Anders  led  a  Polish  cav- 
alry brigade.  When  Germany  invaded  his 
coimtry  in  1939,  General  Anders  was 
wounded  in  fighting  his  way  out.  When 
Russian  troops  entered  eastern  Poland, 
he  was  again  wounded  and  then  cap- 
tured before  be  could  carry  out  his  plan 
to  escape  to  Hungary. 

Capt^ired,  he  spent  20  months  in  soli- 
tary confinement  in  Moscow.  In  1941. 
after  the  German  invasion  of  Russia,  he 
was  freed  and  appointed  commander  of 
the  Polish  forces  in  Russia.  He  organized 
Polish  prisoners  of  war  freed  from  Soviet 
csmiips  into  imits  making  up  more  than 
five  divisions,  then  went  to  the  Middle 
East  with  them.  The  PoUsh  n  Corps,  as 
the  army  was  called,  fought  alongside 
the  Allies  in  Africa  and  Italy. 

His  name  will  always  be  linked  with 
the  bitter  struggle  for  Monte  Cassino 
during  the  1944  Allied  offensive  in  Italy 
when  crack  German  units  entrenched  on 
the  mountain  and  in  the  monastery 
crowning  it  were  barring  the  way  to 
Rome. 

His  Polish  n  Corps  was  given  the  task 
of  capturing  the  stronghold.  After  days 
of  bombardment  and  bombing  that  at- 
tack was  launched  on  May  11,  1944.  A 
wedt  later  General  Anders  and  his  men 
stormed  the  last  battlement  to  hoist  the 
British  and  Polish  flags  side  by  side  on 
the  summit. 

General  Anders  was  honored  by  the 
American,  English,  and  French  Govern- 
ments for  his  service.  From  the  United 
States  he  received  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
from  the  French  Government  he  received 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  Palms,  and  King  George  VI  made 
him  a  companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath. 

After  the  war  General  Anders  settled 
in  London  and  held  tlie  title  of  inspector 
general  of  the  Polish  expatriate  army 
since  the  war.  He  was  a  militant  oppo- 
nent of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Polish 
Communist  Government  When  he  died 
he  was  living  on  a  British  military  pen- 
sion of  less  than  $48  a  week. 

The  Polish  Communist  Government 
stripped  General  Anders  of  his  national- 
ity in  1946.  accusing  him  of  "activities 
detrimental  to  the  state." 
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cherish  and  hold.  Monte  Casslno  today  Is  still 
free,  after  General  Anders  captured  It  for 
the  Allies  when  all  the  other  Allied  troops: 
British.  French,  American  and  others,  could 
not  budge  It.  General  Anders  was  a  man  who 
intuitively  knew  how  to  bring  back  free- 
dom, and  retain  it  where  he  brought  it  back. 
That  there  would  be  more  men  of  his  genial 
Intuition  In  this  world  today. 
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A   FINAL   TRIBUTE   TO   WALTER    P. 
REUTIISR 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
many  Americans  young  and  old  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  paid  their 
final  tribute  to  a  man  who  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  journals  of  our 
history,  both  as  a  labor  negotiator  and 
social  reformer.  The  tragic  death  of 
Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union  and  a  man 
of  action,  principle  and  passion,  was  in- 
deed a  great  loss  to  this  Nation  especially 
in  light  of  these  troubled  times. 

Many  of  labors  gains  in  the  past  two 
decades  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
work  and  efforts  of  this  one  man.  Be- 
cause of  his  negotiating  ability  tens  of 
thousands  of  auto  workers  now  benefit 
from  company  profit-sharing  plans,  in- 
creased retirement  pensions,  extended 
and  improved  medical  coverage,  as  well 
as  guaranteed  annual  incomes.  Also 
stressing  the  desire  for  organized  labor 
to  play  an  expanded  role  in  industrial 
planning,  Walter  P.  Reuther  held  a  deep 
concern  toward  the  effects  of  automa- 
tion upon  his  workers  and  other  results 
stemming  from  the  scientific  age  now 
besetting  us. 

While  always  striving  for  their  eco- 
nomic betterment,  as  a  union  leader 
Walter  Reuther  tried  to  encompass  his 
followers  in  social  and  political  action  as 
well.  In  doing  so  he,  himself,  set  an 
example  hard  to  match.  An  advocate  of 
equal  rights  for  all  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed,  Walter  P.  Reuther  was 
one  of  those  leading  the  civil  rights 
march  into  Washington  in  1963.  De- 
pressed by  the  critical  housing  shortage, 
he  worked  closely  with  industrialists  in 
seeking  to  apply  space  teclinology  to  the 
mass  production  of  housing.  Moved  by 
the  efforts  of  many  working  to  save  man 
and  his  environment  from  pollution, 
Walter  P.  Reuther  had  planned  to  make 
new  demands  on  auto  manufacturers 
diuing  this  summers  contract  negotia- 
tions for  supplying  strong  new  safe- 
guards gainst  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards. 

Yes.  Walter  P.  Reuther  was  a  great 
American.  His  dedication  to  the  welfare 
of  the  members  of  his  union,  his  broad 
vision  of  an  ever  greater  America,  and 
Ills  leadership  to  achieve  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  for  all  people  whatever 
background,  will  inspire  us  all  through- 
out our  lifetimes. 


WALTER  P.  REUTHER— 1907-70 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW     JEBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  and  the  entire  la- 
bor movement  lost  a  giant  among  the 
labor  circles  wlien  Walter  P.  Reuther,  the 
auto  workers'  leader  of  24  years  was 
killed  in  an  airplane  crash. 

The  Nation  will  miss  Walter  Reuther 
since,  as  president  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est industrial  union,  he  filled  a  leadership 
role  that  far  outreached  his  union's 
bread-and-butter  concerns. 

As  a  union  leader,  Walter  Reuther  did 
not  shrink  from  the  use  of  economic  pres- 
sure against  him.  He  relied  more  than 
most  on  economics,  research,  and  his 
extensive  knowledge  in  seeking  the  ends 
he  sought  for  his  union  constituents. 
Moreover,  he  was  not  simply  a  union 
advocate;  he  was  a  vocal  and  constant 
proponent  of  social  justice,  as  he  saw  It. 
Reuther's  death  leaves  a  void  in  the 
labor  movement  which  will  not  be  easy 
to  fill.  But  of  great  immediate  concern 
is  the  void  he  will  leave  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  when  the  UAW  opens  critical 
negotiations  in  mid-July  with  the  big 
three  auto  manufacturers.  In  past  ne- 
gotiations Walter  Reuther  filled  that  seat 
with  imagination,  daring,  and  success — 
pioneering  concepts  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations  and  increasing  the  pay  enve- 
lopes of  his  members  and  assuring  their 
security  when  their  productive  years  are 
over. 

In  the  labor  movement,  there  is  sad- 
ness at  Walter  Reuther's  death.  He  was 
respected  as  a  brilliant  and  able  leader 
of  the  UAW.  even  by  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  and  did  not  agree  with 
his  approach  to  correcting  social  Injus- 
tices. 

As  a  labor  leader,  Walter  Reuther's 
first  priority  was  securing  wages  and 
benefits  for  the  rank  and  file.  His  vision 
led  to  severpl  breakthroughs  such  as  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  for  the  assembly 
line  worker  and  company-paid  pensions 
for  those  who  were  "too  old  to  work  and 
too  young  to  die."  a  slogan  he  coined  in 
the  1950  battle  for  retirement  pay. 

The  concept  of  the  guaranteed  armual 
wage,  first  envisioned  by  Walter  Reuther. 
was  the  forerunner  of  President  Nixons 
welfare  reform  plan  which  now  calls  for 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  not  for  auto- 
mobile workers  alone,  but  for  everyone. 
In  the  1955  bargaining  talks,  he  won 
a  system  of  "supplemental  imemploy- 
ment  benefits,"  from  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
to  increase  the  out-of-work  payments  to 
regular  Ford  employees  who  were  laid 
off  from  time  to  time. 

His  leadership  within  the  labor  move- 
ment routed  Communist  elements  from 
his  own  imion  and  later  helped  expel 
Red-led  unions  from  the  CIO. 

Reuther,  in  his  strong  espousal  of  his 
views,  made  some  enemies,  inside  and 
outside  the  labor  movement.  His  liberal 
ideas  were  not  always  universally  ac- 
cepted. But  his  shoes  will  be  hard  to  fill 
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Whatever  else  may  be  said,  Walter 
Reuther's  death  has  taken  from  the  labor 
movement,  and  from  the  political  scene, 
one  of  the  most  aggressive,  visionary,  and 
effective  men  of  our  time  ...  a  true 
leader  in  the  cause  of  labor  and  social 
.*.'.:tice. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  TRICENTENNIAL 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  is  observing  this  year 
its  Tricentennial  and  has  constructed 
outstanding  visitor  exhibit  centers  in  its 
three  major  cities,  Columbia,  Greenville, 
and  Charleston. 

As  one  of  the  original  13  Colonies,  the 
history  of  South  Carolina  is  rich  in  the 
history  of  Colonial  America. 

A  brief  outline  of  some  of  this  his- 
tory and  other  items  of  interest  on  the 
Tricentennial  were  noted  April  30,  1970, 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

Because  the  Tricentennial  observance 
in  South  Carolina  will  continue  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  many  citi- 
zens across  the  Nation  will  visit  the  State 
this  summer,  the  Tricentennial  news- 
letter by  Senator  Thurmond  should  be  of 
wide  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newsletter  entitled  "The 
Tricentennial,"  published  in  the  North 
Augusta  Star  of  April  30, 1970,  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Tricentennial 
(By  Senator  Strom  Thurmond) 

This  U  the  year  of  the  Tricentennial  of  the 
first  permanent  settlement  In  South  Carolina. 
We  are  happy  to  share  our  heritage  with  the 
whole  United  States.  South  Carolina  has  been 
at  the  pivot  of  history  again  and  again  In 
the  development  of  our  Nation.  From  our 
tradition  have  come  the  men  who  made  criti- 
cal decisions  at  moments  of  turmoil,  men  who 
have  affected  the  destiny'of  the  whole  coun- 
try. We  have  had  men  of  Initiative  whose 
Ideas  opened  new  dimensions  of  culture  and 
development. 

S.C.    FIRSTS 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  our  historical 
"flrsta." 

The  first  Charter  or  Constitution  for  South 
Carolina  was  drafted  by  the  great  philoso- 
pher, John  Locke. 

In  1685,  South  Carolina  was  the  first  i»ov- 
Ince  In  the  New  World  to  plant  rice  for  sale, 
thus  opening  up  a  basis  for  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  South. 

In  1698,  the  first  free  library  in  America 
was  started  by  the  provisional  General 
Assembly. 

In  1712  the  first  state  health  officer  In 
America  was  Gilbert  Outtery  of  South 
Carolina. 

In  1736,  the  first  opera  advertised  by  title 
on  American  sou  was  given  In  Charles  Town. 

In  1736,  the  first  building  In  America  de- 
voted wholly  to  drama  was  built  In  South 
Carolina. 

In  1740,  the  first  free  school  for  Negroee  in 
America  was  founded  in  South  Carolina. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1762,  the  first  musical  society  in  Amer- 
ica, the  St.  Cecelia  Society  was  organized  In 
Charles  Town. 

In  1773  the  first  public  museum  and  city 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  founded  In 
Charles  Town. 

In  1776,  South  Carolina  was  the  only  State 
whose  signers  of  the  I>eclaratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence were  all  natives  of  the  State,  and  all 
college  men.  They  were:  Edward  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jr.,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr., 
and  Arthur  Mlddleton. 

South  Carolina  was  the  eighth  State  to 
ratify  the  U.S.  Constitution,  leaving  only  one 
more  State  to  ratify  to  trigger  the  Constitu- 
tion Into  effect. 

South  Carolina  was  also  the  first  State  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  on  December  20, 
1860. 

SHARING    OUR    TRADITION 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  share  this  tradi- 
tion of  courage  and  vision  with  today's  Amer- 
ica. For  too  long  the  South  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  a  position  of  equality  in  the 
halls  and  councils  of  our  Nation's  leaders. 
Many  younger  regions  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  understand  the  depth  of  our 
traditions.  Our  social  structure  has  been 
viewed  from  the  bias  of  narrow  mercantile 
and  liberal  prejudices  and  judged  by  a  pov- 
erty Imposed  upon  a  conquered  region. 

Today  this  unhappy  situation  has  changed. 
We  are  making  progress  in  raising  the  stahd- 
ard  of  living  for  all  of  our  people.  We  have 
brought  in  new  industries  to  give  jobs  to 
those  who  want  to  work.  We  are  consciously 
developing  the  best  strains  of  our  culture, 
as  the  Tricentennial  celebration  demon- 
strates. 

THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 

Best  of  all.  we  are  being  understood  in 
other  regions  of  the  country.  Today  people 
are  listening,  and  their  ears  are  attuned 
with  sympathy  and  Justice. 

In  the  midst  of  this  celebration,  we  were 
pleased  to  welcome  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Splro  Agnew. 
to  participate  In  this  noteworthy  event.  It 
Is  highly  appropriate  that  the  Vice  President, 
a  former  governor  of  his  State  of  Maryland, 
was  able  to  speak  at  the  ceremonies  In  Edge- 
field Coimty.  birthplace  of  ten  governors  of 
our  State.  Mr.  Agnew  exemplifies  the  new 
Interest  which  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  taking 
In  the  South. 

This  year's  Tricentennial,  therefore,  repre- 
sents the  turning  of  the  full  circle.  South 
Carolina  once  more  plays  its  proper  role  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  The  rich  traditions 
of  our  past  equip  us  In  a  significant  way 
to  contribute  to  the  future  development  of 
America.  The  Trlcentenial  Is  not  a  turning 
toward  the  past,  but  a  turning  toward  the 
future. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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BRIG.  GEN.  WILLIAM  R.  BOND,  FIRST 
GENERAL  OFFICER  TO  BE  KILLED 
IN  VIETNAM  GROUND  COMBAT 
ACTION 


HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF    MAim 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  state- 
ment by  me  with  respect  to  Brig.  Gen. 
William  R.  Bond,  the  first  general  offi- 
cer to  be  killed  in  ground  combat  action 
in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  Brig.  Gen.  William  R    Bono 

Brigadier  General  William  R.  Bond  was 
killed  In  action  70  miles  northeast  of  Saigon 
on  1  April  1970  while  In  command  of  the 
U.S.  Army's  199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade. 
The  fifth  general  officer  to  die  in  action  dur- 
ing the  Vietnamese  War.  he  was  the  first  to 
be  killed  in  combat  on  the  ground.  Receiving 
word  that  the  brigade's  armored  cavalry  troop 
was  Involved  In  a  sharp  action  with  two  North 
Vietnamese  companies.  General  Bond  had 
flown  to  the  scene  to  determine  the  situation 
at  first  hand.  At  the  time  he  was  felled  by 
hostile  arms  fire  General  Bond  was  assisting 
in  consolidation  and  resupply  of  the  unit  and 
in  directing  search  of  the  surrounding  areas 
for  enemy  remnants.  For  his  Inspirational 
leadership  and  heroism  on  that  occasion,  be 
was  awarded  his  second  Silver  Star  medal. 

A  veteran  of  nearly  29  years  service.  General 
Bond  was  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Army's  finest;  in  the  estimate  of  many  he 
was  the  "complete  professional."  Certainly, 
his  range  of  assignments  and  his  sui>erb  per- 
formance in  each  are  mute  evidence  of  his 
extraordinary  versatility,  intellectual  depth 
and  capacity  for  command. 

General  Bond  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  in  1940,  majoring  in  Politi- 
cal Science  and  History.  A  three  year  letter- 
man,  he  starred  on  the  Maryland  lacrosse 
teams  of  that  era. 

After  a  year  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Law  School,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  and 
within  months  was  a  staff  sergeant.  He  took 
officer  training  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  and 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  of 
Infantry  in  September  1942.  Lieutenant  Bond 
was  Immediately  assigned  to  the  Armored 
Reconnaissance  Troop  of  the  S2d  Airborne 
Division.  He  moved  with  that  unit  to  North 
Africa  and  participated  In  the  Invasion  of 
Sicily.  While  In  Sicily  he  volunteered  for  duty 
with  the  famed  "Darby's  Rangers"  and 
joined  the  First  Ranger  Battalion  in  time  to 
lead  a  company  onto  the  beach  at  Maiori, 
just  west  of  Salerno,  In  early  September  1943. 
Once  the  Fifth  Army  advance  to  Naples  was 
well  underway,  the  Rangers  were  withdrawn 
to  prepare  for  a  tough  special  mission.  This 
ttimed  out  to  be,  for  Bond's  battalion,  a 
fierce  two  week  battle  for  control  of  the 
rocky  heights  above  Venafro  deep  in  the 
Italian  Apennines.  When  the  Rangers  at  last 
dislodged  the  Germans,  employing  tactics 
reminiscent  of  Wolfe's  Army  at  Quebec,  the 
way  was  clear  for  the  advance  of  the  Fifth 
Army's  ''Ight  flank. 

In  late  January  1944,  Captain  Bond  and 
his  unit  landed  with  the  assault  waves  at 
Anzio,  where  the  Rangers  occupied  a  critical 
sector  of  the  AUled  perimeter  which  linked 
the  3d  n.S.  and  1st  British  Divisions.  On 
29-30  January,  Darby's  Rangers  made  their 
gallant  but  lU-fated  night  attack  to  cut  the 
Appian  Way  at  Cisterna  dl  Littoria  as  part 
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For  the  next  11  months, 
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Szubln,  Poland.  When  the 
the  line  of  the  Vistula  In 
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vision  at  Port  Campbell,  to  Include  a  year 
each  as  the  Division  plans  and  operations 
officers  and  as  Commander  of  the  501st  Air- 
borne Battle  Group.  The  significance  of  theso 
assignments  is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that 
the  101st  was  then  the  Army's  elite  organ- 
ization. Logically,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bond 
was  selected  to  attend  the  War  College  at 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  and  grad- 
uated therefrom  in  June  1959. 

The  ensuing  year  was  a  specially  momen- 
tous one.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Military 
Asslstatice  Advisory  Group  in  Vietnam  coin- 
cident with  the  first  serious  moves  of  the 
Viet  Cong  to  challenge  the  established  South 
Vietnamese  government  of  then  President 
Ngo  Diiih  Diem.  Although  a  middle  ranking 
staff  officer.  Bond's  work  was  of  such  caliber 
and  his  reports  of  combat  actions  so  precise 
and  penetrating  that  the  Conunandlng  Gen- 
eral promptly  elevated  him  to  the  post  of 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations.  Of 
equal  Import  was  his  short  leave  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  wed  the  former  Miss  Theodora 
Sedgwick,  daughter  of  Ellery  Sedgwick,  dy- 
namic and  notable  Editor  of  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, and  great-great-great-granddaughter  of 
Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick,  fifth  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  November  1960.  then  Colonel  Bond  was 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army.  In  this  capacity  he  was  re^jonsi- 
ble  for  some  of  the  Army's  moat  important 
programs.  Notable  among  these  was  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Army  capability  for  coun- 
terlnsurgency.  Bolstered  by  his  Vietnam  ex- 
perience. Colonel  Bond  was  an  early  and 
articulate  advocate  of  the  Importance  of 
gearing  for  a  form  of  warfare  which  was 
then  generally  misunderstood  and  underes- 
timated. His  subsequent  duty  as  Chief  of 
Plans  and  Policy,  and  Deputy  Director  of 
Special  Warfare  from  June  1962  until  the 
summer  of  1964  provided  him  the  oppor- 
tunity for  staff  leadership  in  this  field;  and 
be  deserves  a  major  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  rapid  and  effective  progress  the  Army 
made  in  restructuring  Its  organization  and 
capabilities  to  meet  this  new  threat.  His  ef- 
forts earned  him  a  Legion  of  Merit. 

Colonel  Bond  left  the  Pentagon  in  the 
summer  of  1964  with  the  exuberance  char- 
acteristic of  any  true  soldier,  lor  he  had 
been  selected  to  command  the  2d  Brigade, 
lOlst  Airborne  Division.  Over  the  next  6 
months,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  drive  that 
were  his  hallmarks,  be  brought  his  brigade 
to  new  levels  of  esprit  and  readiness.  In 
January  1965,  In  the  course  of  a  field  exer- 
cise, he  suffered  a  slight  heart  tremor  and 
was  rushed  to  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  for  observation  and  treatment.  Weeks 
later,  a  Medical  Board  found  Colonel  Bond 
permanently  unfit  for  retention  on  active 
duty.  For  the  ordinary  officer,  this  would 
have  been  the  end  of  career  and  aspirations. 
But  Bond  was  cast  in  a  sp>eclal  mold. 

By  a  complex  series  of  persuasive  appeals 
and  waivers  he  secured  medical  assent  to  a 
probationary  assignment,  this  time  in  Thai- 
land where  he  had  been  urgently  requested 
to  fill  the  post  of  J-3  m  the  newly  activated 
Military  Assistance  Command — an  upgrad- 
ing of  the  Joint  MAAG  in  anticipation  of 
the  American  buildup  in  that  pivotal 
country. 

A  year  later  (1966)  he  was  elevated  to  the 
post  of  Chief  of  Staff.  In  both  capacities, 
Bon''  was  enormously  productive.  He  was,  In 
fact,  the  gtildlng  genius  of  the  Command  In 
coping  with  the  burgeoning  military  require- 
ments of  the  third  largest  U.S.  military  pop- 
ulation In  Asia,  In  coordinating  the  politi- 
cally sensitive  and  multiple  Interfaces  with 
the  Thai  government  and  In  Influencing  the 
Thai  Armed  Forces  appn-oach  to  the  first 
sizeable  insurgency  in  that  country's  long 
history.  To  paraphrase  his  Immediate  super- 
ior (Who  recommended  Bond  for  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal)  :  "This  team  is  unani- 
mous that  Colonel  Bond,  the  finest  Chief  of 
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Staff  I  have  ever  known,  deserves  the  pre- 
dominant credit  for  our  accomplishments. 
Under  continuous  heavy  pressure  for  two 
solid  years,  he  has  ne\'er  faltered,  never  once 
failed  the  Command.  He  has  been  my  data 
bank.  Innovator,  principal  negotiator,  sensi- 
tized antenna  and,  above  all,  lndl5{>ensable 
counsellor.  His  universally  acknowledged  pro- 
fessionalism, consummate  ability  to  assess 
and  handle  people  and  situations,  catholicity 
of  knowledge  of  Interests,  skill  In  synthesis, 
buoyancy  and  wit  and  genuine  compassion 
combine  to  place  him  high  in  that  minlscule 
group  destined  to  lead  the  United  States 
Army." 

Bond  left  Thailand  in  late  1967  with  the 
affection  and  admiration  of  Thai  officialdom 
and  with  the  total  respect  of  the  American 
CMnmunity.  His  incomparable  performance 
earned  him  his  second  Legion  of  Merit.  Fit- 
tingly, he  returned  to  Bangkok  one  month 
before  his  death  to  receive,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Thailand,  Knight  Commander 
grade. 

Back  on  the  Department  of  Army  Staff  as 
of  September  1967,  he  was  appropriately  as- 
signed as  Deputy  Director  (and  sometimes 
Acting  Director)  for  International  and  Civil 
Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Military  Operations.  Superbly 
equipped  for  this  duty,  Bond  was  singularly 
effective  In  Improving  the  substance  and  au- 
thority of  the  Army's  view  In  national  securi- 
ty policy  matters.  In  politico-military  affairs, 
in  foreign  assistance  plans  and  programs  and 
In  International  military  organizations.  He 
was  a  highly  competent  and  respected  repre- 
sentative In  Inter-Servlce  and  Inter-depart- 
mental conferences  and  was  extensively  con- 
sulted on  counter-Insurgency  and  unconven- 
tional warfare  matters.  Specially  selected  by 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  to  organize  and  con- 
duct the  IX  Conference  of  American  Armies 
In  1969,  he  won  the  resounding  praise  of  all 
participating  Latin  American  Army  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  the  success  of  that  major  event  and 
for  his  brilliant  performance  as  the  Secretary 
General.  His  great  contributions  during  his 
last  two  years  In  Washington  were  recog- 
nized by  award  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  A  year  earlier,  this  military  prototype 
who  had  once  faced  medical  retirement,  was 
nominated  for  promotion  to  brigadier 
general. 

The  IX  Conference  concluded.  General 
Bond  was  released  for  the  combat  command 
he  had  long  sought.  He  departed  for  Vietnam 
In  November  1969  to  take  the  helm  of  the 
199th  Ught  Infantry  Brigade.  A  full  fledged 
member  of  the  Profession  of  Arms,  he  had  at- 
tained his  most  cherished  military  goal.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure,  he  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  with 
8  Oak  Leaf  Clusters.  His  posthumous  awards 
Include,  in  addition  to  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Purple  Heart,  the  Vietnamese  National  Order 
and  the  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry  with 
Palm. 


GROUNDBREAKING  CEREMONIES, 
McCLUSKY  CANAL.  GARRISON  DI- 
VERSION IRRIGATION  UNIT,  Mc- 
CLUSKY, N.  DAK. 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  Saturday,  May  16,  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  were  held  for  the 
McClusky  Canal  of  the  Garrison  Diver- 
sion Irrigation  Unit  at  McClusky,  N.  Dak. 
This  is  a  project  North  Dakota  has  been 
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endeavoring  to  obtain  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  The  groundbreaking  ceremonies 
mark  a  great  milestone  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  water  to  eastern  North  Dakota  for 
various  purposes — principally  for  irri- 
gation, but  also  for  water  supplies  for  our 
major  cities,  as  well  as  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  development. 

Mr.  President,  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Ellis  L.  Arm- 
strong, speaking  at  the  groimdbreaking 
ceremonies,  made  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
great  speech,  not  only  for  this  project, 
but  also  pointing  out  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  the  country  from  all 
reclamation  projects.  The  speech,  I  be- 
lieve, is  of  nationwide  significance  and 
importance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

North  Dakota  and  the  Worth  of  Irrigation 
(By  Ellis  L.  Armstrong) 

Just  a  few  miles  from  where  we  are  today, 
and  at  Just  about  the  same  time  17  years 
ago — 1953 — President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
presided  at  ceremonies  marking  the  closure 
of  Garrison  Dam.  With  those  ceremonies,  one 
of  the  greatest  manmade,  fresh- water  reser- 
voirs In  this  Nation  began  to  form.  With 
this  storing  of  water.  North  Dakota  was  pro- 
vided the  key  to  open  a  whole  new  era  of 
opportunity  for  Its  people. 

Today,  new  and  positive  steps  are  being 
taken  which  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  your 
State  in  using  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

I  am  pleased  and  deeply  honored  to  Join 
you  in  breaking  ground  on  the  start  of  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit's  lifeline  waterway — 
the  McClusky  Canal — the  73-mlle  connecting 
link  between  Garrison  and  Lonetree  Reser- 
voirs. This  Is  the  lifeline  In  a  chain  of  water 
delivery  that  will  bring  new  wealth  and  new 
life. 

As  we,  at  long  last,  begin  this  exciting  new 
chapter,  turn  with  me  nearly  a  century  back 
Into  the  pages  of  history.  In  1889  Major  John 
Wesley  Powell,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  addressed  the  North  Dakota  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  Speaking  In  somber 
tones,  he  warned  that  "years  will  come  of 
abundance  and  years  will  come  of  disaster, 
and  between  the  two,  people  will  become 
prosperous  and  unprosperous." 

But  Powell  foresaw,  for  all  the  West,  the 
Importance  of  utilizing  the  available  water 
from  rivers  and  streams,  small  and  large  alike. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  those  rivers  crosses 
through  North  Dakota  and  now  you  are 
finally  turning  it  to  your  own  purposes,  In 
your  own  area. 

The  "boom  and  bust"  economy  Powell  pre- 
dicted for  North  Dakota  has  been  as  erratic 
as  Its  annual  precipitation.  As  a  farm  State 
with  limited  industry,  your  economy  histori- 
cally has  been  tied  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  SHgricultural  production.  Prom  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, you  have  not  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  level  of  growth  which  now  can  be 
achieved  by  utilization  of  your  now  existing 
stored  water. 

For  example,  the  population  of  North 
Dakota  decreased  by  4  percent  between  1940 
and  today.  Meanwhile,  the  population  of  the 
north  central  region  Increased  by  20  percent 
and  that  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
increased  by  50  percent. 

During  the  decade  between  1950  and  1960, 
the  total  net  out-mlgratlon  from  the  State 
Is  estimated  at  105,000  people,  half  of  whom 
were  In  the  productive  age  bracket  of  20  to 
39.  Similarly,  the  migration  1,-om  the  farm 
to  the  city  has  continued  unabated  with  the 
rural  farm  population  declining  from  327,000 
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In  1940  to  204,000  In  1960,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  50  percent.  I  expect  the  1970  census 
win  show  an  even  further  out-mlgratlon 
from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities  and  to 
other  States. 

Cash  receipts  from  farming  since  1950  have 
Increased  only  50  percent  In  North  Dakota 
compared  with  about  80  percent  for  the  west 
north  central  region  and  70  percent  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Importance  of  a  water  supply  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  variability  of  farm  lncc»ne 
from  year  to  year  when  dependent  on  the 
weather.  For  example.  In  1961,  a  severe 
drouth  year,  the  total  net  farm  Income  in 
North  Dakota  amounted  to  about  $70  mil- 
lion. The  next  year,  1962,  timely  and  ade- 
quate rainfall  resulted  In  a  total  net  farm 
Income  of  nearly  $400  million,  nearly  six 
times  greater.  In  1963,  net  farm  Income  was 
about  $260  million.  It  Is  Impossible  to  build 
sound,  stable  communities  with  these  varia- 
tions. 

Retail  sales  In  North  Dakota  increased  only 
40  percent  during  the  period  1948-1963  com- 
pared to  a  60  percent  Increase  for  the  west 
north  central  region  and  a  90  percent  in- 
crease nationally. 

But  now  these  rather  discouraging  statis- 
tics are  going  to  change.  With  the  grounds 
breaking  today,  a  new  era  of  growth  and 
opportunity  begins. 

To  see  what  happens  with  irrigation,  Ve 
can  look  at  the  Colimibla  Basin  Project  in 
Washington  State,  an  area  somewhat  simi- 
lar In  characteristics  to  your  area.  With  the 
coming  of  Irrigation,  tremendous  growth  in 
the  project  area  has  occurred.  In  contrast,  an 
adjacent  dry  farm  wheat  production  com- 
parison area,  similar  to  the  project  area  be- 
fore irrigation,  showed  only  small  growth 
or  actual  decline. 

The  economy  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Proj- 
ect irrigation  area,  which  Is  still  far  from 
a  mature  development,  exceeded  the  com- 
parison dryland  area  by  a  ratio  of:  20  to  1 
in  employment  and  wages;  19  to  1  In  busi- 
ness and  occupation  taxes;  and  17  to  1  in 
population,  business  establishments,  postal 
receipts,  retail  sales,  taxes,  and  Federal  In- 
come taxes.  — 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  the  well- 
known  research  foundation,  completed  a 
study  just  last  month  of  the  prospective 
economic  Impact  of  Irrigating  an  additional 
460.000  acres  in  the  East  High  area  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Project. 

This  land  Is  presently  in  a  dryland  wheat- 
fallow  cropping  system  with  an  average  yield 
of  33  bushels  per  acre.  The  annual  gross 
value  of  agricultural  production  from  this 
dryland  area  is  $9  million,  which  In  turn 
has  a  direct  and  Indirect  Impact  on  Income 
to  the  State  economy  of  $17  million. 

Under  Irrigation,  the  value  of  agricultural 
production  Is  predicted  to  be  $200  million, 
which  will  generate  total  Income  In  the 
State  economy  of  $358  million,  a  twenty-one 
fold  Increase.  FMirthermore,  the  population 
density  In  the  Project  area  Is  exi>ected  to 
increase  twelve-fold,  and  28,(XK)  new  Jobs  will 
be  created  within  the  State. 

We  also  can  look  at  experience  in  Ne- 
braska where  a  study  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska  showed  that  $5.70  In  increased  busi- 
ness volume  resulted  from  each  dollar  of  in- 
creased farm  Income  credited  to  Irrigated 
crop  production.  This  Included  about  $1.30 
of  Increased  volume  for  businesses  and  serv- 
ices supplying  Items  necessary  In  producing 
the  irrigated  crops  and  about  $4.40  In  In- 
creased volume  among  businesses  Involved 
In  processing  and  selling  that  part  of  the 
increased  crop  production  which  was 
processed  and  sold  within  the  State. 

The  total  Increased  buslnese  activity  due 
to  Irrigation  in  Nebraska  was  over  $812  mil- 
lion per  year,  which  was  over  $300  per  acre  of 
Irrigated  land.  About  $153  million  of  this 
was  Increased  personal  Income  to  hotisebolds 
within  the  State.  The  total  increased  business 
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volume  In  Nebraska  due  to  irrigation  during 
the  25-year  poet  World  War  II  period  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $13  billion. 

With  experiences  such  as  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project  and  Irrigation  In  Nebraska,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  economic 
growth  and  stabilizing  effects  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Unit  will  have  on  the  economic 
future  of  North  Dakota.  Availability  of  Ir- 
rigation water  to  the  250,(H>0  acres  In  the 
initial  phase  of  the  project  will  free  tboee 
acres  from  an  uncertain  "one  crop"  boom- 
and-bust  economy  and  permit  a  choice  or 
diversification  of  cropping  plans  never  before 
available  to  those  lands.  It  will  provide 
sound,  solid,  stable  communities,  with  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  growth  in  a  quality 
environment.  Further,  you  can  get  away 
from  the  "surplus"  crop  problem  and  grow 
crops  and  livestock  that  will  contribute  to  a 
high  quality  diet  for  the  Nation. 

Farm  operators  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  increase  their  net  Income  by  intensifica- 
tion and  employing  a  varied  crop  pattern 
rather  than  by  expansion  in  terms  of  addi- 
tional acres.  This,  in  turn,  will  tend  to  de- 
celerate the  trend  toward  larger  farm  size. 
It  will  slow  down  the  migration  from 
the  farms  and  small  towns  to  the  metro- 
politan centers,  and  will  provide  additional 
opportunities  for  farm  labor,  thereby  pro- 
viding new  employment  in  the  area.  Addi- 
tional emplojrment  opportunities  and  eco- 
nomic growth  possibilities  will  be  attracted 
to  this  stable  base. 

Surely  in  this  day  when  we  are  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  overcrowding  of  our  great 
cities,  such  a  program  is  of  value  far  beyond 
a  dollar  yardstick.  But  even  so,  the  dollar 
yardstick  is  Impressive.  We  can  with  fair  cer- 
tainty estimate  the  dollar  value  of  new  agri- 
business which  will  be  generated  by  the  de- 
mand for  additional  machinery,  fertilizers, 
chemicals,  processing  and  marketing  plants 
and  services. 

This  Increased  btislness  volume  generated 
by  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  is  expected 
to  Increase  from  about  $1.4  million  in  the 
first  year  of  irrigation  to  about  $62  million 
in  the  10th  year.  Ultimately  an  annual  rate 
of  $90  million  in  present-day  dollars  is  an- 
ticipated- 

It  Is  estimated  that  50  years  after  the  fij^t 
year  of  Irrigation  the  increased  business  vol- 
ume will  have  accumulated  to  more  than 
$3.7  billion.  This  is  over  ten  times  the  total 
cost  of  the  $300  million  project  and  over  IS 
times  the  total  irrigation  allocation  of  about 
$240  mlUlon. 

Of  the  $90  million  ultimate  annual  In- 
creased business  volume,  about  $31  mlUlon 
will  result  In  Increased  personal  Income  to 
households  of  the  State.  Other  significant  in- 
creases Include  $9  million  with  the  constriu:- 
tlon  industry,  $8  million  in  automobile  and 
machinery  sales  and  services,  $4.6  million 
with  legal  and  financial  Institutions,  $3.5  mil- 
lion with  lumber  and  hardware  businesses 
and  $2.6  million  with  food  and  kindred 
products. 

You  should  remember  too,  that  an  irriga- 
tion development  of  this  magnitude  will  have 
widespread  effects  upon  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  structure  of  individual  com- 
munities. As  opportunity  for  a  better  life 
increases,  as  a  stable  economic  base  is  estab- 
lished, a  new  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  with  cptl- 
mifitic  activity  will  occur.  Public  and  private 
Investment  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
Increased  volume  of  business.  It  all  adds  up 
to  the  wonderful  story  of  American  ingenuity 
and  progress  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

The  construction  of  the  Missouri  River 
mainstream  multipurpose  reservoirs  has 
taken  many  acres  of  your  most  productive 
bottom  lands  to  achieve  benefits  from  river 
regulation,  flood  control,  and  navigation 
which  are  being  felt  all  down  the  river  valley 
to  New  Orleans.  Now,  by  this  great  irriga- 
tion project,  your  turn  has  finally  come.  Tou 
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by  their  direct  benefits  rather  than  the  total 
benefits   from   irrigation. 

Right  now  irrigation  Is  in  somewhat  the 
position  of  the  groom  at  a  wedding.  As  the 
ceremony  progressed,  the  minister  asked 
the  congregation : 

■If  there  is  anyone  here  who  knows  why 
these  two  should  not  be  Joined  in  wedlock, 
let  him  speak  now  or  forever  hold  his  'leace." 
"I  want  to  say  something,"  came  a  quav- 
ering voice. 

"You  keep  out  of  this,"  snapped  the  min- 
ister. "You  are  only  the  groom." 

Well  the  Irrigation  allocation  is  someihing 
like  that.  It  is  charged  In  a  rather  lopsided 
and  inequitable  fashion  compared  to  other 
benefits,  but  without  irrigation  users  sav- 
ing much  to  say  about  it.  It  seems  a  matter 
of  tradition  starting  from  the  early  days 
of  Reclamation,  to  associate  all  agricultural 
and  related  benefits  with  the  land  to  be 
served. 

However,  progress  Is  being  made.  In  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  greater  recognition 
of  other  l)enefita  in  allocation  of  costs.  In 
fact  the  main  support  for  irrigation  proj- 
ects often  comes  from  the  business  inter- 
ests. Certainly  here  in  North  Dakota  there 
are  overwhelming  benefits  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes  with  the  restora- 
tion of  potholes  and  dried  up  lakes  which 
are  contemplated.  These  l>enefits  and  others 
must  be  fully  represented  in  the  allocation 
of  costs.  With  our  new  look  underway,  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  get  a  much  more 
realistic  and  essentl>»l  understanding  of  the 
great  importance  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  as  interested  as  you  are  in  your  State 
achieving  maximum  benefits  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  Project  and  particularly 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Big  Muddy.  We 
are  working  with  you  in  a  number  of  areas  to 
insure  that  this  comes  about. 

For  Instance  we  are  studying  the  possibili- 
ties of  adapting  the  latest  sprinkler  irriga- 
tion technology-  to  the  project  area.  The  best 
means  of  water  conveyance  to  the  farm  units 
is  the  subject  of  Intensified  consideration.  A 
ni;mber  of  materials  for  underground  con- 
veyance. Including  fiberglass  materials,  are 
under  study. 

We  are  proud  to  be  cooperating  with  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies  in  regards  to  crop- 
vauiety  trials,  water-use  studies,  water  ap- 
plications, and  other  aspects  of  irrigation 
farm  management.  We  are  especially  proud 
t-  be  working  with  your  State  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Council.  These  studies  can 
be  especially  beneficial  to  Irrigation  farm 
production  and  management  to  Insure  maxi- 
mum returns  from  the  utilization  of  your 
water  and  land  resources. 

We  are  working  closely  with  your  North 
Dakota  Water  Commission  and  the  city  of 
Mlnot  to  develop  an  interim  water  supply. 
The  citys  present  supply  Is  limited  and  must 
be  shared  with  a  major  defense  Installation — 
the  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  A  pipeline  con- 
necting an  underground  aqulfier  and  the 
cltys  treatment  plant  represents  the  first 
stage  for  an  improved  supply  for  the  city. 
Later  when  Missouri  River  water  is  available 
from  the  nearby  Velva  Canal,  the  cltys  in- 
creased demands  can  be  acconunodated  from 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit. 

Even  though  we  are  now  launched  on  the 
construction  of  this  great  project,  there  is  a 
long  road  ahead.  As  we  break  ground  today, 
we  look  forward  to  further  progress  in  the 
chain  of  events  that  will  lead  toward  the 
completion  of  this  huge  waterway.  Next 
Tuesday,  bids  will  be  opened  In  Fargo  for 
the  next  2 '4  miles  of  this  McClusky  Canal. 
That  will  be  the  second  of  seven  reaches  of 
the  canal  to  enter  the  construction  stage.  It 
Is  located  a  short  4  miles  north  of  where  we 
are  today,  and  will  require  the  excavation  of 
about  7  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  material, 
or  about  half  the  quantity  Involved  In  this 
reach  on  which  we  are  breaking  ground. 
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To  accomplish  our  goal  of  completing  the 
principal  supply  works  by  the  mld-70's,  we 
will  be  making  a  niunber  of  additional  major 
contract  awards.  Including  the  five  remaining 
reaches  of  the  McClusky  Canal,  the  Lonetre« 
and  Wintering  Dams,  the  James  River  Dike, 
and  several  smaller  dikes  that  will  be  required 
to  confine  the  waters  of  Lonetree  Reservoir — 
the  principal  storage  facility  for  the  entire 
unit. 

To  keep  these  construction  works  moving 
along  will  take  continuing  work  and  support 
by  all  of  you.  Competition  for  available  Fed- 
eral funds  Is  tough  and  we  need  all  the  help 
you  can  give  us  to  keep  the  show  on  the  road. 

Let  me  say  to  you  who  have  advanced  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit  up  through  Us  for- 
mulation and  authorization  to  the  point  of 
construction,  I  salute  you  and  commend 
you  for  a  job  well  done.  You  are  great  pio- 
neers. And  as  the  sons  of  the  pioneers  take 
the  helm  In  the  days  ahead  to  keep  the 
project  moving,  the  promise  is  still  good.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  get  the  job  done. 

You.  and  the  folks  in  the  other  States  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  ore  due  for  an 
upturn  In  your  economic  situation.  Certainly 
this  Is  wonderful  country,  and  an  Integral 
and  Important  part  of  America  the  Beautiful, 
the  miracle  of  America,  that  we  all  love  so 
much. 

Your  State  will  contribute  greatly  to  our 
national  well  being,  to  our  national  goals, 
by  providing  these  new  economic  opportuni- 
ties, new  wealth  productivity,  new  Jobs,  new 
communities,  and  the  enlargement  and  sta- 
bUizlng  of  those  you  now  have.  Projects  like 
this,  which  require  people  cooperatively 
working  together  for  the  conamon  good,  bring 
out  the  best  that  Is  In  man.  And  we  occa- 
sionally get  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  great 
potential  of  man,  and  of  what  this  old  world 
can  be,  and  will  be,  when  we  pool  our  efforts 
to  produce  the  good  life  in  a  quality  environ- 
ment. The  Garrison  Diversion  Project  will 
help  all  of  us  to  progress  toward  those  goals. 
There  are  great  days  ahead. 


NIXON   WAS   RIGHT  ON 
OUT" 


•NO   TIME 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or  rrEW  Mexico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  voicing  their  sup- 
port of  the  American  military  actions  in 
Cambodia  as  directed  by  our  President. 
One  such  voice  is  the  Irving  Independent 
of  Irving,  Tex.  I  insert  the  newspaper's 
editorial  of  May  10, 1970: 

Nixon  Was  Right  on  "No  Timk  Odt" 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  right  when 
he  decided  It  was  time  to  stop  calling  time 
outs  m  the  Vietnam  War  to  permit  the  Com- 
mimlst  forces  to  regroup  and  replenish  their 
supplies. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  The  Irving  In- 
dependent that  the  President  exhibited  a 
"Texas  tub"  full  of  political  nerve  when  he 
made  the  decision  to  move  our  forces  Into 
Cambodia  and  begin  an  elimination  process 
of  the  enemy's  hideouts  which  the  Cong  and 
other  North  Vietnam  troops  have  been 
swarming  back  to  for  years  when  they  were 
knocked  around  during  combat. 

And.  although  this  may  not  be  In  line  with 
the  thinking  of  some  people  In  Irving,  we 
believe  the  President's  only  fault  was  he 
didn't  do  It  sooner. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  John  P.  Kennedy 
could  have  taken  the  same  position  Nixon  did 
but  the  record  shows  they  refused  to  act, 
either  because  of  decisions  their  high  echelon 
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advisers  made  or  because  they  were  worried 
about  their  political  and  public  opinion 
standings. 

Regardless  of  the  way  Johnson  and  Ken- 
nedy acted  it  was  their  decision  to  make  and 
not  that  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  since  they 
were  the  commanders-in-chief  and  the  bur- 
den was  upon  their  shoulders.  However, 
members  of  our  military  forces  continued 
to  die  as  the  enemy  struck  time  after  time. 
Inflicting  casualties,  destroying  supplies  and 
creating  consternation  among  the  troops  be- 
cause the  commanders  would  call  an  "all 
stop"  when  our  people  were  about  to  step 
across  a  line  that  would  put  them  out  ot 
bounds,  according  to  the  thinking  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Nixon,  according  to  the  thinking  of 
this  newspaper,  had  no  other  choice.  It  Is  in- 
conceivable for  anyone  to  believe  we  could 
bring  all  our  forces  out  of  Vietnam  at  one 
time  for  they  would  be  slaughtered  on  the 
beaches,  any  military  msm  will  support  that. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  believe  that  the 
President  would  continue  to  permit  the  en- 
emy to  run  roughshod  over  our  people.  It  is 
also  unbelievable  that  the  scum  of  the  na- 
tion be  allowed  to  stage  out-and-out  rebel- 
lion and  not  be  brought  to  justice  for  their 
actions  simply  because  some  people  in  Wash- 
ington say  "they  have  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  voice  their  approval." 

One  of  the  agitators  who  deserves  his  Just 
desserts  Is  the  avowed  Communist  Jerry 
Rubin.  He  should  be  In  the  penitentiary  in- 
stead of  roaming  across  the  nation  Insti- 
gating trouble  on  campuses  and  at  other 
locations,  but  an  appeals  court  held  back 
the  sentence  he  received  in  the  widely  pub- 
licized trial  at  Chicago  so  the  tramp  is  still 
on  the  loose. 

It's  people  like  McGovem,  Rubin,  Rap 
Brown,  among  others,  who  are  causing  the 
troubles  we  face.  They  defy  the  President  and 
in  so  doing  they  defy  the  policies  established 
under  the  Constitution.  They  are  playing  a 
game  established  by  the  Communists  to  un- 
dermine this  country,  and  The  Irving  Inde- 
pendent strongly  believes  it's  time  to  call  a 
halt  to  their  movements. 

We  have  been  blunt  in  this.  We  Intended 
to  be.  It's  time  for  the  news  media  and  oth- 
ers, not  to  stand  Idly  by  while  the  United 
States  of  America  falls  Into  ruination,  Just 
as  did  the  Roman  Empire. 

We  do  not  condone  any  war.  We  do  not 
condone  killing.  And  although  some  of  our 
people  are  dying  in  Cambodia — and  we 
deeply  regret  it — Mr.  Nixon  had  to  make  a 
decision.  He  did  and  we  think  he  acted  cor- 
rectly because,  looking  at  It  In  the  cold  light 
of  fact,  he  had   to  make  his   move. 

That  took  guts — intestinal  fortitude.  If 
you  please — and  we  greatly  admire  him  for  it. 


YOUNG  REPUBLICANS  SUPPORT 
THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  season  of  controversy  over  our  poli- 
cies in  Southeast  Asia,  we  should  be  care- 
ful lest  we  mislead  the  enemy  in  Hanoi 
into  believing  that  our  internal  fabric  is 
torn  and  that  we  are  not  unified  as  a 
nation. 

History  is  replete  with  instances  where 
countries  engaged  in  conflict  with  an- 
other country  have  refused  to  sit  down 
to  the  bargaining  table  with  that  coun- 
try because  there  was  evidence  it  was 
suffering  trouble  within. 
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All  c^  us  have  a  right  to  dissent,  but 
we  should  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  peaceful 
and  constructive,  thereby  laying  the 
groundwork  for  intelligent  resolve  of  any 
problem  concerned.  If  we  will  proceed 
in  this  manner  during  the  current  con- 
troversy on  Southeast  Asia  policy,  then 
the  leadership  in  Hanoi  will  not  be  led 
to  believe  that  we  are  a  country  dis- 
united. The  enemy  will  not  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  we  are  divided  and,  there- 
fore, he  can  conquer,  and  he  will  more 
likely  laecome  disposed  to  come  to  the 
conference  table  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiation. 

Just  recently  young  Republican  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  land  have  gone 
on  record  as  being  solidly  behind  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  respect  to  his  policies  in 
Southeast  Asia.  On  May  2,  1970,  for  in- 
stance, the  Kansas  Young  Republican 
Federation  forwarded  President  Nixon  a 
wire,  advising  him  as  follows: 

You  have  our  full  confldence  and  support 
concerning  Southeast  Asian  decisions  and 
policies. 

Just  recently,  too,  the  Young  Republi- 
cans of  York  County  in  my  congressional 
district  sent  me  a  letter  advising  me  that 
they  had  unanimously  resolved  "to  fully 
support  President  Nixon  on  the  action 
he  has  taken  in  Cambodia. '  Because 
both  this  resolution  and  the  previously 
mentioned  wire  properly  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  current  controversy  on 
Southeast  Asian  policy,  I  insert  them  into 
the  Congressional  Record  and  suggest 
an  analysis  of  their  content  by  those  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a  balanced  view 
with  respect  to  this  vital  foreign  policy 
matter  that  confronts  us  today. 

YotJNC  Republicans  op  York  Countt, 

York,  Penna.,  May  9, 1970. 
Hon.  George  A.  Goodling, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  On  May  5th  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Young  Republicans  of  York 
County  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
resolved  to  fully  support  President  Nixon  on 
the  action  he  has  taken  In  Cambodia.  In  do- 
ing so,  we  are  urging  members  of  both  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  also  lend  their  support  to  the 
President  and  stand  firmly  behind  him  on 
this  Important  Issue. 

The  purpose  of  our  resolution  extends 
much  further  than  partisan  politics.  We  feel 
that  since  the  President  Is  privy  to  all  the 
information  regarding  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
which  Is  not  available  to  Congress,  nor  to 
students  on  coUege  campuses,  he  Is  the  most 
credible  source  of  truth. 

In  a  time  when  there  Is  a  higher  percent- 
age of  young  people  fortunate  enough  to 
be  attending  colleges  than  ever  before  In  our 
history,  a  minority  of  radical  militants  lead 
groups  of  naive  students  into  acts  of  violence 
and  destruction  that  have  sometimes  ended 
In  death.  Students  commit  unlawful  and 
outrageous  acts  In  the  name  of  PEACE,  but 
are  themselves  warlike  and  when  they  pro- 
voke gunfire  by  government  troops,  who 
would  not  be  on  the  campus  if  there  was  a 
semblance  of  peace  there,  they  seem  stunned 
and  their  views  on  violence  become  one- 
sided. This  outlook  is  condoned  and  en- 
couraged by  certain  members  of  college  fac- 
ulties, who  will  often  participate  in  meetings 
and  demonstrations  that  stir  up  the  emo- 
tions of  the  young,  instead  of  setting  a  good 
example  of  social  and  personal  responsibility 
for  their  students.  College  administrators  are 
failing  to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  those  who 
truly  desire  an  education;  the  quiet  students 
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who  attend  classes,  study  and  do  not  burn 
buildings,  but  whose  tuition  may  well  be 
raised  to  recover  money  for  damages  done  by 
others,  and  who  are  barred  from  classes  be- 
cause administrators  are  not  maintaining 
cx-der  on  their  campuses.  When  officials  of 
schools  bow  to  coercion  by  youthful  agitators, 
the  quality  of  education  is  reduced. 

The  question  of  the  United  States  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  has  become  clouded 
by  time,  technicalities  and  commitments  of 
the  past,  but  one  thing  is  clear:  President 
Nixon  did  not  start  the  Vietnam  conflict,  but 
he  Is  the  first  President  to  initiate  and  carry 
out  steps  towards  getting  this  conflict  re- 
solved, and  our  troops  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam. And,  If  to  do  this,  he  must  send  troops 
into  Cambodia  to  protect  American  fighting 
men  In  Southeast  Asia  and  enable  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
he  deserves  the  support  of  his  countrymen. 
Congress  and  Party. 

Therefore,  we  ask  for  your  full  support  on 
this  important  Issue. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Donald  F.  Menges, 

Chairman. 


END  THE  WAR 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or   NEW    kCEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  days,  I  have  received  various 
letters  and  telegrams  expressing  the  con- 
cern of  some  citizens  over  the  proposed 
political  amendment  to  end  the  war.  My 
reply  is  as  follows : 

Dear  Friend:  Thank  you  for  your  thought- 
ful note  urging  me  to  "vote  for  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war."  How  very  much  I 
do  wish  the  solution  were  that  simple.  If 
that  was  really  all  that  it  took,  you  can  be 
sure  we'd  end  the  war  tomorrow  .  .  .  we'd 
also  pass  amendments  to  stop  crime,  end 
hunger  and  poverty,  eliminate  pollution,  and 
establish  a  friendly  world  of  international 
brotherhood,  of  love,  of  happiness  ...  a 
world  free  of  hate,  greed,  disease,  pain  and 
discomfort. 

No  one  wants  the  war  ended  more  than  I 
do,  or  more  than  President  Nixon  does  .  .  . 
but  it  can  not  be  ended  by  the  passing  of 
an  amendment  any  more  than  It  can  be 
ended  by  demonstrations  and  protests. 

Protest  is  a  cinch.  It  Is  easy  to  be  against 
those  things  that  are  bad  .  .  .  and  for  those 
things  that  are  good.  What  is  not  a  cinch 
Is  to  find  practical  and  workable  solutions 
for  a  world  that  Is  beleaguered  with  con- 
flicts, starvation  and  the  by-products  of  an 
exploding  technology.  That  takes  devotion 
and  study  and  a  painstaking  consideration 
of  more  or  less  impalatable  alternatives. 

If  you  observed  an  irrational  arsonist  work- 
ing his  way  up  your  street,  one  house  at  a 
time,  pouring  gasoline  on  each  house,  setting 
it  on  fire  and  burning  It  to  the  ground  .  .  . 
would  you  (1)  call  your  next  door  neighbors 
to  warn  them  of  the  Impending  danger,  (2) 
notify  the  police  and  fire  departments  of  the 
events  and  urge  their  appropriate  response, 
(3)  remain  calm  and  "uninvolved"  with  an 
"at  least  it's  not  my  house"  peaceful  atti- 
tude, or  (4)  urge  your  Representative  to 
"vote  for  an  amendment  to  end  fires"? 

Now,  admittedly  that's  an  unreal,  but  sim- 
ple analogy  that  most  i>eople  can  compre- 
hend. But  let's  review  a  more  complicated 
situation.  Suppose  you  were  a  citizen  of  a 
strong,  free  country  that  had  recently  elected 
a  President,  who  when  he  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  leadership  of  his  country. 
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Uiat  had  committed  550.000 
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of  people  against  outside 
trying  to  forcibly  impa**  thei  • 
small  nation. 
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election  to  office,  and 
war  in  a  far-off  land  should 
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"We  will  materially  assist  the 
strengthen  itself  to  become 
own  people  against  the 
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small  nation  can  assume  the 
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unilaterally  try  to  withdraw 
Immediately,   (2)    write  your 
and  urge  him  to  forsake  thit 
dent's  succeeding  plan  of 
for  the  amendment  to  end 
oiT  materials  and  supplies  to 
countrymen  in  the  far-off  1 
you  lend  your  support  and 
your  President  and  help  him 
countrymen   to    honorably 
selves    from    an    indecisive 
eight- (8) -year  war? 

Some   people  are  confuse< 
dont    understand.   Some 
because  they  don't  want  to 
can  not  hear  the  facts  becau; 
testing  too  loudly. 
Sincerely, 
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Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker 
at  HEW  went  out  on  a 
war  yesterday.  Their 
brochure  that  was  handed 
they  went  to  work.  It  said 

Some  of  us  feel  that  only 
our  labor    •    •    •    can   the 
halted. 

I  am  including  the  stafement  for  the 
Record  but  I  hope  that  H  EW  will  make 
sure  none  of  the  lawyers  lifted  below  will 
get  1  cent  pay  for  yesterday  at  least.  I 
hope  they  do  not  try  to  asp  this  as  a  day 


the  lawyers 
strike  against  the 
Exoqus  for  Peace" 
to  everyone  as 

part: 
by  withholding 
machine  be 
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for  sick  leave  or  some  other  "time  off" 
excuse.  If  they  want  to  withhold  their 
labor,  that  is  one  thing,  but  the  Depart- 
ment must  also  withhold  their  pay  for 
that  day  as  well. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  I  was  told 
by  one  of  them  that  they  did  not  have 
the  answer  for  getting  the  troops  out  of 
Vietnam  but  they  were  supporting  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern.  It  might  be,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  this  legal  talent  might 
just  read  over  the  "Hatch  Act."  Their 
great  support  of  a  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
ident might  just  be  covered  by  the  act. 

Their  brochure  is  as  follows: 
Exoous  FOR  Peace 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  can  be  silent 
no  longer  about  the  War  in  Vietnam,  the  War 
in  CamtxKlla.  and  the  domestic  strife  that  is 
tearing  our  country  apart. 

We  are  speaking  out  for  many  and  varied 
reasons.  Some  of  us  believe  that  the  United 
States  never  had  an  interest  to  protect  nor 
a  right  to  be  involved  in  Vietnam.  Some  of 
us  supported  the  War  once,  but  now  believe 
It  essential  to  bring  all  American  troops  home 
at  once.  Some  of  us  see  Vietnam  as  a  mis- 
take; some  see  It  as  an  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the  use 
of  military  might  to  frustrate  any  form  of 
social  change.  Some  of  us  see  all  War  as  un- 
justified: some  think  War  is  sometime  per- 
missible, but  oppose  the  senseless  killing  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Some  of  us  believe  the  War  Is  Illegal:  some 
believe  it  is  immoral:  some  believe  It  is  not 
In  the  best  Interest  of  our  country;  some  find 
It  altogether  Incomprehensible. 

Some  of  us  feel  that  only  by  withholding 
our  labor  (and  by  encouraging  others  to  do 
likewise)  can  the  War  Machine  be  halted; 
some  want  only  to  bear  personal  witness  to 
our  absolute  opposition  to  the  expansion  and 
continuation  of  the  War.  Some  of  us  feel 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  achieving  Peace 
Is  the  "BUSINESS  AS  USUAL"  complacency 
which  must  be  shattered:  some  want  to  take 
one  day  to  spend  our  energies  for  Peace. 

But  all  of  us  agree  that : 

1.  We  can  no  longer  be  silent.  Nor  Is  It 
enough  to  talk  Peace  without  doing  some- 
thing to  stop  War. 

2.  We  can  no  longer  let  fear  g\ilde  our  con- 
duct. If  it  takes  risk,  action,  and  sacrifice  to 
end  this  war  now,  then  risk.  act.  and  sacri- 
fice we  will. 

3.  We  can  no  longer  speak  with  septu-ate 
voices.  United  we  can  and  will  end  the  War. 

4.  We  can  no  longer  wait  for  two  months, 
or  two  years,  or  two  decades  to  see  if  a  policy 
of  escalation  works.  American  troops — all  of 
them — must  be  withheld  at  once. 

5.  We  can  no  longer  allow  guns  to  be  our 
country's  dominant  response  to  the  world's 
real  social  and  economic  problems.  We  can  no 
longer  allow  guns  to  be  our  country's  domi- 
nant response  to  its  own  real  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

6.  We  must  not  stop  striving  to  end  the 
war  until  the  war  is  ended. 

Robert  Anderson,  Wesley  W.  Collins.  Mar- 
garet M.  Conway,  Elizabeth  Croog.  Dar- 
rell  Orinstead,  Ronald  B.  Qutmann. 
Christopher  Hagen.  Marcla  Harrison. 
Robert  Jacoby,  Michael  James,  Alan 
Jones.  William  A  Kaplin.  Stephen  M. 
Kraut.  Daniel  J.  McAullffc.  John  D. 
McCabe.  C.  Brian  McDonald. 

Manama  K.  McMillan.  William  Metzger, 
Bruce  K.  Miller.  Virginia  R.  Mltz.  Eu- 
gene Pfeifer,  Michael  Romaln.  Jeffrey 
H.  Schwartz,  Jeffrey  M.  Shaman,  Arthur 
Shapiro,  Sarah  Hertz  Spector,  S.  N. 
SplUer,  Borge  Varmer,  Howard  Walder- 
man.  David  D.  White,  Prances  White. 
John  L.  Wodatch. 
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THE  LADY  WHO  LOST  TO  JUSTICE 
AND  A  THIEF 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  Judd  Arnett,  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Mr.  Arnett  is  one  of 
America's  most  perceptive  columnists, 
whose  sharp  wit  portrays  the  sometimes 
humorous  but  frustrating  consequences 
we  all  have  experienced  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  todays  world.  The  article 
follows : 

The  Lady  Who  Lost  to  Ji:stice  and  a 

Thief — A  CmzEN's  Complaint 

(By  Judd  Arnett) 

A  good  part  of  what  follows  will  be  ex- 
cerpted from  a  letter  which  arrived  at  this 
desk  a  few  days  ago.  The  author  is  Mrs. 
Madge  G.  Becker  of  Detroit,  who  approves 
of  the  use  of  her  name. 

In  fact,  when  I  telephoned  and  offered  to 
withhold  her  name  she  replied;  "Why  not 
use  it?  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  little  more 
trouble."  No  member  of  the  silent  majority, 
she.  So  away  we  go  .  .  . 

"On  April  14,  at  about  7:30  on  that  bril- 
liant Tuesday  morning."  Mrs.  Becker  tells 
us.  "my  purse  was  snatched  as  I  walked  on 
Park  Avenue  toward  a  bus  stop.  By  sheer 
luck  two  squad  cars  were  within  two  min- 
utes of  me,  and  the  culprit  was  apprehended 
within  minutes.  My  purse  and  content*  were 
found,  also  Immediately,  in  an  abandoned 
garage  from  which  the  man  was  emerging 
when  he  was  arrested. 

"On  the  prisoners  person."  she  continues, 
"was  found  the  exact  amount  of  money  I  had 
in  my  purse,  and  two  unopened  packages  of 
Virginia  Slim  cigareU  I  had  purchased  Just 
before  the  Incident.  (I  had  checked  the  cash 
m  my  purse  Just  before  leaving  my  hotel  at 
$5.22  and  had  spent  $1.04  at  the  time  I 
bought  the  clgarets) . 

"The  arresting  officers  were  Patrolmen 
Jack  Masters.  Paul  Getzen.  Charles  Holman 
and  Lawrence  Szynkowskl.  They  did  an  ex- 
cellent Job. 

"Then  the  case  was  turned  over  to  Detec- 
tive Sergeant  G — and  his  partner.  Detective 
L— ."  Mrs.  Becker  tells  us.  "Later  that  morn- 
ing I  identified  the  purse  snatcher  In  the 
lineup  (a  positive  Identification)  and  signed 
a  complaint  Alt/ipether  I  spent  about  four 
hours  at  the  police  station  that  day.  just 
waiting. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  nothing  began  to  hap- 
pen. I  was  asked  to  appear  at  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  on  Monday,  April  20.  I  was 
In  the  court  room  promptly  at  nine,  and  at 
10:30  the  defendant  had  not  shown.  It  wr"; 
then  that  I  learned  that  Judge  James  N. 
McNally.  before  whom  the  prisoner  had  been 
arraigned,  had  let  the  man  go  on  a  per- 
sonal bond. 

"In  effect,  thai  Judge  had  said  to  the  de- 
fendant, "Go  and  sin  no  more.'  or.  to  put 
it  more  bluntly.  'Get  out  of  town  before  its 
too  late,  chum.' 

"My  purse  and  money  and  sundry  other 
personal  items  are  being  held  at  the  police 
station,"  Mrs.  Becker  reports,  "and  to  De- 
tectives G-  and  L-  I  have  suddenly  become 
a  damned  nuisance.  L-  told  me  eight  days 
after  the  scheduled  examination  that  a  fugi- 
tive warrant  had  not  been  issued.  He  hinted 
not  too  subtly  that  he  had  more  important 
things  to  do  than  answer  my  questions  (I 
bad  called  him  once)  and  he  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  I  would  get  lost. 
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"G-  told  me  frankly  when  I  talked  with 
him  that  the  defendant  deserved  to  be  let 
out  on  a  personal  bond  because  he  bad  no 
record."  (Note:  The  names  of  the  detectives 
have  been  withheld  because  I  have  been  un- 
able to  reach  them  for  comment.) 

"I  susp)ect,"  Mrs.  Becker  concludes,  "That 
both  detectives  feel  that  I  was  remiss  in 
walking  down  Park  Avenue  in  broad  day- 
light carrying  a  purse,  because  the  poor 
man  was  tempted  beyond  bearing.  Should  I 
be  the  one  to  don  sack  cloth  and  pour  ashes 
over  my  head?" 

Now  at  first  glance  this  seems  a  trivial 
matter,  doesn't  it?  After  all,  only  a  small 
amount  of  money  and  two  packs  of  clgarets 
were  Involved. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  this,  especially 
in  view  of  frequent  police  (and  court)  pro- 
testations to  the  effect  that  all  too  often  the 
victims  of  crime  will  not  stand  hitched  when 
it  comes  down  to  push  and  shove.  But  here 
we  have  a  lady  who  was  willing  to  sign  a 
complaint,  appear  at  a  police  lineup  and 
show  up  In  court  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
fact  that  the  culprit,  as  she  calls  him,  did 
not  appear  may  indicate  there  was  some 
weakness  in  the  court's  decision  to  give  him 
personal  bond.  And  one  wonders  about  the 
delay  In  Issuing  a  fugitive  warrant. 

We  keep  hearing  from  apologists  that  If 
there  was  just  enough  money  to  flood  the 
streets  with  police,  crime  would  be  brought 
under  control.  But  if  one  accepts  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Becker  (and  she  Is  not  alone 
in  such  reports) ,  patently  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that.  In  this  Instance,  the  police  on  the 
street  did  their  Jobs,  adequately.  And 
then  "All  of  a  sudden  nothing  began  to  hap- 
pen. .  .  ." 

Incidentally,  she  did  not  want  the  man 
Imprisoned.  But  she  did  think  it  a  good  idea 
to  have  him  on  the  record,  just  In  case  he 
might  go  purse-snatchlng,  or  worse,  again. 


KEhTT  TRAGEDY 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP   SOXTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\^S 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  BEERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
columns  of  two  widely  known  columnists 
shed  some  light  on  the  Kent  tragedy 
'ft'hich  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  first  is  the  column  of  David  Law- 
rence, the  other  the  column  of  Victor 
Riesel.  Both  columnists  point  out  that 
SE>S  had  been  building  up  the  student 
body  at  Kent  for  just  such  a  situation  as 
took  place.  The  point  that  neither  of 
them  made  however  is  the  fact  that  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  are  just  plain  busi- 
nessmen called  to  duty  and  are  not  ac- 
customed to  having  long-haired  kids  hit 
them  with  bricks  and  rocks — yes — and 
possibly  even  a  shot  or  two. 

The  two  columns  follow: 
Kent  Trackdt  2  Years  in  Brewing 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

All  of  a  sudden  a  sensational  piece  of  news 
saddens  millions  who  read  It  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  or  hear  It  on  radio  at 
television  broadcasts.  Immediately,  people  In 
politics  make  accusations,  and  everybody  in 
authority — the  governor  of  the  state,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  even  the  President — 's 
blamed.  But  the  vast  majority  of  citizens 
do  not  get  the  background  of  what  has 
h.ippened. 

The  Kent  State  University  episode.  In 
which  four  students  were  killed.  Is  an  Inter- 
esting  example.   A  summary  of  Associated 
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Presa  and  United  Press  International  dis- 
patches with  particular  reference  to  campus 
disturbances  in  the  last  two  years  at  Kent 
College  Is  significant. 

The  United  Press  International,  In  No- 
vember, 1968,  reported  that  about  250  mem- 
bers of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
and  the  Black  United  students  demonstrated 
against  police  recruitment  on  the  campus. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  a  demon- 
stration on  April  8,  1969.  led  by  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  which  brought 
clashes  with  university  police.  The  SDS  was 
then  banned  from  the  Kent  campus.  37  stu- 
dents were  suspended  and  five  were  charged 
with  assault  and  battery.  The  demonstrators 
had  demanded  that  the  university  abolish 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corpr,  a  crime 
laboratory  and  a  law-enforcement-training 
school.  On  Oct.  7,  a  campus  survey  showed 
that  81  percent  of  the  Kent  students  ap- 
proved the  calling  in  of  the  state  police  to  put 
down  tiie  April  disruption. 

On  May  1,  1970.  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  hundreds  of  students  broke  windows, 
set  fires  and  damaged  cars  in  a  march  from 
downtown  Kent  to  the  19,000-student  cam- 
pus in  a  protest  against  the  American  mili- 
tary move  into  Cambodia. 

On  May  2,  the  Associated  Press  said  Na- 
tional Guards  were  sent  to  the  Kent  campus, 
and  demonstrators  burned  down  the  Res^ve 
Officers  Training  Corps  building.  Students 
took  away  firemen's  hoses  and  turned  tb'em 
on  the  fire  fighters. 

On  May  4,  the  Associated  Press  reported 
that  four  students  were  shot  to  death  and 
12  other  persons  were  wounded  or  injured 
when  National  Guardsmen  opened  fire  on 
demonstrators  at  Kent  State  University.  The 
Guardsmen  had  been  targets  of  bricks  and 
rocks  before  they  opened  fire. 

Many  millions  of  readers  see  news  ac- 
counts of  student  raids  on  ROTC  buildings, 
and  dont  know  what  the  initials  means. 
They  don't  realize  that  these  are  branches 
of  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  and 
are  operated  by  the  Armed  Forces  al  the 
United  States.  Attacks  on  such  structures 
are  a  grave  offense,  especially  during  a  war. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  said  on 
Friday,  according  to  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational, that  the  program  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corpe  on  campuses  has  be- 
come a  convenient  but  somewhat  mistaken 
target  for  student  frustration  and  occasional 
violence.  He  declared  that  the  ROTC  law 
was  changed  years  ago  to  make  the  (X'Oject 
one  of  "local  option"  with  each  campus  and 
largely  elective  with  the  students.  He  added: 

"The  right  of  students  to  participate  Ln 
ROTC  should  be  honored  and  respected." 

The  army  needs  men  with  college  train- 
ing in  certain  fields.  It  surely  Is  not  in  the 
public  Interest  for  any  group  to  block  the 
efforts  of  the  military  to  obtain  volunteers 
who  can  be  enlisted  for  officer  training.  Sur- 
prisingly, the  campus  demonstrations 
against  the  ROTC  have  been  continued  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  training  pro- 
grams are  primarily  voluntary. 

Members  of  Congress  are  by  no  means  In 
agreement  as  to  what  caused  the  shootings  at 
Kent  University,  but  the  opinion  of  many  is 
that  in  a  disturbance  Involving  many  bun- 
dre<l6  of  students,  sniping  by  outsiders  Is 
likely  as  a  provocation. 

Representative  Roger  H.  Zlon,  R-Ind., 
mentions  that  he  has  gotten  a  copy  of  an 
instruction  sheet  given  demonstrators  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  which  he  says  included  In- 
formation on  how  to  use  molotov  cock- 
tails, how  to  disrupt  communications  and 
how  to  wreck  trains.  He  adds: 

"The  dangerous  subversives  who  are  orga- 
nizing these  activities  travel  from  campus 
to  campus." 

A  better-Informed  student  body  In  every 
college  will  help  to  defeat  the  trouble- 
makers. 
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SDS  Long  TAScrrED  Ohio  UNTVxasrrr  roa 
"Burning  to  the  Ground" 

_  (By  Victob  Rxesb.) 

Washington,  D.C. — It  Is  the  fashion  of 
revolutionists  to  cry  for  blood.  And  cry  they 
did  at  Kent  State  U.  which  many  an  ob- 
server would  have  you  believe  Is  a  panty- 
raid  enclave,  where  strollers  down  the  tree- 
lined  campus  worship  their  wrestling  team. 
And  when  the  blood  came,  it  came  to  chil- 
dren of  working  people  who  sought  uncostly 
education  ($642  a  year)  for  their  youngsters. 

But  Kent  State  U.  is  no  movie  set  for  an 
old  Jack  Oakie  film.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  would  hop  off  at  Akron,  drive  the  10 
miles  and  observe  the  SI>S  Weatherman  fac- 
Uon^Mark  Rudd,  Bernardlne  Dobm  and 
comrades — scream,  literally,  for  blood,  for 
murder,  for  revolt,  for  the  leveling  of  its 
buildings  to  wind-blown  ashes,  and  for  armed 
rebellion.  For  some  time  now  Kent  State  U. 
has  been  the  target  for  the  SDS  Ohio  region 
and  the  Akron  communes. 

It's  all  in  the  record.  There  is  the  SDS 
pamphlet,  written  in  the  ancient  argot  of  old 
Czarist  era  terrorists  which  shouts-  "The 
war  is  on  at  Kent  State."  It  was  written 
by  two  SDS  regional  staff  people.  It  was  dis- 
tributed from  a  table  set  befcH*  the  audito- 
rium on  April  28,  1969.  It  lay  among  publica- 
tions of  the  Peking  Chinese,  the  early  rifle- 
toting  Progressive  Labor  Party,  and  other 
"splinters."  This  pamphlet  begins  with  to- 
day's nihilist  father  image,  as  did  the  old 
Russian  literature.  The  paragraph  under  "the 
war  is  on"  Is  a  quotation  from  Mao.  "Then 
follows  a  report  of  weeks  of  Intense  struggle" 
on  the  college  grounds — especially  to  "raise 
the  political  consciotisness  of  thousands  on 
the  campus,  while  the  pig-thug  Administra- 
tion has  resi>onded  with  swift  and  heavy  re- 
pression." 

Intelligence  sources  have  been  reporting 
Kent  State  U.  as  the  target  for  years.  And 
why? 

No  one  has  bothered  to  look  at  the  SDS 
"demands"  at  Kent.  There  are  foiu:  points — 
Indeed  significant.  And  this  quadripartite 
program  should  be  the  pivotal  point  of  any 
objective  probe — preferably  by  a  Congres- 
sional select  committee  whose  report  should 
be  unimpeachable  to  the  reasonable. 

Note  what  the  SDS  shouted  for  on  this 
bucolic  campus.  (1)  The  elimination  of  the 
BOTC.  This  demand  is  standard  neo-anar- 
chlst  operating  procedure.  (2)  "End  Project 
Themis  Grant  to  the  Liquid  Crystals  In- 
stitute." 

Do  note  that  there  are  but  two  sucb  in- 
stitutes in  our  land.  One  is  on  Kent  State 
campus.  Its  objective  is  to  develop  "Uquld 
crystal  detectors."  These  crystals  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  heat.  They  are  tised  in 
mechanisms  to  detect  campfires  In  Jungle 
areas  and  in  some  instances  to  detect  body 
heat  at  long  range.  This  is  of  vital  strategic 
use  by  our  troop>6  In  Southeast  Asia  seeking 
bidden  'Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces  either  encamf)ed  or  set  to  spring  an 
ambush.  In  recent  years,  Project  Themis  has 
funded  some  two-score  anti-Insurgency  sci- 
entific projects  for  the  Deftartment  of  De- 
fense. 

Third  point  in  tbe  SDS  tactical  schedule 
Is  a  demand  for  the  aboUshmert  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  School.  This  trains  students 
for  police  careers.  And  fourth.  Abolish  the 
Northeast  Ohio  Crime  Lat>oratory  used  for 
swift  identification  of  rioters  as  well  as 
criminals. 

Obviously  the  SDS  Is  out  after  more  than 
tbe  radicalizatlon  of  a  quiet  campus  where  In 
the  spring  young  man's  fancies  turned  to 
panty  raids. 

Let's  pass  over  for  a  moment  tbe  looting, 
the  burning,  the  attacks  on  banks,  the  as- 
satilt  on  firefighters  and  the  destz-uction  of 
tnventoriee  of  small  buslneesmen  which  hit 
Kent  U.  last  week.  Let's  go  back  aotne  years 
when  tbe  SDS's  natiooal  self-appointed  fe- 
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male  revolutionist,  Bernardin 
»t«d  herseU  In  the  Image  of 
slan  woman  who  almost   100 
came  the  sole  survivor  of  a 
making  terrorists  who  even 
electrical  gadgets. 

•Bernaj-dlne.  "  who  sees  hers4l 
day   "Lapassionarla."   Is   one 
tlonal   SDS  leaders.  It   Is  she 
Kent   State  U.   for  quite  a   w 
April  28.  1969.  she  spoke  to  a 
in   WiUams   Hall.   At   one   pel 
discussion   which    followed 
l>ecame  agitated,  lost  her  cool 
rostrum.     grabl>ed     the     ml 
shouted  that  she  could  murder 
fense.  an  eye  sind  ear  wltnesi 
under  sworn   testimony,   and 
for  revenge.  She  stopped.  And 
a  sense.    Well,  what  sense? 

A  week  later,  on  May  6., 
year   before   the   awesomely 
of  four  students,  the  SDS  helped 
rally    Joyce  Cecora.  reportedly 
SDS  speaker,  bluntly  called 
arms  to  end  "the  repressive 
administration." 

•They  used  guns  at  Cornell 
what  they  wanted,"  said  this 
now  typical  of  the  new  fraternjty 
"It  win  come  to  that  here!  ' 

On  Feb    27,  1969.  this  8am( 
had    said    that,    unleee    the 
gave  way,  the  SDS  would  burn 
campus    (according   to   sworn 
federal  report*) . 

Blood,   now   rotting    the   eirth 
lovely    campus,   did    not   spill 
That  sou  was  Ulled— furrowed 
Ing  Iron  words  of  the  toughe  st 
hills ta  this  land  has  known 
them   are   outsiders.   Virtually 
choee  Kent  State  because  It 
source   of   strength   for 
source  of  learning  for  the 
Ing  people,  a  spot  in  middle 

The    SDS   has   been    crying 
knows,  for  Its  leaders  are 
can  happen  when  any  military 
^oot   down    children    of 
class.  It  identifies.  It  cries  ou: 
governments. 

m  the  "right  on"  argot,  le 
of  stature  must  go  to  the 
the  record. 

I  have  criss-crossed  this  1 
times    I  know  America  will 
peal    to   reason.    It   Is   time 
reason  or  there  will  be  more  bltxxl 

And   It  Is  time  for   the 
women  to  appeal  for  that  reason 
not  their  world — or  It  would 
true  peace  and  not  be  the 
cate  of  a  provincial  Mao  Tse-t 
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tention  to  the  action  of  the  attorney 
general  whereby  supporting  the  plight 
of  those  graduating  law  students  who 
are  faced  with  both  final  test  prerequisite 
to  the  bar  examination,  and  a  greater 
commitment  to  constructively  take  part 
in  our  country's  great  dissent  against  the 
latest  administration  moves  in  South- 
east Asia,  particularly  Cambodia. 
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VIOLENT  PROTEST:  A  DEBASED 
LANGUAGE 


OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  received  an  answer  fropi  the  able  and 
distinguished  Attorney  General  Louis  J. 
Lefkowitz  in  response  to  mfr  May  15  tele- 
gram to  him,  a  copy  of  wl  ich  I  inserted 
into  the  Record,  Monday  A  tay  18. 

I  am  informed  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral wrote  to  the  court  of  i  ippeals  on  be- 
half of  the  students  and  in  support  of 
the  petition  for  a  rehearins . 

I  would  like  to  call  my  <  lolleagues"  at- 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Time  magazine  in  its  current  issue  has 
an  excellent  essay  on  the  futility  of  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  protest — "a  confes- 
sion of  ultimate  inarticulateness." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  my  colleagues  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  herewith: 

Violent  Protest:  A  Debased  Language 

Words,  like  trees,  bend  with  the  prevailing 
winds.  In  the  climate  of  opinion  of  the  past 
few  years,  the  word  dissent  has  undergone  a 
decided  transformation.  For  most  of  U.8.  his- 
tory. It  clearly  meant  speech — the  unortho- 
dox opinion,  the  challenging  Idea.  Then, 
during  the  1960s,  civil  rlghu  protesters  took 
to  the  streets  to  fight  segregation,  and  the 
word  became  associated  with  demonstrations 
as  much  as  with  speech.  As  protests  have 
continued  to  broaden  and  Increase,  dissent 
has  come  to  be  used  to  describe  and  defend  a 
wide  variety  of  physical  acts.  Including  vio- 
lence toward  property  and  even  toward 
people. 

The  explanation  many  protesters  offer  for 
their  switch  from  verbal  to  physical  dis- 
sent Is  that  no  one  pays  attention  to  words 
alone  any  longer.  However  eloquent  It  has 
been,  however  Imaginative  Its  uses,  language 
has  not  succeeded  In  eliminating  racial  dis- 
crimination or  ending  the  war  In  Indochina. 
So  the  protesters  have  resorted  to  what  So- 
cial Psychologist  Pranklyn  Halman  of  North- 
western University  calls  "body  rhetoric" — sit- 
ins.  Ue-lns.  marches — and  more  and  more 
bodies  have  sUrted  colliding.  Such  public 
confrontations  are  an  expression  of  gather- 
ing frustration  over  a  society  that  no  longer 
seems  to  respond  to  more  traditional  forms 
of  dissent. 

communication   of   feeling 

This  argument  contains  a  measure  of 
truth.  It  is  also  true  that  in  many  cases  the 
massed  forces  of  dissent — as  at  most  of  last 
weeks  rallies  mourning  the  Kent  State  four — 
have  demonstrated  a  commendable  restraint 
in  not  letting  verbal  protest  build  into  vio- 
lence. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  all  too 
often  these  days  dissent  Is  a  matter  of  arson 
and  rock  throwing.  The  reason  may  be  that 
protesters  have  despaired  of  the  efiScacy  of 
words  before  they  have  really  mastered  them. 
It  Is  significant  that  this  generation  of  dis- 
senters has  failed  to  produce  a  literature,  or 
even  a  polemic  that  Is  likely  to  endure.  On  the 
contrary,  It  has  been  persistently,  even 
proudly,  nonverbal.  It  has  emphasized  a  com- 
munication of  feeling  rather  than  of  words. 
The  vocabulary  of  protest,  often  weighted 
down  with  an  outmoded  Marxism,  Is  relent- 
lessly conventional  and  conformist.  The  same 
phrases — "up  against  the  wall."  "get  the 
pigs,"  "tell   It  like  It  Is"— are  endlessly  re- 


peated, less  for  their  Intrinsic  eloquence  than 
for  their  emotive  and  symbolic  value.  And 
that  sort  of  thing  gets  tiresome;  to  borrow 
from  the  Jargon.  It  "turns  people  off."  Even 
the  most  outrageous  obscenities  lose  their 
Impact  when  they  are  used  ad  nauseam. 

There  Is  often  a  disconcerting  Inexactness 
about  todays  rhetoric  of  dissent.  To  de- 
nounce the  Establishment  In  blanket  terms 
makes  little  sense  In  a  society  composed  of 
several  establishments,  each  with  Its  own 
Ideology  and  set  of  mores — many  of  them 
surprisingly  competitive.  "Power  to  the 
people"  Is  an  admirable  democratic  slogan — 
except  that,  as  used  presently,  what  it  really 
seems  to  mean  Is  power  to  the  leftist  radicals 
who  seek  to  control  any  revolution  In  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  verbal  overkill  to  describe  every 
mild  demurral  b'-  whites  against  the  most 
bluntly  radical  of  black-mlUtant  demands  as 
nothing  but  "racism."  And  the  case  for  politi- 
cal dissent  Is  weakened  when  almost  any  at- 
tempts, however  peaceful,  by  college  authori- 
ties to  restore  law  and  order  on  campus  are 
automatically  condemned  by  militant  radi- 
cals as  proof  that  the  U.S.  Is  a  "fascist  Amer- 
Ika."  Taken  at  face  value,  many  protest  slo- 
gans suggest  that  the  dissenters  have  se- 
riously misestimated  U.S.  society  and  Its  pos- 
sibility for  evolutionary  change. 

The  ultimate  debasement  of  language,  of 
course.  Is  violence.  Except  for  protesters  who 
simply  want  to  destroy — and  there  are  more 
than  a  few — most  dissenters  turn  to  violence 
In  a  desperate  effort  to  communicate  their 
profound  feelings  of  grievance.  Yet  surely 
this  Is  too  crude  a  way  to  get  their  message 
across.  A  bomb,  for  example,  lacks  specificity; 
Its  meaning  Is  as  scattered  as  Its  debris.  Some 
people  may  Interpret  such  an  act  as  a  signal 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  protester  and 
his  cause;  many  more  are  likely  to  read  Into 
It  a  need  to  make  life  a  lot  tougher  for  the 
protester.  Violence  Is,  essentially,  a  confes- 
sion of  ultimate  inarticulateness. 

Throughout  history,  dissent  has  been  more 
effectively  expressed  by  the  word  than  by  the 
weapon.  The  French  Revolution  was  betrayed 
by  the  ruthless  masters  of  the  Terror  who 
silenced  all  opposition  with  the  guillotine. 
The  enduring  Importance  of  the  revolution 
lies,  rather,  in  the  principles  enunciated  on 
Its  behalf  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Enlight- 
enment, who  bequeathed  the  notion  of  hu- 
man equality  to  the  modem  world.  During 
Its  bleakest  hours,  the  American  Revolution 
was  resuscitated  not  so  much  by  brilliant 
military  strategy  as  by  brilliant  words — those 
of  Tom  Paine  In  the  "times  that  try  men's 
souls."  Even  less  persuasive  and  more  recon- 
dite words  can  have  an  Impact  that  dramatic 
acts  do  not.  Wrote  Lord  Keynes:  "Madmen 
m  authority,  who  hear  voices  In  the  air,  are 
distilling  their  frenzy  from  some  academic 
scribbler  of  a  few  years  back.  I  am  sure  that 
the  power  of  vested  interests  Is  vastly  exag- 
gerated compared  with  the  gradual  encroach- 
ment of  Ideas  ' 

Debasement  of  the  language  cannot  be 
blamed  on  protestors  alone.  The  news  media, 
the  advertising  agencies,  the  Government — 
even  President  Nixon  himself — have  all 
helped  flatten  and  attenuate  the  English 
tongue.  When  radicals  misuse  language,  they 
are  only  applying  the  lesson  they  have  been 
so  well  taught  by  their  society.  That  lesson 
has  been  relnlorced  by  philosophers  now  In 
fashion — Marshall  McLuhan,  for  Instance, 
who  says  that  pictures  are  more  Important 
tham  words  and  contemplates  a  society  of 
Inarticulate  tribal  emotions  based  on  In- 
stant sight  and  sound.  Or  Herbert  Marcuse, 
who  teaches  that  protesting  words  are  as 
empty  as  air  in  a  technological  society  where 
power  Is  concentrated  in  a  few  hands.  Such 
a  contempt  for  language  makes  people  Im- 
patient with  the  orderly  processes  of 
thought.  No  sooner  Is  something  glimpsed  or 
considered  than  It  Is  demanded.  Not  only  is 
dialogue  destroyed,  but  so  Is  rationality, 
when  protesters  Insist  upon  Immediate  caplt- 
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ulatlon  to  their  "nounegotlable  demands." 
This  Is  what  Infants  demand — and  totall- 
tarlans. 

EXAMPLE   or   AGNEW 

Reactionary  as  the  thought  may  seem, 
Words  are  still  as  powerful  a  force  as  ever, 
when  they  are  cogently  used.  It  was.  after 
all,  language  alone  that  catapulted  Spiro 
Agnew  from  a  political  nonentity  to  a  na- 
tional figure  with  an  enthusiastic  personal 
following.  Agnew,  to  be  sure,  can  be  accused 
of  appealing  to  the  raw  emotions  of  the 
body  politic  In  his  now-famous  attacks  on 
"effete  snobs"  and  "tomentose  exhibi- 
tionists." On  the  other  hand,  a  protester 
would  have  a  hard  time  telling  the  Vice 
President  that  mere  speech  Is  not  capable 
of  stirring  people.  Unwittingly,  he  has  shown 
his  antagonists  on  the  left  that  It  can  still 
be  done. 

During  a  period  of  national  turmoil  and 
self-doubt.  It  Is  all  the  more  Imperative  for 
protesters  to  put  down  their  rocks  and  find 
their  voices  again.  As  a  commentary  on  the 
Kent  State  tragedy.  President  Nixon's  re- 
mark that  "when  dissent  turns  to  violence 
It  Invites  tragedy"  Is  callously  Inadequate. 
His  warning,  however,  carries  the  weight  of 
history;  In  a  general  unleashing  of  violence, 
dissent  Is  the  first  casualty.  Today  the  na- 
tion Is  In  considerable  need  of  healing,  as 
well  as  elevating,  language;  often  In  the  past 
that  need  has  been  filled  by  protecters  whose 
perspective  on  society  matched  their  pas- 
sionate commitment  to  Its  Improvement. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  dissenters  to  assert  their 
own  dignity  and  maintain  their  tradition 
by  upholding  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
word. 


IS  SCHOOL  OUT  OR  IN? 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  in  order  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  others,  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  14  issue  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Post  Herald  entitled  "Is  School 
Out  or  In?",  which  eloquently  expresses 
some  of  my  personal  feelings  about  the 
current  student  problems: 

Is  School  Out  or  In? 

With  thousands  of  college  students  wan- 
dering over  the  countryside  like  QuantrlU's 
Raiders,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
anyone  Is  back  on  the  campus  studying  for 
exams. 

We  are  told,  of  course,  that  the  arena  o( 
public  affairs  Is  a  better  teacher  than  some 
gloomy  professor  lecturing  from  20-year-old 
notes. 

And.  Indeed,  there  may  be  merit  In  spend- 
ing a  few  days  In  Washington,  as  the  entire 
faculty  and  student  body  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege did  last  week,  to  talk  to  congressmen 
about  the  war  in  Indochina,  or  any  other 
public  Issue. 

Nor  Is  there  any  special  objection  to  giv- 
ing students  time  off'  next  fall,  as  Duke, 
Princeton  and  other  schools  have  done,  to 
c.impalgn  for  candidates  In  the  congressional 
elections. 

This  Is  where  dissent  should  be  chan- 
neled— Into  the  political  process. 

But  there  is  not  much  educational  value 
in  blocking  highways,  tossing  rocks  at  police, 
burning  down  Old  Main  (as  they  did  at  Colo- 
rado State)  and  refusing  to  go  to  class  untU 
U.S.  troops  are  brought  home  from  Asia. 

From  the  student  squattertown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  to  the  "Effete  Snob  Corps 
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Marching  Band"  at  UCLA,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  passing  for  war  protest 
these  days. 

This  Is  the  time  of  year  when  "birds  do 
sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding."  And  the  voice 
of  the  cuckoo  is  heard  distinctly  through 
the  land. 

At  last  count,  more  than  150  colleges  and 
universities  either  were  closed  Indefinitely 
or  their  students  were  out  on  strike.  How 
these  schools  will  be  able  to  offer  academic 
credit  this  semester  Is  a  mystery;  but  that's 
only  half  the  rub. 

What  about  the  students — in  most  cases 
the  majority — who  might  prefer  to  go  to 
class   Instead   of   attending   peace  rallies? 

Eight  students  at  Wayne  State  In  Detroit 
finally  were  forced  to  get  an  Injunction  giv- 
ing professors  the  right  to  teach  even  If  the 
university  was  closed  down. 

Similar  suits  have  been  filed  in  New  York, 
Georgia  and  Florida  by  students  who  paid 
their  tuition  and  would  like  to  get  a  little 
schooling  In  return. 

Any  student  whose  "conscience"  compels 
him  to  stay  out  of  class  as  a  protest  against 
American  foreign  policy  has  a  right  to  do  so, 
of  course. 

But  other  students  have  rights,  too.  Or 
have  we  forgotten? 


THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE  PROGRAM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  comment  regarding  the 
continuation  of  the  golden  eagle  pass- 
port program  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 

This  program  has  provided  a  passport 
to  recreational  enjoyment  for  millions  of 
Americans,  while  at  the  same  time  easing 
the  administrative  burdens  of  the  UJ3. 
Park  Service  and  the  UJS.  Forest  Service. 

The  benefits  for  individuals  and  fami- 
lies are  enormous.  The  passport  is  uni- 
versally applicable,  so  that  a  family  tour- 
ing the  scenic  attractions  of  our  country 
is  assured  of  entry  to  our  parks  and  for- 
ests no  matter  to  what  State  they  may 
travel.  In  California,  which  contains 
some  of  the  most  popular  parks  in  the 
country,  golden  eagle  passport  sales  ac- 
counted for  approximately  one-quaiter 
of  the  total  sales  in  the  coimtry. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  encouraging  travel  within 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  aid  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  it  seems  very  strange 
to  me  that  the  House  committee  should 
have  delayed  so  long  in  taking  action  on 
the  measure.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
In  September  of  last  year,  and  yet  the 
bill  sat  in  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  past  the  point  where 
the  program  oflQcially  expired — 
March  31,  1970.  This  is  inexcusable,  both 
in  terms  of  bureaucratic  eflBciency  and 
in  creating  confusion  among  passport 
users  as  to  the  future  of  the  program. 

What  were  the  resisons  for  this  delay? 
The  program  has  provided  vast  recrea- 
tional benefits  by  encouraging  more 
widespread  use  of  our  national  parks 
and  forests  through  a  simpUfied  entry 
procedure.  Total  sales  of  golden  eagle 
passports  were  1,953,517  in  fiscal  1969. 
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Total  visitor- days  in  the  same  year  were 
157,356,500. 

The  staggering  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  visiting  our  parks,  camping, 
hiking,  and  generally  enjoying  America 
has  placed  a  great  strain  on  the  resources 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Yet  the  golden  eagle 
passport  allowed  for  a  simplified  fee  col- 
lection procedure  which  saved  many 
man-hours  of  time.  Indeed,  it  enabled 
collection  of  fees  from  those  users  of  re- 
mote national  forest  areas  who  might 
not  otherwise  have  paid. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
the  estimated  costs  of  administering  this 
program  run  at  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
revenues — some  $14  to  $21  million  an- 
nually. This  leaves  an  overall  revenue  in- 
crement from  the  passport  program  of 
over  $120  million.  Yet  just  last  week  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  to  promote  travel 
within  the  United  States  funded  at  $15 
milUon — with  no  gtiarantee  of  such  a 
high  financial  return  on  the  dollar  in- 
vestment. 

I  therefore  recommend  speedy  passage 
of  this  measure  by  the  House,  and  a  more 
expeditious  consideration  of  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  American  people  in  the 
future. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 
AT  GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10 
of  this  year,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  my  neighboring  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  honoris  causa 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
school  of  medicine,  here  at  Georgetown 
University. 

There,  before  a  learned  body  of  men 
who  had  completed  their  studies  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  our  colleague  spoke  to 
them,  not  principally  about  the  healing 
of  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  and 
children,  but  of  caring  for  the  soul  and 
the  mind  of  mankind. 

The  words  he  spoke  on  that  occasion 
were  memorable,  as  so  often  his  words 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  are  memorable. 
With  your  permission,  therefore,  I  should 
like  to  append  here  the  commencement 
address  he  deUvered  on  that  occasion. 
It  is  a  text  that  all  of  us  might  study 
with  profit: 
Address  bt   Congressman   Daniel  J.   Flood 

It  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  alike  for  me 
to  be  here  today  and  to  be  invited  to  speak 
to  you  who  are  gathered  together  for  this 
Commencement  of  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.  I  am  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me  In  your 
granting  of  the  degree  Doctor  of  Science 
honoris  causa,  an  honor  which  I  am  proud 
to  accept.  I  am  glad  to  extend  to  those  of 
you  who  have  completed  or  are  completing 
your  medical  studies  at  this  school,  to  Its 
able  faculty  and  administration,  and  to  all, 
families  and  friends,  who  share  in  the  joy 
of  this  occasion  sincere  congratulations  and 
every  good  wish  for  the  future  years. 

We  hear  much  these  days  of  priorities  and 
their  recK'dering,  nationally  and  In  our  local 
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communities.  Living,  as  we  do,  In  » troubled 
time  when  the  fabric  of  society  itself  seems 
frnved  and  strained  by  tensions  and  dis- 
ruptions of  erery  kind,  this  concern  with 
priorities  becomes  increasingl  r  urgent  and 
evident.  In  my  remarks  today  I  want  lor  a 
momeni  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  ul- 
timate, basic  priorities  of  our  lives  In  con- 
temporary America. 

For  practical  purposes,  you  Know,  we  can 
s.iy  that  we  live — all  of  us — In  hree  different 
worlds.  Every  human  being,  like  a  Juggler, 
so  to  speak,  keeps  three  balU  In  the  atr  at 
the  same  time:  think  briefly  of  those  three 
worlds  and  what  they  are  like. 

The  first  Is  the  relatively  s  naU  world  of 
.1  mans  private  life — the  wor  d  he  Is  born 
Into,  grows  up  In,  Is  educated  In;  the  world 
in  which  he  develops  habits,  so  ne  good,  some 
bad:  makes  a  living,  falls  In  love,  perhaps; 
r.-ilses  a  family  or  lives  alone  without  a  fam- 
ily: meets  handicaps,  makes  decisions.  In 
other  words.  It  is  the  relatively  small  world 
of  his  dally  routine — the  neighborhood  Ui 
which  he  lives,  works,  and  play! . 

The  second  Is  the  much  larger  world  of 
public  events  In  which  he  Uvea ,  but  may  not 
take  an  active  part  in,  either  b«  cause  he  cant 
or  doesnt  care  to.  Its  the  wbrld  In  which 
there  are  economic  depressions  and  inflation; 
the  world  In  which  wars  arr  fought,  and 
peace  bought  and  paid  for  at  a  price.  It  Is 
the  world  In  which  men  go  to  the  moon, 
cities  go  downhill,  institution!  i  rise  and  fall. 
empires  come  and  go.  It  Is  the  i?orld  In  which 
men  In  high  office  make  momentous  deci- 
sions which  affect  us  all.  It's  the  world  in 
which  taxee  are  levied,  laws  ixe  made,  and 
men  are  drafted  Into  military  i er\lce. 

There  Is  another  world,  a  'bird  one  and 
harder  to  describe.  Ifs  the  world,  not  as  It  Is, 
but  as  it  U  meant  to  be,  ou^ht  to  be;  the 
world  In  which  a  man's  consc  ence  feels  the 
pull  of  a  magnetic  pole — iin  Irresistible 
moral  force  which  be  Ignores  ai  his  own  peril. 
This  Is  a  world  of  vision  and  vitality — In  a 
sense  Invisible,  yet  often  more  real  than  the 
other  two,  and  aometlmes  via  ble  In  a  flash 
of  beauty  or  a  deed  of  uutta  and  goodness 
manifest  In  human  life. 

These  are  the  three  worlds  ihrough  which 
a  man  goes — not  as  one  mlglit  go  through 
successive  grades  in  a  school  but  meshed 
with  each  other;  we  live  In  all  three  at  once, 
so  to  speak,  and  different  people  handle  these 
worlds  in  very  different  ways.  Our  cooeem 
today  ks  bow  b«st  to  manaM  this  juggling 
act,  if  you  will,  of  living  In  tiree  worlds  at 
once. 

First  Is  the  question  of  your  scale  of  prior- 
ities. For  most  of  ns,  the  first  world  is  the 
most  immediate  and  pressing.  The  second  la 
perhaps  the  most  urgent  and  In  a  way  the 
most  revelant  because  we  aie  directly  af- 
fected by  everything  that  happens  In  tt: 
there  is  no  selectivity  or  personal  choice  In 
depression  or  Inflation,  war  or  peace. 

The  third  Is  the  most  uUlmiite,  not  neces- 
sarily the  most  Immediate  cr  Intimate  or 
relevant — at  least  from  a  superficial  point  of 
view,  but  the  most  ultimate.  That  being  so, 
our  ultimate  priorities  lead  ui  to  questions 
of  relationship — how  do  we  re!  ate  life  In  this 
third  world,  the  world  of  IdeiOs  and  values, 
of  faith  and  spirit,  to  life  in  the  other  two. 
The  answer  Is  to  be  found  In  1  he  long,  some- 
times tragic,  sometimes  gloilous  story  of 
man's  spiritual  Journey  and  ol  his  awareness 
of  the  meaning  of  God  in  h  iman  life  and 
experience. 

In  truth,  the  relationship  between  these 
three  worlds  should  and  coulil  be  quite  dif- 
ferent: It  could  be  that  life  In  that  third 
ultimate  world  can  liberate  u!  from  bondage 
to  the  first,  that  Is,  your  llttU  private  world, 
?nd  enable  us  to  be  usefuU]  active  in  the 
second.  No  man.  no  body  ol  men,  can  do 
anything  significant  In  the  larger  world  un- 
til he  can  get  out  of  himself.  Except  a  grain 
of  wheat  fall  on  fertile  soil,  1 ;  cannot  nour- 
i:ih  life.  Once  a  main  gets  out  of  himself,  he 
is  free,  free  to  do  his  part  In  ibis  confusing, 
troubled  world — to  set  the  cr>oked  right,  to 
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upset  what  may  need  upsetting  to  set  right 
and  reconcile;  to  bring  us  to  the  sorrows  and 
tragedies  of  the  world  of  his  Joy,  his  hope, 
and  his  loving  kindness:  to  draw  together 
those  who  have  been  torn  asunder. 

It  seems  to  be  that  this  applies  to  every 
Individual  and  community,  but  with  this 
special  pertinence  here  today  to  you  who 
are  entering  into  or  are  already  a  part  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  virtues  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  experience  can 
easily  blind  us  to  the  dtngers  of  mere  pro- 
fes^'ilonallsm  In  a  society  and  world  in  which 
the  need  for  medical  care  at  every  level  Is 
greater  than  ever.  The  opportvuvliles  for 
service  to  human  suffering  demand  a  genera- 
tion of  doctors  who  are  able  to  relate  to  their 
fellowmau  beyond  the  limited  spliere  of  per- 
sonal or  collective  self-interest. 

This  Is  the  great  challenge  which  confronts 
you  who  are  gathered  here  today.  Just  as — 
In  different  but  not  dissimilar  ways — it  con- 
fronts those  of  us  In  other  areas  of  human 
life — whether  In  politics  or  In  religion.  In 
business  or  In  the  arts  and  sciences.  If  we 
are  to  Uve  creatively  as  free  and  responsible 
men  and  women  in  the  three  worlds  I  have 
described,  we  must  reorder  our  priorities  and 
their  relationships. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  worlds  today  be- 
cause I  believe  it  must  be  a  vital  ingredient 
In  the  practice  of  medicine — Is  In  every 
area  of  life.  The  tradition  which  speaks  ol 
medicine  as  'the  art  of  healing  "  and  which 
associates  medicine  with  religion  Is  essen- 
tially sound,  even  In  this  technological  and 
scientific  age,  sound  in  lis  perception  that 
medicine.  In  Its  ministry  to  the  whole  man, 
touches  the  heart  of  life — the  Issues  of  life 
and  death,  the  mystery,  the  tragedy,  and 
the  glory  of  man. 

In  his  recent  study  of  modern  German 
history.  Hajo  Holbom  speaks  of  the  decline 
of  education  In  pre-Nazl  Germany:  the  fail- 
ure of  German  education  In  the  professions, 
he  writes,  was  a  failure  to  deal  with  the  whole 
man  In  his  necessary  relationship  to  his  so- 
ciety. The  result  (he  continues)  was  the  pro- 
duction of  "men  proficient  In  special  or  spe- 
cial knowledge  but  lacking  not  only  In  the 
most  primitive  preparation  for  civic  responsi- 
bility but  also  In  a  canon  of  absolute  ethical 
commitments."  You  who  are  gathered  here 
know  well  the  growing  number  of  difficult, 
specific  techniques  which  must  be  mastered 
In  modern  medicine  and  the  pressures  which 
make  for  acute  specialization.  We  can  and 
most  seek  to  recover  for  otir  day  the  hu- 
manizing, liberating  values  of  social  and 
commtuilty  concern.  The  challenge  rests 
upon  you  who  are  about  to  enter  the  high 
rolling  of  the  medical  profession  as  doctors, 
as  citizens,  and  as  human  beings  alert,  open, 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  your  fellowmen. 

So  may  It  be  said  of  you.  In  the  ancient 
words  of  the  author  of  Eccleslastlcus  In  the 
Hebrew  Bible: 

"Honor  the  physician  with  the  honor  due 
him  according  to  your  need  of  him,  for  the 
Lord  created  him.  For  healing  comes  from 
the  Most  High  .  . . 

His  work  will  never  be  finished;  and  from 
him  health  Is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
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anniversary  of  the  two  events  which 
made  the  recognition  of  this  nation  pos- 
sible. 

On  May  10,  1866,  the  first  prince  of 
Rumania  was  selected  and  on  May  10, 
1877,  the  Rumanian  Principality  pro- 
claimed Its  independence.  The  date  of 
May  10  ".ras  again  singled  out  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rumania  when  in  1881,  the  Ru- 
manian people  decided  to  raise  their  na- 
tion to  the  rank  of  kingdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  imfortunate 
that  the  celebration  of  these  events  is 
done  primarily  by  those  who  no  longer 
reside  in  their  homeland.  By  recalling 
these  historic  dates  here  in  the  House, 
it  is  my  hope  that  our  words  will 
serve  to  remind  our  Rumanian  friends 
of  the  commitment  we  share  to  free  and 
independent  nations. 


RtTMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  92  years  since  the  Congiess  of  Ber- 
lin confirmed  Rumania's  Independence. 
We  recall  this  arrival  of  the  Rumanian 
State  into  the  community  of  nations  as 
we  pause  to  commemorate  the  May  10 


RESPONSIBLE  APPROACH  TO  THE 
PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  US 
TODAY 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or   NBW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1979 

Mr.  FOREMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  18,  1970,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  is  a  full  page  statement  paid  for  by 
the  Youth  Committee  for  Peace  With 
Freedom.  I  do  not  know  the  sponsors  of 
this  open  letter  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  but 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  responsible 
approach  they  take  to  the  problem  con- 
fronting us  today. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  their 
statement  that  some  2,000  of  the  Na- 
tion's 2,400  colleges  have  not  taken  part 
in  violent  protest.  In  my  home  State  of 
New  Mexico,  our  schools,  colleges,  and 
imiversities  are  carrying  on  education  as 
usual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Ricord 
and  consideration  by  my  colleagues  the 
statement  of  the  Youth  Committee  for 
Peace  With  Freedom: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,  1970] 
An   Open   Lettioi  to    100   Senators 

Gentlemen:  Over  the  coming  days  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be  passing 
on  two  legislative  amendments  which  may  be 
fateful  for  the  future  of  our  country,  for  the 
wider  cause  of  freedom,  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  let- 
ter to  you  because  as  students  and  young 
citizens,  we  are  profoundly  concerned  over 
the  crisis  through  which  our  country  is  pass- 
ing. It  is  a  crisis  which  has  an  Internal  com- 
ponent and  an  external  component,  and  the 
two  are  clearly  interrelated. 

Like  the  students  who  have  come  to  visit 
your  ofBces,  by  the  hundreds  and  by  the 
thousands,  over  the  past  two  weeks,  we  fear 
that  we  may  lose  our  country  if  we  fall  to 
pay  adequate  attention  to  certain  pressing 
national  priorities.  But  we  do  not  share  their 
well-intentioned  isolationism,  their  apparent 
belief  that  they  can  build  a  beautiful 
America  even  If  the  rest  of  the  world 
crumbles  around  them. 

Unlike  them,  we  fear  that  we  can  also  lose 
our  country — and  lose  the  peace  of  the  world 
In  the  process — If  we  fall  In  our  obligations 
as  the  free  world's  greatest  power.  Indeed,  so 
strained  and  delicate  Is  the  balance  In  the 
field  of  world  affairs  that  single  blunder  by 
our  country  may  be  enough  to  open  the  way 
to  caUistrophe, 


Mmj  19,  1970 
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We  believe  that  the  Senate's  passage  of  the 
Church-Cooper  Amendment  and/or  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield  Amendment  would  constl- 
mte  precisely  such  a  blunder. 

The  protesters  who  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton have  argued  that  the  Senate  must  pass 
tlie  Church-Cooper  Amendment  and  the 
Hatfield  Amendment  because  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  students  and  the  Majority  of 
the  American  people  support  them.  We  think 
that  the  premise  on  which  this  contention 
is  based  Is  false. 

A  Gallup  Poll  taken  Immediately  after 
the  President's  speech,  showed  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  took  a  stand  supported 
the  President's  action  In  Cambodia.  That  the 
President's  action  Is  not  without  Important 
support  Is  also  evidenced  from  the  fact  that 
APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and  other 
leading  trade-unionists  have  also  supported 
the  President. 

As  for  the  many  campus  demonstrations 
and  the  large  number  of  students  who  have 
come  to  Washington,  we  note  (1)  that  some 
2000  out  of  2400  colleges  have  not  taken  part 
in  the  current  protest  movement,  (2)  that 
strike  votes  were  defeated  In  a  number  of 
colleges  and  carried  only  by  slender  majori- 
ties in  other  colleges,  and  (3)  that  substan- 
tially more  than  half  of  our  young  people 
do  not  go  to  college  and  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  campus  ferment.  But  even 
if  the  protesters  were  ten  times  as  numerous 
and  ten  times  as  passionate  In  the  advocacy 
of  their  cause,  this  by  Itself  would  not  con- 
sUtute  a  guarantee  that  they  were  right. 
Public  opinion  can  l)e  wrong.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  many  occasions  in  the  history  of 
our  country  and  in  the  history  of  other 
countries  when  courageous  leaders  have  had 
to  stand  up  against  what  appeared  to  be  an 
overwhelming  tide  of  public  opinion. 

The  supreme  example  of  such  courage  In 
the  history  of  our  own  country  was  provided 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Civil  War.  By  the  middle  of  1863 
there  was  growing  agitation  against  the 
war  .  .  .  The  people  were  weary  and  tired  of 
the  Inconclusive  bloodshed  .  .  .  There  were 
violent  anti-draft  riots  In  New  York,  in 
which  scores  were  shot  down  .  .  .  Increas- 
ingly vicious  attacks  on  the  President  began 
to  appear  in  the  press  .  .  .  Salmon  P.  Chase 
resigned  from  the  Lincoln  cabinet  and  struck 
up  an  anti-Lincoln  alliance  which  Included 
congressmen,  businessmen,  officers  and  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, Horace  Greeley  ...  In  August  1864.  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  adopted  a 
resolution  which  read:  "After  four  years  of 
failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experi- 
ment of  war  .  .  .  Justice,  humanity,  liberty 
and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  Imme- 
diate efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  .  .  .  Lincoln  himself  was  con- 
vinced that  his  administration  would  not  be 
re-elected.  But  he  i>ersevered  in  his  course 
because  he  was  convinced  of  Its  correctness. 
In  modern  times  Winston  Churchill  pro- 
vided us  with  a  sublime  example  of  the  kind 
of  courage  that  Ls  willing  to  swim  full  against 
the  tide  of  public  opinion.  Despite  the  rise 
of  Hitler,  public  opinion  In  Great  Britain 
was  predominantly  pacifist  and,  at  a  later 
stage  pro-appeasement.  The  spirit  of  the 
British  campus  was  refiected  In  the  so-called 
peace  pledge,  under  which  the  members  of 
the  Oxford  Union,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, voted  to  "never  again  bear  arms  for 
King  and  County."  As  Chvirchlll  com- 
mented: ".  .  .  In  Germany,  In  Russia,  In 
Italy  and  Japan,  the  Idea  of  a  decadent  Brit- 
ain took  deep  root  and  swayed  many  calcu- 
lations. Little  did  the  foolish  boys  who  passed 
the  resolution  dream  that  they  were  des- 
tined quite  soon  to  conquer  or  fall  gloriously 
in  the  ensuing  war,  and  prove  themselves 
the  finest  generation  ever  bred  In  Britain. 
Less  excuse  can  be  found  for  their  elders, 
who  had  no  chance  of  self-repudiation  in 
action." 
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When  Chamberlain  returned  from  Munich 
with  the  shameful  agreement  he  had  signed 
with  Hitler,  there  was  no  question  that  he 
had  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  British  people — perhaps  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  people.  The  verdict 
of  history  is  now  in  on  the  conflict  between 
the  Churchllllan  handful  and  the  tide  of 
British  public  opinion  In  the  period  preceding 
World  War  II. 

In  Profiles  in  Courage,  our  martyred  Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Kennedy,  told  stories  of  a 
number  of  American  Senators  and  American 
Presidents  who  displayed  exemplary  forti- 
tude m  standing  up  against  misled  majori- 
ties In  Congress  or  against  a  misled  public 
opinion.  John  P.  Kennedy  had  this  kind  of 
courage  himself,  and  he  had  it  in  abundance. 
About  the  situation  and  the  commitment 
which  the  Senate  will  be  discussing  over  the 
coming  days.  President  Kennedy  had  this  to 
say  m  July  of  1963:  ".  .  .  To  withdraw  from 
that  effort  (the  defense  of  South  Vietnam) 
would  mean  a  collapse  not  only  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  Southeast  Asia,  so  we  are  go- 
ing to  slay  there." 

This  was  not  an  Isolated  statement,  but 
one  In  a  series  of  many  similar  statements, 
remarkr.ble  for  their  consistency  and  con- 
tinuity, going  back  to  1956. 

If  President  Kennedy  were  alive  today, 
there  can  be  little  question  about  where  he 
would  stand  on  the  Church-Cooper  Resolu- 
tion, or  on  the  McGovern-Hatfield  Resolu- 
tion. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate!  We  are  young 
people,  but  we  know  enough  about  the  his- 
tory of  appeasement  and  about  the  Nature 
of  N.-izl  and  Communist  totalitarianism,  to 
be  convinced  that  these  two  amendments.  If 
they  were  ever  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  would  spell  disaster  both  at  home 
and  abroad — not  in  decades  to  come,  but  In 
the  next  few  years — perhaps  In  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

For  these  two  amendments  are  not  a  for- 
mula for  peace;  they  are — tee  will  mince  no 
words  about  it — o  formula  for  betrayal  and 
capitulation,  and  for  a  neo-isolationism  so 
rigid  and  so  blind  that  it  makes  the  "For- 
tress America"  isolationism  of  the  thirties 
look  like  the  most  radical  internationalism 
in  comparison. 

The  Church-Cooper  Amendment  not  only 
demands  that  we  get  out  of  Cambodia  by 
July  1;  If  rigidly  interpreted,  it  would  pre- 
vent the  Administration  from  giving  a  single 
M16  rifle,  or  even  a  captured  AK47  rifle,  to 
the  Cambodian  government  with  which  to 
defend  itself  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  aggression.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  it  win  be  Interpreted  as  saying  that,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  Senate  is  concerned, 
the  Communists  can  take  over  wherever  they 
wish  m  Asia,  and  we  will  not  lift  a  finger  to 
assist  their  victims. 

The  McGovern-Hatfield  Amendment  would 
compound  the  mischief  done  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment.  By  calling  for  the  ter- 
mination of  all  military  activity  In  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  1970  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  by  the  end  of  June  30,  1971, 
It  sets  up  a  timetable  whose  excessive  tempo 
and  absolute  rigidity  constitute  a  virtual 
guarantee  of  a  Communist  takeover — not 
merely  In  Vietnam  but  throughout  South- 
east Asia. 

In  less  than  a  year's  time,  the  President 
has  withdrawn  115,000  combat  forces;  and  he 
has  pledged  the  withdrawal  of  another 
150.000  American  soldiers  over  the  next  12- 
month  period.  While  ambitious,  the  Presi- 
dent's timetable  gives  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  the  time  It  needs  to  take  over 
the  burden  of  defense  In  an  organized  man- 
ner: and  It  gives  Southeast  Asia  a  precious 
breathing  space  In  which  to  organize  Its  de- 
fenses against  the  further  encroachment  of 
Communist  Imperialism.  It  is  a  timetable 
which,  if  Congress  does  not  undercut  it,  can 
bring  peace  with  freedom  for  Southeast  Asia 
and  peace  with  honor  for  the  United  States. 
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The  debate  to  date  in  the  Senate  has  dis- 
tressed us  and  made  us  apprehensive.  We 
know  that  Senators  are  weary  of  the  war,  as 
the  American  people  are,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  see  it  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  those 
Senators  who  support  these  two  amendments 
but  of  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  realize  that 
the  manner  in  which  we  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam is  all-important — that.  If  we  withdraw 
with  honor,  we  withdraw  with  credibility, 
whereas  If  we  withdraw  in  humiliation  and 
defeat  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  our  credi- 
bility. 

More  than  one  authority  has  made  the 
point  that  it  is  American  credibility  that  pre- 
serves the  peace  of  the  world.  For  If  a  time 
ever  arrives  when  our  allies  and  friends  feel 
that  they  no  longer  trust  us,  and  when  our 
enemies  have  come  to  regard  us  as  a  paralyzed 
glani  or  a  paper  tiger.  World  War  III  would 
become  a  serious  possibility.  Perhaps  the  first 
point  of  testing  would  be  the  Middle  E^st, 
where  the  Soviets  might  react  to  an  Ameri- 
can defeat  in  Southeast  Asia  by  intervening 
openly  to  crush  Israel  and  Impose  Its  empire 
throughout  the  Arab  lands,  all  the  way  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Gibraltar. 

We  also  wonder,  w^hether  the  Senators 
who  support  the  amendments  truly  believe 
that  a  withdrawal  in  defeat  from  Vietnam 
would  usher  in  a  new  era  of  domestic  tran- 
quility? We  wonder  whether  they  are  not. 
at  least,  worried  that  the  President  might  be 
right  when  he  waj-ned  that  such  a  humilia- 
tion, would  produce  a  far  more  dangerous 
polarization  In  our  society  than  the  one  we 
confront  today. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  better  If  the  President 
had  acted  in  greater  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  It  would  be  better  If  there 
were  a  clearer  delineation  of  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  role  of  Congress  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  But  are  the  Senators 
who  sponsor  the  pending  SLmendments  not 
at  least  concerned  that  their  proposal  seri- 
ously undercuts  the  President's  authority  as 
Commander-in-Chief  at  a  critical  Juncture; 
that  it  creates  a  spectacle  of  division  that 
can  only  delight  and  embolden  our  enemies; 
that  If  they  push  their  contest  with  the 
President  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  they  will 
stand  responsible  before  history  for  the 
shattering  defeat  which  is  bound  to  result, 
and  for  all  the  tragic  consequences  that  will 
flow  from  It? 

We  appeal  to  those  Senators  who  have 
supported  the  President's  program  for  with- 
drawal with  honor  from  Vietnam  to  stand 
fast  against  the  pressures — yes,  and  outright 
Intimidation — that  wUl  be  brought  to  bear 
on  them. 

We  appeal  to  those  Senators  who  have 
supported  the  pending  amendments  to  re- 
assess the  relative  risks  of  the  President's 
course  as  against  the  course  of  surrender 
and  humiliation. 

We  cannot  at  this  point  begin  to  match 
the  massive  and  lavishly  financed  lobby 
which  has  been  visiting  Senate  offices  on  a 
non-stop  basis.  The  groups  of  the  tinder- 
slgned,  and  of  other  concerned  young  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  visltng 
your  offices  over  the  coming  days.  We  hope 
that  they  will  get  the  same  respectful  treat- 
ment that  you  have  accorded  to  those  who 
came  before  us. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  NATIONAL 
ACTION 


HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  2 
weeks  have  passed  since  the  tragic  deaths 
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of  four  students  on  the 
State  University.  Last 
students  died  on  the 
Sute. 

The  urgent  need  for 
has  never  been  more  evi 
terrible  thing  can  happen 
ing   and   abhorrent   to 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
son  State.  71  of  my  fellow 
quested  to  join  with  me 
the  sense  of  the  Congress 
dent  should  establish  a 
examine  the  recent  events 
campuses. 

As  the  original  sponsor 
lion.  I  know  that  my 
in  hoping  that  a 
sion's   examination   of 
State,  Jackson  State,  and 
campuses  will  result  in 
mendations  to  puide  us  as 
as  a  nation  in  meeting 
bilities. 
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HON.  MASTON  )'NEAL 


or    GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR  2SENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  May  V.'.  1970 
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Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgi|i 
it  pleases  me  greatly  to 
close,  personal  friend  of 
ward  Vason  Jones,  of 
attained  the  recognition 
serves  in  the  field  of 
tecture. 

He  has  been  chosen 
M.  Nixon  to  design  majoi 
Blue  Room  of  the  White 

The  First  Lady 
she  went  to  New  York 
viewed  the  marvelous 
pUshed  in  creating  six 
Americana  for  the 
of  Art. 

Berry  B.  Tracy,  curate^ 
can  Wing  of  the 
Conger,   curator   of   the 
were  high  in  their 
also  gained  national 
great  work  in  the  Statje 
eighth  floor  diplomatic 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  early 
Maxine  Cheshire  of  the 
discussed    the   proposed 
changes   in    considerably 
happy  to  offer  this  for 
interest  of  history: 

Rbsto«atic*» 


praij  e 


(By  Maxine  Cli(  shire) 

Mrs.   Richard   Nixon   la    jrlnging   the  na- 
tions    foremost     19tU-ceii  tury 
architect  to  the  White  H(  use  for  a  refur 
blshing  that  will  Include    i  major  overhaul 
in  the  Blue  Room  and  a  ne^  look  In  the  Red 
Room. 

The  expert  la  Edward 
Albany,  Oa..  recognized  as 
Itatlve  voice  on  circa- 180C 
United  States. 

It  waa  JcHies  who  created  six  flawless 
rooms  for  the  19th-Centu|y  Americana  Ex- 
hibit, which  Mrs.  Ntaron  Is  scheduled  to  open 
at  the  MetropoUtan  Museum  of  Art  In  New 
York  on  8und*y  night. 


of  Kent 

two  more 

of  Jackson 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
know  that  my 
ii£iny  years,  Ed- 
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the  most  author- 
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He  Is  "so  good,"  one  Metropolitan  spokes- 
man said  yesterday,  that  Berry  B.  Tracy,  the 
curator  of  the  American  Wing,  "would  accept 
no  one  else  to  work  on  the  settings." 

Jones,  because  he  has  been  tied  up  so  many 
months  on  the  Met  project,  has  had  only  one 
conference  with  Mrs.  Nixon  at  the  White 
House. 

He  was  introduced  to  her  by  her  new  cura- 
tor. Clem  Conger.  Jones  worked  with  Conger 
to  create  the  magnificent  woodwork  which 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  admire  so  greatly 
in  the  State  Department  s  Diplomatic  Recep- 
tion Rooms. 

Jones  had  craftsmen  and  mlllworkers  in 
Georgia  reproduce  woodwork  from  a  distin- 
guished Philadelphia  house  In  the  period  of 

1775-1800. 

Jones'  Ideas  for  IGOO  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
haven't  got  to  the  planning  stage  yet.  But 
one  source  said  last  night  that  the  first  prior- 
ity will  be  given  to  the  state  rooms. 

These  were  the  major  interiors  where  the 
former  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy  began  a  restora- 
tion project  that  she  hoped  other  First  Ladles 
would  keep  alive. 

Mrs.  Nixon  Is  known  to  have  been  "boning 
up"  on  the  19th  century  and  has  some  very 
definite  ideas  about  the  way  she  wants  things 
to  look. 

Mrs.  Kennedy's  decorating  was  done  by  a 
Frenchman,  Stephan  Boudln  of  Paris — a  fact 
she  tried  unsuccessfully  to  keep  secret 
from  American  decorators  and  American 
taxpayers. 

Not  everyone  approved  Boudln's  ideas  when 
they  were  completed,  including  the  Winter- 
thur  Museum's  Henry  F.  duPont,  who  headed 
the  restoration  committee. 

DuPont  so  intensely  disliked  the  Blue 
Room  that  he  grumpily  referred  to  it.  upon 
completion,  as  "Boudln's  Boudoir." 

The  Blue  Room  U  going  to  be  the  Blue 
Room  again."  said  someone  who  knows.  "The 
architect.  Hoban,  who  designed  the  White 
House,  intended  that  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful room  in  the  building,  and  it  simply  is 
not." 
The  source  added: 

•T  know  that  research  is  being  done  to  try 
to  and  out  what  Hoban  had  In  mind.  I  know 
it  couldn't  have  been  that  silk  fringe  hang- 
ing around  the  ceiling.  I  think  wooden 
cornices  will  probably  be  the  first  thing 
added,  with  new  BLtJE  silk  on  the  walls  and 
windows.  Instead  of  white." 

All  the  state  room  fabrics  are  going  to  be 
replaced,  but  the  Red  Room  Is  scheduled  for 
the  most  drastic  changes. 

The  cerise  color  scheme  Is  going  to  be 
replaced  with  something  that  Is  a  truer  red. 
Mrs.  Nixon,  who  Is  keenly  sensitive  to 
colors.  Is  known  to  like  the  pale  shade  of 
almost -chartreuse  moire  that  is  now  on  the 
walls  of  the  Green  Room. 

That  color  will  "probably"  be  used  again, 
but  the  silk  may  not  be  the  same  very  ex- 
pensive water-marked  type  which  was  spe- 
cially woren  for  the  room  during  the  restora- 
tion of  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

"Mrs.  Nixon  loved  what  Mrs.  Kennedy  had 
done,"  another  source  said  last  night.  "But 
that  doesn't  mean  it  cannot  change  and  get 
better  and  better.  The  Nlxons  want  the  very 
best,  and  It  Is  very  exciting  that  they  put 
so  much  emphasis  on  Improving  it. 

"This  Is  a  field  Mrs.  Nixon  was  Interested  in 
before  she  became  First  Lady. "  the  source 
said.  "She  vised  to  spend  her  afternoons 
browsing  through  the  great  antiques  galleries 
In  New  York,  and  this  is  her  very  favorite 
period." 

Everyone  knowledgeable  about  the  White 
House  has  been  aware  since  the  Nlxons  ar- 
rived that  the  state  rooms  have  grown  shabby 
from  the  hard  wear  and  tear  of  some  9 
mUUon  tourists  who  have  filed  through  in 
recent  years  and  put  their  hands  on  the  walls 
and  upholstery  and  snipped  tassels  oS  the 
fringes. 
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In  addition  to  the  redecorating,  which  Is 
long  overdue,  the  Nlxons  are  known  to  want 
to  upgrade  the  furniture  In  various  rooms 
and  get  museum-caliber  replacements  which 
might  not  have  been  available  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy when  she  was  foraging. 

The  Oval  Drawing  Room  upstairs  In  the 
private  quarters,  where  the  President  and 
First  Lady  traditionally  entertain  heads  of 
slate  privately  before  state  dinners,  has  some 
very  valuable  18th-century  French  salon 
furniture.  But  It  also  has  some  reproductions, 
and  those  are  slated  for  replacement  as  soon 
as  possible. 


SOME  MEN  ARE  PROUD  TO  EXPRESS 
THEIR  LOVE  FOR  THEIR  COUN- 
TRY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  received  yesterda>  a  letter 
f  rone  Set.  Kenneth  Lee  who  lives  in  Jer- 
sey City,  which  I  am  most  proud  to  rep- 
resent. 

Sergeant  Lee  was  drafted  into  the 
Army  in  1968  and,  after  serving  his  full 
tour  of  duty,  will  be  released  tliis  coming 
Augtist. 

In  this  time  of  discontent  when  school 
buildings  are  burned,  public  institutions 
bombed,  and  the  flag  desecrated,  while 
students  are  shot  and  tempers  rage  over 
our  national  military  policy,  I  am  able 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  we  still  have  among  us  patriotic 
young  men  such  as  Sergeant  Lee  who,  as 
he  says  in  his  letter,  "love  our  flag  be- 
cause it  stands,  today  as  it  did  before,  for 
the  finest  country  on  earth." 

Sergeant  Lee  and  others  like  him,  who 
are  not  too  proud  to  express  their  love 
for  their  country  as  Sergeant  Lee  has 
done  through  word  and  deed,  are  the  bul- 
wark of  our  great  Nation. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  such  as  Sergeant  Lee,  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  who  work 
within  and  have  faith  in  our  constitu- 
tional government. 

My  faith  in  our  yotmg  people  remains 
unshaken.  I  am  grateful  to  Sergeant  Lee 
for  his  letter  because  it  strengthens  that 
faith. 

Sergeant  Kenneth  Lee's  letter  follows : 
Company  C,  440th  Sicnai.  Battalion. 

APO  New  York.  May  11, 1970. 
Dear  Si«:   This  letter  is  about  the  day  I 
was  drafted  into  the  Army,  and  I  felt  I  had 
to  put  It  on  paper  to  let  others  know  how 
I  felt  about  our  flag  and  country. 

The  first  day  In  the  Army,  September  5, 
19«8  was  a  rough  day.  As  I  swore  my  alle- 
giance before  an  ofBcer  In  Newark's  Federal 
Building.  I  felt  a  chlU  running  down  my 
side.  Then  I  looked  up  at  our  National  Col- 
ors. I  realized  that  I  was  a  part  of  the  Flag, 
and  It  was  a  moment  I  will  remember  all 
my  life. 

It  brought  to  my  mind  men  who  went 
Into  teaching,  marriage  and  parenthood  to 
get  out  of  the  draft,  the  burning  of  draft 
cards,  the  fleeing  to  Canada,  and  the  hip- 
pies who  think  America  Is  too  old  fashioned 
and  mistaken. 

II  I  were  to  tell  you  why  I  love  and  re- 
spect our  Flag,  It  would  take  a  book,  be- 
catue  It  would  be  a  long  and  brave  story 
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of  America  and  the  gallant  men  who  gave 
their  lives  so  that  we  could  live  in  freedom. 
I  love  our  Flag  because  it  stands,  today  as 
it  did  before,  for  the  finest  country  on  earth. 

There  is  a  need  today  for  a  new  commit- 
ment to  the  basic  principles  that  make  our 
Flag  so  great.  I  would  hope  that  •;very»>ody 
would  find  some  way  to  display  this  beau- 
tiful banner,  not  Just  on  patriotic  days,  but 
on  every  day  throughout  the  year. 

Such    respect   for    the   Flag   and    country 
would  do  a  lot  to  bring  about  a  renewed  pride 
and    faith    In    America.    Especially    for    the 
young  men  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
'I"hank  you, 

Kenneth  Lee, 
Sergeant,  USA. 


DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  DIS- 
AVOW STUDENT  STRIKE  AT  UNI- 
VERSITY OP  OREGON 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OP   OSEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
advantaged and  minority  students  have 
sometimes  been  imjustly  accused  of 
alining  themselves  with  the  most  mili- 
tant campus  protests.  Personally  I  am 
convinced  that  many  of  these  students 
are,  in  fact,  among  the  most  dedicated 
and  hardest  working  in  colleges  and 
universities  today. 

The  five  student  directors  of  disad- 
vantaged programs  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  my  State  and  district  have 
just  sent  me  a  statement  which  rein- 
forces my  conviction  that  these  students 
hold  higher  education  in  high  regard. 
Besides  disavowing  support  of  or  in- 
volvement in  the  strike,  which  some 
students  were  striving  to  organize  on 
the  University  of  Oregon  campus,  these 
students  emphasize  their  desire  to  use 
legitimate  means  to  negotiate  with  the 
university  administration  and  to  take 
ftill  advantage  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities now  open  to  them. 

Because  the  students'  statement  is  well 
worth  oiu-  close  attention,  I  insert  it  at 
this  point  along  with  two  related  edito- 
rials from  the  Eugene  Register-Guard 
and  the  Portland  Oregonian: 

MlNORtTT     BtTTDENTS 

Five  student  directors  of  disadvantaged 
programs  at  the  University  of  Oregon  have 
Issued  a  statement  disavowing  any  support 
of,  or  official  involvement  in  the  recent  stu- 
dent strike  at  the  UO. 

Felipe  Canedo,  director  of  the  Mexican- 
American  program  and  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  statement  said  the  minority  leaders  espe- 
cially objected  to  the  strikers'  demand  for 
open  admissions  for  minority  and  poor  white 
students. 

"We  already  had  been  negotiating  lor  open 
enrollment  through  legitimate  means," 
Canedo  said,  "and  the  Issuance  of  this  de- 
mand was  made  without  consulting  us." 

He  said  the  strikers  "have  caused  more 
problems  for  us  .  . .  they  have  hurt  us  In  our 
recruitment  and  given  the  public  fuel  for 
prejudicial  fires." 

Program  directors  who  signed  the  state- 
ment In  addition  to  Canedo  were  Jose  de  la 
Isla,  director  of  the  High  School  Equivalency 
Program;  Richard  Wilson,  director,  Native- 
American  Program:  Lucious  Hicks,  co-dlreo- 
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tor  of  Project  75;  and  James  Hill,  co-director 
of  Upward  Bound. 

A  Statement  From  the  Programs  for  the 
Disadvantaged  Pertaining  to  Recent  Stu- 
dent Demonstrations  at  the  University 
OF  Oregon 

The  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  (Up- 
ward Bound,  High  School  Equivalency  Pro- 
gram, Project  75,  Native  American  Educa- 
tional Program  and  Mexican-American  Edu- 
cation Program)  concur  that  the  student 
strike  does  not  relate  directly  to  the  goals  of 
these  programs.  Several  major  points  should 
be  taken  Into  consideration : 

1.  The  various  "demands"  relating  to  mi- 
nority and  disadvantaged  students  were  ad- 
vocated not  at  the  first  calling  but  In  the 
second. 

2.  Program  students  cannot  afford  class- 
room boycott  since  the  ambition  of  the  pro- 
grams Is  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  course 
offerings  at  this  University. 

3.  All  program  students  receive  financial 
aids.  That  financial  aid  Is  subject  to  being 
withdrawn  If  program  students  participate  In 
"disruptive  activity." 

4.  The  consequence  of  participation  In 
some  aspects  of  the  strike  requires  the  will- 
ingness to  be  arrested  and  to  pay  ball.  To  our 
knowledge  no  program  student  can  afford 
the  police  record  and  the  ball  money.      , 

5.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  polit- 
ical climate  In  the  state  and  nation  Is  one 
where  the  first  victims  of  retribution  are  the 
programs  creating  educational  opportunities. 

6.  The  assumption  cannot  be  made  that 
the  striking  students  and  the  programs  are 
In  the  same  negotiating  situation.  After  the 
strike  almost  all  of  the  striking  students  have 
a  secure  niche  In  the  University.  This  Is  not 
true  of  the  program  students.  Negotiations 
with  the  University  relate  to  the  day  in 
and  day  out  continuation  of  the  programs 
and  academic  success  of  program  students. 

Program  students  (If  any)  who  participate, 
do  so  entirely  on  an  Individual  basis.  The 
program  directors  have  lnstructe<i  program 
students  on  these  points  and  concurrence 
has  been  obtained.  Because  the  University 
has  not  held  Itself  accountable  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  program  students,  program 
students  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  the 
unresolved  problems  In  the  University. 

We  do  not  fear  nor  avoid  confrontations 
on  relevant  Issues,  and  the  public  at  large 
should  take  careful  note  that  we  do  not 
prefer  Injustice  to  disorder.  The  fact  is  that 
this  "strike"  Is  not  relevant  to  our  needs  or 
desires,  and  we  wish  to  make  clear  to  each 
of  our  communities  that  we  do  net  support 
It. 

Signed  by:  Jose  de  la  Isla,  Director.  High 
School  Equivalent  Program;  Felipe  Canedo. 
Director.  Mexican-American  Program;  Rich- 
ard Wilson.  Director,  Native-American  Pro- 
gram; Lucious  Hicks,  Co-Director,  Project 
75;  James  Hill,  Co-Director,  Upward  Bound. 

(From   the  Eugene  Register-Guard,  May  3, 

1970] 

The  Real  Spokesmen 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  Is  a  short.  Impor- 
tant statement.  It  is  from  the  student  leaders 
of  five  programs  for  minority  and  disadvan- 
taged groups  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
They  seek  to  disassociate  themselves  and 
their  groups  from  the  "strike"  that  some 
radical  students  tried  to  organize  a  week 
ago. 

Unlike  some  other  students,  these  people 
understand  that  going  to  college  Is  a  privi- 
lege, a  privilege  that  many  of  their  friends 
have  been  denied.  They  know  the  larger  com- 
munity is  watching,  hoping  they  do  well.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  imderstandable  pride  for  them 
to  do  well. 

The  radicals  who  tried  to  make  It  appear 
that  they  spoke  for  these  groups  did  them  a 
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grave  disservice.  The  Register-Guard  is  happy 
to  print  the  statement  on  this  page. 

[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian,  May  2,  1970) 
SuBstDizEo  Rioters 

There  is  a  common  assumption  that  stu- 
dents of  minority  races  are  generally  allied 
with  the  militant  protesters  on  college  and 
university  campuses.  That  this  is  not  at  all 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was  demonstrated 
this  week  at  the  University  of  Oregon  when 
student  leaders  of  five  programs  designed  to 
encourage  enrollment  of  such  students  em- 
phatically disavowed  involvement  In  agita- 
tion for  a  student  strike  there. 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  "strike"  leaders 
was  that  university  admission  standards  be 
dropped  for  applicants  of  all  minority  races 
and  poor  whites.  A  statement  signed  by  Felipe 
Canedo,  Mexican-American  program  director, 
speaking  for  his  and  other  programs  Involv- 
ing Mexican-Americans,  blacks,  and  so-called 
"disadvantaged"  young  men  and  women, 
specifically  rejected  that  demand.  It  said  the 
"strike"  promoters  "have  caused  more  prob- 
lems for  us  .  .  .  They  have  hurt  us  In  our 
recruitment  and  given  the  public  fuel  for 
prejudicial  fires." 

This  tallies  with  the  experience  on  many 
other  campuses.  Except  in  those  instances  in 
which  race  Is  a  particular  Issue  In  a  protest, 
blacks  and  other  minority  races  are  seldom 
involved  in  any  significant  degree.  College 
and  university  administrators  who  have  dealt 
first-hand  with  campus  unrest  and  violence 
generally  agree  that  the  complaints  of  mi- 
nority-race students  differ  markedly  from 
those  of  the  typical  campus  activist.  The  for- 
mer want  an  education  and  appreciate  its 
value  despite  the  obstacle  of  their  back- 
grounds, whereas  the  middle  and  upper  class 
radicals  who  constitute  the  core  of  rebellion 
among  students  want  to  tear  the  system 
down.  This  Is  no  help  to  poor  students  anx- 
ious to  taste  the  benefits  of  education. 

The  poor  are,  of  course,  subsidi2«d  in  many 
instances,  by  the  government  or  the  institu- 
tion. So.  too.  are  the  more  well-to-do  stu- 
dents who  have  the  time  to  devote  to  sit-ins, 
strikes,  rock-throwing  and  bank-burning; 
they  are  subsidized  by  parents  or  others  who 
pay  their  way.  Some  rioters,  Incidentally,  are 
subsidized  by  the  public;  they  are  the  faculty 
members  who  are  sometimes  among  the  chief 
strategists  of  violence  on  the  campus.  Such 
self -destructive  subsidies  make  little  sense. 


BREWSTER  GI  WROTE  THE  DAY  BE- 
FORE HE  DIED— "WITH  SUPPORT, 
THIS  WAR  WILL  END  SOON" 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Rbcord,  as  part  of  the  de- 
bate on  Cambodia,  a  letter  from  a  young 
helicopter  pilot,  Thomas  M.  McDonaJd, 
who  wrote  a  significant  letter  about  the 
operation  on  the  day  before  he  lost  his 
life. 

He  wrote: 

"The  move  that  President  Nixon  has  taken 
...  is  the  most  significant  and  outstanding 
move  anyone  has  taken  .  .  ." 

He  then  went  on  to  describe  the  rea- 
son for  and  the  results  of  the  first  few 
days  of  the  mission. 

I  submit  herewith  the  Massillon  Eve- 
ning  Independent  stories   which   give. 
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first,  the  text  of  the  lette^ 
tlie  story  of  this  fine. 
Brewstkk    GI  Wbotb   th« 

DiKB — "With  Support,  Thi! 

Soon" 

I  Note — Army  Warrant 
McDonald,   21.  of  Brewster. 
Tuesday   in   Cambodia.   The 
death  he  wrote  to  his  paren 
Thomas  M.  McDonald,  and 
expressing  his  views  on  the 
bodlan  involvement.  The  let 
its  entirety.) 

"Hi  folks  and  Si£. 

Well.  I  m  back  for  the 
I've  been  Involved  In  the 
tion.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  sonle 
some  of  my  feelings  on  th< 
know  what  type  of  feelings 
or  what  political  views  you 
lnter\'entlon  in  Vietnam,  bu  ; 
feel. 

"The  move  that  President 
and  is  standing  pat  on  is  the 
outstanding  move   anyone 
this  war  has  begun. 

"We  have  been  hurt  time 
by  the  installations  the  NV.' 
bodla.   Their  operation  Is  n 
but  major  enemy  Installatioi^ 
the  NVA  have  been  coming 
killing  and  destroying  U.S 
people,  homes,  etc..  then 
back  across  the  border. 

"Now  they  can't.  We've  hit 
hard. 

"Even  in  these  short  few 
the  difference    Hundreds  of 
surrendering,  we  are  not 
much,  and  we  are  dectroy 
holds  and  sanctuaries. 

"If  we  can  only  gain  and 
of  our  own  people,  this  wai 
Every  day  all  of  us  read  aboi  t 
ing.  bombings  and  opposition 
and    the   decision    of   our 
Cambodia. 

"To   be   frank.    I'm   very 
actions   of   my    own    people 
States.  I  don't  even  want  to 
that.  We  are  here  for  a 
accomplishing  our  goal. 

"I've  become  quite  Involvekl 
are  doing  here.  I  don't  know 
It  exactly:  maybe  it's  even 
believe  in  a  free  democrath 
world,  and  the  United  States 
everything  »t  stands  for. 

"President  Nlson  Is  our 
here  believe  In  him,  pledge 
support.  I  truly  loathe  the 
who  denounces  him  and 
protester  that  lives. 

"I  know  that  what  I  hav 
bit  strong,  but  I  firmly 
hope  you  share  my  Ideas 
and  I  see  what's  happening 
people  In  the  stated  dont. 

"As  for  my  personal  well 
suntanned  and  safe  My  only 
I  am  homesick  and  miss  anc 
We  are  quite  busy  with  this 
don't  have  much  Ume  to 
please  bear  with  me. 

"I'll  be  going  to  Australia 
for  R  and  R  and  believe  me 

"So  I'll  close  for  now. 
caught  up  with  me  yet.  I 
Tell  everyone  'hi'  for  me  and 
Love, 
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"He  Didn't  Dix  in  Vaiii" — Family 
(By  Mary  Wallice) 

Tragedy  entered  the  Thonias  M.  McDonald 
residence  at  434  Tuscarawas  pt.  Brewster,  Fri- 
day night  when  they  le&medl  their  only  son — 
Thomas  M.  (Mickey)  McDonald — died  in 
combat  Tuesday  In  Cambodia. 
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Mickey's  parents  and  his  teen-age  sister 
Cindy  still  grieve  today  and  they  will  in  the 
future,  but  the  blow  has  been  softened  for 
them. 

Saturday's  mail  brought  a  letter  written  by 
their  son  the  day  before  he  died  while  serving 
as  a  helicopter  pilot. 

News  of  American  reaction  to  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  had  reached  the  troops  and 
apparently  prompted  Mickey  to  share  his 
convictions  with  his  family. 

The  McDonalds  respect  his  opinions  and 
are  proud  of  him  and  his  devotion  to  Amer- 
ica. They  do  not  feel  he  has  died  In  vain. 

For  these  reasons,  they  are  sharing  his  let- 
ter, knowing  well  that  not  all  Americans 
agree  and  that  they  may  be  criticized. 

Mickey  was  interviewed  last  spring  by  a 
wire  service  reporter  concerning  his  views 
on  "Moratorium  Day."  He  later  received  a 
letter  of  protest  from  a  woman  who  wanted 
to  persuade  him  that  he  was  wrong. 

McDonald  road  it  in  Vietnam.  The  letter 
and  nine  months  of  combat  which  followed 
the  awarding  of  his  Army  wings  last  July 
did  not  change  his  mind. 

During  those  months,  he  decided  to  re- 
turn to  college  (he  had  completed  1'2  years) 
when  his  enlistment  was  up.  He  already  had 
received  his  acceptance  papers  from  Ohio 
State  university  for  the  March  1971  quarter. 

Plans  of  the  Pairless  high  school  graduate 
were  figured  precisely.  Although  his  enlist- 
ment was  not  up.  he  bad  already  "signed  on" 
for  an  extra  six  months'  duty  in  Asia.  This 
would  have  taken  him  up  to  time  for  the 
spring  1971  quarter. 

The  usual  signs  of  mourning  were  pres- 
ent Sunday  at  the  McDonald  residence  where 
friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  called  to  ex- 
press their  sympathy. 

But  a  quiet  dignity  prevailed.  There  was 
even  a  Mother's  Day  gift  from  Mickey — a 
vase  of  lilacs  centered  the  dining  room  table. 

Mickey  had  given  the  lilac  bush  to  his 
mother  on  Mother's  Day  when  he  was  so 
small. 
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WHY  ARE  WE  IN  VIETNAM? 


May  19,  1970 


HON,  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  May  9  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Anthony 
Lewis  discussing  this  Nation's  continued 
presence  In  Vietnam.  In  the  interests  of 
open  discussion,  I  place  Mr.  Lewis'  article 
In  the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
Wht  Axe  Wx  in  Vhtnam? 
(By   Anthony   Lewis) 

London. — President  Nixon's  action  In  Cam- 
bodia has  had  at  least  one  constructive  effect : 
it  has  dramatized  the  flawed  character,  not 
to  say  lUoglc.  of  his  declared  plan  to  get  the 
United  States  out  of  Vietnam. 

As  outlined  In  his  address  to  the  nation 
last  Nov.  2,  the  plan  had  two  objectives.  One 
was  gradually  to  withdraw  American  troops, 
the  other  was  to  achieve  the  political  goal 
that  the  troops  were  there  to  secure — main- 
tenance of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  or  some 
other  non-Communist  government  In  South 
Vietnam. 

In  short,  the  President  seemed  to  have  It  In 
mind  to  pull  American  troops  out  and  still 
"win."  That  was  the  significance  of  his  re- 
peated warnings  against  "defeat"  and 
"humiliation." 

ikconsistent  coals 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  two  objectives  were 
inconsistent.  If  we  could  not  make  the  writ 
of  the  Thleu-Ky  Government  run  with  600,- 


000  .American  soldiers,  how  could  we  expect 
to  secure  that  aim  as  we  withdrew? 

The  Administration's  answer,  the  key  to 
the  plan,  was  "Vietnamization  ":  we  would 
strengthen  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
quickly  enough  to  permit  a  reasonably 
prompt  American  withdrawal 

Possibly  out  of  wishful  thinking,  most 
Americans  assumed  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  com- 
mitted to  the  withdrawal  part  of  the  for- 
mula. If  South  Vietnam  did  not  prove  politi- 
cally or  militarily  capable  of  taking  up  the 
withdrawing  Americans'  burden,  she  would 
have  to  compromise  with  the  other  side:  in 
any  case,  we  would  go. 

political  PRioRrrT 
But  now,  in  the  Cambodian  affair,  we  see 
that  the  President  still  rates  the  securing  of 
his  political  alms  in  Sotith  Vietnam  over  the 
objective  of  withdrawal.  He  had  to  send 
troops  into  Cambodia,  it  is  explained,  to 
clear  out  the  threat  from  there  and  make 
possible  continuing  withdrawals.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  assure  the  Thleu-Ky  Gov- 
ernments  security  before  we  withdraw.  We, 
not  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves. 

If  American  military  action.  In  Cambodia 
or  elsewhere,  could  fully  guarantee  a  happy 
political  future  for  South  Vietnam,  how  sim- 
ple life  would  be.  But  we  know  from  five 
years  of  death  and  destruction  that  It  is  not 
like  that.  And  so  the  Cambodian  action 
brings  us  back  to  the  old  questions:  Can 
American  arms  win  a  political  victory?  And 
at  what  cost? 

A  British  politician  has  Just  addressed 
himself  to  those  questions  In  a  speech  that 
President  Nixon  and  other  American  con- 
servatives ought  to  read.  The  speaker  was 
Enoch  Powell,  a  right-wing  figure  In  the 
Conservative  party,  an  unsentimental  man, 
a  man  utterly  opposed  to  Communism. 

"American  military  power,"  Mr.  Powell 
said,  "cannot  sectire  any  specific  political  re- 
sult in  Southeast  Asia.  This  is  a  war  in  which 
the  United  States  can  win,  if  It  wishes,  every 
battle:  but  It  Is  a  war  which  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  lose. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
forces  can  eliminate  the  Vietcong  base  which 
has  so  long  flourished — of  course  it  has — In 
Cambodia,  But  when  the  operation  is  over, 
the  underlying  facts  of  the  situation  reassert 
themselves  like  the  tide  washing  out  foot- 
marks in  the  sand. 

"The  ultimate  fact  reasserts  Itself:  the 
Americans  do  not  live  there:  everyone  knows 
that  their  presence  is  destined  to  be  tempo- 
rary: everyone  knows  the  realities  which  will 
prevail  over  them." 

Of  course  victory  of  a  kind  Is  available 
to  the  United  States.  The  other  day  Ameri- 
can forces  went  into  a  little  Cambodian  town 
called  Snoul.  Tbey  bombed  it  and  burned 
it  and  then  looted  the  few  pathetic  belong- 
ings left.  A  colonel  said,  "We  had  no  choice." 
A  soldier,  looking  at  the  body  of  a  child 
killed  by  napalm,  said,  "I've  seen  worse,  but 
I  hate  to  see  the  kids  get  It." 

WE  must  leave  sometime 
And  that  sort  of  victory,  even  if  we  are 
ready  to  pay  the  moral  price  for  it,  will 
still  not  secure  Mr,  Nixon's  political  ob- 
jective. Some  day,  as  Mr.  Powell  said,  we 
shall  have  to  go,  and  then  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Cambodians  will  settle  their  own 
future.  The  North  Vietnamese  like  to  say 
that  they  have  fought  off  foreign  invaders 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  tbey  will  be  there 
long  after  the  Americans  are  gone. 

The  longer  we  stay  in  Vietnam,  the  more 
painful  and  humiliating  will  be  our  eventual 
exit.  "It  Is  the  futility  of  American  policy," 
Enoch  Powell  said,  "which  constitutes  its 
culpability."  We  can  still  bargain.  But  when 
the  American  Government  at  last  strips 
away  its  illusions,  it  will  adopt  a  policy  with 
a  single  objective  overriding  all  others:  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam. 
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AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  TO  END 
THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 
May  14,  19701 

An  Action  Program  To  End  the  War 

IN  Indochina 
As  members  of  the  legal  profession  we  are 
alarmed  by  the  action  of  the  President  in  ex- 
tending the  war  into  Cambodia.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  that  the  divisions  caused 
by  this  war  endanger  our  fundamental  in- 
stitutions. 

On  May  20.  1970.  we  will  cease,  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  our  professional  respon- 
sibilities, our  usual  business  and  devote  our 
efforts  exclusively  toward  ending  the  war  in 
Indochina.  We  call  upon  all  lawyers  to  join 
tis.  We  seek  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  as 
lawyers,  and  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Bar,  by  speaking  directly  with  our  elected 
representatives  and  administration  officials 
to  advocate  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Cambodia,  the  earliest  possible  termination 
of  our  Involvement  In  Indochina  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  rule  of  law  at  home  and  abroad. 

TUESDAY,    MAY    19.    4:30    P.M. 

Convocation  at  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  42  West  44th  Street. 

Speakers:  Francis  Plimpton;  John  V.  Lind- 
say; Eleanor  Holmes  Norton;  Bernard  Botein. 

Details  of  Washington  program  and  press 
conference;  reports  on  continuing  programs 
for  effective  action  to  end  the  war. 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY    20 

Lobbying  trip  to  Washington — Final  Brief- 
ing and  Team  Assignments  En  Route. 

Dejjarture:  6:30  a.m.,  Penn  Station,  Train 
No.  131. 

Return:  7:30  p.m..  Union  Station,  Wash- 
ington. 

//  j/ou  are  joining  us  in  Washington,  meet 
vs  at  the  Quality  Motel,  415  New  Jersey  Ave., 
N.W.  at  10  AM. 

Sponsors:  Morris  B.  Abram.  Fritz  Alexan- 
der, Bernard  Botein,  Robert  Carter,  Ramsey 
Clark,  Louis  Craco,  Stanley  Danzig,  Adrian 
W.  DeWlnd,  Simeon  Golar,  Arthur  Goldberg. 

John  V.  Lindsay,  Robert  McKay,  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton,  Paul  O'Dwyer,  Manfred 
Ohrensteln,  Francis  Plimpton,  Simon  H.  Rif- 
kind,  Orville  H.  Schell,  Theodore  Sorensen, 
Michael  Sovern. 

Joseph  Trachtman,  Lyman  Tondel,  Cjtus 
Vance,  William  vanden  Heuvel,  William  War- 
ren. 

Floyd  Abrams,  Joseph  J.  Ackell,  Barry  A. 
Adelman,  Garett  J.  Albert,  Neale  M.  Albert, 
Mark  H.  Alcott,  John  S.  Allee,  Burton  Z. 
Alter,  Robert  S.  Anderson,  Roger  Andrus, 
Albert  M.  Appel,  Guy  P.  Archer,  Carl  R.  Aron, 
Paul  H,  Asofsky,  Steven  T.  Atkins,  Jack  C. 
Auspitz,  Edwin  H.  Baker,  Joel  C.  Balsam, 
Haywood  P.  Bands,  Frederick  Baum.  Joel  I, 
Beeler,  Edwin  H.  Bennett,  Donald  L.  Berg- 
mann.  Peter  A.  A.  Berle,  Arthur  S.  Berner, 
Lawrence  D.  Bernfeld,  Stanley  B.  Berstein, 
William  Bernstein,  Richard  A.  Bertoccl,  Joel 
P.  Biblowitz,  Nathaniel  J.  Bickford,  Diane 
W.  Bishop,  Charles  O.  Blaisdell  III,  Charles 
M.  Blleberg,  Regina  Bligh,  Nell  J.  Bloomfleld, 
Allen  Bliunsteln,  Judith  Boles,  Glen  E.  Books, 
Frederick  B.  Boyden,  Edward  Bradley,  David 
N,  Brainln,  Harry  Brecher,  Stephen  M.  Brett, 
Allen  H.  BriU. 

Joseph  It.  Broadwin,  Bruce  Bromley,  Pa- 
tricia A.  Brooks,  Walston  8.  Brown,  Lawrence 
C.  Browne,  Thomas  L.  Ryan,  Fenton  J.  Burke, 
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William  L.  Burke,  Howard  C.  Buschman  III, 
Albert  K.  Butzel,  Daniel  L,  Caliban,  Doris 
Carroll.  Seymour  A.  Casper,  Franklin  Claccio, 
John  H.  Clark  Jerome  L.  Ooben,  Julius  Co- 
hen, Martin  A.  Coleman,  Warren  H.  Colodner, 
Irving  Constant,  Allan  F,  Conwlll,  O.  Wayne 
Coon,  Steven  D.  Cooper.  John  M.  Corn.  John 
F,  Corrlgan,  Arlene  Cramer,  James  L.  Crane, 
Thomas  F.  Cumin,  William  M.  Curtis,  John 
S.  D'Alimonte,  Joan  C.  Daly,  Sidney  Daniel- 
son,  Richard  H.  Darsky,  Jack  David,  George 
A.  David-son,  Richard  R.  Davidson,  Monty 
Davis, 

Arthur  A.  Dawbusch  II,  John  H.  de  Bois- 
blanc,  Charles  R.  Dickey,  Leonard  F.  Di- 
Napoll  Jr.,  Steven  P.  Dolberg,  David  Dol- 
genos,  Barbara  L.  Dolgin,  John  A.  Donovan, 
Jerome  Doyle,  Robert  J.  Dryfoos,  Robert  F, 
Dunbar,  Allen  B.  Eaker,  Lawrence  D,  Eisen- 
berg,  David  N,  Ellenhorn,  Dwight  W.  Ellis 
III,  George  M.  Elvin,  Howard  S.  Ende,  Walter 

A.  Engdahl.  John  W.  Fager,  Larry  B.  Faigin, 
Robert  H.  Falk,  Walter  V.  Farber,  Peter  L. 
Felcher. 

Richard  T.  Abrams,  David  Abramson, 
Elliott  M,  Abramson,  Stephanie  W.  Abram- 
son, George  B.  Adams  Jr.,  Michael  B.  Adams, 
John  R.  Adler,  John  F.  Afton,  Fritz  W. 
Alexander  II,  Richard  Allan,  David  R.  Al- 
mond, Irving  J.  Alter.  Ethan  D.  Alyea,  Martin 

B.  Amdur,  John  K.  Anderson,  Ashley  R, 
Andrews,  Woodbury  H.  Andrews.  Patricia  N. 
Andron,  Hans  H,  Angermueller,  Christopher 

C.  Angell,  Nicholas  B.  Angell,  John  F.  Arnlng, 
Selma  Arnold,  Richard  C.  Art.  Robert  Arum, 
Robert  W,  Ashton,  Harrison  H.  Augur,  Philip 
J.  Bahr,  John  C.  Baity,  Robert  H,  Baker,  G. 
B.  Balamut,  Charles  Ballon. 

Eugene  P.  Bannlgan,  Paul  E.  Barke,  Frank- 
lin Bass,  Frank  C.  Baterman,  Jeffrey  H. 
Becker,  William  J.  Beerworth,  Carol  Bellamy, 
Michael  S.  Belohlavek,  Terence  H.  Benbow, 
Stephen  Benjamin,  James  W.  B.  Benkard, 
Philip  P.  Berelson,  Marshall  C.  Berger,  Paul 

B,  Bergman,  Daniel  G.  Bergstein,  George 
Berlstein,  Richard  Bernard,  William  Bertin, 
Richard  E.  Best,  John  W.  Blasuccl,  Peter  R. 
Bierstedt,  Charles  A.  Blllch,  Elliott  L.  Bis- 
kind,  Richard  C.  Blake,  Robert  S.  Blanc,  Her- 
bert H.  Blau,  Margaret  J.  Blettner,  Melvin 
Block,  Mock  N.  Bloom,  Martin  J.  Bluesteln, 
Herbert  M.  Blum,  Alan  G.  Blumberg.  Barton 
P.  Blumberg.  Edward  E.  Blythe.  Bruce  Bod- 
ner.  Robert  Boehm,  Laurence  W.  Boes.  Robert 

C.  Boffa,  E.  Carrlngton  Boggan,  Alfred  J. 
Bohllnger,  William  S.  Boles,  George  Bolsten, 
Lawrence  P.  J.  Bonaguidi. 

R.  Andrew  Boose,  Charles  W.  Borgsdorf, 
William  P.  Bowden  Jr.,  Roger  Boyle.  Henry  A. 
Brachtl,  Susan  P.  Brachtl,  Michael  E.  Brad- 
ley, James  J.  Brady  Jr.,  Charles  Bramham, 
Sidney  R.  Bresnick,  John  M.  Brlckman, 
Clarke  W.  Brlnckerhoff,  Samuel  Brodsky, 
Colin  S.  Brooks,  J.  Harold  Brooks,  Joseph  E. 
Browdy,  Neal  A.  Brown,  Lee  Carl  Bromberg, 
Barry  R.  Bryan,  James  Earl  Brumm,  John  C, 
Bullitt,  Richard  B.  Burt,  Samuel  C.  Butler, 
Abe  Bunks,  George  R.  Bunn  Jr.,  James  B. 
Burke,  Oilman  S.  Burke,  Michael  A.  Butter- 
worth,  Edward  O.  Byrne,  Raymond  S.  Cala- 
maro,  Peter  J.  Calderon,  Paulette  M.  Cald- 
well, J.  Michael  Callan,  Harold  I.  Cammer, 
Rutherford  B.  Campbell  Jr.,  Peter  C.  Canel- 
los.  GerEild  I.  Carp,  John  P.  Carroll  Jr., 
J.  Speed  Carroll. 

David  B.  Chapnlck,  Michael  A.  Chapnick, 
Joseph  Chase,  Julius  S.  Chase,  Leonard 
Chazen,  Marc  P.  Chemo,  Richard  Cherry, 
Robert  Chlra,  Donald  C.  Christ,  Brian  Cbrls- 
taldi,  Joseph  Chubb,  Judith  A.  Clon,  David 
W.  Cohen,  Joel  J,  Cohen,  George  M.  Cohen, 
Julius  Cohen,  Myron  Cohen,  Stephen  H. 
Cohen,  Stephen  L.  Cohen,  Seymour  L.  Colin, 
J.  Peter  Coll  Jr.,  Adrian  A.  Colley,  Thomas  F. 
Collins,  John  J.  Connor,  Michael  A.  Cooper, 
Coster  Constantlne,  Richard  M,  Contlno, 
John  R.  Cornell,  Philip  D,  Corsl,  Edward  N. 
Coetlkyan,  Ruffen  H.  Cotton  Jr.,  Glenn  K. 
Ooven  Jr.,  Lewis  R.  Cowan,  Randal  R.  Craft 
Jr.,   Thomas   C.   Crane,   Kathleen   O.   Cress, 
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Dennis  C.  Cronln,  Robert  D.  Croog,  W,  Den- 
nis Cross,  Paul  A.  Crofty,  Christopher  Crow- 
ley, Hugh  Cunniffe,  Ronald  F.  Daltz.  Don- 
ald J.  Dakin,  Peter  A.  Dakin.  Robert  Roy 
Dann,  Ethel  I>anzig.  Robert  F.  Darling,  David 
Darlow,  Peter  H.  Darrow. 

Jack  David,  Robert  Davies,  Donald  R. 
Davis,  M.  Davis,  Pamela  Davis,  William  S. 
Davis,  Daniel  A.  Dean  Jr.,  John  B.  Deans, 
Jacques  L.  Debrot.  Quentln  J.  DeFazio,  Rob- 
ert E.  Denham,  Paul  R.  Derensls,  George  De- 
Sipio,  Stephen  H.  Deutsch,  Edward  B.  Dick- 
son, John  Dickey,  Risa  Dickstein,  Jeffrey  L. 
Dlssin,  M.  David  Dlstler,  Lawrence  Dittle- 
man.  Hugh  M.  Doagan,  Paul  G.  Dadyk,  Jon- 
athan L.  Dolgen.  Ambrose  Doskow,  Hugh  M. 
Dougan.  Robert  H.  V,  Douglass,  John  De  P. 
Douw,  Donald  F.  Driver,  Jonathan  D.  Du- 
Bols.  Barry  H.  Dubner,  Gerrard  A.  Duevis, 
Wolcott  B.  Dunham  Jr. 

John  W.  Durkee.  Robert  J.  Eckert.  Gilbert 
S.  Edelson,  Richard  J.  Egger  Jr.,  Herbert  A. 
Einhorn,  Everett  A.  Eisenberg,  David  J.  Ellis, 
Lawrence  R.  Eno,  Gerald  A.  Epgoner,  Joseph 
Erdman.  Peter  C.  Ernster.  Ellen  G.  Estes.  Ste- 
phen E.  Estroff.  Wm.  M.  Evaits  Jr..  John 
Miles  Evans,  EKDUglsis  C.  Fairhurst,  Halibur- 
ton  Pales  2d.,  Donald  W.  Farley,  Robert  D. 
Farley. 

Dennis  B.  Parrar,  Stanley  F.  Farrar,  Brenda 
Felgen  Pasteau,  Gerald  A.  Feffer,  Ronnie  Fein, 
Justin  N.  Peldman,  Paul  K.  Peldman,  John 
Ferrell,  Joel  J.  Finer,  Joseph  V.  Fiocca,  Ber- 
nard Fischman,  Peter  R.  Fisher,  Robert  I. 
Fisher,  Bruce  D.  Fitzgerald,  William  E. 
Flowers. 

William  P.  Ford,  Alexander  D.  Forger, 
Michael  V.  Forrestal,  Samuel  B,  Fortenbaugh 
III.  Da\ad  L.  Pox,  Jeffrey  Frackman,  Ste- 
phen Praldln,  Hans  J.  Prank,  Sjjencer  W, 
Frank  Jr..  Arthur  H.  Predston,  Burton  M. 
Freeman,  Morton  Preilicher,  Robert  W.  Frel- 
man.  Jack  G.  Friedman,  Milton  H,  Friedman, 
Roth  W.  FYledman. 

Victor  J.  Friedman,  Louis  B.  Frost,  Abra- 
ham Fuchsberg,  Jacob  D,  Fuchsberg,  Richard 
D.  Gaines,  Roy  Galnsburg,  Herbert  Galant, 
Jeffrey  A.  Galant,  Douglas  M,  Galln,  Mary 
Jean  Gallagher,  Alan  J.  Gardner,  Lloyd  K. 
Garrison,  Murray  Gartner,  Robert  J.  Genlesse, 
Joel  I.  Genzer,  Jay  E.  Gerber,  Herman  B.  Ger- 
ringer,  David  Gerson,  George  P.  Glard.  Fred- 
erick D.  H,  Gilbert,  Peter  R.  Gilbert,  Eugene 
J.  Gillespie  Jr.,  Robert  J.  GilUspie,  Robert  M. 
Ginsberg,  Sheila  Ginsberg,  R.  Olnsburg, 
Charles  S.  Olttleman,  Edmund  O.  Glass, 
Michael  K.  Glenn.  Matthew  Gluck, 

George  P.  Pelleman.  Stephen  R.  Field, 
Roger  S.  Fine,  Bernard  Flnkelstein.  Charlotte 
Moses  Fischman,  Vincent  R.  Fltzpatrlck, 
Leonard  N.  Flamm,  Richard  Flelschmann. 
John  C.  Fleming  Jr..  Donald  Flexner,  Stephen 
B.  Flood,  Terry  L.  Flora,  Patricia  A.  Flynn. 
James  A.  M.  Foley,  John  C.  Fontaine,  Gary  L. 
Ford,  Philip  R,  Forlenza,  Charles  D.  Porman, 
David  P.  Frank.  Stephen  Freeman,  Theodore 
H.  Friedman,  Jacob  D.  F*uchsberg,  Robert  M. 
Fuster. 

Robert  F.  X,  Pusaro,  Clro  A.  G&mboni. 
Stephen  D.  Gardner,  Fred  N.  Gerard.  Herman 
Gerringer,  James  W.  Glddens,  Stephen  Gil- 
lers,  N.  T.  Gilroy  Jr.,  Arthur  J.  Ginsberg. 
Michael  I.  Ginsberg,  A.  Robert  Giordano,  Max 
Gltter,  John  A,  Golden,  C.  Martin  Golden- 
berg,  Marvin  S.  Goldklang,  Gerald  Golds- 
holle,  E>avld  Z.  Gordon,  Mark  D.  Gordon, 
Richard  M.  Gottlieb. 

Raymond  P.  Green,  Ronald  Greenberg. 
Philip  Greenblatt,  Bernard  H,  Greene,  Ed- 
ward F.  Greene,  Jerome  L.  Greene,  "Iliomas 
A.  Greene,  Jay  Greenfield,  Bernard  L.  Greer 
Jr.,  L.  Robert  Griffin,  Robert  S.  Grimes,  Law- 
rence M.  Grosberg,  Peter  A.  Gross,  Susan 
Gross!,  Raymond  S.  Hack,  Peter  K.  Haje, 
Everett  J.  Haller,  David  Halper,  Gall  Sanger 
Halperln,  Eric  Harris,  Gerald  Harris,  Jona- 
than M.  Harris,  Raymond  S.  Harris,  John  L. 
Hawkins. 

Walter  P.  X.  Healy,  Marc  Hecht,  WlUlam  E. 
Hegarty,  Andrew  H.  Heine,  Robert  M.  Heller, 
Joseph  S.  Helman,  David  I.  Helman,  David  A. 
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Helms.  Arthur  A.  Herman 
David    F     Hixson.    Stephen 
Robert   B.   Hodes.   Harold 
M     Hoffman.    Elizabeth 
Horowitz.  Louis  L.  Hoynes  Jr 
b.ird  Jr. 

David  N.  Hurwltz.  Lawrence 
William   T    Hutlon.   David 
Imholz.  Joseph  S.  Iseman 
Joseph  W.  Jacobs.  Leon  I 
iai  H  J.\mes,  Herbert  G 
ston.  Francis  R   Jones,  Arthur 
C    Kany.  Mark  N    Kaplan.  Mc*- 
Joel  J.  Karp.  Ed  Kaufmann,   " 
James  R    Keegan. 

Thomas   V.  Glynn.   Steven 
chael  H.  God.  Steven  S.  Go 
Goldman.    Marvin    G.    Goldd4n 
Goldman,  Sherwln  M.  Goldm 
Goldstein.  Alan  E.  Golomb 
E.  Robert  Goodklnd.  Ezra  N 
E.    Goodspeed.    Eugene    W. 
Richard  Goodyear.  Burton  K 

Samuel  Gordon.  Robert  I 
Gossett.    Robert   W.    Gottlieb 
Greau.  Andrew  Graham.  Paul 
roll  Grant.  Richard  N.  Gray 
baum.  Michael  H.  Greenberg 
John  W.  Grlffis  Jr..  Peter 
J.  Grumach  Jr..  Michael  Gr 
mlno.  Arthur  Gussaruff 
Thcmas  H.  Hagoort. 

Phillip  M.  H&hn.  Bruce  D 
HaU.  Robert  Hal  per.  Alexander 
Robert  W.  Hamilton.  William  ' 

B.  Hander.  Covington  Hardee. 
Jr..  Colin  K.  Harley.  George 
Hayes.  Kay  EUen  Hayes.  MaiV 
J.  Heath.  Stuart  Hecker,  Barbi 
Isaac  Helmblnder.  Patrick  Hel^ 

Michael  Heltner.  Kenneth 
Henneman.   Robert  Q 
Hlegel.   Frederick   W.   HlUes 
Hlnshaw.  Arnold  Hoffman 
Donald  L.  Holley.  WlUlam  J 
S.    Hooker   Jr..    Robert 
Horgan.  John  J.  A.  Hossen 
Howe.   Sidney    P.    Howell 
Jeffrey  P.  Hughes.  A  Thomaj 

C.  Hunt.  Roger  B.  Hunting 
cheon.  Philip  O.  Huyck 
Edward  J  Hzldln. 

John  E.  Impert.  Jeffrey  In 
Ivey.  Randolph  Jackson 
Jane  B.   Jacobs.  Stephen   M. 
S  Jaffe.  Robert  D.  Joffe.  " 
John  P.   Johnston   2nd 
Robert  E.  Juceam.  Prederlcl: 
thony  C.  Kahn.  Herbert  Kali 
Richard  D.  Kahn.  Bruce  S 
Kaplan.    Carl    E.    Kaplan, 
Martin  Karper.  John  Katz. 
Jerome  B.  Kauff.  P.  Ben 
L.  May.  Robert  Kay,  Suito^ 
Edwin  Kee.  Victor  P.  Keen 
Jon  E.  Kent,  Milan  C.  Kemc , 
tenbatun.  Stephen  Kbaete. 
schner,  Marc  8.  Klrschner. 
Harold  Klapper,  Donald  M 
Klein  n,  Martin  Klelnbard 
handler.    Sol    ISlermem. 
Richard  K  Knelpper. 

Wlrth  H.  Koenlg.  Bruce  R 
E.  Kooper,  Daniel  P.  Kolb 
old  Kom.  WlUlam  P    ~ 
Philip  Kovltz,  LlUlan  E 
Kramer  Jr..  WlUlam  J 

Emll  A.  KvatovU.  Jr.. 
Sheldon  P.  Kurtz.  Theodore 
C.   F.   Kurz.   Samuel   H 
lAmbert.  James  W 
Landa.  Donald  Larkln. 
Latman.  Richard  B.  Leathei' 
man.   Lawrence  Lederman 
Jonathan    E.    Lehman. 
Franz  S.  Lelchter. 

Henry  O.  Lelchter.  R 
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Laurie  W.  Lewis.  Seymotir  I 
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[ber.  William  J. 

Befnard   E.  Jacob, 

Jacoby.  Harris 

Kennjeth  W.  Johnson, 

WU  lam  A.  Joseph, 

C    Kaels.  An- 

n,  Louis  Kahn, 

idaplan.  Morris  J. 

I^ter    P.    Karasz, 

K4ufman,  Richard 

Keany.  James 

,'oel  D.  Kellman. 

Steven  P.  Kes- 

ienneth  M.  Klr- 

W  esley  W.  Klrtley, 

Kleban,  WUllam 

Nell  C.  Kleln- 

Vl^tor    A.    Kovner, 

Kohler,  Stanley 

MjTon  Kone.  Har- 

,  Myron  Kove, 

Kl'aemer.  John  N. 


M4rk  J.  Krouman, 

Kurz,  William 

Marie   M. 

Howard  M. 

H   Last.  Allan 

Marvin  Lecht- 

Barbara   A.   Lee, 

EdftLTd    H.    Lehner. 

Ma^k  Leldlgh,  John 

Leoni  ird  Lemer.  Pierre 

Jane  Roe  Levine, 

Lewis.  David  H. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ueberman.  Sidney  I.  Llebowitz,  Michael  W. 
LilUe.  Albert  F.  Lllley.  Barry  Llppman.  Allen 
S.  Lipson.  James  S.  Little.  Gerald  H.  Litwln. 
Louis  Livingston.  Carl  D.  Lobell.  Bernard 
Lonvln.  Bevis  Longstreth.  John  A.  Lowe. 
Alviu  D    Lurle.  Luke  D.  Lynch. 

Terence  J.  Lvnch.  Thomas  H.  Lynch,  Wil- 
Urxm  J.  Lynch.  WlUlam  L.  Lynch,  Michael  G. 
Macdonald.  Edgar  H  MacKlnlay.  David 
Sterlins.  Maltin.  Edward  R.  Mnndell.  Howard 
L.  Mann.  Ecton  R.  Manning.  Jr.,  Nathan  M. 
Markowiiz.  Harriet  B.  Marple.  Anthony  F. 
Marra.  Jr  .  Edward  Martin.  Paul  Martinson. 
Arnold  S  Mazur.  Thomas  J.  McCusker.  Rob- 
ert J.  McDonald.  Michael  A.  McElroy.  Patrick 
W.  McQlnley.  Edward  J.  McGulre.  Jr  .  George 
C.  McKmnis.  Gerald  McLaughlin.  Joseph  T. 
McLaughlin. 

David  L  Mi-I  can.  Edward  A.  Medmnn.  Seth 
Melhalo.  David  A.  Melman,  Jay  H.  Meltzer, 
Edward  C.  Meugel.  Jr..  Harold  Messing.  Mar- 
tin Mlchaelron.  Richard  M  Mlchaelson.  Alnn 
B.  Miller.  Alfred  MlUer.  David  G.  Miller. 
G.  Nichola.s  Miller.  Harvey  R.  Miller.  Joel  M 
Miller.  Karen  Mills,  Taylor  O.  Miller,  Howard 
U  Mindus.  Richard  T.  Miner.  Stephen  M 
Minlkes 

Handsel  B.  Mlnyard.  Edwin  B.  Mishkln. 
Robert  G.  Mitchell.  Jr.,  Alan  J.  Mogilner. 
James  F.  Monahan,  Malcolm  Monroe.  F.  H. 
Moore.  Jr..  Richard  H.  Moore,  Elolse  L.  Mor- 
gan. James  J.  Morrlssey.  Jr..  William  D.  Mor- 
rison, Thomas  F.  Munno.  James  P.  Munsell. 
Daniel  R.  Murdock,  Daniel  T.  Murphy.  T.  Jef- 
ferson Murphy.  Daniel  T.  Murray.  John  S. 
Murray.  John  V.  Murray.  Charles  M.  Nathan. 
Arthur  L.  Nathanson.  Peter  S.  Ness. 

Francis  J.  Nestor.  Thomas  C.  Newklrk. 
David  B  Newnon.  Ralph  King  Nicherson, 
Peter  P.  Nltze.  WlUlam  A.  Nitze.  Richard 
Nulantty.  Jack  H.  Nusbaum.  Jeremy  Nuss- 
baum.  Walter  W.  Oberrelt.  Michael  J.  O'Con- 
nor. Paul  D.  O'Connor.  Paul  ODwyer.  Charles 
Oejvoda,  George  Oeshensky.  William  J. 
O'Heam.  Jr..  Jerold  Oshlnsky,  Clarence  W. 
Olmstead.  Jr. 

Howard  I.  Keisman.  Robert  J  Kheel,  Rich- 
ard D.  Kimball,  Jr..  Arthur  L.  Klmmelfield. 
Charles  I.  Klngson.  Sumner  S.  Klttelle,  Ed- 
ward Klimerman.  Michael  J.  Kiosk.  Douglas 
S.  Knox.  Joseph  Korff.  Edward  R.  Korman, 
Barbara  S.  Kozloff,  Morris  J.  Kramer,  An- 
thony B  Kulkln,  Harvey  Kurzwell.  Irwin  L. 
Kwatek,  Francis  E.  Lake.  Jr..  Marie  Lambert. 
Deborah  Lancaster.  Richard  E.  Landau,  Alan 
A.    Lascher    Robert    L.    Laufer,   Bennett    8. 
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Henry  O.  Lelchter.  Walter  F.  Lelnhardt. 
Abraham  O.  Levin.  Ezra  Levin.  William  A. 
Levine.  Robert  A  Levltas.  David  Levy.  Harold 
Levy,  Lester  Lew.  Michael  A.  Levy.  Charles  E. 
Lewis.  James  b'  Lewis.  William  T.  Llfland. 
Arthur  L.  Uman.  George  N.  Lindsay.  Charles 
R.  Linton.  Peter  Unzer,  Jack  B.  Llpkins.  Ban- 
croft Llttlefield,  Jr.,  Bernard  Londin.  Louis 
Lowensteln.  Martin  E.  Lowy.  Michael  L.  Luey, 
Marc  Luxemburg.  John  M.  Mackey. 

Matthew  J.  Mallow,  Edward  P.  Malone, 
Jeffrey  Mann,  Peter  J.  Mansbach,  Jay  B. 
Marcus,  Jay  L.  Margulles,  Richard  Marlln, 
Stephen  A.  Marshall.  Marilyn  E.  Meadors, 
Richard  W.  Melrowltz,  Robert  A.  Melster, 
Ralph  C.  Menarace,  Jr.,  Alexander  Mencher, 
Neal  Merkel  Arthur  Mermln.  Eric  B.  Meyers, 
Charles  Miller,  Eric  V.  Mock,  Ellhu  H.  Modlln, 
Donald  F.  Moore,  Sanford  W.  Morhouse, 
Deborah  M  Murphy. 

Edward  A.  McCoyd,  Paul  McOrath,  Francis 
X.  McNeils,  Michael  J.  Nassau,  Benjamin  F. 
Needell,  James  Neeley,  Stuart  B.  Newman, 
David  Nochimson,  Etevld  M.  O'Brien,  William 
J.  O'Brien,  HI,  John  T.  Oitzlnger,  Kenneth 
Orce.  A.  P.  Ordover,  Samuel  P.  Ottensoeer, 
Irwin  M.  Panthey.  Samuel  Panzer.  James  P. 
Parver.  Richard  H.  Paul.  Powell  Plerpolnt, 
Henry  PUdner,  Jr. 

Benet  Polhoff.  Jr.,  I.  Miles  Pollack,  Law- 
rence 8.  Pratt,  Eve  M.  Premlnger,  John  L. 
Primmer,  WaUace  Prince,  Leonard  V.  Qulgley, 
Kevin  A.  Quinn.  Stephen  R.  Rand.  David  B. 
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Rea,  Thomas  A.  Reed.  Naomi  L.  Reice.  Hoch 
Reld.  Catherine  A.  Rein.  Barry  D.  Rein,  Jan 
Ellen  Rein.  Alan  B.  Rels. 

Robert  B.  Oresman.  John  S  Osborne  Jr.. 
Gilbert  R.  Ott  Jr..  James  F  Oucluerloney.  D. 
Robert  Owen,  David  C  Oxman.  Stephen  W. 
Pallev.  Samuel  Panzer.  James  M.  Pape. 
Franklin  E.  Parker.  Kenneth  A  Parker.  Elliot 
Paskoff,  Day  L.  Patterson.  WlUlam  C.  Pelster. 
Edward  A.  Perell.  Edmundo  Perez.  Albert  S. 
Pergam,  John  H.  Perkins  Jr.,  Mahlon  F.  Per- 
kins Jr..  JuUa  Perles.  Mirshall  Perlln.  Aubrey 
Lee  Pettlt  Jr..  Seymor  M.  Peyser,  Joseph  M. 
Phillips.  Harriet  P.  Pllpel,  Robert  Pitofsky. 
Louis  I.  Fleeter. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton.  Martin  Popper. 
Robert  H.  Prelskel.  Grlffltt  B.  Price  Jr.,  Ste- 
phen L  Priest.  John  F.  Plt<;hard.  Richard 
C  Pugh.  Andrew  C.  Quale  Jr..  Peter  E  Quin*. 
Stuart  Rablnowitz.  Herbert  M.  Rafner.  Paul 
A.  Randour,  Donald  D.  Rankin.  Paul  Rapo- 
port.  Michael  B.  Rauch.  John  W.  Reddy.  Ed- 
ward S.  Reld.  Hoch  Reld.  Richard  E.  Rieder. 
William  I.  Rlegelman.  David  Rlehnan. 

R'.chard  Rllkln,  Anthony  R.  Riolo.  Richard 
L.  Robblns,  Timothy  D.  Roble,  John  J 
Roche.  Edmund  P.  Rogers  III.  John  E.  Rogers.. 
Stephen  B.  Rohrbaugh,  Prank  Romano. 
Simon  Rose.  Ira  B.  Rose.  Thomas  O.  Rose, 
Harvey  Rosen,  Stuart  Morton  Rosen,  Steven 
Rosenfeld,  Robert  Rosenman,  Eleanor  Rosen- 
thal. Gertrude  S.  Rosenthal.  Alfred  J.  Ross. 
Michael  A.  Ross.  Henry  Himtlngton  Ross- 
bacher.  Eric  R.  Roper,  Arnold  I.  Roth,  Allan 
C.  Rothfleld. 

Walter  S.  Rothschild.  Bernard  Rothman. 
Hugh  Rowland  Jr..  Victor  Royall,  Sidney  E. 
Rubensteln.  John  M.  Rudell,  Charlotte  P. 
Rudnor.  Oscar  M.  Ruebhausen,  James  A.  Ruf 
Jr .  Alan  J.  Russo,  Peter  Ryan,  Reade  H 
Ryan  Jr.,  Allan  Salovin,  John  S.  Samuels  3d. 
Douglas  Scarff.  Thomas  Scarlett,  Neal 
Schachtel,  Steven  A.  Schatten,  Arthur 
Schechter.  Daniel  P.  Schechter,  John  T. 
Schmidt.  Leo  L.  Schmolka,  Flora  Schnall. 
Milton  S.  Schnur,  W.  J.  Schrenk  Jr.,  Robert 
Schur.  Alan  U.  Schwartz.  Andre  A.  Schwartz. 
Stephen  P.  Schwartz,  Harvey  Schwelger,  Kate 
E  Srooler. 

Noah  Scooler,  Harry  8.  Scott.  Richard  L. 
Seidenwiirm.  Laurence  V.  Senn  Jr..  AUln  C. 
Seward  III.  Robert  8.  Shahln.  Richard  E. 
Shundell,  PhUip  T.  Shannon,  James  M. 
Shaughnessy.  L.  Edward  SboMi  Jr..  Gerald 
MacDonald  Shea.  John  J.  B.  Shea.  J.  Stephen 
Sheppard.  L.  Kevin  Sheridan. 

Zachary  Shimer.  Anthony  D.  Schleslnger. 
Lawrence  J.  Slegel.  David  C.  Siegfried,  Peter 
C.  Siegfried,  Robert  H.  Silk,  Bernard  P.  SUver, 
Daniel  B.  Silver,  Harvey  S.  Simmons.  Norman 
B  Skydell.  Jeffrey  Small.  Jonathan  A.  Small. 
David  S.  Smalley.  Michael  G.  Smith.  Robert 
J  Smolenskl.  Peter  B.  Sobol.  Asa  D.  Sokolow. 
Elaine  Solari.  Elliott  J.  Solomon.  Charles 
Rlchter.  Jerry  L.  Robinson.  Modecal  Rochlln, 
Barry  Rona,  Sidney  8.  Rosdeltcher,  Jeffery  A. 
Rosen,  Herbert  Rosenberg,  Jerome  J.  Rosen- 
berg. 

Alen  M.  Roeenbloom,  Gerald  E.  Ross.  Pteer 
J  Rothenberg.  Ira  Roxland,  Ernest  Ruben- 
steln, Joseph  B.  Russell,  Stephen  S.  Saltz. 
John  M.  Samuels,  Gilbert  Sandler,  Merton 
Sarnoff.  Maureen  Scannell.  Roger  A.  Schec- 
ter,  Eugene  Schelman,  Thomas  Scheuer, 
Stuart  Schleslnger,  Irwin  Schnelderman. 
Leonard  Schneldman,  Gary  A.  Schonwald, 
Paul  Schrelber,  Thomas  G.  Schueller.  H. 
Richard  Schumacher,  Burton  Selman, 
Stephen  R.  Senle. 

Charles  A.  Severs  in.  Samuel  P.  Shaw  Jr.. 
Richard  Schelnberg.  Milton  Sherman.  Paul 
T.  Shultz  III,  Robert  H.  SUk,  Joan  Nina  Si- 
mon. Robert  J.  Slsk,  James  B.  Sltrlck.  Eric 
Slvln,  Patricia  Sklgen.  Stanley  L.  Sklar.  Sol 
V.  Slotnik.  Michael  J.  Smith,  Robert  S.  Smith, 
Robert  Thornton  Smith,  Laurence  T.  Sorkln, 
Harvey  M.  Spear,  Harvey  L.  Sperry,  Leonard 
A.  Splvak,  Susan  Splvak,  Leon  G.  R.  SpoUan- 
eky,  Nancy  Stagg.  Rowland  Ste'Jblns  Jr. 
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Bernard  Stebel,  Duncan  J.  Stewart.  Jeffrey 

B.  Stone,  Chester  J.  Straub,  Theodore  W. 
Strlggles,  Kenneth  J.  Stuart,  Gerald  E.  Swim- 
mer. Richard  R.  Szypula.  Ronald  Taft.  Joel  S. 
Taylor,  John  C.  Taylor  III,  Mary  W.  Taylor, 
Judith  R.  Thayer,  Allen  L.  Thomas,  David  R. 
TllUnghast.  David  Toomey.  Jav  H.  Topkls. 
Joseph  Trachtman,  Robert  L.  Tracey,  Carol 
Trencher,  Carl  T.  Tursl  Henry  K.  Uman.  Ger- 
ald R.  Uram,  Jacob  Usadl.  Robert  Usadl. 
Michael  A.  Varet,  Paul  R.  Verkvll,  Richard  L. 
Veron,  Robert  D.  Wachs,  Harry  H  Wachtel, 
Leonard  H.  Wacker,  Suzanne  M.  Warshavsky, 
David  T.  Washburn. 

Michael  J.  Weinberger,  Murray  Welner, 
Mark  M.  Welnsteln,  Loren  S.  Welsenfeld, 
George  M.  Weiss,  Richard  I.  Wile,.  Charles  E. 
Williams  III.  Henry  Wlnestlne.  Bruce  J.  Wln- 
Ick.  Robert  S.  Wolf.  Michael  G.  Wolfsod.  Ed- 
ward Wooster.  John  B.  Young.  Howard  G. 
Youngsteln.  Eugene  H.  Zagat  Jr.,  R,  Anthony 
Zelger,  Terry  Sue  Zlsowltz 

Theodore  E.  SomerviUe.  Monroe  R.  Son- 
enborn.  Theodore  C.  Sorensen.  John  F.  South- 
worth.  David  E.  Spencer.  Allan  G.  Sperllnk. 
Blakeney  Stafford.  Stanley  Thompson  Stairs, 
WUUam  L.  Standard,  Stephen  P.  Stander, 
Peter  D.  Standish.  John  Starr.  Robert  Y. 
Stebblngs.  Ernest  Steefel,  Stephen  R.  Stein- 
berg. Gerald  D.  Stern.  Lewis  A.  Stern.  Mark  G. 
Btern.  Anders  R.  Sterner.  Mark  Sternfleld. 
Irving  B.  Stewart.  Maurice  B.  Stlefel. 

Thomas  E.  Stiles.  Ned  B.  Stiles,  WlUlam  I. 
Stoddard,  John  C.  Stotsenburg.  R.  Alan 
Stotsenburg.  Laurence  N.  Strenger.  Irwin  J. 
Sugarman.  Robert  G.  Sugarman.  WlUlam  T. 
Sullivan.  A.  Welles  Sumner,  Gerald  T.  Sun, 
Howard  S.  Sussman,  David  J.  Sweet,  H. 
Patrick  Swlggert,  David  A.  Swope,  L.  Gerald 
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HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  aossouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
columns  by  John  Roche  which  follow  I 
read  in  the  Saturday,  May  16,  Balti- 
more News  American  and  in  the  Sunday. 
May  17,  Washington  Post.  Both  are 
thought  provoking. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 

May  16,  1970) 

Our  "Repressive"  SociErv 

(By  John  P.Roche) 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a  slightly 
cracked  drum,  there  Is  one  further  aspect 
of  the  curren''  campus  follies  that  I  think 
requires  discussion. 

Although  the  Federal  Constitution — Ar- 
ticle VIII  of  the  Bill  of  Rights— flatly  pro- 
hibits "cruel  and  unusual  punishment."  I 
spent  the  equivalent  of  a  normal  working 
day  In  a  faculty  meeting  last  week. 

For  O'er  eight  hours  (aivided  Into  two 
segments),  various  of  my  colleagues  rose  to 
denounce  Cambodia,  the  Panther  trial.  Kent 
State,  and  miscellaneous  topics  that  struck 
them   as  cogent. 

The  dominant  theme  was  that  the  United 
States  was  the  most  "repressive  society"  in 
the  world,  a  reactionary,  historical  mon- 
strosity. 

After  a  while  one  got  numbed  by  the 
chant — It  reminded  me  of  a  Jukebox  jammed 
on  one  record.  The  e'  iclence?  Well.  Cambodia, 
Bobby  Seale,  the  Kent  State  four.  Vice 
President  Agnew's  "fascist"  speeches,  etc., 
etc. 

Those  of  us  who  rose  In  opposition  were 
put  in  a  neat  (and  nasty)  rhetorical  corner. 
After  all.  inyone  who  would  try  to  deny  that 
we  are  savagely  oppressive  must  "Justify" 
the  deaths  In  Kent.  Ohio,  the  expansion 
of  the  war,  the  killing  of  various  Panthers, 
and  every  act  of  every  policeman  in  the 
country.  This  Is  both  Impossible  and  pre- 
posterous, but  it  served  to  intimidate  a 
number  of  Individuals  who,  If  accosted  pri- 
vately, would  eschew  such  witless  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm. 

Now,  I  "Justify"  nothing.  I  support  the 
war.  I  am  interested  In  whether  a  Jury  in  a 
fair  trial  finds  Seale  guilty  of  murder  con- 
spiracy. I  know  a  lot  of  cops,  know  they  hate 
violence  (after  all.  they  are  In  the  front 
lines),  but  recognize  there  are  always  a  few 
hard  cases. 

Events  at  Kent  were  appalling,  but  I  did 
not  "pull  the  trigger"  and  I  refuse  to  accept 
for  one  moment  the  proposition  that  this 
random  act  of  fvlghtened  brutality  was  part 
of  a  national  conspiracy  against  "dissent." 

Indeed,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the 
opposite  premise:  that  the  student  upheaval 
and  the  success  with  which  the  militants 
have  closed  down  school  after  school  indi- 
cates an  amazingly  unrepresslve  political  en- 
vironment. 

This  heretical  sentiment  brought  a  gasp  of 
stunned  disbelief  when  I  presented  it  to  a 
faculty  meeting,  but  I  wUl  stand  on  It:  By 
any  historical  Indices,  the  United  States  Is 
one  of  the  least  repressive,  least  Indecent 
societies  In  the  world. 

Of  course  there  are  injustices  and  acts  of 
brutality — we  have  over  200  million  people 
to  accoimt  for — but  the  crucial  considera- 
tion Is  not  that  these  injustices  occur.  It  Is 
that  the  protesters — many  claiming  to  be 
overt  "revolutionaries" — are  free  to  advocate 


Just  about  anything  (Including  the  killing  of 
policemen)  without  even  being  prosecuted, 
let  alone  "repressed." 

I  listened  for  several  hours  to  a  live  broad- 
cast from  New  Haven  on  May  2  and  I  frankly 
cannot  Imagine  any  other  nation  In  the  world 
that  would  have  permitted  this  vision  of 
apocalyptic  violence  to  go  out  over  the  air.  Or 
to  take  place.  Even  the  stolid  British  would 
have  broken  that  one  up.  and  the  French 
"companies  of  republican  security"  would 
simply  have  mopped  up  the  green. 

In  short  what  is  needed  Is  some  perspective. 
Without  suggesting  for  one  minute  that  we 
should  stop  campaigning  against  the  real  In- 
justices In  America,  we  should  also  appreciate 
that  the  protests  could  only  occur  In  a  cli- 
mate of  freedom  unmatched  In  the  world. 

In  this  connection  let  me  reconunend  to 
the  thoughtful  Leopold  Tyrmand's  "Note- 
books Of  A  Dilettante  (MacMillan).  Tyr- 
mand  is  a  refugee  from  both  Na^  and  Com- 
munist oppression.  As  an  alumnus  of  totali- 
tarian prisons,  he  looks  with  shrewd  skepti- 
cism on  oppression  in  America. 

As  one  of  my  faculty  colleagues,  who  sur- 
vived a  Nazi  death  camp,  noted  sardonically 
to  his  unimpressed  peers,  "You  Americans  can 
not  conceive  of  real  oppression." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  17,  1970] 
Relevance  Must  Mean  Cops — American  Stu- 
dents Lack  Experience  To  Understand  the 

Ttlve  Impact  of  Violence  on  Societt 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 

A  few  weeks  back,  when  the  problems  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
first  hit  the  headlines,  I  had  a  discussion 
with  a  number  of  students  about  the  alter- 
natives that  a  school  has  when  threatened 
with  violence.  There  are  three  options  to 
capitulation :  close  the  school,  call  the  poUce. 
or  form  student  vigilantes. 

My  students  kept  circling  around:  They 
belong  to  the  vast  "silent  majority"  on  the 
nation's  campuses  who  want  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, and  bitterly  resent  disruptions,  but  they 
refuse  to  accept  any  of  the  alternatives. 

One  can  understand  why  they  don't  want 
the  university  clos3d  down.  By  definition,  a 
university  must  be  open — and  nothing  would 
cheer  the  extremists  more  than  shutting  the 
place  up.  Their  goal  in  life  is  precisely  this — 
to  paralyze  the  system.  But  if  we  keep  It 
open,  how  can  we  maintain  the  peace? 

Now  here  there  are  two  answers  and  two 
answers  only.  One  must  rely  on  either  public 
or  private  force — on  the  poUce.  or  on  a  stu- 
dent militia,  a  home  guard.  The  latter  is  in 
the  great  American  tradition  of  direct  democ- 
racy; It  Is  the  technique  with  which  a  fron- 
tier society  policed  Itself. 

It  could  be  argued  that  since  the  ex- 
tremists are  always  talking  about  participa- 
tory democracy,  this  would  be  the  Ideal  way 
to  deal  with  them.  After  all.  a  lynching  is 
usually  an  overwhelming  demonstration  of 
majority  rule:  there  is  only  one  dissenter. 

However,  before  anyone  bubbles  with  en- 
thusiasm  for  vigilantes  on  the  campus,  he 
should  read  "The  Ox-Bow  Incident"  and 
maybe  a  little  Faulkner.  We  spent  two  cen- 
turies in  this  country  trying  to  bottle  up 
the  vigilante  spirit,  trying  to  substitute  reli- 
ance on  the  public  force  for  private  retribu- 
tion. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  appalling  aspects 
of  the  glorification  of  violence  by  Weather- 
men, Panthers,  and  assorted  sects  Is  Its  tend- 
ency to  energize  every  violent  nut  in  the 
country. 

Fortunately  in  one  sense,  unfortunately  in 
another,  the  great  bulk  of  college  students — 
particvUarly  at  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities— has  been  sheltered  from  violence.  In 
talking  to  my  students,  for  example.  It  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  they  had  been  In- 
sulated from  fear.  I  asked.  "How  many  in  this 
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Mr.     BROWN     of 

Speaker,   although   the   general 
probably  is  a  bit  more  f  am  liar 
few  turbtilent  instances  of 
have  arisen  over  President 
slon  of  Cambodia,  I  have 
impressed  with  the  overall 
organized  manner  of 
3  weeks. 

For  each  confrontation, 
examples  of  orderly  and 
forts  aiming  at  positive 
many  of  our  misguided  national 

For   each   rock   thrown 
names  on  petitions. 

For  each  epithet,  10  to 
festations  of  prayers  for 

For  each  new  nllhist,  a 
converts  to  working  to  refo^Tn 
existing  system. 

Today,  I  would  like  to 
Recokd,  a  series  of  statenients 
and  dociunents  presenting 
nature  of  our  current  dissei  it 
I  am  proud  of  the  youig 
whose  activities  are  outlined 
very  proud  to  be  assoclat(;d 
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programs  and  policies  for 
have  established  at  this  cfuci 
our  Nation's  history. 

Specifically,  I  want  to 
students,  faculty,  and  a 
the  University  of  Califor^iia 
side — in  whose  behalf 
duced  a  petition  on  the 
signed  by  about  35  percen 
side  campus  commimity 
ing    for   immediate    with^awal 
American    military     and 
forces  from  Southeast  Asii 
sicnal  actions  to  halt  war 
fur  a  congressional  censuie 
Nixons  Cambodia  policie&|— Cy 
lege,  and  the  College  of 
The  material  follows 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Seven  Days  in  Mat — At  TJC  RrvERsmt: 
During  the  period  between  Monday,  May 
4  and  Sunday,  May  10  a  seriee  of  unique  In- 
cidents occurred  Involving  students  and  fac- 
ulty at  UCR  as  well  as  the  general  conrniu- 
nity  of  Riverside.  You  may  find  them  of  In- 
terest. 

First  day:  Monday,  May  4: 
Several  hundred  UCR  students  marched 
two  miles  from  camptis  to  the  Riverside  City 
Hall.  The  march  occurred  at  the  rush  hour 
for  traffic  (5  p.m.).  Patrol  cars  of  the  River- 
side Police  Deportment,  and  members  of  the 
Riverside  Police  Department  on  motorcycles, 
convoyed  the  group. 

Result:  The  march  was  peaceful.  In  a  ges- 
ture unique  In  these  limes,  the  students 
cheered  the  police  for  their  help  (the  po- 
lice conveniently  neglected  to  Insist  on  a  pa- 
rade permit  for  the  spontaneous  demoiistrn- 
tlon) .  There  was  no  violence. 
Second  day:  Tuesday.  May  5: 
Several  hundred  UCR  students  left  a  cam- 
pus rally,  entered  the  administration  build- 
ing, and  marched  to  the  office  of  Chancellor 
Ivan  Hlnderaker.  Their  object:  to  protest 
U.S.  policies  in  Indochina. 

Result:  The  march  was  peaceful.  After 
talking  with  University  officials — the  Chan- 
cellor was  In  Berkeley— the  students  left. 
There  was  no  violence. 

Second  day:  Tuesday,  May  5,  afternoon: 
Several  hundred  UCR  studenU  then 
marched  down  to  the  Council  Chambers 
where  the  Riverside  City  Council  was  In  ses- 
sion. They  asked  for  and  received  permission 
to  enter  the  Council.  City  business  was  set 
aside  and  the  members  of  the  City  Council 
talked  with  the  students  for  more  than  two 
hours  on  the  war  and  related  Issues. 

Result:  The  City  Council  agreed  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  students  for  a  city-wide  rally 
set  for  Saturday  noon.  May  9,  In  the  down- 
town mall  of  the  city  and  also  a  one-and-a- 
half-mlle  march  to  Fairmont  Park  for  an 
afternoon  discussing  the  issues.  Following 
their  meeting  with  the  City  CouncUmen — 
a  session  that  had  occasional  stormy  mo- 
ments of  rhetoric — students  once  again 
cheered  police  for  their  courtesy.  There  was 
no  violence. 

Third  day.-   Wednesday.  May  6: 
Member*  of   the  Radical   Student  Union 
and  others  who  stood  at  the  entrances  to 
the  USR  campus  and  gave  each  motorist  en- 
tering two  sheeu  of  paper,  one  of  them  a 
message  to  students  from  Chancellor  Hlnde- 
raker,    the   other   Instructions   for   peaceful 
protests.  The  message  from  the  Chancellor 
was    reproduced    by    the   students   at    their 
own  expense  for  mass  distribution. 
Result:  There  was  no  violence. 
Third  day:  Wednesday,  May  6,  noon: 
UCR  shut  down   at  noon  at  the  request 
of  UC  President  Charles  Hitch  and  Governor 
Ronald  Reagun.  Student  rallies  continued  all 
afternoon. 

Fourth  day:  Thursday,  May  7: 
Chancellor  Hlnderaker  stood  for  five  hours 
outside  the  locked  administration  building 
to  talk  with  students.  Some  1500  students 
and  many  faculty  Joined  In  a  massive  com- 
munity effort  to  inform  Riverside  about  the 
issues  as  they  saw  them. 

Result:  Student  and  faculty  teanM  began 
house-to-house  canvass  of  the  city  of  River- 
side. Teams  were  instructed  In  ways  of  in- 
forming without  undue  Irritation.  There  was 
no  violence. 

Fifth  day:  Friday.  May  8: 
Today  followed  much  the  same  pattern 
with  the  Chancellor  available  to  students 
(he  also  held  Informal  discussions  with  stu- 
denU m  his  home  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings  between  8  pin.  and  midnight), 
and  the  faculty-student  canvass  moving 
Into  high  gear.  Students  and  adminis- 
trators met  with  city  police  to  plan  Satur- 
day's rally  and  march.  The  students  asked 
for  and  received  permission  to  control  all  as- 
pects of  the  event.  Police  remained  in  the 
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background  as  students  organized  a  mon- 
itor corps  for  the  task  of  maintaining  order. 

Result:  There  was  no  violence. 

Sixth  day:  Saturday,  May  9: 

The  rally  In  the  Riverside  mall  attracted 
some  3000.  It  was  held  adjacent  to  the  main 
office  of  the  Bank  of  America  in  Riverside. 
Not  a  dime's  worth  of  damage  occurred. 
Students  policed  the  area,  picking  up  every 
scrap  of  paper  on  the  mall  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  rally.  The  march  to  the  park  was  un- 
eventful. Student  monitors  with  walkie- 
talkies  functioned  perfectly.  Police  were  re- 
quired only  at  Intersections  for  traffic  con- 
Uol.  At  the  park  Chancellor  Hlnderaker  was 
among  the  speakers  who  praised  students  for 
their  commitment  to  non-violence.  The  rally 
was  chaired  by  Councilman  Sam  Dlgall. 

Result:  There  was  no  violence. 

Seventh  day:  Sunday,  May  10: 

The  student-faculty  canvass  committee 
maintained  Ite  Information  and  education 
program.  The  campus  was  quiet.  The  crisis — 
for  the  moment — appeared  over. 

COMMENT 

In  many  ways,  UC  Riverside — Its  students, 
faculty,  administration  and  adjacent  com- 
munity— was  unique  In  the  nation:  imlted 
m  their  commitment  to  non-violence,  they 
achieved  an  expression  of  dissent  without  re- 
sort to  destruction. 

In  a  time  of  trouble,  the  example  of  uni- 
versity students  In  Riverside  seemed  to  offer 
a  hopeful  development.  UCR  and  Its  students 
were  not  then  and  are  not  now  seekmg  con- 
gratulations. The  times  are  too  uncertain  for 
that.  A  dozen  moments  during  the  period  of 
May  4-10  situation  flirted  with  disaster.  But 
the  UCR  experience  proved  that  not  all 
university  campuses  are  battlefields,  not  all 
communities  hostile,  and  not  all  police  are 
unfriendly.  However,  the  future  of  the  UCR 
experiment  Is,  perhaps,  uncertain  at  best 
and  subject  always  to  the  special  pressures 
of  this  angry  age. 

UCRs  5500  students  and  450  faculty 
have— so  far— a  unique  thing  going  for 
them.  With  continued  commitment — and  a 
little  bit  of  luck— they  may  yet  make  it.  But 
It  Is  not,  and  won't  be.  easy. 

UNiVERsrrY  or  Califobnia,  Riverside. 

Riverside,  Calif.,  May  6.  1970. 
To  Members  of  the  UCR  community. 

Last  fall  In  my  annual  "State  of  the  Cam- 
pus' address.  I  stated  my  personal  feeling 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  "disastrous."  Now 
that  this  war  has  officially  spread  to  Cam- 
bodia, as  an  Individual,  I  see  the  dUaster  as 
having  been  compounded. 

I  am  deeply  concerned.  I  know  that  many 
of  you — students,  faculty  and  staff — are  also 
deeply  concerned.  The  question  we  all  ask 
ourselves  Is:  What  can  we  do?  Realistically, 
the  answer  Is:  Not  as  much  as  we  might  like. 

One  thing  we  can  do  is  become  better  in- 
formed about  the  Issues.  Another  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  discuss  these  issues — and  the 
ImpUcations  they  have  for  our  freedom  as 
a  people— with  our  friends,  not  only  on  cam- 
pus but  In  the  community  as  well.  As  in- 
dividuals we  may  be  able  to  exert  a  more 
direct  Influence  on  the  direction  of  our  for- 
eign poUcy. 

As  a  start,  I  am  suggesting  to  members  of 
the  faculty  that  they  set  aside  Thtursday 
and  Friday.  May  7  and  8,  for  special  discus- 
sions on  the  Cambodian  crisis  in  their 
classes.  In  campus  meetings  and  In  other 
suitable  ways. 

During  this  period  of  crisis  and  concern, 
I  urge  members  of  the  faculty  to  give  special 
priority  to  such  discussions,  and  to  delay  ex- 
aminations and  other  regular  Instructional 
requirements  that  may  be  scheduled  for 
these  days. 

As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  In  the 
past.  I  will  give  every  protection  to  students 
who  wish  to  protest  or  demonstrate  their 
dissent  so  long  as  they  remain  within  the 
ample  limits  of  campus  rules  affecting  such 
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behavior.  I  will  also  give  every  protection  to 
those  students  who  vrish  to  refrain  from 
open  demonstration. 

I  understand  the  special  frustrations  af- 
fecting students  today.  I  feel  frustrations 
too.  Despite  our  frustrations,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  the  freedom  and 
Integrity  of  our  campus.  We  must  always 
remember  that  the  Integrity  of  the  Univer- 
sity Is  what  gives  us  our  strength.  To  close 
the  University,  even  as  a  symbolic  act,  would 
squander  that  strength.  Let  us  seek  to  solve 
civic  problems  with  tools  available  to  us  as 
citizens. 

Ivan  Hinderaker, 

Chancellor. 

Text  or  a  Statement  Given  to  Members  of 
THE  UCR  Community  by  Chancellor  Ivan 
Hinderaker  on  Saturday,  May  9.  1970 
We  experienced  this  week  an  event  unprec- 
edented In  California  higher  education:  the 
shutdown  of  this  campus  and  the  University. 
I  did  not  like  to  close  UCR.  You  did  not  like 
It  either. 

I  have  always  strongly  supported  the  right 
of  students  to  dissent  lawfully.  But  I  am 
opposed  to  any  decision — regardless  of  the 
provocation — that  prevents  other  students 
who  wish  to  attend  class  from  doing  so.  Once 
the  right  of  students  to  attend  class  and  the 
right  of  teachers  to  teach  is  tampered  with, 
the  campus  moves  Into  uncharted  territory 
with  unknown  consequences  to  its  future 
freedom  and  Independence.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  this  decision  to  close  the  Univer- 
sity will  soon  be  seen  as  Incompatible  with 
those  very  values  which  we  as  a  campus,  and 
as  a  society,  are  pledged  to  preserve. 

During  this  difficult  period,  however,  when 
It  would  be  so  easy  to  succumb  to  despair,  I 
have  found  reason  for  hope.  I  have  found 
reason  for  hope — and,  yes,  pride,  too — In  the 
constructive  fashion  In  which  concerned  UCR 
students  and  faculty  have  conducted  their 
activities  this  week.  In  what  I  wish  could 
be  a  model  for  the  nation's  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses,  UCR  students  and  faculty 
have  gone  to  the  community,  with  pamphlets 
and  persuasion,  peacefully  carried  their  sug- 
gestions for  change  from  door-to-door. 

I  have  found  reason  for  hope  In  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  the  members  of  the  River- 
side community  who  have  listened  and.  In 
most  cases,  responded  In  gracious  fashion.  I 
would  not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with  the 
point  of  view  expressed  by  their  campus 
visitors,  but  I  am  heartened  by  the  courteotis 
reception  they  gave  to  them. 

I  have  found  reason  for  hope  In  the  atti- 
tude of  helpfulness — and  patience — exhibit- 
ed by  members  of  the  Riverside  City  Police 
during  this  period  of  crisis.  Surely  the  city  of 
Riverside  must  be  the  only  spot  In  the  na- 
tion this  week  where  students,  on  two  occa- 
sions, gave  cheers  to  the  police  of  this  city. 

I  have  found  reason  for  hope  In  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Riverside  City  Council  to  set 
aside  "business  as  usual"  this  week  and 
spend  considerable  time  listening  to  the  con- 
cerns of  students. 

The  Press-Enterprise  carried  an  editorial 
on  Thursday  titled  "Good  Sense  Prevails  In 
Riverside."  It  said.  In  part:  "If  everyone  con- 
tinues to  do  as  many  things  right  as  they 
have  done  so  far  this  week  .  .  .  Riverside  can 
be  enriched  In  the  understanding  of  a  burn- 
ing public  Issue  while  still  protected  on  its 
civic  peace."  I  couldn't  agree  more  with  the 
expression  of  this  Idea. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  become  complacent. 
There  remains  too  many  uncertainties  for 
that.  But  what  has  occurred  at  UCR  and  In 
Riverside  this  week  gives  me  renewfd  confi- 
dence In  the  ability  of  campus  and  com- 
munity to  survive  this  period  of  crisis  more 
united  than  ever  in  a  Joint  commitment  to 
the  nonviolent  solution  for  our  mutual  prob- 
lems and  concerns. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cypress  College, 
Cypress,  Calif.,  May  7,  1970. 
Congressman  George  Brown, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  as  students  of  Cypress  Col- 
lege, represent  the  youth  of  a  sizeable  por- 
tion of  Orange  County.  On  the  assumption 
of  this  responsibility  we  feel  that  we  must 
convey  to  you  the  jncern  of  our  fellow 
students  relating  to  contemporary  Issues. 

We  view  with  alarm  the  rising  number  of 
violent  demonstrations  on  our  nation's 
campuses,  and  with  greater  alarm  the  reac- 
tive attitudes  reflected  by  our  government 
and  the  populace  of  this  country. 

As  rational  Individuals  we  are  expressing 
our  opinion  without  violence  In  the  hope 
that  your  response  will  prove  that  there 
really  Is  an  obligation  to  the  people  on  the 
part  of  our  elected  officials.  V'e  are  concerned 
with  '..he  ability  of  our  Chief  Executive  to 
once  again  Involve  us  In  a  military  action  on 
foreign  soil  without  even  attempting  to 
fulfill  hie  constitutional  obligations  to  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  attitude 
engendered  In  the  American  public  which 
ha.s  enabled  them  to  accept,  without  sig- 
nificant protest,  the  killing  of  several  un- 
armed students  on  a  college  campus.  We  feel 
that  this  attitude  Is  due  in  part  to  the 
derogatory  statements  concerning  the  aca- 
demic community  which  have  been  expressed 
by  the  present  administration. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
which  has  been  passed  by  our  Student  Body 
Cabinet.  This  resolution  formally  states  what 
has  been  conveyed  In  this  letter. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  ex- 
pected response. 

Respectfully. 

David  H.  Flores, 
President,  Associated  Student  Body. 

College  of  San  Mateo. 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  May  7,  1970. 
Dear  Congressman:  The  President's  de- 
cision to  enter  Cambodia  without  consulting 
his  Congress  and  the  people  is  dictatorship — 
and  he  Is  accusing  those  who  protest  of 
anarchy. 

The  youth  of  this  country  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  respect  their  country  and  its  con- 
stitution if  the  highest  office  In  the  Nation 
shows  none. 

We   must   get   out   of   Southeast   Asia.   It 
Is  a  needless  waste  of  our  natural  and  hu- 
man resources.  As  our  representatives,  you 
must    act    to    implement    this    withdrawal. 
Peace  there  will  bring  Peace  at  home. 
Most  sincerely, 
Michael   Chlrs,   Martha   P.   Eddy,   J.  W. 
Wilson,  T.  B.  Curre,  G.  C.  Dlavel,  Alice 
E.    Sholr,    Joyce    Carlson,    S.    Roslan- 
Iche,  Maxlne  J.  Danjolr.  D.  H.  Krlgh. 
Brooks  Lambert,  Laura  J.  McGrady,  Val- 
erie   Manuel,    Evelyn    Long,    Barbara 
Hart,  H.  C.  Monroe.  J.  E.  Innls,  Ben- 
jamin D.  Pretzzl,  Stuart  Williamson, 
M.  C.  Bucber,  Karl  A.  Grassenbacker, 
Shirley  Malnwarlng,  Norman  F.  Brest- 
ner,  D.  R.  Le  GalUar,  Lea  V.  Kelly. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  18.  1970] 

Students   Turn   to  Politics   m   Effort  to 

Change  System 

(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

Los  Angeles,  May  17 — Two  years  ago,  when 
the  nation's  college  students  propelled  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  Senator  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy,  Jeannle  Kemper  could  not  have 
cared  less.  "I  was  a  home  economics  major," 
she  recalled  the  other  day.  "All  1  worried 
about  were  recipes  and  parties." 

But  last  week  Jeannle  Kemper,  a  Junior 
at  Long  Beach  State  College  was  sitting  at  a 
long  table  In  the  headquarters  of  Repre- 
sentative George  E.  Brown  Jr.,  addressing 
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envelopes.  Miss  Kemper,  a  deeply  tanned  girl 
with  streaked  blonde  hair,  explained  why 
she  was  there: 

"We're  all  faced  with  a  decision  in  this 
country,  whether  to  break  off  from  the  Es- 
tablishment completely  or  to  try  to  change 
it.  I  Just  think  the  system  is  too  strong  to 
go  outside  it,  but  we  can  change  it  by  elect- 
ing the  right  people.  The  people  on  the  far 
left  accomplish  nothing  except  to  polarize 
the  country." 

Miss  Kemper  Is  typical  of  the  thousands  of 
young  people  who  are  turning  to  politics — 
within  the  system — In  the  aftermath  of 
Cambodia  and  Kent  State.  Interviews  here 
and  by  New  York  Times  correspondents 
across  the  United  States  show  that  the  new 
student  activists  tend  to  be  new  to  the 
game,  frustrated  by  the  pace  of  peaceful 
change,  yet  opposed  to  violence. 

And  many  of  them  do  not  come  from  the 
liberal,  well  educated  homes  that  had  tradi- 
tionally produced  student  activists.  Like 
Jeannle  Kemper,  a  sizable  number  are  chil- 
dren of  the  silent  majority. 

"My  father  is  a  military  man  and  I  Just 
can't  talk  to  him  any  more,"  said  Miss  Kem- 
per. "He's  ready  to  kick  me  out  of  the  house. 
He  still  believes  it's  all  a  Communist  con- 
spiracy." 

There  are  still  plenty  of  students  who 
would  rather  canvass  a  beach  than  a  pre- 
cinct, and  many  radicals  feel  electoral 
politics  is  a  fraud.  But  for  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  middle  ground  between  apathy  and 
anarchy,  politics  provides  a  chance  to  over- 
come their  sense  of  helplessness  and  hope- 
lessness. 

"Students  who  were  never  Involved  before 
now  suddenly  feel  they've  got  to  do  some- 
thing," said  Hal  Mickelson.  a  student  leader 
at  Stanford.  "This  Cambodian  thing  Is  in- 
sane to  them." 

CONGRESSIONAL  RACES 

Probably  the  most  ambitious  political  de- 
velopment has  been  the  Movement  for  a 
New  Congress,  whose  basic  aim  is  to  mobil- 
ize students  to  work  for  peace  candidates. 
Since  the  organization  was  started  at  Prince- 
ton two  weeks  ago,  chapters  have  been 
formed  at  more  than  100  campuses. 

Princeton  has  already  agreed  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  take  time  off  next  fall  to  work  in 
the  election,  and  students  are  pressuring 
other  schools  to  follow  suit.  But  in  some 
areas,  young  people  have  already  plunged  into 
critical  primary  campaigns. 

Here  in  California,  students  are  turning 
out  for  Representative  Brown,  who  is  com- 
peting for  the  Democratic  senatorial  nomi- 
nation. For  instance,  several  departments 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
have  each  taken  an  assembly  district  to 
canvass  for  the  candidate,  one  of  the  first 
Congressmen  to  vote  against  funds  for  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Other  candidates  receiving  youthful  sup- 
port include  Norval  Reece.  Senator  McCar- 
thy's campaign^  manager  in  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  rtmnlng  for  the  Senate  in  that  state: 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  an  aide  to  the  late 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  a  House  candi- 
date in  Atlanta;  and  Gary  Hart,  who  worked 
in  Representative  Allard  K.  Lowenstein's 
camptUgn  on  Long  Island  In  1968  and  is 
now  running  for  the  House  In  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

COORDINATION  SOUGHT 

Student  interest  has  been  running  so  high 
that  some  people  are  already  trying  to  co- 
ordinate what  threatens  to  become  chaos. 
Mark  Talisman,  an  assistant  to  Representa- 
tive Charles  A.  Vanlk,  Democrat  of  Ohio, 
Is  organizing  a  telephone  clearing  house 
to  give  prospective  workers  Information 
about  candidates  In  their  own  areas.  Tlie 
Democratic  National  Committee  haa  an- 
nounced a  similar  operation. 

While  the  new  political  concern  has  pro- 
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duced  a  massive  lobbying  ef 
ton  against  war  spending 
liiv.idlng    state    capitals 
Sacramento,    urging    passable 
would   prohibit  local   resldqnis 
Ing  in  undeclared  wars. 

The  young  people  engaged 
forts  are  united  by  more  tha|i 
something."  Many  of  them 
and  resent  the  popular  Imag  i 
as  rock-throwing  radical. 

•Violence  might  get  rid  of 
it  is  understandable,  but  it 
more   repression,"   said    a 
handing   out    literature    foi 
Brown. 

Moreover,    many    of    then  i 
merely    to  vent  their  feellr  gs 
In  their  vocabulary  is  "effecti  ,-e.' 

•It  is  about  time,"  said  Wary  McCormack. 
a  senior  at  the  University  <  f  Illinois,  "that 
something  was  done  for  e  fective  political 
action  rather  than  just  stau(  ing  around  at  a 
rally." 

A   LINCEXINC    FAtrH 

Perhaps  most  Important,  t  le  students  who 
choose  politics  maintain  a  lingering  faith 
in  the  system,  or  at  least  an  appreciation  of 
its  inSuence.  Susan  Salisbur^-.  a  law  student 
at  Southern  California,  said 

'In  1966,  a  lot  of  people 
make  any  difference  whether 
Ronald  Reagan  got  elected 
ing  for  the  Welfare  Departi^ent 
A  lot  happen.  After  Reagan 
tremendous  pressure  to  cut 
and  cut   back    on   other 
do  make  a  difference." 

Most  of  the  new  activists 
Involved  In  politics  before, 
fence-sitters,   not   the   long 
6&id  Susan  King,  a  staff 
mittee  for  an  Effective 
ton.  •'A  lot  of  them  don't 
their  Congressman  Is,  but 
they're  radicalized." 

OTHEXS   OPPOSE    POAmON 

Other  veterans  of  the  pol  Itical  wars  have 
given  up.  The  Daily  Cardinal  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  reacted  tp  the  Princeton 
plan  this  way: 

"No,   the   political    posit 
students   can   perhaps   be 
scribed  as  oblivion.  In  the 
home,  a  murderous  war  abroad 
In  the  streets  they  are  talkl  ig 
and  hawks'  and  Congress  W« 
and  back.  We  will  not  retrac* 
but  right  now  well  move  In 
know  how — by   bringing   ot 
streets." 

The  new  activists  also  hake  their  doubts. 
"I  don't  know  If  the  political  system  can 
work,"  said  Andy  Schwartz,  i  law  student  at 
use.  "I'd  like  to  give  it  a  I^st  try,  but  none 
of  us  are  sure." 
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(By  Paul  Hous; 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  theae  scenes  demonstrate  the  variety 
of  activity  on  the  state's  campuses  Thursday, 
a  fourth  scene  actually  predominated:  stu- 
dents going  to  class. 

DISCUSSION    OF    ISSUES 

Class  attendance  was  reported  high  around 
the  state,  but  many  classrooms  were  filled 
more  with  the  talk  of  war  and  other  press- 
ing concerns  than  with  normal  instruction. 

Many  students  were  already  taking  advan- 
tage of  rela.xed  grading  procedures  and  cur- 
riculum requirements  by  devoting  the  bulk 
of  their  time  to  working  against  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  committee  of  the  UCSB  Acndemlc  Senate 
approved  a  plan  under  which  students  may 
devote  nearly  their  entire  schedule  to  an 
experimental  extension  course  already  In 
existence,  "The  National  Crisis:  The  Prob- 
lem and  Its  Solutions."  The  course  will  meet 
from  May  18  to  June  16. 

STTTDENTS  HAVE  ALTERNATIVES 

As  an  alternative,  students  also  may  sus- 
pend their  normal  class  work  and  take  an 
incomplete  rather  than  a  failing  grade,  or 
they  may  have  a  faculty  member  allow  other 
requirements  to  be  substituted  for  the  final 
exam. 

Cal  State  LA.  President  John  A.  Greenlee 
Issued  a  statement  permitting  students  who 
do  not  want  to  continue  formal  classroom 
work  to  pursue  other  activities  without  pen- 
alty. They  may  take  incompletes,  extend  final 
deadlines  one  week  or  take  grades  they 
would  have  been  given  May  13. 

Meanwhile,  UC  Irvine  Chancellor  Daniel 
G.  Aldrich  Issued  a  clarification  of  the  fac- 
ulty's  action  last  Sunday  night,  allowing 
students  to  receive  credit  for  taking  part  In 
antiwar  activities. 

Aldrich  explained  that  students  can  use 
an  existing  "Individual  studies"  provision 
and  work  out  coursework  in  Education  199  or 
299  of  their  own  choosing,  with  the  approval 
of  a  professor. 

The  chancellor  said  It  was  Important  to 
note  that  the  Irvine  faculty  "has  not  in  any 
way  suggested  that  academic  work  on  this 
campus  should  cease  during  the  remainder 
of  the  spring  quarter  .  ,  .  (The  faculty)  baa 
assured  that  all  regular  courses  will  continue, 
that  students  who  wish  to  add  studies  of  Im- 
mediate Interest  will  be  able  to  do  so  .  .  ." 

At  UCSB  and  UC  Davis,  the  Academic  Sen- 
ate has  approved  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
two-week  recess  to  give  students  time  to 
participate  In  the  November  election  cam- 
paigns. A  faculty  spokesman  said  the  meas- 
ure must  be  approved  by  the  statewide  ad- 
ministration. 

At  UC  San  Diego,  the  Academic  Senate 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  119-57  a  proposal  to  re- 
quest dropping  of  charges  against  all  stu- 
dents Involved  in  sit-ins.  substituting  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  courts  consider  the 
"deep  moral  motivation  and  restraint  shown" 
by  the  students. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  VS.A..  VIRGINIA'S 
DEBBIE  SHELTON 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  pride  in  calling  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  winner  of  the  Miss  USA 
Pageant,  Miss  Debbie  Shelton.  She  re- 
ceived the  title  over  50  contestants  at 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Saturday,  May  16. 

Miss  Shelton  Is  a  resident  of  Norfolk, 
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Va.,  and  is  one  of  my  constituents  In  the 
Second  District.  She  is  the  daugliter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Shelton.  and  is  a 
junior  at  Old  Dominion  University,  in 
Norfolk,  majoring  in  art.  She  has  been  a 
cheerleader  for  the  Norfolk  Neptunes 
professional  football  team,  and  is  a  pro- 
fessional model. 

As  Miss  Virginia  she  was  a  swimsuit 
finalist  in  the  Miss  USA  Pageant  and  was 
named  as  the  most  photogenic  contest- 
ant. Miss  Shelton  will  represent  the 
United  States  in  tlie  Miss  Universe  Pag- 
eant tliis  July.  Four  of  tlie  previous  Mi.-^s 
USA's  have  gone  on  to  become  Miss  Uni- 
verse, and  I  have  great  confidence  in  this 
year's  Miss  USA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  the 
pride  of  the  people  of  the  Second  District, 
and  indeed  of  Virginia,  in  tlie  selection 
of  Miss  Shelton  as  Miss  USA.  Her  gra- 
cious manner  and  pleasing  personality 
reflect  the  liospitality  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  She  will  be 
an  outstanding  representative  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  we  will  be  among  lier  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  in  the  Miss  Uni- 
veise  Contest. 

Winning  the  title  of  Miss  USA  is  sure- 
ly one  of  the  high  points  of  a  young  wom- 
an's life.  I  extend  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  Miss  Debbie  Shelton. 


TOO  MUCH  FREEDOM  NO  FREEDOM 
AT  ALL 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOCTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Mc- 
Laughlin, S.  Dak.,  Messenger,  which  I  feel 
should  be  widely  read.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

Too  Much  Freedom  No  Freedom  at  All 

It  may  be  that  the  students  who  are  rioting 
and  causing  unrest  suffer  from  an  overdose 
of  freedom.  In  a  free  society  there  must  be 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  or  there  is  no 
freedom.  There  has  to  be  a  society  of  law 
in  order  to  have  freedom  or  one  group  of  peo- 
ple will  infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  others. 

Perhaps  we  have  too  much  freedom — free- 
dom to  see  any  kind  of  films  we  wish,  freedom 
to  take  LSD  and  marijuana,  freedom  to  burn 
public  property,  freedom  to  grow  long  hair 
and  wear  filthy  clothes,  freedom  for  boys  and 
girls  to  live  together  in  college  dorms,  free- 
dom for  a  supreme  court  Justice  to  advocate 
revolution,  freedom  for  p>eople  to  go  around 
the  country  shouting  "burn,  baby,  burn." 

We  may  be  suffering  from  a  backlog  of  fail- 
ure to  say  "no"  In  our  schools,  homes  and 
churches. 

We  cannot  become  a  nation  governed  by 
riots  and  protests  or  we  will  soon  be  no  na- 
tion at  all  but  a  country  of  mobs,  bands  and 
tribes. 

There  must  of  course  be  the  right  to  dis- 
sent. People  must  have  the  right  to  speak  out 
when  they  think  the  government  Is  wrong. 
When  decisions  are  made  through  legitimate 
processes  by  people  elected  to  make  those  de- 
cisions we  must  abide  by  their  actions. 

We  went  through  one  civil  war  to  pre- 
serve this  point.  Let  us  hope  we  do  not  have 
to  go  through  another. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Michael  Petty,  S.J.,  Chaplain 
of  Cubsm  Crusade,  Chicago,  HI.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  Lord  of  History  and  Prince  of 
Peace,  all  nations  are  in  Your  hands  and 
subject  to  Your  care.  Hear  our  plea  as  we 
strive  to  bring  peace  and  understanding 
among  nations. 

We  pray  today  for  all  the  people  of  the 
noble  Cuban  Nation :  may  they  grow  and 
develop  in  harmony  and  solidarity. 

We  thank  You.  Lord,  for  endowing  the 
many  peoples  of  our  hemisphere  with 
an  immense  variety  of  gifts,  with  abun- 
dant natural  wealth,  with  a  great  capac- 
ity for  human  sympathy,  and  with  ardent 
desires  of  peace  and  justice. 

Grant  us  your  strength  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  Your  loving  message  to 
mankind  which  calls  us  to  be  builders 
of  peace  among  men  and  summons  us  to 
anchor  In  our  hearts  a  profound  respect 
for  the  options  of  individuals  and  of 
nations.  "Happy  the^  peacemakers  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God." 

Open  our  minds  that  we  might  see  be- 
yond the  horizons  tliat  separate  our 
shores,  how  children  play  on  every  beach, 
and  simsets  glow  for  every  land.  Open 
our  minds.  Lord,  that  we  might  read  in 
the  signs  of  the  times  Your  loving  care 
for  all  men,  so  that  someday  Your  Jus- 
tice may  be  acclaimed  from  east  to  west 
and  someday  all  men  might  be  com- 
pletely one.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  May  14,  1970: 

HJi.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous  Plsb  Conservation  Act  of  October  30, 
1965,  relating  to  tlie  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish- 
ing resources,  to  encourage  certain  Joint  re- 
search and  development  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  1187.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7,  1961,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore; 

as,.  1706.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  in  and 
underlands  In  Hke  County,  Ga.: 

H.R.  1951.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Sp4c.  Aaron  Tawll; 

H.R.  2817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Delilah 
Aurora  Gamatero; 

HM.  3955.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Placido 
Vlterbo: 

H.R.  5936.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kong 
Wan  Nor: 

HJl.  6125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Reale  Pletrandrea; 

H.R.  9001.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Patrick  Magee; 

H.R.  11578.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Patricia 
Hlro  WllUams; 
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H.R.  12037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  All 
Somay;  and 

H.R.  12605.  An  act  to  amend  section  613 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended. 

On  May  18,  1970: 

H.R  12673.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer by  licensed  blood  banks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  blood  components  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

On  May  19,  1970: 

H  J.  Res.  1232.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriatljns  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  2624.  An  act  to  Improve  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery in  customs  courts  by  amending  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial  ac- 
tions and  administrative  proceedings  in  cus- 
toms matters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  782.  An  act  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  vmwarrant- 
ed  governmental  Invasions  of  their  privacy: 

S.  885.  An  act  to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  a  roU  of  persons  whose  lineal  ancestors 
were  members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Weas,  Plankashaws,  Peorlas,  and  Kaskas- 
kias,  merged  under  the  Treaty  of  May  30. 
1854  (10  Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  for  the 
disp>osition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  Nos.  314,  amended,  314-E  and  65,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3558.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  {jrovlde  continued 
financing  fcff  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting;  and 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist 
school  districts  adjoining  or  In  the  proximity 
of  Indian  reservations,  to  construct  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  to  provide 
prop«'  housing  and  educational  opportuiU- 
ties  for  Indian  chUdren  attending  these  pub- 
lic schools. 


TULALIP  RESERVATION,  WASH. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  11372)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  partition  or  sale  of  inherited 
interests  in  alloted  lands  in  the  Tulalip 
Reservation.  Wash.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  June  18,  1956  (70  Stat. 
290),  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  "within, 
adjoining,  or  adjoining  other  land  of  the 
Tulalip  Tribes  which  adjoins,  the  bound- 
aries" and  Insert  "within  the  boundaries". 

Page  3,  line  22.  strike  out  "Reservation  and 
adjacent  areas."."  and  Insert  "Reservation,".". 


"Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  11372  is  to  give  the  Tulalip 
Tribes  of  the  Tulalip  Reservation  in 
Washington  additional  authority  to  ac- 
quire, manage,  and  dispose  of  tribal  prop- 
erty. As  the  bill  passed  the  House  it  per- 
mitted, among  other  things,  the  Secre- 
tary to  accept  from  the  tribes  and  to  hold 
in  trust  title  to  lands  already  acquired 
by  the  tribes  in  fee  either  within  or  ad- 
joining the  reservation.  An  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  which  limits 
this  authority  to  land  within  the  reser- 
vation. The  Secretary  now  has  imder  the 
Iiidian  Reorganization  Act  of  June  18, 
1934,  authority  to  acquire  lands  in  trust 
either  inside  or  outside  a  reservation, 
and  the  Senate  amendment  will  there- 
fore cause  no  problem.  I  believe  the 
House  should  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  ASPINALL)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LONGER  TERM  LEASES  OP  INDIAN 
LANDS  AT  THE  YAVAPAI-PRES- 
COTT  COMMUNITY  RESERVATION 
IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12878)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  9,  1955,  to  au- 
thorize longer  term  leases  of  Indian 
lands  at  the  Yavapai-Prescott  Commu- 
nity Reservation  In  Arizona,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  7.  Insert : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  tlie  Act  of  August  9, 
1955  (69  Stat.  539).  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "Prior  to  approval 
of  any  lease  or  extension  of  an  existing  lease 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  first  satisfy  himself  that 
adequate  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  relationship  between  the  use  of  the 
leased  lands  and  the  use  of  neighboring 
lands;  the  height,  quality,  and  safety  of  any 
structures  of  other  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed on  such  lands;  the  availability  of 
police  and  fire  protection  and  other  services; 
the  availability  of  Judicial  forums  for  all 
criminal  and  civil  causes  arising  on  the 
leased  lands;  and  the  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment of  the  uses  to  which  the  leased  lands 
will  be  subject.'." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  12878  is  to  give  the  Yavapai- 
Prescott  Indian  community  the  same 
long-term  lease  authority  that  Congress 
has  given  to  18  other  tribes.  This  is  done 
by  amending  a  1955  statute  that  governs 
both  long-  and  short-term  leases  by  In- 
dian tribes  generally.  All  H.R.  12878  did 
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as  it  passed  the  Hous : 
one  tribe  to  the  group 
lease  authority. 

The  amendment  to 
added  by  the  Senate  applies 
term  and  short-term 
It  requires  the  Secreta^ 
self  before  approving 
quate  consideration 
the  following  factors: 

First.  The  relationsh^ 
of  the  leased  Indian 
neighboring  lands.  One 
ships  might  involve 
tions.  The  Secretary  i 
consider  the  zoning:  he 
comply  with  it. 

Second.  The  group 
usually  covered  by  building 
the  Secretary  is  requ^ed 
sider — not  necessarily 

Third.  The  availability 
fire  protection. 

Fourth.    The   availa|>ility 
forums  for  handling 
causes  of  action  arisi^i 
land.  This  is  a  subject 
eral  statute,  and  there 
Secretary  can  do  about 
he  considers  it. 

Fifth.  The  effect  of 
environment. 

While  I  see  no  particular 
this  kind  of  language 
statute,   because   the 
aware  of  all  of  these 
no  harm  in  it.  For  that 
the  House  should 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
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There  was  no  objectibn 
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in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
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NOTHING  BUT  "IHE  FACTS 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  £iskiBd  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  alid  extend  his  re- 
marks. )  I 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  dis- 
tingiiish  and  differentiate  between  ra- 
cial separation  becaus^  of  a  history  of 
dual  schools,  on  the  dne  hand,  and  a 
history  of  dual  housind  patterns,  on  the 
other;  to  label  the  former  as  de  jiu-e 
segregation  and  to  labq  the  latter  as  de 
facto  segregation;  to  jaccord  similarly 
situated  citizens  different  treatment 
under  different  niles.  Is  both  illogical  and 
invalid,  and  allows  a  technical,  artificial 
distinction  to  take  precedence  over  facts. 

An  analogy  might  b^  that  of  a  man 
timing  two  cars  on  a  measured  track. 
One  car  has  a  speedometer  and  the  other 
one  does  not.  The  tim^r  clocks  each  of 
the  cars  at  60  miles  per  [hour. 

Yet  the  timer  dlsquall  ies  the  speedom- 
eterless  auto  from  Its  time  trial  be- 
cause it  had  no  gage  to  record  its  speed. 

Ridiculous? 

Of  course  it  is  ridlinlous;  the  cars 
should  be  "graded"  aicording  to  the 
facts — according  to  their  actual  rate  of 
travel,  however  it  might  be  measured. 

Likewise,  there  should  be  one  nation- 
wide standard  on  integration-segregation 


on  factual  situations  wherever  they  may 
exist. 

If  it  Is  wrong  to  bus  quotas  of  children 
in  the  North  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance  in  schools.  It  is  Just  as 
wrong  in  the  South  under  the  same  facts. 

One  country — one  set  of  rules.  That  is 
all  we  ask.  This  is  the  rationale  of  Hands 
Across  Georgia,  the  members  of  which 
are  today  testifying  before  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee.  I  commend 
these  dedicated,  fair-minded  citizens. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  We  in  contending  that 
there  is  really  no  difference  in  de  facto 
and  de  jure  segregation  cannot  have  dif- 
ferent rules,  and  we  really  cannot  say 
when  little  children  are  isolated  because 
of  their  color  that  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  it  is  de  facto  or  de  jure  segre- 
gation. They  are  generally  unacceptable 
in  a  nation  dedicated  to  equal  justice 
under  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


NEWS  CORRESPONDENTS  ENCOUR- 
AGE DISUNITY  AND  DISLOYALTY 
IN  AMERICAN  FORCES 

( Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
saw  a  May  6  CBS-TV  network  program 
involving  CBS  correspondent  Gary 
Shepherd  were  shocked  at  this  man's 
attitude  and  his  apparent  efforts  to  en- 
courage traitorous  conduct  by  American 
soldiers.  In  the  telecast,  three  soldiers 
were  interviewed  In  a  way  to  encourage 
tliem  to  express  their  reluctance  to  fight, 
and  in  one  Instance  where  a  particularly 
strong  objection  was  made  by  a  soldier, 
the  scene  was  repeated.  The  network 
claimed  this  was  due  to  an  editing  error. 
Very  convenient.  This  Is  one  of  the  worst 
of  a  long  line  of  bad  programs  which, 
intentionally  or  otherwise,  leave  the  im- 
pression that  everything  America  does 
is  wrong  and  that  whatever  our  enemies 
do  is  right.  Shepherd  and  his  kind  should 
be  barred  from  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  have  to  fight  Communists 
there  without  having  news  correspond- 
ents encouraging  dlsimity  and  disloy- 
alty in  American  forces.  It  is  this  sort 
of  thing  that  is  causing  the  American 
people  to  give  enthusiastic  support  to 
Spiro  Ac  new 's  criticism  of  the  news 
media. 


PROPOSED  INVESTIGATION  OF 
BRUTALITY  IN  NEW  YORK 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  a  Member 
of  this  body  Is  so  disturbed  about  recent 
events  on  the  University  of  Alabama 
campus  that  he  has  gone  down  there  to 
hold  hearings  into  charges  of  police  bru- 
tality. This  is,  of  course,  a  free  country 


where  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
citizens  are  allowed  to  go  where  they 
wish.  Certainly  this  gentleman  has  every 
right  to  go  to  the  university. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  each  of  us 
here  had  a  congressional  district  and  a 
State  that  had  no  problems  whatsoever, 
and  we  could  concentrate  our  efforts 
where  it  would  do  us  the  most  good  polit- 
ically. This  gentleman  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. In  only  one  short  term  in  the  Con- 
gress, he  has  cleared  up  every  problem 
his  district  had,  and  apparently  solved  so 
many  of  the  problems  of  his  State  that 
he  has  time  to  help  the  rest  of  us  with 
our  problems. 

He  may  have  overlooked  this  one  little 
matter,  so  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  his 
attention  at  this  time.  This  week's  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  states  on 
page  18 

The  attack  by  hundreds  of  construction 
workers  at  noon  May  8  on  young  demonstra- 
tors gathered  In  New  York's  Wall  Street  was 
seen  as  an  ugly  portent.  At  least  70  protestors 
were  injured.  New  York  City  police  were 
accused  of  falling  to  halt  the  assault. 

Now  that  our  colleague  has  acquired 
some  experience  in  investigating  brutal- 
ity, I  sincerely  hope  that  his  next  investi- 
gation will  be  held  in  his  home  State  of 
New  York. 


SHORTEN  OUR  NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
country  has  again  shown  us  the  way  in 
which  national  political  campaigns 
shotild  be  conducted. 

In  yesterday's  paper  we  read  that 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  of  Great  Britain 
had  asked  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment. The  news  was  also  issued  at  the 
same  time  that  the  national  campaign 
would  be  completed  within  30  days  from 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

This  again  raises  the  question  as  to 
why  we  in  the  United  States  Insist  on 
continuing  our  quadrennial  political  cir- 
cuses, with  their  inordinate  expenditure 
of  campaign  fimds,  with  their  wear  and 
tear  on  the  emotional  and  physical  re- 
sources of  the  candidates,  and,  most 
importantly,  with  the  gradual  loss  of  con- 
tact with  the  voting  public  and  the  di- 
minishing returns  in  communication 
which  result  from  these  expenditures. 

I  suggest  again  that  we  should  follow 
the  example  of  Canada,  England,  Israel, 
and  nearly  every  other  civilized  country 
in  the  world,  and  reduce  our  campaigns 
to  reasonable  and  manageable  and  con- 
structive proportions. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTEVALLO  STU- 
DENTS, MONTEVALLO,  ALA.,  SUP- 
PORT THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  the 
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annual  Honors  Day  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montevallo  in  Mcntevallo,  Ala., 
near  my  congressional  district. 

While  I  was  there  a  graduating  senior, 
Dan  Cooper,  expressed  his  concern  about 
student  unrest  and  demonstrations  and 
his  desire  to  have  registered  support  of 
the  President  on  the  part  of  many  stu- 
dents like  himself. 

Out  of  that  concern  came  a  telegram 
to  President  Nixon  yesterday  signed  by 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  faculty  of  that  imiverslty. 
The  telegram  was  40  feet  long.  It  took 
3 '2  hours  to  transmit,  and  it  was  the 
longest  telegram  ever  sent  from  the 
Birmingham  office,  according  to  the 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  tixmult  and  the 
shouting  dies,  it  wUl  prove  true  that  the 
President  Is  right  in  his  Cambodian  and 
Southeast  Asian  policy  and  it  will  become 
clear  that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  support  our  President,  including 
many  students  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties like  those  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tevallo in  Alabama. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12941,  DISPOSAL  OF  CAD- 
MIUM FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  12941)  to 
authorize  the  release  of  4,180,000  pounds 
of  cadmium  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Soiate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Philbin,  Bennett,  and  King. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15839,  DISPOSAL  OF  TUNG- 
STEN FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15839)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  tungsten  frcHn 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Philbin,  Bennett,  and  Kmc. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15021,  RELEASE  OF  COBALT 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (HJl.  15021)  to 
authorize  the  release  of  40,200,000 
poimds  of  cobalt  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 


request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Philbin,  Bennett,  and  King. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15833,  DISPOSAL  OP  ACID 
GRADE  FLUORSPAR  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bUl  (H.R.  15833)  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  acid  grade  fliwrspar  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and  King. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15836,  DISPOSAL  OF  TYPE  A, 
CHEMICAL  GRADE  MANGANESE 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HH.  15836)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  t3T>e  A,  chemical 
grade  manganese  ore  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and  King. 


APPOINTMEaJT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15837  DISPOSING  OF  TYPE  B, 
CHEMICAL  GRADE  MANGANESE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  15837)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  type  B,  chemical 
grade  manganese  ore  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, wdth  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs, 
Philbin,  Bennitt,  and  King. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15831,  DISPOSING  OF  BIS- 
MUTH FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15831)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  bismuth  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  with  Senate  amend- 


ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and  King. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15835,  DISPOSING  OF  MAG- 
NESIUM FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15835) 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  magnesium 
from  the  national  stockpile,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleuan  from  Mas- 
sachtisetts?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and  King. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15838.  DISPOSING  OF  SHELLAC 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJi.  15838)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  sheUac  from 
the  national  stockpile,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  woiild  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusett-  If  there 
was  not  a  single  one  of  these  bills,  call- 
ing for  disposals  from  the  stockpiles, 
that  the  other  body  could  accept? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  was  an  amendment  inserted 
in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  There  was  an  amend- 
ment inserted  in  the  bills  In  the  other 
body,  we  believe  is  unworkable  and  there 
was  a  di:iagreement  concerning  some  of 
the  language.  We  are  going  to  confer- 
ence to  see  if  we  can  work  out  some 
agreement  with  the  other  body  to  In- 
sure proper  disposal  of  critical  materials 
In  the  interest  of  the  (government  and 
the  economy. 

As  the  able  gentleman  knows,  these 
bills  all  relate  to  stockpile  disposals,  and 
we  are  asking  to  go  to  conference  so  as 
to  work  out  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  imderstand  the  purpose 
of  the  gentleman's  request,  but  I  could 
not  imderstand  why  the  other  body 
would  reject  every  one  of  these  bills.  The 
gentleman  has  explained  and  I  accept 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  1  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  thee 
the  request  of  the  gentler  lan 
sachusetts?  The  Chair  h>ars 
appoints  tlie  following  cor  f erees 
Philbin.  Bennett,  and  K:nc. 


CO  NPEREES 


APPOINTMENT   OP 

H  R.  15832.  DISPOSING 
OIL  FROM  THE  NATIQNAL 
PILE 


Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr. 
unanimous   consent   to 
Speaker's  table  the  bill 
authorize  the  disposal  of 
the    national    stockpile, 
amendments   thereto, 
Senate  amendments,  and 
ference  with  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther 
the  request  of  the 
sachusetts?  The  Chair 
appoints  the  following 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and 


di  sagree 


Speaker,    I    ask 
ake   from   the 
H.R.  15832)  to 
castor  oil  from 
with    Senate 
to    the 
request  a  con- 
thereon. 
;e  objection  to 
gentleihan  from  Mas- 
hears  none,  and 
conferees:  Messrs. 
King. 


APPOINTMENT   OP 
H.R.  16291,  DISPOSING 
OTILE  ASBESTOS 
TIONAL  STOCKPILE 


CCINPEREES 


ON 

OF  CHRYS- 
FHOM  THE  NA- 


(H.] 


Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
Speaker's  table  the  bill 
authorize  the  disposal  o) 
bestos  from  the  nationa 
the  supplemental  stockpile 
amendments    thereto. 
Senate  amendments,  and 
ference  with  the  Senate 

The  SPEIAKKR.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
sachusetts?  The  Chair 
appoints  the  following 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and  K^nc. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CC. 
H.R.  16292,  DlSPOSm  3 
DUM       FROM       THE 
STOCKPILE 


B4r.    PHILBIN.    Mr. 
\manimous  consent  to 
Speaker's  table  the  bill 
authorize  the  disposal  of 
the    national    stockpile 
amendments    thereto. 
Senate  amendments,  and 
ference  with  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
sachusetts?  The  Chair 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and  K|nc. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CCNFEREES  ON 
H.R.  16289,  DISPOSING  OF  NATU- 
RAL CEYLON  AMORPHOUS  LUMP 
GRAPHITE  FROM  T^E  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 
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objection  to 

from  Mas- 

none,  and 

:  Messrs. 


ON 

OF  CASTOR 

STOCK- 


£  peaker,    I   ask 
ake  from   the 
.R.  16291)   to 
chrysotile  as- 
stockpile  and 
with  Senate 
d^agree    to    the 
request  a  con- 
thereon, 
thete  objection  to 
gentlefian  from  Mas- 
none,  and 
Messrs. 


hears 


conferees: 


NFEREES   ON 

OF  CORUN- 

NATIONAL 


Speaker,    I    ask 

bake  from  the 

(H.R.  16292)  to 

:orundum  from 

with    Senate 

disagree    to    the 

request  a  con- 

dhereon. 

there  objection  to 

gentleman  from  Mas- 

qears  none,  and 

:  Messrs. 


Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr. 
imanimous   consent   to 
Speaker's  table  the  bill 
authorize  the  disposal  of 
amorphous  lump  graphite 
tional   stockpile  and 
stockpile,     with     Senatd 
thereto,  disagree  to  the 
ments,  and  request  a 
the  Senate  thereon. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and  King. 


1  Speaker.    I    ask 

lake   from   the 

H.R.  16289)  to 

natural  Ceylon 

from  the  na- 

supplemental 

amendments 

Senate  amend- 

ference  with 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  16297.  DISPOSAL  OF  MOLYB- 
DENUM FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  16297)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  molybdenum 
from  the  national  stockpile,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and  King. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  16290.  DISPOSAL  OF  REFRAC- 
TORY GRADE  CHROMITE  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  16290)  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  refractory  grade  chromite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and  King. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  16295,  DISPOSAL  OF  NATURAL 
BATTERY  GRADE  MANGANESE 
ORE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  16295)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  natural  battery 
grade  manganese  ore  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Philbin,  Bennett,  and  King. 


<onf 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15988.  DISPOSAL  OF  SURINAM- 
TYPE  METALLURGICAL  GRADE 
BAUXITE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  15998) 
t3  authorize  the  disposal  of  Surinam- 


type  metallurgical  grade  bauxite  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon 

The  Clerk  rea<i  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Philbin.  Bennett,  and  King. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  128 

Abbltt 

Fallon 

ottmger 

Adair 

Felghan 

Pepper 

Anderson. 

Plynt 

PoUock 

Tenn. 

Foley 

Powell 

Ayres 

Ford. 

Railsback 

Baring 

William  D. 

Rees 

BiasKl 

Green.  Oreg. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Bingham 

Oubser 

Reifel 

Brasco 

Hal  pern 

Roberts 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

Roe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Bush 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roudebusb 

Button 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Kirwan 

Schneebell 

Carey 

Lowenstein 

Smith.  Iowa 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Springer 

Clay 

McClory 

Stokes 

Cohelan 

McDade 

Stratton 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Stubblefleld 

Conyers 

Meeds 

Stuckey 

Corbett 

Moorbead 

Teague.  Tex. 

Crane 

Morse 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis.  Oa. 

Morton 

Tunney 

Dawson 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Edwards.  Calif 

IfU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  355 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon  during  general  debate 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  legisla- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab- 
sent on  rollcalls  No.  100,  121.  123,  and 
124.  Had  I  been  present  and  voting  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcalls  No. 
100,  121,  and  123.  On  roUcaU  No.  124  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


Maij  20,  1970 
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THREAT  OF  OIL  POLLUTION  FROM 
SHIPS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC  NO.  91-340) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  oil  that  fuels  our  Industrial  civili- 
zation can  also  foul  our  natural 
environment. 

The  threat  of  oil  pollution  from  ships — 
both  at  sea  and  in  our  harbors — repre- 
sents a  growing  danger  to  our  marine 
environment.  With  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  over  the  past  three  decades, 
seaborne  oil  transport  has  multiplied 
tenfold  and  presently  constitutes  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  world's  ocean 
commerce. 

This  increase  in  shipping  has  increased 
the  oil  pollution  hazard.  Within  the  past 
ten  years,  there  have  been  over  550 
tanker  collisions,  four-fifths  of  which 
have  involved  ships  entering  or  leaving 
ports.  The  routine  discharge  by  tankers 
and  other  ships  of  oil  and  oily  wastes  as 
a  part  of  their  regular  operation  is  also 
a  major  contributor  to  the  oil  pollution 
problem. 

The  development  of  world  commerce 
and  industry  and  its  growing  depend- 
ence on  oil  need  not  result  In  these  added 
dangers.  The  growing  threat  from  oil 
spills  can  be  contained — not  by  stopping 
industrial  progress — but  through  a  care- 
ful combination  of  international  cooper- 
ation and  national  initiatives. 

This  message  outlines  a  number  of  ac- 
tions which  the  Congress  should  take  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  oil  pollution.  It  also 
announces  additional  executive  meas- 
ures which  will  promote  this  same  end 
and  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  industry 
and  the  American  public  to  aid  in  this 
Important  effort. 

1.    INTERNATIONAL    CONVENTIONS 

The  problem  of  oil  spills  is  a  major  in- 
ternational environmental  problem  and 
any  remedy  must  deal  effectively  with 
its  global  implications.  Last  year  in  Brus- 
sels, working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization,  an  arm  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  joined  with 
other  nations  in  reaching  important 
agreements  in  this  area.  We  signed  two 
new  conventions  which  would  allow  us 
to  take  actions  within  an  international 
framework  to  prevent  oil  spill  damages 
and  to  assure  compensation  when  spills 
occur. 

Today.  I  am  transmitting  these  con- 
ventions to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent.  The  ratification  of  the  first  of 
these  conventions  will  empower  us.  by 
international  agreement,  to  take  preven- 
tive action  against  vessels  on  the  high 
reas  which  threaten  imminent  pollution 
danger  to  our  coasts.  Had  this  treaty 
been  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster  in  1967,  effective  action 
could  have  been  initiated  without  delay 
to  prevent  or  limit  the  damaging  effects. 
The  second  convention  imposes  strict 
civil  liability  upon  the  owner  of  vessels 


responsible  for  pollution  damage  to 
coastal  areas,  regardless  of  the  location 
of  the  vessel.  The  Congress  should  con- 
sider the  differences  between  existing 
domestic  legislation  and  this  convention 
and,  if  necessary,  enact  conforming  leg- 
islation. In  ratifying  these  conventions, 
we  will  demonstrate  our  firm  belief  that 
the  danger  of  oil  pollution  is  an  urgent 
matter  for  international  regulation,  and 
that  innocent  victims  of  oil  spills  should 
not  go  uncompensated. 

Another  major  international  action  to 
curb  oil  pollution  was  the  adoption  last 
year  of  amendments  to  the  1954  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of 
the  Sea  by  Oil.  These  amendments  deal 
principally  with  the  intentional  dis- 
charge of  oil  or  oily  wastes  on  the  high 
seas  and  establish  new  rules  prohibiting 
the  discharge  of  oil  within  50  miles  of 
our  coast.  These  amendments  are  also 
being  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  ad- 
vice and  consent,  and  legislation  will  be 
submitted  to  provide  for  the  effective 
enforcement  of  these  new  international 
requirements. 

The  amendments  to  the  1954  Conven- 
tion may  not  go  into  effect  for  some  time, 
since  they  require  ratification  by  other 
nations.  This  process  could  take  several 
years.  Therefore,  I  am  instructing  ap- 
propriate United  States  authorities  to 
bring  the  provisions  of  these  amend- 
ments into  effect  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can vessels  as  soon  as  the  implementing 
legislation  is  adopted.  I  hope  that  other 
nations  will  take  similar  action  to  im- 
plement these  changes  for  their  own  ves- 
sels before  the  treaty  amendments  go 
into  effect. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States" 
is  eager  to  participate  in  any  interna- 
tional forum  considering  the  problems 
of  marine  pollution.  We  particularly 
support  the  efforts  of  NATO's  Committee 
on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society 
which  will  sponsor  a  conference  this 
fall  in  Brussels  to  exchange  informa- 
tion and  make  recommendations  for 
further  international  action  concerning 
oil  spills. 

2.    INTERNATIONAL     STANDARDS     FOR     SHIP     CON- 
STRUCTION    AND    OPERATION 

The  best  way  to  protect  our  ocean  re- 
sources and  coastal  areas  from  oil  dam- 
age is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  oil 
spills.  The  establishment  of  more  effective 
international  standards  for  both  the  con- 
struction and  the  operation  of  tanker 
vessels  will  materially  reduce  the  po- 
tential hazard. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  being  in- 
structed to  seek  effective  multilateral 
action  to  prescribe  international  stand- 
ards for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  tankers.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  will  develop  the  specific 
technical  standards  or  criteria  which 
could  form  the  basis  for  multilateral 
action. 

3.  PORTS    AND    WATERWAYS    SAFETY    ACT 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1970, 
a  law  which  would  give  the  Coast  Guard 
additional  authority  to  protect  against 
oil  spills  in  several  Important  ways.  It 
would  allow  the  Coast  Guard  to  control 


vessel  traffic  in  the  inland  waters  and 
the  territorial  seas  of  the  United  States, 
to  regulate  the  handling  and  storage  of 
dangerous  cargoes  on  the  waterfront,  to 
establish  safety  requirements  for  water- 
front equipment  and  facilities,  and  to  set 
up  safety  zones  or  other  controlled  access 
areas  in  and  near  U.S.  ports  and  harbors. 
This  legislation  could  significantly  en- 
hance our  drive  to  prevent  oil  pollution 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  it 
early  and  favorable  attention. 

4.    INCREASED   SURVEILLANCE 

A  large  number  of  oil  spills  occur  In 
waters  close  to  our  shores.  Many  of  these 
spills  result  from  willful  violations  of 
laws  which  limit  the  discharging  of  oil. 
Such  spills  can  be  reduced  by  more 
stringent  surveillance  procedures.  All 
government  agencies  are  being  directed 
to  instruct  their  vessel  and  aircraft  com- 
manders and  other  personnel  to  immedi- 
ately report  all  oil  spills  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  Every  citizen  who  observes  a  spill 
of  oil  should  do  likewise.  The  Command- 
ant of  the  Coast  Guard  will  increase  aU 
shore  air  patrols  in  the  areas  of  highest 
spill  potential  and  will  enforce  vigorous- 
ly all  of  our  antipollution  laws. 

5.    HARBOR  ADVISORY  RADAR  SYSTEMS 

Just  as  air  traffic  controllers  are  neces- 
sary to  the  safe  operation  of  airplanes, 
so  an  improved  traffic  control  system  i» 
needed  in  our  Nation's  most  active  har- 
bors. A  syst«n  which  is  known  as  the 
Harbor  Advisory  Radar  System  has  been 
developed  and  is  now  operating  success- 
fully in  the  San  Francisco  area.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  will  establish 
more  such  systems  in  ports  that  have  a 
-heavy  traffic  of  oil-bearing  vessels.  These 
radar  systems,  operated  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  will  enable  tankers  and  other 
vessels  to  move  through  congested  areas 
with  much  less  risk  of  collision  and  will 
make  ports  such  as  New  York,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Houston  safer  than  they  are  at 
present.  Pilots  who  use  these  ports  will 
receive  harbor  surveillance  data  and 
traffic  information  by  radio  from  a  con- 
trol center  that  will  be  marmed  24  hours 
a  day  throughout  the  year. 

6.     RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT:      EMERGENCY 
OIL  TRANSFER  AND  STORAGE  SYSTEMS 

In  addition  to  specific  legislation  and 
regulations  that  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  reduction  of  oil  spill 
hazards,  a  broad  program  of  research 
and  development  concerning  oil  pollution 
must  also  be  pursued.  These  efforts  must 
be  sufficiently  diverse  to  treat  all  aspects 
of  spill  prevention,  cleanup  and  the  miti- 
gation of  ecological  damage.  Many  such 
programs  are  now  underway  in  govern- 
ment agencies  and  imiversity  labora- 
tories. These  research  and  development 
efforts  will  continue  to  receive  emphasis 
until  satisfactory  solutions  are  found. 

One  notable  result  of  our  research  is 
the  test  which  was  conducted  last  week 
of  an  ingenious  system  for  collecting 
and  removing  oil  from  damaged  vessels. 
Using  this  system,  up  to  20.000  tons  of 
oil  a  day  could  be  pumped  from  stranded 
or  leaking  tankers  into  oil-tight  plastic 
bags.  These  bags  could  be  delivered  by 
air  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  could 
be  towed  away  safely.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  examine  the  results 
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of  the  current  tests  aiu 
a  system  available  for 
east  and  west  coasts  of 
soon  as  practicable. 
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The  White  House,  Mdy  20. 1970. 
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MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION,    1971 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1030  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  Res.  1030 
F.esohca.  That  \ipon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  thnt 
t!\e  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R.  17604) 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mlUtiiry 
insinuations,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule  by  titles  Instead 
of  by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert>.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  minutes,  pending  which  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Smith) 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1030 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
17604,  the  military  construction  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by 
sections. 

The  purpose  of  H  Jl.  17604  is  to  provide 
military  construction  authorization  and 
related  authority  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  during  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  authorization  totals  $1,973,810,000, 
as  follows : 

Army  $583,067,000 

Navy    '  -- -     256.713.000 

Air   Force 244.792.000 

Defense   agencies 43,600.000 

Family    housing -     808.138.000 

Reserve  components 37,500,000 
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Of  the  Army  request,  $325.2  mUlion  is 
for  construction  projects  for  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  System;  $3.2  mUlion  is  for 
research  and  development  facilities  on 
Kwajalein  Island. 

The  family  housing  portion  of  the  bill 
Is  for  support  of  the  entire  military  hous- 
ing program. 

This  includes  operating  expenses,  leas- 
ing, maintenance,  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  mortgage  debts,  pay- 
ments to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
mortgage  insurance,  and  construction  of 
8,000  new  housing  units. 

This  year's  bill  has  been  modified  to 
omit  for  each  separate  installation  the 
general  language  for  the  so-called  facility 
categories,  thereby  shortening  and  sim- 
plifying the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1030  in  order  that  H.R. 
17604  may  be  considered. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  frtni  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith'. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  distinguu^hod 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  has 
said,  the  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of 
debate,  an  open  rule,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  17604,  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  for  1971.  It  will  be 
read  by  titles  rather  than  by  sections. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
military  construction  for  fiscal  1971  in- 
cluding projects  for  the  active  military 
forces,  the  reserve  components,  defen->e 
agencies  and  military  family  housing. 

The  major  divisions  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows : 

Army      - $583,067,000 

Navy  -     256,713,000 

Air    Force 244.792.000 

Defen.se  Agencies 43.600.000 

Family   Housing-  — —  -     808.138,000 

Reserve  Components 37,500,000 

The  bill  provides  $325,200,000  for  con- 
struction for  the  Safeguard  ABM  Sys- 
tem. Construction  will  be  carried  out  at 
Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Dak.,  at 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Mont.,  at 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Mo.,  and  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range  in  the  Pacific. 

For  Southeast  Asia,  unlike  previous 
years,  vei-y  little  construction  fimding  is 
"authorized— only  $25,000,000.  Much  of 
this  is  for  highway  construction  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Family  housing  is  authorized  for  a 
total  of  $808,138,000  for  all  mihtary  serv- 
ice personnel.  This  will  provide  funding 
of  34  projects  covering  8,000  new  family 
housing  imits.  Eighty-eight  percent  will 
be  for  enlisted  men  and  junior  oEBcers. 
Seventy-three  percent  will  be  either 
three-  or  four-bedroom  imits.  The  bill 
also  provides  funds  for  trailer  court  sites, 
where  appropriate. 

The  bill  continues  the  existing  rental 
guaranty  program  which  provides  family 
housing  in  foreign  countries. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  There  are  no  minority 
views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <H.R.  17604>  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF  THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  H.R.  17604,  with 
Mr.  Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers),  will  be  recdgnized  foi  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bray),  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  present- 
ing the  annual  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  H.R.  17604. 

It  provides  $1,973,810,000  for  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  during  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  your  committee 
is  $95,284,000  below  the  $2,069,094,000  in 
new  authorizations  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  increase  in  this  year's  bill  over 
what  was  provided  last  year  is  due  pri- 
marily to  two  factors:  family  housing 
and  Safeguard. 

The  bill  provides  $809,038,000  for  all 
housing  expenditures  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
$325.2  miUion  for  construction  related 
to  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  These  two  items,  thus,  take  a 
total  of  $1,134,238,000. 

This  leaves  but  $839,772,000  for  all 
other  military  construction  at  home  and 
overseas  during  the  year.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly austere  program  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  for  several  years  con- 
struction has  been  held  below  require- 
ments for  economic  reasons.  The  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  last  year  your  com- 
mittee recommended  the  deferral  of 
many  projects  which  were  desirable, 
even  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  that  particular  year.  We  have 
taken  a  similar  approach  for  the  present 
bill. 

■HOVSVUG 

The  $809,038,000  for  all  housing  ex- 
penditures includes  authorization  for 
construction  of  8,000  new  family  units  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $219,502,000.  In  ad- 
dition, the  authorization  covers  all  other 
housing  costs  such  as  leasing,  mainte- 
nance and  debt  payment,  and  various 
insurance  requirements.  By  contrast,  last 
year's  authorization  bill — that  Is,  for  fis- 
cal year  1970 — provided  $699,418,000  for 
family  housing. 

Thus,  if  family  housing  expenditures 
are  excluded  for  both  years,  the  total 
for  other  construction  is  $1,260,056,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  compared  to  $1,198,- 
921,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Thxis,  the  increase  in  this  year's  bill 
over  last  year's  bill  exclusive  of  housing 
costs,  is  some  $61  million. 

When  you  consider  that  we  are  provid- 
ing, as  indicated,  $325.2  million  in  au- 
thorization for  construction  of  Safeguard 
compared  to  only  $12.7  million  last  year, 
and  when  you  consider  the  effect  of  infla- 
tion on  the  relative  construction  value 
of  the  dollar,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are 
reporting  a  very  austere  bill  indeed. 

SAFEGtTARD 

The  House  has  already  expressed  its 
approval  of  the  President's  proposed 
modified  phase  n  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  by  its  vote  on  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill.  You  will  re- 
call that  the  House  overwhelmingly  re- 


jected amendments  to  knock  out  phase 
II  of  the  Ssifeguard,  as  well  as  amend- 
ments to  knock  out  all  prociu-ement. 

The  total  authorized  in  procurement 
and  research  and  development  for  Safe- 
guard was  $1,026  million. 

The  funds  authorized  in  the  present 
bill  for  Safeguard  $325.2  million,  repre- 
sent the  amount  necessary  to  support  the 
level  of  deployment  called  for  by  the  ear- 
lier legislation. 

The  Safeguard  funds  will  be  used  to 
provide  support  facilities  and  phase  I 
and  phase  II  work  at  Grand  Forks  Air 
Force  Base  in  North  Dakota:  for  the 
missile  site  radar — MSR — perimeter  ac- 
quisition radar — PAR — support  facilities 
and  phase  I  and  phase  II  work  at  Malm- 
strom Air  Force  Base  in  Montana:  for 
the  MSR,  support  facilities,  and  site  work 
at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  in  Missouri ; 
for  site  investigation  and  planning  activ- 
ities pointing  toward  possible  additional 
deployment  at  five  additional  sites;  and 
construction  of  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities  at  the  Kwajalein  Island 
test  site. 

COMMITTEE    REDUCTIONS 

Despite  the  austerity  of  the  program, 
your  committee,  after  extensive  hearings 
by  a  special  subcommittee,  agreed  to 
make  reductions  totaling  $95,284,000  in 
the  biU. 

All  of  the  projects  deleted  by  the  com- 
mittee were  those  which  the  committee 
felt  were  not  of  immediate  or  critical 
urgency  and  which  would  work  no  hard- 
ship on  the  services  if  deferred  for  recon- 
sideration at  a  later  date. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
convinced  that  these  reductions  will  cer- 
tainly not  impair  the  operational  effec- 
tiveness of  the  armed  services  nor  will 
they  in  any  way  jeopardize  our  national 
security. 

Of  the  total  reduction  made  by  the 
committee,  virtually  the  entire  amount 
was  levied  against  the  Active  Forces  por- 
tion of  the  program,  which  was  reduced 
nearly  8  percent. 

In  view  of  the  austerity  of  the  pro- 
gram to  begin  with,  I  feel  this  was  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  and  belies  the  baseless 
charge  that  our  committee  blindly  ap- 
proves anything  the  military  services  ask 
for. 

One  area  of  concern  to  your  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  the  large  number 
of  inefficient  and  overage  structures 
which  encumber  our  military  plant. 

This  year,  however,  the  severity  of  the 
fiscal  situation  will  not  allow  us  to  make 
any  substantial  progress  toward  long- 
range  replacement  goals. 

SOtn'RCAST   ASIA    REQCTIREMENTS 

Crucial  to  the  success  of  the  Viet- 
namization  program  and,  hence,  to  the 
withdrawal  of  our  boys  from  Southeast 
Asia  is  construction  in  support  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces — 
RVNAP. 

The  construction  program  in  South 
Vietnam  is  about  85  percent  complete. 
However,  substantia^  requirements  re- 
main. 

A  subcommittee  composed  of  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Bray  of 
Indiana  reported  in  January  on  the  im- 
portance of  these  various  construction 
programs  to  both  the  Vietnamlzation  and 


pacification  efforts.  As  reported  by  that 
subcommittee  at  the  time,  construction 
for  our  own  forces  in  Vietnam  is  now 
limited  to  those  items  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
forces  or  required  in  connection  with  the 
redeployment  of  US.  forces.  Remaining 
construction  goes  chiefiy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  essential  highway  network, 
for  the  repair  of  battle  damage,  and  for 
cantonments  and  operating,  training, 
and  logistics  facilities  for  the  RVNAF. 

CJeneral  Abrams  views  the  highway 
construction  and  restoration  as  the  most 
essential  program  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
engagement of  U.S.  forces  and  has,  thus, 
committed  a  major  portion  of  both  troop 
and  contract  construction  efforts  to  this 
program.  Proper  highway  construction 
not  only  helps  the  RVNAF  but  contrib- 
utes substantially  to  the  economy  of  the 
country  and,  thus,  is  essential  to  the  paci- 
fication program. 

The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  over- 
all construction  backlog  dictates  that 
current  levels  of  capability  be  retained 
into  the  calendar  1972  time  frame. 

However,  your  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  $40  million 
requested  for  these  levels  of  activity 
should  be  reduced  to  $25  million.  We  are 
confident  that  this  tmioimt  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  construction  require- 
ments in  this  area  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

CONSTRUCTION    AT    305    BASES 

The  bill  before  you  includes  approxi- 
mately 579  line  items  for  construction  at 
305  military  bases  throughout  the  world. 

All  the  construction  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  occur  at  existing  bases  and  mili- 
tary installations  throughout  the  world, 
there  being  no  new  installations  for  the 
services  proposed  in  this  bill. 

UNUSED    AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  had 
made  a  determined  effort  over  the  past 
years  to  continuously  reduce  the  amount 
of  luifunded  and  unused  construction 
authorization  available  to  the  military 
departments. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  ac- 
cumulation of  unused  authorization,  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  period  of 
validity  of  authorizations  provided  in  the 
annual  military  construction  bill  to  a 
2-year  period  for  all  facilities  other  than 
military  family  housing.  In  the  case  of 
military  family  housing,  the  authoriza- 
tion is  limited  to  a  15 -month  period. 

It  is  heartening  to  be  able  to  report 
that  based  on  estimated  data  furnished 
to  the  committee  this  year,  there  will  be 
no  residual  authorization  estimated  to 
be  available  at  the  end  of  the  coming 
fiscal  year  for  any  of  the  three  services. 

LAND    ACQUISITION 

The  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment proposed  the  acquisition  of  ap- 
proximately 7,200  acres  of  land  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $7  million.  This  is  con- 
siderably less  acreage  than  was  requested 
last  year,  and  similarly  the  total  cost 
of  proposed  acquisition  is  much  less  than 
last  year's  $25.7  million. 

The  major  part  of  the  proposed  land 
acquisition  involved  acquiring  2,895 
acres  at  the  naval  weapons  station  at 
Charleston,  S.C,  at  a  cost  of  $5.2  mil- 
lion. An  additional  $1  million  is  required 
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ties include  nearly  $9.4  million  for  water- 
front facilities  at  seven  Navy  installa- 
tions; $1.2  million  for  undersea  surveil- 
lance facilities:  and  $3.2  million  for  an 
Omega  navigation  transmitter  in 
Hawaii.  The  Navys  training  request  in- 
cludes S14.4  million  for  officer  training 
facilities  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  War 
College,  and  $13.8  million  for  urgently 
needed  enlisted  training  facilities  at 
eight  Navy  installations. 

The  Air  Force  program  totals  $69.8 
million  for  operational  facilities  and  $6.8 
million  for  training  facilities.  Significant 
items  within  the  operational  portion  in- 
clude Minuteman  facilities,  $1.2  milUon: 
theater  airbase  vulnerability — TAB 
VEE — facilities.  $7.3  million;  facilities  in 
support  of  Strategic  Air  Command  air- 
craft. $13.7  million;  airfield  pavement 
projects,  $13.2  million;  airfield  lighting 
and  navigational  aids.  $10.4  million;  and 
air  freight  and  air  passenger  terminals, 
$15.9  million.  Major  items  within  the 
$6.8  miUion  for  training  consist  of  $4 
million  for  a  technical  training  facility 
at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  111.,  and  $1.5 
million  for  a  base  engineer  training  fa- 
cility at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 

Maintenance  and  production  facilities, 
$86.3  million. 

This  category  includes  all  types  of  fa- 
cilities necessary  for  the  production, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  military 
hai'dware,  including  field  and  depot 
maintenance  shops  and  hangars,  shore- 
based  marine  maintenance  facilities  for 
the  fleet,  and  production,  assembly,  and 
maintenance  facilities  for  rockets,  guid- 
ed missiles,  and  various  types  of  con- 
ventional ammunition. 

The  totals  of  the  services'  requests  for 
such  facilities  are: 

Army.  $11.8  million. 

Navy.  $39.8  million. 

Air  Force.  $34.7  million. 

Over  half  of  the  Army's  authorization 
entails  construction  of  three  tactical 
equipment  shop  complexes  with  sup- 
porting facilities  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans., 
for$7.3miUion. 

Significant  items  for  the  Navy  include 
$10.9  million  related  to  naval  air  rework 
facilities  at  three  air  stations;  $17.3  mil- 
lion for  facilities  related  to  the  ship- 
yard modernization  program  at  five 
shipyards;  $2.7  million  related  to  air- 
craft maintenance;  and  $3.5  million  re- 
lated to  submarine  maintenance. 

For  the  Air  Force  in  this  category  are 
$27.8  million  for  various  aircraft  main- 
tenance shops,  including  $15.7  million 
for  an  aircraft  engine  inspection  and  re- 
pair shop  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.; 
and  $2.4  million  for  aircraft  mainte- 
nance docks  and  hangars. 

Research  and  development  facilities, 
$46.7  million. 

This  portion  of  the  authorization  pro- 
gram is  considerably  smaller  than  sim- 
ilar requests  in  recent  years.  Despite  its 
reduced  size,  the  Department  of  Defense 
considered  the  projects  to  be  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  technological  lead- 
ership. The  totals  by  the  services  for 
R.  &D.  facilities  are: 

Army,  $29.8  million. 

Navy,  $4.1  million. 

Air  Force,  $12.8  million. 

The  largest  part  of  the  Army's  request 
involves  $14  million  for  the  initial  phase 


of  the  planned  relocation  of  the  Harry 
Diamond  Laboratories  to  the  grounds  of 
the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory-  at  White 
Oaks.  Md.  Additionally,  the  bill  would 
provide  $7  million  for  the  initial  phase 
of  establishment  of  the  Western  Medical 
Research  Laboratoi^y  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Fiancisco;  a  weapons  development 
laboratory  at  Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.Y., 
$1.4  million;  and  miscellaneous  labora- 
tory improvements  and  range  facilities 
at  Wliite  Sands  Missile  Range,  Yuma 
Proving  Ground,  and  Fort  Eustis,  for  $3.7 
million. 

For  the  Navy,  the  bill  provides  $2.5 
million  for  a  threat  simulation  facility 
at  Point  Mugu;  and  $1.6  million  for  a 
systems  analysis  for  computer  facility  at 
China  Lake. 

The  Air  Force  program  includes  the 
following  items:  A  propulsion  engine 
test  cell  at  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center,  Tenn.,  $4.3  million;  aero- 
space environment  science  laboratories 
at  four  locations,  $4.9  million;  an  optical 
physics  laboratory  at  L.  G.  Hanscom 
Field,  Mass.,  $1.2  million:  an  electronic 
research  laboratory  at  Grifliss  Air  Force 
Base,  N.Y.,  $1.1  million:  and  five  miscel- 
laneous projects,  $1.3  million. 

Administrative  facilities,  $42.3  million. 

The  total  approved  for  administrative 
facilities,  including  headquarters,  squad- 
ron operation,  and  similar  facilities,  is 
$42.3  million.  Within  this  total,  the  serv- 
ice increments  are: 

Army,  $10.2  million. 

Navy,  $27.3  million. 

Air  Force,  $4.8  million. 

Army's  administrative  facilities  in- 
cludes $5.7  million  for  a  reception  station 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.;  and  $3  million  to  relo- 
cate Defense  Department  activities  to 
Bayonne.  N.J..  In  connection  with  the 
closing  of  the  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal. 

In  the  Navy's  $27.3  million  for  admin- 
istrative facilities  is  included  $16.2  mil- 
lion for  foundations  and  site  work  for 
the  defense  office  building  at  Bolling- 
Anacostia.  In  addition,  there  is  $8.6  mil- 
lion for  engineering  management  build- 
ings at  Long  Beach  and  Portsmouth. 
N.H.,  as  part  of  the  shipyard  moderniza- 
tion program. 

The  Air  Force  program  provides  con- 
solidated base  personnel  offices  at  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  and  Charleston  Air 
Force  Base,  S.C,  $2.9  million. 

Housing  and  community  facilities, 
$177.9  million. 

Tioop  housing  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  vital  requirements  in  the 
defense  construction  program.  We  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  this  item  in 
persuading  personnel  to  stay  In  the  mili- 
tary service  as  a  career,  and  we  believe 
implicitly  that  improved  housing  will 
provide  both  immediate  and  long-range 
benefits  through  increased  reenlistment, 
heightened  morale,  and  reduced  recruit- 
ment costs.  The  service  programs  in  fis- 
cal year  1971  are: 

Army,  $50.6  million. 

Navy,  $66.1  million. 

Air  Force,  $61.2  million. 

Within  Army's  request  for  troop  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities,  the  largest 
portion  is  directed  toward  construction 
of  4,920  enlisted  barracks  spaces  and 
support  facilities,  at  $31.8  million,  and 
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619  bachelor  officer  quarters  for  $7.7 
million.  Additionally,  the  Army's  request 
includes  $11.1  million  for  various  com- 
munity support  facilities.  Among  these 
are  a  laundry  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  two  de- 
pendent schools  in  Germany,  a  commis- 
sary at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  a  chapel  and  en- 
listed men's  club  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz., 
and  a  post  office  at  Fort  Campbell.  Ky. 

Tlie  Navy's  programing  for  bachelor 
housing  totals  $52.3  million,  and  will  pro- 
vide quarters  for  11,442  bachelor  enlisted 
men  and  311  bachelor  officers.  Mess  fa- 
cilities total  $4.6  million.  Commimity 
support  items  total  $9.2  million,  and  in- 
clude brig  facilities  at  Quantico  and 
Camp  LeJeune;  a  chapel  and  Sunday 
school  at  Little  Creek;  and  a  theater  and 
enlisted  men's  club  at  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Tlie  Air  Force  program  for  this  cate- 
soiy  provides  $40.1  miUion  for  troop 
housing  facilities,  and  $21.1  million  for 
community  facilities.  The  $41.1  million 
will  provide  6,745  airmen  dormitory 
spaces  at  a  cost  of  $26.7  million;  altera- 
tions and  improvements  to  existing  dor- 
mitories, $5.4  million;  480  bachelor  officer 
quarters,  $6.1  million;  alterations  to  ex- 
isting officers  quarters,  $600,000 ;  and  air- 
men dining  halls,  $1.3  million.  The  $21.1 
million  for  community  facilities  will  pro- 
vide for  dependent  schools  at  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base,  Washington,  D.C.,  RAP  Al- 
conbury,  RAF  Woodbridge,  and  RAF 
Chicksands,  United  Kingdom;  Bitburg 
Air  Base,  Germany,  and  Goose  Air  Base, 
Canada;  three  chapel  centers  and  two 
chapel  support  facilities,  four  commis- 
saries, one  post  office,  three  gymnasiums, 
and  eight  miscellaneous  community 
facilities. 

Utilities  and  ground  improvements, 
$136.6  million. 

This  portion  of  the  program  provides 
for  expansions  and  additions  to  utility 
systems  and  road  nets  at  various  United 
States  and  overseas  locations.  The  Mili- 
tary Department  totals  in  the  category  of 
utilities  and  ground  improvements  are  as 
follows : 

Army,  $55.4  million. 

Navy,  $50.4  million. 

Air  Force,  $30.8  million. 

A  significant  element  of  this  year's,  as 
in  last  year's  program,  is  directed  toward 
further  implementing  the  national  poli- 
cies for  controlling  water  and  air 
pollution. 

For  pollution  abatement  at  various  in- 
stallations of  the  active  military  services, 
there  is  included  a  total  of  $69.3  million 
for  100  projects  as  a  continuation  of  the 
program  begun  2  years  ago  to  eliminate 
pollution  at  our  military  installations. 
The  committee  fully  supports  this  pro- 
gram. 

Supply  facilities,  $7.4  million. 

This  category  includes  various  supply 
facilities,  including  fuel  storage,  cold 
storage,  depot  and  arsenal  warehouses, 
and  open  storage  facilities. 

The  totals  for  the  services  for  such 
facilities  are: 

Army,  $1.5  million. 

Navy.  $4.2  million. 

Air  Force,  $1.7  million, 

Mr,  Chairman,  that  completes  my 
presentation  of  the  bill.  Our  committee 
worked  hard  on  this  legislation.  We  did 
the  best  we  could.  We  drafted  the  legis- 


lation with  one  eye  on  a  troubled  na- 
tional economy.  We  were  severe.  Maybe 
we  were  too  severe.  If  Members  believe 
that  we  have  cut  too  deeply,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  suggestions  for  Im- 
provements in  the  bill.  But  the  bill  repre- 
sents the  considered  judgment  of  your 
committee,  and  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port It. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  PiRNIE). 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  very  well  out- 
lined the  material  provisions  of  this  bill. 
He  has  made  reference  to  the  provision 
for  Safeguard  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  proceed 
with  Safeguard  construction  now,  we 
will  deprive  the  President  of  the  option 
to  move  forward  rapidly  with  the  phase 
n  options  should  the  need  arise  within 
tlie  next  few  years. 

Activation  activities  at  phase  I  sites 
are  proceeding  according  to  schedule.  At 
Grand  Forks  a  contract  for  construction 
of  major  technical  facilities  was  awarded 
on  March  31,  1970  and  at  Malmstrom 
award  of  bids  for  major  construction  fat 
both  PAR  and  MSR  sites  Is  scheduled  in 
the  near  future. 

If  the  Army  Is  permitted  to  keep  to 
currently  planned  activation  schedules 
for  modified  phase  n,  by  the  time  Its  site 
activation  procedures  progress  to  the 
point  of  component  and  integration  test- 
ing, sufficient  highly  valuable  experience 
will  have  been  gained  from  tests  already 
completed  at  Grand  Forks  and  Malm- 
strom. The  equipment  readiness  dates — 
ERD's — for  the  first  three  sites  in  our 
currently  planned  schedules  have  been 
deliberately  picked  to  be  a  minimum  of 
4  months  apart  so  that  the  contractor 
may  use  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  at  one  site  to  apply  directly  from 
one  to  another. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  modified 
phase  II  deployment  be  delayed  now  In 
order  to  gain  more  experience  and  to 
obtain  more  definite  results  of  tests  now 
being  conducted.  Although  continuation 
of  phase  I  plus  additional  research  and 
development  with  no  action  to  move  for- 
ward with  modified  phase  n  would  cer- 
tainly enable  us  to  proceed  toward  one 
desirable  objective — that  of  the  opera- 
tional checkout  of  the  system — such  a 
course  of  action  would  be  disastrous  from 
other  angles.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  justify  a  delay  which  would  amount  to 
foreclosing  the  option  to  proceed  with 
any  kind  of  phase  n  imtil  as  late  as  mld- 
1975. 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  the 
threat  Is  real  and  exists  today.  The  pres- 
ent growth  of  the  Soviet  threat  is  con- 
tinued deployment  of  ICBM's  coupled 
with  the  serious  SLBM  threat  on  the 
way,  and  the  prospect  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist deployment  of  an  ICBM  threat 
in  the  mld-1970's  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  protect  ourselves  against  these 
threats.  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
Soviets  are  slowing  down  their  deploy- 
ment. They  have  achieved  a  parity  In 
ICBM  forces  and  they  are  still  moving 
forward.  If  we  delay  the  Soviets  could 
outstrip  this  country's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce a  countering  force  short  of  a  crash 
deployment  of  more  offensive  weapons 


with  a  massive  Impact  on  our  budget  and 
resources. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  consistant  with 
President  Nixon's  policy  of  an  orderly 
and  measured  deployment  of  Safeguard 
through  taking  only  those  steps  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  threat  as  it  evolves,  your 
committee  has  considered  very  carefully 
all  aspects  of  this  fiscal  year  1971  MU- 
con  authorization  request  for  Safeguard 
deployment.  As  you  recall  it  totals  $325.2 
million.  Of  this  amount  approximately 
$322  million  is  required  for  site  construc- 
tion Inside  the  United  States.  Basically 
this  includes  funds  for : 

First,  continuation  of  construction  at 
phase  I  sites  near  Grand  Forks  Air  Force 
Base,  N.  Dak.,  and  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base,  Mont.; 

Second,  construction  at  the  proposed 
modified  phase  11  sites  near  Whiteman 
Air  Force  Base,  Mo.;  and 

Third,  advance  preparation  of  five 
additional  sites  to  Include  possible  land 
procurement. 

In  addition,  $3.2  million  is  requested 
for  construction  in  support  of  R.  &  D. 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range. 

We  feel  very  strongly  this  authoriza- 
tion request  represents  the  minimum  es- 
sential funds  to  support  the  administra- 
tion proposal  for  a  modified  phase  n. 

In  sxmimary,  the  administration  has 
recommended  moving  forward  now  with 
modified  phase  II  as  a  necessary  step  in 
the  deployment  of  Safeguard  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Soviet  threat.  The 
experience  in  both  R.  &  D.  testing  being 
conducted  at  Kwajalein  and  the  phase  I 
site  activation  will  be  Invaluable  in  sup- 
port of  this  deployment.  If  no  activity 
beyond  phase  I  is  conducted  this  year, 
a  delay  of  at  least  1  year  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  site  will  develop.  Postponing 
authorization  of  a  third  site  imtll  phase 
I  is  completed  would  waste  money 
through  duplication  of  effort  and  pro- 
duction delays,  and  would  delay  installa- 
tion of  a  third  site  by  5  years  or  more.  The 
fiscal  year  1971  MCA  request  as  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  support,  to  the  mini- 
mimi  extent  necessary  the  orderly  and 
stepped  deployment  required  to  meet  the 
threat  which  is  fast  developing. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  troop  housing 
projects  for  the  Army  in  the  military 
construction  bill. 

As  all  of  us  who  have  served  in  the 
Army  or  visited  Army  installations  know, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  Army's  bar- 
racks and  bachelor  officer's  quarters  on 
permanent  installations  consist  of  World 
War  n  mobilization  facilities  erected  In 
the  early  1940's.  The  temporary  wood 
frame  buildings,  which  had  a  life  ex- 
pectancy of  5  years  when  originally  con- 
structed, are  now  nearly  30  years  old. 
These  aging  structures  become  more  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  each  year  and  In- 
crease fire  and  safety  hazards  due  to  the 
obsolescence  of  their  utility  systems  and 
electrical  distribution  lines.  Temporary 
wood  buildings  are,  by  nature  of  their 
construction,  imbearably  hot  during  sum- 
mer months  in  the  warmer  climates  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  extremely  diffi- 
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cult  to  heat  during  the  winter  in  the 
colder  climates  of  the  Cer  tral  and  North- 
ern States. 

The  Army  troop  housing  projects  in 
the  military  construction  bill  Include  a 
2.696-man  barracks  coniplex  for  basic 
Medical  Corps  trainees  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  Tex.:  a  326-mm  barracks  at 
Hunter-Llggett  Militar '  Reservation, 
Calif.,  supporting  troops  of  the  Army's 
Combat  Developments  Co  nmand  Experi- 
mentation Command:  a  200-man  BOQ 
for  junior  officers  at  For  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.:  a  124-man  BOQ  ajt  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.:  and  a  200-man  BOQ  for  offi- 
cer students  attending  the  Defense  Lan- 
guag-e  Institute  at  the  Fesidlo  of  Mon- 
terey, Calif.  The  personnel  who  will 
occupy  these  new  facllitiis  are  presently 
housed  in  old  temporary  structures  sim- 
ilar to  those  I  described  (  arlier,  with  the 
exception  of  Hunter-L  ggett  Military 
Reservation  where  the  o;  ily  troop  billets 
consist  of  bivouac  hutmc  tits  constructed 
of  wood  framing  and  si  ling  and  rolled 
roofing.  These  uninsuliited  structures 
have  no  interior  walls  ar  d  latrine  facili- 
ties are  located  in  separs  te  buildings. 

Approval  of  this  bill  will  result  in  re- 
moving slightly  over  2 '2  percent  of  the 
Army's  deficit  in  troop  housing.  At  this 
rate  it  will  take  approximately  40  years 
before  the  Army's  total  deficit  of  troop 
housing  in  the  United  States  will  be 
erased. 

The  inadequacy  of  bi.chelor  housing 
has  constantly  been  cit;d  as  a  source 
of  irritation  and  discontent  by  both 
bacheloi  enlisted  men  iind  junior  offi- 
cers who  compare  their  t  ccommodations 
to  those  available  to  thdr  civilian  con- 
temporaries. At  this  cri  leal  time  when 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  development  of  a  volunteer  force 
and  reduction  in  the  (elective  service 
system,  it  is  even  more  jararaount  that 
we  provide  adequate  1  .ccommodations 
for  our  soldiers.  If  we  coi  itinue  to  require 
that  they  live  in  old  dilapidated  struc- 
tures, which  furnish  nothing  more  than 
a  roof  over  one's  head,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly expect  to  attract  qaality  personnel 
to  volxmteer  for  service  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  much  less  retajn  those  career 
personnel  who  are  pres^tly  serving. 

I  therefore  make  thi4  appeal  to  you 
to  approve  those  troop  housing  projects 
included  in  the  bill  presdntly  before  you 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consum;  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  HcClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill— H.R.  17604 — is  the  result  of  exten- 
sive hearings  held  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  I  am  of  he  opinion  that 
the  members  of  the  comn  littee  have  acted 
responsibly. 

I  note  that  the  bill  h  more  than  $95 
million  less  than  the  adi  linistration  had 
requested.  This  reductidn  is  encourag- 
ing. It  is  my  hope  and  <xpectation  that 
much  greater  reductions  in  military 
spending  can  be  accomp!  ished  in  the  fu- 
ture— including  funds  fdr  military  con- 
struction. 

The  bill  provides  ess(ntial  funds  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center 
totaling  $19,054,000.  This  siun  will  be 
available  to  the  Navy  Pu  Jllc  Works  Cen- 
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ter  which  provides  essential  public  works, 
transportation  support,  engineering  serv- 
ices, utilities,  and  other  public  works- 
type  logistic  support.  This  total  will  also 
be  utilized  to  improve  facilities  for  re- 
cruit training  and  for  the  Service  School 
Command.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
use  to  which  this  sum  will  be  put  is  for 
the  Naval  Hospital  which  provides  ex- 
cellent care  for  many  of  the  men  who 
are  wounded  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  military  construction  projects  at 
Great  Lakes  should  enable  the  Navy  to 
perform  its  missions  more  efficiently 
and  should  serve  the  essential  needs  of 
the  men  of  the  Navy — as  well  as  the  men 
of  the  other  services  who  are  cared  for 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  some 
$325  milhon  is  provided  for  the  Safe 
guard  anti-ballistic-missile  system.  The 
principal  argument  against  this  appro- 
priation appears  to  be  that  we  should 
rely  on  our  offensive  deterrent.  Indeed, 
that  is  the  argument  advanced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike). 
I  prefer  to  support  a  "defensive"  system 
which  can  protect  American  lives  and 
discourage  a  potential  enemy  from  at- 
tacking our  cities  or  industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  event  the  SALT 
talks  are  productive — and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  they  will  be — there  is  evei-y  ex- 
pectation that  all  strategic  weapons  ex- 
penses and  other  kinds  of  military  spend- 
ing can  be  cut.  The  President's  initiative 
in  behalf  of  arms  control — and  reducing 
our  military  presence  in  various  parts  of 
the  world — has  resulted  in  cuts  in  over- 
all military  spending.  Further  reductions 
will  be  possible  if  the  Soviet  Union  indi- 
cates its  intention  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
grams of  mutual  understanding — and 
peace. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Foreman). 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  chaiinnan  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers)  and  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  for 
their  leadership  and  work  in  the  expe- 
ditious consideration  and  handling  and 
guiding  of  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

WHITE    SANDS    MISSILE    RANGE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  provide 
support  for  a  very  vital  group  of  con- 
struction projects  at  White  Sands  Mis- 
sile Range.  White  Sands  is  the  largest 
and  most  highly  instrumented  of  all  land 
ranges.  It  is  operated  for  the  entire  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  managed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  for  the  use  of 
all  military  services,  NASA,  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

Developments  in  solid  propellants  and 
improved  command  and  control  and 
guidance  systems  has  resulted  in  higher 
missile  acceleration  rates,  longer  and 
higher  trajectories,  faster  flight,  and  im- 
proved maneuverability.  In  order  to  col- 
lect more  precise  data  during  R.  &  D. 
tests,  the  Army  embarked  in  1965  on  a 
IQ-year  program  to  Improve  the  range 
instrumentation  and  data  gathering  ca- 
pability at  White  Sands.  These  improve- 
ments consist  of  a  complex  of  instru- 
mentation   developed    with    the    most 


advanced  technology  available,  con- 
nected by  commimications  to  a  computer 
center  which  directs  the  total  intrumen- 
tation  system,  as  well  as  processes,  dis- 
plays and  reduces  the  data  necessary  to 
evaluate  our  missile  programs.  This  very 
high  precision  data  collection  and  reduc- 
tion system  must  be  available  to  provide 
precise  data  to  technicians  and  develop- 
ments contractors  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  This  timely  data  provides  the 
range  users  with  full  knowledge  of  launch 
and  flight  characteristics. 

As  improved  instrumentation  is  de- 
veloped and  scheduled  for  procurement 
and  delivery,  corresponding  construction 
to  support  this  instrumentation  is  re- 
quired in  a  parallel  time  frame. 

The  construction  projects  included  in 
this  bill  will  provide  the  buildings,  in- 
strumentation sites,  and  communications 
systems  to  house  new  equipment  and  fur- 
nish operational  sites  which  will  insure 
the  most  beneficial  use  of  this  instru- 
mentation. These  facilities  are  directly 
related  to  a  measuring  technique  which 
is  necessary  for  the  successful  test  of 
systems  now  being  evaluated  at  White 
Sands.  Projects  being  tested  at  the  range 
include  missile  reentry  characteristics, 
advanced  navigational  aids  for  aircraft 
used  by  the  Air  Force,  smd  include 
NASA's  maaned  sp«u:e  flight  efforts. 

A  brief  description  of  the  fimctions  and 
construction  requirements  involved  are: 

Mobile  Tracking  Sites  for  the  AN/MPS 
36  radar  will  improve  data  accuracy  three 
to  five  times  over  that  presently  avail- 
able. These  sites  are  concrete  pads  with 
an  antenna  pedestal,  access  roads,  com- 
munication lines,  and  electric  power. 

Telescopes  are  deployed  along  the 
flight  line  of  the  missile  being  tested. 
Mobile  instruments  have  been  developed 
which  can  easily  be  relocated  as  neces- 
sary, to  support  specific  trajectories. 
These  sites  consist  of  a  moimd  with  a 
concrete  pad,  access  road,  and  supporting 
communications  and  power. 

An  improved  computer  system  is  to  be 
housed  in  an  operations  control  center 
to  support  the  entire  range.  White  Sands 
will  automate  and  mechanize  many  of  its 
operations  so  that  the  range  customer 
will  receive  more  accurate  results  in  a 
reduced  time  frame.  This  building  addi- 
tion will  complete  the  construction  of 
this  control  center  which  was  time 
phased  to  match  computer  development 
and  procurement. 

An  optical  calibration  center  will  be 
constructed  in  an  underground  tunnel 
which  will  serve  as  an  optical  bench  to 
permit  calibration  of  the  advanced  opti- 
cal equipment  used  at  White  Sands. 
There  is  a  crucial  requirement  for  the 
evaluation,  acceptance  testing,  suid  cali- 
bration, as  well  as  cleaning,  and  aline- 
ment  of  these  long  focal  length  tele- 
scopes. 

Located  at  White  Sands  is  a  unique  fa- 
cility which  was  developed  to  test  com- 
ponents of  major  weapon  systems  in  a 
nuclear  environment  which  simulates 
radioactive  fallout  without  the  necessity 
for  actual  atomic  testing.  A  facility  will 
be  provided  by  this  bill  to  house  equip- 
ment which  will  provide  pure  gamma 
radiation  of  high  intensity  to  simulate 
residual  radiation  from  an  atomic  blast. 
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These  tests  will  determine  the  suscept- 
ibility of  weapon  systems  to  nuclear  ra- 
diation and  help  to  reduce  viilnerabiUty. 

This  project  also  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary range  power  to  the  instrumenta- 
tion sites  surrounding  the  White  Sands 
impact  area  and  will  improve  power  re- 
liability to  the  radar  target  scatter  facil- 
ity located  at  mid-range.  The  equipment 
to  be  supported  by  these  facilities  is  on 
hand  at  White  Sands  or  Is  under  contract 
for  procurement. 

I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that 
v.e  endorse  the  continued  development  of 
this  vitally  important  research  and  de- 
velopment installation.  I  would  also  like 
to  congratulate  Chairman  Rivers,  our 
Construction  Committee  members,  and 
the  professional  staff  for  the  expeditious, 
but  nonetheless  thorough,  manner  with 
which  this  bill  was  guided  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.  King). 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  17064.  the  fiscal  year 
1971  military  construction  authorization 
bill.  This  is  a  sound  bill.  I  urge  its  imme- 
diate enactment. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  for  his  vigorous  and  pa- 
triotic leadership  in  drafting  and  pre- 
senting this  bill.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee also  worked  diligently  and  effec- 
tively to  produce  it.  They  too,  deserve 
much  credit. 

This  bill  reduces  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
have  reduced  it — not  by  a  meat  ax  ap- 
proach, but  by  a  reasoned  and  systematic 
process.  The  result  Is  admittedly  an  au- 
stere program,  but  one  which  will  pro- 
vide the  essential  and  timely  support 
needed  by  the  Active  Forces  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force. 

During  the  hearings  several  witnesses 
spoke  of  new  programing  procedures. 
These  interested  me  and  therefore  I  con- 
sidered they  warranted  a  closer  examina- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  out- 
line briefly  the  management  techniques 
being  pioneered  by  the  Navy  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  planning  and  decision- 
making "tool"  for  military  construction. 
I  believe  it  will  help  you  to  reach  a  favor- 
able decision  on  this  bill.  This  manage- 
ment "tool"  provides  orderly  and  effective 
techniques  for  guiding  decisionmakers. 
It  is  known  by  the  Navy  as  multlyear 
programing.  Multlyear  programing  is 
founded  on  the  validation  of  the  Navy's 
total  outstanding  military  construction 
needs.  Under  the  planning  and  program- 
ing system,  the  complete  range  of  facili- 
ties needs  are  identified.  The  system 
identifies  construction  needs  to  satisfy 
new  and  emerging  missions,  as  well  as 
facilities  for  current  missions,  and  those 
needed  to  modernize  or  replace  old  and 
obsolete  facilities. 

The  Navy's  defined  backlog  of  essen- 
tial military  construction  projects  totals 
$9  billion.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  normal  construction 
effort  had  to  be  postponed  in  deference 
to  urgent  support  for  Southeast  Asia 


during  the  past  3  or  4  years.  Of  course, 
the  backlog  has  not  accumulated  over 
just  the  past  3  or  4  years,  the  backlog 
to  replace  and  modernize  obsolescent  and 
deteriorating  World  War  II  mobiliza- 
tion-type structures  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  is  long  standing. 

This  situation  has  furnished  a  back- 
drop for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
establsh  a  multlyear  program  for  mili- 
tary construction.  Although  I  will  direct 
my  discussion  to  the  Navy  system,  I  am 
advised  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
have  similar  systems  in  being  or  under 
development. 

The  basic  implementing  concept  in  the 
Navy's  multlyear  program  Is  a  balanced 
rate  of  correcting  deficiencies  In  the 
various  facility  categories  within  an  es- 
tablished time  frame.  The  foregoing  con- 
cept is,  of  course,  measured  In  terms  of 
budgetary  constraints.  Similar  facilities, 
such  as  bachelor  enlisted  quarters,  bache- 
lor officer  quarters  and  mess  halls  are 
grouped  together  under  an  Investment 
category.  This  particular  investment 
category,  for  example,  is  "troop  housing 
and  messing."  Other  examples  of  invest- 
ment categories  are:  administrative, 
medical,  training,  and  aviation  opera- 
tional facilities.  A  total  of  19  categories 
are  used  to  group  the  various  facilities. 

In  addition  to  analysis  by  Investment 
categories,  the  Navy  has  also  found  It  ad- 
vantageous to  analyze  military  construc- 
tion line  items  as  functional  or  geo- 
graphic groups.  Functional  and  geo- 
graphic Investment  programs  were  es- 
tablished to  treat  a  set  of  military  con- 
struction line  items  as  an  entity.  Exam- 
ples of  functional  investment  programs 
are  those  in  the  bill  under  consideration 
for  shipyard  modernization,  naval  air  re- 
work facihtles.  and  pollution  abatement. 
Examples  of  geographic  Investment  pro- 
grams are  represented  by  the  implemen- 
tation of  master  plans  for  the  Naval 
Academy  and  the  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter. Orlando.  Fla. 

The  purpose  of  defining  Investment 
programs  Is  to  Illuminate  the  need  for  a 
particular  program  of  facility  acquisition 
at  some  established  rate  in  order  to  Im- 
prove military  readiness.  The  rate  is  not 
established  In  isolation  from  the  other 
needs  of  the  Navy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
related  directly  to  other  programs  such 
as  procurement  and  maintenance  of 
ships,  aircraft,  and  weapons;  personnel 
and  training.  A  comparative  evaluation 
is  made  of  the  total  capital  Investment 
program  by  investment  categories  and 
the  functional  and  geographic  invest- 
ment programs.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  achieve  an  overall,  balanced  multlyear 
program.  This  enables  the  Navy  to  care- 
fully examine  the  current  year  program 
as  a  single  year  Increment  of  a  plan  to 
meet  specific  long-range  needs  over  a 
period  of  years. 

When  one  has  carefully  examined  the 
Navy's  long-range  needs  it  becomes  read- 
ily apparent  that  the  level  of  fxmding  of 
military  construction  for  the  past  10 
years  has  been  Inadequate.  If  the  last  10 
years'  average  funding  level  is  contin- 
ued, new  deficiencies  will  exceed  the  rate 
at  which  the  deficiencies  are  being  cor- 


rected. The  total  deficiencies  obviously 
would  not  be  reduced,  but  would  grow. 

If  we  continue  to  authorize  facilities  at 
the  level  of  this  year's  program,  it  would 
take  approximately  30  to  35  years  to 
eliminate  the  current  deficiency  of  $9 
billion  at  nonlnfiated  costs.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  new  deficien- 
cies that  develop  each  year  totaling  ap- 
proximately $300  million.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  which,  incidentally,  parallel 
those  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  it  was 
most  difficult  to  make  reductions  in  this 
program.  But,  in  view  of  the  Increased 
need  for  fiscal  prudence,  we  deferred 
those  projects  that  could  be  safely  post- 
poned without  seriously  impairing  our 
national  security. 

We  must  recognize  a  potentially  serious 
problem  that  may  be  developing  for  the 
operating  forces  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force.  The  facilities 
base  structure  required  for  supporting 
operating  forces  may  be  declining  at  a 
time  when  it  should  be  Improved  to  sup- 
port the  new  weapons  systems  of  the 
1970's.  The  Congress  should  take  correc- 
tive action  in  future  years  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  facilities.  We  will  not 
otherwise  be  fulfilling  our  responsibility 
to  the  services  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. I  believe  the  bill  is  valid;  that  It  Is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  to  the  American  public  in 
these  troublesome  times.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  support  the  construction  of  the  West- 
ern Medical  Institute  of  Research  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  you. 

In  the  annals  of  armed  conflict,  infec- 
tious diseases,  particularly  tropical  dis- 
eases, have  taken  a  toll  in  man-days 
which  has  far  exceeded  that  of  enemy 
action.  When  our  brave  young  men  fight 
in  tropical  environments  they  must  face 
these  diseases.  Many  of  these  diseases  are 
capable  of  killing  and  incapacitating  just 
as  surely  as  enemy  arms.  Many  such  dis- 
eases are  parasitic  and^'or  affect  the  skin 
primarily. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Army's  re- 
search in  tropical  medicine  is  fragmen- 
tary and  is  conducted  by  two  medical  le- 
search  institutes  in  the  United  States, 
two  teams  in  Southeast  Asia,  one  small 
research  unit  In  Malasla,  a  small  imit  in 
Panama,  and  35  contractors.  The  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  largest  of  these 
elements  and  is  charged  with  supporting 
the  other  elements.  Walter  Reed  is  op- 
erating under  severely  overcrowded,  to- 
tally inadequate  conditions.  Scientists 
and  equipment  are  spUling  out  into  cor- 
ridors. Broom  closets  are  serving  as  re- 
search laboratories  and  numerous  speci- 
mens must  be  kept  in  deep  freeze  for  ex- 
tended periods  before  analysis,  because 
working  space  is  insufficient  for  expedi- 
ent processing.  Although  presently 
funded  plans  will  solve  this  between  the 
AFIP  and  the  new  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  it  will  be  much  worse  before  it 
gets  better. 

The  Western  Medical  Institute  of  Re- 
search will  correct  this  deplorable  situa- 
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tion.  The  shipping  costs  i  ow  experienced 
by  forwarding  specimens  bnd  sending  re- 
search teams  from   the  west  coast  to 
Walter    Reed    or    Fitzsmons    General 
Hospital.  wUl  be  eliminati  d.  The  Western 
Medical  Institute  of  Res<  arch  represents 
the  first  step  in  a  long-ra  ige  plan  to  con- 
solidate the  Army  Medic  il  Department's 
11  research  institutes  in  the  continental 
United  States  into  six  sue  \\  facilities.  This 
consoUdation  will  increa  ;e  efficiency,  re- 
duce overhead  costs,  and  diminish  needs 
for  supporting  personnel.  The  Western 
Medical  Institute  will  c(  mbine  into  one 
facility  the  activities  of  lour  laboratories 
now  scattered  over  the  United  States. 
These  activities  will  jo  n  with  related 
programs  of  research  en  tropical  skin 
diseases  and  combat  sirgical  problems 
now  in  progress  at  the  1  iCtterman  Army 
Institute  of  Research  in  San  Francisco. 
This  consolidation  will  enormously  en- 
hance the  productivity  ol  the  research  ef- 
fort in  tropical  diseases.  Collocation  of 
the  Western  Medical  Ini  titute  with  Let- 
terman  General  HospiUl  is  essential  to 
correct  another  of  McHamara''   follies, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  Jhis  relationship 
will  provide  research  expertise  and  cor- 
responding research  lal  oratory  support 
to  the  hospital  in  return  for  access  to  its 
clinical  facilities  and  pa  ;ient  population. 
The  Letterman  staff  wil  be  stimulated, 
and  patient  care  will  be  i  mproved  to  even 
higher  levels  than  those  now  achieved. 
They  will  be  side  by  each . 

The  research  program  will  include  field 
studies  in  representativ;  areas  of  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  as  well  as 
laboratory  work  in  the  U  nited  States.  The 
latter  must  be  auicomplshed  principally 
ir.  Army  facilities  to  prjvide  continuity, 
responsiveness  to  milita:  y  needs,  and  the 
flexibility  to  change  emphasis  as  re- 
quired. Focus  will  be  on  the  tropical 
disease  and  combat  surgical  problems. 
The  results  will  be  available  to  all,  of 
coiu^e. 

Location  of  this  facil  ty  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  ideal  as  this  city  tias  an  outstand- 
ing medical  and  educati  onal  community. 
It  is  a  communications  hub.  It  is  a  cen- 
ter for  concentration  of  military  patients 
from  the  Southeast  and  Western  Pacific, 
and  it  is  a  base  for  depl  jyment  and  sup- 
ply of  research  teams  operating  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific. 
Well-located  Govemm(fnt-owned  prop- 
erty is  available  for  the  1  >uilding  site. 

The  trouble  spots  in  today's  world  are 
foimd  predominantly  in  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical environments,  where  these  dis- 
eases needing  study  abound.  Before 
committing  troops  to  such  areas  we 
should,  if  possible,  develop  the  medical 
weapons  to  conquer,  ar  d  especially  pre- 
vent these  diseases. 

The  present  inadequate  facilities  se- 
verely limit  research  upon  prevention 
and  treatment  of  such  conditions  as  ma- 
laria, snail  fever,  dengpe  fever,  sand  fly 
fever,  and  diarrheal  diseases.  All  of  these 
diseases  plus  many  (thers.  have  the 
capability  to  immobiliie  armies.  These 
few  examples  are  provided  to  illustrate 
the  urgency  of  construe  tion  of  the  West- 
ern Medical  Institute.  Research  programs 
addressing  these  kinds  of  problems  are 
indispensable  to  timely  development  of 
effective  preventive  measures  for  future 


use  with  troops.  This  effort  must  be 
launched  now.  since  the  research  to  ac- 
complish the  stated  goals  will  require  a 
number  of  years  for  completion.  The  pre- 
ventive measures  must  be  ready  in  ad- 
vance. The  cost  of  not  having  them  will 
be  tremendous.  Exemplary  of  the  cost 
of  tropical  disease  are  the  more  than 
42.000  cases  of  malaria  which  have  oc- 
curred in  U.S.  troops  operating  in  Viet- 
nam that  has  cost  over  $36  million  in 
hospitalization,  personnel  replacement, 
and  man-days  lost.  To  delay  the  nec- 
essary research  will  not  save  money.  It 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  engender  a  sig- 
nificant risk  of  an  enormously  more  ex- 
pensive disease  among  combat  troops  in 
the  next  several  decades. 

Protecting  the  health  of  our  fighting 
men  will  continue  to  be  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  our  national  preparedness 
posture.  Regardless  of  the  level  of  U.S. 
military  involvement,  our  men  must  be 
kept  sufficiently  well  to  function  effec- 
tively. This  is  best  achieved  by  develop- 
ment of  individual  disease-preventive 
measures  through  meaningful  research. 
This  is  the  aim  and  objective  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  armed  serv- 

iC6S. 

Gentlemen.  I  solicit  your  support  of 
this  worthy  project  which  is  clearly  in 
the  national  interest  to  say  nothing  of 
the  quality  care  of  our  service  person- 
nel The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  wUl  settle  for  no  less.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long*. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  appalled  that  there  is  not 
one  red  copper  cent  in  this  construction 
authorization  bill  for  Fort  Polk,  not  one 
single  item,  not  one  single  project.  It  is 
doubly  appalling  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  would  not  have  ap- 
proved requests  for  construction  at  Fort 
Polk  in  view  of  all  the  promises,  in  view 
of  all  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana  for  the  permanency  of  Fort 
Polk  as  an  active  military  installation. 

On  October  23,  1968,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clark  Clifford  announced  the  de- 
cision to  make  Fort  Polk  a  permanent 
military  installation.  Secretary  of  the 
Army  SUnley  Resor  later  advised  me  by 
telephone  at  my  home  in  Louisiana  that 
the  decision  to  make  Fort  Polk  a  per- 
manent post  was  based  on  an  Army  engi- 
neering study  showing  a  real  need  for 
Fort  Polk  with  or  without  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam. This  is  not  the  first  time  Fort  Polk 
has  been  made  permanent.  During  the 
Eisenhower  administration  it  was  de- 
clared permanent  and  its  designation 
changed  from  camp  to  fort,  and  then  it 
was  promptly  closed.  In  fact  the  post  has 
been  opened  four  times  and  closed  three 
times,  something  of  a  record  even  for 
the  Army,  and  left  to  interminable  doubt 
as  to  its  future.  It  is  now  operating  in 
one  of  its  perennial  doubtful  periods,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Army  has  seen  fit  to  with- 
hold funds  appropriated  and  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  construction  of  260 


family  housing  units  at  Fort  Polk  pend- 
ing "studies  (now)  underway  pertaining 
to  the  size,  location  and  structure  of  the 
future  Army." 

This  refrain  Is  all  too  familiar  to  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  future 
of  Fort  Polk,  both  as  a  military  faclUty 
and  an  economic  factor,  and  It  has  a 
familiar  and  ominous  sound. 

Let  us  review  the  rationale  of  the  civil- 
Ian  sector  which  necessarily  supports  any 
military  Installation,  because  even  a  de- 
fense facility  does  not  operate  in  a  vac- 
uum. It  Is  affected  by  and  affects  the 
civilian  community  from  which  It  draws 
much  of  Its  sustenance.  In  the  case  of 
Fort  Polk,  the  thousands  of  small  home- 
steaders, the  lumbermen,  the  stockmen, 
the  businessmen  of  western  Louisiana  did 
not  want  to  give  up  their  homes  and 
lands  and  their  peaceful  and  normal  way 
of  life  to  make  way  for  a  military  reser- 
vation. They  did  because  It  was  necessary 
to  national  defense.  They  swallowed  their 
pride    and    pocketed    their    losses    and 
looked  to  the  future.  It  has  not  been  a 
rewarding  future.  Out  of  Vernon  Parish 
the  Army  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
carved  300,000  acres  of  land.  This  is  land 
out  of  production  whether  the  post  Is 
open    or    closed.    The    Army    uprooted 
thousands  of  families,  and  It  periodically 
threw  a  huge  burden  on  the  limited  tax 
base  of  the  parish  for  essential  services. 
In  times  of  national  emergency  it  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  local  econ- 
omy. In  times  of  peace  and  prosperity 
elsewhere  It  sat  on  its  Investment,  and 
the  civilian  sector  fell  into  depression. 
More  Important,  It  kept  out  of  the  area 
other  normal  economic  units,  such  as 
manufacturing  plants  which  have  located 
in  adjacent  parishes  and  which  could  be 
expected  to  grow  up  there  and  provide 
jobs  and  payrolls. 

In  1940  when  the  Army  condemned 
and  seized  the  200,000  acres  of  land  for 
military  purposes  it  paid  about  $4.50  an 
acre  for  title  to  the  surface  rights,  leav- 
ing to  former  owners  in  most  cases  the 
mineral  rights.  But  because  of  the  Im- 
position of  a  prohibition  against  mineral 
exploration  and  drilling,  these  are  rights 
neither  the  owners  or  the  parish  can 
benefit  from  until  the  Army  allows  it. 

StlU.  the  people  of  the  area  are  willing 
to  accept  Fort  Polk  as  a  permanent  active 
installation,  but  they  will  not  accept  fur- 
ther deception  and  prevarication. 

Take  the  matter  of  funds  for  family 
housing  on  the  post.  In  January  1969  the 
Army  requested  and  the  Congress  granted 
funds  to  build  260  homes  for  militai-y 
personnel.  As  a  result  of  the  President's 
directive  of  September  1969.  Defense 
housing  funds  were  deferred  unUl  Feb- 
ruary 1970  when  they  were  released,  ex- 
cept for  the  260  units  at  Fort  Polk.  Re- 
peated requests  for  clarification  of  the 
sUtus  of  the  Fort  Polk  funds  results  in 
well-phiased  doubletalk  about  certain 
studies  now  being  conducted. 

On  March  24.  1966.  during  hearings 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  asked  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D. 
Heaton,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army, 
If  the  Army  would  request  and  build  a 
new  permanent  hospital  at  Fort  Polk  to 
replace  the  present  structure,  a  wood 
frame  building  thrown  up  In  1941.  Gen- 
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eral  Heaton  answered  affirmatively.  The 
dialog  is  recorded  on  page  5768  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Reports  for 
1966 — b(X)k  1,  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. This  constitutes  a  flagrant  misrep- 
resentation, but  It  is  not  at  all  unusual. 
In  fact,  It  Is  wholly  typical  of  the  Army's 
altitude  toward  Fort  Polk.  To  date  only 
one  permanent  structure  has  been  built 
on  the  post  from  appropriated  funds,  a 
cold  storage  plant  simply  because  there 
is  no  way  to  build  a  temporary  cold 
storage  plant.  A  few  months  after  it  was 
opened  the  Army  discontinued  the  plant's 
meat-cutting  operations,  leaving  that 
single  permanent  structure  almost  un- 
used. 

These  are  a  few  of  a  long  series  of 
deceptions  by  the  Army,  the  result  of 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  complete  mis- 
trust among  the  civilian  sector  which 
heretofore  has  firmly  supported  Fort 
Polk.  This  view  Is  widely  held  in  both 
military  and  civilian  circles  in  the  vicin- 
ity, as  excerpts  from  a  letter  written  by 
an  officer  at  the  post  will  attest.  His  let- 
ter states: 

The  state-wide  community  In  Louisiana  is 
becoming  Increasingly  impatient  with  this 
attitude  because  thirty  years  ago  they  gave 
up  this  land  in  good  faith.  The  populace  has 
subsequently  Invested  heavily  in  the  econ- 
omy surrounding  the  post,  only  to  be  threat- 
ened with  annual  bankruptcy  or  pacified 
with  false  and  broken  promises  by  military 
officers. 

This  area  is  dissimilar  to  those  populated 
sections  of  New  Jersey.  Washington.  Califor- 
nia, or  Maryland  where  other  large  posts  are 
located.  The  loss  of  Fort  Polk,  or  any  part 
thereof,  would  effect  a  severe  blow  to  the 
:  1  economy  of  the  area.  As  an  example:  Eight 

r  "^  million  dollars  In  taxes  have  been  voted  for 

Improved  schools  here.  A  loss  of  the  largest 
single  payroll  In  the  State  of  Louisiana 
would  significantly  be  felt  by  those  left  to 
face  the  bonded  indebtedness. 

Over  half  of  the  children  in  Vernon  Par- 
ish Schools,  where  Fort  Polk  Is  located,  are 
military  dependents.  In  Beauregard  Parish, 
which  borders  Vernon  Parish,  there  are  thirty 
full-time  and  thirty  substitute  military  de- 
pendent teachers,  comprising  25 "^c  of  the 
total  teaching  staff.  In  Vernon  Parish,  59  are 
full-time,  while  ten  military  dependents  per- 
form substitute  teaching,  combining  for  a 
33%  portion  of  the  Parish  teaching  force. 

These  considerations  are  important  from 
a  local  viewpoint  and  materially  affect  our 
Army  relationship  In  this  area,  but  they  are 
not  overriding  when  considering  a  cut  in 
Defense  budget. 

What  Is  significant,  however  .  .  .  Port  Polk 
Is  one  of  the  Army's  most  valuable  resources. 
Here  are  the  facts. 

( 1 )  There  are  200.000  acres  of  land  at  Fort 
Polk  with  another  100,000  immediately  avail- 
able from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  This  land 
area  duplicates  topography  found  in  North 
Africa,  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far 
East.  The  post  Itself  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  on  which  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  to  serve. 

(2)  The  climate  affords  year-round  train- 
ing. 

(3)  There  are  no  real  estate  or  industrial 
developers  encroaching  upon  the  reservation 
or  its  training  area. 

(4)  Training  is  cheaper  at  Port  Polk  be- 
cause (a)  fuel  costs  are  low  since  there  are 
fewer  days  required  to  heat  the  barracks; 
( b )  Fort  Polk  enjoys  one  of  the  best  soldier 
health  records  of  any  post  in  the  world  (it 
is  the  only  CONTJS  post  offering  basic  train- 
ing that  has  surpassed  two  years  without  % 
meningitis  death);  (c)  there  Is  no  smog,  no 
air   or   water   pollution,   and  the  post   has 


an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh  water  for 
utilization  and  recreation;  (d)  there  is  no 
requirement  for  special  seasonal  clothing  as 
Is  the  case  In  wet  or  cold  weather  climates; 
(e)  food  costs  are  reduced  since  soldiers  who 
train  In  warm  climates  require  less  caloric 
intake  than  soldiers  who  train  In  cold 
weather;  (f)  construction  costs  are  lower 
since  Insulation  requirements  are  depre- 
ciated. 

(5)  Fort  Polk  Is  located  in  a  rural  area 
away  from  the  major  Jet  airways,  thus  pro- 
viding unrestricted  skies. 

(6)  There  have  been  no  dissident  or  racial 
problems  at  Fort  Polk  and  the  communities 
stand  solidly  behind  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  assets  this 
resource  offers.  Vacillation  on  the  part  of 
our  planners  at  Department  of  Army  level 
as  to  the  permanency  of  the  post  Is  in  my 
Judgment  completely  irresponsible  and  un- 
warranted. 

Every  general  officer  who  ever  served  or 
visited  here,  from  the  present  Chief  of  Staff 
on  down,  has  praised  Fort  Polk  as  an  out- 
standing facility. 

LTG  Harry  H.  Crltz,  the  present  Fourth 
Army  Commander,  has  publicly  declared  It 
the  •finest  training  area  in  the  world."  Gen- 
eral Richard  Irby.  who  left  Fort  Polk  re- 
cently to  take  command  of  Fort  Knox,  un- 
equivocally stated  'Fort  Polk  is  without  a 
doubt  the  finest  training  area  I  have  ever 
known."  Others,  such  as  MG  Ellis  W.  "Butch" 
Williamson,  MG  William  B.  Fulton.  MG 
Charles  M.  Mount,  and  BG  Emll  P.  Eschen- 
berg.  have  spoken  the  same  sentiments  on 
numerous  occasions. 

These  officers  are  sincere  and  honest  men. 
They  know  whereof  they  speak.  The  dilemma 
Is  clear:  Why  must  Fort  Polk  suffer  the 
trauma  of  yearly  threats  of  closing  when 
men  of  this  calibre  praise  It  so  highly?  The 
Army  must  take  cognizance  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  fact  that  It  has  an  asset  here  that 
far  exceeds  mere  monetary  considerations. 
Unlimited  land  areas  and  wholehearted  com- 
munity support  are  precious  Items  in  this 
day  and  age  and  we  must  not — we  cannot — 
afford  to  lose  them. 

The  land  area  and  climate  of  this  Louisi- 
ana facility  could  be  lost  if  the  post  Is  closed 
again.  The  Army  faces  severe  criticism  if 
It  turns  Its  back  on  the  post  now.  Three 
times  Fort  Polk  has  been  closed.  Should  It 
be  closed  a  fourth  time,  an  Army  officer's 
word  will  never  be  trusted  again. 

Editorials  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
state  press.  The  Army  should  stop  its  vacil- 
lation of  thirty  years  and  award  Port  Polk 
a  permanent  mission  so  the  American  people 
can  take  advantage  of  the  unique  resource 
offered  by  this  post. 

Possible  mission  options  for  Fort  Polk 
are: 

(1)  Home  station  for  an  airmobile  or 
mechanized  Infantry  division,  or  components 
thereof. 

(2 >  The  conduct  of  all  Basic  Combat  Train- 
ing for  Infantry. 

(3)  Permanent  home  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Chaplains  School  (as  the  only  major  instal- 
lation named  for  a  clergyman.  Fort  Polk 
Is  a  logical  home  for  such  a  school.) 

(4)  Training  of  foreign  national  allies, 
unit  size  or  Junior  leaders. 

Here  this  officer  completes  his  appraisal 
with  the  hope  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  will  take  positive  action  to 
save  Fort  Polk  for  the  Army. 

One  of  the  editorials  he  mentioned  ap- 
peared In  the  Shreveport,  La.,  Journal 
on  May  2,  1970,  and  I  think  it  would  add 
immeasurably  to  this  discussion.  The  edi- 
torial follows : 
Port  Polk's  CoNraiaxmoN  to  Louisiana 

The  following  ts  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Shreveport  Journal  May  2. 


Although  Fort  Polk  at  present  enjoys  per- 
manent status.  Its  potentials  for  a  perma- 
nent installation  have  not  been  fully  devel- 
oped. What  the  fate  of  the  big  base  will  be 
after  most  American  troops  are  withdrav.u 
from  Vietnam  is  conjectural,  but  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Etefense  Department  will  shew 
better  Judgment  than  did  the  Pentagon 
when  it  placed  the  fort  on  a  stand-by  basis 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  then  ordered 
It  closed  In  1954  and  again  in  1959. 

The  uncertain  status  of  the  fort  in  ytars 
past  retarded  improvements  and  old  facil.- 
ties  with  Inadequacies  and  Inconveniences 
gave  the  place  a  bad  public  image.  But  since 
reactivation  of  the  fort  in  1961.  millions  of 
dollars  have  gone  into  modernization.  The 
current  value  of  the  installation  is  approxi- 
mately $335,000,000  The  reservation  em- 
braces about  200.000  acres  and  if  a  larger  area 
were  needed  an  additional  200,000  acres  could 
be  taken  from  US.  Forest  Service  lands. 
Among  the  new  buildings  that  have  been 
completed  are  brigade  classrooms,  a  1.000- 
seat  theatre,  a  large  post  exchange  and  a 
bowling  alley.  Planned  construction  includes 
a  new  post  chapel,  bachelor  officer  quarters, 
260  housing  units,  dental  clinic  and  a  new 
club  building  for  noncommissioned  officers. 
Preliminary  plans  have  been  drawn  for  a 
new  hospital. 

Military  authorities  recognize  Fort  Polk  as 
an  ideal  place  for  military  training.  It  offers 
a  diversified  terrain,  fuel  costs  are  low,  there 
is  little  pollution  of  air  or  water,  the  water 
supply  is  abundant  and  health  conditions 
are  excellent. 

Training  costs  are  lower  at  this  fort  than 
at  many  other  posts,  because  of  the  mild 
climate.  An  adequate,  civilian  labor  force  is 
available  for  Jobs  that  require  trained  per- 
sonnel who  aren't  in  service. 

DeRidder,  LeesvlUe  and  other  communi- 
ties in  the  Fort  Polk  area  have  an  unblem- 
ished record  of  cooi)eratlon  with  military 
authorities.  Fort  Polk  men  and  their  fami- 
lies are  welcomed  in  civilian  activities.  Great 
outdoor  recreation  assets  are  available  to 
military  personnel. 

More  than  770,000  troops  or  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Infantry  replacements  for  the 
Army's  combat  forces  In  Vietnam  have  been 
trained  at  the  fort  since  1961.  During  the 
Korean  War  37,000  soldiers  received  training 
there  and  during  World  War  II  8,000,000  men 
were  given  training  at  that  Installation.  The 
low  AWOL  rate  at  Fort  Polk  is  proof  of  the 
high  morale  of  men  stationed  there  and  evi- 
dence of  the  outstanding  character  of  the 
whole  military  organization. 

Basic  combat  training  is  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  poet.  Secondary  missions  are  ad- 
vanced individual  and  combat  support  train- 
ing. The  present  population  of  the  fort  in- 
cludes 6.759  permanently  assigned  military 
men.  19.234  trainees.  2,300  civilian  employes 
whose  salaries  are  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  869  civilian  workers  whose  pay 
is  not  appropriated. 

Louisiana's  stake  in  the  operation  of  the 
post  is  far  greater  than  the  average  citizen 
realizes.  Total  disbursements  at  the  fort  this 
current  fiscal  year  amount  to  $139,366,079. 
including  the  military  payroll  of  $55,301,179 
the  civilian  payroll  of  $19,526,400  and  mili- 
tary allotments  of  $30,000,000. 

Local  expenditures  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, as  projected  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  will  come  to  $8,267,958.  Expendltur?o 
within  a  350-mlle-radius  of  the  post  will  be 
$23,410,042. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  military 
authorities,  the  monetary  impact  of  the  post 
on  the  state  U  as  follows:  $1,713,300  in  the 
First  and  Second  Congressional  Districts; 
$1,104,800  in  the  Third  Congressional  DU- 
trlct;  $2,406,000  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
DUtrict  which  Includes  Caddo  and  Bossier 
parishes;  $504,000  In  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District;  $184,600  In  the  Sixth  CJongressional 
District;  $4,328,800  In  the  Seventh  Congres- 
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Polk.  I  urge  them  to 

clinic,  for  which  funds  have  been  au 

thorized  and  appropiii  ited.  And  I  urge 

them  to  keep  the  commitment  made  to 

me  by  Surgeon  General  Leonard  D.  Heat 

on  to  build  ti.  much -needed  new  perma 

nent  hospital  at  Fort  I'olk.  We  in  Loui 

siana  ask  only  that  tl|ie  Army  keep  its 

promises 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chaij-man. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  cc  nsume  tp  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  f  rom  Virginia  (Mr 
Daniel  > . 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  rise  to  express  ny  support  of  the 
military  construction   luthorization  bill 
Under  the  able  guidance  of  our  com 
mittee  chairman,  the  i  listingtiished  gen 
tleman  from  South  Cai  olina,  this  bill  has 
been  composed  o'  only  the  most  essential 
projects   required  by   the  military   de- 
partments. A  number  of  other  proposed 
projects  have  been  deferred  when  it 
was    determined    tha ,    they    could    be 
reasonably  included  in  a  f utiu'e  program 
I  urge  enactment  by  this  body  of  the 
measure  as  it  has  beei  i  reported  by  your 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

As  you  know,  each  m  Llitary  department 
prepares  its  annual  p-ogram  very  care 
fully.  Then,  these  arQ  combined  into  a 
Department  of  Defense  program.  The  re- 
view by  the  Secretary  is  critical.  It  is 
done  by  a  small  but  coi  ipetent  staff.  They 
view  the  professed  nee  ds  for  facilities  on 
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the  basis  of  known  ccmmltments.  avail- 
able facilities,  cvu-rent  and  future  plans 
and  manpower  requirements.  The  man- 
power criterion  Is  of  vital  importance 
in  todays  imsettled  world.  It  has  only 
been  in  recent  years  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  given  precedence  to  fa- 
cilities for  their  manpower  equal  to 
those  for  their  ships,  aircraft  and  other 
weapons  systems. 

Because  of  this  importance  of  the 
Na\-y  and  Marine  Corps'  manpower,  I 
propose  to  address  my  remarks  to  their 
program  for  people-oriented  facihties  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  us.  This  distin- 
guished assembly  is  well  aware  of  the 
needs  for  high  motivation  and  morale, 
and  specialized  skills  by  the  military  per- 
sonnel of  our  Defense  Department. 

The  complex  and  sophisticated  force 
structiu-es,  weapons  systems  and  defense 
measures  of  this  Nation  are  increasingly 
costly.  Their  effective  functioning  would 
not  be  possible  without  the  militai-y  per- 
sonnel. People  are  the  most  important 
part  of  our  operating  forces.  We  spend 
large  sums  of  money  on  prociuement  of 
modern  ships,  aircraft  and  equipment 
for  military  officers  and  enlisted  men  to 
operate  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity. Large  sums  are  also  spent  to  edu- 
cate and  train  them  in  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  complex  systems  of  equipment 
and  weapons.  When  these  people  are  as- 
signed to  duties  at  shore  installations,  it 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  logical,  that 
they  be  provided  suitable  living  condi- 
tions. ,    ,  .,.      ,., 
The  minimum  amenitcs  of  civihan  life 
must  be  provided.  These  include  adequate 
space  and  reasonable  privacy  in  sleeping 
quarters,  study  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, and  health  and  medical  care. 
Your  Armed  Services  Committee  recog- 
nizes the  severe  and  longstanding  need 
to  have  a  sUndard  of  hving  that  will  al- 
low the  services  to  attract  and  retain  the 
people  who  are  the  very  heart  of  our 
military  capability. 

There  has  been  a  continued  and  un- 
economical use  of  outmoded  and  obsoles- 
cent facilities  which  were  constructed 
many  years  ago  vmder  austere  criteria. 
A  large  portion  of  the  structures  have 
far  outlasted  their  emergency  need.  This 
has  resulted  in  conditions  which  are 
simply  unacceptable  by  modern  stand- 
ards. We  must  face  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  continuing  austere  economic 
climate,  coupled  with  the  overriding  ne- 
cessity to  provide  uigently  needed  oper- 
ational, maintenance  and  production  fa- 
cilities, permits  us  to  approve  only  a 
nominal  portion  of  longstanding  facility 

needs. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  your 
committee  reviewed  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  personnel  facilities  by  partic- 
ular groups.  Those  which  withstood  our 
objective  examination  we  believe  to  be 
the  bare  essentials  needed. 

The  first  group  considered  is  for  con- 
struction of  barracks.  The  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  representatives  stated  their 
requirement  for  approximately  459,793 
bachelor  spaces  for  enlisted  persormel. 
They  reported  that  they  have  only  210,- 
454  existing,  adequate  spaces  at  their 
shore  bases.  They  also  stated  that  ap- 
proximately 14,976  spaces  are  avaUable 


at  reasonable  rental  cost  In  nearby  com- 
munities. This  leaves  a  deficiency  of  243,- 
375  barracks  spaces.  This  bill  includes 
two  line  items  for  amended  authorization 
and  19  for  new  authorization  for  a  total 
of  21  line  items  to  provide  11,630  bar- 
racks spaces,  only  4.8  percent  of  the  de- 
ficiency. These  barracks  will  be  at  19  in- 
stallations inside  the  United  States,  one 
oversea  location,  and  one  classified  loca- 
tion. Many  of  the  enlisted  personnel  are 
students,  others  are  assigned  to  exacting 
tasks  during  the  day  or  at  night.  In 
either  case,  a  quiet,  restful  envii'onment 
is  essential  and  will  be  provided  by  the 
new  barracks. 

The  next  group  considered  is  for  con- 
struction of  bachelor  officers'  quarters. 
The  service  witnesses  testified  that  42.169 
spaces  are  needed,  but  that  only  14,790 
are  available  at  their  shore  bases,  with 
an  additional  4,832  available  for  rent  in 
neighboring  communities.  This  leaves  a 
deficiency  of  22,547  accommodations  for 
the  young  officers.  This  program  includes 
two  line  items  for  276  spaces,  only  1.2 
percent  of  the  deficiency.  One  of  these 
line  items  is  located  at  an  activity  inside 
the  United  States  and  one  will  be  at  an 
overseas  activity.  Like  the  barracks  for 
the  enlisted  personnel,  the  proposed 
spaces  will  provide  proper  quarters  for 
the  bachelor  officers  to  study  and  rest. 

Another  group  of  persormel  support 
facilities  is  for  construction  of  four  mess 
halls  for  enlisted  personnel  at  stateside 
activities.  The  dining  facilities  will  ac- 
commodate the  personnel  living  in  the 
bachelor  quarters  plus  the  relatively  few 
who  must  use  the  mess  for  only  the  mid- 
day meal. 

The  next  group  is  also  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  line  items.  These  are  for  construc- 
tion of  two  commissary  stores.  One  store 
will  be  located  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Keflavik,   Iceland.  This  will   provide   a 
larger  and  more  conveniently  located 
facility  to  replace  the  existing  badly  de- 
teriorated store  which  is  the  only  avail- 
able reasonable  source  of  food  supply. 
Poods  in  Keflavik  stores  cost  much  more 
than  in  their  American  counterparts  with 
the  exception  of  fish,  lamb,  and  dairy 
products.  The  stores  are  small  and  the 
relatively  few  items  stocked  are  primarily 
European  in  origin  and  of  a  variety  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  Iceland  style  of  diet 
rather  than  American.  This  new  store 
will  be  located  nearer  the  family  housing 
area  where  it  will  become  part  of  a 
planned  community  center.  This  con- 
solidation of  facihties  will  greatly  benefit 
dependents  by  reducing  the  time  they 
must  be  exposed  to  the  rather  harsh  Ice- 
land climate.  A  second  commissary  store 
is    proposed    for    the    Naval    Station, 
Charleston,    S.C.   Replacement   of   this 
27-year-old  facility  has  been  justified  by 
structural  failure  of  trusses  supporting 
the  roof  which  forced  closing  of  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  store.  Prior  to  this 
occurrence,  the  store  was  about  50  per- 
cent imdersized  for  current  business  by 
existing    commissary    store    standards, 
which  I  might  add  do  not  permit  con- 
struction of  stores  as  spaceotis  as  the 
present-day  civilian  supermarkets. 

Another  important  group  of  personnel 
support  facilities  provides  for  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners   at   the   Marine 
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Corps  base,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  and  the 
Maiine  Coips  Development  and  Educa- 
tion Command,  Quantico,  Va.  Two  con- 
finement facilities  are  proposed,  one  to 
alleviate  severe  overloading,  up  to  300 
percent,  and  provide  confinement  space 
for  an  alarming  number  of  pending  disci- 
plinary cases  where  no  confinement 
space  is  now  available.  The  second  item 
proposes  a  much  needed  addition  to  in- 
clude a  workshop,  classrooms,  laundry, 
barber  shop,  and  similar  facilities  neces- 
sary to  support  a  proper  rehabilitation 
program  and  adequate  control  of  pris- 
oner population.  These  facilities  will  fur- 
ther enable  the  Navy  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tion in  providing  modem,  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  confinement  and  rehabilita- 
tion which  are  acceptable  under  current 
penology  standards  and  within  the 
Navy's  responsibility. 

In  August  of  last  year  Hurricane  Ca- 
mille  struck  the  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion Center,  Gulfport.  Miss.  The  result 
was  extensive  damage  and  destruction 
in  the  surrounding  area  as  well  as  at  the 
Center.  There  are  two  line  items  in  this 
bill  for  personnel  support  facilities  at 
the  CB  Center  which  are  related  to  Hur- 
ricane Camille  destruction.  One  provides 
for  a  theater  and  visual  training  facility, 
the  other  for  an  enlisted  men's  club.  Prior 
to  the  hurricane,  both  facilities  were  ac- 
commodated in  inadequate  structures 
built  during  World  War  II;  however,  the 
hurricane  damage  they  tustained  makes 
it  no  longer  possible  for  their  use.  As 
I  mentioned  before  similar  facilities  ex- 
isting in  the  local  communities  have  also 
been  damaged  and  destroyed.  In  addition 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  enlisted 
club  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  is  im- 
practical as  it  is  located  13  miles  away 
and  is  already  overcrowded. 

This  program  includes  one  line  item 
for  construction  of  a  chapel  and  Sunday 
school.  It  will  provide  the  proper  religious 
environment  for  conducting  worship 
services,  counseling  and  instruction  at 
the  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek, 
Va.  It  also  includes  a  line  item  for  a 
multipurpose  building  at  the  Naval  Radio 
Station,  Thurso,  Scotland.  This  will  pro- 
vide a  single  facility  to  house  admin- 
istrative and  dispensary  functions  cur- 
rently occupying  needed  barracks  space, 
an  exchange  and  commissary  now  taking 
valuable  warehouse  space  and  provide 
additional  areas  for  a  library  and  con- 
ference, training  and  counseling  rooms. 

Another  persormel  support  line  item 
in  this  program  is  for  construction  of  a 
gymnasium  at  the  Naval  Communication 
Station,  Harold  E.  Holt.  Ebcmouth,  Aus- 
tralia. Indoor  recreational  and  sports  ac- 
tivities for  personnel  and  dependents  at 
this  station  are  required  because  of 
temperatures  ranging  between  90°  and 
120°  for  8  months  of  the  year,  15-  to 
20-knot  prevailing  winds,  blowing  sand 
and  fine  clay,  and  large  infestations  of 
Australian  bush  fly.  The  nearest  existing 
indoor  facility  to  this  isolated  activity  is 
located  800  miles  away  at  Perth;  there- 
fore, it  becomes  mandatory  for  the  Navy 
to  provide  the  proper  facilities  for  morale 
as  well  as  to  assure  the  physical  fitness 
of  its  first  line  personnel. 

The  final  group  of  personnel  support 
facilities  considered  by  your  committee 


is  for  construction  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  medical  and  dental  facilities.  In 
this  program  there  are  two  line  Items  for 
amended  authorization  for  construction 
of  hospitals.  One  is  a  600 -bed  hospital  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  adjacent  to  the 
Marine  Corps  base  and  the  second  is  a 
195-bed  hospital  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Both  facilities  replace  obsolete  World 
War  II  structures  built  in  1941  and  1942. 
Requirements  have  since  changed  such 
that  the  medical  needs  of  the  present 
eligible  active  duty,  retired,  and  depend- 
ent population  cannot  be  served  by  the 
functionally  inadequate  and  deteriorated 
facilities.  The  new  hospitals  will  provide 
modem  facilities  for  inpatient  nursing 
care,  outpatient  department  and  the 
repertory  of  medical  services.  There  is  a 
third  medical  faciUty  line  item  for 
amended  authorization  which  provides  a 
5 -bed  dispensary  for  the  San  Onofre 
area  at  the  Marine  Corps  base.  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.  This  item  will  provide 
facilities  for  replacement  of  quonset 
huts  now  crowded  to  the  point  that 
Marines  with  respiratory  aliments  must 
often  wait  outside  during  inclement 
weather  for  treatment. 

The  single  dental  facility  included  in 
this  program  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dental  clinic  at  the  Marine 
Corps  base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  The 
operating  efficiency  of  the  existing  24- 
year-old  facility  and  equipment  is 
critical  at  this  major  cUnic  providing 
treatment  for  38,000  officers  and  men. 
The  use  of  modem  dental  techniques, 
severly  curtailed  imder  present  condi- 
tions of  obsolescent  equipment,  will  be 
made  available  through  construction  of 
the  proposed  clinic. 

Within  the  constraint  of  prudence  and 
economy,  your  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  developed  a  well  conceived, 
balanced  construction  program.  I  repeat 
my  endorsement  of  this  bill  and  strongly 
recommend  your  support. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Abends). 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  second  of  the  major  authorization 
bills  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
presents  to  the  House  each  year.  Earlier 
we  presented  the  weapons  procurement 
authorization  bill. 

H.R.  17604  provides  the  authorization 
for  construction  at  our  military  instal- 
lations both  in  the  United  States  and 
oversesis. 

The  legislation  provides  $1,973,810,000 
ii;  construction  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
I  think  the  bill  recognizes  twin  goals ; 

It  provides  construction  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  our  Armed  Forces 
are  going  to  retain  their  capabilities;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  the  per- 
sistent call  for  economy  and  for  reduc- 
tion of  defense  expenditures  whenever 
possible — calls  that  are  heard  frequently 
in  this  Chamber  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
our  society. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  his  usual  competent 
fashion,  has  explained  the  bill  in  great 
detail,  and  I  will  not  take  the  time  of 
the  House  to  go  into  the  measure  ex- 
tensively. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 


for  me  to  repeat  what  the  chairman  has 
already  said. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  particularly 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion, has  given  extraordinary  attention 
to  this  legislation.  In  addition  to  their 
attendance  at  the  hearing  sessions,  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  spent 
many,  many  extra  hoiu-s  studying  the 
justification  books  and  the  various  other 
backup  material  concerning  the  re- 
quested projects. 

Almost  600  line  items  are  included  in 
the  bill,  involving  construction  at  more 
than  300  military  installations. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee's approach  this  year  is  summed 
up  not  by  the  question,  "Is  it  needed? " 
but  by  the  question,  "Can  we  possibly  do 
without  it?"  Is  it  essential?  Can  it  be 
deferred? 

The  reductions  the  committee  made  in 
the  bill  were  not  based  upon  a  judgment 
that  the  items  were  not  desirable  or  im- 
portant. In  many  cases  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  items  will  eventually  be 
necessary.  But  our  judgment  was  based 
on  the  premise  that  we  would  defer 
projects  if  we  possibly  could,  because  of 
the  pressing  demands  on  our  Federal 
budget  and  because  of  the  extraordinary 
effort  that  the  Government  must  make 
in  the  coming  year  if  the  inflationary 
trends  in  our  economy  are  going  to  be 
controlled. 

There  is  included  in  the  legislation 
$325.2  million  for  construction  in  sup- 
port of  the  Safeguard  antiballislic- 
missile  system.  This  is  the  minimum 
construction  required  as  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program  for  measured  minimal 
deployment  of  Safeguard  at  this  time. 
Amendments  may  be  offered  today  to 
delete  these  funds.  Such  action  would 
merely  create  chaos  in  our  defense  pro- 
gram. 

The  Safeguard  construction  included 
in  this  bill  is  merely  that  which  is  re- 
quired to  support  the  deployment  that 
the  House  has  already  extensively  de- 
bated and  approved.  You  caimot  have 
antiballistic  missiles  unless  you  construct 
facilities  from  which  to  laimch  them.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  would 
make  the  House  l(X)k  more  ridiculous 
than  to  approve  an  ABM  system  and 
then  refuse  to  approve  the  construction 
of  the  facilities  to  house  the  vei-y  sys- 
tem we  approved. 

The  legislation  contains  $25  million  to 
support  long-range  construction  needs  in 
Vietnam.  The  committee  reduced  by  $15 
million  the  amount  requested  in  this 
category  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  may  have  been  too  stringent  in  this 
regard.  But  we  wanted  to  assure  that 
con:;truction  in  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
limited  to  that  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Bear  in  mind  that  this  proposed 
construction  is  necessary  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam 
Armed  Forces.  These  forces  suffer  a 
severe  shortage  of  adequate  training  fa- 
cilities. And  bear  in  mind  that  improve- 
ment of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  Armed 
Forces  is  crucial  to  our  Vietnamization 
program  and  withdrawal  of  our  Ameri- 
can boys  from  Southesist  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year's  legislation  is 
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only  $426,595  more  than  the  authoriza- 
tion recommended  last  yeir.  At  the  same 
time,  the  amount  recomnK  nded  for  Safe- 
guard construction  is  5312.5  million 
more  than  recommended  last  year.  And 
the  amoxmt  recommend  ;d  for  family 
housing  is  $116,721,000  n  ore  than  pro- 
vided for  that  category  la  st  year. 

So  the  total  addition  for  these  two 
categories  from  what  waj;  provided  last 
year  is  $429,221,000. 

Therefore,  if  the  addit  ons  for  hous- 
ing and  for  Safeguard  wer  i  excluded,  the 
bill  would  be  $2,626,000  less  than  the 
authorization  we  recomme  nded  last  year. 
This  indicates  the  care  we  took  in  pre- 
paring this  bill. 

Let  me  also  point  out  t  lat  what  I  am 
talking  about  is  what  oui-  :ommittee  rec- 
ommended last  year  to  tie  House.  The 
amount  finally  authorizec  last  year  was 
higher.  Thus,  when  compared  with  last 
years  authorization,  if  th;  additions  for 
housing  and  Safeguard  are  excluded, 
this  years  bill  is  $82,321,000  less  than 
the  authorizations  finally  approved  last 
year. 

When  you  consider  the  effect  of  gen- 
eral price  increases,  I  think  you  could 
say  that  the  committee  h£  s  been,  if  any- 
thing, too  stringent  In  its  approach. 

As  far  as  the  major  add)  tions  for  hous- 
ing are  concerned,  I  can  think  of  no  area 
where  the  requirement  is  more  justified, 
or  where  we  are  likely  t)  get  a  better 
return  for  our  money.  Nimerous  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  called  for  in- 
creased pay  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  an  all-vclunteer  armed 
force.  The  call  has  come  tom  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  line  with  such  object  ves,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  a  !  ubstantial  pay 
increase  for  those  with  inder  2  years 
of  service,  and  has  indicMed  his  desire 
to  move  to  an  all-volunteer  force  as  soon 
as  feasible.  I  can  think  ol  nothing  more 
contradictory  than  to  approve  a  pay  in- 
crease, and  then  disapprne  the  hous- 
ing expenditures  which  tiave,  if  any- 
thing, an  even  greater  im  >act  on  career 
retention.  In  this  regard.  [  am  especial- 
ly pleased  with  the  bill  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  family  housing,  but  in  the  steps 
we  have  taken  to  improve  the  quality 
of  bachelor  housing  for  b<»th  officer  and 
enlisted  personnel.  We  am  long  overdue 
in  making  improvements  in  this  area. 
We  have  repeatedly  shoitchanged  the 
single  people  in  our  Armed  Forces;  and 
we  have  paid  the  price  by  reduced  reen- 
listments  among  our  bachelor  person- 
nel. 

The  bill  provides  an  increase  in  a  unit 
cost  of  bachelor  housing  to  $3,200  for 
enlisted  personnel,  and  $!l  1.000  for  of- 
ficers. And  in  the  case  of  birracks,  it  pro- 
vides an  Increase  in  space  allowance  and 
other  facilities.  Most  of  the  barracks 
projected  in  the  bill  are  for  the  lowest 
enlisted  persormel  in  the  grades  of  E-4 
and  below,  and  would  provide  90  square 
feet  in  area  per  man,  as  compared  with 
the  present  standard  of  "2  square  feet 
per  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  aie  many  other 
things  I  could  say  abou  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  will  not  take  t  le  time  of  the 
House  to  do  so  now.  The  committee  re- 
port fully  spells  out  the  vai  ious  programs 
approved,  and  we  are  prepiired  to  answer 
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any  questions  that  the  Members  may 
have. 

I  know  that  there  are  Members  who 
feel  that  there  are  justifiable  programs 
in  their  districts  which  deserve  to  be 
financed.  I  can  only  say  that,  looking  at 
one  project  alone.  I  would  probably 
agree  with  them.  But  we  are  obliged  to 
evaluate  each  project  on  its  merits  rela- 
tive to  other  proposed  projects.  This  bill 
is  limited  to  what  we  deem  essential.  We 
look  upon  a  stable  economy  as  the  sec- 
ond line  of  defense. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  support  the  bill  in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott ). 

I  Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure  not  only  gener- 
ally but  specifically  with  regard  to  a  $2.2 
million  item  at  Fort  Belvoir  in  my 
district. 

This  item  will  be  for  sewage  facihties 
at  Fort  Belvoir  and  will  permit  pipelines 
to  be  run  from  the  present  Fort  Belvoir 
plants,  which  only  provide  secondary 
treatment  of  sewage,  to  a  new  facility 
being  constructed  in  Fairfax  County  at 
the  Pohick  Sewage  Treatment  Plant. 

These  new  facilities  at  the  Pohick 
plant  will  provide  for  tertiary  treatment 
of  this  sewage,  which  I  am  advised  Is 
98  percent  effective,  well  above  the  96 
percent  currently  given  as  a  standard 
for  effluent  discharge  Into  the  Potomac 
and  well  above  the  approximately  80  per- 
cent presently  provided  by  secondary 
treatment.  This  worthwhile  project  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  pollution 
in  the  Potomac  and  practically  eliminate 
such  pollution  insofar  as  Fort  Belvoir  is 
concerned. 

1  appreciate  the  committee  including 
this  item  and  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Stratton>. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation,  and 
would  like  to  point  out  particularly  that 
it  contains  construction  fimds  for  en- 
larging the  research  facilities  at  the  Wa- 
tervllet  Arsenal  in  Albany  County,  N.Y. 
I  think  this  is  an  especially  significant 
item  in  view  of  the  cutbacks  that  have 
recently  taken  place  at  the  Watervliet. 
Obviously  the  construction  of  these  new 
facilities  will  not  only  increase  our  ord- 
nance capability  in  the  high-grade 
weapons  turned  out  at  this  great  arsenal, 
but  it  is  another  indication  that  Con- 
gress does  not  Intend  this  great  facility 
in  New  York  State  to  be  eliminated  or 
further  reduced. 

I  am  proud,  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  have  been  able  to  persuade  the 
committee  to  leave  these  funds  in  the 
bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  they  will  also  be 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  two 
vital  medical  projects  in  the  military 
construction  bill — the  new  hospital  at 


Port  Crordon.  Ga..  and  the  project  to  re- 
Icxrate  services  and  expand  utilities  in 
preparation  for  the  replacement  of  Wal- 
ter Reed  General  Hospital. 

The  Fort  Gordon  hospital  is  urgently 
required  as  a  replacement  for  the  exist- 
ing substandard,  crowded,  obsolete  hos- 
pital plant.  The  existing  facilities,  which 
were  erected  in  1942.  are  of  World  War 
II  mobilization  design,  comprising  138 
separate  wooden  buildings  dispersed  over 
an  85-acre  site. 

The  existing  plant  becomes  Increas- 
ingly inadequate  as  the  utility  systems 
and  electrical  distribution  lines  become 
more  and  more  obsolete. 

The  aging  wooden  structures  require 
greater  maintenance  each  year;  are  fire, 
safety,  and  sanitation  hazards;  and  fail 
to  provide  facilities  satisfactory  to  the 
needs  of  a  specialized  treatment  center. 

They  do  not  contain  adequate  space  for 
radiology,  clinical  laboratoi-y.  Intensive 
care,  or  examination  and  treatment 
rooms. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  improvise  fa- 
cilities, resulting  in  ineflflcient  operations. 

Dispersion  of  facilities  intercormected 
by  miles  of  wooden  corridors  causes  high- 
ly uneconomical  operations  and  wastes 
much  staff  time  on  travel  between  scat- 
tered elements. 

These  distances  consume  many  staff 
and  maintenance  dollars  and  are  aggra- 
vated by  a  lack  of  modem  communica- 
tions and  labor-saving  equipment. 

The  new  facilities  will  meet  long-range 
requirements  for  the  Fort  Gordon  area 
and  meet  the  specialized  treatment  re- 
quirements for  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Walter  Reed  project  is  required  to 
permit  orderly  execution  of  construction 
planned  for  a  new  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital.  The  existing  hospital,  one  of 
the  foremost  medical  centers  In  the 
world,  is  the  primary  Army  professional 
teaching  hospital.  It  is  presently  housed 
in  structures  some  of  which  are  60  years 
old. 

Despite  constant,  costly  maintenance 
the  utilities  and  buildings  meet  only  min- 
imal acceptable  levels  of  safety. 

Due  to  the  age  and  inflexibility  of  the 
existing  structures,  the  use  of  advanced 
medical  technological  procedures  is  fre- 
quently hampered. 

In  order  for  the  hospital  to  continue 
patient  care  and  professional  training 
programs,  and  provide  the  necessary  re- 
gional medical  support  to  northeastern 
United  States,  some  functions  and  serv- 
ices must  be  relcxated  prior  to  construc- 
tion of  the  new  hospital  at  its  proposed 
site. 

Additions  to  and  rehabilitation  or 
modification  of  buildings  are  required  to 
accommodate  the  services  to  be  relo- 
cated. 

Utilities  within  the  construction  site  re- 
quire relocation,  and  additional  cormec- 
tions  are  necessary  to  support  continuinir 
operations  during  the  construction  phase. 

Portions  of  these  utilities  will  support 
the  new  hospital  when  it  becomes  opera- 
tional. 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  is  the 
largest  of  the  Army's  seven  specialized 
treatment  hospitals. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  Army  medi- 
cal requirements  in  the  Washington  area, 
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special  ser\ices  are  rendered  to  the  Office 
of  the  President,  the  State  Department, 
and  other  designees  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital 
is  the  focal  point  for  worldwide  referral 
of  military  patients  with  complex  and  de- 
manding medical  problems. 

These  problems  require  the  utmost  in 
modern  scientific  equipment,  profes- 
sional talent,  and  health  administration. 

Space  requirements  for  efficient  ac- 
complishment of  this  mission  are  pres- 
ently critical. 

The  dispersion,  congestion  and  struc- 
tural inadequacies  present  today  are  im- 
pediments to  maintaining  or  improving 
the  quality  and  proficiency  of  medical 
care. 

In  order  that  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  continue  in  the  forefront  of 
medical  progress  in  the  United  States,  a 
new  physical  plant  is  a  most  urgent 
requirement. 

Completion  of  this  project  is  essential 
to  clear  and  prepare  the  site  in  sufficient 
time  to  allow  construction  of  the  new 
hospital  to  begin  in  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

These  two  hospital  projects  are  nec- 
essary for  the  orderly  replacement  of 
obsolete  and  antiquated  medical  facil- 
ities. 

For  this  reason  I  strongly  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  these  two  projects  included  in 
the  military  construction  bill  presently 
before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  two  urgent- 
ly needed  pollution  control  projects  for 
Radford  Arsenal  are  included  in  the 
legislation  under  debate.  Briefly  de- 
scribed, they  are  the  following: 

First,  $1,549,000  for  an  electrostatic 
precipitator  to  be  installed  near  the 
powerhouse  at  Radford  Arsenal  and  a 
new  concrete  stack  300  feet  in  height  to 
handle  the  smoke  presently  insufficiently 
handled  by  five  smaller  stacks.  The  pres- 
ent mechanical  cyclone  separators  asso- 
ciated with  the  five  stacks  remove  75 
percent  of  the  smoke  components,  but  the 
25  percent  released  into  the  atmosphere 
is  in  excess  of  Federal  standards  and  is 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  employees 
and  local  residents;  and  second,  $784,000 
for  construction  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities.  Work  will  include  con- 
struction of  a  40,000  gallons  per  day 
sanitary  sewage  treatment  plant  to  serve 
the  cast  prof>ellant  area;  construction  of 
a  waste  acid  facility  including  storage 
house,  settling  basin,  and  neutrsdization 
pits;  replacement  of  components  and  re- 
activation of  ash  removal  system;  con- 
struction of  sewage  systems  for  11  sepa- 
rate areas. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity surrounding  Radford  Arsenal, 
including  sportsmen  and  others  who 
have  occasion  to  use  the  waters  of  New 
River  which  flows  through  the  Federal 
reservation,.  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee  and 
subcommittee  fer  recognizing  and  acting 
upon  these  two  problems.  Radford  Arse- 
nal is  an  important  industrial  citizen  of 
this  area  of  Virginia,  and  the  military 
personnel  and  civilian  contractor  are  to 
be  complimented  upon  their  decision  to 
cooperate  in  this  effort  to  improve  the 
environment. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  military  construction 
authorization. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it  au- 
thorizes more  money  for  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system.  We  have  been  over  this  ter- 
ritory over  and  over  again.  Ever  since  I 
voted  against  the  Nike  X,  an  earlier  ver- 
sion of  ABM  in  1966. 1  have  not  been  con- 
vinced that  available  technology  could 
produce  an  operational  ABM.  All  my  in- 
formation leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
new  Safeguard  system  will  not  work.  To 
compound  the  disastrous  initial  decision 
to  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM,  we 
are  now  asked  to  go  ahead  with  further 
deployment  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
system  has  not  been  tested. 

Within  the  committee  report,  there  is 
specified  that  Safeguard  construction 
funds  caii  be  used  for  "advance  prepara- 
tion for  five  additional  sites"  beyond 
phase  I  and  II  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. This  is  unconscionable. 

Nothing  has  changed  since  I  voted 
against  the  ABM  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  in  early  May.  During  that 
debate  I  stated  my  objections: 

The  official  Justification  of  an  ABM  system 
Is  confounded  by  the  strategic  objectives  of 
the  ABM.  In  1968  we  were  to  build  an  ABM 
against  the  Chinese  threat.  In  1969  it  was  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  now  in  1970  it  is  the  threat 
from  the  Chinese  again.  What  U  more  dis- 
cerning Is  that  Secretary  Laird  himself  pre- 
dicts that  if  the  USSR  continues  in  their 
present  pace  In  ICBM  production  and  de- 
velopment, by  1975,  the  year  of  the  opera- 
tional Safeguard,  the  Safeguard  ABM  could 
not  provide  adequate  protection  for  our 
Mlnutemen  missiles.  I  am  further  disturbed 
because  the  assumptions  of  a  future  Chinese 
nuclear  ICBM  capability  is  predicated  upon 
the  belief  that  the  Chinese  could  not  develop 
ICBMs  with  enough  decoys  that  could  ex- 
haust our  ABM  missile  contingent.  If  the 
Chinese  get  this  capability  to  have  the 
ICBMs  and  the  decoys,  they  could  exhaust 
our  ABM  system. 

There  are  questions  that  I  have  raised  In 
the  past  in  regard  to  the  ABM  and  I  have 
yet  to  receive  satisfactory  answers  to  them. 

Even  II  the  ABM  system  should  work — a 
big  "If  " — will  not  the  result  pollution  of  an 
interdicted  Soviet  first  strike  against  our 
kUnutemen  missiles  result  In  widespread 
death  and  pollution  within  the  United  States 
because  of  nuclear  fallout? 

What  will  be  the  final  cost  of  the  ABM? 
Safeguard  was  to  cost  only  $10  billion  In  1969, 
and  now  the  projected  cost  for  the  same 
Safeguard  system  Is  (12  billion. 

Are  the  Safeguard  radars,  MSR,  Invulner- 
able to  attack  or  sabotage?  If  they  are  not. 
would  this  then  Incapacitate  the  entire  ABM 
system? 

Mr.  Chairman,  notliing  has  changed.  I 
am  voting  against  this  bill  because  Safe- 
guard ABM  is  a  nonworking,  extravagant 
Maginot  line. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  a  year  when 
the  budget  is  tight,  when  labor,  health, 
and  education  programs  are  woefully 
imderfinanced,  when  the  key  criteria  for 
funding  programs  are  supposedly  "cost- 
effectiveness"  and  "performance,"  and, 
most  of  all,  when  the  need  for  reordering 
our  national  priorities  is  more  urgent 
than  ever,  I  find  it  impossible  to  vote  for 
such  desirable  but  deferrable  facilities  as 
theaters,  expensive  commissary  quarters, 
and  men's  clubs  for  the  military. 


Some  glaring  specific  shortcomings 
have  also  induced  me  to  object  to  this 
legislation.  The  Safeguard  missile  pro- 
gram, 1  am  convinced,  is  ineptly  planned, 
unnecessary,  and  counterproductive  as  it 
is  a  dangerous  provocation  in  our  inter- 
national relations.  If  we  grant  the  $325.2 
million  this  bill  requests,  these  funds  will 
simply  disappear  into  the  insatiable  maw 
of  the  omnivorous  military  industrial 
complex  which  has  been  so  unreliable, 
and  what  is  worse,  unaccountable  in  the 
past  decade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by 
title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   17604 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction. 

Inside  the  United  States 

united  states  continental  army  command 

(First  Army) 

Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  $2,200,000. 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  $503,000. 

Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey.  $11,671,000. 

Fort  Eustls.  Virginia,  $260,000. 

Fort  Hamilton.  New  York  $575,000. 

Port  Lee,  Virginia.  $98,000. 

Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland.  $257,000. 

(Third  Army) 
Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia,  $2,855,000. 
Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky.  $497,000. 
Port  Gordon.  Georgia.  $31,447,000. 
Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  $506,000. 
Port  Rucker.  Alabama,  $1,435,000. 
Port  Stewart,  Georgia.  $1,534,000. 

(Fourth  Army) 
Port  Sam  Houston.  Texas.  $15,496,000. 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  $581,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 
Port  Carson.  Colorado,  $623,000. 
Port  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana,  $623,000. 
Port  Riley,  Kansas,  $7,515,000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,   Missourt,  $1,946,000. 

(Sixth  Army) 

Himter-Liggett  Military  Reservation,  Cali- 
fornia. $2,915,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  $1,567,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey.  California,  $2,635,000. 

Port  Ord,  California,  $3,497,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
$7,004,000. 

(Military  DUtrtct  of  Washington) 

Port  Myer,  Virginia,  $525,000. 

untted  states  army  materiel  command 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas. 
$3,738,000. 

Alabama  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Ala- 
bama, $117,000. 

Annlston  Army  Depot,  Alabama,  $915,000. 

Atlanta  Army  Depot,  Georgia,  $117,000. 

Badger  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Wiscon- 
sin, $1,604,000. 

Burlington  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  New 
Jersey,  $384,000. 

Charleston  Army  Depot,  South  Carolina, 
$67,000. 

Comhufiker  Army  Ammunition  PlADt,  N»- 
iNtLsks,  $650,000. 

HAiry  Diamond  Laboratory,  Maryland, 
$14,020,000. 
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Edgewood  Arsenal.  Marylnrd 
Iowa     Army     Ammunition 

$300,000. 

Letterkenny    Army    Depot 

$410,000. 

Port  Monmouth.  New  Jerse 
New    Ctunberland    Army 

vanla.  $99,000. 
Picatinny  Arsenal.  New 
Radford  Arsenal.  Virginia. 
Rldgewood    Army    Weapo 

$120,000. 
Rock  Island  Aroeual.  lUlno^ 
Sierra  Army  Depot.  Callfor 
Tobyhanna    Army 

$115,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot 
WatervUet  Arsenal 
White  Sands  Missile 

$2,261,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground. 


$2,757,000. 
Aepot,   Pennsyl- 


Jeri  e 

(2 


Depot 


Utah 
New 
Rai 
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York 

•Lie. 


383.000. 
000. 

ACADEMY 

,  Icademv.    West 


Center,  District 

AND  TERMINAL 

Bayonne,  New 
$1,458,000. 

MAND 


States 
PAcinc 
$6,190,000. 
$25,000,000 

MAKD 

760,000. 
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Ari  :ona,  $1,798,000. 

T7NrrED    STATES     ASMY     STRATE<  IC    COMMt^NICA- 
TIONS    COMMAN  D 

Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona,  $2 
Port  Ritchie.  Maryland.  $87  3 

tJNITKD    STATES    MrLFTAR'  ' 

United    States    Military 
Point,  New  York.  $8,519,000 

ARMY     MEDICAL    OEPA|TMENT 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
of  Columbia,  $10,216,000. 

MUITAKY   TKAmC  MANACEMEI^ 
SERVICE 

Military  Ocean  Terminal 
Jersey.  $3,440,000. 
Oakland  Army  Base.  Califdrnia 

SAFECT7ARO   SYSTEMS   C^M 

Safeguard,  $322,000,000. 

UNirKD  STATES  ARMY 

Schofield  Barracks.  $2,955,C|00. 
Outside  the  United 

UNITZO  states  ARMY 

Korea.  Various  Locations, 
Vietnam,  Various  Location: 

SAFEGUARD   SYSTEMS  C9M 

Kwajaleln  MlssUe  Range 
mrrrsD  states  axmy  sEctteiTY 
Various  Locations.  $2.476,o4o 

TTNITED  STATES  ARMT. 

Germany.  Various  Locatlods.  $4,852,000. 

Various  Locations:  For  th  >  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multUate  'al  programs  for 
the  acqtilsltlon  or  construct  ion  of  military 
facilities  and  installations,  including  Inter 
national  military  headquarters,  for  the  col 
lective  defense  of  the  North 
Area,  $50,000,000:  Provided 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  ekch  quarter,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  aict  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  description  of  obligations 
incurred  as  the  United  Stati  share  of  such 
multilateral  programs.  { 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  |  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classmedj  military  instal- 
lations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  sfte  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  In 
the   total   amount  of  $2,00o1dO0 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  ofTthe  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  li|stallatlons  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  constructions 
made  necessary  by  changes  ia  Army  missions 
and  respKinslbilltles  which  tlave  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  consider- 
ations, (b)  new  weapons  detelopmenta,  (c) 
new  and  imforeseen  researcti  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  iniproved  produc- 
tion schedules,  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
detenninee  that  deferral  of  siKb  oonstructlon 
for  Inclusion  In  the  next  Mil  Itaiy  Oonstroe- 
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$990,000. 
Plant,     Iowa, 

Pennsylvania. 


V.  $752,000. 
333.000. 
Plant.    Ohio. 


$2,750,000. 
ia.  $369,000. 
Pennsylvania. 


.000. 
$1,362,000. 
New  Mexico, 


Atlantic  Treaty 
That,    within 


tlon  Authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  interests  of  national  security,  and  In 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire  as  of 
September  30.  1971.  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  104.  Within  the  amounts  of  the  au- 
thorizations for  military  construction  for 
Safeguard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his 
designee  is  authorized  to  provide  for,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, two  hundred  and  twenty-five  units  of 
temporary  family  housing  for  occupancy  on  a 
rental  basis  by  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  their 
dependents  at  each  Safeguard  site  In  connec- 
tion with  any  military  construction  and  in- 
stallation and  checkout  of  system  equip- 
ment which  Is  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized 
at  a  Safeguard  site:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  or  his  designee  determines 
that  such  temporary  housing  is  necessary 
in  order  to  perform  the  construction  and 
installation  and  checkout  of  system  equip- 
ment, and  that  temporary  housing  Is  not 
otherwise  available  under  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  Untted  States",  In  section  101, 
as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland",  strike  out  "•$4,065,000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$4,326,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-174,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of 
section  602  "$155,919,000"  and  "$200,788,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$156,180,000" 
and  "$201,049,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  88-390.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  Untted  States"  in  section  101, 
as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Edgewood  Arsenal.  Mary- 
land." strike  out  "$6,843,000"  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof  "$7,405,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  88-390,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  "$256,536,000"  and  "$307,697,000" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$257,098,000" 
and  "$308,159,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  beading 
"Inside  the  United  States",  in  section  101, 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland",  strike  out  "$3,419,000" 
and  Insert   in   place   thereof   "$3,874,000". 

(2)  With  ree]>ect  to  "Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
Illinois",  strike  out  "826,000"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$835,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$261,135,000"  and  "$317,996,000" 
ttnd  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$261,599,000" 
and  "$318,460,000"  respectively. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Public  Law  89-668,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
the  Untted  States",  In  section  101,  as  fol- 
lows: 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Jackson,  South  Caro- 
lina", strike  out  "$5,566,000"  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  "$5,928,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-568,  as  amended,  iB 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$69,362,000"  and  "•134,0«7,000''  and 


inserting  In  place  thereof  "$59,715,000"  and 
"$134,430,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  United  States",  in  section  101,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"With  respect  to  United  States  Military 
Academy.  West  Point.  New  York",  strike  out 
"$15,495,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
•$18,077,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 802  •■$284,625.000''  and  "$388.018.000". 
and  inserting  in  place  '•$287,207,000"  and 
•■$390,600,0O0'".  respectively. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
the  United  States"  In  section  101,  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  •"Port  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Indiana."  strike  out  "$4,590,000"  and  in- 
sert in  place  thereof  "$7,200,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Pine  BUiflf  Arsenal. 
Arkansas",  strike  out  "$169,000"  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof  "$253,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
Section  802  •$363,805,000"  and  "$450,957,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$366,499,000" 
and  •■$453,651,000",  respectively. 

Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    offered   BT    MR.    PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pike:  On  page 
5,  strike  lines  2  and  3,  which  read: 

"SAFEGUARD  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

"Safeguard,  $322,000,000." 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
showed  this  amendment  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  one  of  my 
good  friends,  he  said.  "What  again?" 

And  the  answer  is,  "Yes,  again."  be- 
cause there  is  not  going  to  be  any  end 
ever  to  spending  money  on  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system. 

First,  it  will  not  work. 

To  hear  some  of  our  colleagues  talk 
during  the  procurement  debate,  you 
might  get  the  Impression  that  ABM's 
have  been  knocking  ofl  target  warheads 
right  and  left  over  the  test  ranges.  In 
fact,  no  Safeguard  ABM  has  even  been 
fired  at  a  target.  When  we  talk  about  a 
"successful  test,"  all  we  are  saying  is 
the  thing  got  off  the  pad  and  went  in 
the  general  direction  we  wanted  It  to 
go  without  blowing  up  first. 

But  this  Is  a  minor  point;  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Safeguard  will  eventually  be 
able  to  work  in  a  test  situation.  But  this 
is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  a 
combat  situation. 

To  begin  with,  the  entire  system  is 
dependent  on  12  missile  site  radars. 
These  radars  have  a  blast  resistance  of 
25  to  30  pounds  per  square  inch,  which 
is  about  the  same  as  a  human  being  has. 
Let  me  repeat  that:  A  blast  strong 
enough  to  klU  you  will  also  kill  a  missile 
site  radar. 

If  the  Russians  wanted  to,  they  could 
probably  have  a  saboteur  knock  out  the 
radar  with  a  satchel  charge  or  bazooka. 
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Or  they  could  target  their  first  ICBM's 
against  the  radars.  Probably  they  will  do 
both.  And  once  they  have  knocked  out 
the  radars,  the  whole  system  Is  useless. 

The  new  small  radars  will  improve  this 
situation,  but  not  enough. 

So  by  spending  a  few  hundred  million 
on  antiradar  measures,  the  Russians  will 
be  able  to  neutralize  our  entire  Safeguard 
investment  of  more  than  $12  billion.  And 
we  should  be  in  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
will  take  these  steps;  they  are  not  going 
to  watch  us  build  Safeguard  while  they 
sit  by  and  do  nothing. 

What  we  have  here  is  the  most  ineffec- 
tive and  cost-ineffective  weapons  system 
in  history. 

Second,  we  do  not  need  it. 

One  mission  of  Safeguard  is  to  protect 
an  additional  225  Minuteman  ICBM's; 
$12  billion  to  protect  225  missiles  comes 
to  more  than  $53  million  per  missile.  For 
the  $12  billion  we  could  double  the  size 
of  our  ICBM  force,  or  we  could  nearly 
double  the  size  of  our  Polaris-Poseidon 
force. 

And  what  is  going  to  protect  us  from 
a  Chinese,  Russian,  or  any  other  attack 
using  means  other  than  missiles?  What  is 
to  prevent  them  from  making  a  hundred- 
megaton  bomb — or  a  thousand-megaton 
bomb — putting  it  in  the  hold  of  a  freight- 
er with  a  neutral  flag,  or  maybe  a  sub- 
marine, and  detonating  it  off  our  coast? 
This  would  kill  millions  of  people  by  tidal 
wave  and  fallout.  For  that  matter,  what 
is  to  stop  them  from  sailing  one  of  these 
ships  right  into  New  York  Harbor?  These 
big  bombs  are  easy  and  cheap  to  make  if 
you  do  not  care  about  size  and  weight. 
One  of  these  ships  could  be  sailing  into 
New  York  Harbor  this  very  minute,  and 
what  could  we  do  about  it?  How  would 
Safeguard  help  us? 

Let  us  face  reality:  Our  only  defense 
against  China  is  our  deterrent.  They 
know  they  can  take  out  a  few  of  our 
cities,  but  they  also  know  that,  if  they 
do,  we  will  retaliate  by  wiping  their  coim- 
try  off  the  map.  The  Chinese  talk  nsisty, 
but  they  are  not  stupid  enough  to  com- 
mit national  suicide. 

Third,  the  cost  of  missile  defense  is 
literally  infinite. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  this  today,  but 
only  4  years  ago,  in  the  fiscal  1967  biU, 
we  were  talking  about  buying  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  for  less  than  $4  billion.  Today 
we  are  up  to  $12  billion  and  still  climbing 
like  a  Saturn  rocket.  The  fact  is,  the 
ABM  will  never  be  finished.  Every  time 
we  expand  or  augment  our  defense,  the 
Soviets  will  expand  their  offense  to 
match,  and  at  much  less  cost,  and  we  will 
have  to  expand  the  ABM  again.  So  let 
us  not  talk  about  the  final  cost  of  Safe- 
guard being  $12  billion,  or  $24  billion, 
or  $120  billion.  It  has  no  finite  cost.  As 
long  as  this  project  is  alive,  we  will  have 
three  choices : 

We  can  continue  to  put  money  into  it; 
we  can  keep  expanding  it  forever. 

We  can  stop  expanding  it  at  some 
point,  knowing  we  have  an  inadequate 
system  and  having  wasted  billions. 

Or  we  can  scrap  the  whole  idea  and 
turn  the  money  to  cost-effective  military 
programs  to  constructive  civilian  pro- 
grams. 

Gentleman,  our  two  basic  responsi- 
bilities are  to  protect  our  society  from 


outside  aggression  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, to  keep  that  society  worth  pro- 
tecting. Both  considerations  demand  that 
we  abandon  this  unwise,  infinitely  ex- 
pensive and  unworkable  ABM. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17604,  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
1971,  with  one  important  exception.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment  offered 
to  delete  construction  funds,  in  the 
amoimt  of  $325  million,  for  Safeguard, 
or  anti-ballistic-missile  sites. 

Last  year.  Congress  carefully  scruti- 
nized requested  military  outlays  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  a  decade,  thus  end- 
ing the  era  when  any  military  request 
was  automatically  approved,  almost 
without  review.  I  think  this  is  healthy, 
and  that  it  has  had  beneficial  effect.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  our  former  col- 
league, Mr.  Laird,  has  been  able  to  do 
in  paring  down  the  initial  budget  re- 
quests for  military  items. 

The  cutbacks  Secretary  Laird  has  an- 
nounced indicate  that  some  very  careful 
reviewing  and  questioning  of  the  need  for 
several  categories  of  military  expendi- 
tures is  beginning  to  take  place  in  the 
Pentagon.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  trend 
will  continue  to  progress,  and  progress 
faster,  to  a  point  where  our  domestic 
and  military  budget  priorities  are  in  bet- 
ter balance. 

I  suppKjrt  this  bill,  In  general,  because 
I  feel  it  is  irresponsible  to  assume  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  priorities  question,  as 
between  defense  and  domestic  needs. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  position 
we  have  in  the  world  demands  a  strong, 
a  modem  and  responsive  military. 

There  are  many  items  in  this  military 
construction  authorization  bill  which 
will  contribute  to  insuring  that  our  de- 
fense structure  stays  modern  and 
responsive. 

There  is  one  item  of  expenditure,  how- 
ever, and  a  substantial  one,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  not  be  authorized  at  this 
time.  I  refer  to  the  $325  million  item  for 
construction  of  ABM  sites. 

I  have  consistently  supported  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  of 
antimissile  defense  systems,  including 
the  antiballistic  missile.  I  have  just  as 
consistently  opposed  any  spending  for 
deployment  of  such  a  weapon  imtil  there 
is  more  certainty  that  it  will  serve  a 
viable  defense  purpose. 

There  have  been  several  thoughtful 
and  well-founded  questions  raised  about 
the  workability  of  the  Safeguard  system 
as  it  is  presently  offered,  and  there  have 
been  even  further  questions  raised  about 
the  possible  obsolescence  of  the  system 
if  and  when  it  becomes  operational. 

Little  has  been  offered  by  the  advo- 
cates of  ABM  deployment  to  show  its 
applicability  or  effectiveness  against  mul- 
tiwarhead  Soviet  missiles  currently  being 
tested.  Nor  hsis  the  system  been  justified 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  necessity  as  a 
defense  against  any  future  Red  Chinese 
ICBM  threat.  FHu-ther,  we  are  told  by 
the  Defense  Department  that  the  U.S. 
MIRV  system,  applied  to  both  land  and 
submarine  based  ICBM's  is  such  an  ad- 
vanced offensive  system,  that  It  serves 
as  a  deterrent  defense. 

With  all  of  these  open  questions,  the 


SALT  talks  are  now  In  progress.  They 
could,  and  hopefully,  with  good-faith 
bargaining  on  both  sides,  they  will 
change  the  whole  perspective  of  the  need 
for  and  development  of  new  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 

Thus,  I  cannot  at  this  time  support 
over  a  quarter  billion  dollars  for  Safe- 
guard deployment.  I  would  continue  to 
support  research  and  development  funds 
imtil  the  crucial  questions  I  have  cited 
above  are  sufficiently  answered. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  This  has  been  studied  year  af- 
ter year.  I  think  the  decision  has  been 
made  by  the  House  and  Senate  in  spite 
of  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  others  who  have  argued 
against  the  deployment  of  this  weapon. 

I  still  find  myself  convinced  by  the 
logic  of  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike).  I  think  his 
statement  today  is  an  excellent  summai-y 
of  why  again  we  should  not  go  to  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  for  deploy- 
ment of  a  system  I  do  not  think  will  add 
to  the  safety  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  announcing  his  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  system  last  year.  President  Nixon 
referred  to  a  Safeguard  program  to  be 
developed  in  a  phased,  orderly  manner 
toward  certain  modified  defense  objec- 
tives. He  also  stated  that  the  program 
would  "be  reviewed  annually  from  the 
point  of  view  of  technical  developments, 
the  threat,  and  the  diplomatic  context 
including  any  talks  on  arms  limitation." 
Additionally,  he  promised  last  year  that 
each  phase  of  the  deployment,  as  the 
program  moves  forward,  "will  be  re- 
viewed to  insure  that  we  are  doing  as 
much  as  necessary,  but  not  more  than 
that  required  by  the  threat  existing  at 
that  time." 

The  commitment  was  made  and,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  stated  when 
presenting  the  Defense  budget  to  the 
Congress  on  March  2,  1970,  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  "information  was  developed 
on  various  alternative  courses  for  con- 
sideration, and  a  thorough  review  was 
accomplished." 

A  measured  and  orderly  deployment  of 
Safeguard,  taking  only  those  steps  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  ability  to  meet  the 
threat  as  it  evolves,  is  the  most  prudent 
and  the  most  economical  course  of  ac- 
tion that  can  be  pursued. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  compliance 
with  the  commitment  of  a  yearly  re- 
view, to  recommend  as  it  has  this  year, 
a  move  forward  with  Safeguard  a  step 
at  a  time  after  careful  analysis  of  the 
current  situation.  Each  subsequent  step — 
or  phase — will  be  csdculated  to  combine 
with  the  former  in  such  a  way  so  that 
one  supports  the  other  in  a  logical,  timely 
manner. 

In  support  of  this  concept,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  submitted  in  its 
defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  a 
Safeguard  request  which  your  committee 
considers  to  be  well  within  the  bounds 
of  the  minimum  funds  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  program  through  modified  phase 
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rr.  A  failure  to  provide 
for  a  third  site  will  result  ir 
we  can  ill  afford  for  our  o\rn 
The  authorization  requested 
vide  basically  for  continued 
struction  of  the  two  phas< 
struction  for  one  additional 
struction  in  support  of  R.  tt 
lein  Missile  Range,  and  adv 
tion  at  five  other  sites  have 
scrutinized.  There  is  no  extra 
bones.  This  is  all  muscle 
muscle.  If  we  are  to  support 
tration  in  providing  this 
tool  of  protection  which,  in 
will  help  control  escalation 
race. 

One  important  point,  w 
mentioning  here,  concerns 
tration  s  intended  phasing 
Considerable  discussion 
guard   R.   it   D.    activity 
phase  I  took  place  last  yeai 
mony  presented  to  the 
13,  1969,  Secretary  Packaijd 
ing   the   need   to  deploy 
stressed  the  verification 
as  a  whole.  He  said: 


autliorization  now 
delays  which 
protection, 
which  pro- 
work  on  con- 
I  sites,  con- 
site,  con- 
D.  at  Kwaja- 
mce  prepara- 
)een  carefully 
fat  on  the 
4nd  necessary 
the  Adminis- 
much  needed 
the  long  run, 
in  the  arms 

lich  is  worth 
the  adminis- 
of  Safeguard, 
cor  cerning  Safe- 
extended   into 
during  testi- 
On  May 
in  explain- 
ase  I  sites, 
the  system 


Con  tress. 


|ih8 


cf 


th(  t 


I    want    to    emphasize 
reasons  why  we  think  It  is 
this  is  so  tha*  we  can  put 
of  equipment   together,   do 
work,  get  the  computer  prografaiming 
out.  and  do  all  of  those  thing  i 
be  done  In  the  laboratory 
done  on  an  actual   operatiodal 


one    of    the 

l4tiportant  to  do 

complete  set 

'  he   shakedown 

checked 

which  cannot 

have  to  be 

Installation. 


tl  e 


and 


In  further  amplification  ( if  the  need  for 
phase  I  as  an  extension  of  research  and 
development.  Dr.  Foster.  oi^May  13,  1969, 
stated: 


A  great  deal  will  be  learned 
the  R&D  testa  at  Kwajalein 
sites  as  the   tactical  system 
Phase  I.  Because  we  will  not 
R&D   testing   to   establish 
level  of  the  system,  the  Pbas^ 
will  be  exercised  and  tested 
realistically    assess    the    perf(^rm 
major  systems  functioning 


th'? 


He  went  on  to  explain 
to  be  conducted  and  endec 
on  these  points  with : 

Thus,  in  Phase  I.  we  will 
ing  begun  in  the  R&D  program 
to  give  greater  attention  to 
tors  and  the  performance  of  njen 
guard  system. 


sai^ 


However,  it  must  be 
administration  did  not 
Intended,  that  each  phase 
that  one  be  completed 
ginning  of  the  next.  The 
that  the  opposite  Ls  true. 
in  the  development  and 
complex  system  such  as 
ning  must  be  far-reaching 
cisions  must  be  made  and 
authorization    and 
must  be  available  and 
pleted  in  sufficient  time  to 
from  forming  in  the 
ment  which  could  cost 
of   time   and  money.   I 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr 
if  we  can  arrive  at  some 
time  for  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
to  put  the  question  on  th( 

Mr.  RIVERS.  First,  Mr 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendi^ent, 
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in  extension  of 

and  other  test 

is  deployed  in 

alone  on  the 

performance 

I  deployment 

(Continuously  to 

ance    of    all 

an   entity. 


r(  ly  I 
tie 


I  s 


various  tests 
this  thought 


etctend  the  test- 
and  be  able 

c^rational  fac- 
in  the  Safe- 


n^ted  that  the 
nor  was  it 
)e  separate  or 
pripr  to  the  be- 
plain  fact  is 
Of  necessity, 
debloyment  of  a 
Safeguard,  plan- 
in  scope.  De- 
congressional 
funds 


approi  rlated 
cons  ;ructlon  corn- 
preclude  gaps 
program  of  deploy- 
loss 
that  the 


uni  lecessary 


urge 


Chaiman,  I  wonder 
agreement  on 

Cliair  was  about 
amendment. 
Chairman,  I 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
the  Members  to  know  that  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  would  knock 
out  phases  I  and  II. 

The  scientists  who  are  working  on  this 
system  tell  us  it  is  going  to  work.  I  do 
not  know  who  better  to  ask.  So  if  Mem- 
bers want  to  kill  the  whole  business, 
when  Russia  has  its  own  ABM  system, 
and  we  have  nothing  at  all,  they  can  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

We  have  already  authorized  this  ABM. 
This  implements  it  and  puts  it  into  place. 
It  authorizes  construction  at  the  new 
base  in  Missouri  and  at  the  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  and  Malmstrom.  Mont.,  sites.  We 
have  already  debated  this.  But  this 
amendment  would  stop  the  whole  busi- 
ness, phases  1  and  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  to 
strike  $322  million  from  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  would  be  spent  on  the 
ABM  installation. 

Grave  doubt  remains  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness and  need  for  this  program. 

With  reports  coming  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  the  grave  condition  of 
our  economy,  we  can  no  longer  tolerate 
any  questionable  expenditures  which  may 
prove  wasteful. 

The  only  way  I  can  effectively  protest 
this  spending  policy  is  to  vote  against 
this  measure. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
California.  This  is.  of  course,  consistent 
with  my  position  against  the  deployment 
of  new  weapon  systems  until  some  new 
diplomatic  incentives  on  arms  reduction 
are  undertaken  by  the  Administration. 

Moreover  in  my  mind,  the  expenditure 
of  $325.2  million  for  more  unproduc- 
tive military  hardware  of  this  kind  is 
a  further  gross  distortion  of  our  national 
priorities.  While  the  administration  is 
cutting  funds  for  vitally  essential  and 
necessai-y  programs,  such  as  medical 
school  training  and  research  and  needed 
educational  programs  in  oui-  cities,  we 
are  being  asked  to  support  expenditures 
of  this  kind.  This  is  plainly  crazy.  There 
is  simply  no  other  way  to  describe  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  in  the 
coimtry  with  the  unwarranted  and  tragic 
events  that  have  occurred  recently  at 
Kent  State.  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Jackson, 
Miss,  in  mind,  all  of  us  in  this  House 
must  simply  rededicate  ourselves  to  put- 
ting human  needs  first.  I  submit  we  must 
simply  start  to  eliminate  this  kind  of 
military  expenditure  which  is  leading  the 
country  down  the  wrong  road.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Leggett  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Pdce)  there 
were — ayes  11,  noes  42. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  tellers,  and  pending  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUI 
count. 

Fifty-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No.   1291 

Abbitt 

Dent 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Adair 

Dickinson 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Diggs 

Ottinger 

Anderson. 

Dwyer 

Pepper 

Tenn. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Pollock 

Ashley 

Flynt 

Powell 

Ay  res 

Fraser 

Price.  Tex. 

Baring 

Gibbons 

Railsback 

Bingham 

Green.  Orei;. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Gubser 

Relfel 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hansen.  Wa-^h. 

Roberts 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hays 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Bush 

Jacobs 

Roiidebush 

Byrne.  Pa 

Jones,  Ala 

Scheuer 

Celler 

Kee 

Schneebell 

Chlsholm 

Keith 

Smith.  Calif. 

Clark 

Klrwan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clay 

Kuykeudall 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cohelan 

McCarthy 

Stokes 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Stubblefleld 

Davis,  Ga 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stuckey 

Dawson 

Moorhead 

Teague.  Tex. 

de  la  Garza 

Morse 

Tunney 

Denney 

Morton 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert' 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Steed. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  17604, 
and  find  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  359 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum  was  made  there  was 
pending  a  demand  for  tellers  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Pike  ) . 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  A  vote  of  "aye"  on  this 
amendment  is  to  kill  the  ABM  and  a 
vote  of  "no"  is  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  our  defenses. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment, 
be  reread  for  the  benefit  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  tellers  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Pike  I  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Rivers*. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes, 
76,  noes  146. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  more 
amendments  to  title  I  of  the  bill? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MS.    RTVKRS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rivers:  Page  2, 
after  line  8,  Insert:  "Fort  Knox,  Kentucky, 
$8,249,000.". 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  to  cure  an  error 
which  was  made  through  an  omission 
m  the  final  draft  of  the  subcommittee  bill 
to  the  committee  bill.  That  is  all  it  is. 
It  is  to  insert  "Fort  Knox,  Kentucky", 
and  it  cures  an  omission  made  through 
an  error  in  the  final  draft  of  the  bill. 
That  is  all  that  the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend,  Mr.  Rivers,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  for  yieldinj  to  me  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  just  offered  to  the 
bill,  H.R.  17604,  which  provides  the  sum 
of  $8,249,000  for  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  should 
be  adopted.  The  projects  involved  are  im- 
portant projects  not  only  to  Fort  Knox 
but  to  our  country  generally.  They  are 
essential  and  necessary  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  InstalUng 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 

INSIDE  THE  United  States 

FIRST    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, $5,685,000. 

Naval  Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
$2,409,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  $644,000. 

Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
$4,390,000. 

THIRD    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, $6,652,000. 

FOURTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Pennsylvania,  $697,000. 

Naval  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
$4,342,000. 

Navy  Aviation  Supply  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  $790,000. 

Naval  Publications  and  Forms  Center, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  $250,000. 

NAVAL    DISTRICT,    WASHINGTON 

Boiling/ Anacostia,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia.  $16,200,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  $57,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  $2,628,000. 

Naval  Station,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  $573,000. 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
$10,000,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland,  $692,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren,  Vir- 
ginia, $530,000. 

FIFTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia, $4,408,000. 
Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $1,120,000. 


Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, $2,070,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $6,216,- 
000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$55,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia,  $1,- 
886,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia, $1,221,000. 

SIXTH     NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  Field,  Florida. 
$470,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  $3,869,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida,  $519,000. 

Naval  Training  Device  Center,  Orlando, 
Florida,  $1,665,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
$8,444,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field,  Florida, 
$457,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
$2,782,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Gulf  • 
port.  Mississippi,  $1,721,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, $6,884,000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
$2,448,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  $5,180,000. 

EIGHTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Christ! ,  Texas. 
$2,957,000. 

Naval  Inactive  Ship  Maintenance  Facility, 
Orange,  Texas.  $146,000. 

NINTH     NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Oreat  Lakes, 
Illinois,  $12,525,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Oreat  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, $3,537,000. 

Naval  Hospital  Corps  School,  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois,  $2,992,000. 

ELEVENTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Observatory  Flagstaff  Station.  Flag- 
staff, Arizona.  $286,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, $1,805,000. 

Naval  Dental  Clinic.  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia, $1,163,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California. 
$8,371,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Califor- 
nia, $2,929,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  $3,225,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, $405,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  California, 
$3,100,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island.  San  Diego. 
California.  $1,122,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California, 
$1,909,000. 

TWELFTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California, 
$3,973,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California, 
$3,023,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Califor- 
nia. $455,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  Califor- 
nia, $48,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  California, 
$195,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Hunters  Point,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  $5,058,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, $4,246,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Nevada, 
$2,222,000. 

THIRTEENTH   NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Bangor,  Wash- 
ington, $70,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station  T,  Jim  Creek,  Oso, 
Washington,  $159,000. 


Naval  Shipyard,  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton, 
Washington,  $4,914,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington. $2,541,000. 

FOURTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oabu, 
Hawaii,  $4,123,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii, $1,258,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  $220,000. 

Naval  Dental  Clinic,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  $1,752,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
$529,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  $2,480,000. 

OMEGA  Navigation  Station,  Haiku,  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  $3,162,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Honolulu, 
Wahlawa  Oahu,  Hawaii.  $200,000. 

SEVENTEENTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  $4,781,000. 
Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory,  Barrow, 
Alaslca,  $2,638,000. 

MARINE    CORPS    FACILTTIES 

Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  including  special  relocation  costs, 
$700,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantico,  Virginia.  $5,283,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $1,384,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina.  $6.516.0(X). 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina,  $112,0(X). 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma.  Arizona. 
$332,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center.  Barstow.  Cali- 
fornia, $75,000. 

Marine  C3orps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Califor- 
nia. $5,344,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Ssinta  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia. $1,050,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field, 
Camp  Pendleton.  California,  $1,570,0(X). 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $9,294,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California,  $1,605,000. 

OirrsiDE  THE  United  States 

TENTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico.  $343,000. 

ATLANTIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  station.  Keflavlk.  Iceland,  $10,613,- 
000. 

Naval  Facility.  Argentla.  Newfoundland. 
$1,580,000. 

EUROPEAN    AREA 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Slgonella,  Sicily,  Italy, 
$582,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Thurso,  Scotland, 
$282,000. 

PACIFIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Harold  E. 
Holt,  Exmouth,  Australia,  $747,000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands, 
$3,287,000. 

Naval  Station,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands,  $1- 
464,000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility,  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands,  $740,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands,  $2,363,000. 

Sec  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  Navy  Instal- 
lations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  convert- 
ing, rehabUltatlng,  or  Installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  amotint  of 
$974,000. 

Sbc.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
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facilltlea   by  proceeding  with 
made  necessary  by  changes  In 
and  responsibilities  which  havi 
stoned  by:    (a)    unforeseen 
erations.    (b)     new    weapons 
I  c  I   new  and  unforeseen  researc 
opment  requirements,  or  (d) 
ctuction  schedules.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  deferral  of  su4h 
tton  for  Inclusion  In  the  next 
£tructlon  authorization  Act  woi^ld 
sistent   with   Interests  of   na 
and  In  connection  therewith  to 
struct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
manent  or  tempwrary  public 
Ing   land   acquisition,   site 
purtenances.  utilities,  and 
total  amount  of  $10,000,000 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
ices  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tives.  immediately  upon  reac: 
to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
any  public  work  undertalcen 
tion.  Including  those  real  estate 
talnlng  thereto.  This 
pire  as  of  September  30,  1971 
public  works  projects  concerning 
Committees  on  Armed  Services 
ate  and  House  of  Representative 
notified  pursuant  to  this  section 
date. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  of  the 
thorized  to  acquire,  under  such 
deems    appropriate,    such    a 
clearance,  and  other  easements 
owned  property  contiguous  to 
proacb  to  Runway  34R  of  the 
Air  Station,  El  Toro.  California 
siders  necessary  for  sale  and 
tions   at  that   Station. 
easements  shall  be  effected  by 
of  such  excess  lands  or  interest^ 
approximately  equal  value  as 
of  Defense  may  determine  to  be 
the  purpose.  If  the  fair  market 
easement  interests  to  be  acquire* 
the   fair  market   value   of   the 
property  to  be  exchanged  therefc^ 
of   the   property   covered    by 
shall   pay   to   the   Government 
equal  to  such  deficiency.* 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  of  the 
thorized  to  acquire,  under  such 
deems  appropriate,  land  or 
(including  easements)  In 
hiuidred  eighteen  acres  of 
property  contiguous  to  the  w 
to  Runway  06-24  of  the  Marln^ 
Station.  Santa  Ana,  California 
siders  necessary  for  safe  and 
tions  at  that  Station.   Aci 
Land  or  interests  In  land  shall  b< 
the  exchange  of  such  excess  land 
In  land  of  approximately  equal 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  dete: 
available  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
value  of  the  land  or  Interests  Is 
acquired  is  less  than  the  fair 
of  the  Oovemment  property  to  b« 
the  amount  of  such  deficiency 
to  the  Oovemment. 

Sec.    208.     (a)     Public     Law 
amended.   Is   amended    under 
"lNsn>E  THE  United  States"  In 
as  follows: 

(1)     With    respect    to    Naval 
Medical   Center,  New  London 
strike  out   "$6.101,000'"  and 
thereof  "$10,846,000". 

(b)    Public    Law   89-568,    as 
amended  by  striking  out  in  claus4 
tion    602    "$119,164,000"    and 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
and  "$148,072,000"  respectively 
Sec.     207.     (a)     Public    Law 
amended.   Is   amended    under 
iNsiD*  THX  UmrxD  States"  In 
as  follows: 

(1)    With    respect    to   Naval 
Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  strike  out 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,444 
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(2)  With  respect  to  Naval  School,  Under- 
water Swimmers.  Key  West.  Florida,  strike 
out  "$100,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$175,000". 

(3)  With  respect  to  Navy  Training  Publi- 
cations Center.  Memphis.  Tennessee,  strike 
out  "$289,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
■•$413,000". 

(4)  With  respect  to  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion, Concord,  California,  strike  out  "395,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$650,000". 

(5)  With  respect  to  Naval  Shipyard.  Brem- 
erton. Washington,  strike  out  "$1,640,000" 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$3,102,000". 

(6>  With  respect  to  Marine  Corps  Base. 
Camp  Pendleton.  California,  strike  out 
"SI. 838.000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$2,040,000'. 

(7)  With  respect  to  Naval  Hospital,  Cor- 
pus Chrlsti,  Texas,  strike  out  "$8,000,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$9,900,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  802  "$234,900,000"  and  "$241.7t>5.- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$239.- 
082.000"  and  "$245,947,000"  respectively. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Public  Law  91-142  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States"  in  section  201  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station. 
Cecil  Field.  Florida,  strike  out  "$1,135,000  ' 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  $1,288,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Naval  Undersea  War- 
fare Center,  San  Diego,  California,  strike  out 
"$6,400,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$6,- 
736.000". 

(3)  With  reepect  to  Naval  Hospital.  Camp 
Pendleton,  California,  strike  out  "$19305.- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$24,100,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-142  is  amended  In 
clause  (2)  of  section  702  by  striking  out 
"$271,251,000"  and  "$306,305,000"  and  In- 
serting in  place  thereof  "$276,035,000"  and 
"$311,089,000"  respectively. 
TITLE  III 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 

AEBOSPACE    OETENSE    COMMAND 

Logan  Field.  Billings.  Montana,  $32,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts, $81,000. 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
$5,189,000. 

TyndaU  Air  Fonse  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida.  $1,584,000. 

AIR  roBCE  logistics  command 

Gentile  Air  Force  Station,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
$240,000. 

Grifflss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  Tork, 
$8,615,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Ogden,  Utah.  $2.- 
090.000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
$17,095,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia, 
$5,551,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahonm  City, 
Oklahoma.  $2,727,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $1,159,000. 

AIB    FORCE    SYSTEMS   COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tullahoma,  Tennessee,  $5,082,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
$2,414,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc.  California, 
$214,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida, 
$6,456,000. 


Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico,  $650,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico.  $1,263,000. 

Laxirence  O.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford.  Mas- 
sachusetts. $1,228,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities.  $869,000. 

AIR   TRAINING    COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul.  Illinois. 
$8,504,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi, $372,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama, 
$1,510,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Biloxl,  Mississippi. 
$8,057,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  $342,000. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo,  Texas, 
$627,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Te.\as, 
$310,000. 

LowTv  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado 
$6,002,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Valdosta,  Georgia, 
$2,227,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $1,297,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas, 
$1,047,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita  Palls. 
Texas.  $6,251,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid,  Oklahoma.  $1.- 
901.000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas. 
$349,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona, $4,199,000. 

AIB     tTNIN-ERSITT 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, $677,000. 

ALASKAN     AIR     COMMAND 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  $2,309,000. 

V^arious  Locations.  $4,886,000. 

HEADQUARTERS     COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland,  $4,273,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $2,300,000. 

mhjtart  AiRLtrr  command 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Altus,  Oklahoma, 
$590,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  $7,136,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Delaware. 
$8327,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. $619,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino, 
California,  $2,306,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  Illinois. 
$3,879,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  California, 
$696,000. 

PACIFIC     AIR     FORCES 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
$1,984,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR     COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana.  $354,000. 

BlytheviUe  Air  Force  Base,  Blytheville, 
Arkansas,  $213,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  California, 
$82,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson, 
Arizona,  $3,304,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Abilene,  Texas,  $150,- 
000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota,  $196,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming.  $178,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota.  $991,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport,  Marquette, 
Michigan,  $483,000. 
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Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone,  Maine, 
$515,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside,  Califor- 
nia, $209,000. 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$139,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base,  Mluot,  North  Dakota, 
$134,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
$593,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Bbse,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  $488,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia, $3,158,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts,  $1,992,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan, $663,000. 

Various  Locations,  $430,000. 

TACTICAL   AIR    COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas, 
$262,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovis,  New  Mexi- 
co, $645,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria,  Louisi- 
ana, $726,000. 

Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
$415,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  VlctorviUe,  Cali- 
fornia, $962,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida,  $856,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Hampton,  Virginia, 
$4,792,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  $425,000. 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus. 
Ohio.  $518,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
$12,247,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa,  Florida. 
$240,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita.  Kansas, 
$148,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  Myrtle  Beach, 
South  Carolina,  $813,000. 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
$2,082,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina,  $1,353,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina, $2,548,000, 

UNITED     STATES     AIR     FORCE     ACADEMY 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  $700,000. 

AIRCRAFT    CONTROL     AND     WARNING     SYSTEM 

Various  Locations.  $704,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITY  SERVICE 

Ooodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  $1,216,000. 

Outside   the   United   States 
air   force   systems  command 
Eastern  Test  Range.  $243,000. 
Satellite  Tracking  Facilities.  $1,455,000. 

MILITARY     AIRLIFT     COMMAND 

Wake  Island  Air  Force  Station,  Wake  Is- 
land, $1,330,000. 

PACIFIC     AIR    FORCES 

Various  Locations,  $6,607,000. 

STRATEGIC     AIR    COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  $2,273,000. 
Goose  Air  Base.  Canada.  $862,000. 
Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico,  $406,- 
000. 

UNITED     STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN   EUROPE 

Germany,  $5,255,000. 
United  Kingdom,  $11,504,000. 
Various  Locations,  $59,000. 

UNmD  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITY  SERVICE 

Various  Locations,  $644,000. 

Sec  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 


stalling permament  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $22,712,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  se- 
curity considerations,  (b)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  need  and  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or  (d)  im- 
proved production  schedules,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  interests  of  national 
security,  and  In  connection  therewith  to 
acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
install  permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  In 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  his 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  30,  1971,  ex- 
cept for  those  public  works  projects  concern- 
ing which  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatl%'es 
have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  United  States"  In  section  301  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Camp  Springs,  Maryland,  strike  out 
"$2,923,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$3,081,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amended,  ts 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  602  "$216,360,000"  and  "$340,106,000" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$216,518,000" 
and  "$340,264,000",  respectively. 

Sec  305.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amend- 
ed is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
Untied  States"  in  section  301  as  follows: 

( 1 )  With  respect  to  Vance  Air  Force  Base, 
Enid.  Oklahoma,  strike  out  "$164,000"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$280,000." 

(2)  With  respect  to  Westover  Air  Force 
Base.  Chicopee  Falls.  Massachusetts,  strike 
out  "$150,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$220,000." 

(3)  With  respect  to  Langley  Air  Force  Base. 
Hampton.  Virginia,  strike  out  "$537,000"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$631,000." 

(4)  With  respect  to  Seymour- Johnson  Air 
Force  Base.  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  strike 
out  "$99,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$173,000." 

(5)  With  respect  to  Shaw  Air  Force  Base. 
Sumter,  South  Carolina,  strike  out  "$614,000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$707,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  802  "$121,917,000"  and  "$193572.000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$122,363,000" 
and  "$194,018,000",  respectively. 

TTITiE  IV 
Sec  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  military  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities  and  equipment,  for  defense 
agencies  for  the  following  acquisition  and 
construction : 

Inside  the  United  States 
defense  atomic  support  agency 
Bossier  Base,  Louisiana,  $170,000. 
Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico,  $1,090,000. 


defense   SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  $942,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Ogden.  Utah.  $98,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pennsylvania.   $3,670,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Tracy,  California,  $1,- 
813,000. 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    AGENCY 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland,  $917,000. 

Sec  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  Installations  and  facilities 
which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $35,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  im- 
plement, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section. 
Including  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  * 

TITLE  V— MIUTARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 
Sec  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  housing 
units  and  trailer  court  facilities  in  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  hous- 
ing construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  in  the  United  States,  until  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  as  to  the  availability  of  ad- 
equate private  housing  at  such  locations.  If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  re6p>ect 
to  the  availability  of  adequate  private  hous- 
ing at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  Immediately  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  In  writing,  of  such  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  no  contract  for  con- 
struction at  such  location  shall  be  entered 
into  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  such 
notification  has  been  given.  This  authority 
shall  include  the  authority  to  acquire  land, 
and  interests  in  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

(a)  Family  housing  units — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  units,  $40,632,000: 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  two  hundred 
units. 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  one  hundred 
units. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot,  California,  one 
unit. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot.  California,  one  unit. 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado,  two  hundred  twenty 
units. 

US.  Army  Installations,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 
three  hundred  units. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois,  forty  units. 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  one  hundred 
fifty  units. 

Natick  Laboratories,  Massachusetts, 
twenty-eight  units. 

Malmstrom  ABM  Site,  Montana,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Grand  Forks  ABM  Site,  North  DakoU,  two 
hundred  units. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Penn- 
sylvania, twenty  units. 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  two  hundred 
forty  units. 

(2)  The  E>epartment  of  the  Navy,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  units,  $87,312,000: 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, three  himdred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California,  two 
hundred  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  San  Diego.  California,  nine 
hundred  units. 
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Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, three  hundred  units 

Naval    Complex,   Pensacola,    Florida,   two 
hundred  units. 

U3.    Naval    Installations.     )ahu.    Hawaii, 
three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Gn  at  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, one  hundred  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Newport,  Rh  >de  Island,  two 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Norfolk.  Vir  s'.nia.  six  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Station.  Guam,  three  Hundred  unlu. 

(3  I  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  unl  s,  $88,075,000: 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Aii  »ua,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  Califs  rnia.  two  hun- 
dred fifty  units. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  CaliT  irnia,  two  hun- 
dred flXiy  units. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Ba»  .  Florida,  two 
hundred  units,  and  addiilona  real  estate. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Gee  rgia,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Gee  rgla,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

US.  Air  Force  Installations  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
two  hundred  units. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  lUinol  i,  four  hundred 
units. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  ^  ississlppl,  four 
hundred  tinits. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  For  e  Base,  North 
Carolina,  two  hundred  units 

Wright-Patterson  Air  For  re  Base,  Ohio, 
three  hundred  units. 

(b)   Trailer  court  facilities  — 

(1>  The  Department  of  he  Navy,  fifty 
spoces,  •150.000. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  three 
himdred  eighty-nine  spaces.  J  1,050.000. 

Sec.  502.  Authorization  foi  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provi  led  In  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  mi  y  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  c  Dst,  which  shall 
Include  shades,  screens,  rangns.  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  Installed  equi  jment  and  fix- 
tures : 

(a)  The  average  unit  cost  f  )r  each  military 
department  for  all  units  of  family  housing 
constructed  In  the  United  Sti  tes  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  P\jerto  Rico  shall 
not  exceed  •24.000  including  the  cost  of  the 
family  imlt  and  the  propori  lonate  costs  of 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  In- 
stallation of  utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  areas 
listed  m  subsection  (a)  shal  be  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  exceeding  •'0.000  Including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  ind  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquis  tlon,  site  prep- 
aration, and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  thin  those  listed 
In  subsection  (a)  the  aveiage  cost  of  all 
such  units  shall  not  exceed  ^32,000  and  In 
no  event  shall  the  cost  of    iny  unit  exceed 


•40,000.  The  cost  limitations 
tlon  shall  Include  the  cost  ol 


and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acqulsl 
tlon,    site    preparation    and    Installation    of 
facilities. 

Sec.  503.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  prior  Military  C  onstructlon  Au 
thorlzatlon  Acts  on  cort  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  Umltatldns  contained  in 
section  502  of  this  Act  sh  kll  apply  to  aU 
prior  authorizations  for  construction  of  fam- 
ily housing  not  heretofore  lepealed  and  for 
which  construction  contracts  have  not  been 
executed  by  date  of  enactme  nt  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  ol  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  ^r  extensions  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing  pub- 
lic quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  for  the  Department  at  the  Army,  •S. 
170.000. 

(b)  for  the  Department  <f  the  Navy,  •« 
300,000. 
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(c)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
$7,400,000. 

(d)  for  the  Defense  Agencies,  $326,000. 
Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 

designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  or  other- 
wise acquire,  two  hundred  family  housing 
units  in  foreign  countries  at  a  total  cost 
not  to  exceed  •5.523,000.  This  authority  shall 
be  funded  by  the  use  of  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies, when  so  provided  in  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Acts,  except  that  ap- 
propriation of  $488,000  Is  authorized  for 
purchase  of  United  States  manufactured 
equipment  In  support  of  the  housing. 

Sec.  506.  Section  515  of  Public  Law  81-161 
(69  Stat.  324,  352),  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  515.  During  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  respectively,  are  authorized  to  lease 
housing  facilities  for  assignment  as  public 
quarters  to  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents, if  any,  without  rental  charge,  at 
or  near  any  military  installation  In  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico  or  Guam  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  finds 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  at 
or  near  such  military  installation  and  that 
(1)  there  has  been  a  recent  substantial  In- 
crease In  military  strength  and  such  increase 
Is  temporary,  or  (2)  the  permanent  mili- 
tary strength  is  to  be  substantially  reduced 
In  the  near  future,  or  (3)  the  number  of 
military  personnel  assigned  is  so  small  as  to 
make  the  construction  of  family  housing 
uneconomical,  or  (4)  family  housing  Is  re- 
quired for  personnel  attending  service 
school  academic  courses  on  permanent 
change  of  station  orders,  or  (5)  family  hous- 
ing has  been  authorized  but  Is  not  yet  com- 
pleted or  a  family  housing  authorization 
request  Is  in  a  pending  military  construction 
authorization  bill.  Such  housing  facilities 
may  be  leased  on  an  individual  unit  basis 
and  not  more  than  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred such  units  may  be  so  leased  at  any  one 
time.  Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  such 
housing  facilities  may  not  exceed  an  aver- 
age of  $190  per  month  for  each  military  de- 
partment, nor  the  amount  of  ^250  per  month 
for  any  one  unit,  including  the  cost  of  utili- 
ties and  maintenance  and  operation." 

Sec.  507.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307,  326),  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1J>70  and  1971"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1971  and  1972." 

Sec  508.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  la  authorized  to  relocate  family 
housing  units  from  locations  where  they  ex- 
ceed requirements  to  military  installations 
where  there  are  hoiislng  shortages :  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  proposed  new  locations  and  estimated 
costs,  and  no  contract  shall  be  awarded 
within  thirty  days  of  such  notification. 

Sec.  509.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing,  including  improvements  to 
adequate  quarters,  improvements  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  reloca- 
tion of  family  housing,  rental  guarantee  pay- 
ments, construction  and  acquisition  of  trailer 
court  facilities,  and  planning,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  •219,502,000,  and 

(b)  for  support  of  military  family  hous- 
ing. Including  operating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  In- 
curred, payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1715m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $588,- 
636,000. 


TITLE  VI 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 


Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629) 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  adminis- 
tration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
incident  to  construction.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  Is  ap- 
proved under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  25o).  and  even 
though  the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  au- 
thority to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  Includes 
authority  to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire 
land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Including  tem- 
porary use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of 
Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropriations 
lor  public  works  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I,  II,  m,  IV,  and  V,  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$488,789,000  outside  the  United  States,  $92- 
278.000;  section  102.  $2,000,000;  or  a  total  of 
$583,067,000. 

(2)  for  title  n:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$234,738,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $21- 
001.000;  section  202,  $974,000;  or  a  total  of 
$256,713,000. 

(3)  for  title  ni:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$191,442,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $30- 
638.000;  section  302;  $22,712,000;  or  a  total 
of  $244,792,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  A  total  of  $43,600,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  family  housing. 
$808,138,000. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b) ,  any  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
titles  I.  n.  ni.  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  In 
the  dlscreUon  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  when  Inside  the 
United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska) ,  and  by  10  per  centum  when  outside 
the  United  States  or  In  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  If 
he  determines  that  such  increase  (1)  Is  re- 
quired for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  un- 
usual variations  In  cost,  and  (2)  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time 
such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. However,  the  total  cost  of  all  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  In  each  such  title  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  In  that  title. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  in  title  I,  n,  or  IV 
of  this  Act  involves  only  one  project  at  any 
military  Installation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that  the 
amount  authorized  must  be  increased  by 
more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed m  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  proceed  with  such  construction 
or  acquisition  If  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
the  amount  named  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
subsection  (a) ,  no  Individual  project  author- 
ized under  title  I.  II.  HI.  or  IV  of  this  Act 
for  any  specifically  listed  military  Installa- 
tion may  be  placed  under  contract  If — 

(1)  the  estimated  cost  of  such  project  Is 
•250.000  or  more,  and 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  based  on  bids  re- 
ceived, for  the  construction  of  such  project 
exceeds  by  more  than  25  per  centum  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress,  until  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  a  written  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  Increaaed 
cost  of  such  project,  Including  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  increase  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 
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(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  Identifying 
each  individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  In  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  shall  also"  Include  In  such  report 
each  Individual  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  scope  was  reduced  In  order  to  permit 
contract  award  within  the  available  author- 
ization for  such  project.  Such  report  shall 
Include  all  pertinent  cost  information  for 
each  Individual  project.  Including  the 
amount  In  dollars  and  percentage  by  which 
the  current  working  estimate  based  on  the 
contract  price  for  the  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress. 

Sec  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  lor  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  depart- 
ment or  Government  agency  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  recom- 
mended and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proved to  assure  the  most  efficient,  expedi- 
tious and  cost-efTectlve  accomplishment  of 
the  construction  herein  authorized.  The  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives a  breakdown  of  the  dollar  value  of  con- 
struction contracts  completed  by  each  of  the 
several  construction  agencies  selected,  to- 
gether with  the  design,  construction,  super- 
vision, and  overhead  fees  charged  by  each 
of  the  several  agents  In  the  execution  of  the 
assigned  construction.  Further,  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder.  If  the  national  security  will 
not  be  Impaired  and  the  award  Is  consistent 
with  chapter  137  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments shall  report  semiannually  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  all 
contracts  awarded  on  other  than  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sec  605.  (a)  As  of  October  1,  1971.  all  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works  (other 
than  family  housing)  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  or  de- 
velopment of  military  Installations  and  fa- 
cilities, and  all  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions therefor,  that  are  contained  In  titles 
I,  11,  in,  and  rv  of  the  Act  of  December  5, 
1969,  Public  Law  91-142  (83  Stat.  293),  and 
all  such  authorizations  contained  In  Acts  ap- 
proved before  December  6,  1969,  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization  are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In  part  before 
October  1,  1971.  and  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations therefore;  and 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  705(a)  of  the  Act  of  December  5, 
1969,  Public  Law  91-142  (83  Stat.  293,  315). 
all  authorizations  for  military  public  works 
(other  than  family  housing),  contained  in 
titles  I,  II.  in.  IV.  and  V  of  the  Act  of  July 
21.  1968,  Public  Law  90-408  (82  Stat.  367), 
and  all  authorizations  for  appropriations 
therefor,  and  not  superseded  or  otherwise 
modified,  are  hereby  continued  and  shall  re- 
main In  full  force  and  effect  until  October  1, 
1971. 


(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing,  including 
trailer  court  facilities,  all  authorizations  to 
accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expan- 
sions, or  extensions  to  existing  family  hous- 
ing, and  all  authorizations  for  related  facili- 
ties projects,  which  are  contained  In  this  or 
any  previous  Act,  are  hereby  repealed, 
except — • 

(1)  authorizations  for  family  housing 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  structural 
component  contracts  In  whole  or  in  part  be- 
fore such  date;  and 

(2)  authorizations  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions  to 
existing  family  housing,  and  authorizations 
for  related  facilities  projects,  as  to  which 
appropriated  funds  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  contracts  before  such  date. 

Sec  606.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  title  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion projects  Inside  the  United  States  in  ex- 
cess of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  appropriate  area  construction 
cost  Index,  based  on  the  following  unit  cost 
limitations  where  the  area  construction  cost 
index  is  1.0: 

(1)  ^41  per  square  foot  for  cold  storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  $11  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

(3)  $3,200  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4)  $11,000  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that  because  of  spe- 
cial circumstances,  application  to  such  proj- 
ect of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  contained 
in  this  section  is  impracticable:  Prorided, 
That  notwithstanding  the  limitations  con- 
tained m  prior  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on 
such  costs  contained  In  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for  such 
construction  not  heretofore  repealed  and  for 
which  construction  contracts  have  not  been 
awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  607.  Chapter  159  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended : 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  figure  "$200,000" 
In  the  Item  relating  to  section  2674  In  the 
analysis  and  Inserting  "$300,000 "  in  place 
thereof. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  figure  "$200,000"  In 
the  catchllne  of  section  2674  and  Inserting 
"$300,000"  In  place  thereof. 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  figures  •$200,000", 
"$50,000",  and  "$25,000'  In  section  2674(b) 
and  Inserting  "$300,000',  •■$100,000",  and 
"$50,000",  respectively,  in  place  thereof. 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  figure  '•$25,000" 
In  sections  2674  (a)  and  (e)  and  Inserting 
•■$50,000^'  In  place  thereof. 

Sec  608.  Section  2675  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting 
••(a)"  before  "Notwithstanding",  and  by  (2) 
adding  the  following  new  subsections : 

"(b)  A  lease  may  not  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  If  the  average  estimated  annual 
rental  during  the  term  of  the  lease  is  more 
than  $250,000  until  after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  from  the  date  upon  which  a 
report  of  the  facts  concerning  the  proposed 
lease  is  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(c)  A  statement  In  a  lease  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  have  been  met, 
or  that  the  lease  Is  not  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion. Is  conclusive." 

Sec  609.  Section  709  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1970  (83  Stat. 
317),  Is  amended  by  (1)  deleting  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof  "1971"  and  Inserting 
in  its  place  "1972";  and  (2)  deleting  from 
the  last  sentence  thereof  "$750,000"  and  In- 
serting In  Its  place  ■$3,000,000  ". 


Sec  610.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  Boiling  Anacostla  Elementary  School 
authorized  under  the  heading  ••headquarters 
COMMAND"  in  title  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  dependents  of  members 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  residing  in  the  Bellevue,  Wilburn.  and 
Boiling  family  housing  areas. 

Sec  611.  Titles  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '•Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1971." 

TITLE  VII 

RESERVE    FORCES    FACn.mES 

Sec  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facilities 
for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of  such 
facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

(1 )  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $13,700,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve,  $9,300,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $4,500,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $6,500,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve.  $3,500,000. 

Sec  702.  The  Secretary  ol  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facilities 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  529),  and  sections  4774(d)  and 
9774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  lands  Includes  authority 
for  surveys,  administration,  overhead,  plan- 
ning, and  supervision  incident  to  construc- 
tion. That  authority  may  be  exercised  before 
title  to  the  land  is  approved  under  section 
355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  255 ) ,  and  even  though  the  land  is  held 
temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire  real 
estate  or  land  Includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  In 
land  ( including  temporary  use) .  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange  of  Government-owned  land, 
or  otherwise. 

Sec  703.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Act,  1971." 

Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard:  Page 
4.  line  1;  delete  the  entire  line  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"Port  Monmouth,  N.J.,  $4,157,000;  Provided. 
That  $1,400,000  of  that  amount  shall  be 
utilized  for  participation  In  the  sanitary 
sewer  system  program  of  the  Northeast  Mon- 
mouth County  Regional  Sewerage  Authority." 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  give  the  congressional 
authority  for  the  military  installation  at 
Port  Monmouth,  N.J.,  to  participate  with 
various  surrounding  communities  in  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  Northeast 
Monmouth  County  Regional  Sewerage 
Authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  cen- 
tral New  Jersey  h&s  attempted  to  clear 
up  the  pollution  of  its  waters.  One  of  tlie 
most  important  aspects  in  this  effort  has 
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that 
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been  the  need  for  the  mililtar 
tion  at  Fort  Monmouth  to 
local  communities  in  a  r 
authority.  In  order  to  do 
have  the  authorization  of 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
priation  of  $1.4  million. 
The  State  has  urged 
take  part  in  this  authorit 
cal  communities  have  ma 
essary  arrangements  as  w 
increase  so  that  they  will 
sponsibilities.  I  believe  it 
the   Federal   Government 
this  project. 

The  President  made  a  v 
ment  recently  wherein  he 
Federal  Government  and 
take  the  lead  in  elimina 
from  the  streams  of  our 
Ueve  this  will  be  a  propei 
direction.  I  would  urge  the 
thorize  such  participation 
mouth  in  this  regional 
ity. 

Mr    RIVERS.  Mr.  Chai 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chair^ian 
a  number  of  such  areas 
which  are  similar  to  this 
bill  does  not  contain  any 
projects.  None  of  them 
But  I  will  say  this  to 
if  I  am  here  next  year,  w 
try  to  get  the  Department 
to  request  funds  for  all  of 
and  bring  them  up. 

I  think  the  gentleman 
since  it  would  not  be  funded 
withdraw  his  amendmen 
word  if  I  am  here  next 
my  best  to  get  this  included 
ers,  which  are  being  held 
liar  conditions.  We 
tion. 

Mr.  HOWARD.   Mr. 
I  have  such  great  faith 
man  from  South  Carolina 
will  be  here  next  year 
the  Committee  on  Armed 
I  am  very  grateful  for  his 
unanimous  consent  in 
his  statement,  that  the 
withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thete 
the  request  of  the  gentleqian 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 
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AMENDMENTS     OrFESEO     BT 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Ch4irman,  I  offer 
two  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  folloks: 


ard 


Orlando,    Fla., 


of  section  602 
000"  and  Inaert 
and  "taes.- 


OX) 


Amendments  offered  by 
page  12  between  lines  20 
following  : 

"Naval    Training    Center. 
»1 1^27,000." 

Strike   out  in   clause    (2) 
••$234,738,000"  and  •'•258.713 
in  place  thereof  •'•246,065 
040,000".  respectively. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
unanimous    consent    thai 
ments  be  considered  en 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objectioil 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  briefly 
explain  my  proposed  amendment,  its  pur- 
pose is  to  reinstate  $11,327,000  of  the 
$16,013,000  total  reduction  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
the  Naval  Training  Center  at  Orlando, 
Fla. — service  school  command.  The  $11,- 
327,000  represents  funds  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  with 
mess,  $8,892,000:  and  for  utilities.  $2,- 
435,000.  The  total  reduction  recom- 
mended by  the  House  committee — page 
18  of  House  Report  91-1098 — would  re- 
sult in  the  deferment  of  both  of  these 
projects,  as  well  as  the  academic  training 
building  and  the  technical  training 
building. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  en- 
tire $16,013,000  amount  reinstated,  the 
quarters  and  the  utilities  are  the  imme- 
diate need  items.  I  am  further  assuming 
that  the  other  items,  the  academic  and 
the  technical  training  buildings,  will  be 
included  as  the  need  arises,  and  no  later 
than  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  fact  that 
the  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  are  esti- 
mated to  require  more  time  for  construc- 
tion, approximately  6  additional  months, 
provides  further  logic  to  the  agreement 
to  temporarily  delay  the  two  training 
buildings. 

The  decision  to  establish  the  Orlando 
Naval  Training  Center  was  made  in 
1965  and  included  the  plarmed  relocation 
of  the  Sei-vice  School  Command  from 
Bainbridge.  Md.,  to  Orlando.  The  pri- 
mary justification  for  this  relocation 
was  and  is  economy. 

Cost  studies  on  where  to  locate  the 
Naval  Training  Center  indicate  develop- 
ment at  Orlando  would  save  $0.6  million 
annually  in  operation  and  maintenance 
fimds,  plus  a  one-time  cost  avoidance  of 
$13  million  in  mihtary  construction. 
At  least  75  percent  of  the  graduating 
recruits  go  directly  to  service  school; 
therefore,  location  of  service  schools  con- 
tiguous to  recruit  training  facilities  con- 
serves transportation  time  and  funds. 
This  savings  would  amount  to  an  addi- 
tional $2.5  million  annually. 

The  majority  of  the  recruit  training 
facilities  for  the  Orlando  Training  Cen- 
ter have  been  authorized  and  funds  ap- 
propriated in  previous  military  constinic- 
tion  programs.  In  order  to  start  reaping 
the  benefits  of  collocated  service  schools, 
the  first  authorization  of  fimds  for  the 
barracks  and  utilities  is  needed  now. 
Approval  of  these  items  is  essential  in 
order  to  provide  basic  facilities  for  hous- 
ing and  messing  of  service  school  stu- 
dents, with  approval  of  the  two  train- 
ing school  buildings  at  the  earliest  date 
possible  required  to  prevent  separation 
of  the  interdependent  facilities. 

It  would  be  false  economy  to  defer 
authorization  of  the  Orlando  barracks 
and  mess  hall  and  utilities  programs  at 
this  time.  Such  deferment  would  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  development  of  the  Or- 
lando plan  and  would  delay  the  transfer 
of  those  facilities  at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  and 
Newport,  R.I.,  which  are  to  be  relocated 
at  the  Orlando  Center. 

The  operation  of  these  sei-vice  schools 
at  locations  widely  separated  from  the 
associated  recruit  training  results  in  ex- 
cessive transportation  costs  and  ineflB- 


ciencies  which  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
planned  development  of  the  Semce 
School  Command  at  the  Orlando  Na- 
tional Training  Center.  If  budgetai-y  cur- 
tailments dictate  a  current  reduction  in 
the  funds  provided  for  the  development 
of  the  Orlando  Center.  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  amendment  to 
reinstate  at  least  $11,327,000  of  the  re- 
duction, believing  this  action  is  not  only 
necessary  for  the  orderly  and  efficient 
relocation  of  these  facilities  at  the  Or- 
lando Center,  but  it  is  also  a  move  to- 
ward long-range,  sound  future  econ- 
omy in  our  military  construction  pro- 
gram. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  my  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Orlando. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  and  fellow 
Florida  Congressman,  Bill  Cramer,  for 
his  excellent  presentation  on  behalf  of 
the  amendment.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  represent  the  district  in  Florida  which 
includes  the  Naval  Training  Center,  even 
though  I  was  not  a  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  when  the  decision  was 
made  to  construct  the  Nation's  third 
naval  training  center  in  Orlando.  On 
November  25.  1965.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cyiiis  Vance  approved  the  memo 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Installations  and  Logistics  concurring 
in  the  Navy's  need  for  a  third  training 
center  to  eliminate  the  severe  overcrowd- 
ing at  the  existing  Great  Lakes  and  San 
Diego  Centers.  Seven  locations  through- 
out the  eastern  United  States  were  care- 
fully studied  as  possible  sites  for  the  third 
training  center.  On  E>ecember  6. 1966,  Mr. 
Vance  wrote  to  the  chairmen  of  respec- 
tive committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
reconfirming  the  Navy's  position  that  Or- 
lando was  the  proper  location  for  a  naval 
training  center. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  primary  justification  for  this  selec- 
tion was  economy.  Results  of  comparison 
studies  between  Orlando  and  the  only 
other  site  determined  to  be  acceptable 
indicated  approximately  $0.6  million  an- 
nually in  operations  and  maintenance 
and  $13  million  in  military  construction. 
The  functions  at  the  Orlando  Center 
were  to  Include  recruit  training,  service 
schools.  WAVE  recruit  training,  a  nuclear 
power  school  and  supporting  units. 

To  date.  Congress  has  provided  $46.5 
million  in  fimds  for  construction  of  the 
facilities  necessary  to  provide  recruit 
training  for  8,000  men.  At  Orlando,  these 
facilities  are  now  under  construction  and 
will  be  completed  in  the  near  future  so 
that  the  overcrowding  at  the  San  Diego 
and  Great  Lakes  Cente-s  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

As  of  January  29.  1970.  the  total  ca- 
pacity at  the  three  centers  was  18.722 
while  the  number  of  recruits  on  board 
totaled  24.303.  In  other  words,  the  cen- 
ters were  overcrowded  to  the  extent  of 
5.581  recruits.  Presently  the  capacity  at 
the  Orlando  Center  is  3.752.  and  I  think 
you  can  see  what  it  will  mean  when  the 
full  8,000  recruits  can  be  accommodated. 
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I  have  personally  visited  the  center  on 
a  number  of  occasions  and  it  is  a  fa- 
cility of  which  we  can  all  be  proud,  not 
like  the  training  centers  many  of  us  went 
through  which  gave  us  our  first  impres- 
sion of  life  in  the  Navy.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
graduating  recruits /go  directly  to  service 
school  and  the  location  of  these  schools 
at  the  same  sites  where  recruit  training 
takes  place  conserves  transportation 
time  and  fimds.  This  is  presently  the 
situation  at  Great  Lakes  and  San  Diego, 
and  approximately  $2.5  million  annually 
will  be  saved  when  service  school  facili- 
ties are  located  in  Orlando.  The  full  $16 
million  recommended  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment's military  construction  budget 
for  fiscal  1971  is  needed  to  effect  the  sub- 
stantial savings  in  operating  expenses 
indicated  by  the  Navy's  economic  analy- 
sis. I  am  hopeful  this  amendment  of 
$11,327,000  for  bachelor  enlisted  bar- 
racks with  mess  facilities  will  be  adopted 
so  we  can  at  least  begin  to  provide  the 
first  facilities  for  this  development.  I 
hope  the  academic  training  building  and 
the  technical  training  building  will  be  in- 
cluded as  the  need  arises  and  no  later 
than  the  next  fiscal  year.  Only  when  the 
complex  is  fully  completed  will  we  realize 
the  full  savings  possible. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  we  have 
found  out  that  these  projects  which  the 
gentleman  has  Included  in  his  amend- 
ment for  Orlando  are  high  priority  proj- 
ects. We  asked  the  Navy  about  them.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  has  called  this  mat- 
ter to  our  attention,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  this  is  a  thing  we  should 
do.  This  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Florida.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  found  that  the 
items  Included  in  the  amendment  at  the 
new  Naval  Training  Center  at  Orlando, 
Fla.,  are  of  high  priority.  This  addition 
to  the  military  construction  bill — $11,- 
327,000  for  bachelor  enlisted  quarters 
with  mess  and  for  utilities — will  provide 
for  an  orderly  and  economical  relocation 
of  the  Navy  facilities  to  Orlando  from 
Bainbridge,  Md.,  and  Newport,  R.I.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  pass. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  situation  on  additional 
needed  facilities  for  Orlando  has  been 
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worked  out  favorably.  I  recently  was 
privileged  to  visit  the  Naval  Training 
Center  there,  and  I  am  highly  impressed 
with  the  outstanding  work  which  is  being 
done  there.  The  Naval  Training  Center 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  bases  in  ap- 
pearance that  I  have  seen,  and  much 
more  important,  the  attitude  of  the 
trainees  is  outstanding  and  their  morale 
is  high. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
additional  facilities  are  needed.  The 
workload  is  increasing,  and  I  can  state 
that  the  faciUties  which  are  included  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  are  essen- 
tial. They  should  be  provided  at  the  very 
earliest  moment.  I  am  glad  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  concurred  in  the 
amendment.  It  is  meritorious  and  should 
be  approved. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  tlie  distin- 
guished leader  for  his  remarks.  Recently 
he  received  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
award  in  Orlando. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemaii  yield 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  A^  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  Military  Construction,  I  too 
agree  that  this  amendment  is  important. 
I  had  some  serious  concern  when  I  no- 
ticed that  it  was  not  in  the  authorization 
bill,  and  I  am  delighted  now  that  it  is 
going  to  be  in  there.  I  believe  that  we 
should  go  ahead  with  this  naval  training 
station,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  au- 
thorization be  made.  " 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
As  the  Members  of  the  House  know,  I  do 
not  offer  such  amendments  lightly. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
desire  to  delay  action  on  this  bill,  but 
I  want  to  say  that  I  object  to  the  author- 
izations that  are  provided  to  expand  and 
improve  military  facilities  in  West  Ger- 
many and  in  Japan. 

Right  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  we  are  considering  a  very, 
very  important  trade  program.  Time  and 
time  again  before  our  committee  we  are 
told  about  the  remarkable  economic  re- 
covery of  both  Japan  and  West  Germany. 
These  two  nations  have  indeed  had  a  re- 
markable economic  recovery.  They  are 
trading  giants,  and  they  are  killing  us 
In  the  world  marketplaces.  One  reason  is 
that  wc  assume  for  them  a  tremendous 
cost  of  their  national  security  and  de- 
fense. This  creates  a  special  burden  for 
all  American  production  and  all  Ameri- 
can labor.  In  the  world  markets,  we  have 
an  overhanging  defense  cost  of  $72  bil- 
lion on  everything  we  produce.  This  In- 
cludes what  we  spend  to  defend  countries 
that  outjht  to  be  building  up  their  own 
defenses  by  this  time. 

Mr.  GILBERT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  As 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


mittee. I  can  say  we  have  been  having 
hearings  in  trade  and  tariffs,  and  the 
gentleman  raised  the  point  during  the 
testimony  we  received  this  morning.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  valid  point,  I  agree  with 
liim  completely  and  thoroughly. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  about  2  months  ago  I 
was  in  Germany  as  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee studying  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  NATO.  In  Germany  the  in- 
dividual that  I  spoke  with  when  I  asked 
that  they  contribute  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  310,000  soldiers  in  NATO 
said  to  me,  'Well,  I  don't  know.  We  are 
not  going  to  do  anything."  He  refused 
to  say  that  they  would  give  any  assist- 
ance toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
troops  in  Europe.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  that  we  should  do  today  in 
the  way  of  expending  our  funds  in  order 
to  assist  them  any  further  when  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  troops  in  Europe. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chaii-man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man does  not  object  to  our  providing  for 
the  comfort  and  the  protection  of  our 
own  troops  so  long  as  they  are  in  foreign 
countries. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  Ger- 
many has  paid  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
troops.  Furthermore,  they  have  equipped 
tliemselves  with  our  tanks  and  other 
equipment.  Germany  has  paid  many 
times  what  the  other  NATO  allies  have. 

So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about,  but  we  have  troops  over  there.  We 
have  them  in  both  countries.  But  this  is 
for  the  comfort  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  whom  we  compel  to  serve  overseas. 
That  is  all  this  is. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  bring  them 
home.  I  want  to  reduce  these  expendi- 
tures. I  want  to  make  American  goods 
competitive  in  the  world.  The  only  way 
we  can  do  that  is  by  taking  off  our  backs 
this  tremendous  expenditure  which  is 
added  to  the  cost  of  eveD'thlng  we  sell 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  suggesting  that  we 
bring  our  troops  home  from  everywhere 
in  the  wide  world?  It  sounds  as  if  the 
gentleman  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
isolationism,  which  may  be  the  case.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  VANIK  I  am  suggesting  we  shift 
the  defense  burdens  to  those  countries 
which  are  capable  of  handUng  their  own 
defense  expenditures.  I  do  not  think 
that  these  economically  strong  countries 
should  rely  on  us  for  defense  and  use 
their  released  energies  and  resources  to 
take  over  our  own  world  markets.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  fair  competition. 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr 
der  if  we  can  arrive  at  so»ie 
on  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
sent  that  all  debate  on 
and  all  amendments  thereto 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the^e 
the  request  of  the  gentlem 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Nedzi>. 

Mr.   NEDZI.    Mr 
asked  for  this  time  for 
announcing  to  the  House 
go  back  into  the  House  it 
to  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
following  the  motion  to 
is  for  the  purpose,  if  the 
tion   is  voted   down,   of 
motion  to  recommit  in  lin( 
amendment,  to  provide 
of  funds  for  construction 
facilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
Farbstein  > . 

Mr.    FARBSTEIN.    Mr 
Just  want  to  embellish 
made  a  moment  ago 
$12  billion  a  year  to  main 
in  Europe.  In  the  course 
I  could  not  get  the 
nation's   defense   ministe 
pick  up  the  burden  of 
defense  of  our  troops 
priorities  are  such  that 
up  the  cost  of  our  troops, 
the  consent  of  anyone 
pay   the  costs   to   maintain 
which  protect  them  is 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Th( 
nizes  the  gentleman   frcfn 
Fisher  ' . 

Mr.    FISHER.    Mr 
days  ago  I  spent  several 
Air  Force  Base.  There  I 
operations  and  plans,  w 
to  a  provision  I  desire  to 

The  Air  Force  proposes 
a  modem  depot  engine 
for  $15.7  million  at  Kelly 
in  San  Antonio.  Tex.  Thii 
for  itself  within  the  first 
tion.  In  fact,  the  Air 
pating  the  beneficial  us< 
ing  by  July  of  1972,  has 
its  request  for  engine 
year  by  $10  million 
hauled  in  this  new  plan^ 
used  in  the  F-4,  the  C-1 
aircraft.  The  facilities 
used  for  the  overhaul  of 
Air  Force  Base  were  bull 
I  as  truck  repair  shops 
War   II   as  wooden   wa 
buildings,  even  if  repaired 
would  be  completely 
ciently  overhauling  modern 
Nearly  $2  million  would 
repwiir  and  modify  these 
this  new  plant  were  no 
Currently,  work  force 
limited  by  the  condition! 
isting  buildings.  These 
due  to  poor  enviroiunenjtal 
material  flow  patterns 
by  adapting  the  Job  to 
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year  of  opera- 
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1  ilready  reduced 
pqocurement  this 
to  be  over- 
include  those 
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in  World  War 
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dispersed  location  of  these  buildings  also 
creates  an  eqiUvalent  engine  overhaul 
flow  distance  of  37  miles. 

The  proposed  facility  will  provide  a 
modern  highly  productive  engine  over- 
haul plant  which  will  allow  for  a  10  or 
more  percent  productivity  increase.  En- 
gine overhaul  flow  distance  will  be  re- 
duced by  80  percent.  This  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  decreased  flow  distances 
will,  in  turn,  effect  considerable  inventory 
reductions. 

The  labor,  inventory,  and  other  sav- 
ings to  be  achieved  make  this  a  most 
worthy  and  wise  investment  at  tliis  time. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez  > ,  has  been  very  ac- 
tively interested  in  this  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Rivers". 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  so  we  can 
get  moving. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Cramer). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OfrERED    BY    MR.    RIVKBS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments  to  title  III. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rivers:  Page 
23.  after  line  4.  insert: 

•McClellan  AFB.  Sacramento.  California. 
$4,615,000.  ■• 

On  page  25.  after  line  22.  Insert 

'Beale  AFB.  Marysvllle.  California.  $1,364,- 
000" 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Beale  Air  Force  Base  and 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base  are  in  the  same 
category,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  required  the 
Air  Force  to  certify  to  us  the  need  for 
these  projects,  because  we  got  informa- 
tion that  certain  of  these  installations 
were  going  to  be  curtailed,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  McClellan.  McClellan  is  the 
largest  air  materiel  base  on  the  west 
coast.  It  has  approximately  22,000 
civilians. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  it  closed.  We 
wsmt  it  to  remain  open.  It  has  a  logistics 
requirement  which  is  needed,  and  we  do 
not  believe  It  should  be  tampered  with. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  think 
that  with  the  "longlegged"  aircraft  like 
the  C-5A,  of  which  we  have  only  a  few, 
we  do  not  need  these  air  materiel  bases. 
We  wanted  the  Air  Force  to  certify  the 
need  and  they  did.  That  is  the  reason 
why  v;e  restor'-d  these, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  extend  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  my  appreciation 
for  the  cooperation  extended  to  me  and 
to  my  colleagues  representing  this  area 
during  the  i>ast  few  days,  and  also  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  recognize  this  is  a  very  compli- 
cated and  difBcult  piece  of  legislation,  I 


appreciate  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man has  offered  to  correct  what  had  been 
put  forward. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  should  like  to  say,  just  about  any- 
thing we  deferred  is  needed.  It  was  mere- 
ly deferred.  We  could  put  in  10  times 
as  much. 

We  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any 
cutback.  Last  year  there  was  about  an 
$800  million  deferral.  We  do  not  want 
any  of  this  blU  held  back.  I  hope  it  wUl 
not  be. 

We  want  these  people  to  tell  us  things 
on  which  we  can  depend  to  make  future 
plans.  That  Is  the  reason. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, they  have  satisfactorily  explained 
this. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  consideration 
given  to  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  and 
to  Beale  Air  Force  Base.  They  are  very 
worthy  facilities,  located  In  the  West. 
They  do  a  very  good  job  in  supplying 
our  people  in  the  area  of  Southeast  Asia. 
We  are  happy  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  restore  the  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  what  this  new  Pentagon,  or 
Pentagon  auxiliary,  to  be  constructed  at 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  is  going  to  cost? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  the  gen- 
tleman asked  that.  We  own  property 
over  at  Boll  Ing -Anacostia  which  Is 
invaluable. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  We  have  over  200  proj- 
ects in  the  District  of  Columbia,  North- 
ern Virginia,  and  Maryland,  where  we 
pay  rent,  which  goes  up  Into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  We  asked 
SccretaiT  McNamara  to  go  over  and 
utilize  the  ground  we  have  there,  to  cen- 
tralize our  defense  activities.  Secretary 
Laird  is  the  first  person  who  seems  tc 
comprehend. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  what  I  hope 
will  be  the  utilization  of  valuable  land, 
where  we  can  put  all  of  the  Installations 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Northern 
Virginia,  and  Maryland  into  one  area. 
Thus  is  the  beginning  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  understand  it.  this 
building  starts  off  in  this  bill  at  $16.2 
million? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  trying  to  as- 
certain is  the  estimated  total  cost. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  How  much  will  It  cost? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  will  cost  $75  million 
or  $100  million. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  much? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  $75  mUlion  or  $100  mil- 
lion. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  anticipated  that 
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those  who  are  now  being  moved  out  to 
facilities  such  as  Crystal  City  will  later 
be  located  In  this  new  building? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  lu  this  one  building 
alone  there  will  be  approximately  10,000 
employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
abandon  the  Pentagon,  sometimes  known 
as  "Fort  Fumble",  Is  It? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  am  In  the  same  business  he  is  in.  1 
believe  we  ought  to  try  to  save  money. 
The  only  way  we  can  do  It  is  to  have 
as  many  facilities  as  possible  on  our  own 
ground.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  100 
percent.  This  is  the  beginning.  We  have 
to  save  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BT     MR.     RIVERS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rivers:  On 
page  37,  line  16,  delete  "facilities"  and  insert 
"utilities." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
haste  to  get  this  bill  printed  they  printed 
the  word  "facilities"  when  they  should 
have  printed  "utilities."  That  Is  all  this 
corrects  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   RIVXRS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rivers  :  On  page 
41,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  the  figure  "$488,- 
789,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$497,038,- 
000";  and  on  line  24.  strilce  the  figure  "$583,- 
067,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$591,316,000";  and  on  page  42,  lines  4  and 
6,  strilce  the  figure  "$191,442,000"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert  "$197,421,000";  and  on  line  6, 
strilce  the  figure  "$244,792,000"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "$250,771,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes In  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  amendment  Just 
corrects  the  totals  and  the  grand  totals 
imder  the  proper  titles.  That  Is  all  It 
does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   RIVERS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rivers  :  on  page 
,"0,  line  9,  delete  "Air"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "Army." 

On  page  SO,  line  15.  delete  "Army"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "Air." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes In  support  of  his  amendment. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this 
does  is  correct  a  printer's  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes:  On  page 
22,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "$1,584,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,853,000", 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  to  correct  an  error 
by  the  Air  Force  in  tabulating  the  costs 
of  the  projects  for  Tyndall  Air  Force 
Base  in  Florida  that  are  covered  In  this 
bill  and  for  no  other  purpose.  I  have 
cleared  the  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  leader.  I  am  most  ap- 
preciative to  them  and  to  the  commit- 
tee for  their  action  In  approving  these 
needed  facilities,  but  the  dollar  amount 
listed  is  wrong  and  I  hope  to  correct  It 
here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  On 
page  51,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  801(a).  There  is  hereby  created  for 
us«  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  Defense 
Facilities  Replacement  Fund,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Fund,"  which  shall  lie 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
expenses  authorized  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 803  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with  (1) 
the  net  proceeds,  as  defined  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  40  U.S.C.  485  (c),  hereafter  received 
from  the  handling  and  the  disposal  of  real 
and  related  personal  property  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  IJefense  as  authorized  by  section  802 
hereof,  exclusive  of  family  housing,  and  (2) 
such  funds  as  may  hereafter  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  to  provide 
adequate  capital  for  the  fund. 

"Sec.  802.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  is  necessary  for  national  defense 
purposes  to  relocate  or  replace  an  existing 
military  installation  or  facility,  including 
family  housing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  may 
authorize  the  disposal  of  all  or  part  of  the 
real  and  related  personal  property  which 
comprises  such  Installation  or  facility.  The 
General  Services  Administration  shall  act  as 
the  disposal  agent  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  property  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  disposal  pursuant  to  this 
Act  must  be  either  sold  for  fair  market  value 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  ex- 
changed for  other  property  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  use  as  a  replacement 
Installation  or  facility:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  disposals  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  to- 
gether with  such  reservations,  exceptions, 
convenants  and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  determines  to  be  necessary  in  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  national  defense. 

"Sec  803.  Appropriations,  to  be  derived  from 
the  fund,  are  authorized  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of:  (li  defraying  expenses  of  ac- 
qtiiring,  constructing,  converting,  expanding, 
rehRbilliailng,  repairing  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  a-qulsitlon,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  which  are 
necessar>  to  establish  or  develop  military 
installati  .is  or  facilities  for  those  to  be  dis- 
posed of  1.1  accordance  with  section  802.  (2) 
defraying  expenses  of  supervision,  overhead, 
planning,  design  and  Inspection  and  re- 
lated exp:  :ise8  incident  to  the  establishment 
of  such  n-  litary  installations  and  facilities; 
and  (3)  defraying  the  expenses  Inciured  in 
connection  with  the  transfer  of  activities 
to  the  new  location. 

"Sec.  804.  Section  501(b)  of  Public  Law  87- 
554  (76  Stat.  223,  237)  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  the  following  new  clause:  'and 
(4)  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  con- 
structing family  housing  units  at  installa- 
tions or  facilities  to  be  established  or  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  Defense  Fa- 
cility Replacement  Fund  Act  and  for  the 
purpose  of  debt  service  as  provided  in  this 
section:  proceeds  of  the  handling  and  the 
disposal  of  family  housing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  installations  or  facili- 
ties to  be  relocated  or  replaced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Defense  Facility  Replacement 
Fund  Act,  including  related  land  and  im- 
provements, whether  handled  or  disposed  of 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  other 
Federal  Agency,  but  less  those  expenses 
payable  pursuant  to  section  204(b)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  485 
(b));  and  such  funds  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  the 
Defense  Facility  Replacement  Fund;  to  re- 
main available   until  expended.' 

"Sec.  805(a).  No  military  installation  or 
facility,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  section  802  of  this  Act,  and  no  expendi- 
tures may  be  made  from  the  fund  for  re- 
locating or  replacing  an  installation  or  facil- 
ity to  be  disposed  of  unless  such  a  project  is 
specifically  authorized  by  law. 

•(b)  This  section  is  not  applicable  to  the 
disposal  or  exchange  of  real  property  or  the 
acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities  which 
may  be  otherwise  authorized. 

•Sec.  806.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Defense  Facilities  Replacement  Fund  Act.'  " 

Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  amendment  be  considered  as  read  so 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is 
acting  for  the  committee  can  explain 
just  exactly  what  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  such 
a  long  amendment  really  has  a  very  bilef 
purpose. 

There  are  some  places  in  the  United 
States  where  the  military  are  occupying 
pieces  of  land  where  they  are  being  al- 
most Involimtarily  forced  out  of  this 
land  because  o:  the  nature  of  the  areas. 
There  is  just  not  enough  over-flight 
space  and  the  various  communities  have 
a  hard  time  living  with  It.  It  is  more  ex- 
pensive land  than  the  Government 
should  ose  for  the  use  now  made  of  it. 
However,  under  present  circumstances 
there  is  no  way,  really,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  without  this  amendment,  where- 
by the  Government  can  get  out  of  this 
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gret to  say  it,  but  we  lost  evei-jthins  in 
Brooklyn.  „  „  , 

Mr  BENNETT.  To  Charleston,  S.C. 

Mr  CAREY.  It  went  somewhere. 

Mr'  BENNETT.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  it  went  to  Charles- 

*°Mr  '  CAREY.  Then  let  us  say  that  it 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  Nor folk^It  cer- 
tainly left  Brookl>ii,  and  the  i^  ^^' 
that  facility  now  are  converted  into 
funds  for  recreation  and  certain  other 
purposes,  for  the  acquisition  of  open 
space  and  parkland.  .   *  tv,o 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  get  the  pomt  the 
gentleman  is  making,  and  I  am  yielding 
because  I  think  I  can  make  the  pomt 
very  clear.  I  bleieve  the  gentleman  is.  It 
is  true  that  the  funds  that  accrue  froni 
the  sale  of  this  land  would  be  involved 
only  in  the  movement  of  this  particular 
base  or  some  other  base  under  similar 
circumstances:  and  that  is  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation.  Unless  you  pass  this 
amendment  we  will  just  continue  to 
carrj'  on  just  like  we  have  in  the  past. 

We  must  have  priorities,  but  there  are 
some  priorities  which  are  not  proper  pri- 
orities in  this  country.  For  example,  we 
find  that  we  have  the  military  occupying 
land  which  really  ought  to  be  going  for 
high  rise  apartments  or  something  eue. 
For  instance,  we  find  that  such  valuable 
land  is  being  used  for  rifle  traimng  pur- 
poses, and  for  people  going  up  in  heli- 
copters, much  to  the  concern  of  people 
living  in  those  areas;  and  they  are  pro- 
testing such  uses,  and  as  a  consequence 
naturally   the   Federal   Government   is 
leaving  itself  wide  open  for  suits  because 
of  these  lawsuits  from  overflights. 

U  you  resist  this  amendment  you  would 
just  leave  things  as  they  are.  These  com- 
muniUes  are  insisting  that  the  mihUry 
get  out  but  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not afford  to  get  out,  because  the  moneys 
simply  are  not  there  to  move  these  f  acih- 
ties  When  it  does,  it  has  to  spend  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  to  move,  or 
it  has  to  spend  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  to  provide  new  facilities.  11  it  does 
not  move  it  opens  itself  up  to  judgments 
and  things  like  that  because  of  over- 
flights. ^  , 
And  bear  in  mind  that  each  one  or 
such  moves  would  have  a  triple  oversight 
in  both  Houses,  Congress  would  have  six 
times  in  which  to  look  it  over  before  it 

could  happen.  ,^     ^.  ,   ^u^ 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  for  a  mo- 
ment about  the  volunteer  army  for  our 
military  services.  There  is  but  one  way 
that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  talk 
people  into  Joining  a  volunteer  military 
force,  and  that  is  if  you  are  going  to 
provide  adequate  accommodations  and 
conveniences.  For  example,  we  have  peo- 
ple living  up  in  New  York  at  Camp  Drum, 
NY    who  are  living  in  World  War  H 
hous'ing,  housing  that  does  not  even  have 
the  proper  protection  against  the  cold 
in    the   winter   months,   they   have   no 
weather  stripping,  "no  nothing." 

Wlien  we  sell  a  piece  of  valuable  prop- 
erty, it  will  be  placed  in  escrow  to  pro- 
vide proper  accommodations  at  a  new 


location,  we  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
houses  short  for  our  mUitary.  This  will 
permit  us  to  maintain  orderly  planning 
As  it  is  now,  the  money  is  taken  and 
placed  into  the  Treasury  and  other  use 
is  made  of  it.  However,  this  Nvay  it  wi^ 
be  held  in  escrow.  We  will  l^^ow  where  it 
is   and  its  use  will  be  considered  by  the 
proper  committees  of  the  Congress 

As  of  now  we  have  so  many  priorities— 
all  sorts  of  priorities,  and  frequently  our 
military  funds  are  the  source  that  they 
are  looking  to.  because  they  always  look 
to  the  military  to  get  something.  We 
have  had  cases  where  surplus  Property 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  cities  and 
they  have  made  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars out  of  it.  Why  should  we  not  utilize 
some  of  this  money? 

Secretary  Laird  is  the  first  person  who 
has  comprehended  this  situation  We 
have  begged  them  to  do  this,  so  that  they 
could  orderly  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
money.  There  will  be  plenty  of  restric- 
tions, plenty  of  oversight,  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  the  proper  committees  \^o 
have  cognizance  of  these  matters  to  look 
into  these  matters. 

That  is  why  it  was  tuined  over  to  the 

gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett  . 

and  he  had  hearings  on  it  and  that  is 

why  it  is  here.  . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  .,  „„„ 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr'  NEDZI.  I  do  not  know  whether 

I  support  this  amendment  or  not.  Here 

Is  an  amendment  that  Is  three  pages 

^°  The  question  I  have.  Mi:  Chaiiman  is 
why  this  did  not  come  up  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It  seems 
to  me  rather  unusual  to  bring  an  amend- 
ment of  this  length  and  so  complicated 
before  the  House  at  this  point. 

Mr  RIVERS.  It  did  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  gentleman  from  Floi- 
ida  (Mr  BKiraETT)  and  he  had  hearings^ 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Why  was  it  not  reported 
to  the  committee? 

Mr  RIVERS.  It  is  being  reported  light 
now  I  am  telling  the  genUeman  The 
last  hearings  were  held  last  week  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  full  committee  never 
had  any  knowledge  of  this. 

Mr  RIVERS.  That  was  subsequent  to 
the  last  date  of  the  full  committee  hear- 
ings and  that  la  why.  if  the  amendment 
had  come  before  the  full  committee  it 
would  have  been  acted  upon  as  a  part  of 

this  bill. 

Mr  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i,      „„ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr  VANIK.  As  I  understand  it.  these 
funds  that  are  accumulated  through  the 
sale  of  real  estate  and  other  things  that 
belong  to  the  various  portions  of  the  de- 
fense Establishment  can  then  only  be 
used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
such  purposes  as  they  might  determine 
wise.  Would  there  be  any  reappropnation 
of  these  funds? 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  to  answer 
the  genUeman.  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
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only  applies  where  there  has  been  pres- 
sure on  a  military  installation  to  remove 
from  an  area  because  of  overflights  and 
for  whatever  other  reason — but  does  not 
apply  generally  speaking. 

This  particular  situation  relates  only 
to  places  where  the  military  has  been 
involuntarily  forced  out  of  an  area. 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  this  money  would 
not  have  to  be  reappropriated? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Oh,  yes,  it  would  have 
to  be  reappropriated. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Out  of  the  escrow  funds? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  would  first  have 
to  go  l)efore  the  committee,  the  authori- 
zation committee  for  a  line  item.  Then 
there  would  have  to  be  an  appropriation 
for  it  as  well. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
that  it  would  have  to  be  reappropriated? 
That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  have  to  be  re- 
appropriated. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  can  reas- 
sure me  as  to  that? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  I  can. 

This  was  unanimously  passed  out  of 
our  subcommittee  by  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  years  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  always 
supported  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  their  legislation  which  they  have 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  intend  to  support  the  present 
bill,  but  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  our  colleague  from  Florida 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  several  other 
pieces  of  legislation  now  on  our  statute 
books  and  I  must,  therefore,  oppose  the 
amendment.  The  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  have  not  been 
consulted  in  this  matter. 

I  have  been  astounded  at  the  state- 
ments made  by  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  that  when  mili- 
tary property  is  declared  surplus  and 
disposed  of  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration that  the  moneys  derived 
therefrom  go  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

This  Is  not  a  correct  statement  of  fact. 
When  property  is  declared  surplus  by  the 
military  and  handled  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty, the  proceeds  thereof  go  into  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  The 
money  in  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  is  then  appropriated  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  the  States  for  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  recreational  areas.  If  any 
funds  from  the  sale  of  military  surplus 
are  not  appropriated  within  a  5 -year 
period  from  the  date  of  their  being  cov- 
ered into  the  fund,  then  and  then  only 
does  it  go  into  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  agree  with  you.  I 
never  said  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  you  did  not  say  so, 
but  some  other  people  cUd. 


The  change  in  the  maimer  of  disposi- 
tion and  the  funds  received  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  military  property  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  Mr.  Vinson 
heartily  endorsed  the  establishment  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
and  felt  that  it  was  proper  that  the 
funds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  military 
property  should  go  into  that  fund,  and 
remain  there  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  was 
at  his  insistence  that  the  5-year  pro- 
vision was  placed  in  the  land  and  water 
legislation  in  order  to  prevent  funds 
languishing  in  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  or  creating  a  surplus  for 
that  fund  as  this  amendment  proposes 
to  do  for  the  military. 

Now  very  frankly,  there  has  been  no 
recommendation  that  I  know  of  by  any 
prior  administration  or  this  administra- 
tion that  has  ever  changed  that  position. 
The  position  of  the  prior  administrations 
and  this  administration  is  that  this  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  be  in- 
creased. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  a  bill  increasing  from  $200  million 
a  year  to  $300  million  a  year,  the  amount 
that  goes  Into  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund. 

If  you  adopt  this  amendment  and  If 
you  adopt  this  approach  for  the  military, 
then  you  are  completely  negating  what 
the  Congress  has  said  they  want  to  do 
with  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund. 

It  is  that  simple.  Now  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  any  comment 
that  he  desires  to  make. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
money  is  not  expended,  it  ends  up  in 
the  general  revenue.  But  when  military 
property,  defense  surplus,  is  cataloged 
through  the  military,  it  then  goes  to 
GSA. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  goes  to  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Surplus  Property  Act.  Once  the  prop- 
erty is  sold,  the  military  has  no  control 
over  the  money.  It  makes  no  difference 
where  it  goes.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
that  now  it  goes  into  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd.  I  accept  that 
statement.  What  I  want,  and  what  the 
amendment  seeks  to  provide.  Is  that 
when  we  have  a  piece  of  property  that 
is  owned  by  the  military,  we  can  dispose 
of  it  and  use  the  money  received  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  military.  That 
Is  all  the  amendment  would  do. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  property  which 
would  not  be  handled  In  that  fashion. 
Lots  of  property  would  be  allowed  to  go 
the  other  way.  But  when  we  have  an  out- 
and-out  business  deal,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  would  be  applicable  to. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  net  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  that  $50  million  a 
year  or  more  received  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  military  property  will  not  go 
into  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KINO.  If  the  gentleman  will  read 


section  802.  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the 
second  Une,  he  will  see  the  following 
language:  "For  pmrposes  of  relocating  or 
replacing  existing  military  installation  or 
facility." 

This  provision  would  not  interfere 
with  any  sale  of  surplus  property,  real 
or  personal,  except,  for  example,  in  a 
situation  such  as  that  which  exists  at  El 
Torro,  Calif.,  where  I  imderstand  the 
community  wants  to  get  us  out  of  there. 
We  have  to  replace  that  base.  We  want 
to  take  the  money  received  from  the  sale 
of  that  valuable  property  and  use  it  to 
build  and  install  another  base  In  order 
to  provide  the  same  facility. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority might  desire  to  use  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base.  If  it  is  so  needed  by  them, 
and  we  can  sell  it,  we  sUll  need  the  Mc- 
Guire Base  or  some  such  base  as  that 
facility  provides.  Under  this  amendment 
we  can  proceed  to  replace  it.  Tliat  is  all 
the  amendment  would  do. 

I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man's ability.  I  do  not  question  what 
the  gentleman  says  about  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd  because  I  know 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  But 
this  amendment  would  take  care  of  a 
business  deal  in  such  cases  as  those  re- 
ferred to.  We  may  not  want  to  be  in  a 
metropolitan  area.  A  base  Is  a  base  to  us. 
We  may  not  want  such  a  base  In  a  con- 
gested area.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  spoken  about  a  base  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  a  city  which  has  grown 
up  at  the  end  of  the  runway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Briefly,  I  merely  wish 
to  emphasize  that  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  in  speaking,  did 
misunderstand  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  If  he  will  read  it  carefully, 
he  will  see  that  this  is  so.  Actually,  I 
seriously  doubt  that  a  single  penny  would 
not  find  its  way  into  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  or  any  other  such 
meritorious  fund,  if  we  passed  this  leg- 
islation. I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate  I  do  not 
know  how  many  years  now,  a  long  num- 
ber of  years,  and  the  i^ost  frustrating 
thing  that  I  see  in  this  committee  is  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  military.  Is  occupying  some  extreme- 
ly expensive  land.  It  is  not  In  accord 
with  the  proper  priorities  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  to  have  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  military,  occupy  this  land.  It 
is  expensive  land.  The  people  who  live  In 
the  area  do  not  want  the  military  there, 
and  the  military  do  not  want  particular- 
ly to  be  there.  But  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  move  out.  For  Instance,  we 
might  have  a  $50  million  base,  and  if  the 
base  would  be  moved  50  miles  west  or 
something  like  that,  it  could  be  built  on 
land  that  would  be  valued  at  $5  million. 
So  I  say  the  military  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged from  moving  out  and  giving 
proper  prioriUes  to  that  land.  Under  this 
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tliey  could  move  away  ar  d  the  project 
could  be  financed. 

Then  they  can  move  awi  iy  and  finance 
the  project.  As  it  now  is.  they  are  Just 
r.ot  going  to  move.  Tlie  Fe  deral  Giovem- 
ment  is  not  going  to  give  up  a  military 
base  it  now  has  and  neecs  for  military 
purposes  just  because  it  iits  on  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  land. 

This  has  been  one  of  tlie  frustrating 
and  diflBcult  things  for  m:  committee  to 
meet.  Then  the  Department  came  up 
with  this  proposal.  It  seen  ed  a  good  one. 
We  held  healings.  There  *as  not  a  dis- 
.senting  vote  in  the  coram  ttee.  We  made 
!;ome  change  in  it  as  it  ca  ne  to  us.  They 
were  not  extensive  change  s. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chai-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chair  man,  was  any- 
one from  the  conservation  people  in  to 
testify  before  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  coi  iservation  peo- 
ple would  not  have  very  much  interest 
in  going  before  our  coirmittee.  Except 
in  a  very  few  cases  these  are  not  places 
involving  the  conservatio  n  people.  They 
are  not  places  the  cons<  jrvation  people 
would  be  interested  in.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  turban,  downtown  areas. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  money  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  property  will  g )  into  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  i  xt? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  gentleman  mtist 
not  have  listened  to  whs  t  I  said.  I  said 
there  was  not  going  to  be  any  amount  of 
money  coming  to  that  und  from  this 
operation. 

The  Government  is  just  not  going  to 
move.  It  has  the  properly  it  needs,  and 
it  needs  the  property.  It  i  >ught  to  be  get- 
ing  out  of  that  propertr  and  going  to 
less  expensive  types  of  lai  d. 

The  House  can  defeat  this  if  It  wants 
to.  but  it  will  not  add  o:  le  penny  to  the 
conservation  purposes.  Tl  len  we  will  have 
the  Federal  Government  sitting  on  land 
which  has  potential  better  use.  which  is 
not  being  used  to  the  extent  it  should  be, 
and  we  are  really  fighting  against  the 
priorities  of  this  country  if  we  fight  this 
amendment 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chiirman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yielil  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
the  committee  to  absolutely  understand 
what  is  involved  here.  Ifhe  Defense  De- 
partment has  testified  t^  our  committee 
that  the  release  of  thoas  pieces  of  land 
in  the  amendment  is  needed  because 
cities  are  growing  up  rroimd  them.  If 
they  cannot  dispose  of  jthese  bases  and 
get  a  better  deal  somewhere  else  in  the 
same  area,  such  as  in  California,  they 
are  not  going  to  move.  This  is  not  sur- 
plus property.  They  will  stay  there  if 
they  have  to.  but  they  w  ant  to  move  un- 
der an  orderly  process,  and  this  is  the 
only  way  they  can  do  it,  as  we  see  it 
now. 

That  is  what  this  is  ill  about.  This  is 
not  surplus  property.  This  is  not  water 
conservation  property.  « s  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  sai4.  It  is  property 
such  as  McGuire  in  New  York  and  one 
in  California,  where  thsy  would  like  to 
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build  a  new  base  if  they  can  sell  their 
present  property  at  a  price  which  would 
justify  their  removal.  Otherwise  they 
will  stay  there  as  long  as  they  have  to. 
That  wUl  not  be  declared  surplus,  I  can 
guarantee  tliat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Rivers  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  is  not  the  reason  for 
having  this  in  here.  We  want  it  so  we 
can  plan  in  an  orderly  manner.  That  is 
all  it  does.  There  is  not  any  hocus-pocus. 
We  do  not  do  business  in  this  way. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  not  this  amendment  sim- 
ply permit  the  Army  to  sell  parcel  A,  so 
to  speak,  and  take  the  money  for  the 
sale  and  with  it  buy  parcel  B? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct — with 
thorough  scrutiny  by  the  Congress  in 
the  process. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  And  if 
they  get  more  money  for  the  parcel  A 
than  they  have  to  pay  for  parcel  B,  the 
money  goes  into  escrow  to  buy  parcel  C. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right.  It  is  to 
encourage  the  Government  to  move  oft 
property  where  they  should  not  be. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
example  given  where  they  want  to  move 
from  a  property  in  town,  if  they  get  $105 
m'llion  for  that,  and  they  have  to  pay 
$60  million  for  another  property,  and 
they  have  a  surplus  of  $45  million,  what 
happeris  to  that  siu-plus? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  goes  into  an  accoimt 
to  be  used  for  similar  moves. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  $45  million  should 
go  into  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  When  the  proposal  first 
came  to  us,  it  had  a  proposal  for  fund- 
ing of  $50  million  immediately,  so  it 
would  have  more  flexibility. 

At  my  motion  we  took  that  out.  I 
said,  "Well,  you  ought  to  have  enough, 
because  you  are  going  to  have  this 
money  coming  back,  which  you  men- 
tioned. That  is  all  we  are  going  to  give 
you.  We  will  let  you  have  that  money 
which  comes  that  way." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  to  answer  a  question.  What  effect 
will  this  amendment  have,  if  any,  on  the 
disposal  of  surplus  military  property  for 
school  purposes,  fire  stations,  and  that 
kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  will  have  no  effect 
as  a  practical  matter  as  to  anybody 
getting  any  money  for  any  purpose,  be- 
cause  the   military,  as   the  chairman 


pointed  out,  is  not  going  to  move  from 
these  bases  without  this  legislation.  It 
is  not  going  to  diminish  one  penny  for 
other  purposes  because  the  military  has 
no  intention  of  moving  unless  this  passes. 
These  are  only  bases  they  need.  These 
bases  are  not  being  closed  for  a  diminu- 
tion of  military  need.  These  military 
bases  have  been  encompassed  by  cities. 
The  property  has  become  valuable. 

They  should  be  moved  into  a  lower 
type  of  land  use,  allowing  housing  to  be 
built,  and  that  type  of  thing. 

Tliere  will  not  actually  be  any  money 
going  to  the  water  conservation  fund  or 
to  the  general  treasui-y  or  to  anybody 
if  we  do  not  pass  the  amendment.  If  we 
do  pass  the  amendment  the  Government 
will  be  moving  the  military  off  the  higher 
priority  type  land  onto  lower  priority  type 
land.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  believe  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  amendment  raises  a 
great  many  questions.  It  would  have  been 
completely  in  order  to  have  this  amend- 
ment heard  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

As  I  stated  before  in  my  question  to 
the  chairman,  this  matter  did  not  come 
up  before  the  full  committee.  To  me  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  cer- 
tainly it  should  have. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  did  come  before  the 
full  committee.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  to  have  a 
hearing  on  it.  It  was  before  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  not  offered  to  the  full 
committee  because  the  subcommittee 
hearings  were  held  subsequent  to  the  last 
full  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  committee  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  hearings. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  did  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  When  this  matter  came 
up  the  chairman  annoimced  what  it  was. 
The  policy  was  annoimced  to  the  full 
committee.  My  committee  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  drafting  the  precise  lan- 
guage. Thus  the  issue  had  already  been 
settled* 

I  did  not  dream  up  this  procedure.  It 
was  a  question  of  doing  it  in  the  speedy 
time  it  needed  to  be  done.  This  was  done 
in  my  subcommittee,  which  was  directed 
at  the  command  of  the  chairman  in  a  full 
committee  meeting  to  find  precise  lan- 
guage which  would  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive. So  in  a  sense  it  was  before  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  In  a  sense. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  respectfully  direct  some  ques- 
tions to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Bennett. 

The  first  question  I  believe  can  be  an- 
swered rather  briefly.  Is  it  the  contem- 
plation of  the  committee  that  this  ar- 
rangement would  apply  to  three,  four, 
five  or  six  specific  cases  which  they  have 
in  mind,  or  would  it  be  a  long-range 
policy? 
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Mr.  BEINNETT.  Well,  it  certainly  would 
apply  to  three  facilities  that  are  in  mind 
at  the  present  time  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  One  of  them,  I  believe,  is  El  Toro 
in  California. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  second  question  also  re- 
quires only  a  brief  answer. 

Does  this  langtiage  of  this  amendment 
in  anv  respect  involve  exchanges  of  land? 
Mr'  BENNETT.  I  presiune  it  could  be 
done,  but  it  was  not  the  real  piu-pose  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  presume  there 
is  that  general  power  in  the  Government 
to  do  that.  If  there  is  not,  this  does  not 
add  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Does  the  amendment  in  any 
way  relate  by  language  to  exchanges  of 
land? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  does  not  add  to 
any  such  power  the  Government  might 
have  in  that. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  power  ex- 
ists in  the  Government  at  the  present 
time  or  not,  but  this  legislation  does  not 
add  to  that  power  and  does  not  create 
the  power. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  third  question  is:  Is 
there  any  provision  in  this  amendment 
which  would  permit  the  sale  of  present 
military  property  for  less  than  fair  mar- 
ket value  or  at  less  than  fair  value  for 
any  consideration  such  as  schools,  hos- 
pitals, recreation,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  no  provision 
in  this  legislation  to  do  what  you  suggest. 
Mr.  KYL.  Am  I  correct,  then,  in  as- 
suming that  the  price  at  which  this  prop- 
erty would  be  sold  would  be  on  an  ap- 
praised  fair  market  value  or  by  bid? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KYL.  But  in  no  case  would  it  be 
less  than  fair  market  value? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  no  case  would  it  be 
less  than  fair  market  value. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  the  present  law. 
It  has  to  be  fair  market  value. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  He  was  asking 
about  the  law. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  probably  not  as 
well  informed  on  the  meaning  of  this 
amendment  as  I  should  be,  but  I  submit 
that  It  is  far-reaching  in  Its  effect. 

Now,  I  do  not  appear  in  the  well  of  the 
House  as  an  antagonist  to  the  military 
program  of  this  coimtry.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  knows,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  military  program.  But,  as  I 
imderstand  it — and  I  speak  as  the  author 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Act  of  1949  that  set  up  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  set  up 
a  formula  for  the  disposition  of  federally 
owned  property.  In  the  disposition  of  this 
property  there  are  three  categories.  First, 
there  is  the  category  that  if  the  pr(«>erty 
is  not  needed  by  the  Federal  agency,  It 
is  circulated  among  the  other  Federal 
agencies.  Secondly,  if  the  other  Federal 
agencies  do  not  need  it,  then  it  Is  de- 
clared surplus. 

At  first  It  Is  excess  to  the  agency's 
need  that  happens  to  be  occupying  the 
property.  For  example,  if  the  Air  Force 
is  occupying  it  and  it  Is  excess  to  their 
need,  all  of  the  other  agencies  of  the 
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Government,  both  civilian  and  military, 
are  circulated  as  to  their  need  for  it. 
Then,  if  no  one  claims  it  from  the  other 
Government  agencies,  it  is  declared  siu:- 
plus.  At  that  time  there  are  certain  well- 
defined  provisions  in  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  which  say  that  that  property 
can  be  claimed  by  State  or  local  political 
subdivisions  for  education  or  hospitals 
at  a  nominal  cost.  The  taxpayers  paid 
for  it  and  the  taxpayers  are  supposed  to 
be  allowed  to  use  it. 

In  the  third  category  it  is  for  recrea- 
tion, parks  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
local  entity  is  allowed  to  buy  it  as  50 
percent  of  its  appraised  market  value. 
This  is  not  what  the  Government  paid 
for  it.  The  Government  may  pay  $1  for 
it,  but  it  may  be  worth  $1  million.  I  have 
in  my  district  an  Air  Force  base  of  400 
acres  that  was  ceded  to  the  Government 
for  $2— two  different  parcels  for  $2.  That 
property  today  is  worth  $100,000  an  acre. 
If  it  were  sold  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  would  bring  $100,000  an  acre,  be- 
cause it  is  4  miles  from  downtown  Los 
Angeles  and  is  in  the  center  of  a  very 
high-priced  industrial  district.  If  that 
property  is  sold,  then  the  money  goes 
into  the  General  Treasury. 

Now,  if  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment  correctly,  this  says,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  the  Presidio  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  to  be  declared  surplus — and 
I  would  not  even  attempt  to  say  what 
it  is  worth,  although  I  would  say  it  is 
worth  maybe  $1  billion  because  it  is  very 
valuable  land — if  that  property  were 
sold— and  it  ought  to  be  sold,  I  believe, 
because  the  Government,  right  across 
the  bay  from  it,  around  Vallejo,  has  sev- 
eral thousand  acres,  or  they  did  the  last 
time  I  knew  anything  about  it,  which  is 
relatively  cheap  land.  Letterman's  Hos- 
pital—and other  facilities  could  be 
moved  to  Govenmient-owned  land 
across  San  Francisco  Bay — land  which 
is  relatively  cheap.  The  homes  of  the 
generals  and  admirals  who  live  on  the 
Presidio  property  could  very  easily  be 
moved  there. 

If  it  is  sold  for  $1  billion  and  then  the 
money  remains  in  a  revolving  fund  in 
the  military,  the  Congress  loses  control 
over  it.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
loses  control  of  the  appropriations — and 
in  my  opinion  it  sets  up  backdoor  financ- 
ing about  which  we  have  heard  so  mtich. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Not  under  this.  This 
would  be  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well,  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  Is  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Congress.  It  would 
have  to  be  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  chairman  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Presidio  at  this 
time  and  if  the  Presidio  is  sold,  the  juris- 
diction would  go,  under  the  formula  for 
the  disposal  of  excess  property,  into  the 
Tretisury  and  then  the  gentleman  if  he 
wanted  to  use  any  of  that  money  would 
go  and  justify  it  In  a  regular  routine  way. 


But,  I  submit,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment,  and  if  I  do  not,  I  would  like 
to  have  it  explained  to  me,  imder  the 
gentleman's  amendment — and  it  is  quite 
ambiguous;  I  have  looked  at  it  and  it  is 
not  clear — his  answer  to  one  of  the  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl)  was  not  a  clear  answer  when 
it  was  stated  that  it  would  not  be  sold 
for  less  than  its  market  value.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  amendment  that  says  it 
has  to  be  sold  for  fair  market  value. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  general 
law. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  it  would  be 
general  but  in  the  category  of  general 
law  the  1949  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Act  provides  a  present  formula 
which  Congress  has  approved  and  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Holifield 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Under  existing  law 
that  money  goes  into  the  general  fimd 
and  is  not  available  as  a  pool  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  use,  without 
proper  congressional  control. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  support 
every  justifiable  appropriation  that  is 
asked  for  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  have  done  so  in  the  past.  I 
have  supported  it  because  I  beUeve  that 
they  know  their  business  and  they  know 
what  they  are  doing.  But  I  submit  to 
you  as  I  imderstand  this  amendment, 
it  sets  up  a  completely  different  method 
of  disposing  of  military  property.  It 
takes  land  just  like  the  Presidio  or  any 
other  lands  that  have  increased  tremen- 
dously in  value  and  it  gives  to  the  mili- 
tary a  tremendous  fimd  which  has  not 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  nor 
specified  for  certain  purposes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  not  this  the  difference? 
This  amendment  proposes  that  if  the 
military  has  plot  A  and  wants  plot  B, 
they  sell  plot  A  and  buy  plot  B  and  if 
there  is  a  surplus  it  is  held  in  escrow? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  surplus  is  held 
in  a  revolving  fund  in  the  control  of 
the  military  for  such  uses  as  they  may 
use  it  to  acquire  other  properties  with- 
out congressional  consent  and  without 
the  screening  through  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  then  as  the  gentleman 
describes  the  intent  of  the  amendment, 
imder  the  present  system  if  the  Govern- 
ment holds  plot  A  and  wants  to  move 
to  plot  B,  they  buy  plot  B  and  declare 
plot  A  surplus? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  And, 
if  the  amount  is  greater  for  the  selling 
of  A,  the  difference— the  amount  of 
money  involved  may  be  considered  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  an 
offset,  probably,  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  purchase  of  plot  B. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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tleman from  Pennsylvania  had  to  say 
about  it,  but,  in  view  of  the  colloquy  to- 
day let  us  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  make  the  reserva- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  up  the  colloquy  that  I 
had  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  during 
which  time  we  discussed  the  movement 
of  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard,  and  at 
one  point  I  mentioned  Charleston,  S.C, 
and  I  did  so  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ample. I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman 
that  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  did 
work  very  hard  to  keep  that  base  open, 
and  that  it  was  the  then  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  had  it  closeu. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  simply 
like  to  add,  in  addition  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  everybody  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  such 
an  amendment  as  this.  Such  an  amend- 
ment definitely  should  be  considered 
carefully  as  legislation  by  introduction 
of  a  bill.  It  should  have  careful  con- 
sideration in  committee  where  all  people 
can  be  given  the  oppwrtunity  to  be  heard, 
rather  than  for  the  Members  to  be  sud- 
denly confronted  with  such  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor,  without  notice  and 
without  opportunity  for  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
in  the  unanimous  consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that  my 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Ben- 
nett i  be  withdrawn? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.   COLLIER 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Collier:  On 
page  51.  after  line  9,  add  •Sec.  704"  and  the 
following: 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  report 
to  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  on  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  disestablishment 
of  any  naval  ordnance  plant  or  until  such 
time  as  such  report  is  made  and  the  Con- 
gress takes  action  thereon.  None  of  the  funds 
authorized  under  this  act  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  at  any  such 
plant  to  which  activities  are  transferred 
from  any  plant  to  be  disestablished  or  de- 
activated until  the  report  on  the  economic 
feasibility  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress." 


Mr.    Chairman,    this 


Mr.    COLLIER, 
amendment 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  did  not  see  a  copy 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wrote 


the  amendment  out  in  longhand,  and  I 
have  only  one  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  le- 
serve  the  right  to  a  point  of  order  on 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  making  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  reserves  a  point  of  order 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier". 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collier)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  this  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  that  I  offered  to 
the  procurement  bill  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  It  is  a  simple  and  sensible  amend- 
ment that  everyone  can  and  should  sup- 
port, because  it  merely  says  that  where 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  ordered 
the  deactivation  or  disestablishment  of  a 
naval  ordnance  plant  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  economy  move,  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  make  a  study  and  report  back 
to  the  Congress  on  the  economic  feasi- 
bility. 

Certainly,  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
wants  a  defense  activity  that  is  not  being 
closed— and  I  repeat — not  being  closed 
but  its  functions  and  activities  merely 
being  transferred,  to  be  done,  unless  it 
is  economically  feasible.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

So.  I  would  say  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  could  support  this  in  very 
good  conscience  because  it  merely  guar- 
antees that  no  such  move  will  be  made 
until  it  Is  economically  feasible,  until  a 
report  to  that  effect  is  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Thati-  all  it  does. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Does  the  amendment  cover 
naval  ammunition  depots  or  just  an 
ordnance  plant? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  It  would  basically  cover 
an  ordnance  plant.  However,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  like  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment to  include  a  depot,  I  see  nothing 
wrong.  If  this  application  of  good  com- 
monsense  and  fiscal  judgment  is  appli- 
cable to  a  naval  ordnance  plant.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  know  of  a  naval  am- 
munition depot,  which  is  not  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  which  I  believe  had 
the  lowest  cost  of  handling  ammunition 
of  any  ammunition  depot  in  the  coimtry. 
It  is  being  deactivated  and  its  program 
and  work  transferred.  This  work  will  be 
done  in  California  where  it  is  necessary 
to  lighter  ammunition  and  they  have 
double  handling.  I  know  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  or  in  the  Interest  of 
economy  to  transfer  the  loading  of  am- 
munition from  Bangor  Ammunition 
Depot  near  Puget  Soimd  naval  shipyard 
to  any  other  naval  installation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  have  experienced  the  same  sit- 
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uation  and  I  can  be  vei-y  sympathetic 
with  him.  To  avoid  the  reoccurrence  of 
any  such  situation  as  this,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  defense 
piogram  in  terms  of  higher  efficiency 
and  lower  costs. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
f.eullcman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Tlie  amendment  pro- 
vides : 

Tlie  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  directed  to  report 
to  Congress  ns  soon  as  practicable  on  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  disestablishment 
of  any  naval  ordnance  plant  or  until  such 
time  as  such  report  is  made  and  the  Con- 
gress takes  action  thereon.  None  of  the  funds 
authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  at  any  such 
plant  to  which  activities  are  transferred 
from  any  plant  to  be  disestablished  or  deac- 
tivated until  the  report  or  the  economic 
feasibility  is  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Under  this  amendment,  you  could  not 
do  anything.  What  if  the  report  was 
never  submitted — you  would  not  have 
any  kind  of  facility  and  it  would  create 
an  impractical  situation  that  you  just 
could  not  cope  with. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  might  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  the  deac- 
tivation or  disestablishment  of  an  In- 
dustrial plant  of  this  type  is  not  done 
on  a  decision  made  on  Tuesday  and  fol- 
lowed out  on  the  following  Friday. 

Usually,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  and 
much  better  than  I  do,  this  Is  a  year  or 
a  year  and  a  half  operation  and  during 
this  time  it  seems  to  me  where  there  is 
a  great  disparity  in  the  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  cost  ac- 
countants' figures,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
move  in  and  determine  whether  this 
move  is  economically  feasible.  Otherwise 
the  taxpayers  have  absolutely  no  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  just  do  not  know  how  you  can 
keep  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
closing  up  a  facility.  They  can  transfer 
all  the  people.  It  is  something  over  which 
they  have  the  management  and  we  have 
no  control  as  to  that. 

While  I  would  like  to  help  the  gentle- 
man, I  just  plain  do  not  know  how  to  do 
it.  We  have  looked  into  this  before. 

Take  the  Pentagon  over  here,  for 
example,  they  move  people  all  the  time. 
I  just  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to 
stop  it. 

Mr  COLLIER.  I  have  tlie  greatest  re- 
spect, as  the  chairman  knows,  for  him 
and  his  committee.  I  repeat,  however, 
that  this  amendment  will  do  nothing 
more  than  to  insure  and  assure  that  any 
move  of  this  natiire  contemplated  by 
DOD  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
defense  posture  of  the  country  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  taxpayers  on  the  other. 

The  CHiilRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert), 


having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Steed. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HJl. 
17604) ,  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1030,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OJTERED    BY 
MR.    TALCOTT 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the  ■ 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

htr.  Talcott  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  17604  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  251,  nays  133,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  130) 
YEAS— 251 


Abernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bow 


Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clark 


Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Qansa 

Delaney 

Dellenbsck 

Denney 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 


Dwyer 
Edmoudson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evins.  Teun. 
Fallon 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodlini? 
Gray 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Ha  stint's 
H6l>ert 
Henderson 
Ho«»n 
Holifleld 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykeudall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Langeu 
Latta 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Carey 
Celler 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Dulakl 
Eckhardt 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Fish 
Foley 
Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
Eraser 


Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

LukeuB 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McE)ade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MailUard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

May 

Mavne 

Mcsklll 

Michel 

Mills 

Miushall 

Mlze 

Mizell 

Molloban 

Montgomerj- 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

G'Konski 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pbilbln 

Pickle 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qullleu 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid,  lU. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

NATS— 133 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Bungate 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyroe 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 


Sogers,  Fla. 

Booney,  N.T. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

SebellUB 

Sh  river 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Meeds 

Melcher 

Mikva 

BllUer,  Ohio 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Monagan 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patten 

Pike 

PodeU 

Powell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rle^e 

Robiaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Scbwengel 

Shipley  1 

Stafford' 

Sulllvait_ 

Sjrmlnglton 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Ullman 
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Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vigortto 


Waldie 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Wolff 


NOT  VOTIN<  I — 45 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ayres 
Bingham 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Busb 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 
Colmer 


Calif 


Dawson 

Edwards. 

Feighan 

Flynt 

Oreen.  Ores 

Gubser 

Hays 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kee 

Kir  wan 

Landgrebe 

McCarthy 

McMillan 

Miller.  Calif 

Moorbead 


So  the  previous 

The   Clerk   announc^ 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr. 
Tsnla. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr 

Mr    Murphy   of   New 
Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  M 
fornla  against. 

Mr.  Abbitt  for,  with  Mr 

Mr.  Stubblefield   for, 
California  against. 

Mr.    Miller    of    Callforr^a 
Chisholm  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of 
Clay  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 
against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with 
against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
against. 

Mr.  Oubser  for,  with  Mr 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  for, 
against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for,  with 

Mr.   Adair  for.  with 
rado  against. 

Mr.     Landgrebe     for 
against. 


question  was  ordered, 
the   followins 


Jyrnes  of  Pennsyl- 

Tunney  against. 
■qork  for,  with  Mr. 

Edwards  of  Cali- 

Bingham  against, 
^th   Mr.   Brown   oi 


Tenn<  ssee 


far, 


Ms 


for 


Mr. 


Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Schne  ;bell. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Ay  -es 
B4r  Dawson  with  Mr.  R4llsback 
lir.  IfcMlUan  with  Mr 
Mr.  Pollock  with  Mr.  Briwn 
Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr 
Mr.  Relfel  with  Mr  Cou  5hll 


tc 


vo  e 


pra 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of 

her  vote  from  "yea 
The  result  of  the 

as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  o 
The    SPEAKER 

Albert).  The  question 

to  recommit. 
The  motion  was 
The  SPEAKER  pro 

tion  is  on  the  passage 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr. 

demand  the  yeas  and 
The  yeas  and  nays 
The  question  was 

were — yeas  335.  nays 

ent"  2,  not  voting  45, 
[Roll  No 


47 


YEAS— (35 


Abemethy 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 


Anderson 
Andrews. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
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Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 


Morse 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ottlnger 

Pollock 

Rallsback 

Reifel 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Schneebell 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Timney 


for,    with    Mrs. 

for,  with  Mr. 

.  with  Mr.  Morse 

Oreen  of  Oregon 

,  with  Mr.  Jacobs 


McCarthy  against, 
with  Mr.  Moorhead 


Ottlnger  against. 
Rogers  of  Colo- 

ith     Mr.     Feighan 


Brown  of  Ohio, 
of  Michigan. 
Bush, 
n. 


Washington  changed 
"nay." 
was  announced 


pel  led. 


tempore     <  Mr. 
is  on  the  motion 


rejected. 


t  smpore.  The  ques- 
i)f  thebiU. 
Speaker,  on  that  I 
r  ays. 

M  ere  ordered, 
aken;   and  there 
answered  "pres- 
4s  follows: 
131 1 


ni. 

/la. 


Aspinall 

Barmg 

Barrett 

Beall.  Md. 

Belcher 

Bell.  Calif. 

Bennett 


Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brouks 

Broonifleld 

Brotionan 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Binlison,  Mo. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 
Collins 
Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 
Corman 

Coughlln 
Cowget 

Cramer 

Crane 

Culver 

Ciuinlngham 

Daddarlo 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dti;gs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

E&hleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Folev 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Frey 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 


Olalmo 

Glbbona 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gray 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

G rover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schinldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holineld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
La n gen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Ixing.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 
McCuUoch 

McDade 
McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Manila  rd 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Math  las 

Matsvmaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

MIzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

GHara 

Olsen 


O'Neal.  Oa. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
PhUbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poll 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Qule 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rarick 
Reid.  111. 
Rhodes 
Rivers 
Robison 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rogers.  Fla. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rixiney.  Pa. 
Rustenkowski 
Roth 
Riippe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
.  Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schwengel 
Scott 

Sebellus 
Shipley 

Sh  river 
SIkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wold 
Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 
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Ashley 

Harrington 

O'Konskl 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Podell 

Biasco 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Powell 

Burton.  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Rees 

Button 

Karth 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Carey 

Kasteumeier 

Reuss 

Celler 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Lowensteln 

Roybal 

Conyers 

McCloskey 

Ryan 

Eckhardt 

Macdonald, 

Scheuer 

Farbstein 

Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Fraser 

MIkva 

Vanik 

Gilbert 

Miller,  Ohio 

Waldie 

Green,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Whalen 

Gude 

Nedzi 

Wolff 

Halpern 

Nix 

Yates 

ANSWERED  -PRESENT"- 2 

Riegle 

Talcott 

NOT  VOTING- 

-45 

Abbitt 

Davls,  Ca. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Adair 

Dawson 

Ottlnger 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Calif 

Pollock 

Tenn. 

Flynt 

Rallsback 

Ayres 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reifel 

Bingham 

Gubser 

Roberta 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hays 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jacobs 

Roudebush 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schneebell 

Bvish 

Kee 

Smith,  Iowa 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Klrwan 

Stokes 

Chisholm 

Landgrebe 

Stubblefield 

Clausen, 

McCarthy 

Stuckey 

DonH. 

McMillan 

Symington 

Clay 
Colmer 

Miller,  Calif. 
Morse 

Tunney 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  tliis  vote: 

Mr.  Adair  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 
against. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Ottlnger  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Clay 
against. 

Mr.  Abbitt  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Don 
H  Clausen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Adair)  .  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
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remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  17604.  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  speech  given  earlier  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Fascell* 
on  Cuban  independence. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY  IN  RE- 
SPECT TO  LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Inquire  if  there  are  other  matters 
pending  before  the  House  this  after- 
noon? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  there  are  two  rules  to  be 
called  up,  in  connection  with  legisla- 
tion that  will  be  considered  by  the  House 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  was  my  understanding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  amending  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  that  that  legislation  was 
scheduled  on  the  calendar  for  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  relates  solely  to 
the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  legislation  and  not  to  the  legislation 
Itself. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  understood  that.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Would  it  therefore  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  rule  this  afternoon? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes,  both  rules  could 
be  brought  up  and  then  the  bills  will  be 
considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  As  the  Speaker  knows, 
there  is  some  concern  about  the  rule  on 
the  social  security  measure  and  I  know 
that  the  entire  House  would  want  to  be 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  this  rule  is 
pending.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  con- 
sideration of  the  rule  might  be  put  over 
so  that  we  might  act  on  the  rule  tomor- 
row instead  of  today? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  an  agreement  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  both  sides  that  both  rules  would 
be  called  up  today  but  not  to  consider 
either  one  of  the  bills  today. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  others  who  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
we  could  finish  both  bills  on  the  pro- 
gram tomorrow,  we  had  hoped  to  come 
in  at  11  o'clock.  But  we  found  that  that 
would  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
some  of  the  committees.  It  was  then  the 


hope,  in  the  interest  of  expediting  the 
business  of  the  House  that  we  might 
adopt  the  rules  and  I  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  opposition  to  the  rule  on  the  so- 
cial security  bill,  and  I  understand  there 
is  opposition  to  it,  but  I  did  not  know  of 
it  at  the  time.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
put  that  rule  over  -and  we  take  up  the 
rule  on  the  merchant  marine  and  fish- 
eries bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15424,  TO  AMEND  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1936 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Chairman  (Mr. 
Colmer  > ,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1029 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H    Res    1029 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
15424)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  ■  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shaU  rise  and  repKjrt  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1029 
provides  an  op)en  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15424  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  The  resolution  also  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15424  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  long-range  merchant  ship- 
building program  of  300  ships  in  the  next 
10  years,  a  general  lessening  of  depend- 
ence on  operating-dififerential  subsidy  for 
the  liner  carriers,  and  the  buildup  of  our 
bulk  commercial  carrier  fleet  in  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Our  flag  fleet  today  consists  of  967 
ships,  only  650  of  which  are  engaged  in 
foreign  trade.  Our  fleet  now  ranks  fifth 


in  the  world  on  a  tonnage  basis.  The 
present  fleet  will  decline  to  310  by  1980 
unless  new  ships  are  built. 

Worn  out  World  War  II  ships  consti- 
tute the  largest  segment  of  the  foreign 
trade  fleet  and  continued  operation  of 
these  ships  after  1974  cannot  be  expected 
and  the  fleet  will  be  reduced  to  272  ships 
by  that  time. 

An  additional  51  ships  will  become 
overage  in  the  period  1974-80,  which 
would  drop  the  fleet  to  221  ships  by  1980. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  note 
that  the  650  ships  in  operation  now  are 
the  equivalent  in  carrying  capacity  of 
only  228  modern  ships. 

While  our  fleet  has  been  declining  dra- 
matically, our  trade  with  the  world  has 
been  steadily  growing  and  the  continued 
growth  of  our  foreign  trade  depends  on 
eCQclent  and  reasonably  priced  ocean 
transportation.  We  must  rebuild  our 
merchant  fleet  if  continued  access  to 
such  transportation  is  to  be  assured. 

Tlie  number  of  seafaring  job  opportu- 
nities will  decrease  from  the  present 
56.700  to  22,300  by  1980  if  the  fleet  is  not 
augmented. 

If  the  proposed  program  is  carried  out, 
the  fleet  in  1980  will  be  equivalent  to  344 
modern  ships  and  seafaring  job  oppor- 
tunities will  be  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1029  in  order  that  H.R. 
15424  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  House 
Resolution  1029  provides  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  debate  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  15424.  the  merchant  marine 
program. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  made  in  order  as 
an  original  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time  a 
major  revision  has  been  made  in  the 
maritime  law  since  1936.  At  the  close  of 
World  War  n,  the  U.S.  mercha  it  fleet  of 
3,696  ships  was  the  largest  iii  the  world 
and  the  pride  of  this  Nation.  In  the  inter- 
vening 24  years,  however,  the  U.S.-flag 
fleet  steadily  decreased.  The  present  for- 
eign trade  fleet  of  but  650  ranks  fifth  in 
the  world,  and  in  1974,  balancing  present 
rates  of  obsolescence  and  construction, 
our  fleet  will  dwindle  to  272  ships. 

In  1968,  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  and 
imports  was  $67  billion,  one-third  of  the 
world's  trade.  Yet,  only  6  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  that  trade  was  carried 
by  American-flag  ships.  Understandably, 
with  the  growth  of  U.S.  trade  dependent 
upon  efiftcient  and  reasonably  priced 
ocean  transportation  and  the  security  of 
the  Nation  contingent  upon  the  mobility 
of  the  men  and  supplies,  the  American 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  record  must 
be  improved  drastically. 

The  bill,  H.R  15424,  calls  for: 

An  increase  in  the  level  of  subsidized 
ship  construction  from  the  present  10 
ships  per  year  to  30  ships  per  year  for  a 
period  of  10  years; 

A  gradual  reduction  in  the  maximum 
construction  diflferential  subsidy; 

Payment  of  the  subsidy  directly  to  the 
shipyard  rather  than  to  the  ship  oper- 
ator; 
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Merchant  Marine  Act  of 

A  new  direct  operating 
carriers:  and 

Extension  of  the  tax  dtjfer 
now  permitted  for  subsipized 
to  all  qualified  ship  oper 
Great  Lakes  and  domesti : 
trade,  and  the  fisheries 

Passage  of  these  proposed 
to  the  Merchant  Marine 
start  to  revitalize  our  merchant 
reverse  the  sharp   decline 
fleet,  and  provide  the  imrjiediate 
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permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  anp  extend  his  re 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  1902,  Tomas  Estra<!a  Palma  began 
his  term  as  the  first  constitutionally 
elected  President  of  a 
Cuban  Republic,  and  a 
pendent  Cuban  nation  (ame  into  being. 
For  the  Cuban  people,  tais  event  marked 
the  culmination  of  year$  of  struggle  and 
sacrifice  as  they  sought  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Spanish  colonial  rule  and  es- 
tablish a  government  of  ^heir  own  choice, 
based  on  democracy,  reelect  for  individ- 
ual rights,  and  social  justice. 

On  January  1,  1959.  fnother  stniggle 
for  freedom  was  culminated,  and  another 
Cuban  independence  ^as  celebrated — 
this  time  the  victor  was;  a  young  revolu- 
tionary. Fidel  Castro.  Fdur  months  later, 
the  new  Cuban  Premier,  Fidel  Castro, 
stated: 


We  wish  to  free  man  fiom 
to  free  man  from  dogmas 
and    economically,   without 
any  kind.  ...  I  know  that 
and  the  Latin  American 
what    a   revolution    1b    thkt 
material  neceMltles  without 
liberties.  .  .  .  And  here 
achieve     a     revolution 
methods.  ...  If  we 
Revolution  will  become 
throughout  the  world 
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achieved  the  objectives  which  people  seek.  . 
after  having  respected  their  rights  a.id  the 
liberties  of  man. 

Thus  did  Fidel  Castro  declare  a  new 
ei-a  of  Independence  for  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. Tliese  were  the  promises  which  led 
students,  labor  leaders,  the  press,  the 
ordinary  citizens,  and  the  statesmen 
within  and  outside  of  Cuba  to  acclaim 
Dr.  Castro  as  a  new  figure  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  one  who  was  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who 
was  dedicated  to  a  program  of  democ- 
racy and  economic  betterment,  and  who 
would  faithfully  adhere  to  the  ideals  and 
philosophies  revered  by  free  men  evei-y- 
where. 

Eleven  years  later,  what  has  happened 
to  Castros  •independent"  Cuba  and  to 
his  pledges  of  'freedom  from  fear  and 
dogma,"  of  'revolution  by  democracy," 
and  of  "respect  for  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  man  ■? 

As  early  as  1953,  in  his  famous  mani- 
festo of  purposes  for  taking  up  arms 
against  Batista,  Castro  publicly  pro- 
claimed— as  he  continued  until  after  his 
assumption  of  power  to  vigorously  en- 
sure— tliat  lus  government  would  "re- 
store sovereignty  to  the  people."  that  it 
would  be  a  "government  of  popular  elec- 
tion," and  that  the  rights  guaranteed  in 
the  1940  Constitution  would  be  restored 
and  strictly  enforced,  including  the  'ab- 
solute gtiarantees"  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, press,  and  all  individual  and  po- 
htical  rights  guaranteed  therein.  On 
many  occasions,  he  gave  his  "formal 
promise '  that  his  provisional  govern- 
ment would  within  1  year,  hold  honest 
general  elections  open  to  participation 
by  freely  fimctioning  pohtical  parties,  to 
ensure  the  Cuban  people  a  "genuine  rep- 
resentative government."  In  his  "Unity 
Manifesto"  of  July  1958,  Castro  proposed 
a  governmental  system  based  on  mini- 
mal governmental  Interference  whose 
primary  motivation  would  be  to  guaran- 
tee the  rights  of  all  of  the  people  and 
to  ensure  their  peace  and  freedom  and 
their  economic,  social,  and  political 
progress. 

What  Castro  has  actually  done  is  to 
create  a  harsh  Communist  political  and 
military  apparatus  which,  in  the  name 
of  its  "high  revolutionary  objectives," 
tolerates  no  significant  dissent.  In  Cuba 
today,  revolutionary  committees  control 
the  public,  the  party  controls  the  com- 
mittees, the  regime  controls  the  party, 
and  the  regime  is  controlled  by  Castro. 
The  price  of  Castro's  plan  for  so-called 
Cuban  "independence"  has  been  total 
suppression  of  political  liberty  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  quality  of  Cuban  life. 
Castro  has  ridiculed  elections.  He  has 
denied  the  existence  of  any  public  rep- 
resentative body  or  legislature.  He  has 
fostered  a  press  and  communications 
media  which  Is  wholly  controlled  by  the 
state.  He  has  presided  over  wholesale 
confiscation  and  socialization.  He  has 
blatantly  Ignored  any  semblance  of  civil 
rights  and  any  exercise  of  political 
liberty.  He  has  seized  and  imprisoned 
close  to  40,000  Cubans  whose  crime  was  to 
criticize  a  government  which  Castro  him- 
self had  pledged  to  be  a  government  "of 
the  people,  to  the  people  and  with  the 
people."  a  government  that  sought  the 


Cuban  people's  support  on  the  promise  of 
free  elections,  free  press,  and  free  speech. 
He  has  structured  a  vigilance  system— 
the  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Revolution — which  is  stationed  on  every 
city  block  and  in  every  Cuban  hamlet. 
The  express  duty  of  these  'revolutionary 
control  centers"  is  to  keep  track  of  every 
aspect  of  tlie  life  of  each  Cuban  citizen; 
even  the  armed  forces  and  police  are 
held  in  check  by  watchdog  groups  to  in- 
sure their  continued  "dedication"  to  the 
idesds  of  the  revolution. 

In  short.  Castro's  brand  of  "independ- 
ence" for  Cuba  has  meant  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  dictatorship  for  another,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  a  drab  and  fearful 
life  for  6  million  Cubans.  The  watchwords 
of  Castro's  Cuban  :  evolution  were  "bread 
and  liberty.'"  But  11  years  later,  Castro 
has  failed  to  supply  his  people  with  suffi- 
cient food,  and  has  never  offered  the 
Cuban  people  liberty.  Cuba  in  1970  is  a 
drab,  regimented,  oppressive  society 
where,  as  William  Attwood,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Look  magazine,  described  it  last 
month : 

Waiting  In  line  is  a  national  pastime  and 
cutting  sugarcane  an  obligatory  hobby,  and 
where  the  atmosphere  varies  between  that 
of  a  permanent  Community  Chest  Drive  and 
a  gigantic  military  stockade. 

If  you  were  a  member  of  Castro's  Cu- 
ban society  today,  you  would  live  by 
standards  like  the  following.  Your  home 
or  apartment,  property,  and  business 
would  not  be  your  own  possession,  but 
rather  the  property  of  the  Communist 
state.  If  you  wanted  to  read  a  paper  or 
listen  to  a  radio  to  get  news  of  events  in 
your  own  country  or  the  outside  world, 
you  would  read  Gianma  and  other  Gov- 
ernment-dominated publications,  and 
you  would  listen  only  to  Government- 
sanctioned  radio  stations.  If  you  were  a 
laborer,  you  would  find  yourself  stripped 
of  your  prerevolutionary  rights  and  bene- 
fits guaranteed  by  free  unions  and  legis- 
lation, and  compelled  to  work  long  hours 
"voluntarily"  on  your  job  and  on  the 
state  agricultural  farms,  for  the  "good" 
of  the  revolution.  If  you  were  a  cane- 
cutter  or  a  butcher,  rou  would  have  to 
accept  that  status  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,  because  the  state  controls  all  condi- 
tions of  labor.  If  you  were  a  housewife, 
you  would  be  facing  the  overwhelming 
task  of  juggling  myriad  ration  cards  in 
an  attempt  to  provide  your  family  with 
basic  food  staples,  clothing,  soap,  and 
other  essential  Items.  If  you  were  a  stu- 
dent, you  would  enjoy  a  virtually  free 
education — provided  that  you  proved 
your  zeal  for  the  revolution — but  your 
studies  would  consist  more  of  propaganda 
than  of  scholarly  pursuits  and  your  in- 
structors would  be  inexperienced  people 
whose  primary  qualification  is  their 
knowledge  of  and  devotion  to  Marxist 
philosophy. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  life  which 
Castro  has  carved  out  of  the  revolution 
for  his  people.  How  has  he  fared  in  other 
aspects  of  that  revolution? 

In  the  area  of  social  amelioration,  one 
of  the  most  vitally  needed  changes  in 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  Cuba  has 
been  agrarian  reform.  Reform  of  the 
agricultural  structure  was  one  of  Castro's 
primary  objectives.  His  first  agrarian  re- 
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form  law,  written  in  October  1958  while 
he  was  still  waging  revolution  in  the 
Sierra  Maestra,  called  for  redistribution 
of  the  land  to  the  peasants  and  small 
farms  based  on  the  principal  that  "those 
who  cultivate  the  land  should  own  it." 
On  October  2,  1963.  he  proclaimed  the 
second  agrarian  reform,  »  dictum  which 
legalized  full-scale  arbitrary  seizures  of 
the  Cuban  farmers'  privately-owned  land 
with  no  thought  of  compensation. 
Through  this  law.  landownership  was 
changed  from  a  ratio  of  40  percent  state 
owned  to  60  percent  privately  owned 
land,  to  70  percent  state-owned  land  and 
30  percent  privately  owned.  Instead  of 
small  farms  worked  and  managed  by  the 
peasants,  the  Cuban  agricultural  struc- 
ture was  transformed  into  large  granjas, 
state  farms.  Today,  virtually  no  land  in 
Cuba  is  privately  owned  and  managed. 
Moreover,  agricultural  production  has 
been  considerably  cut  partly  as  a  conse- 
quence of  opposition  to  these  procedures, 
contributing  even  more  to  crucial  short- 
ages and  resulting  in  ever  greater  ration- 
ing. And  this  is  Castros  answer  to  his 
people's  profound  yearning  simply  to 
own  land  upon  which  they  worked. 

Tragically,  Fidel  Castro  has  betrayed 
all  of  his  glowing  promises  for  a  better 
social,  economic,  and  political  life  for 
Cuba.  He  has  betrayed  the  people  who 
believed  so  eagerly  in  him  as  their 
liberator. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cuban 
people,  despairing  of  a  system  which 
they  feel  powerless  to  change  and  yet 
are  im willing  to  endure  have  fled  their 
beloved  homeland.  Some  of  them  have 
escaped  at  great  peril,  some  of  them  have 
died  trying  to  be  free.  Thirty-five  him- 
dred  Cubans  are  still  leaving  on  the  air- 
lift to  Miami  every  month,  and  many 
more  thousands  remain  on  waiting  lists. 
Many  of  these  sorrowing  people  have 
come  to  the  United  States  in  search  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  a  future  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  Their  feelings 
about  Castro  were  well  simimed  up  by  one 
arriving  refugee  who  sadly  stated,  "Free- 
dom imder  Castro  is  no  freedom  at  all." 

More  than  a  decade  ago  we  watched 
with  regret  and  sympathy  for  our  Cuban 
neighbors  as  Castro  began  this  forced 
march  toward  oppession.  In  January  of 
1960  I  said  that  the  Castro  pattern  was 
"old,  simple,  brutal,  and  effective.  As  con- 
ditions get  worse  in  Cuba  the  speeches 
will  become  more  abusive:  the  Americans 
will  be  blamed  for  everything;  one  vio- 
lent act  will  follow  another;  and  turmoil 
will  not  subside  in  Cuba."  Events  have 
tragically  followed  this  story  line. 

On  that  early  day  in  1960  it  appeared 
to  me: 

The  doctor  intends  to  operate  at  once 
without  anesthesia  for  the  United  States. 
Anesthesia  for  Cuba  will  be  planned  anti- 
American  villificatlons  and  tirades  to  cover 
up  harsh  and  illegal  acts. 

Our  good  friends,  the  Cuban  people,  are 
clearly  being  driven  down  a  blind  alley.  One 
act  of  this  play  calls  for  Dr.  Castro  to  be- 
come a  martyr.  The  U.S.  must  be  taunted 
Into  taking  retaliatory  military  or  economic 
action.  This  will  then  justify  to  the  Cuban 
people  and  the  world.  Castro's  right  to  seek 
help  and  assistance  from  the  real  friends  of 
Cuba — the  Communists. 

He  can  then  proceed  with  the  completion 
of  the  people's  revolution  and  the  establish- 


ment of  the  new  order — the  classless  society. 
The  hated  foreigner  and  property-owner 
would  be  gone.  In  fact,  all  property  owners 
would  be  gone.  The  campeslno  workers  are 
then  armed  and  become  mighty  rulers.  This 
idyllic  play  then  comes  to  a  screaming  climax 
when  the  ruler  and  the  ruling  group  of  this 
classless  society  is  properly  rewarded. 

This  play  sounded  familiar  then  as  it 
does  now.  It  should.  It  is  as  old  as  Marx 
and  Lenin.  But  with  each  passing  day  the 
Cuban  people  saw  that  the  revolution 
had  not  terminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  68th  anniversary 
of  Cuban  independence,  I  am  sure  we  all 
deplore  the  tragic  situation  in  Cuba,  and 
the  monstrous  crimes  against  the  Cuban 
people  committed  by  Fidel  Castro  in  the 
name  of  Cuban  "independence."  Such 
blatant  tyramiy  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  cannot  endure — and  I  say 
that  it  will  not  endure.  I  have  faith  that 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Cuban 
people — a  spirit  which  has  been  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  Cuban  soul  since  their 
first  great  struggle  for  independence — 
will  someday  succeed  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  long  and  tragic  nightmare  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

On  this  Cuban  independence  day,  let 
us  pay  tribute  to  the  Cuban  people,  with 
whom  we  have  always  shared  a  warm  and 
close  affection  and  deepest  esteem,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  freedom,  of  independence, 
and  of  justice  which  dwells  within  them. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  pleased  indeed  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
is  giving  the  House  the  facts  on  Cuba.  I 
congratulate  him,  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks.  We  must 
not  forget  that  Castroism  and  commu- 
nism are  strangling  Cuba  and  tliat  we  in 
American  can  help  to  free  the  Cuban 
people. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  his  observations. 


CONGRESSMAN  YATES  WILL  OFFER 
AMENDMENT  TO  STRIKE  FUNDS 
FOR  SST 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day next  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  consider  the  bill  to  make  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  including  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  SST.  I  intend  at  that  time 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  will  strike 
out  all  funds  for  the  SST.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  amendment  will  be  success- 
ful. If  it  is  not,  I  shall  offer  the  follow- 
ing separate  views  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  in  which  I  wili  request  the 
Hoiise  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee approving  fimds  for  the  SST: 

Separate  Views  op  REPRESENTAxrvE  Sidney  R. 

Yates  on  the  Supersonic  Transport 

i.  introduction 

Tlie  great  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin,  was 

once  a  house  guest  of  a  friend  whose  two 

small  boys  decided  to  play  a  joke  on  him. 

They  took  a  centipede  and  glued   to  it  a 

beetle's  bead,  a  butterfly's  wing  and  a  grass- 


hopper's legs,  "nien,  showing  it  to  Darwin, 
they  asked  innocently:  "Mr.  Darwin,  what 
kind  of  bug  is  this?  "  Darwin  looked  at  it 
solemnly.  "Did  it  hum  when  you  caught  it. 
boys?"  he  Inquired.  Scarcely  able  to  conceal 
their  mirth,  the  boys  replied.  "Yes.  sir.  it 
did."  "That's  it!"  said  Darwin  triumphantly. 
"It's  a  hiimbug!" 

Some  may  say  the  word  "humbug'  is  too 
strong  to  apply  to  the  SST.  but  the  fact  is 
that  only  now  Congress  becoming  fully  awarv 
of  the  truth  surrounding  the  SST  program. 

It  now  appears  that  the  costs  to  the  gov- 
ernment may  escalate  to  $5  billion  (shades 
of  the  C5A!(  if  the  contractor  cannot  ob- 
tain financing  for  production.  Compare  this 
with  President  Kennedy's  promise  when  he 
approved  the  program  in  1962  that  the  SET 
would  not  cost  the  government  more  than 
$750  million. 

And  ceriamly  the  plane,  if  and  when  built, 
will  not  hum.  It  will  roar  .  .  .  and  such  a 
roar!  The  eminent  physicist.  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Garwin.  a  member  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Council,  told  a  congressional  sub- 
committee recently  that  the  SST  would  pro- 
d'lce  as  much  noise  as  fifty  747  "jumbo  jets" 
taking  off  at  once! 

Dr.  Garwin  was  not  referring  to  sonic 
boom.  That's  another  matter  and  another 
supersonic  handicap.  He  was  talking  about 
engine  noise,  noise  that  builds  up  as  engines 
are  gunned  for  takeoff.  The  Anglo-French 
supersonic  plane,  the  Concorde.  Is  just  as 
noisy.  There  is  a  good  possibility  that  the 
harassed,  noise-sensitive  aiirport  authorities 
will  not  permit  the  ear-splitting  supersonics 
to  use  their  facilities  because  the  angry  reac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  residents  would  be 
immediate  and  strong. 

I  have  not  raised  the  issue  of  sonic  boom 
in  this  report,  not  because  it  is  not  impor- 
tant, but  rather  because  the  administration 
insists  there  will  be  no  supersonic  flights 
which  generate  sonic  boom  over  the  United 
States.  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  pledge 
for  the  time  being,  even  though  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  pledge  may  be  rescinded  if 
the  SST  comes  into  existence.  At  such  time 
the  pressures  to  permit  supersonic  flight  with 
sonic  boom  may  liecome  so  great  as  to  t>e 
Irresistable  because  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
that  the  SST  can  achieve  economic  viability 
as  long  as  it  is  required  to  fly  subsonlcally 
over  populated  areas.  The  American  people 
must  not  overlook  the  statement  of  Major 
General  Jewel  E.  Maxwell,  who  was  previ- 
ously the  head  of  \Me  SST  program  General 
Maxwell  said: 

"We  believe  that  people  in  time  will  come 
to  accept  the  sonic  boom  as  they  have  the 
rather  unpleasant  side  effects  which  have 
accompanied  other  advances  In  transpor- 
tation." 

I  suspect  that  in  time  a  huge  propaganda 
campaign  will  be  undertaken  to  woo  the 
American  people  with  some  slogan  about  "the 
wonderful  world  of  the  SST"  and  for  them 
to  stop  worrying  and  learn  to  love  the  boom. 
But  no  matter  how  attractive  the  sales  pitch, 
or  how  enticing  the  advertising,  the  fact  will 
be  that  the  sonic  boom  will  constitute  a 
major  degradation  of  man's  environment  and 
cannot  be  accepted. 

n.  THE  SST  Wn.L  contribute  SIGNIFICANTLY  TO 
POLLUTION  OF  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  Airport  Noise 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  entire  nation  observed 
"Earth  Day."  Meetings  were  held  all  over  the 
country  to  take  stock  of  the  defilement  of 
our  environment  through  the  polluting  of 
our  lakes  and  streams,  the  fouling  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  increasing  l>edlam  of 
noise  dinning  our  ears.  The  SST  will  be  an 
instrument  for  further  deterioration  of  our 
environment  and  it  is  incredible  that  the 
Federal  government  should  be  financing  its 
development. 

Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology,  a 
respected  trade  publication  which  editorially 
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The  whole  purpose  of  environmental  pro- 
tection is  to  act  before  the  problem  appears. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  seems  to 
be  tailoring  i.oise  restrictions  on  the  SST  ac- 
cording to  what  can  be  achieved  by  the 
manufacturer  rather  than  what  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  public.  The  inescapable  result 
of  such  a  policy  would  be  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  en\-lronment. 

B.  By  Modifying  the  World's  Climate 

At  first  glance  the  notion  that  the  SST 
could  produce  changes  in  the  world's  weather 
seems  to  be  implausible  In  the  extreme.  When 
I  first  heard,  several  months  ago.  of  the  con- 
cern of  meterologlsts  abovit  the  effects  of 
SST  fight  on  the  stratosphere.  I  was  skepti- 
cal. But  any  doubts  I  might  have  had  about 
the  reality  of  their  objections  were  laid  to 
rest  by  Mr.  Russell  Train,  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

Mr.  Train  is  extremely  well  qualified  to 
make  an  informed  Judgment  about  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  environment.  This  is 
what  he  says  about  SST's  and  the  weather: 

"I  now  turn  to  a  potential  problem  which 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  supersonic  transport  will  fly  at  an  alti- 
tude between  60,C00  to  70,000  feet.  It  will 
place  Into  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  large 
quantities  of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen 
oxides  and  particulate  matter.  This  part  of 
the  atmosphere  Is  to  a  substantia]  extent 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere.  For 
example,  on  the  average.  18  months  are  re- 
quired for  a  water  molecule  introduced  Into 
the  atmosphere  at  65,000  feet  to  find  Its  way 
to  the  lower  atmosphere.  A  fleet  of  500  Amer- 
ican SST's  and  Concordes  flying  In  this  re- 
gion of  the  atmophere  could,  over  a  period 
of  years,  increase  the  water  content  by  as 
much  as  50  to  100  percent.  This  could  be  very 
significant  because  observations  Indicate 
that  the  water  vapor  content  of  the  strato- 
sphere has  already  increased  about  60  per- 
cent over  the  last  five  years  due  presumably 
to  natural  processes,  although  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility which  should  be  researched  that 
subsonic  Jets  have  been  contributing  to  this 
increase. 

"Water  in  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  can 
have  two  effects  of  practical  significance. 
First.  It  would  affect  the  balance  of  heat  in 
the  entire  atmosphere  leading  to  a  warmer 
average  surface  temperature.  Calculations  on 
the  magnitude  of  this  Increased  temperature 
are  most  uncertain  but  probably  It  would  be 
on  the  order  of  .2  to  .3'F.  Secondly,  water 
vapor  would  react  so  as  to  destroy  some  frac- 
tion of  the  ozone  that  is  resident  In  this 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  The  practical  con- 
sequences of  such  a  destruction  could  be 
that  the  shielding  capacity  of  the  atmosphere 
to  penetrating  and  potentially  highly  dan- 
gerous ultraviolet  radiation  Is  decreased.  As 
in  the  case  of  surface  temperature,  we  do 
not  have  adequate  knowledge  on  which  to 
make  secure  Judgments  as  to  the  practical 
significance  of  the  effect  of  water  on  the 
ozone.  Finally,  the  increased  water  content 
coupled  with  the  natural  increase  could  lead 
In  a  few  years  to  a  sun  shielding  cloud  cover 
with  serious  consequences  on  climate. 

"Clearly  the  effects  of  supersonics  on  the 
atmosphere  are  of  Importance  to  the  whole 
world.  Any  attempt  to  predict  those  effects  Is 
necessarily  highly  speculative  at  this  time. 
The  effects  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
before  any  country  proceeds  with  a  massive 
introduction  of  supersonic  transports." 

m.    THE    SST    H.\S    BECtTN    TO    MOVE    ALONG    THE 
OVER8UK    ROAO 

The  most  important  new  fact  is  that  the 
SST  has  experienced  a  $76  million  cost  over- 
run over  the  last  6  months,  $57  million  of 
which  must  be  assumed  by  the  government. 
In  the  hearings  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee, James  Beggs,  Undersecretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  blamed 
the  overrun  on  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of 


the  Budget.  His  reasoning  goes  like  this,  and 
I  quote  from  our  hearings: 

"The  estimate  we  gave  the  committee  last 
year  was  predicated  on  a  schedule  which  wa» 
given  to  you  at  that  time. 

"Since  that  testimony  was  given,  the  pro- 
gram has  slipped  It  slipped  because,  as  you 
know,  there  was  some  Sll  million  taken 
out  of  the  appropriation  last  year.  This  year 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  the  projected 
appropriation  which  we  had  for  this  year  of 
$315  million,  back  to  $290  million.  The  result 
of  these  two  actions  has  been  a  slip  in  the 
program  of  about  four  months  In  the  com- 
plet  ion  of  the  prototype  phase. 

"This  has  meant  that  necessarily,  because 
we  are  incurring  costs  in  this  period,  that 
those  4  months  cost  us  money.  It  turns  out 
they  cost  about  $76  million." 

The  lesson  Mr.  Beggs  would  seem  to  have 
us  draw  from  the  overrun  Is  that  Congress 
had  better  provide  the  entire  appropriation 
request  every  time  his  department  asks  for 
it.  or  we  will  end  up  paying  more  for  the  pro- 
totype airplanes.  He  would  have  us  believe 
that  overruns  are  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  contractor  or  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, but  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Beggs'  reasoning  over- 
looks the  recent  history  of  overruns  in  mili- 
tary weapons  systems  procurement  In  which 
Congressional  scrutiny  and  restraint  provides 
virtually  the  only  hedge  against  cost  growth. 

This  overrun  can  only  be  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  results  of  technical  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  contractor.  That  It  has 
experienced  trouble  Is  Indicated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
relaxing  a  number  of  contract  requirements 
that  the  Boeing  Company  has  been  unable  to 
meet  In  the  original  performance  specifica- 
tions of  the  contract  within  the  cost  targets 
set  in  the  production  schedule.  Technical 
problems  In  development  programs  such  as 
the  SST  result  In  some  combination  of  time 
stretchouts,  degraded  performance  charac- 
teristics, and  Increased  costs. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  go  ahead  with 
the  SST  program  until  we  have  some  way 
of  knowing  what  its  long-range  environmen- 
tal Impact  will  be.  We  cannot  Ignore  warn- 
ings such  as  that  offered  by  Mr.  Train  and 
hope   to  preserve  the  environment. 

C.  The  Department  of  Transportation  lias 
not  complied  tcitli  the  Requirements  of 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  re- 
quires that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a 
detailed  statement  by  the  responsible  offi- 
cial on — 

(i)  the  enviioumental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action; 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented; 

(ill)    alternatives  to  the  proposed  action; 

(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity;  and 

(v)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  which  would  be 
involved  in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

Additionally,  the  law  provides  that  prior 
to  making  any  detailed  statement,  the  re- 
.sponsible  Federal  official  shall  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by  law  or 
special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental Impact  Involved. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  Congress  could 
appropriate  another  cent,  much  less  $290 
million,  until  the  Environmental  Policy  Act 
is  complied  with.  The  Departr.ie^t  of  Trans- 
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portatlon  has  had  ample  time  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  has  not  sup- 
plied the  Information  required.  Their  pres- 
ent plans  are  to  submit  their  environmental 
statement  "before  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year,"  by  which  time  we  will  have  spent  an- 
other $290  million  on  a  plane  that  can  only 
contribute  to  further  deterioration  of  our 
tiivironment.  ^ 

Until  now,  the  DOT  has  chosen  to  degrade 
performance  characteristics  and  the  primary 
means  of  dealing  with  technical  problems. 
But  they  cannot  realistically  degrade  the 
performance  of  the  SST  much  more  without 
losing  what  little  credibility  remains  for 
their  aircraft.  Since  there  Is  no  margin  left 
in  performance  standards  and  since  stretch- 
outs in  the  program  Inevitably  cut  Into  the 
projected  market,  future  technical  problems 
are  likely  to  cost  still  more  cash. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  year's 
overrun  Is  only  the  first  of  many  which  will 
plague  the  prototype  program  should  It  pro- 
ceed. It  was  stated  In  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings that  $60  million  In  additional  overruns 
were  avoided  only  by  a  substantial  cut  In 
Boeing's  overhead.  The  cost  pressures  on  the 
development  program  are  clearly  mounting, 
and  Mr.  Beggs  was  unable  to  give  any  as- 
surance that  there  will  not  be  further  over- 
runs. 

IV.  THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  PLANE  NOW 
ENVISIONED  INVOLVES  MUCH  GREATER  RISKS 
AND    EXPENDITURES    FOR    THE    GOVERNMENT 

The  original  contract  Tor  the  supersonic 
transport  provided  p>erformance  requirements 
which,  if  met,  might  have  produced  a  plane 
with  some  chance  for  financial  success.  It 
was  on  that  basis  that  the  program  was 
originally  approved  and  funded  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  as  the  development  program 
has  progressed  and  design  difficulties  have 
been  encountered,  performance  requirements 
for  the  SST  have  been  successively  down- 
graded to  the  point  that  the  plane  now 
planned  for  production  has  virtually  no 
chance  for  satisfactory  commercial  opera- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
consistently  accommodated  Boeing's  failure 
to  meet  technical  specifications  for  the  SST 
by  modifying  the  original  contract.  The 
prototypes  now  planned  are  inferior  In  many 
important  respects  from  the  production  air- 
craft first  planned,  but  the  Department  of 
Transportation  continues  to  use  the  original 
contract  provisions  In  making  Its  optimistic 
market  predictions.  In  the  table  which  fol- 
lows, column  1  lists  the  performance  require- 
ments specified  In  the  original  contract; 
column  2  lists  the  performance  expectations 
of  the  prototype  aircraft: 


Characteristics 


Original 
contrKt(l) 


Protolyj 


% 


TakeoH  field  length  (feel) 6, 800+700 

Landing  field  length  (leel) 6,200+600 

Approach  speed  (knots) 135 

Litt-on  speed  (knots) 162 

Airport  noise  (PNdB)' 116 

TakeoH  noise  (PNdB) 93 

Approach  noise  (PNdB) 109 


10,300 
8,2S0 
1S8 
197 
122-129 
110 
112 


'PNdB-  Perceived  noise  decibels. 

The  greatly  extended  takeoff  field  length 
means  that  very  few  alrx>orts,  either  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad,  will  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  SST,  and  Its  economic  utility 
will  be  greatly  diminished.  If  it  Is  allowed 
to  fiy,  the  SST  will  require  new  huge,  expen- 
sive airports  even  more  remote  from  com- 
munities than  those  being  built  today.  The 
federal  government  will  foot  a  large  part  of 
the  multl-bllllon  dollar  bill  for  the  larger 
airports. 

Moet  aircraft  accidents  take  place  on  take- 
off and  landing,  "me  faster  takeoff  and  land- 
ing speeds  of  the  present  SST  configuration 
ElgnlUcantly  Increase  the  risk  of  a  crash.  The 


Increased  risk  of  a  crash  on  takeoff  and  land- 
ing, along  with  the  great  number  of  un- 
knowns about  supersonic  passenger  flight 
generally,  combine  to  make  the  SST  even  less 
attractive  as  a  commercial  venture. 

The  tremendous  racket  created  by  the  SST 
engines  further  compromises  the  financial 
prospects  of  the  plane.  Unless  the  United 
States  decides  to  throw  Its  recently  estab- 
lished airport  noise  standards  out  the  win- 
dow, the  SST  win  not  be  able  to  operate  from 
our  airports,  thereby  eliminating  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  plane  could  operate  at  all. 
Alternatively,  if  the  PAA  does  renege  on  Its 
current  noise  standards,  local  airports  will 
bar  the  plane  on  an  individual  basis  rather 
than  be  subjected  to  Us  enormous  racket. 
In  any  case,  the  airport  noise  caused  by  the 
plane  will  force  it  to  operate  from  fields 
located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
urban  areas  the  plane  is  to  serve,  thereby 
reducing  the  time  saving  which  Is  the  SST's 
sole  reason  for  being. 

The  prototype  plane  as  it  is  now  envi- 
sioned, with  its  noisy  engines,  long  runway 
requirements,  and  design  shortcomings,  is 
not  the  kind  of  aircraft  which  will  attract 
private  financing.  Certainly,  It  should  not 
attract  government  financing,  either. 

Dr.  Garwin  told  our  committee  he  thought 
"the  contract  should  have  been  terminated 
for  default  before  April   15,   1969.  .  .  ." 

He  explained  the  changes  in  SST  contiuct 
objectives  In  this  way: 

"The  development  contract  by  Boeing  on 
the  basis  of  the  swlng-wlng  design  and  re- 
quiring the  prototype  to  be  very  close  to  the 
actual  production  version  as  well  as  to  have 
outstanding  takeoff  and  landmg  characteris- 
tics, has  been  successively  modified  to  the 
point  at  which  it  is  problematical  whether 
the  SST  will  fit  on  existing  airfields,  and  to 
a  point  at  which  the  airport  noise  is  far 
beyond  the  maximum  considered  acceptable 
for  Jet  aircraft  now." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has  al- 
ways insisted  that  government  participation 
in  the  funding  of  the  SST  development  pro- 
gram will  terminate  upon  completion  of  the 
prototype  phase,  but  they  have  not  produced 
a  single  shred  of  evlderce  that  private  fi- 
nancing will  be  available  for  the  certifica- 
tion and  production  phases  of  the  program. 
The  assumption  that  production  of  the 
original  aircraft  envisioned  in  the  SST  con- 
tract could  be  financed  with  private  capital 
was  excessively  hopeful.  The  asstimptlon 
that  the  plane  now  planned  can  attract 
private  capital  is  nothing  short  of  prepos- 
terous. That  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion continues  to  Insist  that  paases  IV  and 
V  of  the  development  program  will  be  pri- 
vately financed  is  evidence  of  excessive  and 
misplaced  optimism  in  presenting  the  SST 
to  the  Congress. 

Even  the  Boeing  Ck)mpany  Is  concerned 
that  It  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  produc- 
tion money.  H.  W.  Withington,  Boeing  Vice 
President  and  Manager  of  its  SST  division, 
confirmed  Boeing's  post  prototype  financial 
dilemma  In  his  April  29  press  conference. 
According  to  the  National  Journal  for  May  2, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said : 

"But  the  hard  fact  is  that  we've  got  to 
pick  up  $1.5  to  $3  billion  dollars  somewhere 
to  move  Into  the  production  phase.  Since 
Boeing's  net  worth  is  only  about  $800  mil- 
lion. It  is  doubtful  we  could  raise  that 
amount  by  otirselves.  I  dont  rule  it  out,  but 
under  the  current  situation,  It's  hard  to  see 
how  we  can  get  that  kind  of  money  up." 

Withington  said  that  the  financial  position 
of  the  tOrlines  will  be  a  major  factor  In  fi- 
nancing the  production  of  the  SST's.  "If  tbey 
don't  get  out  of  the  financial  bind  they  are 
In  now,"  he  said,  "there  Is  no  sense  worrying 
about  this  program  because  tbey  wont  be 
able  to  buy  anything." 

The  (Congress  must  be  concerned,  there- 
fore, that  the  nearly  $700  million  In  Fed- 
eral funds  which  has  already  been  plowed 


Into  the  SST  program  Is  merely  the  tip  of  a 
multi-million  dollar  iceberg.  The  Congress 
should  be  aware  of  possible  costs  now  rather 
than  waiting  another  5  years  and  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  still  has  not  re- 
quired Boeing  to  fulfill  its  contractual  obli- 
gations and  provide  a  credible  plan  to  show 
how  the  certification  and  production  phase 
will  be  financed 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  act  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  of  the  SST  program  as 
It  exists  at  the  present  time,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  piast  support  or  opposition  to  the 
plane.  It  Is  Important  that  the  Congress  this 
year  take  a  new  look  at  the  SST  with  the 
tinderstanding  that  the  development  we  ^re 
being  askea  to  fund  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  the  program  which  was  originally 
proposed  and  has  had  congressional  support 
in  the  past. 

It  is  Impossible  to  look  at  our  nation  to- 
day and  not  be  deeply  troubled  by  the  dis- 
affection of  large  numbers  of  our  citizens 
from  their  government.  Millions  of  Americans 
today  believe  that  their  elected  representa- 
tives are  not  listening  to  them.  The  SST 
is  a  classic  case  study  of  why  they  feel  that 
way. 

The  Federal  government  has  never  before 
used  its  funds  to  develop  a  commercial  plane. 
This  is  the  first  time.  Should  the  taxpayers' 
money  be  tised  to  develop  and  produce  a 
plane  aimed  at  ''Snob  appeal." 

That  was  the  phrase  used  by  Chairman 
Secor  Browne  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  testimony  before  our  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. This  dialogue  appears  on  page 
1149  of  our  hearings: 

"Mr.  Browne.  So  if  you  consider  the  Con- 
corde as  an  all  first-class  airplane.  It  will 
not  only  appeal  to  the  businessman  but  it 
will  have  a  distinct  snob  appeal.  Whether 
we  approve  of  that  or  not,  It  is  a  real  eco- 
nomic fact. 

"Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  think  the  United  States 
ought  to  spend  $4.5  billion  to  develop  snob 
appeal  in  an  SST? 

"Mr.  Bbownz.  Because  the  ladies'  garment 
trade  Is  largely  snob  appeal,  and  you  get 
your  money  back  with  a  return  on  Invest- 
ment, and  since  I  believe  the  $4.5  billion  will 
come  home  with  all  sorts  of  benefits  which 
have  been  expounded  to  you  many  times  in 
the  way  of  return  on  investment,  I  say,  yes, 
the  same  as  cosmetics  or  ladles'  garments. 

"Mr.  Yates.  You  do  not  find  any  distinc* 
tion  between  ladies'  garments  and  cosmetics 
and  the  SST  paid  for  by  the  Oovernment? 
"Mr.  >Browne.  We  are  not  paying  for  it. 
"Mr.  Yates.  We  are  paying  for  it  in  the 
first  instance. 

"Mr.  Browne.  I  consider  it  a  sound  invest- 
ment." 

There  is  no  popular  support  for  the  SST. 
Even  the  airlines  are  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  buying  it.  Every  opinion  poll  that  has 
ever  been  taken  on  the  issue  Indicates  that 
the  American  people  do  not  want  their 
money  spent  on  a  plane  that  provides  so  little 
for  so  few.  Por  every  American  who  gains  a 
few  hours  time  on  a  flight  to  Eurc^M  or  Asia 
there  will  be  hundreds  more  who  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  racket  caused  by  the  SST 
engines. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  asks  us 
to  accept  this  kind  of  unacceptable  trade- 
off as  the  price  of  propping  up  the  aerospace 
indtistry. 

In  a  budget  in  which  only  $106  million 
is  requested  for  air  pollution  control,  $80 
million  for  mass  transit  and  Inadequate 
amounts  for  health  research,  hospltaJ  mod- 
ernization, medical  education,  primary  and 
secondary  education,  it  is  shocking  that 
almost  $300  million  is  allocated  for  the  SST 
this  year.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
another  $225  million  must  be  appropriated 
next  year. 
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I  ask  the  House  to  reject 
tlon  for  the  SST  and  allow 
to  get   on  with  the  buslnes; . 
Its  citizens,  not  Just  the 
would  use  the  plane. 

Yesterday  the  President 
the  budget  surpluses  he  had 
Her  this  year   for  this   fiscal 
next   have   evaporated   and 
be  budget  deficits.  Ask  yourselves 
SST  deserve  top  priority  at 
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he  government 
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vear  and   the 

;hat   there   will 
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this   time? 


nas  given  per- 
for  1  min- 
dxtend  his  re- 


Hoiise 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  RE- 
TAIN COMMERCIAL  KiR  SUPERI- 
ORITY 

( Mr.  PELLY  asked  and 
mission  to  address  the 
ute  and  to  revise  and 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker 
utes   ago    the   distinguished 
from   Ilhnois    (Mr.    Yates 
that  tomorrow  morning  in 
mittee  on  Appropriations 
offer  an  amendment  to 
for  the  SST.  Of  course, 
here  that  the  gentleman 
in  favor  of  a  move  which 
the  United  States  losing 
in  the  air  transportation 

In  this  connection.  Mr 
the  attention  of  the 
that  the  civil  aviation 
Soviet  Union  has  said 
has  flown  1,240  miles  an 
be  in  commercial  service  1  y 
while      Frances      Concofde 
reached  speeds  of  1.240 
also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
bers  of  this  House  will  no ; 
seeing  this  country's 
riority  lost  so  that  the 
reverts  to  a  so-called 
technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  m*  colleagues  to 
oppose  any  attempt  to  strike  funds  for 
development  of  a  civilipn  supersonic 
airplane. 


House 


thit 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNfelO 
MILLION  GIFT  OF  Mi  IRBLE 
ITALY   FOR  THE   KE^WEDY 
TER 


(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked 
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permission  to  address  th>  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  atteni  ion  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  F  epresentatlves 
that  the  last  piece  of  marble  was  put 
into  place  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Atts  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  on  Marcn  9,  thus  bring- 
ing to  completion  a  gift  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  valued  jat  more  than 
$1  million.  I 

Italy  has  donated  the  Center's  entire 
requirement  for  marble,  apout  3,500  tons 
from  the  quarries  near  Catrara,  Italy,  in- 
cluding marble  from  one  of  the  quarries 
used  by  Michelangelo  iar  his  statues. 
This  represents  the  largest  gift  to  the 
Center  from  a  foreign  nation,  and  was 
pledged  by  former  President  Antonio 
Segni  of  Italy  during  FYesident  Ken- 
nedy's visit  to  Italy  in  1968. 

The  marble  from  the  d  rrara  quarries 
was  cut  to  specification  for  both  interior 


and  exterior  use  at  the  Center,  and  was 
transported  directly  to  the  United  States 
from  the  port  of  Leghorn,  Italy.  The  rare 
stone  from  this  northern  Italian  town 
has  long  been  regarded  by  architects  and 
sculptors  as  just  about  the  finest  quality 
marble  available  in  the  world.  Its  dona- 
tion by  the  Italian  people  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  a  token  of  the  love  and 
admiration  which  Italians  hold  in  their 
hearts  for  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

With  the  final  placement  of  Carrara 
marble  in  its  exterior  wall,  the  Kennedy 
Center  is  drawing  noticably  closer  to 
completion.  When  complete,  the  Center 
will  house  under  one  roof  an  opera  house 
a  concert  hall,  a  theater  for  drama,  and 
a  film  theater.  The  official  opening  is 
scheduled  for  September  1971  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Center  will  attract 
millions  of  visitors  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  in  1965  of  the  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Himianities.  and  have  long  advocated 
the  promotion  of  progress  in  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

Today,  we  regard  ourselves  as  a  great 
Nation  and  have  assumed  the  economic, 
political,  and  military  leadership  of  the 
entire  free  world.  If  we  are  to  play  out 
this  role  with  honor  and  acclaim  on  the 
stage  of  history,  we  must  also  offer  the 
world  a  great  civilization  which  will 
have  a  lasting  impact  on  the  world 
through  the  ideals  it  fosters,  the  truths 
it  upholds,  and  the  works  of  beauty  in 
art  and  music  that  it  produces. 

The  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  will  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  achieving  this  objective  by  recog- 
nizing the  finest  achievements  in  music, 
drama,  dance,  opera,  poetry,  and  film, 
and  will  encourage  national  and  inter- 
national exchange  of  talent  in  the  per- 
forming arts. 

The  $1  million  gift  from  Italy  brings 
closer  the  day  when  this  international 
exchange  will  be  a  reality,  and  through 
this  exchange  of  art  and  music,  which 
are  the  universal  languages  of  mankind, 
the  peoples  of  the  world  will  be  drawn 
closer  together  and  will  achieve  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems. 

As  an  American  of  Italian  descent,  I 
am  proud  that  such  a  magnificent  gift 
has  been  donated  to  America  by  the 
Government  of  Italy  in  order  to  foster 
creativity  in  the  world  of  art  and  music. 
I  know  that  more  than  25  million  Italo- 
Americans — the  largest  ethnic  group  in 
the  United  States — share  my  pride  and 
pleasure  in  this  generous  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  would  like  to  include 
a  brief  history  of  the  John  P.  Kermedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  which 
follows : 

Brief   History    of   a   Living    Memorial 

"Behind  the  storm  of  dally  conflict  and 
crisis,  the  dramatic  confrontations,  the  tu- 
mult of  political  struggle,  the  poet,  the 
artist,  the  mvislclan,  continues  the  quiet 
work  of  the  centuries,  building  bridges  of 
experience  between  peoples,  reminding  man 
of  the  universality  of  his  feelings  and  de- 
sires and  despairs,  and  reminding  him  that 
the  forces  that  unite  are  deeper  than  those 
that  divide." — President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
November  29,  1962. 

The  short  history  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 


Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  Is  marked  by 
the  active  support  of  four  Presidents.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  signed  the  Act  of  Congress 
which  created  the  National  Cultural  Center 
In  1958.  President  Kennedy  encouraged  na- 
tional support  of  the  project  and  signed 
legislation  extending  the  fund-raising  dead- 
line three  years  In  1963. 

In  January  1964,  President  Johnson  signed 
tlie  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act,  renaming 
the  cultural  center  and  designating  it  the 
official  memorial  to  President  Kennedy  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

President  Nixon  has  taken  a  personal  In- 
terest In  the  establishment  of  the  Center  and 
has  said.  '"This  Center  was  conceived  with 
full  bi-partisan  support  as  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  performing  arts  throughout  the 
nation.  I  personally  pledge  full  support  to 
the  successful  realization  of  this  project."  In 
October.  1969  President  Nixon  signed  legis- 
lation which  increased  the  Center's  matching 
Federal  grant  and  Its  borrowing  authority 
from  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Facilities  for  the  performing  arts  have  been 
woefully  Inadequate  In  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  when  compared 
with  the  capital  cities  of  Europe. 

After  years  of  considerable  public  and 
private  discussion  and  debate.  Congress 
passed  legislation  authorizing  a  national  cen- 
ter for  the  performing  arts  and  provided  a 
government-owned  site  on  the  Potomac  River 
upstream  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  In 
August  1958. 

In  1962  Edward  Durell  Stone,  the  Center's 
architect,  submitted  bis  design  for  a  single 
building  housing  an  Opera  House,  a  Concert 
Hall,  a  Theater  and  a  Film  Theater  and  on 
December  2,  1964  President  Johnson  turned 
the  first  spade  of  earth  at  the  Center's 
ground  breaking  ceremony.  Construction  was 
begun  In  1966  and  completion  of  the  building 
is  expected  in  1971. 

The  Kennedy  Center  will  provide  a  national 
stage  for  the  finest  In  classical  and  contem- 
porary music,  opera,  drama,  dance,  film  and 
poetry  from  this  nation  and  from  natlon.n 
abroad.  The  Center  will  sponsor  various  per- 
forming arts  projects,  such  as  the  American 
College  Theatre  Festival  initiated  In  1969 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  growth  and 
experience  of  young  performers  and  young 
audiences,  and  for  other  age  groups  as  well. 
Through  its  programs,  and  through  telecasts 
and  broadcasts,  the  Kennedy  Center  will  seek 
to  Influence  and  Invigorate  the  performing 
arts  throughout  the  nation. 

FUNDING     THE     KENNEDY     CENTER 

Although  the  original  legislation  for  thi> 
national  center  for  the  performing  arts  spec- 
ified that  fund-raising  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  American  people,  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act  authorized  a  Federal  grant  of 
$15.5  million  for  construction  provided  that 
this  amount  could  be  matched  with  volun- 
tary contributions.  At  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress authorized  a  $15.4  million  United  States 
Treasury  loan  to  finance  underground  park- 
ing facilities. 

In  1969  the  matching  Federal  grant  was  in- 
creased to  $23  million  and  the  Treasury  loan 
to  $20.4  million  by  Congress  to  meet  the 
meteoric  rise  In  construction  costs. 

Gifts  to  the  Kennedy  Center  from  individ- 
uals, foundations.  Industry  and  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  eight  foreign  nations 
have  totaled  over  $20  million  qualifying  the 
Center  for  an  equal  amount  of  the  matching 
Federal  grant.  The  Trustees  are  currently 
seeking  about  $2.5  million  to  qualify  for  the 
remaining  Federal  funds  and  welcome  sup- 
port from  all  sectors  of  the  general  public. 


ROGERS  WARNS  AGAINST  RUSSIAN 
ACTIVITY  IN  CUBA 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was    given   permission    to   address   the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  Members  of  the  Congress  tsdte 
time  out  on  this  day  to  make  special  note 
of  the  Cuban  Independence  Day.  Today 
marks  tlie  68th  anniversary  of  that  (x;ca- 
sion. 

But  since  Fidel  Castro  imposed  him- 
self as  the  dictator  of  that  island,  the 
very  celebration  of  independence  day  has 
had  a  very  hollow  ring.  This  year,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  Fidel  Castro  has 
made  some  sort  of  military  agreement 
with  the  Russians  which  will  turn  Cuba 
into  a  floating  air  and  naval  supply  base. 
Since  Castro  took  over  the  economy  of 
that  Island  has  gone  down  hill.  In  the 
past  year  things  have  disintegrated  to 
the  point  tliat  Cuban  economy  could  no 
longer  stumble  along  on  the  million  dol- 
lar a  day  handout  which  Russia  was  pro- 
viding. 

So  Fidel  Castro's  price  for  delivering 
the  Cuban  people  into  bondage  wsis  hiked 
from  a  million  dollars  a  day  to  approxi- 
mately $1  ',2  million  a  day.  But  since  Cuba 
1ms  nothing  but  sugar — and  most  of  Rus- 
sia's satellite  bloc  countries  produce 
sugar — and  a  very  limited  supply  of  beef 
and  fish,  Castro  was  forced  to  give  the 
Russians  something  in  return  for  the 
additional  one-half  million  dollars  a  day 
he  needs  as  a  crutch  for  his  faltering 
economy. 

There  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  build- 
ing that  indicates  that  Castro  is  literally 
selling  Cuba's  soil 

There  have  been  TU-20  or  -95 — Bear — 
aircraft  in  and  out  of  Cuba  this  year  and 
presently  there  are  seven  Soviet  ships 
using  Cuban  facilities.  The  Bear  aircraft, 
I  have  been  informed,  are  outfitted  for 
reconnaissance  rather  than  as  bombers 
which  the  TU-95  was  originally  built  for. 

Still,  this  gives  the  Soviet  Union  air 
surveillance  over  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have.  This  also  allows  them 
very  complete  reconnaissance  of  south 
Florida.  The  fact  that  the  Bears  are  long 
distance  turbo-props  and  have  landed  in 
Cuba,  stayed  over  several  days,  indicates 
that  Cuba  now  haS  the  staging  and  sup- 
port capabilities  for  these  aircraft.  With- 
out Cuba  as  a  turn-around  point  such 
reconnaissance  would  not  be  possible.  I 
would  also  mention  that  so  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  this  type  of 
aircraft  has  visited  Cuba  since  the  mis- 
sile crisis. 

Among  the  Russian  flotilla  of  ships 
now  in  Caribbean  waters  is  a  nuclear 
submarine,  two  conventional  subs,  a  de- 
stioyer  and  a  cruiser  which  is  capable 
of  carrying  missiles.  By  using  Cuba  as  a 
floating  port  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  harbor  at  Cienfuegos,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  doubled  its  "at  sea"  capabilities 
for  offshore  surveillance  and,  of  course, 
this  also  means  they  need  one-half  as 
many  ships  for  this  job. 

One  year  ago,  the  Soviets  sent  a  flotilla 
into  the  Caribbean  on  a  state  visit  in 
connection  with  tlie  Soviet  Minister  of 
Defense's  visit  to  Cuba.  This  year  Rus- 
sian sliips  are  in  the  Caribbean  for  their 
"second  annual  visit,"  giving  all  indica- 
tions that  the  Soviets  are  attempting  to 
establish  the  Caribbean  as  part  of  their 
sphere  of  influence  because  of  Cuba. 


I  am  very  concerned  about  this  entire 
situation.  Castro  is  exporting  every  mar- 
ketable commodity  on  the  island  to  the 
point  that  he  is  denying  his  own  people 
normal  food  staples.  It  now  appears  that 
he  has  nothing  left  to  sell  and  he  is  turn- 
ing over  Cuban  soil  to  Russia. 

Each  year  people  coming  out  of  Cuba 
have  told  us  that  the  conditions  have 
deteriorated,  yet  sources  coming  out  of 
Cuba  last  week  say  that  they  are  even 
worse  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  our  neigh- 
Ixjrs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  join 
with  me  in  expressing  our  hope  that  Cas- 
tro's betrayal  of  the  Cuban  people  will 
soon  end  and  we  will  be  able  to  see  a  true 
celebration  of  Cuban  independence.  So 
long  as  the  present  regime  is  propped  up 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Fidel  Castro 
denies  free  election,  we  can  only  look 
forward  to  more  tyranny.  I  hope  that  at 
this  time  next  year  we  can  welcome  Cuba 
back  into  the  brotherhood  of  free  nations. 


RAY  GALLAGHER,  A  GREAT  AMERI- 
CAN, "VFW  COMMANDER 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
much  regi'et  to  read  the  remarks  in  the 
other  body  concerning  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  my  congressional  district,  who 
presently  heads  the  largest  overseas  vet- 
erans organization  in  the  Nation.  I  am 
referring  to  Ray  Gallagher  of  Redfleld, 
S.  Dak.,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  whose  recent 
statement  in  vigorous  opiiyuition  to  con- 
gressional action  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  respecting  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  was  the  subject  of  harsh  criti- 
cism by  one  of  its  principal  sponsors  and 
advocates,  the  junior  Senator  from  my 
State. 

Fiist,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  is  an  organization 
of  men  who  have  served  overseas  in  war, 
campaign,  or  expedition  for  which  serv- 
ice they  were  awarded  a  badge  or  medal. 
These  men  left  their  homes  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mitmenki  and  obligations  of  this  Nation. 
No  one  will  argue  that  these  men  repre- 
sent an  elite  group  in  our  Nation.  They 
have  made  an  extra  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
all  by  their  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  a  war  or  a  period  of  great  peril. 

The  VFW  hais  long  demonstrated  that 
a  man  who  fights  for  his  country  on  the 
battlefield  will  want  to  continue  to  fight 
to  build  and  improve  his  country  during 
peacetime.  Unquestionably  a  veteran  has 
earned  for  himself  an  important  stake  in 
the  destiny  of  his  Nation. 

The  VFW  through  its  many  programs 
affords  a  veteran,  when  he  returns  from 
the  front,  an  opportunity  to  continue  the 
battle  for  a  better  America.  Veterans 
ha\e  found  that  when  they  return,  there 
are  many  battles  to  be  won  on  the  home- 
front.  I  refer  to  the  battles  against 
apathy,  forgetfulness  of  ideals  and  pur- 
poses, the  deterioration  of  our  moral  and 
physical  strengths,  and  the  abuses  of 
freedom.  We  all  know  that  the  VFW  has 
engaged  in  campaigns  for  better  neigh- 


borhoods, healthier  communities,  quality 
schools,  and  a  more  effective  and  respon- 
sive Government  at  all  levels.  More 
basically,  veterans  and  members  of  the 
■VFW  realize  that  the  struggle  for  peace 
is  a  never-ending  one. 

Mr.  Spe8k:.r,  two  of  the  great  purposes 
of  the  \t  fi  are  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  institution  of  American  freedom  and 
preserve  and  defend  the  United  States 
from  all  her  enemies,  whomsoever.  In 
carrying  out  these  great  purposes,  the 
"VFW  has  dedicated  itself  to  military 
preparedness  without  loslog  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  must  work  diligently  to 
strengthen  our  ability  to  wage  peace. 
That  is  why  the  VFW  strongly  supports 
the  program  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a 
prompt  and  successful  conclusion.  That 
is  why  the  VFW  has  supported  the  ABM 
aiid  other  modem,  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  capable  of  helping  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  throughout  South- 
east Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
That  is  why  the  VFW  advocated  and  now 
supports  the  President's  decision  to  move 
against  the  sanctuaries  in  Caml>odia  as 
being  in  the  best  interests  of  our  fighting 
men  and  the  Nation. 

On  the  homefront,  the  VFW  has  a 
long  record  of  ferreting  out  Communists 
and  other  groups  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
United  States.  The  Communist  Party  has 
long  been  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  VFW, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  recent 
years,  militant  action  groups,  such  as  the 
SDS,  have  been  accurately  described  by 
the  VFW  as  representing  a  serious  threat 
to  the  continuation  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  All  Americans  are  indebted  to  the 
VFW  for  its  continuing  campaign 
against  all  extremist-anarehist-nihilistlc 
groups,  who  want  to  tear  this  Nation 
down,  whose  way  of  life  is  violence,  and 
seize  upon  every  opporttmity  to  accom- 
plish their  sinister  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  these  achieve- 
ments. Commander  in  Chief  Gallagher 
has  been  singled  out  for  criticism  and 
attack  for  coming  to  grips  with  the  para- 
mount issues  of  our  day.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  all  of  Commander  in  Chief 
Gallagher's  statements  regarding  both 
foreign  and  domestic  matters  are  pursu- 
ant to  unanimously  approved  convention 
mandates,  representing  1.5  million  mem- 
bers. One  of  these  mandates,  by  the  way, 
is  the  VFW  endorsement  of  cleaning  out 
preferred  sanctuaries  of  the  enemy  to 
protect  our  fighting  men. 

Commander  in  Chief  Gallagher  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  strong  support  of 
President  Nixon's  move  into  Cambodia. 
Gallagher  has  indicated  that  the  antiwar 
Senators,  by  their  continued  attacks  on 
the  United  States,  are  helping  to  con- 
tribute to  tlie  student  imrest  in  this 
country.  Gallagher  has  pointed  out  that 
these  same  Senators  who  supported  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in  1964,  which 
put  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  never 
complain  about  the  enemy.  Likewise, 
these  Senators  do  not  criticize  the  inva- 
sion of  the  neutral  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Gallagher's  conclusion  that  these 
Senators  are  supporting  policies  which 
could  jeopardize  the  lives  of  American 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  one. 
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Most  Important,  I  capnot 
too  much,  Mr.  Speaker 
ments  of  Commander  in 
are  in  direct  support  of 
lion  mandates.  To  state 
was  playing  politics  waj 
curate  but  unfair.  He  w 
ing  out  convention  mai^dates 
promised  he  would  do  w 
into  ofiQce  in  Philadelphia 

With  your  permission 
would  like  to  include  as 
marks  the  press  release 
mander  in  Chief  Gallagher 
which  he  advocated 
quently    taken    by   Pre^dent 
eliminate  the  sanctuaries 
the  letter  to  the  Preside 
the  second  phase  of  the 
lutions  adopted  by  the 
most  recent  national  cijnv 
VFW,  which  was  held 
last  August,  which  represent 
position  of  this  great  ve 
tlon  endorsing  the  Cambt>dian 
condemning  the  SDS. 

The  material  follows: 


emphasize 
dhat  these  state- 
Chief  Gallagher 
national  conven- 
that  Gallagher 
not  only  inac- 
simply  cari-y- 
which  he 
he  was  sworn 
last  August. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I 
i  part  of  my  re- 
issued by  Corn- 
April  14  in 
action  subse- 
Nixon    to 
in  Cambodia, 
in  support  of 
ABM.  and  reso- 
Jelegates  to  the 
ention  of  the 
in  Philadelphia 
the  ofiRcial 
erans  organiza- 
action  and 


Cambodian   Decision    PiAisED   by    VFW 
Command 


HOI  R 


Comn  ander' 
Wars 
Thui  Bday 


s 


decis  on 


Washington,    D.C. — Ray 
field.  South  Dakota 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
States,    commented 
President  Nixon's  decision 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia 
slble  decision  made  by  any 
duct  of  the  Vietnam  war 

The     President's 
South    Vietnamese    and 
might  against  the  nerve 
could  prove  to  be  the  key 
conclusion  of  the  war 
last,   provide    the    securlt 
troops. 

The  V.F.W.  believes  we 
tlatlves"    calculated     to 
weaken  his  will  to  conquer 
end  to  this  tragic  confilci 

The  allies  can  no  longer 
the    enemy    picks    and 
maintained  that  this  actloi 
V.F.W. 's  continued  demaqd 
tuaiies  be  closed  to  the 


JIEr 


n 


decl!  Ion 
ncr«  ased 


Ih 


more 


Lrma  to  President 
Commander  in  Ch 

On  November  3.    1969 
the  nation  regarding  your 
Vietnam  you  stated  that 
filtration   (by  North  Viet 
our  casualties  increase  w 
to  scale  down   the   fighting 
result  of  a  conscious 
...  If  I  conclude  that  1 
Jeopardizes  our  remaining 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  taku 
tive  measures  to  deal  wl 

For   the   week   ending 
United  States  suffered 
killed  and  wounded,  thai, 
vlous  week  since   mid 
though  the  enemy's  list  of 
creased  during  the 
pears  the  enemy  is  now 
effort  to  disrupt   U.S. 
to  Vletnamize  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
the    increased   enemy   a 
have    not   Jeopardized 
remaining  forces  In 
we  recommend   your  s 
n'>wed   and    hard    look    a( 
restrictions  which  have 
military  forces  and  tactical 
war.  More  Importantly, 
at  the  military  restriction^ 
placed  on  the  armed 
nam.  Specifically,  I  can 
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Gallagher,    Red- 
-In-Chief  of 
of  the  United 
night    that 
to  move  against 
the  "most  sen- 
President  on  con- 


to     combine 

American    military 

cei  Iters  of  the  enemy 

move  leading  to  a 

policy  will,  at 

needed    for    our 


Tils 


should  take  "Inl- 

lurl    the    enemy, 

and  hasten  the 

sit  and  wait  while 

cfiooses.    Gallagher 

is  in  line  with  the 

that  the  sanc- 


ec  emy. 

NUON 


Prom  VFW 
Gallagher 

your  speech  to 
plans  for  peace  in 
the  level  of  In- 
^amese   troops)    or 
1  lUe  we  are  trying 
It   will   be   the 
by  the  enemy 
enemy  action 
forces  in  Vietnam, 
strong  and  eflec- 
the  situation.' 
April   4.    1970.    the 
casualties,  both 
during  any  pre- 
1969.   Al- 
casualtles  also  in- 
period,  It  ap- 
a  maximum 
to  pacify  and 


Se|  itember. 


foregc  Ing 
m  aking 
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\  nderstandlng  that 

tt^cks   of   last   week 

position   of   our 

Nevertheless, 

take  a  re- 

the   self-imposed 

n  placed  on  our 

options  in  that 

urge  a  new  look 

which  have  been 

of  South  Vlet- 

no  Justification 


th! 
Viet  lam 
tra  teglsts 
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for  the  territories  of  an  aggressor  nation, 
such  as  North  Vietnam,  to  remain  a  priv- 
ileged sanctuary  while  North  Vietnamese 
troops  terrorize  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Borders  should  make  no  differ- 
ence where  the  security  of  our  troops  and 
the  troops  of  our  allies  are  concerned. 

North  Vietnam  does  not  merit  "sanctuary 
status."  It  makes  no  sense  for  North  Viet- 
nam to  remain  free  of  violence,  terrorist 
raids,  and  disruptive  measures  while  the 
troops  of  that  aggressor  nation  conduct  all 
manner  of  terrorist  and  combat  activities 
inside  South  Vietnam.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
is  a  grossly  unfair  situation.  This  war  should 
be  conducted  from  a  military  point  of  view 
rather  than  from  a  political  one.  There  would 
appear  to  be  considerable  room  lor  innovative 
thinking  and  the  introduction  of  a  few  ele- 
ments of  svirprlse  actions,  customary  In  war, 
actions  which  are  calculated  to  Increase  the 
pressures,  uncertainties,  and  difficulties 
against  the  government  and  homeland  of 
North  Vietnam.  We  are  thinking  of  measures 
and  actions  which  go  beyond  a  renewal  of 
the  bombing. 

Writing  In  behalf  of  the  more  than 
1.500,000  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  I  urge  you  to 
reconsider  all  the  options  available  to  you, 
the  full  spectrum,  in  an  effort  to  find  new 
measures  and  methods  to  persuade  the  Com- 
munist forces  of  that  area  thai  International 
crime  does  not  pay. 

Resolution  No.  338— MiLrrARY  Reassessment 
IN  Vietnam 

Whereas,  the  military  and  political  prob- 
lems In  Vietnam  are  related,  they  are  not 
Identical:  and 

Whereas,  political  efforts  such  as  periodic 
calls  for  cease  fire  have  been  repeatedly 
scorned  and  violated  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong:  and 

Whereas,  the  political  restraints  on  mili- 
tary operations  such  as  bombing  restrictions 
against  military  urgeU  In  North  Vietnam 
have  Improved  the  military  posture  of  enemy 
forces  and  diminished  the  posture  of  allied 
forces;  and 

Whereas,  all  efforts  to  appease  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  have  been  inter- 
preted as  allied  weaknesses  and  have  not 
resulted  in  a  cessation  of  hostilities;   and 

Whereas,  allied  forces  continue  to  suffer 
heavy  casualties  defending  South  Vietnam 
during  p>eace  discussions  In  Paris;   and 

Whereas,  certain  U.S.  political  and  religious 
leaders  and  media  writers  have  systemaUcal- 
ly  helped  the  enemy  forces  and  hurt  the 
Image  and  purpose  of  allied  forces  who  are 
defending  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
South  Vietnam;  now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  70th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that,  as  long  as  the  lives 
of  U.S.  troops  remain  endangered  and  face 
the  threat  of  Injury  and  death,  US.  and  al- 
lied military  leaders  be  given  sole  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  combat  operations, 
and  that  political  leaders  be  restrained  to 
judgments  and  decisions  relevant  to  their 
fields  of  knowledge  and  expertise;  and 

Be  it  fvu-ther  resolved,  that  failure  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  to  serious- 
ly negotiate  wlU  cause  the  leaders  of  allied 
forces  defending  South  Vietnam  to  re- 
evaluate the  situation  with  a  view  toward 
Increasing  the  military  pressures,  by  con- 
ventional means,  to  halt  those  aggressive  acts 
against  South  Vietnam  and  bring  peace  to 
that  country. 

Adopted  at  the  70th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, August  15  through  22,  1969. 

Resolution  No.  27 — Condemning  the  Stu- 
dents FOR  A  Democratic  Society  (SDS) 
Whereas,  many  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  been  rocked   by  violence,  riot* 
and  hostile  demonstrations  by  studente;  and 


Whereas,  many  students  have  left  their 
academic  pursuits  to  engage  In  lawless  vlgl- 
lantlsm  involving  vandalism,  arson,  kidnap- 
ping of  university  personnel,  destruction  of 
property,  and  the  rifling  of  private  papers; 
and 

Whereas,  these  students  not  only  have  Im- 
peded the  orderly  operation  of  the  college 
and  students  sincerely  Interested  In  obtain- 
ing an  education  from  attending  classes,  but 
have  tried  to  destroy  the  whole  university 
community;  and 

Whereas,  these  students  have  protested  the 
presence  of  military  and  industrial  recruit- 
ers on  the  campus,  have  urged  the  abolition 
of  the  ROTC  and.  on  occasions,  have  forci- 
bly tried  to  prevent  ROTC  classes  and  pa- 
rades, have  attacked  veterans  organizations 
and  Intelligence  agencies,  such  as  the  CIT 
and  FBI,  have  heckled  and  tried  to  embarrass 
ranking  government  officials  when  they 
visited  on  campus;  and 

Whereas,  an  organization  known  as  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS)  has 
spearheaded  this  student  attack  against  our 
universities,  encouraging  violence,  violent 
demonstrations,  and  a  desire  to  destroy  the 
school;  and 

Whereas,  SDS  is  basically  an  anarchistic 
organization  which  detests  the  American 
form  of  government,  our  democratic  liber- 
ties and  free  enterprise  system,  and  seeks  to 
mock,  scorn,  belittle  and  destroy  our  free- 
doms; and 

Whereas,  these  students  have  mutilated 
destroyed,  spat  upon,  defiled  and  desecrated 
the  United  States  flag  on  many  occasions 
and  in  some  instances  substituted  the  flag  of 
North  Vietnam  for  the  United  States  Flag; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Idols  of  the  SDS  and  the  New 
Left  are  Fidel  Castro,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Che 
Guevera  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  others  re- 
garded as  fighters  against  "imperialism",  the 
"establishment ".  and  capitalist  society:  now, 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  70th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  fully  support  the 
right  of  dissent,  the  right  of  students  to 
think  and  study  In  the  search  of  truth,  but 
we  abhor  violence,  strong-arm  tactics  and 
other  unlawful  acts  of  students;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  condemn 
the  SDS  for  what  it  is.  a  group  bent  on 
anarchy  which  works  for  dissension,  violence 
and  whose  ultimate  goal  Is  the  destruction 
of  the  American  democratic,  constitutional 
system  and  that  every  V.F.W.  member  is 
urged  to  do  everything  In  his  power  to  ex- 
pose this  anarchistic  group  for  what  It  is  so 
that  the  American  people  and  the  American 
college  students  will  realize  Its  true  purpose, 
which  Is  the  destruction  of  American  society. 

Adopted  at  the  70th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, August  15  through  22,  1969. 


TIME  FOR  A  NEW  UPRISING: 
•PARENT  POWER" 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  high  time  this  country  saw  a  new 
form  of  uprising,  what  I  call  "parent 
power." 

The  papers  have  been  loaded  in  re- 
cent weeks  with  a  great  deal  about  this 
so-called  student  power.  It  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  281  colleges 
and  universities  all  over  the  country  are 
indefinitely  on  strike.  They  have  sus- 
pended all  normal  teaching  and  learn- 
ing operations  for  an  indefinite  period — 
imtil  the  strikers'  demands  are  met,  or 
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the  faculty  and  administration  loses  pa- 
tience or  until  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
over,  or  until  the  air  and  water  are  no 
longer  polluted — you  name  it,  you  will 
find  a  reason  to  have  classes  closed  down 
and  normal  academic  life  thrown  into  a 
whirling  chaos. 

About  30  of  these  schools  have  closed 
down  with  approval  and  cooperation  of 
their  faculties  and  administration  for 
the  rest  of  the  academic  year.  This 
means  pass/fail  instead  of  examinations 
and  very  probably  degrees  being  mailed 
to  those  judged  worthy  to  receive  them. 
The  explanation  given  is  that  the  year's 
work  was  almost  over,  anyway,  and 
there  has  been  no  real  harm  to  learning. 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  at  this  last. 
In  my  college  days,  and  in  those  even 
more  recent,  of  my  acquaintances,  the 
faculty  found  something  to  keep  a  stu- 
dent busy  up  until  the  very  last  minute. 

Now,  every  citizen  ought  to  take  part 
in  our  political  process.  No  one  faults  this 
argument  at  all.  It  is  important;  current 
events  are  important;  in  an  age  of  mass 
communication  there  is  a  lot  more  float- 
ing around  about  what  is  going  on  than 
in  years  past.  Much  of  it  is  wildly  out  of 
focus,  true,  but  that  is  the  price  we  pay 
for  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
a  free  press. 

However,  students,  like  the  rest  of  us — 
like  their  parents  who  are  paying  all  or 
helping  to  pay  part  of  their  education 
costs,  or  like  the  taxpayers  whose  tax 
money  is  going  for  scholarship  or  loan 
programs — have  work  to  do.  Their  first 
job  is  getting  an  education.  They  cannot 
afford  to  skimp  on  that  any  more  than 
the  rest  of  us  can  let  our  jobs  slide  by. 

This  trend  is  disturbing  a  lot  of  per- 
sons, and  I  heartily  agree  with  a  lead 
editorial  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  Post 
of  Tuesday,  May  20,  which  said: 

We  confess  to  a  measure  of  uneasiness 
about  the  closing  or  suspension  of  so  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  as  though 
education  were  a  sort  of  pablum  which  could 
be  set  aside  In  a  freezer  until  students  re- 
gained an  appetite  for  It. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  suggest  invoking 
"parent  power."  If  the  parents  of  a  stu- 
dent where  a  coUege  is  on  strike  do  not 
like  it,  they  should  by  all  means  write  the 
administration  and  tell  them  so.  And,  if 
their  son  or  daughter  is  at  a  university 
where  the  administration  still  feels  it  can 
function  as  it  should,  they  should  write, 
again,  but  congratulate  and  compliment 
the  administration  for  keeping  the  in- 
stitution going. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  graduated, 
what  do  we  feel  about  what  our  Alma 
Mater  is  doing?  Is  it  on  strike,  and  are  we 
disturbed?  We  should  write  and  say  so. 
Has  the  administration  kept  it  open? 
Then,  if  we  agree,  let  us  write  and  say  we 
approve. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  relatively  small 
minority  of  noisy  troublemakers  has 
buffaloed  and  bulldozed  and  cowed  sub- 
servient faculties  and  administrations 
into  going  along  with  this  strike — a  mi- 
nority of  students  and  rabble-rousing 
faculty  combined.  If  this  is  allowed  to  go 
on  it  is  going  to  be  the  devil's  own  cal- 
culus and  the  sum  is  not  going  to  be  at 
all  pleasant  to  figure  out. 

So,  how  about  some  "parent  power"? 


Parents  owe  it  to  themselves;  they  owe  it 
to  their  children,  and  let  us  have  no  non- 
sense about  whether  the  child  thinks  so 
or  not ;  it  is  owed  to  the  taxpayers,  and  it 
is  owed  to  the  country.  How  about  it? 


DIRECT  POLITICAL  ACTION  WITHIN 
THE  ESTABLISHED  DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
some  281  colleges  across  the  country  are 
still  closed  in  opposition  to  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  iolence  and 
bloodshed  on  American  campuses. 

I  take  the  well — as  one  who  is  opposed 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam — to  urge  that 
every  effort  now  be  made  to  reopen  our 
colleges  and  universities  wherever  pxjssi- 
ble.  The  shutdown  of  colleges  has  made 
its  point — but  events  have  changed— and 
the  emphasis  now  must  shift  to  direct 
political  action  within  the  established 
democratic  process.  Students  who  wish 
to  return  to  their  classes — and  teachers 
who  wish  to  teach — must  be  free  t6  do 
so. 

Reasonable  and  responsible  end-the- 
war  amendments  are  well  underway  in 
the  House  and  Senate — and  gaining  in- 
creasing support.  These  amendments 
should  become  the  focus  of  effort  by 
those  across  the  country  who  want  to 
end  the  war. 

Further,  direct  political  action  pro- 
grams are  being  developed  to  insure 
meaningful  student  volunteer  participa- 
tion in  this  year's  elections.  Efforts  like 
the  Princeton  plsui — to  release  students 
to  work  in  the  fall  elections — are  con- 
structive avenues  now  opening  up  to 
allow  needed  changes  in  national  policy. 
It  is  clear  that  national  policy  will 
change — when  election  outcomes  at  the 
grassroots  are  changed. 

With  the  issues  now  drawn,  I  hope  we 
can  reopen  most — if  not  all — of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  days  ahead. 
If  young  people  are  to  je  pursuasive  in 
rallying  broad  public  opinion  for  a  rea- 
sonable end  to  the  war — it  is  now  urgent 
that  the  actions  of  young  people  reflect 
maturity,  high  purpose,  commitment, 
and  commonsense. 

An  imrepresentative  handful  of  rev- 
olutionaries— preaching  and  practicing 
violence — cannot  be  sillowed  to  continue 
as  the  most  visible  symbol  of  young 
people.  Incresising  polarization  based  on 
stereotjrpes  can  only  further  damage  our 
country. 

With  practical  political  goals  and 
targets  now  clear,  I  believe  we  should  get 
our  colleges  and  universities  back  in 
operation — a  move  that  would  strength- 
en the  credibility  of  the  concerned  and 
stand  that  we  must  end  the  war  quickly. 


PROGRAM     TO     ASSIST     RACIALLY 
IMPACTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 


when  I  picked  up  the  Washington  Post, 
I  was  amazed  to  read  a  headline,  "United 
States  Slashes  Aid  to  Schools  With 
Special  Race  Problems, "  and  the  column 
written  by  Don  Oberdorfer.  This  is  com- 
pletely untrue. 

In  the  first  place,  you  cannot  slash 
something  that  does  not  exist,  and  the 
aid  announced  by  President  Nixon  on 
March  24  for  racially  impacted  schools 
had  not  even  been  budgeted  at  that  time. 
The  President  announced  $500  million  to 
t>e  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1971  and 
$1  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  $150 
million  which  the  article  refers  to  is  the 
amount  the  administration  will  now  re- 
quest of  the  Congress  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  from  existing 
authority  in  such  programs  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  Cooperative  Research  Act,  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act,  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  ad- 
ministration found  that  the  wisest  course 
of  action  would  be  to  request  new  au- 
thority to  fund  a  program  to  assist  ra- 
cially impacted  school  districts.  In  order 
to  move  more  quickly  than  would  be 
possible  if  they  awaited  passage  of  the 
authorization  legislation,  the  admini- 
stration has  now  specifically  requested 
the  initial  $150  million  come  from  pres- 
ent authority,  so  that  assurances  can  be 
made  to  the  schools  involved,  before 
classes  begin  again  next  September.  The 
schools  we  are  talking  about  are  those 
who  are  Implementing  plans  to  overcome 
de  jure  racial  segregation  and  those  that 
are  suffering  from  de  facto  segregation. 
The  administration  still  intends  to  seek 
the  additional  $350  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971  when  the  new  authorization  legisla- 
tion is  adopted,  and  their  review  of  the 
budget  this  summer  will  show  that  re- 
quest. In  a  nutshell  the  administration, 
in  its  "reordering  of  priorities,"  is  asking 
that  its  1971  budget  be  revised  to  add 
$500  million  to  help  racially  impacted 
schools,  $150  million  from  existing  au- 
thority, and  $350  million  from  new 
authority. 

What  amazes  me  about  articles  like 
that  written  by  Don  Oberdorfer,  which  I 
shall  include  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment, is  the  constant  effort  to  develop  a 
credibility  gap  with  this  administration. 
A  fairer  reporting  of  administration  ac- 
tions certainly  is  called  for  and  the 
Washington  Post  ought  to  correct  their 
error. 

The  following  is  portions  of  the  article 
covering  the  points  referred  to  in  the 
headline : 

Unfted  States  Slashes  Aid  to  Schools  With 
Special  Race  Problems 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

The  White  House  announced  yesterday 
that  the  Nixon  administration  plans  to  spend 
only  $150  million  next  year  to  aid  schools 
with  special  racial  problems — not  $500  mil- 
lion as  earlier  expected. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Budget 
Director  Robert  P.  Mayo,  who  drew  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  half-billion-dollar 
special  school  "program"  announced  by  Pres- 
ident Nlzon  on  March  24  and  the  $150  mil- 
lion now  scheduled  actually  to  be  spent  imder 
that  program  In  the  next  fiscal  year  starting 
July!. 
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We  all  know  the  House  rule  under 
which  this  bill  will  be  considered  will 
not  permit  amendments  from  the  floor, 
but.  I  sincerely  hope  that  steps  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  these  elderly  senior 
citizens  from  being  put  in  the  position 
of  not  having  the  proper  care  and  com- 
fort they  have  earned  and  need  in  their 
golden  years. 
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BILL  PROVIDING  INSURANCE  FOR 
MEMBER  ACCOUNTS  IN  STATE- 
CHARTERED  AND  FEDERALLY 
CHARTERED  CREDIT  UNIONS 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congressman  Brock  and  I  introduced 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide insurance  for  member  accounts  in 
State-chartered  and  federally  chartered 
credit  unions  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  think  there  are  few  people  who  re- 
alize that  there  is  no  share  insurance 
covering  the  savings  accounts  of  those 
who  choose  to  save  through  federally 
chartered  or  State-chartered  credit  un- 
ions. We  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
sense  of  security  offered  by  such  insur- 
ance on  savings  deposits  in  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  many  of  those 
who  save  through  the  credit  union  sys- 
tem have  simply  assumed  that  they  en- 
joyed similar  protection.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  so.  It  is  our  objective  with  this 
legislation  to  provide  that  all  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  avail  themselves 
of  this  share  insurance  and  that  it  be 
available  on  a  permissive  basis  to  State- 
chartered  credit  imions. 

There  are  over  8'i  million  account 
holders  in  Federal  credit  unions  who 
have  less  than  $500  in  savings.  For  most 
of  these  people  this  represents  their  only 
savings  and  their  only  protection  against 
a  rainy  day.  Siu-ely  they  are  entitled  to 
insurance  protection  for  these  deposits 
just  like  those  who  save  in  other  insti- 
tutions. While  the  record  of  credit  un- 
ion failures  is  a  good  one.  the  fact  re- 
mains that  whenever  any  one  fails,  there 
is  human  suffering  which  could  be 
avoided  by  such  a  sound  insurance  pro- 
gram as  this  legislation  proposes. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  much-needed  con- 
sumer legislation. 


His  vision,  energy  and  courage  have  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  prodigious 
amoimt  of  progressive  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  last  40  years.  In 
addition  to  being  one  of  the  great  states- 
men in  American  history,  he  has  given 
me  the  benefit  of  his  warm  personal 
friendship.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
press the  depth  of  my  affection  for  John 
W.  McCoRMACK.  I  am  confident,  despite 
his  retirement  as  announced  today,  that 
he  will  continue  to  give  the  Congress  and 
the  Country  the  benefit  of  his  wise  coun- 
sel and  superior  judgment  for  many  years 
to  come.  For  as  long  as  free  government 
remains  in  America,  this  counti-y  will 
reap  the  rewards  of  his  great  service  and 
lasting  contributions. 

John  W.  McCormack  has  been  my 
leader  ever  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
this  House.  He  will  always  be  my  leader; 
he  will  always  be  my  friend. 

(Applause.  Members  rising.] 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ma  rlcs.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  hear  my  dear  friend.  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  will  tell  the  press 
today  of  his  intention  to  retire.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  contemplate  the  House  of 
Representatives  functioning  without  his 
wise  counsel  and  outstanding  leadership. 
John  McCormack  is  without  question  the 
preeminent  legislator  of  the  world  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  ever  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

( Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join,  with 
the  same  degree  of  regret  and  sadness, 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  today,  in  the  fact  that 
you  have  told  us  that  come  January  you 
will  not  be  in  this  body. 

To  me  it  is  very  difiScult  to  imagine 
the  House  of  Representatives  without 
John  McCormack.  I  came  here  as  a  very 
young  man.  I  think  the  man  who  has 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  my  life 
has  been  Speaker  McCormack.  That  ex- 
tends to  the  lives  of  millions  of  other 
people  all  over  this  world. 

For  more  than  40  years  you  have  been 
the  great  leader  in  passing  the  monu- 
mental social  and  economic  reforms  that 
have  characterized  this  turbulent  period 
in  this  history  of  our  country. 

While  you  have  spent  practically  your 
whole  career  in  Congress  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  Democratic  Party,  without  excep- 
tion your  devotion  has  always  been  first 
to  our  country. 

I  have  never  seen  you  flinch  when  you 
knew  or  felt  that  the  interest  or  the  se- 
curity of  this  country  at  home  or  abroad 
demanded  decisive,  quick  action. 

No  man  is  more  beloved  by  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  You 
have  been  a  unifying  force  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  in  the  Congress,  and  in  the 
country. 

I  know  that  your  counsel  has  been 
sought  by  every  President  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  all  have  found  your  judg- 
ment to  be  wise,  trustworthy,  and 
prudent. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  with  you 
in  the  leadership— and  I  have  had  the 
pleasure,  and  sometimes  the  burden,  of 
being  the  majority  whip  for  8  years 
now — hope  to  work  with  you  to  achieve 
the  broad  legislative  objectives  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  so  that  your 
career  will  be  concluded  at  the  height  of 
success. 

Finally  I  should  like  to  say,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  wife,  who  Is  equally 
devoted  to  you.  and  my  children,  that  we 
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share  your  deep  concern  over  the  illness 
of  your  lovely  wife,  and  we  hope  that  she 
will  have  a  speedy  recovery.  We  know 
of  no  man  who  has  been  a  more  devoted, 
a  more  steadfast  or  a  more  loving 
liusband. 

Finally  let  me  say  that  your  friend- 
ship has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  me. 


TRIBUTE  TO   THE   HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  the  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle — this  being  late  in  the  day,  and 
many  not  being  here — and  particularly 
on  behalf  of  myself  in  this  the  14th  year 
I  have  been  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  should  like  to  say  to  you  at  all 
times  you  have  been  100-percent  fair, 
cooperative,  and  honest  in  every  possible 
way  in  your  associations  with  me  in  my 
position.  I  am  deeply  grateful.  I  wish  you 
the  very,  very  best. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  sincerely  hope  an  appropri- 
ate date  will  be  set  aside  sometime  in  the 
future  so  that  all  of  us  can  pay  the  trib- 
ute to  the  Speaker  which  he  so  greatly 
deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you. 


TRIBUTE   TO  THE   HONORABLE 
JOHN    W.    McCORMACK 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  serve  under  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  McCormack. 
I  have  known  him  now  more  than  41 
years.  I  have  worked  with  him.  Very 
few  times  did  we  ever  differ  on  legis- 
lation. 

Since  I  commenced  my  service  in 
March  1929 — the  delegations  from  Texas 
and  Massachusetts  have  always  worked 
together  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to 
help  the  people. 

Although  our  interests  in  our  area  are 
in  large  part  agricultural  and  Mr. 
McCormack  has  represented  a  district 
that  does  not  have  an  agricultural  plant 
of  any  kind,  he  has  always,  invariably 
and  without  exception,  voted  in  favor  of 
the  farmers  of  this  coimtry.  He  never 
failed.  He  has  been  with  the  poor  people 
and  the  small  business  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  up  more 
time,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a 
fond  remembrance  of  Speaker  McCor- 
mack. I  have  many  pleasant  memories  of 
my  service  with  him  here.  He  Is  a  fair 
man  and  a  just  mtui,  and  he  always 
made  sure  that  everyone,  even  the  new- 
est Member  who  came  here,  received  a 
fair  deal  In  every  way.  I  have  often  said 
that  I  have  never  heard  Mr.  McCormack 
make  a  speech  that  I  did  not  learn  some- 
thing from  that  speech,  and  I  can  repeat 
that  statement  today.  This  is  true 
whether  it  was  a  long  speech  or  a  short 
speech. 

John  McCormack  has  been  a  great  in- 
spiration to  me,  because  he  is  not  only 
a  great  man  individually  but  a  great 
statesman. 


Of  course,  naturally,  I  regret  having 
heard  him  aimoimce  that  he  will  not  be 
a  candidate  for  Speaker  any  more  and 
that  he  is  terminating  his  service  in  the 
Congress.  I  know  that  he  has  good  rea- 
sons for  that  and.  of  course,  we  all  wish 
him  the  very  best  of  everything  in  the 
world. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  always  placed  his  country  above 
all  else.  I  have  served  with  John  McCor- 
mack in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
more  than  41  years  and  I  know  that  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  92d  Congress. 

John  McCormack's  singular  devotion 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  strength  for  many 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  through  the  years. 

His  love  for  this  House  and  its  part 
in  our  representative  democracy  has  in- 
fected newly  arriving  Members,  and 
continually  sustained  his  colleagues. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Nation  owe  John  McCormack  a  great 
debt  for  his  dedicated  service  through 
these  many  Congresses. 


ON  THE  ANNOUNCED  RETIREMENT 
OF  SPEAKER  JOHN  McCORMACK 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  for  all  of  America's  peo- 
ple today.  Democrats,  Republicans,  in- 
dependents, young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  white  and  black,  in  expressing  sor- 
row at  the  news  that  our  very  beloved 
and  highly  distinguished  Speaker  will 
not  seek  reelection  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  is  no  question  that  during  the 
last  40  years,  John  McCormack  has  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  every  single  plateau 
of  progress  this  Nation  has  made  and 
in  every  field  of  social  endeavor.  Whether 
it  be  in  foreign  affairs  or  in  domestic 
affairs,  whether  in  the  space  program,  in 
defense,  in  medicare — you  name  it — 
John  McCormack  was  there  leading  the 
fight.  This  country  today  lias  reached 
the  heights  of  a  trillion  dollar  economy 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  great  hope 
of  the  world  economically  and  otherwise. 
It  is  only  because  we  had  John  McCor- 
mack at  the  helm  leading  this  great 
House  of  Representatives  that  we  have 
achieved  this  piimacle. 

I  know  that  he  has  served  under  seven 
Presidents — Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon — Democrats  and  Republicans,  who 
had  always  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend, 
a  loyal  American,  and  a  stalwart  de- 
fender of  the  principles  of  freedom  for 
which  this  country  stands. 

Mr.  McCormack,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  fact  that  after  midnight 
next  Sunday  you  will  write  another  ex- 
citing chapter  in  your  long,  historic  ca- 
reer when  you  will  attain  the  record  of 
being  the  Speaker  of  this  House  for  the 
longest  continuous  period  of  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Certainly, 
there  are  many,  many  magnificent  pages 
in  your  history  of  achievement  and  ac- 
complishment in  this  Government,  and 
the  fact  that  you  will  top  off  this  great 
service  with  the  historic  achievement  in 


Congress  as  Speaker,  speaks  for  your 
great  ability,  the  honor  and  respect  that 
all  of  us  have  for  you. 

I  know  that  every  Member  who  has 
come  to  this  House  since  John  McCor- 
mack has  been  in  the  leadership  has  felt 
his  assistance,  his  aid,  his  leadership, 
his  guidance,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
are  going  to  miss  his  advice. 

Whoever  takes  John  McCormack's 
place  will  have  to  follow  in  footsteps  hard 
to  fill  because  mankind  seldom  has  the 
great  opportunity  of  seeing  men  like 
John  McCormack  pass  upon  the  world 
scene. 

I  am  sure  the  whole  Nation  is  going  to 
feel  the  great  loss  of  his  leadership.  I 
am  sure  that  the  whole  country  is  sad- 
dened by  learning  that  he  will  not  be 
with  us  in  his  role  of  leadership  next 
January.  I  wish  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  of  joy  and  happiness  in  your 
well  deserved  and  hard  earned  retire- 
ment. And  I  wish  for  your  lovely  wife,  a 
speedy  recovery  to  good  health  so  both 
of  you  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  your 
retirement. 

I  have  a  very  nice  wish  which  I  hope  you 
will  grant  mankind.  That  is  that  you 
will  consent  to  write  your  memoirs  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  Majority  Lead- 
er during  the  most  dramatic  period  of 
American  history.  You  owe  it  to  Ameri- 
can scholars  and  the  American  people  to 
record  for  eternity  the  excitement  that 
has  surrounded  you  in  participating  in 
most  of  the  momentous  moments  of  our 
Nation's  history.  I  honestly  hope  you  will 
record  your  memoirs  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  generations  to  come. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
McCORMACK 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  be  saddened  by 
the  news  of  the  decision  by  oui  beloved 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  McCor- 
mack, not  to  seek  reelection  this  year  as 
a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  living  American 
who  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
as  a  legislative  leader  than  John  Mc- 
Cormack of  Massachusetts.  The  stat- 
ute books  of  the  Nation  are  filled  with 
splendid  legislative  monuments  that  tes- 
tify eloquently  to  his  ability;  his  lead- 
ership, and  liis  preeminent  statesman- 
ship in  this  century. 

The  Speaker's  decision  wtis  motivated 
by  love  and  concern  for  his  lovely  wife, 
who  has  shared  with  him  one  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  Washington  careers.  I  know 
all  of  us  will  be  wishing  the  best  of 
everything  in  life  for  these  two  wonder- 
ful people,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
enrich  all  our  lives  and  to  build  a  bet- 
ter America. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
McCORMACK 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
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just  a  while  ago  heard  the  news  that 
John  McCormack  is  ret  ring  after  42 
years  of  service  to  his  constituents  in 
Massachusetts  and  to  the  Elation.  He  has 
served  well,  and  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

John  McCormack  has  b(  en  a  patriarch 
of  the  US.  House  of  Rep  esentatives.  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  anc  of  the  Nation. 
His  list  of  accomplishments  will  fill  the 
history  books,  and  his  b  ographers  will 
have  much  to  work  with.  He  is  a  symbol 
of  the  strength,  the  intell  gence.  the  ag- 
gressive honesty,  and  the  stabUity  of  the 
American  Government.  H(f  is  living  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  ou^  constitutional 
democracy. 

Since     the     Presidencj 
Hoover.  John  McCormacj;  has  been  set 
ting  the  pace  for  Membe  -s  of  Congress, 
providing  the  leadership  rjeeded  by  Dem- 
ocratic Presidents,  and 
opposition  to  Republican 
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Providing  loyal 
]  'residents. 


As  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress, 


provided  me 
support,  advice 
when 


Speaker  McCormack   haj 

with  encouragement  and 

and  counsel,  words  of  wisdom  and, 

necessary,  words  of  cautic  n. 

The  hallmark  of  my  experiences  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  91st  Congress 
has  been  the  opportunity  and  the  honor 
to  know  and  to  work  witli  John  McCor- 
mack. Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
McCORMACK 


Spea  cer 


ele  :ted 


•  Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and 
mission  to  address  the 
ute  and  to  revise  and 
marks. » 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr 
dened  by  the  news  and 
that  the  Speaker  has 
tinue  his  service  at  the 
in  this  great  House  of 

I  want  to  say  for  the 
been  his  record  but  it  w 

In  every  kind  of 
Speaker's  time  the 
sachusetts  has  been  in 
every  progressive  step  i 
ment  it  has  been  achiev 
ership.  Even  back  during 
consideration  of  the 
25  cents  an  hour,  he 
gress,  he  knew  how  to 
sive  settlement.  In  my 
very  short  I  know  that 
make  progressive 

I   greatly   appreciate 
leadership.  I  am  very  " 
here  to  follow  him.  I 
licans  join  us  Democrats 
fairness  and  justness  of  tl 
er,  John  W.  McCorjiack. 


was  given  per- 

Hiuse  for  1  min- 

jxtend  his  re- 


end 


Record 


oud 
progi  ess 
gentle:  nan 
the 


ea 


h; 
compro  mise 

[lis 


note 


TRIBUTE      TO 
JOHN  W. 


THE 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  Wes  t  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permissioi  i  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  tfc  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  Weit  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  add  m  <f  words  of  high 
tribute  to  a  great  leader  a  nd  a  great  man. 
As  has  been  well  pointe<  out,  there  are 
very  few  pieces  of  progre  ssive  legislation 
over  the  past  40  years  that  have  not 


borne  the  mark,  the  participation  and 
the  active  leaderehip  of  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack.  Just  mentioning 
one  or  two.  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Speaker  McCormack  is  the  architect  of 
the  Space  Act  of  1958.  More  recently,  last 
year,  in  connection  with  the  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  bill,  the  Speaker  ex- 
erted a  tremendous  influence  and  leader- 
ship in  getting  this  piece  of  legislation 
through  the  Congress — a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  which  the  coal  miners  of  this 
Nation  will  be  forever  grateful  to  the 
Speaker  for  his  leadership  and  to  those 
who  participated  in  bringing  this  land- 
mark law  into  being. 

The  young  people  of  this  Nation  can 
be  proud  of  the  leadership  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack has  exerted.  I  know  there  are 
many,  many  Members  of  the  House  who 
wonder  how  the  Speaker  has  the  time 
to  come  out  and  greet  all  of  the  many 
groups  of  young  people  that  come  here 
to  their  Nations  Capital.  One  of  the 
most  inspiring  sighis  and  opportunities 
I  think  for  young  people  visiting  Wash- 
ington is  to  have  the  chance  to  sit  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the 
House  is  not  in  session  and  have  the 
Speaker  come  out  and  talk  with  them, 
end  answer  questions. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  under 
Speaker  McCormacks  leadership,  and  I 
join  with  those  who  express  sorrow  at 
his  decision  to  retire. 


I  am  sad- 
deeply  regret 
to  disco  n- 
of  this  year 
I^epresentatives. 
what  has 
take  too  long, 
during  the 
from  Mas- 
forefront.  In 
this  Govern- 
with  his  lead- 
the  time  of  the 
wage  of 
I-  how  to  pro- 
njake  a  progres- 
time  which   is 
knows  how  to 


mir  imum 
kn(  w 


progressive 

ha^py  that  I  was 

that  Repub- 

in  extolling  the 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
was  greatly  shocked  to  learn  that  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack, 
has  announced  his  retirement  as  of  the 
end  of  this  session. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  asked  by  an 
inquiring  reporter  as  to  what  I  thought 
the  chances  of  John  W.  McCormack  were 
to  be  reelected  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  whether  I  would 
vote  for  him  if  he  were  to  seek  reelection. 
My  answer  was  an  unqualified  "yes,"  and 
that  I  thought  that  without  any  question 
whatsoever,  at  leaist,  in  my  mind,  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members,  John  W.  McCormack 
would  be  continued  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  if  he  chose  to 
do  so. 

It  is  with  regret,  therefore,  that  we 
learned  of  his  announcement.  It  is  un- 
derstandable that  the  Speaker  would 
want  to  spend  more  time  with  the  ailing 
Mrs.  McCormack. 

I  served  in  the  88th  Congress,  which 
became  known  as  the  'Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress." I  was  proud  to  have  served  in  that 
Congress.  I  served  in  the  89th  Congress, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Educa- 
tion Congress."  I  was  proud  to  have 
served  in  that  Congress.  I  served  in  the 
90th  Congress,  later  to  be  known  as  the 
"Consumers'  Congress."  I  was  proud  to 
have  served  in  that  Congress.  And  all  of 
those  Congresses  were  led  by  Johw  W. 


McCormack,  the  greatest  progressive  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  to  sit  in  the 
Speaker's  chair. 

Perhaps  the  greatness  of  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack is  best  revealed  in  his  own 
words,  and  he  has  said  this  repeatedly, 
"If  I  had  a  choice  to  be  known  either  as 
a  great  man  or  a  good  man,  I  would 
choose  to  be  known  as  a  good  man." 

Here  is  a  man  of  rarity  whose  goodness 
led  him  to  greatness,  and  whose  true 
greatness  lies  in  his  goodness.  John  W. 
McCormack  has  proven  to  the  world  that 
a  man  can  be  good  and  still  be  great. 

God  bless  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


THE   HONORABLE  JOHN   W. 
McCORMACK 

1  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  sadness 
that  I  heard  of  your  announcement  to- 
day to  retire  from  this  great  and  august 
body,  and  to  retire  not  only  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  but  also  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

I  have  known  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
close  and  dear  friend  for  many,  many 
years.  No  man  knows  you  better  than  I 
do.  No  man  understands  you  better  than 
I  do  or  loves  you  more  dearly  than  I  do. 
No  man  appreciates  your  kindnesses  to 
him  through  the  years  more  than  I  do. 

As  a  youngster,  I  can  remember  the 
Horatio  Alger  stories,  and  how  they 
thrilled  me.  I  have  always  compared  you 
with  those  great  stories — the  oldest  son 
of  a  family  whose  father  had  died,  a  boy 
who  had  to  leave  school  at  13  years  of 
age  to  become  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family,  who  educated  himself,  and  with- 
out a  high  school  diploma  and  never  a 
day  in  college,  studied  in  a  law  office 
and  learned  law  at  a  wage  of  $3  to  $5 
a  week,  and  then  became  one  of  the  out- 
standing trial  lawyers  in  our  section  of 
the  country;  and  who  from  there  de- 
cided that  he  would  enter  the  field  of 
politics  and  run  for  the  Constitutional 
Convention, 

The  year  1919  in  Massachusetts  was 
part  of  an  era  of  giants,  of  great  indus- 
trial powers,  great  labor  leaders,  and 
great  scholars  from  the  academic  world. 
These  were  the  men  who  were  elected  to 
this  constitutional  convention.  Out  of 
that  convention  came  a  shining  light,  a 
new  leader,  who  was  ultimately  to  become 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives after  serving  here  as  minority 
whip  and  as  majority  leader. 

He  knows  the  meaning  of  the  Speaker- 
ship. He  knows  the  power  of  the  gavel 
and  the  authority  of  the  mace.  And, 
more  than  anyone  here  today,  he  knows 
the  responsibilities  of  that  office.  The 
Speakership  is  more  than  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  land,  it  is  the  leader- 
ship of  the  people's  Chamber,  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Our  beloved  Speaker  understands  that 
office  and  uses  it  wisely. 

He  is  a  great  man  and  because  of  him 
America  has  become  a  greater  country. 

So  it  is  with  sadness  in  my  heart,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  that  I  contemplate  the  end  of 
your  service  here — service  that  has  im- 
proved and,  indeed,  saved  the  Nation. 
This  is  not  a  fond  adieu  at  this  time  be- 
cause we  will  see  a  lot  of  each  other  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  session, 
but  I  just  had  to  express  my  sincere  and 
deep  feelings  about  you  and  my  apprecia- 
tion in  this  hour  when  you  are  telling 
the  world  that  you  are  leaving  this 
House  of  Representatives.  You  have 
served  the  Nation,  this  House,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts well.  We  all  tend  to  you  our 
devotion  and  love  and  our  deep  grati- 
tude. It  is  with  pride  and  honor  that  I 
call  vou  my  leader  and  my  friend. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er— and  as  I  utter  the  words,  "Mr. 
Speaker,"  I  am  stricken  with  a  sense  of 
sadness  and  regret  as  I  have  just  learned 
that  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  has 
announced  plans  to  retire  and  not  seek 
reelection  to  the  Congress. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  great  Speakers  of  all  time — 
and  history  will  record  his  greatness  in 
deeds  and  performance. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  great  Speakers  of  the  House — 
Speaker  Sam  Ray  bum,  his  predecessor; 
Speaker  Henry  Clay,  Speaker  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  Speaker  James  K.  Polk,  Speaker 
Joe  Cannon,  Speaker  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  and  Speaker  Champ  Clark, 
among  others — men  whose  names  live 
forever  on  the  roll  of  honor  of  outstand- 
ing leaders  who  have  guided  the  House 
thi'ough  challenging  and  momentous 
times. 

Such  a  man  is  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  served  ably, 
courageously  and  effectively  during  one 
of  the  most  diflficult  periods  in  American 
history — one  of  the  periods  of  turmoil, 
upheaval,  and  change  that  "try  men's 
souls,"  in  the  words  of  the  great  patriot 
Thomas  Paine. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  never  wav- 
ered or  vacillated  in  providing  the  strong, 
firm  leadership  needed  in  the  House.  He 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
volumes  of  legislation  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  89th  Congress  under  his  lead- 
ership is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most 
productive  legislative  Congress  in  our 
history. 

He  has  never  hesitated  to  take  strong 
positions  and  to  step  out  in  the  van- 
guard in  advocating  and  supporting 
needed  and  necessary  legislation,  always 
championing  the  public  welfare  and  the 
public  interest. 

Speaker  McCormack,  apart  from  his 
ability  and  integrity  and  force  as  a 
leader.  Is  a  grand  gentleman — a  man  of 
unfailing  compassion — a  thoughtful  man 
whose  acts  of  kindness  and  consideration 
are  countless.  He  is  not  only  a  great  man, 
he  is  a  good  man  in  the  fullest  meaning 
of  the  term. 

He  is  a  great  leader  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can— and  the  House  will  sorely  miss  his 
leadership  and  his  guidance.  He  has 
made  his  mark  as  he  lays  down  the  gavel. 

Speaker  McCormack  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  70th  Congress  in  1928  and 
has  served  faithfully  and  effectively 
since   that   time    in   subsequent    Con- 
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gresses — a  period  of  42  years.  He  became 
Speaker  in  the  second  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  in  1962  following  the  death 
of  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  of  Texas. 

Before  becoming  Speaker  he  served  as 
majority  leader  and  Democratic  whip. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Congress  he  had  an 
illustrious  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislatiu-e. 

His  vast  experience  and  great  ability 
have  provided  the  House  with  excellent 
and  effective  leadership,  and  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  we  acknowledge  his  de- 
cision to  retire. 

The  lessons  of  history  teach  clearly 
that  the  greatness  of  a  Nation  lies  in 
the  greatness  of  its  leaders. 

Certainly  the  greatness  of  John  Mc- 
Cormack has  elevated  him  to  a  prom- 
inent place  in  history.  As  a  lighthouse  on 
the  foggy  Massachusetts  coast  provides 
light  and  guidance  to  the  mariners  at 
sea,  so  John  McCormack  has  provided 
guidance  and  leadership  necessary  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  across  the 
shoals  and  breakers  to  many  right  and 
just  decisions  for  this  Nation. 

We  shall  miss  John  McCormack  as 
Speaker. 

When  a  great  man  relinquishes  the 
mantle  of  leadership  it  Is  always  a  sad 
occasion. 

As  Speaker  McCormack  ends  his  lead- 
ership in  the  House,  there  is  pain  and 
regret — but  the  footsteps  he  has  left  in 
the  sands  of  time  and  history  as  Speak- 
er will  always  remind  us  that  we  were 
privileged  to  walk  beside  one  of  the 
great  and  good  men — a  giant  in  history. 

Certainly  I  want  to  wish  Speaker 
McCormack  and  his  beloved  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack the  best  of  good  luck  and  hap- 
piness as  he  relinquishes  his  duties  as 
Speaker.  He  deserves  rest  and  relaxation 
from  the  stresses  and  strains  of  leader- 
ship after  many  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice. Our  thoughts  and  prayers  and  best 
wishes  will  always  be  with  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack of  Massachusetts — an  ail- 
American. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  our  distinguished  Speaker  after 
so  many  3rears  of  service  in  the  leadership 
and  as  the  Representative  of  Massachu- 
setts' Ninth  District  takes  from  us  a 
imiquely  committed  Congressman. 

John  W.  McCormack,  in  more  than  40 
years  of  selfless  service,  has  given  all  of 
us  an  excellent  example  of  how  a  Mem- 
ber can  serve  his  country  and  his  con- 
stituents. Since  coming  to  the  House  in 
1965  I  have  been  repeatedly  impressed 
by  the  high  standards  of  patriotism, 
leadership,  and  public  service  maintained 
by  the  Speaker. 

He  has  shown  us  time  and  again  that 
he  is  not  only  selfless  but  truly  committed 
to  doing  what  he  believes  best  for  our 
coimtry. 

The  wisdom  he  has  gained  through  the 
administrations  of  seven  Presidents  has 
given  the  Speaker  truly  unique  insights 
into  the  operation  of  the  Congress  and 
our  Government.  He  has  been  a  leader, 
a  colleague,  and  a  friend  to  all  who  have 
served  with  him. 

I  regret  that  the  Speaker's  retirement 
Is  made  necessary  by  his  wife's  111  health 
and  I  can  only  say  to  the  Speaker  that 


I  wish  him  and  Mrs.  McCormack  many 
more  years  of  happiness  together. 

As  an  American  I  must  say  to  John  W. 
McCormack:  'Thank  you  for  your  ex- 
emplary service  to  our  country." 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  cer- 
tainly deserve  great  credit  for  your  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  reelection  to  the  House. 
You  have  had  an  outstanding  career  in 
Congress  for  over  40  years  and  have 
made  a  record  which  few,  if  any,  will  be 
able  to  surpass.  You  will  leave  with  your 
faculties  unimpaired. 

Throughout  your  career  and  especially 
in  the  days  of  the  New  Deal  you  were  a 
prime  mover  in  the  passage  of  the  social 
legislation  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
free  economic  system  today.  In  addition, 
you  performed  yeoman  service  in  help- 
ing to  prepare  our  Nation  for  its  even- 
tual involvement  in  World  War  II. 

Another  element  in  reaching  your  de- 
cision I  am  sure  has  been  the  illness  of 
Mrs.  McCormack  who  has  been  a  support 
and  helpmate  through  your  entire  politi- 
cal career. 

You  leave  the  House  with  the  appre- 
ciation of  all  Democrats  for  the  role  you 
have  played  in  the  development  of  our 
party,  but  above  that  with  the  gratitude 
of  all  Members  of  the  House  and  millions 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for  youi-  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  progress  in 
American  life  and  to  the  increased  dig- 
nity of  every  individual  American  citi- 
zen. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  retirement  an- 
nouncement of  my  esteemed,  beloved 
friend  and  outstanding  American, 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack. 

While  I  had  some  intimation  recently 
that  the  Speaker  was  contemplating  re- 
tirement, somehow  I  could  not  conceive 
that  it  could  happen. 

I  have  known  the  Speaker  since  before 
I  came  to  Congress.  He  has  been  my 
warm,  loyal  friend  ever  since  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  this  great  body, 
and  he  assisted  me  in  many  ways  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  oflBce,  and  make 
my  service  here  more  meaningful  to  my 
district,  my  constituents,  and  our  coun- 
try. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  universally 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
who  has  ever  served  in  the  Congress. 
To  my  mind,  he  is  our  greatest  Speaker. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  humane  sensibili- 
ties, and  he  is  endowed  with  a  sense  of 
dedication  and  inspiring  loyalty  to  his 
family,  his  friends,  his  country,  and  the 
commitments  of  the  very  high  office  he 
holds  with  such  brilliant  distinction. 

It  is  Impossible  here  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  some  of  the  facets  of  his 
character  that  have  endeared  him  to  so 
many  people,  and  the  quality  of  his  truly 
extraordinary  leadership  that  enabled 
him  to  achieve  a  record  of  unprecedented 
success  in  charting  In  the  House  the 
legislative  accomplishments  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  war  and  in  peace,  through  one 
of  the  stormiest,  difficult  periods  of  ex- 
traordinary advancement  and  progress 
that  this  or  any  other  nation  has  ever 
experienced. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  known  the 
country  and  the  world  over  for  the  great- 
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ness  of  his  leadership.  h|s  essential  good- 
ness as  a  human  being,  his  amiable,  per- 
sonal qualities,  the  swe<  p  and  import  of 
his  memorable  achlevi  iments.  his  un- 
selfish labors  for  the  coimtry.  the  world 
and  the  American  pejple.  These  at- 
tributes comprise  a  glorious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  this  Hou  le  and  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  fairness,  impartiality  and  justice 
with  which  he  conducts  the  affairs  of  the 
House— his  dignity,  the  broadness  of  his 
vision,  the  high  aims  (if  his  objectives, 
the  warming  generosity  of  his  impulse, 
and  the  invariable  kind  ness.  compassion 
and  helpfulness  to  otl  ers  that  he  has 
shown  in  the  discharge  of  his  heavy 
responsibilities,  are  kn  >wn  to  all  of  us 
WHO  have  served  here  vith  him.  and  are 
recognized  by  the  peopL !  throughout  this 
country  and  in  many  pi  irts  of  the  world. 

Master  of  parliament  ary  law  and  pro- 
cedure, skilled  in  legislntive  accomplish- 
ment, resolute,  tenaciots  and  resourceful 
in  seeking  his  goal,  yet  always  animated 
by  respect  and  considei^ation  for  others, 
our  esteemed,  beloved  S  jeaker  stands  out 
as  an  inspired,  sagacicus  advocate  and 
imyielding  fighter  for  tl  e  things  in  which 
he  believes,  eager  at  al  times  to  give  of 
himself  to  advance  the  cause  of  human 
betterment,  to  broader  the  horizons  of 
freedom,  to  speed  the  reality  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  a  world  governed  by 
the  principles  of  law,  rather  than  the 
savage  impediments  )f  violence  and 
hatred. 

John  McCormack  is  m  illustrious  son 
of  our  renowned  Bay  St  ate  of  Massachu- 
setts, proud  of  his  herit|ige  and  his  faith, 
and  unalterably  comnlitted  to  the  free 
way  of  life  for  this  Nati  )n  and  all  peoples 
who  chose  it.  Our  l)eloved.  Inspired 
leader  has  moved  unfalteringly  with 
superb  skill,  ability  and  determination  to 
carry  out  the  vital  missions  of  highest 
responsibihty  for  the  i;ecurity,  well  be- 
ing, and  ever  higher  aspirations  and 
standards  for  this  great  free  Nation  and 
all  its  people  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
class  and  especially  for  the  lowly  and  the 
inarticulate  for  whom  he  did  so  much. 

The  Speaker  is  endowed  with  a  great 
mind,  a  great  heart,  and  a  great  spirit 
that  never  gives  up,  nei  er  retreats,  never 
ceases  to  pres„  forward  boldly  and  cour- 
ageously, in  his  quests  for  social  justice 
and  peace,  to  wliich  years  ago  he  so 
prayerfully  dedicated  liimself  to  serve. 

John  McCormack.  l.umble  boy  from 
south  Boston,  has  advanced  himself  step 
by  step  by  his  own  powers,  strength  of 
character  and  zeal  for  achievement  un- 
til he  now  ranks  with  tJ  e  greatest  leaders 
of  our  national  histor*. 

A  great  age  has  produced  him  to  serve 
America:  a  great  generation  has  seen 
him  give  his  all  to  mah  e  this  country,  as 
he  played  such  a  vital  part  in  doing,  in 
so  many  respects,  a  b<  tter  place  to  live 
in:  and  many  genera ti>ns,  some  yet  im- 
bom.  will  hail  this  illistrious  American 
Speaker  and  statesmai  >  as  a  courageous, 
farsighted  leader,  whd  served  so  fear- 
lessly and  well  in  time^  of  peril,  in  times 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  in 
times  of  restlessness  and  upset,  and  did 
his  great  and  memorable  tasks  to  con- 
serve, to  develop,  to  advance  and  bring 


to  fruitful  realization  the  powers,  the 
great  potential,  and  the  great  destiny  of 
our  country  in  the  annals  of  humanity. 

I  am  so  very  sorry  that  this  great 
American  is  leaving  the  House  he  has  led 
with  such  conspicuous  outstanding  suc- 
cess and  unrestrained  dedication,  but  he 
has  earned  the  rest  and  relaxation  that 
I  hope  and  pray  may  now  be  his.  and  the 
opportunity  to  spend  some  time  with  his 
beloved  wife,  family,  and  friends,  from 
whom  he  has  been  separated,  in  so  many 
respects,  during  the  long,  hard  years  of 
troubles,  sacrifices,  and  historic  victories 
that  his  great  service  has  helped  so  much 
to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  ofiQcial  rec- 
ords of  this  House,  and  above  all  in  the 
hearts,  the  gratitude,  the  abiding  love  of 
his  colleagues,  and  the  American  people. 

For  John  McCormack  his  departure 
from  public  life  will  not  end  his  interests 
in  and  his  labors  for  the  principles  and 
the  missions  he  has  lived  throughout  his 
long,  fruitful  life. 

The  call  of  public  service,  the  call  of 
the  people  will  come  to  him  again  and 
again,  in  other  areas  of  service  to  the 
Nation,  and  the  American  people,  that  he 
will  unselfishly  and  effectively  perform 
as  long  as  the  good  Lord  gives  him  the 
strength  and  the  ability  to  respond,  and 
I  hope  and  pray  that  will  be  for  many 
years  to  come. 

This  country  could  never  possibly 
thank  John  McCormack  for  what  he  has 
done  to  protect,  preserve,  enrich,  and 
develop  this  great  Nation  which  he 
in  his  lifetime,  to  a  large  extent  through 
his  efforts  and  under  his  leadership 
helped  become  the  greatest,  the  richest, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  freest  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Let  all  those  who  remain  take  up  the 
torch  of  freedom  which  he  passes  to  all 
those  who  serve  here,  and  seek  to  hold  it 
as  high  as  he  did  for  the  House,  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
the  world. 

What  our  great  Speaker  has  achieved 
here  to  build  and  expand  the  horizons  of 
justice,  compassion,  and  love  of  fellow 
man  is  an  enduring  inspiration.  It  is  up 
to  those  who  follow  to  continue  this 
great  work  until  all  our  dreams  for  hu- 
mankind shall  be  realized. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
genuine  personal  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment that  I  heard  the  announcement  of 
Speaker  McCormack's  decision  to  retire 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  current 
session. 

A  truly  distinguished  American  and 
leader,  he  has  earned  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  entire  Nation.  His  out- 
standing record  of  achievement  and  dedi- 
cated public  service  extends  for  more 
than  a  half  century.  During  the  40  years 
he  has  served  in  Congress  his  legislative 
record  in  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional affairs  is  second  to  none. 

Knowing  of  his  deep  affection  and  love 
for  his  wife,  his  decision  was  not  entirely 
unexpected,  particularly  since  her  ill- 
ness became  known.  Mrs.  Zablocki  joins 
me  in  the  urgent  hope  and  prayer  that 
her  recovery  be  prompt  smd  complete. 

Speaker  McCormack's  renown  was  al- 
ready firmly  established  when  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  22  years  ago.  During 


those  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work  with  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn  and  Speaker  John  McCormack — 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spected House  leaders  in  history. 

As  leader  and  Speaker,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack was  always  cooperative  and  consid- 
erate of  all  Members  of  Congress — some- 
times perhaps  to  a  fault.  His  wisdom  and 
ability  will  be  sorely  missed.  My  earnest 
hope  is  that  even  in  retirement  he  will 
continue  at  times  to  share  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  his  wisdom  and 
counsel. 

This  country — a  country  he  loves  deep- 
ly— is  and  forever  will  be  grateful. 


GENERAL  LEAV^:  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
SEYMOUR  HALPERN  OPPOSING 
THE  USE  OF  LIVE  AMMUNITION 
ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES  BY  NA- 
TIONAL GUARDSMEN  EXCEPT 
WITH  TRAINING  OF  TROOPS  IN 
RIOT  CONTROL  AND  THE  USE  OF 
FIREARMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pucinski  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Halperni,  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  express  m>'  strong 
opposition  to  the  carrying  of  live  am- 
munition on  college  campuses  by  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  except  when  guards- 
men have  received  proper  training  in  riot 
control  and  the  use  of  firearms.  As  the 
recent  events  at  Kent  State  University 
so  tragically  illustrate,  the  use  of  im- 
properly trained  guardsmen  to  control  a 
riot  is  fraught  with  the  potential  for 
death.  We  must  not  allow  this  possibility 
to  continue  to  threaten  a  nation  already 
divided  by  intense  feelings  of  discord  and 
disharmony. 

The  recent  deaths  of  four  college  stu- 
dents at  Kent  State  has  raised  a  number 
of  questions  concerning  the  level  of  Na- 
tional Guard  training.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  National  Guardsmen,  insuffi- 
ciently trained  in  the  use  of  live  ammuni- 
tion and  tmsure  of  their  response  to  riot 
situations,  are  likely  to  resort  to  violence 
at  the  first  difficult  moment.  Such  action 
can  only  occasion  more  massive  con- 
frontations on  college  campuses. 

The  Ohio  adjutant  general's  office  ha.« 
informed  me  that  one  of  the  two  units 
at  Kent  State  had  only  the  minimum 
level  of  riot  control  training  recom- 
mend by  the  U.S.  Army,  while  the  otlier 
did  not  have  even  that  much.  Some  units 
in  other  States  receive  three  or  four 
times  the  minimum  level.  It  is  obvioas 
that  the  more  hours  of  training  an  in- 
dividual guardsman  has  received,  the 
surer  he  will  be  of  himself  and  of  his 
response  to  unexpected  situations. 
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For  these  reasons  I  am  pleased  to  have 
joined  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein),  in  introducing 
legislation  restricting  the  carrying  of  live 
ammunition  by  National  Guardsmen  on 
college  campuses  to  situations  in  which 
there  have  been  suflQcient  riot  control 
and  live  ammunition  training  for  guards- 
men. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  future  use  of 
National  Guardsmen  from  intensifying 
the  level  of  violence  on  college  campuses, 
the  proposed  legislation  would  prohibit 
any  National  Guardsmen  from  carrying 
weapons  containing  live  ammunition  on 
a  college  campus  miless  he  has  received 
56  hours  of  riot  control  training  and 
100  hours  of  live  firearms  training.  This 
legislation  would  also  prohibit  the  car- 
rying by  guardsmen  of  weapons  contain- 
ing live  ammunition  unless  a  situation 
should  exist  in  which  life  is  imperiled 
and  a  specific  order  for  the  carrying  of 
such  ammunition  has  been  issued.  States 
failing  to  comply  would  lose  Federal 
funding  of  National  Guard  training  and 
equipment. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  with  the  neces- 
sity for  such  legislation,  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion of  the  Kent  State  tragedy.  Already, 
police  at  Jackson  State  College  in  Jack- 
son. Miss.,  have  been  confronted  with  a 
situation  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  two 
students.  In  the  interest  of  human  con- 
cern, as  well  as  of  our  national  well- 
being,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
to  this  problem  their  urgent  attention 
and  careful  study. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  smd  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  paper 
producer.  In  1966  the  United  States  pro- 
duced 7,078,000  metric  tons  of  paper — 
other  than  printing.  Italy,  the  second- 
ranked  nation,  produced  2,116,000  metric 
tons. 


CAMPAIGN    A.    &    P.— A    "CAMPAIGN 
GM"  FOR  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  launched  a  campaign  to  make  the 
Nation's  food  chains  more  responsible  to 
the  consumer.  Called  Campaign  A.  & 
P.,  the  project  is  patterned  after  the 
Ralph  Nader  inspired  Campaign  GM, 
which  reaches  its  culmination  on  Friday, 
May  22,  in  Detroit. 

Like  the  GM  effort  the  food  chain  cam- 
paign will  utilize  the  power  of  the  stock- 
holder to  force  changes  in  corporate 
policy. 

Tlie  campaign  has  three  objectives: 
First,  voluntary  unit  pricing;  second, 
voluntary  "open  dating"  of  all  foods;  and 
third,  election  of  at  least  one  consumer 


representative  to  the  corporate  board  of 
directors. 

These  demands  went  out  in  letters  to 
the  10  largest  grocery  chains  in  the 
country. 

Primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
A.  &  P.  because  it  is  the  largest  retail 
chain  in  the  country  and  because  it  has 
consistently  turned  up  with  the  most  con- 
sumer abuses.  In  recent  surveys  of  food 
freshness  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
conducted  by  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Democratic  Central  Committee  and  my 
staff,  A.  &  P.  stores  were  found  to  have 
the  most  stale  items.  Similar  findings  also 
developed  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

It  is  about  time  for  A.  &  P.  to  emerge 
into  the  20th  century  from  its  Darwinian 
approach  to  the  consumer.  The  company 
and  the  consumer  do  not  have  to  be  in 
competition  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  A.  &  P.  stockholders  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  June  16  in  New  York  City. 

I  have  previously  introduced  on  be- 
half of  50  other  Members  of  the  House 
and  myself  H.R.  17005,  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  label  of  all  perishable  and 
semiperishable  foods  to  contain  the 
date — openly  stated — after  which  the 
item  can  no  longer  be  safely  sold.  Such 
legislation  would  be  unnecessary  if  the 
food  chains  were  more  consumer 
oriented. 

I  have  secured  the  stock  proxies  for 
some  of  the  10  companies  and  intend  to 
contact  foundations,  labor  unions,  uni- 
versities, members  of  ccmsumer  organi- 
zations, and  the  city  of  New  York,  all  of 
which  have  large  holdings  in  food  chain 
stock,  to  request  them  to  cast  their  votes 
for  the  three  proposed  propositions  if 
the  comparues  do  not  respond  favorably 
to  my  three  demands. 

The  10  largest  food  chains  in  order  of 
size  are  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
Inc.,  A.  &  P.;  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.; 
Kroger  Co.;  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.,  Jewel 
Companies,  Inc.;  Acme  Markets,  Inc.; 
National  Tea  Co. — controlled  by  George 
Weston,  Ltd.;  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.; 
Lucky  Stores,  Inc.;  and  Grand  Union  Co. 
In  addition  to  these  also  included  as  tar- 
gets of  Campaign  A.  &  P.  are  Daitch 
Shopwell  and  Key  Food  Supermarkets. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  food 
chains  follows: 

Text  or  Letter  to  Stores 

Mat  20,  1970. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  recent  years  there  has  de- 
veloped an  increased  questioning  ol  the  food 
industry  and  a  growth  of  public  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  industry  is  really  doing  all 
that  it  possibly  can  to  bring  to  the  consumer 
the  safest  and  freshest  foods.  This  concern 
has  been  brought  about  by  surveys  by  gov- 
ernment and  private  citizens  which  have 
uncovered  abuses  with  respect  to  ingredients, 
freshness,  prices  which  rise  when  the  welfare 
checks  come  out,  etc. 

While  all  industries  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  public,  the  responsibilities  of  the  food 
Industry  go  well  beyond  those  of  other  in- 
dustries. If  a  vacuum  cleaner  fails  to  work, 
one  can  always  have  it  repaired.  If  a  food 
item  is  unsafe  to  eat,  one  may  be  putting 
his  health  in  danger.  Vacuum  cleaners  are 
not  basic  requirements  of  life.  Pood  is.  No 
matter  how  rich  or  poor  you  are,  how  young 
or  old,  you  need  food. 

The  public  concern  and  questioning  of  the 
food  Industry  has  brought  forth  a  series  of 
proposed  remedies,  many  of  them  In  the  form 


of  legislation  or  regulations  proposed  at  the 
local,  state,  or  federal  level.  The  discovery 
that  the  larger  sized  package  is  not  necessar- 
ily cheaper  brought  a  call  for  unit  pricing. 
The  discovery  that  food  un&t  for  human  con- 
sumption or  greatly  diminished  in  nutri- 
tional value  is  being  sold  to  the  public 
brought  a  call  for  "open  dating."  The  dis- 
covery that  prices  on  some  items  were  higher 
in  ghetto  stores  than  in  middle  income  stores 
brought  a  call  for  price  uniformity.  Each  of 
these  has  been  proposed  as  a  government 
regulation  or  law  to  compel  the  food  industry 
to  act. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  federal,  state 
or  local  government  to  pass  a  law  or  regula- 
tion for  a  food  chain  to  adopt  unit  pricing, 
or  open  dating,  or  any  of  the  number  of  other 
remedies  which  would  greatly  benefit  the 
consumer.  You  do  not  need  a  law  to  enable 
a  food  chain  to  undertake  such  consumer 
reforms. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  your  company  to  under- 
take these  reforms  voluntarily.  Specifically, 
I  am  requesting  you  to  undertake:  (a)  vol- 
untary unit  pricing  on  all  Items;  (b)  vol- 
untary "open  dating"  on  all  fcxxls:  and  (c) 
election  of  at  least  one  consumer  representa- 
tive to  your  board  of  directors. 

I  am  sure  that  your  officers  and  board  of 
directors  have  considered  these  questions 
before.  Yet  nothing  relating  to  the  foregoing 
has  been  done  to  date  by  your  company.  I 
am  interested  in  learning  and  trust  you  have 
no  objections  to  furnishing  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing information.  Did  you  do  any  studies 
with  respect  to  price  per  size  and  food  cod- 
ing policies  of  your  stores  to  see  il  abuses 
existed?  Did  you  undertake  studies  as  to  cost 
of  unit  pricing  and  open  dating  as  solutions? 
I  am  Informed  that  more  than  one  chain  has 
said  privately  that  unit  pricing  will  not  cost 
one  cent  in  higher  prices  or  lost  profits  to 
the  company.  If  you  decided  against.  I  would 
appreciate  your  advising  me  of  the  basis  for 
your  decision.  Who  made  the  decision?  What 
were  the  specific  reasons?  If  it  was  your 
board  of  directors,  could  you  please  supply 
me  with  a  list  of  those  who  supported  and 
opposed  each  of  these  measures?  I  would 
ask  the  same  questions  with  respect  to  elec- 
tion of  consumer  representatives  to  your 
board. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  undertaking  each  of 
these  three  courses  of  action  now.  Unless 
your  officers  or  board  of  directors  are  favor- 
ably Inclined  toward  the  aforementioned,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  Campaign  GM 
might  be  appropriate. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  reply 
within  two  weeks.  I  would  also  appreciate 
your  sending  me,  In  any  case,  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  your  current  stock- 
holders and  biographies  of  the  members  or 
candidates  of  your  board  of  directors. 

The  undertaking  by  your  company  volun- 
tarily of  these  reforms  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  public  image  of  the  food 
industry  and  put  your  company  at  a  com- 
petitive advantage  with  the  aware  and  en- 
lightened consumer.  I  certainly  hope  that  I 
can  expect  a  favorable  reply  from  you. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress. 

M.  W.  AUdredge.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
W.  J.  Kane,  President,  Great  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific Tea  Company,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

R.  A.  Magowan,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Quentin  Reynolds,  President,  Safeway  Stores, 
Incorporated,  4th  and  Jackson  Street,  Oak- 
land, C&llf.  94604. 

J.  E.  Davis,  President,  Kroger  Company, 
1014  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati  1.  Ohio. 

Louis  Stein,  Chainn*n  of  the  Board,  Jack 
Friedland,  President,  Pood  Pair  Stores,  Inc., 
3175  John  F.  Kennedy  Blvd.,  PhUadelphia, 
Pa.  19101. 
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O.  L.  Clements,  Chairmai  i 
D.   S.   Perkins.  President 
Inc  .  1955  West  North  Aven 
111.  60160. 

P.  J.  Cupp.  Chairman  of 
Park.    President.    Acme 
North  15th  Street.  Philadelplli 

O.  C.  Metcalf.  Chairman  of 
Scepalton.  President.  Nationi  1 
1000  North  Crosby  Street 

B.  L  Thomas.  President. 
Inc..  5050  Edgewood  Court. 

O.  A.  Awes.  Chairman  of 
Dyer.  Jr  ,  President.  Lucky 
Marina  Blvd..  San  Leandro. 

T.  C.  Butler.  Chairman  of 
Rodman.  President.  Grand 
100  Broadway.  East  Patersor 


Ma  kets. 
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he  Board.  J.  R 
Inc..    124 
a.  Pa   19102. 
the  Board.  N   A. 
Tea  Company. 
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PRECONCEIVED  PLAN 
LEVEL  CANAL 
FOR  ACTION  ON 
LAKE-THIRD  LOCK$ 
COME 


tempore. 


The   SPEAKER   pro 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise 
man  from  Pennsylvania  t 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.    FLOOD.    Mr 
April  13  and  15.  1970,  issuek 
ington  Post  and  Baltimor? 
lively,  there  were  publishjed 
significant  articles  on  the 
oceanic  canal  study  author 
the  final  report  of  which 
dent  is  due  not  later  tha|i 
1970. 

The  principal   facts 
two  articles  are. 

First.   The   Committee 
Research,  named  by  the 
emy  of  Science  at  the 
Atlantic-Pacific 
Study   Commission,  opposes 
clear  explosives  for 
of  so-called  sea  level  design 

Second.  This  committed 
connecting    the    Atlantic 
Oceans  by  a  salt  water 
sea  level  canal,  becaiose 
of  massive  extinction  of 
would  result  from  min 
of  the  two  oceans.  This  is 
portant  for  the  conserva 
sources  and  the  current 
placed  on  ecological  prob 

Third.  OfBcials  of  the 
and  Canal  Study 
mit.   after   5   years   of 
expenditure  of  $22,500,000 
authorization  of  $24,000 
not  be  possible  to  determirle 
ity  of  using  nuclear  exca  r' 
construction  of  a  new  caiial 

Fourth.  Because  of  the 
required  and  cost  of  $3 
estimate    not    including 
construct  a  canal  of  sea 
the  canal  commission  stud: ' 
at  long  last,  acknowledge 
economically  justified. 

Fifth.    Although    the 
vague  reference  to 
present  canal,  both  ignore 
tion  of  the  canal  problem 
is  the  Terminal  Lake-Thi^d 
developed  in  the  Panama 
nization  as  the  result  of 
experience,      submitted 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
him  as  a  postwar  project. 


Under 
,  the  gentle- 
Mr.  Flood*  is 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  revelations  in  the  two 
newspaper  articles,  evidently  inspired 
by  the  canal  study  commission,  dis- 
credit in  advance  any  report  that  It  may 
submit  of  its  inquiry  under  Public  Law 
88-609,  88th  Congress,  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1964,  as  amended.  Moreover, 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  informants 
of  the  authors  of  the  two  articles  to 
mention  in  definite  terms  the  only  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  canal  problem  that 
applies,  the  Terminal  ^^ake-Third  Locks 
plan,  reveals  their  bias  and  predisposi- 
tion toward  prolonging  past  confusions 
of  the  crucial  canal  question. 

In  these  general  connections.  I  would 
invite  attention  to  a  major  address  by 
me  on  June  8,  1967,  on  "Panama  Canal 
Issues  and  Treaty  Talks:  Defects  and 
Validities"  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  113,  part  11,  pages  15192-15207. 
Ill  this  address.  I  quoted  the  full  text  of 
the  minority  report  of  a  special  report 
of  the  Georgetown  University  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies.  This  minority  report 
was  prepared  by  Vice  Adm.  T.  G.  W. 
Settle  and  Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer,  both 
eminent  authorities  in  their  fields.  The 
indicated  newspaper  articles  fully  jus- 
tify the  views  of  Admiral  Settle  and  Dr. 
Dozer.  Also  I  may  add  that  the  history  of 
the  Panama  Canal  is  a  record  of  minor- 
ity decisions  and  not  of  consensus- 
formed  opinions,  such  as  those  expressed 
in  the  previously  majority  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  were  present  on  September  1,  1964, 
during  the  debate  on  S.  2701  will  recall 
that  this  measure  authorized  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
site  for  a  canal  of  so-called  sea  level  de- 
sign across  the  American  Isthmus.  The 
special  rules  adopted  for  its  considera- 
tion in  the  House  did  not  allow  sufficient 
time  for  adequate  debate  and  the  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  benefit  of  printed 
hearings  on  this  important  bill.  Because 
I  had  studied  the  canal  question  in  depth 
and  breadth  and  understood  the  main 
problems  involved,  rather  than  have  my 
name  associated  with  what  I  knew  would 
eventually  fail.  I  voted  "No".  The  pre- 
viously mentioned  articles  fully  vindi- 
cate my  stand. 

The  measure  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
320  to  23,  and  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  my  negative  vote  in  view  of  the  latest 
information  discrediting  the  current  ca- 
nal study,  which  was  pursued  on  a  wholly 
preconceived  basis;  and  was  in  no  wise 
objective. 

Because  of  the  facts  now  revealed,  the 
way  is  open  for  early  consideration  of 
pending  measures  for  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  Panama  Canal  for 
which  identical  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  both  House  and  Senate. 

As  the  previously  mentioned  articles 
vindicate  my  1964  and  later  stands  on 
the  canal  question,  I  shall  include  both 
of  them  and  the  text  of  the  identical  bills 
as  parts  of  my  remarks. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  the  report  of  the  cur- 
rent canal  inquiry  under  Public  Law  88- 
609  to  the  Congress.  I  trust  that  he.  fol- 
lowing the  1947  precedent  of  President 
Truman,  will  not  be  controlled  by  the 
ex  parte  recommendations  of  the  study 
commission,  but  will  support  the  pro- 


gram for  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal  as  contemplated 
in  current  measures  in  the  Congress, 
which  do  not  involve  the  negotiation  of 
a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 

The  two  subject  articles  and  the  text 
of  H.R.  3792  follow; 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.   13.   1970 1 

A-Canal  Dealt   Blow — Advisers  Pear 

Radioactivfty 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  dream  of  a  future  sea-level  Atlantic- 
Pacific  canal  blasted  out  cheaply  by  nuclear 
explosives  has  been  dealt  a  severe  blow — 
maybe  a  fatal  one — by  a  group  of  biological 
advisers  to  the  canal  study  commission. 

The  advisers  have  agreed  in  recent  months 
that  nuclear  digging  would  create  too  much 
dangerous  radioactivity,  as  well  as  other 
risks  to  nearby  populations. 

They  also  agreed  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
a  final  set  of  meetings  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  that  no  one  can  say  yet 
whether  a  sea-level  canal,  even  If  dug  by 
conventional  explosives,  is  biologically  safe. 

This  Is  because  It  could  mix  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  fish  and  other  life  forms,  with  possi- 
ble large-scale  extinction  of  many  species. 

The  biologists  think  at  least  10  to  15  years 
of  intensive  research  are  needed.  For  one 
thing,  they  advise  annual  counts  of  ocean 
populations,  like  Ash  and  shrimps,  just  to 
set  base  lines  by  which  to  Judge  a  new 
canal's  long-range  effects. 

A  set  of  conclusions  like  these  Is  now 
t)eing  drawn  up  as  the  result  of  the  meet- 
ings here  of  this  group — the  Committee  on 
Ecological  Research  for  the  Inter-Oceanic 
Canal,  headed  by  Dr.  Ernst  Mayr.  Agassiz 
professor  of  zoology  at  Harvard  University. 
The  committee  was  named  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  request  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Inter-Ocean  Canal  Study 
Commission,  created  by  Congress  in  1964. 

The  commission  must  tell  President  Nixon 
by  Dec.  I  whether  a  new  sea-level  canal  to 
supplement  the  present  Panama  Canal  is 
commercially  and  technically  a  good  Idea: 
where  and  how  It  ought  to  be  built:  and 
how  much  it  might  cost. 

Many  new  ships  are  far  too  large  for  the 
narrow  passage  of  the  present  canal,  built 
early  in  this  century.  Others  laden  with  val- 
uable cargoes  are  forced  to  delay  passage  be- 
cause of  the  traffic  Jam  In  the  complex  series 
of  locks. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  the  satura- 
tion point  of  the  present  canal  will  be 
reached  in  a  few  years,  lending  urgency  to 
studies  for  a  new  canal. 

The  biologists  were  asked  only  to  design 
ecological  studies  of  a  new  canal's  effect,  not 
to  say  how  or  if  one  should  be  built.  Their 
formal  report  thus  may  be  more  limited  in 
scope  than  their  actual  conclusions. 

All  their  conclusions,  however,  are  cer- 
tain to  be  transmitted  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  scientific  community  in  one  way 
or  another. 

Dr.  Mayr  declined  to  reveal  any  of  the 
group's  formal  recommendations  before  they 
are  made  to  the  science  academy,  then  to 
the  canal  commission.  But  another  commit- 
tee member  said  the  group  "definitely"  op- 
poses using  nuclear  explosives. 

Mayr  conceded  that:  "Giving  you  Just  my 
own  personal  opinion,  I  think  It's  rather 
widely  agreed  now  that  using  nuclear  ex- 
plosives Is  nonsensical,  especially  If  the  canal 
Is  built  near  any  populated  areas. 

"It's  been  established  Just  for  one  thing 
that  the  world's  tritium  level  would  go  up 
by  about  50  per  cent."  Tritium  U  a  form  of 
hydrogen  produced  by  some  nuclear  proc- 
esses. 

Several  canal  sites  have  been  proposed.  In- 
cluding some  In  little-populated  areas  that 
cross   Colombia    and   Nicaragtia-Costa   Rica. 
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But  those  now  most  favored,  It  Is  learned, 
are  two  within  SO  miles  of  the  present  canal. 
The  other  sites  are  far  lengthier,  and  eco- 
nomical only  with  cheap  nuclear  blasting. 

THREE  REASONS  ADVANCED 

"I  think  there  are  three  reasons,"  Mayr  said, 
"why  nuclear  blasting  Is  unwise — one,  radio- 
active fallout;  two,  tritium  level;  three,  pos- 
sible seismic  (earthquake-causing)  effecte  of 
blasts  near  any  populated  areas." 

Study  of  nuclear  blasting  has  also  won 
little  recent  backing  from  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, though  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission still  thinks  there  Is  an  excellent 
chance  that  It  could  prove  safe  and  eco- 
nomical with  more  development.  Soviet  of- 
ficials recently  said  they  are  planning  some 
extensive  nuclear  digging,  on  the  basis  of 
what  one  U.S.  official  called  "more  extensive 
tests  than  ours." 

The  AEC  did  six  canal  excavation  experi- 
ments between  1962  and  1968,  setting  off 
devices  around  360  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
The  last  blasted  a  crater  852  feet  across  and 
208  feet  deep. 

"As  in  all  cratering  experiments,"  an  AEC 
spokesman  reports,  "some  radio-activity  was 
released.  But  it  was  a  comparatively  small 
amount — most  Is  trapped  In  the  crater  bot- 
tom or  comes  back  In  earth-rock  debris 
thrown  around  the  crater. 

"We  found  you  could  go  back  to  the  area 
and  work  within  several  months.  And  we 
would  expect  by  the  time  the  canal  Is  built — 
some  years  away — we  would  have  explosives 
that  release  much  less  radioactivity." 

The  AEC  Is  working  on  "cleaner"  explosives 
at  Its  Llvermore,  Calif.,  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory.  But  it  also  says  it  needs  "at 
least"  four  more  cratering  tests  before  it  can 
say  whether  nuclear  excavation  is  a  good 
idea. 

NONE   IN    BUDGET 

None  Is  Included  in  the  AEC's  fiscal  1971 
budget.  One  was  planned  for  this  year,  but 
was  finally  set  aside  to  concentrate  on  the 
Llvermore  research. 

"We've  already  told  the  President  we  can't 
define  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  excavation," 
says  John  P.  Shefey,  executive  secretary  of 
the  canal  commission.  "But  we  certainly 
think  the  nuclear  experiments  should  be 
completed." 

The  idea  of  U.S.  nuclear  blasting  anywhere 
In  Central  America  htis  found  little  favor  in 
State  Department  halls,  many  diplomats 
see  it  creating  only  anti-American  feeling, 
even  if  fallout  is  minlscule. 

"But  you  can  find  all  sorts  of  opinions,  and 
no  determination  has  been  made,"  one  official 
said.  "No  one  has  faced  the  question  fully, 
and  no  one  needs  to  for  several  years." 

Here,  some  scientists  disagree,  though  they 
are  aware  that  the  canal  commission  test 
Incidentally,  used  a  35-canal  being  built  for 
around  15  years.  "Once  projects  get  going 
and  reach  a  certain  size,"  one  scientist  said, 
"it's  very  hard  to  choke  them  off,  even  if 
many  people  then  feel  the  idea  Is  ecologi- 
cally poor.  Look  at  the  SST." 

The  latest  AEC  cratering  test.  Incidentally, 
used  a  35-kiloton  device  (equal  to  exploding 
35,000  pounds  of  TNT) .  One  estimate  has  it 
that  digging  a  canal  would  take  35  megatons, 
or  the  equivalent  1,000  35-kiloton  bombs. 

But  It  Is  the  ecological  consequence  of 
the  canal,  no  matter  how  it  is  dug  that  has 
worried  the  biologists  most. 

A  National  Academy  of  Science  publica- 
tion last  fall  credited  committee  members 
with  saying  that  environmental  efi'ectfi 
would  go  "far  beyond"  merely  altering  the 
Eea  environment  and  its  life  forms,  "and 
Include  effects  on  migratory  species,  on  ter- 
restrial (earth)  fauna  and  flora,  on  micro- 
organisms and  on  local  urban  and  rural 
human  populations." 

Tills  report  said  that:  "While  a  few  suc- 
ce-ssful  migrations  have  apparently  taken 
place   between   the   oceans,   there   has   been 


nothing  to  equal  the  predicted  inter-Oceanic 
migrationa  that  would  be  inevitable  If  a  aea- 
level  canal  were  biUlt.  Many  scientists  be- 
lieve the  Invasion  of  competitive  marine 
fauna  on  either  coast  might  result  in  large- 
scale  extinction  of  many  species,  an  ir- 
revocable catastrophe  to  science  and  a  loes 
to  future  generations  of  men." 

The  biologists  have  some  interesting  ideas 
about  how  It  might  be  possible  to  prevent 
or  minimize  mixing  of  the  oceans.  These  In- 
clude building  effective  tidal  gates  and  keep- 
ing them  closed  at  high-tide,  and  building 
a  big  man-made  lake  in  mid-canal — much 
like  Catun  Lake,  which  has  served  the  old 
canal  as  a  highly  effective  biological  barrier. 
Salt-water  species  get  into  the  present  canal 
despite  its  locks,  but  seldom  get  across  this 
fresh-water  body. 

A  problem  here.  Mayr  said,  is  that  "no  one 
knows  yet  whether  such  a  man-made  lake 
can  be  built."  In  all,  he  guessed,  some  $20 
million  a  year  ought  to  be  spent,  starting 
soon,  if  a  new  canal's  ecological  consequences 
are  to  be  estimated  and,  hopefully,  mini- 
mized. 

REPORT  DUE  IN  WEEK 

The  biologists'  major  recommendations 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Science 
Academy  in  another  week.  A  more  detailed 
report  will  be  made  to  the  canal  commission 
by  June  30. 

A  major  question  the  commission  must 
address  is:  Is  a  new  multlbiUion-dollar 
canal  really  necessary?  (Cost  estimates  so  far 
have  ranged  from  $114  billion — for  a  nuclear 
Job — up  to  $3  billion.) 

Engineers'  reports  Indicate  the  present 
canal,  with  Improvements,  could  serve  60 
per  cent  more  traffic.  But  It  still  could  not 
handle  big  wide-beamed  aircraft  carriers  and 
super-tankers. 

One  commission  Job,  therefore,  is  to  bal- 
ance a  new  canal's  cost  and  value  against 
the  cost  of  a  large  oil  pipeline  across  the 
isthmus,  to  transfer  oil  between  super- 
tankers. 

The  commission,  headed  by  Robert  B.  An- 
derson, head  of  a  New  York  investment  firm 
and  former  secretary  of  the  treasury,  meets 
here  every  two  months.  There  will  "definite- 
ly" be  a  report  to  the  President  by  Dec.  1, 
Sheffey  said,  despite  two  previous  one-year 
delays. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  15,  1970) 

Canal  Report  Will  Lack  Data  on  Atomic 

Blasting 

(By  Richard  Basoco) 

Washington. — After  five  years  of  study 
and  the  expenditure  of  $22.5  million,  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Inter-Ocean  Canal  Study 
Commission  will  be  unable  to  suggest  the 
feasibility  of  using  nuclear  excavation  tech- 
niques when  It  submits  its  final  report  on  a 
new  canal  through  Central  America. 

John  P.  Sheffey.  executive  director  of  the 
canal  commission,  said  today  that  "political 
constraints  and  budgetary  problems"  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  made  It 
Impossible  to  collect  the  kind  of  data  re- 
quired to  make  a  responsible  recommenda- 
tion regarding  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions 
to  create  a  "second"  Panama  Canal. 

The  AEC's  nuclear  cratering  test  program 
•has  fallen  behind  the  planned  schedule  so 
that  the  (canal)  commission  won't  have 
enough  information  to  find  it  either  feasible 
or  unfeasible,"  Mr.  Sheffey  said. 

If  construction  of  a  canal  across  Panama — 
where  two  routes  are  under  consideration — 
or  across  Colombia  were  deferred  "for  a  large 
number  of  years,"  he  said,  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  may  be  feasible,  Mr.  Sheffey  said. 

But,  he  added.  If  a  decision  were  made  to 
go  ahead  with  a  new  canal  project  in  the 
near  future,  "there  is  no  question  about  it,  it 
would  have  to  be  done  through  conventional 
excavation."  A  canal  project  would  have  to 
be  delayed   "a  minimum  of  ten  years"  for 


nuclear  blasting  to  become  a  realistic  alter- 
native, be  said. 

Created  in  September,  1964,  the  commis- 
sion Is  scheduled  to  submit  its  final  report 
to  President  Nixon  by  December  1,  1970.  Con- 
gress charged  it  with  the  responslblUty  of 
recommending  which  of  several  possible 
routes  for  a  new  canal  seemed  preferable, 
and  to  consider,  in  reaching  that  conclusion, 
the  feasibility  of  using  nuclear  excavation 
methods. 

Mr.  Sheffey  said  that  the  commission's 
total  authorization  for  its  work  was  $24  mil- 
lion and  that  he  expected  it  would  return 
some  $1.5  million  to  the  government.  Most 
of  the  $22.5  million  that  will  have  been  spent 
by  December  1.  he  said,  was  allocated  to  ex- 
tensive field  surveys  which  probed  the  diffi- 
culties Involved  in  the  use  of  nuclear  exca- 
vating techniques. 

Most  of  the  data,  required  to  assess  con- 
ventional excavation  methods  was  already 
available,  he  said,  but  the  possible  tise  of  the 
atom  required  studies  of  wind  currents,  the 
food  chain  from  plant  to  animal  to  man,  and 
the  like. 

But  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
able  to  conduct  only  two  significant  tests. 
Mr.  Sheffey  said,  when  at  least  five  had  been 
anticipated  and  more  than  that  preferred. 

John  Kelly,  an  AEC  official  Involved  in  the 
testing  program,  said,  "We  are  encouraged  by 
what  we've  been  able  to  do,"  but  conceded 
that  not  enough  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted to  make  realistic  recommendations. 

He  said  his  agency  has  conducted  about 
half  a  dozen  nuclear  cratering  tests  and  "a 
substantial  number"  of  cratering  tests  with 
conventional  explosives,  such  as  TNT. 

SEVERAL  MILLION  PER  TEST 

But  much  more  testing  with  higher  yield 
nuclear  blasts  are  required  and  they  are  more 
expensive,  he  said.  There  is  no  money  for 
any  excavation  testing  at  all  In  the  AEC's 
budget  for  fiscal  1971,  he  said,  although  the 
ctirrent  budget  had  more  than  $7  million  for 
that  purpose. 

Each  of  the  tests  conducted,  li4r.  Sheffey 
said,  "runs  several  million  dollars." 

Both  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Sheffey  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  AEC's  test  program  would 
continue,  although  Mr.  Kelly  suggested  that 
one  reason  no  funds  were  provided  in  next 
year's  budget  was  that  the  data  would  not 
have  been  available  for  the  canal  commis- 
sion anyway  and  the  urgency  for  continua- 
tion of  the  testing  bad  therefore  melted 
away. 

COMPARISON    ESTIMATE 

A  new  canal  dug  by  conventional  means 
would  take  some  10  to  15  years  to  complete 
at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $3  billion,  while,  "if 
everything  went  perfectly,"  Mr.  Sheffey  said, 
nuclear  excavation  would  take  six  to  nine 
years  and  save  about  $1  billion. 

The  difficulties  in  negotiating  the  use  of 
nuclear  devices,  however,  could  mean  that 
the  length  of  time  from  Inception  of  the 
project  to  completion  might  not  be  any 
shorter  than  by  conventional  means,  he 
added. 

The  present  canal  is  reaching  the  point 
of  saturation  usage  by  shipping  and  Is  too 
small  to  accommodate  either  the  large  tank- 
ers or  big  aircraft  carriers  already  afloat. 

H.R.  3792 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  capacity 
and  the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  this 
Act   may   be   cited    as   the   "Panama   Canal 
Modernization  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  increase 
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the  capacity  and  Improve  the  operations  of 
the  Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  of 
the  Third  LocJca  project  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
dated  February  24.  1939  (House  Document 
Numbered  210,  Seventy-sixth  (ingress),  and 
authorized  to  be  undertaker  by  the  Act 
of  August  11.  1939  t&3  SUt  1409;  PubUc 
Numbered  391.  Seventy-sixth  C  angress) ,  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  by  not  less  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  less  than 
fony-Sve  feet,  and  including  he  following: 
elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  and 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  lo<ks  near  Mlra- 
aores  in  new  lock  structures  to  correspond 
with  the  locks  capacity  at  Gacun,  raise  the 
summit  water  level  to  its  optiiium  height  of 
approximately  ninety-two  feel ,  and  provide 
a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal,  together  I'ith  such  ap- 
purtenant structures,  works,  and  faclUties, 
and  enlargements  or  improves  tents  of  exist- 
ing channels,  structures,  worlia.  and  facili- 
ties, as  may  be  deemed  necessi  ry.  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  not  to  exceed  $850,000,000, 
which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose. 

( b  I  The  provisions  of  the  s<  cond  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  i  he  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11. 1939  (53  SUt.  1409:  Pu  >llc  Numbered 
391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress) .  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  work  authorized  by  subsection 
(a I  of  this  section.  As  used  ini  such  Act,  the 
terms  •Governor  of  the  Panami  i  Canal",  "Sec- 
retar}'  of  War",  and  "Panama  flailroad  Com- 
pany '  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer 
to  the  "Governor  of  the  CantU  Zone",  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Army",  and  "i>anama  Canal 
Company",  respectively,  for  tlie  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may  act 
and  exercise  his  authority  as  Ptvsident  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  t>ay  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  that  company. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "'anama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Boarc  '  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board"  i . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  <f  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  aixl  consent  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  one  member  from  priva  be  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  private  business  (in- 
cluding engineering) ; 

(2)  two  members  from  prl VI  te  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  the  scien(  e  of  engineer- 
ing: 

(3>  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army  ( retired ) :  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired). 

( c )  The  President  shall  desl|  ;nate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  tin  members  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  tie  science  of 
engineering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  in  the  same  iianner  aa  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  t>  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  Preside  nt  as  the  date 
on  which  its  work  under  this  Act  Is  com- 
pleted. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  IJoard  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  |n  section  5313 
of  title  5.  United  States  Coale.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appoliled  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  paid  basic!  pay  at  a  per 
annum  rate  which  h,  $500  les^  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman,  The  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  retired:  officers  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army  and  the  United  SUtes 
Navy  each  ahall  be  paid  at  $  rate  of  basic 
pay  which,  when  added  to  his  >ay  as  a  retired 
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officer,  will  establish  his  toUl  rate  of  pay 
from  the  United  States  at  a  per  annum  rate 
which  is  $500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  a  Secretary  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix 
their  rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
Oenentl  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Secretary 
and  otlier  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  study  and  reriew  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-slte  studies  and  Inspections  of  the  Tlilrd 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  In- 
formation on  all  phases  of  planning  and 
constrtiction  with  respect  to  such  project. 
The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  fur- 
nish and  make  available  to  the  Board  at  all 
times  current  Information  with  respect  to 
such  plans,  designs,  and  construction.  No 
construction  work  shall  be  commenced  at 
any  stage  of  the  Third  Locks  project  unless 
the  plans  and  designs  for  such  work,  and 
all  changes  and  modifications  of  such  plans 
and  designs,  have  been  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to,  and  have 
had  the  prior  appro\-aI  of,  the  Board.  The 
Board  shall  report  promptly  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  the  results  of  its  studies 
and  reviews  of  all  plans  and  designs.  In- 
cluding changes  and  modifications  thereof, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  together 
with  Its  approval  or  disapproval  thereof,  or 
its  recommendations  for  changes  or  modifi- 
cations thereof,  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  sulMnit,  In  its 
discretion,  interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  ptirpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  inquiries,  and  Investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
In  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  its  officials:  and  the  Board  Is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board,  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  Information 
and  data,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and  rec- 
ords which  the  Board  may  deem  relevant  or 
material  to  the  performance  of  the  functions 
an  activities  of  the  Board.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States,  or  any  territory, 
or  any  other  area  under  the  control  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Stc.  6.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act.  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  or  organizations  there  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $200 
per  diem. 

SBC.  7.  Urwn  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  concerned  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency,  or 


establishment  to  assist  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon  the 
same  condition  as  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  stich  administrative  sup- 
port services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may 
request . 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  Its 
functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  ujson  the  presentation 
of  itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  Hy 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  atithorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act 

Sec.  13.  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939  (54  Stat.  1409:  Public  Numbered 
391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or  of  any  other 
statute.  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  Is  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  Inconsistency. 


BAD    COMMUNICATIONS    DESTROY 
THE   FIBER   OF  A   SOCIETY 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mi".  Speaker.  St.  Paul, 
in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
wrote  that  "evil  communications  corrupt 
good  mannei-s."  If  I  may,  I  would  mod- 
ernize that  statement  to  say  that  "bad 
communications  destroy  the  fiber  of  a 
society."  In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  and 
confusion  presently  sweeping  the  coun- 
try, it  has  become  painfully  clear  that 
one  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  to 
national  unity,  to  national  harmony,  is 
a  lack  of  communications.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  Ironies  of  our  time  that  the 
most  technologically  advanced  society 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  society 
which  has  developed  a  capacity  for  mass 
communications,  is  apparently  losing  the 
simple  capacity  to  talk  with  one  another. 
We  hear  and  read  much  about  a  supposed 
generation  gap.  I  suggest,  however,  that 
what  we  really  have  is  a  "communica- 
tions gap,"  and  I  suspect  from  my  own 
observations  that  the  communications 
gap  is  rooted  not  in  enmity,  but  in  indif- 
ference. Too  many  middle-aged  and  old- 
er Americans  do  not  want  to  bother 
talking  with  members  of  the  younger 
generation,  apparently  on  the  theory  that 
young  people,  supposedly  unenlightened 
and  inexperienced,  have  nothing  to  offer. 
Conversely,  too  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple will  not  take  the  time  to  communi- 
cate rationally  with  their  elders  on  the 
weak  theory  that  the  older  generation 
has  run  out  of  good  ideas  and  are  no 
longer  "with  it."  Both  are  wrong,  of 
course.  Long  hair  and  sandals  do  not  de- 
note revolution  any  more  than  baldness 
and  a  vest  denote  senility.  Perhaps  it 
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might  help  to  bridge  the  communica- 
tions gap  if  a  few  more  older  Americans 
started  wearing  long  hair  and  sandals 
and  a  few  more  young  people  started 
wearing  vests  and  pinstripes.  At  least 
there  would  be  some  common  ground 
for  conversation. 

But  the  communications  gap  is  not  just 
between  the  old  and  the  young  or  be- 
tween parent  and  child.  In  varying  de- 
grees, it  exists  between  black  and  white, 
between  the  haves  and  the  have  nots,  be- 
tween the  citizenry  and  their  govern- 
ment, between  labor  and  management, 
between  the  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated. I  think  perhaps  we  have  taken 
this  gap  for  granted  for  too  long.  How 
often  has  each  one  of  us  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  opinions  of  someone  else 
and  simply  dismissed  his  or  her  ideas 
as  the  product  of  a  demented  mind,  un- 
worthy of  even  our  slightest  considera- 
tion? 

The  conditions  of  our  present  society, 
and  the  rapid  pace  with  which  we  move 
today  tell  us,  however,  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  noncom- 
munication. Middle-aged  Americans  can 
no  longer  lump  all  students  into  one 
mass  and  dismiss  them  all  as  beatniks. 
And  the  student  population  can  no  long- 
er write  off  their  elders  as  "old  goats" 
and  "has  beens." 

The  dizzying  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks  have  shown  us  that  communica- 
tions are  possible.  I  myself  have  spoken 
with  literally  hundreds  of  concerned  citi- 
zens who  had  never  bothered  to  express 
theii-  opinions  before.  And  it  was,  to  be 
sure,  an  educational  dialog  for  all. 
Those  who  visited  me  in  Washington 
came  away  with  a  better  idea  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  I  derived  from  our  meetings  a  much 
better  insight  Into  the  deep-rooted  feel- 
ings and  moods  of  our  young. 

In  simple  form,  communication  is  real- 
ly a  learning  process.  Those  who  fail  to 
communicate,  fail  to  learn;  those  who 
fall  to  learn  continue  to  make  mistakes. 

The  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill  once 
wrote  that  it  was  better  to  "jaw,  jaw 
than  to  war,  war."  In  the  vernacular  of 
the  day,  it  is  better  to  "rap,  rap  than  to 
slap,  slap." 


MEN  MUST  BE  BROTHERS 

Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  truly 
alarmed  by  what  appears  to  be  a  byprod- 
uct of  the  increasing  divisiveness  in  our 
country.  We  have  disagreed  before,  but 
never  before  has  so  substantial  a  portion 
of  our  people,  old  and  young,  lost  that 
self-confidence  required  of  a  great  peo- 
ple to  resolve  great  problems. 

Crisis  has  become  an  almost  meaning- 
less word  in  these  days  of  national  agony, 
senseless  death,  and  endless  war.  Our 
ability  to  discriminate  has  been  dulled  by 
constant  pressures  and  constant  frustra- 
tions. In  place  of  communications,  we 
have  self-righteousness,  false  pride,  and 
mistrust. 

It  seems  impossible  that  one  short 
month  ago  our  Nation  and  indeed  our 
world  were  united  as  never  before  in  con- 


cern for  the  lives  of  the  three  Apollo 
astronauts.  As  the  Miami  Herald  noted  in 
its  April  16  editorial: 

Out  of  the  dilemma  of  three  frail  men  bat- 
tling forces  previously  tmknown  there  has 
come  a  kind  of  unity  which  suddenly  finds 
all  other  men  their  brothers  on  startled 
earth. 

For  the  ancient  Chinese,  the  word 
"crisis"  was  composed  of  two  characters: 
One  represented  danger,  and  the  other, 
opportimity.  The  danger  inherent  in  our 
present  hypercrisis  is  two-sided.  A  de- 
mocracy may  disagree  on  anything  ex- 
cept the  "rules  of  the  game"  which  give 
the  people  the  right  to  disagree  and  the 
right  to  be  heard.  On  the  one  hand  we 
seem  to  hear  from  our  young  people  a 
moral  imperative  which  will  countenance 
no  disagreement.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  administration  we  discern  until 
very  recently  a  systematic  deafness  to 
the  voice  of  youth  and  even  opposing 
counsel.  In  both  extremes  there  is 
danger. 

The  opportunity  inherent  in  our  pres- 
ent upheaval  is  more  elusive  and  harder 
to  articulate.  It  may  have  been  demon- 
strated best  in  the  universal  concern 
for  the  lives  of  astronauts  Lovell,  Haise, 
and  Swigert.  The  high  regard  for  the 
value  of  one  human  life  has  been  one  of 
the  most  uplifting  and  distinguishing 
qualities  of  mankind.  When  we  lose  it, 
we  lose  our  very  humanity.  We  are  in 
danger  of  losing  it  now,  just  as  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  self-confidence  and 
determination  necessary  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  any  problem. 

When  we  combine  the  consideration 
for  human  life  with  the  determination  to 
meet  and  overcome  our  problems,  we 
cross  the  boundary  between  anger  and 
opportunity.  Put  in  the  context  of  the 
events  of  last  month,  as  noted  by  the 
Miami  Herald : 

Astronauts  Lovell,  Halse  and  Swlgert  have 
given  their  countrymen  and  a  watching,  wait- 
ing, praying  world  more  than  a  little  to  think 
about.  How  petty  indeed  are  the  quarrels 
of  that  world. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  16.  1970 1 
A    CiuppLEO  Apollo   13   Makes  Bbothers  of 
Men 

When  Apollo  13  burst  the  bounds  of  earth 
and  reached  for  the  moon  this  newspaper 
called  its  mission  the  "most  meaningful  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space." 

These  words  are  true  today  In  a  sense  we 
had  not  Intended  nor  could  have  foreseen. 
The  mission  failed,  but  even  as  it  tests  the 
resourcefulness  and  courage  of  three  men 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  scientists  back  on 
earth  who  largely  control  their  rettirn  flight, 
that  mission  is  a  success. 

Never  before  have  men  spun  through  space 
In  a  crippled  space  ship.  As  no  other  event 
In  world  history  and  as  perhaps  only  one  in 
the  experience  of  the  United  States,  the 
plight  of  these  men  has  captured  the  sym- 
pathy of  almost  the  whole  planet. 

There  were  prayers  at  the  Walling  Wall  and 
in  the  Vatican,  among  many  holy  places. 

Britain,  Italy.  Brazil  and  South  Africa  have 
alerted  naval  units  should  Apollo  13  land  off 
course  and  In  their  vicinity. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  dispatched  two 
freighters  toward  a  possible  touchdown  point 
near  the  Fiji  Islands  in  a  gesture  coldly  re- 
buffed by  the  State  Department. 

Out  of  the  dilemma  of  three  frail  men 
battling  forces  previously  unknown  there  has 
come  a  kind  of  unity  which  suddenly  finds  all 
other  men  their  brothers  on  startled  earth. 


There  Is  perhaps  a  primitive  parallel  'n 
the  case  of  Floyd  Collins,  the  trapped  Ken- 
tucky cave  explorer  45  years  ago.  For  days  the 
nation  and  much  of  the  world  watched  and 
waited  while  rescuers  struggled  to  reach  the 
doomed  man. 

Everyone  Is  reminded  now  that  each  is 
mortal  and  that  three  lives  are  of  special 
consequence.  Despite  the  Incredible  accom- 
plishments of  space  science,  man  can  be 
thrust  on  his  own  when  he  seemed  about  to 
achieve  what  had  become  the  well  arranged 
commonplace. 

Astronauts  Lovell,  Halse  and  Swlgert  have 
given  their  countryman  and  a  watching,  wait- 
ing, praying  world  more  than  a  little  to  think 
about. 

How  petty,  indeed,  are  the  quarrels  of  that 
v^orld. 


CONGRESS  AND  WARMAKING 
POWER 

I  Mr.  FASCKT.T.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCKT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  who  has  the  warmaking  author- 
ity under  our  Constitution — the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Congress,  or  both — remains 
in  considerable  dispute. 

In  the  May  14  issue  of  Roll  Call,  Mr. 
Allan  C.  Brownfeld  provided  a  capsule 
history  of  how  various  American  states- 
men have  treated  this  issue  since  1789. 

I  commend  Mr.  Brownfeld's  article  to 
all  our  colleagues  for  their  study : 

Congress  and  War-Making  Power 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

The  rhetoric  concerning  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  on  a  steadily  escalating  path.  Student 
radicals  state  that  they  Intend  to  smash  the 
state,  and  last  Friday  they  flew  a  Viet  Cong 
flag  from  the  Peace  Corps  building.  Those  cir- 
cling the  building  called  not  only  for  a  Com- 
munist victory  in  Vietnam  but  also  urged 
the  "freeing"  of  the  Black  Panther  leaders 
who  are  now  under  Indictment  for  murder. 
That  evening,  at  his  press  conference,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  somehow  expressed  the  view  that 
what  the  protestors  were  for,  he  also  sup- 
ported. 

We  must  not  prejudge  the  President's  mo- 
tives, for  he  apparently  intended  simply  to 
be  conciliatory  in  an  effort  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  through  the  weekend.  He  did,  how- 
ever, perform  the  function  of  misleading  the 
American  People  about  the  nature  of  much 
of  the  protest  movement.  Many  colleges  are 
now  closed,  many  campuses  have  had  build- 
ings destroyed  and  many  professors  are  un- 
able to  perform  their  academic  functions. 
What  such  protestors  have  done  does  not 
merit  anyone's  support.  The  President,  In 
identifying  his  goals  witb  that  of  the  pro- 
testors may  have  given  some  listeners  the 
Impression  that  such  destructive  tactics  also 
meet  with  his  approval,  which  clearly  Ls  not 
so. 

Beyond  all  of  this,  however,  those  pro- 
testors who  do  not  seek  to  smash  the  state, 
to  free  the  Panthers,  or  to  see  a  Commu- 
nist victory,  are  posing  a  question  which 
must,  at  some  time,  in  some  forum,  be  an- 
swered. We  have  sent  troops  to  Vietnam, 
and  now  to  Cambodia,  without  a  Congres- 
sional declaration.  Just  as  President  Tru- 
man sent  troops  to  Korea  without  such  a 
declaration.  Is  this  the  kind  of  system  the 
Constitution  sets  forth,  and  is  this  the  kind 
of  system  we  want  to  have? 

In  his  volume.  The  Way  We  Go  To  War. 
Merlo  Pusey  asks:  "Can  the  United  States 
be  committed  to  war  without  action  by  Con- 
gress? In  1787,  the  Pounding  Fathers  re- 
solved that  it  could  not  be,  and  the  country 
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held  to  that  principle  with  little  deviation 
for  a  centxirs-  and  a  half,  [n  recent  years, 
however,  the"  President  has  been  exercising 
the  power  to  make  war  wltlx  alarming  con- 
slstencv.  One-man  decision  i  involving  the 
lives  of  citizens  and  the  fa(e  of  the  Nation 
have  become  the  rule  at  a  time  when  the 
President  has  at  his  commind  more  power 
than  any  other  human  bein  5  has  ever  had." 
Criticism  of  the  use  of  executive  power  In 
foreign  poUcy  is.  of  courBC.  1  lot  a  new  theme 
in  American  political  hlstorj.  President  John 
Adams'  use  of  troops  In  th<  Mediterranean. 
President  Jefferson's  Loulsiai  la  Purchase,  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  all  mei  with  some  hos- 
tility as  usurpations  of  congi  essional  author- 
ity. Unfortunately,  fine  lues  of  authority 
over  cur  foreign  relations  a  e  not  drawn  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  preamble  states  that  1  purpose  of  the 
new  constitutional  arrange:!  lents  adopted  In 
1787  Is  to  provide  for  the  <  ommon  defense. 
This  obligation  cppears  to  lie  upon  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  brj  nches.  Concern- 
ing executive  responslbllitj .  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  the  follov^in ;  In  Article  II. 
Section  2:  "The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  .  .  .  th  s  United  States. 
and  of  the  miUiia  of  liie  sc-v  eral  States  when 
called  Into  the  actual  servl  :e  of  the  United 
States  .  .  ." 

Article  II.  Section  2  al-  0  provides  that 
•  He  shall  have  power  by  a  id  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties  provided  two  third'  of  the  Senators 
present  concur:  and  he  sha  11  nominate  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  ani  i  consent  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  am  >as5adors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consu  Is  .  .  ." 

Congress,  in  turn.  Is  also  ?iven  certain  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  field  c  r  foreign  affairs. 
Article  I.  Section  8  gives  Cnngress  the  right 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations: 
to  declare  war  and  make  -ules  concerning 
capture  on  land  and  water:  :o  raise  and  sup- 
port armies;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy 
to  make  rviles  for  the  gover  mient  and  regu- 
lation of  the  land  and  nav  il  forces:  and  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  th<  ■  militia  to  repel 
invasion. 

These  powers  were  purp  ssely  divided  to 
prevent  excessive  domlnatlo  3  by  one  branch. 
In  3  letter  to  James  Madiso  1  In  1789.  Thom- 
as Jefferson  wrote;  "We  have  already  given 
in  example  one  effectual  cieck  to  the  Dog 
of  war  by  transferring  the  power  of  letting 
him  loose  from  the  Execut  ve  to  the  Legis- 
lative body,  from  those  w  10  are  to  spend 
to  those  who  are  to  pay." 

But  recent  history  has  '  irltnessed  an  In- 
crease In  the  exercise  of  P^sldentlal  power 
In  the  area  of  foreign  poHcj .  Presidents  have 
used  US.  forces  abroad  01  against  foreign 
nations  more  than  150  tlmis  without  a  spe- 
cific declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  some- 
times under  the  authority  oi  a  Joint  congres- 
sional rescolutlon;  sometim  «  in  execution  of 
a  treaty  which  envisioned  the  use  of  force 
without  further  authortzatlan;  often  to  pro- 
tect American  lives,  property  and  shipping; 
and  at  times  without  pr  or  congressional 
statement. 

In  1900.  President  McKln  ey  sent  troops  to 
China  to  help  put  down  th<  Boxer  Rebellion. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  sent  U.S.  forces 
to  Panama,  Cuba,  and  the  Eomlnlcan  Repub- 
lic President  Wilson  gave  he  order  to  take 
Vera  Cruz  in  1914  to  "enforc  e  respect"  for  the 
United  States.  And  before  ihe  United  States 
entered  World  War  n.  President  Roosevelt 
used  the  executive  agreement  as  a  convenient 
instrument  at  a  time  when.  American  public 
opinion  was  stUI  largely  isol  aUonlst  and  con- 
gressional approval  might 
forthcoming.  In  this  way.  l.e  'j«ded  U.S.  de- 
stroyers for  British  bases.  After  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  need  for  secrecy  incriiased  the  use  of 
executive  agreements. 

After  the  war  an  attempt 
W.  Brlcker  and  Walter  E 
the   constitution  to  prevent  future  use  of 
executive  agreements  f alle< :.  Among  the  op 
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ponents  at  that  time  was  Senator  J.  William 
Pulbrlght.  He  then  advanced  the  view  that 
the  executive  must  have  a  wide  latitude  in 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs.  Today,  when  the 
executive  Is  acting  In  a  way  of  which  he  dis- 
approves, he  Is  expressing  a  contrary  view. 

The  case  for  the  current  role  of  the  execu- 
tive being  continued  was  made  In  August. 
1967  when,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nich- 
olas deB.  Katzcnbach.  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
said:  "I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  .  .  .  that 
under  o\ir  constitutional  system  the  source 
of  an  effective  foreign  policy  Is  presidential 
power.  His  Is  the  sole  authority  to  communi- 
cate formally  with  foreign  nations.  .  .  His 
is  the  responsibility  for  controll:':g  and  di- 
recting all  the  external  aspects  of  the  Na- 
tion's power.  To  him  flow  all  of  the  vast  Intel- 
ligence and  information  connected  with  na- 
tional security.  The  President  ri  necessity 
has  a  preeminent  responsibility  In  this  field." 

One  way  In  which  Congressional  critics  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  now  hope  to  challenge 
the  President's  authority  is  through  the  Con- 
gressional power  of  the  purse.  Senator  Mans- 
field, for  example,  hopes  to  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  order  trojps  into  Cambodia 
by  refusing  to  authorize  funds  for  such  an 
action  in  the  next  military  appropriations 
bill  If  the  Senate  or  House  places  real  limits 
on  the  President's  freedom  of  action,  an  un- 
precedented constitu'ilonal  confrontation 
will  be  the  result. 

The  Supreme  Court  has.  thus  far.  refused 
to  consider  the  complex  question  of  which 
branch  of  government,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, has  the  power  and  responsibility  to 
make  war.  Not  only  the  protestors,  but  all 
Americans  have  a  right  to  some  clear  and 
decisive  answer  to  that  question. 


by  Senators  John 
Qeorge  to  amend 


STOP  THE  KILLINGS  ON  CAMPUS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permLssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
period  of  a  few  short  weeks  we  have 
watched  six  of  our  Nation's  youth  fall 
from  the  heights  of  their  dedication  and 
enthusiasm  to  senseless  death.  The  stu- 
dents at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State 
Universities  could  have  been  the  childien 
of  any  one  of  us.  No  less  were  the  young 
and  frightened  National  Guardsmen  our 
children.  Both  were  caught  in  the  ago- 
nizing struggle  to  maintain  and  preserve 
the  greatness  of  this  Nation. 

Excuses  and  accusations  pale  in  rela- 
tion to  the  untold  grief  brought  upon 
the  households  of  these  young  people. 
The  questions  which  need  to  be  asked  are 
being  lost  in  the  attempts  to  determine 
giiilt  or  innocence  in  these  events. 

What  has  come  about  in  our  coiuitry 
to  cause  our  youth  to  face  each  other 
across  embittered  campus  battlegrounds, 
separated  by  uniforms  and  weapons  as 
well  as  distance?  Neither  wants  violence, 
but  as  John  Kennedy  prophetically 
stated  early  in  the  last  decade:  "Where 
peaceful  protest  is  made  impossible, 
violence  becomes  inevitable." 

Why  has  peaceful  protest  become  so 
often  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule? 
The  responsibility  lies  on  both  sides. 
Force  called  in  on  one  side  brings 
counterforce  on  the  other.  Loaded  weap- 
ons make  triggers  of  mere  rocks.  A  mob 
assembled  defuses  as  eftsily  as  a  time 
bomb,  and  like  a  time  bomb,  the  longer 
it  is  fused,  the  closer  it  comes  to  explo- 
sion. 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   confess   to   be   at   a 


frustrating  loss  to  explain,  or  even  know 
the  answer  to.  the  conditions  we  find  on 
our  campuses  in  these  troubled  days. 
They  are  symptomatic  of  a  larger  malaise 
the  only  cure  of  which  may  be  a  review 
of  our  national  priorities.  The  use  of  our 
hiunan  and  material  resources  to  solve 
the  enormous  problems  of  our  cities,  the 
envirorunent.  and  myriad  other  domes- 
tic crises  would  do  much  to  "defuse"  our 
campuses.  Just  as  violence  begets  vio- 
lence in  the  confrontation  of  students 
and  police,  violence  as  a  national  policy 
begets  violence  as  a  domestic  policy. 

I  offer  my  deepest  condolences  to  the 
families  of  these  children.  They  have 
been  lost  to  the  family  of  man  as  well, 
and  although  they  cannot  be  replaced, 
they  must  not  be  forgotten.  We,  in  the 
Congress,  by  our  influence  on  the  policies 
and  priorities  of  tliis  country,  can  do 
much  to  retiun  our  campuses  to  their 
primary  and  rightful  focus  on  education. 


DR.  MILLER  UPTON  WRITES  AN 
OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  liv- 
ing in  First  District,  Wisconsin,  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  educators  in  our  Na- 
tion. He  is  a  man  who  commands  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  him  because  his 
integrity  is  beyond  reproach;  his  ability 
as  an  administrator  is  imchallenged  : 
his  loyalty  to  this  Wation  is  imsurpassed. 
and  his  complete  frankness  and  honesty 
is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  a  day  in  which 
are  heard  relatively  few  voices  of  rea- 
son. 

Dr.  Miller  Upton  is  at  present  and  has 
been  for  the  past  15  years  the  president 
of  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.  He  is  also 
a  personal  friend  with  whom  I  have  had 
numerous  discussions  in  which  we  were 
on  opposite  sides  phUosophically.  While 
we  do  agree  on  many  things,  there 
are  issues  on  which  we  honestly  disagree, 
but  this  does  not  lessen  to  any  degree 
my  respect  for  him  and  for  his  intellec- 
tual honesty. 

I  am  a  recipient  of  a  copy  of  a  letter 
Dr.  Miller  Upton  has  written  to  President 
Nixon  in  which  he  pours  out  his  heart  in 
anguished  concern.  His  letter  clearly  ex- 
poses his  inner  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems created  in  our  Nation  by  some  of  his 
colleagues  laboring  witlain  the  academic 
community  of  which  Beloit  is  a  vital  part. 
My  colleagues  in  tlie  House  may  not  all 
agree  with  him.  That  is  imimportani,. 
What  is  important  is  that  reading  his 
letter  they  will  have  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  what  this  college  president  be- 
lieves to  be  the  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  academic  community  in 
these  trouDled  times.  I  commend  the 
letter  for  their  tlioughtf ul  consideration : 
An  Open  Lette«  to  Pkisident  Richard  M. 
Nixon 

BKIOIT  COLIXCE. 
OmCl  or  THE  P»1SIDENT. 

Beloit,  Wis.,  May  11. 1970. 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  As  a  college  president, 
a  past  scholar-teacher,  and  one  who  has  con- 
sciously devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education  In  the  conviction  that 
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it  offers  the  gretest  hope  for  social  progress 
and  the  elevation  of  man  to  his  highest  po- 
tential. I  wish  to  apologize  to  you  and  the 
nation  for  the  g^tesque  failure  of  the  aca- 
demic community  at  this  hour  of  national 
iii.il  and  turmoil. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  how  extremely  pre- 
sumptuous It  is  for  one  to  represent  hlm- 
sell  to  apologize  for  the  many,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  do  so  nonetheless  for  the  shame  I 
feel  for  the  community  with  which  I  have 
been  so  intimately  related  for  so  long  and 
in  which  I  have  placed  so  much  confidence 
in  the  past.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  me 
will,  of  course,  be  able  and  willing  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

Let  me  establish  a  point  about  myself  at 
the  outset  so  that  my  position  can  be  more 
accurately  interpreted.  I  was  a  conscientious 
objector  during  World  War  II.  and  were  I 
of  draft  age  now  I  would  be  a  conscientious 
objector  again.  But  my  moral  opposition  to 
war.  however  deeply  and  conscientiously  held, 
does  not  entitle  me  on  any  ethical  or  moral 
grounds  to  take  violent  action  against  those 
who  disagree.  I  must  bear  witness  to  truth 
as  I  see  it,  but  I  must  also  respect  the  right 
of  the  other  person  to  do  the  same.  Certainly, 
I  must  never  hurt  or  demean  another  simply 
because  he  won't  go  along  with  my  own 
conviction. 

This  commitment  to  respect  for  the  In- 
dividual, Intellectual  openness,  and  freedom 
of  Inquity  Is  the  transcendent  value  to  which 
an  academic  community  must  be  subver- 
vient.  In  fact.  It  Is  the  only  value  to  which 
the  academy  can  pledge  allegiance  If  it  Is 
to  be  consistent  with  Itself.  To  elevate  any 
other  value  is  to  break  faith  with  this  tran- 
scendent value  and  It  Is  at  this  point  that 
we  have  violated  our  public  trust  as  profes- 
sional educators :  we  have  given  in  to  violence 
and  threats  of  violence  In  support  of  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  and  in  doing  so  we 
have  allowed  the  academic  integrity  of  our 
\f^  individual    institutions    and    the    academic 

X  community  at  large  to  be  violated. 

Being  a  conscientious  objector  to  war  and 
one  who  would  Issue  such  an  open  letter  as 
this.  I  clearly  am  not  opposed  to  dissent 
and  protest.  But  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to 
violence  In  any  form  and  for  any  reason,  and 
most  of  all  I  am  opposed  to  would-be  leaders 
capitulating  to  Intimidation  and  violence. 
Those  who  respect  violence  when  used 
against  them  will  Inevitably  employ  violence 
when  It  suits  their  cause. 

We  In  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
tolerated  unspeakable  intimidation  and 
thought  control  on  the  part  of  radical  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  others,  and  yet  when  Vice 
President  Agnew  speaks  out  forcefully 
against  such  the  only  voices  that  are  heard 
from  the  academy  are  those  who  castigate 
him  and  you  for  repressing  dissent.  There 
are  few  college  campuses,  if  any,  where  Vice 
President  Agnew,  or  any  member  of  your 
cabinet  for  that  matter,  could  speak  with- 
out disruption  and  even  physical  abuse  and 
intimidation.  But  a  convicted  murderer,  dope 
peddler,  or  one  committed  to  the  forceful 
overthrow  of  the  government  will  receive  not 
only  a  respectful  hearing,  but  will  be  paid 
a  handsome  honorarium  In  addition.  In  the 
light  of  his  high  position.  I  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  some  of  the  Vice  President's  in- 
temperate language.  But  surely  he  has  as 
much  right  to  dissent  and  to  be  given  a  re- 
spectful hearing  as  any  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  our  society. 

Much  of  the  academic  community  Is  now 
telling  you  how  to  settle  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  being  critical  of  your  effort  to  pro- 
tect lives  and  shorten  the  war  by  moving 
troops  into  Cambodia.  I  find  it  highly  unbe- 
coming of  us  to  presume  to  tell  you  how  to 
fight  the  war  In  Vietnam  when  we  aren't 
even  able  to  settle  the  wars  on  our  own 
campuses.  Nor  do  I  use  the  word  war  In  this 
context  lightly.  The  throwing  of  missiles  to 
do  physical  harm,  the  throwing  of  firebombs 
to  burn  buildings,  the  use  of  guerrilla  tac- 


tics via  arson  and  vandalism,  the  shooting 
and  killing  of  combatants  and  noncombat- 
ants  Is  every  bit  as  much  war  as  that  which 
prevails  In  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  the 
Near  East.  I  have  often  wondered  sardonical- 
ly how  many  protestors  of  napalm  have 
themselves  thrown  fire  bombs  or  engaged  in 
arson. 

I  have  also  been  appalled  by  a  certain 
arrogance  and  Inconsistency  on  our  part  with 
regard  to  the  way  we  are  free  to  tell  you  and 
others  how  to  handle  your  Jobs  but  become 
deeply  resentful,  Insulted,  and  even  hostile 
when  there  Is  any  suggestion  of  your  Intru- 
sion Into  "our"  domain.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  am  able  to  run  Beloit  College  better  than 
you,  but  by  the  same  token  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  able  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  including 
fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam,  better  than  I. 
The  widespread  propensity  of  members  of 
the  "intellectual"  community  to  make  Judg- 
ments without  benefit  of  facts  is  one  of  my 
greatest  disiUuslonments  and  embarrass- 
ments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  early  naivete  led 
me  to  embrace  the  academic  life  because  of 
my  belief  that  members  therein  were  com- 
mitted to  Intellectual  honesty,  rational  be- 
havior and  himianlstlc  concern  and  compas- 
sion. Recent  Incidents  have  merely  confirmed 
all  the  more  what  my  life's  experiences  have 
suggested.  Academic  man  Is  as  much  moti- 
vated by  vested  Interest,  Is  as  much  con- 
trolled by  base  emotion,  and  reasons  as  much 
from  predjudice  as  any  other  mortal.  My 
readings  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  New  Testament 
and  the  life  of  Mahatma  Gandl  should  have 
prepared  me  for  this,  but  they  didn't. 

We  who  work  closely  with  young  people 
and  should  know  and  understand  them  best 
have  not  been  very  helpful  to  them  or  to 
you  and  others  of  the  adult  community  In 
serving  as  a  vehicle  of  communication.  We 
have  too  often  taken  sides  ourselves  and 
been  critical  of  one  group  or  the  other  and 
not  been  sufficiently  discriminating  In  our 
communicative  role. 

Maybe  we  can  be  forgiven  on  the  grounds 
that  the  task  is  such  a  ditBcult  one.  I  know 
that  the  g^eat  bulk  of  college  students  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  inhumanity 
and  futility  of  war  and  deeply  question  the 
legitimacy  of  a  life  that  sanctions  and  even 
glorifies  Indiscriminate  killing  and  maim- 
ing. I  also  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  adults 
and  members  of  the  estabUshment  are  sin- 
cere, dedicated  Individuals  with  the  same 
hopes  and  aspirations  as  the  young.  But  I 
also  know  that  in  each  group  there  are  exam- 
ples that  support  the  worst  stereotype  of 
each.  The  great  frustration  of  the  day  Is  that 
despite  this  great  community  of  Interest  and 
concern  there  is  a  growing  separation  based 
upon  the  sinful  tendency  to  judge  by  stereo- 
type and  preconception.  We  in  the  academic 
community  are  frequently  party  to  this  sin 
even  though  our  training  should  particularly 
help  us  to  know  better. 

Although  my  own  sentiments  are  basically 
with  the  young  people.  I  must  admit  that 
there  Is  a  general  pandering  to  the  young  at 
the  present  time  that  Is  both  disgusting  and 
Irresponsible.  Disgusting  because  It  prosti- 
tutes normal  respect  and  affection.  IrrespwDn- 
slble  because  It  Is  creating  an  unrealistic 
cleavage  between  age  groups. 

Of  course,  young  people  on  the  whole  are 
wonderful,  but  what's  new  about  that?  The 
great  reward  of  college  work  is  the  oppor- 
tunity It  affords  to  ass<5clate  regularly  with 
this  age  group.  The  Idealism,  absolutism.  In- 
tellectual honesty  and  great  aspiration  of  the 
young  are  the  eternal  attributes  of  this  age 
group  upon  which  society  is  dependent  to 
preserve  its  vital,  dynamic  quality.  These 
attributes  are  the  standards  of  behavior  to 
be  expected,  not  glorified  as  unique  In  any 
narrow  time  span  of  human  history. 

Young  people  are  first  and  foremost  peo- 
ple. Those  who  are  young  today  will  be  old 
tomorrow  and  having  to  relate  to  those  who 


are  younger  then.  As  people  they  represent 
all  types,  some  taller  than  others,  some  fat- 
ter than  others,  some  with  higher  IQs  than 
others,  some  more  criminally  Inclined  than 
others,  some  more  saintly  than  others,  some 
more  hostile  than  others,  some  more  vocal 
than  others,  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  gen- 
eral virtue  attributable  to  youth  any  more 
than  there  is  general  evil.  We  have  done  all 
young  people  a  great  disservice  in  recent 
years  by  suggesting  to  them  that  they  are  of 
a  different  breed  from  the  rest  of  us  and  be- 
yond reproach.  They  are  nothing  more  than 
the  fresh  blood  being  pumped  Into  the  hu- 
man society.  Just  as  we  were  In  the  past  and 
their  children  will  be  In  the  future.  We  In 
Academe  should  have  known  this  better  than 
anyone  else  and  not  have  failed  them  and 
you  In  your  common  need  for  understanding. 

We  have  been  quick  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  alienating  the  youth  of  America,  but  we 
seem  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  way  we 
are  alienating  our  own  constituencies  by  our 
failure  to  protect  the  authentic  academic 
Integrity  of  our  institutions.  Implicitly  we 
are  also  alienating  the  youth  of  America  over 
the  long  run  by  our  failure  to  be  faithful  to 
our  leadership  responsibilities. 

The  pain  that  hurts  most  of  all  is  the 
realization  that  I  bear  partial  responsibility 
for  the  unnecessary  deaths  of  four  young 
people  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. The  National  Guard  troops  should  never 
have  been  there  In  the  first  place,  because 
we  should  never  have  permitted  the  condi- 
tions to  develop  which  necessitated  the 
presence  of  troops.  Once  this  die  was  cast,  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  time  before  tragedy 
would  strike.  If  fault  lies  anywhere  for  the 
Kent  State  deaths  It  lies  not  with  you  and 
the  Vietnam  war  but  with  the  radical  acts 
and  excesses  we  have  tolerated  In  the  name 
of  dissent. 

I  am  sure  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
do  not  say  these  things  with  tongue  In  cheek 
to  placate  others,  to  curry  favor,  to  advance 
partisan  Interest,  or  to  defend  your  war  pol- 
icies. Last  fall  I  Joined  with  a  number  of 
other  college  presidents  to  urge  your  rapid 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam.  I  re- 
affirm this  plea.  But  when  I  consider  the 
whole  matter  fully  and  objectively,  I  have 
to  concede  that  you  have  been  more  faithful 
to  your  leadership  responsibilities  than  we  In 
Academe  have  been  to  our  own. 

With  respect  for  the  tremendous  burdens 
you  must  bear  for  the  rest  of  us  and  the 
conscientious  way  you  are  bearing  them  and 
with  apology  for  the  cruel  Injustices  that 
have  been  foisted  upon  you  by  the  profes- 
sional community  of  which  I  am  a  part.  I 
remain, 

Respectfully  yours. 

MiLXfs  Upton. 


LORD,  FORGIVE  US  OUR  DISHMOPS 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remaiks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorely  tempted  to  send  a  bill  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  asking  for  a  few 
dollars  with  which  to  chisel  into  concrete 
tlae  words  of  James  J.  Kilpatrick's  col- 
umn in  yesterday's  Washington  Evening 
Star,  then  to  mount  the  plaque  above 
the  door  of  this  Chamber  so  that  every 
Member  would  see  it  each  time  he  enters 
here. 

No  one  has  ever  captured  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Nation's  majority  better 
than  has  Mr.  Kilpatrick  in  these  words  : 

Eat  the  Tossed  Pie — and  Be  SrrRE  to  Tip 
(By  James  Kilpatrick) 

A  couple  of  years  back — perhaps  It  was 
more  than  that — BUI  Buckley  wrote  a  de- 
lightful  little  essay   In   which   he  rued   our 
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lost  capacity  for  outrage  I 
delightful  Just  now.  but  I 
strance  anyhow. 
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humblest    hash-house   to 
service:     The    food    arrives 
tough:    the   waitress  slops 
sneer:  the  customer  says 
he  leaves  the  usual  tip. 
ts  15  degrees  too  hot  or  10 
the  cowed  passengers  sweat 
Ing   on   the  season,   but 
from  speaking  out. 

All  of  us  know  what 
Ail   of  us  have  experiencec 
the  Insolent  mechanic,  the 
a  cab:  and  we  are  their 
make  a  scene.  We  are 
of  manners.  We  are  patsies 

Reading    the    Washlngtofi 
nights    ago.    one    recalled 
proach  It  Is  Just  as  he  sa.d 
grows  worse. 

There  In  the  papers  wa 
visit  of  Kingman  Brewster. 
Mr   Brewster's  message  to 
so  slightly  simplified,   was 
Quit    Give  in.   If  we  fall 
core   students  everything 
appeared  to  be  saying,  the 
the  country  down    Can  w 
that  happen?  No.  So  sign 
tip. 

I   was   in   Kansas   Clly 
picked  up  the  morning 
article   over  the  byline  ol 
explaining  the  vlleness  of 
of   America.   We  are  every 
hated,  he  said.  Let  me 
■  Would  I  rather  be  a 
being  'saved'   by   the  Ame  ■ 
a  Czech  who  was  t)eing 
siau  army?  Of  course  I  w 
Czech." 

Of  course.  Mr.  Toynbee 
native,  would  rather  be 
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would  defend  them.  If  hli 
anything,   that   Is  precisel 
Don't  talk  back  to  the  wa 
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fight  for  so  small  a  thing  as 
Is  no  more  than  inferior 
would  rather  be  the  Czect 

The  distinguished 
I  fly  back   to  Washingtor 
dump  the  dirty  shirts,  at 
pers    A  gang  of  Insolent 
have  occupied  the  office  ol 
Pinch.  They  broke  In  wit" 
tation.  ousted  htm  from 
feet  on  his  desk,  and 
him  with  three  hours  of 

How   did   Mr    Finch 
He  never  raised  his  voice 
shouting  obscenities  at 
to  one  side;  he  attempted 
Intruders.  As  any  child  m' 
the  Intruders  refused  to 
They  cursed  him  until 
fun:  they  sat  there  all 
In  the  afternoon,  they 
of  cheap   arrest  and   sw 
wagons  belatedly  summor<ed 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal 
scenlty  and  Pornography 
a  public  hearing.  A  28 
the  name  of  Thomas  K 
of  the  obscene  Undergrou  ad 
turned   up.   spouting 
eluded  his  testimony  by 
cream  pie  into  the  face 
mission  members.  Two 
vincertain,  paralyzed, 
The  commission  member, 
professor  of  sociology  al 
Washington,  apologized 
of  the  pie.  He  made  no 
arrested.  He  ate  the  pie 
tipped. 
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There  are  times,  honest  to  Pete,  when  some 
of  us  long  for  George  Wallace:  "The  next 
pointed-headed  demonstrator. "  he  said,  "who 
lies  down  in  front  of  my  car  .  . ."  When  a  cabi- 
net secretary  and  a  federal  commission  mem- 
ber quiver  like  so  much  lemon  Jello  before 
outrageous  Insolence,  they  do  not  achieve 
communication  or  promote  reconciliation. 
They  invite  further  outrage.  Lord.  I  am 
minded  to  pray,  forgive  us  our  dlshmops; 
they  know  not  what  they  do. 

To  which  I  add.  Amen. 

If  any  of  these  men  had  a  sense  of  de- 
cency, they  would  resign  their  positions. 
In  the  absence  of  that  decency,  the 
alumni  of  Yale  should  boot  Brewster  out 
of  his  chair,  the  President  should  ask  Dr. 
Larson  to  step  a.«ide  and  urge  Finch  to 
submit  his  resignation,  something  he  ap- 
parently wants  to  do  but  lacks  the  cour- 
age to  do. 

CAPITOL  POLICE  MASQUERADING 
AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PRESS 


electronic  equipment  that  has  become  a  tool 
of  the  trade. 

They  are  constantly  in  a  position  of  decid- 
ing whether  their  presence  Itself  will  change 
the  nature  of  the  event  (Television  stations 
bear  the  heaviest  burden  In  this  respect.) 

Reporters,  with  radio  cars,  often  arrive  on 
the  scene  simultaneously  with  the  police  and 
are  idenUfied  with  the  authorities,  particu- 
larly in  the  ghetto. 

Sleuths  masquerading  as  reporters  compli- 
cate these  delicate  matters,  are  an  affront  to 
the  profession,  endanger  further  the  safety 
of  the  legitimate  working  press,  and  are  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  fact  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  as  envisioned  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Guild  believes  separation 
of  the  fourth  estate  and  the  state  are  (.-sseu- 
tlal  to  the  wholesome  survival  of  both. 

Therefore,  sir.   we  should   be   glad   If  you 
would  raise  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  other  appropriate  quarters  to 
bring  this  abuse  of  a  freedom  to  an  end. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Llewellyn  King. 

President. 
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I  Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore Newspaper  Guild.  Mr. 
Uewellyn  King,  has  called  my  attention 
to  a  complaint  that  members  of  the 
Capitol  Police  Force  are  masquerading 
as  members  of  the  press. 

Mr.  King  outlines  in  his  letter  the 
problems  of  legitimate  journalists  be- 
cause of  such  tactics  and  I  would  like 
to  call  them  to  the  attention  of   the 

House. 

Washington  -Baltimore 

Newspaper  Guilp. 
Washington.  DC.  April  30,  1970. 
Hon    Philip  Biirton. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  Longuorth 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  solicit 
your  support  In  a  grave  matter  that  can  have 
a  long-range  impact  on  the  life  of  every 
American. 

It  Is  not  disputed.  I  believe,  that  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
to  publish  the  news  is  dependent  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  to  gather  the  news  Recent 
actions  by  federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
seriously  threaten  that  freedom 

I  will  quote  to  you  the  experience  of  a 
Washington  Post  reporter  covering  a  dem- 
onstration near  the  Capitol: 

"On  Wednesday.  April  15.  while  covering 
the  day's  antiwar  demonstration  at  9th  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue.  NW.  I  ran  Into  a 
situation  that  I  bell-!ve  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common,  and  which  is  making  the  Job 
of  covering  such  demonstrations  more  and 
more  difficult. 

"Among  those  standing  around  the  speak- 
ers' platform  were  two  men,  both  in  casual 
dress  (slacks  and  wlndbreakers)  who  were 
filming  the  proceedings  with  a  video  tape 
unit.  Both  men  wore  red  stenciled  badges 
reading  "Press".  A  small  Identification  sticker 
on  the  side  of  their  camera  read  "U.S.  Capitol 
Police"  When  questioned,  the  men  admitted 
that  they  were  with  the  Capitol  Police  but 
insisted  that  they  were  members  of  the 
press." 

This  Incident  is  typlca  of  many  that  have 
been  reported  to  the  Guild  over  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  The  use  of  the  press  by  the  au- 
thorities as  a  cover  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Job  of  the  media  In  covering  demonstrations 
Is  more  sensitive  and  more  critical  than  at 
any  time  past.  Both  newspapermen  and  tele- 
vision crews  are  Increasingly  identified  by  the 


FARM  SUBSIDIES 

( Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distinguished  California  labor 
journalist,  Mr.  Felix  Rodriguez,  has  re- 
cently written  an  article  in  Organized 
Labor,  the  publication  of  the  Building  & 
Construction  Trades  Council  of  San 
Francisco,  which  I  should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

Felix  Rodriguez  has  been  and  is  a  re- 
spected progressive  voice.  His  column, 
"Crystal  Bawling,"  which  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  is  but  one  example  of  his 
deep  and  abiding  concern  for  his  fellow 
man  and  of  the  courageous  and  forth- 
right manner  in  which  he  fights  injustice 
wherever  he  finds  it. 

Crystal  Bawling 
(By  Felix  Rodriguez) 
free  money 
You  hear  so  much  about  farm  subsidies. 
Everybody   complains   about    how   the   most 
successful   farmers  pick   up   extra  spending 
money  from  the  taxpayers  for  not  producing 
or  for  converting  their  lands  from  one  pro- 
duce to  another. 

It's  like  everybody  complaining  about  the 
war:  The  taxpayers  whose  money  Is  disap- 
pearing and  families  whose  young  men  are 
also  disappearing. 

And  both,  farm  subsidies  and  war,  con- 
tinue to  escalate  to  a  point  of  no  return.  In 
this  here  piece,  lets  examine  the  subsidy 
program:  it  probably  won't  bring  me  as  much 
trouble  as  mentioning  the  dirty  word — Peace. 
In  preparation  for  this,  I  have  Just  spent 
more  than  an  hour  reading  recent  copies  of 
the  Congressional  Record;  you  car  look  at  it 
without  getting  emotionally  upset. 

The  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  after 
reading  figures  Is  not  enough  members  In 
Congress  are  listening  to  the  farm  workers, 
the  most  economically  deprived  sector  of  the 
American  economy  and  only  because  their 
faces  have  changed  over  the  past  decades  of 
farming  operations,  they  are  not  as  racially 
deprived  as  the  blacks. 

How  does  this  grab  you?  In  California 
alone,  the  Government  pays  out  In  subsidies 
to  farmers  enough  to  buy  school  lunches  for 
every  chUd  of  a  farm  worker's  family,  plus  a 
second  hand  car  for  each  such  family. 

Considering  that  the  farm  worker  is  lim- 
ited to  seasonal  work,  you  will  find  him  no 
better  off  than  the  welfare  recipient. 
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Congressman  Paul  Flndley  of  Illinois  has, 
again,  introduced  a  bill  to  limit  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  $20,000  for  each  farm.  (Plndley's 
bill  last  session  passed  the  house  but  was 
shouted  down,  very  conveniently,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  Congress  could  adjourn  for 
Christmas.  Senator  James  Eastland,  wearing 
a  Santa  Claus  suit,  announced  he  had  stock- 
ings to  fill.) 

Findley"s  limit  proposal,  he  said,  would 
save  the  taxpayers  more  than  $300  million  a 
year.  How  public  education  would  have  liked 
a  bit  of  that!  To  say  nothing  of  the  farm 
workers  who  are  having  a  hard  enough  time 
trying  to  be  recognized  as  people. 

Flndley 's  disclosures  (a  matter  of  record) 
are  quite  revealing.  They  are  suggested  read- 
ing for  Governor  Reagan  and  Senator  Mur- 
phy who  this  week  urged  full  speed  ahead 
for  the  Murphy  Bill  that  would  outlaw 
strikes  on  farms,  except  when  there  is  little 
or  no  need  for  workers.  Like  telling  a  carpen- 
ter he  cannot  go  on  strike  once  he  has  started 
construction  work. 

The  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.  of  Kings  County 
has  accepted  a  check  of  $4,370,657  In  1969 
farm  subsidies.  It  does  not  take  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  see  that,  at  the  moment 
of  accepting  the  government  gift,  the  firm 
was  not  thinking  of  a  tattered  farm  child 
Who  went  to  bed  hungry,  tired  of  not-be- 
longing and  with  a  dread  of  facing  more  end- 
less days  of  pretending. 

Flndley"s  figures  show  subsidies  af  $659,- 
327,827  for  1969  payments  to  U.S.  farmers. 
The  names  are  given  of  all  those  who  were 
paid  over  $15,000.  They  number  hundreds. 
Those  paid  under  $15,000  number  thousands 
and  bring  the  total  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  more.  And  it  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  subsidies  are  paid  principally 
to  farmers  for  the  use  or  non-use  of  their 
lands,  not  for  crop  losses. 

FARMERS,    WHO? 

We  should  apologize  to  farm  workers  for 
saying  that  farmers  receive  the  subsidies. 
Actually,  the  word  farmer,  in  this  Instance, 
is  a  misnomer.  Many  of  them  do  their  har- 
vesting by  remote  control  from  the  plush 
offices  in  the  agricultural  capital  of  the 
world,  San  Francisco"s  Montgomery  Street 
This  farm  work  is  referred  to  as  agri-busi- 
ness. 

Here  are  some  of  Plndley's  figures  (you  can 
guess  how  the  gifts  would  have  helped  the 
undernourished  bodies  and  minds  of  chil- 
dren.) : 

609.327,827.  paid  to  farmers  receiving 
checks  of  $15,000  or  more.  Figures  are  not 
available  for  the  millions  paid  in  lesser 
amounts. 

The  eight  farmers  receiving  the  highest 
payments  in  the  VS.  All,  Incidentally,  are 
from  California  counties: 

J.    G.   Boswell    Co.,    Corcoran,    $4,370,657. 

Glffen,  Inc..  Fresno,  $3,333,385. 

South   Lake  Farms.   Fresno.   $1,788,052. 

Salyer  Land  Co.,  Corcoran,  $1,637,961. 

Mt.  Whitney  Farms,  Five  Points.  $1,152,294. 

Kern  County  Land  Co.,  Bakersfield,  $974,- 
163. 

A.  Camp  Farms  Co..  Shafter,  $928,917. 

Vista  Del  Llano  Farms.  Plrebaugh.  $778,624. 

The  California  farms  are  mentioned  here 
first  because  they  .epresent  the  highest  pay- 
ments. More  Important,  they  give  evidence 
that  California  farms  are  the  largest  in  the 
country.  While  farm  production  is  higher, 
the  number  of  California  farms  Is  now  about 
half  the  number  of  a  few  years  ago. 

But  there  are  other,  most  revealing,  fig- 
ures. Here  are  the  top  three  states  receiving 
highest  subsidies  (totals  for  payments  of 
$15,000  or  more)  : 

Texas— $176,981,133. 

California — $76,337,801. 

Mississippi— $66,291,101. 

For  comparison  purpose.  New  York  state 
received  $378,043, 


These  payments  do  not  Include  those  for 
sugar  and  wool. 

Texas,  California  and  Mississippi  received 
38  per  cent  of  the  total  subsidies  for  all  50 
states. 

Mississippi's  huge  suppiort  payments 
should  be  understandable.  That  state's  Sen- 
ator James  Eastland  is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Agricultural  Committee  and  he  Is  the 
godfather  of  the  present  subsidy  program.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  that  his  Elastland 
Plantation  in  Sunflower  County,  Mississippi, 
received  $146,792  for  1969? 

TEXAS,  too 

To  repeat,  the  figures  given  are  only  for 
farms  receiving  $15,000  or  more  ( 1969  pay- 
ments were  considerably  higher  than  in 
1969).  Texas  had  a  far  larger  number  of 
farms  receiving  payments,  although  Califor- 
nia farms  received  larger  individual  checks. 
Texas  for  1969  received  about  29  per  cent  of 
all  payments  above  $15,000. 

The  payments  of  some  $609  million  of  the 
nation's  farms  would  more  than  double  with 
the  addition  of  the  smaller  farms  under 
$15,000.  Plndley's  saving  of  $300,000  would 
only  reduce  the  largest  payments. 

I  have  not  tried  to  study  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  figures  showing  that  all  of  Cali- 
fornia's large  payments,  mostly  in  Kings, 
Kern  and  Fresno  counties,  are  in  southern 
part  of  the  state.  The  largest  recipient  of 
all  is  Kern  County  where  in  Delano  the  farm 
workers  have  centered  their  struggle  for 
recognition.  Some  of  them  are  grape  growers, 

BAY  AREA  MONEY 

Subsidy  payments  for  the  nine-county  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  were  almost  negligible. 
The  longest  farm  area.  Santa  Clara  County 
was  not  listed  among  those  receiving  $15,000 
or  more.  Only  Contra  Costa  and  Solano 
counties  were  listed : 

Contra  Costa  County: 

A.  J.  Al  Porto— $19,136. 

E.  Glrsky— $16,170. 

Solano  County: 

Peter  Cook,  Jr— $44,618. 

Moore  Bros, — $31.1220. 

George  Struve.  Jr. — $27,624. 

Arnold  Collier — $24,147. 

E,  A,  Anderson  &  Sons — $20,028. 

Gnos  Bros, — $19,198. 

Mayhood  Ranches — $18,612. 

Solano  Farms.  Inc. — $17,193. 

Tom  Abel — $16,699. 

Hastings  Farms — $16,609. 

Floyd  Bonnified — $21,077. 

■Wallace  McCormack — $20,416. 

WORKERS"  BEEF 

The  struggle  of  farm  workers,  then.  Is  far 
more  than  a  mere  demand  for  decent  wages. 
It  seems  that  when  new  laws  are  passed 
affecting  farm  production,  farm  workers  are 
usually  bypassed.  They  want  dignity  and 
fairness,  too. 

The  farm  workers  do  not  argue  the  policy 
that,  especially  in  California,  result  In  small 
farms  rllsappearlng.  Large  farms  gobble  them, 
and  get  bigger  and  richer  thanks  to  the  free 
government  money.  Farm  workers  do  not 
argue  about  the  additlona.  millions  of  dol- 
lars it  costs  for  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  farm  workers  do  argue  that  they  do 
not  have  the  same  rights  for  unionism  and 
government  protection  that  other  Americans 
do.  They  argue  against  the  labor  contractors 
who  hold  them  subservient  to  theirs  and 
the  growers  conditions  of  contracts  and  ser- 
vitude. They  argue  against  the  government 
farm  labor  offices  that  are  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  growers.  They  argue  against 
the  attacks  made  regularly  by  conservative 
politicians  against  their  rights  to  legal  serv- 
ices, principally  against  attacks  on  the  Rural 
Legal  Assistance. 

VIVA  LA  CAUSA  I 

The  figures  contained  in  this  article  are 
from  official  records.  The  comments  on  con- 


ditions are  my  own,  from  actual  experience. 
Many  of  the  ranch  conditions  have  not 
changed  since  I  worked  for  many  years, 
starting  as  a  boy  of  eight  picking  and  cut- 
ting fruit  and  missing  many  days  of  school. 
We  were  always  at  the  mercy  of  stand- 
ing and  Improvised  rules  lmp>06ed  upon  us 
by  grower  and  or  labor  contractors.  Often  at 
the  end  of  a  day's  work  the  handkerchief 
from  my  nose  would  show  evidence  of  dust 
and  pesticides.  Often  before  going  to  work  in 
the  cool  mornings  I  could  literally  Jump  into 
my  pants,  they  were  so  stiff  from  the  previ- 
ous day's  pruneplcklng  Juices,  Modesty  would 
tell  us  to  hide  behind  a  tree  for  a  toilet,  al- 
ways careful  at  the  next  picking  not  to 
trespass  over  the  same  area.  Insect  bites  were 
occupational  hazards.  The  pay  was  as  lousy 
as  the  creatures  and.  in  addition,  there  were 
deductions  for  this  and  that.  And  beware  of 
strike  talk — there  were  the  town  vigilantes. 
All  this  only  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Bay 
Area, 


NOT  THE  HEATED  WORDS 

"Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter, ) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
days  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  editorial  from 
one  of  the  newspapers  in  our  district 
entitled.  "Time  To  Keep  It  Cool."  That 
same  paper,  the  Sedalia  Democrat,  in 
its  issue  of  May  14,  1970,  has  printed 
arother  excellent  editorial  under  the 
title,  ""Not  the  Heatel  Words." 

While  the  earlier  editorial  concerned 
the  President's  Cambodian  incursion, 
tliis  later  editorial  had  to  do  with  the 
very  careless  comments  made  by  many 
television  commentators  and  columnists 
after  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. I  call  attention  as  contained  in 
the  editorial  to  the  inflammatory  lan- 
guage used  by  a  Cleveland  television 
commentator,  and  the  intolerant  and 
hideous  language  of  a  Boston  College 
professor  of  poli;tical  science. 

Once  again  may  I  suggest  that  all  of 
us,  meaning  those  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  the  other  body 
of  Congress,  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  including  myself, 
should  follow  the  suggestion  of  this  edi- 
torial and  not  join  the  chorus  of  wordy 
dissonance  and  imreason.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Not  the  Heated  Words 

"Plain,  outright  murder,"  was  how  a  re- 
spected Cleveland  television  commentator 
labeled  the  shootings  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity, This  is  another  example  of  emotionally 
inspired  exaggeration  of  the  news  about 
which  we  have  previously  commented. 

Another  illustration  of  the  heated  words 
came  from  a  director  of  a  committee  for  a 
sane  nuclear  policy  in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper 
editor.  He  charged  that  the  violence  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  Ohio  Governor's  sending 
In  the  National  Guard,  "for  the  main  purpose 
of  suppressing  student  expression  of  protest 
and  dissent." 

A  Boston  College  professor  of  political 
science  gave  this  Intolerant  and  hideous 
opinion:  "All  people  now  see  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  only  willing  to  kill  Vietnamese 
and  blacks,  but  Its  own  students." 

Such  statements  and  others  like  them  are 
worse  than  asinine.  Whether  made  in  the 
heat  of  emotion  or  out  of  cold  calculation, 
they  can  only  confuse  and  divide  and  Inflame, 
They  can  be  as  destructive  to  the  fiber  of 
Americans  as  flames  are  to  educational  struc- 
ttires  burned  on  caucuses  or  elsewhere. 
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MRS.      ALICE      KOHN    I  POLLITZER 
CELEBRATES  HER  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  \.as  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  refiarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and 
traneoMs  matter.  < 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speakel'.  on  Monday 
evening.  May  18.  the  Em  ampment  for 
Citizenship.  Inc.,  honorei  Mrs.  Alice 
Kohn  PoUitzer's  100th  biijthday  and  its 
own  25th  anniversary 

Mrs.  Pollitze:  was  a  fdunder  of  the 
encampment  and  has  been  a  guiding 
spirit  throughout  its  25  ye  irs.  Known  to 
her  friends  and  admirers  as  "Nanny." 
Mrs.  Pollitzer  has  devote^  her  lifetime 

the  causes  of 


graduated  in 


which   she   is 


suffrage,   and 
onai   Services 


for   President 


to  the  community  and  to 
liberalism  and  reform. 

One  of  the  nine  women 
the   first   class   at   Barnard   College   in 
1893.  she  helped  to  institute  Barnard's 
Alumnae  Association,  of 
the  oldest  living  member. 

She  has  been  actively  iiJvolved  in  such 
organizations  as  the  Ethic  il  Culture  So- 
ciety, the  Visiting  Nurses  Association, 
the  Play  School  Associa  ion,  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

She  campaigned  for  enlightened  child 
labor  laws  and  women's 
helped  found  the  Vocat 
for  Juniors — now  Vocat  onal  Advisor 
Service — an  organization  i  limed  at  guid- 
ance counseling  and  vocptional  place- 
ment. 

An  active  campaigner 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  in  Isiter  years  she 
worked  with  Eleanor  Roosjvelt  for  Dem- 
ocratic Party  reform  in  N!w  York. 

In  1946,  at  the  age  of  15.  Nanny  Pol- 
litzer founded  the  Encami  )ment  for  Cit- 
izenship, a  pioneer  interg  roup-relations 
organization  of  young  pe<)ple  sponsored 
by  the  American  Ethical  U^iion.  Mrs.  Pol- 
litzer served  as  chairmarl 
for  13  years,  and  present  j^  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  board.  The  encamp- 
ment teaches  young  people  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  thei :  own  political 
power  by  bringing  them  to  jether  to  share 
a  common  experience  of  w  jrk,  study,  and 
recreation  without  indoctrination 
any  specific  religious,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic points  of  view. 

An  independent  group  il  social  scien- 
tists has  called  the  encairpment  "a  rare 
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and  successful  experiment  in  democratic 
education." 

"Nanny"  PoUitzer's  concern  for  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  the  education  of 
young  people  to  the  democratic  process 
has  inspired  countless  young  Americans 
who  have  made  major  contributions  to 
our  society.  Her  dedicated  career  of  serv- 
ice is  a  model  for  her  fellow  Americans 
to  attempt  to  emulate. 

It  is  a  pleasui'e  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  Alice 
Kohn  Pollitzer  and  the  encampment  on 
their  common  birthdays. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Enid  Nemy  about  Mrs.  Pol- 
litzer which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  18.  1970. 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  18.  1970) 

Centenarian  Recalls  Suffracette  Days 
(By  Enid  Nemy) 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Pollitzer  doesn't  feel  old 
until  she  remembers  that  her  two  daughters 
are  over  70.  Mrs.  Pollitzer  will  celebrate  her 
100th  birthday  May  31. 

The  only  living  member  of  the  first  grad- 
uating class  of  Barnard  College  (1893)  and 
still  active  In  several  voluntary  organizations. 
Mrs.  Pollitzer  will  be  honored  tonight  by 
The  Encampment  for  Citizenship  at  a  25th 
anniversary  banquet  In  the  Plaza  Hotel.  The 
organization,  of  which  she  Is  honorary  chair- 
man and  a  board  member,  trains  teenagers 
for  community  leadership. 

YOUNGSTERS    BRIGHTER    TODAY 

•Young  people  today  are  brighter."  she 
said,  a  small  smiling  figure  In  a  bright  green 
suit,  the  afternoon  sunlight  reflecting  a  face 
mobile  with  awareness. 

"My  sister  and  I  have  decided  that  we 
would  have  a  difficult  time  getting  into  col- 
lege now."  she  said.  Mrs.  Pollitzer  and  Dr. 
Lucile  Kohn.  her  surviving  sister,  who  is 
87.  were  the  only  two  college  graduates  of 
five  sisters. 

"I  don't  know  the  answers  to  anything  and 
the  problems  are  of  such  magnitude  that 
one  needs  to  know  so  much  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment. "  she  said.  "I'm  sorry  for  young  people 
who  have  to  make  them.  " 

A  woman  who  walked  In  suffrage  parades 
"before  anyone  else  was  born."  she  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  generation  gap  and  feels 
that  "the  older  generation  should  take  more 
trouble  to  understand  young  people." 

"If  there  was  a  generation  gap  when  I 
was  growing  up.  I  wasn't  aware  of  it."  she 
said.  "It  was  the  age  of  innocence.  I  thought 
my  parents  understood  me  very  well." 

The  daughter  of  a  silk  and  velvet  Importer, 
she  had  no  difficulty  when  she  decided  that 
she  would  like  to  enter  the  first  class  at 
Barnard  College. 

"My  parents  encouraged  me."  she  said. 
"But  some  of  my  contemporaries  who  wanted 
to  go.  ran  Into  problems" 

But  Alice  Kohn.  as  she  was  then,  did 
meet  a  few  lifted  eyebrows  In  another 
direction. 

NICE   GIRL.    Birr 

"The  boys  were  very  worried  about  It," 
she  said.  "One  of  them  told  my  husband 
before  we  were  married  that  Miss  Kohn  was 
a  very  nice  girl  but  nothing  to  marry.  The 
idea  was  that  you  weren't  Interested  in  the 
other  sex  if  you  went  to  college." 

Mrs.  Pollitzer.  who  was  married  Just  before 
her  graduation  to  Dr.  Sigmund  Pollitzer  (a 
dermatologist  who  died  In  1937),  smiled  as 
she  recalled  another  comment  made  about 
her  higher  education. 

"One  man  said,  'What  difference  does  it 
make  if  a  woman  knows  mathematics — it's 
enough  if  she  knows  more  arithmetic  than 
the  cook.'  " 

After  working  for  women's  suffrage  ("My 
husband  walked  in  the  parades  with  me — 


we  were  spat  upon"),  Mrs.  Pollitzer  casts  a 
benevolent  but  critical  eye  on  the  women's 
liberation  movement. 

WOMEN   IN    POLITICS 

"I  think  it's  exaggerated  and  some  of  the 
minor  details  are  foolish,"  she  said.  "But 
women  are  still  not  playing  as  large  a  part 
as  they  should  In  public  affairs.  I'm  dis- 
appointed there  aren't  more  women  In  poli- 
tical life.  I'm  not  sure  whether  It's  that  men 
are  more  interested  or  It's  the  traditional 
business  of  women  having  children." 

The  mother  of  two  daughters,  both  now 
widows  (Mrs.  Louis  Weiss,  with  whom  she 
lives  In  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  Hoden 
in  Milwaukee).  Mrs.  Pollitzer  has  six  grand- 
children and  25  great-grandchildren  ("I'm 
responsible  for  the  population  explosion  but 
they're  nice  ") . 

She  has  been  active  In  educational  activi- 
ties for  most  of  her  life  and  has  laeen  pro- 
fessionally associated  with  the  Vocational 
Advisory  Services.  Story  Parade  magazine 
and  the  Walden  School.  She  also  has  worked 
for  numerous  organizations.  Including  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  which  she  Joined 
in  1913  and  of  which  she  Is  now  an  honor- 
ary trustee,  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the 
Play  School  Association  and  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union. 

SOAPBOX  ORATOR 

AUhough  she  was  a  soapbox  orator  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  the  age  of  70  and 
Cfinslders  herself  "a  good  Democrat."  she 
would,  if  she  were  able,  "work  for  Mr.  Lind- 
say." 

■1  voted  for  him,"  she  said  firmly.  "I  think 
he's  imaginative  and  courageous." 

Mrs.  Pollitzer  regrets  that  her  sight  now 
precludes  reading  ("I  can  do  without  Shake- 
speare, but  it's  very  inconvenient  not  to  be 
able  to  read  recipes  on  a  soup  can")  and 
that  her  hearing  Isn't  what  It  once  was.  but 
she  has  found  compensations. 

"I  listen  to  Channel  13  television  a  great 
deal."  she  said.  "I  enjoy  the  news  and  dis- 
cussions and  public  affairs.  And  I  find  the 
world  Is  very  kind  to  old  people — wherever 
I  go.  I  find  people  very  helpful." 

Known  generally  to  friends  and  acquain- 
tances as  "Nanny."  a  name  derived  from  her 
grandchildren.  Mrs.  Pollitzer  said  she  had  no 
problems  about  the  outfit  she  would  wear 
tonight.  It  was  already  In  her  wardrobe. 

"I  got  it  for  my  95th  birthday,  or  perhaps 
it  was  my  90th."  she  announced.  "When  I 
went  to  buy  it.  I  x>ld  the  salesgirl  I'd  take 
any  color  but  pink.  She  brought  out  the 
dress  and  I  thought  It  was  pink,  but  when  I 
asked  her  about  It.  she  told  me  it  was  'ashes 
of  roses'  so  I  bought  it." 

A  woman  who  treats  each  day  as  "the 
first  and  the  last."  Mrs.  Pollitzer  looks  back 
on  what  she  terms  "an  extraordinarily  happy 
life." 

"If  everybody  could  have  as  happy  a  life 
as  I've  had.  the  world  would  l)e  a  different 
place."  she  said.  "I  feel  ashamed  I've  learned 
so  little  m  100  years — I  know  many  people 
who.  in  fewer  years,  have  learned  much  more. 
But  I  don't  spend  too  much  time  regretting 
things. ' 


THE  SST  IS  NOT  A  GOOD  INVEST- 
MENT 

(Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
siunmary  of  the  supersonic  transport 
program  that  wsis  recently  distributed 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
served  to  highlight  one  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable factors  in  the  SST  project.  The 
DOT  flier  says: 
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The  present  SST  program  calls  for  devel- 
oping and  flight  testing  two  prototype  air- 
planes. Total  cost  is  estimated  at  $1.5  bil- 
lion, with  the  Federal  Government's  par- 
ticipation amounting  to  about  $1.3  billion. 

Very  frankly,  I  appreciate  this  re- 
minder from  DOT,  because  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  the  total  Federal  share  as  we 
consider  the  annual  appropriations  year 
after  year.  Last  year,  over  my  objection, 
we  appropriated  $85  million  for  the  SST. 
This  year  we  are  being  asked  to  vote 
$290  million.  These  are  rather  exorbitant 
sums  in  themselves,  yet  they  pale  in  com- 
parison to  the  $1.3  billion  total.  Out  of 
the  overall  cost  of  the  project,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  expected  to  pay  some 
85  percent. 

The  DOT  flier  has  an  answer  to  this. 
It  sa^s : 

The  Government's  Investment  would  be 
returned,  with  Interest,  with  the  sale  of  the 
300th  airplane. 

Whether  300  of  them  will  ever  be  sold, 
and  whether  the  Government  even  then 
would  recover  its  share,  are  questions 
that  are  now  being  studied  by  independ- 
ent observers  who  are  truly  objective, 
and  the  conclusions  do  not  put  the  SST 
in  a  favorable  light. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Garwin.  who  chaired  a 
panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  in  a  study  of  the  SST,  told 
the  National  Journal: 

My  position  Is  that  the  SST  is  not  a  good 
Investment  for  the  U.S.  government. 

Among  the  variables  that  Dr.  Garwin 
said  make  the  SST  a  bad  risk  are  the 
airport  noise  problem — "There  is  a  risk 
whether  localities  will  allow  them  to  op- 
erate"— and  the  imcertainty  of  passenger 
fares  being  competitive  with  subsonic 
jet  fares — "How  many  people  will  pay  a 
surcharge  to  fly  the  SST?"  In  addition, 
it  is  unclear  whether  the  Goverxunent 
will  have  to  put  up  still  more  money 
after  the  prototypes  are  completed.  Said 
Dr.  Garwin: 

Boeing  has  said  that  private  financing 
after  the  prototype  phase  will  be  hard  to 
come  by,  and  the  President's  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee said  it  will  be  only  prudent  to  con- 
elder  that  government  aid  will  be  required 
after  the  production  phase  begins.  Boeing 
will  be  able  to  point  to  its  candor  when  they 
come  back  for  more  money. 

Mary  Goldring,  business  editor  of  the 
Economist,  also  has  reported  that  at  the 
present  state  of  aviation  technology  an 
economically  feasible  SST  is  an  impos- 
sibility. Her  views  were  expounded  in 
some  detail  in  the  National  Journal  of 
May  2. 

Quite  aside  from  these  risks  in  the  SST 
project,  we  are  already  experiencing 
overruns,  $76  milUon  to  date,  on  the  cost 
of  the  SST,  and  these  are  surely  not  the 
last.  The  SST  project,  in  fact,  is  begin- 
ning to  resemble  a  near  bottomless  pit 
into  which  the  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
pour  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  next  few  years,  far  exceeding 
the  cost  figures  that  were  cited  when  the 
SST  was  first  considered.  Lt.  Gen.  Elwood 
R.  Quesada,  former  head  of  the  PAA,  has 
predicted  that  even  the  prototype  de- 
velopment will  cost  the  Government  not 
$1.3  billion,  but  more  than  $3  billion. 

If  we  spend  all  that  money  on  it  de- 
spite the  risks,  bearing  with  the  SST 


through  overnms  and  all,  what  will  we 
have?  An  airplane  that  may  well  do  more 
to  hurt  environment  of  our  citizens  than 
any  single  Federal  project  in  history. 

We  know  enough  already  about  the 
economic  risks  of  the  SST,  and  about  its 
likely  environmental  effects.  Let  us  call  a 
halt  to  all  Government  financing  of  the 
SST  project  now,  before  sheer  momen- 
tum carries  the  SST  any  farther  down 
this  dead  end  runway. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  published  a 
perceptive  editorial  on  this  subject  on 
March  30,  1970.  Under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  it  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  along  with  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post : 

I  From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Mar.  30, 
19701 
Mr.  Nixon,  the  SST,  and  the  Environment 
The  case  against  the  supersonic  transport 
(SST)  has  been  stated  many  times  by  many 
groups.  The  plane  will  be  too  er pensive,  too 
noisy:  It  probably  will  not  pay  for  Itself;  it 
will  present  technical  dangers;  it  will  pose 
many  environmental  problems. 

But  somehow  the  SST — with  Its  90-per- 
cent federal  funding — keeps  taxiing  ahead. 
More  than  $600  million  already  has  been 
spent,  much  of  it  wasted  because  early  de- 
signs were  scrapped.  Mr  Nixon  wants  to 
spend  $662  million  more  over  five  years,  in- 
cluding $275  million  next  fiscal  year. 

Two  Cabinet-level  task  forces  have  recom- 
mended against  the  SST — one  in  1967  to 
then-President  Johnson,  one  to  Mr.  Nixon 
last  year.  The  Presidents  chief  science  ad- 
viser, the  E^nvironmental  Quality  Council, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  five  federal  departments  all 
have  signed  in  against  the  SST. 

The  administration's  response  to  criticism 
has  been  to  say  that  the  SST  and  its  thun- 
derous wake  of  sonic  boom  will  be  banned 
over  "populated  areas"  of  the  country.  That 
is  no  answer.  The  President  can't  speak  for 
authorities  10  years  hence.  If  the  SST  proves 
unprofitable  without  high-speed  overland 
routes  (a  distinct  possibility),  what  will  be 
scrapi>ed — the  overflight  ban  or  planes  cost- 
ing perhaps  $50  million  each? 

But  sonic  booms  In  populated  areas  are 
only  part  of  the  SST  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment. No  one  knows  the  effect  of  sonic  booms 
on  sea  life.  The  SST  is  expected  to  be  noisier 
at  subsonic  speeds  and  on  the  ground  than 
present  planes.  And.  perhaps  worst,  some 
scientists  fear  that  the  SST  willl  pollute  the 
upper  atmosphere  in  a  way  that  will  cause 
significant  alterations  in  weather. 

A  militant  new  organization.  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  recently  took  a  full-page  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  York  Times  to  point  out 
some  of  the  SSTs  drawbacks  and  to  ask  that 
citizens  write  the  President,  senators  and 
representatives  in  opposition  to  the  project. 
That  Is  good  advice;  Mr.  Nixon's  $275-inilllon 
request  will  be  heard  In  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  next  month.  Congress 
should  have  little  trouble,  it  seems  to  us. 
In  finding  better  uses  for  the  money. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  8,  1970 J 

Quesada  Assails  U.S.  Role  in  SST,  Sees  $3 

BILLION  Cost  to  Taxpayers 

(By  G«orge  Lardner  Jr.) 

A  former  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration said  yesterday  that  the  govern- 
ment should  never  have  gotten  into  the 
financing  of  a  supersonic  transport  and  pre- 
dicted that  It  would  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
than  $3  billion. 

"A  lot  of  people  say  the  airlines  wish  the 
plane  would  go  away.  I'm  one  of  them,"  for- 
mer FAA  chief  Bwood  R.  Quesada  told  the 
Joint  Economic  subcommittee  on  economy  In 
government. 


He  blamed  the  difficulties  and  rising  costs 
of  the  controversial  SST  on  "heavy-handed 
government  interference"  In  a  project  that 
should  have  been  left  to  private  industry. 

Now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  L'Enfant 
Plaza  Corp.  and  a  director  of  American  Air- 
lines. Quesada  headed  the  FAA  from  its  in- 
ception in  1958  until  1961. 

During  his  tenure,  he  told  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  SST  had  always  been  envisioned 
as  a  technological  spinoff  of  the  Defense 
Department's  program  to  build  a  supersonic 
bomber,  the  B-70. 

The  B-70  was  dropped  early  in  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  Quesada  suggested  that 
the  government  should  have  dropped  any 
thought  of  financing  the  SST  at  the  same 
time,  except  for  some  help  with  research  and 
development. 

Instead,  the  Kennedy  and  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations committed  clos«  to  $1.3  billion 
for  construction  of  two  SST  prototypes  by 
the  Boeing  Co.  Officials  have  defended  the 
government  investment  primarily  on  tlie 
grounds  that  the  subsidized  British-French 
entry  in  the  supersonic  race,  the  Concorde, 
might  capture  the  market  and  the  pre-emi- 
nence now  held  by  the  U.S.  aviation  in- 
dustry. 

"Europe  has  bought  our  airplanes  for  dec- 
ades," Quesada  said.  "I  can  see  nothing 
wrong  with  our  buying  a  Concorde." 

Quesada  said  he  saw  even  less  reason  to 
g-?!  excited  about  the  Soviet  Union's  SST. 

"Let  the  Russians  develop  it,"  he  said.  "If 
they  do,  nobody'll  buy  It.  I  doubt  that  a  Rus- 
sian airplane  could  be  given  away  this  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain." 

In  any  event,  Quesada  said,  the  U.S.  avia- 
tion industry  has  long  been  the  world's  best. 
If  the  private  market  should  demand  an  SST. 
he  said,  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  privately 
financed  American  model  would  pop  up  soon 
enough. 

"Government  interference  and  government 
participation  to  the  degree  It  has  invested  in 
the  SST  is  not  a  healthy  thing,"  he  said  in 
testimony  expanding  on  views  he  first  voiced 
last  year  during  a  private  session  with  a 
Nixon  administration  task  force  on  the  SST. 
By  contrast,  Quesada  pointed  to  the  Boeln? 
Cos  new  747  "jumbo  Jets"  which  the  com- 
pany developed  "solely  within  the  free-enter- 
prise system"  and  which  he  called  "one  of  the 
best  airplanes  we've  ever  develoj>ed." 

FAA  officials  have  repeatedly  said  they 
hope  to  see  private  financing  take  over  after 
SST  prototype  construction.  Critics  such  as 
the  subcommittee's  chairman,  William  Prox- 
mlre  (D-Wls.).  and  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (D- 
Wls.).  who  also  testified  yesterday,  have  con- 
tended that  the  project  will  require  $3  billion 
to  84  billion  in  federal  funds. 


CRIME  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS.  RE- 
PORT AND  DRUG  COMMENTARY 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow  - 
ing  is  a  status  report  on  the  availability 
of  documents  prepared  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime: 

Marihuana  report — The  House  has  ap- 
proved the  printing  of  10.000  additional 
copies:  Senate  approval  requesrted. 

Drug  documentary — A  30-mlnute  audio 
program  on  the  subject  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion and  drug  abuse  narrated  by  singer. 
"Oliver."  For  radio  programming  and  class- 
room discussion  iise. 

Washington  overview  hearings — "The  Im- 
provement and  Reform  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  in  the  United  States  " 
Supply  exhausted. 
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Boston  hearings — "Crime 
Drug  Abus«  and  Criminal 
copies  available. 

Omaha  and  Lincoln  henrl^gi 
America— A  Mld-Amerlca  V 
avalUble. 

SAU  Francisco  hearings— 
Ic.i— Illicit  and  Dangerous 
exhausted. 

Marihuan.!  hearing- 
Views  on  Marihuana.  ■  1.000 

Aniphetamlne  heixrlng- " 
lea— Why  8  Billion  Amphe 
copies  available. 

Columbia.      S.C 
America— Response    of    a 
munlty."  1.000  copies  a 

Miami  hearings— "Crime 
pects  of  Organized  Crime. 
Ju\euile  Justice."  500  copies 

Washington    hearings — '" 
lea— In    the    Nation's    Caplt 
available. 
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copies  requested. 
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(Mr.  PEPPER  asked 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Recort>  and 
traneous  matter.  • 

Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr 
recognizing  the  large  diffe  r 
ion  in  regards  to  the  w 
Asia,  we  as  a  nation  mus , 
to  help  our  woimded  s 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam 

"Operation  Florida  Sui^hine 
gram  designed  to  give  res 
tlon  in  the  Miami  area 
men  wounded  in  the  Vietnam 
The  program,  conceived 
David  F.  Bird,  infantry, 
adviser,  Miami  area,  3d 
now  entering  its  third 
success  of  this  program 
South  Florida  Chapter 
Officers  Association  and 
commander.  Lt.  Col.  Sydhey 

The  residents  of  Miai|ii 
the  part  they  are  play 
housing,  meals,  and 
wounded  war  veterans 
hopeful  that  other  area; 
other  SUtes  will  contribi^te 
sion  of  this  most  worthy 
I  want  to  express  my 
tending  the  Third  Annubl 
quet  of  the  South  Floridi  i 
Disabled  Officers  Associpition 
on  that  occasion,  I  ag 
my   warm  and  persona 
who  have  so  enthusiastically 
in  this  effort  to  show 
erans  of  the  Vietnam  coiiflict 
truly  grateful  for  the 
undertaken. 
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I  Mr.   PEPPER   asked 
permission  to  extend  hii 
point  in  the  Record 
traneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr 
aTO  a  iMitriot  and  stateiman 
life  on  a  dusty  road  ottside 
Santiago,  Cuba,  so  tha 
enjoy  the  priceless  gifU 
liberty. 

Of  his  death,  it  was  \tritten 

Jose  Marti  died,  but  a    )eople  was  bom 
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Cuba,  an  independent  nation,  a  free 
people,  obtained  its  quest  only  after  the 
longest  of  struggles  and  human  suffering. 
The  document  signed  in  1902  bore  the 
ideals  of  Marti,  incorporated  the  deeds 
of  Maximo  Gomez,  and  the  leadership 
of  Tomas  Estrada  Palma. 

Today,  the  Cuban  Constitution  of  1902 
has  been  abrogated  by  a  repressive  re- 
gime that  fears  the  rights  and  Uberties 
that  document  guarantees.  As  well  it 
should. 

For  Jose  Marti  is  once  again  in  exile. 
He  lives  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  exiles  who  have 
fled  the  tyrarmy  of  subjugation. 

His  words  cry  out  today  as  they  did 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago: 

I  am  a  truthful  man,  from  the  land  of 
palm  trees.  Before  dying.  I  want  to  share 
these  poems  of  my  soul. 

My  poems  are  light  green,  but  they  are 
also  flaming  crimson.  My  verses  are  like  a 
wounded  faun,  seeking  refuge  In  the  forest. 
With  the  poor  people  of  this  earth,  I  want 
to  share  my  fate.  The  Uttlc  streams  of  the 
mountains  please  me  more  than  the  sea. 

Jose  Marti  lives  again  in  exile.  A  peo- 
ple await  a  rebirth. 
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LEGAL  IMPACT  ON  PROPOSED 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  BY 
ADELE  T.  WEAVER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  both  in  the  other  body  and  in  this 
House,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  providing  equal  rights 
for  women.  Following  is  a  statement  I 
made  in  the  Senate,  78th  Congress,  on 
January  21,  1943.  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 25  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women : 
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Statement  Made  by  Senator  Claude  Pepper, 
January  21.  1943,  78th  Congress,  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  25:  "Constitutional 
Amendment  Declaring  That  Men  and 
WoMRN      Shall      Have      Equal      Rights 

THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES.   AND  GIV- 
ING   Congress    Power    To    Enforce     the 

AMENDMENT    BY     APPROPRIATE     LEGISLATION" 

Mr,  Pepper.  Mr.  President.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  very  few  remarks  I  shall 
make  should  appear  so  proximate  to  contrary 
sentiments  expreased  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  for  whom  I  have  not  only  the 
greatest  affection  and  deepest  friendship,  but 
to  whose  opinion  I  always  very  much  defer. 
However.  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
those  of  us  who  have  advocated  by  our  sig- 
natures the  equal-rights  amendment,  which 
is  now  upon  the  desk  and  properly  referred, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  favorably  inclined 
toward  it,  advocate  an  ideal  too  long  delayed, 
the  complete  emancipation  of  women. 

The  whole  question  of  the  evolution  of  hu- 
man rights  is  a  matter  of  Interesting  his- 
torical trend.  There  was  a  time  when  men 
were  not  regarded  as  entitled  to  many  privi- 
leges or  prerogatives,  and  protected  by  few 
immunities,  if  they  happened  to  be  men  of 
poverty  or  without  estate.  I  have  read  that 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
Prance  It  was  permissible  for  one  of  the 
grand  gentlemen  of  Prance,  a  member  of 
the  nobility,  on  a  cold  mornings  hunt  to 
have  the  privilege  of  warming  his  feet  in 
the  bowels  of  not  to  exceed  two  peasants. 
We  all  know  what  great  progress  was  made 


in  the  protection  of  human  rights  when  th» 
Magna  Carta  was  promulgated. 

There  was  a  long  time  In  this  country 
when  able,  earnest,  and  honest  men  and 
women  opposed  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  women  because  they  really  thought 
that  association  with  politics  would  con- 
taminate women  and  to  subject  women  to 
such  taint  was  unworthy  of  men. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  a  clever  gentle- 
man who  was  later  in  the  Senate,  making  a 
remark  In  my  high  school,  when  I  was  a 
high  school  student,  when  he  spoke  against 
women's  suffrage,  to  the  effect  that  John 
was  a  suffragist— and  Mary  was  a  suffragette, 
and  thev  were  both  suffering  it.  Those  were 
just  a  few  of  the  sentiments  of  ridicule  and 
scorn  which  were  hurled  at  those  who  advo- 
cated what  we  all  now  take  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  right,  and  the  right  of  women  to 
vote. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  trend  toward 
women  enjovlng  equal  rights  has  progressed 
until  today  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy  all 
rights  equally  with  all  human  beings,  and 
that  sex  is  not  a  sufficient  line  of  demarca- 
tion for  different  rights.  There  may  be  in- 
stances where  there  would  be  a  difference  in 
duties,  but  that  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  person  or  persons  affected  to  perform 
the  obligation  required,  not  to  their  rights 
equally  to  share  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
which  are  derived  from  citizenship  and 
equality  due  to  all. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  w.is 
written,  and  those  moving  words  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal"  were  Incorporated 
therein,  to  lift  the  hopes  and  the  hearts  of 
the  oppressed  everywhere  In  the  world,  I  do 
not  believe  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  think- 
ing only  of  mankind  which  happened  to  be 
masculine  In  sex.  I  think  he  spoke  about 
human  beings,  and  therefore  that  It  Is  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  say  that  women 
are  bom  equal  with  men  In  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  civil  prerogatives. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  may  be  the  last 
hurdle  which  It  wUl  be  necessary  to  sur- 
motint;  that  the  race  to  bring  equality,  com- 
plete freedom,  Independence,  and  liberty  for 
women  shall  at  long  last  be  won. 

I  believe  the  time  is  long  past  due  when 
such  an  amendment  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Congress  and  presented  to  the 
States  for  approval.  The  principal  im- 
pediment which  has  been  interposed  by 
many  conscientious  peoples  approval  of 
this  proposal  is  that  it  would  deprive 
Congress  and  respective  legislatures  of 
the  capacity  to  enact  legislation  favor- 
able to  the  health  and  welfare  of  women, 
much  of  which  is  on  the  sUtute  books  of 
the  country  and  the  several  States  today. 
I  have  always  strongly  believed  as  an 
attorney  in  either  the  Congress  or  States 
to  give  proper  protection  to  women  where 
there  was  a  proper  basis  for  classification 
of  women  or  certain  women  engaged  in 
fitting  occupations  as  a  predicate  for  such 
legislation. 

Recently  hearings  have  been  in  prog- 
ress in  the  other  body  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  chaired  by  Senator 
Birch  Bayh.  upon  this  proposal.  Among 
the  many  distinguished  women  of  the 
country  testifying  was  the  president- 
elect of  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers.  Mrs.  Adele  T.  Weaver, 
who.  I  am  proud  to  say  Is  an  associate 
in  my  law  office.  Senator  Bath  and  many 
who  heard  Mrs.  Weaver  warmly  com- 
mended her  upon  her  able  presentation 
affirming  the  compelling  need  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice  for  the  adoption  of  such 
an  amendment  and  her  able  legalizing 
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tliat  the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment 
would  not  deprive  the  Congress  and  sev- 
eral legislatures  of  their  power  to  give 
due  protection  to  the  women  of  this 
country. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Weaver's  statement  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  those  who  read  this 
Record  and  include  it  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record: 

Legal  Impact  of  Proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment 

(By  Adele  T.  Weaver) 

This  statement  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a 
legal  treatise  on  Discrimination  as  to  Sex 
under  the  laws  of  our  fifty  sovereign  states 
since  obviously,  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  each  state  would 
be  obliged  to  set  up  its  own  equal  rights  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  researching  the 
Constitution  and  Statutes  of  that  particular 
state  and  to  propose  legislation  that  would 
achieve  the  result  of  eliminating  any  con- 
flict with  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  This 
would  also  result  in  the  enactment  of  stat- 
utes that  would  put  Into  effect  the  Intent  of 
the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
There  is  no  need,  herefore,  and  It  would  be 
presumptuous  of  me  to  attempt  to  discuss 
the  various  legislative  enactments  that  would 
be  necessary  In  our  fifty  states.  I  shall  limit 
my  statement  to  a  general  survey  of  certain 
areas  that  would  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed Amendment,  I.e.: 

I.  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

IT.  Disabilities  of  Women. 

III.  Family  Law. 

IV.  Divorce,  Alimony  and  Custody. 

V.  Military  Service  for  Women. 

I  deliberately  eliminate  the  area  of  Equal 
Opportunity  In  Employment  for  Women  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  thoroughly  covered  by 
other  witnesses. 

I.  political  rights  of  women 

A.  Suffrage 

Suffrage  has  been  defined  as  a  political 
right  or  privilege  as  distinguished  from  a 
civil  right,  a  property  right,  or  a  right  of 
the  person.  It  is  not  .  aatural,  absolute 
or  vested  right.  Although  some  authorities 
hold  that  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  Included 
within  the  liberties  and  Immunities  guaran- 
teed to  every  citizen  In  a  republican  form  of 
government  and  that  he  may  not  be  de- 
prlveo  of  It  except  by  due  process  of  law,  the 
right  is  not  considered  as  belrg  a  privilege 
or  Immunity  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.'  Women  did  not  receive  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States  until 
fifty  years  ago  when  the  XIX  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  ratified.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  XV  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  ratified  100  years 
ago  on  March  30,  1870,  provided  that  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  aenied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  state  on  account  of 
race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

H  Is  worthy  of  comment  that  the  polit- 
ical, social  and  legal  rights  of  women  are 
running  generations  behind  the  rights  of 
black  people.  For  this  reason  alone,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  insure  woman  taking  her  place  in 
todays  society.  The  XIX  Amendment  erased 
from  the  constitutions  and  Irws  of  each 
state  every  provision  restricting  the  right  of 
women  to  vote,  and  it  gave  to  women  the 
same  right  of  suffrage  that  has  been  con- 
ferred on  men  in  their  respective  states. 
Prior  to  the  XIX  Amendment,  the  Courts 
had  taken  the  view  that  .he  status  of  wom- 
en as  citizens  did  not  confer  upon  them 
the  right  to  vote,  and  that  right  could  be 
constitutionally  limited  to  males.'  This  first 
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recognition  of  woman  as  a  person  and  cit- 
izen was  only  achieved  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

B.  Jury  duty 

Since  the  qualifications  of  Jurors  are  gov- 
erned by  state  constitutional  or  statutory 
provisions,  rather  than  by  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law,  a  state  may  prescribe  such  relevant 
qualifications  as  are  deemed  proper  for  ju- 
rors without  offending  the  XIV  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution.  This  Is 
true  as  long  as  there  Is  no  unlawful  dls- 
ciiminatlon  with  respect  to  the  Jury  service 
against  any  class  of  citizens.  At  common  law, 
women  were  not  eligible  to  serve  as  jurors; 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  states  have 
the  power  to  make  them  eligible,  and  in 
most  jurisdictions  women  are  now  qualified 
to  be  jurors,  although  the  view  has  been 
taken  that  the  XIX  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  guaranteeing  the 
right  of  suffrage,  does  not  require  states  to 
admit  women  as  Jurors. 

Therefore,  though  most  states  have  now 
enacted  Jury  duty  statutes  automatically 
qualifying  women  for  jury  duty  and  have 
eliminated  the  necessity  of  women  having  to 
volunteer  for  Jury  duty  as  was  the  case  in 
my  state  of  Florida  until  1967.  the  proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  would  make  unconsti- 
tutional any  discrimination  against  women 
in  that  regard  so  that  any  state  not  -yet 
having  provided  for  automatic  selection  of 
persons  for  Jury  duty  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  sex  would  be  obliged  to  enact  such 
legislation. 

Since  present  statutory  provisions  dis- 
qualify persons  in  certain  professions,  for 
example,  attorneys,  and  since  Jurors  are 
consistently  excused  for  hardship  reasons, 
there  is  no  legal  problem  Involved  in  a  statu- 
tory provision  excusing  the  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  a  certain  age  from  jury  duty  upon 
their  application  to  be  excused.'  The  need 
for  women  to  be  called  consistently  to  ful- 
fill this  primary  duty  of  citizenship  Is  ob- 
vious; so  long  as  we  retain  the  Jury  system, 
the  Jury  should  be  representative  of  the  en- 
tire population,  and  not  Just  50%  or  less 
of  it.  Moreover,  we  not  only  make  greater 
demands  upon  men  for  Jury  duty  where  such 
discrimination  exists,  but  we  neglect  a  tre- 
mendous potential  source  of  capable  Jurors. 

II.  disabilities  of  women 
A.  Single  women — disability  of  minority 
The  legal  disability  of  single  women  is  gen- 
erally related  to  the  age  requirement  for  mar- 
riage, voting  and  entering  Into  legal  con- 
tracts. At  the  present  time,  influenced  by  the 
common  law,  most  states  allow  a  girl  to  marry 
without  parental  consent  at  a  younger  age 
than  boys;  here,  the  discrimination  is  actually 
against  the  male  sex.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed Equal  Rights  Amendment  prohibiting 
discrimination  as  to  sex  would  be  to  lower 
the  age  requirement  to  that  of  the  female. 
It  follows  that  State  Legislatures  might  well 
wish  to  enact  legislation  advancing  the  age 
requirement  for  marriage  without  parental 
consent  for  both  the  girl  and  boy,  if  this  be 
deemed  desirable.  As  to  the  right  of  suffrage, 
there  has  generally  been  no  discrimination 
Insofar  as  the  age  requirement  is  concerned; 
it  has  generally  been  consistent  with  the  at- 
taining of  the  legal  status  of  majority  by 
either  sex.  Many  states.  Including  my  own 
state  of  Florida,  are  currently  considering 
lowering  the  voting  age  requirement.  This 
Is,  of  course,  a  prerogative  of  the  sovereign 
state,  and  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  not  affect  a  state's  right  to  legislate 
age  requirements  for  voting,  for  marriage 
without  parental  consent,  or  for  attaining 
majority  so  long  as  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion as  to  sex  in  such  legislation. 

B.  Married  tvomen 
The    real    impact    of    the    Equal    Rights 
Amendment  would  be  felt   by  the  married 
woman.  It  is  in  the  area  of  the  disabilities 


of  married  women,  particularly  In  the  han- 
dling of  proi>erty,  and  in  the  areas  of  family 
law  and  divorce  that  great  discrimination 
exists;  and  I  must  add  that  this  discrimina- 
tion is  not  always  directed  toward  woman, 
but  frequently  toward  the  man. 

The  disabilities  of  marriage  are  generally 
the  result  of  the  common  law  under  which 
a  married  woman  lost  her  identity  and  hus- 
band and  wife  became  legally  only  one  per- 
son, i.e.,  the  person  of  the  husband.  We  have 
for  so  long  in  our  Anglo-American  society 
accepted  the  fact  that  Mrs.  John  Smith  is 
merely  the  spouse  of  John  Smith  that  we 
think  of  her  In  no  other  terms  unless  she 
makes  a  name  for  herself  In  some  manner. 
The  married  woman  under  the  common 
law  lost  her  right  to  contract,  and  except 
as  that  right  was  remedied  or  was  granted 
to  her  by  the  legislature,  her  attempted  con- 
tract was  void.  Under  the  common  law  she 
could  not  acquire  or  dispose  of  property 
without  consent  of  her  husband  and  she 
could  not  contract  with  her  husband.  Many 
states  have  removed  most  of  these  common 
law  disabilities;  yet  the  law  has  not  placed 
husband  and  wife  on  an  exact  parity.  For 
example,  the  husband,  as  head  of  the  fam- 
ily (a)  alone  establishes  the  family  domicile, 
and  (b)  is  primarily  obligated  for  support  of 
the  family.  The  wife,  even  where  the  com- 
mon law  has  been  modified,  is  limited  to  her 
own  earnings  in  employment  separate  from 
her  husband's  and  In  many  states  still  must 
obtain  joinder  of  her  husband  In  any  con- 
veyance or  encumbrance  of  her  separate 
property. 

These  common  law  restrictions  and  their 
many  statutory  modifications  have  resulted 
in  the  enactment  of  Free  Dealer  laws  and 
their  equivalents.  Such  Free  Dealer  laws 
would  become  unnecessary  and  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
The  necessity  for  free  dealership  or  free 
agent  statutes  is  ah  anachronism  In  this  era 
when  the  majority  of  married  women  work, 
generally  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  family,  many  of  them  being  In  profes- 
sions and  businesses  requiring  them  to  con- 
tract, to  bind  themselves  legally,  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  etc.  The  only  proper  questions  with 
regard  to  a  woman's  contracts  or  right  to 
contract  with  third  parties  should  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  her  marital 
status,  but  should  relate  only  to  her  own 
personal  responsibility  for  her  contract.  I.e., 
her  own  personal  credit  rating,  ability  to 
pay,  etc. 

Heretofore,  only  under  Free  Dealer  laws 
or  specific  legislation  has  a  woman  been  able 
to  convey  or  encumber  her  own  separate 
property  without  Joinder  by  her  husband 
The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  discrimination  against  either  sex  in 
this  regard;  naturally,  If  the  constitutional 
or  statutory  requirements  of  a  given  state 
were  identical  as  to  conveyancing  or  encum- 
bering of  their  separate  property  by  either 
sex.  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  not  affect  such  requirements. 

In  my  state  of  Florida,  our  new  1968  Con- 
stitution provides  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  married  women  and  mar- 
ried men  in  the  holding,  controlling,  dis- 
position and  encumbering  of  their  property. 
However,  because  of  existing  statutes  re- 
quiring a  married  woman  to  Join  her  hus- 
band in  the  conveyance  or  encumbrance  of 
his  own  separate  property  in  order  to  release 
her  Inchoate  dower  right  to  that  property, 
and  which  also  require  the  Joinder  of  a  hus- 
band in  any  conveyance  or  encumbrance  by 
a  woman  of  her  own  separate  property  that 
that  In  conflict  with  the  new  Constitution, 
bills  have  been  introduced  and  have  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  our  current 
legislative  session  putting  into  effect  the 
policy  and  intent  of  the  new  Constitution. 
These  bills.  If  passed,  will 

(a)  eliminate  the  necessity  for  a  woman  to 
secure  the   joinder  of  her  husband   In  any 
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the  Equal  Rights 
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m.    rAMILT     1  AW 

A.  Domicih ' 
At  common  law,  the  husband  establishes 
the  domicile  In  most  Jurlsc  Ictlons.  The  legal 
effect  of  the  proposed  Equi  .1  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  be  to  affect  t  tie  automatic  es- 
tablishment of  the  domlcll !  by  the  husband 
as  bead  of  the  family.  Frooc  a  practical  point 
of  view,  since  marriages  ai  e  established  for 
the  purpose  of  living  toget  ler  and  It  Is  gen- 
erally desirable  from  the  ' loman's  point  of 
view  to  be  domiciled  in  tt  e  area  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  and  business  or  pro- 
fessional activity  of  the  htsband.  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  have  little  or  no 
effect.  Statutes  that  follow  the  conunon  law 
could  be  modified  to  hold  that  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family  detern  ilnes  the  domicile 
for  the  family  or  In  those  ci  ses  where  neither 
one  party  or  the  other  s  predominantly 
the  breadwinner,  the  doml  cile  could  be  es- 
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domicile  has  lost  its  Impc  rtance  In  family 
law,  except  as  a  basis  for  the  right  of  one 
party  or  the  other  to  com  t  into  the  courts 
of  any  particular  state  for  solution  of  do- 
mestic or  family  matters, 
primarily  concerned  with  the  establishment 
of  the  right  to  vote  and  o\her  civil  rights. 

B.  Right  to  suj  port 

Generally  the  support  o  a  wife  or  child 
is  the  legal  duty  of  the  hui  band  and  father, 
and  some  states  even  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense for  a  husband  to  ^i^lthhold  support 
from  his  wife  or  child.  Yet  courts  have  con- 
sistently Interpreted  the  obligation  of  the 
husband  to  support  his  wlf <  >  with  due  regard 
to  financial  conditions,  eirning  capacities 
and  other  circumstances 
that  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  his  obliga- 
tion. Therefore,  the  legal  el  feet  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  be  to  make  the 
obligation  of  the  husbanc  to  support  the 
wife  consistent  with  actus  1  practice.  Obvi- 
ously. It  should  be  the  legU  duty  of  either 
spouse  to  support  the  othei  more  dependent 
spotis:. 

The  argument  of  some  opponents  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  t^at  It  would  allow 
a  man  to  escape  from  his  dbllgatlon  of  sup- 
port Is  not  a  valid  argument.  So  long  as  the 
wife  contributes  in  servlce»  to  the  family.  In 
the  duties  of  homemaklng,  of  rearing  chil- 
dren, of  being  a  social  ho^ess  for  her  hus- 
band, etc,  she  is  oontrlbutlcg  equally  to  the 
marriage,  and  with  each  year  that  she  makes 
such  contribution  to  the  marriage  her  abil- 


ity to  earn  an  Independent  Income  from  the 
outside  world  diminishes  while  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  marriage  Increases.  It  la  con- 
ceivable that  there  may  be  a  few  cases  where 
the  spouse  contributing  the  services  to  the 
home  or  caring  for  small  children  would  be 
the  husband.  This  may  sound  ludicrous,  but 
the  possibility  exists,  and  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  should  result  in  State  Legisla- 
tion making  the  support  of  one  spouse  by  the 
other  dependent  upon  the  circumstances  of 
those  spouses,  and  their  respective  contribu- 
tions to  the  marriage,  (the  contribution  of 
home-making  and  related  duties  being  as 
vitally  Important  a  contribution  as  that  of 
earning  the  family  Income) . 

It  follows  that  both  spouses  should  be 
responsible  for  the  support  of  their  children, 
and  pursuing  this  thought— when  have  we 
ever  seen  a  mother  who  would  not  go  out  to 
work  or  even  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal  to  sup- 
port her  children  when  they  were  not  being 
supported  by  the  father?  The  legal  effect 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in  this  area 
of  support  for  the  spouse  and  the  children 
of  the  marriage  would  be  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility upwn  both  spouses  with  due  re- 
gard to  their  respective  contributioiw  to  the 
marriage  and  their  respective  abilities  to  be 
self-supporting. 

C.  Doner 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment on  the  common  law  concept  of  dower. 
Where  there  is  no  eqtiivalent  right  In  the 
husband,  i.e..  the  right  of  curtesy,  obviously 
legislation  would  be  necessary  either  to  es- 
tablish the  latter  or  to  eliminate  the  former. 
The  necessity  for  married  women  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  occupation  of 
home-making,  to  share  In  the  fruits  of  the 
marriage  partnership  can  be  established  In 
any  one  of  several  ways.  I.e., 

(a)  by  dower  and  the  equivalent  curtesy: 

(b)  by  one  of  the  community  property 
systems,  (community  of  acquisitions,  full 
community  or  a  compromise  community  sys- 
tem ) :  or 

(c)  inheritance  laws:  and 

(d)  by  alimony  awards  in  the  event  of 
divorce.  The  nature  of  the  particular  measure 
will  depend  In  each  jurisdiction  upon  exist- 
ing lavi's  and  the  circumstances  Involved. 

rV.   DIVORCE 

A.  Alimony 

It  is  not  In  the  grounds  or  procedures  for 
divorce  that  the  Impact  of  an  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  be  felt;  it  Is  rather  in  the 
determination  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  as 
to  alimony,  support  and  custody  of  children 
that  the  greatest  thrust  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  be  seen. 

While  the  Amendment  would  make  un- 
constitutional the  award  of  alimony  to  a  wife 
based  simply  on  the  ground  of  sex  there 
would  be  no  deterrent  to  an  award  of  alimony 
on  grounds  such  as  the  following : 

(a)  Her  financial  contributions  or  their 
equivalent  in  bomemaking  services  to  the 
marriage  partnership: 

(b)  years  of  duration  of  the  marriage: 

(c)  need  for  support  based  on  inability  to 
be  self -supporting: 

(d)  age; 

(e)  lack  of  education  or  training: 

(f)  lack  of  availability  or  need  for  serv- 
ices that  dependent  spouse  is  capable  of 
performing. 

Using  the  above  or  similar  guidelines.  It 
Is  obvious  that  either  spouse  who,  having 
dedicated  many  years  to  the  marriage  part- 
nership without  remuneration  and  with  re- 
sulting depreciation  of  value  In  the  labor 
market,  Is  entitled  to  support  by  the  other 
spouse:  such  support  or  alimony  should,  of 
course,  be  commensurate  with  the  need  of 
the  dependent  spouse  and  should  be  based 
upon  the  employed  spouse's  ability  to  pay.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  the  guidelines 
generally  used  in  our  courts  today  by  judges 
accustomed  to  hearing  and  deciding  matters 
of  support  and  alimony  In  divorce  cases. 


B.  Custody  of  Children 
At  common  law,  the  husband  was  auto- 
matically entitled  to  custody  of  his  child. 
Gradually  the  concept  of  making  a  deter- 
mination of  custody  solely  "for  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  child  or  children  .  .  ." '  came 
Into  effect.  Generally,  neither  parent  has 
priority  as  to  custody,  although  many  courts 
follow  the  rule  that  the  best  Interests  of  a 
child  of  tender  years  are  served  by  granting 
custody  to  the  mother,  with  reasonable  rlghla 
of  visitation  to  the  father.  An  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  should  have  no  effect  whatso- 
ever upon  the  existing  low  and  practice  in 
our  courts. 

V.  Mltn-ARY  SERVICE  FOR  WOMEN 

Amongst  other  possible  legal  effects  of  the 
proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  be 
the  eligibility  of  young  women  for  military 
service.  While  it  may  seem  at  first  Impression 
a  bit  shocking  to  think  of  the  young  girl  of 
eighteen  being  drafted,  the  fact  is  that 
many  thousands  of  our  young  women  went 
Into  the  military  service  of  their  country  In 
World  War  11.  wore  their  uniforms  with  pride 
and  rendered  Immeasurable  service  to  this 
nation.  There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
any  healthy  young  woman  should  not  serve 
her  country  for  a  year  or  two  in  any  capacity 
for  which  she  is  physically,  mentally  and 
emotionally  suited.  No  young  man  is  re- 
quired to  do  more.  While  we  may  not  wish 
for  our  young  women  to  be  placed  In  hazard- 
ous battle  areas,  the  fact  remains  that  our 
military  nurses  are  and  have  been  subjected 
to  such  hazards.  We  may  not  wish  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  Israeli  Army — but 
there  are  thousands  of  activities  by  which 
our  young  military  female  could  give  her 
service  to  her  country. 

There  are.  no  doubt,  many  other  areas  of 
concern  to  the  American  woman  today  which 
would  eventually  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Certainly  one  can- 
not be  omniscient  and  predict  the  outcome 
of  such  an  evolutionary  measure  as  the  pro- 
posed Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The  legal 
effects  would  seem,  however,  to  be  beneficial 
not  only  to  woman,  but  to  society  generally. 
It  is  my  humble  contention  that  the  Ameri- 
can woman  today  really  does  not  recognize 
her  own  value  as  a  person  and  a  human 
being,  and  until  she  Is  accorded  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  equality  under  the  law 
in  every  respect,  she  will  not  begin  to  free 
herself  from  the  bondage  of  centuries  of  self- 
deprecation.  She  must  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  and  until  she  does  this,  this 
great  country  of  ours  will  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  service,  the  brains  and 
the  talent  of  a  half  of  our  population — 
woman! 

FOOTNOTES 

'  25  Am.Jur.  2d  Elections,  Sec.  53,  pp  742 
et  seq. 

=  25  Am.Jur.  2d  Elections,  Sec.  64,  pp  756 
et  seq. 

^For  example,  see  Sec.  40.01(1)  Florida 
Statutes  1967. 

•  Adams  v.  Adams.  206  Ga.  881  ( 1950). 


INVASION  OF  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  insert 
immediately  following  my  remarks  the 
statement  I  issued  on  May  1  in  respect 
to  the  President's  order,  sending  our 
Armed  Forces,  air  and  ground.  Into  Cam- 
bodia, announced  by  him  the  evening 
before : 

Statement  or  Representative 
Clattde  Pcppsk 
I  know  the  President  is  acting  very  con- 
scientiously In  this  matter  and  I  hope  wise- 
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ly.  Yet  I  share  the  very  deep  concern  of 
many  members  of  the  Congress  and  my  fel- 
low citizens  that  this  move  on  the  Presi- 
dent's part,  regrettably  without  consultation 
with  Congress,  is  simply  an  enlargement  of 
the  war  and  will  make  It  more  difficult  for 
us  to  get  out  rather  than  easier. 

If  the  same  logic  applied  to  our  going  Into 
Cambodia  is  applied  to  our  going  Into  Laos 
and  perhaps  to  Thailand,  It  means  that  we 
are  simply  getting  more  deeply  mired  In 
Southeast  Asia  rather  than  making  progress 
111  emerging  from  that  costly  Involvement. 

We  would  like  to  free  oppressed  people 
everywhere  in  the  world  but  we  must  recog- 
nize there  are  limitations  upon  even  our 
strength,  great  as  it  Is,  and  our  resources, 
enormous  as  they  are.  And  sometimes  in 
critical  situations  we  have  to  determine 
priorities.  We  cannot  save  the  world  and 
lose  our  unity  and  well-being  at  home.  I 
feel  we  must  try  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end 
as  soon  as  possible. 


CREDIT  UNION  SHARE  INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  BY 
CHAIRMAN  PATMAN 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  credit 
unions  began  in  Boston  and  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Mr.  McCormack,  has  been 
interested  in  credit  unions  for  many 
years.  He  has  worked  on  these  bills  and 
he  has  helped  me  greatly  with  credit 
union  legislation  for  many  years. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  report 
to  you  that  I  am  introducing  a  bill  for 
share  insurance  for  credit  unions  all  over 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  great  giant  step 
in  the  right  direction  of  helping  more 
poor  people.  Next  to  the  church,  the 
credit  unions  are  the  greatest  good  to 
humanity.  Today  there  are  22  million 
members  of  credit  unions — or  in  other 
words,  10  percent  of  all  the  people  in 
every  State  and  in  every  district. 

Credit  unions  are  great  institutions 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  had  much  to 
do  with  making  them  a  success.  Through 
the  years,  I  have  deeply  appreciated  the 
help  you  have  given  me  on  these  credit 
union  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
legislation  that  provides  for  the  insur- 
ance of  savings  accounts  in  credit  unions. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  would  insure  credit 
union  share  deposits  up  to  $20,000  each. 
The  fond  wotild  be  self-financing  based 
on  annual  assessments  of  one-twentieth 
of  1  percent  of  a  credit  union's  aggregate 
members'  share  accounts. 

ADMINISTERED    BT    NEW    ADMINISTRATION 

The  fund  would  be  administered  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  The  Administra- 
tor would  be  authorized  to  reduce  annual 
premiums  or  assessments  when  the  fund 
had  no  outstanding  loans  from  the  MS. 
Tieasury  and  its  operating  level  equalled 
or  exceeded  2  percent  of  insured  member 
accounts.  The  Administrator  would  also 
be  authorized  to  make  special  assess- 
ments of  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the 
regular  annual  premium  of  one-twen- 
tieth of  1  percent  in  any  year  that  fund 
expenditures  exceeded  income. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  fund 
to  borrow  up  to  $100  million  from  the 
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U.S.  Treasury  when  needed.  No  capitali- 
zation assessment  for  the  fund  would  be 
required.  The  Administrator  would  be 
authorized  to  use  the  fund  to  make  loans 
to  credit  unions  faced  with  liquidation, 
or  to  assist  a  credit  imion  in  liquidation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  par- 
ticipation in  the  share-insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  mandatory  for  Federal 
credit  unions.  State-chartered  credit 
unions  could  participate  in  the  program 
if  they  so  desired  subject  to  meeting  cer- 
tain requirements. 

The  bill  also  carries  provisions  for 
changing  the  reserve  requirements  for 
Federal  credit  luiions  by  relating  the  re- 
serve to  outstanding  loans  and  risk  as- 
sets. A  reserve  of  7  percent  of  outstand- 
ing loans  and  risk  assets  would  ultimately 
be  required,  with  a  graduated  scale  of 
gross  income  going  into  reser\'e  to  reach 
the  7-percent  total. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would  allow 
Federal  credit  unions  to  establish  de- 
posit accounts  imder  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion. This  provision  is  not  to  allow  credit 
unions  to  offer  checking  accounts  to  their 
members,  but  rather  jo  enable  the  credit 
unions  to  have  greater  flexibility  in  their 
savings  accoimt  operations  similar  to 
those  provisions  enjoyed  by  many  State- 
chartered  credit  imions. 

CREDIT  TTNIONS  WOULD  BE  FISCAI.  AGENTS 

The  legislation  would  further  auto- 
matically designate  federally  insured 
credit  imions  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  allow  the  credit  unions 
to  hold  tax  and  loan  accounts  for  the 
U.S.  Government  and  maintain  accounts 
to  which  nonappropriated  and  appro- 
priated funds  may  be  deposited.  By  al- 
lowing the  deposit  of  such  funds,  military 
credit  imions  will  be  able  to  hold  savings 
accounts  for  such  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  .as^fflcers,  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  ehlisted  men's  clubs. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  want 
to  make  certain  that  credit  unions  will 
receive  the  best  possible  insurance  and 
at  a  rate  that  will  not  work  a  great 
financial  hardship  on  credit  unions.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today  will  accomplish  both  of  these 
goals  and  will  not  at  the  same  time  in- 
volve the  credit  unions  in  a  great  deal  of 
administrative  redtape  in  determining 
share  insurance  premiums. 

Under  the  twentieth  of  1  percent  share 
of  deposit  accounts  formula,  the  cost  of 
the  credit  union  would  be  minimal.  For 
instance,  a  credit  union  with  $100,000 
in  insured  accounts  would  pay  an  annual 
insurance  premium  of  $50 ;  a  credit  union 
with  a  half  a  million  dollars  in  insured 
accounts  would  pay  a  premium  of  $250; 
while  a  large  credit  union  with  $5  mil- 
lion in  accoimts  would  pay  $2,500  a  year. 

AN   INITIAL  POOL  OF   $3.5   MILLION 

Based  on  present  figures,  the  premium 
charged  in  my  legislation  would  provide 
the  insurance  fund  with  an  Initial  pool 
of  $3  Vi  million.  And,  of  course,  any  State 
credit  unions  that  Joined  the  insurance 
program  would  increase  the  pool  of 
money.  Each  year  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  pool  will  be  increased  until  ade- 
quate reserves  are  reached. 

It  is  important  that  the  insurance  pre- 


miums be  kept  as  low  as  possible  since 
credit  unions  have  maintained  an  excel- 
lent record  of  safetj*  of  members'  savings 
over  the  years.  For  instance,  since  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  were  established  In 
1934,  only  about  $1.2  miUion  has  been 
lost  in  these  credit  unions.  This  excel- 
lent record  has  been  achieved  because  of 
stabilization  funds,  State,  and  central 
credit  unions  and  other  liquidity  saving 
methods  adopted  by  CUNA  International 
and  State  member  credit  imion  leagues 
throughout  the  country,  I  caimot  speak 
in  too  glowing  terms  of  the  outstanding 
job  that  CUNA  and  the  State  leagues 
have  done  in  this  area  and  the  very  fact 
that  losses  have  been  so  minimal  is  per- 
haps the  most  fitting  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  to  CUNA  and  the  State  leagues. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  state  an 
example  of  how  effective  the  work  of 
CUNA  and  the  State  league  have  been 
in  assisting  credit  union  liquidation. 

Recently  the  Swift  Employees'  Credit 
Union  in  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was 
forced  to  hquidate  because  the  plant 
which  sponsored  the  credit  union  was 
closing.  At  the  time  the  credit  union 
closed  down,  it  immediately  distributed 
to  its  members  $284,282  on  payment  of 
their  share  accounts.  On  March  15  of 
this  year  a  final  distribution  of  $279,724 
was  made  to  shareholders. 

The  total  distribution  by  this  credit 
union  to  its  shareholders  was  198  percent, 
or  almost  double,  what  shareholders  had 
on  deposit.  For  example,  a  shareholder 
with  $1,500  on  deposit  in  the  credit  union 
received  $2,974.50  in  return. 

A    TRIBUTE   TO    STATE    LEAGUX 

The  prompt  and  e£Scient  liquidation  of 
Swift  Employees'  Credit  Union  was  the 
result  of  effective  management  within  the 
credit  union  and  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  the  Minnesota  Central 
Credit  Union,  which  purchased  the  out- 
standing loans  of  the  credit  union, 
amoimting  to  $123,908.  As  a  result,  share- 
holders were  promptly  paid  off  in  full 
with  a  dividend  of  almost  100  percent. 

The  point  of  the  illustration  is  to  show 
that  savings  insurance  should  be  made 
available  to  credit  unions  not  because 
they  are  poor  risks,  but  rather  because 
credit  unions  should  be  rewanled  for 
their  diligence  and  hard  work  in  pro- 
tecting the  savings  of  millioris  of  Amer- 
icans, particularly  the  little  man. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  my  desire  to 
make  certain  that  credit  unicHis  receive 
the  best  possible  insurance  with  the  lesist 
amount  of  expense  and  redtape.  There- 
fore, my  legislation  is  being  introduced, 
not  as  a  finalized  product,  but  rather  to 
provide  credit  unions  throughout  the 
country  with  a  workbook  so  that  they 
may  discuss  the  question  of  savings  in- 
surance with  their  members.  After  all 
sections  of  the  credit  union  movement 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
legislation,  it  is  my  plan  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  subject.  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  rush  into  this  subject  without 
full  discussion  and  complete  consultation 
with  credit  union  people  across  the  coun- 
try, and,  therefore  hearings  on  the 
legislation  would  not  be  scheduled  prior 
to  the  92d  Congress. 

BRn>  KOT  THX  ANSWBB 

This  Is  the  ssime  approach  that  was 
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adopted  with  H.R.  2.  tht  recently  enacted 
legislation  creating  in  independent 
agency  for  the  supervisii  )n  and  regulation 
of  the  credit  imions.  Tl  le  legislation  wais 
introduced  in  the  90ti  Congress,  was 
thoroughly  discussed  throughout  the 
credit  union  movement,  and  was  reintro- 
duced and  passed  in  tlie  91st  Congress, 
incorporating  many  of  the  changes  sug- 
gested by  credit  union  n  lembers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  mus;  be  remembered 
that  many  credit  uniois  throughout  the 
country  are  operated  o  a  large  extent 
by  volunteers.  We  miist  make  certain 
that  any  legislation  passed  by  this  body 
will  not  become  so  ciunbersome  as  to 
cause  volunteers  to  l<se  their  interest 
or  devotion  to  credit  uiiion  work. 

There  are  nearly  24,D00  credit  unions 
in  the  United  States  today,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  22  million  people. 
As  I  have  stated  many  times  before, 
there  are  more  credit  imions  in  the 
United  States  than  al  other  financial 
institutions  combined.  Because  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  institutions,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  seek  juality  legislation 
rather  than  quickie  legislation 

Number  of  credit  unions  hy  States 

United  States : 

Alabama   

Alaska   

Arizona   

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado   

Connecticut 

Delaware  - 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia   

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas    

Kentucky  

Louisiana   

Maine    

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri 

Montana  

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  HaimiJfihlre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North   Dakota 

Ohio ■ 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas   

Utah 

Vermont   

Virginia 

Washington 

West   Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    


Tot»l 

Commonwealth  of 


Grand  total. 


375 
38 
163 
154 
1,870 
333 
502 
81 
190 
662 
421 
169 
175 
1.728 
612 
420 
312 
278 
483 
196 
240 
791 
1,  162 
427 
212 
521 
144 
158 
63 
71 
604 
135 
1.207 
320 
124 
1.444 
201 
264 
1.441 
138 
185 
116 
572 
1.430 
317 
76 
359 
407 
201 
780 
55 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. May  21. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CowGER  1 ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to:  > 

Mr.  Halpern.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HosMER,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  on  May  21,  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  on  May  20,  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  on  May  21,  for  60 
minutes. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 

«The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina), 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  to:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  20  minutes. 


Puerto 


23,327 

Rico 437 


38,  7M 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Yates  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Friedel,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
PncE  in  the  Committee  of  tne  Whole  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Horton,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  after  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PncE 
on  his  amendment  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  to  have 
his  remarks  placed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing those  of  Mr.  Matsunaca  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CowcER  1  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  RouDEBUSH  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Pollock  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  FoREMA?T  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Hosher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lukens. 


Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Hastings  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Ml-.  McCloskey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Button  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goldwater  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEXTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pike  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carey. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  782.  An  act  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and 
Civil  Service: 

S.  885.  An  act  to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  Hneal  ancestors 
were  members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Weas,  Piankashaws,  Peorias.  and  Kaskaskias. 
merged  under  the  Treaty  of  May  30.  1854  (10 
Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Dockets  Num- 
bered 314,  amended,  314-E  and  65,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AHairs. 

S.  3558.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  continued  fi- 
nsmclng  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist 
school  districts  adjoining  or  in  the  prox- 
imity of  Indian  reservations,  to  construct 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to 
provide  proper  bousing  and  educational  op- 
portunities for  Indian  children  attendlnfj 
these  public  schools;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  aimounced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  19.  An  act  to  reimburse  certain  j>ersons 
for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  and 

S.  1934.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michel  M. 
Goutmarm. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC.    

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2069.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  Presidential  determination 
that  the  sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  a  country  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace,  pur- 
suant to  the  provtslons  of  section  3(a)(1) 
of  the  ForeJfn  Military  Sales  Act  of  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2070.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  for  fiscal  year  1969.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  4127;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2071.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  promote  the  safety  of  ports, 
harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2072.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting 
prospectuses  proposing  alteration  of  public 
buildings  in  various  locations,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  73  Stat.  480;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

2073.  A  letter  frcwa  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  listing  reqtilred 
Information  with  resjject  to  contracts  nego- 
tUted  by  NASA  under  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)  (11) 
and  (16)  for  the  period  July  1.  1969.  throujfh 
December  31.  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  10  use.  2304(e) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Recetved  From   thx   Comptrolleb   General 

2074.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  feasibility  of  using  "should  cost" 
concepts  In  Ctovemment  procurement  and 
auditing;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2076.  A  bill  relating 
to  viithholdlng,  for  purposes  of  the  Income 
liix  Imposed  by  certain  cities,  on  the  com- 
pensation   of    Federal    employees;    with    an 


amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1111).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  15979.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  In- 
terest on  certain  insured  loans  sold  out  of 
the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  shall 
be  Included  In  gross  income  (Rept.  No.  gi- 
ll 12).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS :  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  16506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  appllcabUlty 
of  the  exemption  from  income  taxation  of 
cemetery  corporations;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1113).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  17708.  A  bill  to  extend  the  fourth- 
class  mail  rate  for  books  and  educational  ma- 
terials to  photographic  prints  mailed  to  and 
from  amateur  photographers  and  nonprofit 
photographic  exhibitions,  photograhlc  so- 
cieties, and  photographic  print  study  groups; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  c6rDOVA: 
H.R.  17709.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  In  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  the  development,  utilization,  and 
conservation  of  water  and  related  resources 
of  drainage  basins  and  coastal  areas  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addasbo,  Mr.  BiAGCi,  Mr.  Braoemas. 
Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Dowwivo.  Mr.  FoLTON  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Holipiku),  Mr.  Leg- 
CETT,  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Moorread, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rodino,  and  Mr. 

TUNNET)  : 

H.R.  17710.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  election  of  health 
benefits  coverage  by  employees  and  annui- 
tants for  themselves  and  their  spouses  at  a 
^>eclal  rate  based  on  coverage  of  two  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    FUQUA     (for    hlnxs^f.    Mr. 
A«aufXTST,  and  Mr.  Nelsem)  : 
HJl.  17711.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.R.   17712.   A  bUl   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  17713.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  in  em- 
ployee pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement 
plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement  plan 
vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pension 
plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provide  for 
portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  the  administration  of  pension 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Benefit 
Plan  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  OomnUttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGES: 
H.R.  17714.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  program  of  grants  for  hospitals  to  pro- 
vide in-service  training  to  employees  who 
served  as  medical  oorpsmen  in   ttie  Armed 


Forces  to  facilitate  the  advancement  of  such 
employees  into  positions  which  will  advan- 
tageously utilize  such  training;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  17715.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary   period    the    Import    duty    on   L-Dopa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HJl.  17716.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
special    education   furnished    to   a   child   or 
other  minor  dependent  who  Is  physically  or 
mentally    handicapped;    to    the    Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
HJi.  17717.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  or  to  guarantee  any  bid,  payment, 
or  performance  t>ond  applied  for  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  small  business  conoern  which 
Is  a  construction  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  17718.  A  bill  to  encourage  Institutions 
of  higher  education  to  adopt  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  govern  the  conduct  of  students 
and  laculty,  to  assure  the  right  to  free  ex- 
pression, to  assist  such  Institutions  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  and  control  campus  dis- 
orders, and  to  amend  the  Higher  EdiKsation 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HR.  17719.   A   bill   to  provide  for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SLACK: 
HJl.  17720.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to   make  certain 
widows  of  veterans  of  periods  of  war  and 
certain  chUdren  of  such  veterans  itbo  are 
deceased  eligible  for  care  In  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration   hospitals;    to   the  Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  17721.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  S5-peroent 
benefit  increase  with  a  4100  minimum  and 
subsequent  cost-of-living  Increases,  to  Im- 
prove the  computation  of  benefits  and  tilgl- 
bility  therefore,  to  raise  the  earnings  base,  to 
eliminate  the  actuarial  redoctloa  and  lower 
the  age  of  entitlement,  to  provide  optional 
coverage  for  Federal  employees,  and  to  lib- 
eralize the  retirement  test;  to  ftrrvftui  title 
XVIII  of  such  act  to  reduce  to  60  the  age 
of  entitlement  to  medicare  benefits  and  make 
such  benefits  available  to  the  disabled  with- 
out regard  to  age,  to  provide  coverage  for 
certain  governmental  employees,  and  to  In- 
clude prescription  drugs  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  benefits  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Brock)  : 
H.R  17722.  A  biU  to  provide  insurance  for 
member  accounts  in  State  and  federally 
chartered  credit  unions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.   17723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  authorize   reduced 
rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee  ca 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YATRON : 
H.R.   17724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  luternsJ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  17725.  A  bill  to  provide  that  aU  feder- 
ally assisted  child  day-care  programs  shall 
provide,  as  a  part   of  such  program,  nutri- 
tional meals  and  preventh-e.  diagnostic,  and 
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of  Massachusetts: 

I  mend   the  Federal 

Ive  Services  Act  of 

delations  of  surplus 
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emergency  medical  care 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATfcR 
H.R.  17726.  A  bill  to  prj>v 
and  punishment  of  viola 
;ind  regulations  relating 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mrs.  HECKLER 
H  R.  17727.  A    bill   to 
Property  and  Admlnlstra' 
1949  so  as  to  permit 
property  of  public  museuiis 
tee  on  Government  Opera  ;lons 
By  Mr.  MAHON : 
H  R.  17728.  A  bill  to  prfv 
slstance  to  the  State  of 
structlon  of  areas  dama 
cxirrlng  on  April  17  and  1 
to  the  Committee  on  Pub 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  17729.  A  bill  to  pr*v 
Insurance  for  credit  unii  ins 
purpoees:  to  the  Commltljee 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  N^w 
H.R.  17730.  A     bill    to 
United  States  shall  relmblirse 
their  political  subdivlsloi^ 
taxes  not  collected  on 
by  a  foreign  government 
empt  from  taxation;    to 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ROTH    (foi 

DELL,    Mr.    LUKXNi; 

Hau'ern,   Mr. 
Mr.  Delxenback, 

JAN,     Mr.     HORTOh 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idiho 
HTTI)  : 
H.R.  17731.  A    bill    to 
Aviation   Act   of   1958   to 
rate  transportation  for  elderly 
space-available  basis;   to 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cdmmerce. 
By  Mr.  WHTTEHUI^T: 
H.B.  17732.  A   bill   to 
of   tlUe  38,   United   Stated 
certain   service-connected 
who  are  retired  members 
services    to    receive 
rently  with  retired   pay, 
from  either;  to  the 
Affairs. 

By  Mr 
H.J.  Res.  1239.  Joint 
the   safe   withdrawal   of 
personnel  from  Southeast 
purposes:  to  the  Committee 
By  Jiir.  PEPPER   ( 

PUCINSKI)  : 

H  J.  Res.  1240.  Joint  resoliition 
amendment    to    the 
United  States  relating  to 
resident  to  make  treaties 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON 

H.  Con.  Res.  629.  Concurrent 
provide  for  a  Joint  meetl  ig 
hear  the  views  of  Ave  stucents 
china  war  and  the  cause 
Committee  on  Rules 
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The  Senate  met  at  1 1 
uas   called   to  order  by 
Harris,   a   Senator   fro|n 
Oklahoma. 

The  Chaplain,  the  FJfe 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  oflferW 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  froib  the  clash  and 
clamor  of  the  world  without  and  from 
the  tumult  of  our  tim^s,  we  quiet  our 
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resolution  to 
of  Congress  to 
on  the  Indo- 
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By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  630.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Cambodia  and 
the  human  rights  of  the  Cambodian  people 
be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.    Con.   Res.   631.    Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  meeting  of  Congress  on 
Friday,  May  22,  1970;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  632.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions international  supervisory  force  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  ceasefire  in  Indo- 
china to  aid  efforts  toward  a  political  solu- 
tion of  current  hostilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  633.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  exercise 
of  constitutional  authority  in  matters  af- 
fecting grave  national  decisions  of  war  and 
peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  RARICK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  634.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  Organization,  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  pace  the 
question  of  denial  of  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, and  other  human  rights  in  Cuba 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  635.      Concurrent      resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    STANTON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Friedei.,     Mr.     McEwEN,     Mr.     Mc- 
Kneallt,  and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  636.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  a  commission  to 
examine  the  recent  events  at  Kent  State  and 
other  college  campuses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Latx>r. 
By  Mr.  CAREY : 
H.  Res.  1038.  Resolution  to  set  an  expen- 
diture limitation  on  the  American  military 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  1039.  Resolution  to  set  an  expendi- 
ture  limitation    on    the    American    military 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  1040.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  care  of  the  aged  in  the  United 
States  and  the  effects  of  Federal  laws  and 
programs  on  the  availability  and  quality  of 
care:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.  Res.  1041.  Resolution:   1970  U.S.  census 
of  population;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 
H.R.  17733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ting 
Wah  Shen  and  his  family;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri : 
H.R.  17734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sherman 
Webb  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEOGFTT: 
H.R.  17735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria  R. 
Talinao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H  R.  17736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  R. 
Rawson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES : 
H.R    17737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
Tang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  17738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
A.    Marlow;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.ROBISON: 
H.R.  17739.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kim  Ai 
Ni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H  R.  17740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Rodriguez  LaHera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
390.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  relative  to  relocating  the  battle- 
ship U.S.S.  Missouri  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

488.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Leslie 
Kosloff,  New  York,  N.Y.,  et  al.,  relative  to 
trading  with  the  enemy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

489.  Also,  petition  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  the  war  in 
Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

490.  Also,  petition  of  the  Reserve  OfBcers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  Department 
of  Minnesota,  relative  to  the  elimination  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  in  the  Coast  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


SENATE—  Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 


o'clock  a.m.  and 

Hon.   Fred   R. 

the  State   of 


verend  Edward 
the  following 


spirits  and  open  our  hearts  to  Thy  pres- 
ence. Help  us  to  be  still  and  know  that 
Thou  art  God— and  to  hear  again  Thy 
still  small  voice.  Forgive  our  failures  and 
our  sins.  Be  to  us  the  Silent  Sentinel, 
monitoring  our  thoughts,  illuminating 
our  pathway,  guiding  us  through  this 
day. 

Endow  Thy  servants  here  with  light 
and  wisdom  from  beyond  themselves 
that  in  the  stewardship  of  their  high 


ofQce  they  may  serve  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare and  advance  Thy  kingdom. 

In  these  dangerous  and  turbulent 
times  help  us,  O  Lord,  to  cherish  all  that 
is  holiest  in  heritage,  to  welcome  all  that 
is  healthiest  in  change,  and  to  be  un- 
afraid of  the  future.  Help  us  to  live  by 
the  higher  truth  that  "whosoever  shall 
lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it 
again." 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


Maij  20,  1970 
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DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  May  20.  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I   appoint  Hon.   Fred  R.  Harris,   a   Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRIS  t^iereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  insert  a  statement  of 
mine  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  per- 
taining to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  Senate's  actior  in  passing  S.  3558. 
legislation  which  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  to  extend  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  for  another  3  years. 

As  approved,  this  bill  would  authorize 
Federal  assistance  for  educational  broad- 
casting in  amounts  up  to  $9  million  for 
the  remainder  of  thia  fiscal  year,  and 
$20  million  each  for  fiscal  years  1971 
through  1973.  In  addition,  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  unique  incentive  feature  that  will 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  fur- 
ther Federal  assistance  to  the  PubUc 
Broadcasting  Corporation  by  matching 
on  a  dollar-per-dollar  basis  private 
grants,  donations,  and  contributions  re- 
ceived by  the  Corporation. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee's  Com- 
munications Subcommittee,  I  followed 
with  close  interest  our  hearings  earlier 
this  year  on  S.  3558.  I  was  impressed 
especially  with  the  progress  in  educa- 
tional broadcasting  that  already  has  been 
made  in  the  little  more  than  12  months 
during  which  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  has  been  in  actual  opera- 
tion. With  fimds  of  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion— from  both  private  and  Federal 
sources — the  Corporation  has  made  pro- 
gram grants,  without  restricting  content, 
to  almost  all  public  television  stations 
and  more  than  75  public  radio  stations. 
The  Corporation  htis  also  been  successful 
in  negotiating  a  temporary  tariff  with 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
that  has  made  possible  a  network  that 
today  ties  together  185  public  television 
stations. 

Several  developments  in  my  own  Com- 
monwealth of  Permsylvania  are  worth 
noting.  One  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams to  come  out  of  public  broadcast- 
ing, a  show  called  simply  "The  Show," 
is  designed  especially  for  the  teenage 
audience  which  most  commercial  broad- 
casters find  hardest  to  reach.  This  pro- 
gram is  produced  each  week  using  the 


editorial  facilities  and  supervision  of 
educational  channel  33,  WTTF-TV,  in 
Hershey,  Pa. 

In  the  area  of  children's  programs, 
Pennsylvania  has  recorded  a  similar  suc- 
cess. "Misteroger's  Neighborhood."  pro- 
duced at  Pittsburgh's  educational  chan- 
nel 13,  WQED-TV.  has  become  a  nation- 
ally known  favorite  because  its  star,  Fred 
Rogers,  refuses  to  talk  down  to  his  small 
viewers  in  discussing  realistically  prob- 
lems of  special  concern  to  the  young. 

Equally  popular  in  my  Commonwealth 
is  "Sesame  Street."  a  daily  series  which 
uses  aU  the  techniques  of  modern  tele- 
vision to  entertain  preschool  children 
while  teaching  them  letters,  numbers, 
and  basic  concepts.  "Sesame  Street"  has 
been  called  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
television  as  a  teaching  tool,  and  its 
effectiveness  has  drawn  the  admiration 
and  support  of  educators  prominent  in 
both  National  and  State  circles.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  be  possible  for  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  to  build  on  the 
concepts  and  success  of  "Sesame  Street" 
to  provide  equally  effective  programs  for 
other  age  groups  as  well. 

Last  summer,  grants  from  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  made  it  pos- 
sible for  national  audiences  to  see  and 
hear  each  Sunday  the  best  music  and 
folk  festivals  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  Surveys  indicated  that  the 
greatest  percentage  of  the  national 
audience  had  not  seen  these  excellent 
performances  before.  This  series  was 
called  "Sound  of  Summer. "  and  featured 
all  kinds  of  American  music,  represented 
by  artists  ranging  from  Erich  Leinsdorf 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  to  Arlo 
Guthrie.  Corporation  grants  have  also 
brought  into  American  homes,  for  the 
first  time,  series  such  as  "The  Forsyth 
Saga,"  26  widely  acclaimed  plays  based 
on  the  novels  of  John  Galsworthy. 

Earlier  this  year,  it  appeared  that 
Pennsylvania's  public  television  network 
might  have  to  go  off  the  air  because 
of  a  lack  of  State  funds.  Aroused  Penn- 
sylvanians  delivered  more  than  20.000 
petitions  to  the  State  capitol  in  Harris- 
burg,  and  State  legislation  granting 
needed  fimds  was  passed.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  effort,  I  might  add.  goes 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Murray,  a  housewife  in 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  who  almost  single- 
handedly  organized  more  than  200 
women  working  statewide  under  seven 
regional  chairmen. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  by  the  Senate 
in  passing  S.  3558  represents  a  logical 
extension  of  the  support  for  public 
broadcasting  which  already  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. States,  and  from  private  sources, 
including  a  number  of  private  founda- 
tions. We  have  already  seen  what  public 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  can  do. 
This  is  the  kind  of  innovation  to  which 
the  President  referred  in  his  message  on 
education.  It  must  be  further  explored  if 
we  are  to  allow  the  use  of  this  magic 
medium  of  mass  communication  to  en- 
lighten and  inspire  as  well  as  to  enter- 
tain. It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
now  make  this  possible  by  moving  quickly 
on  the  bill  which  we  in  the  Senate  have 
passed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  19,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS,  WITH 
STATEMENTS  THEREIN  LIMITED 
TO  3  MINUTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young  » , 
there  be  a  morning  hour  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  in  relation 
thereto. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmo  is  now  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  me  briefly,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor  or  any  of  his  time,  in 
order  that  I  may  make  a  few  imanimous- 
consent  requests  and  a  few  remarks? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  10 
minutes  or  more,  whatever  he  may  need. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  with  no 
time  to  be  taken  away  from  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Okla- 
homa, to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  the  term 
of  5  years  expiring  June  5,  1975. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HARRIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  Hugh  F.  Owens 
for  reappointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Hugh  P.  Owens  is  an  outstanding  Okla- 
homan  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
government  service. 
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WTiile  I  was  a  membe 
homa  State  Senate,  we  recodified 
dated  State  laws  legulatLig 
1959,  creating  a  new  Oklalioma 
Commission.    Mr.   Owens 
Oklahoma  City  attorney 
first  administrator  of  th* 
sion  and  attracted  national 
for  his  leadership  in  organizing 
per\ising  this  agency. 

In  1964,  he  was  appointed 
curities  and  Exchange 
his  dedicated  and  effectlTJe 
him  reappointment  a  yea  ■ 
5-year  term. 

Mr.  Owens  is  an  expert 
is  a  man  of  imquestione<  1 
of  tremendous  ability, 
deserving  of  another  term 


U.S.  TAX  COURT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nomipations  in  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  |»resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t|ie  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDjENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  con 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
be  immediately  notified  o: 
tion  of  these  nominations 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  Jt  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resxmied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEET 
SENATE  S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
be  authorized  to  meet  du 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRES 
pore.  Without  objection 


S  DURING 
OH 

esident.  I  ask 

committees 

g  the  session 

pro  tem- 
is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  |WAR  CLAIMS 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out impinging  upon  the  Pastore  rule  of 
germaneness,  I  ask  unaoimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  \4  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  880iH.R.  4204. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDpNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bUl  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LecislatIvk  Clerk.  H.R, 
4204,  to  amend  section  6  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  to  include  prisoners 
of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict.          I 

The  ACTING  PRESH^an"  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  |to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill?  | 

There  being  no  objectipn,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  anbendments:  on 
page  2,   line   23,   after  tie  word  "of". 


strike  out  "$1"  and  insert  '$2";  on  page 
3,  line  21,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
■$1.50"  and  insert  "$3":  and  on  page  4, 
line  4,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
•■$1.50  •  and  insert  "$3". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  pending  bill  is  passed,  I  should 
like  to  give  expression  to  my  deep  con- 
cern about  the  plight  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  Vietnam,  Laos  and.  perhaps, 
in  Cambodia  now. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
something  on  the  order  of  1,500  US. 
prisoners  of  war.  It  is  my  further  under- 
standing that  North  Vietnam  has  ad- 
hered to  the  so-called  Geneva  conven- 
tions. It  would,  therefore  be  my  hope  that 
they  would  live  up  to  their  pledged  word 
and  they  would  allov  messages  and 
parcels  to  reach  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Piesident,  it  would  also  be  my  hope 
that  we  would  continue,  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  in  our  private  capaci- 
ties, such  as  H.  Ross  Perot,  of  Texas,  is 
doing,  to  bring  about  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  and  their  safe  return  to  their 
loved  ones. 

First  and  foremost,  I  should  like  to  find 
out  which  ones  are  alive  and  imder  what 
conditions  they  are  being  incarcerated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in  the 
comments  of  the  dlstingtiished  majority 
leader.  I  should  like  the  families  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  to  know  that  the  con- 
cern of  Members  of  the  Senate  is  very 
great  and  very  deep  for  them.  We  are  all 
anxious  to  have  them  return  safely  to 
America  and  to  their  loved  ones.  That 
anxiety  continues  undiminished. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  secur- 
ing the  lists  of  prisoners.  The  govern- 
ments of  other  nations  have  urgently 
been  solicited  to  keep  pressing  North 
Vietnam  for  this  information. 

Some  very  fine  work  with  respect  to 
our  prisoners  of  war  has  been  done  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time  by  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole). 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that,  today, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  US. 
prisoners  of  war  in  Cambodia.  If  I  learn 
of  any,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  that  in- 
formation immediately  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
said. 

I  am  happy  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is  now 
in  the  Chamber.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  fight  to  bring  about  the  relief,  al- 
leviation, and  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  held  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  statements  just  made  by  the  Sena- 


tor from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are,  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana pointed  out,  some  1,529  Americans 
who  are  missing  in  action  or  prisoners  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  May  1  of  this  year.  Constitution 
Hall  was  filled  with  mothers,  wives,  fa- 
thers, children,  relatives,  and  friends  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  men  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  An  effective  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  these  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans. Thus.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  enemy,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong,  will  live  up 
to  the  Geneva  accords  and  will  furnish 
information,  will  repatriate  the  wounded, 
and  will  permit  the  prisoners  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  now,  of  the  1,529 
Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action,  only  about  440  are 
known  to  be  prisoners. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  remarks  and  for  his 
continued  and  undeviating  efforts  in  re- 
gard to  this  most  significant  and  impor- 
tant question. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
gix>ssment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  , 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
9 1-878  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PRINCIPAL    PtTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  would  authorize  payments  under 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  captured  and  held  prisoner 
by  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam,  and  to  per- 
sons captured  by  North  Korea  while  assigned 
to  duty  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo^  for  the 
period  of  their  capUvity  at  the  same  rates 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  applied 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  Armed  Forces 
held  prisoner  during  the  Korean  conflict.  In 
general,  benefits  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2  50 
for  each  day  of  captivity.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  for  payments  to  civilian  Amer- 
ican citizens  held  by  the  forces  of  North 
Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  »60  per  month,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  provided  for  civilians 
Interned  by  the  forces  of  North  Korea. 

hearings;  agenct  reports:  cost 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  legislation  on 
March  5,  1969.  Testimony  in  support  of  the 
bill  was  received  from  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  and  the  American 
Legion.  No  testimony  adverse  to  tb«  bUl  was 
received. 

In  their  reports  on  the  bill,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  recommend- 
ed enactment  of  H.R.  4204  with  amendments, 
and  the  report  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recommended  similar  amendments, 
but  also  suggested  that  consideration  of  the 
bill  be  deferred.  The  report  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Justice  defers  to  the  views  of  the 
Commission. 

Subsequently,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
submitted  a  report  stating  that,  subject  to 
the  committee's  consideration  of  the  points 
raised  In  the  reports  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  not  object  to  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  considered  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  and  has 
amended  the  bill  appropriately;  and  has  also 
considered  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment ofi  Defense  that  enactment  be  de- 
ferred. The  committee  feels  it  is  appropriate 
for  this  legislation  to  be  enacted  at  this 
time. 

The  United  States  has  received  consider- 
able information  through  escaped  prisoners 
and  through  prisoners  released  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  forces,  concerning  the  treatment 
of  persons  held  prisoner  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Although  North  Vietnam  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  the 
consistent  showing  by  escaped  and  released 
former  prisoners  has  been  one  of  Inhumane 
treatment  and  treatment  of  prisoners  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  committee  sees 
no  justification  for  delay  in  payment  of  the 
token  sums  prescribed  In  this  legislation  to 
those  prisoners  who  have  been  released.  With 
resjject  to  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo, 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  forces  of  North  Korea 
followed  a  similar  pattern  of  mistreatment  of 
those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cost 
of  the  legislation  at  this  time;  however,  based 
upon  experience  with  the  similar  program 
established  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
held  prisoner  in  Korea,  It  appears  likely  that 
the  cost  of  the  bill  wlU  not  exceed  $500,000. 
The  costs  of  the  bill  are  discussed  In  more 
detail  hereafter  in  this  report. 

BACKGROUND 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  the 
Congress  provided  through  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  for  payment  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  vested  German  and  Japanese  assets  in 
the  United  States  of  a  number  of  categories 
of  war  claims.  A  major  category  of  claims 
provided  for  under  this  legislation  was  claims 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  the 
amount  of  $1  per  day  for  each  day  on  which 
the  member  was  furnished  an  inadequate 
quantity  or  quality  of  food  during  the  period 
of  his  imprisonment.  Subsequent  amend- 
ments In  1952  provided  for  payment  of  an 
additional  $1.50  per  day  to  members  for  each 
day  with  respect  to  which  they  established 
that  they  were  required  to  engage  In  forced 
labor  or  received  Inhumane  treatment,  de- 
fined generally  as  treatment  In  violation  of 
specified  articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1929  relating  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Payments  under  these  two  programs  to 
179,578  World  War  II  prisoners  of  war  totaled 
$123,397,604. 

In  1954  the  Congress  amended  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  similar  program  providing  com- 
pensation to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  forces  of 
North  Korea.  The  amounts  and  conditions  for 
payment  were  the  same  as  had  been  provided 
earlier  for  persons  held  prisoner  during  World 
War  II,  except  that  payments  were  to  be 
made  out  of  appropriated  funds,  since  there 
were  virtually  no  assets  of  North  Korea  In 
the  United  States  available  for  this  purpose. 
In  addition,  the  1954  amendments  provided 
that  no  payment  would  be  made  to  any  in- 
dividual who  "voluntarily,  knowingly,  and 
without  duress,  gave  aid  to,  collaborated 
with,  or  In  any  manner  served"  the  forces  of 
North  Korea  during  his  Imprisonment.  Pay- 
ments were  made  under  this  program  to  9,460 
prisoners,  or  their  survivors,  totaling  $8,- 
886,743. 

With    respect    to    civilian    Interness,    the 


World  War  II  claims  legislation  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  contractors'  employees  during  the  period 
of  their  captivity,  authorized  medical  care  for 
these  employees  for  physical  disabilities  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  their  captivity  and  pro- 
vided for  payment  of  detention  benefits  In 
addition  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  month  for 
adults  and  $25  a  month  for  children  for  the 
period  of  their  captivity.  11,652  internees 
were  paid  a  total  of  $18,092,461  in  detention 
benefits  under  this  program. 

Subsequent  amendment  to  the  Missing 
Persons  Act  and  the  War  Hazards  Act  au- 
thorized continuation  of  pay.  and  provided 
other  benefits,  for  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  employees  of  contractors  with 
the  United  States  captured  after  World  War 
II  in  zones  of  military  hazard  Therefore,  the 
1954  amendments  to  the  War  Claims  Act  pro- 
vided only  for  payment  of  detention  benefits 
to  civilians  who  were  captured  in  Korea  of 
whom  seven  received  payments  under  the 
1954  act  totaling  $16,774. 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    BILL 

The  reported  bill  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  held 
prisoner  by  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  day  for  each  day  on  which 
the  member  received  an  inadequate  quanUty 
or  quality  of  food  during  his  captivity  and 
$1.50  per  day  for  each  day  on  which  he  was 
required  to  perform  forced  labor,  or  was  siib- 
Jected  to  Inhumane  treatment  (defined  gen- 
erally as  treatment  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  Augtist  12,  1949.  to 
which  North  Vietnam  Is  a  signatory).  The 
bill  also  provides  for  payment  to  all  civilian 
American  citizens  who  are  held  captive  by- 
the  North  Vietnam  forces  at  the  rate  of  $60 
per  month,  which  is  In  addition  to  any  pay- 
ments they  may  receive  imder  the  Missing 
Persons,  Defense  Base,  or  War  Hazards  Acts. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  bill  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  Amer- 
ican citizens  held  captive  are  Inadequate 
compensation  for  the  hardships  they  have 
suffered;  however,  since  in  general  no  mone- 
tary payment  can  actually  be  adequate  com- 
pensation, the  committee  feels  that  the  pay- 
ments provided  in  the  bill  serve  as  a  symbolic 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressing recognition  of  the  hardships  suffered 
by  the  beneficiaries  In  keeping  with  the  pro- 
cedure established  under  the  World  War  n 
and  Korean  conflict  claims  program. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  payment, 
at  the  same  rates  and  under  the  stmie  condi- 
tions as  applied  under  the  Korean  conflict 
claims  program,  to  all  persons  captured  while 
serving  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  Individuals  were  captured  and 
held  are  essentially  the  same  as  apply  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  captured  and 
held  by  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam,  and  by 
the  forces  of  North  Korea  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  so  as  to  Justify  treatment  of  these 
persons  In  the  same  fashion  as  applies  to 
persons  captured  while  serving  In  other  zones 
ot  hostilities. 

PROCEDURES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

The  1954  Korean  conflict  claims  legislation 
dealt  with  the  deeply  troublesome  problem  of 
collaboration  by  some  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with  their  captors  during  the  periods 
of  their  captivity  In  Korea.  As  a  result,  the 
1954  legislation  provided  that  no  payments 
would  be  made  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  civilians,  who  "voltintarlly,  know- 
ingly, and  without  duress,  gave  aid  to,  col- 
laborated with,  or  In  any  manner  served"  the 
Interests  of  North  Korea  during  their  cap- 
tivity. The  reported  bill  applies  the  same  test 
with  respect  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  civilians  held  prisoner  by  the  forces  of 
North  Vietnam  and  to  persons  serving  on 
board  the  U.S.S.  Pueb/o. 

ThB  test  obvlovisly  excludes  persoiu  who 


volimtarlly  defect  to  the  enemy,  but  does 
not  exclude  persons  who  surrender  when 
faced  with  overwhelming  odds.  In  addition, 
the  legislation  recognizes  that  through  tor- 
ture, whether  physical  or  mental,  and 
through  deprivation  of  food,  the  will  to  re- 
sist of  many.  If  not  most,  men  can  be  broken. 
Therefore,  the  legislation  provides  that,  in 
order  for  benefits  to  be  denied,  the  aid.  col- 
laboration, or  service  of  the  Interests  of  the 
captors  of  the  Individual  must  have  been 
performed  by  the  affected  person  voluntarily, 
knowingly,  and  without  duress. 

A  procedural  problem  arose  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Korean  claims  program 
which  made  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Clalm.s 
Settlement  Commission  ^aarticularly  diffi- 
cult. The  Commission  was  required  to  grant 
a  hearing  to  each  person  who  requested  such 
a  hearing  upon  denial  of  benefits.  The  Com- 
mission was  furnished  a  substantial  amount 
of  Information  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bearing  upon  the  question  of 
collaboration  of  Individual  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  while  held  prisoner.  Al- 
though this  information  In  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  well  known  to 
the  forces  of  North  Korea,  and  presumably 
the  remainder  of  the  Communist  world  and. 
If  accurate,  wa*  also  well  known  to  the  in- 
dividual claimants,  the  Information  was 
generally  classified  as  "Top  Secret."  The 
Commission  was  therefore  placed  In  the  di- 
lemma of  having  to  deny  benefits  to  Indi- 
viduals on  the  basis  of  top-secret  Informa- 
tion which  could  not  then  be  disclosed  to 
the  Individual  about  whom  the  Information 
related,  except  In  general  summary  form 
which  of  necessity  was  so  vague  as  to  make  it 
virtually  Impossible  for  the  person  charged 
with  collaboration  to  rebut  precise  charges 
made  against  him. 

During  the  hearings,  this  procedural  prob- 
lem was  discussed  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  The 
committee  expects  that  In  the  adjudication 
of  Individual  cases  arising  under  this  leg- 
islation where  benefits  are  proposed  to  be 
denied  to  an  Individual  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation that  he  gave  aid  to,  collaborated 
with,  or  served  the  interests  of  North  Viet- 
nam or  North  Korea,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
Commission's  procedures  will  provide  that 
the  Individual  will  be  furnished  a  precise 
statement  of  facts  Indicating  such  activity. 
If  the  Information  Is  classified,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  disclosed  to  the  claimant  or 
his  counsel,  the  committee  expects  that  the 
Commission  will  seek  to  obtain  declassifica- 
tion of  this  Information.  Where  the  Infor- 
mation Is  already  known  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  North  Koreans,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  Is  also  presumably  known  by  the 
claimant,  It  would  seem  rather  useless  to  the 
committee  to  retain  a  security  classifica- 
tion on  such  Information.  If  the  Commis- 
sion Is  unable  to  obtain  declassification  of 
such  Information,  the  committee  expects  that 
this  Information  will  be  disregarded  by  the 
Commission  In  Its  adjudication  of  the  In- 
dividual case,  and  the  Commission's  decision 
win  be  based  entirely  on  the  record  made  at 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  HARRIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  that  the  Senate 
today  has  passed  H.R.  4204,  a  bill  which 
amends  the  War  Claims  Act  to  provide 
compensation  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  captured  and  held  prisoner  by 
the  forces  of  North  Vietnam  and  to  per- 
sons captured  by  North  Korea  while  as- 
signed to  duty  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

Mr.  President,  after  World  War  n  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  compensate  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  or  civilians 
who  had  been  held  prisoner  because  of 
hardships  and  indignities  they  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Again,  during 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD 
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Senator  Metcalf's  staff  and  then  went 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
was  associated  with  the  Nations  beau- 
tification  program  before  joining  the 
staff  of  Conservation  Services.  Jim  Smith 
delivered  an  excellent  address  at  this 
Missoula.  Mont.,  meeting  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
PoRVM  ON  Environmental  Quality  Progress 

AND  Prospects 

{ By  James  N.  Smith.  Director  of  Conservation 

Services,  the  Conservation  Foundation) 

(Note. — The  views  expressed  herein  are  the 

author's,  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 

position  or  the  Conservation  Foundation.) 

I  have  been  asked  to  address  my  remarks 
this  morning  to  the  central  theme  of  your 
meeting— the  progress  and  the  pro.specis  of 
environmental    quality    in    Montana. 

As  a  native  son.  but  one  who  has  long  since 
expatriated,  this  is  both  an  inticlng  and  in- 
timidating assignment.  Enticing,  because  it 
is  always  a  great  temptation  to  come  back 
home  and  tell  everyone  what  their  problems 
are.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  would 
like  to  say  to  you  about  the  quality  of  Mon- 
tiina's  natural  environment  and  some  of  the 
disappointing  things  that  seem  to  have  hap- 
pened. 

But  none  of  this  would  come  as  news  to 
you.  You  know  your  problems  far  better 
than  I,  and  you  would  be  right  In  remind- 
ing me  that  even  though  I  grew  up  In  Mon- 
tana and  graduated  from  this  University.  I 
have  not  lived  here  for  a  very  long  time  and 
am.  in  a  very  real  sense,  an  outsider. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  care  less  for  the 
state  or  that  I  do  not  have  my  own  ideas  as 
to  what  the  state  should  be  But  what  I 
would  like  Mont.ana  to  be  and  what  a  great 
many  other  interested  outsiders  might  expect 
of  it,  may  not  bear  much  relevance  to  those 
of  you  who  make  your  homes  here  and  your 
living. 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  think  I  should  like  to 
return  to  Montana  and  find  It  much  as  it 
was  some  20  to  25  years  ago  when  I  was  grow- 
ing up  here  I  would  like  to  find  much  of  the 
National  Forest  still  primitive — unpene- 
trated  by  roads  and  unscarred  by  cutting. 
I  would  like  to  find  again  some  of  the  color- 
ful quaintnesses  that  I  remember— Indians 
In  braids  and  blankets,  and  teepees  on  the 
reservation. 

Not  living  here.  I  take  no  particular  pleas- 
ure In  knowing  that  the  state  now  has  Ite 
share  of  Interstate  Juggernauts  ripping 
through  the  terrain.  Nor  am  I  enamoured 
with  the  prospects  of  new  mineral  discover- 
lee  in  the  Lincoln  Country  or  the  potential 
for  exploiting  the  lignite  resources  of  east- 
ern Montana — or  even  the  Idea  of  a  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  resort  development  In  the 
Galletln.  These  changes  and  prospects  for 
change  offend  my  romantic  sense  of  the 
state. 

This  is  all  very  fine,  of  course,  providing 
you  don't  happen  to  live  here  anymore  and 
depend  on  the  area  and  Its  economy  for  your 
livelihood — or  If  you  dont  happen  to  be  an 
Indian  and  live  In  one  of  those  teepees — 
or  If  you  tu-e  lucky  enough  to  be  among 
that  growing  group  of  affluent  Americans 
who  have  the  means  and  mobility  to  seek 
their  emoUonal  and  spiritual  sustenance  in 
the  •'wilds'*  of  Montana  and  then  return 
to  the  urban  environment  to  restore  their 
financial  and  professional  assets.  This  is 
selfish  and  unrealistic. 

Montana  is  not  a  static  condition.  It  can- 
not stand  sUll  either  to  Indulge  the  senti- 
mentality of  youthful  remembrances  or  the 
dream*  of  prtstlne  retreats  from  the  pres- 
sures of  urban  living  for  those  who  can  af- 


ford to  "get  away  from  It  all'  It  has  to  be, 
first,  a  viable  and  respectable  environment 
for  those  who  live  here  and  this,  of  course. 
Implies  a  progressive  economy  and  a  decent 
standard  of  living 

But  there  are  many,  myself  among  them, 
who  begrudge  every  cultural  and  economic 
change  which  makes  an  in-road  into  the 
kind  of  environment,  either  real  or  fancied, 
that  we  would  like  for  Montana. 

Ours,  however,  is  not  the  only  misconcep- 
tion of  what  Montana  should  be.  Even  more 
damaging  is  that  peculiar  syndrome  which 
might  be  characterized  as  the  "frontier 
ethic."  It  believes,  essentially,  that  Montana 
Is  still  on  the  vanguard  of  the  frontier  and 
that  it  is  every  man's  inalienable  right  to 
plague,  plunder  and  pollute,  so  long  as  a 
few  bucks  are  gained  in  the  process.  It  is 
the  kind  of  intellect  which  believes  that  na- 
tures  resources  are  a  conquest  to  be  ex- 
ploited in  the  most  expedient  and  profitable 
way,  and  damn  the  environmental  con- 
sequences—whatever  that  might  be.  There 
are  always  plenty  more  resources  just  over 
the  mountain. 

The  harsh  fict.  of  course,  is  that  we  are 
running  out  of  mountains.  By  and  large,  the 
American  public  is  waking  up  to  this  reality. 
This  realization  is  what  the  new  environ- 
mental awareness  or  new  conservation  move- 
ment is  all  about.  People  see  the  '.Imits  of 
their  resources  and  the  consequences  of 
their  profligacies  of  the  past,  and  are  ready 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  environment  m 
which  they  must  live  and  treat  it  with  some 
sympathy  and  respect. 

But  not  the  latter-day  frontiersman  He  is 
still  Daniel  Boone  in  the  wilderness — out  to 
sulk  the  resources  of  the  land  and  exploit 
them  for  whatever  they  are  worth.  Ironically, 
he  shows  up  most  often  in  some  very  un- 
frontlersman-like  places— the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  the  board  rooms  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  even  in  the  state 
"egislature.  His  ethic  is  expressed  in  such 
shibboleths  as:  The  conservationists  are  tak- 
ing away  our  jobs;  Planning  and  land-use 
controls  are  a  socialist  conspiracy:  Whafs 
good  for  Montana  industry  is  good  for  the 
state:  and  so  on.  ad  nauseam. 

This  is  nonsense,  of  course,  but  the  "fron- 
tier ethic'  has  been  a  persuasive  Influence  on 
the  state  and  continues  to  take  its  toll.  It 
is  the  exact  antithesis  of  those  who  would 
keep  Montana  unchanged,  and  herein  Is  the 
cause  of  what  may  be  a  growing  Impasse 
between  two  dominant  influences  in  the 
state. 

Montana  cannot  afford  a  polarization  be- 
tween those  who  would  keep  it  exactly  like 
it  is  and  those  who  would  desecrate  the  en- 
tire state  for  a  few  new  Jobs  and  some  short- 
run  financial  returns. 

Regardless  of  the  influence  from  either 
group,  the  state  will  grow  and  it  will  de- 
velop. There  are  already  signs  of  its  im- 
pending change  in  the  indication  of  po- 
tential new  mineral  and  coal  exploitation, 
and  the  prospects  of  a  major  new  recreational 
industry. 

Missoula  will  certainly  never  be  a  Chi- 
cago or  probably  even  a  Denver,  but  I  doubt 
if  many  people  here  want  it  to  be.  It  will 
grow,  though.  In  spite  of  itself,  and  the 
challenge  to  the  citizens  and  the  government 
of  Montana,  and  especially  to  you  here  today, 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  growth  that  does 
come  to  the  state  Is  planned  ant  developed 
in  a  way  that  protects  the  natural  qualities 
of  the  environment. 

This  is  no  small  challenge,  but  It  Is  es- 
sential to  the  future  of  this  state  and  the 
well-being  of  those  who  live  here.  The  thing 
to  remember  is  that  development  can  Uke 
place  which  does  not  lay  waste  to  the  land 
and  pollute  the  atmosphere.  There  are  con- 
trol device«_that  can  be  built  into  the  physi- 
cal plant  to  collect  and  reduce  the  wastes  be- 
fore they  are  released  into  the  air  or  the 
water.  Ther«  are  methods  for  harvesting  and 
reforesting  the  timber  resources  of  the  state 
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which  would  protect  the  forest  resource  and 
assure  a  continued  sustained  timber  In- 
dustry to  the  future  economy  of  the  state. 
There  are  ways  to  plan  and  design  for  the 
location  and  construction  of  new  homes, 
plants,  roads  and  other  public  facilities  to 
avoid  their  having  a  destructive  influence  on 
the  environment. 

Unfortunately,  things  have  not  been  ac- 
complished in  this  way  In  the  past  In  Mon- 
tana or,  for  that  matter,  In  most  places  in 
the  United  States.  Much  of  what  has  been 
constructed  and  developed  in  the  state  In 
the  last  couple  of  decades  seems  to  have 
been  done  with  a  view  to  the  maximum 
exploitation  of  the  resources  and  the  mini- 
mum regard  for  the  environmental  effects.  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  a  long  litany  of  abuses, 
but  there  are  a  few  outstanding  examples 
that  I  can't  resist. 

The  shocking  condition  of  the  air  quality 
here  In  Missoula  is  one.  During  certain 
atmospheric  conditions,  pollution  can  reach 
levels  here  that  even  Chicago  and  New 
York  City  seldom  achieve.  Suspended  par- 
ticulates in  the  air  over  Missoula  average  al- 
most 162  micrograms  per  cubic  meter.  The 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion has  suggested  that  levels  in  excess  of 
85  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  are  Injuri- 
ous to  human  health  and  welfare,  and  the 
state's  own  requirement  is  75. 

But  Missoula  has  bad  this  problem  for  a 
long  time  and,  although  no  one  likes  It,  very 
little  seems  to  be  done  about  It.  Given  Its 
adverse  health  effects,  if  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  wanted  to  perform  a  real  serv- 
ice. It  might  erect  signs  at  the  airport,  read- 
ing. "Welcome  to  Missoula!  While  you  visit 
us,  for  your  own  health  and  safety,  please 
wear  a  gas  mask  at  all  times." 

A  particularly  enterprising  scientist  here 
at  the  University  has  detected  fluoride  emis- 
sions from  the  Anaconda  Company's  alumi- 
num refining  plant  at  Columbia  Falls  by  as- 
sociating it  with  the  effects  of  plant  and  tree 
damage  surrounding  the  refinery,  and  reach- 
ing even  Into  parts  of  Glacier  National  Park. 
This  appears  to  be  a  classic  example  of  a 
project  that  was  developed  to  stimulate  one 
element  of  the  Montana  economy,  and  may 
very  well  end  up  by  diminishing  one  of  the 
state's  proudest  and  most  valued  resources 
Glacier  National  Park. 

The  exploitation  of  the  timber  resources  in 
western  Montana  left  Its  mark  on  the  land — 
great  swatches  of  forest  stripped  bare,  giving 
a  strange  and  unpleasant  pie-bald  effect  to 
the  mountain  scenery,  I  have  seen  something 
of  the  debate  that  is  raging  here  over  the 
efficacy  of  open-cutting  and  forestry  man- 
agement, and  I  don't  want  to  enter  into  It. 
I  am  no  forester.  But  one  doesn't  have  to  be 
an  expert  in  silvlculttire  to  observe  that  a 
great  deal  more  energy  and  resources  go  Into 
the  cutting  of  timber  than  go  Into  the  man- 
aging and  reforesting  of  the  resource.  Or,  to 
put  it  quite  simply,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  lumber  Industry  would  rather  cut  than 
plant. 

Montana  has  some  new  Interstate  high- 
ways. It  also  has  a  Stream  Preservation  Law 
which  has  been  on  the  books  since  back  In 
1963,  Its  intent  Is  to  protect  the  state's 
streams  and  rivers  from  encroachment  and 
damage  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  by 
highway  construction.  It  Is  an  exemplary 
piece  of  legislation.  Other  states,  as  well  as 
the  Federal  government,  have  looked  to  it  as 
a  guide  and  a  model.  If  the  section  of  Inter- 
state between  here  and  Garrison  Is  any  exam- 
ple, however,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it's  a  model  law — and  nothing  more.  In 
my  experience,  I  have  hardly  seen  a  worse 
example  of  how  a  highway  can  alter,  damage 
and,  in  some  areas,  obliterate  a  stream  bed. 
Clearly,  something  went  wrong  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Act. 

If  the  progress  has  been  faltering,  what  ar* 
the  prospects  for  environmental  quality  in 
the  state  in  the  years  ahead.  This,  of  coursa, 


Is  hard  to  determine.  It  will  depend  so  much 
on  the  win  and  wisdom  of  the  citizens  of 
Montana.  It  will  depend  on  what  values  they 
place  on  their  resources  and  how  cbe^ly 
they  give  them  up.  It  will  depend  on  the 
leadership  of  the  state  and  whether  that 
leadership  will  work  toward  the  kind  of  pro- 
tective controls  that  are  needed  If  the  state 
is  going  to  achieve  a  balance  between  growth 
and  environmental  quality. 

It  will  depend,  too,  on  groups  such  as  the 
Montana  Conservation  Council,  and  the  kind 
of  pressure  and  influence  it  is  able  to  exert 
on  the  decision-making  processes  within  the 
state. 

I  don't  know  what  the  prognosis  will  be, 
but  If  I  had  to  guess,  I  would  say  that  things 
don't  look  too  bad. 

There  are  a  couple  of  reasons  for  guarded 
optimism.  One  of  these  Is  the  Montana  press, 
or  at  least  parts  of  it.  I  am  amazed  and  de- 
lighted to  see  the  kind  of  critical  and  probing 
news  coverage  and  editorial  policy  that  is  ap- 
p>earlng  on  the  Montana  Jotimallsm  scene. 
For  one  who  grew  up  here  under  a  tradition 
of  compiany-controlled  news  on  a  statewide 
basis,  this  is  indeed  a  refreshing  and  promis- 
ing development.  The  public  and  their  elected 
officials  can  only  make  intelligent  Judgments 
on  issues  when  they  are  well  Informed.  The 
focus  which  several  of  the  dallies  have  given 
to  the  state's  environmental  Issues  and  the 
critical  Judgments  that  they  display  can  qnly 
serve  to  illuminate  the  issues  and  inform  the 
public  on  the  environmental  imfjacts  of  pri- 
vate and  public  decisions. 

Another  is  a  state  administration  which 
does  not  seem  to  regard  the  concept  of 
planning  as  anathema,  and  is  willing  to  ap- 
proach the  Issues  of  growth  and  development 
with  a  cautious  regard  for  environmental 
considerations. 

Youth  is  another  encouraging  sign.  The 
new  Involvement  of  young  people  (especially 
college  students)  in  the  environmental  issue 
here,  as  elsewhere  In  the  United  States,  can 
only  be  a  fXMlUve  influence  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  Conservation  Foimdatlon  has  been 
one  of  the  original  Incorporators  of  the  En- 
vironmental Teach-In,  which  has  culminated 
in  Earth  Day  activities  at  thousands  of  cam- 
puses all  over  the  U.S.  We  helped  to  set  up 
the  national  office  and  get  the  program  going. 
Prom  this  experience,  I  can  personally  tes- 
tify that  this  phenomenon  of  youth  involve- 
ment promises  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest 
things  to  hi4>pen  to  the  environmental  move- 
ment since  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

I  am  most  encouraged,  though,  by  the 
demonstration  that  Montana  citizens  do 
really  value  their  environment  and  want  to 
protect  and  preserve  its  quality.  The  caution 
and  skepticism  with  which  the  announce- 
ment of  potential  mineral  development  in 
Lincoln  Cotmty  seem  to  have  been  re- 
ceived are  a  healthy  indicator  of  an  Informed 
and  Interested  citizenry.  Twenty  years  ago, 
this  news  would  have  been  greeted  with 
about  the  same  forethought  and  restraint  as 
the  California  Gold  Rush! 

I  suppose  what  I  am  suggesting  Is  that 
maybe  there  are  some  good  indications  on 
the  horizon  that  the  "frontier  ethic"  has  seen 
its  last  days:  That  Montana  is  in  a  process 
of  social  and  cultural  maturing  which  rejects 
the  old  saw  that  new  Is  bett^',  that  bigger 
Is  beet,  that  more  is  good;  That  perceives, 
like  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  that  ".  .  . 
The  p>enultimate  Western  man,  stalled  In  the 
ultimate  traffic  jam  and  slowly  succumbing 
to  carbon  monoxide,  will  not  be  cheered  to 
hear  from  the  last  survivor  that  the  gross 
national  product  went  up  by  a  record 
amount." 


ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OP  THE  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  two 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  businessmen 


have  had  comments  of  gieat  significance 
to  make  relative  to  business  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

One  of  them  happens  to  be  Louis  B. 
Lmidborg,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Bank  of  Ainerica,  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on 
April  15.  1970. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Lundborg  is  an  Mon- 
tanan  and  we  are  very  proud  of  his  ex- 
ceptional achievements  in  commerce. 

The  speech  of  the  other  businessman, 
entitled  "The  Impact  on  the  American 
Economy  of  the  Vietnamization  Pro- 
gi-am,"  delivered  before  the  business 
coiuicil  meeting  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  on 
May  8,  1970,  is  by  John  T.  Connor,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Allied  Chemical 
Corp.,  and  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  the  previous  administration. 

He  is  a  former  marine  with  an  out- 
standing combat  record. 

In  their  speeches,  Mr.  Lundborg  and 
Mr.  Connor  display  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  its  implications  for  the 
Nation.  They  speak  as  distinguished  busi- 
nessmen. They  also  speak  with  the  great 
breadth  and  the  profound  concern  of 
thoughtful  Americans  who  can  place 
their  immediate  pursuits  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  Nation's  well-being. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  views  of  these  two  out- 
standing businessmen,  one  from  the  east 
coast  and  one  from  the  west  coast,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  bt  Lotus  B.  Lundborg 

My  name  is  LoiUs  B.  Lundborg.  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  BankAmerica  Corpora- 
tion and  of  the  Bank  of  America  N.  T.  &  8.  A. 
I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  yoiu-  request  that 
I  testify  here  today. 

My  testimony  this  morning  will  be  on 
some  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  preparing  this  testimony  I  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  best  thinking  of  the 
staff  of  the  bank's  Economics  Department, 
as  well  as  that  of  many  other  officers  of  our 
bank  on  the  economic  impact  of  the  war. 

In  this  testimony  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  economic  impact  of  the  war. 
While  I  have  strongly  held  personal  feelings 
on  other  aspects  of  the  war,  I  do  not  feel 
it  is  appropriate  or  proper  to  express  these 
vi:!WE  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bank  of 
America. 

The  thrust  of  my  testimony  will  be  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  distorts  the  American 
economy.  The  war  is  a  major  contributor  to 
inflation—our  most  crucial  domestic  eco- 
nomic problem.  It  draws  off  resources  that 
could  be  put  to  work  towards  solving  im- 
perative problems  facing  this  nation  at  home. 
And  despite  the  protestations  of  the  new  left 
to  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  that  an  end  to 
the  war  would  be  good,  not  bad,  for  American 
business. 

There  is,  I  think  a  pernicious,  but  widely- 
held  belief  that  war  generally  has  been  an 
agent  for  economic  growth,  and  therefore 
good  for  business.  My  plan  this  morning  is 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  discussing  that  be- 
lief and  then  to  moye  on  to  the  specifics  of 
Vietnam  where  it  is  possible  to  speak,  not 
only  in  general  terms,  but  to  back  up  om 
conclusions  with  specific  economic  statistic^ 
and  Indicators. 

First,  therefore,  let's  look  at  the  general 
proposition  that  war  has  been  an  engine  for 
rapid  ecMiomic  growth.  While  It  Is  difflctUt. 
If  not  impossible,  to  prove  conclusively  that 
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on  balance  war  has  not  be«  i  an  agent  for 
rapid  economic  growth,  ther4  are  a  number 
of  carefully  reasoned  lnvestlg;itlons  Into  this 
subject  supporting  the  poeltlc  n  that  p)eace  la 
far  better  for  economic  de  relopment.  Al- 
though these  careful  analysei  tend  to  reject 
the  assumption  that  war  Is  a  boon  to  the 
economy,  the  public  Is  generiJly  unaware  of 
this  and  continues  to  believe  that  war  con- 
tributes positively  to  economic  development. 
It  Is  time  to  set  this  record  straight.  Mr. 
John  U.  Nefs  book.  War  and  H  uman  Progress, 
systematically  examines  the  interrelations 
of  war  and  economic  growth  1  rom  1494  down 
t3  1950.  His  analysis  Indicates  that  the  in- 
dustrial revolutions  of  both  t  be  Elizabethan 
and  Napoleonic  periods  were  developed  not 
in  warring  Europe,  but  in  peiceful  England: 
that  the  Invention  of  gun  jowder  and  of 
many  other  weapons  of  war  wi  s  a  by-product, 
not  of  military  need  but  of  pei  iceful  Industry, 
and  that,  certainly,  pure  and  possibly  even 
applied  science  has  flourished  most  in  peace 
and  least  in  war. 

Dr.  John  J.  Clark,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  at  it.  John's  Uni- 
versity in  New  York,  in  his  x>o)c.  The  New 
Economics  of  Sational  De/en  se,  reviews  the 
Impact  of  war  on  economic  d<  velopment. 

In  summary,  he  states,  "T  lie  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  supports  the  Judgment  that 
war.  on  balance,  does  not  con  elatt  positively 
with  economic  progress.  Settl?ment  by  arms 
not  only  causes  a  great  ne ;  waste  of  re- 
sources: it  also  retards  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  division  of  laltor." 

Other  authorities  have  sho^'n  ( 1)  that  ris- 
ing expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment may  actually  be  reduc  ng  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  the  Uni  ed  States,  and 
(2)  that  the  process  of  tratsferring  scien- 
tific and  technological  advanc  es  in  spcu;e  and 
mlUtary  R  and  D  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult.  To  the  extent  that  1 ,  can  be  shown 
that  war  in  general  is  not  goc  d  for  economic 
progress,  then  it  should  be  <qually  obvious 
that  war  is  not  good   for  bv  slness. 

I  could  go  on  citing  other  expert  testi- 
mony that  war  in  general  Is  not  an  engine 
of  economic  progress — but  1«  t  me  move  on 
to  the  real  Issue — the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  ycu  probably  know,  Mr.  A.  W.  Clausen, 
the  President  of  the  Bank  o  America,  spe- 
cifically rejected  the  charge  that  we  as  an 
Institution  support  and  profl ;  from  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  He  further  stated,  "this  bank 
has  consistently  pointed  ou ;  that  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  wouU  be  good,  not 
bad.  for  American  business. "  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  on  this  point. 

There  have  been  reckless  a  id  often  delib- 
erately malicious  charges  tha  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness community  has  support*  d  the  Vietnam 
war  in  an  effort  to  reap  hu(e  profits.  Let's 
look  at  the  record.  In  a  veri  narrow  sense, 
it  Is  certainly  true  that  ii  dividual  firms 
which  supply  material  and  icrvlces  to  the 
military  have  made  profits,  [n  our  market 
economy,  the  federal  govemiient  purchases 
most  of  the  goods  and  services  it  requires 
from  private  firms,  and  these  firms  must 
be  profitable  In  order  to  survive.  This 
Is  true  whether  the  firm  is  contracted  to 
build  a  highway,  produce  a  postal  delivery 
truck,  construct  a  school,  improve  a  slum  or 
produce  a  military  aircraft.  But  as  Mr.  Hud- 
son B.  Drake  pointed  out  Ir  the  January- 
February  1970  Harvard  Busimss  RetHew.  the 
Government  has  established  elaborate  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  profits  on  government 
contracts  are  not  excessive,  uid  In  general 
these  procedures  have  been  effective. 

I  recognize  that  It  is  statistically  Impos- 
sible with  the  data  available  to  calculate 
what  portion  of  various  firms'  profits  are 
generated  by  demands  for  goc  ds  and  services 
needed  to  prosecute  the  Vietiam  War.  In  an 
effort  to  get  some  rough  approximation  of 
the  profitability  of  corporations  doing  sub- 
stantial business  with  the  Oorcrmnent,  I 
did  some  checking  on  the  corporations  re- 
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celvlng  the  largest  amounts  of  funds  from 
Government  contracts.  Actually,  I  took  the 
list  from  a  publication  of  a  "peace  group" 
who  proclaimed  these  firms  to  be  war  profit- 
eers. The  top  ten  firms  for  which  we  had 
data  had  a  pattern  of  profits  after  taxes  per 
dollar  of  sales  quite  similar  to  the  national 
average.  This  means  that  the  firms  did  bet- 
ter in  the  1962-1965  period  than  in  the  poet- 
escalation  years.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  except  for  1962  the  average  profits 
after  taxes  per  dollar  of  sales  for  the  ten 
firms  was  below  the  comparable  national 
average  for  all  manufacturing  industries  or 
durabla  goods  industries.  When  I  checked 
the  twenty-five  largest  firms  their  profit 
after  taxes  per  dollar  of  sales  figure  was  also 
below  the  national  average. 

I  realize,  as  I  said  before,  that  these  fig- 
ures are  inadequate  to  prove  any  case  con- 
clusively. They  do,  however,  cast  serious 
doubt  on  the  extravagant  claims  we  have 
heard  about  war  profiteering. 

We  do  have  more  than  adequate  data  to 
demonstrate  that  the  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  seriously  distorted  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  has  inflamed  inflationary 
pressures,  has  drained  resources  that  are 
desperately  needed  to  overcome  serious  do- 
mestic problems  confronting  our  country, 
and  has  dampened  the  rate  of  growth  In 
profits  on  both  a  before  and  after  tax  basis. 
In  the  middle  of  1964  when  the  Vietnam 
escalation  began,  the  economy  was  In  quite 
good  shape.  We  had  at  that  time  an  unin- 
terrupted economic  advance  of  52  months — 
a  peacetime  record — unemployment  averaged 
4<2  percent,  the  consumer  price  index  had 
increased  only  1.2  percent  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1965,  and  the  average  of>eratlng 
rate  of  Industrial  capacity  was  at  90  percent. 
There  had  been  considerable  success  In 
maintaining  Federal  exp>enditure8  for  goods 
and  services  below  11  percent  of  ONP  from 
1960  through  mid-1965.  In  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment had  even  been  able  to  change  the  com- 
position of  its  spending  by  deliberately  shift- 
ing emphasis  from  defense  to  non-defense 
spending. 

The  expenditures  related  to  the  Vietnam 
war,  added  to  the  near  full  employment 
economy  that  existed  In  mid- 1965,  gener- 
ated severe  inflationary  pressures.  Consumer 
prices  began  increasing  rapidly  as  the  fed- 
eral deficit  grew.  While  there  Is  room  for  a 
wide  range  of  opinion  covering  proper  tax 
policies  during  this  period,  especially  over 
the  timing  and  magnitude  of  tax  Increases, 
and  the  proper  role  of  monetary  policy,  the 
basic  cause  of  the  inflationary  forces  was  a 
sharp  increase  In  federal  spending  associated 
with  the  escalation  of  the  confillct  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  inflation,  the  growth  In  Inflationary 
psychology,  and  the  very  stringent  antl-lnfia- 
tlonary  monetary  policies  have  combined  to 
produce  serious  distortions  In  the  United 
States  financial  markets  and  resulting  dis- 
tortion in  the  economy.  These  distortions  In- 
clude the  sharp  drop  In  residential  construc- 
tion and  the  sharp  growth  In  Investment 
spending. 

The  facts  clearly  show  that  the  Vietnam 
war  has  not  been  good  for  business  profits. 
During  the  four  years  prior  to  the  escalation 
of  the  conlUct  In  Vietnam,  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  rose  71.0  percent.  Prom  1966 
through  1969  cor-ponAe  profits  after  taxes 
rose  only  9.2  percent.  To  avoid  any  thought 
that  the  recent  tax  Increase  may  have  fudged 
the  figures,  I  also  have  similar  corporate 
profit  flgrures  on  a  before  tax  and  Inventory 
adjtutment  basis.  These  figures  show  corpo- 
rate profits  rose  51.3  percent  from  1962 
through  1965  but  the  gains  in  profits  were 
dampened  to  a  16.6  percent  increase  during 
the  iiost-escalaUon  1966-1969  period.  It 
should  be  clear  from  these  figures  that  what 
is  good  for  the  economy  is  good  for  business. 

Most  of  the  concern  about  the  upward 
pressures  on  prices  and  costs  originating  In 


expenditures  associated  with  the  Vietnam 
war  arise  from  recognition  of  the  damaging 
effects  of  Infiation  on  the  domestic  economy. 
This  should  not  lead  us  to  nifcglect  the  Im- 
portant Impact  on  our  position  In  Interna- 
tional markets  and  the  balance  of  payments. 
This  is  not  to  lay  the  blame  for  our  balance 
of  payments  problems  on  the  recent  period 
of  Infiation  or  on  the  Vietnam  war.  Inflation 
and  the  war  associated  expenditures,  how- 
ever, have  made  the  problem  more  Intracta- 
ble and  solutions  more  dlfilcult.  These  diffi- 
culties with  our  balance  of  payments  have 
postponed  indefinitely  any  relaxation  of  the 
restraints  and  controls  under  which  Inter- 
national business  has  been  forced  to  operate 
for  the  past  several  years  in  particular. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  to  comment 
briefly  on  what  has  happened  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  In  the  past  few  years, 
specifically  with  reference  to  the  Impact  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Perhaps  the  first  point  that 
should  be  made  is  that  the  official  measures 
of  the  balance  of  payments  deficit  have  been 
misleading.  The  view,  for  example,  that  the 
balance  of  payments  In  1968  was  satisfactory 
because  there  was  a  surplus  of  $168  million 
and  that  the  balance  of  payments  in  1969  was 
very  unsatisfactory  because  the  deficit  ex- 
ceeded $7  billion  Is  unacceptable.  In  fact,  the 
greatest  deterioration  in  the  payments  posi- 
tion In  recent  years  occurred  In  1968.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  years  may  be  ac- 
counted for  largely  by  massive  flows  of  for- 
eign funds  in  opposite  directions  which  tad 
very  little  to  do  with  the  basic  balance  of 
payments  position. 

The  best  measure  of  what  happened  to  the 
long  run  position  is  the  balance  on  current 
account,  that  is  goods  and  services  plus  pri- 
vate remittances  and  payments  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment pensions.  This  balance  declined 
from  a  surplus  of  $7.8  billion  In  1964  to  about 
$4  billion  in  1967  and  $1.4  billion  In  1968  and 
less  than  $1  billion  in  1969. 

A  good  part  of  the  progressive  deteriora- 
tion in  this  position  over  the  years  since 
1964.  the  year  before  the  major  acceleration 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  large  Increase  in  foreign  exchange  out- 
flows associated  with  military  expenditures. 
These  rose  from  less  than  $3  billion  In  1964 
to  nearly  $5  billion  in  1969.  This,  however 
is  not  the  only  measure  of  the  Impact  of  the 
war  and  the  subsequent  inflation  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  more  Important  Im- 
pact and  the  one  which  Is  likely  to  have  the 
most  long  lasting  effects  is  on  our  competi- 
tive position  in  international  and  domestic 
markets,  reflected  in  the  rapid  rise  In  the 
rate  of  importing  of  goods  and  services.  In 
1964  merchandise  exports  exceeded  merchan- 
dise Imports  by  nearly  $7  billion.  By  1968 
this  excess  of  exports  over  imports  had  de- 
clined to  less  than  half  a  billion  dollars.  With 
moderation  in  the  rate  of  infiation  and  Infia- 
tion Induced  expenditures  our  trade  balance 
may  be  expected  to  Improve  this  year  and  In 
subsequent  years. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell,  however,  what  per- 
manent damage  to  our  International  com- 
petitive ptosltion  the  recent  period  of  Infia- 
tion has  induced.  It  generally  takes  several 
years,  fterhaps  four  or  five,  before  the  full 
effects  of  excessive  Increases  in  price  and 
costs  show  up  in  the  competitive  position 
and  the  effects  are  not  confined  to  world 
markets  where  our  products  compete  with 
that  of  other  nations,  but  also  in  the  United 
States  where  foreign  products  compete  di- 
rectly with  U.S.  products. 

So  much  for  balance  of  payments  consid- 
erations. Let  me  return  to  the  domestic  scene. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
the  resources  used  towards  the  Vietnam  war 
effort  could  have  been  put  to  work  towards 
solving  Imperative  problems  facing  this  na- 
tion at  home.  In  the  five-year  period  prior 
to  the  Vietnam  escalation,  defense  spending 
in  the  United  States  averaged  $50  billion  per 
year.  If  we  assume  that  this  level  would  have 
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been  maintained  over  the  most  recent  flve- 
year  period  In  the  absence  of  escalation,  the 
increase  in  actual  spending  totaled  $118  bil- 
lion. During  the  past  four  years,  total  spend- 
ing for  residential  construction  In  the  United 
States  totaled  only  $112  bllUon. 

When  we  survey  the  very  real  needs  in  our 
economy  In  the  areas  of  housing,  urban 
transit,  environmental  pollution,  etc.  It  Is 
clearly  evident  that  we  do  not  need  to  create 
war-related  demand  for  resources  In  order  to 
maintain  full  employment.  Our  problem  now 
is  one  of  establishing  meaningful  priorities 
to  meet  the  quality  of  life  demands  of  our 
citizenry.  We  obviously  cannot  do  everything 
at  once,  we  need  to  start  strategic  planning 
and  action  now  if  we  hope  to  resolve  these 
demands. 

There  Is  another  point  that  at  first  blush 
might  not  appear  to  be  an  economic  issue. 
But  It  is  In  real  fact  a  very  basic  one:  The 
war  has  divided,  confused  and  bewildered 
Americans.  Some  Americans  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  continued  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Others  are  strongly  opposed.  But  for 
many,  the  war  and  the  Issues  surrounding 
the  war  are  a  source  of  confusion  and  be- 
wilderment. As  a  result  of  this  confusion 
and  bewilderment,  many  i>eopIe  are  losing 
trust  In  the  Institutions,  public  and  private, 
through  which  we  govern  ourselves  and  run 
our  economy.  Such  loss  of  trust  Is  destruc- 
tive of  the  cohesion  necessary  for  an  econ- 
omy's ability  to  function  at  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. To  the  degree  banks,  industrial 
firms,  corporations,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Federal  Government  agencies  and 
universities  are  under  attack  or  suspicion  for 
their  alleged  part  In  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
they  lose  some  of  their  effectiveness  as  insti- 
tutions that  can  provide  for  the  common 
good.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  It  Is  my  belief 
that  the  sum  total  of  such  loss  of  effective- 
ness Is  very  great  Indeed  and,  while  un- 
^  measureable  by  any  known  economic  indl- 

3  cator,  this  loss  of  effectiveness  produces  a 

X  very  real  drag  on  the  economy. 

Gentlemen,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  frus- 
trations and  misunderstandings  arising  from 
this  conflict,  make  It  necessary  to  testify 
that  overall  war  Is  not  a  stimulant  of  eco- 
nomic development  nor  is  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam good  for  U.S.  business.  I  find  It  repug- 
nant, even  If  necessary  to  have  to  add  that 
I  would  not  support  our  role  In  the  war  In 
Vietnam  even  If  It  could  somehow  be  made 
profitable  for  American  firms. 

The  thought  that  war  would  be  initiated  or 
sustained  for  a  single  day  because  it  might 
stimulate  the  economy  should  be  abhorrent 
to  any  decent  human  being.  And  yet  there 
are  those  who  say  that  American  business  Is 
helping  to  do  just  that. 

We  do  know  that  aggressive  war  has  been 
waged,  all  through  history,  to  gain  territory. 
Certainly  that  was  war  for  economic  g^ain. 

But  even  that  kind  of  war,  that  purpKise 
for  war,  has  been  so  outmoded  by  the  experi- 
ence of  this  century  that  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  say  to  potential  aggressors  all  over 
the  world,  "If  you  want  to  profit.  If  you  want 
to  own  the  world,  don't  dissipate  your  en- 
ergies in  wasteful  warfare — follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Japan  and  Germany  since  World 
War  II  and  be  economically  aggressive." 

War  is,  as  we  would  say  In  business,  a  low 
yield  operation. 

I  think  from  all  this  it  is  obvious  that  Viet- 
nam is  a  negative  Influence  on  our  economy. 
Let  me  conclude  by  restating  my  Initial 
premise.  The  war  in  Vietnam  distorts  the 
American  economy.  It  is  a  major  contributor 
to  Inflation — our  most  crucial  domestic 
economic  problem.  It  draws  off  resources  that 
could  be  put  to  work  towards  solving  impera- 
tive problems  facing  this  nation  at  home.  And 
despite  the  protestations  of  the  new  left  to 
the  contrary,  the  fact  Is  that  an  end  to  the 
war  would  be  good,  not  bad,  for  American 
business. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12,  1970] 

BtrsiNESS  Can't  Ignore  Pbotebts 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

"Because  the  war  (In  Vietnam)  distorts 
the  economy  and  contributes  substantially 
toward  the  Inflation  ...  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  would  be  good,  not  bad,  for 
American  business." 

This  statement  by  Louts  B.  Lundborg. 
head  of  the  nation's  biggest  bank,  the  Bank 
of  America,  articulates  a  theme  that  will  be 
heard  Increasingly  at  annual  meetings  of 
major  U.S.  corporations  this  year. 

It  will  be  pushed  by  an  activist  minority 
who  label  themselves  "Business  Executives 
Move  for  Vietnam  Peace.  "  Coupled,  at  the 
same  time,  with  an  assault  by  consumer 
groups  and  students  pushing  for  everything 
from  Pollution  control  to  solution  of  ghetto 
problems,  the  growing  antiwar  sentiment  will 
make  donnybrooks  out  of  some  corporate  get- 
togethers. 

Business  disaffection  with  the  war  has 
been  growing  since  President  Johnson's  mas- 
sive escalation  of  the  fighting  produced  no 
victory  on  Vietnamese  battlefields  but  Infla- 
tion at  home. 

Beginning  some  time  in  early  1968,  the 
corporate  power  structure  that  had  been 
dazzled  by  LBJ  In  1964  began  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  a  new  coolness  In  the 
business  community  probably  played  a  sub- 
tle role  In  the  President's  decision  not  to  be 
a  candidate  in  1968. 

The  prototype  of  the  U.S.  businessman, 
especially  as  seen  by  student  rebels,  Is  that 
of  the  greedy  Imperialist  who  feeds  on  war 
and  arms  production.  That  there  Is  a  muni- 
tions Industry  In  this  country  that  benefits 
from  war  cannot  be  denied. 

But  it  should  also  be  clear  that  the  biggest 
profits,  for  the  overwhelming  nimiber  of 
businessmen  as  well  as  consumers,  He  In  a 
long  stretch  of  peaceful  years  when  a  highly 
developed  capitalistic  society,  attuned  to  so- 
cial needs,  can  reach  peak,  meaningful  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth. 

Lundborg's  comment  was  in  answer  to  the 
Business  Executives'  query  for  a  statement 
on  Bank  of  America's  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Lundborg  replied  that  the  bank  had  to 
leave  to  Washington  officials  the  responsibil- 
ity for  extricating  the  United  States  from 
the  war. 

But  then  he  emphasized  the  economic  Im- 
pact theme,  one  that  will  be  taken  up  In  a 
broad-scaled  study  to  be  launched  soon  by 
Sen.  J.  WUllam  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.).  Pul- 
brlght's  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
also  probe  the  Impact  of  the  war  on  the 
structure  of  American  society. 

"We  feel  It  Is  completely  proper  and  with- 
in our  sphere  of  competence,"  Lundborg 
wrote  A.  R.  Appleby  of  the  antiwar  business 
group,  "to  point  out  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  the  war.  We  have  been  doing 
this  for  at  least  three  years. 

"The  war  distorts  the  American  economy; 
it  is  a  major  contributor  to  Inflation;  it 
draws  off  resources  that  could  be  put  to  work 
toward  solving  Imperative  problems  facing 
this  nation  at  home." 

Is  that  radical  or  leftist  thinking?  If  so, 
it  makes  a  revolutionary  out  of  none  other 
than  former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  William  McC.  Martin  Jr.,  who 
holds  precisely  the  same  view. 

The  Business  Executives  Move  for  Viet- 
nam Peace  carries  no  name  with  "estab- 
lishment" clout.  It  Is  chaired  by  Henry  E. 
Nlles,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Balti- 
more Life  Insurance  Co.  Among  its  military 
sponsors  Is  war  critic  Gen.  David  Shoup,  re- 
tired Marine  Corps  Commandant,  Roger 
Hilsman,  former  State  Department  official, 
and  Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Japan,  are  among  the  diplo- 
matic sponsors. 

But  what  the  group  lacks  in  big  names  It 


makes  up  In  drive  and  energ^y,  and  protests 
In  the  role  of  stockholders  at  annual  meet- 
ings will  bring  It  more  attention  than  ever 
before.  With  consumer  groups,  employing 
the  same  tactic,  many  a  corporate  manage- 
ment will  find  its  patience  and  good  sense 
tested. 

Harold  Wlllens,  a  small  Los  Angeles  busi- 
nessman who  has  devoted  almost  full  time 
the  past  few  years  to  the  B  J!.M.  group,  says 
that  "the  Iron  curtain  that  used  to  separate 
the  economy  from  society  has  melted.  The 
question  will  no  longer  be  how  the  com- 
pany profits  and  what  its  dividends  were, 
but  also  how  it  did  in  sustaining  life." 

The  Securities  and  Elxchange  Commission 
gave  this  kind  of  corjiorate  scrutiny  a  big 
boost  forward  when  it  Instructed  General 
Motors  to  Include  two  Ralph  Nader-spon- 
sored proposals  in  Its  proxy  statement  for 
the  May  2  annual  meeting. 

There  will  be  other  confrontations  before 
the  GM  test.  The  Cleveland  meeting  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  on 
April  15  will  be  the  target  of  a  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  antiwar  protest. 

But  the  use  of  proxies  to  contest  company 
policies  will  get  a  better  workout,  apparently, 
at  Mlnneaptolis-Honeywell  in  Minneapolis 
and  Gulf  Oil  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  28;  and 
Commonwealth  Ekllson  In  Chicago  on  April 
27. 

The  Nader  team  proposals  for  GM  call  for 
election  of  three  public  representatives  on 
the  board  of  directors,  plus  establishment 
of  a  shareholder  committee  "for  corporate 
responsibility."  This  implies  that  there 
should  be  other  motives  than  just  profit  in 
a  company  of  GM's  giant  size. 

Response  to  the  SEC  determination  has 
been  dramatic.  New  York  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  has  told  the  city's  pension  funds 
to  vote  their  GM  shares  In  favor  of  the 
proposals;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  announced  it  wlH  vote  all  its  shares  pro- 
consumer;  and  a  campaign  is  under  way  to 
get  other  universities  that  have  substan- 
tial ownership  of  GM  shares  to  do  the  same. 

It  would  seem  hardly  likely  that  the  GM 
management,  which  opposes  the  proposals, 
can  be  beaten  on  these  Issues.  But  General 
Motors — as  well  as  other  major  enterprises — 
clearly  have  a  new  force  to  reckon  with. 
These  are  not  pesky  gadfiles  engaged  In  a 
career  of  petty  harassment  of  management. 

These  are  serious  people  who  want  to 
come  away  with  something  better  than  a 
headline  Emd  a  box  lunch.  As  such  protests 
grow  in  strength,  the  corporate  hierarchy 
will  have  to  make  accommodations.  So  long 
as  the  arg^uments  are  made  peacefully  and 
rationally,  they  represent  a  healthy  develop- 
ment in  the  power  of  freely  expressed  pub- 
lic opinion — which  is,  after  all,  a  source  of 
strength  and  security  for  this  nation. 

If  Big  Business  is  really  sophisticated,  It 
will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its  stockholder- 
protestors.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  a  misreading 
of  the  shifting  mood  In  the  country,  mak- 
ing things  easier  for  the  dialecticians  of  the 
e.Ktreme  left. 

The  Impact  on  the  American  Economy  of 

THE    ViETNAMIZATIOIf    PROGRAM 

John  Harper  took  quite  a  chance  when  he 
asked  me  to  predict  the  Impact  on  the 
American  economy  of  President  Nixon's  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program  of  bringing  our  troops 
home  and  turning  over  military  responsibil- 
ities to  the  South  Vietnamese.  Certainly  It's 
a  topic  on  which  we  need  as  much  informa- 
tion as  we  can  get.  Some  Industries  and  areas 
are  already  feeling  the  program's  effects,  and 
all  of  us  should  prepare  for  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  process  In  the  months  ahead. 
That  Is.  of  course,  we  should  prepare  for  an 
intensification  if  in  fact  the  Vietnamlzation 
program  Is  still  relevant.  Our  recent  military 
actions  in  Cambodia  raise  serious  doubts 
about  the  future  of  the  program,  and  I  ques- 
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change  In  national  mood  and  outlook  that 
is  taking  place. 

Our  most  sensitive  barometer  of  changes 
in  national  aims  is,  of  coiirse,  our  political 
institutions.  And  President  Nixon's  Budget 
Message  for  fiscal  year  1971  reflected  the 
current  change  when  he  said,  "For  the  first 
time  in  two  full  decades,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  more  money  on  human 
resoiu-ce  programs  than  on  national  defense." 

I  think  we  have  all  concluded,  from  the 
President  on  down,  that  we  cannot  win  vic- 
tories abroad  on  the  foundation  of  defeats 
at  home.  Certainly  we  must  maintain  a 
defense  establishment  second  to  none  in  this 
dangerous  age  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  we 
must  also  demonstrate  that  our  system  can 
build  a  better  life  for  our  own  people,  if  we 
hope  to  help  lead  the  world  in  the  ways  of 
peaceful  progress. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  economic  impact  of 
the  Vietnamlzatlon  program. 

Recognizing  the  many  uncertainties,  we'll 
assume  that  the  disengagement  can  be  ac- 
complished on  schedule.  We  do  not  know, 
however,  how  much  or  what  kind  of  support 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  will  require  after 
our  ground  combat  forces  are  withdrawn.  We 
do  not  know  the  quantity  of  supplies  they 
win  need  If  the  fighting  continues,  nor  the 
number  of  supporting  American  troops  that 
may  remain. 

In  addition,  any  measurement  of  the  im- 
pact of  Vietnamlzatlon  Is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  some  defense  cuts  have  been  made 
that  may  have  little  relation  to  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Some  older  and  Ineffective 
weapons  systems  are  being  retired,  some  bases 
are  being  closed,  other  military  activities  are 
being  consolidated  or  reduced.  While  these 
cuts  can  often  be  separated  from  those  re- 
sulting from  Vietnamlzatlon,  our  national 
economy  does  not  differentiate  between  their 
effects.  Nor  do  we  always  segregate  the  sub- 
stantial reductions  being  made  In  the  space 
program,  which  xoses  many  of  the  same  re- 
sources as  defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  counter- 
balancing expenditures  planned  for  new 
weapons  systems  for  both  our  strategic  and 
general  purpose  forces.  The  proposed  1971 
budget  provides  for  several  such  programs 
that  had  been  deferred  for  several  years  as 
the  Vietnam  outlays  rose. 

With  these  caveats  in  mind,  let's  zero  In  as 
best  we  can  on  the  impact  of  Vietnamlzatlon. 

pnrst.  the  aggregate  impact. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  published  no  specific  cost  break- 
down for  the  war.  but  fairly  accurate  esti- 
mates can  be  arrived  at. 

In  a  new  Brookings  Institution  study  he 
cited  In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  week,  former 
Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze  estimated 
that  the  outlays  for  Vietnam  were  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $23  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1969.  almost  a  year  ago.  He  expects  the  figure 
to  be  about  817  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  next  month.  And  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  the  annual 
rate  will  be  down  to  about  $11  billion. 

This  figures  out  to  a  total  cutback  of  about 
$12  billion  for  Vietnam  over  a  two-year  pe- 
riod. But  the  cut  In  budget  outlays  for  all 
national  defense  from  fiscal  1969  to  1971  is 
not  that  meaningful.  The  1971  defense 
budget  calls  for  outlays  of  $73.6  billion,  down 
$5.8  billion  from  1970  and  $7.6  billion  below 
1969. 

Another  measurement  of  the  possible  ag- 
gregate impact  of  Vietnamlzatlon  can  be 
seen  In  manpower  figures. 

The  total  Involved  Is  comprised  of  three 
categories:  military  personnel,  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  the  Defense  Department,  and  de- 
fense related  employment  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Sharp  reductions  are  already  scheduled 
for  each  of  these  three  categories. 

The  budgeted  cut  In  military  personnel  is 
about  550.000  over  the  two-year  period  fiscal 


1970-71.  The  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam 
over  this  period  equal  about  half  this  num- 
ber. Including  the  President's  most  recent 
announcement,  these  withdrawals  will  total 
about  265.000.  That  will  leave  some  285,000 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  a  year  from  now. 

The  cut  in  civilian  personnel  on  the  De- 
fense Department  payroll  will  amount  to 
more  than  130,000  In  the  two-year  period. 
That  brings  the  total  Defense  personnel  re- 
ductions. Including  the  military,  to  about 
680,000  by  June  30.  1971. 

In  addition,  the  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates that  total  program  cuts  in  fiscal  years 
1970-71  will  cause  a  dislocation  of  about  650.- 
000  in  contractor  personnel.  Half  of  these 
workers  will  have  been  let  out  by  the  end  of 
next  month,  with  most  of  the  remaining  cuts 
to  take  place  by  the  end  of  June,  1971. 

The  total  of  these  reductions — in  military 
and  Defense  Department  civilian  personnel, 
plus  contractor  personnel — will  be  more  than 
1.3  million,  about  1.6  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force. 

In  addition,  we  must  Include  the  workers 
engaged  In  producing  the  consumer  goods 
and  services  required  by  contractor  and  De- 
fense personnel.  This  calculation  involves 
the  multiplier  effect  of  defense  spending, 
which  is  felt  directly  In  many  localities  by 
merchants,  barbers  and  beauticians,  as  well 
as  by  manufacturers  of  consumer  goods.  A 
University  of  Michigan  study  has  shown 
that  each  dollar  of  war  outlay  generates 
about  85  cents  of  additional  output  of  con- 
sumer goods.  So  during  this  present  adjust- 
ment, the  producers  of  consumer  goods  and 
services,  as  well  as  defense  contractors,  are 
likely  to  feel  the  increasing  effects  of  defense 
cutbacks,  at  least  until  the  defense  workers 
and  servicemen  find  other  employment. 

As  a  recent  Labor  Department  study 
pointed  out.  even  a  total  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  would  not  mean  that  1.3  million 
Jobs  would  be  lost.  Deferred  non-Vietnam 
requirements  will  probably  keep  overall  de- 
fense employment  at  a  high  level,  and  In 
some  industries  Increased  civilian  demand 
would  take  up  the  slack.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  the  movement  of  re- 
sources from  defense  to  domestic  tises.  such 
as  is  now  taking  place,  can  cause  adverse 
economic  Impacts.  The  Defense  Department 
Comptroller.  Mr.  Robert  Moot,  pointed  to 
this  fact  last  month  In  comparing  todays 
cutbacks  with  those  after  the  Korean  War. 

Follovrtng  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  military  spending,  which  reached  its 
peak  in  1953,  dropped  sharply  in  1954.  The 
reduction  In  defense  purchases  was  $11  bil- 
lion, or  15  percent,  and  represented  3  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  (gross  national  product). 
It  contributed  significantly  to  the  onset  of 
a  recession,  during  which  unemployment  in- 
creased from  2.9  percent  to  5.5  percent  and 
real  ONP  declined  by  1.4  percent. 

In  the  Vietnam  War  period  from  1969  to 
1971  defense  purchases  are  slated  to  be  re- 
duced by  $7.6  billion  in  current  dollars,  or 
sUghtly  in  excess  of  9  percent.  In  relation  to 
ONP,  the  decrease  would  be  less  than  1  per- 
cent, suggesting  a  markedly  smaller  aggre- 
gate impact  on  the  economy  than  in  the 
post -Korean  years.  In  constant  dollars  the 
cutback  m  military  spending  over  the  two- 
year  period  will  be  significantly  greater,  but 
not  great  enough  to  alter  the  conclusion  with 
respect  to  its  overall  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy. The  present  mild  contraction  in  gen- 
eral business  activity  and  the  recent  rise  in 
unemployment  from  3.5  percent  to  4.4  per- 
cent are  mainly  a  result  of  the  restrictive 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  the  eroding 
effect  of  infiatlon  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  consumers,  with  declining  defense  outlays 
being  only  a  contributing  factor.  The  eco- 
nomic effects  can  be  more  serious,  of  course. 
If  all  the  adverse  factors  accumulate  before 
there  Is  the  recovery  and  upswing  In  the 
national  economy  now  predicted  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1970. 
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Now  let's  ttun  to  some  of  the  specific  In- 
dustries that  will  feel  the  impact  of  Viet- 
namlzatlon the  most. 

The  Labor  study  is  our  best  guide  here.  It 
pinpoints  the  Industries  most  affected  by  the 
Vietnam  buildup  and  which  presumably  are 
most  likely  to  be  affected  by  withdrawal. 

Aircraft,  ordnance,  and  transportation  are 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  Together  they  ac- 
counted for  almost  40  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  defense  employment  due  to  Viet- 
nam. 

In  aircraft,  more  than  230,000  Jobs  were 
in  Vietnam-related  production  at  the  height 
m  1968.  They  accounted  for  27  percent  of 
the  industry's  total  employment. 

In  ordnance,  the  number  was  140,000 
jobs — 42  percent  of  the  Industry's  total.  Most 
were  In  ammunition  production,  which  will 
be  cut  back  severely.  The  study  pointed  out 
that  Increased  missile  expenditures  will  prob- 
ably help  to  counter  the  overall  decline  in 
employment  In  the  ordnance  industry,  but 
this  would  not  affect  ammunition  workers. 
In  transportation,  there  were  165.000  Viet- 
nam-related Jobs,  but  this  number  represents 
only  6  percent  of  the  industry's  total.  Many 
were  In  Pacific  shipping  and  airlines,  and 
West  Coast  warehousing. 

Other  Industries  with  10  percent  or  more 
of  their  employment  due  to  Vietnam  were 
conununlcations  equipment,  electronics, 
textiles,  and  machine  shop  products.  Still 
further  down  the  list  were  shipbuilding.  7 
percent;  primary  nonferrous  metal  manu- 
facturing, 6  percent;  electrical  equipment,  6 
percent;  and  scientific  instruments.  5  per- 
cent. 

All  these  industries,  and  many  of  their 
suppliers,  will  feel  the  Vietnam  cutbacks 
unless  other  military  orders  or  demand  from 
the  civilian  sector  take  their  place. 

Now  let's  consider  the  geographical  impact 
of  Vietnamlzatlon. 

During  the  Cold  War  period,  the  arms 
build-up  was  largely  concentrated  In  highly 
sophisticated  strategic  weapons.  These  were 
manufactured  largely  in  the  southern  and 
western  areas  of  the  country  which  were 
more  suitable  for  testing  the  new  weapons. 
Vietnam  required  a  shift  to  conventional 
weapons  associated  with  limited  warfare — 
ammunition,  vehicles,  textile  and  clothing 
products,  and  other  supplies  of  an  ordinary 
kind.  The  older  manufacturing  regions — the 
Midwest,  the  South  Central  and  the  New 
England  regions — already  had  established 
suppliers  of  these  needs,  and  therefore  re- 
ceived relatively  greater  increases  In  defense 
orders  during  the  Vietnam  build-up. 

While  the  cutbacks  will  be  greatest  there, 
these  older  regions  also  have  relatively  higher 
concentrations  of  production  in  civilian 
goods.  They  therefore  will  be  able  to  absorb 
the  impact  of  the  cutbacks  better  than  the 
newer  manufacturing  areas  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  In  the  Mountain  States,  which 
are  more  heavily  dependent  on  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

But  while  a  whole  region  or  even  a  large 
metropolitan  area  with  a  diversified  economy 
can  take  such  reductions  without  too  much 
difficulty,  small  communities  cannot.  There, 
a  shutdown  of  a  manufacttirlng  facility  or 
closing  of  a  military  base  can  result  In  seri- 
ous local  unemployment,  declines  in  retail 
sales  and  construction,  and  depressed  prop- 
erty values.  Older  and  low-skilled  workers 
are  particularly  vulnerable. 

Beyond  this  summary  of  the  cutbacks  is 
what  they  mean  to  the  economy  and  what 
measures  government  can  take  to  ease  the 
adjustments  during  the  demobilization 
period.  Certainly  we  want  to  avoid  a  down- 
turn similar  to  that  following  the  Korean 
War. 

To  that  end  our  government  today  Is  pro- 
viding expanded  manpower  training  for  work- 
ers and  Increased  educational  assistance  for 
veterans.  For  communities  hit  by  cutbacks, 
other  Federal  resources  are  being  channeled 


m.  or  facilities  In  abandoned  bases  are  being 
developed  to  attract  Industry. 

In  the  planning  efforts  of  recent  years, 
much  attention  has  been  focused  on  how  to 
maintain  aggregate  demand  to  compensate 
for  the  reduction  in  defense  expenditures. 
Measures  suggested  included  tax  cuts,  a 
speed-up  of  government  spending  on  exist- 
ing projects,  a  launching  of  new  programs 
and  easier  monetary  policies.  But  the  cur- 
rent infiatlon  adds  a  new  factor  to  the  equa- 
tion. In  fact,  the  Vietnam  cutbacks  have 
been  considered  in  some  quarters  as  a  wel- 
come assist  to  the  fight  on  inflation.  Our  ma- 
jor preoccupation  today  is  not  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  economy,  but  how  to  moderate 
the  strong  forces  that  have  been  working  for 
expansion.  At  least,  this  was  the  view  in 
March  of  Mr.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Economic 
Policy  and  a  long-time  student  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  a  Vietnam  pullout. 
He  pointed  out  that  Vietnamlzatlon  would 
reduce  the  demand  for  military  goods  and 
services  and.  as  servicemen  are  returned  to 
civilian  life,  they  would  increase  the  labor 
force  available  to  produce  goods  and  services 
for  nonmilltary  purposes. 

The  Administration's  policy  has  become 
somewhat  less  restrictive  since  March,  but  1 
think  it's  proper  to  characterize  it  still  as 
one  of  "responsible  restraint."  The  course 
that  the  government  officials  must  set^or 
the  future,  however,  is  not  easy  to  chart.  ITie 
measures  to  be  taken  must  be  timely  and 
appropriate  if  we  are  to  avoid  even  more 
serious  Inflation  than  we  now  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  severe  cumulative  contrac- 
tion, on  the  other. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  could  have  said  that 
there  was  little  question  but  that  the  cloud 
of  Vietnam  was  finally  lifting.  President 
Nixon's  commendable  program  to  disengage 
seemed  to  be  working  and  to  be  more  or  less 
on  course.  His  plans  had  the  backing  and 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  the  members  of  Congress,  and  he 
had  otir  confidence.  It  Is  true  that  his  more 
recent  commitment  about  bringing  home 
troths  was  more  long  range  In  its  timing, 
extending  over  a  full  year,  rather  than  a 
more  specific  short  range  commitment,  but 
yet  he  seemed  to  indicate  a  firm  resolve  to 
continue  on  course. 

Now  we  seem  to  have  made  a  180  degree 
change  in  direction.  The  President  s  decision 
to  support  the  Vletnaaiese  border  crossing 
Into  Cambodia  with  American  troops  and 
other  means  set  us  off  on  a  new  course  of 
action  that  shakes  the  confidence  of  many 
Americans  in  his  Judgment  and  intentions 
In  his  speech  Justifying  the  decision  the 
President  attempts  to  reassure  us  by  saying: 

"This  Is  not  an  invasion  of  Cambodia.  The 
areas  in  which  these  attacks  will  be  launched 
are  completely  occupied  and  controlled  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces. 

"Our  purpose  Is  not  to  occupy  the  areas. 
Once  enemy  forces  are  driven  out  of  these 
sanctuaries  and  once  their  military  supplies 
are  destroyed  we  will  withdraw. 

"These  actions  are  In  no  way  directed  to 
security  Interests  of  any  nation.  Any  govern- 
ment that  chooses  to  use  these  actions  as  a 
pretext  for  harming  relations  with  the 
United  States  will  be  doing  so  on  Its  own 
responsibility  and  on  its  own  Initiative  and 
we  will  draw  the  appropriate  conclusions." 

Despite  those  soothing  words  the  troop 
movements  into  Cambodia,  followed  by  the 
renewed  aerial  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
shocked  and  stunned  many  of  us  because 
they  certainly  do  amotint  to  an  escalation 
of  the  recent  level  of  military  activities. 
What  happens  from  now  on  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  reactions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Chinese  Commtmists  and 
the  Rtisslans,  and  we  already  have  the  dis- 
quieting Initial  reactions  from  them.  The 
earlier  escalation  moves  directed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Invariably  met  with  reactions 


from  our  enemies  that  finally  resulted  In  an 
unsatisfactory  military  stalemate  and  catised 
intense  and  widespread  himian  suffering,  as 
well  as  a  tremendous  waste  of  assets  thst 
could  have  been  used  much  more  produc- 
tively to  satisfy  human  needs. 

Certainly  the  Cambodian  decision  has  pre- 
cipitated a  constitutional  crisis  of  the  most 
serious  nature.  The  Congress  is  now  moving 
to  reassert  its  constitutional  responsibilities 
to  the  American  pepole  and  make  it  clear 
to  the  world  that  the  President  does  not 
have  unlimited  power  to  wage  war  on  his 
own  Initiative.  Within  the  populace  at  large 
It  Is  already  clear  that  the  Cambodian  move 
win  result  In  more  widespread  dissension  in 
this  country,  involving  many  other  loyal 
citizens  besides  most  of  the  young,  the  in- 
tellectuals and  the  blacks.  This  time  many 
of  the  silent  majority  will  cease  to  be  silent 
and  will  speak  out  against  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  this  senseless  warfare. 

We  hope  that  the  President  is  right  in  his 
evaluation  and  that  these  new  moves  will  in 
fact  save  lives  and  shorten  the  war.  But  we 
can't  forget  that  too  often  In  this  war  other 
escalating  moves  were  made  to  achieve  the 
same  objectives.  Their  results  were  invariably 
disappointing,  and  we  found  ourselves  bogged 
down  time  and  time  again  in  Jungle  warfare 
for  wiiich  we  are  ill  prepared  and  for  which 
we  have  no  heart.  My  personal  view  is  that 
we  should  pull  back  and  terminate  these  new 
offensive  measures,  and  continue  our  dis- 
engagement program  quickly,  before  it  is  too 
late.  Any  loss  of  face  and  any  real  or  Imagined 
blow  to  our  national  pride  involved  in  a  pull- 
back  weighs  nghtly  in  the  balance  against 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  further  escala- 
tion into  an  aU-out  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

Despite  the  immediate  economic  and  othrr 
problems  and  dislocations.  I  think  many  of 
us  can  agree  that  for  the  long  term  a  Viet- 
nam disengagement  would  gain  us  many 
benefits  of  a  social,-  humanitarian,  economic 
and  political  nature  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world.  Any  continuation,  much 
less  an  intensification,  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  bad  for  American  business,  every  bit  as 
much  as  it's  harmful  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  generally. 

There  is  every  indication  that  in  these  final 
three  decades  of  the  20th  century  our  tech- 
nological revolution  wiU  accelerate  even  fast- 
er than  it  has  in  recent  years.  This  will  re- 
quire enormous  investments  In  new  plants 
and  equipment,  in  skilled  manpower,  more 
scientists,  more  engineers,  more  technicians 
and  more  experienced  and  skilled  managers. 

Certainly  there  will  be  no  lack  of  demand. 
Our  mushrooming  population  may  well  reach 
300  million  by  the  year  2000.  The  markets  for 
housing,  pollution  control,  better  transporta- 
tion, education,  health  and  recreational  fa- 
culties win  dwarf  anything  we've  seen  in 
the  past. 

We  shall  need  all  the  resources  we  can 
get — human  and  material — to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. And  then  some!  For  the  benefits  of  the 
long  term,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  we  should 
put  the  Immediate  problems  in  proper  per- 
spective and  continue  to  support  the  Viet- 
namlzatlon program  of  disengagement  and 
withdrawal  Only  in  that  way  can  we  have  the 
opportunities  to  enable  us  to  solve  our  na- 
tion's urgent  problems. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon  has  stated  that  all 
American  troops  will  be  removed  from 
Cambodian  territory  by  July  1,  1970,  and 
that  Americans  will  not  reenter  Cam- 
bodia in  the  future.  The  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge  on  Cambodia.  By  adopting 
the    Cooper-Church    amendment,    the 
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Senate  will  be  acting  in  con  cert — and  let 
me  emphasize  those  words  "pi  concert" — 
with  his  intent,  even  as  it  exercises  its 
separate  constitutional  resbonsibillty  in 
matters  of  war  and  peace. jThe  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  will  reinforce  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announced  exoectatlon  that 
the  troops  will  be  removea  from  Cam- 
bodia and  that  they  will  notjbe  ordered — 
without  congressional  sanction — back 
into  that  nation. 

It  has  been  urged  on  th^  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  this  action  is  an  attempt  for 
the  first  time  in  history  to  define  the 
limits  of  a  battlefield  in  a  war.  I  think  it 
is  more  appropriate  to  describe  the 
amendment  as  an  effort  to  limit  U.S.  in- 
volvement, VS.  casualties,  and  U.S.  costs 
In  a  tragic  war.  It  is  an  effort  to  confine 
the  war  to  a  country  befofe  it  spreads 
over  a  continent. 

To  speak  of  the  Cdoper-Church 
amendment  as  an  affront  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  Comjnander  in  Chief  is  to  affront 
the  Senate.  Each  branch  hai  its  own  con- 
stitutional fimctions.  The  President  has 
his  duties.  We  have  ours.  The  Senate — 
the  Congress — have  fundaniental  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  wilih  respect  to 
the  Nation's  foreign  relaticiis  and  war- 
making.  How  can  the  assertion  of  this 
constitutional  obligation  bj  the  Senate 
te  an  affront  to  the  President? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  cpnstitutional 
distortion  which  treats  this  amendment 
as  an  affront  to  the  Presideit  is  the  con- 
sequence of  years  of  erosion,  decades  of 
erosion,  of  congressional  Responsibility 
in  these  matters.  For  too  lon^,  the  Senate 
has  been  all  too  ready  to  accept  this  sit- 
uation. It  is  time,  now,  for  the  Senate  to 
stop  going  along  for  the  ride.  We  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  line  in  Cam- 
bodia. It  is  time  to  confront  our  own 
constitutional  responsibihtii  s  in  matters 
of  war  and  peace,  to  accept  them  and  to 
act  on  them. 

It  is  absurd  to  assert  thai  the  passage 
of  the  amendment  will  cut  o  f  funds  from 
Americans  who  are  fighting  in  Cambodia 
and.  thus,  put  them  in  jeopardy.  Not  a 
single  life  will  be  lost  because  of  this 
amendment,  but  many  will  have  been 
lost  because  it  was  not  on  the  statute 
books  l)efore  the  offensives  were 
launched  inside  Cambodia.  If  anything, 
this  amendment  will  curb  Jie  acciunu- 
lation  of  new  casualties  in  ( Cambodia  by 
assuring  the  return  of  Amnrican  forces 
from  the  jeopardy  in  which  they  have 
been  placed  in  Cambodia  wit  hout  the  ad- 
vice or  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  is  not  a  rash  and 
reckless  step.  It  is  the  suresi  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  safety  of  the  U.S.  forces  in 
Cambodia  because  it  will  require  their 
withdrawal  in  accordance  w  th  the  Pres- 
ident's own  timetable.  Yet.  to  take  the 
President  at  his  word  is  row  called  a 
repudiation  of  the  Presid«nt.  That  is 
the  same  kind  of  reverse  log  c  which  sees 
expanding  the  violence  throi  ighout  Indo- 
china and,  hence,  rising  Aioerican  cas- 
ualties and  costs,  as  the  safest  and 
shortest  path  out  of  Vietnar  i. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  intended  to  shackle  the 
President  in  the  exercise  of  his  power. 
It  is  doubtful  that  Alexancfcr  Hamilton 
agreed  and  the  executive  branch,  for 


several  administrations,  clearly  has  not 
agreed.  Nevertheless,  I  do  know  that  for- 
eign relations  and  war  making  are 
among  the  most  serious  problems  of 
Government  which  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Constitution.  I  do  know  that 
both  branches  of  the  Government  are 
involved  in  them — expressly  and  implic- 
itly— by  the  Constitution.  That  the  Con- 
gress neglected  to  assert  a  suCQcient 
responsibility  at  the  outset  of  Vietnam — 
as  we  did  neglect  to  do  under  the  previous 
administration — is  no  excuse  for  not 
facing  up  to  it  now. 

If  a  reassertion  of  a  constitutional  ob- 
ligation by  the  Senate  prevents  expedi- 
ent decisions  by  the  executive  branch  in 
the  future  that  is  precisely  its  intent. 
Expediency  is  not  the  highest  virtue  In  a 
constitutional  democracy.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  it  is  a  durable  virtue  in  any  so- 
ciety. In  any  event,  I  believe  that  the 
cross-checks  and  safeguards  of  the  con- 
stitutional processes  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace  must  be  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate if  we  are  retain  free  constitutional 
government  in  this  Nation. 

The  Cooper-Chm-ch  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  valid  step  in  this  process. 
It  can  act  in  concert  and  again  I  empha- 
size the  words  "in  concert" — with  the 
President's  intent,  to  close  out  this  ven- 
ture into  Cambodia  and  to  shrink  our 
involvement  in  Indochina  where  no  vital 
interests  of  this  Nation  are  at  stake, 
where  our  casualties  now  number  over 
325,000,  including  almost  50,000  dead, 
and  are  still  rising,  where  our  costs  are 
well  in  excess  of  $100  billion  and  where 
we  have  immersed  ourselves  in  a  bottom- 
less well  of  war — in  a  tragic  conflict 
without  a  visible  end. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  does  not 
have  this  time  taken  from  his  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  Interest  and  deep  and  gen- 
uine understanding  to  what  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said.  I  was 
reading  a  novel  this  week  by  Charles 
Collingwood,  the  correspondent,  in  which 
he  has  his  principal  character  speaking 
with  a  distinguished  activist  for  peace. 

He  says  to  him: 

We  are  both  for  peace.  The  difference  Is 
that  you  are  obsessed  with  the  principles 
Involved  and  I  am  obsessed  with  the  tech- 
niques. 

To  a  great  degree  that  is  the  dilemma 
facing  the  Senate,  in  trying  to  find  and 
bring  together  the  essential  principles 
of  ending  the  war  in  Cambodia  and  end- 
ing our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  accel- 
erating at  the  greatest  practical  rate  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam 
consistent  with  their  security  and  con- 
sistent with  the  obligations  we  have  as 
well,  and  at  the  same  time  developing 
the  techniques  whereby  these  things  are 
to  be  accomplished. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is 
designed  to  operate  in  concert  with  the 
declared  intent  or  declared  objectives  of 


the  President.  I  assume  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  our  continuing  to  make 
that  clear  as  we  debate  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  quite 
the  contrary,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
emphasize  it  at  every  available  oppor- 
tunity. I  understand  the  distinguished 
minority  leader's  thoughts  and  thinking 
on  these  problems.  And  I  know  that  he 
and  the  others  on  the  other  side  of  the 
matter  are  just  as  much  concerned  as 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  knows.  I 
have  never  at  any  time  taken  a  position 
that  I  personally  am  automatically 
against  any  amendments  to  the  military 
sales  biU.  Indeed,  there  will  be  several  of 
them  that  I  will  support. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  we  can  work 
out  a  consensus  rather  than  a  confronta- 
tion as  we  proceed  with  these  amend- 
ments. 

Therefore.  I  am  also  very  grateful  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has  re- 
ferred to  the  date  here  of  the  1st  of  July, 

I  said  a  few  moments  ago  to  the  press 
that  I  have  made  a  completely  unauthor- 
ized statement.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  no  one  with  regard  to  this  state- 
ment. But  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
we  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  before  the  1st 
of  July — I  did  not  know  how  long  before, 
whether  it  is  an  hour,  a  day,  a  woek,  2 
weeks,  or  3  weeks.  But  I  believe  that  we 
will  be  out  of  Cambodia  before  that  date. 

I  believe  the  operation  is  a  tactical 
success.  However,  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  political  concern  to  Americans  of  all 
opinions. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  can  get  some- 
where if  we  make  it  clear  as  we  debate 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  that  ev- 
erybody agrees  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  amendment  does  not  fall  In  or  lock 
in  until  the  date  w^en  the  President  has 
given  the  country  his  solemn  pledge  we 
wUl  be  out  of  Cambodia.  I  believe  it;  I 
act  on  it;  and  I  think  the  country  ex- 
pects It.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  promise 
and  I  support  the  President's  assurance 
that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 
the  war. 

I  myself  look  not  so  much  at  the  map 
as  I  look  at  the  calendar  because  what 
we  are  concerned  with  is  the  operation 
of  the  calendar,  the  passage  of  time,  and 
the  shortening  of  time,  which  means  the 
less  time  we  are  in  Vietnam  the  less  casu- 
alties we  incur. 

Therefore,  subject  to  what  I  regard  as 
not  Insuperable  operables  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  language,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
find  itself  to  be  of  such  a  mind  that 
virtually  all  Senators  may  be  moved  to 
support  the  intent  of  the  Senate  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  Government  of  Cambodia. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  made  some  im- 
portant progress  here  today  in  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  who  has  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, that  I  was  referring  to  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that,  indeed,  what  the  Senate  is  doing 
is  in  concert  with  the  President's  de- 
clared intention;  and  that  I  speak  with 
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honesty  of  the  importance  of  making 
clear  that  we  do  not  distrust  the  Presi- 
dent, that  we  accept  his  word,  and  that 
perhaps  we  can  say  somewhere  in  the 
amendment  the  1st  of  July  or  before. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
question  of  a  date  is  something  on  which 
I  am  sure  an  agreement  could  be  reached. 

As  far  as  the  President's  word  is  con- 
cerned I  have  never  doubted  it.  As  far 
as  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  is  concerned,  there 
is  nothing  personal  in  this  amendment 
and  the  Senate  may  rest  assured,  again 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  there  will 
be  nothing  political  or  partisan  in  it. 
It  is  a  question  of  acting  in  concert  with 
the  executive  branch  because  there  Is 
a  delineation  of  powers,  a  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  each  branch  must  make  it 
the  objective,  in  concert,  to  see  that  their 
separate  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution are  retained. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  conclude  by  saying  the 
majority  leader's  patriotism  and  com- 
plete devotion  to  his  responsibilities  are 
unquestioned  in  this  Chamber,  as  he 
knows. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  say  the  same 
for  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  CHURCH  and  Mr.  GRIFFIN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  first  to  defer  to  the  Senator  from 
MichigEin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Trom  Idaho  would 
have  to  ask  imanimous  consent  since 
there  is  no  pending  business  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor.  The 
Senator  would  have  to  ask  for  imani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  respond 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  but 
I  am  happy  to  defer  first  to  the  assistant 
minority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  take  issue  with  anything 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  said;  I  am  in  full  accord  with  his 
remarks.  Yet,  I  cannot  let  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader — and  we  know  he  speaks 
with  deep  sincerity  and  great  convic- 
tion— stand  completely  unchallenged. 

This  is  an  historic  debate  going  on  in 
the  Senate.  Among  Senators  there  are 
some  basic  and  fundamental  differences 
in  points  of  view  which  cannot  be  clouded 
over  and  should  not  be  dismissed.  As  I 
said  on  the  floor  the  other  day,  if  any 
Senator  wants  to  offer  a  resolution  to 
declare  war  against  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  he  would  certainly  be 
within  his  constitutional  right  to  do  so. 
The  Constitution  makes  it  very  clear 
that  Congress  has  that  responsibility. 
Perha];>s  at  some  earlier  date,  Congress 


should  have  debated  such  a  resolution 
and  should  have  taken  action,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The  fact  is  that  when  this  President 
assumed  office,  we  were  already  in  a  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Church- 
Cooper  resolution  as  now  worded — I  do 
not  know  what  changes  may  develop,  but 
as  it  is  now  worded— cuts  off  options  and 
ties  the  hands  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  in  areas  where  he  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  make  what  are  essentially 
battlefield  decisions. 

In  World  War  n,  we  did  not  confine 
ourselves  to  fighting  the  enemy  in  Ger- 
many. We  fought  the  enemy  where  we 
found  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Based  on  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  goes  back  to  the 
point  I  have  already  made  in  this  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  declare  war.  But  that  is  a  very  broad 
policy  decision.  The  Church-Cooper  pro- 
posal goes  far  beyond  such  a  broad  policy 
declaration.  It  seeks  to  make  what,  in 
effect,  are  battlefleld  decisions;  It  would 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  as  dom- 
mander  in  Chief  in  his  ability  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  forces. 

I  know  it  is  not  the  Intention  of  the 
sponsors  to  aid  the  enemy;  of  course, 
it  is  not.  But  the  amendment,  if  it  were 
adopted  in  its  present  form,  would  have 
the  effect  of  aiding  the  enemy  by  tying 
the  hands  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
in  a  way  that  would  prevent  him  from 
making  decisions  that  need  to  be  made. 

I  know  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  makes  his  argument  with  deep 
sincerity  and  he  is  entitled  to  his  con- 
victions. I  hope  whatever  compromise 
can  be  reached  here  will  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Conu-uAnder  in  Chief  in  this 
very,  very  important  hour  in  our  history. 
At  a  time  when  he  is  not  sending  more 
and  more  troops  to  Southeast  Asia  but 
he  is  bringing  more  and  more  troops 
home,  the  President  is  entitled  to  good- 
faith  support  and  confidence  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
low me  to  reply  to  the  extent  that  I  saw 
on  the  ticker  yesterday  where  the  num- 
ber of  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
increased  by  1,200.  It  is  only  momentary. 

The  President  himself  tied  his  own 
hands  because  he  is  the  one  who  said 
U.S.  forces  would  not  go  beyond  21  miles; 
and  he  is  the  one  who  said  we  would  be 
out  not  later  than  July  1, 1970. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  in  concert, 
is  to  add  strength  to  the  President's 
sinews  to  give  him  support  he  is  entitled 
to  and  deserves.  In  withdrawing  from 
Cambodia,  and  to  make  certain  what  he 
has  said  will  be  upheld  by  law  through- 
out the  Government. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  there  are  other  substantive  limi- 
tations in  the  Church-Cooper  resolution 
which  go  beyond  what  the  President 
said? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  will  not  be  a  reentry  in 
Cambodia  after  July  1,  1970.  And  I  am 
sure  in  my  mind  that  the  President  does 
not  contemplate  that.  I  think  the  Sen- 


ate should  exercise  some  of  its  advlce- 
and-consent  functions  with  respect  to 
the  President,  rather  than  to  leave  them 
to  those  who  are  around  the  President 
all  the  time  and  are  not  aware  of  what 
the  people  whom  we  represent  in  the 
Nation  are  thinking. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say,  flrst  of  all,  that  I  heard  the  Pres- 
ident himself  say  he  had  no  plan  to  re- 
turn to  Cambodia  after  the  present  op- 
eration; that  if  any  necessity  were  to 
arise  in  the  future  for  again  reaching 
into  Cambodia  to  strike  at  these  sanc- 
tuaries, he  said  that  would  be  under- 
taken by  the  South  Vietnamese.  So  I 
think  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
amendment  that  contradicts  the  policy 
as  delineated  by  the  President. 

However,  I  hope  the  talk  of  compro- 
mise would  stop.  What  we  are  trying  to 
reach,  really,  is  an  accommodation;  not 
a  compromise.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  neither  to  undercut  the 
President,  nor  to  question  his  powers 
under  the  Constitution  to  discharge  his 
responsibilties  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Indeed,  even  if  we  wanted  to  do  it,  we 
could  not  reduce  or  diminish  his  consti- 
tutional power  anyway. 

Rather,  this  amendment  seeks  to  as- 
sert a  congressional  responsibility  to 
share  with  the  President  the  burden  of 
defining  the  outer  limits  of  this  opera- 
tion in  Cambodia. 

We  have  drawn  those  limits  exactly 
where  the  President  fixed  them.  If  some 
change  in  language  seems  to  be  desirable 
in  order  to  make  the  intention  perfectly 
clear,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
substantive  thrust  of  the  amendment, 
then  certainly  as  one  sponsor,  I  would 
be  most  amenable.  Remember,  this  is  a 
bipartisan  effort.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Republican  Members  of  this 
body  have  joined  in  it,  and  no  aisle  severs 
this  debate  as  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  P"esident,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit,  I  would  be  very  anxious 
to  see  made  clear  in  the  debate— perhaps 
the  language  makes  clear — that  in  the 
process  of  withdrawal  from  Cambodia, 
the  President  does  have  the  presidential 
power  to  protect  those  troops  as  they  are 
going  out.  We  all  want  that.  That  is  one 
of  the  other  things  that  I  see  is  perfectly 
feasible.  I  am  sure  we  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment about  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  see  why. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  President  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  We  do  not  question  it. 
But  Congress  has  powers,  too,  and  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  exercise  them.  If  we 
are  going  to  come  out  of  this  war.  there 
is  only  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  for 
Congress  and  the  President,  standing  to- 
gether, to  assume  a  joint  responsibility 
for  a  plan  which  will  bring  us  out.  This 
amendment  is  drawn  in  that  spirit  and 
with  that  intention.  However  U  may  be 
construed  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  is  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes  un- 
der the  previous  order. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mi  President,  at 
tlie  outset,  may  I  express  itiy  admiration 
for  the  line  statement  made  this  morn- 
ing by  the  distingmshed  n  ajority  leader 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  and  ttie  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church >.  and  ilso  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distingu  ished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Scott  > ,  and  the  othei  Senators  who 
spoke  here. 

Mr.  President,  very  defi  nitely  it  Is  my 
intention  to  vote  in  favor  5f  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower left  the  White  Hduse  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1961,  we  American  1  had  685  mili- 
tary advisers  in  Vietnam.  On  that  sad 
day  In  1963  when  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated,  we  pad  more  than 
16,000  military  advisers  in  Vietnam. 
Then,  under  President  Uohnson,  that 
number  of  16,000  militaryladvisers  under 
President  Kennedy,  and  (i85  on  the  day 
that  President  Eisenhowei  left  the  White 
House,  had  grown  into  an  armed  force  of 
more  than  500,000  in  Sou  ;h  Vietnam. 

From  that  time  on  we  lave  had  mill- 
taiT  advisers  in  all  of  Soul  heast  Asia  and 
probably  as  many  as  3  million  combat 
troops  fighting  in  Vietnam  during  that 
period. 

They  talk  about  Vietnanization.  From 
1961  we  have  been  trying  Vietnamization. 
For  more  than  10  yeirs  we  in  the 
United  States  have  been  jiaying.  in  blood 
and  in  billions  of  dollars,  for  Vietnam - 
ization  of  Vietnam ;  ar  d  the  United 
States  has  no  mandate  from  Almighty 
God  to  police  the  entire  vorld. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  next  few 
days  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  restoring  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  C  ongress  in  for- 
eign policy  and  waging  wa  r. 

At  the  same  time  the  S  ;nate  can  move 
to  introduce  an  element  of  sanity  to 
U.S.  policy  in  Indochina  This  dual  op- 
portunity is  presented  to  us  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  sponsore  1  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper'  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
who  spoke  just  this  morning  in  this 
Chamber  and  who  has  all  along  been  tak- 
ing a  solid,  sound  position  in  support  of 
sanity  in  our  policy  in  S()utheast  Asia. 

The  Cooper-Church  aitiendment  is  the 
first  of  several  which  willjat  long  last  give 
Senators  and  Congressman,  as  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people,  the 
chance  to  declare  whether  they  favor 
continuation,  extension,  and  expsmsion 
of  the  Indochina  war,  cr  whether  they 
wish  to  bring  an  end  to  i  >ur  involvement 
in  an  immoral,  undeclart  d  war  in  South- 
east Asia  within  the  nex(  13  months.  Be- 
cause I  favor  the  latter  course,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Cooper-Chufch  amendment. 
This  is  not  only  an  immoral  and  un- 
declared war,  but  it  is  the  most  impopu- 
lar  war  and  longest  )iar  the  United 
States  has  ever  fought.  1 1  has  cost  a  tre- 
mendous toll  of  killed  in  action  and 
wounded. 

Many  lives  of  the  woi  nded  have  been 
saved,  but  a  tremendous  number  erf  the 
wounded  have  been  maimed  for  life.  An 
Ohio  youngster  I  know  had  one  leg  ott 
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below  the  knee  and  the  other  leg  off  above 
the  knee  and  lost  both  arms  in  combat. 
I  served  for  37  months  in  World  War  n, 
most  of  that  time  in  combat  overseas  and 
I  know  that  in  World  War  H,  or  in  any 
previous  war.  that  would  have  been  a 
mortal  wound  and  he  would  have  died 
within  a  matter  of  minutes.  Now  heli- 
copters evacuate  the  wounded  from  the 
battlefield  and,  with  the  great  advance  in 
surgery,  such  lives  are  saved.  We  are 
going  to  have  problems  for  years  and 
years  with  those  who  have  been  pitiful^ 
maimed  for  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  simply  binds  President  Nixon 
to  his  promise.  We  believe  he  intends  to 
keep  his  promise,  but  we  in  the  Senate 
have  the  right  to  speak  out  on  this  Issue. 
It  binds  him  to  withdraw  all  American 
troops  from  Cambodia  by  next  June  30. 
Furthermore,  it  would  assure  that  those 
troops  will  not  be  sent  back  into  combat 
in  Cambodia  without  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  stated  that 
President  Nixon  rejected  the  advice  of 
his  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secretary  of 
State  in  ordering  the  invasion  into  Cam- 
bodia by  men  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  do 
not  know  about  that.  I  am  not  privy  to 
what  goes  on  in  the  White  House.  But  I 
do  know  that  the  President  yielded  to  the 
CIA,  the  leaders  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  and  the  generals— includ- 
ing the  Attorney  General  from  Wall 
Street.  The  result  is  that  thousands  of 
Americaui  ground  combat  troops  have 
been  sent  into  battle  in  another  distant 
Southeast  Asian  land.  That  decision  was 
a  tragic  mistake  involving  grave  risks. 

The  folly  and  failure  of  this  latest 
adventure  into  Indochina  are  becoming 
increasingly  evident.  I  note  in  an  article 
before  me  that  whpi\  President  Nixon 
ordered  American  forces  into  Cambodia 
on  May  1,  he  told  the  American  people 
the  mission  was  to  destroy  the  central  of- 
fice for  South  Vietnam— COSUN— that  is 
the  Communist's  jungle  pentagon.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  in  his  demagogic  television 
address  to  the  American  people  announc- 
ing that  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  had 
taken  place  said  U.S.  troops  were  wiping 
out  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  and  that 
the  main  objective  was  to  destroy  the 
•  headquarters  for  the  entire  Communist 
military  operation  in  South  Vietnam 
located  in  Cambodia"  and  that  our  troops 
would  penetrate  not  to  exceed  21  miles 
into  Cambodia  and  that  this  entry  into 
Cambodia  and  the  operation  would  be 
completed  by  July  1. 

That  headquarters,  known  as  COSVN, 
has  not.  in  fact,  been  attacked  by  Ameri- 
can or  South  Vietnamese  forces,  though 
that  was  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  this 
adventure  across  the  border  of  a  nation, 
Cambodia,  whose  neutrality  we  had 
guaranteed. 

But  It  appears  now,  that  this  head- 
quarters has  not  been  found  and  de- 
stroyed, and  that  American  military  in- 
telligence and  the  CIA  are  guilty  of  the 
most  serious  blund'^r  siiwie  the  time  they 
assured  General  Mac  Arthur  that  if  he 
invaded  North  Korea  the  Chinese  would 
not  cross  the  Yalu  and  enter  the  Korean 
conflict.  General  MacArthur  disregarded 
his  instructicMis  from  President  Truman, 
advanced  into  North  Korea  close  to  its 


northerly  border  and  the  Chinese  Army 
crossed  the  Yalu  and  hurled  our  forces 
back  into  South  Korea  with  great 
slaughter.  This  was  an  equally  hor- 
rendous blunder.  Our  CIA  and  military 
intelligence  were  again  proven  wrong. 
Now  the  public  relations  men  at  the 
Pentagon — and  they  have  300  or  more 
personnel  doing  nothing  but  that — and 
Defense  Secretary  Laird  glibly  say  that 
COSVN  or  the  military  headquarters  di- 
recting the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese forces  Is  mobile  and  has  been 
moved  somewhere  in  Cambodia. 

We  did  not  hear  about  this  mobile 
headquarters  until  we  suddenly  invaded, 
and  then  it  eluded  our  forces. 

As  a  result  of  our  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia there  has  been  a  strengthened 
resolve  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam  and 
an  increased  willingness  to  help  on  the 
part  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
Now  they  are  finally  getting  together; 
and  no  doubt  these  great  superpowers 
will  be  more  than  happy  to  replace  every 
weapon  and  every  roimd  of  ammunition 
captured  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries.  If  we  force  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  seek  closer  alliance 
with  the  Chinese  and  to  become  depend- 
ent upon  the  Chinese,  we  will  have 
created  a  situation  which  could  doom 
all  of  Southeast  Asia  to  another  20  years 
of  war. 

The  most  serious  consequence  of  the 
decision  to  Invade  Cambodia  has  been  the 
terrible  division  within  our  own  coun- 
try. Students  on  our  college  campuses 
and  thoughtful  citizens  of  all  ages  felt 
that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  their 
leaders.  They  feel  that  way  now.  Four 
young  students  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity in  my  home  State  of  Ohio,  who  were 
on  the  Common,  where  they  had  every 
right  to  be,  were  killed.  Two  of  those 
four  were  girls.  One  was  a  spectator,  and 
the  other  had  just  come  out  of  a  dormi- 
tory from  a  class,  with  school  books  un- 
der her  arm. 

There  had  been  demonstrations  over 
Cambodia  on  the  previous  Saturday  and 
Simday  nights  on  the  streets  of  Kent. 
There  had  been  denunciations  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia.  The  fear  expressed 
by  the  students  of  Kent  State  on  that 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  night  over 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  was  that  we 
had  opened  another  front  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  war  had  been  expanded 
and  extended  on  another  front,  and 
there  was  no  end  of  hostilities  in  sight. 
There  had  been  some  rioting  down- 
town. But  on  that  beautiful  Monday  af- 
ternoon of  May  4,  there  had  been  no 
violence  on  the  campus  and  at  about 
12:20  many  students  were  attending 
their  classes.  No  student  was  closer  to  the 
National  Guard  than  75  feet,  and  most  of 
them  were  more  than  100  feet  distant. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  volley  from 
guardsmen  who  seemed  to  be  trigger 
happy.  They  had  run  out  of  tear  gas  and 
as  Vice  President  Agnew  very  properly 
and  wisely  stated,  they  reacted  to  the 
crowd  on  the  campus.  They  killed  four 
students,  not  one  of  whom  had  resorted 
to  any  violence  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  this  can  be  attributed 
to  the  tremendovis  feeling  in  our  coun- 
try against  entering  into  Cambodia  and 
into  Laos. 
Two  other  students  were  murdered  bf 
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policemen  following  similar  demonstra- 
tions at  Jackson  State  College  in  Missis- 
.<;ippi.  No  possible  military  gains  in  Cam- 
bodia could  be. worth  the  tearing  apart 
of  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 

The  fact  that  should  now  be  evident 
above  all  else  is  that  wars,  especially 
wars  of  the  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
variety,  are  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  generals. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  floor  we  fre- 
quently hear  from  Senators  who  are  re- 
garded as  war  hawks,  who  favor  all-out 
invasion,  even  to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of 
involving  some  of  our  allies,  and  sink- 
ing the  British  freighters  which  come 
from  Hong  Kong  into  Haiphong  Harbor. 
We  have  heard  them  speak  out,  time  and 
again,  saying  that  while  we  should  never 
have  been  In  Vietnam  in  the  flrst  place, 
now  that  we  are  there,  we  must  see  it 
through. 

Mr.  President,  2,500  years  ago  Con- 
fucius said  that  a  man  who  makes  a 
mistake  and  does  not  correct  it  makes 
another  mistake.  Mr.  President,  that 
goes  for  the  U.S.  Government  also.  Now 
we  have  compounded  our  mistake  by 
extending  combat  in  Cambodia  and  in 
Laos. 

In  1965  and  1966,  Pentagon  officials 
released  optimistic  reports  on  an  early 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  They  persuaded 
President  Johnson  to  begin  the  escala- 
tion which  has  led  to  the  death  of  more 
than  50,000  young  Americans  and  maim- 
ing and  wounding  more  than  281,000 
other  Americans,  and  the  waste  of  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars.  In  addition, 
many  of  our  soldiers  and  military  ad- 
visers overseas  from  1961  to  the  present 
have  been  afflicted  with  malaria  fever, 
bubonic  plague,  and  other  tropical  and 
jungle  diseases.  Some  of  them  have  died 
from  those  diseases,  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  others  will  suffer  malaria 
fever  and  other  diseases  as  long  as  they 
live.  The  generals  of  our  Armed  Forces 
win  wholesale  promotions,  so  we  have  a 
flock  of  major  generals,  lieutenant  gen- 
erals, and  brigadier  generals.  They  at- 
tain wholesale  promotions,  but  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  other 
military  escalation  and  expansion  of  our 
involvement  in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
proved  it  is  impossible  to  bomb  a  deter- 
mined people  into  submission. 

That  Is  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam.  I  was 
In  Vietnam  in  1965  and  again  in  1968. 
On  my  visit  in  1968,  General  Westmore- 
land told  me  that  the  bulk  of  the  Viet- 
cong fighting  us  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
were  born  and  reared  in  the  Mekong 
Delta.  General  Stilwell,  then  the  deputy 
commander,  told  me  that  it  was  80  per- 
cent. I  mentioned  that,  therefore,  it  was 
a  civil  war.  He  did  not  like  that.  He  said 
it  might  be  considered  an  insurrection. 

The  CIA  and  the  generals  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  unable  to  un- 
derstand that  political  considerations 
and  human  values  must  often  override 
military  strategy.  The  tragedy  of  our  in- 
tnision  into  Cambodia  is  the  revelation 
that  President  Nixon  has  accepted  the 
simplistic  rhetoric  of  the  same  generals 
and  admirals  who  have  led  us  into  the 
Southeast  Asian  abyss  under  the  guise 
of  victory. 

By  ordering  the  invasion  of  Cambodia, 
President  Nixon  has  expanded  the  war. 
By  refusing  and  failing  to  consult  Con- 


gress on  that  decision,  he  has  made  it 
what  could  be  termed  "Nixon's  war." 
I  am  not  using  that  term,  but  it 
could  be  applied  the  same  as  "Johnson's 
war"  was  applied  during  the  latter's 
administration. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  be- 
fore us  should  be  sustained.  It  is  a  dec- 
laration of  the  Senate  that  this  unwin- 
nable  war  must  be  ended.  Adoption  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is  our 
declaration  of  the  will  and  determination 
that  civilian  authority  in  the  United 
States  is  supreme,  just  as  the  Founding 
Fathers  proclaimed  when  they  wrote  our 
Constitution.  Let  us  try  to  return  to  that. 

The  truth  is  that,  after  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  in  office,  Mr.  Nixon,  as  his 
predecessor.  President  Johnson,  has  be- 
come hypnotized  by  the  alluring  but 
foreboding  idea  of  complete  military  vic- 
tory in  Southeast  Asia.  Tljose  members 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  or 
Vietcong,  in  Vietnam,  and  those  who  are 
fighting  in  Laos,  are  fighting  for  na- 
tional liberation  of  their  country.  In 
some  areas  they  have  been  fighting  ever 
since  the  French  tried  to  restore  the  lush 
Indochinese  empire,  following  the  end  of 
World  War  11;  and  in  their  opinion,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  states  in 
many  Asiatic  countries,  the  United 
States  has  now  taken  over  the  aggression 
of  the  French  colonial  leaders  who 
sought  to  restore  their  empire,  which 
kept  the  Vietnamese  and  other  Indo- 
Chinese  in  suppression  for  many,  many 
years.  Mr.  Nixon  has  fallen  victim  to  the 
advice  of  Pentagon  persuaders.  He  has 
broadened  our  conmiitment,  deepened 
our  involvement,  and  is  fast  causing  the 
United  States  to  become  mired  in  the 
mud  of  Indochina. 

Given  the  traditional  ethnic  hostilities 
between  the  Vietnamese  and  Cambodi- 
ans together  wjtn  the  fragile  grip  of 
Gen.  Lon  Nol  over  Cambodians,  a  con- 
certed Communist  attack  on  their  com- 
bined forces  after  the  administration's 
proposed  current  withdrawal  would  put 
the  South  Vietnamese-Cambodian  force 
in  grave  jeopardy  that  might  require  in 
the  eyes  of  Pentagon  generals  an  Amer- 
ican rescue  operation.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

Throughout  the  entire  world,  in  the 
capitals  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  there 
has  been  a  revulsion  of  feelings  of  out- 
rage and  dismay  over  this  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Cambodia  which  we 
hsid  guaranteed.  There  have  been  riots 
outside  American  embassies,  damage  to 
embassy  buildings  in  Asia  and  in  Europe, 
and  injuries  inflicted  upon  some  of  our 
nationals,  due  to  this  expansion  and  es- 
calation of  the  war  by  invading  Cam- 
bodia and  also  by  taking  action  in  Laos. 
I  recall  distinctly  in  1965,  when  I  was  in 
every  area  of  Laos,  that,  having  guar- 
anteed the  neutrality  of  Laos,  our  war- 
planes  were  disguised  as  they  bombed 
Laos.  But  in  t968,  when  I  was  again 
taken  by  helicopter  throughout  all  areas 
of  Laos,  I  saw  our  American  planes  going 
back  and  forth  without  any  disguise 
whatever  on  their  bombing  missions. 

Beyond  all  this  is  the  bitterness  toward 
us  that  this  ill-timed  Nixon  adventure 
has  engendered  in  the  Soviet  Union.  So- 
viet leaders  have  denounced  this  policy 


recently  and  seem  to  be  greatly  con- 
cerned. Let  us  hope  that  the  success  of 
the  SALT  talks,  which  have  been  pro- 
ceeding in  Vierma.  with  not  be  gravely 
endangered  by  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  fear  that  the  SALT 
talks  might  be  endangered  is  another 
argument  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Cranston),  this 
Cambodian  adventure  is  tearing  us  apart. 
More  and  more  Americans  are  coming 
to  accept  the  very  dangerous  philosophy 
that  superiority  m  physical  strength  or 
weapons  can  be  equated  with  moral 
superiority. 

Some  students  have  burned  ROTC 
buildings,  which  they  consider  to  be  a 
protest  against  the  military  and  against 
our  fighting  in  Vietnam.  I  deplore  this 
very  much.  I  have  friends  who  could  not 
have  made  it  in  college  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ROTC. 

I  denounce  any  student  who  destroys 
or  damages  ROTC  buildings.  As  a  former 
chief  prosecuting  attorney,  I  believe  that 
acts  of  violence  of  that  kind,  like  a 
shadow,  should  be  followed  by  arrest  and 
certain  punishment. 

More  recently,  that  excuse  has  been 
given  on  coUege  campuses  as  a  protest 
against  our  aggression  and  invasion  of 
Cambodia.  There  is  no  rhsone  nor  rea- 
son for  destructive  tactics  such  as  that. 

Students  who  break  and  enter  ROTC 
buildings  and  destroy  property  should 
not  only  be  expelled  from  college  but 
should  also  be  prosecuted  for  violations 
of  the  law.  I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject. 

Unfortunately,  in  Ohio  some  students 
of  Kent  State  University  on  Saturday 
night.  May  2,  Indulged  in  violence  in 
the  city  of  Kent.  Preceding  the  violence 
they  destroyed  the  ROTC  building.  Later 
some  hundreds  of  students  enjoying 
themselves  in  downtown  Kent  were 
joined  by  a  hundred  or  so  who  seemed 
to  be  bent  on  violence.  Rioting  extending 
over  the  period  of  some  hours  through- 
out Saturday  night  resulted  in  broken 
windows  and  bruised  bodies  of  students 
rioting  and  also  of  policemen  and  dep- 
uty sheriffs  attempting  to  restore  order. 

Those  students  guilty  of  unlawful  acts 
should  be  punished  and  no  doubt  some 
will.  A  number  were  arrested  at  the  time 
and  then  later  released  on  bail.  The 
mayor  declared  a  6  a.m.  curfew  tind,  un- 
fortunately, quite  a  substantial  number 
of  girls  and  boys  who  had  not  partici- 
pated in  any  misdeeds  whatever  nor  aid- 
ed in  the  destruction  of  any  property 
were  taken  to  jail. 

Local  authorities  refused  to  permit 
these  girls  and  boys  to  use  the  telephone 
to  call  their  parents.  They  were  kept  in 
jail  throughout  the  night  and  then  re- 
leased only  upon  payment  of  a  fine, 
usually  $50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
National  Guardsmen  called  to  the  scene 
by  order  of  the  Governor  had  just  com- 
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pleted  riot  duty  in  Clevelt  nd  where  some 
hundreds  of  Teamsters  engaged  in  a 
wildcat  strike.  Violence  r< suited  between 
the  strikers  and  nonstriking  Teamsters. 
Trucks  were  burned.  driv(  ts  shot  at,  and 
the  guardsmen  were  giv?n  a  bad  time 
during  the  short  period  they  were  on 
duty  in  Cleveland  and  vicinity.  Then  the 
guardsmen  were  called  im  nediately  from 
that  violence  to  Kent  an<  on  Sunday  to 
the  campus  of  Kent  St  ite  University. 
Those  militiamen  were  ir  a  thoroughly 
bad  mood. 

Now,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  ill  o  the  National 
Guardsmen  of  my  State.  Many  years 
ago,  I  was  proud  to  be  a  iiember  of  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  But  times  have 
changed.  We  in  the  Senate,  through  an 
oversight,  no  doubt,  mad;  provision  in 
the  selective  service  laws  ;hat  permitted 
young  men  18,  19,  and  20,  who  had  been 
high  school  dropouts,  or  could  not  enter 
college,  to  join  the  Natiom  d  Guard.  They 
were  exempted  from  the  ( Iraf t  in  all  the 
States.  I  do  not  know  anyt  tiing  about  the 
situation  in  other  States,  b  ut  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  inquire,  to  take  statements. 
and  to  talk  with  people,  and  I  do  know 
that  a  great  many  of  the  new  memliers 
of  the  National  Guard  joined  only  to  es- 
cape the  draft  and  avoid  being  sent  to 
Vietnam,  and  that  therefore  the  caliber 
of  the  National  Guardsm^i,  in  my  State 
at  least,  has  deteriorated  because  of  that. 
Mr.  President.  Monday,  May  4,  was  a 
beautiful,  sunshiny  day.  K  snt  State  Uni- 
versity was  in  full  operatio  i.  Classes  were 
proceeding.  Boys  and  girls  came  out  on 
the  common— as  it  is  calU  d— walking  to 
and  from  their  classes.  Sor  tie  who  had  no 
classes  were  simply  out  ningling  with 
their  friends. 

Members  of  the  State  h  ghway  patrol, 
who  had  also  been  called  o  it  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, were  present  on  the  campus.  They 
had  seven  helicopters  flying  over  the 
college  buildings  that  mori  ing.  No  one  in 
the  helicopters  witnessed--!  have  it  in 
writing  from  some  of  th((m.  and  some 
statements — any  sniper  fire,  or  any 
sniper  on  any  of  the  build  ings  or  on  the 
rooftops. 

These  highway  patrolmen  are  experi- 
enced civil  service  employe  ;s  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  They  had  a  p8w;ifying  influence 
at  Kent  State  University.  I  However,  the 
National  Guard  situation  was  different. 
On  this  beautiful  day,  the  students 
were  loitering  around,  and  suddenly  two 
fully  armed  National  Gunrd  units,  the 
1st  Battalion,  145th  Infaitry  Division, 
and  the  2d  Squadron.  l(i7th  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment,  appeared  and  moved 
toward  the  crowd  on  the  campus.  The 
Guaid  officers  bellowed  i  hrough  their 
bullhorns  for  the  crowd  to  move  on,  to 
disperse,  and  to  leave. 

The  crowd  did  not  do  it  quickly  enough 
to  suit  them,  so.  immediately,  the  unit  of 
the  107th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment, 
with  bayonets  unsheathed,  advanced  on 
the  students,  with  the  oflcers  ordering 
them,  via  their  bullhorns,  to  disperse, 
and  at  the  same  time  hurling  tear  gas 
canisters  at  them. 

The  distance  between  thi  students  and 
the  National  Guard  imits  was  probably 
75  to  100  feet.  The  canisters  would  spew 
forth  the  tear  gas  as  they  rolled  along  the 
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ground,  and  some  boy  would  pick  one  of 
them  up  and  hurl  it  back  at  the  guards- 
men. 

By  about  12:20  p.m.,  the  guardsmen 
had  thrown  all  their  tear  gas  canisters 
at  the  students  and  some  canisters  had 
been  hurled  back.  No  one  was  injured 
that  morning,  although  some  of  the 
guardsmen  had  been  injured  on  Satur- 
day night  and  perhaps  Sunday  night.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  students  threw  some 
stones.  Some  students  have  denied  it. 
But  I  have  some  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect tliat  perhaps  12  to  15  stones  were 
thrown  by  students  toward  the  guards- 
men. But  the  distance  was  so  great  that 
no  guardsman  was  injured  from  the 
stones. 

The  guardsmen  ran  out  of  tear  gas 
canisters,  and  they  immediately  ran  up 
a  little  hill  in  some  disorder. 

Suddenly  the  front  line  of  guardsmen 
kneeled,  according  to  some  signed  state- 
ments I  have.  Not  all  of  the  students  saw 
this,  but  I  have  some  statements,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  there  is 
a  Senate  investigation.  And  if  the  U.S. 
attorney  in  Ohio  calls  a  grand  jury,  I 
shall  turn  over  all  statements. 

One  Saturday  morning  we  had  40  stu- 
dents from  Kent  State  University  in  my 
Senate  office.  We  tried  to  take  state- 
ments from  them.  Some  students  came 
to  my  home  and  I  took  their  statements 
there.  My  Washington  address  is  hard 
to  find.  I  have  also  taken  some  state- 
ments of  guardsmen.  Those  statements 
will  be  turned  over  by  me  at  a  later  time 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

The  FBI  called  on  me,  and  I  was  af- 
fable in  dealing  with  them.  I  said  to 
them.  "You  are  doing  your  job.  And  I  am 
trying  to  do  my  Jt)b.  I  will  not  give  you 
the  statements  I  have  taken  from  stu- 
dents." 

At  the  time  of  this  occurrence  at  Kent 
State  University,  a  lieutenant  put  his 
hand  up  and  one  girl  heard  the  word 
"fire."  as  his  arm  went  down.  A  volley  of 
shots  rang  out.  Fortimately,  many  of 
the  guardsmen  fired  in  the  air  as  is 
shown  by  the  marks  on  bricks  on  a  build- 
ing. But,  unfortunately,  two  girls  were 
kiHed. 

One  of  them  standing  there  with  her 
schoolbooks  was  one  of  those  killed.  An- 
other girl  who  was  just  a  spectator  was 
also  killed.  And  there  were  two  fine  young 
men  killed. 

Mr.  President,  these  young  people  were 
not  bums.  They  were  not  rioting.  But 
their  young  lives  were  snuffed  out.  And 
10  more  were  hospitalized. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  National  Guard 
platoon  that  perpetrated  this,  one  fainted 
and  one  had  a  heart  attack.  There  was 
no  first-aid  treatment  for  anyone. 

This  all  came  about  as  a  result  of  our 
expanding  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Those  students  are  familiar  with  political 
affairs.  They  know  that  back  in  1968. 
Richard  Nixon,  when  campaigning  for 
the  office  of  President,  said  that  he  had 
a  secret  plan  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
They  had  expected  the  war  to  be  ended. 
Many  of  them  were  subject  to  the  draft 
if  the  war  were  not  ended.  They  hgA 
hoped  for  an  end  to  the  war. 
Then,  Instead  of  having  that  hope  real- 


ized, the  war  was  suddenly  expanded 
and  extended  by  our  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  President,  William  L.  Shirer,  a 
distinguished  historian  and  author,  has 
commented  on  our  invasion  of  Cambodia 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Mr.  Shirer's  book,  "The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich."  is  a  monu- 
mental work  in  its  field.  Mr.  Shirer  de- 
tects a  number  of  similarities  between 
the  war  policy  of  the  Tlilrd  Reich  and 
that  of  the  present  administration  in 
the  United  States. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Shirer  de- 
serve thoughtful  consideration  by  all  in 
this  country  who  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  William  L.  Shirer  published 
in  the  May  14  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

William  L.  Shirer  on  Cambodia 
I  hesitate  to  draw  parallels  between  what 
one  saw  in  Nazi  Germany  and  what  we  now 
see  here.  The  Third  Reich,  after  all,  was  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship.  We  are  a  democracy. 
Nevertheless  .  .  . 

When  Hitler  Invaded  Poland  on  Sept.  1. 
1939.  the  official  communique  of  the  German 
High  Command  called  It  a  "counter-attack." 
The  official  communique  of  the  American 
High  Command  In  Saigon  called  our  moves 
Into  Cambodia   "counter-attacks." 

When  Hitler  invaded  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way on  April  9.  1940,  the  official  German 
communique  said  this  was  "to  protect  their 
freedom  and  independence."  We  have  been 
hearing  similar  language  from  Washington 
to  Justify  sending  our  armed  forces  into 
Cambodia. 

Press  dispatches  from  Washlngon  Indicate 
that  the  President  Is  gambling  on  "victory," 
and  that  if  the  gamble  succeeds  he  believes 
the  American  people  will  forget  everything 
else.  "What  really  matters  as  far  as  the  peo- 
ple are  concerned."  the  President  said  at 
the  Pentagon,  "is  that  it  comes  out  all  right. 
If  it  comes  out  all  right,  that  is  what  really 
counts."  Senator  Aiken  seemed  to  sense  this 
when  he  said:  "If  his  strategy  is  successful 
.  .  .  then  we  will  have  to  call  him  a  hero." 

This  somehow  reminds  me  of  the  secret 
speech  Hitler  made  to  his  generals  on  the 
eve  of  the  German  aggression  against  Po- 
land. 

"I  shall  give  a  propagandist  reason  for 
starting  the  war— never  mind  whether  it  is 
plausible  or  not.  The  victor  will  not  be  asked 
afterward  whether  he  told  the  truth  or  not. 
In  starting  and  waging  a  war  it  is  not  right 
that  matters  but  victory." 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  compare  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  Hitler.  But  the  shabby  prop- 
aganda out  of  Washington  since  our  going 
into  Cambodia  is  bound  to  remind  one  of  the 
Nazi  propaganda  used  to  Justify  the  Ger- 
mans going  into  Poland,  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. 

William  L.  Shirer. 
Lenox,  Mass. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  address  today.  His  long  op- 
position to  the  war  is  well  known.  And 
what  he  says  today  is  consistent  with 
what  he  was  saying  last  year,  the  year 
before,  and  the  year  before  that. 
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Mr.  President,  had  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  been 
heeded  when  he  first  began  to  speak  out 
against  the  war,  we  would  not  be  in  the 
deep  trouble  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

I  commend  the  Senator.  He  is  one  of 
the  early  dissenters  who  foresaw  that 
the  course  we  were  following  in  South- 
east Asia  would  lead  inexorably  to  a 
crisis  at  home  so  serious  that,  tragically, 
young  college  students  of  his  own  State 
have  fallen  victims  to  it.  In  a  sense,  they, 
too,  are  casualties  of  this  war. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  ex- 
ceptionally fine  address. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  kindness  and  for  the  state- 
ments he  has  just  made. 

I  hold  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  the 
highest  admiration.  He  is  a  great  leader 
of  this  Nation  and  a  great  statesman.  I 
know  that  during  the  past  years  he  has 
been  outspoken  time  and  time  again  not 
only  in  his  own  State  but  also  in  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  expressed  strong  opposi- 
tion to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  the  Senate  now  transacting 
routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  now  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  May  14, 1970: 

S.  2452.  An  act  to  amend  section  211  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  equalize  the 
retirement  benefits  for  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  retirement 
benefits  provided  for  other  officers  in  the 
uniformed  services:  and 

S.  3435.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain, 
Ga.,  depicting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy. 
On  May  18, 1970: 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolutlcm  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Jame«  Edwin  Webb 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Botu'd  of  Regents  of 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


OIL    POLLUTION— MESSAGE    FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-340) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harris)  laid  before  Uie  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  oil  that  fuels  our  industrial  civil- 
ization can  also  foul  otir  natural 
environment. 

The  threat  of  oil  pollution  from  ships — 
both  at  sea  and  in  our  harbors — repre- 
sents a  growing  danger  to  our  marine 
environment.  With  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  over  the  past  three  decades, 
seaborne  oil  transport  has  multiplied 
tenfold  and  presently  constitutes  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  world's  ocean 
commerce. 

This  increase  in  shipping  has  in- 
creased the  oil  pollution  hazard.  Within 
the  past  ten  years,  there  have  been  over 
550  tanker  coUisions,  four-fifths  of  which 
have  involved  ships  entering  or  leaving 
ports.  The  routine  discharge  by  tsmkers 
and  other  ships  of  oil  and  oily  wastes 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  operation  is 
also  a  major  contributor  to  the  oU  pollil- 
tion  problem. 

The  development  of  world  commerce 
and  industry  and  its  growing  dependence 
on  oil  need  not  result  in  these  added 
dangers.  The  growing  threat  from  oil 
spills  can  be  cc«itained — not  by  stop- 
ping industrial  progress — but  through  a 
careful  combination  of  international  co- 
operation and  national  initiatives. 

This  message  outlines  a  number  of  ac- 
tions which  the  Congress  should  take  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  oil  pollution.  It  also 
announces  additional  executive  measures 
which  will  promote  this  same  end 
and  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  in- 
dustry and  the  American  public  to  aid  in 
this  important  effort. 

1.    INTERNATIONAL    CONVENTIONS 

The  problem  of  oil  spills  is  a  major 
international  environmental  problem  and 
any  remedy  must  deal  effectively  with 
its  global  implications.  Last  year  in  Brus- 
sels, working  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization,  an  arm  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  joined  with 
other  nations  in  reaching  Important 
agreements  in  this  area.  We  signed  two 
new  conventions  which  would  allow  us 
to  take  actions  within  an  international 
framework  to  prevent  oil  spill  damages 
and  to  assure  compensation  when  spills 
occur. 

Today,  I  am  transmitting  these  con- 
ventions to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent.  The  ratification  of  the  first  of 
these  conventions  will  empower  us,  by 
International  agreement,  to  take  preven- 
tive action  against  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  which  threaten  imminent  pollution 
danger  to  our  coasts.  Had  this  treaty 
been  In  force  at  the  time  of  the  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster  In  1967,  effective  action 
could  have  been  initiated  without  delay 
to  prevent  or  limit  the  damaging  effects. 
The  second  cc«ivention  imposes  strict 
civil  liability  upon  the  owner  of  vessels 
responsible  for  pollution  damage  to 
coastal  areas,  regardless  of  the  location 


of  the  vessel.  The  Congress  should  con- 
sider the  differences  between  existing 
domestic  legislation  and  this  convention 
and.  If  necessary,  enact  conforming  legis- 
lation. In  ratifying  these  conventions,  we 
will  demonstrate  our  firm  belief  that  the 
danger  of  oil  pollution  is  an  urgent  mat- 
ter for  international  regulation,  and  that 
inncxient  victims  of  oil  spills  should  not 
go  uncompensated. 

Another  major  international  action  to 
curb  oil  pollution  was  the  adoption  last 
year  of  amendments  to  the  1954  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the 
Sea  by  Oil.  These  amendments  deal  prin- 
cipally with  the  intentional  discharge  of 
oil  or  oily  wastes  on  the  high  seas  and 
establish  new  rules  prohibiting  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  within  50  miles  of  our  coast. 
These  amendments  are  also  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
cc«isent,  and  legislation  will  be  submitted 
to  provide  for  the  effective  enforcement 
of  these  new  international  requirements. 

The  amendments  to  the  1954  Conven- 
tion may  not  go  into  effect  for  some  time, 
since  they  require  ratification  by  other 
nations.  This  process  could  take  several 
years.  Therefore,  I  am  instructing  appro- 
priate United  States  authorities  to  bring 
the  provisions  of  these  amendments  into 
effect  with  respect  to  American  vessels 
as  soon  as  the  Implementing  legislation 
is  adopted.  I  hope  that  other  nations  will 
take  similar  action  to  implement  these 
changes  for  their  own  vessels  before  the 
treaty  amendments  go  into  effect. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  eager  to  participate  In  any  interna- 
tional forum  considering  the  problems  of 
marine  pollution.  We  particularly  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  NATO's  Committee  on 
the  Challenges  of  Modem  Society  which 
will  sponsor  a  conference  this  fall  in 
Brussels  to  exchange  Information  and 
make  recommendations  for  further  in- 
ternational action  concerning  oil  spills. 

2.    INTERNATIONAL    STANDARDS    FOR    SHIP 
CONSTRCCTIOK  AND  OPERATION 

The  best  way  to  protect  oiu-  ocean  re- 
sources and  coastal  areas  from  oil  dam- 
age is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  oil 
spills.  The  establishment  of  more  effec- 
tive international  standards  for  both  the 
construction  and  the  operation  of  tanker 
vessels  will  materially  reduce  the  poten- 
tial hazard. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Is  being  in- 
structed to  seek  effective  multilateral  ac- 
tion to  prescrit>e  international  standards 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
tankers.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  will  develop  the  specific 
technical  standards  or  criteria  which 
could  form  the  basis  for  multilateral  ac- 
tion. 

3.    PORTS    AND    WATERWAYS    SAFETY    ACT 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1970, 
a  law  which  would  give  the  Coast  Guard 
additional  authority  to  protect  against 
oil  spills  in  several  Important  ways.  It 
would  allow  the  Coast  Guard  to  control 
vessel  traffic  in  the  inland  waters  and  the 
territorial  seas  of  the  United  States,  to 
regulate  the  handling  and  storage  of 
dangerous  cargoes  on  the  waterfront,  to 
establish  safety  requirements  for  water- 
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front  equipment  and 
up  safety  zones  or  other 
cess  areas  in  and  near 
harbors.  This  legislation 
cantly  enhance  our  driv 
pollution  and  I  hope 
give  it  early  and  favorablfe 


facilities,  and  to  set 

controlled  ac- 

iJ.S.  ports  and 

could  signifi- 

to  prevent  oil 

Congress  will 

attention. 


the 


4.  INCREASED  SURVEI -LANCE 

A  large  number  of  oil  spills  occur  in 
waters  close  to  our  shores.  Many  of  these 
spills  result  from  willfu  violations  of 
laws  which  limit  the  discharging  of  oil. 
Such  spills  can  be  red  iced  by  more 
stringent  surveillance  procedures.  All 
Government  agencies  are  t)eing  directed 
to  instruct  their  vessel  and  aircraft  com- 
manders and  other  persor  nel  to  immedi- 
ately report  all  oil  spUb  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  Every  citizen  who  observes  a  spill 
of  oil  should  do  likewise.  The  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  w  ill  increase  all- 
shore  air  patrols  in  the  areas  of  highest 
spill  potential  and  will  enforce  vigorously 
all  of  our  anti-pollution  laws. 

S.    BARSOK    ADVISOBT    RAO  kR    SYSTEMS 

Just  as  air  trafBc  contro  lers  are  neces- 
sary to  the  safe  operatic  i  of  airplanes, 
so  an  improved  traffic  coitrol  system  is 
needed  in  our  Nation's  mjst  active  har- 
bors. A  sj'stem  which  is  known  as  the 
Harbor  Advisory  Radar  System  has  been 
developed  and  is  now  operating  success- 
fully in  the  San  Francisco  area.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  will  establish 
more  such  systems  in  poi  ts  that  have  a 
heavy  traffic  of  oil-bearini ;  vessels.  These 
radar  systems,  operated  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  will  enable  tankers  and  other 
vessels  to  move  through  congested  areas 
with  much  less  risk  of  colision  and  will 
make  ports  such  as  N<  w  York.  New 
Orleans  and  Houston  safe  r  than  they  are 
at  present.  Pilots  who  use  these  ports  will 
receive  harbor  surveillanc(i  data  and  traf- 
fic information  by  radio  from  a  control 
center  that  will  be  manned  24  hours  a 
day  throughout  the  year 

«.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMEN"    :    EMERGENCY  OIL 
TSANSm    AND    STORACl      SYSTEMS 

In  addition  to  specific  legislation  and 
regulations  that  can  cor  tribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  reduction  cf  oil  spill  haz- 
ards, a  broad  program  o[  research  and 
development  concerning  oil  pollution 
must  also  be  pursued.  Thi  -se  efforts  must 
be  sufficiently  diverse  to  t  reat  all  aspects 
of  spill  prevention,  cleanup  and  the 
mitigation  of  ecological  damage.  Many 
such  programs  are  now  ui  derw  ay  in  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  un  versity  labora- 
tories. These  research  ar  d  development 
efforts  will  continue  to  nceive  emphasis 
until  satisfactory  solutiors  are  found. 

One  notable  result  of  jur  research  is 
the  test  which  was  conducted  last  week 
of  an  ingenious  system  fof  collecting  and 
removing  oil  from  damaged  vessels.  Using 
this  system,  up  to  20,000  Oons  of  oil  a  day 
could  be  pumped  from  stianded  or  leak- 
ing tankers  into  oil-tight  plastic  bags. 
These  bags  could  be  delikfered  by  air  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident  and  could  be 
towed  away  safely.  Th((  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  examine  the  results 
of  the  current  tests  and  v  ill  make  such  a 
system  available  for  use  o  n  both  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  this  coi  intry  as  soon  as 
practicable. 
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7.   COOPERATION  OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY   AND  PORT 
AUTHORITIES 

If  we  are  to  stop  or  even  reduce  the 
discharge  of  waste  oil  at  sea,  then  we 
must  provide  alternate  means  of  dis- 
posing of  it.  Port  areas  should  be 
equipped  with  facilities,  stationary  or 
mobile,  to  receive  oily  discharges  from 
vessels  upon  their  arrival  in  port.  If  the 
amendments  to  the  1954  Oil  Pollution 
Convention  I  have  referred  to  are 
adopted  and  permissible  oil  discharges  at 
sea  are  further  reduced,  then  such  facili- 
ties will  be  indispensable.  Therefore,  I 
am  calling  upon  private  industry  and 
port  authorities  to  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  reception  of  oily  wastes. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Transportation  will  coordinate  this 
effort. 

8      RADIOTELEPHONES 

Vessels  in  the  United  States  navigable 
waters  are  presently  required  only  to  use 
whistle  signals  to  communicate  with 
other  vessels.  Direct  radio  commimica- 
tions  between  vessels  would  supplement 
and  clarify  the  information  they  are  able 
to  exchauige  as  they  maneuver  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another.  Legislation  to 
require  the  use  of  bridge-to-bridge  radio- 
telephones is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

9.    THE    LICENSING    OF    TOWBOAT    OPERATORS 

Legislation  is  also  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress that  would  require  iminspected 
towing  vessels  to  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  a  licensed  operator.  I  en- 
dorse that  concept  and  call  for  its  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  We  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  increase  the  margin 
of  safety  for  maritime  traffic. 

10     FINANCING   CLEANUP   OPERATIONS 

When  oil  spills  occur,  considerable  re- 
sources are  required  to  finance  the  clean- 
up operation.  The  provisions  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
call  for  the  establishment  of  a  revolving 
fund  which  will  assure  that  money  is 
immediately  available  to  initiate  and 
conduct  such  efforts.  The  law  provides 
that  the  fund  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  spill. 

Today.  I  am  announcing  the  formal 
establishment  of  that  fund  and  am  dele- 
gating responsibility  for  its  administra- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Trsmsportation. 
As  soon  as  regulations  governing  the  op- 
erations of  this  fund  are  completed  and 
approved.  I  will  forward  to  the  Congress 
a  request  for  $35  million  to  finance  its 
operations. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
protect  the  national  environment  with- 
out retarding  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. The  program  outlined  in  this  mes- 
sage involves  significant  national  and 
international  actions  which  will  help  us 
to  meet  this  commitment.  By  working  to 
reduce  and  prevent  oil  spills  and  by  re- 
sponding more  effectively  to  those  spills 
which  do  occur,  these  measures  will  help 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our  na- 
tion and  in  all  parts  of  our  world. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  20.  1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  38181  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  4983  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  M. 
Buster: 

H  R.  6854.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells  and  fittings  for 
use  of  Smith  College.  Northampton,  Mass.: 

H  R.  8512  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  Import  duty  on  L-Dopa: 

H.R  12621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Robert  J.  Scanlon: 

H.R.  12959  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
J.ira  Haase: 

H.R.  14449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
M.  Sims.  Sr  ; 

H  R.  14619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Lawrence  F.  Payne,  U.S.  Army   (retired): 

H  R  14720.  An  act  to  continue  untU  the 
Close  of  June  30,  1973,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (Including 
ferruginous  orei   and  related  products: 

H.R.  16199.  An  act  to  establish  a  working 
capital  fund  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury: 

H  R  16940.  An  act  to  extend  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes for  use  In  producing  aluminum: 

H.R.  16997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Colle 
Lnnc?  Johnson.  Jr.;  and 

H.R.  17241.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1972,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H  R  4983  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
M  Buster: 

H  R  12621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Robert  J.  Scanlon: 

H.R.  12959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Jara  Haase: 

H  R  14449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eu- 
gene M.  Sims.  Sr.: 

H.R  14619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
L.iwrence  F.  Payne,  US   Army  (retlredi:  and 

H.R.  16997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Colle 
Lance  Johnson.  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6854.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells  and  fittings  f  r 
use  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.: 

H.R.  8512.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period   the  Import  duty  on  L-Dop.i: 

H.R.  14720.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (Including 
ferruginous   ore)    and    related    products: 

H.R.  16199.  An  act  to  establish  a  working 
capital  fund  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury: 

H.R.  16940.  An  act  to  extend  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes for  use  In  producing  aluminum:  and 

HR.  17241.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1972,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr,  Harris)  laid  before  the  Senate 
llie  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

REPORT  ON  Contracts  for  Experimental. 
Developmental.  Test  or  Research  Work 
.\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  con- 
tacts for  experimental,  developmental,  test 
or  research  work,  for  the  period  July-Decem- 
ber 1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  of  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  promote  the  safety  of  ports,  harbors, 
waterfront  areas,  and  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  (with  an  accompanying 
paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3176.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  for 
the  development  of  a  tuna  fishery  in  the  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Pacific  Ocean  (Rept.  No. 
91-887). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4813.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-888). 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  528.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  reservoir 
formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as 
the  "Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam"  on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  William  '•BUI"  Dannelly  Reservoir 
(Rept.  No.  91-889) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  JAVITS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Edward  B.  Miller,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 


BILLS    AND   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  3859.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Burl  Hays, 
Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  3860.  A  bill  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and 
the  Federal  Aid  In  Fish  Restoration  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin   appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS : 

S.  3861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain 
rivers  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  potential 
additions  to  the  national   wild  and  scenic 


rivers  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  PONG : 

S.  3862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Schwarze-Chamler;  and 

S.  3863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Edith  Klaer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Macnuson)  : 

S.  3864.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  naming  of 
the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the  Little 
Goose  lock  and  dam.  Snake  River,  Wash., 
m  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The   remarks   of   Mr.   Jackson   when   he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  3865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  by  Imposing  a  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  explosives  to  persons  who  may 
lawfully  possess  them  and  to  prohibit  pos- 
session of  explosives  by  certain  persons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  3866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazarclous 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  more  effective 
protection  against  the  hazards  caused  by 
economic  poisons;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 

S.  3867.  A  bill  to  assure  opportunities  for 
employment  and  training  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  In  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 

S.J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  19(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


S.  3860— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  BENEFIT  THE  NATION'S 
SPORTSMEN,  HUNTERS,  FISHER- 
MEN, AND  OUTDOORSMEN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  and  strengthen  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  and  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Acts  in  order  to 
benefit  the  Nation's  many  millions  of 
sportsmen,  hunters,  fishermen,  and  out- 
doorsmen. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  new  source  of 
money  for  the  wildlife  restoration  funds, 
would  greatly  increase  Federal-State  as- 
sistance for  himters'  safety  training,  and 
would  promote  long-range  planning  for 
the  preservation  of  natural  wildlife  habi- 
tats and  the  conservation  of  wildlife  and 
fish. 

We  are  all  acutely  aware,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  concern  over  environmental 
quality  in  this  country.  For  the  past  8 
or  9  months,  the  entire  Nation  has  been 
absorbed  with  questions  about  the  en- 
vironmental quality  of  life.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  natural  areas  must  be  pre- 


served and  that  access  to  a  natural 
environment  must  be  provided  for  the 
well-being  of  our  people.  Proposals  now 
under  consideration  in  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  administration's  package  of  seven 
environmental  bills,  of  which  I  am  the 
primary  Senate  sponsor,  would  make  fur- 
ther changes  to  improve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  respond  to  our 
national  environmental  problems. 

Much  of  this  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  a  rather  recent  and  quite  sudden  reali- 
zation by  our  population  that  all  of  us 
have  a  stake  in  natural  things  and  na- 
tural surroundings. 

One  group  of  citizens,  however,  has 
been  interested  and  involved,  for  many 
years,  in  the  preservation  of  natural  en- 
vironments and  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life in  these  environments.  I  refer  to  the 
sportsmen — hunters  and  fishermen — who 
have  made  annual  contributions  in  cash 
for  the  preservation  of  natural  environ- 
ments and  the  conservation  of  wildlife 
through  the  payment  of  hunting  and 
fishing  license  fees. 

In  1937,  the  Congress  acted  to  assist 
these  citizens  by  passing  legislation 
establishing  the  wildlife  restoration 
fund.  This  legislation  insured  that  the 
license  fees  paid  by  himters  would  be 
used  for  the  conservation  efforts  of  State 
fish  and  game  departments  by  making 
this  a  condition  to  receiving  Federal  sis- 
sistance  for  approved  wildlife  restoration 
purposes. 

But  here  again,  the  hunter  was  called 
upon  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  preservation 
of  nature.  The  source  of  the  fimds  for 
this  financial  assistance  was  a  manufac- 
turer's excise  tax  on  sporting  firearms, 
shells,  and  cartridges  which  had  been 
levied  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932.  This 
was  not  a  new  tax,  but  rather  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proceeds  of  an  earlier  tax 
to  purposes  closely  allied  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  who  ultimately  paid  the 
tax.  So  we  had  the  sportsmen  contrib- 
uting to  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  natural  environments  and  wild- 
life not  only  through  the  armual  license 
fees  which  they  paid  for  the  support  of 
their  State  fish  and  game  departments, 
but  also  through  the  taxes  that  they  paid 
on  some  of  the  equipment  and  materials 
which  they  used  in  pursuing  the  sports 
of  hunting  and  target  shooting. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  since  1934, 
the  hunter  has  been  supporting  the  con- 
servation of  migratory  birds,  a  program 
of  the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
annual  purchase  of  migratory  bird  hunt- 
ing stamps. 

For  more  tlian  30  years  now.  State  fish 
and  game  and  conservation  departments 
have  been  the  most  active  and  potent 
force  individually  and  collectively  in  the 
preservation  of  natural  envirorunents. 
They  have  cooperated  fully  and  consist- 
ently with  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
this  effort  such  as  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Nearly  all  of  the  accomplishments  of 
State  game  agencies  have  been  made 
possible  by  fimds  that  came  directly 
from  the  pocket  of  the  often  maligned 
sportsman-hunter  through  taxes  paid 
willingly  on  sporting  arms  smd  ammuni- 
tion and  license  fees.  Without  question, 
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sportsmen  were  30  years  ah^d  of  many 
in  their  appreciation  for  <iatural  sur- 
roundings and  environmental  quality. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  bring  to  the  wildlife 
restoration  fund,  for  the  fli  st  time,  the 
proceeds  from  the  Federa:  10-percent 
excise  tax  which  for  man?  years  has 
been  le\-ied  on  the  purchaie  of  pistols 
and  revolvers.  This  Federal  excise  tax 
now  goes  to  general  revenues.  What  I 
am  proposing  is,  again,  not  a  new  tax, 
but  the  proper  application  of  an  exist- 
ing tax  to  programs  which  will  benefit 
directly  the  often-maligned  sportsmen, 
hunters  and  target  shooters  who  are  the 
very  ones  who  pay  this  tax, 

For  the  benefit  and  saf  et: '  of  this  sin- 
gular group  of  taxpayers,  ny  bill  pro- 
poses also  a  new  program  o:  Federal  as- 
sistance for  firearms  safety  training,  in- 
cluding the  construction,  oi>eration,  and 
maintenance  of  target  raiges  for  this 
purpose.  Hunter  training  programs  al- 
ready being  conducted  by  State  game 
departments  and  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation have  shown  encouraging  re- 
sults. They  deserve  the  estii^iated  $3  mil- 
lion in  new.  armual  Federal-State  as- 
sistance which  my  bill  Would  make 
possible.  This  provision  of  my  bill  should 
help  not  only  to  reduce  accidents  among 
the  Nation's  15  million  hiuiters,  but  also 
to  encourage  each  year  a  recruitment  of 
an  additional  1  million  new  hunters,  each 
of  whom  should  be  propem  trained.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  thi^  objective  of 
my  bill  is  supported  by  many  prominent 
national  sportsmen's  and]  conservation 
organizations,  including  t^eir  affiliated 
groups  in  my  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  also  by  State  Wildlife  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Imy  bill  pro- 
poses to  make  possible  long-range  plan- 
ning for  the  preservation  ai  wildlife  and 
fish  and  their  natural  envi^nments.  The 
Federal  aid  in  wildlife  and  fish  restora- 
tion programs  have  made  Available  some 
$387  million  to  State  fish  and  game  de- 
partments for  wildlife  restoration  proj- 
ects through  fiscal  year  19!70.  They  have 
enabled  fish  and  game  departments  to 
control  and  manage  over  1,800  wildlife 
management  areas,  comprising  50  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  and  wat^r.  The  annual 
national  public  benefit  resulting  from 
wildlife  restoration  projects  has  been 
calculated  in  terms  equivalent  to  50  mil- 
lion man-days  of  hunting  and  another  33 
million  man-days  associatad  with  recrea- 
tion, including  fishing,  fcamping  and 
hiking.  I 

In  view  of  the  projected  demand  on 
open  spaces  for  future  urban  programs, 
transportation  corridors,  |  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  outdoor  recreational  uses  not 
related  to  fish  and  wildlife,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ments, through  the  amendments  I  am 
proposing  today,  be  encouraged  and  en- 
abled to  enter  into  the  plinning  process 
at  every  level  of  government.  These  State 
agencies  employ  some  of  tiie  best  trained 
ecologists  in  the  world.  Not  only  is  their 
expertise  needed  to  protect  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  it  is  needed  by  the  Nation 
to  guarantee  maintenanoe  of  environ- 
mental quality  suitable  for  continued 
human  existence.  The  potjential  for  fur- 
ther destruction  of  the  natural  environ- 


ment makes  it  imperative  that  agencies 
responsible  for  these  resources  plan  ade- 
quately to  protect  the  public  interests. 
Fish  and  wildlife  are  our  most  reliable 
barometer    of    environmental    distress. 
Dead  and  dying  fish  and  birds  usually 
are  the  first  Indicator  of  environmental 
contamination.  They  warn  of  dangers 
tliat  ultimately  can  afflict  man,  if  \m- 
corrected.  Those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  dispute  this  very  fimdamental  truth 
should   read   Rachael   Carson's   "Silent 
Spring."  the  one  perceptive  book  that 
started  this  Nation  along  the  path  of  its 
present  concern  about  the  environment. 
Miss  Carson  was  a  biologist,  one  of  that 
small  group  of  professionally  trained  fish 
and  wildlife  persomiel  who  long  have 
been  concerned  about  our  total  sur- 
roundings. Miss  Carson  was  also,  I  am 
proud  to  note,  a  native  Pennsylvanlan. 
The  Federal  aid  in  wildlife  and  fish 
restoration  programs  are  already  a  prov- 
en success.  My  bill,  by  providing  three 
important    further    amendments,    will 
help  reach  the  full  realization  of  their 
potential,  not  only  for  this,  but  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  wiU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3860 »  to  revise  and  clarify 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Act  and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restora- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3860 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL.  AID  IN  WILDLIFE 
RKSTORAnON 

Sec.  101.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Aid  In  WUdllfe  Restoration  Act 
of  September  2.  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669b),  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An  amount 
equal  to  all  revenues  accruing  e«ch  fiscal 
year  (beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1971) 
from  any  tax  imposed  on  specified  articles  by 
section  4181  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  4181)  shall,  subject  to  the 
exemptions  In  section  4182  of  such  Code,  be 
covered  into  the  Federal  aid  to  wlldUfe  res- 
toration fund  in  the  Treasury  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'fund')  and  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  and  made  available  until 
expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

Sec.  102.  Sections  4,  5.  6,  7.  8.  and  8(a)  of 
the  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
of  September  2.  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669c— 669g- 
1 ) .  are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  So  much,  not  to  exceed  8  per 
centum,  of  the  revenues  covered  into  said 
fund  in  each  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  eatlmate  to  l>e  necessary  for 
his  expenses  in  the  administration  and  ex- 
ecuUon  of  this  Act  and  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  shall  be  deducted  for  that 
purpose,  and  such  sum  is  authorized  to  be 
made  available  therefor  until  the  expiration 
of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  within 
sixty  days  after  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  apportion 
such  part  thereof  as  remains  imexpended  by 
him.  if  any.  and  make  certificate  thereof  to 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treastu-y  and  to  the 
Stat«  fish  and  game  departments  on  the  same 
basis  and  In  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
as  to  other  amounts  authorized  by  this  Act 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  for  such 
current  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, after  malting  the  aforesaid  deduction, 
shall  apportion,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  remainder  of 
the  revenue  in  said  fund  for  each  fiscal  year 
among  the  several  States  in  the  following 
manner:  One-half  in  the  ratio  which  the  area 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  area  of  all 
the  States,  and  one-half  in  the  ratio  which 
the  number  of  paid  hunting-license  holders 
of  each  State  In  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding; the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  appor- 
tionment is  made,  as  certified  to  said  Secre- 
tary by  the  SUte  fish  and  game  departments, 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  paid  hunting- 
license  holders  of  all  the  States.  Such  ap- 
portionments shall  be  adjusted  equitably  so 
that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  nor  more  than  5  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  apportioned.  The  term 
fiscal  year  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  a 
period  of  twelve  consecutive  months  from 
July  1  through  the  succeeding  June  30,  ex- 
cept that  the  period  for  enumeration  of  paid 
hunting-license  holders  shall  be  a  State's 
fiscal  or  license  year. 

"(b)  One-half  of  the  revenues  accruing  to 
the  fund  under  this  Act  each  fiscal  yenr 
(beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1972)  from 
any  tax  Imposed  on  pistols  and  revolvers 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  ratio  that  the  poptilation 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States:  Provided,  That  each  State  shall 
be  apportioned  not  more  than  5  per  centum 
and  not  less  than  1  per  centxmi  of  such  rev- 
enues. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
population  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  decennial  census  for  which  fig- 
lu-es  are  available,  as  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

"Sec.  5.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Act  AmendmenU  of  1970,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  each  State 
fish  and  game  department  the  simi  which  he 
has  estimated  to  be  deducted  for  adminis- 
tering and  executing  this  Act  and  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act  and  the  sum 
which  he  has  apportioned  to  each  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and. 
shall  malte  lllce  certlflcatea  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter.  Any  State  desiring  to  avail 
itself  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  this  effect 
within  sixty  days  after  it  has  received  the 
certification  referred  to  In  this  secUon.  The 
sum  apportioned  to  any  State  which  falls 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
herein  provided  Is  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 

"Sec.  6,  Any  State  desiring  to  avail  itself 
of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall,  by  its  State 
fish  and  game  department,  submit  programs 
or  projects  for  wildlife  restoration  in  either 
of  the  foUowlng  two  ways: 

"(1)  The  State  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  com- 
prehensive fish  and  wildlife  resource  man- 
agement plan  which  shall  insure  the  perpet- 
uation of  these  resources  for  the  economic, 
scientific,  and  recreation  enrichment  of  the 
people.  Such  plan  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  five  years  and  be  based  on  pro- 
jections of  desires  and  needs  of  the  people 
for  a  pei-lod  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years.  It 
shall  include  provisions  for  updating  at  In- 
tervals of  not  more  than  three  years  and  be 
provided  In  a  format  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  finds  that  such  plans 
conform  to  standards  established  by  him 
and  approves  such  plans,  he  may  finance  up 
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to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  Implementing 
segments  of  those  plans  meeting  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  from  funds  apportioned 
under  this  Act  upon  his  approva'.  of  an  an- 
nual agreement  submitted  to  him. 

"(2)  A  State  may  elect  to  avail  Itself  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  by  its  State  fish  and 
game  department  submitting  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  full  and  detailed  state- 
ments of  any  wildlife-restoration  project  pro- 
posed for  that  State.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  finds  that  such  projects  meet  with 
the  standards  set  by  him  and  approves  said 
projects,  the  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ment shall  furnish  to  him  such  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  therefor 
as  he  may  require.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  approves  the  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  for  the  project,  he  shall  notify 
the  State  fish  and  game  department  and 
immediately  set  aside  so  much  of  said  fund 
as  represents  the  share  of  the  United  States 
payable  under  this  Act  on  account  of  such 
project,  which  sum  so  set  aside  shall  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  thereof.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  approve  only  such  comprehensive  plans 
or  projects  as  may  be  substantial  in  chcu"- 
acter  and  design  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds  hereby  authorized  shall  be  applied  only 
to  such  approved  comprehensive  wildlife 
plans  or  projects  and  if  otherwise  applied 
they  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  before 
it  may  participate  In  any  further  apportion- 
ment under  this  Act.  No  payment  of  any 
money  apportioned  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  on  any  comprehensive  wildlife  plan  or 
project  until  an  agreement  to  participate 
therein  shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(b)  If  the  State  elects  to  avail  Itself  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  by  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive fish  and  wildlife  plan  under  op- 
tion (1)  of  subsection  (a),  then  the  term 
■project"  may  be  defined  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  as  a  wildlife  program,  all  other 
definitions  notwithstanding. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  find  that  any  project  approved 
by  him  has  been  completed  or.  if  involving 
research  relating  to  wildlife,  is  being  con- 
ducted, in  compliance  with  said  plans  and 
specifications,  he  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to 
the  proper  authority  of  said  State  the  amount 
set  aside  for  said  project.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may.  In  his  discretion,  from 
time  to  time,  malte  payments  on  said  project 
as  the  same  progresses;  but  these  payments, 
Including  previous  payments,  if  any,  shall 
not  be  more  than  the  United  States'  pro  rata 
share  of  the  project  in  conformity  with  said 
plans  and  specifications.  If  a  State  has 
elected  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  by  preparing  a  comprehensive  fish  and 
wildlife  plan  as  provided  for  under  option 
(1)  of  subsection  (a) ,  and  this  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
then  the  Secretary  may,  In  his  discretion, 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  advance  funds  to  the  State 
for  financing  the  United  States  pro  rata  share 
agreed  upon  between  the  State  fish  and 
game  department  and  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Any  construction  work,  and  labor  in 
each  State  shall  be  performed  in  accordance 
with  its  laws  and  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ment, subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ment of  each  State  may  Jointly  determine  at 
what  times  and  in  what  amounts  payments 
shall  be  made  under  this  Act.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  against  the  said  fund  to 
such  official  or  officials,  or  depository,  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  State  fish  and  game 
department  and  authorized  under  the  laws 


of  the  State  to  receive  public  funds  of  the 
State. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Maintenance  of  wildlife-resto- 
ration projects  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  b«  the  duty  of  the 
States  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
laws.  Beginning  July  1,  1945,  the  term  'wild- 
life-restoration project',  as  defined  in  section 
2  of  thU  Act,  shall  include  maintenance  of 
completed  projects.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  under  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  State  for  management  (ex- 
clusive of  law  enforcement  and  public  rela- 
tions)  of  wildlife  areas  and  resources. 

"(b)  Each  State  may  use  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  it  under  section  4(b)  of  this 
Act  to  pay  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  a  hunter  safety  program  and  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
public  outdoor  target  ranges,  as  a  part  of 
such  program.  The  non-Federal  share  of  such 
costs  may  be  derived  from  license  fees  paid 
by  hunters,  but  not  from  other  Federal  grant 
programs.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  advisable  relative  to 
the  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  hunter 
safety  programs  and  public  outdoor  target 
ranges  under  this  section  at  least  sixty  days 
prior  to  July  1, 1971. 

"Sec.  8A.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Gover^or 
of  Guam,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  In  the  conduct  of  wildlife-restora- 
tion projects,  as  defined  in  section  2  of  this 
Act,  up)on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
shall  deem  fair,  Just,  and  equitable,  and  is 
authorized  to  apportion  to  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  out  of  the 
money  available  for  apportionment  under 
this  Act,  such  sums  as  he  shall  determine, 
not  exceeding  for  Puerto  Rico  one-half  of  1 
per  centum,  for  Guam  one-sixth  of  1  per 
centum,  and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  one-sixth 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appor- 
tioned, In  any  one  year,  but  the  Secretary 
shall  in  no  event  require  any  of  said  cooper- 
ating agencies  to  pay  an  amount  which  will 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect. Any  unexpended  or  unobligated  balance 
of  any  apportionment  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  succeeding  year,  on 
any  approved  project,  and  if  unexpended  or 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act." 

Sec.  103.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
Amendments  of  1969". 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL  AID  IN  SPORT  FISH 
RESTORATION 

Sec  201.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Pish  Restoration  Act  of  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777c) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4.  So  much,  not  to  exceed  8  per 
centum,  of  each  annual  appropriation  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  estimate  to  be  necessary  for  his  expenses 
in  the  conduct  of  necessary  investigations, 
administration,  and  the  execution  of  this 
Act  and  for  aiding  in  the  formulation,  adop- 
tion, or  administration  of  any  compact  bie- 
tween  two  or  more  States  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  migratory  fishes  in 
marine  or  fresh  waters  shall  be  deducted  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  such  sum  is  author- 
ized to  be  made  avaUable  therefor  until  the 
expiration  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  making 
the  aforesaid  deduction,  shaU  apportion  the 
remainder  of  the  appropriation  for  each  fis- 
cal year  among  the  several  States  In  the 
following  manner:  40  per  centiun  in  the  ra- 
tio which  the  area  of  each  State  including 
coastal  and  Great  Lakes  waters   (as  deter- 


mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  bears 
to  the  total  area  of  all  the  States,  and 
60  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which  the  num- 
ber of  persons  holding  paid  Ucenses  to  fish 
for  sport  or  recreation  in  the  State  in  the 
second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  apportionment  is  made,  as 
certified  to  said  Secretary  by  the  State  fish 
and  game  department,  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  persons  in  all  the  States.  Such  ap- 
portionments shall  \>t  adjusted  equitably  so 
that  no  States  shall  receive  less  than  1  per 
centum  nor  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  apportioned.  Where  the  appor- 
tionment to  any  State  under  this  section  is 
less  than  $4,500  annually,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  allocate  not  more  than 
$4,500  of  said  appropriation  to  said  State 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  when 
said  State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  it  has  set  aside  not  less  than 
$1,500  from  its  fish-and-game  fimds  or  has 
made,  through  its  legislature,  an  appropria- 
tion in  this  amount  for  said  purposes.  So 
much  of  any  sum  not  allocated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  and  if  unexpended  or  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  such  year,  such  sum  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  car- 
rying on  the  research  program  of  the  Pish 
and  WUdllfe  Service  In  respect  to  fish  of  ma- 
terial value  for  sport  or  recreation.  The  term 
fiscal  year  as  used  in  this  section  shall  be 
a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months  from 
July  1  through  the  succeedlrg  June  30,  ex- 
cept that  the  period  for  enumeraUon  of 
persons  holding  licenses  to  fish  shall  be  a 
State's  fiscal  or  license  year." 

Sec  202.  Sections  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act  of  1950  ( 16  X5S.C. 
777e-777g)   are  ameaded  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  avail  itself 
of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall,  by  Its  State 
fish  and  game  department,  submit  programs 
or  projects  for  fish  restoration  in  either  of 
the  following  two  ways: 

"(1)  The  State  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  compre- 
hensive fish  and  wildlife  resource  manage- 
ment plan  which  shall  Insure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  these  resources  for  the  economic, 
scientific,  and  recreational  enrichment  of  the 
people.  Such  plan  shall  l>e  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  five  years  and  be  based  on  projec- 
tions of  desires  and  needs  of  the  people  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years.  It  shall 
Include  provisions  for  updating  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  three  years  and  be  pro- 
vided in  a  format  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  Secretajy  of 
the  Interior  finds  that  such  plans  conform 
to  standards  established  by  him  and  approves 
such  plans,  he  may  finance  up  to  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  implementing  segments 
of  those  plans  meeting  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  from  funds  apportioned  under  this  Act 
upon  his  approval  of  am  annual  agreement 
submitted    to   him. 

"(2)  A  State  my  elect  to  avail  Itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  Act  by  its  State  fish  and  game 
department  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  full  and  detailed  statements  of 
any  fish  restoration  and  management  proj- 
ect proposed  for  that  State.  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  finds  that  such  projects  meet 
with  the  standards  set  by  him  and  approves 
said  projects,  the  State  fish  and  game  de- 
partment shall  furnish  to  him  such  sur- 
veys, plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
therefor  as  he  may  require.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  approves  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  any  proj- 
ect, he  shall  notify  the  State  fish  and 
game  department  and  inunedlately  set 
aside  so  much  of  said  appropriations  as 
represents  the  share  of  the  United  Sta*es 
payable    under    this    Act    on    account    of 
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ditlons  as  he  shall  deem  fair.  Just,  and  equi- 
table,   and    Is    authorized    to    apportion    to 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
out  of  money  available  for  apportionment 
under  thU  Act,  such  sums  as  he  shall  de- 
termine, not  exceeding  for  Puerto  Rico  1  per 
centum,  for  Guam  oue-thlrd  of  1  per  cen- 
tum, and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  one-third 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appor- 
tioned In   any  one  year,  but   the  Secretary 
shall  in  no  event  require  any  of  said  cooper- 
ating agencies  to  pay  an  amount  which  will 
exceed   25   per  centum   of   the   cost   of   any 
project.  Any  unexpended  or  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  any  apportionment  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  made  available  for 
expenditure   in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  as  the  case  may  be,  In  the 
succeeding   year,   or   any   approved   project, 
and   If   unexpended   or   tinobllgated   at   the 
end  of  such  year  Is  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  carrying  on  the  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  In  re- 
spect to  fish  of  material  value  for  sport  rec- 
reation." 

SEC.  204.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Aid  In  Fish  Restoration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970". 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
by  designating  certain  rivers  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  for  potential  additions  to 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  the  northeastern  part 
of  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the  most  scenic 
sections  of  the  entire  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States.  This  section  of  my 
State,  which  has  been  given  the  name 
of  "Green  Country"  by  its  residents  is 
traversed  by  numerous  mountain  streams 
and  rivers  which  are  visited  and  enjoyed 
by  thousands  of  tourists  each  year.  Peo- 
ple come  to  this  area  to  view  it  in  its 
natural  beauty,  unmarred  by  manmade 
structures.  They  fish  its  streams,  float 
its  rivers,  and  hike  its  mountain  trails. 
It  is  a  good  place  to  commune  with 
nature,  and  enjoy  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  hills. 

Congress  has  rightly  passed  legislation 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  "wU- 
derness  areas"  to  be  protected  from 
manmade  developments  and  the  desig- 
nation of  wild  and  scenic  rivers  to  be 
maintained  in  their  natural,  free-flow- 
ing state. 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  is  fortunate 
to  have  three  such  streams  which  should 
be  protected  as  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 
The  legislation  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  would  designate  a  portion  of  the 
Illinois  River,  Flint  Creek,  and  Barren 
Fork  Creek  for  addition  to  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

I  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
floating  on  and  fishing  In  the  Illinois 
River,  and  I  can  personally  attest  to  its 
great  scenic  beauty.  I  feel  it  should  be 
protected  for  others  to  enjoy  as  I  have. 
Its  waters  aboimd  with  fish,  and  its 
shores  are  Uned  with  beautiful  foUage, 
high  cliffs,  and  sandy  beaches.  The  water 
is  crystal  clear  and.  fortunately,  has  not 
yet  been  polluted  by  man.  Flint  Creek 
and  Barren  Pork  Creek  are  much  the 


same,  Mr.  President,  and,  because  of 
their  natural  beauty,  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature  this  year  passed  legislation 
designating  these  three  streams  as  scenic 
river  areas  to  protect  them  from  unnec- 
essary development.  I  feel  that  the  Illi- 
nois River,  Flint  Creek,  and  Barren  Fork 
Creek  would  certainly  be  new  additions 
to  the  national  system  of  scenic  and  wild 
rivers,  and  I.  therefore,  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  take  speedy  action  on  this  bill, 
so  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  the  study  of  these 
rivers  and  streams  for  designation  as 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  and  their  addition 
to  the  national  system. 

I  might  add  further.  Mr.  President, 
that,  since  these  streams  cross  a  large 
section  of  what  was  originally  the  Cher- 
okee Indian  Nation,  it  is  my  hope  they 
will  be  considered  together  and,  when 
added  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system,  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
•Cherokee  National  Scenic  Rlverways." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3861)  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating 
certain  rivers  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
for  potential  additions  to  the  national 
•vUd  and  scenic  rivers  system,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Harris,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  3864— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  NAMING 
OP  THE  RESERVOIR  TO  BE  CRE- 
ATED BY  THE  LITTLE  GOOSE  LOCK 
AND  DAM.  SNAKE  RIVER.  WASH., 
IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  DR. 
ENOCH  A.  BRYAN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  Senator  MACNtrsoN, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  naming  of  the  res- 
ervoir to  be  created  by  the  Little  Goose 
Lock  and  Dam.  Snake  River,  Wash.,  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Byran. 

Bom  in  1855  in  Bloomington.  Ind.. 
Dr.  Bryan,  from  an  early  age,  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  educator.  At  the 
age  of  only  27  he  became  president  of 
Vincennes  University  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  1 1  years. 

In  1893,  Dr.  Bryan  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Horace  Greeley  to  "Go  West, 
yotmg  man."  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  president  of  a  small,  strug- 
gling, land-grant  college  in  Pullman, 
Wash.,  known  then  as  the  Washington 
Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Sci- 
ence. Dr.  Bryan  went  on  to  build  one 
of  our  Nation's  great  land-grant  Institu- 
tions, now  known  as  Washington  State 
University. 

Prom  1917  to  1923,  Dr.  Bryan  held 
the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  State  of  Idaho.  He  then  returned 
to  the  then  State  College  of  Washington 
to  serve  as  president  emeritus,  and  con- 
tinue his  active  involvemen*.  in  education 
and  writing  untU  his  death,  November  6, 
1941. 

Not  only  was  Dr.  Bryan  a  great  edu- 
cator, but  he  was  a  visionary  before  his 
time.  Always  interested  in  conservation 
and  the  wise  use  of  natural  resources,  in 
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1909  Dr.  Bryan  formed  a  colony  known 
as  the  Riveria  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Snake  River. 

For  a  time,  the  future  of  the  colony 
looked  bright,  but  a  chronic  shortage  of 
water  for  irrigation  and  an  exodus  of 
participants  to  World  War  I  shipyard 
opportimities  caused  a  total  collapse  of 
Dr.  Brj'an's  dream. 

Ironically,  in  1965  when  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  doing  explora- 
toiT  drilling  for  the  Snake  River's  Little 
Goose  Dam.  they  struck  artesian  wells  at 
the  site  of  the  former  colony. 

It  would  be  appropriate,  that  the  re- 
servoir which  will  inundate  the  colony 
site  be  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Bryan, 
educator  and  visionary.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3864)  to  authorize  the 
naming  of  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by 
the  Little  Goose  Lock  and  Dam.  Snake 
River.  Wash.,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mag- 
NDSON),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


S  3865— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  POSSESSION  OP  EX- 
PLOSIVES BY  CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  in  Bel  Air.  Md.,  a  car  sud- 
denly exploded  killing  both  occupants. 
The  next  night,  another  bomb  demol- 
ished a  section  of  the  courthouse  in 
Cambridge,  Md. 

These  senseless  and  destructive  occur- 
rences In  my  own  State  of  Maryland  are 
part  of  the  disturbing  rash  of  bombings 
which  in  recent  months  have  resulted  in 
terror,  destruction,  and  death  throughout 
the  Nation.  A  police  station  dynamited 
and  a  policeman  killed  in  San  Francisco. 
The  bombings  of  the  Mobil  Oil.  IBM,  and 
General  Telephone  and  Electric  Build- 
ings in  New  York.  The  total  destruction 
of  a  police  station-court  building  in 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  The  flrebombing 
of  the  Bank  of  America  branch  near 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin's  Army  ROTC  building  at- 
tacked with  bombs.  Thirty-two  separate 
bombings  in  the  city  of  Seattle  just  last 
year. 

All  the  evidence  suggests  that  these 
bombings  have  been  perpetrated  by  po- 
litical fanatics  of  the  first  magnitude, 
self-styled  revolutionaries  whose  mania- 
cal efforts  will  surely  bring  no  less  de- 
struction upon  themselves  then  upon  the 
persons  and  property  of  others.  They  are 
in  the  same  mold  as  the  extremists  of 
the  right  who  engaged  in  over  500  bomb- 
ing attacks  during  the  height  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Indeed,  the  work 
attributed  to  the  Weathermen  today  is 
hard  to  distinguish  from  the  work  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Minutemen  not 
long  ago. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  bombings 
come  from  the  extreme  right  or  the  left, 
such  conduct  is  commonly  despicable, 
singularly  criminal,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  firmly.  It  must  be  recognized  for 
what  it  is — the  work  of  the  worst  sort  of 
criminal,  one  who  chances  indiscriminate 


death  and  destruction— and  it  must  be 
treated  by  our  law  enforcement  author- 
ities accordingly.  Indeed,  as  the  New 
York  Times  has  recognized: 

The  actual  and  threatened  bombings  .  .  . 
must  not  be  glossed  over  as  the  action  of 
Idealistic  If  misguided  revolutionaries;  they 
are  criminal  acts  of  potential  murderers. 

No  doubt,  we  must  apprehend  the 
bombers  and  bring  them  to  justice.  And 
we  must  quickly  impose  upon  them  pen- 
alties that  are  equal  to  the  seriousness  of 
their  offense. 

However,  we  cannot  afford  to  stop 
there.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  long  on 
penalties  but  short  on  prevention.  We 
must  couple  our  law  enforcement  efforts 
with  a  program  that  is  designed  to  help 
prevent  the  bombings  in  the  first  place. 
In  short,  we  must  move  to  keep  explosives 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  should  not 
have  them. 

Recently  I  discovered  that  in  many 
States  of  our  Nation  it  was  as  easy  to 
buy  a  stick  of  dynamite  as  a  stick  of 
candy.  In  many  States  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  a  convicted  felon,  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  or  a  person  who  is 
mentally  deranged  from  buying  huge 
quantities  of  explosives.  Indeed,  there  is 
virtually  no  control  over  the  sale  of  ex- 
plosives in  22  States.  And  the  absence 
of  explosive  controls  in  these  States  un- 
dermines the  existence  of  controls  in 
others.  Criminals  can  easily  avoid  regula- 
tions in  their  home  State  by  buying  ex- 
plosives in  neighboring  nonregulating 
States. 

For  instance,  in  Maryland  the  law  pro- 
vides that  one  must  have  a  hcense.  which 
must  be  renewed  annually,  to  manufac- 
ture, deal  in,  or  possess  explosives.  The 
license  is  not  issued  to  those  who  are 
not  sufficiently  experienced  in  the  han- 
dling and  use  of  explosives,  unless  used 
for  agricultural  purposes  or  infrequently 
on  their  own  land.  A  license  is  also  not 
issued  to  those  who  have  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  or 
are  disloyal  to  the  United  States. 

The  problem  is  that  Maryland's  con- 
trols can  be  easily  avoided  by  purchas- 
ing the  explosives  in  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
similar  control  does  not  exist  and  bring- 
ing the  explosives  back  to  Maryland.  It 
is  clear  that  so  long  as  some  States  have 
no  controls  over  explosives,  explosives 
and  bombs  in  the  hands  of  men  intent 
upon  violence  will  be  a  problem  in  all 
States. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  is  designed  to  remedy 
this  problem.  My  bill  will  support  and 
strengthen  existing  explosive  legislation, 
such  as  exists  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
by  establishing  control  over  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  transfer  of  explosives  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  bill  requires  the  reg- 
istration of  importers,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  of  explosives.  The  key  sec- 
tion provides  that  a  person  wishing  to 
purchase  or  othemrise  obtain  explosives 
may  not  do  so  unless  he  has  registered 
or  an  application  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  explosives  to  him  has  been  approved. 
A  person  who  would  be  ineligible  to 
receive  explosives  is  one  who:  First,  is 
under  indictment  or  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  punishable  by  more  than  1 


year  imprisonment;  second,  is  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice;  third,  has  been  adjudi- 
cated as  a  mental  defective;  or  fourth,  is 
not  a  citizen.  The  bill  calls  for  stiff  pen- 
alties to  enforce  these  controls. 

I  believe  that  control  over  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  explosives  stands  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  an  effective  law  enforcement 
effort  in  this  field. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKERi.  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3865 »  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  imposing 
a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  explosives  to  per- 
sons who  may  lawfully  possess  them  and 
to  prohibit  possession  of  explosives  by 
certain  persons,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tyd- 
iNCS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
refprred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3865 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subtitle  E  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  alcohol,  tobacco  and  cer- 
tain other  excise  taxes)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter : 

••CHAPTER  54— EXPLOSIVES 
••Sec.  5901.  Transfek  Tax. 

••(a)  iMPOsrrtoN  or  tax. — There  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  transfer  of  any  explosive  from 
a  person  registered  ■  under  section  5902  to 
either  a  transferee  registered  under  section 
5903  or  a  person  to  whom  such  transfer  is  ap- 
proved under  section  5904  a  tax  equivalent  to 
1  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
explosive  at  the  time  of  transfer.  The  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
transferor. 

••(b)  Explosive. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  explosive'  includes  dyna- 
mite, gunpowder,  blasting  caps,  and  nitro- 
glycerin. 

••(c)  Patment. — The  tax  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
by  the  appropriate  stamps  prescribed  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
•Sec  5902.  Registration  of  Impobteks. 
Manttfacturers.  and  Dealers. 

•On  first  engaging  In  business  and  there- 
after on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each 
year,  each  Importer,  manufacturer,  and  deal- 
er m  explosives  shall  register  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  In  each  internal  revenue 
district  in  which  such  business  Is  to  be  car- 
ried on,  his  name,  including  any  trade  name, 
and  the  address  of  each  location  in  the  dis- 
trict where  he  will  conduct  such  business. 
Where  there  is  a  change  during  the  taxable 
year  in  the  location  of,  or  the  trade  name 
used  In,  such  business,  the  Importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  shall  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretarj'  or  his  delegate  to  amend 
his  registration.  Explosives  operations  of  an 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  may  not 
be  commenced  at  the  new  location  or  under 
a  new  trade  name  prior  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  of  the  application. 
'•Sec.  5903.  RECisTRA'noN  of  Transferees. 

•Upon  application  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  any  person  (other  than  a  person  de- 
scribed In  section  5905)  shaU  be  approved  as 
a  registered  transferee  of  exploalves  if  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  satisfied  that — 

••(1)  such  person  regtUarly  uses  explosives 
(A)  in  his  trade  or  business  or  (B)  for  scien- 
tific or  educational  purposes,  and 
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••(2)  that  such  use  Is  law.  Tul  in  the  Juris- 
diction In  which  such  iiso  o-curs. 
•Src  5904  Transfers  to  Unrecistebeb 
Transferees. 
"la)  Application. — No  ei  plosive  may  be 
transferred  to  a  transferee  who  is  not  reg- 
istered under  section  6903  unless  il)  the 
uansleror  of  the  explosive  1:  as  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  a  written  applica- 
tion, in  duplicate,  for  the  transfer  of  the 
e  plosive  to  the  transferee  on  the  appHcn- 
tlon  form  prescribed  b\  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate:  (2)  any  tax  payabl  e  on  the  trans^fer 
1^  paid  as  evidenced  by  tUe  proper  stamp 
attixed  to  the  original  applicable  form:  i3» 
ilie  transferee  Is  identified  i  i  the  application 
form  In  such  manner  as  th(  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  except 
that,  if  such  person  is  ar  individual,  the 
identification  must  include  his  fingerprints 
and  his  photograph:  (4)  i  he  transferor  of 
the  explosive  Is  identified  1  i  the  application 
form  in  such  manner  as  th(  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe:  (5) 
the  type  and  quantity  of  t  le  explosive,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  to  be  used  Is 
specified  in  the  appUcatlc  n  form  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe:  i  ind  (6)  the  ap- 
plication form  shows  that  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  has  approved  the  transfer  of 
the  explosive  to  the  transferee  Applications 
shall  be  denied  if  the  tran  iferee  is  a  person 
described  in  section  5905  cr  If  the  transfer, 
receipt,  or  possession  of  th  •  explosive  would 
place  the  transferee  in   vi  >lation  of  law. 

•■(b)  Transter  of  posses  iioN. — The  trans- 
feree of  an  explosive  shall  not  take  posses- 
sion of  the  explosive  unl(  ss  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  has  appro  i-ed  the  transfer 
of  the  explosive  to  the  tran  iferee  as  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  se(  tlon. 
"Sec.  5905.  Inblicible  Traj  sferees. 
"No  individual  who — 

'•(1)  is  under  Indictmen  for.  or  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year; 

■'(2)   is  a  fugitive  from  ;  tistlce: 
"(3)  has  been  stdjudicau  d  as  a  mental  de- 
fective or  has  been  commit  ;ed  to  any  mental 
Institution:  Of 

"(4)  Is  not  a  citizen  of  tl  le  United  States. 
may  receive  or  possess  any  (  xplosive.  For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1 ) .  th«  term  crime  pun- 
ishable by  Imprisonment  i  jr  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year'  shall  not  Include  (A)  any 
Federal  or  State  olTenses  ptrtalnlng  to  anti- 
trust violations,  unfair  tride  practices,  re- 
straints of  trade,  or  other  similar  offenses 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  business  prac- 
tices as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
designate,  or  (Bi  any  Stnte  offense  (other 
than  one  Involving  a  fireirm  or  explosive) 
classified  by  the  laws  of  tlie  State  as  a  mis- 
demeanor and  punishable  by  a  term  of  lm> 
prlsonment  of  two  years  or  less. 
"Sec.  5906.  Records  and  Ri  rrtrRNS. 

"Importers,  manufactuers,  smd  dealers 
shall  keep  such  records  ol,  and  render  such 
returns  In  relation  to,  the  mportatlon,  man- 
ufacture, making,  receipt,  and  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  of  explosives  ss  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regula  tions  prescribe. 
"Sec.  8907.  Other  Laws  Ai 'pucable. 

"All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  special 
taxes  imposed  by  chapter  51  and  to  engrav- 
ing. Issuance,  sale,  accoui  tabllity.  cancella- 
tion, and  distribution  of  s^Amps  for  tax  p«y- 
ment  shall.  Insofar  as  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  cha  iter,  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
5901. 

"Subchapter  B — Prohibited  Acts 
"Sec.  5911.  Prohibited  Acts. 

"It  shall  be  tuilawful  for  any  person — 
"(1)  to  engage  in  busiiiess  as  a  manufac- 
turer or  importer  of,  or  dealer  In.  explosive* 
without   having   registerefl    m   required    by 
section  S902;  or 
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"(2)  to  receive  or  possess  explosives  trans- 
ferred to  him  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter:  or 

••(3)  to  transfer  explosives  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

■■(4)  to  make,  or  cause  the  making  of.  a 
false  entry  or  any  application,  return,  or 
record  required  by  this  chapter,  knowing 
such  entry  to  be  false. 

■•Subchapter  C— Penalties  and  Forfeitures 
•Sec.  921.  Penalties. 
••Sec.  5922.  Forfeitures. 
"Sec.  5921.  Penalties. 

"Any  person  who  violates  or  fails  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  chapter  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
•  10.000  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  determine. 
•Sec.  5922.  FonFErruRES. 

•■(ai  Laws  applicable. — Any  explosive  In- 
volved in  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture,  and  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b))  all  the  provisions  of  Internal 
revenue  laws  relating  to  searches,  seizures, 
and  forfeitures  of  unstamped  articles  are 
extended  to  and  made  to  apply  to  the  articles 
irxed  under  this  chapter,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  this  chapter  applies. 

••(b)  Disposal. — In  case  of  the  forfeiture 
of  any  explosive  by  reason  of  violation  ol  this 
chapter,  no  notice  of  public  sale  shall  be 
required;  no  such  explosive  shall  be  sold  at 
the  public  sale:  if  such  explosive  Is  forfeited 
for  a  violation  of  this  chapter  and  there  is 
no  remission  to  mitigation  of  forfeiture 
thereof.  It  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, who  may  order  such  explosive  destroyed 
or  may  sell  It  to  any  State,  or  possession,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  or  Ills  delegate,  may  author- 
ize Its  retention  lor  official  use  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  or  may  transfer  it  without 
charge  to  any  executive  department  or  In- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Government 
for  use  by  It." 


S  3866— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  MORE  EFFEC- 
TIVE PROTECTION  AGAINST  HAZ- 
ARDS CAUSED  BY  ECONOMIC 
POISONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  battle 
to  regulate  pesticides  properly  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  man's  efforts  to 
maintain  a  decent  and  habitable  place 
in  which  to  live.  The  authority  to  permit 
the  use  of  a  pesticide  is  an  awesome 
power  indeed.  The  tremendous  good  or 
harm  that  an  individual  pesticide  may 
inflict  upon  the  environment  dictates 
that  the  utmost  care  be  taken  in  decid- 
ing which  pesticides  will  or  will  not  be 
approved  for  use. 

Recent  events  have  shown  the  regu- 
lation of  pesticides  in  this  country  to 
be  woefully  inadequate.  The  simple  fact 
that  so  many  hard  pesticides  have  been 
in  use  for  so  long  points  to  a  continuing 
absence  of  proper  concern  for  the  en- 
vironmental damage  these  chemicals 
may  cause.  Contamination  of  food  with 
pesticide  residues  has  become  so  preva- 
lent in  recent  years  that  today  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  eat  any  food  with- 
out ingesting  some  quantity  of  DDT. 

Testimony  in  recent  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  Environment  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  has  revealed 


that  2,4, 5-T,  a  compound  in  use  for  over 
two  decades,  causes  birth  defects.  On 
May  8.  the  subcommittee  learned  that 
currently  used  mercury  fungicides  re- 
lease a  significant  amount  of  toxic  con- 
taminants into  the  environment.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on.  Clearly,  enough  at- 
tention has  not  been  paid  to  the  human 
health  and  environmental  damage  cer- 
tain pesticides  may  cause. 

In  response  to  these  problems  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  to  include  pesticides  among 
the  substances  regulated  by  that  law. 
Under  the  bill's  provisions,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  authorized  to  prevent  the 
movement  in  commerce  of  any  pesticide 
whenever  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  requires  such  action.  The 
Secretary  would  also  be  required  to  re- 
view all  labels  prior  to  the  registration 
of  any  pesticide  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  and  to  approve  only  those  labels 
which  most  effectively  protect  the  pub- 
lic health.  Finally,  the  bill  would  make 
criminal  the  misuse  of  a  pesticide  in  vi- 
olation of  any  approved  label. 

When  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fimgi- 
cide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  became  law, 
primary  concern  was  with  the  efficiency, 
rather  than  the  safety,  of  pesticide  use. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  vesting  of 
control  over  pesticides  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  did  not  seem  unreason- 
able. Our  increased  awareness  of  the  en- 
vironmental dangers  caused  by  pesticides, 
however,  now  necessitates  a  change  in 
the  orientation  of  pesticide  regulation. 
Given  the  acknowledged  significance  of 
safety  factors  in  decisions  regarding  pes- 
ticides, it  seems  only  fitting  to  expand 
the  role  of  the  Federal  agency  whose 
primary  function  is  the  protection  of 
public   health. 

The  proposed  legislation,  if  passed, 
will  not  strip  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  its  existing  powers  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide Act.  It  will,  however,  subject 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  to  an  inde- 
pendent check  by  an  agency  with  a  dif- 
ferent orientation,  different  makeup,  and 
to  some  extent  different  objectives.  The 
ciurent  state  of  our  environment  argues 
strongly  for  this  change  in  our  regula- 
tory scheme. 

I  introduce  the  bill,  for  appropriate 
releience,  and  ask  untmimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3866  >  to  amend  the  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  provide  for 
more  protection  against  the  hazards 
caused  by  economic  poisons  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.   3866 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 

section  2(1)  (2)   is  amended  by  striking  out 
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the  word  "The"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the". 

(b)  SecUon  2(q)(l)  of  such  Act  Js 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (B)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(B) 
any  economic  poison  which  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  classifies  as  a  'banned  hazardous 
substance'  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  the 
degree  or  nature  of  the  hazards  involved  In 
the  presence  or  use  of  such  poison  as  cur- 
rently labelled  Is  such  that  the  objective  of 
the  protection  of  the  pubUc  health  and  safe- 
ty can  be  adequately  served  only  by  keeping 
such  poison  out  of  the  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce,  or  (C) ". 

(c)  Section  a(q)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  clause  (C)"  im- 
mediately after  the  words  "clause  (B)".  and 
by  Inserting  after  the  words  "Provided,  That" 
the  following:  "(1)  if  the  SecreUry  finds  that 
the  use  of  any  economic  poison  presents  an 
Imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health,  he 
may  by  order  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister give  notice  of  such  finding  and  there- 
upon such  poison  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
"banned  hazardous  substance'  pending  the 
completion  of  proceedings  relating  to  the  is- 
suance of  such  regulation,  and  (11)  ". 

(d)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  ftirther 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(r)  The  term  'economic  poison'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  prescriticd  under  section  2 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  The  use  by  any  person  of  an  economic 
poison  In  a  manner  that  Is  prohibited  by  the 
express  terms  on  the  label  of  such  poison". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  heeding  of  section  10  of 
the  Hazardous  Substances  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"administration" 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  safe  use 
of  any  economic  poison  is,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, stated  on  the  label,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
labeling  of  economic  poisons  prior  to  the  reg- 
istration of  any  such  economic  pwlson  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act.  No  economic  poison  shall 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  be 
registered  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
proposed  label.  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  such  label  without  first  finding 
that  the  label  as  proposed  constitutes  better 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety 
than  any  other  reasonable  alternative". 

Sec.  4.  Section  17  of  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma 
and  "except  as  otherwise  provided"  before 
"of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act.". 


S.  3867— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINING  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  proper  referral  the  Employment 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1970. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  a  reasonable  beginning  toward  a 
truly  effective  national  manpower  policy 
including  a  public  service  employment 
program. 

Back  in  1946  the  Congress  declared  it 
the  national  purpose  to  "uae  all  practica- 
ble means  to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment." 


It  has  been  evident  for  some  years  that 
a  federally  funded  program  of  public 
employment  has  been  a  necessary  and  a 
"practicable"  means  to  that  end,  yet  we 
have  hesitated  to  take  that  step.  Now  it 
is  time  to  begin. 

There  has  been  a  fear  in  some  quarters 
that  work  of  a  public  nature  for  the  un- 
employed would  be  "makework."  Others 
have  felt  that  the  private  economy  could 
be  counted  on  to  provide  work  for  all 
Americans  willing  and  able  to  work  if 
only  the  persistent  sluggishness  of  the 
economy  in  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's  could  be  overcome. 

It  is  my  belief  that  both  of  these  ob- 
jections to  a  pubhc  service  employment 
program  have  now  been  shown  to  be 
invalid. 

First,  as  to  the  need  for  work  to  be 
performed.  In  1965  Greenleigh  Associates 
did  a  careful  national  survey  of  needed 
public  service  employment  jobs  that  could 
be  filled  by  unskilled  workers.  They  found 
4.3  million  jobs  in  12  different  categories. 
In  1966  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  found  5.3  million  public  service 
jobs  in  six  categories. 

The  noted  economist,  Harold  L.  Shep- 
pard,  working  for  the  Urban  Coalition, 
reported  a  survey  of  cities  of  100,000  or 
more  population  in  January  1969.  His 
conclusion:  280,000  jobs,  in  these  130 
cities  alone,  in  13  municipal  public  serv- 
ice functions,  of  which  at  least  140,000 
could  be  filled  quickly  by  inner  city 
residents. 

This  committee  has  conducted  hear- 
ings on  manpower  proposals  over  the  last 
7  months,  including  field  hearings  in  Los 
Angeles,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Milwaukee, 
Cleveland,  and  San  Francisco,  asking 
mayors  and  county  executives — among 
other  questions — ^what  potential  they  saw 
for  public  service  employment  in  their 
communities. 

The  response  has  been  unanimous. 
Often  the  first  reason  in  pleading  for 
Federal  funds  for  public  service  employ- 
ment has  not  been  the  need  to  create 
jobs — as  acute  as  that  need  is — but 
rather  the  desperate  need  the  cities  feel 
for  persormel,  especially  people  from  the 
community,  to  maintain  needed  public 
services  in  education,  health,  recreation, 
police,  fire,  conservation,  and  sanitation. 

In  Los  Angeles,  coxmty  officials  testified 
that  there  are  some  2,000  Jobs  that  des- 
perately need  doing,  could  be  performed 
largely  by  low-skilled  people,  but  cannot 
be  budgeted  for  lack  of  tax  revenue.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  found  1,675  positions 
that  could  be  immediately  filled  in  day 
care,  neighborhood  improvement,  sanita- 
tion, and  social  services. 

In  Cleveland  the  city  reported  a  similar 
total  number  of  Jobs  available,  and  the 
private  welfare  organizations  named  over 
4,000. 

Back  in  1964,  when  I  introduced  the 
Human  Resources  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1964  to  establish  a  $1  billion  national 
program  of  conservation  work  for  the 
disadvantaged,  we  wrote  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  with  conserva- 
tion and  land  management  responsibili- 
ties. At  tliat  time  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  alone  estimated  that  there  was 
57,000  man-years  of  work  to  be  done  on 
conservation  projects  through  the  Na- 


tional Park  Service,  the  Bureaus  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Department.  The  State  of 
Wisconsin  reported  over  14,000  man- 
years  of  work  on  State-owned  \axiA.  There 
was  not  then  and  is  not  now  any  national 
inventory  of  conservation  work  to  be 
done.  But  all  experts  agree  there  is  am- 
ple real  work  to  occupy  all  Americans 
able  to  work. 

The  legislative  fruit  of  that  Human 
Resources  Consei-vation  Act  was  the 
Nelson  amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  now  known  as 
Operation  Mainstream.  It  has  been  large- 
ly used  to  provide  part-time  work  for 
older,  rural  workers.  Even  now,  6  years 
later  the  program  provides  barely  enough 
Jobs  for  the  Nation— only  10,700  annu- 
ally—to fill  the  State  of  Wisconsin's 
annual  needs. 

The  New  Careers  program — nm  at 
about  half  the  modest  level  of  Opera- 
tion Mainstream — $18.6  million  and  4,400 
jobs  in  1969 — has  effectively  demonstrat- 
ed that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  train 
and  hire  the  hard  core  unemployed  for 
public  service  jobs.  These  new  Govern- 
ment employees — as  we  learned  in  testi- 
mony in  a  number  of  cities — are  espe- 
cially effective  in  programs  that  involve 
personal  service  in  their  own  communi- 
ties. They  can  help  with  long  delayed 
reforms  in  civil  service  regulations  that 
often  stand  as  arbitrary  roadblocks  to 
advancement  rather  than  the  assurance 
of  fair  consideration  of  Job  related  merit 
that  such  regulations  ought  to  be.      jL 

The  New  Careers  program  has  suffered 
not  only  from  its  very  modest  size,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  Federal  funds  for 
salary  support  end  after  the  second  year. 
In  a  number  of  programs  New  Career 
trainees  have  found  themselves  trained 
for  jobs  that  local  governmental  units 
cannot  budget  for  lack  of  tax  revenues. 
Considerably  longer  term  Federal  salaiy 
support  for  people  hired  to  expand  pub- 
lic sei^ices  is  desperately  needed  if  pub- 
lic employment  is  not  to  be  simply  an- 
other token  manpower  program  leading 
only  to  a  cruel  disappointment. 

The  Operation  Mainstream  program 
proved  that  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program — and  one  often  largely 
involved  with  conservation — Is  enor- 
mously popular  with  local  officials  and 
citizens. 

This  popularity  should  come  as  no 
surprise.  Public  opinion  polls  over  the 
last  30  years  have  consistently  shown 
the  American  people  favorable  to  the 
concept  of  federally  subsidized  work  for 
those  unemployed  by  the  private  econ- 
omy. For  instance,  in  1967,  66  percent  of 
the  whites  and  91  percent  of  the  blacks 
questioned  favored  a  large  scale  Fed- 
eral employment  program. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  starved 
for  adequate  public  services  in  schools, 
hospitals,  sanitation,  conservation,  rec- 
reation, police  and  fire  and  child  care 
work,  is  it  any  wonder  that  such  pro- 
grams are  particularly  attractive? 

There  is  now  general  agreement  that 
there  is  ample  real  work  to  be  done,  and 
that  pilot  projects  under  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  Operation  Mainstream 
and  New  Careers,  the  paraprofeasional 
programs  in  health,  education,  and  day 
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care  have  shown  us  how 
programs. 

And  now  as  the  NaliAn 
down  the  slope  of  recessio  a 
ployment  now  at  5.4  percent 
force,  measured  by  the 
we  must  be  honest  enougfi 
even  at  the  height  of  the 
in    1967   unemployment 
ployment  in  the  Nation 
rural   backwaters   remaiiied 
high. 

As  Willard  Wirtz— thei 
of  Labor — said  in  Jsuiuar 
ident  Johnson  in  a 
outlining  his  proposal  fo- 
the  concentrated  emplospnent 
opportunities    in    the 
programs: 

If  a  third  of   the   peopln 
couldn't  make  a   llvUig.   ttere 
revolution.   This   U   the   sit  latlon 
present  .iroepect,   unless   a(  tion 
In  the  nation  within  a  naVon 
and  slumB. 


o  nm  effective 
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of  the  work 

yardstick — 

to  admit  that 

economic  boom 

and   underem- 

ghettos  and 

explosively 

the  Secretary 

1967  to  Pres- 

con^dential  memo 

what  became 

and  job 

business    sector 

in    the   nation 

would   be  a 

— and   the 

Is   taken — 

our  ghettos 
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The  failure  of  the 
come  smywhere  near  rea|ching 
testifies    to    the   limits 
economy  in  meeting  the 
alone. 

For  fiscal  1970  the  Labdr 
table  of  manpower  trairing 
ties  listed  140.000  training 
in  the  JOBS  program 

What  have  been  the  resiilts? 

Jobs    pledged    by    business 

Persons  hired 

Terminations    

Presently  in   program 


proi  [ram 


These  are  figures  supplped 
retary  of  Labor.  They 
figures  but  the  cumulative 
beginning    of    the 
through  January  1970 

I  do  not  mean  to  crifficize 
mous  effort  made  by  bus  nessmen 
JOBS  program  and  privately 
the  figures.  The  point  is 
terprise  cannot  be  responsible 
the  manpower  problems 
by  itself. 

As  George  C.  McGhet 
the  Urban  Coalition  told 


reason)  ble 


It    would   not   be 
expect   the  private  sector 
Job.  The  Jobs  are  Just  not 


Meanwhile,  the  terrifying  unemploy- 
ment and  underemploypient  statistics 
continue  to  mount. 

In  1965  unemployment  in  Watts  was 
at  the  24,000  level.  In  19  S7,  after  heroic 
effort  by  local  business  t  was  down  to 
12,000.  But  when  our  co  nmittee  was  in 
Los  Angeles  in  January,  local  witnesses 
testified  that  the  level  was  back  at  24,000 
and  conditions  were  not  fieasurably  bet- 
ter than  5  years  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  facl  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  simply  are  i  lot  now  enough 
jobs  in  America  for  all  her  citizei^,  jobs 
where  the  people  live — or  near  enough  to 
be  within  reach — jobs  a;  the  skill  level 
people  have — or  can  be  trained  for  in 
short  space  of  times— jobs  that  pay 
enough  to  support  a  maq  and  his  f  ainily 
at  even  the  poverty  level-i-and  offer  hope 
of  advancement. 

At  the  same  time  the  jNation  Is  in  an 
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program  to 

its  goals 

the    private 

whole  problem 

E>epartment's 

opportuni- 

opportunities 
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by  quoting 
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for  solving 
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testifying  for 
our  committee: 


however,  to 
o  do  the  whole 
there. 


extraordinary  crisis,  a  crisis  brought  on 
in  part  by  the  wholesale  neglect  of  our 
clear  duty  to  our  common  life,  a  starva- 
tion of  the  public  services  that  alone 
can  make  a  modem  industrial  society  a 
livable  habitat  for  man. 

The  answer  to  these  twin  dilemmas  has 
been  clear  for  some  time:  a  substantial 
public  service  employment  program. 

Today  I  introduce  a  bill  to  make  a  start 
in  that  direction — to  create  in  the  first 
year  150,000  to  200,000  in  the  public  sec- 
tor at  the  cost  of  $1  billion. 

The  time  for  rhetoric  is  long,  long  past. 
If  we  are  ever  to  reorder  our  priorities 
the  time  is  now.  Let  us  not  lose  the  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  surrmiary  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  and  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEncER  I .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  and  summary  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3867)  to  assure  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  and  training  to  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons,  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  seraces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson  (for  himself  and  other  Senators* . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3867 

Be  it  enacted  by  'he  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act.  with  the  following  table  of  contents,  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Employment  and  Training 
Opportunities  Act  of  1970"; 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title 
Sec.  2.  Authorized  Appropriations. 
Sec.  3.  Advance  Funding. 
Sec.  4.  Legal  Authority. 
Sec.  5.  Special  Limitation. 
Sec.  6.  Labor  Standards. 
Sec.  7.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 
Sec.  101.  Financial  Assistance. 
Sec.  102.  Authorization. 
Sec.  103.  Eligible  Applicants. 
Sec.  104.  Public  Service  Employment  Coun- 
cils. 
Sec.  105.  Applications. 
Sec.  106.  Allocation  of  Funds. 
Sec.  107.  Special  Conditions. 
Sec.  108.  Emergency  Employment  Assistance. 

TITLE    II— COMPREHENSIVE    MANPOWER 

SERVICES 
Sec.  201.  Secretary's  Responsibilities. 
Sec.  202.  Use  of  Funds. 
Sec.  203.  Eligible  Applicants. 
Sec.  204.  Prime  Sponsors. 
Sec.  206.  Applications. 
Sec  206  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Sec.  207.  Allocation  of  Funds. 
Sec.  208.  Special  Conditions. 
Sec  209.  Allowances  and  Compensation. 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  WORK  TRAINING 
AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

PART  A— General  Provisions 
Sec.   301.   Equitable  Distribution   ol  Assist- 
ance. 
Sec.  302.  Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance. 
Sec.  303.  AdmlnUtratlve  Regulations, 


Pabt  B — New  Carekbs 
Sec.  311.  Program  Authorized. 
Sec.  312.  Assistance  Authorized. 
Sec.  313.  Special  Conditions. 
Sec.  314.  Program  Participants. 

Part  C — Uporadino  Programs 
Sec.  3'21.  Program  Authorized. 
Sec.  322.  Requirements. 

Part     D — OppoRTUNrriEs     Industrialization 

Centers 
Sec.  331.  Program  Authorized. 

TITLE    IV— SPECIAL    YOUTH    WORK    AND 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Job  Corps 

Sec.  401.  Statement  of  Purpose. 

Sec  402.  Individuals  Eligible  for  Job  Corps. 

Sec.  403.  Screening  and  Selection  of  Appli- 
cants. 

Sec.  404.  Special  Limitations. 

Sec.  405.  Enrollment  and  Assignment. 

Sec.  406.  Job  Corps  Centers. 

Sec.  407.  Program  Activities. 

Sec.  408.  Allowance  and  Support. 

Sec.  409.  Standards  of  Conduct. 

Sec.  410.  Community  Participation. 

Sec  411.  Counseling  and  Job  Placement. 

Sec  412.  Evaluation;  Experimental  and  Dem- 
onstration Projects. 

Sec.  413.  Advisory  Committees  and  Boards. 

Sec  414  Participation  of  the  States. 

Sec.  415.  Application  of  Provisions  and  Fed- 
eral Law. 

Sec.  416.  Special  Limitations. 

Sec.  417.  Political  Discrimination  and  Politi- 
cal Activity. 
Part  B — Neighborhood  Youth  Programs 

Sec.  451.  Programs  Authorized. 

Sec.  452.  Special  Conditions. 

Sec.  453.  Program  Participants. 

Sec.  454  Administrative  Regulations. 

Sec.  491.  Existing  Laws. 

TITLE   V— ENVIRONMENT   IMPROVEMENT 

PROJECTS 

Part  A — General  Provisions 

Sec.   501.   Equitable   Distribution   of   Assist- 
ance. 

Sec  502.  Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance. 

Sec  503.  Administrative  Regulations. 

Sec.  504  Special  Conditions. 

Part  B — Mainstream  Program 

Sec.  5U.  Program  Authorized. 

Sec.  512.  Program  Participants. 

Part  C — Communtty  Environment  Services 

Sec.  521.  Program  Authorized. 

TITLE  VI— INDIAN  MANPOWER  SERVICES 

Sec.  601.  Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose. 

Sec.   602.  Establishment  of  OfHce  of  Indian 
Manpower  Services. 

Sec.  603.  Eligible  Applicants. 

Sec  604.  National  Indian  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee. 

AUTHORIZED    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  enacted  in  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
which  are  not  obligated  and  expended  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
funds  were  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  during 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

ADVANCE   rUNDING 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  In  the  appropria- 
tion Act   for  the  fiscal   year  preceding  the 
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fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  Its  initial  application  will  result  in  the 
enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

LEGAL    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  4.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
other  published  Interpretations  or  orders  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  any 
official  thereof,  in  connection  with  or  aflfect- 
Ing  the  administration  of  any  authority  un- 
der this  Act  shall  contain.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing each  substantive  provision  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  interpretations, 
or  orders,  citations  to  the  particular  section 
or  sections  of  statutory  law  or  other  legal 
authority  upon  which  such  provision  is 
based. 

SPECIAL    LIMITATION 

Sec.  5.  No  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  assist  in  relocating  estab- 
lishments from  one  area  to  another  or  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  for,  or  otherwise 
establish,  any  training  programs  in  the  low- 
er wage  Industries  where  prior  skill  or  train- 
ing is  typically  not  a  pre-requisite  to  hiring 
and  where  labor  turnover  is  high.  Such  lim- 
itation on  relocation  shall  not  prohibit  as- 
sistance to  a  business  entity  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary 
of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  that  assistance  will  not  result  in  an 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
branch,  aflUlate,  or  subsidiary  Is  being  estab- 
lished with  the  intention  of  closing  down 
the  operation  of  the  existing  business  entity 
In  the  area  of  its  original  location  or  In  any 
other  area  where  It  conducts  such  operations. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally 
assisted  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5).  The  SecreUry  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  SUt.  1267)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.    948,    as    amended;    40   U.S.C.    276(c)). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 

riNANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter 
Into  arrangements  with  eligible  applicants  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  Institutions  for  the  creation  of 
Jobs  providing  employment  for  unemployed 
or  underemployed  persons  In  carrying  out 
needed  public  services. 


AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  not  less 
than  one-third  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  not  less  than  one-half,  of  the 
amounts  available  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  available 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title  $1,000,000,000  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
arrangements  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
title,  eligible  applicants  shall  be — 

( 1 )  States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  units 
of  local  general  government  which  have 
established  Public  Service  Employment 
Councils  pursuant  to  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  104  in  order  to 
carry  out  comprehensive  public  service  em- 
ployment programs;  and 

(2)  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions  (including  com- 
munity action  programs  and  public  service 
agencies  and  institutions  of  the  Federal 
Government)  which  desire  to  provide  public 
service  employment  opportunities. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  COUNCILS 

Sec  104.  (a)  Any  State,  county,  city,  or 
Other  unit  of  local  general  government  whleh 
desires  to  be  an  eligible  applicant  in  order  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  comprehensive  public  ser\'ice  employ- 
ment program  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  p'.an  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Service  Employment  Council  which  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer or  officers  of  the  unit  or  units  of  gov- 
ernment establishing  such  Council  shall  ap- 
point the  memljers  of  the  Council  and  shall 
designate  one  member  to  be  chairman. 

(2)  provide  that  the  Council  shall  Include 
members  who  are  representative  of  commu- 
nity action  programs,  the  public  employ- 
ment service,  education  and  training  Insti- 
tutions, and  business  and  labor,  and  shall 
Include  members  who  are  representative  of 
child  care,  education,  environmental  quality, 
health,  recreation,  and  other  social  service 
sigencles; 

(3)  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  appoint  a  staff  director  who  shall 
supervise  professional,  technical,  and  clerical 
staff  serving  the  Council; 

(4)  provided  that  applications  from  eligible 
applicants  to  which  this  section  is  applicable 
shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  such 
applicant  by  the  Council; 

(5)  set  forth  the  Council's  plans  for  con- 
ducting on  a  continuing  basis  surveys  and 
analyses  of  needs  for  public  services  in  the 
area  served  by  the  Council  to  be  used  in  the 
development  of  applications  for  assistance 
under  this  title; 

(6)  set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 
community  action  programs  will  be  Involved 
In  the  development  of  applications  for 
financial    assistance   under   this   title; 

(7)  set  forth  the  Council's  plans  for  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
which  It  receives  financial  assistance  under 
this  title;  and 

(8)  describe  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
Council. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  plans  sub- 
mitted by  units  of  government  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a) .  A  plan  submitted 
by  a  unit  of  government  shall  not  be  disap- 


proved without  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
upon  which  an  apt>eal  to  the  Secretary  may 
be  based. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  not 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing such  amounts  as  may  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  staff  and  other  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Councils  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The  amount 
made  a\.  i'.able  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section si  11  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner 
a?  set  for^/i  in  section  106. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  1C'>.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  ! -lay  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
only  purs  'ant  to  an  application  from  an 
e:lgible  ap.jMcant  approved  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  application  shall  set  forth  a  public 
service  employment  program  designed  to 
create  Jobs  providing  employment  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  in 
carrying  out  needed  public  services  In  such 
fields  as  health;  public  safety;  education; 
recreation;  streets,  parks,  and  municipal 
maintenance:  solid  waste  removal;  pollution 
control;  housing  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ment; rural  development;  conservation: 
beautlficatiou;  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  community  improvement. 

(b)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  prograim  un- 
der this  title  shall  Include  provisions  setting 
forth— 

( 1 )  assurances  that  the  acti%'itles  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  under  this 
title  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifying  any 
agency  or  agencies  designated  to  carry  out 
such  activities  or  services  under  such  super- 
vision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  assisted 
by  such  programs,  including  data  indicating 
the  number  of  potential  eligible  participants 
and  their  income  and  employment  status; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants, including  specific  eligibility  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  responsibilities; 

(4)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(5)  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(6)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  par- 
ticipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevail- 
ing wages  in  the  area  for  similar  work; 

(7)  the  education,  training,  end  suppor- 
tive services  (including  counseling  and 
medical  care)  which  complement  the  work 
performed: 

(8)  the  planning  for  and  training  of 
svipervisory  personnel  in  working  with 
p:\rticipants: 

(9)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(10)  an  indication  of  the  full  participa- 
tion and  maximum  cooperation  among  local 
public  officials,  area  residents,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  private  organizations  In  the 
development  of  the  program  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  respective  roles  In  the  conduct 
and  administration  of  the  program. 

(c)  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  title,  may  be  approved  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b); 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
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the  appropriat*  community  ac 
In  the  area  to  be  served  t»  s 
with  respect  to  the  appUcatioc 
cant  and  to  the  Secretary 

(4)   the  application  has  beep 
a  panel  of  experts  to  which 
IS  referred  In  accordance  with 
tablished  by  regulation  and  la 
by  the  recommendation  of  the 
amount  of  requested  funds  wtych 
be  approrable:  and 

(5>   the  npprovable  reqtjest 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
out  the  program  proposed  In 
tion.   unless   the   Secretary 
special  circumstances  warrant 
this  requirement. 
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ALLOCATION  OF 

Sec.  106.  If  the  ftmds  available 
out   this  title  are  not  sufficient 
fully  all  approvable  requests 
section  105  Of  this  title,  then 
80  percent  of  the  total  funds 
comprehensive    public    service 
programs  to  be  carried  out  by 
cants  under  section   104  shal 
among  such  applicants  In  the 
tlons  as  the  total  number  of  u; 
sons,  of  persons  heading  low-l 
and  of  tinrelated  low-Income 
area  served  by  such  applicant 
total  number  of  such  persons 
as  a  whole.  To  the  extent 
funds  are  not  required  to  sa 
requests    for    funds,    then 
funds  may  be  allocated  In 
the  Secretary  deems  approprlaie 
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Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary 
vide    financial    assistance    for 
under  this  title  unless  he 
cordance  with  such  regulatlofts 
prescribe,  that — 

( 1 1    no   participant   will   be 
projects  Involving  political 
construction,  operation,  or 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is 
used  for  sectarian  instruction 
for  rellglotis  worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  result 
In    emptoyment    opportuniiii 
which  would  otherwise  be 
not  result  in  the  dl3placemen(t 
employed  workers  (Including 
ment  such  as  a  reduction  in 
non-overtime  work  or  wages 
benefits),  and  will  not  Impaii 
tracts  for  services  or  result  in 
tion  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
with    work    that    would    othefw 
formed: 

(3)  wages  paid  to  a  particl^an 
be  lower  than  whichever  Is 

(A)  the  minimum  wage  whicb 
plicable  to  the  employment 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
such  Act  applied  to  the 
were  not  exempt   under  section 

( B )  the  State  or  local  mlnlmui  a 
n^ost  nearly  comparable  coverei  I 
or  (C(    the  prevailing  rate  of 
area  for  similar  work; 

(4)  the  program  wUl.  to  the 
tent  feasible,  contribute  to 
development  or  upward  mobllft 
ual  participants: 

(5 )  all  participants  will  be 
man's  compensation 
suranoe,     imemployment      1 
other  benefits  at  the  same  le-^ls 
same  extent  as  other  employee  > 
Ing  conditions  no  lesa 
other  employees  enjoy; 

{6i    the  place  of  work  prov^es 
with  safe  and  healthful 
anl 

(7'  every  participant  shall 
to  entering  upon  employment 
and  benefits  In  connection  ^gflth 
ployment: 
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(8)  If  such  employees  are.  under  State  law, 
exempted  fror  i  the  opwratlon  of  the  State 
workmen's  compensation  or  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  generally  appUeable  to 
employees,  unless  the  employer  shall  under- 
take to  provide  either  through  Insurance  by 
a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self-insurance,  as 
allowed  by  State  law,  that  such  employees 
shall  enjoy  workmen's  compensation  and  un- 
employment compensation  coverage  equal  to 
that  provided  by  law  for  covered  employ- 
ment. 

(b>  Programs  approved  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  suid  occupational  ad- 
vancement. Including  civil  service  require- 
ments which  restrict  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  disadvantaged. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
in  the  same  labor  market  area  to  that  pro- 
posed to  be  performed  under  any  program 
for  which  an  application  is  submitted  under 
this  title,  such  organization  shall  be  notified 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  approval  of  such 
application. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
title  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

CMERCENCT    EMPLOTBIENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  108.  (a)  In  addition  to  financial  as- 
sistance otherwise  available  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  extend  financial  as- 
sistance to  eligible  applicants  which  have 
approved  applications  under  section  105  to 
provide  employment  for  unemployed  persons 
in  public  service  employment  programs  in 
local  areas  of  high  unemployment  which  are 
eligible  for  the  allocation  of  funds  under  this 
section.  Local  areas  (as  defined  In  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  local  areas  of  high  unemployment 
when,  and  programs  serving  such  local  areas 
shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section  In  proportion  to  the  extent  that,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  exceeds  4.5  percent  In 
such  area. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  section  on  a  timely 
basis,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  funds 
otherwise  available  under  this  Act.  Without 
delay  when  needed,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President,  and  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress,  the  estimated  funds 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  appropriate 
to  satisfy  fully  all  approvable  requests  un- 
der this  section,  which  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated. 

TITLE  n— COMPREHENSIVE   MANPOWER 
SERVICES 

SECaXTABT'S   XESPONSIBILrTIES 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  program  of  compre- 
hensive manpower  services  under  this  title 
that  will— 

(1)  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  of  all 
those  persons  who  are  qualified  and 
are  seeking  work  to  suitable  employment 
opportunities; 

(2)  guarantee  training  and  related  man- 
power services  to  all  other  persons  who  are 
unemployed.  In  danger  of  becoming  unem- 
ployed, employed  In  public  service  Jobs,  or 
employed  in  low-paying  Jobs  who  could 
through  further  training  qualify  for  Job  op- 
portunities that  would  provide  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families; 

(3)  provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  for  persons  In  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining suitable  employment  upon  release; 

(4)  provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 


lated manpower  services  for  persons  who 
have  recently  been  or  will  shortly  be  sepa- 
rated from  military  service; 

(5)  develop  an  early  warning  sy.stem  and 
standby  capability  that  will  assure  a  timely 
and  adequate  response  to  major  econcxnic 
dislocations  arising  from  changing  markets, 
rapid  technological  change,  plant  shut- 
downs, or  business  failure; 

(6)  promote  and  encourage  the  adoption 
of  employment  practices  by  public  agencies, 
nonprofit  agencies,  labor  organizations,  and 
private  firms  that  will  remove  unreasonable 
barriers  to  employment,  without  reducing 
productivity,  and  expand  opportunities  for 
upward  mobility; 

(7)  reduce  the  level  of  youth  tmemploy- 
ment  by  Improving  the  linkages  between  ed- 
ucational Institutions  and  Job  markets;  and 

(8)  support  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  broad  and  diversified  trninlng  pro- 
grams by  public,  nonprofit,  and  private  em- 
ployers designed  to  improve  the  skills  and 
thereby  the  promotion  and  employment  op- 
portunities of  employed  workers. 

USE   or  FUNDS 

Sec  202.  The  services  for  which  funds  un- 
der this  title  may  be  expanded  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  basic  education.  Including  literacy  and 
communications  skills  which  will  assist  in- 
dividuals to  become  more  employable  or 
more  suitable  for  participation  In  occupa- 
tional training; 

(2)  outreach,  counseling,  testing,  work 
evaluation  and  adjustment,  work  sampling, 
recruitment,  placement,  and  foUowup  serv- 
ices; 

(3)  orientation  to  work  discipline  and  ac- 
climation to  the  work  situation; 

(4)  institutional  and  on-the-job  occupa- 
tional training,  including  training  of  em- 
ployed workers  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
their  skills  and  improving  the  utilization  of 
available  manpower; 

(5)  supportive  services,  including  health 
services,  physical  examinations,  the  furnish- 
ing of  prosthetic  devices,  child  care,  bond- 
ing, and  other  sjjeclal  services.  Including 
residential  support,  deemed  necessary  for  en- 
hancing the  employabllity  of  participants  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  title; 

(6)  work  experience  for  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  individuals,  including  the  per- 
formance of  socially  useful  work  in  public 
and  private  agencies  or  organizations  In  the 
fields  of  health,  public  safety,  education, 
recreation,  streets,  parks,  and  municipal 
maintenance,  housing  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement, conaervatlon  and  rural  develop- 
ment, beautification,  and  other  fields  of  hu- 
man betterment  and  community  Improve- 
ment. Including  the  establishment,  opera- 
tion, or  strengthening  of  any  such  program: 

(7)  part-time  work  for  students  In  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  (and  youths  of  equiv- 
alent ages)  to  assist  them  in  remaining  in 
or  returning  to  school;  and  with  such  em- 
ployment opportunities  developed  in  consul- 
tation with  educational  authorities  to  en- 
hance, to  the  extent  feasible,  the  educational 
growth  of  such  students: 

(8)  relocation  assistance.  Including  grants, 
loans  and  the  furnishing  of  such  services  as 
will  aid  an  Involuntarily  unemployed  Indi- 
vidual to  relocate  in  an  area  where  he  mny 
obtain  suitable  employment; 

(9)  the  development  of  job  opportiuiltles 
including  activities  designed  to  promote  job 
restructuring  and  redesign  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  more  eSecUve  utilization  of 
manpower: 

(10 1  incentives  to  public  or  private  em- 
ployers Including  xeinibursemeuts  for  a  lim- 
ited period  when  an  employee  newly  hired 
or  being  upgraded  might  not  be  fully  pro- 
ductive: 

(11)  training  for  specialized  or  other  per- 
sonnel and  technical  assistance  which  is 
needed  In  connection  with  the  programs  es- 
tablished  under  this  title  or   which  other- 
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wise  pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
and 

(12)  such  other  services  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

ELIGIBLE   APPLICANTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  awangements  with 
any  eligible  applicant  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  manpower  services  which  the 
Secretary  determines  can  be  most  effectively 
Implemented  by  such  applicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  entering  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  under  this 
title,  eligible  applicants  shall  be — 

( 1 )  States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  units 
of  local  general  government  which  have  been 
approved  as  prime  sponsors  pursuant  to 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 204; 

(2)  other  public  and  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations,  including 
community  action  programs. 

PRIME    SPONSORS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  State,  county,  city,  or 
Other  unit  of  local  general  government  which 
desires  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  In  order  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  comprehensive  manpower  services  pro- 
gram shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Manpower  Services 
Council  which  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
or  officers  of  the  unit  or  units  of  government 
establishing  such  Council  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  shall  designate 
one  member  to  be  chairman; 

(2)  provide  that  the  Council  shall  Include 
members  who  are  representative  of  com- 
munity action  programs;  the  public  em- 
ployment service;  public  educational  agen- 
cies; community  postsecondary  educational 
and  training  institutions;  social  service  pro- 
grams. Including  child  care,  health,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  welfare  agencies; 
industrial  development  organizations;  ap- 
prenticeship programs;  business;  and  labor; 

(3)  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  appoint  a  staff  director  who  shall 
supervise  professional,  technical,  and  clerical 
staff  serving  the  Council; 

(4)  provide  that  applications  from  eligible 
i^pllcants  to  which  this  section  is  applicable 
shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  such  ap- 
plicant by  the  Council; 

(5)  set  forth  the  Council's  plans  for  con- 
ducting on  a  continuing  basis  surveys  and 
analyses  of  needs  for  manpower  services  in 
the  area  served  by  the  Council  to  be  used  In 
the  development  of  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title; 

(6)  set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 
community  action  programs  will  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance  and  In  the  Implementation  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  title: 

(7)  set  forth  the  Council's  plans  for  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  which 
It  receives  financial  assistance  under  this 
title;  and 

(B)  describe  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
Council. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  plans  sub- 
mitted by  units  of  government  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a).  A  plan  submitted 
by  a  unit  of  goveniment  shall  not  be  dis- 
approved without  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing upon  which  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  based. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment does  not  submit  a  plan  approvable 
under  this  section.  Including  adequate  ar- 
rangements with  community  action  programs 
in  accordance  with  clause  (6)  of  subsection 
(a),   the  Secretary  may  designate  a  com- 


munity action  agency  as  prime  sponsor  for 
a  specific  area. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  not 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  such  amounts  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  cover  the  staff  and  other  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Councils  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The 
amount  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  allocated  in  the 
same  manner  as  set  forth  in  section  207. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec  205.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
only  pursuant  to  an  application  from  an 
eligible  applicant  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  application  shall  set  forth — 

( 1 )  a  description  of  the  services  for  whicb 
such  financial  assistance  will  be  used; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  services  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  under  this  title  will 
be  administered  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  applicant,  identifying  any  agency 
or  agencies  designated  to  carry  out  such  serv- 
ices under  such  supervision; 

1 3 )  any  arrangements  made  for  services  to 
be  performed,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  with  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice or  any  other  public  or  private  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organization; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  assisted 
by  such  programs.  Including  data  indicating 
the  number  of  potential  eligible  participants 
and  their  Income  and  employment  status. 

(b)  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  title,  may  be  approved  only  If  the 
Secretary  determlnea  that — 

(1)  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a) ; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
appropriate  commtmlty  action  programs  In 
the  area  to  be  served  to  submit  comments 
with  respect  to  the  application  to  the  appli- 
cant and  to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  an  application  from  an 
eligible  applicant  other  than  the  State,  an 
opportunity  has  been  provided  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(5)  in  the  case  of  an  application  from  a 
State,  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  local  units  of 
general  government  to  submit  comments 
with  respect  to  the  application  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(6)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  program  proposed  in  such  applica- 
tion, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
special  circumstances  warrant  the  waiver  of 
this  requirement. 

HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND    VTELtKXL 

Sec.  206.  In  the  case  of  any  application 
which  sets  forth  services  of  a  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  character,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  not  approve  such  application 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Such  serv- 
ices include  basic  education;  institutional 
training;  health,  child  care,  and  other  sup- 
portive services;  and  new  careers  and  Job 
restructuring  In  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  professions. 

ALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  207.  If  the  funds  available  for  carry- 
ing out  this  title  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
fully  all  approvable  requests  for  funds  under 
section  205  of  this  title,  then  not  less  than 
80  percent  of  the  total  funds  available  for 
prime  sponsors  under  section  204  shall  be 
allocated  among  such  prime  sponsors  In  the 
same  proportions  as  the  total  number  of 
persons  in  the  labor  force,  of  unemployed 
persons,     of     persons     heading     low-income 


families,  and  of  unrelated  low-Income  per- 
sons, In  the  area  served  by  such  prime  spon- 
sor, bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  per- 
sons in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  To  the  extent 
that  any  of  such  funds  are  not  required  to 
satisfy  approvable  requests  for  funds,  then 
such  remaining  funds  may  be  allocated  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. 

SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

Sec  208.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, that — 

( 1 )  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geo- 
graphical region,  and  proficiency  of  the  par- 
ticipant; 

(2)  appropriate  standards  for  the  healtli 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  work  and  training  on 
any  project  are  estabUshed  and  will  be 
maintained; 

(3)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  will  be  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants; 

(4)  no  discrimination  will  be  exercised, 
threatened,  or  promised  by  any  person  witn 
responsibilities  in  the  operation  of  any  pro- 
gram, against  or  in  favor  of  any  program  par- 
ticipant or  any  applicant  for  participation  in 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color 
national  origin,  sex,  membership  or  lack  oi 
membership  in  any  organization,  political 
affiliation,  or  beliefs; 

(5)  the  program  does  not  Involve  political 
activities  nor  will  any  participant  be  em- 
ployed on  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as 
Is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship; 

(6)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  Impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed; 

(7)  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  administration  of  programs  within  the 
scope  of  this  title  and  not  to  supplant  such 
other  funds; 

(8)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are  being 

'  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

ALLOWANCES     AND    COMPENSATION 

Sec  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  where  ap- 
propriate provide  for  the  payment  of  weekly 
allowances  to  individuals  receiving  services 
under  this  title.  Such  allowances  shall  be  at 
a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which, 
when  added  to  amounts  received  by  the 
trainee,  in  the  form  of  public  assistance  or 
unemplosrment  compensation  p>ayments. 
shall  approximate  the  minimum  wage 
for  a  workweek  of  forty  hours  under  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  or.  il  higher,  under  tne  applicable 
State  minimum  wage  law,  or  where  the 
trainee  is  being  trained  for  particular  em- 
ployment, at  a  rate  equal  to  80  per  centum 
of  the  weekly  wage  for  such  employment, 
whichever  Is  greater.  In  prescribing  allow- 
ances, the  Secretary  may  allow  additional 
sums  for  special  circumstances  such  as  ex- 
ceptional expenses  Incurred  by  trainees  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  meal  and  travel 
allowances  or  he  may  reduce  such  aUowance3 
by  an  amount  refiectlng  the  fair  value  of 
meals,  lodging,  or  other  necessaries  furnished 
to  the  trainee.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be   necessary  to  insure  that 
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Sec.  311.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  'New  Ca- 
reers" which  will  providft  unemployed  or 
low-Income  persons  wlthj  Jobs  leading  to 
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prospects  for  on-the-job  training,  promotion, 
and  advancement  and  continued  employ- 
ment without  Federal  assistance,  which  give 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  broader  adop- 
tion of  new  methods  of  structuring  Jobs  and 
new  methods  of  providing  Job  ladder  oppor- 
tunities, and  which  provide  opportunities  for 
further  occupational  training  to  facilitate 
career  advancement. 

ASSISTANCE    AtTHORI/ED 

SEC.  312.  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

VD  provide  financial  assistance  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  stimulate 
and  support  efforts  to  provide  the  unem- 
ployed with  jobs  and  the  low-income  worker 
with  greater  career  opportunity; 

(2)  provide  financial  and  other  a.sslstance 
to  Insure  the  provision  of  supportive  and 
follow-up  senices  to  supplement  programs 
under  this  part  including  health  services, 
counseling,  day  care  for  children,  transpor- 
tation assistance,  and  other  specl.il  senices 
necessary  to  assist  individuals  to  achieve 
success  in  these  programs  and  in  employ- 
ment. 

SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  Eh;ill  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  part  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  Involving  political  activities,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  im- 
pair existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result 
in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
m  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  In  work- 
training  and  education,  and  other  conditions 
of  employment,  will  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable In  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  participant;  and 

(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  and  upward  mobility  of  Indi- 
vidual participants. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  Improve- 
ments which  will  be  substantlaUy  used  by 
low-Income  persons  and  families  or  which 
will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or 
facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement. 

(d)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide 
for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources  under 
other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  train- 
ing and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

PROGRAM     PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  314.  Participants  In  programs  under 
this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low-Income 
persons.  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  shall 
establish  criteria  for  low  Income,  taking  into 
consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and 
farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  from  a  low-income  family  If  the  family 
receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

Part  C — Upgrading  Programs 
program  authorized 
Sec.  321.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  pubUc  or  private  em- 
ployers under  the  terms  of  which  the  em- 
ployer tmdertakes  to  provide  the  necessary 
education  and  skill  training  to  prepare  em- 


ployees for  positions  of  greater  skill,  re- 
sponsibility and  remuneration  In  the  employ 
of  such  employer. 

requirements 
Sec.  322.  Financial  assistance  under  this 
part  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  an  application  setting  forth  ar- 
rangements satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  In- 
cluding assurances  that — 

( 1 )  the  position  for  which  employees  will 
be  trained  are  positions  that  cannot  with 
reasonable  effort  be  filled  by  the  employer 
with  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers 
already  possessing  such  skills  and  willing 
to  accept  such  employment;  , 

(2)  the  selection  of  trainees  shall  be  ba.'sed 
upon  merit,  ability,  and  length  of  service, 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  selected  as  a 
trainee  until  such  person  has  been  In  the 
employ  of  the  employer  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  s!.v  months; 

(3)  the  training  content  of  the  program 
Is  adequate,  involves  reasonable  progression. 
and  will  result  in  the  qualification  of  train- 
ees for  suitable  employment  In  a  recognized 
skill  or  occupation  In  the  service  of  that 
employer  and  of  other  employers  In  the  same 
Industry; 

(4)  the  training  period  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training; 

(5)  adequate  and  safe  facilities,  and  ade- 
quate personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  are  provided; 

(6)  successful  completion  of  the  employ- 
ee's training  program  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  an  offer  of  employment 
in  the  employer's  own  enterprise  In  the  oc- 
cupation for  which  he  will  be  trained  at  wage 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  the 
same  or  similar  occupations  in  that  Indus- 
try; 

(71  the  Ualnlng  and  placement  of  such 
emplovees  Is  part  of  a  program  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  lead  directly  to  the 
employment  of  an  equivalent  number  of  new 
employees  In  entry  level  employment;  and 

(8)  the  trainees  are  compiensated  by  the 
employer  at  such  rates,  including  periodic 
Increases;  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  un- 
der regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  con- 
sidering such  factors  as  Industry  practice 
and  trainee  proficiency,  and  that  In  no  event 
shall  the  wages  or  employment  benefits  of 
any  trainee  be  less  than  those  received  by 
him  immediately  before  his  starting  such 
training  program. 

Part     D — OPPORTUNrriirs     Indus-trializatiom 

Centers 

program  authorized 

Sec.  331.  The  Secretary  shall  make  financial 
assistance  available  under  this  part  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  "Opportu- 
nities Industrialization  Centers'  designed  to 
provide  comprehensive  employment  services 
and  Job  opportunities  for  low-Income  per- 
sons who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
Such  services  shall  Include  recruitment, 
counseling,  remediation,  vocational  training. 
Job  development.  Job  placement,  and  other 
appropriate  services.  No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  for  any  program  under  this  part 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  ade- 
quate provisions  are  made  to  assure  that 
(A)  the  residents  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  program  are  Involved  In  the  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  such  center,  and  (B) 
the  business  community  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  such  program  Is  consulted  in  Its 
development  and  operation.  The  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  any  program  authorized 
under  this  part  serving  residents  of  an 
inner-city  area  with  subsUnUal  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment. 
TITLE  IV— SPECIAL  YOUTH  WORK  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Part  A — Job  Corps 

STATEICEMT   OV   PURPOSX 

Sec.  401.  This  part  esUbllshes  a  Job  Corpa 
for  low-Income,  disadvantaged  young  men 
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and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  selecting  individuals  as  enrollees 
In  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  residential  and/or  nonresidential 
centers  In  which  enroUees  will  participate  In 
Intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  counseling,  and 
other  activities,  and  prescribes  various  other 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  Incident 
to  the  operation  and  continuing  development 
of  the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose  Is  to  assist 
young  persons  who  need  and  can  benefit 
from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  oper- 
ated in  a  group  setting,  to  b«:ome  more  re- 
sponsible, employable,  and  productive  citi- 
zens; and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes, 
where  feasible,  to  the  development  of  na- 
tional. State,  and  community  resources,  and 
to  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
techniques  for  working  with  the  disadvan- 
taged that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public 
and  private  institutions  and  agencies. 

INDIVtDTTALS    ELICIBtX    POR    THE    JOB    CORPS 

Sec.  402.  To  become  an  enroUee  In  the  Job 
Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be  a 
person  who — 

( 1 )  Is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment; 

(2)  Is  a  low-Income  Individual  or  member 
of  a  low-Income  family  who  requires  addi- 
tional education,  training,  or  Intensive  coun- 
seling and  related  assistance  In  order  to  se- 
cure and  hold  meaningful  employment,  par- 
ticipate successfully  in  regular  schoolwork, 
qualify  for  other  training  programs  suitable 
to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces  require- 
ments; 

(3)  Is  currently  living  In  an  environment 
so  characterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a 
disruptive  homelUe,  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  impair  bis 
prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any 
other  program  providing  needed  training, 
education,  or  assistance; 

(4)  Is  determined,  after  careful  screening 
as  provided  for  In  sections  403  and  404,  to 
have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspirations 
needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  program  authorized  In  this  part, 
and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  Involves; 
and 

(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  en- 
rollment as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  (In- 
cluding special  standards  for  the  enrollment 
on  a  residential  basis  of  14  and  15  year  olds) 
and  agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Job 
Corps  rules  and  regtilations. 

screening    AND    SELECTION    OF    APPLICANTS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec- 
tion of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Job 
Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules 
shall  be  Implemented  through  arrangements 
which  make  use  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  community  action  agencies, 
public  employment  offices,  professional 
groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The  rules 
shall  establish  specific  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  conducting  screening  and  selection 
activities;  shall  encourage  recruitment 
through  agencies  and  individuals  having  con- 
tact with  youths  over  substantial  periods  of 
time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer  reliable 
Information  as  to  their  ne«ds  and  problems; 
and  shall  provide  for  necessary  consultation 
with  other  individuals  and  organizations,  in- 
cluding court,  probation,  parole,  law  enforce- 
ment, education,  welfare,  and  medical  au- 
thorities and  advisers.  They  shall  also  provide 
for— 

(1)  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant  for 
the  purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  whether  his  educational 
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and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met 
through  the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative 
program  In  his  home  community; 

(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  per- 
tinent data  relating  to  his  background,  needs, 
and  Interests  for  evaluation  In  determining 
his  eligibility  and  potential  assignment;  and 

(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  making 
clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an  en- 
roUee in  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  syste- 
matic inquiry  concerning  the  applicant's 
background  for  the  effective  development 
and.  as  appropriate,  clarification  of  informa- 
tion concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employablllty,  past 
behavior,  family  income,  environment,  and 
other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  eligibility. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  payments 
to  any  Individual  or  organization  solely  as 
compensation  for  the  service  of  referring 
the  names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in 
the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  aU  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
Job  Corps  includes  an  appropriate  number  of 
candidates  selected  from  rural  areas,  taking 
into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible  youth 
who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to 
provide  residenUal  faculties  for  such  youth 
in  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide  geographic 
dispersion. 

SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  No  Individual  shall  be  se- 
lected as  an  enrollee  unless  It  Is  determined 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he 
can  participate  successfully  in  group  situa- 
tions and  activities  with  other  enroUees,  that 
he  is  not  Ukely  to  engage  in  actions  or  be- 
havior that  would  prevent  other  enroUees 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or 
be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relation- 
ships between  any  center  to  which  he  might 
be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities, 
and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  both  the  rules  to  which  he  will  be 
subject  and  of  the  consequences  of  faUure  to 
observe  those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  in- 
dividual who  has  a  history  of  serious  and 
violent  behavior  against  persons  or  prop- 
erty, repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics 
addiction,  or  other  major  behavioral  aberra- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  obtain  a  finding 
from  a  professionaUy  quaUfied  person  who 
knows  such  potential  enroUee's  individual 
situation  that  there  is  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  his  conduct  wlU  not  be  Inimical 
to  the  goails  and  success  of  the  Job  Corps 
and  that  the  opportunity  provided  by  the 
Job  Corps  wiU  help  him  to  overcome  bis 
problem. 

(b)  An  IndUidual  who  otherwise  qualifies 
for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even  though 
be  Is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if  his 
release  from  the  Immediate  supervision  of 
the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials 
Is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and 
the  Secretary  and  does  not  violate  applicable 
laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Secretary  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the 
individual  and  all  reports  to  State  or  other 
authorities  that  may  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require- 
ments. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  405.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  en- 
rolled in  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two 
years,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
In  special  cases. 

(b)  Enrollment  In  the  Job  Corps  shaU  not 
relieve  any  individual  of  obligations  under 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.) . 

(c)  Each  enroUee  (other  than  a  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as 


a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212 
(d)  (5),  respectively,  or  any  person  admitted 
as  a  conditional  entrant  under  section  203 
(a)  (7).  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  or  a  permanent  resident  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  must  take 
and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  In 
the  following  form:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies 
foreign  and  domestic."  The  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

(d)  After  the  Secretary  has  determined 
whether  an  enrollee  is  to  be  assigned  to  a 
men's  training  center,  a  conservation  center, 
or  a  women's  training  center,  the  center  to 
which  he  shall  be  assigned  shall  be  that  cen- 
ter of  the  appropriate  type  In  which  a  va- 
cancy exists  which  Is  closest  to  the  enroUee's 
home,  except  that  the  Secretary,  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis,  may  waive  this  requirement 
when  overriding  considerations  Justify  such 
action.  Assignments  to  centers  In  areas  more 
remote  from  the  enroUee's  home  shall  be 
carefully  Umlted  to  situations  in  which  such 
action  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  an 
equitable  opportunity  for  disadvantaged 
youth  from  various  sections  of  the  ootmtry 
to  participate  In  the  program,  to  prevent 
undue  delays  in  the  assignment  of  individual 
enroUees,  to  provide  an  assignment  which 
adequately  meets  the  educational  or  other 
needs  of  the  enroUee  or  is  necessary  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

(e)  Assignments  of  male  enroUees  shall  be 
made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  those  enroUees  are  assigned  to 
conservation  centers  as  described  in  section 
406.  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
their  work  activity  is  primarily  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage- 
ment of  public  natural  resources  or  recrea- 
tional areas  and  is  performed  under  the 
direction  of  personnel  of  agencies  regularly 
responsible  for  those  functions. 

JOB  CORPS  caNiaas 
Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  may  make  agree- 
ments with  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies, 
or  private  organizations  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers. 
These  centers  may  be  residential  and/or  non- 
residential in  character  and  shall  be  designed 
and  operated  so  as  to  provide  enroUees,  in 
a  well-supervised  setting,  with  education, 
vocational  training,  work  experience  (either 
In  direct  program  activities  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  employers) .  counseUng,  and 
other  services  appropriate  to  their  needs.  The 
centers  shaU  include  conservation  centers,  to 
be  known  as  ClvlUan  Conservation  Centers, 
to  be  located  primarily  in  rural  areas  and  to 
provide,  in  addition  to  other  training  and 
assistance,  programs  of  work  experience 
focused  upon  activities  to  conserve,  develop, 
or  manage  pubUc  natural  resources  or  public 
recreational  areas  or  to  assist  to  developing 
community  projects  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 
They  shall  also  Include  men's  and  women's 
training  centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban 
or  rural  areas  and  to  provide  activities  which 
shall  include  training  and  other  services 
appropriate  for  enroUees  who  can  be  expected 
to  particlptate  successfully  in  training  for 
specific  types  of  skiUed  or  semiskiUed 
employment. 


PROGRAM   ACTTVITIES 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall 
be  operated  so  as  to  provide  enroUees  with 
an  intensive,  weU -organized  and  fully  super- 
vised program  of  education,  vocational  train- 
ing, work  experience,  planned  avooational 
and  recreationjj  activities,  physical  rehabili- 
tation and  development,  and  counseling.  To 
the  fuUest  extent  feasible,  the  reqtilred  pro- 
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traordinary financial  obligations  Incurred  by 
that  enroUee:  and  he  may  also  pursuant  to 
riUes  or  regulations,  reduce  the  amount  of 
an  enrollee's  readjustment  allowance  as  a 
penalty  for  misconduct  during  participation 
in  the  Job  Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee's 
death  during  his  period  of  service,  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment  allow- 
ance shall  be  p.Tld  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5582  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  a  portion  of  the  re- 
adjustment allowance  of  an  enroUee  not  ex- 
ceeding $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  serv- 
ice of  the  enroUee  directly  to  a  spouse  or 
child  of  an  enroUee  or  to  any  other  relative 
who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en- 
roUee. and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Secretary. 

STANDARDS     OF     CONDVCT 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  enroUees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  In- 
stance where  it  Is  determined  that  retention 
in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps 
center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of 
such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  en- 
roUees. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  centers 
shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take  appro- 
priate disciplinary  measures  against  enroUees 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from 
the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expeditious  appeal 
procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  provided 
under  regulations  set  by  the  Secretary. 

COMMUNFTY    PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  410.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
shall  cooperate  In  activities  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding 
or  nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall 
include  the  establishment  of  community  ad- 
visory council  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
Joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and 
for  planning  programs  of  mutual  Interest. 
Whenever  possible,  such  advisory  councils 
shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated  under 
the  local  community  action  agency.  Youth 
participation  In  advisory  council  affairs  shall 
bo  encouraged  and  where  feasible  separate 
youth  councils  may  be  established,  to  be 
composed  of  representative  enroUees  and 
representative  young  people  from  the  com- 
munities. The  Secretary  shall  establish  nec- 
essary rules  and  take  necessary  action  to 
assure  that  each  center  Is  operated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  this  section  with  a 
view  to  achieving,  so  far  as  possible,  objec- 
tives which  shall  Include:  (1)  giving  com- 
munity officials  appropriate  advance  notice 
of  changes  in  center  rules,  procedures,  or 
activities  that  may  affect  or  be  of  Interest  to 
the  community;  (2)  affording  the  commu- 
nity a  meaningful  voice  in  center  affairs  of 
direct  concern  to  It.  Including  i>ollcles  gov- 
erning the  issue  and  terms  of  passes  to  en- 
roUees; (3)  providing  center  officials  with 
full  and  rapid  access  to  relevant  community 
groups  and  agencies,  including  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  agencies  which  work  with 
young  i)eople  in  the  community;  (4)  en- 
couraging the  fullest  practicable  participa- 
tion of  enroUees  In  programs  or  projects  for 
community  improvement  or  betterment, 
with  adequate  advance  consultation  with 
business,  labor,  professional,  and  other  in- 
terested community  groups  and  organiza- 
tions; (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic,  or 
similar  events  in  which  enroUees  and  local 
resldenU  may  participate  together;  (6)  pro- 
viding community  residents  with  opportuni- 


ties to  work  with  enroUees  directly,  as  part- 
time  instructors,  tutors,  or  advisers,  either 
In  the  center  or  In  the  community;  (7)  de- 
veloping, where  feasible.  Job  or  career  oppor- 
tunities for  enroUees  In  the  community:  and 
(8)  promoting  Interchanges  of  Information 
and  techniques  among,  and  cooperative  proj- 
ects Involving,  the  center  and  community 
schools,  educational  Institutions,  and  agen- 
cies serving  young  people. 

COUNSELING    AND    JOB    PLACEMENT 

Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  counseling  and  testing  of  each  en- 
roUee at  regular  Intervals  to  follow  bis  prog- 
ress in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  counsel  and  test 
each  enroUee  prior  to  bis  scheduled  ter- 
mination to  determine  his  capabilities  and 
shall  seek  to  place  him  In  a  Job  In  the  voca- 
tion for  which  be  is  trained  and  in  which 
he  is  likely  to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him 
In  attaining  further  training  or  education. 
In  placing  enroUees  in  Jobs,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  arrange- 
ments to  determine  the  status  and  progress 
of  termlnees  and  to  assure  that  their  needs 
for  further  education,  training,  and  coun- 
seling may  be  met. 

(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee's 
training,  a  copy  of  his  pertinent  records,  in- 
cluding data  derived  from  his  counseling 
and  testing,  other  than  confidential  Infor- 
mation, shall  be  made  available  immediately 
to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  the 
readjustment  allowance  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 408(c)  of  this  Act,  less  any  sums  al- 
ready paid  pursuant  to  408(d),  to  be  paid  to 
former  enroUees  (who  have  not  already 
found  employment)  at  the  public  employ- 
ment service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any 
such  former  enroUee,  If  be  is  returning  to 
his  home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office  to 
the  community  in  which  the  former  enroUee 
has  Indicated  an  Intent  to  reside.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  by 
which  public  employment  service  officers  will 
maintain  records  regarding  former  enroUees 
who  are  thus  paid  at  such  offices  including 
Information  as  to — 

(1)  the  number  of  former  enroUees  who 
have  declined  the  officers'  help  in  finding  a 
job; 

(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully 
placed  in  jobs  without  further  education  or 
training; 

(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require 
further  training  before  being  placed  In  jobs 
and  the  types  of  training  programs  In  which 
they  participated;  and 

(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require 
further  remedial  or  basic  education  In  order 
to  qualify  for  training  programs,  together 
with  Information  as  to  the  types  of  pro- 
grams for  which  such  former  enroUees  were 
found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 

If  the  Secretary  deems  It  advisable  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  public  or  private 
organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public 
employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain 
the  same  types  of  records  regarding  former 
enroUees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte- 
nance by  public  employment  service  offices, 
and  shaU  furnish  copies  of  such  records  to 
the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  enroUees  who 
are  placed  In  jobs  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  termination  of  their  participation  in  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Secretary  shall  maintain  rec- 
ords providing  pertinent  placement  and 
follow-up  Information. 

evaluation;    experimental    and    DEVELOP- 
MENTAL   PROJECTS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  The  Secretary  sbaU  provide 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  con-- 
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tractlng  for  Independent  evaluations,  with 
a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far 
aa  practicable,  and  providing  information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  oper- 
ation. In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall  seek 
to  determme  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting 
from  the  use  of  residential  as  opposed  to 
nonresidential  faculties,  from  the  tise  of 
facilities  combining  residential  and  non- 
residential components  from  the  use  of  cen- 
ters with  large  as  opposed  to  small  enroU- 
menU,  and  from  the  use  of  different  types 
of  program  sponsors.  Including  public  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  boards 
of  education,  and  private  corporations.  The 
evaluation  sbaU  also  include  comparisons 
with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  participated  In  the  pro- 
gram. In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the 
Secretary  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  participants  -Ijout  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  program  and  shall  con- 
stilt  with  other  agencies  and  officials  in  order 
to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Job 
Corps  techniques  with  those  used  In  other 
programs,  and  shaU  endeavor  to  secure, 
through  employers,  schools,  or  other  Govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  specific  informa- 
tion concerning  the  residence  of  former  en- 
roUees. their  employment  status,  compensa- 
tion, and  success  In  adjusting  to  community 
life.  He  ShaU  also  secure,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, g'"^"'"-  information  direcUy  from  en- 
rollees  at  appropriate  Intervals  following 
their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  vindertake  or  make 
grants    or    contracts    for    experimental,    re- 
search, or  demonstration  projects  directed  to 
developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 
better  oae  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enroUees  to  community 
life  that  wUl  permit  a  reducUon  in  the  period 
of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transporta- 
tion and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  pro- 
moting  greater   efficiency   and   effectiveness 
in  tJie  program  authorized  under  this  pert. 
•mese   projects   shall   include   one   or   more 
projects   providing   youths   with   education, 
training,  and  other  supportive  services  on  a 
combined     residential     and     nonresidential 
tjasls.  The  Secretary  may,  U  he  deems  it  ad- 
visable, undertake  one  or  more  pilot  proj- 
ects designed  to  Involve  youth  who  have  a 
history    of    serious    and    violent    behavior 
ag*lnst   persons  or  property,   repetitive  de- 
linquent acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other 
behavioral   aberrations.  Projects  under  this 
subsection  sbaU  be  developed  after  appropri- 
ate consultation  with  other  Federal  or  SUte 
agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  pro- 
grams or  projects  and  with  the  prime  spon- 
sors, as  described  in  title  n  of  this  Act,  In 
the  communities  where  the  projects  wUl  be 
carried  out.  They  may  be  undertaken  Jointly 
with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, and  funds  otherwise  available  for  ac- 
tivities under  those  programs  shaU,  with  the 
consent   of    the   bead   of    any   agency   con- 
cerned, be  available  to  projects  under  this 
section  to  the  extent  they  Include  the  same 
or  suhstantlally   similar  activities.  The  Di- 
rector may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title 
which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  elements  of  projects  under  this  sub- 
section nssrntlsl  to  a  determination  of  their 
feasiblUty  and  usefulness.  He  shaU  report  to 
the  Congress  coiuserning  the  actions  taken 
under  this  section.  Including  a  fuU  descrip- 
tion of   progress  made  In   connection   with 
combined     residential     and     nonresidential 
projects. 

AOVUOBT  COlCVnTXES  AND  BOARDS 

Sk.  413.  The  Secretary  shaU  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  in  connection 
with  the  opemtion  of  the  Job  Corps,  and 
the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  whenever 
he  deteRnlaes  that  the  availability  of  out- 
side advance  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis 
would  be  of  substantial  benefit  In  Identify- 


ing and  overcoming  problems,  in  planning 
program  or  center  development,  or  in 
strengthening  relationships  between  the  Job 
Corps  and  aguidn,  Institutions,  or  groups 
engaged  in  related  activities. 

PARTICIPATION    OF   THE    STATES 

Sec.  414.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
necessary  action  to  facUitate  the  effective 
partlcipaUon  of  States  In  the  Job  Corps 
program,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
applicable  State  laws.  sta.ndards  of  enroUee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  ac- 
tivities for  enroUees,  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  States  to  assist  In  the  operaUon 
or  administration  of  State-operated  pro- 
grams which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Secretary  may.  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions, pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or 
administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  ShaU  be  established  within  a  Stete 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  30  days  of  such 
submission. 

APPLICATION     or    PROVISIONS    OF    rEOERAL    ,LAW 

Sec.  415.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  speclfl- 
caUy  provided  In  the  foUowlng  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection,  enroUees  in  the  Job  Corps 
ShaU  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment  includ- 
ing those  regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.8.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.8.C.  401 
et  seq.) ,  enroUees  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  any  service  per- 
formed by  an  individual  as  an  enroUee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  em- 
ployees for  work  injuries) .  enroUees  shall  be 
deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
as  defined  in  section  8101  of  Utie  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter shall  apply  except  as  foUows: 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  shall 
not  Include  any  act  of  an  enroUee  whUe 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty. 
except  whUe  participating  in  an  activity  (in- 
cluding an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  au- 
thorized by  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Job  Corps; 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
»n  enrollee  shaU  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  aS-2 
employee,  and  sections  8118  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  «haU  af^ly  to 
enroUees;  and 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shaU  not 
beglB  to  accrue  untu  the  day  foUowing  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  enroUee  Is  termi- 
nated. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  In  Utle  28.  United  States  Code. 
enroUees  shaU  be  considered  employees  of 
the  Oovernment. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  propierty  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  tt  is 
not  cognizable  under  section  2673  of  title 
3&,  United  States  Code,  be  may  adjust  and 
aettie  it  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  $600. 

(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 


who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreentents  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall 
not  be  counted  in  computing  strength  under 
any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services 
or  m  computing  the  percentage  authorized 
by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

SPECIAL  uMxranoNS 

Sec.  416.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  take  nec- 
essary action  to  assure  that  for  any  fiscal 
year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps 
centers  which  have  been  tn  operation  for 
more  than  nine  months  do  not  exceed  $6,900 
per  enroUee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  op- 
eration of  any  conservation  or  training  cen- 
ter shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

POLTTICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL 
ACTIVIT  i 

Sec.  417.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  poUti- 
cal  affiliation  or  beUefs  of  any  enrollee  or  ap- 
plicant for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All  dis- 
closures concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  in 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti- 
tutes by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern- 
ment employment.  No  discrimination  shaU 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  execuUve  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any  en- 
rollee in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for  en- 
rollment in  the  Corps  because  of  his  poUtical 
affiliation  or  beUefs,  except  as  may  be  specifi- 
caUy  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enroUee  of  the 
Corps  BhaU  take  any  active  part  in  poUtical 
management  or  in  poUUcal  campaigns,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or  en- 
roUee shall  use  his  official  position  or  influ- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an 
election  or  affecting  the  result  thweof.  All 
such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as 
they  may  choose  and  to  express.  In  their  pri- 
vate capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  poUtical 
subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  em- 
ployee. enroUee.  or  Federal  employee  who 
soUcits  funds  for  poUUoal  purposes  from 
memljers  of  the  Corps  shaU  be  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  1925. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  finds  that  any  person  has 
violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 
alter  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en- 
rollee concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Sec- 
retary with  specific  inetrucUons  as  to  dis- 
cipline or  dl""''^'^'  or  other  corrective 
actions. 

Part  B — Neighborhood  Youth  PROoaAMS 

PROGRAMS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  451.  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  pnbUc  and  private  agencies 
serving  urban  and  rural  areas  to  carry  out — 

(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employ- 
ment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work 
experience  for  students  from  low-income 
famUies  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  studenU  In  such  grades) 
and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit 
them  to  resume  or  maintain  attendance  in 
school; 

(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  un- 
deremployed, or  low-income  persons  (aged 
sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and  train- 
ing (which  mtist  Include  sufficient  basic  edu- 
cat4on  and  institutional  or  on-the-job  train- 
ing) designed  to  assist  tboee  persons  to  de- 
velop their  n>axin»un  occupational  potential 
f¥>H  to  obtain  regular  competitive  employ- 
ment; 
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(3)  progT«ms  to  provide  Job  and  recrea- 
tion opportunities  for  youth  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

SPECiAi.  coNDrr:  ons 

Sec.  452  (a)  The  Secretai  y  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  f>r  any  program 
under  this  part  unless  he  ditermlnes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  no  partlcip&nt  will  t>e  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  activities,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruct!  sn  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

(2).  the  program  will  not  lesult  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  w<  rkers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  servljes,  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  U:  at  would  other- 
wise be  performed: 

( 3 )  the  rates  of  pay  for  tin  le  spent  in  work- 
training  and  education,  and  other  conditions 
of  employment,  will  be  appioprlate  and  rea- 
sonable in  the  light  of  sue  a  factors  as  the 
type  of  work,  geographical  rpgion.  and  profi- 
ciency of  the  participant:  and 

(4)  the  program  will,  to  tie  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  :he  occupational 
development  or  upward  n  obility  of  indi- 
vidual participants. 

(b)  Por  programs  which  i  rovide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  improvements, 
preference  shall  be  given  U  those  improve- 
ments which  will  be  substintlally  used  by 
low-income  persons  and  families  or  which 
will  contribute  substantiallj  to  amenities  or 
facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  >f  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  (ccupational  ad- 
vancement. 

(d)  Projects  under  this  put  shall  provide 
for  maximum  feasible  use  ol  resources  under 
other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  train- 
ing and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  progrim  under  section 
46I(al(l),  the  Secretary  sh  Ul  not  limit  the 
number  or  percentage  of  participants  in  the 
program  who  are  fourteen  of-  fifteen  years  of 
»gt  and  in  the  case  of  a  prc|gram  under  see- 
tlon  461(a)  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit 
the  number  or  percentage  cr  participants  In 
any  age  group   under   twei  ty-two   years   of 

PBOCkAM    PAKTICI4ANTS 

Sec.  453.  Participants  in  programs  under 
this  part  must  be  unemployi  id  or  low-income 
persons.  The  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Social  Security  Admlnli  itrator,  shall  es- 
tablish criteria  for  low  income,  taking  into 
consideration  family  size,  irban-rural  and 
farm-nonfarm  differences,  a^d  other  relevant 
lactors. 

AOMINISTRAnVE    RECltLATlONS 
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Sec.  464.  The  Secretary 
ulatlons  to  assure  that  programs 
part  have  adequate  Intern!  1 
controls,   accounting   requ 
nel  standards,  evaluation 
Bbllity  of  In-servlce  training 
assistance   programs,   and 
may  be  necessary  to  promote 
use  of  funds. 

EXISTING 

Sec.  491.  (a)  Effective  wl' h  respect  to  fis- 
cal years  after  June  30.  19"1,  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  AJct  of  1964  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  amending  the  heading  thereof  to  read 
•8  follows : 


"TITIJ!   I — COMMUNnr 
DEVELOPMENT 


(3)   repealing  aU  of  the 
pears  in  title  I  except  the 


ECONOMIC 


matter  that  ap- 
headlng  thereof 


as  amended  by  the  preceding  clause  and  ex- 
cept sections  160  through  155,  the  section 
numbers  of  which  are  redesignated  as  sec- 
tions 101  through  106,  respectively;  and 

(3)  all  references  in  law  or  regulation  to 
part  A  or  B  <or  sections  thereof)  of  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunlt>  Act  of  1964 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  part  A 
or  B.  as  the  case  may  be,  of  this  title. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
after  June  30,  1971,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is  repealed. 
Unexpended  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
such  Act  may  be  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  as  directed  by  the  President. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  provisions  of  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  provided  for  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  affect  any 
grant  or  contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
such  statutes  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE    V— ENVIRONMENT    IMPROVEMENT 

PROJECTS 

Past  A — Obnckal  Pkovisions 

EQUITABLE    DISTBIBtrnON    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  sin  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  among  the  States 
under  each  of  the  parts  of  this  title.  In  de- 
veloping such  criteria  as  are  appropriate  for 
each  part,  he  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  family  Income  levels.  Of 
the  sums  available  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
programs  authorized  under  each  such  part 
not  more  than  15  percent  shall  be  used  with- 
in any  one  State. 

UMrrATIONS    ON    rEOERAI,    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  502.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  program  or  activity,  includ- 
ing costs  of  administration.  The  Secretary 
may.  however,  approve  assistance  in  excess 
of  that  percentage  if  he  determines,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  establishing  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  this  Is 
necessary  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services. 

AOMINISTSATtVE     KEGULATIONS 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  assure  that  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  title  have  adequate  internal  admin- 
istrative controls,  accounting  requirements, 
personnel  standards,  evaluation  procedures, 
availability  of  in-service  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  programs,  and  other  policies 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  effective 
use  of  funds. 

SPECIAI,     CONOmONS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  activities,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  In 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  fimds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed;  and 

(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  In 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 


as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  improvements, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  improve- 
ments which  win  be  substantially  used  by 
low-income  persons  and  families  or  which 
win  contribute  substantially  to  amenities 
or  facilities  in  rural  or  urban  areas  having 
high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low- 
income  persons  and  families. 

(c)  Projects  under  this  title  shall  provide 
for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources  tmder 
other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  training 
and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

Part  B — Mainstream  PROcitAM 

PROGRAM    AtTTHORIZED 

Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  "Mainstream" 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  support 
of  projects  which  Involve  work  activities 
directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically 
unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable  (because  of  age, 
physical  condition,  obsolete  or  Inadequate 
skills,  declining  economic  conditions,  other 
causes  of  a  lack  of  employment  opportimlty, 
or  otherwise)  to  secure  appropriate  employ- 
ment or  training  assistance  under  other  pro- 
grams. Such  projects,  in  addition  to  other 
services  provided,  shall  enable  such  persons 
to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment 
or  beautificatlon  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program,  including  but  not 
limited  to  activities  which  will  contribute  to 
the  management,  conservation,  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands:  the  rehabilitation 
of  housing:  the  Improvement  of  public 
facilities:  and  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  health,  education,  day  care,  and 
recreation  services. 

PROGRAM    participants 

Sec.  512.  Participants  In  programs  under 
this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  shall 
establish  criteria  for  low  Income,  taking  into 
consideration  family  size,  rural-urban  and 
farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
from  a  low-income  family  If  the  family  re* 
celves  cash  welfare  payments. 

Pabt  C — Communttt  Environment  Service 

PROGRAM     authorized 

Sec.  621.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
munity Environment  Service  by  providing 
financial  assistance  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  especially  community  en- 
vironment service  programs  sponsored  by 
State,  county,  and  city  governments.  Such 
programs  may  provide  employment  on  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  basis  for  persons  to  help 
restore  the  environment  In  tirben  and  rural 
areas.  Including  restoration  of  housing  and 
neighborhoods;  and  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  and  facilities  In  Inner  cities  as 
well  as  roadside  recreation  projects;  and 
sanitation  and  clean-up  projects.  Including 
solid  waste  removal.  Support  may  also  be  pro- 
vided for  the  employment  of  environmental 
health  aides  in  community  health  facilities 
and  water  and  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. Community  environment  service  pro- 
grams shall  be  encouraged  to  involve  volun- 
teers from  the  community  in  environmental 
planning  and  action  campaigns. 

TITLE  VI— INDIAN  MANPOWER  SERVICES 
statement  or  findincs  and  purposx 
Sbc.  601.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — (1)  almost  half  the  Indian  working 
age  population  la  chronically  unemployed; 
(2)  much  of  the  labor  force  on  Indian  res- 
ervations is  untrained  and  unaccustomed  to 
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the  requirements  of  steady  employment;  (3) 
there  Is  a  compelling  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  comprehensive  manpower  training 
and  employment  programs  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions; (4)  because  of  the  special  relationship 
between  Indian  tribes  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  such  programs  can  best  be  admin- 
istered at  the  national  level. 

establishment  or  office  of  Indian 
manpower  services 
Sec.  602.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  an  Office  of  Indian 
Manpower  Services  which,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  Indian 
manpower  services  program  authorized  by 
this  title. 

ELIGIBLE     activities 

Sec.  603.  The  programs  and  activities  for 
which  funds  under  this  title  may  be  ex- 
pended shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  programs  and  activities  authorized  un- 
der other  titles  of  this  Act,  and  such  other 
programs  and  activities  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

national    INDIAN    MANPOWER    ADVISORY 

committee 
Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
National  Indian  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  shall  consist  of  at  least  5  but 
not  more  than  10  members,  and  shall  be 
composed  of  men  and  women  representing 
Indian  tribes  and  groups,  and  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  problems  of  man- 
power training  and  employment  on  Indian 
reservations  and  among  Indian  groups.  Prom 
V\e  members  appointed  to  such  Committee, 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  a  chairman. 
Such  Committee  or  any  duly  established  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning problems  and  policy  relating  to  em- 
ployment and  manpower  and  to  the  carrying 
out  of  his  duties  under  this  title.  Such  Com- 
mittee shall  hold  not  less  than  two  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year.  The  appointed 
members  of  the  National  Indian  Manpower 
Advisory  Committee  shall  be  paid  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  GS-18  while  engaged  In  the  work  of 
the  National  Indian  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee,  including  travel  time  and  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently  and  receiv- 
ing compensation  on  a  per  diem  when  actu- 
ally employed  basis. 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son, is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Employment  and  Training 
Opportunities  Act  of  1970 
public  service  employment 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $1 
billion  annually  for  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program.  It  requires  that  In  any  event 
at  least  Vi  of  total  manpower  appropriations 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  States,  cities  and 
counties,  in  fact  any  unit  of  general  govern- 
ment would  be  an  eligible  applicant.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  applicants,  these  local 
governments  would  first  set  up  Public  Serv- 
ice Employment  Councils,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  local  agencies,  to  assess  the 
public  service  needs  of  the  community  and 
then  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
funds.  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes 
additional  funds  for  specific  local  areas 
where  unemployment  exceeds  4.6%. 

comprehensive  manpower  services 
In  hearings  carried  out  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elmployment,  Manpyower  and  Pov- 
erty since  lELst  November  In  cities  small  and 
large  all  across  this  nation,  no  question  about 
proposed  manpower  legislation  has  aroused 
more  concern  than  suggested  new  arrange- 


ments between  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
States  and  the  cities.  All  recognize  that  the 
present  system,  which  sees  the  Department 
contracting  with  some  10,000  Individual  pro- 
gram sponsors  Is  unworkable.  Tet  plans  to 
turn  over  chief  responsibility  for  manpower 
programs  to  the  states  and  state  employ- 
ment services  have  run  into  considerable  op- 
position. The  Administration  favors  a  state 
plan  approach.  Mayors  favor  city  control. 
Community  Action  groups  wish  a  guaranteed 
role.  Vocational  educators  fear  being  sub- 
merged In  an  overall  State  manpower  bu- 
reaucracy. Experts  on  manpower  programs 
point  out  that  the  actual  situations  in  spe- 
cific cities  and  states  vary  so  widely  that  no 
single  format  can  be  said  to  be  workable  for 
all.  In  attempting  to  steer  a  middle  course 
amid  these  various  concerns,  we  have  drafted 
a  bill  designed  to  give  as  much  flexibility  as 
possible  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  while 
allowing  a  fair  role  for  all  parties  to  the 
system. 

prime  sponsor 

The  prime  sponsor — as  the  concept  is  used 
in  manpower  terminology — Is  that  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  planning 
and  conducting  overall  manpower  programs 
for  a  specified  geographic  area.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  the  prime  sponsor — like  a  prime 
contractor — will  subcontract  with  other 
agencies  for  much  of  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  the  program  elements. 

Under  our  legislation  States,  cities  and 
county  governments  would  be  eligible  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  prime 
sponsors  In  their  areas.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
the  legislation  that  the  Secretary  not  desig- 
nate the  State  government  as  prime  sponsor 
for  all  manpower  operations  In  a  State. 
Rather  it  Is  our  intent  that  cities  and  coun- 
ties serving  substantial  populations  be  prime 
sponsors  for  their  localities,  where  they  can 
demonstrate  a  desire  and  a  capacity  to  do 
the  Job.  The  presumption  of  the  legislation 
in  favor  of  local  prime  sponsors  in  such  cases 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
provides  for  a  hearing  before  a  local  unit  of 
government's  application  for  prime  sponsor- 
ship may  be  disapproved  by  the  Secretary. 
It  is  our  expectation  that  In  large  cities  local 
governments  will  become  manpower  prime 
sponsors.  The  States  would  then  assume  the 
role  of  prime  sponsors  for  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas.  Any  subdivision  of  a  state  apply- 
ing for  prime  sponsorship  would  be  required 
to  submit  their  application  and  plan  to  the 
Governor  for  comments.  In  the  event  a  State 
Is  not  designated  as  a  prime  sponsor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  the  authority 
to  carry  on  with  manpower  programs  as  Is 
done  now.  so  that  no  area  would  be  without 
manpower  services. 

The  Administration  proposed  that  each 
State  set  up  a  manpower  agency  built  around 
the  employment  service.  We  believe  that 
such  a  design  Is  too  rigid  and  would  con- 
flict in  a  number  of  States  wrlth  existing 
bureaucratic  arrangements.  We  also  believe 
that  local  prime  sponsors  must  be  free  to 
choose  what  subcontractors  seem  most  able 
to  carry  out  the  program  In  their  speclflc 
locality.  Speclflcally  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  Is  Justification  for  mandatory  require- 
ments that  prime  sponsors  contract  with 
state  employment  services  for  the  carrying 
out  of  manpower  programs.  The  local  em- 
ployment service  offices  have  a  key  role  to 
play  In  any  manpower  program,  but  It  would 
be  excessively  rigid  to  require  a  dominant 
role  for  such  an  agency.  The  manpower  pic- 
ture varies  In  quality  widely  from  state  to 
state  and  area  to  area. 

BCANPOWER  services  COUNCn^S 

Rather  than  requiring  a  State  compre- 
hensive manpower  agency,  our  legislation 
requires  that  those  seeking  to  be  prime 
sponsors.  States,  cities  and  counties  alike, 
set  up  Manpower  Services  Councils,  Includ- 


ing representatives  of  Community  Action  pro- 
grams, the  public  employment  service,  public 
educational  agencies,  community  colleges, 
and  social  service  agencies.  The  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Council  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  or  the  Mayor. 

Federal  funds  would  be  available  for  staff 
and  the  expenses  of  such  Councils.  It  would 
be  the  Council's  responsibility  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  manpower  plan  for  the  area. 

BOLE  or  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 

Local  community  action  agencies  would  be 
represented  on  the  ManjKJwer  Services  Coun- 
cil. Any  application  for  Federal  funds  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  comments  of  the  local 
Community  Action  Agency.  In  addition. 
Community  Action  Agencies  would  be  eU- 
glble  as  subcontractors  for  parts  of  the  man- 
power program,  and  could  apply  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  special  programs. 

NEW     PROGRAMS 

The  bill  also  adds  the  following  new  na- 
tional emphasis  programs: 

A  Community  Environment  Services  Pro- 
gram to  authorize  Inner  city  programs  of 
environmental  Improvement  by  local  resi- 
dents, with  Federal  support  for  wages.  It 
also  Includes  provision  for  volunteer  com- 
munity envlrorunental  planning  for  the  ac- 
tion programs  to  be  funded  under  the  pro- 
vision. 

In  the  bill,  we  Include  the  existing  Oper- 
ation Mainstream  along  with  the  Commu- 
nity Environment  Service  Program  In  a  Title 
V — Environmental  Improvement  Projects. 
Operation  Mainstream  has  been  given  a  rural 
and  older  persons  emphasis  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

NATIONAL     EMPHASIS     PROGRAMS 

While  desiring  that  States  and  local  com- 
munities have  all  the  flexibility  possible  in 
designing  manpower  programs  to  meet  local 
needs,  we  believe  that  a  number  of  national 
emphasis  programs  should  be  set  forth  In 
the  legislation,  apart  from  the  comprehensive 
manpower  programs.  These  programs  include 
New  Careers,  and  Opportunities  Industriali- 
zation Centers  (O.I.C). 

In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  an  Indian 
Mi-npower  Services  Program  to  aid  In  the 
development  of  adequate  manpower  pro- 
grams on  reservations;  and  an  Upgrading 
Program,  to  enable  Department  of  Labor 
funds  to  be  used  In  programs  to  increase  the 
upward  mobility  of  working  in  private  In- 
dustry and  public  employment.  Upgrading 
features  are  also  Included  in  the  Public 
Service  Employment  and  New  Careers 
legislation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILLS 

S.   939 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  939,  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

6.   3267 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  cMr.  Y>>rborough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3267,  to  amend  title  m  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  relat- 
ing to  developing  institutions,  in  order 
to  promote  the  availability  of  higher 
education  to  Indians. 
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The     PRESIDING 

SCHWEIKER).  Without 

ordered. 

S.   326S 


OFFICER     (Mr. 
cbjection,  it  is  so 


thit, 
tie 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr. 
unanimous   consent 
printing,  the  name  of 
Texas  (Mr.  YARBOROUGii 
cosponsor  of  S.  3268.  to 
the  Higher  Education 
order  to  improve 
ties  for  Indians. 

The     PRESIDING 

SCHWEIKER).   Without 

ordered. 


President,  I  ask 

at  the  next 

Senator  from 

)  be  added  as  a 

amend  title  V  of 

Act   of    1965   in 

educa^iontd  opportuni- 


DFFICER      (Mr. 
c  bjection.  it  is  so 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr. 
unanimous   consent 
printing,  the  name  of 
Nebraska  ( Mr.  Hruska  > 
sponsor  of  S.   3785,  to 
United  States  Code,  to 
tional  assistance  and 
to  wives  of  members  of 
who  are  missing  in 
Dtrsr 

The     PRESIDING 

SCHWEIKER).   Without 

ordered. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr 
imanimous   consent 
printing,  the  name  of 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
sponsor  of  S.  3795,  to 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Reli 
amended,  in  order  to 
tain  circumstances  the 
specified  in  a  power  of 
by  a  member  of  the 
mLssing  in  action  or 
war 

The     PRESIDING 

SCHWEIKER),    Without 

ordered. 


hell 
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President,  I  ask 
thbt,   at   the   next 
t  he  Senator  from 
be  added  as  a  co- 
amend  title  38, 
luthorize  educa- 
h<ime  loan  benefits 
t  he  Armed  Forces 
acti(}n  or  prisoners  of 


OFFICER     ( Mr. 
(bjection,  it  is  so 


President,  I  ask 

thlat,   at   the   next 

(he  Senator  from 

be  added  as  a  co- 

an^end  the  Soldiers' 

Act  of  1940,  as 

ejctend  imder  cer- 

expiration  date 

ittomey  executed 

Arnjed  Forces  who  is 

as  a  prisoner  of 


OFFICER      (Mr. 
objection,  it  is  so 


SENATE  CONCURRE^  T  RESOLUTION 
68— SUBMISSION  CP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
THE  SENSE  OF  "rtlE  CONGRESS 
THAT  THE  PRESIpENT  SHOULD 
ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION  TO 
EXAMINE  THE  RIICENT  EVENTS 
AT  KENT  STATE  Al  rD  OTHER  COL- 
LEGE CAMPUSES 

Mr,  SAXBE.  Mr.  Pre  iident,  the  tragic 
deaths  at  Kent  Stat*  University  and 
events  which  followed  1  lave  centered  the 
national  spotlight  on  America's  college 
campuses. 

Since  then,  a  persistent  question  has 
been  echoed  across  our  land:  Why? 

The  answers  will  be  i  ls  complex  as  the 
question  itself,  but  we  must  find  them. 
One  way  I  hope  this  ( an  be  done  is  to 
commence  a  thorough  nvestigation  into 
the  Kent  State  trageds^,  as  well  as  the 
violence  on  some  of  ou  •  other  campxises. 
Hopefully,  we  can  leam  what  positive 
and  constructive  steps  are  In  order  as  a 
nation  so  that  such  a  horrible  Incident 
may  be  avoided  In  the   uture. 

I  am  submitting  a  cjncurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  seme  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  he  United  States 
should  establish  a  ccmmisslon  to  ex- 
amine the  recent  eveqts  at  Kent  State 
and  other  college  campiuses.  The  purpose 
of  my  resolution  is  to  fi:ive  the  Members 


of  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  desire  to  see  Presidential  action  on 
this  matter  of  national  concern. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  commis- 
sion would  be  representative  of  the  entire 
spectrum  of  forces  at  work  on  our  cam- 
puses— students  themselves,  of  course; 
faculty,  university  administrators,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  the  National 
Guard. 

A  similar  resolution  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  House  today  by  Represent- 
ative J.  WILLIAM  Stanton,  of  Ohio.  Con- 
gressman Stanton  assures  me  that  the 
resolution  has  the  full  support  of  the 
president  of  Kent  State. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Cranston).  The  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  68)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  examine  the  re- 
cent event  at  Kent  State  and  other  col- 
lege campuses,  which  reads  as  follows, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare: 

S.  Con.  Res.  68 

Whereas  the  nation  has  been  deeply  sad- 
dened and  troubled  by  the  deaths  of  lour 
students  at  Kent  State  University;  and 

Whereas  voices  of  genuine  xincern  hav« 
questioned  the  role  of  the  student  body,  the 
community,  outsiders,  and  Stat*  and  Fed- 
eral governments  as  they  relate  to  the  events 
which  led  to  ths  horrible  violence;  and 

Whereas  our  methods  for  preserving  law 
and  order  are  being  questioned;  and 

Whereas  the  echoing  "Why?  "  has  rever- 
berated from  the  conamons  at  Kent  State  to 
the  heart  and  mind  of  every  American;  and 

Whereas  the  basic  and  Xundamental  is- 
sues apply  to  every  college  campus;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  a  time  for  reasoned  recov- 
ery, not  the  reactions  of  emotion  and  rhet- 
oric: Now.  therefore.  b«  It 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Repreientatives  concvrring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  act  to  establish  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  events  at  Kent  State  and  the 
events  on  other  college  campuses  and  to 
report  lU  findings  to  the  Nation  together 
with  Its  recommendations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  411— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
SENATE  BILL  3862  TO  THE  U.S. 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS  FOR  A  REPORT 
THEREON 

Mr.  FONG  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  411) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Res.  411 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  (3.  3862)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena  Schwarsie- 
Chamler".  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  all  the  accompanying  papers, 
Is  referred  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims;  and  the 
chief  commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  there- 
on as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Con- 


gress of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States,  or  a  g;ratulty,  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  412— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
SENATE  BILL  3863  TO  THE  U.S. 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS  FOR  A  REPORT 
THEREON 

Mr.  PONG  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  412);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

S.  Res.  412 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  3863)  entitled 
•A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith  Klaer",  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers.  Is  referred  to  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims;  and  the  chief  commissioner  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States,  or  a 
gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  20,  1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  19.  An  act  to  reimburse  certain  persons 
for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  and 

S.  1934.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michel  M. 
Goutmann. 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  ACT- 
PERFECTING  AMENDMENT  TO 
AMENDMENT  NO.  620 

amendment    no.    644 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  would,  in  effect,  prohibit 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  from  sending  American  forces 
into  the  sanctuaries  of  the  North  "Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  in  Cambodia 
after  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  be- 
comes effective. 

I  expect  to  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
at  the  appropriate  time  which  would  add 
an  additional  paragraph  to  that  amend- 
ment reading  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  after  line  18.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

;  the  prohibitions  set  forth  In  this  section 
shall  become  inoperative  If  the  military 
forces  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong 
reoccupy  their  former  sanctuaries  In  Cam- 
bodia and  use  them  as  bases  for  operations 
against  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  In  South  Vietnam  and 
the  President  acting  as  Commander-in-Chief 
finds  that  such  action  ImperUs  the  safety 
of  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
operaUng  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amendment 
to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  is 
necessary  If  we  are  going  to  protect  the 
safety  of  American  boys  who  have  been 
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c«.nt  f/>  South  Vietnam  by  the  President  Mr.  President,  more  than  7  mlUlon    assume  greater  responsibility  foj  man- 

^nl  ?he  SoSent  ScSnSess  men  and  women  age  65  or  over  live  at  or    power  programs,  will  not  bypass  those  to 

*f  have  pS  a  cop?^  the  amend-  below  the  poverty  level.                                  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  the  productivity 

«,intftt  the  desk  I  ask  unanimous  con-  In  1966,  three  out  of  every  10  elderly     of  our  NaUon. 

^^thft  thPnfn^^DerfSunga^end-  persons  were  poor  or  about  twice  the        Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

m^it  to  the  SSSShSch  amenSSnt  naUonal  rate  for  all   ages.  Like  their    sent  that  there  be  printed  at  this  pomt 

hi  nrii^tPd  aS^te  at  tlSLk  Sm^^  younger  counterparts  they  need  assist-     In  the  Record  the  text  of  my  amendment. 

^nr^fJ^  MiuLri  S^es  Act  Si^es  the  ance  ranging  through  counseling,  train-     together  with  a  chart  prepared  by  the 

Foreign  M  1  taij  Sales  Act  becomes  ine  placement  in  part-time  or  full-     Department  of  Labor  which  indicates  the 

pending  b"sine^.  and  I  caU  up  the  pro-  ^^'  \"j^ J^          ^  ^  Q^der  to  join  or  re-     extent  to  which  older  persons  are  now 

''^he'^PRESmiS&^lS^ICER     (Mr.  oTnth??al^r  force.                                         enroUed  under  federaUy  assisted  work 

The     *^*^^™"r^^  ";;p^"  J'r:  we   must  overcome   the   myths   that    and  training  programs. 

"^^v^H  -nd^nt^anTwmUeonS  justify  age  discrimination  in  employment        The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

celved  and  prmted,  and  will  lie  on  tne  J^^   y^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    schweiker)  .   The   amendment   wUl   be 

tJ^'»  o«,»nHmpnf    (Nn    644)    wasrc-  Where  the  elderly  are  just  as  productlve     received  and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 

The  amendment    (Na   644)    was   re  ^^^^    priately  referred:   and,  without  objec- 

ceived.  and  ordered  to  he  on  the  table.  ^J^^es  ghow  that  the  attendance  records     tion.  the  amendment  and  chart  will  be 

amendment  no.  64e  pj  ^j^g  elderly  are  as  good  as  other  age     printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.   MILLER  submitted   an  amend-  groups.                                                                  The   amendment    (No.   647)    was  re- 

ment.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  There  are  estimates  that  between  1  and     ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

the  bUl  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the  For-  g  million  men  and  women  65  years  of  age     Public  Welfare,  as  foUows: 

eign  Military  Sales  Act,  which  was  or-  ^j.  ^yg^  ^^g  capable  of  accepting  part-        on  page  5  between  lines  24  and  25  Insert 

dered   to  lie  on  the   table  and  to  be  y^ie  emplosonent  if  training  and  em-     the  following  new  paragraph: 

printed.  pioyment  were  available  to  them.                     "(8)   part-time  and  fuii-time  work  and 

;o.o...T  ^^"^  *^^^  ''^'\T''fr.TfT^.  s"^T:rt^or'?in^t;r°riK'rorr'" 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRI-  manpower  programs  and  efforts  for  the        ^^          g  jj^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ..^^y.  ^^  m. 

ATION  BILL  1971— AMENDMENTS  aged,  such  as  those  initiated  by  my  col-     ^^  j^'^ugy  t'bereof  "(9)" 

.„,„_„__  „o  ,«.  leagues,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.        on  page  6.  line  4.  strike  out  "(9) "  and  in- 
„     ^-^xtCt^v  ,t^^  1,'i^c^if  a«H  TUTr  NELSON)   and  the  Senator  from  Massa-     sertiniieuthereof  •■(lO)•■ 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  gjjusgtts    (Mr,    Kennedy),    it   has   been        on  page  6,  line  8.  strike  out- '(lO)"  and  in- 
MONDALE)    submitted   amendments    m-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^j^^  elderly  and     sert  in  iieu  thereof  "(ii)  " 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them.  jolnUy,  capacity  to  contribute  to  meaning-        on  page  6.  line  12,  strike  out  "(ii)"  and 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  16916)  making  appro-  ^     pfforts  within  our  societv  differ  not  at     m^ert  m  ueu  thereof  "(12) " 
prlaUons  for  the  Office  of  Education  for  S ^om  HiS  vouSJw  w,St«^^^^^^^                    ^n  page  6,  line  16,  strike  out  "(12) "  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June   30,   1971,  all  from  their  younger  counierparis              insert  in  ueu  thereof  "(i*)" 
onH  fnr  othPr  nurooses   which  wcTC  OT-  ^  "ould  not  Want  our  concern  with  the        q^          37  ^^e  23,  insert  after  the  seml- 
HpL  to  h^ontKbTeknd  to  be  Printed  employment  problems  of  youth  and  the     colon: 

dered  to  lie  on  the  table  ana  to  oe  priniea.  ^^.^.j^yg^  hard-core  to  overshadow  what     -opportunities  and  services  for  older  persons 

^^-^^^^■^^~  must  be  considered  as  an  equal  concern     who  desire  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  labor 

AMENDMENT        TO        MANPOWER  for  the  employment  problems  of  older     forces," 

SS5>T.Ss*IS,Sf^;^?*^  TTe.,„.,  c„.M„  U  cue,.  Jjat    ^£!h^J^.^^- 

.«,«nv,i:MT  NO  84  7  this  legislation  speciflcaUy  acknowledge 

,  .  ,™   w   ^      ;L„f    T  e„h«,u  the  needs  and  potential  of  older  persons.         The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Javits. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  f^sife^' -I  submit  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^      ^  ^^        ^  ^  ^^^^^^,^. 

today  an  amendment  to  the  Manpower 

Training  Act  of  1969.  of  which  I  am  the  table3.-characteristics  of  enrollees  in  federally  assisted  work  and  training  programs,  fiscal  year  1969 

principal  sponsor  in  the  Senate,  designed -_ — 

to  Insure  that  manpower  programs  are  Perttnt  o(  iii  enreiiew 

responsive  to  the  elderly  unemployed  as  A(f             Ymu  of  school  completed 

weU  as  to  younger  persons  who  lack  skills  "UiJ^^Tiz «^  On  public 

to  enter  the  labor  market.  program                                    Women         Negro '            years       and  over        g  or  less          9  to  11     assistance' 

Under  my  amendment,  the  needs  of 

such     persons     for     manpower     services  Manpower  Development  and 

would   be   recognized   in  the   foUowing  fStionai  training 44  40  3S  10  1*  39  13 

^ays  On-the-job  training 35  35  36  10  17  35  5 

First,  the  "Statement  of  Findings  and    "«tn'°s^'h^r'""'"^."': 47  47  lOO 20  79  30 

Purpose"  section  cf  the  act  would  be         outoiscnooi 54  «  97 S  S  n 

amended  to  acknowledge  the  needs  of  °C:'c^;Ul'T.T""////".::           70            11              I            12            10            40             35 

older  persons  who  desire  to  enter  or  re-  concentrated  employment  pro-                «            «            «t            n             «            ji              n 

enter  the  labor  force  for  adequate  aca-  .J™;"-:;-;,-^-;-,;,-,-^",^.--            4Z             »             37             11             »             « 

demic  and  vocational  skUls  which  will  '"l^Z^"'"^            .^...           29            7i            4i             *            "            !?            ,iS 

allow  them  to  work  at  the  level  of  their      Work  incentive  program S2  S  im  "  S  m  27 

full  potential.  ^'"'^^'"' "  "  "" "*  1 

Second,    that    "part-time"    and    full-  isubstantiallyall  theremamingenrolleeswerewlitte,  exceotin  Operation  Mainstream,  jobs,  and  Job  Corps,  in  these  programs, 

time  work  and  manpower  services  for  ^V?h'e^StTpu^^•^uil"t.t",\'^'dTih«e°'Ju?e^vari.ss^ 

such  persons  would  specifically  be  astea  „iptotfoodstampsand'inkind"benefit!).lntheNYCprogram,itmayrelatetoenrollee5'ramilies,aswellasenrolleesthe)nselves. 

as  one  of  the  activities  eligible  for  fund-  » includes  only  those  enrollees  in  the  JOBS  program  who  were  hired  by  employers  under  contracts  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

ing  under  the  act.  .Data  relate  to  calendar  year  1968.  

Third,  that  the  research  and  develop- 
ment  conducted   by    the   Secretary   of  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN       and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
Labor  under  the  act  would  include  efforts  AMENDMENT                          weapons,    and    research,    development 
contributing  to  the  provision  of  oppor-  test,    and    evaluation    for    the    Armed 

tunltles  and  services  for  older  persons  ^°-  ••"  FVjrces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 

who  desire  to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask     personnel    strength    of    the    Selected 

force.  unanimous  consent  that,   at  the  next    i^^^^^  ^j  g^ch  Reserve  component  of 

Fourth,  that  evaluations  conducted  by  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from            Armed  Forces   and  for  other  pur- 

the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  304  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  be  added  as     ^!.,       ^  *^'^**^'  "^°                     ^ 

of  the  act  would  Include  an  assessment  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  609  to    ^^-     pop-amrKO     officer     (Mr 

of  the  extent  to  which  manpower  pro-  H.R.  17123.  to  authorize  appropriations     ^  JJ^^^^v    wS.^?  nhiZSm    It  te^ 

grams  meet  the  needs  of  persons  of  vari-  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procure-     Cranston)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 

ous  age  groups.  ment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,    ordered. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  |0N  NOMINA- 
TION FOR  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BU- 
REAU OP  MINES.  DEPJ\RTMENT  OF 
INTERIOR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Record  a  statement 
Senator  from  Washington 
SON",    together    with    a 
sketch  which  the  Senate^- 
ingion  asks  to  have 

CRD. 

There  being  no  objection 
ment  by  Senator  Jackson 
cal  sketch  were  ordered  tt> 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


president,  I  ask 

printed  in 

pjrepared  by  the 

(Mr.  Jack- 

biographical 

from  Wash- 

printfed  in  tlie  Rec- 


the  state- 

and  biographi- 

be  printed  in 


o  >en 


on  behalf  of 

and  Insular  Af- 

hearlng  will 

2  p.m.  on  Mon- 

the  nomination 

RlchEU'd  Lucas 

of  Mines,  De- 


of  the  Division 

University  of 

Over  and  above 

has  had  Inten- 

In  mines  and 

several  private 

He  has 

Impressive  num- 


tie 


h! 
ien  re 


as«  oclations. 


poit 


Bi^reau  of  Mines  is 

In  the  execu- 

and  safety  laws 

responsibilities  for 

of  human  be- 

dl^ect  responslbill- 

country  has  an 

and   mineral 


0>: 
B\  lldlng. 


nomination  will 
mmlttee  Room, 
and   will 
the  afternoon 
the  Congress  is 
on  this  highly 
requested  that 
ndtlfled  as   far  in 


<n 


tif  r 


Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Presidept 
the  Committee  on  Interior 
fairs  I  announce  that  an 
be  held  by  the  Committee  a 
day  afternoon,  May  25th,  on 
by  President  Nixon  of  Dr 
to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau 
partment  of  the  Interior, 

Dr.  Lucas  presently  is  chl^ 
of  Mining  Engineering  at 
Virginia  In  Charlottesville 
his  academic  background, 
slve  practical  field  expert 
mining,  having  worked  wit 
mining  organizations  and 
held,  said  holds,  office  in  an 
ber  of  professional  societies 

The  directorship  of  the 
an  extremely  Important 
tive  branch.  The  mine  healtl  i 
Impose  upon  him  grave 
the  welfare  of  a  great  numh|er 
Ings.  In  addition,  he  has 
ties  for  assuring  that   our 
adequate   supply   of   minerals 
fuels. 

The  hearing  on  Dr.  Lacas 
be   held   In   the   Interior 
3110   New   Senate   Office 
commence  at  2:00  o'clock 
of  May  25.  Any  member  of 
of  course  welcome  to  test 
Important  appointment.  It 
the   Committee  staff   be 
advance  as  possible. 

Risuiii 

Name:  J.  Richard  Lucas. 

Residence:  408  Hemlock  E^lve,  Blacksburg. 
Va  ,  24060. 

Birth:  May  3,  1929.  Scotthale,  Pa. 

Marital    Status:     Marrlec| — Two    children 
ages  5  and  14. 

Education:  1947-48.  Perfnsylvania  State 
University;  1948-51,  B.S..  \  i^aynesburg  Col 
lege.  Mathematics  and  Physics:  1951-52.  B.S. 
West  Virginia  University.  Mnlng  Engineer- 
ing; 1952-54,  M.S.,  Unlversiiy  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mining  Engineering;  1963-6J  ,  Ph.  D 
bla  University.  Mining  Engineering. 

Experience:  Virginia  Polyl  echnlc  Institute 
Blacksburg,    Virginia,    Hea<i. 
neering;    duties  include   te4chlng,   adminis- 
trative, and  research.  1961- 

Mlnlng   Consultant   and 
present;  specializing  in  evaliiatlon  and  anal- 
ysis of  mining  properties,  beneflclatlon  proc 
esses,  and  mining  operation.  Have  served  as 
consultant  to  mining  firms 
and  governmental  agencies. 

The    Ohio    State    UnlveAlty, 
Ohio,    1954-61;    Head,    Mining   Engineering 
1956-61;  duties  Included  teaching,  adminis- 
tration and  research. 

Joy  Manufacturing  Conipany, 
Pennsylvania.  1952-64;  wcrked 
across  the  U.S.  including  c^al,  potash,  gyp 
sum.  bauxite  as  a  field  engineer  in  the  appli- 
cation, development,  and  research  for  the 
improvement  of  mining  eqi^pment. 

Crucible  Steel  Company. 
sylvanU,    1948-52;    worked 


Colum- 


Englneer.    1956- 


Industrlal  firms. 


Columbus. 


Franklin, 
In    mines 


Crucible.  Penn- 
for    five    years 


underground  In  a  wide  variety  of  assign- 
ments. Including  timbering,  track,  drilling, 
ventilation,  haulage,  and  general  utility  in 
the  face  area.  Further,  received  the  "First 
Grade  Mine  Foreman"  certificate  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Was  a  member  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  during  this  period. 

Research:  Director,  U.S.  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search Project  at  VPI  to  study  computer  ap- 
plications In  coal  mining;  six-year  study — 
$480,000.  1962-69. 

Director.  Research  Project.  Union  Carbide 
Ore  Co..  VPI,  -Closed  Circuit  Ball  Mill  Grlnd- 
ablllty  Studies  of  Manganese  Ores."  1961-62. 

Director  of  Important  mining  research 
projects  In  rock  mechanics,  coal  preparation, 
and  beneficlatlon,  mining  ventilation,  and 
acid  mine  drainage  from  coal  mines. 

Performed  contract  research  for  basic  work 
In  bulk  solids  sponsored  by  Bituminous  Coal 
Research.  Inc..  the  official  research  organiza- 
tion of  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  1956- 
59. 

Was  a  member  of  an  interdisciplinary  re- 
search group  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
performing  contract  research  on  acid  mine 
drainage  for  the  Ohio  River  Sanitary  Com- 
mission and  the  State  of  Ohio,  1957-61. 

Developed  an  experimental  coal  mine  In 
Southeastern  Ohio  for  basic  studies  In  mine 
acid  formation  and  pollution,  1957-61. 

Member.  Research  Committee,  Institute  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1956-61. 

Ucenses:  Virginia — Licensed  Mining  Engi- 
neer; Ohio — Licensed  Mining  Engineer;  West 
Virginia — Licensed  Mining  Engineer;  Penn- 
sylvania—CerUfled  First  Grade  Mine  Pore- 
man. 

Societies:  AIME — American  Institute  for 
Mining.  MeUllurglcal  and  Petroleum  Engi- 
neers. 

Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America. 

Virginia  Academy  of  Science. 

American  Society  for  Engineering  Educa- 
tion. 

American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors. 

Tau  Beta  PI. 

Sigma  Oamma  Epsllon. 

Sigma  XI.— National  Society  for  Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

University  Club.— Virginia  Society  fOT 
Professional  Engineers. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science;   West  Virginia  Mining  Institute. 

Positions  in  Societies  and  Committees: 
Chairman,  Coal  Division.  AIME — SMB.  1969- 
70. 

Chairman-Elect.  Coal  Division,  AIME— 
SME.  1967-68. 

Chairman.  General  Editorial  Committee, 
AIME — SME,  1965-66. 

Board  of  Directors,  Society  of  Mining  En- 
gineers. AIME.  1965-68, 

Vice  Chairman,  Program  Committee.  So- 
ciety of  Mining  Engineers,  AIME.  1964-65. 

Member.  1362,  Program  Committee,  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress.  Coal  Convention, 

Chairman,  1963-64.  Associate  Chairman, 
1962-63.  Virginia  Safety  Association,  Mining 
Section. 

Chairman.  1963-64,  Publication  Commit- 
tee. Coal  Division.  Society  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers,  AIME,   Associate   Chairman,    1962-63, 

Chairman.  Annual  Meeting  Program,  Coal 
Division,  Society  of  Mining  Engineers.  AIME, 
1962-63, 

Member,  Ohio  Governors'  Conference  on 
Natural  Resources,  Mineral  Resources  Com- 
mittee, 1958, 

Chairman,  United  Engineering  Center 
Campaign,  Engineers  Joint  CotincU,  New 
York,  Ohio  Valley  Section,   1958-60. 

Associate  Chairman,  Mining  Committee, 
Coal  Division,  Society  of  Mining  Engineers, 
AIME,  1960. 

Chairman,  Mining  Committee,  Coal  Divi- 
sion. Society  of  Mining  Engineers,  ATMT!, 
1961. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  Ohio  Valley  Section, 
AIME.  1957-68. 


Executive  Committee,  Ohio  Valley  Section, 
AIME,  1955-59. 

Publications  and  Papers:  "Open  Pit  Mining 
In  the  Ohio  Valley  Section,"  Mining  Engi- 
neering, February,  1957. 

"Acid  Mine  Drainage  Problem  In  Ohio." 
Bulletin  166,  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  Ohio  State  University,  1957,  (Con- 
tributed one  chapter) . 

"Fundamental  Studies  in  Bulk  Solids,"  W. 
J.  Verner  and  J.  Richard  Lucas,  Reprint  No. 
58SF2,  1958,  Coal  Division.  AIME,  New  York, 
New  York. 

"A  Field  Study  in  Acid  Mine  Drainage," 
Reprint  No.  60F35,  1959.  Coal  Division, 
AIME.  New  York,  New  York. 

Fundamental  Studies  of  the  Acid  Mine 
Drainage  Problem,  F.  W.  Moulton.  C.  I. 
Randies,  and  J.  Richard  Lucas.  Report  Proj- 
ect No.  EES  149.  Water  Resources  Center,  The 
Ohio  State  University.  1960, 

"Internal  Vertical  Stress  Distribution  in 
Confined  Bulk  Solids."  W.  J.  Verner,  and  J. 
Richard  Lucas.  Mining  Transactions,  1960, 
AIME. 

A  Plan  for  Organized  Research  of  the  Acid 
Mine  Drainage  Problem,  G.  P.  Hanna,  Jr.. 
C.  I.  Randies,  R,  A.  Brant.  E.  E.  Smith,  and 
J.  Richard  Lucas.  ORSANCO.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  1961. 

"Progress  Report:  A  Field  Study  in  Acid 
Mine  Drainage."  R,  L.  Frantz  and  J.  Richard 
Lucas,  AIME  Transactions,  (Mining)  1962. 
Vol.223,  page  31-71. 

"The  Largest  Undeveloped  Sulfide  Ore- 
Body  in  the  Eastern  United  States:  A  Benef- 
ication Progress  Report,"  R.  M.  Coiner  and 
J.  Richard  Lucas,  Mineral  Industries  Journal, 
December.  1961.  School  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  VPI,  Blacksburg,  Virginia, 

"Digital  Computers  In  the  Coal  Industry." 
R.  J.  Fruend  and  J.  Richard  Lxicas.  Proceed- 
ings, West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Institute. 
1962. 

"Close  Circuit  Ball  Mill  Grlndability 
Studies  of  Manganese  Ores."  R.  M.  Coiner 
and  J,  Richard  Lucas.  Final  Report,  Virginia 
Engineering  Experiment  Station.  Project  390. 
May.  1962. 

"Coal  Technology  In  1962."  J.  Richard 
Lucas,  Mining  Engineering,  AIME,  February, 
1963.  pp.  87-92. 

"Acid  Mine  Drainage  Research  Potenti- 
alities." J.  Richard  Lucas,  and  others,  Journal 
of  Water  Pollution,  March.  1963. 

"Computers  in  Coal  Mining,"  R.  J.  Fruend 
and  J.  Richard  Lucas,  Mining  Congress 
Journal,  December,-  1962. 

"Evaluation  of  Elastic  Rock  Properties  by 
High  Frequency  Wave  Energy,"  AIME  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  223,  pp.  319-324,  1962. 

"Time  and  Dimension  Parameters  In  Face- 
Mining  Systems  and  Their  Effect  on  Produc- 
tion," Proceedings  of  the  Coal  Mining  Insti- 
tute of  America.  1963,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 77th  Annual  Report,  1963,  pp.  41-54, 
J.  Richard  Lucas.  L.  J.  Prelaz,  E.  P.  Bucklen, 
and  P.  T.  Slronko. 

Optimization  of  Underground  Mining, 
Technical  Documentation  Center,  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Sprlngflled,  Virginia,  Re- 
port No.  PB166291-1-2-3.  Volumes  1.  2.  and 
3,  20  p.  325  p,  and  154  p,  J.  Richard  Lucas,  L. 
J.  Prelaz,  E.  P.  Bucklen,  and  P.  T.  Slronko, 
1964. 

"A  New  Cost  Reduction  Tool  for  the  Coal 
Industry,"  Mining  Engineering,  March,  1965, 
pp.  54-68, 

"Outlook  for  the  Future  Mining  Engi- 
neers." L.  Adler  and  J.  Richard  Lucas.  3ftn- 
ing  Congress  Journal.  September  1965. 

"Mining  Engineering  Education  at  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,"  Staff,  Mining 
Congress  Journal,  December  1965. 

"The  Coal  Industry,"  Mining  Engineering, 
AIME,  February,  1966. 

"The  Competitive  Position  of  Coal,"  i»ro- 
ceedings.  Council  of  Economics.  AIME,  1967. 

"Plant  Waste  Contaminants,"  J.  Richard 
Lucas  and  W.  E.  Foreman,  Chapter  19,  Coal 
Preparation,  AIME,  1968. 
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"Bituminous  Coal  and  the  Electric  Util- 
ity Market,"  Chapter,  Fossil  Hydrocarbon 
and  Mineral  Processing,  Editor,  L.  B.  Lyon, 
AICHE.  1968. 

Computer  Applications  in  Underground 
Mining,  Seven  Volumes: 

Vol.  1 — Summary  Report  37  pp.;  Vol.  2 — 
COST-SCHED  Program,  96  pp.;  Vol.  3 — 
RAILSIM  Program,  45  pp.;  Vol.  4— BELT- 
SIM  Program.  27  pp.;  Vol.  6— VENTSIM  Pro- 
gram. 47  pp.;  Vol.  6 — POWERSIM  Program. 
35  pp.;  Vol.  7 — PUMPSIM  Program,  34  pp.; 
Bucklen,  E.  P.,  L.  J.  Prelaz,  8.  C.  Suboleskl, 
J.  Richard  Lucas,  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Research 
&  Development  Report  No.  37,  1969. 

"Simulation  of  Face  Mining  Systems,"  8. 
C.  Suboleskl  and  J.  Richard  Lucas,  Proceed- 
ings, International  Computer  Application 
Symposium,  AIME,  1969. 

"Underground  Coal  Production  Technol- 
ogy and  the  Impact  of  Recent  Developments," 
J.  Richard  Lucas  and  C.  Haycocks,  Mining 
Congress  Journal,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, Feb.   1970. 


THE  NATIONAL  BASIC  INCOME  AND 
INCENTIVE  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1970,  I  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Basic  Income  and  Incentive  Act, 
S.  3433,  a  bill  designed  to  completely 
federalize  the  welfare  system  through  a 
simple,  unitary  plan  of  administration 
and  benefits.  F^irther,  the  bill  proposes  a 
comprehensive  but  simple  Federal  plan 
of  basic  cash  payments,  moving  toward 
the  poverty  level  over  a  period  of  years, 
plus  work  incentive  supplements  equally 
applicable  to  all  who  need  them. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  we 
learned  tliat  certain  basic  defects  existed 
in  the  administration's  family  assistance 
progrsun.  First,  it  was  revealed  that,  be- 
cause of  the  various  categories  provided 
for  in  the  family  assistance  program  and 
because  of  the  vanrlng  treatment  ac- 
corded to  people  falling  in  the  various 
categories,  there  would  actually  be  dis- 
incentives to  work  under  the  proposed 
program.  Second,  it  was  learned  that  the 
family  assistance  program  did  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  financial  relief  to  the 
States  so  that  they  could  devote  more  of 
their  own  fimds  to  compelling  and 
mounting  local  needs. 

The  unitary  plan  provided  for  in  the 
National  Basic  Income  and  Incentive 
Act,  which  over  a  trsmsitional  period 
provides  for  complete  Federal  financing, 
eliminates  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  administration's  family  as- 
sistance program.  Support  has  been 
growing  for  the  unitary  concept  of  S. 
3433,  and  recently  both  houses  of  the 
Hawaii  State  Legislature  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  110  in  support  of 
S.  3433. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  received  from  Peter  S.  Iha,  representa- 
tive, 21st  district,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hawaii  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  copy  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  110  passed  by  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  tlie  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  f(^ow8: 


House    of   Representattvxs,   Thk 

PlTTH  LEGISLATtTKE, 

Honolulu.  Hawaii,  April  24, 1970. 
Hon.  Fked  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  Congressional 
Record  Voltune  116.  dated  February  10. 
1970,  regarding  S.  3433 — Introduction  of  the 
National  Basic  Income  and  Incentive  Act. 

I  was  very  pleased  and  very  much  Im- 
pressed with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
also  with  the  comments  that  you  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate.  May  I 
say  that  I  whole-heartedly  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  concept  of  your  bill  and  hope  that 
Congress  may  be  able  to  enact  this  measure 
Into  law. 

As  recognized  by  your  colleagues,  the  pres- 
ent program  In  dealing  with  the  poor,  the 
underprivileged.  Is  archaic  and  your  bill  will 
certainly  provide  tremendous  financial  relief 
to  all  of  the  states  throughout  the  nation. 

I  have  Introduced  House  Concurrent  Re- 
solution 110  m  the  HawaU  SUte  Legislature 
In  support  of  your  proposal.  The  Resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  both  Houses, 
copies  of  which  are  encloeed  for  your  record. 

Aloha,  and  may  I  wish  you  my  best  in 
achieving  the  goals  you  are  seeltlng. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  S.  Ieu, 
Representative,  12th  District. 

House  Concurrent  Rksolution  No.  110 
House  concurrent  resolution  endorsing  the 

concept  of  the  National  Basic  Income  and 

Incentive  Act 

Whereas,  Congress  now  has  under  consid- 
eration S.  3433,  the  National  Basic  Income 
and  Incentive  Act,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Harris  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  In- 
cluding Senator  Inoyue;  and 

Whereas,  the  Act  Is  intended  to:  (1)  fed- 
eralize over  a  three-year,  phase-In  period  the 
present  archaic,  unworkable,  and  Inhumane 
welfare  system;  (2)  replace  it  with  a  Federal 
Income  maintenance  system;  (3)  grant  Im- 
mediate financial  relief  to  the  States  by  per- 
mitting them  to  keep  more  of  their  own 
money;  (4)  provide  every  child  In  the  Na- 
tion with  a  minimum  standard  of  life  that 
would  give  blm  a  chance  to  break  out  of 
poverty  and  to  become  whatever  his  abilities 
and  ambitions  permit;  and  (5)  help  bold 
families  together;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Act,  the  officially  de- 
termined poverty  level  would  become  the 
effective  floor  below  which  the  Income  of  no 
American  famUy  or  individual  would  be  per- 
mlted  to  fall,  at  a  cost  reliably  estimated  as 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product;  and 

Whereas,  welfare  and  public  assistance  are 
matters  of  national  responsibility  and  for 
purposes  of  fairness  and  effectiveness  should 
be  a  national  responsibility,  as  recognized  by 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the 
1969  National  Qovemors'  Conference,  and 
numerous  public  and  private  national  and 
state  welfare  organizations;  and 

Where<k8,  the  prc^>oeed  National  Basic  In- 
come and  Incentive  Act,  as  demonstrated  by 
research  and  experimental  programs.  wlU 
create  Incentive  In  contrast  to  the  present 
welfare  system  which  destroys  Incentive  and 
Initiative  along  with  Its  degrading  and  de- 
humanizing tendencies;  and 

Whereas,  the  incentive  features  of  the  Act 
Include  provisions  for  earned  Income  exemp- 
tions above  the  basic  poverty  level,  InltlaUy 
by  disregarding  in  the  calculation  of  a  per- 
son's resources  all  of  the  first  $75  monthly 
earnings,  half  of  the  next  1160,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  remainder;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Basic  Income  and 
Incentive  Act  would  assist  the  State  by  pro- 
viding relief  to  its  Increasingly  growing  fi- 


nancial burdens  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  meet  the  full  cost  of  under- 
glrdlng  the  Income  of  all  persons  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  poverty  by  aUowlng  every 
baby  a  chance  to  be  bom  wanted;  every  child 
a  chance  to  be  raised  In  good  health  and 
educated  to  fuU  capacity;  every  person  a 
chance  to  be  accepted  upon  individual  merit 
and  welcomed  to  a  range  of  job  choices  ac- 
cording to  capacity  and  Interest;  and  to  be 
paid  a  good  wage,  be  Insured  at  adequate 
levels  against  the  economic  hazards  of  the 
industrial  economy,  be  assured  a  comfortable 
house  in  a  supportive  neighborhood  and  op- 
portunities for  cultural  enrichment  and  par- 
ticipation In  decisions  affecting  his  own  life; 
and  every  mature  person  a  chance  for  sur- 
vival Into  a  respected  and  secure  old  age; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1970,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring,  that  the  concepts  InccMpo- 
rated  In  S.  3433,  the  National  Basic  Income 
and  Incentive  Act,  be  endorsed  as  of  great 
potential  benefit  to  this  State  and  other 
states  and  in  the  Interests  of  the  general 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
State  and  other  states;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  Senator  Hsirrls 
and  his  colleagues  be  commended  for  their 
work  In  producing  S.  3433  and  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  efforts  toward  enactment 
of  such  a  measure  for  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  sent  to  Senator 
Harris  and  to  each  member  of  the  Hawaii 
Congressional  delegation. 

HONOI.UI.U,  Hawah,  April  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Taoao  Beffu, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Fifth  Legislature, 
State  of  Hawaii. 

Sir;  Your  Committee  on  Public  Institu- 
tions and  Social  Services  to  which  was  re- 
ferred H.C£.  No.  110  entitled:  "House  Con- 
current Resolution  Endorsing  the  Concept 
of  the  National  Basic  Income  and  Incentive 
Act.",  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  H.C.R.  No.  110  Is  to  endorse 
the  concepts  contamed  in  S.  3433,  the  Na- 
tional Basic  Income  and  Incentive  Act,  which 
Is  under  consideration  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  National  Basic  Income  and  Incentive 
Act  proposes  sweeping  revisions  of  welfare 
assistance  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Act  is  Intended  to:  (1)  federalize  over  a 
3-year  period  the  present  archaic,  unwork- 
able, and  Inhumane  welfare  sjrstem;  (2)  re- 
place It  with  a  Federal  income  maintenance 
system;  (3)  grant  immediate  financial  relief 
to  the  States  by  permitting  them  to  keep 
more  of  their  own  money;  (4)  provide  every 
child  In  the  Nation  with  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  life  to  give  them  a  chance  to  break 
out  of  poverty  and  become  whatever  his 
abilities  and  ambitions  permit;  and  (5)  help 
hold  families  together.  Your  Committee 
finds  that  the  proposed  Act  will  create  in- 
centives In  contrast  to  the  present  welfare 
system,  which  destroys  Incentive  and  initia- 
tive and  has  degrading  and  dehumanizing 
tendencies. 

This  Concurrent  Resolution  supports  the 
motivation  concepts  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed Act,  and  commends  its  introducer. 
Senator  Harris  of  Oklahoma,  and  his  col- 
leagues for  their  work  in  producing  the  bill. 
It  further  encourages  Senator  Harris  and 
the  membera  of  the  HawaU  Congressional 
Delegation  to  continue  their  efforts  toward 
enactment  of  8.  3433  or  a  measure  similar 
to  It 

Your  Committee  la  in  accord  with  the 
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lnt«nt  and  purpos*  of  H.C.R 

ommends  Its  adoption. 

Respectfully  subnuttw 
Emllio  S.  Alcon.  Chairmin 
L     Lee.    Vice    Chairman 
Baptlste.  Jr.,  Harold  L 
S.   Iha.   Mlnoru   Inaba 
Richard  S    H.  Wong 
Ralph  K.  AJifu.  Dorotjiy 


>Io.  no  and  rec- 


Kenneth  K. 

Anthony    C. 

Diiponte.  Peter 

Hlroshl   Kato. 

feter  A.  Aduja. 

L.  Devereux. 


fedi  'rallze 


HoNOLUt-o,  HAwxn, 
Re  HCR.  No.  no. 
Hon.  David  C.  McClcng. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Fifth  Legislature, 
State  of  Hawaii. 

S»:    Your   Committee   on 
Welfare  and  Housing  to  w 
HCR.  No.  110  entitled 
Resolution    Endorsing    the 
National  Basic  Income  and 
begs  leave  to  report  as  follows 

The  purpose  of  HCR.  No 
the  concepts  contained  in 
tlonal  Basic  Income  and  Inc^ttv 
Is  under  consideration  in  th« 
United  States. 

The  National  Basic  Incom^e 
Act    proposes  sweeping   rev 
assistance  throughout  the  United 
Act  Is  Intended  to:    (1) 
year  period  the  present  archblc 
and  Inhumane   welfare  system; 
It  with  a  Federal  Income 
tem;    (3)    grant    inunediate 
to  the  States  by   permitting 
more  of  their  own  money,   ( 
child  in  the  Nation  with  a 
ard  of  life  to  give  them  a 
out  of  poverty  and  become  w^atev 
Ities   anU   ambitions    permit; 
hold  families  together.  Tour 
that  the  proposed  Act  will 
and    reward    tnltlative,    in 
present   welfare  system   wh(ch 
centlve  and  Initiative  and 
dehumanizing  tendencies 

This  Concurrent  Resolutibn 
motivating  concepts  contained 
posed    Act,    and    commends 
Senator   Harris   of  Oklahoi4a 
leagues  for  their  work  in 
It    further   encourages   Senitor 
the   members   of   the   Hawa  II 
Delegation  to  continue  their 
enactment  of  S.  3433  or  a 
to  It. 

Your  Committee  on   P\ib  ic 
fare  and  Housing  Is  In 
tent  and  purpoee  of  HCR. 
ommends  its  adoption. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
VxNCXtrr  H, 


April  22,  1970. 


hlis 


acoird 


Donald  D 
Mamoru 

FOCT    K 

Wadsworth 
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Yano, 

Chairman. 
[.  C-axtta. 
ice  Chairman. 


Ya  kasaki. 


ilember. 

l^nUKITANI, 

Member. 
Yke, 

MemtteT. 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A 
NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  EQUITY 
BOARD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
continuing  deterioration  of  our  econo- 
my, it  was  not  too  surpris  ing  that  a  Cab- 
inet member.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Gtorge  Romney. 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman,  Ar- 
thur F.  Bums,  would  bre  ik  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  aiid  suggest  that 
something  other  than  is  presently  being 
done  Is  needed  to  gain  pome  degree  of 
economic  stability. 

Earlier  this  year  I  proposed  the  estab 


li.shment  of  a  National  Economic  Equity 
Board  which,  if  created,  could  set  up  vol- 
untary- guidelines  on  prices  and  wages 
and  could  act  to  insure  that  the  pub- 
lic's interest  would  be  stated  and  hope- 
fully would  influence  the  decisions 
reached  by  all  segments  of  our  economy 
on  key  matters. 

Such  a  Board  could  also  advise  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  on  what  it 
considered  to  be  a  proper  mix  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  which  h£is  been  so 
lacking  in  our  economy.  An  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  19  recent  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Strength- 
ening the  Economy,"  touches  on  this 
problem  and  contains  some  rather  in- 
teresting observations  about  the  eco- 
nomic difiSculties  we  are  experiencing.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strengthening  the  Economy — I 

The  United  States  economy  today  presents 
a  'bleak  picture, "  as  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Burns, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  con- 
ceded to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
week.  The  Real  Gross  National  Product  has 
dropped,  and  the  odds  have  increased  that 
the  economy  Is  in  a  genuine  recession. 

Although  Dr.  Burns  still  holds  to  the  Nixon 
Administration  line  that  the  economy  will 
soon  turn  up  and  unemployment  decline 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  has  become  too 
risky  to  persut  with  the  economic  "game 
plan"  that  the  White  House  has  been  fol- 
lowing. It  is  clear  that  the  economy  Is  simply 
not  responding  well  to  the  Administration's 
medicine. 

Capital  markets  are  badly  strained;  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
rescue  a  Treasury  bond  issue.  Henry  Kauf- 
man, investment  economist,  estimates  that 
the  Treasury  will  have  to  raise  upward  of 
tl3  billion  in  the  second  half  of  this  year, 
adding  to  the  economic  strain. 

Interest  rates  have  gone  sky  high.  A  month 
ago.  Dr.  Bums  expressed  his  confidence  that 
interest  rates  "have  already  passed  their 
peak."  But  the  rates  have  since  climbed 
higher.  If  It  were  not  for  fear  of  political 
resistance  and  criticism,  the  nation's  banks, 
which  cut  their  prime  rate  to  7|i  per  cent 
under  Administration  pressure  would  be 
going  back  to  the  peak  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

Aggravating  the  nation's  financial  problem 
Is  the  slippage. of  the  Federal  budget  Into 
deficit.  Whether  its  alarm  was  warranted  or 
not.  the  stock  market  reacted  strongly — and 
adversely — to  the  effect  It  thought  the  Presi- 
dent's precipitate  decision  to  send  American 
troops  into  Cambodia  might  have  upon  the 
budget  deficit. 

Escalating  Interest  rates  have  produced  a 
depression  In  housing  while  social  needs  for 
housing  go  unmet.  The  shortage  of  tax  reve- 
nues has  choked  off  crucial  expenditures  for 
human  and  environmental  needs.  Although 
tax  reduction  has  been  looked  upon  by  some 
cltl2«ns  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  Vietnam 
war.  what  the  lack  of  fiscal  resources  In  fact 
has  done  is  to  limit  social  programs  and 
worsen  inflation,  without  checking  the  war. 

There  have  been  many  mistakes  In  eco- 
nomic policy  In  the  past  year.  The  Adminis- 
tration's green  light  to  business  and  labor 
to  raise  prices  or  Increase  wage  demands  as 
they  saw  fit  was  one  such  blunder.  But  the 
most  Important  mistake  of  economic  policy 
lies  In  the  'mix"  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  Fiscal  policy— the  relation  between 
Government  spending  and  tax  revenues — has 
been  too  loose:  and  monetary  policy — the 
rate  at  which  money  and  credit  have  been  fed 
to  the  economy — has  been  too  tight. 


The  present  unbalanced  state  of  the  econ- 
omy results  from  the  basic  failure  to  achieve 
a  proper  balance  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy. 

INTENTION  TO  OPPOSE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  14705.  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1970 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Javits>,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE>  and  I  have  previously  notified 
the  Senate  of  our  intentions  to  oppose 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  14705,  the 
Employment  Security  Amendments  of 
1970. 

Our  opposition  to  H.R.  14705  is  not 
founded  on  a  disagreement  with  the 
basic  provisions  that  are  contained  in  the 
bill,  but  because  Oi  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate,  extending  coverage 
of  unemployment  compensation  to  farm 
employers  who  have  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees in  each  of  26  different  weeks  dur- 
ing the  year  and  to  agricultural  crew 
leaders  and  their  employees,  was  re- 
versed in  conference. 

A  question  and  answer  explanation  of 
unemployment  insurance  coverage  of 
farm  employees  provided  for  in  H.R. 
14705,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor.  Before  the  Senate  con- 
siders the  conference  report.  I  think  the 
explanation  will  be  helpful  to  Senators, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
explanation  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
a   qtjestion   and   answer   explanation    of 

Unemployment    Insurance    Coverage    of 

Farm  Employees  Provided  in  H  R.  14705,  as 

Passed  by  the  Senate 

BACKGROtTND 

President  Nixon,  In  his  July  8,  1069  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Program,  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  be  amended 
to  provide  unemployment  Insurance  coverage 
to  agricultural  workers  who  are  employed  by 
an  agricultural  employer  who  during  the  cal- 
endar year  or  preceding  calendar  year  had  4 
or  more  agricultural  workers  in  his  employ 
during  each  of  at  least  20  weeks. 

H.R.  14706,  the  unemployment  Insurance 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  13,  1969,  did  not  extend  cover- 
age to  any  farm  workers. 

The  Senate  added  limited  farm  coverage  to 
H.R.  14705  on  April  7.  1970.  The  Senate  pro- 
vision (Section  103(b))  provides  that  farm 
employers  who  employ  eight  or  more  workers 
In  any  26  weeks  of  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year  are  covered  by  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act.  However,  nonimmi- 
grant alien  workers  admitted  temporarily  for 
temporary  agricultural  work,  who  are  em- 
ployed by  such  employers,  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  Insurance. 

Question. — How  many  farm  employers 
would  be  brought  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act? 

AnsiceT. — 23,000  or  about  2  percent  of  all 
farm  employers. 

Question. — How  many  farm  Jobs  would  be 
brought  under  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
tection? 

Answer. — 250,000  or  about  22  percent  of  all 
farm  Jobs.  Another  35,000  farm  Jobs  would 
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also  be  covered,  but  they  are  already  covered 
under  State  laws. 

Question. — How  big  are  the  farms  that 
would  be  covered  In  terms  of  jobs? 

Aiwtoer. — Clearly  the  great  preponderance 
of  them  will  be  large  commercial  farming 
operations  or  agri-businesses,  most  of  which 
have  annual  sales  of  farm  products  of  over 
$100,000.  There  were  20,000  farming  opera- 
tions that  had  annual  sales  of  that  magnitude 
In  1964. 

Question. — How  big  are  the  farms  that 
would  be  covered  In  terms  of  payrolls? 

Ansioer. — A  precise  answer  Is  not  possible. 
However.  In  1964,  the  45,000  largest  farm 
operators  had  average  payrolla  of  >33,000. 
They  constituted  only  3  percent  of  all  farm 
operators,  but  they  paid  53  percent  of  total 
farm  wages.  Clearly,  the  preponderance  of 
the  farm  employers  who  would  be  covered 
by  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  would 
be  m  this  group  of  farm  operators. 

Question. — Would  farm  crew  leaders  be  In- 
cluded In  this  coverage? 

i*n»tcer. — Yes,  a  crew  leader  who  was,  under 
common  law  rules,  the  employer  of  at  least 
8  farm  workers  In  26  weeks  would  be  a  cov- 
ered employer.  By  a  roll  call  vote,  the  Senate 
deleted  a  Finance  Committee  recommenda- 
tion to  exclude  crew  leaders  as  defined  under 
the  Social  Security  law. 

Question.— VLom  many  crew  leaders  would 
be  covered? 

Ansvoer. — It  Is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  1,000  crew  leaders  who  have  8  or  more 
employees  for  26  weeks.  This  Is  probably  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  crew  leaders  In  the 
United  States. 

Question.— What  information  do  we  have 
about  these  crew  leaders? 

ATWtwrr.— All  of  the  1,000  who  would  be 
covered  are  required  to  pay  Social  Security 
taxes  for  their  workers.  In  fact,  about  2,600 
crew  leaders  report  covered  wages  for  Social 
Security  purpoeea  each  year.  In  other  words, 
UI  coverage  would  apply  to  those  crew 
leaders  who  are  apt  to  be  the  most  business- 
like In  their  operations.  Furthermore,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  1.000  come  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act,  and  hence,  most  now  reg- 
ister annually  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  This  registration  Involves  furnishing 
a  permanent  address,  evidence  of  adequate 
'liablUty  insurance,  etc.  Most  Important  with 
respect  to  UI  coverage,  the  Registration  Act 
requires  crew  leaders  who  pay  migrant  work- 
ers engaged  In  interstate  agricultural  em- 
ployment, to  keep  records  which  show  foe 
each  worker  total  earnings  In  each  payroU 
period,  all  withholdings  from  wages,  and  net 
earnings.  The  crew  leader  must  also  provide 
to  each  worker  a  statement  of  all  sums 
paid  to  him  (Including  sums  received  on 
behalf  of  the  worker)  on  account  of  the 
labor  of  the  migrant  worker.  A  directory  of 
all  registered  farm  labor  contractors  Is  com- 
piled quarterly  by  each  regional  office  of  the 
Manpower  Administration  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Question. — If  a  crew  leader  employs  his 
workers  In  three  different  States  during  a 
year,  where  does  he  pay  his  unemployment 
Insurance  taxes? 

Answer. — An  Interstate  crew  leader  has  the 
same  two  reporting  possibilities  as  presently 
covered  Interstate  employers  such  as  con- 
struction, sales  crevirs,  and  traveling  circuses 
and  carnivals.  In  the  absence  of  special 
arrangements,  the  crew  leader  wotild  report 
and  pay  taxes  to  each  State  In  which  he 
operated,  based  on  the  wages  paid  for  services 
In  that  State. 

However,  to  provide  continuity  of  coverage 
for  Indlvldvials  working  successively  In  dif- 
ferent States  for  the  same  employer,  46  Statee 
have  adopted  legislation  which  enables  them 
to  enter  mto  reciprocal  arrangements  with 


other  States,  under  which  such  employment 
m  different  States  Is  covered  In  a  single  State 
If  the  employer  so  chooses  and  If  the  States 
Involved  agree.  Under  such  reciprocal  cov- 
erage arrangements,  States  and  employers 
wllUng,  the  crew  leader  would  report  all  of 
the  vrages  of  his  employees  to  his  home  State, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  performed 
much  of  the  work  In  other  States. 

Question. — ^Wouldn't  there  be  sertotis  ad- 
ministrative difBcultlea  If  crew  leaders  paid 
taxes  in  more  than  one  State  or  even  If  they 
paid  taxes  In  their  home  State  for  employ- 
ment performed  In  other  States? 

Answer. — There  has  been  very  extensive 
experience  with  coverage  of  employers  whose 
employees  work  in  different  States  during 
the  year.  This  Is  a  frequent  situation  In  con- 
struction, entertatnment,  sales,  and  other 
industries.  Circus  workers,  for  example,  work 
In  many  more  States  during  a  year  than  do 
most  employees  of  crew  leaders.  Since  cover- 
age of  the  1,000  crew  leaders  would  not  be 
effective  imtll  1972,  there  will  be  ample  time 
to  prepare  for  covering  them.  Including  in- 
forming them  of  their  responsibilities.  Also, 
the  coverage  of  Just  1,000  crew  leaders  wlU 
give  a  basis  for  research  Into  the  feaslblUty 
of  covering  other  crew  leaders. 

Question. — What  new  administrative  ar- 
rangements would  have  to  be  developted  In 
order  to  pay  Interstate  claims  for  benefits 
filed  by  migrant  workers? 

Answer. — No  new  arrangements  would  need 
to  be  developed.  Workers  with  wages  In  more 
than  one  State  present  no  new  problems  for 
the  unemployment  Insurance  program  and 
the  Federal-State  employment  security  sys- 
tem. The  United  States  labor  force  has  a  high 
degree  of  mobility.  Millions  of  workers  move 
from  one  State  to  another  every  year. 

In  1969,  a  year  of  low  unemployment, 
584,172  Initial  Interstate  claims  were  paid. 
Approximately  30,000  Involved  combining 
wages  that  were  earned  In  more  than  one 
State. 

Existing  voluntary  arrangementa  provide 
for  Interstate  benefits  to  workers  In  any  of 
3  different  situations.  Concern  over  the  rights 
of  mobile  workers,  aside  from  farm  workers, 
was  great  enough  to  lead  to  provisions  In 
both  House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.B. 
14705  which  require  Interstate  arrangements 
to  be  universal  and  mandatory. 

The  Interstate  Benefit  Payment  Plan,  op- 
erative since  1938  and  appUcable  In  every 
State,  permits  a  worker  who  qualifies  for 
benefits  In  any  one  State  to  file  his  claim 
against  that  State  from  any  other  State.  The 
Basic  Wage  Combining  Plan,  operative  since 
1945  and  now  participated  in  by  all  but  2 
States,  permits  a  worker  who  has  had  cov- 
ered employment  In  several  States  but  does 
not  qualify  In  any  to  have  his  base  period 
wages  In  all  participating  States  combined 
as  if  they  had  all  been  paid  in  the  State  In 
which  he  files  bis  claim.  The  Expanded  In- 
terstate Plan  for  Combining  Wages,  which 
began  In  1956  and  In  which  all  but  5  States 
now  participate,  applies  to  a  worker  who 
qualifies  In  one  State  for  less  than  maximum 
benefits,  and  who  has  base  period  wages  in 
another  participating  State  or  States.  Such  a 
worker  can  have  his  benefits  In  the  State 
where  he  qualifies  Increased  by  combining 
with  those  wages  any  base  period  wages 
In  other  participating  States  in  which  he 
does  not  qualify. 

Interstate  migratory  farm  workers, 
whether  they  have  been  employed  by  crew 
leaders  or  farm  operators,  will  be  able  to  file 
Xor  benefits  under  these  arrangements. 

Question. — In  simple  terms,  how  Is  an 
Interstate  claim  which  Involves  combining 
wages  earned  In  more  than  one  State  proc- 
essed? (Sach  a  workCT  would  bare  been 
employed  In  more  than  one  State  during  the 
base  period.) 


Answer. — ^The  claimant  goes  to  the  State 
employment  security  agency  office  where  he 
Is  residing.  The  claims  taker  Interviews  him 
to  learn  the  States  where  he  worked  during 
a  base  period  and  to  determine  which  State 
the  claim  will  be  filed  against. 

If  the  claimant  qualifies  for  benefits  In 
another  State  (I.e.,  he  earned  enough  or 
worked  long  enough  during  that  State's  base 
period  to  qualify),  the  claim  is  sent  to  that 
State.  That  State  then  contacts  the  other 
States  where  he  worked  to  learn  how  much  he 
earned  In  covered  employment  while  working 
In  them.  That  State  then  pays  the  claimant 
a  benefit  based  on  his  total  wages  and  bUls 
the  other  States  for  any  charges  against  their 
funds. 

If  the  claimant  does  not  qualify  for  bene- 
fits In  any  single  State,  the  State  where  he 
makes  his  claim  contacts  the  other  States 
where  he  worked  during  its  base  period,  com- 
bines the  wages,  pays  a  benefit  based  on 
the  total  wages,  and  bills  the  other  States  for 
any  charges  against  their  funds. 

This  process  was  followed  In  $30,000  claims 
in  1969.  As  noted  earlier,  HJl.  14705  provides 
for  a  greatly  Improved  system  of  prtwesslng 
and  paying  interstate  claims  that  Involve 
wage  combining. 

Question.. — What  Is  the  effect  of  the  exclu- 
sion from  unemployment  insurance  coverage 
of  alien  agricultural  workers  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  on  nonimmi- 
grant visas  pursuant  to  Sections  214(c)  and 
101(a)  (16)  (H)(U)  of  the  ImmlgraUMi  and 
NatlonaUty  Act? 

Ariswer. — A  temporary  nonimmigrant 
alien  worker  Is  admitted  to  the  United 
States  to  do  work  of  a  temporary  nattire. 
As  soon  as  his  employment  is  terminated, 
he  must  leave  the  United  States.  A  claimant 
must  be  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  to 
receive  benefits.  Hence,  with  the  exception 
of  Canadians,  these  workers  are  not  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  anyway.  Canada  Is  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Interstate  Benefit  Payment 
Plan,  and  all  but  four  States  do  pay  claims 
to  Canadian  workers  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
(H.R.  14705  will  require  all  States  to  do  so.) 
Canadian  agricultural  workers  now  ent^ 
the  United  States  for  apple  and  potato  har- 
vesting. Both  seasons  are  short  (6-8  weeks), 
and  It  Is  doubtful  that  mora  than  a  few  of 
the  workers  would  be  employed  by  farm  em- 
ployers which  have  8  workers  for  26  weeks. 
However,  since  Canadian  workers  are  eligible 
for  benefits  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  and  H.R. 
14705  Btrengthens  that  ellglbUlty,  It  may  be 
desirable  to  exempt  Canada  from  the  non- 
immigrant alien  worker  exemption,  few  pur- 
poses of  consistency. 

Question. — Will  aU  workers  who  work  for 
covered  farm  employers  be  eligible  for  UI 
benefits:  that  Is,  wlU  persons  who  engage  in 
farm  work  for  a  short  time  such  as  students 
draw  benefits? 

Answer. — ^The  fact  that  a  worker  has  been 
employed  by  a  farm  employer  who  Is  covered 
by  UI  does  not  mean  that  he  Is  eligible  for 
benefits.  He  must  still  meet  the  State  quali- 
fying requirements  which  are  generally 
pegged  to  number  of  weeks  worked,  total 
wages  received,  or  a  combination  of  these. 
Furthermore,  the  claimant  must  meet  all 
State  eligibility  requirements  each  week  to 
receive  benefits.  Including  being  available 
for.  and  actively  seeking  work.  In  determin- 
ing whether  any  claimant  Is  eligible  for  ben- 
efits ior  a  particular  week,  the  agency  looks 
not  only  at  the  Individual's  stat«nent  that 
he  is  available  for  work,  but  at  his  actions 
to  determine  whether  he  is  acting  as  a  rea- 
sonable Individual  who  wanted  work  would 
act. 

Eligibility  for  benefits  would  be  no  differ- 
ent for  persons  who  wOT*ed  on  farms  than 
for  persons  who  worked  in  other  Industries. 
For  example,  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  stu- 
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JOHN  GRAVES— A  CI  EDIT  TO 
THE  SENATi; 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Preiident.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  tragic 
and  untimely  death  of  Jqhn  Graves.  I 
first  knew  John  when  he  began  work  as 
an  elevator  operator  with  the  Office  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  in  1958.  A  talented 
and  hardworking  young  man.  he  soon 
rose  to  the  position  of  assistant  secre- 
tary to  the  Senate  majorit  jr. 

In  his  Job  as  assistant  Ito  the  secre- 
tary, he  brought  distinctioA  both  to  him- 
self and  the  Senate.  There  were  many 
times  when  I  sought  out  John's  assist- 
ance and  on  all  occasions  he  was  well-in- 
formed, courteous  and  hell  if  ul.  His  death 
at  the  age  of  32  is  a  tragi:  loss. 

At  a  time  such  as  this,  little  can  be  said 
to  lessen  the  sorrow  whi:h  those  who 
knew  and  loved  John  muJit  feel,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  individuias  of  whom  it 
can  be  truly  said — he  wsis  a  good  man. 

Mrs.  Church  and  the  members  of  my 
staff  join  me  in  extendinjg  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  wife  andlf amily. 


THE 


SENATE'S 


IMPLICATIONS    OF 

DECISION^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presideiit,  as  the  Sen- 
ate continues  deliberation*  on  its  role  in 
foreign  policy,  it  is  appropriate  to  look 
closely  into  the  objectivei  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Cambodian loperations.  as 
well  as  the  broader  impliciitions  of  sena- 
torial assertions  of  power  in  this  delicate 
area.  I 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
19  published  three  artices  concerning 
these  Issues.  Crosby  8.  IJoyes,  Charles 
Bartlett  and  Orr  Kelly  uuthored  these 
observations  and  analysee.  They  raised 
several  points  which  Senators  might  find 
persuasive  in  reaching  thjeir  decisions.  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNcaxss  CuKBs  ON  Wab  Poa  E  Dance*  to  All 
(By  Croeby  S.  Nuyes) 

The  present  congresslona  assault  on  the 
war-making  powers  of  the  President — em- 
bodied in  a  variety  of  "end-  ;he-war"  propos- 
als In  both  houses — is  being  presented  un- 
der a  number  of  different  guises. 

For  some,  it  Is  simply  a 


matter  of  being 
against  the  war  in  vietnaii.  For  others,  it 
is  a  complex  constitutional  argument  over 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress  as  opposed 
to  the  Executive.  For  still  ottoers,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  returning  to  the  principles  and  the 
intentions  of  the  Foundlnf   Fathers. 

But  it  really  Is  far  more  t  han  any  of  these 
thmga.  What  the  argumen ;  is  all  about  Is. 
in  fact,  the  role  that  the  Unl  ted  States  should 


play  In  the  world  today.  What  we  are  wit- 
nessing could  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest 
resurgence  of  classic  isolatlonlsni  that  has 
been  seen  In  this  country  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

The  argument*  are  being  closely  tied  to 
events  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  The  time 
has  come,  it  is  being  said,  for  the  Congress 
to  assert  its  constitutional  powers  in  orders 
to  prevent  a  widening  of  the  war  in  Asia. 

But  the  issues  go  far  beyond  the  war  and 
far  beyond  Asia.  The  underlying  thesis,  sub- 
scribed to  by  virtually  all  the  leaders  of  the 
congressional  revolt.  Is  that  the  Executive 
is  inherently  given  to  the  overcommitment 
of  American  power  overseas.  The  clear  im- 
plication Is  that  If  the  Congress  succeeds  In 
Interposing  its  collective  wisdom  between 
the  President  and  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy,  a  new  spirit  of  caution  and 
restraint  will  result. 

This  assumption  deserve:  a  couple  of  ob- 
servations. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  present  trend  In  the 
Congress  and  perhaps  In  the  country  Is 
strongly  In  the  direction  of  Isolationism. 
Very  decidedly.  If  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
get  their  way,  American  commitments  will 
be  severely  curtailed,  not  only  In  Asia  but 
everywhere  else  as  well. 

But  this  would  not  always  necessarily  be 
the  case.  Times  change.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  some  of  the  same  men  who  argue 
for  global  retrenchment  today  were  most  In- 
strumental m  turning  the  United  Stetes 
away  from  an  isolationist  course  In  the  1930s 
and  19406. 

It  Is  significant  that  Chairman  J.  William 
Fulbrlght  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  said  Congress  probably  would 
have  declared  war  on  North  Vietnam  If  It 
had  been  asked  to  at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  incident. 

Curtailing  the  warmaklng  powers  of  the 
President,  furthermore.  Is  an  uncommonly 
tricky  business.  In  an  age  of  split-second 
nuclear  warfare,  almost  everyone  agn*«s  that 
the  President  must  have  the  power  to  act 
without  congressional  sanction  to  protect  the 
safety  of  the  nation  and  its  armed  forces. 

There  is  little  agreement,  however,  on 
what  kind  of  an  emergency  justifies  such 
presidential  action.  One  can  only  wonder 
what  might  have  happened  if  Congress  had 
been  asked  to  make  up  Its  mind  what  to  do 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Altogether,  it  Is  hard  to  generate  enormous 
reverence  for  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Congress,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  re- 
volt against  the  Executive  Is  being  accompa- 
nied by  some  of  the  silliest  oratory  ever  pro- 
duced on  Capitol  Hill. 

Today.  It  is  held  to  be  the  epitome  of  wis- 
dom to  forget  everything  that  history  has 
ever  taught  us  about  the  behavior  of  peo- 
ples and  nations.  The  new  Youth  Cult  has 
reached  the  point  where  United  States  sen- 
ators are  solemnly  assuring  us  that  It  Is  only 
the  young  people,  motivated  by  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  be  left  alone  to  do  their 
thing,  who  hold  the  key  to  a  responsible 
American  foreign  policy. 

Of  cotirse,  at  this  point,  the  significance 
of  the  various  congressional  proposals  to 
curb  the  powers  of  the  Executive  is  being 
Interpreted  In  the  narrowest  context  by  their 
proponents.  They  are  designed,  we  are  as- 
sured, simply  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war 
In  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  It.  TTiese  pro- 
posals are  no  more  than  the  nose  of  the 
camel.  The  trend  is  toward  the  outright 
abdication  of  the  United  States  as  a  major 
world  power.  If  It  prevaUs,  the  world  Is  going 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  place  to  live  In.  not 
only  for  Americans,  but  for  everyone  else  as 
well. 


Doves  Could  Dim  Geneva  Hopes 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
One  negative  consequence.  If  Congress  ties 
President  Nlxons  hands  In  Cambodia,  may 
well  be  a  diminution  of  the  chances  for  con- 
vening a  Geneva  conference,  the  best  hope 
of  bringing  real  neutrality  to  the  country. 
The  enemy's  response  to  the  intrusion 
upon  Its  sanctuaries  Is  taking  the  shape  of 
an  effort  to  establish  a  new  base  In  northeast 
Cambodia,  a  sparsely-populated  highland 
between  the  Mekong  River  and  the  border. 
Communist  troops  seem  bent  on  taking  the 
river  towns,  a  move  which  will  open  their 
new  staging  area  to  supplies  brought  down 
the  Khong  River  from  southern  Laos. 

This  Is  a  reluctant  compromise  of  the  hap- 
pier arrangement  they  contemplated  before 
they  were  flushed  out  of  their  sanctuaries. 
They  may  never  have  Intended  to  take 
Phnom  Penh;  that  would  have  promised  all 
kinds  of  problems.  But  they  clearly  meant 
to  seize  a  corridor  that  would  keep  open  the 
supply  lines  between  Sihanoukville  and  the 
sanctuaries. 

The  enemy's  plan  was  predicated  on  a 
strong  assumption,  which  endured  even  after 
Prince  Sihanouk's  ouster,  that  the  United 
States  would  make  no  move  In  Cambodia.  In 
scheming  how  to  regain  their  sanctuaries 
and  their  access  to  the  sea,  they  now  must 
consider  the  nagging  question  of  where  and 
whether  they  will  find  the  advantages  they 
enjoyed  before. 

The  President  gave  them  significant  re- 
assurance with  his  self-imposed  restraint  of 
a  21.7-mile  penetration.  But  if  Congress  en- 
acts the  Church-Cooper  amendment,  with 
Its  proposal  to  halt  all  American  activities 
in  Cambodia  after  June  30,  most  of  the  trou- 
bling uncertainties  in  the  Communist  cal- 
culations will   have  been  eliminated. 

Except  for  a  need  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on 
the  South  Vietnamese,  they  will  be  back  in 
business  with  license  to  harass  the  Lon  Nol 
government.  More  Important,  they  will  have 
no  real  cause  to  give  second  thoughts  to  the 
opUon  they  have  rejected,  possibly  against 
the  advice  of  Moscow  and  Peking.  They  will 
not  be  uncertain  or  uncomfortable  enough 
to  feel  the  need  for  a  conference  on 
Cambodia. 

The  Cambodian  crisis  sinks  deeper  Into  the 
grip  of  the  cold  war.  All  the  familiar  cliches 
are  being  used  by  and  against  Sihanouk,  who 
once  found  phrases  that  warded  off  the  big- 
power  Issues.  A  personality  squabble  in  the 
Phnom  Penh  government  has  been  magnified 
by  events  and  rhetoric  into  something  far 
more  awesome  and  tangled. 

The  Lon  Nol  coup  was  a  bad  mistake  and, 
as  Sen.  Church  (D.-Idaho)  points  out,  the 
Americans  have  mtwle  no  promises  and  In- 
curred no  obligations  to  rescue  the  belea- 
guered government.  Within  the  Nixon  Cab- 
inet some  key  men  say  they  couldn't  care 
less  about  what  happens  In  Cambodia  as 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  pace 
of  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Many  bureaucrats  are  busy  protecting 
themselves  against  an  expectation  that  the 
new  government  will  eventually  fall.  Some 
are  bold  enough  to  say  that  chaos  In  Cam- 
bodia will  be  a  certain  detriment  to  with- 
drawal In  Vietnam.  A  few  are  optimistic  that 
a  solid  neutral  government  may  emerge  from 
the  turmoil. 

Three  factors  Inspire  this  optimism.  The 
Communist  Uoops  can  survlTe,  but  they  will 
find  It  Increasingly  hard  to  fight  in  Cam- 
bodia with  shattered  supply  lines.  The  Cam- 
bodian army,  bolstered  by  mercenaries  and 
weapons,  can  only  Improve.  Finally  the 
nelghbOTS.  especially  the  Thais  and  South 
Vietnamese,  are  expected  to  perform  con- 
strue tlvely. 
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This  Is  not  a  solid  base  for  confidence 
But  It  may  be  enough  to  make  the  Commu- 
nists feel  insecure  enough  to  join  the  call  for 
a  conference  on  Cambodia.  If  Mr.  Nixon  car. 
add  to  this  insecurity  by  masking  his  inten- 
tions, he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Bum  Rap  on  Cambodia  Objectives 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 
Along  with  all  its  other  troubles,  the 
Nixon  administration  Is  taking  a  bum  rap 
for  the  I  allure  of  American  soldiers  to  find 
anything  In  the  jungles  of  Cambodia  that 
can  be  clearly  labeled  as  enemy  headquar- 
ters. 

What  has  evolved  Is  an  almost  classic  case 
of  a  credibility  gap  created  by  the  press, 
with  only  modest  help  from  the  government. 
In  effect,  the  argument  goes  like  this: 
President  Nixon  and  his  advisers  said  Amer- 
ican troops  were  going  Into  Cambodia  to 
find  and  destroy  the  enemy  headquarters, 
known  as  COSVN,  an  acronym  for  Central 
Office  for  South  Vietnam.  COSVN  has  not 
been  found.  Therefore,  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration has  been  a  military  failure. 

Somehow,  the  Impression  was  created  that 
the  enemy  had  something  as  solid  and  visi- 
ble as  the  Pentagon  stashed  away  in  the 
jungle  with  the  letters  COSVN  chiseled  In 
granite  over  the  front  door. 

It  is  instructive  to  go  back  to  what  the 
President  and  his  advisers  actually  said  they 
were  seeking  in  the  Cambodian  operation. 
In  his  speech  the  night  of  April  30,  Nixon 
said: 

"Tonight,  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
uniU  will  attack  the  headquarters  for  the 
entire  Conununlst  military  operation  In 
South  Vietnam.  This  key  control  center  has 
been  occupied  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  fo;  five  years  In  blatan.  violation 
of  Cambodia's  neutrality.  .  .  . 

"Our  purpose  Is  not  to  occupy  the  areas. 
Once  enemy  forces  are  driven  out  of  these 
sanctuaries  and  once  their  military  sup- 
plies are  destroyed,  we  will  withdraw." 

In  the  hour  preceding  the  President's 
televised  speech,  a  top  White  House  official, 
who  cannot  be  Identified  by  name  or  quoted 
directly,  talked  over  the  purposes  of  the  op- 
eration. In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said 
the  targets  in  the  Fishhook  area  were  those 
often  described  as  COSVN  I  and  II. 

But  he  emphasized  that  the  operation  was 
directed  against  the  base  aretis  from  which 
military  activities  are  being  conducted  Into 
South  Vietnam  and  that  American  forces 
would  remain  only  long  enough  to  destroy 
supplies  In  those  areas. 

The  area  contains  major  supply  dumps 
and  the  communications  network  for  the 
headquarters,  he  said.  The  personnel  in  the 
headquarters  rotate  around  in  the  area,  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

The  purpose  of  the  operation  was  not  the 
personnel,  but  the  supply  depots  and  com- 
munications equipment. 

This  was  the  goal  of  the  operation,  stated 
before  It  had  been  publicly  announced. 

Two  days  after  it  began,  in  a  Pentagon 
briefing.  Col.  P.  H.  Thrush,  an  operations 
briefer  for  the  Pentagon  joint  staff,  de- 
scribed the  purpose  this  way: 

"These  allied  operations  In  the  Fishhook 
and  the  Parrot's  Beak  areas  will  have  a  long- 
lasting  effect  on  the  enemy's  aggressive  oper- 
ation in  South  Vietnam.  Hopefully,  it  will 
destroy  his  political  and  military  command 
posts,  his  supplies,  base  camps,  training 
areas,  and  disrupt  his  lines  of  communica- 
tions . . ." 

A  week  after  the  operation  began,  Etefense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  said  the  "primary 
mission  Is  to  destroy  facilities  so  that  they 
can't  be  tised  for  six  to  eight  months." 

The  attention  focused  on  the  failure,  at 
least  In  the  early  phase  of  the  operation, 
has  obscured  the  degree  to  which  the  opera- 
tion has  succeeded  in  achieving  the  goal  ot 


disrupting  enemy  activities  for  at  least  six 
months. 

Actually,  some  of  the  best-Informed  oflB- 
clals  In  the  Pentagon  believe  that  the  time 
gained  by  the  operation  has  been  generally 
understated.  Instead  of  the  6  to  10  months 
commonly  mentioned,  they  think  the  at- 
tacks across  the  border  may  well  have  pro- 
vided a  breathing  spell  of  at  least  12  months, 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  18  months,  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  take  over  their  own 
defense. 

The  price  paid  for  this  breathing  spell  has 
been  fearful — In  the  cost  of  dissent  at  home, 
In  the  cost  of  relations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate,  and  in  the  cost  of  rela- 
tions with  other  countries. 

But,  in  assessing  the  long-term  effecU  of 
the  operation,  the  failure  to  find  something 
clearly  identifiable  as  COSVN  should  not 
lead  to  the  concluslo;i  that  the  operation 
Itself  was  a  failure.  All  the  evidence,  in  fact, 
suggests  that,  from  a  strictly  military  point 
of  view.  It  has  been  even  more  successful 
than  might  have  been  hoped. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cjerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  :-roceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYYID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  at  his 
request,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  952)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional district  judges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  14,  1970,  pages  15571- 
15573.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  to  make 
the  following  statement  of  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conference  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  bill 
authorized  67  new  permanent  district 
judges  and  the  first  section  of  the  Senate 
bill  as  amended  by  the  House  authorized 
54  new  permanent  district  judges.  The 


conference  substitute  authorizes  58  new 
permanent  district  judges,  four  more 
than  were  authorized  in  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House.  The  four  new 
judges  not  in  the  House  version  are  as 
follows : 

Middle  district  of  Florida :  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  two  new  judges  and  the 
House  amendment  authorized  no  new 
judges.  The  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes one  new  judge. 

District  of  Maryland:  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  two  judges  and  the  House 
amendment  authorized  one  new  judge. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  two 
new  judges. 

District  of  Nebraska:  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  one  new  judge  and  the  House 
amendment  authorized  no  new  judges. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  one 
new  judge. 

Southern  district  of  West  Virginia: 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  one  new  judge 
and  the  House  amendment  authorized  no 
new  judges.  The  conference  substitute 
authorizes  one  new  judge. 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  Senate  bill  which  moves 
Panola  and  Shelby  Counties  in  Texas 
from  the  Tyler  division  of  the  eastern 
district  of  Texas  to  the  Marshall  division 
of  that  district.  The  conference  substi- 
tute conforms  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  Senate 
to  accept  the  conference  report  on  S.  952. 

The  judges  authorized  by  the  confer- 
ence report  are  urgently  needed  for  our 
district  courts  to  handle  the  present  and 
increasing  number  of  civil  £ind  criminal 
cases  which  are  being  filed. 

I  personally  would  have  preferred  an 
even  greater  increase  in  our  judge  power 
and  urged  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
each  of  the  judgeships  which  the  Senate 
had  recommended.  The  conference  re- 
port does  not  contain  all  that  I  would 
like,  but  It  is  the  most  that  we  can  obtain 
at  the  present  time.  The  House  conferees 
have  assured  us,  moreover,  that  they 
would  be  willing  this  next  year  to  take 
another  look  at  those  judgeship  requests 
that  are  not  included  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  the  additional  judges 
authorized  by  this  bill  will  not  solve  all 
the  problems  that  confront  our  judiciary. 
Improvements  in  administration,  court 
proceedings,  and  the  law  are  also  neces- 
sary. We  will  be  considering  these  mat- 
ters in  the  near  future  and  recommend- 
ing appropriate  changes.  It  Is  evident, 
however,  that  regardless  of  the  improve- 
ments made,  the  additional  judges  au- 
thorized by  this  bin  are  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity If  the  citizens  of  this  country  are 
to  receive  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  dis- 
position of  the  civil  and  criminal  cases 
filed  In  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  realizes, 
of  coiu-se,  that  a  number  of  additional 
judges  are  urgently  needed,  such  as  In 
the  western  district  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Even  though  we  could  not  get  all 
that  I  think  is  necessary,  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  this  is  the  best 
we  could  do.  We  obtained  the  greatest 
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number  that  the  House 
Does  the  Senator  agree  wi 
ment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  certaiily 
was  an  additional  session  oi 
for  the  purpose  of  makins 
efifort  to  get  the  job  done, 
unsuccessful. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  the 
sourl,  we  did  everything  w 
the  western  district  of 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is 
districts.  There  is  going  to 
next  year,  and  I  certainly 
can  include  the  districts  ur 
but  that  will  depend  upon 
tion  of  the  House  conferees 
that  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The 
braska  is  certainly  willing 
to  strive  in  every  possible 
extra  judge  for  the  westej-n 
Missouri.  The  statistics  and 
case  load  demonstrate  that 
is  very  badly  needed  and 
been  allowed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do 
floor.  The  Senator  from 
the  floor,  but  I  would 
menting  on  the  remarks  majde 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  w 
mind.  If  the  Senator  froii 
has  no  objection,  I  woul( 
that,  as  a  conferee,  as  the 
feree  generally,  I  strongly 
addition  oi  the  district  co(irt 
in  Missouri  as  very  much 
been  advised  by  a  member 
cuit,  one  of  our  own  judges, 
experience  with  the  Missquri 
and  felt  it  was  necessary 
best.  There  were  three 
the  distinguished  chairmar 
mittee  has  noted,  there  w 
bill,  in  time.  I  hope  we  will 
then.  I  am  very  sorry  we  w 
time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.   But 
thing  we  could.  The  need  is 
souri,  as  it  is  in  other 
tinguished  senior  Senator 
requested  us  to  make  a 
souri,  and  we  certainly 
reason  that  I  do  not  kno^ 
would  not  include  the  w 
Missouri. 

Mr.   SYMINGTON.   Mr 
appreciate  the  great  efforts 
Senate  conferees  and  would 
the  able  chairman  of  the 
ary  Committee,  the  senior 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
distinguished  minority  leader 
assistance  and  remarks. 

I  requested  yesterday  tha 
sideration  of  the  conference 
legislation  to  provide  for 
eral  district  judges  be  delated 
day  in  order  to  stress  the 
the  Senate  bill  to  the 
had  to  be  reached  with  the 

At  a  time  when  it  is 
that  the  courts  are 
the  speeding  up  of  our 
istration  of  justice  is  a 
in  the  effort  to  curb  crime, 


wpuld  agree  to. 
h  that  state- 
do.  Tliere 
the  conferees 
a  last-stand 
but  we  were 

case  of  Mis- 
could  to  get 
Mis^uri  included, 
cqrrect. 

true  of  other 

another  bill 

hope  that  we 

liently  needed, 

hat  the  posi- 

may  be  at 


from  Ne- 

this  moment 

to  get  that 

district  of 

the  weighted 

an  additional 

should  have 

President,  will  the 

not  have  the 

Mississippi  has 

api^reciate  com- 

by  the  able 

Hat  I  have  In 

Mississippi 

simply  add 

Senate  con- 

!  upported  the 

judgeship 

needed.  I  had 


•o: 


I'estern 
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our  own  cir- 
that  he  had 
situation 
did  our  level 
As 
of  the  com- 
be another 
be  successful 
not  at  this 


W! 

coi  iferences. 


i.l 


€re 


did  every- 

there  in  Mis- 
.  The  dis- 
f^om  Missouri 
for  Mis- 
For  some 
the  House 
district  of 


w; 


States 


fl?ht 
dd 


President.  I 

made  by  the 

like  to  thank 

Judici- 

$enator  from 

and  also  the 

for  their 


Senate  con- 
report  on 
adtiitional  Fed- 
until  to- 
iuperiority  of 
compromise  that 

House, 
abundantly  clear 
that 
of  admin- 
ingredient 
it  is  difficult 


overci  owded, 
syst<  m 
need»d 


to  understand  why  the  full  needs  for  ad- 
ditional judges  throughout  the  countiT 
have  not  been  met. 

The  bill  originally  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate was  superior  to  the  compromise  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  that  the  Senate 
made  adequate  provision  for  the  addi- 
tional judgeships  that  are  needed  but 
also  with  respect  to  Senate  amendments 
recommended  by  Senator  Tydincs  to 
provide  new  administrative  tools  to  im- 
prove the  eflBciency  of  the  judiciary  sys- 
tem. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  conference 
report  docs  provide  for  an  additional 
Federal  district  judge  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  We  deeply  regret  that 
provision  was  not  made  for  nine  other 
judgeships,  including  one  for  the  western 
district  of  Missouri.  It  is  unfortunate  too 
that  the  Senate  administrative  provisions 
were  not  retained.  I  regret  that  the  House 
did  not  agree  with  the  Senate  on  this 
matter,  but  I  know  that  the  House  con- 
ferees were  strongly  opposed  and  there- 
fore It  would  be  futile  to  seek  rejection 
of  this  conference  report  in  effort  to  ob- 
tain restoration  of  the  western  Missoiul 
district  judgeship. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  their  very 
best  to  hold  these  provisions  in  confer- 
ence and  again  I  thank  them  for  their 
efforts  and  the  improvements  over  the 
House  bill  that  they  were  able  to  achieve. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  by  Chief  Judge  Becker 
as  well  as  the  widespread  support  from 
lawyers,  potential  htigants,  and  con- 
cerned citizens  throughout  Missouri 
demonstrated  fully  the  need  to  provide 
an  additional  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict. 

May  I  say  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
also  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  stating  that  this  matter 
would  come  up  again,  perhaps  before 
the  end  of  the  year?  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  cannot  state  wheth- 
er it  will  come  up  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  There  will  certainly  be  another 
bill  next  year.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
visions, bills  will  be  introduced  that  will 
be  considered  by  the  House  this  year, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  reasonable  chance 
to  add  additional  judges  to  meet  the 
Senator's  situation  in  Missouri  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  distingxiished  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  page  194  of  the  Senate  report 
incident  to  the  legislation  providing  for 
additional  district  judges,  relating  to  the 
western  district  of  Missouri,  and  informa- 
tion incident  thereto  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Westebn  District  of  Missotnti 

The  western  district  of  Missouri  now  has 
three  authorized  judgeships.  There  are  also 
two  roving  judgeships  for  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  of  Missouri,  but  since  1942 
one  of  these  roving  Judges  has  spent  all  of  bis 
time  in  the  eastern  district  and  the  other 
spends  all  of  his  time  In  the  western  district. 
The  Judicial  Council  of  the  Eighth  Circuit 


recommended  one  additional  Judgeship  for 
the  western  district  of  Missouri,  but  this  rec- 
ommendation was  not  made  in  time  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Judicial  Conference.  The 
committee  recommends  the  creation  of  one 
Bdditlonal  Judgeship  for  the  western  district 
of  Missouri. 

The  number  of  civil  case  filings  of  this 
district  has  decreased  since  1964  but  the 
criminal  docliet  has  shown  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  over  the  same  period. 
The  weighted  caseload  per  Judgeship  in  the 
western  district  of  Missouri  was  232  in  19G8. 
which  placed  It  In  57th  rank  order  position 
among  the  districts. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery,  Chief 
Judge  William  H.  Becker  explained  the  need 
of  his  court  for  an  additional  Judge  and 
described  the  failure  of  the  present  weighted 
caseload  formula  to  reHect  adequately  the 
case  burden  In  this  district.  Judge  Becker 
testified: 

•The  primary  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
existing  weighted  caseload  measxues  to  re- 
flect the  unusually  heavy  Judicial  burden  in 
this  district  are  as  follows: 

"1.  The  weights  given  the  many  unique, 
difficult  Federal  prisoner  petitions,  filed  by 
prisoners  In  the  U.S.  Medical  Center  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  are  grossly  Inadequate  to 
measure  the  heavy  Judicial  burden  of  these 
petitions,  and  the  resulting  hearings  and 
other  proceedings. 

"2.  The  weights  given  the  many  difficult 
State  prisoner  petitions,  filed  by  prisoners 
in  State  prisons  in  the  district,  are  grossly 
Inadequate  to  measure  the  Judicial  burden 
of  those  petitions  and  the  resulting  hearings 
and  other  proceedings. 

'•3.  The  weights  given  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases  of  the  out-of-State  divisions  which 
require  periodic  travel  from  Kansas  City  and 
return,  are  Inadequate  to  measure  the  extra 
Judicial  burden  of  those  cases  In  the  out-of- 
State  divisions." 

Judge  Becker  emphasized  the  particular 
burdens  on  this  court  of  the  petitions  filed 
by  Federal  prisoners  at  the  Springfield,  Mo., 
Medical  Center,  which  holds  almost  all  of  the 
Federal  prisoners  with  mental  problems  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia.  In  proceedings 
filed  by  these  prisoners,  the  court  travels  to 
Springfield  to  hold  court,  and  thereby  elimi- 
nates the  security  problems  which  could  re- 
sult from  transporting  the  prisoners  to  Kan- 
sas City.  In  these  proceedings  the  court  may 
be  required  to  hold  evidentiary  hearings  or 
take  other  pre-trial  actions  which  are  not 
now  reflected  in  the  weighted  caseload. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part 
hereof  is  statistical  information  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  Missouri  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  tJ.S.  Courts. 

TABLE  1  -US.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN 
DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 

Authorized  judgeships,  4: 
Resident  fudges: 

William  H.  Becker,  Chief  Judge 

Jolin  W.  Oliver 

William  R.  Collmson 

Elmo  B.  Hunter 
Places  of  liolding  court: 

Kansas  City 

Jefferson  City 

Joplin 

St.  Joseph 

Springfield 
District  population  1960  >,  1,967.339. 


Yean 

sut* 

populatioH 

Percent  increase 
•verl960 

1960 

4,319,813 

1967 

1970 

1975 

4,603,000 
4.636,000 
4,870,000 

«.« 

7.3 
12.7 

i  1960  tctuaL  Years  1967, 1970,  ind  197S  ire  estimates  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Uie  Census. 
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TABLE  2.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN 
DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  CASES,  COMMENCED,  TERMINATED 
AND  PENDING 


Total  civH  cases 


Total  criminal  cases 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CIVIL  CASES 


Tot^l  civil  cases  > 


Total  criminal  cases 


Fiscal  Com-    Termi-  Com-   Term - 

year         menced      nated  Pending   menced     nated    Pending 


19S9. 
1960. 
1961 
1962. 


792 
6S3 
757 
842 


997 

741 
738 
717 


691 

603 
622 
747 


380 
296 
392 
402 


364 

48 

289 

5b 

407 

40 

391 

51 

Fiscal 

Com- 
menced 

Termi- 

Com- 
menced 

Termi- 
nated 

Pending 

Private  civil 

US.  civil 

year 

Fiscal 
year 

Com- 
menced 

Termi- 
nated 

Pend- 
ing 

Com- 
nenced 

Termi- 
nated 

Pend- 

ing 

1963.. 
1964 

826 

877 

696 

358 

344 

65 

880 

857 

719 

298 

285 

78 

1965.. 

796 

789 

726 

336 

332 

82 

1959 

480 

667 

462 

312 

330 

229 

1966.. 

..       798 

910 

614 

381 

383 

80 

1960 

396 

466 

392 

257 

275 

211 

1967.. 

734 

783 

565 

327 

285 

122 

1961 

485 

470 

407 

272 

268 

21 » 

1968.. 

708 

577 

696 

343 

335 

130 

1962 

478 

346 

539 

364 

371 

208 

1969 

1963 

476 

516 

499 

550 

361 

197 

1970 

1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 

557 
480 
438 
388 

511 
479 
576 
436 

545 
546 
408 
360 

323 
316 
360 
346 

346 
310 
334 
347 

174 

180 
206 
205 

I  Private  civil  ar 

d  U.S.  ci 

vil  cases  shown  below. 

1968. 

376 

314 

422 

332 

263 

274 

1969 
1970. 

TABLE  3,- U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 
CIVIL  CASFS  COMMENCED  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1959  THROUGH  1968,  AND  CIVIL  CASES  PENDING  ON  JUNE  30,  1958,  JUNE  30  1967.  AND  JUNE  30,  1968.  BY  NATURE  OF  SUIT 


Nature  of  suit 

Civil 
cases 

pending 
June  30, 1958 

1959 

792 

206  " 

1960 

6S3 
l59 

Civil  cases 
1961       1962' 

filed,  by  fiscal  year 
1963       1964 

1965 

1S66 
798 

1967 
734 

Civil 
cases 

pending 
June  30,  1967 

Civil 
cases 

filed 
1968 

Civil 

caes 

pending 

June  30.  1968 

Total 

896 

757 

(42 
199 

826 
203 

880 

796 

565 

708 

696 

US.  plainUff, totat - 

196 

134 

181 

172 

188 

100 

139 

148 

87 

46 

90 

1 

7 

1 

61 

14 

89 

2 

8 

1 

45 

13 
68 

7 

1 
45 

138 

13 

106 

7' 
i 
72 

T6T 

11 
112 

1 
12 

2 
65 

147 

12 
101 

l 

6      . 
1 
60 

15 
85 

1  - 

8 

2 
61 

18 
86 

...... 

2  . 

70 

20 
39 

9 

54 
16 

3' 

1 
26 

70 

27 

1 

7 

3 

31 

119 

Note  cases  and  overpayments 

Antitrust                                   

61 

8 

1 

6 

4 

Ta«                                         

2 

2 

Other 

40 

14 

U.S.  defendant,  total 

51 

"  106" 

142 

144 

172 

221  . 

105 

193 

126 

Tort  Claims  Act 

Prisoner  netitions                          - 

12 

5 

7 

78 

9 

J 

71 

7 
57 
11 

^i 

60 

10 
77 
30 
14 
7 

14 

lis 

21 
8 
7 

13 

101 

16 

7 

10 

19 
73 
33 
6 
11 

16 
84 
20 
9 
15 

31 

113 

13 

5 

10 

16 
149 
26 
13 
17 

18 
30 
35 
5 
17 

14 
133 
24 
10 
12 

18 
38 

28 

43 

Social  Security                               . 

(I) 

10 

other - 

i 

78 

17 

Federal  question,  total 

70 

152 

120 

137 

111 

153 

158 

142 

164 

181 

3  - 

"4" 

13 

12 

8 

4 

5 

2  . 
9 

336 

1 

2 

7 

12 
12 
21 

4 

5 

6" 

415 

2  . 

3 

2 
28 
23 
11 
65 

1 

5 

1 
11 

22 
43 
16 
9 
7 
3 
2 
18 

1 

5 

10 

50 

26 

8 

5 

4 

3 

25 

3  . 

3  . 

6 
53 
16 

6 

2 

2 

1 
19 

12 
55 
19 

32 
5 
7 
8 

15 

16 
85 

12 
12 

3 
U 

4 
21 

16" 

36 

13 

38 

8 

S 

3 

20 

1 
3 
76 
29 
6 
6 
9 
10 
24 

Federal  Employer's  Liability  Act 

Miller  Act                          

4 

3 

1  . 
3 
21 
6 

18 
6 
2 

14" 

i 

14 

State  habeas  corous               

1 

50 

Labor  cases                                .   . 

7 

22 

36 

40 

Patent                                      

9 

11 

Coovrisht  and  trademark 

9 

10 

Civil  rights 

Other 

1  . 

8 

6 
27 

Diversity  of  citizenship,  total 

y?!^ 

356 

^4M  ~ 

369 

285 

230 

218 

212 

241 

190 

91 

83 

97 

72 

107 

1     . 

S 
188 
53 

2 

125 

12 

207 

60 

8 

110 

'   4  " 
185 

60 

10 

101 

6 

125 

48 

5 

87 

103 

75 

108 

Real  DrDoef  tv                               -  - 

13 

6 

247 
57 
8 

4 

183 

50 

16 

5 

247 

43 

23 

4 

196 

49 

5 

4 
101 
31 

7 

3 
74 
29 

9 

8 
88 

39 
2 

6 

Personal  iniurv  motor  vehicle 

238 

85 

116 

34 

other                                   

12 

8 

1  Not  available. 

TABLE  4.— U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 
CRIMINAL  CASES '  COMMENCED  AND  PENDING  ON  JUNE  30,  1967  AND  JUNE  30,  1968,  BY  NATURE  OF  OFFENSE 


Criminal 

cases 

Offense 

Criminal 

cases 

Commenced 

Pending 

June  30, 

1967 

Com- 
menced 
1968 

Pending 

June  30, 

1968 

1964 

Commenced 
1965       1966 

1967 

Pending 

June  30, 

1967 

Com- 
menced 
1968 

Pending 
June  30 

Offense 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Criminal  cases, 
total 

.       276 

308 

351 

306 

122 

304 

130 

Forgery  and  counter- 
feiting  

39 

1  . 
5 

10 

3  . 

10 

3 

32 

50 

3 : 

16 

6 
6 

30 

62 

24 

1 

3 
16 
27 

44 
4" 

30 

2 
22 
53 

15 

2' 

13 

1  . 

1 
4 

31 

25 

2 

U 

33 

4  . 

47 
23 

8 
2 

General  offenses: 

1 
8 

1 

2 

42 

15 

24 

125 

2 
11 

1 
5 
31 
14 
17 
70 

1 
6 

"i' 

11 
4 
9 

20 

2 

10 

1  . 

6 
34 
21 
U 
74 

2 
2 

3 

10 

4 

12 

23 

Narcotic  laws 

Miscellaneous  gen- 
eral offenses 

Special  offenses: 

Immigration  laws 

Liquor,  Internal  Rev- 
enue  

Selective  Service  Act 

Other  Federal  statutes.. 

5 

Robbery 

Assault 

Burglary 

Larceny  and  theft 

Embezzlement 

Fraud 

Auto  theft 

4 

1 4" 

28 
12 
31 
94 

7 

2 

5 

28 

12 

17 

126 

15 

1 

30 

13 

I  Endudes  transfers. 
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Fisul  ye*r 


1961 

1962 

1963. 

196«. 

1965 


Fiscal  yeif 


Total 


L  ss 

tl  an 

1  y  lar 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964 
1965. 


547 
692 
666 
694 
692 


M 
57 
23 
56 
24 


I  For  both  tables  5  and  6  excludes  l*id 
TABLE  7.-WEIGHT 


Fiscal  year 


1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
196S. 
19C6. 
1W7. 
196S. 


I  Based  on  civil  and  original  crimin: 
court  lime  used  lor  types  o(  civil  or  en 
A  description  ol  the  method  used  appta 
the  Administrative  Otlice  ol  the  Unite< 
refers  only  to  the  overall  average  per 


at 


tne 


Mr.  JAVrrS 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  merely 
my  appreciation  for  the 
lerees  in  giving  New 
badly  needed  district 
stand  cuts  were  made 
ficial  recommendation  o 
New    York    delegation, 
Celler.   Nevertheless, 
terial,  and  we  deeply 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yiel( 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr. 
bus  judgeship  bill  has 
and  I  think  by  and  large 
tion  of  some  areas  w 
nately  were  unable  to 
body  to  agree  with  us 
bill.  It  will  do  a  great 
backlog  of  cases  and  td 
tide  of  crime  in  this  coi  ntry 
much  needed  bill,  and 
that  it  is  now  progressipg 
gress. 

I  am  especially  please|d, 
it  contains  provisions 
judges  in  my  Commonwealth 
vania,  and  that  these 
survived  unimpaired  through 
lative  process 
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TABLE  5.    U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 
TIME  INTERVAL  FROM  ISSUE  TO  TRIAL  OF  CIVIL  CASES'  IN  WHICH  A  TRIAL  WAS  COMPLETED 


May  20,  1970 


Median  time     National  median 

Number  ol  inlecval  (in  time  interval 

trials  months)  (m  months) 


59  7 

49  '            8 

79  -^         10 

70  9 

65  9 


Fiscal  year 


Median  time     National  median 

Number  ol  interval  (in  time  interval 

trials  months)  (in  months) 


1966 65  10  11 

967  : 39  8  12 

1968::::.:.: 59  5  12 

1969 

1970 


TABLE  6.-  US.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 
AGE  OF  CIVIL  CASES'  PENDING  AT  THE  END  OF  FISCAL  YEARS 


1  to  2 
years 


2  to  3 
years 


Over  3  years 


Number 


Percent  i  Fiscal  year 


Total 


Less 

than 

1  year 


1  to2 
years 


2  to  3 
years 


Over  3  years 


Number 


Percent 


97 

172 
160 
118 
139 


27 
40 
54 
74 
47 


19 
23 
29 
46 
82 


3.5 
3.3 
4.4 
6  6 
11.8 


1966  566  378  103  37  48  8.5 

1967  .  510  330  93  41  46  9.0 
1968'         ....              577                331                135                 55                 56                 9.7 

1969 

1970 


condemnation  cases.  For  table  5  also  excludes  habeas  corpus  cases,  deportation  reviews,  tnd  motions  to  vacate  sentence. 
CASELOAD  PER  JUDGESHIP  FOR  ALL  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS  AND  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI" 


Weighted  caseload  per  judgeship  > 


Number  ot 

district 

courts  in 

the  United 

SUtes 


Number  of  judgeships 


Civil 


Criminal 


Total 


United 
SUtts 


Missouri, 
Western 


United 
SUtes 


Missouri, 
Western 


United 
SUtes 


Missouri, 
Western 


United 
SUtes 


Missouri,  Western 


Number 


Rink: 


87 
88 
88 
88 

87 
89 


289 
289 
289 
288 
318 
322 
323 


ISS 
195 

207 
214 
200 
198 
207 


182 

194 
232 

203 
197 
174 
184 


57 
56 

57 
60 
55 
54 
58 


53 
43 
41 
38 

53 
44 
48 


242 
251 
264 
274 
255 
252 
265 


235 
237 
273 
241 
281 
218 
232 


36 

SO 
26 
58 

S7 


cases  filed.  The  weighted  caseload  reflects  the  amount  o» 
inal  cases  divided  by  the  proportions  ol  total  terminations. 
.rs  on  pp.  156  161  in  the  Annual  Report  ol  the  Director  of 
States  (fourts.  1964.  The  weighted  caseload  per  judgeship 
judgeship  for  each  district  as  provided  by  28  U.S.C.  133. 


Therefore,  the  number  of  judgeships  does  not  include  the  services  of  senior  judges  or  services  of 
visiting  judges.  In  computing  the  weighted  caseload  for  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  terrilories  are  excluded.  . 

■•  Relets  to  the  rank  ol  the  district  court  compared  to  all  ol  the  district  courts  for  the  year  indi- 
cated. The  lower  the  ranking  the  higher  the  average  weighted  caseload. 


Mr.  Prtsident,  will  the 


wish  to  express 

Rork  of  the  con- 

Tork  some  very 

jjudges.  I  under- 

the  self-sacri- 

the  dean  of  the 

Representative 

help  is  ma- 

adpreciate  it. 

Prfsident.  will  the 

to  the  Senator 

Preident,  the  omni- 

lad  a  long  road, 

with  the  excep- 

we  unfortu- 

the  other 

t  is  a  very  good 

to  reduce  the 

meet  the  rising 

It  is  a  very 

I  am  delighted 

through  Con- 


here 
p<  rsuade 


d;al 


,  of  course,  that 

nine  additional 

of  Pennsyl- 

provisions  have 

the  legis- 


The  Judicial  Conference  recommended 
all  of  these  judgeships.  They  are  ex- 
tremely necessary.  In  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  there  is  one  of  the 
largest  backlogs  of  any  judicial  district 
in  America,  and  so  I  am  most  pleased 
that  this  has  been  done,  and  also  that 
permission  has  been  given  for  the  Fed- 
eral court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  to  meet,  now,  in  addition 
to  other  places,  in  the  cities  of  Reading 
and  Allentown. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  simply  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  citizens  of 
my  State  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Hruska)  , 
for  having  obtained,  in  the  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
results  that  they  did  obtain — not  all  that 
we  would  have  liked,  but  nevertheless 
they  did  a  great  deal  for  us,  and  I  feel 
that  I  would  be  derelict  If  I  did  not  state 
that  we  appreciate  greatly  the  two  new 
judges  in  the  southern  district  and  the 
one  in  the  middle  district  of  Florida. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  conferees,  and 


particularly  to  the  two  leaders  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  for  their  strenuous  ef- 
forts in  conference  to  overcome  the  at- 
titude of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  aspect  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
this  body  which  deserves  a  little  com- 
ment, those  portions  which  dealt  with 
the  creation  of  court  executives. 

It  was  the  recommendation,  after  very 
thorough  hearings  on  this  side  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  that  such 
a  system  of  court  executives  be  included. 
That  provision  would  have  provided  a 
court  executive  for  each  of  the  circuits, 
and  permitted  court  executives  for  dis- 
trict courts  with  six  or  more  judges  if, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  judicial  council 
in  wliich  district  courts  were  located, 
such  a  court  executive  would  be  advis- 
able. 

The  other  body,  however,  felt  that  any 
measure  along  these  lines  should  not  be 
included  in  a  bill  creating  additional 
judgeships.  We  were  assured  that  a  draft 
of  a  bill  including  provisions  relative  to 
court  executives  is  in  the  process  of  prep- 
aration, that  it  will  soon  be  introduced  in 
the  other  body,  that  hearings  will  be  held 
promptly,  and  that  the  matter  will  be 
expedited. 
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It  was  upon  those  assurances  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  members 
of  the  conference  committee  agreed  to 
delete  those  provisions.  Our  interest  in 
court  executives,  however,  has  not  di- 
minished, and  we  hope  that  progress  will 
be  made  soon  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings) 
for  the  very  fine  job  that  his  subcommit- 
tee did  on  this  bill.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  to  work  harder;  and  he  brought  us 
to  the  Senate  floor  with  a  good  bill.  I 
think  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
very  fine  work  which  he  did  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  those  remarks.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  produce  a  bill  of  this  kind. 
It  requires  the  detailed  analysis  of  indi- 
vidual cases.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  performed  that  task  most  ad- 
mirably; and  in  those  cases  where  he 
had  to  say  no,  he  was  able  to  justify  each 
one  of  those  negative  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  before  him. 

I  join  in  the  congratulations  and  com- 
mendations to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Just  enunciated  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  share  In  the  sentiments  expressed 
with  respect  to  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings).  This  is 
very  tedious  work;  it  requires  many  long 
hours  of  painstaking  effort,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  an  excellent  Job  well 
done.  I  express  my  appreciation  to  both 
Senator  Tydings  and  the  able  and  dis- 
tingiiished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
as  well  as  the  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  all  those 
who  were  conferees. 

I  want  further  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion, on  behalf  of  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  behalf  of  my  senior  col- 
league (Mr.  Randolph)  for  the  consid- 
eration that  WEis  given  by  the  inclusion 
in  the  conference  report  of  the  addi- 
tional judgeship  for  the  southern  district 
of  West  Virginia.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  had  sought 
to  have  this  additional  judgeship  added 
to  the  bill  that  went  to  conference.  I  was 
not  a  conferee,  but  I  did  work  with  our 
Senate  conferees,  and  I  know  of  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  Judgeship,  and 
express  my  deepest  thanks  to  them  for 
the  assistance  which  they  have  given  in 
this  respect. 

This  additional  judgeship  for  West 
Virginia  was  sorely  needed.  The  work- 
load for  our  three  current  Federal  dis- 
trict judges  has  been  increasing  greatly, 
and  the  court  dockets  in  our  State  have 
become  overcrowded. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  for  the  record  to  show  Uiat 
for  each  judgeship  that  was  put  in  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  TTDiifGs)  there  was  a  resison. 
There  was  no  politics  involved.  If  he  had 
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to  say  no,  he  had  the  facts  and  the  rea- 
sons, and  he  made  it  stick  in  every 
instance. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  Senate  has  before  it  to- 
day the  conference  report  on  S.  952,  the 
omnibus  district  judgeship  bill.  This  bill 
has  made  slow  but  sure  progress  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  It  is  of  particular 
importance  to  my  State  of  Kentucky. 

It  was  during  the  90th  Congress  that 
I  introduced  for  myself,  and  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Morton,  S.  656,  which  would 
have  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
one  additional  district  judge  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Kentucky.  In  my  remarks 
of  January  25,  1967,  I  pointed  out  the 
need  for  this  additional  Federal  judge- 
ship in  eastern  Kentucky  if  the  work  of 
that  court  is  to  be  dispatched  with 
promptness  and  efiSciency. 

In  late  September  of  1968,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  met  and 
filed  its  report  of  October  22,  1968,  in 
which,  based  on  the  conference's  find- 
ings, it  recommended  the  establishment 
of  an  additional  judgeship  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  Kentucky  as  well  as  for  the 
eastern  district.  These  recommendations 
are  based  on  carefully  accumulated  sta- 
tistics and  an  anal3^is  of  the  dockets  of 
the  courts  in  both  districts. 

On  January  22,  1969,  for  ipyself  and 
for  Senator  Cook,  I  introduced  S.  567  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional district  judgeships  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  Kentucky. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  that 
the  Kentucky  State  Bar  Association  and 
county  and  city  bar  associations  through- 
out Kentucky  have  taken  In  this  matter 
and  because  of  the  many  comments  I 
have  received  from  judges  and  attorneys, 
in  the  State,  I  was  pleased  to  bring  these 
views  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
House  judiciary  committees  In  state- 
ments I  filed  with  both  committees.  The 
Senate  bill  incorporated  this  provision 
for  two  additional  judgeships  and  this 
provision  was  retained  by  the  House. 

I  support  the  conference  report  and 
urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  are  no  further  statements 
to  be  made  In  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report,  I  move  the  report  be 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  952. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  BAR  WAS  MISINFORMED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Deleware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senators  are  very  fortimate  today 
in  that  a  group  of  several  hundred  law- 
yers from  New  York  have  taken  time  out 
of  their  busy  schedules  to  come  down  to 
share  with  the  Members  of  the  Senate  a 
portion  of  their  wisdom  as  to  how  we  can 
best  get  ourselves  extricated  from  our 
problems  both  in  Cambodia  and  in  Viet- 
nam. As  one  Senator,  I  appreciate  their 
concern  and  went  out  of  my  way  to  ar- 
range sm  appointment  with  some  of  these 
men,  and  I  appreciate  the  conferences 
we  had. 


I  was  surprised,  however,  to  find  that 
they  were  under  a  slight  misunderstand- 
ing. While  they  recognize  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  so-called  Cooper-Church 
amendment  would  stop  the  pay  and  com- 
pensation of  the  men  in  Cambodia  until 
such  time  as  they  get  out,  they  felt  that 
this  was  not  a  pertinent  point  because, 
as  they  pointed  out,  their  understand- 
ing was  that,  this  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment would  not  be  effective  until  July 
1,  and  therefore  they  said  that  the  troops 
would  all  be  out  before  it  became  effec- 
tive. 

I  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  bill 
was  effective  on  the  date  of  enawitment. 
Much  to  my  surprise  they  took  exception 
to  that  and  tried  to  prove  their  point  by 
quoting  from  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  one  of  our  great  eastern 
newspapers  which  had  insisted  that  the 
amendment  was  effective  June  30. 

I  then  asked  if  any  of  them  had  ever 
read  the  bill.  They  acknowledged  that 
they  had  never  read  the  amendment  or 
the  bill.  I  showed  them  a  copy  and  that 
It  was  to  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  and  they  were  surprised  and 
admitted  it  would  change  their  position 
somewhat. 

I  recognize  that  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents can  get  confused  as  to  the  effective 
date  of  a  bill  such  as  this  and  would  not 
realize  that  It  is  effective  on  enactment. 
I  appreciate  that.  I  also  appreciate  the 
fact  that  misunderstandings  can  develop 
on  the  part  of  the  reporters.  I  am  not 
criticizing  that.  But  I  was  somewhat 
amazed  and  shocked  to  leam  that  nearly 
a  thousand  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion would  take  their  time,  after  dis- 
cussing this  issue  for  several  days  as 
they  said  they  had,,  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  share  their  wisdom  on  this  meas- 
ure with  the  U.S.  Senate  and,  at  least 
in  the  group  that  <;ame  to  see  me,  not  one 
of  them  had  ever  read  the  bill  itself. 

I  only  express  the  hope  that  In  pre- 
paring cases  for  their  clients  they  will 
take  this  word  of  advice  as  <5oming  from 
one  of  the  nonlawyer  friends:  TTiat  they 
not  prepare  their  cases  based  entirely  on 
what  the  newspapers  say  about  the  cases 
but  that  they  at  least  read  their  docu- 
ments and  study  Uieir  cases  thoroughly 
in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  argu- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  if  they  come  back 
to  lobby  they  are  always  welcome  to  stop 
In  my  oflBce.  I  appreciate  their  advice 
and  will  sUways  listen  to  them  with  an 
open  mind.  But  I  would  respect  their 
position  a  little  more  If  they  would  ac- 
company the  statement  of  their  position 
with  the  preface  t^at  they  had  at  least 
read  the  bill,  and  understood  the  subject 
about  which  they  were  talking. 


CONVENTIONS  RELATING  TO  IN- 
TERVENTION ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 
IN  CASES  OF  OIL  POLLUTION— RE- 
MOVAL OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  Executive  G,  91st  Con- 
gress, second  session,  two  conventions 
done  in  Brussels  at  the  International 
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Legal  Conference  on  \fcrine 
Damage.  1969,  relating  to 
the  high  seas  in  cases 
casualties  and  civil  liability 
lution  damage,  and  certain 
to  the  International  Contention 
vention  of  Pollution  of 
transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United 
the  conventions  and 
gether  with  the  accompanying 
referred  to  the  Commiltee 
Relations  and  ordered  to 
that  the  President's 
in  the  Record. 

The     PRESIDING 
Cranston  > .  Without  ob 
ordered. 

The  message  from  th< 
follows : 


Pollution 

intervention  on 

)f  oil  pollution 

for  oil  pol- 

amendments 

for  Pre- 

;he  Sea  by  Oil, 

today  by  the 

1  States,  and  that 

apendments,   to- 

papers,  be 

on  Foreign 

be  printed,  and 

menage  be  printed 

FFICER     (Mr. 
ection,  it  is  so 

President  is  as 
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sent  to  ratification  of  the  Conventions 
and  acceptance  of  the  amendments. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  20.  1970. 


with  respect  to 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  Uni  ed  States: 

With  a  view  to  receii^ing  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senal  e  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  t  vo  Conventions 
done  in  Brussels  at  tl  e  International 
Legal  Conference  on  Marine  Pollution 
Damage,  1969:  the  Int»mational  Con- 
vention Relating  to  InU  rvention  on  the 
High  Seas  in  Cases  of  O  J  Pollution  Cas- 
ualties, and  the  Intern  itional  Conven- 
tion on  Civil  Liability  lor  Oil  Pollution 
Damage.  The  United  Stiates.  along  with 
eighteen  other  nations,  dgned  each  Con- 
vention on  November  2  9,  1969,  subject 
to  ratification.  I  transriit  also,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State 
the  Conventions. 

I  transmit  also,  with  k  view  to  receiv- 
ing your  advice  and  co  isent  to  accept- 
ance, certain  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  fo'  the  Prevention 
of  Pollution  of  the  Sei  by  Oil.  These 
were  recommended  bj  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  of  tne  Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organi- 
zation and  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
of  that  Organization  on  October  21,  1969. 
The  two  Brussels  Contentions  are  vital 
in  coping  with  the  daggers  to  our  en- 
vironment posed  by  the  increased  car- 
riage of  oil  by  sea.  The  Convention  Re- 
lating to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas 
authorizes  govemmenti  to  take  action 
against  tankers  on  the] high  seas,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  vessel 
owner  from  unreasoriable  action  by 
coastal  authorities.' Thf  Convention  on 
Civil  Liability  establishes  a  system  of 
liability  to  meet  both  the  present  dan- 
gers and  those  posed  Hy  larger  tankers 
planned  for  the  future.  t\irthermore,  the 
limits  of  liability  set  firth  in  the  Con- 
vention are  at  present  Insurable  in  the 
world  market. 

The  amendments  to  ihe  1954  Oil  Pol- 
lution Convention  establish  more  rigid 
control  measures  for  oil  tankers  and  other 
ships  which  should  redi<ce  materially  the 
discharge  of  persistent  oils  into  the  sea. 
There  should  be  resulting  benefits  to 
beaches  and  other  coastal  areas  and  in 
the  preservation  of  wiliuif  e  and  marine 
resources.  | 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Conventions  and  the  amendments  sub- 
mitted herewith  and  give  advice  and  con- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


PROTECTION  OF  PRIVACY  AND 
RIGHTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day S.  782  passed  the  Senate.  The  bill  is 
an  important  step  toward  protecting 
Government  employees  sis  to  personnel 
practices.  I  cosponsored  the  bill,  and  it 
has  my  wholehearted  support.  It  was 
considered  before  by  this  body  in  1967. 
Although  the  Senate  approved  it,  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  House. 

Many  long  hours  of  study  have  gone 
into  the  bill  by  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights.  The 
hearings  have  uncovered  many  instances 
of  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  employee's 
basic  rights.  The  Congress  must  draw  the 
Une  and  decide  whether  the  employee 
must  surrender  his  dignity  to  keep  his 
job. 

Often  quoted  is  the  adage  that  "The 
king  can  do  no  wrong."  I  would  go  fur- 
ther, Mr.  President,  and  say  that  "The 
king  should  not  do  any  wrong." 

This  Government  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim in  a  Constitution  the  first  amend- 
ment freedoms,  the  fifth  amendment 
freedoms,  the  concepts  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Our  courts 
vigorously  defend  these  constitutional 
restrictions.  Government  agencies  es- 
pouse the  principles. 

However  well  intentloned  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  however  voluntary 
the  study,  however  beneficial  the  goal  of 
surveys  and  fund  drives,  the  fact  remains 
that  too  often  the  individual  has  been 
coerced  into  revealing  personal  informa- 
tion, forced  to  account  for  his  off-duty 
hours,  and  compelled  to  donate  his  time 
and  money  to  projects  and  drives.  His 
integrity  has  been  questioned  without 
reason,  and,  in  extreme  ctises,  he  has 
been  stripped  of  his  dignity.  All  of  this 
has  been  done  in  the  name  of  high  ideals. 

We  all  recognize  that  procedures  are 
required  to  Insure  that  capable  employ- 
ees perform  governmental  duties.  We 
recognize  that,  in  some  cases,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  depends  on  the  Integ- 
rity and  stability  of  these  employees. 
This  bill  does  not  restrict  control  over 
the  qualifications  of  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  certain  exemptions  are 
provided  in  the  law.  The  exemptions  pro- 


vided for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  National  Security  Agency  are 
based  on  existing  statutory  or  executive 
authority  of  the  directors  of  these  agen- 
cies to  protect  their  information  in  cases 
involving  employees  and  on  the  well- 
established  procedures  concerning  infor- 
mation affecting  the  national  security. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  exempted  as  well.  The  bulk  of  the 
FBI's  work  is  outside  the  field  of  national 
security ;  hence,  exemptions  based  on  the 
protection  of  national  security  informa- 
tion would  provide  no  protection  with 
respect  to  its  responsibilities  in  the 
criminal,  civil,  and  applicant  fields. 

Yet,  the  very  lives  of  some  persons, 
such  as  informants  within  the  organized 
underworld,  depend  on  the  protection  of 
Information  concerning  them.  And  the 
potential  for  blackmail  or  other  grave 
misuse  of  information  in  FBI  files  not 
covered  by  the  protection  given  to  na- 
tional security  information  is  so  great 
that  special  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  keep  it  inviolate.  A  complete  exemp- 
tion for  the  FBI  from  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  is  warranted  and  essen- 
tial. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  act  with  dispatch  on  this 
very  necessary  legislation. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  IS- 
SUES INVOLVED  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
week  ago  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  placed 
in  the  Record  a  legal  memorandum 
analyzing  the  constitutional  issues  raised 
by  all  of  the  amendments  dealing  with 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  that 
that  memorandum  was  most  helpful.  A 
sequel  to  it  has  been  prepared,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Indochina:  The  CoNSTirtrnoN  Crisis — 

Past  U 

i.    the  congressional  and  execdtive  koles 

IN  WAR-MAKING:   AN  ANALYTICAL  F«AMEWORK 

In  a  famous  concurring  opinion  In  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,^  [the  Tru- 
man steel  seizure  case].  Justice  Jackson  de- 
veloped a  theory  of  the  power  relationship 
between  Congress  and  the  President  which 
Is  useful  In  aiialyzlng  the  current  constitu- 
tional crisis  over  the  Indochina  War.  Jus- 
tice Jackson  posited  that  a  large  measure  of 
power  to  make  national  policy  is  fixed  in 
neither  the  Presidency  nor  the  Congress,  but 
rather  fluctuates  with  the  initiatives  and 
actions  of  each  branch.  According  to  Jack- 
son's theory:  (1)  There  Is  a  zone  of  constitu- 
tional power  which  Is  exclusively  executive — 
an  area  in  which  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  act  even  against  the  express  will  of  Con- 
gress. (2)  Similarly,  there  Is  a  power  zone 
which  Is  exclusively  legislative.  (3)  In  be- 
tween these  two  exclusive  areas,  there  Is  "a 
zone  of  twilight  In  which  he  (the  President] 
and  Congress  may  have  concurrent  authority, 
or  In  which  Its  distribution  Is  xmcertaln."' 
In  that  twilight  area,  either  branch  can  act 
In  the  absence  of  Initiative  by  the  other. 

Justice  Jackson   did  not  explicitly  Btato 
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what  would  happen  If  both  the  President 
and  Congress  attempted  to  operate  in  the 
twilight  zone  in  ways  that  lMt>ught  their 
wills  Into  conflict.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
conflict  would  best  be  resolved  through  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  been  the 
underlying  strength  of  American  constitu- 
tional government.  If  cooperation  proved  im- 
possible, however,  deadlock  could  result. 
Congress  could  legislate,  but  the  President 
might  refuse  to  execute  Its  laws;  the  Presi- 
dent could  Issue  orders,  but  Congress  might 
deny  funds  necessary  to  carry  them  out. 

Of  course,  under  the  constitutional  scheme 
of  "checks  and  balances."  either  branch  can 
almost  always  block  action  by  the  other. 
Thus,  all  federal  power  is  In  a  sense  subject 
to  the  same  limits  as  power  located  in  the 
twilight  zone.  Congress  can,  for  example, 
refuse  to  appropriate  funds  to  execute  a 
presidential  order  made  within  his  zone  of 
exclusive  power.  Similarly,  the  President  can 
refuse  to  execute  a  law  passed  over  his  veto 
pursuant  to  an  exclusive  grant  of  congres- 
sional power.  The  difference,  at  least  under 
Jackson's  theory.  Is  that  (1)  while  either 
branch  can  constitutionally  block  the  other 
from  attempting  to  exercise  power  exclusively 
vested  In  itself,'  (2)  each  branch  Is  under 
a  constitutional  obligation  not  to  block  exer- 
cises of  the  exclusive  power  granted  to  the 
other  branch.* 

Furthermore,  under  Jackson's  analysis. 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  obligation  to 
refrain  from  blocking  the  President  when  he 
attempts  to  exercise  twilight  zone  power.' 
The  President,  however,  is  prohibited  from 
blocking  congressional  exercise  of  such  power. 
He  can,  of  course,  veto  legislation  within  the 
twilight  zone,  for  that  is  his  constitutional 
prerogative  as  a  participant  in  the  legislative 
process.  But  if  two-thirds  of  Congress  over- 
rides his  veto,  then  the  legislative  will  must 
prevail:  For,  under  the  Constitution,  there 
is  a  bias  toward  Congress  as  the  ultimate 
repository  of  national  power. 

Congress  Is  closer  to  the  electorate  and 
represents  a  greater  diversity  of  views  than 
the  President.  Therefore,  In  terms  of  tradi- 
tional democratic  theory,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress Is  more  "basic"  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Indeed,  It  might  be  argued  that.  In 
terms  of  democratic  theory,  the  only  jus- 
tification for  granting  the  President  any 
power  which  Is  concurrent  with  that  of 
Congress  Is  that  there  may  be  situations  In 
which  the  national  Interest  requires  speedy 
action.  But  if  Congress  has  acted  in  a  given 
case,  then  that  justification  disappears. 
Finally,  the  text  of  the  Constitution  Itself 
Indicates  that  In  cases  of  conflict  within  the 
twilight  zone,  the  congressional  will  should 
prevail.  Whenever  the  Constitution  explicitly 
divides  the  responsibility  for  a  particular 
action  between  the  two  branches.  It  provides 
no  method  by  which  the  President  can  effect 
his  will  over  the  opposition  of  Congress."  On 
the  other  hand,  whenever  Congress  has  power 
to  legislate.  It  can  legally  obligate  the  Presi- 
dent to  effect  Its  will:  For  a  bill  passed  over 
a  presidential  veto  Is  as  much  the  law  of 
the  land  as  one  which  he  signs;  and  the 
President  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  faith- 
fully executing  the  laws.  His  only  legal  ex- 
cuse for  falling  to  execute  a  law  is  that  Con- 
gress lacked  power  to  pass  It.  But,  In  the 
twilight  zone,  Congress  has  power  by  defini- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  the  lesson  of  the  steel  seizure 
case  Itself  is  that  the  legislative  will  must 
prevail  when  there  Is  conflict  within  the 
twilight  zone.  Although  there  is  language  In 
the  Court's  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
power  to  order  the  seizure  of  the  steel  mills 
was  exclusively  legislative,  such  a  conclusion 
was  neither  necessary  to  the  result  reached 
nor  suppwrted  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices.' 
A  better  analysis  Is  that  power  to  order  seiz- 
ure of  the  mills  was  In  the  twilight  zone,  that 
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In  a  wartime  emergency  the  President  could 
have  ordered  the  seizure  in  the  absence  of 
a  contrary  expression  or  congressional  will, 
but  that  there  was  In  fact  such  a  contrary 
expression." 

In  summary,  the  Implications  of  Justice 
Jackson s  analysis  are  that:  (1)  In  the  zone 
of  exclusive  executive  p>ower,  any  legislation 
attempting  to  restrict  presidential  action  Is 
void  and  can  be  Ignored  by  the  President, 
even  if  It  is  "passed"  over  his  veto.  (2)  In 
the  zone  of  exclusive  congressional  power, 
any  presidential  action  is  illegal  and  can  be 
prevented  or  ended  by  action  of  Congress. 
(3)  In  the  twilight  zone  of  concurrent  power, 
either  the  President  or  Congress  can  act  In 
the  absence  of  Initiative  by  the  other.  If  both 
attempt  to  act  in  ways  that  bring  their  wills 
Into  conflict,  the  deadlock  must  be  resolved 
la  favor  of  congressional  action  through 
valid  legislation  passed  over  a  presidential 
veto. 

Justice  Jackson's  theory  Is  In  one  respect 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  traditional  con- 
ceptions of  constitutional  "separation  of 
powers"  and  "checks  and  balances."  As  they 
are  normally  conceived,  those  principles  de- 
scribe a  system  in  which  complementary  but 
distinct  powers  are  granted  to  different 
branches  of  government.  In  Jackson's  twi- 
light zone,  however,  identical  powers  are 
granted  concurrently  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  With  regard  to  foreign  and  mili- 
tary affairs,  however,  a  twilight  zone  fnust 
exist:  For  In  those  areas  there  is  a  residuum 
of  power  over  and  above  those  specifically 
enumerated  In  the  constitution. 

"The  broad  statement  that  the  federal 
government  can  exercise  no  powers  except 
those  specifically  enumerated  In  the  Consti- 
tution, and  such  Implied  powers  as  are  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
enumerated  powers.  Is  categorically  true  only 
In  respect  of  our  Internal  affairs.  In  that 
field,  the  primary  purpwse  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  carve  from  the  general  mass  of 
legislative  powers  then  possessed  by  the 
states  such  portions  as  It  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  vest  In  the  federal  government, 
leaving  those  not  Included  in  the  enumera- 
tion still  in  the  states.  .  .  .  And  since  the 
states  severally  never  possessed  International 
powers,  such  powers  could  not  have  been 
carved  from  the  mass  of  state  powers  but 
obviously  were  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  from  some  other  source."  » 

The  federal  goveriunent.  In  short,  possesses 
all  the  "necessary  concomitants  of  national- 
ity" »" — all  those  powers  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  act  In  the  International 
arena  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nations. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  pwwers  which 
are  necessary  concomitants  of  nationality 
could  be  enumerated  in  any  constitution: 
they  are  too  much  dependent  on  an  evolv- 
ing historical  context,  and  too  little  suscep- 
tible of  definition.  In  any  case,  our  consti- 
tution did  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them. 
The  sum  of  the  war  and  fwelgn  policy  pow- 
ers specifically  granted  to  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  Is  less  than  the  totality 
of  power  Inherent  In  the  concept  of  sover- 
eignty. And  It  Is  precisely  because  there  ex- 
ists an  amorphous  residuum  of  national 
power  above  and  beyond  the  sum  of  enumer- 
ated powers  that  Jackson's  twilight  zone 
must  exist,  despite  Its  apparent  Incongruity 
with  traditional  separation  of  powers  and 
checks  and  balances  notions.  Those  powers 
must  vest  somewhere,  and  there  Is  nothing — 
nothing  In  the  Constitution,"  nothing  in 
history,""  nothing  In  the  case  law,''  and 
nothing  In  common  sense — to  suggest  that 
the  entire  residuum  vests  exclusively  in  one 
or  the  other  branch. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  part  of  the 
residual  power  vest  exclusively  In  either  or 
both  branches.  But  It  would  be  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  define  which  parts.  If  any,  do.  As 
noted  above,  the  totaUty  of  residual  power 
is  not  susceptible  to  precise  division  and  defi- 


nltfon.  Further,  the  enumerated  powers 
would  be  of  only  slight  help  in  specifically 
allocating  exclusive  portions  of  residual  pow- 
er, for  they  themselves  have  never  been 
precisely  defined.  In  short,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  derive,  from  either  enu- 
merated or  residual  pKJwers,  rigid  rule*  as  to 
which  branch  has  authority  to  decide 
whether  the  nation  should  take  certain 
specified  acts  vis  a  vis  other  nations.  Rather, 
the  best  approach  is  to  attempt  to  reach  a 
general  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
power  appropriate  to  each  branch,  based  on 

(1)  the   special   competences   of   each,   and 

(2)  the  probable  internal  consequences  of 
external  actions. 

The  special  competence  of  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  is  its  capacity  for  fast,  efficient, 
and  decisive  action.  Power  In  the  executive 
branch  Is  hlerarchlal;  In  Congress  It  Is  dif- 
fuse. Decisions  In  the  legislative  branch  are 
made  according  to  complex  procedural  rules 
In  two  separate  institutions;  In  the  White 
House  they  can  be  made  by  one  man.  The 
essence  of  the  legislative  process  Is  delibera- 
tion and  compromise;  In  the  executive  proc- 
ess, at  least  in  theory,  it  Is  command. 

Speed  and  efficiency,  however,  are  not  the 
proper  ends  of  government.  If  they  were, 
the  framers  would  have  created  a  dictator- 
ship. The  main  theme  underlying  the  Con- 
stitution Is,  of  course,  the  desire  to  temper 
the  decisiveness  of  a  President  with  the  pru- 
dence Inherent  In  a  large  body  which  acts 
through  deliberation,  compromise,  and  con- 
senstis.  And  It  Is  that  prudence,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  Congress  is  closer  to  the  Peo- 
ple and  reflects  the  diversity  of  their  views, 
that  gives  rise  to  its  special  competence,  a 
unique  legitimacy  to  commit  the  resources 
and  will  of  the  nation." 

The  foregoing  considerations  support  two 
conclusions:  (1)  When  a  decision  in  foreign 
or  military  affairs  demands  speed  and  de- 
cisiveness, there  is  a  presumption  that  It 
is  within  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. (2)  All  other  decisions  are  within  the 
power  of  Congress.  Some  of  that  congres- 
sional power  is  in  the  twilight  zone  and  held 
concurrently  with  the  President.  But  when 
the  decision  entails  a  significant  commit- 
ment of  the  nation's  human,  physical,  and 
moral  resources,  there  Is  a  presumption  of 
congressional  exclusivity.  The  presumption 
can  be  rebutted:  The  President  can  unilat- 
erally commit  a  significant  amount  of  the 
nation's  human,  physical,  and  moral  re- 
sources; but  he  can  do  so  only  if  there  Is  a 
clear  need  for  speed  and  decisiveness. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  clear  lines  of 
division.  It  Is  Impossible  to  define  "a  slg- 
niflcant  amount"  of  resources;  and  certainly 
the  President  has  twilight  zone  power  to 
commit  less  than  "a  significant  amount"  to 
foreign  and  military  actions  (but  only  In  the 
absence  of  a  prior  expression  of  conflicting 
congressional  will).  The  basic  consideration 
is  simply  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  deci- 
sions become  so  momentous — in  fcttman, 
physical,  and  moral  terms — that  power  passes 
from  the  twilight  zone  into  the  exclusively 
legislative  zone. 

n.    THE    INDOCHINA    WAR   IN    CONTEXT: 
INSTITUTIONAL    HESPONSIBILITT 

A.  A  Note  on  Precedent 
Since  the  basic  questions  of  legislative/ 
executive  power  relationships  are  largely  non- 
Justifiable,"^  the  boundaries  of  constitutional 
power  are  !n  practice  determined  by  the 
actions  of  both  branches.  However,  not  ev- 
ery case  In  which  either  branch  has  acted 
unilaterally  constitutes  a  "precedent"  Indi- 
cating that  it  alone  had  authority  to  act. 
Certainly  a  unilateral  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent, acquiesced  In  by  the  silence  of  Con- 
gress, Is  an  indication  that  both  branches 
thought  that  the  President  had  power  to 
act — that  the  action  was  not  within  the  ex- 
clusively legislative  zone.  But  It  does  not 
Indicate  that  the  power  was  exclusively  presl- 
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dential,   precisely   because 
zone  of  overlap  In  which  both 
to  act."  Although  the 
last  one  hundred  years  has 
dential  initiative  within  thi 
the  fact  of  presidential  initia 
does  not  deny  the  Congress 
and,  in  the  last  analysis,  pa 
to  act. 

Purthermore.  the   large 
dential  lnltiati%'es  should  no : 
obscure  the  fact  that  con 
zone  power  has  not  gone 
following  are  a  few  examples 

In  1871.  Senator  Sumner  In 
lutlon  condemning  President 
Ing    warships    to    Santa 
tabled,  but  may  have  been  In 
suadlng  Orant   to  abandon 
annex  the  Island. 

On  April  20,  1898.  five  day 
Ing  war  on  Spain.  Congress 
resolution  demanding  that 
all  forces  from  Cuba.'-  The 
that  "the  people  of  the  Isla 
and  of  right  ought  to  be.  free 
ent"    (thus.  In  effect, 
government]  and  that  "the 
United  States  be,  and  hereby 
empowered  to  use  the  entire 
forces  ...  to  such  extent  as 
sary"    (thus   directing   the 
erclse  force  In  the  absence 
of  war). 

In  June.  1917,  Congress 
which  provided  In  part: 
which  the  United  States  is  a 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  send 
diction  of  the  United  States 
armed,  or  equipped  as  a  v 
with  any  Intent  or  under  an 
contract  .  .  .  that  such  vessel 
U%'ered  to  a  belligerent  natlofi 

In  August.  1935.  Congress 
strenuous   objection   of    the 
ment  an  act  which  required 
embargo  the  sale  of  arms  an 
belligerents  "upon  the  ou 
tween  two  or  more  foreign 

Because  the  neutrality 
apply  to  clvU  wars.  Congress 
a  joint  resolution  forbidding 
arms  to  either  side  in  the 

In  an  advisory  opinion  to 
velt.  Attorney  General   (later 
son  advised   that  the  famous 
bases    deal    with    Great 
violate  either  the  1917  or  the 
Ity  legislation,  since  the 
ancient   vintage    and    not 
equipped   with   Intent   to 
Ugerent,  and  since  It  was 
rather  than  a  sale.  But 
that   the   1917   law   prohibited 
transfer  to  the  British  of 
then  under  construction.  Con^ 
the  initiative  in  the  ticilight 
President  icas  bound:  "It 
released  to  the  British  Gov 
be  legally  Impossible  for  that 
take   them  out  of   this 
completion,  since  to  the  exten  ; 
pletion  at  least  they  would  h 
armed,  or  equipped  with  the 
they   would   enter    the   serv 
erent  ...."=" 

In  the  Selective  Service  Act 
gress  provided  that  "Persons 
the  land  forces  of  the  Unltec 
this  Act  shall  not  be  employi  d 
limits  of  the  Western 
the  Territories  and  possess  ioru 
States  .  .  .  ."  ^ 

And.  of  course,  there  is 
Defense  Appropriations  Act 
fiscal  rear,  which  provides  that 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Ac 
to    finance    the    Introduction 
ground     combat     troops 
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B.  Indochina  and  institutional  responsibility 

The  thrust  of  Justice  Jackson's  analysis 
and  the  thrust  of  history  support  strongly 
one  basic  conclusion:  Within  the  ttrilight 
zone  of  shared  power,  if  members  of  Congress 
hare  tneirs  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  ar.d 
military  affairs  which  differ  from  those  of  the 
President,  there  is  no  reason — in  the  Consti- 
tution, in  theory,  or  in  precedent — why  they 
should  hesitate  to  write  their  policy  prefer- 
ences into  laic.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  creating  concurrent  power,  did  not 
Intend  that  Congress  would  limit  Its  expres- 
sions of  disagreement  with  the  President  to 
speech-making.  The  possession  of  power 
creates  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  it  is 
exercised  when  needed. 

The  basic  decisions  concerning  the  war  In 
Indochina  are  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress— held  either  concurrently  or  exclu- 
sively. That  is,  as  distinguished  from  those 
command-type  tactical  decisions  which  must 
be  made  quickly  and  decisively  in  order  to 
protect  American  personnel  and  which  are 
exclusively  presidential,  the  policy  and 
strategy  decisions  concerning  Indochina  are 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  make.  And 
because  they  have  the  power,  Congressmen 
have  the  duty  to  consider  the  issues,  to  con- 
sult their  constituencies,  to  deliberate,  and 
then  to  decide  whether  the  course  which  the 
President  Is  pursuing  Is  one  which  should 
be  continued.  If  they  decide  that  the  Presi- 
dent's course  is  the  wrong  one,  they  would 
be  acting  well  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  If  they  changed  it. 

Of  course.  It  may  be  that  a  majority  of 
Congressmen  will  decide  that  the  nation  Is 
on  the  right  course  and  that  they  have  "con- 
fidence in  the  President"  to  continue.  There 
Is  one  matter,  however,  in  which  Congress 
can  not  place  its  "confidence  In  the  Presi- 
dent." Whether  Congressmen  are  for  or 
against  the  war,  whether  they  favor  escala- 
tion or  withdrawal,  they  have  a  responsibility 
as  members  of  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  federal  government  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity and  power  of  that  branch.  As  noted 
above,  since  the  great  questions  Involved  are 
largely  non-Justiciable,  the  boundaries  of 
constitutional  power  are  fixed  by  the  actions 
of  the  two  branches  themselves.  The  legis- 
lature can  have  "confidence  in  the  President" 
to  take  the  initiative  in  exercising  twilight 
zone  power,  because  the  historical  precedent 
thereby  set  is  not  a  negation  of  concurrent 
congressional  authority.^  But  Congressmen 
cannot,  they  must  not,  allow  the  President 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  zone  which  is 
exclusively    legislative. 

In  our  opinion,  the  major  questions  con- 
cerning peace  and  war  in  Indochina  approach 
the  zone  of  authority  which  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  Congress.  Thousands  of  our 
young  men  are  killing  and  being  killed:  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  resources  are  being  expend- 
ed; and  the  moral  strength  of  the  nation  is 
being  undermined  Indochina  does  go  further 
toward  the  legislative  pole  than  any  Presi- 
dent has  gone  unilaterally  in  the  past.  Never 
before  has  a  President  conunltted  so  much 
of  our  human  and  material  resources,  so 
much  of  our  moral  fibre,  for  so  long  a  time, 
when  there  was  so  little  urgency." 

Congress  must  ask  itself  whether  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution — passed  in  haste,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  indication  that  large 
numbers  of  ground  troops  would  be  commit- 
ted to  Southeast  Asia,  and  when  Congress 
was  without  all  the  facts  »• — can  fairly  be 
read  to  delegate  to  the  Presidency  authority 
to  do  what  has  been  done.  And,  even  if  the 
Resolution  can  be  so  read.  Congress  must 
consider  whether  that  is  an  authority  which 
any  President — any  one  human  being — 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise. 

The  issue  of  Institutional  responsibility 
cannot  be  circumvented  by  placing  confi- 
dence in  the  person  of  the  President  to  do 
the  right  thing:  For  in  the  exclusively  legis- 


lative power  zone.  It  Is  essential  not  only 
that  the  right  thing  be  done,  but  also  that 
the  legislature  authorize  It.  Whenever  Con- 
gress acquiesces  in  the  actions  of  a  President. 
It  adnUts  that  the  power  to  act  was  not 
exclusively  legislative — that  the  President 
had  at  least  concurrent  authority.  In  short. 
Congress  as  an  institution  must  realize  that 
its  action  or  inaction  in  the  current  situa- 
tion icill  define  for  the  future  the  boundary 
beticeen  the  tu-ilight  and  exclusively  legisla- 
tive zones.  Even  If  Congressmen  believe  that 
the  man  who  is  now  President  would  wisely 
wield  legislative  power,  they  cannot  make 
that  judgment  of  the  man  who  will  be  Presi- 
dent ten.  twenty,  or  thirty  years  from  now. 

If  Congress  decides  it  must  act.  it  will  not 
precipitate  a  constitutional  crisis:  For  we 
are  in  a  constitutional  crisis.  And  It  is  a  crisis 
In  which  Congress  cannot  avoid  a  response — 
In  this  situation,  inaction  is  a  response.  In- 
action, just  as  surely  as  will  action,  will  de- 
fine the  boundaries  of  constitutional  power 
for  years  to  come. 

FOOTNOTES 

>343  U.S.  579  (1952).  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  President  was  without  power — 
in  either  the  Constitution  or  statute — to 
order  the  seizure  of  the  nation's  steel  mills 
during  the  Korean  emergency. 

=  343  U.S.  579,  637. 

'  For  example.  Congress  could  constitu- 
tionally provide  that  no  funds  can  be  used 
to  collect  a  tax  which  the  President  bad  pur- 
ported to  lay,  since  that  is  a  power  vested  by 
the  Constitution  exclusively  in  Congress. 

'  For  example,  asstmilng  arsrurndo  that  It 
is  within  the  President's  exclusive  power  to 
order  the  armed  forces  to  repel  a  foreign  at- 
tack on  American  territory.  Congress  could 
not  constitutionally  legislate  that  appropri- 
ated funds  can  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
They  could  pass  such  a  law;  but  It  would 
be  Illegitimate  and  void,  even  though  the 
question  of  its  constitutionality  would  prob- 
ably not  be  Justiciable. 

'For  example,  assuming  arguendo  that  a 
decision  to  blockade  Haiphong  harbor  would 
fall  within  the  middle  power  zone.  Congress 
could  constitutionally  provide  that  no  ap- 
propriated funds  might  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, since  it  would  have  as  much  constitu- 
tional authority  to  act  on  that  matter  as  the 
President.  Note  in  this  connection  that  the 
thrust  of  the  argument  in  part  VI  of  the 
first  Yale  paper  [Congressional  Record,  May 
13.  1970,  p.  154091  that  Congress  can  restrict 
the  President's  conduct  of  the  war  through 
limits  In  appropriations  is  that  Congress 
could  constitutionally  do  so — that  it  would 
be  exercising  either  twilight  zone  power  or 
its  own  exclusive  power. 

« He  can  negotiate  treaties,  but  only  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  consents  do  they  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  He  can  nominate 
ambassadors,  but  they  can  head  American 
missions  abroad  only  if  the  Senate  approves. 

■  The  Opinion  cf  the  Court  was  signed  by 
one  Justice.  Two  Justices  concurred  In  the 
opinion  and  the  judgment,  three  in  the  judg- 
ment only,  and  three  dissented. 

•  "When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  under 
consideration  In  1947,  Congress  rejected  an 
amendment  which  would  have  authorized 
such  governnriental  seizures  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. Apparently  it  was  thought  that  the 
technique  of  seizure,  like  that  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  would  Interfere  with  the  process 
of  collective  bargaining."  343  U.S.  579,  586. 

'United  States  v.  Curtis-Wright  Export 
Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  315-16.  Emphasis  Is  the 
Court's. 

'■Id..  318. 

"  The  fact  that_the  enumerated  powers  In 
foreign  and  military  affairs  are  divided  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  residual  power  should  not 
vest  exclusively  In  either.  That  some  of  the 
residual  power  must  vest  in  Congress  is  indi- 
cated in  Article  I,  Section  8.  Congress  is  given 
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power  "To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execu- 
tion the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other 
Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof.  |  emphasis 
added) 

"  Indeed,  the  lesson  of  history  is  that  the 
President  and  Congress  have  shared  the  re- 
sidual power.  See  the  first  Tale  paper  and 
Part  II,  infra. 

"The  statement  in  United  States  v.  Cur- 
tiss-Wright,  299  U.S.  304,  320.  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  "the  sole  organ  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  the  field  of  international  relations" 
Is  not  to  the  contrary.  It  asserts  that  the 
President  Is  the  sole  executor  of  American 
international  policy,  but  does  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  which  branch  is  to  make  that 
policy. 

"  The  competence  of  Congress  to  commit 
the  resources  and  will  of  the  nation  is  re- 
flected in  the  allocation  of  enumerated  con- 
stitutional powers.  It  can  commit  the  human 
and  material  resources  of  the  nation  by  lay- 
ing taxes,  borrowing  money,  and  raising  an 
army.  It  can  conmilt  the  will  of  the  nation 
by  declaring  war.  And,  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificantly. It  can  change  the  very  character 
of  the  nation  by  establishing  standards  for 
naturalization.  All  these  things,  furthermore, 
Congress  can  do  over  the  President's  veto. 

"See  Mora  v.  McNamara,  389  U.S.  934 
(1967),  Justice  Stewart  dissenting. 

"The  first  Yale  paper  outlined  three  the- 
ories under  which  unilateral  Presidential 
action  has  been  justified ;  1 )  The  Sudden  At- 
tack Theory — which  Justifies  unilateral  presi- 
dential response  to  defend  the  sovereignty 
and  integrity  of  the  nation  In  an  emergency; 
2)  The  Neutrality  Theory — which  Justifies 
unilateral  presidential  action  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  bo  long  as  the 
use  of  force  Is  neutral  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal confllcte;  and  3)  The  Collective  Se- 
curity Theory — which  Justifies  Presidential 
action  under  one  of  the  collective  defense 
treaties.  Of  these  three  theories,  only  the 
first  is  an  argument  for  presidential  ex- 
clusivity— and  then  only  if  it  Is  clear  that 
the  time  for  response  Is  short. 

"  30  SUts.  at  Large  738-39. 

»  40  Stat.  217,  222. 

"49  Stat.  1081. 

»  39  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General,  484, 
496  (1940). 

*■  54  Stat.  885. 

"  83  Stat.  469. 

*"  See  supra,  p.  9. 

**In  the  Korean  emergency  of  June.  1950, 
for  example,  the  suddenness  of  the  aggres- 
sion necessitated  a  speedy  response. 

»  See  "The  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  1964  In- 
cidents," U.S.  Senate.  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hearings, 
February  20, 1968. 


WALTER  REUTHER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  before  his  untimely  death,  the 
president  of  the  UAW,  Mr.  Walter  Reu- 
ther,  issued  a  statement  regarding  Cam- 
bodia and  the  Kent  State  University 
tragedy.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  last  oflB- 
cial  statement  signed  by  Mr.  Reuther. 
It  is  characteristic  of  his  deep  nnder- 
stsmding  of  the  tragic  situation  which 
faces  our  coimtry  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

FoLLOWiNa  Statement  bt  UAW  on  Cam- 
bodia AND  Kent  State  UNivcssn'T  Deaths 
Sent  to  PaEsmENT  NaoN 

"On  behalf  of  the  UAW  I  wish  to  convey 
to  you  our  deep  concern  and  distress  over 


your  action  authorizing  the  use  of  United 
States  forces  and  materiel  in  a  broadening 
of  the  war  Id  Indo  China.  Your  decision  to 
invade  the  territory  of  Cambodia  can  only 
Increase  the  enormity  of  the  tragedy  In 
which  our  nation  is  already  deeply  and  un- 
fortunately involved  in  that  region.  Your 
action  must  stand  as  a  repudiation  of  your 
oft  repeated  pledge  to  bring  this  tragic  war 
to  an  end  and  not  to  escalate  it.  Widening 
the  war  at  this  point  in  time  once  again 
merely  re-enforces  the  bankruptcy  of  our 
policy  of  force  and  violence  In  Vietnam. 

Your  action  taken  without  the  consulta- 
tion or  authorization  by  the  Congress  has 
created  a  serious  constitutional  crisis  at  a 
time  when  there  is  growing  division  in  our 
nation.  Many  senators  are  understandably 
aroused.  Senator  Coopter  has  clearly  pointed 
out  that  your  action  represents  a  turnabout 
in  your  policy  and  Senator  Aiken  has  warned 
that  your  escalation  of  the  war  means  the 
end  of  the  Vietnamlzatlon  policy. 

However  this  dangerous  adventure  turns 
out  militarily.  America  has  already  suffered 
a  moral  defeat  beyond  meastire  among  the 
people  of  the  world. 

You  pledged  to  bring  America  together. 
Yet  by  your  action  you  have  driven  the 
wedge  of  division  deeper  and  you  have  dan- 
gerously alienated  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. The  bitter  fruits  of  this  growing  alien- 
ation and  frustration  among  America's  youth 
have  been  harvested  on  the  campus  of  Kent 
State  University  where  the  lives  of  four 
students  involved  only  in  an  emotional  pro- 
test against  the  war  were  ended  by  the  need- 
less and  Inexcusable  use  of  military  force. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  free  so- 
ciety have  so  many  troops  been  sent  to  so 
many  campuses  to  suppress  the  voice  of  pro- 
test by  so  many  young  Americans. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  minority, 
the  American  people,  including  our  young 
people,  reject  violence  In  all  Its  forms  as 
morally  repugnant  and  counter-productive. 
The  problem,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  we  can- 
not successfully  preach  nonviolence  at  home 
while  we  escalate  mass  violence  abroad. 

It  is  your  responsibility  to  lead  us  out  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  war — to  peace  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  must  mobilize  for  peace 
rather  than  for  wider  theaters  of  war  In 
order  to  turn  our  resources  and  the  hearts, 
hands  and  minds  of  our  people  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  America's  unfinished  agenda  at 
home." 


STRENGTHENING  THE  ECONOMY— 
n:  NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  placed  in  the  Record  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  entitled  "Strength- 
ening the  Economy — I,"  which  called  for 
the  institution  of  an  income  policy,  and 
other  fiscal  and  monetary  action,  to  ease 
both  inflation  and  unemployment. 

Today  the  New  York  Times  has  pub- 
lished "Strengthening  the  Economy — 
n."  As  usual,  it  has  a  number  of  excep- 
tional insights  and  suggestions  which 
both  the  administration  and  Congress 
should  consider  most  seriously. 

The  editorial  points  out  what  some  of 
us  have  been  saying;  namely,  that  the 
administration  appears  to  be  underesti- 
mating the  size  of  the  coming  deficits. 
That  was  my  position  in  a  major  speech 
I  gave  in  the  Senate  on  Monday  and  I 
am  especially  gratified  to  see  support  for 
my  view  that  the  administration's  esti- 
mates may  well  be  based  on  "...  an  un- 
realistically  high  forecast  of  corporate 
profits  and  imrealistically  low  estimate 
of  defense  expenditures." 

I  think  that  is  a  very  real  danger  and 
that  the  administration  ignores   these 


points  at  their  and  the  Nation's  fiscal 
peril.  The  editorial  also  calls  for  a  re- 
duction in  defense  spending  and  reluc- 
tant continuation  of  the  5-percent  sur- 
tax as  the  major  means  of  setting  mat- 
ters right.  But  as  the  Times  rightly  points 
out,  raising  taxes  is  unlikely  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  In  my  own  view,  it  is  also  not 
desirable  when  such  vast  waste,  over- 
runs, and  questionable  expenditures 
exist  at  the  Pentagon.  The  time  has  come 
to  cut  military  spending,  and  to  cut  it 
hard. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  factual  in- 
formation and  good  sense  in  the  Times 
editorial.  I  commend  it  to  the  Senate  and 
the  public.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
be  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Strengthening  the  Economy:  II 

The  Administration  has  at  last  Issued  the 
new  figures  showing  that  its  projected  thin 
surpluses  for  fiscal  1970  and  1971  have  indeed 
become  deficits.  However,  It  still  appears  to 
be  underestlmatLng  the  sl'se  of  the  coming 
deficits — by  holding  to  an  unreallstically  high 
forecast  of  corporate  profits  and  unreallsti- 
cally low  estimate  of  defense  expenditures. 
From  the  time  It  took  office  Mr.  Nixon's  Ad- 
ministration talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
need  for  balancing  the  budget  to  check  in- 
flation and  permit  an  easier  monetary  policy. 
Yet  the  President  and  his  aides  were  indeci- 
sive in  their  support  of  a  continuation  of  the 
10  per  cent  surtax  which  Cong^ress  had 
adopted  in  the  summer  of  1968  as  a  mainstay 
of  the  Johnson  Administration's  effort  to 
keep  inflation  under  control. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Nlzon  decided  that  be 
might  want  the  surtax  extended.  Congress 
had  already  started  down  the  road  toward 
the  ill-fated  Tax  Reform  of  1969  which  was 
to  turn  into  a  tax-cutting  act.  In  the  com- 
petition between  Republicans  and  Democrats 
over  who  will  gain  the  credit  for  tax  reduc- 
tion, the  nation  lost  revenues  desperately 
needed  both  to  me^t  public  needs  and  to 
restrain  inflation. 

The  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  will  cost  the 
Federal  Treasury  $8  billion  a  year  by  fiscal 
1975.  not  counting  the  cost  of  the  lapsed 
surcharge.  The  cut  in  the  surtax  to  5  per 
cent  last  Jan.  1  will  result  In  a  loss  of  t6 
billion.  The  remainder  of  the  surtax  Is  slated 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  next  month.  That  will 
cost  more  than  $6  billion,  since  Inflation  has 
raised  the  dollar  amount  of  Gross  National 
Product  although  real  G.N.P.  has  stagnated. 

Meanwhile,  the  President's  planned  level  of 
expenditures  has  been  broken  by  the  strike 
of  ptostal  workers  and  by  extra  Federal  sup- 
port for  construction,  mostly  highways.  Addi- 
tional pressures  for  spending  are  coming  from 
both  the  military  and  the  civilian  sides.  The 
evolving  social  crisis  at  home  makes  it  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  the  President  to  sub- 
stitute one  expenditure  item  for  another — 
such  as  Model  Cities  for  anti-segregation 
educational  programs — without  boosting  the 
aggregate  level  of  expenditures. 

If  crucial  social  problems  are  to  be  met  and 
stability  restored  to  the  economy,  basic  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  must  be  changed.  On 
the  fiscal  side  there  ar^  two  options:  one  is 
to  reduce  military  spending:  the  other  is  to 
Increase  tax  revenues. 

Implementation  of  the  President's  Guam 
decision  not  to  commit  troops  against  the 
contingency  of  a  land  war  in  Asia  could  save 
$10  billion  a  year.  And  a  scaling  down  of 
strategic  nuclear  programs — especially  the 
ill-advised  ABM  and  MIRV — could  save  an- 
other (4  billion.  It  seems  highly  unlikely, 
however,  that  all  those  savings  could  be 
achieved  in  the  fiscal  year  ahead. 

That  means  any  immediate  strengthening 
of  fiscal   policy   requires  action  on   the  tax 
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I  In  the  coming 

itb  by  defense 
le  surtax  would 
,e  an  easing  of 
void  putting  an 


front.  This  too  Is  unlikely  In  m  election  year 
Yet  even  the  President  recognized  the  real- 
ities yesterday  by  admitting'  that  he  might 
have  to  ask  for  new  taxes  in  January.  Despite 
the  negative  attitude  expresied  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  the  process  could  be  expedited 
relatively  simply  by  a  Congr^lonal  decision 
to  forgo  elimination  of  the  iflnal  6  per  cent 
of  the  surtax,  which  is  now  I  slated  to  expire 
June  30.  Such  action  woulf  preserve  more 
than  »6  bilUon  In  tax  reven 
year. 

Bolstering  fiscal  policy 
cuts  and  by  retaining  half 
at  the  same  time  necesslc 
monetary  policy  in  order  to  .^  _  . 
excessive  burden  on  the  fl4gglng  economy 
Such  a  course  would  restori  balance  to  the 
nation's  over-restrained  capital  markets  and 
help  to  revive  the  depressed  housing  market 
as  well. 

TOWN    MEETING    ON    SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
May  17.  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInty^e)  addressed  a 
"Town  Meeting"  on  Soiitheast  Asia. 

In  the  tradition  of  New  England.  Sen- 
ator MclNTTRi  went  home  to  his  peo- 
ple and  gave  them  his  vifws  on  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Southeast  Asia  as  he 
saw  it.  I 

I  am  sure  that  not  everyone  agreed 
with  Senator  McIirrYRi's  views.  The 
point  Is  that  he  expressed  them  for  all 
to  ponder.  1 

I  ask  unanimous  consebt  that  the  re- 
marks of  my  New  Englajid  neighbor  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objectibn,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printeq  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wc  Must  TT""  the  ^bxsiscnt 

I  am  a  Middle  American. 

I  say  that  with  neither 
It  is  simply  a  fact. 

I  am  a  small-town  boy  t 
Eampshlre,  and  I  have  al 
principles,  the  bhnd  spots 
of    a    small-town    boy    fr 
Hampablr«. 

I  stop  at  "Stop  "  signs.  I 
that  Is  marked  "Keep  Off 
the  faith  I  was  reared  In 
Old   Glory   to   this   day 

So  it  should  come  as  no 
most  Middle  Americans  I  am  disgusted  by 
Jerry  Rubin  or  Abble  Hoffman.  I  am  out- 
raged by  the  waving  of  the  VC  flag,  the  burn- 
ing of  BOTC  buildings,  the  so-called  "Ub- 
eratlon"  of  college  administration  offices,  the 
obscene  abtise  of  authority.^  and  violence  and 
disorder.  { 

So  It  U  as  a  Middle  Amehean  that  I  have 
come  home  tonight — as  I  qld  last  October — 
to  express  my  conviction  tljat  we  must  with- 
draw from   Vietnam  with  ^U  due  speed. 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  we  are  now 
In  the  midst  of  the  gravest  domestic  erlsU 
slnie  the  ClvU  War. 

And  U  we   ar«  to  survtie  this  crisis,  no 
American   can   substitute  ]stereotyped    attl 
tudes  and  prejudices  for 
painful,    analytical    eval 
ments  the  situation  de: 

So  we  must  force  oursel 
the  Rubins  and  the  Hoflilians.  beyond  the 
burned  ROTC  buildings,  »eyond  the  abuse 
and  the  rock  throwing,  ttie  beards  and  the 
bare  feet,  the  love  beads,  abd  the  four-letter 
words. 

And  when  we  do,  what  4o  we  see?  We  see 
a  third  ot  a  nation  alienated,  polarized,  and 
well  on  the  way,  my  frlendk,  well  on  the  way 
to  becoming  tfc-Amerlcan^sied,  If  I  can  use 
that  word. 


ide  nor  apology. 

am  Laconla,  New 

the  values  and 

id  the  Instincts 

lAconla,   New 

Ik  around  grass 

I  still  practice 

the  sight  of 

Is   my  heart. 

rise  that  like 


txe  kind  of  hard, 

ions    and    judg- 

ids  of  all  of  us. 

to  look  beyond 


Their  disenchantment  with  Institutions 
and  political  leaders  is  profound.  Their  cyni- 
cism Is  deep  and  bitter.  Their  feeUngs  of 
helplessness  are  growing  by  the  day. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  but  the 
radicalizing  process  Is  accelerating  every- 
where. Moderate  students  are  becoming  ac- 
tivists. Activists  are  becoming  militants. 
Militants  are  becoming  revolutionaries. 

We  simply  can't  afford  to  lose  a  third  of 
our  people  through  repression  or  alienation — 
not  when  the  leadership  of  tomorrow  Is  in 
that  third.  For  Uke  it  or  not,  on  campus 
after  campus,  the  truth  is  that  many  of  the 
best  and  the  brightest  of  the  young  people 
are  among  those  most  alienated  from  the 
mainstream  of  society. 

I've  met  with  many  New  Hampshire  stu- 
dents In  the  past  few  days  who  have  come 
to  Washington  to  make  their  views  known 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  Their 
familiar  names  reflect  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  our  State — McLane  of  Manchester, 
Harrlgan  of  Colebrook,  LaRoche  of  Franklin. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  war  Is  morally 
Indefensible,  that  the  basic  questions  about 
It  have  been  ducked,  glossed  over,  or  ruled 
out  of  debate,  and  that  we  must  get  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  U  we  are  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  race,  poverty  and  pollution  control 
at  home. 

And  now  they  are  outraged  over  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion. 

Most  of  them  firmly  believe  we  never 
should  have  gone  into  Vietnam. 

As  one  expressed  it:  "Our  role  In  Vietnam 
contradicts  everything  we've  been  tought  all 
our  life.  We've  been  taught  to  love  our  neigh- 
bors, to  respect  others,  not  to  Impose  our 
will  on  weaker  people — and  here  our  Nation, 
the  moral  leader  of  the  world.  Is  violating 
every  one  of  those  precepts." 

When  I  asked  him  how  we  could  walk  out 
on  our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam 
without  losing  face,  he  said : 

•"The  immorality  of  our  presence  there 
already  has  cost  us  face.  To  be  a  good  moral 
leader,  and  a  realistic  leader,  a  country  must 
be  strong  enough  to  admit  its  mistakes." 

I  report  these  comments  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  fervor  of  the  peace  movement 
among  the  young.  It  Is  moralistic,  idealistic. 
Indeed,  It  is  quasl-rellglous. 

The  strength  of  the  movement  has  sur- 
vived the  most  disastrous,  most  distasteful, 
in  some  instances  the  most  disgusting  false 
leadership  ever  wished  on  any  group.  This 
alone  should  give  pause  to  any  who  wish- 
fully think  It  will  simply  disintegrate  and 
disappear.  It  wasnt  the  Rubins  and  Del- 
lingers  lobbying  this  week.  It  was  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  real  peace  movement — peo- 
ple whose  desire  for  peace  in  Vietnam  leads 
them  to  deplore  all  violence — Including 
campus  violence — at  home. 

As  I  noted  last  Fall,  let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves that  the  movement  Is  confined  to  the 
young.  The  typical  American  who,  like  my- 
self, supported  our  Intervention  step-by- 
step,  saw  optimistic  report  after  optimistic 
report  turn  to  dust,  and  continued  to  hope 
for  the  best,  has  wrestled  with  himself  over 
the  rlghtness.  the  wrongness,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  presence  there,  and  baa 
now  concluded  that  we  must  withdraw.  This 
desire  for  peace  cuts  across  party  lines, 
generation  gaps  and  all  the  old  labels  in- 
cluding "Hawk"  and  "Dove."  Indeed,  In  a 
Nation  which  Is  polarized  In  so  many  ways, 
the  deep  desire  for  peace  In  Southeast  Asia 
is  probably  the  most  broadly  American  feel- 
ing in  our  land  today. 

The  Middle  American  has  oome  to  this 
conclusion  partly  because  he  has  borne  more 
than  anyone  else  the  terrible  cost  of  this 
war. 

The  113  billion  dollars  which  the  war  has 
cost  us  over  the  last  five  years  has  come 
out  of  the  average  taxpayer's  pocket.  Every 
two  and  one  half  days  we  spend  for  Vietnam 
tlw  cqaivalent  of  New  Hampshire's  annual 


budget,  and  we  all  know  that  the  avsraga 
New  Hampshire  taxpayer  oocslden  that  a 
goodly  sum. 

All  of  this  outlay  has  led  us  Into  a  dla- 
astrous  inflationary  spiral.  And  who  does  it 
hurt  most? — the  fireman  and  teacher  whoae 
salaries  don't  rise  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living: 
the  retired  couple  whose  savings  in  effect 
shrink:  the  average  wcM-ker  whoa*  real  wage* 
have  dropped  more  than  a  OaUai  even 
though  he  earns  $18  more  a  week  than  be 
did  in  1966. 

Money  has  become  tighter  and  tighter. 
With  Interest  rates  higher  than  any  since 
the  ClvU  War  days,  the  small  businessman 
can't  get  the  loan  he  needs  to  expand,  and 
the  young  family  has  to  wait  to  buy  a  home. 
So  it  is  the  average  guy  who  has  felt  the 
pinch  of  Inflation  brought  on  us  by  the  war. 
But  there  have  been  even  higher  costs 
than  these,  of  course — Immeasurable  costs — 
the  cost  In  anguish,  in  bitterness.  In  grief. 

2T7,000  Americana — wounded.  41,000  Amer- 
ican boys— killed.  191  New  Hampshire  men — 
killed. 

Understandably  one  of  the  most  anguished 
steps  for  the  average  American  has  been  to 
face  up  to  the  contradiction  between  what 
we  have  wanted  our  Nation  to  be  and  what 
this  war  has  led  us  to  do.  And  he  now  re- 
alizes that  this  contradiction  Is  one  of  the 
dearest  ooets  of  the  war. 

We  have  waged  this  war  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  yet  we  have  propped  up  one  repres- 
sive oligarchy  after  another,  each  of  which 
has  jailed  its  political  opponents,  restricted 
a  free  press,  and  refused  to  democratize  its 
government. 

We  have  waged  this  war  In  behalf  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Yet  we  have  dropped  al- 
most 5  million  tons  of  bombs  on  Vietnam. 

That's  tons!  Not  Individual  bombs.  Or 
pounds  of  bombs.  That's  tons  of  bombs! 

That  amounts  to  more  than  double  the 
tonnage  of  bombs  we  dropped  on  Europe  and 
Asia  In  the  entire  course  of  World  War  II! 
And  much  of  what  hasn't  been  bombed  has 
been  defoliated  by  100  million  pounds  of 
chemicals  with  ecological  and  human  con- 
sequences which  no  one  really  knows. 

A  plot  of  Vietnamese  ground  as  large  as 
Massachusetts  has  been  denuded  and  may 
prove  unsuitable  for  farming. 

And  even  If  It  were  suitable,  how  well 
could  it  be  tilled  by  a  generation  of  Viet- 
namese farmers  who  come  to  the  task  with- 
out arms,  without  legs  or  without  eyes — or 
with  spirits  crippled  by  the  brutal  loss  of 
loved  ones.  I  doubt  that  many  of  these  vil- 
lagers— many  relocated  from  bombed-out 
villages  to  refugee  camps — can  distinguish 
which  side's  bombs  left  them  homeless. 

We've  always  aspired  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  national  conduct,  even  In  war.  And 
we've  gone  through  war  after  war  with  a 
proud  self-image  of  GI  Joe's  passing  out 
Hershey  bars  to  the  kiddles  and  K  rations  to 
hungry  mothers  and  fathers.  And  then  came 
My  Lai. 

All  of  a  sudden  we  were  reading  about  an 
anguished  mother  from  Middle  America  say- 
ing, "The  war  made  my  son  a  murderer." 
And  then  it  came  home  to  us  that  this 
war  was  doing  things  to  our  young  men  that 
chilled  the  blood  and  sickened  the  heart. 

Of  course,  the  Communists  have  employed 
murder  and  massacre  as  a  matter  of  poUcy. 
We  aU  know  It.  And  the  entire  civilized 
world  deplores  It.  But  the  civilized  world.  In- 
cluding the  average  American,  also  deplores 
My  Lai. 

Finally,  It  la  the  average  American  who 
sees  his  Nation  being  torn  apart  under  the 
ordeal  of  Vietnam.  He  senses  the  depth  of 
polarization  around  him.  He  know*  that  the 
blind  rage,  the  willingness  to  hate  our 
countrymen,  which  this  war  has  Incited,  Is 
alive  on  all  sides  of  him.  At  times  he  feels 
it  In  himself. 

A  student  calls  a  policeman  or  guardsman 
his  own  age,  "pig";   and  rocks— tear  gas — 
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night  sUcks— follow.  Both  sides  feel  de- 
graded, angry,  and  In  a  sense  radicalized. 
The  next  time  It  Is  easier  to  go  one  step 
further. 

God  knows  u;hat  one  more  iJictdent  nice 
the  Kent  State  University  tragedy  might 
provoke. 

One  man  wrote  me  this  week  suggesting 
that  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  be 
given  to  the  National  Guardsmen  who  killed 
the  four  Kent  students.  He  said  he  only  re- 
gretted that  many  more  had  not  been  shot 
down. 

But  this  kind  of  vindictive,  callous  think- 
ing Is  itself  a  product  of  the  war. 

So  are  the  frightening  contradictions 
which  beset  and  bewilder  the  average  Ameri- 
can. He  hears  calls  for  repression  In  the 
name  of  constitutionalism  and  In  the  name 
of  a  so-called  liberating  revolution.  He  sees 
Illegal  violence  used  in  the  name  of  peace, 
and  In  the  name  of  law  and  order. 

Somehow  we  all  know  deep  In  our  hearts 
that  these  furies  In  our  land  have  been  bred 
by  this  war. 

The  average  American  realizes  that  It  Is 
now  time  to  save  our  own  Nation  lest  oxir 
nationhood  Itself  be  the  ultimate  victim  of 
the  war. 
But  how  do  we  get  out? 
First,  we  must  not  be  diverted  from  our 
pursuit  of  peace  Into  a  partisan  and  divisive 
search  for  scapegoats. 

We  got  info  this  war  together.  And  we  can 
only  get  out  of  It  together. 

Pour  Administrations,  both  parties,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  share  the 
responsibility  for  our  InvoU-ement  there.  And 
the  responsibility  for  the  difficult  and  agon- 
izing decisions  necessary  to  get  us  out  of 
there  must  be  above  party  and  branch  of 
government. 
The  goal  must  be  peace  not  politics. 
We  must  all  remember,  especially  we  Dem- 
ocrats, that  this  was  not  Mr.  Nixon's  war;  he 
Inherited  It  from  us. 

I  promise  to  speak  out  against  any  Demo- 
crat who  Is  tempted  to  take  partisan  ad- 
vantage of  the  President's  dilemma. 

Accordingly,  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
approach  this  problem  In  a  spirit  of  co- 
operative blparUsanshlp.  I  will  continue  to 
support  the  President  in  his  efforts  for  peace. 
And,  In  my  opinion,  we  must  also  do  more. 
We  must  help  the  President  make  the  dlfllctilt 
decisions  which  alone  will  bring  us  the  peace 
we  so  badiytvant. 

The  Constitution  makes  clear  that  In  mat- 
ters of  war  and  peace  there  Is  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility between  the  Congress,  which  is 
given  the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  and  the  President  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  existence  of  this  shared  responsibility 
Is  deeply  enshrined  In  our  long  history.  Its 
importance  to  our  domestic  tranquility  has 
had  articulate  spokesmen  from  our  own 
state — Webster,  Tobey,  and  Bridges  among 
them. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  one  of  these  gentle- 
men— Senator  Styles  Bridges,  whose  Senate 
seat  I  now  hold  and  a  man  who  knew  the 
face  of  Middle  America  well— told  the  na- 
tion In  a  radio  address: 

"Our  manifest  destiny  is  to  keep  unspoiled 
the  best  example  In  our  civilization  of  a 
democracy  that  works  .  .  .  The  decision  of 
war  or  peace  Is  too  great  to  leave  In  the  hands 
of  any  one  man." 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  have  turned  my 
attention  to  our  strike  Into  Cambodia  and 
the  protests  and  proposals  for  action  which 
It  has  spawned. 

I  do  not  question  the  President's  motives 
when  he  moved  Into  Cambodia.  I  am  con- 
fident that  his  decision  was  made  in  the 
sincere  belief  that  It  would  expedite  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  under  the  only 
conditions  he  now  deems  acceptable. 

But  along  with  my  senior  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Norris  Cotton,  and  along  with  my  neigh- 


bors. Senator  Aiken  and  Brooke.  I  must 
register  my  disagreement  with  the  President's 
decision. 

Whatever  Its  short-run  tactical  advantages, 
it  has  Involved  great  risks  of  broadening  and 
deepening  the  war.  It  has  raised  serious 
constitutional  questions,  because  we  Invaded 
another  country  uninvited  and  without  Con- 
gressional approval.  And  It  has  set  us  back  in 
the  building  of  public  confidence  In  our  re- 
solve to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  with  all 
due  speed. 

The  President  has  assured  the  nation  that 
United  States  ground  forces  will  not  be  re- 
tained In  Cambodia  after  June  30th  and 
that  they  will  not  be  sent  back  again  In  the 
future.  I  support  legislation  designed  to 
implement  the  President's  Intent  and  to 
enable  Congress  to  share  with  him  responsi- 
bility for  this  decision. 

But  Cambodia  Itself  Is  really  not  the 
issue.  The  real  Issue  Is  Vietnam.  It  was  to  In- 
sure the  success  of  his  Vletnamlzatlon  poU- 
cies  that  President  Nixon  decided  to  enter 
Cambodia  In  the  first  place  and  It  is  against 
that  policy  that  millions  of  Americans,  silent 
for  many  months,  have  raised  their  voices 
m  protest  once  again. 

Secretary  Laird  told  a  meeting  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  week  that 
Vletnamlzatlon  Is  proceeding  so  well  that  we 
will  be  able  to  withdraw  all  United  States 
ground  troops  from  Vietnam  by  July,  1971.  He 
asked  us  to  support  this  system  of  orderly 
withdrawal. 

I  do  support  It,  but  It  Itself  Is  not  enough. 
Vletnamlzatlon  will  not  Insure  peace  there 
or  at  home. 

It  would  leave  us  vi'ith  at  least  250,000 
support  uoops  m  Vietnam  over  a  year  from 
now.  It  would  require  sending  to  Vietnam, 
annually,  about  125,000  more  boys  each  year 
in  rotation.  And  thousands  of  these  would 
not  come  back. 

The  devastation  to  Vietnam  would  con- 
tinue. The  bombs  would  continue  to  fall  and 
Vietnamese  casualties  to  mount.  And  as  they 
did,  our  Nation  would  remain  divided. 

And  how  long  would  this  continue?  The 
Administration  does  not  try  to  predict.  I  my- 
self cannot  say  vrtth  certainty,  but  on  the 
basis  of  our  last  five  years  experience  in  Viet- 
nam, we  have  no  assurance  that  It  would  not 
continue  to  last  for  another  five  years  or 
more  Into  the  future. 

And  even  then,  Vletnamlzatlon  might  not 
work. 

Ten  days  after  telling  us  that  Vletnamlza- 
tlon was  proceeding  so  well  that  ta-oop  with- 
drawals could  continue,  the  President  found 
It  necessary  to  enter  Cambodia. 

Who  Is  to  say  what  else  he  may  find  neces- 
sary, when  these  withdrawals  are  completed, 
if  the  South  Vietnamese  are  unable  to  bear 
alone  the  brunt  of  the  combat  role?  What 
wUl  be  needed  then  to  protect  the  lives  of 
the  Americans  left  behind? 

In  my  opinion  we  must  recognize  now  that 
we  have  no  obJecUves  in  Southeast  Asia  of 
sufficient  impOTtance  to  warrant  the  contin- 
uation of  this  confUct  indefinitely  and  under 
such  uncertain  terms. 

We  must  recognize  now  that  withdrawal  in 
the  foreseeable  future  Is  an  objective,  tbe 
realizaUon  of  which  means  more  to  the  peace, 
stability,  even  security  of  this  country  than 
any  obJecUves  we  oould  achieve  by  staying 
longer,  even  If  they  were  realized.  This  is  a 
difficult  decision  to  make.  But  It  must  be 
made. 

I,  as  a  Middle  American,  have  made  It,  and 
I  mtend,  as  a  United  States  Senator  to  help 
the  President  make  it  also. 

There  are  presently  pending  before  the 
Senate  a  number  of  proposals  directed  to 
this  end.  And  I  assure  you  tonight  that  as 
your  Senator  I  intend  to  seek  an  effective 
legislative  means  of  acting  on  my  conviction. 
For  now  Is  the  time  for  bloodshed  to  end. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  legislative  action,  to 


help  the  President  to  Insure  our  orderly  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

And  now  it  Is  time,  as  I  have  said  before,  to 
concentrate  all  of  the  American  grievance 
about  this  war  Into  a  single  eloquent,  pow- 
erful voice  that  says  to  Mr.  Nixon : 

"Mr.  President — Do  what  has  to  be  done  to 
get  us  out  of  Vietnam.  You  will  have  the  Na- 
tlons  support  and  help  In  doing  It.  You  will 
have  the  Nation's  gratitude — and  history's 
blessing — for   having   done   It." 

For  now  It  Is  time.  In  Lincoln's  words: 
".  .  .to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds:  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  havr  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  vrtdow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations." 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  marking 
SmaU  Business  Week  for  1970,  I  could 
say,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  that  small 
enterprise  is  the  heart  of  our  economy, 
that  it  contributes  about  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  jobs  and  national  product, 
and  that  we  should  have  the  utmost  ef- 
fort on  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  so  that  the  dynamism 
of  individual  enterprise  can  contribute 
as  much  to  America's  future  as  its  past. 

However,  these  are  not  ordinary  times. 
As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  observed: 

The  occasion  Is  piled  high  with  difficulties, 
and  we  must  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Small  business  is  not  only  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  American  system,  but  it 
is  equally  a  beneficiary  of  it.  Small  busi- 
ness cannot  prosper  apart  from  the 
destiny  of  our  entire  economy  and  the 
welfare  of  our  whole  Nation. 

Extraordinary  events  in  the  foreign 
field  this  year,  and  the  responses  of  the 
President,  have  called  into  question  many 
of  our  most  basic  assumptions. 

Not  only  has  Government  spending, 
borrowing,  taxing,  and  monetary  poli- 
cies, and  their  consequent  impact  upon 
the  economy  been  placed  in  question  for 
the  duration;  but  so  has  our  vision  of 
the  United  States,  what  role  it  should 
undertake  in  world  affairs,  what  efforts 
are  really  vital  to  our  national  interests, 
and  what  priorities  we  intend  to  give  to 
the  whole  range  of  our  domestic  con- 
cerns, including  economic  opportimity 
for  all  our  people. 

That  is  the  context  in  which  I  view 
the  position  of  small  business  this  year. 

Therefore,  during  this  1970  Small 
Business  Week,  I  feel  that  an  appropriate 
motto  would  be:  "What  is  good  for  the 
coimtry  is  good  for  the  small  business- 
man." 

In  the  past  we  have  stated  that  our 
5^2  million  small  businessmen  should  be 
granted  appropriate  recognition  by 
Gtovemment  policy  and  should  receive 
the  aid,  counsel,  and  protection  which 
they  deserve.  We  believe  this  just  as 
strongly  today. 

But  along  with  this,  and  in  the  larger 
context,  we  also  believe  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  our  small  business  commu- 
nity should  join  with  big  industry  and 
commerce,  our  labor  force  tf  working 
men  and  women,  our  farmers,  our  stu- 
dent-teacher academic  world,  and  all 
other  segments  of  American  society  in  a 
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LAST  LETTER 


term  them  silent 
can  dead  in  Viet- 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pre!  ident.  we  do  not 
often  discover  how  the  casualties  of  war 
feel  about  the  conflict  ii  \  which  they  died 

We  suspect  they  would  be  petitioners 
for  peace,  but  we  must 
petitioners. 

But  one  of  the  Ameriv-c.  -^ — 

nam.  a  young  medical  corpsman,  does 
speak  to  us.  He  wrote  h  is  views  about  the 
conflict  in  a  letter  to  1  >e  opened  only  in 
event  of  death. 

A  story  in  the  Wash  ngton  Post  today 
describes  that  letter.  I  is  a  letter  which 
he  would  have  wanted  read  by  every 
American.  I  ask  imanii  nous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objiction,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prin^d  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Last  Lrrmi  or  Dka^  GI  Hits  Wa« 

Sauikanca.    N.Y.,    Ma' 
reading  this  letter,  you 

.   If   you  are  rsading  this,  I  have 
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K.   Pranklln    wrote 


corpsman,  died  last 


again 
died." 

Army  Spec.  4  Keith 
those  words  Feb.  27.  Ju«t  before  he  left  for 
Vietnam  and  a  war  he  b^Ueved  should  never 
have  begun.  He  wrote  ttem  In  a  letter  left 
with  his  parents  to  be  opened  only  In  the 
event  of  his  death. 

Franltlln,  19,  a  medical 
Tuesday  In  Cambodia. 

His  parents  opened  the  letter  Saturday 
short  time  after  they  were  notified  of  their 
son's  death. 

When  he  had  handed  the  sealed  envelope 
to  them,  the  parenu  t^ld  him,  "You'U  be 
back.  Youll  read  It  thin  and  have  a  good 
laugh  about  It." 

But  In  the  letter  they  lound  a  premonition 
of  death  and  bitterness  lagalnst  war  and  the 
"war-mongerlng  hypocrites  In  Washington." 
"If  you  are  reading  this  letter,  you  will 
never  see  me  again,  the  reason  being  that 
If  you  are  reading  this  |  have  died,"  Frank- 
lin wrote.  "The  questlcto  U  whether  or  not 
my  death  has  been  In .  vain.  My  answer  is 
yes." 

"The  war  that  has  taMen  my  life  and  many 
thousands  before  me  li  immoral,  unlawful 
and  an  atrocity  imllkej  any  misfit  of  good 
sense  and  Judgment  known  to  man.  I  had  no 
choice  as  to  my  fate,  tt  was  predetermined 
by  the  war-mongerlng  hypocrites  In  Wash- 
ington." the  letter  said. 

"As  I  lie  dead."  Frajiklln  wrote,  "please 
grant  my  last  request.  jHelp  me  inform  the 
American  people,  the  Client  majority  who 
have  not  yet  voiced  th«lr  opinions." 

Franklin  entered  the  luray  In  March,  1909. 
He  U  Burrtved  by  bis. parents,  two  sistera 
and  a  brother. 

By  his  own  request  h|e  wUl  have  a  civilian 
burial. 


A  QUESTION 

Mr.   HATFIELD, 
aspect  of  the  war  in 
has  received  little 
country,  except  for 
minorities,  is  racism. 
ciTUlzattoQ  baa  lookc  1 
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lilr.  President, 


one 

I  Southeast  Asia  that 

attentlcoi  within  our 

iioBC  In  our  racial 

listorlcally  western 

down  upon  those 


of  other  civilizations  as  somehow  infe- 
rior, subhuman,  ignorant,  and  in  need 
of  enlightment.  Such  is  the  case  in  our 
war  in  Indochina  exemplified  by  body 
counts,  "gooks,"  and  the  idea  that  we 
can  somehow  bring  those  embattled  peo- 
ple what  we  call  freedom— while  we  are 
decimating  their  population  and  ecology. 
The  national  reaction  to  our  last  6 
years'  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
symptomatic  of  a  sickness  from  which  we 
have  suffered  since  our  country's  found- 
ing. A  few  days  ago  I  participated  in  a 
memorial  service  for  the  four  students 
slain  at  Kent  State.  During  the  service 
that  evening  In  Washington.  D.C.,  the 
fact  was  alluded  to  that  the  four  stu- 
dents we  were  memorializing  were  not 
the  first  to  die  by  unjustified  gunfire 
from  officials'  weapons  on  a  U.S.  college 
campus.  The  only  difference  between  the 
kUlings  at  Kent  State  and  those  previous 
is  that  the  four  students  killed  at  Kent 
State   were   white,   the   other   students 
black.  "The  massacre  at  Kent  State"  was 
covered  nationally  for  several  days  by 
the  media:  Television,  radio,  newspapers, 
and  magazines.  Marches,  vigils,  rallies, 
and    memorial    services    were    held    to 
mourn  the  four  deaths.  But  what  of  the 
cjunpus  killings  committed  earlier  and 
those  subsequent? 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  19, 
1970.  Tom  Wicker  has  taken  a  hard  look 
at  this  question,  one  which  we  should  all 
ponder. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  19,  1970] 
In  th*  Nation:  For  Wnrr*  Readers  Only 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washwotow,  May  18. — Suppose  you  were 
black.  What  would  you  think  If  you  had 
read  these  Items  In  your  newspaper  in  the 
last  ten  days? 

From  Augusta.  Oa.:  Six  black  men  are 
dead,  all  shot  In  the  back  by  police  rifles 
or  shotguns.  At  least  four  may  have  been  no 
more  than  bystanders  at  rioting  last  week 
that  foUowed  the  death  of  a  black  youth 
In  a  jail  where  conditions  are  known  to  be 
so  terrible  for  blacks  that  community  pro- 
tests have  been  regularly  made  for  years. 
One  of  these  protests  was  a  letter  to  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell.  He  never  answered. 
From  Jackson,  Miss.:  At  Jackson  State 
College,  two  black  students  are  dead  and 
nine  are  wovmded,  including  several  girls. 
AU  feU  before  a  thirty-second  barrage  of 
gunfire  from  state  highway  police  who  for 
unexplained  reasons  took  over  the  task  of 
quelling  a  student  disturbance,  although 
tovTO  police  and  National  Guardsmen  also 
were  at  hand.  The  highway  police  Justified 
the  shooting  by  contending  that  they  were 
receiving  snljier  fire  from  a  dormitory  roof. 
No  evidence  or  witnesses  have  been  found  to 
substantiate  the  sniper  story,  although  there 
are  dozens  who  refute  It,  and  there  Is  no 
explanation  at  all  of  why  trained  police 
officers,  upon  receiving  what  they  thought 
was  sniper  fire  from  a  rooftop,  fired  more 
thsm  140  bullets  Into  a  crowd  of  unarmed 
students  standing  on  the  ground  In  front 
of  a  girls'  dormitory.  At  the  moment,  no 
national  protest  rally  Is  being  planned  for 
the  EUlpae  In  Washington. 

THX   CHICAOO   BBOOT-Oirr 


Chicago  police  In  what  they  described  as 
a  blazing  gun  battle  with  a  band  of  armed 
Panthers,  a  grand  Jury  has  discovered  that 
only  one  bullet  was  fired  at  the  police  raiders. 
It  was  the  police  who  poured  a  massive  ftre 
Into  the  apartment  where  Fred  Hampton  and 
others  had  been  sleeping;  It  was  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  that  provided  the 
preliminary  Information,  and  It  was  police 
and  city  officials  who  later  covered  vp  the 
truth  and  concocted  the  story  of  the  shoot- 
out." Some  Chicago  newspapers  sis  well  helped 
carry  out  the  distortion. 

Prom  Washington:  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  filed  a  brief  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  Southern  parents  should 
get  a  t.ix  deduction  for  making  contributions 
to  private  academies  set  tip  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  deBcgregated  public  schools.  As  re- 
cently as  January,  Robert  Pinch,  the  Secre- 
tary of  H.E.W.,  pledged  to  fight  any  such 
move,  because  he  knows  well  that  these 
academies  can  survive  only  through  tax- 
exempt  status;  and  that  If  they  receive  It, 
they  will  spring  up  throughout  the  South, 
thus  effectively  re-establishing  a  tax-sup- 
ported dual  school  system. 

SOMEONE    TO    TtTRN    TO 

Well,  since  I  am  white,  I  don't  know  for 
sure  what  I  would  think  If  I  were  black  and 
read  those  news  stories.  But  even  the  effort 
to  put  oneself  In  the  other  fellow's  skin, 
under  these  clrctmistances.  is  frightening. 
It  Is  bad  enough  to  be.  say.  the  victim  of  a 
crime,  or  to  be  In  fear  of  crime  and  disorder, 
when  you  have  recourse  only  to  an  Ineffec- 
tive police  force  and  to  a  court  system  heav- 
ily overburdened.  But  at  the  least,  in  that 
case  the  law  Is  on  your  side,  or  you  believe 
It  to  be;  there  Is  someone  to  whom  you  can 
turn. 

But  suppose  you  feel  that  the  armed  po- 
liceman is  not  there  to  protect  your  life  and 
rights  but  to  do  away  with  them?  Suppose 
even  the  Federal  Government  la  no  longer 
trying  to  assert  your  rights  In  court  and  its 
highest  law  enforcement  arm  seems  more 
Interested  In  helping  the  police  exterminate 
black  militants  than  in  Impartially  observ- 
ing and  enforcing  the  law?  Suppose  that,  by 
all  evidence  available  to  you.  the  law  does 
not  even  seem  to  be  on  your  side — Is  at  best 
Indifferent  and  at  worst  hoetUe? 

No  wonder  Dr.  Aaron  Shirley,  up  to  now 
a  moderate  black  leader  In  Jackson,  said  the 
other  day  that  "If  black  folks  have  to  die. 
they  ought  not  to  die  so  peacefully."  White 
men  who  read  that  as  a  threat  Instead  of 
a  desperate  plea  for  rudimentary  Justice  and 
humanity  can  make  no  Einswer  that  will  not 
ultimately  echo  the  Mississippi  patrolman 
who  said  after  the  Jackson  slaughter:  "You 
better  send  some  ambulances,  we  killed  some 
niggers." 


From  Chicago:  Months  after  Fred  Hamp- 
ton, a  Black  Panther  leader,  was  klUed  by 


DR.  RICHARD  GARDNER  DISCUSSES 
THE  EMOTIONAL  BARRIERS  TO 
RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
opponents  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
have  raised  many  objections  to  Senate 
ratification  of  this  treaty.  A  large  part  of 
their  attack  has  centered  on  what  they 
see  as  the  disastrous  effects  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  treaty  on  the  American 
people.  Frequently  mentioned  in  this  re- 
spect are  the  clauses  of  the  convention 
dealing  with  "mental  harm."  "the  Inter- 
national penal  tribunal,"  and  "extradi- 
tion." 

I  submit  that  these  and  similar  objec- 
tions are  entirely  without  merit 

The  recent  hearings  on  this  treaty  held 
by  a  special  Foreign  Relatlona  aubcom- 
mittee  dealt  primarily  with  the  legal  and 
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constitutional  aspects  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  However,  these  emotional 
objections  were  also  discussed,  and  were 
conclusively  dismissed  by  the  many  ex- 
pert witnesses  testifying  in  support  of 
Senate  ratification.  They  emphasized  the 
irrational  nature  of  many  of  these  argu- 
ments, and  pointed  out  that  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  treaty  leads  to 
prompt  rejection  of  these  objections. 

One  of  the  witnesses  supporting  the 
treaty  at  these  hearings  was  Dr.  Richard 
Gardner,  an  eminent  professor  of  law 
and  international  organization  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  Dr.  Gardner  specifi- 
cally directed  his  testimony  at  several  of 
these  emotional  arguments.  His  knowl- 
edgeable comments  are  well  worth 
noting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Gardner's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.   Richard   Gardner's   Testimony 

Various  objections,  to  be  sure,  have  been 
raised  against  ratification.  These  have  been 
carefully  examined  and  rejected  by  all  the 
relevant  divisions  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation— Including  the  Section  of  Individ- 
ual Rights  and  Responsibilities,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  World  Order  Through  Law, 
and  the  Section  on  International  and  Com- 
parative Law. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  is  not  self-executing.  Any 
Implementing  legislation  would  be  In  accord- 
ance with  our  domestic  procedure,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  subject  to  all  the  safeguards 
provided  In  the  Constitution,  Including  the 
substantive  guarantees  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  the  procedural  guarantees  In  the 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Amendments.  Needless  to  say,  acts  of  Geno- 
cide are  already  punishable  under  Federal  as 
well  as  State  law,  and  therefore  Implement- 
ing legislation  would  not  create  criminal 
liability  where  It  does  not  now  exist. 

The  American  people  regard  genocide  as 
abhorrent.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  act 
of  genocide  would  be  tolerated  or  defended 
by  them. 

The  Convention  has  been  carefully  and 
strictly  drawn  to  require  specific  intent  to 
commit  genocide:  therefore,  It  does  not 
apply,  as  some  have  suggested,  to  racial  dis- 
crimination, to  segregation,  or  to  American 
military  operations  in  Viet  Nam.  Other  spe- 
cified operations  were  dealt  with  by  the  Re- 
port of  the  ABA'S  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  which  deemed 
them  "not  meritorious." 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  Amer- 
icans abroad,  in  Viet  Nam  or  anywhere  else, 
are  normally  subject  to  local  criminal  law. 
If  a  foreign  sovereign  Includes  genocl(*e 
among  the  crimes  which  It  condemns,  then 
Americans  can  be  accused  of  committing  It 
there,  even  if  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  other  country  is  a  party  to  the  Conven- 
tion. Our  ratification  would  not  make  Amer- 
icans any  more  subject  to  foreign  prosecu- 
tion for  genocide  than  they  already  are. 

American  citizens  could  not  be  extradited 
to  Viet  Nam  to  be  tried  for  genocide  or  any 
other  crime.  Our  law  forbids  extradition  in 
the  absence  of  an  extradition  agreement  be- 
tween the  foreign  government  and  ourselves. 
We  have  no  such  agreement  with  any  pert  of 
Viet  Nam.  Article  VH  of  the  Convention  re- 
quires extradition  for  genocide  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  "laws  and  treaties  in  force". 

Our  ratification  of  this  Convention  will 
dissipate  the  embarrassing  contradiction  be- 
tween our  failure  to  act  and  our  traditional 


leadership  in  support  of  basic  human  rights. 
Ratification  will  put  the  United  States  in 
a  better  legal  and  moral  position  to  protest 
acts  of  genocide  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Ratification  will  also  increase  United  States 
influence  in  the  continuing  U.N.  process  ot 
defining  and  Implementing  legal  norms  in 
the  field  of  human  rights.  This  Is  surely  a 
cause  that  expresses  the  highest  Ideals  of 
the  American  people  and  advances  our  na- 
tional Interest.  At  a  time  when  our  commit- 
ment to  human  dignity  Is  being  questioned 
by  some  of  our  own  people  as  well  as  by 
some  overseas,  it  Is  particularly  Important 
that  we  ratify  a  treaty  so  fundamental  in 
Importance  and  so  thoroughly  consistent 
with  our  national  purpose. 


FRANCIS  BELLAMY 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  Monday, 
May  18,  was  the  birthday  of  an  impor- 
tant but  relatively  obscure  American, 
Francis  Bellamy,  clergyman  and  editor. 
He  led  a  full  and  varied  life  of  76  years: 
a  Baptist  minister  for  12  years,  serving 
successively  as  pastor  of  three  churches ; 
staff  member  and  contributor  to  the 
Youth's  Companion  and  to  various  other 
publications  for  another  12  years;  adver- 
tising editor  with  Everybody's  Magazine 
for  1 1  years ;  and  advertising  account  .ex- 
ecutive for  a  final  6  years  before  his  re- 
tirement. This  was  a  life  of  service  and 
achievement,  marked  by  concern  for  so- 
cial welfare,  for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  for  political  responsibility.  Francis 
Bellamy's  talent  for  concise  statement, 
and  his  heartfelt  passion  for  his  native 
land,  fused  once  in  that  noble  and  power- 
ful statement  for  which  his  name  is  re- 
membered today,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  flag.  This  statement,  as  Bellamy 
composed  it  for  the  national  public 
schools  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  in 
1892.  sponsored  by  Youth's  Companion 
read: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag — and  to  the 
Republic  lor  which  It  stands — one  Nation  In- 
divisible— with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Today  we  have  altered  the  phrase 
"my  flag"  to  "the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  and  we  have  added 
the  words  "under  God."  Otherwise,  the 
pledge  remains  as  Bellamy  wrote  It.  and 
this  pledge,  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
which  it  inspires  and  expresses,  stands 
today  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  great 
soul  and  penetrating  mind  of  Francis 
Bellamy.  It  is  fitting  that  this  Nation,  to 
which  he  wrote  so  fine  a  tribute,  should 
rejoice  upon  the  anniversary  of  his  birth 
May  18.  1855. 

Having  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
concur  in  making  May  18  a  special  day 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 


JOHN  GRAVES 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  I  speak,  for  all  Senators  in  express- 
ing sorrow  over  the  imtimely  death  of 
John  L.  Graves,  who  formerly  served 
with  distinction  as  assistant  secretary 
for  the  majority  in  the  Senate. 

John's  assistance  to  the  Senators  and 
staff  during  his  service  was  extremely 
helpful  and  sound.  He  always  discharged 
his  duties  in  a  courteous  and  responsible 
manner  and  was  a  valued  and  trusted 


friend.  His  retirement  from  the  Senate 
due  to  illness  afforded  John  an  opportu- 
nity to  embark  on  a  new  career  where 
his  knowledge  of  the  legislative  process 
could  continue  to  be  of  assistance.  His 
absence  will  be  missed  by  all. 

We  extend  to  his  wife,  Karen,  and  his 
children,  Cody  and  Caroline,  our  deepest 
and  heartfelt  sympathy. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
more  than  3  years  since  a  military  junta 
overthrew  Greece's  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment and  seized  power. 

Since  that  time  it  has  appeared  to 
many  of  our  European  allies  and  to 
Greeks  of  all  political  persuasions  that 
the  United  States  has  been  the  primary 
suporter  of  the  junta,  despite  the  partial, 
unspecified  U.S.  arms  embargo.  One  of 
the  most  telling  criticisms  has  been  that 
we  have  been  preoccupied  with  short- 
term  tactical  military  considerations  at 
the  expense  of  our  best  moral,  political, 
and  strategic  interests. 

One  of  the  leading  students  of  the 
Greek  political  situation  and  U.S.  policy 
is  Dr.  George  Anastoplo,  chairman  of 
the  political  science  department  at  Ro- 
sary College,  River  Forest,  HI.  His  per- 
ceptive article  in  the  spring  1970,  issue  of 
the  Southwest  Review  is  worthy  of  our 
closest  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Swan  Song  of  an  Eagle:  America  in  Greece 

(By  George  Anastaplo) 

I 

A  conspiracy  of  Greek  colonels,  in  an  army 
trained  and  equipped  for  a  generation  by  the 
United  States,  began  In  the  early  hours  of 
April  21,  1967,  to  put  American  foreign  policy 
to  a  decisive  test.  A  challenge  was.  In  effect. 
Issued  that  morning  to  the  purpose  and  good 
faith  of  what  we  Americans  have  been  doing 
the  past  quarter-century  not  only  in  Greece 
but  all  over  the  world.  The  remarkable  fall- 
\ire  of  the  United  States  to  rise  to  this  occa- 
sion in  Greece  has  been  Irresponsible,  reveal- 
ing, and  disquieting.  Our  failure  to  appreci- 
ate where  our  true  Interests  lie  and  what  our 
strength  consists  In  suggests  that  we  may 
not  possess  the  prudence  required  if  so  great 
a  power  as  ours  Is  to  be  used  responsibly. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  United  States, 
dedicated  to  Imperialism,  is  determined  to 
ally  itself  with  "reactionary"  govenunents  all 
over  the  world  (whether  from  ideological 
sympathy  or  from  considerations  of  military 
strategy)  really  offer  us  more  comfort  than 
the  circumstances  permit.  For  they  at  least 
Infer  a  sense  of  purpose  from  what  our  gov- 
ernment has  been  doing.  It  might  even  be 
some  comfort,  for  Instance,  If  we  could  be 
assured  that  the  colonels  who  struck  down 
the  troubled  constitutional  government  of 
Greece  In  AprU,  1967,  acted  at  the  direction, 
or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the  United 
States.  Instead,  we  seem  to  have  been  caught 
by  surprise  on  that  occasion,  unable  to  re- 
spond prudently  to  what  these  men  were  or 
to  what  could  be  expected  of  them. 

One  can  see  In  our  confused  and  vacillat- 
ing poUcy  toward  Greece  since  the  colonels 
seized  power  critical  features  of  the  ^proach 
In  handling  foreign  affairs  which  led  to  our 
debacle  in  Vietnam.  On  one  side  of  the  world, 
otir  approach  led  to  xinbecoming  paralysis; 
on  the  other  side,  to  wasteftil  adventure.  We 
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have  exhibited  In  both  pla  les  an  Inability 
to  Influence  the  armed  mli  orlty  whom  we 
have  ftirnlshed  the  weapons  and  respect- 
abJUty  which  they  requlie  to  maintain 
themselves  in  pKjwer  against  the  wishes  and 
welfare  of  most  of  their  countrymen  and 
against  the  long-run  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Critical  In  both  Greece  and  Vietnam 
have  been  our  remarkable  nablllty  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  and  our  willingness  to 
accept  appraisals  that  permitted  us  to  con- 
tinue doing  what  we  had  been  doing — in 
one  case,  nothing.  In  the  other  case,  too 
much.  Such  reluctance  to  learn  and  there- 
after to  change  course  threat  ens  our  ultimate 
tmdoing  as  a  great  people. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  t  j  argue  that  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  has  been  disastrous  tioth 
abroad  and  at  home,  so  m\.  ch  so  that  even 
the  American  politician  wh(    wanted  In  1954 
to  take  us  Into  Indochina  1 1  support  of  the 
French   Is  now  constrained   as  President  to 
attempt  to  withdraw  us  froiti  there  as  unob- 
trusively as  possible.  In  Vietnam  we  over- 
stepped ourselves  and  did  sei  ious  damage  not 
only  to  others  but  to  oursslves  as  well,  so 
much  so  that  we  have  (In  excessive  reaction 
to  that  misstep)  refused  to  ict  where  we  can 
and  should  do  so  effectlvel  r.  This,  we  have 
been  told,  is  In  conformity  with  the  deter- 
mination that  the  United  S  lates  now  expose 
abroad   a   "low  proflle."  Tl  us.  we   are   now 
moving  to  redeem  our  failur :  In  Vietnam  and 
to  insure  that  we  have  "no  more  Vletnams." 
But  in  Greece,  we  have  i  ince  April.  1967. 
so  conducted  ourselves  as  tc  repudiate  a  suc- 
cess, and  Indeed  perhaps  i  he  greatest  suc- 
cess of  our  foreign  policy     ince  the  Second 
World  War.  There  the  Amet  lean  eagle  can  -e 
said  to  have  soared,  to  Kav;  displayed  Itself 
In  11^  majesty  and  sense  o:  purpose.  For  It 
was  In  Greece,  we  have  been  reminded  again 
and  again,  that  the  Unlte<    States  did  help 
a  beleaguered  people  save  1  self  (virtually  at 
the  last  minute)    from  being  taken  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  It  was    n  Oreece^hat  a 
seriously  trouble  constitut:  onal  government 
was  saved  from  Imminent  collapse  and  the 
economic   and   social   cond  tlons   for   Its   re- 
vival and  maintenance  we  e  furnished.  In- 
deed,  we   are   told.   It   wis   what   we   did   In 
Greece  that  provided  the  e  lodel  and  the  In- 
spiration  for    what    we    w<  re    to   do    Imme- 
diately thereafter  on  a  gra  id  scale  In  West- 
ern Europe   through   the   1  .larshall   Plan.   It 
was  what  we  did  in  Greece    hat  earned  for  us 
the  gratitude  and  respect    if  virtually  every 
major   political   leader   of   that   country,   so 
much  so  that  we  enjoyed  t  lere  for  a  genera- 
tion   (with   general   appro  al   of   the    Greek 
people)  remarkable  privileges  for  the  mlUtary 
facilities   and    operations    that    we   consider 
vital  for  the  defense  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  of  Exirope. 

It  was  what  we  did  nol  do  In  Greece  In 
AprU.  1967.  when  the  colo  lels  dared  to  rise 
that  compelled  some  Oree  cs  to  begin  ques- 
tion the  Judgment  of  the  United  States  In 
Greece.  It  was  what  we  did  not  do  during 
1967  and  1968,  as  an  oppi  essive,  self-right- 
eous, and  Incompetent  reg  me  (cynically  In- 
voking the  American  alliance)  systematically 
purged  from  their  posts  meet  of  the  military, 
political,  and  financial  leaders  who  had  been 
closest  to  the  United  Stat«  b.  that  led  Greeks 
to  question  the  good  fal  ;h  of  the  United 
States  In  Greece.  It  was  w  :iat  we  did  not  do 
when  opposition  to  the  rej  Ime  was  expressed 
m  Its  most  authoritative  f  )rm  on  September 
30.  1969,  that  required  Creeks  to  question 
the  seriousness  of  the  professed  American 
concern  for  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
government  in  their  count|-y.  In  short,  it  was 
what  we  have  not  done  in  Greece  since  April, 
1967.  that  has  raised  far-teaching  questions 
about  the  reliability  of  tht  United  States  as 
an  ally  In  the  cause  of  freedom  under  the 
rule  of  law,  unless  that  ireedom  Is  so  for- 
ttmate  as  to  seem  to  be  tt  reatened  from  the 
extreme  left. 
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The  army  which  was  exploited  by  a  hand- 
ful of  Junior  officers  on  the  evening  of  April 
20,  1967,  had  been  trained  in  large  part  by 
the  United  States  here  and  In  Greece.  Pro- 
motions and  assignments  of  officers  were 
usually  made  with  American  consultation. 
The  relations  between  the  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican commands  were  Intimate  and  warm: 
Greek  officers  regarded  the  Americans  as 
saviors  of  their  country,  a  bulwark  against 
the  Inundation  of  Greece  by  "Slavic  Com- 
munism" from  across  her  northern  borders. 
American  officers  admired  In  Greece  an  army 
which  had  fought  well  in  1940-41  (despite 
overwhelming  odds)  against  both  Italian 
and  German  Invaders,  which  had  been  fur- 
ther tested  m  the  Civil  War  of  1944-49.  and 
which  had  contributed  gallantry  thereafter 
to  the  United  Nations  effort  In  Korea. 

When  the  long-planned  conspiracy  struck 
m  April.  1967,  proclaiming  that  It  was  sav- 
ing Greece  from  communism.  It  brought  to 
power  officers  who  had  never  distinguished 
themselves  In  any  of  the  three  campaigns 
which  had  shaped  the  contemporary  Greek 
army:  these  officers  had  Just  barely  received 
their  commissions  in  1940:  they  had,  for  the 
most  part,  sat  out  (and.  In  a  few  instances, 
may  even  have  collaborated  with)  the  Oc- 
cupation ol  Greece  by  the  Germans;  and  they 
had  done  far  less  In  the  antlcommunlst  Civil 
War  and  in  the  Korean  War  than  many  of 
their  colleagues  whom  they  proceeded  to 
arrest,  dismiss,  and  exile  in  order  to  secure 
the  power  they  had  unlawfully  seized. 

American  military  experts  had  consistently 
assured  Washington  before  April,  1967,  that 
the  equipment,  training,  and  advice  we  had 
so  generously  provided  the  Greek  army  had 
helped  shape  It  Into  one  of  the  best  In  Eu- 
rope, man  for  man.  Since  the  seizure  of 
power  In  1967,  extensive  purges  have  stripped 
the  army  of  most  of  the  senior  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle  and 
who  had  thereafter  served  in  Important 
NATO  assignments  The  better  younger  offi- 
cers have  been  assigned  to  posts  where  they 
cm  be  least  dangerous  to  the  usurpers. 

Thus,  the  military  apparatus  that  we 
helped  put  together  has  been  dismantled. 
Nevertheless,  one  finds  upon  talking  to  our 
military  experts  both  in  Athens  and  at  the 
Pentagon  that  their  assessment  Is  that  the 
Greek  army  remains  as  good  as  it  was.  When 
were  they  wrong,  now  or  then?  Greek  officers 
with  whom  one  can  talk  confidentially  insist 
that  the  American  Judgment  Is  based  on 
superficial  considerations,  on  what  Is  readily 
apparent  to  the  visiting  reviewing  officer, 
rather  than  on  the  spirit  of  the  army  and 
on  the  quality  of  the  officers  who  are  now  In 
the  ascendancy.  I  was  told  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  my  most  recent  visit  to 
Greece  (In  September-October,  1969),  that 
the  army  officers  least  respected  by  their  col- 
leagues have  been  the  ones  who  have  gone 
along  with  the  colonels  and  who  have  been 
put  In  key  positions:  such  officers  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  bear  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  kind  of  men  who  have  seized 
power  on  this  occasion;  such  officers  are  the 
only  ones  whom  the  present  rulers  of  Greece 
dare  trust.  The  conspirators  who  now  rule 
Greece  remain  obsessively  alert  to  threats  of 
conspiracy,  so  much  so  that  the  common  good 
Is  readily  sacrificed  In  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve themselves  In  power. 

This  is  the  evaluation  one  hears  again  and 
again  of  what  has  been  happening  as  well 
m  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
country:  the  elements  In  the  community 
which  had  been  held  in  contempt  by  the  bulk 
of  the  residents — Irrespective  of  their  politi- 
cal sympathies — are  the  ones  who  are  now 
collaborating  with  the  colonels'  tyranny. 
Often,  they  are  the  very  men  who  collabo- 
rated with  the  Germans  during  the  Occupa- 
tion a  generation  ago:  they  are  now  able  to 
reassert  themselves,  Just  as  are  the  practi- 


tioners of  torture  who  had  been  without 
"serious"  employment  since  the  Civil  War. 
These  collaborators  take  care  to  parade  them- 
selves as  acting  with  the  sufferance,  perhaps 
even  at  the  instigation,  of  the  United  States: 
these  are  the  people  we  have  permitted  our- 
selves to  remain  associated  with  In  Greece, 
In  order  (as  the  Preamble  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  of  April  4,  1949,  proclaims) 
"to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage 
and  civilisation  of  (our)  peoples,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  democracy,  individual 
liberty  and  the  rule  of  law." 

One  might  have  hoped  that  our  sense  of 
self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of  our  long-term 
Interest  In  the  Mediterranean,  would  keep 
us  from  continuing  to  be  thus  Identified 
with  the  worst  elements  Ui  an  allied  country, 
with  the  very  elements  which  have  now  been 
charged  with  attempting  to  export  military 
subversion  of  parliamentary  Institutions  to 
Italy  as  well. 

Ill 

When  the  colonels  took  over,  we  found  our- 
selves confronted  In  Greece  (for  the  first 
time  since  the  Second  World  War)  by  a 
government  we  did  not  know.  We  did  know 
that  our  sincere  friends  In  Greece — royalists, 
liberals,  conservatives — were  Immdelately  ar- 
rested by  these  colonels.  We  also  knew  that 
the  communist  threat  of  which  so  much  was 
made  by  the  colonels  (and  by  the  Greek- 
Americans  whom  they  tricked)  was  un- 
founded, so  much  so  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  less  and  less  made  of  that 
Justification  as  the  regime  becomes  more  and 
more  secure.  But  the  American  government 
hoped  that  the  colonels  were  sincere  In  the 
assurances  they  offered  that  they  would  re- 
turn the  country  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  possible, 

American  officials  not  only  hoped  that  this 
was  so,  but  also  somehow  believed  It — and, 
even  worse,  they  acted  on  that  belief.  What 
they  have  said  both  publicly  and  privately, 
In  both  Athens  and  Washington,  exposed 
them  as  believing  that  the  colonels  had 
extensive  popular  support  and  that  their  In- 
tentions were  honorable.  (One  could  see, 
upon  discussing  Greek  affairs  with  American 
officials  In  1967  and  1968.  how  the  Vietnam 
debacle  was  permitted  to  happen.)  It  Is  In- 
deed curious  that  our  officials  would  not 
understand  what  was  being  revealed  for  all 
the  world  to  see  about  the  real  Intentions  and 
the  standing  In  their  country  of  the  colonels 
by  the  many  courtmartlals  of  dissenting 
citizens,  by  the  widespread  and  deliberate 
use  of  torture  on  suspected  opponents,  by 
the  extensive  purges  of  all  the  principal  in- 
stltutlons  of  the  country,  by  the  Incessant 
propaganda  campaigns  (reinforced  by  re- 
peated raids  on  the  treasury)  disparaging  the 
old  way  and  extolling  the  new.  and  by  the 
staging  In  September,  1968,  of  a  "constitu- 
tional referendum"  in  which  no  effective  op- 
position to  the  program  espoused  by  the 
government  was  permitted. 

Our  friends  In  Greece — friends  of  all 
parties  and  of  no  party — pleaded  with  Ameri- 
can officials  to  do  something,  at  least  to  dis- 
associate themselves  from  the  regime,  to 
counter  the  Impressions  deliberately  given  by 
the  colonels  to  the  Greek  army  that  the  take- 
over had  been  executed  or  was  being  main- 
tained at  the  Instigation  of  Americans.  We 
have  made  halfhearted  efforts  from  time  to 
time  to  disassociate  ourselves  from  the 
regime,  but  none  that  were  really  serious,  and 
certainly  none  having  the  decisiveness  and 
effect  which  would  have  characterized  our 
actions  for  everyone  in  Greece  to  see  If  we  had 
detected  an  incipient  communist  dictatorship 
In  that  country.  We  have  Insisted  that  we 
should  not  Interfere  with  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  another  country — a  rather  unfor- 
tunate time  and  place,  considering  our  In- 
terference theretofore  in  Greek  affairs,  sud- 
denly to  become  so  principled  In  this  respect. 
It  should   be  noticed,   moreover,   that  the 
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principal  "Interference"  call  for  by  our 
friends  In  Greece  has  been  that  we  make  It 
absolutely  clear  to  the  Greek  people  that 
we  are  not  supporting  the  colonels. 

The  most  charitable  explanation  of  why 
we  did  not  act  In  1967  and  1968  Is  that  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  deceived.  We  allowed 
ourselves  to  believe,  against  the  evidence 
that  was  there  for  all  to  see.  that  the  colonels 
meant  well  and  that,  maybe,  they  would  soon 
go  away.  We  refused  to  exercise  our  Judg- 
ment and  thereby  began  to  fritter  away  our 
Influence.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  us 
that  the  colonels,  who  had  started  by  being 
apprehensive  of  what  we  might  do  to  them, 
have  come  to  regard  us  with  contempt  and 
that  the  Greek  people,  who  had  looked  to 
us  with  hope,  have  come  to  regard  us  with 
Increasing  disappointment  and  hostility.  In- 
deed, It  IS  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
colonels  also  will  be  able  to  become  openly 
hostile  to  the  United  States  If  only  to  win 
thereby  some  genuine  support  from  a  people 
who  feel  betrayed  by  us. 

Our  political  analysts  now  have  only  one 
argument  to  fall  back  upon  In  Justifying  our 
continued  acquiescence  with  the  colonels, 
the  assurances  given  them  by  the  Amerlcaui 
military  that  the  Greek  army  Is  still  In  ex- 
cellent condition,  that  our  military  bases  In 
Greece  are  still  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  colonels  are 
able  to  guarantee  those  bases  to  us.  Our  loss 
of  bases  In  Libya  and  the  marked  coolness 
toward  us  In  Turkey  merely  intensify  the 
admiration  of  the  Pentagon  for  our  Greek 
ally,  an  admiration  that  disregards  the  polit- 
ical component  of  any  realistic  military  as- 
sessment. But  It  is  likely  that  the  people  who 
now  counsel  us  about  being  "pragmatic" 
with  respect  to  Greece  are  of  the  same  men- 
tality (they  may  even  be  the  same  Individ- 
uals) as  those  who  counseled  us  ten,  or  even 
five,  years  ago  to  be  pragmatic  (and  con- 
sequently self-destructive)  with  respect  to 
Turkey  and  Libya. 

Do  we  really  believe  the  colonels  will  stay 
forever?  We  act  as  If  we  do  believe  that. 
When  the  colonels  do  leave — after  five  years 
or  a  decade  or  even  a  generation  of  domestic 
strife  and  bitterness — what  kind  of  regime 
do  we  anticipate  will  follow  to  Greece? 

Do  we  care? 

rv 

The  American  government  did  begin  In 
1969  to  have  second  thoughts  about  Greece. 
It  had  finally  become  app>arent,  at  least  to 
our  political  experts,  that  things  were  not 
going  well  In  Greece  and  that  the  colonels  had 
not  the  slightest  Intention  either  of  with- 
drawing from  power  or  of  restoring  consti- 
tutional government.  Indeed,  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment had  even  begun  to  be  an  embar- 
rassment to  Its  faithful  American  ally.  Al- 
though we  have  taken  half-hearted  meas- 
ures against  the  colonels  from  time  to  time, 
we  have  always  refused  to  resort  to  those 
actions  (culminating  In  an  announced  re- 
pudiation of  our  military  association  with 
Greece)  which  would  probably  have  aroused 
the  Greek  army  to  bring  down  Its  usurpers. 

We  have  never  been  more  than  half- 
hearted In  disassociating  ourselves  from  the 
colonels  because  we  felt  (after  awhile)  that 
we  had  finally  come  to  know  who  they  were. 
That  is,  we  have  had  to  find  out  what  the 
colonels  are  like,  unpmlatable  and  unprom- 
ising as  they  have  turned  out  to  be,  and 
so  they  have  become  familiar  and  hence 
"acceptable"  to  us  as  allies.  In  this  attitude, 
consistent  with  our  desire  for  a  "low  profile," 
we  have  been  "pragmatic":  we  have  Insisted, 
that  Is,  that  It  Is  better  to  "bear  those  Ills  we 
have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 
Even  80,  our  Insistence,  since  1967,  that  we 
did  not  know  whose  government  would  follow 
If  the  colonels  were  obliged  to  decamp  re- 
quired a  dtilberate  act  of  self-deception  on 
our  part;  for  It  did  not  require  much  talent 


to  figure  out  In  1967  or  In  1968  or  In  1969 
who  would  have  succeeded  to  power  In  Greece 
upon  the  departure  of  the  colonels. 

The  United  States  has  faced  three  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  any  potential  successor 
to  the  colonels:  would  he  be  friendly  to  the 
United  States?  would  he  be  wanted  by  the 
Greek  people?  and  would  he  serve  If  the 
opportunity  offered  Itself?  The  potential 
successor  one  has  heard  most  about  In  the 
three  years  since  the  colonels  took  over  was 
Constantlne  Karamanlls,  living  since  1963 
m  self-imposed  exile  In  Paris.  The  United 
States  had  to  admit,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Karamanlls,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  on 
the  first  count:  Mr.  Karamanlls.  who  had 
served  successfully  for  almost  eight  years 
(between  1955  and  1963)  as  a  conservative 
prime  minister  of  Greece,  was  indeed  a 
proven  friend  of  the  United  States.  So  our 
officials  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  Insistence 
that  nobody  In  Greece  really  wanted  Mr. 
Karamanlls  any  more,  or  that,  even  if  he  was 
wanted,  he  would  not  be  willing  or  able  to 
return  to  Greece  to  take  up  anew  the  bur- 
dens of  office. 

Of  course,  all  this  was  unpersuasive  ration- 
alization for  an  unimaginative,  sadly  irre- 
sponsible, and  ultimately  Inexplicable  do- 
nothing  policy.  Consequently,  no  serious  ef- 
fort was  made  by  our  government  to  find 
out  either  what  the  Greek  people  and  the 
politicians  wanted  or  what  Mr.  Karamanlls 
thought.  I  recall  having  to  Insist  at  length 
to  our  official  experts  both  in  Washington 
and  In  Athens,  In  1967,  In  1968,  and  In  early 
1969,  that  there  could  be  no  question  that 
Mr.  Karamanlls  was  the  overwhelming  fav- 
orite of  the  Greek  people  to  replace  the  colo- 
nels Immediately,  that  even  the  minority 
of  sincere  supporters  of  the  colonels  preferred 
him  to  them,  and  that  he  himself  would  be 
willing  and  able  to  return  to  Greece  in  the 
appropriate  circumstances.  What  I  knew, 
our  officials  could  have  known,  simply  by 
talking  to  people  In  Athens  and  in  the  towns 
of  Greece,  In  the  villages,  and  In  the  coun- 
tryside, as  well  as  by  talking  to  the  most 
eminent  Greeks  living  abroad. 

But  It  was  easier  for  our  government,  bur- 
dened with  Its  troubles  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  and  concerned  about  the  in- 
stability of  the  Middle  East,  to  rely  upon  the 
colonels'  pronouncements  and  assurances, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  argue  that  If  the 
Greeks  really  did  not  like  the  colonels'  regime 
they  would  have  expressed  themselves  In 
more  acts  of  violence  than  had  yet  become 
evident.  "Why  should  we  resist  In  this  way, 
and  thereby  risk  our  lives  and  Uberty  and 
Jobs,"  Greeks  have  responded  to  such  an 
argument  from  Americans,  "when  It  Is 
e\-ldent  to  us  that  the  Junta  is  ruling  only 
because  your  government  wants  at  at  least 
permits  it  to  do  so?"  Or,  put  In  the  American 
vernacular,  "Why  fight  city  hall?"  No  doubt, 
some  criticisms  can  be  made  of  the  Greek 
people,  and  particularly  of  all  their  political 
leaders,  of  the  past  decade.  But  this  Is  not 
the  occasion,  nor  Is  it  my  role,  to  do  so: 
there  are  Greeks  enough  to  do  this  In  due 
time.  My  legitimate  concern  axxi  duty  are 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  my  govern- 
ment In  Washington — and  that  conduct  has 
been  incredibly  fooUsh  both  In  its  disregard 
of  moral  principle  and  In  Its  strategic  short- 
sightedness In  going  along  with  a  regime 
far  worse  than  the  one  which  was  over- 
thrown. 

And  so  there  were  two  and  a  half  years  of 
self-deception,  of  false  hopes,  of  repeated 
postponements  of  the  decisions  that  should 
have  been  made  by  the  United  States.  But 
then  there  came  Mr.  Karamanlls's  Paris 
statement  of  September  30,  1969.  The  state- 
ment made  absolutely  clear  what  bad  been 
apparent  to  everyone  who  had  talked  seri- 
ously with  Mr.  Karamanlls  since  the  summer 
of  1967,  that  he  thought  the  colonels  a  dis- 
aster for  Greece  both  domestically  and  In- 


ternationally and  that  he  was  willing  to 
accept  a  political  role  in  Greece  upon  their 
removal  from  office.  The  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  his  statement  In  Greece,  from  peo- 
ple and  politicians  of  all  political  persua- 
sions, made  absolutely  clear  what  should 
have  been  long  apparent  to  anyone  who 
claims  any  ability  to  gauge  the  sentiment 
of  a  suppressed  people — that  the  Greek  peo- 
ple and  their  legitimate  leaders  are  sick  and 
tired  of  the  colonels  and  eager  to  have  Mr. 
Karamanlls  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
"democracy.  Individual  liberty  and  the  rule 
of  law"  to  his  troubled  country. 


Those  of  us  who  have  been  predicting 
serious  damage  to  both  the  United  States 
and  Greece  if  we  continue  to  support  the 
colonels'  regime  and  thereby  help  perpet- 
uate It  in  power  vrill,  I  am  afraid,  have  an 
opportunity  to  test  our  prediction.  It  now 
seems  likely  that  even  the  halfhearted  re- 
bukes the  United  States  has  leveled  now 
and  then  at  the  colonels  are  going  to  be 
suspended  (and  that  the  military  aid  we  have 
partially  suspended  is  now  going  to  be  fully 
restored).  Indeed,  the  United  States  further 
identified  Itself  with  th»  colonels'  regime  by 
making  unsuccessful  efforts  In  December, 
1969,  to  dissuade  member  governments  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  from  "ptish[lng  Greece) 
out  of  the  family  of  free  nations." 

We  can  expect  the  dramatic  Karamanlls 
intervention  of  September,  1969,  soon  to 
begin  to  lose  momentum — and  with  It  the 
hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  continuing 
Greek  crisis.  We  can  expect  to  find  serious- 
minded  Greeks  becoming  even  more  bitter 
than  they  already  are  about  the  role  of  the 
United  States  In  their  country.  This  should 
be  accompanied,  among  Informed  Greeks,  by 
a  sense  of  helplessness  even  deeper  than  be- 
fore the  Issuance  of  the  Karamanlls  state- 
ment on  which  so  many  hopes  had  ridden. 
We  can  expect  to  find,  thereafter,  a  sense  of 
resignation  among  moderate  Greeks  and  ( for 
the  first  time)  even  some  cooperation  with 
the  regime  by  some  educated  men  who  will 
come  to  feel  that  they  must  "get  on  with 
the  business  of  living."  Thus,  within  a  cou- 
ple of  years  we  can  expect  to  find  that  even 
Mr.  Karamanlls  will  have  become  pass^,  as 
Greeks  discern  he  has  been  exposed  to  be 
as  helpless  as  they  are  to  Influence  the 
Americans  or  to  displace  the  colonels. 

When  the  regime  has  thus  found  Its  posi- 
tion better  secured — with  Mr.  Karamanlls 
(and  other  political  figures)  out  of  conten- 
tion from  abroad  and  with  its  thorough 
purges  of  domestic  Institutions  completed — 
the  colonels  can  then  begin  to  try  to  repair 
the  damage  they  will  have  done  in  their 
campaign  to  remain  in  power  at  all  costs. 
Thus,  for  example,  they  can  then  consider 
devaluating  the  drachma,  which  has  been 
much  abused  and  artificially  maintained  by 
them  in  order  to  bolster  their  prestige  among 
economic  illiterates  and  Greek-Americans. 
Whether  a  recession  develops  in  1971  may 
depend  on  how  lucky  Greece  and  the  col- 
onels are.  on  what  happens  elsewhere  in 
Europe  and  In  the  Middle  East.  Certainly,  the 
colonels  have  recklessly  created  conditions 
for  serious  economic  and  social  difficulties 
In  Greece — If  not  for  themselves,  at  least 
for  their  successors. 

There  Is  no  prospect  In  Greece  of  a  return 
to  genuine  parliamentary  government  so  long 
as  the  colone!s  stay.  They  themselves  must 
realize  that  they  could  not  long  survive, 
should  martial  law  be  lifted  and  shoud 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  be  re- 
stored, the  public  ridicule  which  the  lib- 
erated Greek  people  would  be  capable  of  and 
which  the  colonels  already  Invite.  A  public 
debate  Is  something  that  none  of  them  has 
experience  in  or  Is  capable  of:  without  their 
guns  and  tanks  they  would  be  laughlngstocks 
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AN  ELOQUENT  PLEA  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
millions  of  Americans  across  our  Nation 
are  besieging  their  representatives  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  end  our  tragic  mil- 
itary involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
After  15  years  of  U.S.  involvement,  the 
loss  of  44,000  American  lives,  the  wounds 
Inflicted  upon  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion servicemen,  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $100  billion  in  desperately  needed 
resources,  the  rapid  decline  in  America's 
moral  leadership  around  the  world,  the 
divisiveness,  turmoil,  and  violence  at 
home,  the  damage  wrought  upon  our 
economy,  Americans  are  saying  that  for 
whatever  real  or  imaginary  interest  we 
might  have  had  in  Southeast  Asia,  we 
have  given  in  blood  and  treasures  much 
more  than  our  share. 

Among  the  most  cogent  and  eloquent 
of  these  pleas  for  peace  is  that  of  James 
W.  and  Elizabeth  Rouse,  of  Columbia, 
Md.  In  an  open  letter  to  the  President, 
reprinted  at  their  own  expense  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  3,  1970,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rouse  call  upon  the  President 
to  extricate  our  Nation  rapidly  from  the 
widening  military  quagmire  in  Indochina 
and  to  "wage  peace,  Mr.  President,  as  it 
has  never  been  waged  before." 

To  their  beautifully  written  and  per- 
suasive message,  one  thought  should  be 
added.  Congress  must  live  up  to  its  own 
constitutional  responsibilities  over  the 
issue  of  peace  and  war.  It  can  no  longer 
sit  back  falsely  claiming  that  the  war  is 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  President. 
Since  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  stop  the  war.  Congress  must 
share  with  the  President  the  culpability 
for  continuing  the  war  or  the  credit  for 
bringing  it  to  an  end.  Thus,  I  would  add, 
"Let  the  Congress  and  the  President 
move  forward  and  wage  peace  together." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rouse  stand  among 
Maryland's  finest  and  most  civic-minded 
citizens.  Their  expression  for  peace  is 
further  evidence  that  they  live  among 
the  angels.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  poetic  and  important  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RiCHAJiD  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 

Deab  Mb.  PREsmENT:  We  know  It  is  your 
purpose  to  lead  our  country  to  peace.  We 
write  to  help:  to  plead  the  case  for  a  course 
of  action  that  can  bring  peace — and  hope 
and  new  unity  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  the  Viet  Cong  nor 
the  people  of  Vietnam  nor  of  China  who 
threaten  our  country.  It  is  war  Itself. 

You  can  "win"  this  war.  That  Is,  you  can 
annihilate  the  people  we  are  fighting,  their 
land,  and  their  homes — and  you  can  do  it 
quickly,  but  at  the  price  of  using  weapons 
so  dreadful  and  spreading  destruction  so  ap- 
palling that  neither  your  conscience  nor  that 
of  our  nation  will  permit  It.  To  so  "win" 
the  war  would  be  to  lose  the  soul  of  our  na- 
tion and  our  people. 

So  we  wage  war  within  the  narrow  outer 
limits  of  our  national  conscience,  destroy- 
ing over  time  the  nation  we  seek  to  save 
and  eating  away  the  fabric  of  our  own  so- 
ciety here  at  home. 

Responsible,  adult  Americans  are  sickened 


by  this  war.  They  are  horrified  by  the  world- 
wide Image  of  America  as  a  brutal  bully 
among  little  nations  a  long  way  from  our 
shore.  They  are  deeply  worried  about  the 
widespread  erosion  of  faith  In  our  nation 
among  the  fine  young  people  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  They  are  worried  about  the 
ability  of  our  country  to  survive  the  dis- 
illusionment and  division  that  is  making 
violence  and  counter  violence  commonplace 
in  American  life. 

And  what  If  we  should  "win,"  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— within  the  limits  of  destruction  to 
which  our  national  conscience  so  far  has 
been  stretched?  What  If  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  give  up  and  go  back 
north?  What  then?  Do  we  bring  our  boys 
home  and  wait — wait  for  the  next  Commu- 
nist excursion  In  Southeast  Asia?  And  do  we 
then  move  In  again  to  protect  South  Viet- 
nam or  Cambodia  or  Laos?  And  what  about 
Europe — and  the  Middle  East — and  Africa? 
Do  we  really  mean  to  police  the  world  with 
American  resources  and  American  lives?  Can 
we  defend  the  freedom  of  the  world  by  war — 
without  destroying  the  very  freedom  and 
dignity  and  morality  we  mean  to  uphold? 

Mr.  President,  Isn't  war  Itself  our  proven 
enemy — isn't  war  Itself  obsolete — Isn't  war 
an  unreliable  system  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  and  democracy?  Isn't  it.  In  fact,  the 
greatest  danger  that  confronts  our  people 
and  our  way  of  life? 

Mr.  President,  you  can  use  the  enormous 
Investment  in  Indo-Chlna  to  mark  victory 
for  mankind.  Let  this  be  where  a  great  na- 
tion discovered  the  futility  of  war  and  hai 
the  courage  and  wisdom  to  proclaim  thai 
discovery  to  the  world. 

Be  the  giant  of  this  century,  Mr.  President, 
by  letting  the  world  know  that  war  Itself  is 
man's  greatest  enemy.  Pledge  this  nation  to 
building — beginning  now — a  system  of  order 
throughout  the  world  to  replace  war  as  an 
Instrument  for  settling  differences  among 
nations. 

Go  before  the  nation,  before  Congress,  be- 
fore the  U.N.:  instruct  your  embassies 
throughout  the  world  that  the  U.S.  means 
business  In  ending  war. 

Begin  by  announcing  the  earliest  possible 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  schedule  the  with- 
drawal. In  the  shortest  possible  time,  of  all 
American  troops  from  foreign  lands  every- 
where. Lead  the  country  to  committing  a 
big  share  of  the  billions  of  dollars  thus 
saved  for  the  Improvement  of  environment 
and  for  the  advancement  of  health  and 
education  throughout  the  world. 

Enlist  the  resources  of  business,  of  youth, 
of  the  universities,  of  our  vast  technology 
In  a  massive  effort  to  build  a  system  to  main- 
tain peace  without  the  threat  of  war.  Com- 
mission a  group  of  our  most  resourceful  lead- 
ers to  design  the  techniques  for  waging 
peace. 

Wage  peace,  Mr.  President,  as  It  has  never 
been  waged  before. 

Some  will  point  to  the  risk  of  waging 
peace — and  there  Is  risk.  But  let  it  be 
measured  against  the  risk  of  waging  war — the 
risk  of  financial,  social,  and  moral  exhaustion 
such  as  our  country  now  faces.  Let's  start 
taking  risks,  Mr.  President,  on  the  side  of 
peace — of  morality — of  Justice.  Let's  align  our 
people  and  our  nation  with  love  and  hope 
Instead  of  hate  and  fear. 

And  there  are  those  who  point  In  despair 
to  the  Inevitability  of  war.  Let  them  note 
that  institutions  change.  Slavery,  child  labor, 
and  second-class  citizenship  for  women  have 
largely  disappeared  In  modern  times.  Man- 
kind surges  forward.  In  our  day.  In  Its  claim 
for  freedom  and  dignity,  wiping  out  colonial- 
ism— building  civil  rights  Into  the  structure 
of  law.  The  time  has  come  to  destroy  the 
most  oppressive,  extravagant,  archaic,  and 
Irrelevant  Institution  of  all — War! 
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In  this  campaign,  Mr.  President,  you  will 
bring  Inspired  new  purpose  to  our  nation. 
You  will  give  force  and  meaning  to  free- 
dom and  democracy  throughout  the  world. 
You  will  light  up  the  young  with  h<^>e.  You 
will  restore  the  revolutionary  flame  that  has 
made  America  great. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  the  one  who  can  do 
it. 

God  will  bless  you  in  the  task. 
Sincerely, 
James  W.  and  Elizabeth  W.  Rousx. 


A  NEW  CONSERVATIVE  FOREIGN 
POLICY  FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
overriding  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  and 
military  policies  today  is  American  se- 
curity ;  a  world  in  which  we  can  conduct 
our  affairs  free  from  the  fear  of  foreign 
invasion  or  interference.  Indeed,  this  has 
been  the  purpose  of  our  international 
policies  since  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  England  194  years 
ago. 

However,  while  the  objective  remains 
the  same,  the  policies  for  preserving  our 
security  must  continually  change  to  meet 
the  constantly  shifting  realities  of  in- 
ternational politics.  Policies  that  suc- 
ceeded yesterday  are  not  necessarily 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  today. 

After  World  War  n,  recognizing  the 
catacylsmic  changes  that  war  had 
wrought,  the  United  States  undertook  a 
fundamental  reassessment  of  its  foreign 
and  military  policies.  It  was  clear  that 
the  new  realities  of  the  postwar  era 
would  not  permit  a  return  to  the  isola- 
tionism of  the  1920's  and  1930's. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  another 
major  reinterpretation  of  America's  role 
in  the  world ;  we  must  decide  anew  what 
policies  will  best  promote  both  United 
States  security  and  world  peace  in  the 
decade  ahead. 

I  raise  this  point  with  you  tonight  be- 
cause our  present  foreign  and  military 
policies  are  falling  dangerously  out  of 
date. 

Our  view  of  the  world  and  the  Military 
Establishment  we  have  built  on  that  view 
remain  post- World  War  n  vintage. 

The  International  threats  and  oppor- 
ttinities  that  currently  confront  us  are 
dramatically  different  from  those  that 
emerged  from  the  ashes  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

V-E  Day  presented  America  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  prostrate  Europe,  too  war 
weary  and  weak  to  defend  itself  from 
threatened  Soviet  aggression.  With  the 
final  collapse  of  the  British  and  French 
Empires  in  1945,  much  of  Africa  and  Asia 
were  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  ripe  for 
foreign  domination.  And  in  Moscow,  we 
were  confronted  by  a  paranoid  who  per- 
sonally directed  a  united  Communist 
movement  which  sought  to  seize  power 
in  every  vulnerable  nation  on  the  globe. 

But  much  has  changed  In  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Europe  today  is  booming  and  possesses 
the  wealth  and  manpower  to  provide  for 
its  own  nonnuclear  defense  needs.  Japan 
has  become  the  leading  economic  power 
in  the  Far  East.  New  nations  have 
emerged  in  Africa  imd  Asia  which  are 
determined  to  manage  their  internal  af- 


fairs free  from  the  domination  of  the 
great  powers.  And  most  importantly,  the 
old  united  Communist  movement  direct- 
ed from  the  Kremlin  has  been  deeply 
divided,  with  each  Communist  nation 
and  party  striving  to  ptirsue  its  own  in- 
terests based  on  its  own  nationalistic 
desires. 

No  longer  are  the  costly  intervention- 
ist foreign  and  military  policies  formu- 
lated in  the  late  forties  necessary  to 
preserve  U.S.  security  in  the  seventies. 

On  the  contrary,  the  continuation  of 
these  policies  represents  a  growing  men- 
ace to  America's  security  in  a  nuclear 
age. 

Past  is  the  time  when  we  need  to  play 
both  Santa  Claus  and  policeman  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Increasingly,  our  allies 
around  the  globe  boast  the  economic  ca- 
pacity and  military  manpower  to  shoul- 
der the  burden  of  their  own  defense. 

Given  our  growing  inventory  of  press- 
ing domestic  problems — a  deteriorating 
environment,  decaying  cities,  a  rising 
crime  rate,  the  lingering  of  pwverty  amid 
affluence — we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
staggering  cost  of  our  present  foreign 
and  military  programs.  Estimates  put 
the  price  tag  on  current  U.S.  overseas 
commitments  at  between  $43  and  $50  bil- 
lion a  year — more  than  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  for  1950. 

Today,  the  American  taxpayer  sup- 
ports 1.2  miUion  U.S.  military  persormel 
stationed  abroad  on  2,270  overseas  bases 
It  33  foreign  coimtries.  In  addition,  we 
are  footing  the  bill  for  26,000  U.S.  civil- 
ians and  350,000  U.S.  dependents  sta- 
tioned abroad. 

What  is  worse,  we  are  currently  un- 
derwriting with  U.S.  tax  dollars  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  foreign  na- 
tionals in  defense  jobs  overseas  while 
imemployment  grows  in  this  country  and 
military  bases  are  being  closed  in  Mary- 
land. 

Such  a  policy  is  scandalous. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  cost  story.  Since 
1945,  U.S.  economic  and  military  foreign 
aid  has  totaled  more  than  $135  billion. 

Our  economic  assistance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Marshall  plan  to  help 
rebuild  Europe  after  the  war  and  our 
food-for-peace  programs,  has  been  a  dis- 
mal failure. 

More  tragic  still  is  the  story  of  the  $39 
bilhon  in  military  foreign  assistance  we 
have  dispensed.  Rather  than  deterring 
armed  conflicts,  this  assistance  has 
tended  to  create  them.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  and  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador,  for  example,  the  United 
States  trained  and  armed  both  sides.  The 
time  has  come  for  change. 

No  longer  is  U.S.  security  and  the 
cause  of  international  peace  best  served 
by  the  interventionist  policies  the  United 
States  has  pursued  over  the  ntist  quarter 
of  a  century.  Today's  conditions  dictate 
the  formulation  of  a  more  prudent  and 
conservative  U.S.  foreign  and  military 
pohcy  neither  intervensionist  nor  isola- 
tionist; a  policy  that  relies  more  heavily 
on  oiu'  allies'  ability  to  provide  for  their 
own  defense,  and  on  a  strengthened 
peacekeeping  role  for  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  by  a  conser- 
vative policy  I  do  not  mean  neoisolation- 


ism.  America  has  an  active  and  import- 
ant role  to  play  in  world  development. 
Our  economy,  technology  and  the  basic 
human  values  for  which  we  have  tradi- 
tionally stood  insure  a  continuing  posi- 
tion of  international  leadership  for  this 
country. 

By  a  conservative  foreign  policy.  I 
mean  a  policy  which  reduces  the  risks  of 
accidental  and  unnecessary  wars,  relies 
less  on  sheer  military  might  as  a  means 
of  preserving  U.S.  security,  and  conserves 
our  limited  resources  for  the  solution  of 
urgent  problems  here  at  home. 

Reshaping  our  foreign  and  militai-y 
policies  along  more  prudent,  conser\a- 
tive  lines  will  not  be  easy.  Abandoning  old 
slogans  for  new  realities  never  is. 

But  I  believe  we  must  begin  now. 

While  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  of 
the  answers,  I  believe  a  fundamental 
reassessment  of  U.S.  foreign  and  military 
policies  for  the  seventies  should  include 
the  following  elements. 

First,  Congress  must  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  all  U.S.  conunitments 
and  treaty  obligations  to  determine 
which  remain  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  security.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  a  review  of  this  scope 
has  not  been  attempted  in  more  than 
20  years. 

Second,  we  should  begin  withdrawing 
all  U.S.  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents stationed  abroad  who  are  not 
needed  for  immediate  defense  or  deter- 
rence purposes. 

There  is  broad  agreement  among  de- 
fense experts  that  many  of  our  troops  in 
Asia  and  Europe  could  be  pulled  out  this 
year  without  significantly  diminishing 
our  security  or  that  of  our  allies. 

Third,  we  must  begin  negotiating  firm 
timetables  with  our  treaty  partners  for 
the  replacement  of  U.S.  troops  abroad 
with  indigenous  forces.  Our  ultimate  ob- 
jective must  be  the  return  to  U.S.  soil  of 
all  American  groimd  forces  currently 
scattered  around  the  globe. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  aban- 
doning our  allies  and  returning  to  a  for- 
tress America  posture.  Our  Navy  and  Air 
Force  must  be  kept  strong  and  prepared. 
We  must  continue  to  provide  nations 
threatened  by  external  aggression  with  a 
nuclear  shield  and  with  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  when  necessary.  But  the 
day  is  past  when  American  boys  can  be 
called  on  to  die  in  foreign  confiicts  that 
do  not  directly  threaten  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  This  point  must  be 
made  absolutely  clear. 

Fourth,  we  must  insist  that  the  admin- 
istration develop  a  plan  for  liquidating 
our  most  costly  foreign  Involvement  to- 
day— the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Vietnamization  is  a  program  for  df- 
escalating  U.S.  participation  in  that 
spreading  Southeast  Asian  conflict.  But 
it  is  not  a  policy  for  total  U.S.  militai-y 
extrication  from  Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  made 
it  clear  in  testimony  before  the  Congress 
that  the  administration  contemplates 
keeping  100,000  to  200,000  American  mil- 
itary personnel  in  Vietnam  indefinitely 
in  advisory  and  support  capacities.  For 
all  we  know,  1980  wUl  find  200,000  U.S. 
troops  at  a  cost  of  $15  billion  a  year  and 
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continuing  American  casualties  still 
stationed  in  and  around  Saigon.  This  is 
a  costly  and  unacceptable  foreign  policy. 

In  1968.  the  America*  people  voted  to 
end  U.S.  InTolvement  inl  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  long  past  timt  for  this  admin- 
istration to  tell  us  how  ihey  intend  to  do 
it. 

Fifth,  Congress  mustrtake  a  hard  took 
at  our  economic  and  military  foreign  as- 
sistance programs.  Billions  are  currently 
being  wasted  in  foreigil  aid  which  serve 
neither  our  interests  n^r  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  in  the  recijlient  nations. 

Sixth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  if 
we  are  to  establish  a  more  conservative 
and  less  costly  foreign  folicy,  the  United 
Nations  mtist  be  giv«i  the  resources  and 
power  to  settle  intematjonal  conflicts.  If 
a  need  remains  for  a  gl^al  policeman  or 
mediator,  that  role 
the  United  Nations,  n 
States. 

Six  years  ago  in  a  s 
election   to   the   Sena 
"fmuls  to  support  a  s 
UJ*.  peacekeeping  t 
eign  investment  Am    , 
That  statement  still  holds  true  today. 

A  great  statesman  o»ce  wrote  that: 

Th«  man  or  nation  than  makes  the  greatest 
mistake  Is  one  that  h«ltates  to  attempt 
cbangea  for  fear  of  mikrng  mistakes. 

The  hard  facts  of  ihe  world  of  the 
seventies  all  point  to  th^  need  for  change. 
Establishing  a  new  coliservative  foreign 
policy  in  this  coimt 
decade  is  imperative. 

U.S.  national  securit 
depend  upon  such  a  po] 

Our  pressing  domes 
such    a    policy.    And 
American  taxpayer  de: 
icy. 


lUld  be  fUled  by 
\i  by  the  United 

prior  to  my 
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rong.  permanent 

is  the  best  for- 

a  could  make." 
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needs  demand 
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YORK  EIGHTH 

TUKE    UNDER- 
VERTY     AND 


JAVITS  PRAISES 
GRADER    POR 
STANDING      OP 
HUNGER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pijesident,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  every  Senator  regards  respond 
ing  to  his  mail  as  one  ^f  his  most  impor- 
tant functions — one  v*ay  of  his  sensing 
the  pulse  beat  of  his  co»istituents  regard- 
ing the  crucial  issues  o(f  the  day. 

As  the  ranJting  Repiblican  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  receive  many 
letters  regardmg  the  problems  of  hunger, 
malnutrition,  and  poverty.   However,  I 
have  not  received  a 
touched  me  more  thai 
a  few  weeks  ago  fro; 
student  of  the  St 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Theresa  expressed  , 
on  hunger  and  poverty  with  a  sophistica- 
tion and  understanding  which  one  would 
expect  from  a  well  Irtformed  adult.  She 
expressed  the  belief,  which  too  few  adults 
express,  that  hunger  and  poverty  know 
no  cokir  or  racial  Ixjundary  and  went 
even  further  to  point  but.  and  rightfully 
so.  that  hunger  and  poverty  often  cause 
people  to  "rob  from  others." 

Our  countzy  is  di«ply  troubled  on 
many  fronts,  at  home  and  abroad.  Dur- 
ing such  tension  flllel  times,  it  is  reas- 


letter  which  has 

1  the  one  I  received 

an  eighth  grade 

imes  Institute   in 

feelings  and  views 


suring  to  know  that  there  are  young 
people,  such  as  Theresa,  who  understand 
the  basic  principle  that  men  most  be 
brothers  and  help  one  another.  I  am 
proud  of  Theresa's  letter  and.  therefore, 
wish  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  my 
response.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the 
goodwill,  understanding,  and  faith  pos- 
sessed by  so  many  of  our  young  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Al,bant.  N.Y. 

Dear  Senator  Jacob  Javits  :  I  am  an  eighth 
grade  student  of  Saint  James  InaUtute.  This 
week  we  are  not  eating  lunch  to  see  bow  It 
feels  to  be  reaUy  hungry  like  the  poor  people. 
We  have  a  very  small  breakfast  and  supper. 
In  school  It  Is  very  hard  to  concentrate  on 
school  work  while  we  are  hungry.  This  gives 
us  a  better  understanding  of  why  the  poor 
people  are  not  learning  anything  In  school. 
Being  hungry  sometimes  Is  the  reason  why 
people  steal  and  rob  from  others  who  are 
more  fortunate.  I  am  really  thankful  for 
what  I  have  and  want  to  help  others  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  I  am. 

A  lot  of  people  think  that  poor  people 
are  always  colored  and  that  colored  people 
are  always  poor.  This  Is  not  ao.  Some  white 
people  ai«  poor  and  rich.  Some  colored  people 
are  poor  and  rich.  The  color  has  nothing  to 
do  with  It.  When  most  people  think  of 
colored  people  they  think  slums  and  ghettos. 
There  should  be  programs  to  show  people  how 
It  really  Is.  Thank  you. 
Yours  truly. 

Thxusa  Farkxu.. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  May  1.  1970. 
jfiss  TataxsA.  Fasrku.. 
Albanii.  N.Y. 

Dea«  Theresa:  TharOc  you  very  much  for 
your  wonderful  letter. 

I  am  proud  of  you  because  you  have  said 
what  many  grown-ups  should  be  saying  and 
understand  what  many  grown-ups  do  not 
understand.  As  you  said,  hunger  and  poverty 
Is  a  problem  that  eSecU  all  races  of  people 
and  not  Just  one  group  oc  color,  and  that 
hunger  and  poverty  often  cause  people  to 
commit  serious  crimes — "to  rob  from  others." 

There  are  millions  of  ctolldren  In  our 
country  who  go  without  lunch  everyday — 
not  because  they  choo«e  to  as  you  and  your 
classmate*  did — but  because  their  families 
cannot  afford  the  price  of  lunches  for  their 
children. 

As  a  Senior  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
I  have  traveled  around  the  country  and  have 
aeen  and  beard  much  on  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  malnutrlUon.  However,  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  express  the  problem  of 
poverty  and  hxuiger  any  clearer  or  more  ac- 
curately than  you  did  In  your  letter.  I  am 
sure  that  your  family  and  the  faculty  at 
Saint  James  Institute  are  all  very  proud  of 
you. 

America  today  is  troubled  with  many  prob- 
lems and  poverty  Is  one  of  our  biggest.  If 
we  are  to  solve  such  problems,  it  wUl  take 
people  like  you  who  express  concern  and 
understanding  for  your  fellow  human  beings. 
We  grown-ups  have  not  solved  these  prob- 
lems. Therefore.  It  will  be  young  people  such 
as  yourself  who  wUl  have  to  speed  op  the 
aoluUon.  I  have  faith  In  our  young  people 
and  yoto'  letter  reaffirmed  my  faith. 

Because  I  want  to  sbsje  your  letter  with 
my  colleagues.  In  the  Senate.  I  am  having  It 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  to- 
gether with  my  response. 

Please  feel  free  to  write  me  again  if  I  can 
be  of  any  further  asslstanoe. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 


TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS  AS  SEEN 
BY  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn.LiAMS)  Is  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rxoono  a  statemmt  which 
he  had  prepared  on  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  which  prompted  the 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Traksportation  Ndess  as  Seek  bt  thx 
KTiitrtiT 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  Hauosom  A.  Wixxxams. 
New  Jersey) 
Mr.  President,  older  Americans  are  ainong 
the  most  hard-bit  victims  of  inadequacies 
in  transportation  systems  la  many  parts  of 
the    nation.    They   are   confronted   by   high 
fares,  poor  scheduling,  inaccessible  destina- 
tions Including  clinics  and  physicians"  offices, 
and  fear  of  crime  during  night  hours. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  received  much  evidence  about  the 
need  for  better  public  transit  In  rural  and 
urban  regions  of  the  nation.  We  have  been 
told  often  about  indlvlduaXs  who  could  not 
reach  churches,  friends,  relatives,  shopping 
areas,  and  medical  care  because  of  the  high 
costs  or  sheer  Inconvenience. 

The  United  States  Administration  on  Aging 
Is  conducting  some  research  on  the  subject, 
and  we  are  getting  hard  facts  from  several 
cities  around  the  nation.  There  is,  however, 
a  clear  need  for  more  data  to  help  us  under- 
stand the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and  to 
offer  constructive  suggestions  for  change. 
Some  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  research 
task  can  be  obtained  from  a  study  recently 
conducted  In  Paterson,  N.J. 

There,  the  City  CouncU  on  Aging  pre- 
pared a  questionnaire  on  transportatlan  for 
Senior  Citlaens  and  sent  It  to  8.000  older 
citizens.  Responses  were  returned  by  417 
individuals,  and  the  results  were  computer- 
ized by  the  local  business  machine  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
several  of  the  major  andtngs  because  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  significant  and  Indicative 
ot  similar  oondttlons  in  other  urban  centers. 

Respondents  wish  to  go  downtown  for 

buslneea  or  shopping 8t9 

Respondents  wish  to  go  to  doctors"  otBotB.  311 

Respondents  wish  to  go  to  clinics 86 

Respondents  wish  to  go  to  hospitals 157 

Respondents  wish  to  go  to  chtu'ch 163 

Respondents  wish  to  visit  friends 274 

Respondents  wish  to  travel   to  various 

other   areas 65 

Respondents  wish  to  travel  before  10  o-ia-     1 1 
Respondents  wish  to  travel  between  10 

a.m.  and  3  pjn 350 

Respondents  wish  to  travel  In  the  eve- 
ning         8 

Respondents   are   afraid   to   go    out   at 
night »8 

There  was  also  a  strong  desire  expressed 
for  reduced  faT«s  during  daylight  hours. 

I  believe  that  the  Patemon  study  Is  a 
useful  model  for  similar  action  elsewhere, 
and  I  ask  permlsslan  to  reprint  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  the  questionnaire. 

QuESTioNNAna  ON  Transportation  fob 
Seniob  Ctttzews 

In  order  to  secure  accurate  Information  on 
yotir  transportation  needs,  we  must  have 
yoar  oooperatton  to  answering  the  following 
questtoos: 

1.  Wbs*  da  you  wish  to  travel?  (Please 
check) 

(1)  Down  town  for  shopping  or  business. 
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(3)   To  the  doctor's  office. 

(3)  To  a  clinic. 

(4)  To  the  hospital. 

(5)  To  church. 

(6)  To  visit  friends. 

(7)  Other.  Specify. 

2.  What  hours  of  travel  are  best  for  you? 
(Please  check) 

(1)  Before  10  a.m. 

(2)  Between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

(3 )  Between  3  p.m.  and  6  p.m. 

(4)  Evening.  What  hours? 

3.  If  convenient  transportation  were  avail- 
able during  the  evening  hours,  would  you 
use  It?  Yes.  No.  If  your  answer  is  yes,  would 
your  travel  be:    (Please  check) 

( 1 )  Forrecreatlon  events  such  as — 
Movies. 
Sports  events. 
Lectures. 

Educational  classes. 
Shopping. 
Visiting  friends. 

If  yotu"  answer  Is  no,  is  It  because:  (Please 
check) 

( 1 )  You  would  rather  stay  at  home. 

(2)  You  are  afraid  to  go  out  at  night. 
Other.  Specify. 

4.  Would  your  day  time  travel  be  to: 
(Please  check) 

( 1 )  Your  place  of  employment. 

(2)  Volunteer  work. 

5.  What  do  you  feel  would  be  a  fair  price 
to  pay  for  travel?  (Please  state  amount) 

( 1 )  One  way. 

(2)  Round  trip. 

6.  Is  the  present  transportation  system 
adequate  to  meet  your  needs?  Yes.  No.         ^ 

Name. 

Address. 

Please  fill  out  this  questionnaire. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A  REASSESSMENT  OP  AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
SOT7THEAST    ASIA 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  In  to- 
day's world  of  instantaneous  communi- 
cation, it  is  perfectly  logical  for  us  to  in- 


terpret the  problem  in  Vietnam  In  terms 
of  each  day's  headlines  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  overall,  long-term,  world- 
wide issues  involved. 

Therefore,  before  I  present  my  point 
of  view  on  the  present  Cambodian  situa- 
tion, I  want  to  go  back  and  review  the 
background  of  events  leading  up  to  it  so 
that — at  least  for  myself — I  can  put  it 
into  perspective. 

In  preparing  to  do  this,  I  have  found  a 
speech  I  made  in  October  1967,  to  be 
very  useful  and  I  want  to  repeat  excerpts 
from  it  here  today. 

I  began  by  saying  the  need  to  get  at 
the  true  meaning  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  grows  more  imperative  with 
every  passing  day.  I  think  that  is  still 
true.  There  are  those  who  claim  it  is 
based  solely  on  American  cupidity — or 
stupidity.  Others,  hoping  for  the  end  of 
the  war,  seek  in  vain  for  signs  that  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  are  really  will- 
ing to  negotiate.  Still  others  believe  that 
only  by  driving  through  with  our  over- 
whelming military  superiority  can  we 
ever  hope  for  an  early  and  acceptable 
end  to  the  conflict. 

I  think  most  of  the  confusion  grows 
out  of  amateur  attempts  to  second-guess 
the  President,  the  generals,  and  the  dip- 
lomats with  respect  to  the  daily  conduct 
of  the  war.  I  am  not  going  to  do  that. 
Instead,  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  I  shall 
present  my  conception  of  how  this  con- 
flict fits  into  the  framework  of  20th-cen- 
tury history. 

I  begin  with  a  word  that  has  already 
been  worked  to  death,  the  word  '"escala- 
tion." Ordinarily,  it  is  used  to  descrilie 
the  calculated  steady  increase  in  our 
commitment  of  men  and  materiel  in 
South  Vietnam.  But  there  are  those  who 
use  it  to  express  their  fear  that  the  pres- 
ent experience  in  Cambodia  is  an  open 
ended  one  that  will  eventually  lead  to 
world  war  m. 

The  usual  inference  is  that  it  will  be  a 
natural  extension  of  the  present  conflict 
that  will  eventually  expand  across  the 
Chinese  border,  first  bringing  China  and 
then  Russia  in  against  us.  They  see  the 
United  States  facing  the  massed  power 
of  more  than  a  billion  people  and  risking 
a  fearful  nuclear  holocaust. 

Because  our  own  west  coast  fronts  on 
the  Pacific,  the  United  States  must  al- 
ways have  a  deep  concern  about  the  fate 
of  the  nations  of  Asia.  This  concern  has 
been  put  into  words  many  times,  as 
President  Jolinson  did  when  he  said. 

No  single  nation  can  oc  should  be  per- 
mitted to  dominate  the  Pacific  region. 

In  World  War  n,  Japan  made  the  at- 
tempt to  do  Just  this  and  failed.  Now  it 
is  China  and  Russia  whose  mastery  of 
Asia  we  fear  and  must  prevent.  However, 
I  should  also  point  out  that  in  taking 
this  position,  I  am  not  in  any  way  advo- 
cating American  domination  of  Asia; 
nor  do  I  think  that  our  present  partici- 
pation in  South  Vietnam  can  be  inter- 
preted as  part  of  such  a  process. 

I  believe  our  past  history  and  record 
in  Asia  sup^wrts  my  position. 

There  is  a  fimdamental  reason  why 
this  war  Is  different  from  World  Wars  I 
and  n  both  in  its  inception  and  its  pat- 
tern. The  other  wars  began  when  the 
would-be  imperialists  thought  they  had 


strength  enough  to  conquer  Europe  and 
the  world.  They  were  defeated,  but  the 
holocaust  left  all  of  Europe  and  much 
of  Asia  almost  completely  destitute,  both 
of  productive  capacity  and  military 
might. 

Tills  created  a  near  vacuum  into 
which  the  Communists  could  start  the 
new  type  of  war  they  had  long  planned. 
The  weakness  of  their  own  postwar  ex- 
haustion would  not  permit  them  to  un- 
dertake any  massive  attack  against  any 
free  nation  or  any  combination  of  which 
the  United  States  was  a  part.  They  felt, 
however,  that  they  could  move  immedi- 
ately against  coimtries  whose  impover- 
ished economies  appeared  to  be  fertile 
soil  for  Communist  ideology.  Instead  of 
open  warfare,  they  proceeded  to  foster 
internal  revolutions  in  these  nations, 
begun  with  subversion  and  pursued 
through  the  use  of  native  Communist 
guerrilla  forces. 

This  time  the  world  was  not  to  be 
swallowed  whole  but,  chewed  up  in  little 
bites.  This  time  they  hoped  to  consume 
many  key  areas  without  arousing  the 
sleeping  giant  wliich  is  the  United  States. 
This  time  they  even  hoped  not  only  to 
conceal  the  relationship  of  these  wars  to 
their  worldwide  objectives,  but  also  to 
give  them  a  noble  purpose  by  calling 
them,  deceptively,  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration." 

But,  like  would-be  conquerers,  they 
talked  too  much  and  eventually  gave  the 
whole  evil  plan  away.  In  December  1965, 
Premier  Kosygin  told  James  Reston  of 
the  New  York  Times : 

We  believe  that  national-liberation  wars 
are  Just  wars,  and  they  will  continue  as  long 
as  there  Is  national  oppression  by  imperialist 
powers. 

Translated,  that  means  as  long  as  the 
United  States  has  an  interest  in  trying  to 
help  its  friends. 

In  September,  1965,  the  Red  Chinese 
Minister  of  Defense,  in  a  long  policy 
statement,  annoimced  that  Mao  expected 
to  use  "wars  of  liberation"  to  expand 
communism  to  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia. 

A  statement  along  tliis  line  by  General 
Giap,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces,  is  of  greatest 
significance.  He  said: 

South  Vietnam  is  the  model  of  the  national- 
liberation  movement  of  our  time.  If  the 
special  warfare  that  the  United  States  im- 
perialists are  testing  In  South  Vietnam  is 
overcome,  then  It  can  be  defeated  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

The  list  of  countries  against  which  the 
Communists  have  already  used  subver- 
sive warfare  and  direct  attacks  is  longer 
than  most  Americans  realize.  All  in  all, 
we  can  count  19:  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
Malaya,  Philippines,  Cuba,  Laos,  Thai- 
land, Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Korea,  Guate- 
mala, Venezuela,  Colombia,  Dominican 
Republic,  Bolivia,  Nicaragua,  Burma,  and 
India. 

The  method  succeeded  in  Yugoslavia, 
in  China,  in  Cuba,  and  in  North  Viet- 
nam. It  is  currently  imderway  in  em- 
bryonic form  in  South  America — in 
Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Guate- 
mala, and  Nicaragua.  And  in  Southeast 
Asia — In  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  the 
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rest  of  Laos,  as  weU  as  n  South  Vietnam 

But  sometimes  it  his  failed,  partic- 
ularly when  the  Urited  States  has 
moved  in  to  provide  hel  3  to  the  legitimate 
Kovemment.  The  first  najor  failure  was 
m  Greece,  immediately  after  World  War 
H  other  Communis  I  failures  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Burma,  Indonesia,  In 
Guatemala,  and  in  Malaya  are  eri- 
couraging.  But  the  bit  gest  test  of  all  is 
still  facing  us  in  South  Vietnam. 

Looking  at  this  con;  lict  as  another  in 
a  series  of  local  wan.  which  although 
widely  separated  in  time  and  place  are 
related  to  each  other,  we  can  easily  see 
how  the  Communists]  hope  to  succeed 
by  exploiting  weakne^.  where  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese  ffailed  by  exerted 
strength.  In  that  f  raniework.  I  shall  ask 
and  try  to  answer  four  questions: 

First,  In  what  way  does  this  Commu- 
nist pattern  produce  a  type  of  warfare 
which  differs  from  )r  resembles  that 
which  took  place  in  the  earlier  World 

Wars?  ^.  - 

Second,  why  are  wc  n  this  war? 
Third  has  our  inte  -vention  been  good 

or    bad '  for    South    V^ietnam    and    the 

world' 
Fourth,  what  is  the  Dest  way  to  end  the 

conflict? 

Turning  to  the  firsi  question.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  South  VK  tnam  was  selected 
by  the  Commtmists  is  a  promising  bat- 
tleground in  their  w^rs  to  exploit  weak- 
ness Their  capacity  t|)  govern  themselves 
had  almost  been  eroded  away  by  more 
than  a  century  of  French  colomal  rule, 
which  seems  to  havt  been  particiilarly 
repressive  and  ma*ed  by  calculated 
corruption,  , 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  rebelled.  But.  in  light  of  what  is 
happening  now,  13  5^8  later,  it  is  \ui- 
fortunate  that  the  hfero  of  that  fight  for 
freedom.  Ho  Chi  Mkih,  was  a  Commu- 
nist, and  that  even  t<^y  his  communism 
is  more  important 
the  freedom  for  w 

The  fact  that  the  jBouth  once  followed 
his  leadership  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
organize  the  Vietojig  and  leave  them 
in  the  South,  like  time  bombs,  to  explode 
after  the  treaty  of  1954.  Between  then 
and  now,  they  have  literaUy  dug  them- 
selves in— both  intoi  the  earth  itself  and 
Into  the  village  Ule.  From  these  two 
pointe  of  strength,  ihey  have  carried  on 
a  grisly  program  of  kubversion  and  mur- 
der for  the  purpode  of  wiping  out  aU 
free  local  government  by  destroying  its 

leaders.  I  ^ws^v- 

Mr  President  (Mr.  Gravel),  I  think 
that  one  of  the  gretit  successes  of  our  ef- 
forts in  South  Vietikam  has  been  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  hkve  been  able  to  root 
out  the  Vietcong  ind  its  installations, 
particularly  in  the  (Jelta  area.  imtU  today 
Its  strength  is  much  weaker  than  it  was 
3  years  ago  when  I  discussed  this  same 

subject.  I  ,     ,         , , 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  love  of  free- 
dom has  survived  ts  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  dedication  Hud  determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese.  The  fact  that 
they  twice  turned  out  to  vote  in  unex- 
pectedly large  numbers  underscores  the 
depth  of  that  feeding.  I  am  sure  they 
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his  followers  than 
Jch  he  fought  the 


know  that  voting  Is  a  privilege  that  Ho 
and  his  successors  did  not  allow  his  sub- 
jects north  of  the  17th  paraUel. 

Another  poUtical  liability  from  which 
they  suffer— and  we  might  as  well  face 
it— is  that  they  do  not  have  full  faith  in 
their  leaders.  Some  of  them  are  stUl  cor- 
rupt and,  after  13  years,  their  govern- 
ment is  still  weak  from  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  Vietcong. 

I  can  only  note,  in  passing,  that  this  is 
rather  common  in  Asia  and  that  it  is 
not  completely  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  take  a  holier  than  thou  position  m 
this  particular  instance. 

But  even  though  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  South  Vietnam,  including  the 
iUiterate  peasants,  prefer  it  to  the  com- 
munism of  the  North,  they  are  obviously 
stUl  willing  to  fight  for  it. 

When  we  look  at  the  military  aspects 
of  this  war,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  different 
it  is  from  the  other  wars  we  have  fought 
in  Asia^far  different  from  the  island- 
hopping  of  World  War  H,  and  even  from 
the  mass-movements  combat  in  Korea. 
This  war  is  confined  to  an  area  that, 
while  small,  includes  a  topography  that 
varies    from    rice    swamps    to    densely 
wooded  mountains.  The  actual  fighting 
is  usually  between  small  units,  involved 
in    hit-and-run    engagements    of    very 
short  duration.  The  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  fight  may  have 
been  worn  away  by  the  20  years  of  con- 
tinuing  warfare   that  has   raged  back 
and  forth  across  their  land  and  taken  its 
toll  of  their  young  manhood,  and  their 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  today  they  are  actually  able  to  in- 
crease their  military  capacity,  both  m 
terms  of  numbers,  equipment,  and  train- 
ing so  that  we  can  begin  to  think  of  our 
own  withdrawal  with  some  assurance 
that,  when  they  do,  we  wUl  leave  behind 
us  a  mUitary  foroe  capable  of  defending 
its  own  country. 

The  war's  most  significant  featxire  is 
the  enemy's  use  of  the  pattern  of  guer- 
rilla combat.  That  this  has  been  the  basic 
pattern  for  what  the  Communists  call 
"wars  of  national  Uberation"  had  already 
been  demonstrated  earlier  in  other  coun- 
tries. Looking  back,  we  see  that  this  was 
the  pattern  used  by  Tito's  Partisans  in 
Yugoslavia.  It  was  used  again  in  the  at- 
tempt to  take  over  in  Greece.  It  has  been 
tried  and  has  failed  in  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines,  It  was  tried  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  is  still  continuing  in 
Thailand,  and  now  in  Cambodia.  Of 
course,  for  us  the  most  vivid  and  embar- 
rassing example  was  Castro's  takeover  of 
Cuba  with  a  handful  of  men. 

By  now,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have 
made  steady  progress  against  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  Vietnam. 

Not  only  have  we  reduced  its  intensity 
in  Vietnam,  but  we  have  also  pushed  the 
guerrillas  back  into  their  iUegal  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries.  This  having  hap- 
pened, the  logical  next  step  was  to  de- 
stroy, or  at  least  weaken,  those  sanc- 
tuaries. I  believe  that  President  Nixon 
was  farsighted  in  seeing  this  necessity, 
and  in  moving  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He  possessed  the  courage  to  move,  in  or- 
der to  take  advanUge  of  it. 


At  this  point,  I  wUl  leave  the  quesUon 
of  the  current  Cambodian  policy  and 
return  to  it  later,  moving  on  instead  to 
my  second  question,  which  is:  Why  are 
we  in  this  war? 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  all  these  Utue 
wars,  the  United  States  has  been  react- 
ing in  accordance  with  its  traditional 
policies.  Contrary  to  belief  of  some,  we 
have  not  been  improvising  our  foreign 
policy  in  Vietnam.  We  have  been  pursu- 
ing there  the  same  objectives  that  we 
held  in  Europe  when  we  opposed  the 
Kaiser,  Hitler,  and  Stalin,  and  In  Asia 
when  we  opposed  Japan.  It  has  been  our 
policy  not  to  allow  one  nation,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  proxies  like  North 
Vietnam,  to  dominate  whole  regions  of 

the  globe. 

Today,  the  task  is  harder  because  the 
current  threat  used  the  cutting  edge  of 
communism,  and  for  a  while  at  least 
that  has  an  appeal  to  people  who  have 
been  impoverished  and  held  down  pre- 
viously xmder  a  colonialist's  thumb.  But 
the  principles  for  which  we  stand  and 
our  objectives  are  the  same.  Any  changes 
we  detect  in  our  attitude  then  and  now 
are  simply  those  made  necessary  by  dif- 
ferences   in    time,    circumstances,    and 

At  least  four  American  principles 
stand  out,  and  in  every  war  of  this  cen- 
tury we  have  sacrificed  much  blood  and 
treasure  rather  than  give  them  up.  Let 
me  list  them: 

First.  Devotion  to  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal freedom  as  a  fundamental  con- 
cept of  government. 

Second.  Our  beUef  that  all  other  peo- 
ples who  desire  to  Uve  with  these  same 
freedoms  should  have  the  right  to  do  so, 
and  that  when  we  protect  their  freedom. 
we  are  also  protectinj  our  own. 

Third.  A  wUlingness  to  help  other  peo- 
ples improve  their  economic  conditions, 
even  to  the  extent  of  opening  our  own 
markets  and  sharing  our  own  wealth 
with  them  if  necessary. 

Fourth.  A  determination  never  to  be 
an  aggressor  or  to  embark  on  a  policy  of 
colonialism. 

In  listing  these,  it  should  go  without 
saying  that  we  beUeve  such  a  policy  will 
always  be  in  our  own  national  self-in- 
terest, and  result  in  long  term  benefits  to 
ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  friends.  I  am 
sure  that  in  this  present  contest  with 
communism  in  South  Vietnam,  there  is 
no  essential  conflict  between  our  own 
goals  and  the  hopes  of  those  we  seek  to 
help.  .   ^. 

Of  course,  the  application  of  these 
four  principles  has  varied  with  the 
changing  circumstances  of  our  expand- 
ing history.  Its  first  major  expression 
was  for  the  protection  of  the  infant 
Latin  American  Republics  when  early  in 
the  19th  century  they  began  to  try  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  European  colonial- 
ism Because  this  principle  was  laid  down 
during  the  Presidency  of  James  Monroe, 
the  principle  has  been  known  since  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Our  commitment 
to  this  principle  led  us  into  our  war 
with  Spain  in  the  PhUipplnes  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  and  this  in  turn 
brought  us  for  the  first  time  into  South- 
east Asia  more  than  70  years  ago.  That 
experience,  now  two-thirds  of  a  century 
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behind  us.  set  the  precedent  for  our  more 
recent  intervention  in  Japan,  Korea, 
Taiwan,  the  South  Seas,  and  now  South 
Vietnam. 

Since  this  has  been  the  latest  of  many 
confrontations  between  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  that  of  the  Communists,  per- 
haps we  should  pause  to  look  at  Viet- 
nam in  terms  of  these  principles.  When 
we  do,  it  is  obvious:  First  that  there  has 
been  a  challenge  to  a  people  seeking  to 
establish  freedom  as  the  basis  for  their 
own  self-government;  second,  that  we 
have  come  to  the  aid  of  a  nation  so 
challenged,  and,  third,  that  we  have  been 
generous  with  our  economic  aid. 

I  want  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  my 
analysis  of  the  fourth  aspect  o^  our  for- 
eign policy,  that  we  have  never  been  the 
aggressor  nor  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  neocolonialism. 

If  there  is  one  case  in  which  this 
might  not  have  been  true,  it  is  the  Philip- 
pines. But  over  the  years,  certainly  we 
have  made  up  for  any  partial  failure  of 
our  devotion  to  that  principle  in  the 
service  we  have  given  to  those  people. 

If  ever  a  nation  was  in  a  perfect  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  a  world  situa- 
tion, that  nation  was  the  United  States 
after  World  War  n.  During  the  troubled 
years  since,  we  could  easily  have  become 
the  world's  greatest  neocolonial  power,  a 
label  which  now  very  obviously  fits  the 
great  Communist  nations.  We  could  eas- 
ily have  turned  our  economic  aid  pro- 
grams into  International  mortgages  and 
foreclosed  them  to  gain  territorial  con- 
trol in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

When  World  War  n  ended,  all  of  Eu- 
rope was  broken  and  prostrate  and  Japan 
was  helpless.  If  the  Communists  had  been 
in  our  place,  all  these  countries  would 
have  been  dragged  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. But  our  devotion  to  the  moral  val- 
ues in  self-government  has  been  stronger 
among  us  than  the  urge  to  dominate 
other  people. 

We  could  have  conquered  smd  held 
Japan;  instead  we  chose  to  rebuild  it  as 
an  independent  democracy.  And  so  well 
did  we  succeed  that  today  it  challenges 
us  for  our  place  in  the  world  economy. 
Our  success  in  Japan  holds  promise  for 
what  we  can  do  for  the  people  in  Viet- 
nam. The  successful  growth  of  free  gov- 
ernment in  Japan  is  proof  that  Buddhism 
is  not  Incompatible  with  the  essential 
concepts  from  which  democracy  must 
gfrow. 

The  same  spirit  shines  through  our 
record  in  Taiwan.  By  supplying  military 
protection  and  foreign  aid,  we  have 
helped  make  that  once-backward  nation 
econcHnlcally  independent,  and  its  ex- 
ample stands  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the 
other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia.  We  liave 
provided  them  with  foreign  aid  so  effec- 
tively that  they  have  reached  a  point 
that  we  have  determined  that  they  no 
longer  need  it. 

As  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate,  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  is  in  keeping  with 
our  long  time  foreign  policies.  We  are 
there  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  own 
interests  by  protecting  the  existence  and 
interest  of  still  another  small  nation.  We 
are  doing  this:  First,  because  our  own 
security  requires  that  Red  China  or 
Russia  not  be  allowed  to  become  the 
dominant  nation  in  Asia;  second,  because 


we  cherish  freedom,  and  third,  because 
we  believe  such  help  rather  than  terri- 
torial acquisition  or  colonial  control  is 
better  for  us  and  the  whole  world. 

Having  indicated  my  belief  that  we  are 
in  this  war  as  a  logical  expression  of  our 
long-established  foreign  policy  based  es- 
sentially on  self-interest.  I  am  led  natu- 
rally to  reask  my  thiid  question:  Has 
our  intervention  already  created  benefits 
for  Vietnam  and  for  those  other  countries 
in  Southeast  Asia  who  love  freedom?  I 
think  the  answer  is  a  resounding  "Yes." 
Had  we  not  been  there,  Vietnam  at 
least  would  have  been  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  with  a  real  chance  that  her 
neighbors  would  have  long  since  joined 
her. 

I  think  there  is  great  value  in  the  fact 
that  South  Vietnam  Is  still  a  free 
coimtry,  free  enough  at  least  to  adopt  a 
new  constitution  and  elect  the  new  offi- 
cers it  provided  for,  both  by  popular  vote. 
But  of  greater  worldwide  significance  is 
the  indirect  effect  of  our  intervention  in 
preserving  the  freedom  of  other  coun- 
tries in  Southeast  Asia.  Before  we  put 
our  military  po^er  in  South  Vietnam, 
several  had  already  been  set  up  for  Com- 
munist takeover,  and  all  would  probably 
have  been  lost  by  now. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  scholarly 
presentation  he  is  making. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  his  observations 
are  timely  and  that  they  refiect  an  in- 
depth  study  that  certainly  attaches  more 
than  usual  significance  to  what  he  is 
saying. 

In  that  context.  I  should  like  to  ask 
if  it  is  not  true  that  the  President  sent 
some  observers  over  to  observe  the  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  not  too  many 
months  ago. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  if 
that  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  had  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  We  had  another  President 
at  that  time  and  it  is  true  that  while 
these  observers  were  not  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  operation  of  the  elec- 
tion process,  they  were  there  to  give  some 
assurance  to  us  in  the  United  States  that 
the  process  had  been  carried  out 
properly. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Do  I  recall  correctly  that 
it  was  the  observation  and  perhaps  a 
consensus  of  those  who  were  there  that 
by  and  large  the  election  process,  as  they 
witnessed  it  in  South  Vietnam,  was  one 
that  would  refiect  considerable  credit 
upon  that  government  and  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  people  there  to 
freely  express  their  deep  convictions? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  was  my  memory 
at  the  time.  I  am  sure  there  were  some 
ic»mments  made  a)x>ut  individual  in- 
cidents, but  by  and  large,  considering 
the  fact  that  these  people  have  no  btick- 
groimd  in  \he  democratic  process  and 
many  of  them  are  illiterate.  I  think  it 
was  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
their  ability  to  take  this  first  step  1 
toward  self-government. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  share  that  feeling.  Mr. 
President.  Despite  our  sophistication  in 


this  country,  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
citizens  here  can  read  and  write,  per- 
centagewise we  have  a  very  low  rate  of 
illiteracy  in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  long  before  all  of 
those  who  are  educable  in  this  country 
have  an  education  and  I  am  sure  that  is 
the  President's  desire  in  taking  the  steps 
he  has  taken  in  offering  further  to  shore 
up  education  and  trying  to  spend  money 
particularly  where  it  may  most  be 
needed.  While  we  do  have  a  great  many 
advantages  that  probably  are  not  re- 
flected completely  in  Vietnam,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  by  comparison  they  had  a 
pretty  good  election  over  there.  With 
respect  to  those  who  seek  now  to  dis- 
credit the  government,  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment we  find  in  South  Vietnam  today 
comes  as  nearly  as  is  humanly  possible 
through  the  elective  process  to  place  peo- 
ple in  power  who  can  best  serve  that 
nation. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  certainly  do.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

The  fact  that  the  Communists  have 
stepped  up  their  military  activity  against 
the  supposedly  neutral  nations  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia  is  eloquent  testimony  of 
our  success  in  South  Vietnam,  which  has 
produced  so  much  pressure  that  Commu- 
nist leaders  are  turning  to  face  what 
they  consider  to  be  easier  opposition,  and 
the  fact  that  the  free  nations  of  this  part 
of  the  world  have  just  concluded  their 
first  regional  conference  is  a  clear  evi- 
dence that  they  intend  to  take  advantage 
of  our  presence  and  the  time  we  have 
gained  for  them  by  planning  for  mutual 
military  actions  to  replace  our  strength 
as  we  withdraw. 

I  realize  that  there  were  no  definite 
statements  to  that  effect  in  the  reports 
on  the  conference,  but  you  do  not  take 
the  ultimate  step;  you  have  to  take  the 
first  step  in  the  beginning,  and  I  think 
this  was  «m  important  first  step. 

Actually,  this  meeting  in  Jakarta  is 
only  the  latest  in  a  significant  series 
which  began  in  1966  when  nine  free 
Asian  nations  formed  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Council;  when  five  Southeast 
Asian  nations  formed  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations;  and  when  in 
1967  the  Asian  Development  Bank  was 
established. 

That  bank  is  now  3  years  old  and  is 
beginning  to  operate  very  successfully.  I 
returned  a  month  ago  from  its  third  an- 
nual meeting  which  was  held  in  Korea. 

Now,  let  us  move  on  to  our  final  ques- 
tion, which  leads  naturally  from  the  pre- 
vious one.  What  would  happen  now  if  the 
United  States  withdrew  immediately  im- 
der  the  present  pressure? 

Most  experts  recognize  the  Vietnam 
confrontation  as  cruciaL  It  has  been 
building  up  for  neariy  15  years  now,  and 
if  we  should  allow  the  Commimlsts  to 
prevail,  storm  warnings  would  imme- 
diately rise  around  the  world.  Otu-  pre- 
mature withdrawal  would  demonstrate 
that  the  Communists  have  at  last  found 
the  key  to  victory  in  a  war.  If  we  allow 
this  to  happen,  all  free  nations,  particu- 
larly the  small  ones,  would  be  justified  in 
beUeving  that  we  are  unworthy  to  be 
trusted  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
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They  believe  that  if  their  technique  of  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation  can  suc- 
ceed in  Sovith  Viet  Nam.  it  can  be  employed 
with  similar  success  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

A  third  from  Singapore's  Prime  Min- 
ister, Lee  Kuan  Yew: 

I  feel  the  fate  of  Asia — South  and  South- 
east Asia — will  be  decided  in  the  next  few 
years  by  what  happens  in  Viet  Nam.  If  the 
Americans  decide  to  pack  it  up  because  the 
position  is  untenable  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
then  what  happens  to  the  500  armed  Com- 
munists wandering  around  the  borders  of 
Thailand  and  Malaysia  is  very  pertinent.  And 
if  Malaysia  cannot  be  held — 

And  this  next  phrase  is  very  interest- 
ing and  significant — 

then  Singapore  must  mnke  adjustments 
accordingly. 

In  Other  words,  if  Malaysia  cannot  be 
held,  "We  in  Singapore  must  be  prepared 
to  be  swallowed  by  the  Communists." 

But  the  prospect  for  peace  and  free- 
dom in  all  of  Southeast  Asia  will  be  very 
bright  indeed  if  we  stay  until  the  situa- 
tion is  truly  stabilized.  And  I  think  we 
are  begirming  to  approach  that  time. 

Japan,  which  has  developed  firmly 
rooted  traditions  of  freedom  since  World 
War  n.  would  undoubtedly  emerge  as  the 
great  economic  leader  of  the  people  of 
Asia. 

On  my  trip  out  there  last  month,  I 
saw  many  evidences  that  this  process  is 
already  well  along  the  way. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  counterparts  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  stupendous  programs  for 
the  development  of  their  heretofore  un- 
develojjed  natural  resources.  There  would 
be  hope  that  in  time  the  tides  of  free- 
dom, which  are  being  sustained  In  Viet- 
nam and  which  already  have  begim  to 
flow  north  from  Indonesia,  could  flow 
into  and  across  China,  thus  weakening 
and  eventually  removing  this  potentially 
dangerous  threat. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  final  question — 
the  one  on  everybody's  mind:  How  can 
we  end  this — when  can  we  get  out? 

I  have  taken  all  this  time  to  get  to  the 
ix>int  because  I  believe  we  can  only  find 
the  right  answer  if  we  understand  how 
and  why  we  got  in. 

Why  cannot  we  ja'^t  stop  fighting  one 
day  and  wait  to  settle  our  problems  with 
the  Communists  at  the  negotiating  table? 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  Is 
impossible. 

The  first  grows  out  of  the  difference  in 
attitudes  that  each  side  has  toward  the 
process  of  negotiations.  To  us,  it  is  a 
process  by  which  decisions  are  reached 
through  mutual  concessions.  To  the 
Communists  it  is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  conflict  on  a  different  level,  on  which 
they  continue  to  fight  to  hold  their  own 
position.  Rather  than  compromise,  they 
will  "negotiate  "  interminably,  as  witness 
the  negotiations  still  going  on  in  Korea 
after  nearly  17  years  and  the  many  years 
of  general  peace  conferences  in  Geneva 
and  Paris. 

It  was  my  privilege,  a  little  over  a 
month  ago,  to  stand  at  Panmunjom  and 
be  a  witness  to  the  charade  that  takes 
place  there  every  day  because  we  could 
not  settle  that  conflict  with  a  peace 
treaty.  Every  day  at  noon,  an  American 
officer  representing  the  United  Nations 
marches  into  a  room  and  sits  at  a  table. 
Across  from  him  sits  a  North  Korean  of- 


ficer. Each  is  flanked  by  an  agreed-to 
number  of  attendants.  Each  is  supposed 
to  hand  the  other  a  paper  listing  what- 
ever complaints  may  have  developed  in 
the  preceding  24  hours.  We  always  have 
a  paper  to  hand  across.  The  North  Ko- 
reans practically  never  do.  Once  a  month 
there  is  a  different  conference,  at  a 
higher  level,  with  a  colonel  Instead  of  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  the  problems  dis- 
cussed there,  if  the  other  side  is  willing 
to  discuss  them,  are  of  a  little  broader 
nature.  When  a  crisis  arises,  we  have  an 
officer  of  general  rank  prepare  to  meet 
a  general  from  their  side  to  disctiss  a 
serious  problem. 

This  goes  on  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month.  One  may  say 
this  is  an  effective  solution  to  the  war, 
but  the  day  we  went  as  observers  to  that 
event,  the  South  Koreans  discovered,  and 
after  a  fire  fight,  killed  three  North  Ko- 
rean infiltrators  who  had  used  the  pro- 
tection of  a  river  to  cross  over  the  bor- 
der during  the  night. 

Not  very  long  ago  four  American  sol- 
diers stationed  at  that  point  as  guards 
decided,  for  some  reason,  that  they  would 
not  go  back  to  the  base  camp  using  the 
protected  vehicles.  It  must  have  been  a 
nice  moonlit  night  and  they  decided  to 
walk  back.  They  walked  about  a  block, 
and  they  were  all  killed  by  North  Korean 
snipers. 

Our  negotiation  with  the  Commimists 
is  a  fruitless  charade  unless  they  come 
to  the  table  prepared  to  settle;  and  if 
they  can  keep  it  going  in  Korea  for  17 
years,  heaven  knows  how  long  they  can 
keep  it  going  in  Paris. 

virhen  our  spirit  of  compromise  meets 
their  intransigent  attitude,  who  usually 
loses?  The  answer  is  obvious  and  has 
been  written  into  history  many  times 
from  Yalta  on. 

Because  we  believe  in  compromise,  we 
give.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  do. 

Of  course,  this  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
Paris  negotiations  in  spite  of  the  tre- 
mendous American  concessions  such  as 
a  bombing  halt,  and  large  troop  with- 
drawals. 

The  second  reason  is  equally  funda- 
mental. The  outcome  of  any  conference 
is  determined  mainly  by  the  relative 
power,  strength,  and  influence  which  the 
two  opponents  bring  to  the  bargaining 
table  at  the  end  of  any  war  or  whenever 
a  conference  Is  set  up.  This  obviously 
reflects  the  relative  milltai-y  strength  of 
the  two. 

There  is  still  a  third  reason,  and  it  is 
the  most  important  of  all.  Have  we  ac- 
complished what  we  went  in  to  do?  Can 
we  be  sure  that,  after  any  negotiation 
imdertaken  without  a  military  decision, 
the  people  and  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  can  be  assured  of  freedom  from 
the  continuing  Communist  pressures  of 
subversion  and  tenor  as  well  as  from 
actual  military  invasion?  Until  we  can, 
have  such  an  assurance,  any  precipitate 
withdrawal  on  lesser  terms  will  mean 
tragedy  for  the  South  Vietnamese — a 
faith-destroying  defeat  for  us,  and  a 
great  encouragement  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  make  the  next  local  war  a  much 
bigger  one. 

In  concluding  my  review  of  the  past 
situation  as  I  see  it,  I  state  again  the  four 
basic  questions: 
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First.  How  is  this  war  different?  Every 
war  is  both  different  and  similar  as  con- 
trolled by  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  fought,  and  this  one  was  planned  by 
the  Communists  to  make  our  power  in- 
effective. Fortunately,  we  have  learned 
how  to  adjust  our  use  of  power  to  offset 
enemy  guerrilla  tactics,  and  I  am  sure 
by  now  have  regained  the  military 
superiority. 

Second.  Why  are  we  in  this  war?  We 
are  in  it  for  the  same  reason  we  went 
into  the  earlier  wars,  because  in  the 
interest  of  U.S.  security,  we  cannot  allow 
a  hostile  power  to  gain  control  of  any 
dominant  region  of  the  world.  The  pres- 
ent region,  of  course,  is  Asia.  We  have 
always  been  willing  to  fight  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  our  friends,  whether  they 
are  the  British,  the  French,  or  the 
Greeks. 

I  question  if  we  can  allow  communism 
to  slowly  peck  away  at  the  Institutions  of 
freedom  around  the  world  and  still  pre- 
serve freedom  for  our  own  posterity. 

Third.  Up  to  this  time,  has  our  inter- 
vention been  bad  or  good  for  Vietnam 
and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia?  Definitely 
and  dramatically  good.  Behind  the  shield 
of  our  power,  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
begtm  to  construct  a  viable  government 
and  have  gone  a  long  way  to  regain  con- 
trol of  their  own  territory.  The  most 
dramatic  change  has  been  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta  country,  which  a  few  years 
ago  the  Vietcong  completely  controlled, 
but  from  which  they  have  largely  had  to 
withdraw  into  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 
Today  the  delta  region  is  controlled  and 
defended  almost  entirely  by  South  Viet- 
namese troops. 

Fourth.  Finally,  when  and  how  can 
we  bring  this  tragedy  to  an  end?  This 
can  only  be  done  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  can  be  assured  of  a  fu- 
ture free  from  internal  terror  and  ex- 
ternal force. 

To  have  withdrawn  or  to  quit  precipi- 
tously sooner,  would  not  only  have  re- 
warded Communist  aggression,  and  con- 
firmed the  effectiveness  of  their  so-called 
"wars  of  liberation,"  as  I  have  stated,  but 
would  Inevitably  have  encouraged  fur- 
ther Communist  military  adventures 
elsewhere — just  at  a  time  when,  in  fact 
I  believe  their  power  in  Vietnam  is  going 
downhill. 

Having  explained  my  understanding  of 
the  resisons  why  we  are  in  Vietnam,  I 
am  sure  It  must  be  clear  why  I  support 
and  have  supported  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  decision  to  move 
against  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  used 
by  Communist  forces  against  allied  per- 
sonnel and  positions  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  am  sure  it  is  obvloas  that  it  is  for 
the  same  reasons  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  various  amendments  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  designed  to  limit  the 
President's  authority  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
believe  the  President  should  have  unlim- 
ited authority  to  expand  the  war.  It 
means  that  I  think  such  amendments  as 
those  before  tis  are  uimecessary  and  ill- 
timed  particularly  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  pending  amendments 
have  fastened  upon  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  as  a 
means  of  stopping  the  President.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  this  attempt  to  use  the  power 


of  the  purse  ustirps  the  responsibility 
clearly  vested  In  the  President  to  issue 
orders  for  the  protection  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  TTie  President  has  determined 
that  the  limited  actions  he  has  ordered 
within  Cambodia  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Tlie  proposed  amendments  would 
try  to  substitute  the  judgment  of  the 
Congress  on  that  question  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President.  Knowing  a  little 
and  the  American  public  that  the  Presi- 
dent, having  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  18  years,  and  knowing  my  own  weak- 
ness in  this  respect,  I  am  choosing  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  this  instance. 

Actually.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment before  us  is  unnecessary  because 
President  Nixon  is  in  the  process  now  of 
reducing  American  participation  In  the 
war.  and  because  I  believe  he  has  estab- 
lished a  record  which  I  think  Americans 
have  faith  in.  I  would  remind  the  Senate 
and  the  American  public  that  the  Presi- 
dent's timetable  for  troop  withdrawals 
has  been  met  and  exceeded. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  President 
Nixon  when  he  says  he  will  withdraw 
American  forces  from  Cambodia  by  June 
30,  1970.  President  Nixon  has  actually 
eliminated  the  credibility  gap  which 
grew  up  between  1965  and  1968  simply 
because  his  actions  have  coincided  with 
his  words,  and  I  commend  him  highly. 

The  Senate  now  finds  itself  participat- 
ing in  a  debate  over  Presidential  powers 
and  their  relationship  to  the  powers  of 
Congress.  In  a  sense,  this  shows  that  the 
American  Government — in  spite  of  some 
weaioiesses — has  a  great  deal  of  vitality. 
This  ongoing  debate  goes  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  history.  It  began  in  ear- 
nest in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Even  then  among  the  great  men  who 
forged  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  re- 
solved; for  Madison  and  Hamilton  and 
the  other  men  present  in  Philadelphia 
either  could  not  or  did  not  see  fit  to 
specify  in  great  detail  the  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  powers  of  the  Congress 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  with  its 
underljrlng  issue  of  war  powers.  I  sup- 
pose this  debate  has  been  one  of  the 
longest  in  American  political  history 
and,  as  we  are  obviously  learning  again 
this  week,  the  issue  has  not  been  resolved. 

While  fascinating  to  political  scientists 
and  legal  scholars,  it  has  been  frustrat- 
ing to  the  Congress  and  perhaps  con- 
fusing to  the  American  public. 

The  Sunday  Star  of  May  17. 1970.  con- 
tained a  timely  editorial  reflecting  on 
the  longstanding  and  unresolved  debate. 
I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
which  bear  directly  on  the  issue. 

The  Star  reminds  us: 

Paragraph  11,  Section  8,  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  clearly  allocates  to  the  Congress 
the  right  to  "declare  war."  The  problem  Is 
that  the  five  post-World  War  n  Presidents 
ot  both  parties — Truman,  Elsenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, Johnaon.  and  Nixon — not  to  q>eak  of 
earlier  practitioners  of  the  fine  art  of  gun- 
boat diplomacy,  have  neatly  finessed  the 
Issue  by  ccmunlttlng  or  keeping  American 
troops  in  combat  situations  abroad  when 
they  felt  It  was  in  the  national  Interest, 
without  seeking  the  assent  of  Congress  or 
asking  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Further  the  Star  tells  us: 
What  some  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  are  trying  to  do  now  Is  to  remssert  an 


atrophied  Congressional  prerogative,  which 
understandably  is  dear  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  expense  of  the  Implied  pKiwers 
of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
which  equally  imderstandably  Is  a  popular 
thesis  with  occupants  of  the  White  House. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  commendably 
wary  of  trying  to  delineate  the  line  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  powers. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  world  has  changed 
since  the  founding  fathers  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution. In  Illustration,  the  same  para- 
graph which  authorizes  Congress  to  declare 
war  grants  it  the  right  to  Issue  "letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,"  which  authorized 
private  entrepreneurs  to  engage  In  naval 
warfare  for  their  own  profit.  Very  few  letters 
of  marque  have  been  granted  In  recent  years. 

In  effect.  In  an  era  of  Instant  mass  com- 
munications and  push-button  warfare,  the 
Senators  are  resting  their  constitutional  case 
on  a  document  forged  to  deal  with  contin- 
gencies m  the  age  of  sail.  The  founding 
fathers  were  wise  men,  but  they  were  not 
prophets.  Only  a  lunatic  In  the  18th  Cen- 
tury could  have  predicted  the  world  In  which 
we  live  today.  The  problem,  then,  Is  to  inter- 
pret the  Constitution  to  deal  with  the  world 
as  it  Is.  not  as  It  was  or  as  we  might  wish 
It  to  be.  It  happens  to  be  an  extremely 
dangerous  world. 

Those  are  quotations  from  the  Stm- 
day  Star  which  I  feel  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  this  matter. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  think  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  we  did  not  admit  that  politics 
has  always  played  a  significant  role  in 
this  debate  down  through  the  years. 
While  men  of  conviction  have  argued  on 
both  sides,  one  cannot  deny  that  politi- 
cal considerations  generally  have  been 
present.  I  think  this  remains  true  at 
this  hour.  I  feel  that  although  these 
amendments  have  long-range  constitu- 
tional ramifications,  tiie  pending  1970 
congressional  election  is  certainly  lurk- 
ing in  the  backsround.  I  caimot  and  will 
not  say  that  the  prospect  of  winning  or 
losing  a  congressional  election  should  be 
eliminated  as  a  consideration.  I  merely 
make  the  point  that  political  advantage 
is  a  key  consideration  in  this  foreign 
policy  issue.  I  can  make  that  statement 
safely  because  I  shall  not  have  to  stand 
for  election  this  year. 

Although  this  Presidential  power  de- 
bate has  been  going  on  since  1787  or 
even  longer,  I  question  Its  relevancy  in 
its  present  context.  My  main  reason  for 
doubting  the  relevancy  of  this  debate  is 
that  President  Nixon  is  moving  against 
Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  has 
done  little  more  than  make  a  tactical 
military  decision.  Is  it  wrong  to  try  and 
stop  the  enemy's  main  source  of  supplies 
and  arms  which  are  being  used  to  kill 
American  boys? 

Also  on  this  subject,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aujdtt) 
pointed  out  a  few  days  ago: 

It  Is  no  more  sensible  to  say  the  attacks 
on  the  sanctuaries  "extend"  the  war  In  Cam- 
bodia than  It  Is  to  say  the  Normandy  In- 
vasion "extended"  World  War  n  to  France. 

At  that  time,  of  course,  a  foreign  pow- 
er, Germany,  occupied  the  country  of 
France. 

The  authority  of  the  President  In  both 
instances  has  been  established  by  con- 
gressional action  and  by  his  inherent  and 
constitutional  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  VS.  mllitaiy  foreea. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  for  the  directicm  of  our 
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Armed  Forces  abroad  are  derived  from 
those  parts  of  articl^  II  which  make 
him  the  Commander  j  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  of  |  the  United  States 
and  which  give  him  ai  special  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  foteign  affairs.  Con- 
gress, for  its  part,  is  alven  the  power  to 
declare  war.  to  raise  aid  support  armies, 
to  make  rules  for  the  I  Government,  and 
regulation  of  land  anc^  naval  forces,  and 
other  powers  imporunt  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  and  I  o  the  national  de- 
fense. However,  it  Is  clear  to  me  that 
these  powers  of  Congress  may  not  law- 
fully be  used  so  as  to  undermine  or  re- 
place the  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  until  the  faU  of  Prince 
Sihanouk,  Cambodia  liad  retained  a  fa- 
cade of  neutrality,  bui  everyone  knew  it 
was  only  a  facade  be:ause  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  aiid  Vietcong  troops 
have  been  using  Camb  odian  and  Laotian 
sanctuaries  and  .suppU  routes  for  many 
years.  Prince  Sihanoik  could  not  en- 
force that  neutrality:  and  when  he  was 
deposed,  the  facade  ^'as  stripped  away. 
In  the  past  month,  the  sanctuaries  have 
become  a  much  greater  threat  to  South 
Vietnam  and  allied  forces. 

Unfortunately,  theientire  role  of  the 
sanctuaries  in  this  wrr  has  been  gener- 
ally ignored  by  virtially  everyone  but 
the  fighting  man  in  t  tie  field.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  fightinr  man.  who  knows 
the  situation  best,  does  not  have  any 
qualms  in  striking  bick  at  the  enemy 
where  it  hurts. 

I  have  felt  for  a  Ijng  time  that  the 
American  public  has  bimd  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  gujrrilla  warfare  is 
conducted.  An  absolu  :e  necessity  in  this 
type  of  warfare  is  a  afe  area  to  which 
the  guerrilla  fighters  can  return  to  rest. 
resupply,  refill  their  ranks,  and  treat 
their  wounded.  In  the  Vietnam  war  we 
have  allowed  him  unmolested  use  of 
"over  the  border  san<  tuaries"  for  6  long 
years.  It  has  never  [nade  sense  to  me 
to  chase  a  Communist  across  the  border 
into  a  very  imneutril  part  of  a  sup- 
posedly neutral  count  ry  only  to  have  him 
come  back  a  week  lat  sr,  well  rested,  with 
a  stomach  full  of  "nEUtral"  Cambodian 
rice,  to  shoot  at  Amsricans  again  with 
his  new  Russian-mac  e  machinegun  just 
shipped  down  the  Ko  Chi  Minh  Trail 
through  neutral  Laoii. 

The  contest  would  Have  been  much  dif- 
ferent had  the  Cambodian  Government 
had  both  the  willpowf  r  and  the  means  to 
deny  these  sanctuari*  to  the  enemy.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  Cambodian 
Government  did  not.l  To  me  it  is  an  in- 
contestable fact  thai  Communist  viola- 
tion of  Cambodia  arid  Laotian  neutral- 
ity has  been  a  key  factor  in  keeping 
Hanoi  and  its  Communist  forces  in  the 
war.  The  supply  lin^  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail  and  the  j  sanctuaries  which 
have  been  the  terminal  points  of  those 
lines  have  been  absolutely  vital  to  the 
Communist  war  effort  south  of  the  17th 
parallel.  j 

Now,  for  the  first  tfcne  in  several  years, 
W2  have  a  President  who  decided  to  quit 
watching  helplessly  while  the  enemiy 
crossed  the  border,  a^d  America  has  had 
the  courage  to  deny  to  the  enemy  this 
major  military  advantage. 

I  should  point  out  ttiat.  despite  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  crofl*  the  border  before. 


progress  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  con- 
tinuing and  American  forces  have  de- 
parted from  the  Mekong  Delta  area  below 
Saigon,  as  a  result  of  the  success  there 
of  both  our  forces  and  those  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army. 

As  the  President  reported  to  the  Na- 
tion on  April  20 : 

Tonight  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  prog- 
ress In  training  and  equipping  South  Viet- 
namese forces  has  subetantlally  exceeded  our 
original  expectations  last  June.  Very  slgnlfl- 
cAnt  advances  have  also  been  made  In  pacifi- 
cation. Although  we  recognize  that  prob- 
lems remain,  these  are  encouraging  fa-ends. 

The  President  also  told  us: 

As  the  enemy  force  levels  have  declined 
and  as  the  South  Vietnamese  have  assumed 
more  of  the  burden  of  battle,  American 
casualties  have  declined.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  tonight  that  In  the  first  3 
months  of  1970  the  number  of  Americans 
Wiled  in  action  dropped  to  the  loweet  first 
quarter  level  In  5  years.  In  June,  a  year  ago. 
when  we  began  troop  withdrawals,  we  did 
so  on  a  "cut  and  try"  basis — with  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  progam  would  be  successful. 
In  June  we  announced  withdrawal  of  25,000 
American  troopw;  in  September  another  35,- 

000  and  then  in  December  50,000  more.  These 
withdrawals  have  now  been  completed  and 
as  of  April  15.  a  total  115,500  men  have  re- 
turned home  from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  discussing  in  detail  our 
operations  in  Cambodia;  and  I  thiiok  it 
would  be  appropriate  and  informative 
for  Senators  to  have  before  them,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  an 
up-to-date  summary,  as  of  8  a.m.  today. 
May  20.  1970.  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  that  purpose,  provided 

1  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  tabulation 
setting  forth  an  overall  summary,  with 
a  breakdown  on  each  of  the  sanctuary 
areas,  showing  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

24-hour 
Total  operations  Number  change 


Toan  Thang  43 — Fish  Hook 


Enemy  KIA 

POW's    - 

Individual    weapons 

Crew    served    weapons 

Bunkers/structures  destroyed 

SmsUl    arms   ammunition 3, 

Anti-aircraft  rounds 

Grenades    

Mines    

Mortar    rounds 

Large  rocket  rounds 

Smaller  rocket  rounds 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 

Rice    (pounds) 3 

Man  months 

Vehicles 

Gas  masks 

Medical   supplies    (pounds) 


1,832 

267 

4.053 

730 

2.354 

483,413 

25.220 

3.302 

1.415 

3.901 

185 

681 

6,257 

, 594. 000 

79,068 

170 

1.100 

24,000 


Individual  weapons 

Crew  served  weapons 

Bunkers/structures  destroyed. 


9,613 

+119 

1.608 

+24 

5,W 

+474 

Machinegun  rounds 7.112,464 

Rifle  rounds 3,802,256 


(■) 

+31,260 


Total  small  arms  ammunition 
(rounds) 11.614,720 


+31,260 


Grenades 7,065 

Mines 1,«M 

Satchel  charges... 500  . 

Miscellaneous  eKp!osives(pounds)..  72,000  . 

Antiaircraft  rounds 159. 047 

Mortar  rounds -  20,363 

Large  rochet  rounds 972 

Smaller  rxket  rounds 16,697 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 13,627 

Ree  (pounds) 7,234,000 

Man  months 159,148 

Vehicles 215 

Boats <0 

Generators * 

Radios ,  169 

Enemy  KIA 7.ffi6 

POW's  (includes  detainees) 1,731 


+140 
+19 


,904 


>  Undwnged. 


Rock  Crusher — Parrots  Beak — base  area 
367 


Enemy  KIA 

POWs    - 

Individual    weapons 

Crew  served  weapons 

Bunkers /Structures   destroyed 

Small   arms   ammunition 1, 

Mortar    rounds 

Grenades    

Mines    

Large   rocket    rounds 

Smaller   rocket   rounds 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 

Rice    (pounds) 1 

Man  months , 

Vehicles 


1.858 

1.037 

1.091 

265 

827 

104.  260 

6.589 

1.445 

128 

7 

2.638 

854 

270.000 

27,  940 

11 


roan  Thang  45 — Base  Area  351 

Enemy  KIA 512 

Individual  weapons 902 

Crew  served  weapons 86 

Small  arms  ammunition 6,800,745 

Large  rocket  rounds ♦lO 

Small  rocket  rounds 8.382 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 4,744 

Anti-aircraft  rounds 133,827 

Mortars   3,669 

Grenades 1,117 

Rice  (pounds) - 696,000 

Man  months 13.112 

Bunkers  structures  destroyed 82 

Vehicles 19 

Toan  Thang  46 — Base  Area  350 

Enemy  KIA 17 

Individual  weapons 220 

Crew  served  weapons 29 

Small  arms  ammunition 17.800 

Mortar  rounds 2,006 

Mines 116 

Grenades 200 

Small  rocket  roxmds 541 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 1,090 

Rice    (pounds) - 58,000 

Man  months -     1,276 

Bunkers,  structures   ■•-         171 


Binh  Tay  I— Base  Area  702 


KIA. 


+1. 

+1 

+766 

+60 

+572. 000 

+12.584 

+9 


Enemy 

POWs     — 

Individual      weapons 

Crew  served  weapons 

Small  arms  ammunition 

Grenades    

Small   rocket  rounds 

Recoilless    rifle    rounds 

Mortar   rounds 

Mines      

Rice      (pounds) - 

Man     months 

Bunkers,  structures     destroyed- -- 

Live  stock  (head) 

Boats     


227 

17 

803 

23 

36.  682 

626 

727 

123 

2,715 

64 

,200.000 

26.400 

1,180 

1,079 

40 


J 


+117 


Binh   Tay  II — Base  Area  701 

Enemy     KIA 

POWs     - 

Individual    weapons 

Crew  served  weapons 

Small  arms  ammunition 


38 

3 

222 

114 

58,200 


X 
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small  rocket  rounds.. 823  great  amounts  of  Commimist  supplies.     It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  this 

Recoilless  rifle  rounds 36  weapons,  and  ammunition.  I  would  re-     Nation,  its  President,  and  its  Congress. 

Mortars 386  n^jnd  those  who  pooh-pooh  the  capture     to  formulate  major  foreign  policy  deci- 

Rice     (pounds) 104, 000  ^j  xhese  supplies,  that  for  every  bullet  we     sions  based  upon  the  principle  that  those 

^^\  ^'^^^^V^tIVa^^^'"            284  lay  our  hands  on  over  there,  that  is  one     who  shout  the  loudest,  the  longest,  and 

Bunkers./structures    destroyed...            284  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^_     ^^  j^^  ^^^  determine  America's  for- 

Cuu  Lang  I— Base  Area  704/709  can  or  allied  soldier.                                        eign  policy. 

Fnemv  KIA                                                622  Thcse  suppllos,  Mr.  President,  are  the        As  I  said.  I  have  talked  to  dozens  of 

POWs                Illlllimiy.lIII.-.         81  sinews  of  war.  They  are  the  supplies  that     students  in  the  past  few  weeks.  I  have 

Individual  weapons -. 712  allow  the  Communists  to  carry  on — not     listened  to  their  viewpoints  and  heard 

Crew  served  weapons 112  supplies  in  China  or  Russia,  but  supplies     their  concerns.  They  are  valid  and  they 

small  arms  ammunition  (rounds) ...  25. 000  j^  Cambodian  sanctuaries.  By  preventing     are  meaningful — simply  because  it  is  the 

Small  rockets 500  ^  ^nkup  to  the  sea  and  by  destroying  the     young  who  must  fight  the  wars.  I  found 

Mortars - *i*  supplies    the  President  has  gained  be-     that  out  in  1918.  when  I  went  into  the 

Vehicles  ..    . - '  ^^^^  g  ^^^  jq  months'  time— valuable     Army  in  World  War  I  at  the  age  of  19. 

M^  moS    660  time.  I  point  out,  for  the  strengthening     On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  should 

us  KIA       6  of  the  Vietnamization  program  for  South     never  forget    that   there  are  over  200 

Vietnam  and  its  military  establishment.     mUlion     Americans     in     this     coimu-y. 

Cuu  Long  II—  Base  Area  704  xhis  program  is  in  high  gear  and  10     While  I  am  sure  the  students  speak  for 

Enemy  KIA      ..- - 452  additional  months  will  be  most  useful  in     many  thousands  of  Americans,  I  ques- 

pows  -.- - 35  its  overall  success.  We  might  ask,  there-     tion  their  claim  that  they  speak  for  all 

Individual  weapons 320  fore,  how  was  this  time  obtained.  Experts     Americans.   Contrary  to  the  notion  of 

Crew  served  weapons -    65  Y\a\e  calculated  that  it  takes  5  months     some  protestors,  the  death  of  the  "silent 

.     .  V             ,7T.    r^^.rntir,«      Rnrk  for  suppUes  to  movc  from  North  Viet-     majority"  is  greaUy  exaggerated. 

^"7:::hlf  ivZnaTe^auZTaChS^  nam  into  the  sanctuaries,  and  possibly  5        For  instance  in  Monday's  mail  I  re- 

crusher  IV  and  operation         i.  op  ^^^^  months  for  them  to  be  smuggled  on     ceived  a  letter  from  a  Utah  constituent. 

oJ^^''         '"" 270  a  piecemeal  and  clandestine  basis  to  the     Mrs.  L.  Glen  Snarr,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

indivrduta  we'apoM'IIIII^II""--!      1.290  forward  areas  in  South  Vietnam.  With     who  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

Crew  served  weapons 1**  the  monsoon  rains  about  to  begin  in  In-      senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett. 

Small  arms  ammunition 92,620  dochina,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  these  sup-      U.S.  Senate, 

Grenades    349  plies  caimot  move  into  the  sanctuaries  or     Washington.  D.C. 

Mines - 161  to  the  forward  areas  for  several  months.         D=a«  Senator  Bennett:   Although  I  am 

rgrrStund-s---::::::::     ^  T^r"^^^T^"^?/tt^?a?^S^-  SetTi!.rJwfly"Lifr^ha^nur-^^^^ 

Sier^ocket  rounds'      ::. 2.405  tion,  the  guerrillas  wUl  be  greatly  ham-     |         ^^j^^  ..^^'     minority."  It  is  most  un- 

Slller^me  rounds    :.: 515  pered.  I  personally  feel  that  the  Presl-     ^^^^  l^^^^  ^^^  dikenters  get  so  much  pub- 

Bunkers/structures  destroyed 355  dent  has  made  a  wise  choice  and  that     u^ity  on  all  news  medias;  while  the  rest  of 

Rice    (pounds)                382.000  events  will  prove  it  to  be  a  masterful  de-     us  go  about  our  daily  chores  peacefully  and 

Man  months - — -       8,404  cislon.                                                                           quietly.  They  are  the  ones  marching  on  the 

Vehicles.- --. 3  i  would  like  to  turn  now.  for  a  moment,     campuses   and   the   capltol,   gaining   ^cess 

Mr.    HANSEN.    I    thank    the    disUn-  to  the  protest  movement.  I  strongly  be-     ^^IZe^T^nr'lf^^Z^lo^lndr^o^ 

guished  Senator  for  yielding.  lieve  in  the  right  of  aU  Americans,  ana  i     ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^  realize  that 

Mr.   BENNETT.   The  President  then  imderscore  the  word  "all,"   to  express     ^^^^^  ^^  ^  j^^  ^lore  of  us  than  them.  We 

told  us-  their  views  on  foreign  and  domestic  is-     j^^^g  b^^n  silent  too  long,  it  is  a  shame  when 

I  am  therefore  tonleht  announcing  plans  sues.  I  believe  that  dissent  and  protest     our  nations  colleges  are  shut  down  by   a 

for  the  withSawai  of  aV  addmona'i  ^^50,-  are  essential  ingredients  in  a  representa-     few  radicals  who  ^/^^^y  P^f^^^.^PJ^'^"^ 

000  American  troops  to  be  completed  during  tive   government.   I  believe   that  young     while  the  other  ^^^f  *'J^,,7'i°  ,!f„"^  *^«°^ 

the  spring  of  next  year.  This  will  bring  a  persons   have   a  right  to  express   their     school  and  have  P&ld  their  tuitions  too,  are 

total  reduction  of  265,500  men  in  our  Armed  yjews  to  the  President,  to  their  elected     denied  the  right  ^y  sucn  a  lew 

Forces  in  Viet  Nam  below  the  level  that  ex-  representatives,  and  to  gather  together.         I  ^^^^^  ^e'  ^ong  ?hoL  who'^an'i  ?^ 

isted  When  we  took  office  15  months  ago.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^  jn^gs  rallies  for  that     y°»  ^^  °°*  ^cT^ut  off  financial  support 

It  is  a  common  fact,  Mr.  President,  purpose.  For  my  part,  I  have  met  with  j^^  ^^^^  Cambodian  phase,  which  should  have 
that  after  the  fall  of  Prince  Sihanouk,  dozens  of  young  Americans  throughout  been  carried  out  during  the  Democratic  Ad- 
Communist  forces  began  to  operate  over  the  country  during  the  past  few  weeks,  as  ministration.  After  aU  the  North  vietnam- 
a  wider  area  in  Cambodia,  and  the  sane-  well  as  from  my  own  State  of  Utah.  ese  have  .b***!^^*^^,"* --^°' ,'^'"*  *^^^It 
tuaries  in  Cambodia  became  a  major  As  much  as  I  believe  in  the  right  of  y«^^^PiYfu^,,^°'thmg  t'ha*^  has  ^^t- 
threat  to  the  Allies  and  to  the  entire  persons  to  have  diffenng  views,  I  also  do  ^°^^  j^  tuis  war  to  date.  Everybody 
Vietnamization  effort.  Also,  it  became  ap-  not  believe  in  violence,  because  to  protest  ^^^\^  ^^  get  out  but  the  way  to  get  out 
parent  that  Communist  supply  lines  and  war — which  is  violence  personified —  qiuckest  and  best  u  to  support  the  Presi- 
the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  came  close  through  destructive  protest  is  self-decep-  dents  present  plan  instead  of  hindering 
to  becoming  linked  together  from  the  tion  and  a  defeat  for  democracy.  I  also  every  possibuity  at  home  (which  some  m 
Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU  to  the  sea.  Such  a  question  the  haphazard  closing  down  of  congress  are  doiJ^B)  J^th  much  consoia- 
fhreat  was  intolerable  to  Uie  Allies.  It  so  many  universities  and  colleges,  be-  tion  to  H-noi  and  the  whole  Conunu^ 
threatened  not  only  toe  Vietnamization  cause,  vhile  I  beUeve  in  the  right  of  a  ^'^^^^'^.^^^  **'**  ""  '"  ^°'"  ^* 
program,  but  also  the  lives  of  American  student  to  protest.  I  question  his  right  to  °*!  j^^^^^  ^.^t  we  have  a  President 
soldiers.  Therefore,  the  President  wisely  disrupt  the  educational  process  of  the  ^^^  p^-esident  with  so  much  backbone, 
decided  that  if  he  were  to  continue  his  student  who  does  not  share  his  views  or  .  .^  ^  „  _,„  „,  „  ^^v  «an 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  he  could  does  not  wish  to  protest.  ^_^  ^  „  ^^  "".  "if  •  °*""^i?ri?v  TiWed 
not  jeopardize  Uie  remaining  forces  by  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  students  President  Nixon  s  P0PVi»"'J  JX  m^ 
aUowinJ  the  sanctuaries  to  expand  as  who  want  to  go  to  school  have  just  as  from  53  t«  57  percent  aft«r  he  made  his 
even  more  effective  bases  for  Communist  much  right  to  attend  class  as  tiiose  who     Cambodmn  j^^^f  ^Jup "  ^Sli^tSon 

"^Sfe'Slsident  has  been  widely  criti-  '  °Th°e  American  coUege  student  who  did     showed  that  51   P«««"*,.*PP"*^t^^^ 

cized,  and  many  are  saying  that  because  not  participate  in  this  latest  series  of     President  s  ^^andling  of  the  Cambc^an 
the  sanctuaries  wUl  be  used  again  after    protests  is  the  forgotten  American.  I  feel     situation  wlule  ^cL^t  "hoiSd  £  aware 

the  aUies  withdraw  across  the  border,  that  he  has  been  abused  and  poorly  All  of  us  in  the  Senate  should  oe  aware 
^r  SnTfuISr.  To^e.lSat  is  aii  treated.  While  I  beUeve  in  the  right  of  that  we  are  Uying  m  very  emotional  tim^ 
incorrect  assessment.  The  President  minority  protest.  I  caution  against  a  f"<i  ^^ttei^itii^  campa^t^  are^^^ 
made  his  move  at  a  critical  hour.  At  a  practice  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  this  Ing  J^^Jf^°i^-^l*^^^'^.  iXen?e 
reasonably  smaU  risk,  American  and  country,  of  attempting  to  dictate  foreign  sPire<i  ^y  some  central  focus  of  i^uence^ 
Soutii  Vietiiamese  f orc^  have  captured    policy  by  vocal  protests  from  a  minority.     I  have  never  been  one  to  put  tiie  pro  mail 
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on  a  scale  opposite  the  c(  n  mail  and  vote 
accordingly.  However,  obviously  some 
persons  in  this  country  seem  to  think 
that  this  is  the  way  thK  system  works. 
Why  else  would  I  receiv<  some  20  letters 
addressed  to  my  home,  a  1  containing  the 
same  postmark  from  a  city  in  upstate 
New  York,  and  all  addre  sed  in  the  same 
handwriting  and  conta  ning  the  same 
number  on  the  metered  stamp. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  slould  be  careful 
in  gaging  public  reaction  and  not  give 
the  so-called  protest  movement  more 
credence  than  it  actually  deserves. 

However,  I  must  quick  y  add  that  I  do 
not  fault  the  protesters  or  the  letter- 
writers  against  the  war.  ]  fault  the  silent 
majority.  Yes.  the  silenl  majority  who, 
frankly,  are  allowing  tl  e  protesters  to 
have  free  reign  in  the  H  ills  of  Congress 
and  in  the  mails  and  en  the  Western 
Union  wires.  I  realize  ti.at  most  of  the 
silent  majority  are  out  working  for  a 
li\-ing,  or  are  studying  fo  •  a  better  grade 
in  the  colleges  that  rem;  tin  open. 

However,  I  feel  that  th ;  time  has  come 
for  that  silence  to  be  brol  en.  It  Is  time  to 
begin  flooding  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent with  letters,  wires,  and  calls  of  sup- 
port. Heaven  knows,  I  do  not  want  to 
burden  our  offices  with  any  more  mall 
than  we  already  have,  but  the  time  has 
come  to  break  down  the  walls  of  "silence" 
on  the  part  of  the  silent  majority,  and  let 
their  views  be  known. 

The  time  has  come  to  follow  Mrs. 
Snarr's  example. 

Fortunately,  the  silent  majority  is  be- 
ginning to  come  forward  ;  n  several  areas. 
We  have  all  seen  the  recent  advertise- 
ments of  support  in  the  Washington 
newspaper  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  ripping 
away  of  the  silence  cam;  to  my  atten- 
tion on  Sunday,  May  10.  :  970,  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Trlbime,  where  a  t<  tal  of  443  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  student^  signed  an  ad- 
vertisement which  reads  as  follows: 

This  Ad  serves  notice  to  b|1  that  the  Silent 
Majority  has  had  enough ! 

As  students  of  the  Unlvi^ity  of  Utah  In 
Salt  Lake  City,  we  wish  U<  make  It  abso- 
lutely clear  that  we  do  not  support — In  fact 
we  resolutely  oppose — the  iDud  and  disrup' 
tlTc  activities  of  those  self-styled  "patriots 
of  the  New  Left"  who  think  that  the  calling 
of  a  general  strike  or  the  takeover  of  a  tJnl 
verslty  are  the  only  ways  1^  which  change 
can  be  wrought  in  Amerlcal  today. 

We  believe  In  America.  a|id  we  believe  in 
the  democratic  processes  ancj  the  Lnstitutlona 
of  government  established  among  us. 

We  recognize  that  no  socK  ty  Is  without  Ita 
problems,  but  we  do  not  belli  ive  that  our  gov- 
emment  and  oxir  society  arit  inherently  un- 
responsive to  the  problems  1hat  exist  among 
ua.  We  beUeve.  rather,  that  1  he  lines  of  com- 
munication can  and  must  tn  i  maintained  be- 
tween young  and  old,  rich 
and  white,  and  between  ths  governors  and 
the  governed,  and  that  through  rational  dis- 
cussion and  legitimate  methi  >ds,  order  can  be 
preserved  and  grievances  reiiedled.  To  thes« 
ends  we  remain  firmly  and  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted. 

Paid   Political  Advertlsemfent  by:   Jeff  M. 
Bingham.  University  VUlag* ; 
sen,  Dale  L.  Van  Wagoner, 
Utah. 
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I  welcome  this  approacjh  which  came 

from  the  pocketbooks  of  Utah's  students. 

As  I  said,  this  adverUsei  aent  was  wrlt- 


Cralg  L.  Jen- 
Salt  Lake  City, 


ten  by  443  students  of  the  University  of 
Utah.  Earlier  75  students  had  to  be  ar- 
rested when  they  attempted  to  take  over 
the  administration  building;  443  Is  six 
times  as  much  as  75. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  can  enlighten  me  on  why 
the  students  are  protesting.  What  would 
be  the  substance  behind  their  disagree- 
ment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  met 
many  of  the  students.  There  are  many 
reasons.  But  I  think  that  the  funda- 
mental reason  is  that  they  see  the  draft 
beginning  to  creep  up  on  them.  They  have 
had  deferments  as  students,  and  they  see 
under  the  President's  new  draft  pro- 
gram that  those  deferments  may  dis- 
appear. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like  war  any 
more  than  anyone  else.  As  I  say,  I  got 
into  it  when  my  turn  came.  President 
Nixon  did  not  get  us  in  the  war.  He  is 
doing  a  pretty  good  Job  of  getting  us 
out — more  than  his  predecessors  had 
done. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pro- 
test is  a  little  late  and  that  it  reflects 
both  a  national  revulsion  against  war 
and  a  personal  realization  that  their  in- 
volvement in  the  war  may  be  getting 
closer. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then,  if  there  is  revtil- 
sion  against  this  war  and  the  youth  are 
against  the  draft,  the  inference  is  that 
the  youth  today  we  more  cowardly  than 
the  youth  of  the  prior  generation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  some  of  them  may  well  be,  but  only 
each  individual  protestor  can  answer  that 
for  himself.  But  I  think  that  the  people 
who  are  engaged  In  this  protest  repre- 
sent a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
youth  of  their  age  group,  as  is  certainly 
demonstrated  by  the  situation  In  the  imi- 
versities  and  colleges  in  my  State. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Piesident,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  protest  represents  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  youth  of 
this  Nation.  Is  it  not  odd  that,  of  the 
people  who  will  inherit  the  legacy  that 
we  of  the  prior  generation  will  leave — 
since  we  are  fighting  the  war  for  free- 
dom from  communism — the  major  seg- 
ment of  our  young  population  revolts 
against  that  policy. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  included  in  his  supposition  one 
fundamental  proposition  that  I  cannot 
accept.  That  is  the  supposition  that  the 
majority  of  the  youth  take  this  position. 

It  is  equally  hard  for  me  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  the  typical  hippie,  prob- 
ably the  product  of  an  affluent  family, 
who  will  sooner  or  later  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  that  afflu- 
ence, in  turning  his  back  on  thewe  values 
p.nd  goes  out  in  the  world  of  drugs  and 
self-delusion. 

I  think  this  constitutes  a  smaU  ma- 
jority. I  think  that  most  of  the  youth 
of  the  United  States  are  Just  as  sound 
as  their  parents  and  their  grandpar- 
ents were. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then,  how  does  the 
Senator  accoimt  for  the  fact  that  the 
youth  by  and  large  constitute  the  only 
vocal  groups  really  giving  testimony  on 
any  large  scale  against  the  expansion  of 
the  war  in  Cambodia? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  and  I  know  that  people  who  have 
faith  in  what  is  going  on,  even  though 
not  satisfied  with  events,  have  no  per- 
sonal reason  for  getting  stirred  up.  And 
they  do  not  get  stirred  up. 

So,  I  think  that  the  phrase  the  "si- 
lent majority"  is  very  valid  and  that  it 
represents  not  apathy  so  much  as  an 
expression  of  faith  in  the  process  that 
is  now  being  used  to  try  to  resolve  our 
problems. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  from  my  observations  the  youth 
have  lost  faith  in  the  process.  And  that 
is  the  reason  why  they  are  protesting. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
youth  has  lost  faith,  and  not  the 
majority. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  no  way  of 
counting  noses.  But  in  my  State,  I  am 
sustained  by  the  fact  that  In  our  three 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  with  a 
total  student  population  of  70,000  or 
more,  there  have  only  been  75  students 
of  one  institution  who  have  attempted 
to  follow  the  pattern  established  here 
in  the  East  and  take  over  the  Institution. 

By  the  way,  they  did  the  Institution  a 
great  favor.  They  felt  that  they  had  to 
bum  something  down  symbolically.  So 
they  chose  to  bum  down  a  building  that 
the  Institution  had  abandoned  and  had 
decided  to  wreck.  They  saved  the  college 
$9,000.  But  they  had  their  symbolic  ex- 
perience of  setting  fire  to  something  on 
the  campus. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  pres- 
ent in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
moratorium  on  November  15? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  I  was. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  newspapers  re- 
ported that  about  90,000  young  people 
were  In  attendance  at  this  moratorium 
and  that  the  amount  of  violence  that 
took,  place  was  due  to  the  action  of  about 
250  people. 

The  Senator  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  youth  are  burning  down  build- 
ings and  the  like.  May  I  submit  that 
there  might  exist  within  the  silent  ma- 
jority a  very  large  student  majority 
which  comes  forward  and  protests,  but 
in  very  peaceful  fashion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Utah  who 
came  to  see  me  came  peacefully.  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  that. 

I  cited  that  incident  because  I  think 
this  Is  the  kind  of  symbolic  gesture  that 
some  of  these  people  feel  that  they  have 
to  carry  out. 

I  was  present  also  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  big  rally  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
And  I  have  the  Impression  that  meet  of 
those  who  were  there  got  as  bored  as  I 
did  with  the  repetitive  speeches.  Includ- 
ing the  obscenities,  which  said  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again. 

I  think  that  could  be  described  as  a 
happening  that  was  the  stylish  thing. 
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It  showed  that  one  was  concerned  with- 
out getting  involved  too  deeply. 

And  I  have  the  impression  also  that 
this  manifestation  of  dissent  is  on  the 
way  down  and  not  on  the  way  up.  I  think 
that  it  has  peaked  and  is  now  going  out. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
could  share  that  confidence.  I  have  the 
opposite  view.  I  think  that  It  is  on  the 
way  up  and  that  it  Is  a  very  dangerous 

thing. 
Mr.  BENNETT.   Mr.  President,  time 

will  teU. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Very  much  so.  Perhaps 

time  will  tell. 

Could  the  Senator  elaborate  further 
on  this  matter?  If  we  are  victorious  in 
wiping  out  these  sanctuaries  that  have 
caused  us  trouble  because  of  the  guer- 
rilla activity  the  Senator  says  we  have 
exp>erienced  there  and  the  Senator  said 
earlier  that  we  would  gain  about  9 
months'  time,  what  would  happen  at  the 
end  of  that  9  months'  time?  What  would 
be  the  positive  gain  that  we  would  have 
accomplished? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  mind  that  can  pro- 
ject exact  events.  But  I  think  that  there 
are  these  possibilities. 

We  have  9  months  In  which  the  Viet- 
namese Army  can  improve  its  capacity 
to  protect  itself. 

We  have  9  months  in  which  Russia  and 
China  can  take  stock  of  their  situation 
and  evaluate  the  value  to  them  of  con- 
tinuing this  confiict. 

We  have  captured  or  destroyed  large 
volumes  of  supplies  that  will  be  costly 
in  terms  of  lives,  money,  and  time  to 
replace. 

We  have  9  months  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  free  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia,  who  met  in  Jakarta  last 
week,  can  consider  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  expand  their  relationship  into 
one  of  military  support  for  each  other, 
and  thus  move  in  to  help  take  the  burden 
off  of  us.  Many  things  can  happen  in 
9  months. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Suppose  what  happens 
will  be  what  happened  in  the  last  5  years; 
that  is,  all  the  other  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia  will  not  use  their  economic  muscle 
in  connection  with  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  situation  will  remain  the  same  and 
we  will  continue  to  withdraw  troops. 
Then  where  is  the  net  gain  as  far  as  the 
goal  attained  with  respect  to  our  tak- 
ing people  out  of  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  think  the  last  5  years  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  present  situation,  because 
now  the  North  Vietnamese  have  delib- 
erately and  openly  involved  the  Cam- 
bodians. I  think  this  has  created  greater 
pressure  on  the  Thais,  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  minor  guerrilla  warfare,  but 
-  who  see  the  North  Vietnamese  taking 
over  South  Vietnam 

History  does  not  stand  still  and  I  think 
there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  the 
events  of  the  next  9  months  might 
lead  us  closer  to  a  resolution  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  the  meantime,  we  have  weak- 
ened the  capacity  of  the  enemy  to  make 
war  because  we  have  destroyed  a  substan- 
tial amoimt  of  his  supplies  and  rendered 
useless,  even  if  temporarily,  this  hide- 


away, this  sanctuary,  this  safe  haven  to 
which  he  could  run.  He  may  be  able  to 
build  it  up  again  but  9  months  is  a 
long  time  to  be  without  those  supplies. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  makes 
mention  of  the  existence  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity in  Thailand.  Would  it  not  seem 
logical,  since  we  have  gone  into  Cambo- 
dia to  take  away  some  of  the  sanctuaries, 
to  move  into  Thailand,  and  to  hit  some 
of  those  sanctuaries  which  are  becoming 
active? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Those  sanctuaries  can- 
not be  used  against  us  because  there  is 
no  common  border  with  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  They  can  be  used  in 
coimection  with  Cambodia. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  President  said  we 
will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end  of 
June,  and  I  am  willing  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  June  to  see  if  he  lives  up  to  that 
program. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Suppose  we  begin  to  get 
unsuccessful  in  Cambodia.  Do  we  cut  and 
run,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  or  do  we 
expand  our  activities  to  protect  the  goals 

we  created? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  and  I  may 
be  gexKl  Senators,  but  we  cannot  predict 
the  military  situation  at  any  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  June. 

It  may  be  that  the  President  would 
have  to  tell  the  country  his  program  has 
not  worked  and  he  has  a  new  program  to 
take  its  place.  This  has  happened  before 
with  other  Presidents.  I  do  not  think  the 
end  of  the  world  is  coming  at  the  end  of 
June;  and  I  cannot  guess  what  all  the 
options  of  the  President  may  be,  or  try  to 
limit  them. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  One  has  to  examine  th" 
options  as  I  have  examined  the  options 
in  order  to  support  or  not  support.  If 
support  means  entrapment  and  that  I  no 
longer  have  control  at  the  next  decision- 
making process,  then  I  do  not  favor  that 

option.         

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  does  not 
know  it  means  entrapment  and  neither 
do  1. 1  have  been  In  the  Senate  ever  since 
the  Vietnam  program  developed.  I  sup- 
ported and  took  on  faith  the  decision  of 
President  Kennedy  to  go  In.  I  supported 
President  Johnson  during  the  period 
when  he  was  escalating  the  number  of 
troops  that  went  in.  I  did  not  sit  down  to 
try  to  second  guess  him  and  say,  "If  you 
do  so-and-so,  I  will  not  support  you  or 
if  it  turns  out  this  way."  I  think  we  in 
the  Senate  should  give  the  same  faith, 
confidence,  and  opportunity  to  the  Re- 
publican President  that  all  of  us  gave  the 
Democratic  Presidents,  who  from  my 
point  of  view  largely  led  us  into  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  only  16  months,  and  on  every 
action  of  the  Pi-esident  where  I  am  In- 
volved, I  will  reexamine  It  and  oppose  It 
If  I  think  it  needs  to  be  opposed  and 
support  it  if  I  think  it  needs  to  be  sup- 
ported. I  think  his  program  In  Cambodia 
needs  oppexsitlon.  It  expands  the  war  and 
leaves  us  In  an  untenable  position.  I 
hope  we  exercise  our  duty  to  see  what 
can  come  about  as  a  result  of  his  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  feel  the  President's 
move  is  a  logical  move  and  a  tactical 


step  in  his  program  to  make  it  safe  to  re- 
move that  additional  150,000  people. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Would  it  not  be  safer 
to  wage  an  efficient  war?  I  feel  we  have 
placed  our  military  in  an  uncompro- 
mising petition.  I  think  there  is  no  way 
they  can  adequately  defend  themselves. 
The  nature  of  the  business  is  one  of 
victory.  If  we  truly  want  victory,  we  can 
purchase  that  victory ;  if  we  want  to  win 
it  militarily,  we  can  win  It. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  option  was  taken 
from  us  diplomatically  years  before 
President  Nixon  came  into  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  that  is  so,  he  erred 
in  seeking  a  military  solution  when  he 
should  have  sought  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  Is  not  a  solution 
but  a  logical  step  in  a  series  of  military 
activities. 

There  is  an  old  saying  with  which  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  is  familiar.  There 
used  to  be  talk  about  Communists  hav- 
ing a  program  of  two  steps  forward  and 
one  step  backward.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent is  reversing  it  and  is  taking  one 
step  in  order  that  perhaps  he  can  take 
two  steps  backward  in  moving  toward 
ultimate  withdrawal. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  certainly  the 
goal  is  there  but  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  time  will  determine  the  logic. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  although  I 
was  unable  to  be  in  the  Chamber  to  hear 
the  Senator's  entire  statement,  I  heard 
the  last  portion  of  his  statement  and  I 
have  read  the  first  portion.  I  commend 
my  colleague  for  the  tremendous  service 
he  has  rendered  the  American  people  by 
putting  the  Cambodian  action  and  the 
Vietnam  war  into  proper  perspective. 

The  Senator  has  reminded  all  of  us 
that  in  every  war  the  American  people 
have  l)een  guided  by  three  principles  and 
that  these  principles  prevail  today.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  has 
made  a  very  courageous  and  timely  ad- 
dress which  I  hope  all  of  our  colleagues 
will  read  and  heed.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  fine  address. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  again  re- 
state my  support  of  President  Nixon's  ac- 
tion. I  am  pleased  that  there  is  growing 
support  for  his  foreign  policy  decisions 
of  the  past  3  or  4  weeks  and  I,  for  one. 
thirik  that  in  the  end  his  action  will  be 
well  justified  and  hailed  as  a  success.  I 
think  that  the  present  attempts  by  Con- 
gress to  tie  the  President's  hands  are 
grossly  unfair  not  only  to  him  out  also 
to  our  fighting  men  overseas.  I,  for  one. 
do  not  want  to  go  dowm  in  history  as  hay- 
ing voted  to  cut  off  arms  and  ammrn*^- 
tion,  supplies  and  materiel,  funds,  wages, 
and  support  for  our  fighting  men  in  the 
rice  paddies  of  Indochina. 

If  the  Cooper-Church  amenelment 
comes  before  us  without  acceptable  mod- 
ification I  shall  vote  against  it.  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  for  those  with  both  points 
of  view  who  are  sincerely  concerned 
about  this  problem  to  develop  an  adjust- 
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ment  of  these  two  points 
American  tradition  so  tiat 
ber  of  the  Senate  can  \"pte 
I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bar  lett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  th!  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  12878)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  9.  1955,  to  au- 
thorize longer  term  lease  5  of  Indian  lands 
at  the  Yavapal-Preso  )tt  Community 
Reservation  in  Arizona. 

The  message  also  aniiounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  aimendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  11372)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  partition  or  sale  of  inherited 
interests  in  allotted  lands  in  the  Tulalip 
Reservation,  Washingtoi.  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  June  18,  1956  (70 
Stat.  290  >. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  disagreetl  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  t)  the  bill  <H.R. 
12941  >  to  authorize  the  release  of  4.080,- 
000  pounds  of  cadmiuin  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  tl  le  supplemental 
stockpile;  asked  a  conlerence  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  an  I  that  Mr.  Phil- 
bin,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  N  r.  King  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  ;he  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bil  iH.R.  15021)  to 
authorize  the  release  of  40,200.000 
pounds  of  cobalt  from  th  e  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplen  ental  stockpile; 
asked  a  conference  witi  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  o:  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  F  hilbin,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  King  wen  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  t  le  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15831)  to  authorize  th^  disposal  of  bis- 
muth from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stocki  ile;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Philbin.  Mr.  I  iennett,  and  Mr. 
King  were  appointed  nanagers  on  the 
part  of   the  House   at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  tunendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bU  (HJl.  15832)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  cf  castor  oil  from 
the  national  stockpile;  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  ihereon.  and  that 
Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Benniht,  and  Mr.  King 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conf en  nee. 

The  message  further 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  *H.R. 
15833)  to  authorize  the 
grade  fluorspar  from  th  e  national  stock 
pile  and  the  supplen  ental  stockpile; 
asked  a  conference  witii  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  o:  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  M-.  Philbin,  Mr, 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Kin(    were  appointed 
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managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
'of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15835)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  magnesium 
from  the  national  stockpile;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
King  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  tH.R. 
15836)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  type 
A,  chemical  grade  manganese  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Philbin,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  King 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15837)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  type  B.  chemical 
grade  manganese  ore  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  King  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
15338)  to  authorize  the  disposal  cf  shellac 
from  the  national  stockpile;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
Mr.  Philbin.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  King 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  15839)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  tungsten  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  tlie  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Philbin,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  King  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15998)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  Suri- 
nam-t>T)e  metallurgical  grade  bauxite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Philbin,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  King  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16289)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  natural  Ceylon 
amorphous  lump  graphite  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Phil- 
bin, Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  King  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R. 

16290)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  re- 
fractory grade  chromite  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Phil- 
bin, Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  King  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R. 

16291)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  chry- 
sotile  asbestos  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  King  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 

16292)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  co- 
rundum from  the  national  stockpile; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  King  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16295)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  nat- 
ural battery  grade  manganese  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Philbin,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  King 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R. 
16297)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  mo- 
lybdenum from  the  national  stockpile; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  King  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  19.  An  act  to  reimburse  certain  persons 
for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior:  and 

S.  1934.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michel  M. 
Goutmann. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  third  committee  amend- 
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ment,  which  Includes  the  so-called 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  primarily 
because  if  enacted  the  Cooper-Church 
language  would  endanger  the  more  thsm 
400,000  American  troops  ordered  to  duty 
and  now  serving  our  coimtry  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  about  the  risk  involved 
in  the  President's  decision  to  clear  out 
the  enemy  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  any  Member  ol 
this  bod:'  about  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  and  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  President 
But,  today,  we  are  not  debating  wheth- 
er Congress  shoiild  authorize  our  troops 
to  be  ordered  into  Cambodia.  We  sxe 
faced  with  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
ordered  there  and  that  thousands  of 
Americans  are  presently  in  Cambodia  as 
well  as  Vietnam. 

At  such  a  time  and  in  such  circum- 
stances where  the  lives  of  more  than 
400,000  Americans  as  well  as  millions  of 
South  Vietnamese  people  are  at  stake, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should 
take  no  action  that  would  jeopardize  our 
forces  vmder  fire. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Coc^jer- 
Church  amendment  would  indeed  Jeo- 
pardize American  men  now  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Let  us  examine  what  th3  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would  do. 

The  first  provision  of  the  amendment 
provides  that — unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law  hereafter  enacted — no 
funds  may  be  spent  to  retain  VS.  forces 
in  Cambodia. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  states  that  this  provision 
"will  prevent  the  indefinite  presence  in 
Cambodia  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam 
which  are  now  there  to  engage  In  ac- 
tions against  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese forces  and  bases — and  would 
also  prohibit  the  sending  of  U5.  per- 
sonnel into  Cambodia  as  advisers  to 
South  Vietnamese  mihtary  units." 

The  President  has  assured  us  that  all 
U.S.  forces  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by 
July  1. 

I  believe  the  President  has  every  in- 
tention of  fulfilling  his  scheduled  with- 
drawal from  Cambodia. 

By  adhering  to  his  announced  sched- 
ule the  President  will  not  only  be  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  American  people  and 
the  U.S.  Congress,  but  he  will  also  be 
establishing  his  credibility  with  the  en- 
tire world,  including  the  enemy. 

As  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  our  one  and  only  Commander  in  Chief 
and  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  only  officer  who  can  conduct  for- 
eign relations,  this  credibility  is  crucial 
to  expediting  an  end  to  the  war,  exp>edlt- 
ing  an  end  to  U.S.  combat  involvement, 
and  expediting  negotiations  toward  a 
just  peace. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  this  amendment, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be 
saying  not  only  to  the  President,  but  to 
the  entire  world  that  it  doubts  the  Presi- 
dent's credibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat.  If  the  Senate 
adcvts  this  amendment,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  be  saying  not  only 
to  the  President  but  to  the  entire  world 
that  it  doubts  the  President's  credibility. 


In  defiance  of  traditional  American 
lair  play,  the  Senate  will  be  doubting  the 
President's  credibUity  on  Cambodia  long 
before  the  President  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  his  credibility. 

I  repeat.  The  Senate  will  be  doubting 
the  President's  credibility  on  Cambodia 
long  before  the  President  hsis  had  the 
opportunity  to  establish  his  credibility. 

It  is  traditional  that  UJ3.  Senators  do 
not  doubt  the  credibUity  of  their  col- 
leagues. Yet  some  of  them  are  apparently 
willing  to  go  on  record  doubting  the 
credibility  of  their  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  be  a  party 
to  imdermining  the  credibility  ol  the 
President  before  the  President  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  fulfill  his  pledge  to 
the  American  people. 

Let  us  give  him  the  opportunity  to  ful- 
fill his  pledge.  This  is  the  least  we  should 
do. 

I  simply  cannot  comprehend  how  those 
who  support  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment can  justify  to  the  American  peo- 
ple why  they  would  be  willing  to  imder- 
mine  the  credibUity  of  the  President— 
the  only  American  who  can  n^otiate 
peace — at  this  critical  time. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  second  provision 
ol  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  It 
provides  that — ^unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law  hereafter  enacted — no 
funds  may  be  spent  to  pay  the  compen- 
sation or  aUowances  of,  or  otherwise  sup- 
port directly  or  indirectly,  any  UJB.  per- 
sonnel in  Cambodia  who  furnish  mUitary 
instruction  to  Cambodian  forces  or  en- 
gage in  any  combat  activity  in  support  of 
Cambodian  forces. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  states  that  this  language 
is  designed  "to  prevent  <A)  involvement 
by  U.S.  personnel,  mUitary  or  civilian,  in 
combat  activities  in  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces,  and  (B)  any  UJS.  person- 
nel from  providing  mUitary  instruction 
to  Cambodian  miUtary  forces." 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  want  to 
see  American  forces  bogged  down  in  any 
quicksand  in  Cambodia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  at  this  tUne  be  ex- 
tremely wary  of  enacting  a  provision 
which  could  conceivably  hamper  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  protect  our 
American  troops  temporarily  in  Cam- 
bodia, our  American  troops  schediUed  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  and  our 
American  troops  who  would  still  remain 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Suppose  Cambodian  forces  were  strik- 
ing an  enemy  base  in  Cambodia  from 
which  the  enony  was  attacking  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam.  Does  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  want  to  prohibit  any 
American  from  helping  Cambodian 
forces  trying  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
killing  American  troops? 

I  simply  cannot  comprehend  how 
those  who  support  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  can  justify  to  the  American 
people  their  proposal  to  deny  assistance 
to  Cambodia  even  if  Cambodia  is  help- 
ing our  troops. 

The  third  provision  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  also  provides  that — 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  law 
hereafter  enacted — no  funds  may  be 
spent  to  enter  into  or  carry  out  any 


contract  or  agreement  to  provide  mili- 
X,STj  instruction  In  Cambodia  ar  to  pro- 
vide persons  to  engag.  In  any  combat 
activity  in  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 
According  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  report,  this  language  is 
"intended  to  prohibit  any  U.S.  fi- 
nanced contracts  or  agreements  which 
provide  for  persons,  other  than  Ameri- 
can personnel,  to  engage  in  combat  in 
support  of  Cambodian  forces  or  to  pro- 
vide mUitary  instruction  in  Cambodia. 
It  would  prohibit  the  United  States  from 
doing  indirectly  what  cannot  be  done 
direcUy  because  of  the  restriction  in 
subparagraph  2.  It  would,  for  example, 
prevent  the  United  States  from  paying 
for  the  service  of  mercenaries  or  others 
who,  without  this  provision,  could  be 
brought  in  to  aid  the  Cambodian  forces." 
Suppose  again,  Cambodian  forces 
were  striking  an  enemy  base  in  Cam- 
bodia from  which  the  enemy  was  attack- 
ing U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  Does  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  want  to  pro- 
hibit any  American  or  any  other  person 
from  helping  Cambodian  forces  trying 
to  prev«it  the  enemy  from  killing  Amer- 
ican troops? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  American  people  that  France  did  not 
have  a  simUar  prohibition  against  as- 
sistance to  our  American  revolutionary 
forees  imder  Gen.  George  Washington. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  remainder  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 'See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.  FONG.  The  fourth  and  last  sub- 
paragraph of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  provides  that — tinless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law  hereafter 
enacted — ^no  fimds  may  be  spent  to  con- 
duct any  combat  activity  in  the  air 
above  Cambodia  in  support  of  Cambo- 
dian forces. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  gives  no  explanation  of 
this  subparagraph.  But  we  might  weU 
question  what  woiUd  happen  in  the 
event  Cambodian  forces  were  attacking 
the  enemy's  sanctuary  Irom  Cambodia 
and  U.S.  forces  were  attacking  the  same 
sanctuary  from  the  border  of  South 
Vietnam.  Under  the  terms  of  this  lan- 
guage, would  any  combat  activity  in  the 
air  above  Cambodia  be  prohibited  be- 
cause it  might  be  partly  in  support  of 
Cambodian  forces  although  mainly  in 
support  of  U.S.  forces? 

Shall  the  Senate  deny  our  American 
forces  air  support  in  combat  just  because 
that  might  support  Cambodian  forces  in 
the  same  battle? 

Mr.  President,  to  ask  such  a  question 
reveals  the  hazards  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  trying  to  set  forth  battle- 
field rules  and  regulations  whUe  our 
American  troops  are  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  in 
no  position  to  direct  battlefield  opera- 
tions. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  Soiate  of 
the  United  States  is  in  no  position  to 
direct  battlefield  operations — even  if  the 
Senate  were  unanimous,  which  it  obvi- 
ously is  not. 
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ity of  these  supply  lines  and  the  use  of 
Cambodia  as  a  sanctuary,  he  can  con- 
tinue the  war  almost  indefinitely. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  will 
assure  the  enemy  he  can  use  Cambodia 
as  a  sanctuary  and  continue  to  hit  us 
again  and  again  without  fear  of  retalia- 
tion. It  telegraphs  to  the  enemy  in  the 
plainest  possible  language: 

Come  on  in.  hit  our  troops.  We  hsve  pro- 
hibited our  men  from  chasing  you  into  Cam- 
bodia and  we  have  prohibited  our  men  from 
lighting  you  in  your  sanctuary. 

If,  however,  the  enemy  cannot  be  sure 
he  will  be  safe  inside  Cambodia  near 
Vietnam — he  will  be  forced  to  think  twice 
about  reestablishing  his  bases  close  to  the 
border. 

If.  however,  the  enemy  cannot  be  sure 
he  will  be  safe  inside  Cambodia  near 
Vietnam,  he  will  be  forced  to  think  twice 
about  concentrating  his  men  and  his 
supplies  in  a  relatively  small  number  of 
bases  as  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

If,  however,  the  enemy  cannot  be  sure 
he  will  be  safe  inside  Cambodia  near 
Vietnam,  he  will  be  forced  to  think  twice 
about  whether  he  can  risk  the  loss — 
again — of  large  amounts  of  weapons  and 
ammunition  and  food. 

His  resources  are  limited,  and  his 
losses  so  far  in  the  Cambodian  operation 
have  been  substantial. 

Last  Thursday,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Stennis)  .  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  on  the  supplies 
which  South  Vietnamese  and  American 
forces  had  captured  according  to  the 
latest  available  figuies  at  that  time  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  said  in  his  statement 
to  Senator  Stennis  that  "more  than  7,000 
rifles  and  1,000  crew-served  weapons: 
that  is.  mortars  and  machine  gims  have 
been  captured,  along  with  more  than  8 
million  roimds  of  small  arms  ammuni- 
tion, which  would  have  supplied  20  bat- 
talions for  upwards  of  a  thousand  bat- 
talion-size attacks." 

In  addition,  the  statement  declared 
•food  supplies  located  so  far  comprise 
almost  3  million  pounds  of  rice,  the  basic 
food  for  Southeast  Asia.  This  rice  would 
have  fed  the  entire  enemy  force  in  in 
and  IV  Corps  in  South  Vietnam  for  5 
months." 

In  reporting  that  22,000  mortar  and 
rocket  rounds  had  been  found,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  his  statement 
pointed  out  "this  amoimt  of  munitions 
would  have  supplied  about  3.000  fire  at- 
tacks in  South  Vietnam  of  the  same  in- 
tensity that  the  enemy  has  been  con- 
ducting in  recent  weeks — about  seven 
roimds  per  attack." 

In  addition,  as  of  last  Wednesday, 
nearly  3,300  enemy  bunkers  had  been 
destroyed.  These  are  the  enemy  under- 
ground chambers,  heavily  constructed, 
permanent  type  which  have  been  so  well 
hidden  from  the  air  that  they  could  have 
only  been  uncovered  and  destroyed  by 
the  current  ground  action  of  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnam  forces. 

More  than  1,000  landmines  were  cap- 
tured— the  scourge  of  our  tro<^>s.  Mines 
are  hidden  in  the  bushes,  In  the  jungle. 


in  the  swamps,  triggered  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  These  captured  landmines  will 
not  now  go  off  to  kill,  injure,  and  maim 
American  men  and  South  Vietnamese. 

The  latest  figures  as  of  8  a.m.  today 
show  the  following  arms  and  supplies 
captured  so  far  in  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion: 

Individual  weapons 9.613 

Crew-sen-ed   weapons 1.608 

Bunkers,  structures  destroyed--  5,883 


Machine  gun  rounds (7,812,464) 

Rifle  lounds. (3,  802,  256) 


Total  small  arms  ammu- 
nition  (rounds)    11,614,720 


Grenades 

Mines 

Satchel  charges 

Miscellaneous      explosives      (in 

pounds)    

Antiaircraft  rounds 

Mortar  rounds 

Large  rocket  rounds 

Smaller   rocket   rounds 

RecoUless  rifle  rounds 

Rice        (in       pounds)        (Man 

months — 159,  148) 

Vehicles    

Boats 

Generators 

Radios 

Enemy  killed  in  action 

Enemy  POW    (Includes  detain- 
ees)     

U.S.  Itllled  in  action 

ARVN       (South      Vietnamese) 
killed  In  action 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  this  question:  Why 
were  these  supplies  in  Cambodia? 

There  is  only  one  answer.  Whatever 
the  misunderstanding  about  the  Cam- 
bodian operation,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding whatsoever  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  weapons  and  ammunition 
stockpiled  by  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Cambodia. 

They  were  there  for  use  against  Amer- 
ican men  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
and  civilians. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President.  Why  were 
these  supplies  in  Cambodia? 

There  is  only  one  answer.  Whatever 
the  misimderstanding  about  the  Cam- 
bodian operation,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding whatsoever  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  weapons  and  ammunition 
stockpiled  by  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Cambodia. 

They  were  there  for  use  against  Amer- 
ican men  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
and  civilians. 

Now  that  our  troops  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  have  captured  these 
weapons  of  war  and  these  food  stocks,  ve 
at  least  Iinow  that  these  guns  and  these 
bullets  cannot  be  used  against  Ameri- 
can men  or  against  ARVN  troops  or 
civilians  in  South  Vietnam. 

Who  here  can  say  that  this  action  is 
wrong  in  safeguarding  the  lives  of  our 
American  men? 

We  know  that  the  devastating  Tet  of- 
fensive of  Peliruai-y  1968  was  launched 
from  the  enemy's  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Does  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
want  to  invite  a  second  Tet  offensive? 

I  do  not. 
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I  know  my  colleagues  do  not. 

But  we  will  almost  surely  invite  an- 
other liet  offensive  If  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  is  adopted  as  It  is. 

Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress  and  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  erosion  of  congressional 
power,  particularly  over  the  past  40  years 
as  our  various  Chief  Executives  have  ex- 
ercised vast  and  far-reaching  powers. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  terribly  con- 
cerned about  the  American  men  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  terribly  concerned  about  our 
troops  that  are  in  Vietnam— more  than 
400,000  American  men. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  going  to  say  to  those  400.- 

000  American  men,  "Sorry,  boys — ^mighty 
sorry— very  sorry— as  far  as  we  U.S.  Sen- 
ators are  concerned,  the  enemy  can  re- 
build his  sanctuaries  as  fast  as  he  can. 
Then  he  can  fire  his  mortars  and  ma- 
chine gims,  and  he  can  come  into  South 
Vietnam  and  hit  you  and  run  back  to  his 
bases  in  Cambodia."  After  all  that,  is  the 
Senate  then  going  to  tell  our  American 
boys,  "Sorry,  boys— mighty  sorry— very 
sorry — as  far  as  we  U.S.  Senators  are 
concerned,  you  caimot  go  after  him  or 
destroy  his  war  machines  in  Cambodia." 

Whatever  else  other  Senators  may  de- 
cide to  do.  and  I  respect  their  right  to 
their  views,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
does  not  intend  to  jeopardize  the  lives  of 
400,000  American  men  by  voting  for  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presictent.  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator's  remarks  as  they 
have  become  increasingly  expansive  and, 

1  must  say,  I  take  issue  when  he  char- 
acterizes this  amendment  as 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEncra).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
srield  at  this  time.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  prepared  statement,  and  then  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  at  that  time,  and  I  will 
answer  any  questions  and  enter  into  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  will  continue. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  my  eldest 
son  served  in  South  Vietnam  with  the 
U.S.  Army  from  1967  to  mid-1968.  He 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  hit  by  the  enemy 
and  not  be  able  to  hit  him  back  because 
the  enemy  fled  to  his  Cambodian  bases, 
safe  from  U.S.  attack. 

For  5  years,  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  honored  Cambodia's  offl- 
cial  neutrality.  And  our  boys  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  had  to  take  terrible 
punishment  because  of  it. 

In  the  Hawaii  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  which  my  son  is  an  elected  mem- 
ber, he  recently  said  in  a  debate  on  the 
Cambodian  issue,  that  nothing  was  more 
frustrating  than  to  be  In  his  bunker  and 
have  the  enemy  attacking.  Yet  our  boys 
could  not  attack  the  enemy  bases  just 
over  the  line  into  Cambodia. 

For  yean  the  enemy  has  been  safe  in 
these  Cambodian  bases,  which  w«  an 


know  were  huge  arsenals  from  which 
they  were  able  to  prolong  the  war  and 
keep  killing  more  Americans  and  more 
South  Vietnamese. 

Now.  if  the  Senate  passes  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  the  Senate  would  be 
telling  the  enemy,  "Go  ahead.  Rebuild 
those  bases.  You'll  be  safe  once  more.  We 
in  the  Senate  have  made  sure  neither  our 
ground  troops  nor  South  Vietnamese 
ground  troops  can  attack  you  there,  even 
in  self-defense,  even  in  time-honored  hot 
pursuit." 

If  the  enemy  can  rebuild  the  Cam- 
bodian bases  in  8  or  10  months,  he  would 
be  sitting  pretty  under  these  terms,  while 
our  own  American  troops — some  300,000 
to  440,000  in  the  coming  year— would  be 
sitting  ducks,  thanks  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  some  of  our  troops  are  in  Cam- 
bodia It  the  present  time.  I  believe  we 
would  be  grossly  negligent  and  irrespon- 
sible if  we  did  not  provide  for  the  possi- 
bility that  their  survival  may  depend  on 
hitting  nearby  enemy  bases  in  Cambodia. 
We  would  be  grossly  negligent  and 
irresponsible  if  we  did  not  allow  for  the 
possibility — however  remote — that  some 
of  our  men  could  still  be  in  that  country 
when  this  legislation  became  law. 

As  I  read  this  amendment,  it  means 
that  American  soldiers  delayed  for  what- 
ever reason  in  Cambodia  after  the  pro- 
jected withdrawal  would  not  even  be  paid 
or  supplied  with  food  or  ammunition  for 
fighting  on  Cambodian  soil  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Their  families  would 
lose  their  monthly  allotments.  And,  as  I 
understand  it,  if  they  were  killed,  their 
widows  and  surviving  children  probably 
would  not  be  entitled  to  any  survivor 
benefits. 

As  I  read  this  amendment,  it  means, 
"Mr.  President,  you  may  not  use  our  Air 
Force  to  provide  assistance  to  any  Amer- 
ican soldiers  caught  in  Cambodia." 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  suppose  your  son 
were  there,  or  your  grandson,  or  your 
neighbor,  of  your  friend.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  leave  them  without  air  support 
to  help  protect  them  or  to  rescue  them? 
As  I  read  this  amendment,  it  means 
that  our  troops  could  not  give  "hot  pur- 
suit" to  the  enemy  who  attacks  one  of 
our  bases,  simply  because  he  fled  back 
into  his  Cambodian  sanctuary. 

As  I  read  this  amendment,  it  means 
that  American  troops  cannot  take  all 
necessary  defensive  swjtions  to  protect 
themselves  while  our  country  is  progres- 
sively reducing  its  military  persormel  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  who  support  this  amendment 
should  answer  to  our  troops  for  their 
failure  in  this  amendment  to  give  Amer- 
ican men  the  options  for  their  self- 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  neither  President  Nixon 
nor  our  brave  fighting  men  in  Indochina 
are  to  be  blamed  for  the  presence  of 
over  400.000  Americans  there. 

Neither  the  President  nor  our  brave 
fighting  men  in  Indochina  are  respon- 
sible for  the  decision  that  eventually  led 
to  half  a  million  American  soldiers  being 
present  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  President,  I  repeat.  Neither  Presi- 


dent Nixon  nor  oar  brave  fighting  men  in 
Indochina  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  pres- 
ence of  over  400.000  Americans  there. 

Neither  the  President  nor  our  brave 
fighting  men  in  Indochina  are  respon- 
sible for  the  decision  that  eventually  led 
to  half  a  million  American  soldiers  being 
present  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  since  we  are  there  and  since  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
action  to  disengage  our  forces  from  Viet- 
n£un  at  a  reasonable  and  realistic  rate,  is 
it  not  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  give 
all  the  support  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  his  men  need  while  American  troops 
are  being  removed  from  South  Vietnam? 
I  repeat,  since  we  are  there  and  since 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
takeu  action  to  disengage  our  forces  from 
Vietnam  at  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
rate,  is  it  not  incumbent  i«x)n  Congress 
to  give  all  the  support  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  his  men  need  while  American 
troops  are  being  removed  from  South 
Vietnam? 

I,  for  one,  will  not  support  an  ameid- 
ment  that  could  possibly  put  our  fighting 
men  in  great  danger  without  allowing 
them  all  the  assistance  they  may  need 
to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  deny  that  it 
may  be  proper  sometime  in  the  future  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  imposing  con- 
gressional restraints  and  control  on  the 
President  in  the  matter  of  imdeclared 
wars,  police  actions,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstances which  may  appear  and  in 
which  we  might  find  ourselves  involved. 
However,  the  present  time  seems  to  be 
the  worst  piosslble  time  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion, especially  when  we  are  engaging  in 
a  most  important — and  so  far  very  suc- 
cessful— mihtary  action  designed  to  save 
American  lives. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  not  add  to  the  risks  of  the  pres- 
ent operation. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  may  be  proper  sometime  in  the 
future  for  the  Congress  to  consider  im- 
posing congressional  restraints  and  con- 
trol on  the  President  in  the  matter  of  un- 
declared wars,  police  actions,  or  any 
other  circumstances  which  may  appear 
and  in  which  we  might  find  ourselves 
involved. 

However,  the  present  time  seems  to  t)e 
the  worst  possible  time  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion, especially  when  we  are  engaging  in 
a  most  important — and  so  far  very  suc- 
cessful—military action  designed  to  save 
American  lives. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  not  add  to  the  risks  of  the  pres- 
ent operation. 

The  President  authorized  the  actions 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia  l)ecause  he  saw  them 
as  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  bat- 
tlefield. As  such,  he  has  the  great  re- 
sponsibUity  of  making  sure  that  the 
American  troops  who  are  left  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  time  being  are  not  threat- 
ened by  any  major  offensives  from  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

Critics  of  the  President's  action  to  de- 
fuse and  mlnimtoe  the  threat  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  In  Cam- 
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President,  the 
been  occupied 


attacking   the 


and  controlled 


we  are  not  en- 


l^ears. 
attacking   the 


bodia  are  using  this  latest  defensive 
measure  to  accuse  our  Ciommsmder  in 
Chief  of  expanding  the  ws  r  into  another 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dot  engaged  in 
a  war  against  the  Cambodians. 

we  are  not  challenginic  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia. 

We  are  not  contesting  tl  e  armed  forces 
of  Cambodia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr 
territory  we  are  in  has  nol 
or  controlled  by  the  Ctoverpment  of  Cam 
bodia  dxiring  recent  years 

In  Cambodia,  we   are 
same  enemy  that  we  are  flihting  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  fighting  the  en<  my  on  ground 
that   he.   and  not   the   (^vernment   of 
Cambodia,  has  occupied 
during  recent  years. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President 
gaged  in  a  war  against  the  Cambodians. 

We  are  not  challengin;  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia. 

We  are  not  contesting  tl  le  armed  forces 
of  Cambodia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr  President,  the 
territory  we  are  in  has  no ;  been  occupied 
or  controlled  by  the  Qovernment  of 
Cambodia  during  recent 

In  Cambodia,  we   are 
same   enemy   that   we  ate   fighting   in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  are  fighting  the  en  !my  on  ground 
that  he.  and  not  the  Govei  nment  of  Cam- 
bodia, has  occupied  and  cc  ntrolled  during 
recent  years. 

Under  the  Cooper-Church  theory,  al- 
lied forces  should  never  hi  ive  invaded  oc- 
cupied France  to  get  a;  the  German 
Nazis  in  World  War  n. 

A  look  at  the  map  of  South  Vietnam 
shows  how  our  troops  cou  Id  be  caught  in 
a  pincer  squeeze  by  an  enemy  attack 
through  the  DMZ  and  ai  enemy  attack 
along  the  Cambodian  bore  er,  particularly 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  area 
nam  where  the  greatest 
was  occurring. 

The  enemy  has  been  set  ;ing  up  a  flank- 
ing movement  against  our  troops  and  the 
South  Vietnamese,  which  if  followed  by 
encirclement  and  siege,  could  pound  our 
troops  and  drive  them  t<  the  sea.  Such 
a  tactic  was  used  successf  illy  against  the 
French  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  It  was  used 
against  American  forces  i  it  Khe  Sanh  in 
early  1968.  It  failed  ther.,  but  could  be 
used  successfully  as  more  U.S.  forces  are 
ix-ithdrawn  from  South  V  etnam. 

Because  our  forces  ir  Vietnam  are 
being  thinned  out,  it  is  al  1  the  more  im- 
perative that  our  remaii  ing  forces  not 
be  exposed  to  possible  snnihilation  by 
the  enemy  operating  1  om  privileged 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

President  Nixon  has  stated — publicly 
and  repeatedly — his  firm  determination 
to  bring  our  soldiers  and  lailors  home  at 
the  earliest  possible  dat<.  When  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  ofiBce  in  January  of  1969, 
there  were  525,000  Ameri(  ans  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  He  has  already  ^  withdrawn  115,- 
500  men,  and  he  has  announced  that  an- 
other 150,000  men  will  be  withdrawn 
during  the  coming  year. 


of  South  Viet- 
enemy  buildup 


The  President  has  kept  his  word  on 
his  earlier  troop  withdrawals.  I  believe 
he  fully  intends  to  keep  his  word  to  pull 
back  from  Cambodia  by  July  1  this  year 
and  to  withdraw  150.000  more  men  from 
Vietnam  in  the  coming  year. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  can- 
not run  the  war — only  the  President  can. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  can- 
not negotiate  peace — only  the  President 
can. 

The  Senate  should  not,  therefore,  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  President  who 
is  exploring  many  avenues  toward  peace, 
including  the  limited  Cambodian  action. 

There  can  be  only  one  Commander  in 
Chief  at  a  time.  The  Senate  should  not 
try  to  bind  and  strait  jacket  the  one  and 
only  person  who  can  give  orders  to  our 
troops  and  the  one  and  only  Commander 
in  Chief  we  have. 

I  repeat,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  cannot  run  the  war — only  the 
President  can. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  can- 
not negotiate  peace — only  the  President 
can. 

Mr.  President,  I  hate  war.  Hawaii  Is 
the  only  State  that  was  attacked  in 
World  War  II.  I  served  in  that  war.  As  I 
said  earlier,  my  eldest  son  has  already 
served  in  Vietnam.  He  could  be  called 
back  again.  I  have  two  younger  sons  who 
could  be  called  to  duty  to  serve  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  received  many  letters  and  many 
visits  from  students  who  are  worried 
about  the  war  and  worried  that  they  may 
have  to  go  to  the  battlefront.  High 
school  students  as  well  as  college-age 
students  are  suffering  much  anxiety.  I 
know  meuiy  of  these  young  people  per- 
sonally. I  know  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  grandparents.  I  have  seen  many  of 
them  grow  up  from  infancy  to  manhood. 

As  a  parent  who  suffered  constant  an- 
guish when  my  own  son  was  in  Vietnam 
and  as  a  parent  who  has  two  other  young 
sons  who  may  have  to  serve.  I  understand 
the  anxiety  these  young  people  and  their 
families  endure. 

I  also  know  the  anxieties  of  the  fami- 
lies of  those  400,000  men  in  Vietnam 
right  now.  And  I  know  how  those  anxie- 
ties will  increase  If  we  limit  their  loved 
one's  right  to  defend  themselves. 

I  know  the  longing  of  the  American 
people  for  peace. 

I  want  peace. 

President  Nixon  wants  peace. 

I  want — and  President  Nixon  wants — 
our  American  men — over  400,000  of 
them — who  are  serving  under  our  flag  in 
Vietnam  to  come  home  just  as  soon  as 
humanly  possible. 

As  long  as  they  are  under  orders  to 
serve  in  Vietnam,  however,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  endanger  their  lives  by  any  pro- 
posal such  as  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  contingency  provision 
in  this  amendment  that  would  leave  op- 
tions for  the  protection  of  American 
troops  ordered  into  Cambodia. 

Therefore,  as  one  Senator,  I  shall  not 
be  a  party  to  a  proposal  that  could  en- 
danger the  400,000  brave  and  loyal  Amer- 
icans who  are  under  the  enemy  gims  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


According  to  the  most  recent  Gallup 
poll,  50  percent  of  the  American  people 
support  the  President's  decision  to  wipe 
out  the  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 
Omx>sing  the  President  were  39  percent, 
with  1 1  percent  undecided. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  support 
the  President  are  not  warmongers.  They 
long  for  peace  just  as  fervently,  just  as 
wholeheartedly,  as  do  those  who  dem- 
onstrate against  the  war. 

But  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  abandon  their  sons, 
fathers,  brothers,  sweethearts,  neighbors, 
who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  this  war 
on  the  battlefield  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people 
recognize  that  our  troops  have  been 
forced  to  defend  themselves  at  a  great 
disadvantage  during  all  these  years  by 
the  many  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  including  the  previ- 
ous ban  on  attacking  enemy  bases  in 
Cambodia. 

The  American  people  know  the  risks 
involved  In  the  Cambodia  operation,  but 
they  also  know  that  to  allow  the  enemy 
protection  in  his  sanctuary  bases  in- 
creases tlie  danger  for  American  troops 
in  Vietnam. 

At  this  crucial  time  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  not  panic,  but 
should  support  the  President  so  that  we 
can  speed  the  day  when  our  men  can  be 
brought  home  and  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  today  from 
Honolulu  giving  the  following  account 
of  a  couple  who  lost  their  son  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  who  sent  a  message  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  supporting  his  policy  of  de- 
stroying the  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hours  after  learning  their  soldier  son  bad 
been  killed  in  Cambodia.  Edmund  and  Wat- 
tie  Mae  Hedemann  cabled  President  Nixon: 
"If  we  could  help  you  make  others  realize 
that  your  decision  is  right,  we  stand  ready  to 
serve  you." 

The  Hedemanns  learned  of  their  son 
Waynes  death  the  same  day  the  local  news- 
papers published  a  letter  from  him  that  said: 
"With  thU  attack,  Nixon  is  getting  my  vote 
in  the  next  election." 

Hedemann,  24,  a  helicopter  copilot,  was 
Hawaii's  first  casualty  of  the  Cambodia  cam- 
paign. He  was  killed  May  13  while  flying  a 
combat  mission. 

His  father,  commenting  Tuesday  on  his 
cable  to  the  President,  urged  a  reporter  to 
"tell  them — tell  them  all — his  parents  are 
not  going  to  quit.  Good  citizens  must  get  to- 
gether and  do  something  about  how  they 
feel." 

"My  son  was  a  good  American,"  he  said. 
"He  backed  his  President,  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  if  he  was  a  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican." 

In  his  last  letter  to  his  mother,  Wayne 
wrote:  "Mom,  I  hope  everyone  back  home  Is 
for  Nixon.  Because  this  should  have  been 
done  three  years  ago." 

ExHiarr  1 
Text  or  Coopn-CBXTscR  Amendment 

Sec.  47.  Prohibition  of  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia. In  order  to  avoid  the  Involvement  of 
the  United  States  In  a  wider  war  in  Indo- 
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china  and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam,  It  Is  hereby 
provided  that,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds  author- 
ized or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
any  other  law  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

(1)  retaining  United  States  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia; 

( 2 )  paying  the  compensation  or  allowances 
of,  or  otherwise  supporting,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, any  United  States  personnel  In  Cam- 
bodia who  furnish  military  instruction  to 
Cambodian  forces  or  engage  in  any  combat 
activity  in  support  of  Cambodian  forces; 

(3)  entering  Into  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  provide  military  In- 
struction In  Cambodia  or  to  provide  persons 
to  engage  In  any  combat  activity  In  support 
of  Cambodian  forces;  or 

(4)  conducting  any  combat  activity  In  the 
air  above  Cambodia  in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
certainly  appreciate  being  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  hear  every  word  uttered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I 
think  perhaps  the  Senator  has  covered 
two  questions  very  well  that  have  trou- 
bled me.  I  would  hope  that  between  now 
and  the  time  we  vote  on  this  proposal 
there  can  be  some  accommodation  that 
does  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  President. 

As  the  Senator  stated  on  page  4  of  his 
text,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  the  Cooper-Church  resolution  should 
be  adopted  in  its  present  form  it  would 
be  interpreted  across  this  land  and  in 
other  lands  as  a  direct  attack  on  the 
President's  credibility. 

As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  this  is 
not  President  Nixon's  war.  When  he  took 
his  oath  of  ofiBce  on  January  20,  1969, 
there  were  540,000  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam; and  that  level  has  been  reduced  by 
115,500  troops. 

I  believe  that  the  Presidents  credibil- 
ity is  at  stake  in  this  action — perhaps  not 
intentionally,  and  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  said  so  many  times  be- 
fore— but  there  should  be  some  accom- 
modation where  it  is  made  very  clear 
that  there  is  no  intent,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  attack  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  this  very  critical  time. 

Second,  I  think  that  on  or  about  page 
23  of  the  Senator's  statement  he  has 
clarified  another  area  that  has  been  con- 
fused and  clouded,  again  not  inten- 
tionally, but  that  is  the  way  it  has  been, 
about  an  attack  on  Cambodia  or  some 
invasion  of  Cambodia. 

As  the  Senator  has  indicated  very 
clearly,  we  are  fighting  the  same  enemy 
in  Cambodia  tliat  we  are  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  enemy  has  occupied 
these  areas  3,  4,  and  5  years.  It  cannot 
be  construed  as  an  attack  on  Cambodia 
or  as  an  invasion  of  Cambodia.  We  are 
not  at  war  with  Cambodia.  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  we  are  not  fighting  the 
Cambodians. 

So  I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  that, 
certainly  in  its  present  form,  the  Church- 


Cooper  resolution  should  not  be  adopted 
by  this  body.  It  Is  a  direct  affront  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
direct  affront  to  a  President  who  has 
been  deescalating  the  war. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  I  would 
hope  that  some  accommodation  could  be 
reached,  and  if  not,  that  this  amendment 
could  be  discussed  in  full  detail  day  after 
day  after  day. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  remarks. 

When  President  Nixon  came  into  office 
in  January  of  1969.  he  inherited  this  war. 
When  he  came  to  office  he  found  there 
were  approximately  525,000  Americans  in 
Vietnam.  In  a  search  for  peace.  President 
Nixon  has  stated  that  he  will  bring  an 
end  to  the  war;  that  he  is  dedicated  to 
bringing  the  American  boys  home. 

He  has  now  been  in  office  for  approxi- 
mately 16  months.  In  these  16  months, 
he  has  brought  back  115,500  American 
fighting  men,  and  he  has  stated  that  he 
will  bring  back  another  150,000  men  by 
April  1971. 

I  was  most  surprised  that  the  President 
mentioned  such  a  large  figure,  a  figure  of 
150,000  men.  Even  his  most  avid  critics 
were  surprised  that  he  would  bring  back 
another  150,000  men. 

In  other  words,  the  President  stated 
that,  by  April  of  1971,  he  will  have 
brought  back  to  America  265,500  men— 
almost  one-half  the  number  of  American 
men  who  were  in  Indochina  when  he 
came  to  office. 

Probably  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment did  not  want  to  question  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  President.  But  here  is  a 
President  who  comes  into  office  and  tells 
us  that  he  is  going  to  deescalate  the  war. 
He  brings  back  115,500  troops,  and  he 
says  he  is  going  to  bring  back  another 
150,000  by  AprU  1971.  That  will  make 
more  than  265,000  men  that  he  will  have 
brought  back. 

Here  is  a  President  who  has  sought  all 
means  to  attain  a  negotiated  peace,  but 
he  has  been  unsuccessful  so  far.  He  says 
that  this  action  In  Cambodia  is  a  limited 
one.  It  is  limited  in  scope  because  he  is 
not  proceeding  more  than  about  20  miles 
beyond  the  Cambodian  borders.  It  is  lim- 
ited in  time  because  he  said  we  will  be 
out  by  July  1.  He  said  it  is  a  defensive 
action. 

Any  military  man  will  tell  you  that 
the  first  thing  you  learn  In  military  tac- 
tics is  that  you  do  not  subject  your  troops 
to  cross  action  or  to  crossfire.  You  do 
not  subject  your  troops  to  a  flanking 
action.  This  is  what  the  President  Is 
trying  to  avoid.  The  Vietnamese  have 
been  coming  over  the  border,  attacking 
our  troops,  running  back  to  their  sanc- 
tuaries, and  we  have  not  followed  them 
because  of  the  "neutrality"  policy  of 
Prince  Sihanouk,  who  was  playing  two 
sides  against  the  middle. 

The  President  says  that  he  wants  up 
to  July  1  to  prove  his  point  that  this  is 
a  defensive  action,  that  It  is  a  limited 
one  in  time  said  territory. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  bring  an 
amendment  like  this  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  what  do  you  tell 
the  world?  What  do  you  tell  the  world? 


You  tell  the  world  that  we  believe  that 
this  President  of  the  United  States  will 
not  keep  his  word,  that  this  President 
is  not  to  be  believed,  that  this  President 
has  no  credibility. 

If  there  is  one  person  who  must  have 
credibility,  it  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  only  one  who 
can  stop  the  war  from  our  side,  unless  we 
suffer  an  ignominious  defeat.  He  is  the 
only  man  who  can  negotiate  a  peace. 

Then,  why  throw  obstacles  In  his  way? 
Why  do  we  not  give  him  the  time,  give 
him  to  July  1,  to  see  whether  he  can  do 
the  things  that  he  said  he  would  do? 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  the  least 
the  Senate  could  do  would  be  to  give 
him  the  time  to  prove  his  credibility. 
We  should  not  say  to  him,  "I  will  not 
give  you  the  time  because  I  want  to  show 
that  you  are  not  credible." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  pointed  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  flghting  the  Cambodians.  We  are 
going  into  territory  which  has  been  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  for  5  years. 
The  Cambodians  had  no  control  over 
those  sanctuaries.  To  say  that  we  can- 
not go  into  Cambodia  in  hot  pursuit  in 
defense  of  our  boys  is  like  saying  we 
could  not  go  into  Holland  when  the 
Germans,  the  Nazis,  were  occupying  Hol- 
land, or  we  could  not  go  into  Prance  when 
the  Germans  were  occupying  France, 
because  we  were  going  into  another  coun- 
try. We  were  flghting  the  Germans.  We 
went  into  France  and  we  went  into  Hol- 
land to  flght  the  Germans. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing  here.  We 
are  going  into  Cambodia  to  fight  the 
North  Vietnamese,  who  are  threatening 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  our  troops. 

The  President  said  he  can  only  keep 
his  word  to  the  American  people  to  with- 
draw 150.000  American  troops  by  April 
1971  by  taking  this  defensive  action. 

If  he  withdrew  150.000  troops  by 
April  1971.  and  did  not  take  this  defen- 
sive action  he  would  be  leaving  the  re- 
maining 260,000  American  troops  in 
great  peril  from  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tacking from  these  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

What  the  President  has  said,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  reasonable.  I  for  one  believe  that 
the  President  is  deescalating  the  war  by 
this  action.  I  believe  that  he  will  bring 
our  boys  home — the  150,000  troops  that 
he  promised.  I  believe  him  when  he  says 
this  action  will  give  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese at  least  8  months  to  a  year  to 
strengthen  themselves  militarily,  so  that 
they  can  build  themselves  into  a  viable 
miUtary  force  and  withstand  tlie  on- 
slaught of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

We  all  know  that  military  victory  at 
this  juncture  is  not  being  considered  by 
anyone.  The  President  is  not  seeking  a 
military  victory.  He  came  into  office  and 
found  that  this  war  could  not  be  won 
militarily  because  of  what  had  trans- 
pired before  his  term  in  office.  He  came 
Into  office  and  found  that  he  had  to  do 
something  to  bring  our  boys  home. 

He  looked  at  what  had  happened  in 
Korea.  In  those  years,  many  had  said 
that  the  South  Koreans  could  not  build  a 
viable   economy.   Many   had   said   that 
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South  Korea  could  not  withstand  the 
onslaughts  of  Communist  >  who  wanted 
to  come  over  Uie  DMZ  at  ;he  border  be- 
tween North  and  Soutl,  Korea.  But 
President  Eisenhower  corectly  believed 
Uiat  South  Korea  could  lie  built  into  a 
very  viable,  strong  fortre>s — sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  or  slaught  of  the 
Communists. 

Many  people  say  Thii  u  is  not  the 
right  man  in  South  Vietn  im.  But  where 
can  one  find  a  man  who  will  have  100 
percent  support  of  his  p<ople?  Look  at 
what  President  Nixon  is  undergoing.  Of 
course,  a  majority  are  supporting  him, 
but  he  has  a  number  of  dissenters. 
Where  can  one  find  a  ma  i  who  is  really 
pure,  without  sin,  without  deficiency, 
without  defect? 

They  said  the  same  thij  ig  of  Syngraan 
Rhee.  who  became  the  fir  st  President  of 
Korea.  They  said.  "Syngman  Rhee  is  full 
of  corruption,  and  South  Korea  will  fall 
as  soon  as  we  leave  tliere  with  our 
troops." 

We  withdiew  most  of  uur  troops  and 
now  keep  60,000  troops  ii ,  South  Korea. 
Even  though  Syngman  Fhee  was  over- 
thrown, the  Communists  lave  not  dared 
to  cross  the  dividing  line  nto  South  Ko- 
rea. Although  we  do  not  1  lave  peace,  Mr. 
President,  we  do  have  stability — stabil- 
ity such  that  we  do  not  Y  ave  to  keep  on 
sending  increasing  numb<  rs  of  American 
boys  to  South  Korea;  stability  that 
South  Korea  has  built  i  self  into,  with 
such  a  strong  economy  tliat  it  could  af- 
ford to  send  50.000  of  its  own  troops  to 
be  with  us  in  South  Vietr  am. 

The  President  has  nol  stated  it,  but 
this  is  what  I  think  he  has  in  mind: 
Give  the  South  Vietnamese  another  8 
months  to  a  year.  This  action  in  Cam- 
bodia will  give  them  that,  because  the 
monsoons  are  coming,  ind  when  the 
monsoon  rains  hit  the  area  of  South 
Cambodia,  there  will  be  v  ery  little  move- 
ment of  supplies  and  troc  ps.  By  the  time 
that  the  North  Vietnariese  could  re- 
plenish their  stock  of  supplies,  ammu- 
nition, and  things  with  \»  hich  to  hit  our 
American  boys,  the  So^th  Vietnamese 
Army  will  be  strong  enou  gh  to  take  care 
of  the  situation.  And,  al' hough  we  may 
not  have  peace  in  Indochi  la.  we  will  have 
something  like  stability.  '  Ve  will  at  least 
have  sufBclent  stability  no  that  we  will 
never  be  called  upon  again  to  send  our 
boys  in  Increasing  numbers  to  South 
Vietnam.  j 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
imdertook  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  a  question  during  the 
course  of  his  address.  At  that  time,  he 
refrained  from  respondikig,  and  I  now 
think  it  best,  having  waited  for  him  to 
complete  his  address,  ta  take  the  floor 
in  my  own  right,  because  I  should  like 
to  make  some  remarks  in  rebuttfd.  I 
wanted  to  Inform  him  of  that  fact  so 
that  he  would  not  leave  fthe  floor  xmad- 
vlsed,  although,  of  course,  if  he  cares  to 
remain,  he  Is  most  welcope  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  lt|  hard  to  under- 
stand how  any  Member  of  the  Senate  can 
characterize  the  pending  amendment  as 
an  attempt  to  call  the  credibility  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  into  ques- 
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tion.  Even  less  do  I  understand  how  tlie 
amendment  oan  be  characterized  as  an 
affront  to  the  President.  No  one  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  sponsors — 
who  include  many  distinguished  Repub- 
lican Senators — intend  to  embarrass  the 
President:  but  nevertheless,  the  argu- 
ment persists  that  somehow  the  amend- 
ment itself  is  an  assault  upon  his  credi- 
bility. 

Apart  from  everything  else,  it  should 
first  be  miderstood  that  no  one  can  im- 
dermine  the  credibility  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  except  the  President 
himself.  That  will  happen  if  his  words 
are  not  backed  up  by  his  deeds:  the  only 
way  the  credibility  of  the  President  can 
be  protected  is  by  the  President  himself, 
by  making  certain  that  his  words  con- 
form to  his  deeds.  All  the  rest  is  so  much 
idle  talk. 

Par  from  being  designed  in  any  way  to 
embarrass  the  President,  this  amend- 
ment was  carefully  drafted  to  take  him 
at  his  word.  It  is  a  new  definition  of 
"affront."  If  taking  a  man  at  his  word 
constitutes  some  slight  upon  either  the 
man  or  his  ofBce. 

I  have  listened  to  the  inflated,  exagger- 
ated, and  distorted  charges  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc)  .  He  has 
charged  that  this  amendment  will  some- 
how endanger  our  troops  in  the  field.  He 
has  charged  that  it  will  jeopardize  their 
lives;  that  it  will  constitute  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  men  we  have  sent  to  Viet- 
nam to  fight.  How  can  that  be?  How  can 
that  possibly  be,  when  all  we  have  done  is 
to  fix  the  line  where  the  President  him- 
self has  set  it?  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
amendment  that  undercuts  the  Presl- 
lent.  let  alone  puts  our  troops  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

The  President  has  limited  his  objec- 
tives in  Cambodia.  We  accept  his  limits. 
We  say  we  will  share  with  the  President 
the  responsibility  for  fixing  those  limits. 
Yet  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  protests 
that  we  seek  to  tie  the  President's  hands; 
that  we  would  place  obstacles  In  his  way; 
that  we  would  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  him;  that  we  would  bind  and 
straitjacket  the  President.  So  amazed 
was  I  to  hear  such  charges  that  I  care- 
fully reread  the  amendment.  Again,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  find  where  any  limitation  at 
any  place  confilcts  with  the  stated  pur- 
(>oses  of  the  President,  as  they  have  been 
explained  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  concerning  the  current  operation 
in  Cambodia. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii,  in  his  re- 
marks, posed  the  possibility  that  the 
Cambodian  forces  might  themselves  un- 
dertake an  attack  on  these  sanctuaries 
along  the  Cambodian  border,  and  sug- 
gested, if  I  understood  him  correctly, 
thai  in  such  a  case  we  would  want  to 
help.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  cited  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  restricting 
our  support  of  Cambodian  forces  and 
raised  questions  concerning  them. 

I  should  like  to  read  them  Into  the 
Record  once  more. 

The  first  subsection  of  the  amendment 
prohibits  the  retention  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Cambodia. 

The  second  subsection  of  the  amend- 


ment prohibits  the  paying  of  compen- 
sation or  allowances  of,  or  otherwise  sup- 
porting, directly  or  indirectly,  any  United 
States  personnel  in  Cambodia  who  fur- 
nish military  instruction  to  Cambodian 
forces  or  engage  in  any  combat  activity 
in  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 

The  third  subsection  prohibits  enter- 
ing into  or  carrying  out  any  contract  or 
agreement  to  provide  military  instruc- 
tion in  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  persons 
to  eneage  in  any  combat  activity  in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces. 

Subsection  4  prohibits  the  conducting 
of  any  combat  activity  in  the  air  above 
Cambodia  in  support  of  Cambodian 
forces. 

That  is  tlie  substantive  language  of 
the  amendment.  Let  us  see  how  it  con- 
forms with  the  stated  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. We  had  better  know  now 
if  there  is  some  other  policy  that  has  not 
yet  been  revealed  which  involves  assum- 
ing a  whole  new  set  of  obligations  to  de- 
fend the  Cambodian  regime.  We  had 
better  know  now,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing on  the  public  record  to  suggest  that 
any  one  of  these  provisions  conflicts  in 
any  way  with  the  stated  policy  of  the 
administration. 

First,  I  quote  from  the  May  14  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  an  article  by  Murray 
Marder,  concerning  a  recent  press  con- 
ference that  the  Secretary  of  State  held. 
Writes  Mr.  Marder: 

Rogers,  at  an  Impromptu  news  con- 
ference, ruled  out  any  future  U.S.  groimd 
operations  in  Cambodia  once  American 
forces  now  there  withdraw  around  the 
end  of  June. 

He  said: 

We  do  not  Intend  to  become  Involved  mili- 
tarily In  the  support  of  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment or  any  other  Cambodian  govermnem. 

In  a  press  backgrounder  on  May  14, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  was 
questioned  concerning  administration 
policy  respecting  Cambodia,  and  he  is 
quoted  as  having  said : 

I  do  not  believe  our  Government  has  a 
commitment  to  Cambodia.  Our  commitment 
Is  to  our  own  lorces,  and  our  commitment  is 
to  see  that  the  objective  we  have  set  out  In 
Vietnam  is  achieved,  and  that  Is  where  I 
put  It. 

On  May  17,  Mr.  Laird  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  questioning,  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman.  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT,  put  this  questlon  to  Mr. 
Laird: 

Do  you  have  any  plans  for  flying  combat 
missions  to  support  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment forces? 

Mr.  Laird  replied: 

Not  to  support  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment foroee,  no. 

Earlier  in  the  same  exchange.  Senator 
FuLBRicHT  asked  the  Secretary : 

IX>  we  have  any  mercenaries  today  that  we 
are  paying,  helping  the  Cambodians? 

Secretary  Laibo.  That  we  are  paying? 

Senator  FutaaiOHT.  Tes,  that  we  are  pay- 
ing. 

Secretary  Laibd.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  PutBMOHx.  That  Is  what  I  meant. 
That  Is  one  of  the  elements  Involved  In  the 
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Church  resolution.  You  would  know  If  we 
had  any,  would  you  not? 

Secretary  Laird.  If  they  were  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  I  certainly  would 
know.  But  I  know  of  no  mercenaries  paid  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  chief  lieutenants  of  this  ad- 
ministration, the  Secretary  of  E>efense, 
plus  statements  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  evidence  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  does  not  conflict 
with  administration  policy. 

I  could  go  further  and  quote  directly 
from  the  President,  who  made  it  clear 
just  the  other  day  that  he  has  no  plan 
to  return  American  troops  to  Cambodia 
after  the  current  operation  is  completed. 
In  fact,  he  went  further,  teUing  the 
American  people  that  if  it  ever  became 
necessary  to  go  back  to  strike  at  these 
sanctuaries,  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
be  in  a  position  to  do  it  themselves. 

Senator  Cooper  and  I  are  accepting 
the  President  at  his  word.  The  limits  we 
define  in  this  amendment  are  the  very 
limits  set  by  the  President.  How,  under 
these  circumstances,  can  the  facts  be  so 
distorted  as  to  charge  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  with  an  attempt  to  place 
obstacles  in  the  President's  way,  or  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  him,  or  to 
bind  and  straitjacket  him,  is  quite  be- 
yond my  comprehension. 

I  repeat  once  more,  in  tliis  discussion 
let  us  stick  with  the  facts.  I  can  imder- 
stand  that  sensitivities  run  high.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  gives  us  a  license  to  make 
unsupportable  charges.  We  have  done 
our  best,  in  a  bipartisan  maimer,  to  set 
these  limits  where  the  President  himself 
has  set  them. 

Senator  Cooper  and  I,  in  concert  with 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Aiken  carefully 
diafted  the  amendment  so  as  not  to  call 
into  question  any  powers  the  President 
derives  directly  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  All  we  seek  to  do  is 
to  assert  powers  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, belong  to  Congress.  The  time 
has  come,  after  many  years  of  impotence, 
for  Congress  to  begin  to  reassert  its  own 
authority  and  share  with  the  President 
the  burden  of  defining  the  outer  limits  of 
this  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Later  on,  if 
the  President  should  want  to  extend  the 
limits  still  farther,  or  should  he  want  to 
send  American  forces  to  occupy  all  of 
Cambodia,  or  should  he  wish  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the 
new  regime  in  Phnom  Penh,  he  would 
then  have  to  come  back  to  Congress  and 
make  his  case.  Congress,  on  the  strength 
of  that  case,  would  then  decide  whether 
or  not  to  lift  the  limitations  and  extend 
the  perimeters  of  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

What  we  ask  is  fully  consistent  with 
what  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
contemplated  as  the  proper  role  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  no  reflection  upon  tlie  OflBce 
of  the  Presidency  of  tlie  United  States 
If  there  is  any  way,  without  altering 
the  substance  of  the  amendment,  that  we 
can  make  it  clear  that  our  purpose  is 
not  to  contest  the  President,  nor  to  in- 
trude upon  such  power  as  he  may  have 
imder  the  Constitution  but,  rather,  to 
act  in  concert  with  him  in  establishing 


the  outer  limits  of  the  American  pene- 
tration of  Cambodia,  then  I  am  amen- 
able to  language  tha*^  will  make  our  pur- 
pose clear  beyond  a  peradventure  of  a 
doubt. 

But.  I  think  this  debate  would  be  better 
advanced  if  we  attempted  to  confine  our 
arguments  to  the  reality  of  the  pending 
amendment  and  keep  the  discussion 
relevant  to  the  real  issues  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield,  so  that  I 
may  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  yielding  to  me 
so  that  I  may  answer  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  says  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  question  the  credibility  of 
the  President,  that  all  the  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  hold  the  President's  feet 
to  the  fire  so  that  he  will  do  what  he 
said  he  will  do.  He  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  only  one  who  can  destroy  his 
own  credibility,  that  Congress  cannot 
destroy  the  credibility  of  the  President. 
Mr.  President,  if  Congress  continues 
to  tell  the  President  and  to  tell  the  whole 
world  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  credi- 
bility of  a  U.S.  President  and  that  Con- 
gress must  pass  legislation  to  make  sure 
the  President  fulfills  his  promise,  then, 
pretty  soon,  the  people  of  the  world  will 
believe  that  and  they  will  say  that  our 
American  President  is  not  credible. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  make  an 
agreement  with  an  individual  and  he 
trusts  us.  he  does  not  ask  us  for  a  signed 
document.  He  takes  our  word  for  it. 

That  is  what  I  am  asking  Congress  to 
do.  to  take  the  Presidents  word  until 
July  1  and  see  whether  he  lives  up  to  it. 
I,  as  one  Senator,  am  willing  to  give  him 
until  July  1  to  prove  his  credibility. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  can,  at  this  time, 
pass  such  an  amendment  because  it 
would  be  telling  the  whole  wide  world 
that  the  Senate,  by  a  majority  vote,  al- 
though not  unanimous,  questions  the 
President  because  we  fear  that  he  prob- 
ably will,  in  some  way,  stretch  his  words 
and  go  back  into  Cambodia. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
says  that  we  are  not  abandoning  our 
troops,  so  how  can  we  hurt  the  400,000 
men  there? 

When  we  telegraph  to  the  enemy,  write 
him  a  letter,  or,  via  the  press,  report 
wha;,  we  are  doing  here,  we  are  telling 
the  enemy  that  after  July  1,  when 
the  President  has  removed  our  men  from 
Cambodia,  that  we  are  not  going  back 
into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Dole).  Does  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  that  not  what  the 
President  himself  has  already  said  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world? 


Mr.  FONG.  Yes,  he  said  that. 
Mr.    CHURCH.    If    there    were    any 
force  to  the  Senator's  argument,  it  was 
lost  when  the  President  telegraphed  his 
intentions  to  the  world. 

Mr.  FONG.  But  the  President  has  con- 
stitutional powers  to  pursue  the  enemy 
in  "hot  pursuit,"  but  in  the  pending 
amendment  we  will  not  give  him  the 
right  to  let  our  men  pursue  the  enemy 
who  may  be  coming  across  the  border 
into  Vietnam  to  hit  at  our  troops  from 
their  sanctuaries. 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  Uke  issue  with  the 
Senator  on  that.  We  do  not  raise  into 
questions  here  the  power  the  President 
has  as  Commander  in  Chief.  He  derives 
that  authority  from  the  Constitution  it- 
self. We  could  not  deny  him  his  powers 
under  the  Constitution  even  if  we  tried. 
Nothing  in  our  amendment  would  in- 
terfere with  his  right  to  protect  Amer- 
ican troopK  in  the  field  or  provide  for 
their  immediate  needs.  I  strongly  dis- 
agree with  the  interpretation  the  Sen- 
ator has  placed  upon  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  the  trouble.  Every 
time  we  pass  something,  there  are  a  lot 
of  interpretations.  The  mover  of  the 
amendment  means  one  thing,  those  who 
oppose  it  mean  another,  and  pretty  soon, 
the  Supreme  Court  says  it  means  a  third 
thing. 

We  are  saying  that  the  President  has 
his  constitutional  powers.  But  in  this 
amendment,  if  we  read  it  literally,  if  we 
read  it  word  for  word,  we  are  actually 
telling  the  President  that  certain  con- 
stitutional powers  he  thinks  he  has,  he 
does  not  have  because  the  people  here 
in  Congress  have  told  him  in  no  uncer- 
tain words  that  he  does  not  have  those 
powers. 

Now.  how  do  we  jeopardize  our  boys? 
As  I  said  in  my  prepared  statement, 
we  are  telegraphing  to  the  enemy,  we 
are  telling  him  in  no  uncertain  terms: 
"When  July  1  comes  and  our  American 
boys  come  out  of  there,  you  can  come 
back  into  the  sanctuaries.  You  can  build 
up  your  bunkers.  You  can  bring  in  your 
supplies  right  across  the  line.  Our  boys 
cannot  hit  you  until  Members  of  Con- 
gress— by  this  kind  of  debate,  where 
there  will  be  probably  30  men  on  one 
side  arguing  and  30  men  on  the  other 
side  in  the  Senate,  and  then  it  will  go 
over  to  the  House,  where  there  will  be 
435  men  getting  into  the  fray,  debating 
whether  the  President  has  the  power 
under  his  constitutional  rights  to  give 
American  ti'oops  the  right  of  'hot  pur- 
suit'— have  taken  up  so  much  time  that 
our  men  wUl  have  received  the  infliction 
of  woimds  by  you." 

What  also  bothers  me  is  what  would 
happen  to  the  needs  of  South  Vietnam 
who  may  see  fit  to  protect  their  peoples 
as  well  as  their  fighting  men  who  are 
being  hit  on  the  flanks  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  We  will  have  been  pre- 
vented from  using  our  airpower  to  go 
into  Cambodia  to  help  them. 

There  must  be  a  lot  of  jubilation  in 
Hanoi,  there  must  be  a  lot  of  jubUation 
in  Moscow,  and  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
jubilation  in  Peking  about  this  amend- 
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B.    TKOOP     WITHDRllW 
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10.    CAMBODIA    SANCTXTARIES 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  mentioned  that  you 
expected  the  Americans  to  be  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  some  time  in  June.  President  Thieu 
was  quoted  as  saying  in  an  interview  that  be 
felt  the  North  Vietnamese  could  re-establish 
their  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  within  six 
months  and  possibly,  he  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, within  two  or  three  months.  If  that's  the 
case,  what  have  we  accomplished  In  Cam- 
bodia, was  It  worth  the  risk,  and  what  do 
we  do  when  they  re-establish  those  sanc- 
tuaries? 

A.  I'm  planning  to  give  a  report  to  the  na- 
tion when  our  own  actions  are  completed  to- 
ward the  latter  part  of  June.  At  that  time  I 
will  answer  that  question  in  full.  At  the 
present  time  I  will  say  that  It  Is  my  belief, 
based  on  what  we  have  accomplished  to  date, 
that  we  have  bought  at  least  six  months  and 
probably  eight  months  of  time  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  Army — that  is  the  Army  of  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam. 

We  have  also  saved,  I  think,  hundreds  If 
not  thousands  of  Americans — as  Frank  Rey- 
nolds reported  tonight  on  A. B.C.,  rockets  by 
the  thousands  and  small  arms  by  the  millions 
have  already  been  captured  and  those  rock- 
ets and  small  arms  will  not  be  killing  Amer- 
icans in  these  next  few  months. 

And  what  we've  also  accomplished  Is  that 
by  buying  time  it  means  that  if  the  enemy 
does  come  back  into  those  sanctuaries,  the 
next  time  the  South  Vietnamese  will  be 
strong  enough  and  well  trained  enough  to 
handle  it  alone.  I  should  point  out,  too,  that 
they  are  handling  a  majority  of  the  assign- 
ment now  in  terms  of  manpower. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  begin  my  prepared  remarks,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  his  great  contribution  to  the 
discussion  which  is  going  on.  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  on  the  floor  also  during  the 
weeks  ahead  when  we  are  discussing  the 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  my  voice. 
I  have  what  we  in  Arizona  call  a  Cali- 
fornia cold. 

This  will  prove  to  be,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  debates  ever 
held  on  the  floor. 

Many  of  us  might  think  that  the  Viet- 
namese war  is  the  first  tmpopular  war 
that  the  United  States  has  ever -been  en- 
gaged in.  Many  of  the  letters  that  I  re- 
ceive indicate  that  the  writers  feel  it  is 
the  first  undeclared  war  we  have  ever 
been  engaged  in. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  approximately  137 — give  or  take  one 
or  two — military  engagements  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic,  and  only  five  have 
been  declared — the  War  of  1812,  the 
Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I, 
and  World  War  II  during  which  we  made 
two  declarations  of  war,  one  against  Ger- 
many and  one  against  Japan. 

I  bring  that  out  at  the  outset  because 
we  are  not  in  an  imusual  situation.  And 
any  reading  of  history  will  indicate  that 
the  Mexican  War  was  most  unpopular  in 
this  coimtry.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
popular  war. 

Even  what  we  call  slogan  wars — "Re- 
member the  Maine,"  "Make  the  World 
Safe  for  Democracy,"  and  "Remember 
Pearl  Harbor" — are  not  wars  that  have 
been  liked  by  anyone. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating stories  about  the  first  days  of  our 
Nation  concerns  an  early  meeting  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers attending  that  Convention  was  con- 


cerned over  the  possible  warlike  nature 
of  our  fledgling  country  and  the  possible 
cost  of  pursuing  an  aggressive  course  in 
the  family  of  nations.  This  Convention 
member  moved  that — 

The  standing  army  of  the  Republic  be  re- 
stricted to  5.000  men  at  nny  one  time. 

George  Washington  was  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  offer  an  amendment  of 
his  own.  But  according  to  an  historical 
anecdote,  the  Revolutionary  War  general 
and  the  first  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Services  turned  to  a  Conven- 
tion member  sitting  nearby  and  whis- 
pered, 

Please  amend  the  motion  to  provide  that 
no  foreign  army  shall  invade  the  United 
States  at  any  time  with  more  than  3,000 
troops. 

General  Washington's  remark,  of 
course,  was  a  facetious  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  no  convention  of  the  United 
States  could  possibly  govern  by  any 
means  the  action  of  a  foreign  power  who 
might  oppose  our  strategic  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  reminded  of  this 
story,  whether  it  can  be  documented  his- 
torically or  whether  It  merely  belongs  to 
the  historical  lore  of  our  early  days,  when 
I  consider  measures  to  place  the  Senate 
on  record  for  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam 
or  to  prohibit  Americans  from  fighting 
in  Cambodia  after  a  deadline  arbtrarily 
fixed  by  Members  of  Congress  who  may 
or  may  not  have  experience  in  the  exact- 
ing art  of  military  science  but  who  cer- 
tainly do  not  possess  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  is  available  to  the  Presdent 
of  the  United  States. 

We  had  better  face  up,  right  here  and 
now — and  I  have  said  this  across  this 
Nation  for  years — to  one  fact  of  real  in- 
ternational life — the  fact  that,  like  it  or 
not,  we  are  in  a  war  in  Indochina  and 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  American  fight- 
ing men  as  well  as  millions  of  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  are  at  stake  along 
with  our  honor  sis  a  nation  that  has  a 
history  of  living  up  to  its  commitments. 

We  have  to  start  from  that  fact,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  military  war.  From 
there  I  believe  we  must,  as  intelligent, 
rational  legislators,  recognize  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  when  a  nation  is  at  war, 
political  considerations  take  a  back  seat 
to  military  realities. 

No  Senator,  Representative,  or  anyone 
else  has  any  monopoly  on  a  deep-seated 
desire  for  peace  in  Asia.  I  yield  to  no 
man  In  this  regard.  However,  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
way  we  attain  that  peace  is  important. 
I  also  believe  that  no  amount  of  legisla- 
tive desire,  as  incorporated  in  measures 
such  as  the  McGovern-Hatfleld  resolu- 
tion to  force  an  end  to  American  fighting 
in  Indochina  or  in  the  so-called  Cooper- 
Church  resolution  to  prohibit  any  Ameri- 
cans from  fighting  in  Cambodia  after 
June  30  of  this  year,  will  accomplish  Uie 
job  correctly. 

I  certainly  understand  how  the  Father 
of  our  Country  must  have  felt  at  that 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  I  am  moved  to 
suggest  that  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
resolution  be  amended  to  state  that  no 
foreign  power  be  permitted  to  engage 
Americans  in  military  activity  after  July 
1,  1971 — the  arbitrary  deadline  fixed  in 
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that  legislative  approach  to  military  tac- 
tics. I  am  also  moved  to  suggest — still 
following  the  tongue-in-cheek  approach 
attributed  to  George  Washington — that 
the  Cooper-Church  resolution  be 
amended  to  provide  that  no  Communist 
troops,  either  of  the  Vietcong  or  North 
Vietnam,  be  permitted  to  fight  in  Cam- 
bodia after  June  30  of  this  year. 

Now,  before  anyone  jumps  in  to  say 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  cannot  legislate 
the  action  of  an  enemy,  let  him  consider 
first  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  tie  our  own 
hands,  to  restrict  our  own  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  to  prohibit  activity  on  the  part 
of  our  fighting  men  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  has  no  consideration  for  the 
military  actuaUties  of  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  depart  a  bit 
from  my  prepared  text  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  raised 
some  interesting  points  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  in  attempting  to  point  out 
that  nothing  in  the  language  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr,  Cooper)  have  submitted 
deviates  at  all  from  the  announced  in- 
tention of  tlie  President.  And  I  would 
have  to  agree  to  some  extent  on  that. 
But  the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  was  trying  to  make,  I  think — and 
which  I  will  support  him  on — was  the 
fact  that  the  mere  introduction  of  an 
amendment  or  a  resolution  that  purports 
to  give  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
strategy,  to  regulate  tactics,  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  size  and  use  of  force  is  to  me 
the  stumbling  block  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  was  talking  about,  not  the 
specific  language. 

For  example,  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power  under  section  8  of 
article  I : 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water. 

I  see  nothing  in  there  that  gives  this 
body  the  right  to  supersede  the  President 
who  is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Section  8  goes  on  to  state  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power: 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  2  years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mlUtla  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
surrections and  repel  Invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  Congress. 

Now,  we  go  over  to  section  2  of  article 
n  which  states: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  Into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  there  is  more  to  that  sec- 
tion but  it  does  not  pertain  here. 

I  suggest  that  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Hawaui  is  not  directed 
to  any  specific  language  or  words  in  the 
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Cooper-Church  amendment  or  any  other 
amendment  that  might  be  introduced, 
but  rather  to  the  whole  idea  of  this  body 
taking  unto  itself  to  determine  strategy 
and  tactics  in  a  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged and  to  suggest  that  in  any  future 
engagements  in  which  this  covmtry  might 
be  engaged  we  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  to  make  this 
little  remark,  too.  I  spent  a  delightful  4 
or  5  days  in  my  State  of  Arizona  last 
week.  It  was  a  joy  to  read  Western  news- 
papers. I  came  back  to  Washington  late 
Sunday  night.  I  read  the  morning  news- 
paper and  I  told  my  wife  that  if  I  did 
not  know  I  was  still  in  the  United  States 
after  reading  the  Washington  Post  I 
would  have  to  say  I  left  the  country  be- 
cause I  read  nothing  but  sadness,  noth- 
ing but  disaster,  and  nothing  but  down- 
grading of  our  country. 

I  think  each  of  us  should  get  out  of  the 
city  once  in  a  while  and  go  home  and  find 
out  how  the  other  part  of  the  country 
lives. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  the  Washington 
Post  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the 
Cambodian  operation  has  apparently  up- 
set the  timetable  of  Hanoi,  which  should 
be  front  page  news.  We  probably  have 
upset  their  timetable  not  only  for  months 
but  for  years  to  come.  There  was  a  very 
brief  reference  to  this  in  the  Washington 
Post,  but  it  did  not  appear  on  page  1,  2, 
3,  or  4,  but  it  was  on  page  26. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  if  one 
reads  only  the  Eastern  press  he  may  be 
wondering  what  is  happening  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  trying  to 
present  it  as  nicely  as  I  could.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  missed  the  article,  by  the  way. 
If  it  is  not  on  the  comic  page,  usually  I 
do  not  see  it. 

What  is  there  in  the  air  aroimd  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  that  mEikes  Senators  and 
Representatives  feel  that  they  were 
formed  after  the  pattern  of  von  Clause- 
witz  and  are  automatically  military  tac- 
ticians superior  to  any  that  might  exist 
in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  In  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  or  in  the  OflSce 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief? 

What  is  there  which  leads  prominent 
Senators  as  well  as  college  professors 
and  undergraduate  students  to  believe 
that  their  judgment  and  their  methods 
for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  the 
only  ones  with  any  practical  validity? 

For  make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are 
not  here  debating  the  issue  of  peace 
versus  war.  I  know  of  no  Members  of 
Congress,  no  one  In  this  administration, 
or  no  one  in  this  coimtry  who  wants  war. 
We  all  want  an  end  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

It  has  gone  on  far  too  long.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  in  the  country  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  unfortunate  in- 
cident in  our  history  more  than  I  have. 
Tlie  debate  here  is  over  method. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  that  we  have 
been  engaged  in  this  conflict  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  under  three  Presidents. 
There  is  disagreement  over  the  actual 


starting  point  of  our  Involvement,  but  I 
believe  the  strongest  case  can  be  made  for 
the  contention  that  President  Kennedy 
put  us  into  it  with  both  feet  when  he 
sent  mihtary  advisers  to  Southeast  Asia 
armed  both  with  weapons  and  orders  to 
fire  back  if  they  were  ever  attacked.  Any 
military  man  who  has  had  experience 
with  a  jungle  war  can  tell  you  that  this 
was  tantamount  to  sending  armed  forces 
to  fight  in  Vietnam.  This  is  true  because 
any  military  man,  with  or  without  weap- 
ons, will  become  a  target  in  a  tense, 
strife- ridden  area  such  as  Vietnam. 

So  the  hostilities  and  our  big-scale  in- 
volvement began  under  President  Ken- 
nedy. I  do  not  say  that  in  a  critical  way 
or  in  a  pohtical  way.  I  say  it  in  a  truth- 
ful way.  The  tempo  throughout  his  ad- 
ministration, the  tempo  of  our  own  in- 
volvement, certainly  did  not  decrease 
during  the  limited  tenure  of  the  late 
President. 

And  it  certainly  did  not  diminish  under 
President  Kennedy's  successor,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  Despite  his  campaign  state- 
ments in  1964,  President  Johnson  esca- 
lated the  war  in  Vietnam  during  his  en- 
tire term  of  office.  Little  by  little,  more 
men,  additional  equipment,  and  more 
supplies  went  to  Vietnam  during  the 
Johnson  regime. 

Mr.  President,  again,  not  exactly  in  a 
political  way  but  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  only  one  President  has  done 
anything  about  deescalating  the  fighting, 
and  about  withdrawing  American  fight- 
ing men. 

That  President  is  the  one  we  have  to- 
day, Richard  M.  Nixon.  He  is  the  only 
President  in  the  Iftst  three  who  has  come 
up  with  a  viable  and  workable  plan  for 
the  replacement  of  American  fighting 
men  with  forces  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  know  it  is  popular  today  to  charge 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  widened  the  war  by 
extending  it  to  the  territory  of  Cam- 
bodia, As  a  military  reservist  and  tis  a 
person  who  has  studied  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  discussed  it  at  length  with  the 
President  and  his  advisers,  I  absolutely 
and  completely  reject  this  over-simplifi- 
cation of  the  fact. 

At  this  point  I  wish  we  had  a  large 
map  in  the  Chamber.  I  always  ask  people 
at  this  point  in  my  discussion  to  go  home    f- 
and  get  an  atlas  and  open  it  up  to  that 
part  of  the  world. 

We  find  there  a  long  strip  known  as 
Vietnam,  which  is  now  divided  North  and 
South.  We  did  not  agree  with  the  for- 
mula which  divided  it  at  Geneva  in  1954. 
At  that  time  President  Eisenhower  said 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  "If  a  govern- 
ment popularly  chosen  is  threatened  we 
will  come  to  your  aid."  We  did.  Then,  we 
look  at  this  map  and  see  that  the  coun- 
try is  divided  at  the  17th  parallel. 

Then  we  look  over  at  tlie  border,  which 
is  a  high  range  of  moimtains  going  up 
to  8,600  feet,  which  is  composed  of  very 
rough  terrain.  About  November  1968, 
President  Johnson  stopped  the  bombing 
north  of  the  DMZ.  In  effect,  we  said  to 
the  North  Vietnamese,  "Stockpile  and 
build  up  your  suppUes.  You  probably 
will  not  have  any  trouble  getting  them 
down  to  the  south." 

There  are  four  major  passages  through 
those  moimtains,  all  ruiming  north  of 
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the  DMZ.  Now,  nightly  t  >eir  trucks  pour 
through  those  passes,  an  1  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  bomb  those  si  pplies.  No,  our 
tactical  air  support  has  o  go  out  in  the 
dark  at  night  and  try  to  destroy  the 
passes  they  come  Ihroi  gh.  But  where 
are  they  by  this  time?  They  are  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Laos  v  here  there  are 
hterally  thousands  of  tliese  trails. 

Anyone  who  has  hved  in  the  West  can 
recall  that  when  we  favel  from  one 
town  to  another  town  iind  we  did  not 
like  the  ruts  in  the  road,  we  would  move 
over.  This  is  what  one  sees  flying  over 
Laos  where  the  strategic  air  and  tactical 
air  are  trying  to  stop  the  supplies. 

What  else  is  going  on  in  Laos?  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dis- 
covered what  many  of  us  have  known 
for  a  long  time.  We  ha\e  not  been  get- 
ting tactical  air  support  to  them  as  they 
fight  on  the  Plaines  de  Jarres,  which  is 
the  only  flat  part  of  that  country. 
Strange  as  it  may  seen  ,  we  have  been 
allowed  to  bomb,  with  de  vastating  effect, 
the  land  of  Laos  on  the  eastern  border. 
Then  we  find  Cambodia  getting  into  the 
act. 

But  before  I  leave  Lao  5.  let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  that  in  1962.  when  Mr. 
Harriman  put  together  i  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Laos  and  Cambodia 
as  far  as  their  neutralii ,'  was  concerned 
there  were  over  60.000  N  )rth  Vietnamese 
troops  in  Laos. 

The  Red  Chinese  were  building  a  road 
across  northwest  Laos  -o  get  at  Thai- 
land, not  for  the  purp)se  of  invasion, 
but  for  the  purpose  oi  infiltration.  Then 
we  find  where  these  supplies  are  going. 
The  supplies  have  been  ;oing  into  Cam- 
bodia, and  Cambodia  ha  5  been  providing 
a  haven  for  oiu-  enemy  So  that  at  one 
point  along  the  border  32  miles  from 
Saigon,  the  enemy  co  ild  venture  al- 
most at  will,  attack  ovr  men  and  our 
allies,  run  back  into  Csmbodia,  and  up 
until  about  18  month;;  ago.  we  were 
not  allowed  to  pursue  a  id  search.  Since 
that  time  we  have  hac  a  very  limited 
ability  to  go  a  few  miles  over  the  border. 
So  what  are  we  talking  about  when 
we  talk  about  the  Presilenfs  escalating 
the  war?  It  is  diflBcult  to  imderstand  how 
anybody  can  read  into  the  Cambodian 
action  escalation.  We  ire  fighting  the 
North  Vietnamese,  whet  ler  it  be  in  South 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  oi,  in  an  indirect 
way.  Laos.  This  is  our  »nemy.  We  have 
not  opened  up  smother  1  heater  of  war  as 
we  thought  of  theaters  n  World  War  n. 
We  have  merely  reach*  d  an  agreement 
with  the  Cambodian  Go  remment  where- 
by we  can  search  and  pi  rsue  to  a  greater 
extent  than  we  had  been  allowed  in  the 
country  of  Cambodia.  V'e  have  not  esca- 
lated the  war.  We  have  not  enlarged  the 
war.  In  fact,  we  have  1  5,000  fewer  men 
over  there  fighting  than  we  had  a  few 
short  months  ago. 

The  success  of  this  sn  ition  has  already 
been  discussed  today.  I  am  not  going  to 
reiterate  it  here,  but  I  want  to  impress, 
if  I  can,  the  fact  that  1  he  President  has 
not  escalated  the  war  a;  i  far  as  the  Cam- 
bodian action  is  concerned.  In  fact,  to 
allege  that  President  Hixon  is  widening 
and  escalating  the  wa*  while  he  is  en- 
gaged in  measures  to  .wipe  out  enemy 
sanctuaries  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
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rapid  withdrawal  of  American  troops  Is 
very  simply  an  exercise  in  the  propa- 
ganda technique  which  we  once  described 
as  "the  big  Ue." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  every  move 
the  President  has  taken  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  designed  to  bring  about  a 
safe  and  intelligent  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces.  It  is.  of  course,  very  easy  to 
charge  the  President  with  all  kinds  of 
evil  designs  and  attach  them  to  one 
word — Cambodia. 

But  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter 
for  the  President's  critics  to  come  up  with 
a  sound  alternative  for  wiping  out  enemy 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  Without  such 
an  alternative  plan,  we  can  only  believe 
that  these  people  want  nobody  to  touch 
foot  on  Cambodian  soil,  regardless  of  how 
many  American  lives  might  be  lost  and 
regardless  of  how  the  war  might  be  ex- 
tended as  a  result  of  our  permitting  the 
enemy  a  safe  harbor  within  rifle  shot  of 
our  own  troops. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
touched  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
key  issue  in  the  entire  debate,  and  that 
is  the  President's  right  to  protect  Amer- 
ican troops,  whether  it  be  in  Cambodia 
or  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  might  be 
in  the  Mideast  sometime  in  the  future. 
I  think  that  is  the  part  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  resolution  that  disturbs  me  most, 
because  it  does  say  very  clearly  to  the 
President,  if  it  is  adopted,  that,  notwith- 
standing any  danger  to  American  troops, 
notwithstanding  whether  they  may  be  in 
imminent  danger,  the  President  cannot 
take  any  action,  under  the  resolution, 
because  of  the  resolution.  If  they  say  the 
President  has  that  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution, I  can  see  no  objection  to  writing 
it  into  the  resolution. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  just  touched  upon 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  very  backbone 
and  the  most  crucial  question  involved. 
What  is  the  President's  right,  whether 
it  be  President  Nixon,  President  Wash- 
ington. President  Polk,  or  the  next  Presi- 
dent? What  is  his  right  to  protect  Amer- 
ican troops,  or  Americans  anywhere,  for 
that  matter,  or  American  property? 

He  has  some  rights  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  has  some  rights  as  the  Chief 
Executive  OfiQcer  of  our  country.  He  has 
some  inherent  rights  to  conduct  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  country. 

I  hope  the  cosponsors  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  resolution  will  express  themselves 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  this  very  impor- 
tant question.  Do  they  believe,  notwith- 
standing the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  he  might  be,  would  retain  the 
right  to  protect  American  troops?  Unless 
they  can  answer  that  in  the  affirmative, 
I  share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  we  may  want  to  discuss  this 
for  a  very,  very  long  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  think  this  is  far 
too  serious  a  question  to  hope  to  get  it 
done  by  June  or  July.  I  think  this  is  a 
matter  that  the  American  people  have 
to  understand  without  any  emotion  in- 
volved. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
pointed  out  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  is  the  language  that  the 
President.  Secretary  Rogers,  and  Secre- 
tary Laird  have  used.  We  cannot  quarrel 
with  that.  What  I  quarrel  with  and  fear 
is  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  take  over  the  powers  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  President.  He  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief;  we  are  not  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  We  have  some  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  If  we  want  to  prevent  the 
the  President  from  engaging  in  a  war, 
I  think  the  constitutional  way  for  us  to 
act  on  that  is  to  deny  expenditures  under 
the  authorization  or  appropriation  bills 
that  provide  the  Armed  Forces  with  their 
materiel.  I  do  not  think  anyone  could 
quarrel  with  tliat  but  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  tell  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  that  he  can  do  this  and  he  can  do 
that,  but  he  cannot  do  this  or  he  cannot 
do  that. 

I  say  with  all  charity  to  my  friend 
from  Idaho,  who  is  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  piece  of  legislation,  that  if  he  is 
sincere — and  I  know  he  is  sincere  in  what 
he  is  profKjsing — we  decide  not  to  have 
any  vote  or  discussion  of  this  amendment 
until  after  June  30.  If  that  could  be 
agreed  to,  I  think  the  President  could 
show  to  the  country  that  he  wants  to  get 
out  of  Cambodia.  He  hac  promised  to  get 
out  of  Cambodia,  and.  in  my  own  mind, 
he  will;  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  at 
the  same  time  tie  his  hands. 

I  would  suggest  very  seriously  that, 
with  the  discussions  going  almost  around 
the  clock  on  this  issue,  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  seriously  consider  saying 
to  the  Senate,  "Let  us  wait.  Let  us  give 
the  President  a  chance."  Let  us  not  now. 
in  effect,  act  to  tie  his  hands. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  have  indicated,  the 
Senator  has  touched  on  a  very  crucial 
question.  I  am  certain  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  of  the  belief  that  the 
President  meant  what  he  said  when  he 
said  that  the  troops  will  be  out  of  Cam- 
bodia by  June  30,  or  before — probably  be- 
fore. But  what  happens  in  5  or  6  months 
if  there  is  imminent  danger  to  the 
American  forces  remaining  in  South 
Vietnam?  Perhaps  it  will  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  hours  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  act.  Will  he  be  forced,  under  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  to  come  be- 
fore Congress,  to  come  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  have  the  Sen- 
ate act  and  the  House  act,  before  he  can 
move  as  Conunander  in  Chief  to  protect 
American  lives? 

I  would  guess,  in  any  event,  the  Presi- 
dent would  move.  Then  he  would  be  faced 
with  another  confrontation  for  violat- 
ing the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Church-Cooper  resolution. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter  that  must 
be  resolved  before  we  can  vote  on  the 
Church-Cooper  resolution.  It  must  be 
resolved  by  amendment  or  by  explicit 
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statement  by  the  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  Kansas  that 
in  reading  the  amendment,  I  see  noth- 
ing in  it,  unless  I  have  overlooked  it,  that 
calls  for  the  President  to  come  back  to 
Congress  for  any  advice.  I  would  say  also 
that  the  President  could  properly  assume 
that  if  this  amendment  were  passed,  he 
could  consider  it  unconstitutional  and 
act,  and  then  some  court  action  would 
have  to  take  place. 

I  speak  as  a  layman,  not  as  a  lawyer, 
but  without  any  specific  language  I  have 
to  think  In  those  terms. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  mean  to  In- 
trude on  his  argument  at  any  length. 

Today  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
constitutional  lawyers,  deans  of  some  of 
the  eminent  law  schools  of  the  country 
and  leading  attorneys,  a  very  impressive 
panel,  met  in  the  Senate  Office  Building 
to  discuss  the  very  constitutional  ques- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  has  alluded.  I 
was  there,  as  one  of  several  Senators  ask- 
ing questions. 

I  put  this  question  to  the  panel:  "Do 
any  of  you  have  any  doubt  at  all  to  ex- 
press with  regard  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Church-Cooper  amendment?" 

For  the  record,  I  wish  to  state  that  no 
member  of  the  panel,  none  of  these  dis- 
tinguished jurors,  indicated  any  doubt 
whatever  that  the  amendment  lies  en- 
tirely within  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress. 

With  respect  to  the  argixment  that  the 
President  might  somehow  be  inhibited  in 
the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  respon- 
sibility, again  there  is  no  real  doubt  on 
that  matter.  We  cannot  inhibit  him.  We 
could  not  if  we  wanted  to,  and  we  do  not. 
I  think  these  arguments  are  really  straw- 
man  arguments,  if  I  may  say  so;  and  I 
refer  to  the  opinions  of  some  acknowl- 
edged authorities  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  their  unanimity 
in  the  view  that  tliis  amendment  is  fully 
constitutional. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Idaho  had 
such  a  haM>y  experience  with  the  law- 
yers he  visited  with,  because  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  earlier  today  related  a  rather 
sad  tale,  to  the  effect  that  none  of  the 
lawyers  who  visited  him  had  even  read 
the  Senator's  amendment,  and  did  not 
even  know  its  effective  date,  but  were 
being  guided  by  the  New  York  Times, 
which  as  usual  wtis  wrong. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  sure  the  Seruitor 
must  have  reference  to  other  lawyers,  be- 
cause the  members  of  this  panel  were 
fully  versed,  and  their  reputation  was 
beyond  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  referring  to 
a  group  of  lawyers  among  the  thousand 
or  so  who  came  down  this  morning.  I  do 
not  know  who  they  were. 

I  can  say  we  can  find  equally  com- 
petent constitutional  lawyers  who  will 
argue  to  the  contrary.  But  I  repeat  my 
argument:  It  is  not  based  so  much  on 
the  constitutionality  or  lack  of  constitu- 
tionality, because  I  think  this  body  can 


do  virtually  anything  it  wants  to.  I  look 
upon  the  effect  It  will  have.  Not  the  lan- 
guage, but  the  idea  that  Congress  can 
suddenly  become  the  determiner  of  strat- 
egy, tactics,  military  strength,  or  the 
employment  of  force  in  this  country. 
That  is  the  surest  way  I  know  of  to  say 
to  an  enemy,  "Here  Is  what  our  plans 
aie;  you  design  your  attack  and  your 
resistance  accordingly,  because  after  a 
certain  number  of  days,  we  are  not  going 
to  give  you  any  trouble." 

Again,  I  am  not  Inferring  that  any 
Senator  has  any  ideas  of  aiding  the 
enemy,  but  if  I  were  a  commander  of 
troops,  there  is  nothing  I  would  like  bet- 
ter than  for  my  enemy  to  give  me  a  time 
table  and  tell  me  they  are  not  going  to 
pay  their  troops  after  a  certain  day.  and 
that  there  will  be  no  more  money  in- 
volved. 

I  would  just  pitch  my  tent,  cross  my 
legs,  get  out  a  little  bottle,  and  wait,  be- 
cause I  would  win  that  war.  And  I  think 
that  is  probably  what  is  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  the  enemy  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  with  my 
prepared  remarks,  if  Congress  should 
adopt  these  legislative  proposals,  which 
would  usurp  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  we  will  in 
effect  announce  to  the  world  that  we 
are  renouncing  our  role  of  leadership, 
that  we  are  turning  back  the  clock  to 
the  days  of  comfortable  isolationism 
when  we  were  known  as  "Fortress  Amer- 
ica" and  that  we  no  longer  care  whether 
we  become  a  third-rate  power  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

The  adoption  of  either  of  these  resolu- 
tions, to  put  it  very  blimtly.  would  be  an 
announcement  of  American  isolationism. 
It  would  serve  notice  on  those  people 
throughout  the  world  who  look  to  us  to 
champion  the  cause  of  freedom  that  we 
are  no  longer  interested.  If  we  go  in  for 
this  kind  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  we  will  also  be  tell- 
ing the  world  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  no  faith  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  its  President. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  any  of  this  high-sounding  but  ill- 
conceived  nonsense  that  is  being  pushed 
in  this  Chamber  imder  the  guise  of  peace 
or  a  design  carrying  the  false  label  of 
a  device  to  "end  the  war." 

What  we  are  talking  about  here — 
though  I  hate  to  say  this — is  a  measure 
to  force  an  American  surrender.  To 
some  Senators  it  would  seem  like  the 
manly  thing  to  do  to  stand  up  and  an- 
nounce that  we  were  wrong  and  that  we 
are  withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  And  I 
might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  could 
be  done.  It  is  not  that  simple,  how- 
ever. How  would  we  describe  In  later 
weeks  and  monthr  the  bloodbath  that 
would  ensue  In  Southeast  Asia  if  we  were 
to  withdraw  either  precipitately  or  in 
accordance  with  a  legislatively  fixed 
deadline?  Would  we  not  then  shoulder 
a  different  kind  of  responsibihty?  Would 
we  not  then  look  to  all  the  world  as  a 
Nation  which  went  to  war  for  the  cause 
of  freedom,  grew  tired  of  the  effort,  and 
found  an  excuse  to  turn  tail  and  run 
while  leaving  millions  of  defenseless 
Asians  at  the  mercy  of  Communist  ag- 
gressors? 

I  do  not  intend  to  support  either  of 
these  resolutions,  regardless  of  how  they 


are  worded.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
needed.  I  intend  to  fight  them — and  not 
merely  because  an  administration  which 
I  support  also  opposes  them.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  these  resolutions  because 
I  feel  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  them  would 
be  a  vote  for  American  isolation,  a  vote 
to  make  this  country  a  selfish,  ingrown, 
third-rate  power,  and  a  vote  for  dishon- 
oring an  American  commitment. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  to  request  once  again  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — and  I 
think  they  are  probably  able  to  furnish 
it — a  paper  which  would  describe  what 
we  would  do  if  these  amendments  were 
passed,  in  the  case  that  one  of  our  17 
treaty  nations  calls  upon  us  in  the  fu- 
ture for  help,  in  view  of  our  having  re- 
nounced South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  say  this  facetiously.  I  have 
implored  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee time  and  again  to  outline  for  us  what 
the  actions  of  the  United  States  would  be. 
once  we  have  renoimced  one  friend  and 
are  called  upon  by  another  for  help. 

But  while  we  are  engaged  in  this  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
address  myself  to  some  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  unfairly  leveled  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  ef- 
forts to  conduct  the  military  operations 
in  Indochina  which  he  inherited  from 
his  Democratic  predecessors.  I  take 
special  exception  to  allegations  such  as 
that  made  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  which  accused  the  Pres- 
ident of  usurping  the  war  and  treaty 
powers  of  Congress  and  of  conducting  a 
"constitutionally  unauthorized.  Presi- 
dential war  in  Indochina." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  charge  was 
contained  in  a  report  urging  repeal  of 
the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  am 
not  a  legal  expert  nor  a  constitutional 
authority;  however,  I  pride  myself  in  be- 
ing able  to  understand  plain  EMglish.  And 
as  I  read  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
I  believe  that  it  authorizes  the  President 
to  take  any  action  he  considers  neces- 
sary to  repel  Communist  aggression  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Are  we  not  Indulging  in  a  childish  ex- 
ercise in  language  when  we  talk  about  an 
illegal  war  in  Indochina? 

Mr.  President,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution might  not  be  a  formal  declaration 
of  war,  per  se,  but  it  certainly  puts  this^ 
body  on  record  as  authorizing  any  mili- 
tary measures  the  President  might  deem 
necessary. 

I  say  we  are  quibbling  when  we  point 
out  that  there  has  been  no  formal  decla- 
ration of  war.  The  Congress  was  asked 
for  and  the  Congress  agreed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  powers  equivalent  to  those  that 
might  be  contained  in  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Congress  not 
only  authorized  the  Chief  Executive  to 
take  any  action  he  considered  necessary 
in  Indochina  but  subsequently  gave  its 
approval  to  what  the  President  was  do- 
ing, including  the  dispatch  of  more  than 
half  a  million  fighting  men,  and  by  ap- 
propriating money  year  after  year  for 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  other  words.  Congress  has  taken 
dozens  of  actions  such  as  this  since  1964 
which  had  the  effect  of  confirming  the 
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authorization  which  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  contained. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ra  ther  personally 
interested  in  the  way  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  evolved  at  the  executive 
level,  scrutinized  at  the  :ommittee  level 
and  approved  at  the  fl<or  level  of  the 
Senate. 

The  incidents  leading  up  to  the  re- 
quest for  that  resolutioi  occurred  im- 
mediately following  my  nomination  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
in  1964.  For  this  reason.  I  was  consulted 
by  President  Johnson,  iaformed  of  the 
events  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  ap- 
prised of  the  gravity  w  th  which  these 
developments  were  viewi  d  by  the  John- 
son administration  officials  in  the  Pen- 
tagon and  in  the  While  House.  Very 
frankly,  the  President  as  ked  my  support 
in  a  bipartisan  gesture  >f  unity  for  the 
action  he  proposed  to  ta  le  at  a  juncture 
in  the  Asian  war  which  1  e  felt  to  be  crit- 
ical. Again,  the  Comman  ler  in  Chief  felt 
it  to  be  critical. 

Needless  to  say,  I  assured  President 
Johnson  of  my  unqualified  support  so 
that  we  could  show  the  world  the  kind 
of  political  unity  which  can  be  achieved 
in  this  country  when  its  ighting  men  are 
confronted  by  enemy  f oi  ces. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  hat  in  all  fair- 
ness we  must  here  disciis  s  the  authorship 
and  the  support  which  President  John- 
son's Gulf  of  Tonkin  re!  olution  received 
from  the  committee  which  today  is  de- 
manding its  repeal  and  c  harging  another 
President  with  the  cond  uct  of  an  unau- 
thorized war. 

The  author  of  the  Tor  kin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion was  none  other  than  Chairman  J. 
Wn.LiAM  FuLBRicHT  of  ;he  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  As  such. 
Chairman  Fulbright  nianaged  to  steer 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  through  a 
course  of  questioning  ii  his  own  com- 
mittee and  to  appro va  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

If  that  resolution  wiis  a  measure  of 
lisurping  the  war  and  ,reaty  powers  of 
Congress,  the  man  who  should  have  rec- 
ognized it  s«  such  woul  1  seem  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Why  it  required  5'i 
years  and  action  by  a  lew  President  to 
bring  the  complaint  ty  Senator  Ftn.- 
BRiGHT  and  his  committee  to  its  present 
point  is  difficult  to  ui^derstand.  If  the 
contention  which  the  Iforeign  Relations 
Committee  is  now  makihg  has  any  valid- 
ity, then  a  large  degree  of  legislative  de- 
linquency must  be  pladed  on  the  door- 
step of  Chairman  Fulbricht  and  his 
supporters  on  the  Fpreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Actually.  I  believe  trie  complaint  now 
being  made  by  the  chaiiman  is  ridiculous 
on  its  face.  It  is  true  ihat  Constitution 
gives  only  Congress  thai  power  to  declare 
war  in  the  formal  sens^.  but  it  certainly 
does  not  tell  Congress!  how  to  exercise 
that  power.  A  strong  dase  can  be  made 
for  the  argument  thati  Congress  did  in 
fact  declare  war  when  it  adopted  the 
1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  remember  that  our 
former  colleague  Wayne  Morse  of  Ore- 
gon opposed  the  Fulbright  resolution  of 
1964  on  the  spedflc  grounds  that  it  was  a 
contingent  declaration,  of  war.  That  is 
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precisely  what  It  was.  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  President  Johnson  intended 
it  to  be.  If  Senator  Fulbright  and  other 
Democrats  who  helped  to  enact  this  reso- 
lution were  not  aware  of  this  inherent 
power,  it  is  not  because  they  were  not 
told  and  it  is  not  because  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  intricacies  of  diplo- 
matic legislation.  I  can  only  believe  that 
the  piesent  attitude  of  Senator  Ful- 
bright and  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee who  wrote  this  completely  misleading 
report  suffered  a  change  of  heart  and. 
consequently,  a  change  of  position. 

I  must  say  that  inconsistency  is  not  a 
completely  new  experience  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Back  in  1961  he  made  a 
number  of  speeches  which  complained 
bitterly  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  not  have  sufficient  power  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Fulbright  resolution  on  Indochina  was 
no  different  in  substance  from  one  relat- 
ing to  the  Middle  East,  under  which 
President  Eisenhower  landed  Marines  in 
Lebanon,  and  one  relating  to  the  For- 
mosa Straits,  under  which  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower successfully  challenged  Red 
China,  a  far  more  formidable  foe  than 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  to  hear  the  critics  of 
President  Nixon  rant  about  undeclared 
war  and  to  read  reports  such  as  that  put 
out  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, one  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  the 
accepted  procedvure  followed  by  the 
United  States  when  using  military  force 
in  foreign  areas.  A  little  research  on  this 
point  is  highly  edifying.  My  own  shows 
that  since  the  founding  of  our  Republic, 
the  United  States  has  been  involved  in 
137  separate  military-type  operations 
against  foreign  nations.  But  in  our  en- 
tire history  there  have  been  only  five 
declarations  of  war.  Formal  declarations 
were  voted  by  Congress  in  the  War  of 
1812.  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  in 
World  War  I.  and  in  World  War  n.  In 
the  latter  conflict,  separate  declarations 
were  voted  against  Germany  and  the  Axis 
Powers  in  Europe  and  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  Pacific  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  President, 
that  some  of  our  most  memorable  and 
historic  military  operations  did  not  in- 
volve formal  declarations  of  war.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  no  declarations  in  the 
naval  war  with  Prance — 1798-1800 — in 
the  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates  in 
Tripoli — 1801-05 — in  the  Marine  action 
in  Nicaragua,  or  against  the  Communists 
in  Korea. 

This  is  only  to  mention  a  few.  There 
are  many  other  precedents,  such  as  the 
action  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
1914,  when  he  ordered  a  force  of  sailors 
and  marines  to  capture  the  Mexican  city 
of  Vera  Cruz,  following  an  affront  to  the 
American  flag. 

Mr.  President,  I  wind  up  my  discus- 
sion today,  grateful  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  begin  what  I  think  will  be 
a  rather  long  and  thorough  discussion  of 
this  subject,  because  I  feel  that  in  this 
Nation  we  are  very  emotionally  disturbed, 
and  understandably  so. 
The  Nation  has  been  put  to  the  test 


in  the  last  several  weeks  as  it  has  not 
been  put  to  the  test,  in  my  opinion,  since 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  In  fact,  I 
think  grave  questions  can  be  brought  up 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  can  survive.  I 
happen  to  think  we  will.  I  happen  to 
think  that  the  problems  that  beset  us 
today  can  be  solved. 

I  think  that  if  we  start  talking  with 
young  people  instead  of  talking  to  them, 
we  will  be  a  lot  better  off.  We  older 
people  will  realize  that  life  is  much  dif- 
ferent today  than  it  was  50  years  ago, 
when  we  started  school,  or  40  years  ago, 
when  we  started  work.  I  think  we  can 
begin  to  understand  that  things  have 
changed. 

But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  basic 
values  of  the  young  people  I  know  have 
not  changed.  They  love  their  country. 
They  love  their  families.  They  love  their 
church.  But  they  have  a  proper  reason 
to  ask,  "Why  have  you  older  people 
messed  things  up?" 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  messing 
up  the  constitutional  intent  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  who  said  that  the 
President  shall  be  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  not  Congress.  I  repeat:  We  have 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  raising  and 
providing  armies.  But  we  have  absolutely 
no  responsibility  in  the  areas  of  sug- 
gesting or  ordering  strategy,  tactics, 
force  structure,  and  so  forth.  We  can, 
with  our  powers,  deny  the  Commander 
in  Chief  the  weapons  when  he  asks  for 
them.  We  can,  under  our  powers,  deny 
the  funds  to  pay  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
do  not  think  we  would  ever  be  that 
stupid,  but  we  could  do  it. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  other  remarks  from  me  on  this 
subject.  I  would  hope  that  possibly  we 
could  come  to  some  kind  of  agreement 
on  not  voting  on  this  question  until  after 
the  President  has  had  a  chance  to  show 
his  honest  intentions.  But  if  that  not  be 
the  will  of  the  Senate,  so  be  it. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  kind 
attention. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  sitting 
here,  listening  to  the  Senator's  remarks; 
and.  imfortunately,  I  only  had  a  chance 
to  listen  to  part  of  them.  I  Intend  to 
speak  somewhat  late  in  this  discussion. 
I  was  extremely  interested  in  the  Sen- 
ator's comments  as  to  the  number  of 
times  we  have  been  engaged  in  some 
type  of  hostility  in  which  no  declaration 
of  war  has  been  made.  I  would  suspect, 
however,  that  in  most  of  those  cases  we 
will  find,  upon  analysis,  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  consulta- 
tion or  that  the  country  in  general  was 
aroused  in  favor  of  the  action  that  was 
being  taken. 

The  problem  as  I  see  it  now  is  that 
I  am  not  a  bit  sure  most  of  the  people 
complaining  about  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment really  understand  why  we  are  these 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  or  even 
recognize  what  the  Senator  and  I  have 
been  saying  for  a  long  period  of  time: 
namely,  that  we  want  to  get  our  groimd 
troops  out  of  there,  not  in. 

President  Nixon  has  been  the  first  one 
to  start  to  bring  them  out.  That  phase  of 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  them. 
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I  therefore  intend,  in  the  process  of 
my  talk,  to  go  into  some  of  the  incidents 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  been  talking  about  and  then 
see  if,  for  the  future,  when  the  country 
is  not  engaged  in  any  hostilities,  we  can 
insure,  by  some  resolution  of  Congress, 
that  we  will  be  consulted. 

The  Senator  will  recall  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  American  troops  into 
the  Middle  Congo,  and  how  upset  I  was 
and  that  I  initiated  a  letter  to  him  sug- 
gesting we  should  get  out  of  there  im- 
mediately, that  it  was  not  our  affair. 

Well,  for  30  days  I  did  not  receive  a 
reply.  Finally,  I  had  to  call  the  White 
House  to  find  out  whether  they  had  re- 
ceived it,  and  then  I  received  later  a 
copy  of  a  letter  of  acknowledgement. 
That  was  30  days  after  writing  the  let- 
ter, when  eight  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
believe,  had  signed  it,  including  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  minority  leader, 
and  a  group  of  other  Senators. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  here  today  will  be  of  real 
interest  not  only  to  the  Senate  but  also 
to  people  around  the  country.  I  com- 
mend his  remarks  to  everyone  for  seri- 
ous study.  Surely  it  is  a  line  addition  to 
this  whole  dialog. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Colorado,  who  serves  with  me  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  might  relate  that  I  addressed  the 
National  War  College  this  morning,  and 
that  question  was  raised  by  some  of  the 
future  generals  of  our  Army  and  ad- 
mirals of  our  Navy,  as  to  whether  it 
could  not  be  possible  for  Congress  to  be 
kept  more  aware  of  developments  that 
could  lead  to  conflict.  I  agreed  with 
them.  I  think  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  we  should 
be  kept  more  up  to  date  as  to  what  is 
going  on. 

I  would  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  certainly  the  same 
desire,  even  a  greater  privilege  to  know. 
But  we  must  be  careful,  at  what  point  do 
we  involve  secrecy  which  cannot  be 
broken? 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  explore  that  in  the  remarks 
he  says  he  will  soon  make,  as  to  how  we 
might  go  about  keeping  more  abreast 
of  developments,  the  kind  of  develop- 
ments, for  example,  that  led  us  into  the 
Cambodian  decision. 

I  do  not  mind  saying  that  I  was  placed 
in  somewhat  of  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion by  being  asked  about  the  announce- 
ment in  Seattle  as  to  whether  we  were 
going  to  use  ground  troops  and  I  had 
said,  "Certainly  not,  the  President  would 
never  use  our  ground  forces."  Thank 
God,  the  show  came  off  after  I  talked 
that  night,  so  that  I  had  a  long  way  to 
go  across  the  country  and  possibly  gain 
some  time  for  people  to  forget  about 
that. 

But,  here  in  the  Senate,  we  can  sug- 
gest ways  to  the  administration  so  that 
we  could  be  kept  more  informed  than 
we  are  as  to  world  conditions  which 
could  lead  to  serious  problems  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,   CRANSTON.   Mr.   President,    29 


years   ago,   President   Roosevelt   asked 
that: 

Congress  declare  that  ...  a  state  of  war 
hafi  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Empire  of  Japan. 

The  territory  of  the  Uiuted  States  had 
been  attacked,  American  lives  had  been 
lost,  and  our  military  might  in  the  Pacific 
had  been  severely  affected  by  the  Japa- 
nese surprise  attack. 

Time  was  of  the  essence  as  Roosevelt 
came  to  Congress  to  ask  that  he  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  by  Congress  to  use 
the  entire  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
resources  of  the  Government  to  carry  on 
war  sigainst  Japan. 

During  the  afternoon  of  December  8, 
1941,  the  Senate  passed  by  imanimous 
vote  Senate  Joint  Resolution  116 — the 
Declaration  of  War  against  Japan. 

Even  in  an  emergency,  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers  which  gives 
Congress  the  powers  to  declare  war  and 
raise  and  support  armies  had  worked. 

This  classic  case  of  constitutional  sep- 
aration of  power  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  many  events  in  the  post-war  period 
and  especially  since  1960  when  American 
forces  have  been  committed  to  combat 
by  the  President  and  supported  by  con- 
gressional appropriations  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war  by  the  Congress. 

Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents 
have  acted  without  prior  congressional 
approval  in  this  area. 

Even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  President 
Roosevelt  had  committed  American 
forces  to  defenc"  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

The  undeclared  naval  war  in  the  At- 
lantic was  also  imdertaken  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  congressional  authority. 

In  comparison  with  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  extreme  lu-gency  with  which  Roose- 
velt sought  and  obtained  the  consent  of 
Congress  in  order  to  send  American  men 
to  war.  one  has  only  to  cite  Lebanon,  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  Santo  Domingo,  and  our  en- 
tire involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  to  see 
that  the  failure  to  obtain  congressional 
approval  in  these  instances  was  a  politi- 
cal decision  rather  than  a  decision  based 
on  urgent  time  requirements. 

The  decision  taken  by  President  Nixon 
on  the  evening  of  April  30,  when  large 
numbers  of  American  troops  entered 
Cambodia,  is  an  alarming  example  of 
the  loss  by  Congress  of  its  constitutions^ 
power  to  declare  wars  and  to  direct 
where  war  funds  can  be  spent. 

Ctimbodia  is  only  the  last  in  a  series  of 
Presidential  military  decisions  taken  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  raises  the  fimda- 
mental  issue  of  the  scope  of  the  Execu- 
tive's power  to  commit  American  forces 
to  combat  and  supix>rt  them  with  tax 
dollars  without  the  prior  approval  of 
Congress. 

Now,  as  we  have  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  before  us,  the  Senate  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  American  people 
that  congressional  reassertion  of  powers 
which  it  possesses  by  constitutional  right 
is  not  motivated  out  of  Jealous  preoccu- 
pation with  power  for  its  own  sake. 

Congress  has  a  constitutional  power  to 
alter  a  policy  with  which  it  disagrees  by 
using  its  power  of  limiting  appropria- 
tions. 

The  effort  to  end  American  involve- 
ment  In   Cambodia    and   in   Vietnam 


through  the  vehicle  of  funds  for  the  war 
is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  power  based 
on  the  Constitution's  grant  to  Congress 
"to  raise  and  support  armies  and  main- 
tain a  navy." 

I  believe  that  today  people  too  quickly 
forget  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  write  a  Constitu- 
tion giving  Congress  the  power  of  the 
purse  in  military  matters,  and  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war. 

Although  190  years  separate  us  from 
the  events  that  made  such  provisions 
necessary,  it  is  clear  that  in  1970  we  must 
look  again  at  the  reasoning  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  and  other  great 
Americans  who  interpreted  this  docu- 
ment. 

To  those  struggling  to  establish  de- 
mocracy in  18th  century  America,  the 
King  of  England,  George  m,  stood  as 
the  supreme  symbol  of  the  unlimited 
powers  of  a  head  of  state. 

Here  was  a  man  who  possessed  the 
power  of  raising  armies  in  peacetime 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

Such  a  practice  was  hated  by  the 
American  colonists  who  had  been  op- 
pressed by  standing  armies  and  the 
tyranny  which  they  symbolized. 

This  sentiment  which  led  to  congres- 
sional possession  of  warmaking  power 
was  best  explained  by  Lincoln  when  he 
wrote: 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war  making  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  It,  by  the  following 
reasons. 

Kings  bad  always  been  Involving  and  im- 
poverishing their  people  in  wars,  pretending 
generally.  If  not  always,  that  the  good  of  the 
people  was  the  object.  ' 

This,  our  Convention  undertook  to  be 
the  most  oppressive  of  all  Kingly  oppres- 
sions: and  they  resolved  to  so  frame  the 
Constitution  that  no  one  man  should  hold 
the  power  of  bringing  this  oppression  upon 
us. 

In  a  nation  of  more  than  200  million 
we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  Con- 
gress in  the  same  way  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  did  in  1787. 

A  type  of  closeness  and  intimacy  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives exists  no  longer  because  of  size 
and  distance. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  wrote  in 
1787: 

Power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  to  raise 
armies  are  of  the  greatest  moment  .  .  .  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country  ought  substan- 
tially to  have  a  check  upon  the  passing  of 
these  laws;  this  check  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  leg^latures.  or  at  least  in  the  few  men 
the  common  people  of  the  country,  will. 
probably,  have  In  Congress,  In  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  "from  among  themselves." 

The  principles  of  1787  take  on  a  new 
relevance  to  a  nation  vrith  so  many  of 
its  citizens  outraged  and  frustrated  by 
Presidential  actions  in  Cambodia  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  concern  of  Jefferson  with  im- 
limited  Executive  warmaking  and  war- 
f  tmding  power  assume  a  new  importance 
in  1970. 

In  1789  he  wrote  to  Madison  to  say 
that: 

We  have  already  given  In  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  trana- 
fetrlng  the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
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thoee  who  »re  to  spend  to  1  hoae  who  are  to 
pay. 

The  Church-Cooper  amendment  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  expediency  of  a 
Presidential  military  (.ecision  taken 
without  the  approval  ol  Congress  has 
run  headon  into  a  nation 's  desire  that  a 
war  be  ended. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  opposing 
the  President's  recent  widening  of  the 
war  in  Indochina  must  CDnstruct  elabo- 
rate constitutional  argiur  ents  in  order  to 
support  the  Chiu-ch-Cooi  ler  effort  to  re- 
strict funds  and  present  continued 
American  involvement  in  Cambodia. 

The  constitutional  anc  historical  rec- 
ords speak  clearly  as  to  t  le  explicit  pow- 
ers of  Congress  in  this  s  rea. 

As  early  as  1787,  and  as  late  as  1969 
with  the  passage  of  a  sim  lar  amendment 
which  prevents  the  introduction  of 
American  combat  troops  in  Laos  and 
Thailand.  Congress  was  i  [ranted  and  ex- 
ercised its  power  of  Uie  p  urse  in  military 
matters. 

The  Church-Cooper  amendment  and 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war  which  I 
Joined  in  cosponsorship  with  Senators 
McGovKRN,  Hatfikld.  Goodkll.  and 
HoGHKS  and  many  other;  have  been  pro- 
posed at  a  time  when  nicent  PresidenU 
have  been  sisserting  the  Executive's  sole 
power  to  commit  the  hation  to  a  war 
without  the  consent  ol  the  legislative 
branch. 

Consent  of  Congress  ii  such  vital  mat- 
ters has  become  a  political  converuence 
not  often  granted  by  th»  Executive  and 
only  once  formally  during  the  1960's. 

Even  in  1964  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  the  circumstances  presented 
to  Congress  which  cause  1  them  to  give  a 
mandate  to  the  President  has  proven  to 
be  highly  questionable. 

Lincoln's  words  of  1846  during  the 
Mexican  War,  while  he  ^&s  in  Congress. 
seem  to  me  to  be  tragically  significant 
when  I  review  the  ExecuUve -congres- 
sional relationship  in  tl^e  foreign  poUcy 
area  during  the  1960s: j 

AUow  the  President  to  liivade  a  nelghboc- 
Ing  nation,  whenever  he  »4aU  deem  It  necea- 
aary  to  repel  an  invaalon,  4nd  you  aaow  hUn 
to  do  so  whenever  he  mat  chooee  to  say  he 
deems  It  neceasary  for  »tich  purpoee— And 
you  allow  him  to  make  w*  at  pleasure. 

The  deterioration  ^f  congressional 
power — that  Is,  the  peoples  power — in 
the  area  of  war  has  become  so  extensive 
in  the  postwar  era  that  Congress'  rem- 
edy seems  radical  to  those  not  very 
familiar  with  our  histoty  and  Constitu- 
tion. 

Cambodia  marks  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  this  deteriorat  on. 

However,  the  modem  historical  record 
is  strewn  with  examjles  of  executive 
usurpation  in  an  arei  that  must  be 
shared  with  Congress  a  ad  the  people. 

Executive  dominatKn  has  reached 
such  a  point  that  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net have  tried  to  dampen  congressional 
discontent  by  promising  "consultation" 
before  any  military  operations  are 
launched. 

This  was  done  In  August  1969  when 
Secretary  Rogers  pledged  for  the  Nixon 
administration  that  "utmost"  consulta- 
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tion  with  Congress  would  occur  about 
"any  military  venture"  in  Thailand. 

A  commitment  to  act  only  with  ad- 
vance congressional  approval  was  not 
mentioned. 

The  Secretary  stated  in  his  testimony: 
Now,  we  wlU  to  the  fuU  extent  of  our 
ability,  get  the  advice  of  Congress,  consult 
with  them  along  the  way.  and  In  any  appro- 
priate circumstances  we  will  get  their 
consent. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW  MORN- 
ING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Church-Cooper  amendment  is  es- 
sentially a  conservative  document  based 
on  a  strict  constructionist  view  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  view  the  amendment  as  a  second  step 
in  an  effort  to  restore  Congress  to  its 
proper  role  in  controlling  the  funding  of 
military  operations  and  giving  the  peo- 
ple a  greater  voice  in  the  issues  of  war 
and  peace  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  first  step  was  last  December's 
Laos-Thailand  amendment,  adopted  by 
an  80-to-9  vote,  with  a  bipartisan  group 
composed  of  Senator  Mansfield.  Senator 
CooPKR,  Senator  CnuRai.  Senator  Al- 
LOTT,  Senator  McClellan,  and  myself 
playing  a  particularly  active  part  in  the 
initial  and  final  steps  leading  to  its 
enactment. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  is  a  docu- 
ment of  restraint — not  isolation. 

In  no  way  are  Its  supporters  advocat- 
ing a  return  to  "fortress  America." 

Action  taken  by  the  Senate  in  no  way 
impairs  American  commitments  to  Israel 
or  otlier  allies  throughout  the  world. 

The  war  has  gone  on  despite  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  that  It  be 
halted. 

Our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
endangers  peace  in  the  world. 

Tiie  issue  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
become  so  vital  and  significant  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  last  10  days  that  references  to 
the  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers  in 
granting  Congress  the  power  to  fund  and 
declare  war  have  become  more  than 
patriotic  sloganeering. 

At  stake  is  the  separation  of  powers 
upon  which  our  experiment  in  democratic 
government  is  based. 

The  constitutional  Issue  assumes  great 
magnitude  when  we  realize  that  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  are  the  Uves  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

The  tragic  death  toll  already  stands  at 
41,733  killed  and  322,750  casualties. 

Violence  in  Southeast  Asia  has  divided 
our  country  and  bred  violence  in  America. 
I  find  it  difBcult  to  separate  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  application  of  massive  vio- 
lence to  solve  political  problems  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  and  the  presence  of 
armed  National  Guardsmen  on  college 
campuses  to  deal  with  students. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  deplore  the 
tragedies  at  Kent  and  the  violent  deaths 
last  week  in  Augusta  and  Jackson  and 
isolate  them  for  international  violence 
conducted  by  our  Government. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  is  a  means  for  Congress  to 
lessen  American  reliance  on  violence  to 
deal  with  its  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lems, the  amendment  deserves  the  full 
8upp<M^  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
prayer  and  disposition  of  the  Jovumal  on 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  exceeding  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.-ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  FANNIN   TOMORROW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  su;cordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  21,  1970,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  20,  1970: 

SSCtnUTIES  AND  EXCHANCK  COMMISSION 

Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expir- 
ing June  5. 1976. 

Uj8.  Tax  Cotirr 

The  following  to  b«  a  Judge  of  the  TUB. 
Tax  Court  for  a  term  expiring  15  years  after 
he  takes  offlce: 

Howard  A.  Dawson.  Jr.,  of  Arkansas. 

Bruce  M.  Forrester,  of  Missouri. 

Leo  H.  Irwin,  of  North  Carolina. 

Samuel  B.  Stemtt,  of  MaryUnd. 


May  20 y  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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LETTERS  FROM  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  of  course,  is  being  bom- 
barded with  mail  from  constituents  in 
regard  to  the  Vietnam  war  now  compli- 
cated by  the  Cambodia  offensive. 

One  of  the  letters  I  have  received  in 
opposition  to  the  war  came  from  Mrs. 
James  H.  Carroll,  785  Upper  Colonial 
Drive.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  It  is  her  first  letter 
to  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  believe  her  thoughtful  letter  be- 
speaks the  concerns  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans toward  this  conflict.  Mrs.  Carroll 
offers  no  one-shot  solution  to  our  pres- 
ent dilemma  in  Vietnam,  but  her  letter 
sets  out  some  of  the  effects  of  this  war 
on  the  American  people  and  the  con- 
cerns that  beset  all  of  us. 

I  should  like  to  have  her  letter  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

In  addition  I  should  like  to  have  re- 
printed a  letter  to  the  President  from 
Mrs.  Oran  S.  Olson,  of  619  Albert  Lea 
Street,  Albert  Lea.  Minn.  Mrs.  Olson 
writes  as  the  mother  of  a  questioning 
teenager  and  makes  the  point  that, 
if  we  are  to  have  meaningful  dialog  be- 
tween youth  and  their  elders,  both  sides 
must  listen. 

I  commend  both  of  these  women  on 
their  excellent  letters  in  support  of  their 
individual  points  of  view. 

The  letters  follow : 

St.  Paul.  Minn., 

May  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Albert  Quik. 
House  of  Representatii^es, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Quik:  Last  night  on  the  news 
you  were  reported  as  saying  that  you  had 
some  misgivings  about  the  situation  In 
Cambodia  but  that  "we  must  support  the 
President."  I  heard  this  with  alarm.  I  can 
see  supporting  the  President's  program  for 
taxation,  or  space,  or  school  lunch  or  what- 
ever as  a  matter  of  party  politics  even  if  in 
conflict  with  your  own  views,  but  when  he 
embarks  on  something  which  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  line  of  action  he  pro- 
posed in  his  drive  for  the  presidency  and 
which  is  of  questionable  legality  having 
been  done  without  consent  of  Congress  as 
well  as  being  un-Christian  I  find  it  repre- 
hensible not  to  work  for  a  change  of  direc- 
tion. 

I  will  not  waste  time  discussing  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Vietnamese  (and  now  Cam- 
bodian) intervention  which  I  consider  to- 
tally indefensible  but  pass  on  at  once  to  the 
pressing  issue  of  national  self  int<3rest.  since 
in  the  materialistic  society  we  have  become 
this  seems  the  only  area  in  which  pressure 
might  have  a  chance  of  success. 

For  many  years  the  north  Vietnamese 
have  pursued  their  objectives  with  foreign 
aid  in  money  and  materiel  but  apparently 
without  mani>ower  help.  Despite  enormous 
aid  in  every  category  South  Vietnam  has 
been  unable  to  be  secured  which  to  me 
speaks  In  capital  letters  about  the  lack  of 
concern  among  the  average  Vietnamese  as 


to  the  Importance  of  which  political  idea 
will  utimately  prevail.  On  television  last 
week  a  young  American  soldier  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  he  saw  many  Viet- 
namese who  were  not  involved  in  fighting 
and  found  himself  wondering  why  he  was 
fighting  for  them.  I  ask  myself  the  same 
q-i-stion. 

The  only  accomplishments  I  see  coming 
from  this  engagement  are  totally  negative. 

1.  We  have  brutalized  a  generation  of 
young  men  who  must  ont  da>  take  their  turn 
as  leaders. 

2.  In  sending  almost  half  a  million  to 
.^sla  we  have  widened  and  deepened  expo- 
sure to  drugs  and  increased  our  problems  in 
that  area. 

3.  We  have  left  a  legacy  of  countless 
fatherless  children  who  by  the  nature  of 
cultural  patterns  in  Asia  are  alienated  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth  from  their  coun- 
trymen by  lack  of  paternal  name. 

4.  We  have  proved  by  our  lack  of  success 
how  well  guerrilla  activity  works  even  in  an 
undeveloped  country.  Think  of  its  potential 
here!  Does  this  explain  the  increasing 
amount  of  bombing  and  arson  activities  in 
this  country?  What  dangerous  knowledge  to 
place  m  the  hands  of  heedless  revolution- 
aries who  desire  to  destroy,  not  reform  this 
great  nation. 

5.  We  daily  increase  the  alienation  of  our 
young  people.  This  to  me  Is  Incredible  and 
unacceptable.  I  have  young  people  in  school 
and  on  college  campuses  and  I  will  not  have 
them  called  bums  because  they  dare  to  pro- 
test this  war.  Too  long  have  we  left  the 
young  people  express  and  bear  witness  to  a 
dissent  many  of  us  share  with  them.  We 
must  join  them  at  once. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  mention  the  silent 
majority  which  I  contend  Mr.  Nixon  com- 
pletely misunderstands.  They  are  not  a  silent 
majority,  but  an  apathetic  majority  of  peo- 
ple like  me  who  have  not  wanted  to  get  in- 
volved on  either  side  of  an  issue.  They  do 
not  protect  you  from  a  revolution,  nor  sup- 
port you  if  you  get  in  one.  They  were  around 
in  1775  when  an  angry  militant  minority 
struck  against  an  intolerable  governmental 
system  of  exploitation  and  repression  and 
succeeded  In  spite  of  the  silent  or  apathetic 
majority  who  would  not  adequately  feed, 
clothe  or  support  them  as  anybody  who  has 
read  about  Valley  Forge  remembers.  They 
were  even  around  during  the  last  war,  get- 
ting black  market  tires  and  gas  and  wanting 
triple  time  in  war  industries  if  overtime  fell 
on  a  holiday  I 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  a  congressman 
and  I  write  because  I  am  unhappy  and  deep- 
ly frightened.  I  see  an  angry  nucleus  in  the 
United  States  and  I  see  it  on  a  snowballing 
course  as  it  races  through  the  discontented 
unanswered  areas  of  need  In  our  country — 
race  relations,  poverty,  requirements  for  edu- 
cational reform.  These  are  the  questions  for 
which  we  must  find  solutions — not  the  politi- 
cal problems  of  Asia  which  need  Asian  an- 
swers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  James  H.  Carroll. 


Albert  Lea.  Minn., 

Afay  12,  1970. 
The  PREsmENT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  This  Is  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  "silent  majority."  Last  night 
my  husband  and  I  had  an  Interesting  but 
very  disturbing  conversation  with  our  17- 
year-old  daughter.  She  seems  to  think  that 
because  we  do  not  participate  in  peace  rallies 
and  marches  that  we  do  not  care — that  we 


have  no  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
countjy.  I  told  her  that  we  do  care  and  that 
on  different  occasions  have  written  letters  to 
our  Congressmen.  We  believe  that  Is  what 
the  young  people  should  do  instead  of  march- 
ing down  city  streets  and  causing  disturb- 
ances. 

A  "peace  rally"  was  held  in  a  downtown 
park  in  our  small  city  last  Saturday  after- 
noon. This  would  have  been  Just  fine  except 
for  a  certain  element  that  was  not  content 
with  staying  in  the  park.  They  paraded  down 
main  street  and  as  a  result  of  this  march 
one  person  was  knifed  and  Is  In  the  hospital 
with  a  punctured  lung.  We  believe  that  high 
school  teachers  and  college  professors  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  Inciting  these  young  people 
to  this  sort  of  action  and  this  is  deplorable. 

We  told  our  daughter  that  perhaps  it  the 
young  people  would  stop  relating  to  the 
"hippies"  in  their  appearance  that  people 
might  listen  to  them  and  not  "turn  them 
off."  The  young  people  talk  of  "revolution" 
and  they  had  better  be  listened  to.  However, 
at  the  same  time,  the  young  people  had  bet- 
ter listen  to  their  elders  and  not  "turn  us 
off." 

We  tried  to  explain  to  our  daughter  that 
we  too  are  opposed  to  the  Viet  Nam  war.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  the  troops  wlU  be  re- 
moved from  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June  as 
you  say.  Also,  we  told  her  that  as  long  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  made  the 
decision  to  send  troops  into  Cambodia,  we 
should  pray  that  something  good  will  come 
out  of  this  venture. 

One  other  thing  that  upsets  me  just  as 
much  as  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  the  drug 
situation  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
Forget  about  going  to  the  moon  and  clean 
up  our  part  of  the  earth  not  only  from  air 
pollution  but  from  drag  pollution! 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Or-^n  S  Olson. 


COME  WITH  ME  INTO  MACEDO- 
NIA"—THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HIS 
CRITICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

of    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker— 

In  every  circle  and  at  truly  every  table 
there  are  people  who  lead  armies  In  Mace- 
donia, who  know  where  the  camp  ought  to 
be  placed;  what  ports  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  the  troops:  and  when  and  through  what 
pass  that  territory  should  be  entered;  where 
magazines  should  be  established:  how  pro- 
visions should  be  conveyed  by  land  and  by 
sea;  when  It  is  proper  to  engage  the  ene- 
my: and  when  to  lie  quiet.  And  they  not 
only  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but 
If  anything  is  done  In  any  other  manner  than 
they  have  proposed,  they  arraign  the  con- 
sul as  if  he  were  on  trial  before  them  .  .  . 
If  therefore,  anyone  thinks  himself  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  respecting  the  war  I  am 
to  conduct,  let  him  come  with  me  Into 
Macedonia  .  .  .  but  If  he  thinks  this  too 
much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  repose  of 
city  life  to  the  toils  of  war,  let  iiim  not  on 
the  land,  assume  the  office  of  pilot.  (Lucius 
Aemilius  Paulus,  speech  in  Rome  prior  to 
departing  to  take  command  In  Macedonia, 
168  B.C.) 

On  April  30,  1970,  the  President  re- 
ported to  the  Nation  that  United  States 
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and  South  Vietnamese  iroops  were  at- 
tacking Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia In  an  effort  to  sav(  i  lives  of  Ameri- 
can troops  and  to  end  tl  le  Vietnam  war. 
The  immediate  objective,  as  the  Presi- 
dent made  clear,  was  t)>  clean  out  and 
destroy  a  series  of  Ncp-th  Vietnamese 
military  sanctuaries  along  the  Cambo- 
dian border,  from  which  hit-and-nm 
raids  were  constantly  leing  made  Into 
South  Vietnam. 

For  5  years,  these  smctuaries  were 
untouched.  The  United  States  had  no 
wish  to  move  into  the  t(  rritory  of  Cam- 
bodia, a  neutral  coimtry.  But  within  re- 
cent weeks,  after  the  custer  of  Prince 
Sihanouk,  of  Cambodia,  North  Vietnam 
dropped  all  pretense  of  Hanoi's  respect- 
ing Cambodia's  neutrality,  and  thou- 
sands of  Communist  sol  liers  fanned  out 
all  over  Cambodia  itsel'. 

If  this  effort  succeeds,  all  of  Cambo- 
dia would  turn  into  one  mammoth  stag- 
ing area  and  give  a  eooi- mile-long  priv- 
ileged sanctuary  for  Communist  raid- 
ers into  South  Vietna 

Cambodia  asked  for 
States  had  three  opUo 

First.    Do    nothing. 
North  Vietnam  to  tak 
tremendous  strategic 
vantage. 

Second.   Massive  a: 
Cambodia.  But  its  sura; 
and   effective   utilizatii 
would  be  next  to  imp 

Third.  Go  in  and  clean  out  major 
North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  and  sup- 
ply bases  which  were  b^g  used  for  at- 
tacks on  t>oth  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

President  Nixon  took  the  third  option. 
As  he  put  it  in  his  Aprfl  30  address: 

Our  purpose  la  not  to 
Once  enemy  forces  are  driven  out  or  these 
sanctuaries  and  their  military  supplies  de- 
stroyed, we  win  withdraw . 


ielp.  The  United 

e£ming.    allow 
unhindered,  a 
d  tactical  ad- 
assistance   to 
is  small;  quick 
of   arms   aid 
sible. 


This  entire  move 
into  an  extremely 
at  home — as  he  knew 
from  his  speech: 


put 


the  President 

diCBciilt  position  here 

would.  Again, 


:t 


make 


gairs 


A  BepubUo*n  Senator 
action  means  my  party  hai 
winning  the  November 
saying    today    that   this 
enemy  sanctuaries  will 
President. 

No  one  is  more  aware 
political  consequences  of 
taken.  .  .  .  But  I  hare 
considerations  in  making 

Whether  my  party 
nothing  compared  to  the 
sand  brave  Americans  fighting 
try  and  for  the  cause  of 
In  Vietnam.  Whether  I 
President     Is     inslgniScait 
whether  Dy  our  failure  tc 
the  United   States   proves 
worthy  to  lead  the  forces 
critical  period.  I  would 
President  than  to  be  a 
at  the  cost  of  seeing  America 
ond  rate  power  and  see 
the  first  defeat  in  its  prouti 


fas  said  that  this 

lost  all  chance  of 

el^tlons.  Others  are 

iao\e    against    the 

me  a  one -term 


And  he  concluded  witt  this  paragraph : 
It  is  customary  In  a  spee  :h  from  the  White 
House  to  ask  8ui>port  foi  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Tonlglit,  what  I  ask  for 
is  more  important.  I  ask  for  support  of  otir 
brave  raeaa  fighting  tonighjt  half-way  around 
the  world — not  for  territoi  y — not  for  glory — 


.han  I  am  of  the 
the  action  I  have 
all  political 
1  his  decision. 

In  November  is 

lives  of  400  thou- 

for  our  coun- 

^ace  and  freedom 

l>e  a  one-term 

compared     to 

act  in  this  crisis 

itself  to   be   un- 

)f  freedom  In  this 

be  a  one-term 

term  President 

become  a  sec- 

1 1lls  naUon  accept 

190-year  history. 


nay 


rat  ber 

t  fo- 
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but  so  that  their  younger  brothers  and  their 
sons  and  your  sons  wiU  be  able  to  Uve  In 
peace  and  frMdom. 

So  what  does  it  all  add  up  to;  what  is 
being  attempted?  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  a 
leading  coliunnist  for  the  Washington, 
D.C..  Star,  wrote  in  that  paper  on  Tues- 
day, May  12, 1970: 

The  nature  and  function  of  the  bases  In 
Cambodia  are  quite  different  from  the  Com- 
munist bases  in  Vietnam  itself.  Their  value 
to  th^  enemy  has  lain  In  the  fact  that  they 
were  genuine  sanctuaries.  Immune  from  at- 
tack. They  provided  the  end  of  a  long  supply 
line,  leading  up  through  Laos  to  North  Viet- 
nam. They  were  the  staging  area  for  all  of 
the  enemy's  military  activities  In  the  vital 
and  heavily  populated  third  and  fourth  corps 
areas  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  existence  of  the  Cambn^dlan  sanctu- 
aries— and  their  continued  immunity  from 
attack — has  been  tlie  essential  presumption 
in  the  Communist  plans  for  a  successful  pro- 
tracted war.  Without  them,  there  is  virtually 
no  prospect  of  sustained  guerrilla  activity  in 
the  southern  two-thirds  of  the  country. 

What  is  being  demonstrated,  quite  simply, 
Is  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  these  bases, 
once  the  decision  is  made  to  attack  them.  The 
North  Vietnamese  can,  with  great  effort,  re- 
build their  bases  and  stockpiles  over  the  next 
six  months  to  a  year.  And  If  they  do,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  with  or  without  American 
help,  are  now  prepared  to  destroy  them  all 
ever  again  In  a  matter  of  a  few  dars.  In  short, 
whatever  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  decide  to  do, 
thj  Cambodian  sanctuaries  are  no  longer  an 
esTrntlal  factor  in  their  calculations. 

To  Americans  weary  of  the  war,  this  may 
seem  to  amount  to  a  dubious  victory.  But  to 
the  North  Vietnamese,  also  weary  of  the  war. 
It  is  a  disaster.  And  to  their  brethren  in  the 
South.  It  is  the  promise  of  ultimate  salvation. 

This,  then,  is  what  President  Nixon 
has  in  mind.  His  action  has  come  imder 
most  heavy  and  bitter  attack — most  of 
it  ill-informed,  hasty,  and  making  up  in 
shrillness  and  harshness  of  Invective 
what  it  lacks  in  commonsense.  It  is  now 
charged  the  President  has  further  di- 
vided the  country.  Rot.  If  anyone  has 
further  divided  the  country,  it  is  a  cUque 
of  self-seeking  politicians  who  are  at- 
tempting to  make  what  was  President 
Nixon's  rare  act  of  raw,  naked  political 
courage  into  an  outrageous  affront  to 
military  judgment,  strategic  planning, 
and  a  careless,  willful,  delibeiatc.  mis- 
calculation of  the  Vietnam  war.  Not  a 
bit  of  this  has  any  truth  in  it ;  the  falsity 
of  the  charges  has  not  stopped  the  Presi- 
dent's detractors  from  shrieking  in  ever- 
increasing  crescendo  of  decibels.  As  so 
often  happens,  however,  a  foreign  maga- 
zine has  come  up  with  the  best  and  most 
incisive  commentary  on  the  President's 
domestic  problems  following  the  Cam- 
bodian move  that  I  have  yet  read.  The 
following  is  taken  from  the  lead  editorial 
in  the  London  Economist  of  May  9,  1970, 
and  was  entitled  "The  Real  War" : 

If  Mr,  Nixon  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
public  opinion — If  he  had,  say,  Mr.  Kosygins 
power  to  manipulate  it  or  Ignore  it — the  at- 
tack on  the  Camlx>dlan  sanctuaries  would 
have  been  a  risky  but  rational  stroke  of  war. 
He  could  have  told  himself  that  it  would 
simplify  the  task  he  has  set  himself  in  Viet- 
nam, which  Is  to  leave  South  Vietnam  In 
a  position  to  defend  itself,  even  though  it 
was  probably  not  absolutely  essential  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  not  in  any  genuine  way 
a  violation  of  Cambodia's  neutraUty  or  Its 
sovereignty.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  war 
only  in  the  limited  sense  that  it  has  pushed 
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the  main  arena  of  confrontation  20  miles  to 
the  west.  These  were  all  arguments  for  giv- 
ing his  men  the  order  to  march.  Tet  Mr. 
Nixon  must  know  that  his  freedom  of  action 
in  trying  to  bring  the  Vietnam  War  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  is  limited  by  the 
length  of  the  tether  that  American  public 
opinion  sets  upon  him.  The  Judgment  must 
be  that  this  week  he  has  come  very  close 
to  the  rope's  end. 

It  WiU  be  said  that  this  is  putting  things 
the  wrong  way  round:  that  public  opinion  is 
not  Just  the  tug  on  the  end  of  the  rope 
when  things  go  too  far;  It  Is  where  any  cal- 
culation of  policy  ought  to  start.  The  answer 
is  that  on  most  issues,  and  especially  those 
of  foreign  policy,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  to  make  up  his  mind — and  act — 
before  most  other  Americans  know  what  they 
think.  The  formulation  of  policy  comes  first, 
and  checking  it  against  popular  approval 
happens  afterwards.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
else  a  president  can  be  expected  to  act  when 
he  is  dealing  with  an  adversary  who  has  no 
effecive  public  opinion  of  his  own  to  bother 
about.  If  a  democracy  lets  its  internal  debate 
drag  on  too  long  It  will  find  It  has  lost  the 
power  to  take  any  effective  action.  That  is 
what  Demosthenes  told  the  Athenians  when 
they  were  threatened  by  Philip  of  Macedon; 
and  the  Macedonian  army  proved  him  right. 

How  has  it  gone  so  far?  As  of  Monday, 
May  18,  1970,  with  2  weeks  of  the  total 
8-week  gamble  past,  reports  were  good. 
At  this  time,  it  is  estimated  that  after 
U.S.  forces  leave  Cambodia  by  President 
Nixon's  July  1  deadline.  It  will  take  the 
Communists  at  least  6  to  8  months  to  re- 
supply  to  previous  levels.  But  the  truth 
is  Hanoi  may  have  received  a  major  mil- 
itary and  psychological  blow. 

Many  things  point  to  this.  First,  this 
is  the  first  time  in  the  war  that  Hanoi 
has  been  hit  where  they  did  not  expect  a 
blow  to  come.  Communist  troops  cleared 
out  so  quickly  they  did  not  even  set  booby 
traps  or  land  mines;  they  just  left. 

Second,  materiel  already  captured  or 
destroyed  exceeds  total  tonnage  captured 
in  all  of  1969  in  South  Vietnam.  Pacifica- 
tion gains  in  South  Vietnam  have  made  it 
impossible  for  the  estimated  100,000 
North  Vietnamese  regulars,  and  200.000 
Vietcong  guerrillas,  to  live  off  the  coun- 
try. Removal  or  destruction  of  the  Cam- 
bodian supply  dumps  mean  short  rations ; 
this  means  lower  morale — which  has  al- 
ready showed  up  in  the  first  week  of  the 
Cambodian  operation,  defections  from 
Communist  forces  went  up  to  960  from 
508  the  previous  week. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  it  will  be  August  or  Sep- 
tember befort  the  "overall  strategic  suc- 
cess of  the  program  can  be  judged."  But 
it  looks  well  on  the  way  to  giving  South 
Vietnam  a  6-  to  12-month  breathing 
space;  and  vastly  increasing  the  chances 
for  Vietnamization  of  the  war,  and  fur- 
ther withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

THE  CONSTlrrmOKAL,  ISSX7X 

I  find  it  bitterly  ironic  that  the  very 
same  voices  that  are  the  first  to  chorus 
praise  for  a  "liberal"  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision that  admittedly  does  a  very  loose 
job  of  reading  the  Constitution  now  in- 
sist on  a  hard-line,  strictly  construction- 
ist reading  of  the  same  document  when 
it  comes  to  President  Nixon's  Cambodian 
move.  This  is  a  gray  area;  the  more 
thoughtful  of  the  President's  critics  ha/e 
openly  admitted  this.  There  are  now  vei-y 
active  moves  afoot  in  Congress  to  write 
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definite  restrictions  into  pending  legis- 
lation that  will  force  a  Southeast  Asian 
timetable  on  the  President,  that  would 
cut  off  funds  for  any  further  operations 
in  either  Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam  by 
a  certain  date.  Doing  this,  it  is  argued, 
would  reassert  the  constitutional  right 
of  Congress  to  take  a  hand  in  foreign 
policy. 

On  the  surface,  it  all  looks  so  very,  very 
simple,  but  it  is  a  deceptive,  treacherous 
question,  containing  plenty  of  historical 
precedent  to  argue  both  sides.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  this  country  in  their  own  private  re- 
marks, writings,  and  actions,  veered 
sharply  away  from  having  the  Executive 
make  any  sort  of  unilateral  move  such  as 
President  Nixon  has  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  have  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son himself  writing  in  a  letter  to  C.  A. 
Rodney,  in  1810,  that — 

In  times  of  peace  the  people  look  most  to 
their  representatives;  but  in  war.  to  the 
executive  solely. 

The  history  of  our  country's  foreign 
involvement  bears  this  out.  There  are, 
give  or  take  a  few,  around  150  incidents 
since  the  birth  of  our  Republic  when 
the  President  has  committed  our  Armed 
Forces  to  action  abroad  without  prior 
consultation  with  or  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  two  Roosevelts.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Harry  Truman,  Dwight  Eisenhower. 
John  Kennedy.  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
Richard  Nixon — to  name  those  of  this 
century  alone — have  all  moved  troops  in- 
to action  or  across  national  frontiers 
without  so  much  as  a  by-your-leave  from 
Capitol  Hill. 

One  of  our  country's  most  outstanding 
scholars  and  historians,  Henry  Steele 
Commager.  In  his  book  "Presidential 
Power,"  said: 

The  Issue  Analyzed  ...  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  once  that  the  constitutional  docu- 
ment itself  says  very  little  alx>ut  the  matter 
of  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  the 
exercise  of  war  powers,  and  what  it  does  say 
Is  couched  in  general  terms. 

A  group  of  distinguished  lawyers,  op- 
posed to  the  Cambodian  decision,  did 
note  in  their  own  brief — which  was  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record — 
that  President  Nixon's  move  "is  not  with- 
out historical  precedent  and  not  without 
Justification  under  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  collective  security  theory." 

Now,  let  us  get  one  thing  very  straight : 
President  Nixon  had  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only  in  mind — really  two  things, 
combined — when  he  made  his  decision. 
It  was  to  protect  American  lives,  and 
speed  up  the  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  Almost  overlooked  in  his  most 
recent  press  conference  were  three  words 
he  had  never  used  before.  He  stated 
quite  flatly  that  he  put  his  -withdrawal 
program  "above  everjrthing  else."  This 
was  never  put  so  bluntly  nor  firmly  pre- 
viously. 

It  was  not  the  President's  intention  to 
create  a  confrontation  with  the  Senate 
or  the  House;  he  has  enough  confron- 
tations from  other  sources  to  keep  him 
occupied.  It  was  certainly  not  to  create 
a  constitutional  crisis.  Neither,  certainly 
was  it  to  play  domestic  politics;  his  April 
30  speech  made  it  clear  he  knew  what 
the  risk  was,  as  far  as  public  opinion 
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was  concerned,  and  he  made  quite  plain 
his  readiness  to  take  the  blame  as  blame 
should  be  laid  on. 

As  far  as  the  prerogatives  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  concerned,  this 
charge  was  answered  quite  concisely  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  in  the  House  on  May  6.  1970.  His 
remarks,  in  part: 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism  here 
today  from  those  who  have  opposed  the  war 
in  the  past,  saying  that  the  policies  of  the 
past  administration  were  wrong.  I  agree.  But 
were  they  rising  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  defending  the  prerogatives  of  the  House 
when  it  became  known  that  we  had  lost 
American  lives  because  our  men  were  fired 
at  from  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  and  the 
permission  to  fire  back  was  refused?  Were 
they  standing  up  for  American  youth  at  that 
time?  Where  were  those  who  criticized  this 
war  when  we  found  out  that,  under  the  pre- 
vious regime  in  Cambodia,  a  major  amount 
of  war  materiel  coming  into  South  Vietnam 
was  not  coming  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
but  coming  through  the  seaport  of  Cambodia 
called  Sihanoukville?  Where  were  they  then? 

Indeed.  Where  were  they;  not  only  in 
the  Congress,  but  in  the  universities? 
Where  were  they?  For  that  matter,  while 
I  am  speaking  of  universities,  it  might 
be  well  to  take  a  look  at  this  desire  for 
involvement  that  is  now  being  shrieked  so 
loudly,  by  both  students  and  faculty. 
Their  self-imposed,  self-anointed  mantle 
of  political  maturity  and  perception  gets 
somewhat  ragged  and  stained  if  we  take 
a  brief  look,  not  too  many  years  back, 
to  see  how  and  on  what  topic  they  have 
performed  in  the  past. 

For  the  students  themselves,  Carl 
Henry,  a  leading  Protestant  theologian, 
former  writer  for  the  New  York  Times, 
and  foimding  editor  of  Christianity  To- 
day, recently  reminded  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  that  30  years  ago 
the  senior  class  at  Princeton  voted  Adolf 
Hitler  the  man  of  the  year — because  he 
got  things  done.  So  much  for  student 
political  perception. 

The  faculty,  the  administration?  The 
following  quotations  appeared  in  the  May 
17,  1970,  Washington  Post: 

I  assume  I  have  been  Invited  here  to  pre- 
sent and  explain  the  point  of  view  of  those 
many  young  citizens  who  oppose  active  of- 
ficial participation  In  the  war  abroad  .  .  . 
Fundamentally,  we  believe  that  the  peace 
of  this  hemisphere  has  more  to  offer  the 
world  of  tomorrow  than  any  possible  out- 
come of  a  devastating  transoceanic  war.  .  .  . 
If  a  transatlantic  war  is  to  be  waged,  we 
would  rather  make  the  enemy  cross  the  wat- 
er to  try  to  land.  .  .  .  We  resent  the  un- 
willingness of  certain  i>eople  to  be  honest 
and  square  with  the  public.  We  have  re- 
sented the  use  of  glib  phrases  Just  because 
they  sound  well  even  though  they  may  be 
loaded  with  dynamite  which  may  determine 
our  future.  We  resent  the  effort  to  hide 
from  the  American  people  tomorrow's  con- 
sequences of  what  we  do  today. 

The  time  was  February  1941 ;  the  place 
was  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  the  topic  was  lend-lease  to 
Britain;  the  speaker  was  Kingman  Brew- 
ster, then  chairman  of  the  Yale  America 
First  Committee.  Brewster  is  today  presi- 
dent of  Yale;  his  recent  intemperate  re- 
marlcs  about  the  impossibility  of  the 
Black  Panthers  getting  a  fair  trial  were 
denounced  by  practically  every  major 
newspaper  in  the  country  regardless  of 
political  persuasion.  As  he  would  have 
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left  Britain  helpless  before  Nazi  Ger- 
many; as  he  implied  in  his  1941  testi- 
mony, a  U.S.  accommodation  with  Hitler 
would  have  been  possible;  so  he  today 
counsels  unilateral,  immediate  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  If  this  country 
had  followed  Brewster's  counsel  in  1941, 
the  swastika  would  fly  over  the  world 
today.  What  if  we  follow  his  counsel 
today? 

Now,  just  what  is  it  historians  say 
about  the  Bourbons  of  France?  "They 
forgot  nothing,  and  they  learned  noth- 
ing." After  being  booted  off  the  throne 
of  France,  they  or  their  spiritual  descend- 
ants must  have  wound  up  attending, 
teaching,  or  running,  U.S.  colleges. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  all  the 
screams  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
President's  decision  from  the  liberal  left 
is  because  they  suddenly  realized  what 
they,  themselves,  and  their  predecessors 
in  and  out  of  Government,  were  so  hasty 
to  create  when  the  Executive  was  a  man 
more  to  their  liking,  has  now  been  used 
in  a  way  by  a  man  whom  they  admittedly 
hate,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to  cut 
down. 

Max  Lemer,  prominent  columnist  and 
a  writer  vrith  impeccable  liberal  qualifica- 
tions, smashed  his  verbal  hammer  down 
on  some  writhing  fingers  just  last  week 
when  his  May  14,  1970,  Washington  Star 
column  contained  this  paragraph: 

What  do  the  new  revolutionaries  want  to 
do  with  Nixon?  Many  talk  of  Impeaching 
him,  but  that  is  the  same  sort  of  nonsenjse  as 
the  old  far-right  movement  to  impeach  Earl 
Warren.  The  real  question  about  Nixon's  use 
of  presidential  power  is  not  whether  It  is 
constitutional  (the  liberals  themselves  made 
it  constitutional  in  their  broad  interpretation 
of  it  under  Franklin  Roosevelt)  but  whether 
Nixon  can  make  it  effective. 

How  very  true.  Now,  in  conclusion,  let 
us  get  some  facts  straight  about  the 
short-  and  long-run  implications  of  these 
pending  amendments  that,  it  is  said,  will 
"end  the  war,"  by  limiting  the  Presi- 
dent's freedom  of  action  due  to  suspend- 
ing funds  for  further  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  absolutely  no  clear-cut  defi- 
nition of  what  involves  American  "parti- 
cipation" in  a  war.  nor  is  there  ever  likely 
to  be.  One  Senate  amendment  defines  it 
as  furnishing  advisers  to  a  friendly  coun- 
try— today,  Cambodia — but  if  this  is  so, 
then  we  were  certainly  a  belligerent  in 
the  Greek  civil  war,  1947-49.  Loss  of  life? 
How  about  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1965?  And  were  we  certainly  not,  under 
these  premises,  at  war  with  North  Korea 
and  Communist  China  in  the  early 
1950's?  And  vdth  North  Vietnam  since 
1964? 

"Rie  tnith  of  the  matter  is,  simply,  that 
these  amendments  to  limit  funds  are  at- 
tempts to  reassert  a  congressional  pre- 
rogative that  has  withered  and  fallen 
into  disuse,  not  only  and  solely  through 
lack  of  use,  but  through  the  inexorable 
movement  of  time  and  history.  The 
Washington,  D.C.,  Star  on  May  17,  1970, 
gave  a  very  thoughtful  and  rational  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial, and  I  wish  to  cite  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  that  editorial: 

In  effect,  in  an  era  of  instant  mass  com- 
munications and  push-button  warfare,  the 
senators  are  resting  their  constitutional  case 
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emotion  Is  blinding  reason.  Why  they  can- 
not see  that  Nixon  Is  fac'lltatlng  the  orderly 
American  retreat  from  Vietnam  shows,  too. 
how  cultivated  fear  and  distrust  can  befuddle 
the  minds  of  those  who  wish  to  believe 
Nixon  Is  playing  some  kind  of  a  trick  to  pro- 
long the  war 

But  from  that  point  of  view  nothing  falls 
like  success.  With  the  Cambodian  operation 
Nixon  Is  further  along  toward  a  withdrawal 
that  will  leave  behind  an  Independent  gov- 
ernment In  Vietnam  that  would  not  have 
been  thought  possible  a  few  months  ago. 

The  very  success  of  the  operation  so  far 
Is  cause  for  complaint.  He  shouldn't  have 
done  It.  the  su-gument  goes,  because  the  war 
would  be  widened. 

But  It  Is  not  being  widened  for  the  simple 
and  valid  reason  that  clearing  out  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  reduces  the  ability  of  the 
Communist  side  to  conduct  the  war,  at  least 
for  the  next  6  to  12  months  while  ISO.OOO 
American  troops  are  coming  home. 

Nixon  is  also  being  criticized  because  It  now 
becomes  apparent  that  he  seized  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  create  the  conditions  he  thinks 
must  prevail  in  Indochina  when  all  com- 
bat troops  are  gone.  Why  not?  What  Is  so 
sacred  about  enemy  troops  operating  out 
of  Cambodia  against  the  desires  of  the  Cam- 
bodian government? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  would  be 
like  denouncing  the  British  for  Invading 
German-held  Holland  In  World  War  II  oper- 
ations at  Arnhem.  Cambodia's  neutrality  was 
violated  no  less  by  the  North  Vietnamese  than 
was  Holland's  neutrality  by  the  Germans. 

The  difference,  of  course.  Is  that  the  critics 
of  Nixon  In  the  Senate  and  on  the  inflamed 
college  campuses  want  no  success  at  all  In 
Indochina. 

They  want  defeat  and  admission  of  wrong. 
They  want  atonement  and  apology — apology 
for  Justifiable  exercise  of  power  to  bring 
political  stability  to  Southea.st  Asia,  apology 
for  helping  little  countries  avoid  external 
domination,  apology  for  as  unselfish  a  na- 
tl"'n?l  sacrifice  as  any  nation  ever  made.  .  .  . 

Success  on  Nixon's  part  will  be  greeted 
with  the  reproach  that  he  has  not  gotten  all 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  and  has  let  the  Thleu- 
Ky  government  go  down  the  drain.  TTiere  is 
no  winning  that  argtiment  with  his  oppo- 
nents. Nor  will  they.  It  appears,  win  their 
argument  with  him. 
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HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or    tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
May  17.  and  again  on  Monday,  May  18, 
Mr.  Hobart  Rowen  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  two  articles  concerning 
the  economy  of  our  Nation.  Mr.  Rowen  is 
the  business  and  financial  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  a  most  discerning 
and  able  reporter  of  financial  trends  and 
developments  in  the  Nation.  What  he 
says  in  his  two  articles  is  sobering,  in- 
deed, and  I  believe  should  be  considered 
thoroughly  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
and.  indeed,  by  all  who  have  access  to 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Business  Is  Slow  To  Perceive  Trend 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

To  many  persons,  young  and  old,  U.S.  busl- 
ne.ss  presents  an  Image  of  insensltlvlty  to  the 
key  Issues  of  the  day.  Thus,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Business  Council  a  week  ago,  former 
Commerce  Secretary  John  T.  Connor  got  a 
cold  shoulder  when  he  denounced  the  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia,  warning  of  "tragic  con- 
sequences" at  home  and  abroad. 

"Within  the  populace  at  large."  Mr.  Connor 
told  his  executive  suite  peers,  "It  Is  already 
jlear  that  the  Cambodian  move  will  result  In 
more  widespread  dissension  In  this  country, 
involving  many  other  loyal  citizens  besides 
most  of  the  young,  the  Intellectuals  and  the 
blacks.  This  time,  many  of  the  silent  major- 
ity will  cease  to  be  silent  and  will  speak  out 
against  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
this  senseless  warfare." 

But  when  Mr.  Connor  was  asked  by  news- 
men what  sort  of  reception  he  had  gotten. 
Business  Council  Chairman  PYed  J.  Borch 
(General  Electric)  brusquely  cut  In  to  say: 
"Polite." 

The  Business  Council  need  not  have  agreed 
with  Mr.  Connor  to  have  taken  his  warnings 
more  seriously.  Even  supporters  of  President 
Nixon's  move  Into  Cambodia  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  deep  division  It  has  caused 
in  our  society. 

Matching  the  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences stressed  by  Mr.  Connor,  the  foreign 
policy  Implications  may  be  equally  signifi- 
cant. As  CBS  White  House  Correspondent 
Dan  Rather  observed  the  other  day,  many  of 
our  European  friends  have  concluded  that 
the  United  States,  not  Russia,  is  the  chief 
threat  to  world  peace  today. 

So  the  Issue,  as  raised  by  Mr.  Connor,  can 
hardly  be  Ignored  by  leaders  of  the  business 
community.  Indeed,  at  another  level,  it  is 
not  being  Ignored  by  Wall  Street,  which  no 
longer  equates  war  and  Inflation  with  happi- 
ness on  the  stock  market. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  Invasion 
of  Cambodia,  the  U.S.  Treasury  came  within 
a  hair,  for  the  first  time  in  modern  financial 
history,  of  suffering  a  failure  In  a  $3.6  billion 
borrowing.  This  has  almost  completely  eluded 
the  attention  of  the  general  public. 

When  the  Cambodian  crisis  erupted,  finan- 
cial markets — banks  and  other  Investors — 
decided  that  it  was  not  a  good  time  to  lend 
money  to  Uncle  Sam.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  not  stepped  In  with  a  frantic  rescue  op- 
eration, the  borrowing  would  have  failed  and 
undoubtedly  caused  a  financial  panic. 

If  one  grim  fact  stands  out  from  the  epi- 
sode. It  Is  that  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  no  clue — when  the  borrowing 
was  announced — where  White  House  foreign 
policy  was  taking  the  country.  At  least  that 
unnerving  realization  of  bad  management  in 
Washington  should  have  shaken  up  the  Busi- 
ness Council. 

But  aside  from  the  Southeast  Asia  war  It- 
self, It  would  seem  that  the  Business  Council 
and  other  modern  businessmen  can  111  afford 
to  Ignore  the  social  issues  pressing  upon  all  of 
us  In  today's  America:  racism,  poverty,  pol- 
lution, urban  congestion,  to  name  a  few.  Yet. 
some  of  the  most  perceptive  students  of 
American  business  think  that  corporate 
leaders  give  either  Up  service  or  public  rela- 
tions time  to  these  problems,  and  little  else. 

The  profit  motive  Is  still  the  main,  and 
perhaps  exclusive  guide  for  business.  For  ex- 
ample, a  man  like  George  P.  Bennett,  presi- 
dent of  Boston's  State  Street  Investment  Co. 
and  treasurer  of  Harvard  University,  says 
flatly  that  Harvard's  large  stake  In  corporate 
enterprise  should  not  be  managed  "for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  growth  of  capital 
and  Income." 

It  Is  this  sort  of  attitude  that  courts 
trouble.  Harvard  Business  School  of  Admin- 
istration professor  John  D.  Glover  believes 
that  so  many  people  are  alienated  by  such 
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"establishment"   views   typified   by   Bennett 
that  revolution  "Is  a  conceivable  alternative." 

Mr.  Glover  paints  a  grim  picture,  and  per- 
haps It  Is  not  all  that  bad.  He  himself  points 
out  that  many  big  corporations  have  made 
good  progress  on  minority  hiring.  The  New 
■york  Telephone  Co.,  for  example,  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  (about  50  per  cent  of  new 
hires  In  the  last  few  years  have  been  blacks) . 
Moreover,  there  are  plenty  of  Individuals, 
like  Mr.  Connor,  who  have  the  guts  to  step 
ahead  of  the  pack.  It  took  some  courage  for 
Jay  Rockefeller  IV  to  back  Campaign  OM, 
directed  to  forcing  the  big  motor  company 
to  be  "more  responslve"~to  social  and  public 
needs. 

But  these  are  the  hopeful  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  and  one  result  Is  that  many  of  the 
students  In  the  Ivy  League  business  schools, 
who  used  to  be  ranked  as  "square,"  are  hesi- 
tant to  follow  the  traditional  path  Into  ca- 
reers with  big  corporations.  The  tendency 
today  Is  for  these  young  men  to  look  for 
smaller  firms,  start  their  own  businesses — 
or  If  they  must  go  to  one  of  the  giants,  they 
plan  to  stay  Just  a  few  years. 

"I  would  say,"  Mr.  Glover  told  a  group  of 
financial  writers  In  Boston  the  other  day, 
"that  none  of  the  companies  on  Fortune's 
fiOO  list,  or  any  of  the  companies  on  the  Big 
Board  or  the  Amex  would  be  on  a  list  of 
companies  they  would  prefer  to  go  to." 

Mr.  Glover,  It  should  be  understood,  is  no 
Bolshevik  himself.  He  doesn't  advocate  revo- 
lution. But  he  thinks  It  could  happen, 
whereas  two,  three  or  five  years  ago  he 
would  have  said  It  was  Inconceivable.  What 
Is  Important  for  business  to  understand,  be 
argues,  Is  that  the  hostility  Is  growing,  and 
that  "what  the  blacks  and  minority  groups 
are  saying  strikes  a  resonance  in  a  larger  au- 
dience." 

"We  are  not  dealing  here,"  he  says,  "with 
Just  a  few  nuts  who  have  stirred  up  the  doc- 
ile natives.  If  the  establishment,  Including 
the  American  corporation,  can't  provide  a 
constructive  voice,  I  think  we  are  in  for 
some  parlous  times.  The  700  (level)  on  the 
Dow  (Stock  Index)  could  look  like  'those 
golden  days.'  " 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  17,  1970) 

Market  Drop  Reflects  Crisis  of  Confidence 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

When  the  stock  market  drops  sharply  over 
a  long  period  of  time — as  it  has  done  since 
December,  1968 — everyone  Is  involved  In 
what's  going  on,  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
Is  an  Investor. 

For  the  fact  Is,  despite  some  simplistic  ex- 
planations to  the  contrary,  that  the  stock 
market  does  have  a  relationship  that  U  real 
to  the  economic  and  political  health  of  the 
country. 

The  loss  of  300  |>olnts  in  the  best  known 
index  of  market  prices  is  basically  due  to  a 
crisis  of  confidence — confidence,  that  Is,  In 
the  leadership  of  President  Nixon  in  foreign 
affairs.  This  came  to  a  head  when,  less  than 
two  weeks  after  giving  details  about  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Vietnam,  be  con- 
fronted a  startled  citizenry  with  an  Invasion 
of  Cambodia. 

This  has  brought  the  nation  to  a  state  of 
political  instability;  young  people  are  in  re- 
volt, racial  tensions  abound  and  social  prob- 
lems such  as  Inadequate  housing  and  pollu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  are  no  closer  to  solu- 
tion. 

Moreover,  It  has  become  painfully  clear 
that  the  Presidential  performance  In  respect 
to  the  economy  has  been  weak:  production 
Is  down,  unemployment  Is  sharply  higher — 
and  Interest  rates  and  prices  fall  to  retreat. 
Yet,  Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy  and 
Economic  Council  Chairman  Paul  W.  Mc- 
cracken, say  with  a  straight  face  that  things 
are  "on  schedule." 

A  high  Nixon  Administration  official  says 
privately  and  sarcastically:  "Sure,  we're  on 
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schedule:  we're  ahead  of  schedule  In  getting 
to  high  unemployment,  and  we're  behind 
schedule  In  reducing  excessive  Infiation.  Just 
average  those  two  things  out,  and  you  can 
see  we're  on  schedule." 

Meanwhile,  the  steady,  painful  drop  in  the 
market  has  both  a  real  and  psychological  Im- 
pact on  the  economy:  people  tend  to  spend 
less  money,  especially  on  luxury  Items  and 
vacations,  even  If  they  have  only  "paper" 
losses  to  their  stock  portfolios.  Fashion  de- 
signers, furriers.  Jewelers — even  country 
clubs  and  restaurants  feel  the  pinch. 

Even  the  automobile  and  TV-radio  Indus- 
tries can  tell  the  difference,  especially  at  a 
time  when  declining  payrolls  and  reduced 
overtime  has  hit  sales  hard. 

Those  who  have  money  hang  onto  It,  so 
much  so  that  the  Cambodian  Invasion  nearly 
produced  a  failure  of  a  83.5  billion  Treasury 
borrowing.  When  news  of  the  escalation  hit 
the  markets,  large  Investors  decided  that  in- 
terest rates  would  be  forced  higher — and  they 
kept  their  hands  In  their  pockets,  which 
necessitated  a  Federal  Reserve  rescue  opera- 
tion. 

The  most  recently  published  figures  con- 
tain the  shocking  news  that  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  'deflator" — an  over-all  price 
Index  for  the  economy — was  6  per  cent  in 
the  first  quarter.  Instead  of  5  per  cent  as 
first  announced.  Real  output  was  down  3 
per  cent,  or  (5.5  billion  In  the  first  quarter. 
That's  not  nickel  and  dime  stuff. 

Despite  soothing  words  from  o£Bclal  sources 
in  Washington,  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  re- 
cession which  (although  mild  In  comparison 
with  some  others)  has  already  cut  deeper 
than  anticipated.  Moreover,  there  Is  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  among  Administration  econo- 
mists, which  does  not  surface  in  the  formal 
speeches,  over  the  prospects  for  an  upturn 
later  this  year.  We  eire  beginning  to  hear  that 
1971  Is  not  going  to  be  a  very  good  year, 
either. 

Harvard  Professor  Otto  Eckstein  talks  of 
the  three-year  period  1969  through  1971  as  a 
"stretched  recession,"  with  unemployment 
hovering  at  or  over  5  per  cent  for  much  of 
1970  and  1971. 

At  4.8  per  cent,  the  unemployment  level  Is 
already  uncomfortably  high.  Those  who  dig 
behind  the  "global"  number  are  concerned 
because  layoffs  are  now  hitting  harder  at 
blacks;  because  Involuntary  part-time  em- 
plojrment  Is  also  up  sharply;  and  because  the 
recession  Is  now  broad  enough  to  be  spread- 
ing the  Increases  in  unemployment  rather 
widely  In  non-durable  as  well  as  durable 
goods  Industries. 

To  those  who  have  been  brought  up  on 
some  ancient  text-book  of  economics,  which 
suggested  that  war  was  good  for  business, 
the  market's  pessimistic  response  to  Cam- 
bodia may  have  been  confusing. 

But  businessmen  and  stock  salesmen  have 
long  since  learned  over-all  health  of  the 
economy  is  not  based  on  war  although,  to 
be  sure,  there  are  some  companies  that 
thrive  on  munitions  and  war-connected 
business. 

Former  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Robert 
V.  Roosa,  now  a  partner  in  Brown  Bros.,  Har- 
rlman  &  Co.,  said  in  New  York  last  week: 
"American  business  does  not  want  this  tragic 
war.  Do  not  reach  for  that  shibboleth.  Any 
stock  analyst  here  In  the  street  will  tell  you 
that  defense  contracts  hurt,  and  do  not 
help,  the  earnings  potential  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  firms.  It  Is  civilian  business  that 
brings  through  to  earnings  the  yield  that 
makes  the  difference  between  success  or 
failure." 

What  war  does  Is  to  create  excessive 
strains  In  the  economy,  accompanied  by  In- 
fiation, high  Interest  rates,  and  higher  taxes. 
Nor  are  businessmen  unaffected  by  the  huge 
loss  in  Ufe  and  the  dissension  at  home  that 
Is  a  concomitant  of  a  war-based  economy. 

Lewis  B.  Cullman,  a  New  York  money  mar- 
ket man,  put  It  this  way  In  a  recent  round- 
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table  discussion  published  by  the  Wall  Street 
Transcript:  "...  if  the  American  pubUc 
or  the  American  Investing  public  is  given 
some  assurance  that  ...  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  this  Southeast  Asia  mess,  that  Is  when 
you  are  going  to  see  some  optimism  and  some 
change  of  attitude." 

Neither  the  economy  nor  the  stock  mar- 
ket will  do  much  better  so  long  as  uncer- 
tainty continues  over  direction  of  foreign 
policy.  When  one  reflects  on  the  scope  of 
the  current  conflict,  Including  not  only 
Southeast  Asia,  but  violence  at  home — not 
only  provoked  by  campus  radicals,  but  by 
right-wing  elements  like  the  construction 
union  hardhatters  In  New  York — one  can 
agree  with  John  Gardner  that  our  survival 
as  a  society  is  threatened. 


A  NATIONAL  HOUSING  BANK;  A 
WAY  TO  MEET  THE  HOUSING 
CRISIS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVF/* 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
interest-tight  money  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Reser^'e 
Board  have  finally  achieved  their  pre- 
dictable result:  The  Nation  is  now  suf- 
fering a  disastrous  housing  depression. 

Housing  starts  have  dropped  to  an  an- 
nual rate  of  1.1  million  units,  only  42  per- 
cent of  the  total  required  each  year  to 
meet  the  national  housing  goals. 

Half  the  Nation's  population — those 
families  whose  incomes  are  too  high  for 
them  to  qualify  for  federally  assisted 
housing  programs  and  too  low  to  afiford 
a  $20,000,  30-year  mortgage — have  been 
priced  out  of  the  housing  market.  Only 
those  families  with  incomes  of  $13,000  to 
$15,000  a  year  can  afford  mortgage  pay- 
ments on  home  loans  that  carry  interest 
rates  of  8.5  percent,  9  percent,  and  more. 

Unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry has  reached  a  level  of  8.1  per- 
cent. The  lack  of  mortgage  funds  at  rea- 
sonable rates  has  brought  the  home 
building  industry  to  the  brink  of  collapse. 

PIECE  OF  THE  ACTION  PIRACY 

This  terrible  situation  has  been  made 
even  worse  by  an  intolerable  practice 
which  is  being  adopted  by  a  growing 
number  of  lending  institutions  across  the 
country.  These  institutions  are  not  con- 
tent to  charge  exorbitant  interest  rates 
on  real  estate  loans;  they  demand  a 
part  of  the  income  or  a  part  of  the  own- 
ership of  such  property  as  well,  thus 
raising  the  effective  cost  of  the  loan  to 
a  level  bordering  on  piracy.  This  prac- 
tice must  and  will  be  stopped.  I  intend 
to  hold  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee hearings  just  as  soon  as  possible  to 
examine  the  problem  and  consider  legis- 
lative remedies,  such  as  H.R,  16403,  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  McFall. 

A  national  bank  for  HOtrSING 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  act  now 
to  meet  our  worsening  housing  crisis. 
To  this  end,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
17495,  the  Einergency  Home  Finance  Act 
which  is  cosponsored  by  many  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  House.  The  heart 
of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  is 
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consideration  that  effectiv 
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OTHES    PBOPOSAL! 

There  are  two  other  n  ajor  money 
titles  in  H.R.  17495  as  it  wai  introduced. 
One  would  authorize  an  app  ropriation  of 
$1.5  billion  for  interest  rite  subsidies 
on  federally  assisted  hous  ng  program 
mortgages.  The  other  wou  Id  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  $250  m:  Ilion  to  sub- 
sidize the  interest  charged  on  loans 
made  by  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
to  member  borrowers,  chiefi: '  savings  and 
loan  associations,  with  the  p  rovision  that 
the  subsidy  be  used  to  redu:e  the  inter- 
est rate  on  mortgage  loans  made  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Loans  to 
such  families  would  be  at  a  fate  no  more 
than  1  percent  higher  than  fates  paid  by 
the  lending  institution  originating  the 
mortgage. 

The  restrictions  on  the 
subsidy  are  a  vast  improirement  over 
the  administration's  proposal  in  this 
area.    The    administration    simply    re- 
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quested  that  a  $250  million  subsidy  be 
provided  for  loans  to  savings  and  loan 
associations  with  the  benefit  ending  at 
that  point  rather  than  being  passed  on 
to  the  homebuyer.  "^ 

The  only  other  major  sections  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  provide 
for  the  creation  of  secondary  markets  for 
conventional.  FHA  and  VA  mortgages 
through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  Such  secondary  markets 
for  conveiitional  mortgages  are  needed 
and  should  prove  useful  in  the  collective 
effort  being  made  to  meet  the  national 
housing  goals,  but  they  will  not  provide 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
the  direct  financial  benefits  extended  by 
the  Development  Bank  and  the  pass- 
through  Interest  subsidy  on  Federal 
home  loan  bank  loans.  Of  the  two,  the 
Development  Bank  is  far  more  important 
because  it  not  only  furnishes  low-  and 
moderate-income  borrowers  with  mort- 
gage loans  at  a  reasonable  interest  rate, 
but  creates  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
pool  of  mortgage  funds  available  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  support  this  legislation  as 
a  practical,  effective  approach  to  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  housing  crisis.  In  this 
connection,  I  include  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  addressed  to  me  by  Capt. 
Joseph  L.  Weiss  of  Housing  Associates 
of  America,  a  Los  Angeles  firm: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Congressman  Wbicht  Patman, 
Chairman,    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee.  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

We  strongly  endorse  plan  to  provide  mort- 
gage financing  at  low  Interest  rates  for  low 
and  medium  income  families  by  an  urban 
development  bank  set  up  for  that  purpose. 
However  we  urge  concurrent  steps  to  restrict 
Immoral  equity  mortgage  lending  by  banks 
and  Insurance  companies.  You  must  elimi- 
nate this  vicious  practice  concurrent  with 
your  practical  solution  to  provide  mortgage 
funds  for  millions  of  Americans.  We  there- 
fore endorse  Congressman  McFall's  bill  H.R. 
16403  before  your  committee.  Our  economy 
and  society  deserve  the  benefit  of  both 
courses  of  action.  We  oppose  and  object  to 
the  administrations  plan  to  provide  $250,000,- 
000  subsidy  for  the  9170.000.000,000  savings 
and  loan  Industry  which  benefit  a  few  and 
provide  a  barrier  against  lowering  of  mort- 
gage rates.  Please  Include  this  wire  in  your 
proceedings. 

Capt.  Joseph  L.  Weiss. 
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SST  WORTH  BILLIONS  TO  OUR 
BALANCE  OF  TRADE  AND  U.S.  IN- 
DUSTRY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  commercial 
air  transportation  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing growth  industries,  and  this  growth  is 
expected  to  increase  sixfold  between  now 
and  1990.  To  carry  this  traffic,  $125  bil- 
lion worth  of  new  commercial  aircraft 
will  be  required.  Of  this  amount,  ap- 


proximately $25  billion  will  be  super- 
sonic. 

Currently,  about  850,000  workers  are 
employed  in  the  aircraft  industry  in 
America.  And,  the  U.S.  SST  program  is 
expected  to  employ  about  50,000  workers, 
including  subcontractors  in  practically 
every  State.  An  additional  115,000  will  be 
employed  in  consumer  and  service  in- 
dustries as  a  result  of  the  SST  program. 

Of  the  total  market  estimate  of  500 
U.S.  SST's  by  1990,  270  are  expected  to 
be  exported  to  foreign  airlines.  This 
amounts,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  $13  billion  of 
export  business  in  the  period  of  1975  to 
1990.  Without  a  U.S.  SST  program.  U.S. 
airlines  would  import  about  $5.6  billion. 
When  accounting  for  all  the  offsetting 
effects  of  subsonic  jet  and  Concorde  busi- 
ness, it  is  estimated  that  the  net  differ- 
ence in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  at- 
tributable to  having  a  U.S.  SST  program 
as  opposed  to  not  having  one  would  be 
$16.2  billion. 

The  manufacturing  firm  chosen  to 
construct  the  SST  is  the  Boeing  Co.,  and 
this  company  has  just  been  cited  again 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  its 
record  of  promoting  the  sale  of  U.S. 
products  in  foreign  markets.  Boeing  Co. 
received  the  President's  "E"  Award  in 
July  1962,  and  just  last  week  was 
awarded  the  "E  Star"  for  continued  su- 
perior performance  in  foreign  marketing 
activities. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
America  has  a  great  industry  that  can 
produce  the  best  supersonic  transport 
in  the  world;  an  SST  which  economically 
is  of  vast  importance  to  the  industry,  the 
American  labor  which  will  build  it,  and 
the  U.S.  economy  that  will  be  strength- 
ened by  its  existence. 


SITUATION  WORSENING  IN 
NATIONAL  DEBT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an 
article  which  I  think  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  which  gives  us  a  reading  of  some 
very  serious  situation  in  terms  of  finan- 
cial conditions  in  this  country. 

Since  1963  the  national  debt  has  been 
shortening  every  year  dramatically,  so 
that  in  this  year  the  average  length  of 
the  national  debt  is  about  3  years  and  6 
months.  This  means  that  the  turnover 
requirements  of  the  debt  are  very  sub- 
stantial. This  year,  not  counting  a  deficit 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  $3  to  $6  billion, 
there  will  be  a  requirement  in  the  mar- 
ketplace of  the  national  debt  of  about 
$121.3  billion.  If  you  add  to  that  the  $3 
to  $6  billion  deficit  that  must  be  covered, 
this  shows  you  the  size  of  the  activity  of 
just  the  Treasury  Department  on  the 
basis  of  financing  the  Federal  debt. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  some  9 
to  11  agencies  of  the  United  States  who 
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are  also  going  Into  the  marketplace  reg- 
ularly for  both  short-  and  long-term 
money. 

Right  now  the  problem  is  a  division  of 
a  shortage  of  money  in  this  country.  At 
the  same  time  the  creative  wealth  of  this 
country  goes  down. 

Unless  we  realize  that  we  have  got  to 
bring  in  line  the  productive  capabilities 
where  the  wealth  of  this  country  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
go  except  to  divide  the  shortages  of 
money. 

This  problem  will  always  remain  with 
us  regardless  of  what  we  do  in  this  Con- 
gress, high  interest  rates,  and  as  long 
as  Interest  rates  are  more  competitive, 
the  price  will  continue  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  concern  should  be  to 
Increase  the  wealth  of  this  country  so 
we  can  Increase  the  money  supply. 


BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  in  the  city  of  Pontiac  over  a 
Federal  court's  decision  requiring  the 
busing  of  children  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance. Since  taking  office,  I  have  opposed 
compulsory  busing  of  schoolchildren  be- 
yond normal  geographic  school  zones  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
balance. 

The  President  has  also  indicated  in  his 
statement  to  Congress  on  elementary  and 
secondary  school  desegregation  that  the 
neighborhood  school  is  the  most  appro- 
priate base  for  our  educational  system 
and  that  transportation  of  pupUs  outside 
school  boundaries  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance will  not  be  required.  I  agree  that 
our  limited  education  funds  should  be 
used  to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
rather  than  to  transport  young  students 
miles  away  from  their  neighborhood. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  excerpts  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Weiss.  I  feel  this  situation  clearly  points 
out  the  problems  that  many  Pontiac  par- 
ents will  be  facing  in  the  fall.  I  hope  their 
remarks  will  be  of  interest : 

Pontiac,  Mich., 

April  6.  1970. 
Hon.  Jack  H.  McDonald, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  McDonald:  We  have 
reviewed  the  recent  busing  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  U.S.  District  Judge  Damon  J.  Keith 
by  the  Pontiac,  Michigan  School  Board,  and 
we  agree  that  you,  our  elected  official,  must 
see  that  It  is  not  put  into  practice. 

Under  this  proposal,  our  daughter,  who  will 
enter  kindergarten  In  the  Fall,  without  our 
ever  having  moved,  will  have  attended  seven 
different  schools  by  the  time  she  graduates 
from  the  twelfth  grade.  In  her  thirteen  years 
of  schooling  she  will  attend  schools  as  fol- 
lows: 

School  A  (located  In  our  neighborhood, 
within  walking  distance) — Kindergarten,  3rd 
and  4th  grades. 

School  B — 1st  and  2nd  grades. 

School  C — &tb  and  6th  grades. 
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School  D — 7th  grade. 

School  E — 8th  grade. 

School  F — 9th  grade. 

School  O — 10th  through  12th  grades. 

Look  at  It  again — seven  dlSerent  schools, 
but  she  will  have  changed  schools  eight 
times.  She  will  have  been  bused  ten  of  her 
thirteen  school  years — not  of  necessity,  but 
to  achieve  a  so-called  racial  balance  in  the 
school  system. 


REVISIONS  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1970  AND  1971 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent today  Issued  revised  summary  esti- 
mates of  the  overall  Federal  budget  pic- 
ture for  the  current  fiscal  year  1970 
which  ends  this  Jime  30,  and  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  1971  which  be- 
gins on  July  1  next.  He  accompanied  the 
Budget  Bureau  revisions  with  an  explan- 
atory statement  briefly  highlighting  the 
basis  for  the  revised  figures  on  estimated 
budget  receipts  and  outlays — expendi- 
tures and  net  lending. 

DEFICITS  IN  BOTH  1070  AND  1971 

On  the  unified  budget  basis  which  en- 
compasses both  Federal  funds  and  the 
various  trust  funds,  the  President  now 
projects  a  budget  deficit  of  $1.8  billion 
for  fiscal  1970.  As  compared  to  the  fig- 
ures for  1970  in  the  budget  last  February, 
fiscal  1970  estimated  receipts  are  down 
by  $3  billion;  estimated  outlays  are  up  by 
the  net  amoimt  of  $0.3  billion. 

For  fiscal  1971  on  the  unified  budget 
basis,  the  President  now  projects  a  budg- 
et deficit  of  $1.3  biUion.  As  compared 
to  the  figures  for  1971  in  the  budget 
last  February,  fiscal  1971  estimated  re- 
ceipts— including  proposed  revenue  legis- 
lation— are  up  by  the  net  amoimt  of  $2.2 
billion;  fiscal  1971  estimated  outlays — 
including  various  proposed  legislation  in- 
volving both  outlay  increases  and  reduc- 
tions— are  projected  upward  by  $4.8 
bUlion. 

Mr.  SpeeJcer,  for  the  information  of 
Members  and  others,  and  under  leave 
granted,  I  include  the  President's  ex- 
planatory statement  and  the  release  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

Statement  by  the  President,  Mat  19,   1970 

To  slow  down  the  rise  In  prices,  we  have 
been  faced  with  the  urgent  need  to  slow 
down  the  momentum  of  rising  Federal 
spending. 

We  have  responded  to  this  need.  FYom  fiscal 
1965  to  1969,  the  average  annual  increase  in 
Federal  spending  was  over  137c;  in  fiscal 
1970,  that  rise  was  cut  to  7.4 7r,  and  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  that  spending  momentum 
will  be  further  cut  in  half — to  3.7%. 

I  am  Issuing  today  the  latest  revisions  of 
the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971, 
as  prepared  for  me  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

For  fiscal  1970,  the  budget  last  February 
projected  a  surplus  of  91.6  billion. 

To  hold  the  line  on  the  spending  side,  we 
are  offsetting  increases  In  uncontrollable  out- 
lays such  as  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  farm 
price  supports,  and  public  assistance  grants, 
as  well  as  a  Federal  employees  pay  raise,  with 
reductions  in  other  programs.  By  holding  a 
tight  rein  on  all  others,  we  will  succeed  in 
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meeting  our  overall  spending  target  of  ap- 
proximately $198  billion. 

However,  tax  revenues  are  running  about 
l'/4%.  or  $3  billion  below  previous  projec- 
tions. For  this  reason,  rather  than  because 
of  overruns  of  expenditures,  we  now  estimate 
a  deficit  for  1970  of  1 1.8  bllUon. 

For  fiscal  1971,  our  budget  revisions  show 
an  estimated  deficit  of  tl.S  bllUon.  This 
change  of  (2>4  billion  since  my  February 
budget  message  reflects  principally: 

1.  A  one  billion  dollar  shortfall  in  the 
revenues  projected  In  the  budget; 

2.  A  further  Increase  of  $2'^  billion  In  sUt- 
utory  outlays  not  subject  to  executive  con- 
trol; including  $1  billion  in  Increased  interest 
and  one-half  billion  in  increased  unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

3.  An  increase  of  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  to  reflect  the  cost  of  the  recently  en- 
acted Federal  employee  pay  and  postal  wage 
increases,  after  deducting  proposed  postal 
rate  Increases; 

4.  About  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars (net)  for  other  pressing  needs  already 
announced,  which  t>ecame  necessary  after 
the  February  budget  was  prepared  (more 
than  one  half  of  it  for  release  of  Federal 
assistance  money  to  aid  State  and  local  con- 
struction) ;  and 

5.  Another  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars growing  out  of  completed  Congressional 
actions  to  date — actions  in  excess  of  my  re- 
quests. 

These,  in  turn,  are  offset  to  the  extent  of 
over  $3  billion  largely  by : 

6.  My  earlier  proposal  to  the  Congress  to 
ac4:elerate  the  collection  of  estate  and  gift 
taxes;  and 

7.  A  further  proposal  that  I  shall  be  mak- 
ing to  the  Congress  to  impose  a  tax  on  lead 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  gasoline,  a  pro- 
posal closely  related  to  our  antipollution 
efforts  as  well  as  to  our  revenue  needs. 

The  principle  of  comparability  of  pay  for 
Federal  employees  may  require  an  additional 
exi>endlture  of  slightly  more  than  one  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  latter  half  of  flscal  1971. 
Other  programs  should  be  reduced  to  pay  for 
such  an  Increase  should  It  become  necessary, 
without  adding  to  the  deficit. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  deficit  now 
projected  for  flscal  1971  would  have  been 
more  than  covered  by  the  amount  of  reve- 
nues the  Congress  chose  to  eliminate  from 
my  recommendations  for  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Despite  this  premature  reduction  by  the 
Congress,  our  tax  system  would  produce  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  cover  the  present,  re- 
strained level  of  government  spending  if  we 
had  normal  economic  growth  without  Infla- 
tion today.  Progress  Is  being  made  toward 
that  goal.  However,  If  government  spending. 
In  spite  of  the  strict  controls  I  have  placed 
on  It,  were  to  exceed  the  potential  yield  of 
the  tax  system,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask 
the  Congress  for  further  Increases  in  taxes 
when  I  present  my  new  budget  next  January. 

The  Congress  must  cooperate  If  spending 
Is  to  be  controlled.  If  the  Congress  votes 
higher  appropriations  than  I  have  requested 
for  some  programs,  it  should  match  these  In- 
creases with  cuts  in  other  programs  or  raise 
the  revenues  to  pay  for  them.  Responsible 
action  permits  no  other  alternative. 

As  this  Administration's  actions  have 
proved,  we  are  determined  to  slow  down  the 
rise  In  prices,  which  Imposes  too  great  a 
hardship  on  too  many  of  our  people.  One 
vital  element  m  this  campaign  has  been  to 
gain  control  of  Federal  spending  and  in  that 
we  must  continue  to  succeed. 

I  am  equally  determined  to  curb  inflation. 

Frankly,  my  concern  about  unemploy- 
ment and  my  desire  to  bring  about  price 
stability  without  economic  dislocation  is  why 
the  campaign  to  control  inflation  cannot  be 
accomplished  qtUckly. 

As  I  anticipated,  price  Increases  are  begin- 
ning to  slow  down;  as  I  forewarned,  this 
has  been  accompanied  by  "slowing  pains." 
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Revision  or  thx  Fiscal 
BuoccT  Estimates 

On  February  2.  the 
to  the  OMigress  his  budget 
1971.  along  with  revised 
year  1970.  For  1970.  recelpfs 
at  9199.4  billion,  and  ou 
lloo,  yielding  a  surplus  of 
1971.  receipts  were  estimates  I 
outlays  at  taoo  8  blUlon. 
$1.3  blUlon. 

In  his  budget  message 
scribed  th«  objectives  of 

To  provide  the  resources 
both  cnu  International 
such  urgent  domestic  needii 
and  Improvement  of  the 

To  help  restore  econoi 

To  begin  the  necessary 
Ing  our  national  priorities 

To    foeter    basic    reformj 
programs  and  processes 

To  begin  to  place  greater 
initiative. 

This  persjjectlve  called 
that  was  proposed  by  the 
the  perspective  nor  the 
stralnt  has  changed  since 
tlons  affecting  the  budget 
versely,  however. 
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Fiscal    year    1970    budget 
been  revised  to  reflect  thre  s 

The  Federal  employee  pajy 
to  late  December: 

The  effect  of  altered 
conditions  on  outlays  that 
under  present  law:  and 

Congressional  actions  oi 
grams. 

The  effect  of  these  factjrs 
totals  Is  summarized  in  tie 
The  principal  changes  in 
In  Table  1  (attached) . 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

creases  In  Interest,  public  assistance  grants, 
farm  price  support  payments,  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits:  and 

90.6  billion  as  the  result  of  congressional 
action  to  increase  education  and  veterans 
programs  and  congressional  delay  in  enact- 
ing postal  rate  increases. 

The  principal  reductions  resulted  from  a 
decrease  In  estimated  Export-Import  Bank 
and  Farmers  Home  Administration  net  lend- 
ing, and  lower  than  expected  outlays  for 
Medicare,  space  activities.  Model  Cities,  and 
other  programs. 

FISCAL    TEAR    1«71 

The  factors  that  are  pressing  upward  on 

1970  outlays  pose  even  greater  threats  to  the 

1971  budget.  On  the  basis  of  the  tax  rates 
recommended  In  February,  receipts  will  fall 
short  of  the  earlier  estimate.  However,  that 
shortfall  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
President's  earlier  proposed  acceleration  of 
estate  and  gift  tax  collections  and  his  new 
proposal  for  a  tax  on  lead  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gasoline.  Revised  totals  for  fiscal 
year  1971  are  shown  below;  greater  detail  Is 
shown  In  Tables  2  and  3  (attached). 

pn  billions  ol  dollarsi 
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The  shift  from  surplui  to  deficit  results 
almost  entirely  from  a  sh(  rtfall  in  estimated 
receipts  from  the  corp<  irate  Income  tax, 
rather  than  from  an  overrun  on  spending. 
Both  final  payments  on  fcalendar  year  1969 
liabilities  and  initial  pay^nents  on  calendar 
year  1970  liabUltles  feU  l^low  expectations. 
Other  changes  In  estimated  tax  receipts  In 
fiscal  year  1970  are  approtlmately  offsetting: 
excise  taoas  are  now  estimated  to  decline  by 
90J  billion.  whUe  custopis  duties  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  an  eftual  amount.  Table 
2  (attached)  lists  estimated  receipts  by  major 
source  and  the  changes  lA  each. 

Despite  strong  pressures  for  higher  spend- 
ing, total  outlays  In  1970  are  expected  to  be 
cloee  to  the  $198  blUlon  e^Umate  of  the  Feb- 
ruary budfet.  The  preasi^res  lor  higher  out- 
lays hare,  in  fact,  reeultett  in  increase*  of  93 
bllUon.  but  90%  of  thik  amount  U  being 
offset  by  decreases.  I 

Tbe  inereaaea  include: 

91J  bOUoB  lor  tbe  Asderal  pay  adjust- 

91.3  bllUon  as  a  result  (^  uncontrollable  in- 


Economic  assumptions  underlying  the 
fiscal  year  1971  revenue  estimates  have  not 
been  changed  slgnlficanUy  from  the  levels 
used  In  the  February  estimate.  However,  rev- 
enue from  Individual  and  corporation  In- 
come taxes  has  been  reduced  by  90.6  billion 
and  91  blUlon.  respectively,  from  the  Feb- 
ruary estimates  because  of  a  re-evaluatlon  of 
tax  revenue  expecUUons  based  on  fiscal  year 
1970  receipts  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
higher  receipts  are  expected  from  unemploy- 
ment insurance  taxes  (80.2  bllUon)  as  a  re- 
sult of  legislation  expected  to  be  enacted 
soon,  customs  duties  (90.2  bUllon).  and 
mlsceUaneous  receipts  (90.2  blUlon).  In  ad- 
dition, favorable  congressional  response  to 
the  President's  requesU  for  tax  legislation 
wlU  produce  an  addlUonal  91.6  bUUon  as  a 
result  of  accelerated  estate  and  gift  tax  col- 
lections and  91.6  blUion  from  a  tax  on  lead 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  gasoline. 

None  of  the  94.8  WUlon  Increase  In  the  oTit- 
lay  esUmates  is  attributable  to  our  mUltary 
operations,  either  In  Cambodia  or  elsewhere. 
Almost  half— 92  3  bUlion— of  the  Increase  Is 
In  imcontroUable  programs.  Including: 
Interest  on  the  public  debt  (91  bllUon) . 
Unemployment  benefit  payments  (90.6  bU- 
Uon), 

Cash    assistance    grants.    Medicaid    and 
Medicare  (90.2  billion) ,  and 

Farm  price  supports  (9.3  bllUon). 
Alxiut  92.6  bUUon  of  the  Increase  Is  as- 
sociated with  a  number  of  actions  that  have 
been   taken   since   the   budget   was   trans- 
mitted. 

The  largest  single  Increase — 91. 4  bUllon — 
wlU  result  from  the  action  taken  In  AprU  to 
move  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  pay 
adjustment  forward  a  full  year  from  the 
January  1.  1971  date  assumed  in  the  Feb- 
ruary budget.  Simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  thU  action,  the  President 
propoeed  that  the  collection  of  eetate 
and  gift  taxes  be  accelerated — and  thereby 
Increase  1971  revenues  by  91.6  billion.  In 
addition,  a  further  Increase  in  poatal  ratee 
was  requested  to  offset  about  90.4  bUUon  of 
the  higher  poatal  costs  attributable  to  the 
pay  raise. 

The  remaining  Increasee  are  expected  to 
add  91.9  bllllom  (net)  to  1971  outlays.  The 
principal  ones  are: 

Withdrawal  of  the  TOluntary  deferral  of 
federally-aaalsted  construction. 


Veterans  education  and  training. 
The  school  lunch  program. 
Education  programs. 

Improving  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
Aids  to  housing  and  other  construction  in- 
centives. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  net  lend- 
ing, and 

The  1971  effect  of  higher  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

These  Increases  are  partially  offset  by  a 
number  of  reductions,  including: 

Lower  outlays  for  the  Family  Assistance 
Program,  because  of  a  later  than  expected 
effective  date  for  the  program, 

Slower   than   expected   spending   for   the 
Model  Cities  program  and  for  highways,  and 
A  net  reduction  In  the  outlays  associated 
with  other  programs. 

The  revised  1971  budget,  even  with  a  81  3 
billion  deficit,  remains  a  tight  budget  and  Is 
fiscally  responsible  In  the  expected  economic 
environment  of  fiscal  year  1971.  The  deficit 
Is  less  than  the  Increased  outlays  for  un- 
controllable programs— a  third  of  It  due  to 
higher  unemployment  compensation.  The 
deficit  Is  substantially  less  than  the  Increase 
In  receipts  that  would  be  produced  were  the 
economy  operating  at  lu  nca-mal  capacity. 

These  revised  estimates  are.  of  course.  Just 
that — estimates.  They  are  based  upon  ex- 
pectations concerning  economic  conditions 
and  congressional  acUon  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion. In  particular,  they  assume  that  the 
Congress  wiU: 

Approve  the  requested  postal  rate  in- 
creases; 

Enact  the  tax  legislation  proposed  by  the 
President  In  the  February  budget  and  Uter; 
Pass  the  Economy  Act  of  1970  and  thereby 
endorse  the  program  reductions,  restructur- 
ing, and  terminations  proposed  In  the  Febru- 
ary budget;  and 

Not  add  to  the  total  of  controllable  1971 
spending  proposed  by  the  President  In  ap- 
propriations and  other  leglslaUon. 

If  we  are  to  hold  to  these  fiscally-responsi- 
ble estimates,  continued  outlay  restraint  Is 
essential.  The  Administration  U  committed 
to  such  a  course  now  and  wlU  sUy  on  it. 
Congressional  commitment  U  equally  neces- 
sary. If  the  Congress  votes  higher  appropri- 
ations, or  does  not  approve  the  taxes  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  It  should  match 
these  with  specific  cuU  In  other  spending 
programs  or  Increases  In  other  taxes. 

Continued  fiscal  restraint  is  essential  to 
further  progress  toward  the  objectives  stated 
in  the  President's  budget  message.  Relaxa- 
tion of  that  restraint  now  would  risk  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  economy  to  cUmb 
too  fast  as  it  begins  to  pick  up  In  the  months 
ahead.  Too  rapid  an  advance  could  nullify 
the  progress  made  to  date  toward  bringing 
inflation  under  cwatrol  and  undermine  the 
Administration's  progress  toward  achieving 
basic  reforms  In  Government  programs  and 
processes. 
Tablk    1.— Changes  in   1970   budget  outlays 

[In  blUlons] 
February  budget  estimate $197.0 


Major  increases: 

Federal   comparability    pay   raises 

(enacted  Apr.  15,  1970)— +12 

Interest  on  the  public  debt- +0.55 

Labor-HEW  appropriation  as  en- 
acted    +0-3 

Public  assistance  grants  (Includ- 
ing medicaid)   "*  °' ^s 

Farm  price  supports +0.25 

Postal  rate  Increase — no  action  by 
Congress  to  date 4  0. 16 

Veterans  education  and  medical 
care    +01 

Unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits    - +°1 

Subtotal,  major  Increases +8.0 


May  20,  1970 


other  changes: 

Export-Import  Bank —90.4 

Medicare  - —0.3 

Other  HEW  programs —0.3 

Farmers     Home     Administration, 

net  lending —0.8 

Model  cities -0.2 

National   Aeronautics   and   Space 

Administration   —0.  16 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Department  of  Transportation —     —0. 1 
Department    of    Labor,    excluding 

unemployment  Insurance —90. 1 

Civil  service  retirement,  net —0. 18 

Allowance  for  contingencies —0.  2 

All  other  changes,  net —0.5 
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Subtotal,  other  changes 

Current  estimates.  1970  outlays  — 


-2.7 


198.2 


TABLE  2.— BUDGET  RECEIPTS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1970  AND  1971 
|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


Sou  ice 


Individual  Income  taxes 

Corpoiation  income  taxes 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions... 

Excise  taxes 

Estate  and  gilt  taxes 

Customs  duties 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Total 

Table  3. — Changes  in  1971   budget  outlays 

[In  billions) 
February   budget   estimates 9200.8 

Changes      In      uncontrollable     pro- 
grams: 

Interest  on  the  public  debt +1.0 

Unemplojmient  Insurance  benefits     +0.5 
Cash  assistance  grants,  medicaid 

and    medicare +0.2 

Farm   price   supports +0.3 

Veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions   -     +0.2 

Disaster    relief +0. 1 

Subtotal,  changes   In   uncon- 
trollable    programs +2.3 


Fiscal  year  1970 

Fis 

eel  year  1971 

Budget 
estimate 

Current 
estimate 

Change 

Budget 
estimate 

Current 
estimate 

Change 

92.2 

92.2  ... 

91.0 
35.0 
49.1 
17.5 
3  6 
2.3 
3.6 

90.5 
34.0 
49.3 
19.1 
5.1 
2.5 
3.8 

-0.5 

37.0 
44.8 

34.0 
44.8 

-3.0 

-1.0 

+.2 

15.9 
3.5 

15.7 
3.5  ... 

-.2 

ill 

2.3 
3.7 

2.5 
3.7  ... 

+.2 

t:l 

199.4 

196.4 

-3.0 

202.1 

204.3 

+2.2 

Other  changes: 

Federal  comparabUlty  (enacted 
April  15,  1970)  and  postal  pay 
raises  +1.4 

New  postal  rate  proposals —0.4 

Increased  p>oetage  for  Federal 
mall  +0.1 

Withdrawal  of  voluntary  state- 
local   construction   deferral +0.5 

Housing  and  construction  incen- 
tives      +0.16 

Environmental  quality — ^revision 
In  proposal  and  reestlmate  of 
budget  program 4  0.2 

Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for 
1970  as  enacted — effect  on  1971 
outlays    +0.2 

Education  appropriations — to 
maintain  consistency  with  1970 
blU  as  enacted... +0.2 

School    desegregation +0.  15 

Veterans  education — GI  blU +0.2 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition, 

as   enacted +0.2 

Coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill, 

as   enacted +0.1 

Federal  employee  health  benefits.     +0. 1 

Farmers     Home     Administration, 

net   lending.. +0.3 

Model  cities — slower  pace  of  out- 
lays (no  change  In  program 
level)    -0.16 

Highway  trust  fund —0.05 

Delay  In  Initiation  of  family  as- 
sistance program —0.4 

All  other  changes,  net —0.3 

Subtotal,  other  changes +2.5 


Current  estimate,   1971   outlays 206.6 


SUPPORT  FOR  CAMPAIGN  TO  MAKE 
GENERAL  MOTORS  RESPONSIBLE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Friday  marks  the  apex  of  a 
significant  confrontation  within  the 
American  business  community.  At  the 
annual  shareholders  meeting  of  General 
Motors  Corp.  in  Detroit,  stockholders  will 
vote  on  a  series  of  historic  public  interest 
proposals  aiming  to  increase  GMs  cor- 
porate responsibilities. 

The  following  statement  represents  the 
views  of  16  Members  of  the  House — some 
of  them  shareholders  in  General  Mo- 
tors— who  endorse  the  goals  and  policies 
sought  by  "Campaign  GM": 
Campaign  GM 

The  campaign  to  make  General  Motors 
responsible  stands  as  an  unprecedented  ef- 
fort to  Insure  that  American  corporations, 
beglnnlng_vUta^M,  become  more  responsive 
to  socl^^^  needs.  Decisions  of  giant  cor- 
porations such  as  GM  affect  virtually  every- 
one. Yet,  those  decisions  are  reached  behind 
closed  doors  by  a  small  fraternity  of  powerful 
men,  insulated  from  the  social  pressures  that 
shape  the  decisions  ol  other  policymakers  in 
this  nation. 

Campaign  GM  Is  attempting  to  open  up 
the  corporate  decisionmaking  process,  to  ex- 
pose those  decisions  to  public  scrutiny,  to 
make  decisionmakers  accountable. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  at  GM's  annual 
meeting  this  Friday  In  Detroit  when  share- 
holders vote  on  public  Interest  proposals  sup- 
ported by  Campaign  GM.  we  think  the  Cam- 
paign has  been  enormously  successful.  GM 
policies  have  been  thrust  Into  the  limelight: 
there  Is  growing  scrutiny  of  its  decisions; 
and.  a  great  debate  has  evened  on  the  roles 
of  the  cmporatlon.  Its  management  and  the 
place  of  the  Investor. 

Campaign  GM  has  caused  banks,  universi- 
ties, foundations,  mutual  funds.  Insurance 
compMinles  and  Individual  investors  to  con- 
sider obligations  to  i>eople  as  well  as  to 
profits.  It  has  brought  about  new  appraisals 
concerning  how  Institutions  should  use  their 
power  as  shareholders. 


Even  institutions  that  voted  against  the 
Campaign's  proposals,  such  as  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  admitted  that  Campaign 
GM  has  made  them  "realize  that  we  must 
examine  our  overall  Investment  philosophy. 
The  responsibility  of  tbe  Foundation  as  a 
stockholder  requires  us  to  consider  the  needs 
and  problems  of  management.  But  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Foundation,  committed 
In  its  Charter  to  the  missions  of  serving  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  requires  us  to  recog- 
nize that  more  is  at  stake  than  our  role  as 
a  stockholder." 

We  deplore  the  fact,  however,  that  so  few 
institutions  actually  supported  the  Cam- 
paign's proposals.  We  would  have  preferred 
more  hard  votes  and  fewer  sanctimonious 
statements. 

We  particularly  Impugn  those  Institu- 
tions— and  especially  the  many  universities — 
which  have  revealed  themselves  through  this 
Campaign  to  be  as  unresponsive  to  their  con- 
stituencies as  are  the  purely  private  sector 
establishments  which  prompted  Campaign 
GM  by  their  unremitting  drives  for  private 
gains  at  all  costs.  At  many  universities,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  urged  support  of  the  Cam- 
paign only  to  be  voted  down  In  closed  meet- 
ings by  trustees.  Over  the  last  few  months, 
university  officials  have  paid  much  Upservlce 
to  the  need  for  orderly,  nonviolent  channels 
for  student  sentiment.  In  fact.  Columbia 
University  even  set  up  a  committee  of  trus- 
tees, students  and  professors  to  advise  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  on  policy  mat- 
ters. Yet.  when  that  committee  rendered  its 
advice  to  support  Campaign  GM,  It  was  ig- 
nored. What  is  the  lesson  we  ask? 

As  representatives  of  the  people  we  are 
dedicated  to  forwarding  the  rights  of  all 
citizens.  We  believe  our  support  and  efforts 
cannot  be  limited  to  affairs  of  government 
only.  We  desire,  and  we  will  work  towards 
achieving  a  system  In  which  the  welfare  of 
all  citizens  must  be  regarded  In  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  large  corporations  that 
doifiinate  our  economy  and  our  society. 

We  support  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
Campaign  GM,  and  we  believe  that  Congress, 
as  guardian  of  the  public  welfare,  should 
actively  emphasize  the  need  for  responsive 
and  equitable  enterprise. 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  Richard  L.  Ot- 
TiNGER.  Phillip  BtrRXON,  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  Shirley  Chisholm,  William 
Clay,  John  Conyers.  Jr.,  Don  Ed- 
wards, Leonard  Farbstein.  Donald  M. 
Fraser,  Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  Ken 
Hechler,  Edward  I.  Koch,  Thomas  M. 
Rees,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LOUISE  GOFF 
REECE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

of    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  May  18.  1970 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  means  of  joining  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Tennessee  delegation  in  pay- 
ing a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Louise  GofT  Reece,  our 
former  colleague,  who  passed  away 
recently. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  serve  with 
Mrs.  Reece  and  with  her  distinguished 
husband,  B.  Carroll  Reece,  in  the  House. 

When  her  husband  died  while  a  Mem- 
ber, Mrs.  Reece  succeeded  him  and  car- 
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ried  on  his  work  magn  Ificently  and  with 
great  dedication.  She  i  bore  the  mantle 
of  public  service  of  a  distinguished 
family — the  Reece  faunily  and  her  own 
family.  Her  father  w4s  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  | 
She  was  a  great  la^y.  charming  and 


gracious — and  she  was 
Congresswoman    who 


district.  State,  and  Njation  with  effec- 
tiveness and  zeal. 

She  will  be  greatly  i^iissed  and  I  want 
to  take  this  means  of  e  Ktending  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Reece  family  this  expression 
of  my  deepest  and  most  sincere  sympa- 
thy in  their  loss  and  I  bereavement. 


RATIONAL  STUDIT^  DISSENT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


or    MINN^OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  '. 


RE  'RESENT ATIVES 


Monday,  May 


Spei  ker 


tie 
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among  student 
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and  the  "bate  America 
cals,  the  demonstrations 
week  were  relatively 
a    number    of    Repu 
agreed,  was  tbe  very  rea 
to  communicate  rather 

They    streamed 
Senate    office    buildings 
with  members,  asking  to 
Ing  to  listen. 

Rep.  All>ert  H.  Qule  of 
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that  they  look  up  to  you  because  you  are 
an  example  to  them  In  your  speech  and  your 
behavior — In  your  love,  and  faith  and  sin- 
cerity'." 

Anderson  said  he  believed  that  "the  vast 
majority  of  the  young  pepole  who  met  In 
Washington  .  .  .  did  succeed  in  assuring  the 
people  of  our  country  that  rather  than  look- 
ing down  on  them,  we  will  look  up  to  them 
with  new  hope  for  the  future  of  our  land." 

House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 
of  Michigan  said: 

"By  far  the  most  part  of  the  young  people 
who  came  to  Washington  over  the  weekend 
to  demonstrate  for  peace  were  orderly,  well- 
mannered  and  a  credit  to  their  schools.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  talked  to  them  learned 
a  great  deal.  We  learned,  for  example,  that 
they  are  very  much  concerned  that  our  po- 
litical system  be  made  to  function  as  a 
democratic  system;  that  they  want  to  be 
heard.  And  they  learned,  I  sincerely  believe, 
that  members  of  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration want  to  hear  them.  Let  us  hope  this 
dialogue  will  continue.  All  of  us  will  profit." 


May  20,  1970 


TRAGEDY  AT  KENT  STATE 


JDU 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently an  editorial  was  published  in  the 
Kewanee  Star -Courier  concerning  the 
tragedy  at  Kent  State.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  editorial  comment  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

{Prom  the  Kewanee  (lU.)   Star-Courier, 

May  7,  1970J 

Reaping  a  Bloodt  Haxvest 

We  are  appalled  as  everyone  else  at  the 
needless,  tragic  loss  of  young  lives  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  University  In  Kent.  Ohio. 

But  bo«r  much  of  the  dissent  by  the  mili- 
tants has  to  be  tolerated  even  In  a  free  so- 
ciety? 

How  many  of  you  parents  know  what  kind 
of  a  message  had  been  given  to  the  students? 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Evelyn  M. 
Young.  123  N.  Vine  St..  saying,  "As  a  new- 
comer to  your  City  of  Kewanee,  I  am  VTon- 
derlng  what  the  reaction  will  be  by  the 
parents  In  this  community  If  you  should 
print  this  article  from  the  Review  of  the 
News. 

"As  the  Communists  hare  said  we  will 
bury  you!  But  it  seems  to  me  they  have 
asked  for  help  from  Hltlerlsm." 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Review  of  the 
News,  Vol.  6,  No.  18,  has  a  report  on  Kent 
State.  This  was  written  before  the  deaths  of 
the  four  students,  but  is  dated  May  6. 

Here  is  what  the  article  reports: 

"Revolutionary  leader  Jerry  Rubin,  con- 
viced  member  of  the  Chicago  7,  told  more 
than  1.500  students  at  Kent  State  University 
In  Kent,  Ohio,  on  Friday  that  '.  .  .  until  you 
people  are  prepared  to  kill  your  parents  you 
aren't  ready  for  the  revolution.' 

"CaUlng  parents  the  first  oppressors, 
Rubin  continued,  'Quit  being  students.  Be- 
come criminals  .  .  .  We  have  to  disrupt  every 
Institution  and  break  every  law.' 

"As  Rubin  spoke,  several  students  circu- 
lated through  the  audience,  collecting  money 
for  the  legal  expenses  of  the  Chicago  7  and 
for  four  KSU  students  convicted  of  riot 
charges  stemming  from  'Incidents  last  fall'." 

In  the  name  of  God.  Just  what  are  we 
tolerating  In  our  educational  Institutions? 
We  permit  rabble  rousers  of  the  vilest  sort 
to  touch  the  flame  and  then  scream  when 
someone  gets  burned. 


Is  the  National  Guard  to  blame  because 
Guardsmen  probably  fired  In  panic  when 
they  were  being  hemmed  In  by  students  who 
already  bad  beaten  campus  copsT  Or  should 
the  blame  be  placed  on  the  likes  of  Jerry 
Rubin? 


ABORTION— LIVE       FETUSES       FOR 
SALE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lon- 
don report  that  live  fetuses,  artificially 
and  prematurely  aborted  Infants,  are 
being  sold  for  research  is  shocking.  If 
true,  we  now  face  the  tragic  thought 
that  infant  human  beings  may  replace 
guinea  pigs.  rats.  mice,  rabbits,  and 
monkeys  in  the  laboratory.  This  report 
of  the  sale  of  live  fetuses  should  be  even 
more  electrifying  to  us  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict where  Federal  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gessel  has  now  all  but  abolished  abor- 
tion laws  and  where  the  same  judge 
threatens  by  injunction  and  contempt 
local  hospitals  for  not  performing  wel- 
fare abortions  on  indigent  females. 

This  latest  development  in  the  abor- 
tion movement  should  hit  home  to  those 
who  have  permitted  pity,  tolerance  and 
apathy  to  cloud  the  moral  and  religioas 
issues  involved. 

What  society  needs  desperately  is  the 
development  of  an  environment  of  mo- 
rality, restraint,  and  discipline.  Educa- 
tion is  the  answer  but  it  must  be  educa- 
tion in  wholesomeness.  love,  and  under- 
standing with  strict  parental  respect  and 
guidance.  Society  suffers  from  too  much 
rhetoric  on  abortion,  pornography,  sex 
education,  and  permissiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  news  clipping 
and  several  related  news  articles: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  19.  1970] 

Alleged  Sale  or  Live  Pbtuses  Set  Oft 
Uproah  in  Britain 

London.  May  18. — A  furious  controversy 
has  broken  out  over  one  of  the  most  emo- 
tion-laden Issues  It  is  possible  to  Imagine: 
the  alleged  sale  of  live  fetuses,  acquired 
through  abortions,  for  medical  research  pur- 
poses. 

Since  the  allegation  was  made  on  Friday, 
Investigation  has  disclosed  that  there  has. 
In  fact,  been  medical  research  on  fetuses, 
kept  alive  for  a  few  hours  by  researchers  us- 
ing a  heart-lung  machine.  What  is  in  fierce 
dispute,  however.  Is  whether  "abortion 
clinics,"  functioning  under  Britain's  recent 
and  controversial  liberalized  abortion  law. 
have  actually  sold  embryos  to  research  in- 
stitutions. 

The  assertion  was  made  public  by  Norman 
St.  John-Stevas,  a  Conservative  member  of 
Parliament  who.  as  an  Intensely  dedicated 
Roman  Catholic  layman,  was  a  leading  op- 
ponent of  the-ld68  abortion  legislation. 

He  described  the  alleged  trade  as  "the  most 
horrible  that  has  ever  taken  place  In  Britain." 

St.  John-Stevas  said  he  had  notified  Rich- 
ard Crossman,  secretary  for  social  services, 
that  be  had  received  a  letter  about  an  al- 
leged plan  for  an  abortion  clinic  to  sell  live 
fetuses  to  a  physiologist.  The  informant  said 
the  physiologist  Intended  to  keep  them  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation  on  a  heart- 
lung    machine    until    they   reached    "term," 
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about  40  weeks,  and  then  "slaughter  them." 
in  the  words  of  the  physiologist. 

Crossman  at  once  Investigated.  St.  John- 
Stevas  said,  and  verified  that  live  fetuses  bad 
been  bought  by  a  doctor,  whereupon  he  put 
an  immediate  halt  to  the  practice.  An  in- 
tense investigation,  under  St.  Jobn-Steva's 
prodding,  Is  now  going  on. 

In  the  immediately  ensuing  storm,  senior 
London  medical  specialists  uniformly  cast 
doubt  on  the  possibility  of  keeping  any 
aborted  fetus  alive  for  more  than  a  matter 
of  minutes  or  perhaps  hours,  and  said  that 
the  technique  of  preserving  them  as  living 
entities  for  days  or  weeks  was  far  In  the 
future. 

But.  most  of  the  doctors  InsUted.  It  was 
essential  to  conduct  research  on  human 
fetuses,  either  alive  or  dead,  and  on  fetal  tU- 
sue  and  to  work  intensively  on  developing 
an  artificial  placenta  environment  for  saving 
the  life  of  prematurely  born  Infants  in  the 
future. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Lawn,  a  member  of  the  re- 
search staff  of  the  Department  of  Investi- 
gative Medicine  at  Cambridge  University, 
said  yesterday  that  he  had  kept  fetuses  alive 
for  up  to  five  hours.  He  said  be  bad  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  sale  of  fetuses. 

Dr.  Lawn  said  all  were  aborted  before  28 
weeks'  gestation,  the  division  line  in  law  and 
medicine  when  the  embryo  has  a  life  of 
\ts  own. 

[From  the  Oakland   (Calif.)   Blu-Print.  May 

12.  19701 
The    Execution    of    a   Defenseless   Infant 
A  shocking  piece  of  evidence  for  the  total 
depravity  of  man  Is  the  wllllngnees  to  aUow 
the  gxiilty  murderer  in  the  first  degree  to 
live  by  abolishing  capital  punishment  and 
to  put  to  death  the  Innocent  babe  through 
the  brutal  act  of  aborUon.  There  Is  just  one 
question  for  a  Christian  and  that  in  this: 
Is  there  even  the  faintest  possibility  that  the 
fetus  is  a  human  being?  If  so.  he  must  have 
the  right  to  Uve.  Listen  to  Detroit  News  staff 
writer,  Tom  PauUck,  who  Is  quoting  Dr.  Rich- 
ard V.  Jaynes.  an  obstetriclan-g^'necologist : 
"Prom  about  two  weeks  after  conception  on- 
ward, the  fetus  is  In  almost  constant  mo- 
tion ...  By  eight  weeks  It  has  aU  Its  or- 
gans— legs,  arms,  feet,  hands,  ears  and  looks 
like  a  human  being.  It  often  sucks  Its  thumb 
at  this  stage.  There  Is  a  definite  heart  beat. 
It  waves  its  arms  and  legs  and.  if  removed 
from  the  uterus,  often  struggles  to  take  a 
breath  Into  Its  lungs.  It  answers  all  the  ordi- 
nary criteria  for  life.  Frequently  a  three- 
month-old  fetus  removed  from  the  uterus 
will  strtiggle  for  life  as  long  as  two  or  three 
hours  ...  At  about  five  months,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  the  child  Is  capable  of  making 
feeble  cries.  They  make  them  when  they  are 
destroyed  sometimes.   These,  obviously,  are 
the  only  defense  mechanisms  an  infant  has. 
visibility  and  audibility."  Dr.  Jaynes  said  he 
performed  Just  two  abortions  In  19  years  of 
practice.  Both  were  accidents,  errors  In  diag- 
nosis, which  he  admits.  "In  one  of  them.  I 
had  no  idea  there  was  a  fetus  inside  the 
patient's  uter\is  until  I  drew  out  a  detached 
arm.  stUl  moving  at  the  elbow.  Personally, 
It  was  one  of  the  moet  sickening  experiences 
I've  had  In  practicing  medicine."  In  standard 
abortion  procedure,  however,  this  is  normal, 
when  an  Infant  In  the  womb  Is  mvirdered. 

MEDICAL    mSTBUCnONS    TO    BUTCHER    A    FETUS 

Instructions  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Dunn,  Royal 
College.  London,  are  given  as  foUows:  "First, 
dilate  the  entrance  to  the  womb,  then  Insert 
a  large  forcep  and  drag  out  the  baby  and  the 
afterbirth.  This  Is  not  as  easy  as  It  sounds. 
The  surgeon  must  work  by  touch  alone;  he 
gives  a  tug;  a  tiny  arm  gives  way;  then  other 
fragments  of  the  body.  The  head  Is  always 
difficult;  the  skull  gets  crushed;  the  eyebaUs 
protrude.  All  the  time  the  bleeding  Is  pro- 
fuse . . .  When  the  abortion  Is  completed,  the 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  remains  has 
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to  be  faced  by  the  nursing  staff  .  .  .  Incinera- 
tion Is  the  favored  method  .  .  ."  Quoted  In 
"Off-The-Cufl"  for  April  9.  1970. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  16.  1970] 
City  Action  Sought:    Court  Sets  Heakino 
ON  Abortion  Ordeb 
(By  Peter  Osnos) 
The  U5.  Court  of  Appeals  yesterday  di- 
rected that  a  hearing  be  held  to  determine 
whether  DC.  General  Hospital  Is  obeying  the 
court's  order  designed  to  make  it  easier  for 
poor  women  to  get  abortions  there. 

The  appellate  panel  had  been  asked  by 
three  lawyers  to  hold  city  officials  in  con- 
tempt for  refusing  on  AprU  23  to  process  the 
abortion  application  of  a  pregnant  14-year- 
old  girl. 

This  was  more  than  one  month  after  the 
Court  of  Appeals  bad  spelled  out  the  pro- 
cedure D.C.  General  should  follow  to  allow 
a  greater  number  of  Indigent  women  to  ob- 
tain therapeutic  abortions  on  mental  health 
grounds. 

While  sidestepping  the  contempt  question, 
yesterday's  strongly  worded  16-page  finding 
rebukes  city  officials  and  directs  they  be 
called  before  the  U£.  District  Court  to  ac- 
count for  their  actions. 

"Our  primary  concern."  wrote  Chief  Judge 
David  Bazelon.  "Is  not  the  good  faith  of  the 
city  and  hospital  officials,  but  the  deprivation 
of  medical  care  suffered  by  mdlgent  pa- 
tients ... 

"If  every  poor  person  must  bring  a  lawsuit 
each  time  her  rights  are  Infringed  by  the 
Insensltlvlty  or  Ignorance  of  city  and  hospital 
officials,  all  wlU  be  effectively  deprived  of 
those  rights,"  Bazelon  wrote. 

Officials  at  D.C.  General  admitted  when 
the  contempt  motion  was  filed  that  the  hoe- 
pital  had  "not  yet  set  up  our  policy  to  go 
through  with  the  court  order." 

Dr.  John  Nasou.  medical  director  of  D.C. 
General,  conceded  that  in  the  month  follow- 
ing the  appellate  panel's  guidelines  the  hos- 
pital bad  performed  only  seven  therapeutic 
abortions,  about  two  more  than  In  previous 
months. 

Yesterday.  Dr.  Nasou  sounded  a  different 
note.  "We're  working  to  meet  the  court  order 
now."  he  said.  "We've  reexamined  all  the 
documents  and  found  that  the  court  was  very 
flat  about  what  It  wanted." 

Nasou  said,  however,  that  even  with  the 
new  positive  approach  of  the  hospital,  lim- 
ited faculties  would  prevent  It  from  doing 
more  than  four  or  five  abortions  a  week. 
Other  hospital  officials  have  said  In  the  past 
that  two  to  three  therapeutic  abortions  a  day 
could  be  performed. 

According  to  Nasou.  the  hoepltars  reluc- 
tance to  comply  with  the  court  order  untU 
now  was  based  on  the  mistaken  belief  of 
some  doctors  that  to  perform  abortions 
might,  somehow,  violate  local  law. 

The  corporation  counsel  representing  the 
hospital  said,  however,  that  the  rejection  of 
the  14-year-old  girl  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  she  did  not  appear  at  the  hospital  In 
person. 

Bazelon  noted  yeaterday  that:  "Govern- 
ment counsel  would  discharge  Its  duty  best 
not  by  shielding  official  misconduct  from  Ju- 
dicial scrutiny  but  rather  by  advising  the 
public  agency  of  the  extent  of  Its  legal  obli- 
gations." 

The  District  Court  hearing.  Bazelon  oh- 
served.  should  consider  what  measures  the 
hospital  btks  taken  to  implement  the  court 
ordu';  to  what  extent  the  hospital  Is  ham- 
pered by  a  lack  of  facilities  and  what  harm 
has  befallen  Washington's  poor  from  their 
continued  InabUlty  to  get  free  therapeutic 
abortions. 

On  the  critical  question  of  faculties,  the 
court  commented  that  Increasing  the  ntunber 
of  abortions  would  likely  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  women  coming  to  the  hospital  for 
childbirth. 
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This.  Nasou  said  yesterday.  Is  a  factor  that 
cannot  be  predicted. 

Bazelon  was  Joined  In  his  opinion  by  Judgfc 
Harold  McGowan.  Judge  George  MacKinnon 
concurred  In  sending  the  case  to  the  District 
Court,  but  said  he  saw  "no  merit  to  the  claim 
of  contempt."  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
hearing. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1970] 
UNWED  Mother  in  School  Wins  Case — Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia  To  Qeant  Her  Welfare 

Until  Graduation 

(By  Carol  Honsa) 

An  unwed  mother  cut  off  from  welfare 
and  told  to  get  a  Job  six  months  before  her 
high  school  graduation  has  won  an  appeal 
for  relief  benefits  until  she  finishes  school. 

City  Welfare  Director  Winifred  G.  Thomp- 
son upheld  a  hearing  examiner's  recommen- 
dation that  the  girl  and  her  infant  daughttf 
receive  public  assistance  while  the  girl  fin- 
ishes her  senior  year  at  Splngarn  High  School. 

Washington's  welfare  department  acted  to 
cut  off  the  girl's  $85-a-month  grant  in  Jan- 
uary because  her  mother  was  baby-sitting 
with  the  Infant  while  the  girl  attended  school. 
It  said  she  was  "employable,"  and  should 
get  a  Job  because  she  had  8(»neone  to  look 
after  her  child. 

The  girl  ^>pealed  the  cutoff  at  a  welfare 
department  "hearing."  a  procedure  that  en- 
titled her  to  stay  on  aid  until  the  Issue  was 
decided.  Miss  Thompson  sustained  hearing 
examiner  Jtmies  T.  Hc«ton's  decision  last 
week* 

The  decision  sets  a  binding  precedent  for 
irimtiftr  cases  in  the  future,  a  department 
spokesman  said.  The  case  is  expected  to  in- 
crease young  mothers'  demands  for  welfare 
benefits  while  they  finish  school.  Fewer  than 
25  unwed  mothers  now  receive  relief  while 
attending  high  school  here. 

MOTHZa   OF   S    BXJBCnD 

In  a  related  case.  Horton  ruled  last  week 
that  the  department  erred  In  rejecting  a  re- 
lief application  from  an  unwed  mother  of 
three  who  attends  the  lltb  grade  at  Bast- 
em  High  School. 

The  girl,  who  sought  aid  for  herself  and 
two  of  her  chUdren.  was  rejected  on  the 
grounds  she  was  "employable"  because  her 
mother  lookcid  after  the  twin  Infants  during 
school  hours. 

Horton 's  decision  was  pending  before  Miss 
Thompson  yeaterday.  The  hearing  examina- 
tion's recommendations  are  not  final  until 
the  welfare  director  ^proves  them. 

Meanwhile,  It  was  learned  yesterday  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  is  considering  a  regulation,  si>e- 
clfic&lly  aimed  at  the  District  welfare  agency, 
banning  the  so-called  "employable  mother" 
policy. 

In  general,  the  policy  denies  aid  to  able- 
bodied  mothers  If  they  have  someone  avail- 
able to  look  after  their  children  on  the  theory 
that  this  makes  them  free  to  hold  Jobs.  The 
District  Is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  coun- 
try with  such  a  rule. 

KKFKBEED   TO    CTrT    COUNCXb 

HEW  has  never  approved  the  District's  pol- 
icy, which  was  set  in  1067.  It  has  notified 
the  dty  welfare  department  several  times 
that  the  policy  Is  not  acceptable,  althotigh  it 
has  never  brought  the  Issue  to  a  formal  non- 
compliance hearing. 

The  welfare  department  Itself  has  asked 
the  D.C.  City  CouncU  to  delete  the  contro- 
versial policy.  Welfare  officials  feel  sure  the 
City  Council  will  drop  It.  but  maintain  that 
the  rule  stays  In  effect  until  the  Council  acts. 

The  estimated  26  high  school  girls  on  re- 
lief here  were  not  considered  "employable" 
because  they  did  not  have  "adaquate"  ebUd 
care  plans  freeing  them  for  work.  Deputy 
Director  Albert  P.  Buseo  explained. 

In  the  case  of  the  Splngarn  student  whose 
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mother  was  baby-sitting 
girl  was  found  not   "ei 
Rusfio  said. 

He  said  tbe  bearing 
girl  paid  her  mother  t25 
sit.  which  made  the  arran 
quate"  child  care  plan  li 
welfare    department.    If 
baby-sitting  for  free,  the 
"adequate"  child  care  plar 
for  relief,  he  said. 
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CouKT  Detaii^  Rules  in 

(By  Donald  Ilirzel) 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appals 
slon  ordered  DC.  General 
to  perform  therapeutic 
women,  spelling  out  rule 
to  follow  In  determining 
mental  health  grounds. 

The  rules  are  to  remal 
case  testing  the  hospital' 
has  been  finally  resolved 

The  hospital  was  told 
requesting  a  therapeutic 
health  grounds  should  b4 
application  procesed  with 
urgency  of  the  matter 

The  court  previously 
pltal   to   process  the   cas« 
woman  who  had  sued  the 
backing    of    the    American 
Union  to  obtain  an  abortlo  i 

In  that  case,  the  hosi^iui 
psychiatrists  to  examine 
court  bad  said  one  psychiatrist 
The  woman  received  the 
end  In  a  private  hospital. 

CONTZMPT  KTTUI^  DENIED 

Her  attorneys,  Michael  liJussbaum,  Gilbert 
C.  Miller  and  Caroline  Nlc 
the  court  to  hold  the  hoabltal  in  contempt, 
claiming  it  had  not  ob<yed  the  previous 
court  order.  The  court  denied  that  request  in 
tta  opinion  last  night. 

The  rules  Issued  last  flight  call  for  the 
hospital  to  determine  if  a 
trlct  residency  requirements  and  is  indigent. 
Tlie  hospital  is  to  detenalne  her  previous 
medical  history  and  foUo^  with  other  pro- 
cedures It  requires. 

The  court  said  the  pakient  then  should 
be  directed  to  a  gynecologist  who  is  willing 
to  perform  a  therapeutic  abortion. 

That  doctor  may  perforin  any  preliminary 
medical  examination  and  Incidental  testa 
necessary  to  verify  pregn^cy,  to  determine 
the  stage  of  development  and  to  Identify  any 
possible  medical  problem^  in  the  abortion. 

The  court  said  the  patient  may  establish 
the  necessary  psychiatric  I  grounds  that  the 
unwanted  pregnancy  may]  affect  her  mental 
health  by  presenting  lettm  of  recommenda- 
tion from  two  area  menul  clinic  psychia- 
trists. 

If  at  the  time  of  her  initial  examination 
she  has  not  seen  a  psychlitrlst,  the  gynecol- 
ogists should  refer  her  tb  an  area  mental 
health  clinic  for  an  examination. 

The  gynecologist,  if  he  'chooses,  may  per- 


mit her  to  consult  with 

trist.  The  gynecologist  willj  < 

er  one  or  two  psychiatric  ^valuations  will  be 

required. 

COUXT     STATEteENT 

The  court  concluded  Iti 
pltal  with  the  statement 

"If  the   patient  satisfied 
abortion  should  be  schedu  led 
without  delay.   No  furth^ 
added." 
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The  woman's  attorneys 
after  the  prevlovis  court 
bad  put  stumbling  blocks 
effort  to  get  the  abortion 
was  Isstiing  the  rules  so 
further  misunderstanding 

The  majority  opinion  wks  Issued  by  Chief 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  and  Judge  Carl  Mc- 
Oowan. 

Judge  George  MacKinnon  approved  the 
denial  of  the  contempt  citation,  but  took 
strong  issue  with  his  colleagues  on  the  right 
of  the  court  to  dictate  rules  to  the  hospital. 
He  said  this  was  properly  a  legislative  func- 
tion. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
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ABORTION  Clinic  Is  Planned  For  City 

Hospital 

(By  Timothy  Hutchens) 

The  District  Is  planning  an  abortion  clinic 
for  D.C.  General  Hospital. 

The  proposal  Is  linked  to  plans,  now  be- 
ing studied,  to  liberalize  the  municipal  hos- 
pital's abortion  bylaws,  which  have  been 
criticized  as  being  conservative  and  discrim- 
inatory against  Indigent  women  seeking  to 
end  pregnancies  but  unable  to  afford  pri- 
vate hospital  care. 

When  the  clinic  might  open  Is  uncertain 
because  of  recruitment  problems,  according 
to  Dr.  John  P.  Nasou,  medical  director  of 
DC.  General. 

"Those  qualified  can  make  a  fortune  else- 
where," he  said. 

The  plans  call  for  a  full-time  municipal 
staff  to  run  the  clinic. 

separate  staff 

At  present,  the  four  to  seven  abortions 
monthly  at  DC.  General  are  performed  In 
the  obstetrics  ward,  where  the  medical 
schools  of  Georgetown  and  Howard  univer- 
sities maintain  a  training  program  for  all 
14  of  the  unit's  residents.  But  the  universi- 
ties want  a  separate  staff  to  run  an  abortion 
clinic  because  of  strong  feelings  against 
such  operations. 

Georgetown,  a  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tion, does  not  perform  abortions  at  Its  uni- 
versity hospital  except  In  special  cases  be- 
cause of  the  church's  opposition  to  abor- 
tion. At  Freedmena  Hospital,  which  How- 
ard University  runs,  there  have  been  feel- 
ings, shared  in  black  communities,  that 
abortion  represents  genocide  through  pop- 
ulation control. 

Nevertheless,  Howard's  medical  school  has 
endorsed  a  liberalized  policy  on  abortion 
for  D.C.  General  and  other  medical  facilities 
in  Washington  based  on  recommendations 
from  a  university-sponsored  "Community 
Workshop  Conference  on  Abortion  in  the 
Inner  City"  In  March. 

The  workshop  recommended  that  any 
woman,  no  matter  how  indigent,  should  be 
able  to  have  an  abortion  If  she  and  her 
physician  decide  on  it,  and  that  all  hospi- 
tals, private  as  well  as  public,  should  allow 
the  abortions  upon  request. 

Since  then,  Preedmens  has  dropped  a  re- 
quirement of  a  review  committee  before 
abortions  and  is  performing  more  now,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  John  Clark,  head  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  Howard.  He  declined  to 
specify  how  many  abortions  there  are  at 
the  hospital. 

At  D.C.  General,  an  abortion  program 
might  be  established  in  the  obstetrics  ward 
two  or  three  days  a  week,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  hospital.  Nasou  said.  The  110-bed  ob- 
stetrics ward,  he  said,  usually  Is  about  60 
percent  occupied  and  has  room  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

20  applications 

Nasou  said  he  did  not  know  what  the 
demand  for  abortions  would  be  under  such 
a  program,  but  said  that  there  are  usually 
about  20  applications  on  file  for  the  pro- 
cedure. 

The  demand  Is  expected  to  Increase.  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled  that  the 
hospital  can  no  longer  require  of  abortion 
applicants  a  previous  history  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Psychiatric  reasons  are  the  most  com- 
mon ground  for  therapeutic  abortions. 

The  VJS.  Supreme  Court  Is  to  review  the 
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D.C.  abortion  law  that  Federal  Judge  Ger- 
hard A.  Gessell  has  ruled  unconstitutional, 
leaving  open  the  question  of  a  legal  prohi- 
bition against  abortion  In  the  city. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

May    19,    1970) 

Abortion  CotiNSEL 

(By  Joy  BllUngton) 

A  pregnancy  counseling  service  relating 
to  abortion  In  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  set  up  shortly,  with  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Association  of  Metropolitan  Washington 
helping  to  establish  it. 

"We  are  being  flooded  with  calls  from  all 
over  the  country,  asking  where  and  how  they 
can  arrange  therapeutic  abortions,"  Mrs.  Fred 
Schumacher,  executive  director  of  the  or- 
ganization told  the  annual  luncheon  meet- 
ing yesterday  at  the  YWCA. 

As  a  result  of  such  calls  to  doctors'  offices, 
private  agencies  and  hospitals  In  the  Dis- 
trict, "we  are  going  to  help  start  a  referral 
system  to  counsel  and  to  answer  questions 
for  callers." 

"A  lot  of  people  don't  understand  that 
the  law  is  no  good  If  the  hospitals  are  not 
willing  to  take  responsibility.  We  have  that 
problem  here,  although  I  think  that  D.C. 
General  vrill  be  taking  more  responsibility  in 
the  future,"  she  said. 

The  situation  at  present,  she  went  on.  Is 
that  therapeutic  abortion  Is  available  "for 
people  who  can  pay  for  It"  but  less  avail- 
able to  people  who  cannot. 

On  the  matter  of  planned  parenthood  edu- 
cation, Mrs.  Schumacher  explained  that  many 
different  agencies  are  now  tackling  birth 
control — the  Health  Dept.,  DC.  General  and 
private  clinics  all  have  birth  control  coun- 
seling programs. 

The  free  clinics  in  the  Georgetown  and 
Anacostla  areas  find  that  50  percent  of  their 
patients  require  pregnancy,  abortion  or  birth 
control  Information.  Comprehensive  health 
care  services  In  Shaw,  Cardoza  and  an  Inten- 
sive family  planning  unit  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity are  being  developed. 

In  order  to  ensure  coordination,  she  said, 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Birth  Control 
will  be  enlarged  to  Include  new  family  plan- 
ning units,  with  a  possibility  of  GEO  financ- 
ing. 

William  H.  Greer,  who  was  re-elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Planned  Parenthood  organiza- 
tion for  another  year,  spoke  of  the  need  for 
members  "to  evangelize"  on  the  population 
crisis. 

Dr.  Charles  Townsend,  medical  director  of 
the  Association,  described  how  "pill"  pa- 
tients are  being  carefully  watched,  following 
controversy  about  the  pill. 

"We  are  concerned  about  safety  of  the 
pill's  side  effects.  But  It  Is  14  times  safer  to 
take  the  pill  than  have  a  therapeutic  abor- 
tion." Toung  people  wrongly  assume  that 
in  the  future,  abortion  will  be  the  major 
birth  control  method,  he  added. 

{From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May 

19,  1970] 

Maryland   Acts  To  Help  Needy   Get 

Abortions 

(By  Martha  Angle) 

Annapolis. — Maryland's  secretary  of  health 
has  announced  steps  to  make  therapeutic 
abortions  more  readily  available  to  women  of 
"limited  economic  circumstances." 

Dr.  Nell  Solomon  outlined  the  new  pro- 
gram In  a  letter  to  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel,  who 
still  is  trying  to  decide  whether  to  sign  or 
veto  a  controversial  bill  repealing  Maryland's 
present  abortion  law. 

The  program  unveiled  by  Solomon  will  be- 
come effective  July  1.  regardless  of  whether 
the  existing  law  is  repealed. 

Actually,  the  action  by  the  secretary  of 
health  appears  to  give  Mandel  extra  Incen- 
tive to  veto  the  touchy  repeal  measure  since 
it  removes  one  significant  argument  In  favor 
of  ellnilnatlng  the  present  law. 
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Many  doctors  who  testified  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  support  of  striking  all 
laws  on  abortion  off  the  books  said  such  a 
repeal  would  make  abortion  equally  avaUable 
to  rich  and  poor  women. 

Under  existing  law,  an  abortion  may  b6 
performed  to  protect  the  physical  or  mental 
health  of  the  mother.  Most  women  of  means 
who  want  an  abortion  can  find — and  p>ay 
iox—t,  psychlatrUt  who  wiU  certify  that  the 
operation  should  be  performed. 

But  for  low-Income  women,  abortions  are 
much  more  difficult  to  obtain  under  the 
existing  law.  It  Is  this  Inequity  which  Solo- 
mon is  seeking  to  overcome. 

The  secretary  of  health  said  he  asked  staff 
members  to  study  Maryland's  present  abor- 
tion procedures  to  determine  "whether  this 
type  of  medical  service  Is  available  to  all  of 
our  citizens  regardless  of  their  financial  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  study  Indicated  "a  need  for  Improved 
services  to  those  women  of  limited  economic 
circumstances  who  have  a  significant  reason 
for  an  abortion,"  Solomon  reported  to  Man- 
del. 

Therefore,  Solomon  said,  the  health  de- 
partment's maternity  service  will  offer  coun- 
seling to  all  women  in  the  early  stages  of 
pregnancy  who  seek  abortions  because  of 
"grave  emotional  reasons." 

In  addition  to  the  counseling,  women  seek- 
ing abortions  for  mental  health  reasons  will 
be  provided  psychiatric  examinations.  When 
the  psychiatrist  recommends  that  the  preg- 
nancy be  terminated,  the  maternity  hygiene 
staff  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Solomon  said  funds  for  the  new  service  will 
be  available  from  medicaid,  federal  family 
planning  funds,  special  funds  amounting  to 
$50,000  for  "high  risk  "  maternity  patients  and 
transfers  from  other  health  categories  if 
necessary. 

Mandel  Is  expected  to  act  within  a  week 
or  so  on  the  abortion  legislation,  which  he 
has  put  aside  in  order  to  deal  with  disturb- 
ances at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  2, 

1970] 

The  Right  of  Abortion 

At  the  point  of  lU  hearings  next  fall  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  District's  con- 
tested abortion  law,  the  Supreme  Court  will*' 
have  the  best  opportunity  presented  thus 
far  to  dispel  the  vast  fog  of  confusion  sur- 
roimdlng  this  emotionally  explosive  subject 
and  to  advance  the  concept  of  abortion  as 
a  basic  human  right.  We  hope  that  oppor- 
tunity Is  seized. 

Whether  it  wiU  be  is  by  no  means  certain. 
The  GeseU  ruling  of  last  November  nulli- 
fied the  District  of  Columbia  statute  as  be- 
ing unconstitutionally  vague  In  a  single  In- 
stance. In  agreeing  to  hear  arguments  on  ap- 
peal, the  Supreme  Court  first  will  first  de- 
cide whether  this  case  is  iH^perly  within  its 
Jurisdiction  at  this  point.  Only  If  that  pro- 
cedural hurdle  is  affirmatively  crossed  will 
the  court  proceed  to  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  In  that  event  Its  findings  may  be 
applied  narrowly,  or  broadly  enough  to  have 
a  major  Impact  on  state  laws  throughout 
the  nation. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  public  Interest 
argues  persuasively  for  the  latter  course. 
We  have  prevlovisly  expressed  the  view  that 
abortion  should  not  essentially  be  considered 
a  legal  Issue,  but  a  moral  question  which 
properly  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
indlvldxials  in  the  hands  of  competent  li- 
censed pbysldans.  We  continue  to  believe  so. 
And  In  that  regard,  the  results  of  a  recent 
membership  poll  conducted  by  Uie  D.C. 
Medical  Society  deserve  more  weight  and 
public  understanding  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. 
In  brief,  the  doctors  were  asked  whether 
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they  favor  the  society's  present  poUcles  on 
abortions — also  endorsed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Rather  surprisingly, 
more  than  75  percent  of  those  responding 
favored  a  greatly  liberalized  alternative 
which  would  condone  "therapeutic"  abor- 
tions performed  (1)  by  a  Ucensed  physician 
(2)  in  an  accredited  hospital  (3)  with  the 
concurrence  of  one  other  qualified  physician 
who  has  examined  the  patient.  Abortions 
could  be  performed  for  ptirely  "psychiatric 
Indications"  only  during  the  first  20  weeks 
of  pregnancy.  But  beyond  that,  under  this 
proposal,  the  question  of  an  abortion  would 
be  "left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
physician  Involved.  The  same  physician-pa- 
tient relationship  should  exist  as  In  any 
other  medical  problem." 

The  type  of  safeguards  endorsed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Washington's  doctors  would  not  re- 
solve, as  of  course  no  procedures  could,  the 
difficult  moral  and  religious  elements  of  the 
abortion  controversy.  But  neither  do  they 
presume  any  element  of  coercion  against  any 
Individual — patient  or  doctor — who  objects 
to  abortion  on  those  grounds.  They  would 
merely  grant,  and  properly  so,  the  same 
right  of  moral  choice  to  those  persons  who 
do  not  have  such  objections. 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Apr.  26, 
1970) 

Marshall  Tightens  Policy  on  Aid  to 

Unwed  Mothers 

(By  Thomas  Love) 

Unless  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  at- 
tend birth  control  clinics,  their  applications 
for  welfare  aid  to  dependent  children  will  no 
longer  receive  necessary  processing  by  the 
Prince  Georges  County  state's  attorney. 

The  new  policy  was  announced  by  State's 
Atty.  Arthxu:  A.  Marshall  In  a  letter  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  county  Department  of  Social 
Services.  Whether  the  new  policy  would  ac- 
tually prevent  the  mothers  from  obtaining 
assistance  was  not  clear  however. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  my  office  in  not  wanting  to  continue 
In  these  welfare  handouts  without  knowing 
that  some  effort  is  being  taken  on  a  most 
limited  scale  to  remedy  what  has  become  a 
most  serious  community  problem,"  be  said. 

SAME   THKKAT    IN    ISST 

Marshall  made  the  same  threat  in  1967,  but 
said  Friday  that  he  revoked  the  policy  after 
birth  control  Information  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  mothers. 

His  new  stand,  however.  Is  that  the  wom- 
en must  attend  the  clinics — not  Just  that 
they  l>e  Informed  of  the  availability  of  birth 
control  Information. 

In  discussing  his  new  policy,  Marshall  said 
that  present  welfare  policies  of  providing 
support  to  mothers  and  illegitimate  children 
"encotirages  lUegltlmacy." 

"This  Is  a  real  social'  problem,"  he  con- 
tinued. "It  Is  a  never-ending  cycle"  of  the 
children  In  turn  mothering  more  Illegiti- 
mate children. 

"Anyone  with  money  can  get  birth  con- 
trol pills,"  he  said.  'They  give  them  out  to 
coeds  at  the  University  of  Maryland."  Wel- 
fare mothers  should  be  able  to  get  them  too, 
be  added. 

"With  seven  children  of  my  own,  I'm  tired 
of  supporting  other  peoples'  through  wel- 
fare," Marshall  said. 

Marshall  decided  to  change  his  office's  pol- 
icy when  the  mother  of  eight  Illegitimate 
children  appeared  with  her  16-year-old  un- 
married daughter  who  was  pregnant  with  her 
second  child. 

The  state's  attorney  Is  Involved  in  the  wel- 
fare application  because  mothers  must  pro- 
vide information  for  any  appropriate  legal 
action  to  force  the  lathers  to  support  their 
children. 
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"During  the  past  year,"  he  wrote,  "our 
office  Instituted  legal  proceedings  on  behalf 
of  applicants  for  assistance  which  resulted 
In  our  being  able  to  return  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  $1,113,417.91  of  which  9136,802.17 
was  a  result  of  paternity  proceedings  alone." 

Under  the  new  procedure,  he  said,  suits 
will  still  be  filed,  but  members  of  his  of- 
fice will  not  sign  a  form  attesting  to  the 
action. 

■yirgtl  R.  Hampton,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  said  Friday  that 
he  didn't  know  what  results  the  new  policy 
would  have. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  signature,  he  ex- 
plained, is  to  prove  that  the  mother  went 
to  the  state's  attorney  as  provided  by  law  to 
attempt  to  get  the  father  to  pay  support. 

ICETTING   PROPOEED 

Some  other  method  might  be  devised  to 
prove  this,  he  suggested. 

However,  Hampton  said,  he  would  have 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  Marshall  prior 
to  proposing  an  alternative.  It  would  be  at 
least  a  week  before  the  discussion  could  be 
arranged,  he  said. 

It  was  his  opinion,  however,  that  Mar- 
shaU  could  not  legally  require  a  mother  to 
attend  a  birth  control  clinic. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  REUTHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF  nxxmoTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  join  witli 
my  colleagues  in  paj-lng  respect  and  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Walter  Reuther, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  labor  movement  and  a  great 
American. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  and  work 
with  Mr.  Reuther  in  the  early  1940's  dur- 
ing a  strike  against  the  International 
Harvester's  farm  implement  plant  in 
Chicago  by  its  employees,  who  were  sup- 
ported in  their  efforts  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union.  Mr.  Reuther  was  vice 
president  of  the  Auto  Workers  and  I, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  of  the  Chicago  City  Coun- 
cil, was  requested  to  intervene  and 
mediate  the  dispute. 

Throughout  the  years  of  my  friendship 
with  him  I  found  him  to  be  a  bold,  imag. 
inative  leader,  a  skilled  practitioner  of 
the  art  of  collective  bargaining  and  a 
man  profoimdly  committed  to  improving 
the  lot  of  the  workingman.  Throughout 
his  career,  his  ideals,  integrity,  and  abil- 
ity earned  the  respect  of  all  including 
those  who  disagreed  with  his  views. 

His  tragic  and  imfortunate  death  de- 
prived organized  labor  of  one  of  its  most 
effective  and  articulate  spokesmen.  Not 
only  has  the  United  Auto  Workers  suf- 
fered the  grievous  loss  of  its  president, 
but  the  entire  Nation  is  poorer  by  the 
passing  of  this  dynamic  and  courageous 
leader.  Mrs.  Murphy  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
daughters,  Linda  imd  Lisa,  to  his  brother, 
Victor  and  to  the  membership  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  on  their  loss. 
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HON.  WILLIAM 


OF    INDIAN  k 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPl  lESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  .  9,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speak  ?r,  the  historian 
Will  Durant  has  pointed  out  that,  of 
almost  3,300  years  of  written,  recorded 
history,  less  than  300  hive  been  totally 


free  of  war  and  conflict, 
fleet  on  this  grim  and 
with  a  feeling  other  than 
So  has  it  been,  always: 
6,  it  is  written  "Ye  shall 


DAY 


G.  BRAY 


No  one  can  re- 
tragic  statistic 
that  of  sadness, 
in  Matthew  24: 
fiear  of  war  and 


rumors  of  wars,"  and  Pl4to  wrote  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  that  "Only  the  dead 
have  seen  the  end  of  war."  Men  pray  for 
the  end  of  war,  but  it  often  seems  that 
the  prayers  must  be  eternally  offered  at 
the  graves  of  those  who 

This  truth  was  told  off 
tlie  fifth  century.  B.C. 
bury  their  fathers;  in  wtir.  fathers  bury 
their  sons."  Probably  no\,'here  else  in  the 
English  language  is  this 
scribed  than  in  the  last  ^ene  of  Shake- 
speare's Macbeth : 

Your  son.  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt: 
He  only  Uv'd  but  'tU  he  wis  a  man: 
The  which  no  sooner  had 

firm'd 
In  the  unshrinking  station 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 
Then  he  Is  dead? 

Ay.  and  brought  off  the  flejd:  your  cause  of 
sorrow 

Must  not  be  measur'd  by  h)s  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Had  he  his  hurts  before? 

Ay,  on  the  front. 

Why.  then.  God's  soldier  b*  he! 

Had  I  aa  many  sons  as  I  hi  ive  hairs. 

I  would  not  wish  them  to 

And.  so  hla  knell  is  knoll 'c . 

They  say  he  parted  well,  aijd  paid  his  score: 

And  so,  God  be  with  htm! 


have  fallen. 

Herodotus,  in 
In  peace,  sons 


his  prowess  con- 
where  he  fought, 


It  is  only  natural  for 
against  what  seems 
against  a  terrible  thing, 
dread  Pour  Horsemen  of 
the  ghostly,  fearful  rider 
curves  across  the  pages 
we  cry  out;   this  is  whit 
from  beasts;  this  is  what 
this  is  what  gives  us 
cut.  as  did  the  dying 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 
Passing  of  Arthur": 


hose 


Oh  me!  for  why  Is  all  arou^id 
As  If  some  lesser  god  had 
But  bad  not  force  to  shap<! 
TU  the  high  God  behold 
And  enter  It.  and  make  It 
Or  else  as  If  the  world  wen 
But  that  these  eyes  of  men 
And  have  not  power  to  see 
Perchance,  because  we  see 


ft  fairer  death: 


ser  seless 


man  to  cry  out 

tragedy; 

this  one  of  the 

the  Apocalypse, 

who  wheels  and 

of  history.  But 

separates  us 

makes  us  men; 

Yes,  we  cry 

:ing  Arthur  in 

ing;  from  "The 


us  here 
I  haped  the  world 
it  as  he  would, 
t  from  beyond 
beautiful? 
wholly  fair. 

dense  and  dim 
It  as  It  Is; 
aot  to  the  close. 


are  i 


And  let  us  never,  in  oir  agony  or  our 
grief  over  the  trials  and  tribialations  of 
our  existence,  which  is  admittedly  much 
less  than  perfect  in  spitej  of  all  our  cen- 
turies of  striving  to  make  |it  otherwise,  let 
us  never  forget  those  whi  have  fallen  In 
this  strife. 

For  memory  serves  a  high  and  noble 
function,  not  only  to  thoi  e  whom  we  re- 
call, not  only  to  the  d^ds  they  per- 
formed, not  only  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  died,  but  also  for  uji,  the  living.  In 
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the  first  century,  A.D.,  Plutarch  wrote 
that: 

Memory  Is  for  us  the  hearing  of  deeds  to 
which  we  are  deaf  and  the  seeing  of  lhlng.s 
lo  which  we  are  blind. 

At  another  point,  he  said: 

Memory:  what  wonders  it  perforins  in  pre- 
serving and  guarding  the  past! 

What  a  fitting  injunction  this  is  for  us 
today,  for  Memorial  Day,  and  for  every 
other  day  of  the  year.  Hear  the  deeds  to 
which  we  are  deaf;  see  the  things  to 
which  we  are  blind,  and  preserve  and 
guard  our  past.  All  the  more  so,  today, 
as  there  are  forces  who  would  stop  our 
ears,  as  they  have  stopped  their  own;  who 
would  blind  our  eyes,  as  they  have  will- 
fully closed  theirs;  who  would  defame 
and  destroy  our  past  and  cause  us  to  lose 
faith  in  ourselves. 

We  cannot  afford  to  either  lose  or  keep 
faith.  For  those  we  honor  today,  it  is 
written  in  the  Apocrypha,  Ecclesiasticus 
44:  8-14.  that: 

There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name 
behind  them.  And  some  there  be  which  have 
no  memorial  .  .  .  Their  bodies  are  buried 
in  peace;  but  their  name  livetii  forevermore. 

"Their  name  liveth  forevermore."  The 
phrase  has  rung  out  through  all  of  re- 
corded history.  Almost  as  if  it  were  an 
integral,  basic  facet  of  the  soul  of  any 
soldier's  debt  to  their  mother  country 
have  still  lived  on.  One  of  the  earliest 
distinctions  given  to  the  fallen  of  which 
we  have  record  was  after  the  Battle  of 
Marathon,  in  490  B.C.  It  was  the  custom 
of  Athens,  as  a  rule,  to  bury  the  bones  of 
those  killed  in  battle  in  a  public  sepulchre 
in  the  suburb  of  Athens  called  Ceram- 
eicus.  But  after  Marathon,  as  a  special 
distinction,  the  funeral  honours  were 
rendered  right  on  the  spot,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  that  endured  for  al- 
most seven  hundred  years  afterward. 

A  curious  historical  footnote,  here:  at 
the  battle,  the  Athenians  were  joined 
by  a  small  force  of  about  1,000  men, 
from  the  small  state  of  Plataea,  which 
Athens  had  once  assisted  when  it  was 
threatened  by  Thebes.  They  suffered 
heavily,  for  their  numbers;  they,  too, 
were  buried  at  Marathon,  in  a  separate 
moimd.  and  although  the  grave  of  the 
Athenian  dead  has  not  yet  been  located, 
that  of  the  Plataeans  was  discovered  by 
archaeologists  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

And,  probably  the  most  famous  funeral 
oration  ever  delivered  over  fallen  war- 
riors was  that  of  Pericles,  of  Athens,  a 
few  short  years  after  Marathon,  in  honor 
of  the  Athenian  dead  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Pelopoimesian  War.  Part  of  it  is 
worth  repeating  here: 

The  sacrifice  which  they  collectively  made 
was  Individually  repaid  to  them;  for  they 
received  again  each  one  for  himself  a  praise 
which  grows  not  old.  and  the  noblest  of  all 
sepulchres — I  speak  not  of  that  in  which 
their  remains  are  laid,  but  of  that  in  which 
their  glory  survives,  and  is  proclaimed  always 
and  on  every  fitting  occasion  both  In  word 
and  deed.  For  the  whole  earth  la  the  sepulchre 
of  famous  men;  not  only  are  they  com- 
memorated by  columns  and  Inscriptions  In 
their  own  country,  but  In  foreign  lands  there 
dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial  of  them, 
graven  not  on  stone  but  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  survive,  today,  in  Memorial  Day 
ceremonies,  two  rituals  so  ancient  that 
their  roots  probably  go  back  to  the  dim- 
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mest,  early  mists  of  time.  Firing  three 
volleys  over  the  graves;  and  the  playing 
of  "Taps  " — familiar  to  us  all,  yet  we  do 
not  realize  how  these  parts  of  the  cere- 
mony link  us  with  our  ancestors  of  im- 
counted  centuiies  ago. 

"Taps" — that  most  haunting,  incredi- 
bly sad  and  melancholy  of  all  bugle  calls, 
probably  has  its  origin  with  the  same 
form  of  martial  bugle  or  trumpet  sound 
going  back  to,  and  beyond,  the  trumpets 
of  Joshua  before  the  walls  of  Jericho.  But 
let  us  turn,  for  the  historical,  semimytho- 
logical  background  to  these  parts  of  the 
ceremony,  to  an  explanation  written  by 
Pvt.  Stephen  Graham,  a  member  of  the 
British  Guards'  Regiment,  who  wrote  on 
their  significance  in  the  years  before  the 
American  Revolution.  The  "Last  Post" 
mentioned  is  the  British  Army's  equiv- 
alent of  "Taps." 

The  three  volleys  fired  Into  the  air  are  fired 
at  Imaginary  devils  which  might  get  into 
men's  hearts  at  such  a  moment  as  the  burial 
of  a  comrade-in-arms.  An  old  superstition 
has  It  that  the  doors  of  men's  hearts  stand 
ajar  at  such  times  and  devils  might  easily 
get  in. 

The  Last  Post  Is  the  Nunc  Dimittis  (con- 
traction for  the  phrase  "Lord,  now  lettest  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace  ")  of  the  dead  soldier. 
It  is  the  last  bugle  call  .  .  .  but  It  gives  prom- 
ise of  reveille  ...  of  the  greatest  reveille  which 
ultimately  the  Archangel  Gabriel  will  blow. 

But,  as  we  give  our  dead  these  honors, 
let  us  remember  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
cautioned  us,  at  Gettysburg,  that  we  can- 
not hope  to  add  to  the  honor  they  have 
already  won  for  themselves: 

But.  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — 
we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 

Rather,  he  called  upon  his  fellow 
Americans  then,  and  let  his  words  reach 
out  across  a  century  to  us,  today,  that: 

It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  Increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

"The  last  full  measure  of  devotion;" 
that  wonderfully  expressive  phrase  that 
contains  within  it,  more  than  volumes 
ever  could,  the  spirit  that  moved  them. 
Perhaps  they  knew— at  least,  some  of 
them  did— what  the  British  poet  Allen 
Seeger  so  movingly  put  into  verse  during 
World  War  I: 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death,  at  some  dis- 
puted barricade. 

When  Spring  comee  back  with  rustling 
shade,  and  apple  blossoms  fill  the  air. 

but  they  went  on  and  beside  them  stood, 
at  their  shoulder,  the  figure  of  Horatius, 
at  the  Tiber  Bridge,  guarding  the  passage 
to  Rome: 

And  out  spake  brave  Horatius,  the  Captain 

of  the  Gate: 
"To  every  man  upon  this  earth,  death  cometh, 

soon  or  late. 
Then  how  can  man  die  better,  than  facing 

fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers,  or  the  temples 

of  his  gods?" 
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Or  the  spirit  contained  in  what  must 
surely  be  the  most  dramatic,  thrilling, 
yet  simple  exhortation  to  battle  I  have 
ever  read  in  my  life: 
This  is  a  good  day  to  die!  Follow  me! 

The  leader?  Low  Dog,  war  chief  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux.  The  date  and  place?  Little 
Bighorn  River,  Mont.,  June  25,  1876. 
Custer  and  the  7th  Cavalry  were  less 
than  90  minutes  from  the  end  of  their 
existence. 

These  things  are  cited  and  quoted  not 
to  glorify  war,  as  there  is  no  glorifica- 
tion to  what  all  rational,  sane  men  know 
is  essentially  a  vicious,  brutal,  bloody, 
heartless,  and  cruel  pursuit.  But  we  have 
wars  with  us — and,  wrenchingly  tragic 
though  the  thought  may  be,  we  probably 
shall  for  the  foreseeable  future  to  come, 
as  long  as  the  thought  of  aggression  and 
conquest  and  enslavement  exist  in  the 
breast  of  one  man,  and,  in  counterpoint, 
as  long  as  the  thoughts  of  peace,  liberty, 
freedom  and  security  exist  in  the  breast 
of  another. 

They  are  mentioned,  rather,  to  remind 
all  of  us  that  Memorial  Day  is  not  only 
to  pay  homage  to  the  men  who  died,  but 
to  take  anew  a  look  at  what  they  died 
for,  and  what  their  deaths  achieved.  Oh, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  easy  to  look  at  the  world 
about  us,  and  to  cry  despairingly  "They 
died  in  vain." 

Did  they?  Did  the  Greeks  who  died  on 
the  Plains  of  Marathon  realize,  in  the 
last  moment  of  life  before  they  went 
down  beneath  Persian  spears  or  swords, 
that  their  death,  and  the  Athenian  vic- 
tory, in  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Creasy, 
would  mean: 

It  secured  for  mankind  the  Intellectual 
treasures  of  Athens,  the  growth  of  free  In- 
stitutions, the  liberal  enlightenment  of  the 
western  world  and  the  gradual  ascendancy 
for  many  ages  of  the  great  principles  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization. 

"When  Charles  Martel,  the  Hammering 
Prank,  led  his  heavy  cavalry  thundering 
Into  the  Saracen  lines  at  Tours,  in  732 
AH.,  could  he  or  his  men  foresee,  again 
in  Creasy 's  words,  that  it  would  be: 

A  decisive  check  to  the  career  of  Arab  con- 
quest In  western  Europe,  rescued  Christen- 
dom from  Islam,  preserved  the  relics  of  an- 
cient and  the  germs  of  modem  civilization 
.  .  .  Christendom,  though  disunited,  was 
safe.  The  progress  of  civilization,  and  the 
development  of  the  nationalities  and  govern- 
ments of  modern  Europe,  from  that  time 
forth,  went  forward  In  not  uninterrupted, 
but  ultimately,  certain  career. 

And  what  is  said  today  about  the 
American  victory  over  British  General 
Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  in  1777?  Again, 
Creasy : 

Nor  can  any  military  event  be  said  to  have 
exercised  more  important  Influence  on  the 
futxire  fortunes  of  mankind  than  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  Burgoyne's  expedition;  a  de- 
feat which  rescued  the  revolted  colonists 
from  certain  subjection  and  which,  Inducing 
the  course  of  France  and  Spain  to  attack 
England  in  their  behalf,  ensured  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  and  the  forma- 
tion of  that  trans-Atlantic  power  which,  not 
only  America,  but  both  Europe  and  Asia,  now 
see  and  feel. 

If  Meade  had  lost  at  Gettysburg?  Eng- 
land was  ready  to  recognize  the  Confed- 
eracy; a  Union  defeat  would  very  prob- 
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ably  have  meant  just  that,  with  a  for- 
ever-fragmented American  continent. 
And  can  anyone  doubt  the  necessity  of 
paying  the  high  ijrice  in  lives  for  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  and  Japan  in  World 
War  II? 

A  soldier's  death  is  vain  only  if,  and 
when,  that  for  which  he  died  is  betrayed 
by  those,  the  Uving,  for  whom  he  died. 
For  the  time  came  to  the  man  to  choose; 
he  made  the  choice  and  by  so  doing  he 
gave  us  an  option  to  retain  that  for  which 
he  fell,  or  to  pay  false  to  the  sacrifice  he 
made: 

Here  dead  lie  we  because  we  did  not  choose 
To  live  and  shame  the  land  from  which  we 

sprung; 
Life,  to  be  sure.  Is  nothing  much  to  lose; 
But   young  men   think  it  is.   and   we  were 

young. 

For  them,  the  time  had  come,  as  Rob^ 
ert  IngersoU  said  in  1882 : 

When  the  wlU  defies  fear,  when  duty 
throws  the  gauntlet  down  to  fate,  when 
honor  scorns  to  compromise  with  death — 
this  is  heroism. 

And  now  these  waiting  dreams  are  satisfied; 
Prom  twilight  to  the  halls  of  dawn  he  went; 
His  lance  la  broken,  but  he  lies  content 
With  that  high  hour,  in  which  he  lived  and 

died. 
And  falling  thus,  he  wants  no  recompense. 
Who    found   his   battle   In   the   last   resort; 
Nor  needs  he  any  hearse  to  bear  him  hence. 
Who  goes  to  join  the  men  of  Aglncourt. 

As  they  died  with  courage,  as  they 
lived — and  died — with  honor,  so,  then,  let 
us,  who  live  in  the  blessing  of  liberty  that 
their  sacrifice  made  possible,  vow  here 
again  today  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
that  same  courage,  that  same  honor,  that 
they  bore  so  nobly  and  well.  And  let  us 
always  remember  that,  for  each  and 
every  one : 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score: 
And  so,  God  be  with  blm! 

With  them  all,  with  us,  now  and  for  all 
time,  so  that  we  may  never  forget. 
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for  the  county's  mental  health  program. 
It  is  people  like  Mr.  Espinoza,  giving 
quietly  and  selflessly  of  their  time  and 
energy  in  such  worthwhile  pursuits,  that 
make  up  the  backbone  of  community  in 
America.  I  congratulate  him  on  this 
greatly  deserved  recognition. 


OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  note  here 
that  John  J.  Espinoza  of  Morgan  Hill  has 
been  chosen  to  receive  the  Outstanding 
Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  for  his  long 
and  devoted  work  with  the  young  people 
of  his  community.  A  native  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Espinoza  joined  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1947  at  the  age  of  17  and  was 
discharged  in  1951  with  the  rate  of  ser- 
geant after  serving  in  China  and  the 
South  Pacific.  A  father  of  six  children, 
he  has  devoted  more  than  a  decade  of 
volunteer  work  to  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity, primarily  through  the  Boy 
Scouts.  He  has  been  scoutmaster  of 
troop  799  in  Morgan  Hill  since  1965.  He 
was  cub  leader  and  scoutmaster  of  troop 
299  before  that.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  South  Santa  Clara  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Retarded  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  select  an  advisory  board 


STUDENT  SURVEY  FINDS  TV 
UNFAIR  TO  STUDENTS 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  students  at  Washington  College  in 
Chestertown,  Md.,  decided  to  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  discover  exactly  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  violence  was  occurring 
on  21  of  Maryland's  college  campuses 
following  the  Cambodia  move  and  trag- 
e&s  at  Kent  State.  The  results  Indicated 
that  there  was  little  violence.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  Washington  College  stu- 
dents was  that  the  television  coverage 
of  campus  activities  centered  on  that 
little  violence  and  disregarded  the  legi- 
timate and  constructive  student  activi- 
ties. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  results  of 
the  survey  which  was  released  by  the 
Student  Government  Association  of 
Washiiigton  College.  I  have  also  inserted 
the  questions  which  were  used  in  con- 
ducting the  survey.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
the  results  are  worthy  of  your  attention : 

Survey  Results 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Student  Government  Association  at 
Washington  College  has  conducted  a  survey 
to  determine  If  recent  TV.  coverage  of  cam- 
pus activities  in  Maryland  has  been  tinfair 
to  students  by  overstreeslng  violence.  Of- 
ficials of  twenty-three  of  Maryland's  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  were  polled 
yesterday  by  telephone. 

According  to  Washington  College  student 
Louis  Reedt,  chairman  of  the  survey  commit- 
tee, "information  obtained  from  college  ad- 
ministrators around  the  state  clearly  shows 
that  the  press  is  creating  a  distorted  picture 
of  what  has  happened  on  Maryland  cam- 
puses since  we  learned  about  VS.  forces 
moving  Into  Cambodia  and  the  deaths  at 
Kent  State  University." 

It  was  found  that  some  type  of  group  ac- 
tion has  occurred  on  21  of  these  campuses. 
Only  one  of  these  colleges  reported  destruc- 
tion of  buildings  and  Injuries  to  people  while 
one  other  reported  a  possible  attempt  to  do 
damage  to  a  building.  All  told  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the-  Institutions  had  any  known 
violence  or  threats  of  violence  and  less  than 
one-twentieth  of  the  over  68,000  students  in 
these  colleges  were  Involved  In  any  form  of 
violence.  On  the  other  hand,  all  21  of  the 
campuses  had  concerned  and  non-violent  ac- 
tivities and  most  reported  a  goodly  nximber 
of  such  actions.  For  Instance,  13  seminars 
or  lectures  were  reported,  8  colleges  had 
letter  writing  campaigns  and  several  had 
such  things  as  memorial  services  and  visits 
to  congressmen. 

The  following  colleges  and  tmlversities 
In  Maryland  were  polled:  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park  campus,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Hood  College,  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  Western  Maryland  College. 
Washington  College,  Anne  Arundel  Com- 
munity College,  St.  Mary's  College  of  Mary- 
land, St.  Joseph's  College,  Peabody  Conser^'a- 
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tory.  Loyola  College.  Moun  ; 
lege.  EUsex  Community 
College.   Salisbury   Stale 
State   College.   Baltimore 
Georges  Community  CoUej  e 
College.  Goucher  College 
Bowie    State    College    and 
College. 

But  what  has  the  T.V.  cc 
A  major  official  at  one  ins) 
trouble  occurred  stated  tha 
celved  constant  T.V.  coveraf^ 
also  reviewed  the  Incident 
at  which  they  thought  that 
known)  might  attempt  to 
On  the  other  hand,  only  oi 
colleges  that  had  nonviole 
cernlng   the    war   had   rece 
these  activities. 

We    believe    that    these 
themselves."  Reedt  said.  " 
cists  are  listened  to  by  la 
these  audiences  are  getting 
of  college  students.  We  " 
majority  of  students  are 
who  are  currently  engaged 
to  make  their  views  known, 
must   the   press  emphasize 
campuses.  Don't  they  know 
ders  dislike  and  hatred  of 
Why  must  they  provide  su 
unfair  view?" 

"We  plan  to  go  to  each 
In  Baltimore  and  try  to 
ment  with  the  Presidents 
order    to    discuss    our 
grievences." 
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facts    speak    for 
.V.  news  broad- 
audiences  and 
a  distorted  view 
that  the  vast 
ciincerned  citizens 
peaceful  efforts 
•  He  added.  "Why 
violence  on  our 
that  this  engen- 
decent  students? 
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News   Coverage   Qr 

I'm   calling   from 
Chestertown.  Maryland  on 
mlttee   appointed    by   the 
Student    Government 
dorsed  by  Dr.  Daniel  Z 
the  College.  We  are 
representation   of  campus 
Ing  the  war  in  Indochina 
Kent  State  University. 

We  feel  that  the  press 
violence  on  campuses  and 
constructive  nonviolent 
against   the  conflict   In 
that  this  coverage  gives 
student  an  unjustified  Im 
ducting  a  stirvey  to  obtalc 
tlon  on  the  nature  of 
Itles. 

I  have  some  questions 


Ass(  elation 


rec<nt 
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1.  Has  there  been  any  grdup 
pie  In  your  college  commu  nlty 
day,  April  30th,  related  to 
china  conflict  or  the  deatyis 
University?    Would   you   p 
with  a  yes  or  no. 

2.  //  NO   to   No.    1   abo\je 
mean  that  there  have  not 
Informal  group  activities 
faculty,  or  students  regardi  ng 
fllct    11   Indochina   or   th< 
Stale  University  since  last 

VTOLENCl 

If  Ye?  to  No.  1  above.  Wi 
you  some  questions  on  thje 
activities.  First  I  want  to 
any  violence  has  occurred. 

1.  Has   there   been   any 
campus  since  April  30th 
tributed   to   feelings   abou ; 
deaths  at  Kent  State  UnU'jerslty 
answer  this  question  by 

2    ;/  Yes.  Can  you  tell 
how   many  college   community 
Involved  in  the  violence 
tell  me  how  many  of  thesi 
Eically  Injured? 

People  involved 

People  Injured 

NONVIOLENT 

Now  I  want  to  focus 
activities   which  may   ba\|e 
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1.  Have  there  been  any  organized  non- 
violent activities  since  April  30th  by  groups 
from  the  college  community?  Answer  yes  or 
no  please. 

2.  //  YES.  Can  you  describe  in  a  sentence 
or  so  each  of  the  nonviolent  group  activities 
that  have  occurred  since  last  Thursday? 

For  instance,  have  there  been  any  forums 
speakers,  letter  writing  camp-iigns  or  visits 
to  government  officials? 

(Writ*  nature  of  comments  and  Inquire 
as  to  an  estimate  of  the  number  or  people 
Involved  in  each.  > 

PRESS    COVERAGE 

Finally  we  w.int  to  Inquire  about  the 
press  coverage  on  these  activities  on  your 
c^impus  since  April  30th. 

1.  Have  you  had  any  TV.  coverage  of  ac- 
tivities? Answer  yes  or  no  please. 

2.  Has  the  T.V.  coverage  reviewed  at  all 
the  constructive  activities  that  have  oc- 
curred? Answer  yes  or  no  please.  How  many 
times? 

3.  Has  the  T.V.  coverage  reviewed  at  all 
the  destructive  activities  that  have  oc- 
curred? Answer  yes  or  no  please.  How  many 
times? 

4.  Have  you  had  any  newspaper  coverage  of 
activities?  Answer  yes  or  no. 

6.  Has  the  newspaper  coverage  reviewed 
any  of  the  constructive  activities  that  have 
occurred?  Answer  yes  or  no.  How  many 
times? 

6.  Has  the  newspaper  coverage  reviewed 
any  of  the  destructive  activities  that  have 
occuired.  Answer  yes  or  no.  How  many 
times? 
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You  are  my  foe!  In  heav'n  I  have  a  Friend: 
I  pray  to  him  to  make  a  speedy  end 
To  all  your  treason  dark.  He  has  the  pow'r 
To  sweep  away  both  It  and  you  in  one  brief 

hour! 
But.  ah.  I  know  He  rather  would  forgive 
Your  folly  and  your  guilt  and  let  you  live, 
He  will.  If  you  will  turn  to  Him,  the  true. 
The  one,  the  living  God  Who  died  for  you. 
Who  on  a  cross  bore  all  your  sin  and  blame. 
Whose    blood    can    wash    away    your    awful 

shame. 
And  I!  My  heart  knows  perfect  peace!  I  soon 

may  die. 
If  so,  I'll  be  with  Jesus  Christ  up  there  on 

high. 
Rejoicing    In    the    grace   and   love    that   He 

doth  show 
His   own,  and   knowing   there   that  when   I 

lived  on  earth  below 
Not  I  my  land's  blest  heritage  did  e'er  betray. 
Not  I  for  Anti-Christ's  vile  rule  did  pave  the 

way. 
But  like  our  noblest  patriots  I  gladly  died 
For  freedom's  persecuted  cause,  which  you've 

denied. 

CORNELRTS  Vanderbregcen,  Jr. 


THE  VOICE  I  HEAR  FROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
a  poem  by  the  Reverend  Comelltis  Van- 
derbreggen,  Jr.,  a  Christian  missionary 
in  Holland  and  former  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
oCBcer,  as  follows: 

The  Voice  I  Hear  From  Viet  Nam 
You  said  you  sent  me  here  to  fight.  That  Is 

a  lie! 
I  answered  duty's  call  and  came.  I  soon  may 

die 
Because  of   your   absurd  decree,  "You  may 

not  win!" 
You  call  It  'building  bridges "  or  "restraint.  " 

I  call  It  sin! 
You  spend  our  country's  sons  In  vain.  1  see 

them  fall. 
Each  day  by  scores  they  re  killed  or  maimed. 

That  Is  not  all. 

At  home  their  dads  and   mothers  stunned, 

bow  low  In  grief. 
From  all  this  senseless,  needless  loss  comes 

no  relief; 
No    orders    from    headquarters,    "Rise    and 

fight! " 
How  this  has  caused  me  many  a  tortured  day 

And  sleepless  night! 

But  now  the  explanation's  clear,  solved  Is  my 

plight  I 
While  held  your  slave  on  Asian  soil  I've  seen 

the  light! 
No  longer   need   I  seek  the  answer.  Now  I 

know, 
As  shackled  here  I  wait  for  death.  You  are  my 

foe! 
You  who  pretend  to  lead  the  brave  and  free. 

But  won't  resist  our  godless  enemy! 
You  who  possess  the  suave  and  pious  gall 
To  mourn   the  foes  of  freedom   when   they 

fall! 
You  who  stand  Idly  by  while  anarchy 
Bums  down  the  land  Cod  gave  to  you  and 

me! 


ARBITRARY    DETENTION    AND    ITS 
IMPLICATIONS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  Ne'w  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  in  South  Africa  there  has  been 
a  renewed  outcry  against  the  Terrorism 
Act  of  1967  which  permits  indefinite  de- 
tention of  political  prisoners,  without 
trial,  without  recourse  to  the  courts,  and 
without  access  to  anyone  but  Govern- 
ment ofiQcials. 

Legislation  such  as  the  Terrorism  Act 
oflfends  the  basic  principles  of  Western 
justice  and  due  process  and  seeks  to 
make  police  ofiBcers  higher  authorities 
than  courts  of  law.  It  represents  In  clear- 
est form  the  erosion  of  the  rule  of  law 
in  South  Africa. 

Joel  Carlson  is  a  South  African  at- 
torney who  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
spoken opponents  of  repression  and  in- 
justice in  his  country,  often  at  great  per- 
sonal risk  and  inconvenience.  He  has  de- 
fended many  Africans  detained  under 
the  law  and  his  own  ptissport  was  re- 
voked for  his  actions  suid  sjjeeches.  On 
April  20,  he  addressed  a  gathering  at  the 
University  of  Witwatersrand  in  Johan- 
nesburg on  "Arbitrary  Detention  and  its 
Implications."  I  believe  that  this  pene- 
trating and  incisive  analysis  of  the  de- 
tention provisions  of  the  Terrorism  Act 
will  be  of  interest  to  Members,  and  I  am 
inserting  Mr.  Carlson's  speech  in  the 
Record  at  tins  point. 

ARSmiART    DETEN'nON    AND    ITS    IMPLICATIONS 

( An  address  by  Joel  Carlson,  Esq. ) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Fel- 
low students  and  informers — the  paid  pro- 
fessionals, the  part-timers  and  those  who 
act  In  a  fit  of  pique  and  run  to  the  police 
with  these  stories. 

Firstly,  let  me  say  how  honoured  I  am  to 
be  asked  by  the  Students'  Representative 
Council  of  this  University  to  speak  to  you 
today.  So  In  this  small  way.  I  am  associated 
with  the  many  great  thinkers  leaders  and 
fighters  this  University  has  produced.  I  men- 
tion only  a  few:  Hofmeyer.  Schrelner,  Man- 
dela. Sobukwe  and  Macrone.  I  am  proud  to 
be  part  of  this  great  University  which  itselX 
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has  struggled  against  great  odds  to  fight 
for  and  keep  what  Uttle  freedom  remains. 
The  people  of  this  University  have  remained 
alert,  alive  and  active  especially  since  11 
years  ago  the  right  of  academic  freedom 
was  lost.  The  University  never  failed  to  pro- 
test against  the  actions  taken  against  It. 
Its  courage  and  persistence  and  Its  voice  of 
protest,  heard  clearly  and  loudly  In  the  Uni- 
versity and  far  beyond,  gives  hope  to  all  the 
people  m  South  Africa  that  the  struggle  for 
a  freer  society  Is  not  yet  lost:  a  society 
where  people  will  be  free  to  learn  what  they 
want  to  learn  In  pursuit  of  the  truth,  free 
to  move  about  without  restriction,  and  be 
free  of  fear  of  arbitrary  police  action,  and 
even  free  one  day  to  enjoy  all  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  outlined  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

When  I  was  a  student  here,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  was  taught  that 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  South  Afri- 
can affairs  could  only  be  gained  by  studying 
Black/White  relations.  This,  of  course,  was 
true  and  Is  still  true  today. 

But  as  a  student  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
out  of  classrooms,  happily  and  leisurely  mix- 
ing with  all  the  people  who  were  then  allowed 
to  come  to  this  University  and  we  relaxed  as 
friends  and  talked  and  thought  and  acted 
together  as  equals. 

Then  I  Joined  the  Government  Service  and 
worked  In  those  Courts  concerned  solely  with 
applying  the  laws  affecting  Africans.  We 
worked  six  days  a  week  and  for  the  first  time 
the  reality  of  Black  White  relations  shocked 
me  Into  a  realisation  of  the  truth.  I  did  not 
read  books  and  listen  to  words.  I  saw  people — 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  husbands 
and  wives,  young  men  and  women  and  some 
children,  mothers  carrying  babies  on  their 
backs  feeding  them  and  struggling  to  keep 
them  clean  In  custody  without  nappies  and 
with  primitive  toilet  facilities.  These  were 
not  superfluous  appendages,  or  labour  units, 
whether  productive  or  unproductive  but 
human  beings  Imprisoned,  punished  and 
suffering  as  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  Pass 
Laws,  were  enforced. 

The  Pass  Laws  are  the  greatest  single  cause 
of  disruption  of  race  relations  in  our  society 
creating  more  hatred  and  fear,  sowing  more 
suspicion  and  causing  more  insecurity  than 
any  other  single  cause  of  injustice  In  South 
Africa.  The  Pass  Laws  are  a  cancerous  growth, 
causing  the  depersonallsatlon  of  human  be- 
ings, and  degrading  not  only  the  person.s 
suffering  under  them,  but  also  those  enforc- 
ing them. 

It  Is  because  of  these  laws  that  we  are  able 
to  pass  and  enforce  all  the  other  unjust 
laws;  laws  which  we  would  not  pass  In  Parlia- 
ment or  apply  In  practice  if  we  considered  the 
voteless,  voiceless  persons  to  whom  they  apply 
as  human  beings.  The  laws  do  not  apply  "to 
us",  they  only  apply  "to  them". 

How  false  Is  the  cry  of  complaint  now 
heard  from  those  politicians  who  In  Parlia- 
ment voted  to  give  the  Security  Police  the 
extraordinary  powers  they  exercise.  These 
people  did  not  complain  when  these  laws 
were  applied  to  "others."  Now  that  these 
arbitrary  laws  are  applied  to  themselves, 
they  squeal  in  dismay.  These  are  stupid  men 
who  do  not  appreciate  that  laws  confer- 
ring arbitrary  powers  on  the  executive  are 
arbitrarily  applied  by  those  in  power.  They 
are  ignorant  of  the  age  old  concepts  learnt 
and  stated  long  ago.  Aristotle  said:  "The 
Rule  of  Law  Is  preferable  to  that  of  any 
Individual  ...  He  who  bids  the  law  rule  may 
be  deemed  to  bid  God  and  reason  alone  rule, 
but  he  who  bids  a  man  rule  adds  an  element 
of  the  beast;  for  desire  Is  as  a  wild  Iseast  and 
passion  perverts  the  minds  of  rulers,  even 
when  they  are  the  best  of  men.  The  law 
is  reason  unaffected  by  desire."  (PoUtlcs, 
III.  16) 

This  year,  1870,  marks  a  hundred  years  of 
the  application  of  the  Pass  Laws.  They  were 
first  applied  In  the  Transvaal  Republic  in 
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1870.  How  false  were  the  promises  made 
when  the  laws  were  Introduced.  It  was  said 
they  were  "for  the  protection  of  the  Na- 
Uves"  entitling  Natives  to  the  "full  protec- 
tion of  the  law"  and  guaranteeing  travel 
freely  throughout  the  Republic,  and  being 
no  more  than  an  identification  certificate. 
(Article  12 — and  quotation  from  the  Hon. 
Justice  F.E.T.  Krause)  In  1918  after  48  years 
of  their  application.  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan  said: 
"I  hope  that  more  Natives  become  better 
educated  .  .  .  more  civilized  ...  so  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  remove  the  Pass  Laws." 
He  also  promised  to  grant  more  and  more 
exemptions.  In  1942  Colonel  Reltz,  the 
Minister  of  Native  Affairs,  was  suddenly  ap- 
palled when  he  learnt  that  the  previous  year 
nearly  300.000  Africans  had  suffered  under 
these  laws.  He  said  In  Parliament:  "I  hope 
the  conscience  of  the  White  man  in  South 
Africa  will  be  awakened  because  this  is  an 
appalling  Indictment  of  our  handling  of  the 
Native  problem."  He  told  the  Senate  he 
would  recommend  their  abolition.  Every 
Commission  sitting  from  1905  to  1948.  rec- 
ommended In  strongly  worded  language  their 
abolition  but  what  happened?  Some  years 
back,  only  750  people  were  arrested  every 
day  seven  days  a  week — then  the  figure  dou- 
bled; and  a  few  years  back  It  was  only  1.500 
people  a  day.  Today,  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
figure  but  It  Is  at  least  2,500  people  arrested 
every  day.  A  parliamentarian  in  Parliament 
last  year  commented  on  the  number  of  Afri- 
cans arrested  for  pass  offences  and  said  that 
It  had  reached  an  appalling  level,  causing 
grievous  human  suffering — a  heavy  price  to 
pay  in  pursuit  of  the  unrealistic  aim  of  apart- 
held.  He  quoted  alleged  contraventions  of 
pass  laws  In  1967/68  as  being  1,777,662. 
(R.D.M.  20  4  69 — Mr.  M.  Mitchell).  The 
average  time  for  a  case  heard  by  a  Court  Is 
2  minutes  and  this  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again. 

From  Pass  Laws  to  arbitrary  arrest  and  de- 
tention without  trial,  to  practising  sensory 
deprivation  on  persons  held  Indefinitely  in 
solitary  confinement  is  but  a  stone's  throw. 
The  stones  were  thrown  at  Sharpevllle  ten 
years  ago.  Instead  of  a  ripple  on  the  water, 
the  reaction  was  dramatic  and  violent.  In  a 
society  practising  racial  discrimination  as  a 
way  of  life  and  a  philosophy,  and  enforcing 
it  m  its  law,  the  fear  that  one  race  might 
overtake  the  other  controls  the  actions  of  the 
men  In  power  who  feel  perpetually  threat- 
ened. After  Sharpevllle  the  reaction  was  to 
deal  with  a  violence  threatened,  by  enacting 
even  more  violent  laws. 

Learning  of  the  General  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1963  the  Johannesburg  Bar  Council 
protested  "at  those  provisions  which  In  its 
view  have  as  their  consequence  the  virtual 
abrogation  of  the  Rule  of  Law  in  South 
Africa".  Assault  upon  assault  on  the  Rule 
of  Law  was  then  made  culminating  in  the 
Terrorism  Act  of  1967  and  the  Boss  Act  of 
1969  (now  under  investigation). 

The  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  repre- 
senting professional  men  In  the  greatest 
metropolitan  complex  In  the  world,  saw  fit 
to  pass  a  Resolution  condemning  the 
Terrorism  Act  and  the  first  trial  under  It. 
"Resolved,  that  The  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  hereby  records  Its 
deep  concern  and  its  protest  over  the  actions 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  in  applying 
Its  own  law  and  Judicial  process  extra- 
terrltorially  to  inhabitants  of  South  West 
Africa  by  prosecuting  thirty-seven  South 
West  Africans  under  South  Africa's  Terrorism 
Act  of  1967,  m  that: 

1.  The  Terrorism  Act  of  1967  offends  basic 
concepts  of  Justice,  due  process,  and  the  rule 
of  law  accepted  by  civilised  nations  and 
violates  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 

Rights " 

It  then  goes  on  to  Itemise  specific  reasons 
for  its  objections  to  the  Act  and  its  applica- 
tion (I've  got  the  Resolution  here)  and 
finally  resolved  to  call  upon  South  African 
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Jurists  to  Join  the  New  York  Association  and 
all  others  concerned  with  the  Rule  of  Law  to 
speak  out  and  protest 

Abhorrent  features  of  the  laws  passed  by 
Parliament  and  eroding  the  Rule  of  Law  in 
South  Africa  have  Justified  Jurists  here  and 
everywhere  in  the  world  in  claiming  that  In 
South  Africa  there  has  been  virtual  abroga- 
tion of  the  Rule  of  Law.  The  significant  parts 
of  our  law  on  which  such  a  claim  can  be 
based  are  these : 

1.  Retrospective  effect  of  legislation:  This 
means  that  crimes  which  were  not  crimes 
yesterday  and  acts  which  were  lawful  when 
"they  were  committed  and  were  therefore  en- 
titled to  be  committed  are  made  crimes 
today  and  for  this  crime  you  may  be 
hanged— The  Terrorism  Act.  Similar  provi- 
sions exist  in  the  Suppression  of  Communism 
Act  and  General  Law  Amendment  Act  (sec. 
23.  Act  62  of  1966). 

2.  The  wide  definition  of  offenses:  Certain 
statutes  proWde  such  wide  definitions  that 
they  virtually  enable  the  executive  authority 
or  the  security  poUce  to  act  at  their  discre- 
tion and  at  their  convenience.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Gardener,  said 
the  definition  of  "Communism":  "If  you 
were  a  Communist  40  years  ago.  you  are  a 
Communist  today  .  .  .  Whether  you  are  a 
Communist  or  not,  you  are  a  Communist  If 
the  State  says  so". 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  No.  8 
of  1953,  which  provides  penalties  of  three 
years  and  whipping  for  any  offence  (no  mat- 
ter how  minor)  "committed  by  way  of  pro- 
test or  In  support  of  any  campaign  ...  for 
the  repeal  or  modification  of  any  law". 

The  Sabotage  Act,  No.  76  of  1962  (sec.  21 
(1)  and  (2) )  states  It  Is  an  offence  punish- 
able by  hanging  In  contravention  of  "any  law 
to  enter  upon  any  land  or  building  to  fur- 
ther or  encourage  the  achievement  of  any 
political  aim,  including  the  bringing  about 
of  any  social  or  economic  change  in  the 
Republic". 

The  Terrorism  Act,  No.  83  of  1967,  which 
provides  definitions  of  terrorism  so  wide  that 
they  go  far  beyond  what  the  Common  Law 
considers  as  treason.  It  punishes  by  death  an 
act  which  had  or  is  likely  to  have  had  the 
result  of  embarrassing  "the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  State"  or  furthering  or 
encouraging  "the  achievement  of  any  politi- 
cal aim.  Including  the  bringing  about  of 
any  social  or  economic  change  ...  in  co- 
operation with  or  with  the  assistance  of  any 
foreign  or  International  body  or  Institution  ". 
The  minimum  punishment  is  five  years  Im- 
prisonment. 

3.  Shifting  the  burden  of  proof:  The 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  No.  8  of  1953 
says  simply :  "An  offence  Is  presumed  to  have 
been  committed  as  alleged  If  an  accused 
acted  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  in 
company  with  two  or  more  persons  similarly 
charged".  (Such  as  a  protest)  The  punish- 
ment under  this  Act  Is  five  years  and  whip- 
ping. Numerous  Acts  such  as  the  Sabotage 
Act  and  the  Terrorism  Act  have  shifted  the 
burden  of  proof  to  make  the  accused  guilty 
until  he  is  proved  innocent. 

A  renowned  South  African  Jurist  sum- 
marised the  position  by  saying : 

"The  onus  Is  virtually  on  the  accused  to 
prove  his  Innocence  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt".  (Arthur  Suzman,  South  Africa  and 
the  RtUe  of  Law,  S.Ai.J.  II,  August,  1968.) 

4.  Double  jeopardy:  After  having  been  ac- 
qxiltted  of  the  charges  brought  against  you. 
sec.  5(h)  of  the  Terrorism  Act  provides  that 
you  can  be  re-arrested  and  charg:ed  again. 
Also  sec.  21  (4)  (g)  of  the  General  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1962.  Therefore,  If  an 
accused  Is  foimd  not  guUty  and  Is  acquitted, 
that  Is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  This,  of 
course,  happened  more  recently  when  22  ac- 
cused held  In  detention  without  trial  for 
6Vi  months  were  brought  to  trial  and  were 
acquitted  on  16th  February,  1970  and  Im- 
mediately rearrested  In  Court  and  detained 
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under  the  Terrorism  Act.  1  rteir  future  is  not 
known  and  the  Attorney-<  ieneral  admits  to 
having  no  Information  abo  it  the  matter.  We 
do  not  know  what  will  h  ippen  to  them. 

Having  the  privilege  of  i  trial  and  being 
convicted  and  serving  a  si  ntence  Is  not  an 
end  of  the  matter.  You  can  still  be  arbitrarily 
further  punished  without  iny  trial  by  being 
banned  or  banished,  or  1  lOuse  arrested  or 
held  In  detention. 

5.  P'.ace  of  trial:  Althouj  h  It  is  normal  to 
try  accused  persons  at  thi  place  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  a  nv  mber  of  our  laws 
provide  that  you  may  be  tri  ?d  anywhere,  even 
if  Its  2.000  miles  away  froi  i  the  place  of  the 
crime  or  the  place  from  which  you  come 
where  your  relatives  and  friends  are  and 
where  your  possible  wltnes  les  may  be.  ( Here, 
If  time  permits,  quote  from  speech  of  Her- 
man Ja  Toivo.> 

6.  Detention  and  impris  inment  for  police 
interrogation:  Proclamatioi  400  in  the  Trans- 
kei  was  imposed  In  1960  luring  the  emer- 
gency. It  has  remained  a  j  ermanent  part  of 
the  law  of  the  Transkei:  1 1  provides  for  In- 
definite detention  without  trial. 

The  90-day  clause  provl<  ed  for  arrest  and 
detention  to  question  a  '  letalnee  until  he 
gives  satisfactory  answers  ( o  his  police  ques- 
tioners. This  was  followe< ,  by  the  180-day 
clause  when  the  90-day  clai  se  was  suspended. 

The  Terrorism  Act.  sec.  ^1.  provides  for  In- 
definite detention  withou'  trial.  A  man  or 
woman  may  be  detained  indefinitely,  held 
incommunicado,  kept  in  so  itary  confinement 
and  given  no  accees  to  any  jne  but  his  Inter- 
rogators. No  Court  can  qu(  stlon  the  validity 
of  any  action  taken,  no  w  fe.  no  lawyer,  no 
Minister  of  Religion  has  any  access  to  a 
detainee,  but  "if  circums  ances  permit,  he 
may  be  visited  by  a  Magis  :rate  once  a  fort- 
night". 

"A  person  under  this  Acl  may  thus  simply 
vanish  and  no  one  be  accoi  ded  any  Informa- 
tion as  to  his  fate  or  wheri  abouts".  (A.  Suz- 
man) 

In  the  inquest  proceed!  igs  held  into  the 
death  of  the  detainee  detai  led  on  5th  March, 
1969  and  who  died  on  lOtl  March,  1969.  the 
lawyers  for  the  widow  ca!  led  the  widow  to 
give  evidence  in  Court  This  is  how  the 
record  reads : 

"Court:  Is  she  the  wldo' r  of  the  deceased? 

Yes. 

"Court:  Is  there  anything  special  In  her 
heart  she  wants  to  tell  th<  Court? 

Yes.  My  husband  was  t  rrested.  After  his 
arrest  I  received  a  message  that  he  was  dead. 
He  was  arrested  on  the  5;h  March — in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  We  w>re  already  asleep. 
My  husband  slept  with  me  In  the  same  room 
on  one  bed.  I  heard  a  knoc)  on  the  window  as 
well  as  on  the  door.  I  woke  my  husband. 

My  husband  got  up  and  went  to  the  door 
of  the  room  to  open  the  d<  or.  I  grabbed  him 
and  held  him — I  told  him  he  must  not  open 
the  door  before  he  heard  'rho  was  knocking 
on  It.  I  then  went  to  a  win  dow  and  drew  the 
curtain — I  saw  a  White  Iman  standing.  A 
short  thick  set  man.  I  ask^  "Who  is  It?'  He 
replied:  "It's  the  police".  M?  husband  opened 
the  door  and  I  stood  behln  1  him  and  I  heard 
the  voice  of  a  man  outsid!  the  door — I  saw 
two  hands  appear  and  the]  grabbed  my  hus- 
band and  the  hands  pulled  blm  outside.  Then 
I  screamed — " 

The  widow  then  described  in  detail  wh&t 
went  on  during  that  short  time  she  and  her 
husband  got  dressed.  Ihen  th«  Record 
reads: — 

"Court:  Did  they  then  ^ke  her  husband 
away? 

My  husband  went  to  pi  t  on  his  shoea  In 
the  bedroom  and  they  W4nt  with  him. 

"Court:  Is  that  all  she  wants  to  tell  th« 
Court?  j 

I  am  not  finished  yet.  I  ateln  went  to  stand 
by  the  window  and  Iook(id  outside.  I  saw 
three  motor  vehicles.  Ttitn  were  two  pri- 
vate can  and  a  pick-up  van.  The  pick-up  van 
was  in  the  front  and  thft  two  motor  cars 
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behind  It.  My  hu.sband  climbed  Into  the 
middle  car.  They  closed  the  door.  All  the  ve- 
hicles rode  off." 

Then  the  widow  told  the  Court  how  first 
seme  six  or  seven  days  later  the  police  came 
to  look  for  her  husband's  pass  and  to  ask 
her  for  her  husband's  belt.  She  went  on  to 
say: — 

"On  Thursday  I  went  to  town.  When  I  re- 
tvirned  from  town  the  neighbours  told  me 
that  the  police  had  been  and  that  my  hus- 
band was  dead.  As  a  result  of  this  news,  I 
was  shocked  and  felt  faint",  (p.  287  on- 
wards— Inquest  James  Lenkoe ) 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  tell  you  more 
of  this  tragic  and  significant  matter. 

Prof.  Arthur  Larson  of  Duke  University,  a 
n\an  who  was  one  of  Eisenhower's  personal 
advisers,  and  who  attended  as  observer  at  the 
terrorism  trial  in  Pretoria  for  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  told  the  American  Bar  Association 
at  Philadelphia  in  1968:  — 

"If  you  pass  a  statute  which  gives  the  po- 
lice and  the  executive  authorities  free  rein 
to  do  almost  anything  they  please  In  the 
way  of  violation  of  human  rights,  and  then 
excuse  this  by  saying  that  you  will  of  coiu-se 
rely  on  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  not 
to  abuse  this  power,  you  have  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  thrown  away  law  and  substi- 
tuted unlimited  personal  tyranny". 

Another  famous  American  Jurist  and  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter, observed  In  a  famous  American  case  (Mc- 
Nabb  v.  United  Stales  i318  U.S.  332  at  347 
1943)) : 

"The  history  of  liberty  has  largely  been 
the  history  of  observance  of  procedural  safe- 
guards". 

What  does  our  law  provide  as  safeguards 
of  personal  liberty?  Has  law  been  discarded 
and  have  we  substituted  unlimited  personal 
tyranny?  Again,  we  can  examine  the  record 
of  the  inquest  proceedings  of  the  first  de- 
tainee "who  hanged  himself".  The  record 
shows  that  he  was  arrested  in  Cape  Town  on 
20th  August,  1963.  Evidence  was  given  that 
be  was  found  hanging  in  his  prison  cell  in 
Pretoria  on  the  night  of  September  4th/6th, 
1963.  According  to  the  record,  he  wtis  de- 
tained in  solitary  confinement  In  a  cell  12' 
by  12'  and  In  the  cell  there  was  a  coco  mat, 
about  1"  thick,  on  which  he  slept  on  the 
cement  floor  (pages  94/5-103).  There  was  no 
stool  and  no  table  in  the  cell.  He  was  given 
nothing  to  read  and  no  writing  material  and 
he  spent  23  or  23 1 2  hours  a  day  alone  in  his 
cell  doing  nothing  (Page  171/2).  His  food 
was  mielje  pap  and  meat  (Page  175)  (in  this 
respect  he  was  privileged  as  other  prisoners 
did  not  receive  meat  (Page  172) .  Another  de- 
tainee alleged  in  the  same  proceedings  that 
he  only  received  bread  and  water  (Pages 
180'2). 

This  detainee  "who  hanged  himself",  the 
police  said,  was  a  key  figure,  a  leader.  He 
had  been  questioned  many  times  but  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  or  give  Informa- 
tion. The  evidence  given  by  his  Interrogators 
was  that  suddenly  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
4th  of  September  be  changed  his  mind  and 
agreed  to  give  a  statement.  The  Interrogators 
said:  "Suddenly  the  man  became  a  coward" 
(Page  75).  The  experience  of  these  Interro- 
gators was,  they  said,  that  there  was  a  sud- 
den change  and  a  brave  man  would  become 
a  coward.  (Page  75  of  the  Record) . 

What  Is  the  effect  of  this  detention  and 
Interrogation  on  people?  This  question  was 
put  to  the  Major  In  charge  of  the  detainees 
being  Interrogated  at  Pretoria  (at  Page  163 
of  the  Record) :  "Q.  Would  you  agree  with 
this  then?  .  .  .  aU  the  evidence  indicates 
that  a  person  during  his  period  of  solitary 
confinement  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
normal ".  A.  I  cannot  deny  It". 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  solitary  confine- 
ment wsM  made,  particularly  by  Amerlean 
psychologists   and   psychiatrists   arising   out 
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of  the  treatment  of  American  prisoners  in 
Korea. 

It  was  found,  and  this  Is  still  true  today, 
that  individuals  who  spend  even  a  short 
time  in  solitary  confinement,  even  a  few 
days,  can  suffer  various  bizarre  experiences, 
distortion  of  motivation  and  affect  a  change 
In  Intellectual  ability,  and  distorted  social 
relationships. 

"Sufficiently  prolonged  Isolation  from  so- 
ciety or  deprivation  of  sensory  stimuli  can 
produce  mental  abnormalities  in  the  form 
of  hallucinations,  anxiety  states,  depression 
and  paranoid  symptoms.  Conditions  likely  to 
induce  these  phenomena  occur  ...  In  pris- 
oners kept  In  solitary  confinement  .  . 
(Zlskiud  1958). 

Confinement  alone  without  any  form  of 
physical  assault  or  torture,  is  an  extremely 
severe  form  of  treatment.  It  can  be  expected 
to  produce  dramatic  changes.  The  type  of 
change  has  been  examined  carefully  and  can 
actually  be  scheduled. 

Initially  on  arrest,  there  is  fear  and  un- 
certainty. After  one  to  three  daj'S  in  deten- 
tion, there  Is  bewilderment  and  discourage- 
ment followed  by  over-alertness,  expectancy, 
rejection  of  food  and  attempts  at  fraterniza- 
tion. From  between  three  and  ten  days  there 
is  anxiety,  sleeplessness,  compliance.  Increas- 
ing loneliness,  boredom,  fatigue  and  weight 
loss.  Prom  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  there 
is  increasing  dejection,  repetitive  acts,  in- 
tense fatigue,  constipation,  craving  for  com- 
panionship, humiliation  and  loss  of  all  self- 
respect.  From  three  to  six  weeks,  there  Is 
despair,  inactivity,  filth,  soiling,  mental  dull- 
ing, loss  of  discrimination,  muttering,  weep- 
ing, need  for  companionship  and  the  detainee 
Is  highly  suggestible  and  easily  grasps  at 
any  help.  The  American  authors  (Hinkle 
and  Wolff,  1957)  maintain  that  a  typical  sub- 
ject would  require  twelve  weeks  (nearly  90 
days)  from  time  of  first  incarceration  to 
final  "confession".  The  distinction  between 
truth  and  fiction  cannot  be  demarcated.  They 
said  that  skillful  interrogators  utilise  the 
prisoner's  need  to  talk  and  craving  for 
human  association  by  discussing  with  him 
apparently  Innocent  details  of  his  past  life. 
This  cements  a  bond  of  companionship  be- 
tween the  two  that  can  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  of  the  interrogator. 

On  reading  the  record  of  the  Inquest  where 
the  interrogators  were  questioned  on  their 
method  of  interrogation.  It  is  clear  that 
these  skills  were  effectively  used  by  the  in- 
terrogators on  the  detainees.  The  Chief  In- 
terrogation Officer  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia 
and  South  West  Africa,  said  during  an  inter- 
view with  the  Star — 1969,  "In  many  ways  our 
methods  are  the  same  as  the  Communists, 
psychologically  speaking,  but  for  a  differ- 
ent reason".  The  detainee  is  left  to  suffer 
the  effects  of  his  Isolation  and  then  ques- 
tioned time  and  again  (at  Page  149  of  the 
record ) .  At  the  Inquest  the  following  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  chief  Interrogating  officer: 

"What  do  you  think  he  would  have  been 
brought  up  for  on  so  many  occasions?" 

A.  "For  questioning". 

Q.  "To  try  and  get  him  to  talk?" 

A.  "Well,  that's  the  reason  why  he  was 
questioned  . . . .". 

Q.  "If  a  detainee,  this  man  or  any  other, 
on  being  Interrogated  after  he  has  been  de- 
tained, says  'I  am  not  under  any  circum- 
stances prepared  to  give  you  any  InfMmatlon 
whatsoever'  do  you  leave  him  alone  or  do  you 
take  further  steps?" 

A.  "Well,  he's  got  to  be  asked  again." 

Q.  "And  again?" 

A.  "Yes-. 

Q.  "And  again?" 

A.  "Yea". 

Q.  "And  again?" 

A.  "Yes". 

Q.  "And  again?" 

A.  "Yes". 

Q.  "I  see.  The  idea  being  to  wear  him  down 
I  suppose?" 
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A.  "I  make  no  comment*. 
Q.  "WeU  what  Is  the  idea,  you  give  me 
your  comment?" 

A.  "Well,  he  Is  there  to  give  Information, 
that's  why  he  Is  detained". 

Q.  "But  he's  already  told  you  two  or  three 
times  he  wont  talk?  " 
A.  "Then  he'll  eventually  let  go". 
Q.  "But  the  idea  Is  to  keep  on  questioning 
him    to   see   whether    he    will    change   his 
mind?" 
A.  "Yes". 

And  at  Page  152  of  that  record  this  was 
said: 

"You  see,  we  are  concerned  In  these  pro- 
ceedings with  finding  out  what  motivated 
the  deceased  In  committing  suicide,  If  he  did 
commit  suicide,  and  that  U  why  I'm  asking 
you  these  questions". 

At  Page  154/5,  the  following  Is  said: 
"Well  then  supposing  you  had  a  case  of  a 
suspect  who  was  detained  because  you,  the 
Police,  genuinely  believed  that  he  could  give 
certain  Information,  and  if  In  fact  your  be- 
lief was  wrong  and  this  man  couldnt  give 
Information,  would  you  keep  on  questioning 
him  over  and  over  again?" 
A.  "I  wo\ild  question  him,  yes". 
Q.  "You  would,  over  and  over  again?" 
A.  "Yes". 

Q.  "That  would   be  a  dreadful   thing   to 
happen  to  a  man  wouldn't  it,  if  in  fact  you 
were  wrong?" 
A.  "Yes". 

Q.  "It  would  be.  And  all  that  that  man 
would  be  able  to  see  as  far  as  his  future  Is 
concerned  would  be  an  endless  vista  of  im- 
prisonment coupled  with  repeated  question- 
ing?" 
A.  "Yes". 

It  was  submitted  In  that  case  that  not 
only  was  there  sensory  deprivation  but  that 
there  was  evidence  that  the  detainees  were 
tortured,  that  they  were  stripped,  made  to 
do  unusual  exercises,  blindfolded,  electrical- 
ly shocked  and  otherwise  assaulted.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  20  such  witnesses  who 
could  be  brought  to  Court  to  testify  to  such 
tortures.  One  witness  was  called  and  bis 
evidence  was  recorded.  Objection  was  then 
taken  as  to  whether  such  evidence  was  rele- 
vant in  investigating  the  cause  of  death  of 
the  detainee.  At  Page  291  the  learned  presid- 
ing officer  said: 

"At  the  last  hearing  Counsel  Intimated 
that  he  intended  calling  a  number  of  wit- 
nease,  90-day  detainees,  to  teeUfy  that  they 
were,  putting  it  mildly,  ill-treated  by  the 
PoUce;  he  intends  asking  the  Court  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  as  an  irresistible  infer- 
ence, from  that  evidence,  that  the  deceased 
committed  suicide  as  a  restilt  of  such  treat- 
ment. .  .  ." 
He  went  on  to  say: 

"The  question  of  relevancy  of  this  evidence 
arises.  We  are  not  sitting  here  as  a  tribunal, 
Inveetlgatlng  the  general  circumstances  of 
detention  of  90-day  detainees — that  is  com- 
mon cause". 
And  concluded: 

"In  the  circumstances  the  evidence  It  Is 
Intended  to  call  Is  not  considered  relevant. 
Counsel's  request  cannot  be  granted". 

It  was  said  that  the  inquest  was  not  a  trial 
but  an  enquiry  under  a  specific  Act  for  a 
specific  purpose.  However,  before  the  evi- 
dence was  ruled  Irrelevant,  not  only  did  od« 
detainee  give  evidence  under  oath  about  this 
torture,  but  Counsel  advised  the  Court  and 
read  into  the  record  a  sunamary  of  the  evi- 
dence that  would  have  been  given  had  the 
Court  permitted  the  witnesses  to  be  called. 
The  witnesses  were  ready  and  able  to  give 
such  evidence  and  endure  croes-ezamlnatlan. 
That  wss  the  position  In  196S.  HBs  the 
position  changed?  On  the  16th  Daoembsr 
1969,  a  State  witness  was  caUed  to  glvs  evi- 
dence In  the  Supreme  Court  In  Pretoria.  Stie 
refused  but  MOd  tills  to  Xb»  Ocnit  under 
oatli: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  have  been  In  solitary  confinement  for 
the  past  six  months  ...  I  have  slept  on 
the  floor  .  .  .  Although  we  should  have 
bftif  an  hour's  exercise  every  day,  there  were 
n\any  times  when  we  had  no  exercise  at 
aU  .  .  .  ". 

Q.  "Could  you  tell  his  Lordship  briefly 
under  what  circumstances  you  came  to  make 
the  stateooent?" 

A.  "I  was  interrogated,  I  was  forced  to 
make  certain  admissions  because  I  couldn't 
stand  the  strain  of  standing  on  my  feet  for 
hours  and  hours." 

Q.  "Can  you  estimate  for  His  Lordship  the 
approximate  period  that  you  were  made  to 
stand?" 

A.  "I  lost  track  of  time  completely.  It  Is 
difficvat  to  say.  My  mind  went  completely 
blank  at  times  .   .   .   And  as  a  result  .   .   ." 

Q.  "Yes?" 

A.  "Also  I  was  threatened  with  detenUon 
of  my  whole  family". 

Q.  "Now,  as  a  result  of  the  prolonged  period 
of  standing,  can  you  describe  the  particular 
events  that  took  place  and  that  affected  you, 
to  his  Lordship?" 

A.  "My  mind  went  completely  blank  and 
I  went  to  sleep  standing  and  I  had  a  sort  of 
a  dream  in  which  I  was  actually  speaking  to 
the  officers  who  were  interrogating  me,  in 
my  sleep,  and  afterwards  when  I  had  sort  of 
regained  my  senses,  I  was  interrogated  on 
this  dream  I  had  which  was  complete  non- 
sense. It  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
any  .  .  ."   (Court  intervenes) 

By  the  Court: 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  not  with  you  at  the 
moment.  You  fell  asleep  standing  and  you 
had  a  dream?" 

A.  "My  mind  went  blank,  I  bad  a  sort  of 
a  dream." 

Q.  "You  dreamt?" 

A.  "Yes,  and  in  this  dream  I  was  speak- 
ing to  the  officer  who  was  Interrogating  me". 

Q.  "Yes,  and  then?" 

A.  "And  when  I  regained  my  senses  I  was 
Interrogated  <m  this  dream". 

Q.  "Can  you  tell  his  Lordship  if  it  Is  at 
all  possible,  by  way  of  estimate  or  otherwise, 
how   long   this    interrogation". 

Q.  "The  Interrogation  went  on  for  five 
days  without  any  sleep". 

(Page  351  onwards  of  Record  In  State  t. 
Ndou) . 

Where  people  simply  vanish — where  there 
Is  a  virtual  aborgatlon  of  the  Rule  of  Law — 
Inevitably,  there  la  abuse  and  tyranny.  In 
circumstances  where  the  laws  give  such 
extraordinary  powers  to  the  police  and  the 
executive  authorities  and  the"  can  do  almost 
anything,  then  indeed  there  is  grave  concern 
and  good  reason  for  alarm,  when  no  less  than 
14  people  have  died  while  being  detained 
without  trial. 

Seven  of  these,  according  to  the  findings 
of  Inquesft  Courts,  were  suicidal  deaths.  One 
detainee  Jiunped  from  a  7th  floor  window  of 
a  room  where  he  was  being  interrogated. 
Magistrates  have  on  occasion  expressed 
doubts  on  the  cause  of  death.  In  some  cases, 
the  deaths  are  recorded  as  "due  to  natural 
causes" — ^these  have  included  detainees  who 
have  died  as  a  result  of  "faUing  in  the 
shower",  "falling  down  stairs",  "sUpping  on 
a  piece  of  bo^".  The  records  of  all  these 
deaths  speak  for  thunselves.  Except  in  one 
case  where  the  record  merely  reads: 

"An  unknown  man  died  on  an  unknown 
date  of  cause  unknown". 

His  death  was  disclosed  without  detail  In 
Parliament. 

Although  solitary  confinement  is  Itself  a 
punishment,  again  and  again  allegatlcxis 
have  been  made  In  Court  that  detainees  have 
been  tortured  after  their  arrest  and  during 
their  interrogation  by  the  Sec\irlty  PoUce. 
Only  a  few  eases  are  referred  to  here: 

1.  In  the  Stmte  t.  Tuhadeleni.  at  Pages 
699/600,  such  an  allegation  was  made  by 
Counsel  but  as  it  was  not  strictly  relevant 
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to  the  issues  before  the  Court,  no  enquiry 
was  made  into  the  allegation. 

2.  A  68-year  old  grandfather.  Gabriel 
Mbindi,  was  detained  in  May,  1967.  In  De- 
cember 1967,  it  was  alleged  in  Court  pro- 
ceedings by  numerous  of  the  detainees  who 
had  come  from  South  West  Africa,  that  they 
had  been  cruelly  and  brutally  assaulted,  sus- 
pended from  a  height  and  electrically 
shocked  by  members  of  the  Security  PoUce 
and  they  said  that  Gabriel  had  told  them 
that  he  was  assaulted  in  a  similar  way.  Two 
months  after  the  proceedings  were  brought, 
Gabriel  was  released  and  filed  an  Affidavit 
concerning  the  allegations.  Shortly  before 
the  case  was  to  l>e  heard  In  Court,  the  State 
paid  R3,000.00  to  avoid  further  costs  of  liti- 
gation but  none  of  the  allegations  concern- 
ing assault  were  withdrawn  and  the  State 
persisted  in  its  denials  of  these  allegations. 

3.  In  1966  Stephanie  Kemp  cued  for  al- 
leged assault  during  interrogation.  In  an 
out-of-Court  settlement,  she  was  paid  Rl.- 
000.00  by  the  Stete. 

One  cannot  detail  here  all  the  information 
on  the  subject,  but  one  must  ask  if  pro- 
cedural safeguards  protecting  liberty  were 
wanted,  why  were  they  not  written  into  the 
law?  Perhaps  one  can  only  conclude  with 
the  principle  of  law  that  a  man  intends  the 
natural  and  foreseeable  consequences  of  his 
actions.  Numerous  requests  to  appoint  a 
Conunisslon  of  Enquiry  Into  these  alleged 
abuses  of  police  power  liave  been  rejected 
although  today  Commissions  of  Enquiry 
have  been  appointed  almost  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat. 

The  lesson  of  the  PASS  LAWS  was  that 
people  become  unpeople.  Detainees  are  not 
looked  upon  as  people,  as  human  beings, 
but  as  threats  to  peace  and  security  and  It 
would  seem  that  there  la  no  great  concern 
for  their  treatment  But  what  are  these 
threats  to  peace?  What  do  the  facts  dis- 
close? 

1.  In  April  1968,  scores  of  people  were  ar- 
rested In  Victoria  West.  The  most  serious  al- 
legations were  made  against  them.  After  ten 
had  been  convicted  by  the  Magistrate  in  No- 
vember, an  appeal  was  lodged.  The  Judge 
President  In  acquitting  all  these  people,  se- 
verely criticised  the  Magistrate  for  accepting 
State  evidence  which  was  anything  but  con- 
vincing and  for  wrongly  rejecting  defence 
evidence  (Page  65  RM.  Survey  1969). 

2.  24  others  accused  from  the  same  place 
charged  with  sabotage,  were  acquitted  in 
September  1969,  as  the  State  had  insufficient 
evidence.  The  Judge  in  condemning  a  Secu- 
rity Police  spy,  X54,  said:  "It  made  a  person 
shudder  to  think  that  someone  like  X54 
could  be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  had 
an  Interest  In  the  arrest  of  member;  of  the 
public". 

It  did  not  compensate  the  accused  for  all 
the  losses  and  suffering  they  had  sustained 
for  17  months. 

3.  Tribesmen  from  Hebron  near  Pretoria 
were  arrested  and  detained  In  late  1968.  Of 
the  11  arrested,  two  died  (one  slipped  on  soap 
and  a  doctor  found  the  other  to  have  "sjam- 
bok and  other  wounds  of  assault  on  him"). 
Three  were  released  and  six  were  charged 
under  the  Sabotage  Act.  The  Judge  in  ac- 
quitting all  of  them  commented  on  the  poor 
material  the  State  had  to  prove  Its  case. 

4.  Also  at  the  end  of  1968,  ntimerous 
tribesmen  were  arrested  and  when  allega- 
tions of  unlawfxU  assaults  were  made  Im- 
plicating the  police,  the  charges  against  them 
were  withdrawn  and  they  were  detained  un- 
der the  Terrorism  Act.  In  September  1969, 
ten  were  charged  under  the  Terrorism  Act 
but  one  died  on  the  night  before  the  trial 
(it  was  stated  that  his  death  was  due  to  nat- 
ural causes).  Of  the  remaining  nine,  three 
were  acquitted  on  all  charges  and  six  pleaded 
guilty  to  attempted  murder,  a  simple  com- 
mon law  crime  for  which  they  received  an 
effective  one  year's  imprisonment. 
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5.  The  most  serious  and  li  iportant  case 
brought  tinder  the  Terrorism  Act  was  the 
trial  of  the  37  South  West  Africans.  They 
were  arrested  during  1966  and  1 967.  Ministers 
of  the  government  disclosed  tliat  they  were 
aware  of  certain  violence  pUnned  (Rand 
Dally  Mall  1  11 '66)— they  co  ild  well  have 
been  aware  of  this  as  a  result  of  the  very 
arrest  and  interrogation  of  the  e  South  West 
Africans  Nevertheless,  on  June  21st  1967,  the 
Terrorism  Act  was  promulga^  ed.  On  June 
22nd  the  Attorney-General  arnounced  that 
persons  would  be  charged  and  five  days  later 
37  South  West  Africans  were  ;harged.  They 
were  handed  a  foolscap  typed  >oolt.  41  pages 
m  length,  listing  offences  golr  g  back  as  far 
as  June.  1962.  In  view  of  the  ;  act  that  they 
had  already  been  arrested  prior  to  the  pass- 
lug  of  the  Act.  one  cannot  urderstand  why 
this  Act  was  passed  and  neede  I  to  deal  with 
the  accused.  Professor  Larson  jointed  out: 

"No  one  has  attempted  to  leny  the  fact 
that  this  Act  ( the  Terrorism  A<  t )  was  specif- 
ically passed  in  order  to  proeecjte  these  par- 
ticular defendants — all  of  vhose  alleged 
offences  were  committed  long  >efore  the  bill 
was  even  Introduced — the  Iden  that  an  Act 
can  be  passed  specifically  In  order  to  hang 
a  man  for  his  past  conduct  Is  so  Intensely 
repellant  to  elementary  conce;  >ts  of  law,  no 
amount  of  outside  condemns  Hon  can  add 
much  to  the  self  condemnation  of  the  statute 
itself". 

Could  one  have  a  stronger  condemnation 
of  a  law?  Can  there  have  been  any  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  law?  Well,  llste  i  to  the  words 
of  the  Judge  who  presided  in  hat  very  case. 
In  announcing  sentence,  he  said,  and  I 
quote : 

••But  In  my  opinion,  all  the  a  ccxised,  except 
N06.  21.  22  and  23,  are  guilty  or  common  laic 
crimes  apart  from  any  earlier  1  >gislatlon  that 
has  made  such  action  punlsbat  le." 

Previously,  he  had  underline  1  the  fact  that 
he  regarded  their  crimes  as  common  law 
crimes  and  Ignored  the  terrorism  charge.  He 
said: 

'I  will  .  .  .  take  into  accoun  ,  the  Common 
lAw  offences  which  the  accu  «d  have  been 
proved  to  have  committed  In  I  he  assessment 
of  the  appropriate  sentence,  tlth-ough  they 
icere  not  so  charged." 

Concerning  the  extent  of  thit  threat  of  the 
actions  of  the  accused,  the  Jfdge  said  they 
"were  feeble  and  without  the  {slightest  hope 
of  success."  Therefore,  when  p^llament  con- 
sidered and  enacted  the  Ter^rlsm  Act  In 
1967,  the  Minister  of  Justice  must  have 
known  he  already  had  ample  ei  Idence  to  con- 
vict these  defendants  of  Comn  on  Law  crimes 
under  laws  already  in  existent.  If  the  Ter- 
rorism Act  was  not  required  in  order  to  deal 
with  precisely  those  defen^lanu  against 
whom  the  Act  was  passed  a^d  whom  the 
Government  most  widely  blUe^  as  Terrorists, 
why  was  the  Act  necessary  a:  id  why  was  it 
pasised? 

May  one  not,  with  reason,  tsk:  Is  the  Act 
itself  not  an  act  of  terror? 

The  rights  of  White  and  Black  people  to- 
day are  sacrificed  to  a  secret  (  ollce  force  en- 
joying ever  widening  immun  ty  frcxn  Judi- 
cial restraint  and  enquiry. 

These  powers  are  given  to  :he  police  and 
executive  authorities  not  as  timporary  pow- 
ers to  meet  a  temporary  emergency.  These 
acts  are  now  part  of  the  permanent  law  In 
South  Africa.  They  can  be  enforced  and  acted 
upon  at  the  discretion  or  tbi!  whim  of  the 
police  or  the  executive  auth(rltles. 

••Under  a  system  which  rend  ers  any  citizen 
liable  to  interrogation  on  the 
of  a  police  officer,  abuse  and  tjyranny  are  in 
evitable. 

"Where  the  Jurisdiction  of 
enquire    into    the    detention 
ousted,  the  danger  Is  extreme  that  a  police 
officer  will  become  a  local  tyrai  t,  misusing  his 
powers   for  poUtlcal  or  perse  nal   ends, 
that  the  way  will  be  opened  tc 
the  evil  of  false  Informers. 
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(Johannesburg  Bar  Council,  April  29th. 
1963). 

Detention  without  trial  has  been  used  time 
and  again  for  persons  convicted  of  common 
law  crimes. 

Today  those  political  opponents  on  the 
right  of  the  Government,  who  now  fear  that 
these  arbitrary  powers  will  be  used  against 
them,  rightly  express  their  fears.  All  of  us 
have  reason  to  fear  the  abrogation  of  the 
Rule  of  Law  as  this  will  result  Inevitably  in 
totalitarianism. 

My  function  hereto  today  is  to  assist  you 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  in  the  search  for  the 
truth.  I  believe  that  one  must  work  hard 
to  ascertain  the  facts  and  to  find  the  truth. 
If  in  this  talk  I  have  made  you  aware  of 
some  facts,  I  have  achieved  my  objective. 
Furthermore,  If  I  also  provoke  you  into  in- 
vestigating further  for  yourselfes,  I  have 
achieved  more  success  than  I  could  have 
hoped  for  and  if  you  investigate  for  yourself. 
I  submit  to  you  that  you,  too,  will  be  very 
disturbed  by  what  you  find. 

You  must  determine  what  you  can  do.  You 
can  show  others  the  truth  and  tell  them 
what  you  have  learned.  You  and  all  of  you 
can  and  must  take  all  lawful  action  of  every 
kind  to  spread  the  truth  and  express  your 
wholehearted  condemnation  of  the  evil  that 
exists  in  South  Africa.  By  your  word  and 
your  action  you  must  encourage  others  to 
Join  in  unity  with  you  to  bring  about  what- 
ever chsmges  you  lawfully  can. 

Should  you  fall  to  act  or  even  refuse  to 
act,  your  inaction  and  your  silence  is  tanta- 
mount to  condonation  and  approval  and  you 
make  yourself  a  party  to  the  wrongs  per- 
petrated. 

If  you  disapprove  of  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted, then  you  must  act  .  .  .  To  vote  against 
the  Government  takes  but  6  minutes.  To 
obtain  and  publish  the  truth  takes  longer. 
To  organise  protests,  to  Join  others  and  en- 
courage all  lawful  protests  using  all  the  law- 
ful means  left  to  us.  involves  you  and  com- 
mits you  to  a  hard  and  long  struggle. 

It  is  a  struggle  with  which  you  may  be- 
come impatient  and  it  will  require  your  ded- 
ication, a  struggle  In  which  you  may  not  see 
results  and  you  will  require  faith.  Above  all. 
you  need  courage  and  determination  to  go 
on. 

But  to  know  that  such  evil  exists  and  to 
do  nothing  is  soul  destroying.  Change  will 
not  come  about  by  people  wishing  for  it,  but 
If  we  persist,  with  courage,  we  shall  overcome. 
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SGT.  KENNETH  R.  JONES.  ARBUTUS, 
DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    MAETUUrD 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Kenneth  R.  Jones,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  In- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Sgt.  Kznneth  R.  Joncs.  ABsurns,  Dies  In 
Vietnam 

First  Sgt.  Kenneth  R.  Jones.  USMC.  son 
of  Mrs.  Barbara  R.  Jones  and  the  late  Roland 
E.  Jones,  of  Sulphur  Springs  Road,  was  killed 
on  April  23  in  Vietnam. 

The  Defense  Department,  in  a  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Jones,  said  Sgt.  Jones  sustained  multiple 
shrapnel  wounds  from  a  hostile  explosive 
device  while  on  a  river  boat  patrol. 

Sgt.  Jones  whose  wife,  Ann  Partridge 
Jones,  lives  In  Beaufort,  S.C.,  grew  up  in 
Arbutus. 


He  attended  elementary  school  here  and 
Catonsville  Senior  High  School,  leaving  the 
latter  school  at  age  17  to  enlist  on  August  3. 
1951  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  serving 
his  third  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam.  He  had 
been  wounded  during  his  first  tour  there. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday, 
May  4,  In  Beaufort.  A  brother,  Lynn  Jones 
Shrlver.  of  Decatur,  Ga..  formerly  of  Arbutus, 
also  survives. 


HOW  ABOUT  MOM  AND  DAD? 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
outstanding  editorial  writers  in  my  dis- 
trict have  put  into  words  what,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  many  of  the  folks  in  my  district. 
Specifically — is  it  not  about  time  mom 
and  dad  did  a  little  investigating  on  their 
own? 

The  Independence  Daily  Reporter  edi- 
torial contains  this  food  for  thought: 

With  some  schools  shut  down  and  stiidents 
being  given  a  choice  of  attending  class  or 
talking  about  the  war  In  others,  no  wonder 
there's  belief  today  education  is  on  the 
downgrade  and  diplomas  mean  little.  .  .  . 
Isn't  it  time  mom  and  dad  got  into  this  act 
of  protesting?  Maybe  they  didn't  rear  their 
offspring  correctly.  But  It  isn't  too  late  to  try 
a  salvage  Job.  even  If  It  means  cleaning  out 
the  inadequates  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  these  institutions. 

And  the  El  Dorado  Times  reporting  on 
an  antiwar  rally  incident  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  which  caused  an  esti- 
mated $5,000  worth  of  damage,  candidly 
states: 

Isnt  it  about  time  that  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  students  around  the  state  began  asking 
their  darlings  in  school  Just  what  they  have 
to  show  for  the  hard -produced  education 
dollars  spent  In  their  behalf? 

I  insert  these  two  editorials  in  the 

Record  and  suggest  it  would  be  well 

worth  the  time  of  my  colleagues  to  read 

them: 

[Prom   the  Independence  Dally  Reporter, 

May  14,  1970] 

How   AsovT   Mom   and   Dad? 

Its  an  old  rule,  and  a  good  one.  If  Junior 
won't  behave  call  In  mom  or  dad.  or  l>oth. 
So  why  don't  our  college  and  university  ad- 
ministrators admit  their  failures  and  for 
one  week  Ixing  parents  of  the  students  to 
the  campus  to  see  Just  what  is  going  on? 

Would  Junior  and  little  Jane,  knowing 
their  parents  were  nearby,  stay  out  In  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning  throwing  rocks  at 
campus  buildings  or  bum  down  the  student 
union  their  folks  helped  to  pay  for? 

Would  the  college  administrators  and 
young  professors  mount  their  soapboxes,  stir 
a  crowd  of  students  into  frenzied  destruc- 
tiveness  and  threaten  the  Establishment  if 
the  taxpayers  were  there  looking  them  In 
the  eye? 

Would  an  ROTC  Review,  where  devoted 
patriotic  students  were  to  be  honored  for  a 
full  year's  work,  be  called  off  Just  to  satisfy 
a  few  If  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the 
ROTC  honorees  were  present  for  the  awards 
ceremony? 

Would  a  college  president  or  chancellor 
allow  the  cancellation  of  a  rule  sending 
grades  home  to  parents  U  he  had  to  account 
for  the  action  In  a  face  to  face  meeting  with 
the  parents? 
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It's  poealble  th»  entire  campus,  regardless 
of  Its  size  or  location,  would  settle  back  to 
normal  were  parents  brought  Into  the  pic- 
ture in  person. 

Disregarding  all  titles,  tenure  or  stature. 
If  there's  one  need  In  these  schools  of  higher 
learning  today  it's  to  explain  once  and  for 
all  to  all  those  present,  professors  and  stu- 
dents alike,  these  sUte  schools  belong  to 
the  taxpayers  who  buUt  them  and  are  now 
financing  them. 

If  the  governor,  tlie  board  of  regents,  the 
chancellors  or  presidents  can't  operate  these 
schools  properly  for  the  students  who  are 
really  seeking  an  education,  It's  high  time 
for  a  house  cleaning. 

The  general  pubUc.  mothers,  fathers  and 
all  others — are  fed  up  to  here  with  the  gen- 
eral climate  In  the  upper  educational  field. 
All  of  us  snickered  at  panty  raids  of  past 
springs.  But  there  are  no  snickers  now.  Prop- 
erty they  helped  bring  about  la  being  de- 
stroyed. 

With  some  schools  shut  down  and  students 
being  given  a  choice  of  attending  class  or 
talking  about  the  war  in  others,  no  wonder 
there's  belief  today  education  Is  on  the  down- 
grade and  college  diplomas  mean  little. 

What's  being  done  about  classwork  and 
absenteeism  for  those  who  have  regressed  to 
their  childhood  ways  of  throwing  pocka  at 
windows,  burning  down  buildings,  going 
without  baths,  shying  away  from  barbers, 
smoking  pot  and  drinking  beer? 

Isnt  it  time  mom  and  dad  got  Into  this 
act  of  protesting?  Maybe  they  didn't  rear 
their  offspring  correctly.  But  It  Isn't  too 
late  to  try  to  salvage  the  Job,  even  If  It  means 
cleaning  out  the  Inadequate*  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  these  InsUtutlons. 

|Prom  the  El  Dorado  Times,  May  11.  1970) 
Just  A  "MmoB"  I»cid«nt 

One  of  the  "minor"  Incidents  of  Rebellion 
Week  occurred  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
Kansas  University's  Military  Science  build- 
ing After  an  anti-war  rally  which  attracted 
an  estimated  800  persons,  a  smaller  group  of 
200-300,  evidently  feeling  the  evening  de- 
served another  fllUp  moved  to  the  building 
described. 

There  they  picked  up  stones  wherever  they 
could  find  them  and  hurled  them  through 
glass  windows  and  doors.  When  the  stores  of 
ammunition  grew  low,  they  moved  cement 
blocks  from  a  building  project  nearby  and 
Indulged  In  the  hard  labor  of  breaking  these 
up  Into  sizes  suitable  for  throwing.  Cost  of 
this  spree  was  an  estimated  (3,500  for  the 
glass  and  another  tl.500  for  the  clean-up. 

ThU  was  Just  an  Idle  act  of  vandalism. 
The  young  toughs  have  the  feeling  they  can 
do  as  they  please  on  the  Hill — and  act  ac- 
cordingly. The  Lawrence  Journal-World  re- 
ported that  campus  security  men  and  offi- 
cials In  plain  clothes  circulated  In  the  crowd. 
Lawrence  police  officers  were  not  Informed 
of  this  disgraceful  happening  apparently  be- 
cause "campus  officials  feared  uniformed 
men  might  drastically  escalate  the  situation." 

There  were  cries  of  "bum  the  building" 
from  members  of  this  mob,  but  strangely 
enough  the  torch  was  not  applied. 

This  ugly  Incident  was  added  to  the  nu- 
merous others  which  have  characterized  the 
recent  dlsorderllness  and  violence  occurring 
in  LawTence.  It  Indicates  that  the  "turn  the 
other  cheek"  policy  toward  student  rioters 
has  not  accomplished  Its  ends.  The  sched- 
uled ROTC  review  has  been  called  off  which 
Governor  Docking  deplores  strongly.  The 
final  term  of  the  University  schedule  has 
been  grievously  Interrupted — if  not  alto- 
gether wiped  out. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  students  around  the  state  begin  ask- 
ing their  darlings  in  scliool  Just  what  they 
have  to  show  for  the  hard-produced  educa- 
tion dollars  spent  in  their  behalf  7 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FREIGHT  FORWARDING  A  PICTURE 
OUT  OP  FOCUS 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MABTI^NS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small 
businessman  and  the  millions  of  citizens 
who  depend  on  him  for  employment  need 
immediate  relief  from  the  cost  spiral  In 
freight  movements.  Larger  businesses,  in- 
sofar as  they  require  small  shipment 
service,  are  likewise  aware  of  this  need. 

The  remarks  of  Commissioner  John  W. 
Bush,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, before  the  annual  Washington 
meeting  on  May  13,  of  the  Freight  For- 
warders Institute  relate  to  the  role  of  the 
regulated  freight  forwarder  in  contrib- 
uting to  the  solution  of  existing  small 
shipment  problems. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  a  bill.  H  Jl.  10293. 
and  am  convinced  that  it  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  generating 
healthy  competition.  For.  like  Commis- 
sioner Bush.  I  believe  the  picture  of  the 
freight  forwarder  today  is,  Indeed,  oat  of 
focus. 

I  insert  Commissioner  Bush's  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Frzicht  Fobwardino  a  Pictttrk  Otrr  op 
Focus 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  members  of  the  Freight  Forwarders 
Institute.  Instead  of  a  formal  speech  I  plan 
simply  to  make  a  few  comments  and  observa- 
tions and  perhaps.  If  time  permits,  to  ex- 
change some  points  of  view  with  you.  I  have 
entitled  my  remarks  today  very  otmply — 
"Freight  Forwarding  a  Picture  Out  of  Focus." 

This,  1  understand,  is  your  annual  Wash- 
ington meeting,  designed  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  your  membership  In  touch 
with  what  Is  going  on  In  Washington  as  for 
the  transaction  of  Industry  business.  It  seems 
an  appropriate  time  for  such  a  meeting.  Three 
days  from  now.  on  May  16.  your  regulatory 
statute.  Part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  will  mark  Its  28th  blrtJi  date.  Possibly  a 
little  reflection  on  the  history  of  that  act 
and  Its  Impact  on  your  Industry  would  be  In 
order. 

I  believe  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Commis- 
sion and  Its  key  staff  members  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  who  manage  the 
Industries  which  the  Commission  regulates. 
Regulation,  after  all.  Is  not  a  mechanical 
process.  No  computer  has  yet  been  devised  to 
"provide  for  fair  and  Impartial  regulation  of 
all  modes  of  transportation",  which  is  one  of 
the  alms  of  our  national  transportation 
policy.  Regulation  Is  administered  by  people 
and  It  Involves  Informed  Judgment  as  well 
as  expertness  In  the  technicalities  and  intri- 
cacies of  laws  and  rules  and  regulations.  But 
also,  informed  Judgment  requires  first-hand, 
working  knowledge  of  how  the  many  facets 
of  the  industry  we  regulate  operate.  This 
simply  cannot  be  learned  from  reports, 
studies,  records  of  cases,  or  other  stacks  of 
paper  neatly  arranged  on  an  office  desk. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  school  of 
thought  which  holds  that  the  regfulators  and 
the  regulated  should  be  isolated  from  each 
other.  Some  people  may  think  It  Is  possible 
that  Just  and  reasonable  regulation  could 
be  formulated  In  an  Ivory  tower,  but  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  and  Imprac- 
tical, to  try  to  understand  and  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  lU'oblems  of  the  transporta- 
tion Industries  with  nothing  more  to  go  on 
than  what  can  be  absorbed  in  a  host  of  for- 
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mal   proceedings.   One   picture   is   WMth   a 
thousand  words! 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  important  for 
those  of  us  In  the  regulatory  field  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  people  who  make 
up  the  freight  forwarder  Industry;  because 
your  Industry  Is,  I  believe,  the  least  known 
and  understood  of  the  regulated  common 
carrier  Industries.  I  do  not  say  that  In  a  dis- 
paraging sense  nor  do  I  suggest  that  the 
people  who  manage  your  Institute  have  been 
derelict  In  their  duty  to  Inform  the  public 
about  the  business  of  freight  forwarding. 
But,  I  tnvtst  say  that  yours  Is  not  the  easiest 
of  the  transportation  agencies  to  compre- 
hend. I  am  sure  your  attorneys  are  fully  at- 
tuned to  having  the  question  put  to  them  by 
persons  whom  they  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect should  know  the  answer:  "Now  tell  us. 
what  U  a  freight  forwarder?" 

The  people  who  sell  your  freight  service 
to  the  shipping  public  probably  do  not  en- 
counter that  question  because  they  are  deal- 
ing with  the  people  who  know  what  a  freight 
forwarder  Is  and  what  he  does.  But,  when  It 
comes  to  selling  the  Idea  that  your  Indus- 
try has  problems  in  other  areas  which  need 
to  be  solved  the  matter  Is  more  complex. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  the  definition  of  a 
freight  forwarder  as  it  appears  in  section 
402(a)  (5)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
I  doubt  if  the  moat  astute  of  lawyers  could 
read  that  definition  for  the  first  time  and 
then  tell  anyone  all  that  a  freight  forwarder 
is  and  does.  Indeed,  as  aU  of  you  know,  legal 
Issues  concerning  the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  one  or  another  of  the  provisions  of 
the  definition  still  arise  after  28  years  of 
regulation.  The  difficulty  Is  that  the  defini- 
tion does  not  conjure  up  a  picture  In  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
Congress  to  write  a  very  detailed  definition 
of  a  railroad,  becatise  the  very  term  raises 
a  picture  of  a  loc(»notlve  and  cars  and  tracks. 
The  same  Is  true  of  a  truck  or  bus  or  steam- 
ship. 

Freight  forwarding  is  not  so  easily  de- 
scribed or  pictured.  Freight  forwarding  Is 
a  service  based  upon  a  method  of  doing 
things.  It  Is  a  very  important  method  be- 
cause It  results  in  a  rather  pure  form  of  co- 
ordination, but  It  Is  not  sell-deflnlng.  And 
although  forwarders  are  almost  as  old  as 
transiMrtatlon  Itself  the  forwarding  method 
Is  not  yet  as  well  understood  as  It  ought  to 
be.  For  one  thing.  It  Is  a  rather  simple  mat- 
ter to  Imitate  the  forwarder  method,  and 
the  Industry  does  have  Its  Imitators.  The 
basic  Ingjedlent  of  common  carrier  freight 
forwarding  Is  the  assumption  of  full  respon- 
slMllty  to  the  person  for  whom  goods  are  be- 
ing carried  In  forwarder  service. 

If  a  person  performing  forwarder  service 
claims  not  to  be  In  the  business  for  profit 
and  disavows  responsibility  he  can  do  exactly 
what  a  regulated  forwarder  does  and  yet 
escape  regulation. 

In  some  cases  It  has  been  found  by  the 
Cozxunlsslon  and  by  the  courts  that  some  of 
these  persons  were  not  telling  the  truth 
when  they  said  they  did  not  make  a  profit 
and  undertook  to  avoid  the  responsibility 
which  regulation  Imposes  upon  common  car- 
rier forwarders. 

Possibly  because.  In  the  language  of  the 
statutory  definition,  freight  forwarders  "uti- 
lize" other  types  of  common  carriers  In  the 
performance  of  their  own  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  service,  there  persists,  even 
to  this  day.  scone  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing about  the  true  status  of  freight 
forwarders.  I  personally  have  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  In  understanding  that  freight 
forwarders  are  common  carriers  In  every  sense 
of  that  term.  But.  I  frequently  hear  It  said 
that  while  freight  forwarders  are  common 
carriers  In  relation  to  the  public,  they  are 
shippers  insofar  as  other  carriers  are  con- 
cerned. 
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1  find  two  things  wrong  wit 
ment.  First.  It  Is  not  a  practical 
lion,  and  second.  It  does  not 
nlficance    whlcb    most    of    the 
make  the  statement  attach  to 
amine   the   matter.   The   recor< 
when  freight  forwarders  were 
regulation  in  1942.  the 
and  the  then  young  trucking 
In  effect  one  of  the  most  ext 
of  through  service  based  on 
joint  arrangements  between 
uies  that   had   been  developet 
time.  Under  the  scheme  of  re 
Congress  then  adopted.  Joint 
forwarders  and  motor  csj'riers 
ized,  but  on  a  temporary  basis 
establishment    of   so>called 
distribution  rates"  by  the  mottJr 
take    the    place    of    Joint 
rates. 

For  some  reason  the  original 
plan  did  not  work  and  after 
authority   had  been  extended 
the  Act   was  amended,  in   1951 
spects: 

First,  the  definition  of  a  frei^h 
was   amended   by   adding   the 
common    carrier"    to    the 
aecond.  section  409  was  amened 
vide  for  contracts  between  frel^t 
and  motor  carriers,  which 
Ing  to  the  legislative  history 
effect  as  Joint  rates  and  divlsic^ 
ally.  I  think  there  is  some 
about  the  so-called  450-mile 
lorwarder-motor  carrier  contrac|ts 
tatlon    applies    only    to 
freight  moving  between  forwarder 
Insofar  as  less-than-truckload 
cerned,  there  Is  no  mileage 
soever. 

So  it  Is  quite  clear  that  freig|i 
do  not  assume  a  shipper 
the  thousands  of  motor  carriei^ 
they  interchange  freight  and 
assumed  such  a  relationship 
said,  a  frequently  repeated 
the  shipper  status  of  forwarde^ 
to  other  carriers  is  not  really 

And.  even  If  it  could  be 
some  reepects  freight  forwardei-s 
existing  plan  of  the  law.  step  irjto 
role  of  a  shipper  as  to  some 
they   utilize,   that   fact   does 
significance  which  some  people 

There  is  nothing  inherent  1 
t*r    of  freight    forwarders 
Congress.  (»■,  in  my  opinion,  th< 
from  permitting  them  to  make 
contractual  arrangements  with 
which  seem  practical  and  in 
terest.   Witness   the   fact   that 
consistently  authorized  contra(^ 
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Purthermore.  the  Commission 
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that  authorization.  And  yet 
that  this  makes  shippers  of 
riers  and  water  carriers  or  thi 
right    to   ship   at   tariff    rates 
should  be  deprived  of  the  right 
rates  with  the  railroads. 

I  know  that  in  times  in  the 
dustry  has  sought  changes  in 
pattern  designed  to  put  freight 
a  more  nearly  equal  competitli- 
the  field  of  transportation.  It 
that  the  kind  of  confusion  ab4ut 
of  freight  forwarders  which  I 
cussing   has   bad   an   imports 
the  outcome  of  your  efforts, 
has  not  been  all  that  you  could 
There   is  pending  In  Congress 
legislation  which  would  au 
to  publish  rates  available  to 
carriers.  Including  freight 
know,  the  Conunlssion  has  stated 
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on  that  legislation.  In  substance,  a  majority 
of  the  Commission  opposes  the  bill  In  its 
present  format  because  it  thinks  the  whole 
matter  should  be  considered  In  a  broader 
format  and  resolved  only  In  the  light  of  a 
rather  comprehensive  Investigation  of  all  of 
the  relevant  facts. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  think  that  all 
it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  say  with  respect 
to  your  pending  legislation  is  that  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  following  statement 
which  appears  in  Chairman  Stafford's  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Intei-state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
on  that  legislation: 

"Certainly,  the  freight  forwarders  have 
proved  that  they  fulfill  a  need  that  the  ship- 
pers of  this  country  have  urgently  required, 
and  in  the  performance  of  their  services  we 
believe  the  freight  forwarders  should  be  en- 
couraged to  operate  as  efficiently  and  as 
economically  as  possible.  Moreover.  In  com- 
peting with  motor  carriers,  as  they  do,  the 
freight  forwarders  certainly  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  any  artificial  or  possibly 
obsolete  restralnu.  The  time  has  come,  and 
the  Commission  recognizes  it.  when  fictions 
must  not  be  continued,  and  ser\ice  to  the 
shipper  must  be  paramount,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act." 

Not  only  has  the  time  come  to  abandon 
fictions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  providing 
for  the  shippers  of  the  country  the  best 
transportation  that  we  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing— the  time  has  long  since  passed.  I 
personally  believe,  and  I  speak  solely  for 
myself  and  not  for  the  Commission,  that  the 
fiction  that  freight  forwarders  have  a  status 
that  is  not  quite  that  of  full  common  car- 
riers was  Intended  by  Congress  to  be  dis- 
pelled 20  years  ago.  and  that  the  confusion 
that  still  exists  ought  to  be  swept  aside. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  common  car- 
rier amendment  to  Part  IV  of  the  Act  in  I960 
it  did  so  in  the  light  of  a  good  deal  of  testi- 
mony about  the  status  of  forwarders.  Let 
me  read  you.  In  conclusion,  what  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce said  in  its  report  on  that  legislation. 
The  following  Is  from  House  report  No.  3489- 
81st  Congress,  2nd  session  to  accompany  H.R. 
5967  which  was  enacted  December  20,  1950: 

"Therefore  to  describe  freight  forwarders 
as  common  carriers,  as  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  bill  proposes  to 
do.  does  not  change  the  status  which  they 
have  always  had.  but  simply  recognizes  that 
status  by  statutory  law.  This  will  remove 
any  anomaly  and  confusion  regarding  the 
status  of  freight  forwarders  and  make  clear 
that  they  have  the  status  of  common  car- 
riers." 

That  is  about  as  clear  as  the  matter  could 
be  expressed  in  the  English  language.  For 
me  it  leaves  no  confusion  about  the  status 
of  freight  forwarders  as  common  carriers — 
simply  because  I  believe  I  understand  what 
the  Congress  said — and  because  I  think  Con- 
gress said  what  it  intended  to  say — and  that 
It  meant  what  It  said. 
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TRIBUTE  TO   ARTHUR   GRIFFIN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  too  often  the  vital  and  time- 
consuming  effort  given  by  many  of  our 
most  conscientious  citizens  to  local  com- 
munity service  goes  unrecognized  and 
unrewarded.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  rectify  that  situation  at  least 


in  response  to  one  such  public  servant, 
Arthur  Griffin,  mayor  of  Lawndale,  Calif. 

Arthur  Griffin,  like  so  many  of  Cali- 
fornia's citizens,  was  born  "back  East" — 
in  Georgia — but  moved  to  California  as  a 
child.  He  got  his  education  in  the  local 
schools,  getting  a  B.S.  In  pharmaceutical 
chemistry.  Like  so  many  other  men,  he 
took  time  off  from  his  education  to  serve 
his  counti-y  during  World  War  11.  He 
spent  3 '2  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  serving 
in  the  Pacific  theater.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  in  October  of  1945.  After 
graduation  he  went  into  business  for 
himself,  owning  and  operating  Griffin 
Pharmacy  from  1951  to  1962  and  Art's 
Drugmart  from  1963  to  the  present. 

Arthur  Griffin  has  long  been  devoted 
to  public  service.  His  list  of  memberships 
is  lengthy.  Among  them  are  the  Lawn- 
dale  Chamber  of  Commerce,  South  Bay 
and  California  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tions, Lawndale  Masonic  Lodge,  Will 
Rogers  PTA,  Lawndale  Rotary  Club, 
Lawndale  Good  Government  League,  In- 
ter-City Highway  Commission,  South 
Bay  Councilman's  Association,  67th  As- 
sembly District  Democratic  Council,  and 
the  17th  Congressional  District  Demo- 
cratic Council.  He  is  now  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  as  president  of  the  Lawndale 
Coordinating  Council.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  Good  Government  League,  and  the 
17th  Assembly  District  Democratic  Coun- 
cil; and  was  charter  treasurer  of  the 
Rotary  Club.  In  the  area  of  community 
service,  he  has  done  excellent  work  in 
campaigns  for  the  Boy  Scouts  and  com- 
munity chest  and  is  a  member  of  the 
advisoi-y  council.  California  State  College 
at  Dominguez  Hills. 

In  1966,  he  ran  for  the  office  of  city 
councilman  for  Lawndale  and  was  elected 
with  the  second  highest  number  of  votes. 
In  April  of  1969,  he  became  mayor  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  ever  since. 
This  year  he  has  decided  not  to  seek  re- 
election. This  decision  will  give  him  more 
time  with  his  wife,  Marilyn,  and  his  four 
children,  Judy,  Sandra,  Lynn,  and  Den- 
nis. 

I  am  sure  so  dedicated  a  citizen  as  Ar- 
thur Griffin  can  be  counted  on  to  con- 
tinue the  fine  work  he  has  been  doing  In 
community  service.  Too  often  the  per- 
sonal efforts  on  the  local  level  of  our 
citizens— effoi-ts  that  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  us  all — go  imrecognized.  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  citizens  of  Lawndale  in 
I>aying  tribute  to  Arthur  Griffin  and 
thank  him  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  his  community. 


HATE  THE  SOUTH'  SUBSIDIZED 
TAX  FREE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOITISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax- 
free  Ford  Foundation  has  now  assumed 
new  leadership  in  advancing  the  "hate 
the  South '  educational  program. 

The  "Andersonvllle  Trial,"  a  2-hour- 
and-22-minute  story  about  a  Confeder- 
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ate  prison  camp,  produced  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  has  already  been  shown  on 
channel  26,  'WETA,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Is  to  appear  on  149  other  so-called 
public  education  television  stations 
aroimd  our  Nation.  Many  will  remem- 
ber that  it  was  channel  26,  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  tax-free  Ford  Foundation 
funds  which  recently  fired  its  $50,000-a- 
year  newcaster  because  his  wife  went  to 
work  in  Washington  for  a  southerner. 

If  it  was  not  the  desire  and  intent  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  continue  its 
vindictive  attack  against  the  South  and 
southern  people  by  promoting  the  "An- 
dersonville  Trial,"  then  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation people  need  only  prove  their  im- 
partiality by  producing  the  "Birth  of  a 
Nation,"  the  tragic  and  suppressed  story 
of  Americans  who  lived  in  the  South 
during  the  Reconstruction  Era  following 
the  Civil  War.  It  is  imthinkable  and 
anti-American  that  any  tax-free  educa- 
tional f  oimdation  such  as  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation would  consider  resurrecting  the 
events  of  over  100  years  ago  to  revive 
past  hatreds  and  prejudices.  Their  un- 
thinkable action  can  only  serve  to  re- 
divide  our  coimtry  at  a  time  when  our 
coimtry  cries  desperately  for  unity  of 
people  and  preservation  of  the  Union. 

If  the  "Andersonvllle  Trial"  is  exem- 
plary of  the  explosive  and  detrimental 
caliber  of  entertainment  to  be  expected 
from  the  public  tax-supported  television 
networks,  ETA,  I  feel  confident  that  peo- 
ple will  demand  that  I  not  vote  any  ad- 
ditional appropriations  nor  special  con- 
cessions for  this  tax-free  controlled  and 
subsidized  media. 

"The  Andersonvllle  Trial"  is  educa- 
tional and  a  public  service?  For  whom?  I 
include  a  story  and  remarks  by  an  enter- 
tainment critic  as  appeared  in  the  local 
newspapers  to  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  17,  19701 

DiSTINGtnSHED  DRAMA  ON  THE  TV  SCREEN 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

"The  Andersonvllle  Trial,"  a  stunning 
production  with  a  cast  of  frontline  actors 
running  nearly  2'^  hours  without  commer- 
cial Interruption,  will  bring  distinguished 
drama  to  the  television  screen  tonight. 

It  will  be  seen  from  8:30  to  11  p.m.  on 
Channel  26  and  149  other  public  TV  sta- 
tions. 

"The  Andersonvllle  Trial"  Is  the  first  offer- 
ing of  Lewis  Preedman's  Hollywood  Televi- 
sion Theatre,  operating  under  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Preedman  Is  a  veteran 
producer  of  television  drama,  including  the 
fondly  remembered  "DuPont  Show  of  the 
Month"  and  the  superior  "Play  of  the  Week" 
series  that  began  with  Judith  Anderson's 
memorable  "Medea." 

"The  Andersonvllle  Trial"  runs  for  two 
hours  and  22  minutes  and  was  produced 
at  a  cost  of  9100,000.  If  that  seems  high,  just 
remember  that  $100,000  will  buy  exactly  35 
minutes  of  laughs  In  Just  one  episode  of 
"Here's  Lucy." 

The  cast  was  willing  to  work  for  minimum 
scale  In  "Andersonvllle."  One  big  reason  for 
accepting  the'  minimum  wages  was  that  the 
actors  wanted  to  work  with  actor-turned-dl- 
rector  George  C.  Scott.  Others  wanted  to 
work  In  this  show  becavise  It  had  "good  mate- 
terlal"  and  "time  to  rehearse." 

Director  Scott,  In  an  Interview  with  Cecil 
Smith  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Preed- 
man (telecast  last  Sunday),  emphasized 
that  this  "Is  not  a  TV  production.  We  Just 
took  the  play  as  it  was.  We  may  have  cut 
a  paragraph  or  two."  Nothing  was  cut  from 
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the  final  script  that  Saul  Levitt  wrote  for 
Broadway  ii.  1959.  On  Broadway,  the  role  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  (prosecutor)  was  played 
by  Scott. 

Scott  would  like  to  "phase  out"  his  career 
as  an  actor  and  move  to  directing  and  pro- 
ducing. He  will  go  to  London  In  May  to  ap- 
pear in  "Jane  E>Te"  for  director  Delbert 
Mann  and  expects  to  direct  a  movie  In  New 
York  this  summer  for  David  Sussklnd.  He 
feels  that  an  actor  "can  make  a  contribu- 
tion" to  a  dramatic  production  but  a  direc- 
tor "can  make  a  much  greater  contribu- 
tion, can  be  part  of  the  whole  process.  The 
director  has  much  more  to  give." 

In  directing  "Andersonvllle,"  Scott  avoids 
the  most  common  mistake  that  actors  make 
as  directors.  He  did  not  try  to  have  William 
Shatner  play  the  prosecutor  as  It  had  been 
played  by  George  C.  Scott.  Shatner's  por- 
trayal Is  less  sardonic  and  his  doubts,  late 
in  the  play,  come  through  much  broader. 

"The  Andersonvllle  Trial"  Is  not  light 
drama.  Most  viewers  will  be  feeling  Its  Im- 
pact hours  after  it  Is  over.  It  Is  a  play  with- 
out answers  Each  viewer  will  have  to  decide 
for  himself  the  guilt  of  Confederate  Capt. 
Henry  Wlrz.  He  commanded  a  prisoner-of- 
war  stockade  at  Andersonvllle.  Ga.,  where 
14.000  Union  soldiers  died. 

"I  was  only  carrying  out  orders,"  he  pleads. 
Just  as  Adolf  Elchmann  pleaded  In  Israel  a 
hundred  years  later. 

During  the  climactic  28-minute  cross  ex- 
amination, Wlrz  Is  asked,  repeatedly,  wiiy  he 
couldn't  have  the  strength  to  disobey  the 
orders  that  came  from  a  Confederate  gen- 
eral. Wrenched  from  him.  In  final  pain,  is 
the  defense:  "I  did  not  have  that  feeling  of 
strength  inside.  I  could  not  disobey." 

The  moral  issue  remains  with  us  and  play- 
wright Levitt  refuses  to  provide  an  easy 
answer. 

The  play  closes  with  an  exchange  between 
the  defense  attorney  and  the  prosecutor.  The 
defense  attorney  points  out  that  the  trial 
"hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  real  world." 

"Men  will  go  on  as  they  are,  subject  to 
powers  and  authorities,  and  how  are  we  going 
to  change  that  slavery  when  It's  of  man's 
very  nature?"  he  asks.  "We  redecorate  the 
beast  In  all  sorts  of  political  coats,  hoping 
that  we  change  lilm,  but  Is  he  to  be 
changed?" 

The  prosecutor  answers,  softly:  "We  try. 
We  try." 

Scott  has  built  a  marvelous  kind  of  ten- 
sion Into  this  drama  of  dilemma  and  he  has 
drawn  some  superb  performances  from  his 
cast. 

Shatner  is  excellent,  as  usual.  His  Col. 
Chipman  begins  as  a  man  of  fire  and  wrath. 
Intent  on  punishing  the  man  responsible  for 
Andersonvllle.  He  parades  a  tale  of  inhu- 
manity: the  filth,  the  hunger,  the  overcrowd- 
ing, the  desperation,  the  death  and  even 
cannibalism. 

But  In  the  Henry  Wlrz  brilliantly  played 
by  Richard  Basehart,  the  prosecutor  has  a 
formidable  opponent.  For  each  charge,  except 
for  man's  moral  responsibility  to  a  fellow 
human  being,  there  Is  an  answer.  Basehart's 
Wlrz  can  only  repeat  the  tortured  answer 
that  he  had  an  "overwhelming  responsibil- 
ity." 

Director  Scott  must  be  given  part  of  the 
credit  for  the  two  most  \mexi>ected  perform- 
ances m  this  drama.  The  first  Is  from  Jack 
Cassldy  as  defense  counsel  and  the  other  \s 
from  young  Michael  Burns  as  the  shell- 
shocked.  19-year-old  Union  soldier  named 
Davidson. 

Cassldy  has  been  around  for  years,  known 
mainly  for  his  1,000-watt  smile,  his  deUght 
In  posturing  and  his  marvelous  profile.  In 
"The  Andersonvllle  Trial,"  he  Is  a  disciplined, 
professional  actor.  His  playing  of  Otis  Baker 
Is  a  mixture  of  controlled  anger,  cool  legal 
tactics  and  genuine — If  sometimes  question- 
ing— compassion. 

Burns  has  been  around  television  since  he 
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landed  a  role  In  "It's  a  Man's  World"  In  1962. 
In  the  Intervening  years  he  has  aged  Uttle 
and  has  matured  greatly.  This  Is  his  finest 
performance,  one  of  those  rare  moments  on 
television  that  will  be  remembered. 

Another  familiar  face,  in  an  unfamiliar 
role.  Is  that  of  Cameron  Mitchell.  Usually, 
he's  the  brawling  Buck  Catmon  on  "The  High 
Chaparral."  Here  he  Is  MaJ.  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
lace, the  Judge  at  this  military  trial.  (Wal- 
lace later  was  to  become  governor  of  New 
Mexico  when  Billy  the  Kid  was  running  loose 
and  was  to  write  "Ben  Hur.")  Cameron 
Mitchell  has  found  many  sides  to  Lew  Wal- 
lace, a  rather  startling  contrast  to  the  one 
dimensional  Buck  Cannon. 

Viewers  may  be  In  for  another  surprise 
with  the  appearance  of  Buddy  Ebsen  as  Dr. 
John  C.  Bates,  physician  at  the  Andersonvllle 
Stockade.  Ebsen  Is  usually  see  as  Jed  Clam- 
pett  In  "The  Beverly  HlllbllUes."  In  'Ander- 
sonvllle," he  brings  dignity  to  the  role  of  Dr. 
Bates. 

On  and  on  runs  the  list  of  fine  perform- 
ances, for  there  Is  neither  a  weak  character 
nor  a  bad  characterization  In  this  long  pro- 
duction. Scott  has  also  managed  to  avoid  the 
Immobility  that  often  goes  with  a  one-set. 
courtroom  drama.  The  camera  direction  is 
fiuld.  deliberately  saving  the  dramatic  close- 
up  for  the  most  Intense  moments. 

"What  we  do  with  television,"  Preedman 
has  explained,  "Is  to  take  the  theater  patron 
where  he  would  Uke  to  be.  That  Is.  at  special 
moments,  we  bring  him  right  on  the  stage 
and  let  him  look  closely  at  what's  going  on." 

Several  notable  character  actors  will  be 
seen  sitting  around,  without  a  single  line  to 
speak.  This  group  Includes  such  fine  per- 
formers as  Philip  Bourneuf ,  Bert  Freed,  Alan 
Hale  and  Charles  McGraw. 

"They  lent  their  presence,"  said  Preed- 
man. '"They  dressed  up  the  production." 

A  final  note  mvist  be  a  personal  one.  Over 
the  past  17  years,  I  have  seen  nearly  all  of 
the  quality  drama  that  television  has  of- 
fered. TV  did  begin  with  a  theatrical  tradi- 
tion and  once  there  were  12  hourly  dramatic 
productions  each  week.  Now  TV  has  a  mo- 
tion picture  orientation  and  while  this  may 
give  the  medium  a  broader  appeal,  it  does 
not  give  TV  the  same  Impact  that  It  once 
had. 

Over  tboee  17  years,  perhaps  a  dozen 
dramatic  productions  have  been  truly  mem- 
orable becoming  a  permanent  part  of  one's 
life.  None,  however,  quite  reached  the 
heights  that  you  will  find  In  "The  Ander- 
sonvllle Trial." 

The  cast  ifor  the  Hollywood  Television 
Theatre's  production,  "The  Andersonvllle 
Trial."  being  telecast  tonight  8:30  to  11 
p.m.   (Channel  26)   Includes: 

Ambrose   Spencer John   Anderson 

Henrv  Wlrz Richard  Basehart 

Dr.  Ford - --.Whit  Blsell 

Davidson Michael    Burns 

Otis  Baker Jack  Cassldy 

Dr.  John  C.  Bates Buddr  Ebsen 

Jasper  Culver Lou  Frlzzel 

Major   Hosmer.. Wright   King 

Gen.  Lew  Wallace Cameron  Mitchell 

James  W.  Gray Albert  Salmi 

Lt.  Col.  N.  P.  Chipman William  Shatner 

Chandler Harry    Townes 


THE  NURSING  HOME  SITUATION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society 
has  urged  that  the  nursing  home  situa- 
tion be  looked  at  closely,  with  an  em- 
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phasis  on  enforcement  ac  ion  against 
violators  of  State  regulation ; 

The  action  followed  public  ation  by  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  a  seri  ;s  of  articles 
on  nui-sing  homes  and  exanination  by 
officers  of  the  Medical  Soc  ety  of  Mil- 
waukee County  of  a  nurnbef  of  nuising 
home  Inspection  reports. 

I  should  like  to  commend 
community  for  its  interest 
home  conditions,  and  insert 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  story 
council's  action.  I  think 
cent  development  in  my  iKjme 
further   evidence   of   the 
Congress  to  take  action 
ministration  of  laws  relatini ; 
of  the  elderly  in  nursing  hopie 

The  article  follows: 

Medical  Sociztt  Urges  Kursino 
Home  Probe 


the  medical 
in  nursing 
this  May  11 
reporting  the 
most  re- 
State  is 
i^ecessity   for 
unify   ad- 
to  the  care 
facilities. 
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(By  Oene  Cunningb^m 

The  council  of  the  Wisconsin 
Society  tirged  Sunday  that  the 
situation  in  the  state  be  lnv< 
an  emphasis  on  enforcement 
violators  of  state  regulations 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Callan 
of  the  society,  praised  The 
tlnel  for  its  recent  series  of 
Ing  homes  and  thanked  The 
half  of  the  society  for  Its 
in  nursing  home  conditions. 

The  Sentinel's  eight  part 
on   nursing   homes   it   has 
were  reprinted  by  the  medicijl 
distributed  earlier  to  the  more 
bers  of  the  council  for  study 
their  meeting  held  here 

In  addition  to  urging  an 
the  nursing  home  problem, 
proved  by  the  council  Includeb 
participate  in  committee  actloi . 
partment  of  Health  and  Socia 
nursing  home  Interests  in  a 
the  problem." 

The  motion  was  recommendeb 
oil  by  its  executive  commute  e 
approved  it  at  a  meeting 

At  the  executive  committee 
Robert  Pittelkow,   president  < 
Society  of  Milwakuee  County 
formation  concerning  nursing 
tlons  and  conditions. 

"We  have  examined  a  number 
Ing  home  (state)  inspection 
for   ourselves  the  extent   of 
We  are  totally  satisfied  that 
no  misrepresentation  or  e: 
Sentinel  stories,"  Pittelkow 
mlttee. 

"In  the  flies  that  we  examine<l 
back  to   1965.  we  repeatedly 
ported  and  documented 
lations  had  been  allowed  to 
ataUme,"  he  said. 

"It  becomes  readily  apparent 
nlng  the  files   that  for  some 
reason,    the    flagrant    code 
been  allowed  to  go  uncorrected 

"This  I  feel  is  not  because 
quacies  of  the  Inspection  report 
because  there  has  been  an  I 
of  followup  disciplinary  action 
ing  home  violators."  Pittelkow 

He  said  that  his  primary 
of  the  Milwaukee  County 
that  adequate  medical  service  i 
and    maintained   at   a   quallt  r 
homes  where  skilled  nursing 

"The  intolerable  conditions 
many  nursing  homes  have  a 
on  the  quaaity  of  medical  car« 
told  the  committee. 

Pittelkow  predicted  that  v 
gations  already  underway  wll 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

view  of  nursing  home  licensing  laws,  inspec- 
tion procedures  and  regulations. 

"When  the  full  impact  of  the  various 
probes  becomes  known,  I  also  think  we  will 
probably  see  a  number  of  criminal  Indict- 
ments being  issued  and  we  may  even  see  a 
general  shakeup  of  personnel,"  he  told  the 
group. 

Pittelkow  recommended  that  the  state 
medical  society: 

In  conjunction  with  the  Milwaukee  County 
society  and  with  the  support  of  all  county 
societies,  "make  a  unified  probe  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  nursing  home  problem." 

Undertake  a  study  of  random  samples  of 
state  nursing  home  inspection  reports  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

Offer  its  support  to  state  and  local  bodies 
now  conducting  investigations  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  appoint  a  committee  to  review  the 
state  nursing  home  code  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  it. 

Ask  that  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Services  undertake  new  inspections  of 
all  nursing  homes  in  the  state  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  and  document  all 
code  violations  found. 

Recommend  that  the  executive  committee 
and  state  medical  society  "use  all  power  at 
Its  disposal  to  Insure  that  immediate  disci- 
plinary action  be  taken  against  all  nursing 
homes  that  continue  to  be  In  violation  of  and 
fail  to  comply  with  the  regulations." 
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ALLEN  PARK,  MICH..  RECEIVES 
BEAUTIFICATION  AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  report  that 
the  city  of  Allen  Park,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  was  selected  as  one  of 
three  Michigan  cities  to  receive  a  special 
award  for  its  beautification  efforts  during 
the  past  year. 

Allen  Park  city  officials  were  presented 
with  a  Community  Pride  Day  plaque  on 
Saturday,  May  16,  the  opening  day  of  the 
1970  Michigan  Week  observance,  which 
is  underway  this  week. 

In  a  day  when  all  citizens  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  pollution, 
I  am  especially  proud  that  Allen  Park 
has  made  such  significant  progress  in 
the  area  of  environmental  control. 

Allen  Park  was  chosen  for  this  honor 
because  of  a  wholesale  cleanup  program 
to  remove  litter,  clean  up  parks,  control 
pollution,  and  encourage  all  citizens  to 
become  conscious  of  their  environment. 
Himdreds  of  trees  were  planted,  trash 
receptacles  were  placed  throughout  the 
city,  old  cars,  junk,  and  litter  were  re- 
moved from  streets  and  public  areas,  and 
city  ordinances  were  passed  to  prohibit 
leaf  burning  and  to  require  paving  of 
parking  areas. 

City  sidewalks  were  repaired,  and  busi- 
nessmen were  encouraged  to  improve 
both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  com- 
mercial buildings.  Children  and  adults 
were  brought  into  a  cooperative  venture 
to  beautify  homes  and  clean  up  vacant 
lots. 

This  outstanding  community  project 
was  directed  by  a  Beautification  Commis- 
sion which  was  organized  in  1968.  Each 


of  the  five  memoers  was  placed  In  charge 
of  a  specific  area  of  the  city.  The  results 
indicate  wliat  an  outstanding  job  they 
have  done. 

Present  members  of  the  Beautification 
Commission  are  Jolin  J.  Rourke,  chair- 
man. Martha  Pearson,  secretary,  and 
Phyllis  Barry.  Monica  Spezia.  and  Louise 
Wiessman.  Former  members  include 
Janice  Duryea.  Ruth  Mosley,  and  Helen 
Pagnucco. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
and  public  congratulations  to  them  for 
a  job  well  done. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Allen  Park  City  Administration 
and  all  Allen  Park  residents  for  their 
part  in  bringing  this  honor  to  Allen  Park. 

Present  city  officials  include  Mayor 
John  Metelski,  Clerk  Laura  Mapes, 
Treasurer  George  Moore,  Councilmen 
William  Jones,  Frank  J.  Lada,  Harold  N. 
Duda,  Richard  Caulfield,  Leslie  L.  Dem- 
eter,  Delroy  E.  Wagoner,  and  Judges 
Francis  E.  Burger  and  O.  W.  Johnson. 

They  have  taken  the  lead  in  showing 
that  enlightened  planning  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  local  level  can  bring  dramatic 
results  in  solving  community  problems. 


STOP  HARMFUL  IMPORTS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may 
all  well  be  concerned  by  the  large,  in- 
creasing flow  of  cheap  imports  of  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods  and  other 
products  pouring  into  this  Nation  from 
abroad,  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  related 
laws  and  regulations. 

These  commodities  constitute  definite, 
widespread,  cut-throat  competition  with 
American  goods  and  products  produced 
at  much  higher  costs  in  this  country,  due 
to  labor  and  other  differentials. 

While  shoes  and  textiles  are  coming 
into  this  country  from  abroad  in  large 
quantities,  the  same  is  true  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  so-called,  newer  industries — 
plastics,  electronics,  and  the  more 
sophisticated  products  of  modern  Ameri- 
can technology  and  manufacturing  ex- 
pertise. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  imports 
stem  from  factories  and  manufacturing 
plants  originally  set  up  by  American 
business  interests  abroad,  which  in  a 
number  of  instances  used  U.S.  Govern- 
ment funds  for  the  most  modem  ma- 
chinery, and  were  furnished  expert 
counseling  services  and  cheap  labor  to 
make  these  products  in  volume  overseas, 
and  to  bring  into  the  United  States  to 
compete  with  our  own  industries  imder 
special,  advantageous,  tariff  rates  estab- 
lished by  negotiation  procedures  set  up 
by  trade  laws. 

In  this  manner.  Congress  is  excluded 
from  playing  any  real  part  in  checking 
the  large  volume  of  competitive  goods 
and  products  of  many  kinds.  This  incred- 
ible patteiTi  constitutes  a  very  serious 
threat  to  many  American  industries  and 
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the  American  economy.  American  work- 
Ingmen  and  their  families  are  in  large 
numbers  the  victims  of  this  very  unfair, 
discriminatory  arrangement  which  the 
Trade  Laws  made  possible. 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  these  seri- 
ous problems  many  times,  and  it  has  been 
abundantly  clear  to  me  that  there  is  no 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  this  Government,  or  of  the 
Congress,  for  that  matter,  to  do  anything 
really  effective  to  check  these  harmful, 
injurious  importations,  save  to  engage  in 
futile,  meaningless  conferences  about 
quotas  that  can  never  seem  to  be  agreed 
upon,  are  an  entirely  inadequate  solution, 
and  usually  wind  up  without  any  worth- 
while results. 

I  am  not  implying  by  any  tiling  I  am 
saying  here  that  in  any  sense  I  am  op- 
posed to  foreign  trade;  in  fact,  the  con- 
trary is  true.  I  am  very  strongly  for  it, 
provided  it  is  constructive  and  beneficial 
to  our  country,  as  well  as  to  other  na- 
tions which  are  importing  products  into 
this  coimtry. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  trade  bill,  or  other  poli- 
cies of  this  Government,  should  consti- 
tute a  one-way  street  to  permit  large 
quantities  of  cheaply  produced,  foreign 
goods  that  are  clearly  undermining  our 
economy  and  displacing  our  labor  to  en- 
ter this  country,  while  at  this  same  time 
similar  privileges  are  not  accorded  to 
American  exporters  by  the  very  nations 
that  are  fiooding  American  markets  with 
cheap,  competitive  goods  our  industries 
can  not  match  price-wise. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  under  its  very  able, 
distinguished  leader,  is  now  conducting 
hearings  on  the  measures  pending  before 
it  that  would  check  these  most  injurious 
imports,  and  put  our  trade  relations  with 
other  countries  on  a  soimd,  fair,  competi- 
tive basis  that  would  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  constructive  and  stop  cut- 
throat competition  from  abroad. 

I  again  urge  In  behalf  of  our  working 
people,  our  industries  and  the  consuming 
public  of  this  country,  the  mothers  and 
children  in  the  homes,  and  families  that 
are  having  so  much  difficulty  these  days 
trying  to  procure  adequate  necessaries  of 
life  in  this  inflated  economy  of  super, 
high  prices  that  these  cheap  imports  be 
banned.  They  are  taking  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  American  families. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  move  fast 
in  these  matters,  because  we  have  already 
lost  a  lot  of  time,  gold  and  money  through 
the  years  in  fruitless,  useless  discussion 
and  time-serving,  since  the  very  time  the 
trade  bill  went  into  effect,  and  with  the 
economy  going  the  way  it  is  at  present, 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the  im- 
favorable,  harmful  impact  of  foreign  im- 
ports upon  the  economy  and  monetary 
soundness  of  this  Nation. 

If  something  is  not  done  soon  to  stop 
this  cut-throat  competition  from  cheap, 
foreign  imports,  we  will  be  allowing  the 
continued,  and  ever-growing  release  of 
deflationary  factors,  and  unemplosmaent 
and  depressed  conditions  in  our  economy. 
Let  us  get  on  the  ball  and  check  these 
injurious  imports. 

I  urge  the  House  and  other  bodies  to 
act  before  it  is  too  late. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROBLEMS  OF  OVERSEAS  SCHOOLS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1970 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  has  become  one  of  the 
recognized  experts  in  this  Congress  on 
the  problems  of  the  overseas  schools  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
supported  through  the  Office  of  Overseas 
Education  of  the  Department  of  State. 

An  indication  of  his  expertise  in  this 
field  came  recently  when  he  was  invited 
to  be  the  principal  speaker  at  Lausanne. 
Switzerland  before  the  European  Coun- 
cil of  International  Schools. 

Congressman  Ford's  remarks  at  this 
conference  give  such  a  clear  insight  into 
the  problems  of  the  overseas  schools,  and 
of  education  in  general,  that  I  would  like 
to  have  them  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  William 
D.  Ford 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  make  the 
very  obvious  observation  that  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  come  to  Switzer- 
land. 

At  this  particular  time  in  history.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
could  not  be  In  a  more  appropriate  place  for 
discussing  our  efforts  to  educate  children 
and  to  prepare  them  to  help  achieve  a  world 
where  pieace  and  harmony  among  nations 
will  be  the  norm. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  European  Coun- 
cil of  International  Schools  and  your  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  John  H.  Bruce,  for  Inviting  me  here 
to  speak  on  American  education  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  i>articularly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Education  Subcommittee 
of  that  Committee  having  primary  respon- 
sibility for  writing  federal  legislation  affect- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  education. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  briefly  with 
you  today  of  the  progress  in  American  edu- 
cation both  at  home  and  abroad  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  what  I  view  from  the 
Washington  scene  as  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's concern  for,  and  commitment  to.  this 
progress. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  EDUCATION  ABROAD 

I  certainly  hope  that  during  my  brief  stay 
here  at  your  Conference  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  Ideas,  through  di- 
rect personal  discussions,  with  those  of  you 
attending  this  Conference  as  admini- 
strators, school  board  members,  sponsors  and 
professional  educators  directly  Involved  In 
providing  "American-type"  education  to 
American  dependent  school  children  in  the 
many  countries  represented  here  today.  I 
know  that  such  an  exchange  will  add  to 
such  experience  as  I  have  gained  during  the 
past  five  years  as  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  We  are  truly 
eager  to  actually  learn  and  know  of  these 
overseas  schools  serving  American  students 
In  many  nations  around  the  world. 

Most  of  you  In  attendance  at  this  meeting 
are  directly  Involved  In  the  administration  of 
programs  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation for  American  children  living  with 
their  parents  In  E^uropean  nations. 

Many  of  you  are  the  people  with  direct 
responsibility  for  operation  of  what  we  refer 
to  as  "American-sponsored"  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  stated  purposes  of  the  Federal  assis- 
tance program  for  these  schools  are:  to  help 
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the  schools  to  provide  adequate  education 
for  United  States  government  dependents 
and  to  demonstrate  to  foreign  nations  the 
philosophy  and  methods  of  American  educa- 
tion. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  tremendous 
challenge  this  Is  when  measured  against 
the  unique  circumstances  under  which  you 
operate. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  Involved  In  the  direct  and  full 
financing  or  the  partial  support  of  a  world- 
wide education  system  comprising  approxi- 
mately 438  schools  In  well  over  100  coun- 
tries. The  rough  breakdown  of  the 
distribution  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Defense  dependents.  181.348 
Non-Defense,     civilian     dependents 

and  approved  foreign  nationals..     33,725 

Total  --. 215,073 

This  worldwide  school  system  now  employs 
12.452  teachers  and  administrators  with  7.- 
839  in  the  Department  of  Defense  School  Sys- 
tem and  4.613  In  schools  supported  by  the 
United  States  government  through  the  State 
Department. 

This  year's  budget  for  this  educational  sys- 
tem is  more  than  $177  million.  This  system 
of  schools,  if  located  in  any  State  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  would  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  our  country  but  most  American 
citizens  and  even  some  Members  of  Congress 
are  barely  aware  of  your  existence  or  purpose. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  hearings 
and  investigative  trips  undertaken  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  headed  by  Congressman 
John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania,  first  authorized 
by  a  Special  Resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1965  and  continued  ever 
since,  has  contributed  to  a  greater  under- 
standing within  the  Congress  of  the  need  for 
support  for  this  great  worldwide  system  of 
schools  and  their  educational  mission. 

THE  FEDERAL  EFFORT  IN  EDUCATION 

It  was  my  privilege  in  January  of  1965  to 
be  assigned  to  the  General  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  very  beginning  of  one  of 
the  most  exciting  periods  of  activity  that  the 
Committee  has  ever  experienced. 

Our  Committee  wrote  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  which  was 
hailed  by  President  Johnson  as  the  greatest 
breakthrough  In  Federal  support  for  public 
education  In  100  years.  More  importantly, 
however,  this  signaled  a  new  awareness  in 
the  Congress  of  its  responsibility  to  American 
education. 

I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  great  diffi- 
culty encountered  by  the  friends  of  education 
over  the  past  50  years  in  attempting,  without 
success,  to  bring  the  Federal  government  into 
partnership  with  the  States  and  local  school 
districts  for  the  support  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  for  assistance  to  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  as  well. 

The  first  real  awakening  of  the  Federal 
establishment  to  its  responsibility  for  the 
support  of  education  in  our  country  really 
came  toward  the  end  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration and  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  the  now  famous  statement  of  former 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Francis  Keppel, 
who  said  he  thought  perhaps  the  greatest 
breakthrough  for  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
the  United  States  came  from  Sputnik.  You 
will  remember  that  when  the  Russians  suc- 
cessfully orbited  the  earth  with  Sputnik,  the 
American  public  suddenly  came  face  to  face 
with  the  realization  that  we  were  not  keeping 
up  with  other  major  countries  in  the  world 
in  the  support  of  the  Institutions  necessary 
to  provide  the  trained  persons  needed  by  a 
country  such  as  ours  In  a  very  complex  and 
rapidly  changing  and  shrinking  world. 
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Although  somewhat  sudden,  this  Increase 
Jn  American  commitment  to  ec  ucatlon  was, 
I  believe,  best  characterized  )y  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  when  he  said 

"Education  Is  both  the  fou  ndation  and 
the  unifying  force  of  our  Demo  ;ratic  way  of 
life — it  Is  the  mainstream  of  <  ur  economic 
and  social  progress— It  Is  the  hi  jhest  expres- 
sion of  achievement  In  our  socie  ,y,  ennobling 
and  enriching  human  life.  In  s  bort,  it  la  at 
the  same  time  the  most  profl  able  Invest- 
ment society  can  make  and  tt  e  richest  re- 
ward It  can  offer." 

I  would  not  like  you  to  ihiiilt  from  what 
I  have  Just  said  that  we  are  ai;  y  place  close 
to  the  goal  of  a  full  commltmen  ;  of  the  mag- 
nitude which  many  of  us  belK  ve  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  at  the  Fedeial  level.  The 
Congress  has  recently  passed  n  ore  pieces  of 
legislation  affecting  educaUon  n  our  coun- 
try and  providing  greater  supp  art  from  the 
Federal  level  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  However,  wi  have  not  yet 
had  a  forthright  and  unquali  led  commit- 
ment by  Congress  to  the  proposl  tlon  that  the 
level  of  education  of  Americans  Is  a  national 
resource  entitled  to  the  massive  commitment 
of  national  resources  to  Its  devi  lopment  and 
support  In  the  same  measure  is  any  other 
essential  national  resource. 

With  all  of  the  legislation  we  have  passed, 
Including  the  Elementary  an  1  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  thi  many  addi- 
tional programs  that  have  fc  lowed  it,  we 
find  our  Federal  contribution  o  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  withlr  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  to  )e  something 
less  than  8"  of  the  annual  e.s  ?enditure  for 
education  at  this  level  from  al  sources.  In 
my  own  state  of  Michigan,  for  example,  the 
current  rate  of  Federal  expendl  lure  from  all 
programs  Is  less  than  5'"c  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  elementary  ai  d  secondary 
education  In  the  state.  It  seenu  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  Federal  govemn  enfs  present 
commitment  to  education  in  our  country, 
though  slgniflcant.  still  falls  fa  r  short  of  the 
comjnitmenl  of  national  resoui  ces  necessary 
to  reflect  our  willingness  to  hai  e  the  Federal 
government  become  a  full  conti  ibutlng  part- 
ner m  the  effort  to  provide  q  uality  educa- 
tion In  all  parts    of  our  nation 

Recent  events  in  Washlngto  »  have,  how- 
ever, been  most  encouraging,  i  nd  I  see  the 
American  education  communl  y  as  well  as 
the  American  public  awakenli  g  to  the  re- 
alization that  the  Federal  government  will 
have  to  make  a  much  greater  ilnanclal  con- 
tribution to  the  assistance  of  >ur  state  and 
local  school  systems  if  we  hop*  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever-increasing  demand  being  made 
on  those  systems  by  a  growl  ig,  energetic, 
mobile  and  ever-urbanlzlng  Ac  lerlcan  popu- 
lation. It  is  clear  that  the  even  is  of  the  past 
few  years  have  brought  home  ;o  Americans, 
more  than  ever  before,  a  reallzi  tlon  that  our 
position  as  a  leading  country  In  the  world 
depends  upon  our  ability  as  a  jieople  to  edu- 
cate ourselves  to  compete  successfully  not 
only  in  technology  but  in  ev<ry  other  way 
if  we  are  to  remain  a  leading  aatlon  of  the 
world. 

Last  year  we  were  dismayed  <  rhen  the  out- 
going President  recommended  an  education 
budget  that  would  have  spent  more  money 
than  we  have  spent  before  bulj  which  would 
not  even  keep  pace  with  the  Iticreased  costs 
being  absorbed  by  ongoing  firograms.  We 
viewed  with  even  greater  dlsiiay.  however, 
the  fiscal  1970  and  1071  budgetjs  of  President 
Nixon  who  cut  back  the  recofnmended  ap- 
propriations for  education  onj  almost  every 
front  and  recommended  no  m^ney  at  all  for 
some  of  our  most  successful '  ongoing  pro- 
grams. During  the  campaign  of  1968,  Mr. 
NLxon  stated,  on  many  occaslou,  his  strong 
support  for  the  cooimltment  9f  the  Federal 
government  to  support  of  ed|icatlon  at  all 
levels.  Just  some  of  bis  quote»-r 
"When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expenses 
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of  government — either  Federal.  State  or  lo- 
cal— :he  one  area  we  can't  short-change  Is 
education." 

•Education  Is  the  area  In  which  we  must 
keep  doing  everything  that  is  necessary  to 
help  achieve  the  American  dream." 

In  his  1970  budget,  Mr.  Nixon  proposed 
only  39  "r  of  the  authorized  amounts  for 
Title  I  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs — the  program  for  de- 
prived children  and  youth:  20"^;  of  the  au- 
thorization for  vitally-needed  supplemental 
education  centers  and  services:  3T"o  of  the 
authorized  money  for  strengthening  state 
education  departments:  only  15 'c  of  the 
money  earmarked  for  educating  the  handi- 
capped: 25  c  of  the  authorization  for  bi- 
lingual education:  and  Just  30';  of  the  fund- 
ing necessary  for  school  operating  expenses 
in  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  Fed- 
erally-connected children — the  "Impacted 
Areas"  program  which  has  been  almost  fully 
funded  since  Its  Inception  In  1950. 

When  Congress  authorized  $1.2  billion  more 
than  the  President  had  requested,  he  re- 
sponded by  vetoing  the  bill. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  submitted  his  1971 
budget  which  was  even  more  shocking  than 
his  1970  budget.  He  proposed  only  31  "r  of 
the  authorized  amounts  for  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 
21 '^c  of  the  authorization  for  supplemental 
education  centers  and  services:  27%  of  the 
authorized  money  for  strengthening  state 
education  departments:  26';  of  the  money 
for  educating  the  handicapped:  only  12 'c 
of  the  authorization  for  bl-Ungual  educa- 
tion: and  42%  of  the  funding  necessary  for 
the  Impacted  Areas  program. 

These  austere  budget  proposals  have  led 
to  the  longest  sustained  struggle  between 
Congress  and  the  President  in  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Having  said  this,  why  am  I  encouraged 
by  recent  happenings  In  Washington?  The 
education  community  of  America  responded 
to  the  challenge  to  education  funds  presented 
by  both  a  Democratic  and  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. Those  of  us  who  have  been 
advocating  a  greater  financial  effort  found 
support  coming  to  us  from  across  the  country 
In  our  efforts  to  broaden  the  Federal  com- 
mitment and  participation. 

TKZ     REASONS    FOR     OPTIMISM 

In  a  totally  unprecedented  move,  the 
House  Of  Representatives  last  year  over- 
threw the  recommendations  of  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee  by  the 
adoption  of  a  package  of  amendments  now 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the  "Joel- 
son  Amendment,"  which  added  tl  billion  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars  to  the 
appropriations  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  budget.  This  billion  dollar-plus 
Increase  was  passed  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  Senate  subsequently  supported  our 
efforta  and  in  fact  lndlcat«d  Ita  wilUngness 
to  go  even  further  than  the  House  had  gone 
in  Increasing  the  Federal  commitment  to 
education. 

This  $1  blUlon  Increase  for  education  was 
part  of  the  920  bllllon-pltis  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  appropriation  for  the  year. 
In  a  dramatic  appearance  before  the  cameras 
of  national  television,  the  President  vetoed 
the  entire  appropriation  on  the  ground  that 
the  education  increase  would  be  inflationary. 
This  framed  the  Issue  for  a  show  down 
struggle  on  the  relative  prl(»^lty  of  educa- 
tion spending.  Without  going  into  the  details 
of  what  followed,  I  can  tell  you  that  we  fi- 
nally passed  an  appropriation  bill  with  9700 
million  more  than  the  President  asked  t(X 
and  he  did  sign  it. 

This  year  we  were  successful  in  enacUng  a 
three  year  extension  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  authorized 
a  grand  total  of  $25  bllUon  for  the  three 
fiscal  years  of  1071,  1973  and  1073.  And  Just 
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last  week  the  House  passed  an  approprl.i- 
tlon  bill  for  education  In  fiscal  year  1971 
which  Is  $744  million  over  the  Presidents 
budget  request  and  $313  million  over  the 
education  appropriation  for  last  year. 

This  didn't  Just  happen.  It  didn't  happen 
because  of  brilliant  speeches  or  brilliantly- 
executed  parliamentary  maneuvers  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  education  who  are 
Members  of  Congress. 

More  realistically.  It  happened  because  the 
American  education  community  brought  It- 
self together  in  a  concerted  effort  to  Impress 
the  Congress  with  the  urgency  of  their  needs 
In  the  America  of  the  1970's. 

A  tremendous  effort  was  put  forth  by  or- 
ganized groups  of  people  Interested  in  educa- 
tion ranging  from  the  American  School 
Boards  Association,  through  the  American 
Association  of  Libraries,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Great  Cities  Schools  As- 
sociation, the  APL-CIO  and  many  others 
who  have  been  friends  of  education.  This  re- 
sulted In  a  coalition  of  over  sixty  organiza- 
tions which  early  last  year  began  a  massive 
action  program  to  impress  their  representa- 
tives In  Congress  with  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate and  meaningful  action  in  the  more  ade- 
quate funding  of  the  many  educational  pro- 
grams we  had  previously  authorized. 

One  member  of  the  House,  who  was  obvl- 
ovusly  piqued  at  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
overturn  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
add  this  money  to  education,  characterized 
these  people  from  the  education  community 
as  the  new  "Educational-Industrial  Com- 
plex," and  In  a  speech  on  the  House  Floor 
warned  ominously  that  they  might  be  a 
greater  threat  than  the  much-talked  about 
"Military-Industrial  Complex." 

These  efforts  and  the  results  produced.  In 
my  view,  signal  an  era  when  education  and 
educators  are  coming  Into  their  own  as  a 
political  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  This  may 
Indeed  be  the  great  breakthrough  that  will 
make  It  possible  for  us  to  set  a  goal  for  edu- 
cation like  landing  on  the  moon;  then  to  set 
out  to  do  whatever  is  found  to  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  that  goal. 

In  short,  I  would  like  to  say  that  from 
my  vantage  point  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  where  we  have  the  unique 
opportunity  to  hear  and  to  learn  from  people 
in  all  phases  of  education  from  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  appears  that  al- 
though education  Is  facing  the  greatest 
challenge  it  has  ever  before  faced  in  Amer- 
ica, It  is  now  moving  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before  to  meet  that  challenge.  I  believe  that 
we  are  In  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods 
of  change  and  growth  ever  experienced  by 
Institutionalized  education  in  our  country. 

THE    INVESTMENT    PATS    OFT 

Although  When  measured  In  Federal  dol- 
lars against  dollars  of  anntial  expenditures 
for  education  by  other  units  of  government, 
the  percent  of  Federal  dollars  is  not  out- 
standing, the  effect  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams and  expenditure  ol  these  funds  from 
the  Federal  level  has  been  very  dramatic. 

Through  categorical  aid,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ex- 
perienced and  imaginative  educators  at  the 
state  and  local  level  fimds  which  cannot  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  building  pressures  and 
Increasing  costs  that  go  on  each  year  out- 
side of  the  effective  control  of  school  ad- 
ministrators. In  other  words,  an  adminis- 
trator attempting  to  develop  programs  for 
the  special  needs  of  educaUonally-deprlved 
children  In  a  blg-clty  ghetto  or  In  the  hills 
of  ApptJachia  has  been  able  to  develop  these 
programs  with  Federal  aid  without  having  to 
fight  to  take  the  funds  from  his  general 
school  budget. 

Local  school  administrators  have  done  eui 
outstanding  Job  of  using  their  funds  for  in- 
novative programs.  In  many  Instances,  they 
are  proving  to  be  so  succesBful  that  local 
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pressure  has  developed  to  appropriate  funds 
from  local  and  state  sources  to  extend  these 
programs  to  the  many  students  not  reached 
by  the  Federal  categorical  aids. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  publicity  given  to  the 
alleged  taxpayer  revolt  in  our  country,  peo- 
ple are  voting  to  Increase  taxes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  education  at  the  local  and 
state  level  In  greater  amounts  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  American  citizen  Is  communicating 
his  concern  for  quality  education  for  Ameri- 
can children  to  his  local  school  board,  his 
county  and  state  officials  and  now  to  his 
representative  in  the  Congress  and  In  the 
Executive  Branch, 

A  reasonable  goal  for  American  education 
was  offered  by  Thomas  Wolfe  who  said  in 
"You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,"  1940: 

"To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man 
his  shining  golden  opportunity — to  every 
man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself, 
and  to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood 
and  his  vision  can  combine  to  make  him — 
this ,  Is  the  promise  of  America." 

The  school  teacher,  the  school  adminis- 
trator and  the  school  board  member  have 
all  discovered  that  they  can  and  must  or- 
ganize themselves  as  a  special  interest  group 
vrtth  what  we  sometimes  refer  to  as  "political 
clout."  The  "sp)eclal  Interest"  Is  of  course 
quality  education  available  to  every  young 
American  without  regard  to  where  or  imder 
what  circumstances  he  attends  school — what 
greater  and  more  worthy  special  Interest 
might  one  serve? 

AMERICAN    SPONSORED    SCHOOLS    OVERSEAS 

Now  What  about  the  American  student,  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  grade  level, 
who  by  virtue  of  the  temporary  residence  of 
his  parents  In  a  foreign  country  while  In  the 
service  of  the  American  government  or 
American  private  enterprise  does  not  have 
access  to  the  American  public  school  system 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking? 

The  number  of  these  pupils  In  our  over- 
seas schools  and  the  Importance  to  our  na- 
tion of  their  parents  being  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  found  dictate  the  urgent  need 
for  serious  concern  for  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion available  to  them. 

Lacking  a  clearly  defined  national  policy 
with  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  education- 
al opportunities  afforded  these  children,  the 
Congress  has  nevertheless  recog^nlzed  Its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  education  of  the  de- 
pendents of  military  and  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government  through 
development  of  school  systems  such  as  the 
D.O.D.  school  system  or  the  payment  of  edu- 
cational allowances  to  offset  the  unavallabll- 
Jty  of  American  Government  provided  facili- 
ties. A  responsibility  for  supporting  the 
presence  of  private  citizens  employed  by 
American  private  enterprise  has  also  been 
recognized  by  our  government. 

Jn  1965  when  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  made  Its 
trip  to  foreign  countries  inspecting  the 
schools  attended  by  defense  dependents,  we 
more  or  less  stumbled  across  the  American- 
sponsored  schools  because  of  the  number  of 
D.O.D.  dependents  attending  them  on  a  tul- 
tlon-basls.  Since  that  time  the  Committee 
has  had  an  Increased  Interest  In  and  grow- 
ing concern  for  the  American  student  at- 
tending such  schools. 

During  the  past  years  we  have  gathered  a 
substantial  amount  of  material  through 
closer  contact  with  Mr.  Ernest  Manlno,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Overseas  Schools  In  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State;  Mr.  Gordon  Par- 
sons, and  former  teachers  and  administrators 
In  such  schools  who  appeared  before  our 
Committee  from  time  to  time.  The  Dent 
Committee  has  made  on-the-spot  Inspections 
of  f  aclUtlee  and  held  discussions  with  faculty, 
administration  and  students  as  well  as  par- 
ents In  %  substantial  ntimber  of  countries 
where  the  schools  are  locat-ed. 
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The  Committee  has  visited  American- 
sponsored  overseas  schools  In  Europe,  Africa, 
Central  America,  South  America,  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia,  and  East  Asia. 

Because  the  American-sponsored  overseas 
schools  are  not  Government  owned  or  con- 
trolled (I  know  of  no  one  on  otir  Commit- 
tee who  advocates  that  they  be  Government 
owned  or  controlled)  we  have  been  somewhat 
reticent  in  our  recommendations  for  admin- 
istrative modifications  of  the  programs  we 
saw.  People  here  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  schools  will  recognize  that  some  of 
the  greatest  progress  made  since  the  Com- 
mittee began  working  with  these  schools  has 
been  made  by  the  administrative  changes 
evolving  from  criticisms  and  suggestions 
emanating  from  the  Committee. 

The  basis  for  our  recommendation  that 
the  Federal  government  do  more  to  support 
the  overseas  schools  was  stated  In  the  first 
report  that  the  Dent  Committee  made  to  the 
Congress  and  has  been  repeated  many  times 
by  the  Committee  and  its  members  in  many 
places. 

All  Committee  members  recognized  almost 
immediately  the  talutary  effect  the  activi- 
ties of  the  State  Department's  Department 
of  Overseas  Schools  has  had  on  the  "Ameri- 
can-sponsored" schools  and  the  need  to  in- 
crease this  activity  at  every  level.  The  Dent 
Committee  said  In  its  report  to  the  90th 
Congress  and  will  repeat  in  Its  report  to  this 
Congress,  not  yet  released : 

"It  is  apparent  that  resources  of  the  United 
States  Government  available  for  the  Im- 
provement of  educational  opportunities  for 
American  children  should  also  be  made 
available  to  American-citizen  children  living 
overseas.  Their  parents  are  serving  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  abroad:  They 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  educatlonally- 
dlsadvantaged  youth  If  resources  which 
would  be  available  to  them  at  home  are 
denied  them  while  their  parents  serve 
abroad." 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  Committee  report 
went  on  to  say  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress that  we  were  generally  favorably  Im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  education  of- 
fered, the  currlculums,  and  most  definitely, 
the  facilities  of  the  various  schools  visited. 
We  nevertheless  developed  some  aresis  of 
concern  and  directed  our  attention  toward 
them  In  subsequent  years. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  Is  much  more 
that  we  need  to  know  about  your  schools 
and  your  problems  but  that  there  Is  much 
to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have  en- 
countered. The  Committee  has  already  made 
some  general  and  some  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Federal 
agencies  which  might  implement  them  by 
E:xecutive  action,  and  we  do  have  some  spe- 
cific legislation  pending. 

In  the  area  of  legislation  the  Committee 
has  recommended  some  things  which  might 
be  done : 

( 1 )  Review  all  existing  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation legislation  with  a  view  to  providing 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  such  legislation 
to  students,  teachers  and  school  systems 
overseas.  For  example: 

(a)  Tailoring  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966  to  provide 
funds  for  training  programs  for  staff  em- 
ployed in  these  schools  to  be  held  within  or 
outside  the  United  States  and  not  limited  to 
United  States  citizens; 

(b)  Amending  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  to  Include  the  Overseas  Schools 
under  the  loan  provisions  of  Title  ni  for 
equipment  and  remodeling  and  under  the 
teacher  institute  provisions  of  Title  XI  to 
provide  tat  Institutes  to  be  held  outside  th« 
United  States  again  not  limited  to  United 
States  citizens: 

(c)  Amending  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  or  other  appropriate  construction 
legislation  to  permit  overseas  schools  to  bor- 
row under  long-term,  low-Interest  rates  for 
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academic  construction  and  remodeling  with 
such  loans  contingent  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Office  of  Overseas  Schools;  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  such  as  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

(d)  Extend  coverage  under  Title  II.  Ill 
and  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  children  enrolled 
in  overseas  schools. 

I  should  say  here  that  some  ol  these  rec- 
ommendations have  already  been  imple- 
mented with  regard  to  the  D.O.D.  school 
system  and  some  legislative  attention  has 
been  focused  on  attempting  to  do  the  same 
for  "American-sponsored"  schools.  You 
might  be  Interested  in  my  bill.  H.R.  12385 
cosponsored  by  other  members  ol  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  to  extend  the 
Loan  Forgiveness  features  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  teachers 
"In  American  schools  abroad  supported  by 
the  United  States."  Although  action  has  not 
yet  been  taken  on  this  bill  there  is  consid- 
erable sympathy  for  its  purpose  among  the 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Another  bill  which  you  should  be  inter- 
ested in  even  though  it  does  not  at  the 
present  time  Include  you  within  Its  terms  is 
H.R.  10308  Introduced  by  Mrs.  Mink  oi"  Ha- 
waii and  cosponsored  by  me  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  "National  Over- 
seas Education  Board"  which  would  not  be 
an  operating  agency  for  overseas  schools  but 
would  be  the  one  central  coordinating  agency 
for  all  overseas  education;  that  might  be 
calculated  to  guarantee  some  semblance  of 
equal  treatment  for  American  children  over- 
seas through  formation  and  implementation 
of  some  identifiable  national  policy  with  re- 
gard to  otir  responsibility  toward  them. 

Other  specific  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  Include  amending  foreign  aid 
legislation  to  permit  the  lending  of  PL,  480 
funds  for  long-term-low-interest  construc- 
tion loans  and  attempts  to  loosen  up  the 
restriction  on  the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
for  teachers'  salaries,  textbooks  and  teaching 
materials. 

We  might  also  review  the  deductibility  of 
corporate  gitts  to  overseas  schools  with  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  this  practice  by 
American  corporations  doing  business  In  for- 
eign countries. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  make  some  brief 
observations  on  some  matters  of  particular 
concern  to  me  and  at  least  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  at  the  present 
time.  If  I  may  use  what  may  be  a  non  sequl- 
tur — the  one  thing  we  found  that  the  Ameri- 
can-sponsored elementary  and  secondary 
schools  overseas  have  in  common  with  each 
other  is  that  each  one  of  them  is  unique. 

In  e]q>ressing  some  general  concerns,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  imply  that  they  are  found  In 
all  or  even  a  majority  of  the  schools  which 
you  represent  here  but  they  have  been  found 
by  the  Committee  frequently  enough  to  make 
them  worthy  of  consideration : 

1.  The  private  schools  meet  an  educational 
need  and  there  is  great  freedom  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  curriculum;  however,  many  of 
these  schools  can  only  provide  a  very  minimal 
educational  program. 

2.  In  some  cases,  the  private  schools  are 
established  to  meet  a  need  of  the  private 
companies  and  the  children  of  United  States 
Government  employees  are  third  or  last  In 
priority  for  admission. 

3.  Sometimes  requirements  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  host  country  limits  or 
controls  the  educational  program:  For  ex- 
ample, In  Buenos  Aires,  the  American  cur- 
riculum is  taught  in  HPng'tJ^  in  the  mornings, 
but  the  Argentine  Government  requires  that 
the  Argentine  curriculum  be  taught  In  Span- 
ish In  the  afternoon. 

4.  The  private  achocds,  generally,  have  a 
greater  mixture  of  children  and  teochen  than 
the  Department  of  Defense  schools.  In  Rome, 
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Italy,   the    faculty   came    from 
countrtes.   TtUs   can   have   a 
stimulating    educational    effect , 
not  be  good  for  the  student 
state-side  school  after  a  short 

5.  Most  of  the  private  school^ 
clal  problems.  The  schools, 
or  desire  to  accept  children  froi^ 
countries.  The  tuition  charged 
vide  moneys   for   teachers' 
structlonal  supplies  comparable 
side  or  Department  of  Defensi! 
programs.    Teachers'    salaries 
low  and.  as  a  result,  many 
ployed  who  lack  formal  educa 
ficatlons  and  have  some  other 
son  for  being  In  the  country 

6.  In  many  cases,  APO 
available  to  the  private  school  i 
of  getting  books  and  supplies 
are  Increased. 

7.  In  many  cases,  influential 
Board  of  Governors  exercise 
trol   over   the   educational 
times  this  board  is  dominated 
ers"   and   semi-permanent    m 
business  community. 

8.  There  Is  no  uniformity 
offerings  or  In  Instructional 
textbooks  being  used. 

9.  In    general,    the    facilities 
schools  seem  quite  adequate, 
concern  about  the  Federal 
vtdlng  grants  for  some    facUl 
the  children  of  Federal  em 
quired   to  pay   the  same   tu 
when  their  sponsors  did  not 
stantlally  to  building   costs 
Uncle  Sam  Is  paying  twice. 

As  I  said,  these  are  genet 
and   are   not   offered   as   a 
■American-sponsored  "    schools 
as  an  outline  of  the  specific 
the    Federal    government 
guaranteeing   equal   and 
abroad,  as  indeed  we  should 
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THK  NEW  STUDBNT  IKVOLVEMENI 

LXMS    or    TMEIK    WOI  LD 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mak  i  a  few  obser- 
vations on  how  our  concern  w  th  education, 
as  teachers,  parents,  administrator,  Is  rele 
vant  to  the  new  student  invol'ement  in  the 
problems  of  our  world.  This  lubject  Is  the 
focus  of  your  conference,  and  I 
you  with  some  thoughts  which  you  can  ex- 
pand upon  from  your  own  ex  >erlences,  ob 
serrations,  and  further  dlscusi  ilons. 

Today.  April  22.  Is  a  most  ajiproprlate  day 
to  be  discussing  the  Implications  of  the  new 
student  activism  both  at  bonie  and  in  the 
overseas  schools — because  to< 
declared  "National  Elarth  Day 
In  every  part  of  the  United 
people  are  Joining  with  their 
teachers,  and  their  leaders  to  ekpress  a  dedl 
cation  to  preserving  and  iiaprovlng  our 
envlroiunent.  The  growing  corcern  at  home 
over  stopping  pollution  and  jireservlng  our 
natural  resources  has  been  ger  erated  mostly 
by  the  sincere  conviction  of  oui 
that  they  have  a  stake  In  the 
tlon  of  this  world  of  ours. 

We  are  hard  put  to  think  ot  a  more  con- 
structive, and  hopeful  effort  w  tilch  has  been 
initiated  within  this  century; 
youth  of  our  country  who 
will  carry  forth  this  cause. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  most 
Btreas  this  positive  aspect  of  stiident  activism 
because  ttvere  has  been  far  tx>  much  em 
phasls  on  the  destructive  action  of  a  very 
small  minority.  As  a  result  It  %as  become  all 
too  easy  for  those  who  wouldi  resist  change 
of  any  kind  to  label  all  effort  directed  at 
achieving  change  as  radical  a4d  destructive. 

I  would  ask  that  as  educators  you  never 
forget  that  the  very  aim  of  education  is 
change— change   from   chlldh(iod   to   matu- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tou  must  have  asked  yourselves  many 
times  what  the  activity  you  read  about  In 
the  papers  will  mean  to  your  students  and 
your  children. 

There  are  many  areas  where  this  activism 
has  direct  relevance  to  the  Overseas  school 
system.  The  questions  which  students  are 
asking  of  the  educational  system  In  the 
United  States  should  also  be  asked  of  our 
overseas  schools.  I  pose  a  few  questions  for 
your   further  consideration. 

(1)  Is  curriculum  relevant  to  the  adult 
world  tee  are  preparing  students  to  enter? 
This  raises  the  whole  problem  of  whether 
we  are  providing  the  proper  basis  for  future 
jobs  and  careers.  The  lack  of  adequate  voca- 
tional training,  the  lack  of  Innovative  work- 
study  programs,  and  the  paucity  of  adequate 
math  and  science  courses  In  many  schools  is 
but  part  of  the  problem. 

(2)  Are  ue  providing  students  icith 
enough  personalized  instruction  in  a  world 
wtiicli  is  becoming  increasingly  depersonal- 
ized? The  complaints  of  students  at  •'mul- 
tiversities" who  are  lucky  to  even  get  10  min- 
utes of  personal  conversation  with  the  grad- 
uate student  who  is  teaching  their  class  are 
equally  relevant  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary students  In  large  schools. 

(3)  itre  we  providing  for  adequate  student 
participation  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess? While  I  do  not  advocate  total  student 
control  of  educational  institutions.  I  find 
that  all  too  often  we  forget  that  the  best 
source  of  Information  as  to  what  kind  of 
Job  a  school  Is  doing  Is  from  the  student 
himself. 

(4)  Are  schools  providing  courses  which 
have  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  total 
community  and  culture  in  which  the  stu- 
dents live?  At  home  students  raise  this  ques- 
tion out  of  a  growing  desire  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  all  Americans  of  all 
races.  Tou  In  the  overseas  school  system 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  be  acquainting 
your  students  with  the  foreign  culture  In 
which  they  are  living.  Are  your  students  be- 
ing allowed  to  take  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity? 
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THE  REAL  ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
contrast  to  recent  campus  disorders,  an 
encouraging  experience  of  one  institu- 
tion of  learning,  Kenyon  College  in  Gam- 
bier.  Ohio,  was  reported  by  the  Evans- 
Novak  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  15.  While  antiwar  protests  and 
demonstrations  were  breaking  out  on 
other  campuses,  the  administration, 
faculty,  and  students  of  Kenyon  cooly 
and  calmly  worked  together  to  continue 
their  mutual  commitment  to  educational 
progress.  As  the  column  points  out,  this 
recent  Kenyon  success  story  is  no  guar- 
antee of  continued  peace  on  that  cam- 
pus, but  at  least  for  the  time  being,  an 
attempt  to  separate  the  students  from 
their  educational  goals  and  their  faith 
in  school  officials  and  faculty  has  been 
thwarted.  As  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
students  must  ask  themselves  to  what 
extent  their  education  will  suffer  if  sug- 
gested proposals  by  innovators  and  even 
militants  are  supported  and  adopted  by 
individual  students. 

Following  is  the  Evans-Novak  column 
cited  above: 


Notable  Victory  Scored  at  Kenyon  for 
Cause  or  Academic  Freedom 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Oambier,  Ohio. — Tense  and  dramatic  days 
last  week  on  the  normally  pastoral  campus 
of  Kenyon  College  here  revealed  the  extent 
of  the  crisis  for  liberal  education  in  America 
under  even  the  best  of  conditions. 

What  happened  at  Kenyon  was  a  signal 
triumph  by  administration,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents against  politicizing  the  campus  de- 
spite the  volatile  atmosphere.  While  some 
450  colleges  were  shutting  down.  Kenyon  not 
only  remained  open  but  displayed  some  un- 
fashionable virtues:  Civility,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  academic  freedom,  and  mutual  respect 
between  faculty  and  student  body. 

Yet.  even  at  Kenyon  with  less  than  1.000 
students  and  phj-slcally  Isolated  in  rural 
Ohio,  worried  professors  and  student  leaders 
warily  approach  the  future — fearing  the  bar- 
barians are  at  the  gates.  They  wonder  how 
long  sanity  can  survive  here  while  student 
fury,  often  abetted  by  faculty,  engulfs  Har- 
vard. Michigan,  and  Berkeley.  "How  long  can 
we  stay  quiet  when  all  hell  Is  breaking  loose 
around  us?"  asks  one  Kenyon  professor. 

Every  campus  has  Its  own  peculiarity,  and 
Kenyon's  conspicuous  success  is  no  prescrip- 
tion for  restoring  liberal  education  nation- 
wide or  even  a  surefire  formula  for  saving  It 
here.  What  the  Kenyon  story  underlines  Is 
that  a  firm  stand  by  the  faculty  In  the  In- 
terest of  Intellectual  civility  Is  the  one  essen- 
tial for  survival  of  the  American  university. 

Following  the  pattern  of  every  campus  to- 
day, students  and  faculty  at  Kenyon  are 
emotionally  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Nor 
were  they  Immime  from  the  campus  frenzy 
over  the  Cambodian  operation  and  the  kill- 
ing of  four  Kent  State  University  students. 
When  Kenyon's  students  watched  fellow  stu- 
dents elsewhere  man  the  barricades  via  the 
evening  television  news,  they  started  plan- 
ning their  own  student  strike. 

Where  Kenyon  differed  from  most  other 
campuses  was  the  reaction  of  administration 
and  faculty.  Instead  of  submitting  to  stu- 
dent demands,  Kenyon's  professors  persua- 
sively argued  with  the  students  that  closing 
down  the  campus  would  accomplish  nothing 
and  that  a  planned  student  march  on  the 
State  Capitol  might  only  lead  to  more 
tragedy. 

The  appeal  to  reason  succeeded.  After  a 
long  meeting  last  Thursday  night,  the  stu- 
dents voted  not  to  participate  In  the  Colum- 
bus march  and  to  recommend  that  the  col- 
lege stay  open.  But  they  also  recommended 
cancelling  final  examinations.  Instead,  they 
wanted  "symposiums,  open  forums,  and 
teach-ins"  on  the  Indochina  war.  on  violence 
and  dissent,  and  on  the  use  of  force  on  the 
campus. 

At  most  campuses,  the  administration 
would  have  eagerly  gobbled  up  this  seeming 
panacea.  Indeed,  a  proposal  for  teach-ins. 
passe  to  student  radicals,  departs  from  the 
present  collegiate  principle  that  Important 
matters  should  be  settled  by  conscience  In- 
stead of  Intellect. 

Remarkably,  however,  the  Kenyon  faculty 
did  not  accept  that  easy  way  out.  Realizing 
that  cancellation  of  final  examinations  would 
oi>en  the  door  to  disruption  of  education 
whenever  external  political  developments  In- 
trude, the  faculty  voted  to  hold  examinations 
as  scheduled  but  to  arrange  three  days  of 
"convocations  and  seminars"  on  transcend- 
ent political  events. 

Even  more  remarkably,  the  students  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  that  decision  at  a 
meeting  Saturday  night.  There  was  no  hissing 
or  booing.  When  a  student  actually  referred 
to  the  faculty  as  "honest  men  and  good  men," 
there  was  sustained  standing  applause.  This 
was  possible  only  because  the  Kenyon  faculty 
has  consistently  opposed  polltlclzation  of  the 
campus  and  bad  implanted  that  principle 
with  a  significant  number  of  students. 
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Moreover,  when  a  few  students  at  Satur- 
day nlghfs  meeting  proposed  a  student  voice 
in  determining  curriculum  and  faculty  selec- 
tion, they  were  politely  but  firmly  rebuffed. 
President  William  Caples.  a  non-academlclan 
who  retired  as  a  vice  president  of  Inland 
Steel  to  run  his  alma  mater,  will  not  permit 
any  such  trampling  on  academic  freedom. 
The  fact  that  speakers  will  actually  be  per- 
mitted to  defend  the  Cambodian  operation 
during  the  Kenyon  seminars  proves  that  de- 
votion to  academic  freedom  Is  no  mere  slogan 
here. 

Yet,  there  is  no  reason  for  blind  optimism 
about  the  future  of  this  small,  select  liberal 
arU  college.  A  minority  of  faculty  members 
has  been  haranguing  students,  charging  they 
were  bullied  by  the  administration  and  sold 
out  too  easily. 

The  tenuous  nature  of  academic  freedom 
was  apparent  at  Saturday  night's  meeting. 
When  some  students  started  probing  for  loop- 
holes In  the  faculty's  decision.  Provost  Bruce 
Haywood  urged  them  not  to  pressure  in- 
dividual professors  to  cancel  examinations. 
As  Haywood  put  it:  "Academic  freedom  Is  a 
very  delicate  flower." 

Other  Ohio  campuses,  because  of  dif- 
fering circumstances,  did  not  fare  as  well 
as  Kenyon.  Ohio  State,  the  State's  larg- 
est institution  of  higher  learning  with 
a  student  population  of  45.000,  closed  on 
May  6  after  6  days  of  campus  rioting.  It 
was  due  to  start  reopening  last  Friday. 

On  the  same  Friday,  at  Athens,  Ohio, 
students  were  leaving  for  home  following 
the  closing  of  Ohio  University,  after  the 
second  night  of  skirmishes  between  police 
and  brick-throwing  students.  On  the  pre- 
vious Wednesday  Ohio  University  Presi- 
dent Claude  W.  Sowle  had  tried  to  talk 
to  imruly  students  on  the  steps  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  and  for  his  efforts 
was  shouted  down  with  obscenities.  The 
mob  then  moved  into  the  downtown 
Athens  area  breaking  windows  and 
setting  small  fires. 

Miami  University  and  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  were  scheduled  to  reopen  this 
week,  having  closed  due  to  disorders  on 
campus. 

Ashland  College  reopened  yesterday 
after  a  week's  closing,  a  precautionary 
measure  taken  after  outsiders  began  con- 
verging on  Ashland  for  an  appearance  at 
the  college  by  Bob  Hope  and  Governor 
Rhodes  on  Sunday,  May  10.  The  influx 
of  transients  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  police  facilities  would  have  proved 
inadequate  had  disruptions  taken  place. 
With  no  assurance  that  the  National 
Guard  would  have  been  available  for  any 
outbreak,  the  school  officials  had  no 
choice  but  to  close  down  temporarily. 
Several  sources  have  claimed  that  the  in- 
crease of  out-of-towners  could  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  on  other  Ohio 
campuses  the  word  was  out  that  if  one 
could  not  go  to  the  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions in  Washington.  D.C..  one  should 
descend  on  Ashland  for  the  Hope  affair. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  offer  pan- 
aceas for  the  solution  of  campus  disrup- 
tions. The  situation  at  Kenyon  College 
certainly  differed  from  conditions  at  Ash- 
land College,  Ohio  State,  or  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. Like  the  officials  and  students  at 
Kenyon.  President  Sowle  sought  to  keep 
Ohio  University  open  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  Ohio  University 
students.  His  explanation  of  his  failure  to 
do  so  should  be  memorized  by  every  stu- 
dent who  sincerely  seeks  an  education: 

We've  proven  free  universities  are  so  fragU« 
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that  a  relatively  small  group  of  100  or  200 
can.  If  they  are  willing  to  go  to  extremes, 
close  a  university  where  thousands  of  stu- 
dents want  to  keep  It  open. 

Students  must  realize  that  they  are 
the  targets  of  those  abroad  in  our  aca- 
demic communities  who  would  use  any 
cause  or  legitimate  goal  for  their  own 
extremist  ends.  There  are  some  whose 
methods  are  clever  and  cooly  calculated 
as  the  following  excerpt  from  an  SDS 
publication,  "An  Organizer's  Manual  for 
the  Spring  Offensive,"  clearly  proves: 

Escalating  actions — During  the  cotirse  of 
the  struggle  It  will  probably  be  necessary  and 
helpful  to  carry  out  a  series  of  escalating 
"mini"  actions  to  help  build  consciousness 
and  dramatize  the  Issue.  Beginning  with 
guerrilla  theater  actions  in  dorms  we  can 
escalate  to  disrupting  classes,  street  marches, 
quick  assaults  on  buildings,  etc.,  before  mov- 
ing to  the  major  confrontation  of  the 
struggle. 

This  manual  was  distributed  at  Kent 
State  in  1969  at  which  time  four  disturb- 
ances— two  violent — resulted  from  SDS 
activities. 

If  one  has  any  doubts  as  to  the  motiva- 
tion behind  these  actions,  the  manual  in 
a  final  note  spells  it  out  in  nihilistic  and 
anarchistic  fashion: 

All  over  America,  capitalism  Is  creating 
the  objective  conditions  that  cut  people 
loose  from  their  normal  way  of  lUe.  The 
meanluglessness  of  school,  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  war,  excessive  taxes,  brutal  cops,  the  op- 
pression of  blacks  have  made  many  people 
alienated  from  their  institutions  and  their 
society. 

The  manual  continues: 

Our  task  Is  to  speak  to  that  alienation,  to 
give  It  political  content,  and  to  provide  real 
alternatives  to  people's  lives  through  strug- 
gle. That  means  that  our  politics  must  be 
precise,  coherent  and  revolutionary;  and  that 
we  must  be  ready  to  move,  to  desanctlfy,  to 
confront,  to  escalate,  and  ultimately  to  de- 
feat the  system  we  live  under. 

The  task  Is  before  us. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  Nation,  the 
role  of  education,  provided  in  well  or- 
dered institutions,  has  claimed  a  top  pri- 
ority— and  rightly  so.  The  indebtedness 
of  our  coimtry's  progress  to  formal  edu- 
cation is  beyond  measure.  The  ills  and 
deficiencies  which  distress  the  individual 
student  will  best  be  remedies  by  them  as 
our  future  leaders  through  well  function- 
ing schools  of  learning.  This  is  the  real 
alternative  we  have,  in  contrast  to  the 
goal  of  the  SDS  and  other  radicals:  "ul- 
timately to  defeat  the  system  we  live 
under." 


THE  SENIOR  CITIZEN  SERVICE 
CORPS  OF  THE  BRONX  RIVER 
NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  wrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ob- 
serve this  month  of  May  as  "Senior  Citi- 
zens Month,"  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  many  senior  citizens 
organizations  and  groups  throughout  the 
country,  but.  especially,  in  my  22d  Con- 
gressional EUstrict.  An  outstanding  such 
group  in  my  district  In  the  Bronx,  N.Y., 
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is  the  Senior  Citizen  Service  Corps  of 
the  Bronx  River  Neighborhood  Centers. 
There  are  many  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated officers  of  this  organization.  One 
of  them  is  Mi's.  Mae  Laufer,  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Social  Action  Committee  of  the 
Senior  Citizen  Service  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
a  statement  which  Mrs.  Laufer  recently 
made  in  behalf  of  her  organization  be- 
fore the  New  York  Governor's  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  Again,  I  commend  Mrs. 
Laufer  and  her  group  for  the  excellent 
programs  in  behalf  of  senior  citizens  of 
our  community  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Mrs.  Marcelle  Levy,  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Office  of  the  Aging,  has 
worked  with  this  and  other  senior  citizen 
groups  in  the  Bronx  and  has  been  ex- 
tremely cooperative  and  helpful. 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Mae  Laufer 

I  am  pleased  to  come  before  you  today  to 
talk  about  the  social  action  and  education 
programs  of  the  Senior  Citizen  Service  Corps 
at  the  Bronx  River  Neighborhood  Centers. 

I  have  been  a  widow  for  16  years  with  both 
of  my  children  living  very  far  from  the 
Bronx.  I  have  felt  the  pangs  of  loneliness 
by  living  alone.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senior  Citizen  Service  Corps  for  having  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  help  other  senior 
citizens — and  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  us  who  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
things  we  are  doing  for  our  senior  citizens 
because  of  the  new  Senior  Citizen  Service 
Corps  project. 

Before  this  project  began,  our  senior  citi- 
zens had  to  walk  four  blocks  to  mall  a  letter 
and  four  blocks  back  hc«ne — rain  or  shine, 
winter  or  summer.  One  of  our  first  efforts  in 
the  project  was  to  correct  this  situation,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  Bronx,  we  were  able  to  have  a  mall  box 
put  right  near  the  housing  project  so  that  not 
only  the  senior  citizens,  but  all  of  the  other 
families  living  in  the  area,  were  able  to  bene- 
fit from  this  new  service. 

For  18  years,  Bronx  River  was  virtually  cut 
off  from  any  convenient  form  of  transporta- 
tion. Only  one  bus  ran  on  the  highway  and 
in  order  to  get  to  It,  It  was  necessary  to  cross 
four  service  roads,  two  cloverleafs,  two 
islands,  and  an  underpass.  We  felt  that  this 
was  such  an  important  problem,  for  older 
pe<¥le  that  we  Immediately  gave  it  otir  atten- 
tion and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  now 
have  a  bus  running  in  front  of  the  Bronx 
River  Neighborhood  Houses. 

Another  serious  situation  confronting  our 
senior  citizens  had  to  do  with  their  fear  of 
going  out  in  the  evening.  Once  again,  we 
contacted  the  local  housing  authority  police 
as  well  as  the  captain  of  our  precinct  and 
we  are  hopeful  that,  very  shortly,  we  will 
obtain  special  attenUon  from  both  of  these 
agencies  so  that  our  senior  citizens  can  come 
out  at  night  and  enjoy  the  programs  at  the 
center. 

It  was  quite  obvious  to  us  that  we  had  to 
work  with  our  local,  state,  and  national  elec- 
tive officials  in  order  to  get  many  of  our 
programs  implemented.  We  have  had  our 
borough  president  come  to  speak  at  the  Cen- 
ter. We  have  also  chartered  buses  to  go  down 
to  present  our  views  to  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
We,  along  with  many  other  groups  in  New 
York  City,  presented  our  views  on  the  re- 
duced fare  jHtjgram  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  it  appears  that  we  will  have  a  reduced 
fare  program  for  senior  citizens  by  this  June. 
I  might  also  add  that  it  was  seven  above  zero 
the  day  we  went  down  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate. 

Another  important  program  which  we  de- 
veloped for  our  senior  citizens  was  a  food 
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buying  club  where  older 
able  to  purchase  their  food  at 
This  program  helps  not  only 
zens.  but  the  general 

Still  another  Important 
developed  was  our  Sunday 
Center.  Many  of  our  senior 
small   apartments  and   when 
would  come  to  visit  them,  they 
room  to  accommodate  them 
our  senior  citizens  have  childre^ 
who  live  a  great  distance  awa 
able  to  visit  them.  Sundays  can 
some  for  older  people,  and  so,  wi 
we  would  establish  the  Sunday- 
that  older  people  would  have 
go.  We  found  also  the  older 
visited  by  their  children  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  Center 
what  they  do  during  the  rest  of 
give    them    an    opportunity 
other  friends. 

During  the  month  of  May — 
Cltliiens'    Month — we    conduct 
grams  to  honor  our  senior 
24th  of  May.  we  are  going  to 
the   senior    citizens    who    v 
programs. 

I   don't   want    you   to   think 
nothing  but  work  on  projects 
also.  We  recently  had  a  party 
citizens — It  was  a  combined  St 
and  Purim  party — sort  of  a 
also  have  bus  trips  once  a 
simimer.    and    once    a    month 
winter.  We  also  charter  buses 
City  Hall  so  that  our  senior  c 
out  and  fight  for  what  they 
how   hot  or   how   cold   it   is. 
chartered  two  buses  and  took  -r 
wood.  New  Jersey  for  an  all- 
was  a  beautiful  trip,  and  for 
senior  citizens,  it  was  the  first 
time  that  they  had  been  abl« 
from  the  City. 

In   addition,  we  also  have 
program.  Ovir  senior  citizens 
on  various  programs  in  the 
have  their  lunch,  and  return  to 

We  also  have  the  tradltiona. 
many  of  the  senior  centers 
arts  and  ceramics.  Jewelry 
groups.  I  might  also  say  that  wi  i 
game,  because  without  a  blng  > 
Is  no  center. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  w( 
begin  a  new  program  which 
service  for  senior  citizens  who 
come  down  to  the  Center.  We 
have  other  senior  citizens  vlsl  i 
bors  and  take  them  not  only 
tout  out  on  various  trips  which 

One  of  the   special   trips 
recently  was  to  Carnegie  Hall 
Leopold  Stokowskl.  We  were 
tiers  of  box  seats  for  our  senioi 
of  otir  seniors,  a  lady  of  84.  tol 
felt  like  a  queen  for  a  day.  She 
her  children  would   never  bel 
was  able  to  go  down  and  see  a 
Carnegie  Hall. 

All  of  these  things   may 
things  to  many  people,  but  t<: 
lonely  older  people,  they  are  v 
and  provide  a  great  deal  of 
for  this  reason,  we  are  very 
New  York  State  Office  for  the 
us  this  opportunity  to  be  abl« 
senior  citizens  the  way  we  do 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NZW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  ^970 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  peoples  of 
Polish  descent  throughout  the  world,  as 
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well  as  many  other  persons,  were  sad- 
dened to  leam  of  the  passing  last  week 
of  one  of  Poland's  all-time  great  military 
leaders  and  statesmen. 

Gen.  Wladyslav  Anders,  commander  of 
Poland's  armed  forces  in  World  War 
II.  died  in  England  where  he  had  lived 
in  exile  since  the  war. 

Polish  history  already  gives  important 
and  weU-deserved  prominence  to  the 
achievements  and  dedication  of  General 
Anders  on  behalf  of  his  native  land.  His 
heroic  leadership  of  his  Polish  troops  in 
World  War  II  represent  one  of  the 
great  chapters  of  this  struggle  for  peace. 

General  Anders  particularly  is  recalled 
for  his  great  leadership  during  the  bloody 
and  significant  battle  at  Monte  Cassino 
in  1944  during  the  Allied  offensive  in 
Italy. 

The  2d  Corps,  headed  by  General  An- 
ders, ■was  assigned  tlie  task  of  capturing 
the  German  stronghold  and  launched  his 
attack  on  May  11,  1944.  A  week  later. 
General  Anders  led  his  men  in  storming 
the  final  location  where  the  Polish  flag 
and  the  Union  Jack  were  hoisted  side  by 
side. 

Since  the  war.  General  Anders  had 
carried  on  the  struggle  in  exile  to  free 
the  Polish  people  from  Communist  dom- 
ination, a  chore  that  the  rest  of  us  of 
Polish  extraction  now  must  carry  on 
without  his  inspiring  leadership. 

At  the  time  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Mas- 
sacre at  the  outset  of  World  War  n. 
General  Anders  was  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  for  a  period  of  20  months 
before  he  was  freed  to  take  command  of 
the  Polish  forces.  During  the  1952  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  Katyn 
Forest  Massacre.  General  Anders  was  one 
of  the  most  helpful  and  knowledgeable 
witnesses. 

General  Anders  has  gone  from  our 
midst,  but  his  heroism,  his  dedication,  his 
patriotism  remain  as  Inspirations  for  all 
good  men  of  good  will. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  STUDE3*TS  OF 
FLETCHER  JUNIOR  HIGH 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  noKiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  trsunpling  feet  and  loud  voices  are 
making  the  headlines,  a  group  of  young 
people  of  junior  high  age  have  spoken 
more  loudly  and  more  clearly  to  me  in  a 
very  quite  way — a  way  I  hear  and  re- 
spond to  much  more  readily  than  march- 
ing and  shouting. 

This  week,  I  received  a  petition  signed 
by  about  750  students  at  Fletcher  Junior 
High  School  in  Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla. 
Their  request  is  simple.  It  reads: 

We,  the  students  of  Fletcher  Junior  High 
School,  JacksonvUle  Beach,  Florida,  request 
yotir  Initiation  and  support  of  all  legislative 
bills  concerned  w^lth  Improving  and  protect- 
ing our  environment. 

We  are  aware  of  the  crisis  affecting  the 
delicate  balance  of  life,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  world.  We  are 
aware  that  the  results  of  this  threat  will  be 
even  more  critical  by  the  time  we  are  old 
enough  to  vote;   therefore,  we  ask  you  to 


represent  our  Interests  so  that  we  too  may 
enjoy  a  long  and  healthy  life  on  this  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  represent  the 
interests  of  these  young  people  and  I 
want  to  urge  every  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  hear  their  plea.  Their  re- 
quest is  a  poignant  call  for  our  help.  We 
must  all  hear  and  act. 


ASTRONAUT  NEIL  ARMSTRONG 
JOINS  NASA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  compliment 
NASA  and  Astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  on 
the  fine  appointment  of  Neil  Armstrong 
to  the  responsible  position  of  Deputy  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Aeronautics. 

We  longtime  friends  and  admirers  of 
Neil  Armstrong  have  followed  his  out- 
standing career  and  successes  from  his 
early  days  as  pilot  of  the  remarkable  X15 
research  plane  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
in  California.  Neil  Armstrong  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  research  and  explora- 
tion of  both  aeronautics  and  astronau- 
tics so  that  his  appointment  by  NASA 
fills  a  vital  research  executive  position 
with  a  mEui  of  remarkable  competence, 
dedication,  and  ability. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Tuesday  May  19,  1970: 

ASTBONAtrr  Neil  Armstrong  Joins  NASA 

Houston. — The  first  man  on  the  moon, 
astronaut  Neil  Armstrong,  has  closed  the  door 
to  his  chances  for  another  moon  flight.  He 
announced  yesterday  be  will  take  a  desk  Job 
In  Washington. 

The  39-year-old  spaceman  who  commanded 
the  Apollo  11  moon  landing  mission  will  be- 
come head  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  aeronautics  program 
in  Washington  on  July  1. 

The  move  takes  him  out  of  the  astronaut 
corps,  but  Armstrong  said  yesterday  he  plans 
to  keep  his  flying  skills  sharp  by  flying  heli- 
copters, Jets  and  sail  planes. 

BUDGET    IS    $87    MILLION 

As  head  of  the  aeronautics  program.  Arm- 
strong will  oversee  NASA  research  into  all 
types  of  aircraft.  The  program  is  scheduled 
to  receive  $87  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

He  will  succeed  Charles  W.  Harper,  who 
is  being  reassigned  to  assist  Dr.  Wernher  von 
Braun  In  planning  future  manned  space 
flights. 

Armstrong  was  at  the  controls  when  the 
Apollo  11  lunar  module  landed  on  the  moon's 
Sea  of  Tranquility  last  July.  During  the 
early  morning  hours  of  July  20.  he  walked 
down  a  ladder  and  became  the  first  man  to 
step  on  the  lunar  surface. 

He  and  astronaut  Edwin  E.  Aldrin  Jr. 
walked  on  the  moon  for  almost  three  hours 
while  the  third  Apollo  11  crewman,  Michael 
Collins,  orbited  overhead  in  the  command 
module. 

Armstrong's  exit  leaves  only  Aldrin  of  the 
Apollo  11  crew  still  in  the  astronaut  corps. 
ColUns  left  last  year  to  become  assUtant 
secretary  for  public  affairs  In  Washington. 

Armstrong  said  he  had  "a  lot  of  reserva- 
tions" about  leaving  the  space  program,  but 
"I  don't  think  that  It  will  be  a  permanent 
parting.  I  foresee  that  space  and  aeronautics 
Will  not  always  be  bo  far  apart." 
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He  said  the  space  shuttle,  planned  as  a 
reasonable  spacecraft  which  can  fly  Into  space 
and  then  land  on  earth  like  an  airplane, 
"will  require  the  best  of  Ijoth  space  and  aero- 
nautics." 

Armstrong  is  scheduled  to  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  Saturday  to  speak  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Space  Research, 
an  international  organization  meeting  in 
Leningrad. 


A  VIABLE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
families  with  low  incomes,  and  for  large 
families  with  modest  incomes,  social  se- 
curity benefits  during  retirement  years 
have  come  to  mean  an  important  and, 
In  many  cases,  the  only  source  of  income 
to  the  elderly. 

The  old  age  retirement  benefits  orig- 
inally conceived  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935  were  first  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  basic  floor  of  protection  on  which 
individuals  could  build  through  their 
own  efforts.  I  am  happy  that  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  years,  has  expanded 
this  concept  to  provide  even  greater 
benefits  for  those  who,  dming  their 
working  years,  pay  into  the  social  secu- 
rity fund.  Special  categoiies  and  addi- 
tional oenefits  have  been  added  to  cover 
many  categories  of  recipients  who  it  was 
felt  deserved  special  consideration  under 
3,  the  act. 

Xf  This  week  the  House  will  be  consider- 

"  ing    legislation    which    the    Ways    and 

Means  Committee  has  reported  out, 
amending  the  old-age,  suiTivors',  and 
disability  insurance  system,  the  medi- 
care program  and  the  medicaid  program 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  these  provisions  and 
amendments  because  they  reflect  con- 
gressionsd  awareness  of  present  needs 
and  past  inequities  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  it  is  currently  written. 

However,  I  have  been  extremely  con- 
cerned with  the  role  of  the  retired  citi- 
zen over  the  past  2  years.  Squeezed  by  a 
spiraling  economy,  neglected  and  shoved 
aside  after  retirement,  the  older  Ameri- 
can is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  psycho- 
logical and  economic  costs  of  old  age  in 
America.  More  than  any  other  segment 
of  our  society,  the  older  American  who 
lives  on  social  security  is  the  one  hardest 
hit  by  Inflation. 

Revisions  in  our  present  social  se- 
curity laws  could  help  make  the  burdens 
of  living  on  a  fixed  income  more  toler- 
able. A  change  in  our  thinking  about 
the  social  security  program  as  it  relates 
to  retired  persons  could  help  channel  the 
talents  of  older  Americans  to  useful  pro- 
grams that  need  and  want  the  skill  and 
expertise  that  only  time  and  training  can 
offer. 

One  way  to  encourage  the  pwirticipa- 
tion  of  the  retired  citizen  in  the  economy 
after  retirement  Is  to  eliminate  the  out- 
side earnings  limitation  presently  placed 
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on  social  security  recipients.  Not  only 
would  this  enable  those  who  want  to 
work  full  or  part  time  to  supplement 
their  modest  incomes  and  enjoy  their 
golden  years  in  more  comfort  and  dig- 
nity, but  it  would  encourage  older  per- 
sons to  lend  their  talents  and  leadership 
to  national  programs  which  are  desper- 
ately in  need  of  experienced  personnel. 

Although  I  am  pleased  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  reported  out  a 
bill  which  makes  the  retirement  income 
test  more  bearable,  nevertheless.  I  view 
this  modest  amendment  as  insufficient 
to  the  demands  and  realities  of  Twen- 
tieth century  living.  The  extension  of 
the  outside  earnings  limitation  from  its 
present  $1,680  to  $2,000  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  formula  to  reduce  benefits  on 
each  $2  of  earnings  up  to  $3,200  by  $1 
does  not  reflect  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  1970,  nor  does  it  encourage  retired 
social  security  recipients  to  work  after 
retirement. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in^ 
troduclng  a  bill  today  which,  among 
other  things,  would  remove  the  outside 
earnings  test  entirely.  We  should  en- 
courage, not  discourage  social  security 
recipients  to  work  if  they  so  choose. 
They  should  not  be  penalized  money 
that  they  have  contributed  to  the  social 
security  fimd  over  many  years  because 
they  choose  to  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  American  economy  after  regular 
retirement. 

Relating  to  the  "pocket-book  pinch" 
of  inflation,  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  committee  bill  calls  for  another  5- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  ben- 
efits beginning  with  payments  for  Jan- 
uary 1971.  Combined  with  the  15-per- 
cent increased  passed  by  the  Congress 
last  session,  the  projected  20-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  is  ex- 
actly the  amount  called  for  in  my  social 
security  benefit  bill  H.R.  14431,  which  I 
introduced  in  October  of  1969.  I  heart- 
edly  endorse  the  passage  of  this  extra 
5  percent,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Administration's  original  re- 
quest was  only  for  a  10-percent  across- 
the-board  increase,  an  amount  which  I 
am  plesised  to  say  the  Congress  felt  en- 
tirely too  low  for  approval. 

The  most  recent  social  security 
amendments  relating  to  the  social  se- 
curity cash  program  also  call  for  the 
passage  of  some  provisions  that  I  had 
outlined  in  my  H.R.  14431  social  security 
bill  of  last  October.  One  of  these  provi- 
sions is  the  elimination  of  the  discrimi- 
natory aspects  of  social  security  laws  as 
they  relate  to  men  and  wwnen  and  their 
families.  The  committee  has  endorsed 
a  100  percent  widow's  and  widower's 
benefit  increase  at  age  65.  Under  present 
law  a  full  widow's  benefit  applied  for  at 
age  62  or  later  Is  equal  to  only  8214  per- 
cent of  the  primary  insurance  amount 
of  the  wage  earner. 

My  bill,  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment entitle  a  widow  or  widower  to  a 
benefit  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  if  first  applied 
for  at  age  65  or  later.  Benefits  applied 
for  between  age  62  and  65  would  be  pro- 
portionately increased  over  the  present 
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82 '  2  percent  according  to  the  age  of  the 
applicant  at  the  time  of  application. 

In  conformity  with  the  intent  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  as  it  relates  to 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  I  am  in- 
troducing as  part  of  my  social  security 
bill  today  a  provision  which  further 
amends  the  act  to  provide  for  the  de- 
termination of  insured  status  and  aver- 
age monthly  wage  on  the  same  basis  for 
men  as  well  as  for  women.  The  onus  of 
sex  must  be  eliminated  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  provide 
benefits  for  dependent  parents  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  entitled  to  old-age  or 
disability  benefits.  I  feel  this  is  a  neces- 
sary addition  to  the  act  which  will  be 
benefical  and  helpful  to  many  recipients 
who  now  are  faced  with  the  almost  im- 
possible burden  of  a  dependent  family 
member  or  parent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to  the  medicare 
provisions  in  the  social  security  amend- 
ments reported  out  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  regret  at  the  fact  that  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  cover  dis- 
abled children  or  chiropractors  under  the 
provisions  of  medicare.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  aim  in  the 
firm  belief  that  both  these  areas  should 
justifiably  be  covered  under  medicare.  I 
shall  continue  to  support  the  inclusion 
of  both  these  provisions  in  the  medicare 
program  and  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
committee  did  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  the  value 
of  including  chiropractors  under  medi- 
care. 

In  further  reference  to  what  I  consider 
significant  omissions  from  the  medicare 
revisions,  I  would  like  to  express  my  dis- 
may at  the  committee's  lack  of  action  on 
the  question  of  drugs  under  medicare. 
The  cost  of  the  program  Is  initially  large, 
but  I  believe  its  need  has  long  been 
proved.  If  the  committee  would  act  to 
institute  some  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  as  I  suggested  in  separate  leg- 
islation designed  to  eliminate  fraud  and 
waste  in  medicare  and  medicaid,  the  cost 
of  drugs  could  easily  be  included  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  burdens  of  our  older 
Americans  are  many.  In  keeping  with  the 
traditionally  keen  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress of  providing  for  the  needs  of  those 
whose  past  membership  in  the  labor  force 
has  entitled  them  to  a  share  of  the 
strength  of  the  economy,  I  would  like  to 
endorse  the  social  security  measures  that 
will  be  considered  by  the  House  this  week. 
Although  I  personally  envision  even  more 
equitable  social  security  laws  than  we 
now  have  and  more  liberal  provisions 
than  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  adopt,  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Social  security  laws  should  enable  and 
encourage,  not  restrict  and  penalize. 
They  should  allow  and  even  attempt  to 
enlist  the  participation  of  (dder  Ameri- 
cans in  the  American  economy. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  accomplish  this  aim.  A 
cohesive  and  equitable  security  act  Is 
needed,  and  needed  now. 
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REPORT  ON  RABBIS'  CbNFERENCE 


HON.  CLARENCE  0.  LONG 


or   KABTUm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  : 

Wednesday.  May  2p,  1970 


REPRE  iENTATTVES 


Mr.  LONG  of  MarylandJ  Mr.  Speaker, 
Rabbi  Martin  M.  Weitz,  d  rector  of  the 
Center  for  Inter-Faith  Stiidies  at  Lin- 
coln University  and  the  Rabbi  of  Temple 
Adas  Sholom  at  Havre  de  (tJrace.  Md.,  in 
my  district,  parUcipated  in  the  1970  Con- 
vention of  the  Central  (Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  in  Israel.  He  has  told 
me  about  the  rewarding  IQ  days  that  he 
spent  in  the  company  of  ifiore  than  300 
other  Rabbis  and  their 
many  nations.  At  this 
to  share  his  account  of 
with  my  colleagues: 


RKPOST    on    BABBIS'    CONTDtE 

Maxch,  1970 


[amilies  from 

I  would  like 

experience 


IN   ISSAXL — 


eltz) 
1970  conven- 
of  Amerlcaji 
ns  an  exalt- 
g  t«n  cUys 
dred   or   mor« 
enhanced  by 


(By  Dr.  Martin  M. 

Plrst  In  Its  hUtory  was  tl 
tlon  of  tbe  Central  Conli 
Rabbia,  so  that  eren  now  it 
Ing  memory.  The  delight  in 
in  company  with  three  hi 
Rabbis  and  their  families  wi 
representation  on  the  part  jof  many  from 
different  sections  of  the  coumtry  and  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world.  An  were  Reform 
Rabbis  who  came  to  know  knd  appreciate 
one  another  by  Uvtng  and  tr^Tellng  together 
and  by  learning  the  living  la<idscape.  Mount 
Scopus  was  an  appropriate  cipening  site  for 
the  convention  lt£elf.  All  prekent  sat  on  the 
stone  benches  hewed  out  of  the  very  lime- 
stone hills  which  graced  tlie  setting  and 
which  made  It  an  amphitheater  so  that  one 
could  see  the  distant  hills  of  Moab  and 
know  he  was  In  the  land  of  the  Bible.  Tbe 
events  of  the  Conference  were  packsd  dally 
with  experiences  that  were  deeply  moving 
and  richly  significant.  The  flj  st  few  days  be- 
fore the  Conference  Itself,  Ln  the  City  of 
Jerusalem,  were  assigned  to  k  variety  of  ac- 
tivities and  with  a  system  of  bus  transporta- 
tion. Upon  our  arrival,  Mardi  3rd,  Tuesday, 
we  explored  the  Negev  and  rlslted  Ashdod, 
Beersheba.  Lachiah  as  well  as  Klryat  Gat. 
all  of  which  are  not  merely  BtbUcal  sites  but 
modem  sights.  We  were  able  to  see  much  of 
the  tremendous  Industrial  progress  and  the 
cultural  emancipation  anc|  the  political 
rights  for  which  modern  Isdael  is  so  Justly 
proud. 

On  March  4th,  we  contmufd  our  Itinerary 
BO  that  It  became  a  pllgrtniage  with  stop- 
overs at  Naharlyah,  Caesarea.  Haifa  and  with 
a  fine  afternoon  spent  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  Leo  Baeck  School  and  then 
with  a  vMt  to  and  through  Naxareth. 

March  the  Sth  was  continued  In  Haifa. 
Afula,  Bet  Shaan  and  we  visited  a  special 
kibbutz  dedicated  to  coUecUf  e  experience  in 
the  organization  In  economv  as  well  as  In 
forms  of  life  with  a  soclallit  base  and  yet 
with  a  universal  cultural  pkttem.  We  also 
visited  Kn  Oev. 

mday,  March  the  Sth,  «te  q>ent  several 
hours  at  ICegldo  (Armegedtfon)  and  con- 
tinued then  to  Nablus,  wherei  we  were  able  to 
have  a  moment  with  the  High  Priest  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  Invited  ua  into  his  llttls 
sanctuary  for  ••  much  tlm4  a*  he  and  w« 
could  share  and  spar*.  We  tb^n  bad  a  breath- 
less view  of  tbm  City  of  Jen^salem  from  the 
north  as  we  came  via  Nabltu  and  saw  the 
magnlflclent  aixl  Ooldrsn  Cit#  from  afar  and 
then  from  aoear,  vltli  Ita    (listening  walls 
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clear  around  the  old  section  and  Its  pulsa- 
tions of  splrtual  significance  for  all  in  our 
entourage.  Many  broke  out  Into  tears  at  the 
sight  of  the  old  Sacred  City,  sacred  to  three 
great  world  religions  and  literally  we  knew 
that  this  was  the  climax  of  tbe  tour  to  date. 
On  March  7th  many  of  us  took  long,  lln- 
gerirtg  and  lyrical  walks  through  the  Old 
City  and  beheld  the  magnificence  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  as  well  as  tbe  moving  and 
stirring  setting  of  the  Western  Wall  (mis- 
takenly called  the  Walling  Wall)  and  spent 
evening  in  the  Israel  Museum  where  tbe 
Mayor  of  the  city,  Teddie  Kollak,  welcomed 
us  with  good  humor,  fine  refreshments  and 
generous  hospitality. 

The  next  day  several  of  us  took  our  own 
little  tour  to  the  Dead  Sea,  Dimona  and 
Beersheba  where  we  beheld  the  miracle 
of  reconstruction  and  tbe  setting  of  re- 
habilitation for  the  vast  area  of  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  Negev.  That  very  evening 
It  was  a  pleasant  reunion  to  visit  with  Marc 
Winderman,  who  Is  enjoying  his  sojourn  In 
Israel  and  has  learned  Hebrew  quite  well 
for  communication  and  for  the  spirit  of  the 
land  and  its  people.  Later  we  were  all  guests 
of  the  Kenesset  (Parliament)  where  the 
featured  speaker  of  the  evening,  after  a 
very  suitable  dinner,  was  Abba  Eban,  For- 
eign Minister  of  Israel,  who  explained  the 
point  of  view  prevalent  in  the  land  and  in- 
dicated his  general  commentary  of  life  and 
labor  In  IsraeL  His  elegant  banquet  in  Cha- 
gall Hall  was  more  than  an  evening  un- 
forgettable with  fiJie  oratorical  outbursts. 
Some  of  the  memorable  phrases  were: 
"You  cannot  understand  our  policies  un- 
less you  understand  our  memories  .  .  ."  "Is- 
rael offers  no  apologies  for  her  eccentric  re- 
fusal to  perish  .  .  ."  "The  victor  sued  for 
p>eace;  the  vanquished  demanded  tmoo.idi- 
tional  surrender  .  .  ."  These  and  many  other 
gems  of  diction  and  forms  of  expression 
guttered  in  his   verbal  firmament. 

On  March  9th,  In  company  with  several 
Rabbis,  we  took  off  for  Jericho  where  we 
beheld  the  twenty-two  or  more  levels  of 
clvlllHitlon  on  this  oldest  inhabited  city 
on  the  face  of  the  planet,  and  followed  this 
with  a  visit  along-side  Jericho  paralleling 
the  Dead  Sea  and  beheld  a  rim  of  the  Sea 
and  on  to  Qum  Run,  the  setting  of  the 
Sectarians  who  helped  create  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  depoalted  them  in  the  nearby 
caves,  237  in  all  discovered  first  in  1947. 

The  following  day  was  Invested  in  an- 
other trip  to,  and  ascent  vp,  Masada,  which 
Is  an  Inspirational  stronghold  made  into  a 
fortress-palace  by  Herod  tbe  Great  and 
which  today  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
archeologlcal  discoveries  in  the  history  of  our 
time.  That  evening  we  were  privileged  to 
"hearken  to  the  voice"  of  Oolda  Melr  her- 
self and  her  fearless  chann,  magnificent  con- 
versational style  of  speaking  and  convincing 
manner  of  presentation,  representing  the 
beleaguered  status  of  Israel  today,  graced 
with  charisma,  great  courage,  dignity  and 
personality. 

On  March  lltb.  about  10:00  A.M.,  we  left 
Lod  outside  of  Tel  Aviv,  in  order  to  make  our 
way  back  via  El  Al  to  New  York  City  with  a 
stopover,  for  one  hour,  in  London  for  pur- 
poses of  refueling  and  for  checking  the  plane 
against  possible  bomb  threats. 

The  above  is  but  a  skeletal  format  of  tbe 
total  schedule  for  ten  days  but  we  now  flesh- 
in  some  of  the  significant  observations  and 
Impressions.  First  of  all.  why  was  tbe  setting 
of  Scopus  BO  significant.  Because  it  carried 
the  theme  of  from  70  of  the  Common  Era, 
or  A.D..  to  1970.  This  is  the  first  time  of  a 
reunited  and  restored  Jerusalem.  It  linked  us 
with  the  days  of  the  Second  Temple,  the  hills 
nearby  served  as  a  Beacon  Chain  announcing 
the  new  moons  from  hilltop  to  hilltop.  This 
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setting  also  was  where  Titus  of  Rome 
mounted  his  final  assault  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  Jerusalem 
in  the  year  70  C.E.  Here  too,  a  remnant  of 
Judea  lived  through  many  dark  centuries, 
survived  the  bloody  CYusades  and  on  through 
medieval  times  in  order  to  make  their  iden- 
tity with  Jerusalem  and  the  land  of  Israel, 
not  merely  a  poetic  overtone  but  a  realistic 
pattern  for  life.  Here  was  the  setting  where 
Rabbi  Judah  Magnes,  an  American  Rabbi, 
helped  create  the  Hebrew  University  so  that 
it  was  one  of  the  great  llgbt£  In  the  world  and 
not  merely  in  the  Near  East.  .  .  . 

Israel,  at  the  western  window  of  Asia, 
covered  approximately  seven  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two  square  miles  before 
June.  1967. 

It  has  a  varied  topography  of  mountains 
and  hills,  valleys  and  plains,  lakes  and  des- 
erts, rivers  and  seas,  all  In  a  matter  of  miles 
or  minutes  depending  on  one's  direction.  Its 
storied  and  gloried  rivers  are  tbe  Jordan,  the 
Yarkon  and  Klshon,  while  its  lakes  are  the 
Huleh  (now  evaporated  mostly),  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  highest  point 
Is  Mount  Jermak,  almost  4.000  feet  above  sea 
level  while  its  lowest  depression  is  the  Dead 
Sea.  1,290  feet  below  sea  level.  A  Mediter- 
ranean climate  pervades  throughout  Israel, 
even  the  winter  has  many  summer  days.  The 
population  at  the  end  of  1967  was  3,767,000, 
of  which  2,500,000  were  Jews  or  Israelis, 
while  191,818  were  non-Jews.  The  Arabs, 
largely  Moslems,  made  up  131.500  of  the  non- 
Jews,  with  42,800  Christians  and  17,500 
Druzes.  In  1967  about  1,060.000  were  Arabs 
in  occupied  areas. 

Primary  among  the  "moments"  that  were 
thrilling  was  an  exposure  to  the  Western 
Wall.  The  gigantic,  Herodlan  stones  were  not 
alone  from  present  street  level  up.  Recent 
digs  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Marur  and 
others,  at  the  Southwest  corner  of  the  Wall, 
had  discovered  that  this  supports  the  an- 
cient enlargement  of  the  Temple  Mount. 
Debris  of  centuries  Is  now  being  cleared,  sev- 
enty or  more  feet  to  the  very  walks  placed 
by  Herod  two  thousand  years  ago.  Spectacu- 
lar Roman-styled,  cut  stones  go  beyond  forty 
feet  in  length  at  the  present  and  they  go 
deeper  when  completely  uncovered.  Another 
season  of  bull-doeers  will  lay  bare  tiUnlo 
dimensions  on  this  very  wall  and  add  another 
cubit  or  two  to  the  claims  to  Israel's  rootage 
in  history  here. 

Another  magnificent  "moment"  was  with 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  its  nearby  mosque 
of  Omar,  a  magic  gem  in  architecture,  a 
beautiful  edifice  in  design.  This  creation  is 
breathtaking  within  and  without.  We  had  a 
conducted  tour  through  the  brilliance  of  the 
new  Knesset  also,  its  carpet  in  mosaic,  its 
walls  of  artistry  as  executed  by  Chagall  and 
others,  and  its  meaningful  format  for  cabinet 
rooms,  offices  and  chambers.  All  was  a  rendi- 
tion of  modern  Israel  with  creative  conti- 
nuity with  ancient  Israel  in  beauty,  history 
and  utility.  Here  we  had  most  of  our  meet- 
ings, especially  when  we  were  able  to  meet 
with  Abba  Eban  and  others  who  bespoke 
the  voice  of  Israel  today. 

sun  another  "moment"  In  history  was  our 
climib  up  Masada,  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  blunt,  blank,  brutal  rock  with  nothing  to 
commend  it  except  Its  size  and  stature.  This 
was  Herod's  rock-fortress,  the  last  refuge  of 
the  Jewish  Zealots,  after  Rome's  Titus  had 
destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  70 
C.E.  It  was  here  that  a  thousand  Jewish  men. 
women  and  children  honored  a  mass  suicide 
pact  rather  than  fall  to  tbe  hands  of  the 
Roman  garrison,  which  had  been  besieging 
them  for  three  years.  The  story  Is  gr^hlcally 
recorded  m  Josephus  Plavlus'  history  and  to- 
day tbe  stirring  account  has  been  proven  true 
in  every  heroic  detaU.  as  arcbeologists  under 
the  leadership  of  Yacael  Yadln  have  laid 
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bare  the  mountain's  secrets.  Thousands  of 
volunteers,  from  all  over  the  world,  Joined 
In  the  recent  digs  and  helped  In  its  restora- 
tion. 

Masada  today  Is  a  symbol  of  herc^m  to 
laraelLs,  a  solemn  pilgrimage  for  the  coun- 
try's youth  and  the  visitors  who  follow  the 
route  to  the  summit,  whereby  they  make 
their  own  tribute  to  freedom.  Visitors  like 
ourselves,  toured  tbe  Roman  camps,  ap- 
praised ingenious  slegeworks  which  held  off 
the  conquering  army  for  so  long  and  wander 
around  the  same  palaces  which  Herod  built 
as  well  as  delight  in  the  mosaics  and  wonder 
at  the  chambers  which  provisioned  the  de- 
fenders and  also  gave  Into  eternity  as  well  as 
history  while  we  silently  shared  a  "moment" 
in  the  oldest  extant  synagogue  discovered  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  right  on  top  of  Masada. 

We  also  lecuned  to  know  the  Negev  from 
Biblical  historic  and  contemporary  sources 
and  resources.  Tbe  Negev  is  four  thousand 
square  miles  of  Israel,  South,  as  a  limitless 
sea  of  sandstone  and  scrub.  It  is  a  golden 
ocean  navigated  by  Bedouins  and  camels  Is- 
landed by  Jewel-green  settlements,  bounded 
by  barrier  reefs  of  rising  peaks.  It  Is  a  land- 
scape of  ralnbow-hued  craters  and  craggy 
gorgee  seared  by  fiery  sun-heat.  Today,  vrtth 
water  pumped  from  the  far  North,  In  Galilee, 
this  totality  of  aridity  is  reclaimed  by  many 
Kibutzim  and  farm  villages  so  that  they  are 
alive  and  aware  In  the  total  impact  of  modem 
tinies. 

Travel  throughout  any  part  of  modem 
Israel  shows  us  the  outcropplngs  of  history  as 
well  as  parts  of  tbe  King's  Highway  which 
was  the  royal  road  of  Sargon  the  First,  five 
thousand  years  ago. 

But  the  real  miracle  of  Israel  is  the  In- 
gathering of  men,  women  and  children  to  the 
four  comerr  of  Israel  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  In  a  matter  of  a  year  or  two  a 
medieval  fragment  of  being  is  transmuted 
into  a  human  being  with  adequate  housing, 
freedom  from  illness  and  sense  of  stability. 
The  Ingathering  of  the  Exiles  truly  is  the 
miracle  of  the  Twentieth  Century  where 
broken  people  are  made  whole  and  lives  be- 
reft of  speech  gifted  again  with  song  in  the 
lyric  of  reconstruction.  One  of  the  inspiring 
"moments"  was  an  exposure  to  the  person- 
ality of  Oolda  Melr,  for  she  is  studded  Into 
Israel  over  several  generations,  who  came 
quite  young  from  eastern  Europe  and  grew 
up  in  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  and  Denver, 
Colorado.  Her  whole  biography  is  a  study  of 
personality  in  the  period.  The  saga  of  Israel 
centered  about  this  great  lady  for  she  played 
a  vital  ptirt  In  every  phase  from  pioneering 
struggle  to  the  creation  and  continuity  of  the 
State,  in  her  roles  as  a  first  Premier  (when 
Ben  Ourlon  and  Sbarrett  were  "detained" 
outside  Palestine) ,  as  Bedouin-g:arbed  woman 
of  mystery  who  visited  Abdulla  of  Jordan  to 
plead  with  him  to  stay  out  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  struggle  In  1948,  as  first  ambassador 
to  Russia,  as  Minister  of  Labor  in  Israel's  first 
cabinet,  as  Foreign  Minister  until  a  brief  year 
ago  and  in  other  notable  assignments.  In 
her  discussion  with  us  she  told  in  simplicity 
and  beauty  and  in  brevity  of  expression  why 
she  feels  the  way  she  does  and  she  explained 
that  she  recalled  (one)  hunger  In  her  home 
and  (two),  flight  from  a  Russian  "Pogrom." 

These  became  her  passions  for  life.  Justice 
for  all  who  suffer  hunger,  peace  for  all  peo- 
ple including  her  own  people  and  both  of 
these  were  established  in  the  old,  new  com- 
monwealth of  Israel  as  a  new  kind  of  cove- 
nant. She  has  resolved  these  two  currents 
in  her  stream  of  life,  an  American  Jewess 
who  became  a  pioneer,  a  woman  who  re- 
solved dramatic  conflict  between  a  public 
role  as  a  national  leader  and  a  private  role 
as  a  wife  and  mother. 

We  also  learned  to  appreciate  the  cities  of 
Israel  we  visited.  All  of  them  together  are 
like  parts  of  a  family  and  this  made  a  most 
memorable  and  vivid  impression,  for  each  is 
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as  a  member  of  a  large  family.  Each  as  its 
own  personality  even  though  tbe  Israeli 
household  occupies  so  little  area.  As  they 
have  different  sizes  they  also  have  different 
tempers  and  temperaments. 

Tel  Aviv  is  like  a  lady  with  a  large  brood. 
It  is  a  home  of  small  and  fairly  large  busi- 
nesses and  much  activities.  Its  personality 
has  vtuiety  as  well  as  energy,  it  Is  a  theater 
center,  the  Times  Square  and  the  playground 
of  the  country.  It  has  more  dallies  than  New 
York  City,  five  full-time  companies  for  the 
theater. 

Jerusalem  is  the  Patriarch,  the  man  with 
the  long  beard,  so  to  speak,  but  it  is  strong, 
erect  and  unbent.  It  is  quiet,  meditative,  re- 
flective in  its  mood,  with  the  long-range 
look  to  all  its  efforts. 

Here  is  Kiryah,  capital  of  government,  the 
Hebrew  University,  center  for  learning,  very 
little  part  in  business  in  contrast  to  Tel 
Aviv,  the  world  famous  hospital  Hadassah 
and  many  academies  for  learning  and  other 
cultural-religious  storehouses  as  well  as  the 
glamour  and  the  gilt  of  the  Old  City. 

Haifa  is  a  young,  dedicated  man  with  an 
upward  look  and  boundless  energy.  If  Tel 
Aviv  is  the  city  of  the  present  and  Jerusalem 
is  the  city  of  the  past,  HaUa  is  the  city  of 
the  future.  It  is  a  port  city  with  a  third 
of  its  people  llvltig  off  the  literal  "Utteral," 
as  it  were.  It  is  anchorage  for  Jewish  boats 
and  many  others  and  is  crowned  by  the  new 
Technlon  in  which  oils  and  chemicals  of 
feature  Ingredients  are  basic  for  its  first 
"alchemy"  In  this  world  old  and  new. 

Beersheba  Is  a  growing  lively  maiden  still 
with  her  mother,  as  a  Biblical  Ruth  rather 
than  her  teenage  counterpart  in  America. 
She  has  a  number  of  suitors  and  not  all  of 
them  are  as  Boaz.  Her's  is  an  old  story,  with 
growth  arrested  during  many  ye«u-8  of  ne- 
glect but  with  a  sudden,  almost  startling, 
adolescence  since  a  decade  age  in  new  Is- 
rael's saga  of  life.  A  new  road  to  the  Negev, 
the  Dead  See  and  its  minerals  is  a  new  life- 
line for  Israel  itself.  The  dams  and  irrigation 
pipes  and  reservoirs  are  reflected  glories  of 
Abraham  and  the  ancient  wells  he  uncov- 
ered at  Beersheba. 

Ascalon  and  Ashdod  are  twins  in  braids 
or  curls  depending  on  their  mood  and  what 
day  it  is.  These  settings  recall  the  deeds 
of  Samson  and  suggests  "scallion,"  an  Eng- 
lish word  that  comes  from  Ascalon  when  it 
implied  a  source  for  green  vegetables,  no- 
tably onions.  A  few  years  ago  this  was  all  a 
memory:  now  it  is  a  reality,  a  marketplace 
of  factories,  for  cement  pipes — largest  In  the 
world.  Both  cities  are  youthful  girls  looking 
to  the  sea  and  looking  to  the  desert. 

Elath  Is  still  an  Infant  in  the  family  of 
cities  of  Israel.  It  was  not  exactly  left  on  its 
doorstep  which  cradled  its  commerce,  culture 
and  conscience.  It  Is  the  Infant-step  of  the 
story  of  the  Red  Sea  and  beyond  it,  world 
destiny.  It  is  permanence  of  railroad-to-be, 
oil  pipeline  in  tbe  making,  possible  alternate 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  road  already  reality  as 
well  as  memory  of  Solomen's  Port  in  Etzyon 
Geber.  It  is  also  the  testing  ground  of  inno- 
cent passage  for  shli>s  and  because  of  the 
climate,  has  become  a  winter  resort.  It  is  an 
Israeli  Riviera.  AU  cities  as  members  of  the 
family  are  found  coddling  this  lusty  Infant 
so  that  it  takes  its  rlghtftil  place  among 
them  all  and  Is  to  be  defended  in  peace  or 
war. 

It  is  not  adequtae  merely  to  report  on  tbe 
impressions  and  observations  of  the  ten-day 
stay  and  the  exposures  and  experiences  that 
were  thrilling,  {>ersonal,  social  and  oom- 
municative,  in  all  values. 

It  is  equally  significant,  as  resulte  al  the 
many  conferences  with  leaders,  the  sessions 
in  the  Conference  iteelf  and  also  from  re- 
ports from  different  sources  to  evaluate  the 
total  prospects  of  peace  in  the  Middle  Bast 
and  to  be  able  to  discern  the  "myths"  and 
the  facta  for  1970.  Here  are  some  Impressions 
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and  observations  that  are  garnered  as  the 
result  of  the  gleanings  in  exposure  to  a 
number  of  outstanding  personalities  during 
our  ten-day  stay  as  well  as  some  of  the  ma- 
jor charges  and  perhaps  answers  that  niay 
help  clarify  the  salient,  factual  jXJSltlons  in 
this  total  confusing  landscape  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  today  and  tomorrow  for  peace  or 
war. 

It  Is  wise  to  indicate,  however,  that  efforts 
to  discredit  Israel,  to  undermine  her  sup- 
porters, and  to  win  uncommitted  tiations  as 
well  as  to  isolate  her  when  the  rollcall  is 
called  In  the  U.N.,  are  all  part  of  tbe  targets 
currently  so  that  it  be  resultful  for  tbe  oppo- 
sition. These  are  some  of  the  specific  targets 
and  aims  according  to  what  we've  learned 
in  the  recent  visit : 

1.  To  neutralize  western  powers;  2.  To  win 
over  neutrals  In  the  Third  World;  3.  To 
secure  economic  and  military  largesse  more 
than  ever  on  the  Soviet  Bloc  and  from 
Chinese  Reds;  4.  To  corral  an  anti-Israel  ma- 
jority in  the  UJf.  as  much  as  possible;  5. 
To  weaken  the  support  of  Congress  for  Israel 
as  well  as  to  do  so  In  the  Department  of 
State;  6.  To  win  cooperation  from  a  variety 
of  missionaries  and  other  religious  repre- 
sentatives in  order  to  divide  Christian  from 
Jew  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere; 

7.  To  indoctrinate  college  students  of  to- 
day who  may  be  tomorrow's  diplomats,  edu- 
cators and  politicians  as  well  as  statesmen; 
8.  To  foster  Anti-Semitism  among  American 
blacks  in  order  to  make  this  a  current  sig- 
nificance; 9.  To  blackmail  oil  and  other 
powerful  conservative  business  interests  so 
that  it  is  one-sided  in  all  dealings; 

10.  To  align  the  New  Left  against  Israel 
regardless  of  consequences.  In  this  way  com- 
mon cause  is  secured  with  a  variety  of  groups, 
all  of  whom  might  be  in  "unity"  and  diverse 
in  their  interest  and  at  the  same  time  ar- 
ranging "facts"  and  other  expressions  to 
make  the  widest  appeal  to  the  current  audi- 
ence of  the  monMnt,  right  and  left,  fringe 
and  center. 
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HON.  d  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1  a  large  group  of  wives  and  friends 
of  the  men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  in  North  Vietnam  met 
in  Washington.  At  that  time,  Mrs.  Louise 
Mulligan  of  Virginia  Beach,  whose  hus- 
band, Comdr.  James  A.  Mulligan,  Jr..  Is 
a  POW  in  North  Vietnam,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing message  when  the  group  as- 
sembled at  Constitution  Hall. 

She  speaks  for  the  wives  and  families 
of  the  POW-MIA's,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
wish  to  pass  her  message  along  so  that 
these  men  may  not  be  forgotten : 

Mat  Dat 

May  Day  has  many  connotations  as  many 
military  men  know  and  the  one  that  comes 
to  mind  Is  the  International  call  of  distress — 
May  Day — May  Day — Help!  Help! 

People  have  estimated  that  the  normal 
lifetime  for  the  world's  great  nations  has 
been  about  two  hundred  years.  The  pattern 
of  these  civilizations  or  nations  runs  some- 
thing like  this:  From  bondage  to  spiritual 
faith,  from  such  faith  to  courage,  from 
courage  to  liberty,  from  liberty  to  abundance, 
from  abundance  to  selfishness,  from  selfish- 
ness to  complacency,  from  complaoeny  to 
apathy,  from  apathy  to  dependency,  and 
from  dependency  back  again  into  bondage. 
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This   sequence   may   seem 
there  seems  to  be  enough 
that  nations  do  rise  and  fall, 
pertly  seems  to  carry  within 
selfishness,    that   we   should 
What  oX  America?  What  can  b* 
turn  the  tide  Is  a  question 
problems  Is  ItselX  half  the 
not  let  complacency  and 
ruin  our  nation. 

We  beg  ol  you  hear  our  call 
Day !  Do  not  turn  your  back  oi 
of  mothers  who  want  their  son 
not    Ignore   the   children    wh  > 
the  love  and  guidance  of  1' 
the  hundreds  of  wives  who 
years,   some    for   husbands 
return!    Hear  our  call  of 
cry    from   within    the   walls 
camps — May    Day— May    Day 
Help! 


Imlstlc,   but 

truth  In  the  fact 

ind  that  pros- 

tbe  seeds  of 

isk   ourselves: 

done  by  us  to 

liut  to  see  the 

We  must 

apdthy  reign  and 


their 
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HON.  W.  C.  (DAN) 


or  viBcimA 


May  Day,  May 

the  hundreds 

i  returned!  Do 

cry   out   for 

fathers  and 

h4ve  grieved  for 

will   never 

and  the 

>f    the   prison 

Help.    Please 


dU  tress 


DANIEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  by  Leon  Smltli,  vice  presi- 
dent of  radio  station  WBTK  I,  in  Danville, 
addresses  Itself  to  a  conpition  which 
exists  on  many  college  ai^d  university 
campuses  today.  It  also  luggests  how 
these  problems  might  properly  be  han- 
dled. It  is  apparent  that  a  stnall  group  of 
revolutionaries  on  our  campuses  will  not 
be  swayed  by  reason,  and  the  force  which 
they  are  generating  must  by  necessity  be 
met  by  stronger  force. 

Dr.  T.  Marshall  Hahn,  Jr^  president  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institi4te,  was  faced 
with  this  problem  last  w^ek.  His  firm 
action  is  calculated  to  main^ln  a  climate 
In  which  the  imiversity  c^n  fulfill  its 
contract  with  those  who  dekire  to  obtain 
an  education.  Dr.  Hahn  has  my  unquali- 
fied support.  ] 

The  following  is  Mr.  Smith's  editorial : 

VTBTM  Radio  Eottoriai.,  ^4T  13,  1970 
The  adults  of  this  world  who  make  up 
what  the  youth  of  today  can  "The  Estab- 
Ushmenf  ar«  tnily,  as  the  Nbw  Generation 
cbargea.  unabl*  to  comprehend  the  direction 
being  taken  on  college  campiaes  and  In  the 
streets  oT  the  nation.  i 

The  demAnds  of  youth  art  almost  dally 
outdoing  those  of  yesterday,  j&nd  becoming 
In  the  process  even  more  Incjomprehenslble 
to  those  of  us  who  are  charg^  with  having 
built  an  Impossible  world  foil  the  young  to 
Inherit.  The  latest  round  of  violence  on  col- 
lege and  university  campusos  against  the 
occupation  of  border  areas  of  Cambodia  has 
taken  a  turn  which  no  parent  wUl  be  able  to 
imderstand  or  accept.  Studente  are  demiUKl- 
Ing  the  right  to  strike  their  own  Institutions 
and  close  them  for  the  rest  o^  the  academic 
year.  The  senselessness  of  ths  move  In  view 
of  the  generally  accepted  ItitelUgenoe  of 
today's  college  student  defies  understand- 
ing. A  college  education  at  today's  prloea 
starts  at  a  sacrificial  cost  to  a  parent  of  some 
•3,000  a  year  and  up,  the  value  received  in 
the  classroom  supposedly  wor^h  It  to  give  m 
son  or  daughter  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  responalblUtles  after  gy^uatlon. 

There  may  be  parents  willliig  to  stand  for 
such  shenanigans,  bat  we  bav^t  met  them. 
Parents  can  understand  their  children  who 
see  any  excuse  as  Justified  to  get  out  of 
school  for  an  unscheduled  holiday,  but  we  oT 
the  establishment  have  the  naive  idea  that 
the  attitude  of  the  young  ciianges  at  the 
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college  level  where  preparation  through  edu- 
cation Is  of  prime  importance. 

That  being  so.  It's  also  of  prime  Importance 
for  us  at  home  to  understand  that  the 
chances  are  pretty  good  that  our  sons  and 
daughters  away  at  school  are  being  victim- 
ized by  a  riotoiis  few  radicals  on  campus  who 
through  force  and  violence  bend  the  majority 
of  their  fellow  students  to  inactivity.  The 
demand  has  gone  up  at  Virginia  Tech  that 
Tech  be  closed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

This,  we  hold,  Is  academic  blackmail, 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  the  author- 
ities In  charge  of  higher  education  in  the 
State.  The  answer  is  to  us  clear.  As  long  as 
one  conscientious  student  chooses  to  attend 
class,  his  contract  with  the  State  for  an  edu- 
cation is  valid  and  must  be  honored.  Those 
who  would  deny  a  student  his  right  to  a 
college  education  expose  themselves  to  legal 
restraint  and  appropriate  penalty. 

A  college  campus  is  no  sanctuary  for  those 
students  who  would  deny  another  an  edu- 
cation. 
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MORE   COMMUNICATION,    LESS 
VIOLENCE 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  slow 
to  put  editorials  from  newspapers  in  the 
CoNCRsssiONAL  Rkcoro  because  I  believe 
that  the  proliferation  of  such  matter  in 
the  Record  detracts  from  its  real  pur- 
pose. Once  in  a  great  while,  however, 
twice  in  10  years,  to  be  precise,  something 
crosses  my  desk  which  demands  wider 
circulation  than  it  has  received.  Re- 
cently a  weekly  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict— the  Long  Island  Advance.  Patch- 
ogue.  Long  Island,  N.Y. — published  a 
very  thoughtful  editorial  on  the  state  of 
the  Nation  in  general,  touching  In  par- 
ticular on  the  generation  gap  and  the 
need  for  more  communication  and  less 
violence. 

This  is  a  newspaper  which  has  op- 
posed me  six  out  of  the  six  times  I  have 
run  for  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  will  con- 
tinue to  bat  a  thousand  in  my  seventh 
campaign  this  year.  The  fact  that  such  a 
loyal  Republican  standardbearer  would 
take  such  a  very  moderate  and  construc- 
tive position  leads  me  to  believe  that 
there  may  indeed  be  hope  for  the  Nation: 

Moss    COMMTTNICATION,     IfSS    VlOUDTCX 

When  young  Anthony  MolTett  resigned  re- 
cently as  youth  adviser  to  President  Nlzon 
his  act  symbolized,  as  he  no  doubt  Intended, 
the  profound  differences  between  youth  and 
the  administration.  Events  since  expansion 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  into  Cambodia  have 
left  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  of  young 
people  on  college  and  university  campuses 
throughout  the  country  are  deeply  alienated 
and  disturbed — more  deeply  perhaps,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  student  deaths  at  Kent 
State  University,  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  the  nation's  history. 

The  lines  of  communication  between  not 
only  the  administration  but  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment have  been  pretty  weak  In  the 
past  but  fortunately  they  seem  to  be  open- 
ing slowly  and  greater  understanding  be- 
tween the  various  segments  of  our  people  Is 
beg^nlng  to  be  felt.  One  thing  that  will 
help  to  speed  the  day  when  youth's  voice 
can  be  more  plainly  understood  is  lowering 
the  voting  age  from  31  to  18.  It  has  taken 
us  several  years  to  reach  this  conclusion  and 


we  are  now  convinced  that  if  youth  can  be 
drafted  to  fight  at  the  command  of  the 
President  or  of  the  Congress  that  it  should 
enjoy  the  right  of  francJilse. 

One  thing  Is  certain  and  that  Is  If  this 
natlou  is  to  survive  as  a  democracy  violence 
must  cease.  We  cannot  go  on  having  our 
people  killed,  maimed  and  beaten  up.  Our 
schools  and  colleges  must  be  kept  open  for 
all  who  wish  to  learn.  Students  cannot  go  on 
burning  buildings,  wrecking  furniture,  de- 
stroying files,  throwing  rocks  and  other 
forms  of  pillage  In  order  to  gain  their  ends. 
If  they  want  peace  they  must  act  in  a  peace- 
ful manner  in  pressing  their  demands;  if 
they  wish  to  be  treated  as  adults  they  must 
behave  in  adult  fashion.  They  must  learn 
to  recogmze  coomiunlstlc  propaganda  and 
of  how  It  Inflames  people  Into  committing 
acts  of  violence  that  they  would  never  think 
of  committing  If  a  calm  appraisal  were  to 
be  made  of  a  problem. 

And  no  good  ^lU  come  from  any  more  acts 
of  violence  created  by  adults  as  took  place 
recently  in  the'  financial  district  of  New 
York  City  when  a  gang  of  construction 
workers  broke  up  a  peaceful  demonstration 
of  students  by  attacking  them  with  their 
fists,  their  metal  helmets  and  various  other 
things  such  as  pliers  that  inflicted  severe 
injuries  on  some  of  the  young  people. 

There  must  be  a  cooling  oS  of  vlolenee 
in  aU  levels  of  life.  And  in  this  respect  more 
attention  must  be  paid  to  findings  of  the 
National  Commlaslon  on  Violence  which 
held  that  there  is  far  too  much  depiction 
of  violence  In  television  shows,  and  that  this 
has  a  bad  effect  on  viewers,  e6f>eciaUy  chil- 
dren. The  remedial  action  recommended  by 
the  commission  does  not  Involve  federal 
standards  or  coercion.  What  is  proposed  is 
that  the  commercial  netvrorks  act  volun- 
taxUy  to  limit  television  violence  and  sched- 
ule adult  programs  with  a  significant  vio- 
lence content  after  9  pjn. 

Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  create 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 


PIGS  ARE  BEAUTIFUL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  MAxruLtm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  times  when  the  public  recognizes  the 
contributions  of  the  police  who  dally 
protect  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  recent 
WMAL  editorial  which  praises  the  ix>- 
lice  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
urges  &  greater  sense  of  urgency  for 
completing  action  on  the  District  of 
Colimibia  crime  blU. 

For  those  who  did  not  hear  this  edi- 
torial, I  include  It  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Pios  Are  BEAtrnruL 

That's  the  slogan  adopted  by  some  police- 
men on  the  West  Coast  .  .  .  who  have  good- 
humoredly  turned  around  a  term  used 
against  them.  A  similar  suggestion  in  Wash- 
ington was  hailed  by  a  high  police  officer  as 
an  example  of  how  "training  can  change  an 
attitude  from  one  that  was  once  hostUe  to 
one  now  amused."  Or  in  the  childhood 
phrase:  "Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my 
bones,  but  names  wlU  never  hurt  me."  It 
shows  the  police  are  better  adjusted  than 
most  of  those  who  have  used  the  term  in 
hatred. 

Well,  police  are  beautiful.  And  nowhere 
are  they  more  beautiful  than  when  the 
average  Washlngtonlan  sees  one  on  the  street. 
As  an  apparent  result  of  increased  patrols. 
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crime  statistics  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  have  a  slight  downward  trend.  Yet  au- 
thorities still  are  lacking  the  major  tool  they 
need — the  new  D.C.  antl-crlme  bill  .  .  .  locked 
in  a  conference  committee.  Despite  the  com- 
plex legal  problems,  the  conferees  need  a 
greater  sense  of  urgency.  With  that  bill 
added  to  the  stepped-up  patrols,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  Washington  has  an 
excellent  chance  to  bring  crime  under  con- 
trol. 

Broadcast  on  Tuesday,  April  28, 1970. 


ORGANIZATION    SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENTS  DECISION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Volodymyr  Y.  Mayewsky, 
chairman  of  the  Organization  for  the 
Defense  of  Four  Fieedoms  for  Ukraine, 
Inc.,  has  asked  that  I  make  a  letter  his 
organization  has  sent  to  the  President, 
supporting  the  President's  decision  to 
move  Americans  into  Cambodia,  a  part 
of  the  Record. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  Mr.  Mayewsky's  letter  in  full  at 
tills  point  in  the  Record: 

Organization  roR  the  Defense  of 
Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine, 
Inc., 

Washington,  D.C,  May  4,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  membership  and 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Organization  for 
the  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  for  Ultraine, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.  Branch  17,  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  your  ex- 
cellent speech  on  Thursday.  April  30,  1970, 
and  to  express  a  full  agreement  with  and 
support  for  your  courageous  decision  on  the 
communist  North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia. 

We  stand  behind  you,  Mr.  President,  In 
your  declaration  that  "We  will  not  be  de- 
feated" and  we  fully  support  your  policy  de- 
cision to  secure  an  honorable  peace  In  South- 
east Asia. 

We  would  like  to  point  out,  and  we  feel  you 
are  aware  of  this,  that  the  plans  for  the 
communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  (and 
other  places)  are  being  prepared  by  the  com- 
munist leaders  in  Moscow  and  are  only  exe- 
cuted by  the  Hanoi  communist  regime. 

We  would  like  also  to  emphasize  that  until 
all  Captive  Nations  are  liberated  from  com- 
munist oppression,  including  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  un- 
til the  last  vestige  of  tyranny  Is  erased  from 
Eastern  Europe,  Southeast  Asia,  and  wherever 
else  it  may  exist  there  can  be  no  true  PEACE 
in  the  World. 

It  Is  because  of  the  historic  expyerlence  of 
Ukraimans  with  Russian  Communist  totali- 
tarian persecution,  cultural  and  physical  gen- 
ocide, and  abridgement  of  human  rights  that 
the  Ukrainian-Americans  strongly  uphold 
and  support  constitutional  democracy  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  human  rights  and 
peace  with  freedom  and  Justice  to  all. 

May  God  bless  you  and  grant  you  bounti- 
ful wisdom  in  carrying  your  burdens  as  our 
Chief  Executive. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Volodymyr  Y.  Mayewsky, 

Chairman. 
Bohdan  Maksymchuk, 

Secretary. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  HECKLER  HITS 
UNJUSTIFIED  CRI'nCISM  OF  DEDI- 
CATED LEGISLATOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
perceptive  and  hard-working  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hechler,  re- 
cently expressed  the  shock  that  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  and  a  great  many  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  experienced 
when  the  Ralph  Nader-supported  task 
force  on  air  pollution  questioned  the  de- 
votion of  Maine's  junior  Senator,  Ed- 
mund S.  MusKiE,  to  the  cause  of  pre- 
serving and  protecting  our  environment. 

The  gentleman's  incisive  remarks  were 
reproduced  in  a  number  of  the  Nation's 
newspapers  and  I  request  that  they  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  : 

Representative  Hechler  Hits  "Unjustified 
Criticism    or   Dedicated   Legislator" 

Washington,  D.C. — Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D- 
W.Va.),  one  of  Ralph  Nader's  most  ardent 
supporters  In  Congress,  has  labelled  ■  the 
Nader-sponsored  criticism  of  Senator  Ed- 
mund Muskle  as  "unwarranted,  unjustified 
and  unfair." 

The  West  Virginia  Congressman  took  par- 
ticular exception  to  the  54B-page  Nader  Task 
Force  Report  written  by  John  C.  Esposlto, 
which  he  said  contains  some  excellent  anal- 
ysis and  good  recommendations,  but  suffers 
from  a  holier-than-thou,  dog-ln-the-manger 
attitude.  To  blast  Senator  Muskie  for  what 
was  done  three  years  ago  naturally  raises  the 
question:  where  was  Mr.  Esposito  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967? 
Why  hasn-t  all  this  useful  information  been 
presented  during  this  year's  House  and  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  revision  of  the  Act? 

"Although  I  gave  Mr.  Esposito  and  he  in- 
cluded in  his  report.  Information  on  air  pol- 
lution problems  In  my  Congressional  District 
he  refused  to  return  eighteen  telephone  calls 
pleading  with  him  to  present  valuable  in- 
formation to  Senator  Muskie's  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  or  the  House  Com- 
mittee considering  new  air  pollution  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Esposito  prefers  to  criticize  rather 
than  to  be  constructive.  Furthermore,  when 
I  discovered  a  gross  inaccuracy  In  his  Task 
Force  Report  and  repeatedly  telephoned  him 
to  Inform  him  of  that  fact,  he  has  made  him- 
self more  Inaccessible  than  President  Nixon 
Is  to  Secretary  Hlckel. 

"I  resent  unjustified  criticism  of  a  dedi- 
cated, conscientious  and  public-spirited 
legislator  like  Senator  Muskle.  He  has  carried 
forward  the  banner  of  clean  air  and  clean 
water,  has  exerted  effective  national  leader- 
ship in  these  fields,  and  I  place  my  confi- 
dence In  his  future  efforts.  The  Nader  Report 
has  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  again 
focusing  public  attention  on  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  clean  up  the  air,  but  name-calling 
is  Just  another  form  of  air  pollution  the  na- 
tion can  do  without." 

Like  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  consider  myself  to  be  one 
of  Mr.  Nader's  staunchest  supporters  In  the 
Congress  and  one  of  the  greatest  admirers 
of  his  always  impressive,  usually  objective 
work.  He  has,  for  a  number  of  years  now, 
been  a  pioneer  In  areas  affecting  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  American  people 
and  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  real  and  last- 
ing progress  In  these  areas. 

I  was  especially  surprised,  therefore,  that 
the  report  of  a  task  force  under  his  direction 
should  cast  unfair  and  unjustified  aspersions 
upon  another  of  the  Nation's  true  pioneers, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Maine,  who,  for  a 
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time,  fought  the  lonesome  battle  again.'-it  pol- 
lution almost  single-handedly,  and  who, 
more  than  any  man  in  the  United  Stales. 
Is  responsible  for  the  progress  we  have  made 
In  saving  our  environment.  I  would  only  sug- 
gest, as  my  distinguished  colleague  has,  tliat 
the  task  force  now  turn  away  from  mis- 
directed criticism  to  a  constructive,  coop- 
erative effort  against  the  common  enemy  so 
well  defined  and  to  a  great  degree  already 
subd'.icd  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 


ACTION  TO  IMPROVE  QUALITY  OF 
OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  letter  from 
John  P.  Schmidt,  manager  of  Public  Af- 
fairs Department  of  the  Duquesne  Light 
Co.  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Duquesne  Light  Co.  is  a  new  civic- 
minded  utility  with  operations  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  and  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. I  am  also  enclosing  for  the 
Record  the  excellent  Air  and  Water 
Quality  Control  fact  sheet  dated  March 
19,  1970,  which  to  quote  Mr.  John  P. 
Schmidt: 

Describes  what  the  electric  Industry  and 
specifically  Duquesne  Light  Company  has 
done  and  is  doing  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
our   environment. 

As  I  feel  air  and  water  quality  control 
as  well  as  protection  of  our  environment 
are  most  important  obligations  and  chal- 
lenges for  our  generation,  I  am  glad  to 
insert  these  fact  sheets: 

Duquesne   Light, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  May  6,  1970. 
Hon.  James  G.  Fulton, 
Federal  Building, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Dear  Jim:  With  all  of  the  current  interest 
in  our  Environment,  I  thought  you  would 
be  Interested  In  the  attached  Air  and  Water 
Quality  Fact  Sheet.  This  sheet,  while  brief, 
describes  what  the  electric  industry  and 
specifically  Duquesne  Light  Company  has 
done  and  Is  doing  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  Environment.  If  you  care  to  enter  this 
information  into  the  Congressional  Record, 
we  would  be  most  appreciative. 

Glad  to  see  you  recovering  so  well  from 
your  recent  Illness. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.   Schmidt. 
Manager,  Public  Affairs  Department. 

Air  Quality  Control  Program 
Here  are  some  of  the  company's  pollution 
control  e^orts  within  the  scope  of  the  $385 
million   current   Duquesne   Light   Company 
6-year  capital  expenditure  program: 

1.  Approximately  $250  million  is  allocated 
to  pay  for  new  generation — 1969-1973.  These 
new  generating  stations  wUl  permit  us  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  modem  technol- 
ogy in  the  field  of  air  quality  control.  The 
new  units  will  permit  the  Company  to  shut 
down  and  place  in  cold  reserve  seven  of  the 
oldest  generating  units. 

2.  Duquesne  Light  Company's  new  coal- 
fired  generating  station  expansion  in  1970- 
1972  Includes : 

(a)  Cheswlck;  Springdale,  Penna.;  1970 — 
570,000  kilowatts. 

(b)  Sammls:  Ohio;  1971— 195,000  kilowatts 
(Duquesne  Light  Company's  share). 
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3.  Duqueane  Light  Company'^ 
wick  Power  Station,  scheduled 
eration    In    the    summer    of 
equipped   with  modern   air 
devises  costing   over  $3.7   million, 
are: 

(a)  750-foot  stack.  Cost ^$94^.000. 

(b)  99.6 ^c    eBBcient    elect 
tator.  Cost  =  •1.461. 000. 

(C»  Special  equipment  for 
fur  from  coal  before  it  is 
•  101.000. 

( d)  Space  has  been  provided 
SO,   removal   equipment  when 
ment     becomes      available     fo 
installation. 

(6)   Ply  ash  removal  system 
coal  mine.  Cost  =  »760.006. 

4    The  $200  million  nuclear 
Power   Station   is   scheduled   fo 
in    the    summer    of    1973    ( 
Company's  share — 402.000 
clear   station,    although    more 
build  than  a  coal  station,  will 
any    combustion    pollutants    to 
phere. 

5.  Fort  Martin,  a  coal-fired 
added  In  1967.  (Duquesne  Ligl^t 
share — 276,000  kilowatts)   is 
station   and   is  Jointly   owned 
Light    Company    and    the 
Company    system.    It    is 
Virginia. 

6.  Two  new  units.  800.000  kl  owatts  each. 
will  go  into  operation  at  the  Br'  ice  Mansfield 
Power  Station  in  Beaver  Count]  .  one  in  1975 
and  one  in  1976.  Duquesne  Lij  ht  Company 
will  own  a  substantial,  but  Ai  yet  unallo- 
cated, share  as  tenant  in  common  in  each  of 
the  two  units. 

RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPttENT 

7.  A  network  of  meteorologia  1  monitoring 
stations  has  been  installed  and  a  network  of 
pollution  monitoring  stations  is  being  set  up 
in  the  Springdale-Cheswlck  are  i.  to  measure 
air  pollutants.  Data  from  this  s  ,-stem  will  be 
made  available  to  the  AUeghen;  County  Bu- 
reau of  Air  Pollution  Control. JApproximate 
cost — 1500,000. 

8.  To    comply    with    the    moit 
legheny     County     and     Pennsy  I 
regulations,      research      and 
studies  are  being  conducted  a 
coal-burning  power  stations  to 
pollutants  for  which  Duquesn 
pany  is  responsible.  With  this 
mg  consultants  already  retalne< 
pany.   will  specify  pollution 
ment  necessary  at  each  power  s 
existing  air  pollution  regulatiods 

9.  A  large  national  manufat  t 
studying,  at  our  request,   the 
designing  and  installing 
moval    equipment    at   our 
Station. 

10.  The  Company  is  cooperati  ng  with  other 
utilities  and  equipment  manufacturers  by 
Jointly  funding  research  projects  like  these: 

(a)  Bituminous  coal  research  with  Na- 
tional Coal  Association. 

(b)  Stanford  Reseeu'Ch 
sulfuric  acid  market. 

(c)  Edison    Electric    InstitiA 
the  Company  contributes  fund  i 
nanced    50    research    projects 
valued   at    •42   million,   aimed 
ment     of    electric     service 
the   maintenance   and 
vlronmental    quality.    As    part 
study,  a  •6>^  million  project  oi 
is  being  conducted  at  the 
tories   on   the   effects   of 
primates.  This  will  determine 
concentration  of  oxides  of 
at   ground  level  that  are 
good  public  health. 

(d)  In  1969.  Duquesne  Li|ht  Company 
spent  over  •135.000  on  variotis  Research  and 
Development  programs. 

11.  Two  old  generating   st^tionB,  ColXax 
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built  in  1920  and  Reed  built  in  1930,  will  be 
derated.  This  means  coal  consumption  will 
be  reduced  considerably,  which  will  also  re- 
duce pollutants.  At  Colfax,  in  Springdale, 
two  of  four  units  will  be  shut  down  in  1970 
and  the  balance  will  be  shut  down  in  1972. 

12.  The  output  of  Reed  Power  Station  on 
Brunot  Island  will  be  reduced  85 '^^  by  1973. 
Presently  at  Reed,  washed  coal  is  being  used 
with  35 'r  less  ash  content.  An  experimental 
use  of  additives  to  remove  sulfur  trioxlde  is 
being  conducted. 

13.  All  boilers  on  Duquesnes  system  are 
now  equipped  with  stack  density  recorders 
and  closed  circuit  TV  showing  stack  condi- 
tions to  aid  operators  to  control  emissions. 

14.  To  date.  Duquesne  Light  Company  has 
invested  more  than  •IS  million  in  air  quality 
control  equipment,  with  an  annual  operat- 
ing cost  of  •a '2  million. 

Air  and  Water  QuALrrv  Control — Reseap.ch 
AND  Development 
A  1969  survey  of  Pennsylvania's  leading 
electric  utilities  reflected  the  industry's 
active  participation  In  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  designed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  air  and  water.  Research  and  develop- 
ment outlays,  equipment  installation  and 
operating  expenditures  by  the  17  Pennsyl- 
vania power  companies  questioned  totaled 
more  than  (74  million.  Duquesne  Light's 
share  was  more  than  •17'j  million,  or  ap- 
proximately 24  ""r  of  the  total.  Nuclear  proj- 
ects were  not  Included  in  the  study. 

The  entire  development  of  the  electric  in- 
dustry has  been  based  on  a  concept  of  "re- 
liability, economy,  and  a  cleaner  way  to  do 
things."  The  "cleaner  way  "  Is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  until  1967,  the  electric  industry 
purchased  approximately  90 ^r  of  all  air  pol- 
lution equipment  sold,  while  contributing 
only  about  12 't  of  the  air  pollutants,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  In  eliminating  the  need  for  what 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  done  with  mil- 
lions of  small  engines,  electric  energy  from 
a  large  central  generating  source  equipped 
with  the  most  advanced  pollution  control 
equipment  docs  the  Job  more  economically 
and  efficiently  with  less  effect  on  the  total 
environment. 

Fortune  magazine  recently  conducted  a 
survey  of  500  businessmen,  asking  them  to 
rate  the  nation's  basic  Industries  according 
to  their  concern  for  the  resulting  conse- 
quences to  the  environment.  Only  the  elec- 
tric utility  Industry  scored  a  clearly  positive 
response.  In  all  other  cases,  there  was  gen- 
eral recognition  that  Individual  industries 
have  done  less  than  a  satisfactory  Job. 

In  Pennsylvania,  new  power  plants  are 
being  designed  to  operate  within  the  stand- 
ards set  by  State  and  County  Health  De- 
partment regulations.  The  performance  of  all 
older  power  units  is  l^elng  analyzed  with  the 
result  that  many  are  being  scheduled  for 
limited  operation  and  early  retirement.  For 
example,  two  of  the  four  units  at  Duquesne 
Light's  Colfax  Power  Station  in  Springdale 
will  be  shut  down  this  year,  and  the  whole 
plant  will  be  phased  out  by  1972:  the  Reed 
Power  Station  on  Brunot  Island  is  scheduled 
for  an  85 ':c  reduction  in  output  by  1973. 
Duquesne  Light  is  participating  in  a  major 
power  pool  with  toxxr  other  utilities  which, 
through  Joint  construction  efforts,  will  ac- 
celerate the  phasing  out  of  the  older,  less 
efficient,  coal-fired  power  stations. 

Recently,  more  than  1500  research  projects 
were  imported  as  either  under  way  or  re- 
cently completed  by  investor-owned  electric 
utilities,  exclusive  of  nuclear  power  projects. 
Depending  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
problem,  the  companies  may  work  singly,  In 
groups,  or  on  an  industry-wide  basis  on  their 
research  activities.  Equipment  manufactur- 
ers continue  to  spend  additional  millions  of 
dollars  for  electric  utility  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

One  area  In  which  the  benefits  of  research 
are  apparent  Is  that  of  nuclear  power.  Power 
from  the  atom  bas  no  by-products  of  com- 
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bustlon.  It  is  the  cleanest  method  developed 
by  modern  science  for  steam  electric  genera- 
tion. Duquesne  Light  holds  a  position  of 
leadership  in  this  field.  The  first  full-scale 
commercial  nuclear  power  plant  in  the  world, 
Shlppingport,  in  Beaver  County,  was  built 
Jointly  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Duquesne  Light  Company  and  is  oper- 
ated by  Duquesne  Light.  Many  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  on  basic  research  at 
this  plant.  The  major  advances  In  the  ciiem- 
istry  of  water  treatment  at  Shlppingport.  for 
example,  are  being  utilized  throughout  tlie 
world.  Almost  every  commercial  nuclear  sta- 
tion owes  part  of  Its  existence  to  the  pioneer- 
ing research  at  Shlppingport.  Attention  is 
now  being  directed  to  the  development  of 
fast  breeder  reactors,  which  are  expected  to 
be  far  superior  to  any  yet  developed.  Inci- 
dentally, Pennsylvania  Is  a  very  major  first 
With  the  most  nuclear  power  capacity  oper- 
ating, under  construction  and  committed  to 
the  year  1975.  of  any  state  In  the  nation. 

Tlie  new  Beaver  Valley  Power  Station,  to 
be  constructed  adjacent  to  Shlppingport.  will 
l>e  equipped  with  the  latest  cooling  tower 
system.  Costing  approximately  $2  million, 
the  cooling  facility  will  permit  the  station  to 
operate  in  accordance  with  stringent  State 
discharge  water  temperature  regulations.  To 
develop  the  water  temperature  criteria  for 
the  cooling  system,  Duquesne  Light  invested 
approximately  •UO.OOO  in  special  research 
conducted  at  the  Alden  Hydraulic  Research 
Laboratories  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. A  100-foot  scale  model  of  a  2<2  mile 
stretch  of  the  Ohio  River  was  used  to  simu- 
late temperature  variations  and  flow  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  water  discharges  from  the 
Shlppingport  and  new  Beaver  Valley  stations. 

The  bituminous  coal  and  electric  utility 
industries  have  Initiated  a  broad  program  of 
air  pollution  research.  Primary  alms  of  the 
program  are  to  find  economical,  feasible 
means  of  controlling  sulfur  oxide  emissions 
from  coal-buming  electric  generating  sta- 
tions. 

Duquesne  Light  is  supporting  numerous 
research  projects  relating  to  this  program 
which  are  being  conducted  by  Bituminous 
Coal  Research,  Inc.,  Westlnghotise  Electric 
Corporation,  Edison  Electric  Institute,  and 
numerous  other  companies  and  research 
organizations. 

Duquesne  Light  has  contributed  to  re- 
search work  conducted  by  EEI  on  possible 
methods  of  converting  heat  and  chemical 
energy  directly  into  electricity.  One  of  the 
processes  studied  was  magnetohydrody- 
namics  (MHD),  which  utilizes  a  stream  of 
liquid  metal  or  high-temperature,  high- 
velocity  Ionized  gas  to  produce  electricity, 
thereby  eliminating  the  need  Tor  a  con- 
ventional turbine-generator.  Another  con- 
cept, involving  the  release  of  energy  during 
the  fusion  of  light  atoms  into  heavier  ele- 
ments. Is  being  investigated  as  a  future 
means  of  generating  electric  power. 

A  major  research  project  Is  being  con- 
ducted locally  by  the  Environmental  Safe- 
guards Division  of  NUS  Corporation  for 
Duquesne  Light  at  a  cost  of  more  than  •SOO.- 
000.  This  extensive  environmental  study  in- 
cludes analysis  of  particulate  matter  and 
establishment  of  permanent  air  and  meteor- 
ological monitoring  stations.  Information 
from  this  system  will  be  supplied  to  the 
Allegheny  County  Bureau  of  Air  Pollution 
Control.  This  consultant  Is  also  studying  all 
generating  stations  concerning  air  and  water 
quality  control  as  related  to  present  and 
future  local.  State,  and  Federal  regulations 
and  criteria. 

Duquesne  Light  has  also  participated  In 
major  pilot  efforts  In  finding  feasible  uses  for 
fly  ash,  the  abundant  nuisance  by-product  of 
coal-flred  power  stations.  It  Is  being  sub- 
stituted Tor  a  portion  of  the  cement  In  mak- 
ing concrete.  It's  being  mixed  Into  light- 
weight concrete  blocks;  also  being  pumped 
underground  as  a  slurry  to  fill  old  mine 
shafts  and  prevent  subsidence.  Fly  ash  from 
Duquesne  Light  plants  Is  also  being  used  by 
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the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  combat  mine 
fires.  In  addition,  Duquesne  Light  has  a 
sintering  plant  at  its  Elrama  Power  Station 
In  Washington  County  for  producing  light- 
weight aggregate. 

Monsanto  is  currently  conducting  a  study 
of  the  possibilities  for  SO,,  removal  equip- 
ment for  Duquesne  Light's  new  Cheswick 
Power  Station.  The  Company  has  provided 
space  in  the  design  of  the  plant  for  installa- 
tion of  the  equipment  as  soon  as  it  Is  avail- 
able. Another  study  Is  being  conducted  by 
Chemico  of  the  possibilities  of  SO.  equip- 
ment for  all  Duquesne  Light  power  stations. 
A  study  of  the  market  potential  for  sulfur 
and  its  compounds  is  also  being  conducted. 

Duquesne  has  and  Is  also  conducting  ex- 
tensive studies  of  chemical  additives  to  coal 
to  Improve  combustion  and  reduce  pollu- 
tion. 

Another  Industry  project  which  will  com- 
bat air  pollution  is  a  program  to  develop 
an  Improved  rechargeable  battery  system 
for  powering  vehicles.  All  segments  of  the 
electric  utility  industry  have  Joined  to  ex- 
pand and  accelerate  research  on  under- 
ground transmission  of  power.  A  $4  million 
program  to  extend  research  Into  power 
transmission  at  ultra-high  voltages  is  .ilso 
underway,  thus  permitting  the  building  of 
power  plants  in  isolated  areas,  preventing 
pollution  Id  highly  populated  areas.  Other 
research  experiments,  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable field  related  to  electricity,  are  being 
carried  cut — from  the  study  of  the  use  of 
computers  in  planning  distribution  net- 
works and  controlling  entire  systems  to  ap- 
plication of  new  developments  in  cryogenics 
and  super-conductivity. 

The  investor-owned  electric  utility  indus- 
try Is  now  engaged  In  over  100  environmen- 
tal studies  on  water  problems,  according  to 
a  survey  announced  by  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute, of  which  Duquesne  Light  Company 
Is  a  member.  The  projects  are  carried  on  by 
companies  throughout  the  country  and 
many  of  them  are  studies  of  the  effect  of 
water  temperatures  on  fish  and  other  aqua- 
tic life.  The  companies  are  working  with 
colleges,  universities,  and  independent  re- 
search organizations  on  the  projects. 

In  addition,  the  EEI  is  also  carrying  on 
a  •l.l  million  cooling  water  research  pro- 
gram at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Duquesne  Light  Company  is  also  a 
supporting  member  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
Sanitary  Commission,  ORSANCO,  and  par- 
ticipates in  many  of  Its  research  activities. 

The  Duquesne  Light  Company  is  injecting 
fly  ash  Into  abandoned  portions  of  one  of 
its  mines  which  neutralizes  acid  mine  drain- 
age producing  a  clean  and  almost  neutral 
water  which  is  pumped  to  the  river.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Duquesne  Light  Company  bas 
conducted  research  In  water  treatment  and 
equipment  for  acid  mine  drainage  and  has 
and  is  Installing  such  equipment. 


WHAT  MAKES  THEM 
OUTSTANDING? 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  19.  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday 
we  celebrated  Armed  Forces  Day  in  honor 
of  our  men  serving  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  military.  It  is  appropriate 
in  these  days  of  blanket  condemnations 
and  generalizations  that  we  pause  to 
honor  and  commend  the  outstanding 
work  being  done  by  young  men  and 
women  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  particularly  wish  to  cite  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  915th  Military  Airlift 
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Group,  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 
On  February  14  of  this  year  the  "Fla- 
mingo Flyers"  received  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Outstanding  Unit  Award  and  the  General 
DeBrier  Trophy  for  outstanding  opera- 
tional excellence. 

"What  Makes  Tliem  Outstanding?"  is 
the  title  of  an  article  about  the  915th 
IiAilitary  Airlift  Group  recently  appear- 
ing in  the  Air  Reservist,  the  oflacial  maga- 
zine of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  I  believe  our  col- 
leagues would  wish  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  "Flamingo  Flyers"  and 
I  respectfully  commend  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  full  text  of  the  Air 
Reservist  article : 

What  Makes  Them  OtrrsTANDiNc? 
(By  Lt.  Robert  K.  Wilcox)  — 

"Exceptionally  meritorious  achievement'" 
.  .  .  top  combat  readiness  ...  22  million  miles 
of  accident-free  fiylng  .  .  .  military  airlift 
support  throughout  the  world  .  .  .  "dedica- 
tion and  professionalism  as  Citizen-Air- 
men"— That's  what  makes  them  outstanding. 

Tliese  achievements  have  earned  the  915th 
Military  Airlift  Group  (MAG),  Homestead 
AFB,  Fla.,  the  respect  of  the  Air  Force  and 
their  neighbors. 

For  these  Air  Force  Reservists,  this  past 
Valentine's  Day  (Feb.  14)  holds  special- sig- 
nificance. On  that  date,  the  915th  (nick- 
named the  Flamingo  Flyers)  received  the 
USAF's  Outstanding  Unit  Award  and  the 
General  DeBrier  Trophy  which  Is  presented 
by  the  Military  Airlift  Command's  (MAC) 
2ist  Air  Force  for  outstanding  operational 
excellence. 

In  addition,  the  mayors  of  Miami,  South 
Miami  and  Homstead  Issued  proclamations 
naming  Feb.  14  "Air  Force  Reserve  Day." 
"915ih  MAG  Day"  and  "Flamingo  Flyer  Day," 
respectively.  These  honors  were  bestowed 
upon  the  Reservists  for  their  military  contri- 
butions and  for  their  outstanding  commu- 
nity relations  program. 

The  ceremony  was  conducted  at  Home- 
stead AFB  and  was  attended  by  many  local 
civilian  dignitaries  as  weU  as  top  level  rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command, 
Tactical  Air  Command,  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
other  services. 

The  Outstanding  Unit  Award  was  pre- 
sented by  Brig  Gen.  Alfred  Verhulst.  vice 
conunander  Headquarters  Air  Force  Reserve. 
The  915th  was  cited  for  "exceptionally  meri- 
torious achievement  from  26  January  1968 
to  31  August  1969,"  and  for  Its  top  combat 
readiness  and  accident-free  flying  record 
which  includes  more  than  22  million  miles 
since  its  activation  in  1947. 

The  915th  is  the  first  Reserve  unit  to  re- 
ceive the  General  DeBrier  Trophy  since  the 
award  was  established  four  years  ago.  Previ- 
ously it  had  gone  to  Air  National  Guard 
units.  Sponsored  by  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  De- 
Brier,  USAF,  retired,  the  award  Is  presented 
annually  to  a  flying  unit  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  or  Air  Force  Reserve  for  superior  per- 
formance. MaJ.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Curtis,  com- 
mander. 21st  Air  Force  Headquarters,  MAC, 
made  the  presentation. 

The  915tb  Is  a  descendant  of  the  435th 
Flamingo  Wing  which  also  was  located  at 
Homestead  AFB  and  mobilized  for  the  Korean 
Conflict  in  1951  and  the  Berlin  Crisis  in  Oc- 
tober 1961. 

In  December  1965  the  435th  was  reorga- 
nized as  the  915th  Troop  Carrier  Group  and 
assigned  to  the  445th  Military  Airlift  Wing. 
In  April  1966.  the  915th  was  redesignated  a 
military  airlift  group  and  equipped  with  C- 
124  Globemasters  and  given  a  MAC  mission. 

Since  that  date,  the  915th  has  provided 
airlift  support  to  U.S.  forces  throughout  the 
world.  Including  bigh-priorlty  airlift  mis- 
sions to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  globcU  airlift  operations,  the 
915th  has  participated   In   numerous  inter- 
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theater  and  domestic  emergency  airlifts. 
These  operations  include  the  Dominican  Re- 
public Airlift  of  1965;  Operation  Christmas 
Star,  airlift  of  gifts  to  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
during  Christmas  1965;  Operation  Combat 
Leave,  emergency  airlift  ordered  by  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  during  the  air- 
lines strike  of  1966;  the  New  Orleans  Hurri- 
cane of  1966;  and  the  emergency  airlift  of 
food  and  medical  supplies  into  Mississippi  in 
Aug\ist  1969  following  Hurricane  Camille. 

Another  memorable  event  for  the  915th 
took  place  diiring  the  Feb.  14  ceremony  as 
Col.  Clifford  C.  Root  turned  over  the  reins  of 
command  to  Col.  Harry  Amdur.  He  is  the 
former  commander  of  the  904th  MAG  cur- 
rently located  at  Hamilton  AFB,  Calif.  Colo- 
nel Root  is  now  the  director  of  Operations. 
Central  Air  Force  Reserve  Region,  Ellington 
AFB,  Tex. 

Colonel  Root  concluded  the  ceremony  by 
commending  the  1.100  Reservists  of  the 
Flamingo  Group:  "They  have  gained  na- 
tional recognition  for  their  dedication  and 
professionalism  as  Citizen-Airmen,  and 
through  their  actions,  they  have  proven  the 
slogan  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve — Ready 
Now'." 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
NATIONAL  SURVIVAL 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  the  Indiana  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  in  support  of  na- 
tional survival.  In  my  opinion,  this  reso- 
lution states  those  basic  principles  which 
need  to  be  remembered  if  our  great  Na- 
tion is  to  retain  its  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty. I  understand  that  this  resolution 
was  authored  by  Theodore  L.  Sendak. 
attorney  general  of  Indiana.  I  insert  the 
text  of  this  resolution  at  this  point  of 
the  Record  : 

RESOLtmoN   m  StjppoRT  OF  National 
StmvivAL 

Whereas,  In  the  194-year  history  of  the 
American  Republic,  certain  truths  have 
emerged  in  every  struggle  for  national  pres- 
ervation; 

Whereas,  in  the  War  for  American  Inde- 
pendence, Washington's  men  endured  great 
hardships  at  Valley  Forge  and  in  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Delaware  without  adequate  shoes 
and  supplies  while  enemy  sympathizers  with- 
held their  support; 

Whereas,  in  the  undeclared  War  against 
the  Barbary  Pirates  who  kidnapped  and  tor- 
tured American  civilians  and  sailors,  the 
American  Navy  fought  bravely  with  barest 
necessities  while  unsympathetic  citizens  ad- 
vocated tribute  and  withdrawal; 

Whereas,  in  the  War  of  1812,  patriotic 
Americans  defended  this  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions even  while  others  with  anti-Amer- 
ican predilections  cheered  the  burning  of  the 
nation's  capital; 

Whereas,  in  the  protracted  CivU  War  of 
the  1860's,  Americans  made  great  sacrifices 
to  preserve  this  country  despite  the  activities 
of  street  agitators  and  Copperheads  who 
aided  the  enemy  by  sabotaging  military  re- 
cruitment, denying  material  backing,  and 
vilifying  President  Lincoln  In  the  press: 

Whereas,  in  the  war  against  Spanish  op- 
pression in  Cuba,  American  men  championed 
the  cause  of  freedom  while  others  refused 
support; 

Whereas,  in  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  vast  numbers  of  Americans  worked 
and  fought  valiantly  and  long  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  oppressed  while  enemy  sympa- 
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thizers  advocated  appeasement  ind  surren- 
der: 

Whereas.    In    the    Korean    Wai 
men  saved  South  Korea  from 
slavement   while  others  who  w 
thetlc  held  back: 

Whereas,    today    Americans 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
honor   again   to   maintain   the 
independence    of   small    nations 
by  tyrants,  again  the  falnt-hi-ar 
inexperienced  are  content  to  '  "' 
Pipers,   of   enemy   propaganda   w 
nearest     red-Ughted     exit     fron 
bUity: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  t 
mittee    of    American    political 
upon   the  political  leaders  of 
parties  in  all  parts  of  the 
stand  up  In  support  of  nation 
sacred  proposition  to  which  loy 
political    leaders   have   always   a 
which   provides   that   petty   poll 
the  waterllne  when   it  comes  t 
American    soldiers    already 
battle,  and  that  all  of  mankinds 
human  nature  alike  teach  the 
truth   that   the   most 
end  a  war  and  to  secure  the 
that  war  on  the  psychological 
and  the  military  fronts  as  e 
possible. 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
there  appeared  In  the 
May  17  an  editorial  which 
place  in  historical 
called  'War  Power  of  the 

This  editorial,  in  my  judg 
a  lot  of  the  air  surrounding 
tional  authority  of  both  the 
the  Chief  Executive,  as  it 
present  situation  in  Southeast 

I  am  Uking  this  opportunity 
a  copy  of  this  editorial  in 
with  the  thought  and  in 
my   colleagues,   who  have 
done  so,  will  take  a  few 
and  evaluate  its  contents, 
hope  that  those  who  read 
sioNAL  Record  regularly 
wise  because  it  seems  to 
anced  appraisal  of  the 
thority  that  exist  between 
and  the  Executive  Branch 
ment. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Thi  War  Powra:    CoNcr. 

TKE    PBESIDENT 

The  current  furor  in  and  ou 
ate  over  funding  the  Cambodi 
after  June  30  is  larded  with  li 
tion  and  political  opportunism 
at  stake — the  war-making  pow^r 
as  opposed  to  the  authority  of 
as  Commander  in  Chief — is 
and  of  far-reaching  Importance 

Paragraph   11.  Section  8.  Ar 
Constitution  clearly  allocates  t( 
right  "to  declare  war."  The 
the  five  post-World  War  II  _ 
parties — Truman,       Eisenhower 
Johnson  and  Nixon — not  to  s 
practitioners  of  the  fine  art  of 
macy,  have  neatly  finessed  the 
mlttlng  or  keeping  American 
bat  situations  abroad  when 
in  the  national  interest,  wUho(it 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

assent  of  Congress  or  asking  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

The  great  majority  of  these  adventures— 
the  1958  landing  in  Lebanon  and  the  1965 
Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
two  recent  examples — happily  did  not  be- 
come conflicts  of  major  slgniflcance.  at  least 
in  terms  of  casualties  abroad  or  political  im- 
pact at  home.  Two  others,  however — the  Ko- 
rean "police  action"  and  the  Indochinese 
conflict — mushroomed  into  undeclared  wars 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  more  than 
75.000  Americans.  The  Vietnamese  war.  with 
Its  related  conflicts  in  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
has  divided  this  uneasy  nation  as  has  no 
other  similar  issue  since  brother  took  up 
arms  against  brother  in  the  American  Cilvl 
War.  It  Is  a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  tragedy 
which  some  senators  hope  to  prevent  through 
congressional  control  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  primary  dlfficuliy  lies  in  the  definition 
of  what  Involves  American  participation  in  a 
war.  If.  as  Senators  Cooper  and  Church  main- 
tain in  their  amendment,  furnishing  advisers 
to  a  friendly  country  (Cambodia)  amounts 
to  direct  involvement,  then  the  United  States 
was  a  belligerent  in  the  Greek  civil  war  of 
1947-49.  If  loES  of  life  defines  involvement, 
then  the  United  States  was  indeed  at  war 
(with  whom?)  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1965  And  yet  no  reasonable  man  would 
hold  to  either  of  these  theses 

By  the  same  token,  this  hypothetical  rea- 
sonable man  (so  much  distinguished  by  his 
apparent  absence  from  the  United  States 
these  days),  would  have  to  admit  that,  de- 
spite the  lack  of  ringing  calls  to  arms  from 
Capitol  Hill,  we  were  at  war  with  North 
Korea  and  Communist  China  In  the  1950s 
and  we  have  been  at  war,  at  least  since  1964. 
with  North  Vietnam.  In  neither  case  could 
diplomats  burn  their  official  papers  before 
asking  for  their  passports,  as  was  the  style 
in  a  more  mannered  age.  since  we  have  had 
diplomatic  relations  with  none  of  the  n-itlons 
which  we  have  been  fighting. 

Since  American  presidents  have  sent  U.S. 
forces  into  actlan  abroad  more  than  150 
times  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress, the  common  sense  of  the  matter,  it 
seems  to  us.  Is  that  an  undeclared  war  be- 
comes reprehensible  only  when  it  is  lost,  or 
when  it  becomes  politically  impossible  for  the 
President  to  prosecute  It.  While  such  a  theory 
obviously  can  be  found  neither  In  the  Con- 
stitution nor  in  the  canon  of  International 
law.  It  seems  as  demonstrable  as  the  fall  of 
Newtons  apple  The  Korean  war.  for  in- 
stance, over  a  shorter  period  resulted  in  al- 
most as  many  American  deaths  as  the  Indo- 
Chinese  fighting.  Yet  there  was  no  significant 
popular  or  congressional  outcry  against  that 
war.  Boys  who  had  no  more  desire  to  be  shot 
at  than  todays  draft  dodgers  in  Canada  went 
docilely  If  not  joyfully  to  that  war  l>ecause 
it  did  not.  could  not.  occur  to  them  to  do 
otherwise. 

While  the  great  majority  of  this  genera- 
tion have  done  the  same,  the  situation  and 
the  ethic  have  altered.  It  is  clear  that,  In 
the  eyes  of  many  Americans  the  Indochinese 
war  has  become  odious,  partially  because  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  is  regarded  by 
such  people  as  unworthy  (would  that  of 
Syngman  Rhee  have  stood  up  to  close 
scrutiny?)  and  partially  because  this  war, 
like  all  others.  Involves  an  element  of  risk 
and  Inconvenience  to  the  participants.  Hence 
the  war  In  a  practical  political  sense  no 
longer  Is  possible,  which  Is  precisely  why.  we 
would  suggest,  the  President  Is  trying  to  end 
our  direct  Involvement  in  It. 

What  some  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  are  trying  to  do  now  Is  to  reassert  an 
atrophied  congressional  prerogative,  which 
undersundably  is  dear  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  expense  of  the  implied  powers 
of  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
which  equally  understandably  is  a  popular 
thesis  with  occupants  of  the  White  House 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  commendably 
wary  of  trying  to  dellneaite  the  line  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  powers. 
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The  trouble  is  that  the  world  has  changed 
since  the  founding  fathers  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution. In  Illustration,  the  same  para- 
graph which  authorizes  Congress  to  declare 
war  grants  it  the  right  to  issue  "letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal."  which  authorized  pri- 
vate entrepreneurs  to  engage  In  naval  war- 
fare for  their  own  profit.  Very  few  letters  of 
marque  have  been  granted  in  recent  years. 

In  effect.  In  an  era  of  Instant  mass  com- 
munications and  push-botton  warfare,  the 
senators  are  resting  their  constitutional  case 
on  a  document  forged  to  deal  with  contin- 
gencies in  the  age  of  sail.  The  founding 
fathers  were  wise  men  but  they  were  not 
prophets.  Only  a  lunatic  In  the  18th  Cen- 
tury could  have  predicted  the  world  in  which 
we  live  today.  The  problem,  then.  Is  to  inter- 
pret the  Constitution  to  deal  with  the  world 
as  It  is.  not  as  It  was  or  as  we  might  wish  it 
to  be.  It  happens  to  be  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous world. 

We  cannot  believe  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
Congress — or  the  wish  of  the  people — to  re- 
strict the  President's  ability  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  In  Vietnam.  The 
point  is  not  whether  they  should  be  there; 
the  point  is  that  they  ore  there,  despite  what 
we  believe  to  be  Mr.  Nixon's  sincere  desire 
to  bring  them  home  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
On  this  basis  alone,  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  which  would  outlaw  any  future 
operations  by  U.S.  troops  In  Cambodia  after 
June  30  and  ban  virttially  all  aid  to  that 
country,  Is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  defeated. 
We  hope  that  no  more  American  expeditions 
will  be  necessary,  but  we  would  support  them 
If  we  felt  they  would  save  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers  who  might  otherwise  die 
In  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  larger  question  of  future  unde- 
clared wars,  we  noted  In  these  columns  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  alternative  to  an  unde- 
clared war  often  is  not  peace  but  a  declared 
war.  Given  the  temper  of  the  times.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  almost  certainly  could  have 
obtained  a  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  in- 
cident. 

It  would  be  useful — most  of  all  to  presi- 
dents— to  have  constitutional  provision  for 
some  exigency  short  of  war.  But  such  does 
not  exist  and  there  is  little  chance  of  creat- 
ing one.  Any  president's  practical  need  for 
popular  political  support  for  his  policies, 
doubled  with  the  infinite  capacity  of  Con- 
gress to  make  life  miserable  for  the  Chief 
Executive,  seems  to  us  to  provide  an  ad- 
equate curb  on  the  presidential  powers. 

In  the  end.  despite  the  Constitution,  power 
belongs  to  him  who  Is  willing  and  able  to 
exercise  it.  Presidents  of  both  parties  have 
sent  troops  Into  foreign  countries  primarily 
because  Congress  has  been  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  act.  If  congressional  action  were 
necessary  before  a  solitary  Marine  could 
land,  there  would  be  much  talk,  few  casual- 
ties and  fewer  freedoms.  In  this  country  and 
the  world. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Seruite  would  do 
better  to  support  the  President  In  his  efforts 
to  extricate  us  quickly  and  honorably  from 
a  war  which  almost  everyone  agrees,  prob- 
ably Including  most  of  those  who  to  their 
credit  have  had  the  courage  to  fight  It, 
has  lasted  too  long.  . 


AID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  PRI- 
VATE SCHOOLS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  provide  a 
tax  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  educat- 
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ing  a  handicapped  child  in  a  private 
school. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Congress  has 
approved  many  bills  I  have  sponsored  to 
increase  public  education  of  handicapped 
children.  Many  school  systems  are  In- 
corporating special  programs  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  children.  However, 
these  programs  are  not  available  in  many 
commimities,  particularly  where  tlie 
community  is  small  and  the  number  of 
handicapped  children  does  not  warrant 
special  programs.  In  such  a  situation, 
parents  have  no  choice  but  to  enroll 
handicapped  children  in  private  schools. 
This  places  a  tremendous  financial  bur- 
den on  these  parents  and  I  believe  that 
a  tax  deduction  should  be  granted  for 
the  expenses  of  tuition ;  required  fees  and 
charges;  books,  materials,  supplies, 
equipment;  and  any  special  devices  nec- 
essary for  or  directly  related  to  such  edu- 
cation: and  one  round  trip  per  school 
year  between  the  handicapped  person's 
home  and  the  institution. 

I  welcome  support  for  this  proposal  and 
hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  schedule  consideration  of  this 
measure  in  the  near  future. 
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were  involved  In  those  unpleasant,  fre- 
quently dangerous  operations.  Yet  no  more 
than  one  or  two  fatalities  can  be  attributed 
to  the  actions  of  National  Guardsmen  dur- 
ing that  entire  period.  The  period  Included, 
incidentally,  the  massive,  widespread  riots 
of  April.  1968. 

This  Is  an  almost  phenomenal  record  con- 
sidering the  tense  and  explosive  atmosphere 
that  prevailed  during  most  of  those  191  oc- 
casions. It  is  even  more  remarkable  when 
one  Is  aware  of  the  extreme  physical  and 
verbal  abuse  and  provocation  to  which  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  subjected  In  dis- 
order after  disorder. 

It  is  a  record  of  which  even  the  best- 
trained  police  or  professional  troops  could 
boast  with  pride. 

National  Guardsmen  receive  extensive 
training  in  riot  control  operations,  with  con- 
tinual, heavy  emphasis  on  humane  tech- 
niques and  restraint  In  use  of  force.  They 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  both  their 
competence  and  their  humanity.  No  element 
among  law  enforcement  agencies  has  been 
more  Insistent  that  the  Guard  in  protecting 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  peaceful,  orderly 
protest.  Only  the  presence  of  Guardsmen,  in 
fact,  guaranteed  that  right  on  numerous 
occasions. 


STATEMENT  BY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
PRESIDENT 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
statement  by  Maj.  Gen.  James  F.  Cant- 
well  concerning  the  tragedy  at  Kent 
State  University  and  the  National  Guard. 
General  Cantwell  is  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  Maj.  Gen.  James  F.  Cantweli. 

The  tragic  occurrence  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity on  May  4  set  off  an  angry,  unreasoned 
reaction  that  was  marked  more  by  emotion 
than  by  any  sober,  factual  understanding  of 
what  actually  happened  on  that  unfortunate 
campus. 

All  of  us — National  Guardsmen  more  than 
others — were  saddened  by  the  death  of  four 
Kent  State  students  in  a  clash  with  Guards- 
men during  the  campus  disorders.  It  was  in- 
deed, as  many  Americans  have  characterized 
it,  a  tragedy. 

No  fair  assessment  of  cause  or  blame  can 
be  made,  however,  until  investigators  have 
developed  a  full  and  factual  account  of  what 
actually  transpired.  Distorted,  hysterical  rec- 
ollections of  what  took  place,  offered  by  dis- 
traught eyewitnesses,  cover  only  fragments 
of  the  sequence  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
deaths,  and  are  no  substitute  for  facts.  Yet 
it  ts  on  the  basis  of  such  fragmentary,  highly 
colored  Information  that  terms  like  "trigger- 
happy,"  "poorly  trained,"  "young  and  imma- 
ture," and  others  equally  damning  have  been 
applied  to  Ohio  troops  and  the  entire  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Such  accusations  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
facts.  From  January  1,  1968  until  May  1, 
1970,  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  culnU- 
natlng  just  three  days  before  the  Kent  State 
episode.  National  Guardsmen  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  were  called  on  191  oc- 
casions to  help  civil  authorities  restore  or 
maintain  order  during  civil  disturbances.  Ap- 
proximately    224,500    National    Guardsmen 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:  THE 
ISSUE  OF  THIS  GENERATION' 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, even  though  Earth  Day  was  celebrated 
almost  a  month  ago,  concern  over  en- 
vironmental quality  still  continues  to 
grow. 

And  still,  I  am  increasingly  impressed 
by  the  sincere  dedication  and  interest 
expressed  by  yoimg  Americans  in  this 
crucial  struggle. 

Yet,  I  should  not  be  so  sm-prised. 

Our  decisions  today  will  shape  the 
world  of  these  young  people,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  ruin  their  futiu'e. 

As  long  as  it  w£is  possible  to  procras- 
tinate over  pollution  problems,  as  long 
as  we  were  able  to  keep  environmental 
decay  more  or  less  invisible,  as  long  as 
ecology  was  not  political,  then  it  was 
perfectly  safe  for  us  to  give  only  fleeting 
attention  to  these  mounting  dangers. 

But,  now  there  is  a  bandwagon. 

Everyone  speaks  out  against  smog, 
diity  water,  overpopulation,  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  pesticides  and  herbicides. 

Yet,  where  is  the  action? 

Young  Americans  are  not  going  to  ac- 
cept promises  any  longer.  We  cannot  de- 
bate the  philosophical  importance  of 
environmental  quality  while  the  environ- 
ment rots. 

We  must  do  more  than  just  listen  to 
these  young  Americans.  We  must  act, 
and  act  decisively  to  halt  pollution  in 
all  its  forms,  no  matter  the  cost,  no 
matter  tlie  tradeoffs. 

The  following  letters  and  articles  are 
not  mere  rhetoric.  They  represent  the 
voice  of  young  America,  and  that  voice 
is  calling  out  for  action  now : 

I  From  Cry  California  magazine) 

The  Issra  of  This  Generation 

(By  Richard  F.  Conrat) 

Last  fall,  we  asked  Dick  Conrat  to  travel 
around  the  state  and  interview  young  cltl- 
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zens  at  random  with  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  how  they  feel  about  our  environmental 
problems  and  what  they  perceive  their  role, 
if  any,  to  be  in  meeting  these  problems.  We 
believe  their  answers,  which  follow,  are  re- 
quired reading  for  the  politicians,  high  and 
low.  In  whose  hands  the  future  of  our  nation 
lies. 

(Alan  Jones.  Brisbane.  Architect.  Interviewed 
at  Zellerbach  Square,  San  Francisco) 

I  sit  up  on  the  hillside  where  I  live,  and 
I  look  out  over  the  Bay  every  day,  and  I  see 
the  smog  and  the  garbage  trucks  dumping 
their  garbage  in  Brisbane.  It  bothers  me.  but 
most  of  the  time  I  feel  there's  nothing  I  can 
do.  I  guess  1  just  gripe  about  it. 

I  drive  to  work  about  half  of  the  time.  And 
when  I  drive.  I  cuss  at  the  pedestrians,  and 
when  I'm  a  pedestrian.  I  cuss  at  the  cars. 

I  feel  that  I  have  fewer  answers  to  these 
problems  now  than  when  I  was  younger.  I 
used  to  feel  that  it  was  somebody's  fault — 
some  bad  guy's — that  the  air  was  polluted. 
Now  I  drive  a  car  to  work,  and  add  to  the 
congestion  and  the  smog.  I  don't  like  driving: 
I  really  like  to  walk.  But  now  I  no  longer  live 
in  the  city,  and  the  bus  service  Is  terrible. 
So  I  drive,  and  now  I  see  that  everybody  is 
in  the  same  situation,  in  a  way. 

I  look  for  ways,  in  my  own  habits  of  life,  to 
find  ways  of  living  that  don't  contaminate 
the  environment.  But  it's  hard.  For  Instance. 
I  have  20  acres  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 
My  only  interest  in  this  land  is  to  build  a 
cabin  to  visit  on  weekends,  and  to  hike 
around  and  enjoy  it.  I  walk  around  in  cer- 
tain ways  and  make  paths,  and  then  I  see 
that  the  water  runs  off  differently.  Try  as  I 
may.  I  find  there  are  ways  in  which  I  mess 
up  the  land.  I  just  can't  help  It. 

Ultimately,  the  solution  to  environmental 
problems  is  a  personal  thing.  I  have  tried  to 
find  ways  of  living  that  are  not  Injurious  to 
other  people  and  animals.  Imposing  solutions 
on  people  may  be  necessary  where  the  prob- 
lem is  terribly  acute,  like  the  problems  of 
smog,  or  polluting  the  Bay,  or  of  filling  the 
Bay.  But  people  have  to  learn,  In  a  personal 
way,  how  to  live  in  natural  or  manmade  en- 
vironments without  screwing  them  up.  So 
most  of  our  environmental  problems  wont 
be  solved  until  people's  attitudes  change — 
until  their  personal  habits  and  patterns  of 
life  reflect  an  understanding  of  their  rela- 
tionships to  each  other  and  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

(Peggy  Holm.  Los  Altos,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Diego,  biology  major,  inter- 
viewed at  University  of  California,  San 
Diego) 

I  live  in  the  hills,  where  people  are  pretty 
spread  out.  and  I  enjoy  living  there  a  lot.  But 
when  I  go  into  the  city,  even  going  into  La 
Jolla  here,  I  don't  enjoy  it  at  all.  There  are 
just  too  many  people  everywhere,  jostling  you 
all  the  time.  People  dont  look  at  each  other 
in  the  city  any  more,  when  you're  walking 
down  the  streets.  It's  so  depersonalized.  It 
drives  you  mad.  All  the  people  in  this  country 
seem  to  be  jammed  into  certain  spaces,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  Is  almost  unin- 
habited. My  response  to  all  of  this  is  to  run 
away  from  it,  move  away  from  the  city  to 
some  small  community.  But  I  would  back  any 
sound  proposals  for  regulating  what's  going 
on. 

I'm  really  aware,  and  so  are  all  my  friends, 
that  we've  got  Incredible  problems,  but  I'm 
stymied,  and  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
them. 

John  Jones.  Rolling  Hills,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Diego,  biology  major.  Inter- 
viewed at  University  of  California,  San 
Diego 

The  reason  I  came  here  was  because  the 
smog  was  so  bad  in  Los  Angeles  that  I  didn't 
care  to  go  to  UCLA.  You  just  can't  breathe 
up  there.  And  the  water  is  polluted  along 
the  coast,  and  I  like  to  ckin  dive.  I'd  like  to 
do  something  to  solve  these  problems,  and  if 
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there  were  programs  which  stu  lents  could 
get  behind.  Id  certainly  want  to  participate. 
I  feel  more  money  should  be  ^Jent  on  iJie 
control  of  these  polluters  and  ttielr  poUut- 
ants.   and    stricter   laws    should    be    passed. 
Just  off  Paloe  Verdes  I  have  s«in  beautiful 
kelp  beds  completely  destroyed.  The  Hlperlan 
plant  In  particular  has  discarded  millions  of 
tons  of  effluent  which,  though  they  say  It 
hasnt.  has  swept  back  In   and  caused  the 
urchins  to  multiply  to  such  an  extent  that 
they've  eaten  away  the  kelp.  Now  groupa  such 
as   Marlneland.    among   others,    have   taken 
measures  to  prevent  this  kind  c  I  thing.  But 
unless  we  stop  throwing  all  our  garbage  Into 
the  oceans,  they  will  all  go,  too. 
(Unidentified   cocktail   waitress   luter\'lewed 
at  Mission  Bay,  San  Dltgo) 
Im    reaUy    troubled    by    our    having    no 
knowledge   about   the   possible   effects   that 
things  might  have,  like  the  buU(  lup  of  pesti- 
cides in  our  system.  Its  already  having  an 
effect  on  birds  and  flsh.  Ive  ev  (n  read  that 
there  wont  be  any  birds  left  al<  ng  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  within  ten  years.  Its  frighten- 
ing. I  think  something  should    )e  done,  but 
there  arent  any  means  or  methdds  available. 
There  s  so  much  poliUcs  before  you  can  even 
begin   to  put  something  Into  tooUon.   that 
by  the  time  something  is  put  Into  effect,  I'm 
afraid  it  wiU  be  too  late. 

(Unidentified  bartender  Intel  viewed  at 
Mission  Bay.  San  Dleg  d) 
It's  kind  of  a  bad  deal  for  the  common 
laborer,  you  know.  You  drive  a  truck  or  you 
do  constnicUon  work,  and  what  do  you  have 
to  say?  I  dont  produce  It,  I  don't  use  It.  All 
I  can  do  Is  wait  for  someone  x>  say  some- 
thing that  sounds  right  and  i  tand  behind 
him.  Somebody  with  some  pow;r  has  got  to 
start  It.  Because  the  peasants  not  going  to 
start  anything.  Thafs  Just  the  n  ay  the  coun- 
try's run.  The  peasant  follow  i.  you  know. 
And  you  can  try.  but  the  chanc  es  are  so  slim 
that  anyone  would  listen  that  It's  Just  not 
worth  the  effort.  I'd  stand  up  bshlnd  anyone 
who  has  a  good  thought  on  It,  or  a  good  plan. 
I  really  would. 

(Michael  Declues.  East  Los  Ang«  les  University 
of  Southern  Calilomla  chenlstry  major 
interviewed  at  University  of  S  outhern  Cali- 
fornia) 

I'm  affected  by  a  whole  lot  of  problems,  but 
there's  not  much  that  I  can  do  about  them. 
What  can  I  do  about  smog?  I  live  In  a  small 
house  on  the  East  Side,  and  to  me  the  worst 
environmental  problem  Is  the  <  rummy  hous- 
ing that  black  people  have  to  l.ve  In.  There's 
nothing  I  can  do  about  the*i  things  now. 
Maybe,  after  I  get  out  of  schxDl  and  make 
some  money  .  .  .  maybe  then  Right  now  I 
feel  powerless,  and  I  don't  know  of  any 
group  which  Is  effective  In  woi  king  on  these 
problems. 

(Rick  Marlenettl.  Novate  dell' ery  boy,  bro- 
kerage firm  Interviewed  it  S^Uerbach 
Square,  San  Francisco) 
Im  most  bothered  by  th^  fact  that  I 
have  to  breathe  this  air.  Muchj  of  the  ttme  It 
isn't  too  cle«n.  There's  not  ciuch  I  can  do 
about  It.  though,  except  ma^be  to  wear  a 
gas  mask.  Either  that,  or  people  could  g^t 
together  and  do  something  |ibout  It.  But 
It  probably  wont  come  to  th^t  until  people 
are  really  in  b«Kl  shape — either  from  breath- 
ing the  air,  or  drinking  qlrty  water.  I 
wouldn't  know  where  to  beglni  in  order  to  do 
something  effecUve.  I  wouldAt  even  know 
how  to  go  about  organizing  people.  But  I'd 
sure  lend  my  support  to  sometilng  that  could 
have  Impact. 
(Rick  Jordan.  Pasadena.  San  ckego  SUte  Col- 
lege student.  Interviewed  la  San  Diego) 
We're  on  our  way  cantping.  lOolng  up  high 
in  the  mountalna,  far  from  th4  city.  Par  from 
the  reatrlcUons  of  the  city,  wl|ere  we  can  en- 
}oy  a  more  natural  setting  and  acquire  a  more 
natural  Ttewpotnt.  WeTe  Uvlng  a  speclallaed. 
computnMmtAllaed  llXe  and  wf  y  ol  thinking. 
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and  getting  into  something  where  you  can 
begin  to  feel  and  see  the  whole  thing.  The 
city  environment  and  the  urban  society  put 
you  into  school,  or  Into  work,  and  you  get 
all  wrapped  up  In  that  one  little  thing.  That's 
aU  you're  doing,  and  you  get  all  hung  up  in 
the  particular  intricacies  of  that  one  little 
trivial  piece  of  your  life,  and  you  don't  really 
have  a  chance  to  be  aware  of  a  larger  dimen- 
sion to  life  and  living. 

I  guess  one  might  be  able  to  exert  some 
control  over  the  shape  of  ones  environment 
If  you  could  acquire  an  understanding  of  how 
all  things  Interrelate — If  you  could  tran- 
scend the  boxes  society  puta  you  In — school. 
Job,  family  .  .  .  But  that's  a  pretty  hard  thing 
to  do. 


(Colleen  Forbes,  San  Diego  State  College 
ecology  major.  Interviewed  at  San  Diego  Zoo) 
I'm  an  ecology  major,  and  conservation  Is 
the  only  way  to  go!  A  lot  of  people  are  get- 
ting super  uptight  about  the  whole  envi- 
ronmental deal.  They're  beginning  to  get  In- 
volved, and  do  things.  At  State  we  have  a 
conservation  society,  and  I  belong  to  that 
and  to  the  Sierra  Club  and  to  a  few  other 
groups,  and  I  hope  they'U  have  an  effect. 
We're  trying  right  now  to  get  the  Torrey 
Pines  into  a  preserve— there's  only  about 
3.000  to  6.000  trees  left. 

We  Just  moved  out  from  Boston.  And  over 
the  past  couple  of  years,  there  as  weU  as  here, 
I  have  come  to  feel  like  Just  not  doing  things, 
or  going  places,  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
Is  harder  to  get  there,  and  once  you're  there, 
there's  less  opportunity  to  really  enjoy  some- 
thing, because  of  the  numbers  of  people  doing 
the  same  thing. 

You  come  to  realize  how  seriously  the  en- 
vironment affecU  people  when  you  live  in 
the  city.  You  see  how  commuting  In  cars  and 
overloaded  buses,  all  on  overcrowded  streets, 
with  people  so  close  together.  Just  makes  for 
an  unpleasant  atmosphere,  and  puts  people 
into  bad  and  unfriendly  moods.  Everyone 
looks  so  irritable.  I  don't  think  it's  a  healthy 
situation.  The  big  thing  Is,  what  can  you, 
as  an  Individual  do  about  It?  I  Just  tend  to 
feel  that  there's  not  very  much  that  I  can  do. 
But  if  I  reaUy  felt  I  could  make  a  dent,  so 
to  speak.  Id  reaUy  try;  but  It  seems  too  In- 
surmountable. 

(Dennis  Martin.  San  Pablo,  airman,  March 
Air  Force,  Riverside,  Interviewed  at  San 
Diego  Zoo) 

Cutting  down  the  forests  Is  something  I 
sure  don't  like.  I  like  to  go  hunting  or  fish- 
ing or  camping  Just  about  every  chance  I 
get.  And  the  countryside  sure  has  changed 
over  the  past  ten  years.  Just  empty  hills — 
nothing  there — where  there  had  been  for- 
ests. Nothing  I  can  do  about  It — that's 
progress.  I  don't  like  smog,  either.  But  again, 
there's  nothing  I  can  do.  If  you  want  cars, 
you've  got  to  have  smog.  There  actually 
Is  something  they  could  do  about  It,  U 
they  came  out  with  steam  or  electric  cars. 
But  weYe  pretty  much  at  their  mercy. 
(Don  Sllverek.  San  Francisco,  photography 
student.  Interviewed  at  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute) 

I've  done  a  lot  of  thinking  about  what's 
going  on  In  our  physical  environment.  Every 
day.  you're  struck  with  the  fact  of  over- 
population, quesUons  like  "where  is  the  food 
going  to  come  from?"  I'm  fleeing  this  met- 
ropolitan area  because  It  causes  me  to  be 
very  uncomfortable.  You  live  here,  and  you 
come  to  realize  that  space  has  become  a 
commodity  that  Is  dealt  In,  and  you  pay 
so  much  to  sit  here,  you  pay  so  much  to 
store  yotir  stuff,  to  park  your  car,  to  go  to 
work;  It  costs  you  money  every  time  you 
move. 

The  problem  Is  to  make  people  more  aware 
of  all  this.  I.  personally,  am  at  the  point 
where  I  can  go  one  of  two  ways.  I  can  say. 
well,  I  can  either  get  Into  this  problem,  I 
can  pick  out  certain  areas  which  I  can  pho- 
tograph   to   show    change   from    better   to 
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worse,  photographs  that  cause  people  to  be- 
come more  aware  of  aspects  of  their  every- 
day life  which  they  had  lost  sight  of,  which 
they  had  canceled  out  due  to  overexposure — 
their  reaction  to  pictures  of  isolated  as- 
pects of  their  environment  is  maybe  going 
to  cause  them  to  think  about  the  problem 
In  a  different  way — or,  I  was  thinking,  why 
not  Just  forget  it,  say,  well,  to  hell  with  It; 
and  Instead  of  using  my  photography  to  Iso- 
late Images  that  might  cause  them  to  act 
in  a  different  way,  I'll  not  concern  myself 
with  what's  going  to  happen  to  people,  be- 
cause, after  all.  If  they  were  really  concerned 
about  It,  about  their  own  lives,  they'd  get 
In  and  straighten  It  out.  So  I'll  say,  to  hell 
with  these  people,  and  I'm  going  to  go  and 
take  pictures  of  flowers. 
(Stewart  Branch,  Van  Nuys,  Insurance  sales- 
man, interviewed  at  University  of  South- 
ern California) 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  anyone  who 
doesn't  want  to  put  up  with  It,  with  smog 
and  traffic  and  the  irritations  of  Los  Angelee, 
can  very  weU  leave  it.  It's  difficult,  it's  trying 
and  yet  I  feel  the  good  things  overwelgh  the 
bad.  There  certainly  are  bad  things  in  terms 
of  overdevelopment.  In  terms  of  the  trans- 
portation problem,  smog.  .  .  . 
(Oary  Wright,  Burbank,  operations  manager, 
trucking  firm.  Interviewed  at  University  of 
Southern    California) 

What  are  we  doing  to  solve  these  problems? 
Is  anything  being  done  to  solve  our  number 
one  problem,  the  population  explosion;  and 
number  two,  the  transportation  problem; 
and  third,  the  pollution  problem.  We  are  all 
touched  by  these  problems  because  we  are 
all  participants. 

The  Internal  combustion  engine  Is  the 
problem,  and  things  are  only  going  to  get 
worse  until  we  can  put  some  real  pressure 
on  Detroit  to  develop  some  alternative. 

The  individual  Is  very  limited  In  what  he 
can  do  about  things  like  this.  He  can  do  one 
of  two  things.  He  can  boycott  buying  auto- 
mobiles, which  I  favor  doing;  or  he  can  write 
to  his  congressman.  And  those  are  the  only 
things  he  can  do.  There's  no  other  choice. 
Stop  and  think  about  it.  It's  pretty  limiting. 
I'm  pretty  conservative  politically.  I  didn't 
dig  the  moratorium.  But  smog  Is  right  here. 
It's  a  tangible  thing:  I  can  smell  It,  see  It, 
breathe  It.  It's  In  front  of  me.  We've  got  to 
do  something  about  It. 

(Ken  Kiser.  San  Mateo,  student,  San  Mateo 
Junior  College,  interviewed  at  Ocean 
Beach,  San  Francisco) 
We  ain't  going  to  make  It,  you  know,  if  we 
keep  on  building  these  cars.  It  seems  like 
we're  Uvlng  In  a  world  of  death,  and  people 
are  dying.  We're  doing  ourselves  In  through 
over-population  through  greed — people  get- 
ting rich  and  then  they  want  to  get  richer — 
It  alnt  cool.  People  ought  to  really  face  real- 
ity. People  ought  to  look  at  the  mess  they're 
making  a  little  more  closely,  help  their  broth- 
ers Instead  of  always  Just  themselves.  When 
people  have  got  It  good,  they  dont  think 
about  any  of  these  things;  when  people  get 
rich,  they  go,  "why  hassle  I'm  doing  all 
right."  I  don't  think  this  way  of  thinking 
la  right.  But  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do 
about  It.  I'm  still  thinking  about  It.  It's  hard. 
I'm  Jxist  one  person,  and  don't  have  the  power 
to  change  anything.  I  Just  don't  know.  But  If 
there  were  a  way.  I'd  sure  put  my  two  cents 
worth  In. 

(lAnda  Purdy,  Susanvllle.  University  of 
Southern  California  English  major,  inter- 
viewed at  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia) 

I'm  from  SuaanvUle,  a  smaU  town  In 
northern  California.  I've  only  been  here  a 
few  months,  and  the  smog  bothers  me  great- 
ly. I've  been  uaed  to  clean  air  and  clean 
water.  I  sure  hope  there's  something  that 
can  be  done  about  It,  l)ecause  I  donX  like  It 
here.  There's  got  to  be  an  answer  to  these 
problems.  I  dont  know  what  It  U,  though. 
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(Carey  Sunahara,  Etowall,  University  of 
Southern  California,  mathematics  major. 
Interviewed  at  University  of  Southern 
California) 

I'm  from  Hawaii,  and  as  I  look  back  on  It, 
everything  there  seems  so  clean.  Here  In  Los 
Angeles,  everywhere  I  look  are  cars  and  traf- 
fic and  highways  and  smog.  I  find  the  life 
so  different  here.  Its  Just  dog  eat  dog.  I 
mean,  people  really  don't  care  about  each 
other.  Just  about  themselves.  And  that's 
really,  really  bad.  Because  If  people  live  in 
close  proximity,  you  have  to  care  about  the 
next  person,  or  everything  will  Just  fall 
apart.  Here  It  seems  that  all  people  care 
about  Is  making  money,  and  I  really  dont 
Uke  It. 

(Vivian  Smith,  Gary,  Indiana,  University  of 
Southern  California,  engineering  major. 
Interviewed  at  University  of  Southern 
California) 

The  environment  affects  me  most  partic- 
ularly In  the  economic  restrictions  and  dis- 
advantages that  I  grew  up  with.  I  see  It  more 
clearly  when  I  come  to  this  big  university, 
and  see  how  differently  other  people  live.  It 
puts  a  strain  on  me  sometimes.  I'm  from 
Oary,  Indiana,  and  people  live  In  very 
crowded  conditions.  The  effect  of  this  seems 
to  be  to  alienate  people  from  one  another. 
I  hope  my  education  will  prepare  me  to 
take  a  stand  relative  to  these  problems.  I 
feel  strongly  that  I  want  to  be  Involved,  and 
right  now  I  don't  know  how.  But  I'm  ready 
to  stand  behind  any  effort  that  I  can  believe 
will  really  address  itself  to  the  problems  I 
see  around  me. 

(Roger  Ruby.  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific,  business  administration 
major.  Interviewed  at  University  of  the 
Pacific) 

I'm  not  a  native  Callfornian,  but  I  sure 
feel  the  effect  of  environmental  problems 
where  I  come  from.  In  northern  Indiana. 
We  have  Incredible  water  and  air  pollution, 
both  connected  to  the  major  Industrial  areas 
around  Chicago  and  Gary.  This  Is  a  truly 
major  concern  for  me,  personally;  and  I  feel 
It  should  oe  for  everyone  else,  too.  We  should 
work  on  our  politicians  to  enforce  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books.  I  know  that  even  In  the 
case  of  public  utilities  and  power  companies 
which  are  now  violating  the  laws,  nothing  Is 
being  done.  These  problems  are  not  unique 
to  California,  they  occur  In  and  around  every 
large  metropolitan  area,  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions In  the  cases  of  cities  which  had 
the  foresight  to  plan  ahead. 

The  part  I  can  play  in  affecting  some  of 
these  problems  is  in  conveying  my  concerns 
to  other  people,  and  making  them  aware  of 
the  urgency  of  these  problems.  We  have  to 
get  our  politicians  to  put  a  stop  to  all  of  the 
polluting  and  killing  of  our  water  and  air. 
In  the  end,  we're  all  going  to  suffer,  in- 
cluding the  politicians  and  the  Industrial 
owners  and  managers  .  .  .  they'll  realize 
that  they're  also  hurting  themselves.  I  think 
It's  a  matter  of  pressing — for  laws,  for  en- 
forcement, for  technology  to  develop  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  wastes  without  polluting 
the  environment.  My  role  Is  to  Join  with 
others  who  are  concerned,  and  demand  so- 
lutions. 

It's  really  sad  that  these  problems  are  In 
need  of  such  urgent  solution,  and  there  is 
so  little  that  I  can  do  about  them.  We  al- 
most need  a  revolution  of  awareness— of  get- 
ting people  to  realize  that  pollution  will  kill 
all  of  us  If  we  don't  do  something  about  It. 

(William  Stretton,  San  Diego  State  College 
student,  interviewed  at  Mission  Bay,  San 
Diego) 

Right  now,  the  problem  of  pollution  hasn't 
begun  to  affect  me.  But  I  have  the  funny 
feeling  that  If  things  continue  unchecked  as 
they  are.  It  soon  will.  Smog's  getting  worse 
and  worse.  I  don't  care  to  live  In  the  city 
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because  of  It.  I  live  In  Fallbrook,  north  of 
San  Diego  County,  a  little  out  In  the  country. 
But  now  the  smog  seems  to  be  moving  In 
there,  too.  About  the  only  thing  I  could  do 
about  It  Is  to  sign  a  petition  banning  auto- 
mobiles from  the  cities.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  I  could  have  some  kind  of  effect.  But 
up  to  now  I've  been  sitting  on  my  can,  watch. 
Ing  things  get  worse. 

(Carey  Stretton,  Palomar  College  student, 
interviewed  at  Mission  Bay,  San  Diego) 
It  all  strikes  me  as  so  unnecessary:  smog 
and  other  pollutants.  Our  technology  can 
surely  produce  vehicles  that  don't  produce 
air  pollution.  And  the  way  Industry  spills 
its  wastes  Into  rivers  and  lakes  Is  utterly 
wasteful  and  unnecessary.  But  no  one  seems 
to  do  anything  about  these  problems  be- 
cause they're  so  materially  oriented,  so  wor- 
ried about  the  dollar.  Businesses  seem  more 
concerned  with  Inunedlate  profits  than  with 
the  long-range  problems  and  effects.  They're 
Just  greedy.  This  could  be  a  rich  country  for 
everyone,  but  the  very  rich  thrive  more  on 
the  poor  than  they  would  if  everyone  was 
rich  m  it.  And  the  rich  don't  want  it  to 
change. 

1  don't  feel  I  can  do  anything  about  all 
this.  I  really  don't.  A  lot  of  kids  are  drop- 
ping out  lor  this  reason.  They  say,  "whafs 
the  use?  why  even  try?"  I  feel  personally 
Ineffective — Incapable  of  doing  anything 
about  these  problems.  And  yet  I  want  to,  I 
would  like  to  do  something  very  much.  I 
don't  want  to  drop  out.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  I'm  really  confused. 
(Tom  Hitchcock,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
U.S.  Navy,  San  Diego,  interviewed  at  San 
Diego  Zoo) 

Smog.  Congestion.  Blight.  What  can  you 
do  about  It?  It's  kind  of  like  stopping  prog- 
ress. Pretty  hard  to  do.  You've  got  to  keep  on 
progressing.  But  progress  sure  takes  Its  toll. 
Unfortunately,  It's  taken  Its  toll  of  the  land, 
of  natural  balances,  of  species  of  animals. 
.  .  .  Like  some  of  these  monkeys  here  are 
almost  extlnc  because  of  hunting  practices 
In  Africa,  or  progress  going  on  down  there. 
I  don't  know,  but  somehow  you've  got  to  put 
a  certain  amount  of  land  out  of  reach  of  prog- 
ress. And  after  spending  the  last  couple  of 
summers  In  Los  Angeles,  I've  certainly  come 
to  appreciate  the  need  for  smog  control.  It's 
a  real  bummer,  LA  Is.  About  all  I  can  do  Is 
write  my  congressman.  But  that  doesn't 
seem  to  do  much  good.  They  sure  need  to 
pass  some  laws,  though. 

(Dale  Frazler,  Plalnvlew,  Texas,  U.S.  Navy, 
San  Diego,  Interviewed  at  San  Diego  Zoo) 
I'm  from  Plalnvlew,  Texas,  and  I  thought 
we  didn't  have  that  smog  problem.  But  my 
dad  works  at  Best  Fertilizer,  and  they're  al- 
ready having  a  problem  of  It.  And  they  passed 
a  law  that  Just  so  much  smoke  and  stuff 
could  go  Into  the  air. 

(Pam  Mlddelbrook,  Sacramento,  Sacramento 
State  College  student,  interviewed  at 
Sacramento  State  College) 
I've  been  listening  a  lot  to  Arthur  Godfrey's 
programs,  and  he's  started  me  thinking 
about  things.  He's  a  conservationist,  and  he's 
brought  up  a  lot  of  things  that  have  rein- 
forced my  thoughts  about  pollution  In  this 
country.  .  .  .  The  effects  of  pesticides  on  our 
rivers  and  streams  and  wildlife  .  .  .  pesticides 
that  don't  wear  off,  and  have  a  recurring 
effect  on  the  ecological  chain  and  on  the 
environment.  As  parts  of  this  balance  are  up- 
set or  destroyed,  wildlife  that  we  enjoy  are 
affected  and  die  off,  and  our  children  won't 
be  able  to  enjoy  things  on  this  earth  that 
we  did. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people  are  looking  at 
these  problems  with  a  very  short  view;  they 
don't  seem  to  show  any  realization  that 
future  generations  are  going  to  be  affected 
by  this,  and  that  maybe  In  20  years  our  kids 
aren't  going  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  things 
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that  we  now  do,  Just  the  natural  surround- 
ings. They're  Just  destroying  everything  for 
convenience  and  expedience  now;  they're 
dumping  the  sewage  in  the  rivers  .  .  .  even 
at  the  American  River  down  here,  there  are 
sewage  pipes  running  into  it.  .  .  .  It  Just 
makes  me  mad  that  people  aren't  looking  to 
the  future  any  more.  Me  and  my  kids  are  the 
future,  and  I'm  going  to  protect  them  if  I 
can. 

I  really  can't  see  any  kind  of  legislation 
being  effected  that  defines  the  number  of 
kids  you  can  have,  but  that  Just  might  end 
up  happening  if  we  can't  educate  people  to 
decide  for  themselves  to  limit  the  size  of 
their  families.  I  feel,  too.  that  the  Church 
is  going  to  have  to  loosen  up  a  bit.  I  myself 
am  Roman  Catholic.  I  hope  that  It  Isn't  too 
long  before  the  Church  reviews  the  situation 
practically,  and  revises  Its  stand  on  birth 
control.  I  looked  at  the  situation  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  and  decided  that  I 
would  exercise  family  planning,  although  I 
don't  know  by  what  means,  yet.  And  I  know 
this  is  true  of  most  of  my  Catholic  friends. 
Wc  have  a  situation  here  where  the  Chxirch 
will  probably  end  up  following  the  example 
of  its  members,  rather  than  leading  as  1 
believe  it  should. 

(Caroline  Johnson.  Sacramento,  State  College 
student.  Interviewed  at  Sacramento  State 
College) 

What  I'm  concerned  about  Is  doing  some- 
thing about  smog  now,  here  In  Sacramento, 
before  It  ever  reaches  the  levels  you  see  in 
L.A.  I'm  not  sure  what  effect  one  can  have 
on  these  problems,  but  all  I  know  I  can  do 
Is  to  write  my  congressman,  and  sign  peti- 
tions. I  signed  one  the  other  day,  relating  to 
Point  Reyes.  If  movements  like  the  one  In- 
volved with  circulating  that  petition  meet 
with  any  success,  I'm  sure  they  will  take  up 
more  and  more  of  the  environmental  issues 
that  confront  us. 

I  read  recently  something  about  proposals 
to  have  the  federal  government  legislate  the 
number  of  children  pec^le  could  have.  My 
first  reaction  was,  'they're  taking  away  my 
rights!'  I  have  the  right  to  have  the  nimiber 
of  kids  that  I  want.  But  when  you  get  think- 
ing about  it,  you  ask  whether  you  want  to 
bring  kids  into  the  world  In  an  environment 
that  deprives  them  of  the  space,  and  the  air, 
and  the  clean  water  that  they  need  .  .  .  then 
It  seemed  to  me  that  legislation,  or  at  the 
least  education  of  people  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  overpopulation,  ought  to  be  effect- 
ed m  order  to  prevent  this  kind  of  world 
from  happening. 

(Tom  Young,  Spring  Valley,  High  school  stu- 
dent. Interviewed  at  San  Diego  Zoo) 
They're  Just  btilldlng  and  building,  and 
cutting  down  all  the  forests  and  natural 
sights  and  greenery  that  people  can  go  see. 
Like  where  we  live,  they're  building  that  new 
freeway — U.S.  396 — and  destroying  lands 
where  we  don't  have  any  more  sites  for  parks 
left.  They  let  all  the  other  places  go.  And 
now  up  m  L  A,  they're  planning  on  ripping 
up  one  of  the  only  green  sp€u:es  left  to  make 
a  parking  lot.  Where  are  people  going  to  go? 
Makes  you  want  to  run  off  to  some  secluded 
Island,  or  something.  I  don't  thmk  that  I 
could  have  effect  at  all. 

(Ron  Greenspan,  San  Francisco  Orthodon- 
tist. Interviewed  at  Ocean  Beach,  San  Fran- 
cisco) 

The  main  thing  bothering  me  Is  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  the  number  of  people  on  the 
highway,  or  enywhere  else  you  go.  It  seems 
that  there  are  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
people,  and  that  It  gets  harder  and  harder 
to  go  places,  and  to  do  things  and  to  enjoy 
things. 

The  only  thing  that  we,  as  individuals,  can 
do  about  this  Is  not  to  produce  too  many 
offspring.  I  mean,  if  people  want  more  than 
two  children,  say.  in  their  family,  they  should 
start  adopting  children.  There  are  so  many 
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children  who  are  hungry,  wl  o  need  homes, 
that  If  you  really  love  cblldien.  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  you  wouldn't  adopt  them. 

Today  there  are  so  many  problems  that 
people  are  apt  to  take  the  a  .titude  of.  you 
know,  that  the  whole  thing  a  to  damn  big 
for  one  individual,  or  a  cou]  le,  to  do  any- 
thing about.  With  the  po]iulatlon  prob- 
lem, the  only  answer  is  to  ( ducate  masses 
of  people.  What  can  you  or  I,  as  Individuals, 
do  about  It?  The  temptation  ;  s,  as  with  any- 
thing else,  to  stay,  well,  w  thin  my  own 
little  sphere  of  neighbors  aid  friends,  to 
Involve  these  people  close  to  y  du — and  that's 
the  only  thing  you  can  do  i  ibout  it.  I  am 
not  capable,  as  few  people  i  re  capable,  of 
doing  anything  on  a  large  s  :ale. 

(Kathy  Milne,  Phoenix,  Aria  na.  University 
of  the  Pacific  student,  Intej^-'ewed  at  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific) 

Of  course  environmental  pn  iblems  concern 
you  .  .  .  they  are  part  of  yov  ,  and  they  are 
everywhere.  I  don't  know  w  nat  I  can  do, 
because  all  I  can  do  is  no1  litter  In  the 
streets,  little  things  that  are  ]  (art  of  my  life. 
My  actions  affect  Just  mysel ',  and  not  the 
problem,  really,  except  that  o  ;her  people  are 
affected  by  my  actions,  because  they're 
catchy,  like.  They  have  proirrams  to  curb 
smog,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be  doing  any- 
thing. If  they  don't  have  stroi  g  public  back- 
ing, it's  because  people  won't  do  anything 
until  it's  right  there. 

These  problems  are  right  th  ere  for  me,  but 
I'm  not  in  a  position  to  afleci  or  sway  any- 
thing other  than  my  immediate  environ- 
ment. I  never  thought  too  highly  of  writing 
my  congressman  about  anything,  probably 
because  I  didn't  feel  it  would  ido  much  good. 
I  have  a  hard  time  working  for  causes,  be- 
cause everything  is  so  remote  .  .  .  nothing 
is  on  an  Individual  basis,  ^ut  the  role  I 
feel  comfortable  in  Is  acting)  In  ways  con- 
sistent with  my  values,  and  |  thereby  influ- 
encing thoee  directly  in  codtact  with  me, 
and  thlnga  kind  of  just  raAlate.  .  .  .  But 
nobody's  going  to  do  anythlag  about  smog 
imtll  they  Just  cant  see. 

(Albert  Holguln.  8em  Pranciio,  Heald  Col- 
lege engineering  student,  interviewed  at 
Stelnhart  Aquarium,  San  Pranclsco) 
People  are  the  problem.  Tpere's  Just  too 
many  people  around.  I'm  kin4  of  pessimistic 
as  far  as  expecting  things  to  change.  We 
don't  like  seeing  the  enviromi^ent  go  to  pot; 
we  all  are  aware  of  what's  l^ppenlng.  But 
it  seems  that  the  people  whd  have  the  au- 
thority to  effect  the  necessary  changes  are 
not  responsive  to  public  sentlinent.  It  seems 
they're  more  concerned  with  the  special  in- 
terests of  private  enterprise.  8t>  I'm  pesolmls- 
ttc  We're  going  to  run.  We're  going  to 
another  oonntry — to  Argentliia,  which  has 
only  30  million  Inhabitants,  las  opposed  to 
the  200  million  here. 

I  believe  in  a  natural  balance.  In  a  cou- 
ple of  years,  when  people  sti.rt  dying  from 
the  smog  in  Los  Angeles,  tt^yll  do  some- 
thing. They'll  do  It  when  thfcy  have  to.  As 
an  animal,  you  do  have  to  react  to  your 
environment  and  to  protect  it,  eventually. 
Nature  will  take  its  course,  erentually. 

It's  too  expensive  to  clean  up.  The  whole 
problem  is  money,  really.  And  the  politi- 
cians' whole  gig  U  money;  IJke  where  U  it 
going  to  come  from?  Money  1 1  tight,  but  we 
spend  It  on  a  war,  on  makln  ;  more  money, 
on  a  little  bit  of  housing;  but  when  It  comes 
to  cleaning  up  the  mess,  thdre's  none  left. 
And  people  don't  want  to  piy  more  taxes. 
They're  over-taxed  as  it  Is.  iind  the  politi- 
cian sees  it  this  way,  and  notiiing  gets  done. 
("Pred,"  Topanga  Canyon,  No  stated  occupa- 
tion. Interviewed  at  Orilfth  Park,  Loe 
Angeles)     ^ 

It's  really  smoggy  here  tod^y.  Isn't  It?  It 
makes  me  sick,  "nie  only  thin^  you  can  do  la 
leave.  Toa  know  the  govern]  aent  wont  do 
anytmnc  alMot  It  nntu  It  niUj  starta  klO- 
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ing  people,  right?  They  haven't  done  a  whole 
lot  about  it  so  far.  It's  been  getting  steadily 
worse,  and  every  day  there's  more  evidence 
that  it's  harming  you  in  some  way — that  it's 
doing  something  to  the  trees  and  the  grass. 
.  .  .  But  they're  not  going  to  do  something 
until  it  starts  killing  people,  or  people  start 
getting  really  angry.  If  enough  of  us  get  real 
angry,  they  (the  politicians)  will  listen. 

("Zero,"  Hollywood,  Student  of  life.  Inter- 
viewed at  Griffith  Park.  Los  Angeles) 
I  stay  high.  That's  the  only  way  I  can  take 
the  world.  The  world's  problems  are  too 
heavy  for  me.  A  few  years  ago  I  used  to  watch 
Huntley  and  Brlnkley:  saw  Vietnamese  kids 
with  their  legs  and  arms  blown  off,  their 
faces  scarred.  It  really  turned  me  off — the 
whole  military-Imperialistic  aggressive  thing. 
It  turned  me  against  my  own  country.  Now 
there  are  people  who  want  revolution.  But 
the  way  I  see  it  Is  that  after  the  revolution 
it's  still  the  people  with  the  guns  who  are  in 
power — maybe  different  faces,  but  that's  all. 
Power  freaks. 

(Peter  Phillips,  Pomona,  Pomona  College 
economics  major.  Interviewed  at  Pomona 
College) 

Maybe  the  college  environment  tends  to 
promote  a  very  remote  perspective  relative  to 
solving  these  problems.  We're  Quakers,  and 
we  look  at  the  Vietnam  war,  and  smog,  and 
the  industrial  urban  society,  and  Just  throw 

up  our  hands  and  scream   "b ."  Let's 

just  leave.  But  at  the  same  time.  I  think  we'll 
come  to  realize,  particularly  after  leaving 
the  giant  womb  of  the  university,  that  these 
tilings  are  not  really  escapable.  And  then 
you  face  the  choice  of  fighting  or  submitting 
and  I  think  we're  too  young  to  submit.  At 
the  moment  I  view  society  in  terms  of  mas- 
sive Interests  which  have  a  momenttun  of 
their  own  as  they  affect  life  styles,  ideas  of 
work.  etc. 

Looking  at  the  way  industry  Is  set  up,  the 
kind  of  consumer  society  we  have  created, 
the  concepts  of  private  property  and  capital- 
ism— looking  at  all  of  the  foundations  of 
present-day  America,  you  realize  that  the 
individual  doesn't  have  any  way  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  social  questions  which  affect 
us  all.  .  .  .  You've  got  to  be  kind  of  quixotic 
to  take  on  a  society  like  this.  The  McCarthy 
and  anti-war  movements  last  year  kind  of 
disillusioned  me  with  regaitl  to  this  ap- 
proach to  solving  problems.  It's  hard  to  Im- 
agine any  more  widely  and  solidly  supported 
a  movement  than  the  anti-war  movement, 
but  look  at  how  slow  and  Ineffectual  it  is 
In  extricating  us  fitxn  that  war. 

(Billy  Cox,  Southgate,  Pomona  College  in- 
ternational relations  major.  Interviewed  at 
Pomona  College) 

The  tilings  that  bother  me  are  like  smog, 
traffic,  aspects  of  modem  society  like  bill- 
boards and  TV  advertising.  And  with  respect 
to  these  problems,  I  don't  feel  that  I  have 
any  control  over  these  things  at  the  moment. 
Like  I  have  one  two-hundred-miUlonth  of 
a  choice;  or  in  Caiifomla,  one  twenty- 
millionth  of  the  say.  It's  hard  to  affect  the 
structure  of  society,  and  smog  is  a  pretty 
bard  thing  to  get  at.  Smog  comes  from  an  in- 
dustry which  is  situated  In  a  different  polit- 
ical Jurisdiction;  California  government 
doesn't  carry  much  weight  In  Detroit.  And 
the  federal  government  Is  too  far  away,  and 
there  are  too  many  people  In  Washington 
who  come  from  places  which  aren't  bothered 
by  smog,  and  they  have  an  equal  voice  with 
those  who  are  affected. 

I  generally  feel  that  I  am  very  discon- 
nected from  these  decisions.  We've  been  con- 
ditioned over  the  past  five  years  from  the 
Vietnam  experience  to  take  an  angered,  fa- 
talistic view. 

I  get  to  feel  I  don't  want  to  live  in  cities 
at  all.  We've  considered  going  to  Canada. 
And  I  don't  want  to  own  or  drive  an  auto- 
mobile. I'd  rather  walk  everywhere  I  go. 
or  take  public  transportation. 
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(Goorge  Hutcherson.  Concord.  University  of 
California,  Davis,  civil  engineering  major, 
interviewed  at  University  of  California, 
Davis) 

I've  lived  in  Concord  for  about  17  years, 
and  I've  noticed  that  smog  has  been  creeping 
In  from  the  river  over  the  last  few  years. 
We  have  steel  mills,  paper  mills,  and  other 
industry  down  there.  It's  really  painful  to 
see  it,  because  only  a  few  years  ago  the  sky 
was  nice  and  blue.  Now  it's  hazy  most  of 
the  time  around  Mt.  Diablo.  The  population 
has  Increased,  over  the  time  that  I've  lived 
there,  from  5,000  to  80.000.  I  can  see  that 
population  is  a  factor  in  this  increased  pol- 
lution, but  if  people  is  the  problem,  I  can't 
see  how  we're  going  to  control  it.  I  per- 
sonally would  favor  restrictions  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  could  live  in  a  particular 
geographical  area,  to  limit  the  concentration 
of  people  in  a  particular  air  basin  or  land 
area.  But  I  don't  see  how  this  could  be 
accomplished. 

I  can  see.  too,  the  need  for  population 
control,  but  I  don't  know  how  we  can  con- 
vince people  of  this  need,  particularly  In  view 
of  the  Catholic  Church's  stand.  It  seems  to 
me  that  unless  you  can  get  both  major 
political  parties  and  all  the  churches  In  this 
country  to  support  the  concept  of  limited 
family  size.  It's  going  to  be  pretty  tough  to 
convince  people  of  Its  necessity. 

I  hope  that  I'll  be  able  to  do  something 
about  these  things  one  day,  perhaps  when 
I'm  old  enough  to  vote,  and  when  I've  com- 
pleted my  education.  I'm  a  clvll-englneerlng 
major,  and  I  would  like  to  go  Into  something 
like  air  pollution  or  water  quality  control, 
and  do  as  much  as  I  cAn.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, I  don't  think  I  can  do  much.  Maybe 
sign  my  name  to  petitions,  but  that's  about 
it. 

(Stan  Gamble,  Riverside,  University  of  the 
Pacific  engineering  major,  Interviewed  at 
University  of  the  Pacific) 

I'm  from  Southern  California,  around 
Riverside,  and  the  smog  Is  really  bad  dovm 
there.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  are  moving 
because  of  it.  I  know  It's  not  the  answer, 
because  sooner  or  later  it  will  catch  up  with 
you.  I've  never  thought  about  what  I  could 
do  to  stop  it.  There's  nothing  I  can  do.  just 
one  Individual.  But  If  people  got  together 
in  groups,  then,  maybe,  they'd  have  a  chance. 

(George  Mason,  Connecticut,  Occidental 
College  art  major.  Interviewed  at  Oc- 
cidental College) 

I'm  from  Connecticut  and,  upon  coming 
out  here,  I  find  that  the  problems  of  the 
city — of  tirbanization — are  very  real  for  me. 
...  I  find  the  city  weakening  to  me,  to  my 
personality.  I  cannot  be  as  strong  as  I  have 
been,  and  as  I  would  like  to  ije,  here  in  the 
city.  I  dont  have  room  to  run,  or  a  place 
I  can  Identify  with.  I  like  to  do  a  lot  of  run- 
ning, and  I  like  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  and 
walking.  When  I  run  I  can  think  more  clear- 
ly, and  feel  strong.  And  I  can't  do  that  here. 
In  the  city. 

I  suppose  I  have  %  lot  of  idealistic  solu- 
tions to  the  restraining  and  destructive  ef- 
fects of  urban  and  environmental  problems, 
but  realistically  ...  I  wouldn't  know  now 
to  handle  the  problem.  It's  almost  as  if  the 
city  runs  without  us — or  that  It  runs  us. 

I  would  say,  as  I  look  back  on  It,  that  I 
have  been  running  away  from  these  prob- 
lems. But  I  would  hot>e  that  I  would  become 
Increasingly  Involved.  If  my  running  awav. 
and  taking  refuge  in  those  beautiful  places 
that  are  left,  reflects  a  feeling  that  the  prob- 
lems are  overwhelming  to  me,  p>osslbly  that's 
true.  Because  I  simply  dont  know  what  to  do. 

(Therese  Regan,  Los  Altos,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Diego,  biology  major.  Inter- 
viewed at  University  of  Oallfomla,  San 
Diego) 

Environmental  problems  seem  so  remote 
here  In  this  associated  pocket  of  well -planned 
grounds,  buildings,  and  trees.  I'm  from  the 
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Bay  Area,  where  things  were  a  little  dif- 
ferent. The  filling  of  the  Bay  was  really  sad. 
I've  lived  near  Palo  Alto  for  the  past  nine 
years,  and  when  we  first  came,  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  orchards,  and  now  it's 
Just  solid  houses,  and  it's  like  a  concrete  city. 
It's  really  sad.  Population  control  Is  really 
necessary,  but  I  don't  know  how  It  can  be 
effected.  I  can  do  something  personally — 
limiting  the  size  of  my  family — but  I  can't 
affect  the  rest  of  society.  More  than  anything 
else,  I  suppose  It's  the  feeling  that  I  can't  do 
anything  that  causes  me  to  be  apathetic  to- 
wards these  problems.  I  feel  I  have  no  control 
over  Detroit  and  the  other  Industries  which 
have  created  so  many  of  these  problems. 
There's  Just  not  much  that  the  Individual 
can  do. 

(Steve  Shank.  Irvine.  Pomona  College  philos- 
ophy major.  Interviewed  at  Pomona 
College) 

I  don't  know  what  effect,  if  any,  an  In- 
dividual can  have  on  things  like  the  Viet- 
nam War.  or  smog,  or  othM  environmental 
problems.  It's  frustrating  If  you  beUeve  in 
something,  and  you  see  that  a«  an  Individual 
you  can't  do  much. 

(Dave  Klatzker,  Los  Angeles,  Pomona  Col- 
lege English  major.  Interviewed  at  Pomona 
College) 

I'd  like  to  think  that  as  a  citizen  you  had 
some  effect  on  what  Is  going  on.  My  parents 
have  written  letters  to  their  congressman 
about  the  smog  problem,  but  I  don't  see  any 
real  effect  that  has  had.  If  everyone  got  to- 
gether they  might  have  some  greater  effect. 
Like  I  say,  I'd  like  to  think  I  would  have 
some  effect,  but  I  really  dont  see  how.  I'd 
like  to  think  that  pert  of  my  education  is 
making  me  more  aware  of  how  I  could  con- 
tribute to  a  better  environment. 

(John  Brown,  Orange,  Claremont  Men's  Col- 
lege, political  science  major,  interviewed  at 
Claremont  Men's  College) 
It's  pretty  obvious,   living  In  Claremont. 
that  a  lot  of  environmental  factors  have  an 
effect  on  people.  Number  one  would  be  smog. 
You  walk  to  class  and  you  feel  the  effects  of 
that  dally.  Number  two  would  be  traffic.  It's 
hard  to  go  someplace;  It's  harder  to  get  back. 
Those  are  Just  two  very  noticeable  things. 
Other  things  come  to  my  attention  through 
the  media,  such  as  the  deteriorating  cities, 
Industrial  water  pollution,  etc.  Those  things 
touch  my  life  In  more  remote  ways. 

My  personal.  Individual  effect  on  these 
things  that  concern  me  Is  virtually  nil. 
There's  very  little  that  I  as  an  Individual  can 
do  to  affect  large,  environmental  problems. 
The  answer  probably  lies  In  massive  public 
support  for  massive  outlays  of  money — but 
the  Individual  feels  pretty  helpless  In  rela- 
tionship to  these  problems.  What  can  a  per- 
son do  abotrt  100  million  automobiles  and 
the  smog   produced  by  them? 

I'm  going  to  start  by  running  away.  That 
may  sound  like  a  big  cop-out,  but  living  In 
Southern  California  is  becoming  really  in- 
tolerable. Beyond  that,  the  solution  lies  in 
getting  large  numbers  of  people  to  do  some- 
thing about  things.  I  think  I'd  like  to  become 
very  Involved  In  this  process,  in  solving  en- 
vironmental questions.  At  the  moment, 
though,  the  only  solution  is  grassroots:  don't 
drive  an  automobile;  call  for  a  better  means 
of  transportation;  or  go  down  to  the  river 
and  drink  polluted  water  to  call  attention  to 
how  foul  it  is. 

(Nell  Nunokawa.  Honolulu.  University  of 
Southern  California,  pre-dentlstry  major. 
Interviewed  at  University  of  Southern 
California) 

We're  both  from  Hawaii,  and  Los  Angeles 
is  incredible!  It's  a  big  city  with  big-city 
problems.  Smog  is  only  the  moet  visible  and 
irritating.  There's  nothing  one  can  do  about 
smog:  smog  Is  going  to  be  a  part  of  every 
city,  all  over  the  world.  It's  a  question  ol 
whether   you   want   to   advance   technologi- 
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cally.  I  feel  we  should  use  ova  technological 
advances  to  solve  these  problems. 

There  is  not  much  we  can  do  about  these 
problems  as  individuals.  Everybody  has  to  get 
together  and  work  together  to  be  effective. 
I  feel  the  culprit  is  big  business — the  people 
who  are  out  to  make  money. 

The  climate  for  solving  these  problems  Is 
much  better  in  HawaU  than  It  is  in  Southern 
California,  as  I  see  It.  In  HawaU,  a  large  and 
ever-groviring  number  of  people  are  really 
concerned.  They  care.  And  even  people  who 
move  to  Hawaii  get  caught  up  in  this,  and 
they  become  concerned,  and  are  willing  to 
give  of  themselves  to  help  solve  these  prob- 
lems. 

Here  in  L.A..  people  are  more  apathefic. 
I  feel  that  Hawalians  are  deeper,  more  open 
and  more  honest  people.  But  the  people  In 
L.A.  seem  to  me  to  always  be  hidmg  their 
real  feelings,  wearing  masks.  My  Impression 
is  that  people  in  L.A.  have  no  roots,  no  com- 
mitments to  the  place.  They're  here  to  make 
their  buck,  and  get  out. 

(Gary  Loop.  Walnut  Creek.  University  of 
California.  Davis,  chemical  engineering 
major.  Interviewed  at  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis) 

I  used  to  live  in  Loe  Angeles,  and  I  think 
smog  is  one  of  the  mam  reasons  I  moved  up 
here.  Because  if  you've  ever  been  in  an  air- 
plane, and  looked  down  on  that  stuff  .  .  .  It's 
pretty  sickening,  you  cant  even  see  the 
ground.  But  I  know  moving  away  isnt  the 
answer,  because  you  can  already  begin  to  see 
It  pUe  up  elsewhere,  even  where  we  live  now. 
As  an  individual.  I  reaUy  can't  see  that  much 
that  I  can  do  about  It.  To  teU  the  truth,  I 
really,  really  don't  know  what  I  could  do. 
(DarreU  van  Fleet,  San  Diego  City  College 
history  major,  Interviewed  at  San  Diego 
Zoo) 

I  feel  that  the  urban  environment  that 
we've  established  out  here  Isnt  very  healthy 
for  human  beings.  We're  aU  bothered  by 
smog  and  by  a  lack  of  an  adequate  transpor- 
tation system.  The  only  thing  we've  got  la 
cars,  and  they  cause  smog  and  freeways.  The 
neighborhood  I  live  In — southeast  San 
Diego — is  crisscrossed  with  freeways.  You 
open  your  window  and  that's  all  you  can  see. 
You  see  the  freeway,  you  hear  the  freeway, 
you  smell  the  freeway.  We  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  preserve  our  environment.  WeTe 
rapidly  destroying  this  country. 

I  dont  know  what  an  individual  can  do 
about  it.  He  can  not  drive  an  automobile 
which  produces  smog.  That's  about  all  he 
can  do.  I  don't  drive  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons. A  lot  of  people  talk  about  the  environ- 
ment as  a  problem.  But  I  don't  see  any  effort 
to  organize  politically  with  this  as  an  Issiie. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  potentlaUy 
the  major  political  Issue.  The  question  of 
overpopulation,  and  destruction  of  the  en- 
vironment, DDT.  and  this  sort  of  thing. 
Seems  to  me  this  is  the  major  issue.  I  mean, 
a  lot  of  other  things  we  talk  about  pale  by 
comparison.  We  have  to  organize  politically 
with  this  as  an  Issue.  What  form  this  Is  going 
to  take,  I  don't  know.  .  .  . 
(Mary  Byrne,  Evanston,  Illinois,  Occidental 
College  biology  and  art  major.  Interviewed 
at  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles) 
I  don't  come  from  California.  I  come  from 
Illinois.  And  I  Uve  in  Chicago,  right  on  Lake 
Michigan.  So  poUutlon  affects  me  a  great 
deal.  I  can  see  It! 

When  I  was  little,  the  water  was  clean,  and 
we  could  go  swimming.  But  In  the  time  rve 
lived  there,  I've  seen  the  pollution  come  and 
grow  and  destroy.  So  this  week  Tm  switching 
from  an  art  major  to  biology.  I  want  to  Ije 
able  to  do  something  about  pollution;  I  think 
it's  awfully  important  to  work  In  this  field, 
and  have  some  effect  on  these  problems. 

I'd  like  to  become  a  researcher  and  have  a 
direct  and  Immediate  part  in  such  work;  but 
there  have  to  be  organizers  and  educators 
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and  other  kinds  of  people,  too.  to  enlist  the 
necessary  public  support.  Public  fcwce  Is  the 
only  thing  that  is  going  to  move  the  legis- 
lators who  have  to  make  the  laws  which  have 
to  curb  the  Industries  and  the  other  exploit- 
ers of  our  resources. 

(Dennis  Lynch,  Sacramento,  Musician,  Inter- 
viewed at  University  of  the  Pacific) 
Things  like  cutting  down  trees,  and  smog, 
and  garbage  .  .  .  they're  a  drag.  I  don't  know 
v^at  you  can  do  about  them,  except  for  not 
throwing  garbage  around  yourself.  And  may- 
be other  people  will  learn  something  from  the 
way  you  do  things.  Bigger  things,  like  In- 
dustry dumping  stuff  in  rivers,  smog  .  .  .  well, 
I  sure  think  something  should  be  done  about 
it,  but  I  dont  know  what.  If  I  knew  the  an- 
swer to  that,  well,  I  guess  we'd  have  the  prob- 
lem solved!  And  if  I  knew  the  answer,  pro'o- 
ably  everyone  else  would  too.  Sure,  It  bothers 
me  that  I  dont  know  what  I  can  do.  but 
what  can  you  do  about  It? 
(Wayne  Parra  and  Coral  Ideras,  Modesto,  In- 
terviewed   at    Steinhart    Aquarium,    San 
Francisco) 

If  we  don't  control  environmental  problems 
now.  It's  going  to  soon  get  to  the  point  where 
everything  will  be  destroyed,  and  we  wont 
have  anything  left. 

(Greg  Hudson,  Escondldo,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. San  Diego,  political  science  major. 
Interviewed  at  University  of  California,  San 
Diego) 

Man  polluting  himself  out  of  existence.  I 
feel  I  have  to  do  something.  Everybody  has 
to  do  something,  even  If  It's  just  yelling  and 
screaming,  it's  a  terrible  feeling,  it  reaUy  Is — 
that  tnun  Is  so  detached  from  nature — that  he 
is  destroying  It  so  thoroughly  and  at  such  an 
incredible  rate  . .  .  just  so  he  can  go  on  exist- 
ing in  a  way  that  seems  comfortable  to  him  at 
the  time.  It's  terrible — man  is  no  longer  even 
a  part  of  nature;  he's  either  controlling  It  or 
destroying  it;  he  no  longer  tolerates  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  in  any  way. 

Running  away  from  all  this  certainly  helps 
my  mind,  and  it's  a  very  strong  impulse,  but 
I  know  It's  not  the  answer. 
(Walter  Sakal,  San  Mateo,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Davis,  Eoology  major.  Interviewed 
at  University  of  California,  Davis) 

I'm  majoring  In  zoology,  and  I  guess  my 
field  is  ecology.  Everywhere  you  k>ok,  you  see 
environmental  problems,  but  you  can't  do 
anything  about  them,  because  they  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Establishment.  What  can  you 
do  about  the  Internal  combustion  engine? 
Right  now  the  car  is  a  necessity  as  trans- 
portation, at  least  here  In  the  West  where 
public  transportation  is  i)Oor.  But  some  day 
soon  the  necessity  for  survival  will  reqtiire 
that  they  be  «"mintttjiri  sooner  or  later,  peo- 
ple are  going  to  begin  dying  off  from  emphy- 
sema .  .  .  and  then  people  are  going  to  real- 
ize that  the  internal  combustion  engine  has 
to  be  dispensed  with  ...  of  necessity. 

rm  fatalistic  about  certain  of  these  prob- 
lems, but  not  about  others.  I  feel  that  It  is 
within  our  power  to  save  the  redwoods,  and 
Point  Reyes,  and  other  such  specific  Issues, 
when  people  get  together  and  let  their  voices 
be  heard  But  when  it  comes  to  larger  prob- 
lems, like  smog,  or  like  overpopulation,  what 
can  you  do?  As  a  native  Californian,  can  you 
say,  well,  we  don't  want  any  more  people 
moving  in? 

What  Id  really  like  to  see  Is  the  division 
of  Northern  and  Southern  California.  I  feel 
the  north  would  be  a  much  groovier  place 
without  the  south.  We  woxildn't  have  to  be 
building  all  these  giant  dams  all  over  the 
mountains,  wrecking  the  local  ecology,  wip- 
ing out  beautiful  valleys,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  The 
effect  of  this  In  Southern  California  would 
be  that  people  would  have  to  recognize  that 
they  cant  continue  to  Increase  the  popula- 
tion, developing  everything  In  sight.  This 
would  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  growth  and 
development. 
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But  realistically.  I  can't  a*  e  this  split  actu- 
ally happening.  Southo  n  Callfornlans 
wouldn't  support  the  move.  But  I  don't  know 
what  other  options  are  op  fn.  I  Just  don't 
know  what  we  can  do  abou  .  these  problems. 
(Jessica  Dunn.  San  Franciaeo.  escrow  clerk, 

mortgage  company.  Inter' lewed  at  ZcUer- 

bach  Square,  San  Franclco) 

Traffic  bothers  me.  But  \  rhat  can  you  do 
about  traffic?  It  will  alway  i  be  there.  All  I 
can  do  about  It  is  not  drlv< .  I  take  the  bus. 
But  rapid  transit  isn't  really  the  answer,  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.  I'm  trom  New  York, 
and  I  know  what  the  subways  are  like  And 
BART  is  going  to  be  just  another  New  York 
City  subway.  Downtown  San  Francisco  is  Just 
as  congested  as  New  York  rl  ght  now.  I  don't 
want  to  live  outside  the  city:  I  just  wish 
the  city  were  a  little  more  lli  able.  But  there's 
not  much  I  can  do  about  it. 

(Patrick  Pace.  Mill  Valley,  f  hotography  stu- 
dent. Interviewed  at  San  1  'rancisco  Art  In- 
stitute) 

I  reaUy  don't  believe  I  can  have  any  effect 
on  people,  or  on  the  envirorment.  There  are 
too  many  variables.  As  one  human  being,  I 
feel  I  have  no  control,  ncr  any  potential 
control,  over  anything.  Monover.  I  feel  that 
no  one,  no  Institution,  no  force  that  I  can 
perceive,  is  in  control  of  where  this  country 
Is  going.  A  certain  kind  of  sconomlc  inertia 
U  at  work,  forcing  people  to  live  and  work 
In  ways  which  they  have  111  tie  control  over. 
Cities  are  big  because  thB  economy  has 
caused  this  to  happen.  Pe<  pie  live  In  and 
around  cities  because  they  have  to  make  a 
living.  I  feel  most  people  woi  ild  prefer  to  live 
In  less  congested,  less  pollut<d  environments. 
But  they  don't  move  becauae  they  fear  eco- 
nomic reprisals.  That's  really  it — people  are 
afraid,  very  afraid.  And  in  many  ways,  I 
myself  am  afraid.  In  this  jlimate,  I  dont 
see  how  any  one  can  get  hi4  message  across. 
I  can  tise  my  medlvun  of  (photography  to 
make  myself  more  aware,  biit  I  doubt  seri- 
ously that  I  can  cause  anyone  else  to  be 
aSected — to  become  more  aw^re. 

In  order  to  be  reached.  p>e<jple  have  to  first 
want  to  listen.  And  then  wliat  we  need  is  a 
whole  new  framework — a  re- thinking  of  the 
principles  of  private  propeity.  of  whether 
land  should,  In  fact,  be  owiied  at  all,  con- 
cepts that  our  society  have  been  built  on — 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  anyone  will  want  to 
listen.  Yet  nothing  short  of  a  complete  re- 
examination of  our  basic  values  and  beliefs 
will  allow  people  to  once  agiln  assert  some 
control  over  their  Uves.  I  fatl  that  our  cul- 
ture, our  society,  is  on  a  suicide  course. 
Thinking  about  It  sometlmia  really  makes 
me  sick  .  .  .  sick  with  frustration  over  my 
Inability  to  affect  things.  I  suppose  that's 
why  I'm  In  school  now — to  learch  for  what 
I  might  be  able  to  do,  if  an;rthlng. 

Representative  Ocosce  Bbowk  ,  Jr. 

As  a  student  and  member  pt  the  society,  I 
am  becoming  increasingly  alatmed  at  the  de- 
struction that  has  Is  or  planned  to  happen 
to  the  CftllX.  coast  line.  Actlo^  must  be  Uken 
now.  I  urge  you  to  support  ithe  creation  of 
strong  CCDC  bills  to  protect  our  coastline. 
Thank  you  for  yo-ur  tin  e, 

KiK    Dines. 
Siratoga,  Calif. 

\lAt    9,    1970. 
George  Bbown,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.C. 

DcAK  Mm.  Brown  :  On  Wed  lesday  April  22 
many  high  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  participated  In  an  Ear  ;h  Day  celebra- 
tion. Students  wore  arm  baids,  rode  their 
bikes  to  school,  and  had  spe:lal  disctisslons 
and  debate  sessions. 

I  am  a  Junior  attending  |tosemead  High 
School  In  Rosemead,  CaUfoj(nla.  On  Earth 
Day  we  had  a  special  closed  ck'cult  television 
broadcast   and  a  rally  with    jur  bikes.  The 
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students  who  participated  in  this  demon- 
stration are  concerned  about  our  natural  re- 
sources and  pollution.  I  feel  tliat  you  need  to 
be  more  concerned.  Tlie  lakes,  rivers,  and 
oceans  are  methodically  being  destroyed.  I 
am  afraid  that  my  childien  will  not  have 
fresh  water  to  drink  or  air  to  breathe. 

I  know  that  organizations  are  being  Initi- 
ated and  legislation  Introduced  to  improve 
this  terrible  situation,  but  doesn't  this  cause 
deserve  an  all  out  campaign?  It  does  concern 
us  all.  I'acts  have  proven  that  we  need  to 
start  NOW  if  we  hope  to  survive  much 
longer.  A  famous  biologist  has  said  that  if 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  president  In 
1972  does  not  campaign  for  such  goals,  then 
he  will  take  his  family  to  live  in  the  wilder- 
ness because  he  doesn't  think  that  people 
will  be  able  to  survive  in  the  metropolitan 
areas. 

An  Ecology  Action  Club  is  being  formed 
at  Rosemead  High.  Our  first  project  may  be 
to  ooUect  glass  bottles  and  aluminum  cans. 
I  feel  that  the  students  of  the  United  States 
are  trying  to  put  forth  an  honest  effort.  You 
MUST  do  the  same. 
Sincerely, 

Brick  T    Allsop. 

May  10,  1970. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  college  sophomore. 
I  am  alive  today  breathing  with  a  10'. 
oxygen  deficiency  with  each  breath,  because 
of  the  pollutants  that  seem  to  get  hold  of 
my  hemoglobins  Ijefore  the  oxygen  has  any 
chance.  People  commit  suicide  that  way  you 
know!  My  nutrition  Is  fairly  uncontaml- 
nated  compared  to  the  Brown  Pelican  that 
became  extinct  on  a  certain  Island  because  of 
DDT.  contamination  in  the  food  they  eat. 
I  myself  am  unflt  to  eat  because  of  D.D.T. 
accumulation.  I  inhale,  ingest,  digest,  and 
grow  with  more  junk  than  I  exhale  or  egest. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  have  a  lit- 
tle faster  pace  knowing  that  the  earth  Is 
so  ill.  But  were  making  It  sicker  and  what's 
worse  we  are  aware  of  it.  The  earth  is  vio- 
lently ii:  with  a  growing  disease  called  pol- 
lution. Man  Is  too  specialized  las  are  every 
other  organism)  to  adapt  to  such  an  en- 
vironment   as    fast    as    it    is    forming. 

What  am  I  doing?  We  bury  our  garbage, 
avoid  buying  aerosol  cans,  plastics,  non-re- 
turnable bottles,  colored  tissue  paper  (pol- 
lutant dyes);  I  don't  drive.  I'm  buying  a  bi- 
cycle this  week.  We  have  even  adjusted  the 
toilet  so  It  uses  less  water.  I  have  Joined 
Zero  Population  Growth  because  they  hit  the 
problem  at  the  very  root  of  many  problems; 
too  many  people.  What  are  you  doing?  Please 
don't  send  me  a  list  of  all  the  bills  you've 
supposedly  been  pushing.  If  you  people  up 
there  were  really  working  at  It  something 
would  have  come  through.  Tou  certainly 
seemed  to  pass  judgment  on  the  evils  of 
"Grass"  easily  enough  but  plain  old  tobac- 
co is  more  harmful.  The  world  depends  upon 
you!  I'm  optimistic  or  I  wouldn't  have  writ- 
ten this.  I'm  not  a  member  of  a  small  In- 
terest group  want  only  for  me.  Everybody 
wants  to  live.  Even  you.  We  are  a  majority 
but  we  need  a  stimulant.  Please,  make  life 
the  major  issue! 
Love, 

JalKLLE  AEdCHLEMAN. 

CRE8THAVEN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL. 

Silver  Spring,  Md.,  April  24.  1970. 
Congressman  George  Brown, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sib;  During  recent  weeks  our  class 
has  been  discussing  the  causes  and  effects  of 
pollution.  Arjun  Yodh  who  is  ten  years  old 
has  expressed  his  concern  by  writing  a  poem. 
His  father  brought  the  poem  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  thought  that  perhaps  it  would  inter- 
est you. 

POLLUnOM 

A  thick,  greyish,  mist  that  hangs  in  the  air: 
Factories,  smoke,  and  gas,  all  do  their  share, 
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Now  people  are  coughing  and  paying  death  as 

a  fare 
While  scientists  lately  start  looking  for  the 

end  of  the  nightmare. 
For    the    hatred   of   pollution    wasn't   really 

hate. 
People  just  put  It  aside  and  it's  too  LATE. 

Sincerely. 

Jean  Birmingham. 

Monterey  Park,  Calif., 

May  12,  1970. 
Hon   George  E.  Brown, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir;  I  am  a  student  at  Mark  Keppel 
High  School  and  would  like  to  ask  for  your 
help  in  solving  one  of  man's  disastrous  prob- 
lems. Pollution  is  destroying  our  lives  in 
front  of  our  very  eyes,  and  nothing  Is  done 
about  it.  As  you  well  know,  it  is  increasing 
more  and  more  every  day,  and  unless  we  put 
a  stop  to  this  problem,  we  will  lose  every- 
thing that  we  have  achieved  and  worked  so 
hard  to  protect  for  the  past  500.000  years, 
since  mankind  began  inventing  different  de- 
vices to  Improve  living  conditions. 

I  realize  that  Pollution  Isn't  an  easy  prob- 
lem to  solve,  but  we  must  start  now  in  order 
that  we  might  save  what  Is  left  of  "The 
Beautiful  Green  Earth  "  I  urge  you.  sir,  to 
look  Into  this  problem  more  deeply,  because 
It  Is  a  matter  of  Importance  to  mankind  as 
well  as  other  creatures. 

I  would  appreciate  a  quick  and  desirable 
reply,  so  that  1  and  other  fine  citizens  oi 
Monterey  Park,  as  well  as  other  citizens  have 
some  knowledge  about  what  Is  being  done 
regarding  a  solution  to  this  devastating 
problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ahmed  Abdullah. 

Alhambra  CriY  Schools. 
Alhambra.  Calif.,  April  22.  1970. 
Hon.  George  E.  Bbown.  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Brown:  The  Alhambra  Board  of 
Education  desiring  to  Join  with  the  students 
and  adults  of  this  district  and  throughout 
the  Nation  in  constructive  action  to  help  re- 
verse the  rapidly  increasing  pollution  and 
destruction  of  our  environment  adopted  the 
attached  resolution  at  its  regular  meeting 
of  April  22. 

Our  students  in  cooperation  with  their 
teachers  have  planned  and  are  planning 
many  activities  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  doing  something  positive  to  call  attention 
to  the  problems  and  to  possible  solutions. 
These  Include  a  campaign  to  collect  alumi- 
num throw-away  cans;  drives  to  keep  the 
campuses  clean;  a  drive  to  form  car  pools,  to 
walk,  or  to  use  bicycles  for  transportation; 
the  scheduling  of  films  and  slides  and  the 
distribution  of  literature  on  pollution;  writ- 
ing letters  to  government  officials  urging 
Immediate  constructive  action;  and  class 
discussions  on  the  danger  of  ecological  de- 
struction and  proposed  methods  of  counter- 
acting the  processes  bringing  this  about. 

We  urge  that  you  make  every  effort  to 
join  the  concerned  forces  taking  a  positive 
stand  on  this  environmental  Issue;  further- 
more, that  you  take  action  in  your  position 
of  leadership  of  doing  something  construc- 
tive and  of  informing  your  constituents  of 
the  results  of  your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

EU,mer  Ensz. 
Secretary,  Board  of  Education. 

Resoldtion   To  Declare  Apbil  22,   1970,  as 
"Earth  Day" 

We,  as  members  of  the  Alhambra  Board  of 
Education,  give  otir  enthusiastic  support  to 
the  recognition  of  April  22,  1970,  as  "Earth 
Day."  This  day  will  be  a  national  day  of  ac- 
tion on  environmental  problems.  Our  school 
district  Joins  the  thousands  of  other  districts 
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across  the  Nation  In  taking  a  stand  in  the 
battle  for  healthier  environment.  We  en- 
courage the  general  public  as  well  as  the 
students  to  become  actively  involved  in  the 
study  of  facts  about  pollution.  It  is  neces* 
sary  for  the  schools  to  create  an  awareness  of 
the  problem.  This  is  especially  true  when 
you  realize  that  the  youth  of  today  and  to- 
morrow will  suffer  from  the  errors  committed 
In  the  past  and  present. 

The  students  and  the  general  public  should 
not  be  led  to  believe  that  "Earth  Day"  la 
only  one  day  set  aside  to  talk  about  pollu- 
tion, rather  they  should  know  that  this  1b 
only  the  beginning  in  a  long  struggle  against 
environmental  destruction. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Is  a  true 
and  exact  copy  of  the  resolution  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Alhambra  City  High  School  District  at  a 
regular  meeting  held  on  the  20th  day  of 
AprU  1970. 

Dated:  AprU  20,  1970. 

Elmer  Ensz, 
Acting  Superintendent  and  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 


DAIRYMEN  HURT  BY  CLASSIFI- 
CATION SYSTEM 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   aONNXSOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
thousands  of  pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese 
are  being  imported  into  this  Nation 
under  the  label  "Monterey"  cheese.  The 
Customs  Bureau  refuses  tc  include  "Mon- 
terey" cheese  in  the  Cheddar  cheese 
quota,  but  classer  it  in  the  significantly 
large  "other  cheeses"  quota.  This  cheese 
case  smells.  It  smells  like  we  have  catered 
to  the  wants  of  the  dairy  industry  of  New 
Zealand  and  other  countries  who  are 
trying  to  unload  their  dairy  surpluses  on 
the  United  States.  This  hurts  the  Ameri- 
can dairyman,  and  It  hurts  the  American 
taxpayer  in  terms  of  the  required  price- 
support  expenses. 

Most  recently,  the  April  25  Issue  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  the  leading  journal 
of  dairy  farming  in  America,  noted  this 
situation  on  its  editorial  page.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  Hon.  John 
Bykhes,  has  taken  considerable  interest 
in  this  matter,  but  I  know  all  our  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  reading  this 
call  to  "Investigate  Customs  Bureau."  I 
include  it  in  my  remarks  at  this  time: 
iNyssncATE  Customs  Bubeatt 

On  January  6,  1969,  just  before  he  left 
office,  President  Jc^nson  made  some  tem- 
porary dairy  Import  decisions  permanent  and 
then  added  a  special  provision  that  New 
Zealand  would  be  granted  a  permit  to  ship 
7.5  milUon  pounds  of  "other  cheeses"  to  this 
country  annually.  This  meant  New  Zealand 
could  ship  additional  cheese  than  the  Ameri- 
can Cheddar  and  other  types  covered  by 
quota. 

The  President's  action  has  never  been  ex- 
plained because  New  Zealand  had  no  history 
of  shipping  "other  type"  cheese. 

In  any  event,  on  June  28,  a  ship  steamed 
into  Newark.  N.J..  with  8,400  cases  of  New 
Zealand  "Monterey"  cbeeee.  Reportedly,  the 
Customs  Biu'eftu  rejected  the  advice  ot  ex- 
pert*  UuX  tbe  cheese  was  mislabeled  and 
should  properly  be  charged  against  New  Zea- 
land's quota  for  Cheddar  cheese. 
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After  all  these  months,  a  panel  of  eight 
nationally  recognized  authorities  on  cheese 
Identification  and  grading  went  to  Washing- 
ton, March  23,  and  poeltlvely  identified  the 
"Monterey"  as  Cheddar.  They  were  invited  to 
the  test  by  Wisconsin's  Senator  Nelson  and 
Representative  Byrnes. 

It  Is  not  the  amount  of  cheese  imported 
nor  the  special  grant  to  New  Zealand  that 
bothers  us  about  this  episode.  After  aU,  the 
annual  Imports  of  Monterey  are  equal  to  only 
the  production  of  about  150  U.S.  dairy  farms. 
And  dairy  imports,  In  total,  have  been  going 
down.  During  the  first  half  of  1967,  dairy 
imp>ort8  were  coming  in  at  the  race  of  4.4 
billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  annually. 
With  subsequent  presidential  actions,  im- 
ports have  been  substantially  reduced,  to  1.8 
billion  pounds  in  1968  and  1.6  billion  in  1969. 

But  the  malodorous  aspect  of  the  present 
situation  Is  the  subterfuge  which  lead  to  ap- 
parent collusion  between  the  New  Zealand 
dairy  Industry  and  our  Customs  Bureau.  This 
is  no  way  to  do  business.  It  appears  that  a 
white  papyer  is  due  from  the  Customs  Bureau 
or  a  congressional  investigation  Is  in  order. 
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SOMETHING  BEAUTIFUL  IS 
HAPPENING 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUHON 

or    NSW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  dis- 
trict there  is  a  unique  organization  doing 
an  heroic  job  as  a  day  care  center.  Its 
services  were  well  described  in  a  recent 
issue  of  "Local  301  News"  by  a  member 
of  that  lUE  local,  Helen  Quirini. 

The  center,  known  as  Refreshing 
Springs  Day  Care  Center,  is  in  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.  Its  history  is  well  recounted 
in  the  following  article: 

SoMETHrNG  Beautitul  Is  Happenino 

(By  Helen  Qulrlnl) 

S3mething  beautiful  Is  happening  In  our 
town  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  you. 
About  three  years  ago  some  people  in  a 
church  in  our  inner  city  realized  that  there 
was  a  desperate  need  for  a  place  where  chil- 
dren of  working  parents  could  be  cared  for. 
Working  parents  or  parents  going  to  school 
to  train  for  a  job  had  no  place  that  they 
could  afford  to  send  their  children.  Tills  little 
church  decided  to  do  something  about  the 
need,  and  started  a  day  care  center  In  their 
one  room  basement.  The  center  survived  on 
parent  fees  administered  on  a  sliding  scale 
only  because  many  staff  members  were  will- 
ing to  work  without  consistent  salaries.  The 
director  stin  works  up  to  11  hours  a  day  at 
the  center  without  compensation. 

Before  long  their  church  was  overflowing 
with  children  and  they  looked  around  for 
help.  Many  people  after  hearing  of  the  won- 
derful work  this  church  was  doing  pitched  in 
to  aid  them.  The  Inner  City  Ministry  is  now 
helping  to  supplement  the  small  paid  staff 
with  nearly  80  volunteers.  The  volunteers 
come  from  all  walks  of  life,  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish, 
labor  representatives  as  well  as  management 
people.  A  psychologist,  social  workers,  nurses, 
a  bookkeeper  from  Vita,  and  financial  advi- 
sors from  the  JCs  as  well  as  many  Bkldmore 
students  joined  the  other  dedicated  people. 

The  State  Street  Presbyterian  Church  lo- 
cated on  the  comer  of  Catherine  Street  of- 
fered their  beautiful  new  five  room  basement 
facilities  and  the  Km  manual  Baptist  Church 
on  Nott  Terrace  offered  two  rooms  to  take 
care  of  the  overflow  from  the  State  St. 
Church.  The  Albany  Presbyterian  donated 


$2000  to  pay  expenses  for  the  year,  and  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  pledged  $3700. 

The  center  operates  11  hours  and  45  min- 
utes a  day.  Many  children  are  served  break- 
fast each  morning.  60%  of  the  children  come 
from  broken  homes.  20*",,  are  on  partial  wel- 
fare. The  others  are  borderline  poverty  cases. 
The  children  also  participate  in  a  clinic  in 
St.  Clares  which  has  been  set  up  for  Head 
Start  children  staffed  by  public  health 
nurses. 

This  is  the  largest  child  care  center  In 
Schenectady  and  is  operating  on  the  smallest 
budget.  Among  the  65  children  there  are  8 
babies,  20  toddlers,  15  preschoolers,  and  22 
school  age  children.  The  group  is  approxi- 
mately 60%  black  and  60%  white.  The  chil- 
dren served  by  this  center  come  predomi- 
nantly from  Census  Tracts  9  and  10,  the 
"Hamilton  Hill"  area  of  Schenectady.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  lowest  in- 
come area  of  the  county.  The  area  holds 
about  70%  of  the  welfare  clients  of  the 
county.  The  center  is  Ideally  located  to  serve 
the  children  attending  the  two  schools  In 
the  area,  the  Martin  Luther  King  and  the 
Halsey  schooL  A  continuance  of  the  center 
would  mean  47  mothers  could  keep  their 
jobs.  This  would  Insure  dignity  and  self- 
reliance,  whUe  making  taxpayers  out  of  pos- 
sible welfare  recipients. 

This  center  was  built  with  love  and  uses 
TLC  (tender  loving  care)  to  teach  ABC's  to 
a  group  of  exciting  and  eager  kids.  A  survey 
by  the  Community  Welfare  Council  revealed 
that  there  are  about  800  children  who  need 
this  kind  of  care. 

Maybe  you  are  wondering  why  I  said  some- 
thing beautiful  is  happening  in  our  town. 
Well  Isn't  it  beautiful  that  originally  a 
chtirch  should  assume  the  reeponslbUitles  of 
caring  for  children  in  order  that  their  par- 
ents could  become  self  reliant,  and  when 
the  problem  became  bigger  than  expected, 
other  churches  in  the  area  comprising  the 
SICM  (Schenectady  Inner  City  Ministry) 
joined  in  this  fine  work  not  only  with  their 
money  but  with  over  80  volunteers.  And 
that  all  the  people  previously  mentioned  also 
pitched  in  to  help.  This  Is  truly  one  of  the 
best  living  examples  of  brotherhood  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Now  the  center  must  solicit  funds  to  con- 
tinue Its  fine  work.  Again  many  people  have 
Joined  the  ranks.  Space  prohibits  my  men- 
tioning aU  the  people,  clubs,  organizations, 
etc.  that  are  helping.  To  just  mention  a  few. 
a  fashion  show  was  held,  the  Welcome 
Wagon  ladies  and  the  Woman's  Guild  are 
having  special  projects,  St.  Helen's  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  Eastern  Parkway  Metho- 
dist jointly  sponsored  a  supper  to  raise 
money.  Between  30  and  80  coffee  parties  will 
be  held  In  the  near  future  to  tell  the  story 
interested  women  with  the  hopes  that  they 
will  contribute  money  so  that  this  flJie  service 
can  continue.  Over  100  people  are  volun- 
teering to  help  raise  money  so  that  this 
center  can  continue.  I  am  proud  to  be  one 
of  them. 

The  name  of  the  center  is  the  Refreshing 
Springs  Day  Care  Center  originally  spon- 
sored by  the  Refreshing  Springs  Church,  30 
Steuben  Street,  Schenectady.  The  name  of 
the  director  Is  Mrs.  Oeorgetta  Dix. 


VIETNAMIZATION  PLAN  FLAWS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  nmuifa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Maw  20.  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Sjjieaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues.  Congressman  Bbh- 
jAMiN  Blackburn,  of  Georgia,  and  Sen- 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 


OF    NEW    TOR|[ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  May 


REPRl  SENTATIVES 


?0,  1970 


Speaker. 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr 
been  much  discussion 
year  or  so  about  the 
the  National  Alliance  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  have  been  given  a  good  deal  of  public 
notice — "publicity"  if  you  will — In  the  wake 
of  our  press  conferences  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Thus  you  have  helped  us  tremen- 
dously— through  your  Interest  and  your  own 
understanding — with  our  Job  of  creating  un- 
derstanding among  the  general  public,  of  the 
task  that  faces  all  of  us  as  Americans.  And 
so  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  render 
our  formal  recognition  of  the  Interest  and 
understanding  of  the  press. 

Now  for  the  three  objectives  that  1  have 
in  my  talk  here  today: 

First,  I  want  to  give  you  an  advance  infor- 
mal accounting  of  what  we've  done  at  NAB — 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen — during 
the  year  I've  been  honored  to  be  its  chairman. 
I  want  to  stress  that  this  will  be  an  Informal 
accounting  since  a  more  formal  report  will 
be  coming  through  the  NAB  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shortly.  But  let's  assume  this  is  a  secret 
background — and  I  authorize  an  immediate 
leak. 

Second — and  i)erhaps  most  important — I 
want  to  tell  you  what  we've  learned  on  the 
Job.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  problems 
weve  run  into  and  the  continuously  evolv- 
ing solutions  that  we're  worked  out. 

Third — and  this  may  be.  potentially,  most 
Important — I  would  like  to  emphasize  what 
may  well  be  the  basic  breakthrough  toward 
the  elimination  of  massive  unemployment 
of  so-called  "hard-core  unemployed." 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen  is  a  non-profit,  prlvat* 
organization  with  headquarters  a  few  blocks 
from  here.  It  is  a  voluntary  alliance  of  busi- 
nessmen. Democrats  and  Republicans — in  the 
i-ery  best  sense  of  the  term — non-poUtical. 

NAB  received  Its  charter  in  January  of 
1968  when  President  Johnson  called  upon 
the  American  btislness  community  to  apply 
its  talents  to  the  crucial  national  problem 
of  finding  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
in  our  cities. 

We  business  leaders  were  asked  to  devise 
means  of  bringing  these  hard-core  unem- 
ployed out  of  their  backwaters  and  by- 
passes, out  of  their  festering  swamplands  of 
poverty  and  discontent  into  the  fresh,  ac- 
tive, hopeful  mainstream  of  the  American 
economy.  To  show  them  the  way  to  change 
themselves  from  tax-eaters  to  taxpayers.  The 
result  of  our  efforts  thus  far  has  been  an 
absolutely  unique  and  truly  exciting  part- 
nership between  business  and  government — 
a  partnership  that  might  well  be  consid- 
ered as  a  kind  of  pilot  project  for  future  social 
and  economic  development. 

Our  program  of  "Job  Opportunities  in  the 
Business  Sector  " — J-O-B-S,  for  short — 
started  operating  in  June  1968  with  Henry 
Ford  as  Chairman  and  Leo  Beebe  as  full- 
time  administrative  head.  Besides  its  Wash- 
ington headquarters,  eight  regional  offices 
were  set  up  as  well  as  fifty  metropolitan  of- 
fices in  the  nation's  largest  cities.  All  these 
offices  were  staffed  principally  by  executives 
on  loan  from  private  corporations  for  periods 
of  from  six  months  to  one  year. 

During  this  first  year  some  1000  executives 
were  recruited  for  full-time  duty — another 
approximately  7,000  worked-part  time  mostly 
as  Job  solicitors  all  over  the  land. 

From  the  very  beginning.  NAB— quite 
wisely.  I  feel — saw  Its  function  as  not  to 
create  Jobs  but  to  act  as  catalysts  In  bring- 
ing people  and  Jobs  together,  I  will  not  bur- 
den you  with  details  or  furl  out  organiza- 
tional charts,  but  I'd  like  to  Impress  you 
with  the  salient  point  of  our  JOBS  program. 

It  Is  expressed  in  our  motto:  "Hire — 
Train — Retal  n . " 

Most  programs  of  the  past  that  were  de- 
signed to  help  the  hard-core  unemployed 
had  as  their  watchword  "employablUty." 

But  NAB  operates  on  the  "hire  first"  prin- 
ciple. An  individual  business  or  private  non- 
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profit  organization  agrees  straight  out  to  hire 
a  certain  number  of  unemployed  or  under- 
employed people  for  Jobs  in  its  plant  or  of- 
fice. Candidates  are  referred  to  the  employer 
by  the  Slate  Employment  Service  or  by  the 
local  office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
The  employer  then  hires  the  men  or  women 
he  chooses.  And  he  Is  responsible  for  provid- 
ing them  with  the  training  as  well  as  the 
counseling  and  other  special  services  that 
are  needed  to  help  them  become  productive 
workers  and  remain  on  the  Job. 

How  is  It  all  financed?  The  federal  govern- 
ment— under  the  Manpower  Act — offers  con- 
tracts to  employers  to  cover  the  costs  of 
training  these  men  and  women.  It  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  you,  however,  to  realize  that 
some  companies  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  source  of  funding.  They  spent  their  own 
money. 

Now  let  me  say  this — I  do  not  believe,  from 
my  own  experience  with  the  program,  that 
this  is  the  best,  most  efficient  and  most  busi- 
nesslike way  to  operate.  In  this  I  share  the 
conviction  expressed  by  many  Informed 
Judges  of  the  program  who  have  concluded 
that  the  best  performance  records  are  shown 
by  those  companies  that  hire  and  train 
under  a  government  contract  as  against 
those  who  do  this  voluntarily. 

But  what  about  achievements? 

They  were  considerable — starting  original- 
ly under  the  tremendous  vigorous  and  pio- 
neering administration  of  Henry  Ford  and 
Leo  Beebe.  Some  fairly  ambitious  targets 
were  staked  out  for  the  first  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  June  30,  1969 — while  they  were  run- 
ning the  new  programs  through  its  first 
shakedown  cruises.  By  the  end  of  May,  1969 — 
one  month  ahead  of  target — the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  had  met  its  first- 
year  goal  of  100,000  men  and  women  on 
the  Job. 

Well  here  we  are  on  February  26th — 18 
days  before  my  one-year  mark  as  chair- 
man. Where  do  we  stand?  What  kind  of  ac- 
counting can  I  give  you  to  pass  on  to  the 
American  people?  What  kind  of  record  have 
we  chalked  up? 

As  of  January  31  I  can  report  to  you  that 
we  have  a  total  of  383,573  pledges  of  Jobs 
by  employers.  Our  target  is  to  retain  338.000 
cf  them  on  the  Job. 

Hiring  under  the  JOBS  program  has  con- 
tinued strong  throughout  1969.  Reports  from 
employers  show  cumulative  hired  as  of  the 
end  of  January  of  379,000  for  a  gain  of  232,- 

000  m  the  last  ten  months.  The  number  of 
employers  pledging  to  hire  and  train  the 
disadvantaged  under  the  JOBS  program  has 
grown  in  the  same  period  from  14,000  to 
over  23.500. 

Of  the  workers  hired  under  the  program 
200.000  are  reported  still  at  work.  This 
means  that  the  rates  of  turnover  are  not 
much  higher  than  most  of  these  businesses 
had  experienced  previously  with  more  high- 
ly qualified  new  workers. 

Now  we  don't  quote  the  figures  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  In  this  program  for  ex- 
ample for  6  months  and  then  leave  us,  which 

1  think  probably  we  could,  because  once  you 
have  had  a  man  in  this  program  for  six 
months,  they  have  a  Job  skill  at  that  point 
and  they  have  mobility. 

Many  of  these  people  have  gone  and  got- 
ten Jobs  In  other  countries  because  they 
have  something  to  sell.  They  have  a  skill. 

On  the  initiative  of  President  Nixon,  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  In  government 
funds  available  to  employers  for  hiring  and 
training  purposes.  This  administration  has 
requested  a  $300  million  budget  for  this 
fiscal  year  for  NAB. 

I  think  you'll  agree  that  NAB  has  ticked 
off  some  fairly  solid  progress.  But  In  a  sense, 
as  is  all  change  under  the  American  system 
of  continuous  pragmatic  growth,  we  are  all 
In  a  continuing  process  of  learning  on-the- 
job. 
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What,  specifically,  have  we  learned? 
We  don't  have  all  the  answers,  but  we  are 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  program  in  dollars  and  cents. 

I  remember,  not  too  long  ago.  the  presi- 
dent of  a  medium-sized  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  a  northeastern  city  was  confronted 
by  a  small  group  of  his  stockholders  and  he 
hit  them  with  an  eloquent  slab  of  simple 
arithmetic  based  on  the  most  recent  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  cited  frequent'y  by  the  NAB. 

"Look.''  he  told  his  stockholders  in  effect, 
"the  average  cost  of  training  a  hard-core 
individual  to  become  a  productive  employee 
under  a  Department  of  Labor  contract  at 
an  NAB  company  is  exactly  $2,917.  If  he's 
on  welfare,  that's  an  immediate  savings  to 
the  government  ranging  as  high  as  $3,100  a 
year  for  the  head  of  a  family  of  four — 
depending  on  where  iie  lives.  Moreover,  the 
new  employee  Is  now  a  taxpayer  instead  of 
a  tax-eater.  So  he'll  be  paying  federal  In- 
come tax  of  about  $240  a  year  plus  a  state 
sales  tax  of  up  to  $100 — again  depending  on 
the  state." 

"In  the  case  of  a  welfare  family,"  he  went 
on,  "we've  learned  that  the  government's 
total  Investment  will  be  repaid  within  a 
period  of  from  10  to  21  months  depending 
on  the  level  of  welfare  payments.  If  we're 
talking  about  a  young,  single  man  who  Is 
not  a  regular  productive  worker — then,  by 
the  time  he  has  a  wife  and  children  he'll 
be  adding  them  to  the  welfare  mills  rather 
than  supporting  himself.  And  If  he  ends 
up  in  Jail  rather  than  on  the  Job,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  supporting  him  in  prison  for 
single  year  will  be  far  greater  than  the  cost 
of  training  him  to  be  a  productive  worker 
for,  perhaps,  the  next  40  years  of  his  life." 

Finally  he  hit  them  in  their  self-interest 
solar  plexus.  "When  an  unemployed  individ- 
ual becomes  a  productive  worker,"  he  said, 
"his  purchasing  powir  for  goods  and  services 
Is  increased  about  $3,400  a  year — and  he  con- 
tributes some  $10,000  a  year  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product." 

So  far  I  haven't  run  into  anyone  who  can 
argue  in  the  face  of  such  enormous  potential 
benefits  to  himself  as  taxpayer  and  Investor. 
Let  me  call  attention  to  a  major  problem 
area.  This  involves  the  human  element — the 
attitudes  that  people  have  on  both  sides  of 
the  job  fence,  the  emotions  they  feel,  what 
one  nukn  hopes  to  achieve  by  moving  out  Into 
the  economic  mainstream,  the  personal  rea- 
sons why  another  man — an  employer — will 
pledge  the  Job. 

All  these  things  cannot  be  reported  to  you 
in  terms  of  statistics  or  goals  or  by  graphs  or 
charts.  But  they've  played  a  rule  all  along 
the  line. 

For  example,  let  me  tell  you  about  Burny 
Brothers,  Inc.  This  is  a  major  bakery  prod- 
ucts company  in  the  Chicago  area  with  1,800 
employees.  Burny  Brothers  Joined  the  pro- 
gram back  In  June  1968  at  the  very  begin- 
ning with  a  pledge  of  20  Jobs.  Last  year  the 
company  pledged  to  hire  an  additional  240 
hard-core  unemployed.  Their  reason  for  do- 
ing this  was  very  simple,  very  personal. 
The  company  had  been  founded  in  1910  by 
three  brothers  who  dropped  out  of  grade 
school  in  southern  Illinois.  They  had  come 
to  Chicago  with  their  widowed  mother  and 
baked  french  bread  which  they  sold  door-to- 
door.  Because  the  founders  were  once  them- 
selves disadvantaged,  the  company  has  long 
followed  a  policy  of  investing  in  other  dis- 
advantaged people.  When  they  originally 
pledged  with  the  program.  President  Jule  F. 
Burny  told  us:  "A  number  of  our  foremen 
and  supervisors  are  school  dropouts  of  20  to 
30  years  ago.  By  hard  work  these  men  have 
created  a  good  standard  of  living  for  them- 
selves and  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  their  company  and  city. 
Burny  Brothers  is  continuing  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  providing  opportunities  to  those  in 
need  of  a  helping  liand. " 
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Now  here's  another  human  Interest  story. 
John  F.  Craver,  General  Manager  of  the  Ho- 
tel Mayflower  here  in  Washington,  discussed 
this  problem  with  real  frankness.  "We  must 
eliminate  dead-end  jobs,"  he  said.  "Tradi- 
tionally, we  In  the  hotel  Industry  have  placed 
a  man  in  a  job,  dusted  our  hands  and  said, 
'Well,  that  problem  Is  solved  forever.'  We 
have  at  the  Mayflower  a  man  who  has  been 
a  lobby  porter  for  44  years.  Another  man 
who's  been  an  oyster  shucker  for  33  years 
and  so  on.  What  we've  done  now  is  to  take 
a  mental  oath  that  no  Job  will  be  a  dead 
end.  The  hotel  Industry  must  adopt  the  con- 
cept of  upward  mobility.  All  employees 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  of  their  abilities  to  progress  as  far  as 
they  can  possibly  go — regardless  of  race,  sex, 
skin  color  or  religion.  Career  ladders  must 
be  built,"  he  went  on,  "that  specify  job 
titles  and  salaries.  For  example,  dishwasher 
to  floor  steward  to  assistant  steward  to 
executive  steward  to  assistant  food  and  bev- 
erage manager  and  on  up." 

The  question  has  been  raised  about  the 
effect  on  our  program  of  the  present  slow- 
down In  the  rate  of  economic  expansion. 
Well — I  think  our  record  of  the  past  few 
months  becomes  even  more  impressive  when 
you  consider  that  It  was  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  a  slowdown  In  the  national  rate  of 
economic  expansion. 

True,  layoffs  have  begun  to  show  up  In 
some  Industries  and  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  might  also  say  that  those  involved  In  the 
automobile  Industry  in  the  government 
training  program  are  still  training. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  new  hlrings  under 
our  programs  have  contnued  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  25,000  p>er  month,  while  gov- 
ernment reports  show  that  the  rates  of  un- 
employment for  minority  workers  remain 
lower  than  they  were  one  year  ago. 

Our  NAB  metro  offices  and  employers  rec- 
ognize that  a  leveling  off  In  the  economy  will. 
In  the  short  run,  make  their  efforts  harder. 
But  not  every  employer  nor  every  part  of  the 
country  will  be  affected.  Many  companies 
heavily  Involved  with  our  program — such  as 
telephone  companies  and  banks — will  prob- 
ably not  be  affected.  And  many  major  indus- 
tries— the  food-processing  industry  is  one 
that  comes  to  mind — have  a  degree  of  em- 
ployment stability  that  should  enable  them 
to  continue  hiring  and  training  the  disad- 
vantaged during  a  period  of  temporary  eco- 
nomic slowdown. 

Moreover,  we  have  made  a  special  effort 
over  the  past  year  to  broaden  the  base  of  our 
program.  We  have  stressed  service  Industries, 
nonprofit  employers  such  as  hospitals  and 
private  schools,  and  small  businesses  not  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  manufacturing.  Many 
of  these  employers  are  relatively  Insulated 
against  economic  change  Insofar  as  their 
labor  requirements  are  concerned. 

Now  a  word  about  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posals for  long  overdue  reforms  In  our  na- 
tional welfare  system.  These  reforms  have 
made  the  private  sector  effort  to  provide  jobs 
and  job-training  for  the  disadvantaged  more 
important  than  ever  before.  They  offer  our 
best  chance  of  stopping  the  splraling  costs  of 
the  main  welfare  category — namely,  aid  to 
dependent  children  In  fatherless  families. 
And  they  will  provide  financial  incentives  for 
people  on  welfare  to  go  to  work  and  seek 
training  In  order  to  raise  their  earnings  and 
become  self-supporting. 

As  a  businessman,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed family  assistance  plan  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment In  the  future  of  our  country.  It  is 
a  program  based  on  encouraging  the  able- 
bodied  to  work  and  to  remain  with  their  fam- 
ilies. It  Is  allied  to  the  NAB  program  for  it 
retains  and  reinforces  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can emphasis  on  the  individual's  rights  to 
hope  for  a  life  of  fruitful  independence  for 
himself  and  his  family. 
I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk  that  I 
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wanted  to  emphasize  a  possible  new  massive 
employment  breakthrough.  We  have  stressed 
repeatedly  during  my  tenure  the  role  of  small 
employers  as  the  prime  Instruments  for  our 
big  job  drive  of  the  future.  Let  us  put  our 
hopes — and  make  our  bets — on  the  small 
employers  of  America. 

This  nation,  as  you  well  know,  is  not  made 
up  only  of  the  corporate  giants — or  even  of 
companies  with  hundreds  of  people  on  their 
payrolls.  The  backbone  of  our  economy  is  the 
employer  of  less  than  60  persons.  We  have 
fully  3,300,000  companies  that  have  less  than 
50  people  each  on  their  payrolls. 

At  first  we  concentrated  on  the  big  fellow — 
the  employers  with  whom  we  could  chalk  up 
pledges  for  100,  200  and  300  or  more  jobs 
each.  Now  we  want  commitments  from  all 
these  3,300,000  companies  throughout  the  na- 
tion that  have  50  men  or  less  on  their  pay- 
rolls. 

If  a  large  percentage  of  these  employers 
could  each  train  one  or  two  or  three  hard- 
core unemployed  for  permanent,  productive 
and  meaningful  jobs,  the  effect  would  be 
like  the  limitless  number  of  small,  seemingly 
unimportant  stars  which.  In  combination, 
make  up  the  light  of  the  milky  way.  Ttiis 
could  have  a  dazzUngly  beneficial  effect  on 
our  economy. 

How  could  this  be  done? 

Certain  thoughts  come  informally  to  mind : 
Perhaps  a  special  task  force  could  be  created 
at  NAB  to  develop  ways  and  means  for  seek- 
ing out  the  job  possibilities  among  the  small 
employers.  This  would  be  a  task  force  of 
young  executives — perhaps  a  dozen  or  so — 
and  conceivably  would  be  recruited  from  the 
most  dynamic  ranks  of  the  junior. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  firm  and  courageous  move  to 
destroy  Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia has  been  challenged  by  spokesmen 
for  the  political  left.  These  liberals  label 
this  positive  action  as  constitutionally  il- 
legal and  a  usurpation  of  the  powers 
of  Congress. 

Experts  in  national  and  international 
law  firmly  state  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Thus,  what  the  liberal  move  boils  down 
to  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  fimdamen- 
tal  authority  of  the  President  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  the  military  and 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  isolationists  are  telling  us 
that  Congress  should  have  the  preemi- 
nent right,  under  the  Constitution,  of 
determining  our  military  and  foreign 
policy.  Their  reading  of  the  Constitution 
says  that  Congress  should  decide  the 
conduct  of  American  military  opera- 
tions. But  this,  of  course,  is  not  the  way 
our  Republic  was  estsUslished. 

If  there  is  one  tiling  clearly  established 
in  constitutional  law,  it  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  confer  upon  Congress 
the  primary  power  over  conduct  of 
American  military  actions.  It  is  true  that 
Congress  does  possess  the  enumerated 
powers  of  raising  and  supporting  armies, 
providing  for  the  common  defense,  and 
declaring  war.  But  these  powers  have 
never  been  construed  so  as  to  curb  the 
authority  of  the  President  over  military 
and  international  affairs. 
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The  North  Vietnamese 
edly  violated  the  1954 
invading  and  utilizing  ar#as 
Cambodia  as  sanctuaries 
ing  raids  into  South  Viefnam 
der   article  51   of  the 
Charter,  a  belligerent  nbtion 
the  sanctity  and  neutrality 
nation  may  be  attacked 
by  the  opposing  party  oi 
conflict. 

The  President  is  empowered  to  take 
tlie  action  he  did  by  virtue  of  constitu- 
tional law.  On  March  7,  1800,  when  he 
was  still  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Chief  Justicel Marshall  said: 


have  repeat- 
accord  by 
of  a  neutral 
and  for  stag- 
And.  un- 
lUnited  Nations 
invading 
of  another 
and  destroyed 
nation  in  the 


The  President  Is  the  sole 
tlon   In   its  external   relatt4ns 
representative  with  foreign 


jrgan  of  the  na- 
and   Its   sole 
powers. 


This  statement  was  reiflBrmcd 
Supreme  Court  in  1936 
Curtis-Wright    decision, 
highest  tribunal  declared 
of  the  President  to  act  a^ 
of  the  Federal  Govemm(nt 
of  international  relatior^ 
which  does  not  require 
this  exercise,  an  act  of 

Looking  closely  at  th 
this  decision  is  clearly  b^'^ed. 
section  2  spells  out  the 
thority  to  act  as  Comm 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Tin 
of  article  II  declares 


by  the 

In  the  famous 

The    Nation's 

that  the  power 

the  sole  agent 

in  the  field 

is  "a  power 

Eis  a  basis  for 

Cpngress." 

Constitution, 

Article  II, 

^resident's  au- 

nder  in  Chief 

first  sentence 


The  Executive  powers  sh: 
President  of  the  United 


St  tes 

This  sentence  clearly  ii  iplies  that  the 
Constitution  has  vested  ii  i  the  President 
all  the  executive  powers  of  a  sovereign 
nation,  including  the  auth  jrity  to  formu- 
late important  policies  in  lependently  of 
any  direction  by  Congress . 

Section  3  of  article  II  re  quires  that  the 
President,  and  the  Preside  nt  alone,  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  aithfully  exe- 
cuted." As  we  all  know,  t  he  laws  of  the 
land  include  treaty  law  and  interna- 
tional law,  and  this  sect  on  thus  gives 


the  President  the  power 
tematlonal    Law.    Both 


Court — Cunningham    aga  inst    Neagl 


considered    by 
top  constitu- 


and    Professor    Corwin, 
many  to  be  the  Nation's 
tional  authority,  have  ind  cated  that  the 
President   may   determine   and   enforce 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  evolv 
ing    from    our    intemati)nal 
without  awaiting  action  ^y  either  Con 
gress  or  the  courts. 

History,  of  course,  pre4ents  the  final 
verdict  as  to  whether  a 
acted  correctly  and  withih  the  purview 
of  his  constitutional  powers.  Since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  there  have 
been  140  Instances  in  which  the  Presi 
dent,  without  prior  confressional  au 
thorization,  and  without 
laration  of  war,  has  ordered  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Staes  to  take  ac 
tion  or  undertake  milltai^  involvement 
abroad. 

The  pragmatic  basis  fok*  such  actions 
is  easy  to  recognize.  The  first  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
John  Jay,  observed  in  the  "Federalist 
Papers"  that  the  Execi|tive  possesses 
great  inherent  strength  behind  his  direc- 
tion of  matters  affecting  our  interna- 
tional affairs.  This  strength  lies  in  the 
imity  of  the  office,  the  cipacity  to  act 


1  be  vested  In  a 
of  America. 


to  enforce  In- 
the    Supreme 
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with  secrecy  and  speed  when  required, 
and  superior  sources  of  information.  If 
these  observations  were  true  in  the  18th 
century,  they  are  even  more  relevant  to 
the  breathtaking  tempo  of  history  in  the 
20th  century. 

In  conclusion,  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment that  the  President  did  not  act 
within  his  constitutional  jurisdiction.  In 
addition  to  the  support  of  international 
law  in  tills  area,  the  precedents  set  by 
prior  Presidents,  there  are  the  clearly 
delineated  constitutional  prerogatives. 

It  is  comforting  to  see  a  President 
finally  taking  a  firm  stand  on  foreign 
policy.  It  is  comforting  to  see  a  Presi- 
dent who  leads  the  people,  rather  than 
following  the  vociferous  proscriptions  of 
the  leftist  individuals  whose  theories 
were  soimdly  rejected  by  the  American 
people  in  1968. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  keep  the  Congress  informed 
as  to  his  actions,  there  are  no  grounds 
for  Congress  to  complain  of  usurpation 
of  authority.  So  long  as  President  Nixon 
fulfills  his  obligations  and  promises  to 
the  American  people,  and  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  demonstrate  firm  and  posi- 
tive leadership  in  the  quest  for  peace  in 
Vietnam,  I  shall  support  him. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  support 
any  legislation  which  would  limit  the 
President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  would 
prohibit  any  direct  military  involvement 
in  Cambodia,  and  any  indirect  support 
through  instruction,  air  cover,  or  arma- 
ments. President  Nixon  has  already 
promised  the  American  people  that  the 
Cambodian  action  will  be  completed  and 
all  support  withdrawn  by  July  1  of  this 
year.  This  is  approximately  the  same 
time  at  which  the  amendment  would  be- 
come law.  Because  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  President's  Integrity  on  this 
subject,  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
is  an  entirely  superfluous  structure. 

The  McGovem-Hatfield  resolution — 
and  corresponding  House  legislation — 
would  impose  a  deflnlte  time  limit  for 
the  completion  of  withdrawals  of  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon  has  already  withdrawn  over 
120.000  American  troops  from  Vietnam, 
and  plans  to  withdraw  150,000  more  over 
the  next  year.  As  the  Vietnamization 
program  proceeds,  less  and  less  Ameri- 
can support  will  be  required.  The  Presi- 
dent's programs  have  been  successfully 
deescalating  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, while  at  the  same  time  enabling 
that  nation  to  continue  its  fight  against 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion. To  Impose  a  time  limit  on  the  with- 
drawals would  defeat  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  program,  give  Hanoi  free  rein  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  seriously 
undermine  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Even 
more  important,  It  would  seriously  impair 
the  credibility  and  honor  of  the  United 
States  as  a  country  which  honors  its 
commitments  to  treaty  nations. 

Our  President  is  working  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  just  and  honorable  conclusion, 
and  no  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  which  would  imdermine  this 
goal. 
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THE  NEW  NAZIS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Indianapolis  Star  has  drawn  editorial 
comparison  between  the  modem  Fascists 
of  the  New  Left  and  the  Nazis  of  Hitler's 
Germany. 

Another  editorial  rips  the  mask  from 
the  revolutionary  slogan,  "Power  to  Uie 
People." 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Congress  to  these  fine  editorials: 
I  Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star] 
The  New  Nazis 

Adolf  Hitler  is  dead  but  many  of  the  trap- 
pings of  his  Third  Reich  have  been  adopted, 
perhaps  in  ignorance,  by  present-day  mili- 
tant student  groups  who  go  by  a  variety  of 
names,  of  which  New  Left  Is  an  all-encom- 
p.isslng  one. 

In  order  to  succeed.  Hitler  had  to  capture 
the  fire  and  imagination  of  the  young  of  his 
day.  That  he  did  Is  history,  although  those 
some  imaginative  young  perished  by  the  mil- 
lions when  Hitler's  demonic  creation  pre- 
cipitated World  War  n. 

But  a  new  generation  has  sprung  up  which 
has  startling  similarities  to  Hitler's  young 
men  and  women,  with  the  big  exception, 
however,  that  It  isn't  Germany  we're  talking 
about— its  the  United  States. 

This  fact  Is  revealed  by  Steve  Kelman.  a 
21-year-oId  Harvard  University  senior  who 
has  written  a  book,  "Ptish  Comes  to  Shove." 
excerpts  from  which  are  being  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Kelman,  who  has  been 
In  the  midst  of  the  radical  student  move- 
ment since  his  freshman  year,  has  had  mis- 
givings about  Its  propelling  force.  He  has 
this  to  say  regarding  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society. 

"I  used  to  believe  that  the  comparison  fre- 
quently made  by  seasoned  adults  between 
SDS  and  young  Nazis  In  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic was  ridiculous  .  .  .  However,  I  must  say 
that  the  more  I  study  the  Nazis  the  more 
I  agree  with  the  comparisons." 

He  also  says:  "Students  don't  realize  that 
there  also  exists  the  Idealistic  'revolutionary 
conservatism'  of  the  youths  who  were  the 
backbone  of  Mussolini's  support  before  1922 
and  who  won  the  German  universities  for 
the  Nazis.  Like  SDS.  they  accuse  all  their  op- 
ponents of  being  people  who  put  their  self- 
interest  above  what  is  right.  (A  Nazi  youth 
slogan  was  'Common  good  before  personal 
advancement.') 

"It  was  the  Nazis  who  Invented  the  phrase 
'the  system'  (Das  System)  to  describe  the 
hated  Weimar  democracy  of  compromise  and 
souUessness.  ('The  system  must  die  so  that 
the  people  can  live'  was  another  Nazis  slo- 
gan.)" 

Commenting  on  the  end  results  of  Na- 
zism— results  quite  unexpected  by  the  young 
Idealists  who  helped  bring  Nazism  about — 
Kelman  says:  "Come  the  mass  murders  and 
the  stifling  regimentation,  the  monototalltar- 
lans  among  today's  revolutionaries  .  .  . 
would  flinch  and  turn  away."  And  he  adds, 
"1  can  see  the  ones  who  were  deceived, 
though,  painfully  and  pleadingly  asking 
themselves,  why?  'This  Isn't  what  we  meant 
by  the  revolution.  This  Isn't  what  we  want- 
ed.' " 

Kelman  then  poses  a  final  question.  ".  .  . 
Could  there  have  been  any  other  "Third 
Reich?'  Was  there  a  safe  stopping  place  in 
this  wild  leap  from  political  reality  .  .  .  can 
one  condemn  all  existing  Institutions  with- 
out preparing  the  triumph  of  Irresponsi- 
bility?" 

Here,  from  one  who  refers  to  "my  friends 
In  SDS"  and  has  been  intimately  Involved  In 
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student  radicalism,  comes  a  timely  warning 
that  revolutionary  destruction  of  organized 
society  leads  Inevitably  to  totalitarianism  of 
the  right  or  of  the  left  and  that,  in  either 
case,  individual  liberty  is  totally  lost. 

But  Kelman  is  writing  about  what  hap- 
pened In  Nazi  Germany.  This  is  the  United 
States  and.  of  course,  it  couldn't  happen 
here.  Could  it? 

"Power  to  the  People" 

"Power  to  the  people."  cry  the  revolution- 
ists in  America. 

But  under  the  United  States  Constitution 
all  power  is  vested  in  the  people.  It  was  that 
way  when  the  Constitution  was  written.  It 
still  Is. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  In  the  Congress, 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the 
people. 

Executive  power  Is  vested  in  the  President, 
elected  by  electors  appointed  by  state  legis- 
latures, the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
the  people. 

Judicial  pwwer  is  vested  In  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the 
people. 

The  Tenth  Amendment  reserves  to  the 
states  or  the  people  all  powers  not  specifi- 
cally delegated  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  All  powers  enjoyed  by  the 
states  are  conferred  on  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities within  the  states  by  the  people  of 
the  states. 

Thus,  there  is  no  power  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not  ultimately  derive  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  get  at  the  truth.  Do  the  revolution- 
ists want  power  vested  In  the  people,  as  It 
now  is?  Or  do  they  want  a  tight  oligarchy 
or  a  dictatorship  which  wields  power  In  the 
name  of  the  people,  but  not  by  the  will  of 
the  people? 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  n.Lmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
made  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  intervene  in  Cam- 
bodia. In  the  course  of  that  statement, 
I  made  reference  to  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Peter  Temple,  and  Haverford  Col- 
lege and  their  views  on  the  war.  Another 
of  my  constituents.  Mr.  John  H.  Bums, 
requested  that  his  views  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Peter  Temple  and  Haverford 
College  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I  am  pleased  to  do  so  at  this 
time: 

Chicago,  III.. 

May  14,  1970. 
Representative  Sidney  R.  Yates. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tates:  I  read  with  interest  your 
Insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  of  May 
7.  1970. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  in  your  print- 
ing a  copy  of  the  statement  of  purpose  given 
to  you  by  Peter  Temple  of  Haverford  College, 
and  the  following  statement  by  you:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  give  the  young  men  and 
women  of  this  ooimtry  the  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  and  to  know  that  their 
duly  elected  representatives  are  listening  to 
them.  This  resolution  offers  that  c^por- 
tunlty." 

The  mistake  made  by  many,  Including  your- 
self, Is  to  eqtiatfl  "listening"  with  "comply- 
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Ing."  We  are  listening.  It  doesn't  follow  that 
we  must  comply. 

Another  interesting  observation  is  my  own 
case,  I  am  a  Republican,  therefore  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  In  your  Congressional 
District.  I  partcularly  wrote  you  with  regard 
to  your  vote  against  the  ABM  system.  I  stated 
and  my  view  has  not  changed,  that  a  vote 
against  the  ABM  Involved  a  moral  responsi- 
bility for  any  lives  lost  that  might  be  saved 
by  voting  for  the  ABM. 

I  am  for  all  out  victory  in  Vietnam.  All 
other  solutions,  in  my  opinion,  will  result  In 
eventual  disaster.  The  Presidents,  Johnson, 
and  now  Nixon,  have  acceded  to  the  carp- 
ing and  sniping  for  the  last  six  years  of  peo- 
ple who  state  if  only  you  will  do  this  peace 
will  come;  i.e.  don't  invade  North  Vlet-Nam, 
don't  l>omb  or  blockade  Hanoi  or  Haiphong, 
don't  bomb,  period,  don't  disturb  the  mate- 
riel or  men  coming  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail,  pull  out  the  troops,  etc.  With  every 
concession  peace  never  came  and  the  cry  was 
for  something  else.  The  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  agrees  to  nothing  and  Is  intransi- 
gent to  all  concessions  is  conveniently 
ignored. 

To  get  to  the  crux  of  my  letter.  I  am  a 
minority  (as  are  the  students).  I  am  con- 
cerned that  no  one  is  listening  and  no  one 
is  complying — re.  you  my  Republican  In 
Congress.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Tear 
apart  the  North  Side  because  no  one  ts 
listening. 

Maybe  this  letter  will  get  you  to  listening 
and  maybe  you  will  Insert  my  letter  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  the  same  ground 
that  the  statement  of  purpose  of  Haverford 
College  was  Inserted — that  we  must  listen  to 
our  neglected  minority. 

I  am  Interested  In  your  reply  to  my  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jerome  H.  Burns. 


IN  THE  OTHER  FELLOWS  SKIN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday   May  20,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  not  an  American  alive 
who  does  not  share  the  anguish  of  the 
parents  of  those  four  students  who  died 
in  a  senseless  fusillade  of  bullets  at 
Kent  State  University.  These  wanton 
deaths  in  the  heartland  of  Middle  Amer- 
ica have  shocked  us  to  the  core.  Official 
violence,  death  at  the  hands  of  authority 
figures,  has  touched  us  where  we  live. 

Perhaps  now,  while  our  sensitivities 
are  raw  from  the  events  of  the  past  2 
weeks,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  reflect  on 
the  role  official  violence  has  played  in  the 
lives  of  certain  groups  within  our  so- 
ciety. I  speak  of  black  Americans  par- 
ticularly, but  also  of  the  Mexican  Amer- 
icans of  the  Southwest  and  other  Amer- 
ican minorities  who  have  not  been  as 
sheltered  as  we  from  official  violence, 
people  whose  lives  have  been  seared  by  it 
and  whose  loved  ones  have  been  con- 
sumed by  it.  In  just  such  a  thoughtful 
mood.  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York 
Times  asks  in  the  following  article,  "Sup- 
pose you  were  black?" 

In  the  Nation:   for  Whtte  Readers  Only 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  May  18. — Suppose  you  wer« 
black.  What  would  you  think  if  you  had 
read  these  items  In  your  newspai>er  In  the 
last  tea  days? 
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From  Augusta,  Oa.:  Six  black  men  are 
dead,  all  shot  In  the  back  by  ix>lice  rifles  or 
shotguns.  At  least  four  may  have  been  no 
more  than  bystanders  at  rioting  last  week 
that  followed  the  death  of  a  black  youth  in 
a  jail  where  conditions  are  known  to  be  so 
terrible  for  blacks  that  community  protests 
have  been  regularly  made  for  years.  One  of 
these  protests  was  a  letter  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell.  He  never  answered. 

From  Jackson,  Miss.:  At  Jackson  State 
College,  two  black  students  are  dead  and  nine 
are  wounded.  Including  several  girls.  AU  fell 
before  a  thirty-second  barrage  of  gunfire 
from  state  highway  police  who  for  unex- 
plained reasons  took  over  the  task  of  quell- 
ing a  student  disturbance,  although  town 
police  and  National  Guardsmen  also  were 
at  hand.  The  highway  police  Justified  the 
shooting  by  contending  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving sniper  fire  from  a  dormitory  roof.  No 
evidence  or  witnesses  have  been  found  to 
substantiate  the  sniper  story,  although  there 
are  dozens  who  refute  it,  and  there  is  no 
explanation  at  all  of  why  trained  police  of- 
ficers, upon  receiving  what  they  thought  was 
sniper  fire  from  a  rooftop,  fired  more  than 
140  bullets  into  a  crowd  of  unarmed  students 
standing  on  the  ground  In  front  of  a  girls' 
dormitory.  At  the  moment,  no  national  pro- 
test rally  is  being  planned  for  the  Ellipse 
In  Washington. 

THE  CHICAGO  SHOOT-OUT 

Prom  Chicago:  Months  after  Fred  Hamp- 
ton, a  Black  Panther  leader,  was  killed  by 
Chicago  police  in  what  they  described  as 
a  blazing  gun  battle  with  a  band  of  armed 
Panthers,  a  grand  Jury  has  discovered  that 
only  one  bullet  was  fired  at  the  police  raiders. 
It  was  the  police  who  poured  a  massive  fire 
Into  the  apartment  where  Fred  Hampton  and 
others  had  been  sleeping;  it  was  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  that  provided  the 
preliminary  information,  and  it  was  police 
and  city  olBclals  who  later  covered  up  the 
truth  amd  concocted  the  story  of  the  "shoot- 
out." Some  Chicago  newspapers  as  well 
helped  carry  out  the  distortion. 

Prom  Washington:  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  filed  a  brief  In  support  of  the  prop- 
osition that  Southern  parents  should  get 
a  tax  deduction  for  making  contributions  to 
private  academies  set  up  as  an  alternative 
to  desegregated  public  schools.  As  recently 
as  January,  Robert  Finch,  the  Secretary  of 
H.E.W.,  pledged  to  flght  any  such  move,  be- 
cause he  knows  weU  that  these  academies 
can  survive  only  through  tax-exempt  status: 
and  that  if  they  receive  it,  they  will  spring 
up  throughout  the  South,  thus  effectively 
re-establishing  a  tax-supported  dual  school 
system. 

SOMEONE  TO  TtTRN  TO 

Well,  since  I  am  white.  I  don't  know  for 
sure  what  I  would  think  if  I  were  black  and 
read  those  news  stories.  But  even  the  effort 
to  put  oneself  In  the  other  fellow's  skin, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  frightening. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be.  say.  the  victim  of  a 
crime,  or  to  be  in  fear  of  crime  and  dis- 
order, when  you  have  recourse  only  to  an 
ineffective  police  force  and  to  a  court  sys- 
tem heavily  overburdened.  But  at  the  least, 
in  that  case  the  law  is  on  your  side,  or  you 
believe  it  to  be;  there  is  someone  to  whom 
you  can  turn. 

But  suppose  you  feel  that  the  armed  po- 
liceman is  not  there  to  protect  your  life 
and  rights  but  to  do  away  with  them.  Sup- 
pose even  the  Federal  Government  Is  no 
longer  trying  to  assert  your  rights  In  court 
and  its  highest  law  enforcement  arm  seems 
more  Interested  In  helping  the  police  ex- 
terminate black  militants  than  In  impartially 
observing  and  enforcing  the  law?  Suppose 
that,  by  all  evidence  available  to  you,  the 
law  does  not  even  seem  to  be  on  yovir  side — 
Is  at  best  Indifferent  and  at  worst  hostile? 

No  wonder  Dr.  Aaron  Shirley,  up  to  now 
a  moderate  black  leader  In  Jackson,  said 
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the  other  day  that  "if  bla^X 
die.  they  ought  not  to  di 
White  men  who  read  that 
stead  of  a  desperate  plea 
Justice  and  humanity  can 
that  win  not  ultimately  ecHo 
patrolman  who  said  after  th 
ter:  "You  better  send  som< 
killed  some  niggers." 


follcs  have  to 

so  peacefully." 

as  a  threat  in- 

for  rudimentary 

make  no  answer 

the  Mississippi 

Jackson  slaugh- 

ambulances,  we 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Sp<  aker,  our  col 
league,  the  gentleman  Irom  New  York 
(Mr.  Koch),  has  long  b(«n  an  eloquent 
advocate  of  a  transportation  tnist  fund 
which  would  cover  moe  than  merely 
superhighways.  He  haii  argued  con- 
vincingly that  if  we  are  t<»  develop  a  truly 
balanced  transportation  !  ystem  in  Amer- 
ica, Federal  support  mist  be  available 
on  a  regular  and  continuing  basis,  for 
all  forms  of  transportation — especially 
urban  mass  transit — ra  ;her  than  only 
for  superhighways. 

Recently,  Congressman  Koch  made 
his  point  before  the  Hou  se  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Roads.  I  believe  that 
all  of  our  colleagues  would  benefit  from 
ha\-ing  available  to  then  Congressman 
Koch's  cogent  testimonjj 
testimony  at  this  point 

Statement 


.  I  include  that 

in  the  Record: 

Repbesen-|ati\'e    Edward    I 

Koch 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  phased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  come  and  ipeak  before  your 
Committee  today.  One  of  my  principal  In- 
terests since  coming  to  Congress  last  year 
has  been  mass  transit  legl  latlon.  In  Febru 

ary,  1969,  I  Introduced  a  1^'"  '"  '''"  '" 

the    establishment    of    a 


Transportation  Trust  Futd  similar  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  but  with  its  own  In- 
dependent source  of  financing  through  the 


excise   tax 
sponsors. 
Committee  does 


automobUe   manufacturer's 
bUl  lias  gained  106  House 

While  I  realize  that  yout 
not  have  specific  Jurisdictl  m  over  the  urban 
mass  transportation  progrun.  I  would  urge 
that  you  study  carefully  ihe  needs  of  mass 
transit  as  part  of  your  c  anslderatlon  of  a 
highway  program  for  the  next  decade.  For, 
today's  transportation  crlsl  s  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  we  no  onger  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  treating  ea<  h  mode  of  trans- 
portation individually,  bv  t  must  integrate 
all  kinds  of  transportatlo  i. 

Your  Committee  has  d  )ne  a  spectacular 
Job  in  both  the  initial  <  stabllshment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Hlgtway  Trust  Fund. 
The  assured  source  of  fun<  ling  that  has  been 
made  available  for  high wa  r 
enabled  states  to  engage  li  „ 
prehensive  highway  planning  and  construc- 
tion. Mass  traxislt  has  nevtr  had  an  assured 
source  of  funding,  howeve'.  and  those  funds 
that  have  been  appropriated  have  been  so 
meager  that  a  total  of  oily  91  billion  has 
been  appropriated  for  mas  i  ■ 
tlon  since  the  enactment  pi  —  ^ 
Transpwrtation  program  ill  1964.  This  com 
pares  to  the  |£0  billion  in  if  ederal  funds  that 
have  been  made  avaUablej  for  highway  con 
struction  since  1957 


MIKVA 


liU  to  provide  for 
110    billion    Mass 
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the  CRlPPLtNC  ETFECT  OF  INADEQUATE  MASS 
TRANSIT  FUNDS 

The  lack  of  funding  has  severely  crippled 
mass  transit  construction  throughout  the 
country.  Many  cities  have  recognized  the 
critical  public  transportation  needs  that  exist 
and  have  developed  construction  plans,  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  execute  them  be- 
cause their  voters  have  refused  to  approve 
the  needed  bond  Issues.  Examples  of  this 
are  found  in  Seattle  and  Atlanta  where 
bonding  referendums  were  defeated  because 
of  the  lack  of  assurance  tliat  federal  support 
would  be  forthcoming.  And  most  recently,  in 
Boston,  the  voters  approved  the  bond  Issue, 
but  savvy  to  the  government's  unreliability, 
stipulated  that  the  bonds  could  be  floated 
only  when  the  federal  government  came 
forth  with  Its  share.  Last  year,  the  President 
of  Atlanta's  Transit  system.  Mr.  W.  P.  May- 
nard  wrote  and  told  me  that  Atlanta's  bond 
issue  referendum  to  launch  tlie  city's  plans 
for  a  $751  million  mass  transit  capital  im- 
provement and  expansion  program  was  "de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  57'.  to  43^^;,  primarily 
because  there  was  no  substantial  long  range 
federal  help  in  view."  Mr.  Maynard  con- 
tinued: 

"Even  though  the  urgent  need  for  a  rapid 
tr.mslt  system  was  recognized  by  the  voters, 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  this  was  such 
a  large  financial  undertaking  that  the  total 
financing  could  not  be  borne  locally." 

MIS-CSE    OF    OUR    HIGHWAYS 

Today.  SC^  of  our  population  lives  in 
urban  areas.  And.  In  the  year  2000  this  figure 
will  reach  90^  with  an  additional  80  to  100 
million  persons.  I  would  submit  that  what 
urban  dwellers,  even  now,  say  nothing  of  the 
future,  need  to  get  to  work  and  back  home 
again  is  mass  transit.  Yet.  this  year  the  FY 
1971  budget  estimate  for  the  mass  transit 
program  Is  $285  million.  Just  6'";  of  the  hlgh- 
wav  program's  $4.5  billion  budget. 

With  this  funding  imbalance  producing 
what  locally  has  gotten  to  be  known  as  "free" 
highway  money,  many  states  and  cities  de- 
veloped in  the  60's  a  "highway  reflex."  They 
automatically  turned  to  the  highway  to  solve 
their  transportation  needs  without  even  con- 
sidering mass  transit  because  financially  it 
has  l>een  out  of  the  question. 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  this  Is 
that  the  use  of  highways,  particularly  in  the 
interstate  system,  for  commuter  transporta- 
tion purpoaes  is  both  self-defeating  and  un- 
economical: self-defeating  because  it  has 
meant  that  cars,  equipped  to  go  60  mph  and 
better  are  slowed  down  to  a  snail's  pace;  and 
uneconomical,  because  of  the  space  and  con- 
struction costs  required  by  a  highway  and 
the  relatively  small  number  of  travelers  it 
can  handle  as  compared  to  mass  transit.  It 
takes  20  lanes  of  highway  to  service  the  same 
number  of  passengers  carried  by  one  pair  of 
subway  tracks. 

This  weekend.  America  lost  one  of  her 
great  leaders,  Walter  Reuther.  One  of  Wal- 
ter Reuther  s  great  qualities  was  his  courage 
to  look  at  the  world  with  a  realistic  eye  and 
to  accept  change.  As  President  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  whose  members'  livelihood 
certainly  depends  on  the  success  of  the  auto 
industry.  Walter  Reuther  said  in  1966  before 
a  Senate  Committee: 

"I  think  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  for  100,- 
000  Americans  living  in  the  same  urban  cen- 
ter to  try  to  go  to  the  same  place  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  same  time,  as  each  drives 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  metal  with  him.  I  Just 
think  that  this  Is  utterly  stupid  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  and  from  a  human  point 
of  view." 

In  his  wisdom,  Walter  Reuther  realized 
that  public  transportation  did  not  pose  a 
threat  to  the  auto  industry.  He  saw  mass 
transit  in  our  metropolitan  areas  as  a  needed 
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complement  to  highways,  freeing  the  roads 
and  our  cities  of  commuter  traffic.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  eventual  alternative  would  be 
the  banning  of  cars  from  our  cities  entirely. 
The  automobile  has  provided  our  country 
with  great  mobility.  But,  this  function  of 
mobility  Is  greatly  decreased  with  the  escala- 
tion of  traffic  congestion.  What  our  cities 
need  are  not  more  highways,  but  mass  tran- 
sit. Our  cities  simply  don't  have  the  resources 
for  large  Intra-clty  highway  networks:  they 
don't  have  the  space,  they  cant  afford  the 
loss  of  housing  demolished  to  make  way  for 
the  highways,  they  don't  have  facilities  to 
park  the  cars  that  highways  disgorge  into  the 
city's  core  each  day,  and  their  citizens" 
health  cannot  support  all  the  pollution 
spewd  Into  the  air  through  auto  emissions. 

MASS    TRANSPORTATION    DOLLAR    NEEDS 

I  understand.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some 
question  has  been  raised,  because  of  testi- 
mony already  received  from  other  witnesses, 
over  just  how  Inadequate  the  current  mass 
transportation  program  is.  I  can  tell  you 
that  billions  more  are  needed  In  the  decade 
of  the  70's  than  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. To  substantiate  this,  I  would  like  to 
offer  to  the  Committee  some  hard  statistics. 
Last  year  the  Institute  of  Rapid  Transit 
computed  the  capital  requirements  for  the 
construction  of  just  19  systems  during  this 
decade.  The  Institute's  chart,  entitled.  "1970- 
79  Capital  Requirements  of  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Industry — Preliminary  Study."  which  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Into  the  record, 
yielded  a  grand  total  for  these  19  metropoli- 
tan systems  of  $17,708  billion.  New  York 
alone  will  need  $2.5  billion;  Chicago,  $2  2 
billion;  Baltimore,  $1.7  blUlon;  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District,  $2.5  bil- 
lion; Boston,  $784  mUlion;  and  the  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  DUtrlct,  $1.8  billion.  And  of 
course  this  does  not  begin  to  account  for  the 
many  middle  size  cities  also  needing  help.  In 
addition,  these  figures  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  inevitable  10 '"  annual  rise  in  con- 
struction costs. 

The  mass  transit  program,  as  it  Is  now 
designed  and  even  as  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  approved  by  the  Senate,  is 
not  capable  of  getting  the  Job  done.  Good 
mass  transit  planning  and  construction  need 
the  same  kind  of  long  term  secure  financing 
and  level  of  funding  that  has  been  given 
highways.  And  yet.  last  year  the  President 
turned  down  the  trust  fund  proposal  for 
mass  transit  and  Instead  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  contract  authority  financing  program 
for  public  transportation.  But.  as  this  Com- 
mittee knows  all  too  well,  through  Its  ex- 
perience with  the  Highway  Beautlfication 
and  Safety  programs,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  have  exhibited  a  propensity  for 
placing  ceilings  limiting  contract  authority 
levels. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  financing 
mechanism  chosen  by  the  President,  how- 
ever, was  his  recommendation  that  only  $3.1 
billion  be  made  available  In  the  next  five 
years  for  contractual  obligations  with  a  total 
of  $1.86  billion  in  appropriations  for  expendi- 
tures In  this  period. 

Unfortunately,  this  level  of  funding  is 
going  to  be  of  very  little  help  to  our  major 
cities.  While  the  law  provides  for  federal  par- 
ticipation in  up  to  two-thirds  of  a  project's 
construction  costs,  because  of  funding  limi- 
tations, the  federal  share  may  actually 
amount  to  only  20%  If,  for  instance,  only 
$200  million  is  made  available  for  a  $1  bil- 
lion project.  Municipalities  simply  cannot 
finance  80  Tc  of  a  project — and  so  nothing  is 
done. 

Thus,  It  Is  essential  that  we  bring  the  fed- 
eral level  of  funding  for  mass  transit  to  a 
point  which  is  most  suitably  called  '"a  thres- 
hold for  action."  below  which  point  funds  are 
insufficient  to  enable  our  communities  to 
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undertake  transit   modernization  and  new 
construction. 

A  SINCLI  TKANSPOKTATTON  TkCST  FUKD 

Because  of  the  need  for  a  balanced  trans- 
portation program  and  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  our  public  transportation  reqxilre- 
ments,  I  would  respectfully  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  seek  the  establishment  of  a  single 
Transpyortatlon  Trust  Fund  providing  for  all 
modes  of  transportation.  Including  highways 
and  mass  transit.  Instead  of  extending  the 
Highway  "Trust  Fund  to  1978.  The  desirability 
of  a  "balanced  transportation  system"  has 
been  espoused  by  both  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress,  but  we  will  never  be  able 
to  achieve  such  a  balance  as  long  as  there 
is  en  Imbalance  In  funding  and  a  Hlghwe? 
Trust  Fund  that  has  an  existence  of  Its  own, 
Isolted  from  the  nation's  total  transporta- 
tion needs.  I  would  urge  that  consideration 
be  given  by  this  Committee  to  the  need  for 
a  "comprehensive  transportation  program" 
and  not  just  a  "comprehensive  highway  pro- 
gram."' 

The  Department  of  Transportation  was 
established  so  that  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion systems  could  be  more  effectively  co- 
ordinated; but  surely,  the  Department  must 
be  handicapped  In  carrying  out  this  man- 
<lat«  If  each  mode  of  transportation  has  Its 
own  source  of  funding,  which  funding  levels 
having  no  inter-relatlonshlp.  and  with  high- 
ways receiving  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
transportation  funds. 

With  a  limited  amount  of  money  available 
for  our  country's  transportation  require- 
ments, it  almply  does  not  make  sense  to  put 
•4.5  blUlon  Into  highways  each  year  and 
then  not  have  more  than  $285  mUlion  for 
mass  transit,  particularly  when  our  country 
la  becoming  more  urban. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  a  single 
Transportation  Trust  Fund  be  eetabllahed  in 
1973  when  the  Highway  TruBt  Fund's  reve- 
nue collecting  authority  expires.  In  this  way, 
the  Highway  Administration  through  Its 
trust  fund  could  continue  to  disperse 
through  1974  funds  already  collected  to  meet 
contracts  prevloxialy  entered  Into,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
could  begin  to  put  together  a  more  mean- 
ingful transportation  program. 

I  recommend  this,  not  by  way  of  under- 
mining the  highway  industry,  but  to  give 
some  biU&nce  to  our  nation's  transportation 
program  and  to  give  our  Oovemore  and 
Mayors  ijreater  flexibility  in  meeting  today's 
transportation  crisis — to  give  them  a  real 
choice  hi  determining  what  mode  of  trans- 
portation Is  most  suitable  for  meeting  their 
local  transportation  needs. 

I  know  that  some  people  question  the 
legitimacy  of  using  money  collected  through 
gasoline  taxes  or  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers' tax  for  facilities  other  than  those 
used  by  the  automobile.  When  carefully  con- 
sidered, however,  it  is  very  clear  that  mass 
transit  and  the  automobile  are  not  un- 
related— auto  driving  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced If  commuter  traffic  Is  diverted  from 
the  single  passenger  auto  to  subways,  trains 
and  buses.  In  addition.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
do  not  do  something  to  Improve  mass  tran- 
sit in  our  metropolitan  area,  traffic  conges- 
tion wUl  reach  such  a  peak  that  cars  simply 
will  be  banned  from  the  central  city. 

Mass  transit  Is  not  a  competitor  for  the 
automobile;  it  Is  its  complemrat.  In  re- 
lieving traffic  congestion  on  the  highwajrs  we 
v«rill  enhance  the  potential  as  weU  as  the  en- 
joyment of  driving  an  automobile,  as  op- 
posed to  their  being  lined  up  on  every  high- 
way, stalled  as  if  In  the  most  expensive  oi>en 
air  garages. 

It  Is  time,  gentlemen,  for  the  sake  of  high- 
ways as  well  as  our  cities,  that  careful  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  use  now  being 
made  of  the  Interstate  system,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  traffic  that  will  travel  on  those 
roads  that  are  proposed  for  our  metropolitan 
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areas — and  that  we  recognize  the  Inade- 
quacies of  highways  in  our  cities.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  provide  for  the  construction  of 
public  transportation  conveyances  so  that 
our  highways  once  again  can  be  used  for  the 
fast  and  easy  long  distance  travel  for  which 
they  were  designed.  For  as  Walter  Reuther 
warned  In  1966: 

"Unless  we  develop  ...  a  modem  mass 
transportation  system  that  can  take  some 
of  the  load  off  our  highways,  then  the  auto- 
mobile industry  will  strangle  In  the  conges- 
tion of  traffic,  and  people  will  be  paralyzed 
In  their  mobility." 

Thank  you. 
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AMVETS  13TH  ANNUAL  SIL-VER  HEL- 
MET AWARDS  BESTOWED 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  AMVETS  held  their  13th 
Annual  Silver  Helmet  Awards  Banquet 
at  which  a  number  of  distinguished  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life  received  awards 
and  honors  for  service  to  mankind. 

Those  honored  included  President  Nix- 
on, Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  astro- 
nauts Neil  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrin,  and 
Michael  Collins,  Red  Skelton,  the  Rev- 
erend Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  UJ3. 
Representative  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  Rob- 
ert E.  Hampton,  William  McCahill,  and 
the  AMVETS  own  Joseph  R.  Sanson  of 
Michigan. 

The  certificates  presented  by  the 
AMVETS  read  as  follows: 
The  2Sth  Annxtai.  National  Convention  or 
AMVETS,  ASSSMBX.SD  in  Detroit,  BIichigan 
on  AtJCtJST  16.  1969  Did  Unanimottsly  Re- 
solve That  Its  GtoLD  Helmet  Award  Be 
Presented  to  Presuxnt  Richard  M.  Nixon 
"In  BEHALr  or  Yous  Commitments  to 
Mankind,  Yotte  Love  or  Countbt,  Your 
Revered  Beukt  nr  Aickuca's  Ioeaus  and 

YotJR  CONTINTJINC  SEARCH  FOR  WORLD  PEACE, 

Wc  Qivx  OXTR  Thanks.'" 

In  1960,  AMVETS  presented  its  highest 
award,  the  Silver  Helmet  World  Peace  Award, 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  exceptional  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 

Now,  ten  years  later,  although  the  name  re- 
mains the  same — Richard  M.  Nixon — the 
heavy  responsibilities  and  myriad  duties  be- 
came ten-fold  as  he  has  accepted  the  awesome 
tasks  we  assign  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

During  World  War  II,  he,  too,  wore  the  uni- 
form of  our  country  when  he  served  In  the 
United  States  Navy.  Perchance  that  explains 
his  deep  concern  for  the  needs  of  our  veterans 
and  their  families. 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  he  alluded  to 
veterans  programs.  Under  his  leadership,  a 
special  committee  has  been  instituted  to 
study  veterans  benefits  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  Viet  Nam  veteran. 

We  are  confident  that  history  books  shall 
record  this  man  as  a  true  patriot  and  a  fear- 
less leader,  who  helped  to  bind  up  the  na- 
tion's wounds  and  to  unify  and  rebuild  a 
great  trust  in  America's  Ideals.  "Throughout 
his  entire  political  life,  he  has  been  a  man 
who  has  sought  to  enhance  the  American  way 
of  life. 

This  year.  It  Is  more  than  fitting  that  we 
honor  our  President  with  out  Oold  Helmet 
Award  In  behalf  of  his  commitment  to  man- 
kind, his  love  for  country,  his  revered  belief 
In  America's  ideals  and  his  continuing  search 
for  world  peace. 


It  is.  Indeed,  an  honor  that  I  representing 
AMVETS,  make  this  special  award — the  Oold 
Helmet — to  our  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

Presented  April  18,  1970,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  25th  Annual  National  Convention  or 
AMVETS,  Assembled  in  Detroit,  Michigan 
ON  August  16,  1969  Dm  Unanimously  Re- 
solve That  Its  Defense  Award  Be  Pre- 
sented to  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams 
"For  Accepting   the   Challenge  or   Viet 
Nam — To  Lead  Our  "Troops  and  To  Prepare 
the  People  or  Soxtth  Viet  Nam  roR  the 
Responsibility  or  Their  CouirrRT  in  Time 
or  Was  and  in  the  Ultimate  Pkacs.'" 
"Throughout  his   military  career.   General 
Abrams  has  evoked  fear  in  the  enemy  and  re- 
spect among  the  men  of  his  command.  After 
graduating  from  West  Point,  he  spent  four 
years  as  a  troop  officer  In  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion.  In   1940  he  was   tank  company  com- 
mander in  the  1st  Armored  Division.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  4th  Armored  Division  from  its 
activation  In  1941  until  VE  Day  in  1945.  "The 
exploits  of  General  Abrams,  as  a  tank  com- 
mander under  General  George  S.  Patton,  are 
legendary.  He  Is  recognized  for  his  part  in 
turning  the  German  counter-offensive  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  Into  a  decisive  defeat. 

General  Abrams,  an  expert  in  tactical  war- 
fare, has  served  in  a  number  of  posts  In  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  Korea.  In  1967  he 
went  to  Viet  Nam  as  Deputy  Commander  to 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland.  Fourteen 
months  later,  he  became  Commander  of  the 
Allied  forces  In  that  country. 

His  task  Is  not  easy  and  he  knows  it,  for 
his  primary  goal  in  Viet  Nam  is  to  build  the 
confidence  of  the  Vietnamese  people  In  them- 
selves. He  has  said:  "We've  got  to  get  au- 
thority back  to  the  vlUagee;  let  them  run 
their  own  local  militia,  their  own  police.  True, 
you  give  yourself  a  lot  of  problems  that  way. 
but  it's  the  only  way  you  can  build  a  nation."' 
We  support  General  Abrams  In  this  goal. 

It  is  especially  meaningful  for  the  veterans 
of  World  War  n.  Korea,  and  Viet  Nam  to 
honor  this  man  of  vision,  whose  understand- 
ing and  faith  extends  to  aU  men  of  good  will. 
AMVETS  is  proud  to  present  its  SUver  Helmet 
I>^fense  Award  to  General  Creighton  W. 
Abrams. 

Presented  AprU  18,  1970,  Washington,  D.C. 

Resolution  bt  AMVETS  Honoring  VS. 
Astronauts 

The  25th  Annual  National  Convention  of 
AMVETS,  assembled  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Au- 
gust 16.  1969  did  unanimously  resolve  that 
its  World  Peace  Award  be  presented  to  CoL 
Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr.,  UJS.  Air  Force,  Mr,  NeU 
A.  Armstrong,  and  Col.  Michael  Collins,  U.S. 
Air  Force.  "In  recognition  of  three  men  whose 
accomplishment  awakened  the  dream  of  mor- 
tals. "Time  stood  still  while  the  world  remem- 
bered that  aU  things,  sought  In  peace,  are 
attainable  when  the  capabilities  of  mankind 
Join  with  the  guidance  of  God." 

Few  men,  during  their  lifetime,  are  as- 
sured a  place  in  history.  "The  astronauts  we 
honor  have  been  recorded  among  the  most 
courageous  of  heroes  and  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  pioneers  pre-eminent  In  the 
exploration  of  space — the  first  men  to  walk 
on  the  moon. 

Today,  nine  months  after  the  flight  of 
Apollo  XI,  it  is  still  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  accomplishment  of  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr., 
Nell  A.  Armstrong  and  Michael  Collins. 

Little  can  be  added  to  the  myriad  honors 
they  have  received.  However,  a  lesson  can  be 
learned  from  their  gracious  acceptance  of 
theee  acooladee.  They  shared  their  triumph — 
with  the  countless  numbers  of  devoted  men 
and  women  who  worked  on  the  project;  with 
the  contributions  of  each  earlier  flight  by 
fellow  astronauts;  with  the  awesome  scien- 
tific advanoements  of  20th  century  man,  and 
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with  the  will  of  God.  II 
low  this  example,  the  whole 
a  giant  step  toward  peace. 

We  also  want  to  pay  a  specifil 
Astronauts'  families.  They 
during  the  exciting  days 
fUght.  and  we  believe  they 
a  part  of  Its  success. 

In  the  past,  other  great 
received  our  World  Peace  Ajvard 
that  they  Join  our  tribute  to 
of  the  AMVETS  World  Peace 
Colonel   Edwin    E.   Aldrln 
Armstrong,  and  Colonel  Mlcjiael 

Presented  April  18.  1970. 
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RssoLunoN  BT  AMVETK  Honoring 
Rid  SKELTor 
The  25th  Annual  Natlona 
AMVETS.  assembled  in  Detri  lit 
August  16.  1969  did  unanimously 
its  Americanism  Award  be 
Skelton  "For  Inspiring  mllU<^ 
when  he  said:  T — me,  an 
mlttee  of  one  .  .  .  pledge 

In  January  1969.  Red 
vast  television  audience  by 
pretatlon  of  the  Pledge  of 
and  old  responded  when  Rec 
lean,  spoke  to  his  countryme:  i 
This  version  of  the  pledg! 
him  since  he  was  a  schoolboy 
TTirita.na  and  learned  it  from 
been  thinking  about  It  for 
dded  It  would  be  appropriate 
the    program    nearest    the 
President  Nixon.  And  so  it 
renewed  life  to  this  docum^t 
hood  whose  mefknlng  has 

by  mindless  repetition. 
Red  Skeltons  career  mli^ors 

of    show    business — he's    pl4yed 

rlverboats.  tent  shows. 

vaudeville,  radio,  movies. 

Tlslon  season  finds  him  in 

the  star  of  a  weekly  series. 

an  exciting  story  of  success 

take  this  occasion  to  expree^ 

to  ua. 

Red  Skelton  prefers  to 

"one    of    America's    clowns 

there  la  no  finer.   We  regard 

friend  and  a  fellow  veterar 

dlnary  talent  has  been  an 

of  our  lives — through  our 

the  OI  mortgages,  the 

today.  The  laughter  he  brl^s 

antics    of    the    characters 

wholesome.   This    Is 

right  to  laugh  and  the  freeilom 

the  humorous  side  of  eveiitB 

of  ours. 

Rarely  is  the  serious  facfc 

Tealed.  We  share  this  privlldge 

we  recognize  the  man  belilnd 

a  famous,  beloved  entertainer 

aalute  the  President  and  thi  t 

ply  realBrmlng  his  faith  in 

leglance.      AMVETS     proudly 

Americanism  Award  to  Mr 
Presented  April  18,  1970. 


Resolution  bt  AMVE+S  Honorino 
Revekend  Hes^bch 


The  25th  Annual  Convention  of  AMVETS, 
assembled  In  Detroit.  Mlcilgan  on  August 
16.  1969  did  unanlmousljr]  resolve  that  Its 
Special  Silver  Helmet  Award  Is  presented 
to  Reverend  Theodore  M.  pesburgh,  C.S.C., 
"For  jarring  the  social  corjsclence  of  Amer- 
ica and  meeting  contemp^ary  problems  in 
a   fair   and   forthright   maaner." 

Reverend  Theodore  M.  &eaburgb,  CJS.C, 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
made  abundant  news  in  1969.  His  blunt  let- 
ter to  potential  student  demonstrators  was 
widely  hailed.  A  few  montUs  later,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  VS.  Commlssloti  on  Civil  Rights, 
be  Issued  a  thoughtful  Aatement  on  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

handling  of  school  desegregation  and  the 
passivism  which  has  engulfed  the  drive  for 
human  rights  and  dignity.  Father  Hesburgh 
described  the  root  of  the  malady  as:  "Tlie 
virulent  social  disease  Infecting  America — 
prejudice.  And  underneath  that.  Human 
pride." 

A  strong  leader  is  swayed  neither  by  un- 
thinking adoration  nor  by  hostile  crltlrism. 
Often,  his  path  is  lonely.  His  strength  comes 
only  from  personal  philosophy  and  con- 
science. In  Father  Hesburgh's  actions,  we 
see  a  man  more  concerned  for  the  future 
ol  his  country  than  for  himself — we  hall  his 
moral  courage. 

In  1945.  at  the  age  of  28.  Father  Hes- 
burgh joined  the  faculty  of  Notre  Dame 
where  he  served  as  chaplain  to  World  War 
II  veterans  on  campus.  Seven  years  later, 
Father  Hesburgh  was  appointed  the  16th 
president  of  Notre  Dame.  ( 

In  addition  to  heavy  responsibilities  as 
head  of  the  university.  Father  Hesburgh 
holds  a  number  of  Important  posts  in  the 
increasingly  Interrelated  areas  of  educa- 
tion, government,  public  affairs  and  science. 
He  has  served  on  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission under  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  and  was  appointed  Chair- 
man by  President  Nixon.  His  Interests  in- 
clude The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund,  and  the  Freedoms 
Foundation.  He  has  been  Identified  with 
the  "atoms  for  peace"  movement  since  Its 
inception  and  has  served  as  permanent  Va- 
tican City  representative  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna. 
An  early  supporter  of  the  Peace  Corps,  he 
was  Instrumental  In  establishing  the  first 
University  Peace  Corps  project.  His  tireless 
public  service  was  recognized  in  1964  when 
he  received  The  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  na- 
tion's highest  civilian  honor. 

AMVETS  are  proud  to  present  the  Special 
Silver  Helmet  Award  to  the  man  who  says 
what  must  be  spoken  and  does  what  must 
be  done — Reverend  Theodore  H.  Hesburgh, 
CSC. 
Presented  April  18,  1970,  Washington,  DC. 

Resolution  bt  AMVETS  Honoring  Hon. 

W.  J.  Brtan  Dobn 
The  asth  Annual  National  Convention  of 
AMVETS.  assembled  in  Detroit.  Michigan  on 
August  16.  1969  did  unanimously  resolve 
that  its  Congressional  Award  Is  presented  to 
The  Honorable  W.  J.  Bryan  Dom  "For  his 
unwavering  faith  In  the  heritage  of  America 
and  his  firm  leadership  In  veterans  affairs." 

W.  J.  Bryan  Dom  of  South  Carolina  took 
his  seat  In  Congress  In  January  1947  with 
a  freshman  class  that  Included  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Mr.  Dom 
came  to  Washington  with  the  promise  that 
his  office  would  always  be  open  to  veterans, 
servicemen  and  other  persons  having  prob- 
lems with  Federal  programs.  He  has  well 
^  kept  that  vow. 

Representative  Dorn  has  worked  hard  and 
effectively  for  veterans.  He  Is  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pension.  He  was  author  of 
the  Veteran's  Pension  and  Compensation  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1967  and  co-author  of 
the  Cold  War  OI  Bill  of  Rights  for  Viet 
Nam  veterans. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  Mr.  Dom  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for 
a  strong  America.  He  helped  create  the  Uni- 
fication Act  which  united  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  establUhed  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency. 
He  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  our  science  and 
space  program  and  champions  the  cause  of 
physical  fitness  programs. 

His  outspoken  support  for  the  heritage  of 
our  country  and  his  opposition  to  Commu- 
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nism.  led  the  late  Russian  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Vishlnsky.  In  a  speech  before  the 
United  Nations,  to  call  him  the  number 
one  enemy  of  Communism  In   America. 

Mr.  Dorn  is  a  ranking  member  of  the  pow- 
erful Public  Works  Committee.  He  Is  orga- 
nizer and  Secretary  of  the  House  Informal 
TexUle  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Steering  Committee. 

During  World  War  II.  Mr.  Dorn  was  serv- 
ing as  the  youngest  State  Senator  In  the 
history  of  South  Carolina.  He  resigned  his 
seat  to  volunteer  for  the  Army  Air  Corps 
where  he  served  three  and  one-half  years 
as  an  enlisted  man.  including  18  months  in 
the  European  theater.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  AMVETS  for  many  years. 

We  are  proud  to  present  the  AMVETS 
Congressional  Award  to  an  outstanding  leg- 
islator, gentleman,  and  concerned  citizen. 
United  States  Representotlve  W.  J.  Bryan 
Dorn. 

Presented  April  18.  1970.  Washington,  D.C. 

The  25th  Annual  National  Convention  of 
AMVETS,  Assembled  in  DETRorr,  Michigan 
ON    August    16.    1969    Did    Unanimously 
Resolve  That  Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chair- 
man,  United   States  Civil   Service   Com- 
mission,   BE    Honored    as    AMVETS    Civil 
Servant  of  the  Year  "In  Recoohition  of 
Outstanding  Leadership  and  Public  Serv- 
ice AS  A  Career  Employee  of  the  United 
States  Government." 
Robert  E.  Hampton  Is  the  chief  executive 
and  administrative  officer  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  His  leadership  and  de- 
cisions influence  the  careers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees throughout  the  land. 

Basically.  Bob  Hampton's  job  Is  people.  In 
this  sensitive  area  of  human  relations,  where 
the  Interpretation  of  laws  must  be  tempered 
with  compassion.  Commissioner  Hampton  is 
challenged  every  day.  He  meets  this  challenge 
well.  For  example.  In  speaking  about  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  program  he 
has  said:  "...  I  don't  think  It's  a  program — 
I  think  it's  a  state  of  mind,  a  bent  toward 
fairness,  impartlaUty,  compassion.  It  starts 
here — in  the  heart — not  with  what  we  write 
in  the  rules  and  regulations.  .  .  ." 

Commissioner  Hampton  served  In  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II  and  Is 
a  life  member  of  AMVETS.  Among  the  posi- 
tions he  has  held  during  his  Federal  career 
are:  Vice  Consul.  Munich.  Germany  with  the 
Department  of  State;  Staff  Assistant  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  As- 
sistant Deputy  for  Manpower,  Personnel  and 
Organization  for  the  Air  Force.  He  served 
as  Special  Assistant  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  and  continued  under  the 
Kennedy  Administration  until  he  became 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  In  1961  he  was  appointed  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commissioner;  last  year  he  was 
named  Chairman  by  President  Nixon. 

He    serves    with    dignity    and    honor.    We 
proudly     salute     Robert    E.     Hampton     as 
AMVETS  Civil  Servant  of  the  Year  1969. 
Presented  April  18,  1970,  Washington,  DC. 

The  25th  Annual  National  Convention  or 
AMVETS,  Assembled  in  DETRorr,  Michigan 
ON  August  16,  1969  did  Unanimously  Re- 
solve That  Its  REHASiLrrATioN  Award  be 
Presented  to  William  P.  McCahill  "In 
recognmon  of  the  tireless  enthusiasm. 
Understanding  ,  and  Compassion  With 
Which  He  Serves  the  President's  Com- 
mittee ON  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped." 

For  23  years.  Bill  McCahlll  has  been  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee. As  a  result,  handicapped  persons  have 
benefited.  But  how  do  you  measure  the  Im- 
pact of  one  man  on  a  special  community  of 
citizens? 

The  President's  Committee  Is  a  voluntary 
group  working  to  Increase  Job  opportunities 
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for  qualified  mentally  and  physically  handl- 
capiMd  workers.  Mr.  McCahlll  Is  Its  nucleus. 

He  is  a  journalist  and  has  utilized  the  tools 
of  his  trade  to  convince  employers  that,  truly, 
it's  good  business  to  hire  the  handicapped. 
He  has  carried  the  message  around  the  world. 
By  speaking,  by  writing  and  through  friendly 
persuasion  he's  made  It  a  lot  easier  for  handi- 
capped persons  to  get  a  job. 

The  list  of  Bill  McCahUl'8  civil  activities  Is 
long — and  it  tells  a  bit  about  the  man— for 
most  of  his  free  time  Is  spent  working  with 
other  groups  concerned  vrtth  the  health  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  human  race. 

During  World  War  n,  Mr.  McCahlll  was  a 
Marine.  Today  he  Is  a  Colonel  in  the  Reserve. 
He  is  author  of  Hit  the  Beach  and  Fint  to 
Fight  and  was  general  editor  of  The  U.S. 
Manne  Corps  Reserve — a  History,  1916-1966. 
He  has  long  been  a  member  of  AMVETS. 

His  work  has  been  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America;  the  People-to-People  Committee  for 
the  Handicapped;  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  the  National  Easter  Seal  Society. 

We  realise  that  no  award  can  surpass  the 
gratification  that  comes  from  spending  each 
day  vrorklng  on  behalf  of  handicapped  cttl- 
eens  but  we  want  to  express  our  thanks  to 
this  good  citizen  by  presenting  AMVETS  Re- 
hablUUtlon  Award  to  Mr.  William  P. 
McCahlll. 

Presented  April  18,  1970,  Washington,  D.C. 

Amvets  Past  National  Commanders  Assem- 
bles in   Detroit,   Micbioan  at  the  SSth 
Annuai.  National  Convention  on  Auavm 
16,  1969  Dn>  Unanimously  Resolve  That 
Past   National   Commanders'   Trophy   Be 
Presented  to  Joseph  R.  Sanson 
Twenty-four  years  ago  Joe  Sanson  Joined 
AMVETS,  Detroit  Post  33.  He  had  Just  been 
discharged  from  the  Army  after  serving  in 
the  European  Theater  of  Operations  where 
he   participated   in   the  campaigns   at   Nor- 
mandy. Northern  France,  the  Rhlneland  and 
Ardennes.  He  had  spent  many  months  aa  a 
patient  In  a  military  hospital. 

Time  passed  and  Joe  was  a  busy  man.  He 
attended  school  under  the  GJ.  BUI,  ad- 
vanced in  his  career,  and  worked  very  hard 
for  AMVETS. 

Professionally,  he  Is  a  Tax  Executive  in 
the  Wayne  County  Treasurer's  Office.  Volun- 
tarily, he  utilizes  his  financial  expertise  for 
the  benefit  of  veterans.  Joe  ts  well  known 
for  his  activities  with  the  Michigan  Veterans 
Facility,  a  state  home  for  veterans.  He  was 
appointed  to  Its  Board  of  Managers  in  1951 
and  has  been  reappointed  consecutively  every 
six  years  with  the  unanimous  confirmation 
of  the  State  Senate.  He  served  four  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  and  has  spearheaded 
the  budgetary  requests  of  the  Facility  be- 
fore the  State  Legislature  on  many  occasions. 
In  AMVETS,  the  work  of  Joe  Sanson  has 
contributed  to  the  stability  of  his  local  post, 
bis  state  department,  and  the  national  or- 
ganization. He  has  held  many  offices  on  all 
levels,  including  Post  Commander,  State 
Commander,  and  National  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman. To  each  he  brought  enthusiasm, 
leadership  and  lasting  benefits.  Through  it 
all  his  loyalty  to  Post  33  never  walvered.  For 
example,  he  became  the  Post  Service  Officer 
In  1956,  a  Job  which  requires  minute  knowl- 
edge of  veterans  legislation  and  Is  demand- 
ing of  time — today,  he  still  holds  the  posi- 
tion. 

Joe  Sanson  has  received  numerous  awards 
from  AMVETS.  At  the  1969  state  convention, 
his  department  expressed  gratitude  for  his 
years  of  service.  Tonight,  we  recognize  the 
efforts  expended  by  one  member  on  behalf 
of  veterans  and  the  cause  to  which  we  are 
dedicated.  All  of  us  Join  the  Past  National 
Commanders  In  this  tribute  to  the  AMVET 
of  the  Tear — Mr.  Joseph  Sanson  of  Michigan. 
Presented  April  18,  1070,  Washington, 
DC. 
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RESOLUTION  TO  END  THE  WAR 
IN    VIETNAM 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAHVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
1239,  a  resolution  to  hasten  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel from  Southeast  Asia. 

This  resolution  Is  in  no  way  intended 
as  a  criticism  of  President  Nixon's  rea- 
sons for  sending  American  troops  into 
Cambodia.  I  think  few  would  question  the 
President's  sincerity  in  his  explanation 
that  he  took  this  awjtion  to  protect  Amer- 
ican troops  and  safeguard  the  Vietnam- 
izatlon  program. 

On  the  contrary,  this  resolution  is  an 
attempt  to  help  President  Nixon  reach 
his  annoimced  goal  of  ending  the  war  in 
Indochina  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  a  candidate  in  1968,  the  President 
made  an  eloquent  case  for  withdraw- 
ing our  troops  quickly  from  Vietnam 
when  he  said: 

The  swift,  overwhelming  blow  that  would 
have  been  decisive  two  or  three  years  ago  !s 
no  longer  possible  today.  Instead,  we  fllnd 
that  we  have  been  locked  Into  a  massive, 
grinding  war  of  attrition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. And  now  that  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  CWef,  has  decided  to 
withdraw  from  the  war,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  to  insure  that 
as  few  Americans  as  possible  become 
casualties  from  now  on.  We  caimot  let 
the  war  of  attrition  continue. 

This  resolution  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  another  effort  to  shackle  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  must  all  realize  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  able  to  take  emergency  ac- 
tions without  informing  the  Congress 
until  those  actions  are  underway.  Surely 
no  one  entertains  the  Idea  that  the  535 
Members  of  Congress  are  capable  of  con- 
ducting a  war. 

But  when  the  President's  military  ac- 
tions result  in  the  creation  of  new  for- 
eign policy — and  particularly  when  those 
actions  are  not  in  response  to  an  emer- 
gency— then  the  Congress  has  its  own 
constitutional  responsibility  to  join  in 
the  shaping  of  that  policy.  This  congres- 
sional responsibility  is  Just  as  legitimate 
as  the  President's.  For  It  is  the  Congress 
which  appropriates  the  billions  of  dollars 
to  enable  the  President  to  execute  Ameri- 
can policy  abroad. 

I  would  hope  that  by  now,  any  Presi- 
dent would  realize  that  the  Congress 
must  take  an  active  part  in  planning  to 
bring  the  Vietnamese  war  to  a  close.  In 
fact,  I  think  any  President  should  seek 
whatever  assistance  the  Congress  could 
provide  him. 

The  war  in  Indochina  has  been  a  bur- 
den to  every  President  since  the  term  of 
President  Eisenhower.  This  does  not 
have  to  be  a  personal  war  for  President 
Nixon.  The  outcome  of  the  fighting  in 
Southeast  Asia  does  not  have  to  be  either 
a  shining  victory  or  a  personal  defeat 
for  him.  It  is  not  liis  war,  any  more  than 
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it  was  the  war  of  any  one  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. This  war  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  entire  Government  and  ulti- 
mately, of  the  American  people. 

I  think  we  in  the  Congress  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  share  with  the 
President  the  burden  of  this  war  by  help- 
ing him  to  achieve  his  own  announced 
goals.  Surely  the  question  of  whether  our 
men  will  continue  to  die  in  Southeast 
Asia  must  not  rest  on  the  prestige  of  any 
one  man. 

But  in  order  to  help  the  President,  we 
will  have  to  assert  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility in  the  area  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, an  area  where  the  Congress  has 
been  dormant  in  recent  years.  I  think 
one  of  the  reasons  for  that  dormancy  is 
that  too  few  have  shown  a  willingness  to 
compromise  on  what  has  become  for 
many  a  moral  issue  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  t>ecause  of  this  inflexibility — this 
belief  Uiat  if  a  bill  concerning  the  war 
Is  not  ideologically  pure,  it  is  reprehens- 
ible— I  do  not  think  we  should  be  sur- 
prised that  the  war  has  occupied  our 
energies  for  so  long. 

We  have  all  seen  the  proposals  to  im- 
mediately terminate  funds  for  the  war, 
without  careful  regard  for  the  safety  of 
American  troops.  Those  bills  have  rightly 
gotten  nowhere. 

And  we  have  also  seen  the  bills  call- 
ing for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
North  Vietnam,  bills  with  the  underlying 
intent  of  desolating  that  country.  I 
think  we  can  agree  that  the  time  for 
those  bills  is  past. 

I  did  not  choose  to  introduce  another 
uncompromising  bill.  This  resolution  is 
not  so  extreme  in  its  philosophy  that  it 
will  have  no  chance  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  House  and  Senate.  It  is  in- 
tended to  accommodate  both  sides :  those 
who  want  to  withdraw  from  Southeast 
Asia  tomorrow,  and  those  who  believe 
that  an  immediate  withdrawal,  under- 
taken by  the  Congress  over  the  Presi- 
dent's objections,  would  Jeopardize  the 
safety  of  our  troops  and  amoimt  to  a 
vote  of  "no  confidence"  in  our  Chief 
Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  easy  to  stand 
here  today  and  call  for  the  "immediate 
withdrawal"  of  American  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia.  The  people  of  my  district 
in  North  Carolina  are  as  tired  of  this  war 
as  any  people  in  the  United  States.  They 
recognize  what  it  has  cost  us  in  lives, 
disorder,  and  damage  to  the  economy. 

"Immediate  withdrawal"  would  be  an 
appealing  phrase  because  it  is  so  simple. 
But  like  the  President,  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  troops  can  be  withdrawn  both 
immediately  and  safely.  It  takes  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  move  400,000  men  and 
their  equipment  without  inviting  a  mili- 
tary disaster. 

My  constituents  recognize  this  reality, 
and  the  large  majority  of  them  seem  to 
support  the  President's  decision  to  invade 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  so  that  his 
Vietnamization  program  would  not  be 
endangered.  And  so  do  I,  although  I  must 
say  that  I  have  little  more  information 
about  the  Cambodian  situation  than  the 
administration  has  revealed  to  the  press. 
Throughout  the  last  3  weeks,  the  admin- 
istration has  informed  the  press  of  its 
decisions  before  it  sought  even  the  advice 
of  the  public's  reiM«sentatives. 
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Surely  the  Invasion  of  (Jambodia  was 
not  an  emergency  opera tim:  the  Com- 
munists had  retreated  from  their  bunk- 
ers long  before  the  Ameri<  an  and  allied 
advance  began.  They  knew  about  the  ad- 
ministration s  decision  be:  ore  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  <  id. 

My  constituents  also  do  not  want  the 
Congress  to  take  any  actidn  that  might 
threaten  the  lives  of  the  American  sol- 
diers who  are  still  in  Indo<  hina.  None  of 
us  here  does.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has 
lasted  for  nearly  10  years  and  has  cost 
us  more  than  47,000  hves  ai  id  325,000  cas- 
ualties. We  do  not  want  to  lose  thousands 
more  now  that  we  have  de  ;ided  to  with- 
draw. And  we  must  not  'orget  that  if 
our  troops  and  those  of  oui  allies  are  not 
fully  protected,  the  process  of  withdraw- 
ing from  Indochina  will  be  extremely 
dif&cult. 

However,  I  am  concern*  d  that  by  ex- 
panding the  war  into  another  country, 
the  United  States  might  ei  isily  be  drawn 
into  another  prolonged  wa  •  in  the  jungle 
of  Southeast  Asia.  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  was  sincere  when  he  said 
he  would  remove  all  Amtrican  soldiers 
from  Cambodia  by  June  38,  and  predict 
that  he  will  do  so.  But  I  an  i  not  sure  that 
it  will  not  become  necessary  to  attack 
another  Vietcong  sanctuary,  and  an- 
other, and  yet  more.  We  could  pursue  the 
Commimists  forever,  particularly  since 
there  is  little  chance  of  cohtaining  them 
behind  a  demilitarized  zone,  such  as  we 
accomplished  in  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  intro- 
duced today  is  directed  a1  this  concern. 
As  it  is  drafted,  it  would  g  uarantee  that 
the  war  can  expand  no  further  without 
the  approval  of  Congress,  Yet  it  would 
not  restrict  the  President  lis  Commander 
in  Chief  from  taking  necessary  military 
actions  to  protect  our  wiiidrawal.  And 
it  contains  a  special  procedure  so  that 
in  emergency  situations,  the  President 
could  act  quickly  and  seci  etly  while  the 
Congress  still  retained  coitrol  over  ex- 
pansions of  the  war. 

My  resolution  provides  that  by  next 
June  30,  1971 — 13  months  from  now— all 
American  troops  will  be  rttumed  to  the 
United  States.  It  also  provides  that  In 
accord  with  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment, no  appropriations  ^ay  be  spent 
for  military  operations  in  Cambodia  after 
June  30,  unless  an  emerge  ncy  arises  and 
the  President  requests  mo-e  funds.  Mili- 
tary assistance  to  Laos  wi  >uld  be  termi- 
nated after  December  31,  :  970.  That  last 
date  also  marks  the  poin;  when  futiu-e 
appropriations  for  the  wa :  in  Southeast 
Asia  must  be  used  for  the  p  urposes  of  safe 
withdrawal,  not  for  independent  offen- 
sive maneuvers  unrelated  1  o  a  real  enemy 
threat. 

Until  the  President  add-essed  the  Na- 
tion on  April  30,  I  was  reluctant  to  sup- 
port any  bill  that  would  fix  a  specific 
date  for  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  such  a  bill  might  foreclose  any 
chance  we  still  had  for  me  iningf ul  nego- 
tiations in  Paris. 

But  President  Nixon  himself  has  set  a 
precedent  for  naming  a  specific  date  by 
announcing  that  he  will  »emove  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Cambodia  by  the  end  of 
June.  I  think  if  we  can  ^t  one  date  to 
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leave  Cambodia,  we  can  set  another  to 
leave  all  of  Indochina.  And  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  asked  ourselves  whether,  in 
view  of  tlae  2  years  of  futility,  we  are 
clinging  to  a  false  hope  that  the  Paris 
negotiations  will  ever  be  productive. 

Thirteen  months,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
seem  like  a  short-time  schedule  for  re- 
moving American  soldiers  from  South- 
east Asia.  And  it  Is,  compared  to  Secre- 
tary Laird's  own  calculations,  which 
would  leave  some  280,000  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  as  late  as  next  May. 

But  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  has 
been  going  on  for  nearly  10  years.  My 
State  alone  has  lost  more  than  1.300  men, 
ninth  in  the  Nation.  Many  of  these  men 
were  draftees  who  were  sent  to  fight  after 
less  than  6  months  training  in  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  training  they  did  re- 
ceive was  designed  to  help  them  cope 
with  the  geography  of  South  Vietnam. 

If  we  can  send  our  own  men  to  Viet- 
nam with  less  than  6  months  of  prepa- 
ration, what  is  wrong  with  limiting  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  to  more  than 
twice  that  amount  of  time?  As  natives  of 
Indochina,  the  South  Vietnamese  pre- 
sumably should  adapt  to  jungle  warfare 
more  easily  than  Americans.  If  anything, 
it  should  take  less  time  to  train  them 
than  to  train  our  own  troops. 

I  think  if  the  South  Vietnamese  knew 
they  would  be  on  their  own  after  June  30, 
1971,  we  would  see  imparalleled  progress 
in  the  Vietnamization  program.  And  if 
there  was  still  no  real  progress — if  the 
Soutli  Vietnamese  Army  still  did  not  be- 
come motivated  despite  the  fact  that  we 
were  leaving — then  we  should  ask  our- 
selves another  question:  why  are  we 
there  in  the  first  place?  Why  are  we 
there,  if  the  South  Vietnamese  do  not 
regard  the  Vietcong  as  enemies  worth 
fighting?  As  President  Nixon  said  in  1968 
during  his  campaign : 

We  believe  deeply  In  our  ideas,  but  we 
believe  they  should  travel  on  their  own  power, 
not  on  the  power  of  our  arms. 

^  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  idea  of  "immediate  with- 
drawal," so  I  also  have  misgivings  about 
the  amendment  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  McGovern  and  others.  My 
misgivings  about  that  amendment  have 
deepened  in  recent  days  as  the  McGovern 
proposal  has  gained  support  and  become 
a  rallying  point  for  peace  groups  across 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  the 
drafting  of  legislation,  but  as  the  Mc- 
Govern amendment  is  now  worded,  I 
think  it  contains  serious  flaws. 

First,  the  McGovern  amendment  would 
restrict  the  Congress  to  one  of  two  al- 
ternatives in  Southeast  Asia:  either  of 
declaring  war,  or  of  doing  nothing.  I 
think  that  is  too  inflexible.  It  surprises 
me  that  those  who  are  so  anxious  to 
restrict  the  President  are  willing  to  box 
themselves  into  a  corner.  For  my  part,  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  reserve  the 
ability  to  take  Intermediate  steps  in 
Southeast  Asia  short  of  a  declaration  of 
war. 

In  drafting  the  resolution  I  introduced 
this  morning,  I  took  a  different  approach. 
Instead  of  a  flat  declaration  of  war,  the 
Congress  could  act  by  joint  resolution. 
And  if  a  real  emergency  occurred  during 
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the  withdrawal — if.  for  example,  the 
President  again  found  it  necessary  to 
enter  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries — then 
a  majority  of  a  new  Select  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  War  in  Southeast  Asia  could 
meet  in  executive  session  and  approve 
whatever  temporai-y  expansion  of  the 
war  the  President  found  necessary  for  a 
safe  withdrawal.  If  that  meant  returning 
to  Cambodia  after  June  30,  the  commit- 
tee could  authorize  such  an  action  and 
the  Congress  would  not  be  forced  to  de- 
clare war. 

Some  may  question  this  provision  be- 
cause it  places  the  chairmen  of  certain 
authorization  committees  and  the  two 
majority  leaders  in  the  role  of  approving 
appropriations.  I  include  it  because  I 
think  the  Congress  should  have  discre- 
tion over  future  expansions  of  the  war, 
but  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  act  quick- 
ly and  secretly  in  an  emergency.  If  there 
is  another  procedure  which  would  better 
accomplish  both  of  these  aims,  I  would 
be  receptive  to  it.  I  only  think  we  need 
a  procedure  more  flexible  than  Senator 
McGovern 's. 

To  be  sure,  if  the  McGovern  amend- 
ment were  adopted  and  an  emergency 
situation  arose,  the  Congress  could  re- 
peal his  amendment  and  then  take  what- 
ever action  it  found  necessary.  But  that 
would  require  a  delay  that  might  be 
deadly  to  a  safe  withdrawal.  And  I  see 
little  to  gain  by  enacting  an  amendment 
with  language  so  narrow  that  it  will  later 
have  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  McGovern  resolution 
would  also  virtually  tie  the  President's 
hands  in  providing  emergency  assistance 
to  South  Vietnamese  efforts  to  protect 
our  withdrawal.  As  the  amendment  is 
now  drawn,  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
would  be  available  "in  amounts  and  for 
purposes  speciflcally  authorized  by  the 
Congress." 

Suppose  an  emergency  occurred  in 
which  our  withdrawal  was  endangered 
because  of  a  shortage  of  supplies  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  Under  the  Mc- 
Govern amendment,  the  President  would 
need  a  special  appropriation  in  order  to 
help  them.  I  think  that  in  this  respect, 
the  McGovern  amendment  is  simply  too 
inflexible  for  safety. 

If  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  were 
ever  threatened  by  such  an  inflexibility, 
it  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  President 
asserted  his  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief  and  overrode  this  section.  And 
then  the  constitutional  crisis  would  be- 
gin. 

The  resolution  I  introduced  today  is 
more  flexible.  It  provides  that  appropria- 
tions may  be  spent  for  military  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  "for  purposes 
authorized  by  the  Congress."  Not  in 
speciflc  amounts,  but  for  purposes.  The 
President  then  would  be  able  to  take 
such  emergency  actions  in  supplying 
South  Vietnam  as  he  foimd  necessary. 
His  constitutional  power  as  Commander 
in  Chief  would  not  be  impaired. 

Senator  McGovern's  amendment  wotild 
also  prohibit  our  furnishing  any  "de- 
fense articles"  to  Cambodia  without  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  I  think  that, 
too,  is  unrealistic.  In  the  future,  the 
United  States  might  well  be  in  a  position 
when  It  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
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to  supply  arms  to  any  nation— whether 
it  be  Cambodia,  or  some  other  country. 
In  the  resolution  I  introduced  this  morn- 
ing, arms  supplies  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Many  liberals  may  disagree  with  me 
on  this  point,  as  may  many  of  the  uni- 
versity students  and  faculty  members 
who  have  come  to  Washington  in  the 
past  10  days.  We  will  simply  have  to  dis- 
agree. I  am  not  prepared  for  the  United 
States  to  retreat  into  isolationism,  and 
I  do  not  think  my  district  is  prepared  for 
such  a  retreat,  either. 

Nor  would  my  resolution  bar  all  Amer- 
ican advisers  from  Southeast  Asia.  I 
think  it  would  be  unrealistic  for  us  to 
think  that  by  enacting  a  resolution,  all 
intelligence  activity  in  Indochina  would 
cease.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  limited  members  of 
advisers  in  Southeast  Asia  would  not  be 
desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  this  is  an 
unreasonable  resolution.  It  was  drafted 
as  a  compromise  on  an  issue  where  com- 
promise has  been  noticeably  absent  in 
recent  years. 

This  resolution  gives  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  more  than  twice  the  time 
to  prepare  their  native  soldiers  for  self- 
defense  as  we  allot  to  our  own  troops. 
It  would  permit  offensive  operations  in 
Vietnam  to  continue  for  7  more  months 
as  a  prelude  to  withdrawal. 

The  resolution  does  not  tie  President 
Nixon's  hands  as  Commander  in  Chief 
and  leaves  him  great  latitude  in  conduct- 
ing military  operations  guaranteed  to 
protect  our  withdrawal.  That  is  what  the 
President  himself  has  said  he  wants  to  do. 

This  resolution  does  not  place  the  Con- 
gress in  the  restrictive  position  of  being 
forced  to  declare  war  or  else  do  nothing. 
It  is  flexible  in  the  amounts  of  military 
aid  we  can  give  South  Vietnam  during 
the  withdrawal.  It  has  a  special  provi- 
sion for  dealing  with  emergency  situa- 
tions that  would  enable  the  President  to 
act  quickly  to  protect  our  troops,  even  if 
that  meant  a  temporary  expansion  of  the 
war.  But  the  Congress  would  retain  dis- 
cretion over  such  expansions. 

Most  of  all,  this  bill  would  insure  that, 
whenever  the  military  actions  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  re- 
sulted In  the  creation  of  new  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  Congress  would  be  a  party  to  the 
determination  that  a  new  foreign  policv 
was  needed. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  would 
do  much  to  lift  the  awful  burden  of  this 
war  from  President  Nixon.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  outcome  of  the  war  from  be- 
coming a  personal  defeat  or  victory — 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Vietnamese  war  should  rest 
on  any  one  man.  It  is  the  war  of  all  of 
us,  and  we  have  a  responslbihty  to  help 
President  Nixon  reach  the  goals  which 
he  has  announced  that  he  wants  to  at- 
tain. We  must  all  work  together  in  the 
coming  months  and  devote  all  our  ener- 
gies to  bringing  our  troops  home  safely. 
House  Joint  Resohttion  1239 

A  resolution  to  hasten  the  safe  withdrawal 
of  American  military  personnel  from  South- 
east Asia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  Questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  extent  of  American  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia,  aad 

Whereas,  The  authority  of  the  President 
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to  wage  war  under  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution, Public  Law  88-408,  Is  In  doubt,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  assure  the 
safe  and  rapid  withdrawal  of  American  mili- 
tary personnel  from  Southeast  Asia  without 
expanding  or  prolonging  the  conflict. 

Now  therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  unless 
pursuant  to  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress on  or  after  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, no  part  of  any  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  any  Act  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  Vietnam  after  IDecember  31,  1970, 
for  any  purpose  arising  from  military 
conflict; 

Provided.  That  funds  may  be  expended  as 
required  for  the  safe  and  systematic  return 
of  all  American  military  personnel  to  the 
tJnlted  States,  the  termination  of  United 
States  military  operations,  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  for  purposes 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  the  arrangement  of  asylum  for 
Vietnamese  who  might  be  physically  endan- 
gered by  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces; 

And  further  Provided,  That  the  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  military  personnel  shall 
be  completed  no  later  than  June  30,  1971, 
unless  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  ap- 
proves a  finding  by  the  President  that  an 
additional  stated  period  of  time  is  required 
to  Insure  the  safety  of  such  personnel  during 
the  withdrawal  process. 

Unless  pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress  on  or  after  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  any  Act  shall  be  expended 
after  December  31,  1970,  to  furnish  to  Laos 
any  military  assistance,  or  to  support  mili- 
tary operations  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  in  or  over  Laos. 

There  is  hereby  established  a  select  Joint 
Committee  on  the  War  in  Southeast  Asia 
(hereafter  called  the  "Committee"),  whose 
membership  shall  consist  of:  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate;  the  Chairman 
and  ranlcing  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations;  and  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  shall 
approve  a  finding  by  the  President  that  such 
funds  are  required  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
American  and  allied  military  personnel  dur- 
ing the  withdrawal  process,  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  any  Act  shall 
be  expended  after  June  30,  1970,  to  furnish 
to  Cambodia  any  military  assistance,  or  to 
support  military  operations  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  country  in 
or  over  Cambodia. 

Upon  notice  by  the  President  to  the  two 
Majority  Leaders  that  further  assistance  to 
Cambodia  is  required,  the  Committee  shall 
meet  in  executive  session  to  consider  the 
President's  finding.  In  its  considerations,  the 
Committee  may  make  such  use  of  the  staS 
and  facilities  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  AtTairs,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  as  it  deems  necessary. 
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HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

^     Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Army  has 
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prepared  and  distributed  an  analysis  of 
the  recently  published  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Armed  Force — the  Gates  Com- 
mission. The  AUSA  paper  is  entitled 
"Protecting  the  Free  Society"  and  is  a 
concise  presentation  of  both  the  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  aspects  of  the  all- 
volimteer  proposal. 

After  weighing  all  factors  involved, 
the  AUSA  study  concludes  that  the  all- 
volunteer  Armed  Force  proposal  is  not 
feasible  vmder  current  circumstances. 
The  Army  association  has  made  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  Therefore,  I  am  inserting 
the  text  in  the  Record  and  commend  it 
for  consideration: 

Protecting  the  Pbee  Society 
introduction 

Almost  since  the  inception  of  warfare,  the 
problem  of  how  to  obtain  manpower  for  the 
fighting  forces  has  been  a  real  bone  of  con- 
tention. Impressment,  lotteries,  universal 
military  service,  selective  service,  hiring  sub- 
stitutes and  All-Volunteer  systems  have  all 
been  tried  In  a  variety  of  forms  but  none  has 
produced  a  system  that  both  meets  the  need 
and  satisfies  the  participants. 

This  subject  has  most  recently  come  under 
scrutiny  again  as  a  result  of  the  recently 
published  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force — 
popularly  known  as  the  Gates  Commission. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  Gates  Commission,  it  had  its 
genesis  in  some  remarks  prepared  for  a 
campaign  speech  of  President  Nixon's  which 
was  aired  on  radio  on  17  October  1968.  He 
said  in  part: 

"A  system  of  compulsory  service  that  ar- 
bitrarily selects  some  and  not  others  simply 
cannot  be  squared  with  our  whole  concept 
of  liberty.  Justice  and  equality  under  the 
law.  .  .  .  The  inequity  stems  from  one  simple 
fact — that  some  of  our  young  people  are 
forced  to  spend  two  years  of  their  lives  in 
the  Nation's  defense  while  others  are  not.  It 
Is  not  as  much  the  way  they  are  selected  that 
is  wrong,  as  it  Is  the  fact  of  selection.  .  .  . 
The  military  services  are  the  only  employers 
today  who  don't  have  to  compete  In  the  Job 
market." 

Following  Mr.  Nixon's  inauguration  he  an- 
nounced on  27  March  1969,  the  creation  of 
a  Presidential  Commission  to  be  chaired  by 
Thomas  8.  Gates,  Jr.,  the  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  which  would  "develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  eliminating  conscription 
and  moving  toward  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force." 

At  the  same  time  the  Gates  Commission 
was  beginning  its  work,  the  President  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  undertake 
a  similar  study  of  the  actions  within  the 
Department  that  would  be  required  to  reach 
the  same  All- Volunteer  goal.  The  DOD  group 
was  known  as  the  Project  Volunteer  Com- 
mittee. Each  of  the  services  bad  a  subordi- 
nate study  group  feeding  their  views  into  the 
Project  Volunteer  Committee.  The  Project 
Volunteer  Committee  has  not  issued  a  pub- 
lic report. 

In  1967  two  blue-ribbon  panels  under- 
took exhaustive  studies  that  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  feasibUity  of  an  All-Volunteer 
Armed  Force  and  what  improvements  should 
be  made  In  the  methods  of  procuring  mili- 
tary manpower. 

One  of  these  was  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service — 
a  group  of  20  distinguished  citizens,  headed 
by  Burke  Marshall,  which  concluded  that 
an  All-Volunteer  Force  was  not  feasible  or 
desirable. 

The  second  1967  study  group  was  the 
Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on  Military  Man- 
power Procurement  which  was  set  up  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of    Representatives.    Retired    Army    General 
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Mark  Clark  was  the 
tingulshed    group    of   eight 
business   leaders.    Even 
group    rejected    the 
Volunteer  Armed  Force. 

In  the  Interim,  several 
nUttees  have  delved  deeply 
and  major  draft  reforms  bafe 

This  excerpt  from  the 
Marshall    Committee's 
the  problem : 

•'.  .  .  the  necessity  to  se 
of  manpower  procurement 
sure  the  Armed  Forces'  ability 
men  they  need,  under  any 
protect  the  nation's  security 
commitments,  and  at  the  sai 
as  uniformly  and  equitably 
due  regard  for  the  problemi 
of  the  Individual  Into  who^e 
Intrude". 

Proponents   of   the   All- 
Force  including  the  Gates 
vance  some  arguments  with 
be  little  quarrel. 

As  President  Nixon  polnttd 
never  been  able  to  devise  a 
scrlptlon  that  was  completel  i 
cerned.  It  is  unlikely  that 
though  Selective  Service 
almost  constant  review  and 

If  it  were  feasible  to  have 
Force  it  almost  certainly 
effective  as  the  pipeline  of 
duced  and  concurrently  th  s 
head.  Up  to  a  point,  an  AH 
should  be  a  more  efficient 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
trained  Armed  Force  than  w( 

There  can  be  little  questlc  n 
tlon  Is  an  invasion  of  the 
the  young  men  being 
million  young  men  have, 
drafted  for  duty  to  the 
have  borne  this  Invasion 
with  surprising  goodwill 
small  complaint. 

We    agree    also   with    the 
Gates  Commission  that  an 
tem.    maintaining    the 
qviallty,  would  be  manned 
ly  the  same  ethnic 
uals  as  are  In  the  service 

We    heartily    endorse 
strong  fundamental 
need  to  maintain  and  lmpr< 
ne«s,    dignity,    and    status 
Forces." 

We    strongly    support 
view  that  material  increases 
tlon  ajre  overdue  in  our 
Commission    Is    abeolutely 
phaslzlng  the  needs  for 
variety  of  phases  of  career 

There  are.  however,  some 
mental   disagreement  with 
mission's  recommendations 
enumerate. 

First  and  foremost,  is  the 
tlon   wUl   the   All-Voluntee  • 
We  don't  think  so — for  sev 
there  Is  nothing  In  our 
that   Congress  will 
the  very  sizeable 
required  to  do  all  things 
tract    volunteers    In    the 
Secondly,  It  Just  isn't  reallstjlc 
the  expanding  manpower 
Reserve   Forces   could   evei 
on  a  volunteer  basis.  We  cai , 
Force  units  manned  at  less 

The  Gates  Commission 
that  the  Selective  Service 
a  stand-by  basis  not  to  be 
out   the  consent  of 
debate."  Considering  the 
lie    debate    surrounding 
legislation  this  would  have 
a  very  risky  recommendatlo  i 
not  support. 
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The  Committee's  recommendation  that  the 
standby  draft  system  be  establlsbed  by  30 
June  1971  is  most  unrealistic.  We  support 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  view,  "The  tran- 
siuon  to  an  All-Volunteer  Force  must,  of 
course,  be  bandied  cautiously  and  respon- 
si'oly  so  that  our  national  security  is  fully 
maintained."  Also,  we  feel  his  objective  of 
getting  to  zero  draft  calls  under  the  present 
Selective  Service  System  is  eminently  more 
practical  and  desirable  than  undertaking  the 
risky  course  toward  an  All-Volunteer  Force. 

The  cost  figures  advanced  by  the  Gates 
Commission  appear  to  us  to  tie  seriously  un- 
derstated and  fail  to  Include  many  of  the 
costs  of  improving  career  attractiveness 
which  the  Commission  feels  are  necessary  if 
sufficient  volunteers  are  to  be  attracted.  When 
these  additional  figures  are  Included  they  ex- 
ceed the  Commission's  cost  estimates  sub- 
stantially. 

It  seems  to  \is  that  the  approach  to  the 
Reserve  Forces  manning  problems  as  out- 
lined by  the  Commission  is  not  In  keeping 
with  our  national  defense  needs  nor  Is  their 
recommended  course  of  action,  in  fact,  feasi- 
ble or  desirable. 

We  have  some  thoughts  also  in  rebuttal  to 
the  Commission's  philosophy  expressed  in 
this  statement: 

'A  return  to  an  All-Volunteer  Force  will 
strengthen  our  freedoms,  remove  an  inequity 
now  imposed  on  the  expression  of  the  pa- 
triotism that  has  never  been  lacking  among 
our  youth,  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  enhance  their  dignity.  It  is 
the  system  for  maintaining  standing  forces 
that  minimizes  government  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  determine 
his  own  life  in  accord  with  bis  values." 

As  the  Commission  so  rightly  points  out 
elsewhere  in  its  report,  the  vast  majority  of 
those  now  serving  are  volunteers  and  have 
had  the  full  opportunity  to  express  their 
patriotism,  as  did  those  who  had  to  be 
drafted.  Government  Interferes  with  our  free- 
doms in  a  variety  of  ways — laws  and  regula- 
tions— taxes  and  civic  responsibility — and 
some  of  these  invasions  are  considered  by 
many  to  be  far  more  onerous  than  the  draft. 
But  this  is  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  our 
liberty  under  a  democratic  system  which 
Winston  Churchill  has  described  as  "the 
worst  form  of  government  except  for  the 
alternatives." 

That  young  men  be  permitted.  In  time  of 
national  need,  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
particular  conflict  is  to  their  liking  seems  to 
us  to  be  sheer  folly.  Even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  ovu*  manpower  procurement  problems 
starting  with  the  Revolution  would  suggest 
that  to  the  young  man  of  draft  age  the  most 
unpopular  war  is  the  present  one  in  which 
his  life  might  be  endangered. 

PAT 

The  Gates  Commission  has  made  two  kinds 
of  pay  reconunendallons : 

1.  Those  requiring  Implementation  prior  to 
or  concomitant  with  the  transition  to  an 
All- Volunteer  Force.  These  would  include: 
increased  basic  pay;  extension  of  skill  differ- 
ential pay  to  men  In  the  first  two  years  of 
service;   and  an  Increase  in  hostile  fire  pay. 

2.  Those  the  committee  considers  equally 
necessary  for  reasons  of  equality  and  effi- 
ciency but  not  primarily  essential  to  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  These  would  Include  the 
development  of  a  military  salary  system  com- 
parable to  that  In  the  civilian  sector,  In- 
cluding the  substitution  of  cash  for  some 
benefits  that  are  now  provided  in  kind.  The 
modification  of  the  present  retirement  sys- 
tem, including  the  Introduction  of  vesting. 

In  this  immediate  examination,  we  shall 
restrict  our  comments  primarily  to  those  rec- 
ommendations which  the  Commission  felt 
were  fairly  essential  to  move  promptly 
toward  a  volunteer  system.  Later  on  we  shall 
discuss  some  of  the  points  mentioned  in  2 
above. 
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The  Commission  started  with  an  assump- 
tion that  there  would  be  an  across-the-board 
B'^o  Increase  in  basic  pay  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel effective  1  July  1970.  From  this  point 
the  Commission  then  made  these  specific 
recommendations : 

1.  Raise  the  average  level  of  basic  pay  for 
enlisted  military  personnel  in  the  first  two 
years  of  service  from  $180.00  a  month  to 
$315.00  a  month  effective  1  July  1970. 

2.  The  basic  pay  of  officers  In  the  first  two 
years  of  service  be  raised  from  an  average 
level  of  $428.00  per  month  to  $578.00  per 
month. 

On  a  percentage  basis  the  Commission's 
recommendations  and  assumptions  for  pny 
increases  are  as  follows: 

67^^^  for  1st  term  EM*. 

14';  for  2d  term  EM*. 

36 Tr  for  officers  In  flj^t  3  years  of  service*. 

8%  for  all  other  ranks. 

If  the  Committee's  recommendations  for 
pay  Increase  only  are  put  into  effect,  they 
would  entail  a  budget  Increase  of  an  esti- 
mated 3.3  billion  for  the  following: 

Basic  pay  increase   (billion) 2.68 

Proficiency    pay .21 

Reserve  pay  increase .15 

Additional  medical  corps  expense .  12 

Recruiting,  ROTC  and  mlsc .08 

Total   — - 3.24 

The  Committee  computes  that  about  540 
million  of  this  budget  increase  would  be  re- 
ttxmed  to  the  Treasury  In  the  form  of  In- 
come tax  collections  so  that,  in  fact,  this  pay 
portion  of  their  recommendation  is  an  actuaJ 
net  Increase  In  military  costs  of  only  2.7 
bllUon. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations for  increases  in  basic  pay  and 
then  later  on  in  the  context  of  other  career 
compensation  required,  discuss  Its  longer 
range  recommendations. 

First  of  all,  AUSA  strongly  supports  the 
B'"c  across-the-board  pay  Increase.  It  Is  es- 
sential almost  at  once  to  keep  military  pay 
from  falling  any  further  behind  pay  in  the 
civilian  sector.  So  this  Increase  for  all  is 
needed. 

We  agree  also  with  the  Commission  In  Its 
view  that  those  in  the  earliest  years  of  serv- 
ice both  officer  and  enlisted  are  deserving  of 
the  substantial  Increases  which  have  been 
recommended.  Certainly  the  adoption  of 
these  Increases  will  Improve  the  attractive- 
ness of  service  and  should  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers. 

The  Commission  has  made  some  assump- 
tion and  estimates  that  appear  to  us  to  re- 
quire considerable  testing  before  acceptance. 
For  example,  consider  their  linear  mathe- 
matical equation  which  states,  "a  10  percent 
increase  In  the  current  value  of  first  term 
military  compensation  will  result  In  an  in- 
crease of  about  12.5  percent  In  the  voluntary 
enlistment  rate  from  the  17  to  21  year  old 
clTlllan  population." 

This  says  in  effect  that  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  Increase  the  pay  and  adequate  volunteer 
enlistments  will  be  forthcoming.  We  suggest 
that  the  situation  is  more  complex.  If  it  were 
purely  a  matter  of  pay,  how  Is  It  that  the 
D.C.  Metropolitan  Police  Force  cannot  fill  its 
ranks  with  personnel  of  very  similar  stand- 
ards at  a  starting  pay  scale  of  $8,500.00  per 
year  vs.  the  $3,750.00  plus  room,  board,  medi- 
cal care  and  uniforms  per  year  which  the 
Commission  has  recommended  for  military 
entrants? 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Senate's  Judiciary 
Committee  put  the  problem  this  way,  "Staff- 
ing the  military  establishment  Is  not  a  typical 
employment  problem,  because  of  the  singular 
circumstance  that  fighting  may  be  part  of  the 
Job."  For  many,  even  the  hostile  fire  pay 
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of  $200.00  per  month  which  the  Commission 
has  recommended  will  not  make  service  that 
attractive  since  It  is  "restricted  to  those  who 
In  the  course  of  their  duties  are  regularly 
exposed  to  hostile  fire  and  then  only  for 
the  period  of  such  exposure". 

Allied  with  this  concern  is  the  problem  of 
the  Inequality  of  hardships  amongst  the 
services  and  even  within  the  services.  Pre- 
sumably volunteers  will  be  permitted  to 
select  the  service  of  their  choice  and  probably 
the  branch  they  desire  within  that  service. 
The  Commission  recommends  "an  expansion 
of  the  current  program  whereby  enlistees  are 
permitted  to  specify  their  choice  of  occupa- 
tion as  a  condition  of  enlistment".  If  that 
be  true,  the  Army  and  Marines  will  continue 
to  be  the  least  popular.  Consider  these  cas- 
ualty figures  from  the  Korean  War — which 
are  being  pretty  well  validated  In  Vietnam: 

Army  (Infantry  84";  ) 27,604 

Marines 4,267 

Air  Force. — 1,  200 

Navy 458 

Total    33,629 

In  the  draft  calls  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
filct  only  the  Army  and  occasionally  the 
Marines  have  had  to  rely  on  Selective  Service 
to  fill  their  quotas. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  while  pay  will  have 
an  Important  bearing  on  our  ability  to  attract 
volunteers  some  scheme  not  covered  by  the 
Committee's  recommendations  will  have  to 
be  found  to  fill  the  ranks  of  those  who  must 
close  with  the  enemy  on  the  battlefield  and 
defeat  him.  In  the  current  vernacular,  that's 
what  it's  all  about. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  entering 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  and  have  not 
discussed  the  very  serious  problems  of  reten- 
tion. This  plays  an  Important  part  in  an 
evaluation  of  the  Commission's  report  since 
many  of  its  recommendations  are  based  on 
a  low  rate  of  personnel  turnover  both  to 
reduce  manpower  requirements  and  costs.  We 
shall  return  to  this  when  we  discuss  other 
forms  of  compensation  but  we  suggest  that 
beyond  the  8'"o  across-the-board  Increases 
already  Included  in  this  plan,  that  military 
pay  scales  generally  are  well  behind  those 
of  their  civilian  counterparts  even  when  you 
translate  present  pay  and  allowances  and 
other  emoluments  Into  a  salary  basis  such 
as  the  Hubbell  Committee  recommended  and 
which  the  Gates  Commission  most  strongly 
endorses.  We  feel  therefore  the  amounts  rec- 
ommended for  pay  alone  are  too  low  to 
accomplish  the  objectives. 

We  shall  discuss  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations on  the  Reserve  Forces  later  on 
'  In  this  paper  but  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  pure  pay  a  few  observations  are  appro- 
priate. The  Commission's  basic  recommenda- 
tion concerning  Reserve  drill  pay  Is  to  In- 
crease it  significantly  In  the  lower  grades 
(up  to  $2.50  per  hour  from  about  $1.00  an 
hour  now)  and  lesser  amounts  In  the  higher 
grades.  For  an  individual  in  the  6th  year  of 
service,  the  current  point  for  Initial  reenllst- 
ment,  pay  would  be  increased  about  eCc  over 
what  It  Is  now.  The  Committee's  efforts  here 
were  to  Improve  the  position  of  Reserve  drill 
pay  compared  to  other  part  time  employment 
compensation.  To  the  extent  this  will  affect 
volunteer  enlistments  and  reenllstments  In 
the  Reserve  Forces  this  is  a  sound  move. 
However,  the  Commission  points  out  that 
surveys  indicate  that  as  many  as  75rc  of  the 
enlisted  personnel  on  their  first  enlistment 
in  the  Reserve  Forces  are  there  because  of 
draft  motivation.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these 
comparatively  modest  pay  Increases  would 
attract  anywhere  near  enough  people  to  meet 
this  requirement  If  the  draft  were  stopped. 

We  shall  not  comment  to  any  extent  on 
the  Commission's  discussion  of  the  con- 
scription of  physicians.  They  are  quite  un- 
decided as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued 
In  this  troublesome  area.  They  have  made 
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some  pay  increase  suggestions,  not  funded  In 
their  cost  figures,  which  would  give  a  first 
year  doctor  $12,834.00  per  year  Increasing  to 
$39,995  at  22  years  service.  They  Indicate  that 
the  reduction  in  forces  now  going  on  plus 
the  medical  students  already  committed  to 
military  service  gives  more  time  to  study  the 
problem  and  to  do  some  experimenting.  We 
ag^ee — and  point  out  that  it  will  also  be 
necessary  to  keep  a  viable  Selective  Service 
System  going  until  this  and  other  problems 
are  proven  to  be  solved. 

We  subscribe  to  the  Commission's  opening 
statement  in  their  chapter  on  Compensation: 

"Pay  Is  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  has  not 
been  the  primary  motivating  force  for  Join- 
ing or  remaining  in  the  military  services.  A 
sense  of  duty,  a  desire  for  adventure  or  travel, 
society's  esteem  for  the  military  service,  a 
desire  for  training,  the  quality  of  military 
life  and  the  general  conditions  of  military 
service — all  affect  an  individual's  decisions." 
We  agree — that's  why  we  question  the  linear 
mathematical  equation  the  Commission  has 
used.  That's  why  we  think  its  cost  estimates 
are  unreallstlcally  low  since  the  only  cost 
that  they  have  funded  Is  for  the  basic  pay 
Increases.  The  general  conditions  of  military 
service  and  the  quality  of  military  life  need 
serious  upgrading  and  this  too  will  cost  con- 
siderable sums — as  will  other  needed  Im- 
provements. 

OTHER    COMPENS.4TION 

If.  as  the  Commission  has  suggested,  pay 
may  not  even  be  the  primary  motivating 
force  for  Joining  or  remaining  In  the  military 
service,  what  then  Is  being  proposed  to  Im- 
prove other  areas  of  compensation  that  help 
affect  these  decisions?  The  Commission  has 
not  made  concrete  recommendations  on  some 
of  these  key  problems. 

The  Commission  has  strongly  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  so-called  "salary  plan"  of 
pay  for  the  Armed  forces.  This  would  give 
military  pay  more  visibility  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  pay  motivates.  It  should  be  more 
efficient  In  attracting  and  retaining  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Commission  believes  that  It  would  be 
equitable  and  desirable  to  give  officers  and 
enlisted  men  the  same  vested  retirement 
rights  that  civil  service  employees  currently 
have.  This  would  involve  increasing  miUtary 
pay  sufficiently  to  enable  military  personnel 
to  contribute  6>/3Tc  of  their  salaries  annually 
to  their  retirement  account  without  any  loss 
in  net  income.  I  would  introduce  partial  vest- 
ing after  5  years  of  service  and  a  reduction  in 
the  retirement  income  available  in  the  years 
prior  to  approximately  the  25th  year  of  serv- 
ice In  most  cases.  The  Commission  did  not, 
however.  Include  the  costs  of  this  part  of 
any  pay  raise  In  their  estimates  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  Volunteer  Force  scheme. 

The  Conunlsslon  decided  against  recom- 
mending general  Increases  in  such  benefits 
as  housing,  educational  programs,  depend- 
ent medical  and  dental  care  and  other  items 
they  refer  to  as  "income  In  kind".  They  be- 
lieve that  Instead  Individuals  In  the  military 
should  be  compensated  In  cash  for  these. 
However,  no  provision  for  funding  or  specific 
reconunendatlon  for  providing  for  these  most 
important  areas  was  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion. This  Is  another  reason  why  we  feel 
their  cost  estimates  are  so  fundamentally 
understated. 

The  whole  area  of  housing,  education,  ade- 
quate medical  and  dental  care  are  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  is  evident  in  the  Com- 
mission's report.  For  along  with  pay.  among 
the  tangible  rewards,  these  areas  have  as 
much  to  do  with  Job  satisfaction  and  reten- 
tion as  almost  any  other  factors.  Certainly 
nothing  contributes  more  to  family  well- 
being  than  these  vital  areas. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  said  it  this  way 
In  his  FY  71  Posture  Statement: 

"We  should  Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, both  military  and  civilian,  to  ensure 
a  high  degree  of  professionalism  and  tech- 
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nical  competence  through  the  Department 
of  Defense." 

"We  should  reduce  the  Inherent  personal 
and  family  hardships  of  military  service  life 
by  providing  among  other  things:  (a)  rea- 
sonable sharing  of  the  risks  of  combat:  (b) 
quality  education  in  overseas  dependent 
schools:  (c)  adequate  housing  for  all  person- 
nel without  discrimination,  and  (d)  quality 
medical  care  with  efficiency." 

"Despite  budget  reductions  for  almost  all 
DOD  activities,  the  Department  has  not  cut 
back  Its  request  for  4.800  units  for  family 
housing  for  FY  1970.  Moreover,  we  are  re- 
questing funds  lor  the  construction  of  an- 
other 8.000  units  for  FY  1971.  This  program 
represents  an  increase  of  67  percent  over  FY 
1970  and  86  percent  over  the  average  annual 
family  housing  construction  program  for  the 
previous  four  years," 

"I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  Increase  our 
efforts  to  upgrade  housing  conditions  for 
military  personnel.  The  provision  of  satis- 
factory housing  for  our  servicemen  and  their 
families  is  a  key  factor  In  career  motivation 
and  retention  and  contributes  substantially 
to  Improved  morale  within  the  Armed 
Forces." 

One  of  the  more  puzzling  contradictions 
In  the  whole  Commission  report  stems  from 
its  stated  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
quality  of  military  life  needs  to  be  Improved 
generally  if  it  is  to  attract  and  retain  good 
people,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  recom- 
mend against  general  Increases  in  the  very 
sectors  which  would  materially  enhance  the 
quality  of  military  life.  This  it  seems  to  us 
Is  a  fundamental  weakness  in  the  report. 

Surveys  suggest  that  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  young  men  and  women  en- 
list In  the  Armed  Forces.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  desire  to  serve  the  nation  and 
to  receive  recognition  for  that  service. 
Patriotism  Is  still  an  Important  motivator — 
and  would  be  even  more  so  with  greater  na- 
tional recognition. 

If  good  young  people  are  to  be  attracted 
to  the  service,  morale  must  be  Improved, 
Job  satisfaction  must  be  provided,  we  must 
convey  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  find 
ways  to  further  enhance  self-respect.  The 
optimum  would  be  for  the  service  to  satis- 
fy both  a  desire  to  serve  and  the  means 
to  return  to  civilian  life  better  prepared  to 
assume  a  meaningful  role  in  the  community. 

The  goals  can  only  be  met  by  a  major 
effort  on  several  fronts.  We  have  discussed 
improved  pay.  The  living  and  working  con- 
ditions, and  In  many  Instances,  the  facili- 
ties themselves,  need  immediate  Improve- 
ment, The  services  must  reexamine  many  of 
the  traditional  restrictions  on  the  personal 
lives  of  service  people  to  see  if  living  and 
working  conditions  cannot  be  Improved. 
Those  unnecessary  or  unpleasant  duties  not 
essential  to  the  mission  need  careful  exam- 
ination with  a  view  toward  eliminating  those 
we  can. 

Probably  more  needs  to  be  done  In  sup- 
plying enlistment  and  reeulistment  bonuses 
and  options  as  well  as  providing  greater  post 
service  benefits.  Efforts  in  this  latter  cate- 
gory have  often  been  studied  but  never  ade- 
quately funded. 

Finally,  the  imi>ortance  of  his  duty  to  his 
country  must  be  clearly  evident  to  the  serv- 
iceman and  he  must  be  given  the  best  tools 
and  equipment  available  to  carry  out  his 
mission. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  in  our  view  is  its  insistence  of 
equating  military  service  so  directly  with 
civilian  emplojrment.  There  Is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  two  and  the  dif- 
ference is  most  important  in  a  morale  sense. 
If  the  Commission  feels,  for  example,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  its  young  officers  or  career 
enlisted  men  would  prefer  to  rent  civilian 
housing  as  opposed  to  being  provided  even 
less  adequate  housing  on  post,  we  suggest 
their  survey  sample  was  small  indeed. 
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4.  Allow  credit  for  all  inactive  duty  polnta 
accumulated  In  computing  reservists  retire- 
ment pay. 

5.  Medical  care  for  reservists  who  contract 
a  disease  or  aggravate  an  Injury  during  any 
training  period. 

6.  Provide  proficiency  pay  for  enlisted 
reservists. 

The  Commission  maintains  that  the  draft 
motlvaUon  data  (i.e.  75%  reservists  draft 
motivated)  significantly  overstate  the  prob- 
lem. It  feels  that  If  recruitment  is  foctised 
on  a  younger,  less  well-educated  group,  than 
those  who  now  populate  the  Reserve  Forces, 
the  flow  of  volunteers  will  be  substantially 
larger  than  it  is  now.  They  do  not  suggest 
nor  do  we  believe  that  this  would  amount 
to  replacing  the  75 "Ti  figure  in  question.  They 
feel  the  Reserves  could  be  reduced  by  113,000 
(about  Veth)  with  no  harm  to  the  national 
defense.  Our  position  is  Just  the  opposite. 
In  the  present  world  cllniate  as  our  active 
forces  are  cut  back,  we  feel  that  we  may  wish 
to  Increase  the  size  of  our  Reserve  Forces 
while  maintaining  high  standards  of  person- 
nel quality. 

We  note  with  further  concern  that  the 
C  mmisslon  has  made  no  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  personnel  currently  main- 
tained by  all  services  in  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve.  This  vast  reservoir  of  trained  person- 
nel are  not  only  essential  In  time  of  national 
emergency,  they  are  needed  almost  at  once. 
These  individuals  are  used  to  bring  unite 
of  the  active  Army  up  to  strength  as  well  as 
to  flesh  out  Reserve  units  called  to  active 
duty.  A  minimum  of  600,000  Individual 
Ready  Reservists  are  required  for  the  Army 
manpower  pool  alone. 

STANDBY    DRAFT 

Many  of  the  theories  and  recommendations 
of  the  Gates  Commission  are  subject  to  test 
and  validation  without  lessening  our  security 
one  bit.  If  Congress  can  be  persuaded  to  pro- 
vide the  money  for  the  pay  Increases  and 
other  Improvements  in  career  living  for  the 
military,  we  can  determine  whether  or  not 
these  assumptions  are  correct  and  whether 
we  can  in  effect  buy  enough  volunteers  to 
make  conscription  unnecessary.  All  of  this 
can  be  done  without  taking  the  unwarranted 
risk  that  would  result  from  terminating  the 
draft  as  a  viable  on-going  program.  We 
should  strive  instead  for  a  lengthy  period  of 
what  Secretary  Laird  calls  "zero  draft  calls". 
The  Commission  recommends  that  Selec- 
tive Service  be  put  on  a  standby  status  on 
30  June  1971  to  be  activated  only  by  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  upon  request  of  the 
President.  Tills  strikes  us  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous recommendation  that  the  Commission 
has  made,  for  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the 
hot  breath  of  the  draft  Is  solely  responsible 
for  large  numbers  of  those  now  serving  in 
both  the  active  and  reserve  forces. 

One  of  th3  reasons  that  the  Commission 
recommends  that  Congressional  approval  be 
a  prerequisite  to  the  use  of  Selective  Service 
Is  to  guarantee  the  propriety  of  whatever 
action  is  under  consideration.  This  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  wrong  reason. 

The  implication  Is  that  Selective  Service 
legislation  provides  a  vehicle  for  the  Congress 
to  exercise  a  stronger  veto  over  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  administration.  Since  this  is 
written  In  today's  world,  one  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  had  Selective  Service  been  on  a 
standby  status  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
keep  us  out  of  let's  say  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  Cuban  Crisis  or  most  probably 
Vietnam.  Things  like  the  passage  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  for  example.  Indicate 
that  this  line  of  thought  Is  In  error.  In  any 
event.  Selective  Service  legislation  has  no 
place  In  these  kinds  of  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. 

Selective  Service  legislation  comes  up  for 
review  and  extension  every  four  years  at 
least  and  In  recent  years  It  has  been  under 
almost    continuous    Congressional    scrutiny 
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wUh  numerous  public  hearings  and  great 
public  discussion  as  witness  the  introduction 
of  the  lottery  and  the  "youngest  first"  call 
changes  last  year. 

So  we  fall  to  see  any  validity  lu  this  par- 
ticular recommendation  of  the  Commission, 
The  Commission  goes  on  to  state: 

"The  viability  of  an  AU-Volunteer  Force 
ultimately  depends  upon  the  willingness  of 
Congress,  the  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  military  services  to  main- 
tain :  ( 1 )  competitive  levels  of  military  com- 
pensation; (2)  reasonable  qualification 
standards;  (3)  attractive  conditions  of  mili- 
tary service". 

While  the  Commission's  recommendations 
suggest  a  good  start  on  (1)  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  Committee  has  made  appropriate 
recommendations  nor  suggested  the  funding 
necessary  for  (3).  Hence,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  realistically,  our  political  repre- 
sentatives will  not  be  willing  to  undertake 
the  fiscal  expenditures  required  for  a  viable 
AU-Volunteer  Force. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  it  clear  that  his  basic  goal 
was  to  stop  conscripting  people  as  soon  as 
that  was  feasibly  consistent  with  national 
security  needs.  We  suggest  along  with  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  that  we  can  do  this 
and  leave  Selective  Service  Intact.  If  draft 
calls  drop  to  zero  as  a  result  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Commission's  other  recom- 
mendations, the  young  men  who  must  regis- 
ter will  not  really  care  whether  Selective 
Service  Is  on  standby  or  operational  basis. 

CONCLt7SION 

What  then  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
this  discussion?  There  are  many  who  feei 
that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  conscript 
young  men  to  meet  the  military  manpower 
requirements  of  the  nation.  This  may  be 
true  if  we  as  a  nation  were  willing  to  do  those 
things  and  sjjend  the  money  that  would  make 
military  service  a  nationally  recognized,  pres- 
tige career. 

However,  in  the  present  national  climate  ol 
frustration  with  a  whole  host  of  problems, 
we  feel  strongly  that  no  irrevocable,  emo- 
tional decision  should  be  made  on  such  a 
fundamental  matter.  We  must  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  cannot  reduce 
the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  the 
point  where  they  are  no  longer  an  effective 
Instrument  of  national  policy. 

There  is  a  practical  way  to  prove  out  not 
only  the  feasibility  of  volunteer  forces  but 
at  the  same  time  insure  that  our  national 
defense  needs  can  be  met. 

This  Association  feels  strongly  that  it  is 
Important  to  maintain  an  operational  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and.  at  the  same  time, 
strive  thorugh  every  practicable  means  to 
make  military  service  attractive  enough  to 
eliminate  the  need  to  actually  draft  anyone. 
To  discard  a  viable  operative  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  without  first  clearly  establishing 
our  ability  to  maintain  adequate  military 
forces  without  it,  would  be  to  accept  a  risk 
to  our  national  security  that  Is  both  unwise 
and  unnecessary  to  take. 


RECOGNITION    EQUIPMENT    CREA- 
TIVITY FOR  FUTURE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  scientific 
breakthroughs  have  been  paced  by  Rec- 
ognition Equipment  Co.  and  its  subsidi- 
ary, Docutel.  Recognition,  located  in  Dal- 
las and  Irving,  Tex.,  is  gaining  an  Inter- 
national reputation  as  the  leader  in  vis- 
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ual  scanning  computers.  President  Her- 
man Phillipson  is  a  genius  and  combines 
talents  with  team  leaders,  Sheinberg  and 
Tinsley.  The  following  is  an  Interesting 
summary  in  Parade  magazine's  May  1970 
issue.  You  will  be  interested  in  Phillip- 
son's  Recognition  developments. 

In  Irving,  Just  outside  Dallas,  the  other 
day,  I  asked  a  computer  for  fifty  bucks.  The 
computer  pondered  the  matter  a  moment, 
asked  me  a  few  salient  questions,  then 
handed  over  the  fifty.  "Thank  you.  Com- 
puter," I  said.  "Thank  you  for  the  trans- 
action," a  sign  on  Its  friendly  facade  replied. 
You  think  I  was  drunk,  don't  you?  Well,  I 
wasn't.  I  was  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Docutel  Corporation,  an  Imaginative  enter- 
prise that  Is  teaching  computers  to  replace 
tellers  In  many  bank  transactions.  It  is  one 
of  scores  of  Industries  that  have  sprung  up 
In  the  last  decade  to  make  Texas  the  third, 
and  maybe  the  second,  most  Important  state 
in  the  data  game — the  amazing  computer  in- 
dustry that's  reckoned  to  outstrip  the  auto 
Industry  in  revenue  by  1975. 

Just  how  Intimately  the  computer  Is  in- 
sinuating Its  mysterious  self  into  our  every- 
day lives  Is  illustrated  by  my  lucrative  Irving 
adventure.  Gayle  C.  Tinsley,  president  of 
Docutel,  was  my  host  on  that  occasion,  and 
It  was  his  credit  rating,  actually,  and  his 
Identity  card  and  secret  code  number  that 
accounted  for  the  computer's  generosity.  In- 
deed, it  was  his  demonstration  fifty  that  his 
Docuteller  Currency  Dispenser  so  amiably 
handed  over  (and  which,  to  keep  the  books 
straight,  I  felt  obliged  to  return  to  Mr. 
Tinsley), 

More  than  50  Docuteller  devices  have  been 
delivered  now  to  banks  from  coast-to-coast 
(including  two  In  Houston),  and  the  firm 
expects  to  be  turning  them  out  at  the  rate 
of  60  machines  monthly  this  year.  Basle 
Docutellers  deliver  $25,  $50,  or  $100  to  cus- 
tomers of  established  credit  on  demand.  The 
machine  will  honor  a  valid  credit  card  only 
after  a  customer's  secret  code  number  has 
been  punched  out  by  him  on  a  keyboard  at 
the  front  of  the  machine.  If  the  card  should 
be  a  lost  or  stolen  one,  and  the  wrong  code 
number  is  inevitably  punched,  the  machine 
keeps  the  card  and  suggests  that  the  patron 
talk  to  a  bank  officer.  The  Docuteller  is  a 
tough  customer. 

The  firm  has  now  perfected  similar  cur- 
rency dispensers  that  will  allow  you  to  make 
withdrawals  from  checking  or  savings  ac- 
counts, and  to  make  deposits  24  hours  a 
day.  Linked  to  a  central  computer,  your  bank 
statement  reflects  your  correct  balance  in 
a  thousandth  of  a  second. 

Another  Is  an  amazing  device  developed 
by  Recognition  Equipment,  Inc.  of  Dallas. 
The  device  enables  computers  to  readi 
Started  Just  eight  years  ago,  REI  is  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  computer  optical 
scanning  equipment  in  the  world.  If  you 
have  a  gasoline  credit  card,  chances  are  that 
your  charge  tickets — printed  by  your  service 
station  attendant — are  read  monthly  in 
Houston  by  an  REI  Electronic  Retina  Com- 
puting Reader.  Information  on  the  ticket 
you  signed  at  the  service  station  is  read  by 
the  machine,  then  recorded  on  magnetic 
tape  that's  fed  Into  a  computer.  At  month's 
end.  Computer  tots  up  all  your  transac- 
tions of  the  month  and  comes  up  with  yoiu* 
total  bill.  Says  Bill  Lovvett,  an  executive 
at  Himible  Oil  &  Refining  Co.:  "The  Retina 
Reader  eliminates  the  need  for  personal 
reading  of  charge  tickets  and  recording  them 
by  key-punch  operators.  So  the  chances  of 
human  error  In  the  preparation  of  millions 
of  bills  a  month  are  dramatically  reduced." 
Israel  Sheinberg,  the  brilliant  senior  vice 
president  of  REI,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  Electronic  Retina  read- 
ing system.  Operating  much  like  a  human 
eye,  the  system's  Inception  actually  traces 
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back  to  Electronics  Engineer  Shelnberg's 
medical  studies  of  the  human  eye  at  South- 
western Medical  School.  "Earlier  systems  had 
to  scan  a  character  many  times  before  rec- 
ognition dawned,"  he  says.  "Ours  recognizes 
a  complete  character  image  at  one  time — 
Just  like  your  eye  does.  But  even  If  you've 
taken  the  Evelyn  Wood  speed-reading  course, 
chances  are  you  aren't  as  fast  a  reader  as  the 
Electronic  Retina  reader.  It  reads  2,400  char- 
acters a  second !  It  can  read  a  complete  upper 
and  lower  case  alphabet,  plus  numbers,  and 
It  can  read  360  dlderent  typefaces.  It  can 
also  read  hand  printing,  and  smudged,  muti- 
lated, or  even  torn  documents.  We  think  it's 
a  doozy." 

So  do  a  staggering  array  of  customers  who 
have  bought  the  REI  reader.  They  range  from 
a  British  soccer  pool  to  a  storage  center  for 
Mormon  family  trees  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Un- 
der a  federal  contract,  the  firm  Is  developing 
an  advanced  optical  reader  to  read  and  sort 
letters  In  post  ofBces. 

It  was  a  subsidiary  company  of  sprawling 
REI  that  afforded  me  my  short-term  fifty 
in  Irving  recently.  The  same  subsidiary  has 
developed  the  darndcst  contraption  you  ever 
saw. 

Underwritten  by  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, the  complex  system  uses  a  computer 
and  frenetic  little  rail  cars  to  handle  airline 
baggage.  In  operation,  you  would  park  your 
car  at  the  airport  lot,  affix  a  coded  ticket  (you 
got  It  when  you  bought  your  airline  ticket)  to 
your  bag,  then  drop  it  into  a  rail  car.  Com- 
puter guided,  the  car  would  then  take  your 
bag  to  the  proper  airplane  or.  If  the  plane 
should  be  late  or  you  should  be  early,  to  a 
holding  area.  On  landing,  the  system  would 
do  the   same   thing,  except   In  reverse. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENTS 
CAMBODIAN  POLICY 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
all  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  receiving  a 
heavy  volume  of  mail  from  my  district 
concerning  the  President's  decision  to 
send  troops  into  Cambodia  to  clean  out 
hitherto  protected  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries,  a  move  which  I  strongly 
support. 

Many  of  the  letters  set  forth  the  view 
that  somehow  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
can  be  successfully  resolved  through 
legislative  action  here  in  Washington. 
Many  others  who  have  written  to  me  dis- 
agree strongly,  as  I  do,  and  express  full 
support  of  the  Cambodian  action.  I  in- 
clude some  of  these  comments  in  the 
Record : 

MiNOT,  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Me.  Kleppe:  I  am  writing  In  sup- 
port of  President  Nixon's  decision  to  send 
troops  Into  Cambodia  to  clean  out  the  com- 
munist sanctuaries  maintained  there.  I  also 
commend  our  Congressional  delegation  for 
Indicating  support  of  the  President.  I  fall 
to  see  how  anyone  can  complain  about  a 
lack  of  communication  regarding  the  Cam- 
bodian move.  I  feel  that  the  President  very 
well  outlined  the  policy  there  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  has  been  on  the  news  this  morning  that 
there  Is  a  movement  to  eliminate  credit 
for  R.O.T.C.  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota.  I  would  hope  that  our  University  and 
State  ofncials  will  stand  against  such  de- 
mands. The  contribution  of  the  R.O.T.C.  pro- 
gram to  the  service  of  this  nation  Is  irrefut- 
able. I  have  tried  to  teach  my  children  that 
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it  is  not  only  an  honor  and  privilege  but  a 
duty  for  all  to  give  some  of  their  time  to  the 
service  of  our  country. 

I  personally  urge  you  to  continue  to  stand 
for   obedience   to   law   and   support   of   the 
democratic  process  as  in  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  Nichols. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Congressman  Kleppe:  Having  Just 
read  Senator  McGovern's  appeal  for  a  del- 
uge of  letters  from  college  campuses  and 
elsewhere  in  opi>ositlon  to  the  President's 
Cambodia  action,  I  hasten  to  let  you  know 
that  I  side  with  the  President  on  this  Issue. 

Although  I  have  read  what  I  can  find  to 
read,  and  studied  the  opposing  positions,  I 
recognize  that  you  have  access  to  far  more 
information  than  I,  and  I  would  not  sug- 
gest that  you  substitute  my  Judgment  for 
yours.  While  I  feel  strongly  that  we  mtist 
either  forthwith  abandon  all  of  southeast 
Asia  to  the  Communists,  or  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  contain  them,  there  being  no 
acceptable  middle  ground,  and  while  I 
choose  the  latter  course,  I  ask  only  that  you 
exercise  your  own  Informed  Judgment  as  to 
what  Is  best  for  our  country. 

As  you  may  know,  I  disapprove  of  govern- 
ment by  the  counting  of  letters,  but  if  this 
Is  to  be  the  accepted  process  of  government, 
I  want  mine  to  be  counted  as  a  "Tes"  vote 
In  this  referendum. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  D.  Shaft. 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Representative  Thomas  Kleppe, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Tonight  I  saw  and  heard  on  T.V. 
the  panel  of  5  (Politicians)  members  of  our 
Congress,  demanding  support  from  the 
American  people,  to  their  amendment  to  cut 
off  monies  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Why 
now? 

I  hope  as  a  representative  of  our  State 
you  will  support  our  President  Nixon.  His 
way  In  tills  matter  I  think  is  Right  and  Right 
will  prevail. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Florence  Stoen. 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Representative  Thomas  Kleppe, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  I  listened  to  President  Nix- 
on's speech  last  night  and  believe  that  he 
made  a  correct  decision.  I  have  a  son  who 
will  be  draft  age  in  4  years,  and  think  the 
destruction  of  Viet  Cong  &  North  Vietnamese 
bases  in  Cambodia  represent  his  best  chance 
of   never  having   to  fight   in  Viet   Nam. 

Since  you  will  have  many  letters  critical 
of  the  speech,  I  think  you  should  know  that 
some  of  us  approve. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Dver. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Dea-.  Congressman  Kleppe:  Attached  Is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

Sincerely, 

Noel  A.  Gagstretter. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  attitude,  which  seems  to  be 
developing  In  our  country,  that  If  you  do  not 
agree  with  a  situation  or  circumstance,  any- 
thing can  be  done  In  evidencing  that  dis- 
agreement. Our  society  is  too  complex  to  ex- 
pect concurrence  in  all  areas;  but  resorting 
to  violence,  defamation  of  our  country's  flag, 
and  overt  acts  of  violation  of  our  laws  cer- 
tainly guarantees  to  no  one.   Individual   or 
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party,  not  even  those 
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I  believe,  as  do  many  I  hav 
that  our  first  responsibility 
the  legal  framework  and  the 
esses  which  exist  In  our  countr  ' 
which  differences  of  opinion 
and  to  utilize  these  channels 
pose.   There   are   many   of   us 
have    not    publicly 
lieve  that  there  Is  no  place 
any  of  our  Institutions  and  t 
to  the  pressures  which  are 
by  student  protests,  etc.,  w 
fice  principle  and  responslblUt  ^ 

I  support  our  country's  ac*  - 
east  Asia  and  believe  you  are 
best  Job  possible  with  the 
you.  Much  of  the  propaganda 
directed  at  your  leadership  s 
ternatlves.   nor   does   It    obJe<^ 
provide  solutions.  When   co 
mediate   wlthdawal   from 
bodla  and  Laos  Is  demanded 
sequences    considered?    I   do 
Many   of   us  have  children   n' 
tually  be  Involved  In  Viet  Nai^ 
this  Is  not  the  situation  you 
but  each  of  them  also  has  a 
Evading  it  only  prolongs  the 
lead  to  more  tragic  developments 

I  support  your  decisions 
outside  our  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Noel  A   G.\csTFrrER 
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INTRO- 
RESOLU- 
SOUTHEAST 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  concurient  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  exercise  of  constitutional  au- 
thority in  matters  affect  ng  grave  na- 
tional decisions  of  war  an(  I  peace. 

The  first  part  of  the  resolution  con- 
tains several  findings  of  lact  relative  to 
the  present  situation  in  £  outheast  Asia, 
These  findings  contributec  greatly  to  my 
ultimate  conclusions,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  latter  sectiois  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

In  summary,  recent  eve:  its  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  have  led  rie  to  conclude 
that  the  Congress  shoull  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  bring  peace 
and  freedom  to  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia;  that  recent  limited  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  nuli;ary  reprisals 
agsiinst  once-privileged  (nemy  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia  are  ne:essary  for  the 
protection  of  American  trc  ops,  allied  mil- 
itary personnel,  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people;  that  such  retaliatory  mili- 
tary activity  will  shorter  the  course  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  anc  that  the  Con- 
gress should  declare  it  to  Je  the  national 
nolicy  of  the  United  States  that  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals  fnim  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  shall  pontinue  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  expressed  policy  of  the 
P.esident  to  accomplish  t: le  speedy,  total 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam  at  the  earliest  po  isible  time  con- 
sistent with  the  capacity  of  the  South 
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Vietnamese  to  protect  their  nation  from 
blatant  aggression. 

In  addition  to  my  conviction  that  the 
President  should  be  supported  in  his  ef- 
forts to  obtain  an  honorable  and  last- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam,  I  also  believe  very 
strongly  that  except  in  cases  of  imme- 
diate and  extreme  national  emergency, 
the  Congress  should  exercise  its  full  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  and  authority 
in  all  matters  now  and  henceforth  af- 
fecting grave  national  decisions  of  war 
and  peace.  To  this  end,  I  believe  that 
there  should  be  full  congressional  de- 
bate under  liberal  rules  of  parliamentary 
procedure  in  order  that  meaningful  dis- 
cussion and  resolution  may  evolve  on  the 
future  course  of  American  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  To  assist  the  Con- 
gress in  making  this  determination,  I 
have  recommended  in  the  resolution  that 
select  committees  be  appointed  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  proceed  forthwith 
to  Southeast  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  eval- 
uating all  aspects  of  the  American  in- 
volvement in  that  area.  The  committees 
would  also  be  required  to  incorporate 
their  findings  into  written  reports  which 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  decision 
to  send  troops  into  Cambodia  was.  per- 
haps, the  most  difficult  one  that  he  has 
been  called  on  to  make  during  his  tenure 
in  office.  Based  upon  information  care- 
fully gathered  from  many  different 
sources,  the  President  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Cambodian  venture  ■ 
would  save  American  and  Vietnamese 
lives,  and  would  most  likely  shorten  the 
future  coiu-se  of  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Certainly,  the  Presidents  decision 
will  give  the  United  States  more  time  to 
implement  its  Vietnamization  program 
and  will  facilitate  the  secure  withdrawal 
of  additional  American  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  order  fully  to  evaluate  the  Presi- 
dents  decision,  one  mtist  be  aware  of 
the  extremely  complex  set  of  circum- 
stances which  confronted  the  President 
at  the  time  he  made  his  determination 
to  send  American  troops  into  Cambodia. 
To  begin  with,  the  President  was  in  pos- 
session of  reliable  information  which 
indicated  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  intended  to  expand  existing 
border  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  For 
years,  these  sanctuaries  have  been  used 
as  staging  areas  from  which  enemy  forces 
have  launched  death  and  destruction 
upon  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
military  personnel  and  upon  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  Any  escalation  in  this 
campaign  of  terror  and  assassination 
would  have  placed  the  allies  in  an  unten- 
able military  position.  In  fact,  if  enemy 
troops  had  been  permitted  to  mass  along 
the  length  of  the  Cambodian  border,  it 
is  very  possible  that  the  United  States 
would  have  suffered  a  defeat  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  tragic  French  defeat 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Confronted  with  this 
rapidly  worsening  military  situation,  the 
President  decided  to  authorize  the  pur- 
suit of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong aggressors  into  the  border  areas  of 
Cambodia  for  the  limited  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  capacity  to  wage 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Recent    developments    in    Cambodia 
seem  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  decision.  Important  supplies  of 
weapons,  food,  and  military  vehicles  have 
been  uncovered  in  the  enemy's  once- 
privileged  sanctuaries.  This  materiel 
would  be  sufficient  to  equip  and  maintain 
great  numbers  of  enemy  troops  for  long 
periods  of  time.  The  large  amounts  of 
weapons  and  ammunition  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  have 
abandoned  in  the  wake  of  advancing  al- 
lied forces  represent  supplies  which  will 
not  now  be  used  to  kill  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent  has    announced    American    troop 
withdrawals    from    Vietnam,    he     has 
warned  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  would  be  taking  grave  risks  if 
they  should  attempt  to  use  the  occasion 
of  American  withdrawals  to  jeopardize 
the  security  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel remaining  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
the  President's  considered  judgment,  en- 
emy  military   ventures   launched   from 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  posed  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  threat  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  warned  against  so  many  times. 
I  concur  in  the  President's  evaluation. 
Moreover,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  keep  his  promise  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  not  to  expand  the  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  will,  in  accord- 
ance   with    his    previously    announced 
plans,    withdraw    all    American    forces 
from  Cambodia  by  June  30,  1970. 
*      Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  his  courageous 
but    very    unpopular   decision    to   send 
American    forces    into    Cambodia,    the 
President  rejected  partisan  politics  in 
favor  of  a  policy  premised  on  the  con- 
ception  that   a   lasting   peace   will   be 
achieved  in  Southeast  Asia  only  after  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  become 
convinced    that   further    aggression   in 
South  Vietnam  will  not  result  in  the  ac- 
celeration of  American  troop  withdraw- 
als or  the  capitulation  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  I  believe  that  his- 
tory will  vindicate  the  President's  deci- 
sion and  that  the  course  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict  will  be  shortened.  How- 
ever, as  my  resolution  indicates,  I  also 
believe  that  Congress  must  exercise  its 
constitutional  authority  in  all  matters 
affecting  grave  national  decisions  of  war 
and  peace.  Such  an  exercise  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  will  insure  that  im- 
portant foreign  policy  decisions  reflect 
the  collective  will  of  the  American  people 
as  expressed  by  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  the  lim- 
ited American  presence  in  Cambodia  has 
greatly  intensified  the  debate  in  Congress 
and  among  the  American  people  concern- 
ing the  U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  believe  that  this  debate  is  healthy 
and  necessary,  and  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  such  dialog  will  lead  to  a  national 
consensus  regarding  the  future  course  of 
American  activity  in  Southeast  Asia  The 
resolution  which  I  have  introduced  today 
presents  my  current  thoughts  on  this  ex- 
tremely complex  issue.  I  offer  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  this  august 
body  in  the  hope  that  it  will  contribute 
something  of  value  to  oiu-  continuing 
dialog  on  the  foreign  policy  and  constitu- 
tional questions  raised  by  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict. 
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THE  NEED  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
WORLD  COURT 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember 9,  the  International  Law  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  invited  Dr.  Arthur  Larson, 
director  of  the  Rule  of  Law  Research 
Center  at  Duke  University  Law  School, 
to  address  23  Members  of  Congress  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  House  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol. As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  in- 
vited three  distinguished  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  be  guests  of  the 
committee:  John  R.  Stevens,  Legal  Ad- 
"^sor;  Richard  T.  Pedersen,  Counsellor; 
and  Samuel  de  Palma,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs.  The  need  to  strengthen 
the  World  Court  and  to  increase  the  tise 
of  international  law  and  international 
arbitration,  adjudication,  and  legal  in- 
stitutions for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes  was  the  central 
concern  at  the  limcheon. 

In  light  of  that  occasion  and  other 
Initiatives  of  my  own  and  of  the  com- 
mittee's, I  was  greatly  pleased  to  read 
the  very  excellent  address  by  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law  in  New 
York  City  on  April  25. 

This  address  states  the  new  and  pro- 
gressive policy  direction  of  this  admin- 
istration. It  is  the  flrst  step  that  will 
demonstrate  clearly  and  forcefully  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  determined  to  sub- 
stitute the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
force  in  affairs  between  nations. 

I  commend  this  superb  address  and  its 
many  concrete  recommendations  and 
policy  directions.  I  hope  that  It  will  be 
read  with  approval  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  and  by  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  earnestly  seek  a  world  in 
which  the  family  of  man  will  live  at 
peace  with  justice  for  all  under  law. 

The  Secretary's  speech  follows: 

The  Rule  op  Law  and  the  Settlement  or 
International   Disputes 

Modern  international  law  developed  in  an 
age  when  war  was  still  the  sport  of  kings. 
Today  nations  have  the  power  to  annihilate 
each  other.  This  bleak  fact  underscores  our 
vital  need  to  search  for  alternatives  to  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling 
disputes  between  nations. 

A  major  objective  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration is  to  further  the  development  of  a 
stable  and  progressive  world  community 
based  on  an  accepted  system  of  internation- 
al law. 

Outside  the  legal  community — and  within 
it  too  for  that  matter — there  are  those  who 
are  skeptical  about  the  reality  and  value  of 
international  law.  They  ask  If  it  is  really 
law  since  there  is  no  effective  provision  for 
enforcement.  They  question  whether  na- 
tions, notoriously  unwilling  to  bow  to  proc- 
esses of  adjudication  will  ever  accept  a  broad 
international  legal  system.  They  refer  to  the 
failure  of  states  to  use  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  and  point  out  that  it  does 
not  now  have  a  single  pending  case  on  its 
docket. 

Candor  requires  us  to  acknowledge  that  for 
the  immediate  future  no  international  legal 
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order,  however  restructured,  is  likely  to  solve 
many  of  the  major  disputes  Involving  issues 
of  war  and  peace. 

And,  wc  must  agree,  with  sadness,  with  the 
aUegation  concerning  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  There  has  been  a  certain 
euphoria  in  our  approach  to  international 
law.  Our  rhetoric  often  has  been  out  of  touch 
with  reality.  In  our  zest  to  take  giant  steps 
we  have  failed  to  take  the  confidence-build- 
ing smaller  steps  which  are  necessary  to 
move  from  routine,  and  less  significant  in- 
ternational cases,  to  more  Important  and 
major  ones. 

However,  we  need  not  exaggerate  our  lost 
opportunities.  There  has  been  considerable 
progress  in  some  areas.  I  do  not  have  to  em- 
phasize to  this  audience  the  important  role 
that  International  law  plays  in  our  interna- 
tional relations.  Territorial  boundaries  are 
largely  respected,  diplomacy  functions  effec- 
tively, and  in  such  activities  as  shipping,  In- 
ternational air  travel,  foreign  trade  and  in- 
vestment, etc.,  i:iternational  law  plays  a  vital 
role. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  much  to 
be  done  to  advance  the  cause  of  internation- 
al law.  With  that  goal  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  make  these  three  recommendations. 

First,  we  should  try  to  breathe  new  life 
Into  the  neglected — in  fact  moribund — In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice. 

Second,  we  should  encourage  greater  use 
of  multilateral  law-making  treaties. 

Third,  nations  should  live  up  to  their  ob- 
ligations under  International  agreement. 
Why  is  the  Court  Important? 
International  law  requires  more  than  trea- 
ties and  agreements  to  fulfill  its  promise.  A 
Judicial  system  is  needed  to  support  it. 

Regrettably,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  has  become  in- 
creasingly inactive  in  recent  years.  Why  is 
this  so? 

The  basic  problem  is  the  reluctance  of 
states  to  refer  international  disputes  to  the 
Court.  States  have  not  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  going  to  the  Court  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  expecting  to  win  some  cases  and 
lose  others.  If  the  legal  adviser  of  the  for- 
eign ministry  is  not  confident  of  victory,  he 
recommends  against  litigation. 

Refusal  to  submit  a  case  to  the  Court  un- 
less it  is  virtuaUy  a  sure  win  has  a  short- 
term  advantage  from  a  national  vantage 
point.  But  what  nations  so  far  have  failed 
to  grasp  or  to  accept  is  the  long-range  gain, 
from  an  international  vantage  point,  of  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  settling  International 
disputes  by  legal  methods. 

In  1946,  the  United  States  accepted  Juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  only  in 
cases  which  excluded  matters  of  domestic 
Jurisdiction  "as  determined  by  the  United 
States  of  America."  This  gave  the  United 
States  the  right  in  each  case  to  determine 
whether  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  or  not. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that 
since  1946,  we  have  committed  ourselves, 
without  reservation,  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  with  respect  to  disputes  arising 
under  some  twenty  multilateral  treaties. 
These  include,  among  others,  the  constitu- 
tions of  a  number  of  International  organi- 
zations as  well  as  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 
Similarly,  we  have  committed  ourselves  to 
the  Court's  Jurisdiction  over  more  than 
twenty  bilateral  agreements,  principally  com- 
mercial treaties. 

But  this  is  far  too  few  when  you  realize 
that  we  have  become  a  party  to  106  multi- 
lateral and  125  bilateral  treaties  since  1946. 
This  Administration  is  committed  to 
strengthening  the  role  of  international  ad- 
judication in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  We  are  taking  specific  steps 
to  carry  out  this  iwUcy. 

In  the  future,  the  Department  of  State 
will  examine  every  treaty  we  negotiate  with 
a  view  to  accepting,  wherever  appropriate, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
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of  Justice  with  respect  to  disputes  arising 
under  the  treaty.  In  a  treaty  in  which  we 
or  the  other  government  cannot  accept  the 
Court's  jurisdiction,  we  will  urge  the  Inclu- 
sion of  other  appropriate  dispute  settlement 
provisions. 

In  addition,  I  have  directed  that,  where- 
ever  disputes  arise  with  other  countries,  we 
give  active  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  submitting  them  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  Recently,  we 
asked  the  Canadian  Government  to  Join  us 
in-  submitting  to  the  Court  the  differences 
arising  from  Canada's  intention  to  establish 
pollution  and  exclusive  fisheries  zones  more 
than  12  miles  from  her  coast.  We  are  pres- 
ently exploring  the  possibility  of  submitting 
several  other  disputes  to  the  Court. 

In  this  connection  we  can  recall  the  early 
experience  of  our  own  Federal  courts,  which 
attracted  legai  business  through  increasing 
popular  confidence  in  their  handling  of  what 
at  first  were  principally  routine  matters.  We 
can  also  learn  from  the  experience  of  other 
countries  which  have  found  the  Court  use- 
ful in  resolving  small  disputes.  For  example. 
Prance  and  the  United  Kingdom  submitted 
a  case  relating  to  two  small  islands.  And 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  litigated  be- 
fore the  Court  the  issue  of  sovereignty  over 
a  few  small  enclaves.  In  these  and  other  cases 
involving  relatively  minor  Issues  the  Court 
has  been  able  to  develop  important  legal 
principles. 

Advisory  opinions  are  also  important  In 
building  confidence.  It  Is  a  disappointing 
fact  that,  in  the  last  eight  years,  no  interna- 
tional organization  has  submitted  a  request 
to  the  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion,  al- 
though clearly  there  has  been  no  dearth  of 
problems. 

If  changes  in  the  statute  of  the  Court  are 
given  serious  consideration,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  two  ways  In  which  its  advisory  juris- 
diction might  be  expanded. 

First,  additional  international  organiza- 
tions could  be  authorized  to  request  advisory 
opinions.  It  would  be  particularly  useful  to 
give  regional  organizations  access  to  the 
Court. 

Second,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  authorizing  disputing  states  to  ask 
the  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion,  when  they 
prefer  that  approach  to  a  binding  decision. 

It  is  of  course  also  important  for  states  to 
accept  and  respect  the  pronouncements  of 
the  Court.  In  one  important  case  when  the 
Court  made  a  courageous  ruling — that 
United  Nations  members  were  obliged  under 
Article  17  of  the  Charter  to  pay  for  UN  peace- 
keeping activities  assessed  by  the  oieneral 
Assembly — its  implementation  was  blocked 
by  certain  states  for  political  reasons. 

However,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
Court  is  at  least  partly  to  blame  for  its  stat« 
of  neglect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Its  reputa- 
tion was  damaged  by  Its  decision  in  the 
Southwest  Africa  case — that  the  complain- 
ants had  no  standing  to  present  their 
claims — after  more  than  five  years  of  pro- 
ceedings. A  similar  decision  early  this  year 
In  the  Barcelona  Traction  case — after  more 
than  seven  years — has  further  eroded  confi- 
dence In  the  Court. 

I  hope  that  the  Court  will  take  steps  to 
prevent  such  delays  in  the  future  by  decid- 
ing preliminary  questions  promptly,  without 
joining  them  to  the  merits  of  a  dispute.  The 
Court  also  should  be  willing  to  Impose  rea- 
sonable time  limits  on  parties  and  their 
counsel. 

I  have  requested  my  Legal  Adviser.  Mr. 
John  Stevenson,  to  begin  consultations  with 
other  governments  to  consider  recommenda- 
tions for  possible  improvements  in  the 
Court's  procedures.  The  following  suggestions 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration : 

Greater  use  might  be  made  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Court,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  ap- 
prehensions about  submitting  disputes  to 
the  15- judge  tribunal  sitting  en  banc. 
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The  chambers  could  meet  outside  Tho 
Hague,  m  order  to  make  the  Co  art  more  vis- 
ible in  other  regions  ol  the  wc  rid. 

Regional  chambers  could  b«  established, 
to  make  the  Court  more  attractive  to  Latin 
American.  Asian,  and  African  i  tates  In  dis- 
putes with  other  states  in  the  &  ime  region. 

Summary  proceedings  might  je  used  more 
often,  and  the  length  of  plead  ngs  and  oral 
argument  might  be  appropriati  ly  limited. 

Turning  now  to  my  second  po  ,nt — I  believe 
that  we  should  make  greater  use  of  multi- 
lateral law  making  treaties. 

The  need  to  develop  new  international  law 
by  the  treaty  or  Internation  il  agreement 
route  has  become  more  urgen  t  because  of 
advances  in  technology.  To  cite  one  example, 
the  rapid  growth  of  commercia  aviation  has 
confronted  us  with  a  dangerous  international 
problem  we  never  had  before:  airplane  hi- 
jacking. 

The  United  States  haa  taken  several  steps 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  We  recently  rati- 
fied the  Tokyo  Convention  on  <  (ffenses  Com- 
mitted Aboard  Aircraft.  We  are  actively  par- 
ticipating In  the  Intemationsi  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization's  efforts  to  di  aft  a  conven- 
tion which  would  require  the  lUte  where  a 
hijacked  aircraft  lands  either  o  punish  the 
hi  dcker  or  to  extradite  him  to  a  state  where 
he  can  be  punished. 

Another  major  area  urgen;ly  requiring 
multilateral  treaties  Is  the  <  ceans.  which 
cover  70  percent  of  the  globe. 

We  are  supporting  measures  at  the  United 
Nations  for  the  preparation  aid  conclusion 
of  two  supplementary  L.aw  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ventions One  would  set  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  at  12  miles.  wl(  h  guaranteed 
rights  of  free  transit  through  and  over  In- 
ternational sUalts  and  caref ullj  defined  pref- 
erential fishing  rights  for  coastal  states  in 
the  high  seas  adjacent  to  tteir  territorial 
seas.  The  other  would  define  t  le  outer  limit 
of  coastal  states'  sovereign  rights  to  exploit 
the  natural  resources  of  tho  seabed  and 
would  establish  an  Internation  U  regime  gov- 
erning exploitation  of  seabed  resources  be- 
yond that  limit. 

In  addition,  yesterday,  we  signed  at  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  here  In  New 
York  the  Convention  on  the  L*w  of  Treaties 
adopted  at  Vienna  a  year  agj.  This  treaty 
provides  the  baalc  "contract  la  w"  for  treaty- 
making.  Interpretation,  and  tsrmlnation.  It 
Is  a  treaty  of  major  Importance 

In  suggesting  the  need  for  it  creased  efforts 
to  conclude  multilateral  treaties  developing 
and  clarifying  International  aw.  I  do  not 
want  to  deprecate  customary  international 
law.  We  all  recognize  In  the  day-to-day  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations,  t  he  Importance 
of  observing  the  rules  of  custom  which  na- 
tions have  accepted  as  appropriate  rules  for 
International  conduct.  They  re  aresent  the  ac- 
commodation and  balancing  of  Interests 
which  states  have  found  it  in  I  heir  reciprocal 
Interest  to  make.  Thus,  they  are  a  very  use- 
ful means  of  avoiding  International  conflict. 
However,  like  our  common  liw,  the  rules  of 
customary  InternaUonal  law  are  frequently 
somewhat  vague.  In  certain  an  las.  particular- 
ly where  International  standaids  for  the  pro- 
tection of  aliens'  property  righ  ts  are  Involved, 
they  are  under  attack  in  Ihe  developing 
countries.  These  countries  aigue  that  they 
did  not  participate  In  the  development  of 
these  customary  rules  and.  th  erefore,  should 
not  be  bound  by  them.  While  we  may  not  ac- 
cept this  line  of  argument,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  threat  It  presents  to  the  stability 
of  the  International  legal  systrm. 

Multilateral  law-making  tri«tles  have  ad- 
vantages over  customary  International  law. 
They  make  the  legal  rules  mote  precise.  They 
bring  the  newly  Independent;  countries  Into 
the  development  and  clarlficfetlon  of  inter- 
national law.  And  they  should  increase  the 
wllllngneas  of  states  to  submit  disputes  to 
international  JudlcUl  trlbunajls. 
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The  third  point  which  needs  to  be  stressed 
Is  that  nations  must  live  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions vinder  International  agreements.  Inter- 
national law.  like  any  other  set  of  rules,  can 
function  effectively  only  In  a  climate  of  re- 
spect and  observance. 

It  Is  Important  for  states  to  respect  the 
International  agreements  they  enter  Into  on 
economic  and  technical  matters.  But  it  Is  of 
much  greater  Importance  for  them  to  honor 
their  commitments  under  those  agreements 
Involving  international  peace  and  security. 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia— the  focus  of  re- 
cent international  concern — the  cessation 
of  all  hostilities  and  respect  for  territorial 
Integrity  and  neutrality  are  matters  of  inter- 
national agreement. 

North  Vlet-Nam  committed  Itself  In  Laos 
In  1954  to  a  "complete  cessation  of  all  hos- 
tilities," withdrawal  and  a  prohibition  on 
Introducing  "any  reinforcement  of  troops  or 
military  persomiel."  In  1962  It  undertook 
similar  and  even  more  substantial  obliga- 
tions. They  Included  obligations  not  to 
"commit  or  participate  In  any  way  In  any 
act "  which  might  Impair  "directly  or  Indi- 
rectly '  the  sovereignty  or  neutrality  of  Laos 
and  "not  to  use  the  territory  of  Laos  for 
Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
countries." 

In  Cambodia.  North  Vlet-Nam  committed 
itself  In  1954  to  a  "complete  cessation  of  all 
hostilities"  to  be  enforced  by  Its  Command- 
ers "for  all  troops  and  personnel  of  the  land, 
naval  and  air  forces"  under  Its  control.  It 
also  committed  Itself  to  the  withdrawal 
from  Cambodia  of  "combatant  formaUons 
of  all  types  which  have  entered  the  territory 
of  Cambodia." 

With  those  International  agreements  as  a 
backdrop,  what  are  the  facts? 

In  Laos  over  65.000  regular  North  Viet- 
namese troops  have  Invaded  and  now  occupy 
large  portions  of  Laotian  territory.  About 
40.000  are  In  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  More  than 
25.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  In 
northern  Laos.  On  February  12,  this  force 
launched  the  current  offensive  which  has  led 
to  the  Increased  anxieties.  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  has  strongly  objected  and 
condemned  this  Invasion  of  his  country  by 
the  North  Vietnamese — to  no  avail. 

In  Cambodia,  as  In  Laos,  North  Vlet-Nam 
has  long  been  occupying  territory  in  direct 
violation  of  its  repeated  treaty  commitments 
to  respect  the  country's  neutrality.  More 
than  40,000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
troops  have  Invaded  and  now  occupy  Cam- 
bodia. In  Cambodia,  as  In  Laos,  Hanoi  Is 
using  armed  force  against  a  state  where  It 
has  no  legitimate  rights  and  against  a  people 
with  whom  It  has  no  ethnic  affinity.  Both 
Prince  Sihanouk,  and  his  successor.  Prime 
Minister  Lon  Nol  agree  that  this  is  the  case. 
A  more  explicit  and  unprovoked  vlolaUon 
of  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  additional  spe- 
cific International  obligations  to  respect  the 
territory  of  others  could  hardly  be  Imagined. 
Seven  nations  endorsed  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  upholding  the  Independence 
jmd  neutrality  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Four- 
teen nations  undertook  further  obligations 
in  1962  to  hold  consultations  In  the  event 
of  a  violation,  or  threat  of  violation,  of  the 
neutrality  of  Laos.  The  violations  of  those 
accords  by  North  Vlet-Nam  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia are  explicit,  uncontested,  open  and 
without  any  shred  of  international  sanction. 
Is  It  not  time  for  nations  which  are  signa- 
tories to  International  agreements  actively 
to  support  them.  Should  not  the  Interna- 
tional community  Itself  more  actively  look 
for  ways  to  shoulder  Its  responsibilities? 

Article  4  of  the  1962  Agreement  on  Laos 
is  explicit  in  requiring  the  signatories  to 
"consult  •  on  measures  to  insure  observance 
of  the  agreement  In  event  of  a  violation  or 
even  the  threat  of  a  violation.  The  Soviet 
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Union,  whose  Foreign  Minister  Is  a  Co- 
Chalrman  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  has  a 
particular  responsibility  "to  exercise  super- 
vision over  observance"  of  the  agreement. 
Yet,  except  for  a  proposal  by  the  Soviet 
United  Nations  Representative,  Mr.  Malik, 
about  reconvening  the  Geneva  Conference 
machinery — a  proposal  from  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  steadily  backpedal- 
Ing  since — the  Soviet  attitude  has  been  nega- 
tive toward  exercise  of  Its  treaty  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  flouting  of  international  agreements 
which  were  freely  entered  into  by  Hanoi  Is 
not  Just  a  problem  for  the  parties  to  the 
agreements.  It  Is  a  problem  for  the  world 
community.  If  states  fall  to  honor  their 
obligations  solemnly  agreed  to  then  the  role 
of  law  In  the  settlement  of  International 
disputes  becomes  minimal  and  nations  have 
no  recourse  but  to  resort  to  force  to  protect 
their  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity. 

In  addllon  to  the  obligations  of  signatories 
to  the  1954  Accords  there  are  reBponsblUties 
of  a  more  practical  sort  which  concern  par- 
ticularly the  states  of  the  area.  In  this  re- 
gard it  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  such  nations  as  Indonesia, 
Thailand,  and  Japan  are  initiating  con- 
sultations to  determine  what  action  they  can 
take  in  the  International  community  to  pro- 
tect and  restore  the  Independence  and  neu- 
trality of  Cambodia. 

In  conclusion,  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
today — to  revive  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  to  encourage  more  multilateral  law- 
making treaties  and  Insist  on  observance  of 
International  agreements,  reflect  my  convic- 
tion that  It  Is  both  necessary  and  possible 
to  Increase  the  role  of  international  law  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes. 

We  mtist  take  steps  which  will  build  in- 
ternational confidence  In  international  law. 
Mankind  eventually  must  become  wise 
enough  to  settle  disputes  In  peace  and  Jus- 
tice under  law.  That  Is  your  goal — that  is 
the  goal  of  your  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence  of  the  sup- 
port in  Congress  for  the  policies  set  forth 
by  Secretary  Rogers  and  for  further  ini- 
tiatives in  the  same  area,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  letter  sent  to  President 
Nixon  on  April  30  by  70  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress: 
Hon.  Richard  Nixon, 

President  of  the   United  Statei,  the   White 
House.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmtNT:  We  share  your  long- 
standing Interest  in  forwarding  the  world 
rule  of  law.  We  recall  the  address  you  made 
as  Vice  President  to  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  on  April  12,  1959,  In  which  you  pro- 
posed that  all  disputes  over  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  International  agreements  should  be 
referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice for  a  binding  decision  and  said,  "I  am 
now  convinced,  and  In  this  I  reflect  the  stead- 
fast purpose  of  the  President  and  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Attorney  General,  that  the  time 
has  now  come  to  take  the  Initiative  In  the 
direction  of  the  rule  of  law  In  the  world  to 
replace  the  rule  of  force". 

We  firmly  agree  that  the  attainment  of 
peace  and  justice  tn  the  world  demands 
greater  efforts  to  promote  the  acceptance  and 
use  of  International  law,  Internalonal  arbi- 
tration, and  International  legal  Institutions. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  United 
Stetes  demonstrate  Its  willingness  to  employ 
International  legal  procedures  and  Institu- 
tions and,  through  its  example  and  Influence, 
encourage  other  nations  to  resolve  disputes 
peacefully  by  recourse  to  mediation,  arbitra- 
tion, and  adjudication. 

It  would  be  a  highly  slgnlflcant  contribu- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
during  this  26th  Anniversary  Year  and  a  tan- 
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glble  demonstration  of  America's  willingness 
to  resolve  International  disputes  peacefully 
If  the  following  specific  steps  could  be  taken 
this  year: 

First,  a  review  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  all  disputes  to  which  the  U.S.  Is  a  party 
to  ascertain  which  ones,  or  portions  of  them, 
might  lend  themselves  to  arbitration  or  ad- 
judication. When  this  review  has  been  com- 
pleted, we  would  urge  that  the  United  States 
move  to  take  the  disputes  that  are  deter- 
mined to  be  justicable  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  or  other  appropriate  inter- 
national tribunals. 

Second,  the  employment  of  the  provision 
of  Article  96  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
to  seek  advisory  opinions  of  the  World  Court 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  U.N.  Special- 
ized Agencies  on  issues  where  such  an  opinion 
would  help  to  clarify  the  legal  aspects  of  a 
dispute. 

Third,  the  Instructing  of  U.S.  negotiators 
to  seek  inclusion  of  a  provision  In  future 
treaties  and  agreements  which  provides  for 
the  World  Court's  adjudication  of  disputes 
arising  under  those  treaties  and  agreements. 

We  believe  that  these  steps,  modest  though 
they  seem,  would  be  favorably  received  by  the 
International  community  and  lead  to  an 
enhanced  regard  for  the  rule  of  law  through- 
out the  world. 

As  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law,  we  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
attention  to  this  question  and  have  sought 
the  advice  of  skilled  international  lawyers 
outside  the  Congress. 

We  welcome  your  comments  and  reac- 
tions to  these  suggestions  and  would  be 
pleased  to  discuss  them  in  greater  detail 
with  you  or  with  members  of  your  Adminis- 
tration. 

List  op  Signers 

Senators  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Charles  E.  Goodell,  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Gale  W. 
McGee,  George  S.  McGovern.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Walter  P.  Mondale,  Frank  E.  Moss,  Robert  W. 
Packwood.  Claiborne  Pell,  Richard  S. 
Schwelker,  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs.  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  and  Stephen  A.  Young. 

Congressmen  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Jonathan 
B.  Bingham.  Edward  P.  Boland,  Richard 
Boiling,  John  Brademas,  George  E.  Brown. 
Jr.,  Daniel  E.  Button,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  John 
Conyers.  Jr.,  James  C.  Corman,  John  R.  Del- 
lenback,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Don  Edwards,  Joshua 
Ellberg,  Paul  Flndley,  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Peter  H.  B.  Frellnghuysen,  Cornelius  E.  Gal- 
lagher, Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  William  J.  Green, 
Gilbert  Gude.  Seymour  Halpern,  Michael 
Harrington,  William  D.  Hathaway.  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins.  Henry  Helstoskl.  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tenmeler,  Hastings  Keith,  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  Richard  D.  McCarthy, 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  Abner  J.  Mlkva, 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  William  S.  Moorhead.  P. 
Bradford  Morse,  Charles  A.  Mosher.  John 
E.  Moss,  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Claude  Pep- 
per, Bertram  L.  Podell,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Og- 
den  R.  Reld,  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal,  Edward  R.  Roybal,  William 
P.  Ryan,  James  H.  Scheuer,  William  L.  St. 
Onge,  Louis  Stokes,  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
John  V.  Tunney,  and  Morris  K.  Udall. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  20  is 
a  very  special  day  for  Cubans  and  Amer- 
icans. On  that  date  In  1902,  the  Cuban 
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flag  was  first  raised  at  the  city  hall  in 
Havana  and  at  El  Moro  Castle.  On  that 
date  Cuba  became  a  free  country. 

Most  Americans  know  about  the  sink- 
ing of  the  battleship  which  made  the  cry 
"Remember  the  Maine"  a  part  of  our  his- 
tory. Most  Americans  know  that  this 
country  interceded  on  behalf  of  the 
Cuban  people  fighting  for  independence 
from  foreign  domination. 

Unfortunately,  however,  most  Ameri- 
cans are  not  totally  aware  of  the  valiant 
fight  put  up  by  the  Cuban  people,  alone 
and  imassisted.  for  nearly  a  century. 

The  Cubans  fought  a  10-year  war  from 
1868  to  1878  against  a  powerful  Spanish 
Army.  They  have  consistently  sought 
freedom  from  oppression  and  their  battle 
for  independence  from  1895  to  1898  found 
the  United  States  fighting  alongside  of 
them. 

But  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Cubans 
so  loved  liberty  that  the  number  of 
casualties  in  their  two  wars  of  independ- 
ence moimted  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people.  The  total  population  of  the  island 
at  that  time  was  less  that  2  million. 

What  this  means  is  that  one  out  of 
every  four  Cubans  became  casualties  in 
their  quest  for  liberty. 

It  is  shameful  to  say  that  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  turned  its  back  on 
Cuba  when  it  is  suffering  from  the  im- 
position of  another  foreign  tyranny,  in- 
ternational communism  headed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet,  State  Department 
spokesman  Robert  McClosky,  a  holdover 
bureaucrat,  threatens  freedom  fighters 
who  wish  to  return  and  help  their  broth- 
ers throw  off  the  yoke  of  this  tyranny. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, has  already  brought  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  It  is  my  wish  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
American  public. 

The  amount  of  sabotage  being  com- 
mitted by  Cubans  inside  Cuba  is  in  line 
with  the  tradition  of  its  people.  Just  a 
few  days  ago,  on  May  15,  the  Castro  re- 
gime announced  the  execution  by  firing 
squad  of  a  campesino  who  burned  down 
a  sugar  warehouse  at  Isabela  de  Sagua. 

This  patriot  lived  in  Cuba  and  gave  his 
life  in  exchange  for  the  destruction  of 
2,000  tons  of  sugar. 

From  all  over  Cuba  come  official  ad- 
missions that  the  Cuban  people  are  in 
massive  resistance  to  the  Communist  re- 
gime of  Fidel  Castro. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  today  resistance  to 
Castro  and  communism  is  many  times 
greater  than  the  resistance  which 
brought  him  to  power  in  1959.  Yet,  Cuban 
freedom  fighters  in  exile  are  persecuted 
when  their  only  purpose  is  to  help  their 
fellow  man  regain  the  liberty  for  which 
250,000  Cubans  fought  and  were  wounded 
or  gave  their  lives. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question:  Is 
it  not  in  our  own  national  interest  that 
Cuba  be  freed  from  domination  by  a 
country  a  thousand  times  more  powerful 
than  the  Spaniards  of  the  19th  century? 
Does  not  the  presence  of  a  fleet  of  Soviet 
Navy  ships  anchored  in  Cienf  uegos  Har- 
bor pose  a  threat  to  our  own  national 
security? 

Among  those  ships  are  a  missile  firing 
cruiser  and  an  atomic  submarine.  What 
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is  the  practical  difference  between  land 
base  missiles  which  brought  on  the  crisis 
of  1962  and  Soviet  ships  with  missiles 
now  anchored  in  Cuba? 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  intelligence 
community  fears  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  prepared  to  establish  a  Caribbean 
fleet  based  in  Cuba,  and  surely  this  fact 
must  relate  to  our  own  security.  I  say  that 
official  efforts  to  protect  Fidel  Castro  by 
suppressing  freedom  fighters  are  danger- 
ous and  nonsensical. 

True,  the  State  Department  appre- 
hends Cuban  exiles  on  the  grounds  that 
forrays  from  the  United  States  are  in 
violation  of  our  neutrality  laws.  But  I 
would  like  to  cite  an  interpretation  of 
those  neutrality  laws  as  rendered  by  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy  when  he  was  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 

His  ruling  was  that  the  neutrality  laws 
were,  and  I  quote: 

Among  the  oldest  laws  in  our  statutes 
books.  They  were  not  designed  for  the  kind 
of  situation  which  exists  In  the  world  today. 

The  late  Attorney  General  continued, 
and  I  quote  from  his  April  20,  1961, 
ruling: 

The  neutrality  laws  were  never  designed 
to  prevent  Individuals  from  leaving  the 
United  States  to  fight  for  a  cause  In  which 
they  believe.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  neutral- 
ity laws  which  prevents  refugees  from  Cuba 
from  returning  to  that  country  to  engage  in 
the  fight  for  freedom,  nor  is  an  individual 
prohibited  from  the  United  States,  with 
others  of  like  belief,  to  join  others  In  a  sec- 
ond country  for  an  expedition  against  a  third 
country. 

I  believe  that  ruling  not  only  is  just 
but  also  was  made  in  the  cause  of  our 
own  security.  Unfortimately,  it  has  been 
all  but  forgotten  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment which  continues  to  harass  Cuban 
exiles  and  even  instructs  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  apprehend  freedom  fighters  on 
the  high  seas — a  form  of  official  piracy,  I 
might  add. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  Cuba  is  little  more  than  a 
Soviet  base  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  our  society,  and  that  of  free  men 
everywhere.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  our  freedom  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  freedom  of  the  Cuban 
people.  The  ominous  presence  of  the 
powerful  Soviet  fleet  based  just  off  our 
shores  underscores  this  fact. 


KSU  STORY  ONE-SIDED  IN  TV 
REPORTING 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
at  Kent  State  are  tragic  enough  without 
having  emotions  aroused  and  magnified 
by  biased  news  coveraige.  Today  I  received 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  May  7,  l^  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hickey,  which  illustrates  the  ir- 
responsible reporting  of  the  deaths  at 
Kent  State. 

Mr.  Hickey,  who  is  a  TV  and  radio 
critic  for  the  paper  is  well  equipped  to 
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analyze  his  fellow  newsmea.  His  com- 
ments certainly  give  substJince  to  Vice 
President  Acnew's  criticism  ol  iinbal- 
anced  and  biased  news  cov(  irage. 

I  submit  the  following  atticle  for  the 
Interest  of  my  colleagues:     I 

KSU  Stobt  Onk-Simd  in  TV  Rzpobts 
(By  WUUam  Hick*) 

The  events  of  the  p*«t  {ew|  days  at  Kent 
Sute  University  and  elsewherej  tragic  enough 
in  themselves,  created  stlU  lirther  Uagedy 
In  that  they  brought  out  tie  worst  in  a 
number  of  local  and  network  Broadcast  news 
departments.  I 

Try  as  I  may,  I  cannot  recap  what  so  dis- 
torted the  reason  and  obJecUvl^y  of  television 
and  radio  news  teams  as  did  Ithe  deplorable 
incident  on  the  Kent  State  ^ampua.  Never 
has  one  aide  of  a  story  been  so  graphically 
Ulustrated.  while  the  other  ha*  been  so  com- 
pletely Ignored  or  discounted^ 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  tie  print  media, 
both  here  and  across  the  naqon.  was  above 
reproach  In  handling  the  story,  but  at  least 
a  great  deal  more  attention  was  given  stu- 
denU  and  members  of  the  National  Guard 
than  was  heard  over  the  elect|ronlc  counter- 
parts. , 

It  was  a  case  of  emotion  winning  the  day 
and  reason  be  damned.  Unfortunately,  that 
attitude  was  displayed  time  ajnd  time  again. 
This  la  the  ultimate  disaervlM  to  the  com- 
munity, for  in  a  time  of  high»  charged  feel- 
ings the  last  thing  needed  is  additional  fuel. 

Dorothy  Fuldhelm,  long  pne  the  city's 
leading  new*  analysts,  hosied  a  special 
broadcast  Monday  evening  pn  WEWS-TV 
after  returning  from  a  trip  4o  the  scene  of 
action  and  reason  played  little  or  no  part  in 
It. 

The  program  was  unworthj   of  Miss  Fuld- 


helm. who  never  quite  managed  to  get  her 
emotions  under  control.  It  should  never  have 
been  aired  for,  taken  in  substance  It  was  a 
blatant  assault  on  the  National  Ouard,  with 
no  regard  for  the  particular  circumstances 
Its  members  faced  that  fateful  day. 

However,  Miss  FuldheUns'  slngle-mlnded- 
ness  of  purpose  paled  In  comparison  when 
placed  along  side  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  Huntley-Brlnkley  Report  of  Tuesday 
evening. 

NBC-TV  news  has  too  many  skilled  and 
talented  people  on  Its  payroll  to  push  a 
half-hour  of  such  one-sldedness  upon  a 
nation  of  viewers  as  It  did  with  that  piece  of 
programming. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  program  was 
a  technological  horror.  The  Up  sync  was 
completely  off  and  served  only  to  make  It  all 
the  more  ominous. 

David  Brlnkley.  who  has  never  mastered 
the  fine  art  of  concealing  emotion  despite 
his  long  tenure  In  front  of  television  cam- 
eras, was  nothing  less  than  a  disgrace. 

Posturing,  glaring,  letting  the  world  know 
exactly  where  he  stood  on  that  situation 
out  In  Ohio,  left  him  no  time  to  be  a  news- 
man. 

He  was  too  busy  acting. 

Watching  these  and  several  other  shows, 
one  gathered  the  Impression  that  a  troop  of 
National  Ouardsmen  Invaded  the  campus 
without  cause,  provoked  the  students  Into  a 
protest  action  and  then  fired  into  their  ranks 
at  will. 

The  cheapest  moment  of  the  Huntley- 
Brlnkley  Report  came  when  the  NBC-TV 
cameras  rested  ui>on  the  father  of  one  of  the 
slain  students.  The  man,  understandably 
near  hysteria,  made  a  number  of  Irrational 
charges  against  .he  government  and  the 
condition  the  country  was  In,  labeling  It  a 
totalitarian  state. 


While  It  was  heart-wrenching  to  watch 
and  all  one's  prayers  and  sympathies  were 
extended  to  the  father,  that  piece  of  film 
was  totaUy  dishonest  and  begged  for  re- 
butUl. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  news  media, 
broadcast  and  otherwise,  to  Investigate  and 
understand  both  sides  of  a  particular  sit- 
uation before  It  takes  up  a  crusade  In  de- 
fense of  what  it  knows  not. 

Certain  facts  should  have  been  brought 
off  with  great  emphasis,  such  as  the  demoli- 
tion of  downtown  Kent  of  Friday  evening; 
the  total  destruction  of  the  ROTC  Building 
Saturday  evening;  and  that  a  state  of  martial 
law  was  in  force. 

If  those  points  were  stressed,  the  average 
viewer  could  better  understand  why  the 
Ouard  was  there  in  the  first  place,  for  as 
far  as  I  know,  nice  college  kids  don't  demol- 
ish towns  and  buildings.  Radical  types  do, 
however,  and  acme  protection  was  needed 
for  the  town's  citizens,  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dents themselves. 

Perhaps,  if  NBC-TV  had  Interviewed  and 
shown  a  numter  of  former  members  of  po- 
lice departments,  who  are  now  condemned 
to  live  the  remainder  of  their  lives  as  veg- 
etables, because  they  were  struck  on  the  head 
by  rocks,  that  would  have  allowed  the  aver- 
age viewer  to  better  understand  the  nerv- 
ousness and  discomfort  of  the  Ouardsmen. 

NBC-TV  could  have  done  any  number  of 
things  to  put  the  tragedy  at  Kent  into 
proper  focus. 

However,  to  its  undying  discredit.  It  chose 
not  to. 

As  a  result.  Vice  President  Agnew  could 
present  that  30  minutes  of  film  as  evidence 
to  any  court  In  the  world  to  prove  without 
doubt  that  the  broadcast  news  media  Is 
biased. 
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Rev«  rend 


Edward 
the  following 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o"(  lock  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  temix)rc  (Mr.  M^tcalf) 

The  Chaplain,  the 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>.,  offered 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  giver  of  health  and  strength, 
send  us  into  today's  worn  trusting  In 
Thy  loving  kindness,  pledged  to  Thy  loyal 
service,  standing  in  Thy  strength,  and 
not  our  own. 

We  pray  for  those  who  have  special 
need  of  Thee :  | 

For  all  who  are  faced  %y  great  deci- 
sions affecting  the  Lives  of]  men  and  na- 
tions; I 

For  all  molders  of  public  opinion; 

For  all  who  write  what  others  read; 

For  all  prophets  and  priests; 

For  all  who  hold  alofq  the  lamp  of 
truth; 

For  an  whose  hands  arelwom  with  too 
much  toil  and  those  wh^se  hands  are 
idle  through  unemplosmw 

For  all  prisoners  of  ^ar  and  their 
loved  ones. 

May  these  Thy  childret  be  enfolded 
by  Thy  love  and  have  grace  sufficient 
for  the  day.  I 

In  the  name  of  the  Great  Burden 
Bearer.  Amen.  [ 


The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quonun 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


nlzed  imder  the  order  of  yesterday,  per- 
mit me  to  proceed  briefly  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor  or  any  of  his  time? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BIANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xinanimous  c<msent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  £dl  committees  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.   MANSFIEU).  Mr 


suggest  the  absezKe  of  a  quorum. 


PresideDt,  I 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HAtTXE) ,  who  Is  about  to  be  recog- 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Edward  B.  Miller,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  the  term  of 
5  years,  expiring  December  16,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with  a 
time  limitation  on  speeches  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  is 
now  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


FOREIGN   MILITARY   SALES    ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    648 
An>   TO    GREEK    DICTATORSHIP    MUST    BE    STOPPED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment,  simply  stated, 
is  to  halt  military  aid  by  this  Nation  to 
the  Greek  dictatorship.  I  offer  it  because 
of  my  deep  concern  about  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  the  political  situation  in 
Greece.  It  is  a  situation  which,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  worsen,  could  well  lead  to  a  new 
Vietnam — this  time  in  Europe. 

The  amendment  also  registers  my  dis- 
may at  the  fact  that  the  present  admin- 
istration is  following  the  same  set  of 
policies  established  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration that  must  inevitably  lead  to 
disaster,  not  only  for  Greece,  but  for  long- 
range  American  interests  in  that  vital 
part  of  the  world.  The  net  result  of  these 
policies  has  been  that  the  majority  of  the 
Greek  and  European  peoples  generally 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  respon- 
sible for  bringing  the  military  junta  to 
power  in  the  first  place  and  maintaining 
it  in  power  since  April  21,  1967. 

As  early  as  Augtist  10,  1966,  8  months 
before  the  colonels  destroyed  Greek 
democracy  in  its  own  ancient  birthplace, 
I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  imi)ending 
disaster  in  an  interview  with  the  pohti- 
cal  editor  of  the  Athens  Daily  Post,  "If 
we  want."  I  said,  "to  avoid  more  Viet- 
nam and  Dominican  Republic  interven- 
tions in  other  crucial  parts  of  the  world, 
both  the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill 
should  thoroughly  investigate  these  grave 
charges  voiced  in  Greece  against  the 
United  States." 

The  following  year  it  was  my  imhappy 
distinction  to  be  the  first  Member  of  this 


body  to  visit  Athens  after  the  colonels 
came  to  power.  I  had  lengthy  talks  then 
with  junta  leaders.  The  impression  I 
gained  from  those  conversations  has  only 
been  reinforced  by  the  events  in  the  in- 
terim. And  that  is  why  last  December  I 
voted  against  granting  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  the  present  regime.  How 
tragic  it  is  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
determined  otherwise  on  the  very  day 
that  member  nations  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  took  the  unprecedented  action  of 
forcing  Greece  to  resign  from  the  coun- 
cil because  of  the  regime's  violation  of 
the  human  rights  of  the  Greek  people 
and  its  torturing  of  political  opponents. 
I  might  add  that  the  council  took  this 
step  in  the  face  of  intense  lobbying  by 
American  spokesmen  arguing  against  it. 
Thus  the  Greek  issue  has  now  become 
a  European  issue.  The  action  of  our  al- 
lies last  December  constitutes  a  sharp 
diplomatic  slap  against  our  policies  in 
that  area.  We  had  better  heed  the  warn- 
ing before  it  is  too  late. 

The  Truman  doctrine  of  1947  saved 
Greece  from  becoming  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Greek  people  have 
been  deeply  grateful  to  us  for  this,  .but 
their  gratitude  is  turning  now  to  resent- 
ment and  worse  because  of  our  support 
of  the  dictatorship.  If  we  fail  to  join  our 
European  allies  in  their  efforts  to  restore 
democracy  to  Greece,  we  may  soon  be 
faced  with  developments  too  terrible  to 
contemplate.  And  we  may  end  up  by 
having  to  bury,  with  our  own  hands,  that 
Tnunan  doctrine  which  is  so  proud  a 
milestone  in  our  postwar  resistance  to 
tyranny. 

A  most  important  signal  that  European 
hostility  to  the  Greek  colonels  is  fast 
arising  came  in  the  April  16,  1970,  com- 
munique Ol  the  Common  Market.  For  the 
first  time  in  Common  Market  history,  a 
communique  dealt  with  a  purely  political 
matter,  the  Greek  military  dictatorship. 
The  full  text  of  this  communique  with 
its  harsh  language  is  as  follows: 

The  Commission  of  the  European  Com- 
munities has  followed  the  evolution  of  the 
situation  in  Oreece  with  growing  concern. 
The  recent  trials  in  Athens  and  the  continu- 
ing arrests  of  persons  held  In  particularly 
high  esteem  have  Increased  Its  concern  still 
further. 

These  events  do  not  suggest  a  return  to 
normal  democratic  life,  which  Is  awaited 
more  and  more  Impatiently  by  public  c^lnlon 
in  Europe. 

Because  of  the  repeated  offences  against 
human  and  civic  rights,  the  Commission  feels 
It  must  reconsider  the  working — already  very 
difficult— of  bhe  agreement  associating 
Greece  and  the  European  Community. 

The  Commission  deeply  deplores  this  sit- 
uation, being  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
total  participation  by  the  Greek  people  in 
the  work  of  European  Integration  remaltis 
eminently  desirable. 

Last  Sunday  the  well-known  nationally 
syndicated  columnists,  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  disclosed  that — 

Renewal  of  full-scale  U.S.  arms  shipments 
to  Oreece  threatens  an  explosion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (NATO)  later  this  month  In  Rome, 
with  several  NATO  countries  threatening  to 
reappraise  their  NATO  membership. 

The  U.S.  slapped  Its  arms  embargo  on  the 
Greek  junta  three  years  ago,  after  the  coup 
by  army  colonels  established  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. Now,  however,  with  Soviet  power 


growing  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and 
the  Arab  world,  the  U.S.  has  reached  a  hard — 
but  not  yet  announced — decision  to  resume 
full-scale  shipment  of  heavy  armaments  to 
the  junta.  Small  arms  shipments  have  been 
going  on  for  many  months. 

The  U.S.  decision  has  not  been  announced 
for  one  reason:  fear  that  making  It  public 
now  would  envenom  the  Rome  NATO  meet- 
ing by  further  exacerbating  rising  bitter- 
ness against  the  junta  throughout  Europe, 
particularly  In  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Top  Nixon  administration  diplomats  have 
been  warned  that  the  intense  feeling  against 
the  Junta  In  Denmark  and  Norway  is  creat- 
ing a  political  backlash  against  their  conser- 
vative government  that  might  get  out  of 
control. 

Despite  this  clear  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
the  Nixon  administration's  decision  to  re- 
sume heavy  arms  shipments  soon  after  The 
Rome  meeting  will  not  be  changed. 

The  only  concession  the  U.S.  has  made  to 
Its  anti-junta  NATO  friends  is  to  postpone 
the  announcement  until  after  the  NATO 
meeting,  and  even  that  concession  Involved 
hard  political  Infighting  within  the  Admin- 
istration. Some  top  Administration  officials, 
arguing  privately  that  the  junta  actually  has 
eased  its  repressive  rule,  wanted  to  meet  the 
issue  head  on  before  the  Rome  conference. 
Pentagon  officials,  in  fact,  flatly  Informed 
Greek  Adm.  Constantlne  Margantis  during 
his  informal  visit  to  Washington  three  weeks 
ago  that  U.S.  naval  air  craft  had  already 
been  "released"  for  early  shipment  to  Greece. 
There  will  be  no  backdown  here. 

Accordingly,  with  the  political  left  forcing 
the  Issue  In  several  NATO  countries,  the  U.S. 
will  confront  an  extremely  hostile  atmos- 
phere at  Rome  and  the  threat  of  possible 
withdrawals  by  Denmark  and  Norway  at 
the  least. 

In  view  of  these  disclosures,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  deem  it  important  to  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention  a  position  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Hudson  Institute  titled 
"Greece — A  New  Vietnam?"  written  by 
Mr.  Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos,  a  leader 
of  the  resistance  movement  in  the 
United  States  against  the  Greek  military 
dictatorship  and  with  a  favorable  intro- 
duction by  the  noted  U.S.  strategic 
thinker,  Herman  Kahn,  director  of  the 
Hudson  Institute.  Mr.  Demetracopoulos 
writes: 

The  Greek  situation  I  believe  not  onlf 
denies  the  Greek  people  basic  democratic 
rights  but  Is  also  harmful  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  contains 
the  seeds  of  another  "Vietnam."  The  ele- 
ment of  time  is  terribly  important  in  this 
connection,  as  the  dangers  posed  by  the  cur- 
rent Greek  situation  leave  little  time  for 
constructive  action  by  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  I  believe  the  clock  is  running 
out  In  Greece,  and  unless  some  major 
changes  are  forthcoming  in  American  policy, 
both  the  U.S.  and  NATO  are  apt  to  be  faced 
with  the  reality  rather  than  the  potential 
of  explosive  political,  military,  and  economic 
development  on  NATO's  Southern  Flank. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  In  Greece,  inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration,  Is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  present  dictatorial  re- 
gime provides  sufficient  military,  political 
and  economic  stability  to  satisfy  America's 
strategic  interests  In  the  area — the  kind  of 
stability,  supposedly,  which  could  not  be 
guaranteed  by  any  realistic  alternative. 

First,  let  us  begin  with  the  premise  that 
the  Junta  has  brought  military  stability. 
Both  the  Pentagon  and  other  senior  U.S.  offi- 
cials claim  that  the  Greek  armed  forces  and 
terrain,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  and  NATO  basis 
In  Greece,  are  necessary  to  maintain  control 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to  deter  direct 
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communist  agp*«slon  from  tba  North,  and 
to  provide  ft  vital  link  with  Turkey  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  a  vldble  mlUtary 
ally.  In  addition  they  cite  Inci  •eased  Soviet 
naval  stren^h  In  the  Medl^rranean  to 
strengthen  their  argument,  t  agree  with 
their  assessment  as  to  the  imiortance  of  a 
strong  and  atable  Greece  as  far  as  NATO  U 
concerned.  The  key  quesUon  ttien  Is:  hare 
the  Colonels  Indeed  provided  ttUs  sublllty? 
The  Greek  armed  forces  today  are  far  lees 
effective  than  they  were  prior  Ito  the  coup. 
They  are  mainly  an  internal  security  force  in 
which  the  Junta-controlled  el«»nents  watch 
not  only  potenUal  clvlUan  ojiponents  but 
also  the  very  real  Utent  oppctlUon  In  the 
armed  force*  themselves.  To  tlila  effect  the 
continuing  purges  of  the  Greet  mlUtary  es- 
tablishment two  whole  years  alter  the  April 
21,  1967  coup  are  a  key  indicator. 

"me  Junta  has  systematlc^y  removed 
from  the  armed  forces  an  alar^ning  number 
of  the  officers  they  consider  uniellable.  These 
hundreds  of  officers  were  traijied  at  enor- 
mous American  expense  In  thje  U.S..  other 
NATO  countries  and  Greece,  since  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  of  1947.  The  otBcers  purged 
were  not  and  could  not  poeslbjy  be  commu- 
nist, considering  the  nattire  of  ^he  recruiting 
process  and  the  close  ties  between  the  Greek 
Armed  Forces  and  the  VS.  military  and  In- 
telligence communities.  Indoed  many  of 
these  officers  purged  by  the  Jubta  were  gen- 
eraUy  considered  by  Washington,  the  NATO 
authorlUes  and  the  Joint  US.  Military  Aid 
Group  to  Greece  to  represent  tlie  eUte  of  the 
Greek  officer  corps.  Their  only  sin  was  to 
have  opposed  the  Illegal  selxuxlB  of  power  by 
a  relatively  small  group  of  officers. 

The  usurpers,  the  officers  who  seiaed  power 
■  two  years  ago,  are  reliably  reported  to  num- 
ber no  more  than  300.  with  a  gc»od  percentage 
of    them    having    Intelligence    and   security 
training  and  background.  j 

The  purging  of  the  cream  ofjthe  Greek  of- 
ficer corps  and  a  preoccupatloi  with  the  In- 
ternal security  duties  make  tha  combat  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Greek  armed  forces  In  time 
of  fuU  mobillzaUon  of  tha  reserves  an 
agonizingly  open  question  mirk  for  NATO 
planners.  Thus  the  Illegal  seizure  of  power  by 
the  Junta  and  Its  subsequent  actions  have 
not  only  seriously  weakened  thie  combat  cap- 
ablUtles  of  the  Greek  arme«|  forces;  they 
have  also  undermined  Greece'!  poUtlcal  and 
moral  ability  to  fulfill  Its  NiATO  commit- 
ments. For  any  crisis  which  required  full 
mobilization  would  In  aU  proHablUty  lead  to 
the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  Jutata.  This  real- 
ly explains  why  the  Junta  tho'  ight  It  wise  to 
■deftise"  the  Cyprus  crisis  in  November  1967. 
The  armed  forces  have  bectime  mostly  a 
police  force  which,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, are  also  charged  with  jreservlng  the 
"existing  social  order."  The  4^me  reasoning 
applies  to  the  tl.S.,  NATO  bases  and  other 
American  listening  poets  and  propaganda 
machinery  operating  on  Oieek  territory. 
These  bases  are  important.  Yet  In  view  of  the 
climate  In  which  they  exist  to  lay.  It  Is  a  real 
question  how  much  long-range  strategy  In 
the  area  can  be  built  around  tliem. 

The  Soviet  naval  build-up  la  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Middle  East  crisis ,  the  evenU  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  outflai  king  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  by  the  Soviet  Unions  rapid 
strategic  deployment  along  North  Africa's 
coast-line  and  the  Middle  Eas  ;,  were  used  by 
the  Jolinson  Administration  as  reasons  for 
supporting  the  JunU.  This  U  Indeed  tragic. 
since  the  Junta's  actions  havr  weakened  the 
military  capabilities  and  stability  of  the 
Greek  armed  forces  and  conse(  [uently  NATO's 
strength  In  the  area. 

More  recenOy,  Mr.  Dei  netracopoulos 
was  interviewed  by  the  we  1 
dicated  columnist  Eliot  Ja|ieway 
Chicago  Tribune  Press 
sponse  to  the  question. 


major  foreign  sources  of  material  support 
for  the  Junta  today?"  Mr.  Demetra- 
copoulos  replied: 

The  Pentagon  and  the  World  Bank.  Both 
of  these  sources  have  come  under  Increased 
Congressional  criticism  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  long  run  strategic  Interest  of  the 
VS.  will  not  be  served  by  supportnlg  the  un- 
popular Greek  regime  which  Inevitably  must 
beccmie  a  source  of  Increasing  instability  In 
the  vital  area  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  concur  in  that 
analysis  and  fully  share  the  profound 
concern  expressed  by  Mr.  Demetracop- 
oulous.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  im- 
perative that  we  act  now  to  associate  our- 
selves with  our  E^uropean  allies  in  with- 
drawing both  moral  and  material  support 
from  a  regime  that  persists  in  violating 
every  standard  of  Western  democracy. 

By  cutting  off  military  aid  to  Greece 
now,  we  will  at  lettst  demonstrate  to  the 
democratic  forces  within  Greece  that 
they  can  move  to  restore  constitutional 
government  without  fear  of  having  to 
face  VS.  weapons  In  the  hands  of  the 
Junta's  mercenaries.  That  is  not  inter- 
vention in  internal  Greek  affairs.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  long-delayed  statement 
of  neutrality.  It  is  the  very  least  we  can 
or  should  do  to  honor  our  own  principles 
and  to  protect  our  vital  interests  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanndj),  I 
aslt  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  cal- 
endar beginning  with  Calendar  No.  873. 
then  skipping  over  to  Calendar  No.  879 
and  considering  the  rest  of  the  calendar 
down  to  and  including  Calendar  No.  888 
in  sequence.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


known  syn 
for  the 
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AMENDMENT     OP     THE     INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL  ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  14685)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  further  promoting  travel  to 
the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  and  that  the  text  of  S.  1289. 
a  compromise  bill  that  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  be  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof  and  that  the  bill  be  passed  as 
thus  amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to  and  the 
pending  bill  (HJl.  14685)  was  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substituting  in  lieu  therefor 
the  text  of  S.  1289,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  The  bill  (HJl.  14685)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ACQUISITION 
OF  THE  PLAZA  HOTEL  PROPERTY 

The  bill  (S.  3594)  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  certain  property  in  square 
724  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
puipose  of  extension  of  the  site  of  the 
additional  offlce  building  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  for  the  purpose  of  addition 
to  the  US.  Capitol  Grounds  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

as  follows: 

S.  3594 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  ad- 
dition to   the  real  property  heretofore   ac- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  the  Second 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1948.  approved 
June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  1028) .  as  a  site  for  an 
additional   offlce    building    for    the   United 
States  Senate,  and  under  Public  Law  85-591, 
approved  August  6.  1958  (72  Stat.  495-496) , 
and   Public   Law   85-429,  approved   May   29, 
1958  (72  Stat.  148-149),  for  purposes  of  ex- 
tension of  such  site  or  for  additions  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  and  author- 
ized to  be  acquired  for  such  purposes  by 
Public  Law  91-145,  approved  December   12, 
1969  (83  Stat.  352-353),  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
Offlce  Building  Commission.  Is  hereby   au- 
thorized to  acquire,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  by  pxirchase,  condemnation,  transfer, 
or  otherwise,  for  purposes  of  further  exten- 
sion of  such  site  or  for  addiUons   to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  all  privately 
owned   property  contained   In   lots  845   and 
832  In  square  724  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  such  square  appears  on  the  records  In  the 
offlce  of  the  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  of  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  square 
724  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  the  outer 
face  of  the  curbs  sturroundlng  such  square. 
Sec.  3.  Any  proceeding  for  condenmaUon 
brought  under  this  Act  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  December  23, 
1963  (16  D.C.  Code.  sees.  1361-1368). 

Sw:.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  parts  of  streets  contained 
within  the  curbllnes  surrounding  square  724 
Shan,  upon  request  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  Commission,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
Architect  of  the  CapltoL 

Ssc.  6.  Upon  acquisition  of  any  real  prop- 
erty pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  when  directed  by  the  Senate 
Offlce  Building  Commission  to  so  act.  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  demolition  and/ 
or  removal  of  any  buildings  or  other  struc- 
tures on.  or  constituting  a  part  of,  such  prop- 
erty and,  pending  demolition,  to  use  the 
property  for  Government  purposes  or  to 
lease  any  or  all  of  such  property  for  such 
periods  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Incur  any  necessary  ex- 
penses In  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  6.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol 
PoUce  shall  extend  over  any  real  property 
acquired  under  this  Act  and  such  property 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  United  SUtes 
Capitol  Groimds. 

8kc.  7.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  Offlce  Building 
Commission,  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts and  to  make  such  expenditures.  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  personal  and  other 
services,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  Is  hereby  authorized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-877),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY    or   THE    LEGISLATION 

S.  3594  authorizes  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
Office  building  Commission  to  acquire  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  lots  845  and  832  In 
square  724.  It  further  authorizes  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  when  directed  by  the 
Senate  Office  Building  Commission  to  pro- 
vide for  the  demolition  of  buildings  or  other 
structures  on  this  property  and  pending 
demolition  to  use  the  property  for  Govern- 
ment purposes  or  to  lease  any  or  all  of  such 
property  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Incur  any  necessary 
expenses  In  connection  with  demolition  use, 
or  leasing  of  such  property.  The  legislation 
further  provides  that  the  property  acquired 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds  and  extends  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  over  the  property. 

HEARING 

On  April  9.  1970,  the  Subcomlmttee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  conducted  a 
hearing  on  this  measure.  Testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  Members  of  the  Senate,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Offlce  Building  Commis- 
sion, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  and  the  owner 
of  the  property.  The  testimony  was  generally 
favorable. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Square  724  is  bounded  by  C.  First,  D.  and 
Second  Streets  NE,  and  Is  across  C  Street 
from  square  725  which  is  the  location  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  The  Plaza  Hotel 
Is  located  on  lot  845,  while  lot  832  is  a  very 
small  parking  lot  located  across  the  alley 
from  the  Plaza  Hotel  and  used  In  connection 
with  the  hotel.  The  two  lots  contain  a  total 
of  17.000  square  feet  and  have  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $306,000.  Lot  845  on  which  the 
Plaza  Hotel  is  located  Is  located  at  the 
comer  of  First  and  D  Streets  NE.  with  front- 
age on  both  First  and  D  Streets. 

Approximately  one-half  of  square  724  is 
already  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
most  of  which  was  acquired  for  the  use  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  under  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  85-429  In  1959,  and  Is  presently  used 
for  parking.  The  other  federally  owned  prop- 
erty In  the  square  Is  a  general  purpose  office 
building  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  presently  oc- 
cupied by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  The  remaining  half  of  square 
724  Is  privately  owned  and  contains  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Plaza  Hotel  mostly  apartment 
buildings.  Using  the  past  as  a  guide.  It  Is 
probably  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
Senate  will  require  the  remainder  of  the 
privately  owned  property  in  square  724  to 
meet  further  expansion  needs.  If  this  as- 
sumption Is  correct,  the  Government  should 
avail  Itself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  Plaza  Hotel  property  whUe  It  is 
on  the  market,  and  before  some  new  private 
owner  completely  renovates  the  building  for 
use  as  a  modern  hotel.  The  property  can 
undoubtedly  be  purchased  now  for  a  much 
lower  price  than  It  can  be  purchased  at 
some  future  date  after  considerable  money 
is  spent  on  restoration. 

COMMITTEE    VIEWS 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  it  will  be 
necessary  at  some  future  date  to  acquire  the 
remaining  privately  owned  property  in  square 
724  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  believes 
that  lots  845  and  832  should  be  acquired 
while  they  are  available  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  committee  therefore  recommends  the 
enactment  of  S,  3694. 


NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    ON    THE 
ARTS  AND  THE   HUMANITIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (H.R.  3215)  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Ai-ts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  perma- 
nent authorization  for  programs  under 
such  act,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Amendments  of  1970". 

ASSISTANCE  RELATING  TO  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
WORKS  OF  ART  AND  WORK  IN  RESIDENCE  BY 
ARTISTS 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "enable  them " 
the  following:  "to  achieve  wider  distribution 
of  their  works,  to  work  In  residence  at  an 
educational  or  cultural  Institution,  or". 

CONSOLIDATION      OF     LAWS      RELATING      TO      THE 
NATIONAL    COUNCIL    ON     THE    ARTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
5  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is  amendjed  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(b)(1)  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed 
by  a  chairman,  to  be  known  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  The  term  of  offlce  of  the  Chairman 
shall  be  four  years  and  the  Chairman  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  any  person 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  offlce  of 
Chairman:  Provided,  That  upon  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  the  Chairman  shall 
serve  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  shall  have  qualified." 

(2)  Such  section  5  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  by  redeslg- 
naUng  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i),  (J), 
(k),  and  (I),  and  all  references  thereto,  as 
subsections  (d),  (e).  (f).  (g),  (h).  (I),  (j), 
and  (k),  respectively. 

(3)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
10  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "sections  5(c)  and  7(c)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(4)  SecUon  11(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  the  functions  trans- 
ferred by  section  6(a)    of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL    COUNCIL    ON    THE    ARTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  There  shall  be,  within  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Council'). 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
and  twenty-six  other  members  appointed  by 
the  President  who  shall  be  selected — 

"(1)  from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  widely  recognized  for 
their  broad  knowledge  of.  or  expertise  In, 
or  for  their  profound  Interest  in,  the  arts; 

"(2)  so  as  to  Include  practicing  artists, 
civic  cultural  leaders,  members  of  the  muse- 
vaa  profession,  and  others  who  are  profes- 
sionally engaged  In  the  arts;  and 

"(3)  so  as  collectively  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate distribution  of  membership  among 
the  major  art  fields. 

The  President  is  requested.  In  the  making  of 
such  appointments,  to  give  consideration  to 
such  recommendations  as  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  submitted  to  him  by  leading 
national  organizations  In  these  fields. 

"(0)  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a 


term  of  six  years,  and  the  terms  of  offlce 
shall  be  staggered.  No  member  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment  during  the  two-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

"(d)  The  Council  shaU  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than 
twice  during  each  calendar  year.  Fourteen 
members  of  the  Ck>uncil  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

"(e)  Members  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  but 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of 
the  rate  authorized  by  grade  GS-18  by  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  be  allowed  travel  expenses  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(f)  The  Council  shall  (1)  advise  the 
Chairman  with  respect  to  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  for  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, duties,  or  responsibilities  under  this 
Act,  and  (2)  review  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  and  make  rec- 
ommendations thereon  to  the  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  shall  not  approve  or  disapprove 
any  such  application  until  he  has  received 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council  on  such 
application,  unless  the  Council  fails  to  make 
a  recommendation  thereon  within  a  reason- 
able time.  In  the  case  of  an  application  In- 
volving $10,000,  or  less,  the  Chairman  may 
approve  or  disapprove  such  request  If  such 
action  Is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
delegation  of  authority  from  the  Council  to 
the  Chairman,  and  provided  that  each  such 
action  by  the  Chairman  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Council." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Members  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  but  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rale 
authorized  for  grade  GS-18  by  section  5332 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  use.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently." 

(d)(1)  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
established  under  section  6  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  subsection  (b). 
shall,  for  any  purpose  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  established  under  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-579,  without  Interruption. 

(2)  Members  appointed  to  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  established  under  section  6  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  with  such  terms  of 
offlce  as  may  be  remaining  under  the  prior 
appointment  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b). 

(3)  (A)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  after 
June  30,  1970. 

(B)  Effective  July  1,  1970,  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964, 
Public  Law  88-579,  Is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT    RELATING    TO    THE 
DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Sec.  4.  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (g)  of  section  5  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Recreation  Board"  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  any  successor  designated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columtiu.". 
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AIXOTMENTS  OF  FVNDS  TO 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  5  of  the  National 
Arts    and    the    Humanities 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(3)  Prom  the  sums 
out  the  purposes  of  this  si 
fiscal  year.  $50,000  shall  be 
State.  That  part  of  such  sun^ 
main  after  such  allotment 
among  the  States  In  equal 
that   for  the  purposes  of  this 
term   'State'   shall   not    includfc 
American  Samoa.  If  the  sums 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  ou 
of  this  subsection  are  ^ 

allotments  under  the  first 
paragraph,  such  sums  shall  be  a 
the  States  in  equal  amounts." 

AMENDMENT  RELATING   TO  THE 
OF  THE   CHAIBMAN    OF   THE    E 
THE    HCMANmZS 

Sec  6.  Paragraph  (2»  of 
section  7  of  the  National 
Arts    and    the    Humanities 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"(2)    The  term  of  office  of 
shall  be  four  years,  and  the 
be   eligible    for    reappolntmen 
slons  of  this  paragraph  shall 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  v 
fice  of  the  Chairman:   Prov 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
shall  serve  until  his  successor 
appointed  and  have  qualified." 

AITHORIZINC  CONTSACTS  RELATEI 
ENINC  KESEABCH  POTENTIAL  I> 
TIES 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (2)  of  su 
section  7  of  the  National 
Arts    and    the    Humanities 
amended    by    Inserting    'con 
"grants,"'. 

INCLUSION    OF    THE    ARCHIVIST 
STATXS   AS  A   MEMBER   OF  THE 
Cn.  ON   THE  ARTS  AND  THE 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (b)   of 
National   Foundation   on   the 
Humanities  Act  of   1965  is 
serttng  after  "the  Chairman  o 
slon  of  Pine  Arts'"  a  comma 
ing:  "the  Archivist  of  the 
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METHOD    OF     MAKING 

Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of 
of  section  10  of  the  National 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
amended  by  redesignating  cl 
(7).   and   all   references   ther^o 
(7)    and    (8)    and   by  insertli^ 
(5)  the  following  new  clause : 

"1 6)  to  make  advance 
pajonents  without  regard  to 
of  section  3648  of  the  Rev 
use.  529). ■• 

TTCHNICAL   AMENDMtN 


progi  ess 


fisel 


se:t 


Sec.  10.  Subeectlon  (a)  of 
National   Foundation  on  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  is 

(1)  In  clause  (3)   by  Inserting 
"appoint"; 

(2)  In  clause  (4)   by  insert 
"utiUze"'; 

(3)  In  clause  (5)  by  insertfig 
"accept""; 

(4)  In  clause  (7)  by 
"rent"; 

(5)  In  clause  (8(  by  Insert 
"make". 


insert  I  ig 


AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 

Sec.  11  (a)  Subsection  (a) 
of  the  National  Foundation  o 
the  Humanltlen  Act  of  1965  is 

(1)    striking  out  "and   *6 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
sentence  of  such   section 
lieu  thereof  the  following 
the  fiscal   year  ending  June 
875,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
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1971.  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  $28,625,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1973  "; 

(J)  striking  out  "and  $9,000,000  for  tha 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  "  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $17,000,000 
for  the  .*iscal  yer.r  ending  June  30.  1971.  $26.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1972.  and  $35,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973";  and 

(31  striking  out  "and  $2,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  $2,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  $4,125,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  $5.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  $6,875,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  the 
amount  so  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  shall  not  exceed 
$6,000,000.  the  amount  so  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  shall  not 
exceed  $7,000,000.  and  the  amount  so  ap- 
propriated lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973  shall  not  exceed  $9,000,000". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
9 1-879  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROtTND 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  established  in  1965  by  Public 
Law  89-209.  The  original  act  was  thereafter 
amended  in  1967  by  Public  Law  90-348.  The 
1965  legislation  created  the  National  Foim- 
dation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  Its 
two  cooperating  entitles,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities.  Each  Endow- 
ment has  a  presidentially  appointed  Chair- 
man and  Council  who  are  responsible  for  pro- 
gram operation.  TTie  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  .\rts  have  a  Joint  administrative 
staff  which  rejKjrts  to  Ijoth  chairmen. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965.  the  Federal  involvement  in,  and  sup- 
port of  esthetic  activities  has  broadened  In 
scope  and  become  more  sophisticated  in  ap- 
proach When  the  original  bill  was  In  the 
formulation  stage  there  were  two  areas  of 
discussion  which  were  of  great  concern  to 
the  framers  of  the  act.  The  first  questioned 
whether  the  Federal  involvement  would  be 
oriented  to  all  segments  and  schools  of  cul- 
tural endeavor  and  all  gCwgraphical  portions 
of  the  country.  The  second  was  a  great  con- 
cern that  enactment  of  legislation  to  foster 
support  of  the  arts  and  humanities  could 
bring  about  establishment  of  a  central  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  arts  and  humanities.  Some 
voiced  this  concern  with  the  phrase  "cul- 
tural czar." 

The  committee  finds  that,  from  their  In- 
ception, the  programs  of  the  Endowments 
have  been  broadly  distributed  on  an  equi- 
table geographical  basis.  In  the  1967  re- 
authorization, questions  as  to  this  distribu- 
tion were  discussed.  At  that  time  Endowment 
leadership  indicated  that  they  would  fur- 
ther Intensify  their  efforts  to  see  that  the 
programs  were  broadly  based.  The  committee 
is  satisfied,  from  information  submitted  for 
the  record,  that  this  objective  has  l)een 
achieved  and  that  all  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion are  receiving  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

Statistical  information  received  by  the 
committee     could    indicate,    at    a    cursory 


glance,  that  one  portion  of  the  country  re- 
ceived more  funds  than  another.  However,  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  while  a 
group  may  be  based  in  one  city,  a  large  ex- 
penditure for  a  touring  program  brings  that 
activity  to  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
Nation  and  not  to  the  base  city. 

The  committee  Is  also  satisfied  that  the 
operation  of  the  Endowments  has  been  In  a 
manner  which  negates  the  concern  of  those 
who  feared  the  establishment  of  a  "cultural 
czar."  The  record  indicates  that  a  scrupu- 
lous concern  for  openmlnded  consideration  of 
all  applications  has  been  built  into  the  grant 
approval  mechanism,  with  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  making  a  grant  In  a  26- 
member  Council,  which  represents  a  broad 
geographical,  cultural,  and  school  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  growing  ap- 
preciation of  the  arts  and  the  humanities 
by  citizens  across  the  Nation  and  urges  the 
Endowments  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
decentralize  American  art  and  culture  and 
emphasize  those  programs  that  will  stimulate 
the  creation  of  new  cultural  Institutions  and 
strengthen  established  ones  In  local  com- 
munities. States,  and  regions.  By  further 
Integrating  the  arts  and  humanities  Into 
Into  the  mainstream  of  American  life,  in- 
creased opportunities  for  broader  apprecia- 
tion of  them  will  be  created  as  well  as  an 
improved  awareness  of  the  duplicity  of  the 
country's  culture. 

A  meaningful  measuring  device  as  to  the 
success  of  the  program  Is  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  activity  to  engender  suppwrt  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  This  report  discusses 
In  a  separate  paragraph  the  meaningful 
growth  of  the  State  arts  councils  as  a  result 
of  passage  of  the  enabling  legislation.  Of 
equal  importance  Is  an  Indication  that  the 
Federal  dollar  expended  Is  utilized  in  a  man- 
ner which  creates  an  even  greater  sum  of 
money.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  for  every  Federal  dollar  appro- 
priated there  have  been  generated  $3  of  funds 
at  the  State  and  local  level  for  arts  and 
humanities  programs. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ENDOWMENTS 

The  committee.  In  Its  oversight  role,  notei 
with  favor  the  efficient  operation  of  both  en- 
dowments since  their  establishment.  It  would 
appear  that  procedures  have  been  adopted 
which  not  only  provide  for  expeditious  opera- 
tion, but  also  operation  In  an  economical 
manner. 

One  matter  pertaining  to  administration 
of  the  program  has  come  to  our  attention 
which  warrants  specific  comment.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Foundation  of  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  it  was 
envisioned  that  certain  administrative  func- 
tions necessary  to  each  endowment  would  be 
operated  on  a  shared  basis.  One  of  these 
functions  was  that  of  the  legal  adviser  who 
has  been  termed  the  'Oeneral  Counsel  of  the 
Foundation"  Until  this  past  year  there  was 
a  single  general  counsel  who  provided  legal 
services  to  both  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  During  the  past  year,  this 
single  office  was  abolished  and  there  are  now 
two  associate  counsels:  one  for  each  of  the 
Endowments.  The  committee  expects  that 
this  change  In  organization  will  be  further 
studied  by  the  Endowment  Cbalnnen  and 
that  a  return  to  the  original  use  of  one  coun- 
sel will  be  effected. 

Tlie  administration  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  executive  committee  of  each  En- 
dowment Council  which  would  be  empowered 
to  act  in  the  interim  between  regular  Cotm- 
cil  meetings.  The  committee  studied  the  ad- 
visabillty  of  the  suggested  amendment  and 
rejected  It.  It  is  believed  that  the  present 
method  of  awarding  grants  is  one  which  In- 
sures that  all  the  various  schools  of  artistic 
and  humanistic  endeavor  are  given  equal 
consideration.  In  an  area  as  subjective  as 
that  of  making  awards  In  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities fields,  a  procedure   which   insures 
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the  broadest  possible  consideration  is  desir- 
able. 

The  committee  believes  that  concentrating 
the  grantmaklng  authority  in  an  executive 
committee  could  have  many  negative  effects: 
the  consolidation  of  grantmaklng  authority 
could  work  to  lessen  the  broad  scope  of  con- 
slderatlon  presently  g^ven  to  grant  applica- 
tion, establishment  of  an  executive  commit- 
tee could  relegate  the  role  of  the  Endowment 
Cotincll  to  one  of  secondary  authority,  and 
the  coalescing  of  authority  In  a  small  group 
could  make  the  Endowments  procedures 
more  amenable  to  political  pressure,  a  situa- 
tion which  does  not  now  exist. 

As  Introduced,  S.  3215  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
each  Endowment,  thus  negating  the  neces- 
sity for  reauthorization  every  2  or  3  years. 
While  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  strongly  supports  this  con- 
cept It  was  felt  that  at  this  time  It  would  be 
best  to  leave  the  method  of  authorization  as 
It  presently  exists,  with  a  hope  that  at  the 
next  consideration  of  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion there  will  be  further  study  on  the  ques- 
tion of  making  the  Endowments  permanent 
bodies. 

STATE  COUNCILS  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANrriES 

One  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  the 
original  enactment  of  the  1965  Act  has  been 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  State 
arts  councils,  which  provide  for  involvement 
in  and  substantial  contributions  to  the  arts 
at  both  the  SUte  and  local  levels. 

Tha  success  of  the  State  arts  councils 
movement  Is  seen  as  a  direct  result  of  sec- 
tion 5(h)  of  Public  Law  89-209  which  pro- 
vides funds,  on  a  matching  basis,  to  bodies 
established  by  the  States,  whose  prime  func- 
tion Is  the  broadening  of  support  of  and 
participation  In  esthetic  activities  within 
each  State.  The  committee  noted  that  each 
State  and  territory  has  established  an  arts 
council.  What  Is  even  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that,  for  fiscal  year  1970,  31  States  and 
Territories  appropriated  sums  of  money 
which  were  In  excess  of  the  Federal  match- 
ing contribution. 

Noting  that  some  of  the  State  councils  are 
termed  "State  council  on  the  arts  and  the 
humanities,"  the  committee  questioned  the 
Chairman  of  the  Endowment  on  the  Human- 
ities on  the  advisability  of  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  State 
htimanltles  councils  on  a  matching  basis. 
The  reply  to  the  question  pointed  out  that 
the  Endowment  has  funded  regional  pro- 
grams In  the  area,  but  also  raised  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  support  of  the  human- 
ities can  meaningfully  be  organized  along 
this  line  and  for  that  reason  no  new  lan- 
guage Is  recommended.  However,  the  com- 
mittee Is  of  the  opinion  that  a  program  of 
demonstration  grants  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  both  the  State  and  locsU  levels  may  be 
a  feasible  approach  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  hiunanltles  council  approach 
and  expresses  Its  hope  that  the  Humanities 
Endowment  would  make  grants  In  this  area. 
It  la  imderstood  that  no  change  In  existing 
law  Is  necessary  to  authorize  such  a  demon- 
stration grant  program. 

LIMrrATION   ON   FUNDING   OF   MATCHING   GRANTS 
FOR  CERTAIN  OtTTLYING  TERRITORIES 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
marked  Increase  in  the  funding  of  matching 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  State  arts  coun- 
cils. In  Its  discussion  of  this  Increase,  it  was 
noted  that  American  Samoa  and  Guam 
would  be  automatically  Included  In  such  an 
Increase  under  the  present  language.  Noting 
the  level  of  Involvement  In  previous  years, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  these  two 
territories  have  often  been  treated  as  sepa- 
rate entitles,  the  conunlttee  has  amended 
the  language  to  exclude  American  Samoa 
and  Guam  from  any  matching  State  arts 
council  funds  over  a  $50,000  level.  Tha 
mechanism  used  to  effect  this  objective  pro- 
■vldes  that  each  State  and  territory  as  de- 


fined under  the  original  law  will  participate 
at  a  $50,000  level  but  that  any  appropriated 
sums  over  this  level  will  be  equally  shared 
by  the  50  States,  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

ARTISTS  AT  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  committee  has  amended  section  6(c) 
(3)  of  the  act  to  provide  the  projects  that 
will  assist  artists  to  achieve  wider  distribu- 
tion of  their  works  and  enable  them  to  work 
In  residence  at  an  educational  or  cultural 
institution.  This  provision  Is  meant  to  en- 
courage artists  to  spend  time  working  In 
residence  at  educational  and  cultural  In- 
stitutions, helping  to  motivate  young  artists 
and  teach  the  interested  public  about  vari- 
ous art  forms,  and,  generally,  to  add  a 
healthy  cultural  dimension  to  that  Institu- 
tion at  the  same  time  as  providing  income 
to  free  artists  for  their  creative  work. 

Thl.s  provision  will  also  serve  to  comple- 
ment and  encourage  the  growing  Interest  In 
the  arts  on  the  Nation's  campuses. 

In  this  connection,  the  coounlttee  also 
wishes  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Arts 
Council  to  encourage  arts  projects  situated 
on  college  campuses  which  serve  both  near- 
by communities  as  well  as  students. 

THE  HUMAN   ENVIRONMENT 

During  the  Joint  hearings,  members  of 
both  committees  closely  questioned  the 
chairman  of  each  endowment  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  endowments  which  are  relative 
to  domestic  problems  such  as  race,  student 
unrest,  and  the  crisis  in  our  environment, 
many  projects  In  these  areas  which  have 
The  committees  were  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
been  funded  by  the  endowments  in  a  man- 
ner which  makes  the  arts  and  humanities 
more  relevant  to  our  everyday  life. 

An  area  receiving  emphasis  was  the  dis- 
cipline of  eklstics,  the  science  of  human  set- 
tlement. In  the  1967  amendments  to  the  en- 
abling legislation  the  definition  of  both  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  phrases:  "applica- 
tion of  the  humanities  to  the  human  envi- 
ronment," and  "application  of  the  arts  to 
the  human  environment."  When  studying 
the  desirability  of  Including  the  word  "ekls- 
tics" in  the  definition  of  arts  and  humanities, 
both  endowment  chairmen  stated  that  they 
felt  that  the  present  language  Is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  alms  and  no  further  change  Is  nec- 
essary. Nevertheless,  the  committee  urges 
the  endowments  to  become  more  Involved 
in  the  eklstlcal  approach  to  the  study  of  our 
environment,  with  further  grants  supportive 
of  the  art  and  science  of  human  settlement. 

STUDIES 

The  committee  has  noted  with  interest  the 
Belmont  report  on  America's  museums,  a 
study  Initiated  by  the  Federal  CouncU  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  which  explored 
problems  in  the  musetim  field.  The  commit- 
tee suggests  that  the  Council  consider  addi- 
tional similar  studies  In  other  areas;  among 
those  which  have  been  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee are  the  problems  of  the  theater,  profit 
as  well  as  non-profit;  how  public  policy,  such 
as.  for  example,  tax  laws,  affects  the  arts  and 
the  humanities;  and  the  areas  of  manpower 
training  and  resources  for  the  arts  and  the 
humanities. 

CODIFICATION  OF  STATtJTES  RELATING  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  COtTNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 

When  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  was  first  enacted  Va  1965, 
the  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts  established 
under  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1964  was  continued  and 
strengthened  In  association  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  National  CJouncU  on  the  Arts  has 
two  basic  organic  statutes.  This  situation 
created  confusion  when  amendments  to  the 
earlier  act  were  considered,  and,  therefore, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  organic 
provisions  of  the   1964  act  be  incorporated 


Into  section  6  of  the  National  Foiindatlon  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  with  one 
substantial  change:  The  Independent  study 
authority  under  the  1964  act  Is  not  Incor- 
exerclsed  in  recent  years,  the  committee  felt 
porated.  Since  that  authority  has  not  been 
that  It  ought  not  be  continued. 

In  connection  with  the  effort  of  this  com- 
mittee to  effectuate  Its  policy  In  favor  of 
simplification  and  codification  of  statutes, 
the  ccmimittee  recommended  and  the  Con- 
gress enacted  In  Public  Law  91-230  a  con- 
solidation of  section  12  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
with  title  ni  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  Question  has  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  manner  In  which  that 
consolidation  should  be  construed.  For  that 
reason  the  committee  wishes  to  make  clear 
that,  when  consolidations  are  enacted  upon 
the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  they 
should  be  ntirrowly  construed  and  that  the 
authority  under  the  consolidated  statute 
should  not  be  construed  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  earlier  statutes,  unless  greater 
authority  Is  expressly  provided  for  on  Its 
face. 

FUNDING 

Both  the  administration  bill,  S.  3238.  and 
S.  3215,  as  Introduced,  contained  no  funding 
levels.  The  committee,  after  consideration  of 
present  programs,  projected  needs,  and  abil- 
ity of  the  endowments  to  fully  utilize  funds, 
recommends  the  following  levels  of  funding : 
For  fiscal  year  1971,  $40  million;  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $60  million;  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
$80  million.  The  totals  would  break  down  to 
$20  mlUion.  $30  million,  and  $40  miUIon  for 
each  endowment  over  the  3  fiscal  years  and 
it  should  be  noted  refiects  the  Presidents 
message  on  the  arts  as  to  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  committee  also  has  markedly  Increased 
the  amount  of  funds  authorized  for  match- 
ing purposes  for  State  arts  councils  and 
recommends  a  sum  total  which  would  break 
down  for  each  State  to  the  following  approxi- 
mate figures:  For  fiscal  year  1971.  $75,000  per 
State;  for  fiscal  year  1972.  $100,000  per  SUte; 
and  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $125,000  per  State. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  In 
acting  today  on  legislation  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  National  Poimdation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  Senate  is 
completing  a  bipartisan  movement  that 
demonstrates  our  concern  with  the  Na- 
tion's cultural  life.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  both  of  the  major  bills 
that  were  offered  in  this  field  and  I  am 
delighted  that  a  happy  compromise  was 
swiftly  worked  out  between  them. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  note 
that  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  has  approved  language 
closely  along  the  lines  of  two  amend- 
ments which  I  had  offered  to  strengthen 
the  bills. 

The  first  amendment  which  I  intio- 
duced  was  designed  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  respective  State  art 
agencies  for  a  direct  grant  of  funds  to 
each  State  of  not  less  than  $100,000  per 
program  year.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
States  passed  the  fimding  resolution  al- 
most unanimously,  with  only  four  nays 
recorded.  This  was  done  at  the  Federal- 
State  conference  held  here  in  "Washing- 
ton In  1969  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 
In  view  of  the  excellent  record  of  ac- 
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complishment  by  the  various 
cies.  and  in  light  of  the 
of  return  for  each  dollar 
States,  I  believed  this  request 
ported  by  good  commonsense 
That  is  why  I  submitted 
ment — No.  495 — on  Febi-uary 
vide  a  mininmm  arts  progra^ 
each  State  of  $100,000.  The 
mittee  has  taken  action  w 
fulfills  my  proposal  on  behalf 
agencies,  but  over  a  3-year 
surpass  it. 

What  the  committee  has 
recommend  an  increase  in 
of  matching  grants  to  State 
to  $75,000  in  ttscal  1971.  $100 
1972.  and  $125,000  in  fiscal 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happj 
stamp  of  approval  on  this 
tion  and  to  say  that  it 
full  extent  of  my  amendmei^t 
allows  a  little  more  for  the 

The  second  amendment  w 
duced  on  February  16  was 
pose  of  directing  equal 
National  Endowment  for  the 
wonderful  things  happening 
campuses  throughout  the  " 

The  need   for  this 
brought  to  my  attention  by 
ert  L.  Hull  at  the  College  o 
University  of  Arizona. 

Dean  Hull  pointed  out 
lege  of  Pine  Arts  has  beeri 
for  concerts,  dramatic 
art  exhibitions  numbering 
ing  fiscal  year  1969.  These 
heard  or  seen  by  audience! 
in  Tucson  and  other  places 
In  addition,  the  Universit] 
sponsored  an  artist  series  of 
during    1969   which   were 
audiences  of  over  40,000 
means  that  concerts,  plays 
bitions  sporisored  by  this 
alone  reached  audiences  of 
Arizonans,  or  fully   10 
States  total  population 

Another  indication  of  the 
ing  made  at  the  university 
that  KUAT-TV,  which  is  the 
television  station  at  the 
Arizona,    received    a 
Award  presented  at  the 
cast  Industry  Conference  of 

Mr.  President,  with  adv 
tributions  of  this  magnitu(^e 
on  the  campus  in  America,  I  " 
that  the  National  Poundatiop 
vote  close  attention  to  the 
leges  and  universities  w 
ducting  fine  arts  productio 
ects. 

In  order  to  prod  the  arti 
a  bit,  I  suggested   the  a 
amendment  to  require  that 
tion  be  given  to  the  needs 
of  higher  learning  when 
were  made  as  to  whom  the 
general  grants  should  be 

In  the  words  of  Dean 
nouncing  my  hope,  throug^ 
lative  aevlce,  that  the 
ment  for  the  Arts  "might 
current  situation  of  the 
ica"  and  "reflect  in  future 
grams  the  fact  that  some 
important  artistic  activitie; 
now  are  being  generated 
sities." 
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Again,  I  am  grateful  to  the  commit- 
tee for  having  taken  action  which  im- 
plements the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

One  step  the  committee  took  in  this 
diicclion  is  to  amend  section  5<cti3)  of 
the  arts  law  to  provide  for  projects  that 
will  draw  artists  to  the  college  scene  and 
thereby  boost  the  role  of  colleges  in  the 
arts  world. 

But.  even  more,  the  committee  in- 
serted language,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
into  its  report  that  nails  down  its  desire 
to  have  the  arts  endowment  pay  equal 
attention  to  what  is  going  on  at  the  col- 
lege level. 

The  committee  report  reads; 

This  provision  will  also  serve  to  comple- 
ment and  encourage  growing  Interest  In  the 
arts  on  the  Nations  campuses. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  also 
wishes  to  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Arts 
Council  to  encourage  arts  projects  situated 
on  college  campuses  which  serve  both  nearby 
communities  as  well  as  students. 

Consequently,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved everything  I  was  asking  in  my 
two  amendments.  I  certainly  want  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  gratitude  to  the  com- 
mittee members  of  both  parties  for  the 
action  they  took. 

Also,  I  want  to  add  some  words  about 
the  excellent  way  the  arts  endowment 
has  been  conducting  itself.  My  two 
amendments  were  offered  to  strengthen 
our  Nation's  arts  support,  and  in  no 
way  did  I  intend  them  to  imply  any  crit- 
icism of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

In  reviewing  the  arts  scene  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  Foundations  role  in  our  cul- 
tural life,  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  im- 
pressed by  the  tangible,  down-to-earth 
contributions  that  can  be  traced  direct- 
ly to  the  Foundation.  The  hallmark  of 
this  body  has  been  its  ability  to  foster 
the  development  of  artistic  activities 
naturally  and  freely  across  the  United 
States  without  in  any  way  dampening  lo- 
cal initiative  or  private  participation  in 
the  arts. 

Historically.  Americans  have  support- 
ed the  arts  by  private,  voluntary  assist- 
ance coupled  with  help  from  local  spon- 
soring agencies  or  groups.  And.  clearly, 
this  source  must  continue  to  be  the  pri- 
mary base  on  which  the  arts  will  stand. 
But  it  is  here,  where  the  dangers  of 
outside  interference  are  greatest,  that 
the  National  Foundation  has  performed 
with  the  highest  distinction.  Far  from 
imposing  a  meddlesome,  heavy  hand 
over  the  arts  scene,  the  Foundation  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  record  of  arous- 
ing, inspiring,  and  sustaining  local  ac- 
tivity and  involvement  in  the  arts. 

The  greatest  achievement  and  strength 
of  the  National  Foundation  hsis  been  its 
proven  ability  to  cultivate  action  in  the 
arts  by  private  Individuals  and  groups 
and  local  govenmients  to  the  highest 
point  in  American  history. 

The  mere  existence  of  the  Foimdation 
is  directly  responsible  for  an  amazing 
growth  in  the  niomber  of  State  agencies 
devoted  to  the  arts.  In  1965,  before  the 
Foimdation  was  established,  there  were 
only  15  statewide  bodies  concerned  with 
the  arts.  Today,  commissions  or  coun- 
cils on  the  arts  exist  in  all  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Before  the  Foundation  was  created, 
the  amoimt  of  fimds  budgeted  for  sup- 
port of  cultural  programs  in  most  States 
was  practically  nil.  Today  every  State 
appropriates  sizable  simis  at  least  for  the 
administration  of  a  program  in  the  arts. 
In  previous  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  have  detailed  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances that  have  occurred  in  my  home 
State  of  Arizona  since  the  Foundation 
began  its  operations.  I  put  a  complete 
history  of  the  activities  occurring  in  Ari- 
zona in  the  Record  for  February  17. 

The  hallmark  of  our  programs  has 
been  the  ability  to  engage  the  whole  com- 
munity in  cultural  activities.  The  Arizona 
Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humaruties 
has  encouraged  localities  to  increase  their 
own  patronage  of  the  arts  and  it  has 
fostered  an  expansion  of  local  efforts  to 
bring  the  perfoiTning  arts  to  people  and 
places  where  there  had  been  Uttle  or  past 
opportunity  to  enjoy  "live"  events.  In 
short,  the  Arizona  commission  has  geared 
its  program  to  the  people. 

And,  hand-in-hand  with  the  great 
strides  taken  by  the  Arts  Commission, 
there  has  been  a  flred-up  spirit  of  cul- 
tural awareness  and  enthusiasm  sweep- 
ing the  villages  and  localities  in  Arizona. 
All  this  relates  to  what  I  am  goliig  to 
say  in  closing  these  remarks.  C?i-edit 
should  be  given  where  credit  is  due. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  record  is 
crystal  clear  that  the  arts  endowment 
has  been  a  helpful  partner  where  needed 
to  encourage  new  programs  or  sustain 
existing  ones.  It  has  kept  its  nose  out  of 
places  where  it  was  not  needed  or  wanted. 
It  has  imobtrusively  contributed  to  up- 
lifting the  Nation's  cultural  climate,  to 
increasing  the  national  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  the  arts,  and  to  sow- 
ing the  kind  of  conditions  in  which  the 
arts  can  flourish  naturally  and  freely. 
Mr.  President,  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment s  role  is  limited  to  providing  a  cli- 
mate In  which  the  arts  can  grow,  to 
engaging  each  local  community  in  the 
cultural  currents  flowing  across  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  bringing  the  arts  to  the 
people,  I  intend  to  support  the  program 
and  commend  it.  I  cannot  see  anything 
wrong  with  preserving  our  cultural  treas- 
ures. Cultural  resoiuxes  need  to  be  pro- 
tected and  nurtured  fully  as  much  as 
other  national  resources. 


CAPT.   JOHN  T.  LAWLOR 

The  bill  <H.R.  8694)  for  the  relief 
of  Capt.  John  T.  Lawlor  (retired!  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-883",  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Capt.  John  T.  Lawlor,  a  retired 
Army  officer  of  liability  In  the  amount  of 
$4,705.84.  representing  overpayments  of  re- 
tired pay  m  the  period  from  May  26,  1958, 
to  August  31.  1967.  which  resulted  from  an 
administrative  error  In  the  determination  of 
aervlce  credit  in  the  computation  of  that  pay. 
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STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  in  its  report 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  a  sim- 
ilar bill  in  the  90th  Congres  stated  that  it 
was  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  overpayment  which  is  referred  to  In 
H.R.  8694  resulted  in  an  error  in  the  com- 
pensation of  retired  pay  which  remained  un- 
discovered for  more  than  9  years.  John  T. 
Lawlor  retired  from  the  Army  on  August  31, 
1955.  in   the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer 
(\V-3).  Prior  to  his  enlistment  in  the  Army 
he  had  served  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement 
he  had  a  total  of  31  years,  2  months,  and  18 
days'  service  of  which  27  years.  3  months, 
and  5  days  were  active  service.  Upon  retire- 
ment, under  section  14  of  the  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Act  of   1954,  68  Stat.   163   (restated  as 
10  U.S.C.   1293).  he  was  enUtled  to  retired 
pay  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  basic  pay  of 
a  chief  warrant  officer  (W-3),  based  on  his 
more  than  30  years  total  senice.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  is  a  significant  fact  be- 
cause, as  is  noted  above  and  outlined  in  the 
Army  report,  at  that  time  he  was  paid  on 
the  basis  of  his  more  than  30  years  total 
service.  The  pay  situation  was  changed  be- 
cause on  May  26,  1958.  he  was  advanced,  un- 
der section  3964  of  Utle   10.  United  States 
Code,    to    the    highest    temporary   grade   in 
which  he  had  served  saUsfactorlly  on  active 
duty;    i.e..   the   grade   of  captain.   Upon  his 
advancement  on  the  retired  list,  he  was  en- 
titled to  have  his  retired  pay  recomputed  as 
provided    in    section    3992    of    Utle.    United 
States  Code.  Under  this  section,  the  multi- 
plier Is  determined  by  multiplying  his  years 
of  active  service,  rounded  off  to  the  nearest 
year,  by  2V2  percent.  As  thus  computed   hU 
new  multiplier  was  67',i   percent.  The  per- 
centage factor  used,  however,  in  computing 
Captain  Lawlor's  retired  pay  in  his  advanc- 
ed grade  was  not  67!  4   percent  but  the  old 
rate  of  75  percent.  This  error  was  not  dis- 
covered until  1967  and  the  error  resulted  In 
an   overpayment  to  Captain  Lawlor  in   the 
amount  of  $4,705.84  for  the  period  May  26 
1958,  through  August  31,  1967.  As  of  January 
31,  1968,  Captain  Lawlor  has  repaid,  by  with- 
holding »45  per  month  from  his  retired  pay 
the  amount  of  $90.  As  of  that  date,  the  bal- 
ance was  $4,615.84. 

The    Army    report    stated    that    Captain 
Lawlor's  wife,  then  57  years  of  age.  was  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  financial  support  and 
Is  afflicted  with  a   pulmonary  ailment    His 
daughter,  then  aged  20,  was  a  second-year 
student  at  Louisiana  State   University  and 
was  aiso  dependent  upon  him  for  support 
His  income  from  his  Army  retirement  and 
his    civilian    job    is    approximately    $665    a 
month.    His   home   is   subject   to    a   $9  000 
mortgage  and.  at  the  time  of  the  Army  re- 
port, he  owed  $1,000  on  the   1966  Corvair 
automobile.  Captain  Lawlor  is  over  60  years 
of  age  and  suffers  from  arthritis.  As  of  the 
time  of  the  Army  report,  it  was  contemplated 
that  his  then  employment   contract   would 
end  on  August  31,  1968,  and  he  anticipated 
difficulty  in  securing  additional  employment 
The  Army  further  determined  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  that  he  wa«  receiving  excess 
pay  and  received  his  retirement  pay  in  good 
faith.  The  Army  further  determined  that  re- 
payment in  this  instance  would  Impose  a 
hardship  on  Captain  Lawlor  and  his  family 
For  these  reasons,  the  Army  did  not  oppose 
the  bill.  The  committee  agrees  that  this  is 
a  proper  subject  lor  legislative  relief  and 
recommends    that    the    bill    be    considered 
favorably. 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-884 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  sum  of  $964.93  to  Hanni- 
bal B.  Taylor  of  New  Haven,  Mo.,  in  settle- 
ment of  his  claims  against  the  United  States 
based  on  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
to  compute  his  retirement  pay  for  the  period 
October  1.  1949.  through  September  22,  1958, 
at  the  rate  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a 
second  lieutenant  who  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  I. 


HANNIBAL  B.  TAYLOR 

The  bill  (HR.  9910)  for  the  relief  of 
Hannibal  B.  Taylor  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  its 
report  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  bill  noted  that  Hannibal  B.  Taylor  had 
attempted  to  have  the  matter  adjusted  by 
timely  action  on  his  part,  and  that  the  Air 
Force  personnel  had  failed  to  take  the  proper 
action  and.  for  these  reasons,  it  would  not 
object  to  the  bill's  enactment. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  his  report  to 
the  House  committee  on  the  bill  indicated 
that  in  view  of  the  particular  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  the  General'  Ac- 
coimting  Office  is  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Air  Force  records  show  that  Lieutenant 
Taylor.  AW2126360,  retired  from  the  Army 
Air  Corps  on  December  31,  1945,  after  more 
than  31  years  of  military  service.  During  his 
miUtary  career,  he  served  as  an  enlisted 
member  except  for  a  period  during  World 
War  I,  when  he  served  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  period  during  World  War  II. 
when  he  served  as  a  warrant  officer.  Concur- 
rent with  his  retirement,  he  was  advanced 
from  the  grade  of  first  sergeant  to  the  g;rade 
of  second  lieutenant  on  the  retired  list.  Ad- 
vancement was  In  accordance  with  the  act 
of  May  7.  1932  (47  Stat.  150).  which  pro- 
vided that  upon  retirement  a  member  would 
be  advanced  on  the  retired  list  to  the  highest 
grade  held.  This  advancement  did  not  au- 
thorize computation  of  retired  pay  based  on 
the  grade  to  which  advanced.  Under  the  act 
of  June  6,  1924  (43  Stat.  472).  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  June  24.  1936  (49  Stat.  1900). 
he  was  entitled  to  retired  pay  computed  on 
the  pay  of  a  warrant  officer.  These  acts  au- 
thorized any  enlisted  member  who  served  as 
a  comnUssloned  officer  between  April  6,  1917. 
and  November  12,  1918,  to  have  his  retired 
pay  based  on  the  pay  of  a  warrant  officer 
upon  retirement. 

The  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  81-351  (63  Stat.  802) ) ,  effective 
October  1,  1949,  changed  the  rules  for  de- 
termining the  grade  in  which  a  member  was 
entitled  to  be  retired  and  authorized  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  retired  pay.  Section 
511  of  that  act  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  a  member  retired  before  October  1.  1949. 
was  entitled  to  (o)  retired  pay  based  In  the 
active  duty  rates  In  effect  September  30.  1949, 
or  (b)  retired  pay  equal  to  21/2  percent  of  the 
monthly  basic  pay  of  the  highest  grade  held 
multiplied  by  his  years  of  service,  whichever 
was  greater.  To  Implement  this  provision,  the 
military  departments  recomputed  the  mem- 
ber's retired  pay  based  on  the  method  which 
would  give  him  the  highest  rate  of  retired 
pay.  Under  section  513  of  the  act,  an  enlisted 
member  who  served  during  World  War  I  was 
entitled  to  be  advanced  on  the  retired  list 
to  the  highest  federally  recognized  officer 
grade  held,  under  a  permanent  or  temporary 
appointment,  between  April  6.  1917,  and  No- 
vember 11,  1919,  and  to  have  his  retired  pay 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  to  which 
advanced. 

Early  in  1960,  Ueutenant  Taylor  applied  to 
the  Air  Force  to  have  his  retired  pay  recom- 
puted under  the  Career  Compensation  Act. 
On  May  5,  1960,  the  Air  Force  informed  him 


that  he  was  eligible  for  consideration  under 
section  51 1  of  the  act.  However,  the  Air  Force 
stated,  erroneously,  that  since  the  reUred  pay 
of  all  members  had  been  recomputed  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  act.  he  was  receiving 
retired  pay  in  the  highest  grade  he  had  ever 
held  and  was  receiving  the  maximum  bene- 
fits for  which  he  was  eligible  under  the  Ca- 
reer Compensation  Act. 

In  1968.  an  article  published  in  an  infor- 
mation bulletin  for  retired  members  pointed 
out  that  certain  members  were  entitled  to 
be  retired  in  and  receive  retired  pay  com- 
puted on  the  highest  temporary  grade  held 
while  on  active  duty.  Lieutenant  Taylor  asked 
the  Air  Force  whether  he  was  entitled  to 
have  his  retired  pay  recomputed  under  this 
provision  based  on  his  service  as  a  second 
lieutenant  during  World  War  I.  A  review 
of  his  records  showed  he  was  not  eligible  for 
advancement  luider  the  provisions  discussed 
in  the  information  bulletin  since  he  had 
held  a  permanent  officer  grade  during  World 
War  I.  However,  this  review  showed  that 
the  information  furnished  him  in  1950.  that 
he  was  receiving  retired  pay  based  on  the 
highest  grade  he  had  ever  held,  was  erron- 
eous. It  was  also  established  that  he  was 
entitled  to  receive  retired  pay  computed  on 
the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant  based  on  his 
service  daring  World  War  I  in  that  grade. 

Effective  October  1,  1968,  Lieutenant  Tay- 
lors retired  pay  was  recomputed  based  on  the 
pay  of  a  second  lieutenant.  As  a  result, 
he  received  an  increase  in  retired  pay  of 
$5.82  a  month.  The  difference  between  the 
retired  pay  he  had  received  and  the  pay  he 
should  have  received  from  October  1.  1949. 
through  September  30,  1968.  was  computed  at 
$1,586.47.  Since  a  portion  of  this  amount 
represented  a  claim  against  the  United 
States  which  had  not  been  received  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  within  10  years  of 
the  date  it  accrued,  the  case  was  submitted  to 
the  Claims  Division,  GAO.  for  approval  prior 
to  payment.  This  is  the  basic  problem  that 
H.R.  9910  would  remedy.  The  amount  stated 
in  the  bill  is  the  amount  which  was  not  paid 
to  Lieutenant  Taylor  because  of  this  statute 
of  limitations. 

Early  in  January  1969,  GAO  approved  pay- 
ment of  $621.54  which  was  paid  to  Lieutenant 
Taylor  on  January  13,  1969.  This  amount  rep- 
resents that  portion  of  the  claim  which  ac- 
crued from  September  23,  1958  (10  years 
prior  to  the  date  the  claim  was  recorded 
by  GAO) ,  through  September  30,  1968.  As  has 
been  noted,  payment  of  the  remainder  of 
the  claim  $964.92,  representing  his  claim  for 
increased  retired  pay  for  the  period  October 
1,  1949,  through  September  22,  1958  (the 
period  which  extends  beyond  the  10  years 
within  which  the  claim  was  recorded  by 
GAO),  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  the  filing  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  (act  of  October  9,  1940  (31 
U.S.C.  71a)).  There  are  no  administrative 
procedures  under  which  this  portion  of  the 
claim  may  be  paid. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  Its 
report  recognized  that  the  failure  to  properlv 
adjtist  Lieutenant  Taylor's  retired  pay  as 
authorized  by  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
effective  October  1,  1949,  was  the  result  of 
administrative  error.  In  considering  his  case. 
Air  Force  personnel  overlooked  the  fact  that 
although  his  grade  on  the  retired  list  was 
that  of  second  lieutenant,  which  was  the 
highest  grade  he  had  ever  held,  he  was  receiv- 
ing retired  pay  computed  on  the  pay  of  a 
warrant  officer.  The  error  was  compounded 
when  his  request  for  adjustment  was  received 
in  1950. 

The  Air  Force  in  indicating  that  it  was  not 
opposed  to  enactment  of  the  bill  took  into 
consideration  the  factors  outlined  above  and. 
In  particular,  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Taylor 
In  1950  specifically  requested  the  Air  Force 
that  his  pay  be  recomputed  under  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  and  was  given  erroneous 
Information  which  had  the  effect  of  denying 
him  the  payment  with  which  this  bill  is  con- 
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ceraed.  In  this  connection  tlio  Air  Force 
stated: 

"The  Air  Force  regrets  these  a  Imlnlstratlie 
errors  Generally,  the  Air  Force  opposed  any 
deviation  from  or  exception  to  '  he  statute  of 
limitations  on  claims  against  the  United 
States.  In  this  case,  howeyei.  Lieutenant 
Taylor's  attempt  to  have  his  cla:  m  considered 
on  a  timely  basis  was  nulUflel  by  admin- 
istrative error.  Therefore,  the  Oepartment  of 
the  Air  Force  Interposes  no  ob;  ectlon  to  en- 
actment of  H.R.  9910." 

The  General  Accounting  Offlc;  In  Its  report 
referred  to  the  same  facts  discussed  above 
and  fvirther  pointed  out  that  <he  statute  of 
limitations  applicable  to  payt|ienta  In  this 
Instance  required  that  the  aJ)pllcatlon  be 
made  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  within 
the  period.  Accordingly,  the  re<|uest  made  by 
Mr.  Taylor  to  the  Air  Force  did!  not  have  the 
effect  of  tolling  this  statute.  Hiwever.  as  has 
been  noted,  this  factor  and  the  ^ther  circum- 
stances of  this  case  were  recognized  by  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  an4  are  taken  as 
the  basla  for  Ita  not  opposing  ienactment  of 
the  bill. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  HJt.  9910,  without 
amendment. 
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SANBORN  LUMBER  CO.,  INC. 

The  bill  (HJl.  6402)  for  the  relief  of 
Sanborn  Lamber  Co.,  Inc.,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reac^ng,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  E»resident. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  lave  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  f  re  m  the  report 
(No.  91-882) ,  explaining  thi(  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FT7KFOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  propose^  legislation  ia 
to  waive  the  time  llmltatlonj  contained  in 
secUon  2680  of  UUe  10.  Uiilteil  State*  Code, 
and  to  permit  consideration  aX  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sanborn  Limibea  Co.,  Inc.  for 
reimburaement  of  resettlement  expense*  in 
oonnecUon  with  the  acqulaiuin  of  iu  prop- 
erty for  the  Ullford  Dam  knd  Reaervolr 
project  on  the  RepubUcan  BlVer  In  Kansas; 
such  application  to  be  filed  jwlthln  1  year 
from  date  of  enactment  of  tqe  blU. 

SrATXMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Aimy  In  Ita  re- 
port to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
this  blU  stated  that  it  had  Jf>  objection  to 
Its  enactment. 

The  property  referred  to  li 
acquired  by  the  Government  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  tha  Mllford  Dam 
and    Reservoir    project    on    tl 
River    In    Kansas.    This    pro^ 
Btructed   by   the   Corps   of 
the  supervision  of  the  Secret 
as  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Septem'.->er  3,  1954   (68  Stat. 
this  connection,  the  United 
quired  fee  title  to  approxlmat 
of  land  Involving  675  tracts, 
over  4,500  acres  of  land  In  20 
these  lands  were  tracts   13 
quired  in  fee  from  the  Sant 

SecUon  2680  of  Title  10,  Uni^ 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
partment  to  reimburse  owner 
lands  acquired  for  that  department,  for  rea- 
sonable ezpenws.  loases  a.n.(\  damages,  in- 
curred as  a  direct  result  of  moving  them- 
selves and  their  poeseaslons  b^cau^^  ^  the 
land  acquisition.  However,  it  aiso  provides 
that  the  application  for  reliAbursement.  by 
the  owner  or  tenant,  must  b^  filed  within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  acquisition  or  within  1 
year  after  the  property  Is  vacated,  whichever 
date  is  later. 


The  Sanborn  L\imber  Co.  waa  the  owner- 
occupant  of  business  property  In  tHe  City  of 
Wakefield,  Kans.,  comprising  .70  acre  of  land 
with  improvements,  and  designated  as 
tracU  1358  and  1359  of  the  Mllford  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project,  Kans.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers acquired  this  property  by  direct  pur- 
chase on  June  14,  1965,  for  the  simi  of  $20,000 
and  the  reservation  of  Improvements.  In 
anticipation  of  the  acquisition,  the  lumber 
company  had  previously  vacated  the  prop- 
erty on  Augviat  27,  1964.  An  application  for 
reimbursement  of  moving  expenses  In  the 
amount  of  •1,675  73,  dated  January  31,  1967. 
was  received  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
February  3,  1967.  Since  the  application  was 
not  filed  within  the  statutory  time  limit,  the 
Sanborn  Lumber  Co.  was  advised  that  the 
corjjs  was  without  authority  to  consider  the 
same.  Had  the  filing  been  timely,  the  claim 
would  have  been  allowed  in  the  full  amount. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  report 
advised  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that 
the  delay  In  fliing  the  application  within  the 
prescribed  time  Is  attributed  to  the  physical 
disability  of  Austin  P.  Sanborn,  president  and 
manager  of  the  company.  Information  fur- 
nished the  Department  by  his  secretary  In- 
dicates Mr.  Sanlx>rn  suffered  a  heart  at- 
taclc  which  confined  him  for  many  weeks; 
that  subsequently  he  worked  only  part  time; 
during  1966  his  condition  became  progres- 
sively worse  and  was  often  physically  or  men- 
tally unable  to  conduct  normal  business  op- 
eratlon«.  Mr.  Austin  P.  Sanborn  died  In 
early  1967.  The  application  was  thereafter 
filed  by  his  brother,  Theodore  A.  Sanborn, 
as  new  president  of  the  company. 

The  Army  found  that  the  circumstances 
outlined  above  and  the  practical  dlfflcultlea 
which  served  to  delay  the  filing  provide  a 
basis  for  that  Department  to  withhold  any 
objection  to  the  bill.  The  Army  report  stated 
In  this  connection: 

"It  is  the  general  policy  of  this  Depart- 
ment not  to  favor  the  waiver  of  statutory 
limitations  where  such  affords  a  special  pref- 
erence over  all  other  persons.  However,  in 
the  Instant  case,  it  appears  evident  that  the 
failure  to  submit  a  timely  application  was 
due  to  physical  incapacity  rather  than  neg- 
ligence or  Inadvertence.  It  Is  believed  the 
equitable  consideration  of  Congress  la  war- 
ranted." 

The  committee  agrees  that  relief  Is  merited 
In  this  case  and  therefore  recommends  that 
the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 
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COMDR.  EDWIN  J.  SABEC 

The  bill  (H.R.  5419)  for  the  relief  of 
Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec.  U.S.  Navy,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-881) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

puw«osr 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  relieve  Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec,  U5.  Navy, 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  of  14,129.03  representing  overpay- 
ments of  basic  pay  he  received  in  the  period 
from  June  6.  1952,  through  June  30,  1967.  as 
the  result  of  administrative  error  In  the  com- 
putation of  service  for  use  In  establishing  his 
pay  entry  base  date. 

STATUCEMT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  its  report 
to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ad- 
vises that  It  has  no  objection  to  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  stated 
that  whether  relief  should  be  granted  in  this 


particular  case  Is  a  matter  for  determination 
by  the  Congress. 

This  Indebtedness  with  which  this  bill  Is 
concerned  resulted  from  an  administrative 
error  in  the  computation  of  service  to  be 
used  in  establishing  Commander  Sabec's  pay 
entry  base  date.  A  review  of  his  records  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  Indicated  that 
on  December  15,  1952,  his  pay  entry  base  date 
was  established  as  April  3,  1948.  This  pay 
base  date  erroneously  credited  a  period  of 
enlisted  service  In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  from  JiUy  30,  1948,  to  July  25,  1950, 
while  he  was  serving  as  a  mldshipnuin  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  He  served  as  a  mid- 
shipman from  July  30,  1948,  to  June  5,  1952. 

The  Navy  Department  advises  that  the 
overpayment  was  the  result  of  an  adminis- 
trative error  In  granting  credit  for  enlisted 
service  in  the  VS.  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  He 
enlisted  In  the  Reserve  on  July  26,  1948,  and 
was  at  the  Academy  until  July  25. 1950.  After 
he  was  commissioned  In  the  U.S.  Navy  on 
June  6,  1952,  he  applied  for  a  revised  pay 
entry  base  date  which  would  give  him  credit 
for  his  enlisted  service  prior  to  entering  the 
Academy.  As  a  result  of  this  request,  the  pay 
entry  base  date  was  established  as  April  3, 
1948,  which  Included  the  period  that  Com- 
mander Sabec  had  dual  status  as  an  enlisted 
Marine  reservist  and  as  a  midshipman  In  the 
Naval  Academy.  Commander  Sabec  made  an 
Informal  request  for  a  verification  at  that 
time  and  he  was  advised  that  the  pay  entry 
date  was  correct. 

Nothing  more  occurred  In  connection  with 
the  matter  until  August  of  1967  when  Com- 
mander Sabec  received  correspondence  from 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  which  stated 
that  his  pay  entry  base  date  had  been 
changed  to  March  29, 1950. 

No  part  of  the  period  while  Commander 
Sabec  was  a  midshipman  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy Is  creditable  service  for  pay  purposes 
and  It  is  Indicated  that  the  amount  of 
$4,129.03  represents  the  overpayment  of  basic 
pay  which  resulted  from  crediting  him  with 
part  of  such  midshipman  service. 

The  Navy  Department  advises  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith  and  that 
the  error  occurred  solely  as  the  result  of  er- 
roneous administrative  action  by  Govern- 
ment personnel,  and  the  Navy  Department 
favors  favorable  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  committee  Is  In  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  that  this  bill  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  and  accordingly 
the  committee  recommends  favorable  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  6419,  without  amendment. 


BEVERLY  MEDLOCX  AND  RUTH  LEE 
MEDLOCK 

The  bill  (H.R.  3920)  for  the  relief  of 
Beverly  Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  i>assed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-880),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ptntposx 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  provide  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  pay,  out  of  current  ap- 
propriations for  the  payment  of  pension,  to 
Beverly  Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock,  the 
children  of  Willie  Lee  Medlock  (VA  No.  XC 
11  649  545) ,  In  lump  sum,  the  amounts  which 
would  have  been  payable  on  behalf  of  each 
respectively  as  pension  from  May  23,  1960, 
to  the  date  claim  therefore  was  filed  for  the 
said  Ruth  Lee  Medlock  (November  1,  1967) 
If  application  therefore  had  been  appropri- 
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ately  made  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

STATEMENT 

The  Veterans'  Administration  in  the  re- 
port to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  dated 
August  5,  1968,  on  a  previous  bill  recom- 
mended the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  report  states 
that  Willie  Lee  Medlock,  the  lather  of  the 
two  children  named  in  the  bill,  was  an  hon- 
orably discharged  veteran  of  World  War  II 
who  died  in  Florida  on  May  22,  1960,  of  a 
non-service-connected  cause.  An  application 
for  monetary  death  benefits  on  behalf  of 
the  veteran's  child,  Ruth  Lee  Medlock,  was 
filed  by  her  paternal  grandmother  on  No- 
vember 1,  1967. 

That  application  indicated  that  the  other 
chUd  was  not  attending  school  at  that  time. 
The  grandmother  stated  that  the  veteran 
had  left  the  children  in  her  custody  In  1950 
and  that  she  adopted  them  in  1959.  The  rea- 
son that  application  for  l^eneflts  was  not 
filed  until  1967  was  that  the  veteran  had 
disappeared  after  placing  the  children  in  the 
grandmothers  custody.  As  noted  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  repwrt,  the  grand- 
mother had  no  knowledge  of  the  veteran's 
death  in  1960  until  July  of  1966.  Apparently 
she  then  secured  the  necessary  evidence  of 
the  veteran's  death  and  shortly  thereafter 
filed  the  application  referred  to  in  the  de- 
partmental report. 

Veterans'  Administration  death  pension  is 
not  payable  on  account  of  a  child  over  18 
years  of  age  unless  the  child  became  perma- 
nently incapable  of  self-support  prior  to  that 
age,  or  is  pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  at 
an  approved  educational  Institution.  Conse- 
quently, death  pension  based  on  the  Novem- 
ber 1,  1967,  application  was  awarded,  effective 
the  same  date,  only  on  behalf  of  Ruth  Lee, 
in  the  amount  of  $40  per  month.  Payments  of 
that  benefit  continued  through  June  of  1968. 
when  the  child  was  scheduled  to  complete 
her  high  school  education. 

There  is  no  limitation  on  the  time  In  which 
application  may  be  made  for  death  pension. 
The  law  provides  a  limitation,  however,  re- 
garding payment  of  the  benefit  for  a  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  application.  Retroactive 
payment  Is  authorized,  from  the  month  of 
the  veteran's  death.  If  application  is  received 
within  1  year  from  the  date  of  death.  Other- 
wise the  benefit  Is  payable  only  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  application.  (38  U  S.C.  3010 
(a)  and  (d).) 

Since  the  application  in  this  case  was  not 
filed  within  a  year  after  the  veteran's  death, 
there  presently  exists  no  authority  for  pay- 
ment of  death  pension  for  any  period  prior  to 
November  1,  1967,  when  the  application  was 
actually  received. 

Under  the  law  In  effect  until  July  1,  i960, 
relating  to  death  pension  based  on  service  In 
World  War  n,  It  was  required.  In  addition  to 
90  days  of  wartime  service,  that  the  veteran 
at  death  have  had  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability for  which  compensation  would  have 
been  payable  If  10  percent  or  more  In  degree 
disabling.  Effective  July  1,  1960,  the  law  was 
liberalized  to  authorize  pension  based  upon 
BO  days  of  active  service  (or  less  If  discharged 
for  disability)  without  regard  to  existence  of 
service-connected  disability  at  death. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  rep>ort  states 
that  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  bill  Is  in- 
tended to  authorize  payment  of  death  pen- 
sion from  the  date  an  award  would  have  been 
effective  under  controlling  law  if  an  applica- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  two  children  had  been 
filed  within  1  year  after  the  veteran's  death. 
It  is  noted  that  the  earliest  possible  date  of 
an  award  based  on  the  death  of  Willie  Lee 
Medlock  was  July  1,  1960.  This  Is  because  he 
did  not  have  a  service-connected  disability. 
This  bill  would  make  It  possible  to  pay  the 
benefits  these  children  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  had  the  application  been  filed  with- 
in 1  year  after  May  22,  1960,  the  date  o<  the 


veterans  death.  The  actual  amount  of  retro- 
active death  pension  would  depend  upon  a 
determination  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  to  whether  the  children  met  all  of 
the  requirements  of  eligibility  for  the  period 
in  question.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  stated  that  if  both  children  met  the  In- 
come and  net  worth  limitations  in  the  law 
during  the  period  and  if  the  eldest  child, 
Beverly,  did  not  attend  school  after  she  be- 
came 18.  the  aggregate  amount  payable  under 
the  bill  would  be  $4,006.99.  This  amount 
consists  of  an  estimated  figure  of  $1,372.97 
for  benefits  to  Beverly  Medlock  and  $2,634.02 
for  Ruth  Lee  Medlock. 

The  report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
recognizes  the  inequities  In  this  situation. 
It  further  notes  that  the  strict  provisions  of 
the  1.1W  bar  any  administrative  relief  for  the 
two  children.  It  Is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
only  recourse  for  them  is  to  appeal  to  the 
Congress  for  relief.  With  reference  to  legisla- 
tive relief  In  this  instance,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration stated : 

■The  current  law  Is  such  that  the  responsi- 
ble Veterans'  Administration  employees  had 
no  choice  but  doing  what  they  did  in  assign- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  death  pension 
award.  We  feel  that  the  law  is  too  rigid  In 
cases  such  as  this.  We  plan  to  study  the  de- 
sirability of  legislation  that  would  allow 
more  equitable  determinations  under  these 
and  similar  circumstances.  Favorable  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  15908  Is  accordingly  recom- 
mended." 

In  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 


VICTOR  L.  ASHLEY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  11060)  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
L.  Ashley  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  3,  after  the 
name  "Ashley,"  insert  "or  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  to  his  estate,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-885) ,  explaining  the  puiposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  relieve  Victor  L.  Ashley  of 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  of  UabUlty  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  $2,717.76, 
representing  an  overpayment  of  compensa- 
tion from  January  27,  1957,  through  June  30, 
1960,  received  by  him  while  employed  with 
the  Florida  group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet, 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  The  biU  would  fur- 
ther authorize  the  repayment  of  any  further 
amounts  repaid  or  withheld  by  reason  of  the 
above  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  ite  report 
to  the  committee  on  an  earlier  bill  stated 
that  It  had  no  objection  to  enactment  of  the 
bill.  The  Comptroller  General  In  his  report 
on  the  same  bill  questioned  legislative  relief. 
In  the  current  Congress,  in  a  report  on  HH. 
11060,  the  Comptroller  General  advised  the 
committee  that  pcu-tial  relief  had  been  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Ashley  under  the  provisions  of 


Public  Law  90-616  and  that  the  claim  had 
been  determined  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  merit  relief  under  that  law  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  payment  which  occurred  after 
July  1,  1960,  the  date  fixed  In  the  law 

The  bill  would  make  it  possible  to  relieve 
Victor  L.  Ashley  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  which  is  based  on  the  same  facts  and 
circumstances  as  were  found  by  the  Comp. 
troller  General  to  merit  relief  under  the  pub- 
lic law.  The  compensation  In  question  was 
received  by  him  while  he  was  employed  with 
the  Florida  group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
Ashley  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  him  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  in  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  his  liability  to  the  United 
States  which  was  set  forth  above.  In  addition, 
the  bill  also  provides  that  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  as  a  result  of  this  bill 

Prior  to  January  7,  1957,  Mr.  Ashley  held 
the  upgraded  position  of  shop  personnel  su- 
pervisor and  received  as  compensation  the 
sum  of  $6,489.60  per  annum.  On  January  27. 
1957,  Mr.  Ashley's  position  was  brought  un- 
der the  Classification  Act  and  It  was  changed 
to  personnel  assistant,  carrying  a  GS-6  grade. 
His  pay,  however,  was  set  in  accc»-dance  with 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Regulations  25.103(d) 
which  authorized  a  saved  pay  rate  and  he 
continued  to  draw  $6,489.60  per  annum  for 
his  personnel  assistant  position.  On  August  3. 
1957.  the  Civil  Service  (Commission,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
B-10480  (unpublished)  of  August  2,  1947,  re- 
voked Federal  Employees  Pay  Regulation 
25  103(d) .  The  uripubltshed  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral decision  previously  mentioned  referred 
to  31  Comp.  Gen.  251,  253  (1955)  which  stated 
that  with  regard  to  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Regulations  25.401  through  25.408  pertaining 
to  salary  retentior  In  demotion  actions,  "we 
will  be  required  to  withhold  credit  for  any 
payment  of  compensation  hereafter  made 
under  said  sections."  A  similar  statement  was 
not  Included  in  the  unpublished  decision 
of  August  2.  1947.  and  consequently  it  was 
concluded  that  actions  processed  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  unpublished  decision  of  Octo- 
ber 2.  1957  required  no  change.  Mr.  Ashley 
was  included  within  this  category  and  af  a 
result  continued  to  draw  at  a  saved  pay  rate. 
The  Department's  instructions  Issued  on  Jan- 
uary 13.  1958  (Office  of  Industrial  Relations 
Notice  12195)  were  based  on  the  above  inter- 
pretation. That  notice  provided  that  if  an 
employee's  rate  of  pay  had  been  saved  on  the 
basis  of  Federal  Employees  Pay  Regulation 
25.103(d)  effective  on  or  after  August  3.  1957, 
It  would  be  necessary  to  correct  his  rate  of 
pay  to  the  maximum  scheduled  step  of  the 
grade  In  which  his  position  was  placed,  retro- 
actively to  the  effective  date  of  the  original 
action.  Under  this  Interpretation,  no  correc- 
tive action  was  required  for  those  employees. 
In  Mrs.  Ashley's  category,  whose  pay  had  been 
saved  prior  to  August  3,  1957. 

As  Is  obvious  from  the  facts  outlined  above, 
Mr.  Ashley's  salary  was  computed  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  saved  rate  In  accordance  with  In- 
structions issued  by  the  Navy  Department. 
Further,  these  instructions  were  based  upon 
civil  service  regulations. 

This  committee  has  considered  all  of  the 
aspects  of  this  matter  and  has  concluded 
that  this  case  presents  a  clear-cut  basis  for 
relief.  Further,  the  committee  has  been  ad- 
vised that  Mr.  Ashley  is  over  60  years  of  age 
and  this  liability  places  a  heavy  burden  upon 
him  presently  and  presents  a  problem  con- 
cerning his  retirement  plans.  Accordingly  it 
is  recommended  thAt  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably,  as  amended. 
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COLUMBIA    POLICE 
ACT  AND 


DISTRICT     OP 

AND  PIREMENS  SALARY 
TEACHERS    SALARY  A^ 
The  Senate  proceeded  to 
bill  <H.R.  17138)  to  amend 
of  Columbia  Police  and 
Act  of  1958  and  the  District 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
salaries  and  for  other 


consider  the 

the  District 

s  Salary 

of  Columbia 

to  Increase 

which 


Firei  nen 


195} 
puTJOses 


"SjUry  class  and  titit 


Class  1: 

Subclass  (a) - — 

Fire  private 
Pohee  priyata. 

Subclass  (b)...  

Private  tssifnad  as: 
Technician. 
Plaindothesman. 
Station  tier*. 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Class  2: 

Subclass  (a) 

Hre  inspector. 

Subclass  (b).... --- 

Fin  iupKlw  asstgiMd  as 

Class  3 

Assistant  marine  engineer. 
Assistant  pitoL 
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Class  4: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  Sergeant 
Police  Sefge>*f. 
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Class  5 
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Police  captain. 
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Deptity  fire  chiet. 
OeputT  ckiet  «t  police. 

CUsslO -  -- 

Assistant  fire  chief. 
Assistant  chief  of  police 
ComiramJiiif  eflkec  of  White  House 
Commaadmg  oAcar  ai  tk«  U.S.  Part 

Class  11 

Fire  chief. 
Chief  of  police. 
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had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  aft«r  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

TITUS  I— SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN 

Src.  101.  Section  101  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 

•SAURY  SCHEDULE 


1958   (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-823)   U  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  101.  The  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule  of  rates : 


Service  steps 


LongevitT  steps 


B 


VI,  500    J8,755    J9.180    19,605    »10.28S    »10.%5    111.390    111.815    $12,240 
9.095     9.350     9,775    10.200    10.880    11,560    11,985    12.410     12.850 


9.77S 

10.340 

10,905 

10,370 

lCt935 

11,500 

10,625 

11,155 

11,685 

11.470 ".OM  12,600 

12,065 _ 12.630  13.195 

12.215 >2."5  "-"5 


11,050  11,600 


12,150 


mote  tycle  oKicef. 


11.475 

12.050 

12,625 

11.645 

12.195 

12,745 

12,750 

13.390 

14, 030 

13.815 

14.505 

15, 195 

14,875 

15.620 

16,365 

17,000 

17,850 

18,700 

19,550 

20,530 

21,510 

21.500 

22,500 

23,500 

12.700 ".2M 

13,200 13.775 

13.295 ".«5 

14,670 15.31l> 

15,885 »«.575 

17,110 ".855 

19,550 »>.*«> 

22.490 O-'T" 

24,500 25.M0 


13,800 


13.165 
13.760 
13,806 

14,350 


14.350  14.925 
14,395  14.94S 
15.950 


17,265  . 
18.600  . 
21.250  . 
24,450  . 

26,500 


>ofice. 
Pole*. 


27,000 


28.000 


29.000 


30.000". 


S«c  103  The  rates  of  bai  Ic  compenaaUon 
of  officers  and  members  to  whom  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  101  of.  this  title  aM>ly 
shall  be  adjusted  as  follows:: 

Each  officer  and  membeB  receiving  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fecUve  date  of  this  title  at  <»ne  of  the  sched- 
uled service  or  longevity  nates  of  a  saUry 
class  or  subclass  in  the  salary  schedule  In 
aecUon  101  of  the  District  pf  Columbia  Po- 
lice and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  shaU 
receive  a  rate  of  basic  co; 
corresponding  scheduled  se 
rate  in  effect  on  and  after 
of  this  title,  except  that: 

(a)   Each  officer  or  mem 
ately  prior  to  the  effective 
was  assigned  as  technician 
man  In  subclass   (b)   of  cl 
nlclan  n.  sUtlon  clerk,  or 
In  subclass  (c)  of  class  I  s 
tlve   date  of   this  title   be 
receive    basic    compensatlo 
plaindothesman.    station 
cycle  officer  In  subclass  (b) 
service  step  or  longevity  st 
corresponding   to   that   se" 
gevlty  step  In  which  he  w^  _- 
ately  prior  to  the  effective  jdate  of  this  title 
(b)   Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  this  tltl 
was  serving  as  a  fire  Inspector  assigned  as 
technician  I  or  technician  tl  In  subclass  (b) 
or  (c)  of  class  2  shall,  on    " 


^ensatlon  at  the 
vice  or  longevity 
tie  effective  date 

who  immedl- 

_ate  of  this  title 

:  or  plalnclothes- 

_  1  or  as  tech- 

Qotorcycle  officer 

all.  on  the  effec- 

I  assigned   as   and 

as    technician, 

fclerk,    or    motor- 

I  of  class  1  at  the 

I  In  subclass  (b) 

flee  step  or  lon- 

servlng  Immedl- 


the  effective  date 


of  this  title,  be  placed  and  receive  basic 
compensation  as  fire  Inspector  assigned  as 
technician  In  subclass  (b)  of  class  2  at  the 
service  step  or  longevity  step  In  subclass  (b) 
corresponding  to  that  service  step  or  lon- 
gevity step  In  which  he  was  serving  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  eflecUve  date  of  this  tlUe. 

(c)  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  this  title 
was  serving  In  subclass  (b)  of  class  9  shall, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  title  be  placed 
In  and  receive  basic  compensation  In  class 
10  at  the  service  step  or  longevity  step  cor- 
responding to  that  service  step  or  longevity 
step  m  which  he  was  serving  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Fire  Chief  or  Chief  of  Police  who 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  was  serving  In  class  10  shall  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  be  placed  In  and 
receive  basic  compensation  In  class  11  at  the 
service  step  In  which  he  was  serving  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(e)  Bach  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Police  force  who  Is  performing  the 
duty  of  a  dog  handler  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive tlate  of  this  title  shall  receive  In  addi- 
tion to  his  basic  compensation  an  additional 
$595  per  annum,  except  that  If  a  police  pri- 
vate Is  classed  as  technician  In  subclass  (b) 
of  class  1  in  the  salary  schedule  in  section 
101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  solely  on  ac- 
count of  his  duties  as  dog  handler,  such  po- 


lice private  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  addi- 
tional    compensaUon     authorized     by    this 

^''sTC^Toa'.  Section  303(c)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended   (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-829 
(c)).  Is  amended  by  deleting  "(b),  or  (c) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  (b)". 

8k:.  104.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  erf  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  4-832(a) )  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  .       ,  _ 

"(2)  Not  more  than  three  successive  lon- 
gevity step  increases  may  be  granted  to  any 
officer  or  member  in  salary  classes  1  through 
4  nor  more  than  two  successive  longevity 
step  increases  may  be  granted  to  any  officer 
or  member  In  salary  classes  5  throtigh  10. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  the  officers  or  members 
serving  In  salary  classes  other  than  class  1. 
each  longevity  step  Increase  shall  be  equal 
to  one  step  Increase  of  the  salary  class  or 
subclass  of  a  salary  class  in  which  the  officer 
or  member  Is  serving." 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  106  of  Public  Law 
88-575.  approved  September  2.  1964  (78  Stat. 
882:  DC.  Code,  sec.  4-832(c)).  Is  repealed, 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  this  section,  the  rate 
of  basic,  gro6s,  or  total  annual  pay  received 
by  an  officer  or  member  Immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
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reduced  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  106.  Except  for  section  105,  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1969. 


"District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fireman's 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1969". 
TITLE    n— SALARY    INCREASE    FOR    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 


Sxc.  107.  This  title  may  be  cited  a*  tb«     Amendments  of  1969". 


Sec.  202.  The  District  of  Colimibla  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1956  (69  Stat.  621).  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1501  et  seq.), 
is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  1  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1501)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  salary  schedules 
contained  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 


"PROPOSED  TEACHERS' SALARY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


"Service  Steps 


Class  1: 

A  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

B  Vice  superintendent 

Class  2: 

A  Deputy  superintendent 

B  Asswiale  superintendent.. 
Class  3: 

Assistant  superintendent 

Class  4. 


Director,  curriculum. 

Director,  staff  development. 

Eiecutive  assistant  to  superintendenL 
Class  5: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  mastof's  degree  plus  30  crtdit  hours... 

Group  0,  doctor's  degree 

Chief  euminer. 

Enecutive  assistants  to  vice  and  Associate  superintendents. 

Director  of  food  services. 

Director,  industrial  and  adult  education. 
Class  6: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Level  IV,  principal 

Level  III,  principal 

Level  II,  principal 

Level  I,  principal 

GrtMjp  C.M.A.  plus  30. 


Level  IV,  principal 

l.ev»l  III,  princrpal 

Level  II,  principal 

Level  I,  principal „ . . . 

Cfoup  D,  doctor's  degret 

Level  IV,  principal 

Level  III,  principal 

Level  II,  principal 

Level  I,  principal 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (elementary  schools). 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (j>"i>or  *»d  senior  high 
schools). 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (general  research,  budget, 
and  legislation). 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  of  pupil  personnel  services. 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (industrul  and  adult  educa- 
tion, vocational  education,  evening  and  summer  school). 

Director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  instruction). 

Director,  health,  physical  education,  athletics,  and  safety. 

Director,  special  education. 

Principal,  senior  high  school. 

Principal,  junior  high  school. 

Principal,  elementary  school 

Principal,  vocational  higti  school 

Principal,  Americanization  school. 

Principal,  trays'  junior-senior  high  school. 

Principal,  Capitol  Page  SchooL 

Principal,  health  school. 

Principal,  latnratory  school 

Principal,  veterans'  high  sclwoL 
Class  7: 

Group  B,  master's  degree _ 

Groap  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hears 

firoop  D.  doctor's  degree 

Supervising  director,  elementary  educatioa  (laipMvlliM  aad  Instrac- 

tionX 
Supervising  director,  audiovtsual  instructlofl. 
Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  sckooL 
Sapervismg  director,  subiect  field. 
Supervising  director,  reading  clinic 
Supervising  director,  athletics. 
Director,  school  attendance. 
Supervising  director,  cuirriculum. 
Director,  elementary  education. 
Director,  elementary  education  (administrationX 
Class  8: 

Group  B.  master's  degree . 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  Im«s ............. 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree . . 

Statistical  analyst. 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  junior  high  schooL 
Assistant  principal,  elementary  school. 
Assistant  principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  Americanization  school. 
Assistant  principal,  health  school. 
Class  9: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  dafree 

Group  B,  master's  degree ....__.... . 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  houn.. ...._. 

Group  0,  doctor's  degree 

Assistant  director,  food  services. 
Class  10: 

Group  B,  master's  degree _....„... 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours ............... 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree ....... 

Assistant  director  audiovisual  inatrodiOR. 
Assistant  director,  subiect  held. 
Assistant  director,  adult  education  and  sammar  t 
Supervisor,  elementary  education. 


CXVI- 


-1037— Part  la 


$38,500 
35.000 

31,000 
29.000 

22, 190 
19.480 


17.600 
18.380 
18.770 
19,160 


13.880 
14.660 
15.050 
15.440 


14.095 
14,485 


J22,720 
19.940 


18.040 
18.820 
19.210 
19.600 


14.240 

15,020 
15,410 
15,800 


14,445 
14,835 
15,225 


J23,250 
20,400 


18,480 
19.260 
19,650 
20,040 


$23,780 
20,860 


18,920 
19,700 
20,090 
20,480 


$24,310 
21,320 


19,360 
20,140 
20.530 
20.920 


t24, 840 
21.780 


19,800 
20,580 
20.970 
21,360 


J25,370 
22.240 


20,240 
21,020 
21.410 
21.800 


J25.900 
22.700 


20.680 
21,460 
21,850 
22,240 


17,860 

18.285 

18,710 

17.860 

18.285 

18.710 

17.345 

17.770 

18. 195 

16.830 

17.255 

17.680 

16,315 

16, 740 

17.165 

18. 250 

18.675 

19.100 

18.250 

18.675 

19.100 

17,735 

18. 160 

18,  585 

17,220 

17,645 

18. 070 

16.706 

17.130 

17.556 

18.640 

19.065 

19.490 

18.640 

19,065 

19.490 

18.125 

18.550 

18.975 

17.610 

18.035 

18.460 

17.095 

17,520 

17.945 

19.135 

19,560 

19,985 

20,410 

20.835 

19,135 

19.560 

19,985 

20.410 

20, 835 

18.620 

19.045 

19,470 

19.895 

20. 320 

18,105 

18.530 

18,955 

19.380 

19,805 

17,590 

18,  015 

18. 443 

18.865 

19,290 

19.525 

19.950 

20, 375 

20.800 

21,225 

19.525 

19,950 

20, 375 

20.800 

21,225 

19. 010 

19.435 

19.860 

20.285 

20,  710 

18.495 

18,920 

19,345 

19.770 

20,195 

17,910 

18.405 

18.830 

19.255 

19.680 

19.915 

20.340 

20.765 

21.190 

21,615 

19.915 

20.340 

20,765 

21.190 

21,615 

19,400 

19.825 

20.250 

20.675 

21,100 

18.8S5 

19.310 

19,735 

20,160 

20,5«5 

18. 370 

18.795 

19.220 

19,645 

20.070 

16,205 

16.595 

16.985 

17.375 

16.595 

16.905 

17.375 

17.765 

16, 905 

17,375 

17.765 

18.155 

17.765 

18.155 

18.545 

18,935 

18.155 

18.545 

18.935 

19.325 

18.545 

18.935 

19.32S 

19,715 

14.600 
15.380 
15.770 
16.160 


14,795 
15.185 
15,575 


19,960 
15, 740 
16,130 
16,520 


15,145 
15,535 
1S.9ZS 


15.320 
16,100 
16.490 
16.880 


15,495 
15,855 
16.275 


15.680 
16,460 
16.850 
17. 240 


15,845 
16,235 
16,625 


16.040 
16.820 

17,210 
17.600 


16.195 
16,585 
1C.97S 


16.400 
17.180 
17, 570 
17.960 


16.545 
16,935 
17,325 


$26,430 
23.160 


21,120 
21.900 
22.290 
22,680 


21,260 
21.260 
20.745 
20,230 
19,715 
21.650 
21.650 
21.135 
20.620 
20.105 
22.040 
22.040 
21.52  5 
20.010 
20,495 


19.325 
19. 715 
20.105 


14.685 

14.985 

15,385 

15,785 

16,185 

16.585 

16,985 

17,485 

17,985 

15,005 

15.305 

15.705 

16.105 

16.505 

16.905 

17.305 

17,805 

18,305 

15^325 

15.(25 

16.025 

16,425 

16.825 

17.225 

17,625 

18.125 

18.625 

16.760 
17.540 
17,930 
18.320 


16,895 
17, 285 
17,675 
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Class  II: 

Group  8.  mutet's  detrM- . 

Gioup  C.  mastei's  degree  plus  30  c|edrt  hovn. 

Group  D.  doctor's  det'ee 

Assistant  director.  prKtical  nur«nf 
Class  12 : 

Group  B,  master's  degree. . 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  ( 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree. 

Chief  attendance  officer. 

Clinical  psychologisL 


CI  idit  kowt. 


CIKSI3: 

Group  B.  master's  degree       . 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  crfdil  hours. 

Group  0.  doctor's  degree    

Assistant  professor,  latnratory  school. 
Psydtiattic  social  workef. 
Class  14: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degre* 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degreeplus  30 ci^it  hours. 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree 

Coordinator  of  prKtical  nursing. 
Census  supervisor. 


ci  Nlit  I 


Creup  A.  bachelor's  degrat 

Crovp  A-1,  bacftetor's  degree  plus  IS 

treup  B.  master's  degree . 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credi 

Group  D.  master's  degree  plus  60  credit 

TMcner,  elementary  and  secondary  scltfols. 

Attendance  oAtcer. 

Ckild  labof  inspectors. 

Counsalor.  placement 

Caanselor.  elementary  and  secondary  «  Mols. 

Libranan,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

■anarch  assistant 

Sdtool  social  wortier. 

Speech  cor rectiomst 

SdMoi  psychetorst 
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$13,670 
14,060 
I4,4S0 


13.200 
13  590 
13,980 


$14,005 
U.39S 
14,785 


13,525 
13.915 
14,305 


«14, 340 
14,730 
15.120 


13.850 
14, 240 
14,630 


$14,675 
15,065 
15,455 


14, 175 
14.565 
14, 955 


$15,010 
15,400 
15,790 


15,400 
14.890 
15,280 


$15,  345 
15,735 
16, 125 


14.825 
15,215 
15,605 


$15,680 
16, 070 
16,460 


14.150 
15.540 
15, 930 


$16. 015 
16,405 
16, 795 


15.475 
15, 865 
16, 255 


$16,  350 
16. 740 
17.130 


15.800 
16.  190 
16  580 


"Service  steps 
«"  7~" 


10 


n 


12 


13 


$12,080 
12.470 
12,860 


9.250 
10.030 
10,420 
10, 810 


$12,  4«S 
12,855 
13,  245 


9  660 
10,440 
10.830 
11.220 


$12,850 
13,240 
13, 630 


10.  070 
10.850 
11.240 
11,630 


$13.  235 
13.625 
14,015 


10.480 
11,260 
11.650 
12,040 


$13,620 
14,010 
14,400 


10.890 
11.670 
12.060 
12,450 


$14,005 
14.  395 
14,  785 


11  300 
12.080 
12.  470 
12,860 


$14,390 
14.780 
15,170 


11.710 
12.490 
12,880 
13, 270 


$14.  775  $15, 160 
15,165  15.550 
15,555   15,940 


12. 120 
12.900 
13,290 
13,680 


12,  530 
13.310 
13.700 
14,090 


$12,940 
13, 720 
14,110 
14,500 


$13  350 
14.130 
14.520 
14,910 


$13,760 
14,540 
14,930 
15,320 


$14. 170 
14.950 
15.340 
15.  730 


"CLASS  15 


"Service  steps 


10 


11 


12 


13 


$8,000  $8,320 

hours 8,400  8,720 

..  8,800  9.175 

thours 9,200  9,575 

hours..          .  9,600  9,975 


$8,640 
9,040 
9.550 
9,950 

10,350 


$8,960 

$9,280 

$9,600 

$9,950 

$10,300 

$10,650 

$11,000 

$11,350 

9,360 

9,680 

10.000 

10.360 

10. 720 

11.080 

11.440 

11.800 

9.925 

10.450 

11.000 

11.500 

11.900 

12.300 

12,700 

13.100 

10,325 

10,850 

11.400 

11.900 

12.300 

12.700 

13.100 

13.500 

10.725 

11.250 

11.800 

12.300 

12.700 

13.100 

13.500 

13,900 

$11,700 
12, 160 
13,500 
13.900 
14,300 


$12,050 
12,520 
13,900 
14.300 
14.700 


$13,000 
13,800 
15.200 
15.600 
16.100." 


(2)  Section  2(c)(2)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1511(c)(2))   U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  temu  'plus  ftfti(en  credit  hours' 
Murt  -plus  thirty  credit  hours'  means  the 
equivalent  of  not  lees  than 
semester  hours  beyond  the  ' 
or  thirty  graduate  semester  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree  as  the  case  may  be  In 
aoadecnlc.  vocational,  or  profeesiontd  courses, 
repreaentlng  a  definite  edutatlonAl  program 
satisfactory  to  the  Board,  etcept  that  in  the 
case  of  a  shop  teacher  in  th4  vocational  edu- 
cation program  the  fifteen  cr  thirty  semester 
hours  need  not  be  graduate  semester  hours. 
Graduate  credit  hours  beyond  thirty  which 
were  earned  prior  to  obtaining  a  master's 
degree  may  be  e^ixplled  In  icomputlng  such 
thirty  credit  hours.  The  ierm  'plus  sixty 
credit  hours'  means  the  eculvalent  of  not 
less  thsm  sixty  graduate  semester  hours  in 
academic.  Tocational.  or  profeeslonal  courses 
beyond  a  master's  degree,  representing  a 
definite  educational  prograin  satisfactory  to 
the  Board,  except  that  in  tne  case  of  a  shop 
teacher  in  the  vocational!  education  pro- 
gram the  sixty  semester  h^urs  need  not  be 
graduate  semester  hours.  Graduate  credit 
hours  beyond  thirty  which  were  earned  prior 
to  obtaining  a  master's  de|tree  may  be  ap- 
plied In  computing  such  sl^ty  credit  hoxirs. " 

(3)  SecUon  3  (DC.  Codel  sec.  31-1512)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "or  salary 
class  "  Immediately  after  th^  word  "position" 
each  time  It  appears  In  the  section. 

(4)  Section  4  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1521)  la 
amended  to  read  aa  follows 

"Sk:.  4.  Any  employee  of  Ihe  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in   group  A  of  saliry  class   15   who 


possesses  a  bachelor's  degree  plus  fifteen  cred- 
it hours  shall  be  transferred  In  accordance 
with  section  10  (a)  and  (b)  to  group  lA  of 
salary  class  15." 

(5)  SecUon  5  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1522)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  subsection  (f ) ,  reading 
as  follows: 

"(f)  Whenever  a  teacher  or  school  oflBcer 
Is  changed  to  a  lower  salary  class  or  to  a 
lower  level  In  the  same  salary  class  as  In 
the  case  of  soiiool  principals  In  the  public 
school  system,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
is  authorized  to  fix  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  provided  for  In  the  salary  class 
or  level  to  which  the  employee  Is  changed 
which  does  not  exceed  his  existing  rate  of 
compensation,  except  that  If  his  existing 
rate  falls  between  two  service  steps  provided 
in  such  lower  salary  class  or  level,  he  shall 
receive  the  higher  of  such  rates;  If  he  Is  re- 
ceiving a  rate  of  basic  compensation  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  rate  provided  In  such 
lower  class  or  level  In  which  he  Is  to  be 
placed,  he  wUl  retain  his  existing  rate  of 
compensation  and  receive  one-half  of  any 
future  increases  granted  his  new  salary  class 
or  level:  Provided.  That  such  reduction  to  a 
lower  salary  class  or  level  Is  for  reasons  other 
than  (a)  for  personal  cause;  (b)  at  his  own 
request;  (c)  as  a  condition  of  a  previous 
temporary  promotion  to  a  higher  grade;  or, 
(d)  because  of  a  reduction  In  force  brought 
about  by  lack  of  funds  or  curtailment  of 
work." 

(6)  Section  6(a)(1)  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1531(a)  (1) )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( I )  On  July  1,  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 


Act  Amendments  of  1969  each  permanent 
employee  In  salary  class  15  who  Is  on  service 
step  13  and  completes  15  years  of  creditable 
service  shall  be  assigned  to  longevity  step  Y. 
Each  permanent  employee  In  salary  class  15 
who  Is  on  longevity  step  X,  on  such  effective 
date,  shall  be  assigned  to  longevity  step  Y. 
In  determining  years  of  creditable  service  in 
salary  classes  3  through  15  for  placement  on 
service  steps,  credit  shall  be  given  for  pre- 
vious service  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  governing  the  placement  of 
employees  who  are  newly  appointed,  ret^p- 
pointed.  or  reassigned  or  who  are  brought 
under  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5." 

(7)  Section  6(b)  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31-1531 
(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  everything 
in  the  paragraph  after  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Beginning  July  1  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1969.  each  permanent  employee  who  has 
not  reached  the  highest  service  step  for  his 
salary  class,  or  class  and  group,  under  this 
Act  shall  advance  one  such  step  each  year 
until  he  reaches  the  highest  step  for  his  class, 
or  class  and  group,  except  that  each  em- 
ployee in  salary  class  15  shall  advance  from 
service  step  13  to  longevity  step  Y  on  July  1. 
following  the  completion  of  fifteen  years  of 
creditable  service:  Provided,  That  the  Board 
of  Education,  on  the  written  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Is  au- 
thorized to  deny  any  such  saltu-y  advance- 
ment for  the  year  Immediately  following  any 
year  In  which  the  employee  falls  to  receive 
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a  performance  rating  of  "satisfactory"  from 
his  superior  otBcer." 

(8)  Section  10,  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  31-1535  (a)  and  (b))  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers"  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1969,  each  promotion  to 
group  B,  group  C,  or  group  D.  within  a  salary 
class  or  group  lA  within  salary  class  IS,  shall 
become  effective — 

""(1)  on  the  date  of  the  regular  Board 
meeting  of  the  twelfth  month  prior  to  the 
date  of  approval  of  promotion  by  the  Board, 
or 

"(2)  on  the  effective  date  of  the  master's 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree  or  fifteen  credit  hours 
beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  in  salary  class 
15,  as  the  case  may  be,  whichever  is  later. 


"(b)  Any  employee  in  a  position  In  a  sal- 
ary class  in  the  salary  schedules  in  section  1 
of  this  Act  who  is  promoted  to  group  B. 
group  C,  or  group  D  of  such  salary  class  or 
group  lA  In  the  case  of  salary  class  15,  shall 
be  placed  in  the  same  niunerlcal  service  step 
In  his  new  group  which  he  would  have  occu- 
pied In  the  group  from  which  promoted." 

(9)  SecUon  13(a)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1542(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  conduct  as 
part  of  its  public  school  system  the  follow- 
ing: summer  school  programs,  extended 
school  year  programs,  adult  education  pro- 
grams, and  Americanization  schools  under 
and  within  appropriations  made  by  Congress. 
The  pay  lor  teachers,  officers,  and  other  edu- 
cation employees  in  the  summer  school  pro- 
grams, adult  education  programs,  and  vet- 
erans' summer  high  school  centers  shall  be 
as  follows: 


Per  period 


"ClassificatiOB 


Stepl 


Step  2 


Step  3 


Summer  school  (regular): 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  counselor,  elementary  aad 
sacoadary  schools;  libranan.  elementary  and  secondary  sclrools; 
school  social  worker;  speech  correctionist;  school  psycholo|ist 

Psychiatric  social  worliar 

Clinical  psydiolofist 

Assistant  principal,  alemeatary  and  secondary  school 

Supervising  director 

Principal,  elementary  and  secondary  sctiools 

Veterans'  summer  school  centers:  Teacher 

Adult  education  schools: 

Teacher 

Assistant  principal.. 

Principal 


$6.86 

$7.61 

$8.42 

8.02 

8.92 

9.86 

8. 35 

9.29 

10.28 

9.69 

10177 

11.92 

iao2 

11.15 

12.-33 

10.69 

11.89 

13.15 

6.8( 

7.  CI 

8.42 

7.54 

8.38 

9.27 

10.66 

n.8S 

13.11 

11.76 

13.07 

14. 46." 

(10)  Section  13(d)  (I)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1542(d)(1))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(1)    The  Board  Is  authorized  to  pay  an 
employee  in  salary  class  15  who  performs  an 
extra-duty  activity  the  additional  compensa- 
^  tlon  prescribed  for  such  extra-duty  activity 

I3I  by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  this 

'x-  subsecUon:   Provided,  That  (1)   the  activity 

involves  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
students  who  select  such  activity  voluntarily 
and  (2)  that  the  activity  is  performed  on 
a  continuing  basis  in  addition  to  the  stand- 
ard teaching  ICMd  of  a  regular  duty  school 
teacher  or  work  load  assigned  to  other  em- 
ployees in  salary  class  IS." 

(11)  Section  13(d)  (2)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1542(d)  (2) )  is  amended  by  adding  the  words 
"or  other  employees"  after  "classroom  teach- 
ers" each  time  it  appears  In  the  subsection, 
and  by  striking  out  "monthly"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "semimonthly". 

(12)  SecUon  14  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1543) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUo'ws:  "On  July  1, 
1970,  each  employee  assigned  to  salary  class 
15  shall  be  classified  as  a  teacher  for  pay- 
roll purposes  and  his  annual  salary  shall  be 
paid  In  semimonthly  Installments  in  ac- 
cordance wXtiL  existing  law.  All  other  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  have  their  annual  salaries  paid  in 
twenty-four  semimonthly  Installments  In 
accordance  with  existing  law.  Annual  sal- 
aries for  employees  paid  in  twenty-four  semi- 
monthly Installments  means  calendar  year 
for  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec.  203.  The  Increase  provided  In  this  title 
for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  under  class  lA  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  an  individual  who  is  appoint- 
ed to  that  position  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  UUe. 

Sec.  204.  The  Act  approved  May  26,  1908, 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  him- 
dred  and  nine,  and  for  other  purposes"  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)     The     final     proviso     \mder     i>ubuc 

SCHOOLS.      ALLOWANCE      TO      PEIMCIPALS       (D.C. 

Code,  sec.   31-609) ,   Is  amended  to  read  as 


follows:  "That,  effecUve  July  1.  1970,  the 
salaries  of  employees  In  salary  class  15  and 
such  other  employees  who  were  paid  on  a 
ten-month  basis  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1969, 
whose  services  commence  with  the  opening 
of  school  and  who  shall  perform  their  duties, 
shall  begin  on  the  Ist  day  of  September  and 
shall  be  paid  In  twenty  semimonthly  install- 
ments. "The  first  payment  shall  be  made  on 
the  1st  day  of  October,  or  as  near  that  date 
as  practicable;  and  the  second  payment  shall 
be  made  fifteen  days  thereafter  or  as  near 
that  date  as  practicable.  Subsequent  pay- 
ments shall  be  on  the  first  and  sixteenth 
days  of  the  month  or  as  near  those  dates  as 
practicable:  Provided,  That  the  salaries  of 
other  employees  in  salary  class  15  shall  be- 
gin when  they  enter  upon  their  duUes. 
(2)     The    final    paragraph    under    fublic 

SCHOOLS,  ALLOW ANd  TO  PRINCXPALB  (D.C.  Code, 

sec.  31-630),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Effective  July  1,  1970,  the  following  rules 
for  division  of  time  and  computation  of  pay 
for  services  rendered  are  hereby  established: 
CompensaUons  of  all  employees  in  salary 
class  15  and  such  other  employees  who  were 
paid  on  a  ten-month  basis  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1969  shall  be  paid  in  twenty  semimonthly 
installments.  In  making  payments  for  a  frac- 
tional pait  of  a  month,  one-fifteenth  of  an 
Installment  shall  be  the  dally  rate  of  pay. 
For  the  purpose  of  computing  such  compen- 
sation and  for  computing  time  for  services 
rendered  during  a  fractional  part  of  a  semi- 
monthly period  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pensaUon  of  such  employees,  each  and  every 
semimonthly  period  shall  be  held  to  consist 
of  fifteen  days,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
number  of  days  in  any  semimonthly  period 
thus  excluding  the  thirty-first  day  of  any 
calendar  month  from  the  computation  and 
treating  February  as  if  It  actually  bad  thirty 
days.  Any  person  entering  the  service  of  the 
schools  during  a  thirty-one  day  month  and 
serving  until  the  end  thereof  shall  be  en- 
tlUed  to  pay  for  that  month  from  the  data 
of  entry  to  the  thirUeth  day  of  said  month. 


both  days  Inclusive;  and  any  person  enter- 
ing said  service  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary and  serving  tintll  the  end  thereof  shall 
be  entlUed  to  one  month's  pay.  less  as  many 
days  thereof  as  there  were  days  elapsed  prior 
to  the  date  of  entry:  Provided,  That  for  one 
day's  unauthorized  absence  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  any  calendar  month  one  day's 
pay  shall  be  forfeited." 

Sec.  205.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  September  1, 

1969.  

•nru;  m — ^funds 

Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  addition  to  any  other  amounts 
authorized  under  this  or  any  other  Act  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  $5,2tX),000 
for  use  in  payment  of  increases  in  salaries 
of  police,  firemen,  teachers,  and  school  ofll- 
cers  authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  period 
commencing  January  1,  1970,  and  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

(b)(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
ai^roprtated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  In  addlUon  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
of  $5,600,000  for  use  In  payment  of  increases 
in  salaries  of  police,  firemen,  teachers,  and 
school  officers  authorized  by  this  Act  for  the 
period  commencing  January  1,  1970,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1970. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  tax  revenues  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  Increased  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  by 
reason  of  leglslaUon  en  "ited  by  the  Congress 
subsequent  to  the  date  ci  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  re- 
spect to  any  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall 
reimburse  the  United  States  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  increase  in  tax 
revenues  received  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  such  fiscal  year,  or  such  amount  so 
appropriated,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Sxc.  302.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1970,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
'wise  appropriated,  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, In  addition  to  any  other  amounts  au- 
thorized under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
such  fitscal  year,  the  amount  of  $10,746,000 
for  use  in  payment  of  increases  in  salaries  of 
p>olice,  firemen,  teachers,  and  school  officers 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  period  com- 
mencing July  1,  1969,  and  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-386) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCntPOSE    OF    THE    BOX 

The  bUl.  H.R.  17138.  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  wiU  provide  long  orerdue  pay  In- 
creases for  District  of  Columbia  police,  fire- 
fighters, and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  revenue 
to  pay  for  those  pay  increases. 
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BACKGROUND    Or  THT    IJ:<llSI.ATION 

The  commltte*  amendment 
of  a  substitute,  la  Identical  to 
by  the  Senate  December  22 
the  District  of  Columbia  poll 
salary  act  of  1958  and  the 
bla  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
salaries,    and    for    other 
qiiently.  on  Btoy  11,  1970.  the 
spntatlves  passed  H.R.  17138 
liar   pay   increases   and   an 
District  of  Columbia  income 
them. 

The  committee  desires  the 
sible  congressional  action   to 
increases   provided   by   both 
Therefore,  the  committee 
House  bill  with  the  Senate 
amendment  in  the  nature  of 

Favorable  Senate  action  on 
amended,   will   permit   a 
pay  raise  legislation  pas.<:ed 
two  Houses. 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
move  that  the  Senate  insist 
ments  and  request  a  confeijence 
House  of   Representatives 
agreeing   votes   thereon 
Chair  appoint  the  confere^ 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreeti 
Presiding  OfiBcer  (Mr.  Allin 
Mr.  Tydiwgs,  Mr.  Bible 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr 
Mr.  Mathias  conferees  on 
Senate. 
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in  the  nature 

S.  2694.  passed 

969.  to  amend 
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District  of  Colum- 

to  increase 

Subse- 

^ouse  of  Repre- 

o  provide  sim- 
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promptest  poe- 

enact  the  pay 

of    these   bills. 

reported  the 
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H.R.  17138.  as 
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sebarately  by  the 


piissed 


con  erence 


President.    I 

on  its  amend- 

with  the 

on   the  dis- 

ijid   that   the 

on  the  part 


to:  and  the 

)  appointed 

Spong,  Mr. 

OooDELL,  and 

Ijhe  part  of  the 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator]  from  Arizona 
is  recognized  for  not  to  excqed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. I  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qiiorum  without 
any  time  being  taken  fronij  the  Senator's 
time.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pr*ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered! 


US.  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Prelident.  for  so 
many  years  our  great  Nation  has  enjoyed 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Our  indus- 
trial development  overshadowed  that  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  That 
picture  has  been  changing.  Our  surplus 
In  our  balance  of  trade!  has  virtually 
disappeared.  This  is  serious  and  alarm- 
ing. ! 

In  the  early  1960's  our  I  trade  balance 
was  $5  to  $6  billion  a  yeai'.  This  went  a 
long  way  to  offset  other  elements  in  the 
balance  of  payments  such  as  foreign  aid 
which  has  shown  a  gre^t  outflow  of 
dollars  over  the  years.       i 

By  1968  our  trade  balance  fell  to  less 
than  $1  billion,  and  there' Is  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  that  1970  or  1871  will  be  any 
better.  ' 

It  is  not  because  ouri  exports  have 
shrunk.  We  simply  have  been  losing  Jobs 
to  our  overseas  competitors  at  a  rate  that 
cannot  be  ansrthing  but  disturbing  to  us. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maurice 


Stans.  pointedly  cited  this  concern  last 
September : 

If  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel  continue 
to  grow  at  the  present  rate  there  could  be  a 
loss  of  100.000  Jobs  a  year  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Piesident,  this  is  the  ultimate 
result  when  our  imports  grow  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  our  exports.  Last  year, 
our  imports  reached  24  percent,  while  our 
exports  reached  only  10  percent. 

Textile- apparel  imions  estimate  that 
increased  synthetics  and  wool  imports 
have  wiped  out  200.000  Jobs  since  1964. 
And  these  Jobs  largely  are  low-income 
workers  whose  skills,  or  lack  of  them, 
make  them  relatively  unavailable  to 
other  industries. 

The  Labor  Department  has  reported 
the  loss  in  the  last  2  years  of  48,000  jobs 
in  the  manufactiue  of  radio  and  TV  sets 
and  components.  Many  of  those  affected 
are  middle-aged  women  with  few  other 
job  opportunities.  Similar  complaints 
have  been  heard  from  other  industries 
such  as  steel,  chemicals,  shoes,  and  flat 
glass. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America  dated  April  29, 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNmo  Shoe  Workers  or  America, 

Washington,  DC  April  29, 1970. 

Dear  Senator:  Our  workers  in  the  shoe 
industry  are  very  concerned  about  a  letter 
of  October  30.  1969  addressed  to  President 
Nixon,  with  copies  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress, by  Morton  B.  Weiss,  President  of  the 
Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America,  for- 
merly the  National  Association  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores.  These  retailers  have  every  right  to 
fight  restrictions  but  they  have  not  presented 
all  the  facts.  The  shoe  worlters  are  concerned 
because  they  feel  that  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen may  not  be  aware  of  exactly  whom 
VFRA  represents  and  where  their  interests 
lie.  Further,  our  workers  are  concerned  about 
some  very  misleading  statements  made  in 
thU  letter. 

As  the  chain  store  points  out.  Its  associ- 
ation represents  some  20,000  stores  and  de- 
partments that  purchase  over  000  million 
pairs  of  footwear  per  year.  This  gives  the  im- 
pression that  It  represents  all  the  shoe  re- 
tailers of  America.  What  the  letter  does  not 
say  Is  that  'VFRA's  membership  consist  of 
some  SO  giant  chain  store  operators.  They 
represent  lesf  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
of  the  more  than  80.000  firms  in  this  country 
that  sell  footwear  at  retail,  although  they 
account  for  60  percent  of  the  nation's  annual 
shoe  volume.  Hundreds  of  medium  and  small 
shoe  manufacturers  depend  on  these  chains 
for  their  continued  o(>eratlon. 

Furthermore.  VFRA's  letter  to  President 
Nixon  does  not  mention  that  these  giant 
multiple  chain  store  groups  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  footwear  Imported  Into  this  coun- 
try. The  lower  prices  abroad,  because  of  lower 
wages  paid  to  workers  abroad,  has  made  It 
possible  for  them  to  maintain  their  price 
lines  and  increase  their  profits. 

The  year  of  1969  total  footwear  Imports 
amounted  to  around  200  million  pairs  of 
leather  and  vinyl  shoes.  For  every  10  million 
patT«  of  shoes  imported.  3,000  American  shoe 
wcn-kers  lose  their  opportunity  for  work.  Otn* 
industry  employs  some  200,000  of  theae  peo- 
ple. They  have  a  talent  and  preference  for 
Jobs  that  cal!  for  hand  skills.  Many  of  these 
are  older  people  and  are  from  disadvantaged 
urbiin  and  rural  area«.  Also,  the  shoemalUng 


industry  offers  Job  opportunities  to  many  of 
the  veterans  coming  back  from  Vietnam. 

At  the  rate  that  imports  have  increased, 
from  3.5  percent  of  U.S.  shoe  production  in 
1959  to  37.5  percent  in  1969,  they  will.  In  all 
likelihood,  equal  American  output  by  1975. 
You  can  plaln'.y  see  why  our  workers  are 
very  much  concerned.  The  chains  apparently 
consider  this  a  healthy  situation,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  unhealthy  for  the  work- 
ers who  lose  their  Jobs. 

The  chains  letter  m.ikes  It  clear  tliat  they 
know  imports  are  hurting  shoe  manufac- 
turers. They  say  they  are  willing  to  help. 
But  they  dont  want  to  go  along  with  volun- 
tary arrangements  like  those  In  the  steel 
and  cotton  Industries  and  those  being  nego- 
tiated in  Geneva  for  wool  and  mon-maUe 
textiles.  They  wou'.d  probably  support  ad- 
justment assistance,  which  Is  nothing  more 
than  "burial"  expenses.  How  will  that  help 
the  workers  in  the  shoe  industry  who  can- 
not get  Jobs  elsewhere?  The  shoe  indusuy 
needs  the  same  arrangements  that  the  stoel 
and  textile  industries  have.  These  arrange- 
ments were  explained  so  well  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  November  13,  1969,  when 
he  said: 

"We  are  trying  to  persuade  other  countries 
to  limit  their  textile  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  are  trying 
to  work  out  with  our  trading  partners  a  re.^- 
sonable  solution  which  will  allow  both 
domestic  and  foreign  producers  to  share 
equitably  In  the  development  of  the  US, 
market." 

This   statement    by   President    Nixon    ex- 
presses exactly  what  the  workers  In  the  shoe 
industry  want.  It  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
have  the  same  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

George  O.  Pecteau. 

General  President. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
suggest  remedies,  let  us  look  at  four  pii- 
mary  causes. 

Inflation,  to  my  mind,  is  probably  the 
most  serious  cause  of  the  worsening  trade 
balance.  As  our  prices  go  up,  it  makes  it 
easier  for  foreign  producers  to  sell  here 
and  it  makes  it  harder  for  our  exports  to 
sell  abroad. 

Inflation,  too,  brings  on  a  new  round  of 
labor-management  contracts.  But  when 
wage  gains  are  higher  than  productivity 
increases  warrant,  imports  benefit  and 
exports  find  it  harder  to  compete. 

Second,  there  is  no  question  that  many 
foreign  producers  are  becoming  more  ad- 
vanced in  their  technology.  Their  mod- 
ernization has  In  many  cases  followed 
the  American  model.  They  are  becoming 
more  competitive  through  management, 
marketing,  and  other  skills. 

Third,  there  is  a  growing  trend  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  erect,  in  ef- 
fect, a  host  of  trade  barriers  to  American 
goods.  Quotas,  subsidies  to  their  own  ex- 
porters, border  taxes,  restrictions  on  pur- 
chases by  government  agencies  and  na- 
tionalized industries,  and  a  variety  of  ex- 
cessive technical  restrictions  are  among 
these  devices. 

Fourth,  and  the  point  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize, is  the  lack  of  adequate  remedy 
for  those  injured  by  imfalr  competition, 
such  as  dumping  practices  and  the  grant- 
ing of  subsidies. 

My  primary  thnist  today  will  be  to 
suggest  in  general  terms  recommenda- 
tions to  streamline  the  procedures,  both 
statutory  and  administrative,  designed  to 
see  that  our  domestic  producers  do  not 
face  unfair  and  Indiscriminate  exports 
from  abroad. 
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I  wish  to  focus  on  three  provisions,  now 
on  our  law  books,  intended  to  protect 
domestic  producers  from  unfair  trade 
practices:  The  countervailing  duty  law; 
the  Antidumping  Act;  and  unfair  trade 
practice  provisions  of  section  337  of  the 
Tariff  Act,  Let  us  examine  each  of  these. 

The  countervailing  duty  dates  back  to 
the  American  Tariff  Act  of  1890,  The  duty 
has  been  defined  as  a  surtax  added  to 
goods  benefiting  from  a  bounty  or  simi- 
lar £issistance  from  the  exporting 
country. 

Thus,  the  intention  is  to  neutralize  the 
foreign  subsidy  and  thus  prevent  injury 
to  domestic  producers  of  comparable 
products  who  operate  without  benefit  of 
such  bounty. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines whether  the  goods  have  been  sub- 
sidized and,  if  so,  to  impose  the  appro- 
priate balancing  duty. 

However,  there  is  no  time  limit  set 
in  which  he  must  act,  or  if  he  does  act 
and  decides  against  the  complainant 
there  is  no  procedure  for  appeal  provided 
by  Congress. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
amend  this  act  to  provide  that  an  ad- 
ministrative decision  mus'>  be  made  with- 
in a  specified  time,  and  to  give  a  com- 
plainant the  right  to  appeal  an  adverse 
ruling  directly  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  antidumping  duty  likewise  has 
been  defined  as  a  surtax.  The  additional 
tax  is  intended  to  equalize  the  price  of 
Imported  goods  when  less  than  a  pre- 
determined fair  value  for  such  goods. 

This  law  was  enacted  in  1921  follow- 
ing a  Tariff  Commission  report  on  dump- 
ing practices.  Large  concerns  were  sell- 
ing at  lower  prices  in  the  United  States 
than  in  their  own  home  market  abroad. 
The  purpose  was  to  dispose  of  surplus 
production  or  to  drive  a  United  States 
competitor  out  of  business. 

Therefore,  in  enacting  the  antidump- 
ing provisions,  the  Congress  provided 
that  where  a  domestic  producer  was  in- 
jured by  such  dumping,  a  special  duty 
would  be  imposed.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment determines  when  imports  are 
sold  at  less  than  fair  value  and  the  Tariff 
ency  to  destroy  or  substantially  injure 
to  a  domestic  producer  or  industry. 

Again,  no  time  limit,  like  the  counter- 
vailing duty  act,  was  set  for  administra- 
tive action.  In  addition,  no  appeal  proce- 
dure was  provided  in  cases  where  the 
Treasury  Department  decided  not  to  act 
on  a  complaint.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  dumping  duties  are  assessed  against 
an  importer,  provisions  were  made  for 
him  to  appeal. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Anti-dumping  Act  to  provide 
a  set  time  limit  in  which  the  administra- 
tive agency  is  to  act  upon  a  complaint, 
and  to  allow  a  procedure  for  appeal 
against  an  adverse  ruling  or  failure  to 
act  within  the  time  limit. 

The  Unfair  Trade  Practice  Act  de- 
clares that  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion or  unfair  acts  in  the  importation  of 
articles  Into  the  United  States  are  un- 
lawful if  they  have  the  effect  or  tend- 
ency to  destroy  or  substantially  injure 
an  industry  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  President  determines  the  act 


has  been  violated,  he  may  direct  that  the 
imports  involved  be  excluded  from  entry. 
To  assist  the  President,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission receives  complaints,  investigates 
them,  and  reports  its  findings.  Appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  court  of  customs  and 
patent  appeals  on  questions  of  law. 

After  these  procedures,  the  Tariff 
Commission's  report  is  forwarded  to  the 
President  for  final  action.  If  a  violation 
is  found,  the  President  may,  but  is  not 
required  to,  order  that  the  customs  au- 
thorities forbid  entry  of  the  involved 
goods. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
eliminate  presidential  review  and  pro- 
vide that  the  Tariff  Commission's  deter- 
minings  be  final,  subject  to  judicial  ap- 
peal. 

Finally,  my  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  that  the  administration  of  the 
above  acts  and  their  remedies  be  placed 
in  an  independent  agency.  SufiQcient  au- 
thority should  be  provided  to  allow  the 
implementation  of  policy  guidelines 
specified  by  Congress. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  because  of  its 
expertise  in  dealing  with  foreign  unfair 
trade  prsustices,  logically  could  axlminis- 
ter  these  acts.  Or  such  provisions  c6uld 
be  administered  In  a  newly  created 
agency  dealing  exclusively  with  trade 
problems. 

Hopefully,  the  procedure  requiring  ac- 
tion within  a  time  limit  with  right  of 
appeal  would  tend  to  develop  the  tech- 
nique of  self -enforcement  in  trade  mat- 
ters that  we  have  in  our  domestic  trade 
laws,  and  would  provide  a  deterreilt  to 
the  rise  of  international  unfair  trade 
practice. 

In  addition.  Congress  would  have  a 
record  of  agency  and  judicial  opinions 
from  which  to  review  the  operations  and 
effectiveness  of  the  acts  toward  produc- 
ing a  more  e£Bcient  and  consistent  and  a 
speedier  administration  of  the  regulatory 
acts. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  timely, 
especially  in  view  of  the  number  of  quota 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  and  the  ex- 
pressed sentiment  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

It  appears  that  the  Congress  is  in  the 
mood  for  legislating  quotas  for  certain 
imports.  This  may  curtail  free  world 
trade  efforts  in  which  the  United  States 
hds  been  in  the  forefront  and  from  which 
we  have  benefitted.  Annual  world  trade 
volume  is  up  twentyfold  since  1934.  It 
had  only  doubled  in  the  70  years  prior  to 
1934. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  woidd  re- 
lieve this  continuing  pressure  on  Con- 
gress for  quota  restrictions  and  other 
trade  relief.  It  would  do  this  by  providing 
a  procedure  for  administrative  relief — 
with  right  of  judicial  appeal.  If  all  that 
failed,  then  Congress  may  be  called  upon 
for  corrective  action. 

We  need  only  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete fairly  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
we  need  that  opportunity  urgently.  We 
must  Insist  in  such  fairness  with  our 
world  trading  partner. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  protectionism  is 
not  the  answer  to  our  serious  trade  im- 
balance and  would  only  lead  to  retalia- 
tion that  would  undoubtedly  follow  such 
a  policy.  What  I  do  recommend,  however. 


is  a  reevaluation  of  our  current  pro- 
cedures to  curb  illegal  imports — illegal 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Trades 
and  Tariffs — GATT — and  a  vigorous  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  to  induce  business 
through  the  profit  motive  to  divert  a 
larger  share  of  domestic  production  to 
export. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  present  and  fu- 
ture U.S.  trade  policy  must  be  based  on 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  in  terms 
of  expanding  free  world  trade,  the  tariff- 
cutting  phase  of  international  trade  rela- 
tions has  run  its  course,  and  a  new  phase 
has  begiui — the  painstaking  work  of 
eliminating  or  reducing  those  nontariff 
trade  restrictions  and  advantages  which 
are  rooted  in  national  and  regional  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  series  of  postwar  mul- 
tilateral tariff  negotiations  confirmed  the 
trading  nations'  general  commitment  to 
expanded  trade  and  rejecton  of  out-and- 
out  protectionism.  But,  precisely  as  these 
obvious  evidences  of  prewar  protection- 
ism have  been  stripped  away,  so  the  un- 
derlying imbalances  and  restrictions  have 
emerged.  These  are  the  real  inhibitors 
of  expanded  trade  on  a  fair  and  com- 
petitive basis. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  two 
of  these  underlying  imbalances  and  re- 
strictions: 

First.  Nationalistic  procurement  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  foreign  government 
owned  or  controlled  companies  which  ex- 
clude U.S.  products  from  competing  in 
their  markets;  allow  and  encourage  high 
noncompetitive  prices  from  their  domes- 
tic suppliers  in  these  insulated  markets; 
and  ttius  permit  and  encourage  those 
same  domestic  suppliers  to  export  to  the 
United  States  and  third  countries  at 
prices  which,  in  a  true  commercial  sense, 
are  at  less  than  fair  value.  The  competi- 
tive disadvantage  to  the  UJ5.  industry, 
thus,  is  twofold:  exclusion  from  poten- 
tially profitable  world  markets;  unfair 
pricing  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Second.  The  tax  structure  of  most  of 
the  European  trading  nations,  which  im- 
pose equalization  charges  on  imports — 
border  taxes — and  provide  for  remission 
of  internal  taxes  on  exports,  confer  a  ma- 
jor trade  advantage  on  those  nations. 
Their  indirect  border  tax  system  is  not 
neutral  in  its  effect  on  the  UjS.  competi- 
tor who  is  operating  on  a  direct  tax 
structure. 

The  proceedings  in  the  general  agree- 
ments on  tariffs  and  trade  whereby  tariffs 
were  progressively  reduced  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  an  effective  and  com- 
prehensive X5S.  trade  policy,  and  this 
country  has  not  been  able  to  even  sched- 
ule discussions  leading  to  the  removal  of 
nontariff  barriers.  What  is  needed  is  a  re- 
sourceful and  determined  utilization  of 
present  statutory  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  provide  timely  remedies  which 
can  be  invoked  to  discipline  unfair  com- 
petition on  a  case-by-case  basis.  As  a 
practicsil  matter,  however,  the  available 
procedures  have  not  provided  effective 
relief  against  the  consequences  of  exclu- 
sionary procurement  practices  of  foreign 
governments  and  the  dual  pricing  by  for- 
eign suppliers  when  selling  to  this  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  emphasized 
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in  recent  statements,  I 
about  several   aspects  of 
tional  trade.  I  do  not 
to  high  tariffs,  nor  am 
protectionist  program. 

But  I  do  urge  a  realistic 
the  failure  to  reach  a 
problems  does  result  in 
high  tariffs. 

In  this  regard  I  call 
very  discerning  article 
erential   agreements  and 
Market.  The  article,  entitl^ 
for   United   States   Loom 
Union  Grows,"  was  written 
Borowiec  and  published 
May  4,   1970,  issue  of 
Evening  Star.  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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£  TATES    Loom    as 

jBOWS 


(By  Andrew  Bordwiec) 
BBUSSEI.S. — Earlier  this  yes  r 
developed  among  the  official  om 
pean  Common  Market  Com  nlsslon 

It    concerned   an   unusua  ly 
ment   by  America's   able   ai^d 
spected     representative     to 
communities,        Ambassadoi 
Schaetzel. 

Addressing  the  German  Ffirelgn 
social  Ion  In  Bonn  last 
charged  that  some  of  the 
agreements  which  the  Common 
with  other  countries  are  i 
America's  struggle  for  global 


Feb  ruary. 


U.S.  rausraATioN 


He  described  America's 
the  Common  Market  as  chaiticterlzed  by  Irri- 
tation, frustration  and  a  b  -oodlng  sense  of 
apprehension  as  to  what  the  future  will 
bold. 

Schaetzel  Is  clearly  in  a  position  to  know 
what  he  Is  talking  about,  ar  d  there  Is  plenty 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  t  le  United  States 
should   be  concerned. 

Although  overall  Americah  exports  to  the 
European  Economic  Comniunlty  Increased 
by  more  than  140  percent  letween  1958  and 
1909.  the  last  two  years  tave  witnessed  a 
steady  decline  averaging  6  percent  a  year  In 
agricultural  exports. 

EUBOPE  DUMPS  PRfcDUCE 

In  addition,  the  Eviropea  is  began  dump' 
Ing  their  vast  agricultural  i  urpluses  on  cer- 
tain traditional  American  markets  such  as 
Taiwan.  Britain,  Japan,  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, further  hurting  /jmerica's  export 
posture. 

Referring  to  the  Commofa  Market's  pref- 
erential agreements,  Schaetz  ;1  described  them 
as  creating  "resentment  on  the  part  of  those 
countries  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  new 


agreements."  But  the  build  of  the  concern 
he  expressed  in  Bonn— and  on  subsequent 
occasions — centered  on  the  ( rowing  challenge 
to  America's  economic  mlgli  t.  That  challenge 
Is  being  forged  In  Western  Europe. 

Edmtind  Wollensteln.  th  s  Common  Mar- 
kets director  general  for  exiemal  trade,  sub- 
sequently suggested  that  tie  United  States 
and  the  six  member  nations  seek  to  over- 
come their  difficulties  and  adopt  "a  funda- 
mental long-term  attltud^"  toward  world 
trade. 

LnrLX    ACCOMPtiSHKO 

But  apparently  Uttle  of  aiy  concrete  value 
has  been  done  since,  and  American  experts 
continue  to  eye  tbe  Comi^n  Market  with 
increasing  concern — partlciilarly  since  the 
market  may  become  a  lO-nition  community. 

It  la  clear  that  unless  soi^  Joint  measures 
are  taken,  the  preferential  Agreements  of  the 
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European  EcononUc  Conununlty  are  likely  to 
provoke  a  protectionist  reaction  In  the  United 
States.  This,  In  turn,  would  start  an  un- 
healthy round  of  competition,  with  the  re- 
sulting economic  problems  and  dislocation. 
Friction  Instead  of  harmony  Is  likely  to 
dominate  the  relations  between  the  new 
Europe,  so  coveted  by  its  founders,  and  the 
United  States,  which  helped  this  Europe 
get  to  Its  feet  after  World  War  II. 

HELP    FORGOTTEN 

But  that  help  already  has  been  forgotten. 
Ttie  new  generation  of  Europeans  does  not 
remember  the  war  and  seems  hardly  aware 
of  the  role  played  by  the  Marshall  plan  In 
European  recovery. 

Europeans  are  preoccupied  with  what 
French  writer-politician  Jean-Jacques  Serv- 
ant-Schreiber  called  the  'American  chal- 
lenge"— a  smooth  and  powerful  American 
economic  machine  taking  over  more  and  more 
European  firms  by  the  sheer  weight  of  its 
money  and  expertise. 

Officially,  the  American  attitude  toward 
the  European  Economic  Community  is  that 
of  approval.  In  his  foreign  policy  statement 
of  Feb.  18.  President  Nixon  said : 

"Our  support  for  the  strengthening  and 
broadening  of  the  European  community  has 
not  diminished.  We  recognize  that  our  Inter- 
ests will  necessarily  be  affected  by  Europe's 
evolution,  and  we  may  have  to  make  sacri- 
fices In  the  common  Interest.  We  consider 
that  the  possible  economic  price  of  a  truly 
unified  Europe  is  outweighed  by  the  gain 
In  the  political  vitality  of  the  West  as  a 
whole." 

UNTTED    STATES    TO    PAY    PRICE 

Thus  the  American  attitude  is  clear:  A 
United  Europe  Is  better  than  a  Balkanlzed 
Europe.  But  the  price  the  United  States  may 
have  to  pay  Is  begliming  to  seem  higher  and 
higher. 

For  the  time  being,  only  the  agricultural 
picture  seems  to  cavise  immediate  concern.  A 
look  at  non-agricultural  trade  figures  and 
at  America's  investment  in  the  "six"  shows 
impressive  statistics. 

In  1958,  direct  U.S.  Investment  in  the  EEC 
area  was  $1.9  biUion;  In  1969  It  was  $9  bUlion. 
The  same  year,  American  companies  operat- 
ing In  the  Common  Market  area  netted  profits 
of  $540  nUUlon,  of  which  $100  mlUlon  was 
reinvested  in  Europe. 

It  Is  difficult  to  predict  at  this  stsige 
whether  the  rhythm  of  American  Investment 
and  economic  expansion  In  Europe  will  con- 
tinue. Chances  are  that  It  wlU  drop  as  Euro- 
pean firms  start  seeking  amalgamation,  par- 
ticularly If  they  are  bolstered  by  the  know- 
how  and  capabilities  of  British  companies. 

MILESTONE    REACHED 

The  Common  Market  svunmlt  meeting  at 
The  Hague  In  December  was  an  important 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  European 
community.  It  gave  the  green  light  for 
negotiations  with  new  membership  appli- 
cants, thereby  clearing  the  ground  for  a 
larger  and  better  Europe.  And  it  asked  the 
"six  "  to  study  ways  of  bringing  about  political 
Integration. 

American  specialists  fear,  however,  that  the 
same  summit  could  also  mark  a  turning  point 
in  relations  between  the  community  and 
the  United  States. 

According  to  Schaetzel,  "To  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  what  happens  with  the 
relations  depends  on  Europe.  American 
opinion  and  policy  will  primarily  react  to 
progress  In  Europe — progress  In  the  internal 
development  of  the  community  and  in  Its 
enlargement." 

The  American  ambassador  feels  that  It 
would  be  "dangerous  and  certainly  short- 
sighted" to  think  that  European  success  au- 
tomatically will  be  appreciated  in  America. 

U.S.    APPRXHXNSITX 

"Today  a  more  uneasy  America  gives  con- 
siderable attention  to  possible  econcmlc  costs 


after  Britain  and  the  other  applicants  are 
In,"  he  said. 

Regardless  of  the  warnings  by  the  Ameri- 
can envoy,  there  Is  little  preoccupation  with 
the  American  position  and  attitude  In  Brus- 
sels at  the  headquarters  of  the  Common 
Market. 

Forging  ahead,  layiag  vast  and  stlU-un- 
defined  foundations  for  Its  future,  Europe 
Is  lull  of  Itself  these  days,  perhaps  more  un- 
able than  unwilling  to  concentrate  on  ilie 
more  distant  implications  of  Its  movement. 

Unless  the  trend  is  changed,  unless  some- 
where along  the  line  Joint  plans  are  made 
and  problems  are  tackled  Jointly,  It  la  not 
unlikely  that  the  birth  of  the  Europe  of 
10  may  dramatically  change  America's  rclar 
tions  with  the  old  continent. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  European  com- 
munity in  its  own  magazine  released  in 
February  of  this  year,  has  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  nontariff  barriers  to  In- 
ternational trade,  and  the  threat  they 
present  in  Europe  to  the  true  grow^th  of 
free  and  fair  trade. 

In  an  article  entitled  "NTB's:  1970  and 
Beyond,"  Mr.  H.  Peter  Dreyer.  who  is  the 
New  York  Jouinal  of  Commerce's  Euro- 
pean news  editor  assigned  to  Brussels, 
has  detailed  some  of  the  significant  non- 
tariff  barriers  effective  today  against 
American  goods. 

For  instance,  France  requires  Insur- 
ance premiums  30  percent  greater  on 
foreign  cars  and  other  administrative 
fees  which  are  not  charged  on  domestic 
cars. 

Italy  requires  a  3 -percent  customs 
value  supplement  and  a  7.8-percent  turn- 
over equalization  tax.  There  are  many 
delays  in  processing  import  transactions, 
delays  of  several  weeks  before  an  im- 
ported car  can  be  registered,  unfavorable 
credit  rules,  restrictions  on  TV  advertis- 
ing and  other  restrictive  practices. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  generally 
higher  Import  insurance  requirements, 
less  favorable  credit  terms,  import  de- 
posit required  and  a  5 -percent  customs 
value  supplement. 

Finland  imposes  import  and  tax 
charges  that  top  100  percent  of  the  c.i.f. 
value  and  limits  imports  by  a  system  of 
value  licenses.  They  also  impose  dis- 
criminatory regulations  which  favor  cars 
imported  from  the  east  block  countries. 

A  listing  of  these  restrictions  made 
by  the  German  Automobile  Industry  As- 
sociation leaves  out  the  difflculties  in 
importing  cars  into  Germany,  but  men- 
tions additional  restrictions  in  Japan. 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  The  point  to  be 
remembered  is  tiiat  since  the  elimina- 
tion of  tariff  duties  within  the  Common 
Market  coimtries  in  1968.  the  nontariff 
barriers  have  continued  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant trade  obstruction  and  in  some  cases 
have  caused  trading  to  grind  to  a  com- 
plete halt. 

These  nontariff  barriers  are,  in  many 
cases,  most  difficult  to  contend  with  and 
more  complex  than  the  simple  tariff 
problems.  Research  into  this  area  has 
produced  a  grand  total  of  more  than 
800  NTB's  which  break  down  into  six 
basic  categories: 

There  is  government  participation  in 
trade  relating  prlmsurily  to  problems 
'With  state  monopolies  and  government 
export  subsidies.  Incidentally,  these  are 
the  areas  in  which  I  believe  our  use  of 
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coimtervalling    duties    would    be    most 
eEfective. 

Customs  valuation:  These  are  equal- 
ization and  antidumping  levies,  as  well 
as  different  customs  valuation  meth- 
ods. 

Safety  regulations,  quantitative  re- 
strictions— quotas — price  mechanism, 
and  miscellaneous  NTB's  such  as  dis- 
criminatory  freight  regulations. 

These,  Mr.  President,  serve  as  just  a 
small  example  of  the  maze  of  additional 
restrictive  regulations  and  practices 
which  face  Americans  trying  to  fairly 
and  equitably  enter  markets  overseas. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  and  indeed  it 
happens  every  day.  that  a  country  can 
be  on  an  equal  tariff  footing  while  still 
cutting  the  ground  out  from  under  an 
American  firm  trying  to  do  business 
there  with  its  nontariff  barriers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NTB's:  1970  and  Beyond 
(By  H.  Peter  Dreyer) 

World  trade — especially  trade  between  in- 
dustrial nations — has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  over  the  past  two  decades.  Many  fac- 
tors have  made  possible  these  enormous, 
continuing  g^ns,  but  a  decisive  factor  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  gradual  fading  out, 
or  curtailment,  or  national  protective 
measures. 

Such  dismantling  has  gone  furthest  In  the 
field  of  quantative  restrictions  and  customs 
duties,  but  as  these  first  two  lines  of  pro- 
tectionism's defense  have  withered  or  be- 
come less  formidable,  a  third  has  assumed 
a  correspondingly  larger  Importance — non- 
tariff  barriers.  Once  the  tariff  cuts  agreed  on 
In  the  Kennedy  Round  of  negotiations  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(CATT)  have  been  fully  implemented,  the 
average  Incidence  of  industrial  countries' 
customs  duties  will  not  exceed  10  per  cent. 
In  many  Instances,  therefore,  tariffs  no  long- 
er represent  more  than  nominal  barriers  to 
trade.  Nevertheless,  goods  moving  across 
borders  run  Into  a  multitude  of  other 
obstacles. 

GATT  MOVES   IN   ON   NTB'S 

Most  non- tariff  barriers  (ntb's)  are  not 
new  devices.  For  many  years  past,  most  coun- 
tries, acting  for  a  variety  of  motives,  have 
displayed  enviable  Imagination  in  develop- 
ing ever  new  means  for  making  the  access 
of  foreign  merchandise  harder.  There  Is 
nothing  very  novel  In  goverrunents  and  in- 
ternational groups  and  agencies  turning 
their  thoughts  to  this  topic.  Some  aspects  of 
NTB's  were  the  subject  of  dlsctisslons  and 
negotiations  in  the  Kennedy  Round,  fcH'  In- 
stance, though  with  only  modest  results  to 
show  for  these  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  ntb's  are  now 
moving  Into  the  limelight  of  debate.  It  is  not 
merely  due  to  the  lessened  significance  of 
the  more  obvious  impediments  to  trade.  Anx- 
ious as  the  gatt  must  be  to  remain  an  active 
and  forward  looking  organization,  It  was 
bound  to  pick  ntb's  as  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging outleU  for  Its  activities.  The  tack- 
ling of  ntb's  has  gotten  under  way,  but  It  Is 
clearly  somethmg  altogether  different  from 
the  successive  tariff-cutting  exercises  spon- 
sored by  the  gatt,  of  which  the  Kennedy 
Round  was  the  latest  and  most  Impressive. 
At  this  point,  It  Is  not  even  certain  how 
specific  negotiations  can  be  arranged,  much 
less  whether  they  could  succeed. 

It  Is  not  only  the  enormous  ntunber  of 
ntb's  In  operation  the  world  orer  that  makes 


them  such  a  hard  nut  to  crack  but  also 
their  extremely  diffuse  and  variegated  char- 
acter. The  gatt  member  countries  needed  a 
full  year  Just  to  Ust  existing  ntb's,  which 
still  left  them  far  away  from  assessing  their 
Impact. 

A   CASE    STITOY 

A  useful,  though  patently  Incomplete,  Il- 
lustration of  obstacles  that  an  important 
industry  might  run  Into  was  offered  a  short 
while  ago  In  the  annual  report  (for  1968) 
of  the  German  Automobile  Industry  Associa- 
tion. Among  the  impediments  encountered 
in  principal  markets,  It  listed: 

United  States:  a  7  per  cent  supplementary 
tax  on  cars  Imported  by  tourists,  making  it 
more  difficult  to  sell  ImjKjrted  vehicles  to 
government  and  other  public  agencies. 

France:  insurance  premiums  30  per  cent 
higher  on  foreign  cars;  various  administra- 
tive fees  (not  charged  on  domestic  cars) . 

Austria:  customs  value  supplement,  plus 
a  13  per  cent  turnover  equalization  tax; 
various  administrative  fees. 

Italy:  a  3  per  cent  customs  value  supple- 
ment and  a  7.8  per  cent  turnover  equaliza- 
tion tax;  delays  in  processing  Import  trans- 
actions; delays  of  several  weeks  In  register- 
ing new  foreign  cars;  less  favorable  install- 
ment credit  regulations  for  Imported  cars; 
a  recommendation  to  government  and  other 
public  agencies  not  to  buy  such  cars; 
restrictions  on  TV  advertising  for  such  pars; 
compulsory  registration  of  Imported  car  deal- 
ers' contracts. 

United  Kingdom:  a  S  per  cent  customs 
value  supplement;  generally  higher  insur- 
ance premiums  for  Imported  cars;  less 
favorable  installment  credit  terms;  the  Im- 
port deposit  requirement  enacted  In  1968 
under  the  program  to  eliminate  the  balance- 
of-payment  deficit. 

Finland:  Import  and  tax  charges  topping 
100  per  cent  of  c.i.f.  value;  Import  limita- 
tions by  a  system  of  value  licenses:  discrim- 
inatory regulations  favoring  car  Imports 
from  East  Bloc  countries. 

This  listing,  which  also  Included  obstacles 
met  with  In  Japan,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
naturally  makes  no  reference  to  whatever 
difficulties  exporters  of  automobiles  to  Ger- 
many may  be  faced  with.  As  far  as  can  be 
established,  there  are  no  grave  ones,  al- 
though some  problems  have  arisen  In  con- 
nection with  the  classification  of  Imported 
sports  cars. 

NinSANCE    OR   DEAD-END? 

Limited  as  it  Is  to  conditions  In  a  single 
industy,  the  German  Association's  report, 
nevertheless,  lends  Itself  to  some  general 
comments.  It  reveals,  for  Instance,  that 
NTB's  operate  also  within  the  Common 
Market.  It  is  Indeed  arguable  that  there, 
since  the  complete  elimination  of  tariff 
duties  In  mld-1968,  NTB's  have  constituted 
a  relatively  more  slgnlficEint  trade  obstruc- 
tion. 

Secondly,  while  some  NTB's  are  identical 
or  at  least  similar  in  appearance,  there  are 
also  considerable  differences  in  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  national  governments 
use  this  approach.  Of  course,  NTB's  trade 
effects  also  vary  markedly  from  one  country 
to  another.  In  some  Instances,  they  may  be 
Uttle  more  than  a  nuisance;  In  others,  they 
may  cause  trading  to  grind  to  a  virtual  halt. 
Conversely,  the  German  automobile  manu- 
facturers, who  export  well  over  60  per  cent 
of  their  output,  are  themselves  proof  that 
the  barriers  In  their  path  are  hardly  insur- 
mountable. They  do  sell  in  the  countries 
listed  above:  the  United  States  actually  has 
become  their  single  most  important  market. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  while  some 
obstacles  are  general  In  nature,  others,  and 
quite  often  the  more  painful  ones,  are 
peculiar  to  this  or  that  Industry.  The  pro- 
ducer of  electric  household  appliances  will 
encounter  dlfflcultiSB  quite  dissimilar  to 
those  confronting  automobile  exports;  and 
If  he  sells  heavy  electrical  equipment  as  well. 


he  most  likely  will  have  yet  another  set  of 
stumbling  blocks  to  contend  with.  These,  In 
turn,  will  probably  bear  scant  relation  to 
the  ones  foreign  trade  in  pharmaceuticals 
must  contend  with. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  are  In  a  class  all  by 
themselves.  In  this  area,  protection  by  tarifl 
is  not  of  major  significance  now,  and  has 
not  been  for  quite  some  time.  Instead,  non- 
tariff  restrictions  abound.  Trade  in  virtually 
all  temperate  zone  foodstuffs  and  processed 
foods,  for  instance,  is  subject  to  some  kind 
of  NTB.  In  some  cases,  NTB's  effectively  pro- 
hibit trade. 

CtTT    AND    DRIED    BARGAINING    IMPOSSIBLE 

These  comments  so  far  point  unmistakably 
to  the  complexities  involved  in  dealing  with 
the  NTB's.  Not  even  In  the  relatively 
"straightforward"  tariff  negotiations  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  was  it  always  easy  to  estab- 
lish a  universally  acceptable  approach,  for 
example  in  the  Issue  of  the  "peaks  and 
valleys"  in  the  United  States'  tariff  structure. 
It  vrill  be  infinitely  harder  to  arrive  at  ground 
rules  for  the  NTB  negotiations.  There  may  be 
some  similarity  between  different  kinds  of 
NTB's,  but  that,  by  Itself,  does  not  mean  that 
one  could  be  canceled  out  In  exchange  for 
another. 

In  any  event,  most  NTB's  lack  similarities, 
since  an  assortment  of  motives  inspired  this 
or  that  barrier.  Inevitably,  the  priorities  as- 
signed by  different  countries  for  eliminating 
or  attenuating  individual  NTB's  also  vary. 
Customs  valuation  methods  or  obstructive 
sanitary  regulations  may  be  one  country's 
favorite  h€te  noire,  while  the  elimination  of 
NTB's  hampering  the  sale  of  agricultural 
produce  may  be  the  chief  objective  of 
another. 

Naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
OATT  had  to  choose  a  most  cautious  and 
deliberate  procedtue.  It  Is  equally  evident 
that.  If  this  approach  Is  ever  to  yield  any- 
thing, several  more  years  of  slow  and  me- 
thodical work  win  be  required,  without  any 
assurance  of  eventual  success  at  that. 

GATT'S  YEAR  OF  FACTFINDING 

Thus,  more  than  a  year  has  been  spent  on 
the  operation's  Initial  phase,  now  Just  about 
completed.  It  has  been  strictly  a  fact-finding 
venture.  The  process  of  Individual  notifica- 
tions with  subsequent  confrontation  and  ex- 
planation has  produced  a  grand  total  of  more 
than  eight  hiuidred  NTB's  which  have  now 
been  classified  in  six  categories. 

Governmental  participation  In  trade.  This 
tyi)e  relates  not  only  to  the  purchasing  pro- 
cedures of  states  (and  other  pubUc  agencies) 
but  also^  problems  inherent  In  the  existence 
of  state  monopolies  and  government  export 
subsidies. 

Customs  valuation  and  other  administra- 
tive procedures  affecting  Importers.  This  type 
Includes  the  formalities  connected  with  con- 
sular and  other  customs  documents,  equali- 
zation and  antl-dvunplng  levies,  and  different 
customs  valuation  methods,  of  which  the 
famed  (or  iU-famed)  American -seUlng-prtce 
(ASP)  system  Is  a  prime  example.  And,  last 
but  not  least,  there  are  the  difficulties  arising 
from  differences  in  customs  nomenclatures; 
as  Is  generally  known,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Canada  Is  a  party  to  the  Brussels 
Customs  Nomenclature  Convention. 

Norms  and  standards.  In  this  group  belong 
regulations  applied  to  imports  of  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  products  and  other  indus- 
trial goods,  safety  rules,  and  regulations  af- 
fecting measurements,  marking,  and  pack- 
aging. 

Quantitative  restrictions.  This  class  deals 
not  only  with  straight  or  tariff  quotas,  but 
also  with  import  and  export  embargoes,  li- 
censing systems,  and  price  and  foreign  cur- 
rency controls. 

Price  and  similar  mechanisms  affecting  for- 
eign trade.  Import  deposit  plans,  like  the 
requirement  Introduced  by  the  United  BCing- 
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Common  Market,  should  have  unambiguous- 
ly advocated  the  elimlnaUon  through  oatt 
action  of  what  it  calls  "non-tariff  trade  dis- 
tortions.'" 

There  will  be  no  quick  result,  but  there  Is 
at  least  one  consolation.  The  current  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  does  avoid  one  of  the 
Kennedy  Round's  major  deficiencies:  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  the  foundation  of  the 
CATT  exercise,  was  stricUy  speaking  a  uni- 
lateral American  move,  undertaken  without 
consiUtlng  the  country's  main  trade  part- 
ners Many  Europeans  have  claimed  that, 
had  they  been  heard  while  that  law  was  In 
the  making,  some  of  Its  features  would  have 
been  different  and  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tions correspondingly  lees  Jarring.  It  is  ob- 
viously far  too  early  to  say  when,  or  even 
whether,  negotiations  proper  on  ntbs  will 
start.  But  if  and  when  they  do.  they  will 
have  been  amply  prepared  by  all  partici- 
pants. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  rouUne  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes.   

MESSAGES      FROM       THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL   OF    A    BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annotmced  that 
on  May  14,  1910,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  3007)  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  the  Brown  unit 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrigation 
project  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Res- 
ervation, Mont.,  to  the  landowners  with- 
in the  unit. 


the  pace  managed 


to  date.  This  all  too  certiin  slowness  Is  not 
in  Itaelf  disturbing,  for  the  fact  remains 
that  one  of  the  major  purtles  Involved,  the 
United  Slates,  possesses  no  authority  to 
negotiate.  Theoretically,  i)erhaps,  the  Wash- 
ington Administration  might  sit  down  at  the 
conference  table  with  tie  expectation  that 
the  Congress  would  sutsequenOy  sanction 
any  agreement  reached  there. 

In  pracUce,  however,  sjch  an  approach  Is 
open  to  two  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
legislators  very  likely  wduld  consider  It  an 
infringement  of  thelx  constitutional  right* 
and  be  the  more  reluctant  to  apprtjve  later 
any  accord  attained,  i^ondly.  not  only 
would  U.S.  delegate*  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  distinct  weakneB  in  such  circum- 
stances but  other  counfles  might  also  re- 
fujse  to  have  any  talks  4t  all  on  that  basis. 
They  would  cite  as  a  watrdng  example  their 
experience  with  asp.  Todiy.  about  30  month* 
after  the  completion  of  |he  Kennedy  Rotmd, 
congreasionxil  action  to  ;  remove  thU  prime 
instance  of  an  ntb  still  i  seems  far  off. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ^he  asp  controversy, 
together  with  some  other  protectionist 
strains  evident  on  the  American  scene,  haa 
caused  European*  to  quflstlon,  not  tinreason- 
ably.  how  serlotis  and  sincere  the  United 
States  is  about  removlngj  ntbs.  It  Is  the  more 
welcome,  therefore,  that  so  important  an  or- 
ganization a*  the  CotniUttee  for  Economic 
Development,  In  a  atateiient  of  policy  Issued 
Jointly  with  slater  outfit*  Uke  the  PoUtlcal 
and  Economic  Planning  {nr)  at  th«  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Comlt*  europ«en  pour  le 
progre*  *oonomlque  et  toclal  (cKPts)  of  the 


EMERGENCY   SCHOOL  AID  ACT  OF 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-341) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  f oUowing  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which.  wl«i 
the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Successfully  desegregating  the  nation's 
schools  requires  more  than  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws.  It  also  requires  an  invest- 
ment of  money. 

In  my  statement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion on  March  24.  I  said  that  I  would 
recommend  expenditure  of  an  additional 
11  5  billion— $500  miUion  in  fiscal  1971. 
and  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1972— to  assist 
local  school  authorities  In  meeting  four 
special  categories  of  need: 

'•—The  special  needs  of  desegregating 
(or  recently  desegregated)  districts  for 
additional  facilities,  personnel  and  train- 
ing required  to  get  the  new.  vmitery  sys- 
tem successfully  started. 

"—The  special  needs  of  racially  im- 
pacted schools  where  de  facto  segrega- 
tion persists— «nd  where  Immediate  In- 
fusions of  money  can  make  a  real  dif- 


ference in  terms  of  educational  effective- 
ness. J.  .  .  . 

" The  special  needs  of  those  districts 

that  have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch  up 
educationally  with  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion- .,         ^      V, 

"—The  financing  of  innovative  tech- 
niques for  providing  educationally  soimd 
interracial  experiences  for  children  in 
racially  isolated  schools." 

To  achieve  tiiese  purposes.  I  now  pro- 
pose the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1970.  ,     , 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  four 
categories  of  need  I  outlined  would  be 
met  through  three  categories  of  aid: 

(I)  Aid  to  districts  now  eliminating  dc 
jure  segregation  either  pursuant  to  direct 
Federal  court  orders  or  in  accordance 
with  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  for  spe- 
cial needs  incident  to  compliance. 

(ID  Aid  to  districts  that  wish  to  un- 
dertake voluntary  efforts  to  eliminate, 
reduce  or  prevent  de  facto  racial  isola- 
tion, with  such  aid  specifically  targeted 
for  those  purposes. 

(Ill)  Aid  to  districts  in  which  de  facto 
racial  separation  persists,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  establish  special  inter-racial  or 
inter-ctiltural  educational  programs  or. 
where  such  programs  are  impracticable, 
programs  designed  to  overcome  the  edu- 
cational disadvantages  that  stem  from 
racial  isolation. 

In  all  three  categories,  administrative 
priority  will  be  given  to  what  I  described 
on  March  24  as  "the  special  needs  of 
those  districts  that  have  the  furthest  to 
go  to  catch  up  educationally  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation,"  In  all  three,  also, 
there  will  be  special  attention  given  to 
the  development  of  innovative  techniques 
that  hold  promise  not  only  of  helping  the 
children  immediately  involved,  but  also 
of  Increasing  our  imderstandlng  of  how 
these  special  needs  can  best  be  met. 

THE    BACKCROtJND 

The  process  of  putting  an  end  to  what 
formerly  were  deliberately  segregated 
schools  has  been  long  and  difficult.  The 
job  Is  largely  done,  but  It  Is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. In  many  districts,  the  changes 
needed  to  produce  desegregation  place  a 
heavy  strain  on  the  local  school  systems. 
and  stretch  thin  the  resources  of  those 
districts  required  to  desegregate.  The 
Federal  Government  should  assist  in 
meeting  the  additional  costs  of  transi- 
tion This  Act  would  do  so.  not  orUy  for 
those  now  desegregating  but  also  for 
those  that  have  desegregated  withm  the 
past  two  years  but  stlU  face  additional 
needs  as  a  result  of  the  change. 

The  educational  effects  of  racial  Iso- 
lation, however,  are  not  confined  to  those 
districts  that  previously  operated  dual 
systems.  In  most  of  our  large  cities,  and 
In  many  smaUer  communities,  housing 
patterns  have  produced  racial  separation 
in  the  schools  which  In  turn  has  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  education  of 
the  chUdren.  It  Is  In  the  national  Inter- 
est that  where  such  Isolation  exists,  even 
though  It  Is  not  of  a  kind  that  violates 
the  law.  we  should  do  our  best  to  assist 
local  school  districts  attempting  to  over- 
come Its  effect*. 

In  some  cases  this  can  best  be  done 
by  reducing  or  eliminating  the  isolation 
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Itself.  In  some  cases  It  can  best  be  done 
through  Interracial  educational  pro- 
grams involving  the  children  of  two  or 
more  different  schools.  In  some  cases, 
where  these  measures  are  not  practica- 
ble or  feasible,  it  requires  special  meas- 
ures to  upgrade  education  within  par- 
ticular schools  or  to  provide  learning  ex- 
periences of  a  type  that  can  enlarge  the 
perspective  of  children  whose  lives  have 
been  racially  circumscribed. 

This  Act  deals  specifically  with  prob- 
lems which  arise  from  racial  separation, 
■whether  deliberate  or  not,  and  whether 
past  or  present.  It  is  clear  that  racial 
isolation  ordinarily  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  education.  Conversely,  we  also  know 
that  desegregation  is  vital  to  quality  edu- 
cation— not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
raising  the  achievement  levels  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  helping  all  children  achieve  the  broad- 
based  human  understanding  that  in- 
creasingly is  essential  in  today's  world. 

This  Act  Is  addressed  both  to  helping 
overcome  the  adverse  effects  of  racial 
isolation,  and  to  helping  attain  the  posi- 
tive t)enefit8  of  integrated  education.  It 
is  concerned  not  with  the  long  range, 
broad-gauge  needs  of  the  educational 
system  as  a  whole,  but  rather  with  these 
special  and  immediate  needs. 

HOW  Tt  womxB 

The  procedures  imder  this  Act  are  de- 
signed to  put  the  money  where  the  needs 
are  greatest  and  where  it  can  most  ef- 
fectively be  used,  and  to  provide  both 
local  initiative  and  Federal  review  in  each 
case. 

Two-thirds  of  the  funds  would  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
a  special  formula.  One-third  would  be 
reserved  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  espe- 
cially promising  projects  in  any  eligible 
district.  In  all  cases,  whether  imder  the 
State  allotment  or  not,  the  grants  would 
be  made  for  specific  individual  projects 
with  each  project  requiring  approval  by 
the  Secretary.  Application  for  grants 
would  be  made  by  local  education  agen- 
cies, with  the  State  given  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  comment  on  tlie  grant 
application. 

The  State  allotment  formula  begins  by 
providing  a  basic  minimum  of  $100,000 
in  each  fiscal  year  for  each  State.  The 
remainder  of  formula  funds  for  each  fis- 
cal year  would  be  allotted  among  the 
States  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  nation's  minority  students  in  each 
State,  with  those  in  districts  required  by 
law  to  desegregate  and  Implementing  a 
desegregation  plan  double-cotmted.  This 
douUe  coimting  is  designed  to  put  extra 
money  where  the  most  urgent  needs  are, 
recognizing  that  there  is  a  priority  need 
at  the  present  time  for  the  ending  of  de 
jure  segregation  swlf  Uy.  completely,  and 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  sacrifice  the 
quality  of  education. 

If  any  given  State's  allocation  of  funds 
is  not  fully  utilized  under  the  terms  of 
this  Act,  the  remainder  of  those  fimds 
would  then  be  reallocated  on  the  same 
formula  basis  for  use  in  other  States. 

Under  Category  I  (.de  jure  desegregat- 
ing) ,  any  district  would  be  eligible  which 
is  now  Implementing  an  i^Tproved  deseg- 
regation plan,  or  which  had  completed 


Implementing  one  within  two  years  prior 
to  its  application.  Those  not  yet  doing  so 
would  become  eligible  upon  submission 
of  an  acceptable  plan.  Funds  would  be 
available  to  help  meet  the  additional 
costs  of  implementing  the  desegregation 
plan  itself,  and  also  for  special  programs 
or  projects  designed  to  make  desegrega- 
tion succeed  in  educational  terms. 

Under  Category  n  (de  facto  deseg- 
regating), any  district  would  be  eligible 
if  it  has  one  or  more  schools  In  which 
minority  pupils  now  constitute  more 
than  half  the  enrollment,  or  appear 
likely  to  in  the  near  future.  Funds  could 
be  provided  to  help  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  elimination,  re- 
duction, or  prevention  of  racial  isolation 
in  one  or  more  such  schools  within  the 
district. 

Under  Category  m  (special  programs 
in  racially  Impacted  areas),  a  district 
would  be  eligible  if  it  has  10,000  or  more 
minority  students,  or  if  minority  stu- 
dents constitute  50  percent  or  more  of 
its  public  school  enrollment.  Funds  could 
be  provided  under  this  category  for  spe- 
cial interracial  or  intercultural  educa- 
tional programs  or,  where  these  proved 
impracticable,  for  unusually  promising 
pilot  or  demonstration  programs  de- 
signed to  help  overcome  the  adverse  ed- 
ucational impact  of  racial  isolation. 

In  connection  with  this  Category  m 
aid,  it  is  worth  noting  that  such  research 
data  as  is  available  suggests  strongly 
that  from  an  educational  standpoint 
what  matters  most  is  not  the  Integrated 
school  but  the  integrated  classroom.  This 
might,  at  first  glance,  seem  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  But  it  can  make  a 
great  deal  of  differoice,  especially  where 
full  Integration  of  schools  is  infeasible.  It 
means  that,  by  arranging  to  have  certain 
activities  integrated — for  example,  by 
bringing  students  from  a  mostly  black 
school  and  from  a  mostiy  white  school 
together  for  special  training  in  a  third 
location — the  educational  benefits  of  in- 
tegration can  be  achieved,  at  least  in 
significant  part,  even  though  the  schools 
themselves  remain  preponderanUy  white 
or  black. 

In  a  number  of  communities,  experi- 
ments are  already  under  way  or  being 
planned  with  a  variety  of  interracial 
learning  experiences.  These  have  in- 
cluded Joint  field  trips,  educational  ex- 
changes between  inner-city  and  subur- 
ban schools,  city-wide  art  and  music 
festivals,  and  enriched  curricula  in  in- 
ner-city schools  that  serve  as  a  "magnet" 
for  white  students  in  special  courses. 
Other  innovative  approaches  have  in- 
cluded attitude  training  for  teachers, 
guidance  and  counseling  by  Interracial 
teams,  and  after-hour  programs  in  which 
parents  participated.  I  cite  these  not  as 
an  inclusive  catalogue,  but  merely  as  a 
few  examples  of  the  kinds  of  experi- 
mental approaches  that  are  being  tried, 
and  that  give  some  indicati(»  of  the 
range  of  activities  that  could  and  should 
be  further  experimented  with. 

Examples  of  the  kinds  of  activities 
which  could  be  funded  under  all  cate- 
gories are  teacher  training,  special 
remedial  programs,  guidance  and  coun- 
seling, development  of  curriculum  ma- 
terials, renovation  of  buildings,  lease  or 


purchase  of  temporary  classrooms,  and 
special  commuinlty  activities  associated 
with  projects  funded  under  the  Act. 

THZ    URCKNCT    Of    ACTION     NOW 

It  now  is  late  in  the  legislative  year, 
and  very  soon  it  will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year. 

In  the  life  of  the  desegregation  proc- 
ess, the  fall  of  1970  has  special  signifi- 
cance and  presents  extraordinary  prob- 
lems, inasmuch  as  all  of  the  school 
disUlcts  which  have  not  yet  desegre- 
gated must  do  so  by  then.  The  educa- 
tional problems  they  confront  are 
enormous,  and  the  related  problems  of 
community  social  and  economic  adjust- 
ment are  equally  so. 

Some  220  school  districts  are  now  imder 
court  order  calling  for  complete  desegre- 
gation by  this  September:  496  districts 
have  submitted,  are  negotiating  or  are 
likely  to  be  negotiating  desegregation 
plans  under  HEW  auspices  for  total  de- 
segregation by  this  September;  another 
278  districts  are  operating  under  plans 
begun  in  1968  or  1969;  more  than  500 
Northern  districts  are  now  under  review 
or  likely  soon  to  be  under  review  for  pos- 
sible violations  of  TiUe  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Quite  beyond  these 
matters  of  enforcement,  we  also  must 
come  seriously  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
of  the  Nation's  8.7  million  public  school 
students  of  minority  races,  almost  50  per- 
cent are  in  schools  with  student  popula- 
tions made  up  95  percent  or  more  of  mi- 
nority pupils. 

Desegregating  districts  face  urgent 
needs  for  teachers,  education  specialists, 
materials,  curriculum  revision,  equip- 
ment and  renovation. 

Teachers  and  education  specialists  for 
the  fall  of  1970  are  being  recruited  now. 
Materials  and  equipment  must  be  pur- 
chased this  summer  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
opening  of  school.  Curriculum  revision 
requires  montiis  of  preparation.  Con- 
tracts for  renovation  must  be  entered  into 
and  work  commenced  soon. 

Administration  representatives  are 
now  discussing  with  members  of  Congress 
possible  ways  of  making  the  first  of  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  avail- 
able when  they  are  needed,  which  is  now. 
through  the  use  of  existing  legislative 
authorities. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  win  be 
spent  in  Fiscal  1971.  I  recommend  that 
$150  million  be  appropriated  under  these 
existing  authorities,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  as  "start-up"  money.  I  recommend 
that  the  remaining  $350  milhon  for  Fis- 
cal 1971  and  $1  biUion  for  Fiscal  1972  be 
appropriated  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  itself.  It  is  this  Adminis- 
tration's firm  intention  to  spend  these 
funds — $500  millicn  in  Fiscal  1971  and 
$1  billion  in  Fiscal  1972 — in  the  years  for 
which  they  are  appropriated. 

4UAUTT   AMB  KQUALFTT 

If  money  provided  under  this  Act  were 
spread  too  thinly,  it  would  have  very  lit- 
Ue  impact  at  all  on  the  specific  problems 
toward  which  it  is  addressed.  Therefore, 
the  criteria  laid  down  in  the  Act  are  de- 
signed to  insure  its  use  in  a  manmr  suf- 
ficiently cmcentrated  to  iHx>duce  a  sig- 
nificant and  memsorable  effect  in  those 
places  where  it  is  used. 

This  is  not,  arvd  should  not  be,  simply 
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a  system  in 
out  the  nation 
t,  and  in  which 
Klst.  This  does 


another  device  for  pumping  additional 
money  into  the  public  schcol  system.  We 
face  educational  needs  that  go  far  be- 
yond the  range  or  the  reach  of  this  Act. 
But  the  specific  needs  the  Act  addresses 
are  immediate  and  acute. ;  t  represents  a 
shift  of  priorities.  It  places  a  greater 
share  of  our  resources  behind  the  goal 
of  making  the  desegregation  process 
work,  and  making  it  wor>:  now.  It  also 
represents  a  measured  st^p  toward  the 
larger  goal  of  extending  tlie  proven  edu- 
cational benefits  of  integrited  education 
to  all  children,  wherever  t  tiey  live. 

Properly  used,  this  $15  billion  can 
represent  an  enormous  contribution  to 
both  quahty  and  equality  of  education  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

With  this  help,  the  process  of  ending 
de  jure  segregation  can  bp  brought  to  a 
swift  completion  with  mitiimum  disrup- 
tion to  the  process  of  edi^ation.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  aU  of  lis— North  and 
South  alike— to  insure  th|it  the  desegre- 
gation process  is  carried  okit  in  a  manner 
that  raises  the  educational  standards  of 
the  affected  schools. 

Beyond  this,  our  goal 
which  education  throug' 
is  both  equal  and  excelle 

racial  barriers  cease  to  -^ 

not  mean  Imposing  an  arbitrary  "racial 
balance"  throughout  the  nation's  school 
systems.  But  it  should  mean  aiding  and 
encouraging  volunUry  efforts  by  ccwn- 
munltles  which  seek  to  promote  a  greater 
degree  of  racial  integration,  and  to  undo 
the  educaUonal  effects  of  racial  isolation. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  isjntended  either 
to  punish  or  to  reward.  EJather.  it  recog- 
nizes that  a  time  of  transition,  during 
which  local  districts  brini  their  practices 
tnto  accord  with  national  policy,  is  a 
time  when  a  special  partnership  is 
needed  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  districts  most  direcUy  affected. 
It  also  recognizes  that  doing  a  better  Job 
of  overccMning  the  adverse  educational 
effects  of  racial  lsolati(?n,  wherever  it 
exists,  benefits  not  only  jthe  community 
but  the  nation.  i 

This  legislative  ijecommendation 
should  be  read  in  the  con|text  of  my  com- 
prehensive public  statement  of  March 
24  on  school  desegregation.  In  that.  I 
dealt  with  questions  of  phUosophy  and 
of  poUcy.  Here,  I  am  dealing  with  two 
aspects  of  the  process  of  implementa- 
tion: aiding  the  desegregation  process 
required  by  law.  and  si«5Porting  volun- 
tary community  efforts  to  extend  the 
social  and  educational  benefits  of  inter- 
racial educati(»i. 

The  Issues  Involved  ih  desegregating 
schools  reducing  racla|  isolation  and 
providing  equal  educati(»nal  opportunity 
are  not  simple.  Many  tf  the  questions 
are  profound,  the  factors  complex,  the 
legitimate  consideration*  in  conflict,  and 
the  answers  elusive,  pur  continuing 
search,  therefore,  must!  be  not  for  the 
perfect  set  of  answers,  put  for  the  most 
nearly  perfect  and  the  most  constructive. 
Few  issues  facing  us  ae  a  nation  are  of 
such  transcendent  Importance:  Impor- 
tant because  of  the  vltkl  role  that  our 
pubUc  schools  play  In  the  nation's  Hie 
and  in  its  future:  becauke  the  welfare  of 
our  children  is  at  stake;  because  our  na- 
tional conscience  Is  at  stake ;  and  becaiLse 
it  presents  us  a  test  of  our  capacity  to 


live  together  in  one  nation,  in  brother- 
hood and  understanding. 

The  tensions  and  difficulties  of  a  time 
of  great  social  change  require  us  to  take 
actions  that  move  beyond  the  daily 
debate.  This  legislation  is  a  first  major 
step  in  that  essential  direction. 

The  education  of  each  of  our  children 
affects  us  all.  Time  lost  in  the  educational 
process  may  never  be  recovered.  I  urge 
that  this  measure  be  acted  on  speedily, 
because  the  needs  to  which  it  is  addressed 
ai-e  uniquely  and  compellingly  needs  of 
the  present  moment. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  21,  1970. 


30,  1871,  and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Mktcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  17604.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R.  17619.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  by  the 
National  AERONAtrrics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  contracts  negotiated  by  that 
Administration,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 
Proposed  Reporting  or  Weather  Modifica- 
tion ACnVITIES  TO  THS  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather  mod- 
ification actlvlUea  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Rkport  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  xislng 
"Should  Coat"  concepts  In  government  pro- 
curement and  auditing,  dated  May  20,  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enroUed  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  2624.  An  act  to  Improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  in  customs  courts  by  amending 
the  statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial 
actions  and  administrative  proceedings  in 
customs  matters,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3818.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11372.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  partition 
or  sale  of  inherited  Interests  in  allotted  lands 
in  the  Tulallp  Reservation,  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  18,  1956 
(70  Stat.  290);  and 

HJl.  12878.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  9,  1956,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  at  the  Tavapal-Pres- 
cott  Community  Reservation  in  Arizona. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred,  as  Indicated: 

HJl.  17604.  An  act  to  authortae  certain 
construcUon  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  17619.  An  act  making  approprlatlona 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun« 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions  and  memorials  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 
"Resolution  of  Missotnti  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 76th  General  Absbmblt 

"Memorializing  Congress  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  relative  to  relocating  the 
battleship  U.S.8.  Missouri  in  the  State  of 
Missouri: 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Navy  battle- 
ship known  as  the  U.S.S.  Missouri,  was  flag- 
ship of  the  Pacific  Fleet  before  being  retired 
m  1955,  and  since  being  removed  from  active 
naval  service  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  placed  In  the  "mothball  fleet";  and 

"Whereas,  the  battleship  Missouri  has  un- 
usual historical  significance,  parUcularly  for 
Mlssourians,  because  It  was  the  site  of  the 
Japfknese  surrender  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  n,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  only  MIs- 
sourlan  to  hold  that  high  office;  and 

"Whereas,  the  location  of  the  battleship 
Missouri  In  the  State  of  Missouri  was  re- 
quested by  the  Missouri  House  of  Representa- 
tives through  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
No.  42  on  January  21,  1963;  and 

"Whereas,  location  of  the  battleship  Mis- 
souri m  the  State  of  Missouri  would  make  It 
easily  accessible  to  millions  of  people  from 
many  states  as  they  pass  through  the  center 
of  the  nation  on  vacations  or  other  trips;  and 
"Whereas,  It  Is  the  feeling  of  this  body  that 
the  State  of  Missouri  should  be  given  first 
priority  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  U-S.S. 
Missouri  when  and  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense feeU  that  this  great  battleship  may  per- 
manently be  released  from  naval  service; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
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if 


Department  of  Defense  be  respectfully  me- 
morialized and  requested  to  cause  a  feasibil- 
ity study  to  be  conducted  relative  to  relocat- 
ing the  battleship  UJB.S.  Missouri  In  the 
State  of  Missouri;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  leaders  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Representative  and  Senator 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  to  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. 

•1.  Agnes  Moore,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUUves  of  the  Missouri  General 
Assembly  certify  that  the  above  Is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  House  Resolution  No.  60 
adopted  on  May  14,  1970. 

"Agnes  Moore, 

"Chief  Clerk." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

•■RE80LT7TIOM    NO.     128,    STATE    OF    NEW    TORK 

"Concurrent  reeolutlon  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
congress  to  enact  appropriate  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  labor-man- 
agement program  covering  agrlcultvural 
employment 

"Whereas,  Agriculture  Is  the  number  one 
Industry  In  New  York,  and  generates,  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly.  Jobs,  products  and  serv- 
ices having  a  total  value  of  three  billion, 
five  hundred  million  dollars  per  year;  and 
"Whereas.  New  York  agriculture  directly 
employs  more  than  three  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand workers,  most  of  whom  depend  pri- 
marily upon  agricultural  wages  for  Income; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  products  of  New  York  agri- 
culture move  widely  in  both  national  and 
International  commerce,  and  must  compete 
with  agricultural  products  originating  In 
other  states  and  countries  where  labor  stand- 
ards and  labor  costs  are  lower  than  those  In 
New  York;  and 

"Whereas,  A  percentage  of  the  New  York 
farm  labor  force  also  seek  farm  employment 
or  maintain  residence  outside  of  the  state 
during  a  portion  of  the  year;  and 

"Whereas,  The  problems  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  law  in  agriculture  are  truly 
natlcmal  In  character  and  can  be  appropri- 
ately dealt  with  only  through  federal  legis- 
lation; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  (If  the  Senate  conctir) ,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
promptly  enact  legislation  establishing  labor- 
management  relation  laws,  separate  from  the 
national  labor  relations  act,  covering  agri- 
cultural employment;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur) ,  That  the 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  New  York 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"By  order  of  the  Assembly, 

"Donald  A.  Campbell,  Clerk." 
Four  memorials  remonstrating  against  the 
war   in   Southeast    Asia,   signed   by   sundry 
clUzena  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  Joy  Suchomel,  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  praying  for  the  enacbnent 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  sulMnltted: 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1960,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-890) . 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
reported  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rkcobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1100.  A  bill  to  designate  the  comprehen- 
sive Missouri  River  Basin  development  pro- 
gram as  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram (Rept.  No.  91-891);  and 

S.  1500.  A  bill  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  numbered  18  on  the  Verdigris 
River  In  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created 
thereby  for  Newt  Graham  (Rept.  No.  91-892). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  3868.  A   bUI   for   the   rdlef   of  Toahlko 
Saito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3869.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Alblna  Luclo 
Z.  Manlucu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  3870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dlonlslo 
Teng  Ubl  and  Dr.  Bemadette  Llbi;   to  the 
Coiminlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.DOMINICK: 
S.  3871.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heaaing.) 


S.  3871— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  proper  referral,  a  bin  to 
amend  section  601  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  require  the  installation  of  emer- 
gency locator  beacons  on  certain  classes 
of  aircraft  used  in  air  commerce  in  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Senators  will  recall  that  this  require- 
ment was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act;  however  the  amend- 
ment was  deleted  in  the  conference  with 
the  other  body. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  promptly 
hold  hearings  on  this  measure,  and  that 
we  can  again  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Senate  at  an  early  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbs)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3871)  to  amend  section 
601  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Doi<inic:k,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  titie,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  order- 
ed to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd,  as  fol- 
lows : 

8.  3871 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
Is  amended  by  inserted  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection,  as  follows : 

"EMERCENCT   LOCATOR   BEACONS 

"(d)(1)  Except  with  respect  to  aircraft 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
minimum  standards  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  Include  a  requirement  that  emergency 
locator  beacons  shall  be  Installed — 

"(A)  on  any  fixed-wing,  powered  aircraft 
tar  use  In  air  commerce  the  manufacttire 
of  which  is  completed,  or  which  Is  Imparted 
Into  the  United  States,  after  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion; and 

"(B)  on  any  fixed-wing,  powered  aircraft 
tised  In  air  commerce  after  three  years  fol- 
lowing such  date. 

"(2)  The  proTisloDs  of  this  suboection 
shaU  not  apply  to  }et-pow«'ed  aircraft; 
aircraft  used  in  air  transportation  (other 
than  air  taxis  and  chart«'  aircraft) ;  mlUtary 
aircraft;  aircraft  used  solely  for  training  pur- 
poses not  Involving  flights  more  than  twenty 
(20)  miles  from  its  base;  and  aircraft  used 
for  the  aerial  application  of  chemicals." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

a.    2S4B 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2545,  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  c^  1965  in 
order  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  oi 
Education  to  arrange  for  community 
service  programs  seeking  solution  to  na- 
tional and  regional  problems. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    STOT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Takboiough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3707  to  amend  titie  V  d 
the  Higher  Educatim  Act  of  1965 — 
relating  to  education  professioins  devel- 
opment— to  authorize  training  programs 
for  teachers  in  order  that  they  may  teach 
other  grades  or  subjects  in  which  there 
is  a  teacher  shortage. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

8.    ST13 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhttu),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  ctf  the  Senator  from 
Wisccmsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THUkMOND), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hrxjska)  be  added  as  cosptHisors  of 
S.  3723,  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in 
textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

8.  saos 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added  sis  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  3803,  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act,  as 
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amended,  to  authorize  i 
lish  rates  for  use  by 

The  PRESIDING 
Eacleton>.  Without 
ordered. 

S.    383S 


oads  to  pub- 
commjjn  carriers. 

SR      I  Mr. 
objection,  it  is  so 


ail  1 


a>k 


Mr.    BYRD    of    West 
President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Iowa    I  Mr.  Hughes>,  I 
consent  that,  at  the  next 
names  of  the  Senator 
Church  >,  the  Senator 
(Mr.    McCarthy),    the 
Maine  tMr.  Muskie>.  the 
Rhode  Island  *Mr.  Peld, 
ator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Younj; 
cosponsors  of  S.  3835,  to 
prehensive  Fedei-al  progi 
vention  and  treatment  of 
and  alcoholism. 

The     PRESIDING     Ol  "FICER 
Hart).    Without    objectl|Dn 
ordered. 
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Virginia.    Mr. 

Senator  from 

unanimous 

printing,  the 

froin  Idaho  "Mr. 

from  Minnesota 

Senator    from 

Senator  from 

and  the  Sen- 

) ,  be  added  as 

ifrovide  a  com- 

n  for  the  pre- 

alcohol  abuse 


(Mr. 
it    is    so 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
69— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
THE  SENSE  OP  1HI3  CONGRESS 
RELATING  TO  AN  >lPPROPRIATE 
FINAL  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN 
SERVICEMEN  WHO  HAVE  DIED  IN 
COMBAT  OR  OTHERWISE  IN  THE 
SERVICE  OF  THEIR  tOUNTRY 

TIM     "TKNICK    TKBUTK"    TO    ^  »1E»1CAS    HEBOES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  submitting,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  concurrent  resolution  I  believe 
very'  timely  in  these  d^ys  of  debate, 
demonstration,  and  disseiit  about  Amer- 
ica's Southeast  Asian  policies. 

For,  although  these  pblicies  have  in 
fact  generated  disagreement  across  a 
broad  spectrum  of  Anlerican  society, 
they  have  never  generated  anything  but 
empathy,  respect,  and  d 
for  the  sacrifice  and  vi 

American  fighting  men  

and  daily  give — their  liv^  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  Their  dtvoUon  to  duty, 
their  honor,  courage,  anc|  patriotism,  are 


epest  gratitude 
lie  of  the  brave 
tho  daily  risk — 


an  example  to  all  of  us; 


to  our  fallen 

good  people  of 

^rsthand  and  all 

of  our  fighting 

their  communi 


not  be  a  single  one  of  us — whether  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  "d  ove  '  or  "hawk," 
young  or  old— who  fails  to  revere  their 
sacrifice. 

The  resolution  I  offeij  today  is  based 
on  the  "Venice  tribute 
American  heroes.  The 
Venice,  111.,  who  know, 
too  weU,  the  sacrifices 
men,  their  families,  and 
ties,  have  adopted  a  moving  ordinance.  It 
provides  that  the  Ameri(jan  flag  be  flown 
at  half-mast  on  all  pulblic  buildings  to 
honor  any  serviceman  uho  has  lost  his 
life  in  combat  or  militajry  service,  from 
the  time  his  body  arrives  at  home  until 
after  his  burial  or  funei  al  service 

It  Is  not  surprising  t^at  this  humble 
tribute    to    Americas 
spreading  throughout  a 
that  it  is  l)eing  hailed 


ganizations.  private  citizens,  and  pub- 


lic officials  alike.  It  is 
but  a  touching  one.  In 


a  large  one,  the  half -misted  flag  stands 


a  silent  vigil,  reminding 
ultimate  sacrifice  of  a 


and  there  dare 


real  heroes  is 
grateful  nation, 
by  veterans'  or- 


simple  tribute, 
small  town  or 


passersby  of  the 
roung  man  from 


next  door,  or  down  the  block,  or  across 
town  evoking  their  sorrow,  their  respect, 
their  feelings  of  loss  and  compassion— 
their  personal  rededication  to  those 
American  principles  for  which  that  man 
and  his  family  have  given  all. 

It  is  not  surprising,  either,  that  pri- 
vate citizens  join  in  Uie  "Venice  tribute" 
wherever  it  is  adopted,  by  flying  their 
own  flags  at  half-mast,  by  joining  in 
simple  but  heartfelt  memorial  services  to 
their  towns'  fallen  sons.  The  chill  of  pain 
and  pride  that  a  half-masted  flag  at  a 
town  hall  or  local  school  evokes  does  not 
disappear  without  leaving  a  mark— a 
mark  of  dignified  sorrow  for  the  lost 
serviceman  and  his  family,  of  new  soli- 
darity with  his  still-serving  buddies. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Venice  tribute  '  is 
an  honor  we  owe  all  our  veterans,  living 
and  dead,  of  this  conflict  and  all  others, 
but  extending  this  tribute  to  each  of 
them  might  prove  impractical,  and  I 
know  that  all  living  veterans  understand 
the  reasonableness  of  limiting  this  trib- 
ute to  those  who  die  in  the  service  of 
freedom.  The  homage  we  pay  our  faUen 
sons  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  respect 
and  gratitude  we  owe  those  whom  God 
has  mercifully  chosen  to  return  to  us 
after  their  time  of  testing,  wounded  or 

well. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  sponsoring  this  resolution, 
and  I  commend  the  "Venice  tribute'  to 
communities  across  the  Natiop  who  seek 
an  appropriate  memorial  to  their  fallen 
sons  and  a  timely  symbol  of  unity  and 
support  for  all  our  gallant  servicemen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution,  to- 
gether with  various  related  materials,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Cranston).  The  concurrent  resolution 
wUl  be  received  and  at^ropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  and  related  materials 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  69) .  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

S.  Con.  Res.  69 

Whereas,  the  United  Stetes  Is  presently 
engaged  in  military  operations  beyond  lt« 
borders,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  course  of  these  operations 
American  servicemen  are  displaying  great 
courage,  honor,  patriotism,  and  devotion  to 
duty  and  many  are  seUlessly  giving  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  Country,  and 

Whereas,  the  flying  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  Sutes  at  half-mast  has  traditionally 
denoted  final  tribute  to  one  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  unselfish  service  of  his 
Country:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  in  each  community, 
town,  or  city  of  the  United  States  to  which 
the  body  of  an  American  serviceman  U  or 
would  l>e  returned  for  burial  or  memorial 
service  after  his  death  in  combat  or  in  the 
service  of  hU  Country,  it  shall  be  appropriate 
to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  States  at  half- 
mast  a«  a  final  tribute  of  sorrow,  gratitude, 
and  unity,  from  the  time  his  body  shall  ar- 
rive untU  his  burial  or  memorial  service,  c* 
for  such  other  reasonable  time  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  local  authorities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  urges  local  author- 


ities, veterans  and  civic  groups,  and  all  citi- 
zens, to  adopt  and  participate  in  a  simple 
and  dignified  final  tribute  to  each  local 
American  serviceman  who  haa  died  In  com- 
bat or  in  the  service  of  his  Country. 


The  material,  piesented  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Illinois,  is  as  follows: 

Amvets.  QUAD-Cn-Y  Post  51, 
Granite  City,  III.  March  20,  1970. 

Hon.  R.ALPH  T.  Smith, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  copies  of  letters  rela- 
tive to  the  "Quad  Cities  Amvets  Venice  Trib- 
ute, held  recently  in  Venice,  Illinois,  on 
February  28. 

We  have  a  tremendous  and  great  program 
going  "nationwide"  that  originated  here  in 
Venice,  and  was  promoted  by  AJfVETS,  lo- 
cally, and  now  on  a  national  scale. 

Reports  are  coming  in  from  Amvets  Na- 
tional Headquarters,  that  communities 
throughout  the  land  are  adopting  the  "Ven- 
ice Tribute"  to  Its  war  dead.  In  lowering  the 
American  Flag,  at  half-staff,  while  he  lies 
in  state,  till  final  services. 

Granite  City,  your  hometown,  last  week 
passed  a  ordinance  to  follow  the  City  of 
Venice.  We  lost  30  servicemen  here  In  Gran- 
ite City,  and  the  American  Flag  wasn't  low- 
ered one  time,  that  anyone  can  recall.  We 
also  received  word  that  Madison,  also  is 
following  with  an  ordinance. 

It's  a  shame  that  the  "final  salute"  to  our 
fallen  heroes,  had  to  go  the  route  of  passing 
an  ordinance,  for  something  that  should 
have  been  done  without  It.  I'm  sure  If  you 
would  check  throughout  the  country,  very 
few  communities  give  a  local  boy  his  due 
rights,  who  died  for  that  fiag. 

You  can  help  us  at  AMVETS,  by  mention- 
ing what  happened  in  Venice,  Illinois,  and 
urging  other  veteran  groups,  and  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  follow  their  patriotic  policy, 
for  our  men  in  Vietnam.  I'm  sure  aU  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  the  country  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  brought  to  their  attention,  when- 
ever you  speak  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  other  functions,  to  lower  the  American 
Flag  for  that  boy  that  fought  for  you,  and 
now  is  no  longer  here. 

Amvets  is  \00'c  behind  the  Americanism  of 
the  "Venice  Tribute"  and  it  is  being  pre- 
sented to  all  our  posts,  but  we  cannot  cover 
every  veterans  group  or  community  where 
we  do  not  have  a  Amvet  Post. 

As  our  Senator  from  Illinois,  we  most  as- 
suredly would  appreciate  any  effort  given  to 
this  program.  As  you  are  a  veteran  yourself, 
you  can  see  the  impact  of  this  program. 

And  in  these  troubled  times,  we  need   it. 
Our  flag   Is   not   given   it's  just   honor   and 
respect  as  it  use  to  be  in  days  gone  by. 
Be.st  wishes  from  Amvets. 
Yours  for  Amvets, 

Steve  Conkovich. 
Public  Relations  Officer. 

UNnxD  States  Senate. 

April  1,   1970. 
Mr.  Steven  Conkovich. 
Public  Relations  Officer, 
AMVETS  Quad-City  Post  51, 
Granite  City,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Conkovich:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  letter  advising  me  of  the  program 
which  has  been  put  Into  effect  in  Venice 
relative  to  our  war  dead.  I  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  program,  and  I  shall  do  anything 
I  can  to  help. 

I  shall  try  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  the 
United  States  Senate  not  only  commending 
your  efforts  but  suggesting  that  It  be  done 
on  a  nation-wide  basis.  Thank  you  for  letting 
me  know  about  this  worthy  tribute. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  Tylee  SMrrH, 

U.S.  Senate. 


May  21,  1970 
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AMVETS. 

May  14,  1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tyler  Smtth, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smh-h:  On  behalf  of  the 
membership  of  my  organization,  I  wish  to 
commend  you  for  your  support  of  the  pro- 
posal  made  by  AMVETS  in  the  City  of  Venice, 
Illinois,  that  resulted  In  the  adoption  of  an 
ordinance  which  prescribes  that  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  will  be  flown  at  half-mast  when- 
ever a  local  serviceman  is  brought  home  for 
burial. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  you  plan  to 
Introduce  a  resolution  In  the  United  States 
Senate  suggesting  that  this  be  done  Nation- 
wide. 

We  hope  that  this  very  worthy  tribute 
to  men  of  the  armed  forces  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  in  the  Senate. 

I  offer  the  support  of  my  organization  in 
any  way  we  may  be  of  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  B.  Oomulinski, 
National  Commander . 

Amvets    Announce    Plans    for    Tribute    to 
Venice 

A  special  program  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
city  of  Venice,  believed  to  be  the  first  com- 
munity to  authorize  by  city  ordinance  lower- 
ing of  all  city  flags  to  half  staff  upon  the 
death  of  a  serviceman  in  action,  will  take 
place  at  2  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  28,  Amvets 
Post  51  members  were  Informed  last  night. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  Post  51,  will  in- 
clude formal  presentation  of  a  plaque  and 
staff  by  National  Amvets  Commander  Robert 
Oomulinski  of  Washington,  DC. 

Amvets  throughout  the  country  are  being 
urged  to  seek  passage  of  similar  ordinances. 
At  the  Illinois  Amvets  state  executive  board 
meeting  this  weekend  In  Peoria,  National 
Amvets  Vice-Commander  John  Cain  of  Man- 
chester, Mo.,  win  review  preliminary  plans 
for  the  Feb.  28  ceremony  with  state  offi- 
cials. 

Arrangements  for  the  special  awards  pro- 
gram were  discussed  last  week  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Venice  city  hall  between  Mayor  John 
E.  Lee,  City  Clerk  William  M.  Ebersoldt,  Leo 
Clements,  Post  51  commander  and  Steve 
Conkovich,  public  relations  director.  A  sec- 
ond planning  session  with  Venice  officials 
and  the  National  Amvets  vice-commander  Is 
arranged  for  Wednesday,  Clements  said. 

Invitations  to  participate  In  the  Feb.  28 
program  with  National  Commander  Oo- 
mulinski are  being  Issued  to  U.S.  Senators 
Charles  Percy  and  Ralph  T.  Smith;  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Edward  Muskle,  a  former  Amvets  Na- 
tional Executive  Director;  Congressman  Mel- 
vln  Price;  Oov.  Richard  Ogilvle;  Lt.  Gov. 
Paul  Simon;  Illinois  Secretary  of  State  Paul 
Powell;  State  Representatives  Horace  Calvo,  a 
member  of  Amvets  Post  51,  and  Leland  Ken- 
nedy; and  Amvets  officials  from  Illinois  and 
Missouri. 

Conkovich  reported  last  night,  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  L.  Nlederlehner,  acting  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  writ- 
ten on  behalf  of  President  Nixon,  which  read 
In  part  .  .  . 

"I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  you  and  your  post  for  your  part  In 
publicizing  this  practice  (lowering  the  flag) 
.  .  .  The  President  is  acutely  aware  of  the  dis- 
tress occasioned  by  the  death  of  our  service 
members  in  Vietnam  and  be  desires  that 
appropriate  honors  be  rendered  to  all  those 
who  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  our  coun- 
try." 

In  addition  to  the  Feb.  28  public  cere- 
monies In  Venice.  Amvets  Poet  51  is  planning 
a  buffet  dinner  Immediately  following  the 
presentations  at  the  post  home  on  Lakevlew 
drive,  Clements  said. 


National  Honor  Ceremony  Set  February  28 
IN  Venice 

The  city  of  Venice  will  be  honored  by  Na- 
tional Amvets  Commander  Robert  GomuUn- 
skl  and  other  national  and  state  dignitaries 
In  a  ceremony  arranged  for  2  p.m.  Feb.  28 
In  Venice. 

The  honor  Is  in  recognition  of  the  city's 
ordinance  adopted  last  year  to  place  the 
American  Flag  at  half-staff  in  mourning  and 
respect  for  local  servicemen  who  give  their 
lives  for  their  country. 

Quad-City  Amvets  Post  51  took  up  the 
program  and  promoted  It  on  a  national 
Amvets  level  for  nation-wide  adoption  of  the 
"Venice  Tribute"  in  all  cities  and  villages. 

Announcement  of  the  Feb.  28  ceremony 
was  made  Monday  night  in  a  letter  to  Gran- 
ite City  Mayor  Partney  from  Leo  Clements, 
Post  51  commander,  who  said  the  city  of 
Granite  City  also  Is  to  be  congratulated  for 
adopting  the  "Venice  Tribute." 

"Your  action,"  Commander  Clements  wrote 
to  Mayor  Partney,  "is  being  forwarded  to 
Amvets  National  Headquarters,  Washington, 
D.C,  as  officials  there  have  requested  to  be 
informed  on  all  cities,  villages  that  adopt 
the    Venice  Tribute"  to  their  fallen  heroes." 

At  the  Feb.  28  ceremony.  National  Com- 
mander Gomullnskl  Is  to  present  the  Amvets 
Presidential  Citation  to  Mayor  Lee  and  the 
city  of  Venice  "for  Its  patriotism  and  Amer- 
icanism." 

Local  mayors  and  dignitaries  are  Invlfed  to 
be  present. 

Amvets  to  Honor  Citt  of  Venice  Saturday 

Amvets  officials  and  representatives  of 
Quad-City  fraternal,  civic  and  service  orga- 
nizations will  be  joined  by  national,  state 
and  area  dignitaries  at  a  special  program 
Saturday  to  pay  tribute  to  the  city  of  Ven- 
ice, believed  to  be  the  first  community  to 
authorize  by  ordinance  lowering  of  all  city 
flags  to  half  staff  upon  the  death  of  a  serv- 
iceman in  action. 

Ceremonies  will  take  place  outside  the 
Venice  city  hall  starting  at  2  p.m.  Saturday 
under  the  auspices  of  Amvets  Post  51  of 
Granite  City.  The  public  Is  Invited  to  at- 
tend. 

Amvets  throughout  the  country  are  being 
urged  to  seek  passage  of  ordinances  pat- 
terned on  similar  lines  to  the  Venice  statute, 
which  hEis  received  the  commendation  of 
President  Richard  Nixon  and  other  officials. 

Interest  generated  about  the  project  has 
spread  to  Amvets  posts  in  many  states,  with 
the  program  already  adopted  by  individual 
posts  in  the  Chicago  area  and  elsewhere. 

PLAQUE  presentation 

Highlighting  Saturday's  event  will  be  for- 
mal presentation  of  a  plaque  and  staff  by 
National  Amvets  Commander  Robert  B. 
Oomulinski  of  Washington,  D.C,  and  a  fly- 
over by  jet  fighter  aircraft  from  the  131st 
Tactical  Air  Group,  Air  National  Guard, 
based  at  Lambert  Field,  St.  Louis. 

A  program  of  patriotic  music  performed  by 
the  Venice  school  band,  placing  a  wreath  at 
the  Venice  flagpole  in  commemoration  of  all 
Venice  war  dead;  and  a  salute  played  by  Na- 
tional Amvets  Bugler  Andy  Sgorl  of  Univer- 
sity City,  Mo.,  also  are  scheduled. 

Remarks  to  be  made  by  Commander  Oomu- 
linski at  the  Venice  ceremony  are  expected 
to  touch  on  his  experiences  during  a  trip 
last  month  to  South  Vietnam  and  Korea. 

The  18-day  Southeast  Asia  fact-finding 
tour  was  arranged  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the 
Amvets  top  officer  with  matters  of  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs  In  the  Far  East. 

KOREAN     WAS     VET 

Oomulinski,  37,  an  accountant  in  the  Uj3. 
Automotive  Manufacturing  Group  of  Chrys- 
ler Corp.,  is  the  first  Korean  veteran  to  lead 
any  of  the  major  veteran  organizations.  He 


resides  In  Frazler,  Mich.,  but  is  headquartered 
for  one  year  In  Washington  while  serving 
as  Amvets  national  commander. 

A  U.S.  Air  Force  veteran,  Gomulinski  is  a 
Life  Member  of  Amvets  and  has  long  been 
Involved  In  veteran  and  community  affairs 
in  his  home  state.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Detroit  school  system  and  at  Lawrence  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  the  Walsh  College 
of  Accountancy. 

Beside  serving  as  president  of  the  Dads 
Club  at  his  church,  he  Is  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
Power  Train  Group  Management  Club,  an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Management  Associ- 
ation. 

A  buffet  dinne-  will  be  served  at  Amvets 
Post  51  post  home.  5100  Lakevlew  drive,  im- 
mediately following  Saturday's  public  cere- 
mony, with  many  of  those  taking  part  in 
the  ivogram  invited  to  a  reception  honoring 
the  national  commander. 

Veterans'   Administration. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  19,   1970. 
Mr.  Steve  Conkovich. 

Public  Relations  Officer.  Quad-City  Post  51. 
American    Veterans    of    World    War    II, 
Granite  City,  III. 
Dear  Mr.  Conkovich:    The  President  has 
requested  me  to  extend  his  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation and  commendation  to  the  Quad-City 
AMVETS,  Mayor  John  Lee  and  the  City  of 
Venice,  DUnols,  for  the  unique  and  touching 
patriotic  ceremony  they  are  Inaugurating  to 
honor   former   members   of  the   community 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 

The  lowering  of  the  American  Flag  to  half- 
staff  In  memory  and  mourning  for  those 
brought  back  to  Venice  for  their  final  resting 
place  is  an  act  of  love  and  honor  to  those 
gallant  heroes  and  to  the  Flag  they  died  for. 
May  I  add  my  own  sincere  thanks  to  you 
on  behalf  of  all  America's  veterans  as  you 
inaugurate  this  program. 
Sincerely, 

Donald   E.   Johnson. 

Administrator. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  413— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  A  PROPOSED  ADDITION 
TO  RULE  XVI  OF  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  413);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  413 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"8.  Every  general  appropriation  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
during  any  session  of  the  Congress  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  reijort  which  shall  Identify 
with  particularity  each  item  of  appropriation 
contained  therein  which  is  not  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  an  existing  law,  a  treaty 
stipulation,  or  an  act  or  resolution  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  thet  session." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  21, 1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2624.  An  act  to  improve  the  judicial 
machiney  in  customs  courts  by  amending  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  judicial  ac- 
tions and  administrative  proceedings  in  cus- 
toms matters,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  3818.  An   act    to   authorize   appropria- 
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tions  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
«»ccordance  with  section  261 
Energy   Act   of    1954,    as 
other  purposes. 


Dommlsslon  In 

of  the  Atomic 

amended,  and  for 
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MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO 


ACT- 
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Act 


Mr.  HARTKE  submittel 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bUl   iHM.  15628) 
Foreign  Military  Sales 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  tal$e 
printed. 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr. 
submitted  the  amendmen' 
lier  in  the  Record  under 
heading.  > 

AMENDMENT    NO 


Hastke 


tie 
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Mr.    MAGNUSON    (for 
Jackson.  Mr.  Gr.^vel,  Mr. 
Mr.  Packwood)    submittell 
ment.  intended  to  be  proposed 
House  bill  15628,  supra, 
dered   to   lie   on   the   tab 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MicNUSON 
he  submitted   the 
later  in  the  Record  under 
ate  heading.) 
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AMENDMENT    NO 

Mr.     GOLDWATER 
amendment,  intended  to  t 
him,  to  House  bUl  15628. 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Got.DW 
he   submitted    the 
later  in  the  Record  under 
ate  heading.) 

amekdment  no. 

Mr.     COOPER      (for 
Church,  Mr.  Mansfield,  a 
proposed  an  amendment 
15628,  supra,  which  was 
printed. 
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AMXNDMENT    NO. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  GooDBLL,  and  Mf.  McGovern) 
submitted  an  amendment, 
prcHPOsed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  17123)  to  authorize  Appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research  \  devel(vment, 
test,  and  evaluation  fof  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  con^ponent  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  oil  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT   OP   SOaiD   WASTE 
DISPOSAL  ACT— AMENDMENTS 


Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Muskh,  Mr.  Randolph,   and  Mr. 


ScoTT)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  2005)  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  construction  of 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  to  improve 
research  programs  pursuant  to  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  3389.  THE 
PUBLIC  LAND  RECREATION  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  announcing  a  public  hearing 
on  S.  3389,  the  Public  Land  Recreation 
Act  of  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Jackson 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  S.  3389,  the  Public  Land 
Recreation  Act  of  1970.  on  May  26,  1970  at 
10  a.m.  In  Room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

This  measure,  which  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1970,  is  designed  to  Increase  the 
recreational  potential  of  the  450  million  acres 
of  public  land  under  the  administration  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  These 
lands,  which  constitute  20 ''c  of  the  nation's 
total  land  mass,  have  a  tremendous  potential 
for  meeting  the  outdoor  recreation  demands 
of  our  citizens. 

Yet.  we  have  neglected  the  responsibility 
to  meet  the  growing  use  of  these  lands.  To- 
day's appropriations  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  recreational  facilities  is  about 
one-twentieth  the  amount  provided  for  oiir 
national  parks  two  decades  ago  when  their 
annual  vl&lts  were  equal  to  what  the  public 
domain  lands  receive  today.  Recent  figures 
reveal  that  over  30  million  recreation  visits 
a  year  are  made  to  these  public  lands,  with 
a  projected  increase  of  60  million  by  1975. 

Anyone  Interested  in  testifying  on  S.  3389 
is  requested  to  notify  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  Affairs. 


WAIVER  OP  RULE  OF  GERMANENESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Pastore  rule 
on  germaneness  not  begin  to  operate 
until  the  unfinished  business  is  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  be  recognized  as  the  first  speak- 
er at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness period,  when  the  unfinished  business 
is  laid  before  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther» 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  then  I  will  make 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 


U.S.    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    TO 
GREECE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  fatal  blow 
to  our  national  security  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
military  assistance  to  Greece.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  is  overly  concerned  about  U.S. 
support  to  the  junta  government  in 
Greece,  in  view  of  the  greater  issues  at 
stake. 

The  United  States  took  measures  in 
1967  to  suspend  major  items  to  Greece 
because  of  the  military  coup.  Conse- 
quently, the  junta  government  is  fully 
aware  of  the  U.S.  disapproval  of  oppres- 
sive actions.  As  a  result,  there  are  trends 
toward  democratic  policies.  In  my  view, 
the  President  must  continue  to  have  this 
fiexibility.  President  Nixon  must  have 
some  options  in  considering  greater  is- 
sues involved. 

Mr.  President,  Greece  is  one  of  our 
strongest  NATO  allies  In  opposing  So- 
viet aggression.  The  United  States  has  a 
vital  interest  in  the  security  of  Greece 
because  their  security  is  directly  related 
to  our  security.  The  effectiveness  of  their 
armed  forces  must  be  maintained  by 
the  MAP  program  in  order  for  their  joint 
participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. NATO  must  remain  a  viable  force. 

U.S.  installations  in  Greece  are  es- 
sential to  our  security.  The  elimination 
of  the  MAP  program  could  well  result  in 
the  loss  of  these  vital  facilities.  We  have 
extensive  communications  and  air  and 
naval  bases  in  Greece  which  must  be 
maintained  for  our  own  security.  Our 
over-fiy  authority  must  remain  secure. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  to 
weaken  one  of  our  allies  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  threat  is  greater  than  it 
ever  has  been  in  the  past. 

Soviet  activities  in  the  Mediterranean 
are  well  known.  Their  assistance  to  the 
Arabs  in  the  war  against  Israel  is  well 
known.  It  Is  beyond  my  comprehension 
why  anyone  would  want  to  reduce  the 
capability  of  Greece,  our  friend,  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet's  provocative  actions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  continuous 
effort  to  attempt  to  legislate  foreign 
policy.  These  efforts  are  leading  the 
United  States  to  isolationism.  They  will 
separate  the  United  States  from  her  al- 
lies, especially  in  view  of  the  Soviet's  in- 
creasing strategic  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Senate  oppose  this  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  military  assistance  to 
Greece. 


THE  CCXJPER-CHURCH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  a  public  report,  later 
confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
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that  South  Vietnamese  troops  had  gone 
into  Laos  and  had  been  accompanied  by 
American  advisers.  It  was  brought  out 
that  that  was  not  the  first  time  a  ven- 
ture of  that  sort  into  that  country  haul 
been  undertaken.  It  was  stated  that  very 
likely  it  would  not  be  the  last  time. 

This  morning,  the  radio  carried  a  re- 
port that  217  Americans  had  been  killed 
in  the  week  ending  last  Saturday.  That 
brings  the  total,  if  my  figures  are  correct, 
to  42.118  Americans  killed  in  combat. 
With  respect  to  those  who  were  killed 
in  Southeast  Asia  not  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tion by  hostile  forces  since  January  1, 
1961 — but  dead,  anyway — the  total  num- 
ber I  have  as  of  a  week  ago  Saturday  is 
7,852,  for  a  total  of  49,970  Americans 
dead.  But  still  the  war  is  being  expanded 
and  extended  back  into  North  Vietnam, 
as  it  was  a  week  or  so  ago;  now  into 
Cambodia,  into  Laos,  and  who  knows 
where  else  before  we  are  through. 

I  have  noticed  some  other  things, 
which  I  intend  to  discuss  briefly  at  a 
later  time,  to  which  I  think  this  <3ov- 
emment  and  our  people  and  this  Con- 
gress should  give  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

First,  I  have  noted  that  there  are  re- 
ports— persistent,  it  seems — that  there 
will  be  extended  debate  until  after  June 
30,  1970,  with  respect  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  It  is  somehow 
thought  that  if  only  the  Senate  would 
put  oCf  acting  until  after  June  30,  the 
questions  raised  would  disappear  or  be 
rendered  moot.  To  put  off  this  vote  will 
be  such  a  waste  of  time ;  a  waste  of  time, 
because  the  full  thrust  and  effect  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  occurs  after 
July  1,  1970. 

Just  let  me  say  that  anyone  with  the 
most  limited  legislative  experience  would 
realize  that  this  measure  could  not  be- 
come law  prior  to  July  1,  1970,  in  any 
event.  The  measure  must  return  to  the 
House — go  to  conference — return  to  each 
body  for  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  then  be  forwarded  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  signature  within  10  days.  To 
think  that  the  process  could  be  accom- 
plished before  July  1,  1970,  or  that  there 
will  be  some  point  in  evading  a  vote 
until  that  date  is  to  dream  the  impos- 
sible dream. 

The  full  thrust  of  the  Cooper-Chftrch 
amendment  is  prospective  and  should  be 
seen  in  perspective.  It  cements  into  law 
and.  therefore,  adds  weight  to  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  X33.  forces  will  not  reenter  Cam- 
bodia without  the  concurrence  of  Con- 
gress, after  they  are  once  brought  out 
prior  to  July  1. 1970. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
who  stated  yesterday  that  "in  my  opinion, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
have  all  U.S.  forces  out  before  July  1, 
1970."  But,  if  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment is  enacted,  no  appointed  adviser  to 
the  President — military  of  civilian — will 
include  in  the  future  the  option  of  giving 
to  the  President  a  recommendation  for 
a  U.S.  invasion  of  Cambodia— for  ex- 
posing U.S.  soldiers  to  that  added  risk — 
without  noting,  too,  that  the  action  re- 
quires prior  action  In  accordance  with 
constitutional  processes  by  an  elected 
Congress. 


In  shoi't,  this  amendment  strengthens 
the  Piesidenfs  hand  in  adhering  to  his 
stated  policy  in  the  future.  Insofar  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  face  up  to  the  issue  today, 
tomorrow,  next  week,  or  next  month. 
The  issue  will  not  go  away  on  June  30.  It 
will  not  go  away,  period. 

I  might  add  that  the  present  Military 
Sales  Act  has  no  authority  for  continued 
operations. 

This  bill  authorizes  funds  for  those 
operations  from  July  1,  1970,  to  July  1, 
1971 — the  next  fiscal  year.  If  we  do  not 
get  to  a  vote  on  this  bill  before  Jime  30, 
there  will  be  no  authorization  for  this 
program  and  if  it  is  not  enacted,  no 
continuing  fimding  authority  for  this 
program  should  be  permitted. 

I  was  most  disturbed  to  note  General 
Kys  remarks  in  this  morning's  press.  "A 
silly  argument  of  silly  people"  is  the  way 
he  put  it.  "We  will  not  let  anyone  tie  our 
hands"  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia." Mr.  Ky  is  Vice  President  of  the 
RepubUc  of  South  Vietnam.  He  certainly 
is  not  remiss  in  telling  us  what  to  do,  in 
indicating  how  to  act.  and  in  stating  to 
us  what  he  and  his  Government  intends 
to  do  in  Cambodia,  in  Laos,  and  else- 
where. 

These  are  only  the  latest  threats  he  has 
hurled  at  this  Nation.  Let  him  make  his 
threats  about  expanding  the  war  in  In- 
dochina without  American  men,  without 
American  supplies,  without  American 
advisers.  Let  him  make  his  threats  after 
U.S.  troops  leave  Vietnam. 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  I  am  confident 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  not 
yield  to  or  be  cowed  in  doing  what  must 
be  done  for  the  well-being  of  this  Nation 
by  the  taimts  of  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
ministrators of  the  CJovemment  that 
for  so  long  has  been  protected  by  the 
money  of  the  American  people  and  the 
blood  of  American  men. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  face 
its  responsibilities  and  vote  on  this  is- 
sue without  prolonged  delay  rather  than 
neglect  its  constitutional  obligations. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  (jOLDWATEK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAR  PRISONERS  A  CENTRAL  ISSUE 
IN  CAMBODIA  DEBATE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  heard  more 
concern  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  American  pres- 
ence there  than  I  have  heard  in  the  past 
4  or  5  years.  We  are  at  the  moment  in- 
volved in  what  has  been  described  as  the 
debate  of  the  decade  by  some  and  by 
others  even  the  debate  of  the  century. 

Yet,  among  all  this  considerable 
amount  of  discussion,  I  have  heard  very 
little  about  one  situation  which  is  di- 
rectly and  deeply  involved  in  the  whole 
complex  Southeast  Asian  problem — and 
that  is  the  plight  of  those  Americans  now 
being  held  prisoner  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 


Being  human  we  have  a  tendency,  I 
fear,  to  push  aside  as  of  small  conse- 
quence the  fate  of  a  handful  of  people 
when  we  are  discussing  the  broad  sweep 
of  history  and  its  great  issues. 

I  am  afraid  that  when  we  plunge  our- 
selves into  the  all-encompassing  Issues 
of  the  rights  of  Congress  versus  the  rights 
of  the  Presidency,  we  sometimes  overlook 
the  rights  of  small  groups  of  people  even 
though  they  may  be  more  closely  bound 
to  the  issues  under  consideration  than 
almost  anyone  else  in  the  land. 

When  we  become  deeply  involved  in  a 
discussion  of  the  needs  of  our  Nation  in 
its  foreign  policy  dealings,  we  sometimes 
overlook  the  needs  of  a  small  group  of 
people,  even  though  their  needs  are  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  larger 
issues  involved. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
liis  speech  to  the  Nation  regarding  the 
Cambodian  military  situation  did  focus, 
even  if  briefly,  on  this  issue  of  what  has 
happened  to  our  men  held  prisoner.  He 
said  then  that  these  men  could  not  be 
held  hostage  by  the  enemy.  As  a  Nation 
we  cannot  allow  it. 

Mr.  President,  their  plight,  their  fu- 
ture, and  the  future  of  their  families  are 
tied  up  inexorably  in  the  discussions  we 
hold  here  now.  We  cannot  ignore  them, 
nor  can  we  brush  aside  their  future  with- 
out at  the  same  time  ignoring  the  whole 
central  issue  of  Southeast  Asia. 

That  is^e,  stated  in  its  simplest  terms. 
is  to  bring  the  enemy  to  the  negotiating 
table  with  some  assurance  that  he  will 
negotiate  in  good  faith. 

Part  of  the  issue  to  be  negotiated  at 
any  and  every  conference  with  the  enemy 
is  the  issue  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
have  adopted  a  peculiar  approach  to  the 
whole  problem  of  prisoners  of  war.  The 
North  Vietnamese  will  not  discuss  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  because  they  stoutly 
maintain  the  fiction  that  there  are  no 
North  Vietnamese  war  prisoners. 

They  arrive  at  this  rather  strange  con- 
clusion by  saying  that  there  are  no  North 
Vietnamese  in  South  Vietnam  and. 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners.  Thus,  there  is  nothing 
to  exchange. 

I  would  remind  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  that  the  shoe  can  some- 
times be  on  the  other  foot,  and  recall  for 
them  the  Red  Chinese  rage  and  frustra- 
tion when  50,000  Chinese  prisoners  of 
the  Korean  war  refused  to  go  home  to 
slavery.  Perhaps  it  is  fear  of  something 
Uke  that  which  causes  North  Vietnam  to 
claim  we  have  no  prisoners  from  their 
side. 

Against  this  pig-headed  stand  by  the 
Hanoi  goveriunent  there  are  no  success- 
ful arguments.  We  can  give  them  all  the 
statistics  in  the  world  about  the  number 
of  men  we  hold,  their  names,  the  names 
of  their  villages,  their  condition,  the 
place  where  they  were  captured,  and 
even  the  names  of  their  families.  It  is 
of  no  avail.  The  North  Vietnamese  at 
Paris  steadfastly  continue  to  deny  their 
existence. 

Therefore,  they  say,  any  discussion  of 
an  exchange  is  irrelevant. 

The  result  of  this  diplomatic  impasse 
is  the  continued  suffering  of  the  men 
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themselves  and  the 
their  families  here  in 

I  know  that,  when  we 
our  hearts  go  out  to  these 
our  concern  for  them  and 
tion  is  deep.  Let  me  sugges ; 
that  mj-  colleagues  keep 
vohing   these  men  and 
ever  foremost  in  their 
debat«  the  broad  issues  w 
front   us.   Perhaps   such 
such  concentration  on 
few  specific  human  being: 
keep  the  discussions  mofe 
perspective. 

There  are  fewer  than 
prisoners  of  war. 

Together  with  their 
stitute  perhap>s  less  than  1 
of  a  205-million-member 
as  the  United  States. 

Yet  these  few  thousanc 
themselves  at  the  very  eye 
cane  of  history. 

Around  them  thunder 
human  events. 
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bodia  promptly  following  the  American 
withdrawal  and  let  us  withdraw  30,000 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  at  that 
time. 
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people,  fail  to 
While  we  con- 
in  all  reality. 


in\  olved. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OHFICER  (Mr. 
Cramston).  Is  there  furiier  morning 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  iuonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceed^  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presideht,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  {order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUED  PRESENCE  OF  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE  FORCES  IN  CAM- 
BODIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  General 
Ky  stated  yesterday  thai;  South  Viet- 
namese forces  will  stay  in  Cambodia 
after  American  forces  hakre  been  with- 
drawn. And  Robert  McClo<ikey,  the  State 
Department  press  officer,  acknowledges 
this. 

My  reaction  to  this  is  as  follows:  If 
the  South  Vietnamese  A|Tny  is  strong 
enough  to  flght  in  Vietnum  and  Cam- 
bodia at  the  same  time,  we  should  now  be 
able  to  increase  substantially  the  pace  of 
VE.  troop  withdrawals  fnjm  Vietnam.  If 
30,000  South  Vietnamese '  troops  can  be 
spared  from  duty  in  Vietnam  to  flght  In 
Cambodia,  we  can  afford  to  withdraw  an 
additional  30,000  American  troops  from 
Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  forces  should 
be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia,  just  as 
the  American  forces  have  been  commit- 
ted to  witbdraw.  Let  XM  30.000  South 
Vietnamese  troops   returti  from  Cam- 


TRIBUTE  TO  NIXON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FOR  ITS  SUPPORT  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONFERENCE  ON 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion for  the  support  that  it  has  publicly 
given  to  the  Asian  Nation  Conference 
that  has  just  been  completed  in  Indo- 
nesia and  the  welcome  and  support  that 
it  has  given  for  further  Asian  consulta- 
tions leading  toward  an  early  convening 
of  an  international  conference  on  Indo- 
china. 

The  administration's  position  and  the 
proposals  of  the  11  All-Asian  Nations 
Conference  in  Jakarta  give  hope  of  in- 
creased efforts  for  a  negotiated  peace 
and  of  Increased  cooperation  among 
Asian  nations  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

The  conference  in  Indonesia  called 
early  this  week  for  a  new  International 
Conference  on  Indonesia  and  reactiva- 
tion of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  in  July  1966,  I  called 
for  an  all-Asian  peace  conference.  I  have 
long  felt  that  the  Asian  nations  them- 
selves are  best  able  to  solve  Asian  prob- 
lems. And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  Nixon  doctrine  enunciated 
at  Guam. 

Let  these  nations  whose  security  is  so 
important  to  the  stability  of  that  area 
of  the  world  and  let  these  nations  who 
are  fighting  for  their  own  freedom  and 
their  own  security  find  a  way  to  stabilize 
the  Southeast  Asian  community. 

I  think  that  consultations  of  this  type 
and  the  progress  made  in  this  first  all- 
Asian  conference  should  certainly  lead 
us  to  encourage  efforts  on  their  part  in 
the  future. 

INDOCHINA :  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CRISIS— PART  n 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
who  have  studied  the  report  "Indochina: 
The  Constitutional  Crisis,"  appearing  on 
pages  15411-15417  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  13,  1970.  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  the  Yale  law  professors  and 
students  who  prepared  that  report  have, 
since  that  time,  broadened  their  re- 
search. Their  new  report  addresses  two 
questions,  the  congressional  and  execu- 
tive roles  In  warmaking,  and  Institu- 
tional responsibility  In  regard  to  the 
Indochina  war. 

The  new  report  is  signed  by  Louis  H. 
Pollak,  dean:  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  Luce 
professor  of  jurisprudence;  and  Alex- 
der  M.  Bickel,  chancellor  Kent  professor 
of  law,  all  of  the  Yale  Law  School.  Yale 
students  of  law  who  participated  in 
prejjaratlon  of  the  report  include  David 
B.  Cook,  Timothy  W.  Bingham,  Charles 
D.  Calvin,  Gary  L.  Fcmtana,  Howard  O. 
Himter  m,  and  Eric  P.  Stauffer. 

They  have  made  a  very  Important  con- 
tribution to  imderstandlng  of  the  con- 
stitutional crisis  involving  executive  and 
legislative  powers  In  the  warmaking 
process.  Their  report  illuminates  the  de- 


bate which  is  now  beginning  on  the  war- 
making  power.  As  I  noted  In  my  speech 
Introducing  Senate  Resolution  409  on 
May  14,  1970,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  meant 
to  give  Congress  the  power  to  initiate 
hostilities,  except  that  the  Piesldent,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  was  empowered  to 
repel  sudden  attacks.  Senate  Resolution 
409  seeks  to  define  more  clearly  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  between  President  and 
Congress  in  the  use  of  troops  for  com- 
bat, and  to  reassert  the  constitutional 
role  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I.  The  Congressional  and  Executive  Roles 

IN   War-Making:    An   Analytical   Frame- 
work 

In  a  famous  concurring  opinion  in  Youngs- 
toxcn  Sheet  <t  Tube  Co.  v.  Saicj/er,'  (the  Tru- 
man steel  seizure  easel,  Justice  Jackson  de- 
veloped a  theory  of  the  power  relationship 
between  Congress  and  the  President  which  is 
useful  in  analyzing  the  current  constitu- 
tional crisis  over  the  Indochina  War.  Justice 
Jackson  posited  that  a  large  measure  of 
power  to  make  national  policy  is  fixed  in 
neither  the  Presidency  nor  the  Congress,  but 
rather  fluctuates  with  the  initiatives  and  ac- 
tions of  each  branch.  According  to  Jackson's 
theory:  1)  There  is  a  zone  of  constitutional 
power  which  is  exclusively  executive — an  area 
in  which  the  President  Is  authorized  to  act 
even  against  the  express  wUl  of  Congress.  2) 
Similarly,  there  is  a  power  zone  which  is  ex- 
clusively legislative.  3)  In  between  these  two 
exclusive  areas,  there  is  "a  zone  of  twilight  in 
which  he  |the  President)  and  Congress  may 
have  concurrent  authority,  or  in  which  its 
distribution  is  uncertain." '  In  that  twilight 
area,  either  branch  can  act  in  the  absence  of 
initiative  by  the  other. 

Justice  Jackson  did  not  explicitly  state 
what  wotild  happen  if  both  the  President  and 
Congress  attempted  to  operate  in  the  twilight 
zone  In  ways  that  brought  their  wills  Into 
conflict.  In  such  a  situation,  the  conflict 
would  best  be  resolved  through  the  spirit  of 
cooperaUon  which  has  been  the  underlying 
strength  of  American  constitutional  govern- 
ment. If  cooperation  proved  impossible,  how- 
ever, deadlock  could  result.  Congress  could 
legislate,  but  the  President  might  refuse  to 
execute  its  laws;  the  President  could  Issue 
orders,  but  Congress  might  deny  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  out. 

<A  course,  under  the  constitutional  scheme 
of  "checks  and  balances,"  either  branch  can 
almost  alwajra  block  action  by  the  other. 
Thus,  all  federal  power  Is  in  a  sense  subject 
to  the  same  limits  as  power  located  in  the 
twUight  zone.  Congress  can,  for  example,  re- 
fuse to  appropriate  funds  to  execute  a  presi- 
dential order  made  within  his  zone  of  exclu- 
sive power.  Similarly,  the  President  can 
refuse  to  execute  a  law  passed  over  bis  veto 
pursuant  to  an  exclusive  grant  of  congres- 
sional power.  The  difference,  at  least  under 
Jackson's  theory,  is  all  that  ( 1 )  while  either 
branch  can  constitutionally  block  the  other 
from  attempting  to  exercise  power  exclu- 
sively vested  In  Itself,'  (2)  each  branch  is 
under  a  constitutional  obligation  not  to 
block  exetxdses  of  the  exclusive  power  granted 
to  the  other  brancb.* 

Furthermore,  under  Jackson's  analysis. 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  obligation  to 
refrain  from  blocking  the  President  when  he 
attempts  to  exerolse  twilight  zone  power.'- 
The  President,  however,  is  prohibited  from 
blocking  congressional  exercise  of  such  power. 
He  oan,  ot  oourao,  ve*o  legislation  within  the 
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twilight  zone,  for  that  is  his  constitutional 
prerogative  as  a  participant  In  the  legislative 
process.  But  if  two-thirds  of  Congress  over- 
rides his  veto,  then  the  legislative  will  must 
prevail :  For,  under  the  Constitution,  there  is 
a  bias  toward  Congress  as  the  ultimate  re- 
pository of  national  power. 

Congress  is  closer  to  the  electorate  and 
represents  a  greater  diversity  of  views  than 
the  President.  Therefore,  In  terms  of  tradi- 
tional democratic  theory,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress is  more  "basic"  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Indeed,  it  might  be  argued  that,  in 
terms  of  democratic  theory,  the  only  Justifi- 
cation for  granting  the  President  any  power 
which  is  concurrent  with  that  of  Congress  is 
that  there  may  be  situations  in  which  the 
national  Interest  requires  speedy  action.  But 
If  Congress  has  acted  in  a  given  case,  then 
that  Justification  disappears. 

Finally,  the  text  of  the  Constitution  itself 
Indicates  that  in  cases  of  conflict  within  the 
twilight  zone,  the  congressional  will  should 
prevail.  Whenever  the  Constitution  explicitly 
divides  the  responsibility  for  a  particular 
action  between  the  two  branches,  it  provides 
no  method  by  which  the  President  can  effect 
his  will  over  the  opposition  of  Congress."  On 
the  other  band,  whenever  Congress  has  power 
to  legislate  it  can  legally  obligate  the  Presi- 
dent to  effect  its  will:  For  a  bill  passed  over 
a  presidential  veto  Is  as  much  the  law  of  the 
land  as  one  which  he  signs;  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  charged  with  the  duty  of  faithfully 
executing  the  laws.  His  only  legal  excuse  for 
falling  to  execute  a  law  is  that  Congress 
lacked  power  to  pass  it.  But,  In  the  twilight 
zone.  Congress  has  power  by  definition. 

Furthermore,  the  lesson  of  the  steel  seizure 
case  itself  is  that  the  legislative  will  must 
prevail  when  there  is  confilct  within  the 
twilight  zone.  Although  there  is  language 
In  the  Court's  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
power  to  order  the  seizure  of  the  steel  mills 
was  exclusively  legislative,  such  a  conclusion 
was  neither  necessary  to  the  result  reached 
nor  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices." 
A  better  analyls  is  that  power  to  order  seizure 
of  the  mills  was  in  the  twilight  zone,  that 
in  a  wartime  emergency  the  President  could 
have  ordered  the  seizure  in  the  absence  of  a 
contrary  expression  of  congressional  will,  but 
that  there  was  in  fact  such  a  contrary  ex- 
pression.* 

In  summary,  the  implications  of  Justice 
Jackson's  analyses  are  that :  1 )  In  the  zone  of 
exclusive  executive  power,  any  legislation  at- 
tempting to  restrict  presidential  action  Is 
void  and  can  be  Ignored  by  the  President, 
even  if  it  is  "passed"  over  his  veto.  2)  In  the 
zone  of  exclusive  congressional  power,  any 
presidential  action  is  illegal  and  can  be  pre- 
vented ot  ended  by  action  of  Congress.  3)  In 
the  twilight  zone  of  concurrent  power,  either 
the  President  or  Congress  can  act  In  the  ab- 
sence of  initiative  by  the  other.  If  both  at- 
tempt to  act  in  ways  that  bring  their  wills 
Into  conflict,  the  deadlock  must  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  congressional  action  through 
valid  legislation,  which  Includes  legislation 
passed  over  a  presidential  veto. 

Justice  Jackson's  theory  Is  in  one  respect 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  traditional 
conceptions  of  constitutional  "separation  of 
powers"  and  "checks  and  balances."  As  they 
are  normally  conceived,  those  principles  de- 
scribe a  system  in  which  complementary  but 
distinct  powers  are  granted  to  different 
branches  of  government.  In  Jackson's  twi- 
light zone,  however,  identical  powers  are 
granted  concurrently  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  With  regard  to  foreign  and  military 
affairs,  however,  a  twilight  zone  must  exist: 
For  in  those  areas  there  is  a  residuum  of 
power  over  and  above  those  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  constitution. 

"The  broad  statement  that  the  federal 
government  can  exercise  no  powers  except 
those   specifically   enumerated   in   the   Con- 
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stitutlon,  and  such  implied  powers  as  are 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the 
enumerated  powers,  Is  categorically  true  only 
in  respect  of  our  internal  affairs.  In  that 
field,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  carve  from  the  general  mass  of 
legislative  powers  then  possessed  by  the 
states  such  portions  as  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  vest  in  the  federal  government, 
leaving  those  not  included  in  the  enumera- 
tion still  In  the  states.  .  .  .  And  since  the 
states  severally  never  possessed  international 
powers,  such  powers  could  not  have  been 
carved  from  the  mass  of  state  powers  but 
obviously  were  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  from  some  other  sources."* 

The  federal  government,  in  short,  possesses 
all  the  "necessary  concomitants  of  national- 
ity" '" — all  those  powers  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  act  in  the  international 
arena  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nations. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  powers  which 
are  necessary  concomitants  of  nationality 
could  be  enumerated  in  any  constitution: 
they  are  too  much  dependent  on  an  evolving 
historical  context,  and  too  little  susceptible 
of  definition. 

In  any  case,  our  constitution  did  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  them.  The  sum  of  the 
war  and  foreign  policy  powers  specifically 
granted  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  Is  less  than  the  totality  of  power 
inherent  in  the  concept  of  sovereignty..  And 
it  is  precisely  because  there  exists  an  amor- 
phous residuum  of  national  power  above  and 
beyond  the  sum  of  enumerated  powers  that 
Jackson's  twilight  zone  mujt  exist,  despite 
its  apparent  incongrtiity  with  traditional 
separation  of  powers  and  checks  and  balances 
notions.  Those  powers  must  vest  somewhere, 
and  there  is  nothing — nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution," nothing  in  history,"  nothing  in 
the  case  law,"  and  nothing  in  common 
sense — to  suggest  that  the  entire  residuum 
vests  exclusively  in  one  or  the  other  branch. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  parts  of  the 
residual  power  vest  exclusively  in  either  or 
both  branches.  But  it  would  be  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  define  which  parts,  if  any,  do.  As 
noted  above,  the  totality  of  residual  power  is 
not  susceptible  to  precise  division  and  defi- 
nition. Further,  the  enumerated  powers 
would  be  of  only  slight  help  In  specifically 
allocating  exclusive  portions  of  residual 
power,  for  they  themselves  have  never  been 
precisely  defined.  In  short,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  derive,  from  either  enu- 
merated or  residual  powers,  rigid  rules  as  to 
which  branch  has  authority  to  decide 
whether  the  nation  should  take  certain 
specified  acts  vis  a  vis  other  nations.  Rather, 
the  best  approach  Is  to  attempt  to  reach  a 
general  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
power  appropriate  to  each  branch,  based  on 
(1)  the  special  competences  of  each,  and  (2) 
the  probable  internal  consequences  of  ex- 
ternal actions. 

The  special  competence  of  the  office  of 
the  Presidency  Is  its  capacity  for  fast,  effi- 
cient, and  decisive  action.  Power  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  hierarchical;  In  Congress 
It  Is  diffuse.  Decisions  in  the  legislative 
branch  are  made  according  to  complex  pro- 
cedural rules  in  two  separate  Institutions;  In 
the  White  House  they  can  be  made  by  one 
man.  The  essence  of  the  legislative  process 
is  deliberation  and  compromise;  in  the  ex- 
ecutive process,  at  least  in  theory,  it  is  com- 
mand. 

Speed  and  efficiency,  however,  are  not  the 
proper  ends  of  government.  If  they  were,  the 
framers  would  have  created  a  dictatorship. 
The  main  theme  underlying  the  Constitu- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  desire  to  temper  the 
decisiveness  of  a  President  with  the  prudence 
inherent  in  a  large  body  which  acts  through 
deliberation,  compromise,  and  consensus. 
And  it  is  that  prudence,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  Congress  is  closer  to  the  People 
and  refiects  the  diversity  of  their  views,  that 
gives  rise  to  its  special  competence,  a  unique 


legitimacy  to  commit  the  resources  and  will 
of  the  nation." 

The  foregoing  considerations  support  two 
conclusions:  (1)  When  a  decision  in  foreign 
or  military  affairs  demands  speed  and  de- 
cisiveness, there  is  ai  presumption  that  it  is 
within  the  exclusive  power  of  the  President. 
(2)  All  other  decisions  are  within  the  power 
of  Congress.  Some  of  that  congressional 
power  is  in  the  twilight  zone  and  held  con- 
currently with  the  President.  But  when  the 
decision  entails  a  significant  commitment  of 
the  nation's  human,  physical,  and  moral  re- 
sources, there  Is  a  presumption  of  congres- 
sional exclusivity.  The  presumption  can  be 
rebutted:  The  President  can  unilaterally 
commit  a  significant  amount  of  the  nation  s 
human,  physical,  and  moral  resources;  but 
he  can  do  so  only  if  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
speed  and  decisiveness. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  clear  lines  of  divi- 
sion. It  is  impossible  to  define  "a  significant 
amount"  of  resources:  luid  certainly  the  Pres- 
ident has  twilight  zone  power  to  commit  less 
than  "a  significant  amount"  to  foreign  and 
military  actions  (but  only  in  the  absence  of 
a  prior  expression  of  conflicting  congres- 
sional will) .  The  basic  consideration  is  simply 
that  there  is  a  point  at  which  decisions  be- 
come so  momentous — in  human,  physical, 
and  moral  terms — that  power  passes  from 
the  txcilight  zone  into  the  exclusively  legis- 
lative zone. 

II.    THE    INDOCHINA    WAR    IN    CONTEXT: 
INSTITUTIONAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

A.  A  note  on  precedent 
Since  the  basic  questions  of  legislative  ex- 
ecutive power  relationships  are  largely  non- 
Justifiable,'*  the  boundaries  of  constitu- 
tional power  are  in  practice  determined  by 
the  actions  of  both  branches.  However,  not 
every  case  in  which  either  branch  has  acted 
unilateraUy  constitutes  a  "precedent"  indi- 
cating that  It  alone  had  authority  to  act. 
Certainly  a  unilateral  action  by  the  President, 
acquiesced  in  by  the  silence  of  Congress,  is 
an  indication  that  both  branches  thought 
that  the  President  had  pou!er  to  act — that  the 
action  was  not  within  the  exclusively  legis- 
lative zone.  But  it  does  not  Indicate  that  the 
power  was  exclu^vely  presidential,  precisely 
because  there  is  a  large  zone  of  overlap  In 
which  both  have  authority  to  act."  Although 
the  historical  trend  of  the  last  one  hundred 
years  has  been  one  of  presidential  initiative 
within  the  twilight  zone,  the  fact  of  presi- 
dential initiative  in  that  zone  does  not  deny 
the  Congress  its  concurrent — and,  in  the  last 
analysis,  paramount — power  to  act. 

Furthermore,  the  Isirge  number  of  presi- 
dential initiatives  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  congressional  twilight 
zone  power  has  not  gone  unexercised.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples: 

In  1871,  Senator  Sumner  introduced  a  res- 
olution condemning  President  Grant  for 
sending  warships  to  Santo  Domingo.  It  was 
tabled,  but  may  have  been  influential  in  per- 
suading Grant  to  abandon  his  attempts  to 
annex  the  island. 

On  April  20,  1898,  five  days  before  declaring 
war  on  Spain,  Congress  passed  a  Joint  reso- 
lution demanding  that  Spain  withdraw  all 
forces  from  Cuba.''  The  resolution  stated 
that  "the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Independ- 
ent" [thus.  In  effect,  recognizing  a  foreign 
government)  and  that  "the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  hereby  Is.  directed  and 
empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval 
forces  ...  to  such  extent  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" (thus  directing  the  President  to  exer- 
cise force  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war). 

In  June,  1917.  Congress  passed  a  statute 
which  provided  in  part:  "During  a  war  In 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  neutral  nation, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  send  out  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  any  vessel  built, 
armed,  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war  .  .  . 
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with  any  Intent  or  under  any 
contract  .  .  .  that  such  vessel 
ered  to  a  belligerent  nation. 

In  August.  1935,  Congress 
strenuous  objection  of  the 
an  act  which  required  the  Pr^ldent 
bargo   the   sale  of   arms   and 
belligerents  "upon  the  ou 
tween  two  or  more  foreign 

Because  the  neutrality  legislation 
apply  to  civil  wars.  Congress 
a  Joint  resolution  forbidding 
arms  to  either  side  In  the  Spanish 

In  an  advisory  opinion  to 
velt.  Attorney  General   (later 
son   advised  that   the  famous 
bases   deal    with    Great    Brlta 
violate    either    the    1917    or 
trallty  legislation,  since  the 
of  ancient  vintage  and  not  b 
equipped  with  intent  to  delivi 
ent,    and   since   it   was   technically 
rather  than  a  sale.  But  Jacluon 
that  the   1917  law  prohibited 
transfer  to  the  British  of 
then  under  construction.  Confess 
the  initiative  in  the  twilight 
Preaidmt  teas   bound:  "If 
released  to  the  British  Govern<nent 
be  legally  Impossible  for  that 
take   them  out  of   this  counljry 
completion,  since  to  the  exten 
pletlon  at  least  they  would  h4ve 
armed,  or  equipped  with  the 
they  would  enter  the  service 
ent.  ...'■» 

In  the  Selective  Service  Act 
grass  provided  that  "Persons 
the  land  forces  of  the  Unltec 
this  Act  shall  not  be  employ  >d 
limit*  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
the  Territories  and  possessions 
States 

And,  of  course,  there  Is  Section 
Defense  Appropriations  Act 
fiscal  year,  which  provides 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Ac : 
to    finance    the    Introduction 
ground  combat  troops  into 
land."  - 
B. 
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Indochina  and  inst^utional 
responsibility 

The  thrust  of  Justice  Jacison's  analysis 
and  the  thrust  of  history  support  strongly 
one  basic  conclusion:  Withiu  the  ticilight 
zone  of  shared  power,  if  members  of  Con- 
gress have  views  on  the  coni  net  of  foreign 
and  military  affairs  which  dij  'er  from  those 
of  the  President,  there  is  no  -eason — in  the 
Constitution,  in  theory,  or  In  precedent — 
why  they  should  hesitate  lo  write  their 
policy  preferences  into  law.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  In  creating  concurrent 
power,  did  not  intend  that  Congress  would 
limit  its  expressions  of  dlsa{7eement  with 
the  President  to  speechmaklc  g.  The  poises- 
sion  of  power  creates  a  respoiisibility  to  en- 
sure that  it  is  exercised  when  needed. 

The  basic  decisions  conceralng  the  war  in 
Indochina  are  within  the  jower  of  Con- 
gress— held  either  concurrently  or  exclu- 
sively. That  is.  as  dlstlngulsl  ed  from  those 
command-t3rpe  tactical  dedslc  ns  which  must 
be  made  quickly  and  decisively  in  order  to 
protect  American  personnel  und  which  are 
exclusively  presidential,  th^  f>ollcy  and 
strategy  decisions  concerning!  Indochina  are 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  make.  And 
because  they  have  the  powet.  Congressmen 
have  the  duty  to  consider  the;  Issues,  to  con- 
sult their  constituencies,  to  deliberate,  and 
then  to  decide  whether  the  cc^rse  which  the 
President  is  pursuing  Is  one  )i4hlch  should  be 
continued.  If  they  decide  tfcat  the  Presi- 
dent's course  is  the  wrong  one,  they  would 
be  acting  well  within  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  If  they  cqanged  It. 

Of  course.  It  may  be  that]  a  majority  of 
Congressmen  will  decide  that  the  nation  is 
on  the  right  course  and  that  ttiey  have  "con- 
fidence In  the  President"  to  continue.  There 
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is  one  matter,  however,  in  which  Congress 
can  not  place  its  "confidence  In  the  Presi- 
dent." Whether  Congressmen  are  for  or 
against  the  war,  whether  they  favor  escala- 
tion or  withdrawal,  they  have  a  responsi- 
bility as  members  of  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  federal  government  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  and  power  of  that  branch. 
As  noted  above,  since  the  great  questions  in- 
volved are  largely  non-Justlcable.  the  bound- 
aries of  constitutional  power  are  fixed  by  the 
actions  of  the  two  branches  themselves.  The 
legislature  can  have  "confidence  In  the  Presi- 
dent," to  take  the  Initiative  In  exercising  twi- 
light zone  power,  because  the  historical  prec- 
edent thereby  set  Is  not  a  negation  of  con- 
current congressional  authority.^'  But  Con- 
gressmen cannot,  they  must  not,  allow  the 
President  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  zone 
which   is  exclusively  legislative. 

In  our  opinion,  the  major  questions  con- 
cerning peace  and  war  in  Indochina  ap- 
proach the  zone  of  authority  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  Congress.  Thousands  of 
our  young  men  are  killing  and  being  killed; 
billions  of  dollars  of  resources  are  being  ex- 
pended: and  the  moral  strength  of  the  na- 
tion is  being  undermined.  Indochina  does 
go  further  toward  the  legislative  pole  than 
any  President  has  gone  uiUIaterally  in  the 
past.  Never  before  has  a  President  com- 
mitted so  much  of  our  human  and  material 
resources,  so  much  of  our  moral  fibre,  for  so 
long  a  time,  when  there  was  so  little 
urgency." 

Congress  must  ask  itself  whether  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution — passed  in  haste,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  Indication  that 
large  numbers  of  ground  troops  would  be 
committed  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  when  Con- 
gress was  without  all  the  facts  '■'■ — can  fairly 
be  read  to  delegate  to  the  Presidency  author- 
ity to  do  what  has  been  done.  And,  even 
If  the  Resolution  can  be  so  read.  Congress 
must  consider  whether  that  Is  an  authority 
which  any  President — any  one  human  be- 
ing— should   be   allowed   to   exercise. 

The  issue  of  institutional  responsibility 
cannot  be  circumvented  by  placing  confi- 
dence In  the  person  of  the  President  to  do 
the  right  thing:  Pw  In  the  exclusively  leg- 
islative power  zone,  it  Is  essential  not  only 
that  the  right  thing  be  done,  but  also  that 
the  legislature  authorize  it.  Whenever  Con- 
gress acquiesces  In  the  actions  of  a  Pres- 
ident, It  admits  that  the  power  to  act  was 
not  exclusively  legislative — that  the  Presi- 
dent had  at  least  concurrent  authority.  In 
short.  Congress  as  an  institution  must  real- 
ize that  its  action  or  inaction  in  the  cur- 
rent situation  will  define  for  the  future  the 
boundary  between  the  tteiUght  and  exclu- 
sively legislative  zones.  Even  If  Congressmen 
believe  that  the  man  who  is  now  President 
would  wisely  wield  legislative  power,  they 
cannot  make  that  Judgment  of  the  man 
who  will  be  President  ten.  twenty,  or  thirty 
years  from  now. 

If  Congress  decides  it  must  act,  it  will  not 
precipitate  a  constitutional  crisis:  For  we 
are  in  a  constitutional  crisis.  And  It  Is  a  crisis 
In  which  Congress  cannot  avoid  a  response — 
in  this  situation,  inaction  is  a  response.  In- 
action, Just  as  surely  as  will  action,  will  de- 
fine the  boundaries  of  constitutional  power 
for  years  to  come. 

FOOTNOTES 

'343  U.S.  579  (1952).  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  President  was  without  power — 
in  either  the  Constitution  or  statute — to 
order  the  seizure  of  the  nation's  steel  mills 
during  the  Korean  emergency. 

•  343  U.S.  679,  637. 

>  For  example.  Congress  could  constitu- 
tionally provide  that  no  funds  can  be  used 
to  collect  a  tax  which  the  President  bad 
purported  to  lay,  since  that  is  a  power 
vested  by  the  Constitution  exclusively  In 
Congress. 

<  For  example,  assuming  arguendo  that  It 
Is  within  the  President's  exclusive  power  to 


order  the  armed  forces  to  repel  a  Torelgn 
attack  on  American  territory.  Congress  could 
not  constitutionally  legislate  that  appropri- 
ated funds  can  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
They  could  pass  such  a  law;  but  it  would  be 
Illegitimate  and  void,  even  though  the  ques- 
tion of  Its  constitutionality  would  probably 
not  be  Justiciable. 

^Por  example,  assuming  arquendo  that  a 
decision  to  blockade  Haiphong  harbor  would 
fall  within  the  middle  power  zone.  Congress 
could  const  it  u  tit  ionally  provide  that  no  ap- 
propriated funds  might  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  since  It  would  have  as  much  con- 
stitutional authority  to  act  on  that  matter 
as  the  President.  Note  in  this  connection  that 
the  thrust  of  the  argument  in  part  IV  of 
the  first  Yale  paper  \Congrciisioiial  Record. 
May  13.  1970.  p.  15411 1  that  Congress  can 
restrict  the  President's  conduct  of  the  war 
through  limits  In  appropriations  Is  that  Con- 
gress could  constitutionally  do  so — that  it-, 
would  be  exercising  either  twilight  zone'- 
power  or  its  own  exclusive  power. 

"  He  can  negotiate  treaties,  but  only  if 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  consents  do  they 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  He  can  nominate 
ambassadors,  but  they  can  head  American 
missions  abroad  only  if  the  Senate  approves. 

'  The  Opinion  of  the  Court  was  signed  by 
one  Justice.  Two  Justices  oonctirred  in  the 
opinion  and  the  Judgment,  three  in  the 
Judgment  only,  and  three  dissented. 

«  "When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  under 
consideration  in  1947,  Congress  rejected  an 
amendment  which  would  have  authorized 
such  governmental  seizures  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Apparently  It  was  thought  that 
the  technique  of  seizure,  like  that  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  would  interfere  with  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining"  343  U.S. 
579,  586. 

'United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Export 
Corp.,  299  U.S.  304.  315-16.  Emphasis  is  the 
Court's. 

■■■;d..318. 

"  The  fact  that  the  enumerated  powers  in 
foreign  and  military  affairs  are  divided  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  In  an  Indi- 
cation that  the  residual  power  should  not 
vest  exclusively  In  either.  That  some  of  the 
residual  power  must  vest  In  Congress  Is  Indi- 
cated In  Article  I.  Section  8.  Congress  Is  given 
power  "To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execu- 
tion the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other 
Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof,  (emphasis 
added] 

"  Indeed,  the  lesson  of  history  is  that  the 
President  and  Congress  have  shared  the 
residual  power.  See  the  first  Yale  paper  and 
Part  II,  infra. 

"  The  statement  In  United  States  v.  Curtiss- 
Wright.  299  U.S.  304,  320,  that  the  President 
Is  "the  sole  organ  of  the  federal  government 
in  the  field  of  International  relations"  Is  not 
to  the  contrary.  It  asserts  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  the  sole  executor  of  American  inter- 
national policy,  but  does  not  deal  with  the 
question  of  which  branch  Is  to  make  that 
policy. 

"  The  competence  of  Congress  to  commit 
the  resources  and  will  of  the  nation  Is  re- 
fiected  m  the  allocation  of  enumerated  con- 
stitutional powers.  It  can  commit  the  htunan 
and  material  resoxu-ces  of  the  nation  by  lay- 
ing taxes,  borrowing  money,  and  raising  an 
army.  It  can  commit  the  will  of  the  nation  by 
declaring  war.  And,  perhaps  most  signifi- 
cantly. It  can  change  the  very  character  of 
the  nation  by  esUbUshing  standards  for 
naturalization.  All  these  things,  further- 
more. Congress  can  do  over  the  President's 
veto. 

"See  3foro  v.  McNamara,  389  U.S.  934 
(1967) ,  Justice  Stewart  dissenting. 

"The  first  Yale  paper  outlined  three 
theories  under  which  unilateral  Presidential 
action  has  been  Justified:  (1)  The  Sudden 
Attack    Theory — which    Justifies    unilateral 
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presidential  response  to  defend  the  sover- 
eignty and  Integrity  of  the  nation  In  an 
emergency;  (2)  The  Neutrality  Theory — 
which  Justifies  unilateral  presidential  action 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property  so 
long  as  the  use  of  force  is  neutral  with  re- 
spect to  external  conflicts;  and  (3)  The  Col- 
lective Security  Theory — which  Justifies 
Presidential  action  under  one  of  the  collec- 
tive defense  treaties.  Of  these  three  theories 
only  the  first  is  an  argument  for  presiden- 
tial exclusivity — and  then  only  if  it  is  clear 
that  the  time  for  response  Is  short. 

'■  30  Stats,  at  Large  738-39. 

'«  40  Stat.  217,  222. 

"49  Stat.  1081. 

-'  39  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General, 
484,  496  (1940). 

-'  54  Stat.  885. 

-  83  Stat.  469. 

^  See  supra,  p.  9. 

"In  the  Korea  emergency  of  June,  1950, 
for  example,  the  suddenness  of  the  aggres- 
sion necessitated  a  speedy  response. 

»  See  "The  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  1964  Inci- 
dents," U.S.  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Relatlous,  Hearings, 
February  20,  1968. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  649 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  (H.R.  15628)  which,  in  ef- 
fect, would  add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  a 
new  section,  section  14. 

This  amendment  is  sponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  and  myself. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  14.  No  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
may  be  used  to  transport  chemical  muni- 
tions from  Okinawa  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  speaks 
for  itself.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  this  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  CH.R.  15628)  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood), 


and  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason : 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
movement  of  deadly  chemical  warfare 
agents  now  located  in  Okinawa  through 
the  State  of  Washington  for  storage  at 
Umatilla,  Oreg.  The  amendment  would 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  prohibiting 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  for  move- 
ment of  the  chemical  warfare  agents 
from  Okinawa  to  the  United  States. 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Northwest  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  many  other  persons 
have  spoken  out  vigorously  against  the 
Department  of  Defense  plan — known  as 
Operation  Red  Hat,  which  might  be  an 
appropriate  name — in  an  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President  that  the  planned  movement  of 
deadly  gases  from  Okinawa  to  the  States 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  creates  a  risk 
to  the  population  so  far  outweighing  any 
conceivable  benefit  that  these  deadly 
agents  should  be  destroyed  at  their  pres- 
ent location  if  their  storage  on  Okinawa 
must  be  discontinued. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  every  detail  of 
the  arrangement  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  with  the  Premier 
of  Japan  in  relation  to  storage  of  weap- 
ons on  Okinawa.  I  do  know  that  the  Jap- 
anese people  have  been  concerned  for  a 
long  time  mainly  with  nuclear  weapons 
stored  on  Okinawa.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  commitment  or  promise  by  the 
President  that  he  would  move  the  so- 
called  nerve  gas  from  Okinawa.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  said  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  leaving  it  there,  and  the 
Okinawans  do  not  think  it  would  be 
harmful.  Why  should  it  be  moved  back 
to  the  United  States  for  storage  in  the 
State  of  Oregon? 

I  know  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  stupid  things — I  cannot  imderstand 
this  movement.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
not  going  to  use  the  nerve  gas  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  second  place,  as- 
suming it  is  a  part  of  our  defense  arsenal, 
if  it  is  going  to  be  used  in  the  Far  East 
or  abroad,  what  is  the  sense  of  moving 
it  to  the  United  States  and  then  moving 
it  back?  If  anyone  imderstands  this 
movement,  explain  it,  I  do  not  under- 
stand their  reasoning. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  cost  figure 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  Finally, 
they  came  up  with  a  figure  of  $6  to  $7 
million  to  move  it  qpe  way.  That  prob- 
ably means  $10  or  $11  million  by  the  time 
they  get  finished.  By  the  time  we  move 
It  back,  we  will  be  talking  about  $20  mil- 
lion to  do  something  that  is  completely 
unnecessary. 

If  there  is  any  awareness  at  the  Penta- 
gon at  all,  which  sometimes  I  doubt,  this 
is  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  place 
to  ship  these  chemical  munitions.  This 
shipment  will  alarm  people  who  are  al- 
ready very  concerned  because  of  the 
demonstrations  and  bombing  in  the  Seat- 
tle area. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  talk  about 
nerve  gas,  you  touch  a  very  sensitive 
nerve  ending.  Someone  might  lie  down 
on  the  railroad  tracks  or  throw  a  bomb  at 
a  car,  or  do  something  of  that  nature. 
I  understand  ships  are  now  standing 
by  in  Okinawa  to  pick  up  the  nerve  gas 


containers.  Many  scientists  in  the  United 
States  are  familiar  with  this  chemical 
material  and  they  all  say  this  is  a  gas 
which  could  be  easily  destroyed,  and 
there  could  be  no  harmful  effects  on  the 
environment,  either  to  the  ocean  or  the 
air. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  personal  convic- 
tion that  these  hideous  weap)ons  such  as 
nerve  gas  do  not  belong  in  our  arsenal. 
My  colleagues  know  that  I  have  always 
been  a  forceful  advocate  for  a  strong  and 
adequate  defense.  But  I  cannot  imagine 
a  situation  in  which  our  Nation,  which  so 
well  proclaims  the  rhetoric  of  humanita- 
lian  concern,  could  ever  choose  to  unleash 
weapons  such  as  nerve  gas  upon  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  These  weapons  should 
be  destroyed.  I  do  recognize,  however, 
that  it  is  properly  the  concern  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  whether  these  exist- 
ing chemical  warfare  agents  now  stored 
in  Okinawa  should  be  maintained  or  de- 
stroyed. I  cannot  conceive,  however,  that 
the  proper  exercise  of  that  concern  could 
mean  exposing  the  population  of  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  to  the 
serious  risk  of  an  incident  occuring  dur- 
ing the  movement  of  these  chemical 
weapons. 

What  is  the  use  of  moving  it?  No  one 
wants  it  anywhere  in  this  country.  It  is 
already  stored  in  Okinawa.  I  saw  that 
storage  area  in  Okinawa  last  September. 
No  one  seemed  very  concerned  about  it. 
They  have  truck  gardens  over  the  stor- 
age area  where  they  are  raising  turnips 
and  onions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  second  to  no  one  in  my  support  of 
a  strong  and  adequate  defense. 

As  I  recall,  and  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  can  refresh  my  memory,  the 
President  sent  up  a  strong  message  in 
this  regard  a  few  weeks  ago.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  President  announced  we  were  going 
to  get  ou'.-  of  the  nerve  gas  business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  recoUection  is 
that  he  said  we  were  going  to  get  out  of 
it  altogether. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Since  we  had  the  power 
to  blow  up  the  world;  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  poison  it  as  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  have  joined  with  other  con- 
cerned ofiScials  and  citizens  in  a  legal 
action  seeking  to  stop  this  imminent 
movement  of  chemical  warfare  agents  to 
these  two  States.  I  do  not  know  anj'one 
out  there  who  is  for  "Operation  Red 
Hat."  I  have  not  foimd  anyone  who  sup- 
ports this  movement  except  Pentagon 
officials. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  favorably  con- 
eider  the  amendment.  There  is  legitimate 
and  well  considered  concern  that  a  seri- 
ous incident  might  occur  if  the  planned 
operation  is  carried  out. 

While  the  detailed  safety  plan  for 
Operation  Red  Hat  drawn  up  by  thC' 
administration  may  look  fine  on  paper  it 
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does  not  take  into  account  he  very  real 
danger  of  irrational  actior  by  citizens 
that  could  endanger  the  livep  of  millions. 
The  movement  plan  involfes  nearly  a 
full  month  of  constant  presence  within 
Washington  State  of  trains  jmoving  with 
this  awful  cargo.  How  can  wfe  assure  that 
some  deranged  or  misguided  person  will 
not  provoke  an  incident  that  could  set  off 
a  tragedy  unparalleled  in  our  history? 
Perhaps  the  risk  of  such  aci  ion  is  sUght, 
but  in  view  of  the  terrible  consequence 
that  could  result  we  cannot  in  good  con- 
science allow  Operation  Red  Hat  to  be 
carried  through. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
well  remember  the  mysterious  deaths  of 
himdreds  of  sheep  in  Utah  some  several 
months  back.  It  is  generally  knouTi  that 
the  deaths  were  due  to  an  accident  in- 
volving nerve  gas.  I  have  viewed  the 
tragic  pictures  of  sheep  Ising  dead  in 
their  tracks  over  many  acres  i  of  the  Utah 
countryside.  Our  citizens  must  not  be 
exposed  to  the  possibility  of  a  similar 
fate. 

The  Department  of  Defenje  has  sought 
to  assure  us  that  the  chemcial  warfare 
agents  create  no  real  threit  and  have 
briefed  us  in  some  detail  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  gases  are  brepared  for 
movement.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  possible 
to  store  such  weapons  in  a  jsafe  manner 
but  the  real  danger  comes  iii  the  process 
of  transit  from  their  present  storage 
location  to  the  docks,  into  thi  s  ships,  being 
unloaded  from  the  ships  iii  the  United 
States,  and  then  loaded  onto  railroad 
cars  for  a  lengthy  trip  thrcugh  an  area 
heavily  populated  with  people  who  are 
very  upset  about  this  activitir. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  if  the  United 
States  should  ever  use  Uiese  hideous 
weapons — and  I  pray  we  never  do — I 
cannot  imagine  that  they  wlould  be  used 
against  the  citizens  of  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  readiness  of  tl>ese  weapons 
for  possible  use  would  only  i^ean  another 
movement  out  of  the  States!  with  the  at- 
tendant dangers  of  such  movements  and 
the  expenditure  of  miUions  of  dollars 
more  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  In 
short.  Operation  Red  Hat  does  not  make 
military,  economic,  or  public  safety  sense. 

If  the  nerve  gas  is  as  well  packed  and 
safely  stored  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense asserts  then  why  not  just  leave  it 
at  its  present  location?  WhjJ  run  the  risk 
of  transporting  these  weap<ins?  It  is  my 
understanding  that  our  agieement  with 
Japan  requires  only  the  removal  of  our 
nuclear  weaporvs  and  does  not  require 
the  action  contemplated  ^y  Operation 
Red  Hat. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  understand 
any  wisdom  to  "Operation  fled  Hat."  It 
is  my  most  serious  intention  to  do  all  In 
my  power  to  see  that  thi^  plan  is  not 
Implemented. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  tiey  moved  it 
safely,  it  is  a  stupid  plan  f^om  an  oper- 
ational or  cost  viewpoint. 

The  Governor  of  Orego^  called  the 
Vice  President  and  said : 


For  heaven's  sake,  Tetf.  give 


Oregonlana  a  Uttle  consideration  and  ease  up 
on  the  buUheadedness  that  is  forcing  so 
many  supporters  of  the  adnlnistratlon  to 
the  wall  in  Oregon. 

That  may  sound  a  little  political  but 
I  agree  with  the  Republicar  Governor  of 


the  feelings  of 


Oregon.  Speaking  over  the  telephone  to 
the  Vice  Pi-esident,  he  said: 

You  have  no  conception  of  the  concern 
the  proposed  shipment  of  nerve  gas  from 
Okinawa  to  Oregon  has  created  In  this  State. 
It  Is  the  broadest  and  deepest  protest  base 
ever  created  here  over  any  Issue  In  my 
memory. 

The  Governor  of  my  State,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Republican  Governor  also 
protested  even  more  vigorously  than  the 
Governor  of  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  the  plan  for  making  the  move 
proposes  that  the  two  States  call  out 
police  and  the  National  Guard  to  clear 
the  tracks  and  to  evacuate  citizens  near 
the  shipment  route.  All  these  things  cost 
money,  and  the  States  do  not  want  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  plan. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  take  the  "red  hat" 
off  the  painted  head  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  destroy  it.  That  is  what 
should  happen  to  this  plan  and  this  gas. 
If  it  is  needed  for  defense  there,  let  the 
President  say  so  and  it  can  be  left  there. 
If  there  is  involved  a  promise  to  Sato, 
I  understood  that  It  dealt  only  with 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  ships  are  ready  to  ship  these 
horrible  weapons.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  it.  We  are  not 
going  to  use  it  in  the  United  States,  I 
hope. 

Some  irresponsible  person  might  say 
they  are  bringing  it  here  to  use  in  the 
United  States — for  whatever  purpose. 
That  is  pretty  serious  allegation  in  these 
troubled  times.  We  are  inviting  nothing 
but  disaster  with  this  movement  and  I 
say  this  without  again  mentioning  the 
basic  weaknesses  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

So  I  have  submitted  this  amendment 
on  my  behalf,  and  I  am  certain  a  major- 
ity of  Senators  will  join  us  when  it  comes 
up  for  consideration.  I  do  not  intend  to 
bring  it  up  before  we  dispose  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment,  which  is  so 
very  important,  but  when  we  are  through 
with  that  crucial  amendment,  then  I  am 
going  to  bring  this  amendment  up. 

I  appreciate  the  Chair's  giving  me  the 
extra  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  want  to  assure  him 
that  he  has  my  full  sympathy  and  sup- 
port in  the  position  he  has  taken.  I  hope 
his  efforts  prove  successful. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  to 
prohibit  the  Defense  Department  from 
shipping  nerve  gas  from  the  storage  depot 
at  Okinawa  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  the 
Continental  United  States,  I  believe  I 
speak  for  the  vast  majority  of  Alaskans, 
Mr.  President,  when  I  say  that  we  do  not 
want  such  lethal  commodities  to  be 
shipped  to  or  stored  in  Alaska. 

More  properly,  the  gas  should  either 
remain  in  Okinawa  or  be  detoxified  and 
destroyed.  I  can  imderstand  the  concern 


that  has  been  expressed  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  regarding  the  prospect  of 
receiving  the  gas  there  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  citizens  of  Alaska  are  similarly 
concerned. 

I  would  personally  and  strongly  oppose 
any  proposal  to  move  tliis  gas  to  Alaska 
and  believe  that  Senator  Magnuson's 
amendment  properly  deals  with  this 
issue. 


ROLE  OF  SENATOR  MUSKIE  IN 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  still  a  few  stubborn  souls  who  believe 
that  the  great  plays  of  Shakespeare  were 
not  written  by  Shakespeare.  There  may 
even  still  exist  on  this  planet,  mystics 
who  are  convinced  that  the  world  is  flat. 
And,  apparently,  there  are  those  who 
fail  to  recognize  that  this  country  would 
still  be  in  the  dark  ages  of  pollution  con- 
trol if  it  were  not  for  Ed  Muskie. 

Today,  in  this  time  of  environmental 
awareness,  it  might  be  Instructive  to  look 
back  on  the  days  of  the  1960's.  I  doubt 
that  there  was  a  man  in  this  body  in 
1963  who  had  ever  heard  the  term  "ecol- 
ogy." Yet  in  1963  Ed  Muskie  and  his  com- 
mittee considered  seven  air  pollution 
bills,  held  9  days  of  hearings,  three  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  published  one  commit- 
tee report,  and  produced  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963  and  the  Water  Quality  Act 
which  passed  the  Senate  that  year. 

I  asked  the  staff  of  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee,  which  Senator 
Muskie  chairs,  to  provide  me  with  a  list 
of  subcommittee  activity  and  environ- 
mental legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  lists  be  printed  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  impressive  lists,  and  they  demon- 
strate beyond  question  that  Senator 
Muskie  and  his  subcommittee  have  made 
enormous  contributions  to  environmen- 
tal control  in  each  of  the  intervening 
years. 

But  I  also  speak  at  firsthand.  We  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  have  had  the 
good  fortiuie  to  join  with  Senator  Mus- 
kie and  his  subcommittee  in  a  shared 
effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the  pollu- 
tion hazards  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  Together,  through  joint  hearings 
on  the  technology  of  the  electric  and 
steam  cars,  we  first  focused  attention  on 
the  potential  for  radical  pollution  re- 
forms through  the  development  of  in- 
novative propulsion  systems. 

This  year,  again  in  joint  hearings,  we 
have  acted  to  develop  legislation  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  technological 
breakthroughs  in  low  pollution  vehicles. 
Senator  Muskie  joined  with  us  in  hear- 
ings, brought  his  expertise  to  bear  in  the 
development  of  our  record,  and  support- 
ed our  legislation  (S.  3072  >  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  this  year. 

ExHiBrr  1 

SuBcoMMrrxEi:  Action  on  Air  Pollution 
Legislation  Sincb  1963 

The  following  lists  the  activities  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  air  pollution  legislation 
from  1963  to  the  present: 

1963:  The  Subcommittee  considered  7  air 
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pollution  bills,  held  9  days  of  hearings,  3 
Executive  Sessions  and  published  one  Com- 
mittee report  (S.  Kept.  638).  In  this  year  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  passed. 

1964:  The  Subcommittee  heard  125  wit- 
nesses during  11  days  of  hearings.  In  October 
1964  "Steps  Toward  Clean  Air"  was  pub- 
lished. 

1965:  The  Subcommittee  considered  3  bills, 
heard  37  witnesses  during  7  days  of  hearings, 
held  2  Executive  Sessions  and  published  2 
Committee  reports  (S.  Rept.  128,  192). 
During  this  year  the  first  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  were  passed. 

1966:  The  Subcommittee  considered  3  air 
pollution  bills,  heard  16  witnesses  during  5 
days  of  hearings,  held  2  Executive  Sessions 
and  published  one  report  (S.  Rept.  1361). 
The  Clean  Air  Act  was  further  amended. 

X967:  3  bills  were  considered.  The  Sub- 
oommitee  heard  from  113  witnesses  during  a 
total  of  23  days  of  hearings — 5  days  of  these 
were  held  Jointly  with  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 2  Executive  Sessions  were  held  and 
one  report  (S.  Rept  403)  was  published.  The 
Air  Quality  Act  was  passed. 

1968:  The  Subcommittee  considered  one 
blU  (S.  3031)  and  held  2  days  of  joint  hear- 
ings on  external  combustion  engines  with 
the  Commerce  Committee  with  12  witnesses 
testifying. 

1969:  This  year  was  spent  on  oil  pollution 
legislation.  No  hearings  or  Executive  Ses- 
sions. Section  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
extended  and  S.  3229  proposed. 

1970:  This  year  the  Subcommittee  has 
heard  a  total  of  51  witnesses  during  12  days 
of  hearings — 3  of  which  were  Joint  hearings 
with  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Environmental  Legislation 

WATCa    POLLUTION 

1965:  Water  Quality  Act  (PX.  89-234): 
Enunciated  a  national  policy  of  water  qual- 
ity enhancement:  established  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  and 
the  water   quality  standards  program. 

1966:  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  (PL. 
89-753);  Authorized  »3.4  billion  In  Federal 
Grants  (including  Incentives)  for  construc- 
tion of  municipal  waste  treatment  facilities 
and  eliminated  limitations  on  grants  which 
restricted  participation  by  major  cities. 

1970:  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
(PX..  91-224) :  Strengthens  Federal  author- 
ity to  deal  with  oil  pollution,  sewage  dis- 
charges from  vessels,  and  pollution  from 
Federal  and  Federally-related  activities. 
Title  n  establishes  an  Office  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  staff  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  (signed  Into  law  April  3, 
1970). 

•S.  2393:  The  Marine  Resources  Preserva- 
tion Act:  Authorizes  the  Interior  Secretary 
to  recommend  the  creation  of  marine  pre- 
serves and  prohibits  the  development  or  re- 
moval of  any  minerals,  including  gas  or  oil, 
from  such  preserves. 

•S.  3616:  The  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
Preservation  Act:  Authorizes  acquisition  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  all  oil  leases  in 
the  Channel,  provides  for  the  removal  of 
drilling  platforms  and  setting  aside  of  the 
mineral  reserves  to  be  tapped  only  in  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

•3687.  The  National  Water  Quality  Stand- 
ards Act:  Authorizes  $2.6  billion  per  year 
in  Federal  construction  grants  for  waste 
treatment  facilities  over  the  next  five  years; 
extends  the  water  quality  standards  pro^ 
gram  to  all  navigable  waters;  requires  that 
enforceable  effluent  standards  and  compli- 
ance schedules  be  Included  In  any  sUnd- 
ards  Implementation  plan  and  that  all  new 
industrial  facilities  using  navigable  waters 
use  the  best  available  pollution  control  tech- 

•Under  consideration. 


nology:   and  permiu   class  suits  against  al- 
leged  violators  of  standards. 

•3688:  The  Clean  Water  Commitment  Act: 
Represents  proposals  which  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities  believe  necessary  to  stimulate  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities  at 
the  local  level;  enunciates  a  national  com- 
mitment for  financing  of  expanded  water 
pollution  programs  and  encourages  better 
coordination  in  the  development  of  clean 
water  programs. 

AIR  POLLUTION 

1963:  Clean  Air  Act  (PX.  88-206):  Au- 
thorized Federal  research  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  States,  matching  grants  to 
state,  regional  and  local  agencies  for  the 
creation  or  Improvement  of  regulatory  con- 
tTol  programs.  Federal  enforcement  program. 

1965;  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  (PX. 
89-272)  :  Provided  Secretary  of  HEW  with 
authority  to  establish  standards  for  auto- 
mobile exhaust  emissions. 

1966:  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  (PL. 
89-675)  :  Provided  for  grants  to  the  states  to 
maintain  effective  air  pollution  program. 

1967:  Air  Qualty  Act  (PX.  90-148): 
Enunciated  a  national  policy  of  air  quality 
enhancement;  provided  for  designation  of  air 
quality  control  regions  and  for  setting  of 
air  quality  standards. 

1969:  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  (PL.  81- 
137) :  Extended  the  authorization  for  re- 
search on  low-emission  fuel  and  vehicles, 
Sec.  104  of  the  Cleain  Air  Act,  for  one  year. 
945  million  was  authorized  for  this  purpose. 

•S.  3229:  Air  Quality  Improvement  Act: 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  set  na- 
tional emission  standards  for  new  and  used 
vehicles  which  move  in  interstate  commerce, 
including  aircraft,  vessels,  and  engines:  au- 
thorizes low-emission  vehicle  research  and 
establishes  an  Office  of  Noise  Pollution 
Abatement  and  Control  in  HEW. 

•S.  3072:  The  Federal  Low-Emission  Ve- 
hicle Procurement  Act:  Requires  that  the 
Federal  Government  purchase  certified  low- 
emission  vehicles  for  Its  own  use. 

•S.  3546.  The  Air  Quality  Standards  Act: 
Accelerates  the  implementation  of  the  1967 
Air  Quality  standards  program  by  requiring 
that  states  set  and  enforce  standards  for  all 
areas  of  a  state  not  covered  by  Federally- 
designated  air  quality  regions;  provides  for 
citizen  suits  to  enforce  air  quality  standards 
and  for  new  enforcement  authority. 

SOLID    WASTE    DISPOSAL 

1965:  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (PL.  89- 
272)  :  Authorized  matching  grant  program 
for  research,  development  and  demonstration 
of  Improved  methods  of  disposing  of  solid 
waste. 

1968:  (P.L.  90-574):  Extended  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  allow  the  Ellassen 
study  on  solid  waste  management  to  be 
completed. 

•S.  2005 :  Resource  Recovery  Act :  Provides 
for  financial  assistance  to  the  States  In  the 
construction  of  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties and  directs  Secretary  of  HEW  to  carry 
out  research  into  new  and  Improved  methods 
to  recover,  recycle  and  retise  wastes. 

OTHEE     LEGISLATION 

•S.  3042:  Provides  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
environmental  effects  of  underground  nu- 
clear testing. 

•S.  2762:  The  intergovernmental  Power 
Coordination  and  Environmental  Protection 
Act:  Provides  for  effective  public  participa- 
tion In  site  selection  for  bulk  power  facilities 
and  requires  that  proposed  facilities  meet 
environmental  and  other  standards  in  order 
to  be  licensed  for  construction  or  operation. 

S.  3410:  The  National  Environmental  Lab- 
oratories Act:  Sets  up  a  system  of  labora- 
tories throughout  the  country  to  evaluate 
the  potential  effects  of  new  technologies. 

•S.  3677:  The  Environmental  Quality  Ad- 
ministration Act:   Sets  up  an  Independent, 


watchdog  agency  to  develop  and  enforce  Fed- 
eral environmental  quality  standards,  sup- 
port research,  and  provide  technical  aid  to 
various  government  agencies. 

•S.J.  Res.  89:  Provides  Increased  support 
for  ecological  research  in  the  International 
Biological  Program. 

•S.  Res.  78:  Proposes  setting  up  a  select 
Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment. 

•8.  Res.  179:  Expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should  actively 
participate  in  the  1972  United  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment. 


FORMER  GOVERNOR  McKELDINS 
ADDRESS  IN  DENVER,  COLO.,  ON 
LAW    DAY,    1970 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Den- 
ver Bar  Association  and  the  Citizens' 
Law  Day  Committee  in  1970  observed 
Law  Day  U.S-A.  on  May  1  with  various 
activities. 

A  highlight  of  the  event  was  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldin,  the  former  Governor  of  Mary- 
land and  Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

I  shoiUd  like  to  call  Governor  McKel- 
dins  address  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  or  Theodore  R.  McKeldii* 
"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed 
by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping 
babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap,  let  It  be 
taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries  and  in  col- 
leges; let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spell- 
ing books  and  in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative 
halls  and  enforced  in  courts  of  Justice.  And. 
in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation  and  let  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  brave  and  the 
gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors 
and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  Its 
altars." 

So.  in  1838,  spoke  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
aged  29.  to  an  audience  of  young  men  In 
Springfield.  Illinois,  and  who  is  rash  enough 
to  deny  that  he  was  right? 

"The  world  has  never  had  a  good  defini- 
tion of  the  word  liberty,  and  the  American 
people.  Just  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one." 
So.  in  1864.  spoke  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
aged  55,  to  the  Sanitary  Fair,  ancestor  of 
the  Red  Cross,  In  Baltimore.  Again,  who 
is  rash  enough  to  deny  that  he  was  right? 
He  rcas  right  then,  and  he  is  right  today. 
Indeed,  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  neither  in 
1838,  nor  in  1864,  was  he  half  as  right  as  he 
Is  in  1970.  I  would  say  it,  except  that  I  know 
that  rightness  Is  not  something  that  can  be 
measured  with  a  foot-rule. 

Each  of  those  declarations  is  a  plain  state- 
ment of  truth.  Yet  take  them  together  and 
you  have  a  statement,  not  of  fact,  but  of 
the  most  baffling  problem  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  called  on  to  solve,  namely,  the 
reconciliation  of  reverence  for  law  with  love 
of  liberty. 

We  still  need  a  good  definition  of  liberty, 
but  we  also  need  a  good  definition  of  rev- 
erence, specifically  reverence  for  law.  There 
is  no  lack  of  definitions  of  both,  but  most  of 
them  are  partly  and  some  of  them  blatantly 
false.  For  Instance,  Simon  Legree,  the  Infa- 
mous overseer  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  de- 
fined reverence  for  law  as  reverence  for  the 
blacksnake  whip  with  which  he  lashed  the 
slaves  to  their  daily  tasks. 

Old  Simon  Legree  is  dead  and  gone,  thank 
God,  although  sometimes  I  think  I  see  his 
ghost  stalking  our  streets,  and  even  sneaking 
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Into  the  offices  of  high  offlclals  nd  Into  legls- 
latiTe  chambers.  But  at  least  he  la  no 
longer  a  part  of  our  professed  creed,  only  a 
relic  of  ancient  superstition,  llkfc  fear  of  black 
cats  and  of  the  evil  eye. 

Very  much  allre,  however,  aiid  visible — all 
too  visible — m  broad  daylight  4re  people  who 
are  giving  to  liberty  a  definition  as  mon- 
strous as  Legree's  definition  of  aeverence.  Dif- 
ferent people  give  them  varloui  names,  "ylp- 
pies."  "hippies."  "far  outs."  plain  "nuts,"  and 
others,  but  you  know  the  clasaj  I  mean.  I  am 
not  referring  to  mere  eccentrliity.  If  a  man 
or  woman  chooses  to  dress  in  ijantastlc  fash- 
Ion,  it  Is  no  concern  of  mine^  as  long  as  It 
does  not  Involve  Indecent  ei 
entertain  what  to  me  are 
that,  again.  Is  no  concern  of 
\intll  this  liberty  begins  to  rest 
I  have  a  right  to  object. 

If  a  man  finds  himself  alii 
clety.  he  may  have  reasons  tl 
spect.  even  ttxnigh  I  do  not  understand  them; 
but  If  be  Is  alienated  from  soato,  he  becomea 
an  offense  to  the  nostrils,  whiqh  Is  no  man's 
right.  If  a  man  disbelieves  whit  I  take  to  be 
truth,  I  may  disapprove,  but  ]|  may  not  dis- 
train him.  But  If  he  assumes  t^  forbid  me  to 
learn  what  I  wish  to  know,  or  to  believe  what 
I  choose  to  believe,  then  It  becomes  my  right 
and  my  duty  to  assist  in  throwing  him  Into 
the  ealabooae  with  what  the  Supreme  Court 
caUs  "aU  dellbeimte  speed."      I 

I  believe  tn  the  right  of  public  demonstra- 
tions of  approval  or  disapproval.  I  believe  that 
"the  right  of  the  people  pe^eably 
semble  and  petition  the  ( 
redress  of  grievances"  cann( 
abridged,  by  the  police, 
the  Oongreaa,  or  by  the 
key  word  in  that  guarantee 
Shouting  through  a  bull-b( 
able.  Obscene  or  opprobrious  language  is  not 
peaceable.  Squawk  and  squalls  and  shrieks 
Intended  not  to  refute  but  tq  drown  out  a 
speaker's  argument,  are  not  peaceable. 

In  any  public  place  acts,  l^jiguage,  even 
gestures  intended  to  provokd  a  breach  of 
the  peace  are  disorderly  conduct,  which  Is  a 
TTiifj/iVr" *"*""'.  punishable  by  fljne,  or  Impris- 
onment, or  both.  When  people  i^dertaklng  to 
suppress  other  people's  llbeiiy  are  them- 
selves suppressed,  liberty  is  bot  infringed. 
It  is  defended. 

This  U,  I  believe,  sound  thet>ry,  but  when 
it  oonMS  to  practice  we  run  Int^  that  trouble- 
some old  maxim,  "circumstances  alter  cases". 
Cool  reason  Is  just  about  thi  most  fragile 
thing  on  earth.  One  touch  of  pisslon  shatters 
It  and  often,  much  too  often.  Ithe  passion  Is 
due  not  to  anything  preseni,  but  to  re- 
membrance of  things  past  which  we  call 
prejudice.  To  adapt  an  old  adage,  when  prej- 
udice and  passion  come  in  at  Ithe  door,  Jus- 
tice flies  out  of  the  window.  There  Is  nothing 
specifically  American  about  this.  It  applies 
to  all  nations,  for  it  is  a  Law  of  iuman  nature. 

But  has  it  occurred  to  youj  that  civilisa- 
tion la  merely  an  effort  to  rep^  those  laws 
of  human  nature  that  make  f6r  anarchy?  It 
Is  a  law  of  human  nature  tp  wish  to  hit 
the  person  who  angers  you.  but  clvUlzed 
people  seldom  do  it.  A  higher  Ifiw  takes  prec- 
edence, and  It  is  not  merely  a  police  meas- 
ure, it  ia  an  effect  of  centuriM  of  civiUzed 
Uvlng. 

A  little  less  than  two  centuries  ago  this 
republic  was  founded  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  repealing  what  bad  until  then  been  re- 
garded as  a  Law  of  human  nature,  namely,  the 
proposition  that  a  herd  of  me)i  can  no  more 
govern  themselves  than  can  a  herd  of  sheep. 
The  proposition  had  been  chajlenged  before, 
but  never  with  more  than  a  momentary  suc- 
cess. We  have  managed  to  makf  our  chaJlenge 
work  tolerably  well  for  nearlj  two  hundred 
years,  which  made  Lincoln  cJll  our  nation, 
even  when  it  seemed  about  to  collapse,  "the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth" 

We  have  given  the  world  pl'oof  that  self- 
government  by  free  men  in  an  imperfect,  but 


workable  form,  can  be  maintained  for  as 
much  as  two  hundred  years.  That  proof  Is  the 
greatest  gift  that  America  has  given  or  can 
give  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  on  the  suc- 
cess of  our  experiment  all  their  hope  de- 
pends. If  we  now  permit  Internal  rivalries, 
dissensions  and  hatreds  to  defeat  that  ex- 
periment, we  shall  do  more  than  bring  ruin 
on  ourselves,  we  shall  also  defeat  the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth.  Some  sort  of  organisation 
caUed  a  nation  might  survive,  but  the  great 
republic  would  end  as  a  wreck  cast  into  the 
dust-bin  of  history. 

Anarchy  obviously  would  defeat  the  dream, 
but  a  police  state  would  defeat  it  even  more 
completely.  Any  division  of  our  people  Into 
castes  and  classes  would  defeat  It,  and  It 
matters  not  at  all  how  the  lines  were  drawn, 
whether  racially,  reUglously,  economically  or 
In  any  other  way  that  would  divide  Ameri- 
cans into  first,  second,  and  third  class  citi- 
zens. There  are  forces,  as  there  have  always 
been,  drawing  us  toward  that  catastrophe, 
and  to  resist  those  forces  Is  a  double  duty — 
one  to  our  forefathers  who  pledged  their,  and 
our,  lives,  fortunes  and  sacred  honor  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment.  The  other  Is  to 
our  sons  to  the  nth  generation,  that  we  shall 
not  destroy  their  chance  to  kindle  O^e  world's 
spark  of  hope  into  a  blaze,  lighting  it  toward 
that  day  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
of  Israel,  "nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more". 

But  to  achieve  It  we.  and  I  have  In  mind 
especially  the  rising  generation,  must  sur- 
mount this  crisis,  which  can  be  done  only 
by  the  exercise  of  both  intelligence  and  toler- 
ance. We  must  neglect  no  possible  source  of 
power,  however  fantastic  It  may  appear. 

The  hippies  and  ylppiee,  the  raving  stu- 
dents, the  black  extremists,  have  displayed 
an  energy  that,  because  it  Is  so  often  aim- 
less and  fruitless,  has  created  an  alarm  that 
threatens  to  mount  Into  panic.  But  I  main- 
tain that  the  situation  would  be  far  more 
alarming  IX  these  yoimg  people  had  gone  to 
the  other  extreme  by  sinking  Into  dull 
apathy.  Senseless  activity  is  dangerous,  but 
not  as  dangerous  as  no  activity  at  all.  Are 
we  of  the  older  generation  so  morally  blind, 
so  splrltiially  dull,  that  we  think  there  Is  no 
Injustice,  no  oppression,  no  stupidity  in  our 
world?  Are  we  grown  so  slothful  that  we 
think  Injustice  ahould  not  provoke  wrath, 
that  oppression  should  not  be  i*eslsted,  that 
stupidity  should  not  be  lashed  with  scorn? 
If  we  have  coma  to  that  pass,  then  the  real 
reason  for  alarm  is  not  turbulent  youth,  but 
doddering  age. 

I  do  not  believe  It.  I  beUeve  that  with  no 
more  than  average  intelligence,  no  more  than 
reasonable  tolerance,  we  can  harness  this 
energy  that  ia  now  running  wild  and  apply 
It  to  the  task  of  Uf  ting  this  nation  to  a  moral 
and  Intellectual  level  higher  than  it  has  ever 
reached  hitheito.  It  Is  probable  that  it  would 
also  increase  o\ir  wealth  and  physical  power, 
but  that  is  less  Important  than  making  our 
nation  so  valuable  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  none  would  wish  to  destroy  it,  and  that 
would  be  national  security  Indeed. 

Knowing  full  well  bow  stressful  are  the 
times,  dismayed  as  I  am  by  riots,  and  revolts, 
and  wild  threatenings.  I  am  yet  steadfast  in 
the  faith  that  we  shall  yet  find  a  clearer 
definition  of  reverence,  and  a  sharper  defini- 
tion of  liberty  than  Lincoln  knew;  and  with 
their  aid  we  shaU  give  the  world  a  larger 
pattern  of  government  than  he  drew. 

Have  I  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  we 
should  think  ourselves  capable  of  surpassing 
the  vision  of  Lincoln?  I  have.  A  dwarf  can 
see  farther  than  a  giant  If  the  dwarf  stands 
on  the  giant's  shoulders,  as  we  stand  on  Lin- 
coln's. The  final  proof  of  the  greatness  of  a 
great  man  is  that  he  llfU  succeeding  gen- 
erations to  a  level  at  which  the  range  of  their 
vision  exceeds  his  own.  If  we  can  see  no  fur- 
ther into  the  problem  of  good  government 
than  Lincoln  saw,  it  Is  because  we  have  fallen 


off  his  shoulders  and  are  groveling  on  the 
ground. 

Sometimes,  no  doubt,  we  have  done  Just 
that.  But  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  have 
always  climbed  back  to  the  height  he  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  reach.  That  is  why  I  re- 
main an  optimist,  even  In  these  times  that 
are  too  confusing  for  me  to  understand.  That 
Is  why  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  may  share 
the  feeling  of  those  two  old  heroes  of  the 
first  crisis  of  the  republic,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  John  Adams.  We,  too,  may  say,  as 
Jefferson  wrote  to  Adams.  "Laboring  always 
at  the  same  oar,  with  some  wave  ever  ahead, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  us,  and  yet  passing 
harmless  under  our  bark,  we  knew  not  how 
we  rode  through  the  storm  with  heart  and 
hand,  and  made  a  happy  port." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


WE  LOSE  A  GREAT  LEADER 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  today  that  Speaker 
of  the  House  John  McCormack  will  not 
return  at  the  end  of  this  term. 

For  more  than  40  years,  John  McCor- 
mack has  served  the  Nation  with  devo- 
tion, integrity,  and  wisdom.  First  as  a 
Representative  from  his  home  district  in 
Massachusetts  and  for  the  past  8  years 
as  Speaker  of  the  House,  he  has  been  a 
major  participant  in  some  of  the  most 
important  decisions  ever  made  by  the 
Nation. 

While  I  regret  his  decision  to  leave 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  I  know,  too,  that 
his  retirement  will  give  him  the  rest  and 
the  leisure  he  has  so  richly  earned.  With 
his  friends  in  Boston  and  at  his  summer 
home  in  Laconia,  N.H.,  I  am  certain  that 
John  McCorkack  will  find  the  ease  he 
has  forgone  for  so  many  years  in  his 
selfless  service  to  his  coimtry. 

His  leadership  will  be  missed  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Nation.  I  wish  him  the 
very  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


RICHARD  F.  CLEVELAND, 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  illnesses  that  affects 
Americans  is  the  disease  called  Potomac 
fever.  It  might  just  as  well  be  called 
Severn  fever,  Hudson  fever,  or  Sacra- 
mento fever.  It  is  a  kind  of  disease  which 
makes  people  believe  that  they  have  to 
live  lives  of  public  service  and  that  pub- 
lic service  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  holding  public  Jobs — sometimes 
elective  jobs  or  sometimes  appointive 
jobs — a  member  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, a  high  official  of  State  government, 
or  perhaps  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  mayor  of  a  large  city. 

For  some  reason,  we  seem  to  think  that 
public  service  is  the  same  thing  as  public 
employment.  But  happily,  this  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  imagination.  Tills  is  a  disease 
which  really  does  not  have  to  exist  be- 
cause many  Americans — in  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  Americans — make 
enormous  contributions  to  America  with- 
out ever  having  received  a  dollar  in  pub- 
lic pay  and  without  ever  having  served  a 
day  as  an  official  of  government.  One 
American  who  illustrates  this  point  Is  a 
Marylander  named  Richard  Cleveland. 

Richard  Cleveland  has  spent  a  lifetime 
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of  public  service,  but  he  has  done  it  as  a 
private  individual.  He  has  been  a  trustee 
of  several  educational  Institutions,  and 
his  own  broad  experience  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  newspaperman  has  contributed  to 
the  institutions  that  he  served.  He  has 
exerted  leadership  in  the  Maryland  com- 
^  munity  through  being  willing  to  take  on 
the  thankless  jobs  that  are  involved  in 
defending  the  defenseless  and  in  raising 
fimds  for  public  purposes  such  as  the 
Community  Chest.  He  has  generated  in 
others  a  spirit  of  public  interest  and  of 
public  assistance  because  of  his  leader- 
ship in  this  work.  He  has,  as  a  private 
citizen,  been  active  in  the  political 
spheres  of  Maryland  life. 

He  grew  up  with  a  Democratic  Party 
heritage,  but  he  has  exercised  the  high- 
est duties  of  citizenship  by  choosing 
carefully  the  candidates  that  he  would 
support.  One  of  the  early  candidates  for 
whom  he  campaigned  was  Maryland's 
Gov.  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  a  contender  for 
the  1932  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nation. Later  he  viewed  the  needs  of  the 
country  as  he  saw  them  and  gave  his 
total  support  for  the  presidential  candi- 
dacy of  Republican  Wendell  WiUkie. 
Throughout  his  life  he  has  made  these 
decisions  as  a  citizen,  and  he  has  led 
others  to  make  the  same  hard  choice  be- 
tween what  was,  perhaps,  the  easy,  con- 
venient, or  even  comfortable  way  and 
the  hard  personal  decision  which  was 
dictated  by  the  requirements  of  the 
times. 

We  are  grateful  to  Richard  Cleveland 
for  a  lifetime  of  public  service,  for  serv- 
ice as  a  lawyer,  and  as  an  advocate  of 
justice  for  all  our  people.  Richard 
Cleveland  is  a  leading  citizen  because  he 
has  been  a  leader  of  citizens,  and  we  are 
all  grateful.  But  in  citing  his  example,  I 
think  we  ought  to  express  gratitude  to  all 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  through 
quiet  lives  of  public  service  are  the  real 
leaders  of  this  country, 

A  testimonial  dirmer  was  held  in  Balti- 
more last  night  to  honor  Richard  Cleve- 
land and  to  mark  his  retirement  from  the 
active  practice  of  law.  During  the  eve- 
ning, John  H.  Finley,  Jr.,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, spoke  in  appreciation  of  their 
lifetime  friendships.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  John  H.  Findlet,  Jb. 
Richard  my  dear  friend;  Babs;  assorted 
Clevelands;  Richard's  many  friends  and  fel- 
low admirers:  What  a  pleasure,  but  what  a 
daunting  pleasure,  to  be  and,  as  friend,  to 
belong  here  but  not  as  Baltlmorean — like  the 
old  Cape  Codder  whose  obituary  said, 
"Though  not  a  native,  he  was  brought  here 
In  his  mother's  arms."  Indeed  I  was  brought 
in  Just  that  way  to  feeling  for  Richard  and 
cannot  imagine  my  life  without  his  clear  fig- 
ure slightly  ahead  along  the  road.  When  we 
were  at  school  his  brother  Francis  once  said: 
"We'll  go  to  New  Hampshire  and  find  our 
souls  hanging  in  the  closet  a  little  stiff  be- 
side our  khaki  trousers."  What  ladles  do  with 
their  souls  In  off-seasons  Is,  like  most  other 
things  about  them,  somewhat  unclear.  They 
are  presumably  less  careless  about  private 
belongings.  But  as  for  me  and  for  most  men, 
I  imagine,  the  great  figures  Just  ahead  at 
school    and    college    remain    the    Indelible 


heroes.  One,  of  course,  likes  and  admires 
many  people  that  one  meets  in  middle  life, 
but  few  of  them,  so  to  speak,  fought  at  Troy 
in  the  youth  of  time  with  Achilles  and  Hec- 
tor or  sat  at  the  Round  Table  with  Sir 
Lancelot  and  Sir  Oawain. 

Mr.  Cleveland  died  when  I  was  four,  but 
I  took  for  granted  the  photographs  of  Rich- 
ard with  his  father,  with  gun  or  dog  or  fish- 
ingrod  or  in  a  boat  or  Just  man  and  boy  to- 
gether— happiest  companions,  as  their  un- 
conscious ease  and  simple  attitude  of  trust 
made  clear.  One  never  thought  to  wonder 
what  it  was  like  to  be  cast  from  earliest 
youth  in  the  role  of  heir  apparent,  so  fully 
did  he  fit  it  and  always  has.  Exeter  and 
Princeton  yearbooks  (how  well  one  knew 
such  books  from  times  Just  ahead,  though 
not  from  times  after,  when  the  glory  had 
departed  from  the  earth)  showed  him  as 
handsome  athlete  and  chief  figure.  One  heard 
distantly  of  his  famous  assault  on  the- 
Princeton  club-system  (which  nowadays  girls 
carry  forward  with  wily  lightness  at  Pnncess- 
ton);  when  he  was  a  Marine  in  the  First 
War.  my  sister  would  bleach  his  khakis  to 
the  impeccable  shade;  in  Law  School  he 
would  find  time  to  cheer  a  somewhat  lost 
Harvard  freshman;  in  the  early  days  of  radio 
we  listened  over  crackling  ear-phones  to  his 
speech  in  the  Democratic  Convention  sec- 
onding Ooverncx'  Ritchie. 

But  I  remember  most  feelingly  pre-dawn 
fishing  expeditions  in  an  old  car  (it  might 
have  been  a  Maxwell),  he  driving,  with  our 
worms  and  sneakers — we  were  Innocent  of 
files  and  waders  In  those  untaught  days.  O 
green  of  youth.  My  point  Is  how  sparkling 
the  green  was  with  Richard  as  example,  and 
how  Inviting  the  world  In  which,  though 
few  would  be  or  his  stature,  one  wanted  to 
come  as  near  as  possible. 

American  society  is  shaped  like  a  lobster- 
pot:  a  man  can  go  forward  but  at  the  apex 
finds  it  hard  to  know  where  to  go.  One  need 
hardly  recall  Mr.  Cleveland's  astonishing 
rise;  how  in  his  thoroughly  unpolitical  mid- 
dle life  he  was  persuaded  to  run  for  Sheriff 
of  Buffalo  in  the  clean-up  campaign  of  a 
friend  as  Mayor;  how  the  friend  died  and  he 
succeeded  to  the  Mayoralty;  how  while  Mayor 
he  was  elected  Governor;  and  while  Governor 
was  elected  President — from  Sheriff  to  Presi- 
dent In  about  six  years.  But  what  must  have 
remained  for  him  a  standing  surprise  became 
the  received  fact,  and  Richard  was  bom  on  an 
elevation  that  his  father  in  youth  never 
dreamed  of. 

What  the  world  gives,  the  ancient  Stoics 
said,  is  not  In  our  control;  we  control  only 
the  use  of  our  thoughts.  In  prospect  of  this 
evening,  I  have  kept  seeing  Richard's  In- 
comptirably  beautiful  mother — a  presiding 
goddess  of  our  earlier  years — weeding  her 
garden.  It  is  not  now — no  garden  easily  could 
be — what  she  kept  making  it;  the  weeds  creep 
back.  But  her  parents  and  Mr.  Cleveland's 
parents  clearly  believed  that  weeds — I  mean 
actually  and  figuratively — do  not  belong  in 
gardens,  and  from  his  parents  Richard  In 
turn  has  so  believed.  If  he  had  been  bom  un- 
known like  his  father,  he  might  have  had 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  President  than 
he  in  fact  has  had.  The  world  Is  not  ours  to 
control;  it  Is  keeping  the  weeds  out  that  is 
ours.  Not  that  the  world  Is  largely  weeds — 
though  a  certain  voice  from  Maryland  seems 
to  discover  a  good  many — but  that  the  weeds 
that  in  youth  our  parents  by  word  or  ex- 
ample bade  us  discard  set  the  standards  of 
our  lives. 

At  the  best,  like  Richard  and  his  father 
and  his  parson  grandfather  for  whom  he  Is 
named,  a  man  Is  quite  simply  who  be  Is. 
Either,  like  bis  grandfather,  he  becomes 
president  of  his  obscure  flock,  or,  like  his 
father.  President  of  the  United  States;  or, 
like  Richard,  president  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  of  us  here  and  of  a  far  greater 
circle  outward. 

These  poor  words,  old  friend,  are  a  little 
circular,  like  the  small-town  telephone  cen- 


tral in  the  old  days  who  kept  being  called  by 
a  man  for  the  right  time.  Finally  she  asked 
"Why  do  you  keep  wanting  to  know  the  right 
time?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I'm  the  man  who 
blows  the  noon  whistle  and  it  has  to  be  on 
time."  "It  is,"  she  said,  "I  always  set  my  clock 
by  the  noon  whistle."  But  life  is  pretty  cir- 
cular after  all.  What  can  one  live  by  but  the 
beauty  of  nature,  the  example  of  extraordi- 
nary people,  and  one's  fond  and  grateful  ad- 
miration for  them — who  in  their  turn  felt 
all  this  for  the  beautiful  world  that  they 
knew  and  for  admirable  people  before  them? 
I  omit  all  that  you  have  been  in  Baltimore, 
but  everyone  here  knows  that.  Thank  you, 
dear  Richard,  for  having  been  for  me  the 
bright  star  ahead  that  your  father  was  for 
my  father,  though  in  later  years.  I  have  been 
the  luckier  because  the  light  has  lasted  me 
all  my  life. 


THE  LUDICROUS  MR.  KY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
flamboyant  and  bellicose  Vice  President 
of  South  Vietnam,  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
has  been  very  active  in  the  past  several 
days.  At  a  press  conference  yesterday, 
Ky: 

Ridiculed  the  President  of  the  United 
States; 

Declared,  in  effect,  that  Vietnamiza- 
tion  was  a  complete  and  total  success; 
and 

Envisioned  the  formation  of  an  Asian 
anti-Communist  front  consisting  of 
Vietnam. 

Today,  at  the  National  Defense  Col- 
lege in  South  .Vietnam,  Ky  said  South 
Vietnamese  troops  will  stay  in  Cambodia 
"as  long  as  the  Communists  fight  there." 

President  Nixon  stated  in  his  May  9 
press  conference : 

I  would  expect  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  come  out  of  Cambodia  ap- 
proximately at  the  same  time  that  we  do 
because  when  we  come  out,  our  logistical 
support  and  air  support  wlU  also  come  out 
with  them. 

This  was  "a  silly  argument  of  silly 
people, "  according  to  General  Ky  yester- 
day. 

Further,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
Robert  G.  Kaiser,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Ky  asserted  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  have  the  capability  to  fight 
in  Cambodia  and  in  Vietnam  simulta- 
neously. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  can  do  that 
by  themselves,  then  we  must  deduce  that 
Vietnamization  already  is  a  success.  Then 
why  should  we  not  Immediately  set  a 
rapid  and  accelerated  timetable  for  with- 
drawal? 

And  now  Ky  speaks,  in  effect,  of  Viet- 
namizing  Cambodia,  as  well,  despite  ap- 
parent growing  resistance  to  such  a  move 
from  the  Cambodian  Government. 

What  are  South  Vietnamese  troops 
fighting  for  in  Cambodia?  The  survival 
of  an  anti-Communist  regime,  said  Ky. 
"The  Cambodian  operation  offers  us  an 
opportunity  to  form  an  anti-Communist 
front  consisting  of  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam,"  he  said  at  his 
press  conference. 

Are  we  now  going  to  be  asked  to  foot 
the  bill  while  the  South  Vietnamese 
attempt  to  do  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
what  they  have  failed  to  do  in  their  own 
country?  Has  Ky  sold  this  idea  to  the 
visionaries  planning  U.S.  foreign  policy? 
God  help  us  if  he  has. 
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If  men  were  not  fighting  ind  dying.  If 
the  United  States  were  not  being  torn 
apart  Internally,  Ky  would 
than  a  ludicrous  figure  fropn  a  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  opera.  But  m^  are  dying, 
and  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  U  nlted  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kaiser's  dispa  tch  contain- 
ing General  Ky's  statements  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoed.  I  also  ask  unainimous  con- 
sent that  a  UPI  dispatch  |rom  Saigon 
dated  May  21  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
They  reflect  better  than  any  speech  could 
the  type  of  regime  we  have  protected  at  a 
cost  of  almost  50.000  Amtrican  dead, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  casualties,  $125 
billion,  and  untold  domestic  divlsiveness. 

There  being  no  objecLion,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kt  RmicuLKS  Joint  Pullout  Talk  as  Siixt 
( By  Robert  O.  Kmlse  r ) 

Saigon. — Vice  President  Ngiiyen  Cao  Ky 
this  morning  ridiculed  tbe  noUon  that  South 
Vietnamese  troops  would  withdraw  from 
Cambodia  when  American  force  i  do  as  "a  silly 
argument  of  silly  people." 

Ky  declared  that  "we  will  not  let  anybody 
tie  our  hands"  to  prevent  contu  lued  prosecu- 
tlcn  by  South  Vietnam  of  the  war  In  Cam- 
bodia. Ha  said  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
bad  the  capabilities  to  fight  3n  the  Cam- 
bodian front  and  In  Vietnam  sli  nultaneoualy. 

Ky's  remarks,  delivered  at  graduation 
ceremonies  of  the  Vietnamese!  War  College 
in  Saigon,  were  the  toughest  y^t  heard  from 
a  senior  Vietnamese  official  on  the  increas- 
ingly sensitive  subject  of  Sou^  Vietnamese 
operations  in  Cambodia  after  .^ne  30. 

It  appears  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
emment  is  determined  to  oontlhue  those  op- 
erations after  President  NLzon't  deadline  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  trAopa  from  the 
Cambodian  front.  I 

NIZOH'S  BTATnCZNt 

[When  President  Nlzon  anniiunced  Hay  9 
that  "all  Americans  of  aU  klijds.  including 
advisers,  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the 
end  of  June."  he  was  asked  \  whether  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  abldei  by  the  same 
deadline.  He  answered:  "No.  tjiey  do  not.  I 
would  expect  that  the  Sout^  Vietnamese 
would  come  out  approximately  at  the  same 
time  that  we  do  because  when  we  come  out, 
our  logistical  support  and  air  support  will 
also  oome  out  with  them." 

[Last  Saturday,  White  Hou4e  officials  In 
Key  BUcayne  said  they  had  eviery  reason  to 
believe  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
withdraw  from  Cambodia  on  Approximately 
the  same  timetable  as  V3.  fortes.) 

Such  determination  to  flout  the  wishes  of 
the  TTnlted  States  has  been  see^  here  before, 
but  this  time  It  appears  to  beimore  serloua 
than  previously. 

ui3iu»a  orrBtwpr^ 

Ky  said  this  morning  that  !the  ofrensive 
agaliist  Vletoong  sanctuaries  |n  Cambodia 
would  be  dedalTe  In  the  war.  With  the  sanc- 
tuaries destroyed,  he  said,  the  Communists 
wlU  have  Just  two  choices:  Thfy  can  return 
to  underground  guerrilla  tactl^  which  will 
mean  that  the  war  wlU  fade  tway,  cr  they 
can  engage  In  serious  negotlatiotis. 

Ky  saw  other  benefits  from  the  new  offen- 
sive: "The  Cambodian  operation  offers  ua 
an  opportunity  to  form  an  antt-Commimlat 
front  consisting  of  Cambodia,  'malland.  Ijwm 
and  South  Vietnam.  Its  formation  would 
guarantee  the  security  of  all  -'  " — "- — ' 
Asia,"  he  said. 

Whether  Prealdent  Tmeu  wduld  use  such 
harsh  language  m  Ky's  "wBOj  p4opIe"  remark 
In  this  ccBMKt  !■  doobCfuL  B^  tbe  Thleu- 
Ky  rvlaMonahlp  seaMtlinss  rksembles  the 
Nixon-Agnew  reUtlonab;^}:   tb»  Tlce  preal' 


dent  here,  as  In  the  United  States  often  does 
the  Prwldent's  tough  talking,  though  Thleu's 
language  on  the  issue  has  been  more  re- 
strained, he  has  also  said  there  is  "no  dead- 
line" for  his  forces  In  Cambodia. 

[Wednesday,  Lt.  Gen.  Do  Cao  Trl,  com- 
mander of  South  Vietnamese  troops  operat- 
ing east  of  the  Mekong  River  In  Cambodia 
was  asked  about  reports  from  Washington 
that  a  South  Vietnamese  withdrawal  would 
be  linked  with  the  U.S.  pullout,  according  to 
news  dispatches. 

["I  have  not  heard  that  from  the  Viet- 
namese side."  he  said,  adding  that  the  Saigon 
troops  "are  not  under  any  restrictions,  like 
U.S.  forces,  unless  President  Thleu  orders  us 
back  to  our  territory. •' 

[Asked  how  long  South  Vietnamese  troops 
might  remain  in  Cambodia,  Trl  replied: 
"That  depends  on  the  enemy.  Our  objectives 
are  purely  tactical.  We  have  gone  only  where 
the  enemy  had  bases,  unless  he  tried  to  evade 
us.  Then  we  pursued  hlm."| 

Saigon. — Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
said  today  South  Vietnamese  troops  will 
stay  in  Cambodia  "As  long  as  the  Commu- 
nists fight  there." 

Ky  told  a  graduating  class  at  the  National 
Defense  College  the  removal  of  American 
troops  as  promised  by  President  Nixon  would 
not  aflfect  the  South  Vietnamese  intention  to 
continue  operations  in  Cambodia. 

"You  will  see  the  presence  of  ovjr  troops 
as  long  as  the  Communists  fight  there,"  he 
said.  "As  long  as  it  is  necessary  tot  us  to 
maintain  our  entity,  we  will  continue  to 
maintain  the  presence  of  oxir  troops." 


A  CHANCE  FOR  CHANGE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
most  crucial  Juncture  In  our  history,  all 
Americans  must  seriously  reflect  on  what 
they  might  do  personally  to  aid  the  cause 
of  peace.  Clearly  it  Is  not  enough  to  sit 
and  decry  the  events  which  have  brought 
us  to  this  fateful  period.  Nor  will  it  suf- 
fice to  refuse  to  listen  to  those  with 
whom  we  disagree.  Rather,  It  Is  incum- 
bent on  OS  all  to  search  out  positive  ways 
by  which  we  can  aid  in  the  effort  to  end 
the  present  divlsiveness  which  pits  par- 
ent against  child,  black  against  white, 
worker  against  protester,  and  ultimately, 
I  fear,  the  people  against  their  leaders. 

All  this  conflict,  all  this  division,  can 
be  traced  In  logical  fashion  to  our  night- 
marish involvement  in  the  afTairs  of  In- 
dochina. If  our  wounds  are  to  be  boimd 
up.  it  Is  incumbent  on  the  Senate  to  act 
In  the  most  purposeful  manner. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  debate  which 
very  well  could  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  Congress  and  the  Eitecutive 
fCHT  years  to  come.  More  important,  how- 
ever, our  discussion  holds  out  the  con- 
siderable hope  to  the  people  of  this  land 
that  they  are  not  now  powerless  to  influ- 
ence the  course  of  our  foreign  involve- 
ments. In  short,  the  Members  of  this 
body,  acting  on  behalf  of  our  profoundly 
troubled  constituencies,  have  It  within 
our  power  to  Influence  dramatically  the 
course  of  events  in  Indochina.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  we  will  seize  this  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  substan- 
tial change  can  still  be  worked  within, 
rather  than  without,  our  political  system. 

A  column  written  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Lewis  for  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
sets  out  most  Incisively  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  predominant  mood  in  our  country. 
It  highlights  in  unique  fashion  the  im- 
portance of  the  amendment  which  we  are 
now  considering.  I  ask  unanimous  ecm- 


sent  that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pride,  Prejudice  and  Persuasion 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  May  15. — ^In  one  of  the  great  Su- 
preme Court  opinions  on  freedom  of  speech, 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels  wrote  that  those  who 
won  America's  Independence  thought  "the 
deliberative  forces  should  prevail  over  the 
arbitrary"  In  society.  They  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  what  they  thought  would  be 
"the  path  of  safety"  for  the  Republic:  "The 
opportunity  to  discuss  freely  supposed  griev- 
ances and  proposed  remedies."  They  believed 
In  "the  power  of  reason  as  applied  through 
public  discussion." 

But  the  democratic  theory  of  free  speech 
as  a  corrective  for  official  error  and  a  safety 
valve  for  public  resentment  cannot  work 
when  people  get  the  idea  that  no  one  is 
listening.  And  that  feeling.  If  one  can  Judge 
from  a  distance,  Is  a  dangerous  element  now 
in  American  opinion. 

LETTEXS    nOM    ROME 

A  law  student  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania writes  to  a  friend  abroad  that  he 
should  be  able  to  think  rationally  about  Gov- 
ernment poUcy  and  express  reasoned  criti- 
cism. But  "I  have  lost  this  ability — I  can  only 
scream  at  the  exceaees  and  mo*n  at  the 
hypocrisy.  If  you  can  offer  me  any  reason  not 
to  give  up  this  Government  for  lost.  I  Im- 
plore you  to  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Or,  from  a  woman  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.: 
"What  should  people  do  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  the  American  heritage  of  reform 
and  checks  on  arbitrary  power?  Most  such 
Americans  detest  violence,  but  also  detest 
silence  and  inaction.  All  protests  against 
arbitrary  power  have  proved  Ineffectual." 

And  from  a  man  in  Allentown,  Pa. :  "I  am 
sitting  around  watching  my  wonderful  coun- 
try be  torn  apart  and  feeling  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  it." 

THX    OESPASUNO    NOTE 

Powerles&ness.  That  miist  be  a  widespread 
feeling.  Certainly  it  Is  a  consistent  despair- 
ing note  among  Americans  who  come  to 
Europe  these  days  an(l  try  to  explain  to  their 
English  or  French  or  German  friends  what 
has  gone  wrong. 

For  on  the  face  of  tlxlnga  Americana  might 
weU  believe  that  nothing  they  say  can  aSect 
the  coiirse  of  policy  In  the  most  ill-conceived, 
disastrous  foreign  adventure  in  our  history. 
No  election,  no  protest,  no  reasoned  argu- 
ment, no  lesson  from  experience  seems  to 
alter  the  central  fact  of  American  policy  In 
the  Indochlnese  war.  That  is  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Thleu-Ky  Government  in  Saigon. 

President  Nixon  may  go  down  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  the  early  morning  and 
soliloquize  to  a  group  of  students  about  col- 
lege life.  He  may  redefine  the  limits  of  his 
Cambodian  tnvasloa  to  make  it  seem  more 
acceptable  to  American  opinion. 

But  a  week  later  the  South  Vietnamese 
generals  are  talking  about  indefinite  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia.  The  same  men  who  have 
drawn  us  into  an  endless  war  on  thetr  be- 
half— men  whose  power  rests  entirely  on 
American  money  and  American  blood — now 
confidently  assume  that  we  wUl  support  them 
in  a  new  theater.  It  Is  in  that  light  that 
the  issue  now  before  the  Senate,  the  pro- 
posed mild  restriction  on  American  war- 
making  in  Cambodia,  has  to  be  seen. 

The  significance  of  th«  Senate  propoaal 
does  not  Ue  so  mucb  in  the  oonstltutlonAl 
question  of  the  Prealdoit's  power,  which  it 
cannot  reaolv*.  It  Ilea,  rather.  In  offering 
critics  of  th*  war  wcKom  bop*  of  dMUigv 
through  the  poUtlcal  prooesa.  For  there 
would  at  least  be  hope;  th«  President  coiild 
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not  altogether  Ignore  the  feelings  reflected 
in  a  Senate  vote. 

What  the  Senate  can  do,  then.  Is  to  show 
that  the  system  is  still  open  to  persuasion. 
It  can  prove  wrong  those  who  say  that  \io- 
lence  and  revolution  are  the  only  answers. 
It  can  renew  confidence  in  the  power  of 
reason.  Or,  to  put  it  more  modestly  and 
more  accurately,  it  can  begin  to  do  those 
things. 

The  picture  of  the  United  States  as  a 
country  where  minds  are  almost  closed  to 
persuasion  is  not  one  held  only  by  frus- 
trated American  critics  of  the  war.  A  sense 
that  the  political  process  is  not  working 
underlies  the  deep  fear  for  America  now  felt, 
for  example,  by  many  leading  British  poli- 
ticians. 

"We  depend  so  much  on  the  United 
States,"  one  man  said  the  other  day.  "Not 
only  in  economic  and  defense  but  so  much 
more  broadly,  in  politics.  We  need  your 
leadership.  And  now  the  basis  of  that  leader- 
ship, the  whole  relationship  between  your 
Government  and  your  people,  seems  to  be 
falling  apart.  There  is  a  dialogue  of  the  des- 
perate and  the  deaf." 

TO    RENEW    CONFIDENCE 

The  comment  came  not  from  the  trendy 
left  but  from  one  of  the  most  solid  figures 
in  British  political  life.  That  is  not  surpris- 
ing, for  he  and  others  like  him  care  about 
the  United  States,  Indeed  love  it.  They  are 
afraid  when  they  see  the  politics  reduced  to 
mutual  invective,  hate  and  violence. 

The  democratic  process  is  not  dead  in  the 
United  States — far  from  it,  as  the  reaction  to 
the  Cambodian  invasion  showed.  But  frus- 
tration has  put  it  under  terrible  strain.  By 
Insisting  now  on  a  voice  in  policy,  the  Senate 
can  begin  to  ease  the  frustration  and  re- 
new confidence  Inside  and  outside  the  coun- 
try. 


CONGRESSIONAL    POLITICS    LEADS 
TO  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
winter  Republican  Senators  took  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  day  after  day  in  an 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  chopping, 
hacking,  slashing  giveaways  rushed 
through  Congress  during  the  course  of 
the  tax  debate. 

We  were  unsuccessful. 

Congress  finally  enacted  a  tax  package 
which  guaranteed  that  President  Nixon's 
promised  budget  surplus  would  be  wiped 
out,  and  another  deficit  presented  to  the 
Nation  in  its  place. 

On  May  19.  President  Nixon  took  note 
of  the  results  of  last  year's  tax  debacle. 
He  said  in  perfect  truth  and  candor: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  deficit  now 
projected  for  fiscal  1971  would  have  been 
more  than  covered  by  the  amount  of  revenues 
the  Congress  chose  to  eliminate  from  my  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969. 

But  the  majority  of  Congress  chose  to 
do  otherwise.  The  result  is  that  we  now 
face  a  deficit  of  $1.3  billion  Instead  of  a 
surplus  of  $1.3  billion. 

This  morning,  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  took  note  of  the  deficit, 
its  true  causes,  and  on  whom  the  respon- 
sibility must  fall. 

They  lay  the  blame  not  upon  President 
Nixon,  but  squarely  on  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "A  Tax- 
Cutting  Spree  Ends  in  Red  Ink,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  Tax-Cutting  Spree  Ends  in  Red  Ink 
The  red  ink  which  Budget  Director  Mayo 
has  finally  acknowledged  to  be  showing  at 
the  Treasury  for  fiscal  1970  and  1971.  and 
possible  1972,  is  directly  attributed  to  re- 
duced revenues  from  corporations  and  a  $3 
billion  Increase  in  expenditures.  Higher  gov- 
ernment pay  and  interest  costs  and  bulges 
in  welfare  payments,  farm  svipports  and  un- 
employment benefits  turned  a  paper-thin 
budgetary  surplus  into  a  small  deficit.  But 
the  baste  cause  of  the  embarrassing  predica- 
ment in  which  the  government  now  finds  It- 
self was  the  tax-cutting  spree  in  which  Con- 
gress Indulged  last  December. 

At  the  time  the  tax  plums  handed  out  to 
sweeten  an  essential  tax-reform  measure 
were  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  ad- 
ministration could  still  balance  its  budget. 
In  a  government  as  big  and  as  complex  as 
ours,  however,  some  allowance  must  always 
be  made  for  unexpected  outlays.  By  shaving 
the  prospective  surplus  down  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Congress  threw  prudence  to 
the  winds.  There  are  many  Indications  that 
other  unforeseen  expenditures  will  be  added 
before  the  present  session  is  over,  and  the 
deficits  now  In  prospect  may  be  further 
increased. 

The  outlook  will  be  changed  but  little  if 
Congress  enacts  the  President's  proposed  tax 
on  lead  additives  to  gasoline.  This  measure 
designed  to  raise  »1.6  billion  is  an  anti-p611u- 
tion  tax,  not  an  anti-inflation  tax.  The  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  that  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  ask  for  tax  increases  next  January  if  gov- 
ernment spending  exceeds  the  "potential 
yield"  of  the  present  tax  system.  But  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
pass  any  new  taxes  at  that  time,  esi>eclally 
if  the  economy  is  still  coasting  along  in  low 
gear  and  unemployment  has  substantially 
Increased. 

Ordinarily  a  small  deficit  would  not  be 
meaningful  in  a  total  budget  of  nearl,  »200 
billion.  This  slippage  into  red  ink  comes,  how- 
ever, at  a  time  when  inflation  resulting  large- 
ly from  the  whopping  deficits  of  the  late  six- 
ties is  still  running  strong.  Surpluses  were 
needed  to  convince  the  country  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  at  last  put  its  house  in  order. 
When  Congress  is  unwilling  to  face  the  ne- 
cessity of  matching  its  expenditures  with 
revenue,  industry  and  labor  have  a  ready 
excuse  for  the  assumption  that  infiaUon  is 
Ineradlcably  buUt  into  our  system. 

It  would  be  futile,  of  course,  to  talk  now 
of  reversing  what  was  done  last  December 
by  way  of  tax  reductions.  The  new  law  is  on 
the  books,  and  the  country  must  go  from 
there.  But  it  is  unmistakably  clear  that  more 
revenue  is  needed  to  relieve  many  of  our 
social  problems,  even  if  the  venture  Into 
Cambodia  can  be  terminated  without  sub- 
stantial increases  in  spending  for  the  war. 
And  whatever  course  may  be  taken  to  ob- 
tain this  revenue  will  be  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  it  would  have  been  to  keep  the 
taxes  we  had  last  year,  with  adjustments  only 
in  the  Interest  of  equity. 

There  wUl  be  no  easy  "out"  for  Congress 
if  the  economy  should  be  so  slack  next  Janu- 
ary that  new  taxes  would  not  be  advisable  in 
any  circumstances.  If  a  recession  should  be 
in  full  swing  and  if  the  price-wage  spiral 
should  still  be  moving  upward,  the  country 
might  well  be  faced  with  the  drastic  ques- 
tion of  adopting  controls.  No  doubt  everyone 
hopes  that  that  problem  will  not  arise,  but 
the  risk  has  been  notably  increased  by  the 
congressional  decision  to  keep  the  Tteasury 
so  close  to  the  red  ink  bottle. 


YOUTH  AND  THE  FORGOTTEN 
PROMISE— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
GRAVEL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),   delivered  an  address  at   the 


California  Town  Hall  meeting  in  Long 
Beach  last  week.  His  subject  was  'Youth 
and  the  Forgotten  Promise." 

Since  his  topic  is  so  timely  and  the 
contents  of  his  remarks  of  such  special 
interest,  I  feel  they  should  be  shared 
more  widely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Youth  and  the  Forgotten  Promise 

(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Mike  Gravel) 
I.  introduction 

I  would  like  to  approach  my  subject  In 
three  ways:  Youth  and  the  Vietnam  war: 
Youth  and  the  Nixon  administration:  and  a 
proposal  for  youth. 

I'm  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  topic 
and  the  difficulty  in  generalizing  about  it. 
But  I  am  even  more  aware  of  the  need  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  with  youth 
and  to  heed  the  signals  that  we  are  being 
given.  My  remarks  are  not  to  youth  or  for 
youth  but  about  youth. 

We  still  look  without  seeing  and  we  listen 
without  hearing.  I  deeply  believe  that  we  in 
established  power  positions  in  government, 
in  business,  in  academics,  in  parenthood — 
miss,  at  our  peril,  the  messages  that  youth 
are  putting  forward.  Especially  since  I  be- 
lieve youth  has  something  right  and  relevant 
to  say.  Let  me  explain. 

n.    TOUTH    and    VIETNAM 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  youth  to  the  government's  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war  than  the  obvious 
(and  correct)  fact  that  it  is  their  generation 
and  not  ours  that  makes  up  most  of  the 
casualties  in  the  fighting.  At  least  three  cen- 
tral themes  recur  again  and  again. 

First,  despite  the  occasional  cases  to  the 
contrary,  the  youth  of  today  are  essentially 
peaceful  and  constructive,  socially  aware  and 
activlstic.  and  are  committed  to  making 
their  idealism  a  living,  vital  force  and  not  a 
facade. 

Appalled  by  violence,  they  do  not  thrill  to 
the  Teddy  Roosevelt  view  of  the  U.S.  in  world 
affairs.  They  see  the  wholesale  killing  of  Viet- 
namese— combatants  and  innocents  alike — 
as  purposeless  and  Insane.  They  are  drawn 
to  making  the  "live  and  let  live"  philosophy 
a  reality. 

In  short  they  have  seen  through  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  tortured  rationalizations 
for  the  Vietnam  war. 

Youth  feels  that  the  U.S.  has  no  essential 
national  interest  in  Southeast  Asia. 

At  least  not  an  Interest  worth  42.CK>0  Amer- 
icans; 106,000  South  Vietnamese;  and  630.000 
enemy  dead. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  President's  decision 
to  expand  the  war  into  Cambodia  has  brought 
a  predictably  severe  reaction  on  the  part  of 
youth,  as  dramatized  principally  on  campuses. 
The  depth  of  the  frustration  of  youth  on  this 
issue  has  been  dangerously  underestimated. 
We  must  remember  that  while  those  of  us 
who  are  inside  the  orthodox  Institutional 
power  structure  have  some  orthodox  outlets 
for  being  felt  on  this  great  issue,  the  youth 
who  are  neither  convinced  of  the  worthiness 
of  these  institutions  nor  their  capacity  for 
change  see  their  alternatives  for  venting 
their  outrage  as  very  narrow  indeed. 

Parenthetically  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  if  we  had  a  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment along  the  lines  of  say,  the  British, 
such  an  Issue  as  the  President's  recent  ac- 
tion on  Cambodia  would  be  resolved  rather 
rapidly — and  not  dragged  out  until  the  1972 
elections.  There  would  be  an  up-and-down 
vote  and  the  government  would,  be  either 
sustained  or  struck  down. 

Second,  they  are  a  new  and  different  gen- 
eration that,  unlike  some  earlier  ones,  does 
not  see  fraternity  parties  and  the  winning  of 
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Saturday  aft«rnoon  football  g  imes  as  the 
highest  value — nor  the  U.S.  role  In  the  world 
affairs  as  an  extension  of  coinp*  tltive  sports. 

They  dont  blindly  accept  the  Vgnew  Image 
of  an  America  with  a  'manifst  destiny:' 
where  "character"  is  demonstrat  Hi  by  talking 
tough  and  acting  accordingly  in  world 
affairs. 

And  where  loyalty  Is  defined  as  believing 
the  U.S.  Government  is  always  Ight  in  time 
of  war  and  patriots  are  those  wl  o  can  be  the 
most  anti-Communist. 

The  youth  of  today  want  Am  srlca  to  be  a 
decent  place  to  live  and  want  government 
policies  to  have  a  basic  decenc;  to  them.  It 
is  on  these  grounds  that  the  outh  of  the 
country  are  concerned  about  ci'  il  rights,  the 
degradation  of  the  envlronme  nt— and  the 
war. 

In  the  third  place  they  are  i  ot  willing  to 
ttillc  one  way  and  live  another.  The  younger 
generation  has  a  high  regard  for  honesty  and 
a  great  distaste  for  h>-pocrl5y  wherever 
found — in  government.  In  universities.  In 
churches,  In  parents. 

They  are  skeptical  of  the  vita  llty  of  ethics 
and  morality  because  they  see  s<  little  of  this 
around  them  In  government.  i:i  academics, 
m  business.  Youth  Is  awaro  tht  t  the  system 
has  some  great  lies  In  It.  and  they're  not 
satisfied  to  "paper  them  over  a  id  play  •  lets 
pretend." 

Even  their  music  deals  with  t  le  great  con- 
cepts of  peace,  equality,  love.  Ar  d  these  Ideas 
are  treated  not  In  the  romar  tic  sham  of 
earlier  decades,  but  In  direct  sti  alghtforward 
fashion.  They  are  more  interested  in  adding 
life  to  their  years  than  years  u    their  life. 

How  tragic  it  is  that  this  terrible  mis- 
adventure on  the  other  side  of  the  world  In 
Indochliui  so  completely  contradicts  youth's 
great  themes  of  a  peace-Ioi  ing,  decent, 
honest  America.  Clearly  the  a  vful  fraudu- 
lence  that  surrounds  our  role  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is,  for  youth,  enorm  lusly  disillu- 
sioning. 

nl.    TODTH  AND  THE  ADMINI!  TBATION 

Two  weeks  before  the  1968  presidential 
elections.  Richard  Nixon  addressed  the  Na- 
tion in  a  radio  broadcast  entuled  "Today's 
Youth:   The  Great  Generation  ' 

His  speech  focused  on  the  frllurcs  of  the 
Johnson  administration  in  its  leallngs  with 
young  America  and  proceeded  to  outline  Mr. 
NLxon's  solution— a  national  routh  policy 
designed  to  bridge  and  cloee  the  genera- 
tion gap. 

Candidate  Nixon  hit  hard  on  the  theme 
that  many  young  people  refuMd  to  identify 
themselves  with  a  society  they  :onsidered  to 
be  impersonal.  Immoral,  and  unjust. 

He  advanced  the  view  that  Government 
and  our  educational  institutions  had  failed 
to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  and  direc- 
tion that  challenged  the  idea  ism  and  en- 
thusiasm of  youth. 

He  agreed  that  many  studen  ts  were  frus- 
trated and  felt  powerless  to  Inl  uence  events 
because  the  power  structures  filled  to  heed 
their  concerns. 

However,  he  reserved  bis  stongest  criti- 
cism for  the  failure  of  the  older  generation  to 
listen  and  show  respect  for  th ;  opinions  of 
oiu  young  people. 

He  stated,  and  I  quote. 
"...  for  too  few  of  us  really  listen  to  what 
yoting  people  are  saying.  We  defend  their 
right  to  q>eak  up  and  dissent,  've  smile  self- 
righteously  at  our  own  toleraice,  and  then 
we  pay  no  attention  to  their  niessage." 

Candidate  Nixon  vilified  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration by  saying,  and  I  quote  again, 
"In  the  long  perspective  of  h  story,  one  of 
the  moat  crucial  failures  of  thd  past  admin- 
istration has  been  the  breakdotrn  in  commu- 
nications with  the  yotmger  generation." 

How  tragic,  in  view  of  hta  knowledge, 
that  candidate  Nixon  would  no  completely 
disregard  bis  own  advice  onc^  he  bad  as' 
sumed  ihe  Presidency. 
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The  promises  of  a  national  youth  policy, 
an  opening  of  communications  with  the 
young,  and  a  closing  of  the  generation  gap 
have  become  the  empty  rhetoric  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate. 

Instead  of  lowering  our  voices  and  bring- 
ing us  together,  as  he  had  promised.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  succeeded  In  gaining  the 
mistrust  of  more  and  more  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

By  his  failure  to  distinguish  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  a  vast  majority  of  young 
people  from  the  unreasonable  demands  or 
the  violent  manifestations  of  a  small  per- 
centage or  radical  elements.  President  Nixon 
has  alienated  a  majority  of  young  America — 
particularly  on  our  college  campuses. 

He  has  badly  misjudged  the  motives  of 
our  young  people.  He  has  failed  to  realize 
that  oiu-  youth's  concern  is  not  prompted 
by  a  rejection  of  the  Ideals  upon  which  this 
republic  was  founded  but  upon  a  desire  to 
see  those  ideals  fulfilled. 

I  believe  the  first  brick  In  the  wall  of 
misunderstanding  was  laid  last  fall  when 
President  Nixon  Indicated  that  he  would 
not  be  Influenced  In  his  Vietnam  policy  by 
the  voices  of  dissent. 

This  wall  of  misunderstanding  has  grown 
higher  ./1th  the  divisive  statements  of  the 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  Agnew's  continuing  attacks  on  stu- 
dent protesters  while  primarily  directed  at 
those  who  advocate  and  participate  in  vio- 
lent confrontation,  nevertheless  carried  the 
implication  that  his  criticism  applied  to  all 
students. 

At  this  point  let  me  state  that  I  abhor 
violence  as  much  as  the  President  or  the 
Vice  President.  I  do  not  condone  violent  tac- 
tics regardless  of  the  cause. 

Violence  only  begets  further  violence,  and 
becomes  counterproductive  to  the  cause  it 
seeks  to  advance.  There  is  no  redeeming 
value  In  the  Idea  that  the  only  way  to  biUld 
Is  to  destroy. 

I  do  not  condone  the  burning  of  school 
buildings  and  banks,  the  humiliation  of 
teachers,  or  the  disruption  of  campuses. 

Authority  to  protect  rights,  life  and  prop- 
erty, should  be  exercised  without  hesita- 
tion. Laws  should  be  enforced  not  only  In 
business  and  in  government  but  also  In  our 
schools. 

However,  It  is  not  enough  to  call  out  the 
police  and  the  National  Guard.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  reunite  our  citizens  and  to  de- 
ftise  an  already  Inflammatory  domestic  crisis. 

We  certainly  cannot  regain  the  confidence 
of  young  people  and  restore  their  faith  in 
the  American  system  of  govenxment  by  In- 
sulting them,  talking  down  to  them,  shut- 
ting them  out.  and  Ignoring  their  views. 

The  events  of  the  past  several  weeks  have 
dramatized  the  gulf  that  exists  between  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  young. 

The  Presldenc's  choice  of  the  word  "bums" 
In  describing  some  of  our  youth  was  received 
by  most  students  as  a  reflection  on  the  total 
student  community. 

This  was  followed  by  what  many  consid- 
ered to  be  Inappropriate  remarks  by  the 
President  on  the  occasion  of  the  deaths  of 
the  four  Kent  State  University  students. 

In  addition.  Vice  President  Agnew  indi- 
cated that  If  it  wasn't  the  war,  the  students 
would  be  demonstrating  about  something 
else. 

Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  statement  Is 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  sincerity  and  mo- 
tives of  our  young  people  and  they  resent  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  today's  young  peo- 
ple have  grown  up  in  an  "electronic  world", 
characterized  by  accelerated  technological 
development  and  the  rapid  dissemination  of 
information. 

Consequently,  our  young  people  are  more 
aware,  better  Informed,  and  more  mature 
than  generations  past. 

I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  students  will  al- 


ways be  turning  from  one  cause  to  another:  I 
would  l>e  greatly  concerned  if  they  were  not. 

I  think  young  people  deserve  credit  for  ex- 
pressing their  \lews  on  the  vital  Issues  facing 
this  Nation. 

I  am  distressed  with  the  Vice  President's 
Implication  that  America's  problems  are  not 
the  concern  of  the  young. 

Against  the  background  of  the  President's 
campaign  promises,  the  only  visible  under- 
taking of  this  administration  regarding 
young  people  Is  a  one-week  White  House 
conference  on  children  and  youth  to  be  held 
In  mid-December. 

President  Nixon  has  discarded  the  national 
youth  policy  he  proposed  as  a  candidate:  I 
only  hope  that  he  will  now  heed  the  advice  of 
his  current  youth  adviser,  Mr.  Stephen  Hess, 
who  advocated  a  national  youth  policy  In  a 
speech  delivered  on  February  5,  1970. 

Mr.  Hess  stated  at  that  time.  "It  is  clear 
to  those  of  us  who  have  begun  the  planning 
and  work  for  the  White  House  conference  on 
children  and  youth  that  there  must  be  a  na- 
tional youth  policy,  a  policy  designed  to  meet 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  young,  and 
use  their  legitimate  talents  for  the  national 
benefit." 

It  should  be  noted  that  any  action  even  if 
taken  tomorrow,  will  still  come  late  In  the 
President's  second  year  in  office. 

I  will  not  confine  my  criticism  to  this  ad- 
ministration alone  for  some  youth  have  been 
similarly  irresponsible. 

Too  often,  and  to  their  detriment,  some 
young  people  engage  in  Irresponsible  acts 
while  attempting  to  achieve  a  worthy  objec- 
tive. 

To  deny  others  the  right  to  speak  or  to  do 
violence  to  others  and  their  property  Is 
hardly  compatible  with  the  goals  they  seek. 

Youth  has  an  obligation  to  be  tolerant,  to 
listen,  and  to  examine  subjects  in  depth. 

While  young  people  demonstrated  their 
effectiveness  in  Senator  McCarthy's  cam- 
paign, their  participation  in  the  elective 
process  has  for  the  most  part  been  limited. 
The  unhappy  fact  is  that  young  people  have 
poor  voting  records. 

In  1968,  only  61'"i  of  young  people  under 
the  age  of  25  exercised  their  voting  privi- 
lege compared  with  76  Tc  of  those  in  the  45 
to  64  age  group. 

It  ts  obvious  that  young  people  have  a  lot 
of  catching  up  to  do.  I  would  urge  them  to 
become  more  active  In  politics  through  the 
use  of  their  organizational  talent. 

They  should  run  their  own  candidates  for 
office  and  most  importantly  they  should  just 
plain  get  out  and  vote. 

I  would  hopte  that  yoiuig  people  would 
continue  to  work  within  the  framework  of 
our  Institutions  and  understand  the  "revo- 
lutionary" concept  that  it  only  takes  51  ""r 
of  the  vote  to  accomplish  dramatic  and  total 
change. 

However,  our  present  dilemma  is  to  find 
ways  for  young  people  to  participate  within 
these  institutions.  And  to  find  vehicles  for 
the  expression  of  their  energies. 

There  are  over  39  million  young  people  in 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  24. 

They  represent  almost  a  fifth  of  the  total 
population. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  our  ever-increas- 
ing and  well  educated  yoimg  population 
should  be  afforded  the  chance  to  participate 
actively  in  the  solution  of  our  many  domes- 
tic problems. 

Unless  we  channel  their  energies,  commit- 
ment, and  involvement  to  the  challenges 
facing  our  nation,  we  will  continue  to  see 
their  efforts  dissipated  In  other  directions. 

In  their  impatience,  young  people  tend  to 
meastire  success  or  failure  by  whether  their 
views  are  accepted  today  rather  than  next 
month  or  next  year. 

In  talking  with  young  people,  I  find  that 
they  downgrade  their  accomplishments  and 
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fall  to  recognize  the  Impact  they  are  having 
In  America  today. 

rv.    TOtJTH    AND   A   PBOPOSAI, 

I  believe  in  young  people.  If  we  have  the 
foresight  to  let  them,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  make  enormous  contributions. 
They  already  have. 

If  It  were  not  for  their  criticism  and  pres- 
stires  we  would  not  be  where  we  are  today  in 
beginning  to  change  our  Vietnam  policy. 

No  voluminous  research  or  lengthy  studies 
are  necessary  to  arrive  at  common  sen.se  ap- 
proaches for  involving  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion in  a  whole  host  of  voluntary  and 
channelized  efforts. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  country  needs 
an  agency  for  youth  affairs.  An  agency  at 
the  highest  level  of  government. 

Certainly  there  must  be  room  within  our 
representative  type  of  government  for  one 
of  the  largest  segments  of  our  population. 

I  am.  therefore,  preparing  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  youth  affairs  agency.  In 
developing  this  measure  I  would  first  want  to 
solicit  the  views  of  young  people  as  to  the 
role  they  might  envisage  for  such  an  agency. 

My  consultation  to  date  with  youth  groups 
Indicates  that  the  proposed  youth  agency 
should  establish  communications  with  every 
sector  of  the  youth  community. 

These  consultations  with  youth  indicate  a 
similar  need  for  youth  agencies  or  youth 
advisers  within  the  government  structure  of 
each  of  our  50  states  and  possibly  in  ma;iy 
of  our  cities. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  have  an  impact  In  various  areas  of 
our  society — such  as  protecting  and  cleaning 
up  our  environment,  working  with  under- 
privileged youth,  participating  In  community 
work,  bridging  the  cultural  gap  of  our  dis- 
advantaged by  broadening  the  experiences  of 
art  and  music,  and  In  other  constructive 
undertakings  that  young  people  consider  im- 
portant. 

The  possibilities  for  the  Involvement  of 
youth  are  limitless. 

Most  Importantly,  such  a  program  would 
Insure  that  the  views  of  youth  are  heard  and 
translated  into  activities  that  provide  young 
people  with  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  a  meaningful  way  in  our  government  and 
our  society. 

Our  youth  should  be  a  part  of  the  decision- 
making process  at  every  turn  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  To  take  any  other 
stance  In  corporations,  colleges,  govern- 
ment— m  all  our  institutions — is  at  the  very 
least  shortsighted  and  at  the  very  worst 
extremely  dangerous. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  make  the  sys- 
tem resjjond,  not  Just  to  satisfy  or  appease 
our  young  people,  but  in  the  wisdom  that 
their  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  talent  will 
benefit  us  all. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN  ASIAN  NATIONS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
participant  in  the  recent  meeting  of  U.S. 
agricultural  attaches  in  Canberra,  Aus- 
tralia, which  I  was  privileged  to  attend, 
I  was  impressed  by  the  wealth  of  infor- 
mation regarding  agricultural  and  other 
developments  in  Asian  nations.  This 
meeting  proved  to  be  a  valuable  opportu- 
nity for  our  agricultural  attaches  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  this  coimtry.  The  address 
of  the  Honorable  Andrew  J.  Mair, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  International  Affairs  sums  up 
this  infonnation.  I  ask  tinanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remabks  by  Andkew  J.  Maik 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  in 
this  first  year  of  the  IQVO's— an  anniversary 
year  that  has  special  meaning  In  the  history 
of  Australia.  It  U  also  a  special  privilege  to 
bring  you  greetings  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Palmby.  He  had  hoped  to  attend  the  con- 
ference, but  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  joins 
me  In  wishing  you  the  greatest  success  In 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  American  agricul- 
ture in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  work  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Attache  is  extremely  Important,  and 
no  one  understands  this  better  than  does  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — Clifford  Hardin. 
Not  long  ago,  he  made  the  point  In  this  way : 
"Our  agricultural  atuches  have  played  a 
key  role  in  maximizing  U.S.  farm  product  ex- 
ports. They  have  helped  tremendously  in 
doubling  commercial  farm  product  sales 
abroad — which  have  contributed  a  net  of  $4 
billion  to  the  balance  of  payments  since 
1960."  The  Secretary  went  on  to  say  that: 
"More  than  ever,  we  need  attache  reporting 
to  keep  us  on  top  of  the  greatly  increased 
competition  we  are  getting  on  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  fruits,  and  other  products." 

In  the  1970's  the  attaches  will  be  called 
upon  to  meet  a  variety  of  problems  in  the 
countries  where  you  serve. 

Yovur  farm  lands  range  from  paddies  to 
dry  plains,  agricultural  techniques  from  the 
most  primitive  to  the  most  sophisticated, 
and  economics  from  developing  to  developed. 

But  with  all  their  differences,  change  is 
one  constant  common  to  each  of  the  coun- 
tries. In  my  opinion,  how  well  we  can  an- 
ticipate these  changes  and  how  well  we  pre- 
pare for  them,  and  how  quickly,  and  how 
wisely,  we  react  to  them  will  determine  the 
future  of  American  agricultural  exports — 
not  only  in  the  Par  East  and  South  Asia, 
but  all  over  the  globe. 

Japan  is  a  prime  example  of  what  change 
can  mean.  Ten  years  ago,  Japan's  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  was  (25  billion  on  a  constant 
price  basis;  last  year  it  was  $141  billion.  Per 
capita  Income  was  (1,400  in  1969,  (500  more 
than  it  was  just  four  years  ago,  and  the 
Japanese  have  reacted  as  people  everywhere 
to  rising  incomes — they  want  more  food  and 
better  food.  Japan  has  become  our  farmers' 
best  single  cash  export  market. 

Taiwan  is  another  example  of  rapid 
change.  A  captive  island  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  has  begun  to  move  almost  as 
rapidly  as  Japan,  changing  from  a  PX.  480 
outlet  to  a  commercial  market  of  good 
potential. 

Its  rate  of  economic  growth  Is  among  the 
highest  in  the  Par  East,  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion has  overtaken  and  passed  agriculture 
as  a  factor  in  Gross  National  Product,  which 
reached  (4.8  billion  last  year.  Per  capita  in- 
come has  doubled  In  10  years. 

Wheat  production  in  Taiwan  Is  declining, 
while  consumption  is  rising.  There  is  a  new 
Swine  Institute  to  improve  hog  production. 
The  Implications  for  American  wheat,  and 
soybeans,  aind  feed  grain  producers  are  ob- 
vious, but  there  are  more  as  diets  and  in- 
comes improve.  Raisins,  for  example,  are 
catching  on  in  Taiwan — and  this  is  a  coun- 
try that  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  exporters 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Similar  conditions,  but  in  an  earlier  stage, 
prevail  in  South  Korea.  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct in  1969  was  (4.5  billion,  up  almost  16 
percent  from  1968.  Per  capital  that  figures 
to  (145  compared  with  (134  a  year  earlier. 

As  industry  has  carried  that  bill  in  Ko- 
rea's economic  expansion,  there  has  been  a 
shift  to  urban  areas,  and  rising  incomes  are 
generating  growing  tmd  changing  demand 
for  food. 

I  have  mentioned  these  three  countries 
briefly  because  I  think  the  patterns  of 
growth,  of  change,  that  they  represent  will 


be  repeated  sooner  or  later  throughout  this 
vast  area  which  we  are  concerned  with  at 
this  meeting,  and  because  I  think  we  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — In  Washington 
as  well  as  in  the  field — cannot  afford  to 
mire  ourselves  In  the  dally  problems  of  this 
area  at  the  expense  of  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

When  you  look  at  the  growth  in  national 
economies  around  the  world,  you  find  a  great 
many  parallels  to  what  has  happened  and 
is  happening  in  the  United  States — in- 
creased urbanization,  Industrisdlzatlon,  and 
increased  purchasing  power  based  on  solid 
economic  growth.  There  Is  therefore,  an  op- 
portunity to  expand  over-all  world  trade 
in  farm  products,  with  advantages  to  both 
exporters  and  Importers.  This  is  otir  chal- 
lenge, as  we  work  to  expand  U.S.  exports 
and  to  lower  the  barriers  that  restrict  trade 
between  nations. 

One  evidence  of  the  growth  in  purchas- 
ing power  is  the  burgeoning  demand  for 
meat  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  demand  for  livestock  and  poultry 
products  Is  certainly  related  to  our  stand- 
ard of  good  living,  and  there  Is  evidence 
that    this   is   Increasingly   true  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  demand,  mtiny 
countries  are  expanding  their  meat  Imprarts: 
Canada,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  J£^>an, 
and  the  three  major  markets — US.,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  European  Community. 

Production  of  beef  and  veal  Is  rising  al- 
most everywhere  In  the  Free  World,  and 
world  trade  reflects  this.  In  Eastern  Europf. 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  meat  shortage, 
and  this  has  brought  some  interesting  turns 
in  the  meat  trade,  particularly  in  pork. 

But  the  point  is  that  economic  growth  lii 
other  countries  is  bringing  change  In  looa 
preferences  and  effective  demand.  The  U.S. — 
as  the  world's  most  efficient  producer  of 
grains  and  soybeans — should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  a  part  in  this  growth.  Our  ex- 
port future  in  those  commodities  depends 
on  our  success  in  meeting  this  opportunity. 

For  example,  Taiwan's  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meat  Is  more  than  double  the 
consumption  In  Japan.  And  if  Japan's  con- 
sumption per  person  could  be  raised  just  to 
the  Taiwan  level,  it  coald  mean  a  doubling 
of  Japan's  need  for  feed  grains.  Growth  po- 
tentials might  be  even  greater  in  other  Asian 
countries. 

So  it  is  apparent  that  a  wcwld  of  risln'^ 
economies  and  rising  expectations  offers  at 
least  the  long-run  potential  for  a  large  ex- 
pansion in  the  use  of  feed  grains  and  meals. 
This  Is  an  opportunity  for  U.S.  agriculture 
as  an  efficient  producer  and  exporter  of  these 
commodities. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  fine  working  relationship 
this  Administration  has  had  with  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  SUte.  Philip  A.  Trezlse. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  and 
many  others  have  provided  very  valuable 
assistance  In  working  out  our  complicated 
trade  problems.  We  have  also  had  excellent 
support  from  the  Office  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations  In  the 
White  House.  Our  relationships  have  never 
been  better. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
that  one  of  the  most  valuable  expert  tools  we 
have  had  In  this  region  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  play  Its  vital  role. 

I  am  talking  about  Public  Law  480.  It  is 
evident  that  most  price  support  commodities 
will  be  available  in  substantial  quantities 
for  concessional  use  and  there  wiU  be  con*^ 
tlnulng  need  for  food  and  fiber  in  developing 
countries.  Although  the  volume  of  P.L.  480 
activity  has  declined  sconewhat  in  recent 
years,  shipments  under  the  program  still 
represent  about  one-fifth  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products  moving  to  foreign  markets. 

A  three-year  continuation  of  the  program 
appears    quite    certain.    Legislation    which 
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would  extend  PL.  480  in  Its 
through  1973  has  cleared  the 
tural  Committee.  One  of  the 
reduction  In  shipments  under 
ing  1968  and  1968  has  been  the 
gains   in   grain    production    In 
recipient  countries.  However, 
nations  move  toward  Improv 
agricultural   systems,   they   c 
quire  outside  food  aid  for  a  n 
sons.  Technological  problems 
grain  and  preparing  It  for  si 
solved    Storage,   transportation 
butlon   systems    must    be 
populations  and  Increasing 
constant    and    Increasing    . 
supplies.   And.  there   remains 
uncertainty  of  the  weather. 

I    might    speculate    on    wha 
holds  for  P.L.  480.  It  looks  like  t 
grams  will  be  found  In  the  Asia  i 
m  South  Vietnam.  Indonesia 
and  Korea.  We  can  foresee  that 
'Green   Revolution"   will   rema|n 
uneven    and   Incomplete   and 
more  setl)acks.  such  as  In  Pak 
key  where  grain  self-sufBclenc5 
been  proclaimed  but  now  we 
P.L.  480  wheat  programs  for 
tries. 

It  also  looks  as  If  we  will  be 
Ing  expenditure  constraints,  as 
compete  with  urgent  domestic 
funds.  We  will  face  hard  choices 
of  resources,  not  for  the  lack  ol 
but  for  the  limits  of  funding. 

With  this  money  squeeze,  we 
pressure  to  obtain  the 
the  U.S.  to  the  extent  this  can 
sistent  with  PL.  480  objectives 
stress  market  development   at 
tunlty.  The  money  squeeze  al 
worldwide  policy  to  limit  oceah 
tlon  financing  to  the  dllTerentia 
U.S.  and  foreign  flag  rates.  "" 
we  still  can  foresee  a  viable  _ 
run  about  one  billion  dollars 
gram  with  a  mixture  of 
such  as  market  development, 
aid  and  good  will.  We  can  i 
lenglng  i>erlod  ahead  of  us  to 
480  tradition  and  achleven.entB 
There  Is  another  Important 
work  to  which  I  should  like 
attention — that  is  our  partlclj« 
International     intergovernmen 
tlons  In  which  the  U.S.  holds 
These  organizations  are  a 
20th  Century.   The   first    ir 
organization  in  the  field  of 
International  Institute  of 
formed  only  In  1905.  The  Food 
ture  Organization,  or  FAO. 
assets   of   the   now   defunct 
absorbed,  will  be  celebrating 
versary  in  October  of  this  year 
of  PAO,  and  a  number  of  othe  • 
mental  organizations  that 
or  another  with  agricultural 
the    major    financial 
organizations,  we  still  have  a 
learn  about  using  them 
getting  the  maximum  return 
ment  In  them.  If  we  are  to 
effectively,  it  will  be  necessa  y 
Agricultural  Attaches  to  becon^e 
informed  about  their  activities 
more   Involved  In  our  actlvltl^ 
them. 

I  have  mentioned  PAO.  and 
say  a  bit  more  about  It. 
organizations  In  which  we 
most  Important   for   a   numbi  ir 

It  Is  the  largest  and  most 
dealing  with  international  a 
ters.  It  comprises  119  member 
two  associate  members 

It   is   the   leading  organiza'  lo 
technical  assistance  to  develo^l 
In    the    agricultural    field 
the  largest  user  or  UNDP  fundi 
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Through  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
World  Bank  (International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development),  it  has  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  channeling  of  more 
funds  into  loans  for  agricultural  development 
around  the  world. 

PAO,  Jointly  with  the  UN,  sponsored  the 
World  Pood  Program,  through  which  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  food  are  now  being 
used  m  support  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

In  cooperation  with  the  UN.  It  maintains 
an  Agricultural  Division  Jointly  with  ECAPE. 
In  Bangkok,  where  the  agricultural  economic 
problems  of  the  Asia  and  Far  East  Region  are 
studied. 

In  the  commodity  field.  FAO  through  its 
Committee  on  Commodity  Problems  and  the 
various  working  parties  of  that  Committee, 
provide  the  primary  forums  for  discussion  of 
commodity  situations  and  trends  in  Interna- 
tional trade. 

And  finally.  FAO  is  the  major  source  of 
International  statistics  on  food  and  agricul- 
ture, and  Its  many  economic  and  technical 
publications  are  Important  sources  of  In- 
formation not  only  to  us  but  to  all  the  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  organization. 

We  are  concerned  with  many  other  inter- 
national organizations  as  well  but.  since  PAO 
must  be  our  chosen  Instrument  for  broad  in- 
ternational action  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
it  is  important  that  you  keep  yourselves  fully 
Informed  of  It^  activities,  and  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  countries  In  which  you  are  sta- 
tioned towards  those  activities. 

I  might  say  that  there  has  been  growing, 
within  some  members  of  FAO.  a  feeling  that 
the  developed  countries  should  substantially 
curtail  their  Inputs  to  agriculture  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  export  ambitions  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  The  United  States 
has  expressed  very  serious  reservations  about 
this  kind  of  assumption. 

Last  November,  at  the  15th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  FAO  In  Rome.  Assistant  Secretary 
Palmby  put  it  like  this: 

"Many  of  the  high-income  nations  are 
efficient  producers  of  the  food  and  fiber  that 
the  entire  world  wants  and  needs.  That  is 
true  of  several  major  commodities  produced 
In  the  United  States.  As  an  advocate  of 
liberal  trade,  the  U.S.  wants  to  export  the 
production  in  excess  of  domestic  needs  that 
Its  efficient  agriculture  has  made  possible. 
The  U.S.— and  I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  of 
other  efficient  producing  countries — could 
not  curtail  Inputs  to  efficient  sectors  of  Its 
agriculture  in  order  to  permit  other  coun- 
tries to  expand  their  output."  (The  words  of 
Secretary  Palmby.) 

Now  let  me  report  briefly  on  what  is  hap- 
pening on  farm  policy  and  programs  back  at 
the  ranch  and  then  I  will  close. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  bill  is 
the  culmination  of  many  months  of  work  on 
a  bi-partisan  basis  to  produce  legislation  that 
Is  sound,  workable,  and  passable.  In  addi- 
tion to  dairy  and  wool  provisions,  pilot  land 
retirement,  and  extension  of  P.L.  480,  the 
bin  would  put  Into  law  the  new  approach 
that  we  call  "set-aside." 

The  set-aside  would  eliminate  the  old  in- 
dividual crop-by-crop  controls,  and  would 
provide  Instead  a  single  set-aside  of  acreage 
which  a  cooperating  farmer  would  agree  to 
keep  out  of  production.  In  addition,  he  would 
maintain  his  conserving  base. 

Beyond  his  set-aside  and  his  conserving 
base,  a  farmer  would  have  a  maximum  choice 
In  growing  whatever  he  wishes  on  his  re- 
maining land.  An  exception  would  be  that  he 
could  not  use  this  program  to  expand  his 
acreage  of  crops  still  under  quota — rice, 
sugar,  peanuts,  or  tobacco. 

For  example,  a  farmer  with  a  wheat  allot- 
ment and  a  feed  grain  base  would  no  longer 
face  individual  restrictions  on  the  wheat  he 
could  grow  or  the  corn  he  could  grow.  In- 
stead, he  would  agree  to  put  Into  set-aside  a 
portion  of  his  tillable  acres  or  base,  maintain 
his    conserving    acreage,    and    beyond    that 


choose  to  grow  all  wheat,  all  corn,  all  soy- 
beans, or  all  something  else  on  his  remaining 
acreage. 

In  return  for  this  participation,  the  farmer 
would  be  eligible  for  a  commodity  loan  on  all 
of  his  production  of  these  crops  and  an  addi- 
tional Income  payment  in  a  part  of  his  crop 
related  to  his  share  of  the  national  domestic 
market,  a  portion  of  which  would  reward  him 
for  land  diversion. 

The  purposes  of  this  proposed  legislation 
can  be  summarized  under  these  three  major 
objectives: 

1.  To  make  the  most  effective  possible  use 
of  those  Treasury  funds  that  can  be  chan- 
neled into  agriculture.  To  use  these  funds  to 
strengthen  farm  Income,  stabilize  supplies, 
and  expand  markets. 

2.  To  provide  increased  opportunity  and 
flexibility  to  farmers  to  specialize  in  those 
crops  which  will  maximize  their  net  returns. 
To  enable  these  farmers  to  do  the  kind  of 
farming  they  are  best  prepared  to  do — by 
ability,  desire,  land,  equipment,  and  other 
capital. 

3.  To  expand  exports  by  making  our  com- 
modities as  competitive  as  poslsble  In  qual- 
ity, availability,  and  price. 

The  Idea  Is  that  the  loan  should  be  at  a 
level  to  permit  commodities  to  move  Into 
use — not  so  high  as  to  provide  an  umbrella 
over  world  production  as  we  have  had  It 
so  often  on  some  commodities  In  the  past. 

A«  the  bill  is  now  written,  it  would  provide 
for  a  three-year  program  with  average  prices 
received  and  payments  totaling  $2.77  a  bushel 
for  domestically  consumed  (for  food)  wheat, 
$1.35  for  corn,  for  60%  of  feed  grain  base, 
and  35  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  produced  on 
11.1  million  acres. 

The  proposed  set-aside  legislation  Is  based 
on  the  proposition  that  we  want  an  agricul- 
ture capable  of  re8j)ondlng  to  changing  mar- 
kets. The  bill  must,  of  course,  be  one  that 
Congress  will  accept,  or  all  our  effort  Is  for 
nothing.  And,  It  must  be  within  an  accept- 
able range  of  cost. 

There  are  other  issues  that  are  also  Im- 
portant to  rural  America  in  1970. 

One  is  environment.  E-Day  or  Earth  Day 
or  Environment  Day — which  was  April  22 — 
was  primarily  an  outgrowth  of  a  new  con- 
cern among  young  people.  However,  It  is  part 
of  a  general  concern  that  has  more  or  less 
exploded  In  the  past  year  or  two — a  concern 
that  the  planet  may  be  permanently  dam- 
aged or  defiled  If  we  do  not  move  quickly 
against  pollution  and  destruction  of  air, 
land,  water  and  other  resources. 

This  effort  Is  moving  on  many  fronts.  The 
resource  agencies  of  the  Department  are  in- 
volved—SCS.  ASCS,  Forest  Service,  and  oth- 
ers. Research  people  are  also  engaged  In  ef- 
forts to  assure  minimum  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment from  farm  chemicals  and  wastes — 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  adequate 
production  from  an  agriculture  that  Is  not 
tyrannized  by  insects  and  disease. 

Another  immediate  concern  is  rural  devel- 
opment. Secretary  Hardin  and  all  of  us  are 
concerned  that  opportunities  be  developed 
within  rural  America  to  give  people  a  choice 
of  where  to  live.  If  present  trends  continue, 
all  of  the  100  million  people  added  to  our 
population  In  the  next  30  years  will  wind  up 
In  the  steadily  worsening  congestion  of  ma- 
jor cities.  The  implications  of  such  an  "ant- 
hill society"  are,  to  say  the  least,  frighten- 
ing. 

These  are  some  of  the  concerns  that  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Secretary  Hardin  and 
others  in  the  Administration — as  we  look  to 
new  policies  for  rural  America  In  the  1970's. 


ENDING  THE  WAR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Roger 
Hilsman,  former  Assistant  Secretary  for 
the  Far  East,  has  written  a  most  inform- 
ative and  suggestive  article  about  Viet- 
nam for  the  New  Leader  of  April  27.  1970. 
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Mr.  Hilsman  emphasizes  the  obvious 
point  that  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policy  "represents  a  decision  to  continue 
the  war,  not  to  end  it."  Even  accepting 
the  most  optimistic  of  the  administra- 
tion's assumptions,  the  Nixon  plan  guar- 
antees 5,000  to  10,000  American  fatali- 
ties in  the  next  3  years  with  still  100,000 
to  150,000  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  still  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Hilsman  suggests  that  North 
Vietnam  wants  to  negotiate  because  it 
wants  to  remain  independent  of  Com- 
munist China.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Hilsman's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Way  Out  of  Vietnam 
(By  Roger  Hilsman) 

President  Nixon's  policy  of  "Vietnamiza- 
tion"— a  gradual  withdrawal  of  American 
troops,  concurrent  with  an  increase  In  the 
amount  and  quality  of  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam— Is  based  on  his  hope  that  Saigon  will 
be  able  to  continue  the  war  completely  alone, 
or  at  most  with  the  aid  of  U.S.  air  and  artil- 
lery forces.  The  reduction  In  American  cas- 
ualties, It  is  believed,  would  not  only  mute 
the  opposition  at  home,  but  make  It  possible 
to  wage  a  "long-haul,  low-cost"  war.  Mean- 
while the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong, 
unable  to  bear  the  continued  casualties  and 
cost  over  a  period  of  years,  would  be  forced, 
in  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  words,  either  to 
"fade  away.'  or  work  out  a  settlement  on 
Washington's  terms — presvimably  a  Korea- 
type  arrangement  that  leaves  the  South  In 
the  hands  of  a  pro-Western,  anti-Communist 
government. 

According  to  the  best  Information  in  Wash- 
ington following  the  April  20  announcement 
of  the  withdrawal  of  150,000  men  this  year, 
the  Administration  plans  to  reduce  the  troop 
level  very  little  In  1971,  to  about  250.000. 
That  will  enable  Nixon  to  withdraw  another 
60-75,000  troops  In  1972,  the  Presidential 
election  year,  and  to  announce  immediately 
before  the  election  that  he  intends  to  bring 
home  an  additional  50-75,000. 

This  is  very  shrewd  politics,  to  be  sure,  but 
It  Ignores  the  larger  consequences.  The  mon- 
etary cost  win  be  high,  somewhere  between 
$100-150  billion.  Much  more  significant, 
though.  Is  the  probable  toll  In  American 
Uvea.  For  although  Nixon's  plan  will  reduce 
U.S.  casualties,  we  can  nevertheless  expect 
6-10,000  fatalities  In  the  three-year  period. 
The  figure,  In  fact,  might  well  go  higher, 
because  in  the  final  analysis,  the  President's 
program  represents  a  decision  to  continue 
the  war,  not  to  end  It.  When  all  the  reduc- 
tions he  1b  reportedly  scheduling  have  been 
made,  there  will  still  be  between  100-160,000 
U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam.  And  this  means  that 
In  a  year  or  two,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vletcong  will  feel  compelled  to  launch 
a  major  offensive  directly  against  the 
Americans. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
very  grave  drawbacks  to  Vletnamlzatlon  But 
putting  them  aside  for  the  moment.  It  is  im- 
portant to  understand  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native: The  Communists  have  made  an  offer 
for  a  more  or  less  immediate  peace  on  terms 
that  many  foreign  affairs  specialists  find 
quite  acceptable. 

Indeed,  for  well  over  a  year  Hanoi  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  have  been 
Issuing  with  increasing  frequency  a  series  of 
"signals"  concerning  different  aspects  of  a 
possible  settlement.  Many  of  these  have  been 
sent  out  directly,  by  way  of  American  news- 
men, academics  and  others  traveling  In  neu- 
tral countries  or  Eastern  Europe.  Some  come 
through  the  embassy  officials  of  various  Com- 


munist nations  or  through  their  delegates  at 
the  United  Nations.  Finally,  they  are  con- 
tained In  public  statements  made  by  Hanoi 
and  the  NLF,  and  are  transmitted  during 
private  conversations  that  take  place  In  be- 
tween the  Paris  negotiating  sessions. 

Often  these  signals  are  couched  in  subtle- 
ties of  language  that  laymen  may  find  con- 
fusing. Take,  for  example,  the  letter  to  Nixon 
written  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Just  before  his  death 
last  September  In  the  past,  it  had  been  Com- 
munist practice  to  describe  the  "10  points" 
of  the  NLF  peace  proposal  in  such  uncom- 
promising terms  as  "the  only  possible  solu- 
tion" But  the  North  Vietnamese  President's 
letter  referred  to  them  as  simply  "a  logical 
and  reasonable  basts  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  problem."  (Italics  mine.  R.  H.|  If 
previous  experience  is  any  guide,  the  shift 
from  "the"  to  "a,"  and  from  words  like  "only 
possible  solution"  to  "basis  for  the  settle- 
ment," was  not  accidental.  Similarly,  Ho 
made  a  distinction  between  the  "population 
of  the  South"  and  the  "Vietnamese  nation"; 
seen  In  the  light  of  other  gestures,  this  sug- 
gests possible  concessions  on  at  least  the 
timetable  of  reunification.  Also  encouraging 
was  his  mention  of  the  need  for  finding  a 
"path  that  will  allow  the  United  States  to 
get  out  of  the  war  with  honor." 

At  times  the  signals  are  direct  and  clear. 
Thus  In  Paris,  the  Communists  have  rejected 
the  notion  of  an  electoral  solution  In  the 
South  in  favor  of  an  old-fashioned  political 
deal — a  negotiated  settlement  based  on  a 
coalition  government.  Although  their  propa- 
ganda continues  to  call  for  Immediate,  total 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  privately  they  have 
indicated  that  this  could  be  phased  over  two 
or  three  years,  which  would  permit  a  dignified 
departure  and  help  Insure  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  coalition  rule  In  Saigon.  In  addition, 
there  are  indications  that  Hanoi  and  the  NLF 
would  be  willing  to  postpone  reunification 
for  a  period  of  five  to  10  years,  and  that  the 
overall  settlement  could  Include  interna- 
tional agreements  guaranteeing  the  territo- 
rial Integrity  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  All  of 
these  points,  I  might  add,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  representatives  of  Communist  na- 
tions In  close  touch  with  Hanoi. 

Interestingly,  too,  the  Communist  side  once 
told  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  our  former  chief 
negotiator  in  Paris,  that  after  the  war  Is  over 
they  would  like  to  exchange  ambassadors 
with  Western  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  and  cited  their  friendly  relations  with 
the  French  In  spite  of  the  long  struggle 
against  them  for  Independence.  They  also  ex- 
pressed interest  In  the  so-called  Mekong 
Valley  Authority  proposed  by  President  John- 
son. Harrlman,  who  has  had  the  longest  con- 
tsu:t  with  the  other  side.  Is  convinced  that 
had  Johnson  accepted  the  advice  given  him 
in  the  summer  of  1968  to  heed  the  enemy's 
signals  for  a  coalition,  a  settlement  could 
have  been  arrived  at  as  early  as  that  very 
September.  He  is  equally  convinced  that  If 
Nixon  had  been  willing  to  move  to  negotia- 
tions on  the  same  basis,  peace  would  have 
been  achieved  by  the  summer  of  1969. 

What  has  not  been  explained,  though.  Is 
why  the  Communists  are  willing  to  make  a 
deal.  It  Is  very  doubtful  that  Hanoi  and  the 
Nt.r  have  decided  they  cannot  win.  While 
they  may  be  poorly  Informed  on  some  aspects 
of  American  politics  and  excessively  sus- 
picious, there  Is  reason  to  believe  they  can 
read  the  political  signs  In  the  United  States 
well  enough  to  know  that  President  Nixon 
will  find  it  impossible  to  return  to  a  policy 
of  escalation  In  Vietnam,  and  that  even 
maintaining  American  air  and  artillery 
forces  there  may  become  politically  difficult. 
In  my  own  conversations  with  them  in  neu- 
tral countries  and  Eastern  Europe,  both  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  pointed  con- 
tinually to  their  experience  with  the  French, 
and  expressed  complete  confidence  that 
Washington  would  inevitably  find  the  costs 
of  the  struggle  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
p>ossible   U.S.   Interest.   On   the   other  hand, 


they  argued,  for  their  side  no  price  would  be 
too  great :  After  all.  It  Is  their  country.  What 
impressed  me  most  was  the  absence  of  stri- 
dency, the  calm  confidence  with  which  they 
spoke.  Surely  Johnson's  backing  down  from 
the  1968  Presidential  race  and  Nixon's  policy 
of  Vletnamlzatlon  have  only  served  to 
strengthen  their  conviction  that  the  United 
States  win  sooner  or  later  withdraw. 

Neither  Is  there  cause  to  believe  the  Com- 
munist side  doubts  it  will  prevail  over  the 
Saigon  regime  once  the  United  States  de- 
parts, or  that  it  is  wrong  In  this  assess- 
ment. There  Is  currently  an  upsurge  of  op- 
timism m  Washington  about  South  Vietnam's 
ability  to  fend  for  Itself,  because  the  ""statis- 
tical Indlcat-ors"  are  more  favorable  than 
ever  before.  One  would  think  that  we  have 
been  around  this  particular  race  track  too 
many  times  to  be  fooled  again — the  last  wave 
of  confidence  based  on  this  sort  of  evidence 
came  Just  prior  to  the  1968  Tet  offensive!  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  "gains"'  Im- 
plied by  the  statistical  indicators  are  very 
fragile,  since  most  of  them  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  sim- 
ply pulling  back  or  lying  low.  The  Initial  pur- 
pose of  the  present  lull  was  to  signal  a  will- 
ingness to  negotiate,  a.  well  as  to  respond 
to  Nixon's  troop  reduction.  But  we  now 
know  that  other  Communist  countries  have 
been  advising  Hanoi  to  continue  its  relative 
inactivity  until  the  U.S.  phasedown  is  com- 
plete. In  short,  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
dramatically  reverse  the  entire  situation  by  a 
decision  to  launch  an  offensive,  or  leas  dra- 
matically by  attacking  the  pacification  effort 
itself. 

The  truly  salient  Indicators  In  Vietnam  are 
not  statistical  but  political.  And  here  the 
primary  fact  Is  that  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment does  not  command  the  support  of  even 
all  the  non-Communist  elements  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  second  Is  that  if  a  leader 
emerged  who  could -unite  and  mobilize  each 
and  every  non-Communist  faction,  the  re- 
sulting alliance  would  prove  no  better  than 
an  equal  match  for  the  Vletcong  alone,  and 
would  be  vastly  overbalanced  by  the  Vlet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese  combined.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  with  the  help  of  massive 
U.S.  aid  and  air  support,  the  Saigon  regime 
will  be  able  to  offer  resistance  longer  than 
some  of  its  more  ardent  critics  realize;  In  the 
end.  though,  it  seems  obvious  that  Thieu 
and  Ky  cannot  win.  North  Vietnam  may  have 
its  political  and  economic  troubles,  but  the 
overwhelming  evidence  suggests  that  after 
20  years  of  casualties,  it  has  both  the  man- 
power and  win  to  go  on  fighting  for  another 
20. 

So  we  are  left  with  the  question  of  mo- 
tives. Why  do  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  want  a  set- 
tlement based  on  a  coalition  government 
when  they  must  eventuaUy  win  on  the  bat- 
tlefield? Why  don't  they  simply  stick  out  the 
'"long-haul,  low-cost"  war?  The  reason,  I 
think,  Is  Communist  China.  Thus  far,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  maintained  their  In- 
dependence, even  to  the  extent  of  suffering 
some  very  concrete  punitive  measures  for  go- 
ing to  the  Paris  negotiations  against  Peking's 
advice.  And  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  Ha- 
noi Is  fiercely  determined  to  continue  to  pre- 
serve its  autonomy. 

This  attitude  toward  China  on  the  enemy's 
part  would  seem  to  explain  a  number  of 
things:  the  preference  for  negotiation  as  op- 
posed to  having  the  South  fall  into  Its  lap: 
interest  In  the  Mekong  Valley  Authority,  and 
m  friendly  relations  with  the  West;  and  the 
wilUngness  to  accept  a  phased  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  and  postpone  reunification.  A  ne- 
gotiated settlement  formally  agreed  to  by  a 
dozen-odd  signatories  would  act  as  a  potent 
deterrent  to  China,  regardless  of  whether  It 
provides  for  an  International  police  force. 
Peking  has  goals  other  than  Vietnam,  and  is 
Judicious  enough  to  understand  what  the  ef- 
fects upon  them  would  be  were  there  a  bla- 
tant violation  of  an  agreement  signed  by  a 
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number   of   world   powers.   Cordmunlst   and 
non-Communist.    Aa    for    friendly    reUtlons 
with  the  West  and  cooperation   In  the  Me 
kong  VaUey  Authority,  that  wculd  serve  as 
an  additional  warning  to  Chlni,  by  guaran- 
teeing a  Western  stake  and  presence  In  Viet 
nam.  A  phased  withdrawal  of  An  erlcan  forces 
would  further  imderscore  the  protective  na- 
ture of  the  settlement,  while  postponed  re 
unification  would  furnish  tlm«    for  healing 
wounds  and  forging  a  truly  uni^d  Vietnam 
But  if  the  North's  signals  are  Motivated  by 
a  concern  about  China,  as  I  tl 
certain    VS.    assumptions    req 
nient.  Foremost  among  these 
expressed  by  Dean  Rusk  when 
son's  Secretary  of  State,  that  1 
how  a  stalking-horse  for  Pekl 
fore  a  negotiated  settlement 
Chinese  alms.  And  second,  th< 
pear  to  be  Uttle  basis  for  Nlxans  fear  of  a 
•blood  bath"  following  the  InsUllation  of  a 
coalition  government — a  fear 
foundation  stone  of  the  Vletn 
ley  laid  down  in  the  President 
speech.   If   the  Commimlsts  d 
come  to  dominate  a  coalition  ■ 
gon.  some  indlTlduals  will 
tried   as    war   criminals — for 
like  the  secret  police  chief  wh( 
emy   suspect   in   front  of  an 
camera.  Then.  too.  in  some 
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bat  was  the 
izatlon  pol- 
November  3 
In  the  end 
^ime  in  Sal- 
oubtedly  be 
itance.  men 
shot  an  en- 
lerlcan  TV 
Ulages  where 
condlUons  are  chaotic,  there  jwUl  be  both 
Communists  and  non-Commu4ista  who  will 
take  advantage  of  the  situation*  to  settle  old 
scores.  But  if  Hanoi  and  the  iNLP  want  to 
preserve  their  Independence  of  China,  they 
will  work  toward  reconclllatloi^.  for  they  will 
need  to  develop  support  amon^  all  elements 
of  the  popuUUon.  The  Vletnalnese  Commu- 
nlsu  also  have  a  stake  in  maintaining  the 
sympathies  of  the  entire  duUlde  world, 
which  any  sort  of  blood  bath  ^ould  Jeopard- 
ize  especially  if  Western  amljassadors  were 

present  In  the  country.  So  It  se*ms  likely  that 
their  omclal  poUcy  will  be  one  pt  no  reprisals. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  thfe  expectaUons 
of  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  prime 
targets.  LAst  year.  I  asked  13  non-Commu- 
nist or  anU-Conununist  Vietnamese  profes- 
sors and  university  offlcials  wliat  they  would 
do  U  the  Paris  negotiaUons  te»«lte<l  ^  *^ 
NIf-domlnated  coalition.  Woiild  they  go  to 
France?  To  the  United  Stales?  Each  an- 
swered that  he  expected  to  r4main  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  continue  in  his  i^versity  post. 
"What  about  reprisals?"  I  s^ked  in  some 
amazement.  "Oh.  there  will  b*  some  harass- 
ment and  sessions  m  self-crtujclsm,"  was  the 
usual  reply.  "But  I  expect  to  ^o  on  teaching 
and  to  draw  my  salary."  i 

Yet    President    Nixon    continues    to   turn 
away  from  the  Paris  talks.  Apparently  be- 
cause of  two  key  Issues:    hi^  insistence  on 
free  elections,  and  the  ComnJunlst  attitude 
toward    the   Thleu-Ky    regime.    He    has   de- 
clared  that   "anything  is  nefotlable  except 
the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
determine  their  own  fate'  ;  h#  feels  this  can 
only  be  exercised  through  elections,  and  the 
United  States  has  indicated  its  willingness 
to  negotute  a  coaUtlon  elecUtn  commission. 
The  Communist  side,   beliig  deeply   mis- 
trustful of  elections,  rejects  mis  poeiUon.  In 
my  own  conversations  with  ihem.  they  ar- 
gued that  they  have  been  efieated  on  this 
very  point  before:  The  1954 'Geneva  accord 
caUed  for  an  election,  but  It  iiaa  never  held. 
"We  aU  know.'  they  added,  'how  easy  It  1* 
to   manipulate   elecUona   in  Asia,   with   the 
peasant  population  having  m>  little  school- 
ing, and  there  is  simply  no  Way  to  hold  fair 
elecUons  where  Saigon  has  troops."  In  the 
Communists'   view,   the  way   to   insure   the 
right  of  the  people  to  determine  their  own 
fate  Is  to  permit  ths  toaderv  of  aU  the  dll- 
fereat  poUttoal  factions  to  ft)rm  a  coaliUon 
government.  wUch  BOlKbt  subsequently  bs 
ratified  a»  tlM  poU*.  A  politiaal  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  they  feel,  would  meet  NUon's 


demand  more  realistically  within  an  Asian 
context. 

The  emphasis  on  all  poUUcal  factions  be- 
ing represented  leads  to  the  question  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  government.  Hanoi  and  the  NLP 
refuse  to  deal  with  the  present  Saigon  re- 
gime, arguing  that  Its  leaders  are  not  rep- 
resentaUve  of  even  the  non-Communists. 
What  makes  the  problem  so  difficult  for  the 
United  SUtes  Is  that  many  non-Communist 
South  Vietnamese  would  agree.  Moreover,  no 
matter  what  poUcy  we  ultimately  follow,  a 
break  with  Thleu  and  Ky  is  inevitable.  Since 
a  popular  South  Vietnamese  government 
would  require  more  U.S.  combat  support 
than  NLxons  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  contem- 
plates, and  would  eventually  need  more  U.S. 
troops  than  Washington  U  wUling  to  give, 
thU  point  Is  bound  to  be  reached  much 
more  rapidly  tinder  the  essentially  unrepre- 
sentative Thieu-Ky  government.  Should 
Washington  begin  negotiating  terms  for  a 
coalition  government,  the  screaming  would 
merely  start  sooner. 

But  whether  the  task  Is  fighting  or  nego- 
tiating, the  present  Saigon  regime  Is  clearly 
too  narrowly  based.  The  iniual  step  in  any 
new  U.S.  policy  must  be  to  force  Thleu  and 
Ky  to  taroaden  the  government.  Once  that 
Is  done  the  problems  of  achieving  a  coaU- 
tloQ  will  be  greaUy  eased;  the  balance  of  the 
non-CommuxUst  forces  not  now  represented 
in  Saigon  wlU  themselves  wish  to  move  in 
this  dlrecUon. 

It  does  seem  true,  though,  that  the  only 
possible  alternaUve  to  a  r»egoUated  coaU- 
tlon settlement  Is  NUon's  Vletnamlzatton 
policy.  The  costs  of  either  a  return  to  esca- 
lation or  Immediate,  unilateral  withdrawal 
are  clearly  too  great  to  be  accepted.  Even  3-3 
million  Americans  might  not  be  able  to 
achieve  a  "victory"  without  invading  North 
Vietnam  a  course  of  action  that  would 
probably  bring  about  interventltm  by  the 
Chlneee.  While  the  consequences  of  com- 
plete withdrawal  are  less  predictable,  the 
step  would  certainly  create  a  period  of  Insta- 
bility in  Asia  which  In  prudence  we  should 
try  to  avoid. 

But  the  Nixon  policy  has  too  many  se- 
rious deficiencies.  The  most  Important  crltl- 
cUm  has  already  been  made— that  It  Is  to- 
tally unrealistic  to  believe  Saigon  alone  can 
prevail  against  the  combined  strength  of 
the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 
And  since,  as  we  have  noted,  the  war  is  sure 
to  be  lengthened  by  the  President's  program, 
this  means  prolongation  of  the  tensions  here 
at  home  and  a  further  polarization  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

Extending  the  conflict's  duration  also  in- 
creases the  chances  of  events  getting  out  of 
hand  and  culminating  In.  say,  Chinese  In- 
tervention or  a  sltuaUon  where  complete 
American  withdrawal  U  politically  Impossi- 
ble. Indeed.  Vletnamlzatlon  puts  the  United 
States  directly  in  Thleu  and  Ky's  pocket;  for 
If  our  pulling  out  Is  dependent  upon  their 
government's  continued  survival,  then  we 
give  them  a  veto  over  both  the  rate  and  de- 
gree of  our  troop  reducUons.  Equally  signifi- 
cant, Nixon's  plan  overlooks  the  ImporUncs 
for  the  stability  of  Southeast  Asia  of  an 
agreement,  signed  by  aU  concerned,  stlpu- 
laUng  the  future  sUtus  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia as  well  as  Vietnam. 

This  said.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  al- 
though the  Communists  are  signaling  a  deal 
which  appears  to  be  one  we  could  Uve  with 
rather  comfortably.  In  the  actual  negotia- 
tions It  might  turn  out  that  they  have  some- 
thing in  mind  we  cannot  accept.  The  only 
hint  of  what  they  mean  when  they  speak  of 
a  ooaUtion  came  last  November  14  when  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  head  of  the  NLF's  Parts 
delegaUon,  said  in  a  pubUc  sUtement  that 
If  General  Duong  Van  Minh  emerged  as 
bead  of  a  "peace"  cabinet  In  Saigon,  "we  are 
ready  to  begin  conversations  with  him." 
Since  the  CommunlsU  have  consistently  re- 


fused to  deal  with  the  Thleu-Ky  regime, 
Mrs.  Binh's  statement  represents  a  break 
In  the  negotiating  stalemate  and  may  be 
a  sign  that  the  NLF  would  go  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cept a  coalition  headed  by  "Big'  Mlnh. 

If  so,  this  would  be  very  encouraging.  For 
despite  Mlnhs  declared  willingness  to  meet 
with  the  Communists,  he  is  certainly  neither 
pro-Communist  nor  a  dove.  On  the  contrary 
he  Is  the  South  Vietnamese  Army's  senior 
and  most  popular  ofBcer,  who  led  the  1063 
coup  against  the  hated  Diem  regime.  He 
could  form  a  non-Communist  government 
far  more  representative  than  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime,  and  hence  one  that  would  carry 
much  more  weight  In  negotiations  and  In 
any  coalition  that  followed. 

But  we  will  never  know  precisely  what  the 
Communists  have  in  mind  unless  we  at  least 
take  the  Initial  step  of  asking  them  to  be 
specific.  And  this  Nixon  refuses  to  do — he 
rejects  the  principle  of  a  coalition,  and  will 
not  negotiate  on  that  basis.  If  the  foreign 
affairs  experts  who  believe  Hanoi  and  the 
NLP  are  offering  an  acceptable  deal  are  right, 
his  stand  may  prove  as  tragic  as  the  decision 
to  make  Vietnam  an  American  war  In  the 
first  place.  For  recent  events  have  greatly 
increased  the  poasibUlty  of  a  frightening 
escalation,  with  the  confUct  spreading  into 
both  Cambodia  and  Laos.  UntU  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Communist  positions  on  Laos 
and  Vietnam  were  clearly  quite  similar.  The 
Pathet  Lao  had  Indicated  a  readiness  to  re- 
negotiate a  neutralized  Laos,  and  after  re- 
taking lost  territory  on  their  side  of  the  1862 
cease-flje  Una  in  their  winter  offensive,  they 
halted  and  put  forward  a  set  of  proposals 
to  reconstitute  the  old  coallUon  agreed  to 
eight  years  ago. 

The  March  coup  In  Pnompenh,  however, 
which  replaced  the  neutralist  Prince  Siha- 
nouk with  an  anti-Communist  military  dic- 
tatorship, may  upset  everything.  To  pursue 
their  combined  guerrilla-political  strategy, 
the  NLF  and  the  North  Vietnamese  need  to 
use  the  Jungle  terrain  In  Cambodia,  where 
they  have  large  forces.  They  may  be  wiUlng  to 
tolerate  Premier  Lon  Nols  cutting  off  their 
access  to  local  rice  and  the  arms  and  supplies 
they  have  been  receiving  through  the  port  of 
Slhanoukvllle.  But  any  attempt  by  the  tm- 
dertralned,  underequipped.  36.000-man  Cam- 
bodian Army  to  drive  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try might  well  lead  to  a  Communist  decision 
to  attack  Pnompenh  or  sponsor  a  revolt 
aimed  at  reinstating  Sihanouk.  American 
parUclpatlon  In  such  a  Cambodian  offensive 
would  only  make  escalaUon  more  certain. 

The  sole  redeemmg  feature  of  these  events 
U  that  they  provide  Nixon  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  a  policy  of  negoUation 
without  political  embarrassment.  What  we 
now  face  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  an  entirely 
changed  situation  that  requires  a  fresh  ap- 
proach and  France's  proposal  for  InltlaUng 
a  new  set  of  talks— in  effect,  reconvening  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1964— could  be  the 
answer.  The  Communist  side  Is  currently 
negaUve  to  the  Idea.  But  If  Washington  came 
out  in  favor  of  the  French  suggesUon,  at  the 
same  time  giving  private  assurances  that  It 
would  accept  the  principle  of  coalition,  the 
Communist  attitude  would  quickly  change. 
There  are  fleeting  moments  when  history 
allows  statesmen  an  opportunity  to  alter  the 
whole  course  of  events,  the  chance  for  a 
creative  act  that  could  turn  war  into  peace 
or  enmity  Into  friendship.  Such  an  opportu- 
nity exlstt  today,  offering  an  honorable  way 
out  of  Vietnam  and  the  possible  neutraliza- 
tion and  stabilization  of  all  Southeast  AsU— 
If  President  Nixon  would  orUy  seize  li, 
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JOHN  GRAVES 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  John 
Graves  has  saddened  us  alL 


During  his  6  years  as  assistant  secre- 
tary for  the  majority  in  the  Senate,  John 
unfailingly  brought  patience,  reliability, 
integrity,  and  good  humor  to  his  post 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber. 

He  imderstood  and  cherished  the  tra- 
ditions and  ideals  of  the  Senate  and 
served  his  coimtry  and  this  body  well. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
wife,  Karen,  his  children.  Cody  and  Caro- 
line, and  to  other  members  of  his  family. 


THE  F-111  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Perma- 
nent Investigations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  recently  completed  an- 
other phase  of  hearings  which  began 
back  in  1963  on  the  F-111  program.  The 
fact  that  these  hearings  have  been 
stretched  out  over  such  a  long  period  of 
lime  bespeaks  the  vast  complexity  of  the 
problems  uncovered,  the  extent  of  con- 
tinuing problems  under  the  contract,  and 
tne  dedication  of  the  chairman,  Senator 
McClellan,  and  the  committee  staff  to 
pursue  this  whole  issue  imtil  all  the  an- 
swers are  developed. 

For  many  of  us  in  public  o£Qce,  the 
TFX  debacle  has  been  a  source  of  na- 
tional embarrassment  and  a  cause  for 
deep  concern.  Irrespective  of  where  per- 
sonal responsibility  must  fall  in  such  a 
situation,  the  subcommittee  has  received 
an  abundance  of  testimony  indicating 
negligence  at  many  levels  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  from  drafting  the  con- 
tract, through  scheduling  the  implemen- 
tation, through  receiving  the  noncon- 
forming product,  right  down  to  meeting 
the  terms  of  payment.  Worst  of  all  was 
the  failure  of  supervision.  At  every  in- 
stance, the  Government,  and,  therefore, 
the  taxpayer,  has  had  to  pay  the  cost. 

It  is  both  sobering  and  shocking  to  re- 
alize that,  according  to  the  original  con- 
tract while  each  plane  was  supposed  to 
have  cost  $3.6  million,  the  cost,  so  far, 
has  jumped  to  $16  million  per  plane — 
nearly  a  fourfold  increase. 

We  need  not  reiterate  the  whole  story 
to  know  that  tireless  efforts  were  neces- 
sary to  pull  together  all  the  pieces  of  in- 
formation, an  infinite  number  of  loose 
ends,  and  pursue  every  possible  lead  to 
develop  a  clear  picture  of  what  actually 
happened  on  this  project.  This  is  the  sort 
of  information  which  we  in  the  Senate 
must  have  if  we  are  to  avoid  future 
large-scale  waste.  The  public  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate  such  squandering  of  the 
public  moneys.  I  know  this  has  been  the 
chairman's  and  committee's  commitment 
over  the  years  of  this  investigation,  and 
it  is  mine  now  as  well. 

Barron's,  the  national  business  and 
financial  weekly  magazine,  has  recently 
recapped  the  detailed  findings  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(dlows: 

lNOB>IBLS      COMTKACT — OENESAL      DTNAHICS' 

Gain  Is  the  Nation's  Loss 
As  everyone  over  college  age  by  now  must 
know,  the  so-called  military-industrial  com- 
plex lately  has  been  doing  precious  little  prof- 
iteering. Even  what  used  to  be  viewed  as  a 
legitimate  profit  has  grown  very  bard  to 
come  by.  Thus,  North  American  Rockwell, 


which  has  developed  a  highly  advanced 
avionics  system  (dubbed  "Mark  11")  for  the 
Air  Force  F-111,  was  Jolted  last  month  when 
investigators  on  Capitol  Hill  disclosed  that 
owing  to  Pentagon-ordered  (but  not  "ap- 
proved") changes,  the  company's  Autonetlcs 
division  may  lose  as  much  as  $600  million  on 
the  subcontract.  NR's  president  quickly 
blasted  the  suggestion  as  "erroneous" — nego- 
tiations are  still  in  progress  (and  "If  litiga- 
tion should  become  necessary,  NR  believes 
that  it  would  prevail") — but  he  added  that 
the  company  suffered  a  loss  on  the  Mark  11 
last  year  and  "its  best  current  estimate  is  a 
break-even  position"  on  the  program  as  a 
whole.  Lockheed  Aircraft,  a  prime  contrac- 
tor, tops  the  casualty  list.  Chairman  Daniel 
Haughton  last  week  told  the  annual  meeting, 
hopefully,  that  contractural  difficulties  (on 
four  separate  programs,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  is  the  celebrated  C-5A  Jet  trans- 
port) "one  way  or  another  will  be  solved." 
Meanwhile,  however,  Lockheed  has  "already 
shown  a  whopping  deficit  ((290  million  in 
total  vkTlteoffs  through  1969)  .  .  .  and  I 
can't  g;uarantee  that  our  losses  are  at  an 
end." 

To  the  sombre  roll  call  cited  above  there 
is  one  striking  exception:  General  Dynamics 
Corp.,  prime  contractor  for  the  P-111  (for- 
merly TPX)  swlng-vrtng  aircraft.  According 
to  the  latest  projections,  the  U.S.  will  ante 
up  at  least  98.6  billion,  for  547  planes,  of 
which  no  more  than  240  will  be  "serviceable" 
as  originally  Intended.  Tet  General  Dynamics 
still  expects — Informed  sources  in  the 
Pentagon  and  Congress  concur  In  the  esti- 
mate— to  wind  up  not  with  a  loss  but  with  a 
profit  of  over  (300  million  on  its  (6  billion 
share  of  the  contract.  At  the  moment,  to  be 
sure,  all  F-llls  again  have  geen  g;rounded  (as 
a  consequence  of  fatal  crashes) ,  and  owing 
to  recent  test-program  failures,  the  Air  Force 
has  held  up  some  "progress"  and  "advance" 
payments.  Nevertheless,  according  to  expert 
interpretation,  the  terms  of  OD's  unique 
contract  make  it  imptosslble  for  the  company 
ever  legally  to  be  found  in  default. 

"There's  no  way  the  government  can  re- 
coup its  losses,  no  way  the  contractor  can 
be  held  to  account,"  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan (D.,  Ark.) — himself  a  lawyer  as  well 
as  persistent  critic  of  the  TFX — told  Bar- 
ron's last  week.  Last  month  his  Permanent 
Investigations  subcommittee  completed  hear- 
ings (deferred  since  1963)  on  the  F-lll  pro- 
gram. For  the  first  time,  the  probers  were 
given  access  to  the  contract  and  most  of 
the  documents  pertaining  to  It,  and  could 
place  the  whole  story  In  the  public  record. 
"As  a  lawyer  myself,  I  have  never  seen  a 
contract  like  this,"  the  Senator  said.  "As 
things  stand,  we  simply  have  to  take  what 
General  Dynamics  gives  us  and  pay  the  prtce. 
In  all  my  years  as  a  member  of  Congress,  it  is 
the  most  sordid  transaction  I've  ever 
encountered." 

From  Its  launching  a  decade  ago,  the 
TPX — first  as  development  program,  finally 
as  fiying  machine — has  been  at  once  Uie  most 
ambitious  and  disastrous  In  the  annals  of 
military  aviation.  It  also  has  been  kept  one 
of  the  most  secret,  not  always  for  purposes 
of  national  security;  the  facts,  notably  those 
Involving  the  contract  Itself,  have  been  a  long 
time  coming  out.  Even  now,  to  be  sure,  key 
details  remain  obscure.  As  to  the  contract  it- 
self (two  key  contracts  actually  preceded 
the  final  "definltlzed"  production  version), 
no  single  author  can  be  identified,  even  by 
Senator  McClellan's  dedicated  staff;  In  the 
nature  of  things,  large  military  contracts 
(particularly  those  of  the  Air  Force)  are  the 
product  of  many  hands  and  the  result  of 
lengthy  negotiations.  But  several  facts  about 
this  particular  pact  are  clear.  The  award 
was  made  to  General  Dynamics  Corp.  Instead 
of  Boeing  on  the  basis  of  neither  cost  nor 
technical  superiority — ^Boeing's  was  the  lower 
bid,  while  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unani- 
mously opted  for  Its  design — but  on  the  po- 


litically biased  "rough  Judgment"  of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
backed  by  his  civilian  subordinates,  notably 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  RosweU  L. 
Gilpatrlc. 

The  latter,  who  had  served  as  counsel  for 
General  Dynamics  immediately  prior  to  Join- 
ing the  Administration  of  the  late  President 
Keimedy,  his  good  friend,  returned  to  his  old 
law  firm  (and  Its  corporate  client)  barely  a 
year  after  the  award  was  announced.  During 
the  long-drawn-out  contract  negotiations 
which  ensued,  "Roz"  Gllpatrtc — known,  ac- 
cording to  a  flattering  1965  profile  in  The 
New  York  Times,  for  "his  deft  touch  with  a 
defense  contract" — has  been  second  ranking 
partner  In  the  prestigious  New  York  law  firm 
which,  in  turn,  continues  to  serve  as  Gen- 
eral Dynamics'  general  counsel.  Mr.  Gil- 
patrlc's  record  strikes  some  observers  as  a 
curious  one;  Senator  McClellan  goes  further. 
Despite  all  demurrers — including  one  hastily 
drawn  up  nearly  seven  years  ago  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  at  the  behest  of  then 
U.S.  Attorney-General  Robert  F.  Kennedy — 
the  lawmaker  told  Barron's  last  week  that, 
in  his  view,  Mr.  Gilpatrlc  has  been  Involved 
in  a  "flagrant  conflict  of  interest." 

As  for  former  Secretary  McNamara,  now 
President  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  sorry 
episode  clashes  violently  with  bis  burnished 
public  Image  as  hard-beaded  businessman. 
During  the  long  contract  negotiations,  of 
course,  this  official  bore  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  the  government's  in- 
terests, financial  as  well  as  military.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara once  boasted  of  having  been  (at  Ford 
Motor  Co. )  the  second-hlghest-pald  account- 
ant m  the  United  States,  "paid  for  my  Judg- 
ment on  contracts  Involving  mllUons  of  dol- 
lars." Today,  as  head  of  the  World  Bank,  he 
disposes  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  loans 
and  grants  per  year.  Yet  to  Judge  by  the 
voluminous  evidence  of  the  F-111  fiasco, 
amassed  by  the  McClellan  committee  staff 
and  others,  Mr.  McNamara,  to  take  the  most 
charitable  view,  emerges  as  a  billion-dollar 
fumbler. 

'What's  good  for  General  Dynamics,  In  any 
case,  has  not  been  so  good  for  the  country. 
How  high  the  final  tab  will  run  remains  to 
be  seen.  "At  this  point  In  time,"  testified 
McClellan  staff  investigator  Thomas  E.  Nun- 
nally  last  month,  "I  doubt  that  anyone  can 
forecast  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  cost 
of  the  F-111  program."  Its  escalation  to  date, 
however.  Is  amply  documented.  In  April  1966. 
a  letter  contract  was  awarded  GD  covering 
431  planes — this  was  the  company's  official 
go  ahead  to  launch  mass  production  (even 
though  the  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  contract  was  not  then,  and  Is  not 
now.  completed) .  Two  years  later,  on  May  10. 
1967,  the  "definltlzed"  production  contract 
was  signed,  providing  Instead  for  493  planes 
(a  so-called  strategic  bomber,  or  FB-IU,  ver- 
sion had  been  added  to  the  all-purpose  mix) 
at  a  price  of  roughly  (1.8  billion.  As  of  last 
year-end,  according  td  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee, 240  of  the  total  516  contracted  air- 
craft had  been  produced  (of  which  207  had 
been  delivered).  Meanwhile  the  Air  Force, 
last  October,  told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  that  for  the  then  full-pro- 
grammed "buy''  of  668  F-llls,  the  cost  would 
run  to  (8.5  billion;  at  the  year-end,  after 
121  planes  had  been  cut  from  the  program, 
a  Pentagon  report  Indicated  that  the  cost 
for  a  total  of  647  progranmied  F-llls  now 
was  estimated  at  (8.65  billion.  That's  a 
nearly  fourfold  escalation.  On  a  per-plane 
basis,  the  originally  contracted  average  unit 
price  of  (3.6  million  (or  (4.6  mllUon,  includ- 
ing RDT&E  costs)  BO  far  has  Jumped  to  (16 
million.  And  the  end — with  at  least  200 
airplanes  still  undergoing  radical  design 
change — Is  nowhere  in  sight. 

So  much  for  the  cost  In  treasure.  Tech- 
nically, the  hlgb-flylng  F-lll's  performance 
has    gone    nowhere    but    down.    Originally 
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•lated  M  a  bl-se^^•lco  plane,    Jie  P-IH  lost 
Its   Navy    oonfigxiraUon   two    j-ears   ago   be- 
cause—^ every  responsible  tag  officer  haa 
predicted  long  before  the  firs;  contract  was 
Blgned— it    was    grossly    ovenrelght   and    m 
other  respects  Ul-deslgned  for  carrier  oper- 
ations. As  for  the  Air  Force  (P-lllA)   ver- 
sion  or   the  Tactical   Fighter  Experimental, 
operational  specincatlons  hav ;  been  steadily 
downgraded.  Here  Is  how  lates;  models  of  the 
plane   compare   with   the   ^o*  ^"<=^«^  *Pf=f; 
takeoff  weight,  82.500  pound  i  vs.  69,122    (a 
20-0    deficiency);    maximum  speed   at   Wgn 
altitude,   mach   2.2   vs.   mach   2.5    (12'^    too 
slow) :   combat  celling,  58,000  feet  vs.  62,300 
(K   tr-    shortfall);    takeoff   distance    (for   a 
plane  Intended  for  launchini ;  from  advisee 
rougb-tenain  bases)  3,550  fee ;  vs.  2,780  (28% 
too  much) ;  ferry  range  (distance  the  plane  s 
fuel  capacity  wlU  permit  It  t(   be  flown  from 
U3   positions  to  forward  bajes)   2,750  miles 
vs    4  180    (a  34<-c    deficiency   .   In   terms   of 
combat  maneuverability,  the  tactical  fighter 
fares  worst  of  all:  supersonii:  dash  distance 
of  30  miles  vs.  the  specified  210  (an  85 '^c  de- 
ficiency);  acceleration  time   (from  mach   .9 
to  mach  2.2).  fully   four  minutes  vs.  the 
called-for  1.45  minutes. 

soil  more  discouraging  ha  i  been  the  per- 
formance   of    the    PM-in.    the    strategic- 
bomber  version  launched  latj  in  the  day  by 
Secretary   McNamara.  as  a    »lulated  after- 
thought to  save  the  TPX  frcm  total  faUure. 
Ironically,  two  of  the  Secret)  J7"s  other  early 
major  decisions  had  been  tol  cancel  produc- 
Uon  of  the  GenoTU  Dj-namlis'  B-58  Hustler 
(thereby  emptying  the  Fort  ^orth  plant  Into 
which  the  F-111  then  moved) .  and  to  scratch 
development    of    North     Aifierlca  s    B-70— 
against  the  advice,  again,  qf  Air  Force  ex- 
perts—on the  theory  that  ICBMs  had  eUmi- 
natod    the    need    for    a    strategic    manned 
bomber  to  replace  the   Strategic   Air   Com- 
mand's aging  B-52.  (Mr  Gllpatrlc,  after  leav- 
ing the  Pwiatgon,  wm  amo^c  the  more  vo- 
ciferous  advocates   ot    that   theory  )    Some- 
time prior  to  signing  ol  the  "aeflnimed-  1967 
production  contract,  however,  the  Secreta^ 
«ianged  his  mind;   the  "all-purpose"  TFX. 
outfitted  roughly  like  the  Kavy  version,  he 
decided,   could  ItaeU   turn  Into  a  strategic 
bomber.  I  .     ._   j 

By   last   year-end,    General   Dynamic  had 
built  20  of  the*  and  shipped  nine;  so  Miam- 
ored  U  the  company  of  the  •new"  plane  that 
iU  cuTTMit  carporate  ads  feature  the  FB-IU 
(over  the  F-lllA)  as  'the  next  generaUon  of 
strategic  »litaraft."  Unfortunately,  like  vlr- 
tuaUy  everything  else  in  thl#  curious  product 
mix   the  bomber  also  seeiqs  to  be  a  bomb. 
Beckuse  ot  Ita  ementlally  tighter-plane  de- 
sign   when  the  FB-lli  Is  lully  loaded  with 
bombs  (including  ihoee  hanging  on  Ita  wings, 
to  give  it  B-6a-«qulv*lent  punch),  it  has  a 
top  ceUlng  (when  vlrtuaUt  f^Pty  ^^^* 
oflO.000  feet,  t^^XD^  th.  f:^"  «>X»OJto^ 
when  refueled.  Its  maxlmuii  ceiling  drops  to 
2  000    FuUy  loaded,  moreover.  :ta  range   (a 
stUl-classifled  but  widely  estimated  figure) 
is  lust  S.000  miles,  compare^  with  the  &-62's 
6.000;    accordingly,   SACs   "profile-    f<w   an 
FB-lil  mlaaion  (U3.  bMe  «o.  say.  Soviet  tar- 
get) calls  for  a  one-way  mission  (landing  in 
friendly  overseas  territory  H   and  an  enroute 
refueling   (which,  al  course,  doubles  radar. 
TumerabUity).  Finally,  to  cover  targets  eas- 
ily within  range  o<  the  ear»e8t  models  of  the 
3-62  (long  since  obsolete) .  the  FB-lll  must 
fly  at  fuel -conserving  speeds  so  slow  as  to 
make  the  plane  virtually  %  sitting  duck. 

That's  the  dismal  recorfl  of  General  Dy- 
namics' super-plane  aloftf-where  »t  hasn't 
been  much  lately.  L—t  Qeceanber  22,  in  a 
routine  training  flight  over  Nevada  (at 
speeds  weU  within  the  TFJC's  modified  capa- 
bilities).  an  F-lUA  lost  a  wing  and  Plunged 
Into  the  deeert  in  a  fleryi  crash  that  WUed 
both  pilots.  The  tragedy  ran  the  toU  of 
F-111  accidents  to  18,  ln«lnding  13  crashes 
and  nine  lataUUes.  It  also  led  to  the  most 
recent  grounding  of  aU  F-llls  (except  seven 
special  models  now  l)elng  teat-flown) ,  which. 


the  Air  Force  has  announced,  won't  be  lifted 
\uitU  each  plane  has  been  checked  out  for 
the  faulty  wing.  (Just  last  week,  another 
F-lll  wing  structure,  undergoing  on-the- 
ground  faUgue  tesU.  cracked  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  7Vi  years'  "standard  flight  opera- 
tion." The  specified  requirement  Is  a  mlnl- 
mum  of  10  years'  safe  service  life.  An  Air 
Force  spokesman  said:  "The  test  did  prove 
that  the  aircraft  has  many  years  of  use  dur- 
ing which  a  fix  can  be  devised.")  Technically, 
the  grounding  and  test  program  means  that 
the  Air  Force  is  not  formally  accepting  F- 
111s  now  coming  off  the  production  lines; 
hence,  "advance"  payments  on  these  air- 
craft, requested  recently  by  the  contractor, 
are  being  withheld. 

Withholding  payments?  Is  General  Dy- 
namics then  about  to  suffer  the  late  of  Lock- 
heed, e^  al.?  Not  at  all.  One  of  the  interest- 
ing things  about  the  F-lll  production  con- 
tract Is  that  even  though  planes  are  not  now 
being  accepted,  the  government  continues 
to  make  90 -^i  of  the  "progress"  paymenU 
during  their  assembly— which  goes  on  im- 
interrupted.  (The  Fort  Worth  plant.  Indeed, 
has  received  kudos,  and  Incentive  bonuses, 
for  Its  production  records:  "the  more  planes 
that  get  built,  the  fewer  can  be  cancelled." 
a  Washington  cynic  noted  last  week.)  Only 
GDs  remaining  10%,  roughly  eqiUvalent  to 
lU  profit,  la  being  held  back  during  the  In- 
vestlgaUon.  The  company  has  asked  that 
these  payments  be  advanced,  but  the  Air 
Force,  after  "thorough  consideration  of  all 
the  equities  Involved,"  has  said  no. 

General  Dynamics,  in  truth,  has  a  defense 
contract  which  Is  extraordinary  on  any 
count.  Only  an  expert  In  such  matters  can 
pretend  to  an  easy  Interpretation  of  lU 
unique  complexiUes.  Fortunately,  for  the 
sake  of  the  records,  the  McCTellan  Com- 
mittee boasts  such  an  expert.  John  J.  Walsh, 
a  staff  investigator  since  1963,  was  assigned 
by  Senator  McClellan  in  1967  "to  make  a  re- 
view of  both  the  Bese&rch  and  Development 
contract  and  the  later  Production  contract 
awarded  to  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.  for 
the  P-IU  airplane  .  .  .".  He  tesUfled  last 
month  ...  "I  updated  the  review  before 
this  hearing.  To  summarize  briefly  the  re- 
sults: I  found  that  although  certain  basic 
aircraft  procurement  Items  are  'guaranteed' 
in  the  contracts,  the  'guarantees'  have  no 
practical  significance." 

Mr.  Walsh's  years  of  Investigation  deserve 
far  more  than  a  brief  summary.  Here  are 
his  major  conclusions,  in  testimony  last 
month  before  the  McClelian  Committee,  and 
In  devastating  detail: 

"1.  The  record  clearly  shows  that  when 
the  B&O  contract  was  deflnltlaed  in  1964. 
there  was  strocg  evidence  that  the  design 
of  both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  F-lll  planes 
would  likely  faU  to  produce  on  acceptable 
aircraft.  Aeronautical  experts  were  giving 
clear  warnings  that  the  performance  set  out 
in  the  specifications  could  not  be  met  with- 
out major  redesign  of  the  airframe. 

"2  The  performance  items  In  the  speclflca- 
Uons  were  sUted  to  be  'guaranteed'  but  the 
'guarantee'  was  UUle  more  than  window 
dressing.  The  penalUes  for  failure  to  meet 
these  guarantees'  were  negligible  m  amount 
compared  with  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 
Many  of  the  'guarantees'  did  not  caU  for 
any  penalty  at  aU.  Moreover,  the  'guarantees' 
contained  built-in  contingencies  and  there 
was  no  time  schedule  in  which  they  had 
to  be  met.  This,  for  aU  pracUcal  purposes, 
resulted  In  the  unenforceability  of  the 
'guarantees.' 

"3  The  R&D  contract  was  written  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  termlnaUon  for  default  for 
performance  deficiency  a  practical  impos- 
sibility. .  .  . 

"6  The  government  approved  first  a  letter 
ocAtract  and  then  a  deflniUve  contract  for 
producUon  quantlUea  ot  F-IU  airplane* 
withoxrt  binding  performance  specifications. 
General  Dynamics  was  authorized  to  manu- 


facture planes  and  has.  In  fact,  delivered 
207  aircraft  and  has  226  planes  in  produc- 
tion. By  falling  to  include  a  binding  per- 
formance specification,  the  Government  Is 
precluded  from  terminating  the  production 
contract  for  default  for  performance  failure. 
"7.  The  producUon  aircraft  delivered  have 
been  accepted  by  the  government  contingent 
on  their  meeting  performance  specifications 
which  will  'evolve'  from  the  R&D  contract. 
After  more  than  seven  years  of  effort  under 
the  R&D  contract,  this  'evolution'  has  not 
taken  place  nor  can  any  date  be  set  in  the 
foreseeable  future  when  It  will  take  place. 

"8  The  'evaluation'  requires,  among  other 
things,  a  detailed  negotiation  on  thousands 
of  engineering  changes  ... 

"9.  Once  this  Is  done,  the  Government  wlU 
downgrade  the  basic  performance  specifica- 
tions in  the  contract.  It  then  must  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  hundreds  of.  aircraft  de- 
livered meet  this  downgraded  specification. 
If  they  do  not,  then  the  Government  will 
have  to  determine  on  each  plane  the  extent 
of  and  the  reason  for  the  deficiency.  The 
Government  wUl  then  attempt  to  negotiate 
an  'equitable'  reduction  In  the  price.  The 
difficulties  m  this  process  are  obvious. 

"10.  The  Government  now  finds  Itself  with 
141  F-lll  As  which  are  permanenUy  limited 
in  xise  because  of  the  inlet  and  an  under- 
powered engine.  Further,  all  the  planes  de- 
livered to  date  face  the  posslbUlty  of  struc- 
ttiral  defecU  in  the  carry-through  structure 
and  the  wings.  The  Government  may  be  sad- 
dled with  a  muitlmllllon-doUar  retrofit  pro- 
gram to  make  the  planes  delivered  to  date 
safe  to  fiy.  ,  . 

"11.  None  of  the  493  production  planes  de- 
Uevered  or  on  order  wlU  meet  the  perform- 
ance required  in  the  specifications  .  .  .  'Mis- 
sion requirements.'  however,  are  undefined 
and  will  apparenUy  l)e  taUored  to  meet  the 
actual  performance  of  the  F-llls  on  delivery. 
In  any  event,  the  'mission  requirements'  wUl 
be  severely  degraded  from  that  promised  in 
1962  For  an  eipenxllture  of  about  $9  billion 
the  Government  will  receive  at  best  240  use- 
able planes  with  a  capability  greatly  scaled 
down  from  the  original  specifications." 

The  incredible  part,  to  sum  up.  Is  that  the 
TJJ8.  evldenUy  has  no  recourse.  "The  actual 
sltuaUon,"  Walsh  concluded,  "is  that  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  has  manufactured  and  de- 
Uvered  hundreds  of  producUMi  airplanes 
without  a  binding  performance  specifica- 
tion. .  .  .  The  posslbUlty  of  protecting  the 
government's  taterests  In  such  a  negotiation 
(which  has  not  even  started  yet)  ^pe«ti  to 
be  exceedingly  remote.  ...  The  responsl- 
bUlty  for  this  faUure  extends  to  the  highest 
level  In  the  Department  of  Defense." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
offer  my  comments  on  the  version  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  biU  passed 
by  the  other  body  and  to  urge  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  not  to  yield  in  their  dis- 
cussion of  the  crucial  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bin. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  truly  a  remarkable 
document.  In  times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quiUity,  the  people,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, have  admired  and  respected 
its  principles  and  the  values  embodied 
in  its  provisions. 

But  the  true  test  of  the  Constitutions 
durability— the  true  test  of  any  constitu- 
tion's durabUity— is  its  ability  to  endure 
during  times  of  wnergency  and  periods 
of  social  unrest. 

In  such  times,  our  Constitution  naa 
performed  weU.  and  our  people  have 
demonstrated  that  the  rights  and  free- 
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doms  contained  in  the  document  are 
firmly  embedded  in  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation.  There  have  been  lapses,  to 
be  sure.  During  World  War  n,  many 
Japanese- Americans  were  unjustly  im- 
prisoned and  deprived  of  their  property. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Framers  has  prevailed. 

I  suspect  that  a  time  of  testing  is 
again  approaching  if,  indeed,  it  Is  not 
already  upon  US. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  statistics  which 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
particular  have  experiMiced  an  enor- 
mous and  rapid  rise  in  crime.  Whether 
these  statistics  are  merely  reflective  of 
improved  reporting  procedures  or 
whether  they  do  in  fact  indicate  a  true 
rise  In  the  crime  rate  or  a  degree  of  both 
these  factors  is  not  important  at  this 
time.  What  is  Important  is  the  fact  that 
the  statistics  have  focused  public  atten- 
tion upon  the  crime  problem  and  that 
they  have  given  rise  to  urgent  demands 
for  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  we  must 
talce  action.  But  we  must  talce  care  that 
we  do  not,  through  design,  haste,  or 
oversight,  forget  the  values  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Nation  is  founded. 
I  am  afraid  that  many  provisions  of  the 
version  of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  adopted  by  the  other  body  violate 
these  principles,  I  believe  that  these 
provisions  are  either  unconstitutional  or 
extremdy  unwise. 

One  provision  which  has  received  much 
attention  is  the  provision  dealing  with 
what  has  been  termed  "preventative  de- 
tention." This  provision  provides  for  60 
days  detention  of  criminal  suspects  who 
are  alleged  to  have  committed  a  "violent" 
or  "dangerous"  crime  prior  to  their  triaL 
Mr.  President,  this  provision  {4)pears 
to  be  very  imwise  to  say  the  least.  There 
is  litUe  evidence  to  justify  a  belief  that 
its  enactment  will  reduce  the  crime  rate. 
At  most,  its  enactment  will  result  in 
increased  court  backlogs  and  the  un- 
necessary incarceration  of  innocent 
persons. 

More  importantly,  this  provision,  which 
goes  far  beyond  the  common  law,  raises 
serious  constitutional  questions  when 
considered  in  light  of  the  eighth  amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  "reasonable  bail," 
the  sixth  amendment's  guarantee  of 
"access  to  counsel,  and  the  opportimlty 
to  participate  in  preparation  of  a  de- 
fense," and  the  fifth  amendment  require- 
moit  of  "due  process." 

Another  provision  which  has  provoked 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  is  the  so-called 
"no-knock"  provision.  This  portion  of 
the  statute  provides  for  immediate  police 
entry  into  private  homes  without  Imock- 
ing  and  without  identification  when  the 
officers  act  in  the  "reasonable  belief" 
that  evidence  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  or 
when  notice  would  be  "a  useless  gesture," 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  more  sacred 
rights  is  tbe  right  to  be  secure  in  the 
privacy  of  our  own  homes.  This  right, 
protected  by  the  fourth  amendment,  is 
placed  in  grave  jeopardy  by  the  "iao- 
knock"  provision  which,  again,  goes  far 
beyond  the  common  law. 
Unfortunate,    the    danger    to    the 


fourth  amendment  does  not  result  solely 
from  the  "no-knodt"  provision.  The 
amendment  Is  further  endangered  by 
those  sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
wiretapping  and  with  the  performance 
of  chemical,  medical,  or  scientific  tests 
or  experiments  on  any  person  who  hap- 
pens to  be  present  when  a  search  war- 
rant is  executed. 

The  provisions  governing  wiretapping 
are  especially  pernicious.  They  make  no 
exceptions  for  ordinary  privileged  com- 
munications, such  Eis  doctor-patient, 
priest-penitent,  and  lawyer-client,  and 
go  far  beyond  the  limits  established  in 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 
In  addition  to  these  highly  dubious 
provisions,  the  bill  contain^  sections 
which  are  retrogressive  in  light  of  mod- 
em theories  of  criminology. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  of  all  those 
who  engage  in  criminal  acts,  youthful 
offenders  are  the  most  susceptible  to  re- 
habilitation. Despite  this,  the  bill  makes 
no  effort  to  improve  the  juvenile  code. 
Rather,  the  bill  does  much  to  destroy  the 
advances  which  have  already  been  made. 
The  bill  makes  trial  as  an  adult  man- 
datory for  those  between  15  and  18  under 
certain  conditions  unless  the  child  proves 
tiiat  there  are  reasonable  prospects  for 
his  rehabilitation.  Onoe  a  child  has  been 
tried  as  an  adult,  he  can  never  agjdn  be 
tried  as  a  juvenile,  even  if  he  is  acquitted. 
Assuming  the  child  succeeds  in  prov- 
ing that  there  are  reasonable  prospects 
for  his  rehabUitaUon,  a  reversal  of  the 
prior  requirement  that  the  Government 
prove  that  there  is  no  prospect  that  he 
will  be  rehabilitated,  he  is  tried  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  permit  a  declaration  of 
delinquency  upon  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  rather  than  upon  evidence 
which  establishes  his  delinquency  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  Finally  under  the 
bill,  -  juvenile  sent  to  a  juvenile  treat- 
ment facility  can  be  easily  transferred 
to  an  adult  prison  facihty  without  the 
benefit  of  the  procedural  protections 
provided  an  adult  before  being  sentenced 
to  prison. 

All  of  these  provisions  clearly  consti- 
tute a  step  backward  and  their  enact- 
ment should  be  strenuously  resisted. 

Two  other  eitr«nely  imwlse  provisions 
deserve  mention. 

P!irst,  the  bill  requires  mandatory  life 
imprisonment  with  no  parole  for  20  years 
and  no  suspension  or  probation  at  all 
upon  conviction  of  a  third  crime.  This 
third  Clime,  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  noted, 
could  be  "tampering  with  a  gumball  ma- 
chine." 

The  elimination  of  flexibility  is  clearly 
undesirable.  Suppose  a  man  is  convicted 
of  two  crimes  In  his  youth  and  is  subse- 
quently convicted  of  tampering  with  a 
vending  machine.  Should  this  man  be 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment?  Rather 
than  permit  injustices  such  as  this  to 
occur,  prosecutors  will  not  prosecute  and 
juries  will  not  convict,  and  thus  the  tjrpe 
of  crime  will  in  many  instances  go  un- 
punished altogether. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Lorton  f  aciUties  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  This  provision  will  re- 
sult in  an  unnecessary  (^furcation  of  re- 
sponsibility In  that  women  convicted  of 


crimes  in  Uie  District  will  be  sent  to  fa- 
ciUties  under  the  jursdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Ihis  transfer,  which 
will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  District  or  the 
Federal  Government,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  today 
only  a  few  of  the  pernicious  features  of 
this  bill.  Many  of  these  features  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  the  first  time  by  the 
other  body  and  have  not  been  separately 
considered  bj  the  Senate.  The  remaining 
provisions  are  far  broader  than  the  ver- 
sions adopted  by  this  body  and,  as  such, 
are  either  unconstitutional  or  very  un- 
wise 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  not  second-class 
citizens.  We  caimot  permit  them  to  be 
treated  as  such  and  we  carmot  allow 
these  provisions  to  become  a  model  for 
the  Nation.  I  lu^e  the  Senate  conferees 
not  to  yield  on  these  provisions.  We  can 
and  must  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
increased  problem  of  crime  and  violence. 
But  surely  we  have  the  responsibility  and 
the  ingenuity  to  do  so  in  a  maimer  which 
will  not  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
constitutional  fabric  of  the  American 
system. 

ENLIGHTENMENT  BY  THE  PRESS 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ^ish  to 
report  a  degree  of  enlightenment  that  I 
never  thought  I  would  attain. 

It  is  not  every  day.  you  Icnow,  that  I 
read  the  Washington  Post. 

The  newspapers  of  my  own  State  are 
far  more  important  and  contain  far  more 
pertinent  information,  and.  I  might  add, 
every  one  of  them,  iiicliiding  all  of  the 
country  weddies.  is  better  edited  than 
the  Post.  I  have  never  found  either  a 
mediocre  or  a  bad  newspaper  in  Ne- 
braska, and  I  try  to  read  all  of  them. 

So  it  is  not  every  day  that  I  get  aroimd 
to  reading  the  Washington  Post.  Indeed, 
sometimes  a  whole  week  goes  by,  and 
when  I  am  out  of  town  during  recesses 
perhaps  2  or  3  weeks  or  more  pass  with- 
out my  seeing  a  copy  of  the  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  haze  of  downtown  Washing- 
ton. 

But  today  was  an  exception,  and  a  rare 
one,  Mr.  President.  I  don't  know  why  it 
happened  this  way,  except  I  guess  the 
papers  from  Nebraska  were  a  few  min- 
utes late  arriving  in  the  mail  at  the  of- 
fice, and  a  visitor  happened  to  leave  a 
Post  there,  so  I  picked  it  up  and  looked 
at  the  front  page. 

There  I  beheld  as  startiing  and  reveal- 
ing a  piece  of  news  as  I  have  ever  seen 
the  front  page  of  a  newspaper  in  the  32 
years  I  have  served  in  Congress. 

It  was  truly  enhghtening.  The  word 
had  been  handed  down  from  on  high,  by 
one  of  the  Post* s  own  special  story  writ- 
ers, filtered  through  the  rewriters  and 
headline  writers  and  editors  to  become 
emblazoned  in  an  esteemed  position  on 
the  front  page,  the  glorious  and  pro- 
found word  that  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  top 
leader  of  Communist  China,  had  made  a 
rare  pronounoement  opposing  and  at- 
tacking the  policies  of  President  Nixon, 
and  appealing  to  Americans  to  revolt 
against  these  policies. 

Now  I  realise  that  this  is  soch  a  rar« 
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the  Evening 
story  by  run- 
yesterday. 


( ertain    of    its 
news   has  ap- 


and    killing 
Vietnam,  and 


and  revealing  declaration  that  the  Post's 
editors  saw  fit  to  print  i.  on  the  front 
page,  despite  the  fact,  I  tm  i  told,  that  an- 
other Washington  paper 
Star,  beat  the  Post  to  the 
ning  it  on  the  front  pag( 

This  comparison  provid  es  an  interest- 
ing contrast  in  the  impprtance  which 
ihe  Post  attaches  to 
articles  after  the  same 
peared  in  the  columns  of  one  or  more 
of  its  competitors. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  very  revealing 
article  by  John  T.  WheeU  r.  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  describing  now  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  tr  xjps  into  Cam- 
bodia had  disrupted  Communist  Hanoi's 
timetable  for  harassing 
American  troops  in  South 
for  chasing  the  Americane  out  in  some- 
thing short  of  an  orderly  trocess.  so  that 
the  Communists  could  overwhelm  the 
South  Vietnamese,  thereb; !  making  all  of 
our  years  and  lives  of  eff  )rt  to  preserve 
the  freedom  and  right  o'  self-dPtermi- 
nation  of  the  South  Vietnamese  j)eople 
in  vain. 

I  think  I  can  rightfully  interpret  the 
information  in  Mr.  Whee  er's  article  as 
favorable  to  the  President  s  position  and 
the  success  of  what  he  Is  t  rying  to  do. 

"Hie  Washington  Star  saw  fit  on  the 
evening  before  last  to  plac( ;  Mr.  Wheeler's 
article  on  page  3  of  Its  fli  st  section,  giv- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  a  column  to 
it  The  Washington  Post  f  jllowed  yester- 
day morning  by  cutting  tl  le  story  in  half 
and  carrying  it  on  page  46 

I  do  think  that  the  edi 
the  Evening  Star,  the  Ni 
and  amy  other  papers  w 
Mao  Tse-tung  pronounc 
front  pages  owe  it  to  theii  own  logic  and 
to  the  American  people  10  do  research 
and  publish  a  foUowup  st^ry. 

I  believe  they  should  send  out  their 
reporters  to  take  a  poll  c^  the  top  lead- 
ers of  all  the  Communist  countries  to 
find  out  how  all  of  them  ^el  about  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  policies.       j 

I  mean,  Mr.  President.'  that  I  do  not 
think  Mao  Tse-tung  should  be  given  to 
feel  that  he  has  any  kind  of  monopoly 
control  on  the  front  pates  of  the  big 
eastern  U.S.  newspapers  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Communist  liie. 

I  think  the  editors  out  of  fairness  to 
all  should  let  us  know,  tco,  how  Kim  H 
Sung,  of  North  Korea,  ard  Le  Duan,  of 
North  Vietnam,  feel  alout  President 
Nixon's  policies,  and  perliaps  even  Pod- 
gomy  of  Russia. 

And  what  about  Fidel  C  astro,  of  Cuba, 
and  Gomulka,  of  Poland,  and  Ulbricht, 
of  East  Germany,  imd  Losonczy,  of 
Himgary? 

And  certainly  they  woi|ld  not  want  to 
overlook  Ceausescu  of  Ruinania,  Llieshl, 
of  Albania,  and  Traikov,  ctf  Bulgaria. 

I  hope  the  editors  of  the  Post  and 
other  papers  that  carried  the  word  from 
Mao  on  their  front  pages  will  pursue  this 
poll  of  other  Communist  Itoders  on  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  policies  with  the  same 
sense  of  dedication  and  devotion  to  duty 
that  they  displayed  in  obtaining  and 
publicizing  Mao's  views. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  American  people  h^ve  a  right  to 
know. 


)rs  of  the  Post, 

York  Times, 

ich  carried  the 

lent  on  their 


FUTURE  ENERGY  POLICIES   OF 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
address  on  May  12  by  the  Honorable 
J.  J.  Greene,  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines, 
and  Resources,  for  Canada,  to  the  mid- 
year meeting  of  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  holds 
information  of  deep  and  lasting  impor- 
tance to  our  entire  country.  The  message 
of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Greene,  who  ap- 
parently was  speaking  for  the  Trudeau 
administration,  is  one  which  has  vast 
importance  to  our  Nation,  in  that  it  re- 
lates not  only  to  the  future  energy  pol- 
icies between  the  countries,  but  also  be- 
cause it  points  out  a  growing  disenchant- 
ment and  even  antagonism  of  the  Cana- 
dian attitude  toward  our  country.  When 
Mr.  Greene  says: 

A  part  of  the  cause  for  the  rise  of  that 
new  Canadian  nationalism  and  a  determi- 
nation to  build  something  unique,  rests  in 
the  malaise  that  exists  in  your  land — what 
appears  to  many  as  the  sudden  and  tragic 
disappearance  of  the  American  dream  which, 
in  some  ways,  has  turned  to  a  nightmare. 

Vietnam  and  Cambodia — disorder  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  campus — the  disaffection 
of  the  poor — the  colored  people,  and  youth — 
the  writings  of  Reston  and  Wicker — and  as 
recently  as  the  last  few  weeks,  the  speech 
of  President  Brewster  of  Yale — indicate  to 
many  of  our  people — particularly  our  young — 
that  we  should  not  seek  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can dream  ours. 

He  speaks  only  to  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  and  addresses  him- 
self to  our  entire  Nation. 

When  Mr.  Greene  says : 

Canadian  gas  will  be  available  to  supple- 
ment United  States  supplies  only  If  our  pe- 
troleum industry  as  a  whole  receives  the 
Incentives  of  progressive  growth  and  assured 
stability  of  access  to  export  markets  for  oil 
and  natural  gas  liquids. 

We  have  recently  determined  that  a  major 
proportion  of  a  resource  essential  to  our  fu- 
ture well-being,  uranium,  will  remain  in 
Canadian  hands.  We  are  currently  undertak- 
ing a  complete  review  of  foreign  ownership  of 
our  resowce  and  Industrial  entities. 

And— 

Canadians  are  now  determined  that  the 
time  has  come  to  take  stock  and  to  assure 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  future 
growth  remains  in  Canadian  hands. 

He  is  making  a  pronouncement  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  investors  of 
this  Nation  and  to  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion whose  ability  to  meet  its  energy 
needs  from  domestic  sources  has  been 
sharply  reduced  by  recent  congressional 
action  and  which  is  facing  an  imminent 
critical  shortage  of  natural  gas  and  elec- 
trical energy. 

Mr.  Greene's  comments  deserve  the 
careful  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  policy  makers  throughout 
Government  and  in  the  private  sector  as 
well. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODKESS    BT    THE    HONOTTSABLI    J.    J.     OREKNX, 

MnnsTBt  or  Encxgt,  Mines  and  Resottrces, 
Canada 

HVTRODTTCnON 

May  I  say  bow  much  I  appreciated  the 
Invltatloo  to  address  your  gathering. 


I  count  It  as  an  honour  that  you  have 
seen  fit  to  add  my  name  to  the  distinguished 
list  of  guest  speakers  featured  at  these  mid- 
year meetings. 

And  I  value  it  as  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent a  Canadian  viewpoint  for  the  first  time 
since  my  friend  and  colleague.  Jean-Luc 
Pepin,  addressed  your  fall  gathering  in  1966. 

I  could  have  chosen  to  make  the  tradi- 
tional speech  of  a  visiting  Canadian  firemen 
to  your  great  country.  "Old  No.  23."  that  all 
Canadian  politicians,  orators  and  other  per- 
sons who  pop  off  internationally  from  time 
to  time  have  filed  away  on  the  shelf  and 
which  they  diist  off  whenever  they  come 
your  way.  You  know  It  so  well.  You  have 
heard  it  often  enough.  It  talks  of  the  two 
hundred  years  of  friendship^the  longest  un- 
guarded border  in  the  world — and  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  world's  greatest  trading 
partners.  Yes.  I  could  have  given  you  "Old 
No.  23."  It  would  have  been  easier  and  far 
less  risky. 

But  tliese  are  dlflficult  and  perhaps  critical 
times  in  which  we  live.  Critical  for  the  sys- 
tem of  freedom  to  which  we  both  subscribe. 
If  that  system  and  our  way  of  life  Is  to 
prevail  and  If  Canadian-American  friend- 
ship, harmony  in  our  relationships,  and  eco- 
nomic good  sense  in  the  trade  and  economic 
arrangements  between  our  two  nations  is  to 
be  maintained  In  future  years,  then  our  de- 
liberations must  be  based  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  as  they  exist — on  truth,  as 
it  is.  not  on  things  as  they  used  to  be.  or  as 
we  might  have  liked  them  to  remain.  The 
posture  of  wishful  thinking,  of  looking  at 
the  current  scene  in  the  light  of  past  values, 
was  that  of  all  societies  which  foundered 
throughout  history  because  they  saw  things 
through  the  opaque  lenses  of  the  yesterdays, 
rather  than  in  the  clear  hard  light  of  them — 
truth. 

It  is  so  human  to  look  back  wistfully  at 
the  comfort  and  security  of  the  known — to 
avoid  the  vastness  and  challenge  of  the  new. 
and  the  unknown.  I  concluded  that  it  would 
be  the  mark  of  a  real  friend — because  the 
real  friend  does  speak  his  mind,  does  not 
merely  pander  to  likes  and  dislikes,  not  to 
give  you  old  "No.  23,"  but  to  speak  to  you 
the  truth  as  I  see  It.  despite  the  fact  that 
amid  the  truth  there  may  be  some  gall.  If 
I  speak  to  you  here  of  the  facts  as  I  see 
them,  and  of  the  truth  as  it  exists  In  the 
relationship  between  our  two  countries,  not 
only  on  matters  of  petroleum  and  energy 
policies  but  in  the  broader  prospect  of  the 
relationship  between  our  two  peoples,  it  is 
because  I  believe  sincerely  that  the  main- 
tenance and  growth  of  that  friendship  will 
be  better  nurtured  in  the  tough  outdoor 
garden  of  truth  than  in  the  sheltered  green- 
house of  polite  exchanges. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  know  you 
maintain  a  lively  interest  In  the  Canadian 
oil  scene.  Indeed  you  number  among  your 
membership,  companies  with  substantial  ex- 
ploration and  production  activities  In  Can- 
ada and  also  those  which  import  and  refine 
Canadian  oil  in  this  country. 

In  preparing  for  this  occasion,  I  have  tried 
to  learn  something  about  your  Association, 
its  alms,  history  and  activities.  I  might  say 
that  I  have  been  impressed : 

Impressed  by  the  breadth  of  its  member- 
ship which  encompasses  not  only  petroleum 
companies  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  but  also 
service  companies,  banking  and  financial 
organizations; 

Impressed  with  the  vigor  and  resilience  of 
your  Association,  now  In  Its  fifth  decade; 

Impressed,  too,  by  the  scope  of  your  ac- 
tivities as  reflected  in  the  various  commit- 
tees meeting  here  diu'lng  these  four  days. 

We  in  Canada  have  come  to  value  and  ad- 
mire the  competence  of  the  work  done  by 
IJ>.A.A.  In  the  technical  field  and  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Joint  association  surveys.  We 
have  watched  closely  the  stands  which  you 
have  taken  on  a  variety  of  Issues,  realizing 
tlie  Importance  of  your  Auoclatlon'a  voice. 
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In  this  connection  we  recognlae  that  you 
have  taken  a  generally  moderate  line  on  the 
matter  of  imports  of  Canadian  oU.  1  gather 
your  position  is  that  If  the  United  SUtes  is 
going  to  have  oU  imports  they  could  bett«r 
come  from  Canada  than  from  anywhere  else. 
Since  it  does  appear  that  growing  Import 
volumes  will  be  needed.  I  can  heartily  en- 
dorse the  line  you  have  taken. 

Although  I  detect  support  for  this  ap- 
proach among  your  elected  representatives. 
It  would  seem  that  this  particular  view  does 
not  at  the  moment  prevail  In  official 
Washington. 

CONTROLS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  OIL  TO 
DISTRICTS    I-IV 

The  Canadian  government  deeply  re- 
gretted the  imposition  of  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  our  exports  of  crude  and  un- 
finished oils  to  Districts  I-IV. 

We  do  not  consider  that  these  controls 
are  in  keeping  unth  the  conditions  of  trade 
in  oil  tohieh  both  our  countries  have  sought 
to  preserve  over  the  years. 

Nor  do  we  find  them  compatible  with  the 
traditional  basis  for  trade  and  economic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

We  have  made  these  views  known  to  the 
United  States  government,  both  officially 
and  unofficially;  In  so  doing  we  have  urged 
that  its  decisions  should  be  reconsidered  and 
the  controls  removed. 

I  believe  our  two  countries  have  had,  still 
have  and  will  have  a  mutual  Interest  In  the 
furtherance  of  trade  In  oil  between  them. 

This  mutual  Interest  has  existed  for  many 
years.  It  was  symbolized  In  the  "overland 
exemption"  provided  for  Canadian  oil  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  1959. 

We  attach  great  Importance  to  the  de- 
clared intention  of  yotir  government  that  Its 
controls  on  our  oil  are  to  be  temporary. 

And  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  these 
temporary  restrictions  are  causing  problems 
of  varying  severity  for  refiners  in  the  north- 
em  States,  some  of  them  members  of  this 
Association. 

It  would  be  Instructive,  I  think,  to  ex- 
amine briefly  how  this  situation  arose. 

THE  CANADIAN   OIL  EXPORT  PROGRAM — JAJTUART 
1968-MARCH     1970 

Since  1968,  our  export  program  for  Dis- 
tricts I-IV  has  been  based  on  an  under- 
standing entered  into  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment in  September,  1967.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, Canada  undertook  that,  short  of  Im- 
posing formal  controls,  exports  of  refinery 
feedstocks  would  not  exoeed  certain  prede- 
termined levels  through  1971.  Canada  fur- 
ther imdertook  that  no  sales  would  be  made 
In  the  Chicago  area  prior  to  1970  and  that 
the  growth  needs  of  existing  customers 
would  be  satisfied  before  export  volumes 
available  under  the  arrangements  were  di- 
rected towards  development  of  new  markets. 

This  sort  of  arrangement  between  our  two 
countries  was  not  new.  In  seeking  export 
growth,  we  have  always  tried  to  acoommo- 
date  the  legitimate  policy  concerns  of  the 
United  States  authorities.  At  times  this  has 
Involved  Canada's  entering  Into  ^>eclflc 
commitments.  Such  was  the  case  In  1967 
when.  In  view  of  the  proposed  large  diameter 
looping  of  the  Lakehead  pipe  line  via  Chi- 
cago, the  United  States  government  desired 
assurances  regarding  our  export  volumes  and 
their  geographical  disposition. 

Canadian  responsiveness  to  these  desires 
was  reflected  in  the  qualified  assurances  em- 
bodied In  the  1067  arrangements.  What  the 
agreement  did  not  reflect  were  Canadian 
misgivings  about  the  assumptions  regard- 
ing oil  supi>ly,  demand  and  price  which 
were  Implicit  In  Its  terms. 

As  to  Implementation  of  these  arrange- 
ments, during  the  first  part  of  1968,  the 
prescribed  rate  of  export  was  exceeded,  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  govwn- 
ment  officials  pending  completion  of  Cap- 


line  and  attendant  facilities  for  deUvery  of 
United  States  domestic  oil  to  the  upper 
mid-west,  and  for  the  very  purpose  cA  meet- 
ing an  extremely  difficult  situation  In  the 
U.8.  by  reason  of  the  delay  of  Capllne.  When 
the  new  pipe  line  connections  were  in  place, 
Canada  exerted  vigorous  restraining  efforts 
to  roll  back  exports  from  350,000  b/d  in 
the  third  quarter  to  some  280,000  b/d  In 
the  fourth.  The  latter  volume  being  that 
envisaged  for  the  year  In  the  1967  docu- 
ment. This  was  done  at  the  demand  of  the 
tben-admiiUstration,  made  despite  our 
stated  co-operation  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year,  and  made  with  clear  knowledge  of 
UJ5.  offxlals  that  the  alteration  ot  then- 
established  economic  patterns  of  oil  flov  by 
such  radical  and  arbitrary  cut-backs  woald 
create  great  difficulties  not  only  for  our  cus- 
tomers in  the  United  States,  but  for  us  in 
Canaaa,  in  political  and  economi.  terms. 

We  thus  ended  up  1968  with  an  average 
"feedstock"  export  rate  of  807.000  b/d. 

I  want  to  comment  on  these  numbers  be- 
cause I  know  bow  concerned  this  Associa- 
tion has  been  about  the  so-called  "Canadian 
overages". 

Public  assessment  of  our  performance 
against  target  has  typlcaUy  been  made  by 
setting  total  recorded  overland  Imports  from 
Canada  against  the  estimates  of  such  Im- 
ports rolled  Into  the  Secretary  al  the  In- 
terior's annual  calculation  of  licensed  im- 
ports to  Districts  I-IV. 

Thus,  for  1968  you  compared  total  actual 
imports  of  329.000  b/d  against  the  estimate 
of  280,000  b/d.  And  you  made  some  noises. 
Understandably. 

You  did  not  at  that  time  know  that  our 
export  target  was  also  280,000  barrels  a  day 
and  that  it  related  to  refinery  feedstock,  a 
category  broadly  comparable  to  "crude  and 
unfinished  oils"  but  having  a  coverage  ap- 
proximately 22,000  b/d  less  than  the  "all 
oils"  number  rolled  in  by  the  Secretary  and 
recorded  by  the  OU  Import  Administration. 
Nor  were  you  to  know  that  a  necessary 
element  of  fiexlbility  had  been  introduced 
during  the  year. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  basic 
"targets"  agreed  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  had  been  different  from  the 
"roUed-ln  numbers".  Nor  was  It  the  first 
time  that  adjustments  had  been  arranged 
during  the  life  of  an  agreement. 

To  revert  to  our  experience  with  the  1967 
arrangements  feedstock  exports  rebounded 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1969  despite  our  Na- 
tional Energy  Board's  continued  efforts  to 
keep  the  situation  In  hand.  The  high  ex- 
port level  was  associated  with  seasonal  fac- 
tors and  also  with  an  expectation  on  In- 
dustry's part  that  prompt  action  would  be 
taken  to  renegotiate  the  1967  arrangements 
with  the  new  Administration. 

We  started  to  talk  with  Washington  In 
April  1969  and  intermittent  discussion  con- 
tinued at  various  levels  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. The  message  we  got  loud  and  clear 
was  "hold  the  line".  This  we  strenuously  en- 
deavored to  do. 

Our  efforts  in  this  regard  were  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  sharp  Increase  in  United 
States  crude  oil  prices  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  first  quarter  and  which  brought 
your  average  price  up  by  some  16  cents  a 
barrel.  You  know  better  than  I  how  sig- 
nificantly this  added  to  the  already  strong 
pressure  of  demand  for  Canadian  oil.  Nev- 
ertheless we  were  able  to  throttle  back  our 
feedstock  ezporta  to  within  a  few  thousand 
barrels  a  day  of  the  306,000  b/d  rate  pre- 
scribed for  the  year.  In  doing  so,  we  secured 
assurance  of  the  cooperation  of  all  but  three 
of  our  reflner-custiMners  In  District  I-IV. 
But  it  appears  that  an  80%  batting  aver- 
age was  Just  not  good  enough  In  this  ball 
game.  Competitive  pressures  resulted  in  an 
Increasing  number  of  companies  exceeding 
their  target  levels. 

The    situation   In   regard   to   compliance 


deteriorated  in  the  fall  of  1969,  although  we 
were  still  akle  to  uphold  the  moratoriiim  on 
Chicago  deliveries. 

When  this  expired  at  the  beginning  of 
1970,  we  faced  a  runaway  situation.  Canadian 
oil  started  to  flow  for  the  first  time  into 
Chicago  refineries,  and  our  established  cus- 
tomers predictably  resp>onded  by  further  In- 
creasing their  takes,  liie  situation  was  com- 
pounded by  the  unusually  cold  weather  ex- 
perienced across  the  northern  States  this 
last  winter. 

We  kept  In  close  touch  with  your  offi- 
cials both  directly  and  through  our  Em- 
bassy. The  crucial  talks  took  place  in  Ottawa 
In  mld-Pebruary.  We  were  again  prepared  to 
accept  the  responsibUlty  and  the  adminis- 
trative burden  of  restraining  exports  but  we 
were  only  wining  to  do  this  at  a  level  which. 
In  our  Judgment,  would  be  capable  of 
achievement  without  Imposition  of  formal 
controls  across  the  board.  This  position 
pn.wed  unacceptable  to  your  government  and 
a  in.>nth  later  the  new  Presidential  Procla- 
matioc  was  Issued. 

The  task  of  allocating  among  a  group  of 
American  /eflners,  whose  number  has  doubled 
to  thirty,  a  volume  of  Canadian  imports  ap- 
proximately 200,000  b/d  less  than  current 
market  demand  for  that  oil  has  now  fallen 
on  our  Washington  friends.  They  have  our 
deepest  sympathy  because  the  Interference 
of  officialdom  with  the  natural  economic  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Is  ever  a  difficult, 
exercise. 

I  think  the  difficulties  we  faced  In  trying 
to  allocate  available  volumes  under  the  vol- 
untary arrangements  of  the  past  are  only 
Just  being  realized  in  the  United  States.  And 
coupled  with  this  realization  may  be  some 
appreciation  of  the  Job  done  by  the  National 
Energy  Board  as  long  as  there  was  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  retaining  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem desired  by  both  countries. 

There  were  of  course  those  in  the  United 
States  who  felt  that  we  should  have  put  on 
formal  export  controls.  To  them,  I  would 
say  that  this  was  a  political  Impossibility  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  going  beyond  what  we 
had  committed  oxirselves  to  In  1967. 

If  you  remain  unimpressed  by  this,  then 
I  ask  you  to  reflect  on  the  situation — politi- 
cal as  well  as  economic — which  would  have 
arisen  In  the  United  States  had  Canada  at- 
tempted to  enforce  the  332,000  b/d  number 
stipulated  In  the  1967  arrangements  for  the 
year  1970. 

Looking  back,  I  think  it  was  the  Increase 
In  United  States  oil  prices  In  early  1969  as 
much  as  anything  which  caused  the  break- 
down of  the  voluntary  program  based  on  the 
1967  arrangements. 

THE    PRICE    or    CAHADIAN    OIL 

I  know  that  your  Association  has  long 
maintained  a  lively  Interest  in  the  price  oi 
Canadian  oil  and  that  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
scmjs.  I  have  a  feeling  that  some  of  you  may 
have  wondered  whether  the  Canadian  oil 
Industry  has  taken  full  advantage  of  Its 
price  opportunities  In  the  U.S.  market. 

You  wiU  recall  that  for  many  years  the 
wellhead  price  of  Canadian  crude  was 
aUgned  with  that  of  competing  U.S.  crudes 
in  the  domestic  markets  which  were  suc- 
cessively developed  for  our  indigenous  oil. 

When  Canadian  oil  first  reached  Ontario 
and  thereby  came  Into  potential  competition 
with  overseas  crude,  Canadian  pricing  came 
to  bear  a  relation  to  world-wide  oil  prices. 
But  that  was  in  the  mld-1960's  when  U.S. 
prices  too  were  relatable  to  those  In  overseas 
exporting  areas.  So  there  was  no  basic  dichot- 
omy in  Canadian  pricing. 

Prices  In  both  countries  were  adjusted 
sharply  upwards  in  1957  reflecting  a  general 
world  price  Increase.  When  world  prices 
started  to  faU  after  the  end  of  the  first 
"Sues  crisis"  Canadian  and  U.S.  prices  fol- 
lowed suit.  The  Canadian  Industry  went  fur- 
ther in  this  respect  than  the  U.S.  because 
demand  for  Canadian  oil  was  much  more  se- 
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plies. 

Looked  at   from  a 
er'8  standpoint,  we  would 
see  that  Canadian  oil 
problems  in  that  it  has 
had  a  decisive  impact  on 
States  domestic  crudes. 
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finer.  Introduction  of 
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I'm  sure  that  the 
the  price  of  Canadian  ol 
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and  our  export  programs 
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ate  significance,  our 
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ment.  Thus  any  question 
especially    sensitive,    as 
which   would   contribute 
would  set  a  poor  example 
ness  and  labour  comm 
urging  both  to  hold  the 
taeue,  however,  does  remain 
careful  study  in  our  owi 
oil  policy. 
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CANADIAN    on.    POLICY    REVIEW 

Like  the  United  States,  Canada  has  been 
attempting  a  careful  reappraisal  of  oil  pol- 
icy. We  embarked  on  a  review  at  about  the 
same  time  that  President  Nixon  announced 
the  setting  up  of  his  Cabinet  Task  Force  to 
review  your  oil  Import  policy. 

Our  two  countries  have  gone  about  this 
task  in  characteristically  different  ways.  We 
have  chosen  to  work  away  assembling  infor- 
mation, receiving  views  from  a  multiplicity 
of  sources,  sounding  out  opinion  and  con- 
ducting analysis,  all  without  undue  exposure 
to  the  limelight  of  publicity. 

Frankly,  as  Minister  responsible  for  oil 
policy.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  there  are 
some  advantages  to  this  approach.  My  im- 
pression Is  that  the  controversy  attending 
the  work  of  the  Shultz  Committee  at  times 
api>eared  to  generate  more  heat  than  light. 
Nevertheless  I  can  assure  you  that  our  re- 
view is  no  less  thorough  for  being  conducted 
so  far  largely  in  private.  I  am  determined  to 
bring  to  bear  In  our  review  the  broadest 
range  of  views  and  sound  opinion  from  all 
sources.  To  this  end.  I  have  committed  my- 
self to  regular  consultations  with  our  pe- 
troleum associations  and  I  have  established 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Petro- 
leum which  is  providing  one  valuable  input 
to  our  policy  deliberations.  Additionally.  I 
maintain  an  "open  door"  towards  all  com- 
panies and  Individuals  who  may  wish  to  see 
me  and  make  representations.  And  inter- 
ested individuals  and  organizations  have  not 
been  slow  to  make  their  views  known  about 
the  direction  which  Canadian  oil  policy 
should  take.  All  of  these  opinions  are  being 
taken  Into  account,  documented,  collated, 
and  compared. 

Pending  completion  of  our  review,  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  steps  to  uphold  the  na- 
tional oil  policy  which  has  served  us  well  for 
nearly  a  decade.  Tou  will  recall  that  under 
this  policy  the  oil  requirements  of  Canada 
west  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  are  to  be  supplied 
substantially  by  products  derived  from  Ca- 
nadian crude.  Continued  achievement  of  the 
objective  was  threatened  by  the  movement  of 
foreign-origin  motor  gasoline  Into  this  area 
and  last  Thursday  I  announced  the  Introduc- 
tion of  licencing  procedtires  for  importa  of 
gasoline  to  Ontario  and  our  eastern  prov- 
inces. The  purpose  of  this  system  Is  to  up- 
hold lue  oil  policy.  It  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  a  fuUy-fiedged  oil  import  control  system 
<uch  »A  you  have  had  since  1959. 

Oiu  study  Is  taking  longer  than  did  the 
work  of  your  Task  Force.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause It  covers  not  Just  the  matter  of  import 
policy  but  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  indus- 
try's activities  and  its  related  problems. 

Let  me  elaborate  a  little  on  this  last  point. 
We  in  Canada  are  still  at  a  very  early  stage 
In  the  development  of  our  oil  resources.  I  am 
told  that  we  have  found  perhaps  10  71  of  our 
total  potential  reserves  of  120  billion  barrels 
of  crude  oil.  But  our  difficulty  Is  that  we  do 
not  know  where,  when  or  in  what  volume  the 
major  resources  which  we  believe  to  be  pres- 
ent In  our  "frontier  areas"  are  likely  to  be 
discovered  and  developed. 

By  contrast,  the  oil  resources  of  your  lower 
48  States  are  in  a  mature  stage  of  develop- 
ment— perhaps  half  or  more  of  total  ultimate 
reserves  have  been  found.  The  general  areas 
of  oil  occurrence  are  fairly  broadly  de- 
lineated. 

These  differences  are  Imprartant  to  bear  in 
mind  when  considering  the  relationship  of 
our  respective  oU  economies  to  the  world- 
wide industry. 

The  U.S..  once  the  world's  largest  oil  ex- 
porter Is  rightly  concerned  to  establish  the 
extent  and  rate  at  which  overseas  oil  should 
supplement  domestic  resources. 

In  Canada,  our  basic  policy  concern  is  to 
define  the  extent  to  which  Imported  oil  can 
be  displaced  by  domestic  material.  There  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  we  may  for  the 


moment  have  reached  the  limit  of  Import 
displacement  and  to  question  whether  our 
discovered  resources  in  western  Canada  are 
adequate  to  permit  the  further  major  dis- 
placement of  Imports  on  an  economic  basis. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  bound  to  watch  de- 
velopments In  our  frontier  areas  with  the 
greatest  Interest. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  timing  of 
development  In  Canadian  frontier  areas  con- 
stitutes a  major  difficulty  we  face  In  coming 
to  basic  conclusions  regarding  any  changes 
in  our  oil  policy. 

The  second  basic  uncertainty  is  the  extent 
and  conditions  of  our  access  to  the  U.S. 
market. 

LONG-TERM    EXPORT    OUTLOOK 

I  think  most  of  you  will  appreciate  why 
we  regard  it  as  most  Important  to  clarify 
where  we  stand  as  to  our  export  markets. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

About  45'^;  of  our  oil  Is  exported,  98''u 
of  these  exports  go  to  the  U.S.; 

The  U.S.  has  Just  reviewed  its  import 
policy  and  Interim  action  directed  towards 
Its  modification  Is  in  hand; 

Kind  things  have  been  said  by  U.S.  policy 
makers  about  the  desirability  of  looking  to 
Canada  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  growing 
volumes  of  Imported  oil  your  country  will 
need; 

But  at  the  same  time  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Shultz  Committee  that  ar- 
rangements for  free  access  for  Canadian  oil 
to  U.S.  markets  should  be  contingent  upon 
the  negotiation  of  a  "suitable  energy  agree- 
ment" with  Canada. 

Our  desire  for  clarification  of  these  matters 
Is,  I  know,  shared  by  many  of  your  members 
whether  as  explorers  and  producers  In 
Canada,  refiners  of  Canadian  oil  in  the  U.S. 
or  producers  of  U.S.  domestic  crude.  We 
realize  that  "hang-ups"  of  this  sort  represent 
a  major  obstacle  to  you  in  industry  In  your 
operational  and  Investment  planning. 

We  were  ready  to  talk  with  your  govern- 
ment earlier  this  year.  Indeed  discussions 
between  officials  regarding  the  scope  and 
nature  of  future  energy  talks  had  already 
started  when  the  wrench  of  arbitrary  Import 
controls  was  thrown  into  the  machinery  of 
negotiation. 

This  stopped  all  activity  for  some  weeks, 
but  we  have  recently  had  an  approach  from 
your  government  to  resume  talks.  However,  a 
situation  in  which  a  large  part  of  our  exports 
are  under  control  represents  a  less-than-ldeal 
environment  in  which  to  hold  discussions. 
For  this  reason,  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  be 
precise  as  to  timing  of  talks.  The  unilateral 
action  on  quotas  has  created  for  us  grave 
political  problems  which  I  am  very  sure  u-ere 
not  considered  by  US.  officials  who  recom- 
mended the  arbitrary  shut-off  and  restric- 
tions. Canadian  public  opinion  is  interpret- 
ing this  as  a  pressure  play,  to  squeeze  Canada 
into  some  form  of  energy  deal  which  would 
not  be  to  the  Canadian  advantage. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  described  liv- 
ing next  door  to  the  U.S.  to  be  a  little  like 
sleeping  with  a  friendly  elephant.  Canadians 
Interpret  the  unilateral  oil  cut  back  as  the 
elephant  rolling  over  on  top  of  the  poor 
Canadian  mouse.  A  physical  condition  which 
Is  not  only  uncomfortable,  but  a  difficult 
posture  for  the  mouse,  from  which  to  begin 
long-term  energy  discussions. 

When  the  time  does  come  to  sit  down 
with  representatives  of  your  government,  we 
shall  want  to  find  out  more  about  what  they 
have  m  mind  with  regard  to  an  energy  deal, 
and  what  arrangements  can  be  achieved 
which  are  in  the  Canadian  Interest  and  yet 
of  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

What  we  seek  are  realistic  trading  ar- 
rangements in  respect  of  oil  which  would 
secure  that  Canadian  oil  enters  United 
States  markets  on  a  normal  commercial 
basis. 
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I  recognize  that  this  simple  goal  may  prove 
difficult  of  attainment.  But  I  am  confident  as 
to  ultimate  success  because  I  believe  that 
such  an  outcome  would  be  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  complementary  of 
resources  and  requirements  in  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  mutual  benefit  of  our  two 
peoples. 

SUPPLY    SECURITY    OF   CANADIAN    OIL 

The  matter  of  supply  security  Is  going  to 
come  up  in  any  negotiations  regarding  ac- 
cess for  Canadian  oil  to  U.S.  markets. 

Concerns  have  been  expressed  In  the  Shultz 
report  and,  orally,  by  American  officials,  that 
dejjendence  of  eastern  Canada  on  Imported 
oil  carries  unfavourable  Implications  for  the 
security  of  deliveries  to  eastern  Canada  and 
to  the  U.S.  m  conditions  of  world  oil  sup- 
ply emergency. 

Specifically,  there  have  been  suggestions 
that  In  an  emergency  western  Canadian  oil 
might  be  diverted  from  U.S.  markets  to  meet 
needs  in  eastern  Canada  If  adequate  tanker- 
borne  supplies  were  not  available  to  that 
area. 

Secondly,  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
U.S.  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  make 
emergency  deliveries  of  its  domestic  oil  to 
eastern  Canada  If  overseas  supplies  to  the 
whole  eastern  seaboard  of  North  America 
were  curtailed. 

As  to  the  security  of  our  export  deliveries 
•to  United  States  markets,  this  has  surely 
never  been  seriously  challenged.  Indeed,  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  oil 
Import  control  tended.  If  anything,  to  con- 
firm the  reliability  of  Canadian  supply. 
Diversion  to  eastern  Canadian  markets  of 
oil  flowing  to  the  U.S.  wouM  not  at  present 
be  possible  becatise  of  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  pipe  line  connections.  And  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  long  standing  arrange- 
ments between  our  two  countries  In  de- 
fence, trade,  and  other  areas.  I  cannot  find 
it  credible  that  we  would  divert  such  sup- 
plies unless  by  mutual  agreement  for  a 
common  purpose,  or  that  we  would  violate 
trading  agreements  that  were  In  effect  be- 
tween us. 

As  to  the  question  of  supply  of  U.S.  domes- 
tic oil  to  eastern  Canadian  markets  m  crisis 
conditions,  some  movements  took  place  dur- 
ing the  Suez  crises  of  1956-57  and  1967.  How- 
ever, we  shall  point  out  to  your  government 
that  the  additional  Canadian  supply  made 
available  to  U.S.  west  coast  refineries,  ex- 
ceeded by  a  large  margin  the  emergency  de- 
liveries we  received  from  you  In  the  east. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  are  complacent 
as  to  the  matter  of  east  Canadian  oil  supply 
security. 

Hlthereto,  we  have  not  considered  the 
danger  of  supply  Interruption  to  be  such  as 
to  require  revision  of  our  policy.  But  there 
are  changing  circumstances  and  we  have  this 
question  under  careful  examination  in  the 
context  of  our  review  of  national  oil  policy. 

If  we  conclude  that  a  problem  exists,  then 
we  shall  seek  to  apply  solutions  appropriate 
to  Canadian  circumstances.  These  might  In- 
clude storage  in  eastern  Canada,  arrange- 
ments to  exchange  Canadian  for  U.S.  oil  In  an 
emergency  or  the  supply  of  some  western 
Canadian  oil  to  our  eastern  provinces.  A 
complete  answer  could,  of  course,  come  with 
discovery  of  large  oil  resources  on  the  Atlantic 
Shelf  or  In  the  Canadian  Arctic. 

In  these  circumstances  it  must  be  left  to 
us,  to  Canada,  to  evaluate  the  matter  of 
oil  supply  security  In  eastern  Canada  and  to 
take  any  appropriate  action.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  solutions  which  will  prove  to  best 
serve  our  joint  interests  will  be  those  very 
solutions  we  come  to  as  being  the  Canadian 
solutions  in  the  Canadian  interest. 

This  aspect  of  freedom  of  domestic  policy- 
making Is  most  Important  to  us.  We  believe 
our  national  and  international,  political  and 
economic  circumstances  are  such,  that  we 
must  retain  freedom  to  apply  Canadian  solu- 


tions to  Canadian  problems.  This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussions we  may  have  with  your  government 
regarding  long  term  arrangements  on  oil. 
The  Canadian  people  would  not  tolerate 
decisions  affecting  Canadian  security  being 
made  at  the  insistence  of  non-Canadians, 
even  to  win  in  the  prize  of  larger  oil  markets. 

NATURAL    GAS 

One  Canadian  energy  commodity  which  is 
likely  t-o  face  minimal  obstacles  on  importa- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Is  natural  gas. 

The  U.S.  faces  a  difficult,  some  would  claim 
critical,  supply-demand  situation  In  respect 
of  natural  gas. 

We  in  Canada  have  established  a  substan- 
tial natural  gas  resource  base.  And  the  poten- 
tial for  this  hydrocarbon  Is  expected  to  match 
that  of  oil.  Supply  which  has  been  declared 
surplus  to  domestic  needs  by  both  federal 
and  provincial  authorities  is  available  for 
export. 

Any  such  surplus  Is  likely  to  be  very 
readily  absorbed  In  the  U.S.  market.  And 
there  are  clear  indications  your  government 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  would 
like  to  see  steps  taken  to  accelerate  the  vol- 
ume of  Canadian  supply  available  to  the 
U.S. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  situation  of  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  Energy  Board  and 
your  F.P.C.  were  at  considerably  more  than 
arm's  length  on  this  matter. 

I  believe  your  Association's  policy  was  'to 
recommend  restriction  of  Canadian  gas  Im- 
ports to  a  fllxed  proportion  of  total  U.S. 
supply.  I  think  your  position  here  bad  con- 
slderaoly  less  to  commend  it  than  the  line 
you  nave  taken  on  Canadian  oil  imports. 

Our  National  Energy  Board  currently  has 
before  It  applications  for  licences  for  fur- 
ther large  export  volumes.  At  the  same  time 
the  Board  is  reviewing  the  criteria  used  to 
satisfy  itself,  as  by  Statute  it  must,  that 
the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  exported  is  sur- 
plus to  reasonably  foreseeable  requirements 
for  use  in  Canada. 

This  matterjbelng  sub  judice  it  would  be 
Improper  for  me  to  comment  further.  I 
would,  however,  make  two  points. 

First,  viewed  against  the  scale  of  United 
States  needs,  Canadian  gas  resources  likely 
to  be  available  for  export  presently  appear 
relatively  small.  To  Illustrate:  Based  on  re- 
sources In  the  western  Canada  sedimentary 
basin,  we  might  have  about  1.6  trillion  cu- 
bic feet  available  for  export  in  1990,  not 
much  more  than  double  the  current  annual 
volume.  I  feel  it  would  be  wrong  for  your 
Industry  and  your  policy  makers,  if  they 
were  so  tempted,  to  look  to  Canadian  sup- 
plies as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  Ameri- 
can natural  gas  Industry. 

Secondly,  Canadian  gas  will  be  available 
to  supplement  United  States  supplies  only 
if  our  petroleum  industry  as  a  whole  re- 
ceives the  Incentives  of  progressive  growth 
and  assured  stability  of  access  to  export 
markets  for  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids. 
Should  this  happen,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  western  Canada  sedimentary  ba- 
sin supplemented  by  our  frontier  areas, 
could  supply  as  much  as  5.4  trillion  cubic 
feet  to  export  In  1990. 

TAX    POLICY 

This  matter  of  Incentives  is  very  impor- 
tant. I'm  convinced  of  the  need  for  appro- 
priate Investment  climates  to  secure  the  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  a  vigorous.  Innovat- 
ing petroleum  industry  to  make  the  best  use 
of  our  resources.  And  tax  policy  is,  of  course, 
an  important  element  in  such  climates. 

All  of  you  who  have  Interests  in  Canada 
will  be  aware  that  our  government  has  made 
public  proposals  for  tax  reform.  These  are 
being  studied  closely  and  debated  vigorously. 
The  government  has  determined  that  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  our  whole  tax  system 
Is  required,  one  which  will  touch  nearly  every 


personal  and  corporate  taxpayer.  The  petro- 
leum Industry  Is  not  the  least  of  the  affected 
parties. 

This  matter  of  tax  reform  is  outside  the 
Inunediate  scope  of  my  portfolio.  But  I  would 
Judge  It  unlikely  that  In  implementing  its 
proposals  government  would  ride  roughshod 
over  the  petroleum  industry's  best  Interests. 
In  particular,  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  leg- 
islate a  tax  climate  in  which  the  Canadian 
petroleum  industry  would  be  put  at  any 
significantly  Increased  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  the  industry  in  the  U.S. 

Which  takes  me  to  another  aspect  of  our 
relationships  in  the  petroleum  industry,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  the  doorway  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries.  This  is  the  question  of  foreign 
ownership  of  Canadian  resource  and  other 
industries.  We  have  already  adopted  laws 
which  assure  the  ownership  by  Canadians  of 
our  commercial  banks,  federally  Incorporated 
trust,  loan,  and  insurance  companies,  our 
radio  and  television  industry  and  our  news- 
papers. 

We  have  recently  determined  that  a  major 
proportion  of  a  resource  essential  to  our  fu- 
ture well-being,  uranium,  will  remain  in 
Canadian  hands.  We  are  currently  under- 
taking a  complete  review  of  foreign  owner- 
ship of  our  resource  and  Industrial  entitles. 
I  feel  very  certain  that  if,  in  America,  some 
70  per  cent  of  yoiu-  petroleum  industry  and 
some  60  per  cent  of  your  natural  resources, 
and  some  50  per  cent  of  your  manufacturing 
industry  was  owned  by  non-Americans,  you 
would  share  an  equal  concern.  The  problem 
of  the  absentee  landlord  was  that  which 
kept  that  wonderful,  yet  apparently  ill- 
starred  isle  of  Ireland  in  turmoil  not  only 
over  the  years,  but  almost  centuries. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  a  good  proportion 
of  our  economic  well-being  Is  founded  on  the 
savings  of  the  people  of  other  lands,  largely 
American,  who  have  Invested  in  Canada  and 
formed  the  basis  of  our  economic  growth.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  our  well-being  stems  from  this  bounty, 
but  Canadians  are  now  determined  that  the 
time  has  come  to  take  stock  and  to  assure 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  future 
growth  remains  in  Canadian  hands. 

This  is  at  least  in  part  because  of  the 
changing  nature  of  the  basic  unit  of  the 
world  of  business.  The  basic  unit  of  the  fu- 
ture will  likely  be  the  conglomerate  having 
a  national  home,  but  engaging  in  multi- 
national business  In  the  open  marketplaces 
of  the  world. 

If  a  country  does  not  participate  at  sources, 
does  not  assure  that  these  new  business 
giants  are  domiciled  at  home,  such  a  country 
win  l)ecome  essentially  a  branch  plant  econ- 
imy,  with  attendant  diminution  of  oppor- 
tunity for  its  young  people.  Canadians  are 
determined  to  participate  to  the  full  in  the 
tomorrows,  and  give  to  their  gifted  and  able 
young  people  the  opportunity  to  participate 
as  Canadians,  in  Canadian  entitles,  which 
will  compete  In  this  new  kind  of  business 
world.  This  opportunity  will  not  exist  unless 
we  make  those  determinations  now.  which 
win  assure  a  greater  Canadian  control  of  our 
own  Industries  and  resources. 

Yet.  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  shall 
require  continuing  and  increasing  sources  of 
Investment  capital  from  abroad,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic 
growth.  We  are  convinced  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  rules  which  will  achieve  a 
greater  and  growing  proportion  of  Canadian 
ownership  and  still  provide  a  Just  return  to 
the  foreign  Investor. 

Which  takes  me,  as  I  say,  to  broader  ques- 
tions of  Canadian  policy  and  Canada-U.S. 
relations.  Our  concern  about  foreign  owner- 
ship is  not  a  recent  Canadian  aberration 
standing  alone  and  lonely.  It  Is  a  part  of  a 
new  and  growing  Canadian  sense  of  being, 
and  national  purpose. 
I    for   one,   have  come   but   lately  to  the 
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conviction    that    a    growln  ; 
nadlan  ownership  In  our  c 
Industries  was  essential  to 
or   Canada  as  a   free  and 
pendent    nation.    I    had 
stated  that  the  nationality 
was  of  little  Importance  so 
poratlon  behaved  In  accor  1 
law  and  In  the  Canadian 
did  business  In  Canada. 

But  I  had  equally  state< : 
that  Canadians  determined 
thing  peculiarly  Canadian 
their  contribution  to  the 
man,  then  would  be  the  tl 
question — not  at  such  time 
of  foreign  ownership  stand  1 
because  of  the  very  fact  t 
come   to   the  conclusion  t 
build  something  of  their  own 

Until  recently  I  did  not 
had  reached  this  conclusion 
who   are   candid,   will 
until   recently,   quite  sa 
small  microcosm  of  Amerlc^ 
plaint  was  that  we  were 
had    more    money — higher 
comes — than  we  did.  This 
and  the  remedy  of  this 
aim. 

But  now  the  scene  has 
Canadians    are    determlne<! 
build  something  which  is 
and  not  the  pale  and 
great  and  powerful 

The  Important  fact  Is  t 
nadlan  nationalism  contl 
ttve  force — that  It  be  not 
any  nation.  Equally 
relationship   with   the   U 
to  continue  the  kind  of 
nomic  decision  and 
efits  both  our  people 
In  the  tomorrows,  we  will 
socially  or  culturally  so 
we  have  been  In  the  past. 

It  Is  Important  that  thi  i 
tion  of  Canadian 
ness,  be  not  construed  by 
lean  or  as  In  any  way 
tlnulng  friendship.  This 
b«  the  touchstone  of  our 
lasting    friendships   are 
more  certain,  when  one 
that  are  not  those  of  the 
tudes  and  viewpoints  whict 
with  that  of  the  friend.  If. 
ferences,  the  friendship 
It  is  in  fact  that  type  of 
will  withstand  all  the  vici 

If  you  In  the  U.S.  do  not 
mood  as  inimical  to 
terests.  and  thence  harder 
wards   us,    with   Inevitable 
part,  then  Indeed,  this  neir 
will  be  quite  different  fror  i 
even  better  friend  than  this 
so  much  like  yourselves. 

I  said  at  the  beginning 
what  appeared  to  me  to  b« 
the  Canadian  fact,  rather 
which  It  might  please  you 
would  not  be  In  accord 
will  say  to  you  that,  yes,  a 
for  the  rise  of  that  new 
Ism  and  determination  to 
unique,  rests  In  the 
your  land — what  appears  to 
den  and  tragic  dlsapp>earai^< 
can  dream  which,  in  some 
to  nightmare. 

We  wonder  what  did 
star  of  hope — equality  of 
office  boy  to  president  ethl(c 
the    European    Economic 
many  nations  of  the 
as  recently  as  the  post 
was  the  cynosure  of  all 
all  mankind. 

Vietnam   and 
streets  and  on  the  campus4— the 
of     the     poor — the     coloured 
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youth — the  writings  of  Reston  and  Wicker — 
and  as  recently  as  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
speech  of  President  Brewster  of  Yale — Indi- 
cate to  many  of  our  people — particularly  our 
young,  that  we  should  not  seek  to  make  the 
American  dream  ours.  I  would  not  be  repre- 
senting Canadian  public  opinion  too  can- 
didly if  I  did  not  so  state. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  vast 
majority  of  us  who  are  your  true  friends 
have  faith  that  the  present  turmoil  and  di- 
lemma is  a  passing  aberration  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  After  all,  you  still  are  the  people 
of  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  fundamental  hu- 
manity, decency,  sense  of  fair  play  and  Justice 
of  your  people  will  assure  that  in  time,  the 
dream  will  be  refurbished,  and  come  out  once 
more  shining  and  clean  and  bright.  But  yes, 
this  faltering  will  have  been  part  of  the 
cause  for  the  new  Canadian  determination  for 
a  separate  identity. 

But  there  are  other  and  positive  reasons. 
The  sudden  blossoming  of  our  great  and  un- 
tapped north  country,  peculiarly  and  com- 
pletely Canadian — one  of  the  last  of  the 
new  frontiers  In  man's  horizon — and  one 
completely  our  own.  Here  Canadians  and 
Canadian  youth  have  found  something  of  a 
dream  of  their  own,  where  they  can  build 
anew,  and  avoid  the  errors  of  greed  and  haste 
and  folly  of  the  yesterdays.  Where  they  can 
build  without  p>ollutlon  and  waste  and  where 
they  can  share  the  bounties  of  the  new  north 
with  the  indigenous  peoples.  Where  they  can 
build  a  society  where  the  Indian  and  Eskimo 
peoples  may  maintain  their  own  identity  and 
cultures  in  dignity  and  respect. 

Hence  our  declaration  of  sovereignty  to  the 
12-mlle  Umlt.  and  the  100-mlle  area  of  pollu- 
tion control  from  our  northern  shores  to 
assure  that  we  can  and  do  build  up  this  north 
under  a  clear  ethic  that  economic  progress 
will  not  be  permitted  at  the  expense  of  the 
ecology  or  the  indigenous  people. 

There  Is  nothing  here  of  empty  sov- 
ereignty, or  petty  Jingoism,  of  pulUng  the 
feathers  from  the  tall  of  the  American  eagle, 
or  of  hoisting  a  flag  on  a  northern  slope  to 
satisfy  the  empty  ego  of  the  petty  or  postur- 
ing patriot. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  stated  o\ir  pur- 
pose in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms.  We 
acted  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  humanity 
and  the  ecology  in  this  area  which  we  deem 
to  be  Canadian,  and  Inferentlally,  \i  you  like, 
this  will  be  an  essential  aspect  of  that  new 
Canadian  dream. 

If  there  are  those  who  fear  that  our  moti- 
vation in  these  things  is  that  of  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm,  I  should  point  out  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  professors,  associate  profes- 
sors and  Instructors  In  our  universities  are 
American  and  American  educated.  Many  of 
these  are  men  and  women  who  have  come  to 
Canada  because  they  share  our  aspiration  to 
build  anew.  There  are  those  among  Canadians 
who  fear  that  because  of  the  very  quantum 
of  U.S.  professors  in  otir  colleges,  that  we 
should  beware  lest  we  be  brainwashed.  I  have 
no  fear  in  this  regard.  The  humanist,  what- 
ever his  nationality  or  origin,  shares  the  same 
Ideal  and  the  same  goal — the  enlargement  of 
the  human  spirit.  Certainly  If  the  motiva- 
tion of  our  new  nationalism  were  antl-Amerl- 
can.  we  would  not  permit  a  large  proportion 
of  our  youth  In  its  most  formative  stage 
to  be  left  to  the  direction  of  American 
teaching. 

We  see  a  manifestation  of  our  determina- 
tion for  our  own  Identity  In  our  Insistence 
in  a  growing  degree,  on  Canadian  content 
In  our  radio  and  television  programming,  as 
directed  by  the  Canadian  Radio-Television 
Commission.  We  have  not  gone  to  the  extent 
of  Jamming  the  air  waves  along  the  border, 
but  who  knows — even  this  might  come.  We 
believe  we  can  achieve  Canadian  quality  In 
our  radio  and  television.  We  do  not  believe 
that  pandering  to  the  tastes  and  Intellects 
of  the  least  common  denominator,  with  no 
attempt  at  using  these  media  for  the  up- 
lifting of  the  Intellect  or  the  enrichment 


of  the  human  spirit  Is  the  use  Canadians 
will  want  to  make  of  these  powerful  forces 
In  the  years  ahead.  We  believe  that  the  air 
waves  can  be  used  to  give  man  a  fuller  life 
and  make  him  a  more  complete  being;  this 
we  believe,  should  be  our  purpose  in  their 
use,  rather  than  merely  supplying  a  medium 
for  the  hucksters  and  pitchmen. 

In  the  realm  of  radio  many,  many  of  your 
own  citizens  who  are  within  hearing  distance, 
have  told  us  that  oiu"  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  Is  without  peer  in  moving  to- 
wards these  objectives.  We  have  yet  to  ac- 
complish the  same  success  in  public  tele- 
vision. It  Is  still  "Bonanza",  Baloney  and 
Commercials.  Bu'  we  are  also  determined 
to  encourage  Canadian  content  and  program- 
ming to  develop  our  own  creative  talents, 
our  writers,  our  producers  and  directors  and 
performing  artists  and  thence  to  find  qual- 
ity— a  quality  which  will  be  Canadian. 

Apart  from  electronic  communications,  we 
believe  we  have  made  a  start  at  a  unique 
Canadian  contribution  in  the  realm  of  cul- 
ture. In  the  National  Ballet,  The  Royal  Win- 
nipeg Ballet  and  Les  Grands  Ballets  Cana- 
dlens,  we  have  three  companies  that  can 
hold  their  own  In  the  regions,  but  a  little 
below  those  of  the  very  best  amid  the  giants 
of  the  artistic  world. 

In  the  city  of  Montreal  is  an  artistic  milieu 
in  the  French  language,  peculiarly  Canadian, 
fascinating  In  Its  variety  and  encouraging  in 
its  quality.  And  In  most  parts  of  Canada  are 
local  groups  of  artists  doing  things  peculiarly 
Canadian  based  on  the  singular  admixture  of 
our  culture  fundamentally  French  and  Eng- 
lish, but  Intertwined  and  enriched  with  the 
strength  of  many  ethnic  cultures. 

And  here  is  probably  the  essential  ingre- 
dient of  our  present  national  motivation.  In 
the  past  few  years  a  resurglng  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism has  blossomed  In  our  peoples  of 
French-speaking  origin.  There  were  those 
among  them  who  believe  that  they  could  only 
sustain  their  language  and  culture  In  polit- 
ical separation  from  the  rest  of  Canada. 
Through  the  leadership  of  men  such  as  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  and  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau, I  believe  we  and  they  have  been  re- 
assured. But  this  connotes  that  we  must 
have  a  land  from  ocean  unto  ocean  which  is 
truly  the  home  of  our  two  founding  peoples 
In  language  and  culture.  This  means  that 
we  will  have  a  Canada  which  Is  much  more 
bilingual  and  bicultural  than  was  ever 
deemed  before  possible  or  even  desirable.  It 
means  our  two  cultures  will  compete  and 
vie  for  excellence,  and  thence  once  more 
create  a  unique  Canadian  pattern. 

And  yes,  sometimes  there  are  Indeed  pit- 
falls In  proximity  to  that  great  neighbour  to 
the  south.  These  pitfalls  sometimes  arouse 
in  humble  but  very  concrete  ways,  our  de- 
termination to  build  our  own  house. 

Among  such  manifestations  meaningful  to 
a  great  number  of  Canadians,  Is  what  has 
happened  to  a  once-Canadian  institution, 
the  National  Hockey  League.  The  hockey 
game  belonged  to  Canada  and  Canadians, 
and  was  a  truly  Canadian  Institution,  a  very 
real  link  In  our  national  unity,  an  essential 
element  in  our  Canadian  culture,  to  such 
a  degree  that  one  pimdlt  got  himself  into 
pernianent  and  irrevocable  hot  water  with 
the  witticism  that  Canadian  culture  con- 
sisted of  Maurice  Richard  and  Lily  St.  Cyr. 

But  the  lure  of  American  gold  and  Amer- 
ican TV  was  too  great  and  the  National 
Hockey  League  Is  now  an  American  domain. 
All  but  two  of  the  teams  are  Americans, 
though  they  are  condescending,  after  loud 
and  nearly  violent  protest  from  Canadians, 
to  give  us  a  third.  And  many  of  our  real 
hockey  fans,  which  means  about  96  per  cent 
of  Canadian  males,  all  of  whom  cut  their 
teeth  on  a  hockey  stick,  now  burn  over  the 
fact  that  the  game  now  belongs  not  to  them, 
but  to  the  American  TV  advertiser — every- 
thing from  the  time  and  place  of  the  game 
to  the  nature  of  the  production  Is  In  his 
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insensitive  bands — and  as  the  Canadian 
hockey  fan  says — "He  doesn't  know  a  puck 
from  an  apple."  So  it  may  well  be  we'll  have 
them  change  the  name  to  the  National  TV 
League  of  the  U.S.A.  and  we'll  have  to  form 
our  own  league  to  play  hockey  as  she  should 
be  played — In  the  Canadian  way. 

I  have  cited  but  a  few  random  examples 
of  the  manifestation  of  that  new  Canadian 
spirit  of  nationalism.  There  Is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  but  that  the  Canadian  people, 
and  Canadian  youth  in  particular,  have  a 
fixed  and  certain  and  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  build  that  which  Is  "their  own 
thing",  in  the  parlance  of  the  day,  on  the 
northern  half  of  this  continent.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  not,  and  never  will  be, 
an  anti-American  demonstration,  although 
I  have  candidly  stated  that  some  portion  of 
the  contributing  factors  to  the  new  spirit 
have  hinged  on  U.S.  events. 

I  have  chosen  to  say  these  words  to  you 
today  at  some  length,  because  of  my  deter- 
mination, which  I  know  is  shared  by  the 
very,  very  great  majority  of  Canadians,  that 
this  changing  Canadian  syndrone  will  In  no 
way  diminish  the  friendship  that  exists  be- 
tween us.  I  believe,  as  stated  earlier,  that  it 
will,  if  understood,  strengthen  our  bonds. 
I  have  said  my  few  poor  words,  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  reassure  you,  so  that 
in  our  trade  and  business  relationships,  we 
will  continue  to  do  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past,  namely,  make  decisions  based  on  good 
economic  sense,  and  the  rational  use  of  re- 
sources, to  the  betterment  of  both  our  peo- 
ples. I  have  said  my  piece  here  that  the 
demagogue  or  the  chauvinist  may  not  prosti- 
tute this  new  factor  of  Canadian  national 
spirit  to  his  sterile  purposes.  So  that  the 
rantlngs  of  the  rabid  and  irresponsible  few, 
which  are  ever  played  up  as  news,  are  not 
misinterpreted  by  you  as  being  the  voice  of 
the  Canadian  i>eople. 

If  a  politician  should  have  any  gift — and 
many  would  suggest  that  he  requires  none 
at  all — it  is  that  of  hearing,  understanding 
and  Interpreting  the  voice  of  his  people.  If 
I  have  any  portion  of  this  gift,  it  tells  me 
this.  That  the  voice  of  my  people  cries  out 
for  a  unique  and  distinct  Canadian  person- 
ality, which  Is  not  the  replica  of  the  U.S.A. 
or  anyone  else.  But  that  voice  also  says 
equally  clearly  that  It  understands  who  its 
best  friend  is,  and  that  it  frevently  desires 
that  friendship  to  continue  and  to  grow.  It 
is  desirous  that  you  do  not  misinterpret  the 
new  Canadian  spirit  and  thence  make  the 
friendship  difficult.  And  hence  it  requires 
that  such  as  I,  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
come  and  speak  to  you,  tell  you  this  new 
story  of  Canada  and  reassure  you  as  to  the 
validity  and  soundness  of  our  new  course. 

A  great  Canadian  and  former  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  Vincent  Massey,  once 
spoke  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  as 
follows : 

"I  believe  in  our  abiding  friendship  with 
our  nearest  neighbours,  an  honest  friend- 
ship without  either  the  subservience  or  the 
mimicry  which  must  Impair  true  partner- 
ship." 

I  suppose  that  In  these  words  he  prophe- 
sied some  years  ago  the  evolution  of  Canada 
which  I  have  suggested  to  you  today,  has 
come  to  pass. 


SECRETARY  HICKEL'S  REMARKS 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  PRESS 
CLUB 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  to- 
day delivered  an  inspiring  talk  to  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Press  Club. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary's remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

Remarks    by    Secretabt    of    the    Interior 

Walter    J.    Hickel,    the    National    Press 

CLtJB,  Washington,  D.C,  Mat  21,  1970 

For  years,  the  gifts  of  the  American  earth 
seemed  boundless  and  Inexhaustible. 

They  were  the  substance  of  our  strength 
and  the  landscape  of  our  aspiration.  Their 
Immensity  and  mystery  were  a  challenge  to 
us. 

We  tested  ourselves  against  them. 

We  chopi>ed  and  plowed  our  way  across  the 
land  .  .  .  three  thousand  miles  to  the  rim  of 
the  Pacific. 

In  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  sub- 
dued a  Continent  created  by  the  ages. 

As  the  frontier  was  closing,  we  turned  back 
on  ourselves  and  plunged  headlong  into  the 
age  of  machines. 

The  wilderness  made  us  tough.  Now  we  had 
machines  .  .  .  tough  machines  .  .  .  and  tough 
men  who  knew  bow  to  tise  them  .  .  . 

The  land  was  our  capital.  To  feed  our 
brawling  growth,  we  tore  Into  the  forests 
.  .  .  mined  the  mountains  .  .  .  plowed  the 
western  plains  .  .  .  harnessed  the  rivers. 

We  believed  in  good  hard  work.  A  man  was 
somebody  who  did  a  man's  work. 

We  raced  from  the  age  of  development  into 
the  age  of  anxiety.  Our  cities,  uncontrolled 
and  unplanned,  began  to  melt  one  into  the 
other. 

People  .  .  .  more  than  two  hundred  million 
people. 

More  people  .  .  .  more  concrete  .  .  .  more 
traffic  .  .  .  more   miracles   of   progress. 

In  production  and  consumption  we 
achieved  a  kind  of  greatness  .  .  . 

But  at  what  a  cost ! 

Just  as  the  American  dream  seemed 
within  reach,  we  found  the  limits  of  the 
American  eairth. 

Now  every  major  American  city  is  afflicted 
with  air  pollution.  Every  major  American 
river  system  has  poison  in  It. 

A  third  of  our  fresh  water  lakes  are  filthy. 

So  heavy  is  the  air's  cargo  of  dirt  that  the 
cleansing  winds  of  North  America  are  con- 
taminated. 

Air  and  water  pollution  travel  without 
passport  around  the  globe. 

In  the  beginning  we  had  so  much  natural 
wealth  it  seemed  we  could  never  use  It  all. 

We  grew  careless  and  wasteful.  We  em- 
braced every  technical  advance  as  progress. 

We  took  for  granted  the  abundance  of 
nature,  and  failed  to  see  how  fragile  it  really 
was. 

We  turned  our  backs  on  our  rivers  and 
lakes — made  them  sewers  and  let  them  decay. 

Our  supply  of  fresh  water  Is  enormous,  but 
so  is  our  need  .  .  .  fifty-six  million  gallons 
of  water  are  required  to  sustain  the  life  of 
every  American  .  .  .  and  every  eight  seconds 
a  new  American  Is  born. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  problem — and 
commitment — facing  us  today.  .  .  .  Our  com- 
mitment to  save  the  environment.  This  links 
us  vrtth  the  future,  and  the  people  of  the 
future — today's  young. 

As  Paul  Jennings,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers,  wrote  to  me  last  week. 
"America's  youth  Is  a  natural  resource  the 
nation  can  no  more  waste  and  Ignore  than 
It  can  squander  its  rivers,  its  minerals  and 
its  air." 

I  respect  our  young  people,  for  their  ca- 
pacity to  reexamine  everything  and  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  life  and  its  values. 

This,  to  me,  is  extremely  Important. 

The  test  of  a  society  is  how  it  responds  to 
this  reexamination  by  its  youth. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  Tiews 
being  expressed  by  the  younger  generation 
today,  but  I  take  them  very  seriously,  and 
honor  their  motives. 

It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  defending 
their  right  of  dissent.  It  is  a   question  of 


whether  we  respect  them  enough  to  weigh 
their  dissenting  opinions,  to  take  the  time 
to  listen  and  to  be  ready  to  learn  and  change. 

One  of  the  problems  of  dissent  Is  that  it 
is  essentially  negative.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple will  very  rarely  rally  to  a  negative  idea. 
They  look  for  an  alternative. 

This  is  the  reason  that  much  of  the  stu- 
dent movement  Is  moving  into  the  political 
process.  I  welcome  It,  and  I  believe  it  will 
help  the  country. 

It  will  help  all  of  us  in  political  life  to 
communicate  our  philosophies  and  programs 
in  a  way  that  the  youth  can  identify  with. 

In  the  last  three  weeks  there  has  been  a 
major  shift  In  the  mood  of  America's  youth. 

Since  the  Kent  State,  Augusta  and  Jack- 
son tragedies  a  new  soberness  has  entered  the 
campus  scene. 

Many  students  find  the  courses  they  are 
taking  no  longer  Interesting,  because  they 
are  more  concerned  about  the  immediate  is- 
sues facing  the  country. 

Which  way  will  they  turn? 

Which  way  con  they  turn? 

Thousands  of  them  came  in  force  to  Wash- 
ington two  week-ends  ago,  and  the  New  York 
Times  wrote: 

"Americans  of  all  political  persuasions  can 
be  proud  of  the  young  people  who  demon- 
strated at  the  Ellipse. 

"By  practicing  peace  as  well  as  preaching 
it,  these  students  gave  added  dignity  and 
impact  to  their  cause." 

I  agree  with  that  evaluation. 

The  fact  that  violence  was  controlled  was 
one  more  indication  of  the  maturity  and 
seriousness  of  ottr  youth. 

Today's  college  students,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, do  not  want  to  be  pushed  into 
the  comer  of  violence.  Peace  is  mot*'  tlian 
their  motto,  it  is  their  instinct,  and  will 
remain  so  unless  they  are  radicalized  by  iso- 
lation and  hostility. 

The  triumph  of  the  Washington  demon- 
stration was  that  new  lines  of  communica- 
tion were  opened  up. 

The  tragedy  would  be  if  they  dried  up, 
through  impatience  or  stubbornness. 

We've  begun  to  see  these  channels  oper- 
ate these  last  weeks.  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  we  have  received  dozens  of  stu- 
dent and  faculty  delegations. 

Many  have  come  simply  to  thank  us  for 
expressing  our  conviction-;  about  the  mood 
of  the  nation's  youth. 

Others  have  come  because  they  feel  the 
battle  to  save  our  environment  Is  interwoven 
with  the  question  of  our  national  priorities. 

Last  Tuesday  I  received  a  group  of  twenty- 
five  from  the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle.  This  group  had  taken  a  step  further. 

They  came  with  a  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  a  "national  quorum  week"  .  .  .  something 
along  the  lines  of  Earth  Week,  in  which 
teach-ins  could  be  set  up  nationwide  on  the 
major  Issues  of  the  day. 

Such  conferences  could  move  Americans 
closer  together,  and  give  them  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  ideas  and  opinions. 

President  Nixon  knows  that  Washington 
tends  to  become  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  ...  an  Isolation  he  has  worked 
hard  to  eliminate. 

He  has  taken  the  White  House  "to  the  peo- 
ple", by  scheduling  cabinet-level  activities 
outside  of  Washington.  In  Chicago  and  In- 
dianapolis ...  at  the  Western  White  House 
In  San  Clemente,  and  in  other  cities. , 

In  the  same  way,  I  believe  our  campuses 
tend  to  get  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  these  quorums — or  teach-ins — could 
do  away  with  much  of  that  isolation. 

The  most  damaging  attack  on  our 
young  would  be  to  label  the  entire  youth 
community  as  antl-patriotlc. 

There  are  some  in  our  society  who  have  a 
compulsion  to  destroy  and  who  relish  vio- 
lence and  anarchy.  But  they  are  in  a  distinct 
minority. 

Most  of  our  young  people  love  America. 
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And  the  same  is  true,  of  course.  In  our 
cities. 

We  are  reaching  the  point  where  the  auto- 
mobile is  becoming  counter-productive.  It  is 
using  up  more  resources  and  time  than  it 
is  worth. 

Rapid  mass  transit  in  the  answer.  It  is 
pivotal  in  our  overall  national  environmen- 
tal goals.  All  our  major  urban  areas  would 
be  helped  enormously  if  we  would  give  it  the 
same  priority  we  have  the  automobile. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  under 
the  leadership  of  Secretary  John  Volpe.  is 
pushing  strongly  in  this  direction. 

This  could  be  accomplished  qxiickly.  Many 
of  our  freeways  themselves  are  Ideal  loca- 
tions for  the  new  systems. 

For  example,  monorails  could  be  run  right 
down  the  center  dividers  of  the  large  high- 
ways, cutting  the  expense  to  a  fraction  of 
the  normal  cost. 

The  second  great  benefit  of  effective  mass 
transit  would  be  the  dispersal  of  population. 
We  cannot  begin  to  talk  abovt  improving  the 
environment  of  our  cities  until  ire  relieve 
the  press  of  population. 

Man  wants  to  live  in  open  spaces  but  he 
is  forced  to  stay  close  to  his  work.  With  ele- 
vated mass  rapid  transit,  an  individual  could 
live  fifty  miles  outside  of  the  city  and  get 
to  work  m  less  time  than  it  takes  him  now 
from  his  present  location  driving  an  auto- 
mobile. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Impetus  the  youth  of 
our  country  has  given  to  the  environmental 
cause.  Some  people  write  it  off  as  a  fad,  or 
a  phase  which  will  pass. 

They  are  mistaken,  for  this  Is  deeper  than 
a  cause  or  a  movement.  It  is  the  stirring  of 
the  soul  of  a  generation. 

The  values  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
are  being  challenged.  The  reply  has  been, 
"what  is  your  alternative?" 

Their  alternative,  our  alternative,  is  a  new 
viray  of  life,  based  on  opportunity  and  the 
appreciation  for  the  riches  of  the  earth  which 
we  have  inherited. 

A  new  life  style  Is  emerging  that  cares  for 
nature  as  well  as  for  man,  and  that  cares  for 
man  in  a  wholly  new  way. 

We  are  no  longer  Just  Interested  In  meet- 
ing man's  material  needs  and  comforts. 

We  are  committed  to  creating  a  conunu- 
nlty,  a  world.  In  which  the  finest  sides  of 
man's  nature,  his  greatest  talents  and  abili- 
ties can  flotirlsh. 

I  expect  America  to  fulfill  this  commit- 
ment  in  this  decade. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  15628) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Ac. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sidering alternative  policies  toward  Viet- 
nam we  must  continue  to  demonstrate  a 
decent  sensitivity  to  the  very  real  danger 
that  Communist  domination  of  South 
Vietnam  would  bring  about  hideous  mas- 
sacres. 


Unfortunately,  the  New  York  Times  of 
Tuesday,  May  12.  carried  a  column  which 
sowed  much  confusion  on  this  crucial 
subject.  This  column — the  inaccuiacy  of 
which  is  surprising,  even  considering  the 
source — has  at  least  done  the  service  of 
calling  attention  to  the  issue  of  Commu- 
nist cruelty. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment is  Mr.  Tom  Wicker.  His  thesis  is 
that  tlie  President  is  having  "scary 
dreams"  when  he  suggests  that  North 
Vietnamese  conquest  of  South  Vietnam 
will  be  followed  by  massive  slaughters  of 
the  many  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
fought  the  Communists  as  our  allies. 

Since  a  reluctance  to  precipitate  such 
slaughters  is  one  reason  why  we  are  co- 
ordinating our  withdrawals  with  at- 
tempts to  strengthen  South  Vietnam's 
independence,  Mr.  Wicker's  charge  is 
important.  If  his  argument  is  correct, 
then  the  President's  policy  involves  some 
faulty  reasoning. 

I  want  to  make  clear  today,  and  I  will 
at  some  length  and  without  the  least 
hesitation  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
doubt  on  this  matter,  that  the  massacres 
are  a  real  danger  and  that  Mr.  Wick- 
er's thesis  is  entirely  false. 

In  the  process  of  rebutting  Mr.  Wick- 
er I  shall  examine  his  column  thorough- 
ly. For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  Mr.  Wicker's  column  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  12,  1970] 

In  the  Nation:  Mk.  Nixon's  Scart  Dreams 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington.  May  11.— In  his  televised  ad- 
dress on  the  war  last  Nov.  3,  President  Nixon 
declared  that  a  "precipitate  American  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  would  Inevita- 
bly allow  the  Communists  to  repeat  the  mas- 
sacres which  followed  their  takeover  In  the 
north  fifteen  years  before.  They  then  mur- 
dered more  than  50,000  people  and  hundreds 
of  thovisands  more  died  in  slave  labor 
cimps." 

In  his  speech  of  April  30.  when  he  an- 
nounced the  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  Mr.  Nixon 
again  adduced  the  bloodbath  story  to  sup- 
port his  action.  Part  of  what  he  called  "the 
easy  political  path,"  he  said,  would  be  "to 
desert  18  million  South  Vietnamese  people, 
who  have  put  their  trust  in  us,  and  to  expose 
them  to  the  slaughter  and  savagery  which 
the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  Inttlcted  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  North  Vietnamese 
who  chose  freedom  when  the  Communists 
took  over  North  Vietnam  In   1954." 

Then,  under  fire  at  his  news  conference  on 
May  8,  Mr.  Nixon  escalated.  It  was  a  "moot 
question"  whether  the  war  had  been  worth- 
while, he  said,  but  "now  that  America  is 
there,  if  ...  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
and  allow  the  enemy  to  come  into  Vietnam 
and  massacre  the  civilians  there  by  the  mil- 
lions, as  they  would,  if  we  do  that,  let  me 
say  that  America  is  finished  insofar  as  the 
peacekeeper  in  the  Asian  world  is  con- 
cerned." 

Let  us  pass  mercifully  over  the  highly 
revealing  remark  about  "the  peacekeeper  in 
the  Asian  world"  to  the  question  of  the 
bloodbath  On  each  of  Mr.  Nixon's  two  earlier 
assertions  of  this  historical  hobgoblin,  I 
viTOte  that  the  record  disclosed  no  evidence 
that  such  an  atrocity  had  occurred.  Prof. 
George  McT.  Kahln,  Director  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's Southeast  Asia  program,  used  this 
space  on  Dec.  6.  1969,  to  refute  the  Presl- 
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dent's  No.  8  statement.  Several  magaBlna 
articles  have  gone  into  the  matter  in  detail. 
aa  have  numerous  books  each  concluding 
there  was  no  bloodbath  In  North  Vietnam  In 
1954. 

TRK   ICC    aECOKDS 

In  fact,  quite  the  opposite:  the  records  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  dis- 
close only  nineteen  complaints  of  political 
reprisals  and  only  one  Involving  murder  In 
North  Vietnam  In  the  two  years  following 
the  armistice:  nor  did  the  ICC.  allege  that 
Its  inquiries  were  In  any  way  hampered  by 
the  Communist  Government.  But  in  South 
Vietnam,  214  complaints  were  lodged  In  the 
same  period  against  the  Diem  Government, 
and  when  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  1957  summarily 
barred  the  I.C.C.  from  any  further  investiga- 
tions, 1,047  complaints  were  still  pending 
against  him.  Moreover,  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment itself  reported  48,200  arrests  of  Conunu- 
nists  from  1954  to  1960. 

So  the  only  events  resembling  mass  politi- 
cal reprisal  after  the  1954  armistice  occurred 
m  the  South,  not  the  North.  What  did  hap- 
pen m  North  Vietnam  was  a  harshly  re- 
pressed peasant  revolt  In  1955  and  1956 
against  a  severe  land  reform  program.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  takeover. 
Mr.  Kahln  thinks  perhaps  10,000  to  15,000 
may  have  died. 

As  evidence  for  the  likelihood  of  a  blood- 
bath, Mr.  Nixon  also  mentioned  on  Nov.  3 
that  the  troops  who  captured  the  city  of 
Hu6  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive  may  have 
"eliminated"  as  many  as  3,000  South  Viet- 
namese. But  D.  G.  Porter  and  L.  E.  Ackland, 
writing  In  The  Christian  Century  of  Nov.  6, 
1969,  have  reported  their  findings,  after  care- 
ftil  research,  that  most  of  these  wicked  ex- 
ecutions took  place  In  the  heat  of  battle  and 
as  "the  revenge  of  an  army  In  retreat"  and 
were  not  the  deliberate  poUcy  of  Hanoi. 

So  there  are  at  least  three  things  to  be 
said  about  the  bloodbath  Mr.  Nixon  insists 
will  take  place  If  the  Communists  take  over 
South  Vietnam.  To  the  extent  Americana  are 
led  to  believe  In  this  specter,  the  President 
makes  It  harder  to  justify  any  end  to  the 
war  that  would  appear  to  give  North  Viet- 
nam opportunity  for  such  a  massacre;  that 
Is,  almost  any  compromise  settlement. 

DUBIOUS     JUBTmCATIOtf 

The  •econd  U  that,  alnce  there  la  no  his- 
torical evidence  to  Justify  the  bloodbath 
prediction,  this  la  an  emotional  argtiment 
to  match  or  exceed  any  of  the  "emotlonaliain'' 
or  "scnUment&Uty"  or  "lack  of  realism"  so 
often  charged  to  war  critics. 

Finally,  since  Mr.  Nixon's  staff  Is  perfectly 
capable  of  pointing  out  an  untruth  no  Presi- 
dent should  wlfib  to  assert,  his  insistence  on 
the  bloodbath  seems  to  stem  from  something 
stronger  than  evidence.  It  Is  as  though  he 
tDiUs  It  to  be  true,  even  though  It  Isnt,  both 
to  Justify  the  war  and  his  policy,  and  to  con- 
firm the  antl-Communlsm  on  which  rests  so 
much  of  his  public  life.  Believing,  perhaps, 
has  made  It  so. 

Mr.  AliLGlT.  Mr.  Wicker  attempts  to 
buttress  his  Implausible  thesis  by  citing 
the  oddest  kinds  of  arguments  and  evi- 
dence. He  focuses  his  attention  on  two 
matters,  the  executions  at  Hue  during 
the  Tet  offensive,  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese occupied  the  city  for  a  number 
of  days,  and  the  executions  of  peasants 
in  North  Vietnam  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  despotism. 

Mr.  Wicker  does  not  think  the  facts 
about  either  case  are  alarming.  I  will 
rebut  him  on  each  point,  beginning  with 
the  matter  of  the  Hue  massacres. 

Mr.  Wicker  wants  to  establish  that  the 
Hue  massacres  were  a  temporary  and  un- 
repeatable aberration  that  did  not  rep- 
resent deliberate  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 


ernment policy.  To  support  his  case  he 
cites  an  article  In  the  Christian  Century 
which,  he  says,  concludes  that  the  mas- 
sacres were  done  In  panic  by  scared  sol- 
diers "in  the  heat  of  battle."  This  is 
pernicious  twaddle.  The  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: ^  , 
When  the  North  Vietnamese  invaded 
Hue  they  brought  with  them  poUtical 
cadre.  These  political  cadre  carried  com- 
plete dossiers  on  all  "enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple", as  they  call  them— all  persons 
whose  continued  existence  would  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  Communist  tyranny. 
Far  from  acting  in  disorganized  panic, 
the  executions  were  carried  out  with 
systematic  care  and  remarkable  organi- 
zation. The  political  cadre  went  down 
street  after  street  in  Hue  conducting  a 
house-to-house  search.  They  found  the 
persons  on  their  execution  lists  and 
marched  them  away  to  mass  graves. 
There  the  lucky  victims  were  shot.  The 
unlucky  ones  were  buried  alive.  Clearly 
these  executions  were  carefully  premedi- 
tated acts  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army,  representing  the  established  pol- 
icy of  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

Neither  Mr.  Wicker  nor  the  men  who 
wrote  for  the  Christian  Century  can  pos- 
sibly know  the  full  reality  about  the 
Hue  massacres  because  the  fuU  grim  re- 
ality is  still  being  explored.  We  are  still 
discovering  mass  graves  in  and  around 
Hue. 

This  is  not  surprising.  The  Com- 
munists have  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  the  collection  of  so-called  blood 
debts — a  term  they  use— Is  a  central 
part  of  their  policy  of  inflicting  sys- 
tematic terror  on  conquered  people.  Con- 
sider the  following  13  examples  of  North 
Vietnamese  announcranents  of  the 
blood  debt  policy:  — 

Nhan  Dan  editorial,  Hanoi,  June  24,  1985: 
In  conclusion,  the  paper  warns  that  the 
U.S.  Imperialists  and  their  henchmen  who 
have  Incurred  blood  debts  must  repay  them 
in  blood.  Just  as  the  patriot  Tran  Van  Dang 
said  before  his  death,  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple will  fight  more  fiercely  against  them  and 
wiU  certainly  annihilate  them.  By  recklessly 
attacking  the  people,  they  wUl  be  kicked 
into  their  graves  by  the  people  Just  like  the 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  brothers  and  any  other 
despots  in  the  world. 

Quan  Dol  Nhan  Dan  oommentary,  Hanoi, 
December  16.  1968:  On  25  November  1968  the 
PLAF  Command  ordered  aU  PLAF  units  to 
sv^ep  away  the  stubborn  villains  in  their 
bases,  completely  disperse  the  rural  pacifi- 
cation teams,  crush  the  mopplng-up  and 
occupation  plot  of  the  enemy,  annihilate  the 
Phoenix  teams  and  other  espionage  organi- 
zations of  the  enemy,  and  protect  and 
develop  the  liberated  areas. 

Tti9  campaign  for  annihilating  the  stub- 
bom  villains  m  the  puppet  admlnlstratlcm  Is 
developing  strongly  throughout  the  south. 
The  southern  troope  and  people  have  deeply 
thrust  strong  attacks  against  the  enemy's 
lairs  In  strategic  hamlets  and  concentration 
camps  and  punished  the  secret  agents,  po- 
loemen.  Phoenix  commandoe,  and  pacification 
teams.  Tliousanda  of  stubborn  villains,  who 
have  incurred  blood  debts  toward  the  people, 
pacification  teams  have  been  crushed. 

Radio  Hanoi  to  South  Vietnam,  April  11, 
1968:  The  days  of  the  puppet  government 
corpse  are  numbered.  Together  with  the  un- 
avoidable defeat  of  the  VB.  Imperialists,  the 
traitorous  clique  will  certainly  have  to  aton* 
for  Its  crimes  one  day.  The  present  ahameful 
and  woeful  sltuaUon  ot  the  Thleu-Ky  cUque 


falls  to  be  a  very  good  lesson  for  all  those 
who  stlU  remain  in  the  puppet  army  and  ad- 
ministration to  ponder. 

Quan  Doi  Nhan  Dan  commentary,  AprU  4, 
1969;  broadcast  to  South  Vietnam  AprU  5. 
1969:  Our  armed  forces,  together  with  the 
people  throughout  the  country  nurture  this 
haired  and  are  determined  to  compel  the 
U.S.  aggressors  and  their  lackeys  to  pay  for 
their  blood  debts. 

Uberatlon  Radio.  April  17.  1969;  In  north- 
ern Quang  Nam,  almost  aU  newly  liberated 
areas  have  now  established  revolutionary  ad- 
ministrations, and  newly  set  up  people's  lib- 
eration committees  have  been  presented  to 
the  people.  In  a  number  of  areas  in  (words 
indistinct)  In  Quang  Nam  Province,  alter 
destroying  strategic  hamlets,  local  people 
have  set  up  special  cotirts  to  try  cruel,  die- 
hard agents  who  owe  blood  debts  to  the  peo- 
ple. Revolutionary  administrations  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  have  also  vigorously  developed 
their  role.  In  the  suburbs  of  Ben  Tre  provin- 
cial capital  and  in  Nhl  Binh.  Tam  Hiep.  and 
Blnh  Chuong  villages  In  Klen  Phong  Prov- 
ince, revolutionary  administrations  have  also 
established  courts  to  try  those  cruel,  die- 
hard puppet  adminisuative  agents  and  spies 
who  owed  blood  debts  but  refused  to  obey 
our  compatriots'  teachings. 

Uberatlon  Radio,  April  19.  1969:  Develop- 
ing our  achievements,  let  tis  combine  our  mil- 
itary offensive  spearheads  better  and  better 
and  step  up  the  movement  to  annihilate  vil- 
lains, smash  bondage,  and  punish  hooligans. 
Informers,  Intelligence  agents,  and  so  forth, 
who  have  Incurred  many  blood  debts  to  the 
people,  thus  Increasingly  decaying  the  pup- 
pet admlnlstraUon  machinery  and  creating 
conditions  for  widening  the  battlefields  and 
annlhllaitlng  the  enemy  right  in  his  Ust  dens. 
Let  us  appropriately  punish  pacification 
teams,  tumble  basic  puppet  administration 
organizations,  smash  the  U.S.  puppets'  accel- 
erated pacification  plan  and  village  and  ham- 
let election  farce,  Ughten  the  Uberatlon  en- 
clTcUng  belts  around  the  enemy  dens,  and 
create  springlnjards  for  directing  mlUtary 
spearheads  at  cities  and  provincial  and  dis- 
trict capitals. 

Liberation  Radio.  May  2.  1969:  The  Ubera- 
tlon armed  security  teams  also  punished  303 
evUdoers  who  had  Incurred  blood  debts 
against  the  compatriots.  Including  88  rangers 
and  Informers,  106  poUcemen.  11  spywar 
agents,  17  pollsters,  and  36  village  and  hamlet 
puppet  agents. 

Liberation  Radio.  May  4.  1969:  The  brag- 
gart TTiieu-Ky -Huong  cUqtie  cannot  avoid 
the  thunderous  blows  which  our  people  are 
focussing  on  Its  heed  In  order  to  swiftly 
end  the  life  of  the  traitors  who  have  Inctirred 
many  debts  toward  otir  people. 

LlberaUon  Radio.  May  14,  1989:  In  coordi- 
nation with  the  PLAF's  activities,  compa- 
triots In  aU  three  areas — city,  city  fringes, 
and  the  rural  rear — are  determined  to  rise 
up  and.  together  with  the  guerrillas,  extermi- 
nate puppets  and  spies  to  hunt  down  lack- 
eys who  owe  blood  debts  to  our  people,  to 
crtish  the  puppet  machinery  at  basic  eche- 
lons, to  disintegrate  all  forms  of  enemy  con- 
trol In  rural  areas,  and  to  smash  his  accel- 
erated pacification  scheme. 

UberaUon  Radio.  May  22.  1969:  A  public 
trial  of  hoodlums  was  held  by  the  people  of 
Tan  Blnh,  a  town  In  Tay  Nlnh  Province.  With 
active  coop>eration  from  the  armed  forces  the 
people  of  this  town,  on  May  3,  held  a  pubUc 
trial  of  a  bunch  of  flvmkeys  and  hoodltims 
drenched  with  bloody  crimes  against  the 
people.  The  people  fiercely  exposed  and  de- 
nounced their  activities  of  collaboration  with 
the  U.S.  aggressor  bandits  and  of  acting  as 
their  fiunkeys  to  stubbornly  c^poee  the  revo- 
lution and  commit  Inntunerable  crUnes 
against  the  people. 

Uberation  Radio.  May  25.  1969 :  Let  us  look 
at  those  so-called  parties  which  have  agreed 
to  join  Thleu's  ranks.  What  are  tbeyT  If  we 
do  not  term  them  profiteering  poUticlans,  as 


tlie 
to 
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Saigon  papers  have  usually  dine 
that  they  are  social  dregs,  a  c 
long  served  ma  lackeys  for 
incurring  many  blood  debts 

Liberation  Radio.  June   5 
revolutionary  committees  hate 
up  courts  to  try  diehard  lackeys 
blood  debt  to  the   people 
puppets  have  reported  to  Icc^ 
lutlonary  committees  to  turn 
confess  their  crimes. 

Llt>eratlon  Radio.  June  30 
of  thousands  of  our  incarcera  ed 
who  have   been   killed  by  t 
scream  for  revenge.  Pouring 
the  mtizzles  of  weapons,  our 
forces  and  people  are  determi 
to  strike  more  rtgorously.  pai^ifully 
remittlngly,  to  force  the  U.S 
their  blood  debts,  to  defeat 
completely,  to  overthrow  the 
lackeys,    and    to    regain 
freedom  for  the  country  and 
sows  the  wind  shall  reap  the 
is  the  inevitable  fate  of  the 
and  Thleu-Ky-Huong  lackey 
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These     13 
"blood  debt"  policy  are  dramatic 
But  what  is  even  more  interesting 
fact  that  the  North  Vietna4iese 
cial  care  to  boast  of  their 
for  the  Hue  massacres.  Am^ng 
ments  that  I  will  ask  to 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
marks  is  the  text  of  a  Hano  i 
cast  In  which  the  Hanoi 
of  Its  massacres.  This  is 
captured  enemy  document 
claimed: 

Hue  was  the  place  where  reictlonary  spirit 
bad  existed  for  over  10  yea-s.  However.  It 
took  us  a  short  time  to  drain  It  to  Its  roots. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Nort  h  Vietnamese 
have  not  tried  to  keep  thei^  "blood  debt" 
policy  a  secret — the  policy  I  that  resulted 
in  the  planned,  systematic,  cold-blooded 
Hue  massacres.  It  seems  thfct  Mr.  Wicker 
and  some  kindred  spirits  '  are  the  only 
people  who  have  not  gotte^  the  word,  or 
who  refuse  to  believe  NoJth  Vietnam's 
candid  description  of  the  policies,  of 
which  I  have  quoted  13,  wnich  are  just  a 
small  part  of  the  whole. 

Nhu  Phong.  In  an  essay!  entitled  "In- 
tellectuals. Writers  and  Artists,"  pub- 
lished in  a  book  edited  by]  P.  J.  Honey. 
"North  Vietnam  Today :  Prdfile  of  a  Com- 
munist Satellite,"  New  "Snork,  Praeger, 
1962.  described  on  page  ^1  one  aspect 
of  the  "blood  debt"  policy  as  applied  In 
North  Vietnam  after  Ho's  takeover : 

As  a  result  of  developmenjts  both  inside 
North  Vietnam  and  abroad,  i  the  resistance 
movement  of  the  writers  an|d  Intellectuals 
was  able  to  seize  democratlf  freedom  and 
again  went  into  action,  this  tikne  overtly  and 
twice  as  strongly  as  before]  While  Khru- 
shchev was  destroying  the  inage  of  Stalin 
in  Russia  at  the  20tb  Party  Qongress  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  agrarian  reforms  In  North 
Vietnam  bad  entered  their  I  most  decisive 
phase.  Exactly  in  accord  wltii  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  it  by  the  Cbinise  Communist 
Party,  the  Vietnamese  Lao  D<)ng  Party  "un- 
leashed the  might  of  the  masses  to  destroy 
the  landlord  class."  Prom  visage  to  village 
the  landlords  and  their  families  were  all 
punished  by  the  special  TLand  Reform 
Courts."  and  after  them  tha  rich  peasants 
and  the  middle  peasants  whotn  the  "masses' 
representatives"  considered  t^  be  landlords. 
Scenes  of  the  most  horrifying  kind  were 
witnessed  in  very  village  an4  hamlet.  Bat- 
talion commandera  In  the  People's  Army 
were  recalled  from  their  military  camps  to 


their  native  villages,  where  they  were  stripped 
of  their  Party  offices,  stripped  of  their  mili- 
tary rank,  stripped  of  their  decorations  for 
bravery,  and  then  beaten  and  sentenced  to 
prison  for  their  crime  of  "being  the  children 
of  landlords."  Young  children  of  six  were 
forced  to  fend  for  themselves  and  to  beg  for 
food  because  their  parents  had  had  to  "pay 
their  debt  of  blood."  or.  In  plainer  language, 
had  been  executed. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  North  Vietnam's  terror  sys- 
tems, it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
Communists  have  other  odious  terror 
policies  besides  the  "blood  debt "  policy. 

Even  those  who  escape  the  collection  of 
"blood  debts"  still  die  as  a  result  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  policy  called  "recti- 
fication of  errors."  This  aspect  of  Com- 
munist terror  tactics  has  been  explained 
by  Hoang  Van  Chi  in  his  book  "Prom 
Colonialism  to  Commimism — A  Case 
History  of  North  Vietnam,"  New  York, 
Praeger.  1964.  So  that  all  Senators  may 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  "recti- 
fication of  errors"  as  practiced  In  North 
Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  chapter  16  of  Hoang  Van  Chi's  book 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts     Fsom     "Communist     Terror     in 
North  Vietnam" 

As  soon  as  Land  Reform  was  completed 
(by  1956)  and  the  so-called  peasant's  au- 
thority well  established  In  the  villages,  the 
party  quite  unexpectedly  admitted  to  hav- 
ing made  many  serious  mistakes  during  the 
two  previous  campaigns  when  the  "masses" 
bad  been  "given  a  free  hand."  Accordingly, 
the  communists  promised  to  correct  all  these 
mistakes  which,  in  their  own  words,  had  had 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  party's  prestige 
and  the  well-t)elng  of  the  people.  So  a  "Recti- 
fication of  Errors"  campaign  was  launched, 
beginning  wltb  the  resignation  of  both 
Truong  Chlnh.  secretary-general  of  the  party, 
and  Ho  Viet  Thang.  vice  minister  in  charge 
of  Land  Reform. 

Vo  Nguyen  Oi^.  as  the  party's  spokesman, 
read  a  long  list  of  errors  to  the  10th  Congress 
of  the  Party  Central  Committee.  This  ran : 

"(a)  While  carrying  out  th-lr  anti-feudal 
task,  our  cadres  have  underestimated  or. 
worse  still,  have  denied  all  antl -imperial- 
ist achievements,  and  have  separated  the 
Land  Reform  and  the  Revolution.  Worst  of 
all,  in  some  areas  they  have  even  made  the 
two  mutualy  exclusive. 

"(b)  We  have  failed  to  realise  the  neces- 
sity of  uniting  with  the  middle-level  peas- 
ants, and  we  should  have  concluded  some 
form  of  alliance  with  the  rich  peasants, 
whom  we  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
landlords. 

"(c)  We  attacked  the  landowning  fam- 
ilies Indiscriminately,  according  no  consid- 
eration to  those  who  had  served  the  Revolu- 
tion and  to  those  families  with  sons  in  the 
army.  We  showed  no  Indulgence  towards 
landlords  who  participated  in  the  Resistance, 
treating  their  children  in  the  same  way  as  we 
treated  the  children  of  other  landlords. 

"(d)  We  made  too  many  deviations  and  ex- 
ecuted too  many  honest  people.  We  attacked 
on  too  large  a  front  and,  seeing  enemies 
everywhere,  resorted  to  terror,  which  became 
far  too  widespread. 

"(c)  Whilst  carrying  out  our  Land  Refcom 
program  we  failed  to  respect  the  principles 
of  freedom  of  faith  and  worship  In  many 


"(f)    In   regions   Inhabited   by   minority 
tribes  we  bave  attacked   tribal   chiefs  too 


strongly,  thus  Injuring.  Instead  of  respect- 
ing, local  customs  and  manners. 

"(g)  When  reorganizing  the  party,  we  paid 
too  much  Importance  to  the  notion  of  social 
class  Instead  of  adhering  firmly  to  political 
qualifications  alone.  Instead  of  recognising 
education  to  be  the  first  essential,  we  re- 
sorted exclusively  to  organisational  meas- 
ures such  as  disciplinary  punishments,  ex- 
pulsion from  the  party,  executions,  dissolu- 
tion of  party  branches  and  cells.  Worse  still, 
torttire  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
practice  during  party  reorganization."  > 

This  confession,  together  with  the  spec- 
tacular removal  of  those  responsible  for  the 
movement,  has  led  many  outside  observers  to 
believe  that  the  confessed  errors  were 
genuine  mistakes,  and  that  there  was  a  sin- 
cere effort  on  the  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  to  correct  them.  A  few  even 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  the 
whole  process  had  been  a  complete  failure. 
This  was  far  from  true,  for  the  so-called 
Rectification  of  Errors  campaign  was  only 
another  plan  to  be  added  to  an  already  long 
list. 

Rectification  of  Errors  was  Indeed  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  well  planned  process  of 
Land  Reform  and,  as  such,  it  had  been  con- 
ceived long  before  as  a  necessary  conclusion 
to  Land  Reform.  The  reader  will  recall  that, 
right  from  the  very  beginning,  in  1953,  the 
party  had  engaged  In  the  so-called  Political 
Struggle  (described  as  First  Wave  of  Terror  In 
Chapter  Seven)  to  pave  the  way  for  Land  Re- 
form, i.e.  to  move  step  by  step  from  a  normal 
situation  to  that  of  terror.  This  time  the 
process  was  reversed.  After  three  years  of  sus- 
tained violence,  the  party  wished  to  return  to 
a  normal  situation  as  smoothly  as  possible. 
They  did  this  by  resorting  to  the  Rectifica- 
tion of  Errors  campaign.  It  was  Inevitable 
that  the  party  should  suffer  a  certain  loss  of 
prestige  but  It  was  prepared  to  accept  this 
small  sacrifice. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Mao  and  bis 
theoreticians  devised  their  techniques  for 
Land  Reform,  they  deliberately  planned  an 
excess  of  violence  because  they  believed  It  to 
be  necessary  to  ensure  success.  According  to 
their  calculations,  this  excess  would  be  cor- 
rected by  a  process  of  reversal  called  "Rectifi- 
cation." Convincing  proof  of  this  Is  to  be 
found  as  early  as  1926,  when  Mao  clearly 
stated  that  "to  right  a  wrong  one  should  ex- 
ceed the  limit  of  the  right." '  Mao's  attitude 
was  later  adopted  by  Ho,  who  carefully  ex- 
plained to  a  restricted  number  of  party 
cadres  the  baislc  strategnr  of  his  policy.  "To 
straighten  a  curved  piece  of  bamboo,"  be  said, 
"one  must  bend  It  in  the  opp>oelte  direction, 
holding  it  In  that  position  for  a  while.  Then, 
when  the  hand  is  removed  It  will  slowly 
straighten  itself." 

Evidently,  both  Ho  and  Mao  anticipated 
a  strong  public  reaction  against  their  Land 
Reform  policy  and  concluded  that  only  a  de- 
liberate excess  of  terror  would  annihilate 
that  reaction.  To  tmderstand  why  this  ex- 
cess was  thought  to  be  indispensable,  one 
must  first  understand  the  purpose  for  which 
the  two  leaders  carried  out  their  Land  Re- 
form. 

In  the  first  place.  Land  Reform  did  not 
consist  solely  of  confiscation  and  redistri- 
bution of  land.  If  that  had  been  Its  only 
object,  then  government  regulations  alone 
would  have  sufficed.  Prior  to  Land  Reform 
a  number  of  landlords  of  their  own  free  will 
had  offered  their  lands  to  the  state.  The 
offers  were  rejected  or,  in  some  cases,  ac- 
cepted for  a  few  years,  aftM'  which  the  lands 
were  returned  to  the  former  owners  on  the 
pretext  that  "no  citizen  should  be  deprived 
of    his    normal    means    of    livelihood."    The 


>  Nhan  Dan,  No.  970  (October  31,  1966) . 

'Mao  Tse-tung:  "Report  of  an  Investiga- 
tion into  the  Peasants'  Movement  in  Hunan 
Province,"  In  Selected  Works  (Lawrence  and 
Wishart,  London,  4  vols.,  1954-56) . 
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truth  was  that  the  landlords  were  required 
to  remain  landlords  until  the  time  came  for 
them  to  become  scapegoats.  It  was  Imma- 
terial, after  all,  who  owned  the  lands  since 
these  could  have  been  confiscated  by  the 
dictatorial  government  whenever  it  wished. 
The  true  purpose  behind  Land  Reform  was 
this: 

1.  Confiscation  and  redistribution  were 
only  transitional  stages  before  the  ultimate 
aim — collectivisation  of  the  land.  In  order  to 
compel  the  entire  peasantry  to  accept  with- 
out rancour  the  collective  pattern  of  life, 
communist  leaders  felt  it  necessary  to  "kill 
the  spirit  of  ownership"  which  had  existed 
In  the  mind  of  every  peasant  for  centuries. 
To  achieve  this  aim,  they  applied  an  ancient 
Chinese  nr^Tim  which  says:  "Kill  Just  one 
and  frighten  ten  thousand  others."  In  the 
circumstances,  it  might  have  read:  "Kill  a 
few  landlords  in  every  village  and  frighten 
the  whole  population."  This  explains  why  a 
minimum  "quota"  of  death  sentences  was 
fixed  for  every  village,  even  in  those  villages 
In  which  all  the  land  was  communal. 
"Fright"  was  achieved  rapidly,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Vietnam  coined  a  new  maxim, 
which  was  on  everyone's  llpe:  "Take  your 
water  from  the  river,  buy  yoxir  rice  from  the 
market,  go  to  hospital  In  case  of  Illness  and 
be  buried  In  a  public  cemetery  after  death." 
(This  exftresslon  Is  much  more  epigrammatic 
In  the  Vietnamese  language.)  It  meant  that 
the  wise  man  would  take  care  never  to 
possess  anything  of  bis  own  throughout  his 
whole  life. 

2.  In  forcing  them  to  denounce  and  kill 
landlords,  the  party  wanted  to  make  the 
peasants  share  In  the  blood-guUt.  Thus, 
those  who  had  directly  or  Indirectly  partici- 
pated in  the  massacre,  being  morally  and 
politically  compromised,  were  forced  to  side 
with  the  party  through  fear  of  retaliation. 
Unable  to  side  wltb  their  former  masters  In 
a  revolt  against  the  new  masters,  they  had 
to  accept  whatever  fate  the  party  had  in 
store  for  them.  The  guilt-complex  which 
haunted  the  peasants'  minds  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation has  been  euphemistically  described  In 
official  communist  literature  as  "the  peas- 
ant's consciousness  of  being  master  of  bis 
own  fate." 

3.  Land  Reform,  in  the  political  sense  of 
the  word,  means  a  radical  shift  from  the 
antl-lmperlalist  to  the  anti-feudalist  stand- 
point or.  in  other  words,  from  the  antl- 
colonlalist  war  against  the  French  to  the 
mass  slaughter  of  local  landlonls.  In  chang- 
ing the  aim  of  Its  fl^t.  the  party  felt  it  es- 
sential not  only  to  ptirge  all  nationalist  ele- 
ments from  the  Reelstance,  but  also  to  throw 
overboard  any  party  members  (and  there 
were  many)  in  whom  there  was  the  least 
suspicion  of  unorthodoxy.  It  believed  that 
a  purg^  as  drastic  as  this  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  If  decisions  concerning  the  fate  of 
each  Individual  were  left  to  the  upper 
classes,  for  nepotism  was  still  widespread 
and  many  would  be  bound  to  slip  through 
the  net.  In  the  party's  view,  the  purge  must 
be  implemented  from  the  bottom  up,  that  Is, 
from  the  village  level,  since  nobody  could 
better  assess  a  man's  pHDlltlcal  attitude  than 
his  fellow  villagers.  "The  people  are  clear- 
sighted.' they  said;  and  among  the  people 
'only  the  poor  and  lesser  peasants  are  trust- 
worthy.' The  logical  result  of  this  argument 
was  that  'the  masses  should  be  given  a  free 
band  to  carry  out  Land  Reform'.  Although 
the  masses  would  Inevitably  abuse  It  and 
resort  to  indiscriminate  accusations,  the 
party  nevertheless  concluded,  after  due  con- 
sideration, that  such  a  method  was  the  best 
that  could  be  devised,  since  a  complete  suc- 
cess could  not  be  ensured  without  excess. 
To  quote  Nguyen  ICanta  Tuong,  the  sacred 
principle  applied  to  Land  Reform  was:  "It  la 


better  to  kill  ten  Innocent  people  than  to  let 
one  enemy  escape."  » 

Thus  the  party  recommended  an  excess  of 
violence  and  turned  a  blind  eye  to  all  the 
abuses  they  knew  to  be  the  inescapable  con- 
sequences of  the  'free  hand'  policy.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  were  unjustly 
killed.  Jailed  or  starved  to  death  without 
the  all-powerful  party  raising  a  finger  to 
help  any  of  them.  According  to  the  law.  any- 
one sentenced  to  death  had  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  President  of  the  Republic  for 
clemency,  but  the  stark  truth  is  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  did  not  pardon  one  single  person,  not 
even  loyal  party  members  who.  at  the 
moment  of  their  execution  by  firing  squads, 
still  shouted:  'Long  live  Ho  Chi  Minh.'  In 
March  1956,  Ho  did,  however,  order  the  tem- 
porary postponement  of  all  capital  punish- 
ment, but  this  was  a  consequence  of  the  far- 
reaching  de-Stallnlsatlon  campaign  started 
in  Moscow  on  the  occasion  of  the  Soviet 
Party's  Twentieth  Congress.  Those  fortunate 
people  whose  executions  were  postponed, 
and  who  were  later  released  from  Jail,  owed 
their  lives,  indirectly,  to  Nlkita  Khru- 
shchev— not  at  all  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

A  further  proof  that  this  policy  of  vio- 
lence was  deliberate  Is  to  be  found  by  com- 
paring Clap's  speech  with  Truong  Chlnh's, 
previously  discvissed  In  Chapter  Twelve.  The 
point  that  stands  out  clearly  is  that  all  the 
so-called  mistakes  listed  by  Glap  derived 
directly  from  the  failure  to  apply  basic  prin- 
ciples which  Ttuong  Cblnh  enunciated  and 
which  he  promised  would  be  carefully  re- 
spected during  the  process  of  Land  Reform. 
In  the  event,  the  party  made  numbers  of 
wild  promises  it  did  not  keep.  Only  when  the 
campaign  was  all  over  did  It  express  regret 
for  its  failure  to  honour  this  or  that  promise. 
Truong  Chlnh  was  the  hand  which  bent 
Ho's  bamboo  shoot,  and  Olap  the  hand 
which  released  it.  Rectification  of  Errors  rep- 
resents the  bamboo's  resuming  its  normal 
Etraightness,  the  resumption  of  a  more  or 
less  normal  life. 

The  first  step  was  the  release  of  all  land- 
lords and  party  members  who  were  still  In 
the  prisons  or  concentration  camps.  The  to- 
tal number  of  prisoners  has  never  been  dis- 
closed, but  Olap  mentioned  In  his  speech 
that  among  those  released  were  12,000  party 
members.  Not  unnaturally,  it  was  these  com- 
munists who  suffered  most  In  the  party's 
JaUs.  Ngo  Due  Mau,  a  veteran  communist  who 
bad  ten  years'  experience  of  French  Jails, 
gave  the  following  description  of  his  suffer- 
ings In  a  communist  prison: 

"When  we  were  In  our  dark,  damp  cells 
we  would  comfort  each  other  .  .  .  for  there 
Is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Imperialist 
Jail  and  our  own.  In  an  imperialist  Jail  I  suf- 
fered only  physical  pains,  my  mind  being 
comforted  and  at  peace.  .  .  .  But  bow  was 
I  treated  In  this  place?  I  was  trampled  un- 
derfoot both  physically  and  mentally.  Thoee 
around  me  considered  me  to  be  an  enemy  a 
traitor  and  a  spy,  and  no  one  understood  my 
slttiatlon." 

The  same  communist  also  disclosed  that 
It  was  his  own  'comrades'  who  bad  tortured 
him.  forbidding  him  to  ^>eak  in  bis  own 
defense: 

"A  comrade  from  my  province  (Ha-Tlnb) 
brought  purely  Imaginary  charges  against 
me,  transforming  all  my  past  achievements 
Into  crimes.  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak  in 
my  own  defence.  They  tortured  me  day  and 
night  in  order  to  force  me  to  admit  to  crimes 
which  I  had  never  even  thought  of,  let  alone 
committed.  (Nhan  Dan,  October  30.  1956.)" 

Theee  prisoners  were  told  that  they  bad 


•Nguyen  Manb  Tuong:  "Concerning  Mis- 
takes Committed  In  Land  Reform",  quoted 
by  Hoang  Van  Chi  In  The  New  Class  in 
North  Vietnam. 


been  Imprisoned  through  an  tinfortunate 
error  and  would  be  released  before  long. 
However,  a  month  before  they  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  camps  or  prisons,  they  were  made 
to  attend  a  special  course  entitled  "Preptara- 
tlon  for  Going  Home."  This  required  them 
to  study  and  discuss,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  party  representative,  such  thorny  sub- 
jects as  Clap's  long  list  of  errors,  the  party's 
attitude  of  self-crltlclsm,  the  eternal  rtgbt- 
ness  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine,  and 
the  "correct  attitude  toward  those  who  had 
made  false  denunciations".  They  were  assured 
that  they  would  be  rehabilitated  as  free  and 
honest  citizens,  and  that  they  would  recover 
all  their  rights  and  their  unjustly  confiscated 
property.  They  were  also  tirged  to  forget  their 
recent  misfortunes  and  to  renew  their  faith 
in  the  party,  serving  It  as  faithfully  as  they 
had  done  in  the  past.  But  the  eesentl&l  point 
for  them  to  remember  was  that  they  shotild 
not  take  any  retaliatory  action  against  the 
authors  of  their  misfortunes. 

Orders  were  then  given  to  village  authori- 
ties to  arrange  for  a  delegation  to  be  sent 
to  the  Jails  to  welcome  the  prisoners  and 
take  tJiem  home.  As  might  be  imagined,  there 
were  many  pathetic  scenes  when  they  re- 
turned t»  their  villages  and  became  reunited 
with  their  families.  Nhan  Dan  described  the 
case  of  Tan.  one  typical  of  countless  others: 

"Tan  belonged  to  a  middle-level  peasant 
family  which  had  tilled  the  soU  for  three 
generations.  He  Joined  the  Revolution  when 
It  first  began  (1946)  and,  after  training  and 
acquiring  the  necessary  experience,  be  was 
admitted  to  the  party.  In  1947  bis  village 
fell  under  French  occupation  and.  In  bis  ca- 
pacity as  secretary  of  the  village  cell  and 
president  of  the  village  committee,  he  led 
his  villagers  in  a  fight  against  the  French. 
Frequently  during  enemy  searches  he  was 
forced  to  remain  hungry  for  long  periods  in 
underground  blde-outs.  Sometimes  he  was 
obliged  to  run  away,  but  Immediately  the 
French  had  gone,  be  returned  and  rebuilt  the 
village  organisation,  carrying  out  guerrilla 
warfare  until  final  victory  (19541.  After  the 
truce,  In  accordance  with  his  orders  from 
higher  authority,  he  prepared  to  carry  out  an 
attack  against  feudalism  [Land  Reform). 
However,  not  only  was  be  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  attack,  but  was  classified 
as  a  cruel  landlord  and  a  reactionary.  He  was 
accordingly  denounced  and  tried  before  the 
People's  Tribunal." 

During  the  Rectification  of  Errcvs  cam- 
paign. Tan  was  told  that  the  case  against 
him  had  aU  been  a  mistake  and  that  very 
soon  be  would  be  released.  Then : 

"Tan  cotinted  on  bis  fingers  .  .  .  eight 
months  In  JaU  awaiting  execution,  one 
month  more  attending  the  course:  In  all  be 
had  been  absent  from  home  for  nine 
months.  .  .  .  Whm  Tan  entered  tbe  ootirt- 
jrard  of  his  brother's  house,  he  went  first  to 
the  tumbledown  kitchen  In  which  his  family 
had  lived  since  the  day  his  property  had  been 
confiscated.  He  was  forced  to  bend  double  to 
get  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  coated  in 
soot.  A  bamboo  bed  occupied  about  half  the 
room,  and  the  whole  place  was  in  complete 
disorder.  .  .  .  Tan  was  heartbroken  to  see 
this  evidence  of  the  wretched  plight  of  bis 
wife  and  chUdren  during  his  months  in  Jail, 
but  be  made  a  great  effort  to  remain  calm 
and  waved  to  bis  sister  who  stlU  wept  bit- 
terly. 'Don't  cry,'  he  said,  'tears  and  resent- 
ment are  superfluous,  they  only  increase  our 
suffering.'  He  then  entered  his  brother's 
house  where  there  was  great  rejoicing.  During 
tbe  evening  people  came  In  groups  to  talk 
about  tbe  mistakes  that  had  been  made  dur- 
ing Land  Reform.  They  recalled  how  the  vil- 
lagers had  been  compelled  to  denounce  and 
torture  one  another,  to  sever  all  family  ties 
and  to  suppress  all  human  feelings.  There 
was  sorrow  in  every  heart.  (Nhan  D»n,  No- 
vember 14,  1066.) " 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pr€  sident,  at  this 


point  I  have  dealt  with 
spurious  notion  that  the 


Mr.  Wicker's 
Hue  massacres 
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were  a  disagreeable  aberration 

Now  let  me  consider  the  question  of  the 
massacres  which  the  Noith  Vietnamese 
Government  inflicted  on  If  orth  Vietnam- 
ei>e  citizens. 

It  is  Mr.  Wicker's  contention  that  re- 
ports of  North  Vietnamese  massacres  in 
North  Vietnam  are  exa  jgerated — they 
are.  he  might  say.  the  Idl  e  talk  of  nerv- 
ous nellies.  He  does  adinit  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  government-  nflicted  blood- 
shed in  North  Vietnam  dpring  the  early 
years  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  despotism.  But 
he  says  it  is  a  gross  exaggeration  to  say — 
as  the  President  and  a  Host  of  scholars 
have  said — that  50.000  North  Vietnam- 
ese were  slaughtered.  Mr.  Wicker  accepts 
a  Cornell  University  proffer's  estimate 
that  a  mere  10,000  to  IS.oAo  persons  were 
slaughtered. 

Mr.  Wicker  is  partially  correct  on  a 
minor  matter.  But.  remarkably  enough, 
even  when  he  is  correct.]  he  injures  his 
own  petition. 

There  Is  a  sense  in  which  Mr.  Wicker 
is  correct  to  say  that  thq  largest  blood- 
bath in  North  Vietnam  did  not  occur  In 
1954.  In  fact,  the  CommAnists  were  not 
firmly  enough  in  control.]  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  people  were  hot  sufficiently 
desperate  in  1954  to  require  a  bloodbath. 

Once  the  Communists  got  organized 
however,  there  was  a  huge  bloodbath.  It 
happened  in  1956.  | 

Some  of  the  background  is  given  by  P. 
J.  Honey  in  an  introduct()ry  essay  in  the 
book  he  edited — "North  Vietnam  Today: 
Profile  of  a  Communist  Batellite,"  New 
York.  Praeger,  1962.  On  jpages  8  and  9. 
he  writes 


North  Vietnam 
the  Vietnamese 
letween  the  two 
and  all  Vlet- 
the  experiment 


In  1955.  aa  the  whole  o 
passed  under  the  control  o 
Oommunlsta,  the  frontier 
halves  of  the  country  closi 
namese  watched  with  interei 
of  a  Communist  state  In  Vietnam.  The  period 
following  the  victory  of  Dim  Blen  Pbu  bad 
been  one  of  excitement,  of  military  parades, 
of  speeches  congratulating  every  section  of 
the  community  for  the  part  It  bad  played  in 
winning  national  Independence.  Foreign  ob- 
servers were  still  present  In  North  Vietnam, 
and  efforts  had  to  be  made  to  persuade 
«si>erlenced  administrators  and  techniclaiiB 
to  remain  at  their  posts,  sol  the  Conmiunist 
leadership  tended  to  be  at  Its  most  reason- 
able and  benevolent,  promising  all  benefits  to 
all  people.  Once  the  frontier  had  closed,  how- 
ever, and  escape  was  no  lonoer  poeslble,  com- 
munism came  Into  its  owli.  The  need  for 
window-dressing  had  passed  because  the 
blind  bad  been  drawn  down  permanently. 

In  those  parts  of  the  coi^ntry  which  had 
been  under  Communist  coiitrol  during  the 
war,  the  agrarian  reform  campaign  bad  al- 
ready begun,  and  this  was  now  extended  to 
the  whole  country.  While  Party  Secretary- 
General  Truong  Cblnh  boasted  endlessly 
about  the  achievements  o|  this  campaign, 
Identifying  himself  as  its  iijaplratlon  and  its 


trained  to  carry 
the  countryside, 
the  hundreds  of 


leader,  special  cadres  were 
It  out  and  dispatched  to 
People  were  classified,  and 
thousands  unfortunate  enough  to  be  placed 
in  the  landlord  class  were  dtagged  before  the 
people's  courts  for  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion. The  atmoepbere  c4  terror  spread 
throughout  the  land  and  nobody  felt  safe, 
for  classification  as  a  laniliord  often  bad 
little  to  do  with  whether  obe  poesesaed  any 
land  or  not.  Thi«  campaign  had  three  prin- 
cipal objectives.  Firstly,  to  ^spose  of  people 


liable  to  oppose  communism;  secondly,  to  im- 
press the  whole  people  with  the  Irresistible 
might  of  the  Communist  authorities;  and 
thirdly,  to  confiscate  land  and  place  It  In  the 
hands  of  new  people  who  would  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  Communist  authorities  for 
their  ownership  of  it.  In  addition,  by  forcing 
the  whole  population  to  participate  in  the 
atrocities  of  the  people's  courts  the  author- 
ities made  everybody  share  In  the  blame  for 
the  criminal  actions  of  these  courts.  By  do- 
ing so,  they  sought  to  bind  the  whole  popula- 
tion to  the  Communist  regime  by  means  of  a 
shared  guilt,  for  any  other  regime  might 
seek  to  punish  them  for  their  actions. 

The  atrocities  and  the  terror  were  pushed 
too  far,  with  the  result  that  spontaneous 
popular  revolts  broke  out  in  a  number  of 
areas  and  the  whole  regime,  but  particularly 
the  Communist  Party,  was  In  danger.  Truong 
Chlnb  was  made  to  resign  his  Party  office — 
be  could  not  dismissed  entirely  beca'ise  of 
the  powerful  backing  be  enjoyed  from  the 
Chinese  Communists — and  a  rectification  of 
errors  campaign  was  carried  out. 

In  the  towns  and  cities,  massive  taxes 
quickly  forced  most  of  the  privately  owned 
shops  and  businesses  to  close  down,  leaving 
their  owners  unemployed  and  penniless. 
Money  became  very  scarce,  and  the  few 
goods  still  available  for  sale  reached  stagger- 
ingly high  prices.  The  artisans,  too,  were 
forced  out  of  work  because  there  was  not 
enough  money  in  circulation  to  permit  peo- 
ple to  buy  their  goods.  Unemployment  reach- 
ed gigantic  proportions,  and  even  the  bard, 
poorly  paid  manual  Jobs  such  as  road  build- 
in?  were  eagerly  sought. 

The  census  authorities,  ostensibly  gather- 
ing statistics  for  the  compilation  of  a  new 
census  of  population,  in  reality  acted  as  a 
sort  of  security  police  force.  Cadres  would 
watch  families  for  days  on  end  entering  their 
bouses  and  reading  all  their  papers  or  docu- 
ments. Pear  and  terror  accompanied  their 
operations. 

Consider  the  words  of  Ber.iard  Fall  in 
his  famous  book  "Two  Vietnams:  A  Po- 
litical and  MiUtary  Analysis,"  revised 
edition.  New  York,  Praeger,  1964,  pages 
155  to  156.  He  is  discussing  a  particularly 
draconian  decree  involving  what  is  eu- 
phemistically called  "land  reform": 

with  the  extreme  narrow-mindedness  that 
seems  to  be  the  hallmark  of  the  Vlet-Mlnh 
low-level  cadre  (can-bo),  the  decree  was 
applied  throughout  the  D.R.V.N.  with  ut- 
most ferocity.  Local  Party  officials  began  to 
"deliver'"  veritable  quotas  of  landlords  and 
rich  peasants  even  in  areas  where  the  dif- 
ference between  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
village  plots  was  a  quarter-acre.  Special 
•People's  Agricultural  Reform  Tribunals" 
("Toa-An  Nhan-Dan  Dac-Blet")  began  to 
mete  out  death  sentences  to  individuals  who 
in  any  case  were  not  landlords,  and  who 
in  many  cases  bad  loyally  served  in  the  war 
agalst  France  or  bad  even  been  members  of 
the  Lao-Dong.  By  the  summer  of  1966,  the 
Lao-Dong  was  for  the  first  time  confronted 
with  a  severe  internal  crisis:  A  menace  to 
life  and  property  from  whose  arbitrariness 
no  one  any  longer  felt  safe  produced  a  wave 
of  disobedience  and  outright  hatred  for  the 
Party  cadres  throughout  the  country.  While 
it  la  obviously  impossible  to  give  precise 
figures,  the  best-educated  guesses  on  the 
subject  are  that  probably  close  to  60,000 
North  Vietnamese  were  executed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  land  reform  and  that  at  least 
twice  as  many  were  arrested  and  sent  to 
forced  labor  camps. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  number  of 
fatalities  among  the  100,000  who  were 
sent  to  forced  labor  camps. 

Consider  the  following  from  Bernard 
Fall's  "Two  Vietnams,"  pages  156  and 
157,  where  the  author  tells  of  a  belated 


North  Vietnamese  effort  to  head  off  a  re- 
bellion in  1956: 

All  this  came  too  late,  however,  to  prevent 
a  popular  explosion  on  November  2,  1956 — 
at  the  very  time  when,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Communist  bloc,  Soviet  tanks  began  to 
crush  the  Hungarians  who  had  rebelled  un- 
der precisely  the  same  conditions.  What  made 
the  Vietnamese  uprising  particularly  buml- 
llntlng  for  Hanoi  was  that  it  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  Vlet-Mlnh  bastion  of  In- 
terzone  IV  and  in  Ho  Chi  Minh's  own  native 
province.  In  fact,  only  a  few  miles  from  his 
birthplace.  Since,  by  sheer  accident,  Cana- 
dian members  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  were  present  when  the  outbreak 
took  place.  Its  completely  fortuitous  and  pop- 
ular origin  can  be  well  substantiated:  It  ap- 
parently started  when  villagers  surrounded  a 
Commission  Jeep  with  petitions  asking  that 
they  be  allowed  to  go  south  of  the  17th  paral- 
lel. A  Vlet-Mlnb  soldier  or  mllltla  member 
tried  to  disperse  the  villagers  with  his  rifle 
butt,  but  the  enraged  farmers  beat  him  and 
took  bis  rifle.  Thereupon  the  VPA  soldier 
found  it  expedient  to  withdraw,  only  to  re- 
turn with  a  squad  of  troops;  they  met  a  fate 
similar  to  his,  and  shots  were  exchanged.  By 
nightfall,  the  movement  bad  swept  over  the 
whole  buyen  (district),  and  danger  mounted 
that  the  farmers,  like  those  of  the  first  Nghe- 
An  Soviet  of  1930,  would  march  on  the  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Vlnh,  Just  as  they  had 
marched  twenty-six  years  earlier  in  protest 
against  the  colonial  power.  Hanoi  no  longer 
had  any  choice;  It  responded  In  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  colonial  power  bad,  sending 
the  whole  32Sth  Division  to  crush  the  rebels. 
It  did  so  with  typical  VPA  thoroughness;  al- 
legedly, close  to  6.000  farmers  were  deported 
or  executed.  With  headlines  pre-empted  by 
the  news  from  Suez  and  Hungary,  the  world 
press  had  little  space  left  for  the  farmers  of 
Ngbe-An.  And  no  tJ.N.  member — neither  of 
the  always  touchy  Bandung  bloc  so  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  its  brothers  in  colo- 
nial shackles,  nor  of  the  habitually  antl- 
Communlst  nations — mustered  sufficient 
courage  (or  marshaled  sufficient  facts)  to 
present  the  Nghe-An  case  to  the  conscience 
of  the  world. 

The  facts  about  the  conditions  of  ter- 
ror in  North  Vietnam  make  one  thing 
clear.  That  is,  the  most  astonishing  part 
of  Mr.  Wicker's  disquisition  in  his  theory 
that  political  reprisals  In  North  Vietnam 
could  not  have  been  severe  because  the 
North  Vietnamese  people  did  not  bring 
their  murderous  government  to  justice 
before — of  all  things — the  International 
Control  Commission. 

Not  since  the  1930's,  when  the  Ameri- 
can left  went  out  of  its  way  to  support 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  there  been  a  per- 
formance to  match  Mr.  Wicker's  attempt 
to  support  the  North  Vietnamese  by  cit- 
ing International  Control  Commission — 
ICC — records. 

This  would  be  pathetic  and  ludicrous 
were  it  not  contemptible  as  a  transparent 
attempt  at  a  whitewash. 

Mr.  Wicker  says  that  ICC  records  "dis- 
close only  19  complaints  of  polit- 
ical reprisals"  in  the  2  years  following 
the  1954  armistice.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  dawned  on  Mr.  Wicker  that  many 
of  those  who  suffered  most  were  in  no 
condition  to  complain  to  the  ICC,  nor, 
for  that  matter,  to  anyone  else.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Wicker  consider  the  possibility  that 
the  surviving  portion  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese population  was  In  a  terrorized 
condition — a  condition  which  the  Com- 
munists had  worked  to  create. 

Mr.  President,  It  goes  without  saying 
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that  a  terrorized  people  will  not  go  run- 
ning to  a  powerless  international  com- 
mission to  make  damaging  charges 
against  the  savage  authorities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  North 
Vietnamese  did  not  attempt  to  get  aid 
from  the  ICC.  In  fact  we  have  a  report 
of  such  attempts  from  Mr.  Theodore 
Beaubien  Blockley,  a  Canadian  who  was, 
in  1957-58,  senior  political  adviser  to  the 
Canadian  Commission  on  the  ICC.  On 
September  29,  1965,  Mr.  Blockley,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Senator  Dodd  in  which  he 
explained  some  of  the  discouraging  and 
terrible  things  he  saw  while  with  the  ICC 
in  Hanoi.  His  letter  includes  this  passage 
which  is  so  illuminating  that  I  read  it 
somewhat  at  length: 

Early  attempts  by  some  Canadians  and  a 
very  few  Indians  to  Insist  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment In  respect  to  certain  individuals  were 
tantamount  to  sentences  of  death  for  them. 

I  have  referred  in  an  earlier  letter  to  the 
hours  spent  by  members  of  the  Canadian 
delegation.  Including  myself.  In  destroying 
thousands  of  petitions  from  people  In  North 
Vietnam  who  clearly  came  within  the  pro- 
tecting clauses  of  the  agreement,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  the  petitions 
falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  Communist  au- 
thorities. To  give  some  of  the  Indians  their 
due.  I  was  told  by  some  of  them  that  they 
had  done  likewise  with  petitions  addressed 
either  to  their  delegation  or  to  the  Com- 
mission Secretariat. 

During  Cbou  En-lal's  state  visit  to  Hanoi, 
I  was  Invited,  as  acting  leader  of  the  delega- 
tion at  the  time,  to  attend  the  numerous 
receptions  which  were  accorded  him.  At  the 
first  of  these  I  was  singled  out  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh  as  the  only  person  at  the  reception 
besides  the  guest  of  honor,  Chou.  with  whom 
he  conversed.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 

I  had  two  long  talks  with  him.  and  two  with 
Chou  En-lal. 

Early  next  morning  I  was  roused  by  the 
delegation  officer  of  the  day  who  Informed 
me  a  mob  had  gathered  at  the  delegation 
office  building,  part  of  which  had  forced  it- 
self into  the  courtyard  of  the  building,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  armed  Communist  guards, 
and  unarmed  Canadian  soldiers,  to  keep  them 
out.  I  was  driven  hurriedly  to  the  office  build- 
ing, the  crowd  (which  I  estimated  at  over  a 
thousand  and  growing  rapidly)  letting  the 
car  through  when  the  orderly  officer  called 
out,    "C'est    M.    I'Ambassadeur   canadlen." 

Oolng  through  a  postern  in  the  main 
gates  of  the  carriage  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing courtyard,  I  found  200  or  300  North 
Vietnamese  milling  around  in  there,  with 
a  score  or  so  of  anxious  Canadian  soldiers 
keeping  them  from  going  up  the  staircases 
Into  the  offices  themselves.  I  went  up  to  a 
half-way  landing  on  one  of  these  staircases 
and  shouted  for  silence,  then  singled  out  an 
Impressive  looking  Vietnamese  matron  to 
act  as  spokesman,  demanding  to  know  from 
her  what  the  demonstration  was  all  about. 
She  told  me  the  rumor  had  quickly  spread 
about  Hanoi  during  the  preceding  evening 
and  night  that  the  Canadian  delegation  now 
enjoyed  cordial  relations  with  the  Commu- 
nist authorities  and  would  now  be  able  to 
Insure  the  Issuance  of  exit  permits  to  those 
who  had  been  denied  them.  "So,"  she  added 
quite  simply,  "I  knew  there  would  be  thou- 
sands coming  for  them  today,  so  I  came  early 
for  mine,  as  have  these  other  people." 

In  the  meantime  truckloads  of  armed  po- 
lice and  soldiers  had  been  arriving  outside, 

II  nd  struggles  were  developing  as  they  tried 
to  seize  people  In  the  crowd.  Shouting  so 
that  I  could  be  heard  above  the  commotion, 
I  managed  to  arrest  these  activities,  and 
then  addressed  the  crowd  from  the  outside 
staircase  landing.  "Que  vovu  (tea  fous — 
fous — fous" — "How   mad   you   are    to   come 


here"  and  going  on  in  French,  "The  Cana- 
dian delegation  can  never,  never,  never  help 
you — it  does  not  want  to  help  you.  Never 
come  near  this  building  again,  nor  go  near 
the  Commission  building.  And  tell  everybody 
else  so.  Now  run,  run,  run,  and  get  away  as 
fast  as  you  can." 

As  I  cried  out  the  last  words  I  signaled  to 
the  Canadian  soldiers  who  swung  open  the 
great  gates,  and  the  crowd  in  the  courtyard 
erupted  into  the  crowd  outside,  and  all 
turned  and  scattered,  bowling  over  many 
police  and  soldiers  who,  miraculously,  re- 
frained from  opening  fire  (although  we  had 
heard  rlfie  fire  in  Hanoi  previous  nights). 

The  last  I  saw  of  the  marvelous  old  Viet- 
namese dame,  she  had  kilted  her  ground- 
length  skirts  up  to  her  knees,  bad  nimbly 
dodged  two  or  three  soldiers  and  police, 
leaped  Into  a  pedlcab  which  she  must  have 
arranged  for  beforehand,  and  careened  «S 
down  the  street,  rounding  a  comer  on  two 
wheels  while  a  policeman  who  bad  been 
pursing  her  In  another  pedlcab  lay  sprawled 
In  the  street,  bis  pedlcab  operator,  either 
deliberately  or  accidentally  having  upset  in 
attempting  to  round  the  same  comer. 

Mercifully,  only  two  or  three  truckloads  of 
prisoners  were  borne  off  In  the  police  vans. 
All  efforts  in  the  Commission  subsequently 
to  ensure  these  luckless  ones  were  not  pun- 
ished for  attempting  to  exercise  their  rights 
under  the  Geneva  Agreements  went  without 
success. 

In  view  of  the  Commission's  sorry  record 
of  failure  to  extend  any  sort  of  protection 
to  persons  entitled  to  such  protection  under 
the  Geneva  Agreements,  anyone  who  sug- 
gests it  could  do  any  better  In  assuring  a 
terror  free  election  throughout  North  and 
South  Vietnam  must  be  utterly  disingenu- 
ous, Incredibly  Ignorant  or  downright  pro- 
Conimunist ! 

I  win  but  briefly  mention  the  dresuiful 
experience  of  finding  North  Vietnamese  In 
my  office  and  In  my  residence — the  Lord 
knows  how  they  bad  managed  to  get  In,  evad- 
ing both  th(  Vietnamese  and  Canadian 
guards — who  would  then  plead  with  me  to 
save  them  by  smuggling  them  out,  breaking 
down  and  throwing  their  arms  around  my 
feet,  even  threatening  me,  and  whom  I  in 
turn  would  have  to  threaten  with  calling  the 
Communist  police  before  they  would  leave. 
Some  of  these  were  actually  government 
officials. 

This  letter — the  full  text  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 111.  part  21,  pages  27956-27957— 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  persons  who 
have  a  serious  interest  in  the  realities  of 
International  Control  Commission  work. 

For  additional  insight  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  the  ICC,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing from  Bernard  Fall's  Vietnam  Wit- 
ness: 1953-66 — New  York:  Praeger, 
1966— pages  101-102: 

Nghe-An  and  Its  neighboring  provinces 
have  a  long  record  of  fierce  nationalism.  It 
had  fought  on  longer  than  any  other  region 
against  French  colonial  penetration  In  the 
ten-year  "Revolt  of  the  Intellectuals"  in  the 
1880's.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Vo  Nguyen  Oiap,  and 
other  leaders  originated  there.  It  was  the 
landless  farmers  of  the  Nghe-An  who.  In  1930 
and  1931,  organized  village  revolutionary 
conuhlttees — conveniently  dubbed  as  the 
"Soviets  of  Nghe-An"  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda— and  marched  unarmed  against 
French  troops.  During  the  Indochina  war  of 
1946-54,  the  Fourth  Interzone,  with  Ita  rice 
surplus,  raw  materials,  and  relatively  well- 
educated  population,  was  one  of  the  Vlet- 
Mlnh  °8  main  bastions  and  one  into  which  no 
French  troops  had  penetrated  since  1946.  In 
fact,  the  territory  was  considered  so  thor- 
oughly permeated  by  Communist  ideas  that 
the  DJl.V.N.  bad  begun  to  establish  Soviet- 
type  collective  farms  there  In  1954.  That  open 


revolt  against  the  regime  should  nevertheless 
take  place  In  this  area  suggests  that  depth 
of  popular  resentment  against  the  Hanoi 
government. 

The  available  information  Indicates  that 
farmers  In  the  predominantly  Catholic 
Quynh-Luu  buyen  (district),  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  the  provincial  capital  of  Vlnh. 
when  apprised  of  the  new  policy  of  the 
government,  decided  to  march  upon  the  dis- 
trict headquarters  to  air  their  grievances  and 
demand  immediate  redress.  Regional  troops 
of  the  325th  Infantry  Division,  in  platoon 
strength,  were  sent  to  Quynh-Yen  village 
along  with  some  representatives  of  the 
buyen  administrative  committee  "to  explain 
to  the  compatriots  the  government's  policy. " 
However,  the  Indignant  populace  over- 
whelmed and  disarmed  the  troops  during  the 
night  of  November  5  and  now  did  to  them 
what  had  been  done  to  themselves  for  years: 
they  forced  the  troops  and  party  cadres  pub- 
licly to  confess  their  crimes  and  sign  a  pre- 
pEU-ed  statement  to  that  effect. 

Between  November  6  and  November  13,  the 
rebellion  spread  to  the  whole  district,  and 
four  columns,  totaling  perhaps  10,000  rebel- 
lious peasants,  began  to  converge  upon  the 
district  administrative  headquarters.  There 
are  some  indications  that  by  then  the  rebel- 
lion had  spread  to  neighboring  districts,  but 
now  the  thoroughly  alarmed  Hanoi  govern- 
ment decided  to  commit  the  battle-hardened 
304tb  Infantry  Division  to  the  Job  of  sealing 
off  the  Insurrectionary  area  and  to  crush  the 
rebellion  by  military  force.  According  to  a 
declaration  made  on  November  29  by  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  head  of  the  Vietnamese 
national  government  in  Saigon,  a  team  oi 
the  International  Control  Commission,  which 
supervises  the  enforcement  of  the  1954 
ceasefire,  passed  through  Quynh-Luu  on 
November  9  and  was  handed  a  series  of  peti- 
tions demanding  ICC  support  for  the  libera- 
tion of  arrested  family  members,  restitution 
of  Illegally  seized  property,  and  the  right  to 
be  informed  about  world  events  as  well  as 
the  right  to  circulate  freely.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  this  petition  was  acted  upcn 
by  the  ICC  or  that  a  subsequent  letter  sent 
by  the  Vietnamese  Government  In  Saigon  to 
the  United  Nations  resulted  in  any  action  by 
that  tKxly. 

The  inaction  of  the  ICC  and  the  United 
Nations  in  this  regard  should  give  us  a 
clear  imderstanding  of  why  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  not  rest  their  hopes  for 
safety  on  impotent  international  orga- 
nizations. And  this  is  why  Mr.  Wicker's 
use  of  the  ICC  records  is  foolish. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Wicker  is  silly 
enough  to  really  believe  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  people  thought  it  would  be 
safe  to  vent  their  fears  and  memories  to 
the  ICC.  I  think  Mr.  Wicker  is  playing 
games,  dangerous  games. 

Probably  the  most  inane  part  in  Mr. 
Wicker's  lamentable  column  is  the  pas- 
sage where  he  confides  to  us  the  in- 
formation that  the  massacres  of  1955 
and  1956  "had  nothing  to  do  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  takeover."  This  is  the  silliest 
statement  to  appear  on  the  Times  edito- 
rial page  in  years — and  the  competition 
for  that  title  is  very  stiff.  What  does  Mr. 
Wicker  think  brought  about  the  mas- 
sacres? Sun  spots?  Can  Mr.  Wicker  doubt 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh's  coming  to  power  was 
a  necessary  condition  for  the  production 
of  these  Communist  massacres?  Is  it  not 
abundantly  clear  that  his  coining  to 
power  was  a  sufiScient  condition  for  im- 
leashing  16  years  of  war,  terrorism, 
massacres,  and  other  enormities 
throughout  Indochina? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  sum  up  and 
draw  some  conclusions. 
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Based  on  the  facts  I  ha  ve  cited,  I  feel 
Mr.  Wicker  is  dead  wrdng.  tragically 
wrong  about  the  likelihood  of  a  blood- 
bath in  South  VieUiam  should  North 
Vietnam  take  over  there. 

Ml-.  Wicker  is  dead  WTong  about  the 
nature  of  the  Hue  massa  ires.  He  denies 
that  these  represented  settled  North 
Vietnamese  policy.  He  lenies  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  1  Forth  Vietnam 
has  boasted  about  this  policy. 

Mr.  Wicker  is  dead  wiong  about  the 
massacres  that  took  place  in  North  Viet- 
nam after— and  resulting  from— Ho  Chi 
Minh's  coming  to  power.  He  chooses  to 
downgrade  the  size  and  significance  of 
the  bloodshed  in  North  V  letnam  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that— to  put  it  mildly— the 
real  amount  of  bloodshel  has  not  been 
the  best  kept  state  secr;t  of  the  20th 
century. 

All  this  has  been  wr  tten  about  in 
books  which  Mr.  Wicker  Has  surely  read 
if  his  competence  as  an  Asian  expert  ts 
all  that  he  advertises  it  U  be.  Mr.  Wicker 
has  not  been  bashful  in  i  >roclaiming  the 
fact  that  he  reads  books  and  articles  on 
these  vexing  matters.  Th<  ref ore  one  can- 
not help  wondering  hoM  he  arrives  at 
conclusions  which  are  no  t  widely  shared 
by  recognized  experts.  (lertainly,  those 
who  are  recognized  exper  s  have  not  pre- 
sented such  a  sanitizec'  picture  of  our 
enemy — an  enemy  whose  morals  suggest 
kinship  with  the  Waff  en-  3S. 

Let  it  suffice  to  note  that  when  Mr. 
Wicker  says  "there  is  nd  historical  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  blcodbath  predic- 
tion" he  is  feigning  an  historical  com- 
petence which  he  does  no ;  in  fact  possess, 
and  he  is  ignoring  the  e\  idence  of  many 
serious  sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the 
United  States  is  obliged  to  spend  imlim- 
Ited  resources  o%er  an  unlimited  period  to 
protect  the  South  Vietna  nese.  Honorable 
men  of  good  will  can  an  1  do  disagree  as 
to  whether  we  have  aire  ady  done  all  we 
can  do.  I  think  we  can  do  more  while 
proceeeding  with  an  ord  erly  withdrawal 
of  American  forces.  Futher,  there  are 
honorable  men  who  argu  i  that  the  moral 
equation  is  such  that  we  need  not  spend 
another  dollar  or  risk  another  life  to 
protect  the  South  Vietnamese  from  any 
fate,  however  horrible. 

I  am  not  saying  that  ;his  is  a  dishon- 
orable position.  But  on«  does  wish  that 
those  who  advocate  it  would  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  One  does 
wish  that  those  who  fee  this  way  would 
face  the  facts  about  the  i  robable  outcome 
of  the  policies  they  adv  jcate  so  vocifer- 
ously. And  one  wishes  tl  lat  men  like  Mr. 
Wicker  would  abandon  the  forum  and 
leave  this  dlflQcult  debat!  to  more  candid 
men. 

Mr.  Wicker  spills  mjuch  ink  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  Presidentis  veracity.  I  sup- 
pose this  is  one  thing  tl^at  caused  me  to 
speak  at  such  length  tMs  afternoon,  be- 
cause there  is  no  Justi:  ication  for  such 
doubt.  Mr.  Wicker  Is  in|  a  constant  pout 
because  he  does  not  thlbk  the  President 
understands  the  world  cr  describes  it  ac- 
curately for  the  Amerifcan  people.  This 
takes  a  lot  of  brass  codsidering  the  fact 
that  if  all  Mr.  Wicker's  Inaccuracies  gen- 
erated a  nickel  for  the  Treasury  we  would 
soon  retire  the  national  debt. 
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It  would  at  least  be  nice  if  Mr.  Wicker 
would  read — or  remember — what  his 
own  paper  prints  as  editorial  comment. 
It  is  sometimes  worth  remembering.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  well  to  remind  him.  It 
was  on  May  8,  1968,  when  tlie  Times 
carried  an  editorial  wliich,  although 
based  on  incomplete  figures  about  the 
Hue  massacre — the  graves  were  just  be- 
ing opened — is  still  very  relevant,  espe- 
cially since  a  Times  columnist  seems  to 
have  forgotten  its  message.  It  said  the 
following : 

The  new  wave  of  Communist  assaults  on 
Vietnamese  cities,  accompanied  by  the  In- 
discriminate slaughter  of  Innocent  by- 
standers. Is  a  timely  reminder  of  the  callous 
contempt  for  human  life  characterizing  tliis 
war  even  beyond  maoiy  others. 

This  calculating  cruelty  was  exposed  most 
forcefully  In  a  recent  detailed  American  re- 
port on  massive  executions  by  the  Commu- 
nlsw  In  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive.  The 
murder  of  more  than  1,000  Government 
workers,  priests  and  women,  some  of  whom 
apparently  were  burled  alive,  followed  a  pat- 
tern of  wholesale  poUtlcal  assassination  that 
the  Communists  have  practiced  throughout 
South  Vietnam — and  In  North  Vietnam — for 
years. 

Strong  guarantees  against  such  bloody 
reprisals  on  either  side  after  a  cease-fire  must 
be  part  of  any  peace  settlement. 


That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation,  but 
I  want  to  repeat  that  last  paragraph 
from  the  Times  itself: 

Strong  guarantees  against  such  bloody  re- 
prisals on  either  side  after  a  cease-fire  must 
be  part  of  any  peace  settlement. 

Mr.  Wicker  is  a  very  brave  man.  Sitting 
here  in  Washington,  he  is  willing  to  teke 
no  end  of  risks  with  the  Uves  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  But  Mr.  Wickers  courage 
is  strangely  limited.  He  seems  to  think 
that  it  is  neurotic  to  worry  about  the 
safety  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  but  he 
hardly  lets  a  week  go  by  without  an- 
nouncing his  fear  that  the  President,  or 
the  Attorney  General,  or  the  police,  or 
the  Army,  or  the  American  majority,  or 
some  other  pernicious  force  is  going  to 
crush  him  under  the  darkest  despotism. 

In  recent  weeks  Mr.  Wicker  and  the 
paper  he  serves  have  done  the  Nation  a 
favor.  They  have  given  up  the  pretense 
of  practicing  journalism.  They  have  be- 
come active  instruments  of  political 
forces  in  this  Nation. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
wise  commentai-y  given  by  Howard  K. 
Smith  during  the  ABC  evening  news  pro- 
gram of  Monday,  May  11 : 

It  will  be  a  little  while  before  last  week's 
turbulent  events  can  be  assessed  with  cer- 
tainty. However,  the  Sunday  Nevo  York  Times 
and  a  few  other  papers  have  already  decided. 
Over  the  weekend,  the  Times'  famous 
colunmlsts  pounded  our  ears  with  one  litany: 
In  Ills  Cambodian  venture  the  President  was 
out  of  touch,  misjudged  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  was  Isolated  from  the  people's 
opinion. 

What  axe  the  facts  that  are  known? 

First  of  aU,  there  are  opinion  polls.  Since 
Cambodia,  both  CBS  and  Gallup  polled  the 
nation  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion: 
Americans  are  almost  two  to  one  In  favor  of 
the  Presidents  action.  The  Times  flunked 
that  test.  The  President  looks  pretty  good. 

There  U  another  way  to  judge  opinion. 
That  la  how  the  elected  representaUvea  of 
the  people  vote.  Last  month  the  House  of 
Representatives    voted    overwhelmingly    to 


support  the  President.  Last  week  the  House 
voted  equally  overwhelmingly  to  defeat  a 
motion  criticizing  the  President  s  action  in 
Cambodia. 

In  the  Senate  critics  have  criticized  loudly 
but  never  dared  to  bring  their  views  to  a 
vote.  They  didn't  have  a  majority.  Today 
they  at  last  put  forth  a  stern  amendment 
against  the  Cambodia  action,  but  well  be- 
lieve they  have  a  majority  when  we  see  It. 

As  of  now.  on  the  basis  of  available  Indices, 
the  President  seems  to  have  gauged  the  pub- 
lic temper  relatively  well;  better  than  the 
Ncic  York  Times  has. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  Mr.  Smiths 
opinion.  I  would  only  suggest  that  he  is 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  Times  was 
trying  to  accurately  gage  the  temper  of 
the  American  people.  The  Times  was  ig- 
noring the  evidence  in  order  to  promote 
its  political  point  of  view.  That  is  not 
good  journalism  but,  as  I  said,  the  Times 
is  no  longer  practicing  journalism.  It  has 
becom?  the  house  organ  of  a  political 
persuasion. 

Prompt  public  recognition  of  this  fact 
will  sene  the  national  interest  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  will  serve  the  good  name 
of  American  journalism.  Second,  it  will 
lessen  the  public  confusion  that  ensues 
when  the  American  people  pick  up  what 
looks  like  a  newspaper  and  find  noth- 
ing reported  in  it — outside  the  sports  sec- 
tion and  perhaps  the  funny  page— bears 
any  resemblance  to  what  they  know  to  be 
the  truth  about  the  world. 

It  is  fortunate  that  much  of  the  media 
has  avoided  this  transformation  from  in- 
struments of  journalism  into  tools  of 
political  opinions.  It  is  gratifying  that 
we  can  still  gather  much  useful  informa- 
tion from  the  media,  and  elsewhere,  to 
help  us  understand  the  complex  issues 
of  foreign  policy.  In  this  regard.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  other  Senators  some 
of  the  information  I  have  come  upon  in 
examining  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  full  nature 
of  enemy  cruelty  may  be  known,  and  so 
that  we  can  understand  the  real  danger 
of  a  Communist-administered  bloodbath 
in  the  event  of  a  Communist  takeover  in 
South  Vietnam,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  for  the  foUowing  documents  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Some  of  the  articles  have  footnotes. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  foot- 
notes be  printed  at  the  appropriate  place 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  these 
Items— all  of  which  pertain  to  evidence 
of  enemy  croelty,  and  to  the  threat  of 
future  atrocities— are  the  following: 

First.  An  article  by  Don  Tate  head- 
lined "It  Would  Be  a  Bloodbath."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
November  25,  1969; 

Second.  A  story  from  Time  magazine 
of  December  5.  1967.  concerning  the 
Commimist  massacre  at  Dak  Son; 

Third.  An  arUcle  by  Ernie  Zaugg  en- 
titled "Cloud  Over  Vietnam's  Catholics." 
It  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Times 
of  December  27.  1969; 

Fourth.  A  column  by  Edith  Kermlt 
Roosevelt  entitled  "Putting  the  VC  In 
Perspective."  It  appeared  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin  of  AprU  19.  1970: 
Fifth.  A  column  by  Jack  Anderson  en- 
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titled  "Hanoi,  Vletcong  Kill  CiviUana 
Regularly."  It  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  December  5,  1969; 

Sixth.  An  article  by  Tom  Buckley 
headlined  "Midnight  Vletcong  Raiders 
Slay  6  as  Informers."  It  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  26.  1967; 

Seventh.  A  United  Press  International 
dispatch,  datelined  Can  Tho,  South 
Vietnam,  and  headlined  "Survivor  De- 
scribes Massacre  by  Reds."  It  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  March  6, 
1967; 

Eighth.  A  column  by  John  Chamber- 
lain headlined  'Rapid  Vietnam  With- 
drawal Would  Result  in  Bloodbath."  It 
appeared  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dis- 
patch on  November  11,  1969; 

Ninth.  A  column  by  Joseph  Alsop 
headlined  "Massivt  Withdrawal  by 
United  States  Would  Spark  Viet  Mas- 
sacre." It  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  September  15.  1969; 

Tenth.  An  article  by  a  Baltimore  Sun 
staff  correspondent  from  Saigon,  head- 
lined "Terrorism  Stepped  Up  by  Vlet- 
cong." It  appeared  in  the  Sun  April  7, 
1969; 

EHeventh.  An  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  September  13,  1969,  head- 
lined "Vletcong  Terror  Tactics  " ; 

Twelfth.  An  article  entitled  "Mas- 
sacre at  Hue"  from  Time  magazine  of 
October  31. 1969; 

Thirteenth.  An  article  by  Don  Ober- 
dorfer.  datelined  Hue  and  headlined 
"Hue:  Deliberate  Slaughter."  It  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  December  7. 
1969; 

Fourteenth.  An  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  news  service  headlined 
"Hue  Slayings  Seen  Pattern  If  Foe  Wins." 
It  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  De- 
cember?. 1969; 

Fifteenth.  The  text  of  a  Hanoi  radio 
broadcast  of  April  27.  1969,  in  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  acknowledge  that  the 
Hue  massacre  was  part  of  a  deliberate, 
calculated  policy. 

Sixteenth.  The  text  of  a  North  Viet- 
namese editorial  broadcast  on  Hanoi 
radio  on  March  21,  1968.  at  11:15  GMT. 
Its  title  was  "Defend  Order  and  Security 
and  Punish  the  Counter-Revolutionary 
Elements" ; 

Seventeenth.  A  report  by  Truong 
Chinh.  broadcast  on  Hanoi  radio  Sep- 
tember 18.  1969; 

Eighteenth.  The  text  of  the  November 
1967.  Decree  on  Counter  Revolutionary 
Crimes  broadcast  on  Radio  Hanoi  on 
March  21, 1968  at  4: 15  GMT; 

Nineteenth.  An  article  by  Robert  G. 
Kaiser,  datelined  Saigon,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  May  15.  1970. 
This  article  concerns  a  report  jus*  pre- 
pared by  Douglas  Pike,  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  on  the  practices  of  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese.  It 
is  Mr.  Pike's  considered  judgment  that 
"if  the  Communists  win  decisively  in 
South  Vietnam,  all  political  opposition, 
actual  or  potentitd,  would  be  systemati- 
cally eliminated."  Mr.  Pike  believes  this 
might  cost  the  lives  of  3  million  South 
Vietnamese;  and 

Twentieth.  Chapter  Six  from  Chester 
Bain's  book  "Vietnam:  The  Roots  of 
Conflict" — Englewood-Clifits,  N.J.:  Pren- 
tice Hall,  1967.  Mr.  Bain  details  the  use 


of  murder  and  torture  as  Instruments  of 
domination  in  North  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Nov.  25,   1969] 

It  Would  Be  a  Bloodbath  .  ,  . 

(By  Don  Tatei 

Saigon.  November  24. — A  former  North 
Vietnamese  army  colonel  who  defected  after 
21  years  of  Communist  Party  membership 
said  here  today  a  communist  takeover  of  the 
south  would  result  In  a  bloodbath. 

He  Is  Lt.  Col.  Le  Xuyen  Chuyen.  He  Joined 
a  suicide  youth  group  in  North  Vietnam 
when  he  was  15,  was  decorated  by  Hanoi  as 
a  war  hero,  helped  write  the  sapper  manual 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  army  and  was 
slated  for  command  of  a  division  at  the  time 
of  his  defection. 

Asked  in  an  interview  If  the  possibility  of 
a  bloodbath  In  the  event  of  a  communist 
takeover  had  not  been  exaggerated,  Lt.  Chu- 
yen said: 

"It  could  not  be  exaggerated.  It  will 
happen." 

Wouldn't  unfavorable  world  opinion  deter 
It? 

Lt.  Chuyen  laughed.  "Who  would  be 
around  to  report  It?  It  happened  In  North 
Vietnam  and  nobody  cared.  You  Americans 
wouldn't  be  here  to  see  it.  Once  out,  you 
would  never  come  back.  It  would  Just  hap- 
pen. World  opinion?  It  does  not  even  grasp 
what  Is  going  on  here  right  now?" 

He  said  that  while  any  American  atrocity 
always  gets  a  big  headline,  the  calculated, 
day-to-day  murder  of  civilians  by  conununlst 
terrorists  is  virtually  ignored. 

Lt.  Chuyen  estimated  some  five  million 
people  in  the  south  are  on  what  he  called 
the  communists'  "blood  debt"  lists.  For  ev- 
ery 100  on  the  lists  10  to  15  would  pay  with 
their  lives,  another  40  would  be  imprisoned 
and  the  rest  would  undergo  "thought  re- 
form," he  predicted. 

Included  on  the  lists  are  a  million  Catho- 
lic refugees  who  fled  North  Vietnam,  some 
two  million  South  Vietnamese  troops,  gov- 
ernment officials  down  to  the  hamlet  level 
and  paramilitary  groups,  more  than  100,000 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  defectors, 
some  100,000  South  Vietnamese  working  for 
the  Americans  and  nimierous  elements  of  the 
"bourgeois"  class. 

Captured  communist  documents  define 
"enemies  of  the  people"  as  including  "any- 
body who  grumbles  about  the  revolution; 
anybody  with  suspicious  past  activities  or 
who  acts  suspiciously;  Individuals  who  dis- 
play a  backward  ideology  or  dishonest  con- 
cepts, exploiters  (anyone  benefitting  from 
the  labor  of  others);  tyrants  (anyone  work- 
ing for  the  government) ;  anybody  whose  rel- 
atives are  working  for  the  enemy  In  any  way: 
members  of  religions  who  still  remain  deeply 
superstitious,"  etc. 

One  document  states  what  will  happen 
when  the  communists  take  over:  "Even  after 
the  Fatherland  Is  completely  liberated  the 
fight  will  continue,  fierce  and  complicated. 
Then  the  real  tasks  of  eliminating  reac- 
tionaries, informants,  American  henchmen, 
religionists,  etc.,  will  begin." 

I  From  Time  magazine,  Dec.  15.  1967] 
The  War — Ths  Massacre  of  Dak  Son 
The  worst  atrocity  yet  committed  in 
the  Vietnam  war  began  Its  course  last 
week  when  a  handful  of  Viet  Cong 
crawled  up  to  the  waU-and-wlre  perim- 
eter of  the  hamlet  of  Dak  Son,  some  7S  miles 
northeast  of  Saigon.  The  V.C.  called  for  the 
hamlet's  Inhabitants  to  surrender  and  come 
out.  When  they  got  no  takers,  they  with- 
drew, hurling  behind  them  their  ultimate 
epithet:  "Sons  of  Americans!"  E^arller  In  the 
day,  villagers  had  reported  to  their  140-man 


defense  force  that  some  Viet  Cong  were 
roaming  through  the  surroimdlng  fields.  But 
that  was  hardily  unusual,  or  cause  for  any 
particular  alarm.  The  Viet  Cong  had  steadily 
harassed  Dak  Son,  and  four  times  this  year 
had  mounted  an  attack  and  tried  to  over- 
run it;  each  time  they  had  been  stopped 
short  of  the  defense  perimeter  and  thrown 
back. 

The  reason  for  the  Intense  Interest  in  Dak 
Son,  a  hamlet  of  2,000  Montagnard  people, 
was  that  It  was  the  new  home  and  sanctuary 
of  some  800  Montagnard  refugees  who  14 
months  ago  fled  from  life  under  the  Viet 
Cong  In  the  surrounding  countryside,  where 
they  had  been  forced  to  work  In  virtual  slav- 
ery as  farmers  and  porters.  The  Montagnards 
are  the  innocents  of  Viet  Nam:  primitive, 
peaceful,  sedentary  hill  tribesmen.  The 
women  go  bare-breasted  and  the  men,  who 
scratch  out  a  living  by  farming  and  hunting 
with  crossbows  and  knives,  wear  loincloths. 
The  Viet  Cong  not  only  missed  the  services 
of  those  Montagnards  who  had  fled  to  gov- 
ernment protection,  but  also  feared  that  their 
lead  might  be  followed  by  the  20,000  other 
Montagnards  In  the  province  of  Phuoc  Long, 
many  of  whom  are  stUl  serfs  of  the  V.C.  Lest 
the  others  should  get  the  idea  of  seeking 
goverimient  protection,  the  Communists  de- 
cided to  make  an  example  of  the  refugees  of 
Dak  Son. 

YELLING    AND   SCREAMING 

As  in  most  Vietnamese  vlUages,  the  peo- 
ple of  Dak  Son  were  completely  unarmed, 
and  most  of  them  were  wom.en  and  children. 
The  Viet  Cong  began  their  attack  at  mid- 
night, pouring  machine-gun.  mortar  and 
rocket  fire  Into  Dak  Son  as  they  had  in  the 
past.  This  attack,  however,  was  to  be  very 
different  from  the  others.  The  600  Viet  Cong 
who  assembled  outside  Dak  Son  were  armed 
with  60  flamethrowers.  Telling  and  scream- 
ing, they  attacked  the  town,  shooting  count- 
less streams  of  liquid  fire  that  lit  up  the 
night  and  terrified  by  Its  very  sight  a  people 
who  had  only  recently  discovered  the  use  of 
matches. 

The  Viet  Cong  first  broke  through  the  pe- 
rimeter opposite  the  refugee  quarter  and 
forced  the  outmanned  mlUtla  force  to  retreat 
across  the  road  Into  the  town  proper.  There 
the  militiamen  were  surrounded  and  Iso- 
lated— and  for  the  rest  of  the  macabre  night 
pointedly  Ignored  by  the  marauders.  The 
Viet  Cong  were  not  intent  on  a  mlUtarj 
victory  but  on  the  cold-blooded,  monumental 
massacre  of  the  l^elpless  Montagnards. 

To  that  end,  long  ugly  belches  of  flame 
lashed  out  from  every  direction,  garishly 
Illuminating  the  refugee  hamlet  and  searing 
and  scorching  everything  In  their  path.  The 
stirieklng  refugees  stUl  inside  their  houses 
were  Incinerated.  Many  of  those  who  had 
had  time  to  get  down  Into  dogholes  beneath 
the  houses  were  asphyxiated.  Spraying  fire 
about  In  great  whooshing  arcs,  the  Viet  Cong 
set  everything  afire:  trees,  fences,  gardens, 
chickens,  the  careful  piles  of  grain  from  the 
annual  harvest.  Huts  that  somehow  survived 
the  fiery  holocaust  were  leveled  with  gre- 
nades. Then  the  houses  of  fire  were  sprayed 
down  Inside  the  exposed  burrows.  Later,  the 
Communists  Incinerated  a  patch  of  the  main 
town  Just  for  good  measure. 

NIGHT     OF     TERROR 

One  mile  away,  at  the  town  of  Song  Be.  D.^k 
Son's  intended  defenders,  a  battalion  of 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  clenched  their 
fists  In  helplessness  as  they  watched  the 
flames  on  the  plateau  mount  higher  and 
higher  Into  the  dark  sky.  Their  small  force 
of  helicopters  had  earlier  been  sent  out  on 
another  mission  and  could  not  be  recalled. 
A  march  on  foot  to  relieve  Dak  Son  would 
lead  through  a  wild  and  deep  ravine  separ- 
ating the  burning  hamlet  from  Song  Be. 
It  meant  three  miles  on  a  tortuous  and  twist- 
ing trail  In  the  darkness — and  an  almost  cer- 
tain Viet  Cong  ambush.  Dak  Son's  only  out- 
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side  help  during  Its  long  night 
death   was   a   single   C-47   ""> 
hovered  over  the  hamlet, 
rounding  nelds  with  lU  mln  _ 
gunners  had  no  need  of  flares 
targets. 

only  when  they  ran  out  ol 
flamethrowers  did  the  Viet  f 
guns  Forcing  160  of  the  survlv 
dogholes,  they  shot  60  of  them 
the  spot.  Then,  finally  abandonl 
ing  ruins  of  Dak  Son  at  dawn, 
away    with   them   Into    the    '■ 
100  of  the  survivors. 
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In  numb  horror,  the  other 
led  out  to  look  for  wives,  chl 
They  held  handkerchiefs  and 
to  their  laces  to  ward  off  the 
flesh  that  hung  over  everythln| 
the   dogholes  were  emptied, 
flre-red.  bloated,  peeling  r-" 
beings.    Charred    children 
ghastly    embrace,    infants 
mothers-   breasts.  The  victim^ 
«U   wcwnen   and   children 
were  covered  with  scorched 
ket»  salvaged  from  the  ashes, 
babies  laid  in  bamboo  baskets 
13  members  of  his  family.  All  ' 
unarmed  Montagnards  had 
and  another  100  kidnapped; 
either  dead  or  fled  Into  the 
were  wounded.  33  with  *"' 
over  up  to  20'-e  of  their 
Army  doctors  treating  them 
pensary  were  sickened  and  a; 
sight    One  remarked   that   a' 
the  its.  would  be  paralyzed 
bum  cases  being  brought  in 
doctors  did  their  best. 

The  Viet  Congs  aim  was 
the  rest  ol   the  Montagnards 
baven  In  government  towns 
But  In  this  case.  Communist 
clearly    overshot    its    mark, 
weeping  as  they  buried  their 
tagnard   survivors   resolved   ' 
Son  and  rebuild  the  hamlet, 
men  immediately  volunteere<J 
force  training  and  a  chance 
son  should  the  men  with 
shoot  fire"  ever  show  up  again 
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irtom  the  Kansas  City  Times 
Cloxjv  Ovek  Vietnam's 

(By  Ernie  Zaugg^ 
Saigon.— It   is  a  pleasure 
nice    Vietnamese     family     w 
bravely  with  its  difficulties. 
You  walk  through  clean, 
tiny  apartments  to  the  house 
Thai  Khac,  wife  ol  the  victi^i 
Beret  killing. 

During  a  prevloxis  visit  w 
and   the   TV   cameramen    - 
overwhelm    her    I    found 
Irlghtened. 

Her  attitude  then  was  "Wh^ 
She  wrote  a  letter  to  Pr 
mandlng  compensation  lor 
husband.  She  had  gotten 
wages  Irom  the  Green  Berets 

This  time,  though  President 
answered.  I  lound  her  calm 
A   Buddhist   priest   had  told 
accept  her  late. 

"Not  through  enmity  is 
but  through  Irlendshlp."  th 
In  a  rebel  camp  in  the  t 
from  lour  men  who  came 
their  lamilies  had  been 

They  said  a  truck  In  a  conf  oy 
ol  order  had  been  blown  up 
soldiers  ol  the  government 
killed  40  women  and  chUdiJen 
while  the  men  were  hiding 
One  bearded  man  said 
was  wiped  out. 
His  aUitude  was  'VTby  me. 


hi  is 


massi  icred 


ill 
h  s 
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from  seeking 

like  Dak  Son. 

terrorism  had 

Chanting    and 

( lead,  the  Mon- 

stay   In  Dak 

More  than  100 

for  Irregular- 

to  defend  Dak 

"the  guns   that 


t<> 
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I  :atholics 


o  meet  a  real 
lich     suuggles 


aUeys  past 

of  Mrs.  Chuyen 

of  the  Green 


her  troubles 
about   to 
angry    and 


only 


me,  Buddha?" 

Nixon  de- 

klUlng  ol  her 

three  years 


_  Nixon  has  not 

and  reconciled. 

her  she  must 


enmity  overcome, 

priest  told  her. 

I  had  a  visit 

;o  tell   me  how 


ol  the  lorces 

by  a  mine.  The 

Fanned  out  and 

in  a  village, 

the  woods. 

entire  family 


Allah?' 


The  year  was  1958.  They  were  Algerians. 
The  lorces  ol  order  were  the  French.  The 
massacre  was  at  Mart  im prey  near  Frenda. 

•Why  me?"  is  a  question  one  often  hears. 
The  young  Americans  caught  in  the  dralt 
lottery  ask  it. 

•Why  me,  Buddha?"  asked  the  villagers  ol 
My  Lai.  scene  ol  an  American  massacre. 

In  1954  almost  one  milUon  Catholics  fled 
from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  to  get 
away  from  communism.  Many  perhaps  said, 
•Why  me.  God?  ■ 

If  the  United  States  should  suddenly  pull 
out  of  Vietnam  without  leaving  adequate 
protection,  they  may  again  ask,  •Why  me, 
God?"  along  with  millions  of  others. 

Donald  Horace  Rochlen  is  an  expert  on 
psychological  war  for  the  U.S.  State  depart- 
ment in  Saigon  His  office  is  full  of  captured 
Viet  Cong  documents  and  records  of  Viet 
Cong  defectors.  Since  1964  he  has  been  Inter- 
preting this  material.  Perhaps  nobody  un- 
dersunds  better  than  Rochlen  how  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  think. 

Rochlen  said,  'There  are  two  striking  opin- 
ions in  the  Viet  Cong  camp  as  to  what  will 
happen  with  the  Catholic  refugees  from  the 
North,  if  the  Viet  Cong  win  control  of  South 
Vietnam:  they  will  be  massacred  or  they 
will  be  forced  to  go  back  North  on  foot." 

The  Catholic  refugees  are  referred  to  in 
the  captured  documents  as  "superstitious 
remnants  of  the  old  order."  In  North  Viet- 
nam their  flight  is  believed  to  have  been 
"instigated"  by  Cardinal  Spellman  and  al- 
ways has  been  regarded  as  a  hostile  act. 

They  escaped  under  great  difficulties  In 
1954.  Though  their  departure  had  been 
agreed  to  in  Geneva  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  tried  by  guile  and  brutellty  to 
prevent  them  from  leaving.  At  Haiphong 
they  boarded  American  ships  with  their  chil- 
dren and  holy  pictures  alter  being  cured  ol 
diseases  by  the  lamous  Dr.  Tom  Dooley, 
then  a  Navy  lieutenant. 

Though  preferable  to  massacre,  a  long 
march  North  would  be  a  hardship  lor  these 
Catholic  lamilies.  They  doubtless  would  be 
accompanied  and  "reeducated"  on  the  way 
by  political  commissars  to  prepare  them 
lor  lile  with  communism. 

They  might  find  In  the  Viet  Cong  villages 
through  which  they  pass  punitive  chortises 
singing  reproachful  refrains  about  their 
"crime";  for  example.  "They  betrayed  their 
home  In  the  North:  now  they  have  to  walk 
back." 

Such  choruses  have  been  reported  as  part 
of  the  brainwashing  system  of  Vietnamese 
communism.  Like  a  chorus  of  ancient  Greek 
tragedy,  they  are  a  grim  background  to 
action.  Renate  Kuhnen,  the  German  nurse 
who  was  captured  by  the  Viet  Cong,  said  the 
guards  who  marched  with  her  in  the  Jungle 
formed  such  a  chorus,  singing  the  same  re- 
Iraln  hour  alter  hour:  "She  said  she  knew 
no  English,  but  she  knew  English  all  the 
time."  She  had  denied  knowing  English  so 
they  would  not  lorce  her  to  do  an  English 
propaganda  tape  against  the  American 
army.  The  chorus  was  taken  up  by  the  vil- 
lagers every  where  she  stopped.  It  was  often 
the  last  thing  she  heard  at  night  and  the 
first  thing  she  heard  in  the  morning. 

Many  ol  the  political  and  military  leaders 
ol  the  war  against  the  Viet  Cong  have  come 
iTom  the  Catholic  refugee  families  of  the 
North.  They  would  in  any  case  be  brought 
before  people's  courts  and  executed,  If  they 
did  not  succeed  in  escaping. 

Donald  Kirk.  Asian  expert  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  comparing  the  Catholic  refu- 
gees wtlh  the  Jews  escaping  across  the  Red 
Sea.  said.  'It  Is  unlikely  they  would  let 
themselves  be  led  back  across  the  Red  Sea 
Into  Egyptian  bondage.  They  would  light 
to  the  last  man  in  the  streets  of  Saigon. 
They  have  not  been  fighting  communism  lor 
23  years  to  now  give  up  so  easily." 

Donald  Rochlen  believes  that  reprisals 
against  other  categories  could  be  expected. 


11  the  Communists  win.  He  said,  "I  h.-\ve 
had  in-depth  Interviews  with  600  delectors 
and  prisoners.  One  delector,  Col.  Tran  Van 
Dae,  lor  24  years  a  Communist  party  mem- 
ber, believes  that  3  to  6  million  people  would 
be  killed.  I  think  about  a  million  would  be 
killed  and  another  million  would  wish  they 
were  dead." 

Rochlen  showed  me  many  documents 
which  gave  me  an  intimate  and  gruesome 
leeling  lor  the  struggle  in  the  villages  ol 
Vietnam,  where  every  night  is  a  night  of  the 
long  knives.  One  typical  document  said, 
"Group  A  should  kill  11  tyrants  (government 
officials)  preferably  those  who  have  actively 
interfered  with  the  Revolution. " 

Another  document  praised  a  group  lor  the 
assassination  of  five  government  leaders  of  a 
group  of  hamlets. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  The  assassinations  are  ordered  by  the 
Viet  Cong  security  organizations,  the  most 
feared  groups  in  Vietnam. 

Rochlen  said,  "We  know  more  about  the 
Viet  Cong  security  organization  In  this  office 
than  is  known  anywhere  except  In  the  office 
ol  the  Viet  Cong  security.  Lines  ol  command 
go  to  the  Viet  Cong  headquarters  In  South 
Vietnam  and  to  central  security  In  Hanoi." 
Rochlen  described  the  organization  ol  a 
Viet  Cong  village.  "There  are  many  sub- 
organizations  In  every  village,  perhaps  17 
In  one  viUage:  clubs  lor  old  women,  lor  boys, 
lor  men,  for  peasants,  for  tradesmen,  political 
clubs,  proselytizing  clubs,  clubs  for  Just 
about  everything.  There  U  nothing  more 
thoroughly  organized  than  a  Viet  Cong  vil- 
lage. Perhaps  not  all  these  clubs  are  active 
at  any  given  time,  but  they  are  there  and 
can  become  active  Immediately.  So  tightly  is 
a  Viet  Cong  village  organized  that  one  could 
almost  say  that  the  babes  In  arms  have  a 
political  function." 

<One  political  function  ol  babies  I  have 
often  seen  on  village  sweeps.  A  Viet  Cong 
peasant  fires  from  ambush  killing  an 
American.  Then  he  takes  a  baby  In  his 
arms  and  sits  by  a  hut  amidst  the 
women  and  children.  This  gives  him  an 
Innocent  appearance  and  It  Is  difficult  lor 
the  American  officer  to  get  the  baby  out  of 
the  man's  arms  and  give  it  to  one  ol  the 
women,  so  he  can  be  taken  into  custody.  This 
adds  to  the  Irustratlon  of  the  Americans  and 
leads  to  such  things  as  the  My  Lal  massacre. 
Small  chUdren  have  lunctlons  connected 
with  the  laying  and  watching  ol  mines.) 

Rochlen  continued,  "As  a  liberal  I  say  there 
are  two  organizations  In  the  world  which  are 
well-organized:  the  2,000-year-old  Catholic 
church  which  derives  its  structure  Irom  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  Communist  party 
which  Is  challenging  the  Church  in  countries 
like  Vietnam. 

"Tnese  things  are  not  widely  known  In 
America  or  accepted.  Men  like  Roger  Hllsmaii 
and  Senator  McOovern,  who  say  that  the 
Viet  Cong  will  not  take  reprisals,  do  not  un- 
derstand Asian  realities.  The  public  In  Amer- 
ica U  not  interested  in  Asian  atrocities  unless 
they  are  committed  by  Americans.  We  had 
demonstrations  when  two  Greek  Journalists 
were  executed  in  Athens,  but  at  the  same 
time  150  Chinese  were  publicly  strangled  In 
Peking.  They  went  unnoticed." 

The  men  ol  the  Viet  Cong  security  organi- 
zation are  Irom  the  lowest  classes,  landless 
peasants,  pedicab  drivers,  who  lor  the  first 
time  enjoy  privileges  and  power.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  exceptions  but  the  great  bulk 
ol  the  security  men  are  the  humblest.  They 
can  be  relied  upon  lor  they  never  had  so 
much  power. 

On  the  black  list  lor  the  luture  trial  by 
people's  courts  or  lor  immediate  assassina- 
tion are  all  government  officials,  so-called 
"tyrants,"  also  class  enemies,  people  with 
property  people  with  land,  people  who  live 
from  the  labor  ol  others.  Prom  these  lists 
came  the  massacre  victims  ol  Hue.  About 
3,000  bodies  were  recovered  Irom  mass  graves 
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around  Hue,  som  burled  alive,  Including  two 
Pranch  priests. 

Also  on  the  lists  are  members  ol  reaction- 
ary parties,  people  who  perlorm  "the  en- 
emy's" cultural  work,  art,  the  press,  "thoee 
who  grumble  about  the  Revolution  and  land 
relorm  and  those  who  have  been  put  In  Jail 
by  the  Revolution." 

Elite  troops,  the  Vetnamese  Marines,  air- 
borne and  Rangers,  who  have  volunteered 
arc  on  the  list. 

The  science  ol  loretelllng  luttxre  massacres 
is  ol  course  not  an  exact  science  any  more 
than  Is  the  science  ol  telling  ol  massacres 
which  have  already  happened.  However,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  Rochlen's  detailed  and 
precise  knowledge  ol  the  methods  and  men- 
tality ol  Viet  Cong. 

He  said,  "Not  all  Viet  Cong  are  killers.  That 
is  nonsense.  Most  ol  them  are  victims  ol  the 
Communist  party  as  much  as  their  victims." 

Rochlen,  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness, 
a  prophet  who  will  not  be  heard  In  his  own 
country.  He  Is  like  those  In  World  War  II 
who  warned  ol  Hitler's  intentions  In  regard 
to  the  Jews.  Rochlen  claims  that  we  know 
more  about  Viet  Cong  massacres  and  massa- 
cre-mentality than  we  know  about  Hitler. 

In  five  years  he  may  say,  "I  told  you  so." 

Rochlen  first  attracted  the  attention  ol 
Viet  Cong  radio  propagandists  when  he  and 
Nguyen  Que,  his  Vietnamese  associate,  dis- 
covered the  Iraud  ol  the  lake  martyr  Be.  The 
Communists  claimed  that  one  ol  their  sol- 
diers. Be,  killed  67  American  soldiers  and 
hlmsell  in  an  heroic  martydom  with  a  mine. 
Statues  ol  Be  were  set  up  in  Hanoi.  Dramas 
and  poetry  and  hundreds  ol  articles  were 
written  about  Be  by  the  regimented  writers 
ol  the  North.  Everyone  in  the  North  believed 
in  Be  and  the  youth  emulated  him.  Then 
Rochlen  and  Que  lound  Be  alive  and  healthy 
in  a  Jail.  Be  now  lives  In  Saigon.  Naturally 
our  counter-propaganda  exploited  the  Be 
myth  to  the  hilt,  but  in  the  North  people 
£  still  believe  In  Be. 

O  "Are  you  not  mlraid  ol  the  Viet  Cong  secu- 

X  rlty  organization?"  I  asked  Rochlen.  "No,"  he 

said.  "You  know  in  medieval  times  the  aver- 
age lUe  ol  a  man  was  32  years.  I  have  already 
reached  38." 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Apr.  19.  1970] 

PUTriNC  THE  VC  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 
Washington. — While  the  press  has  devoted 
sp>ecial  attention,  complete  with  photo- 
graphs, to  alleged  maltreatment  ol  Viet  Cong 
prisoners  by  American  or  Vietnamese  armed 
forces.  It  has  largely  Ignored  the  massive, 
systematized  terror  ol  the  Viet  Cong  against 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

Every  once  In  a  while,  one  sees  a  reler- 
ence  to  the  lact  that  Viet  Cong  terrorists 
have  been  assassinating  and  abducting  many 
thousands  ol  victims  every  year — South  Viet- 
namese village  chiels,  local  administrators, 
teachers,  wives  and  children  ol  government 
militiamen,  teen-age  boys  and  girls.  But 
the  treatment  given  Is  so  perlunctory,  so 
Impersonal  and  so  statistical  as  to  be  virtu- 
ally meaningless.  Only  rarely  do  American 
correspondents  take  the  trouble  to  visit  vil- 
lages where  Viet  Cong  atrocities  have  oc- 
curred and  to  gather  material  and  photo- 
graphs lor  on-the-spot  stories. 

a   fact   or   WAB 

Certainly,  U.S.  lorces  have  been  guilty  in 
isolated  instances  of  maltreatment  ol  pris- 
oners. There  has  probably  never  been  a  war 
situation  In  which  some  prisoners  on  both 
sides  have  not  been  subjected  to  some  kind 
ol  physical  duress  In  an  effort  to  extract  In- 
telligence Irom  them.  Also,  In  Vietnam, 
where  women  and  children  carry  arms  and 
are  trained  to  flght  by  the  Viet  Cong,  the 
distinction  between  civilians  and  soldiers  has 
become  tragically  blurred. 

In  contrast  to  any  maltreatment  of  pris- 
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oners  by  U.S.  lorces,  the  Viet  Cong  terror  has 
been  a  matter  ol  systematic  policy.  Alter  a 
trip  to  Vietnam,  Sen.  John  Tower  (R-Tex) 
compiled  a  list  ol  major  terror  incidents 
Irom  sources  In  the  U.S.  mission  In  Saigon, 
the  State  Department,  Pentagon  and  the 
Library  ol  Congress.  He  said  the  record 
showed  that  between  1957  and  1967  alone, 
the  Communists  assassinated  11,000  and  kid- 
napped 40,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians. 
"small"  incidents 

Most  ol  the  thousands  ol  Viet  Cong  atroc- 
ities that  occur  each  year  are  on  a  small 
scale.  But  through  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  American  press  corps  in 
Saigon  has  been  receiving  daily  reports  list- 
ing some  ol  these  incidents — a  village  chiel 
assassinated  in  one  district,  three  young 
men  kidnapped  in  another  district,  or  a 
mother  and  child  killed  when  a  hamlet  was 
fired  on.  Why  don't  American  correspond- 
ents more  often  visit  these  sites  for  stories 
based  on  conversations  with  the  victims  or 
with  their  relatives,  supplemented  where 
possible  with  photographs? 

After  a  visit  to  Vietnam,  Sen.  Thomas 
Dodd  (D-Conn)  declared  he  had  received 
categorical  assurances  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  that  they  would  place 
no  impediments  In  the  way  of  any  Ameri- 
can reporter  who  decides  to  visit  a  Viet- 
namese village  anywhere  in  order  to  check 
on  Viet  Cong  atrocities. 

One  of  the  most  damning  documents  on 
Viet  Cong  terrorism  that  was  almost  entirely 
ignored  by  the  so-called  prestige  press  is  a 
report  entitled  "Impact  on  Education  of  Ter- 
rorist Activities  In  Vietnam,"  prepared  by 
the  World  Confederation  ol  Organizations  ol 
the  Teaching  Prolession.  A  commission  which 
made  an  on-the-spot  study  In  Vietnam  was 
under  the  chairmanship  ol  S.  Natarajan,  vice 
president  of  the  World  Conlederation  and 
also  vice  president  ol  the  All-Indian  Federa- 
tion ol  Educational  Associations.  Among  the 
commission's  findings  were: 

"The  Viet  Cong  has  been  conducting  since 
1959  systematic  attacks  against  the  national 
school  system  in  South  Vietnam,  demolish- 
ing and  burning  schools,  school  materials 
and  equipment  and  threatening,  kidnaping 
and  executing  teachers." 


[FYom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  5,  19691 

Hanoi,  VC  Kn.i,  Civilians  Regulablt 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

This  column  has  been  shown  a  stack  ol 
documents,  many  of  th«n  classlfled,  which 
prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  U.S.  com- 
mand has  striven  to  prevent  atrocities  In 
Vietnam  but  that  Hanoi  has  actually  encour- 
aged atrocities. 

The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  the 
Communists  have  used  murder  and  massacre, 
as  a  matter  ol  policy,  to  eliminate  political 
opponents  and  terrorize  the  population.  The 
Americans,  In  contrast,  have  Issued  strict  or- 
ders against  oold-blooded  killings  and  have 
brought  pressure  to  stop  their  South  Viet- 
namese allies  Irom  violating  the  Geneva  code. 

Also,  the  U.S.  painfully  Investigates  its  own 
atrocities,  whereas,  Hanoi  has  tried  to  Justlly 
Oommunlst  war  crtmee. 

Yet  the  American  outrages,  such  as  the 
Green  Beret  murder  and  the  Songmy  mas- 
sacre, are  blown  up  In  the  world  press,  which 
scarcely  takes  notice  ol  worse  Communist 
atrocities. 

ignored  massacres 

On  Dec.  5,  1967,  for  instance,  the  Vietcong 
surged  Into  the  Montagnard  village  of  Dak 
Son  near  the  Cambodian  border,  scorching 
the  huts  with  flame  throwers  and  heaving 
hand  grenades  Indisoriminately.  More  tiian 
200  nonoombatants,  70  per  cent  of  them 
women  and  children,  were  klUed.  The  Viet- 
oong  abducted  another  400  villagers  as  f(»<oed 
laborers. 
Beporters  were  shown  the  charred  evidence, 


and  survivors  told  their  stories.  But  the  press 
paid  almost  no  attention. 

On  Feb.  23,  1969,  North  Vietnamese  lorces 
overran  the  hamlet  of  Kon  Horlng,  wildly 
shooting  and  burning.  They  set  fire  to  more 
than  one-third  of  the  shelters  in  the  village. 
When  the  occupants  tried  to  flee,  the  troops 
mercilessly  gunned  them  dow^n.  All  told.  78 
were  killed  by  gunfire,  100  burned  to  death 
and  125  homes  were  destroyed. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  war  crimes  were 
uncovered  in  Hue  while  the  Communists  held 
the  ancient  city  Curing  the  Tet  offensive. 

"Despite  the  Intense  flghting  in  the  city." 
declares  a  State  Department  document, 
"cadres  equipped  with  lists  ol  names  and 
addresses  on  clipboards  went  about  arresting 
and  executing  Vietnamese  and  foreigners 
who  were  ol  signiflcance  in  the  community. 
Olten  their  wives  and  children  were  executed 
with  them." 

A  State  Department  telegram,  dated  May  8, 
1968,  and  stamped  "confidential,"  gave  this 
preliminary  repwart  of  what  the  U.S.  force« 
lound  alter  driving  the  North  Vietnamese  out 
ol  Hue: 

"More  than  1.000  people  were  executed  by 
the  NVA  (North  Vietnamese)  and  Vietcong 
in  the  Hue  area  during  the  Communist  Tet 
offensive.  The  victims  were  lound  In  19  sep- 
arate mass  grave  sites.  Many  had  been  shot, 
some  beheaded.  A  number  ol  bodies  showed 
signs  ol  mutilation. 

•'Most  were  found  with  hands  bound  be- 
hind their  backs.  Almost  half  of  the  victims 
were  found  in  conditions  indicating  they 
had  t>een  buried  alive.  Many  were  found 
bound  together  in  groups  of  10  to  15,  eyes 
open,  with  dirt  or  cloth  In  their  mouths." 

GLORIFTING    MASSACRE 

Subsequent  discoveries  have  boosted  the 
number  of  victims,  more  than  half  of  them 
women  and  children,  to  3,500.  Yet  Hanoi, 
instead  of  showing  any  remorse  over  the 
incident,  has  given  the  massacre  its  official 
blessing. 

On  April  27,  1968,  Radio  Hanoi  glorified 
the  Hue  massacre  and  described  the  helpless 
victims  as  Hooligan  lackeys  who  had  owed 
blood  debts  to  the  (Communist)  compatriots 
and  who  were  annihilated  by  the  Southern 
armed  lorces  and  people." 

Indeed,  cold-blooded  killings  have  become 
everjday  affairs  in  the  wake  ol  the  Vietcong. 
Their  own  documents  tell  how  they  sys- 
tematically exterminate  anti-Communists, 
including  Nationalist  Party  members  who 
oppose  both  Hanoi  and  Saigon  rule.  Quotas 
are  even  set,  in  Communist  lashlon,  to  make 
sure  the  extermination  policy  is  carried  out. 
A  typical  document,  capttired  by  U.S.  lorces 
In  Quang  Ngal  province,  boasts:  "The  anti- 
revolutionaries  have  become  conltised  and 
panic-stricken  because  ol  our  ever  greater 
exploits  scored  during  the  recent  (offensive ) . 
We  killed  96  tyrants,  captured  148  who  owed 
blood  debts  to  the  people,  and  destroyed  or 
disintegrated  many  rural  pacification 
teams  .  .  . 

"Targets  lor  elimination  are  members  ol 
the  (Nationalist)  party  committees  at  prov- 
ince and  district  levels,  the  senior  jjarty 
members  and  the  secretaries  ol  viUage  party 
committees  .  .  . 

"The  destruction  of  Nationalist  Party  re- 
actionaries is  not  a  one-shot  affair.  It  is  a 
continuous  process.  We  mtist  destroy  them 
by  every  means  available  .  .  .  We  must  do 
this  in  such  a  way  that  the  National  Party 
committee  members  at  district  and  village 
levels  will  be  frightened  Into  abandoning 
their  activities,  their  offices  and  their  party." 

The  U.S.  documents,  made  available  to  this 
column,  stress  American  concern  for  Innocent 
civilians,  helpless  prisoners  and  other  non- 
combatants.  When  a  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
dier shot  a  guerrilla  pinned  in  the  wreckage 
of  a  bridge  and  an  unidentified  American 
officer  commented  that  UJ3.  forces  also  shot 
woimded  Vietcong,  for  example,  the  incident 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times 
Midnight  Vhtcono  RAroras 

iNrORMERS 

(By  Tom  Buckley) 

BiNHTRiEU,  South  Vietnam 
I  ween   1  and  2  o'clock  this  m 
were  knocks  on  the  doors  of  five 
hamlet  on  the  outskirts  of 

Men   in   khaki   uniforms   led 
among  them  a  woman  and  her 
son.  to  Highway  13.  Their  " 
behind  their  backs.  They  were 
Then  each  was  shot  in  the  back 

Into  the  waistband  of  the  shores 
victim  wore  the  men  In  khaki  tu 
warrant,  stamped  with  the  red 
Vletcong.  The  six  had  been  trl 
tenced  to  death  by  the  guerrlU 
rant  said,  for  acting  as 
national  police. 

Early  this  evening,  while  a 
monsoon  rain  fell  and  four  vlU 
the  graves  of  two  of  the  dead  m( 
brothers,   with   gray    paddyfleld 
widows    told   how   the   sentenct 
carried  out. 

'I  am  the  village  midwife. " 
Thl  Hue,  the  widow  of  Uen  Vai 
year-old  tenant  farmer. 

"The  men  outside  the  door 
from  the  militia  outpost  down 
They  said  that  the  wife  of  one 
dlers  needed  me. 

'I  refxised  to  open  the  door.  I 
too  dark  to  go  out.  My  husbanl 
He  was  standing  behind  me.  Fin4l 
Just  pushed  their  way  in. 

•One   of   them    asked   my 
you  Mr.  Hal?"  My  husband  Just 
grabbed  him  by  the  arms  and 
Then  they  led  him  off.  He  looke<l 
shook  his  head.  We  did  not 

"They   stopped   on  the   path 
13,   made   my   husband    take   of 
undershirt.    They    must    have 
would  be  too  easy  to  see.  They 
the  bushes  and  went  on.  I  picket 
this  morning." 

The  widow,  a  short,  worn 
six    months    pregnant,    did    not 
pretty    9-year-old    daughter 
leg  as  she  spoke.  Both  wore 
Buddhist    mourning    around 
They  stood  barefoot  on  the 
floor  of  her  sister-in-law's  hut. 

rUNEBAI.     MEAL      SEJlVli) 

On  the  square  sleeping  platlorm  In  one 
corner  before  a  smoking  kerosene  lantern  and 
sticks  of  burning  incense,  a  fjimeral 
was  set  out.  There  were  dishes 
beef,  sliced  cucumbers,  green  bekns,  noodles 
rice,  cake  and  bread,  bananas  aud  the  sweet 
russet-skinned  fruit  known  as  mangosteens 

Mrs.  Nguyen  Thl  Bong,  the  w  dow  of  Lien 
Van  Thach,  a  28-year -old  army  veteran  who 
was  a  truck  driver  at  a  brick  illn,  said  she 
had  tried  to  follow  her  husband  lout  the  door 
of  their  hut. 

"They  said  they  were  taking  him  to  the 
district  headquarters,"  she  said  "I  tried  to 
go  with  him.  I  was  suspicious  (if  what  they 
said,  but  they  forced  me  back  inside  with 
their  grins.  'Oo  to  sleep'  they  tdd  me 

Blnhtrieu  lies  about  two  mile^  north  of  the 
Saigon  city  limits. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  Anthrleu  has 
been  designated  as  a  "New  Lift  hamlet. 
S9-member  revolutionary -deveU  pment  tesun 
Is  assigned  there,  as  In  hundrets  of  hamlets 
throughout  the  country,  to  assls :  the  farmers 
and  to  try  to  re-establish  Government 
Influence. 

The  team,  all  of  whose  ^embers  are 
armed,  remained  In  its  quarter^  until  dawn, 
as  did  a  10-man  militia  dettichment  sta- 
tioned at  a  bridge  100  yards  fr^m  the  scene 
of  the  executions. 
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By  mldmorning,  a  company  of  the  United 
States'  199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  and  a 
company  of  South  Vietnamese  rangers  were 
searching  the  area  for  the  assassins. 

An  American  officer  said  that  a  partial  de- 
scription of  two  of  the  guerrillas  had  been 
obtained.  "We  think  they're  members  of  the 
local  VC  company."'  he  said. 

The  two  widows  said  their  husbands  had 
never  been  informers. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  6,  1967) 

SfRv:\OR  Describes  Massacre  by  Reds — 
Throats  of  11  Slit 

Can  Tho.  South  Vietnam. — Vo  Van  Hlep, 
44.  was  the  only  available  witness  who  could 
talk  about  the  massacre  of  chained  Viet- 
namese civilian  prisoners  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  other  witness  cannot  talk  because  his 
throat  is  slit  from  ear  to  ear.  He  and  Hlep 
were  the  only  survivors  of  12  In  the  brutal 
atrocity,  discovered  Saturday. 

Just  before  sunrise  Saturday.  Vo  Van  Hlep 
lay  with  a  gaping  chest  wound  Inflicted  by 
a  Viet  Cong  knife.  He  thought  his  time  had 
come,  but  he  was  lucky. 

Prom  a  hospital  bed  yesterday  he  told  how 
Viet  Cong  soldiers  killed  the  prisoners,  then 
fled  minutes  before  a  company  of  South 
Vietnamese  rangers  swept  through  a  village 
deep  In  the  Mekong  river  delta  south  of 
Saigon. 

rllTEEN    MONTHS    A    PRISONER 

Hlep  used  to  be  a  farmer.  Por  the  last  15 
months,  he  was  a  Viet  Cong  prUoner. 

He  was  seized,  Hlep  said,  because  the  Viet 
Cong  believed  Incorrectly  that  several  of  his 
relatives  worked  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
government. 

When  the  Rangers  arrived  they  found  the 
prisoners  chained  together  at  the  ankles. 
Nine  men  and  a  woman  were  dead.  They  were 
lying  In  the  Jungle  near  the  hamlet  of  Ap 
Rach  Dla. 

Hlep  said  the  Viet  Cong  cut  most  of  the 
prisoners'  throats.  He  said  he  lay  with  his 
chest  wound  and  a  punctured  lung  for  about 
five  minutes  before  he  was  rescued  and  taken 
to  the  hospital  here. 

"I  thought  I  was  dead, "  Hlep  said  through 
an  Interpreter. 

About  150  Viet  Cong  had  been  operating 
in  the  village,  which  is  in  a  Communist- 
infested  area  65  miles  southwest  of  Saigon. 

Hlep  said  he  was  kidnaped  from  the  delta 
village  of  Nhl  Long  and  lived  manacled  in 
a  hut  for  the  long  months  of  his  capture.  His 
spindly  limbs  attested  to  his  meager  diet. 

TOIJJ    OF    IMPENDING    DEATH 

The  wounded  man  said  he  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  had  little  warning  of  the  massacre. 

He  said  the  Viet  Cong  told  them  the  army 
was  coming  and  that  they  were  to  be  killed. 
With  that,  they  were  blindfolded  and  the 
bloodletting  began. 

The  assassins  retreated  to  the  screams  of 
the  dying,  and  only  minutes  ahead  of  the  ad- 
vancing troops  of  the  43rd  Ranger  BattaUon. 

The  other  survivor  is  a  55-year-old  farmer 
named  Sanh. 

While  Hlep  talked,  Sanh  lay  in  another  bed 
at  the  end  of  the  hospital  ward.  He  occa- 
sionally grimaced  with  pain  from  multiple 
knife  and  gunshot  woxmds  in  his  heavily- 
bandaged  bcxiy. 

I  Prom  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  Nov.  11,  1969) 

Rapid  Vietnam  Withdrawai.  Would  Result 

IN  Bloodbath 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

President  Nixon,  In  his  gallant  effort  to  end 
the  U.8.  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam 
without  selling  out  an  ally,  has  to  contend 
with  students  who  have  never  traveled  and 
have  no  firsthand  memory  of  the  crises  that 
have  created  the  pattern  of  the  jKwt-World 
War  n  world. 

The  students,  being  young,  will  live  and 
learn,  and  one  hopes  it  won't  be  on  the 


beaches  of  Australia  or  Hawaii.  But  what  do 
you  do  about  a  man  like  Averell  Harriman. 
who  has  spent  a  Ufetlme  dealing  with  the 
Communists  and  still  seems  unable  to  form 
any  valid  generalizations  from  the  things  he 
has  experienced? 

Just  after  President  Nixon  had  warned  his 
listeners  that  any  sudden  Viet  Cong  take- 
over In  South  Vietnam  would  surely  be  fol- 
lowed by  massacres  of  the  antl-Commiuiist 
and  Catholic  populations,  Harriman  went  on 
the  air  to  hem  and  haw  when  asked  about 
the  probability  of  bl(xxlbaths  in  case  of  a 
U.S.  withdrawal. 

It  was  quite  Impossible  to  know  with 
certainty  what  Harriman  was  driving  at,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  saying  that  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam  could  be  trusted 
to  hold  murder  to  a  minimum,  and,  anyway, 
he  didn't  think  the  Viet  Cong  would  want  to 
kill  large  numbers  of  their  enemies.  He  had 
told  the  Ifale  students  the  same  thing  the 
previous  week,  throwing  In  a  gratuitous  slap 
at  columnist  Joseph  Alsop,  who  thinks  Com- 
munists are  murderous  by  conviction. 

Harriman  hasn't  always  been  wrong  In  his 
predictions  of  Communist  behavior;  during 
World  War  II  he  warned  Washington  that 
Joseph  Stalin  intended  to  take  all  of  Europe 
that  the  Russian  marshals  could  get  their 
hands  on.  But  his  flashes  of  good  Judgment 
have  been  intermittent,  to  say  the  least. 

In  1945  he  badgered  the  Romanian  non- 
Communist  leaders  into  entering  a  coalition 
with  Communists.  Naturally,  the  non-Com- 
munists didn't  live  very  long  to  tell  the  tale, 
or.  If  they  did,  their  words  were  wasted  on 
the  silent  walls  of  Joe  Stalin's  prisons. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  Romania,  being 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  Soviet  armies  when 
world  War  II  was  concluded,  had  no  choice 
save  to  go  Communist.  However,  Harriman 
might  have  warned  the  non-Communist 
Romanians  to  take  a  night  train  to  Turkey 
while  the  going  was  still  good. 

Harriman  didn't  do  much  better  when,  as 
our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par 
Eastern  Affairs,  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
"neutralization"  of  Laos,  where  he  tried  to 
force  the  local  anti-Communists  into  a 
coalition. 

Harriman  Is  now  bemoaning  the  "unrep- 
resentative" character  of  the  Thleu-Ky  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam.  But,  as  one  of 
the  State  Department  group  that  advised 
John  P.  Kennedy  to  get  rid  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime in  Saigon.  Harriman  bears  some  of  the 
blame  for  whatever  has  taken  place  in  South 
Vietnam  since  1963.  As  the  late  Marguerite 
Hlgglns,  said,  the  destruction  of  the  Diem 
government  wiped  out  almost  everyone  In 
the  country  who  had  had  any  Important  ex- 
perience In  administration.  Query:  how  do 
you  advance  "democracy"  by  killing  off  ex- 
pertise? 

If  there  Is  one  generalization  that  can  be 
made  above  all  others,  it  is  that  Communists 
murder  the  opjjosltlon  wherever  they  take 
power.  Has  Harriman  forgotten  the  mass 
slaughter  of  the  Polish  army  officers  in  the 
Katyn  forest?  Has  he  forgotten  what  hap- 
pened In  the  Baltic  provinces  In  1940?  A  good 
estimate  is  that  70  million  people  have  been 
killed  by  Communists  since  1917. 

Does  anybody  In  his  right  mind  believe 
that  the  successors  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  be 
less  likely  to  Indulge  in  massacre  than  the 
men  who  taught  nice  old  Uncle  Ho  his  busi- 
ness? I'd  like  to  give  Averell  Harriman  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  answer  that  question. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  15,  1969] 

Massive     WrrnoRAWAL     bt     United     States 

Would  Spark  Viet  Massacre 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Hue,  South  Vietnam.  At  this  Juncture, 
President  Nixon  had  better  reflect  on  what 
the  Communists  did  in  Hue  at  Tet  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

The  President  might  start  by  pondering 
the  Communists'  method  of  avoiding  need- 
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less  waste  of  ammunition.  For  this  purpose 
parties  of  16  or  20  of  their  victims  In  Hue 
were  forced  to  dig  their  ovim  burial  trenches. 
Their  ankles  were  tied.  Their  elbows  were 
also  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  a  rope 
was  passed  through  all  their  elbows.  They 
were  then  ordered  to  squat  In  line  on  the 
brink  of  the  trench. 

That  way,  a  sharp  tug  at  each  end  of  the 
rope  was  enough  to  tip  the  whole  line  of 
squatting  men,  women  and  children  (for 
there  were  also  children!)  into  the  trench. 
No  doubt  they  writhed  in  their  rope;  but 
it  was  still  very  easy  to  bviry  them  aUve. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  many,  when  the 
Communists  briefly  seized  this  lovely  little 
city  In  the  Tet  offensive.  In  Hue  Itself,  about 
2000  civilians  were  burled  alive  or  sprayed 
at  the  trench-side  with  automatic  weapons, 
or  had  their  heads  broken  with  mattocks. 
About  another  thousand  civilians  were  killed 
In  the  same  manner  along  the  line  of  march 
of  the  retreating  North  Vietnamese  regi- 
ments. 

When  the  horrible  mass  graves  were  found, 
tlie  "Uberatlon  Radio"  finally  reported  the 
massacre  but  claimed  that  only  "imperialist 
lackeys"  had  been  executed.  Of  the  bodies 
that  could  be  identified,  however,  only  30 
per  cent  had  the  remotest  connection  with 
the  American  or  Vietnamese  government. 
The  rest  were  mere  accidental  victims,  pun- 
ished at  random  for  Hue's  failure  to  Join  the 
"popular  uprising"  that  Hanoi's  strategista 
had  forecast. 

Ironically,  it  Is  now  needful  to  remember 
this  savage  episode  because  this  city,  so  re- 
cently a  shambles  is  once  again  the  pret- 
tiest in  South  Vietnam.  A  brilliant  province 
chief.  Col.  LI  Van  Than,  has  not  merely  re- 
built Hue;  he  has  also  led  all  the  people  of 
his  province  far  dovra  the  road  to  jjeace  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  indescribably  moving,  in  truth,  to 
drive  by  Jeep,  unescorted  and  unarmed, 
through  the  little  villages  of  this  province 
and  its  neighbor  to  the  north,  Quangtrl.  The 
situation  here  is  altogether  different  from 
that  in  Blnhtuong  and  Haunghia  provinces, 
where  there  are  almost  no  remaining  Vlet- 
cong but  plenty  of  enemy  troops  from  North 
Vietnam.  In  the  populated  areas  of  these 
two  provinces  around  Hue,  there  are,  to  all 
Intents,  no  enemy  troops  whatever.  So  there 
Is  peace. 

Everywhere,  the  hard  crusts  of  fields  three 
or  four  years  fallow  are  being  broken  to  put 
In  crops.  In  Hue's  province,  the  dikes  are 
everywhere  beginning  to  be  rebuilt,  to  keep 
the  salty  seawater  from  the  land. 

Almost  every  village  and  hamlet  has  Its 
own  elected  government.  Everywhere  you  run 
into  the  men  of  the  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces.  For  these  people  are  ready  and  eager 
to  defend  their  peace.  And  in  hardly  any 
hamlet  or  village  of  this  province  do  you 
see  American  or  South  Vietnamese  soldiers. 
In  the  province,  the  soldiers  are  either  In 
the  mountains  or  along  the  Demilitarized 
Zone.  And  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter, 
which  now  makes  it  needful  to  recall  the 
Hue  massacre  at  every  step  and  with  every 
decision  in  Washington. 

For  the  people  live  in  peace,  along  the 
fertile  coastal  strip  of  these  two  provinces, 
because  the  soldiers  •  •  •  are  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  Ashau  valley,  or  along  the 
DMZ  still  fighting  the  war.  The  soldiers  are 
In  fact  the  screen  for  the  people's  newly 
found  peace. 

Over  and  over  again.  In  heavy  force  all 
during  the  Imaginary  "lull,"  North  Viet- 
namese regiments  have  tried  to  move  south 
to  drive  through  the  screen  and  reach  the 
populated  areaa.  Let  the  Prealdent  ruin  this 
screen  by  too  many  troop  withdrawals,  and 
one  or  two  or  three  regiments  of  North  Viet- 
namese win  manage  to  get  through.  There 
is  not  an  American  commander  here  who 
does  not  fear  it. 
Let    those    regimenta    get    through    the 


screen,  moreover,  and  the  Hue  massacre  will 
look  like  a  Sunday  school  picinc.  While  other 
enemy  units  pin  down  our  men  and  the  1st 
ARVN,  the  screen-penetrating  regiments  of 
North  Vietnamese  will  surge  up  and  down 
the  coastal  strip,  killing  the  Regional  and 
Popular  Forces  to  the  last  man,  murdering 
the  village  and  hamlet  chiefs,  staining  the 
whole  land  with  blood.  And  that  bl(x>d  will 
be  on  our  hands  I 

So  what  about  It,  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Laird 
and  Mr.  Rogers  and  Gov.  Harriman  and  my 
dear  friends  in  your  editorial  Ivory  towers? 
Here  are  a  million  people,  to  whom  at  long 
last  we  have  managed  to  bring  peace,  who 
have  also  put  their  trust  in  us.  At  least  a 
himdred  thousand  of  them  will  be  doomed 
out  of  hand.  If  that  screen  is  even  seriously 
broken  through.  Do  you  want  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  hundred  thousand  deaths,  or 
Shalt  we  wait  until  Hanoi  has  been  finally 
forced  to  end  the  war? 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  6,  1969) 
Terrorism  Stepped  Up  bt  Vietcong 

Saigon,  April  6. — The  number  of  South 
Vietnamese  civilians,  government  workers, 
local  officials  and  paramilitary  agents  assas- 
sinated and  kidnapped  by  the  Viet  Cong  is 
Increasing,  according  to  Saigon  government 
figures. 

The  increase  in  terrorism  during  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  indicates: 

1.  The  local  guerrillas,  far  from  being  de- 
moralized and  disorganized  by  their  heavy 
losses,  have  been  able  to  step  up  their  long- 
term  tactic  of  selective  murder  and  Impress- 
ment while  carrying  out  the  post-Tet  offen- 
sive by  shelling  military  bases  and  outposts. 

2.  The  accelerated  pacification  program,  a 
three-month  effort  to  speed  up  government 
reconquest  of  contested  hamlets  that  began 
January  31,  might  have  spread  security  forces 
too  thin  while  offering  more  targets  for  Guer- 
rilla terrorists. 

3.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army  and  the 
regional  mlUtla  forces,  despite  substantial  re- 
arming, retraining  and  recruitment  over  the 
past  12  months,  are  still  unable  to  provide 
local  security  In  areas  nominally  controlled 
by  the  government. 

Government  figures  show  that,  exclusive  of 
the  mass  murders  during  the  Tet  onslaught, 
5,361  South  Vietnamese  were  assassinated 
and  8,556  were  kidnapped  during  1968. 

During  the  first  three  months  this  year, 
1,995  assassinations  and  3,072  kldnaplngs 
were  reported. 

And,  Including  the  increased  number  of 
victims  of  rocket,  mortar  and  time-bomb  at- 
tacks during  the  ctirrent  offensive,  the  rate 
of  terrorist  killing  has  doubled  from  100  as- 
sassinations a  week  to  200  In  the  first  months 
of  this  yectf. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  13,  1969] 
Viet  Cono  Terror  Tactics 

A  set  of  statistics  released  by  the  Thleu 
government  Indicates  all  too  vividly  that  the 
Viet  Cong's  program  of  systematic  terror  is 
continuing  unabated. 

In  the  flrst  eight  months  of  this  year,  the 
Viet  Cong  killed  nearly  4,283  South  Viet- 
namese civilians,  repeat  civilians.  Another 
12,389  were  wounded  and  5,288  were  kid- 
napped, leaving  their  eventual  fate  In  doubt. 

Read  in  the  context  of  the  political  ma- 
neuvering by  the  Vietnamese  government 
and  the  Viet  Cong  for  postwar  position,  these 
grim  figures  can  lead  to  only  one  conclusion: 
The  Viet  Cong  are  continuing  by  every  means 
fair  and  foul  to  eliminate  the  local  leaders — 
doctors,  teachers,  village  officials — who  will 
be  needed  desperately  on  that  uncertain  day 
when  the  shooting  stops. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  our  side  has  not 
on  occasion  resorted  to  tactics  not  found  In 
the  combat  Infantryman's  handbook. 

The  point  Is,  however,  that  the  weight  of 
world  public  opinion  Invariably  comes  down 


like  a  ton  of  bricks  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  Americans  in  such  cases,  while  the  hor- 
rible and  systematic  campaign  of  terror 
waged  by  the  Viet  Cong  receives  scant  at- 
tention. If  only  for  that  reason,  then,  the 
news  of  these  Viet  Cong  crimes  against  \m- 
armed  civilians  is  well  worth  publicizing  as 
a  way  of  restoring  more  measure  of  balance 
within  the  ranks  of  the  more  Intemperate 
war  critics. 

(Prom  Time  magazine,  Oct.  31,  1969] 
The  Massacre  of  Hut 

"At  first  the  men  did  not  dare  step  into  the 
stream,"  one  of  the  searchers  recalled.  "But 
the  sun  was  going  down  and  we  finally  en- 
tered the  water,  praying  to  the  dead  to  par- 
don us."  The  men  who  were  probing  the 
shallow  creek  in  a  gorge  south  of  Hu6  prayed 
for  pardon  because  the  dead  had  lain  un- 
burled  for  19  months;  according  to  Viet- 
namese belief,  their  souls  are  condemned  to 
wander  the  earth  as  a  result.  In  the  creek, 
the  search  team  found  what  it  had  been 
looking  for — some  250  skulls  and  piles  of 
bones.  "The  eyeholes  were  deep  and  black, 
and  the  water  flowed  over  the  ribs,"  said  an 
American  who  was  at  the  scene. 

The  gruesome  discovery  late  last  month 
brought  to  some  2,300  the  number  of  bodies 
of  South  Vietnamese  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren unearthed  around  Hu6.  All  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Communists  at  the  time  of  the 
savage  25-day  battle  for  the  city,  during  the 
Tet  offensive  of  1968.  The  dead  In  the  creek 
in  Nam  Hoa  district  belonged  to  a  group  of 
398  men  from  the  Hu6  suburb  of  Phu  Cam. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  the  battle.  Communist 
soldiers  appeared  at  Phu  Cam  cathedral, 
where  the  men  had  sought  refuge  with  their 
families,  and  marched  them  off.  The  soldiers 
said  that  the  men  would  be  Indoctrinated 
and  then  allowed  to  return,  but  their  fam- 
ilies never  heard  of  them  again.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Nam  Hoa  mountains,  ten  miles  from 
the  cathedral,  the  captives  were  shot  or 
bludgeoned  to  death. 

Shallow  Graves.  When  the  battle  for  Hu6 
ended  Feb.  24,  1968,  some  3,500  civilians  were 
missing.  A  number  had  obviously  died  in  the 
fighting  and  lay  buried  under  the  rubble. 
But  as  residents  and  government  tr(x>ps 
began  to  clean  up,  they  came  across  a  series 
of  shallow  mass  graves  Just  east  of  the  Cit- 
adel, the  walled  city  that  shelters  Hu^'s  old 
imperial  palace.  About  150  corpses  were  ex- 
humed from  the  first  mass  grave,  many  tied 
together  with  wire  and  bamboo  strips.  Some 
had  been  shot,  others  had  apparently  been 
buried  alive.  Most  bad  been  either  govern- 
ment officials  or  employees  of  the  Americans, 
picked  up  during  a  door-to-door  hunt  by 
Viet  Cong  cadres  who  carried  detailed  black- 
lists. Similar  graves  were  found  inside  the 
city  and  to  the  southwest,  near  the  tombs 
where  Viet  Nam's  emperors  lie  burled.  Among 
those  dug  out  were  the  bodies  of  three  Ger- 
man doctors  who  had  worked  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hu^. 

SEARCH    operation 

Throughout  that  first  poet-Tet  year,  there 
were  persistent  rumors  that  something  ter- 
rible had  happened  on  the  sand  flats  south- 
east of  the  city.  Last  March,  a  fanner  stum- 
bled on  a  piece  of  wire;  when  he  tugged  at 
it,  a  skeletal  hand  rose  troxa  the  dirt.  The 
government  Immediately  launched  a  search 
operation.  "There  were  certain  stretches  of 
land  where  the  grass  grew  abnormally  long 
and  green."  Time  Correspondent  William 
M&rmon  repxMited  last  week  from  Hu6.  "Be- 
neath this  ominously  healthy  flora  were  mass 
graves,  20  to  40  bodies  to  a  grave.  As  the 
magnitude  of  the  finds  became  apparent, 
business  c»me  to  a  halt  and  scores  Socked  out 
to  Phu  Thu  to  look  for  long-missing  relatives, 
sifting  through  the  remains  of  clothes,  shoes 
and  personal  effects.  T^iey  seemed  to  be  hop- 
ing they  would  find  aomeone  and  at  the  aame 
time  hoping  they  wouldn't,'  said  an  Amerl- 
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What  triggered  the  Communjst 
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(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.> 

1969] 
Hue:   Delibexate  Slaughtek- 

Bt  VtrrcoNG  Abe  OEtJAiLEO 
(By   Don   Olierdorf^r) 
Hue,  South  Vxttnam. — Fovu'  armed  Viet- 
cong  led  by  a  local  youth  came 


and  asked  If  any  young  men  m  ere  there.  The 
old  man  and  old  woman  salil  no.  but  the 
Invaders  called  out  the  name^  of  those  they 
sought,  and  began  to  search 

A  South  Vietnamese  army  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  two  sergeants  and  a  civil  servant 
from  the  local  treasury  office  surrendered 
without  a  flght  In  their  hiding  place  In  a  side 
room  after  their  names  were  called.  Their 
arms  were  botmd  behind  their  >acks  and  they 
were  marched  away — "They're  pnly  going  to  a 
meeting."  the  Vletcong  said. 

A  week  or  so  later,  after  tfce  Communist 
forces  bad  been  driven  from  tl  le  city,  the  old 
woman  found  them  lying  In  a  common  grave 
under  the  spreading  arms  of  \  fruit  tree  In 
the  playground  of  the  local  h  gh  school. 

"I  recognized  them  very  eaiilly  from  their 
faces  and  their  clothing."  she  recalled.  "Two 
of  them  had  a  wire  twisted  rou  ad  their  necks. 
They  all  had  their  arms  tle<;  behind  their 
backs.  They  had  been  shot  in  the  head.'" 

She  had  begun  to  weep  whe4  she  started  to 
tell  the  story,  breaking  dowd  again  toward 
the  end.  The  two  sergeants,  ages  22  and  23 
were  her  sons.  The  civil  servaqt  was  her  son 
In-law.  The  ofBcers  were  close 

The  young  men  have  come 
long  narrow  front  yard  where 
as  children.  Most  of  the  yard  ( rom  the  house 
to  the  street  is  taken  up  wlith  six  circular 
burial    mounds.    Vietnamese 
with  Its  own  headstone  bearli^g  the  name  of 
the  one  who  lies  beneath.       I 

The  slaughter  In  Hue  ranks  among  the 
most  extensive  mass  executl^  of  tb«  dec- 
tide  and  Is  by  far  the  bloodlfst  to  come  to 
light  In  the  second  Indochina  war.  Though  Its 
broad  dimension  has  been  of  «n  cited  as  an 
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object  lesson  about  the  Vletcong  role  by 
presidents  and  political  leaders,  the  details 
have  remained  elusive. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  who  was 
killed  and  why,  I  spent  five  days  In  Hue  ac- 
companied by  Paul  Vogle,  an  American  who 
taught  English  at  Hue  University  for  five 
vears  and  speaks  fluent  Vietnamese.  We  Inter- 
viewed families  and  friends  of  more  than  two 
dozen  victims  from  the  Glahol  area  of  the 
city,  a  quiet  residential  section  which  suf- 
fered a  large  share  of  the  killing.  We  also  in- 
terviewed officials  and  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances as  well  as  a  Vletcong  leader  of 
the  attack  who  subsequently  was  captured. 

Nearly  all  the  killings  we  studied  fall  Into 
one  or  both  of  two  broad  categories: 

The  deliberate  and  planned  execution  of 
government  mUitary  men,  policemen,  civil 
service  and  elected  functionaries  and  those 
suspected  of  working  for  or  collaborating 
with  the  Americans. 

The  execution,  sometimes  on  the  spot,  of 
those  who  ran  from  questioning,  or  who 
spoke  harshly  of  the  occupation  force  or  who 
otherwise  displayed  what  was  described  by 
the  Vletcong  as  "a  bad  attitude." 
dotted  with  graves 

Almost  two  years  after  the  occupation  and 
the  killings  many  women  of  Hue  have  puffy 
eyes  from  weeping,  and  the  streets  and  lanes 
and  parks  and  front  yards  of  the  city  are 
dotted  with  graves  from  the  recent  past. 

According  to  local  officials,  more  than  2.700 
bodies  or  skeletons  have  been  found  in  cir- 
cumstances which  Indicate  they  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Communists  during  or  Shortly 
after  the  35-day  occupation  of  the  city  In  the 
1968  Tet  (Lunar  New  Year)  offensive.  More 
than  half  of  the  corpses  were  found  In  mass 
burial  sites  In  the  countryside  this  spring 
and  fall,  well  over  a  year  after  death  oc- 
curred. 

discriminate  killing 

Our  study  Indicated  that  In  the  Glahol 
area  the  killings  tended  to  be  discriminate. 
The  Vletcong  shot  or  clubbed  to  death  or 
burled  alive  those  they  meant  to  kUl  for 
political  or  disciplinary  purposes.  That  does 
not  Justify  the  bloodletting.  But  It  does  help 
to  explain  It. 

Except  as  noted  above,  we  found  no  sug- 
gestions of  random  kUllng  in  Glahol.  In  the 
predominantly  Catholic  area  of  Phucam, 
however,  the  Vletcong  are  reported  to  have 
abducted  en  masse  and  later  killed  398  per- 
sons. Including  virtually  every  able-bodied 
man  over  15  years  of  age  who  had  taken 
refuge  In  the  large  cathedral  there. 

We  obtained  no  first-hand  reports  of  this 
wholesale  abduction.  But  the  captured  Vlet- 
cong leader  told  us  that  the  Communist 
party  was  "particularly  anxious  to  get  those 
people  at  Phucam  .  .  .  The  Catholics  were 
considered  partlcxilar  enemies  of  ours." 

The  former  Vletcong  leader,  a  bright-eyed 
native  of  the  Hue  area  whose  name  Is  Ho  Ty. 
was  arrested  by  the  government  police  on 
Sept.  4  thu  year.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest,  he 
was  party  secretary  for  a  section  of  Hue  city. 
Before  the  1968  Tet  attack,  Ty  said,  he  had 
been  among  those  assigned  to  do  the  advance 
planning.  He  said  his  part  of  the  Job  was  to 
quickly  build  a  Vletcong  apparatus  In  his 
area  to  take  the  reins  of  government  in  a 
general  uprising.  He  said  the  killings  were 
planned  and  executed  by  a  separate  group 
In  charge  of  security. 

Ty  reported  that  part  of  the  plan  from 
higher  headquarters  was  to  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment machinery  of  Hue  and  the  people 
who  made  It  work.  This  la  corroborated  by 
Vletcong  documents  bearing  dates  before  the 
attack  but  captured  by  U.S.  forces  much  later. 
The  documents  describe  the  main  purposes 
of  the  Hue  attack  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  administration  from  the  prov- 
ince level  to  the  lowest  echelon  and  the 
establishment  of  a  revolutionary  regime  In 
Its  place. 


VC    eliminated    S.750 

A  Vletcong  after-action  report,  captured 
In  April  1968  and  recently  released  by  US. 
authorities  In  Saigon,  states  that  in  Hue  "We 
eliminated  1.892  administrative  personnel,  38 
policemen,  790  tyrants,  six  captains,  two  first 
lieutenant*  20  secord  lieutenants  and  many 
noncommissioned  officers."  The  list  adds  up 
to  2,750,  which  Is  roughly  the  number  of 
bodies  discovered  so  far. 

Tlie  best  accounts  of  what  happened, 
though,  are  not  from  prisoners,  documents  or 
radio  broadcasts  but  from  the  people  of  Hue. 
many  of  whom  wept  while  recalling  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones.  Some  of  them — like  the 
old  woman  who  lost  her  two  sons  and  her 
son-in-law— asked  that  their  names  not  be 
published  because  they  are  still  afraid  for 
their  lives. 

Glahol  Is  a  pleasant  residential  area  which 
extends  from  a  single  major  cooiunerclal 
street  to  fertile  farmland  on  the  outskirts.  It 
Is  located  In  the  northeast  part  of  Hue  city 
m  the  Second  Administrative  District.  The 
total  population  of  the  district,  of  which 
Glahol  is  the  largest  component,  is  estimated 
at  78,000.  The  bodies  of  618  Glahol  residents 
are  reported  to  have  been  found  since  Tet 
in  a  total  of  48  common  graves. 

Some  resldentfi  of  the  second  district  were 
killed  by  Allied  bombings  and  shelling  dur- 
ing the  fighting  In  the  area,  and  by  the  stray 
bullets  which  are  so  common  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  No  more  than  50  to  60  of  the  district 
residents  whose  bodies  were  later  dug  up 
are  estimated  by  the  district  officials  to  have 
been  killed  by  accidents  of  war. 

Certainly  Le  Van  Rot.  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  Hue's  most  celebrated  Vietnamese  soup 
shops,  was  not  the  victim  of  accidental 
death.  About  9  a.m.  on  Feb.  5  two  men 
speaking  the  Hue  dialect  In  the  accents  of 
North  Vietnam  came  to  the  soup  shop.  They 
told  him  to  come  with  them  to  the  Glahol 
high  school,  which  was  being  used  as  a  head- 
quarters by  the  Vletcong  unit  In  control  of 
the  area. 

death  of  a  soup  merchant 
Rot  readily  IdenUfled  himself  and  went 
along,  and  he  and  the  men  returned  to- 
gether that  afternoon.  After  leaving  the 
proprietor  at  his  shop,  the  Vletcong  began 
calling  out  his  neighbors  by  name  for  ques- 
tioning. 

A  short  time  later  they  returned  and  ac- 
cused Rot  In  loud  voices  of  operating  the 
soup  shop  as  a  cover  for  spying.  They  bound 
his  arms  with  wire  and  directed  him  to  walk 
out  with  them.  When  he  resisted  they  put  a 
bullet  In  his  head.  His  friends  say  the  soup 
merchant  was  not  a  spy.  He  was  the  govern- 
ment block  chief  in  his  area  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens. 

Word  of  the  soup-seller's  killing  quickly 
spread  new  fear  through  the  neighborhood, 
which  was  already  frightened  by  sounds  of 
shooting,  rumors  of  assassinations  and  the 
sight  of  corpses  in  handcarts  being  wheeled 
down  the  street  In  the  direction  of  the  high 
school. 

Civil  servants,  military  personnel,  police 
and  anyone  working  for  the  Americans  had 
been  told  to  report  to  the  house  of  a  former 
mandarin  around  the  corner  from  the  high 
school  grounds.  After  Rot  was  killed,  at 
least  one  Vietnamese  assistant  to  the  Ameri- 
cans decided  to  report  to  the  house  near  the 
schoolyard.  The  Vletcong  there  merely  told 
him  to  go  home  and  return  again  the  next 
day.  The  second  time,  he  was  questioned 
about  his  Job.  (He  told  them  he  was  only  an 
English  teacher  but  actually  he  fills  a  more 
Important  post.) 

Young  men  whom  he  recognized  as  Hue 
students  were  standing  around  the  check-In 
house.  All  were  armed.  On  another  occasion 
he  recognized  a  coolie  whom  he  had  known 
for  years  among  the  armed  Vletcong.  Finally 
the  functionary  decided  to  flee  the  area,  and 
waa  able  to  do  bo  successfully. 
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Duong  Chanh  Vlnh,  who  lived  a  few  doors 
from  the  high  school,  had  hidden  out  In 
his  house  with  his  wife  and  his  7-year-old 
daughter  for  more  than  a  week.  Vlnh  was  a 
former  district  chief  of  another  area  of  Hue 
and  knew  he  was  being  sought. 

On  Feb.  7  he  told  his  family  he  had  de- 
cided to  report,  because  all  might  other- 
wise be  killed  if  he  were  found  hiding.  He 
walked  out  of  his  house  across  his  yard  to  the 
gate,  where  two  Vletcong  quickly  spotted 
him,  held  him  and  bound  his  arms. 
father  and  daughter 

TTiey  began  to  tug  on  him  to  go.  and  he 
resisted.  They  shot  him  down  In  the  lane 
outside  his  house.  His  wife  and  daughter 
fled,  but  afterward  his  daughter's  body  was 
found  In  the  house,  possibly  the  victim  of 
a  rocket  which  hit  the  structure  and  caused 
much  damage.  Today  father  and  daughter 
are  burled  in  sepuirate  circular  g^raves  Inside 
the  front  gate  In  the  yard  of  the  house. 

An  old  man  who  protested  the  arrest  of 
his  daughter  was  trussed  up  and  marched 
off,  and  his  son-in-law.  who  protested 
threats  against  the  family,  was  also  bound 
up.  When  the  Vletcong  soldiers  began  to  slap 
the  son-in-law.  the  old  man  declared,  "If 
that's  the  kind  of  revolution  you  proclaim, 
nobody  wants  It."  The  soldiers  shot  both 
father  and  son-in-law  on  the  spot,  but  let 
the  daughter  free. 

Stephen  Miller,  an  American  civilian  In  In- 
formation and  propaganda  work,  was  found 
hiding  In  the  closet  of  a  house  where  be  had 
taken  refuge  across  the  Perfume  River  from 
Glahol.  He  was  taken  Into  a  field  behind  a 
nearby  Catholic  school  and  brutally  killed. 

Three  West  German  doctors  who  were 
professors  at  the  Hue  University  Medical 
School  under  a  technical  assistance  program 
and  the  wife  of  one  of  them  were  marched 
away  In  the  first  hours  of  the  Tet  offensive 
and  found  In  a  shallow  grave  In  a  potato 
field  south  of  the  city  two  months  later.  The 
only  known  explanation  for  their  deaths  Is 
a  captured  Vletcong  order  that  all  Ameri- 
cans, West  Germans  and  Filipinos  were  to  be 
detained. 

Bodies  have  been  found  In  the  city  and 
in  the  countryside,  some  well  preserved  and 
some  utterly  unidentifiable.  One  group  of 
250  skulls  and  many  bones  was  found  with 
the  aid  of  Vletcong  defectors  In  a  stream 
bed  so  deep  In  the  Jungle  that  a  landing  zone 
for  the  helicopters  had  to  be  blasted  out 
with  explosives. 

the  strawberry  patch 
Perhaps  the  most  poignant  mass  grave 
sites  In  the  Glahol  area  are  near  the  big 
fruit  tree  In  the  high  school  playground, 
where  23  permanent  burial  circles  and  19 
small  grassy  mounds  mark  the  locations  of 
the  dead,  and  In  the  rich  earth  of  the  Olahoe 
Community  Cemetery  at  the  Strawberry 
Patch  where  the  bodies  of  civil  servants, 
businessmen  and  community  leaders  were 
found  In  hastily  dug  mass  graves  amid  the 
permanent  burial  circles.  Four  Vletcong  sol- 
diers killed  In  battle  are  also  buried  In  the 
community  cemetery,  but  i)eople  have  delib- 
erately strewn  garbage  and  trash  atop  the 
unmarked  mounds  where  they  lie. 

Near  the  end  of  our  stay  In  Hue.  we  called 
on  Trlnh  Cong  Son.  a  slender  young  man  who 
Is  perhaps  South  Vietnam's  most  celebrated 
song  writer  of  the  present  day  and  a  hero 
to  the  youth  of  the  country.  Son  Is  a  native 
of  Hue  and  was  there  during  the  Tet  fight- 
ing and  afterwards,  when  bodies  from  the 
battle  were  being  burled  and  bodies  from  the 
Vletcong  executions  were  being  unearthed. 
We  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  he  wrote  for  us  In  Vietnamese  In  his 
own  hand  a  ballad  he  had  written  In  March 
of  last  year  to  express  his  feelings.  Translated 
Into  English,  It  read: 


When  I  went  up  a  high  hill  of  an  afternoon 

I  sang  on  top  of  corpses 

I  saw.  I  saw,  I  saw  beside  a  garden  hedge 

corpses 
A  mother  hugging  her  chllds'  corpse. 
Mothers  clap   for  Joy  over  your  children's 

corpses 
Mothers  clap  In  cheer  for  peace 
Everyone  clap   to  add  another   beat 
Everyone  clap  to  welcome  hardship 
When  I  went  to  the  Strawberry  Patch 
I  sang  on  top  corpses. 
I  saw.  I  saw.  I  saw  on  the  road 
An   old   father   hugging   the   corpse   of    his 

frost-cold  child 
When   I  went  to  the   Strawberry  Patch  of 

an  afternoon 
I  saw,  I  saw,  I  saw  holes  and  trenches 
Full  of  corpses  of  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
Mothers  clap  for  Joy  over  war 
Sisters  clap  In  cheer  for  peace 
Everyone  clap  for  more  vengeance 
Everyone   clap   instead   of   repenting.  " 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Dec.  7, 19691 

HiTE  Slayings  Sezw  Pattern  If  Foe  Wins 

Hong  Kong,  December  6. — The  massacre 
In  Hue  during  the  24  days  Communist  troops 
occupied  the  city  In  February,  1968,  was  a 
three-phase  operation,  according  to  a  U.S. 
authority  on  the  Vletcong. 

Douglas  Pike,  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
whose  book,  "Vletcong,"  Is  generally  regarded 
as  the  definite  text  on  the  guerrillas'  orga- 
nization, spent  a  week  In  Hue  last  month 
researching  the  mass  slayings  and  concluded 
that  as  many  as  5.800  Hue  citizens  may  have 
been  executed. 

Pike,  now  stationed  with  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Service  In  Tokyo.  Is  preparing  a  report 
on  his  findings.  During  a  visit  here,  he  said 
the  massacre  in  Vietnam's  old  Imperial  capi- 
tal "was  quite  Impersonal." 

AGAINST  GROUPS 

"It  was  not  a  blacklist  of  Individuals 
but  a  blacklist  of  titles  and  positions  In  the 
old  society,"  he  said.  "It  was  directed  not 
against  people,  but  against  'social  units' — 
religious  organizations,  political  parties  and 
social  movements  like  women's  and  youth 
associations." 

Pike  said  that  Phase  I  of  the  Communist 
campaigns  against  Hue's  civilians  occurred 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the  occupation, 
when  the  Vletcong  did  not  expect  to  stay  but 
wished  to  make  an  example  and  "break  the 
enemy's  administrative  structure." 

"Civilian  cadres,"  Pike  said,  "accompanied 
by  firing  squads  executed  key  individuals  to 
weaken  governmental  administration  fol- 
lowing communist  withdrawal.  This  was  the 
blacklist  period,  the  time  of  the  drum-head 
court. 

"Cadres  with  clipboards  bearing  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  summoned  various 
'enemies  of  the  revolution'  to  kangaroo 
courts.  Public  trials  usually  lasted  about  10 
minutes,  and  there  were  no  known  not-gutlty 
verdicts.  Punishment,  invariably  execution, 
was  meted  out  Immediately." 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Phase  n  was  the  period  of  social  order.  It 
was  .  .  .  occurred  during  the  few  days 
the  Communist  cadres  believed  they  were 
permanently  In  Hue. 

In  order  to  "build  a  new  social  order.  It 
was  necessary  to  purge  the  old  order."  The 
"social  negatives"  were  eliminated.  Anyone 
who  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Com- 
munists' consolidating  their  hold  and  im- 
posing their  own  rules  was  killed. 

Phase  m,  however,  was  the  worst.  During 
the  last  week  of  their  stay,  the  Communists 
knew  they  would  be  forced  to  withdraw. 
They  were  determined  to  leave  no  witnesses 
who  might  testify  against  them  or  Identify 


the  150  clandestine  Communist  cadres  who 
had  "surfaced"  to  rule  Hue. 

"Most  victims  were  killed  In  batches  dur- 
ing this  period.  At  the  sand  dune  grave  they 
were  tied  together  In  groups  of  10  and  cut 
down  with  submachine  guns." 

By  Pike's  count.  5,800  of  Hues  civilians 
are  dead  or  missing,  while  1,800  were  hos- 
pitalized. Of  approximately  75,000  persons 
In  the  city  during  the  Communists'  rule. 
7.600  became  casualties.  Allowing  wide  lati- 
tude for  casualties  In  the  battle  for  the  city, 
at  least  5  per  cent  and  possibly  closer  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  population  were  deliberately 
slain,  he  estimates. 

He  believes  the  Hue  massacres  were  dif- 
ferent from  other  Vletcong  terrorism,  "not 
only  In  degree  but  In  kind."  It  was  not  the 
quick  terror  vised  to  build  Vletcong  morale 
or  to  frighten  the  populace  but  the  slow,  in- 
tensifying terror  intended  to  create  the  basis 
of  a  new  government. 

To  Pike  the  lesson  of  Hue  Is  clear:  "If  the 
Communists  win  decisively,  all  foreigners 
would  be  expelled  from  the  South,  particu- 
larly hundreds  of  newsmen.  A  curtain  of 
Ignorance  would  descend.  Then  the  night  of 
long  knives  would  begin." 

Hanoi  Admits  Hue  Massacres 

Hanoi  Radio  In  Vietnamese  to  South  Viet- 
nam—April 27.  1969;  1:00  GMT: 

"According  to  LPA,  in  order  to  cover  up 
their  cruel  acts,  the  puppet  administration 
In  Hue  recently  played  the  farce  of  setting 
up  a  so-called  committee  for  the  search  for 
t>uTial  o{  the  hooligan  lackeys  icho  had  owed 
blood  debts  to  the  Tri-Thien-Hue  compa- 
triots and  icho  were  annihilated  by  the 
southern  armed  forces  and  people  in  early 
Mau  Than  spring. 

The  loral  puppet  administration  sent  Its 
lackeys  to  carry  out  searching  activities  in 
city  wards  and  to  force  compatriots  to  pay 
for  ritual  presents.  The  compatriots  in  the 
Dong  Ba  city  ward,  especially  the  small 
merchants,  were  forced  to  collect  the  great- 
est sum  of  money.  Profoundly  indignant, 
the  Hue  compatriots  cursed  and  violently 
opposed  the  puppet  administration  agents. 
Faced  with  this,  on  19,  20,  and  31  April,  the 
Hue  puppet  administration  was  forced  to 
broadcast  a  communique,  denying  this  act 
by  its  lackeys  and  cast  the  blame  on  others 
for  pocketing  money  In  the  name  of  the 
abovementioned  committee.  Well  aware  of 
the  Thleu-Ky-Huong  clique's  cheating  and 
crafty  tricks,  the  Hue  compatriots  told  one 
another  to  resolutely  boycott  Its  searching 
and  memorial-service  farce." 

The  Communist  Dictatorship  in  North 

Vietnam 

(The  November  1967  Decree  on  Counter- 
revolutionary Crimes — Editorial.  Text  of  of- 
ficial NHAN  DAN  editorial  of  March  21, 
1968  on  "Defend  Order  and  Security  and 
Punish  the  Counter-revolutionary  Elements." 
Broadcast  by  Hanoi  Radio  on  March  21,  1968 
at  11:16  GMT). 

(Text]  On  30  October  1967,  the  National 
Assembly  Standing  Ccmmlttee  passed  a  de- 
cree punishing  counterrevolutionary  crimes. 
On  10  November  1967  President  Ho  signed 
an  order  promulgating  this  decree. 

At  a  time  when  feats  of  arms  scored  by 
both  zones  of  our  country  resound  every- 
where, the  promulgation  of  the  decree  pun- 
ishing counterrevolutionary  crimes  proves 
the  determination  of  our  people  to  continue 
socialist  construction  In  the  north,  defend 
the  common  basic  ground  of  revolution  over 
the  entire  country,  struggle  against  the  U.S. 
war  of  destruction,  consolidate  the  great  rear, 
support  wholeheartedly  southern  compatriots 
to  defeat  the  U.S.  aggressors  and  their  lack- 
eys, and  march  forward  to  peacefully  re- 
unify the  homeland. 
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Our  people's  democratic  dlctitorshlp  Is  ful- 
filling the  historic  role  of  pfoletarlan  dic- 
tatorship. Our  8Ut«  U  unceasingly  extend- 
ing democracy  for  people  anid  Intensifying 
dlcUtorshlp  vU-a-vU  the  peoples  enemy, 
vls-a-vls  the  counterrevolutlt*iary  elementa. 
Haintainxng  firm  control  and  correctly  car- 
rying out  the  two  aspects  of  democracy  and 
dictatorship,  we  have  led  our  people's  revolu- 
tionary cauae  from  victory  to^  victory.  Along 
with  the  repeated  great  vlttorles  by  the 
armed  forces  and  people  In  the  south  and 
socialist  north,  our  armed  forces  and  peo- 
ple have  defeated  and  are  defleating  the  O.5. 
imperialists'  war  of  destruction.  They  have 
maintained  security  and  ordtr.  unceasingly 
developed  the  economy  and  culture,  consoli- 
dated and  strengthened  the  j  defense  force, 
and  endeavored  to  satisfy  to  Ihe  greatest  ex- 
tent all  the  demands  of  the  ffcont. 

Along  with  transforming  the  naUonal 
economy  along  socialist  line*  land  construct- 
ing sodallsm,  our  northern  fociety  has  in- 
creased unanimity  in  the  poJCicaJ  and  intel- 
lectual fields  day  by  day.  Nofc  In  the  aouth 
of  our  country,  the  D.3.  aggressors  are  sink- 
ing more  and  more  deeply  Intjo  a  passive  and 


They    cannot 
they  are  stub- 


defensive    strategic    position 

avoid  complete  defeat.   But 

bom  and  have  refused  to  glre  up  their  ag 

gresslve  designs. 

Along  with  the  Intenslflcajtlon  of  aggres- 
sive war  against  the  south,  ctiaselessly  bomb- 
ing and  strafing  the  north  6f  our  country, 
during  these  last  few  yeftr»  the  U.S.  Im- 
perialists drastically  threw  tplee  and  com- 
mando* in  the  north  to  wa^  psychological 
warfare  and  incite  the  counUrrevolutlonary 
elements  to  oppose  the  people's  democratic 
authority,  the  socialist  revolution,  and  the 
antl-U.8.  cause  for  national  salvation. 

The  counterrevolutionaries  In  the  north 
comprise  the  stubborn  el«n4n<«  'h  the  for- 
mer exploiting  classes,  landlords  and  capi- 
talists, the  reactionary  elements  profiting  by 
religion,  the  former  puppet  administration, 
army  elementa  not  vrantlnt  to  transform 
themselves,  and  the  other  Reactionary  and 
sabotaging  elements.  Instigated  by  Impertal- 
lats,  mainly  U.S.  ones,  they  plot  to  Intensify 
activity  attempting  to  obstruct  the  socialist 
construction  work,  weaken  our  national  de- 
fense force,  and  prevent  th^  northern  peo- 
ples  support  for  the  liberation  war  waged  by 
southern  otxnpatrlots. 

The  counterrevolutionaries  In  the  north 
of  OUT  country  are  only  a  ^mall  force.  But 
their  scheme  Is  too  perfldioUB  and  their  ac- 
tivity la  quite  dangerous.  Our  people  need 
to  heighten  vigilance  to  reeofutely  crush  the 
counterrevolutionary  attemftts  and  acta  and 
punish  the  criminals  severely]. 

The  decree  on  punisiiing  me  cotinterrevo- 
lutlonary  crimes  is  the  sharp  tool  strength- 
ening socialist  legislation  an^  strengthening 
dictatorship  vls-a-vls  the  en^my  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  nation.  In  lighk  of  experience, 
this  decree  has  systematize^  and  perfected 
the  past  regulations  about  sepresslng  coun- 
terrevolutionaries in  the  DemocraUc  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  and  is  aimed  at  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  the  current  revolutionary 
tasks.  It  demonstrates  the  line  and  policy  of 
quenching  the  counterrevolutionaries  of  our 
country  Ln  the  present  phases 

The  decree  points  out  th^  cotmterrevolu- 
tlonary  crimes,  the  Uu-get,  tae  form,  and  the 
dangerous  degree  of  each  rtlmlnal,  and  the 
opposing  and  sabotaging  maneuvers  of  coun- 
terrevolutionaries. It  is  a  firm  legal  basis 
which  our  people  and  state] organs  will  rely 
on  to  closely  follow,  stop  ii  time,  unmask, 
and  punish  their  criminal  attempts  and 
actions.  I 

The  decree  clearly  stipulates:  Counterrevo- 
lutionary crimes  are  cricks  against  the 
fatherland  and  the  people "s  idemocratlc  gov- 
ernment, and  undermine  s(»cta;ist  transfor- 
mation and  socialist  construction,  the  na- 
tional defense,  the  anti-U.S.|  struggle  for  na- 
tional salvation,  protectloa  of  the  north, 
liberation  of  the  south,  and  reunification  of 


the  fatherland.  The  objectives  the  reaction- 
aries have  been  struggling  against  are  the 
noblest  revolutionary  achievements  and  the 
most  sacred  aspirations   of  our  people. 

Our  people's  struggle  against  the  reaction- 
aries Is  a  long-range  and  fierce  national  and 
class  struggle.  Our  government  Is  determined 
to  punish  the  reactionaries.  The  principles 
have  been  set  forth.  Both  guilty  plot  and 
guilty  act  vrill  be  punished.  But,  our  state's 
policy  Is  constantly  the  policy  of  (?reprieve) 
combined  with  clemency  and  punishment  as- 
sociated with  reformatory  education.  We  will 
not  set  free  any  criminals  or  misjudge  the 
Innocent.  The  decree  alms  at  punishing  those 
who  consciously  act  against  the  revolution. 
Those  culprits  who  do  not  act  against  the 
revolution  will  be  considered  general  of- 
fenders and  will  not  be  subject  to  this  de- 
cree. The  reactionaries  subject  to  severe  pun- 
ishment vrtll  be  plotters,  ringleaders,  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  the  stubborn 
who  act  against  the  revolution.  Those  who 
are  forced  to  act  or  are  misled  and  those  who 
show  repentance  wlU  be  given  clemency. 
Those  who  act  in  a  way  to  make  up  for  their 
wrongdoings  will  have  their  punishment  re- 
duced or  canceled. 

To  repress  counterrevolutionary  elements 
Is  the  responsibility  of  state  organs  and  all 
citizens.  It  does  not  mean  only  government 
agencies  are  responsible  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  decree  against  the  counterrevolu- 
tionary elements,  but  all  citizens  are  houtid 
to  actively  take  part  in  it  to  denouruse  coun- 
terrevolutionary elements,  to  provide  dic- 
tatorial organs  with  evidence  and  documents, 
to  supervise  punishment,  and  to  educate  and 
reform  counterrevolutionary  elements.  Cor- 
rect Implementation  of  the  decree  against 
counterrevolutionaries  requires  from  otir 
people  a  collective  mastership  spirit  and  ade- 
quate consciousness  for  self-protection  and 
protection  of  the  regime. 

Our  government  has  issued  many  decisions 
and  directives  to  guard  against  security  leaks 
and  enemy  penetration,  to  protect  various 
agencies,  to  Insure  construction,  to  protect 
materials,  warehouses,  and  other  government 
and  people's  property.  Our  people  are  respon- 
sible for  strict  Implementation  of  this  decree 
and  those  directives  and  decisions  to  actively 
protect  their  fatherland  and  the  regime,  con- 
solidate the  people's  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  avoid  any  shortcomings  of  which 
the  enemy  can  take  advantage  to  carry  out 
sabotage.  To  develop  the  effects  of  the  de- 
cree, we  should  exert  It  right  In  the  campaign 
for  strengthening  the  protection  of  order  and 
security. 

In  conducting  this  campaign,  our  people 
should  heighten  their  vigilance  and  deter- 
mination to  fight  against  the  enemy,  to  hit 
him  strongly  and  in  the  right  place,  to  de- 
stroy all  counterrevolutionary  plots  and  acts, 
and  to  seize  and  appropriately  punish  the 
criminals.  To  defend  order  and  security  and 
prevent  and  oppose  counterrevolutionary 
acts  must  become  the  regular  work  of  every 
state  organ  and  of  every  citizen  in  any  part 
of  the  DRV,  especlaUy  In  those  areas  of  an 
important  character  In  politics,  national  de- 
fense, and  economy. 

Encouraged  and  proud  over  the  repeated 
victories  by  our  armed  forces  and  people  in 
both  parts  of  our  country  and  endowed  with 
a  revolutionary  fighting  spirit,  our  people 
are  urged  to  foster  even  more  their  collective 
mastership  spirit,  to  implement  correctly 
and  properly  the  decree  against  counterrevo- 
lutionary elements.  We  are  determined  to 
deal  deadly  blows  at  the  counterrevolutionary 
elements,  who  are  the  lackeys  of  the  Im- 
perialists and  the  reactionaries  In  the  world, 
to  Insure  security  to  the  highest  level  for 
our  vast  year  base,  to  contribute  to  defeat- 
ing the  XSB.  aggressors,  to  contribute  to  com- 
plete socialist  reform  and  to  build  socialism 
m  the  north,  and  to  achieve  a  peaceful,  uni- 
fied. Independent,  democratic,  prosperous, 
and  strong  Vietnam. 


Th>  CoMMumsT  Dictatorship  xn 

NOBTH  VimtAM 

(Report  by  Truong  Chlnh,  no.  3  man  In  the 

Politburo    of    the    Lao    Dong    (Communist 

Party  of  North  Vietnam — Broadcast  by  Hanoi 

Radio  September  18.  1969.) 

Concerning  dictatorship,  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  laboring 
people's  majority  will  be  realized,  as  opposed 
to  counterrevolutionaries  and  exploiters  who 
are  in  the  minority  and  who  refuse  to  convert 
themselves.  Establishment  of  dictatorship 
alms  toward  the  gradual  abolition  of  classes, 
realization  of  a  classless  society — that  Is, 
communism — and  self-destruction  of  the 
bourgeois  dictatorial  state.  Under  the  social- 
ist democratic  regime,  enemies  of  the  people 
and  of  socialism  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
democratic  rights. 

The  proletarian  dictatorial  state  deter- 
minedly prevents  the  use  of  slogans  of  democ- 
ratization of  the  regime  In  order  to  weaken 
or  abolish  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  be- 
little or  deny  the  revolutionary  leadership  of 
the  working  class  and  of  the  Communist 
Party,  or  achieve  step-by-step  the  "peace 
evolution"  strategy  and  push  the  country  to 
proceed  gradually  toward  a  liberal  bourgeois 
system  and  eventually  return  to  capitalism. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  Imperative  to  struggle 
against  all  manifestations  of  the  national 
bourgeoisie,  the  enemy  of  proletarian  inter- 
nationalism which  isolates  and  pushes  the 
country  Into  the  arms  of  world  capitalism. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  necessary  to  strug- 
gle against  officialdom  and  commandism.  the 
system  of  family  organization  under  one  head 
of  the  family,  and  a  personal  cult,  because 
they,  too,  are  against  the  spirit  of  socialist 
democracy  and  cause  serlotis  consequences  to 
the  state.  More  often  than  not.  they  are  used 
by  the  reactionaries  as  a  weapon  against  the 
revolution.  Our  party  has  asserted  that 
our  people's  democratic  dictatorship  does  not 
mean  the  end  of  the  class  struggle,  but  con- 
tinuation of  the  class  struggle  under  a  new 
form  with  new  meastires  when  the  working 
class  has  assumed  power. 

To  carry  out  this  struggle,  the  working 
class  must  continuously  strengthen  Its  lead- 
ership on  the  basis  of  the  worker-peasant  al- 
liance, the  highest  principle  of  proletarian 
dictatorship.  At  the  same  time,  the  working 
class  must  unite  vrtth  other  classes.  There- 
fore, our  people's  democratic  dictatorship 
must  rely  mainly  on  the  worker-peasant  al- 
liance and.  simultaneously,  on  the  national 
unified  front. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  people's 
democratic  dictatorship  to  use  violence 
against  counterrevolutionaries  and  exploiters 
who  refuse  to  submit  to  reform.  Therefore, 
we  must  pay  continuous  attention  to  con- 
solidating the  repressive  apparatus  of  the 
people's  democratic  state,  the  people's  army, 
the  people's  police,  the  people's  control  insti- 
tute, the  people's  tribunal,  and  so  forth.  At 
the  same  Ume.  we  must  continuously  take 
care  to  develop  democracy  for  the  people,  to 
Insure  the  people's  right  to  collective  owner- 
ship, to  build  and  ceaselessly  strengthen  and 
improve  the  socialist  (law  system)  and  to  see 
that  clvllan  organs  fulfill  their  role  as  the 
highest  powerful  organs  of  the  state  at  all 
levels. 

Thx  Communist  Dictatorship  m  Nokth 

VlTTNAM 

The  November  1987  Decree  on  Counter- 
revolutionary Crimes — Text 

Text  Broadcast  by  Radio  Hanoi  on  March 
21,  1968  at  4:15  EJiT 

(Text]  Recently,  the  National  Assembly 
Standing  Committee  Secretariat  held  a  press 
conference  to  make  public  a  decree  on  the 
punishment  of  counterrevolutionary  crimes. 
Newspaper,  news  agency,  and  Voice  of  Viet- 
nam correspondents  were  present.  On  behalf 
of  the  National  Assembly  Standing  Commit- 
tee Secretariat.  Comrade  Truong  Tan  Phat 
read  President  Ho's  promulgation  and  the 
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decree  on  the  punishment  of  counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes.  Chairman  of  the  National 
Assembly  Standing  Committee  Comrade 
Truong  Chlnh  discussed  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  decree,  emphasizing  some 
of  its  points.  He  then  talked  with  the 
newsmen. 

Following  is  the  promulgation  of  the  DRV 
President: 

Considering  Article  63  of  the  DRV  Con- 
stitution and  the  resolution  of  the  DRV  Na- 
tional Assembly  Standing  Committee,  a  de- 
cree Is  hereby  promulgated  on  the  punish- 
ment of  counterrevolutionary  crimes. 

DRV  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  10  November 
1967. 

Following  Is  the  decree  on  the  punishment 
of  counterrevolutionary  crimes: 

Considering  Article  7  on  the  DRV  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to  strengthen  the  people  s 
democratic  dictatorship,  protect  the  father- 
land, the  people,  and  the  people's  democratic 
state.  Insure  the  complete  victory  of  the 
socialist  revolutionary  cause  and  of  the  anti- 
U.S.  national  salvation  resistance  to  protect 
the  north,  liberate  the  south,  peacefully 
achieve  national  reunification,  heighten  the 
people's  revolutionary  enlightenment,  and 
mobilize  all  the  people  to  actively  participate 
in  maintaining  security  and  order,  the  pres- 
ent decree  defines  counterrevolutionary 
crimes  and  stipulates  punishment  for  coun- 
terrevolutionary criminals. 

Chapter  1 — Counterrevolutionary  crimes 
and  the  principle  governing  the  punishment 
of  counterrevolutionary  crimes : 

Article  1 — Counterrevolutionary  crimes  are 
opposition  to  the  fatherland  and  the  people's 
democratic  power,  sabotage  of  socialist  trans- 
formation and  construction,  undermining 
national  defense  and  the  struggle  against 
U.S.  aggression  for  national  salvation,  aimed 
at  defending  the  north,  liberating  the  south, 
and  reunifying  the  country. 

Article  2 — Both  attempted  crimes  and 
actual  crimes  are  punishable.  The  guiding 
principles  on  the  punishment  of  counter- 
revolutionaries will  be  to  severely  punish  the 
main  plotters,  leaders,  principal  culprits,  and 
those  who  stubbornly  oppose  the  revolution; 
to  be  lenient  toward  those  who  are  forced, 
enticed,  or  misled  and  those  who  sincerely 
repent;  to  reduce  or  exempt  punishment  for 
those  who  show  redemption. 

Chapter  3 — Crimes  and  punishments: 

Article  3 — Treason  to  the  fatherland:  Any 
citizen  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam who  collaborates  virlth  a  foreign  country 
to  harm  the  national  independence  and 
sovereignty,  unification,  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  the  fatherland  and  the  socialist 
regime  will  be  imprisoned  20  years  to  life  or 
executed. 

Article  4 —  Plotting  to  overthrow  the  peo- 
ple's democratic  power:  Those  who  set  up  or 
participate  in  counterrevolutionary  organiza- 
tions to  overthrow  the  people's  democratic 
power  and  to  destroy  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  systems  stipulated  in  the  DRV 
Constitution  will  be  liable  to  the  following 
punishment : 

a — The  plotters,  leaders.  Instigators,  and 
principal  accomplices  vrtll  be  Imprisoned  from 
15  years  to  life  or  executed. 

b — Other  accomplices  will  be  imprisoned 
from  5  to  15  years.  Under  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, the  culprits  will  be  imprisoned 
from  3  to  12  years. 

Article  5 — Espionage:  Those  who  commit 
the  following  crimes: 

Supplying,  transmitting,  stealing,  collect- 
ing, and  retaining  state  and  military  secrets 
for  future  supply  and  transmission  to  the 
imperialists  and  their  lackeys  or  to  foreign 
intelligence  services;  receiving  instructions 
from  foreign  countries,  recruiting  agents  to 
gather  intelligence  or  engaging  In  other 
counterrevolutionary  activities;  sending  sig- 
nals to  direct  enemy  air  raids;  or  receiving 
Instructions  from  foreign  countries,  collect- 
ing  and  supplying  Information  and  docu- 


ments which  are  not  state  secrets,  but  which 
can  help  foreign  countries  harm  the  interests 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  will 
be  liable  to  the  following  punishments: 

a — The  leaders,  the  commanders,  the  main 
accomplices,  the  fifth-column  members,  and 
those  who  have  caused  great  damage  will  be 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  ranging  from  12 
years  to  life  imprisonment  or  to  capital  pun- 
ishment; 

b — The  spies  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
above-mentioned  groups  will  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  ranging  from  5  to  12  years. 

Article  6 — Violating  security  and  territory: 
Those  who  intrude  into  the  territory  and 
undermine  the  security  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  vrtll  be  punished  as  fol- 
lows: 

a — The  leaders,  commanders,  and  those 
who  have  committed  serious  crimes  will  be 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  ranging  from  12 
years  to  life  imprisonment  or  to  capital  pun- 
ishment; 

b — Their  accomplices  will  be  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  ranging  from  5   to   12  years; 

c — Those  who  provide  the  above-mentioned 
groups  with  supplies,  guides,  and  assistance 
will  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  ranging 
from  2  to  10  years. 

Article  7 — Armed  rebellion:  Those  who  en- 
gage in  armed  rebellion  to  oppose  or  under- 
mine the  people's  democratic  power  and  the 
people's  armed  forces  will  be  punished  as 
follows : 

a — The  main  plotters,  leaders,  command- 
ers, main  accomplices,  and  those  who  have 
caused  great  damage  will  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  ranging  from  12  years  to  life 
Imprisonment  or  to  capital  punishment; 

b — Their  accomplices  will  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  ranging  from  3  to  12  years. 

Article  8 — Bandit:  y:  Those  who  lor  coun- 
terrevolutionary purposes  engage  in  armed 
activities  in  mountainous  or  coastal  areas; 
kill  cadres,  civil  servants,  milltarymen,  po- 
licemen, or  the  people;  pillage  and  burn  the 
properties  of  the  state  and  people,  and  dis- 
turb security  and  order  will  be  punished  as 
follows : 

a — The  leaders,  commanders,  and  those 
who  have  committed  grave  crimes  will  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  ranging  from  10 
years  to  life  imprisonment  or  to  capltol 
punishment: 

b — Their  accomplices  will  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  ranging  from  2  to  10  years. 

Article  9 — Defecting  to  the  enemy  or  flee- 
ing to  foreign  countries  for  counterrevolu- 
tionary purposes : 

a — Those  who  defect  to  the  enemy  or  flee 
to  foreign  countries  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes  will  be  sentenced  to  Imprisonment 
ranging  from  3  to  12  years; 

b — Those  who  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes  force,  entice,  or  help  others  defect 
to  the  enemy  or  flee  to  foreign  countries  will 
be  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  running  from 
5  to  15  years.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
the  culprits  will  be  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment or  capital  punishment. 

Article  10 — Murder,  assault,  Injuring,  kid- 
naping, or  threatening  to  kill  people  for 
counterrevolutionary  purposes: 

a — Tliose  who.  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  kill  cadres,  state  personnel,  mill- 
tarymen. policemen,  or  other  people  will  be 
Imprisoned  from  15  years  to  life  or  executed; 

b — Those  who,  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  beat.  Injure,  or  kidnap  cadres,  state 
personnel.  mlUtarjrmen.  policemen,  or  other 
people  will  be  Imprisoned  from  3  to  15  years; 

c — Those  who.  for  counterrevolutionary 
purpKJses.  threaten  to  kill  cadres,  state  per- 
sonnel, milltarymen,  or  poUcemen  while  they 
are  fulfilling  their  duties  will  be  Imprisoned 
from  2  to  10  years. 

Article  11 — Sabotage:  Those  who,  for  coun- 
terrevolutionary purposes,  commit  the  fol- 
lowing crimes: 

a — Destroying  the  organs  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  political  parties,  and  of  i>eople's 


organizations  In  the  Vietnam  Fatherland 
Front,  the  barracks  of  the  people's  armed 
forces,  and  the  national  defense  Installa- 
tions; 

b — Destroying  dikes,  dams,  bridges,  roads, 
means  of  communication,  transport.  Infor- 
mation, and  liaison,  factories,  warehouses, 
cultural  works,  or  other  property  of  the 
state,  cooperatives,  of  the  people; 

c — Stealing  weapons,  explosives,  machines, 
raw  materials,  fuel,  or  other  state  property; 

d — Using  poisons,  disseminating  insects 
and  worms,  spraying  chemical  poisons,  or  us- 
ing other  means  to  harm  human  beings,  cat- 
tle, crops,  or  trees: 

e — Undermining  the  socialist  monetary 
system  and  trade; 

f — Intentionally  performing  their  tasks 
badly  or  refusing  to  carry  them  out  in  order 
to  sabotage  production.  Interrupt  or  hinder 
the  activities  of  state  organs,  people's  orga- 
nizations, or  economic,  military,  scientific, 
cultural,  and  social  organizations; 

g — Urging,  enticing,  or  inciting  others  to 
undermine  labor  and  military  discipline  and 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  people's  armed 
forces  and  the  people  will  be  imprisoned  from 
10  years  to  life  or  executed.  Under  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  the  culprits  will  be  Im- 
prisoned from  5  to  10  years. 

Article  12 — Undermining  the  people's 
solidarity  bloc:  Those  who.  for  counterrevo- 
lutionary purposes,  propagandize  for,  orga- 
nize, or  engage  in  other  activities  aimed  at: 

a — Undermining  the  people's  solidarity 
and  unity  bloc,  creating  feuds  and  discord 
among  the  people  and  the  people's  armed 
forces,  sowing  discord  within  the  Vietnam 
Fatherland  Front,  between  the  people  and 
the  government,  between  the  people's  armed 
forces  and  state  organs; 

b — Undermining  the  nationalities  policy 
and  creating  enmity  and  disputes  among  the 
fraternal  nationalities  Uvlng  together  on 
Vietnamese  territory; 

c — Undermining  religious  policy,  sowing 
discord  among  religions,  between  the  reli- 
gious and  nonrellglous.  and  between  religious 
people  and  the  government;  using  religion 
to  encroach  upon  religious  people's  demo- 
cratic freedoms  and  prevent  them  from  ful- 
filling their  citizens'  duties  or  joining  the 
people's  organizations,  cooperatives,  or  mili- 
tary, economic,  cultural,  and  social  organiza- 
tions will  be  imprisoned  from  6  to  16  years. 

Article  13 — Opposing  or  sabotaging  the 
carrying  out  of  state  policies  and  laws: 

a — ^Those  who.  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  oppose,  sabotage,  or  hinder  the 
carrying  out  of  state  policies,  lavra,  and  plans 
will  be  imprisoned  from  2  to  10  years; 

b — Those  who,  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  force,  entice,  or  encourage  others 
to  oppose,  sabotage,  or  hinder  the  carrying 
out  of  state  policies,  laws,  or  plans  will  be 
imprisoned  from  5  to  IS  years; 

c — Those  who  oppose,  sabotage,  or  hinder 
the  execution  of  national  defense  plans  or 
create  serious  obstacles  to  the  carrying  out 
of  state  poUcies.  laws,  or  plans  will  be  im- 
prisoned for  life  or  executed. 

Article  14 — ^Disrupting  public  order  and 
security : 

a — Those  who.  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  agitate,  attract,  and  assemble 
groups  to  disturb  public  security  and  order 
or  obstruct  state  cadres  and  personnel, 
troops,  and  security  agents  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  are  liable  to  prison  terms 
ranging  from  5  to  12  years; 

b — Those,  who,  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  participate  in  disrupting  public  se- 
curity and  order  are  liable  to  prison  terms 
ranging  from  2  to  5  years; 

Article  15 — Disseminating  counterrevolu- 
tionary propaganda: 

a — Those  who.  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes,  disseminate  propaganda  opposing 
the  people's  democratic  administration  and 
distorting  the  socialist  regime; 

b — Those    who  .  for    counterrevolutionary 
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years  to  UXe 

I  In   the   above 
,  ranging  from 

Qterrevolutlon- 


purposes.  illssemlnate  the  eni  my's  psycho- 
logical warfart  themes,  distort  the  antl-U.S. 
resistance  for  national  salvatlo  a  and  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  natlcnal  reunifica- 
tion, and  spread  rumors  th«reby.  causing 
confusion  among  the  people: 

c Those    who.    for    counterrevolutionary 

purposes,  disseminate  propagmda  favoring 
imperialist  ensUvement  policy  and  de- 
bauched culture;  and 

d Those    who,    for    counU  rrevolutlonary 

purposes,  write,  print,  circulate,  or  conceal 
publicauons.  [words  Indlstlnc^l  pictures,  or 
any  other  materials  having  tounterrevolu- 
tlonary  contents  and  purpose  i  are  liable  to 
prison  terms  ranging  from  2   ;o  12  years. 

Article  16— Attacking  detention  camps, 
freeing  convlcU.  and  organizln  g  escapes  from 
detention  camps  and  prison^:  Those  who. 
for  counterrevoluUonary  purposes,  attack  de- 
tention camps,  free  convicts,  a  id  organize  es- 
capes from  detention  camps  a  nd  prisons  are 
liable  to  the  foUowlng  penaltl<a: 

a Those  who  mastermind,  lead,  and  com- 
mand such  actions,  those  w  lo  pUy  active 
roles,  those  who  cause  major  losses,  and  those 
detained  for  a  serious  crlmai  and  Uable  to 
prison  terms  ranging  from 
or  execution. 

b — Those    who    participate 
acts  are  liable  to  prison  ter: 
3  to  13  years. 

Article    17— Harboring    co 
ary  elements:  Those  who  kniwingly  harbor 
conceal,  provide  supplies  fori  and  help  the 
counterrevoluUonary  elementi  to  hide  them- 
selves   to  conceal  material  evidence,  or  de- 
stroy the  proof  of  their  crlirte  are  Uable  to 
prison  terms  ranging  from  2  tt)  10  yean. 
Chapter  3 — General  provisions: 
Article     1&— [Words    indistinct  ]     punish- 
ment:   In  addiUon  to  the  i>unlahment  set 
forth    in   the    provisions    coitalned    herein, 
those  who  commit  the  counterrevoluUonary 
crimes  listed  In  section  two  ^U  also  be  pun- 
ished as  follows: 

n Those  who  commit  anj    of  the  crimes 

listed  from  Article  3  to  Article  16  wlU  be  de- 
prived of  the  foUowing  civil  fights  for  2  to  5 
years-  The  right  to  vote  and  ito  run  for  elec- 
tion: the  right  to  work  In  staie  organizaUona 
and  In  the  people's  armed  forces  organiza- 
tions- and  the  right  to  hold  aj  responsible  po- 
siuon  in  poUtlcal,  economi(»,  cultural,  and 
social  organlaaUons.  I 

b— Part  or  aU  the  propert*  of  those  who 
commit  one  of  the  crimes  lls(ed  from  Article 
3  to  Article  16  may  be  conflated. 

c Those  who  commit  any  of  the  crimes 

listed  in  Chapter  3  mav  be  subjected  to  con- 
trol, restricted  residence,  or  Prohibited  from 
residing  in  a  number  of  locauties  for  1  to  5 

Article  19— Cases  which  I  involve  severe 
punithmsnt:  Those  who  commit  counter- 
revolutionary crimes  whlchi  are  listed  In 
Chapter  3  and  which  are  coinmitted  in  the 
following  cMea  wlU  be  seveBely  punished. 

ft— Those  who  cause  direct  damage  to  the 
anU-UB.  national  salvaUon  resistance  and 
to  the  national  defense  task. 

b Those  who  take  advantiage  of  the  war- 
times situation  or  of  the  cpndlUons  exist- 
ing in  the  localities  subjectid  to  hostlUUee. 
natural  calamiUes,  or  othrt  difllcxUtles.  to 
commit  their  counterrevolutionary  crimes. 

c — Those  who  carry  out  cointerrevoluUon- 
ary  acUvlUes  In  an  organlzsd  manner. 

d Those  who  take  advantjage  of  their  au- 
thority to  carry  out  countentvolutlonary  ac- 
Uvlties.  I 

e — Those  who  adopt  extremely  wicked 
tricks  and  perUcularly  dangerous  methods 
to  commit  counterrevolutionary  crimes. 

f — Those  whose  criminal  acUons  have 
caused  serious  consequences. 

g Those  who  commit   new  crimes  after 

having  previously  been  convicted  of  counter- 
revolutionary actions  or  halving  committed 
crimes  against  the  people. 

b — Those  who  commit  crl  nes  as  reaction- 


ary elements  and  who  have  refused  to  re- 
habilitate themselves. 

ArUcle  20 — Cases  Involving  reducUon  of 
punishment  or  exempUon  from  punishment: 
Those  who  commit  the  counterrevolutionary 
crimes  which  are  lUted  In  Chapter  2  and 
which  Involve  one  or  many  of  the  following 
cases  may  be  entitled  to  a  reducUon  of  pim- 
Ishment  or  an  exemption  from  punishment, 
a — Those  who  plot  crimes  but  voluntarily 
refrain  from  carrying  them  out. 

b — Those  who.  before  their  crimes  has  been 
discovered,  sincerely  confess  and  clearly  re- 
veal their  own  conspiracy  and  actions  and 
tiiose  of  their  accomplices. 

c— Those  who  deUberately  carry  out  a  con- 
spiracy in  a  complete  manner  or  advise  their 
accomplices  to  carry  out  the  conspiracy 
masterminded  by  the  counterrevolutionary 
leaders  in  an  Incomplete  manner. 

d — Those  who  have  carried  out  actions 
which  have  reduced  the  detrtmenul  effect  of 
their  crimes. 

e — Those  who  commit  crimes  becaxise  they 
were  compelled  or  deceived  and  whose  ac- 
Uons have  not  yet  caused  great  damage. 

{ — Those  who,  while  being  detained  and 
prior  to  trUl,  sincerely  repent  their  crimes 
and  render  meritorious  service  In  order  to 
atone  for  their  crimes. 

ArUcle  21 — AppllcaUon  of  idenUcal  prin- 
ciples: The  trial  of  the  counterrevoluUonary 
crimes  which  are  not  listed  In  this  decree 
may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  ths 
provisions  concerning  similar  crimes  listed 
in  this  decree. 

ArUcle  33 — Effect  of  the  decree: 
a — The  counterrevoluUonary  crimes  which 
were  committed  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  this  decree  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
Uled  will  be  tried  in  accordance  with  this 
decree. 

b — Provisions  which  nin  counter  to  this 
decree  are  hereby  rescinded.  This  decree  was 
approved  by  the  National  Assembly  Standing 
Committee  on  30  October  1967. 

(signed):  DRV  National  Assembly  Stand- 
ing Committee  chairman,  Truong  Chlnb. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1970] 

VC  Would  Liqutoat*  3  Miujon  Vr  It  Won, 

V3.  ExFBrr  Contkwbs 

(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

Saigon,  May  14. — One  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ments leading  experts  on  the  Vletcong  has 
written  a  paper  predicting  that  "If  the  Com- 
munist win  decUlvely  In  South  Vietnam,  all 
political  opposlUon,  actual  or  potenUal, 
would  be  systemaUcally  eliminated." 

The  author  of  the  paper  is  Douglas  Pike, 
who  has  written  two  books  on  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  and  Is  now  a  United 
States  Information  Service  officer  In  Tokyo. 
He  wrote  "The  Viet  Cong  Strategy  of 
Terror,"  a  125-page  monograph  earlier  this 
year.  The  UB.  mission  here  plans  to  release 
it  soon. 

Pike's  work  seems  to  be  a  rejoinder  to 
those  who  have  mocked  suggestions  that  the 
Communists  would  wipe  out  thousands  of 
their  opponents  If  they  took  over  South  Viet- 
nam. Pike  says  that  \i  the  Communist  win 
the  war  here  decisively  ("and  the  key  word 
Is  decisively."  he  writes),  the  result  will  be 
•a  night  of  the  long  knives"  to  wipe  out  all 
conceivable  dissidents— perhaps  3  million 
persons. 

Pike  contends  the  massacre  would  go  on 
In  secret,  after  all  foreigners  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Vietnam.  "The  world  would  call 
it  peace,"  Pike  writes. 

He  cites  a  list  of  15  categories  of  citizens 
who  would  be  murdered,  saying  such  a  list 
of  categories  is  often  found  in  captured  doc- 
uments. Pike  notes  a  statement  by  Col.  Tran 
Van  Dae,  one  of  the  highest-ranking  Com- 
munists ever  to  defect  to  the  Saigon  regime. 
that  "there  are  3  million  South  Vietnamese 
on  the  blood  debt  list." 

Pike's  predicUons  are  the  most  dramatic 


aspect  of  hU  paper.  Most  of  it  is  devoted  to 
an  analysis  of  the  Vletcongs  present  and 
past  uses  of  terror.  A  major  secUon  analyzes 
the  1968  massacres  at  Hue. 

"It  would  not  be  worthwhile  nor  Is  It  the 
purpose  of  this  monograph  to  produce  a 
word  picture  of  Vietnamese  Communists  as 
fiendish  fanatics  with  blood  dripping  from 
their  hands."  Pike  writes.  Rather,  he  says,  he 
wants  to  describe  how  the  Vletcong  use  and 
JusUfy  terror  as  a  crucial  part  of  their  war 
strategy. 

Current  Vletcong  doctrine,  Pike  contends. 
calls  for  terror  for  three  purposes:  to  dimin- 
ish the  allies"  forces,  to  maintain  or  boost 
Communist  morale,  and  to  scare  and  disorient 
the  populace.  He  says  the  enemy  seems  to 
be  moving  more  and  more  toward  a  terrorist 
strategy  as  part  of  a  new  kind  of  protracted 
war.  (Official  government  terrorist  statlsUcs 
show  a  sharp  increase  in  kidnappings,  as- 
sassinations and  other  terrorism  in  recent 
months.) 

In  central  Vietnam,  Pike  writes,  Vletcong 
units  are  given  terrorist  quotas  to  fulfill.  As 
an  example,  he  cites  intelligence  Information 
that  special  Vletcong  squads  In  peals  of  two 
provinces  were  told  to  "annihilate"  277  per- 
sons during  the  first  half  of  1969. 

In  the  most  detailed  analysis  of  the  kill- 
ings at  Hue  yet  published.  Pike  writes  that 
"despite  contrary  appearances  virtually  no 
Communist  killing  was  due  to  rage,  frustra- 
tion or  panic  during  the  Communist  with- 
drawal" froen  Hue.  which  the  Vletcong  held 
for  24  days  in  February  1968. 

"Such  explanaUons  are  often  heard."  Pike 
continues,  "but  they  fall  to  hold  up  under 
scrutiny.  Quite  the  contrary,  to  trace  back 
any  single  killing  la  to  discover  that  almost 
without  exception  It  was  the  result  of  a  deci- 
sion rational  and  justifiable  In  the  Commu- 
nist mind." 

According  to  Pike's  analysis  of  the  Hue 
massacres,  the  Communists  changed  their 
minds  twice  after  seizing  the  city  on  Jan.  31. 
At  first.  Pike  writes — he  claims,  captured 
documenU  show  this— the  Vletcong  expected 
to  hold  Hue  for  just  seven  days. 

During  that  first  phase.  Pike  says,  the  Vlet- 
cong purposefully  executed  "key  individuals 
whose  elimination  would  greaUy  weaken  the 
government's  administrative  apparatus  .  .  ." 
After  they  held  on  more  than  seven  days, 
Pike's  theory  continues,  the  Communists  de- 
cided they  would  be  able  to  stay  In  Hue  In- 
definitely. Prisoners,  raUiers  and  Intercepted 
messaees  at  the  time  confirm  this,  according 
to  Pike. 

In  tnl3  euphoric  mood,  he  writes,  the  Com- 
munists set  out  to  reconstruct  Hue  society, 
eliminating  not  Just  specific  indl^  iduals,  but 
whole  categories  of  citizens  whone  existence 
would  hinder  creation  of  a  new  revolutionary 
society.  Perhaps  2,000  of  the  estimated  6300 
persons  kiUed  at  Hue  were  slain  during  this 
second  phase.  Pike  suggests. 

Eventually.  Pike  continues,  the  battle 
turned  against  the  Communists  in  Hue  and 
they  realized  they  would  have  to  abandon 
the  city.  This  realization  led  to  phase  three. 
Pike  writes:  "elimination  of  witnesses."  The 
entire  underground  Vletcong  structure  in 
Hue  had  probably  revealed  Itself  by  this  time, 
and  now  had  to  protect  Itself  by  euminatlng 
many  who  could  later  turn  them  in  to  gov- 
ernment authorities.  Pike  theorizes. 

For  this  reason,  citizens  taken  from  their 
homes  merrty  for  political  indoctrination  had 
to  be  killed  when  the  Communists  decided  to 
flee  Hue.  Pike  suggests. 

Establishment  of  Communist  Dictatoeship 
IN   North   Vietnam    1946-1956 
(From:    Chester   A.   Bain.   Vietnam.   The 
RooU  of  Conflict,  Prentice  Hall.   1967;   pp. 
146-49.) 

«.    THK    COMMtTNIBT     NOBTU 

In  View  Of  the  Viet  Mlnh^s  military  victory 
over  the  French,  the  question  has  been  raised 
frequently  as  to  why  the  Communists  ac- 
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cepted  the  division  of  the  country  at  Geneva. 
Certainly  there  was  international  pressure 
on  them  to  do  so  and  also  the  expectation 
that  the  South  would  fall  In  two  years  with- 
out flghtlng.  But  the  Viet  Mlnh  were  them- 
selves in  desperate  clrcunxstances.  They  had 
been  flghtlng  from  the  jungles  and  moun- 
tains for  eight  years  at  an  increasingly  ter- 
rible cost.  Also  casualties  were  high  among 
the  laborers  who  swarmed  over  jungle  trails 
carrying  supplies  from  China.  Nearly  every- 
one In  the  resistance  suffered  malnutrition, 
exhaustion,  and  disease.  Having  lost  only 
4  per  cent  of  their  Indochlnese  forces  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu,  the  French  could  have  continued 
the  war,  possibly  with  direct  American  in- 
volvement m  the  fighting.  While  a  pro-Chi- 
nese faction  led  by  Tt-ong  Chlnh  might  have 
welcomed  Chinese  Intervention  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  General  Vo  Nguyen  Glap  feared  that  the 
Chinese,  if  invited  in,  might  never  leave. 

When  the  Viet  Mlnh  returned  to  Hanoi, 
they  found  It  more  difficult  to  build  than  to 
destroy  a  government  and  economy,  though 
the  North  had  nearly  all  the  Industry  and 
mineral  resources  of  Vietnam.  While  It  had 
over  half  the  population,  its  smaller  area  In- 
cluded less  food-growing  terrain  than  the 
South.  Communication,  transportation,  and 
Irrigation  facilities  were  badly  damaged.  The 
French  had  removed  much  of  the  factory  and 
office  equipment  and  machinery,  because  the 
Viet  Mlnh  refused  to  guarantee  French  in- 
vestments against  confiscation.  Communist 
belligerence  also  frightened  out  all  but  a  few 
French  technicians  who  remained  one  year 
to  run  essential  public  services.  Only  by 
agreeing  to  pay  for  it  with  coal  deliveries  for 
16  years,  did  the  DRV  save  part  of  the  coal- 
mining equipment. 
Rehabilitation   and  political   consolidation 

As  In  other  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries, all  aspects  of  life  In  the  DRV — politics, 
economics,  social  engineering,  and  the  strat- 
egy of  war  or  peace — serve  the  interests  of 
the  Party's  goal  of  achieving  a  Communist 
society.  Intermediate  objectives  are  set  by  a 
series  of  development  plans.  The  DRV's 
First  Three  Year  Plan  (1955-57)  aimed  at 
rehabilitating  agriculture,  industry,  trans- 
portation and  communications  and  prepar- 
ing for  collectivization  and  Industrialization. 
It  was  also  a  period  of  political  consolidation 
during  which  the  united-front  stage  of  the 
revolution  ended.  Following  the  surfacing  of 
the  ICP  as  the  Lao  Dong  or  Workers'  Party 
in  1961,  the  Party  hierarchy  paralleled  that 
of  the  DRV  government,  with  Party  orga- 
nisms directly  or  indirectly  controlling 
equivalent  government  bureatis  at  each  level. 
Some  non-Party  men  were  given  Important- 
sounding  offices  but  were  fianked  by  Party 
men. 

Even  before  the  Geneva  Conference,  meas- 
ures for  close  physical  and  thought  control 
bad  been  imposed  in  Viet  Mlnh  areas.'  Every- 
one was  enrolled  In  cells,  whose  members  re- 
ported on  each  other  and  conducted  criticism 
and  self-crltlclsm  sessions.  Children  were  en- 
couraged to  Inform  on  their  ptu-ents.  All 
above  the  age  of  six  were  organized  into  a 
network  of  overlapping  front  associations 
based  on  age,  sex,  occupation,  and  special 
Interests.  Trusted  Party  cadre  held  the  im- 
portant offices  and  directed  the  meetings 
to  serve  Party  ends,  while  simulating  demo- 
cratic procedures.  To  coordinate  Party  direc- 
tion of  these  associations,  the  Lien  Viet 
(United  Front)  was  merged  with  the  Viet 
Mlnh  In  1951.  It  was  further  broadened  into 
the  Fatherland  Front  in  1955  to  add  "non- 
communist"  political  machinery  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  South  Vietnam  by  the  expected 
1956  elections.  The  Front's  platform  called 
for  a  two-stage  reunification — a  loose  con- 
federation with  separate  legislatures  for  the 
North  and  the  South,  followed  by  full  Inte- 
graUon.  Although  no  reunification  elections 
occurred,  the  Fatherland  Front  was  main- 
tained as  a  device  for  Internal  population 


control   and  Indoctrination  and   for  Inter- 
national propaganda. 

Long  range  plans  for  purging  traditional 
rural  leaders  through  land  reforms  and  for 
collectivizing  agriculture  had  been  an- 
nounced in  1950  by  Party  Secretary  General 
Truong  Chlnh,  who  was  strongly  motivated 
by  Red  Chinese  experiences  In  these  areas. 
In  March  1953,  remnants  of  the  1946  National 
Assembly  met  to  rubber-stamp  a  Population 
Classification  decree.  All  people,  rural  and 
urban  alike,  were  divided  Into  classes  and 
subclasses,  ranging  from  landlords  to  landless 
laborers.  Elaborate  formulas  equated  money, 
fish,  or  other  forms  of  Income  with  fixed 
quantities  of  rice.  A  two-stage  "agrarian  re- 
form" began  with  a  rent  reduction  campaign 
In  1953.  which  lowered  rents  and  absolved 
debts,  followed  by  a  land  reform  campaign 
(1954-56),  which  confiscated  money,  prop- 
erty,  and  land  from  the  more  prosperous.^ 

Accompanying  both  stages  was  the  punish- 
ment of  "feudalists"  for  "crimes"  against 
society.  To  direct  the  reform,  Truong  Chlnh 
used  Chinese  Communist  advisers  and  Viet- 
namese cadre  trained  In  China.  By  terror  and 
propaganda,  Communist  agitators  incited  the 
villagers  to  lodge  accusations  against  their 
more  prosperous  neighbors.  Although  the  few 
truly  rich  landlords  had  fled  to  the  South, 
each  village  had  to  fill  a  quota  of  "feudalists." 
Estimates  of  the  number  killed  range  up  to 
100,000.'  About  half  a  million  were  driven 
from  their  homes  and  lands,  some  to  prison 
or  hard  labor;  others,  including  women  and 
children,  starved  because  people  feared  to 
aid  them. 

As  purge  excesses  brought  local  Party 
factional  strife,  12,000  Party  members  were 
jailed.  Top  Party  leaders,  sharply  critical  of 
Truong  Chinh's  dogmatic  and  Inflexible  atti- 
tude, tried  to  stem  the  purge  with  a  "Mis- 
takes Rectlflcation"  campaign  that  filled  Ha- 
noi's newspapers  and  journals  for  months 
with  details  of  the  reign  of  terror.  In  Octo- 
ber 1956,  Vo  Nguyen  Glap  discussed  the 
Party's  errors  In  a  remarkably  frank  speech 
before  the  Lao  Dong  Party  Central  Commit- 
tee: 

"We  .  .  .  executed  too  many  honest  people 
.  .  .  and,  seeing  enemies  everjrwhere,  resorted 
to  terror  which  became  far  too  widespread. 
.  ,  .  While  carrying  out  our  land  reform  pro- 
gram, we  failed  to  respect  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  faith  and  worship  ...  in  regions 
Inhabited  by  minority  tribes  we  have  at- 
tacked tribal  chiefs  too  strongly,  thus  in- 
jiirlng  Instead  of  respecting  local  customs 
and  manners.  .  .  .  When  reorganizing  the 
Party  we  paid  too  much  Importance  to  the 
notion  of  social  class  instead  of  adhering 
...  to  political  qualifications  alone.  Instead 
of  recognizing  education  to  be  the  first  es- 
sential, we  resorted  exclusively  to  organiza- 
tional measures  such  as  disciplinary  punish- 
ments, expulsion  from  the  Party,  executions, 
dissolutions  of  Party  branches  and  cells. 
Worse  still,  tortvire  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
normal  practice  during  party  reorganiza- 
tion.' 

Though  the  purge  gradually  spent  Itself, 
the  peasants  remained  alienated.  In  Novem- 
ber, villagers  openly  revolted  in  heavily  Cath- 
olic Nghe  An,  Ho's  home  province.  This  up- 
rising and  other  lesser  disturbances  were 
brutally  suppressed  by  regular  army  units. 
According  to  DRV  reports,  the  land  reform 
transferred  some  3.25  million  acres  of  land, 
115,000  farm  animals,  1,846,000  farm  imple- 
ments, and  71,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  to  2.1 
million  peasant  fanUlles  with  about  8.3  mil- 
lion members.  This  amounted  to  about  1 ,  70 
of  an  animal,  1/5  of  a  farm  implement,  19 
pounds  of  food  and  15  acre  of  land  per  per- 
son. Half  of  the  land  distributed  had  been 
commonly  owned  and  helped  pay  for  village 
government,  communal  rites,  and  charities. 
Land  redistribution  brought  a  sharp  drop  in 
food  production,  partly  because  the  people 
were  demoralized  and  partly  because  land 
was  taken  from  the  most  experienced  culti- 


vators and  given  to  the  poorest  pyeasants,  who 
were  not  always  skilled  farmers.  The  rebel- 
lions and  purge  excesses  caused  Truong 
Chinh's  removal  as  Party  chief,  although 
Chinese  support  kept  him  in  the  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Assuming  Truong  Chinh's 
position  (renamed  First  Secretary),  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  managed  to  hold  the  Party  together. 
One  basic  goal  of  the  reform  was  achieved, 
however — the  destruction  of  the  traditional 
rural  elite. 

The  elimination  of  troublesome  Intellec- 
tuals followed.  At  partition,  the  Commimlsts. 
who  needed  all  available  skills,  convinced 
many  Intellectuals  not  to  migrate  by  bestow- 
ing liberal  rewards  and  decorations  and  gov- 
ernment employment.  In  this  permissive  cli- 
mate, intellectuals  contributed  to  the  crit- 
icisms of  the  Mistakes  Rectification  cam- 
paign. Their  criticism  first  focused  on  the 
Party's  virtual  military  dictatorship  that  left 
little  room  for  Intellectual  leadership.  Later 
attacks  were  broadened,  stimulated  by  the 
Hungarian  uprising  and  by  China  s  Hundred 
Flowers  campaign.  Several  intellectual  jour- 
nals fiourlshed  briefly  all  critical  of  the  Lao 
Dong  party  and  the  government.' 

With  both  covmtrj'side  and  city  aligned 
against  them,  the  I^o  Dong  party  leaders 
moved  cautiously  to  regain  command.  Crit- 
ical journals  were  closed  by  indirect  means. 
such  as  strikes  of  their  workers  and  stoppages 
of  paper  supplies.  In  December  1956,  a  presi- 
dential decree  strengthened  government  con- 
trols over  the  press.  Intellectuals  were  orga- 
nized into  a  union  with  permission  to  pub- 
lish its  own  journal  under  Party  guidance. 
Through  the  mass  assoclaUons.  Party  agita- 
tors incited  a  wave  of  antl-lntellectualism. 
Critical  intellectuals  were  forced  to  make 
humiliating  public  apologies.  Millions  of  sig- 
natures were  collected  demanding  their  pun- 
ishment as  "enemy  agents,"  and  leading  In- 
tellectuals were  arrested  as  agents  of  Diem. 
Some  died  in  prison;  others  were  "re-edu- 
cated" by  labor  in  mines  or  factories  after 
Indoctrination  courses  designed  to  teach  a 
"proletarian  viewpoint."  The  purge  of  the 
intellectuals  and  the  IndoctrinaUon  move- 
ment spread  to  teachers  and  students  and 
finally  to  the  Party  itself,  extending  over  sev- 
eral years. 

The  dislocaUons  caused  by  the  reform  and 
purges  prevented  realization  of  the  first 
plan's  economic  goals.'  However,  the  first 
steps  toward  soclalizaUon  of  agriculture  were 
taken.  ConcurrenUy,  city  merchants  were 
Impoverished  by  confiscatory  capital  taxes 
ranging  up  to  50  per  cent  on  merchandise 
stocks.  Even  street  vendors  were  victimized. 
Without  the  usual  commercial  imports  and 
with  local  production  disrupted,  stores  emp- 
Ued  of  nearly  everything.  Famine  was  averted 
only  by  rice  raUonlng  and  by  emergency  food 
imports.  Burma  supplied  rice  under  a  three- 
way  agreement  with  the  USSR,  and  China 
provided  food  and  clothing.  Technical  aid 
and  capital  equipment  for  rehabilitation  were 
provided  by  all  Communist-bloc  countries, 
either  as  cash  grants  or  loans,  with  China 
contributing  over  half  of  the  total.  Such  aid 
helped  restore  rail  links  with  China  and  put 
back  into  limited  production  the  Hon  Gay 
coal  mines,  Haiphong  cement  works.  Nam 
Dinh  texUle  mills,  and  a  few  other  plants. 
Otherwise  progress  toward  reconstruction 
was  slow. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Hoang  Van  Chi,  a  farmer  Viet  Mlnh,  viv- 
idly describes  these  techniques  in  From 
Colonialism  to  Communism  (New  York. 
1964). 

'  See  Hoang  Van  Chi,  op.  cit.,  for  details 
and  Allen  B.  Cole,  ed.,  Conflict  in  Indo-China 
and  International  Repercussions:  A  Docu- 
mentary History,  IM5-I955  (Ithaca,  N.T, 
1956)  for  the  texts  of  the  decrees,  pp  139- 
147,  150-56. 

» Gerard  Tongas,  a  leftist  professor  teach- 
ing in  Hanoi,  estimated  100,000  in  his  J'ai 
vecu  dans  Venfer  communiste  du  Nord  Vift- 
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Nam  et  fai  choisi  la  liberie  (I^ls 
222. 
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October  31.  1956. 

'  Hoang  Van  Chi  quot«s  articles 
]ournala  mhia  The  New  Class 
nam  (Saigon,  1958). 

•See  William  Kaye.  "A  Bo*  1 
vlded;  The  Economy  of  North 
P.  J.  Honey,  ed  .  North  Vietna 
file   of   a  Communist   Satellit' 
19621.  pp.  104-16 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mi .  Resident.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.    Mr 
congratulat*  the  Senator 
do  on  an  excellent  speech  or 
which  someone  should  have 
ago.  I  am  verj*  glad  that  he 
subject  to  focus  our  attentio  r\ 
tinuing  inaccuracies  of  on; 
tions  large  newspapers. 

I  am  particularly  impre 
ident,  by  one  statement  in 
speech: 

Mr.  President.  I  support  Mr 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member—I am  sure  he  does:  I  think  he 
took  part  in  it— the  very  long  and  ex- 
tensive study  that  some  six  or  eight  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  did.  considering 
alternatives  for  Cuba,  which  we  present- 
ed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate?  And  does 
he  also  recall  that  not  one  word  of  those 
lengthy  studies  and  the  colloquy  that 
took  place  on  the  Senate  floor  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  can  remember 
that  very  well,  because  we  commented  on 
it  at  the  time.  In  fact,  nothing  is  ever 
printed  in  that  newspaper  that  opposes 
its  political  persuasion,  either  by  its 
columnists  or  by  its  newswriters,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  objective. 

I  might  comment.  Mr.  President,  on 
one  other  point,  if  the  Senator  is  wiUing 
to  continue  to  yield:  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  little-stated  fact  that  when 
Vietnam  became  divided  after  the  1954 
Geneva  conference,  more  than  1  million 
North  Vietnamese  fled  to  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  This  is  never  men- 
tioned. Why  did  they  leave?  They  left. 
I  think,  for  two  reasons.  One  was  that 
they  did  not  want  to  live  under  commu- 
nism; and  second,  they  knew  that,  with 
that  persuasion,  their  lives  were  in  dan- 
ger in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  quesUon 
about  that.  And  I  am  sure,  although  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  time,  that  then 
and  subsequently  there  were  questions 
by  many  of  us  as  to  whether  some  of 
them  might  have  been,  actually,  cadres 
for  the  formation  of  Vietcong  units  and 
the  beefing  up  of  the  Vietcong  infra- 
structure in  South  Vietnam.  But  most  of 
the  miUions  of  people  surely  were  not. 
Most  of  those  people  were  seeking  to  flee 
from  what  they  were  sure  was  bound  to 
occur  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  my  speech  was  the  area  in  whicn 
I  discussed  the  people  who  were  tried  bf 
so-called  people's  courts  that  were  set 
up  the  way  such  "courts"  function  is  that 
you  go  out  and  pick  up  a  dozen  people 
off  the  street  and  call  them  a  court,  and 
then  you  get  them  to  sentence  your  vic- 
tims to  execution,  or  something  else. 

One  of  the  significant  facts  here  is 
that  some  of  the  people  who  were  de- 
clared to  be  landlords  were  declared  to 
be  landlords  in  an  area  where  the 
amount  of  land  held  by  the  richest  of 
the  peasants  compared  with  the  amoimt 
of  land  held  by  the  poorest  of  the  peas- 
ants was  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
more.  It  is  a  fantastic  story,  but  it  is  a 
repetition  of  the  stories  we  heard  all 
through  1946,  1947,  and  1948  about  Mao 
Tse-timg.  We  were  told  that  he  was  just 
a  little,  simple,  agrarian  reformer,  and 
that  we  need  never  be  concerned  about 
this  great  idealist  and  wonderful  man 
who  was  just  going  in  to  perform  a  Job 
of  agrarian  reform  in  China. 

The  pattern  of  that  whole  operation 
is  exactly  the  same  pattern  which  has 
been  carried  out  in  North  Vietnam,  as  I 
have  detailed  here  this  afternoon,  espe- 


cially, in  the  grim  period  between  the 
years  1954  and  1956. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  further? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  repeat  my  com- 
pliments, because  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
that  has  to  be  taken  up. 

I  think  Vice  President  Acnew  did  this 
country  a  great  favor  by  his  criticism  of 
the  media.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  let  up. 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  thought  for 
one  moment  that  we  are  attacking  free- 
dom of  the  press.  I  have  often  said  that 
the  biggest  danger  to  freedom  of  the  press 
in  this  coimtry  is  the  press  itself— the 
pres.<5  which  refuses  to  look  at  both  sides 
of  a  question  In  an  objective  way. 

I  maintain  that  an  editor,  as  the  owner 
of  his  newspaper,  can  print  anything  he 
wants  to  on  the  editorial  page.  That  is 
his  business.  But  a  reporter  is  supposed 
to  report  the  news  so  that  the  American 
people  can  say,  "WeU.  this  is  the  side 
that  Senator  So-and-So  presented;  what 
did  the  opposition  present?" 

You  caimot.  in  most  of  the  Eastern 
seaboard  newspapers,  find  an  objective 
argument  such  as  we  hear  every  day  on 
this  floor  between  Members  of  the  two 
parties,  or  Members  of  a  single  party.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  would  feel 
no  compunction  in  continuing  this  as 
we  attempt,  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
perhaps  months,  to  present  our  argu- 
ments against  attempts  to  stifle  the 
power  of  the  President  to  make  strategic 
and  tactical  decisions  involving  war. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  One  of  the  other  points  involved 
in  these  remarks  goes  beyond  the  gross 
inadequacies  of  the  reporting,  as  in  this 
instance.  It  involves  the  serious  danger 
that  through  the  kind  of  writing  the 
Senator  has  talked  about,  of  the  so- 
called  liberal  press,  people  are  actually 
beginning  to  think  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese as  just  normal  citizens.  People 
are  encouraged  to  think  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  government,  but  they  are 
just  normal  citizens  like  everybody  else. 
Mr.  President,  they  are  vicious  murderers 
and  torturers,  and  there  will  be  a  blood 
bath  if  we  forsake  our  duty.  I  have 
found  that  certain  people,  who  seem  to 
assume  that  all  this  drivel  they  read 
about  and  hear  about  in  the  news  media 
is  true,  think  that  these  Communists  are 
just  nice  people,  nice  farmers.  These 
badly  informed  people  do  not  consider 
or  know  about  the  facts.  Therefore,  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  bring  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  interested  peo- 
ple. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
intervention.  He  has  been  very  helpful  to 
me  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  point  out 
one  other  example  of  why  these  people 
are  not  nice,  ordinary,  little  farmers.  We 
have  1,500  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  North  Vietnamese  do  not  have  the 
decency  even  to  allow  them  to  write 
letters  home  regularly,  or  the  decency 
to  allow  packages  to  be  deUvered,  or  the 
decency  to  let  us  know  the  names  of  these 
prisoners.  Yet,  the  New  York  Times 
bleeds  for  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. I  sometimes  wonder  what  makes 
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organs  such  as  that  go  in  this  country. 
What  is  their  purpose? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  brought  this  matter  up. 
He  will  recall  that  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion was  entered  into  because  of  the  great 
abuses  that  occurred  during  the  Crimean 
War  and  in  subsequent  conflicts.  North 
Vietnam  is  a  signatory  to  that  conven- 
tion, South  Vietnam  is  a  signatory  to 
that  convention,  and  the  United  States 
is  a  signatory  to  that  convention.  Of 
course,  the  Vietcong  are  not  signatories, 
except  as  they  are  controlled  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  But  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  not  fulfilled  even  one  of  the 
agreements  with  respect  to  prisoners  of 
war  as  required  in  that  convention. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  another  fact  along 
the  same  line.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
the  Red  Chinese,  the  Russians,  the  United 
States,  and  other  coimtries  signed  an 
agreement  in  1962  recognizing  and 
respecting  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  There  were  67,000  North  Viet- 
nam troops  in  Laos  at  that  time,  and 
they  are  still  there.  The  Red  Chinese  are 
building  a  road  across  northern  Laos. 
Yet,  in  our  own  press  we  never  hear 
about  that.  We  do  not  hear  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Red  Chinese  being 
criticized.  We  hear  the  United  States 
being  criticized  because  we  are  trying  to 
help  people  have  their  neutrality. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  entirely  correct. 
I  think  it  might  be  well  for  many  people 
in  the  United  States  to  remember  why 
Prince  Sihanouk  was  in  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow at  the  time  his  government  was 
turned  over  by  a  parliamentary  action 
which.  I  understand,  is  legal  according 
to  their  lights.  He  was  in  Peking  and 
Moscow  to  try  to  influence  those  gov- 
ernments to  bring  influence  to  bear  to 
pull  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong out  of  his  own  country,  out  of  the 
sanctuary  areas  which  President  Nixon 
finally  determined  he  had  to  destroy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
his  intervention.  He  has  been  very  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  be 
recognized.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  weekend,  my  attention  was  caUed 
to  a  matter  that  concerns  the  entire  U.S. 
Senate.  I  assume  that  this  was  brought 
to  my  attention  because  I  happen  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  jrield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  subject  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  discussing  germane  to  the 


business  now  before  the  Senate?  I  have 
been  asked  that,  because  the  Senate  is 
operating  under  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness. It  does  relate  to  the  pending 
business? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  does  relate  to  the  reso- 
lution now  pending  before  the  Senate, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
was  sure  that  it  was. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to 
the  letter  signed  by  one  Sam  Brown  and 
one  David  Hawk  bearing  date  of  May  11, 
which  was  sent  under  the  franking  privi- 
lege. 

According  to  the  newspapers  and 
broadcasts,  Sam  Brown  and  David  Hawk 
are  connected  with  one  or  more  of  the 
committees  or  organizations  engaged  in 
antiwar  activities.  This  letter  that  I  refer 
to  reads  as  follows : 

Dear  Friend:  Citizens  across  the  country 
are  looking  for  a  vehicle  and  a  political  focus 
for  an  effective  citizens'  movement  against 
the  re-escalatlon  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We 
believe  the  responsibility  to  end  the  war 
should  now  be  placed  squarely  on  Congress. 
Within  Congress  there  Is  developing  a  very 
strong  movement  to  cut  off  the  appropria- 
tions that  finance  the  military  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Amendment  to  End  the 
War,  which  presently  has  16  co-sppnsors, 
could  create  the  maximum  pressure  to  stop 
the  conflict. 

To  facilitate  a  nationwide  door-to-door 
canvassing  ojjeratlon,  a  petition  drive  in  sup- 
port of  the  Amendment  Is  now  being  orga- 
nized. This  effort  will  take  the  case  against 
the  escalation  and  prolongation  of  the  war 
to  nearly  every  doorstep  In  the  country.  This 
signature  drive  will  allow  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  adults  to  Join  with  the  students  who 
are  now  out  of  classes  protesting  the  war. 

The  Petition: 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  gone  on  too  long. 
We  demand  that  Congress  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  end  a  war  that 
has  not  been  declared.  We,  the  undersigned, 
support  the  amendment  to  end  the  war  which 
will  stop  appropriations  for  the  war  In  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Vietnam. 

This  petition,  already  being  circulated  in 
several  areas,  is  meeting  with  enthusiastic 
response.  In  some  communities,  signers  are 
being  asked  to  contribute  50c  to  finance  the 
petition  campaign. 

A  national  citizens  committee  Is  now  being 
formed  to  give  this  effort  visibility  and  focus. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Amendment  and 
a  copy  of  the  petition  on  The  Ameridment  To 
End  The  War.  Reproduce  and  circulate  them 
freely.  Return  petitions  and  funds  collected 
to  Petitions:  P.O.  Box  3237,  Columbia  Heights 
Station,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Also,  you  can  begin  to  organize  delegations 
to  visit  Congressmen  and  Senators  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  home  offices  until  this  vote 
Is  taken. 

In  peace, 

Sam  Brown, 
Dave  Hawk. 

Mr.  President,  the  franking  of  this 
letter  raises  some  very  serious  questions. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  letter 
suggests  a  financial  contribution.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  this  particular 
communication  which  was  franked 
would  be  related  by  the  recipient  to 
other  appeals  for  financial  contributions 
by  the  same  group.  Tliis  letter  that  I 
read  states: 

Return  petitions  and  funds  collected  to 
Petitions:  P.O.  Box  3237,  Columbia  Heights 
Station,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

Should  the  Senate  permit  the  frank- 
ing privilege  to  be  used  to  collect  funds 


for  any  cause?  What  is  the  tax  status  of 
the  funds  so  collected?  To  whom  will 
these  contributions  belong?  I  have  no 
idea  how  many  people  would  re^jond 
with  the  suggested  50  cents  contribution 
or  how  many  would  send  considerably 
more  than  that.  It  is  possible  that  the 
money  coming  in  could  run  into  a  siz- 
able amoimt. 

In  trying  to  secure  some  information 
that  would  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues, 
I  inquired  of  the  oflBce  of  the  postmaster 
for  Washington,  D.C,  concerning  the 
post  oflace  box  listed.  I  asked  whom  the 
box  had  been  rented  to.  I  was  told  that 
that  information  could  not  be  given  to 
me.  If  funds  are  being  solicited  by  use 
of  the  frank,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  know  where  the  funds  are  sent, 
what  committee  or  organization  in  so- 
liciting them,  and  who  is  receiving  the 
funds.  I  believe  this  information  should 
be  available  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ser\'ice  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  no  charge. 
There  may  be  an  explanation  of  this  en- 
tire transaction.  I  do  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  be  informed  on  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  in  regard  to 
what  has  been  done,  and  I  believe  that 
continued. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr-.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  for  bringing  this 
particular  issue  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  I  believe  that  my  frank  was 
involved  in  the  particular  letter  to  which 
he  refers. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  Record  clear 
that  when  a  group  of  Senators  orga- 
nized the  amendment  to  end  the  war,  as 
it  has  been  called,  which  is  Senate 
amendment  No.  609,  the  first  report  of 
that  amendment  created  a  great  deal  of 
response  from  many  people  and  groups 
around  the  country  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  peace  and  who  were  look- 
ing for  a  vehicle  upon  which  they  could 
organize  for  a  peaceful  and  an  appro- 
priate response,  as  citizens,  to  involve 
themselves  in  this  matter  of  peace  and 
war. 

There  were  five  Senators — ^I  was  one — 
who  signed  a  letter.  A  form  letter  was  to 
be  reproduced  and  sent  out  in  response 
to  a  number  of  the  inquiries  which  indi- 
vidual offices  had  received  concerning 
what  they  could  do,  and  what  we  would 
suggest  to  them  as  being  helpful  in  giv- 
ing support  to  the  amendment. 

As  in  most  cases,  when  there  is  such 
a  large  response  we  resorted  to  the  use 
of  volunteer  helpers.  The  purpose  was  for 
those  individuals  to  work  together  on 
this  form  letter  and  stuff  it  into  en- 
velopes, to  be  sent  out  to  those  who  had 
inquired  previously  on  occasion,  or  even 
at  this  particular  moment.  The  letter  to 
which  he  referred  which  was  signed  by 
E>avid  Hawk  and  Sam  Brown  then  be- 
csune  a  letter  that  was  inserted  as  an 
enclosure  to  the  official  letter  which  we 
had  signed  as  five  Senators. 

The  letter  inserted  was  done  without 
my  authorization  and  without  my  knowl- 
edge. The  minute  I  foimd  out  about  the 
insertion  of  this  letter  which  was  read  by 
the   Senator  from  Nebraska,   I  imme- 
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stake  and  a  real  interest  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

I  happened  to  serve  in  Congress  prior 
to  our  entry  into  World  War  II.  At  that 
time  there  was  great  emotion  all  over 
the  country  about  the  various  acts  of 
involvement. 

In  those  days  they  had  an  expression: 
•  Aid  short  of  war." 

Television  was  not  with  us  at  that 
time.  But  radio  was  in  great  use. 

A  distinguished  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  motivated  by  patri- 
otic cesires.  was  somehow  involved  in  an 
appeal  for  funds  in  order  to  get  the  in- 
formation to  the  people. 

The  matter  received  considerable  at- 
tention in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  information  was 
all  shown  in  the  Record.  But  there  was 
grave  concern  among  the  leadership. 

I  do  not  want  something  like  that  to 
descend  upon  the  Senate.  The  Record 
will  show  that  I  have  singled  out  no  Sen- 
ator. I  have  not  mentioned  any  Senator. 
My  remarks  were  directed  primarily  at 
these  outsiders  and  at  the  raising  of 
funds  behind  the  cloak  of  secrecy  of  a 
post  office  box  which  might  be  compared 
to  a  Swiss  bank  account  that  is  operated 
by  number. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  suggest— and,  in  fact,  if  I  might 
make  this  in  the  form  of  a  request,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion—that I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
would  take  this  particular  case,  along 
with  all  of  the  material  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  him  which  he  may  not 
have  and  with  the  material  that  he  does 
havo,  and  present  this  matter  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
in  order  that  we  might  have  a  clear  xm- 
derstanding  of  the  propriety  or  the  im- 
propriety of  this  act.  Perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  the  Senate  ethics  committee  might 
look  Into  it. 

This  matter  of  the  use  of  the  f  rankmg 
privilege  needs  to  l)e  clarified. 

I  have  received  solicitations  under  the 
franking  privilege  of  Congress  asking 
people  to  contribute  to  a  right-to-work 
drive  and  to  send  their  contributions  to 
a  certain  post  office  box. 

I  have  received  communications  under 
the  franking  privilege  on  behalf  of  a  new 
student  organization  to  compete  with 
the  NSA— National  Student  Associa- 
tion—that castigated  the  organization  in 
strong  language  and  requested  that  con- 
tributions be  sent  to  a  certain  address. 
I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  right  or 
wrong,  or  that  the  other  is  right  or 
wrong. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  I  think  this  is 
perhaps  the  time  and  that  this  is  a  good 
vehicle  on  which  to  move  to  get  a  new 
clarification  or  definition  of  the  franking 
privilege. 

I  am  told  by  legal  counsel  that  my  ac- 
tions were  legally  right. 

I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  I 
do  not  appreciate  the  situation  in  which 
this  has  placed  my  office  or  the  Senate. 
I  do  feel,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  said,  that  the  entire  Senate  is  In- 
volved in  this  particular  thing. 

I  only  regret  that  It  was  through  my 
frank  that  it  became  involved. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
raised,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  franked 
letter  that  arrived  in  our  office  this  week. 
It  is  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Columbia 
Society  of  International  Law.  It  does  not 
bear  the  signature  of  any  Member  of  the 

After  this  letter  arrived  we  checked 
into  the  rules  and  we  find  in  section 
4166  on  page  341  of  the  Senate  Manual 
that— 


A  person  entitled  to  use  a  frank  may  not 
lend  It  or  permit  Its  use  by  any  commit- 
tee .  .  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  tlie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  most  reluctant  to  bring 
up  the  question  of  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness. I  think  it  might  be  argued  as 
whether  or  not  the  matter  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  Senate  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  germane. 
I  think,  in  its  overall  sense,  there  was 
some  degree  of  germaneness  to  it.  I 
think  he  performed  a  definite  service  in 
bringing  it  before  the  Senate.  I  am 
shocked  and  greatly  disturbed  about  the 
use  of  the  frank  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed and  by  the  persons  identified, 
who  are  not  Senators. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  entirely  on  point  with  refer- 
ence to  the  unfinished  business  before 
the  Senate.  I  did  not  raise  the  question 
of  germaneness  because  I  thought  it 
would  be  argued  that  the  Senator's 
speech  was  germane. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  press  the  point 
in  connection  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  to  say,  but  I  do 
think  that  his  remarks  are  not  germane 
to  the  unfinished  business  before  the 
Senate.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  interrupt 
him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  position  of  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, notwithstanding  any  Issue  of  ger- 
maneness, that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  be  allowed  to  continue  for  an 
additional  5  minutes  in  order  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  who 
started  to  make  a  statement. 
After  that  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  object  because  if  we  are 
going  to  make  the  rule  of  germaneness 
work,  we  cannot  agree  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  it  be  set 
aside. 

I  am  embarrassed  that  I  have  to  raise 
this  question  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  because  he  very  graciously 
agreed  a  while  age  to  delay  his  remarks 
until  a  time  today  when  the  rule  will  not 
be  operative. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  germane- 
ness. I  shall  not  dela^  the  Senate  long. 
Mr.  President,  if  this  is  germane  to 
our  discussion,  then  the  content  of  the 
letter  is  germane  to  what  is  under  dis- 
cussion. If  it  is  not  germane,  that  would 
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go  to  the  point  of  whether  or  not  the 
matter  might  be  franked.  I  believe  any 
discussion  of  any  facet  of  the  pending 
resolution  must  be  germane.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  narrow  the  discussion  of  the 
pending  resolution  and  exclude  certain 
facts  and  arguments  that  have  to  do  with 
the  basic  issue  involved  in  the  resolu- 
tion. I  regard  this  appeal  of  Mr.  Sam 
Brown  and  David  Hawk  as  part  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  listened  vei-y  carefully  to 
what  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
said  about  the  item  that  was  franked. 

The  fact  that  it  dealt  with  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  other  Sena- 
tors— the  so-called  amendment  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam — led  me  to  believe 
it  was  to  some  degree,  at  least,  germane, 
even  if  the  main  thrust  of  the  Senator's 
statement  was  not.  So  I  did  not  object. 

But  now  we  have  gone  into  an  entirely 
different  subject  and  I  suppose  if  we 
allow  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
proceed  with  the  discussion  of  his  matter 
before  the  Senate,  then  I  could  talk  about 
my  being  chairman  of  the  Cancer  Cru- 
sade in  West  Virginia  and  whether  or 
not  It  Is  ethical  for  me  to  frank  a  letter 
asking  funds  for  the  cancer  campaign, 
all  of  which,  of  course,  would  be  utterly 
nongermane.  The  line  must  be  drawn  at 
some  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  object. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  mate- 
rial the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  started 
to  read,  which  he  has  now  handed  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  begins: 

The  tJnlted  States  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
Is  In  violation  of  Its  commitments.  .  .  . 

The  letter  is  from  the  Coliunbia  Soci- 
ety of  International  Law,  School  of  Law, 
Colimibia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

I  assumed  all  this  resolution  and  de- 
bate concerned  what  was  happening  in 
Cambodia.  Is  the  discussion  of  an  edi- 
torial on  this  matter  germane  but  this 
document  not  germane? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
the  discussion  of  any  matter  that  is  ger- 
mane to  the  unfinished  business,  but 
from  my  listening  to  the  initial  remarks 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  got  the  distinct  impression  the 
matter  was  not  germane.  I  have  not  read 
the  letter  being  held  In  the  hands  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas.  If 
the  matter  is  germane  I,  of  course,  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   627 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  1,  strike  out  "for  any  pur- 
pose" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  foreign 
assUtance  (Including  foreign  milltiuy  sales) ". 

On  page  9,  line  8,  after  "appropriation"  In- 


sert "for  foreign  assistance   (Including  for- 
eign military  sales)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  resei-ve  the 
right  to  object  only  to  clarify  what  these 
amendments  are — I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  this  is  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  been  Inter- 
ested In,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Regarding  the  foreign  assistance  bill 
and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  the 
amendment  provides  that  appropriations 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  authorized 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  has  no  relation  to 
the  so-called  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  Is  correct.  This 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  prom- 
ised the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  would  yield  to  him,  which  I 
gladly  do  at  this  time. 

ORDEE  or  BUSINESS OBJECTION  TO  STTBMISSION 

or    REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment, the  bill  8.  3302,  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  together  with  ad- 
ditional and  individual  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  any  ri^port  was  privileged 
material. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Item  falls  in  the  category  of 
morning  business  and  should  be  handled 
during  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business — or  later  today 
when  the  rule  of  germaneness  falls. 

I  am  embarrassed  to  continue  to  make 
these  objections. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  reclaim  my 
papers  and  come  back  later. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  when  will 
the  germaneness  rule  expire  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  answer  the  Senator.  It  is  at 
3:32  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  approximately  an 
hour.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  certain  informa- 
tion which  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  Congress  and  the  cotmtry,  in- 


deed the  entire  Government,  to  act  so  as 
to  preserve  the  equation  between  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government, 
particularly  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative. 

Although  the  movement  of  U.S.  troops 
into  Cambodia  was  not  the  subject  of 
consultation  with  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  "Dear  Fel- 
low Officer,"  Vice  Adm.  W.  R.  Smedberg 
HI.  president  of  the  Retired  Officers 
Association.  This  letter  is  dated  May  13. 

Before  reading  an  excerpt  from  the 
letter,  Mr.  President,  in  order  that 
nothing  be  taken  imfairly  out  of  context, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
letter  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  read  a 
paragraph  from  this  letter : 

President  Nixon  told  me.  and  a  few  other 
officers  of  veterans  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, two  days  before  his  talk  to  the  Nation, 
that  the  action  he  was  soon  to  order  was 
imperative  If  we  were  to  escape  the  proba- 
bility of  total  humlUatlng  defeat  In  Viet- 
nam. Information  from  captured  enemy  doc- 
uments, prisoner  Interrogation,  aerial  recon- 
naissance and  other  Intelligence  sources 
available  to  blm  bad  convinced  him  and  his 
military  advisors  that  our  position  In  South 
Vietnam  would  soon  be  untenable,  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program  destroyed,  and  a  hu- 
miliating defeat  in  Vietnam  almost  assured 
unless  he  ordered  Immediate  and  positive 
action  to  destroy  the  forces  and  massive  sup- 
plies of  arms,  ammunition,  food  and  equip- 
ment which  had  been  stored  in  underground 
shelters  In  North  Vietnamese  "sanctuaries" 
on  the  Cambodian  side  of  the  border  along 
the  great  length  of  South  Vietnam.  These 
stores  were,  he  said,  sufficient  to  supply  sev- 
eral North  Vietnamese  divisions  for  six 
months. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  fourth  para- 
graph In  the  letter.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  entire  letter,  which 
will  be  printed  hereafter. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  letter  is  correct, 
then  the  President  was  Imparting  this 
information  to  nonofficlals  of  the  U.S. 
Government — I  do  not  know  how  many ; 
this  says  a  few.  But  it  was  withheld  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in- 
sofar as  this  Senator  is  aware.  In  fact. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  April  27.  He  testified  at  some 
length,  considerable  length,  about  3 
hours.  It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  not  aware,  when 
he  appeared  on  the  27th  and  uso  on 
April  2,  of  the  plarming  underway  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  militarily  in 
Cambodia  or  that  the  invasion  plans  were 
actually  then  awaiting  the  President's 
decision. 

If  so,  this  would  be  an  unusual,  if  not 
irregular,  situation.  If  not.  vital  informa- 
tion on  this  grave  issue  was  withheld 
from  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Secre- 
tary's assurance  of  April  2,  that  he  would 
consult  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with 
the  committee  on  any  possible  military 
action  by  the  United  States  in  Cambodia. 

The  Sihanouk  government  was  over- 
thrown on  March  18.  thereby  setting  in 
motion  a  chain  reaction  that  led  to  the 
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opening  of  a  third  front  In  tie  Indochina 
war.  The  Committee  on  R)reign  Rela- 
tions as  I  have  said,  met  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  April  2  a^d  again  on 
April  27.  At  both  of  those  »ieetings.  the 
members  were  virtually  utianlmous  in 
urging  that  the  United  States  not  be- 
come involved  In  any  way  In  Cambodia. 
As  I  have  said,  there  was  no  indication 
whatsoever  at  the  meetina  on  April  27 
that  any  proposal  was  beHig  considered 
in  the  executive  branch  othir  than  Cam- 
bodia's request  for  military  aid. 

The  Secretary  of  State  tbld  the  com- 
mittee that  the  real  probl^  before  the 
Government  was  on  militair  assistance. 
There  was  no  intimation.  Ijet  me  repeat, 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  o 
aware  that  a  decision  has 
that  a  decision  was  imminent  on  plans  to 
invade  Cambodia.  I 

We  now  learn  from  the  ]  letter  I  have 
read  that  the  President,  [according  to 
this  letter,  was  discussing'  with  private 
citizens  what  was  described  as  a  grave 
threat  some  2  days  before  his  speech  to 
the  American  people,  at  »^ch  time  the 
Senate,  so  far  as  I  knowj  first  learned 
of  this  move. 

We  now  learn  that  the)  planning  for 
action  In  Cambodia  begafc  as  soon  as 
Sihanouk  was  ousted.  Secretary  Laird 
related  this  fact  in  a  background  session 
with  reporters  on  May  14.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  requested 
a  stenographic  copy  of  tho  conference.  I 
have  a  stenographic  copy  of  the  notes 
of  that  meeting,  which  I  ^k  unanimous 
consent  be  printed  at  the]  conclusion  of 

my  remarks.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  2.)  ,^  ,^^ 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presldeiit,  I  would  like 
now  to  read  a  brief  excerpt  from  this 
background  conference.  a|  statement  by 
Secretary  Laird  as  reported  by  the  ste- 
nographer for  the  Department  of 
Defense: 

First,  when  the  change  lOf  government 
came  about  In  CambodU.  I  Requested  plan- 
ning be  done  at  that  time  Ion  the  various 
courses  of  action  that  coul4  be  taken.  Our 
government  planning  was  started  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March,  and  various  proposals  were 
presented  to  me.  I  approve^  certain  actions 
and  made  certain  other  reco«nmendaUons  to 
the  NaUonal  Security  Ooimdl  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  plan  that  is  currently  going  forward  Is 
a  plan  submitted  by  me  to  th  e  National  Secu- 
rity Co\nicil  and  supported  py  me- 
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Let  me  repeat  that  it  may  be  possible 
that  Secretary  Rogers  w|as  unaware  of 
such  plans,  unaware  of  such  decisions 
pending  or  decisions  taketi.  On  this  I  am 
not  advised.  J 

If  the  Secretory  of  3tote  were  un- 
aware, then  it  is  a  hlghl^  unusual,  even 
Irregular  performance  fot  a  high  admin- 
istration official.  If  the  Secretary  were 
aware  of  these  facts  wliich  I  have  re- 
lated In  psu-t.  and  which  will  appear  in 
greater  part  from  the  insertion  soon  to 
a^Tpear  in  the  Recced,  tihe  information 
was  deliberately  wlthhel4  from  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  Stateaj  in  violation  of 
the  Secretary's  eommltmient  to  the  oom- 
mittoe.  at  an  earlier  dalte,  to  keep  the 
committee  fully  and  frankly  informed. 


ExRisrr  1 
Retired  Omcras  Association, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  13.  1970. 

Deab  Pku-ow  OmcKa:  Our  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  made  a  difficult  and  courageous  decision 
to  attack  and  destroy  North  Vietnamese 
bases  and  war  supplies  along  the  South 
Vietnamese  border  inside  Cambodia.  His 
goals  are  imderstandable,  particularly  to 
military  men;  (1)  to  shorten  the  war,  (2) 
to  save  American  Uvea,  (3)  to  enable  his 
VletnamlzaUon  plan  to  carry  on  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  (4)  to  permit  self-deter- 
mination of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  con- 
tinue to  fruition,  and  (6)  to  minimize  the 
prospecU  of  a  disastrous  defeat  as  the 
strength  of  our  forces  In  Vietnam  grows  less 
during  his  previously  announced  withdrawal 
program. 

The  orler  has  been  given.  American  mui- 
tary  men  are  now  In  combat  carrying  out 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  orders,  and  some 
are  dying  In  order  that  a  larger  nxunber  may 

live. 

At  home,  opponent*  of  the  Administration, 
the  "Dovee".  the  Peace-At-Any-Prlce  advo- 
cates and  those  who  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  United  States  has  only  to  withdraw 
Its  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  In  order  for 
universal  peace  to  exist  throughout  the 
world,  are  working  right  now  to  tie  the 
hands  of  our  President  In  this  endeavor. 
Many  well-meaning  supporters  of  those  pol- 
icies seem  to  forget  the  addlUonal  Jeopardy 
to  which  such  actions  will  subject  our  troops 
In  Vietnam. 

President  NUon  told  me,  and  a  few  other 
officers  of  veterans  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions two  days  before  his  talk  to  the  Na- 
tion,'that  the  action  he  was  soon  to  order 
was  imperative  U  we  were  to  escape  the  prob- 
ability of  total  and  humiliating  defeat  In 
Vietnam.  Information  from  captured  enemy 
documents,  prisoner  interrogaUon.  aerial  re- 
connaissance and  other  Intelligence  sources 
avaUable  to  him  had  convinced  him  and  his 
military  advisors  that  our  position  In  South 
Vietnam  would  soon  be  untenable,  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program  destroyed,  and  a  humil- 
iating defeat  In  Vietnam  almost  assured  vn- 
less  he  ordered  ImmedUte  and  positive  ac- 
tion to  destroy  the  forces  and  massive  sup- 
pUea  of  arms,  ammunition,  food  and  equip- 
ment which  had  been  stored  In  undergroimd 
ahelters  in  North  Vietnamese  "sanctuaries" 
on  the  Cambodian  side  or  the  border  along 
the  great  length  of  South  Vietnam.  These 
stores  were,  he  said,  sufficient  to  supply  sev- 
eral North  Vietnamese  division.;  for  six 
months. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President  had  no 
alternative;  to  do  nothing  would  almoet  cer- 
tainly insure  the  loss  of  all  that  we  have  been 
fighting  for  in  support  of  free  peoples  every- 
where, and  the  abandonment  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  more  than  40,000  American 
men  have  died  In  this  war. 

The  voices  of  the  organized  minority  are 
stridently  raised  against  our  President's  ac- 
tion, giving  great  comfort  and  aid  to  the 
enemy. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  citizen  who  holds,  or  has 
held,  a  commission  in  the  Armed  Forces,  you 
will  want  to  add  your  support  to  those  of  us 
who  have  for  too  long  been  the  "Silent  Ma- 
jority" by  upholding  o\ir  Commander-in- 
Chief  In  his  reeolve  to  bring  about  an  honor- 
able peace.  malnUln  the  integrity  of  this 
nation,  fulfill  Its  commitments  to  Its  allies, 
and  honor  those  who  have  died  In  their  ef- 
forts to  preserve  freedom  for  all  peoplee. 

At  the  time  of  our  meeting,  the  President 
gave  us  a  detailed  briefing  on  our  general 
military  posture.  Bcglxmlng  on  page  3  I  have 
briefly  outlined  some  of  his  more  perUnent 
and  Important  points. 

If  you  agree  with  the  viewpoint  I  have  ex- 
pressed, I  urge  you  as  a  private  citizen  to 


take  immediate  and  positive  action  along  the 
lines  suggested  on  the  following  page. 
Sincerely, 

W.  R.  Skcdbxrg  m, 
Vice  Admiral.  V.S.  Navy,  retired.  Presi- 
dent. 


EzRiarr  3 
Secrttart  Laird'3  Meetino  WrrH  GoorRET 
Sperling  Orowp.  May  14,  1970 
Secretary  Laird.  However,  will  be  Judged 
finally  on  the  basis  of  Its  overall  strategic 
success,  and  I  beUeve  that  this  Is  the  place 
where  this  operation  will  prove  to  be  even 
more  significant,  and  those  were  outUned 
by  the  President  very  carefuUy  In  his  briefing 
of  the  Congressional  leadership,  the  gover- 
nors. In  his  press  conference  the  other  day; 
and  they  are,  of  course,  the  impact  on  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  and  the  paclficaOon  program 
which  Is  tied  up  with  the  security  aspects  of 
VletnamlzaUon. 

Two.  the  rate  of  withdrawals  of  Americans 
from  Vietnam,  and  three,  the  American 
casualties,  as  we  move  Into  the  third  and 
fourth  quarter  of  this  calendar  year. 

But  I  think  m  the  final  judgment,  although 
It  Is  a  tactical  success  now  In  every  way.  the 
mission  will  be  proven  to  be  even  more  Im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  long-term 
strategic  guidelines  that  were  set  forth  by 
the  President. 

Question.  I  was  travelling  during  this  pe- 
riod and  I  saw  several  reports,  and  maybe 
these  questions  have  been  resolved  whUe  I 
have  been  away,  but  did  you  or  did  you  not 
have  reservations  about  our  going  Into 
Cambodia? 

Secretary  Laird.  First,  when  the  change  of 
government  came  about  In  Cambodia,  I  re- 
quested plannmg  be  done  at  that  time  on 
the  various  courses  of  action  that  could  be 
taken.  Our  Government  planning  was  started 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  various  pro- 
posals were  presented  to  me.  I  approved  cer- 
tain actions  and  made  certain  other  recom- 
mendations to  the  NaUonal  Security  Council 
and  the  President. 

The  plan  that  U  currently  going  forward 
is  a  plan  submitted  by  me  to  the  National 
Security  CouncU  and  supported  by  me.  I 
dont  want  to  give  the  Impression  that  when 
I  present  things  to  the  NaUonal  Security 
Council  that  no  discussion  takes  place,  that 
there  U  no  give  and  teke  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  NaUonal  Security  CouncU  and 
others.  ^    ^     ..  ^ 

Every  proposal  which  I  have  made  to  the 
National  Security  Council  has  not  always 
been  the  proposal  that  has  been  adopted.  I 
have  made  more  proposals  to  the  National 
Security  Council  than  anybody  else  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  Defense  and  mlll- 
tery  operaUons.  But,  I  think  the  batOng  aver- 
age  has  been  pretty  good  as  far  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  concerned  If  you  go 
all  the  way  back  on  the  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram, the  outline  of  that,  the  timing  of  the 
troop  withdrawals;  If  you  go  back  on  the 
biological  research  changes  that  we  have 
made  as  far  as  biological  warfare  and  as  far 
as  chemical  warfare  are  concerned. 

As  far  as  this  decision  Is  concerned,  I 
supported  It  fully  and  I  continue  to  support 
It.  There  might  have  been  a  few  things  such 
as  timing  of  this  operation  that  are  not  ex- 
actly In  accordance  with  the  plan  that  I 
submitted;  they  are  within  a  few  days. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  conversations 
at  all  with  the  President  about  the  Impact 
domesUcally? 

Secretary  Laird.  Of  course.  I  presented 
these  evaluaUons  to  the  President  In  very 
emphetlc  and  strong  terms.  I  did  not  anUd- 
pate,  however,  the  Kent  University  affair  and 
I  would  be  misleading  you  that  I  even  mdl- 
cated  that.  But  I  certainly  was  aware  of  theee 
problems.  I  am  alao  aware  of  the  Congres- 
sional problems  involved.  I  q>end  more  time 
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with  the  Congress  than  anyone  else  does. 
I  probably  talk  to  more  members  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  more  students,  than  any- 
body else  does  by  the  way.  I  understand 
those  problems. 

But,  we  are  over  here  right  now.  Everyone 
Is  concerned  about  the  Cooper-Church  bill 
which  is  going  to  be  up  for  conslderaUon  in 
the  Senate  today.  When  I  was  over  In  the 
Congress,  I  used  to  be  very  Interested  in 
working  with  few  limitations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  Government,  and  I  under- 
stand that,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate area  to  operate  in.  because  I  believe 
that  Congress  Is  certainly  a  co-equal  branch 
of  the  Government.  And  I  don't  get  into  these 
local  arguments  over  this  business  because 
I've  been  on  the  other  side  of  that  Issue  for 
too  long. 

The  Cooper-Church  Amendment  Is  a  seri- 
ous Amendment.  It  will  be  Interpreted  not 
for  Its  effect  of  what  is  going  on  In  Cam- 
bodia because  it  doesn't  start  until  this  op- 
eration is  all  over.  But.  as  far  as  world 
opinion  is  concerned,  it  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous effect  upon  the  turndown  of  President 
even  though  it  should  be  passed  In  the  Sen-_ 
ate.  then  in  the  House.  It  has  that  kind  of 
effect. 

The  point  I  am  trying  lO  make  here  is  that 
there  are  other  amendments  involved  in  that 
foreign  military  sales  bill  that  are  more 
far  reaching  and  far  more  damaging  as  far 
as  the  security  of  the  country,  from  my 
point  of  view,  than  many  people  realize.  Of 
course,  they  deal  with  the  dlsposlUon  of  mil- 
itary surpluses.  This  is  a  whole  new  ball  game 
that  la  written  Into  that  bill,  and  I  don't 
think  that  many  people  realize  that. 

It  Is  a  whole  new  ball  game  as  far  as  our 
financing  some  of  the  commitmet^ts  we  have 
made  to  countries  already,  including  Israel. 
Including  China,  including  Turkey.  Tou  can 
point  to  almoet  any  country.  These  are  very 
far-reaching  changes  that  are  In  this  bill, 
and  there  isn't  much  attention  being  paid  to 
this. 

Question.  In  the  bill  or  In  the  amend- 
ment? 

Secretary  Laird.  In  the  bill,  as  amended. 

Question.  In  other  words,  in  the  bill  as  it 
comes  to  the  floor. 

Question.  If  you  could  respond  just  for  a 
minute.  Mr.  Secretary.  You  stated  you  sub- 
mitted as  a  plan  of  action  back  to  Cam- 
bodia. Could  you  tell  If  this  was  your  top 
option  or  just  one  of  half  a  dozen  possi- 
bilities? Did  you  favor  this  above  others  as 
possible  approaches  to  the  Cambodian  ques- 
tion? 

Secretary  Laird.  This  was  the  top  option. 
The  problem  here,  to  be  very  frank  with 
you,  the  listing  of  the  sanctuaries.  Is  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  the  program  I  pre- 
sented. They  are  all  covered.  But  It  Is  not 
In  the  same  order  and  I  don't  want  to  mis- 
lead you — the  order  has  been  shifted,  but 
all  of  the  sanctuaries  are  In  the  plan. 

Question.  On  U.S.  troops  vs.  non-U.S. 
troops,  then  from  the  beginning  you  favored 
the  use  of  U.S.  troops? 

Secretary  Laird.  Well,  you  see,  the  reason 
you  get  Into  that.  Is  that  as  soon  as  you  go 
into  the  Plsh-Hook  area  U.S.  troops  are  In- 
volved. You  understand  that  because  the 
25th  Division  and  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
are  right  opposite  that  area.  They  have  the 
responsibility.  The  sanctuaries  along  the  n 
corps  area,  the  IV  corps  area  and  the  rest 
of  the  m  corps  area,  we  have  removed  the 
Americans  In  those  areas  and  they  have  no 
overall  operational  responsibility  against  the 
other  sanctuary  areas. 

So,  the  question  of  timing  Is  Important 
from  the  standpoint  of  when  we  go  Into 
the  various  sanctuary  areas.  Now,  as  far  as 
the  Pish  Hook  area  Is  concerned,  this  is  the 
Important  area  from  the  standpoint  of 
where  the  command  and  control  operations 
have  been  emanating.  We  have  had  four 
or  five  different  fixes  in  that  area  where  the 


command  and  control  is  operated  over  a 
period  of  the  last  few  years.  That,  at  the 
start,  looked  like  it  would  be  a  very  tough 
area. 

Now  what  happened  was  that  after  the 
time  the  original  plan  was  submitted  and 
the  time  that  the  final  decision  was  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  mili- 
tary sltuaUon  within  the  sanctuaries 
changed.  You  had  a  situation  where  the  risk 
involved  militarily  became  much  less  than 
the  risk  involved  militarily  at  the  start  of 
the  operation  when  it  was  originally  In  the 
planning  stage.  I'm  sure  you  understand  that 
when  the  Americanjjlanners  were  first  look- 
ing at  this  situation,  you  had  a  situation  in 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  were  poised 
against  South  Vietnam.  Starting  about  the 
middle  of  April,  or  In  that  general  area,  you 
found  your  forces  facing  the  other  direction 
and  moving  away  from  the  sanctuary  areas 
so  you  would  not  have  as  great  a  military 
confrontation. 

So.  the  risk  Involved  to  Americans  became 
much  less  at  that  parUcular  point  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  became  involved  In  point- 
ing a  large  number  of  their  forces  in  the 
other  direction.  And  when  the  risks  became 
less,  not  only  as  far  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  but  less  also  as  far  as  the 
American  forces,  and  when  the  possibility  of 
the  lower  casualties,  much  lower  casualties, 
because  of  a  lower  military  risk  became  ap- 
parent from  our  intelligence  Information, 
there  were  certain  changes  and  I  supported 
those  particular  changes. 

In  the  original  plan,  when  you  had  a  com- 
plete military  confrontation  up  and  down 
the  border,  and  all  of  the  forces  were  aimed 
toward  South  Vietnam.  It  was  a  little  bit 
different  situaUon.  When  the  risk  to  the 
American  forces  was  at  a  lower  level  be- 
cause of  changes  that  had  been  made  In  the 
intelligence  information  that  showed  the 
enemy  were  pointed  towards  Cambodia  at 
that  time,  this  was  the  Ume  to  hit. 

Question.  And  that  changed  your  mind  on 
these.  .  .  . 

Secretary  Laird.  That  changed  my  mind. 
Now,  so,  when  you  look  at  the  different  op- 
tions that  were  available  to  xis,  I  think  you 
have  to  consider  the  time  p>eriod  In  which 
you  are  looking  at  those  options.  The  mili- 
tary threat  that  was  posed  at  that  time,  not 
only  to  the  Americans  but  also  the  South 
Vietnamese.  You  know,  some  people  say  you 
have  until  the  30th  of  June.  Now.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  will  have  weather  conditions 
that  will  permit  us  to  go  unUi  the  30th  of 
June. 

There  are  several  things  in  the  Umlng,  the 
weather  conditions,  and  the  fact  that  you 
would  not  have  a  major  military  confronta- 
tion l>ecause  of  the  shifts  that  had  come 
about. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  dont  think — I 
don't  quite  understand — It  seemed  to  me 
that  with  the  shifts  that  came  about  a  re- 
duction of  sanctuaries  would  become  less 
Important.  I  don't  know  why  suddenly  this 
became  such  a  critical  problem. 

Secretary  Laird.  This  Is  not  an  c^eraUon 
to  destroy  people.  This  is  an  operation  to  de- 
stroy facilities  and  logistics  support.  They 
could  not  remove  all  of  their  equipment. 
They  could  not  remove  their  ammunition. 
They  could  not  remove  any  of  this  buildup 
In  the  time  period  that  was  Involved.  You 
know  there  was  some  criUclsm  about  using 
B-62's  three  days  before  you  went  into  Fish 
Hook  because  it  gave  them  warning.  That  is 
not  Important.  We  weren't  Interested  In  de- 
stroying, necessarily,  the  military  forces.  We 
were  Interested  In  making  the  movement  as 
easily  as  we  could  as  far  as  the  Americans 
were  concerned,  but  we  weren't  interested 
m  destroying  the  people.  You  dont  hear  us 
putting  out  body  count  and  things  like  that. 
I  have  stayed  completely  away  from  th»t  kind 
of  assessment  of  this  operation. 
This  operation  is  being,  I  hope.  Judged 


on  a  tactical  basis  on  what  Is  actually  de- 
stroyed and  uncovered. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  ar- 
gument that  that  retJly  isn't  a  very  per- 
suasive case  because  the  Russians  can  re- 
supply  them  and  the  Chinese  can  resupply 
them  with  rice  In  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  and.  therefore,  you  have  not  really 
accomplished  a  lot. 

Secretary  Laird.  Well,  my  answer  to  your 
question  Is  that  It  will  take  from  six  to  nine 
months.  And,  as  you  know,  I  keep  In  fairly 
close  touch  with  General  Abrams  and  he  has 
always  felt  that  during  this  period  up 
through  August  Into  September  Is  the  most 
Important  period  In  our  overall  Vietnami- 
zation  program.  He  feels  that  this  period  of 
time,  because  of  really  our  great  emphasis 
on  the  training  and  the  Increase  In  the  RF 
and  PF  started  just  a  year  ago  at  the  time 
of  the  Midway  Conference  when  we  approved 
the  largest  increase. 

This  training  program  Is  going  very  well. 
There  Is  not  a  more  sensitive  military  com- 
mander that  I  know  than  General  Abram.s. 
and  no  more   sensible  military  oommamder. 
He  feels  that  this  period  of  Ume  Is  very  crit- 
ical and  an  Important  period. 
Question.  If  I  may  ask  another  question. 
Secretary  Laird.  They  may  have  to  go  back 
into  the  sanctuary  areas. 
Question.  Americans  ch-  South  Vietnamese? 
Secretary  Laird.  The  South  Vietnamese.  At 
that  time,  they  will  be  In  a  position  where 
they  can  carry  on  this  operation,  even  on  the 
basis  of  24  to  36  hours.  They  will  be  in  that 
particular  position. 

As  I  told  the  committee  the  other  day.  I 
would  not  be  In  a  position  where  we  said  that 
from  now  on  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
never  go  Into  the  sanctuaries.  I  just  think 
that  is  a  ridiculous  type  of  commitment  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  take  at  this 
time  If  we  really  beUeve  In  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
program,  and  I  dp. 

Question.  If  there  were  not  the  angry  back- 
lash, a  massive  backlash,  In  this  country  to 
which  the  Admlnlstratlcw  has  had  to  address 
Itself,  wouldnt  the  President  have  an- 
nounced that  you  are  pulling  out  of  there 
In  the  middle  of  this  week.  ...  In  other 
words,  it  seems  as  though  you  are  engaged 
in  an  Incomplete  operation  simply  to  placate 
public  opinion? 

Secretary  Laird.  Well,  that  Is  not  the  case 
The  President  made  the  decision  to  announce 
some  of  the  timetables.  He  has  not  an- 
nounced all  of  the  timetables.  There  is  a 
timetable  on  every  execution  and  In  every 
plan  that  comes  In. 

Now,  the  decision  as  far  as  the  two  areas 
In  which  Americans  have  come  out  and  are 
coming  out  this  week — they  have  come  out 
of  other  areas,  but  these  are  major  numbers, 
in  the  thousands — those  operations  are  com- 
pleted. They  have  gone  on  schedule  and  they 
are  completed.  I  don't  believe  that  we  should 
not  announce  the  completion  of  operations 

and  we  have  given  our  troop  levels 

Question.  My  question  is.  have  you  In- 
tended all  along  to  announce  that  we  were 
going  to  come  out  the  middle  of  this  week 

and  at  the  end  of 

Secretary  Laird.  Oh.  yes,  we  are  going  to 
announce  each  operation. 

I  don't  know  why  it  Is  so  unusual.  We 
have  more  newsmen,  who  are  even  using 
General  Abrams'  plane  to  take  them  around, 
and  this  Idea  that  we  can  keep'the  com- 
pletion of  an  operation  a  secret.'T  just  don't 
imderstand  that  because  you  cant  do  it. 
Peter. 

Question.  Well,  that  is  a  lltUe  different. 
How  do  you  know  this  Is  going  to  be  com- 
pleted, you  imow.  at  the  end  of  a  week? 

Secretary  Laird.  Well,  we  tell  them.  They 
are  briefed  on  tills — how  long  they  expect 
to  go  Into  a  particular  area.  We  have  not 
kept  that  as  to  when  it  is  completed  tomor- 
row or  Saturday 

Question.  I  know,  but  I  dont  undersund 
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•what  completion  schedule  ( an  be  laid  down 
la  advance  on  a  mUltary  n  Ission  when  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  g  ring  to  run  Into, 
the  Job  of  destroying  suppUiss,  the  opposition 
vou  might  meet— what  Is  t  le  theory  behind 
announcing  that  certain  units  will  be  with- 
drawn by  the  end  of  a  week  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  foUowlng  week,  I  dont  quite  get 
that. 

Secretary  Lairb.  Well.  In  this  particular 
operation,  this  week.  th(  operation  was 
scheduled  to  go  on  for  10  days  and  It  was 
finished  In  seven.  It  was  scheduled  on  the 
basis  of  7  to  10  days  base«l  on  the  amount 
of  time  It  was  necessary  to  i  lo  the  search  and 
the  fact  that  they  though:  there  would  be 
military  encounter.  This  Is  one  of  the  areas 
where  we  uncovered  quite  i  bit  of  material. 
The  military  action  did  not  take  place, 
and  w«  are  not  going  to  stay  there  If  we 
don't  need  to  stay  there  for  10  days  simply 
l>ecause  we  had  no  military  activity  involved. 
Qxiestlon.  Could  you  uiuravel  something 
for  me.  please? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  hope  I  <  an. 
Question.  Tou  said  that  the  6th  and  25th 
American  Divisions  were  1:»  position,  there- 
fore, we  sent 

Secretary  Laikd.  It  Is  the  i  everse. 
Question.  The  1st  CavairT  "nd  the  25th 
Division  were  in  position.  4nd.  therefore,  be- 
cause they  happened  to  11^  there  they  wer« 
selected  to  go  Into  Oambodla.  WeU.  of  course, 
as  you  know,  the  1st  Cavalry  with  460  hell- 
copters  and  they  went  all  t^e  way  from  Camp 
Evans  to  relieve  Khe  Son  I  so  It  would  seem 
that  you  don't  necessarlljj  have  to  use  the 
forces  on  the  border.  That  U  one  thing  that 
confuses  me.  I 

The  second  thing  that  confuses  me 

Seeretary  Laiko.   I  don't  know  why  that 
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confuses  you  because  we  decided  to  use  the 
forcea  XbaX  had  the  security  responsibility 

and  then  we | 

Question.  Well,  you  had  plenty  of  air  lift* 
to  take  c*re  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Secretary  Laud.  WeU,  ^e  alrUfted  South 

Vietnamese  behind  the  bolder  area,  but  they 

didn't  have  the  security.  "lou  know  who  has 

the  security  on  that  border  area  right  now. 

Question.  Right. 

SacreCary  Laiss.  OkayJ  Well,  we  dldnt 
change  the  sectirlty  responklbiUty. 

Question.  But  there  would 

Secretary  Laim.  The  security  responsibili- 
ties remained  the  same  aad  we  airlifted  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  behiad  that  area. 

Question.  But  that  womdn't  dictate  what 
you  do  though. 

Secretary  Laird.  Now,  If  tou  wanted  to  take 
and  put — change  the  secirlty  responsibility 
and  air  lift  the  Ist  Cav*ry  Division  down 
into  TV  corps  wher«  we  pulled  all  American 
foroes  out  and  bring  some  South  Vietnamese 
up  opposite  and  change  t*e  security  respon- 
sittlUty.  It  could  have  beenj  done,  and  I  looked 
at  that,  but  there  are  certain  disadvantages 
in  mailing  American  forcfls  back  into  the  IV 
corps  area.  And  those  dlsadvanUges,  chang- 
ing responsibilities  In  thfl  IV  corps  area,  far 
outweighed  the  advantage  that  you  are  talk- 
ing about  as  far  as  the  1st  Cavalry. 

Question.  Do  I  Infer  »rrectly  that  you 
could  not  have  done  the  whole  operation  as 
finally  approved  solely  with  South  Vietnam- 
ese troops  Just  on  the  basis  of  numbers 
and  equipment? 

Secretary  Laird.  You  ould  have  done  It, 
but  you  woxild  have  to  change  certain  se- 
curity responslbllltlea  aloig  the  border. 

Question.  Is  that  whJt  you  are  talking 
about  when  you  talk  aboit  considering  mov- 
ing the  Ist  Cavalry  as  a  replacement  for 
South  Vietnamese  troops  that  you  would 
have  used  then? 

Question.  The  second  point.  Just  a  short 
one,  on  Tuesday,  you  tol^  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  thatithere  was  evidence 
of  stepped  up  activity  frdm  the  border  sanc- 
tuaries In  Cambodia  agali^  South  Vietnam^ 
Americans    and    South   [Vietnam    and    you 


were,  therefore,  worried  about  increases  In 
casualties. 

This  morning,  If  I  time  you  In  correctly, 
you  said  the  enemy  was  turning  the  other 
way  and  going  Into  Cambodia  which  would 
seem  to  reduce  the  threat  to  Americans  and 
Vietnamese. 

Secretary  L.\mD.  As  far  as  these  operations 
were  concerned,  first,  there  are  two  questions 
that  you  asked  there. 

First,  as  far  as  the  orders  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  VC  In-coimtry  during  the 
period  leading  up  to  the  first  few  weeks  In 
May,  there  was  no  question  and,  many  people 
fall  to  realize  that  this  has  come  about,  this 
last  week  the  high  point  which  was  pre- 
dicted in  all  of  the  documents  and  all  of  the 
intelligence  information  that  we  had  and 
picked  up  during  that  period,  and  I  discussed 
this  before  the  Committee  the  other  day,  has 
come  about. 

This  Idea  that  there  has  not  been  an  in- 
crease In  activity — there  has  been  an  increase 
In  activity  in  the  last  10  days.  This  did  come 
about,  and  we  can  show  it  to  you  statisti- 
cally. Take  our  casualty  figures  today — the 
casualty  figures  that  were  released  In  Saigon 
this  morning. 

Question.  Do  you  blame  them  on  the 
raids — I  don't  believe  that. 

Secretary  Laird.  No,  that  Is  not  the  point 
that  I  am  making.  I  am  talking  about  the 
increased  activity  in-country  that  was  being 
supported  from  Cambodia,  and  they  will  l>e 
supported  from  Cambodia. 

Question.  You  can  really  confuse  me,  Mr. 
Secretary  because — 
Secretary  Laird.  Well,  I  am  sorry. 
Question.  Because  with  the  movements 
from  the  middle  of  the  month  to  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  movement  that  embraced 
the  President's  speech  of  the  20th  and  the 
30th  which  way  were  they— you  said  earUer 
westward. 

Secretary  Laird.  As  far  as  the  sanctuary 
areas  are  concerned,  there  was  movement  in 
the  direction  of  by  one-third,  in  the  direction 
of  Cambodia.  I  don't  want  to  give  you  exact 
percentage,  but  about  one-third  In  that  area. 
Question.  Westward? 
Secretary  Laird.  Yes. 

Question.  Were  there  movements  that  In- 
creased the  threat  to  our  forces? 

Secretary  Laird.  There  were  movements, 
and  there  were  plans  and  programs — if  these 
had  come  about — now  I  dont  want  to  give 
you  the  Impression  that  they  have  not  be- 
cause they  have  in  the  last  week.  In-country 
there  were  movements  supported  from  the 
sanctuary  areas  In  HI  and  IV  corps. 

Question.  You  earlier  gave  the  Impression 

that  what  happened   after  the  15th  of  the 

month  was  that  the  North  Vietnamese  troops 

in  the  sanctuaries  began  moving  westward. 

Secretary  Laird.  Yes,  about  one-third,  33 

percent,  about  that.  Dont  use  that  exact 

Question.  About  how  many?  30,000?  40.- 
000? 

Secretary  Laird.  Well,  the  full  force  In- 
country,  the  highest  force  In-countiy  U 
around  the  40,000  level.  This  was  down  to 
Its  low  at  10,000  when  they  moved  In-coun- 
try. 
Question.  In-country  means  In  Vietnam? 
Secretary  Laird.  I  am  talking  about  In 
Vietnam.  Now  as  they  prepared  lor  this  par- 
ticular hlghpoint,  the  In-country  movement 
does  go  up.  The  important  thing  that  I  was 
trying  to  point  out  here  was  that  there  waa 
a  movement  out  of  the  sanctuary  areas  in 
the  other  direction  for  the  first  time,  and 
this  makes  the  military  challenge  within  the 
sanctuaries  a  much  lesser  threat  because 
you  have — now,  if  J  have  given  the  impres- 
sion— 
Question,  I  understand  that  much. 
Secretary  Laird.  Now,  as  far  as  the  high 
point  Is  concerned  and  as  far  as  their  plans 
for  activities  against  American  forces,  these 
plans  were  from  the  sanctuary  areas  in  the 
other  direction.  Now,  they  have  come  about. 


Let  me  Just  express,  I  am  stire  you  know  you 
have  probably  had  the  announcement  today 
on  our  casualty  figure.  There  were  168,  which 
Is  a  high  casualty  figure. 

But,  It  is  Important  that  you  understand 
that  of  that  high  casualty  figure  against 
American  forces,  it  was  In-country, 

Question.  That  Is  not  Including  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  casualties? 

Secretary  Laird,  Yes,  that  does  Include 
Cambodia,  and  that  Cambodian  operation 
casualties— I   can  give   the  exact  figures — I 

think  its  40 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  the  In-coun- 
try figures  excluding  the  Cambodian  figures 
wont  up? 

Secretary  Laird.  That  is  correct.  We  have  a 
very  high  m-country  casualty  rate  this  week. 
Question.  Well,  let  me  try  to  identify  some 
of  my  confusion,  because  I  am  sure  I  can't 
claim  enough — what  were  the  movements 
that  took  place  between  the  20th  and  30th 
in  Cambodia  ti  at  so  dramatically  Increased 
the  threats  to  oxir  troops? 

Secretary  Laird.  You  are  talking  about 
different  things. 

■  First,  I  am  talking  about  the  threat  to 
our  troops  in  the  sanctuarj  areas.  Now.  you 
are  talking  about  the  threats  to  our  troops 
In-country.  Now,  they  are  different  questions. 
Question.  I  am  talking  about  the  20th  to 
30th  when  we  dldnt  have  any  troops  so  far  as 
I  know  In  that  area. 

Secretary  Laisd.  The  threats  to  our  troops 
In-country  came  about  by  the  orders  that 
went  out  from  the  North  Vietnamese  head- 
quarters to  bring  about  a  high  level  of  ac- 
tivity In  :^i  ih  Vietnam. 

Now,  that  Is  a  different  threat  than  the 
threat  I  am  talking  about  in  the  sanctuary 
areas.  The  threat  in  the  tanctuiu-y  areas  Is  a 
different  threat.  That  particular  threat  has 
to  do  with  the  number  of  troops  that  are 
stationed  and  located  within  the  sanctuary 
areas. 

My  point  In  answering  the  question  about 
the  mUltary  threat  that  was  Involved,  the 
military  threat  In  the  sanctuary  areas  depre- 
ciated. But  the  mlllUry  threat  in-country, 
not  only  In  Cambodia,  it  went  up.  but  it 
also  went  up  in-country,  and  that  Is  the  Im- 
portant point  here.  I  hope  that  I  didn't 
confuse  you  by  talking  about  the  military 
threat  within  the  sanctuary  areas.  What  I  am 
talking  about  there  Is  the  number  of  people 
that  are  there  to  confront  American  forces 
as  they  move  into  the  sanctuary  areas. 

Question.  'Who  la  the  military  threat  In 
Cambodia — you  Just  said  the  military  threat 
In  Cambodia. 

Secretary  Lairo.  The  military  threat  as  far 
as  Cambodia  went  up.  That  was  brought 
about  by  the  Increased  activity  by  the  North 

Vietnamese  as  they  moved  and  faced  west 

Question.  You  mean  those  couple  of  towns 
they  talk  about? 

Secretary  Laird.  1  think  that,  as  you  know. 
whether  you  were  there  when  I  testified  on 
this  yesterday — that  particular  military 
threat  is  not  concerned,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. In  Cambodia  and  in  Laos.  I  am  in- 
terested in  Cambodia  and  Laos  for  only  one 
reason  and  that  Is  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  supply  routes 
and  ite  effect  on  Vietnam. 

Question.  Can  I  ask  one  question  which 
may  be  of  only  historic  significance  at  this 
point?  How  did  30,000  to  40,000  In  three 
months  become  120,000  In  a  year?  Can  rou 
play  back  that  process  a  little  bit  for  us?  The 
impression  some  of  us  had  was  that  when 
the  President  left  for  Hawaii,  In  that  general 
period,  the  end  of  that  week,  the  17th  to  ISth 
of  April,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
this  was  going  to  be  a  three  or  four-month 
package  involving  40,000  men  or  so. 

After  he  went  up  to  CINCPAC  and  came 
back  and  announced  his  decision  out  west. 
It  became  a  one-year  time  frame  and  there 
were  a  larger  number  of  people  Involved. 
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What  were  the  considerations  there  and  what 
was  the  process  by  which  the  thing  changed? 

Secretary  Laird,  The  284  figure  which  was 
used  by  the  President  la  the  figure  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  Increment  that  you  probably — 
and  what  he  did  was  combine  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Increments  as  far  as  troop  reduction  Is 
concerned  and  he  carried  the  program 
through  which  was  either  the  7th  or  the  end 
of  April  or  the  first  of  May. 

Question,  But  he  eliminated  the  Interim 
deadline  too  oy  combining  the  two  Incre- 
ments. 

Secretary  Laird.  What  he  did  was  he  took 
himself  out  of  the  business  of  having  to  meet 
a  deadline  every  three  or  four  months  and 
tiu-ned  It  over  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Question.  You  still  regard  that  as  the  In- 
terim deadline,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  In- 
crement as  being  a  deadline  which  has  to  be 
met  since  It  was  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense? 

Secretary  Laird.  We  have  to  meet  it  be- 
cause we  have  these  projections  In  our 
budget,  gentlemen,  and  we  can't  go  up  for  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  and  our 
budget  Is  based  on  these  planning  figures. 
I  had  not  wanted  to  go  to  the  Congress  and 
tell  them  what  the  planning  figures  were,  but 
the  President  has  made  a  determination  to 
announce  them  and  these  are  ■•"•*  planning 
figures  that  are  In  the  budget,  right  to  the 
numbers — ^rlght  on  the  nose — these  are  our 
planning  figures. 

Question.  What  was  McCain's  Input  on  the 
Cambodian  (^>eraUon? 

Secretary  Laird.  On  the  troop  withdrawal, 
he  wanted  the  delay.  He  Joined  with  Oeneral 
Abrams  and  wanted  no  announcement. 

On  the  Cambodian  operation,  he  supported 
the  plans  which  were  developed  by  General 
Abrams  with  a  few  modifications. 

Question.  I  had  the  Impression — It  may  be 
totally  erroneous,  that  McCain  was  a  pretty 
strong  lever  on  the  Cambodian  thing.  What 
was  the  degree  of  McCain's  Influence  on  the 
Cambodian  decision? 

Secretary  Laird.  He  certainly  supported  It, 
there's  no  question  about  that.  The  briefing 
which  he  presented  to  the  President— I  had 
the  briefing  In  advance,  of  course.  The  plan 
that  was  presented  was  the  plan  that  had 
been  presented  to  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  he  briefed  the  President  on  It. 

I  think  a  major  portion  of  his  briefing 
many  of  you  may  have  had.  It  has  to  do  with 
a  run  through  of  Southeast  Asia — I  am  sure 
you  had  been  In  his  office  and  he — but  I 
don't  go  over  the  briefings  that  are  given  to 
the  President. 

QuesUon.  You  are  talking  about  the  brief- 
ing before  April  20th  now? 

Secretary  Laird.  He  asked  me  about  the 
briefing  Admiral  McCain  gave  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  at  breakfast,  in 
Honolulu,  at  the  time  the  President  went 
out  to  welcome  the  astronauts  and  he  had 
breakfast  with — spent  an  hour  with  Admiral 
McCain,  They  had  a  breakfast  and  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  that  briefing  had  any  effect 
upon  the  decision. 

Question.  And  you  are  suggesUng  that  the 
briefing  was  relatively  routine? 

SecreUry  Laird.  The  plan  as  presented  by 
General  Abrams  and  modified  by  discussions 
that  we  had  had  here,  but  that  plan  had 
been  put  together,  you  know,  It  had  not 
been  approved  In  the  operations  until  Mon- 
day night  or  Tuesday  morning  of  the  weeks 
the  President — but  the  plan  had  all  been  put 
together. 

Question.  But  be  had  gotten  It  before  he 
got  it  from  McCain  or  Is  that  the  first  time 
that  he  had  seen  It? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  had  given  him  the  plan, 
the  plan  has  been  transmitted  to  blm. 

Question.  Last  week? 

Secretary  Laird.  WeU,  before  that. 

Question,  The  question 

Secretary  Laird.  But  It  h«d  not  been  ap- 
proved. 
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Question.  How  concerned  are  you  on  the 
divisiveness  on  the  home  front? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  It  and  that's  why  we  have  been  making 
every  effort  not  only  to  live  with  our  budget, 
but  to  cut  our  budget,  so  that  we  can  make 
avaUable  to  other  priorities  within  our  Gov- 
ernment resources.  We  have,  I  think,  done 
very  weU  on  this.  We  have  gone  from  44 
percent  of  the  budget  to  34  percent.  We  have 
gone  from  8.7  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  down  to  7  percent.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Last  year 
they  said  we  couldnt  get  it  changed,  we  have 
gotten  It  changed.  We  have  the  random  se- 
lection and  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  the  first  two  months  that  it  has  been 
used,  we  are  bau:k  taking  youngest  first.  The 
system  is  working. 

Question.  You  anticipate 

Secretary  Laibd.  We  are  also  trying  to  make 
the  changes  as  far  as  making  the  draft  a 
more  fair  and  equitable  means  of  taking 
young  people  into  the  service.  I  am  familiar 
with  these  other  priorities  that  we  have  to 
face  up  to  and  that  is  why 

Question.  I  am  not  talking  about  this,  sir, 
I  am  talking  about  the  backlash  to  this 
Cambodian  divlslveness.  had  you  anticipated 
that? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  think  I  have  answered 
that.  I  felt  that  there  would  be.  It  had  to  be 
considered.  It  wels  one  of  the  considerations 
which  I  presented.  As  I  said  earUer  this 
nuxulng,  I  anticipated  difficulty  in  that 
area,  difficulty  as  far  as  the  Congress  was 
concerned,  and  this  was  taken  Into  account 
during  the  decision-making  process.  It  was 
taken  Into  account  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  There  Is  one  thing — and  I 
dont  want  to  be  repetitious,  but  I  did  not 
anticipate  the  Kent  University  killings,  I  did 
not. 

Question.  WeU,  do  you  attribute  to  the 
Kent  sltuaUon  what  might  be  called  guer- 
rilla warfare  on  the  colleges  In  this  country? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  think  that,  as  weU  as 
some  other  things  did  escalate  that  type  of 
activity.  There's  no  question  about  that  In 
my  mind.  It  did  have  an  effect. 

Question.  Do  you  have  under  considera- 
tion any  scheme  under  which  you  would 
send  no  draftees  to  Vietnam? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  want  this  understood 
that  such  a  program  Is  a  possibility  when 
you  get  down  to  200,000  to  240.000  and  our 
studies  show  that  It  Is  a  possibility  In  that 
area.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  get  aU  draft  calls  down  to  zero. 
0\u  primary  goal  Is  to  get  draft  calls  re- 
duced to  the  zero  level. 

The  problem  Is  that  If  you  go  out  and  say 
you  are  going  to  have  an  all-volunteer  force 
In  Vietnam  when  we  get  to  240,000  or  some- 
thing Uke  that,  at  that  particular  time  you 
have  a  tremendous  changeover  because  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  draftees  that  would  stUl 
be  in  your  service  and  stUl  there.  So,  you 
would  have  weU  over  70  i»ercent  of  the  people 
at  that  time. 

Now,  you  could  phase  In  the  volunteer 
force,  but  I  don't  want  to  give  the  people  the 
Impression  that  you  can  Just  change  it  over 
night,  l)ecause  you're  going  to  have  quite  a 
few  draftees  that  are  still  In  Vietnam  even 
In  your  support  force — In  secvirlty  force, 
your  air  support  and  In  your  logistics  sup- 
port. 

So,  this  Is  something  that  we  can  move 
towards,  but  I  don't  want  to  say  it  will  be  all 
volunteer  when  we  get  between  200,000  and 
240,000  because  you  atlU  have  draftees  there. 
You  see,  we've  got  this  short  rotation,  this 
Is  one  of  the  problems.  Last  night  I  had  din- 
ner with  CharUe  GoodeU  and  I  told  blm  that 
I  watched  a  Uttle  bit  of  his  TV  perform- 
ance, and  I  thought  that  one  of  the  things 
that  bothered  me  the  most  about  It  was  the 
manner  In  which  he  handled  the  fact  that 
we  are  putting  men  Into  Vietnam  and  not 
explaining — I  Just  beUeve  that  it  reaUy  de- 


stroys your  credibility  when  you  don't  Indi- 
cate that  It's  t>ecause  of  the  short  location 
period  that  we  have  to  rotate  people.  Even 
If  we  come  down  to  the  figure  sooner  than 
the  President  anticipated  In  his  announce- 
ment, you're  still  going  to  have  an  Input, 
because  we  don't  allow  people  to  serve  there 
for  more  than  12  months.  The  impression 
that  we  are  putting  thousands  of  people  Into 
Vietnam  this  month  Just  is  not  an  accurate 
portrayal  of  what's  going  on  over  there.  We 
do  put  thousands  In  a  week,  but  It's  because 
of  this  rotation.  WeU.  that  Is 

Question.  Mr,  Secretary,  to  what  degree.  If 
any,  were  we  motivated  in  Cambodia  by  a 
desire,  for  military  reasons  perhaps,  to  sup- 
port the  antl-Slhanouk  Government? 

Secretary  Laird.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  was  not  motivated  In  my  recommendation. 

Question.  It  may  be  military  reasons  that 
this  would  be 

Secretary  Laird.  Because  I  was  motivated 
on  the  basis  of  the  Vietnamlaatlon  pro- 
gram, making  further  reductions  in  Ameri- 
can forces  a  poesibUlty  and  the  reduction 
of  casualties  as  far  as  Americans  are  con- 
cerned In  the  lutiire. 

I  dont  believe  our  Government  has  a  com- 
mitment to  Cambodia.  Our  commitment  Is 
to  our  own  forces  and  our  commitment  Is  to 
see  that  the  objective  we've  set  out  In  Viet- 
nam Is  achieved,  and  that's  whne  I  put  It. 

Question.  What  would  you  recommend  If 
the  communists  appear  to  be  about  to  over- 
throw Lon  Nol  Government  and  replace  It 
with  the  one  that  Is  out? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  have  made  my  position 
very  clear  on  that  as  far  as  oiir  operations 
are  concerned,  even  appUes  to  Laos  too,  ThU 
is  my  opinion  and  I  would  stlU  reconunend 
the  Interdiction  of  suppbes  and  personnel. 
As  far  as  our  coiintry  Is  concerned  even  If 
we're  asked  to  stop  bombing  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  TraU,  1  would  recommend  th»t  we  con- 
tinue to  bomb  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU,  and 
the  interdiction  ol  suppUes  as  long  as  It's  In 
the  protection  of  the  Americana. 

That's  where  I  would  limit  It. 

If  we  were  asked  to  stop  that  kind  of 
activity,  either  in  Laos  or  Cambodia,  I  am 
talking  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  this  Is  a 
decision  that  woiUd  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I'm  telling  you 
what  my  recommendations  would  be  and 
that's  aU  I  can  teU  you. 

There  has  been  no  decision  made.  You 
dont  make  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  some 
Iffy  quesUon  Uke  that,  but  I  dldnt  want 
to  hedge  on  what  my  reoommendaUons 
would  be. 

Question:  On  the  question  of  limits,  has 
the  Cambodian  operation  changed  the  diar- 
acter  of  Umlted  war?  It  xueA  to  be  pretty 
much  a  step-by-step  business  with  pretty 
tight  limits  on  what  we  covUd  and  could  not 
do  As  the  President  said,  he  made  a  mas- 
sive step.  ■What  change  do  you  foresee  In 
the  character  of  limited  war  as  a  result  of 

^'^^retary  Laird.  WeU,  of  course,  looking 
at  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  beUeve  that  the  sanctuary 
problem,  the  occupied  sanctuary  problem  is 
something  that's  existed  as  far  as  1  mlted 
warfare  is  concerned  for  a  long  period  of 
time  and  I  dont  look  at  this  operaUon  any 
differently  than  that  which  we  have  cu- 
rled on  for  a  good  many  years  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Bilnh  Trail. 

We  have  problems  as  far  as  limited  war- 
fare Is  concerned,  bnt  the  sanctuary  prob- 
lem whether  It  appUes  to  the  United  States 
or  whether  It  applies  to  Israel  or  whether 
it  appUes  to  anyone  else  Is  a  problem  that 
from  a  military  standpoint,  and  the  defense 
planners  standpoint,  I  think  you  have  to 
take  into  consideration  if  you  are  going  to 
commit  Americans  to  that  kind  of  Umlted 
warfare  you  have  to  give  them  protection. 

Question.  Yon  define  the  sanctuary  prob- 
lem strictly  then  as  a  part  of  a  country  which 
is  occupied 
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Secretary  Ladu).  By  the  e  jemy. 

Question.  By  a  force  oi 
which  Is  the  enemy? 

Secretary   Laird.   Yes, 
that  It  wouldn't — I  could 
nient  .  .  .  (Note:  Tape  Is 
situation  does  exist. 

Question.  In  talking 
Mr.  Secretary,  Is  It  your 
tary  of 

Secretary  Ladio.  Oentlem|en 
the  White  House  at  9  o 
to   hedge  on   any  of   yoiu 
am  running  a  little  late. 

Dan.  you  are  supposed 
here.  (Laughter.] 

Question.  One  more 
sanctuary  business,  Mr. 


Secretary  Laoo.  Really. 
Question.  Thank  you 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  rt-esident,  I  com 


mend  the  able  Senator 


for  placing  these  insert  ons  in  the  Reg 
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should  be  going. 
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present  at  the 
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ORD.   As   one   who   was 
committee  hearing,  I 
oration  to  the  recollection  of  the  diS' 
tingtiished     Senator     from     Tennessee. 
The  committee  was  in 
of  the  impending  Camtiodian  operation. 
From    what    the    Senator    has    said, 
others  were  advised— Others  who  were 
not  even  part  of  the  d.S.  Oovernment. 

This  exemplifies  whajt  many  of  us  in 
this  body  have  been  sailing,  the  Senate 
is  often  the  last  to  know.  We  must  take 
action  here  that  will  rectify  this  situa- 
tion, and  restore  the  Senate  to  the  role 
the  Constitution  intengs  for  it  to  play. 
We  can  do  that  only  U|  we  reassert  our 
own  authority.  This  is,  in  part,  what  we 
seek  to  do  through  thei  adoption  of  the 
Co<H)er-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thanlc  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  add  emphasis  to  his  re- 
mark that  the  Founding  Fathers  pro- 
vided that  the  elected  rtpresentatives  of 
the  people  should  hafe  a  responsible 
part  in  the  making  of 
herein  referred  to. 

This  letter,  if  corr( 
the  decision  was  beini 
stmdry  private  citi 
formation  with  respec 
withheld  from  the  Senate  by  no  less  a 
I>er8onage  than  the  S^retary  of  State 
himself. 

This  is  a  shocking  Situation.  It  is  a 
subject  to  which  the  Congress  and  the 
country  must  direct  tljeir  most  serious 
attention.  J 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Rresident,  what  is 
the  pending  business?  I 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  <hi  agreeint  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  ixova  Idaho. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  tinderstand,  from 
reading  the  amendment  now  proposed 
to  section  12  of  the  landing  measure, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  proposes 
to  limit  the  rather  broad  provisions  of 
section  12,  as  appeariqg  in  the  original 
bill,  80  that  they  will  i^ow  apply  only  to 
funds  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  or  for 
the  f  umlshtng  of  arms. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  l^enator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  inot  to  funds  cov- 
ered by  any  other  api^roprlation  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 


Fuch  decisions  as 

,  indicates  tliat 
discussed  with 
while   the  in- 
to it  was  being 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  substance  of  this 
will  mean  that  funds  Included  in  a  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill,  or  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  furnishing  of  arms  to 
other  nations,  must  have  been  author- 
ized prior  to  the  appropriation  or  at  the 
time  of  appropriation  in  order  to  become 
an  actual  appropriation,  expendable  out 
of  U.S.  funds? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator's  interpre- 
tation of  the  amendment  is  entirely  ac- 
curate. Judging  from  previous  colloquy 
we  have  had  on  the  subject,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  version  now 
pending  has  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  who,  of  course,  is  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  correct  in  what  he  has  just  stated.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  in  connection  with  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  aid  and  for  the 
furnishing  of  arms  to  other  nations,  we 
should  be  peculiarly  careful,  and  I  find 
no  objection  to  limiting  those  appropria- 
tions alone  to  matters  that  have  been 
previously   authorized. 

There  is  only  one  additional  point  I 
wish  to  explore,  and  that  I  think  we  cov- 
ered in  our  earlier  colloquy :  I  want  to  be 
very  sure  that  if  there  were  any  items 
covered  in  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill  of  last  year  which  have  not  yet 
been  obligated  or  expended,  they  will  not 
be  affected  by  this  provision  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  the  current 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. The  current  amendment  is  prospec- 
tive. It  does  not  reach  back  to  business 
previously  completed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  so  understand  it; 
and  yet  I  am  a  little  disturbed  by  the 
wording  of  section  12,  which  begins  as 
follows : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  enacted  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

I  simply  wanted  the  record  to  be  com- 
pletely clear  that  notwithstanding  the 
meaning  of  those  words,  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Idaho  and  those 
who  stand  with  him  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  in  insisting  upon 
this  amendment,  which  Is  completely  in 
line  with  their  Jurisdiction,  have  no  in- 
tention whatever  to  affect  appropriations 
made  last  year  imder  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill  of  1969. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  have  no  such  intent. 
I  assure  the  Senator  on  that  score.  If 
there  Is  any  doubt  about  this,  the  legisla- 
tive history  we  have  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  should  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  already  stated  in  a  previous  col- 
loquy what  the  Senator  well  knows  to  be 
the  fact,  that  this  legislation  will  have 
to  be  approved  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol;  but  I  do  think  appropriations 
in  this  particular  field  should  have  pe- 
culiar care,  peculiar  caution,  and  that 
subjecting  them  to  the  absolute  condi- 
tion that  they  must  have  previous  au- 
thorization does  provide  that  peculiar 
care  and  caution  which  I  think  is  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  fully  agree  with  his  observation. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  in  the  Chamber  also.  He  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  well  as  the 
committee  which  deals  with  foreign  aid 
and  with  arms  sales  to  other  nations; 
and  I  should  be  greatly  interested  to  hear 
any  comment  he  cares  to  make  upon  it. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  after  listening  to  the  colloquy 
which  has  taken  place  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  this 
amendment  takes  care  of  the  objections 
I  raised  on  this  floor  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  has  no  objection.  We  can  pro- 
ceed, then,  with  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  still  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  No;  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
gave  up  the  floor.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  wish  the  floor? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
intended  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  have  the  floor 
before  the  question  is  put  before  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
question  was  put,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
lost  the  floor.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  wish  the  floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  proceed  for  some  minutes.  It  may  run 
to  an  hour,  and  conceivably  longer  than 
that.  Therefore,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  any  of  my  coUeagues  who  might 
have  some  comment  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  does 
oppose  this  amendment,  I  shall  of  course, 
stay  here;  but  I  have  conferences  in  my 
office.  If  the  Senator  has  no  opposition 
to  this  amendment,  I  would  hope  he 
would  permit  its  passage. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
beginning  on  page  9,  line  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  polls:   the  president  FLtTNKS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  some 
Senators  have  argued,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  that  the  Senate  should  take 
no  action  of  any  kind,  inasmuch  as  re- 
cent polls  have  shown  the  President 
commanding  a  better  than  50  percent 
standing  in  public  opinion  in  the  wake 
of  the  American  invasion  of  Cambodia. 
These  polls  are  widely  used  to  bolster 
the  argument  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  support  the  President's 
Cambodian  action. 

What  these  arguments  faU  to  take  Into 
account,  however,  is  the  phenomenon 
known  to  public  opinion  analysts  as  the 
"rallying  to  the  cause"  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  depth  of  public  opinion. 

I  have  here  a  paper  that  has  just  been 
prepared  by  Prof.  Richard  A.  Brody,  of 
Stanford  University,  a  respected  analyst 
of  public  opinion,  concerning  the  May  3 
Gallup  poll  showing  51  percent  of  the 
public  "approving  of  the  way  President 
Nixon  Is  handling  the  Cambodian  situa- 
tion." It  Is  Interesting  that  this  Is  the 
same  percentage  the  President  enjoyed 
in  March  on  his  handling  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation. 

Professor  Brody  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  contrary  to  the  President 
commanding  a  favorable  majority  from 
the  American  public,  this  poll  "actually 
Indicates  opposition  and  not  support." 

The  professor  points  out  that  public 
opinion  favoring  the  President  "climbs 
sharply  when  he  takes  action — any  ac- 
tion, it  seems;  if  the  action  is  a  dra- 
matic one,  the  rise  in  public  approval  is 
sharper  yet." 

Some  examples  well  illustrate  this 
fact.  Public  opinion  favoring  President 
Truman  rose  11  points  after  American 
entry  into  the  Korean  conflict;  Presi- 
dent Keimedy  enjoyed  a  10  percent  rise 
In  popularity  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  in  1962,  and — as  the  pro- 
fessor notes: 

Even  the  disastrous  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 
was  followed  by  a  rallying  to  the  cause;  ap- 
proval of  President  Kennedy  moved  from  72 
percent  before  the  action  to  82  percent  af- 
ter It. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Professor  Brody 
states: 

The  question  of  approval  of  President 
Nixon's  handling  of  the  Cambodian  situa- 
tion Is  thus  a  test  of  the  "rallying  to  his 
cause";  President  Nixon  flunked  that 
test!  ...  In  other  words,  the  tragically  dra- 
matic move  into  Cambodia  has  not  oc- 
casioned a  rallying  of  the  American  people 
to  Mr.  Nixon's  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Professor 
Brody's  paper  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  SnxNT  Majobttt  Stands  in  OppoemoN 
TO  THE  Indochina  Wae 

(By  Richard  A.  Brody) 
The  Oallup  E^>U  showing  more  than  fifty 
percent  "approving  of  the  way  President 
Nixon  is  handling  the  Cambodian  situation" 
actually  indicates  opposition  and  not  sup- 
port. In  the  face  of  this  report,  how  can  one 


claim  that  the  "silent  majority"  oppoees  the 
war  in  Indochina? 

Over  the  years  public  opinion  analysts  have 
identified  a  phenomenon  called  "rallying  to 
the  cause";  public  approval  of  the  President 
climbs  sharply  when  he  takes  action  (any 
action.  It  seems) ;  If  the  action  Is  a  dramatic 
one,  the  rise  in  public  approval  Is  sharper 
yet. 

Some  examples:  After  the  passage  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  public  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  rose  from  forty-nine  percent  to 
sixty  percent;  our  entry  Into  the  Korean  War 
was  accompanied  by  an  eleven  percent  rise 
in  approval  of  Truman;  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  was  followed  by  a  ten  percent  growth 
in  approval.  Even  the  disastrous  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  was  foUowed  by  a  rallying  to  the 
cause;  approval  of  President  Kennedy  moved 
from  seventy-two  percent  before  the  action 
to  eighty-two  percent  alter  it. 

The  question  of  approval  of  President  Nix- 
on's handling  of  the  Cambodian  situation  is 
thus  a  test  of  the  "rallying  to  his  cause"; 
President  Nixon  flunked  that  test!  In  March, 
on  the  question  of  approval  of  his  handling 
of  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  fifty-one  percent 
approved.  In  Aprtl.  forty-eight  percent  ap- 
proved and  forty-one  percent  disapproved; 
neither  of  these  polls  shows  a  different  dis- 
tribution than  the  Oallup  poll  following  his 
action.  In  other  words,  the  tragically  dra- 
matic move  into  Cambodia  has  not  occa- 
sioned a  rallying  of  the  American  people  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  cause! 

If  we  look  at  answers  to  other  questions 
Oallup  asked  the  public,  we  can  come  to  un- 
derstand why  this  dramatic  failure  to  rally 
to  the  President  has  taken  place :  In  the  first 
place  the  public  is  p>esslmlstlc  about  the  out- 
come. Flfty-flve  percent  think  a  major  In- 
volvement in  Cambodia  Is  unavoidable — they 
disagree  with  the  President  on  this  score. 
Rallying  to  the  cause  Ln  the  past  has  been 
accompanied  by  optimism  or  at  least  a  hope- 
fulness that  "maybe  It'll  work" — that  op- 
timism Is  now  lacking  In  the  public;  less 
than  a  third  believe  that  we  can  avoid  a 
major  involvement  in  Cambodia.  Beyond 
pessimism,  the  public  disapproves  of  the 
major  facet  of  the  Cambodian  escalation. 
Six  Americans  in  ten  disapprove  of  "send- 
ing troops  to  help  Cambodia"  and  only 
twenty-eight  percent  believe  we  should. 

Pessimism  was  reinforced  by  the  flow  of  bad 
news  from  Vietnam  was  central  In  the  mas- 
sive growth  In  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Johnson  administration.  The  pessimism 
over  the  Cambodian  invasion  is  the  prelude 
to  a  withdrawal  of  public  support  for  the 
Nixon  administration.  And  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Nixon  began  with  a  Eub- 
stantlally  smaUer  stock  of  public  support 
than  did  President  Johnson. 

If  the  public  rejects  the  sending  of  troops 
to  Cambodia  and  thinks  an  undeslred  major 
Involvement  is  likely,  why  do  so  many  peo- 
ple still  approve  of  Nixon's  handling  of  the 
war?  The  answer  can  only  be  that  a  major- 
ity doeent  approve  of  the  handling  of  the 
war  but  rather  of  the  President  as  a  symbol. 
We  can  come  to  understand  this  if  we  reflect 
on  public  opinion  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. At  the  ebb  of  public  support 
of  President  Johnson,  when  substantial  ma- 
jorities disagreed  with  the  main  features  of 
his  Vietnam  policy,  a  third  ot  the  American 
people  still  were  wllUng  to  say  they  i^aproved 
of  his  handling  of  the  war.  For  President 
Johnson  this  situation  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  situation  In  1966  when  the  pubUc  ap- 
proved not  only  of  his  handling  of  the  war 
but  of  the  details  of  the  policy  lines  he  was 
following.  President  Nixon's  support  seems 
to  be  structured  more  like  that  of  Johnson 
at  the  ebb  than  Johnson  In  1968. 

The  symbol  of  the  Presidency  can  only 
carry  a  President  so  long  and  Mr.  Nixon's 
string  U  running  out.  The  silent  majority 
is  not  with  the  President  in  his  Cambodian 
experiment. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  two  somewhat  interrelated 
arguments  which  have  been  put  forth  as 
criticisms  of  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  those  who  support  the 
U.S.  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  avers  that 
the  government  now  In  South  Vietnam 
is  so  oppressive  and  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
that  It  is  really  no  better  than  that  of 
Hanoi.  The  argument  is  extended,  some- 
what iUogically,  to  say  that  unless  the 
United  States  undermines  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  by  negotiating 
it  away  at  the  bargaining  table,  this 
country  caiuiot  pretend  to  be  assisting 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  briefly  compare  the  Government 
of  SbuUi  Vietnam  witii  that  in  Hanoi  and 
see  if  there  is,  in  fact,  "ix>t  a  dime's 
worth  of  difference." 

First,  there  are  25  newspapers  in 
Saigon,  many  of  which  often  disagree 
strongly  with  the  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment. There  Is  one  newspwiper  in  Hanoi, 
and  I  defy  anyone  to  show  me  an  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  owx>sed  the  Com- 
mimist  government  there. 

There  are  60  political  parties  in  South 
Vietnam,  many  of  them  powerful  and 
active  enough  to  influence  and  oppose  the 
Thieu-Ky  government.  In  North  Vietnam 
there  is  only  one  political  party,  the 
Communist  Party. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  is  a  strong 
imion  movement  with  some  500,000 
members.  In  North  Vietnam  there  is,  of 
course,  no  union.  I  might  add  here  that 
the  president  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
imion  association,  Phan  Quoc  Buu,  is  no 
puppet  of  the  Saigon  government.  He 
and  his  newspaper  have  bitterly  opposed 
it  on  occasion  and  even  risked  imprison- 
ment to  do  so.  And  yet,  the  xmlon  move- 
ment Is  alive  and  thriving  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Thieu-Ky  government  has  re- 
instituted  the  village  government  sys- 
tem in  rural  South  Vietnam.  Further- 
more, the  central  government  Is  rearm- 
ing the  villages  through  the  village 
militia. 

This  is  particularly  noteworthy.  No 
government  as  universally  unpopular 
and  oppressive  as  the  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment is  accused  of  being  by  its  detrac- 
tors, would  dare  place  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  And  yet,  the  Saigon 
government  has  actively  pursued  the 
armament  of  village  militias.  These  mili- 
tias have  been  effective  defenders  against 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops. 
They  have  used  their  weapons  against 
the  real  oppressors,  the  Communists — 
not  the  Thieu-Ky  government.  This  Is 
tremendously  significant.  Is  there  a  Com- 
munist country  In  the  world  that  will 
allow  its  people  to  be  armed?  There  is 
not — not  one  In  the  world. 

Fiixally,  I  would  remind  those  who  are 
completely  critical  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  of  a  simple  his- 
torical fact. 

During  the  100  days  in  1954  when  the 
border  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam was  open,  over  a  mnHnn  Vietnamese 
people  fled  from  the  North  to  the  South. 
One  million  individuals,  who  "voted  with 
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their  feet"  against  the  Cor  imunist  take- 
over of  North  Vietnam  an^  the  dictator- 
ship of  Uncle  Ho.  fled  to  safety  in  the 
South.  I  am  unaware  of  an^  mass  migra- 
tion of  dissatisfied  South  Vietnamese 
citizens  to  North  Vietnan.  Apparently, 
the  people  in  the  South  a -e  not  as  con- 
vmced  as  some  war  critics  seem  to  think 
that  they  would  profit  from  Communist 
domination. 

I  am  reminded  of  tlie  time  prior  to 
World  War  n  when  Nazi  G  ermany  closed 
Its  borders,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
oppressed  Swiss  people  mijht  flee  in  too 
great  numbers  into  free  G  ermany. 

Parenthetically.  I  would  note  that  tlie 
border  was  closed  by  NDrth  Vietnam 
after  100  days  in  1954  in  order  to  stem 
the  flow  of  Vietnamese  from  North  to 
South.  This  action  wai  taken  even 
though  the  North  Vietnam  ese  had  signed 
the  Geneva  agreement  which  called  for 
the  border  to  remain  open  for  300  days. 
For  some  reason,  suiy  all<ged  breach  of 
the  Geneva  agreement  ly  the  United 
States  or  its  allies  is  considered  to  be 
immoral  and  imconsciona  }le. 

But,  for  some  re«ison,  Ihose  who  op- 
pose our  efforts  in  South  /ietnam  today 
seem  to  think  that  the  breach  of  the 
Geneva  accords  b»-  the  No^  Vietnamese 
is  a  matter  to  be  overlooked. 

Those  who  accuse  the  Ulhited  States  of 
violating  the  Geneva  Agreement — an 
agreement  which  it  never  (signed — might 
well  ask  just  what  we  wculd  gain  from 
following  an  agreement  continually 
broken  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  lold  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  c  ut  as  a  perfect 
model  of  democracy  in  act  on.  Aside  from 
the  strangeness  of  democ  -acy  to  South- 
east Asia,  one  must  remember  that  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  is  a  government  at 
war.  Even  in  this  coimty,  restrictions 
have  been  placed  upon  cxizens  in  time 
of  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  nott.  as  an  aside, 
that  we  cannot  apply  this  same  stand- 
ards of  democratic  goveminent.  the  same 
standards  of  democratic  ^elf -determina- 
tion to  less  developed  countries  of  the 
world  who  have  no  expolence  in  self- 
government.  J 

I  might  point  out  thall  even  this  na- 
tion at  war.  South  Vietnam,  has  had  an 
election  during  the  cour^  of  the  time 
it  was  plimged  into  waJ,  a  war  being 
fought  on  its  own  soil.        | 

I  also  recall  that  highly!  civilized  coun- 
try, the  United  Kingdoi|i,  from  which 
we  derived  our  legal  and  political  in- 
stitutions, the  home  of  Ithe  mother  of 
parliaments,  suspended  aV  national  elec- 
tions during  World  War 

What  is  important,  however,  is  that 
the  Thieu-Ky  government  is  the  pre- 
ferred govermnent,  however  imperfectly 
chosen,  of  the  people  of  $outh  Vietnam. 
If  they  are  oppressed  by  it,  they  can  and 
will  change  it.  We  should  not  force  them 
to  accept  a  provisional  government  in 
its  place.  A  provisional  government, 
which,  if  history  is  any  guide,  would  soon 
be  captured  by  communism. 

Assuming  that  such  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  composed  qf  some  kind  of 
troika  of  pro- Western,  nro-Communist, 
and  neutral  forces,  it  mifht  profit  from 
the  Laotian  experience.  There,  we  now 


have  the  spectacle  of  a  neutral  Laotian 
government  fighting  the  Communists 
who  are  still  nominally  parts  of  that 
government. 

The  popularity  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  can,  indeed,  be  debated, 
Mr.  President.  But  what  cannot  be  argued 
is  the  unpopularity  of  the  Commimist 
government.  At  this  moment,  in  the  real 
world  of  Southeast  Asia,  it  Is  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government  that  offers  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  an  opportunity  to 
evolve  an  independent  government  of 
their  own. 

Insofar  as  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  concerned,  the  choice  of  govern- 
ments available  to  them  is  limited  to  a 
Communist  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  the  Thieu-Ky  government.  Let 
us  not  be  confused  by  the  existence  of 
opposition  to  the  Thieu-Ky  govermnent. 
It  is  not  a  vote  for  a  provisional  govern- 
ment; rather  It  is  an  indication  of  polit- 
ical give  and  take — the  same  kind  of 
give  and  take,  I  might  add,  that  we  have 
in  this  country. 

Perhaps  a  good  hard  look  at  our  own 
actions  in  time  of  war  will  make  it  easier 
for  us  to  understand  why  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  carmot  always  op- 
erate in  the  free  and  open  environment 
which  we  might  like. 

In  the  United  States  during  the  War 
between  the  States,  the  Union  impris- 
oned, without  habeus  corpus,  between 
18.000  and  35,000  citizens.  Most  of  these 
were  imprisoned  because  of  opposition 
to  war.  In  addition,  some  300  to  400 
Americans  were  shot  in  the  famous  New 
York  draft  riots  of  1863. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Saxbe),  there  were 
many  people  in  the  North  who  did  not 
want  to  go  to  war  against  the  South  and 
they  demonstrated  and  responded  to  vio- 
lence. 

I  do  not  recall  anyone  who  will  argue 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  ruthless 
tyrant,  bent  on  maintaining  power 
through  armed  might.  That  simply  is  not 
accurate.  He  wsis  a  troubled  man,  lead- 
ing a  belesiguered  nation  through  a  ter- 
rible war.  In  order  to  preserve  the  Union 
which  he  so  dearly  loved,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln invoked  methods  which,  when  ob- 
served outside  of  the  context  of  a  nation 
at  war,  seem  repressive  and  authori- 
tarian. 

Some  90  years  later,  when  this  Nation 
was  again  at  war,  another  President  im- 
prisoned thousands  of  American  citizens 
on  the  west  coast  because  they  happened 
to  be  of  Japanese  ancestry — an  ethnic 
minority.  His  decision  to  do  so  was  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court,  composed  of 
men  who  today,  write  books  urging  our 
young  people  to  take  extreme  actions  to 
end  real  and  imagined  oppressions  of  the 
•"establishment." 

I  might  note  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
who  urges  this  sort  of  thing,  was  a  party 
to  the  decision  in  Korimatsu  versus  the 
United  States,  which  stamped  the  im- 
primatur of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Incarceration  of 
thousands  of  loyal  Japanese-American 
citizens  Into  concentration  camps  in 
Arizona. 

I  do  not  believe  that  President  Roose- 
velt was  dedicated  to  armed  suppression 
of  dissent  or  possible  dissent.  It  Is  more 


accurate  to  observe  that  he  made  an  er- 
ror of  judgment — an  error  concurred  in 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  South  Vietnamese  Gtovern- 
ment  is  a  government  at  war.  I^t  us 
also  remember  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  invoked  some  reasonably 
harsh  and  restrictive  measures  when  it 
was  defending  its  very  existence.  Per- 
haps we  can  be  more  understanding  and 
less  hostile  if  we  do  pause  for  thought. 

While  we  are  reflecting  upon  Amer- 
ican history,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  present  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia  is  not  the  flrst  war  which  has 
been  opposed  by  an  element  within  our 
country — despite  its  label  as  "the  most 
unpopular  war  in  American  history." 

I  have  already  discussed  some  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  War  B3tween  the 
States.  Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  President, 
the  headlines  some  of  our  newspapers 
could  have  applied  to  those  events?  Per- 
haps, "Thousands  of  Dissenters  Placed 
in  Concentration  Camps"  or  "Troops 
Shoot  Hundreds  in  Streets  of  New  York." 
The  commentary  would  have  been  inter- 
esting too.  One  can  almost  hear  the  dul- 
cet tones  of  some  of  our  modem-day  an- 
nouncers intoning  how  "President  Lin- 
coln today,  in  the  face  of  mounting  war 
criticism,  imprisoned  more  dissenters 
without  allowing  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus" or  some  similar  remarks. 

If  President  Lincoln  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  those  who  opposed  the  war 
and  responded  to  those  who  urged  a  set- 
tlement of  the  war  on  terms  favorable  to 
the  South,  we  would  not  be  one  coimtry 
today.  Now  there  are  those  in  my  part  of 
the  coxmtry  who  think  that  this  would 
have  been  for  the  better,  Mr.  President, 
but  that  is  beside  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  all  war  is  unpopular 
and  in  virtually  all  wars  there  is  inter- 
nal pressure  for  "peace  at  any  price." 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  all  or  a 
majority  of  the  people  oppose  the  war. 
It  does  not  mean  that  a  President  who 
perseveres  in  bringing  the  war  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion  is  acting  against  the 
wUl  of  the  people. 

However,  many  of  Mr.  Nixon's  critics 
and  many  of  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  argue  that  the  war  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Cambodian  mission  in  par- 
ticular is  so  unpopular  that  the  Senate 
must  take  ur>on  itself  the  burden  of  de- 
fying the  President  so  that  the  American 
people  can  have  a  "voice  in  their  Gov- 
errmient." 

There  is  evidence,  however,  to  Indicate 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  of  all 
ages  do  not  feel  frustrated  or  cut  off  from 
effective  means  of  expressing  opinion. 
Furthermore,  a  recent  Gallup  poll  re- 
ported in  Newsweek — which  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  publication  that  has  a 
partisan  bias  towards  President  Nixon — 
indicated  that  of  those  who  have  an 
opinion  on  the  Cambodian  mission,  a 
significant  majority  support  the  decision 
to  send  troops  into  Cambodia.  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  to  note  that  of 
Americans  in  the  21-to-34  age  bracket, 
49  percent  supported  the  President's  de- 
cision. 

I  do  not  argue  that  this  is  conclusive. 
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hard  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the 
President's  decision.  No  poll  can  give  us 
that  kind  of  evidence. 

But  it  does  indicate  that  those  who 
claim  an  overwhelming  support  of  the 
American  people  for  the  present  amend- 
ment have  overstated  their  case,  or  sim- 
ply misunderstood  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  might  note  further  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  is  considered 
to  be  closer  to  the  people  than  is  the 
Senate — is  made  up  of  proportionate 
representation  from  each  State  accord- 
ing to  population. 

The  Senate  represents  each  State  as  a 
corjjorate  entity,  regardless  of  popula- 
tion. 

My  distingiiished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  has  as 
much  of  a  vote  as  I  do.  His  vote  is  equal 
to  mine.  Yet  the  population  of  his  State 
is  smaller  than  that  of  Texas.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  it  is  a  high  quality  popula- 
tion. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  represents  a  State 
that  has  a  smaller  population  than  mine. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  represents  a 
State  that  has  a  smaller  population  than 
Texas. 

Yet  the  vote  of  each  of  these  Sen- 
ators is  equal  to  mine.  Their  influence 
may  be  much  greater  than  mine. 

Let  us  understand  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  body  which  is  far 
more  reflective  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple than  is  the  Senate. 

The  other  day  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives rejected  every  attempt  to  tie 
the  President's  hands — and  rejected  it 
by  a  signiflcant  majority — in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  comment  specifi- 
cally on  the  pending  amendment,  the 
proposal  to  restrict  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  conduct  of  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  remain  in  Cambodia  past 
Jime  30  and  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
go  in  there  again.  I  certainly  hope  that 
he  does  not  have  to  conduct  further  oper- 
ations there;  he  hoi>es  that  he  does  not. 
Surely  no  Member  of  this  body  hopes 
that  we  will  be  required  to  engage  in 
further  operations  in  Cambodia.  This 
amendment,  however.  Is  a  superstitious 
reaction.  It  is  an  attempt  to  influence 
events  beyond  our  control  and  beyond 
our  reckoning  by  simply  legislating  that 
they  shall  not  happen.  Rather  than  in- 
suring any  such  thing,  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  makes  us  vulnerable  to 
the  unforeseen. 

I  believe  that  I  could  find  broad  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  assertion  that 
it  does  little  good  to  lay  down  rules  when 
only  one  side  is  bound  by  them. 

If  legislation  could  protect  the  lives  of 
American  troops  and  hsusten  the  day 
when  we  can  safely  and  responsibly  with- 
draw from  Vietnam,  I  would  be  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  such  legisla- 
tion. But  much  of  what  can  be  done  is 
shaped  by  events  which  we  cannot  legis- 
late against.  These  contingencies  the 
President  must  be  charged  with  meeting. 
Clinton  Rossiter  observed  in  his  study, 
"The  American  Presidency" : 


Constitution,  laws,  custom,  the  practice  ol 
other  nations,  and  the  logic  of  history  have 
combined  to  place  the  President  in  a  domi- 
nant position  (In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs) . 
Secrecy,  dispatch,  unity,  continuity,  and  ac- 
cess to  information — the  ingredlente  of  suc- 
cessful diplomacy — are  properties  of  his  office, 
and  Congress,  I  need  hardly  add,  possesses 
none  of  them. 

It  Is  a  body  with  Immense  power  of  Its 
own  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  •  •  • 
but  the  power  is  essentially  negative  in 
character  and  application. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  want  to  exer- 
cise these  "essentially  negative"  powers 
when  at  stake  are  the  Uves  of  American 
men.  I  should  think  that  we  would  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  insure  the 
President's  ability  to  act  swiftly  and  af- 
firmatively to  defend  those  lives  from  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy  in  privileged  sanctu- 
aries. 

Many  critics  of  the  President's  action 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  who  the  enemy 
Is  and  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  is 
actively  bent  on  pursuing  hostilities 
against  us  and  our  aUies. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point,  or  would  he 
prefer  to  wait? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
allow  me  to  complete  my  thought,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  him  for  any 
question. 

Saying  that  the  President  will  no 
longer  be  free  to  take  certain  actions  in 
defense  of  our  troops  and  our  position 
will  only  encourage  the  enemy  to  re- 
establish, less  cautiously  than  they  might 
otherwise,  the  sanctuaries  from  which 
they  might  strike  without  fear  of  retalia- 
tion. This,  in  my  opinion,  invites  further 
loss  of  American  life  and  seriously  en- 
dangers our  Vietnamization  and  with- 
drawal program. 

We  in  Congress  are  not  in  a  position 
to  direct  combat  in  the  field.  We  carmot 
take  decisions  swiftly.  We  are  rarely  of 
one  mind.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  our 
debates  are  often  lively  and  intelligent 
and  bear  directly  on  the  shaping  of  long- 
range  policy  for  the  direction  of  our 
country.  But  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
the  Goverrmient  and  the  direction  of  our 
Armed  Forces  fall  to  the  President  as 
Chief  Executive  and  Corrmiander  in 
Chief.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-five  cooks 
could  spoil  the  finest  broth.  War  is  a 
bitter  broth  and  demands  the  talents  of 
a  single  cook,  well  supplied  for  the  task 
at  hand. 

Let  me  read  you  an  excerpt  from  an 
article  in  the  recent  issue  of  National 
Review  which,  I  believe,  describes  the 
present  situation  well: 

In  reality,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  Cambo- 
dian operation  that  Is  out  of  line,  objectively 
considered,  with  Mr.  Nixon's  avowed  Viet- 
namlzatlon-wlthdrawal  policy. 

In  every  military  withdrawal,  conditional 
or  unconditional,  there  are  tactical  reversals, 
flank  movements,  shifts  back  and  forth.  The 
North  Vietnamese  bases  in  Cambodia  were 
well  known,  and  In  the  last  analysis  were 
Incompatible  with  successful  Vietnamiza- 
tion and  American  withdrawal.  While  Siha- 
nouk was  In  power.  The  Cambodian  situation 
held  more  or  less  in  equilibrium;  a  solution 
for  these  enclaves  could  be  postponed.  But 
with  Sihanouk's  departure,  the  equilibrium 
was  destroyed.  There  was  an  acute  risk  that 
Cambodia  might  be  entirely  taken  over  by 


the  North  Vietnamese  before  the  new  gov- 
ernment could  consolidate  Itself.  American 
lives,  as  well  as  the  chance  for  Vietnamiza- 
tion depended  on  a  fast  move  to  reduce  at 
least  the  degree  of  the  threat  from  these 
enemy-occupied  areas.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander-in-Chief,  ordered  the 
move,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do. 

What  is  most  fantastic  about  the  re- 
sponse to  this  rather  minor  and  routine 
military  maneuver  In  furtherance  of  a 
known  and  established  policy  Is  Its  dispro- 
portion. Prom  the  hysteria  In  the  Senate,  In 
the  media  and  the  campuses,  one  would  have 
imagined  that  the  President  had  ordered,  at 
the  very  least,  the  H-bomblng  of  half  of 
Asia,  the  conscription  of  all  persons  from 
eighteen  to  sixty,  and  the  defoliation  of  the 
redwoods.  It  must  be  granted  that  several  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  final  sentences  in  his  TV  address 
were  also  over-Inflated.  The  truth  is  that 
this  Cambodia  operation  Is  In  Itself  a  sec- 
ondary Incident. 

If  It  comes  off.  It  won't  guarantee  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Nixon's  larger  strategy,  but  It  will 
enhance  the  possibility  of  success.  If  the  hys- 
terics wreck  the  Cambodia  maneuver,  how- 
ever, as  they  seem  bent  on  doing,  the  larger 
strategy  may  also  go  down  In  that  wreck. 
One  doesn't  expect  Abble  Hoffman  to  be 
concerned  with  that  poeslbUlty.  One  might 
think  a  Senator  would  be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  in  this 
body  consciously  seeks  to  undermine  the 
President's  efforts  to  extricate  our  com- 
bat troops  from  Southeast  Asia.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  that  might  be  the  long  term 
effect  of  the  present  amendment.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  amendment  would  offer 
protection  to  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia and  ultimately  scuttle  the  Viet- 
namization program  at  the  cost  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  prolonged  involvement  of 
American  troops  in  active  combat  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  constitutional  questions  which 
have  been  raised  frequently  during  the 
coiuse  of  this  debate  are  interesting  and 
serious.  The  balance  between  and  among 
the  three  branches  of  Government  does 
not  give  us  cause  for  unlimited  self -con- 
gratulation. 

It  is  a  situation  which  I  believe  we 
should  examine  imheatedly  and  at  length 
with  reference  to  more  and  broader  prob- 
lems than  the  present  situation  raises. 
We  should  examine,  for  example,  how 
much  of  our  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity we  have  abandoned  to  the  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  such  as  the 
NLRB,  and  how  much  legislative  and 
judicial  authority  such  agencies  have 
subsequently  usurped. 

The  power  of  the  executive  branch  is 
awesome  and  it  is  incontrovertible  that 
this  power  has  grown  far  beyond  the 
limits  envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  But  all  too  often  when  the 
shift  of  constitutional  balance  is  brought 
under  attack,  it  is  more  a  result  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  a  particular  policy  than 
of  genuine  concern  with  the  broader 
philosophical  questions  involved. 

Where  do  we  stand?  What  are  pres- 
ently the  relative  powers  of  the  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  branches  and 
the  independent  ttgencies?  How  did  we 
arrive  at  this  balance?  And  if  not  this, 
what  should  the  balance  properly  be? 
I  would  welcome  a  full  discussion  of  these 
questions.  Such  a  discussion  is,  in  my 
opinion,  overdue.  But  let  us  not  approach 
the  problem  piecemeal.  The  forces  of 
history   have  brought  us  to  this   mo- 
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ment — ^not  alone  In  the  fl(Jd  of  foreign 
affairs  but  in  the  entire  cdnduct  of  our 
form  of  government.  We  cannot  undo 
history,  but  hopefully,  ve  can  learn 
from  it. 

We  must  apply  ourselve;  to  discover- 
ing what  its  lessons  are  for  they  range 
far  beyond  the  exigencies  of  an  im- 
mediate situation  or  poli;y.  They  en- 
compass the  total  business  of  our  na- 
tional life,  the  direction  fiom  which  we 
came  and  the  manner  in  \,-hich  we  may 
best  proceed  to  the  ultimite  benefit  of 
all  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  U<  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  -with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  Senator's  speech.  It  is  a  well  rea- 
soned speech  and  it  is  sctiolarly.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator. 

I  think  a  mistake  the  opi  tonents  of  the 
amendment  are  making  is  t  heir  interpre- 
tation of  the  amendment.  ]  say  this  with 
respect  for  the  views  of  tqe  Senator. 

However,  it  is  continuall: '  said,  and  in- 
correctly, that  our  amendment  limits  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  protect 
American  forces.  That  is  d  p>ower  which 
the  President  has  as  Commander  in 
Chief  and  Congress  cannot  give  him  that 
power,  enlarge  it  or  take  it  away,  any 
more  than  the  President  can  take  away 
from  Congress  our  constiti)  tional  powers. 
That  Is  the  first  answer  I  make  to  the 
Senator's  speech. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  tlie  Seni  itor  will  yield, 
I  would  like  to  respond  at  that  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  yie  d,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  a  second  response  to  his 
argiiment. 

What  we  are  insisting  tn  as  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  is  that,  as  there  is  no 
promise,  no  covenant,  and  no  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  def(  nd  Cambodia, 
that  before  we  become  inv  jlved  in  a  war 
or  the  possibility  of  a  war  in  Cambodia, 
the  constitutional  power  <>f  Congress  in 
this  field  should  be  recogtuzed,  and  the 
consent  of  Congress  should  be  given  or 
refused.  I 

I  want  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
questions,  the  power  of  thp  President  to 
protect  our  forces,  and  thfe  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  refuse  or  consent  to  war 
in  Cambodia. 

I  believe  the  Senator,  ai  a  scholar,  as 
a  college  professor,  and  eminent  Senator 
will  perceive  that  there  i$  a  distinction 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  TOWER.  First,  I  wi^  to  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from]  Kentucky  for 
calling  me  a  scholar. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  $enator  is  a 
scholar. 

Mr.  TOWER.  None  of  niy  former  pro- 
fessors during  my  imdfrgraduate  or 
graduate  years  would  hive  concurred. 
The  Senator  is  very  kind.^ 

I  hope  that  frc«n  the  t>ackground  of 
my  experience  I  can  draw  some  under- 
standing of  this.  May  I  say  that,  although 
I  might  personally  be  reassured  by  what 
the  Senator  said,  insofar  as  the  legisla- 
tive history  is  concerned^  I  think  that, 
where  the  language  aprtears  to  be  so 
specific,  aa  It  is  here,  th«t  any  judicial 
interpretation  might  holdi  that  the  legis- 
lative history  is  Inconsohant  with  the 


letter  of  the  law  as  we  enact  it  and,  there- 
fore, would  hew  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  states: 
No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  act  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of: 

(1)  retaining  United  States  groxind  forces 
In  Cambodia. 

(2)  paying  the  compensation  or  allowances 
of.  or  otherwise  supporting,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly any  person  In  Cambodia. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  what? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  amendment  then 
reads: 

Who  (a)  furnishes  military  Instruction  to 
Cambodian  forces:  or  (b)  engages  In  any 
combat  activity  In  support  of  Cambodia 
forces. 

I  shall  skip  that  provision  and  move 
to  the  next: 

SupfKsrtlng  any  combat  activity  In  the  air 
above  Cambodia  by  United  States  air  force 
except  for  the  Interdiction  of  enemy  supplies 
or  personnel  using  Cambodian  territory  for 
attack  against  or  access  Into  South  Vietnam. 

Now,  'retaining  United  States  ground 
forces  in  Cambodia"  would  occur  to  me 
to  restrict  the  President  from  using 
ground  forces  in  Cambodia,  even  though 
he  called  it  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  soldiers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  a  clash  of  pow- 
ers. We  have  authority  to  say.  Insofar  as 
we  have  no  commitment  to  defend  Cam- 
bodia, the  war  cannot  be  extended  into 
Cambodia,  without  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  President  already 
said  he  had  no  intention  to  extend  the 
war  into  Cambodia  beyond  the  business 
of  cleaning  out  the  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Subsection  1  confirms 
what  the  President  has  said:  that  he  in- 
tends to  remove  our  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia by  June  30. 

I  am  correct  in  that,  am  I  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPE31.  So  we  are  following  his 
expressed  objections  in  subsection  (1). 

In  subsections  2  and  3  as  the  Senator 
will  note,  the  final  words  are  "in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand  that,  and 
we  can  deal  with  that  separately. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Those  words  specifi- 
cally apply  to  a  way  for  Cambodia,  in 
which  we  could  become  involved  by  our 
presence,  a  new  war — against  our  consti- 
tutional power. 

Subsection  (4)  probably  is  more  fav- 
orable to  the  Senator's  position  than  has 
been  indicated. 

Subsection  f3)  uses  the  words  "in 
support  of  Cambodian  forces."  If  there 
should  be  movements  of  men  and  sup- 
plies down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  Into 
South  Vietnam  our  air  power  could  be 
used  to  interdict  men  and  supplies,  in 
protection  of  American  forces.  So  it  is  not 
correct  that  we  are  attempting  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  pro- 
tect the  troops.  The  amendment  intends 
that  we  shall  not  become  engaged  in  a 
new  war  on  the  ground  of  "protection 
of  the  forces."  I  think  the  question  the 
Senator  from  Texas  really  Is  asking  Is 
a  different  one,  if  he  will  permit  me  to 
explore  his  reasoning.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  argues  that  in  the  protection  of 


our  troops  the  President  could  open  a 
general  war  in  Cambodia  to  protect  our 
troops.  We  have  the  right  in  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  whether  a  new  or 
extended  war  would  give  greater  pro- 
tection. I  think  what  the  Senator  may 
be  asking,  is  if  the  troops  are  withdrawn 
from  Cambodia,  and  in  the  event  there 
is  a  border  clash  placing  our  forces  in 
imminent  danger,  whether  the  President 
would  have  constitutional  power  to  take 
action  along  the  border  to  protect  our 
troops? 

Is  that  one  concern? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  a  great  concern. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  it  were  limited  and 
did  not  involve  movement  of  large  forces 
of  troops  into  Cambodia.  I  would  assume 
the  President  could  take  limited  action 
along  the  border  to  protect  our  troops. 
He  would  assert  his  constitutional  power. 
But  we  can  lay  down  a  general  policy 
that  the  President  cannot — and  I  say  this 
with  all  respect,  for  I  am  talking  about 
the  office  of  the  President,  and  President 
Nixon  has  said  he  does  not  so  intend — 
engage  in  a  major  operation  or  war  in 
Cambodia  without  the  approval  of  the 
Congress.  I  think  we  have  that  authority 
as  a  matter  of  law.  I  think  it  is  a  correct 
policy,  also,  if  we  are  to  move  out  of 
Vietnam,  as  is  the  President's  announced 
policy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  pose  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Suppose 
the  President  determined  that  a  num- 
ber of  Americans  were  being  held  captive 
across  the  border  in  Cambodia.  Would 
this  amendment  restrict  him  or  tie  his 
hands  as  he  sought  to  liberate  those 
prisoners? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  would,  by  lan- 
guage, I  will  be  honest,  but  the  decision 
of  authority,  would  be  the  President's. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  prevent  libera- 
tion of  American  captives  over  there. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
oui^  men  are  held  captive  in  North 
Vietnam.  We  have  had  no  success  in  free- 
ing them.  North  Vietnam  has  refused  to 
obey  the  Geneva  Conventions  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
But  do  we  continue  to  rely,  if  we  can, 
upon  international  rules  as  a  settlement 
to  try  to  secure  the  release  of  those  pris- 
oners, or  is  the  Senator  asking  whether 
we  should  engage  in  a  larger  war  in  an 
attempt  to  free  them? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  possible  that  we 
could  be  heavily  attacked  across  the  de- 
militarized zone  and  the  President  might 
consider  it  necessary,  in  order  to  protect 
American  troopxs,  to  make  incursions  into 
North  Vietnamese  territorj-.  I  am  not 
suggesting  he  should.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing what  he  should  do  under  those  cir- 
cimistances.  But  I  would  not  want  to  tell 
North  Vietnam  in  advance  that  this  is 
something  we  will  not  do.  I  would  not 
like  to  tell  North  Vietnam  that  they  can 
reconstitute  their  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia and  our  hands  will  be  tied  from 
destroying  those  sanctuaries  or  again 
mounting  any  offenses  against  them.  I 
think  this  whole  thing  is  going  to  be 
broadly  construed  as  tying  the  hands  of 
the  President.  I  think  this  whole  thing 
is  going  to  be  broadly  construed  as  our 
having  no  confidence  in  the  President.  I 
think  this  whole  unit  is  going  to  be  con- 
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strued  as  a  manifestation  of  majority 
sentiment  in  the  Senate,  should  it  pass, 
that  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent's word. 

I  will  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  what  he  is  suggesting  is 
what  the  President  has  said  he  intends 
to  do,  insofar  as  limiting  himself  is  con- 
cerned; that  he  Intends  to  do  it  by  the 
end  of  June;  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
make  further  incursions  into  Cambodia. 
But  the  fact  is  that  when  we  say,  "All 
right,  you  must  not  do  what  you  said  you 
would  not  do,  but  you  are  a  little  tricky 
and  we  do  not  believe  what  you  said. 
Therefore,  we  are  going  to  show  our  lack 
of  confidence  and  we  are  going  to  tele- 
graph our  lack  of  confidence  to  friend 
and  foe  alike  all  over  the  world."  I  think 
that  is  perhaps  the  worst  fallout  in  this 
whole  business. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Before  we  get  into  the 
Senator's  new  argument,  I  want  to  re- 
peat what  I  said  awhile  ago.  This  has  to 
be  made  clear  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  talking  about  one  thing  and  I 
am  talking  about  another.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  talking  about  this  amend- 
ment as  one  which  prevents  the  Presi- 
dent from  protecting  our  troops.  I  say 
that  it  does  not  prevent  the  President 
from  protecting  our  forces,  except  to 
this  extent,  which  is  in  our  constitutional 
right.  The  United  States  carmot  be  en- 
gaged in  a  war  in  Cambodia,  where  we 
have  no  obligation,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress. 

If  there  should  come  a  time  when  we 
were  threatened  by  Cambodia  or  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia — and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve we  will  be  so  threatened — then  if 
the  President  came  before  the  Congress 
and  indicated  this  great  danger,  the  Con- 
gress could  pass  a  resolution  if  it  thought 
proper  and  necessary  to  engage  the 
United  States  and  its  forces. 

The  President  has  placed  a  time  limit 
on  the  military  operation.  He  has  lim- 
ited to  some  degree  his  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. He  has  said  that  the  reason  for  the 
operation  is  to  provide  time — 9  or  10 
months'  additional  time — for  the  Viet- 
namization  program  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

We  have  a  precedent.  Last  December 
Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  and  I  believe 
some  Members  now  making  this  argu- 
ment against  limiting  the  President  au- 
thority voted  for,  which  limited  the  au- 
thority of  the  President,  and  the  Presi- 
dent accepted  the  limitation. 

We  are  making  a  distinction  between 
the  power  of  the  President  to  protect  our 
force  when  they  are  in  imminent  danger, 
a  large  military  movement  into  another 
country,  to  which  we  have  no  obligation, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  note  that  the 
President  has  said  ttiat  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  conducting  joint  military 
operations  with  the  Cambodians,  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  allying  the  United 
States  with  Cambodia  and  going  into 
Cambodia  in  support  of  Cambodian 
military  operations. 

There  Is,  as  there  ordinarily  would  be 


in  a  case  of  this  kind,  an  ancillary  bene- 
fit to  the  Government  of  Cambodia,  be- 
cause they  are  fighting  the  North  Viet- 
namese, trying  to  get  them  out  of  their 
country.  So  anything  we  do  to  the  Cam- 
bodians and  their  country  is  of  ancillary 
benefit  to  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  an  ancillary  bene- 
fit to  them,  but  I  do  not  want  that  ancil- 
lary benefit  to  engage  the  United  States 
in  a  war  for  them.  We  just  want  to  pro- 
tect our  own  forces. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  cannot  separate  it. 
If  we  are  going  to  go  in  to  protect  Amer- 
ican troops,  if  we  are  killing  North  Viet- 
namese who  might  be  killing  our  troops, 
if  we  are  going  to  destroy  North  Viet- 
namese forces  that  may  be  killing  our 
troops,  if  we  are  going  to  confiscate  rice 
supplies  to  feed  those  who  might  be  kill- 
ing American  troops,  there  is  necessarily 
an  ancillary  benefit  that  falls  to  the 
Cambodians,  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  trying  to  invade  Cambodia 
and  trying  to  take  over  that  country. 
So  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are 
fighting  the  same  people  there,  not  in 
conjunction  with,  not  in  alliance  with, 
not  together  with  the  Cambodians,  but 
we  cannot  deny  that  that  benefit  exists. 

This  language  could  be  construed  to 
mean  that  simply  because  the  Cam- 
bodians might  get  some  benefit,  we  can- 
not do  anything  to  protect  our  own 
troops. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  say,  in  extension 
of  the  argimient  I  made  before,  that  my 
remarks  have  not  been  directed  solely  to 
the  present  operation.  Our  amendment 
does  not  sanction  it  or  condemn  it.  In 
fact,  it  does  not  have  any  effect  upon  it 
except  fixing  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent said  the  operation  ceases  to  become 
effective  and  laying  down  rules  for  the 
future. 

I  want  to  move  now  to  the  argimient 
the  Senator  has  just  made,  which  has 
been  made  by  others.  It  is :  "You  are  con- 
demning the  President,  you  are  showing 
you  distrust  our  President,  you  are  pub- 
lishing around  the  world  that  you  do 
not  believe  the  President,  you  are  giving 
comfort  to  the  enemy." 

I  understand  such  argmnents  can  be 
made,  and  perhaps  they  are  believed; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  are  legitimate 
arguments,  because  we  are  not  trench- 
ing upon  the  President's  powers.  We  are 
attempting  to  assert  the  congressional 
powers.  We  do  not  condemn  and  say  we 
distrtist  the  President.  I  believe  the 
President.  But  if  those  who  disagree  with 
this  amendment  want  to  use  such  an 
argument,  and  state  that  he  is  con- 
demned, and  spread  it  around  the  world, 
of  course  they  can  do  so. 

If  that  type  of  argument  is  used — and 
Senators  can  use  it — but  if  that  kind  of 
argtunent  is  to  be  used  every  time  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  believe  in  honesty, 
that  they  have  a  duty  of  their  own  as 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
perform,  then,  of  course,  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do— end  there  is  nothing  the 
Congress  could  ever  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  condemn  the  President,  or 
to  mount  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
President. 

Mr.    COOPER.    I   support   his   Viet- 


namization  program.  That  is  one  reason 
I  am  against  the  continuation  of  this  op- 
eration. I  want  to  see  his  program  work, 
and  get  our  men  out  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TOWEIR.  But  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  he  or  I  think  the 
argument  that  this  is  a  condemnation  of 
the  President  is  an  illegitimate  argiunent. 
I  am  just  saying  that  is  the  way  this 
argument  is  going  to  be  interpreted,  be- 
cause there  is  not  very  much  precedent 
for  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  assert  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  why  can  we 
not  do  it  in  a  dispassionate  climate,  one 
in  which  we  are  not  faced  with  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  crisis?  Why  can  we  not, 
when  the  dust  settles,  sit  down  and  con- 
sider the  whole  business  of  the  tripar- 
tite separation  of  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States?  This  is  a 
imique  form  of  government.  Very  few 
nations  in  the  world  have  it.  No  other 
major  nation  in  the  world  has  it.  There 
are  three  separate,  relatively  independ- 
ent branches  of  Government,  each  with 
its  common  source  of  authority,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Why  can 
we  not — in  a  dispassionate  climate,  not 
at  a  time  when  the  President  has  to  deal 
with  a  crisis  with  speed  and  dispatch — sit 
down  and  talk  about  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  President,  of  Con- 
gress and,  indeed,  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

How  many  times  has  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  been  usurped  by  this 
agency,  that  agency,  this  department, 
that  department,  or  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  we  have  done 
nothing? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
power  over  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
is  essentially  a  negative  power.  We  have 
the  right  to  ratify  treaties.  We  have  the 
right  to  confirm  appointments.  We  have 
the  right  to  raise  the  stop  sign.  But  sel- 
dom in  our  history  have  we  gone  over 
to  the  positive  business  of  saying,  "You 
may  not  do  something  in  the  future  that 
we  think  you  might  do." 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment 
have  contended  that  this  is  in  pursuance 
to  what  the  President  has  said  he  will 
do;  this  is  pursuant  to  presidential  pol- 
icy. Why  not  nail  it  down  to  this  specific 
respect?  If  it  is  pursuant  to  presidential 
policy,  then  I  submit  that  it  is  redundant 
for  us  to  seal  it  into  law  here,  in  a  really 
impreoedented  action,  at  a  time  when  we 
nm  the  risk  of  convincing  the  world  that 
we  all  disagree  with  our  President,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  allow  him  to  imple- 
ment his  policy  and,  from  this  point 
forward,  "Ye  shall  know,  be  ye  friend  or 
foe,  what  the  United  States  of  America 
is  going  to  do.  We  tie  our  hands." 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  does  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  tell  us  what  Its 
limitations  are?  Does  Hanoi  tell  us  what 
its  limitations  are?  Does  Peking  tell  us 
what  its  limitations  are?  No.  What  we  are 
doing  is  ourselves  creating  a  strategic  or 
tactical  disadvantage  for  the  United 
States  in  the  face  of  aggressor  powers  in 
this  world  that  are  not  concerned  with 
all  the  niceties  of  being  responsive  to 
popular  will,  without  concern  for  world 
opinion,  without  concern  for  Judeo- 
Christian  concepts  of  law  and  right.  We 
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are  putting  ourselves  at  a  grave  disad- 
vantage with  a  cynical,  disciplined,  dedi- 
cated force  In  this  world  Ithat  seeks  to 
control :  and  I  think  it  is  a  foolish  thing 
for  us  to  do. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Ifresident,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ij  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  >  for  an  unrelated  mitter,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIf;ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXTENSION  OP  THE  DEi=^NSE  PRO- 
DUCTION ACT— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— ADDmbNAL  AND 
INDIVIDDAL  VIEWS  <8.  REPT.  NO. 
91-S90> 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  pi^sident,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  3i02)  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  A<Jt  of  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  prfeited,  together 
with  additional  views  of  aenators  Prox- 

MIRK,   MUSKIK,   MONDALE,   BrOOKK,   GOOD- 

iXL.  and  myself,  and  the  individual  views 
of  Senators  Cranston  and  Bennett. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  report  will  bi  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar 
and,  without  objection,  th^  report  will  be 
printed,   as   requested   b 
from  Alabama. 

Several  Senators  addre 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.    Pr 
return  later  to  the  Sena 
tucky.  but  I  agreed  to  yi 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


the   Senator 

d  the  Chair, 
lident,   I  shall 
ir  from  Ken- 
flrst  to  the 


THE  USE  OF  THE 
PRTVILEG 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pitsident,  earlier 
I  had  imdertaken  to  discliss  the  matter 
of  the  use  of  the  frank  w^th  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CuHtis),  and  the 
question  of  germaneness  was  raised. 
Since  the  hour  of  3:30  is  now  past,  I 
should  like  to  get  into  thii  matter  again. 

The  information  I  was  tiiscussing  con- 
cerned a  letter  that  was  received  in  our 
office,  which  came  in  an  envelope  bear- 
ing the  frank  of  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body.  J 

The  first  sentence  of  tne  letter  said: 

The  United  SUt«B  Invasion  or  Cambodia 
Is  in  violation  of  Its  commitments  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  thfc  Southeast  Asia 
CoUectlve  Defense  Treaty,  aid  accepted  goals 
of  International  law.  I 

This  communication  b^rs  the  letter- 
head of  the  Columbia  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  School  of  taw,  Columbia 
University.  I  bring  this  up  because  there 
is  no  place  in  this  materl  al  that  has  the 
signature  of  any  Senatoi. 

Wondering,  since  I  ajm  rather  new 
here,  just  how  the  frank  tan  be  used,  we 
checked  into  the  Senat^  Manual,  and 
found  that  section  495,  o^  page  341,  con- 
tains these  words: 

A  person  entlUed  to  use  a  frank  may  not 
lend  It  or  permit  lU  u«e  by  any  committee, 
organization,  or  aaeodatlon,  or  permit  Its  ixse 
by  any  person  Xor  the  ben«fit  or  use  of  any 


committee,  organization,  or  association.  This 
section  does  not  apply  to  any  committee 
composed  of  Members  of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nebraska  if,  in  his  efforts 
to  find  the  facts  regarding  the  other  mat- 
ter which  brought  up  earlier  today 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  engaging  in  colloquy, 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  he  would  consider 
going  into  this  matter  at  the  same  time 
he  investigates  the  other  questions  which 
have  been  raised. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  going  to  go 
into  the  matter  any  farther,  at  least  to 
the  point  of  any  investigation.  I  called 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  I  felt  it  was  a  very  serious 
situation.  This  additional  material  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  think,  relates 
to  something  that  does  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  lawful  and  proper  use 
of  the  frank. 

The  franking  privilege,  so  far  as  Con- 
gress is  concerned,  is  for  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  of  the 
Senate  to  communicate  with  others.  The 
law  and  the  regulations  specifically  pro- 
vide that  he  cannot  lend  his  frank  to 
somebody  else  and  cannot  delegate  to 
someone  else  the  right  to  use  his  frank. 
I  believe  that  I  have  received  exactly 
the  same  materisd  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  refers.  It  came  In  an  en- 
velope bearing  the  frank  of  one  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
It  bore  a  letterhead  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  There  was  no  message  from  any 
Member  of  Congress,  and  I  think  it  was 
a  clear  violation. 

It  was  my  hope,  in  speaking  earlier 
today,  that  this  matter  might  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  that 
several  things  would  happen— not  only 
that  the  right  to  frank  would  be  with- 
drawn by  the  Senators  involved,  but  also, 
I  think  that  Sam  Brown  and  David 
Hawk  should  come  forth  and  make  a 
full  disclosure  of  wh(5se  post  office  box  it 
is  to  which  they  are  asking  that  funds 
be  sent.  I  think  they  shovUd  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  how  much  In  fimds  they 
have  collected,  who  claims  ownership  of 
it,  and  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it. 
I  think  that  disclosure  shotild  be  made 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  as  well  as  to  the 
Senate.  They  have  trespassed  upon  the 
good  name  and  the  rights  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  I  think  they  should  make  a 
disclosure. 

If  all  of  that  happens,  then,  so  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  any  particular  action  ought 
to  be  taken.  I  do  not  know  that  it  should- 
But  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  contribution  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  of  very  great  concern,  because 
the  names  of  Senators  who  did  not  write 
any  letter,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  either  by  accident,  unintention,  or 
otherwise,  were  incorporated  In  one  of 
the  epistles  that  were  sent  out,  because 
It  was  the  letterhead  of  a  committee.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Oklsihoma 
has  a  just  right  to  be  concerned.  I  believe 


he  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  country 
and  to  the  Senate  in  so  doing. 

To  answer  more  specifically,  I  would 
say  that  if  the  matter  I  have  raised  is 
not  cleared  up  and  a  disclosure  made  by 
Sam  Brown  and  David  Hawk,  and  made 
available  to  the  Internal  Revenue,  and 
then  if  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  decides 
to  look  into  it.  it  should  look  into  all  the 
situations,  including  the  one  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  On  page  321   of  the 
Senate  Manual,  section  463,  we  find: 

Whoever  makes  use  of  any  official  enve- 
lope, label,  or  endorsement  authorized  by 
lav?,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  postage  or  regis- 
try fee  on  his  private  letter,  packet,  package, 
or  other  matter  in  the  mall,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $300. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  feels 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Brown  and  Hawk  should  possibly  be 
fined  merely  $300  for  the  one  misuse  of 
the  frank  or  whether  they  possibly 
should  be  fined  $300  for  each  and  every 
case  in  which  the  frank  was  used  to 
solicit  these  fimds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  after  all  the 
procedures  are  adhered  to  and  all  the 
presumptions  of  innocence  applied,  very 
definitely  it  is  intent  of  the  law  that  the 
court  should  have  the  right  to  treat  every 
mailing  as  a  separate  offense.  Otherwise, 
a  law  such  as  that  could  be  violated  in 
a  wholesale  manner  and  the  punishment 
would  be  quite  trivial.  Just  what  a  court 
would  do,  of  course,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  wrongdoing  occurred  and 
the  intent  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  know  how  many  people  re- 
ceived this  frank  mail  from  Brown  and 
Hawk,  or  the  approximate  nimiber  of 
names  on  the  mailing  list  that  was  used? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  the  complaints 
made  to  me  came  from  Members  of  the 
Senate  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
letterhead,  because  it  happened  to  be 
committee  stationery  that  was  involved 
in  the  mailing  that  Included  the  com- 
mtmication  bearing  the  names  of  Sam 
Brown  and  Dave  Hawk. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  out  of 
town  Friday.  When  I  returned,  I  found 
that  several  Senators  were  concerned  and 
were  asking  about  it.  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  make  any  survey  as  to  how 
much  of  this  was  sent  out.  I  have  re- 
ceived no  such  report  from  my  own  State. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  Senate  needs  to  know  how 
widely  the  frank  was  used.  If  it  should 
develop  that  a  substantial  number  of 
pieces  of  mail  were  widely  disseminated 
by  the  improper  use  of  the  frank,  does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  know  of  any 
means  by  which  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Government  can  be  reimbursed  or  made 
harmless  by  such  illegal  activity? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Again,  I  would  not  want 
to  intend  to  give  a  hard  and  fast  legal 
opinion  on  an3rthing  other  than  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  facts  when  they 
are  all  in.  But  I  believe  that  there  are 
precedents  whereby  the  cost  of  the  mail- 
ing has  been  assessed  after  an  error  has 
occurred,  whether  it  be  by  an  innocent 
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error,  an  unfortunate  mishap,  whether 
it  has  been  deliberate,  whether  it  has 
been  out  of  ignorance  of  the  law,  or  what 
the  cause  be.  There  have  been  instances 
in  which  the  cost  of  telegrams  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  franking  has  been  later 
paid,  and  so  the  Government  has  been 
made  whole. 

I  would  think  that  in  the  one  matter 
I  raised  in  the  original  instance,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  frank,  by  reason  of  the  frank 
having  been  involved,  the  Senate  should 
find  out  what  is  going  on  about  the 
money  raising. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Has  the  Senator  been 
advised  by  the  Parliamentarian,  or  does 
he  know  by  reason  of  his  own  experience, 
which  committee  of  the  Senate  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  possible  misuse  of  the 
frank  and  the  authority  to  fully  investi- 
gate such  misuse  of  frank  mail? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  I  think  that  certain  as- 
pects of  it  well  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  possible  that  a  sit- 
uation might  arise  in  which  it  would 
involve  the  conduct  of  a  Senator — again, 
I  mean  accidentally  and  not  necessarily 
with  intention  to  do  wrong — and  it  might 
well  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ethics,  so  that  some  guidelines  might  be 
laid  down.  Also,  if  a  resolution  were  in- 
troduced that  involved  that  part  of  the 
problem  in  connection  with  pimishment, 
I  think  that  tmder  certain  circvmistances 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would 
have  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  was  frankly  as- 
toimded  that  committee  stationery  was 
used  on  which  the  names  of  several  Sen- 
ators appear,  including  myself,  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  content  of  this  letter. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  clear- 
ly that  I  was  not  a  party  to  this  mailing, 
and  I  very  strongly  oppose  the  message 
that  was  contained  in  this  mailing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  certainly  Justi- 
fied in  his  statement. 

It  is  true  that  individual  Senators  have 
used  committee  stationery  for  many 
years.  That  is  a  practice  that  might  be 
wise  or  imwise.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
here  for  some  years.  The  public  is  not  al- 
ways fsunlliar  with  the  practice,  and  it 
does  put  the  Senator  in  an  unfair  light 
if  the  head  of  the  stationery  carries  his 
name,  or  a  message,  and  is  used  without 
his  authorization  or  his  signature.  Thus, 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  rendered 
a  valuable  service  in  making  his  point. 
The  Record  should  show — which  it 
does — that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  did  not  authorize  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  sending  out  the 
letter.  That  must  be  the  responsibility  of 
those  individuals  who  signed  the  letter 
at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (HH.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 


a  few  figures  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  relating  to  our  operations 
in  Cambodia,  some  of  which  may  have 
been  already  submitted  for  the  Record. 
In  any  event,  I  submit  them  now,  so 
that  I  may  finish  my  remarks. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  would  like  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  things  I  have  said  today  but  he 
has  a  tight  schedule,  and  I  have,  too; 
thus,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to 
a  return  engagement  some  time  in  the 
next  few  days. 

I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  from 
Kentucky  and  I  will  have  ample  oppwr- 
ttmity  to  do  so,  because  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  this  matter  will  be  brought 
to  an  early  conclusion. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  for  his  enlightening  par- 
ticipation, which  is  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  will  meet  again.  ' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  considerable  assertions  made 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  has  not 
been  profitable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  total  military  operations  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  submit  that  the  potential  of  the  ma- 
teriel captured  so  far  has  probably  saved 
untold  thousands  of  Americans  from 
losing  their  lives,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
of  our  allies.  Perhaps,  it  has  even  re- 
duced significantly  the  possibility  of  a 
main  force  engagement  at  this  time 
against  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
tactical  zones,  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
now  proceed  with  Vietnamization. 

I  think  that  one  important  benefit 
from  the  operations  in  Cambodia  is  that 
they  have  been  conducted  under  the 
domination  and  control  of  ARVN.  And 
they  have  acquitted  themselves  very  well. 
The  operation  has  come  off.  as  most 
militaxy  men  would  say  in  applying  ob- 
jective military  standards,  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way.  Therefore.  I  think  Uiat  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  measiu"e  the 
progress  of  Vietoamization  to  date  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  tremendous  confi- 
dence exhibited  by  ARVN. 

I  believe  that,  given  more  time,  and  a 
reduction  of  pressure  by  the  enemy,  we 
can  proceed  even  more  qtiickly,  since  we 
have  set  the  enemy  back  5  or  6  months. 
I  believe  that  that  will  result  in  a  short- 
ening of  the  war  and  will  deny  to  the 
enemy  a  great  deal  of  his  logistic  support, 
which  In  terms  of  numbers  will  not  be 
replaceable. 

The  latest  accumulative  data  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  is  tenta- 
tive, as  reported  from  headquarters  in 
Saigon,  for  May  21,  are  as  follows: 

Enemy  killed,  7,177;  detainees.  1,759; 
Individual  weapons  captured,  10,019; 
crew -served  weapons  captured,  1,640; 
rice,  in  tons,  3,701;  rice,  in  man-months, 
162,844 — in  other  words,  enough  rice  to 
feed  162,000  troc^s  for  1  month.  If  we 
translate  that  into  terms  of  the  Nortli 
Vietnamese  troops  currently  in  Cambo- 
dia, and  estimate  them  to  be  40.000,  that 
would  mean  enough  food  to  feed  a  total 
force  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Cambodia  for  some  4  months. 

Rocket  rounds  captured.  18,113;  mor- 
tar rounds  captured,  20,526;  land  mines 


captured,  1,894  ;small-arms  ammunition 
captured,  11,647,224;  bunkers  destroyed, 
5.287;  and  vehicles  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured, 220. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  that  figure  on 
the  bunkers,  tliat  Is  rarely  referred  to 
but  is  extremely  significant;  5,287  bun- 
kers were  vital  to  the  enemy.  Bimkers 
constitute  his  base  camp.  They  are  not 
the  defensive  type  which  contain  gim 
emplacements,  but  headquarters  activi- 
ties, hospitals,  communication  centers, 
and  the  like.  They  cannot  be  economi- 
cally reconstituted. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  im- 
pressive. Even  the  Washington  Post  of 
t<xiay,  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
an  avid  supporter  of  President  Nixon  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  has 
published  an  article  over  the  byline  of 
one  of  its  staff  writers,  not  a  wire  service 
story,  which  says  in  part: 

After  three  weeks  of  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia, allied  troope  have  seized  more  enemy 
weapons  and  ammunition  than  were  un- 
covered In  enemy  supply  caches  li^ide  South 
Vietnam  all  last  year,  military  ofllclals  said 
yesterday. 

All  told.  2.100  tons  of  "hardware"  have 
been  found  in  Communist  base  areas — ^mostly 
in  the  Fishhook  and  Parrot's  Be&k — since  the 
Cambodia  operation  began  April  28. 

This  loss  has  not  crippled  the  enemy,  mili- 
tary men  familiar  with  the  Cajnbodian  oper- 
ation said.  But  the  captured  tonnage  equals 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  estimated  to 
have  been  brought  from  North  Vietnam  into 
Cambodia  last  year  alone,  and  exceeds  by 
about  500  tons  the  wec^Mns  and  ammuni- 
tion found  in  enemy  depots  last  year  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  assessing  the  results  of  the  Cambodia 
operation,  military  men  at  the  Pentagon  did 
not  echo  the  claims  of  President  Nlzon  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  that 
the  Cambodian  operation  wUl  "shorten  the 
war."  Fifteen-thousajid  tons  of  enemy  hard- 
ware has  been  stockpiled  In  Cambodia  or 
transhipped  Into  South  Vietnam  since  early 
1965,  these  sources  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AppaoxncATKLT  2,100  Tons  of  Arms  Taken 

IN   Cambodia 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

After  three  weeks  of  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia, alUed  troops  have  seized  more  enemy 
weapons  and  ammunition  than  were  un- 
covered in  enemy  supply  caches  inside  South 
Vietnam  aU  last  year,  mUitary  officials  said 
yesterday. 

All  told,  2,100  tons  of  "hardware"  have 
been  found  in  Communist  base  areas — most- 
ly In  the  F^hhook  and  Parrot's  Beak — since 
the  Cambodia  operation  began  April  28. 

This  loss  has  not  crippled  the  enemy,  mili- 
tary men  familiar  with  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ations said.  But  the  captured  tonnage  equals 
about  two-thirds  of  t^e  total  estimated  to 
have  been  brought  from  North  Vietnam  into 
Cambodia  last  year  alone,  and  exceeds  by 
about  600  tons  the  weapons  and  anununiUon 
found  in  enemy  depots  la£t  year  In  South 
Vietnam. 

In  assessing  the  results  of  the  Cambodia 
operation,  military  men  at  the  Pentagon  did 
not  echo  the  claims  of  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  that  the 
Cambodian  operation  will  "shorten  the  war." 
Plfteen-thousand  tons  of  enemy  hardware 
has  been  stockpUed  In  Cambodia  or  tran- 
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•hipped  into  South  Vietnam  ( Ince  early  1966, 
these  sources  said. 

But  the  short-term  results  so  far,  accord- 
ing  to   these  sources  have   leen  worth   the 

effort:  .^  . 

The  weapons  captured— 9 .600  rifles  and 
submachine  guns  and  1 .600  n  lortars  and  ma- 
chine guns— were  more  than  itnough  to  equip 
10  000  enemy  troops,  or  about  one-fourth  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietong  strength  In 
Cambodia.  „.    . 

The  weapon  loss,  together  with  the  allied 
capture  of  17,700  rocket  ro\  nds  and  20.400 
mortar  shells,  should  hampei  the  equipment 
of  replacements  sent  from  North  Vietnam 
and  delay  the  resupply  of  C<  mmunlst  forces 
for  new  offensives  against  Saigon  and  the 
Mekong  Delta. 

The  presence  of  allied  iroops  In  long- 
secure  enemy  base  areas  his  momentarily 
disrupted  North  Vletnameae  replacements, 
communications  and  support  lor  Vlelcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  tr<ops  Inside  the 
southern  half  of  South  Vietnam. 

As  reported  from  Saigon  enough  rice — 
3.600  tons — has  been  captuied  In  Cambodia 
to  feed  15.910  troops  for  ten  months.  This  is 
regarded  as  less  serious  Uian  the  loss  of 
weapons  sent  from  North  Vietnam;  there  la 
no  shortage  of  rice  in  Camtodia. 

Although  the  prime  targit  of  the  opera- 
tions has  been  enemy  ma  «rial,  not  men. 
mlUtary  officials  said.  7.00)  enemy  troops 
have  been  reported  as  killed  and  1.700  cap- 
tured. {Tbla  is  what  the  enemy  was  reported 
to  have  lost  in  South  Vletni  m  In  February). 
These  figures,  as  usual,  are  regarded  as  ten- 
tative by  miUtary  men  heke:  they  include 
South  Vietnamese  reports.  ^  rblcb  tend  to  be 
optimistic. 

In  a  Penugon  news  bileflng  yesterday 
morning,  Jerry  Friedheim.  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  public  affairs,  noted  that  while 
South  Vietnamese  attacks  on  Cambodian 
iMises  conUnued.  the  US.  Uoop  commitment 
(about  20,000  men)  to  the  operation 
■peaked"  a  week  ago,  when  'several  thou- 
sand" U.S.  troops  were  puled  out  from  the 
Se  San  and  Parrot's  Beak  ar<  as. 

The  principal  U.S.  effor;  is  still  In  the 
Plshhook.  where  the  greal  bulk  of  enemy 
supplies  have  been  seized. 

Regarded  as  most  important  strategically 
of  ten  allied  thrtists  across  the  border  has 
been  the  "end  run  "  around  enemy  base  area 
704  and  709  by  South  Vietnamese  forces 
pushing  since  May  16  alon^  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Slam  to  the  Camb<idlan  port  of  Kep. 
This  effort  is  aimed  at  prefenUng  reopening 
of  the  coast  to  small  C4mmunlst  supply 
ships,  as  well  as  any  exodxis  by  sea  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces. 

According  to  mlUtary  plknners.  the  Icmg- 
term  results  of  the  Camfodlan  operations 
are  uncertain,  beyond  c<»6tlng  the  North 
Vietnamese  three  to  Ave  tionths— the  rainy 
season— before  they  can  [begin  to  rebuild 
their  bases. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  hak  released  a  fact 
sheet,  which  is  a  very  revealing  sheet  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  aU  klong  to  disrupt 
the  enemy's  activities.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  fkctsheet  printed 
in  the  Record;  and  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fadt  that  a  "rallier" 
as  mentioned  therein  is  %  defector,  or  one 
who  is  sometimes  called  choi  hanh  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  Have  provided  in- 
telligence which  indicates  that  we  have 
seriously  disrupted  th^r  activiUes^  and 
their  command  activlt 
it  impossible  for  them 
cessful  main  force  engagement  against 

our  forces.  ^     .,     ^ 

There   being   no  ob:ection,   the   fact 

sheet  was  ordered  to  1^  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 


1-actsheet:    disruption   or  cosvn 
1.  This  Pact  Sheet  provides  a  preliminary 
assessment  of  the  damage  to  the  COSVN  ap- 
paratus by  recent  Allied  ground  and  air  op- 
erations. 

2  COSVN  directly  controls  enemy  opera- 
tions in  South  Vietnam's  3d  and  4th  Corps. 
The  highly  mobile  headquarters  complex 
normally  located  in  the  Cambodian  "Fish- 
hook"  area.  Is  made  up  of  a  number  of  polit- 
ical and  military  sections  responsible  for 
a  wide  variety  of  Interrelated  command-and- 
control  functions.  COSVN  personnel  have 
long  been  aware  that  their  safe  operation  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  flexibility  and  mobil- 
ity. As  a  result,  the  various  headquarters' 
elements  usually  are  dispersed  in  a  series  of 
small-base  camps. 

3.  Since  the  early  stages  of  Allied  opera- 
tions In  the  sanctuaries  astride  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  border  serious 
disruption  of  COSVN  elemente  has  been  ap- 
parent. Military  and  intelligence  elements 
have  been  on  the  run,  have  had  limited  suc- 
cess in  command  and  control  between  COSVN 
elements  and  subordinate  echelons,  and  have 
been  endangered  by  Allied  military  opera- 
tions During  one  brief  period,  the  major 
political  element  of  COSVN  was  complete- 
ly unable  to  maintain  command  and  con- 
trol of  its  elementa. 

4.  A  major  logistics  complex  (the  "city") 
discovered  on  3  May  1970,  was  located  In  an 
area  known  to  contain  COSVN  Intalllgence 
elements.  It  Is  highly  likely  that  Infiltra- 
tion groups  destined  for  3d  and  4th  Corps 
were  forced  to  delay  their  trip  south  through 
the  Lao  Panhandle  during  mid-May  because 
of  disruptions  of  COSVN.  At  least  two  major 
COSVN  mtelllgence  elements  moved  deeper 
Into  Cambodia  dxu'lng  the  same  period  of 
Ume  because  of  Allied  pressure.  By  16  May 
1970,  high-level  mlUtary  and  political  ele- 
ments had  relocated  to  positions  north  of 
Mlmot.  Cambodia.  Throughout  the  initial 
Allied  operations  against  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries enemy  mlUtary  units  received  con- 
flicting orders  about  launching  attacks,  in 
part  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  COSVN. 

5.  A  ralUer  who  served  with  a  COSVN 
Office  stated  that  a  permanent  base  for  13 
COSVN  staff  elementa  and  two  support  unlta 
was  located  10  miles  west-northwest  of  Ml- 
mot: he  said  about  1.000  men  were  located 
at  the  camp.  The  source  added  that  person- 
nel at  the  base  camp  were  being  relocated  on 
11  May  1970,  but  that  only  two-thirds  of 
them  had  been  moved  out  before  the  in- 
stallation was  hit  by  a  B-52  strike.  A  ground 
followup  operation  on  the  17th  disclosed 
150  enemy  bodies  at  this  site. 

6.  Also  on  17  May  1970,  Allied  forces  dis- 
covered a  complex  near  the  base  where  the 
rallier  had  been  stationed  containing  135 
bunkers,  10  classroom  buildings,  67  shelters, 
35  generators,  more  than  130  radios,  field 
telephones  and  headseta,  and  more  than  400 
pounds  of  miscellaneous  signal  equipment. 
Documenta.  diagrams,  and  training  aids  also 
found  at  the  site.  In  conjunction  with  the 
equipment  and  facilities,  indicate  that  a 
COSVN  signal  school  was  located  there.  A 
study  of  these  documenta  and  the  receipt  of 
additional  information  should  permit  a  more 
completa  assessment  of  the  COSVN  structure 
and  the  effecta  of  operations  against  the 
sanctuaries  along  the  Republic  of  Vietnam- 
Cambodia  border. 


On  page  5.  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  become  effective  as  soon 
as  the  President  ( 1 )  obtains  the  release  and 
safe  return  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Statas  of  every  United  States  prisoner  of  war 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  forces 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and  (2) 
notifies  the  Congress  that  the  provisions  of 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  have  been 
satisfied." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  O  CLOCK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pies- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  at  this  point. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    650 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  conunlttee 
amendment  to  HJl.  15628.  It  wlU  be 
called  up  at  the  appropriate  time. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 
On  page  4,  line  31,  Insert  "(»)"  »"«  "S««- 
7.". 


LAWRENCE  O'BRIEN,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  like  a  lot 
of  his  fellows,  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  has  changed 
his  spots  in  the  last  2  years.  In  fact,  he 
has  moved  from  one  spot  to  another  with 
great  rapidity,  agility,  and  intellectual 
dishonesty. 

Remember  when — as  a  member  of 
President  Johnson's  Cabinet  and  as  a 
leader  of  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
campaign— he  cheered  as  America  got 
further  and  further  involved  in  the  land 
war  in  Asia.  He  spoke  nary  a  word  as 
more  and  more  men  were  sent  overseas. 
He  voiced  nary  a  criticism  as  casualties 
mounted.  This  was  Larry  O'Brien's  war 
then,  and  he  supported  it  1,000  percent. 
Today,  in  contrast,  Mr.  O'Brien  is  try- 
ing to  wash  the  blood  off  his  hands,  using 
political  crocodile  tears  with  which  to  fill 
the  basin. 

We  hear  him  daily  trying  to  pass  the 
blame  for  Democratic  folly  on  to  a  Re- 
pubUcan  President  who  has  brought 
Americans  home,  who  has  reduced  cas- 
ualties, who  has  token  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  bring,  not  the  surrender  Mr. 
O'Brien  wishes  now  to  exchange  for  his 
war— but  an  honorable  peace  that  will 
aUow  America  to  live  up  to  her  commit- 
ments throughout  the  world  and  will  al- 
low the  South  Vietnamese  to  select  the 
government  of  their  choice. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  is  fooling  anyone,  but  just 
in  case  they  may  have  missed  Mr. 
O'Brien's  support  of  the  war  during  his 
days  as  a  personal  aide  and  confidant 
of  Presidents,  let  me  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  portions  of  a  speech 
he  delivered  on  July  9.  1966.  The  leopard 
has  indeed  changed  his  spots. 

Let  me  quote  from  page  6  of  that 
speech,  in  which  he  discusses  South 
Vietnam  and.  I  might  add,  it  was  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Lions  International  Con- 
vention at  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
July  9,  1966.  and  it  reads  as  follows: 
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Against  tbe  current  backdrop  of  a  few 
nervous  politicians,  a  few  draft  card  pyro- 
manlacs,  and  a  few  sign-carrying  youth,  our 
present  Vietnamese  policy  may  seem  unpop- 
ular; seen  In  the  perspective  of  history,  there 
Is  remarkable  national  support  for  a  struggle 
which  Is  so  complex,  distant,  and  seemingly 
ambiguous. 

I  do  not  cite  these  facts  to  denigrate  the 
Importance  of  dissenting  opinion.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  only  through  dialogue,  which 
by  definition  means  a  difference  of  opinion, 
can  we  arrive  at  truth.  But  I  do  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  mere  fact  of  dissent 
should  not,  and  must  not,  cause  us  to  lose 
our  nerve  or  our  desire  to  formulate  a  policy 
that  refiecta  the  beet  Interesta  of  this  na- 
tion. We  are  a  nation  of  dissenters  and  the 
liveliest  pages  of  our  history  reflect  that 
spirit  of  dissent. 

A  President  who  regulated  national  policy 
according  to  the  svdngs  of  opinion  as  meas- 
ured by  public  opinion  polls  would  be  sub- 
stituting a  brand  of  exalted  followershlp 
for  the  leadership  for  which  he  was  elected. 
His  policy  would  neither  be  worthy  of  the 
leader  of  a  great  nation  nor  would  It  serve 
us  well.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  who 
point  to  the  findings  of  public  opinion  polls 
(and,  incidentally,  polls  concerning  Viet- 
nam have  often  exhibited  confusing  and  con- 
tradictory views)  really  wish  to  see  a 
weathercock  in  the  Office  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  final 
stotement  made  that  day  by  the  now 
Democratic  National  Chairman,  Law- 
rence O'Brien,  when  he  said: 

I  do  not  tell  you  this  from  any  motive 
to  celebrate  war — any  desire  to  see  the 
fighting  continue  one  moment  longer — but 
from  a  deep  conviction  that  a  national  course 
of  action  based  on  tbe  magnified  views  of 
the  summer  soldiers  and  sunshine  patriots 
who  are  always  with  us  wUl  only  lead  to 
greater  sacrlflces  and  greatar  cost. 

Let  us  Join  ranks,  and  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibilities, for  if  we  prevail,  the  outcome 
could  mean  a  period  of  unparalleled  Inter- 
national cooperation,  prosperity  and  peace. 

As  our  President  strives  to  convince  tbe 
aggressors  that  their  warfare  must  be 
abandoned,  be  must  not  be  left  to  oear  bis 
heavy  burdens  alone.  I  ask  you  to  give  blm 
your  supptort  and  your  prayers  In  these  try- 
ing times,  and  we  will  continue  to  move  on 
tbe  upward  path  to  greatness  that  Is  our 
destiny  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  one  Lawrence  O'Brien  on 
July  9,  1966.  And  I  would  say  to  Mr. 
O'Brien  today,  as  he  attempts  to  shift 
the  responsibility  to  President  Nixon, 
that  he  might  review  the  speech  he 
made  to  the  Lions  International  Con- 
vention in  New  York  City.  He  might  re- 
flect on  the  words  he  used  at  that  time. 

I  share  the  view  he  expressed  that  we 
must  stand  together  and  not  let  the 
President  bear  the  burden  alone,  wheth- 
er he  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  remarks  made  by  Representative 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  in  the  May  18. 1970, 
issue  of  Monday  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

They  are  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LOTAL   OPPOSmON 

"...  a  tragic  decision  based  on  a  series  of 
extreme  mlsjudgments." 

That  pronoiuicement  on  the  President's 
courageous  Cambodian  decision  did  not  come 
from  a  southeast  Asian  expert  nor  from  a 
latter-day  Clausewltz.  It  came  from  Mr.  Larry 
O'Brien — realtor,  public  relations  man  and 


current  chairman  of  the  Democrat  National 
Committee. 

This  Is  the  same  Larry  O'Brien  who,  as 
Postmastar  General  under  President  Johnson 
declared  on  July  9th,  1966:  "Against  the  cur- 
rent backdrop  of  a  few  politicians,  a  few 
draft  card  pyromanlacs  and  a  few  sign-carry- 
ing youth,  our  present  Vietnamese  policy  may 
seem  unpopular.  But  In  the  perspective  of 
history,  there  Is  remarkable  national  support 
for  a  struggle  which  Is  so  complex,  distant 
and  seemingly  ambiguous." 

It  is  of  little  moment  that  Mr.  03rien 
changes  his  tune  to  fit  any  temporary  polit- 
ical expediency.  But  his  attack  on  tbe  Pres- 
ident last  week  was  a  sorry  display  of  irre- 
sponsibility which  placed  partisan  i>oIltlk- 
Ing  far  ahead  of  the  national  Interest.  It 
was  a  devlslve  tactic  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
the  American  people  and  their  President. 
And  It  was  a  black  eye  for  the  American 
tradition  of  loyal  opposition. 

Washington  Post  columnist  BUI  Oold 
doesn't  pretend  to  be  a  fan  of  this  Admin- 
istration, but  he  rates  high  as  a  responsible 
journalist.  Here  are  some  excerpto  from  his 
May  llth  colvmm: 

"I  was  opposed  to  our  unilateral  action 
(when  we  first  went  Into  Vietnam],  but  my 
disagreement  was  tempered  with  misgiving. 
I  was  not  at  all  sure  I  was  right.  After  all, 
a  democratic  majority  bad  chosen  oiu'  gov- 
ernment and  had  given  It  the  respons^bUlty 
for  formulating  policy  and  exercising  au- 
thority. One  must  be  quite  an  egotist  to 
assume  that  tbe  entire  government  appa- 
ratus Is  made  up  of  Idlota  who  cannot  matoh 
his  own  brUllance. 

"I  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Nixon  and  I  feel  no 
compulsion  to  defend  blm  as  'mine'  In  a 
partisan  sense.  However,  he  Is  very  much 
mine  in  tbe  sense  that  he  is  every  American's 
President.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  those  who  take  Issue  with  blm  should 
do  It  In  the  traditional  manner  of  loyal 
opposition. 

"It  seems  quite  gratuitous  to  circulate  a 
petition  which  merely  urges  the  President 
to  make  peace,  for  this  Implies  that  the 
President  doesnt  want  peace,  and  isnt  aware 
that  his  countrymen  do. 

"This  Is  nonsense,  of  course.  Every  rational 
person  wante  peace. 

"What  kind  of  peace  are  we  urging  upon 
Mr.  Nixon — the  peace  of  surrender,  the  peace 
of  Justice  and  brotherhood.  Justice,  you  say? 
Then  whose  definition  of  Justice  shall  pre- 
vaU,  and  who  will  decide  which  terms  are 
Jvist  terms?" 

Thank  you.  Bill  Oold.  In  spite  of  Larry 
O'Brien,  the  spirit  of  loyal  opposition  will 
prevail  as  the  nation  Joins  ranks  with  the 
Administration  to  solve  the  critical  problems 
bequeathed  us  by  Mr.  O'Brien's  party. 

Roc  Morton. 


CONDITIONS  IN  VA  HOSPITAU3  NOT 
AS  REPORTED  IN  LIFE  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  May  22 
Issue  of  Life  magazine  carried  a  cover 
story  on  the  care  received  by  wounded 
Vietnam  veterans  In  the  hospitals  op- 
erated by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  article,  "Assignment  to  Neglect,"  as 
well  as  the  vivid  and  shocking  pictures 
which  accompsoiled  it,  caused  me  imme- 
diate and  deep  concern.  Having  sj>ent  39 
months  of  my  life  in  hospitals  following 
World  War  n,  I  was  shocked  to  think 
that  the  Life  article  accurately  reflected 
present  day  conditions  In  these  facilities. 
I  Immediately  contacted  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  VA  Administrator,  to  ascertain 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Vetersms'  Adminis- 
tration as  to  the  accuracy  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Life  report. 

Today,  I  received  Mr.  Johnson's  reply, 


as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Abraham  M.  Kleinman,  Director  of  the 
Bronx  VA  hospital,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  article.  I  believe  these  letters 
place  the  situation  in  its  true  light  and 
raise  serious  questions  regarding  the 
Journalistic  standards  of  Life  and  its  edi- 
torial personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans  Asminis'tsation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  21,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  Dolx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  In  reply  to  your  tele- 
phone Inquiry,  I  am  glad  to  provide  Veterans 
Administration  comment  on  the  VA  medical 
care  anicle  appearing  in  the  May  22  issue  of 
Life  Magazine. 

Prom  the  obviously  contrived  cover  page 
and  staged  hospital  photographs  right  down 
to  every  biting  word  of  the  all  negative  nar- 
rative, the  article  gives  a  totally  distorted 
picture  of  the  VA  medical  program. 

Thus,  it  serves  to  needlessly  alarm  present 
and  prospective  patienta;  to  discredit  the 
competent  and  dedicated  staffs  at  VA's  166 
hospitals,  and  to  make  more  difficult  the 
recruitment  of  medical  staff  the  article  says 
we  so  sorely  need. 

The  two  photographs  on  the  cover  of  Life 
tell  a  story  of  designed  contrast  that  should 
be  evident  to  every  reader.  Tbe  top  photo — 
In  color — shows  happy  and  smiling  service- 
men during  a  moment  of  respite  on  the  Cam- 
bodian front.  The  lower  photo — a  dimly  lit 
and  grainy  study  In  plain  black  and  white — 
depicts  a  VA  patient  posed  In  an  attitude  of 
dejection.  The  latter  picture,  although  by  no 
stretob  of  tbe  Imag^ation  a  typical  scene  in 
any  VA  hospital,  does  carry  out  the  article's 
theme,  "From  Vietnam  to  a  VA  Hospital — 
Assignment  to  Neglect." 

The  same  unsmiling  patient,  who  plays  the 
leading  critic  role  in  tbe  text  of  the  article, 
crops  up  again  In  the  lead  photograph  of  the 
article.  This  is  a  shower  room  scene  with  the 
notation  that  the  veteran  "walta  helplessly 
to  be  dried." 

Actually,  a  hospital  attendant  ready  to 
dry  tbe  patient  promptly  so  as  to  not  delay 
baths  for  other  waiting  wheelchair  veterans 
was  waved  aside  by  the  photographer  until 
he  could  shoot  bis  "helpless  wait"  picture. 

In  fact,  nurses,  attendanta  and  other  VA 
helpers  at  tbe  Bronx  VA  Hospital  were  often 
asked  to  stand  outside  camera  range  during 
the  photographing — apparently  to  heighten 
the  Impression  of  patient  neglect.  Of  10 
Bronx  pictures  In  the  article,  VA  employees 
are  clearly  visible  In  only  two  of  them  despite 
the  fact  tbe  hospital  staff  nimibers  more 
than  1,600. 

Although  patients  In  the  enema  room  are 
really  curtamed  away  from  necessary  dis- 
posal cans,  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
Life's  "Trash  Can"  scene  was  more  dramatic 
after  tbe  curtain  was  drawn  and  the  cans 
suitably  adjusted  for  exposure. 

There  has  never  been,  IncldentaUy,  a  single 
verifiable  report  of  a  rat  ever  having  been 
seen  In  the  long  history  of  the  hospital.  This 
Is  attested  to  by  long-time  employees  as  well 
as  commercial  exterminators  who  are  called 
In  periodically — as  they  are  in  many  large 
Institutions — to  guard  against  the  Intrusion 
of  mice. 

I  might  add  that  although  our  Investiga- 
tion discloses  there  have  been  a  few  incl- 
denta  of  urine  bag  overflow  In  unusual  situa- 
tions, this  Is  by  no  means  a  common  occur- 
rence and  Is  quickly  remedied.  I  should  re- 
port, too,  that  pexapleglc  patienta  at  tbe 
hospital  are  generally  moved  every  two  hours. 
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or  more  often  If  needed,  an 
the   wait   more  than   three 
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many  of  the  real  experts  1 
cine.  More  than  2.200  of  VA 
are  board  certified  s 
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cal  system  cannot  be  Impm 
other  medical  program  sho 
ment.  We  are  committed  to 
and  improvement,  for  it 
vide  the  very  best  possibl  s 
every  eligible  veteran  toda  ' 
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comments  are  directed  to  the  quality  of  care 
received  by  the  spinal  cord  injury  paUents 
who  are  the  subjects  of  the  article,  but  they 
apply  to  our  other  patients  as  well. 

The  title  "Assignment  to  Neglect"  Is  a 
cruel  misnomer.  Our  patients  are  far  from 
neglected.  Considering  the  handicaps  under 
which  we  work  the  quality  of  care  which  our 
patients  receive  should  be  classed  as  "su- 
perb—but we  class  It  only  as  "good"  be- 
cause of  certain  handicaps.  Yes.  we  do  have 
shortcomings.  The  buildings  are  old,  the 
physical  layout  of  the  wards  is  inefficient, 
space  Is  limited,  and  personnel  is  small  In 
numbers  but  enormously  large  in  dedication 
and  devotion. 

Let  us  examine  every  picture  of  the  article. 
Of  the  twelve  patients  shown  about  whom 
something  Is  virrltten,  six  are  of  Marke  Dum- 
pert.  Some  time  ago  Marke  Dumpert  was 
transferred  to  another  hospital  at  his  own 
insistent  request.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
there,  he  pleaded  with  us  to  take  him  back, 
which  we  did. 

The  cover  shows  Marke  Dumpert  as  ap- 
parently very  depressed.  On  page  25  Dum- 
pert Is  pictured  waiting  "helplessly  to  be 
dried. '  Actually  he  had  been  wheeled  under 
the  shower  by  a  nursing  assistant  assigned 
to  this  task,  and  after  he  had  been  partly 
lathered  with  soap,  the  assistant  was  asked 
to  step  aside  by  the  photographer  who  wished 
to  take  this  picture.  The  fact  is  that  no  pa- 
tient is  left  under  the  shower  after  comple- 
tion of  the  bath.  All  are  wheeled  away  and 
dried  Immediately.  This  picture,  like  the  oth- 
ers to  be  described,  are  posed  to  Illustrate  a 
point,  but  the  point  Illustrated  Is  untruth- 
ful as  in  this  instance,  or  a  partial  or  dis- 
torted truth  in  others. 

The  picture  on  page  25  shows  quadriplegic 
patients  (patienu  who  are  paralyzed  in  all 
four  extremities)  lying  on  Stryker  frames  in 
the  enema  room.  The  caption  states  that  they 
"wait  up  to  four  hours  to  be  attended  by  a 
single  aide."  This  is  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts.  These  patients  are  given  their  en- 
emas promptly  after  arrival  in  the  enema 
room.  However,  unlike  normal  people  who 
expel  bowel  contenU  shortly  after  receiving 
an  enema,  it  takes  most  of  these  patients 
from  one  to  two  hours  to  do  this.  In  a  few 
patients  the  process  may  take  up  to  three 
hours,  very  rarely  four  hours.  And  what 
are  the  patients  doing  during  this  Interval? 
Some  of  them  doze,  others  chat  with  one  an- 
other, and  sUU  others  may  day  dream.  The 
patients  may  be  left  alone  for  short  periods 
of  time  because  they  are  securely  strapped 
to  the  frames. 

On  page  29  Marke  Dumpert  Is  shown  in 
three  poses.  In  the  bottom  two  he  is  shown 
being  treated  by  therapists  The  caption  reads 
"hospital  aides  strap  him  into  a  brace  so  he 
can  stand."  This  is  a  partial  truth.  The  clinic 
in  which  this  picture  was  posed  Is  know  as 
the  ADL  Clinic;  i.e.,  activities  of  dally  living 
are  taught  here. 

This  is  the  first  and  in  many  respects 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
rehabilitation  of  paralyzed  patients  when 
they  are  permitted  to  get  out  of  bed.  Many 
patients  are  fearful  and  must  be  given  steady 
and  repeated  encouragement  to  make  the 
physical  effort.  Dumpert  was  one  of  these  but 
one  of  our  nurses  spent  untold  hours  of  her 
own  time  to  encouraging  him  to  make  the 
attempt.  He  finally  did.  and  now  attends  this 
clinic  and  others  regularly.  This  picttire  then, 
although  posed,  reflecU  a  truth  About  the 
care  which  our  patients  receive,  but  no  one 
can  tell  from  the  caption  that  this  treatment 
is  excellent.  It  might  have  been  a  gracious 
and  truthful  gesture  in  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  positives  of  our  care  had  the  caption 
so  indicated. 

The  picture  on  page  30  shows  a  patient 
lying  almost  naked  in  bed.  Also  shown  is 
another  patient  lying  on  a  stretcher.  The 
caption  reads;  "In  a  partltlonless  ward  of 
the  Bronx  VA  Hospital  a  disarray  of  dirty 


linen  Is  allowed  to  pile  up  around  a  quadrl- 
pleglcs  bed  while  the  patient  himself  Ues 
naked,  unable  to  clothe  himself  after  a 
shower."  The  whole  thing  was  posed.  The 
patient  is  Marke  Dumpert  who  was  taken  to 
his  bed  after  the  shower  previously  Inter- 
rupted was  completed.  Every  bed  has  a  cubi- 
cle curtain  which  is  drawn  when  the  patient 
Is  being  cared  for.  In  this  Instance,  at  the 
direction  of  the  photographer,  all  of  the 
cubicle  curtains  were  drawn  back  out  of  sight 
of  the  camera  lens.  The  "dirty  linen"  con- 
sists of  the  sheet  which  had  covered  the 
patient  when  he  was  being  wheeled  back 
from  the  shower  room  plus  a  number  of  clean 
pillows.  Paralyzed  patients  need  many  pil- 
lows to  be  placed  around  them  by  nursing 
personnel  for  proper  body  positioning  and 
for  both  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  other  patient  shown  In  the  same  pic- 
ture, a  World  War  II  veteran,  was  asleep  when 
he  was  photographed.  He  resents  bitterly  the 
fact  that  he  was  photographed  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent.  If  awake,  he  says  that 
he  would  have  refused  to  give  permission.  He 
says  he  feels  that  the  Bronx  VA  has  saved  his 
life,  and  is  thankful  for  the  care  which  he  re- 
ceives here. 

The  upper  picture  on  page  31  shows  a 
sleeping  patient  and,  on  the  floor  beside  him. 
a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap.  We  do  not  use 
traps  in  our  campaign  against  mice  which 
admittedly  we  do  have.  We  use  tested  and 
approved  methods  for  mice  control.  Con- 
struction of  buildings  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
hospital,  and  some  construction  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds  involving  excavation  tend  to 
chase  field  mice  Into  the  buildings. 

With  respect  to  rats,  there  has  been  only 
one  complaint  made  by  a  patient.  This  oc- 
curred last  August.  There  have  been  no  sub- 
sequent complaints.  One  of  our  experts  states 
categorically  that  mice  and  rats  do  not  exist 
together.  If  there  are  mice,  there  are  no 
rats,  and  vice  versa.  What  may  have  been 
seen  is  a  black  squirrel.  We  have  many  squir- 
rels on  our  park-like  grounds,  some  gray, 
others  black.  One  of  the  latter  could  have 
invaded  the  hospital. 

The  bottom  picture  on  page  31  shows  "a 
totally  crippled  patient  [who]  must  depend 
on  a  buddy  who  still  has  the  use  of  his  arms 
to  get  a  sheet  thrown  over  him."  This  is 
totally  misleading.  Quadriplegic  patients 
have  lost  the  inner  body  controls  of  tem- 
perature which  normal  people  have.  They 
frequently  prefer  to  remain  with  as  few 
coverings  as  possible,  and  we  permit  this  In- 
side the  wards.  The  throwing  of  the  sheet 
over  the  patient  was  the  photographer's  idea. 
The  final  picture  on  pages  32  and  33  shows 
the  enema  room.  On  the  right  are  two  pa- 
tients on  Stryker  frames  while  between  them 
a  hemlplegic  patient  In  a  wheel  chair  is  giv- 
ing a  cigarette  to  quadriplegic  patient  An- 
drew Kmetz. 

The  caption  states  that  the  patients  are 
waiting  for  treatment.  This  Is  not  true. 
Kmetz  was  dozing  while  the  photographer 
was  taking  pictures  of  him.  He  awoke  as 
Frank  Stopiello  in  the  wheel  chair  was 
wheeled  in  to  pose,  giving  Kmetz  the  ciga- 
rette Stopiello  was  an  overnight  patient  who 
had  been  admitted  for  the  annual  complete 
checkup  which  we  give  to  all  of  our  ex- 
patlents,  and  he  himself  was  not  in  need  of 
an  enema.  Kmetz  was  dlsttirbed  at  the  in- 
vasion of  his  privacy.  Stopiello  is  one  of 
hundreds  of  paralyzed  patients  in  our  follow- 
up  program.  These  patients  have  been  reha- 
bilitated to  a  full  life  In  their  communities 
and  they  return  to  us  by  appointment  once 
a  year  for  a  complete  checkup.  Is  this 
neglect? 

The  left  side  of  the  same  picture  shows 
several  trash  cans,  one  of  them  seemingly 
bulging  with  trash.  The  latter  can  is  pro- 
truding into  the  area  occupied  by  the  pa- 
tients. The  caption  reads,  "Becatise  of  over- 
crowding, they  must  share  a  corner  with 
trash   cans."   The    cans   are   needed   in    the 
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room  for  disposal  of  the  trash  which  accimi- 
ulates  m  the  process  of  giving  and  evacu- 
ation of  enemas  and  subsequent  cleaning  up 
of  the  patients.  However,  the  trash  cans  are 
segregated  to  one  side  of  the  large  room,  and 
a  curtain  separates  them  from  the  patient 
area.  This  curtain  was  pushed  back  and  the 
overloaded  can  pushed  towards  the  patient 
for  misleading  photographic  effect. 

I  began  this  letter  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  you  would  publish  It  In  the  Interest  of 
truth  and  In  the  hope  of  allaying  the  fears 
and  deep  concern  which  have  been  unjus- 
tifiably aroused.  In  concluding  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  fear  and  concern  that  the  article 
may  lead  to  the  title  "Assignment  to  Neglect" 
becoming  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

The  staff  on  the  spinal  cord  injury  wards 
who  work  so  hard  with  such  difficult  patients 
to  achieve  the  wonderful  results  that  they 
do  have  become  thoroughly  disheartened  by 
the  article.  Staffing  these  wards  has  always 
been  difficult,  people  frequently  refusing  to 
accept  assignments  there.  As  attrition  occurs. 
It  may  become  even  more  difficult  to  recruit 
replacements.  Without  an  experienced  staff, 
these  patients  cannot  be  treated.  Neglect, 
now  untrue,  may  become  true  later.  But  I 
have  faith  in  the  spiritual  strength  of  our 
staff  and  In  their  ability  to  overcome  their 
dlsheartenment.  I  also  know  that  sensation- 
alism In  the  press  usually  has  only  short  term 
effects.  I  hope  that  your  article  will  prove 
to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Tours  truly, 

A.  M.  Kleinman.  M.D., 

Hospital  Director. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  Cambodian  is- 
sue, I  believe  it  would  be  informative  and 
useful  for  our  deliberations  here  to  share 
with  my  Senate  colleagues  Norman  Cous- 
ins' telling  editorial  in  the  May  16  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mr.  Cousins  is  concerned  about  the 
U.S.  Government  not  providing  the 
American  public  with  suflBcient  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  our  policies  and  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cambodia 

Three  statements  offered  by  President  Nix- 
on to  Justify  the  decision  to  send  American 
fighting  forces  to  Cambodia  call  for  close 
examination ; 

Statement  No.  1:  American  policy  since  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  has  teen  to  re- 
spect scrupulously  the  neutrality  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people.  From  1965  to  1969  we  did  not 
have  any  diplomatic  mission  ivhatsoever  in 
Cambodia,  and  for  the  past  five  years  we 
have  provided  no  military  and  no  economic 
assistance  to  Cambodia. 

The  statement  Is  misleading.  The  reason 
the  United  States  did  not  have  a  diplomatic 
mission  In  Cambodia  for  four  years  was  that 
the  government  of  Cambodia  In  1965  re- 
quested the  United  States  to  leave  after  un- 
covering evidence  that  the  U.S.  had  been 
Involved  In  the  1966  effort  to  subvert  and 
overthrow  the  legitimate  government  of 
Cambodia.  SlmUarly,  the  reason  no  military 
or  economic  assistance  was  given  was  that 
none  had  been  requested  or  would  have  been 
welcome  If  offered. 

The  United  States  was  permitted  to  re- 
establish its  diplomatic  station  In  August 
1969.  The  Cambodian  government  under 
Prince  Sihanouk  reaffirmed  its  position  of 
neutrality.  Increasingly,  however,  the  sur- 


rounding war  pressed  In  on  Cambodia.  North 
Vietnam  Invaded  Cambodian  territory.  South 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  forces  conducted  mili- 
tary operations  inside  Cambodia.  Cambodian 
villages  were  shelled  by  the  U.S.  Prince 
Sihanouk  appealed  to  aU  belligerents  to  re- 
spect Cambodian  neutrality,  then  embarked 
on  a  trip  to  various  capitals,  including  Mos- 
cow and  Hanoi,  to  seek  support  for  his  neu- 
tralist position.  While  he  was  gone,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  was  overthrown  on 
March  18,  1970.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
the  new  military  government  was  recognized 
by  the  United  States. 

The  government  of  Prince  Sihanouk, 
elected  in  1955,  was  the  established  consti- 
tutional government  of  Cambodia.  The 
United  States  not  only  did  nothing  to  help 
protect  it  or  to  restore  It,  but  Immediately 
recognized  the  military  group  that  overthrew 
It.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  right  of  self- 
determination   of   the  people  of  Cambodia. 

Statement  No.  2:  Beginning  in  mid-April 
1970,  North  Vietnam  intensified  and  enlarged 
its  military  operations  in  Cambodia. 

Correct  but  incomplete.  After  the  military 
overthrow  of  his  government.  Prime  Minister 
Sihanouk  called  upon  Hanoi  for  help  In  re- 
storing bis  government.  The  major  North 
Vietnamese  presence  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
current  upheaval  in  Cambodia  date,  there- 
fore, from  the  time  of  the  military  coup. 
The  slaughter  of  Vietnamese  civilians  in- 
side Cambodia  and  the  sporadic  unorganized 
fighting  within  that  country  are  manifesta- 
tions of  fast-moimting  unrest  and  possibly 
oncoming  civil  war. 

Statement  No.  3:  United  States  policy  in 
Vietruim  in  particular  and  Indochina  in  gen- 
eral has  been  to  uphol-d  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  people  and  to  protect 
them  against  outside  interference. 

Historically  inaccurate.  The  1954  Geneva 
Agreements,  cited  by  President  Nixon,  pro- 
vided for  free  elections  to  ensure  the  right 
of  self-determination.  The  United  States  sup- 
ported the  decision  of  the  South  Vietnam 
government  to  cancel  the  elections  scheduled 
for  August  1962,  because,  as  President  Elsen- 
hower later  said,  the  evidence  was  clear  that 
the  people  would  have  voted  against  the 
existing  government  In  South  Vietnam.  In 
1963,  the  United  States  was  an  acquiescent 
partner  In  the  overthrow  and  murder  of 
President  Diem  of  South  Vietnam. 

Earlier,  In  1960,  the  United  States  had 
been  Involved  In  the  attempted  overthrow 
of  the  constitutional  and  neutral  govern- 
ment of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  of  Laos. 
Against  the  advice  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  argued  that  a  neutralist  gov- 
ernment was  the  best  one  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  the  United  States  underwrote 
a  military  coup  led  by  General  Phouml  No- 
savan,  son-in-law  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Thailand.  The  coup  touched  off  a  civil  war. 
The  United  States,  officially  and  diplomat- 
ically, had  pledged  itself  to  support  the 
legitimate  Souvanna  government;  actually. 
It  was  financing  and  supplying  Nosavan. 
Both  sides  wore  American-made  uniforms. 
Both  sides  fought  with  American  guns  and 
bullets.  For  a  month  or  two,  both  armies 
received  their  pay  from  U.S.  paymasters. 
Then  the  United  States  withdrew  all  support 
from  Souvanna,  who  appealed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  help.  Moscow  was  glad  to  oblige. 

More  than  30,000  citizens  of  Laos  were 
killed  in  the  clvU  war.  A  specific  result  of 
the  war  was  the  strengthening  of  the  Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao,  which  then  came  before 
the  people  as  the  party  of  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  recognized  the 
need  to  stop  the  bloodletting  In  Laos  and  to 
keep  the  fighting  from  spreading.  He  ini- 
tiated steps  to  restore  the  government  of 
Bouvanna  Phouma.  In  direct  talks  with 
Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  agreement  on  military  withdrawal  of 
both  the  VS.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 


to  have  both  nations  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Laos. 

The  right  to  know  is  as  basic  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  free  society  as  the  maintenance 
of  a  defense  establishment.  Yet  the  evidence 
mounts  that  the  United  States  government 
is  more  concerned  with  manipulating  public 
opinion  than  informing  it.  The  problem  is 
not  that  the  government  does  not  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  public  opinion.  The 
problem  is  that  the  government  has  insuffi- 
cient respect  for  Its  obligation  to  make  the 
facts  known  as  they  develop.  It  has  freely 
used  security  cover  In  cases  where  the  secu- 
rity of  error-prone  officials  rather  than  the 
security  of  the  nation  Is  the  prime  considera- 
tion. Why  is  the  government  not  providing  a 
full  and  accurate  account  of  its  policies?  Is 
it  because  the  policies  cltc  Inexplicable  or 
because  they  are  indefensible? 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  need  to  up- 
ho'd  the  right  to  self-determination  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  There  is 
at  least  an  equal  need  to  protect  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Self-determination  is  not  Just  a  matter 
of  going  to  the  polls  once  a  year.  The  act  of 
voting  should  be  the  culmination  of  a  long 
process  of  which  access  to  adequate  informa- 
tion is  a  major  part. 

Nothing  is  more  ominous  today  than  the 
increasing  shift  of  the  ultimate  power  in 
this  society  from  the  American  people  to 
political  and  military  policy-makers  in  gov- 
ernment. The  best  way  to  begin  to  stop  the 
drift  is  to  identify  it  for  what  it  is. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  GRAVES 


Ml-.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
while  I  was  in  Oklahoma,  I  was  shocked 
and  saddened  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  John  Graves  as  a  result  of 
a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  33.  John, 
as  a  Senate  employee  for  12  years,  was 
well  known  by  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  was  considered  by 
all  Senate  employees  to  be  a  friend.  His 
service  to  the  Senate  was  truly  outstand- 
ing. 

John  started  out  working  as  an  ele- 
vator operator  in  the  Senate  and  through 
his  initiative  and  ability  was  able  to  gain 
the  position  of  assistant  secretary  for 
the  majority.  Any  new  aide  working  for 
the  Senate  soon  learned  that  no  one  was 
more  willing  or  able  to  be  of  assistance 
than  John. 

I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
Karen  and  the  children  and  to  John's 
parents  in  Clinton.  Okla.  We  will  all  miss 
him  greatly. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  on 
several  recent  occasions  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  crisis  we 
are  facing  in  providing  American  Indian 
health  care.  Recently,  I  requested  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
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propriatlons  Committee  to  increase  the 
appropriations  for  Indian  hi  alth  to  meet 
a  severe  shortage  in  personnel  and  drugs. 
Tlus  week.  I  received  a  I  letter  from 
Mark  J.  Weiss.  MD.,  chief  medical  offi- 
cer Claremore  Indian  Hospital,  Clare- 
more,  Okla.,  setting  forth  tlie  seriousness 
of  the  personnel  shortage  that  the  Clare- 
more  hospital  is  facing.  I  hope  that  we 
will  meet  the  needs  of  this  hospital  and 
other  Indian  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  by  increasing  the  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  Dr.  We:  ss  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Claremore  Indian  I.  ospital, 
Claremore.  Okla.. ,  iay  11.  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Harris:  I  fciow  you  have 
heard  a  flood  of  rhetoric  about  the  state  of 
Indian  Health  In  Oklahoma  b  at  I  feel  com- 
peUed  to  write  to  you  about  our  situation. 
First  of  all.  despite  aU  the  obstacles  of  poor 
funding  and  outmoded  equip  nent  I  believe 
that  our  hospital  provides  ths  best  medical 
care  in  the  entire  Northeast  trn  section  of 
Oklahoma  outside  of  Tulsa.  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  we  lack  any  specialists  except 
a  general  surgeon. 

At  present  I  am  the  medical  director  of  the 
hospital.  The  number  of  physicians  alloted 
to  our  present  hospital  is  eight  but  almost 
the  entire  year  we  have  be<  n  functioning 
one  physician  short;  however,  this  year  looks 
good  compared  to  next  year  I  have  been 
informed  that  we  will  be  receiving  only 
enough  men  to  bring  our  enti  re  complement 
of  physicians  up  to  six  men.  Vi  hat  this  means 
in  terms  of  care  for  the  Indian  community 
la  rather  sad.  It  means  that  if  we  do  have 
only  this  number  of  men.  ihi.t  we  will  have 
to  curtail  our  field  cUnlci  which  have 
reached  so  many  people  in  th  e  outlying  dis- 
tricts that  were  probably  ne  er  getting  the 
bene&t  of  proper  health  service.  We  are  not 
unique  In  this  situation.  THe  entire  Okla- 
homa area  is  short  of  doctors. 

This  shortage  of  physicians  seems  un- 
necessary and  uncalled  for.  I  know  of  many 
men  who  were  not  Included  li  the  draft  but 
were  either  refused  Public  Health  Service 
or  had  to  accept  an  armed  foi  ces  commission 
because  the  PHS  was  late  In  chooalng  their 
men.  To  me  there  U  no  excuie  for  thU  type 
of  non-planning,  especially  when  it  affecU 
people  who  need  medical  lervlce.  I  hope 
there  Is  something  you  can  d>  to  rectify  this 
situation.  If  you  don't  really  see  what  I  mean, 
look  at  the  figures  of  the  nun  iber  of  patients 
we  see  In  a  year.  There  Is  plenty  of  work 
here  and  not  enough  person  lel  to  do  It  al- 
ready. Please  also  consider  thit  we  have  only 
one  specialist.  We  delivered  3ver  450  babies 
last  year  and  saw  thousands  of  children  yet 
no  one  thought  enough  of  the  need  of  the 
people  here  to  provide  them  with  some  men 
trained  In  pediatrics  and  <  bstetrlcs.  Even 
otir  consulUnU  In  Tulsa  t  ave  written  to 
you  and  others  pleading  Ic^  the  necessary 
specialists  but  instead  we  receive  only  fewer 
men. 

Sincerely, 

Mark  J.  Wi  jss.  M.D.. 
Chief  *  edical  Officer. 


RELEASE  OF  FUNDS  POk  REA  LOANS 
TO   RURAL  ELECTRip   COOPERA 
TTVES 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  On  May 
11.  26  Members  of  the  Senate  joined  with 
me  in  a  letter  to  the  President  urging  the 
release  of  $20  million  appropriated  for 
REA  loans  to  rural  electrtc  cooperatives 
in  fiscal  year  1970. 


As  we  pointed  out  In  that  letter,  the 
Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  $365 
million  for  REA  loans  to  rural  electric 
cooperatives  for  fiscal  year  1970;  how- 
ever, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not 
yet  released  $20  million  of  that  amoimt. 
Inasmuch  as  the  total  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  falls  roughly  $400  mil- 
lion below  the  amount  needed  in  order 
for  the  one  thousand  rural  electric  co- 
operatives to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  service,  it  was  felt  by  those  of  us  who 
wrote  the  President  that  the  additional 
$20  million  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress is  certainly  urgently  needed  and 
should  be  released  immediately. 

Because  of  the  present  shortage  of 
loan  funds  many  of  these  systems 
throughout  the  United  States  are  being 
forced  to  reduce  their  work  force  or  cut 
back  to  a  4-day  workweek.  The  result 
of  which  will  be  that  residents  of  rural 
areas  are  not  going  to  get  the  type  of 
electric  service  to  which  they  have  be- 
come accustomed  and  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Furthermore,  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  recently  about  the  possibility 
of  inadequate  electric  supply  in  this 
country  during  the  hot  summer  months 
just  ahead  and  members  of  the  admin- 
istration have  alluded  to  the  possibUity 
of  brownouts  or  even  blackouts  in  some 
instances  because  of  inadequate  electric 
c&D£iclty* 

The  release  of  the  additional  $20  mil- 
lion now  being  held  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  certainly  will  not  solve  all 
the  capital  requirements  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  nor  will  it  be  suf- 
ficient to  avoid  short  supplies  of  electric- 
ity in  the  immediate  future.  Ic  will, 
however,  allow  the  REA  to  make  loans 
in  those  instances  of  pressing  need.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  signed  by  me  and  26  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  President 
Nixon  urging  the  release  of  these  funds 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrrTEE  on  Government  Operations, 

Waahington,  DC,  May  11,  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Congress  last  year 
appropriated  »366  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 
few  REA  loans  to  rural  electric  cooperative*. 
It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
•20  million  of  that  appropriation  has  not 
yet  been  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  rural  electric  program 
falls  roughly  $400  mlUlon  below  the  amount 
needed  In  order  for  the  nearly  one  thousand 
rural  electric  cooperatives  to  meet  growing 
demand  for  service,  we  feel  that  the  release 
of  the  additional  $20  million  appropriated 
by  Congress  Is  urgently  necessary.  The  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  in  an  effort  to  meet 
their  needs  for  additional  growth  capital, 
have  undertaken  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  National  Rural  Utilities  Co- 
operative Finance  Corporation.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  some  funds  wiU  be  avaUable  for 
lending  by  this  corporation  early  next  year. 
However,  CPC  U  presently  still  In  Ita  forma- 
tive stages  and  cannot  contribute  significant- 
ly to  the  caplUl  requirements  of  rtiral  elec- 
tric cooperatives  at  the  present  time. 


Because  of  the  present  shortage  of  loan 
funds,  many  rural  electric  systems  through- 
out the  United  SUtes  are  being  forced  to 
reduce  their  work  force  or  cutback  to  a  four- 
day  work  week,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
that  residents  of  rural  areas  are  not  going 
to  get  the  type  of  electric  service  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed  and  to  which 
thev  are  entitled. 

The  release  of  the  additional  $20  million 
now  being  held  by  the  Bureau  of  the  liudget 
certainly  will  not  solve  all  of  the  capital  re- 
quirements  of    these    cooperatives.    It    will, 
however,  allow  the   REA  to  make  loans  in 
those  Instances  of  pressing  need.  We.  there- 
fore,  respectfully   urge   you   to  release   this 
$20  million  at  the  earliest  possible  date  be- 
fore the  close  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Sincerely  yours. 
PhlUp  A.  Hart,  Fred  R.  Harris,  Joseph  M. 
Montoya,  Ralph  Yarborough.  Quentln 
N.  Burdlck,  Frank  E.  Moss.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.   Eugene   J.    McCarthy,   Vance 
Hartke,  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Herman 
E.  Talmadge,  Mike  Gravel,  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  Albert  Gore,  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Warren  O. 
Magnuson,    Gale    W.    McGee.    Frank 
Church.  Birch  Bayh,  Thomas  P.  Eagle- 
ton,  George  McGovern,  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dsde,   Stuart    Symington,   Mike  Mans- 
field,   William    Proxnilre,    Edmund    S. 
Muskle,  U.S.  Senators. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JACKSON,  MISS. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
joined  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale)  and  Repre- 
sentative Edwards  of  California  and 
Representative  Clay  of  Missouri  in  a 
visit  to  Jackson,  Miss.  I  put  aside  my 
schedule,  as  they  put  aside  their  sched- 
ules, to  see  firsthand  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  incident  of  a  few  days 
ago  which  led  to  the  tragic  death  of  two 
yoimg  men  and  the  critical  Injury  of 
eight  or  nine  others,  most  of  whom  were 
women  students  at  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege in  Mississippi. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy  there 
have  been  a  number  of  discussions  and 
a  number  of  people  by  the  spoken  and 
written  word,  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern for  what  happened  there.  None  of 
them  has  done  so  more  eloquently  than 
has  been  done  in  two  articles  I  have 
read  since  that  time,  one  written  by  Carl 
Rowan  and  the  other  written  by  Tom 
Wicker.  I  think  these  two  distinguished 
coliunnists  In  their  inimitable  fashion 
capture  the  spirit  of  concern  and  pas- 
sion, which  compelled  us  to  travel  to 
Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord 
as  follows: 


Maij  21,  1970 
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'American  Dream's  Last  Vestiges 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Just  12  days  ago,  as  the  nation  reacted 
with  outrage  and  angry  frustration  to  the 
killing  of  four  students  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, I  wrote  that  that  was  only  the 
beginning. 

Now  two  students  have  been  killed  and 
several  more  seriously  injured  at  Jackson 
State  College  In  Mississippi  where  policemen 
opened  fire  on  rock-throwing  demonstrators 
and  what  police  say  were  "snipers." 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  these  new  kill- 
ings would  deepen  the  sense  of  horror  and 
shame  that  ought  to  engulf  America  these 
days,  but  I  know  that  Is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  Mississippi  corpses  are  black. 

One  of  the  glaring  symptoms  of  this  so- 
ciety's deepening  sickness  Is  that  It  can  go 
for  months,  shrugging  off  the  killings  of 
black  protesters  and  demonstrators,  only  to 
become  aroused  when  National  Guardsmen 
gun   down   four  middle-class   white   young- 

I  said  the  Kent  State  tragedy  was  only  the 
beglRinlng  of  more  serious  repressions.  I 
erred,  for  Kent  State  was  not  the  beginning. 

On  Feb.  8.  1968,  three  youths  were  shot  to 
death  and  at  least  34  persons  were  wounded 
when  police  fired  on  demonstrators  at  South 
Carolina   State   College   In    Orangeburg. 

The  South  Carolina  students  were  protest- 
ing against  a  local  bowling  alley  where  the 
owner  Insisted  on  a  Jim  Crow  policy  In  de- 
fiance of  the  Public  Accommodations  Act. 

The  parents  of  the  Kent  State  victims  got 
touching  letters  of  sadness  from  President 
Nixon.  There  Is  no  record  of  President  John- 
son or  any  other  top  official  sending  condo- 
lences to  the  relatives  of  those  youngsters 
who  were  shot  down  In  Orangeburg. 

Nor  was  there  any  national  expression  of 
horror  or  outrage  where  the  black  student 
victims  were  concerned.  Tliere  youngsters 
were  symbol')  of  black  rebellion,  of  "uppity 
niggers,"  so  an  awful  lot  of  white  America 
found  It  easy  enough  to  shrug  off  their 
deaths. 

But  a  society  that  sows  the  wind  will  reap 
the  whirlwind,  as  we  now  see  with  violence 
swirling  across  more  than  300  campuses, 
leaving  bloody  destruction  In  Its  wake. 

Even  as  the  national  sickness  deepens,  like 
that  of  a  man  being  fed  a  dose  of  arsenic 
every  day.  we  grope  in  helplessness — mostly 
because  we  cannot  rise  above  our  political, 
racial,  and  social  prejudices  and  hostilities. 

We  look  at  the  ugliness  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  know  that  the  country  Is  no  wiser,  no 
more  humane,  nor  more  moral  today  than 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Orangeburg  kill- 
ings. 

Six  blacks  were  shot  dead  In  Augusta  after 
a  mentally  retarded  16-year-old  Negro  was 
tortured  and  killed  while  in  jail.  The  medi- 
cal examiner  says  that  all  six  blacks  were 
shot  In  the  back — one  of  them  nine  times. 

Let  us  all  note  that  In  the  case  of  the  Kent 
State  killings,  sympathetic  media  told  us  In 
poignant  detail  about  the  lives  of  the  vic- 
tims. In  the  case  of  Augusta.  It  would  be  a 
major  research  project  to  cull,  the  press  and 
find  even  the  names  of  those  who  were  shot 
down. 

I  fear  that  even  Americans  who  consider 
themselves  good  people.  Incapable  of  murder, 
tend  to  wipe  these  Augusta  victims  off  their 
consciences  as  "Just  six  more  dead  black 
troublemakers." 

And  that  double  standard  tells  us  just  how 
deep  and  pervasive  are  the  woes  of  this  so- 
ciety. When  the  protections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  enforcement  of  the  law,  vary  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  subject  wears  a  t>eard, 
has  a  black  face,  or  comes  from  the  poor 
part  of  town,  we  are  all  In  trouble.  It  does 
vary,  and  we  ore  In  trouble. 

As  the  sense  of  outrage  deepens  among 
the  young,  the  black,  the  poor.  It  becomes 
almost  hopeless  to  try  to  convince  them  that 


their  violence  will  not  achieve  desired  goals. 
It  has  always  been  hopeless  to  try  to  con- 
vince Americans  like  Georgia  Gov.  Lester 
Maddox  that,  when  he  warns  demonstrators 
to  "be  prepared  to  meet  their  Maker,"  he 
gives  license  to  kill  blacks,  yes,  but  also  to 
kill  the  last  vestiges  of  the  American  Dream. 
Unhappily,  It  seems  so  useless  to  write 
these  things,  for  so  much  of  the  public  has 
put  on  blinders  except  for  viewpoints  that 
mesh  Into  their  own  angry,  narrow  way  of 
seeing  things. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  19,  1970] 

In  the  Nation:  For  White  Readers  Onlt 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  May  18. — Suppose  you  were 
black.  What  would  you  think  if  you  had  read 
these  items  In  your  newspaper  In  the  last 
ten  days? 

From  Augusta.  Oa.:  Six  black  men  are 
dead,  all  shot  In  the  back  by  police  rifles  or 
shotguns.  At  least  four  may  have  been  no 
more  than  bystanders  at  rioting  last  week 
that  followed  the  death  of  a  black  youth  In 
a  jail  where  conditions  are  known  to  be  so 
terrible  for  blacks  that  community  protests 
have  been  regularly  made  for  years.  One  of 
these  protests  was  a  letter  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell.  He  never  answered. 

From  Jackson,  Miss.:  At  Jackson  State 
College,  two  black  students  are  dead  and 
nine  are  wounded.  Including  several  girls. 
All  fell  before  a  thirty-second  barrage  of  gun- 
fire from  state  highway  police  who  for  unex- 
plained reasons  took  over  the  task  of  quelling 
a  student  disturbance,  although  town  police 
and  National  Guardsmen  also  were  at  hand. 
The  highway  police  justified  the  shooting  by 
contending  that  they  were  receiving  sniper 
fire  from  a  dormitory  roof.  No  evidence  or  wit- 
nesses have  been  found  to  substantiate  the 
sniper  story,  although  there  are  dozens  who 
refute  it,  and  there  Is  no  explanation  at  all 
of  why  trained  police  officers,  upon  receiving 
what  they  thought  was  sniper  fire  from  a 
roof  stop,  fired  more  than  140  bullets  Into  a 
crowd  of  unarmed  students  standing  on  the 
ground  In  front  of  a  girls'  dormitory.  At  the 
moment,  no  national  protest  rally  is  being 
planned  for  the  Ellipse  In  Washington. 

THE   CHICAGO   SHOOT-OUT 

From  Chicago:  Months  after  Fred  Hamp- 
ton, a  Black  Panther  leader,  was  killed  by 
Chicago  police  in  what  they  described  as  a 
blazing  gun  battle  with  a  band  of  armed 
Panthers,  a  grand  Jury  has  discovered  that 
only  one  bullet  was  fired  at  the  police  raiders. 
It  was  the  police  who  poured  a  massive  fire 
into  the  ap&rtment  where  Fred  Hampton  and 
others  had  been  sleeping;  it  was  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  that  provided  the 
preliminary  information,  and  it  was  police 
and  city  officials  who  later  covered  up  the 
truth  and  concocted  the  story  of  the  "shoot- 
out." Some  Chicago  newspapers  as  well 
helped  carry  out  the  distortion. 

Prom  Washington:  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  filed  a  brief  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  Southern  parents  should 
get  a  tax  deduction  for  making  contribu- 
tions to  private  academies  set  up  as  an  alter- 
native to  desegregated  public  schools.  As  re- 
cently as  January,  Robert  Finch,  the  Secre- 
tary of  H.E.W..  pledged  to  fight  any  such 
move,  because  he  knows  well  that  these 
academies  can  survive  only  through  tax-ex- 
empt status:  and  that  If  they  receive  It,  they 
win  spring  up  throughout  the  South,  thus 
effectively  re-establishing  a  tax-supported 
dual  school  system. 

SOMEONE   to  turn    TO 

Well,  since  I  am  white,  I  don't  know  for 
sure  what  I  would  think  if  I  were  black  and 
read  those  news  stories.  But  even  the  effort 
to  put  oneself  In  the  other  fellow's  skin, 
under  these  clcumstances,  is  frightening.  It 
Is  bad  enough  to  be,  say,  the  victim  of  a 
crime,  or  to  be  in  fear  of  crime  and  disorder. 


when  you  have  recourse  only  to  an  ineffec- 
tive police  force  and  to  a  court  system  heav- 
ily overburdened.  But  at  the  least,  in  that 
case  the  law  is  on  your  side,  or  you  believe  It 
to  be:  there  is  someone  to  whom  you  can 
turn. 

But  suppose  you  feel  that  the  armed  po- 
liceman Is  not  there  to  protect  your  life 
and  rights  but  to  do  away  with  them?  Sup- 
pose even  the  Federal  Government  Is  no 
longer  trying  to  assert  your  rights  In  court 
and  Its  highest  law  enforcement  arm  seems 
more  Interested  in  helping  the  police  ex- 
terminate black  militants  than  in  Impartially 
observing  and  enforcing  the  law?  SupfKJse 
that,  by  all  evidence  available  to  you.  the 
law  does  not  even  seem  to  be  on  your  side — 
is  at  best  Indifferent  and  at  worst  hostile? 

No  wonder  Dr.  Aaron  Shirley,  up  to  now  a 
moderate  black  leader  in  Jackson,  said  the 
other  day  that  "If  black  folks  have  to  die, 
they  ought  not  to  die  so  peacefully."  White 
men  who  read  that  as  a  threat  Instead  of  a 
desperate  plea  for  rudimentary  justice  and 
humanity  can  make  no  answer  that  will  not 
ultimately  echo  the  Mississippi  patrolman 
who  said  after  the  Jackson  slaughter:  "You 
belter  send  some  ambulances,  we  killed  some 
niggers." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  went  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  with  the  obvious  under- 
standing that  nothing  we  said  smd 
nothing  we  did  there  could  restore  the 
lives  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  that 
tragic  night.  I  went  there  feeling  that 
the  environment,  the  circumstances 
which  compelled  me  to  go,  really  are  not 
limited  to  the  events  of  the  tragedy  at 
Jackson  State  College  or  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  a 
growing  insensitivity  that  exists  in  the 
country  today  relative  to  the  concerns 
and  problems  of  our  young  people,  of 
our  minority  groups. 

I  should  hasten  to  say  that  I  have  seen 
some  causes  espoused  and  some  activity 
pursued  in  the  name  of  the  young  and 
in  the  name  of  black  and  other  minority 
groups  in  this  country  that  have  little 
relationship  to  responsible  activity  in  our 
democratic  process.  I  can  see  little  ex- 
cuse for  some  activities  of  violence  and 
anarchy.  I  see  little  reason  to  tolerate 
bombing  and  burning  that  have  been 
espoused  by  some  in  the  name  of  dis- 
sent. 

But  just  as  there  are  a  far-out  few 
who  have  gone  far  beyond  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  dissent  and  freedom  of 
speech — and  should  be  punished  for  the 
law  violators  they  are — there  are,  at 
the  same  time,  large  numbers  of 
young,  disadvantaged,  minority  group 
members  who  have  tried  to  peacefully 
express  their  concern,  and  have  tried 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  our  American 
society  to  get  their  Government  to  listen 
to  them,  and,  with  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  increasing  frequency,  they  have  found 
a  deaf  ear.  They  have  foimd  the  door  of 
the  system  slammed  shut  in  their  faces. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  what  we 
can  do  in  this  body,  Ahat  those  of  us  who 
are,  in  the  term  of  the  young  generation, 
a  part  of  the  establishment,  a  part  of  the 
system,  can  do  to  express  our  concern 
that  the  door  be  kept  open — that  it  not  be 
slammed  shut — that  to  differ  is  not  un- 
patriotic, that,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  do 
more  than  we  have  in  the  past  to  let 
everyone  know  that  they  will  be  heard — 
even  if  they  are  not  agreed  with,  that 
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they  wlU  be  heard-that  ^  re  are  BOing  to 
have  the  system  left  oper  to  them,  that 
the  only  alternaUve  for  aeing  heard  is 
to  take  to  the  street  in  nolence  and  m 
anarchistic  activity  which  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  our  f  auon. 

It  w^  my  deep  conceri  that  this  not 
happen  that  led  me  to  Ja<  kson.  Miss^  We 
havfseen  tragic  "rcumst  ances  of  acUon 
and  reaction  which  have  ]  ed  to  the  death 
S^  students  at  Kent,  bl  tck  citizens  in 
AugusU.  and  the  student  >oss  in  Jackson^ 
I  thought  it  was  importar  t.  and  feel  that 
it  w^important.  that  th;  white  ciUzens 
of  America  express  the  sime  amount  of 
concern  for  the  loss  of  li  e  of  black  stu- 
dents in  Jackson  as  had  been  expressed 
for  the  loss  of  life  of  wHte  students  on 
the  campus  at  Kent  Sta  e  University  In 

°  Nt  President.  I  must  say  that  when 
we  arrived  on  the  scene  and  wimessed 
firsthand  what  had  happened  and  heard 
the  eyewitness  accounts  of  young  and 
old.  black  and  white.  I  :ame  away  ap- 
palled. Some  who  were  w  ith  us  suggested 
it  made  them  sick  to  tlieir  stomach  It 
made  me  feel  almost  like  crying  that 
something  like  this  coul  i  happen  m  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Senator  from  ] Minnesota  "Mr. 
MONDALB)  is  going  to  fo  low.  and  I  hope 
my  coUeague  will  put  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  letter  that  some  of  us  are 
Koing  to  send  to  our  Ai  torney  General. 
Lking  him  to  take  acUcn.  In  that  letter 
we  recount  the  series  of  events  that 
transpired  prior  to  th€  holocaust  that 
was  directed  at  the  women's  donmtory. 

ApparenUy  a  dump  truck  had  been  set 
afire  No  one  knows  who  set  that  dump 
truck  afire,  but  it  was  y  ithin  reasonable 
proximity  of  the  campus,  a  block  or  two 

Mr  President,  we  w;re  advised  that 
this  dump  truck  had  been  set  afire  be- 
cause of  a  rumor  that  had  excited  the 
campus  that  Mayor  Charles  Evers  and 
his  wife  had  been  iriurdered.  Really, 
there  Is  no  factual  eviaence  as  to  who 
set  the  fire  or  why.  but  it  least  t^ere  was 
a  correlation  between  ihe  Are  betag  set 
and  the  rumor  being  spread.  The  fire  de- 
partment arrived  ther^  and  put  out  the 
fire  to  be  followed  by  ttie  Jackson.  Miss., 
poliire  and  the  Mississippi  State  Police, 
who  marched  from  thq  scene  of  the  fire 
to  the  men's  dormitory. 

Apparently  there  wfis  some  taunting 
some  word-calling,  but  no  evidence  of 
any  rifie  flre  or  significant  exchange  of 
botUes.  bricks,  rocks.  3r  other  missiles. 
This  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana was  validated  l^y  a  conversation 
that  we  had  with  a  ni|Bmber  of  the  col- 
lege security  force  who  was  present  at 
the  time. 

But  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  hand- 
ful of  the  officers  pro<  eeded  to  fire  into 
the  side  of  the  mens  dormitory,  breakmg 
out  some  windows.  Yot  could  see  the  bul- 
let marks  on  the  facale  of  the  bmlding 
as  well  as  the  broker  windows.  Fortu- 
nately no  one  was  kiU(jd.  Then,  for  some 
reason,  they  marched,  quasi-military 
fashion,  up  to  the  wbmen's  dormitory, 
which  was  about  two  blocks  away. 

There  were  about  IpO  or  200  students 
assembled  in  front  of  the  dormitory.  No 
one  we  talked  to  heard  any  shots  until. 
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apparently  without  any  warning  and 
without  any  suggestion  that  the  crowd 
disperse,  and  without  even  the  use  of  tear 
gas  to  accomplish  whatever  the  purpose 
might  be.  the  officers  leveled  a  volley  of 
gunfire  at  the  front  of  the  women's  dor- 
mitory that  successfully  knocked  out  all 
the  windows  and  left  the  front  of  that 
women's  dormitory  looking  as  though  it 
might  have  been  located  in  reasonable 
proximity  to  Normandy  Beach. 

At  the  same  time,  apparently,  some 
officers  fired  in  the  opposite  direction, 
toward,  what  I  think  was  the  cafe- 
teria building,  and  knocked  out  some 
windows  in  that  building  across  the 
street.  One  body  was  found  in  the  prox- 
imity of  that  area,  and  one  was  found 
close  to  the  women's  dormitory. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how.  in  the  light  of  almo.'^t 
no  provocation,  there  could  have  been 
any  rifle  fire  whatsoever;  and,  indeed,  if 
it  had  been,  as  rumor  has  it.  nec- 
essary for  the  poUce  to  respond  to 
a  sniper  on  the  rooftop  of  the 
women's  dormitory,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  how  they  could  flre 
into  the  crowd  of  students  in  front  of 
the  building  and  practically  destroy  the 
whole  face  of  a  building  five  stories  high 
in  order  to  seek  out  a  sniper  supposedly 
hiding  on  the  roof. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tragic  act.  It 
is  a  dark  day.  And  what  compounds  the 
tragedy,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  little  if  any  con- 
cern expressed  by  local  officials  on  the 
scene.  In  fact,  we  were  told  that  the  po- 
lice who  leveled  the  voUey  at  the  wom- 
en's dormitory  offered  no  assistance  to 
those  who  were  crying  out  for  help,  but 
spent  their  Ume  immediately  following 
this  tragic  event  picking  up  the  shell 
casings  from  their  weapons,  and  left 
the  scene  without  aiding  the  wounded 
and  dying.  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Mississippi  National  Guard  that 
when  they  arrived  on  the  scene,  they 
indeed  did  help  the  woimded  black  stu- 
dents into  ambulsmces. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  impor- 
tant for  some  of  us  to  let  the  black  citi- 
zens of  Jackson,  Miss.,  know  that  we  are 
concerned  that  this  kind  of  thing  hap- 
pened, that  we  see  litUe  excuse  for  it 
happening,  and  we  see  even  less  excuse 
for  the  public  officials  of  that  area  not 
to  show  compassion  and  determination 
to  ferret  out  those  who  are  responsible 
and  see  that  they  are  brought  before  the 
bar  of  Justice  and  properly  penalized. 
Yet  the  evidence  made  available  to  us 
is  that  this  has  not  happened,  that  none 
of  the  students  involved  were  ques- 
tioned except  one  student  who  had  been 
questioned  by  two  local  police  officials. 
It  appears,  however,  that  questions  con- 
cerning the  identity  of  the  officer  who 
had  leveled  the  fire  at  him  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  questioning. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  not  proceed  at 
any  great  length,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  critical  nature 
of  a  problem  which  was  eloquently  stated 
in  one  brief  response.  After  our  heaimgs, 
and  after  the  quesUons  had  been  asked 
and  answered,  there  was  one  black  stu- 
dent who  came  on  the  stage,  at  the  close 
of  the  inquiry,  and  said,  "We  appreciate 


your  sympathy  and  your  presence,  but 
we  want  Justice;  and  there  is  no  Justice 
for  a  black  man  in  Mississippi." 

Perhaps  that  broad  statement  is  too 
categorical  and  too  all-inclusive,  but  I 
am  here  to  testify  that  there  are  several 
hundred,  if  indeed  not  several  thousand, 
students  at  Jackson  State  College  in  Mis- 
sissippi who  feel  that  there  is  no  Justice 
for  them,  who  feel  that  this  almost  auto- 
matic, knee  Jerk  response  was  a  result  of 
perhaps  a  decade  or  more  of  hate,  per- 
haps a  lifetime  of  hate.  In  the  minds  of 
the  police  officers  who  responded  in  this 
manner,  and  that  most  if  not  all  of  the 
students  feel  that  that  volley  was  a  direct 
effort  to  assassinate  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  find  ways  to 
prevent  this  from  happening.  We  have  to 
find  ways  to  try  to  root  out  this  type  of 
hatred,  this  type  of  insensltivity  which 
exists  in  all  too  many  places  throughout 
the  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  search  for 
more  understanding,  not  Just  in  Jackson 
and  Augusta,  but  in  Washington,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York.  I  am  hopeful  we 
will  convince,  not  Just  the  black  students 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  but  student  pro- 
testers wherever  they  may  be,  that  if 
they  are  willing  to  work  peacefully  and 
lawfully  within  the  system,  this  system 
is  going  to  be  responsive  to  their  pleas. 
Unless  we  do  so,  Mr.  President,  I  fear 
that  we  will  reach  an  intolerable  level  of 
action  and  reaction,  of  violence  and  re- 
pression, which  will  take  away  our  free- 
doms and  destroy  our  society  as  we  know 
it  today.  ^  ^^  . 

I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  words 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  when  he 
discussed  the  need  for  us  in  positions  of 
responsibility  to  address  ourselves  to 
change  in  our  society.  As  I  recaU,  he  said: 
Those  men  who  make  peaceful  revolution 
impossible  make  violent  revolution  inevita- 
ble. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  see  that  that  does  not  happen. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  eloquent 
and  compelling  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  think  that  Jackson 
State  is  an  American  Mylal.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  re-create  the  circumstances 
that  existed  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  at  the 
time  these  iimocent  youngsters  were 
killed  and  wovmded. 

Those  of  us  who  visited  Jackson  State 
yesterday  Joined  together  in  a  letter  to 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  urging  him 
to  convene  a  Federal  grand  jury  to  de- 
termine whether  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law.  and  to  bring  to  trial 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  James  Green  and  Philip  Getz. 
the  wounding  of  nine  others,  and  the 
assault  on  the  entire  group  standing  be- 
fore Alexander  Hall,  a  women's  dormi- 
tory at  Jackson  State. 

Mr  President,  the  destruction  at 
Jack«)n  State  College  is  indescribable. 
At  least  70  State  and  local  officers  ac- 
companied by  an  armored  truck  whach 
they  called  a  T^iompson  tank,  came 
down  Lynch  Street,  and  first  stopped  in 
front  of  the  boys'  dormitory,  which  is 
about  2»/2  blocks  away.  It  took  us  ap- 
proximately 5  minutes  to  walk  from 
Alexander  Hall  to  the  boys'  dormitory 
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In  front  of  which  there  had  been  a  small 
disturbance.  A  truck  had  been  set  on 
fire  allegedly  in  response  to  a  rimior  that 
Charles  Evers  had  been  mmdered.  There 
had  been  some  taunting  of  the  local  po- 
lice, by  the  men  in  the  dormitory,  and 
perhaps  a  rock  or  two  thrown.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  recall,  we  at  least 
know  of  one  dustpan  that  was  thrown. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  One  dustpan  was 
thrown  from  a  window.  That  is  all  that 
is  known  for  certain. 

The  police  opened  fire  on  that  dormi- 
tory. Some  10  rounds  were  fired  into  the 
dormitory,  and  luckily  no  one  was  killed 
or  injured,  but  both  could  easily  have 
happened.  Then,  inexplicably,  these  70 
or  75  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  marched  up  these  2  V2  blocks  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  girls'  dormitory. 
Once  again,  there  was  little  or  no  provo- 
cation. We  cannot  tell  Just  exacUy  what 
happened,  but  according  to  eyewitness 
accoimts,  a  pop  bottle  was  thrown  out 
in  the  street  and  may  have  exploded. 
There  may  have  been  a  rock  or  two.  but 
there  is  no  evidence  now  of  any  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  students  in  the  dormi- 
tory which  would  possibly  be  construed 
as  endangering  the  police. 

The  police  claim  there  was  a  sniper 
firing  from  the  women's  dormitory,  but 
that  has  not  been  established,  and  no 
one  heard  sniper  fire.  The  local  Jackson 
State  College  policeman  to  whom  we 
talked,  who  was  there,  said  he  heard  no 
such  sniper  fire;  none  of  the  college  stu- 
dents heard  sniper  fire;  and  no  one  has 
heard  about  or  been  able  to  find  any 
evidence  that  might  support  the  allega- 
tion that  there  was  sniper  fire. 

Without  warning  of  any  kind,  without 
any  appeal  of  the  students  to  leave; 
without  any  use  of  tear  gas;  without  even 
a  verbal  command  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  State  and  local  police,  these 
70  or  75  officers  raised  their  automatic 
weapons — most  of  them  must  have  been 
automatic — and  fired  a  volley  that  went 
for  30  to  45  seconds.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  roimds  were  fired,  but  it  must  have 
been  at  least  300;  possibly  slightiy  less, 
perhaps  more.  The  entire  area  was  deci- 
mated by  this  fusillade. 

The  front  stairwell — It  goes  up  five 
stories — was  utterly  shattered  from  top 
to  bottom  by  the  impact  of  this  firing. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court,  on  the  groimd 
floor,  is  a  large  student  lobby.  Many  of 
the  windows  in  that  lobby  were  broken 
by  the  firing,  and  one  of  the  girls,  who 
was  sitting  in  a  chair,  was  hit  in  the  leg. 

Two  boys  were  killed.  One  was  17  years 
old.  He  was  coming  home  from  work  and 
was  walking  behind  the  officers.  As  the 
officers  fired  forward  into  the  dormitory, 
he  walked  behind  them,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Apparently,  one  officer 
turned  in  his  direction  and  fired  a  volley 
killing  this  young  17-year-old  boy.  The 
other  yoimg  man  who  was  killed  was  21 
years  old.  According  to  all  witnesses,  he 
had  Just  taken  his  girl  baw;k  to  the  dor- 
mitory from  a  date  and  was  leaving  at 
the  time  he  was  gunned  down  and  killed. 
It  is  an  absolute  miracle  that  at  lea«t 


50  students  were  not  killed  in  that  fusil- 
lade— an  absolute  miracle. 

Mr.  BA"yH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  From  the  experience  that 
the  Senator  has  had  when  he  attended 
the  university,  is  it  fair  to  suggest  that 
when  there  is  activity  out  on  the  dorm 
lawn,  the  normal  reaction  of  students 
would  be  to  rush  to  see  what  was  causing 
the  commotion? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  right.  How- 
ever, there  were  100  or  150.  perhaps  200, 
students  already  outside  in  front  of  that 
girls'  dormitory. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  concur  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  it  Is  a  miracle  that 
dozens  of  people  were  not  slain  by  that 
random  firing. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  An  absolute  miracle. 
There  was  not  even  a  demonstration. 
The  disturbances  to  which  references 
have  been  made  were  very  minor  and 
were  2y2  blocks  away.  This  was  a  girls' 
dormitory  at  which  most  of  the  firing 
was  directed.  The  people  who  were  killed 
and  injured,  by  every  conceivable  inter- 
pretation of  the  incident,  were  entirely 
innocent.  There  was  no  warning,  "there 
were  no  efforts  in  any  other  way  to  sup- 
press whatever  it  was  they  were  sup- 
pressing. It  was  an  open  explosion  of  fire- 
power. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  or  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  have  made  any  attempt  to 
analyze  what  happens  in  such  a  firing. 
We  had  such  a  situation  at  Kent  State, 
and  I  attempted  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
what  happened,  as  the  Senators  have  in 
this  matter. 

I  talked  with  military  men.  While  I 
commanded  an  infantry  battalion,  I 
never  commanded  it  imder  flre.  So  I  had 
to  go  elsewhere  to  get  direct  experience 
in  regard  to  this  psychology.  I  foimd 
some  very  interesting  things  that  I  think 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  hap- 
pened at  Kent  and  what  happened  at 
Jackson.  It  Is  something  that  happens 
when  men  have  guns  and  when  men  are 
frightened  or  think  they  are.  Whether 
they  are  or  not  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

One  instance  about  which  I  was  told 
by  officers  who  have  been  in  places  under 
flre,  or  where  they  thought  they  were, 
occurred  shorUy  after  our  landing  in 
North  Africa,  when  the  city  of  Oran  was 
occupied.  They  received  word  about  4  p.m. 
in  the  afternoon  that  there  was  to  be  an 
attack  by  six  Nazi  planes.  They  were  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  planes  hit  about  7 
o'clock.  Just  after  dark.  They  made  one 
pass  and  disappeared.  The  last  shot  was 
fired  at  3  o'clock  In  the  morning.  Every- 
thing in  the  dty  opened  up.  and  from 
then  on  one  shot  would  be  fired  and  then 
everything  would  open  up  again.  This 
went  on  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
A  ship  In  the  harbor  would  clear  a  gxm. 
and  everything  would  open  up. 

In  Paris,  there  was  an  Interval  of  2 
days  after  the  fall  of  Paris  before  the 
army  of  occupation  moved  In.  The  under- 
groimd  was  In  force.  There  were  a  few 
Americans  at  the  time,  but  not  enough 


to  keep  any  order.  But  the  underground 
was  there.  There  were  reports  of  snipers 
on  rooftops.  The  underground  took  It  on 
themselves  to  clear  this.  One  man  would 
peek  over  the  roof,  and  another  one 
would  open  up,  and  every  gun  within  a 
half  mile  would  open  up. 

There  Is  something  about  the  psy- 
chology of  the  loaded  gun.  When  we  look 
at  what  happened  at  Kent  and  when  we 
look  at  what  happened  at  Jackson,  we 
must  remember  that  seasoned  troops  in 
Paris — later  on,  seasoned  troops  in 
Oran — were  what  we  would  call  trigger 
happy. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  cannot  con- 
trol this,  and  perhaps  the  best  thing 
to  do  Is  not  to  call  anybody  out  with 
a  loaded  gim.  But  what  I  am  saying  Is 
that  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  us, 
because  as  long  as  men  in  organized 
peacekeeping  or  military  imlts  have  been 
called  out  en  masse,  this  Is  the  logical 
result.  Whether  it  is  a  dropped  botUe. 
or  what  they  think  is  a  sniper  shot, 
we  are  going  to  have  the  opening  up  of 
flrepower.  Thus,  the  only  question  I  raise 
here  is  not  that  it  happened  there,  but 
that  It  has  not  happened  more  often. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  sur- 
prised when  It  does  happen. 

Now,  we  look  with  amazement  at  what 
happened  down  there  and  at  what  hap- 
pened at  Kent;  but  the  important  thing 
we  have  to  think  about,  I  think  is  will 
Kent  be  the  Incident  where  the  four 
students  were  killed,  because  when  we 
have  military  men  or  police  organized  in 
a  military-like  formation,  as  the  Senator 
described,  we  are  going  to  have  people 
shot;  because  they  are  called  out  and 
they  are  armed — they  may  be  scared,  or 
at  least  they  are  trigger  happy.  I  am 
therefore  more  disturbed  as  to  what  this 
type  of  activity  will  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  one  of  the  tragedies  of  this  event 
is  that  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  experiences 
we  have  had  before.  The  Kerner  Com- 
mission studied  the  data  in  each  of  the 
cities  which  exploded  into  a  major  con- 
flagration in  the  late  1960's,  and  one  of 
its  strongest  recommendations  was  di- 
rected at  the  very  thing  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  makes  reference,  that 
much  of  the  violence  was  caused — albeit 
imlntentlonally  In  some  cases — by  an 
overuse  of  armed  might,  and  that,  in 
itself,  killed  innocent  people  and  esca- 
lated the  level  of  violence. 

This  is  my  personal  judgment  as  to 
what  happened  at  Jackson  State,  that 
it  goes  beyond  a  couple  of  green  troops 
making  a  mistake.  It  was  not  Oran.  It 
was  a  girls'  dormitory.  It  was  not  one  or 
two  shots.  It  was  enough  to  clean  out 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  about  Kent  State.  He 
has  studied  that  and  I  have  not.  From 
what  I  have  read.  I  understand  that 
there  were  skirmishes,  lines  of  students 
and  guardsmen  going  back  and  forth, 
and  that  there  had  been  an  overt  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Guard  to  di^)erse  the 
students.  They  had  used  canisters  of  te&r 
gas  and  an  effort  had  been  made  to  clear 
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the  students  out.  There  wi «  an  exchange 
of  rocks  back  and  forth. 

We  had  no  evidence  cf  this.  It  was 
almost  as  if  those  police  m  irched  up  that 
street  and  decided  that  tliey  were  going 
to  wipe  out  that  dormitoi-y.  What  the 
reaction  was.  I  do  not  kndw,  because  we 
cannot  bring  those  kids  ba  ck  to  life.  But, 
if  we  can  do  something  ta  turn  around 
this  feeling  of  hate,  this  ittitude  which 
seems  to  permeate  our  soci  ety  in  so  many 
places  today,  we  have  the  r  jsponsibility  to 
do  everj'thing  in  our  powei  to  accomplish 
that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  1 'resident  (Mr. 
Hart  ) ,  I  am  glad  that  th(  Senator  from 
Indiana  made  that  point. '  There  has  been 
talk  by  high  officialdom  that  there  was 
great  provocation,  snipers  and  violence. 
First  of  all,  I  do  not  thnk  there  was 
anything  to  justify  any  of  that.  What 
existed  was  the  smallest  am  jount  of  minor 
problems  that  could  in  ro  logical  way, 
under  any  circumstances,  justify  the  use 
of  flrepower. 

As  Roy  WUkins  put  it,  "a  rock  is  not 
a  bullet."  Then,  of  course  it  follows,  by 
this  fact,  which  the  Sena  or  from  Indi- 
ana pointed  out.  that  whei  i  the  local  and 
State  officials  finished  fl-ing.  the  stu- 
dents were  lying  all  over  tl  le  lawn,  bleed- 
ing and  crying  out  for  heli  >,  but  the  local 
law  enforcement  officers  s^ent  their  time 
picking  up  used  cartridges  land  left.  May- 
be they  called  an  ambula^ice,  but  there 
was  not  one  attempt — unless  the  stu- 
dents forgot  everything  I  hey  saw,  and 
aU  our  witnesses  had  been  there — there 
was  not  one  attempt  on  the  scene  by 
those  who  did  the  shootii  g  to  help  any 
of  them. 

Mr.  President,  what  aie  our  kids  to 
conclude  from  that? 

I  invite  the  attention  cjf  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  an  interesting  article  in  this 
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which    I    ask 
printed  in  the 

in,  the  article 
[n  the  Record, 


issue's    Time    magazine 
unanimous  consent  to  havi 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objectii 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

How  To  Kzzp  Oboex  Wit^ottt  KnxiNC 

Pour  at  Kent  State.  Then  six  In  Augusta 
Oa.  and  two  tn  Jackson.  Mlfs.  All  dead  be- 
cause of  the  IndlscrLminatef-and  unneces- 
sary— use  of  mass  flrepower  ijy  armed  officers 
and  troops  trying  to  contro^  destructive,  or 
disorderly  crowds.  In  each  ca^  a  basic  tenet 
of  all  enforcement  agencies  Was  violated:  vp- 
ply  the  minimum  amount  of  force  required  to 
accomplish  the  objective.  In  an  age  of 
mounting  civil  dissent,  manypiore  such  situ- 
ations seem  inevitable,  raistnig  the  question: 
How  can  mobe  be  controlledlwlthout  killing 
anyone? 

The  avoidance  of  death  in  most  cases  Is 
simple:  bold  fire.  Except  tp  stop  snipers, 
shooting  to  kill  can  rarely  t>4  Justifled.  Even 
then,  the  Army,  National  cjuard  luilts  and 
police  departments  Instruct!  their  men  to 
first  locate  the  source  of  the! sniper  fire,  and 
to  return  It  only  by  the  pinpoint,  one-shot- 
at-a-tlme  marksmanship  of  |a  trained  rifle- 
man. Laying  down  a  fusillade,  Army  military 
police  are  told,  "accompllshas  nothing  con- 
structive and  creates  boetlliiy  among  Inno- 
cent bystanders,"  even  If  none  are  wounded 
or  klUed.  A  sniper  can  ofteij  be  silenced  by 
surrounding  his  position  and  jforcing  him  out 
with  tear  gas. 

One  of  the  clearest  general  giildes  to  ban- 
dUng  dvll  disorders  Is  that  o:  the  n.S.  Army. 
It  places  "fuU  flrepower"  at  the  end  of  six 


escalating  levels  of  force  to  be  employed  In 
riot  situations — and  then  only  when  failure 
to  use  It  would  lead  to  the  "imminent  over- 
throw of  the  Oovernment,  continued  mass 
casualties,  or  similar  grievous  conditions." 
The  first  need,  the  Army  emphasizes,  is  to 
present  a  strong  "show  of  force."  By  that  is 
meant  the  presence  of  enough  soldiers  to 
convince  a  crowd  that  It  can  be  overpowered. 
E^•en  then,  progressive  steps  for  displaying 
force  are  urged.  They  range  from  keeping 
rifles  in  their  slings,  to  flxing  sheathed  bayo- 
nets, then  removing  the  sheaths,  to  finally 
placing  one  round  of  ammunition  in  the 
chambers  of  the  rifles. 

The  next  level  of  force  includes  various  riot 
formatloiis.  a  general  principle  of  which  is 
to  always  leave  a  mob  a  clear  exit  as  troops 
advance  to  clear  an  area.  New  York  City's 
Tactical  Patrol  Force  has  effectively  used 
wedge  formations  in  which  officers  advance 
to  divide  a  crowd  with  nightsticks  held  low. 

SHOOT    TO    WOTTNO 

The  U.S.  Army  advises  use  of  fire  hosea  as  a 
next  step,  if  needed.  Tear  gas.  now  widely 
used  as  almost  the  first  step  by  many  agen- 
cies. Is  considered  a  fourth-level  tactic  by  the 
Army.  After  that  comes  the  use  of  fire  by  se- 
lected marksmen,  shooting  at  well-defined 
targets,  and  finally  volley  fire.  Even  then, 
such  fire  should  be  aimed  low  to  wound, 
rather  than  to  kill. 

After  the  race  riots  of  1967.  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  urged 
that  a  crash  program  of  research  be  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government  to  develop 
nonlethal  weapons,  which  could  more  effec- 
tively bridge  the  gap  between  a  strong  show 
of  force  and  the  use  of  guns.  It  cited  as  one 
approach  the  practice  of  arming  some  Hong 
Kong  police  with  guns  that  fire  wooden  pegs. 
Other  possibilities  would  be  the  use  of  tran- 
quilizer darts  and  the  spraying  of  slippery 
foam.  Nothing  much  has  come  of  such  re- 
search; yet  the  need  for  something  more  ef- 
fective than  tear  gas  and  less  deadly  than 
bullets  is  Increasingly  an  urgent  necessity. 
Meanwhile,  what  seems  to  be  needed  most  is 
better  training,  especially  for  young  National 
Guardsmen,  and  more  discipline  among  all 
lawmen  who  must  contend  with  frightening 
and  maddening  confrontations  in  streets  and 
on  campuses.  Many  lives  could  be  saved  If 
armed  officers  were  to  follow  conscientiously 
the  general  principles  outlined  in  a  booklet 
all  Ohio  National  Guardsmen  are  expected  to 
carry  in  their  pockets  when  on  riot  duty: 
"The  keynote  of  all  operations  aimed  at  the 
curtailment  of  dvll  disorder  Is  restraint,"  It 
says.  "The  well-trained,  disciplined  soldier  Is 
capable  of  dealing  successfully  with  civil  dis- 
order if  he  and  his  leaders  use  sound  common 
sense." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle states  in  part: 

Army,  National  Guard  units  and  police  de- 
partments Instruct  their  men  to  first  locate 
the  source  of  the  sniper  fire,  and  to  return 
It  only  by  the  pinpoint,  one-shot-at-a-tlme 
marksmanship  of  a  trained  rifleman.  Laying 
down  a  fusillade.  Army  military  police  are 
told,  "accomplishes  nothing  constructive  and 
creates  boetllity  among  Innocent  bystand- 
ers." even  If  none  are  wounded  or  killed. 

The  Army  has  a  detailed  list  of  pre- 
cautions and  steps  to  be  taken  to  put 
down  violence  where  violence  exists.  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  any  at  Jackson 
State,  but  even  if  there  were,  where  vio- 
lence exists,  there  are  a  series  of  esca- 
lated ways  the  Armed  Forces  can  move 
in,  specific  ways  directed  at  a  sniper  by 
a  skilled  marksman,  in  self  defense,  to 
act  against  an  identified  sniper. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  former 
Attorney  General  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  fought  against  what  we  call  the 


warning  shot.  He  knows  the  tragedies 
that  result.  A  trooper  takes  after  a 
speeder.  The  speeder  attempts  to  es- 
cape— this  was  not  uncommon  years 
ago — and  the  trooper  fires  a  warning 
shot.  A  policeman  down  the  road  ob- 
serves a  car  being  fired  upon  and  he  de- 
cides it  must  be  a  bank  robber,  an  es- 
caped murderer,  or  something,  and  the 
pursuit  is  taken  up.  Before  long,  shooting 
breaks  out  every  place  by  everyone  that 
can  get  hold  of  a  gun.  This  way,  sp>eeders 
have  been  killed  by  people  who  observed 
the  warning  shot,  thinking  it  was  in 
pursuit  of  a  felon. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  that  often 
happened. 

At  Kent  State,  the  guardsmen  had 
come  from  a  truck  strike,  and  they  were 
edgy.  Does  the  Senator  say  there  was 
malice  aforethought  in  the  Jackson 
State  incident? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  was  not  there.  I  have 
recited  the  evidence  that  we  had — ^per- 
mit me  to  say  that  what  the  students 
said — I  asked  several  of  them,  "What  do 
you  think  the  circumstances  were?"  and 
they  said,  "They  were  out  to  massacre 
us." 

Maybe  that  is  wrong.  But  the  point  of 
it  is  that  there  are  hundreds  of  black 
students  there  who  think  the  local  au- 
thorities were  out  to  get  them,  to  take 
their  lives.  The  behavior  of  the  local 
authorities  is  unprecedented  and  inde- 
fensible, the  way  they  fired  upon  inno- 
cent people  in  a  girls'  dormitory,  the  way 
they  refused  to  help  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  and  the  repeated  use  of  "nigger" 
and  other  kinds  of  hostile  comments  by 
the  authorities.  That  was  testified  to  by 
the  students.  I  believe  this  fits  into  the 
context  of  the  death  which  occurred  pre- 
viously at  the  same  college,  under  the 
same  circumstances.  It  has  opened  up  a 
tremendous  sense  of  discrimination, 
hatred,  and  hostility  that  I  think  is  so 
bad  as  to  be  obscene  and  unspeakable. 
I  think  it  goes  substantially  beyond  just 
a  question  of  ^reen  troops. 

Mr.  T5rDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
bringing  this  one  asi>ect  of  the  facts  of 
the  tragedy  at  Jackson  State  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  certainly  respond 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  outlined. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
would  convene  a  Federal  grand  jury  and 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  events  of  the 
Jackson.  Miss.,  tragedy. 

I  think  this  is  one  thing  which  this 
country  has  got  to  demand — equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law  in  all  parts  and  all 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  happy  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
others  in  such  a  request  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  UiUted  States.  I  think 
that  at  the  very  least  we  need  a  complete 
inquiry.  And  if  there  has  been  criminal 
conduct  involved,  proper  charges  should 
be  brought. 

I  think  that  the  basic  liberties  of  this 
country  demand  no  less. 

I  am  happy  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  Usten  to  such  a  graphic  and  yet  con- 
strained description  from  the  Senator 
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from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

I  commend  them  both  for  the  efforts 
that  they  took  to  make  the  personal  sur- 
veillance, inquhy,  and  investigation  into 
this  tragedy. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  His  state- 
ment is  what  we  have  come  to  expect  of 
his  characteristic  sense  of  fairness  and 
justice  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
belabor  the  point  to  any  great  length. 
But  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  relevant  fact,  and 
that  is  where  do  we  go  from  here. 

The  Senator  from  Mirmesota  and  I,  as 
well  as  others  who  were  present  on  the 
scene  yesterday,  are  glad  to  be  joined 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in  the 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  asking  him  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  call  a  Federal  jury. 

I  think  it  is  Important  not  only  to  find 
out  who  Is  responsible  for  the  blatant 
misuse  of  authority,  but  also  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  let  the  students  at 
Jackson  State  and  black  citizens  all  over 
the  country  know  that  this  Nation  is  con- 
cerned that  this  type  of  thing  can  happen 
and  will  use  all  of  the  vehicles  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system  to  see  that  those  who 
perpetrated  such  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice be  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice 
and  punished  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  back  to  what  I 
said  earlier,  that  it  is  not  confined  solely 
to  Jackson,  but  is  also  confined  to  all 
communities  in  this  country.  We  have  to 
let  everyone  know  that  we  will  keep  the 
system  open  and  see  that  those  who  are 
aggrieved  can  find  justice  and  address 
their  grievances  through  the  system,  and 
that  they  do  not  have  to  resort  to  revolu- 
tion and  violence. 

The  system  can  and  will  respond.  That 
is  why  we  went  to  Jackson. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

In  our  letter  to  the  Attorney  General, 
we  point  out  that  in  this  audience  of 
some  100  students,  most  of  whom  had 
been  on  the  scene  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting,  only  one  in  the  entire  audience 
had  been  questioned  by  local  authorities. 

That  one  had  been  wounded  in  front 
of  the  girls'  dormitory.  He  pointed  out 
that  he  had  not  even  been  asked  to 
identify,  if  he  could,  who  It  was  that 
had  been  shooting  at  him. 

We  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
local  authorities  have  no  intention  of 
doing  anything  about  the  Jackson  State 
massacre  and  that  the  only  hope  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  its  legal 
authority  to  convene  a  Federal  grand 
jury  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  mat- 
ter and  determine  who  was  responsible 
and  issue  an  appropriate  indictment. 

If  this  is  not  done,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  that  to  fail  to  do 
so  would  encourage  the  committal  of  fur- 
ther atrocities  and  the  black  people  in 
that  area  would  despair  of  working  with- 
in a  system  that  looks  the  other  way 
while  their  children  are  slaughtered. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  finished  today 
surveying  the  scene  and  listening  to  wit- 
nesses, an  elderly  black  lady  came  up  to 
me. 


She  said : 

Tou  know.  Senator,  in  one  sense  we  have 
seen  this  many  times  before  around  here — 
black  people  being  killed  at  the  college  and 
elsewhere.  But,  you  know,  they  have  never 
shot  at  a  girls'  dormitory  before. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  we  are  progress- 
ing as  a  society,  perhaps  that  is  one  thing 
he  ought  to  think  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  this  date  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mat  21,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  Mitchell:  We  urge  you  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms  to  convene  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  killing  of  innocent  people 
at  Jackson  State  University  constituted  a  vio- 
lation of  federal  law. 

We  were  summoned  to  Jackson  on  May  20 
by  state  civil  rights  leaders  as  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  to  view  the  scene  of  the 
killings  and  to  hear  the  testimony  of  student 
witnesses  and  state  and  local  officials. 

After  Inspecting  the  bullet  riddled  men's 
and  women's  dormitories,  the  committee 
members  assembled  in  the  Lynch  Street  Ma- 
sonic Temple  where  we  listened  to  testimtony 
with  an  audience  of  some  200  students  and 
townspeople.  City  and  state  officials  who  had 
been  sent  Invitations  to  participate  were  not 
in  evidence. 

Our  investigation  revealed  the  following: 

While  there  was  some  name-calling  by  the 
students  there  was  no  evidence  of  greater 
provocation  than  the  throwing  of  one  dust- 
pan and  of  one  bottle  or  small  brick.  There 
was  no  testimony  or  evidence  of  sniper  fire, 
as  alleged.  Every  person  we  talked  to  on  the 
campios  and  during  the  hearing.  Including 
campus  security  guard  M.  L.  Stringer,  said 
they  heard  no  sniper  fire.  In  our  opinion  the 
shooting  was  essentially  without  provocation. 

About  73  slate  and  local  police,  accom- 
panied by  an  armored  truck,  arrived  on  the 
scene  while  firemen  were  extinguishing  a 
burning  dump  truck  in  a  field  opposite  the 
men's  dormitory.  The  fire  had  been  set,  pre- 
sumably by  students,  after  a  rumor  spread 
through  the  campus  that  Charles  Evers  had 
been  murdered.  Firemen  had  withdrawn  from 
the  scene  when  police  massed  In  front  of  the 
men's  dormitory.  There  was  some  name-call- 
ing and  a  dustpan  was  thrown  from  an  upper 
story  window.  Several  officers  moved  to  the 
east  side  of  the  building  and  fired  through 
the  upper  story  windows.  No  one  was 
wounded  at  this  point. 

Police  then  moved  easterly  up  Lynch 
Street  and  massed  In  front  of  Alexander  Hall. 
A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  were  stand- 
ing In  front  of  the  haU  between  the  street 
and  the  building.  There  was  more  name-call- 
ing. A  bottle  or  smxtll  rock  was  thrown  Into 
the  street.  An  officer  was  seen  to  raise  a  bull- 
horn to  his  mouth,  but  no  one  heard  him 
speak.  The  crowd  grew  quiet  and  then,  with- 
out warning,  there  was  a  volley  of  automatic 
weapons  fire  and  shotgun  blasts  lasting  from 
30  seconds  to  one  minute.  The  police  fired 
directly  Into  the  crowd  and  through  every 
window  In  the  five  story  west  wing  of  Alex- 
ander Hall  facing  the  street.  About  20  shots 
were  also  fired  through  windows  In  the 
middle  wing.  Pockmarks  on  a  cement  wall 
about  30  feet  from  the  north  curb  of  the 
street  opposite  the  dormitory  indicate  some 
police  turned  and  fired  automatic  weapons 
m  that  direction.  This  la  where  the  body  of 
James  Earl  Green  was  later  found. 

The  Interior  of  the  west  wing  was  a 
shambles,  with  broken  glass  everywhere,  with 
blood  all  over  the  ground  floor  entrance 
where  the  wounded  sought  shelter,  and  with 
bullet    holes    through    the    Interior    cement 


block  walls.  It  was  a  deadly  fuslUade  and  it 
is  a  miracle  more  people  weren't  killed. 

After  the  shooting  the  police  busied  them- 
selves picking  up  spent  sheU  casings  while 
the  wounded  cried  for  help.  We  found  no 
indication  the  police  attempted  to  help  the 
wounded  beyond  summoning  ambulances 
with  the  words,  "we  shot  some  niggers." 

The  police  made  no  attempt  to  disperse 
the  students  before  firing  on  them.  They 
gave  no  order  to  disperse.  They  fired  no  over- 
head warning  shots.  They  did  not  use  tear 
gas.  They  fired  directly  into  the  crowd  and 
into  the  front  of  the  women's  dormitory  with- 
out warning.  They  made  no  effort  to  aid 
the  wounded  afterward.  In  short,  the  act 
had  aU  the  characteristics  of  a  mass  lynch- 
ing. 

The  statement  you  made  In  Cleveland,  Mis- 
sissippi, about  violent  demonstrations  and 
repressive  reactions  could  not  have  been  con- 
strued to  apply  here  since — and  we  cannot 
emphasize  the  point  strongly  enough — there 
was  no  provocation  to  warrant  the  bloodbath 
that  took  place.  The  claim  of  self-defense  Is 
absurd  considering  this  was  a  women's 
dormitory  that  was  stormed. 

It  is  also  revealing  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 100  students  at  our  hearing,  only  one 
had  been  questioned  by  representatives  of 
local  or  state  police  agencies  This  was  one  of 
those  wounded  in  front  of  Alexander  Hall. 
He  reported  two  Jackson  police  officials  ques- 
tioned him  for  about  45  minutes  after  the 
shooting  and  never  once  asked  him  if  he 
could  Identify  the  man  who  shot  him.  al- 
though he  told  the  hearing  panel  he  thought 
he  could  do  so. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear.  Mr.  Mitchell,  that 
neither  state  nor  local  officials  have  any  in- 
tention of  doing  anything  about  the  Jackson 
State  massacre.  If  you  dont  do  anything, 
then  nothing  will  be  done.  We  assert  here 
that  the  moral  responsibility  for  any  con- 
sequences resulting  from  yo\ir  failure  to  act 
will  rest  squarely  on  your  shoulders.  We  can 
foresee  two  possible  consequences :  One,  that 
the  state  and  local  poUce  wlU  be  positively 
encouraged  to  commit  further'atrocitles  and. 
two.  that  the  Black  people  will  despair  of 
working  within  a  system  that  looks  the  other 
way  while  their  children  are  slaughtered. 

The  Black  people  of  Jackson  and  the 
students  at  Jackson  State  University  have 
displayed  remarkable  restraint  so  far.  That 
restraint  is  a  gesture  of  good  faith  that  can 
be  abused  only  at  great  peril. 

So  we  ask  you,  Mr.  Mitchell,  to  act  now 
by  convening  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  to  In- 
vestigate this  tragic  episode  and  to  bring  to 
trial  those  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
James  Green  and  Phillip  Glbbs,  the  wound- 
ing of  nine  others  and  the  assault  on  the 
entire  group  standing  before  Alexander  Hall. 
Sincerely, 

Senator  BncH  Bath, 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Congressman  Willlam  Clat, 
Congressman  Don  Edwards, 
Mr.  Clifford  Axxxavder.  Jr.. 
Mr.  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr., 
Mr.  Rot  Wilkins. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  15628)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
amend  section  47  of  H.R.  15628.  the  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  as  follows : 

Beginning  on  page  4,  line  24,  strike  all 
to  the  end.  Including  line  6,  page  S,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  47.  Limitations  on  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Cambodia:  In  concert  with  the  declared 
objectives  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States    to    avoid    the    Involvement    of    the 
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ITnltcd  States  In  Cambodia 
and  to  expedite  the 
forces  from  Cambodia,  it  is 
that   xinless   specifically 
hereafter   enacted,   no   fundi 
appropriated   pursuant   to 
other  law  may  be  expended 


alter  July  1.  1970. 

withdraw  ral  of  American 

iiereby  provided 

autporlzed   by   law 

authorized   or 

this   act   or   any 

after  July  1,  1970. 


offered 


on  behalf 
I  Mr.  Church), 
(Mr.  Mans- 
Vermont  (Mr. 


OITICER. 


trust 


The 
from  Ken- 
read    the 
notwithstandLing  its  being 
Kentucky, 
stated, 
clerk  read  as 


The  amendment  is 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
the  Senator  from  Montai^a 
FiiLDi,  the  Senator  from 
Aiken  » ,  and  myself. 

The     PRESIDING 
Chair  advises  the  Senator 
tucky    that    the   clerk 
amendment 
read  by  the  Senator  from 

The  amendment  will  b< 

The  assistant  legislativ 
follows: 

Beginning  on  page  4,  line  24,  strike  all  to 
the  end.  Including  line  6,  page  5,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"Sxc.  47.  Limitations  on  X 
In  Cambodia:   In  concert  with 
objectives   of   the   President 
States  to  avoid  the  involvem<  at 
States  In  Cambodia  after  Jul^ 
expedite  the  withdraweJ  of 
from  Cambodia,  it  is  herebt 
unless  speciScally  authorized 
after  enacted,  no  funds  autt^orized 
priated  putrsuant  to  this  act 
may  be  expended  after  July 
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S.  Involvement 

the  declared 

of   the  United 

of  the  United 

1,  1970,  and  to 

American  forces 

provided  that 

by  law  here- 

or  appro - 

>r  any  other  law 

1.  1970." 

The  PRESIDING  OPFK^ER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  this  is  an  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  is  beng  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHTJitcH) ,  the  Senator  :  rom  Montana 
(Mr.  MANsm:LD> ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont fMr.  AncEN\  and  myself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quo^nom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIpER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislativ^  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered] 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  modify  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered,  as  follows:  In  tie  last  line  of 
the  amendment,  after  "1J70"'  put  a  com- 
ma in  place  of  the  periol  and  add  "for 
the  purposes  of". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that]  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  But!  first  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  as  modifltd  be  read. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mdy    I   point  out 
that  when  the  original  ajmendment  was 
offered  I  think  it  did  si 
6  on  page  5.  I  wish  to 
Officer  if  that  is  correct. 

The     PRESIDING 
Chair  is  advised  that  th^t  was  the  case. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre$ident,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  Senator  can  modify  his 
own  amendjaaent  as  long  tis  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  order  k1 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Chair  was  about  to  make 


through  line 
the  Presiding 

CER.     The 


The 
that  announce- 


ment. The  Senator  has    hat  right. 


The  Chair  will  ask  the  clerk  to  state 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Beginning  on  page  4.  line  24,  strike  the 
language  down  to  itnd  including  line  6  on 
page  5  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"Sec.  47.  Limitations  on  U.S.  Involvement 
In  Cambodia:  In  concert  with  the  declared 
objectives  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  avoid  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Cambodia  after  July  1. 
1970.  and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Cambodia,  it  Is  hereby 
provided  that  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds  author- 
ized or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  act 
or  any  other  law  may  be  expended  after  July 
1,  1970,  for  the  purposes  of — " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  voting  on  the  amendment 
tonight. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
I  had  the  floor.  I  modified  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  explanation  of  the 
change.  I  note  that  there  is  no  change 
in  the  operative  part  of  the  amend- 
ment originally  offered;  there  is  no 
change  in  subsections  (1),  (2),  (3),  and 
(4).  The  amendment  goes  only  to  the 
preamble  and  there  are  two  changes. 
First,  the  date  July  1,  1970,  is  made  a 
part  of  the  amendment,  and  then,  the 
words  are  added  at  the  beginning  of  the 
amendment,  "In  concert  with  the  de- 
clared objectives  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  avoid  the  involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  Cambodia  after 
July  1, 1970." 

I  think  the  meaning  is  very  clear.  I 
doubt  it  needs  further  explanation  by  me 
at  this  time.  I  yield  to  my  cosponsor,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  We  have  joined  together  in 
modifying  the  preamble  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  for  two  reasons. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate,  some 
Senators  have  expressed  the  apprehen- 
sion that  it  is  just  possible  that  this 
amendment  could  be  acted  upon  swiftly, 
that  the  conference  between  the  Senate 
and  House  might  take  place  with  im- 
characteristic  speed,  and  that  the  bill, 
with  the  amendment  affixed  to  it,  might 
then  go  to  the  White  House,  be  consid- 
ered by  the  President,  and  signed  into 
law.  and  that  all  of  this  might  con- 
ceivably happen  before  July  1.  1970,  with 
the  result  that  the  law  might  then  be 
construed,  at  least  by  critics  of  the  war. 
as  requiring  a  premature  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Cambodia.  For 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  any  possible 
doubt  on  this  score,  we  have  made  the 
operative  date  July  1,  1970,  which  con- 
forms with  the  President's  own  time 
limit. 

The  second  reason  has  to  do  with  the 
argument  that  this  amendment  some- 


how be  regarded  as  an  affront  to  the 
President,  challenging  his  prerogatives 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  our  intentions,  a  fact 
borne  out  by  the  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port the  amendment  enjoys. 

Our  purpose,  from  the  outset,  has  been 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  declared  policy 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  the  law  itself  could  form  a  legisla- 
tive backstop  to  the  President's  declared 
determination  to  bring  American  troops 
out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June.  We 
think  this  is  a  responsibility  that  Con- 
gress should  share  with  the  President. 
So,  just  to  eliminate  any  argument  about 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  we  felt 
that  the  language  of  the  preamble  should 
be  changed  as  we  have  now  suggested. 

Again,  I  want  to  underscore  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  said.  None  of  the  substantive  provi- 
sions in  the  amendment  are  changed  in 
any  way  by  the  proposed  modification  of 
the  preamble. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Am  I  correct  that  section  47 
Is  a  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  in  the  event  the 
amendment  now  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky were  adopted,  would  further 
amendments  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  to 
that  specific  part,  but  to  the  remainder, 
yes.  All  those  sections  of  the  committee 
amendment  which  are  imtouched  by  the 
amendment  now  pending  would  be  open 
to  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
Include  what  appears  to  be  stricken  out 
of  the  amendment  sent  to  the  desk,  "or 
as  may  be  required  to  protect  American 
forces  as  their  withdrawal  from  Cam- 
bodia proceeds"?  If  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form,  we  could  not 
adopt  another  amendment  to  the  pre- 
amble to  include  the  words  just  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised,  and  responds,  as  long 
as  it  does  not  touch  the  exact  portion 
that  the  modified  Cooper-Church 
amendment  touches. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  authorized  by  the  able 
majority  leader  to  repeat  the  announce- 
ment already  made,  that  there  will  be 
no  votes  tonight. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  sent  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  committee  amend- 
ment, and  I  intended  later  to  call  for  it 
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as  the  business  of  the  day,  but  I  was  per- 
suaded out  of  decency  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  not  to  do  it.  I  am  glad  of 
one  thing,  that  it  forced  a  change  in  the 
preamble. 

So  now  I  send  this  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  ACT 

AMENDMENT    NO    652 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MusKiEt,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott)  , 
an  amendment  to  the  Solid-Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  designed  to  help  overcome 
critical  mtuipower  shortages  In  our  Na- 
tion's solid-waste  disposal  and  resource- 
recovery  systems. 

This  amendment  would  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  development,  op- 
eration, and  expansion  of  education  and 
training  programs  for  occupations  in- 
volving the  design,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  solid- waste  disposal  and  re- 
source-recovery equipment  and  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  immediate 
action  to  both  fill  the  manpower  short- 
ages in  our  Nation's  solid-waste  and  re- 
soui-ce-recovery  activities  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  artificial  job  and  skill  require- 
ments that  restrict  the  opportunities  for 
employment  and  upward  mobility  of 
low-income  and  unemployed  persons 
otherwise  qualified  to  fill  these  man- 
power shortages. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  a  major  step  in  this  direction  It 
does  more  than  simply  authorize  funds 
for  manpower  training  in  these  vital 
areas.  It  also  authorizes  an  investigation 
of  our  manpower  training  needs  in  solid- 
waste  disposal  and  resource-recovery.  It 
is  deplorable  that  even  though  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  rid  of  our  Nation's  solid 
waste  is  the  Nation's  third  highest  mu- 
nicipal expense,  we  do  not  even  have  a 
sophisticated  Idea  of  the  number  and 
type  of  personnel  and  manpower  train- 
ing programs  needed  to  operate  it. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  encourage  program  rela- 
tionships with  industry  that  would  en- 
hance the  success  and  relevance  of  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  for  per- 
sons preparing  to  enter  an  occupation 
involving  the  design,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  solid-waste  disposal  and 
resource-recovery  facilities.  "The  rele- 
vance of  all  future  manpower  training 
and  education  programs  in  the  field  of 
solid-waste  disposal  and  resource-re- 
covery will  depend  on  the  coordination 
of  manpower  training  programs  with 
both  the  industries  developing  the  prod- 
ucts that  present  the  greatest  solid-waste 
problems,  and  the  industries  developing 
new  technologies  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. The  technologies  and  managerial 
skills  of  the  business  world  are  crucial 
to  the  planning  and  design  of  innovative 


and  comprehensive  systems  for  solid- 
waste  disposal  and  resouice-recovery. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would — 

First,  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  the  results  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  complete  investigation 
into  the  need  for  additional  trained 
State  and  locsd  persormel  to.  first,  de- 
velop and  maintain  solid-waste  disposal 
and  resource- recovery  activities,  and 
second,  carry  out  the  manpower  train- 
ing programs  assisted  under  or  for  the 
same  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Second,  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
provide  funds  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  projects  designed  to  first,  train 
persons  for  occupations  involving  the 
design,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
solid  waste  and  resource,  and  second, 
train  persons,  including  teachers,  adult 
basic  education  personnel  and  super- 
visory personnel,  to  train  or  supervise 
persons  in  occupations  involving  the  de- 
sign, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
solid-waste  disposal  and  resource-recov- 
ery equipment  and  facilities. 

Third,  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  occupational  training  projects 
which  involve  a  combination  of  training, 
education,  and  employment  in  the  op- 
eration of  solid-waste  disposal  and  re- 
source recovery  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. 

Fourth,  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
study  the  extent  to  which  and  manner 
in  which,  artificial  barriers  to  employ- 
ment and  occupational  advancement  in 
the  solid-waste  disposal  and  resource- 
recovery  field  restrict  opportunities  for 
employment  and  advancement  in  such 
field. 

Fifth,  authorize  the  Secretary  to, 
first,  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines, 
based  on  the  latter  study,  designed  to 
eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  employ- 
ment and  occupational  advancement  in 
solid-waste  disposal  and  resource-recov- 
ery activities  and,  second,  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  complying  with 
the  guidelines. 

Sixth,  require  that  all  programs  must, 
as  a  condition  for  funding,  provide  pro- 
cedures for  fiscal  control,  fund  account- 
ing, periodic  evaluation  by  an  agency  in- 
dependent of  the  program  and  compli- 
ance with  program  guidelines  developed 
as  required  by  the  amendment. 

Seventh,  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
encourage  business  with  operations  or 
products  in  the  solid-waste  disposal  and 
resource-recovery  field  to  participate  in 
and  cooperate  with  occupational  pro- 
grams established  with  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  training  amendment. 

Eighth,  authorize  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
seminate information  which  relates  to 
outstanding  teaching  and  training  meth- 
ods, materials,  and  curriculums  devel- 
oped by  projects  assisted  by  the  bill. 

Public  attention  recently  has  focused 
on  the  crisis  our  Nation  faces  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  more  than  200  million  tons 
of  solid  waste  processed  each  year.  No 
one  wants  garbage,  but  everybody  pro- 
duces it.  The  question  is,  then,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it  and  who  is  go- 
ing to  do  It?  This  question  and  other 
crucial  questions  of  our  solid- waste  man- 


agement crises  deserve  solid  answers  in 
terms  of  money  and  trained  manpower. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  our  technology 
and  economy,  which  creates  the  ever- 
greater  volumes  of  waste  and  the  ever- 
greater  problems  of  proper  waste  dis- 
posal, also  offers  the  hope  of  solving 
these  problems.  We  have  tiie  technology 
and  the  managerial  skills  to  solve  our 
solid-waste  problems.  What  we  do  not 
have  are  the  funds  and  the  skills  to  train 
the  necessary  manpower  to  utilize  them 
properly. 

In  1968,  according  to  a  study  com- 
pleted for  the  Urban  Coalition,  there 
was  a  total  deficit  of  13,586  personnel  In 
the  sanitation  programs  and  1,748  per- 
sonnel in  the  antipollution  programs  ;n 
130  of  our  Nation's  cities  with  100.000  or 
more  population. 

Today,  New  York  City  alone  needs,  to 
meet  its  present  solid  waste  disposal 
schedules,  an  additional  2,125  unskilled 
personnel  and  450  skilled  personnel  in  its 
solid  waste  disposal  progrsims.  By  1974, 
New  York  City,  according  to  plans  de- 
veloped to  deal  with  its  solid  waste  dis- 
posal emergencies,  will  have  almost  to 
double  the  number  of  its  incinerating 
facilities.  In  light  of  this  fact  and  the 
fact  that  the  city's  solid  waste  produc- 
tion rate  is  increasing  100  percent  yearly, 
it  is  obvious  that  New  York  City,  as  well 
as  other  cities,  will  be  confronted  in  the 
near  future  with  significantly  greater 
manpower  shortages. 

The  problem  is  formidable  and  critical 
especially  when  we  consider,  in  light  of 
our  Nation's  unemployment  crises,  that 
approximately  one-half  of  the  vacan- 
cies that  exist  in  sanitation  and  smti- 
poUution  programs  could  be  filled  by  per- 
sons without  professional  or  advanced 
technical  training. 

Adding  to  this  problem  is  a  lack  of  the 
job  analyses  and  reevaluation  of  skill  re- 
quirements necessary  to  improve  job 
prestige,  merit  system  coverage,  possi- 
bilities for  advancement  and  public  ac- 
ceptability. This  further  restricts  both 
the  employment  opportimities  of  the  low- 
income  and  unemployed  person  and  the 
efficient  use  of  personnel  in  the  field  of 
solid  waste  management.  These  employ- 
ment factors  cannot  be  ignored  for  they, 
in  concert  with  training  programs,  de- 
termine in  the  last  analysis  the  avail- 
ability of  trained  manpower  at  the  point 
of  need  for  our  Nation's  solid  waste  dis- 
posal resource-recovery  activities. 

The  committee  in  question  is  going  to 
mark  up  the  bill  tomorrow.  The  amend- 
ment has  considerable  interest  in  it,  and 
I  hope  very  much  it  will  be  adopted  and 
be  a  part  of  the  bill  which  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  my  remaiics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

Amendment  No.  652 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(8)  The  term  'resource  recovery'  means 
the  processing  and  recovery  of  usable  ma- 
terials from  solid  waste." 
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\\  I  and  17,  insert 


'Sec.  308.  (»)  The  Secretary  lol  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make 
granu  to.  and  contracts  with;  insUtuUons  ol 
higher  education,  and  to  any  tother  nonprofit 
organization  which  U  capable  of  effectively 
carrying  out  a  project  whichimay  be  funded 
bV  grant  under  BubsecUon  (bl  of  this  section. 

••(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  prdvislons  of  para- 
graph (2).  grants  may  be  m^de  to  pay  all  or 
a  part  of  the  costs,  as  may  bf  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  or  any  project  operated  or  to 
be  operated  by  an  eligible  institution  or  orga- 
nization, which  Is  designed— I 

■•(A)  to  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out  a 
program  of  training  persons! for  occupations 
Involving  the  design,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  solid  waste  dispo*!  and  resource 
recovery  equipment  and  facilities; 

'•(B)  to  train  persons,  in^uding  teachers, 
adult  basic  educaUon  peraoanel,  and  super- 
visory personnel  to  train  or  ^pervlse  persons 
In  occupations  Involving  thfc  design,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  solid  waste  disposal 
and   resource  recovery   equipment  and   fa- 

"(C)  to  carry  out  occudational  training 
prolecU  which  Involve  a  |  combination  of 
traailng.  educaOon,  and  emtployment  in  t^ 
design  operation  and  maintenance  of  solid 
wast«  disposal  and  resource  recovery  equip- 
ment and  faclllUes.  I  ,.  _.     ^   ».„ 

-(3)  A  grant  or  contradt  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  '^V^^^^J^^  ^ 
made  only  upon  appHcatlcni  to  the  Secretai? 
at  such  time  or  times  and  i  containing  such 
information  as  he  may  presirlbe,  except  that 
no  such  applicaUon  shaU  b^  approved  unless 

It— 

"(A)  sete  forth  a  project 
Is  authorized  under  para: 
subsection; 

"(B)  provides  such  fiscal 
accounting  procedures  as 
to  aMure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appU- 
cant  under  this  section.  %a&  provides  for 
malting  available  to  the  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignate for  purposes  of  au4it  and  examina- 
tion such  books.  docum*its.  papers,  and 
records  as  relate  to  any  fuiids  received  under 
this  section:  I 

"(C)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  »uch  informaUon. 
aa  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  hla 
lunctton*  under  thU  section,  foe  keeping 
auch  records,  and  far  affotding  such  access 
thereto  a«  the  Secretary  may  find  necesaary 
to  assure  the  correctness  ind  vertflcation  of 
such  reports;  and 

"(D)  provides  for  (I)  a  berlodlc  examina- 
tion of  the  eflecUveneae !  with  which  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  application  are  being 
met  while  the  project  is  In  operation;  (U) 
the  conducting  of  such  e^amlnaUon  by  an 
organizaUon  not  affilUted  with  the  insUtu- 
Uon  or  organlzaUon  whos^  project  is  being 
examined;   and  (Ul)   furn|Bhlng  a  report  of 


tor  which  a  grant 
taph   (1)    of  this 

ontrol  and  fund 
ay  be  necessary 
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the  results  of  such  examination  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  thirty  days  after  such  exam- 
ination is  completed. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall — 
"(1)  encourage  businesses  with  operations 
or  products  in  the  soUd  waste  disposal  and 
resource  recovery  field  to  participate  In  and 
cooperate  with  occupational  training  pro- 
grams established  with  the  assistance  of 
grants  or  contracts  made  under  subsection 
(b)  (1)  (C)  of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  disseminate  information  which  re- 
lates to  outstanding  teaching  and  training 
methods,  materials,  and  curricula  developed 
by  projects  assisted  under  subeecUon  (b) 
of  this  section. 

'•(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  a  complete 
Investigation  and  study  to  determine  ( 1 )  the 
need  for  additional  trained  State  and  local 
personnel  to  carry  out  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  Act  and  other  programs  for  the 
same  purpose  as  this  Act;  (2)  means  of  using 
existing  Federal  training  progranw  to  train 
such  personnel;  and  (3)  the  need  for  addi- 
tional trained  persoimel  to  develop,  operate, 
and  maintain  those  soUd  waste  disposal  and 
resource  recovery  faclUtes  designed  and  In- 
staUed  with  assistance  provided  xinder  this 
Act.  He  shall  report  the  results  of  such  in- 
vestigation and  study,  including  his  recom- 
mendaUons,  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
eress  not  later  than  July  1,  1971. 

On  page  6.  Une  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  208" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  209". 

On  page  7,  line  5,  strike  out  "section  209  " 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "secUon  210'*. 

On  page  8,  line  3,  strike  out  "and"  after 
the  semicolon. 

On  page  8.  between  Unes  3  and  4.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(5)  shall  not  be  made,  after  guidelines 
are  promulgated  under  subsecUon  (e)  of  this 
secUon,  unless  the  applicant  agrees  to  In- 
corporate such  guidelines  In  such  project; 
and". 

On  page  8.  Une  4,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  In- 
sert m  Ueu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  8,  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall — 
"(1)  undertake,  as  soon  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  TResource  Recovery  Act  of  1969' 
as  la  practicable,  a  study  of  the  extent  to 
which,  and  manner  In  which,  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement in  the  solid  waste  disposal  and  re- 
source recovery  field  restrict  the  opportiml- 
tles  for  employment  and  advancement  In 
such  field; 

"(2)  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines, 
based  upon  such  study,  setting  forth  task 
and  sklU  requlremente  for  specific  jobs  and 
recommended  Job  descrlpUons  designed  to 
encourage  career  employment  and  occupa- 
Uonal  advancement  In  such  field;  and 

"(3)  provide  technical  assUtance  In  com- 
plying with  such  guldeUnes  to  appUcants  for 
grants  under  this   section. 

On  page  8,  Une  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  209- 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  210". 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, il  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  May 
22,  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  21. 1970: 

Fkdkeai.  Fasik  Caxorr   Boakb 
The  foUowlng -named  persona  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  the  terms  Indi- 
cated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  March  31,  1971: 

Ernest   Q.   Splvey.  of   Mississippi,   vice  R. 
Watklns  Oreene,  deceased. 

For  terms  expiring  March  31,  1976: 
Kenneth  N.  Probasco,  of  Ohio,  vice  Marlon 
A.  Clawson,  term  expired. 

E.  O.  Schuhart  U,  of  Texas,  vice  David 
Gordon  Gault,  term  expired. 
U.  S.   Navt 
The  foUowlng-named  captains  of  the  Une 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  quallficatlou 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
CUrence  M.  Hart  Richard  E.  Fowler.  Jr. 

Lewis  A.  Hopkins  William  M.  A.  Oreene 

Oeorge  O.  Halvorson    Julian  8.  Lake 
John  D.  H.  Kane.  Jr.      Joe  WUliama,  Jr. 
Edward  L.  Felghtner     Joe  P.  Moorer 
John  M.  Thomas  Walter  N.  Dletzen,  Jr. 

Brian  McCauley  Harvey  E.  Lyon 

Thomas  E.  Bass,  HI      Emmett  H.  Tldd 
BUly  D.  Holder  Robert  O.  Welander 

Richard  E.  Hennlng      Robert  T.  Kaufman 
William  H.  Shawcross  Stansfleld  Turner 
Robert  P.  Coogan  William  R.  St.  George 

Ralph    S.   Went  worth, Thomas  B.  Hayward 

Jr.  John  J.  Shanahan,  Jr. 

Daniel  J.  Murphy  John  O.  Flnneran 

jobn  S.  Christlansea 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  21.  1970: 

Na'TIONAI.   I^BOm    R«I.ATION8    BOAKD 

Edward  B.  Miller,  o«  nilnols,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  December  16, 
1974. 


o'clock  noon. 


of  God  forever 
and  might  are 


The  House  met  at  12 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bdward  G.  Latch, 
DJ>.,  offered  the  foUowlng  prayer: 

Blessed  he  the  name 
and  ever:  for  vyiadom 
His.— Daniel  2:  20. 

Our  Father  God.  reveal  to  us  Thy  glory 
as  we  turn  our  thoughti  upward  and  lift 
our  hearU  Into  Thy  presence.  May  dis- 
cernment and  dlscretloti  with  confidence 
and  coorage  ariae  wtt^  us  with  new 
vigor  as  we  open  ouD  minds  to  Thee 


who  art  always  understanding,  always 
merciful,  and  always  seeking  our  good 
and  the  good  of  our  people. 

Grant  unto  us  as  we  pray  such  an 
awareness  of  Thy  spirit  that  this  day 
may  be  spent  In  Thy  service  and  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  Give  to  us 
the  grace  to  ask  what  Thou  wouldst  have 
us  do  that  in  Thy  wisdom  we  may  be 
saved  from  false  choices,  in  Thy  light  we 
may  walk  and  not  faint,  and  in  Thy  love 
we  may  live  with  true  freedom,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 
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H.R.  4204.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  Include 
prisoners  of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam 
confilct,  and  for  other  purposes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

(Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was  In 
my  congressional  district  on  ofiScial  busi- 
ness yesterday,  I  heard  over  the  news 
broadcast  that  our  beloved,  distinguished, 
and  unsurpassed  Speaker  had  announced 
that,  after  consultation  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack.  he  had  decided  he  would  re- 
tire and  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Record  should 
show  that  the  two  greatest  living  Ameri- 
cans are  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man and  our  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  your  42  years  of 
leadership,  America  benefited,  and  it 
benefits  today,  and  future  generations 
will  benefit,  because  you  cared. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  hum- 
ble manner,  may  I  ask  that  the  good  Lord 
up  in  heaven  look  after  you  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  speak- 
ing at  Rockefeller  Institute  on  Monday, 
May  18,  1970,  when  the  House  considered 
S.  2624,  S.  1508.  and  H.R.  3328. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  S.  2624.  the  Customs  Court 
Act  of  1970.  on  rollcall  No.  123;  "yea"  on 
S.  1508,  retirement  of  justices  and  judges 
on  rollcall  No.  124;  and  "yea"  on  H.R. 
3328.  water  supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian 
Reservation,  on  rollcall  No.  125. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  J.  D.  HEACOCK  ON 
OCCASION  OF  HIS  lOlST  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  an  outstanding  Alabamian,  Dr. 
J.  D.  Heacock,  of  Birmingham.  On  May 
23.  1970.  Dr.  Heacock  celebrates  his  101st 
birthday. 

A  remarkable  Individual.  Dr.  Heacock 
at  the  age  of  101  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
current  local,  State,  and  National  prob- 
lems. He  is  a  real  optimist  when  it  comes 
to  today's  college-age  citizens,  calling 
them  the  "best  I  ever  saw." 

A  pioneer  in  the  real  sense.  Dr.  Hea- 
cock. early  in  life  established  a  pattern  of 
working  and  living  that  was  based  on 
helping  others.  He  has  persistently  held 
to  this  belief. 

Graduating  from  Tulane  Medical 
School  in  1894.  Dr.  Heacock  started  prac- 
tice as  a  family  physician,  making  house 
calls  in  a  horse  and  buggy,  accepting 
whatever  the  family  could  afford  as  pay- 
ment for  his  services. 


Dr.  Heacock  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  Alabama,  county  physician  and  a 
delegate  to  the  AM  A. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  extend  to  this 
outstanding  American  the  warmest  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  health 
and  happiness. 


RURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  today's 
housing  market  has  been  the  rural  hous- 
ing program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  shown  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  past  year. 

This  vital  program,  under  the  very 
able  administration  of  James  V.  Smith, 
has  shown  an  increase  of  17.4  percent 
over  last  year.  This  means  that  rural 
people  served  by  the  Administration  are 
moving  into  new  or  improved  homes  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  last  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Smith,  FHA  has  ap- 
proved, in  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal 
1970,  43,748  homeownership  loans  total- 
ing $465.4  million,  as  compared  to  37,277 
loans  totaling  $360.7  million  during  the 
corresponding  9-month  period  in  fiscal 
1969. 

Mr.  Smith  said  new  home  starts 
through  his  agency  will  run  approxi- 
mately twice  as  high  this  year  as  in  any 
previous  year.  Loans  for  new  one-family 
dwellings  under  the  rural  program,  which 
serves  countryside  areas  and  towns  of  up 
to  5,500  population,  exceeded  25,000 
through  March,  equsding  the  number 
approved  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1969. 
By  contrast,  new  home  starts  In  the  Na- 
tion declined  by  an  estimated  15.3  per- 
cent during  the  9-month  period  just 
ended. 

The  spring  seasonal  upsurge  of  home 
building  is  expected  to  result  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  surpass- 
ing $800  million  in  insured  housing  loans 
for  the  year  ending  June  30.  This  will 
account  for  about  80,000  new  and  im- 
proved homes  for  rural  Americans  of  low 
and  moderate  income.  Last  year,  the 
agency's  previous  record  year,  FHA  in- 
sured $500  million  worth  of  loans  on 
50,000  homes.  Next  year  the  target,  ac- 
cording to  Smith,  is  156,000  insured 
home-buyer  loans. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Smith  on  the  out- 
standing program  he  has  developed  at 
FHA.  Through  his  efforts  and  those  of 
the  agency,  80,000  rural  American  fam- 
ilies will  have  a  better  place  to  live — a 
remarkable  and  enviable  record. 


CREDIBILITY  OP  ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC  PLANNERS 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
Government  report  reflecting  the  sharp 
and  unabated  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 


stretches  beyond  the  breaking  point,  the 
credibility  of  administration  economic 
planners  who  stubbornly  insist  on  stick- 
ing to  what  they  call  their  "game  plan." 

The  six-tenths  of  1  percent  rise  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  April  adds 
substantially  to  the  imbroken  string  of 
accelerated  price  rises  since  this  admin- 
istration adopted  its  excessive  interest 
rate  policies.  The  inflationary  spiral, 
fueled  from  unchecked  price  increases  by 
concentrated  big  industry,  continues  to 
pile  economic  distress  atop  economic  dis- 
tress for  America's  millions  of  salary  and 
wage  earners,  elderly,  poor,  retired  and 
even  small  business.  These  policies  have 
succeeded  only  in  bringing  on  a  recession, 
increasing  unemployment  by  more  than 
IVi  million  and  creating  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence in  this  administration's  economic 
leadership. 

Over  a  year  ago,  when  the  White 
House  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency  from  infiuence 
on  the  price-wage  increases,  and  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  poUcy  of  excessive 
interest  rates  and  tight  money  favoring 
only  those  with  an  abundance  of  money 
was  being  put  into  effect,  responsible 
Members  of  Congress  warned  of  the  con- 
sequences. Repeatedly,  we  have  called  for 
a  change  in  the  failing  policies,  and  for 
use  of  the  tools  which  were  provided  by 
the  Congress. 

It  is  ironic  to  note  that  even  some  of 
the  early  architects  of  this  failing  policy 
have  now  joined  us  in  calling  for  change 
and  for  action. 

Further  delay  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  move,  and  move  vigor- 
ously, to  combat  soaring  inflation  and 
accompanying  recession  will  only  com- 
pound the  errors  of  the  past  16  months. 
Once  again,  I  call  on  the  economic  policy- 
makers of  this  administration  to  face 
reality,  to  recognize  that  its  policies  have 
failed,  to  change  directions  and  to  join  in 
efforts  to  combat  recession  and  control 
inflation. 


MAO  PREDICTS  NIXON  DEFEAT  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD 

(Mr.  HUNT  Eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  <hi  May  20 
the  Washington  Star,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ampli- 
fied some  of  the  statements  which  many 
liberal  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
other  body  have  been  making  iiisofar  as 
the  h&mstringing  of  President  Nixon's 
program  has  been  concerned. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  a  dateline  from 
Hong  Kong  being  inserted,  tying  together 
exactly  what  we  have  been  saying  for  so 
long,  trying  to  warn  our  colleagues  and 
the  American  public. 

Mao's  statement  exuded  confidence 
that  the  United  States  is  unable  to  cape 
with  its  problems,  especially  since  the 
Cambodian  intervention  began  three 
weeks  ago. 

In  a  very  carefully  worded  statement 
Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Chinese  Red  dictator, 
says  as  follows: 

The  Nixon  Government  Is  beset  with 
troubles  Internally  and  extemaUy,  with  utter 
chaoe  at  home  and  extreme  isolation  abroad. 
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He  said  further 

The  danger  of  a  new  Worlt 
and   the   people 
prepared. 


War  stUI  ezlsta 
of  all  countries   must  gvt 


These  are  his  words. 

And,  he  continues  by  saspng: 
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ma|n  trend  In  the 

this  trend. 

States,  but  It 


against 


But  revolution  Is  the 
world  today.   Standing 
he  Indicated.   Is  the  United 
cannot  stand  for  long. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mao  Tse-kung,  the  Chi- 
nese leader,  is  advocating  ^evolution  and 
telling  the  American  peoffle  that  we  are 
the  only  country  that  stam  is  between  him 
and  world  revolution.  Yet,  today  we  have 
those  people  in  our  country  who  shout 
"To  the  barricades,"  not  knowing  what 
they  are  saying,  to  destroy  their  own 
country,  to  bring  us  dowii  In  utter  con- 
fusion, and  to  pull  us  do^^n  at  this  time 
when  our  brave  men  aris  fighting  and 
dying  over  there,  not  beci  luse  they  want 
to.  but  because  they  are  tl  ere  as  ordered. 
Many  of  us  did  not  vote  to  send  them 
there.  We  are  trying  to  jet  them  back 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  I  sty  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  "Good  Lord,  do  not 
play  Into  the  hands  of  Mao  Tse-tung." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  else  does  Mao 
say?  I 

He  said:  I 

I  am  convinced  that  the  kmerlcan  people 
who  are  fighting  valiantly  ai  home  will  ulti- 
mately win  victory  and  that  the  fascist  rule 
of  the  United  SUtes  will  inevitably  be  de- 
feated. 

In  other  words,  he  is  saying,  Mr.  Mao 
Is  saying,  that  the  people  who  are  shout- 
ing "To  the  barricades,  apd  revolution," 
"We  the  Commtmists  wafit  to  ruin  your 
country  and  I  am  with  yt)u  and  you  are 
with  me.  Continue  youi\  efforts  to  tear 
down  your  country."  "We,  the  Commu- 
nist forces  are  with  you." 

How  long  will  the  people  of  these 
United  States  tolerate  ttiose  who  con- 
sistently attack  our  libert;  r  7 


PERMISSION    TO    COIdMITTEE    ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  REPORT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that' the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  Ixave  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  rqport  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  tor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportatioh  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  yie»x  1971. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved!  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill.  ! 

The  SPEAKEH.  Is  th^re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  J 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVmiNQ    FOR 
OF  H.R.    17550, 
AMENDMENTS 


SIDERATION 
SECURITY 
70 


Mr.  BOLUNQ.  Mr.  Siieaker,  by  direc- 
tion (rf  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1022  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    th«    resolution    as 

follows:  I 

H.  Res.  10^ 

Be-Molved,  That  upon  tb^  adoption  of  thU 
resoluUcn  It  aball  be  In  otder  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  la  to  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
17550)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  Increases  In  benefits,  to  Improve  com- 
putation method*,  and  to  raise  the  earnings 
base  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  to  make  Improve- 
ments m  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  with 
emphasis  upon  improvements  In  the  operat- 
ing effectl'-eness  of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  aX\  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  3. 
Rule  XIU  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hoiu-s.  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendment  shaU  be  In  order 
to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  in 
order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  general  debate,  but 
said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  b«  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  SMrrH)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  closed  rule  pro- 
viding for  4  hours  of  general  debate  on 
the  Social  Security  Act  amendments. 

The  rule  is  imusual  only  as  to  the  non- 
compliance with  the  Ramseyer  rule,  be- 
cause compliance  with  the  Ramseyer 
rule  would  necessitate  such  a  voluminous 
report.  Therefore,  the  rule  provides  for 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order  on  the  basis 
of  noncompliance  with  clause  3,  rule 
xm,  which  of  course  Is  the  Ramseyer 
rule. 

The  rule  provides  for  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOIXING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  with  re- 
spect to  a  closed  rule,  and  irrespective 
of  the  Ramseyer  rule,  that  all  bills  out 
of  the  ConMnlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
are  considered  under  closed  rules — vir- 
tually an  of  them — except  what  might  be 
called  unimportant  bills  dealing  with  the 
importation  of  scarce  metsds  or  articles? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  all  come  out 
imder  closed  rules? 

Mr.  BOLLTNG.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  my  experience 
to  date  is  that  all  the  bills  that  come 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  have  dealt  with  the  opening  up 
of  the  tax  code  and  reciprocal  trade  and 
social  security  have  been  under  closed 
rules. 

On  occasion  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  seems  to  have  a  series  of 
unanimous  consent  bills  that  come  up, 


but  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  speak- 
ing only  for  myself,  I  do  not  have  a 
closed  mind  on  the  possibility  of,  some- 
time in  the  future,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  providing  a  modified  closed  rule 
on  a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  taxes,  or  some  other  sub- 
ject. But  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  believe  iman- 
imously,  on  this  occasion,  with  one  ex- 
ception, that  the  bill  deserved  to  come 
in  under  what  has  become  in  modem 
times,  the  usual  practice — under  a  closed 
rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  applaud  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  join  him  in  the  hope  that 
at  some  future  time — probably  In  the  dis- 
tant future — the  House  may  get  a  bill 
of  importance  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  under  an  open  rule  or 
at  least  a  modified  open  rule. 

We  could  have  had  a  closed  rule  for 
this  legislation  with  respect  to  the  Ram- 
seyer rule  for  I  do  not  think  ariyone 
wants  an  expensive  volume  of  printing, 
but  we  could  have  had  an  open  rule  on 
amendments.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will 
agree. 

Mr.  BOLLTNG.  Actually,  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  that  could  have  hap- 
pened. But  what  we  have  as  to  the  Ram- 
seyer nile  Is  not  a  closed  rule — but  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  on  the  basis 
of  this  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  all  right. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  quite  serious 
about  beheving  that  sometime  in  the 
future,  there  may  well  be  a  modified 
closed  rule  on  some  tax  bill,  and  partic- 
ularly on  one  dealing  with  tax  reform. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  lyDssouri,  we  are 
about  to  consider  the  bill,  HJl.  17550.  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970, 
under  a  closed  rule  with  4  hours  of  debate 
waiving  points  of  order  so  far  «is  the 
Ramseyer  rule  Is  concerned,  and  per- 
mitting amendments  only  as  offered  by 
the  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  Indeed  a 
complex,  complicated  and  far-reaching 
biU.  I  did  not  see  it  untU  late  Saturday 
and  spent  Sunday  reading  the  bill  and 
report.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  know 
everything  that  is  in  the  bill,  in  fact,  I  am 
certain  I  do  not.  In  fact,  those  who  are 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
who  have  heard  the  extended  testi- 
mony are  more  competent  to  explain  this 
bill  tlian  am  I. 

But  in  any  event,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  are: 

First,  to  provide  for  a  5 -percent  bene- 
fit increase,  beginning  January  1,  1971; 
second,  to  amend  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  to  provide  increased 
efficiency  in  their  operation  and  adminis- 
tration; thh-d,  to  provide  increased  bene- 
fits for  widows  and  dependents  and  cer- 
tain disabled  beneficiaries;  and,  fourth, 
to  increase  the  tax  in  order  to  keep  the 
several  programs  actuarially  sound. 

The  bill  provides  an  across-the-board 
increase  to  social  security  beneficiaries  of 
5  percent,  effective  beginning  January  1, 
1971.  This  increase  will  be  applicable  to 
some  26.200,000  beneficiaries.  The  v>ro- 
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jected  cost  of  this  Increase  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1971  fiscal  year  is 
$700,000,000.  For  the  first  calendar  year. 
1971,  the  projected  cost  is  $1,700,000,000. 

Under  the  new  benefit  schedule,  be- 
ginning in  January  of  next  year,  the 
minimum  benefit  for  a  beneficiary  would 
be  $67.20,  up  from  the  present  $64.  A 
couple  or  a  widow  with  two  children 
would  receive  at  least  $100.80,  up  from 
$96. 

At  the  same  time  the  bill  increases  the 
amount  of  earnings  a  beneficiary  under 
age  72  may  receive  during  a  year  and 
still  qualify  for  his  full  benefits.  The  pres- 
ent figure  of  $1,680  is  increased  by  the 
bill  to  $2,000.  For  the  next  $1,200  in  earn- 
ings, a  beneficiary  would  have  his  benefit 
reduced  $1  for  every  $2  of  earnings.  If  a 
beneficiary  earned  more  than  $3,200  in  a 
year,  he  would  have  his  benefit  reduced 
by  $1  for  each  dollar  above  that  earnings 
level.  This  provision  takes  effect  for  all 
taxable  years  ending  after  1970.  Addi- 
tional benefit  payments  in  the  first  year 
are  estimated  to  total  $475,000,000. 

Widows — or  widowers — have  their 
benefit  level  increased.  Current  law  gives 
a  widow,  after  age  62,  a  benefit  level 
equal  to  82  Vi  percent  of  her  deceased 
husband's  benefit.  The  bill  will  permit  a 
widow  at  65  to  receive  100  percent  of  her 
husband's  benefit.  This  change  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  some  $700,000,000  during 
the  first  year. 

Also  amended  by  the  bill  is  the  differ- 
ence in  determining  benefits  between 
men  and  women.  This  covers  such  items 
as  using  age  65  for  men  and  62  for  women 
in  fixing  average  earning  levels,  and 
benefit  eligibility.  By  making  rules  for  all 
beneficiaries  the  same — at  age  62 — the 
bill  will  increase  benefits  to  male  bene- 
ficiaries by  about  $925,000,000  during  the 
first  year. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  Uberalizing 
changes  in  current  law  with  respect  to 
disabled  beneficiaries.  These  cover  the 
blind,  and  those  beneficiaries  who  are 
also  eligible  to  receive  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

Servicemen  will  also  receive  additional 
benefits.  Wage  credits  will  be  given  for 
those  beneficiaries  who  were  in  the 
Armed  Forces  between  1957  and  1967. 
Some  130.000  beneficiaries  will  receive 
$35,000,000  during  the  first  year  due  to 
this  change. 

The  total  projected  costs  of  these 
changes  in  the  benefit  levels  and  pro- 
grams during  the  first  year  is  estimated 
at  between  $3  and  $4  bllUon.  Costs  in 
each  category  are  not  additive  because 
an  individual  beneficiary  may  be  affected 
by  more  than  one  provision. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs.  They  are  primarily  technical 
in  nature,  aimed  at  tightening  up  and 
improving  present  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  two  programs.  These  in- 
clude: First,  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  set 
reasonable  cost  limits  on  services  based 
on  comparison  of  costs  in  the  same  area; 
second,  limitations  on  Increases  in  doc- 
tor's fees;  third,  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  imd  Welfare 
to  cut  off  payments  to  suppliers  of  health 
services  found  to  be  guUty  of  program 
abuses;  fourth,  a  reduction  In  the  Fed- 


eral matching  share  in  such  programs 
as  nursing  care  homes  and  mental  hos- 
pitals; fifth,  an  increase  In  the  Federal 
matching  share  for  outpatient  hospital 
services,  clinic  services,  and  home  health 
services. 

All  covered  employees  would  pay  more 
in  social  security  taxes  begiiming  Janu- 
ary 1, 1971.  The  tax  rate  would  be  applied 
to  the  first  $9,000  of  income,  up  from 
current  $7,800  figure.  The  rate  of  tax 
on  each  employee  would  rise  from  the 
current  4.8  percent  to  5.2  percent  during 
1971-72;  to  6  percent  in  1975  and  to  6.5 
percent  by  1980.  — 

The  committee  believes  that  these  in- 
creases uill  keep  the  programs  actuari- 
ally sound.  The  estimated  actuarial  bal- 
ance of  —.12  percent  is  not  quite  within 
the  established  limit  of  the  system,  —.10, 
but  the  difference  is  small  and  the  com- 
mittee believes  it  will  be  made  up  when 
data  on  1971  pay-in  to  the  fund  is  avail- 
able. 

We  heard  this  bill  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  Monday  morning.  At  that  time 
I  did  not  know  there  were  any  objections 
whatsoever  to  this  particular  measure. 
But  starting  Tuesday,  to  and  Including 
yesterday,  I  have  received  a  number  of 
telegrams  and  letters  in  relation  to  the 
bill.  In  fact,  from  my  district  I  have  re- 
ceived 71  telegrams  in  opposition  to  sev- 
eral portions  of  the  bill  and  seven  letters 
against.  I  have  attempted  to  check  into 
some  of  the  things  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  me  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  the  objections  are  and  what  an- 
swers there  might  be  to  them.  I  attempted 
to  see  if  I  could  get  an  explanation.  At 
least  they  would  be  in  the  Record,  and 
possibly  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber will  help  to  clear  up  these  questions. 

Although  there  are  some  portions  of 
the  bill  which  are  not  going  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  some  States  and  some  individ- 
uals, still  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  good  in  the  bill.  So  we  will  have  to 
weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

I  did  want  the  Record  to  show  the 
type  of  messages  I  have  received.  Maybe 
other  Members  have  received  similar 
messages.  The  ones  I  have  are  all  from 
California.  The  first  is  from  the  admin- 
istrator of  one  of  the  convalescent  hos- 
pitals in  my  district.  He  states — 

MONTSOSK,  Calif.. 

May  19,  1970. 
Hon.  H.  Alxxn  SMrrH, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Cutbacks  In  the  medicaid  program  could 
have  disastrous  effects  on  elderly  patients. 
AU  our  patient's  families  have  been  con- 
tacted and  we  all  urge  a  no  vote  on  HJl. 
17550  to  be  voted  on  Wednesday,  May  20th. 

Patients,  their  families  and  myself  re- 
quest to  know  how  you  voted.  Please  reply. 

SHKLDOtf   A.   ROSEITBLtTX, 

Administrator,  Montrose  Convalescent 
Hospital. 

I  have  a  tdegram  from  the  California 
Association  of  Nursing  Homes,  which 
says: 

Washxmoton,  D.C,  May  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  H.  AixxN  Smtth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

(The  blU  grants  Increases  to  social  seciu'ity 
beneficiaries  and  at  the  same  time  limits 
welfare  patients  (large  percentage  of  which 
are  senior  citizens)   to  ninety  days  nursing 


home  care  after  which  Federal  percentage  of 
matching  funds  is  reduced  thirty-three  and 
one-third  percent  and  hospital  and  mental 
hospital  benefits  similarly  reduced  after 
sixty  days.) 

This  will  cost  our  State  several  million  dol- 
lars In  matching  funds  and  may  result  in  our 
State  plan  being  out  of  compliance  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Although  House  Ways  and  Means  held 
two  sets  of  hearings  on  the  titles  18  and  19 
amendments,  these  provisions  were  never 
dUcussed  because  they  were  submitted  by 
HEW  long  after  the  hearings  closed.  We  be- 
lieve m  view  of  all  this  H.R.  17550  should  not 
have  gag  rule — should  have  eight  hours  of 
debate  with  certain  floor  amendments  al- 
lowed. 

Califohjia    Association    or    Nubshjc 

Homes.    SANTTAarDMS,    Rest    Homes 

AND  Homes  fob  the  Aged. 

SACaAMENTO,    CAI-IT.  / 

I  also  have  a  telegram  from  aiyindi- 

vidual  which  says:  ^^ 

Burbank.  Calif. 

Hon.  H.  Allen  Smtth. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

H.R.  17550  due  Wednesday  crime  against 
old,  sick,  needy  vote  no.  Community  watch- 
ing your  stand. 

Kathebine  Abttj. 

Governor  Reagan  said: 

Washington,  DC.  May  19,  1970. 
Hon.  H.  Allen  Smith, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  understand  that  the  Social  Security 
amendments  (HM.  17550)  will  be  considered 
by  the  House  this  week,  if  a  rule  Is  granted 
The  California  Dept.  of  Health  Care  Services 
estimates  that,  in  Its  present  form  the  bill 
contains  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16654  (for- 
merly H.R.  16264)  which  would  Increase 
State  costs  in  fiscal  1970-71  by  $20.4  mUUon. 

We  understand  Congress  desire  to  re- 
duce expenditures  In  the  title  XIX  (medic- 
aid) program.  As  you  may  know,  California, 
has  taken  acUon  this  year  to  contain  the 
ever  increasing  financial  pressures  in  the 
medical  program.  We  support  continued  ef- 
forts to  contain  medical  care  costs  at  the 
national  level.  We  are  concerned,  however, 
that  the  change  In  Federal  partlclpaUon  is 
not  a  true  cost  reduction  measure.  While  It 
does  no  doubt  reduce  Federal  expenditures,  it 
does  so  in  a  way  that  shifts  the  fiscal  bur- 
den to  the  States.  Furthermore,  the  235  mil- 
Uon  saved  is  earmarked  by  Bureau  of  Budget 
to  help  defray  fiscal  1971  start  up  costs  of 
Welfare  Reform  Act  which  Is  still  a  long  way 
from  law.  We  request  that  you  withhold  sup- 
port of  this  portion  of  HJt.  17550. 

Ronald  Rkacan, 
Governor.  State  of  California. 

Based  upon  those,  I  talked  to  a  num- 
ber of  people  yesterday,  and  this  is  the 
information  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  so  that  he  can 
appropriately  clear  the  record  regarding 

it. 
The  individuals  I  talked  to  yesterday 

stated : 

The  proposed  amendment  to  title  XIX 
would  be — 

First,  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
matching  percentage  by  25  percent  for 
outpatient  hospital  services,  clinic  serv- 
ices and  home  health  services: 

Second,  a  decrease  in  the  Federal  per- 
centage by  one-third  after  the  first  60 
days  of  care — in  a  fiscal  year — ^in  a  gen- 
eral or  TB  hospital; 

Third,  a  reducticm  In  the  Federal  per- 
centage by  one-third  after  the  first  90 
days  of  care  in  a  skilled  nursing  home; 
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Fourth,  a  decrease  in  Federal  match- 
ing by  one-third  after  90  i  lays  of  care  in 
a  mental  hospital  and  prsvislon  for  no 
Federal  matching  after  an  additional 
275  days  of  such  care  dur  ng  an  individ- 
ual's lifetime;  and 

Fifth,  authority  for  th ;  Secretary  to 
compute  a  reasonable  c<  st  differential 
for  reimbursement  purjioses  between 
skilled  nursing  homes  and  intermediate 
care  facilities. 

My  conclusion,  from  wl  at  they  stated 
was  that  the  States  must  then  take  ac- 
tion to — 

First.  Absorb  the  fiscal  impact  with 
State  and  local  funds,  or 

Second.  Reduce  overall  nedicaid  bene- 
fits, or 

Third.  Reduce  skilled  nursing  home 
benefits  regardless  of  pat  ent  need,  or 

Fourth.  Classify  patie  its  as  "inter- 
mediate care"  or  "cus  ;odial."  Many 
States  do  not  have  an  int  srmediate  care 
program.  Some  States  vrith  an  inter- 
mediate care  program  have  already  clas- 
sified nursing  homes  ar  d  patients  as 
intermediate  care  on  a  wholesale  bsisis 
without  regard  to  required  standards  or 
patient  needs.  The  Ferediil  financial  as- 
sistance in  intermediate  care  is  limited 
to  grant-in-aid  recipien  s.  Medical-as- 
sistance-only patients  ir  the  medicaid 
program  would  not  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  intermediate  care 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  att<  mpted  to  check 
on  these  statements,  and  I  have  come  to 
some  personal  conclusioru;. 

It  looks  like  the  language  they  are 
questioning  is  found  in  t  tie  bill  on  page 
83  beginning  on  line  21.  ind  continuing 
through  line  16  on  page  17.  In  the  com- 
mittee report  a  discussidn  of  this  lan- 
guage is  found  beginnin  r  at  <e)  at  the 
bottom  of  page  38  and  continuing  on 
page  39. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  attempt  to  en- 
courage the  several  Stat's  to  more  effi- 
ciently and  less  expensive  iy  use  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  progrims.  To  do  this 
the  bill  provides  for  an  i:icrease  in  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  by  25  percent  for 
outpatient  hospital  services,  clinical 
health  services  and  homd  health  services. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bill  decreases  the 
Federal  matching  shart  payments  by 
one-third  after  a  patient' s  first  60  days  in 
a  general  or  TB  hospital. 

Also  reduced  by  one-tl  lird  is  the  Fed- 
eral matching  share  af;er  the  first  90 
days  of  patient  care  in  i  skilled  nursing 
home  or  a  mental  hospiU  ,1. 

The  reductions  in  F^eral  matching 
funds  for  institutional  care,  coupled  with 
the  increase  in  Federal  patching  funds 
for  out-of-hospital  pati^t  care,  reflects 
the  bill's  intention  to  c 
programs. 

The  Ways  and  Mea 
also  received  informatio 
average  length  of  stay 
tistlcs  Indicating  that  th 
than  reasonable. 

The  nursing  homes,  h^ 
they  are  in  a  box.  Thei  . 
a  number  of  patients  tieed  more  care 
than  an  arbitrary  90-day  period,  that 
most  nursing  homes  mu$t  operate  at  be- 
tween 80  and  85  percen^  continuous  bed 
capacity  in  order  to  make  it  economl- 
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costs  of  these 

I  Committee  has 

I  concerning  the 

ad  similar  sta- 

tir  cutoff  is  more 

vever,  state  that 
position  is  that 


cally.  They  fear  that  when  patients  are 
cut  off  from  full  Federal  assistance  after 
90  days  that  new  patients  will  not  be 
available  to  fill  the  beds  at  the  higher 
Federal  matching  payment  level  for  a 
new  90-day  period. 

With  the  generally  tight  budget 
straits  that  most  States  find  themselves 
in  at  the  present  time,  it  would  seem  to 
me  rather  unlikely  that  the  States  will 
try  to  pick  up  the  slack  caused  by  the  re- 
duction in  the  Federal  percentage.  As 
Governor  Reagan  pointed  out,  it  could 
cost  California  $20.4  million  the  fli-st 
year.  Therefore,  it  does  seem  likely  the 
SUles  will  cut  back  to  the  Federal  level, 
thus  reenforcing  the  fears  of  the  nursing 
home  people  with  respect  to  their  eco- 
nomic situation. 

So  there  is  a  dilemma  here.  Any  cutoff 
will  be  arbitrary.  Some  indigent  patients 
with  no  means  of  support  and  a  disease 
requiring  skilled  nursing  home  care  over 
a  period  exceeding  90  days  probably  are 
going  to  have  some  problems.  Either  the 
patient  will  have  to  pay  $30  a  dfty  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  or,  if  he  is  unalSe  to  do 
it,  probably  the  nursing  home  will  have 
to  pay  or  absorb  it.  Obviously  patients  in 
that  condition  will  not  be  turned  into  the 
st.r66tj 

Without  being  critical,  I  Imagine  there 
are  some  patients  in  these  skilled  nursing 
homes  today  who  could  well  be  moved 
out  before  the  90  days  but  they  are  not 
moved  out  in  order  to  keep  the  beds  full 
and  to  keep  the  Federal  funds  coming  in. 
However,  I  do  suggest  that  some  lan- 
guage might  be  considered  to  provide  a 
waiver  of  the  90-day  riUe.  It  could  pro- 
vide for  a  medical  review  of  any  case 
where  the  doctor  in  charge  believes  that 
additional  skilled  care  is  required. 

It  seems  that  some  cutoff  date,  reason- 
ably arrived  at.  should  be  instituted  in 
order  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
assure  some  control  over  the  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  matching  fund  program. 
While  the  nursing  home  people  can 
make  a  case  for  possible  future  impair- 
ment of  income  due  to  the  90-day  cut- 
off in  the  bill,  I  raise  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  constant  clamor  of 
patients  to  get  into  hospitals  and  the 
resulting  overflow  will  not  continue  to 
provide  for  the  skilled  nursing  home  in- 
dustry a  continous  flow  of  patients  who 
are  well  enough  to  leave  a  hospital  but 
still  will  require  regular  doctor  and  nurs- 
ing care. 

Obviously,  no  legislation  can  be  per- 
fect. There  are  some  bad  parts  in  this 
bill,  but  there  are  a  number  of  very, 
very  good  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  either  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  wish  to  make  any 
comments  in  connection  with  this,  I  wiU 
be  more  than  pleased  to  yield  to  them. 
If  not.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some 
strong  reservations  about  portions  of  this 
particular  bill,  H.R.  17550.  I  want  to  ask 
some  questions  that  I  think  should  be 
answered  before  we  proceed  with  the 
rule.  I  have  just  now  been  able  to  reach 
the  floor  and  I  have  not,  therefore,  heard 


all  of  the  discussion  of  the  two  speakers 
who  preceded  me.  I  hope  I  am  not  re- 
peating in  some  of  these  questions  which 
concern  me,  but  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
discussed  by  this  body. 

I  have  received  considerable  corre- 
spondence and  many  telegrams  from  the 
skilled  nursing  homes  in  my  district.  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived a  similar  number  of  pi-otests  or 
expression.?  of  concern.  These  nursing 
homes  and  my  Texas  State  Department 
of  Welfare  are  concerned  about  section 
225  of  this  bill,  which  deals  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  incentives  for  States  to 
emptiasize  outcare  under  the  medicaid 
program.  This  provision,  among  other 
things,  provides  for  the  cutback  of  one- 
third  of  the  Government's  share  of 
matching  funds  for  every  patient  who 
stays  In  a  skilled  nursing  home  after  90 
days.  In  Texas  the  Federal  Government's 
share  is  two-thirds  of  the  cost  and  the 
State's  share  is  one-third.  In  some  States 
the  Federal  Government's  share  is  even 
greater.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

My  concern  is  with  regard  to  these  pa- 
tients who  are  still  ill  and  require  care 
after  90  days.  Where  are  they  going  to  go 
when  the  money  is  cut  off?  The  Texas 
State  Department  of  Welfare  is  already 
1-aving  severe  trouble  meeting  its  in- 
creased flnancial  requirements.  They  are 
not  sure  that  they  can  make  up  this  loss 
of  one -third  of  the  Federal  funds.  So  if 
the  States  cannot  make  up  for  the  lost 
funds,  then  where  are  the  sick  and  the 
elderly  poor  going  to  be  cared  for  after 
90  days? 

Now,  I  suppose  and  I  understand  that 
it  is  intended  that  some  of  the  patients 
can  be  placed  in  intermediate  care  cen- 
ters, but  I  do  not  see  any  assurance  here 
that  there  are  near  enough  of  these  in- 
termediate care  facilities  to  handle  all 
of  these  people  who  are  going  to  be 
turned  out  of  these  skilled  nursing  homes 
after  90  days. 

Also,  where  is  the  State  going  to  get 
the  money  to  care  for  the  person  whose 
health  condition  is  so  poor  that  he  re- 
quires nursing  care  for  a  period  longer 
than  90  days? 

I  certainly  do  not  see  why  or  how  90 
days  was  picked  as  the  cutoff  point.  It 
sounds  as  though  that  Is  an  arbitrary 
number  of  days  to  me.  How  can  we  say 
everyone  oughtto  be  well  enough  to  leave 
a  skilled  nursmg  home  after  90  days? 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
encourage  the  States  to  utilize  less  ex- 
pensive care  than  the  skilled  nursing 
home,  such  as  the  intermediate  care  cen- 
ters. I  want  to  know  where  is  the  money 
going  to  come  from  to  pay  for  this  in- 
creased use  of  these  health  care  centers, 
these  intermediate  care  centers. 

Does  it  say  in  this  biU  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  increase  the 
amount  of  matching  funds  that  it  is  now 
putting  into  intermediate  care  centers, 
how  much  those  intermediate  care  cen- 
ters are  going  to  cost  the  State,  and 
where  are  they  going  to  get  the  funds 
even  if  the  Federal  Government  in- 
creases Its  share  to  the  intermediate  fa- 
cilities? I  am  still  concerned  about  where 
the  States  are  going  to  get  the  funds  with 
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which  to  obtain  the  skilled  nursing  care 
for  a  period  of  more  than  90  days. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  gentleman  it  seems 
to  me  is  confusing  two  issues.  The  inter- 
mediate care  centers  are  not  the  same 
thing  as  your  skilled  nursing  institutions. 
You  cannot  substitute  one  for  the  other. 
In  rural  areas  you  do  not  even  have 
enough  nurses  to  staff  the  hospitals,  and 
a  lot  of  our  hospitals  are  losing  their  af- 
filiation with  the  medicare  program  as  a 
result  thereof.  Where  in  the  world 
would  these  people  go  if  this  skilled 
nursing  service  is  denied  them? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  would  yield 
to  me  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  desires 
5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  I  would  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  skilled  niu-slng  program. 
Certainly  the  majority  of  the  people  that 
are  in  the  skilled  nursing  facilities  re- 
quire more  than  the  90  days'  care.  In 
Texas  alone  I  was  advised  this  morning 
that  this  program  is  going  to  cost  the 
State  $33  million  to  begin  with  and  they 
do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to  get 
it.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
,X»  man  from  Texas  for  his  remarks  and 

1 31  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  position. 

^  Mr.  PICKLE.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 

gentleman,  Mr.  Kazen,  I  am  not  con- 
fused; at  least,  I  do  not  think  I  am  con- 
fused about  the  difference  between  the 
skilled  nursing  homes  and  intermediate 
care  centers.  I  was  advised  yesterday 
that  within  the  next  year  and  a  half, 
the  next  18  months,  it  will  cost  Texas 
nearer  the  figure  of  $60  million  but  I  do 
not  have  the  comparative  figures  for  the 
various  other  States. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  because  this  is  a 
very  important  matter  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
the  gentleman  has  made. 

I  want  to  support  this  bill.  However, 
this  Is  a  very  imfair  provision.  It  will 
work  a  hardship  on  our  States,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  advance  notice  and  many  of  the  State 
legislatures  are  not  in  session.  However, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with 
this  money.  I  see  no  way  possible  where- 
by they  can  make  up  the  deficit  they 
will  be  required  to  make  If  this  particu- 
lar section  is  enacted. 

I  would  hope  we  could  amend  the  rule 
In  order  to  debate  this  particular  issue 
and  not  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 


Mr.  PICKLE.  I  shall  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas  to 
make  a  statement  but  before  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  I  want  to  ask.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  the  nursing  home 
industry,  when  we  suddenly  say  to  them, 
"We  are  not  going  to  pay  for  any  of  this 
care  after  90  days."  This  is  a  little  harsh 
and  constitutes  a  sudden  requirement 
which  they  have  got  to  meet.  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  some  truth  to  the  state- 
ment that  some  of  the  skilled  nursing 
homes  have  either  abused  or  have  kept 
some  of  the  patients  in  the  home  longer 
than,  say,  the  90  days  fhat  you  have 
arbitrarily  set  in  this  bill.  Perhaps,  they 
have  kept  them  there  longer  than  neces- 
sary, I  know  in  some  cases  up  to  800 
days.  But  to  say  in  this  bill,  without  a 
chance  to  amend  it  in  order  to  get  at 
the  problem  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  the  provision  and  that  we  have 
got  to  take  it  all,  does  violence  to  the 
skilled  nursing  home  problem.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  if  this  rule  is  adopted  we 
will  have  no  chance  to  amend  it  or  to 
work  on  it.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the 
tax  aspect.  We  are  talking  about  the 
skilled  nursing  care  problem. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding,  and  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  being  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  TexEis.  I  too  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  bill,  because  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Legislature  does  not  meet 
again  for  2  years,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  in  the  world  they  are  going  to  get 
the  money  to  handle  this  situation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  I 
think  the  problem  that  his  State  is  faced 
with  is  the  same  one  all  the  States  are 
facing,  and  they  are  certainly  becoming 
alarmed  about  this  situation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  accuse  the  gentleman's  State  of 
being  in  the  same  category  as  some  of 
the  other  States  in  the  administration  of 
this  program,  but  if  the  gentleman  is  tell- 
ing the  House  that  this  means  a  $30 
million  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  State 
then  it  simply  means  that  the  gentle- 
man's State  is  not  going  to  correct  what 
we  have  found  to  be  a  real  problem  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  costs  in 
these  nursing  homes.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly more  overutilization  in  the 
skilled  nursing  homes  than  there  is  any- 
where else  when  we  hear  about  this 
problem  because  in  many  instances  they 
keep  people  in  these  skilled  nursing 
homes  for  long  periods  of  time  when  the 
facts  are,  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
cases,  that  the  patient  or  the  individual 
would  be  just  as  well  off  in  the  inter- 
mediate care-type  niu-sing  home,  which 
is  the  type  nursing  home  in  the  gentle- 
man's State  and  my  State  that  is  in  the 
big  majority. 


These  skilled  nursing  homes  are  the 
skilled  nursing  homes  that  require  a 
nurse  around  the  clock.  The  patient  who 
is  there  is  supposed  to  have  a  doctor, 
maybe  not  every  day,  but  on  certain  oc- 
casions. If  they  do  not  need  that  degree 
of  care,  then  why  continue  to  pay  for  that 
type  of  care  when  the  other  care  will  do 
them  just  as  much  good? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missoml  yield  me  2  ad- 
ditional minutes? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  these  are  the  facts  that  we 
have  found  in  our  investigations. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  additional  time,  because  I  want 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas on  this  matter. 

I  can  report  to  the  gentleman  that  my 
State  has  reported  to  me  it  will  cost  them 
in  our  State  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
whether  $30  million  or  $60  million,  I  am 
not  sure,  and  it  does  concern  them. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  coiild  not  cost  that  much 
money  because,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  not  that  much  money  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  more  apt  to  believe 
that  my  State  knows  as  much  what  they 
are  talking  about  as  the  gentleman  does. 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  do  not  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  second  thing  is  this : 
I  have  said  that  there  may  be  some 
abuses  in  these  skilled  nursing  homes 

Mr.  MILLS.  A  whole  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  have  some  familiarity 
with  the  problem.  I  too  sometimes  won- 
der if  they  should  keep  them  that  num- 
ber of  days,  and  if  it  is  not  too  long.  But 
this  bill  is  going  to  arbitrarily  select  a 
date  of  90  days,  and  then  turn  them  out. 
Well,  that  creates  a  big  problem.  I  have 
no  assurance  that  in  my  State  there  are 
enough  of  these  intermediate  care  cen- 
ters, and  of  those  that  we  have  they  are 
already  overloaded.  All  you  are  going  to 
do  is  put  more  money  into  this  particular 
sector.  You  do  not  really  cure  the  prob- 
lem. You  do  not  give  us  any  chtuice  to 
work  out  this  problem  when  you  adopt 
this  rule  that  is  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further;  if  the  gentleman's  State 
does  not  change  any  of  its  present  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  this  program  there 
would  be  an  additional  cost  on  your 
State  of  aroimd  $3  million.  But  the  whole 
purpose  of  it  is  to  avoid  this  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  the  State 
governments  through  elimination  of  this 
abusive  overutilization,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  want  that  done  for 
his  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  State 
is  willing  to  cooperate  in  trying  to  find 
a  better  answer  to  the  nursing  problems, 
but  for  this  particular  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  come  out  and  tell 
\is  you  are  going  to  make  this  a  90-day 
cutoff  period  because  of  these  alleged 
abuses,  and  not  give  them  a  chance  to 
work  out  some  other  solution,  is  an  un- 
fair position  to  put  the  States  in. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
limitation  we  have  with  r  aspect  to  med- 
icare and  have  had  sincii  its  inception. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  rule  may  not  be  adopted  so 
that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  send  it 
back  to  committee,  and  tiave  a  chance 
to  work  on  this  particular  section  on 
the  nursing  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ti  ne  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Si>€aker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  thai  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quortmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  dose  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  fiH  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was   talen;   and  there 
were — yeas  201,  nays  18^, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.   IJ2] 
TEAS— 20 
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Abbltt 
Adair 
AdcUbbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson.  111. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Banns 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 

Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broytilll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Collier 
Conable 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Devlne 
DlngeU 
Dulakl 
Dwyer 


Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esbleman 

Evtns.  Tenii. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Petyhan 

Plndley 

Flah 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford.  Gerald 

Frellnghuyse 

Prledel 

Fulton.  Tent 

Oarmatz 

Olbbons 

GUbert 

Ooodlmg 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Oubser 

Hagan 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
so  hmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wafh 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hogan 

HoUfield 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Caillf 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenc . 

Kee 

Keith 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lukens 

McClory 

UcCIoskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
Madden 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Martin 
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Matbias 

May 

Mayne 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mln  shall 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Olsen 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Poll 

Price.  111. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

PuclnsU 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Held.  m. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roetenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 
UdaU 
Oilman 
Vander  Jagt 


Vanlk 

Williams 

Wyman 

Vlgorito 

Wilson,  Bob 

Zablockl 

Watkins 

Wilson. 

Zlon 

WatU 

Charles  H. 

Zwach 

Whalen 

Wyatt 

Wldnall 

Wylle 

NAYS— 181 

Aberuethy 

Haley 

Poage 

Adams 

Hanna 

Podell 

Anderson, 

Harrington 

Powell 

Calif. 

Harsha 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Hathaway 

Price,  Tex. 

Andrews. 

Hawkins 

Purcell 

N.  Dak. 

Hubert 

QulUen 

Ashbrook 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

RandaU 

Bennett 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rarlck 

Bevill 

Helstoskl 

Reld.  N.T. 

Blatnlk 

Henderson 

Reuss 

Brademas 

»Hlcks 

Rlegle 

Brlnkley 

Horton 

Roe 

Brock 

Howard 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brooks 

Hungate 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Broomfleld 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Brotzman 

Jones.  N.C 

Roth 

Burton.  Calif. 

Karth 

Roybal 

Cabell 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Caffer>' 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Camp 

King 

Schadeberg 

Carter 

Koch 

Scheuer 

Casey 

Kuykendall 

Scott 

Clawson,  Del 

Kyros 

Sebellua 

Cleveland 

Lennon 

Shrlver 

Collins 

Lloyd 

Slkes 

Conte 

Long.  La. 

Skubltz 

Conyers 

Long.  Md. 

Slack 

Culver 

Lowensteln 

Smith.  Calif. 

Daddarlo 

Lujan 

Smith.  Iow» 

de  la  Garza 

McClure 

Stafford 

Dennis 

McEwen 

Stelger.  WU. 

Derwlnskl 

McFaU 

Stephens 

Dickinson 

McKneally 

Stratton 

Dlggs 

McMillan 

Stubblefield 

Donohue 

Macdonald. 

Stuckey 

Dom 

Sullivan 

Dowdy 

Mahon 

Taft 

Downing 

Mann 

Taylor 

Duncan 

Meeds 

Teague,  Tex. 

Eckbardt 

Melcher 

Thompson.  N.J 

Edwards,  La. 

Mlkva 

Van  Deerlln 

Esch 

Mlnlsh 

Waggonner 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mink 

Waldle 

Farbsteln 

Monagan 

Wampler 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Watson 

Flynt 

Morse 

Welcker 

Foreman 

Moss 

Whalley 

Fountain 

Natcher 

White 

Praser 

Nichols 

Whltehurst 

Frey 

Obey 

Whltten 

Fulton,  Pa. 

O'Hara 

Wiggins 

Fuqua 

O'Konskl 

Winn 

Oallflanakls 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Wold 

Gaydoe 

Passman 

Wolff 

Gettys 

Patman 

Wright 

Glalmo 

Patten 

Wydler 

Gonzalez 

Pelly 

Yates 

GrUBn 

Phllbln 

Yatron 

Gross 

Pickle 

Young 

Grover 

PUce 

Gude 

Pimle 

NOT  VOTING 

—47 

Anderson. 

Dawson 

McCarthy 

Tenn. 

Edwards,  Calif.  MacGregor 

Ashley 

Foley 

Matsunaga 

Asplnall 

Ford, 

Miller.  Calif. 

Ayres 

WUllam  D. 

Ottlnger 

Belcher 

Gallagher 

Pollock 

Bell.  Calif. 

Ooldwater 

Relfel 

Bingham 

Green.  Oreg. 

Roberts 

Brown,  Calif 

Hays 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Brown.  Mich 

Jacobs 

Roudebush 

Bush 

Jones.  Ala. 

Saylor 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Klrwan 

Stokes 

Chlsholm 

Kleppe 

Symington 

Clay 

Kluczynskl 

Tleman 

Cohelan 

Kyi 

Tunney 

Colmer 

Landgrebe 

Davis.  Ga. 

Leggett 

Mr.  Matsunaga  lor,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 
against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Clay  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Ot- 
tlnger against. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy 
against. 

Mr.  Kyi  for.  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Foley  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Symington 
against. 

Mr.  Relfel  for.  with  Mr.  Ooldwater  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Kleppe. 

Messrs.  FISHER,  MAHON,  HECHLER 
of  West  Virginia,  ECKHARDT,  FRASER, 
MONAGAN,  WHALLEY.  and  HAR- 
RINGTON changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  and  Mr. 
BIAGGI  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  May  21.  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  14465.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  system,  for  the  imposition 
of  airport  and  airway  user  charges,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CaU- 
fornla  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts 
against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham against. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF  H.R.    17550.  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  if 
the  rule  is  rejected,  then  that  would  leave 
us  an  effective  opportunity  to  restore  the 
current  Federal  matching  to  the  States 
for  certain  nursing  home  care  after  90 
days;  is  that  correct,  Mr.  Speaker? 
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The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  gentleman's  question,  but  the 
Chair  must  state  that  that  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  As  the  manager  of  the 
rule,  would  I  be  correct  in  stating  that 
the  parliamentary  situation  would  be 
that  if  this  rule  were  defeated,  the  bill 
made  in  order  by  the  rule,  namely,  the 
increase  in  social  security,  could  not 
come  up? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  Is  a  matter  of  procedure 
and  a  question  for  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  rule  making  In 
order  the  bill  which  is  provided  for  by 
the  rule  were  defeated,  the  bill  would  not 
be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
without  passing  upon  the  question  at  this 
point  as  to  whether  or  not  this  would  be 
a  privileged  bill,  that  if  the  rule  should 
be  rejected  the  bill  would  not  come  up  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  you  permit  me  to  comment  on  the 
fact  that  the  report  on  this  bill  did  not 
comply  with  the  Ramseyer  rule,  so  an 
objection  could  be  made  to  bringing  up 
the  legislation  unless  there  is  a  rule 
waiving  that  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  exacUy  the  point 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ruled 
that  a  quorum  evidently  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  quesUon  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  297,  nays  83,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  133] 
YEAS — 297 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Setts 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 

Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C, 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 


Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collier 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.j. 
Davu.  WU. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 


Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo, 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 


Pulton,  Tenn. 
Galitlanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hubert 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfield 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Long.  Md. 
LuJan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCIure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MaUllard 


Abemethy 

Adams 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Burton,  Calif. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Chlsholm 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins 
Conte 
de  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Edwards,  La. 
Fisher 
FIjmt 
Foley 
Foreman 


Marsh 

Martin 

Klathias 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mtnshall 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  III. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O  Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'NeUl,  Ma.ss. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettu 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QulUen 

RaUsback 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

NAYS— 83 

Fraser 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Gonzalez 

Griffin 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lowensteln 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Mahon 


Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerllii 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watte 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwarh 


Mann 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Montgomerv 

Morse 

Obey 

Passman 

Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Purcell  > 

Randall  ^' 

Rarick 

Roybal 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watson 

White 

Wiggins 

Wold 

Wright 

Young 


NOT  VOTING — 49 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
AspinaU 
Ayres 


Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bingham 
BUtnlk 
Brown,  Calif. 


Brown,  Mich. 
Bush 

Byrne.  Pa. 
Clark 
Clay 


Cohelan 
Colmer 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Dowdy 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Ooldwater 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hays 
Jacobs 
Joues.  Ala. 
Klrwan 


Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

MacGregor 

Matsunaga 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mize 

Mizell 

Nichols 


Pollock 

Roberte 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Saylor 

Relfel 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Symington 

Tlernan 

Tunney 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell  of 
California. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Land- 
grebe. 

Mr    Stubblefield  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mizell. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  lii.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  &lr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  CONYERS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  HAGAN  and  DICKINSON 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-341) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  <Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois)  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  without  objection,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Successfully  desegregating  the  Na- 
tion's schools  requires  more  than  the 
enforcement  of  laws.  It  also  requires  an 
investment  of  money. 

In  my  statement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion on  March  24,  I  said  that  I  would 
recommend  expenditure  of  an  additional 
$1.5  billion — $500  million  in  fiscal  1971. 
and  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1972 — to  assist 
local  school  authorities  in  meeting  four 
special  categories  of  need : 

" — The  special  needs  of  desegregating 
(or  recently  desegregated)  districts  for 
additional  facilities,  personnel  and  trail- 
ing required  to  get  the  new,  unitary  sys- 
tem successfully  started. 
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" The  special  needs  o  racially  im- 
pacted schools  where  de  .  acto  segrega- 
tion persists — and  where  mmediate  in- 
fusions of  money  can  mace  a  real  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  educational  effective- 
ness. 

•' — The  special  needs  of  those  districts 
that  have  the  furthest  to  fo  to  catch  up 
educationally  with  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

"_The  financing  of  innovative  tech- 
niques for  providing  educa  tlonally  sound 
interracial  experiences  fdr  children  in 
racially  isolated  schools." 

To  achieve  these  purpoi  es,  I  now  pro- 
pose the  Emergency  Sch(»ol  Aid  Act  of 
1970. 

Under  the  terms  of  thi:  i  Act,  the  four 
categories  of  need  I  outlined  would  be 
met  through  three  categories  of  aid: 

(I)  Aid  to  districts  mw  eliminating 
de  jure  segregation  eith«r  pursuant  to 
direct  Federal  court  order  s  or  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Educa tior.  and  Welfare, 
for  special  needs  incident  to  compliance. 

(II)  Aid  to  districts  thit  wish  to  un- 
dertake voluntary  effort*  to  eliminate, 
reduce,  or  prevent  de  fac^o  racial  isola- 
tion, with  such  aid  specificaUy  Urgeted 
for  those  purposes.  1 

(HI)  Aid  to  districts  ini  which  de  facto 
racial  separation  persists,  .for  the  punpose 
of  helping  establish  spe<lal  Inter-racial 
or  inter-cultural  educational  programs 
or.  where  such  programs  are  impractica- 
ble, programs  designed  tl)  overcome  the 
educational  disadvantaaes  that  stem 
from  racial  Isolation.       j 

In  all  three  categories^  administrative 
priority  will  be  given  to  what  I  described 
on  March  24  as  "the  sped&l  needs  of 
those  districts  that  have' the  furthest  to 
go  to  catch  up  educationally  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation."  In  all  tl^ee.  also,  there 
will  be  special  attention  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  innovative  [techniques  that 
hold  promise  not  only  of  helping  the 
children  immediately  involved,  but  also 
of  increasing  our  understanding  of  how 
these  special  needs  can  qest  be  met 

THE    BACKCBO 

The  process  of  putting  an  end  to  what 
formerly    were    deliberately    segregated 
schools  has  been  long  atid  difficult.  The 
Job  is  largely  done,  but  il  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. In  many  districjts.  the  changes 
needed  to  produce  deseg^gation  place  a 
heavy  strain  on  the  loca 
and  stretch  thin  the 
districts   required   to 
Federal   Govenunent   s^ 
meeting  the  additional  costs  of  transi 
tion.  This  Act  would  dol  so.  not  only  for 
those  now   desegregating    but   also   for 
those  that  have  desegregated  within  the 
past  two  years  but  sUll!  face  additional 
needs  as  a  result  of  the!  change. 

The  educational  effeots  of  racial  iso- 
lation, however,  are  not  Confined  to  those 
districts  that  previous!  r  operated  dual 
systems.  In  most  of  our  large  cities,  and 
in  many  smaller  comn^unities.  housing 


school  systems, 
ources  of  those 
gate.  The 
:iould   assist   in 


patterns  have  produced 
in  the  schools  which  In 


racial  separation 
turn  has  had  an 


adverse  effect  on  the  Education  of  the 


children.  It  Is  in  the  tiational  interest 
that  where  such  isolation  exists,  even 
though  it  is  not  of  a  kin<  thiat  violates  the 


law,  we  should  do  our  best  to  assist  local 
school  districts  attempting  to  overcome 
its  effects. 

In  some  cases  this  can  best  be  done  by 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  isolation  it- 
self. In  some  cases  it  can  best  be  done 
through  interracial  educational  pro- 
grams involving  the  chUdren  of  two  or 
more  different  schools.  In  some  cases, 
where  these  measures  are  not  practicable 
or  feasible,  It  requires  special  measures 
to  upgrade  education  within  particular 
schools  or  to  provide  learning  experiences 
of  a  type  that  can  enlarge  the  perspective 
of  children  whose  Uves  have  been  racially 
circumscribed. 

This  Act  deals  specifically  with,  prob- 
lems which  arise  from  racial  separation, 
whether  deliberate  or  not.  and  whether 
past  or  present.  It  is  clear  that  racial 
IsolaUon  ordlnarUy  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  education.  Conversely,  we  also  know 
that  desegregaUon  Is  vital  to  quality  edu- 
cation—not only  from  the  standpoint  ol 
raising  the  achievement  levels  of  the  dis- 
advanUged,  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  helping  all  children  achieve  the  broad- 
based  human  understanding  that  in- 
creasingly Is  essential  in  today's  worid. 

This  Act  is  addressed  both  to  helping 
overcome  the  adverse  effect^  of  racial 
isolation,  and  to  helping  attain  the  posi- 
tive benefits  of  integrated  education.  It 
is  concerned  not  with  the  long  range, 
broad-gauge  needs  of  the  educational 
system  as  a  whole,  but  rather  with  these 
special  and  Immediate  needs. 
HOW  rr  WORKS 
The  procedures  imder  this  Act  are  de- 
signed to  put  the  money  where  the  needs 
are  greatest  and  where  it  can  most  ef- 
fecUvely  be  used,  and  to  Provide  both 
local  initiative  and  Federal  review  in 

Two-thirds  of  the  funds  would  be  al- 
lotted among  the  sUtes  on  the  bas^  of 
a  special  formula.  One-third  would  be 
reserved  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare  for 
especially  promising  projects  In  any 
eUglble  district.  In  aU  cases,  whether  un- 
der the  State  allotment  or  not,  the  grants 
would  be  made  for  specific  Individual 
projects  with  each  project  requiring  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary.  Application  for 
grants  would  be  made  by  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  witii  the  State  given  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
the  grant  application. 

The  State  allotment  formula  begins 
by  providing  a  basic  minimum  of  $100,000 
In  each  fiscal  year  for  each  SUte.  The 
remainder  of  formula  funds  for  each 
fiscal  year  would  be  allotted  among  the 
States  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
nation's  minority  students  in  each  State, 
with  those  In  districts  required  by  law  to 
desegregate  and  implementing  a  desegre- 
gation plan  double -counted.  This  double 
counting  is  designed  to  put  extra  money 
where  the  most  urgent  needs  are.  recog- 
nizing that  there  Is  a  priority  need  at 
the  present  time  for  the  ending  of  de 
jure  segregation  swif  Uy.  completely,  and 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  sacrifice  the 
quality  of  education. 

If  any  given  State's  allocation  of  funds 
is  not  fully  utUlzed  imder  the  terms  of 
this  Act.  the  remainder  of  those  funds 


would  then  be  reallocated  on  the  same 
formula  basis  for  use  In  other  States. 

Under  Category  I  (de  jure  desegregat- 
ing) ,  any  district  would  be  eligible  which 
is  now  implementing  an  approved  de- 
segregation plan,  or  which  had  completed 
implementing  one  within  two  years  prior 
to  its  application.  Those  not  yet  doing  so 
would  become  eligible  upon  submission 
of  an  acceptable  plan.  Funds  would  be 
available  to  help  meet  the  additional 
costs  of  Implementing  the  desegregation 
plan  Itself,  and  also  for  special  programs 
or  projects  designed  to  make  desegrega- 
tion succeed  in  educational  terms. 

Under  Category  n  (de  facto  desegre- 
gating) ,  any  district  would  be  eligible  if 
It  has  one  or  more  schools  In  which  mi- 
nority pupils  now  constitute  more  than 
half  the  enrollment,  or  appear  likely  to 
in  the  near  future.  Funds  could  be  pro- 
vided to  help  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  elimination,  reduction 
or  prevention  of  racial  Isolation  In  one 
or  more  such  schools  within  the  district. 
Under  Category  in  (special  programs 
In  racially  impacted  areas),  a  district 
would  be  eligible  If  It  has  10,000  or  more 
minority  students,  or  if  minority  students 
constitute  50  percent  or  more  of  its  public 
school  enrollment.  Funds  could  be  pro- 
vided under  this  category  for  special 
Interracial  or  Intercultural  educational 
programs  or,  where  these  proved  Imprac- 
ticable, for  unusually  promising  pilot  or 
demonstration  programs  designed  to  help 
overcome  the  adverse  educational  impact 
of  racial  Isolation. 

In  connection  with  this  Category  IH 
aid,  it  is  worth  noting  that  such  research 
data  as  is  available  suggests  strongly  that 
from  an  educational  standpoint  what 
matters  most  is  not  the  integrated  school 
but  the  Integrated  classroom.  This  might, 
at  first  glance,  seem  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  But  it  can  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  especiaUy  where  full  inte- 
gration of  schools  is  Infeasible.  It  means 
that,  by  arranging  to  have  certain  activ- 
ities integrated— for  example,  by  bring- 
ing students  from  a  mostly  black  school 
and  from  a  mostiy  white  school  together 
for  special  training  in  a  third  location- 
the  educational  benefits  of  integration 
can  be  achieved,  at  least  in  significant 
part,  even  though  the  schools  themselves 
remain  preponderantly  white  or  black. 

In  a  number  of  communities,  experi- 
ments are  already  under  way  or  being 
planned  with  a  variety  of  Interracial 
learning  experiences.  These  have  Includ- 
ed joint  field  trips,  educational  exchanges 
between  inner-city  and  suburban  schools, 
city-wide  art  and  music  festivals, 
and  enriched  curricula  in  Inner- 
city  schools  that  serve  as  a  "magnet' 
for  white  students  in  special  courses. 
Other  innovative  approaches  have  in- 
cluded attitude  training  for  teachers, 
guidance  and  counseling  by  Interracial 
teams,  and  after-hour  programs  in  which 
parents  participated.  I  cite  these  not  as 
an  Inclusive  catalogue,  but  merely  as  a 
few  examples  of  the  kinds  of  experimen- 
tal approaches  that  are  being  tried,  and 
that  give  some  Indication  of  the  range 
of  activities  that  could  and  should  be 
further  experimented  with. 

Examples  of   the   kinds   of  activities 
which  could  be  funded  under  all  cate- 
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gories  are  teacher  training,  special 
remedial  programs,  guidance  and  coim- 
sellng,  development  of  curriculum  mate- 
rials, renovation  of  buildings,  lease  or 
purchase  of  temporary  classrooms,  and 
special  community  activities  associated 
with  projects  fimded  imder  the  Act. 

THE  tniCENCT   OF  ACTION  NOW 

It  now  is  late  in  the  legislative  year, 
and  very  soon  it  will  be  the  beginning  of 
tlie  next  school  year. 

In  the  life  of  the  desegregation  proc- 
ess, the  fall  of  1970  has  special  signifi- 
cance and  presents  extraordinary  prob- 
lems, inasmuch  as  all  of  the  school 
districts  which  have  not  yet  desegregated 
must  do  so  by  then.  The  educational 
problems  they  confront  are  enormous, 
and  the  related  problems  of  commimity 
social  and  economic  adjustment  are 
equally  so. 

Some  220  school  districts  are  now  un- 
der court  order  calling  for  complete  de- 
segregation by  this  September;  496  dis- 
tricts have  submitted,  are  negotiating  or 
are  likely  to  be  negotiating  desegrega- 
tion plans  imder  HEW  auspices  for  total 
desegregation  by  this  September;  an- 
other 278  districts  are  operating  under 
plans  begun  in  1968  or  1969;  more  than 
500  Northern  districts  are  now  under 
review  or  likely  soon  to  be  under  review 
for  possible  violations  of  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Quite  beyond 
these  matters  of  enforcement,  we  also 
must  come  seriously  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  of  the  nation's  8.7  million  pub- 
lic school  students  of  minority  races,  al- 
most 50  percent  are  in  schools  with  stu- 
dent populations  made  up  95  percent  or 
more  of  minority  pupils. 

Desegregating  districts  face  urgent 
needs  for  teachers,  education  specialists, 
materials,  curriculum  revision,  equip- 
ment and  renovation. 

Teachers  and  education  specialists  for 
the  fall  of  1970  are  being  recruited  now. 
Materials  and  equipment  must  be  pur- 
chased this  summer  to  be  on  hand  for 
the  opening  of  school.  Curriculum  revi- 
sion requires  months  of  preparation. 
Contracts  for  renovation  must  be  en- 
tered into  and  work  commenced  soon. 

Administration  representatives  are 
now  discussing  with  members  of  Con- 
gress possible  ways  of  making  the  first 
of  the  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
available  when  they  are  needed,  which 
is  now.  through  the  use  of  existing  legis- 
lative authorities. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  fiscal  1971.  I  recommend  that 
$150  million  be  appropriated  under  these 
existing  authorities,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  as  "start-up"  money.  I  recommend 
that  the  remaining  $350  million  for  fis- 
cal 1971  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1972  be 
appropriated  imder  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  Itself.  It  is  this  Admin- 
istration's firm  intention  to  spend  these 
funds — $500  million  in  fiscal  1971  and  $1 
billion  In  fiscal  1972 — in  the  years  for 
which  they  are  appropriated. 

QUALITT    AND    XQUAUTT 

If  money  provided  under  this  Act  were 
spread  too  thinly,  it  would  have  very 
littie  Impact  at  all  on  the  ^leclfic  prob- 
lems toward  which  It  Is  addressed.  There- 
fore, the  criteria  laid  down  in  the  Act 


are  designed  to  Insure  Its  use  in  a  man- 
ner sufficiently  concentrated  to  produce 
a  significant  and  measurable  effect  In 
those  places  where  it  Is  used. 

This  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  simply 
another  device  for  pumping  additional 
money  into  the  public  school  system.  We 
face  educational  needs  that  go  far  beyond 
the  range  or  the  reach  of  this  Act.  But 
the  specific  needs  the  Act  addresses  are 
Immediate  and  acute.  It  represents  a 
shift  of  priorities.  It  places  a  greater 
share  of  our  resources  behind  the  goal 
of  making  the  desegregation  process 
work,  and  making  It  work  now.  It  also 
represents  a  measured  step  toward  the 
larger  goal  of  extending  the  proven  edu- 
cational benefits  of  integrated  educa- 
tion to  all  children,  wherever  they  live. 

Properly  used,  this  $1.5  billion  can 
represent  an  enormous  contribution  to 
both  quality  and  equality  of  education 
in  the  United  States. 

With  this  help,  the  process  of  ending 
de  jure  segregation  can  be  brought  to  a 
swift  completion  with  minimum  disrup- 
tion to  the  process  of  education.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  of  us — North  and 
South  alike — to  Insure  that  the  desegre- 
gation process  is  carried  out  in  a  manner 
that  raises  the  educational  standards  of 
the  affected  schools. 

Beyond  this,  our  goal  is  a  system  in 
which  education  throughout  the  nation 
is  both  equal  and  excellent,  and  in  which 
racial  barriers  cease  to  exist.  This  does 
not  mean  imposing  an  arbitrary  "racial 
balance"  throughout  the  nation's  school 
systems.  But  It  should  mean  aiding  and 
encouraging  voluntary  efforts  by  com- 
munities which  seek  to  promote  a  greater 
degree  of  racial  Integration,  and  to  undo 
the  educational  effects  of  racial  isolation. 

NothingSin  this  Act  is  intended  either 
to  punish  or  to  reward.  Rather  It  recog- 
nizes that  a  time  of  transition,  during 
which  local  districts  bring  their  practices 
into  accord  with  national  policy,  is  a  time 
when  a  special  partnership  is  needed  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
districts  most  directly  affected.  It  also 
recognizes  that  doing  a  better  Job  of 
overcoming  the  adverse  educational  ef- 
fects of  racial  isolation,  wherever  it  ex- 
ists, benefits  not  only  the  community  but 
the  nation. 

This  legislative  recommendation 
should  be  read  in  the  context  of  my  com- 
prehensive public  statement  of  March  24 
on  school  desegregation.  In  that,  I  dealt 
with  questions  of  philosophy  and  of  pol- 
icy. Here,  I  £un  dealing  with  two  aspects 
of  the  process  of  implementation :  aiding 
the  desegregation  process  required  by 
law,  and  supporting  voluntary  commu- 
nity efforts  to  extend  the  social  and  edu- 
cational benefits  of  Interracial  education. 

The  issues  Involved  In  desegregating 
schools,  reducing  racial  isolation  and 
providing  equal  educational  opportunity 
are  not  simple.  Msmy  of  the  questions  are 
profound,  the  factors  complex,  the  legit- 
imate considerations  in  conflict,  and  the 
answers  elusive.  Our  continuing  search, 
therefore,  must  be  not  for  the  perfect  set 
of  answers,  but  for  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect and  the  most  constructive. 

Few  issues  facing  us  as  a  nation  are  of 
such  transcendent  importance:   impor- 


tant because  of  the  vital  role  that  our 
public  schools  play  in  the  nation's  life 
and  in  its  future ;  because  the  welfare  of 
our  children  is  at  stake;  because  our 
national  conscience  is  at  stake;  and  be- 
cause it  presents  us  a  test  of  our  capacity 
to  live  together  in  one  nation,  in  brother- 
hood and  understanding. 

The  tensions  and  difficulties  of  a  time 
of  great  social  change  require  us  to  take 
actions  that  move  beyond  the  daily  de- 
bate. This  legislation  is  a  first  major  step 
in  that  essential  direction. 

The  education  of  each  of  our  children 
affects  us  all.  Time  lost  in  the  educa- 
tional process  may  never  be  recovered.  I 
urge  that  this  measure  be  acted  on 
speedily,  because  the  needs  to  which  it 
is  addressed  are  uniquely  and  compel - 
lingly  needs  of  the  present  moment. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  21,  1970. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  17550)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in  ben- 
efits, to  improve  computation  methods, 
and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system,  to  make  Improvements  In 
the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  em- 
phasis upon  Improvements  In  the  oper- 
ating effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Dllnols) .  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THI    COMMITTEX    OF    THK    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  17550,  with 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mixls) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentieman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  subject  of 
social  security  has  been  the  first  order 
of  business  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  the  past  7  months.  On 
October  15  last  the  committee  began  its 
public  hearings  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  including  the  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
programs,  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs.  This  bill,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported.  Is  the  third  separate 
bill  relating  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram recommended  for  action  by  the 
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commi-tee  as  a  part  of  Its  recent  delib- 
erations. It  completes.  &.  i  f ar  ao  I  know, 
the  committee's  plans  f<r  action  in  the 
field  of  social  security  fo  r  this  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  ommittee  spent 
many,  many  hours  in  ciecutive  session. 
We  called  into  executive  session  many 
people  who  were  in  a  position  to  be 
helpful  to  us  with  respec  t  to  tlie  matters 
we  had  under  cousiderat  Ion  in  the  hear- 
ings and  which  we  were  i  hen  considering 
in  executive  session.  At  no  time  did  we 
fail  to  consider  any  of  the  suggestions 
that  were  made  to  us  eit  ner  in  the  hear- 
ings or  In  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
commi^^tee. 

Let  me  very  briefly  gJ  through  some 
of  the  provision  of  the  Sill  and  dwell  a 
little  more  at  length  on  one  or  two  of 
the  provisions  that  seen ,  to  have  caused 
some  degree  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  Members  today. 

Social  security  paym  ;nts  to  the  26.2 
million  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls  and 
others  who  come  on  th4  rolls  in  the  fu- 
ture would  be  increased  by  5  percent. 
beginrUng  with  paymen  5  for  the  month 
of  January  1971.  Of  ourse.  this  pay- 
ment generally  arrives  jn  the  third  day 
of  the  month,  so  it  w^uld  be  received 
around  the  3d  of  February  1971.  The 
benefit  Increase  would  mean  additional 
payments  of  about  $17  billion  in  the 
first  year.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  amount 
rises  as  more  and  more  people  retire  and 
become  beneficiaries  i|i  the  following 
years. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
great  interest  in  the  matter — not  be- 
cause of  any  personal  feeling  on  my  part 
that  it  is  a  good  tiling,,  frankly,  but  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  ^eal  of  interest — 
the  committee  has  agaiii  seen  fit  to  raise 
the  present  level  of  $1,680  per  year  to 
$2,000  per  year  that  one  can  earn  in 
employment  and  still  n 
social  security  paymen 
that  this  will  benefit  al, 
ent  beneficiaries  and  ^will  make  eligi 
ble  about  100.000  moreipersons.  and  this 

will  cost  around 
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Dt  lose  any  of  his 
It  is  estimated 
3Ut  900.000  pres 


in  the  first  year  alone 
$475  million. 

A  provision  which  vfas  recommended 
by  the  President  is  Included  in  the  bill, 
increasing  the  widow's!  benefit  taken  at 
age  65  or  later  from  8t.5  percent  of  the 
primary  benefit — that  Is  the  retirement 
benefit  which  would  nave  been  paid  to 
her  husband  at  age  6i— to  100  percent. 
That,  Bflr.  Chairman.  Will  provide  an  im- 
mediate increase  to  3  3  miUlon  widows 
and  widowers;  it  will  cpst  $700  million  in 
additional  benefits  flor  the  first  12 
months. 

Another  provision  jrecommended  by 
the  President  includecj  in  the  bill  would 
provide  an  age  62  computation  point 
for  men.  That  provlsloti  would  apply  the 
same  rule  to  men  that  presently  is  in  law 
with  respect  to  the  computation  of  bene- 
fits for  women.  Th4  Congresswoman 
from  Michigan  (Mrs*  GairirrHs)  and 
others  told  us  we  were  decidedly  discrim- 
inatory in  not  makinf  the  provision  in 
present  law  apply  to  bien  as  well  as  to 
women.  The  gentlelady  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  convincing  the  com- 
mittee that  this  provl^on  was  sound  and 
should  be  adc^ted. 


What  it  means  frankly,  let  me  take  a 
moment,  is  that  if  it  would  result  in  a 
higher  oeneflt  the  person  who  retires  at 
65  could  include  the  3  years  of  earnings 
between  62  and  65  in  place  of  3  previous 
years  of  earning  some  time  back  when 
the  person  was  not  paying  taxes  on  as 
much  earnings  as  he  may  have  done  just 
before  retirement. 

So  what  this  provision  does  is  grant 
men  an  additional  3-year  dropout  in 
addition  to  the  5  years  which  are  pres- 
ently in  law  in  determining  what  the 
average  income  of  that  person  is  for 
benefit  computation  purposes.  This  will 
help  immediately  10.2  million  people  who 
are  on  the  rolls  on  the  effective  date, 
which  in  this  instance  would  also  be 
January  1.  1971 

In  addition,  it  makes  eligible  60.000 
additional  people  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  eligible  imder  existing  law.  Some 
of  these  are  dependents  or  survivors  of 
workers  as  well  as  the  workers  them- 
selves. 

Under  present  law,  if  a  woman  applies 
for  a  retirement  benefit  prior  to  age  65. 
which  she  can  do  on  a  reduced  basis, 
she  can  get  that  benefit  on  the  basis  of 
her  own  work  record.  Then  at  age  65,  if 
she  applies  for  a  benefit  based  upon  her 
spouse's  record,  the  law  now  requires  that 
amount  of  the  spouse's  benefit  be  reduced 
because  of  the  period— up  to  3  years— 
that  she  has  been  drawing  benefits  on 
her  own. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes)  called  this  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  and  pointed 
out  that  there  are  some  100.000  bene- 
ficiaries who  would  be  immediately  af- 
fected by  the  provision,  and  that  it  was 
simple  equity  to  do  what  we  are  doing 
here.  It  does  not  cost  as  much  as  many  of 
the  other  changes.  In  this  instance  it  is 
about  $10  million  in  the  first  year. 

We  have  eliminated  the  test  we  have 
in  the  present  law  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
port requirements  for  divorced  women— 
this  I  will  not  go  Into  at  the  moment. 

The  Insured  status  requirement  for 
disability  insurance  for  individuals  who 
are  blind  has  been  amended  and  liberal- 
ized, and  I  will  describe  this  item  In  detail 

later. 

Disability  benefits  under  present  law 
are  affected  by  the  receipt  of  workmen's 
compensation  when  a  person  gets  work- 
men's compensation  and  also  disability 
benefits.  Both  of  these  benefits  are  paid 
for,  In  one  Instance  altogether  by  his 
employer  and  In  the  other  by  the  worker 
and  his  employer.  "He  carmot  get  com- 
bined payments  imder  both  programs  of 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  average 
current  earnings  he  had  just  before  be- 
coming disabled.  We  have  changed  that 
In  the  bill  to  100  percent.  We  say  he  can 
get  up  to  100  percent  of  his  average  earn- 
ings— adjusted  to  take  account  of  rising 
wage  levels — for  the  5  years  prior  to  the 
time  he  became  disabled.  That,  too,  is 
helpful  to  many  people  on  disability. 

Additional  wage  credits  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  are  pro- 
vided In  the  bill.  We  are  providing  them 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been 
in  the  service  from  1957,  when  military 
service  first  came  under  social  secmity. 


through  1967.  Present  law  provides  for 
such  credit  for  such  service  after  1967. 
There  are  approximately  130.000  bene- 
ficiaries who  will  be  immediately  af- 
fected, and  there  is  a  cost  of  some  $35 
mUlion  in  the  first  12  months. 

There  are  other  amendments  I  will  not 
take  time  to  mention  now  but  will  ex- 
plain later  in  some  detail.  I  want  now  to 
get  into  the  medicare  and  medicaid  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

These  two  programs  have  caused  me 
considerable  worry.  I  know  that  is  true 
of  other  members  of  the  committee  and 
of  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  frank- 
ly. It  has  been  utterly  Impossible  for  us 
to  make  any  degree  of  accurate  predic- 
tion with  respect  to  the  cost  of  medicare 
on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  hopelessly  involved  In  medicaid  with 
no  way  in  the  world  of  making  any  de- 
termination whatsoever  as  to  what  the 
cost  is  going  to  be.  The  States  determine 
those  costs. 

Here  is  an  open-ended  proposition. 
We  tell  the  States  to  set  the  standards, 
to  decide  who  Is  eUglble  for  this,  and 
that  we  wUl  match  them,  with  no  State 
getting  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
some  States  even  up  to  83  percent  of  the 
total  cost  from  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  the  medicaid  part. 

We  have  made  a  series  of  changes 
both  in  medicare  and  in  medicaid  in  try- 
ing to  reduce  what  we  see  as  forthcom- 
ing large  increases  In  costs  from  year  to 
year  In  both  of  these  programs. 

In  the  case  of  medicare  It  Is  dlfBcult 
to  make  any  prediction  as  to  what  the 
effect  of  the  combined  amendments  will 
be,  but  we  are  told  by  those  who  are  In 
a  position  to  know,  that  we  can  say  that 
we  have  obtained  a  tighter  hold  on  this 
program.  As  a  result  of  the  many  amend- 
ments suid  Improvements  we  have  made, 
in  bringing  about  greater  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  In  operation,  the  costs  in 
the  future  will  not  be  as  great  In  the 
case  of  medicare  as  they  would  be  with- 
out this  series  of  amendments. 

One  thing  we  have  done  In  the  nature 
of  liberalizing  the  program,  which  many 
of  us  thought  was  fair  and  just,  is  to 
allow  a  person  to  buy  his  way  Into  medi- 
care. That  is  plan  A  of  medicare.  All 
people  over  65  years  of  age  who  want  to, 
whether  they  are  under  social  security 
or  not.  can  buy  their  way  Into  plan  B, 
which  Is  the  program  that  pays  for  the 
doctor  bills  primarily.  Except  for  those 
who  came  under  the  transltionally  in- 
sured provision,  however,  plan  A  has 
been  exclusively  available  to  those  peo- 
ple who  were  eligible  for  benefit*  under 
railroad  retirement  or  social  security, 
where  they  have  paid  a  tax  at  some  time 
or  other  during  their  working  years. 
However,  there  are  mamy  people — retired 
schoolteachers,  for  Instance — in  various 
States,  where  social  security  has  never 
been  extended  to  them,  who  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  now  for  the  first 
time  to  pay  their  way  Into  plan  A.  The 
cost  Initially  Is  $27  a  month  to  them. 
That  premlimi  will  rise  as  the  costs  of 
hospitalization,  which  Is  largely  the  ele- 
ment within  plan  A,  may  go  up.  We 
tJiought  this  was  a  good  change. 
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We  also  provided  on  a  limited  basis, 
by  amendments  to  plans  A  and  B,  for 
people  to  have  the  option,  if  they  want 
to,  of  getting  their  care  under  what  is 
known  as  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization, such  as  the  Kaiser  plan,  and 
such  as  the  plan  in  New  York  City,  and 
such  as  the  plan  in  the  dty  of  Detroit. 
We  have  not  designated  this  as  plan  C. 
We  did  not  think  It  was  necessary  and 
there  was  some  opposition  to  doing  It 
that  way.  But  we  have  made  it  avail- 
able. We  are  sajrlng.  though,  that  any- 
one who  does  opt  to  take  this  arrange- 
ment, which  involves,  of  course,  hospi- 
talization care  and  the  other  benefits 
under  medicare,  getting  away  from  the 
hospital  oriented  aspects  of  plans  A  and 
B — we  will  not  pay  to  the  health 
maintenance  organizations  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  med- 
icare benefits  that  woxild  have  been 
paid  uiuler  plans  A  and  B  outside 
the  health  maintenance  organizations. 
Very  frankly,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  they 
are  going  to  make  that  determination, 
but  I  am  assured  by  those  who  admin- 
ister the  program  that  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  them  to  make  an  actuarial  de- 
termination as  to  what  the  costs  would 
have  been. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  I  wish  he  would  help  me 
out  if  I  do  not  elaborate  on  something. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  I 
would  only  say  in  addition  that  it  is  the 
beneficiary,  the  individual  Involved  in 
gettta?  the  5  percent  It  is  the  provider 
of  the  service  which  would  have  to  do  It 
for  5  percent  less  than  the  cost  for  other 
providers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  did  not  make  that  clear, 
and  I  appreciate  my  friend  saying  chat. 
I  was  talking  about  providers — the  health 
maintenance  organizations — getting  95 
percent  and  having  to  agree  that  they 
would  get  no  more  than  95  percent  in 
order  to  serve  these  people. 

We  have  asked  for  some  experiments 
to  be  carried  on.  We  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  nndertake  to  find  out  Just 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  costs  on  pre- 
pridng,  or  prospective  reimbursement. 
of  hospital  costs.  Today  the  medicare 
pe<«)le  In  a  given  area  may  be  paying  $50 
a  day,  let  us  say,  for  the  cost  of  care  for 
this  particular  medicare  patient. 

They  could  get  a  commitment  for  a 
year  from  the  hospital  that  says:  "We 
will  take  care  of  all  of  the  medicare 
patients  at  a  rate  of  $45  per  day  pro- 
vided the  program  pay  us  that  amoimt 
even  if  we  do  it,  actually,  by  lowering 
our  cost  to  $40  per  day." 

That  is  what  we  are  asking  them  to 
experiment  with,  and  we  think  there  can 
be  a  material  savings,  becaiise  imder  the 
present  program  of  pajing  the  full  re- 
troactive cost  to  hospitals,  there  is  no  In- 
centive whatsoever  for  the  hospital  to 
bring  about  any  reductions,  to  bring 
about  better  management  and  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  the  care  of  these 
patients. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  C^ialrman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
other  types  of  experiments  that  we  want 
them  to  carry  out. 

Now,  there  Is  one  provision  in  the  bill 
that  I  am  sure  some  of  my  friends  may  be 
somewhat  concerned  about,  but  I  have 
not  heard  any  opposition  to  it  since  we 
reported  the  bill.  We  had  representatives 
of  the  AMA  and  the  doctors  with  us  in 
executive  session.  Under  the  committee 
bill  the  medicare  program  for  reim- 
bursing physicians'  charges  would  be 
limited  by  providing : 

First,  for  fiscal  year  1971  medical 
charge  levels— that  is,  the  doctors' 
charges — recognized  as  prevailing  today 
would  be  increased  beyond  the  75th  per- 
centile of  actual  charges  In  a  locality 
during  the  previous  elapsed  calendar 
year; 

Second,  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  there- 
after the  prevailing  charge  levels  recog- 
nized for  a  locality  may  be  Increased  in 
the  aggregate  only  to  the  extent  justified 
by  indices  reflecting  changes  In  cost  of 
the  practice  of  physicians  and  earnings 
levels  generally;  and 

Third,  for  medical  supplies,  equipment 
and  such,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  generally  do  not  vary  signifi- 
cantly in  quality  from  one  supplier  to  an- 
other, charges  aDowed  may  not  exceed 
the  lowest  levels  at  which  such  suivlies. 
equipment,  and  services  are  widely  avail- 
able in  a  locale. 

I  think  I  must  exi^in  really  what 
we  mean  by  the  term  "75th  percentile" 
for  fear  that  there  nmy  be  some  who  may 
get  the  wrong  impression  of  what  we  are 
talking  about.  The  doctors  of  a  given 
community  or  area  tliat  is  used  consti- 
tutes 100  percentile.  What  we  are  saying 
is  that  we  will  not  imder  any  fee  provi- 
sion I  mentioned  pay  what  doctors  charge 
in  the  highest  25  percentile.  We  will  pay 
the  fees  that  are  charged  by  the  doctors 
imder  the  75th  percentile.  That  is  what 
it  means,  and  they  have  fixed  their  fees, 
of  course. 

The  Department  has  paid  fees  in  the 
past  on  the  basis  of  them  being  prevail- 
ing charges,  but  there  are  different 
charges  in  the  medical  profession  even 
within  a  city  for  the  same  services,  and 
we  can  well  understand  that  because 
doctors  are  like  all  the  rest  of  us.  Some 
of  them  think  they  are  better  than  others 
in  their  profession.  So.  they  charge  a 
little  higher  fee.  In  other  words,  one  doc- 
tor may  want  $1,500  for  a  particular  o{>- 
eratlon  but  75  percent  of  the  doctors 
within  that  community  charge  $1,200  or 
less  for  the  same  operation.  Therefore, 
what  we  are  talking  about  and  telling 
to  this  doctor  who  has  been  charging 
$1,500  in  the  past,  we  sure  not  going  to 
base  our  payment  on  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  what  the  doctors  generally  have 
been  receiving — $1,200  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Chauman,  we  have  a  provision  cm 
the  payment  of  services  for  teaching 
physicians.  This  has  caused  quite  a  bit 
of  a  proUem  in  the  past.  There  will  be  a 
committee  amendment  offered  to  see  to 


it  that  the  language  of  the  bill  actually 
does  what  the  committee  Intended  to  do 
when  It  adopted  the  provision,  because 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  It  does.  But  they  will  be  paid. 
They  will  be  paid  not  on  the  basis  of  a 
fee  for  services,  they  will  be  paid  for 
services  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  costs 
when  other  patients  in  the  hospital,  or 
that  part  of  the  hospital,  who  have  the 
ability  to  pay  actually  do  pay  charges. 

We  are  also  providing  the  authority 
to  the  Secretary  to  terminate  the  pay- 
ments to  suppliers  of  services  who  are 
now  and  will  In  the  future  be  abusing  the 
medicare  program. 

We  made  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments, but  I  will  discuss  them  later  in 
more  detail — amendments  having  to  do 
with  physical  therapy,  things  of  that 
sort,  which  we  have  changed  slightly. 

Let  me  get  to  the  point  that  seems  to 
have  disturbed  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  voted  to  open  up  the  rule  smd  per- 
haps who  even  voted  against  the  rule, 
other  than  for  their  personal  view  as  to 
a  matter  of  principle  of  opposing  a  closed 
rule. 

The  Federal  medicare  matching  for 
State  outpatient  services  will  be  in- 
creased, and  the  Federal  matching  with 
respect  to  long-term  institutional  care 
vrill  be  decreased.  Clertaln  other  limita- 
tions would  be  improved. 

It  will  cost  us  more  additional  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  match  moneys  with  the 
States,  and  it  will  cost  the  States  some 
money  for  certain  outpatient  services, 
but  if  you  supply  them  with  the  out- 
patient service  in  time  you  may  well 
avoid  the  more  expensive  service  of  pay- 
ing for  their  care  in  a  hospital  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  and  then  In  a 
skilled  nursing  home  even  beyond  that. 

So  on  the  whole  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, if  it  works  as  we  think  It  should 
work,  over  a  period  of  time  could  even 
be  less  with  this  new  provlsicHi  than  it 
would  be  under  existing  law.  But  it  is 
equally  true  to  a  degree,  I  have  always 
found  here  in  the  Congress,  that  tltere 
are  serious  questions  raised  whenever 
you  try  to  regulate  something  that  is 
presently  unregulated.  Some  people  in 
the  States  may  be  more  Interested  in  col- 
lecting Federal  dollars  than  in  finding 
the  most  appropriate  level  of  care  for 
medicaid  patients. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes — and  I  have  got  many  friends 
who  run  fine  nursing  homes,  and  I  am 
not  quarreling  with  tliem.  I  am  quarrel- 
ing with  those  who  are  iu>t  my  friends, 
those  who  have  abused  this  program  and 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram— a  program  with  a  total  cost  of 
almost  $700  million  this  year  in  Federal 
funds  alone — through  overutilization  of 
skilled  nursing  home  facilities. 

I  want  all  of  these  people  who  are 
entitled  to  such  a  service  to  have  that 
service,  but  if  a  person  is  in  medical  need 
we  say  under  the  medicare  part  we  will 
not  pay  one  peiu^  for  the  support  of 
that  perscm  beyond  100  days  of  ex- 
tended care  for  somebody  under  medi- 
care. We  are  saying  now  to  the  States 
that  we  will  match  you  on  the  basis  of 
ow  existing  medicaid  formula,  which  to- 
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day  in  Texas  is  two-tMids  of  the  total 
cost,  and  in  Arkansas  it  runs  close  to 
80  percent  of  the  toal  cost,  we  will 
match  you  up  to  90  daj  s.  but  if  you  have 
not  got  that  patient  sufl  ciently  improved, 
as  we  think  you  shoud.  to  move  that 
patient  out  into  an  i  itennediate  care 
facility  or  into  the  patient's  home  for 
further  convalescence  ind  recuperation, 
then  we  are  going  to  cut  that  66^  per- 
cent, or  that  80  percent,  by  one-third. 
We  aie  going  to  hold   )ack  one-third  of 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  impel 
these  States  to  bring  into  existence  a 
better  degree  of  operational  control,  to 
see  to  it  that  there  ar  (  not  the  types  of 
overutilization  in  the  future  under  these 
arrangements  that  presently  exist  in  so 
many  of  these  skilled  r  uising  homes. 

Now.  out  of  that  1700  million  how 
much  do  you  think  w(  can  save  for  the 
Federal  Government  a  id  the  States?  We 
think  we  can  save  a  i  100  million  when 
this  Is  in  full  operatic  n  and  not  incon- 
venience anybody  wh<i  otherwise  would 
be  entitled  to  this.  But  of  course  these 
nursing  homes  are  goii  ig  to  scream ;  they 
have  not  down  in  my  S  tate,  and  they  did 
not  do  it  when  we  had  them  in  execu- 
tive session  of  the  conmittee.  but  they 
are  going  to  tell  you  their  side  of  the 
story. 

I  would  hope  in  th<  future  when  you 
do  get  complaints  at  out  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  prograip  that  before  you 
make  up  your  mind  just  on  the  basis  of 
a  one-sided  report  on  the  proposition 
that  you  give  some  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee an  opportunity  tc  discuss  with  you 
what  the  other  side  m:  ly  be. 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  do  not  mis- 
imderstand  the  situa  ion.  This  nursing 
home  business  has  evidently  become  a 
very  profitable  business.  Why  is  it  that 
people  who  operate  tJ  e  Holiday  Inn,  for 
Instance,  are  going    nto  a  nationwide 
program   of   Holiday  Inn- type  nursing 
homes?  Now  I  know  ^hose  people.  They 
are  smart.  They  are  a4  good  businessmen 
as   we   have   smywhe^e   in   the   United 
States.  They  do  not  feo  into  something 
that  is  not  a  profitaple  venture.  What 
we  are  saying   in   tttis  provision  is   to 
take  these  people  out  )f  the  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  when  thej  have  reached  the 
point,  whether  it  be  lifter  90  days  or  30 
daiys  or  60  days,  of  not  needing  this  type 
of  skilled  help,  and  pu  t  them  in  an  inter- 
mediate or  domiciliaiy  type  of  nursing 
home  that  is  for  those  who  are  that  far 
along  in  their  treatnent.  We  are  doing 
this  in  the  hope  that  t  will  cost  the  pro- 
gram a  lot  less  to  cai  e  for  these  people. 
You  get  a  lot  less  money  from  your 
State  welfare  departihent  when  you  put 
them  there.  Is  it  ncjt  clear  why  there 
would   be   resistance   to   reducing   pay- 
ments to  a  nursing  Ihome  for  a  year's 
care  or  a  convalescerit  patient? 

It  is  utterly  impossiple  for  me  to  believe 
that  medicad  science]  has  not  gotten  to 
the  point  where  mostjof  these  people  will 
not  be  so  improved  at  the  end  of  90  days 
that  they  can  get  wttat  it  takes  to  care 
for  their  needs  in  a  ttess  expensive  type 
of  nursing  home.         I 

So  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  what 
we  have  done  in  thi$  instance  is  not  to 
force  the  cost  on  the  States. 
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All  we  want  tlie  States  to  do  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  support  that  we  are 
giving  to  them  to  see  to  it  that  these 
nursing  homes  are  not  overused,  just  as 
we  have  taken  away  some  things  with 
respect  to  hospitals  under  medicare. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
tlie  gentleman  might  point  out  that  so 
far  as  medicare  is  concerned,  we  have  a 
cutoff,  completely— with  no  payment  at 
all  at  100  days. 

Ml-.  MILNS.  Yes,  100  days. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Also,  these 
people,  it  should  be  recognized,  if  their 
situation  is  such,  have,  prior  to  going 
into  extended-care  facilities,  60  days  in 
a  hospital  or  at  least  they  have  the  po- 
tential of  being  there  for  that  period  of 
time.  So  it  is  not  as  though  we  are  just 
saying  we  are  going  to  give  only  90  days 
of  service  to  these  people  because  if  the 
situation  requires  it,  they  also  had  hos- 
pitalization preceding  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  60  days  that  are  avail- 
able, plus  90  days,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  participant  in  that  period  of 
time.  In  most  instances  it  pays  most  of 
the  cost  of  that  in  most  of  the  States. 

All  we  are  saying  is,  let  us  wake  up. 
States,  before  you  go  bankrupt  and  be- 
fore you  bankrupt  us  through  this  over- 
utilization.  Let  that  not  be  the  cause  of 
either  one  of  us  going  broke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    OLD-ACE.    SrRVIVORS    AND 

DISABH-ITT     INSURANCE     PROGRAM 

BENETIT    INCREASE 

The  bill  provides  for  a  5-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits,  to 
be  effective  with  the  benefits  payable 
next  January.  In  recommending  this  in- 
crease, the  committee  was  not  making 
any  forecast  of  future  economic  changes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  continued  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living— 1.1  percent  from  January  to 
March — that  continues  to  erode  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  social  security  benefits. 

In  the  committee  we  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  President's  proposal  for 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases  in 
benefits,  but  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  reviewing  all  of  the  evi- 
dence presented,  rejected  the  proposal. 

Your  committee  has  over  the  years 
taken  action  to  maintain  social  security 
benefits  at  realistic  and  adequate  levels. 
From  time  to  time,  these  benefits  have 
been  increased  to  take  account  of 
changes  in  the  national  economy,  includ- 
ing not  only  changes  in  living  costs  but 
also  changes  in  living  standards  and 
changes  in  wage  levels.  It  is  clear  that 
economic  changes  this  year  will  neces- 
sitate a  5-percent  benefit  increase  by 
the  beginning  of  next  year  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  real  value  of  the  present 
social  security  benefits. 

Monthly  benefits  for  workers  who  re- 
tire at  age  65  In  1971  now  range  from 
$64  to  $193.70;  imder  the  bill  they  would 
range  from  $64  to  $203.40.  Benefits  for 
a  couple  in  January  1971  would  average 
$199  under  present  law;  under  the  bill 


the  benefits  would  be  increased  to  $218. 
For  a  widowed  mother  with  two  children, 
the  average  benefit  for  January  1971 
under  present  law  would  be  $298;  under 
the  bill,  it  would  be  $314. 

Some  25.6  million  beneficiaries  on  the 
rolls  in  January  1971  would  have  their 
benefits  increased;  and,  of  course,  all 
thos3  coming  on  the  rolls  thereafter  will 
also  get  the  advantage  of  the  increase. 
An  estimated  $1.7  billion  in  additional 
benefits  would  be  paid  in  the  first  12 
months  as  a  result  of  the  5-percent  bene- 
fit increase. 

INCREASE    IN    .SPECIAL    AGE    72    PAYMENTS 

The  bill  would  also  increase  by  5  per- 
cent the  special  payments  that  are  made 
under  present  law  to  certain  people  who 
reach  age  72  before  1972  and  who  are  not 
insured  for  regular  cash  benefits  imder 
the  social  security  system.  These  pay- 
ments would  be  increased  from  $46  to 
$48.30  for  an  individual  and  from  $69  to 
$72.50  for  a  couple.  About  6,000  people 
who  do  not  now  get  these  specisd  pay- 
ments— generally  because  they  are  not 
eligible  for  higher  payments  under  some 
other  Government  system — would  qual- 
ify for  some  payments  auid  about  620,000 
who  now  get  the  special  payments  would 
get  higher  payments.  An  estimated  $17 
million  in  additional  payments  would  be 
paid  out  in  the  first  12  months;  about  $15 
million  of  this  amoimt — payments  to 
people  who  had  very  little  or  no  coverage 
imder  the  system— would  be  paid  from 
general  revenues. 

LIBERALIZATION    OF   THE    RETIREMENT    TEST 

Your  committee's  bill  would  liberalize 
the  retirement  test  by  increasing  from 
$1,680  to  $2,000  the  amount  a  beneficiary 
under  age  72  can  earn  in  a  year  and  still 
be  paid  full  socisd  security  benefits  for 
the  year.  If  a  beneficiary's  annuaJ  earn- 
ings exceed  the  $2,000  annual  exempt 
sunount.  $1  in  benefits  is  withheld  for 
each  $2  up  to  the  next  $1,200  of  earn- 
ings— that  is,  earnings  between  $2,000 
and  $3,200  under  the  bill,  rather  than 
between  $1,680  and  $2,880  as  in  present 
law — and  for  each  $1  above  that  amount. 
Under  the  bill,  the  amount  of  earnings  a 
beneficiary  can  have  in  any  month  and 
still  get  benefits  for  that  month — regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  his  annual  earn- 
ings— would  continue  to  be  one-twelfth 
of  the  annual  exempt  aunoimt.  Thus  it 
would  be  increased  from  $140  to  $166.66. 

The  bill  would  also  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  retirement  test  as  it  applies 
in  the  year  in  which  a  worker  reaches 
age  72.  Only  earnings  for  months  be- 
fore tige  72  would  be  counted  in  deter- 
mining whether  earnings  in  that  year 
exceed  $2,000. 

Under  these  provisions,  effective  for 
taxable  years  ending  after  1970,  about 
900,000  beneficiaries  wotild  receive  ad- 
ditional benefits  and  about  100,000  peo- 
ple who  receive  no  benefits  imder  present 
law  would  receive  some  benefits.  The  first 
year's  cost  would  be  about  $475  million. 

The  retirement  test  liberalization  in 
the  bill,  I  know,  does  not  go  as  far  as 
some  people  would  like.  There  are  those 
who  would  eliminate  the  test  entirely 
and  make  old-age  social  security  bene- 
fits an  annuity  rather  thtm  benefits  to 
replace  earnings  that  are  lost  by  reason 
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of  retirement.  To  elimlntte  the  retire- 
ment test  entirely,  however,  would  cost 
over  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  taxable 
payroll — more  than  $2.5  billion  a  year— 
and  the  additional  expenditure  would 
help  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries— those  who  for  the  most  part 
are  already  better  off  than  most  bene- 
ficiaries by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
can  continue  to  work. 

INCREASE  IN  BITKZWTTS  FOR  AGED  WIDOWS 

The  bill  would  increase  benefits  for  a 
widow — or  widower — who  begins  to  get 
benefits  at  age  65  and  over  from  8 ',2 
percent  to  100  percent  of  the  amount 
her  deceased  husband  would  have  re- 
ceived ur  his  benefits  had  sta--teQ  at  or 
after  age  65.  For  widows  and  widowers 
who  take  their  benefits  between  ages  62 
and  65  the  benefits  would  be  reduced, 
similar  to  the  way  in  which  a  worker's 
benefit  is  reduced  under  present  law  if 
he  applies  for  benefits  before  age  65. 
Thus  a  widow  would  be  assured  of  get- 
ting the  same  benefit  amount  as  her 
husband  would  have  gotten  at  the  same 
age  if  he  had  lived.  The  increase  would 
apply  to  beneficiaries  now  on  the  rolls 
and  to  those  who  come  on  in  the  future, 
and  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  r<- 
percent  general  benefit  incretise,  provide 
an  estimated  increase  of  $21  in  the  aver- 
age benefit  paid  to  aged  widows,  an  In- 
crease of  almost  21  percent  over  the 
average  widow's  benefit  of  $102  a  month 
paid  under  present  law.  Some  3.3  million 
widows  and  widowers  on  the  rolls  at  the 
end  of  January  1971  would  receive  high- 
er benefits  under  this  provision,  and  $700 
million  in  additional  benefit  payments 
would  be  mside  in  the  first  12  months. 

ACS   ea   COKPTTTATION   POIlfT   TOU    MSIf 

Under  present  law  the  number  of  years 
used  in  figuring  a  man's  average  earnings 
on  which  his  retirement  benefit  is  based, 
and  the  number  of  years  of  work  under 
the  social  security  program  a  man  must 
have  to  become  insured  for  retirement 
benefits,  are  different  than  they  are  for 
a  woman.  For  a  man  all  years  up  to  age 
65  must  be  taJcen  into  account  for  both 
of  these  purposes,  while  for  a  woman, 
only  years  up  to  age  62  are  included.  As 
a  result,  when  a  man  and  a  woman  of 
the  same  age  have  exactly  the  same  earn- 
ings and  retire  at  the  saime  age,  the  man's 
retirement  benefit  will  be  lower.  This 
occurs  because  3  more  years  of  low  earn- 
ings— as,  for  example,  years  when  the 
limit  on  earnings  taxed  and  counted  for 
benefits  was  lower  than  it  is  now — must 
be  counted  in  determining  a  man's  bene- 
fit amount.  Also,  under  present  law,  when 
a  man  and  woman  of  the  same  age  are 
credited  with  the  same  amount  of  earn- 
ings in  the  same  years,  the  woman  may 
meet  the  insured  status  requirement 
while  the  man  mayr  not.  Your  committee's 
bill  would  shorten  by  three  the  number  of 
years  over  which  a  man's  average  month- 
ly earnings  are  figured  in  retirement 
cases,  and  make  the  ending  point  for 
determining  eligibility  for  retirement 
benefits  the  year  in  irtiich  a  man  reaches 
age  62,  the  same  as  the  ending  point  for 
women  under  present  law.  About  10.2 
minion  people — male  workers,  and  their 
dependents,  and  survivors — now  getting 
benefits  would  have  their  benefits  in- 


creased by  this  change.  In  addition,  about 
60,000  people  who  are  not  now  eligible 
for  benefits  would  become  eligible  be- 
cause of  the  clmnge  in  the  insured  status 
provision.  An  estimated  $925  million  in 
additional  benefits  would  be  paid  out  in 
the  first  12  months. 

ACTTJAHIAL    EEDUCTION    IN    BEWEITrS 

Under  present  law  a  mauried  person 
who  has  worked  and  is  eligible  for  a 
benefit  as  a  retired  worker  aind  one  as  a 
wife  or  husband  caimot  apply  for  just  one 
of  the  benefits;  when  he  applies  for  one 
he  is  deemed  to  have  applied  for  both.  As 
a  result,  a  person  who  claims  benefits 
before  aige  65  has  both  benefits  actuari- 
ally reduced.  He  cannot  takke  oiie  before 
age  65,  wait  until  age  65  to  claim  the 
other,  and  get  the  second  one  in  an  im- 
reduced  amount,  even  though  it  might 
be  advantaigeous  for  him  to  do  so.  Also, 
under  present  law,  a  wife — or  husband — 
who  has  worked  auid  become  eligible  for 
£in  old-age  insurance  benefit  based  on 
lier  own  earnings,  who  takes  that  benefit 
before  age  65,  and  who  later  becomes 
eligible  for  a  wife's  benefit  when  her  hus- 
bamd  applies  for  his  retirement  benefit 
can  get  less  in  benefits  thaoi  would  a  wife 
who  never  worked  or  contributed  to  the 
prograun. 

Under  the  bill,  a  person  who  is  imder 
age  65  amd  eligible  for  benefits  as  a  re- 
tired worker  and  atlso  as  a  spouse  could 
choose  to  apply  for  one  or  the  other  of 
the  benefits  right  away  amd  wait  until 
age  65  to  claim  the  other,  and  the  reduc- 
tion that  is  made  in  tlie  benefit  taken 
early  would  not  affect  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  taken  later. 

Approximately  100,000  beneficiaurles  on 
the  rolls  would  be  immediately  affected 
by  this  provision,  which  will  result  in  ad- 
ditional benefit  payments  estimated  at 
$10  million  during  the  first  12  months. 
DwroroEmT  widow Mg*  BaMUiiB  «t  aow  m 

Under  present  law  an  aiged  widow  cam 
become  entitled  to  benefits  at  age  60.  but 
an  aged  dependent  widower  cannot  be- 
come entitled  to  benefits  until  aige  62. 
This  situation  results  from  a  provision 
in  the  1965  aimendments  which  lowered 
the  aige  of  eligibility  for  widows  from  62 
to  60,  but  did  not  chamge  the  age  of  eli- 
gibility for  dependent  widowers. 

"Hie  age  of  eligibility  should  be  the 
same  for  aged  dependent  widowers  as  It 
is  for  aiged  widows.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
would  lower  the  age  of  eligibility  for  aiged 
dependent  widowers'  benefits  from  62  to 
60.  The  benefits  payable  to  an  aged  de- 
pendent widower  who  starts  getting  ben- 
efits before  age  62  would  be  auituarially 
reduced,  ais  are  the  benefits  under  pres- 
ent law  for  aged  widows  who  come  on 
the  betjeflt  rolls  before  age  62. 

CHILBHOOD   BISABTLITT  BENEFllS  FOR   CTHU/KTH 
DISABLES    BETORB    AGE     >* 

Childhood  disability  benefits  would  be 
payable  to  a  disabled  dependent  adult 
son  or  daughter  whose  disability  begam 
after  age  18  and  before  age  22.  Under 
present  law,  a  person  must  have  become 
disabled  before  aige  18  to  qualify  for 
chUdhood  disability  benefits  on  his  par- 
ent's social  security  account. 

About  13,000  people — disabled  children 
and  their  mothers — would  Immediately 
become  eligible  for  benefits.  About  $10 


million  in  additional  benefits  would  be 
paid  out  during  the  first  12  months. 

PISA  Bn  .ITT  XNSURKS  STATDS  TOU  THE   BLIND 

The  bill  would  modify  the  disability 
insured-status  recjuirements  for  the 
blind.  To  qualify  for  disability  benefits, 
a  blind  person  would  have  to  be  fully 
insured  only — that  is,  he  would  need 
only  as  many  quau-ters  of  coverage  as  the 
number  of  calendar  years  elapsing  aifter 
1950 — or  the  year  he  reaiched  age  21,  if 
later — up  to  the  year  of  disability.  For 
example,  a  32-year-old  person  who  be- 
comes blind  this  year  would  be  insured 
if  be  has  10  quarters  of  social  security 
coveraige,  regardless  of  when  his  coverage 
wais  acquired.  He  would  no  longer  have 
to  meet  a  requirement  of  substantial  re- 
cent covered  work — generally  20  quar- 
ters of  coverage  in  the  period  of  40  cal- 
endar quarters  preceding  disability. 

About  30,000  people — blind  workers 
and  their  dependents — would  become  im- 
mediately eligible  for  monthly  benefits, 
and  about  $25  million  in  additional  ben- 
efits would  be  paid  out  during  the  first 
12  months. 

OISABIUTT    BXNXnrS    AITKCTKD    BT    mECZIPI    OF 
WORKMEN'S  COMPSNSATION 

The  bill  would  modify  the  provisions 
under  which  social  security  disability 
benefits  are  reduced  in  certain  cases 
where  w(M-kmen°s  c(xnpensati<m  is  also 
paorable.  Under  present  law,  the  com- 
bined sociad  security  and  woriunen's 
compensation  payments  for  a  disabled 
woiicer  amd  his  faunily  cannot  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  worker's  average  earn- 
ings before  he  became  disabled.  Under 
the  bin,  the  disabled  worker  and  his  faun- 
ily would  be  able  to  receive  comlnned 
benefits  equaling  100  percent  of  his  aver- 
age earnings. 

WAGE    CREDITS    FOR    MEMBBIS    OF    TBM 
Ti[«if«i»vrgl»  BEXnCTS 

The  bill  would  Improve  social  security 
protection  for  some  servlceinen  amd  vet- 
erans. Present  law  provides  for  a  social 
security  wage  credit  of  $100  a  month,  in 
addition  to  credit  for  baisic  pay,  for  mili- 
tary service  performed  after  1967.  Under 
the  bill,  the  additional  $100-a-month 
wage  credits  would  also  be  provided  for 
service  during  the  period  from  1957 — 
when  military  service  was  covered  under 
social  security— through  1967.  Approxi- 
mately 130,000  beneficiaries  would  be  im- 
mediately eligible  for  higher  benefits  be- 
cause of  the  additional  credit,  and  $35 
million  in  additional  beneCs  would  be 
paid  out  in  the  first  12  months. 

OTHER    OASDI    AMENDMENTS 

I  have  described  the  major  changes 
the  bill  would  maike  in  the  caish  benefits 
part  of  the  social  security  program.  In 
addition,  the  bill  contains  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  technicad  changes  that  I 
win  not  go  into  in  detail.  They  are  fully 
explaiined  in  the  committee  report. 

MZOICARE.    MXOICAn).    AMD    MATERNAL 
AND    CHILD    HEALTH 

The  Committee  on  Ways  amd  Means 
conducted  a  thorough  review  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  medicau-e  smd  medicaid 
programs.  In  the  course  of  this  review, 
the  committee  becaune  convinced  that 
there  are  serious  deficiencies  in  the  op- 
eration amd  administration  of  these  pro- 
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correction.  The  Depart- 
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uke  a  number  of 
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programs  more 
effective  in  carry- 
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require  that,  ef- 
1972.  no  pay- 


First,  the  bill  would 
fectlve  with  January 
ment  would  be  made  unjder  medicare  for 
the  same  services  covered  under  a  Fed 
eral  employees  health  benefits  plan,  un- 
less in  the  meantime  |he  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and 
that  the  Federal  emploj^ees  health  bene- 
fits program  has  been  r|iodifled  to  make 
available  coverage  siiaplementary  to 
medicare  benefits  and  tjiat  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees,  agej  65  and  over,  will 
continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  Govern- 
ment contribution  toward  health  insur- 
ance premiums. 

It  is  our  hope  and  intent  that  the 
Secretarj*  will  be  able  td  make  this  certi- 
fication before  January  1972.  The  intent 
is  to  bring  about  a  better  coordinated  re- 
lationship between  the  Ftederal  employees 
health  benefits  program  and  medicare 
and  to  assure  that  Federal  employees 
and  retirees,  age  65  and  over,  will  even- 
tually have  the  full  valfie  of  the  protec- 
tion offered  imder  medicare  and  the 
Federal  employees  proa-am.  At  present 
a  Federal  employee  who 
an  FEHB  plan  as  well 


plans  has  somewhat  letter  protection 


is  covered  under 
as  the  medicare 


the  FEHB  plan 
the  nonduplica- 


employees  who 


than  is  afforded  under 
alone.  But,  because  of 
tion  clauses  in  the  FE&B  contracts,  he 
does  not  derive  the  full  lvalue  of  the  pro- 
tection of  both  programs. 

Federal  retirees  and 
are  covered  under  an  FEHB  plan  gen- 
erally do  not  find  it  advantageous  to  en- 
roll In  the  medicare  vbluntary  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  plan,  because 
of  the  overlapping  of  FEHB  benefits  and 
benefits  under  the  supplementary  plan. 
Thus,  Federal  retirees  and  employees  do 
not  receive  the  advantage  available  to 
virtually  all  other  per^ns  age  65  and 
over,  of  the  50-percent  Government  con- 
tribution toward  the  ccpt  of  the  protec- 
tion under  the  voluntaiy  supplementary 
medical  insurance  plan 


MEDICARE     rOR    THE     UNINSURED 

Another  group  to  which  we  gave 
special  attention  is  that  group  of  in- 
dividuals reaching  age  65  who  are  not 
eligible  for  part  A  benefits.  Under  the 
bill,  people  reaching  age  65  who  are  in- 
eligible for  hospital  insurance  benefits 
under  medicare  would  be  able  to  enroll, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  for  hospital  insur- 
ance coverage  under  the  same  condi- 
tions under  which  people  can  enroll 
under  the  supplementary  medical  part 
of  medicare.  Enrollment  for  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  is  also  required. 
Those  who  enroll  would  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  protection — $27  a  month  at 
the  beginning  of  the  program,  rising  as 
hospital  costs  rise.  States  and  other  or- 
ganizations, through  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase such  protection  on  a  group  basis 
for  their  retired — or  active — employees 
age  65  or  over,  including  groups  of 
teswihers  who  have  never  been  covered 
under  the  program. 

Present  law  provides  hospital  insur- 
ance protection  under  a  "special  transi- 
tional provision"  for  people — with  the 
exclusion  of  certain  groups — who  are  not 
qualified  for  cash  benefits  under  the  so- 
cial security  or  railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram and  who  attained  age  65  before 
1968.  But  some  older  people  who  reach 
age  65  after  1967  cannot  qualify  under 
the  transitional  provision,  and  the  pro- 
vision itself  will  phase  out  as  of  1974, 
as  persons  attaining  age  65  in  those 
years  must  be  insured  for  cash  benefits 
under  one  of  the  two  programs  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  hospital  insurance  pro- 
tection. 

It  has  become  very  difficult  for  many 
in  the  uninsured  group  to  obtain  pri- 
vate hospital  insurance  comparable  to 
coverage  under  medicare.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  medicare  law,  private  Insur- 
ance companies  have  generally  changed 
their  hospital  insurance  plans  available 
to  people  age  65  and  over  to  make  their 
coverage  complementary  to  medicare. 
While  there  is  generally  some  type  of 
hospital  insurance  available  to  persons 
age  65  and  over,  most  of  that  which  is  of- 
fered is  in  the  form  of  specified  cash 
payment  insurance  for  limited  periods  of 
hospitalization.  Few  private  health  in- 
surance companies  offer  their  regular 
hospital  expense  plans  to  the  aged  and 
very  little  is  comparable  in  protection  to 
that  afforded  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

STUDT   or  MEDICARE  rOR  THE  DISABLED 

We  also  gave  extensive  consideration 
to  a  proposal  to  extend  hospital  insur- 
ance protection  under  title  XVIII  to  dis- 
abled workers  entitled  to  monthly  cash 
disability  benefits  under  the  social  se- 
cuiity  and  railroad  retirement  programs. 
Extending  hospital  insurance  protection 
to  these  beneficiaries  would  be  most  de- 
sirable. It  is  clear  that  a  severely  dis- 
abled social  security  beneficiary  is  as 
much  or  more  in  need  of  medicare  pro- 
tection as  the  able-bodied  man  who  has 
reached  age  65  and  is  still  working.  How- 
ever, we  have  regretfully  concluded  that 
such  an  extension  la  not  advisable  at 
the  present  time  primarily  because  of 
the  cost  involved. 


The  committee  has  requested  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security  that  is 
currently  in  existence  to  include  in  its 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  Its 
study  of  the  current  need  of  the  dis- 
abled for  health  insurance  protection, 
the  costs  involved  in  providing  this  pro- 
tection, and  the  ways  of  financing  this 
protection. 

HEALTH     MAINTENANCE     ORGANIZATION     OPTION 

Under  the  bill,  individuals  eligible  for 
both  part  A  and  part  B  medicare  cover- 
age would  be  able  to  choose  to  have  their 
care  provided  by  a  health  maintenance 
organization — a  prepaid  group  health  or 
other  capitation  plan.  The  Govern- 
ment would  pay  for  such  coverage  on  a 
capitation  basis  not  to  exceed  95  percent 
of  the  cost  of  medicare  benefits  had  the 
beneficiaries  not  been  enrolled  with  the 
health  maintenance  organization. 

Under  present  law,  organizations  pro- 
viding comprehensive  health  services  on 
a  per  capita  prepayment  basis  cannot  be 
reimbursed  through  a  single  capitation 
payment  for  services  covered  under  both 
parts  of  the  medicare  program.  Instead, 
medicare  reimbursement  to  group  prac- 
tice prepayment  plans  must  be  related  to 
the  costs  to  the  organization  of  providing 
specific  services  to  beneficiaries.  How- 
ever, under  the  committee  bill,  the 
financial  incentives  to  control  the  utiliza- 
tion and  cost  of  services  that  such  organi- 
zations liave  in  their  regular  business 
would  be  made  applicable  as  well  to  their 
relationship  with  medicare. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OPERATING  EFTECTIVENESS  OF 
MEDICARE.  MEDICAID.  AND  MATERNAL  AND 
CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

LIMITATION    ON    CAPITAL    COST    REIMBURSEMENT 

Under  the  bill,  reimbursement  amounts 
to  providers  of  health  services  under  the 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  for  capital  costs, 
such  as  depreciation  and  interest,  would 
not  be  made  with  respect  to  capital  ex- 
penditures which  are  Inconsistent  with 
State  or  local  health  facility  plans.  While 
a  significant  amount  of  Federal  money 
is  currently  being  expended  in  the  inter- 
est of  furthering  health  facility  plan- 
ning at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
Federal  funds  are  being  expended  under 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  the  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  facilities  providing 
the  services  are  cooperating  in  such 
health  facility  planning.  We  believe  that 
the  connection  between  soimd  health 
facility  planning  and  the  prudent  use 
of  capital  funds  must  be  recognized  if 
any  significant  gains  in  controlling 
health  costs  are  to  be  made.  Thus,  it  was 
decided  necessary  to  assure  that  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  the  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  reimburse  pro- 
viders in  a  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  State  and  local  health  facility  plan- 
ning efforts,  in  order  to  avoid  paying 
the  higher  costs  which  will  result  from 
the  duplication  or  Irrational  growth  of 
health  care  facilities. 

PROSPECTIVE  REIMBURSEMENT  AND  RELATED 
EXPERIMENTS 

We  considered  carefully  the  possibility 
of  providing  for  reimbursement  under 
the  medicare  program  on  a  prospective 
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basis.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  pay- 
ment determined  on  a  prospective  basis — 
i-ather  than  the  present  retroactive 
basis — offers  the  promise  of  encouraging 
institutional  policymakers  and  managers 
to  manage  health  institutions  more  ef- 
fectively in  order  to  achieve  greater 
financial  reward  as  well  as  a  lower  total 
cost  to  the  programs  involved.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  were  aware  in  our  con- 
sideration of  such  a  f  imdamental  change 
in  the  present  reimbursement  method, 
that  possible  disadvantages  as  well  as 
possible  advantages  must  be  taken  into 
accoimt.  After  exploration  of  the  various 
problems  that  might  arise,  we  concluded 
that  in  view  of  the  far-ranging  implica- 
tions of  such  a  change  in  reimbursement 
methods,  it  would  be  best  at  this  time  to 
provide  for  a  period  of  experimentation 
under  titles  XVUI,  XIX,  and  V  with  vari- 
ous alternative  forms  of  prospective  re- 
imbursement designed  to  determine 
which  would  be  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods. The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
July  1,  1972.  a  full  report  detailing  the 
results  of  the  exjjeriments  and  demon- 
stration projects  and  reporting  on  the 
experience  of  other  programs  with  re- 
spect to  prospective  reimbursement.  The 
report  is  to  include  detailed  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  specific  methods 
which  could  be  used  in  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  prosp>ective  reimbursement. 
Although  recognizing  the  promise  and 
potential  offered  by  prospective  reim- 
bursement, we  also  wanted  to  continue 
experimentation  with  other  forms  of  re- 
imbursement. The  bUl,  therefore,  in- 
cludes authorization  to  engage  in  ex- 
periments and  demonstration  projects 
involving  negotiated  rates,  the  use  of 
rates  established  by  a  State  for  adminis- 
tration of  one  or  more  of  its  laws  for 
payment  or  reimbursement  to  health 
facilities  located  in  such  State,  and  al- 
ternative methods  of  reimbursement 
with  respect  to  the  services  of  residents, 
interns,  and  supervisory  physicians  in 
teaching  settings.  Authority  is  also  pro- 
vided to  make  payments,  on  an  experi- 
mental or  demonstration  project  basis, 
to  organizations  and  institutions  for 
services  which  are  not  currently  covered 
under  titles  V,  XVni,  XIX,  and  which 
are  incidentad  to  services  covered  under 
the  programs  if  the  inclusion  of  the  ad- 
ditional services  would  offer  the  promise 
of  program  savings  without  any  loss  in 
the  quality  of  care.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes experimentation  with  the  use 
of  areawide  or  communitywide  utiliza- 
tion review  and  medical  review  mecha- 
nisms to  determine  whether  they  would 
bring  about  more  effective  controls  over 
excessive  utilization  of  services. 

LIMITATIONS   ON    REASONABLE    COSTS 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish and  promulgate  limits  on  pro- 
vider costs  to  be  recognized  as  reasonable 
under  medicare  based  on  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  covered  services  by  various 
classes  of  providers  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical area.  Hospitals  and  extended 
care  facilities  could  charge  beneficiaries 
for  the  costs  of  services  in  excess  of  those 
that  are  necessary  to  the  efiQcient  deliv- 
ery of  needed  health  services — except  in 


the  case  of  an  admission  by  a  physician 
who  has  a  financial  interest  in  the  facil- 
ity. Public  notice  would  be  provided 
where  such  charges  are  imposed  by  the 
institution,  and  the  beneficiary  would  be 
specifically  advised  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  such  charges  prior  to  admis- 
sion. Costs  can  vary  from  one  institution 
to  another  as  a  restilt  of  several  factors. 
However,  where  excessively  high  costs 
are  a  result  of  gross  inefficiency,  the  pro- 
vision of  amenities  in  plush  surroimd- 
ings,  or  of  other  factors  unrelated  to  the 
cost  of  the  efficient  delivery  of  needed 
health  services,  payment  of  the  excess 
cost  would  be  avoided. 

LIMITATION    ON    RECOGNITTON    OF    PHYSICIAN 
FEE    INCREASES 

Members  are  no  doubt  concerned  about 
the  steady  increase  in  costs  of  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  part  of 
the  medicare  program,  with  the  conse- 
quent rise  in  the  monthly  premiimi  paid 
by  the  aged.  While  administrative  steps 
have  been  taken  to  hold  down  this  rise, 
they  have  certain  inequities  and  other 
disadvantages.  It  is  apparent  that  more 
positive  action  by  the  Congress  is 
necessary. 

The  bill  moves  in  the  direction  of  an 
approach  to  reasonable  charge  reim- 
bursement that  ties  recognition  of  fee 
increases  to  appropriate  economic  in- 
dexes so  that  the  program  will  not  merely 
recognize  whatever  increases  in  charges 
are  established  in  a  locality  but  would 
limit  recognition  of  charge  increases  to 
rates  that  the  economic  data  indicate 
would  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  Accord- 
ingly, under  the  bill,  charges  determined 
to  be  reasonable  under  the  present  cri- 
teria in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
material  and  child  health  law  would  be 
limited  by  providing :  First,  that  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  thereafter  medical  charge 
levels  recognized  as  prevailing  may  not 
be  increased  beyond  the  75th  percentile 
of  actual  charges  in  a  locality  during  the 
previous  elapsed  calendar  year;  second, 
that  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  thereafter 
the  prevailing  charge  levels  recognized 
for  a  locality  may  be  increased,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, only  to  the  extent  justified  by 
indexes  reflecting  changes  in  costs  of 
practice  of  physicians  and  in  earnings 
levels;  and  third,  that  for  medical  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  services — other 
than  physicians'  services — that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  generally  do 
not  vary  significantly  in  quality  from  one 
supplier  to  another,  charges  allowed  as 
reasonable  may  not  exceed  the  lowest 
levels  at  which  such  supplies,  equipment 
and  services — including  laboratory  serv- 
ices— are  widely  available  in  a  locality. 

TEACHING   PHYSICIANS 

The  committee  considered  at  length 
the  matter  of  payment  for  services  of 
teaching  physicians  under  medicare  and 
concluded  that  some  changes  in  the 
situations  under  which  such  payments 
should  be  made,  and  how  they  should  be 
made,  is  needed.  We  concluded  that  the 
present  procedure  of  making  pajrment 
to  physicians  on  a  fee-for-service  basis 
in  settings  where  patients  are  normally 
expected  to  pay  such  fees  is  entirely  prop- 
er. On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  clear 
that  where  patients  are  not  expected  to 
pay  any  fees  for  physicians'  services  or 


only  reduced  fees  are  normally  paid,  the 
payment  of  full  charges  represents  an 
expense  to  the  program  that  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  medicare  patients  access  to 
the  care  they  receive.  Under  the  bill, 
therefore,  medicare  would  pay  for  the 
services  of  teaching  physicians  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  costs,  rather  than 
fee-for-service  charges,  unless  other 
patients  who  have  insurance  or  are  able 
to  pay  are  also  charged  for  such  services 
and  the  medicare  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance amoimts  are  regularly  collected 
from  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  them. 
Medicare  payment  would  also  be  author- 
ized for  services  provided  to  hospitals 
by  staff  of  certain  medical  schools. 

TERMINATING     PAYMENTS     TO     THOSE     WHO 
ABUSE    THE    PROGRAM 

It  has  become  clear  that  some  few 
providers  and  suppliers  of  health  services 
have  abused  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs.  Although  the  number  of  such 
persons  has  been  relatively  small,  their 
actions  reflect  badly  on  the  vast  majority 
of  conscientious  men  and  women  in  the 
health  care  field.  Moreover,  their  actions 
lead  some  people  to  question  the  sound- 
ness of  the  very  programs  which  are 
victimized  by  this  abuse.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  beneficiaries  of  these 
programs  are  needlessly  hurt  by  these 
few — not  only  in  terms  of  the  higher 
costs  they  must  pay,  but  in  some  in- 
stances, the  danger  to  their  health  some- 
times posed  by  these  abuses. 

The  bill  would,  therefore,  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  terminate  payment  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  a  supplier  of  health  and 
medical  services  found  to  be  guilty  of 
program  abuses.  The  situations  for  which 
termination  of  payment  could  be  made 
include  overcharging,  furnishing  exces- 
sive, inferior,  or  tiarmful  services,  or 
making  a  false  statement  to  obtain  pay- 
ment. Program  review  teams  would  be 
established  to  furnish  the  Secretary  pro- 
fessional peer  review  in  carrying  out  tins 
authority.  The  Secretary  would  make  the 
names  of  such  persons  or  organizations 
public  so  that  beneficiaries  would  be  in- 
formed about  which  suppliers  of  health 
services  cannot  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  expect  that  any  large 
nimiber  of  suppliers  of  health  services 
will  be  suspended  from  these  programs 
because  of  abuse.  However,  the  pressure 
of  the  authority  and  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  in  even  a  relatively  few  cases 
can  be  expected  to  provide  a  substantial 
deterrent. 

REASONABLE  COSTS  NOT  TO  EXCEED  CHARGES 

We  beUeve  that  it  is  inequitable  for  the 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  the  child  health 
programs  to  pay  more  for  services  than 
the  provider  charges  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  bill  would  provide,  therefore,  that 
payments  for  institutional  services  under 
the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  could  not  be 
higher  than  the  ciiarges  regularly  made 
for  those  services. 

INSTITUTIONAL  PLANNING   UNDER   MEDICARE 

Under  present  medicare  law.  there  is 
no  requirement  for  providers  of  services 
to  develop  their  own  fiscal  plans  such  as 
operating  and  capital  budgets.  However, 
we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  health  care 
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PHOHmiTlON  AGAINST   RfASSICNMENT 

We  also  studied  the  broblems  which 
have  arisen  due  to  reassignment  by  phy- 
sicians or  others  who  trovide  services 
imder  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grjuns  of  their  right  to  receive  pasrment. 
Experience  with  this  practice  shows  that 
such  reassignments  have  often  been  a 
source  of  incorrect  and  infiated  claims 
for  services  and  have  ci'eated  adminis- 
trative problems  with  r^pect  to  deter- 
minations of  reasonable  charges  and  re- 
covery of  overpayment$,  both  in  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  Fraud- 
ulent operations  of  collection  agencies 
have  been  identified  in;  medicaid;  and 
substantial  overpaymenjts — In  at  least 
one  case  exceeding  a  liiillion  dollars — 
have  been  found  in  tha  medicare  pro- 
gram. The  bill  would  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties by  prohibiting  payment  under 
medicare — part  B — and  ihedicaid  to  any- 
one other  than  a  patient,  his  physician, 
or  other  person  providng  the  service, 
unless  the  physician— oi ,  in  the  case  of 


medicaid,  another  type  of  practitioner — 
Is  required  as  a  condition  of  his  employ- 
ment to  turn  over  his  fees  to  his  em- 
ployer or  unless  there  is  a  contractual 
arrangement  between  the  physician  and 
the  facility  in  which  the  services  were 
provided  xmder  which  the  facility  bills 
for  all  such  services. 

NOTICE  or  DNNECESSAJtT  ADMISSION 

The  bill  provides  for  stopping  payment 
under  medicare  where  a  utilization  re- 
view committee  of  the  institution  finds 
admission  was  not  necessary.  Under 
present  law,  the  utilization  review  com- 
mittee required  to  function  in  each  hos- 
pital and  extended  care  facility  must 
review  all  long-stay  cases  and  at  least  a 
portion  of  admissions.  When  the  utiliza- 
tion review  committee  reviews  a  long- 
stay  case  and  determines  that  further 
stay  in  the  institution  is  not  medically 
necessary,  the  conmiittee  notifies  the 
physician,  the  patient,  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  its  finding  and  medicare  payment 
is  discontinued  after  the  third  day. 

The  biD  would  require  a  similar  noti- 
fication, and  a  similar  payment  cutoff 
3  days  after  notification  to  be  made 
where  the  utilization  review  committee 
finds  a  case  in  its  review  of  admissions 
where  hospitalization  or  extended  care  is 
not  necessary. 

PHTSICAI.   THERAPT 

Under  present  law,  physical  therapy  is 
covered  as  an  inpatient  hospital  service, 
an  inpatient  extended  care  service,  a 
home  health  service,  and  a  service  inci- 
dent to  physicians'  services.  Physical 
therapy  is  also  covered  when  furnished 
imder  prescribed  conditions  by  a  partici- 
pating hospital,  extended  care  facility, 
home  health  agency,  clinic,  rehabilita- 
tion agency,  or  public  health  agency  to 
its  outijatients.  The  physical  therapist 
may  be  either  an  employee  of  the  partici- 
pating facility  or  he  may  be  self-em- 
ployed and  furnish  his  services  imder 
arrangements  with  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  facility. 

The  limitations  imposed  under  present 
law  on  the  coverage  of  physical  therapy 
have  been  a  source  of  some  diCQculty.  For 
example.  It  has  been  difficult  to  explain 
why  physical  therapy  services  cannot 
generally  be  furnished  in  the  therapist's 
office,  especially  in  cases  where  the  latter 
is  more  accessible  than  the  facility  to 
which  the  beneficiary  must  travel  to  ob- 
tain the  service. 

The  bill  woiild  make  three  changes  in 
the  handling  of  physical  therapy  services 
under  medicare.  First,  it  would  provide 
that  beneficiaries  would  be  covered  under 
medicare's  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  for  up  to  $100  per  calendar 
year  of  physical  therapy  services  fur- 
nished by  a  licensed  physical  therapist  in 
his  office  or  the  patient's  home  imder  a 
physician's  plan  of  treatment.  Second, 
hospitals  and  extended  care  facilities 
could  continue  to  provide  covered  physi- 
cal therapy  services  to  Inpatients  who 
have  exhausted  their  days  of  hospital 
insurance  coverage  or  are  otherwise  in- 
eligible for  that  coverage.  Third,  where 
physical  therapy  is  furnished  under  con- 
tractual arrangement  with  any  provider 
of  services,  medicare  reimbursement  to 


the  institution  will  in  all  cases  be  based 
on  a  reasonable  salary  payment  for  the 
services. 

INCENTIVES  FOR  STATES  TO  EMPHASIZE 
OUTPATIENT  SERVICES 

Under  present  law  a  uniform  Federal 
matching  percentage  is  applied  to  all 
forms  of  health  services  covered  under 
the  State  medicaid  plan.  In  order  to  en- 
courage more  efficient  use  of  health  serv- 
ices, the  bill  would  create  incentives  for 
the  States  to  encourage  outpatient  serv- 
ices and  disincentives  for  long  stays  in 
institutional  settings.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide for:  First,  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
matching  percentage  by  25  percent  for 
outpatient  hospital  services,  clinic  serv- 
ices and  home  health  services;  second,  a 
decrease  in  the  Federal  percentage  by 
one-third  after  the  first  60  days  of  care — 
in  a  fiscal  year — in  a  general  or  TB  hos- 
pital; third,  a  reduction  in  the  Federal 
percentage  by  one-third  after  the  first 
90  days  of  care  in  each  fiscal  year  in  a 
skilled  nursing  home;  and  fourth,  a  de- 
crease in  Federal  matching  by  one-third 
after  90  days  of  care  in  a  mental  hospi- 
tal and  provision  for  no  Federal  match- 
ing after  an  additional  275  days  of  such 
care  during  an  individual's  lifetime. 
Also,  under  the  bill  the  Secretary  would 
be  granted  authority  to  compute  for 
reimbursement  purposes  a  reasonable 
cost  differential  between  the  cost  of 
skilled  nursing  home  services  and  the 
cost  of  intermediate  care  facilities  in 
order  to  assure  that  supporting  care  in 
these  alternate  institutions  results  in 
decreased  costs. 

ELIMINATION  OF  REQITIREMENT  FOR  BROADENED 
MEDICAID  PROGRAMS 

Under  the  present  medicaid  law,  each 
State  is  required  to  make  "a  satisfac- 
tory showing  that  it  is  making  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  care  and  services  made  available 
under  the  plan  and  in  the  direction  of 
liberalizing  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  medical  assistance."  In  accordance 
with  the  conmiittee's  recommendation 
last  year,  the  Congress  suspended  the 
operation  of  this  provision  for  2  years, 
until  July  1.  1971,  and  the  date  by  which 
the  States  were  to  have  comprehensive 
medicaid  programs  applying  to  everyone 
who  meets  their  eligibility  standards 
with  respect  to  income  and  resources 
was  changed  from  1975  to  1977.  The  bill 
would  remove  this  entire  provision  from 
the  act.  There  is  evidence  that  this  re- 
quirement has  been  used  to  require 
States  to  have  larger  programs  than  they 
really  wished  to.  When  the  operations 
of  the  State  medicaid  programs  have 
been  substantially  improved  and  there 
is  assurance  that  program  extensions  will 
not  merely  result  in  more  medical  cost 
inflation,  the  question  of  required  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  could  then  be 
reconsidered. 

HOSPITAL  REIMBURSEMENT  UNDER  MEDICAID 

Under  present  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, States  are  required  to  reimburse 
hospitals  for  inpatient  care  under  med- 
icaid on  the  basis  of  the  reasonable  cost 
formula  established  imder  medicare. 
Many  States  have  pointed  out  the  sei-ious 
problems  which  have  arisen  under  this 
requirement  They  pointed  out  that  use 
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of  the  medicare  formula  for  medicaid  re- 
imbursement can  result  in  their  paying 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  provid- 
ing inpatient  care  to  those  eligible  for 
medicaid.  The  bill  retains  the  intent  of 
the  original  provision — to  avoid  having 
hospitals  or  their  private  patients  sub- 
sidize inpatient  care  for  the  poor — by 
providing  for  payment  of  actual  and  di- 
rect costs  of  inpatient  care  for  medicaid 
eligibles.  States  would  be  permitted  to 
pay  hospitals  on  the  basis  of  a  State's 
own  method  of  determining  reasonable 
cost,  provided  there  is  assurance  that 
the  medicaid  program  would  pay  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  hospitalization  of  medicaid 
recipients. 

HELP   FOR  STATES   TO   SET   UP    MODERN    MEDICAID 
CLAIMS  HANDLING  PROCEDURES 

Under  the  present  law.  Federal  med- 
icaid matching  is  set  at  50  percent  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  States  are  required 
to  use  methods  of  administration  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  efficient 
operation  of  the  program.  Despite 
the  inducement  of  50  percent  match- 
ing and  the  requirement  for  efficiency, 
many  States  do  not  have  effective  claims 
administration  or  well-designed  infor- 
mation storage  and  retrieval  systems  nor 
do  they  possess  the  financial  and  techni- 
cal resources  to  develop  them.  The  bill 
would  meet  this  problem  by  providing 
that  Federal  matching  at  the  90-percent 
rate  would  be  available  under  medicaid 
for  the  States  to  set  up  mechanized 
claims  processing  and  information  re- 
trievsd  systems.  Federal  matching  for  the 
continuing  operation  of  such  systems 
would  be  at  the  75-percent  rate.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  financial  support  and 
technical  support  from  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  aid  the  States  in  realizing  effi- 
cient and  effective  administration  of  the 
program,  and  in  reducing  program  costs. 
I  expect  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  provide  substan- 
tial technical  support  to  the  States  in 
carrying  out  this  provision. 

UTILIZATION   REVIEW   COMMITTEES   UNDER 
MEDICAID 

Under  the  present  medicare  law,  each 
hospital  and  extended-care  facility  is  re- 
quired to  have  a  utilization  review  com- 
mittee to  review  aU  long-stay  cases  as 
well  as  review,  on  a  sample  or  other 
basis,  admissions,  durations  of  stay,  and 
professional  services.  The  reasons  for  re- 
quiring hospitals  and  extended-care 
facilities  to  have  utilization  review  com- 
mittees for  medicare  cases  apply  with 
equal  force  to  review  of  medicaid  cases, 
but  there  is  now  no  such  requirement  in 
the  medicaid  law.  The  bill  would  require 
these  institutions  participating  in  the 
medicaid  or  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  to  have  cases  reviewed  by  the 
same  utilization  review  committee  al- 
ready reviewing  medicare  cases.  A  utili- 
zation review  committee  which  meets 
the  standards  established  under  medi- 
care would  be  required  in  hospitals  and 
skilled  nursing  homes  not  participating 
in  medicare. 

COST-SHARING     UNDER     MEDICAID 

Under  present  law,  a  State  cannot  im- 
pose deductibles  or  other  cost-sharing 


devices  on  cash  public  assistance  recip- 
ients. In  addition,  while  deductibles  or 
copayments  can  be  imposed  with  respect 
to  the  medically  indigent,  they  must  be 
"reasonably  related  to  the  recipient's  in- 
come and  resources."  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  States  be  permitted  to  impose 
a  fiat  cost-sharing  provision  with  respect 
to  people  eligible  under  medicaid  pro- 
grams but  not  eligible  for  cash  public 
assistance  payments.  This  change  would 
allow  States  to  explore  the  cost  advan- 
tages that  might  result  from  the  direct 
savings  and  possible  decrease  in  utiliza- 
tion that  cost-sharing  devices  of  a  spec- 
ified amoimt  for  all  the  medically  indi- 
gent might  create.  Even  a  small  charge 
gives  the  recipient  a  sense  of  participa- 
tion and  might  reduce  excessive  use  of 
services. 

ROLE  OF  STATE  HEALTH   AGENCY   IN   MEDICAID 

Under  present  law,  one  State  agency 
may  have  the  responsibility  for  certify- 
ing health  facilities  for  participation  in 
the  medicaie  program  and  another  agen- 
cy for  certifying  health  facilities  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  medicaid  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs.  This  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  health  standards  is  un- 
necessary and  inefficient.  The  bill  would 
require  the  State  to  have  the  same  agen- 
cy perform  these  functions  for  the  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  the  maternal  and 
child  health  programs. 

MISCELLANEOUS    AND    TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  contains  several  miscellane- 
ous provisions  designed  primarily  to  as- 
sist individuals  who  have  been  disad- 
vantaged under  the  program.  For  exam- 
ple, the  bill  would  remove  from  the  law 
the  requirement  that  an  aged  person 
must  enroll  for  the  part  B  medical  in- 
surance within  3  years  after  he  became 
eligible  to  enroll.  We  found  that  this 
provision  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
avoid  selection  against  the  program. 

FINANCING     PROVISIONS 

At  the  present  time,  the  social  security 
cash  benefits  program  is  in  close  actu- 
arial balance,  while  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  has  an  actuarial  deficien- 
cy; that  is,  it  is  expected  that  over  the 
long-range  future  the  income  to  the  hos- 
pital insurance  program  will  be  consid- 
erably less  than  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. To  meet  the  cost  of  the  cash  bene- 
fits program  as  it  would  be  expanded  by 
the  bill  and  to  bring  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  into  actuarial  balance, 
the  contribution  rates  for  the  programs 
would  be  adjusted  and  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base — the  maximum  amount 
of  annual  earnings  subject  to  contribu- 
tions and  used  in  computing  benefits — 
would  be  increased. 

(a)  Increase  in  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base:  The  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  on  taxable  and 
creditable  earnings  to  $9,000,  effective 
for  1971.  This  increase  would  take  ac- 
coimt  of  the  increases  in  earnings  levels 
that  have  occurred  since  1968  when  the 
$7,800  ceiling  on  earnings  went  into  ef- 
fect and  would  cover  the  total  earnings 
of  an  estimated  79  percent  of  all  work- 
ers— the  same  percentage  as  the  $7,800 
base  covered  when  it  went  into  effect. 


People  earning  amounts  between 
$7,800  and  $9,000  a  year  will  pay  taxes 
on  an  additional  $1,200  of  earnings.  In 
return,  of  course,  they  will  get  credit 
for  more  earnings  and  will  thus  get 
higher  benefits.  The  higher  creditable 
earnings  resulting  from  the  increase  in 
the  ceiling  on  earnings  will  make  pos- 
sible benefits  that  are  more  reasonably 
related  to  the  actual  earnings  of  workers 
at  the  higher  earnings  levels.  If  the  base 
were  to  remain  unchanged,  more  and 
more  workers  would  have  earnings  above 
the  creditable  amount  and  these  workers 
would  have  benefit  protection  related  to 
a  smaller  and  smaller  part  of  their  full 
earnings. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  contri- 
bution and  benefit  base  would  not  only 
provide  higher  future  benefits  for  people 
at  higher  earnings  levels,  but  would  also 
help  to  finance  the  changes  made  by  the 
bill.  This  comes  about  because  an  in- 
crease in  the  base  results  in  a  reduction 
in  the  overall  cost  of  the  social  security 
program  as  a  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
and  the  benefits  provided  are  a  higher 
percentage  of  earnings  at  the  lower 
levels  than  at  the  higher  levels  while  the 
contribution  rate  is  a  fiat  percentage  of 
earnings.  When  the  base  is  increased, 
higher  benefits  are  provided  on  the  basis 
of  the  higher  earnings  that  are  taxed 
and  credited,  but  the  cost  of  providing 
these  higher  benefits  is  less  than  the  ad- 
ditional income  from  the  employer  and 
employee  contributions  on  earnings 
above  the  former  maximum  and  up  to 
the  new  maximum  amount. 

(b)  Changes  in  the  contribution  rates : 
Under  the  schedule  of  contribution  rates 
for  cash  benefits  contained  in  the  bill, 
the  contribution  rates  for  employers  and 
employees  scheduled  for  1971-72  would 
be  held  to  the  present  level  of  4.2  percent 
each.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  up 
to  4.6  percent  each  as  under  present  law. 
The  rates  scheduled  for  1973-74  would 
be  4.2  percent  each  instead  of  5  percent 
each  as  under  present  law.  After  1979, 
the  contribution  rate  would  be  5.5  per- 
cent each,  instead  of  5  percent  each  as 
under  present  law. 

For  the  self-employed,  the  rate  sched- 
uled for  1971-72  for  the  cash  benefits 
part  of  the  program  would  be  6.3  percent, 
instead  of  6.9  percent  as  under  present 
law.  The  rate  scheduled  for  1973-74 
would  be  6.3  percent  instead  of  7  percent. 
This  rate  would  remain  in  effect  tmtil 
1975,  at  which  time  the  increase  to  7.0 
percent  scheduled  under  present  law 
would  go  into  effect. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  increases  in 
the  contribution  rate  schedule  for  the 
hospital  insurance  program.  The  contri- 
bution rate  scheduled  for  1971-72  would 
be  increased  from  0.6  percent  each  for 
employees,  employers,  and  the  self- 
employed  to  1  percent  each,  instead  of 
being  gradually  increased  from  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  0.6  percent  to  0.9  percent  in 
1987  and  after,  as  under  present  law. 
The  rate  would  be  kept  at  1  percent 
thereafter. 

I  Include  the  full  schedule  of  contri- 
bution rates  under  present  law  and  under 
the  bill,  for  both  cash  benefits  and  medi- 
care, in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
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the  Committee 
his  very  fine 


■  Ami  alter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  conimittee  believes 
that  the  bill  we  are  subir  itting  for  your 
consideration  is  a  good  bi  1.  a  reasonable 
bill,  and  one  that  the  N  embers  of  the 
House  will  accept  as  bein ;  needed  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  social  security  program 
up  to  date  and  responsiye  to  the  needs 
of  today.  I  urge  its  prom  )t  passage. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  comi^liment  the  dis 
ting\iisbed  chairman  of 
on  Ways  and  Means  fot 
and  outstanding  statement 

As  you  know,  I  served  its  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  retirement  insm:- 
ance  and  health  benefits.  There  is  a  sec- 
tion In  the  bill,  section  201,  dealing  with 
payments  under  the  medicare  program  of 
Individuals  covered  by  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  Insurapce  programs 
which  causes  me  some  concern. 

The  language  appear!  to  me  to  be 
rather  ambiguous  and  filso  it  appears 
that  perhaps  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  entered  into  an  area  of  leg- 
islation which  is  proparly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House. 

So  I  have  asked  my  itaff  to  prepare 
some  questions  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
that  section. 

I  would  appreciate  id  if  the  distin- 
giushed  gentleman  f  rom  JArkansas  would 
further  explain  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  affect  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  programj.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  whether  or  not  my  im- 
derstanding  is  correct,  i  that  when  an 
Individual  is  covered  b^  medicare  and 
also  by  other  insurance  Including  group 
insurance  by  an  employed,  medicare  pays 
its  benefits  without  regard  to  the  other 
insurance? 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  happens  now  is  that 
medicare  picks  up  thejinltial  cost  for 
services  rendered  that  aie  payable  under 
medicare,  whether  or  nQt  a  person  may 
be  entitled  also  to  get  payment  under  a 
Federal  employee  health  program.  Ac- 
tiaally,  the  same  thing  Is  true  with  re- 
spect to  insurance  compi  inies  and  others. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  people  downtown  to 
tlie  fact  that  we  think  that  there  should 
be  some  integration  of  these  two  pro- 
grams. An  individual  should  not  be 
eligible  for  the  same  benefits  under  two 
or  three  programs  and  have  to  pay  for 
all  of  them  but  not  get  the  full  benefit  of 
all  of  them.  In  each  instance  the  em- 
ployee has  to  pay  something,  of  course. 
Ke  is  paying  twice.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  have  it  worked  out  on  some  basis  to 
the  point  at  which  medicare  will  take 
the  initial  cost,  and  then  let  the  health 
employees  program  provide  whatever 
additional  benefit  the  Civil  Sei-vice  Com- 
mission and  the  Congress,  working  with 
your  committee  and  the  comparable 
committee  in  the  Senate,  would  decide 
would  be  appropriate. 

But  the  way  it  is  today,  they  are  pay- 
ing for  two  programs,  and  actually  one 
program  is  paying  the  cost  of  their  medi- 
cal services.  We  are  not  Invading  your 
jurisdiction.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to 
say  what  we  do  here  in  that  we  say: 

(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  any  Item  or  service  fur- 
nished to  or  on  behalf  of  any  Individual  on 
or  after  January  1,  1972,  If  such  item  or  serv- 
ice is  covered  under  a  health  benefits  plan  In 
which  such  Individual  Is  enrolled  under 
chapter  89  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
unless  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  item 
or  service  is  so  furnished  the  Secretary  shall 
have  determined  and  certified  that  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  program  un- 
der chapter  89  of  such  title  5  has  been  modi- 
fied so  as  to  assure  that — 

(1)  there  Is  available  to  each  Federal  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  upon  or  after  attaining 
age  65,  In  addition  to  the  health  benefits 
plans  available  before  he  attains  such  age, 
one  or  more  health  lieneflts  plans  which  offer 
protection  supplementing  the  combined  pro- 
tection provided  under  parts  A  and  B  of  this 
title  and  one  or  more  health  benefits  plans 
which  offer  protection  supplementing  the 
protection  provided  under  part  B  of  this 
title  alone — 

And  so  on.  We  have  no  jurisdiction  in 
this  area,  and  that  was  recognized  by 
the  author  of  this  suggestion.  Mr.  Bboy- 
Hnx,  who  incidentally  used  to  be  on 
your  committee.  It  would  be  his  thought 
and  my  thought  completely  that  we  are 
not  binding  anybody  here  to  do  anything 
outside  of  the  executive  branch.  We  are 
trying,  however,  to  put  some  degree  of 
incentive  and  inducement  In  other  areas 
downtown,  other  than  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
bring  about  some  degree  of  integration 
and  avoid  In  the  future  this  duplicate 
payment  by  these  people. 

Any  improvement  of  any  program 
would  clearly  have  to  initiate  in  the 
gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  determines  and  certifies 
that  the  plan  Is  modified  to  provide  a 
complimentary  or  supplementary  level 
of  benefits,  then 

Mr.  MTT.T.q  Medicare  Is  not  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The  em- 
ployee is  enrolled  in  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  employee  is  enrolled 
in  that  program  and  he  has  been  paying 
for  it. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Then 


I  refer  the  gentleman  to  page  116  of  the 
committee  report,  where  you  go  on  to 
state,  as  I  interpret  it,  that  the  Govern- 
ment wUl  be  obliged  to  pay  50  percent 
of  the  high-option  benefits  premium.  I 

am  wondering 

Mr.  -MILLS.  Very  frankly,  I  would 
have  preferred  that  that  provision  not 
be  worded  quite  that  way  because  it  can 
be  interpreted  by  some  as  a  directive  by 
our  committee  to  your  committee  with 
a  specified  position.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
think  Congress  has  any  right  legally  or 
under  the  Constitution  to  tell  one  de- 
partment of  the  Government  anj'thing 
more  than  to  report  back  to  us  with  a 
solution.  I  do  not  think  we  can  tell  that 
department,  frankly,  that  you  have  got 
to  do  it  in  this  particular  way. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  binding  on  them  anyway. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missomi. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
fer the  chairman  to  section  263  of  the 
bUl.  page  136. 

A  great  many  of  my  constituents  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  subject  of  sec- 
tion 263  regarding  chiropractic  cover- 
age and  services.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  study  on  this  and  I  won- 
der if  the  chairman  can  give  us  the 
committee's  views. 

Mr.  MILIS.  The  committee  made  as 
diligent  an  effort  in  this  area  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  in  any  area,  trying  to 
work  this  out.  There  are  some  questions 
involved  and  there  is  still  some  argu- 
ment between  those  who  practice  this 
service  and  the  department  downtown 
as  to  what  the  costs  would  be 

This  Is  not  a  one-sided  matter.  There 
are  some  people  violently  opROsed  to 
chiropractic  services  being  included  and 
being  described  in  a  manner  which  will 
make  the  practitioners  physicians  under 
the  program. 

We  have  over  19  million  people  who 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  plan  B.  I 
imderstand  those  65  years  of  age  and 
older  who  actually  from  time  to  time 
make  use  of  chiropractic  services  nimi- 
ber  between  1  and  2  million.  So  the  only 
thing  we  could  work  out  is  that  we  would 
be  charging  everybody — those  who  do  not 
use  such  services  and  those  who  do  use 
such  services.  And  we  tried  to  think  of 
doing  it  on  the  basis  of  leaving  it  up  to 
an  individual  and  letting  the  individual 
who  did  take  the  option  pay  more,  but 
it  is  my  recollection  that  the  costs  of 
that  would  have  been  much  higher  be- 
cause the  costs  would  have  been  paid 
by  the  1  or  2  million  and  not  spread 
over  the  19  million.  We  have  asked  the 
Department  to  report  back  to  us  just 
how  this  coverage  can  be  properly  in- 
cluded imder  the  medicare  program — 
not  whether  it  should  be,  but  we  have 
asked  them  to  tell  us  how  it  can  be  done. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr.  PETHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
ask  a  question  for  clarification. 

Section  227  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 1862(d)  providing  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  establish,  in  each  State,  'one  or 
more  program  review  teams"  after  con- 
sulting with  "local  professional  societies, 
carriers,  intermediaries,  and  consxmier 
representatives."  When  a  provider  fur- 
nishes imneeded  services  or  supplies,  and 
so  forth,  the  Secretary,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  physicians  or  other  profes- 
sional health  personnel  of  the  review 
team,  will  be  allowed  to  refuse  payment 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  terminate  agree- 
ments with  the  offending  provider.  Was 
it  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  true  peer  review  take  place,  and 
Is  that  not  what  was  intended  by  the 
phrase,  "concurrence  of  the  physicians 
or  other  professional  health  personnel 
of  the  review  team"?  For  example,  does 
this  not  mean  that  when  a  physician 
provider  is  charged  with  abuse,  his  con- 
duct would  be  Judged  only  by  the  physi- 
cian members  of  the  review  team. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  will  have  to  be  by  his 
peers.  It  has  to  be  a  doctor  who  is  a  peer 
of  a  doctor.  The  peer  of  a  lawyer  is  a 
lawyer.  This  does  not  mean  you  have  a 
team  of  lawyers  going  in  and  trying  to 
evaluate  the  professional  ethics  and 
background  of  a  physician.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  that  is  the  Intent  of 
the  bill.  I  think  really  the  bUl  itself  is 
clear,  but  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
raising  the  point,  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  intent  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  Is. 

Jir.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
Just  one  question  for  clarification.  I 
heard  the  gentleman's  statement  about 
raising  the  widows  up  to  100  percent  of 
entitlement  if  they  apply  after  age  65. 
Let  us  take  the  situation  of  a  husband 
who  is  80  and  whose  wife  is  74,  and  the 
husband  dies,  and  they  have  been  draw- 
ing social  security.  Is  the  widow  still  lim- 
ited to  82.5  percent? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  this  apphes  to  those 
now  on  the  rolls  and  in  the  future  who 
become  widows  at  65. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Even  though  she  is 
drawing  the  widow's  entitlement? 

Mr.  MILLS.  She  get£  100  percent  after 
January  1,  1971. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  rather 
imusual  problem  which  exists  In  teach- 
ing hospitals  such  as  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. It  is  my  understanding  that  lan- 
gxiage  In  the  bill  would  correct  the  situ- 
ation so  they  can  hve  with  It. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  thought  so,  but  we 
have  a  committee  amendment  to  make 
certain  that  amendment  does  exactly 
what  we  Intend  It  to  do,  and  that  amend- 
ment will  probably  take  care  of  It. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 


Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  is  aware,  I  have  been  most  Inter- 
ested In  the  concept  of  ambulatory  sur- 
gical centers  as  a  means  of  reducing 
medical  costs  while  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  now  being  deUvered 
to  this  type  of  patient.  I  have  also  been 
privileged  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  a  presently  operating  come- 
and-go  surgical  center  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
knovm  as  Surglcenter.  Surgicenter  has 
been  approved  by  almost  every  major 
commercial  insurance  carrier  in  the 
Phoenix  area. 

At  present,  as  the  gentleman  is  aware, 
some  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
Surgicenter  are  not  included  within  the 
supplemental  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
under  the  legislation  reported  by  the 
committee,  services  rendered  by  an  in- 
stitution such  as  Surgicenter  could  be 
covered  on  an  experimental  basis.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  this  could  be  done  imder 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona,  imder  section  222,  the  sec- 
tion to  which  the  gentleman  referred,  the 
Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct— the  gentleman  imderstands,  he  is 
not  required — a  demonstration  project 
with  a  faculty  such  as  Surgicenter,  Inc., 
and  pay  It  for  the  noncovered  medicare 
services  the  Institution  furnishes  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

I  recall  the  gentleman's  testimony 
concerning  this  very  fine  facility  in 
Phoenix,  and  I  trust  the  Secretary,  who 
is  a  very  fine  individual,  a  very  discern- 
ing individual,  as  the  gentleman  Is  well 
aware,  will  give  every  consideration  to 
its  inclusion  under  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentlemazL 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  smi  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  chairman  on 
his  statement.  There  is  some  concern  in 
my  State,  I  find,  about  something  the 
committee  did  relative  to  Federal  reim- 
bursement under  the  medicaid  formula 
under  title  XIX.  As  I  recall,  this  provi- 
sion Increases  the  Federal  share  of  re- 
imbursement for  treatment  in  outpa- 
tient clinics  in  hospitals. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  While  decreasing  the 
Federal  share  paid  foi  long-term  patients 
under  medicaid. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  skilled  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  In  skilled  nursing 
homes.  There  Is  some  feeling  this  might 
run  the  cost  of  medicaid  up.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  have  the  view  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  on  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  whole  purpose,  as  I 
said  earlier,  is  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  total  cost  of  medicaid,  by 
requiring  the  State  agency  which  ad- 
ministers the  program  to  use  greater  care 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  medical  facil- 
ity that  is  being  used  in  the  care  of  the 


particular  patient  who  Is  eligible  for 
medicaid  under  that  State  law. 

We  feel — and  we  have  a  lot  of  evidence 
to  justify  it — there  is  an  extreme  amount 
of  overutilization  of  skilled  nursing 
homes.  In  other  words,  the  people  could 
get  along  just  as  well  In  the  Intermedi- 
ate-care or  domiciliary-type  nursing 
homes.  They  do  not  need  the  more  ex- 
pensive type  of  care  provided  in  the 
skilled  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  States  can  correct 
this  without  any  additional  cost  to  them, 
in  our  opinion.  It  does  not  mean  that 
anybody  is  going  to  be  thrown  out.  If  it 
is  decided  that  the  patient  has  to  stay. 
If  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  doctor  and 
the  opinion  of  whatever  review  commit- 
tee they  may  have,  all  we  say  is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  pay  Indefinitely  the 
66  S  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  care  in 
Texas  or  the  80  percent  of  the  cost  in 
Arkansas,  that  we  will  reduce  that  by 
one-third.  If  they  want  to  keep  them 
there,  that  Is  their  business. 

Mr.  PICEa>E.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  PKTKT.F.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  in  this 
bill  that  the  intermediate  care  centers 
will  be  given  extra  help  in  the  further- 
ance of  this  program,  if  these  people  are 
assigned  to  them?  Or  what  assurance 
do  they  have  that  their  progrtim  will 
not  be  discontinued  or  cut  off? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  assurance  of 
that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Or  what  assurance  do 
they  have  that  the  States  can  give  them 
this? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  on  that  Whatever  duration  the  State 
sets  for  a  person  to  reside  or  stay  in  a 
donuciliary  or  nursing  home  we  will 
match  it  under  present  law.  In  your  State 
we  said  two-thirds  of  the  cost  would  be 
Federal,  and  it  will  continue  to  be,  with 
no  cutoff  date  whatsoever  for  interme- 
diate care.  The  only  cutoff  is  with  re- 
spect to  that  type  of  expensive  nursing 
home  care  where  we  will  say  that  if  you 
cannot  get  your  patient  well  in  90  days, 
where  the  patient  can  either  go  home  or 
to  an  Intermediate  care  facility,  then 
we  will  have  to  cut  back  on  the  amount, 
because  we  are  not  going  to  continue  to 
have  this  thing  Jump  up  by  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  every  year  in  the  fu- 
ture. That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  it. 
These  (u«  Federal  dollars  we  are 
spending. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Under  the  bill  as  you 
have  it  before  us,  there  Is  approximately 
$99  million  to  $100  million  that  wUl  be 
saved  or  cut  from  the  Federal  expendi- 
ture in  the  f  utxire. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  will  not  have  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  States  at  alL 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Who  picks  up  that  $99 
mlUlcHi.  then? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Nobody. 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Or  even  a ;  easonable  por- 
tion of  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  my  frieid  from  Texas 
will  listen  to  me  for  1  minute,  we  have 
unlimited  evidence  that  tl  le  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  are  being  ov?rutili2ed.  The 
gentleman  knows  the  n  eaning  of  the 
term  "overutilization."  :  t  means  that 
people  are  staying  there  1  or  days,  weeks, 
and  months  beyond  the  ti  ne  required  for 
them  to  stay  there  in  order  to  recover 
from  whatever  ailment  they  have. 

We  cannot  go  on  paying  that  kind  of 
cost.  It  is  what  we  tried  to  stop  in  hos- 
pitalization and  have  stop  ped  in  extended 
care  faciUties  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, where  we  have  betl  er  control  of  it, 
and  we  wUl  not  let  these  £  itates  who  have 
an  overutilization  problei  n  spend  us  into 
Federal  debt.  The  committee  will  not,  at 

least. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscoi  isin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  very  able 
and  thorough  explanaticn  of  this  legis- 
lation by  the  chairman  o  the  committee, 
I  believe  that  my  remarts  can  be  quite 
brief.  I  do  want  to  rise.  1  lowever,  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  includes  niany  structural 
changes  in  the  cash  bene  fit  program  and 
the  medicare,  medicaid  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  are  much  needed  and  cer- 
tainly produce  a  more  ejuitable  system. 
Some  of  these  changes  lemove  clear  in- 
equities. Others,  particuli  irly  in  the  medi- 
cal programs,  provide  or  experiments 
and  pilot  projects  within  general  guide- 
.  lines  that  it  is  hoped  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  resolving  some  of  our  most  dif- 
ficult problems. 

Let  me  emphasize,  (hough,  at  tliis 
point  some  of  the  morel  salient  and  im- 
portant changes  in  our  .present  systems 
that  are  made  by  this  1<  gislation. 

First,  let  me  refer  to  ;he  old  age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  iru  urance  program 
that  we  normally  refer  to  as  the  cash 
benefit  side  of  the  system,  as  against  the 
health  and  medical  programs,  which 
provide  service  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  change  which  I 
know  will  be  welcomed  by  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  by  many  of  our 
people  is  the  increase  in  the  annual 
amount  that  a  person  iged  65  or  older 
can  earn  and  still  be  eligible  for  full  re- 
tirement benefits  under  the  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  system.  That  amount 
is  increased  to  $2,000,  from  its  present 
level  of  $1,680.  .   .  .^.  * 

It  should  be  noted  a;  this  point  that 
Congress  has  failed  thr(  ugh  the  years  to 
keep  the  retirement  test  realistic  in 
terms  of  changes  in  thejreal  value  of  our 
money. 

The  cost  of  living  his  gone  up  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  all  I  ;now.  Eventually, 
we  have  made  correctiqns  as  far  as  cash 
benefits  are  concerned 
times    delayed,    but 
done  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  reti  -ement  test,  how 
ever,  we  have  neglected  to  keep  its  for 
mula  consistent  with  el  langes  in  the  cost 
of  living.  I  think  the  in  :rease  we  provide 
here  is  definitely  a  stei  >  in  the  right  di 
rection. 
Another  major  chan  je.  which  I  think 
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is  most  needed,  would  liberalize  benefits 
to  widows  and  widowers.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  a  retired  man  and  wife  can 
receive  a  benefit  equal  to  150  percent  of 
an  individual's  benefit.  In  other  words. 
if  a  retired  male  65  or  older  is  entitled 
to  SI 00.  he  and  his  wife  can  receive  $150 
in  benefits.  But,  let  us  assume  that  the 
husband  die.s.  The  living  costs  of  the 
widow  are  not  reduced  to  $82.50,  auto- 
matically, even  though  they  may  decline 
to  some  extent  because  there  Ls  now  only 
one  person  in  this  household.  But  $82.50 
is  all  the  widow  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  present  law.  And  it  seen\s  to 
me  this  reduction  to  82 '2  percent  of  the 
primary  benefit  has  always  been  too 
much  as  far  as  the  widow  is  concerned. 
So  under  this  bill  the  widow  would 
be  entitled  to  the  same  benefit  that  the 
husband  would  have  had  as  a  primai-y 
beneficiary.  In  other  words,  the  widow's 
benefit  would  become  100  percent  of  her 
husband's  primary  benefit,  rather  than 
82.5  percent  as  under  present  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  most 
necessary  recognition  of  a  problem  af- 
fecting many  older  people.  It  would 
mean  that  some  3.3  million  widows  and 
widowers  would  receive  increased 
benefits. 

Another  proposed  change  would  per- 
mit computation  of  benefits  for  men  by 
including  years  only  up  to  age  62.  Women 
already  can  compute  benefits  by  this 
method,  so  this  is  simply  a  matter  of 
producing  equity  for  men. 

Another  proposed  change,  which  the 
chairman  mentioned,  is  one  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  me.  It  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  a  married  woman  who  had 
worked  much  of  her  life,  took  an  actu- 
arially reduced  benefit  at  age  62,  based 
upon  her  own  earnings  record.  Then, 
when  she  became  eligible  at  age  65  to 
receive  a  wife's  benefit,  she  was  held  to 
the  same  reduction  of  her  wife's  benefit 
at  age  65  that  she  received  when  she 
claimed  a  benefit  on  her  own  account  at 
age  62.  In  such  a  case,  a  wife  who  had 
worked  for  years  could  be  receiving  a 
mucWsmaller  benefit  than  a  wife  who 
had  never  worked  in  her  life. 

This  bill  would  correct  that  inequity, 
and  no  longer  penalize  a  woman  worker 
because  she  takes  a  reduced  benefit  be- 
fore age  65  on  her  own  account. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  point 
I  think  everyone  should  understand  in 
connection  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  talking  about,  is  that 
this  lady  was  taxed  during  her  working 
years  on  her  work  record;  is  that  not 
correct? 
Mr.  B'yRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 

right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  was  on  her  own  work 
record  that  she  claimed  benefits  at  age 
62.  Her  husband  was  taxed  on  his  work 
record  during  his  working  years,  and 
she  claimed  benefits  as  a  wife  on  his 
work  record  when  she  reached  65.  Also 
I  believe  the  record  ought  to  show  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
Griffiths)  has  been  interested  in  this 
matter  for  some  time. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
one  of  the  areas  which  she  and  I  have 
been  working  together  on — the  equal- 
ization of  disparities  in  benefits  between 
men  and  women,  and  between  working 
women,  and  other  women. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  until  we  can  do  what 
the  gentlewoman  has  recommended,  this 
provision  at  least  corrects  the  inequity 
that  arises  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
suggesting— and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  would  not  agree.  I  am  sure — 
that  we  have  in  this  bill  removed  all  the 
inequities  that  we  would  have  liked  to 
remove.  There  were  items  on  which  I 
think  most  committee  members  wanted 
to  act.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  mat- 
ter of  covering  the  disabled  under  medi- 
care. This  was  one  of  many  suggested 
changes  which  we  knew  had  great  merit, 
but  which  we  could  not  Include  in  the 
bill.  Managing  this  system  involves  much 
more  than  simply  providing  benefits.  We 
also  have  to  be  concerned  with  how  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  any  benefits  that 
we  do  provide,  and  how  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  system  in  balance. 

Let  me  suggest  that  this  sort  of  prob- 
lem involves  basic  questions  which  should 
be  of  concern  not  only  to  ovu-  committee, 
but  to  every  Member  of  this  House.  And 
I  am  talking  primarily  about  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  this  system. 

Let  us  remember  that  some  25  million 
people  are  receiving  csish  benefits  imder 
this  system  and  are  dependent  upon  it 
in  varying  degrees.  Some  72  million  more 
are  contributing  to  social  security,  and, 
therefore,  have  a  vital  Interest  in  it. 

One  of  the  worst  things  this  Congress, 
or  any  Congress,  could  do  would  be  to 
take  action  which  would  jeopardize  the 
capacity  of  the  system  to  meet  future 
commitments  to  those  people  who  to- 
day are  paying  taxes.  And  this  could  be 
jeopardized  if  the  burden  of  taxes  rose 
beyond  a  tolerable  level. 

So  as  we  look  at  proposals  to  liberalize 
benefits  or  to  make  any  changes  that  cost 
money,  we  have  to  balance  these  against 
the  burden  they  would  impose  on  tax- 
payers. I  suggest  that  we  are  resu:hing 
the  point  where  that  burden  is  tremen- 
dously high,  and  from  now  on  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  extremely  cautious. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  B'JfRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  so  much  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  bringing  up 
this  matter.  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon 
the  people  who  are  presently  receiving 
these  benefits  this  very  fact,  that  as  this 
tax  goes  up  it  becomes  an  ever-increas- 
ing burden.  And  this  tax,  being  Imposed 
on  wages  without  allowing  deductions  or 
a  personal  exemption,  is  different  from 
the  income  tax. 

For  instance.  I  think  the  membership 
should  know  that  the  1st  of  January 
1971.  if  a  man  is  making  $9,000  or  more 
he  will  be  paying  $468  in  that  year  in 
social  security  tax. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  I 
would  add  that  it  must  be  recognized 
that  not  only  are  we  increasing  the  tax- 
able base  from  $7,800  to  $9,000  in  this 
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bill,  but  we  also  are  increasing  the  rate, 
eventually,  by  1.2  percent,  which  is  an 
additional  burden.  We  are  approaching 
a  point,  in  fact,  under  the  bill,  where  a 
family  of  four  with  $7,000  annual  income 
will  be  paying  more  in  social  security 
taxes  than  in  income  tax. 

And  this  does  not  take  into  accoimt 
the  situation  of  the  self-employed,  whose 
tax  is  even  higher. 

In  another  dimension,  we  also  have 
to  recognize  that  the  tax  on  the  em- 
ployer constitutes  money  which  other- 
wise might  go  for  an  increase  in  take- 
home  pay  or  other  benefits  to  the  worker. 
So  the  worker  is,  in  large  measure,  pay- 
ing not  only  his  own  tax  but  the  em- 
ployer's tax  as  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  making  an  im- 
portant statement  and  it  seems  to  me 
there  ought  to  be  more  than  13  Members 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  134) 


AlttLtOB 

Eckhardt 

Pimie 

AddJkbbo 

Edwards,  Calif 

Pollock 

Albert 

Ellberg 

Powell 

Alexander 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Rarlck 

Anderson, 

Flndley 

Held,  N.Y. 

Tenn. 

Foreman 

Reifel 

Ayres 

GallOanakls 

Riegle 

Baring 

Ooldwater 

Rivers 

Belcher 

Gray 

Roberts 

BeU.  Calif. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Roblson 

Bingham 

Harsha 

Rogers,  Colo 

Blatnlk 

Hays 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Brown,  Oallf. 

H«bert 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Mich. 

Horton 

Roudebush 

Buchanan 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Burton,  UUh 

Kirwan 

Slkes 

Bunh 

Kleppe 

Smith,  Calif 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Kluczynskl 

Springer 

CeUer 

Kyi 

Stafford 

Chamberlain 

Landgrebe 

Stokes 

Chappell 

Leggett 

Stratton 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Clay 

MacGregor 

Tleman 

Cohelan 

Matsunaga 

Tunney 

Colmer 

MUcra 

Watson 

Corbett 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wilson. 

Davis,  a*. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Dawson 

Nichols 

Young 

Dellenback 

Ottlnger 

Dlggs 

Patman 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois)  having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr. 
DiNGKLL,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  17550,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  342  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resiuned  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes)  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  burden  o2  taxes  that  today's 


workers  and  tomorrow's  workers  will  pay 
can  be  determined  by  looking  at  page  11 
of  the  committee  report  which  sets  out 
the  schedule  of  those  rates  for  the  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  and  the  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

The  rates  on  page  11  are  those  the  em- 
ployee must  pay  himself  and  therefore 
state  only  one-half  of  the  actual  total 
rate.  In  order  to  get  the  total  rate,  we 
must  double  the  rate  shown  on  page  11 
for  employees  since  an  equal  amount  is 
also  paid  by  the  employer  on  behalf  of 
the  employee.  The  rate  on  the  self-em- 
ployed, which  is  generally  about  50  per- 
cent higher  than  the  individual  employee 
rate,  is  also  shown  in  this  chart. 

The  chart  shows  that  the  real  rate  we 
are  imposing  by  this  bill  on  tomorrow's 
workers  will  reach  13  percent  in  1980. 
And  this  assumes  that  no  further  in- 
creases are  to  be  enacted  in  the  future. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  this  is 
a  gross  tax  on  wages  or  self -employment 
income.  The  tax  is  imposed  on  the  first 
dollar  a  person  earns.  There  is  no  deduc- 
tion allowed.  A  personal  exemption  is  not 
provided.  Medical  expenses,  work-related 
expenses,  casualty  losses,  and  other  items 
that  are  allowed  in  our  income  tax  law 
are  not  allowed  in  the  application  of  this 
tax.  The  student  who  works  this  summer 
and  earns  a  very  small  amount  will  pay 
no  income  taxes,  but  he  will  pay  a  social 
security  tax. 

Amending  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
not  a  one-sided  proposition.  We  have  to 
look  at  the  benefits,  as  we  have  in  this 
bill,  to  be  sure  that  we  provide  equity  to 
social  security  beneficiaries,  but  we  can- 
not simply  focus  on  the  benefit  side  of 
the  ledger.  We  must  also  look  at  the  bur- 
den we  are  placing  on  the  workers  to  pay 
for  those  benefits. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  afraid  that  too 
many  Members  of  this  House — and  I  am 
sure  the  situation  is  also  true  of  the  other 
body — have  a  tendency  to  look  only  at 
the  benefits  side  of  the  picture.  That  is 
apparent  if  we  look  at  the  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  by  various  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Nearly  1,000  bills  have  been 
induced  to  improve  the  social  security 
program.  While  nearly  all  of  these  bills 
impose  substantial  costs,  very  few  of 
than  provide  for  the  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  t&x  burden  that  would  be 
necessary.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  amendments  to  the  program 
are  a  two-edged  sword. 

Let  me  briefly  talk  about  the  amend- 
ments to  the  medical  programs — ^medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child 
health— included  In  this  bill.  This  bill 
does  not  meet  all  of  the  problems  that  we 
face  in  these  difficult  programs.  We  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  be  con- 
tent with  our  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs. 

These  programs  do  need  remodeling. 
In  this  bill  we  did  not  remodel  either. 
We  have  faced  up  to  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual problems  that  have  developed  and 
recommended  speciflc  solutions  that  we 
feel  are  sound. 

Particularly  in  the  medicaid  program — 
which  is  now  a  $5  blllicm  program  and 
still  growing — much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  should 
look  at  the  potential  of  converting  medi- 


caid, to  the  extent  feasible.  Into  a  pro- 
gram of  a  subsidized  Insurance  and  im- 
pose a  premium  liability  on  the  basis  of 
the  individual's  capacity  to  pay  rather 
thaii  retaining  the  present  welfare 
program. 

But  that  is  something  for  the  future. 
In  the  present  bill  we  have  done  the  best 
we  can  do  with  the  information  available 
and  the  suggestions  that  were  presented 
to  the  committee.  Looking  at  the  im- 
provements as  a  whole,  we  have  to  say 
we  have  every  expectation  they  will  lead 
to  improvement. 

But  nowj  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  focus 
on  an  aspect  of  the  bill  that  disappoints 
me  a  great  deal.  That  is  the  refusal  of 
the  committee — and  I  dislike  to  say  this, 
but  it  is  a  fact — on  a  partisan  basis,  to 
do  what  both  major  party  platforms  in 
the  last  election  recommended:  Provide 
for  automatic  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  commensurate  with  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

For  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  in 
case  they  have  not  read  their  1968  Demo- 
crat platform  recently,  let  me  quote 
from  it : 

Older  Citizkns 

A  lifetime  of  work  and  effort  deserves  a 
secure  and  satisfying  retirement.  Benefits 
esfteclally  minimum  benefits,  under  Old  Age. 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  should 
be  raised  to  overcome  present  inadequacies 
and  thereafter  should  be  adjusted  automat- 
ically to  reflect  the  Increases  In  lining  costs. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  his  message  on  social  secu- 
rity to  the  Congress,  he  recommended  an 
"escalation  provision"  for  social  security 
recipients.  He  stated : 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  make  cer- 
tain once  and  for  all  that  the  retired,  the 
disabled,  and  the  dependent  never  again 
bear  the  brunt  of  inflation.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent future  unfairness  is  to  attach  the  benefit 
schedule  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Describing  the  recommendation  he 
made,  the  President  went  on  to  say: 

Benefit«  will  be  adjusted  automatlcaUy 
to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
uncertainty  of  adjustment  under  present 
laws  and  the  delay  often  encoiuitered  when 
the  needs  are  already  apparent  is  unneces- 
sarily harsh  to  those  who  must  depend  on 
Social  Security  benefits  to  live. 

Benefits  that  automatically  Increase  with 
rising  Uvlng  costs  can  be  funded  without  in- 
creasing Social  Security  tax  rates  so  long  as 
the  amount  of  earnings  subject  to  tax  re- 
flects the  rising  level  of  wages.  Therefore, 
I  propose  that  the  wage  base  be  automati- 
cally adjusted  so  that  It  corresponds  to  in- 
creases in  earnings  levels. 

These  automatic  adjustments  are  inter- 
related and  should  be  enacted  as  a  pack- 
age. Taken  together  they  will  depoliticlae, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem and  give  a  greater  stability  to  what  has 
become  a  cornerstone  of  our  society's  social 
insurance  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  propose  as  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to 
report  it  back  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding automatic  cost  of  Hying  adjust- 
ments to  take  effect,  not  In  substitution 
of  anything  that  has  been  done  in  this 
bill,  but  to  assure  that  in  the  future 
these  benefits  we  have  provided  will  keep 
pace  with  changes  in  living  costs. 

Our  motion  will  insure  that  the  earn- 
ings test,  the  amount  people  can  earn 
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would  have  occurred  if  we  had  provided 
automatic  increases. 

I  know  the  argument  will  be  made 
that  we  are  delegating  some  authority  to 
the  executive  branch.  We  are  not  dele- 
gating authority.  We  are  saying  in  the 
statute  that  when  specific  well-defined 
events  occur,  certain  equally  specific  and 
well-delivered  results  will  ensue.  We  are 
not  granting  discretion  to  someone  in 
the  executive  branch,  or  providing  them 
with  any  options.  We  require  specific  ac- 
tion in  the  event  of  specific  circum- 
stances. 

We  also  leave  open  to  ourselves  the 
opportunity — and  I  hope  we  will  act  on 
it,  to  make  additional  adjustments  above 
the  cost-of-living  increases  that  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  of  older  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  bill  is 
adopted.  I  think  it  is  good  legislation. 
But  I  think  we  can  make  it  much  better 
and  keep  our  promise,  both  as  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  to  the  American 
people  by  adopting  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill>. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  17550  contains 
some  badly  needed  changes  in  the  social 
security,  medicare,  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

On  balance,  it  is  a  sound  bill,  providing 
greater  equity  than  existing  law  for  both 
the  beneficiaries  of  these  programs  and 
for  the  taxpayers  who  support  the  pro- 
grams. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  the  measure  is 
flawless.  Along  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  concerned  about  one  of 
its  provisions,  a  major  omission  from  it, 
and  one  of  its  implications. 

The  provision  of  concern  is  the  5- 
percent  increase  in  cash  beneflts.  Al- 
though I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of 
increasing  social  security  payments  so 
that  beneficiaries  do  not  have  to  lower 
their  standards  of  living  in  infiationary 
times,  I  also  am  concerned  about  the 
burdens  imposed  on  taxpayers  every  time 
benefits  are  increased.  Together  with  the 
15-percent  rise  we  approved  late  last 
year,  this  newly  proposed  advance  would 
bring  the  total  benefit  increase  within 
1  years  time  to  21  precent.  which  is  far 
above  the  advance  in  living  costs  due  to 
Infiation  in  this  period. 

The  omitted  item  of  concern  is  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  tie  social  se- 
curity benefits  in  the  future  to  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  truly  imfortu- 
nate  that  this  was  kept  out  of  the  bill  by 
a  straight,  party  line  vote,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  provision 
has  been  endorsed  by  both  political 
parties. 

The  provision,  among  other  things, 
would  assure  beneficiaries  that  they 
would  no  longer  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  soaring  inflation.  Our  civil  service  re- 
tirees have  had  this  assurance  for  8  years, 
and  our  military  retirees  have  had  it  for 
12  years,  so  why  should  our  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  not  have  this  assurance 
now? 
Tying    benefit    increases    to    a    reli- 


able statistical  gage— actual  increases  in 
earnings  of  workers  in  covered  employ- 
ment— would  be  far  more  realistic  and 
economically  practical  than  leaving  them 
dependent  upon  executive  discretion  or 
congressional  inclination. 

I  might  emphasize  the  point,  which  al- 
ready has  been  made,  that  this  provision 
would  not  turn  over  a  congressional  pre- 
rogative to  the  executive  branch.  The 
Congress  still  would  be  free  to  make 
whatever  adjustments  in  social  security 
it  deemed  desirable  or  necessary.  Due  at- 
tention could  be  paid,  for  example,  to 
changes  in  standards,  as  well  as  basic 
costs  of  living. 

My  third  cause  for  concern  has  to  do 
with  the  actuarial  imbalance  the  bill 
would  bring  about. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  the  imbalance  it- 
self that  bothers  me.  But  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has,  in  the  past, 
adhered  strictly  to  rather  narrow  cri- 
teria on  imbalances  in  social  security 
funds.  And  I  am  lending  support  to  this 
bill  on  the  assumption,  and  trust,  that 
the  anticipated  imbalance — however 
slight  and  shor*  lived — does  not  repre- 
sent a  departure  from  longstanding 
form,  and  will  not  be  used  to  provide  a 
precedent  for  a  policy  shift  in  the 
future. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  bill  is  a 
good  one,  on  balance.  I  have  discussed 
my  three  points  of  concern,  not  so  much 
to  sound  an  alarm  as  to  raise  a  note  of 
caution. 

The  measure's  imperfections  are  not 
only  far  outweighted  by  its  merits,  but 
are  insufficient  to  form  a  solid  base  of 
opposition.  They  do  not  represent  dam- 
age to  the  social  security  system,  but  they 
do  represent  steps  which  should  be  taken 
with  great  care,  to  avoid  some  serious 
stumbling  in  the  future. 

Most  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
social  security  system  embodied  in  H.R. 
17550  are  not  only  sorely  needed  but  long 
overdue. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  re- 
tirement test  needed  to  be  liberalized. 
Certainly  a  limit  of  $1,680  on  the  amount 
a  beneficiary  could  earn  annually  with- 
out having  his  beneflts  decreased  is  not 
realistic.  This  exemption  should  be  high- 
er, and  $2,000  is  clearly  not  too  high. 
Other  needed  changes  are  proposed  in 
beneflts  for  widows  and  widowers,  about 
3.3  million  o'  whom  would  be  eligible 
for  additional,  and  more  equitable,  pay- 
ments starting  in  January  of   1971. 

For  example,  a  lady  who  applies  for 
widow's  beneflts  at  age  62  or  older  is  en- 
titled now  to  receive  only  82 'i  percent  of 
the  amount  her  husband  would  have  been 
eligible  to  receive.  Under  the  bill,  she 
could  receive  100  percent  of  the  hus- 
band's benefits. 

Still  another  praiseworthy  provision 
would  liberalize  the  law  allowing  a  so- 
cial security  wage  credit  of  up  to  $100 
a  month — in  addition  to  credit  for  basic 
pay — for  military  service  performed  af- 
ter 1967.  H.R.  17550  would  provide  those 
additional  wage  credits  for  mihtary  serv- 
ice starting  in  1957.  the  year  when  mili- 
tary service  became  covered  under  social 
security. 

As  laudable  and  desirable  as  such 
changes  would  be,  however,  perhaps  the 
most  welcomed  improvements  proposed 
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in  the  bill  would  be  in  the  medicare,  med- 
icaid and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  proposals 
would  make  the  programs  much  more 
effective  than  they  are  today.  Costs 
would  be  held  down  without  sacrificing 
the  health  needs  of  the  beneflciaries.  And 
considering  the  flnancial  condition  of  the 
medicare  program,  these  are  the  sort  of 
changes  which  simply  must  be  made. 

Although  this  entire  section  of  the  bill 
is  commendable,  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  one  particular  provision  which  is 
designed  to  bring  about  coverage,  sup- 
plementary to  medicare,  in  Federal  em- 
ployee health  beneflt  plans. 

This  provision  speciflcally  would  re- 
quire that,  effective  January  1,  1971,  no 
payment  would  be  made  under  medicare 
for  services  which  also  were  covered  un- 
der a  Federal  employee  health  beneflt 
plan,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  entire 
Federal  employees  health  beneflt  pro- 
gram had  been  modifled  to  include  cov- 
erage supplemental  to  medicare,  and  pro- 
visions assuring  that  Federal  employees 
and  retirees  age  65  or  older  would  con- 
tinue to  have  the  benefit  of  Government 
contributions  toward  their  health  insur- 
ance premiums. 

Under  present  law,  the  Federal  em- 
ployee health  beneflt  plans  provide  cov- 
erage which  duplicates  that  of  medicare. 
But  they  do  not  make  payments  for  serv- 
ices which  are  duplicated.  Participants 
in  both  programs  can  collect  only 
through  medicare. 

A  Federal  employee  may  have  contrib- 
uted all  along  to  one  of  these  Government 
plans  and  to  medicare,  too,  yet  would  be 
able  to  beneflt  under  medicare  only. 

Most  private  employers  have  furnished 
their  employees  with  supplementary 
health  care  coverage.  The  Government 
h£is  not  done  so,  with  the  resultant  in- 
equities to  Federal  employees  and  re- 
tirees. 

This  provision  of  H.R.  17550  should 
force  the  Government's  hand,  and  bring 
an  end  to  an  imfair  practice. 

Because  of  that  provision,  and  because 
of  the  many  others  which  make  H.R. 
17550  a  bill  of  great  value  overall,  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Chamberlain). 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17550,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1970. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  completely 
satisfled  with  this  bill  in  all  respects.  I 
am  not.  This  legislation  does  not  include 
all  the  reforms  that  the  President  re- 
quested nor  some  additional  changes 
which  I  believe  should  be  made. 

Nonetheless,  H.R.  17550  makes  definite 
and  much  needed  progress  in  a  niunber 
of  areas  which  should  serve  to  provide 
greater  equity  in  our  social  security 
program. 

Particularly  encouraging  is  the  com- 
mittee's approval  of  the  administration's 
proposals  to  improve  beneflts  for  widows 
and  increase  the  amount  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  earn  without  losing  benefits. 
While  I  personally  had  hoped  that  the 
retirement  test  could  have  been  further 


liberalized  and  sponsored  legislation  to 
raise  the  aimual  limit  to  $2,400, 1  believe 
that  the  recommended  increase  from 
$1,680  to  $2,000  a  year  will  be  of  con- 
siderable help  to  those  who  have  to  work 
to  supplement  their  retirement  incomer.. 

I  was  very  disappointed,  however,  that 
the  committee  rejected  the  proposal  to 
provide  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  beneflts  which  I  have  joined  in 
urging  for  some  time  and  which  was 
requested  by  the  President.  I  feel  it  is 
regrettable  that  this  decision  was  made 
by  a  strict  party  line  division  which  is 
particularly  surprising  when  you  con- 
sider that  such  a  provision  was  recom- 
mended in  the  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1968  as  well  as  in  the 
platform  of  the  Republican  Party.  This 
reform  would  have  assured  that  the  level 
of  beneflts  would  not  lag  behind  the  rest 
of  the  economy  during  periods  of  infla- 
tion and  would  have  helped  to  remove 
social  security  adjustments  from  the 
political  arena  into  which  they  have  too 
often  been  cast.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  supple- 
mental views  contained  in  the  rep>ort 
accompanying  this  bill  which  discusfci 
this  and  other  shortcomings  of  the  bill  as 
flnally  approved  by  the  committee. 

In  addition,  I  support  the  purposes  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  designed  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  and  hold  down 
the  cost  of  medicare  and  medicaid  and 
maternal  and  child  health  programs. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  these  pro- 
grams we  will  have  to  watch  carefully 
how  these  reforms  are  implemented  in 
practice.  It  is  apparent  from  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  been  experienced  to 
date  that  the  changes  recommended  by 
the  committee  deserved  to  be  tested. 

Another  area  which  I  very  much  re- 
gret the  committee  has  passed  over  this 
time  Is  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  those  who  continue  to 
work  past  the  age  of  65  must  neverthe- 
less continue  to  pay  social  security  taxes. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple over  65  who  because  they  continue 
to  work  cannot  imder  the  present  law 
receive  any  social  security  beneflts,  while 
many  others  have  their  beneflts  re- 
duced. This  built-in  antiwork  discrimi- 
nation is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
these  same  people  must  continue  to  pay 
social  security  taxes,  even  though  they 
will  probably  draw  beneflts  for  fewer 
years  than  those  who  fully  retire  at  age 
65.  This  Is  clearly  unfair  and  should  be 
corrected. 

These  are,  of  course,  not  all  the  reser- 
vations which  I  have  about  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  Nonetheless,  I  am  satis- 
fled  the  bill  is  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  time  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  official  business  in 
my  congressional  district  requires  that  I 
leave  before  the  final  vote  Is  taken  on  the 
bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  I  would  like  to  state  that  had  I 
been  present  my  vote  would  have  been 
for  H.R.  17550,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1970, 


Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  17550.  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee for  correcting  a  number  of  long- 
standing inequities  in  the  social  security 
system  by  this  bill,  H.R.  17550.  I  point 
speciflcally  to  that  provision  which  lib- 
eralizes disability  insurance  beneflts  for 
blind  persons  and  to  that  which  raises 
the  earnings  level  from  $1,680  to  $2,000  a 
year.  Both  revisions  follow  closely  legis- 
lation which  I  have  Introduced  In  both 
the  90th  and  91st  Congresses  and  which 
is  very  long  overdue. 

However.  I  feel  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  this  bill  Is  being  debated  here  in  the 
House  under  a  closed  rule  because  it  does 
contain  one  provision  which  relates  to 
the  medicaid  program  and  will  have  a 
serious  and  adverse  affect  on  many  in- 
capacitated elder  citizens  who  must 
spend  lengthy  periods  of  time  in  some 
kind  of  skilled  nursing  home.  We.  in 
Kansas,  have  an  imusually  high  ratio  of 
senior  citizens  and  many  are  beneflting 
from  the  medicaid  program.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  tills  bill  could  withdraw  at 
least  $5  million  which  would  have  to  be 
made  up  by  State  revenues,  and  it  is 
imlikely  the  State  can  take  up  this  ad- 
ditional burden.  I  fear  that  enactment 
of  this  provision  in  H.R.  17550  will  mean 
disaster  for  Kansas  welfare  program  for 
the  aged  will  result  in  the  closing  of 
many  skilled  nursing  homes,  already  In 
desperate  short  supply. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  provisions  In  the 
Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  would  increase  payments  to  the 
26.2  million  beneflciaries  by  5  percent, 
increase  the  Income  limitation  to  $2,000, 
and  increase  survivor's  beneflts  to  100 
percent  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount. 

I  have  some  doubts  about  certain  other 
provisions  In  this  measure  dealing  with 
medicare  and  medicaid,  but  because  of 
the  closed  rme  imder  which  we  are  con- 
sidering this  legislation  it  cannot  be 
amended. 

It  is  that  which  has  been  omitted  from 
this  measure  that  concerns  me  most. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  the 
increase  in  payments  for  those  living  on 
these  benefits  so  long  as  we  are  experi- 
encing the  inflationary  spiral  we  are  in 
today.  However,  Congress  will  once  again 
Ignore  Its  responsibility  to  these  people 
if  we  fall  to  make  certain  that  such  in- 
creases are  not  used  as  a  (>olitical  foot- 
ball which  is  passed  only  in  election 
years. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  this  legislation  with 
instructions  to  the  committee  to  amend 
it  to  include  the  automatic  cost-of -living 
provision  many  of  us  have  been  working 
for  over  the  last  several  years. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  here 
today  that  we  should  not  do  this  because 
Congress  will  lose  control  over  social 
security  Increases.  To  me  that  Is  an  ad- 
mission that  Congress  has  used  the  social 
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security  Issue  as  a  political  football.  My 
provision  for  granting  ajutomatic  in- 
creases based  on  the  cost  of  living  and 
not  whetlier  it  is  an  elecU^  year  would 
make  the  Social  Security  Administration 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

While  a  sUble  dollar  is  t|ie  major  long 
range  need  to  protect  ol^er  Americans 
and  others  who  must  depenjd  on  relatively 
fixed  incomes,  I  feel  this  immediate  ac- 
tion is  required  to  provide  help  to  these 
persons  against  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
Adoption  of  our  porposal  to  provide  auto- 
matic increases  in  social  security  benefits 
equal  to  rises  in  living  coits  would  be  a 
major  step  in  that  directio.j_ 

As  introduced  and  supported  by  scores 
of  minority  Members  in  the  House,  such 
an  amendment  to  social  iecurity  would 
provide  that  whenever  the  consumer 
price  index  goes  up  by  a  j  specified  per- 
centage, then  old-age,  sunttvors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits!  would  be  in- 
creased in  an  equal  perc^tage. 

The  most  important  araument  for  au- 
tomatic cost-of-living  increases  in  social 
security  benefits,  of  courie,  is  the  help 
it  would  give  to  older  people. 

Most  older  Americans  J  are  relatively 
defenseless  against  higher  living  costs 
produced  by  the  inflationtiry  spiral.  Help 
should  be  available  to  the  Iretiree  as  soon 
as  he  or  she  is  hit  by  trie  doUar-value 
loss.  He  should  not  have  to  wait  1.  2,  3, 
to  5  years  for  such  reUef  tl  irough  general 
amendments  to  the  Socia  I  Security  Act. 
This  is  especially  so  when  such  increases 
often  fail  to  compen&ite  fully  for 
changes  in  living  costs  anyway. 

It  is  regrettable,  but  tiue,  that  many 
of  the  elderly  simply  can  lot  wait.  Some 
are  of  most  advanced  ag;  and  may  not 
even  live  to  get  the  benefit  of  increase 
"promises."  A  high  percentage  of  these 
extremely  old  people  are  ones  with  the 
lowest  resources. 

I  believe  that  compassion,  equity,  and 
commonsense  demand  thj  t  we  stop  mak- 
ing older  people  wait  un;il  some  future 
Congress  chooses  to  coiipensate  them 
for  social  seciirity  benefli  losses  created 
by  inflation. 

Convinced  as  I  sun  of  t  he  urgent  need 
for  this  reform  in  the  soc;  al  security  sys- 
tem, I  have  introduced  lej  islation  In  sup- 
port of  the  cost-of-livin(  provision  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  wi  h  the  hope  the 
majorities  in  Congress  w  Jl  cease  its  op- 
position and  join  us  in  providing  for  an 
automatic  offset  against  the  hardships 
of  Inflation  and  its  resulting  rise  in 
prices  which  plague  our  senior  citizens. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  reqi  lire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (lilr.  Boccs) . 

Mr.  BCXK3S.  Mr.  Chal-man,  the  com- 
mittee has  done  an  outitanding  job  in 
reporting  this  bUl.  It  la  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
receive  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wani  to  express  my 
support  of  the  provision  i  of  H.R.  17550, 
even  though  in  many  wi  lys  the  bill  does 
not  go  as  far  as  I  had  hoped  that  It 
would. 

The  5-percent  benefit :  ncrease  coupled 
with  the  15-percent  increase  voted  last 
December  will  greatly  litprove  the  abil- 
ity of  the  beneficiaries  to  get  along. 
Under  the  bill  monthW  benefits  for  a 
retired  worker  on  the  rol  s  who  retired  at 


age  65  or  later  would  range  from  $67.20 
to  $231.90.  Under  existing  law.  the  bene- 
fit range  for  those  now  receiving  old-age 
benefits  is  $64  to  $220.80.  I  would  like 
to  have  raised  the  minimimi  benefit  to 
at  least  $80,  because,  as  we  all  know. 
Oiose  at  the  lower  end  of  the  benefit 
scale  are  generally  In  the  greatest  need, 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  will 
be  able  to  raise  the  new  minimum  of 
$67.20  substantially. 

Under  the  bill,  benefits  to  widows  and 
widowers  if  taken  at  age  65  or  later 
would  be  increased  to  100  percent  of  the 
worker's  primary  insurance  amoimt. 
Under  present  law.  the  widow  or  widower 
receives  a  benefit  equal  to  82^2  percent 
of  the  worker's  primary  insurance 
amoimt  whether  the  benefit  Is  applied 
for  at  age  62  or  later.  Your  committee's 
action  corrects  this  long  standing  weak- 
ness in  the  social  security  program.  For 
a  widow  or  widower  making  application 
for  benefits  before  age  65  the  benefit 
would  range  from  82.9  percent  at  age  62 
to  100  percent  at  age  65. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
amount  that  a  person  may  earn  without 
having    his    benefits    withheld.    Under 
existing  law  if  he  earns  more  than  $1,680 
a  year  he  loses  some  or  all  of  his  bene- 
fits; between  $1,680  and  $2,880,  $1  In 
benefits  Is  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earn- 
ings and  above  $2,880,  $1  In  benefits  Is 
withheld  for  each  $1  of  earnings.  Under 
the  bill  he  would  be  able  to  earn  $2,000 
a  year  without  losing  any  benefits  and 
the  $1  for  each  $2  band  would  be  ex- 
tended   to    $3,200    of    earnings.    These 
changes  will  make  it  possible  for  those 
among  the  beneficiaries  who  are  able  to 
work  to  supplement  their  social  security 
benefits  with  fairly  substantial  earnings. 
One  improvement  that  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  In  the  bill  Is  the 
change  in  the  method  of  figuring  benefits 
for  male  workers.  Under  present  law  ben- 
efits are  figured  differently  for  men  and 
women  and  the  result  is  a  lower  ben- 
efit for  a  male  worker  than  for  a  woman 
worker  with  the  same  earnings.  Under 
this  bill,  benefits  for  both  men  and  women 
would  be  averaged  over  a  number  of  years 
figured  up  to  the  year  the  worker  at- 
tained age  62,  as  is  presently  the  case 
for  women  workers.  This  provision  means 
that  a  man  and  woman  of  the  same  age 
working  side  by  side  in  a  factory  and 
earning  the  same  amount  of  money  would 
receive  the  same  retirement  benefit. 

Two  other  changes  In  the  program  in- 
corporated in  this  bill  are  due  in  large 
part  to  the  efforts  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Martha  Griffiths.  Under  present  law 
a  divorced  wife  or  surviving  divorced 
wife  can  receive  benefits  on  her  former 
husband's  account  if  they  had  been  mar- 
ried for  at  least  20  years,  if.  at  the  time, 
she  applies  for  benefits  she  was  receiving 
support  from  her  former  husband  or 
there  was  a  court  order  for  her  support. 
Many  women  at  the  time  of  the  divorce 
take  a  property  settlement  in  lieu  of  ali- 
mony or  for  other  reasons  refuse  to  ac- 
cept any  support.  Also,  in  some  few  States 
it  is  not  possible  under  the  law  for  a 
woman  to  get  alimony.  Under  the  bill, 
the  support  requirement  would  be  re- 
moved and  benefits  would  be  payable 
solely  on  the  basis  of  a  marriage  which 


lasted  at  least  20  years.  Also,  under  the 
bill,  widowers  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  at  age  60.  the  same  as  that  for  a 
widow.  Widow's  benefits  at  age  60  have 
been  payable  since  1965  and  now  the 
same  protection  will  be  afforded  depend- 
ent widowers. 

So  far  as  medicare  is  concerned  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  the  bill  would  make 
some  much-needed  improvements  in  the 
health  insurance  program.  But  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  there  is  no  provision  for 
medicare  for  the  disabled.  The  1967  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  required  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  estabUsh  an  advisory  councU  to 
study  the  problems  of  health  insxu-ance 
for  the  disabled.  In  January  1969  the 
council  recommended  extension  of  health 
insurance  coverage  to  disabled  benefici- 
aries. I  would  have  liked  for  this  bill  to 
have  included  a  provision  to  carry  out 
this  recommendation.  Nevertheless,  the 
provisions  that  are  included  in  the  bill 
are  good  ones  and  I  hope  that  all  of  you 
will  join  me  in  supporting  them. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
men from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  17550,  which 
was  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve.  This  proposal  does  not  either  com- 
pletely or  satisfactorily  update  the  so- 
cial security  program,  but  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

This  bill  increases  by  5  percent  the  so- 
cial security  payments  to  the  26.2  million 
beneficiaries  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of 
January  1971,  and  to  those  who  come  on 
the  rolls  after  that  date.  The  benefit  in- 
crease would  be  effective  for  the  month 
of  January  1971.  payable  in  February, 
and  would  mean  additional  benefit  pay- 
ments of  $1.7  billion  in  the  first  year. 

The  bill  wovdd  increase  the  amount  a 
beneficiary  imder  age  72  may  earn  in  a 
year  and  still  be  paid  full  social  security 
benefits  for  the  year,  from  the  present 
level  of  $1,680  to  $2,000.  Then,  as  in  pres- 
ent law.  for  the  next  $1,200  of  earnings 
there  would  be  a  reduction  of  $1  in  a  re- 
cipient's social  security  benefits  for  each 
$2  of  earnings.  A  reduction  of  $1  would 
be  made  for  each  $1  of  annual  earnings 
above  $3,200.  This  change  would  involve 
a  cost  to  the  Social  Security  Fund  of  al- 
most one-half  billion  annually. 

Another  provision  would  provide  $700 
million  annually  in  additional  benefits  to 
3.3  million  widows  and  widowers  on  the 
rolls  at  the  end  of  January  1971  by  pro- 
viding that  a  widow  or  widower  would  be 
entitled  to  a  benefit  equal  to  100  percent 
of  the  primary  insiu-ance  amount,  if  first 
applied  for  at  age  65  or  later.  Benefits 
applied  for  between  age  62  and  65  would 
be  proportionately  increased  over  the 
present  82 'i  percent  rate  according  to 
the  age  of  the  applicant  at  the  time  of 
application.  In  addition,  widowers  under 
age  62  would  be  granted  the  same  priv- 
ilege of  applying  for  benefits  on  an 
actuarially  reduced  basis  as  now  applies 
to  widows. 

The  further  changes  xmder  this  bill 
eliminate  the  differences  which  favor 
women  over  men  by  providing  that  male 
retirees  can  compute  their  average  earn- 
ings to  age  62  instead  of  age  65. 
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In  the  medicare  provisions,  this  pro- 
posal seeks  to  make  the  medicare,  medic- 
aid and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams more  efficient. 

As  I  stated  in  my  separate  views  on 
this  bill,  I  am  distressed  with  the  deci- 
sion to  reduce  the  old-age  and  disability 
insurance  fund  by  $30.2  billion  in  the 
next  4  years  with  a  compounded  loss  in- 
cluding interest  totaling  $54.9  billion  by 
January  1,  1980. 

The  reduction  of  the  old-age  and  dis- 
ability tax  rate  was  achieved  by  defer- 
ring the  scheduled  increase  in  the  em- 
ployer-employee combined  contribution 
rate  to  10  percent  until  January  1.  1975. 
Present  law  would  have  increased  the 
combined  8.4-percent  rate  to  9.2  percent 
on  January  1,  1971.  and  to  10  percent  on 
January  1.  1973. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  social  security 
authorities  who  deplore  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  social  security  fund.  Those 
who  criticize  and  question  the  sound- 
ness of  this  program  are  given  comfort  by 
our  legislative  action  which  diverts  al- 
most $62.6  billion  from  the  fund  over  the 
next  40  years. 

Under  regular  insurance  actuarial 
standards,  the  social  security  trust  fxmd 
is  far  below  accepted  reserve  require- 
ments. The  tax  stretchout  further  re- 
duces the  strength  of  the  trust  fund  at 
a  time  of  uncertainties  beyond  projection 
or  prophecy. 

Our  action  in  reducing  the  tax  rate  on 
the  old  age,  survivors',  and  disability  in- 
surance fund  is  an  infiationary  action 
which  comes  simultaneously  with  income 
tax  reductions.  It  would  seem  provident 
to  place  some  of  the  tax  reduction  into 
the  retirement  reserve. 

Furthermore,  the  trust  funds  are  be- 
coming more  substantial  investors  in  the 
Federal  debt.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  40  percent  of  the  Federal  debt  will 
be  held  by  trust  fund  accounts.  The  trust 
fund  contributions  constitute  the  only 
investment  In  the  Federal  debt  of  mil- 
lions of  American  taxpayers.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  substantial  invest- 
ment of  the  tnist  funds  in  the  Federal 
debt  have  served  to  keep  the  Federal  in- 
terest rate  and  the  public  interest  rate 
from  reaching  even  greater  heights. 

Those  who  oppose  the  increased  re- 
serves in  the  social  security  trust  fund  are 
also  those  who  oppose  increased  benefits. 
They  are  willing  to  shortchange  the  trust 
funds  in  order  to  reduce  pressures  for  In- 
creased benefits  and  services  needed  by 
retired  Americans.  The  worker-contribu- 
tor will  save  a  few  pennies  but  the  cor- 
porations of  America  will  have  a  windfall 
of  $15  billion  in  4  years  at  the  expense  of 
a  stronger  social  security  fund  and  a  bet- 
ter program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  next  Congress 
will  review  this  decision  and  take  ap- 
propriate action,  if  necessary,  to 
strengthen  the  social  security  fund. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Gilbert). 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  and  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  worked  so  hard  and  diligently  on 
this  biU. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  full  supt>ort  of 
this  bill  to  increase  social  security  bene- 
fits by  5  percent. 

This  bill  is  the  logical  extension  of 
the  bill  passed  by  Congress  last  year  in 
which  a  15-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  was  authorized  for 
more  than  26  million  Americans  who  to- 
day receive  social  security  benefits. 

I  am  also  plesised  that  the  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  take  stei>s  that  will  allow 
these  senior  citizens  to  live  in  relative 
comfort  and  security  during  this  par-^ 
ticularly  crushing  infiationary  period  the 
country  is  now  undergoing. 

The  fight  to  incresise  the  social  security 
check  has»  been  a  long,  hard,  often 
lonely  battle  for  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  pli{,ht  of  our  senior 
citizens.  I  laud  the  committee,  and  par- 
ticularly our  chairman,  Wilbcr  Mills, 
for  responding  so  well  to  this  worthwhile 
cause. 

This  bill,  combined  with  last  year's  15- 
percent  increase,  is  in  accord  with  my 
bill,  provides  a  20-percent  benefit  in- 
crease at  the  beginning  and  provides 
increases  up  to  a  total  of  50  percent  over 
several  years.  This  is  a  first  step  toward 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  50- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  which  will 
finally  bring  our  golden  age  citizens  up 
to  a  decent  minimum  living  standard. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  on  the  bill 
since  it  has  already  been  widely  dis- 
cussed, but  the  increases  allowed  in  this 
bill  raising  the  present  level  from  $1,680 
a  year  to  $2,000  a  year  are  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

For  every  $2  of  earnings  up  to  $3,200.  a 
recipient's  benefits  would  be  reduced  only 
by  $1.  This  means  that  a  social  security 
recipient  not  only  has  a  higher  level  un- 
der our  bill,  but  is  allowed  incentive 
earnings. 

An  important  provision  of  the  new 
bill,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  the  in- 
creased benefits  for  widows  up  to  age  65. 
Up  until  now,  they  have  only  been  receiv- 
ing 80  percent  of  benefits.  Under  the  new 
bill,  as  I  had  earlier  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee, benefits  will  now  be  100  percent. 
There  are  presently  more  than  3  million 
widows  and  widowers  on  social  security 
rolls.  The  increased  benefits  will  drama- 
tically increase  their  standard  of  living 
under  social  security. 

As  always,  my  committee  has  reported 
out  a  complex  and  tightly  written  bill 
which  is  primarily  designed  to  assist 
those  people  who  have  worked  hard  all 
their  lives  and  deserve  to  live  out  their 
retirement  years  in  dignity  and  decency. 
We  have  discovered  in  our  investigations 
in  recent  years  that  some  social  security 
recipients  have  had  to  go  on  welfare  to 
survive.  I  cannot  think  of  any  worse  con- 
demnation of  the  social  security  system 
than  that.  Last  year's  15-percent  in- 
crease was  an  attempt  to  correct  those 
inequities. 

This  year's  bill  is  the  second  phase, 
and  I  am  confident  that  as  the  years  go 
on,  my  committee — and  the  House — will 
continue  to  move  forward  along  the  same 
liberal  lines. 

In  these  years  of  infiation  and  de- 
clining quality  of  services,  we  carmot  de- 
sert those  millions  of  people  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  this  Nation's  im- 
provement. This  country  was  built  by  the 


working  man  and  he  is  the  bulwark  of 
our  free,  democratic  process  today,  and 
we  must  insure  that  when  the  working 
man  or  woman  retire,  we  are  not  relegat- 
ing him  to  second-class  status.  I  am  very 
pleased  with  this  years  bill,  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  will  receive  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Stubblefield  » . 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  the  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  has  been  brought  to  the  House 
floor  under  a  closed  rule,  making  it  im- 
possible to  offer  amendments  from  the 
floor  and  making  it  necessary  to  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  measure  in  its 
entirety.  I  feel  that  I  must  vote  for  the 
bill.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  I 
favor  all  of  its  provisions.  I  am  definitely 
opposed  to  the  nursing  home  provision 
and  I  expect  to  do  all  within  my  power 
to  encourage  the  conferees  to  delete 
this  section  from  the  bill.  I  feel  that  it 
would  work  a  great  Injustice  on  all  our 
elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri    (Mr.  Burli- 

SON>. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  should  mark  a  great 
milestone  in  the  lives  of  our  senior  Amer- 
icans. The  bill  we  are  now  considering 
will  add  a  5-percent,  across-the-board 
Increase  for  social  security  recipients. 
This,  added  to  the  15-percent  increase 
which  we  approved  a  few  months  ago 
means  that  many  of  our  people  have  re- 
ceived a  substantial  improvement  in  liv- 
ing standards  In  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  Congress  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  action. 

But  this  is  not  all  we  are  doing  by  our 
action  today.  We  are,  first,  raising  the 
retirement  exemption  from  the  present 
$1,680  to  $2,000,  with  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  beneflts  between  $2,000  and 
$3,200. 

Second.  Benefits  equal  to  100  percent  of 
primary  insurance  for  widows  and  wid- 
owers over  65,  with  proportional  in- 
creases over  the  82.5  percent  current  rate 
for  those  between  62  and  65.  In  addition, 
widowers  under  62  would  be  granted  the 
same  privilege  accorded  widows  appljing 
for  actuarially  reduced  benefits. 

Third.  Reduction  of  the  computation 
point  for  benefits  for  men  from  65  to  62 
and  elimination  of  the  actuarial  reduc- 
tion in  spouse's  benefits  when  such  bene- 
fits are  applied  for  in  addition  to  re- 
tirement benefits. 

Fourth.  Permitting  individuals  receiv- 
ing disability  Insurance,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  social  security  to  receive 
100  percent  instead  of  80  percent  of  aver- 
age earnings. 

Fifth.  Extension  of  the  $100  monthly 
military  service  credit  back  to  1957  in- 
stead of  1967  in  current  law. 

Sixth.  Raising  the  age  for  child's  ben- 
efits for  persons  disabled  prior  to  age  18 
to  age  22. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  monumental  leg- 
islation. Hopefully,  we  will  overwhelm- 
ingly pass  this  bill  today  as  an  added  in- 
centive to  the  Senate  and  the  President 
to  promptly  get  our  legislation  into  effect. 
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Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  Ir.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  not  only  im- 
proves benefits  but  also  ma  ces  significant 
improvements  in  seversQ  provisions  of  the 
social  security  law — provisi  jns  relating  to 
our  old,  our  blind,  our  wido' is  and  widow- 
ers and  to  those  adults  who  have  been 
disabled  since  childhood.  These  provi- 
sions will  benefit  the  approximately  26 
million  recipients  presently  on  the  rolls 
by  increasing  paj-ments  by  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion during  the  first  yeai  after  enact- 
ment. In  the  State  of  niin^  (is  alone  there 
are  around  one  and  a  thirc  mUlion  social 
security  beneficiaries  wiose  benefits 
would  be  increased  under  the  bill  by 
about  $230,000,000  during  t  he  first  year. 

Of  course,  there  are  stifl  problems  to 
be  solved  and  situations  tb  be  improved 
In  the  social  security  systei  a,  but  I  believe 
this  bill  has  brought  us  further  along  on 
the  way  to  take  care  of  th  )se  of  our  peo- 
ple who  can  no  longer  tak(  care  of  them- 
selves. 

The  5-percent,  across-the-board  m- 
crease  in  social  security  benefits  is  an 
indication  of  our  concern  not  to  let  the 
income  of  our  social  securi  ,y  beneficiaries 
lag  behind  the  steady  up^s  ard  movement 
of  prices  and  wages. 

I  am  happy  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee has  increased  tlte  amount  of 
earnings  a  social  security  J)eneflciary  may 
have  and  stm  get  full  benefits.  At  present 
that  amount  is  only  $1,6^0  a  year.  The 
increase  to  $2,000  is  ndt  dramatic — it 
should  be  more — but  it  does  represent 
the  approximate  increase  in  earnings 
levels  since  1968  when  tie  $1,680  figure 
was  set.  To  that  extent  the  committee  has 
recognized  that  these  beneficiaries  who 
desire  to  and  are  able  to  work  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  I  think,  the)  ef ore,  we  have 
moved  forward. 

The  bill  corrects  a  situation  relating 
to  the  benefits  to  our  a^d  widows  and 
dependent  widowers.  It  r^ognizes  that  a 
widow's  needs  are  the  ssime  as  those  of 
the  retired  worker,  and  p  rovides  that  an 
aged  widow's  benefits  wo  ild  be  the  same 
amount  as  for  the  retired  worker. 

The  bill  will  at  long  ast  remove  an 
Inequality  in  the  law  undsr  which  retire- 
ment benefits  for  men  we  re  computed  on 
•  less  favorable  basis  thin  for  women.  I 
applaud  this  improveme  it.  I  hope  that 
sometime  soon  we  will  a  so  find  a  prac- 
tical and  equitable  way  to  base  a  hus- 
bands and  wife's  retireiient  benefits  on 
their  combined  earnings  under  social 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  pleased  to 
support  the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
will  extend  disability  b^sneflts  to  those 
young  people  who  become  totally  dis- 
abled after  reaching  ag;  18  but  before 
age  22,  where  the  parent  is  retired  and 
getting  benefits  or  has  died.  Patterns 
of  living,  and  our  education  and  training 
requirements  have  changed  to  the  extent 
that  many  young  peopje  do  not  have 
any  regular  earnings  and  are  dependent 
on  their  parents  for  su:)port  xmtil  they 
are  in  their  early  1920  s.  The  law  had 
been  brought  up  to  ddt;  in  one  respect 
by  providing  child's  benefits  to  students 
imtil  age  22.  This  provision  Is  a  logical 
and  commendable  extension  of  this 
recognition. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  particular  handicap  that  besets 
our  blind  disabled  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  under  this  bUl  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  social  security  benefits 
are  somewhat  eased  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  Mark 
Twain's  witticism  that  everybody  talks 
about  the  weather  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  it.  Similarly,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  concern  but  not  much  action 
so  far  about  the  spiraling  medical  costs. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  support  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  show  ener- 
getic and  resourceful  efforts  to  control 
these  costs  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
they  will  be  as  successful  as  tke  members 
of  the  Committee  expect  them  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  humbly  proud  to 
have  had  a  pau-t  in  developing  this  bill 
and  I  want,  in  particular,  express  my 
admiration  for  the  untiring  and  compe- 
tent leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  our  honor- 
able colleague,  Wilbur  Mills,  in  keep- 
ing this  bill  on  the  narrow  path  between 
the  desirable  and  the  possible.  I  entreat 
my  colleagues  in  this  distingiiished  body 
to  join  me  in  its  support. 

Mi-s.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  I  wish  to  say  that  I  strongly 
support  all  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
reported  by  our  committee.  The  bill 
would  make  many  improvements  in  the 
social  security  program,  a  program  that 
is  vitally  important  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  was  especially  happy  to  see  included 
in  the  bill  two  of  the  provisions  that  first 
I  and  then  others  among  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen have  been  recommending  for 
so,  long — provisions  that  would  insure 
that  men  and  women  in  the  same  situa- 
tion would  be  treated  equally  under  the 
program. 

The  age  62  computation  point  for  men 
provided  by  the  bUl  will  provide  equal 
treatment  for  men  and  women  in  deter- 
mining benefit  eligibility  and  computing 
benefit  amounts  under  the  program. 
Both  will  be  figured  up  to  age  62  now. 
Instead  of  up  to  t«e  62  for  women  and 
up  to  age  65  for  men,  as  is  the  case  under 
present  law.  As  a  result,  a  man  and  a 
woman  of  the  same  age  and  with  the 
same  earnings  will  get  the  same  benefits. 
No  longer  will  the  man  get  less,  as  he 
does  under  present  law. 

Another  area  in  which  equal  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women  is  provided  by 
the  bill  is  that  of  the  age  of  eligibUit^ 
for  widow's  and  widower's  benefits.  Un- 
der present  law  the  age  of  eligibility  for 
widows  is  60  while  widowers  must  wait 
until  they  are  62  to  get  their  benefits.  The 
bill  would  lower  the  age  for  widowers 
from  62  to  60.  making  it  the  same  as  it 
now  is  for  widows. 

This  provision  would  correct  an  un- 
equallty  in  the  treatment  of  men  and 
women  that  has  existed  since  1965  when 
the  age  of  eligibility  for  widows  was 
lowered  from  age  62  to  60  but  the  age  of 
eligibility  for  dependent  widowers  re- 
.-nained  62.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for 
this  difference  in  treatment  of  men  and 
women  and  It  should  be  corrected. 

Another  provision  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  see  included  in  the  bill  is  the 


one  that  would  eliminate  the  support 
requirements  for  divorced  wives  and 
widows.  Under  present  law  benefits  are 
payable  to  aged  divorced  women  and  to 
divorced  mothers  with  minor  children 
only  if  they  meet  rigid  support  require- 
ments. When  I  offered  the  amendment 
originally.  I  never  expected  it  to  work 
in  this  way.  I  am  happy  now  to  correct 
it.  A  divorced  woman  is  required  to  show 
that,  first,  she  was  receiving  at  least  one- 
half  of  her  support  from  her  former 
husband;  or  second,  she  was  receiving 
substantial  contributions  from  her  for- 
mer husband  pursuant  to  a  written 
agreement;  or  third,  there  was  a  court 
order  In  effect  providing  for  substantial 
contributions  to  her  support  by  her  for- 
mer husband. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  is  providing 
benefits  for  divorced  women  was  to  pro- 
tect divorced  women  with  young  children 
and  women  whose  marriages  were  dis- 
solved after  they  have  reached  an  age 
where  they  might  not  be  able  to  go  out 
and  earn  retirement  protection  for  them- 
selves. The  need  for  social  security  pro- 
tection is  particularly  acute  for  women 
who  have  spent  their  lives  as  home- 
makers  and  who  have  never  worked  out- 
side the  home.  Removal  of  the  support 
requirements  will  permit  these  women  to 
qualify  for  benefits. 

These  provisions  are  imquestionably  a 
substantial  move  in  the  direction  of  equal 
treatment  of  men  and  women  imder  the 
program  and.  as  I  have  said,  I  strongly 
support  them.  I  must  say  though,  that  I 
was  most  disappointed  that  the  bill  does 
not  include  other  provisions  that  are 
needed  in  order  to  give  equal  treatment 
to  women  and  men.  We  need  to  eliminate 
the  support  requirements  for  husbauid's 
and  widower's  benefits  since  there  are  no 
support  requirements  for  wife's  and 
widow's  benefits  and  we  ought  to  provide 
father's  benefits  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  we  provide  mother's  benefits. 

And  I  was  more  than  disappointed  that 
our  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  include 
my  proposal  to  permit  a  working  couple 
to  combine  their  earnings  and  have  their 
social  security  benefits  figured  as  though 
all  of  their  earnings  were  the  earnings  of 
one  of  them.  Under  present  law  an  aged 
couple  can  get  less  in  total  monthly 
benefits  if  boththe  man  and  wife  worked 
than  a  couple  getting  benefits  based  on 
the  same  total  earnings  where  only  the 
husband  worked.  For  example,  when  only 
the  husband  works  and  earns  $7,800  a 
year,  benefits  to  the  couple  at  age  65 
would  be  $376.10—250.70  to  the  husband 
and  $125.40  to  the  wife;  if  the  husband 
and  wife  each  had  earnings  of  $3,900 — 
combined  earnings  of  $7,800 — their  bene- 
fits would  be  $309— $154.50  each. 

The  committee  did  request  the  Ad- 
visoi-y  Council  on  Social  Security  that  is 
currently  reviewing  all  aspects  of  the  so- 
cial security  program  to  study  this  issue 
and  to  include  in  its  report  specific  rec- 
ommendations on  how  the  benefits  paid 
to  a  married  couple  may  be  equitably 
based  on  their  combined  earnings.  I  shall 
be  particularly  interested  in  seeing  that 
report. 

While  the  bill  does  not  Include  every- 
thing I  would  have  liked  It  to  Include, 
and  while  I  am  sure  that  other  Members 
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have  special  interests  that  were  not  taken 
care  of  In  the  bill,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
good  bill  and  one  that  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  House  can  accept  with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  introduced.  Last 
year,  when  the  committee  provided  for 
a  15-percent  Increase  In  benefits,  I  ex- 
pressed my  support  for  that  Increase, 
though  I  thought  then  that  Increase  was 
Insufficient.  The  5-percent  increase  in 
the  present  bill  will  partially  compensate 
for  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Increase  that 
was  enacted  last  year.  Nevertheless,  the 
total  Increases  passed  last  year  and  un- 
der consideration  in  this  bill  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  purchasing  power  for  the 
approximately  25  million  social  security 
beneficiaries — our  aged,  our  widows,  our 
orphans,  and  our  disabled.  These  people 
generally  have  very  little  Income  other 
than  the  benefits  they  get  under  our  Na- 
tion's social  security  program. 

The  bill  also  increases  from  $1,680  to 
$2,000  the  amount  of  earnings  a  bene- 
ficiary may  have  In  a  year  and  still  draw 
his  full  benefits.  This  Is  a  step  foi-ward, 
though  In  today's  economy  I  believe  an 
amount  higher  than  $2,000  would  be 
preferable.  For  the  large  number  of 
beneficiaries  whose  benefits  supple- 
mented by  modest  earnings  constitute 
their  source  of  income,  the  Increase  to 
$2,000  wUl  be  an  Important  help  in 
maintaining  their  purchasing  power.  For 
many  beneficiaries  who  can  earn  $2,000 
or  somewhat  more  this  Increase  will  re- 
sult in  $320  more  in  total  Income  for  a 
year. 

I  am  especially  glad  that  the  commit- 
tee adopted  a  number  of  improvements 
In  the  disability  Insurance  program.  One 
much  needed  change  which  I  have  sup- 
ported would  permit  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  child  on  his  parent's  record  if 
he  was  disabled  before  age  22,  rather 
than  before  age  18  as  at  present.  This 
change  will  fill  a  much  needed  gap  In 
the  protection  to  yoimg  people  who  be- 
come disabled  after  leaving  high  school 
but  before  they  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  long  enough  In  covered 
employment  to  build  their  protection  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  work.  It  Is  a  vital 
and  valuable  Improvement. 

Another  very  important  Improvement 
in  the  disability  provisions  would  permit 
a  blind  person  to  qualify  for  disability 
benefits  even  though  he  does  not  have 
20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  10 
years  up  to  and  Including  the  year  In 
which  he  claims  the  benefits.  I  am  sure 
we  all  realize  the  problems  many  blind 
people  have  in  working  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  qualify  for  benefits. 

One  of  the  most  imfortimate  results 
of  the  present  medicare  program  Is  the 
effect  it  has  on  the  protection  offered 
to  employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments who,  because  of  a  satisfactory  re- 
tirement system  of  their  own,  do  not 
have  coverage  imder  social  security,  and 
thus  they  do  not  have  medicare  pro- 
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tectlon.  Yet  for  most  of  these.  Blue  Cross 
and  other  programs  have  adapted  their 
protection  to  supplement  the  protection 
offered  by  medicare.  Thus  for  many  pub- 
lic servants,  either  the  protection  avail- 
able to  cover  hospital  and  medical  costs 
has  gone  down  or  their  costs  have  risen 
beyond  reason.  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  tell  you  that  this  bill  makes 
medicai-e  protection  available  to  all  un- 
insured workers  at  a  cost  of  $27  a  month 
for  the  hospital  insurance  coverage,  and 
that  the  States  and  other  organizations 
may.  by  agreement  with  the  Secretary, 
purchase  this  coverage  on  a  group  basis 
for  their  retired  employees  age  65  or 
over. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  value 
of  these  and  the  many  other  Improve- 
ments which  this  bill  makes  in  the  so- 
cial security  program.  I  urge  all  of  you 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  on  which  the  com- 
mittee has  spent  many  hours  of  con- 
cerned study. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  take  an  important  step 
foi-ward  In  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
helping  an  important  and  deserving  seg- 
ment of  our  society  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  cost  of  inflation. 

Passage  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1970  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  will  provide  this  protec- 
tection  to  the  millions  of  retired  Ameri- 
cans who  depend  on  their  social  security 
monthly  benefits  for  their  livelihood. 

Since  February  of  1968,  when  benefits 
were  increased  by  the  90  th  Congress  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  almost  13  per- 
cent. In  December  of  last  year  the  Con- 
gress Increased  bnefits  an  additional  15 
percent  but  this  hardly  keeps  pace  with 
inflation  when  one  considers  the  pre- 
ceding months  for  which  they  were  not 
compensated. 

This  new  legislation  will  add  another 
5  percent  increase  In  benflts  In  January 
1971.  This  will  hardly  match  the  ex- 
pected 6  percent  cost-of-living  increase 
that  Is  threatened  to  occur  during  calen- 
dar 1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  tragic  irony 
In  this  Increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits. Since  my  election  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  1965  that  com- 
mittee has  reported  and  the  Congress 
has  approved  social  security  benefit  In- 
crease totaling  more  than  37  percent. 
Yet  it  Is  reported  that  the  buying  power 
today  of  the  weekly  after-tax  earnings 
of  the  average  nonsupervisory  worker  in 
private  employment,  about  48  million 
workers,  is  less  than  last  year  and  below 
what  It  was  In  1965. 

Thus,  while  social  security  benefits 
have  risen  some  37  percent  In  the  last  5 
years  the  social  security  benefit  dollar 
provides  little  more  if  any  In  purchasing 
power  than  it  did  half  a  decade  ago. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  have  found  it  possible  to 
bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  with  a  10-percent 
beneflt  Increase  effective  July  1  of  this 
year. 

Regrettably  we  were  not  in  a  position 
to  do  so  because  existing  and  expected 
moneys  in  the  trust  fund  simply  will  not 
permit  an  Increase  of  this  size  at  such  an 
early  date. 
It  Is  also  unfortunate  because  this 


Nation  is  now  in  its  16th  month  of  eco- 
nomic decline,  a  decline  which  gives  no 
reassuring  evidence  of  bottoming  out. 

The  stock  market  has  reached  new 
lows.  Industrial  output  in  the  Nation  has 
slumped  to  less  than  80  percent  of  capac- 
ity. Unemployment  stands  at  almost  5 
percent  of  the  work  force  with  over  1 
million  Americans  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  jobless  since  December  of  last  year. 
And  who  is  it  that  suffers  the  most? 
It  is  the  man  on  the  fixed  Income,  the 
wage  earner,  the  small  businessman. 

It  Is  time  this  administration  admitted 
candidly  to  Itself  that  its  anti-inflation 
policy  of  high  Interest  rates  and  con- 
trolled expenditures  simply  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  thwart  the  economic  dangers 
facing  this  country.  The  Congress  in  De- 
cember of  last  year  gave  the  administra- 
tion certain  selective  tools  it  could  use  to 
help  curb  inflation.  To  date  these  tools 
have  been  ignored  despite  pleas  from 
almost  every  segment  of  the  economy 
and  warnings,  just  this  week,  from  with- 
in the  administration  itself. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has 
passed  legislation  which  I  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor,  increasing  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  by  15  percent  retroactive 
to  January  1  of  this  year.  The  bill  is  now 
languishing  in  the  Senate.  In  addition 
I  have  offered  additional  legislation  to 
provide  for  another  5-percent  increase  in 
railroad  retirement  benefits  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  to  maintain  the  traditional 
benefit  equality  between  the  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  systems. 
The  need  for  an  increase  in  railroad 
retirement  benefits  is  urgent  because 
while  social  security  beneficiaries  are  en- 
joying their  15-percent  increase  today, 
railroad  retirees  have  had  no  increase  in 
more  than  2  years. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  acts  im- 
mediately on  the  railroad  retirement 
legislation  already  passed  by  the  House 
and  amends  the  bill  to  Include  the  provi- 
sion in  my  bill  which  will  grant  an  addi- 
tional 5-percent  increase  In  January  of 
next  year  when  the  new  social  security 
benefit  increase  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  bill  before  us. 

May  I  first  commend  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  their  extensive  review  and 
analysis  of  a  very  complex  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  its  programs. 

In  the  product  of  their  efforts  I  see 
the  solution  to  many  problems  and  In- 
equities which  have  hampered  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  social  security  and  medi- 
care-medicaid  programs,  and  I  feel  the 
administration  of  these  programs  will  be 
vastly  improved  as  a  result. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
certain  provisions  which  I  sponsored  in 
my  bill  HJR.  14239  are  contained  in  the 
committee's  recommendations.  Among 
those  are  provisions  to — 

Increase  widows'  benefits  to  100  per- 
cent for  those  persons  over  65  years  of 
age; 

Authorize  a  computation  age  of  62  for 
men,  thereby  eliminating  an  inequity; 
Modify  the  earnings  test  so  that  earn- 
ings in  and  after  the  month  a  person 
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reaches   the   age   72   are    not  counted 
against  his  annual  income:  i  ind 

Provide  benefits  to  disabled  dependents 
who  become  totally  disabled  after  age  18 
and  prior  to  age  22. 

Although  the  committee  3id  not  go  as 
far  as  I  would  have  liked  in  reducing 
the  number  of  quarters  re<]  uired  for  the 
blind  to  be  eligible  for  disat  iltty  benefits, 
the  bill  before  us  does  pro\ide  a  relaxa- 
tion of  existing  requirements  which  is 
an  improvement. 

Similarly.  I  would  like  to  lave  seen  the 
earnings  limitation  for  tliose  over  65 
lifted  completely.  The  ccmmittee  has 
seen  fit  to  increase  the  amo  unt  of  $2,000. 
which  I,  of  course,  apprcve  as  it  will 
mean  a  lot  to  those  who  aie  willing  and 
able  to  work  to  supplement  their  meager 
annuity,  particularly  unde-  existing  in- 
flationary conditions. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  he  myriad  of 
situations  to  which  this  bil  responds.  As 
I  understand  it.  benefits  \rill  accrue  to 
approximately  41  million  persons  in  the 
amount  of  $3.9  billion  in  Jie  first  year 
imder  the  provisions  of  ths  bill. 

This  includes  the  over  ill  5-percent 
increase  in  benefits  effective  January  1, 
1971,  which  I  wholeheart  »dly  approve. 
I  praise  the  committee  foi  its  farsight- 
edness in  acting  now  to  include  this  in- 
crease which  I  do  not  doubi  will  be  sorely 
needed  by  next  January  1. 

We  in  the  Congress  hare  a  commit- 
ment to  maintain  social  s^urity  and  to 
upgrade  and  extend  that  program  and 
others  to  meet  the  needs  jof  our  senior 
Americans.  By  passing  this  bill.  Congress 
will  be  continuing  to  fulfilljthat  commit- 
ment. Therefore.  I  urge  ev4ry  Member  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chaircian,  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1970  conUms  many  con- 
structive amendments  wjhich  provide 
needed  structural  Improvei^ents  in  social 
secxuity.  medicare,  medicaid,  and  mater- 
nal and  child  health  programs.  However, 
the  more  substantive  provisions  of  the 
legislation  fall  short  of  providing  ade- 
quately for  Americas  senior  citizens. 

Most  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee's decisions  are  worthwhile  and  de- 
serving of  strong  support.i  For  example, 
the  legislation  proposes  d  liberalization 
of  the  retirement  test,  alters  the  require- 
ments for  the  blind  to  qualify  for  disa- 
bility payments  under  s^ial  security, 
reduces  the  benefit  commutation  point 
for  men  to  62.  and  raises  tne  age  for  child 
disability  benefits  from  18  to  22. 

H.R.  17550  also  includes  a  section  al- 
lowing both  widows  and  widowers  65  or 
over  to  receive  100  percent  of  their 
spouse's  retirement  benefit  Under  pres- 
ent law.  they  are  restricted  to  only  82.5 
percent  of  the  spouse's  benlefit. 

The  5-percent,  across-ihe-board  in- 
crease to  take  effect  nextt  January  1  is 
inadequate  at  a  time  wh4n  the  cost  of 
Uving  is  rising  annually  by  approxi- 
mately 6  percent.  Inflation  exacts  its 
harshest  toll  on  our  elder lyi citizens,  many 
of  whom  must  struggle  to  iet  by  on  a  low, 
fixed  income  while  prices  c  >ntinue  to  rise. 
A  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  inflation 
for  older  persons  is  conU  lined  In  legis- 
lation I  introduced  last  y^ar.  Under  my 
measure  an  automatic  reappraisal  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  would  be  required 


every  3  months.  Whenever  prices  in  such 
a  period  have  risen  above  a  certain  point, 
there  would  be  a  parallel  increase  in 
social  security  benefits.  Such  a  cost  of 
living  mechanism  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  erosion  of  benefits  by  rising  prices 
which  force  the  elderly  to  fall  further 
and  further  behind  in  the  race  with 
living  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  17550  Is  being 
considered  under  a  traditional  closed  rule 
barring  all  amendments.  Hopefully  the 
legislation  will  be  improved  when  it 
reaches  the  Senate  to  provide  for  a  more 
adequate  increase  in  benefit  levels  and 
the  institution  of  a  cost-of-living  mecha- 
nism to  tie  future  benefit  increase  to 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  17550,  a  bill  that 
would  make  several  important  and 
much-needed  improvements  in  the  social 
security  program. 

The  improvements  that  would  be  made 
in  the  social  security  program  under  the 
bill  would  affect,  of  course,  not  only  the 
25 '/2  million  people  now  getting  bene- 
fits, but  also  the  94  million  workers  who 
are  ciurently  contributing  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  most  important  provision  of 
the  bill,  since  it  would  affect  all  present 
and  future  beneficiaries,  is  the  provision 
for  an  across-the-board  benefit  increase 
of  5  percent  for  all  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries on  the  rolls  in  January  1971  and 
for  those  coming  on  the  rolls  thereafter. 
The  15-percent  benefit  increase  that  was 
enacted  just  last  December  brought  the 
beneficiaries  up  to  date  with  the  cost  of 
living.  But.  of  course,  the  cost  of  living 
has  continued  to  rise  since  that  time  and 
shows  no  signs  of  any  significant  slow- 
down In  the  very  near  future. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  bill  calls  for 
an  Increase  in  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base — the  maximum  amoimt  of  an- 
nual earnings  taxed  and  counted  for 
benefits  under  the  program.  The  higher 
creditable  earnings  resulting  from  the 
increase  in  the  base  from  $7,800  to  $9,000 
would  make  possible  an  ultimate  maxi- 
mum benefit,  on  average  monthly  earn- 
ings of  $750,  of  $283.  While  this  increase 
in  the  base  will  of  course  help  to  finance 
the  improvements  in  the  program  that 
the  bill  would  provide,  the  really  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  it  will  help  to  keep  the 
program  up  to  date  in  terms  of  today's 
earnings  levels.  As  a  result,  it  will  be 
possible  to  pay  benefits  that  are  more 
reasonably  related  to  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  workers  at  the  higher  earnings 
levels. 

The  biU  would  also  change  the  retire- 
ment test — the  provision  in  the  law  un- 
der which  a  person  under  age  72  has 
some  or  all  of  his  benefits  withheld  if  he 
earns  over  a  certain  amount — by  in- 
creasing from  $160  to  $2,000  the  amount 
a  person  can  earn  and  still  get  all  of  his 
benefits  for  the  year.  I  am  most  pleased 
to  see  the  change  included  in  the  bill. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  increase  the  amount  of 
an  aged  widow's  benefit  under  social  se- 
curity. Women  getting  aged  widow's 
benefits  on  the  average  get  lower  bene- 
fits than  do  most  other  social  security 
beneficiaries.  In  addition,  surveys  of  so- 


cial security  beneficiaries  have  shown 
that,  on  the  average,  women  getting  aged 
widow's  benefits  have  less  income  from 
sources  other  than  social  security  than 
do  most  other  beneficiaries.  Therefore, 
an  increase  in  benefits  for  aged  widows — 
and  also  for  widowers — is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  social  security  program  that 
we  should  all  go  along  with.  The  bill 
would  equalize  the  treatment  under 
social  security  of  aged  widows  and  wid- 
owers by  lowering  the  age  of  eligibility 
for  aged  dependent  widowers'  benefits 
from  62  to  60  and  thereby  granting  wid- 
owers the  same  privilege  of  applying  for 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  as  now  ap- 
plies to  widows.  I  endorse  this  change. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  an  emergency 
meeting  in  my  State  means  that  I  will 
not  be  able  to  be  recorded  as  voting  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  relating  to  medicaid.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  there  were  no  pubUc  hear- 
ings on  this  part  of  H.R.  175E0  to  indi- 
cate what  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
aging. 

If  Federal  medicaid  funds  for  skilled 
nursing  home  care  are  reduced  after  90 
days  of  benefits  in  a  year  by  one-third, 
we  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  if  the  aged 
recipient  does  not  improve  in  90  days, 
then  give  him  less  care  with  less  skilled 
personnel. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  fate  of  our  elderly  citizen;  in 
nursing  homes  should  they  suddenly 
have  no  place  to  live  and  no  one  to  care 
for  them.  It  is  most  important  for  us  to 
realize  that  the  present  medicaid  pro- 
gram is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  indigent  Americans. 

In  Georgia,  as  well  as  other  States, 
many  patients  from  State  hospitals  are 
admitted  to  nursing  homes,  and  the  only 
source  of  support  most  of  them  have  is 
the  medicaid  program.  Without  medic- 
aid, as  it  now  exists,  these  senior  cit- 
izens, who  deserve  the  very  best  we  can 
give  them,  would  have  to  return  to  the 
State  hospitals  to  a  life  of  meaningless 
existence.  It  appears  that  the  first  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  our  elderly  ill 
is  no'.v'  being  eroded. 

Additionally,  the  nursing  home  indus- 
try would  be  seriously  jeopardized  fi- 
nancially throughout  the  country.  In- 
deed, in  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  State 
health  department  has  estimated  that 
the  nursing  homes  of  Georgia  would 
lose  over  $7  million  in  Federal  funds, 
and  State  funds  just  are  not  available 
to  replace  them. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  proposed  amendment  is : 

First,  an  increase  in  the  Federal  match 
ing  percentage  by  25  percent  for  out- 
patient hospital  services,  clinic  services 
and  home  health  services : 

Second,  a  decrease  in  Federal  percent- 
age by  one-third  after  the  first  60  days 
of  care — in  a  fiscal  year — in  a  general 
or  TB  hospital ; 

Third,  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  per- 
centage by  one-third  after  the  first  90 
days  of  care  in  a  skilled  nursing  home; 

Fourth,  a  decrease  in  Federal  match- 
ing by  one-third  after  90  days  of  care  in 
a  mental  hospital  and  provision  for  no 
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Federal  matching  after  an  additional  275 
days  of  such  care  or  during  an  individ- 
ual's lifetime;  and 

Fifth,  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  com- 
pute a  reasonable  cost  differential  for  re- 
imbursement purposes  between  skilled 
nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care 
facilities. 

The  administration  estimated  that  the 
amendment  to  title  XIX  would  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  by  $238,000,000. 
This  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  States 
to: 

First.  Absorb  the  fiscal  impact  with 
State  and  local  funds,  or 

Second.  Reduce  overall  medicaid  bene- 
fits, or 

Third.  Reduce  skilled  nursing  home 
benefits  regardless  of  patient  need,  or 

Fourth.  Classify  patients  as  "inter- 
mediate care"  or  "custodial."  Many 
States  do  not  have  an  Intermediate  care 
program.  Some  States  with  an  interme- 
diate care  program  have  already  classi- 
fied nursing  homes  and  patients  as  inter- 
mediate care  on  a  wholesale  basis  with- 
out regard  to  required  standards  or 
patient  needs.  The  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance in  intermediate  care  is  limited 
to  grant-in-aid  recipients.  Medlcal-as- 
sistance-only  patients  in  the  medicaid 
program  would  not  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  intermediate  care 
facilities. 

I  believe  that  the  record  will  show  that 
past  efforts  to  severely  curtail  utilization 
of  extended  care  facilities  or  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  have  resulted  in  increased  use 
of  hospital  benefits  at  several  times  the 
cost  of  skilled  nursing  home  care.  Similar 
results  may  occur  imder  this  amendment 
since  the  60-day  limit  on  hospital  stays 
is  almost  no  effective  linalt. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation,  H.R. 
17750.  It  is  not  perfect.  That  does  not 
mean  I  am  critical  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
think  they  have  done  a  good  Job.  They 
had  to  work  with  what  we  have  and  the 
needs  that  needed  fulfilling. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  the  No.  1  vic- 
tims of  the  infiational  spiral  that  has 
been  afflicting  our  economy.  A  large  share 
of  the  blame  for  this  inflationary  spiral 
must  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  members 
of  this  House  who  have  through  the  years 
concocted  scheme  after  scheme  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams in  imrestricted  escalation  caused 
a  deficit  spending  by  the  Goverrmient  of 
astronomical  proportions.  Our  senior  citi- 
zens had  borne  the  bnmt  of  reckless 
spending  and  the  unrestricted  prolifera- 
tion of  our  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding into  this  legislation  the  raising  of 
the  amoimt  of  money  a  social  security 
beneficiary  can  earn  before  his  benefits 
are  reduced.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  each  new  Congress  to  which  I  was 
privileged  to  represent  my  people  that 
would  permit  a  raise  In  earned  income 
before  reduction  in  benefits  and  it  is  good 
to  know  that  the  Committee  has  seen  fit 
to  act  favorably  on  this  matter  at  this 
time. 

I  am  in  favor  of  automatic  increases  in 
benefits  in  keeping  with  increases  in  the 
cost  Qi  living  due  to  Inflation.  It  Is  long 


past  due  since  the  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries are  the  victims  of  congressional 
fiscal  actions.  Social  security  benefits 
are  paid  for  by  the  people  and  as  such 
should  not  be  manipulated  for  political 
advantage  of  members  of  this  House 
who  impose  the  taxes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  niursing 
homes  are  providing  an  excellent  and 
needed  health  service  for  our  older  citi- 
zens. Never  before  in  history  have  such 
large  numbers  of  elderly  people  had  ac- 
cess to  skilled  long-term  care.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  highly  unfortunate  that  this 
House  would  now,  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
the  worthy  goal  of  improved  preventive 
treatment  and  outpatient  care,  strike  a 
damaging  blow  to  nursing  homes  by  ap- 
proving an  inflexible  90 -day  limit  on  ex- 
tended care  after  which  time  Federal 
medicaid  support  funds  would  be  re- 
duced. 

What  of  the  patients  affected  by  this 
action?  If  a  State  is  unable  to  take  up 
the  financial  slack  when  the  Federal 
Government  cuts  back  on  assistance 
after  90  days,  are  the  patients  to  be 
thrown  out  into  the  streets  or  deposited 
in  the  homes  of  their  children  who  have 
neither  the  facilities  nor  the  training-  to 
provide  adequate  care?  While  there  may 
be  a  few  who  remain  in  extended  care 
facilities  when  their  health  does  not  re- 
quire it,  the  effect  of  the  action  being 
considered  today  would  be  to  reduce  as- 
sistance for  all  medicaid  patients  re- 
gardless of  their  health  condition.  This 
may  remove  the  few  who  do  not  really 
need  skilled  care,  but  how  many  in  gen- 
uine need  will  suffer  as  a  result? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  better  ways 
of  going  about  this,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  approve  this  disruptive  and  in- 
flexible requirement  which  threatens  the 
nursing  home  industry,  the  fliscal  condi- 
tion of  our  States,  and  the  health  and 
well-being  of  many  elderly  citizens  who 
require  skilled  long-term  care. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vote 
today  for  H.R.  17550  which  increases 
social  security  benefits  by  5  percent, 
raises  the  amoimt  of  esu-ned  income 
which  may  be  retained  without  sacrifice 
of  benefits  from  $1,680  to  $2,000,  pro- 
vides for  a  100-percent  widow's  benefit 
if  applied  for  at  age  65  or  later,  liberalizes 
provisions  as  to  benefits  for  divorced 
women,  and,  along  with  other  amend- 
ments, makes  several  important  reforms 
regarding  medicare  and  medicaid. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  emphasize 
the  concern  which  I  feel,  and  which  needs 
to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  of  us,  regard- 
ing the  expense  of  these  liberalized  bene- 
fits and  the  tax  burden  on  our  working 
population  which  is  necessary  to  support 
them.  The  tax  base,  starting  January  1, 
1971,  will  go  from  $7,800  to  $9,000  per 
year,  and  the  tax  rate  on  each  employee 
goes  from  4.8  percent  to  5.2  percent  in 
1971-72,  and  to  6.5  percent  by  1987.  This 
means  a  combined  rate  on  employer  and 
employee  of  13  percent.  The  rate  on  the 
self-employed  by  1987  will  be  8  percent. 

This  burden  is  being  imposed  leas  than 
5  months  after  a  15  percent  Increase, 
•which  I  also  supported,  and  this  20 
percent  increase  admittedly  outstrips  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

All  of  us,  myself  included,  take  pleas- 
ure in  providing  a  livable  retirement 


fund  for  our  elderly  people  who  depend 
on  social  security,  but  we  can't  ignore 
the  ever  increasing  tax  burden  on  the 
wage  earner  and  on  the  income  pro- 
ducer in  our  society. 

The  future  is  clouded,  but  the  answer 
would  seem,  perhaps,  to  lie  in  so  con- 
ducting our  collective  affairs  that  an  ever 
increasing  inflation  does  not  constantly 
rob  our  elderly  citizens,  and  force  cor- 
respondingly increased  taxes  upon  our 
wage  earning  people. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
serious  misgivings  concerning  that  por- 
tion of  the  pending  legislation  dealing 
with  nursing  home  services.  I  would  have 
preferred  a  different  procedure  than  that 
under  which  we  are  now  considering  this 
bill,  so  that  appropriate  amendments 
woiild  be  in  order.  But  the  rule  is  closed, 
and  we  are  confronted  with  an  all  or 
nothing  sJtemative  when  the  legislation 
considered  as  a  whole  plainly  contains 
much  good,  as  well  as  the  questionable 
nursing  home  provision. 

The  Congress  must  address  itself  to 
the  problem  of  skyrocketing  medicare 
and  medicaid  costs.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  found  that  one  reason  for 
this  cost  spiral  is  that  elderly  patients 
are  routinely  placed  in  expensive  skilled 
nursing  home  facilities  for  unlimited  pe- 
riods. Under  existing  law,  the  Federal 
Government  pays  a  share  of  the  cost  of 
this  service.  The  committee  has  further 
found  that  many,  but  not  all,  elderly  pa- 
tients do  not  require  the  expensive  care 
which  must  be  available  in  a  qualified 
nursing  home.  Obviously,  it  makes  fiscal 
sense  to  transfer  patients  to  less  expen- 
sive intermediate  care  centers  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  medically  possible  to  do  so. 
Finally,  the  committee  has  found  that 
nearly  all  patients  do  not  require  the 
intensive  and  expensive  care  available  to 
them  in  a  skilled  nursing  home  beyond 
90  days. 

The  response  to  these  findings  by  the 
committee  is  to  provide  financial  incen- 
tives to  States  to  remove  patients  to  less 
expensive  facilities  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. The  recommendations  contained  in 
the  bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Federal  share  of  financial 
assistance  to  patients  in  skilled  nursing 
homes  is  reduced  by  one-third  after  the 
flrst  90  days  of  a  patient's  confinement; 
and 

Second.  An  increase  by  25  percent  in 
the  Federal  share  of  financial  assistance 
to  facilities  providing  an  alternative  to 
the  intensive  care  available  in  skilled 
nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  the  determination  by  the  com- 
mittee that  medicaid  costs  for  nursing 
home  care  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. The  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee to  encourage  transfers  to  less  ex- 
pensive facilities  merits  my  support.  But 
the  committee  has  devised  a  formula 
which  is  arbitrary  and  does  not  recognize 
that  proper  medical  care  is  an  individual, 
personal  matter,  and  cannot  be  intel- 
ligently dispersed  based  on  statistical 
averages. 

Were  the  House  operating  under  pro- 
cedures permitting  amendments  to  this 
bill,  I  would  have  preferred  language  re- 
quiring an  individual  reevaluation  of  pa- 
tients so  that  the  full  Federal  contdbu- 
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tion  would  remain  avails  ble  to  individ- 
uals txuly  In  need  of  ir  tensive  skilled 
nursing  home  facilities  b<yond  the  arbi- 
trary limit  fixed  in  the  liill.  Since  such 
amendments  cannot  be  cc  nsidered  in  the 
House,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
give  special  consideration  to  this  problem 
during  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  nisinformation 
has  been  furnished  to  fan  ilies  with  loved 
ones  in  skilled  nursing  iiome  facilities. 
These  institutions  will  no  close.  Patients 
will  not  be  turned  out  into  the  streets  to 
die.  as  some  of  my  mail  has  suggested. 
The  first  impact  will  not  be  felt  imtil 
January  1.  1971.  On  that  date,  the  State 
of  California  will  receive  one-third  less 
Federal  support  for  patijnts  remaining 
longer  than  90  days  in  si  cilled  home  fa- 
cilities. Thereafter,  the  S  ^te  may  either 
increase  Its  contributions  by  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  share  los. — estimated  at 
between  $15  and  $30  mil  ion  annually— 
and  continue  services  at  t  le  present  level, 
or  adopt  procedures  reqviring  that  pa- 
tients be  provided  less  ejxpensive  inter- 
mediate care  after  90  da^s.  In  the  latter 
event  the  taxpayers  will  siave  substantial 
sums  and  the  quality  of  health  services 
need  not  suffer.  A  third  aljternative  exists, 
but  it  Is  unthinkable. 

It  is  possible  that  thK  State  will  do 
nothing  and  some  indivic  ual  centers,  be- 
ing unable  to  absorb  th;  lost  revenues, 
will  curtail  services.  Thi,;  third  alterna- 
tive is  not  good  government  nor  good 
business  and  should  not  je  advertised  as 
the  likely  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
thisbUl. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  17ii50,  the  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1970.  Last 
October.  I  introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  bring  the  Socal  Security  Act 
up  to  date  through  comprehensive 
amendments  providing  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  benefits  for  ou)'  senior  citizens. 
While  this  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  I 
would  have  liked,  it  is  anbther  Important 
step  forward  in  meeting  the  realistic 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  approved  a  15 
percent  general  increa^ 
curity  benefits,  effective 
This  was  an  urgently  nefeded  measure  in 
light  of  inflation  and  dri  imatic  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Tho  se  persons  living 
on  fixed  incomes  have  leen  hit  hardest 
by  the  inflationary  perio<  I  in  our  economy 
and  the  15-percent  increase  barely  cov- 
ered the  increase  in  living  costs. 

INCBEASED    CASH    I  ENETTTS 
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H.R.  17550  provides 
percent  increase  in  bendfits 
security    effective    Jani^ry 
able  in  February.  This 
the  15-percent  increase 
cember  1969.  The  amemlment 
additional  payments  ol 
more   than   26   million 
beneficiaries  during  thd 
bill  would  have  provided 
tial  increase — 50  perceiit 
period — and  I  hope  thit 
continue  to  move  towar|d 
tic  adjustment  of  cash 
the  basic  human  needs 
of  this  program. 
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an  unreasonable  barrier  to  part-time  em- 
ployment for  many  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries who  would  otherwise  keep  oc- 
cupied and  prefer  to  work.  This  bill  in- 
creases the  amount  a  beneficiary  may 
earn  and  still  receive  full  benefits  from 
$1,680  to  $2,000  and  provides  a  reduction 
in  benefits  of  $1  for  every  $2  earned 
above  $2,000  but  below  $3,200  with  a  $1 
reduction  for  every  $1  earned  above  that 
amount.  This  change  in  the  law  will 
benefit  some  1  million  persons. 

widow's  benetits 
Another  important  amendment  would 
entitle  a  widow,  or  dependent  widower,  to 
receive  full  benefits  at  age  65  or  82 'a  per- 
cent of  full  benefits  if  applied  for  at  age 
62  and  a  proportionate  amount  based  on 
the  age  at  which  the  widow  or  depend- 
ent widower  applies  for  benefits,  wheth- 
er below  age  62  or  between  the  ages  of 
62  and  65.  This  change  will  benefit  more 
than  3  million  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

ACE    63    COMPUTATION    FOR    MEN 

This  amendment  provides  that  benefits 
for  men  shall  be  computed  by  taking 
average  earnings  up  to  age  62.  as  is  pres- 
ently the  law  with  respect  to  benefits  for 
women.  This  removes  the  discriminatory 
provision  which  based  computation  of 
benefits  for  men  on  earnings  up  to  age  65. 

DISABILITT    BENEFITS 

There  are  several  major  changes  with 
respect  to  disability  benefits.  First  the 
amendments  would  protect  blind  persons 
without  the  requirement  that  they  meet 
the  substantial  recent  covered  work  test. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  reduce  social 
security  disability  benefits  where  work- 
men's compensation  is  paid  only  where 
the  combined  payments  exceed  100  per- 
cent of  average  earnings  before  disabil- 
ity. The  present  law  reduces  payments 
where  the  amount  exceeds  80  percent  of 
average  earnings. 

Another  amendment  which  I  cospon- 
sored  provides  childhood  disability  bene- 
fits where  the  disability  occurs  prior  to 
age  22.  This  changes  the  present  law 
which  applies  only  to  disabilities  begin- 
ning prior  to  age  18.  Approximately  13.- 
000  persons  will  benefit  immediately  from 
this  amendment. 

WAGE    BENEFITS    FOR    SERVICEMEN 

Present  law  authorizfes  wage  credits  of 
up  to  $100  per  month  for  servicemen 
based  on  the  number  of  months  in  service 
after  1967.  This  credit  is  in  addition  to 
benefits  computed  on  basic  pay.  The 
amendment  would  extend  this  wage 
credit  to  servicemen  for  each  month  of 
service  between  1957  and  1967  and  would 
increase  benefits  for  approximately  130.- 
000  beneficiaries. 

MEDICARE    AND    MEDICAID    AMENDMENTS 

The  legislation  contains  reasonable 
and  necessary  cost  control  provisions 
relating  to  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  while  expanding  the  benefits  of 
these  programs  to  those  over  the  age  of 
65  but  not  previously  covered.  The  ceil- 
ings on  physician  and  hospital  charges 
are  based  upon  prevailing  charges  in 
each  community  and  are  simply  designed 
to  keep  costs  of  the  programs  within  nor- 
mal bounds.  These  amendments  will,  if 
successful,  enable  us  to  expand  the  scope 
of  health  Insurance  to  other  parts  of  our 
society  until  such  time  as  national  health 


insurance  for  all  Americans  can  be  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  preferred 
a  broader  bill,  with  higher  cash  benefits 
and  with  an  automatic  cost  of  living  in- 
crease built  into  the  system.  I  support 
H.R.  17550  without  hesitation,  however, 
because  it  is  the  second  important  step 
taken  by  the  91st  Congress  toward  the 
goal  of  realistic  benefits  for  our  senior 
citizens.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  show  its 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  an  important 
segment  of  our  population — the  aged,  the 
widowed,  and  the  orphaned  by  amending 
and  improving  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. The  bill  before  us— H.R.  17550— 
would  make  a  number  of  important 
changes  in  the  social  security  program. 
It  would  do  away  with  a  number  of  In- 
justices which  exist  in  the  present  pro- 
gram as  well  as  update  benefit  amounts, 
the  earnings  test  and  the  tax  base.  In 
addition.  It  seeks  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  medicare  program.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  who 
worked  so  long  to  bring  out  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

This  bill  Includes  all  the  major  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  President  last  fall 
except  the  provisions  for  automatic  in- 
creases In  benefits  geared  to  rising  prices 
and  automatic  increases  in  the  tax  base 
geared  to  rising  wage  levels.  I  feel  that 
this  is  unfortunate,  for  social  security 
benefits  must  constantly  be  kept  abretist 
of  the  cost  of  living.  The  effectiveness  of 
these  benefits  Is  greatly  impaired  when 
they  do  not  become  available  to  the  peo- 
ple until  6  months  or  even  a  year  after 
the  serious  need  has  arisen. 

The  5-percent  benefit  increase  which 
would  be  provided  effective  next  January, 
is  to  me,  an  attempt  to  help  assure  that 
the  rising  cost  of  living  does  not  erode 
the  purchasing  power  of  social  security 
benefits.  As  a  result  of  this  Increase  the 
average  benefit  payable  to  retired  people 
will  rise  from  an  estimated  $118  next 
January  to  $138  and  the  average  benefit 
to  a  retired  couple  will  rise  from  $199  a 
month  to  $218.  Altogether,  some  25.6  mil- 
lion jaeople  will  be  paid  increased  benefits 
starting  next  January.  An  estimated  $1.7 
billion  in  additional  benefits  will  be  paid 
out  in  the  first  12  months. 

About  tlie  only  way  of  keeping  up  with 
inflation  and  rising  prices  that  is  open 
to  many  older  people  Is  getting  a  job. 
However,  the  retirement  test  in  the  law 
restricts  the  amount  that  a  person  can 
earn  and  continue  to  receive  all  of  his 
social  security  benefits.  It  Is,  therefore, 
quite  appropriate  that  the  legislation  un- 
der consideration  increase  the  amount 
that  an  individual  can  earn  from  $1,680 
a  year  to  $2,000  a  year,  with  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  benefits  between  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  As  the  result  of  this  change,  about 
$475  million  in  additional  benefits  will 
be  paid  to  about  a  million  people — about 
100,000  of  whom  get  no  benefits  under 
the  present  provision — for  1971. 

For  some  time,  it  has  been  generally 
recognized  that  the  benefits  paid  to  wid- 
ows are  generally  Inadequate.  This  in- 
adequacy results  in  large  measure  from 
the  provision  of  present  law  which  sets 
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the  widow's  benefit  at  82.5  percent  of 
the  retirement  benefit  which  would  be 
paid  to  her  husband  at  age  65.  Wisely, 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  pro- 
vides that  benefits  payable  to  a  widow 
who  qualifies  for  benefits  at  age  65,  will 
be  the  full  amount  of  the  husband's  re- 
tirement benefit.  However,  If  the  widow 
begins  to  get  her  benefit  earlier  than  age 
65,  It  will  be  reduced  just  like  the  other 
benefits  which  are  payable  under  pres- 
ent law  before  age  65.  In  most  cases,  the 
benefits  payable  will  be  more  than  can  be 
paid  under  present  law.  but  in  no  case 
will  they  be  less.  This.  I  think,  is  a  long 
overdue  change.  It  will  result  in  about 
3.3  million  widows  receiving  an  addi- 
tional $700  million  in  benefits  in  1971. 

A  significant  feature  of  H.R.  17550  Is 
that  It  makes  technical  changes  in  the 
law  to  eliminate  present  provisions 
which  discriminate  against  some  f>eo- 
ple.  One  of  the  more  Important  of  these 
changes  deals  with  the  way  benefits 
based  on  men's  earnings  are  computed. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  benefit  for 
a  man  is  based  on  the  number  of  years 
up  to  the  time  that  he  Is  65  while  the 
benefit  for  a  woman  Is  based  on  the 
number  of  years  up  to  age  62.  As  a  re- 
sult a  man  can  have  a  smaller  benefit 
than  a  woman  who  Is  the  same  age  and 
who  had  identical  earnings.  For  exam- 
ple, the  highest  benefit  payable  imder 
present  law  for  a  man  who  becomes  en- 
titled to  benefits  at  age  65  this  year  is 
$189.90,  while  the  maximum  for  a  wom- 
an is  $196.40.  The  bill  would  change  this 
so  that  the  benefit  for  a  man  would  be 
the  same  as  for  a  woman. 

This  change  affects  not  only  the  re- 
tirement benefit  paid  to  a  man,  but  also 
the  benefits  paid  to  his  wife  while  he  Is 
alive  and  to  his  widow  after  his  death. 
As  a  result  of  the  change,  about  $925 
million  In  additional  benefits  would  be 
paid  out  in  the  first  12  months  the 
provision  Is  in  effect.  About  10.2  million 
people  who  will  be  entitled  to  benefits  In 
January  1971  will  get  higher  benefits 
and  about  60.000  people  who  do  not  qual- 
ify for  benefits  under  present  law  will 
become  entitled  to  benefits. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  worth- 
while changes  in  the  bill  which  I  will 
not  go  into  at  this  time,  except  to  say 
that  they  make  needed  minor  or  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  law  which  will  re- 
sult in  fairer  treatment  and  higher  pay- 
ments for  a  number  of  people.  Altogether, 
the  bill  would  provide  more  than  26  mil- 
lion people  with  about  $3.6  billion  in  ad- 
ditional social  security  benefits  next 
year. 

To  pay  the  cost  of  these  benefits  and 
help  make  the  existing  medicare  pro- 
gram fiscally  soimd,  the  bill  provides  for 
increasing  the  social  security  tax  base 
from  $7,800  a  year  to  $9,000  a  year,  and 
revises  the  schedule  of  social  security 
taxes  so  that  over  the  next  few  years  a 
greater  portion  of  the  taxes  collected  will 
go  into  the  medicare  program.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  the  tax  rates  for  the  cash 
benefits  part  of  the  program,  as  well  as 
for  the  medicare  program,  will  be  in- 
creased. As  a  result,  it  is  hoped  the  en- 
tire social  security  program,  both  cash 
benefits  and  medicare  will  be  soundly 
financed. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 


earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  approve  overwhelmingly  H.R.  17550, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970. 
Of  all  the  provisions  in  this  complex, 
far-reaching  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  far  the  primary  and  most  important 
one  is  the  general  5-percent  benefit  in- 
crease which  the  bill  calls  for,  effective 
in  January  1971.  Coupled  with  the  15- 
percent  increase  voted  by  Congress,  ef- 
fective in  January  1970.  this  bill  will 
provide,  in  effect,  the  20-percent  benefit 
Increase  which  would  have  been  provided 
in  legislation  I  proposed  some  months 
ago.  Infinitely  more  important  than  any 
personal  gratification  I  might  feel  Is  the 
strong  prospect  that  the  full  20  percent 
will  soon  become  a  fact.  For  the  26  mil- 
lion Americans  receiving  these  benefits, 
struggling  to  maintain  the  literal  essen- 
tials of  life,  this  adjustment  Is  Impera- 
tive. 

It  is  an  established,  although  unfortu- 
nate fact,  that  more  than  one  of  three 
Americans  over  the  age  of  65  Is  existing 
In  a  state  of  poverty.  Social  security's 
chief  actuary  estimates  that  one  of  every 
10  social  seciu-ity  recipients  has  an  In- 
come low  enough  to  qualify  for  additional 
welfare  payments. 

Current  benefits  dismally  fall  in  most 
cases  to  allow  even  minimal  subsistence 
standards  for  our  older  citizens.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  expect  these  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  all  nearly  totally 
dependent  on  social  security  payments,  to 
exist  on  incomes  at  or  near  the  poverty 
level.  And  despite  all  talk  of  a  cooling 
economy  and  an  imminent  recession,  Mr. 
Chairman,  almost  every  independent  eco- 
nomic analyst  agrees  that  consumer 
prices  will  rise  substantially  again  this 
year,  probably  by  about  6  percent.  So, 
clearly,  this  bill  will  do  no  more  than 
permit  these  elderly  persons  to  recover 
next  year,  most — but  not  all — of  their 
income  eroded  away  this  year  by  Infia- 
tlon. 

Also  included  in  this  measure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  a  great  number  of  com- 
mendable provisions,  over  which  the  able 
ways  and  means  ccMnmittee  no  doubt 
labored  for  many  diflQcult  hours,  and  for 
which  they  are  to  be  commended.  Many 
of  these  changes,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are 
ones  I  have  long  advocated  and  sup- 
ported, such  as  the  increase  to  $2,000  in 
the  amount  of  income  a  beneficiary  may 
earn  without  a  reduction  in  benefits,  and 
permitting  surviving  spouses  over  65  to 
receive  benefits  equEil  to  100  percent  of 
primary  insurance  amounts. 

A  number  of  other  sections  of  the  bill 
are  designed  to,  and  in  my  judgment 
will,  strengthen  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

Many  of  these  relate  to  the  two  major 
health  programs  In  the  Social  Security 
Act.  medicare  and  medicaid.  While  the 
need  for  these  programs  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  their  aims  are  indisputably 
desirable,  evidence  is  moxmting  that 
there  are  serious  deficiencies  in  their  op- 
eration and  administration  which  are  in 
need  of  quick  correction.  Since  the  health 
field's  problems  are  exceedingly  complex, 
this  bill  proposes  a  great  many  rela- 
tively small  modifications  in  present  pro- 
cedures. Although  none  of  these  individ- 
ually can  be  described  as  sweeping,  the 
changes  recommended,  taken  as  a  whole. 


will  hopefully  allow  significant  advance 
toward  making  medicare  and  medicaid 
more  economical  and  more  effective  in 
carrying  out  the  goals  of  the  programs. 
Various  other  technical  and  miscel- 
laneous amendments  to  the  present  law 
are  aimed  at  streamlining  the  system's 
operation.  As  one  who  has  called  many 
times  in  the  past  for  needed  reforms  in 
the  social  security  machinery,  I  am 
pleased  that  many  desirable  changes  are 
now  within  our  grasp. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  realize 
that  further  Improvements,  both  in  bene- 
fit levels  and  in  the  system  itself,  are 
essential.  For  example,  as  costs  for  food, 
medical  care  and  all  the  other  basic  life 
needs  continue  their  upward  spiral,  I 
hope  all  Members  of  Congress  will  recog- 
nize the  need  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
changes  in  benefits.  Many  other  improve- 
ments have  been  proposed  by  bills  spon- 
sored by  me  and  other  legislators. 

But  let  us  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  a  primary  obligation  to  try 
to  preserve  a  decent  life  standard  for 
these  senior  Americans  whose  incomes, 
for  the  most  part.  de(>end  on  sympathetic 
congressional  consideration.  The  meas- 
ure we  are  considering  proceeds  along 
that  path,  and  I  urge  its  swift  and  unani- 
mous approval. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  due 
to  certain  longstanding  obligations, 
which  require  my  presence  in  St.  Louis 
County,  I  will  not  be  on  the  House  floor 
to  register  my  support  for  the  social 
security  bill.  If  there  was  any  question  or 
doubt  concerning  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
then  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  be 
absent  from  the  debate  on  Thursday. 

However,  there  can  be  no  question  or 
objection  to  the  necessity  of  HJl.  17550. 
providing  for  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Certainly  increased  infla- 
tion has  reduced  the  real  benefits  of 
present  social  security  payments.  There- 
fore the  5-percent  increase  in  payments 
to  the  26.2  million  beneficiaries  is  neces- 
sary to  compensate  for  this  decline.  In- 
creased benefits  to  widows  and  widowers 
are  also  proper  and  necessary  in  order 
that  present  legislation  be  more  realistic 
and  thereby  effective. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17550,  but  also  concur 
with  the  motion  to  recommit  so  that 
changes  can  be  made  to  include  an  an- 
nual cost  of  living  increase  for  our  social 
security  beneficiaries. 

In  the  past  the  elderly  and  others  who 
are  confined  to  the  fixed  income  of  social 
security  have  suffered  year  after  year 
from  the  general  Increases  In  the  infia- 
tlonary  spiral.  Consequently,  they  have 
found  themselves  barely  able  to  main- 
tain a  meager  income.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  want  to  see  these  people 
maintain  a  certain  standard  of  living  so 
that  they  can  retain  their  pride,  their 
dignity,  &ad  their  independence  in  their 
retirement  years. 

Three-quarters  of  all  of  the  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  are  elderly.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  last  fall,  it  takes  more 
than  $4,000  a  year  for  a  retired  couple 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
In  this  time  of  fiscal  despair,  it  is  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  grant  an  overall 
increase  to  meet  that  desired  level,  but 
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to  fail  to  include  a  cost  of  lining  increase 
clause  in  this  bill,  would  W  risking  the 
chance  that  the  5-percenO  overall  In- 
crease we  are  passinj  woi^Id  be  wiped 
out  by  inflation  in  less  than  ^  year's  time. 

Last  year's  social  securitj^  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  floor  almost  a  tear  late  and 
we  cannot  allow  the  welfare  of  our  el- 
derly citizens  to  depend  or  whether  or 
not  Congress  is  going  to  be  expedient  in 
the  passage  of  their  bills.  Th  e  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase  proposal  was  m  ade  last  year 
by  the  President,  but  was  d  enied  by  the 
Congress.  The  average  annual  social  se- 
curity benefit  is  below  the  iwverty  level, 
and  the  least  we  can  do  lor  our  elder 
citizens  is  to  assure  them  ol  a  chance  to 
cope  with  the  yearly  increas  •  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  I  hope  t  lat  the  Con- 
gress will  see  the  wisdom  U  day  of  msJc- 
ing  this  vital  addition  to  tl  is  important 
legislation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
msui.  I  do  not  lightly  vote  f(  r  the  recom- 
mital  of  this  bill.  What  imi  tels  me  to  do 
so  is  the  fact  that  we  are  literaUy  always 
"running  to  catch  up"  in  tpe  matter  of 
assuring  the  adequacy  of  social  security 
benefits  paid  to  those  obliged  to  live  on 
fixed  incomes  in  these  tidies  of  fierce 
inflation.  The  need  for  sonie  sort  of  au- 
tomatic cost-of-living  escalation  basic 
to  the  social  security  structure  seems  to 
me,  very  evident  when  wej  consider  the 
plight  of  the  elderly  reti) 

It  is  barely  5  months  since  we  voted 
increases  of  15  percent  and  already  we 
must  acknowledge  that  another  five  Is 
quite  in  order.  Who  can  Jiredict  when 
amendments  to  the  Social ;  Security  Act 
will  come  before  us  agai^ — and  what 
is  to  become  of  the  situation  regarding 

'  ike  do"  un- 


the  elderly  "s  attempts  to 
til  that  time? 

The  failure  to  include  I  an  escalator 
clause  is.  therefore,  a  sindularly  serious 
omission  and  I  must,  however  reluctant- 
ly, vote  to  recommit  in  the  !hope  that  the 
co'mmitee  will  see  fit  to  fill  ^  the  gap. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  17550.  the 
Social  Seciulty  Amendments  of  1970. 

While  I  regret  the  decision  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  not  to  adopt  the 
Administration's  proposal ,  to  tie  future 
social  security  benefit  Incteases  to  rises 
in  the  cost-of-living  inde^.  I  am  heart- 
ened by  the  5-percent  inctease  in  social 
security  benefits,  effectlvfe  January  1, 
1971,  which  is  included  In  this  bill. 

We  have  ^11  felt  the  pin^h  of  inflation 
In  the  past  few  months,  but  the  rising 
cost  of  living  has  been  hardest  on  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes  sudh  as  that  pro- 
vided by  social  security.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  would  provide  additional 
benefits  for  26.2  million  Americans  who 
will  be  on  the  social  security  roles  at  the 
end  of  January  1971,  when  the  first  in- 
creased checks  will  be  issu|ed.  and  for  all 
those  who  enter  the  progrtmi  thereafter. 
For  example,  a  retired  wcirker  who  now 
receives  $112  per  month  will  have  his 
benefit  Increased  to  $125;  a  retired  cou- 
ple who  now  receive  $193  monthly  will 
receive  $218:  an  aged  widow  who  now 
receives  $101  will  receivei  $123.  Clearly, 
these  Increases  are  vital  If  our  older 
Americans  are  to  be  abla  to  survive  in 
today's  economy,  and  I  un  fe  that  they  be 
accepted  tv  my  coUeaguee 


In  addition  to  Increasing  monthly  pay- 
ments by  5  percent.  H.R.  17550  would  in- 
crease from  $1,680  to  $2,000  the  amount 
a  social  security  beneficiary  can  earn  in 
a  year  and  still  receive  his  full  benefit. 
I  have  urged  for  years  that  this  limita- 
tion on  earnings  by  social  security  re- 
cipients be  removed  completely,  and  I 
will  continue  to  work  for  that  ultimate 
goal.  However,  if  the  earnings  limitation 
Is  to  be  retained.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
it  is  at  least  being  Increased.  With  this 
liberalization  of  the  so-called  retirement 
test,  about  900,000  persons  will  receive 
additional  benefits  in  1971  and  about 
100,000  persons  who  would  receive  no 
benefits  under  present  law  will  receive 
some  benefits. 

Under  present  law,  a  widow's  or  de- 
pendent widower's  benefit  applied  for  at 
age  62  or  later  is  only  82 '/a  percent  of 
the  primary  insurance  amount  of  the 
wage  earner.  Under  the  bill  before  us,  a 
widow  or  widower  would  be  entitled  to  a 
benefit  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount.  If  first  applied 
for  at  age  65  or  later.  This  measure  will 
result  In  additional  benefits  for  about  3.3 
million  widows  and  widowers  when  it 
goes  into  effect. 

The  fourth  important  provision  of 
H.R.  17550  would  apply  the  same  meth- 
ods of  computing  benefits  for  men  as 
those  now  applied  for  women — only 
years  up  to  age  62  will  be  required  to  be 
taken  Into  account  in  computing  aver- 
age earnings,  and  benefit  eligibility  will 
be  figured  up  to  age  62  for  both  sexes. 
An  estimated  10.2  million  men  wlU  re- 
ceive larger  benefits  under  this  provision, 
and  approximately  60,000  persons  not 
eligible  for  social  security  imder  present 
law  would  be  added  to  the  rolls  under 
the  change  in  eligibility  requirements. 

In  my  judgment,  these  Increases  in 
benefits  and  the  broadening  of  eligibil- 
ity, as  well  as  the  constructive  changes 
in  the  medicare  program  contained  in 
the  bill,  represent  useful  modifications 
in  the  social  security  program  at  a  time 
of  increasing  dlfflculty  for  our  older  citi- 
zens. I  am  deeply  concerned,  however, 
over  the  portion  of  the  bill  which  would 
reduce  Federal  medicaid  funds  and  re- 
duce Federal  matching  funds  for  nursing 
home  care  by  one-third  after  90  days  of 
benefits  in  1  year,  and  would  propose 
an  amendment  to  change  that  provision 
If  it  were  possible. 

In  my  Judgment,  however,  the  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  assist  Amer- 
ica's senior  citizens,  many  of  whom  have 
no  source  of  income  other  than  social 
security,  in  a  time  of  rising  prices  and 
resulting  Increased  pressure  on  the 
pocketbook.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  House 
to  pass  HJl.  17550. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  so- 
cial security  bill  which  passed  contains 
provisions  I  have  vigorously  supported. 

I  long  have  fought  for  increased  bene- 
fits. I  supported  the  provision  calling  for 
a  5-percent  increase,  and  last  year  I 
introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the  15-per- 
cent increase.  I  long  have  supported  in- 
creases In  Edlowable  earnings  and  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  Increase  those 
earnings  to  $2,400  a  year. 

But,  during  the  last  minutes  of  con- 
sideration of  the  social  security  bill,  a 
provision  was   inserted  which,   to  my 


view,  threatens  the  very  future  of  the 
social  security  program  and  which 
gives  additional  and,  I  believe, 
imconstitutional  authority  to  a  huge 
federal  agency. 

This  provision  gives  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  the  power  to  increase  taxes  for 
social  security  without  consulting  with 
or  notifying  the  Congress.  One  man— 
the  Secretary  of  HEW— wlU  have  the 
absolute  power  to  set  tax  rates  for 
millions  of  American  workers  and 
employers. 

The  power  to  tax  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  an  agency.  No  one  else  should 
have  this  authority  except  the  Congress 
and  most  especially  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  should  not  have  It.  We  have  seen 
the  results  of  HEW  decisions  In  school 
matters  and  In  welfare  matters  and  to 
now  give  the  head  of  that,  or  any 
other  agency  the  power  to  Increase 
taxes  without  congressional  action  is 
dangerous. 

Under  this  authority,  social  security 
taxes  can  become  larger  than  the  amoimt 
of  Income  tax  paid  by  many  Americans. 

I  opposed  this  provision  because  of  the 
danger  of  imchecked  power  I  see  in 
delegating  taxing  authority  to  a  Federal 
agency,  and  I  voted  In  opposition  to  the 
bin  for  this  reason.  I  hope  this  most 
dangerous  provision  Is  deleted  In  a  con- 
ference committee  and  that  I  can  support 
the  whole  measure  when  it  again  comes 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  certain  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  17550.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1970. 

Since  1963.  Congress  has  voted  three 
increases  in  social  security  benefits.  The 
most  recent  of  these  increases  was  effec- 
tive April  1,  1970.  when  the  monthly 
benefits  were  raised  15  percent  across 
the  board. 

But  inflation  Is  the  constant  enemy 
of  the  aging.  It  plays  havoc  with  their 
fixed  incomes.  That  Is  why  many  of  us 
in  the  House,  Including  myself,  have 
sponsored  legislation  time  and  time 
again  to  provide  for  automatic  increases 
In  social  security  benefits  whenever  the 
cost  of  living  rises  3  percent  or  more. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  includes  a  provision  for 
automatic  Increases  in  the  benefits 
geared  to  rising  prices  and  automatic 
Increases  In  the  tax  base  geared  to  rising 
wage  levels.  If  we  failed  to  Include  this 
cost-of-living  clause  in  this  bUl.  we 
would  be  risking  the  chance  that  the  5 
percent  overall  Increase  we  are  passing 
would  be  wiped  out  by  inflation  in  less 
than  a  year's  time. 

I  support  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations providing  a  general  benefit  In- 
crease of  5  percent  effective  with  the 
benefits  payable  for  January  1971. 

This  legislation  also  takes  another 
Important  step  In  liberalizing  the  retire- 
ment test  by  permitting  the  beneficiary 
to  earn  $2,000  a  year  rather  than  $1,680 
and  receive  full  benefits. 

Under  this  bill,  some  3.3  million 
widows  and  widowers  on  the  rolls  at  the 
end  of  January  1971  will  receive  higher 
benefits.  For  example,  the  benefit  for 
a  widow  who  becomes  entitled  to  a 
widow's  benefits  at  or  after  age  65  would 
be  Increased  from  82^2  percent  to  100 
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percent  of  the  amount  her  deceased 
husband  would  receive  if  his  benefits 
started  at  or  after  age  65.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced In  the  past  and  this  action  is  long 
overdue. 

This  Is  a  broad  piece  of  legislation  we 
are  considering.  It  contains  many  nec- 
essary and  good  provisions,  but  there 
are  some  which  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  senior  citizens. 

The  proposed  cut  in  Federal  matching 
funds  to  the  States  for  skilled  nursing 
home  care  and  mental  hospitals  seems 
to  be  Inadvisable.  It  will  work  a  hard- 
ship on  the  elderly  who  are  incapacitated 
and  111,  as  well  as  the  institutions  who 
are  helping  meet  their  needs. 

Under  the  rule  by  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  being  considered,  we  cannot  offer 
amendments.  This  weakness  in  the  bill 
should  be  corrected  by  the  other  body 
during  its  consideration. 

On  balance,  however,  H.R.  17550  is  a 
needed  measure  and  it  has  my  support. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
good  bill,  and  I  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  it  to  the  floor,  but  I 
believe  it  can  be  made  substantially  bet- 
ter by  providing  for  automatic  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  commensurate 
with  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Together  with  many  of  our  colleagr.es, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  for  some 
time  to  make  benefit  increases  automatic 
when  the  cost-of-living  Index  also  In- 
creases, and  I  understand  that  a  recom- 
mittal motion  will  be  offered  with  in- 
structions to  add  such  language  to  the 
bill.  I  shall  certainly  vote  for  such  a  mo- 
tion. 

This  is  a  reform  of  the  social  security 
system  which  has  long  been  needed,  but 
it  becomes  especially  urgent  in  periods 
of  inflation  when  living  costs  tend  to  out- 
rim  incomes.  No  group  in  our  society  suf- 
fers more  from  inflation  than  those  who 
are  forced  to  live  on  fixed,  and  often  in- 
adequate, incomes.  For  them,  every  price 
increase  means  a  consequent  reduction 
in  their  standard  of  living.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  retired  and  the  elderly 
for  whom  social  security  benefits  often 
comprise  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  their 
incomes.  The  longer  the  delay  in  adjust- 
ing social  security  benefits,  the  greater 
the  hardship  and  the  farther  behind  they 
fall  in  maintaining  a  decent  living  stand- 
ard. 

The  automatic  benefit  increase  will 
help  correct  this  situation  in  several 
ways.  It  will  reduce  the  tlmelag  between 
price  increase  and  the  needed  benefit 
gain.  It  will  eliminate  the  often  lengthy 
period  of  debate  and  consideration  in 
enacting  special  legislation  changing 
benefit  levels.  It  will  provide  certainty  to 
the  often  insecure.  It  will  build  into  the 
social  security  system  a  new  element  of 
fairness  and  assure  the  retired,  the  dis- 
abled, and  the  dependent  they  will  no 
longer  have  to  bear  so  heavy  a  burden  of 
infiation. 

This  cost-of-living  provision,  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  also  help  in  other  re- 
spects. It  will  insure  that  the  earnings 
test — the  amount  which  social  security 
beneficiaries  can  earn  without  the  loss 
of  benefits — will  also  keep  pace  with  in- 
creases in  real  earnings.  And  in  order  to 


assure  the  financial  integrity  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  will  automatically  adjust  the  wage 
base  of  covered  workers  as  their  real 
wages  increase,  thereby  maintaining  the 
existing  relationship  between  the  wages 
of  covered  workers  and  the  amount  of 
their  contributions  to  the  trust  fund. 

In  every  respect,  our  proposal  meets 
the  test  of  equity  and  justice,  and  I  hope 
our  colleagues  will  give  it  the  support  it 
deserves.  By  supporting  the  recommital 
motion,  of  course — and  this  should  be 
emphasized — Congress  will  not  be  fore- 
closing the  right  or  the  responsibility  to 
make  additional  adjustments  in  benefit 
levels  in  the  future.  Depending  on 
changes  in  living  standards  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  we  can  and  should  be 
ready  to  do  whatever  is  required  to  as- 
sure that  senior  citizens  are  fairly 
treated. 

In  many  other  areas,  this  legislation 
also  makes  valuable  improvements  in  the 
social  security  and  related  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs.  I  should  Uke  to 
mention  only  a  few  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  of  special  significance: 

First,  social  security  payments  to  the 
26.2  million  beneficiaries  now  on  the. rolls 
and  those  who  enroll  in  the  future  will 
be  increased  by  5  percent  beginning  with 
payments  for  the  month  of  January 
1971.  This  is  in  addition  to  any  futiu-e 
automatic  increases. 

Second,  the  earnings  test  will  be  lib- 
eralized— a  reform  I  have  long  and 
strongly  urged — by  increasing  from  the 
present  $1,680  to  $2,000  a  year  the 
amount  a  person  65  or  older  can  earn  and 
still  be  eligible  for  full  retirement  bene- 
fits. The  new  amount  is  still  inadequate, 
I  believe,  and  continues  to  lag  far  be- 
hind the  corresponding  increases  in 
prices  and  average  earnings,  but  it  does 
represent  an  important  step  forward. 

Third,  widows  will  be  entitled  to  100 
percent  of  the  primary  benefits  to  which 
their  husbands  would  have  been  entitled 
rather  than  the  82  >4  percent  under  pres- 
ent law.  thus  preventing  what  has  often 
been  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  widows  following  the  death 
of  their  husbands.  Where  appropriate, 
widowers  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  this  needed  change. 

Fourth,  women  workers  will  no  longer 
be  penalized  when  they  take  a  reduced 
annuity  at  age  62  based  on  their  own 
work  record,  but  will  be  entitled  to  the 
full  wife's  benefit  when  they  reach  65. 
Under  present  law,  wives  who  had  worked 
for  years  sometimes  received  smaller 
benefits  than  wives  who  never  worked 
at  all. 

This  brief  summary,  Mr.  Chairman, 
cannot,  of  course,  do  Justice  to  the  great 
Importance  of  this  comprehensive  and 
complex  social  security  bill.  Overall,  it 
provides  many  needed  liberalizations  of 
benefits  and  entitlements,  many  struc- 
tural reforms  which  will  improve  the 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs.  It  removes  a 
number  of  inequities,  and  it  encourages 
a  nimiber  of  experimental  programs  and 
pilot  projects  which  will,  in  turn,  lead  to 
other  resolutions  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems still  inherent  in  this  vast  but  vital 
program. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  this 


bill — as  improved  by  the  recommittal 
motion — will  take  us  a  good  distance  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  House  on  the  action  that  it 
has  taken  in  incorporating  many  long- 
needed  Improvements  into  our  social 
security  laws. 

I  have  long  felt  that  a  provision  should 
be  nade  for  social  security  benefits  to 
keep  in  step  with  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  I  introduced  legislation  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress  and  again  during 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress  making 
benefit  increases  automatic  whenever 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  least 
3  percent  during  the  preceding  year. 
Compassion  and  commonsense  dictate 
that  we  not  leave  adjustments  In  social 
security  benefitj  to  meet  increased  cost 
of  living  to  the  arbitrary  whim  or  in- 
clination of  future  Congresses. 

Passage  of  this  amendment,  along  with 
a  5-percent  across-the-board  increase, 
effective  next  January  1,  will  go  a  long 
way  in  easing  the  minds  of  those  who 
approach  their  retirement  years  skepti- 
cal of  how  they  will  get  along  in  the  face 
of  constantly  rising  costs. 

Although  I  would  prefer  to  see  the 
earnings  limitation  upon  the  amoimt  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  social  security  ben- 
efits removed  completely,  the  Increase 
from  $1,680  to  a  $2,000  limitation  is  a 
welcome  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Passage  of  H.R.  17550  also  served  the 
need  of  equalizing  the  treatment  men 
and  women  receive  under  social  security 
laws  by  eliminating  benefit  computation 
for  women  on  the  basis  only  of  working 
years  through  age  62  and  permitting 
them  to  take  into  account  average  earn- 
ings through  age  65  in  determining  ben- 
efit ellgibiUty. 

The  newly  approved  bill  Is  also  praise- 
worthy In  its  provision  enabling  widows 
to  receive  100  percent  of  their  husbands' 
benefits  at  age  62  Instead  of  only  82 '2 
percent. 

In  the  midst  of  spiraling  inflation,  we 
caimot  abandon  those  citizens  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  coimtry  dur- 
ing their  working  years.  They  deserve  a 
decent  and  dignified  standard  of  living, 
not  the  dim  prospect  of  having  to  resort 
to  welfare  as  many  of  them  have  had  to 
in  the  past. 

The  House  has  recognized  this  fact 
and  acted  on  it. 

GENERAI,    LEA\-E    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  In- 
terest of  conserving  time,  because  we  do 
have  another  bill  to  consider  this  after- 
noon, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
serting their  remarks  on  the  pending  leg- 
islation at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not 
intended  to  take  any  additional  time,  but 
I  want  to  yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  want 
to  talk  about  what  I  imderstand  Is  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  will  be  of- 
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fered  by  the  gentleman  fro  n  Wisconsin 
iMr.  Byrkes). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnj  n,  would  the 
i^enUeman  yield  for  one  qui  istion? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  shall  be  glsd  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  ex- 
plained how  manj-  amencments  there 
are  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MPT.S  The  committee  amend- 
ments are  technical  amendments,  except 
for  one  which  will  be  explained.  There 
are  only  three  or  four  of  th[>se. 

Mr.  Clmirman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  said  h;  would  offer 
as  a  motion  to  recommit  aii  amendment 
that  was  submitted  by  the  jentleman  in 
the  committee  providing  f o  •  increases  in 
benefits,  and  increases  in  tlie  wages  sub- 
ject to  tax  to  do  two  things :  First  of  all, 
to  keep  the  benefits  abrcEist  with  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  livini  and  to  keep 
the  wage  base  up  to  date  '  rith  earnings 
as  they  increase;  is  that  cqrrect? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconiin.  Yes;  and 
also  retirement — the  escalation  of  the 
earnings  figure  and  retirement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairn^an.  this  mo- 
tion seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of  at- 
traction when  one  first  thinks  about  it, 
as  is  the  usual  case  I  must  say  when 
matters  are  written  into  [either  major 
political  party  platform.  I  km  sorry  that 
the  gentleman  referred  to] the  fact  that 
this  is  in  both  platforms.  I  do  not  think 
the  members  of  the  platfonn  committee 
gave  it  enough  consideratic 

What  they  are  asking  the  Congress  to 
do  Is  to  give  up  the  last  rettraining.  sole 
possession  that  It  has  of  ,  all  the  func- 
tions that  were  given  to  tlje  Congress  in 
the  Constitution  and  that  fc.  namely,  de- 
termining what  an  Individuals  tax  will 

t)e.  ^      « 

Do  you  know  what  is  Involved  here? 
We  have  got  to  raise  thi  benefits  Just 
because  the  cost  of  Uvlng  toes  up.  Every 
time  you  raise  benefits  yo\*  have  to  raise 
something  else  to  obtain  money  in  sufH- 
cient  amounts  to  pay  such  benefits.  So, 
how  do  they  propose  to  dd  it?  By  saying 
they  are  going  to  keep  the  amount  of 
Income  subject  to  tax  |  at  all  times 
equated  with  the  rise  inj  earnings  and 
salaries  and  so  on. 

We  are  being  asked  toj  do  something 
now  that  I  refused  to  db  for  the  late 
President  Kennedy  when]  he  wanted  us 
to  give  authority  to  him  ti  raise  taxes  or 
lower  taxes  as  he  saw  fii  by  not  more 
than  10  percent.  Presiaent  Johnson 
asked  for  the  same  thing.  However,  I  did 
not  hear  anyone  on  eithier  side  of  the 
aisle  in  those  days  urging  that  we  take 
the  responsibility  of  controlling  the 
purse  strings  out  of  the;  hands  of  the 
Congress  and  turn  it  ovef  completely  to 
any  administration  or  arency  of  Gov- 
emmoit.  1 

This  is  not  a  power  t^  be  conferred 
upon  a  President  or  a  tabinet  officer. 
Moreover,  this  is  a  po\»er  being  con- 
ferred forever  and  in  perpetuity  upon 
whomever  the  man  may  Ibe  that  sits  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.         | 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  la  far-reaching 
proposition.  However,  if  tfiy  information 
Is  correct  on  this  point,  if  you  vote  for 


his  motion  to  recommit, 
you  are  voting  to  fix  the 


las  of  this  time 
amount  of  in 


come  subject  to  Ux  not  at  $9,000  but  in 
about  2  years  at  $10,200;  in  a  few  more 
years  at  a  still  higher  figure.  Predicated 
upon  the  best  estimates  that  are  avail- 
able to  me,  this  means  that  you  are 
voting  to  raise  the  amount  of  earnings 
of  every  covered  individual  subject  to 
tax  to  more  tlian  $22,000  by  1993. 

Now,  what  is  that  tax  going  to  be? 
Because  you  are  going  to  use  all  of  the 
base  increase  that  is  available  in  the 
future  to  ti-y  to  keep  the  benefits  geared 
to  wlmt?  Just  to  whatever  the  cost  of 
living  may  be.  How  will  Congress  ever 
have  any  way  of  increasing  lienefits  that 
may  have  to  be  adjusted  upward,  regard- 
less of  increases  in  the  cost  of  Uving, 
except  to  increase  the  tax?  When  you 
do  this  you  art  not  only  taking  away 
from  the  Congress  the  determination  of 
what  the  taxable  base  will  be,  you  aie 
leaving  it  to  an  appointed  individual 
downtown,  not  an  elected  individual,  to 
say  in  the  future  what  the  tax  under 
social  security  will  be  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

That  is  more  than  I  have  ever  been 
willing  to  do.  I  can  see  good  points  on 
the  side  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  but  I  can  see  these  other 
things,  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  fully  imderstand  before 
they  pass  judgment  that  they  are  giving 
up  control  of  the  social  security  tax: 
they  are  giving  up  control  of  social 
security  benefits,  and  Congress  will  be 
out  of  business  unless  they  want  to  go 
along  with  the  administration,  whatever 
administration  may  be  in  office,  and  say 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  Just  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  for  which  we  have 
already  used  all  possible  Increase  In  the 
base  within  the  tax,  we  are  out  of  busi- 
ness because  we  Jiist  cannot  raise  the  tax 
itself  at  the  same  time  that  they  do  it 
downtown. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  course  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  trying  to  scare  us  with  what 
the  wage  level  may  be  in  1980,  but  let  me 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  is 
exactly  what  we  have  done.  Is  keep  the 
same  relationship  that  this  amendment 
provides  between  the  wages  covered,  the 
percentage  of  wages  covered  to  which 
the  tax  is  applicable.  And  you  could 
have  scared  somebody,  I  suppose,  if  you 
had  told  them  in  1951  that  in  1S70  the 
base  will  be  $9,000,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  at  today. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  not  have  voted 
for  it  in  1950,  and  in  1950  I  would  not 
have  given  the  right  to  whomever  Harry 
Tnmian  appointed  to  head  that  depart- 
ment—if there  had  been  one — to  fix  this 
at  whatever  figure  he  felt  that  it  should 
be,  and  to  keep  the  base  set  at  what- 
ever statistics  somebody  gave  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  agree  on 
most  things,  but  we  aie  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  South  Pole  apart  on  this. 


Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  us 
talk  about  discretion,  where  is  the  dis- 
cretion really  that  anybody  has? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Why  should  not  Congress 
do  this,  as  it  has  in  the  past?  In  the 
past  Congress  has  increased  the  benefits 
periodically,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
crease In  benefits  is  in  excess  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  Uving  for  that  com- 
parable period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  a  table 
prepared  which  compares  what  would 
have  happened  had  the  automatic  pro- 
vision been  in  effect  since  1940,  since 
1950,  and  since  1954,  with  what  Congress 
actually  voted.  I  include  the  table  at  tins 
point: 

Comparison  of  benefit  increasei  voted  by 
Congress  with  administration  cost-of-liv- 
ing proposal — Cumulative  increase  to  Jan- 
uary 1970 

I  In  percent  I 

Ba?e  year  1940: 

Cost-of-Uvlng   proposal 188.0 

Increase  voted  by  Congress 234.9 

Base  year  1960: 

Cost-of-Uvlng   proposal-- —    55.4 

Increase  voted  by  Congress. ---     89.1 

Base  year  1954: 

Cost-of-Uvlng   proposal 37.6 

Increase  voted  by  Congress 48.  8 

I  Just  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
poUtical  question.  This  is  what  it  bolls 
down  to:  Is  the  Congress  going  to  get 
any  credit  for  the  future  adjustments  of 
benefits,  or  are  we  going  to  do  what  the 
genUeman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 
suggests:  let  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  get  all  of  that 
credit  and  be  accused  in  the  forthcoming 
election  with  having  voted  in  1970  to  fix 
the  amount  of  Income  subject  to  tax 
at  better  than  $22,000. 

Now,  maybe  we  will  do  it  In  1993,  but 
let  us  wait  to  see  If  that  is  what  we  need 
to  do. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin  have  further  requests  for 
time? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman;  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
add  some  rebuttal,  I  did  agree  with  the 
gentieman  from  Arkansas  that  he  would 
have  the  last  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  >ield  back  the  balance  of  my 

time.  ,  _.  ,^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  Is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

COMMITTEX    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
three  committee  amendments  which  are 
entirely  technical,  and  two  other  com- 
mittee amendments. 

cThe  bill  reads  in  part  as  follows:) 

(Pag«  84,  line  5:) 

(1)  with  respect  to  the  following  services 
furnished  under  the  at»te  plan  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  the  Federal  medical  assistance 
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percentage  shall  be  increased  by  25  per 
centum  thereof,  except  that  the  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  as  so  increased 
may  not  exceed  95  per  centum: 

(A)  outpatient  hospital  services  and  clinic 
services  (other  than  physical  therapy  serv- 
ices) ;  and 

(B)  home  health  care  services  (other  than 
physical  therapy  services);  and 

(2)  vi'ith  respect  to  the  following  services 
furnished  under  the  State  plan  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  the  Federal  medical  assistance 
percentage  shall  be  decreased  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills:  Page  84, 
lines  6  and  17.  strike  out  "January  1,  1971" 
and  insert  •'December  31,  1970". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
(The  bill  reads  in  part  as  follows: ) 
(Page  84,  line  20:) 

(A)  after  an  individual  has  received  In- 
patient hospital  services  (including  services 
furnished  in  an  institution  for  tuberculosis) 
on  sixty  days  (whether  or  not  such  days  are 
consecutive)  during  any  fiscal  year  (which 
for  purposes  of  this  section  means  the  four 
calendar  quarters  ending  with  June  30) ,  the 
Federal  medical  assistance  percentage  with 
respect  to  any  such  services  furnished  there- 
after to  such  individual  In  the  same  fiscal 
year  shall  be  decreased  by  33 '4  per  centum 
thereof; 

(B)  after  an  individual  has  received  care  as 
an  Inpatient  in  a  slcllled  nursing  home  on 
ninety  days  (whether  or  not  such  days  are 
consecutive)  during  any  fiscal  year,  the  Fed- 
eral medical  assistance  percentage  with 
respect  to  any  such  care  furnished  thereafter 
to  such  individual  in  the  same  fiscal  year 
shall  be  decreased  by  33 !  3  per  centum  there- 
of; and 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills:  Page  84, 
line  23,  and  page  85,  lines  3,  8,  and  10,  strike 
out  "fiscal"  and  insert  "calendar". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(The  bill  reads  in  part  as  follows:) 

(Page  87,  Une  12:) 

(2)  Section  1121(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Effective  July  1,  1970,  the 
term  'intermediate  care  faculty'  shall  not 
Include  any  public  institution  (or  distinct 
part  thereof)  for  mental  diseases  or  mental 
defects." 

Mr.  MILTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills:  Page 
87,  Une  14.  strike  out  "July  1,  1970"  and 
insert  "January  1,  1971". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
(The  bill  reads  In  part  as  follows:) 
(Page  87.  Une  17:) 

PAYMFNT    FOR     SERVICES    OF    TEACHING     PHYSI- 
CIANS   UNDER    MEDICARE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  226.  (a)(1)  Section  1833(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "(B) ",  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  and  (C)  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses incurred  for  services  which  are  fur- 
nished to  a  patient  of  a  hospiUl  by  a  physi- 
cian and  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part,  the  amount*  paid  shall  be 
equal  to  100  percent  of  the  reasonable  cost, 
to  th?  hospital  or  other  medical  service  or- 
ganization Incurring  such  cost,  of  such  serv- 
ices  If    (i)  (I)    such  services   are   furnished 


under  circumstances  comparable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  similar  services  are 
furnished  to  all  persons,  or  all  members  of 
a  class  of  persons,  who  are  patients  in  such 
hospital  and  who  are  not  covered  by  the 
insurance  program  established  by  this  part 
(and  not  covered  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX),  and  (H)  none  of 
such  persons,  or  members  of  such  class  of 
persons,  are  required  to  pay  the  reasonable 
charges  for  such  similar  services  even  when 
they  have  private  insurance  covering  such 
similar  services  (or  are  otherwise  able  to  pay 
reasonable  charges  for  all  such  similar  serv- 
ices as  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations), or  (U)(I)  none  of  the  patients 
In  such  hospital  who  are  covered  by  such 
program  are  required  to  pay  any  charges  for 
services  furnished  by  physicians,  or  (II) 
they  are  required  to  pay  reasonable  charges 
for  such  services  but  payment  of  the  deducti- 
ble and  coinsurance  applicable  to  such  serv- 
ices is  not  generally  obtained  from  them  or 
on  their  behalf  in  addition  to  the  portion  of 
such  charges  payable  as  insurance  benefits 
under  this  part". 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills:  Page  88, 
strike  out  "or  (11)"  in  line  17  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  end  of  line  21  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  (II) 
such  patients  are  required  to  pay  reasonable 
charges  for  such  services  but  payment  of  the 
deductible  and  coinsurance  applicable  to 
such  services  is  not  obtained  from  or  on  be- 
half of  some  or  all  of  them,  in  addition  to 
the  portion  of  such  charges  payable  as  in- 
surance benefits  under  this  part,  even  though 
they  have  private  Insurance  covering  such 
services  (or  are  otherwise  able  to  pay  rea- 
sonable charges  for  aU  such  services  as  de- 
termined in  according  with  regulations)". 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an 
amendment  which  while  it  is  of  sub- 
stance is  really  a  rewriting  of  the  lan- 
guage In  the  bill  so  as  to  carry  out  the 
Initial  intent  of  the  bill,  so  I  would  call 
it  a  technical  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  more  nearly  car- 
ries out  the  intention  of  the  committee 
In  this  area  than  does  the  language  In 
the  bill,  which  we  first  thought  carried 
out  our  intention. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(The  bill  reads  in  part  as  follows : ) 

(Page  45,  line  14:) 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  provisions 
of  section  1002(b)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969  apply,  the  total  of 
monthly  benefits  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall, 
for  months  after  1970,  be  Increased  to  the 
amount  that  would  be  required  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  total  of  such  monthly  bene- 
fits (after  the  appUcatlon  of  section  202 (q) 
of  such  Act)  wlU  not  be  less  than  the  total 
of  monthly  benefits  that  was  applicable 
(after  the  application  of  such  sections  203 (a) 
and  202  (q) )  for  the  first  month  for  which 
the  provisions  of  such  section  1002(b)  (2) 
applied. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills:  Page 
45,  after  line  24,  insert  the  foUowtng  new 
section: 

"CERTAIN  ADOPTIONS  BT  DrSABILITT  AND  OLD-AGE 
INST7RANCB    BENETICIARIES 

"Sec.  120.  (a)  Clause  (i)  of  section  202 
(d)  (8)  (E)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  '(I)'  after  '(1)'. 


"(2)  by  adding  'or'  after  'chUd -place- 
ment agency,',  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
and  below  clause  (1)  (I)  as  designated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"'(11)  in  an  adoption  which  took  place 
after  an  investigation  of  the  circumstance 
surrounding  the  adoption  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  within  the  United  States, 
or  by  a  person  appointed  by  such  a  court,  if 
the  child  was  related  (by  blood,  adoption,  or 
steprelatlonship)  to  such  individual  or  to 
such  individual's  wife  or  husband  as  a  de- 
scendant or  as  a  brother  or  sister  or  a  de- 
scendant of  a  brother  or  sister,  such  individ- 
ual bad  furnished  one-half  of  the  child's 
support  for  at  least  five  years  Immediately 
before  such  Individual  became  entitled  to 
such  disability  insurance  benefits,  the  child 
had  been  living  with  such  individual  for  at 
least  five  years  before  such  individual  became 
entitled  to  such  dlsabUlty  insurance  benefits, 
and  the  continuous  period  during  which  the 
child  was  living  with  such  indl%-idual  began 
before  the  chUd  attained  age  18,'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1967 
oil  the  basis  of  an  application  filed  in  or  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted;  ex- 
cept that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  benefits  for  any  month  before 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted  un- 
less such  application  is  filed  before  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  month  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of  the 
bill  accordingly. 

And  conform  the  table  of  contents. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  have  been  in  the  bill 
except  for  a  misunderstanding  on  our 
part  of  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
respect  to  it  and  of  our  own  staff. 

We  had  told  them  only  to  bring  to  us 
those  amendments  which  they  were  both 
in  agreement  on  at  that  particular  time. 
This  was  not  brought  in  because  of  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  position. 

It  amends  that  part  of  the  social  secu- 
rity laws  which  says  that  if  a  pereon  is 
adopting  a  minor,  then  under  certain 
circumstances  if  the  minor  is  to  receive 
a  social  security  benefit,  the  adoption 
must  have  taken  place  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  public  or  private  child  place- 
ment agency. 

Now  that  is  existing  law  that  I  ha\e 
just  described. 

This  requirement  has  worked  a  hard- 
ship in  some  cases,  particularly  in  cer- 
tain States,  one  of  which  is  the  State  of 
Texas,  where  a  child  placement  agency 
is  not  normally  utilized  in  certain  adop- 
tion proceedings. 

The  proceeding  goes  forward  under 
an  oflBcer  of  the  court,  someone  ap- 
pointed by  the  judge. 

This  provision  would  provide  with  re- 
spect to  a  child  adopted  by  a  disability 
insurance  beneficiary,  where  the  re- 
quirement that  the  adoption  be  super- 
vised by  a  child  placement  agency  is  not 
met,  that  benefits  would  be  payable  for 
such  child  if  he  was  related  to  the  work- 
er or  the  worker's  spouse  by  blood,  step 
relationship,  or  adoption  and  was  Uving 
with  and  receiving  one-half  of  his  sup- 
port from  the  worker  for  at  least  5  years 
prior  to  the  time  the  worker  became 
entiUed  to  disability  benefits. 

Does  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
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Mr.   BETTS.   Mr.   Specie 
motion  to  recommit. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tAnpore 
gentleman  opposed  to  th  ;  bill? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  in  it^  present  form 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motii  )n  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folic  ws 

re<  ommlt 
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lowing  amendments:   Page 
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AUTOMATIC    ADJUSTMENT 
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thereof  the  following  new 
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OF    BENEFITS 

the  Social  Secu- 
at  the  end 
I  ubsectlon : 


IN  Benefits 
,hls  subsection — 
means   the 
calendar    months 
1971.  and  the  pe- 
months  end- 
year  thereafter. 


(Bi  the  term  "cost-of -living  computation 
quarter"  means  any  base  quarter  in  which 
the  monthly  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
exceeds,  by  not  less  than  3  per  centtun.  the 
monthly  average  of  such  Index  In  the  later 
of  (1)  tlie  3  calendar-month  period  ending 
on  September  30.  1971.  or  (lit  the  base  quar- 
ter which  was  most  recently  a  cost-of-Uvlng 
computation  quarter. 

(2)  (A)    If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  Is  also  a 
cost-of-Uvlng  computation  quarter,  he  shall, 
effective   for   January   of   the   next   calendar 
year.  Increase  the  benefit  amount  of  each  In- 
dividual who  for  such  month  Is  entitled  to 
benefits  under  section  227  or  228.  and  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  each  other  In- 
dividual as  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,   by   an   amount   derived   by 
multiplying   such   amount    (including   each 
such  Individual's  primary  insurance  amount 
or  benefit  amount  under  section  227  or  228 
as  previously  Increased  under  this  subpara- 
graph)  by  the  same  percentage  (rounded  to 
the  next  higher  one-tenth  of   1    percent  If 
such  percentage  Is  an  odd  multiple  of  .05  of 
1  percent  and  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  in  any  other  case)  as  the  percent- 
age  by  which  the  monthly   average  of   the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  such  cost-of-Uvlng 
computation   quarter   exceeds   the   monthly 
average  of  such  Index  for  the  base  quarter 
determined  after  the  appUcatlon  of  clauses 
(1)    and   (U)    of  paragraph   (1)(B). 

( B)  The  Increase  provided  by  subparagraph 
(A)  with  respect  to  a  particular  cost-of- 
living  computation  quarter  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  monthly  benefits  under  this  title 
for  months  after  December  of  the  calendar 
year  In  which  occurred  such  coet-of-Uvlng 
computation  quarter,  based  on  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  of  an  Individual 
who  became  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
under  section  202,  223.  227.  or  228  (without 
regard  to  section  202(J)(1)  or  section  223 
(b)  ).  or  who  died,  in  or  before  December  of 
such  calendar  year. 

(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  Is  also  a 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter,  he  shall 
publish  m  the  Federal  Register  on  or  before 
December  1  of  such  calendar  year  a  deter- 
mination that  a  benefit  Increase  Is  resultantly 
required  and  the  percentoge  thereof.  He  shall 
also  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  at  that 
time  (along  with  the  Increased  benefit 
amounts  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
amounts  appearing  In  sections  227  and  228) 
a  revUlon  of  the  table  of  benefits  contained 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (as  It  may 
have  been  revised  previously  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph ) ;  and  such  revised  table  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  table  appearing  In  such 
subsection  (a).  Such  revision  shall  be  de- 
termined as  follows: 

(I)  The  headings  of  the  table  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  headings  In  the  table  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  Us  revision,  except  that  the 
parenthetical  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  col- 
umn II  shall  show  the  effective  date  of  the 
primary  Insurance  amounts  set  forth  In  col- 
umn IV  of  the  table  Immediately  prior  to 
Its  revision. 

(II)  The  amounts  on  each  line  of  column 
I,  and  the  amounts  on  each  line  of  column 
III  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  clause 
(V)  of  this  subparagraph,  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  amounts  appearing  In  such  column 
In  the  table  Immediately  prior  to  lu  revision. 

(III)  The  amount  on  each  line  of  coliunn 
II  shall  be  changed  to  the  amount  shown  on 
the  corresponding  line  of  column  IV  of  the 
table  Immediately  prior  to  Its  revision. 

(Iv)  The  amount  of  each  line  of  column 
rv  shall  be  Increased  from  the  amount  shown 
in  the  table  Immediately  prior  to  lU  revi- 
sion by  Increasing  such  amount  by  the  per- 
centage specified  In  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (2),  raising  each  such  Increased 
amount,  If  not  a  multiple  of  ♦0.10,  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 


"(V)  If  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  defined  In  section  230(b) )  for  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which   the   table  of  benefits  is 
revised  Is  lower  than  such  base  for  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  columns  III,  IV.  and  V 
shall  be  extended.  The  amount  In  the  first 
additional   line   In   column   IV  shall  be  the 
amount  In  the  last  line  of  such  column  as 
determined    under   clause    (iv).   plus    $1.00. 
rounding  such  Increased  amount   (If  not  a 
multiple  of  $1.00)  to  the  next  higher  multi- 
ple of  »1.00  where  such  Increased  amount  Is 
an  odd  multiple  of  $0.50  and  to  the  nearest 
multiple   of   $1.00    in   any    other   case.    The 
amount  on  each  succeeding  line  of  column 
IV  shall  be  the  amount  on  the  preceding  line 
Increased  by  $1.00.  until  the  amount  on  the 
last  Une  of  such  column  Is  equal  to  the  larger 
of    (I)    one-thlrtyslxth   of   the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  for  the  calendar  year  follow- 
ing  the   calendar   year   In  which   the   table 
of   benefits  Is  revised  or    (II)    the  last  line 
of  such  column  as  determined  under  clause 
(Iv)    plus  20  percent  of  one-twelfth  of  the 
excess  of  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
for  the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  table  of  benefits  Is  revised 
over  such  base  for  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the    table   of   benefits   Is   revised,    rounding 
such  amount  (if  not  a  multiple  of  $1.00)  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  $1.00  where  such 
amount  is  an  odd  multiple  of  $0.50  and  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $1.00  In  any  other 
case.  The  amount  In  each  additional  line  of 
column  in  shall  be  deternUned  so  that  the 
second  figure  In  the  last  Une  of  column  III 
Is  one-twelfth  of  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fits base  for  the  calendar  year  following  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  table  of  benefits 
is  revised,  and  the  remaining  figures  In  col- 
umn III  shall  be  determined  In  consistent 
mathematical  Intervals  from  column  IV.  The 
second  figure  In  the  last  Une  of  column  III 
before  the  extension  of  the  column  shall  be 
Increased   to   a   figure   mathematically   con- 
sistent with  the  figures  determined   in  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
amount  on  each  Une  of  column  V  shall  be 
Increased,  to  the  extent  necessary,   so  that 
each  such  amount  Is  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  second  figjure  In  the  same  Une  of  column 
III,   plus  40  percent  of  the  smaller  of   (I) 
such  second  figure  or  (11)  the  larger  of  $450 
or  50  per  centum  of  the  largest  figiu-e  In 
column  III. 

(vl)  The  amount  on  each  line  of  column  V 
shall  be  Increased,  If  necessary,  so  that  such 
amount  Is  at  least  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
times  the  amount  shown  on  the  correspond- 
ing line  In  column  IV.  Any  such  Increased 
amount  that  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10  shall 
be  Increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$0.10. 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  101(b)  of  this  Act)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  a  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  or",  and  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(4)  when  two  or  more  persons  are  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)(1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  Decem- 
ber of  the  calendar  year  in  which  occurs  a 
cost-of-Uvlng  compuutlon  quarter  (as  de- 
fined In  section  215(1)  (1))  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self -employment  Income  of 
such  Insured  Individual,  such  total  of  bene- 
fits for  the  month  Immediately  following 
shall  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  the  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  derived 
by  increasing  the  benefit  amount  determined 
under  this  title  (Including  this  subsection, 
but  without  the  application  of  section 
222(b).  section  202 (q),  and  subsections  (bi. 
(c).  and  (d)  of  this  section)  as  In  effect  for 
such  December  for  each  such  person  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  percentage  by  which 
such  individual's  primary  Insurance  amount 
(Including  such  amount  as  previously  In- 
creased) Is  Increased  under  section  215(1)  (2) 
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for  such  month  Inunedlately  following,  and 
raising  each  such  increased  amount  (If  not 
a  multiple  of  $0.10)  to  the  next  higher  mul- 
tiple of  $0.10,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  table  in  section 
215 (a)"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  table 
In  (or  deemed  to  be  in)  section  215(a)". 

(c)(1)  SecUon  215(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  which 
precedes  the  table  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

(a)  The  primary  Insurance  amount  of  an 
insured  individual  shall  be  the  amount  In 
column  IV  of  the  following  table,  or,  if 
larger,  the  amount  in  column  IV  of  the 
latest  table  deemed  to  be  such  table  ttnder 
subsection  (1)  (2)  (C)  or  section  230(c),  de- 
termined as  follows: 

(1)  Subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section 
and  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  such  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  is  the  largest : 

(1)  The  amount  in  column  IV  on  the  line 
on  which  in  oolunui  ni  of  such  table  appears 
his  average  monthly  wage  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (b) ) ; 

(11)  The  amount  In  colimin  IV  on  the  line 
on  which  in  column  n  of  such  table  appears 
his  primary  insurance  amount  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c) ) ;  or 

(lU)  The  amount  in  column  IV  on  the  line 
on  which  in  column  I  of  such  table  appears 
his  primary  Insturance  benefit  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (d) ) . 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
entitled  to  a  disability  insurance  benefit  for 
the  month  before  the  month  in  which  he 
died,  became  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits,  or  attained  age  65,  such  primary  In- 
surance amount  shall  be  the  amount  in 
column  IV  which  is  equal  to  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  upon  which  such  disability 
Insurance  benefit  is  based,  except  that,  if 
such  Individual  was  entitled  to  a  disability 
Insurance  benefit  under  section  223  for  the 
month  before  the  effective  month  of  a  new 
table  (other  than  a  table  provided  by  section 
230)  and  In  the  following  month  became 
entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit,  or 
he  died  In  such  following  month,  then  his 
primary  Insurance  amount  for  such  following 
month  shall  be  the  amount  in  coli^mn  IV 
of  the  new  table  on  the  line  on  which  In 
column  II  of  such  table  appears  his  primary 
insurance  amount  for  the  month  before  the 
effective  month  of  the  table  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (c) )  instead  of  thie  amount 
in  column  IV  equal  to  the  primary  insurance 
amount  on  which  his  disability  Insurance 
benefit  Is  based. 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1973,  section  215 

(b)  (4)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
101(c)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual — 

(A)  who  becomes  entitled  in  or  after  the 
effective  month  of  a  new  table  that  ap- 
pears In  (or  Is  deemed  by  subsection  (I) 
(2)  (C)  or  section  230(c)  to  appear  in)  sub- 
section (a)  to  benefits  under  section  202(a) 
or  section  223;  or 

(B)  who  dies  in  or  after  such  effective 
month  without  being  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der section  202(a)  or  section  223;  or 

(C)  whose  primary  insurance  amoiuit  is 
required  to  be  recomputed  under  subsection 
(f)(2). 

(3)  Effective  January  1.  1973,  section  215 

(c)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  101 

(d)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under  Prior 
Provis..ons 

(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  table  that  appears  in  (or  is  deemed  to 
appear  in)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an 


individual's  primary  insurance  amount  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  law  in  effect 
prior  to  the  effective  month  of  the  latest 
such  table. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  became  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der section  202(a)  or  section  223,  or  who 
died,  before  such  effective  month. 

(d)  Sections  227  and  228  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  102  of  this  Act)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  wherever  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
larger  of  $48.30  or  the  amount  most  recently 
established  in  lieu  thereof  under  section 
215(1)",  and  by  strlkUig  out  "$24.20"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  larger  of  $24.20  or  the  tunount  moet  re- 
cently established  in  lieu  thereof  under  sec- 
tion 216(1)". 

Page  29,  strike  out  lines  10  through  20  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

LIBKRALIZATION  Or  EARNINGS  TEST 

Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4) 
(B)  of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$140" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$166,661/3  or  the 
exempt  amount  as  determined  luider  para- 
graph (8)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  203 
(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$140"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$166.66%  or  the  exempt  amount  as  deter- 
mined under  paragrt^h  (8) ". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(f)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
subsection  (b),  an  Individual's  excess  earn- 
ings for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  his  earnings  for  such  year  In  excess  of 
the  product  of  $166.66%  or  the  exempt 
amount  as  detennlned  under  paragraph  (8) 
multiplied  by  the  ntunber  of  months  in  such 
year.  The  excess  earnings  as  derived  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  If  not  a  multiple  of 
$1,  shaU  be  reduced  to  the  next  lower  mul- 
tiple of  $1." 

(b)  Section  203(f)  of  such  Act  U  fiu-ther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

(8)  (A)  On  or  before  November  1  of  1972 
and  of  each  even-ntmibered  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  exempt  amount  as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (B)  for  each  month 
In  any  Individual's  first  two  taxable  years 
which  end  with  the  close  of  or  after  the 
calendar  year  following  the  year  in  which 
such  determination  is  made. 

(B)  The  exempt  amount  for  each  month  of 
a  particular  taxable  year  shaU  be  whichever 
of  the  following  Is  the  larger : 

(I)  the  product  of  $166.66%  and  the  ratio 
of  (I)  the  average  taxable  wages  of  all  per- 
sons for  whom  taxable  wages  were  reported 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quarter 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  a  determination 
under  subparagraph  (A)  Is  made  for  each 
such  month  of  such  particular  taxable  year 
to  (II)  the  average  of  the  taxable  wages  of 
all  persons  for  whom  wages  were  reported 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quarter 
of  1971,  with  such  product,  If  not  a  multiple 
of  $10,  being  rounded  to  the  next  higher 
miUtlple  of  $10  where  such  product  Is  an  odd 
multiple  of  $5  and  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
$10  in  any  other  case,  or 

(II)  the  exempt  amount  for  each  month 
in  the  taxable  year  preceding  such  partic- 
ular taxable  year; 

except  that  the  provisions  in  clause  (i) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year  unless  the  contribution  and  earnings 
base  for  such  year  is  determined  under  sec- 
tion 230(b)  (1). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  1970. 

Page  46,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  49,  line  17,  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


IKCREASC    OF    EASNINCS    C017NTED    FOR    BENZTIT 
AND    TAX  PtTRPOSES 

Sec.  121.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209(a)(6)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  prior  to  1971"  after  "1967". 

(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  add'ng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

(6)  That  part  of  remuneration  which,  af- 
ter remuneration  (other  than  remuneration 
referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections  of 
this  section)  equal  to  $9,000  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  Individual 
during  any  calendar  year  after  1970  and  prior 
to  1973,  Is  paid  to  such  individual  during 
any  such  calendar  year; 

(7)  That  part  of  remuneration  which,  af- 
ter remuneration  (other  than  remuneration 
referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections  of 
this  section)  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (determined  under  section  230 1 
with  respect  to  employment  has  been  paid  to 
an  Individual  during  any  calendar  year  after 
1972  with  respect  to  which  such  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  is  effective.  Is  paid  to 
such  Individual  during  such  calendar  year:. 

(2)  (A)  Section  211(b)  (E)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  beginning 
prior  to  1971"  after  "1967",  and  by  striking 
out  ";  or  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •; 
and  ". 

(B)  Section  211(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraphs; 

(F)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1970  and  prior  to  1973,  (1)  $9,000.  minus  (li) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  in- 
dividual during  the  taxable  year;    and 

(G)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  any 
calendar  year  after  1972,  (1)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  tmder  section  230)  which  is 
effective  for  such  calendar  year,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  th^  wages  paid  to  such  In- 
dividual during  such  taxable  year;  or 

(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (U)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1967"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "after  1967  and  be- 
fore 1971,  or  $9,000  In  the  case  of  a  calendar 
year  after  1970  and  before  1973,  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  under  secUon  230)  in  the 
case  of  any  calendar  year  after  1972  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  is  effective." 

(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (lU)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  1967"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1967  and 
beginning  before  1971,  or  $9,000  in  the  case 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  1970  and 
before  1973.  or  in  the  case  of  any  taxable 
year  beginning  in  any  calendar  year  after 
1972.  an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 230)  which  Is  effective  for  such  calen- 
dar year." 

(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess 
over  $7,800  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1967"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  excess  over  $7,8<X)  In  the  case  of  any 
calendar  year  after  1967  and  before  1971.  the 
excess  over  $9,000  In  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1970  and  before  1973,  and  the 
excess  over  an  amount  equal  to  the  contri- 
bution and  benefit  base  (as  determined  un- 
der section  230)  In  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1972  with  respect  to  which  such 
contribution  and  benefit  base  Is  effective." 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  1402(b)(1)(E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-employment  Income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  beginning  before 
1971"  after  "1967",  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

(F)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1970  and  before  1973,  (i)   $9,000,  minus  (11) 
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with   respect   to   an 
received  In  such  cal- 
,.  to  the  contrlbu- 
determined  under 
Security  Act)  which 
such  year". 
(A)    of  such  Code 
I  imployment  taxes  In 
emiloyees)   is  amended 
.^00  for  any  calendar 
ting  in  lieu  thereof 
year  1968,  1969,  or 
^lendar  year  1971  or 
_.,.  to  the  contribution 
determined  under  sec- 
security  Act)  for  any 
_    with    respect   to 
and  benefit  base  Is 
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(7)  (A)  Section  6654(d)(2)(B)  (11)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  failure  by  individual  to  pay 
estimated  Income  tax)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$6,600"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,000". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1972.  section  6654(d)(2)(B) 
(il)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$9  000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under    section    230    of    the    Social    Security 

Act) " 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (a)  (3)  (A) ,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (7)  thereof),  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 1970  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)(2).  (a)(3)(B),  (b)(1).  and  (b) 
(7)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1970.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  calendar  years  after  1970. 

AUTOMATIC  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTION 
AND  BENEFIT  BASE 

SEC  122  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

AUTOMATIC  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTION 
AND  BENEFrr  BASE 

Sec  230  (a)  On  or  before  November  1  of 
1972  and  each  even-numbered  year  there- 
after the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  the  contrlbut  on 
and  benefit  base  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(b))  for  the  first  two  calendar  years  fol- 
lowing the  year  In  which  the  determination 

^  !b*  The  contribution  and  benefit  base  for 
a  particular  calendar  year  shall  be  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  the  larger: 

(1)    The  product  of  $9,000  and  the  ratio 
of  (A)  the  average  taxable  wages  of  all  per- 
sons for  whom  taxable  wages  were  reported 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quarter 
of  the  calendar  year  In  which  a  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (a)   Is  made  for  such 
particular  calendar  year  to  (B)   the  average 
of  the  taxable  wages  of  all  persons  for  whom 
taxable  wages  were  reported  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  first  calendar  quart,er  of  1971.  with 
such  product.  If  not  a  mulUple  of  •f'O;;'^^ 
rounded  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $600 
Where  such  product  is  a  multiple  of  $300  but 
not  of  $600  and  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
•600  In  any  other  case;  or 

(2)  The  contribution  and  benefit  base  for 
the  calendar  year  preceding  such  particular 

calendar  year.  _,  ^        , 

(c)(1)  When  the  Secretary  determines 
and  publishes  in  the  Federal  Register  a  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  required  by 
subsection  (a)  ).  and 

(A)  such  base  Is  larger  than  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  In  effect  for  the  year 
in  which  the  larger  base  Is  so  published,  and 

(B)  a  revised  table  of  benefits  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  published  in  the  Federal  RegU- 
ter  under  the  provisions  of  section  215(1)  (2) 
(C)  which  extends  such  table  for  such  larger 
base  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  such 
base. 

then  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  revised 
table  of  benefits  (determined  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2))  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  or  before  December  1  of  the  year 
prior  to  the  effective  year  of  the  new  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base.  Such  table  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  table  appearing  In  sec- 
tion 215(a). 

(2)  The  revision  of  such  table  shall  be 
determined  aa  follows: 

(A)  All  of  the  amounts  on  each  line  of 
columns  I,  U.  in.  and  IV.  except  the  largest 
amount  in  column  HI,  of  the  table  m  effect 
before  the  revision,  shall  be  the  same  In  the 
revised  table;  and 


(B)   The  additional  amounts  for  the  ex- 
tenflon    of    columns    III    and    IV     and    the 
amounts  for  purposes  of  column  V.  shall  be 
determined   In   accordance  with   the  prov 
slons  of  section  215(1)  (2)  (C)  (v)    and   (vl). 

(3)  When  a  revised  table  of  benefits  pre- 
pared under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2 ) 
becomes  effective,  the  provisions  of  section 
Tll^^)(*)  and  (c)  and  of  section  203 (a  ,4 
shall  be  disregarded:  and  the  am°"«^^/^«^„ 
are  added  to  columns  III  and  IV,  or  are 
changed  in  or  added  to  column  V,  by  such 
revlsfd  table,  shall  be  applicable  only  In  the 
case  of  an  Insured  Individual— 

(A)  who  becomes  entitled,  after  December 
of  the  year  Immediately  preceding  the  effec- 
tive year  of  the  increased  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (provided  by  this  sect  on)  to 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  or  section  223. 

(B)  who  dies  after  December  of  such  pre- 
ceding year  without  being  entitled  to  1^"^; 
flts  under  section  202(a)    or  section  223,   or 

(C)  whose  primary  Insurance  amount  is 
required    to    be    recomputed    under    section 

^^(bV(n*  Section  201(c)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
last  sentence  the  following  new  sentence. 
"The  report  shall  further  include  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  appropriausness  of  the 
tax  rates  in  sections  1401(a),  3101(a).  and 
3111  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  will  be  in  effect  for  the  following  cal- 
endar year,  made  In  the  light  of  the  need  for 
the  estimated  Income  In  relationship  to  the 
estimated  outgo  of  the  Trust  Funds  during 
such  year."  .  ^ 

(2)  Section  1817(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  report  shall  fur- 
ther include  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  tax  rates  In  sections 
1401(b),  3101(b),  and  3111(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  will  be  In 
effect  for  the  following  calendar  year  made 
in  the  Ught  of  the  need  for  the  estimated 
income  In  relationship  to  the  estimated  out- 
KO  of  the  Trust  Fund  during  such  year.' 

Renumber  sections  103  through  105  of  the 
reported  bill  as  sections  104  througli  106, 
r6SD0Ctivdy 

Renumber  sections  107  through  119  of  the 
reported  bill  as  sections  108  through  120. 
respectively. 

Renumber  section  121  of  the  reported  bill 

as  section  123. 

Strike  out  "103"  and  Insert  "104  on  page 
30,  lines  13  and  23,  and  on  page  31,  Une  1. 
of  the  reported  bill. 

Strike  out  "section  101(b)"  and  Insert 
"sections  101(b)  and  103(b)"  on  page  44, 
line  5,  of  the  reported  bill. 

Strike  out  lines  6  through  10  on  page  44 
of  the  reported  bill  and  insert  the  following : 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or",  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(5)    notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law. 

And  conform  the  Uble  of  contents. 


Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  has  been  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. . 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
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if 

x" 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  tliat 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  233,  nays  144,  not  voting  52, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  1351 

TEAS— 233 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

QiUe 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reld.  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermalu 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schueebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sh  river 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Welcker 

Wbalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

TatroB 

Zlon 

Zwacta 


Adair 

Frey 

Adams 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Addabbo 

Gallfianakls 

Anderson, 

Gallagher 

Calif 

Gaydos 

Anderson,  III. 

Gilbert 

Andrews, 

Ooodllng 

N.  Dak. 

Green,  Greg. 

Arends 

Green,  Pa. 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Ashley 

Grover 

Beall,  Md. 

Gubser 

Berry 

Gude 

Betts 

Hall 

Blaggl 

Halpern 

Blester 

Hamilton 

Blackburn 

Hanley 

Boland 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Boiling 

Harrington 

Bow 

Harsba 

Brademas 

Harvey 

Brasco 

Hastings 

Bray 

Hathaway 

Brock 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Broomfield 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Brotzman 

Helstoskt 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hogan 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Horton 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Hosmer 

Buchanan 

Howard 

Burke,  Fla. 

HuU 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hunt 

Burton,  Utah 

Hutchinson 

Button 

Ichord 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Camp 

Jonas 

Carey 

Kasteumeler 

Carter 

Keith 

Cederberg 

King 

Chamberlain 

Koch 

Clancy 

Kuykendall 

Clausen, 

Kyros 

DonH. 

Langen 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Collier 

Lloyd 

Collins 

Lowenstein 

Conable 

Lujan 

Conte 

Lukens 

Corbett 

McClory 

Cougblln 

McCloskey 

Cowger 

McClure 

Cramer 

McCuIloch 

Crane 

McDade 

Culver 

McDonald, 

Cunningham 

Mich. 

Daddarlo 

McEwen 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McKneally 

Davis,  Wis. 

Macdonald. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

MallUard 

Derwlnskl 

Mathlas 

Dickinson 

May 

Donohue 

Mayne 

Dowdy 

Meeds 

Dulskl 

Mesklll 

Duncan 

Michel 

Dwyer 

Mlkva 

Eckhardt 

Miller.  Ohio 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mlnlsh 

Erlenbom 

Mink 

Esch 

Mlnshall 

Eshleman 

Mlze 

Farbsteln 

Mlzell 

Flndley 

Monagan 

Fish 

Morse 

Foley 

Morton 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mosber 

Foreman 

Myers 

Fraser 

Nelsen 

Frellnghuysen 

Obey 

Abbltt 
Aliernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bevill 
B'anton 
Boggs 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Casey 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Downing 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford, 
William  D. 


NATS— 144 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Huugate 
Jarman 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 

Landrum 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McPaU 
McMUlan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Melcher 
Mills 
Molloban 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy,  111. 


Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Plrkle 

Poage 

Pieyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompsoh,  N.J. 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watu 

Whltten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ay  res 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cobelan 
Colmer 
Dawson 
Devlne 


Edwards,  Calif. 

Flood 

Goldwater 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

MacGregor 

Matsunaga 

Miller.  Calif. 

Nichols 


Ottlnger 

Pollock 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Sebelius 

Slkes 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Symington 

Tunney 

Winn 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Sebelius. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell  of 
California. 

ISx.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Rivers  -with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 


Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
w.T  ler. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Messrs.  WOLFF,  GETTYS,  GILBERT, 
MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts,  ASH- 
LEY, REUSS,  OLSEN,  HANLEY. 
WHITE,  PATTEN,  DONOHUE,  YATES, 
MONAGAN  and  DANIELS  of  New  Jer- 
sey changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

Mr.  GIAIMO  and  Mr.  WILLIAM  D. 
FORD  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Instructions  of  the  House 
in  the  motion  to  recommit,  I  report  back 
the  bill  H.R.  17550  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment. 

(For  amendment,  see  proceedings  of 
the  House  today  under  motion  to  re- 
commit.) 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is 
the  engrossfhent  and  third  reading 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  344,  nays  32,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  136 1 
YEAS— 344_ 


on 


on 
of 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blantou 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 


BoUlng 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederloerg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

cniisbolm 

Clancy 

Clark 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cougblln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
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DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downlug 

DuIsU 

Duncan 

Dv.-\eT 

Eclthardt 

Edinondson 

Edwards,  Al«. 

Ellberg 

Erleabom 

Ejch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Temx. 

Fnllon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feiglian 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flowers 

Folev 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WlUlamD. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnghuyaen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gali£an»lLls 
Gallagtoer 
Garmats 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodimg 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 

Gross 

G rover 

Gubeer 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 


AbernethT 

Andrews,  / 

Asplnall 

CabeU 

Caff  err 

Chappell 

Dom 

Edwards,  lA. 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Grlffln 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ayrea 


Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCToskey 

UcClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPaU 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MaUllard 

M»nn 

Martin 

Mathlas 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

M1»U 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorbe*d 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Moaher 

Mo6S 

Murphy.  HI. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
NIX 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Oa. 
OTJeUl,  I 
Patten 
..  Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettU 
FbUbln 
Pike 
Plmle 
PodeU 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Ballsback 
RandaU 

NAYS— 32 

Hubert 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kaaen 

Kee 

liong.  La. 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

MiUs 

Montgomery 

Passman 

NOT  VOnNO — 13 
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»  eld.  ni. 
F  eld,  N.Y. 

Feuss 

Fodlno 

Foe 

F  ogers.  Fla. 

Fooney,  N.Y. 

p  ooney.  Pa. 

F  osenthal 

Fosienkowskl 

Foth 

F  oybal 

Fuppe 

Buth 

F  yan 

£  t  Germain 

£  andinan 

£  aylor 

E  cbadeberg 

E  fherle 

£  L'heiier 

£  chneebell 

E  i:hwengel 

Scott 

£  hlpley 

£  hrlver 

£lsk 

£  kubiu 

£lack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

£  nyder 

£  prlnger 

£  tafford 

J  taggers 

S  tanton 

$teed 

3telger,  Ariz. 

itelger.  Wis. 

S  itephens 

!  icubblefleld 

!  ituckey 

i  lulUvan 

"aft 

'  alcott 

'  "aylor 

'"eaETue.  Calif. 

'  "hompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

'  rhomaon.  Wis. 

■Pieman 

UdaU 

UUman 

'  fan  Deerlln 

<  rander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

vigonto 

^aldle 

Sampler 

Vatklns 

Vatson 

Vatts 
^elcker 

KThalen 
^halley 

iThlte 

^mitehurst 

gpidnaU 

Wiggins 

tvuilams 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson. 

.    Charles  H. 

Wold 

wour 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

fates 

yatron 

Sablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Satterfield 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Young 


Belcher 
B«U,  CalU. 
Plpgha"i 


Burllson,  Mo. 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Clawsou,  Del 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Dawson 

Devlne 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Flood 

Fuqua 

Goldwater 

Hawkins 

Hays 


Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczyuskl 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

MacGregor 

Matsunapa 

Miller.  Calif. 

Nichols 

Ottlnger 

Pollock 


Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rtegl* 

Rivers 

Roberta 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Sebellus 

Slkes 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Symington 

Tunney 

Winn 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr,  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Sebellus. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CaliXomla  with  Mr.  Cold- 
water. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Puqua. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CalUomla. 

Mr.  BLANTON  and  Mr.  HAGAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wais  laid  on  the 
table.  

DISPENSING  WITH  THE  PRINnNG 
OP  THE  BILL  HR.  17550 

Mr.  MUXS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  the  print- 
ing in  the  Record  of  the  House  bill  Just 
passed  due  to  its  length  and  the  cost  of 
printing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


an  amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  17138.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers" 
Salary  Act  of  1955  to  Increase  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17138)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1955  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Tydincs,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  PROtnY,  Mr.  Goodell,  and 
Mr.  Mathias  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  with- 
in which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mlcb. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 


MERCHANT  MARINE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15424)  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMnTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15424,  with  Mr. 
Waggonner  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
MATz)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mailliard)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  15424, 
which  gives  promise  so  long  due  of  re- 
habilitating our  U.S.  merchant  marine 
to  serve  our  needs  In  national  commerce 
and  defense. 

This  bill,  H.R.  15424,  will  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  long-range  merchant 
shipbuilding  program  of  30  ships  per 
year  for  the  next  10  years,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  build  and  oper- 
ate commercial  bulk  ocean  carriers,  and 
a  general  lessening  of  dependence  on 
operatlng-difTerentlal  subsidy. 

HJl.  15424  was  introduced  following 
a  message  from  the  President  on  October 
23,  1969 — the  first  of  its  kind  in  30  years 
concerning  the  TJB.  merchant  marine. 
The  President  described  our  present 
merchant  fleet  as  largely  "antiquated" 
and  in  need  of  substantial  rehabilitation. 

The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  our 
committee  on  May  12,  1970,  with  an 
amendment— report  No.  91-1073. 

In  essence,  the  program  under  the  bill 
Is  to  build  a  substantial  number  of  stand- 
ard design  merchant  vessels  over  the 
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next  decade  and  to  produce  these  ships 
in  such  quantity  as  to  reduce  unit  costs. 
In  this  way,  the  rate  of  construction- 
dififerential  subsidy  may  be  reduced  from 
a  present  ceiling  of  55-percent  subsidy  of 
foreign  costs  for  a  comparable  ship  to 
35  percent  of  such  costs.  One  of  the  ma- 
jor objectives  of  the  long-range  program 
is  to  build  bulk  carriers  in  our  commer- 
cial trades  in  world  markets  because  we 
have  virtually  forfeited  our  bulk  trades 
to  foreign  carriers. 

The  program  has  been  termed  one  of 
"challenge  and  opportunity."  The  ship- 
building industry  has  been  challenged  to 
produce  the  required  ships  at  reduced 
unit  costs.  The  attraction  in  the  program 
for  shipbuilders  is  the  opportunity  to 
build  ships  in  quantity  lots.  This  ap- 
proach should  induce  the  yards  to  make 
the  capital  improvements  necessary  to 
reduce  costs. 

As  reported,  the  bill  will  permit  ship- 
yards and  ship  purchasers  to  negotiate 
the  price  of  a  ship  as  an  alternative  to 
competitive  bidding.  It  is  expected  that 
this  alternative  means  of  buying  ships 
will  help  the  shipbuilding  industry  to 
lower  present  ceilings  on  subsidy  to  con- 
struct ships  in  U.S.  yards. 

In  addition,  the  bill  as  reported  would 
permit  presently  imsubsidized  operators 
in  our  foreign  commerce,  in  our  noncon- 
tiguous trades,  and  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  create  a  construction  reserve  fund  for 
new  ship  construction.  Presently  subsi- 
dized operators  in  our  liner  trades  have 
had  this  privilege  since   1936.  The  bill 
would  simply  extend  similar  benefits  to 
presently  unsubsidized  operators  to  re- 
build that  portion  of  our  fleet  which  is  in 
most  need  of  replacement.  Under  this 
tax-deferred  plan,  shipping  compsmles 
will  be  permitted  to  make  deposits  of 
earnings  and  other  income  into  a  ship 
construction  fund.  Such  deposits  will  be 
tax  deferred,  if  new  ships  are  built  with 
the  money  in  the  ship  construction  fund. 
It  should  be  understood  that  deposits 
into  the  ship  construction  fund  should 
not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  U.S. 
Treasury.  Taxes  will  only  be  deferred. 
There  should  not  be  any  real   loss  of 
revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  To  the 
contrary,  based  on  expert  testimony  re- 
ceived by  our  committee,  we  think  that 
the  potential  benefits  of  the  proposed 
deferment  of  taxes  on  earnings  which 
are  earmarked  for  vessel  replacement  de- 
posited in  a  capital  reserve  fund,  would 
be  the  modernization  of  our  merchant 
fleet,  reduced  cargo  preference  freight 
rates,    a    positive    contribution    to    the 
Gross  National  Product,  and  a  beneficial 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payment.  In 
fact,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
based  on  such  testimony,  that  for  each 
tax  dollar  deferred  imder  this  ship  re- 
placement plan,  the  U.S.  Treasury  will 
realize  $3  to  $4  in  revenue. 

The  visible  effects  of  this  tax-deferred 
reserve  fund  should  be:  more  work  in 
U.S.  shipyards;  more  ships  under  the 
U.S.  flag;  and  more  Jobs  for  U.S.  seamen. 
I  should  not  close  this  comment  on 
the  tax -deferred  reserve  fund  for  new 
ship  construction  without  expressing  my 
deep  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
we  received  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  from  the  staff 


of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  in  preparing  this 
legislation  and  the  supporting  report. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  committee's 
consideration  of  this  important  provi- 
sion on  a  tax-defen-ed  reserve  fund,  I, 
and  the  committee's  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Mailliard,  discussed  this 
provision  with  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Mr.  Mills  ind  Mr.  Byrnes. 
At  that  meeting,  the  leaders  of  that  com- 
mittee indicated  that  because  our  com- 
mittee had  handled  the  matter  in  1936, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill 
does  not  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  they  would  raise  no  objections  to 
om-  handling  the  tax  matters  in  the  cur- 
rent bill.  In  fact,  they  made  available  to 
us  staff  members  who  are  conversant 
with  tax  problems  to  help  us  coordi- 
nate the  tax  provisions  in  this  bill  with 
those  in  the  Internal  Revenue  laws. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chainnan  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  their  co- 
operation in  this  matter. 

In  the  tax  legislation  which  has 
evolved,  and  in  the  underlying  report  to 
help  administer  those  statutory  stand- 
ards, I  think  we  have  given  to  the  mari- 
time industry  a  clear  and  workable  plan 
CO  utilize  the  tax-deferred  reserve  fund 
for  new  ship  construction. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  this  provision  for 
a  ship  replacement  fund,  more  than  any 
other,  will  induce  ship  operators  not 
presently  subsidized  to  build  their  ships 
in  U.S.  shipyards  and  to  operate  those 
ships  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

To  further  help  reduce  the  unit  costs 
of  building  ships  in  U.S.  shipyards,  there 
has  been  some  relaxation  of  the  so- 
called  buy-American  provision.  If  we  are 
to  reduce  imit  costs,  it  seemed  appro- 
priate to  the  committee  to  permit  the 
shipbuilders,  and  the  ship  operators  who 
must  purchase  the  ship  at  substantial 
cost  to  them,  to  purchase  some  materials 
and  supplies  In  foreign  markets.  We 
have,  however,  retained  the  requirement 
that  the  hull  and  superstructure  of  the 
vessel,  and  any  material  in  the  construc- 
tion thereof,  be  of  domestic  origin.  The 
net  result  of  the  committee's  action  on 
the  buy-American  proposal  is  to  relax 
the  standards  somewhat  so  that  some 
materials  can  be  purchased  foreign.  This 
relaxation  of  the  buy-American  standard 
Is  in  keeping  with  current  policy  followed 
in  the  construction  of  naval  vessels.  Also, 
it  Is  in  accordance  with  existing  mari- 
time law  since  1920  for  the  construction 
of  vessels  in  the  domestic  commerce. 

Despite  this  relaxation  of  the  buy- 
American  standards,  however,  it  should 
be  understood  that  in  very  substantial 
part  the  materials  and  supplies  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  vessel  in 
a  U.S.  shipyard  must  be  of  domestic 
origin.  In  any  event,  shipbuilding  work- 
ers In  U.S.  shipyards  should  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  because  they  will  have 
the  Job  of  putting  the  ship  together 
whatever  the  source  of  the  materials. 

On  the  operating  side  of  the  program, 
numerous  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to 
make  American  bulk  carriers  in  the  com- 
mercial trades  eligible  for  operating  sub- 


sidy. With  both  construction  and  operat- 
ing subsidy,  we  hope  American  ship 
operators  will  build  and  operate  U.S. 
ships  to  give  us  a  bulk  carrying  ca- 
pability. 

Also,  we  propose  a  general  lessening  of 
dependence  on  operating  subsidy  for  our 
liners  to  meet  foreign  competition.  In 
this  respect,  the  concept  of  a  wage  index 
has  been  introduced.  Under  this  concept, 
the  amount  of  subsidy  paid  for  crew  costs 
to  equalize  wage  cost  with  foreign  com- 
petition will  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  a  certain  formula.  This  for- 
mula will  be  determined  by  considering 
the  wages  of  other  American  industries, 
with  equal  weight  given  to  the  transpor- 
tation industry — excluding  seagoing  per- 
sonnel— and  private  nonagricultural  In- 
dustries. 

Since  there  will  be  a  floor  and  ceiling 
to  the  amount  of  subsidy  the  Govern- 
ment will  pay  for  seafaring  wages,  it  is 
expected  that  the  operators  will  be  en- 
couraged to  obtain  the  best  agreement 
they  can  with  labor.  Within  prescribed 
limits,  under  this  wage  index  approach, 
the  operator  will  have  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  the  wage  in- 
dex, if  the  cost  of  the  agreement  is 
higher.  Conversely,  If  the  operator  ne- 
gotiates a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment below  the  wage  index,  he  is  paid 
the  difference. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  bill 
to  add  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  grandfather  clause.  This  is  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  bill.  One  of  the  major 
purposes  of  this  long-range  maritime 
program  is  to  build  up  a  commercial  bulk 
carrier  fleet.  At  present,  we  have  no  such 
fleet.  The  absence  of  a  commercial  bulk 
carrying  capability  tuxiounts  for  our 
carrying  only  about  6  percent  of  our 
foreign  commerce. 

To  induce  presently  unsubsidized  op- 
erators to  build  their  ships  in  U.S.  yards, 
and  operate  them  under  the  U.S.  flag,  it 
became  apparent  during  the  hearings 
that  some  relaxation  was  required  in  sec- 
tion 804  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  This  section  prohibits  U.S.  opera- 
tors getting  operating  subsidy  if  they 
own  or  use  foreign-flag  ships  In  com- 
petition with  American-flag  service.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  adopted  a  pro- 
vision which  permits  presently  unsubsi- 
dized operators  who  participate  in  the 
new  subsidy  program  to  continue  op- 
erating existing  foreign-flag  vessels  for 
a  period  of  20  years.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  ship  contracted  to  be  built 
before  April  15,  1970,  will  be  considered 
to  be  an  existing  foreign-flag  vessel.  Af- 
ter 20  years,  the  operator  must  divest 
himself  of  all  foreign  holdings.  The  com- 
mittee has,  therefore,  frozen  the  for- 
eign-flag fleet  as  of  April  15.  1970. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's considered  opinion  that  the  ad- 
dition of  the  grandfather  clause  will 
make  It  possible  for  some  operators  to 
come  under  the  QJS.  flag,  which  they 
could  not  do  otherwise.  This  has  the  po- 
tential of  reducing,  if  not  eliminating,  the 
so-called  runaway  fleet,  about  which 
our  seafaring  unions,  and  others,  have 
complained  so  bitterly  over  the  years. 
To  the  extent  operators  with  foreign- 
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flag  ships  are  Induced  bj  this  program 
to  buUd  their  ships  in  ITS.  yards  and 
operate  them  under  our  Aug,  we  will  have 
strengthened  our  commerce,  and  pro- 
vided for  our  national  se<  urity.  Further, 
we  will  have  created  morf  jobs  than  are 
presently  available  for  ouit  seafaring  per- 
sonnel. 

Gentlemen,  the  U.S.  maritime  industry 
has  waited  long  and  patiently  for  a  Gov- 
ernment program  to  sustain  it  and  put  us 
back  among  the  leaders  qf  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  worid.  I  ari  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  the  President,  tl  le  maritime  in- 
dustry, and  at  least  our  committee  of  the 
Congress.  enthusiasUcal^  support  the 
objectives  of  the  long-mnge  maritime 
program  imder  H.R.  154  J4. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  ve  look  forward 
to  a  very  exciting  and  challenging  time 
as  we  rebuild  our  fleet  U  carry  our  Na- 
tion's commerce  and  provide  for  our  na- 
tional defense.  It  will  be  pleasing  to  see 
this  Nation  once  again  ai  nong  the  mari- 
Ume  leaders  of  the  worl<l— as  we  tradi- 
tionally have  been — ratiher  than  fifth 
ranked,  as  we  are  curreitly  ranked. 

Thus.  I  strongly  urge  tlie  House  to  sup- 
port this  very  important  legislation  to 
rebuild  our  merchant  mirine. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  and 
thoughtful  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  n  inking  minority 
member  of  the  COTtunittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  Honorable 
William  S.  Mailliard.  ol  California.  The 
same  thoughts  go  to  mnny  other  mem- 
bers of  my  committee  <n  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle,  and  lo  the  Maritime 
Administrator,  the  Honorable  Andrew  E, 
Gibson,  and  to  the  stafJ  of  my  commit- 
tee, which  has  worked  hard  and  dili- 
genUy  to  get  this  bill  ov  t. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am|  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Bdissouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainian.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Mai^rland,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,!  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  appreciate  his  statement,  also. 

One  cannot  study  th^  need  for  an  air 
and  sea  lift  without  realizing  the  need  for 
a  report  such  as  the  dietlnguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  gives  here  today. 
I  am  a  little  bit  concerned,  however, 
and  have  only  one  question  so  far  as  his 
statement  is  concerned.  After  he  said 
that  they  had  relsixed  t](je  buy-American 
requirement,  I  listened!  with  great  care 
because  we  have  a  great  need  to  expand 
our  manufacturing  cai>ability  base  for 
propulsion  units  and  cither  units. 

Would  it  be  possible  imder  this  relaxa- 
tion to  contract  for  entire  sections  of  the 
Jumboized  tankers  to  hf  made  in  Japan, 
for  example,  where  thay  have  a  miique 
capability  in  this  fleldj  and  float  them 
back  across  the  ocean]  and  have  them 
assembled  In  our  own  shipyards? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Th^  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  ii,  "No." 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  when  the 
gentleman  stated  that  411  of  the  hull  and 
superstructure  must  b4  made  In  Amer- 
ican jrards.  and  the  (Jomponent  parts, 
that  leaves  only  fabrication  of  materials 
therein  for  any  oversea^  contract.  Is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    MAILLIARD.    Mr.    Chairman,   I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Mr. 
GARMATZ,  in  support  of  H  Jl.  15424.  which 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  bill  before  us  today  in  the 
form  of  a  committee  amendment  is  the 
result  of  montlis  of  hearings  and  execu- 
tive deliberations  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee.  This  legislation  was  in- 
troduced to  sua  executive  communication 
annd  implements  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  October  23,  1969, 
transmitting  recommendations  for  a  new 
shipbuilding  program. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  stress 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  commit- 
ment of  the  President  to  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine,  nor  without  the  dedicated 
effort  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Maurice  Stans,  the  Under  Secretary, 
Rocco  Siciliano.  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, Andrew  Gibson,  who  guided 
the  draft  biU  through  the  labyrinth  of 
executive  department  clearance.  Also  it 
would  not  be  here  before  us  today  with- 
out the  stalwart  leadership  of  our  chair- 
man, Ed  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  is  entitled  to 
ask  why  the  United  States  should  embark 
at  this  time  upon  a  comprehensive  mari- 
time program,  which  will  involve  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $2  billion 
over  the  next  10  years.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant question  which  should  be  answered. 
Unfortunately,  congressional  action  on 
maritime  appropriations  has  all  too  often 
been  reported  to  the  American  people  as 
simply  a  subsidy.  Subsidy  is  a  term  which 
antagonizes  many  people  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  expenditure  or  its  jus- 
tification. For  this  reason,  I  will  take  a 
few  moments  to  place  this  program,  and 
the  expenditures  which  will  be  required 
to  sustain  it,  in  perspective. 

In  cor\sidering  the  need  for  a  merchant 
marine,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  ships 
are  built  not  as  works  of  art,  although 
they  may  be  an  object  of  grace  and 
beauty  to  many  of  us.  They  are,  rather, 
very  utilitarian  machines  intended  to 
fulfill  a  vital  role  in  the  economy  of  the 
NaUon.  That  role  very  simply  is  to  move 
our  exports  to  their  foreign  destinations 
and  to  bring  to  the  United  States  the 
great  variety  of  goods  which  the  Ameri- 
can pe<H>le  and  American  industry  re- 
quire. The  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  has  reached  truly  staggering  pro- 
portions. It  now  accounts  for  one-third 
of  the  world's  international  trade  and  is 
valued  at  around  $70  billion.  Some  of 
this  trade  is  the  result  of  personal  taste, 
a  public  liking  for  the  products  of  a  par- 
ticular coimtry  which  may  be  unique. 
Some  of  this  trade  is  the  result  of  com- 
petitive factors  which  enable  goods  to  l)e 
produced  more  cheaply  in  certain  coim- 
tries.  The  trade  which  is  generated  due 
to  widespread  acceptance  of  the  products 
of  particular  countries,  and  the  trade 
which  results  from  strong  competitive 
factors  arising  largely  from  wage  differ- 


entials generally  falls  into  the  category 
of  liner  goods— those  items  of  reasonably 
high-retail  value  which  are  packaged 
and  shipped  on  vessels  plying  regular 
trade  routes  between  the  United  States 
and  our  principal  trading  partners. 

While  our  liner  trade  has  grown  stead- 
ily over  the  years,  its  importance  in 
terms  of  our  economic  well-being  has 
been  overshadowed  in  recent  years  by  the 
growth  of  the  bulk  trades.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  United  States  was  rea- 
sonably self-sufficient  in  terms  of  basic 
raw  materials.  That  time  is  gone  forever. 
The  United  States  can  no  longer  rely 
exclusively  on  domestic  sources  of  oil. 
iron  ore,  bauxite,  and  the  myriad  other 
raw  materials  from  which  industry 
fashions  the  goods  our  economy  de- 
mands. 

The  President  has  called  for  a  10-year 
program  of  merchant  ship  construction. 
Presently,  our  liner  trade  involves  the 
carriage  of  approximately  46  million 
tons  annually,  while  our  bulk  trades  ac- 
coimt  for  almost  350  million  tons.  At  the 
end  of  this  projected  10-year  program 
in  the  early  1980's,  our  liner  trade  will 
have  increased  to  perhaps  60  million  tons 
each  year,  while  it  has  been  estimated 
conservatively  that  our  bulk  trades  will 
have  Increased  to  between  550  million 
and  600  million  tons.  With  each  succeed- 
ing year,  our  dependence  wpon  these  for- 
eign sources  of  raw  materials  will  grow. 
Our  ability  to  sustain  our  economy  will 
become  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
the  availabUity  of  foreign  raw  materials 
and  upon  the  efficient  movement  of  those 
raw  materials  at  reasonable  cost.  Herein, 
of  course,  lies  the  answer  to  the  basic 
question  of  why  a  maritime  program 
now. 

If  American-flag  ships  are  not  built  to 
transport  a  reasonable  percentage  of  our 
expanding  foreign  trade,  we  will  be  to- 
tally dependent  upon  foreign  shipping 
interests  to  move  these  goods.  We  cannot 
afford  that  dependence.  The  availability 
of  merchant  ships  has  been  proven  in 
the  past  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  po- 
litical and  economic  pressures.  Freight 
rates  in  the  world  shipping  market  are 
subject  to  tremendous  escalation  when- 
ever normal  trading  patterns  are  upset. 
The  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  per- 
haps the  classic  example  in  recent  times 
of  this  phenomenon.  A  country  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon 
foreign  raw  materials  is  in  double  jeop- 
ardy if  it  loses  complete  control  over  the 
means  for  insuring  the  flow  of  those  raw 
materials.  We  must,  therefore,  have  a 
merchant  marine  which  will  insure  that 
at  least  our  minimum  essential  needs 
can  be  met. 

Counterbalancing  the  direct  invest- 
ment which  we  will  make  over  the  next 
10  years  is  the  fact  that  these  ships  will 
earn  approximately  $2  billion,  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  to  foreign-flag 
carriers.  Our  balance  of  payments  will, 
therefore,  be  substantially  improved. 
Second,  the  Federal  Government  will 
realize  between  one-half  and  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  in  increased 
taxes.  The  net  cost  of  this  program  over 
a  10-year  period  in  order  to  achieve  the 
availability  of  American-flag  ships  to 
move  our  commerce  will  be  minimal. 
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The  maritime  policy  and  programs  of 
tlie  United  States  are  essentially  em- 
bodied in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  This  basic  law  was  enacted  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  was  radically  different.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  United  States 
was  self-sufficient  from  a  standpoint  of 
world  trade  and  had  not  yet  experienced 
the  tremendous  demand  for  raw  ma- 
terials which  I  have  discussed.  In  fash- 
ioning a  maritime  program,  the  Congress 
was  concerned,  as  we  are  today,  over  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  fleet  to  move  our 
commerce.  "ITiis  commerce,  however,  con- 
sisted in  large  measure  of  the  liner 
goods.  The  act  was  therefore  molded  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  time.  It  spoke  in  terms 
of  financial  aid  in  the  operation  of  ves- 
sels in  an  essential  service  on  a  route  or 
line  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  It  did  not  take  into  ac- 
coimt  those  ships  which  transport  our 
basic  raw  materials  and  which  do  not  ply 
regular  trade  routes  laetween  fixed  ports- 
of-call.  Although  the  construction  sub- 
sidy portion  of  the  1936  act  was  not  ex- 
pressly limited  to  the  building  of  ships 
for  designated  trade  routes,  the  over- 
riding philosophy  of  the  act  mitigated 
against  the  granting  of  construction  sub- 
sidy for  vessels  engaged  in  the  bulk 
trades.  Additionally,  the  limited  funds 
available  for  construction  subsidy  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  lieen  made  avail- 
able only  to  those  carriers  holding 
operating  suissidy  contracts,  since  these 
carriers  are  required  by  the  terms  of 
their  contracts  to  replace  their  vessels 
systematically. 

This  emphasis  upon  liner  trades  and 
service  on  essential  trade  routes  has  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  a  modem 
nucleus  American-flag  liner  fleet  owned 
by  13  companies  which  hold  operating- 
differential  subsidy  contracts.  Addition- 
ally, several  unsubsidlzed  carriers  which 
have  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
containerships  now  operate  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  vessels  in  those  trades  where 
the  economics  of  containerization  en- 
able them  to  compete  without  direct  sub- 
sidy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  failure  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  to  take  into  ac- 
count our  bulk  trades  has  created  a 
crisis  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Our  bulk 
fleet  now  consists  of  a  small  number  of 
tankers  engaged  in  the  coastwise  move- 
ment of  oil  and  a  collection  of  World 
War  II  vintage  ships  which  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  the  carriage  of  AID  car- 
goes for  their  survival.  We  have  abso- 
lutely no  large,  modem  bulk  carriers  im- 
der the  American  flag  engaged  in  the 
commercial  carriage  of  raw  materials  in 
our  foreign  trade. 

The  recognition  of  this  deficiency  and 
of  the  f  su;t  that  many  improvements  need 
to  be  made  in  the  administration  of  our 
maritime  programs  have  brought  atx)ut 
this  legislation.  Broadly  speaking,  it  will 
encourage  the  development  of  bulk-car- 
rying capacity  imder  the  American  flag. 
It  will  enable  those  carriers  which  do  not 
receive  operating  subsidies  in  foreign 
trade  and  in  certain  segments  of  our  do- 
mestic waterbome  trade  to  accumulate 
the  capital  needed  for  ship  construction 
through  deferral  of  tax  on  earnings  de- 
posited in  construction  funds.  It  will  ra- 


tionalize the  computation  of  operating 
subsidy  through  the  establishment  of  a 
wage  Index  system  and  will  eliminate  a 
great  deal  of  the  redtape  and  unnec- 
essary administrative  intervention  in  pri- 
vate business  which  was  built  into  the 
1936  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15424  contains 
three  principal  elements:  revision  of  the 
construction-differential  subsidy  system 
of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act;  ex- 
tension and  clarification  of  the  tax  de- 
ferral concept  embodied  in  Section  607 
of  the  act;  and  extension  of  the  operat- 
ing-differential subsidy  system  to  in- 
clude bulk  carriers,  together  with  the 
adoption  of  more  workable  procedures 
for  the  determination  of  operating  sub- 
sidy. 

Construction-differential  subsidy  is  in- 
tended to  enable  an  American-flag  oper- 
ator to  purchase  a  ship  from  an  Ameri- 
can shipyard  at  a  price  approximately 
equal  to  that  which  the  operator  would 
pay  to  have  the  same  vessel  constructed 
in  a  representative  foreign  shipyard.  In 
recent  years,  Japanese  shipyards  have 
been  used  as  the  basis  for  comparing 
American  and  foreign  shipbuilding  costs. 
The  system  of  construction  subsidy' es- 
tablished In  the  1936  act  proceeded  on  the 
fiction,  however,  that  the  subsidy  is 
awarded  to  the  ship  operator,  whereas 
In  reality  construction  sut)sidy  Is  de- 
signed to  support  the  American  ship- 
building industry. 

H.R.  15424  recognizes  this  subsidy  as 
a  shipyard  subsidy  and  provides  for  pay- 
ment directly  to  the  shipyard  rather  than 
as  in  the  past  having  the  Government 
pay  the  ship  operator  who  then.  In  turn, 
passed  the  subsidy  alotkg  to  the  shipyard. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Act  provided  that 
the  shipowner  must  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  construction  subsidy.  As 
a  result  of  this  requirement,  the  ship- 
yard was,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
eliminated  from  the  design  of  merchant 
ships,  and  the  shipowner  in  conjunction 
wiUa  his  naval  architect  prepared  all  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  submission 
to  the  Maritime  Administrator.  Only 
after  Government  approral  of  the  pro- 
posed ship  did  the  shipyards  come  into 
the  picture  when  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  submit  construction  bids. 
This  system  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  many  custom-designed  ships  and  were 
often  monuments  to  the  skill  of  the  naval 
architect  employed  by  the  shipowner. 
The  vast  experience  of  our  shipyards, 
however,  was  rarely  ever  brought  to 
bear,  and  the  shipyards  could  do  nothing 
to  influence  cost  savings.  The  adminis- 
tration's program  and  HR.  15424,  as  In- 
troduced, recognized  this  serious  defi- 
ciency and  provided  that  the  shipyard  be 
the  applicant  for  subsidy.  Under  this 
concept,  it  Is  envisioned  that  the  ship- 
yards will  develop  their  own  expertise 
In  the  design  of  ships  and  will  actively 
compete  to  sell  their  product  to  the  ship 
operators.  Once  a  shipyard  and  an  oper- 
ator have  agreed  upon  a  vessel  design, 
the  shipyard  will  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  subsidy  to  offset  the  higher 
American  building  costs.  Your  commit- 
tee has  endorsed  the  concept  which  I 
have  described,  but  has  amended  the  bill 
to  enable  shipowners  to  continue  to 
be  applicants  for  subsidy,  since  there 
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may  be  unique  circumstances  under 
which  a  shipowner  cannot  find  a  builder 
willing  to  apply  for  construction  subsidy. 
The  bill  as  reported,  therefore,  provides 
that  both  a  shipowner  and  a  shipyard 
may  be  an  applicant  for  construction 
subsidy. 

In  order  to  assist  the  shipyards  dur- 
ing the  initial  phase  of  this  new  program, 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  en- 
gaged two  shipyards  to  develop  standard 
designs  for  the  principal  classes  of  ships 
needed  by  our  merchant  marine.  These 
designs  are  ^eing  unveiled  In  New  York 
City  today.  They  are  not  binding  on  the 
shipyards  but  will  give  them  a  point  of 
departure  for  the  preparation  of  their 
own  designs,  and  will  undoubtedly  l>e 
heavily  relied  upon  for  the  next  5  years. 
Construction  of  nearly  standardized 
ships  by  our  yards,  coupled  with  produc- 
tion runs  of  reasonable  length,  should 
enable  the  yards  to  achieve  consider- 
able economies. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  now  con- 
tains a  temporary  ceiling  on  construc- 
tion subsidr  of  55  percent  of  cost.  That 
ceiling  will  return  to  a  permanent  max- 
imum of  50  percent  on  July  1.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  economies  which  these  new 
procedures  are  expected  to  bring  about, 
the  bill  sets  forth  as  a  goal  progressive 
reductions  In  the  rate  of  construction 
subsidy  down  to  the  level  of  35  percent 
by  1975.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
these  are  goals  which  we  expect  to 
achieve  not  by  simply  passing  on  a  high- 
er share  of  the  cost  to  the  ship  purchaser, 
but  through  reducing  the  cost  of  con- 
structing vessels  in  American  yards  In 
relation  to  the  cost  of  constructing  com- 
parable vessels  abroad. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  series  pro- 
duction of  standardized  ships,  the  bm 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  give  preference  to  those  applications 
for  construction  subsidy  whicli.  In  his 
opinion,  will  bring  about  these  reduced 
levels  of  subsidy  and  produce  ships  of 
high  productivity.  I  wish  to  note  at  this 
point  that  the  bill  does  not  contain  any 
language  giving  preference  to  one  seg- 
ment or  another  of  our  maritime  indus- 
try. 

The  detenninatktfi  of  foreign  con- 
struction costs  under  the  1936  act  al- 
ways has  i-een  a  subject  of  considerable 
delay  and  dispute.  Under  existing  pro- 
cedures, the  foreign  cost  of  a  ship,  which 
must  t>e  determined  in  order  to  compute 
the  level  of  subsidy  for  building  that 
ship  In  an  American  yard,  has  been  de- 
termined on  an  applicatitm-by-applica- 
tion  t>asis.  As  a  result,  the  ship  often 
has  been  built  laefore  a  final  determina- 
tion of  subsidy  has  been  made,  and  bo  Ji 
the  shipowner  and  the  shipyard  have 
been  compelled  to  make  their  investment 
and  cost  determinations  without  knowing 
what  the  level  of  subsidy  for  the  ship 
may  be.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  establish  foreign 
constriKtion  costs  on  the  basis  of  types 
of  ships  rather  than  specific  ships.  These 
determinations  will  be  recomi>uted  as 
economic  conditions  change  both  here 
and  abroad,  but  will  undoubtedly  re- 
main constant  for  reasonable  periods  of 
time.  Shipyards  and  operators  will  be 
able  to  use  these  computations  as  a  guide 
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in  order  to  determine,  wtile  they  are 


negotiating  over  a  shipyard 
the  approximate   level   of 
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design,  what 
subsidy   for 


that  ship  will  be.  This  will  eliminate 
a  great  deal  of  the  delay  and  redtape 
which  has  enveloped  this  program  un- 
rter  the  1936  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  concern  has  been 
expressed  over  the  provisiofi  of  this  bill 
dealing  with  the  so-called  b|uy-American 
clause.  Under  the  1936  act.  ships  built 
with  construction  subsidy  may  contain 
no  articles  of  foreign  mani|facture.  This 
requirement  is  somewhat  anomalous 
since  ships  built  without  simsldy  for  our 
protected  domestic  trades  may  utilize  a 
considerable  amovmt  of  foreign  equip- 
ment. The  language  of  H.rJ  15424  simply 
places  ships  built  with  subsidy  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  built  kithout  con- 
struction aid  for  our  domestic  trades. 
Your  committee  amended!  the  bill  to 
clarify  the  requirement  thai  major  com- 
ponents of  hull  and  superslructure  must 
be  of  domestic  origin  by  the  addition  of 
the  language  'and  any  material  used  in 
the  construction  thereof."  TJhus,  the  steel 
from  which  a  subsidized  ship's  hull  and 
superstructure  is  faJaricatal  must  be  of 
domestic  manufacture.  Of  course,  any 
material  or  equipment  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ship  for  ^rhich  subsidy 
is  paid  must  be  of  domestic  origin.  Only 
if  the  shipyard  chooses  to  f  orego  subsidy 
may  it  employ  foreign  materials,  and 
then  only  with  respect  to  equipment  not 
involved  in  the  fabrication  lof  major  hull 
and  superstructure  components.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  personally  dC)  not  antici- 
pate that  the  amendment!  of  the  buy- 
American  provision  will  resiilt  in  any  sig- 
nificant use  of  foreign  atticles.  There 
have  been  instances  in  the  past  where 
our  shipyards  have  been  ddayed  because 
domestic  suppliers,  knowing  that  the 
shipyards  arc  a  captive  Inarket,  have 
concentrated  their  efforts  ill  meeting  de- 
liveries for  other  Industriei  where  there 
Is  competition  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers. I  expect  that  thii  amendment 
will  enable  our  shipyards  to  deal  with 
their  domestic  suppliers  ton  a  footing 
equal  to  other  purchasers  (n  the  United 
States.  In  most  aspects  of  iiip  construc- 
tion, our  domestic  equipment  is  superior 
to  that  which  can  be  obtained  abroad. 
TTiere  are  many  factors,  therefore,  which 
I  am  sure  will  Induce  our!  shipyards  to 
continue  to  purchase  their;  requirements 
In  the  United  States,  provided  American 
industry  is  willing  to  give  our  shipyards 
the  same  service  it  gives  other  customers 
who  are  not  a  captive  market. 

Bringing  shipyards  into  Ithe  design  of 
vessels  and  encouraging  thfem  to  actively 
seek  customers  for  their  product  has 
raised  a  serious  question  with  respect 
to  the  bidding  requirements  of  the  1936 
act.  With  few  exceptions,  the  act  requires 
the  submission  of  sealed  bi4s  by  all  yards 
which  may  be  interested  ia  constructing 
a  particular  vessel.  The  wadding  of  this 
traditional  concept  to  the  new  program 
raises  the  possibility  thai;  a  yard  may 
design  a  ship,  seek  a  bu}er,  and  then 
lose  the  work  to  another  y$rd  after  com- 
petitive bidding.  This  could  deter  many 
yards  fnan  investing  their  time  and 
talent  in  the  design  of  tiie  most  eco- 
nomical ship,  since  there  |  would  be  no 


compensation  for  this  effort  if  another 
yard  were  the  low  bidder.  Accordingly, 
your  committee  has  adopted  an  alterna- 
tive bidding  procedure  which  will  peitnit 
a  yard  to  negotiate  directly  with  a  cus- 
tomer, arrive  at  a  sales  price,  and  then 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
construction  subsidy.  Numerous  safe- 
guards have  been  built  into  the  alterna- 
tive bidding  system,  including  a  require- 
ment that  the  negotiated  price  must  con- 
form to  the  prevailing  larget  subsidy 
level.  The  entire  transaction  is  also  sub- 
ject to  review  and  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  As  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee, the  negotiating  bidding  concept 
will  be  limited  to  a  trial  period  of  3  years. 
This  will  be  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  will  enable  your  committee  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  this  system,  and 
then  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 

Only  in  one  respect  did  your  commit- 
tee act  to  retain  completely  a  provision 
of  existing  law  which  the  administration 
proposed  to  change.  This  dealt  with  the 
imposition  of  trade  route  restrictions  on 
ships  built  with  construction  subsidy  but 
not  receiving  operating  subsidy.  In  this 
respect,  your  committee  felt,  on  balance, 
that  the  existing  law  prohibiting  the  im- 
position of  trading  restrictions  should 
be  retained.  While  there  are  valid  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  such  restrictions,  your 
committee  determined  that  a  numl)er  of 
highly  qualified  operators  might  be  re- 
luctant to  participate  in  this  program  if 
the  administration's  recommendation 
were  adopted,  and  that  this  factor  out- 
weighed the  possible  benefits  of  such  a 
restriction. 

The  second  principal  element  of  this 
program  is  related  to  ship  construction 
but  is  so  important  that  it  deserves  sepa- 
rate consideration.  I  refer  to  section  19 
of  the  reported  bill  which  completely 
revises  the  tax  deferral  system  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  Section  607  of  the 
duCt  requires  the  establishment  of  capital 
and  special  reserve  funds  by  carriers  who 
hold  operating-differential  subsidy  con- 
tracts. The  operator  must  deposit  into 
the  capital  reserve  fund  all  depreciation 
on  his  subsidized  vessels,  if  earned,  and 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  vessels, 
indemnities  from  the  loss  of  vessels,  and 
most  important,  earnings  to  the  extent 
reqixired  to  carry  out  the  operator's  vessel 
modernization  program.  The  act  express- 
ly provides  that  money  deposited  into 
the  capital  reserve  fund  shall  be  tax  ex- 
empt. However,  other  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 607  are  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  tax  exemption,  and  as  a  result 
in  1947  the  subsidized  lines  entered  Into 
agreements  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  providing  that  their  capital  re- 
serve funds  shall  be  tax  deferred  rather 
than  tax  exempt.  Money  deposited  in 
these  funds  may  be  withdrawn  by  an 
operator  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  new 
vessels,  reconstructing  existing  vessels, 
and  paying  ship  mortgages.  Given  the 
current  48  percent  corporate  tax  rate, 
the  deposit  of  earnings  on  a  tax-deferred 
bctsis  into  a  capital  reserve  fimd  virtually 
doubles  the  rate  of  capital  accumula- 
tion for  Investment  in  ships.  Our  existing 
fleet  of  modem  liner  vessels  could  not 


have  been  built  without  the  tax  defen-al 
system  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  my  colleagues 
and  I  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee have  sought  to  expand  the  scope 
of  the  tax  deferral  system  for  merchant 
ship  construction  to  include  all  qualified 
operators.  The  need  for  this  has  been 
acute,  since  the  unsubsidized  operators 
are  faced  with  a  vicious  circle  of  spiraling 
operating  costs  and  aging  vessels  to  the 
end  that  few  of  them  can  hope  to  ac- 
cumulate the  capital  required  to  pur- 
chase new  ships.  The  administration's 
maritime  program,  therefore,  extends 
the  tax  deferral  privilege  to  all  qualified 
operators  in  our  foreign  trade.  Your 
committee  has  determined,  however,  that 
an  equally  critical  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  our  Great  Lakes  fieet,  our 
fisheries,  and  the  domestic  fieet  engaged 
in  the  noncontiguous  trades.  The  so- 
called  noncontiguous  domestic  trades  are 
unique  in  that  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Territory  of  Guam  are  al- 
most totally  dependent  upon  ocean-go- 
ing American-flag  ships  for  their  eco- 
nomic well-being.  The  ships  that 
operate  in  these  trades  are  faced  with 
the  same  cost  spiral  and  growing  ob- 
solescence which  characterize  our  un- 
subsidized ships  in  foreign  trade. 

H.R.  15424,  as  introduced,  simply  ex- 
panded the  existing  tax  deferral  pro- 
vision of  the  1936  act  to  cover  nonsub- 
sidized  carriers.  However,  in  view  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  opera- 
tors who  will  be  establishing  such  funds, 
your  committee  determined  that  section 
607  of  the  act  should  be  completely  re- 
written to  eliminate  the  need  for  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  closing  agree- 
ments. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we 
turned  to  our  colleagues,  the  distinguish- 
ed chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  (Mr.  Mnxs),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee  (Mr.  Byrnes).  Through 
their  cooperation,  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion assumed  the  principal  role  in  this 
undertaking.  The  bill,  as  reported,  sets 
forth  the  technical  revisions  to  the  tax 
deferral  system  as  recommended  by  the 
staff  of  the  joint  committee.  This  re- 
vision will  permit  the  administration  of 
the  tax  deferral  system  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  without  the 
need  for  individual  closing  agreements. 

The  principal  element  in  the  new  tax 
deferral  system  will  be  the  vessel  ac- 
quisition or  modernization  agreement 
which  each  carrier  will  enter  into  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This  agree- 
ment will  simply  set  forth  the  building 
program  which  the  carrier  hopes  to 
achieve  and  will  provide  for  the  orderly 
deposit  of  earnings  into  the  fund.  We 
have  deUberately  left  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  flexible,  so  that  it  may  be 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  each  carrier. 

Mr:  Chairman,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  technical  details  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  However,  I  believe  that 
one  aspect  should  be  emphasized.  A  ntmi- 
ber  of  novel  flnancing  arrangements 
have  gained  acceptance  In  the  maritime 
industry  In  the  last  few  years,  the  con- 
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cept  of  leasing  vessels  being  the  princi- 
pal one.  Under  existing  law,  each  opera- 
tor must  deposit  full  depreciation  Into 
the  fund.  However,  since  depreciation 
is  already  claimed  by  the  operator  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes,  there  Is  no 
real  tax  benefit  derived  from  the  deposit 
of  depreciation.  It  Is  only  with  respect 
to  earnings  which  would  otherwise  be 
fully  taxable  that  a  true  tax  deferral  oc- 
curs. An  operator  which  leases  its  ves- 
sels will  not  have,  of  course,  any  depre- 
ciation, and  the  moneys  deposited  Into 
tlie  fund  by  that  operator  will  normally 
consist  of  fully  taxable  earnings.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  that  operators 
who  own  their  vessels  will  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  In  relation  to  competing 
operators  who  lease  their  vessels,  the  leg- 
islation eliminates  the  requirement  that 
carriers  must  deposit  depreciation  to  the 
extent  earned  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  de- 
posit of  earnings.  Instead,  the  bUl  leaves 
the  question  of  whether  depreciation  or 
earnings  should  be  deposited  subject  en- 
tirely to  the  agreement  between  the  car- 
rier and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Secretary  will  exer- 
cise this  discretion  so  that  competing 
carriers  will  be  treated  equally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  major  aspect 
of  this  legislation  deals  with  operating- 
differential  subsidies.  As  I  already  have 
indicated  In  these  remarks,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  was  conceived  to  in- 
sure adequate  service  on  essential  trade 
routes  in  UjS.  foreign  commerce.  Under 
title  6  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  enter  into  operating  subsidy 
agreements  under  which  the  Government 
pays  to  the  contracting  carriers  the  dif- 
ference between  their  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  particxilar  trade  route  and  their 
foreign-flag  competitor's  cost.  The  car- 
rier must  agree  to  provide  a  minimum 
number  of  sailings  on  the  trade  route  in 
order  to  maintain  adequate  U.S.-flag 
participation  in  the  trade.  The  principal 
subsidized  cost  element  of  the  U.S.-flag 
operators  is  wages.  Other  elements  now 
included  for  subsidy  c(Mnputation  pur- 
poses are  maintenance  and  repair,  insur- 
ance and  subsistence.  HJl.  15424  amends 
title  6  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  operating-differential  subsidy 
lot  bulk  cargo -carrying  vessels  which  do 
not  operate  on  established  point-to-point 
trade  routes.  The  bill  as  introduced  em- 
ployed the  concept  of  shipping  "capac- 
ity" as  the  criteria  for  determining 
whether  a  need  for  (Hierating  subsidy  ex- 
ists in  any  given  case  with  respect  to 
both  liner  and  bulk  cargo  carriage.  Your 
committee  determined,  however,  that  the 
concept  of  adequate  "service"  was  a  more 
valid  guideline  for  determining  operating 
subsidy  requirements,  since  this  term 
embodies  the  concept  of  capacity  and 
retains  the  important  element  of  fre- 
quency of  service  which  Is  as  important 
in  liner  trades  as  capacity. 

Since  competitive  factors  in  the  bulk 
trades  do  not  duectly  parallel  the  liner 
tiades.  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
computation  of  subsidy  for  bulk  carriers. 
He  may  compute  bulk  carrier  subsidy  on 
the  same  formula  prescribed  for  liner 
operators  or,  if  be  finds  that  circum- 
stance^i  dictate  a  different  formula,  he 


may  adopt  such  procedures  as  he  deems 
necessary.  It  is  Important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  this  discretion  applies  only 
with  respect  to  bulk  carrier  operations  in 
the  classic  sense  of  that  term. 

Your  committee  anticipates,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  adoption  of  operat- 
ing-differential subsidy  for  bulk  carriers 
will  lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  pre- 
vailing indirect  subsidy  which  is  now 
paid  in  the  form  of  premium  rates  on 
AID  cargoes.  The  premiimi  rate  system 
has  been  criticized  Justifiably  by  many 
of  our  colleagues  In  the  past  and  by  those 
acencies  which  administer  the  AID  pro- 
grams. There  will  be  a  transitional  pe- 
riod, however,  during  which  the  premium 
rates  will  be  gradually  phased  out.  and 
during  this  time  it  is  expected  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  our  unsubsidized  car- 
riers successfully  achieve  this  transition, 
particularly  those  who  already  have  in- 
vested large  sums  of  money  to  modernize 
their  fleets  without  direct  Federal  aid. 

With  respect  to  the  ccunputation  of 
operating  subsidy  under  title  6  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  the  bill  introduces 
an  important  new  concept.  As  I  have 
indicated,  wages  are  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  operating  subsidy.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must 
find  that  the  subsidized  expenses  of  the 
operator  are  fair  and  reasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  what  would  be  the  cost  if  the  sub- 
sidized ships  were  operated  under  the 
fiag  of  a  substantial  competitor.  This 
concept  of  fair  and  reasonable  costs  has 
involved  the  maritime  industry  and  the 
Government  In  a  prolonged  dispute  over 
wages  and  the  manning  of  ships.  These 
disputes  involve  many  millions  of  dollars 
and  have  absorbed  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  and  expense.  To  overcome  this 
problem,  the  legislation  introduces  a 
wage  index  system  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  compromise 
outstanding  dilutes  under  the  fair  and 
reasonable  clause.  'While  the  existing 
legal  rights  of  subsidized  carriers  with 
respect  to  outstanding  claims  will  not 
be  disturbed.  It  is  expected  that  both 
the  (H>erators  and  the  Govenmient  will 
find  it  mutually  advantageous  to  settle 
these  disputes  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
wage  index  will  provide  a  means  of  com- 
puting wage  subsidy,  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  operating-differential  subsidy, 
for  reasonable  periods  of  time. 

Depending  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  begin  the  first  cycle  of  the 
wage  index  on  July  1  of  this  year.  These 
cycles  may  run  for  a  maximiun  of  4 
years.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the 
first  cycle  will  t>e  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

The  administration  proposed  to  elim- 
inate maintenance  and  repair  on  vessels 
constructed  after  January  1,  1970,  as  an 
element  of  subsidy,  and  to  permit  sub- 
sidized vessels  to  be  repaired  abroad  if 
the  operator  chose  to  do  so.  After  care- 
ful consideration  of  these  amendments, 
your  committee  determined  that  the 
existing  law  should  be  retained  in  each 
instance. 

Your  committee  also  amended  the 
operating  subsidy  iMrovIsions  of  the  act 
to  permit  operators  who  currently  have 
foreign -flag    affiliations   and   who   may 


apply  for  operating  subsidy  in  the  fu- 
ture to  retain  those  foreign-flag  affilia- 
tions for  a  period  of  20  years  after  be- 
coming such  a  contractor.  The  level  of 
foreign-flag  involvement,  however,  is 
frozen  as  of  April  15,  1970.  Contracts 
which  were  entered  into  by  that  date 
may  be  honored.  This  provision  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  a  number  of  highly 
qualified  nonsubsidized  operators  have 
been  compelled  to  build  and  operate  ships 
imder  foreign  fiags  because  of  the  static 
nature  of  our  maritime  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  bulk  carriage. 
These  operators  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  our  maritime  posture. 
Your  committee  believes  it  would  be  im- 
reasonable  to  ask  these  carriers  to  give 
up  overnight  their  foreign  operations  in 
order  to  qualify  for  participation  in  this 
new  maritime  program. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  should 
be  recalled  that  this  grandfather  clause, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  section  804  of  the  act,  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  grant  waivers  to  enable  carriers  who 
have  foreign-flag  affiliations  to  partici- 
pate nevertheless  in  the  operating  sub- 
sidy program.  The  effect  of  your  com- 
mittee's amendment  Ls  simply  to  grant 
a  statutory  waiver,  the  basic  concept  of 
waiver  already  having  been  firmly  es- 
tablished In  the  1936  act.  Ttve  adoption 
of  this  amendment  by  your  committee 
does  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  basic 
waiver  authority  set  forth  in  section 
804. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  Commis- 
sion on  American  Shipbuilding  which 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
will  monitor  the  success  of  this  program. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  its  re- 
port 3  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  This  is  a  departure  from  past 
practices,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  we 
have  3tudled  the  maritime  Industry  vir- 
tually to  death  without  adopting  any 
program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  commit- 
tee determined  that  the  importance  of 
this  program  warrants  the  appointment 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Maritime  Affairs.  Section  36  of  the 
bill,  as  reported,  authorizes  this  position. 

This  comprehensive  legislation,  which 
might  well  be  termed  the  "Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970,"  provides  the  founda- 
tion for  a  viable  American-flag  fieet  for 
the  next  two  decades.  I  urge  .ts  adoption. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  am  In  thorough  agreement 
with  his  statement  and  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  this  opportimity 
today  to  speak  about  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  proposed  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970. 

The  American  merchant  marine  has 
had  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  growth 
of  this  Nation  since  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  Long  before  there  was  a 
U.S.  flag,  there  was  an  American  mer- 
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chsmt  marine,  sailing  from  Boston  and 
New  Bedford.  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Alexandria  and  Chareston,  to  the 
West  Indies,  throughout  tie  Americas, 
and  gradually  the  entire  world. 

The  role  was  vital  in  thit  commercial 
sense,  of  course,  for  without  these  ships 
and  the  ability  to  export  finished  goods, 
this  country  would  have  rei  nained  total- 
ly dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for 
her  industrial  needs.  But  n  a  broader 
sense,  let  me  speak  of  the  Ai  aerican  mer- 
chant marine's  role  as  re  ated  to  this 
Nations  security. 

E>uring  the  American  F  evolution,  it 
was  our  merchant  marine  that  braved 
the  blockading  warships  t)  deliver  the 
needed  goods  to  the  Continental  Army 
and  our  populace.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  3  years  during  whic  i  the  War  of 
1812  was  fought. 

The  First  World  War  was  another 
time  of  great  stress  for  the  American 
merchant  marine,  which  lite  our  Na\'y. 
had  been  sadly  neglected  lor  several  of 
the  decades  following  our  Ci^-il  War. 

The  contributions  durimr  the  Second 
World  War  are  well  known  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  'Bridge  of  Ships"  reaching 
into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  theaters  of 
operations  carried  millions^  and  millions 
of  our  fighting  men  overseas  and  back, 
and  was  the  lifeline  for  t«e  untold  tons 
of  supplies  and  equipment  that  were  so 
necessary  for  the  successfql  prosecution 
of  the  war  effort 

Despite  these  contributions,  however, 
the  American  merchant  [marine  was 
again  sadly  neglected  after  the  war. 
Hundreds  of  wartime  ships  were  sold 
during  the  late  1940s,  roost  of  which 
were  then  registered  undeij  foreign  flags 
and  returned  to  compete  jfor  American 
cargo.  And  compete  they  jcertainly  did, 
with  the  percentage  of  our]  Nation's  for- 
eign waterbome  commerde  carried  on 
UjS.-flag  vessels  declining  I  from  57  to  6 
percent  in  just  over  20  years. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  this  long  ne- 
glect became  all  too  apparent  by  1964  and 
1965.  There  were  simply  no|  enough  U.S.- 
flag  ships  aviulable  to  mov^  our  military 
suppUes  to  Southeast  Asial  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  first  tumpd  to  foreign- 
flag  ships  for  assistance.  b<it  found  their 
crews  to  be  unreliable  at  best.  Thus,  De- 
fense was  forced  to  turn  to  the  moth- 
balled  reserve  fleet.  bringi<ig  out  several 
htmdred  obsolete  rustbuckits — with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  refurbisping  costs  re- 
quired merely  to  render  them  sea- 
worthy— to  supplement  our  merchant 
marine.  How  much  more  elective  might 
our  early  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
been  had  there  been  a  moqem  American 
merchant  marine?  I 

Fortxuiately,  today  there  Is  good  cause 
for  optimism  as  to  the  heallth  of  our  tried 
and  true  friend.  The  Menchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970  recognizes  this  long  and 
proud  history,  and  is  speciflcally  designed 
to  renedy  the  many  wrongp  and  defects  I 
have  briefly  touched  upon. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Ch 
such  time  as  she  may 
gentlewoman  from  Misso 

UVAIf ). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr 
ranking  democratic  mem 


man,  I  yield 

lume  to  the 

(Mrs.  SuL- 


irman,  as  the 
r  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Merchant  Marine  I  rise  to  sup- 


port Chairman  Garmatz  in  xuging  the 
passage  of  this  most  vitally  needed  piece 
of  legislation. 

There  have  been  numerous  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  over  the  past 
4  or  5  years,  outlining  the  sad  state  of 
our  American  merchant  marine.  Most 
Members  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  over  75  percent  of  our  mer- 
chant ships  are  in  excess  of  20  years  of 
age:  that  the  United  States  has  fallen  to 
a  position  of  13th  among  the  shipbuild- 
ing nations  of  the  world  and  fifth  among 
the  ship  operating  nations  of  the  world; 
that  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other  hand, 
profiting  by  the  lesson  she  learned  by 
the  missile  crisis  in  Cuba,  has  set  out  to 
become  a  dominant  maritime  nation; 
and  that  for  the  last  5  years  the  Con- 
gress has  been  waiting  anxiously  for  a 
maritime  program  which  it  could  sup- 
port. 

Today  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
will  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  construc- 
tion over  the  next  10  years  of  300  mod- 
ern, productive  merchant  ships.  The  bill 
would  extend  to  all  segments  of  our  fleet 
both  construction  and  operating  subsi- 
dies but  would  make  drastic  changes  in 
the  amounts  of  the  subsidies  in  order  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  taxpayer  and 
hopefully  to  withdraw  on  a  feasible  basis, 
the  necessity  for  subsidy  assistance  for 
the  American  merchant  marine.  At  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to 
become  once  more  a  leading  maritime 
power,  there  are  certain  facts  of  life 
which  we  cannot  disregard. 

The  American  standard  of  living  is  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  we  want  to  keep 
it  that  way.  But  this  involves  a  price. 
The  wages  paid  our  shipyard  workers, 
as  well  as  the  officers  and  crews  on  our 
ships,  are  3  to  4  times  as  high  as  those 
of  competing  nation.  If  our  ships  are  to 
carry  goods  in  the  foreign  trades  at  com- 
petitive rates,  the  cost  differentials  rep- 
resented by  these  wage  rates  must  be  off- 
set by  Government  subsidy.  True,  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  may  help.  But.  other  na- 
tions are  quick  to  adopt  our  innovations 
of  maritime  technology.  Accordingly,  it 
is  doubtful  that  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  need  for  subsidy  as- 
sistance in  the  American  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

At  the  same  time,  this  country  has 
come  to  greatness  through  sea  power. 
And  it  will  remain  great  only  as  long 
as  we  maintain  a  strong  and  virile  mer- 
chant fleet  composed  of  the  best 
equipped,  most  modem  ships  which  ma- 
rine science  can  devise.  We  need  ships 
of  all  types — break  bulk,  container,  tank- 
ers, bulk  carriers  and  passenger  ships. 
We,  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee, 
have  every  confidence  that  this  bill  will 
provide  the  mechanism  by  which  our 
merchant  marine  will  witness  a  new  and 
dramatic  advance  in  strength  and  vi- 
tality. 

I  should  state  at  this  point  that  there 
are  no  particular  provisions  included  in 
this  program  with  respect  to  passenger 
vessels.  This  is  not  to  indicate  any  lack 
of  interest  in  this  problem  by  the  Com- 
mittee, but  merely  the  fact  that  that 
situation  is  so  different  and  so  in  need 
of  special  solution  that  it  did  not  Iraid 
itself  to  treatment  on  the  general  basis 


provided  in  this  bill  for  other  types  of 
ships.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  be  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  this 
problem  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hour  is  late  in  our  maritime  des- 
tinj-.  Further  delay  cannot  be  tolerated. 
I  urge,  therefore,  speedy  passage  of  this 
bill  so  that  the  challenge  which  it  lies 
down  to  the  maritime  industry  which 
has  been  accepted  by  shipbuilders  and 
ship  operators  can  come  to  fruition  in 
the  form  of  a  new  modern  merchant 
marine — one  that  all  Americans  can  look 
to  with  pride  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we 
have  not  served  our  merchant  marine 
well,  despite  the  fact  that  in  war  and 
peace,  our  merchant  marine  has  been  a 
bulwark  for  our  Nation. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that — until  now — 
we  have  forced  our  maritime  industry  to 
swing  sharply  between  feast  and  famine. 
There  has  always  been  a  recognition  of 
the  need  for  ships  in  time  of  crisis.  But, 
in  the  periods  between  wars,  we  have 
neglected  this  important  segment  of  our 
economy  and  our  defense.  The  result  is 
that  we  have  had  crash  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams in  time  of  emergency,  and  we 
have  ignored  this  industry  in  the  periods 
of  quietude. 

Too  few  Americans  realize  the  role 
which  the  merchant  marine  plays  In 
time  of  trouble.  Because  we  live  in  a 
supersonic  age,  too  few  Americans  are 
aware  that  it  has  been  the  merchant  ma- 
rine which  provided  the  lifeline  for  our 
forces  in  Vietnam — carrying  98  percent 
of  the  supplies  and  equipment,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  flghting  men. 

This  was  not  an  easy  assignment.  To 
carry  out  its  role  as  our  fourth  arm  of 
defense,  this  industry  had  to  take  ships 
out  of  the  commercial  trade,  and  the 
Government  had  to  take  the  almost  out- 
worn, old  World  War  n  merchant  ves- 
sels out  of  mothballs,  so  that  we  could 
keep  open  this  lifeline  which  stretched 
across  6,000  miles  of  open  water. 

With  this  legislation,  we  are  at  last 
recognizing  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  our 
national  life:  To  have  a  merchant  fleet 
in  being  in  time  of  danger,  we  have  to 
have  a  fleet  In  existence  in  peacetime, 
carrying  our  cargo  and  our  flag  to  all  of 
the  ports  of  the  world. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  times  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing to  revitalize  the  merchant  marine 
without  being  under  the  pressures  of  a 
wartime  regimen.  This  action  inclines  us 
to  the  view  we  are  going  to  move  back 
into  position  as  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing maritime  powers — a  position  from 
which  we  have  fallen  so  far  in  recent 
years. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
give  urgent  priority  to  Implementing  the 
program  which  I  know  will  be  voted  by 
the  House  today,  so  that  we  can  move 
forward — with  all  possible  speed — toward 
putting  more  and  newer  American  ships 
Into  the  commercial,  naval,  and  military 
services  of  this  coxmtry. 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing)  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  15424,  leg- 
islation which  would  reduce  shipping 
costs  in  the  noncontiguous  trade  includ- 
ing Hawaii  and  otherwise  benefit  the 
U.S.  maritime  industry.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  much-needed  leg- 
islation. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  Hawaii 
have  borne  an  unfair  burden  by  being 
required  to  contribute  in  taxes  to  a  na- 
tional maritime  program  that  subsidized 
ships  in  the  foreign  trade  but  not  ship- 
ping between  Hawaii  and  other  States. 
As  the  only  State  completely  cut  off  from 
alternative  forms  of  surface  transporta- 
tion, Hawaii  Is  forced  to  pay  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  transportation  costs. 
This  discriminatory  policy  still  exists  to- 
day. 

Recently  In  Washington,  representa- 
tives of  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
gathered  to  discuss  with  merchant  ma- 
rine labor  and  industry  spokesmen  ways 
to  reduce  the  extremely  heavy  burden 
of  the  noncontiguous  States  and  posses- 
sions. The  principal  recommendation 
made  at  this  conference  was  that  non- 
contiguous trade  be  given  a  "tax  break" 
in  the  form  of  a  tax-deferred  construc- 
tion reserve. 

Last  month  as  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  were  about 
to  meet  in  executive  session  to  discuss 
the  administration's  proposed  maritime 
legislation,  I  personally  contacted  and 
wrote  to  the  members  asking  that  the 
bill  be  amended  to  include  this  equity 
for  the  noncontiguous  trade. 

I  am  happy  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  responded  to  the  urgent  need 
by  including  this  provision  I  requested. 

The  committee  report  on  House  Reso- 
lution 15424  states: 

Testimony  before  your  Committee  sug- 
gested that  oijerators  In  the  noncontiguous 
trade  are  sorely  In  need  of  assistance.  While 
a  few  new  vessels  have  been  built  for  the 
noncontiguous  trade,  they  have  been  built 
at  full  American  costs  and  consequently, 
freight  rat«s  for  those  trades  necessarily  re- 
flect the  full  cost  of  the  vessel.  This  has  a 
serious  impact  upon  the  economy  of  the 
noncontiguous  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
as  well  as  Puerto  Rico  and  the  various  pos- 
sessions. 

Under  the  provisions,  shippers  will  be 
able  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  profits 
from  noncontiguous  trade  in  a  fund 
from  which  withdrawals  may  be  made  to 
construct  new  ships  for  this  trade.  The 
fund  would  not  be  subject  to  tax.  Thus 
shippers  will  be  able  to  reinvest  in  trade 
to  Hawaii  and  the  result  will  hopefully 
be  lower  cost  and  improved  transporta- 
tion service  to  Hawaii. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill,  just  as  I 
have  supported  all  legislation  to  benefit 
our  maritime  industry  during  my  entire 
congressional  service.  The  bill  before  us 
today  in  addition  to  the  beneflt  for  Ha- 
waii will  provide  for  a  long-range  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  program  of  300  ships 


over  the  next  10  years.  This  is  the  kind 
of  program  that  is  long  overdue  and 
should  signiflcantly  reverse  the  alarming 
decline  of  our  merchant  marine  fleet 
that  has  occurred  during  past  years. 

I  support  House  Resolution  15424  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  - 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  being  the 
first  maritime  week  of  a  new  decade  and 
also  the  day  for  the  reporting  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  I  think  it 
most  appropriate  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
or  two  on  one  aspect  of  the  maritime  pic- 
ture— the  recent  contributions  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  our  Na- 
tion's defense  efforts. 

By  1964,  the  flow  of  men,  equipment 
and  supplies  to  Southeast  Asia  had  al- 
ready begun  to  tax  the  existing  capacity 
of  our  merchant  marine.  I  will  only  men- 
tion briefly  that  the  strong  fourth  arm 
of  defense  of  the  1940's  had  been  sadly 
neglected  during  the  ensuing  two  dec- 
ades— and  Mr.  Chairman — the  American 
taxpayer  has  been  forced  to  pay  a  very 
dear  price  for  that  long  neglect. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  shipping  ca- 
pability in  1964  after  existing  resources 
were  exhausted,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense first  turned  to  foreign-flag  ships.  I 
am  certain  that  we  all  remember  news- 
paper accounts  of  foreign  crews  simply 
refusing  to  sail  to  their  assigned 
destinations. 

Obviously  then,  foreign-flag  fleets 
could  not  be  counted  upon  to  do  the  job 
so  the  Department  of  Defense  then 
turned  to  the  long-mothballed  reserve 
fleet.  This  fleet,  most  of  which  had  been 
laid  up  for  10  or  more  years,  was  largely 
composed  of  World  War  n-vintage  Lib- 
erty and  Victory  ships.  Each  ship  re- 
quired extensive  modernizing  and  refur- 
bishing merely  to  make  It  seawortiiy — 
the  total  cost  to  refurbish  all  of  the 
ships  that  were  flnally  reactivated  runs 
into  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  course,  once  the  ships  were  reacti- 
vated, there  were  frequent  breakdowns. 
They  made  only  10-15  knots  at  best,  and 
one  modem  ship  could  have  accom- 
plished more,  at  less  total  cost,  than  any 
three  of  the  reactivated  ships.  To  some 
extent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  water 
over  the  dam.  The  reserve  ships  were 
reactivated  at  a  great  cost,  but  they  did 
assist  our  merchant  marine  and  the  job 
was  done. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  gradually  phasing 
the  reserve  ships  out  of  the  system.  But 
not  back  into  a  mothball  fleet — no,  a 
great  number  of  the  reactivated  fleet 
have  been  steaming  directly  to  the  scrap 
heap. 

In  short,  if  there  ever  is  a  "next-time," 
there  will  not  be  the  hundreds  of  Lib- 
erty's and  Victory's  sitting  there  wait- 
ing a  call.  Rather,  the  entire  burden  will 
be  placed  on  an  existing  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  has 
been  designed  to  accomplish  many  goals. 
One  of  those  is  to  insure  that  our  Na- 
tion has  an  effective,  modern,  reliable 


shipping  capability  available  for  meet- 
ing our  national  defense  needs.  I  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman  that  this  particular  as- 
pect of  the  act  will  be  given  close  atten- 
tion— and  great  weight — by  all  Members 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  representing  in  my  district  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Union,  and 
the  National  Maritime  Union,  dealing 
with  shipping,  for  many  years.  There 
has  been  in  the  past  a  deterioration  of 
American  shipping,  and  this  is  some- 
thing a  great  nation  like  ours  cannot 
permit. 

I  understand  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  for  a  long-rsmge  merchant  ship- 
building program  of  300  shi[>s.  This  I 
fully  support. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  new 
merchant  marine  program — ^H  JR.  15424 — 
hopefully  has  come  just  in  time. 
We  all  know  the  irony  that  exists  in 
our  merchant  marine  today — on  the 
one  hand  we  have  ships  on  the  high 
seas  or  in  the  yards  that  are  the  world's 
most  technologically  advanced,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  four-fifths  of  our  over- 
all fleet  is  antiquated  and  ready  for 
mothballs.  Without  the  new  fleet  re- 
vitalization  program  contained  in  this 
bill,  we  would  not  begin  to  have  the 
"ship  power"  needed  to  handle  the  eco- 
nomic surge  of  this  country  in  ttie  next 
decade.  Our  foreign  trade  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  hit  the  lofty 
peak  of  nearly  $74  billion  last  year. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Goverrmient  has 
a  stepped-up  national  trade  expansion 
program  imderway.  This  ties  in  directly 
with  ocean  transport  and  a  move  to  re- 
duce the  critical  XJJS.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  U5.-flag  shipping  has  con- 
tributed a  favorable  impact  on  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  pajmients  by  $7.3  billion  in  a  dec- 
ade. Commerce  Secretary  Stans  gave 
dramatic  proof  of  theindustry's  value  in 
correcting  the  payments  dilemma  in  re- 
cent testimony  on  the  President's  pro- 
gram. He  said  the  "net  cost"  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  modernizing  the  merchant 
marine  under  the  Nixon  blueprint  would 
be  "less  than  a  half  a  billion  dollars"  over 
a  10-year  period  adding: 

We  estimate  that  over  the  next  10  years 
this  program  would  bring  in  approximately 
a  t2  billion  improvement  in  our  internation- 
al balance  of  payments  .  .  .  (and  that)  .  .  . 
by  reason  of  increased  employment  and  more 
profitable  operations  for  the  shipowners,  tax 
revenues  of  the  Qovernment  will  increase 
somewhere  between  a  half  a  billion  and  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Every  country  is  growing,  becoming 
more  dependent  on  the  other.  Our  coim- 
try,  as  you  know,  is  dependent  on  66  of 
77  imported  strategic  materials  needed 
for  American  industry  and  our  military 
machine.  Our  gross  national  product  will 
increase  by  $500  billion  in  the  next  10 
years;  our  wealth  will  also  increase  by 
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50  percent  in  that  time;  oi  r  demands  for 
goods  and  services  will  k^p  increasing 
as  the  coimtry  staggers  toward  a  popula- 
tion of  300  million  persons  by  the  end  of 
the  century;  and  foreign  t-ade  and  ship- 
ping will  loom  larger  in  the  economic 
structure  to  supply  finisled  goods  and 
raw  materials  to  keep  our  country  mov- 
ing forward. 

The  modern  U.S. -flag  fleet  proposed 
under  UR.  15424  will  be  the  economic 
lifeline  between  this  cointry  Eind  the 
world  marketplace.  The  result  will  be  a 
much  better  balance  of  payments  sit- 
uation and  our  trade  biilance  will  be 
considerably  strengthenec . 

As  you  are  aware,  lirtually  since 
World  War  n  foreign  ship  ping  has  dom- 
inated American  ocean-bc  me  commerce. 
In  carriage  of  our  foreign  trade,  the 
American  merchant  maiine's  percent- 
age has  plunmieted  in  a  20-year  span 
from  over  42  percent  to  jetween  6  and 
8  percent  today.  The  competition  has 
been  fierce ;  some  44  new  rtierchant  fleets 
have  come  into  existenc;  since  World 
War  n.  Ironically,  while  iie  rest  of  the 
world  looked  to  the  comm  ercial  sealanes 
to  build  and  prosper,  our  Government 
ignored  the  longstanding  national  pol- 
icy commitment  to  mainiain  a  modem, 
well-balanced  merchant  ileet  as  a  vital 
partner  in  the  Nations  economic 
growth.  Hopefully,  this  storm-tossed 
shipping  era  has  passed.  Our  course — 
under  H.R.  15424 — chart  i  us  on  a  "sea 
of  opportunity."  A  modern  competitive 
merchant  fleet  flying  the  American  flag 
is  essential  not  only  in  expanding  our 
foreign  trade  and  our  tie  to  our  foreign 
friends  across  the  world  b  ut  will  lead  the 
way  to  a  commercially  healthier  and 
more  prosperous  America 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas^husetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  frequently  expressed 
my  grave  concern  about  I  the  decline  of 
our  American  merchant  piarine.  Today, 
with  the  passage  of  thisi  new  maritime 
prognun  legislation  in  the  House,  my 
concern  has  been  supplanted  by  great 
optimism  that  we  have  {concluded  an- 
other important  step  inj  restoring  this 
Nation  to  its  rightful  liisition  on  the 
high  seas.  I  am  particulajrly  encouraged 
by  the  several  portions  ^f  the  program 
that  are  designed  to  encourage  the 
building  of  vessels  in  .American  ship- 
yards, the  registering  of  !the  vessels  xm- 
der  the  American  flag  aqd  the  manning 
of  these  ships  with  American  crews, 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
particular  segment  of  our  maritime  in- 
dustry of  which  our  en^re  Nation  can 
be  quite  proud — these 
men,  the  geniuses  of  tl 
dustry,  the  American 
engineers  who  have  creai 
of  vessels  which  are  tec' 
perior  to  those  designed  anywhere  else 
In  the  world.  This  new  program  will  per- 
mit their  best  efforts  to  be  built  In  Amer- 
ican yards  rather  than  foreign  yards,  as 
unfortunately  was  the  first  American- 
c<nceived  and  American-jdesigned  LASH 
vesseL 


ire  the  gentle- 
maritime  in- 
irchitects    and 
new  designs 
lologlcally  su- 


American  marine  architects  and  engi- 
neers have  achieved  a  major  technologi- 
cal breakthrough  unequaled  in  the  last 
century  of  shipping.  The  new  maritime 
program  will  increase  our  research  and 
development  efforts  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  stays  technologically 
ahead  in  this  field  so  important  to  U.S. 
commerce  and  balance  of  payments. 

In  the  past  the  American  maritime 
industry  has  taken  great  initiative  to  de- 
velop revolutionary  ocean  transportation 
concepts.  The  U.S.  cargo  liner  industry 
has  been  the  world's  leader  in  ship  auto- 
mation. Its  replacement  ships,  built  un- 
der the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act,  fea- 
tured increased  speeds  of  25-27  knots, 
pushbutton  cargo  handling  gear,  auto- 
matic tension  winches,  specialized  in- 
stallations developed  for  the  caiTiage  of 
cargo,  plus  many,  many  other  innova- 
tions. Possibly  the  most  startling  break- 
throughs are  the  containerships  and  the 
sea  barges  which  provide  the  capacity  of 
a  number  of  conventional  freighters. 
One  survey  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping  showed  that  69  con- 
tainer or  barge  ships  would  have  a  car- 
rying capacity  equaling  that  of  259  fast, 
modern  C-4  cargo  ships. 

The  new  maritime  policy  expressed  in 
this  legislation,  in  connection  with  state- 
ments by  the  administration.  Indicate 
efforts  to  increase  the  rate  of  American 
cargo  carried  on  American  vessels  from 
a  current  low  of  6  percent  of  our  total 
cargo  to  a  high  of  50  percent  over  the 
next  several  years.  To  carry  that  amount 
of  our  own  cargo  would  require  that  the 
U.S.  fleet  add  289  more  container  vessels 
and  sea  barges  of  the  Seabee  and  LASH 
types  in  the  next  6  years. 

Our  maritime  architects  and  engineers 
have  contributed  much  in  making  pos- 
sible this  effort  at  restoration  of  our 
American  merchant  marine,  and  we 
should  all  take  great  pride  in  their 
accomplishment. 

Coming  from  one  of  the  great  ship- 
building areas  of  the  world,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  where  the  Genersd  Dynamics  Fall 
River  Shipyard  is  located,  I  support  this 
bill  with  enthusiasm.  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building also  has  a  large  shipbuilding 
repair  yard  located  in  East  Boston.  Both 
of  these  yards  are  well  equipped  with  the 
experienced  workers,  technicians,  de- 
signers, and  engineers.  Yes,  I  can  pre- 
dict with  confidence  that  my  State  will 
be  able  to  continue  their  great  contri- 
bution toward  the  buildup  of  our  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  legislation  is  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  maritime  history  of  this 
coimtry  and  we  should  welcome  It. 

With  this  legislation,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  can  reverse  the  decline  of 
the  merchant  marine,  which  some  of  us 
have  been  witnessing  for  the  past  10 
years. 

This  legislation,  if  it  is  successful,  Is 
the  culmination  of  the  hard,  patient, 
and  dedicated  work  of  men  and  women 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

I  must  admit  there  were  times  when 
we  were  filled  with  frustration  and  de- 
spair. Now  we  have  It  and  it  is  good  legis- 


lation which  will  provide  the  coimtry 
with  the  merchant  marine  that  it  needs 
as  we  go  into  the  1980's.  I  am  convinced 
of  the  merits  of  it,  and  certainly  the 
committee  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  into  this  thing 
deeply  j^nd  thoroughly  even  though  we 
had  g(me  into  it  year  after  year  pre- 
viously. 

After  the  Presidential  message,  our 
committee  met  and  held  13  executive  ses- 
sions and  at  least  10  public  sessions.  We 
heard  innumerable  witnesses  who  offered 
their  constructive  advice  and  construc- 
tive advice  it  was.  We  compiled  over  800 
pages  of  testimony.  This  legislation  was 
reported  unanimously  by  tlie  full  com- 
mittee and  we  commend  it  to  this  body 
and  to  the  American  people  with  every 
bit  of  pride  at  our  command. 

It  is  a  complicated  bill  and  it  has  to 
be  studied  carefully.  It  is  the  best  bill 
that  we  can  present  at  tliis  time. 

I  intended  to  go  into  one  section  of  it 
which  may  require  a  little  explanation. 
One  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  now 
being  considered  to  which  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  gave  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  to  which  ob- 
jection is  still  being  raised  is  the  so-called 
grandfather  clause  in  section  21. 1  should 
like  to  explain  the  reasoning  behind  the 
comnuttee's  action  with  respect  to  this 
provision. 

As  you  know,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  first  gave  rise  to  the  system  of 
operating  subsidy.  Subject  to  a  number 
of  terms  and  conditions,  companies  op- 
erating in  the  liner  trades  of  the  United 
States,  were  eligible  to  apply  for  an 
operating  differential  subsidy  which  was 
designed  to  meet  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  operation  between  American  and 
foreign-flag  ships.  One  of  the  conditions 
spelled  out  in  the  1936  act  for  this  type  of 
aid  concerned  ownership  or  aflaiiation  of 
the  applicant  with  foreign-flag  vessels 
competing  with  American  vessels.  Thus, 
section  804  made  it  unlawful  for  any  op- 
erating subsidy  contractor  to  have  any 
interest,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  foreign- 
flag  vessels. 

Section  21  of  this  bill  would  permit  ap- 
plicants for  operating  subsidy  to  retain 
interests  in  foreign-flag  shipping  tis  they 
exist  on  April  15,  1970  for  a  period  of  20 
years.  Quite  obviously,  this  relaxation  of 
the  1936  act  requirement  calls  for  an 
explanation. 

As  I  have  stated,  operating  aid  was 
available  heretofore  only  for  liner-type 
service,  that  Is,  companies  operating 
freight  vessels  on  regular  routes  and 
fixed  schedules.  One  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  is  to  extend  that  type 
of  aid  to  bulk  carriers  and  tankers. 

For  the  past  34  years,  and  for  that 
matter,  prior  to  that  time  also,  any 
American  company  who  wished  to  op- 
erate a  bulk  carrier  or  tanker  commer- 
cially in  the  foreign  trades  necessarily 
had  to  put  his  ship  under  a  foreign  flag. 
Otherwise,  he  could  not  pay  wages  con- 
sistent with  the  American  standard  of 
living  and  still  compete  at  the  same 
freight  rate  with  the  vessels  of  other 
maritime  nations  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  he  had  no  place  else  to  go  but  to 
the  ownership  of  foreign-fiag  vessels. 
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Now,  if  this  bill  is  to  succeed  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  construction  of 
300  vessels  over  the  next  10  years,  and 
if  it  is  to  succeed  in  its  purpose  to  re- 
vitalize the  American  merchant  marine, 
we  must  do  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage American  owners  to  seek  out 
its  provisions  and  to  build  ships.  If  we 
were  to  require  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  eligibility  the  complete  divestiture  of 
all  foreign-flag  interests,  the  program 
would  be  doomed  to  failure  because  those 
shipowners  would  not  build  ships  In 
U.S.  yards.  We  must  recognize  the  facts 
of  life.  We  must  appreciate  that  those 
owners  had  no  place  else  to  go.  And, 
regardless  of  what  we  think  about  de- 
sirability of  American  ownership  of  for- 
eign-flag vessels,  we  must  permit  those 
owners  to  phase  out  their  foreign  ships 
over  a  period  of  years. 

At  flrst,  we  thought  that  10  years 
might  be  sufiflcient.  But  the  committee 
determined  that  a  number  of  these  own- 
ers have  comparatively  new  ships  which 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  sell  when 
less  than  half  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
vessel  had  expired.  Thus,  we  became 
convinced  that  we  should  face  this  prob- 
lem realistically  and  provide  for  a  20- 
year  period. 

Beau-  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
the  long  run,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this 
provision  Is  to  freeze  foreign-flag  inter- 
ests of  these  owners  at  their  present  level. 
Hopefully,  20  years  from  now,  there  will 
be  sailing  the  high  seas  not  only  liner 
ships  but  bulk  carriers  and  tankers  fly- 
ing the  American  flag  in  place  of  those 
now  flying  the  flags  of  Panama  and  Li- 
beria, as  well  as  those  of  other  countries. 
One  of  the  other  features  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  accomplish  this  shipbuilding 
at  minimum  cost  to  the  Government. 
And  in  turn,  one  of  the  important  ways 
the  bill  seeks  to  achieve  this  purpose  is 
by  reducing,  over  the  next  5  years,  the 
amount  of  construction  differential  sub- 
sidy to  be  paid  by  tiie  Government. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized  to  pay  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  vessel  con- 
structed in  a  U.S.  shipyard,  where  it  is 
established  that  such  a  percentage  rep- 
resents the  difference  in  cost  between 
building  the  vessel  here  and  building  it 
in  a  representative  foreign  shipbuilding 
center.  However,  in  recent  years,  this 
percentage  has  been  increased  to  55  per- 
cent by  way  of  temporary  legislation, 
which  is  now  due  to  expire  on  June  30  of 
this  year.  The  present  bill  provides  a  se- 
ries of  target  differentials  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  beginning  at  45 
percent  for  the  flscal  year  1971,  and  then 
dropping  2  percentage  points  a  year  until 
It  reaches  the  level  of  35  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Obviously,  this  presents  a  challenge 
to  the  shipbuilding  industry  to  reduce  its 
cost  so  that  these  target  differentials 
will  be  met.  And,  naturally  enough,  there 
has  been  some  doubt  expressed  as  to 
whether  such  a  drastic  reduction  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  time  frame  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  However,  the  President  of 
the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  that  Industry, 
stated  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  that  the  industry 


supports  the  President's  proposal  and 
accepted  the  President's  challenge. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  requested, 
however,  a  number  of  changes  in  the  bill 
which  would  facilitate  their  effort  in 
meeting  these  construction  differential 
percentage  targets.  For  example,  they 
asked  for  an  expression  of  congressiontd 
intent  calling  for  the  construction  of  300 
ships  over  the  next  10  years.  In  this  the 
committee  concurred  and  included  spe- 
cific language  to  that  effect.  The  ship- 
builders also  asked  for  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  with  the  shipowner.  This 
the  committee  granted  as  an  alternative 
to  competitive  bidding.  Other  similar 
modifications  designed  to  enable  the 
shipbuilders  to  reduce  construction  costs 
were  likewise  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
One  significant  request  that  was  not 
granted  in  full  was  one  to  require  that 
all  articles,  materials  and  supplies  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  the  vessel 
be  procured  in  the  United  States.  This 
refers  to  the  buy  American  provision  of 
the  bill. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  does 
require  that  all  articles,  material  or  sup- 
plies used  in  the  construction  of  a  vessel 
upon  which  construction  subsidy  is  paid, 
shall  be  of  the  growth  production  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, 34  years  ago,  this  country  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  severe  depression.  Many 
of  our  laws  enacted  at  that  time  were 
designed  to  stimulate  Industrial  recov- 
ery here  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  same  laws  have  now  been  repealed. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  shipping  indus- 
try has  been  left  subject  to  restrictions 
which  apply  to  no  other  segment  of  the 
transportation  industry. 

The  bill  before  you  does  require  that 
all  major  components  of  the  hull  and 
superstructure,  tmd  any  material  used 
in  the  construction  thereof,  shall  be  of 
domestic  origin.  But,  all  other  articles, 
materials  and  supplies  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  vessel  may  be  procured 
abroad. 

Military  vessels,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  may  be  built  with  foreign  com- 
ponents. And,  more  significantly,  vessels 
built  exclusively  for  the  domestic  trade 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 
may  be  built  with  foreign  components. 
It  seemed  to  the  committee,  therefore, 
having  In  mind  the  overall  objective  of 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  this  building  pro- 
grsun,  that  as  much  flexibility  as  pos- 
sible should  be  granted  to  the  shipyards, 
with  respect  to  the  procurement  source 
of  the  components  going  into  the  vessel. 
The  shipyards  are  not  hurt — the  ship- 
workers  are  not  hurt,  and  the  Govern- 
ment could  greatly  beneflt  by  this  relaxa- 
tion of  the  buy-American  requirement. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee, after  lengthy  and  careful  considera- 
tion, that  the  administration  proposal  to 
relax  this  principle,  as  far  as  merchant 
ship  construction  was  concerned,  should 
be  approved. 

I  am  aware  that  objection  to  the  com- 
mittee's action  on  this  subject  has  been 
raised  in  some  quarters.  However,  it 
should  be  understood  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  which  requires  that  any 


of  the  articles,  materials  or  supplies  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  vessel  be  pro- 
cured abroad.  And  the  chances  are  that 
shipyards  will  continue  to  procure  such 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies  here  in 
the  United  States  so  long  as  the  resulting 
cost  of  the  ship  falls  within  the  target 
differentials  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  first  step  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  was  taken  last 
week  when  the  House  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  appropriation  of  nearly 
$400,000,000  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  19  new  U.S.  merchant  vessels. 
I  hope  the  second  step  is  taken  today, 
and  the  House  passes  H.R.  15424,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  Amendments  of 
1970. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today,  will  implement  the  first  year  of 
the  President's  10-year  program  which 
calls  for  the  construction  of  300  new 
U.S.  merchant  vessels.  This  program  re- 
verses the  governmental  neglect  that  has 
allowed  the  country's  merchant  marine 
to  fall  from  the  position  of  leadership  it 
held  following  World  War  II. 

Of  the  967  flag  vessels  we  have  today, 
only  650  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
three-fourths  of  which  are  in  excess  of 
20  years  of  age.  These  650  vessels  in 
terms  of  cargo  potential  represent  only 
228  contemporary  ships  and  is  the  rea- 
son the  United  States  is  now  only  fifth 
in  world  shipping.  If  we  continue  with 
our  current  shipbuilding  policies,  these 
228  vessels  will  shrink  to  203  by  1980. 
If,  however,  we  adopt  the  administra- 
tion's program  as  outlined  in  this  legis- 
lation, our  merchant  marine  will  number 
344  by  that  time. 

Another  aspect  of  this  program  is 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  seafaring 
labor.  If  we  do  not  adopt  this  program 
and  continue  with  our  current  policy, 
there  will  be  a  net  loss  of  over  10,000 
seafaring  jobs  by  1980. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  cannot  carry  the  load  alone.  Man- 
agement and  labor  will  have  to  contrib- 
ute their  energies  and  labor  and  be  con- 
currently responsive  and  forward  look- 
ing. The  production  challenges  contained 
in  the  realization  of  goals  set  by  this 
administration  are  both  formidable  and 
promising.  They  provide  fresh  opportu- 
nities for  management  proficiency,  op- 
erational manpower  stability,  tech- 
nological advancement  and  better  earn- 
ings by  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
alone  in  having  a  few  reservations  con- 
cerning some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  particularly  as  pertains  to  the 
liberalization  of  the  "Buy-America " 
clause,  and  the  granting  of  construction 
subsidy  assistance  to  owners  of  foreign - 
flag  vessels. 

However,  all  in  all,  it  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  legislation  and  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from   Virginia.   As  reported,   the   Com- 
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mittee  on  Merchant  Ma:ine  and  Fish- 
eries did  not  approve  ore  provision  in 
the  original  bill  concemipg  the  operat- 
ing subsidy  provisions, 
concerns    the   proposed 


This   provision 
elimination    of 


operating  subsidy  with  nspect  to  vessel 
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The  net  effect 
is  to  leave  the 


has  been  one 


maintenance  and  repair, 
of  the  committee  action 
existing  law  as  it  is. 

Since  1936,  this  item 
of  those  upon  which  sibsidy  is  paid 
measured  by  the  differerce  in  cost  be- 
tween ha\1ng  the  work  d(  ine  here  in  the 
United  States  and  having 
The  administration  felt  t  lat  subsidy  for 
this  item  could  be  elimLiated  with  re- 
spect to  vessels  construct(  d  on  and  after 
January  1.  1970,  without  serious 
age.  either  to  operators  qr  to  shipyards. 
I  disagree. 

In  recent  years,  the  subsidized  opera- 
tors have  spent  approxiriately  $43  mil- 
lion a  year  on  maintenance  and  repairs, 
and  the  Governments  contribution  by 
way  of  subsidy  has  been  about  $13  mil- 
lion. This  Is  a  comparatively  small 
amount  when  viewed  in  the  context  of 
the  overall  subsidy  progiam. 

The  committee  felt  ths  t  the  elimina- 
tion of  subsidy  for  ma  ntenance  and 
repair  could  have  a  seri<  us  effect  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  "small  business"  seg- 
ment of  the  shipbuilding  industry.  The 
construction  of  the  300  stiips  will  prob- 
ably take  place  in  the  lar  je  shipyards  of 
this  country.  However,  ue  have  many 
smaller  yards  which  rely  entirely  upon 
maintenance  and  repair  Work.  Although 
these  yards  probably  would  continue  to 
get  much  of  this  work  ev  fn  If  American 
operators  were  free  to  ha  'e  their  repairs 
made  abroad,  the  committee  In  its  wis- 
dom— and  I  fully  agree  irith  them^-de- 
dded  that  we  should  not  nm  the  risk  of 
substantial  damage  to  tlie  repair  yards 
In  this  country.  Hence,  the  committee 
deleted  the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  have  eliminated  the  payment  of 
subsidy    for    maintenance    and    repair 


ship    repair 
K&s  a  wise  de- 


as  I  would  like 
to  see  that  the 
very  much  in 


work    performed    in    U.$ 
yards,  and  I  think  this 
dslon. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  vejry  pleased  with 
these  changes  that  the  committee  made 
in  the  original  bill  with  regard  to  the 
subsidy  for  the  ship  conversion  yards, 
and  while  the  "Buy  Anierican"  provi- 
sion may  not  be  as  strong 
In  the  bill,  yet  I  am  glad 
change  was  made.  I  am 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DOWNTNO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chs  irman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yielt  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  others 
have  emphasized  the  need  to  build  up 
our  merchant  marine  fle^  it  and  the  need 
to  expand  our  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  in  the  noncontiguous  trade,  and 
in  our  fisheries.  As  a  result,  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  this  aspect  of  t^ie  problem.  In- 
stead, I  thought  it  might  be  useful  If  I 
outlined  in  general  termf  what  Is  prob- 
ably the  principal  featuiie  of  the  bill  In 
terms  of  stimulating  th4  growth  of  the 
American-flag  merchant  marine  and  in 


increasing  shipbuilding  in  the  U.S.  ship- 
yards. 

I  am.  of  course,  referring  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  extends  to  unsub- 
sldized  American-flag  operators  the  priv- 
ileges of  tax  deferral  of  income  taxes  on 
earmngs  deposited  in  a  reserve  fund,  now 
generally  available  only  in  the  case  of 
subsidized  ship  operators.  Generally,  this 
tax  deferral  privilege  is  available  only 
if  the  balances  in  the  reserve  funds  are 
invested  in  vessels  constructed  in  the 
United  States. 

This  tax  deferral  I  have  referred  to  is 
made  possible  under  the  bill  by  deposits 
in  a  "capital  construction  fund." 

Earnings  and  depreciation  from  all  ves- 
sels used  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States  may  be  set 
aside  in  this  reserve  fund  without  the 
payment  of  any  income  taxes  on  these 
deposits.  Amounts  in  this  fund  then  may 
be  withdrawn  without  tax  consequences 
to  acquire  vessels  to  be  used  in  foreign 
trade — both  the  unsubsidized  as  well  sis 
the  subsidized  foreign  trade — in  the 
Great  Lakes  trade,  in  the  noncontiguous 
domestic  trade — such  as  that  with  Alas- 
ka, Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico — and  In 
the  fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  tax  deferral  treat- 
ment I  have  described,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  owns  or  leases  vessels 
must  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  one 
of  these  capital  construction  funds.  The 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  to  prescribe  the  conditions  and 
requirements  under  which  deposits  in  the 
fund  are  to  be  used  for  constructing  or 
acquiring  vessels.  Generally,  the  vessels 
which  may  be  acquired  without  tax  con- 
sequences with  money  from  this  fund 
are  those  constructed  In  the  United 
States,  documented  under  U.S.  laws,  and 
operated  In  U.S.  foreign.  Great  Lakes,  or 
noncontiguous  domestic  trade  or  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States.  The  fund 
may  also  be  used  to  pay  off  mortgages 
incurred  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  these  vessels. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  this  tax 
deferral  privilege  Is  available  only  in  the 
case  of  subsidized  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  This  bill 
makes  the  tax  deferral  privilege  available 
on  a  much  broader  basis.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  will  be  available  for  ships  con- 
structed for  the  nonsubsldized  foreign 
trade,  the  noncontiguous  trade  with 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  so 
forth,  the  Great  Lakes  trade  and  also 
ships  constructed  for  use  in  the  fisheries. 

This  will  substantially  expand  the 
availability  of  this  tax  deferral  privilege. 
In  addition,  this  act  sets  forth  in  much 
more  specific  terms  than  did  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  the  specific 
statutory  rules  which  are  to  apply  to  the 
shipping  companies  making  use  of  the 
tax  deferral  privilege.  Under  the  prior 
law,  there  were  only  13  subsidized  ship- 
ping companies  who  made  use  of  this  tax 
deferral  privilege  and  In  these  cases  the 
Treasury  Department  has  been  able  to 
administer  the  fund  through  closing 
agreements  signed  with  each  company. 


This  process  is  essentially  one  of  nego- 
tiations— an  imsatisfactory  process  at 
best,  especially  where  some  companies 
have  closing  agreements  less  favorable 
than  those  applying  to  competitors.  This 
bill's  expaiision  of  the  availability  of  the 
tax  deferral  privilege,  however,  makes  it 
impractical  for  the  Treasury  Department 
to  continue  the  practice  of  signing  clos- 
ing agreements  with  each  company.  For 
this  reason,  the  bill  provides  a  more  spe- 
cific statutory  framework  for  determin- 
ing the  tax  status  of  deposits  into  and 
withdrawals  from  the  fund.  This  aspect 
of  the  bill  in  placing  into  the  statute 
the  tax  laws,  as  they  apply  to  those  using 
the  tax  deferred  reserve  fund,  is  a  signifi- 
cant advancement  made  by  this  bill. 

In  general,  the  tax  deferred  reserve 
fund  operates  to  allow  withdrawals  to 
be  made  from  the  fund  without  payment 
of  tax  for  the  purposes  of  acquiring  ves- 
sels to  be  used  in  the  specified  types  of 
trade.  When  amounts  are  withdrawn 
from  the  fund  for  other  purposes,  how- 
ever, they  are  subject  to  tax  in  the  year 
of  withdrawal,  xinless  they  represent 
withdrawals  of  capital  items,  such  as 
funds  representing  depreciation  reserves 
deposited  into  the  fund.  An  interest 
charge  generally  Is  imposed  on  the 
amoimt  of  the  tax  imposed  in  these 
cases,  computed  from  the  year  of  de- 
posit to  the  year  of  withdrawal  from  the 
fund.  This  is  not  a  penalty  but  merely 
is  intended  to  restore  the  amount  to  tlie 
approximate  tax  status  It  would  have 
been  in  if  there  had  been  no  tax  defer- 
ral in  these  cases. 

In  the  case  of  the  subsidized  com- 
panies who.  at  present,  have  tax  deferred 
reserve  funds,  the  committee  concluded 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  maintain 
their  existing  funds  until  the  normsd  ex- 
piration of  their  current  agreements.  The 
bill  provides,  however,  that  these  com- 
panies may  establish  new  funds  imder 
this  bill  at  any  time  they  desire  and 
transfer  the  amounts  held  in  their  exist- 
ing funds  over  to  these  new  funds. 

While  this  Is  a  very  general  statement 
with  respect  to  some  very  explicit  tax 
provisions  in  the  bill,  nevertheless,  I 
think  it  shows  you,  in  general,  how  these 
provisions  will  work.  In  my  estimation, 
these  are  highly  significant  provisions 
and  will  do  as  much  as  anything  in  the 
bill  to  expand  our  merchant  marine  and 
also  to  revitalize  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  before  us  today  is  the  cul- 
mination of  many  months,  in  f£u;t  years, 
of  plain  hard  work  on  the  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  people.  The  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
have  heard  many  witnesses  and  studied 
a  great  volume  of  evidence  pertaining  to 
the  great  need  of  this  country  for  a  re- 
vitalized merchant  marine. 

The  right  formula  for  reversing  the 
trend  of  our  merchant  marine  fortunes 
was,  indeed,  difficult  to  come  by.  Previous 
administrations  made  efforts  which  al- 
though well  intentioned  fell  far  short  of 
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providing  what  we  here  in  Congress  felt 
was  the  proper  program.  President  Nixon 
outlined  the  goals  during  the  C8jnpaign 
and  then  shortly  after  election  set  In  mo- 
tion the  machinery  to  devise  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  those  goals  might 
be  accomplished. 

This  is  a  complex  industry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, composed  of  many  diverse  ele- 
ments and  segments.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  achieve  agreement  even  in 
general  principle  upon  any  one  set  of 
proposals.  Yet,  the  program  which  is  en- 
compassed in  this  biU  has  come  as  close 
to  receiving  approval  from  tdl  segments 
of  the  industry,  labor  and  management 
as  any  maritime  program  in  the  past  35 
years. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  still  one  or  two 
provisions  in  this  bill  with  which  there 
exists  some  discord.  However.  I  want  to 
assiu-e  this  body  that  each  and  every 
provision,  each  and  every  argument — 
pro  and  con — was  thoroughly  and  metic- 
ulously considered  during  the  course  of 
our  deliberations.  No  stone  was  left  un- 
turned in  our  effort  to  arrive  at  the  best 
possible  vehicle  for  rebuilding  our  mer- 
chant marine.  The  bill  before  you  today 
Is  the  product  of  our  best  Judgment.  If, 
as  time  goes  on,  and  experience  develops 
imder  this  program,  some  changes  ap- 
pear to  be  required,  I  am  sure  this  com- 
mittee will  be  prompt  to  act. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
was  considered  over  a  period  of  6  months 
by  many  representatives  of  various  de- 
partments in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  has  been,  as  I  have 
indicated,  the  subject  of  many  hours  of 
hearings  before  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  this  most  vitally  needed 
piece  of  legislation  will  be  approved  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
as  well  as  my  other  colleagues  who  have 
brought  this  fine  piece  of  legislation  to 
the  floor,  a  measure  which  I  think  Is  in 
the  category  of  being  a  landmark. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  also  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  wholeheart- 
edly the  passage  of  HR.  15424.  It  has 
the  support  of  not  only  the  administra- 
tion, but  of  all  the  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  EUid  Fisheries  Committee. 

We  have  allowed  our  merchant  fleet  to 
deteriorate  until  today — we  are  only 
carrying  about  6  p«txnt  of  our  seaborne 
export-import  tormage.  It  Is  frightening 
to  consider  the  potential  impact  of  dete- 
rioration, if  allowed  to  continue,  of  our 
world  commercial  position,  and  even 
more  frightening  as  to  our  national  de- 
fense posture  in  the  event  of  a  large- 
scale  war. 

This  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  flow 
by  the  CMnmlttee  will  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  In  our  merchant  fleet  capcu;- 


ity.  It  provides  for  a  10-year  shipbuild- 
ing program  of  30  modem  type  ships  per 
year.  These  ships  will  be  constructed  in 
U.S.  shipyards  and  contribute  to 
their  ability  to  modernize  and  expand. 
Today,  we  only  rank  13th  among  world 
nations  in  commercial  ship  construction, 
and  this  vital  segment  of  our  national 
defense  posture  must  be  restored  to  a 
position  of  readiness  in  the  event  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  recognizes  the 
Great  Lakes  as  a  full  partner  with  the 
other  seacoasts  of  the  United  States  in 
our  maritime  affairs.  The  bill  does  this  in 
several  important  respects. 

First,  it  specifically  recognizes  the 
Great  Lakes  as  the  fourth  seacoast  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  basic  maritime 
legislation  passed  in  1936,  there  was  no 
St  Lawrence  Seaway.  Therefore,  ships 
in  the  Great  Lakes  could  not  engage  in 
our  foreign  commerce  as  ships  do  which 
move  from  ports  on  the  other  coasts.  The 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has 
changed  this  so  that  the  heartland  of  the 
United  States  can  be  reached  with  ocean- 
going vessels. 

Second,  the  basic  maritime  law  would 
be  amended  to  remove  a  prohibition 
against  Great  Lakes  operators  partici- 
pating in  the  subsidy  support  programs 
imder  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported would  extend  to  ship  operators  in 
the  Great  Lakes  the  same  privilege  as  is 
being  extended  to  operators  on  the  other 
coasts  to  deposit  earnings  and  other  in- 
come into  a  tax-deferred  construction 
fund  to  build  new  ships.  As  is  well  known, 
our  Great  Lakes  fieet  is  old  by  any  stand- 
ard. It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this 
fleet  be  replaced  if  we  are  to  have  mari- 
time commerce  on  our  Great  Lakes.  I  am 
most  pleased,  therefore,  that  the  tax- 
deferred  benefits  proposal  has  been  ex- 
tended to  operators  in  the  Great  Lakes 
so  they  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
replace  these  old  ships. 

Recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
maritime  industry  on  the  Great  Lakes 
has  been  long  in  coming.  HJL  15424  at 
long  last  recognizes  this  need.  Accord- 
ingly, I  f  uUy  support  the  bill  as  amended 
and  reported  by  the  committee  and  urge 
its  approval. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
yielding  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Gakmatz).  and  also  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mailliaro).  for 
what  I  think  is  an  outstanding  piece  of 
work.  It  took  patience,  it  took  wisdom, 
and  they  certainly  provided  the  commit- 
tee with  those  qualities,  and  imder  their 
leadership  the  rest  of  the  committee,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  really  went  to 
work  and  did  the  best  they  could  in  pro- 
ducing this  legislation. 

Mr.  MATTJiTARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pzllt). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wsishington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pise  to 


express  my  enthusiastic  support  for  H  Jl. 
15424,  which  carries  out  the  legislative 
recommendations  of  President  Nixon  to 
revitalize  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  announced  his  commit- 
ment to  restore  our  merchant  marine  to 
its  rightful  position  on  the  high  seas  in 
my  city  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  on  September 
23,  1968.  That  statement  is  a  concise  and 
well-documented  indictment  of  this  Na- 
tion's failure  to  recognize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  our  merchant  marine  to  our 
economic  growth  and  our  national  de- 
fense. Unlike  so  many  other  statements 
on  our  merchant  marine,  however,  it  does 
not  simply  record  our  failures.  It  offers, 
rather,  solutions  and  points  the  way  to 
the  future.  Under  unanimous  consent 
previously  obtained,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
sert a  copy  of  President  Nixon's  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Restoring  thb  TJntitk  States  to  the  Rolx 
or  A  Pixst-Ratk  UAxrmcK  Powxs 

toward   a   RKVTTALIZEI)    MXmCRANT   MAXnrK 

The  maritime  Industry  of  the  United 
States  has  been  permitted  to  decline  to  a 
point  at  which  the  nation's  defense  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  are  Imperiled. 

The  policies  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion have  put  us  on  a  course  toward  be- 
coming a  second-rate  seapower. 

Seapower  Is  the  ability  o/  a  nation  to 
project  Into  the  oceans.  In  times  of  peace, 
Its  economic  strength;  In  times  of  emer- 
gency. Its  defense  moblUty. 

Seapower  Is  composed  of  all  those  ele- 
ments enabling  a  nation  to  use  the  world 
ocean  advantageously  for  either  trade  or  de- 
fense— its  navy,  its  merchant  shipping.  Its 
shlpbuHdlng.  Its  Hshlng,  Its  oceanographlc 
research,  and  Its  port  facilities. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  United 
States  seapower  today  makes  It  clear  that 
our  present  course  has  been  wrong. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Navy's  tonnage  now 
afloat  was  designed  during  World  War  n  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  that  time.  The  re- 
placement needs  of  the  United  States  Navy 
are  so  great  that  last  year  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  stated  that  the  Navy  needs  to 
build  a  ahlp  each  week  for  the  next  10  years 
Just  to  keep  up. 

Our  fJHhlng  fleet  Is  compoced  of  some  13.000 
vettels,  moot  of  which  are  too  onall  and  too 
old  for  efficient  operatloci.  Some  60  percent 
are  more  than  20  years  old. 

Our  shipyards  have  suffered  onder  mis- 
guided federal  policies  which  have  given 
them  no  Incentive  to  Increase  productivity, 
to  adequately  update  plant  facilities  or  to 
Introduce  new  techncriogy. 

In  oceanographlc  sciences  we  have  only 
begun  to  pierce  the  surface. 

Almost  every  day  a  ship  leaves  the  Soviet 
Port  of  Odessa  with  cargoes  for  North  Viet- 
nam. An  estimated  80  percent  of  the  ma- 
terials used  by  the  enemy  In  Vietnam  arrives 
In  Soviet  merchant  ships.  More  than  97  per- 
cent of  all  supplies  used  by  the  Allied  troops 
In  South  Vietnam  also  moves  by  watn",  most 
of  It  aboard  old  ships  flying  the  U£.  flag  but 
which  are  no  match  for  the  modem  Soviet 
merchantmen. 

Two-thirds  of  our  merchant  ships  are  be- 
yond their  economically  useful  age.  By  con- 
trast, half  the  Soviet  fleet  is  less  than  S 
jrearaold. 

The  Soviets  are  adding  at  the  rate  of  100 
ships  or  about  1  million  tons  per  year  to  their 
eodsting  1 ,500  ship  fleet. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  now  has  an 
active  prlvBtely-owned  merchant  marine  of 
fewer  than  1,000  American  flagships.  We  are 
producing  less  than  15  ships  a  year,  and  we 
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have  buUt  only  some  300 
chantmen  since  the  end  of 
less  than  a  decade,  erosion 
fleet  to  one-third  of  Its  presedt 
8i2«  unless  change  is  forthcomng 

In  the  early  1970's  the  Sovlst  Union  not 
only  wUl  surpass  us  in  numbei  of  ships  but 
also  m  the  quantity  of  goods  t4ey  can  trans- 
port on  these  ships. 

They  would  not  hesitate  to 
ing  economic  power  as  part 
strategy.  At  this  very  momen 
have   created   a   rate   war   to 
British  on  the  route  from 
United  Kingdom  and  Europe. 

Apart  from  Its  absolute  size. 
fleet   Is  dramatically  unbsUanqed 
glaring  deficiency  Is  in  the  dry 
segment,  which  Is  woefully  ' 
capability   in   spite  of   the 
Import  trade  of  this  country  1 
of   this  type — imports  of   raw 
which  this  nations  productlvd 
pends— exports  of  farm  prod\  c 
the  hungry  of  friendly  nations 
In  the  face  of  these  conditions 
day  in  the  executive  branch 
ment  a  shocking  de-emphasls 
maritime  efforts.  Continuation 
of  interest  could  only  result 
United  States  a  second-class 
Ing  the  1970's  and  beyond. 

If  we  permit  this  decay  to 
find  that  we  have  abdicated 
Eltion  to  none  other  than  the 
Even  now  their  modern  merch  ant 
sUth   In  the  world— just  on« 
our  own  much  older  fleet 

In  1965.  the  present 
Ised  to  recommend  a  new  poll 
chant  marine. 

But  the  Administration  ha) 
sent  a  cohesive  program  to  restore 
States  as  a  maritime  power. 

The  void  between  promise 
the  past  four  years  has  halted 
ress.  Our  fleet  carryings  have 
ord  lows,  our  balance  of 
fered.  vessel  obsolescence  has 
our  ability  to  meet  our  mailtlme 
ments  overseas  has  decreased 

Nuclear  merchant  vessel 
offers   an   encouraging    possibility 
to   be   Junked    by   the   presefit 
tlon — this  in  spite  of  the 
veloped  in  this  field  during 
years  with  the  Nuclear  Ship  ' 

Only  through  new  and  adianced  technol 
ogy  can  the  American  merchant  marine 
minimize  lu  competitive  dls^vantage  with 
other  merchant  fleets.  The  abme  holds  true 
In  other  components  of  8«apower:  naval, 
oceanography.  Ashing  and  port  facilities 

COMMXXCK 

Only  5.6  percent  of  the  ufe.  trade  is  car- 
ried on  US.  flagships.  This  U  jthe  lowest  since 
1921. 

Soviet  flagships  already  Okrry  more  than 
80  percent  of  Soviet  cargoes;  Sweden,  30  per- 
cent of  her  own  commerce;  ^orway.  43  per- 
cent; Great  Britain.  37  pen^snt;  Prance.  48 
percent;  and  Greece.  53  pel'cent.  Jap«tn  is 
carrying  46  percent  right  no*f.  but  Japanese 
shipping  poUcy  has  prescribed  that  by  1976, 
the  Japanese  flag  merchant!  marine  should 
carry  60  percent  of  Japanesej  exports,  and  70 
percent  of  Japanese  Imports. ; 

These  nations  have  determined  that  a  high 
degree  of  reliance  on  their  dwn  shipping  re- 
sources Is  Important  to  theli  own  self-inter- 
est. We  have  not.  I 

To  state  It  bluntly,  our  trade  Is  predom- 
inantly in  the  bands  of  foreign  carriers,  some 
of  whom  may  be  our  trading  competitors.  We 
must  have  more  control  over  the  movement 
of  our  own  cargoes  not  only  for  oocnpetltlve 
reasons,  but  also  because  Of  the  contribu- 
tions our  ships  make  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 
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The  stability  of  the  dollar  Is  vital  to  the 
whole  free  world.  Increasing  our  exports  Is 
probably  the  healthiest  method  of  removing 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Exports  of  those  services  as  well  as  goods, 
therefore.  Is  essential  to  Increase  U.S.  flag 
participation  In  our  overseas  shipping  as  part 
of  our  export  promotion  policy. 

This  cannot  be  done  with  our  present  fleet 
or  under  our  present  maritime  policy. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Continuing  neglect  of  vessel  replacement 
has  led  to  an  antiquated  current  fleet. 

The  new  Administrations  maritime  policy 
vi-lU  seek  a  higher  level  of  coordination  be- 
tween naval  and  merchant  shipbuilding. 

In  that  way  we  can  create  a  climate  In 
which  shipbuilding  can  attract  the  capital, 
as  well  as  the  stable  labor  force,  needed  to 
make  it  competitive  with  foreign  yards  and 
to  provide  an  expansion  base  for  national 
emergencies. 

In  turn  I  would  expect  Initiative  and  co- 
operation from  both  Industry  and  labor. 
Throughout  the  maritime  Industry,  a  new 
outlook  must  be  encouraged  to  replace  the 
current  divisiveness  and  short  slghtedness. 

Until  such  time  as  American  yards  can  be 
Independently  competitive.  I  recognize  that 
shipbuilding  subsidies  are  necessary  to  en- 
able shipyards  to  build  ships  and  deliver 
them  to  operators  at  competitive  world 
prices. 

We  must  set  as  our  goal  a  sharp  Increase 
of  the  transport  of  U.S.  trade  aboard  Ameri- 
can flagships.  The  present  rate  Is  5.6  percent; 
by  the  mld-seveniles.  we  must  see  that  rate 
over  30  percent  and  the  growth  accelerating. 
I  support  a  building  program  to  accom- 
plish this  objective. 

In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  private 
enterprise,  our  efforts  will  be  directed  toward 
the  creating  of  a  favorable  shipbuilding  en- 
vironment through  a  better  use  of  credit 
facilities  and  amortization  procedures.  The 
use  of  long-range  government  cargo  com- 
mitments should  be  explored  as  a  means  to 
stimulate  unsubsldlzed  financing  of  ship 
construction. 

Shipbuilding  Is  not  all  financl-.g  and  steel. 
This  Is  an  Industry  where  many  A  our  hard- 
core unemployed,  and  those  *nose  Jobs  are 
displaced  by  automation,  might  be  chan- 
neled and  trained.  During  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  established  records  for  turning 
out  nearly  6,000  merchant  ships.  Many  of  the 
people  who  participated  in  achieving  these 
records  had  been  classified  as  'untrained." 
This  should  serve  as  an  example  to  us  today. 


<M>EaATtNG    SUBStOT 

Since  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
was  passed,  we  have  been  Uvlng  with  an 
operating  subsidy  system.  The  system  has 
been  aimed  primarily  at  removing  the  wage- 
cost  disadvantage  of  the  American  operators 
who  must  pay  seamen  imder  U.S.  working 
standards  and  levels  of  living. 

The  subsidy  system  has  had  its  shortcom- 
ings. It  has  been  extended  exclusively  to 
liner  operators  in  the  foreign  trade;  It  has 
grown  more  costly;  It  has  not  created  a  mod- 
em merchant  fleet  even  among  Its  recipients 
nor  has  It  had  as  a  basic  ingredient  enough 
reward  for  Increasing  efficiency. 

I  propose,  therefore,  an  immediate  re-eval- 
uatlon  of  this  program,  In  consultation  with 
Industry  members  and  labor  representatives, 
with  the  goal  of  providing  more  Incentives 
for  productivity. 

The  unsubsldlzed  sector  of  our  merchant 
fleet  must  be  given  attention,  so  that  It,  too, 
can  replace  Its  deteriorating  fleet  In  the  Im- 
mediate future.  Included  in  this  category 
are  those  who  carry  farm  products  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
operators  who  daily  face  competition  from 
their  government-assisted  Canadian  counter- 
parts. 

Although  the  Elsenhower  Administration 


provided  the  United  States  with  a  fourth 
seacoast  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
the  present  Administration  has  chosen  to 
turn  its  back  on  this  inland  network  of 
water  transportation. 

Certainly  these  segments  of  our  merchant 
marine  can  be  stimulated  by  tax  incentives 
and  cargo  assistance.  The  United  States,  in 
turn,  can  expect  them  to  make  a  capital 
commitment  in  new  ships  and  facilities. 

OCEANOGRAPHY 

Tills  Admlnlsuatlon  has  paid  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  new  opportunities  that 
science  and  technology  can  open  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

New  leadership  will  stimulate  exploration 
and  scientific  study  of  the  ocean  depths, 
bringing  to  light  hidden  resources.  And,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  Importance  of 
oceanography  to  our  nation's  security. 

My  Administration  will  make  full  use  of 
the  Marine  Resources  Engineering  and  De- 
velopment Act  passed  In  1966.  That  Act  es- 
tablished a  cabinet-level  council  and  a  study 
commission,  which  I  will  ask  next  year  to 
submit  to  the  new  President  and  to  the  new 
Congress  recommendations  for  bringing 
about  a  unified  effort  In  the  field  of  marine 
sciences  and  engineering. 

rOOD  FROM   THE   SEA 

The  present  Administration  also  has  per- 
mitted a  deterioration  in  our  seafood  indus- 
try. Under  new  leadership  we  may  discover 
beneath  the  sea  a  food  supply  that  will  satis- 
fy the  growing  needs  of  humanity. 

In  1957  the  U.S.  Imported  only  one-third 
of  all  the  seafood  we  consumed.  Today  that 
figure  has  Jumped  to  a  startling  71  percent. 
In  1938  the  US.  ranked  second  to  Japan  in 
the  amount  of  fish  it  caught.  By  1965  the 
U  S.  had  slipped  to  5th  place,  passed  by  Peru. 
Japan.  Communist  China  and  Russia,  in  that 
order.  During  this  period,  Russia  more  than 
tripled  her  catch,  and  Japan  almost  doubled 
hers,  while  the  U.S.  catch  remained  about 
the  same. 

This  reflects  a  failure  of  our  existing  fed- 
eral programs  to  encourage  the  fishing  in- 
dustry to  modernize  fast  enough  so  that  It 
can  counter  foreign  competitors.  Meanwhile, 
Soviet  trawler  fleets  virtually  dominate  the 
Grand  Banks  off  our  shores.  These  trawlers 
have  a  multiple  capacity — fishing  and  ocean- 
ography and  electronic  snooping. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  not  one  mod- 
ern long-range  trawler  In  service  in  the  U.S. 
fleet.  While  the  fleets  of  other  coimtrtes  roam 
the  oceans,  our  fleets  too  often  can  only  hug 
the  coastlines. 

The  maritime  policy  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration will  be  to  accelerate  the  technological 
Improvements  which  we  know  can  be 
achieved  today  In  our  flshing  industry  to 
make  It  competitive  world-wide. 


POB'TS 

Federal  maritime  policy  must  recognize 
not  only  how  essential  the  fleet  is.  but  also 
how  essential  are  the  facilities  and  capabili- 
ties to  handle  the  fleet's  cargo. 

Cooperating  with  local  port  authorities, 
the  new  AdmlnUtraUon  will  encourage  fur- 
ther modernization  and  development  of  our 
existing  port  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  future. 

svMMAar 

All  our  goals  will  not  be  accomplished 
overnight.  Restoring  the  U.S.  to  the  role  of 
a  flrst-rate  maritime  power  requires  the  coop- 
eration of  management,  labor,  local  port 
authorities,  and  government;  but  the  leader- 
ship for  a  national  policy  can  and  will  come 
from  a  new  AdmlnlatratloiL 

To  overcome  the  present  maritime  crisis, 
I  recognize  that  we  have  an  opportunity  and 
an  obligation  to  reverse  the  gross  deflclen- 
cies  that  have  marked  the  present  Adminis- 
tration's performance  In  this  fleld. 

We  shall  adopt  vigorous  research  and  de- 
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velopment  programs  designed  to  harness  the 
latest  and  best  technology  to  the  needs  of 
our  maritime  fleet. 

We  shall  adopt  a  policy  that  recognized 
the  role  of  government  In  the  well-being  of 
an  industry  so  vital  to  our  national  defense, 
and  stimulate  private  enterprise  to  revitalize 
the  Industry. 

We  shaU  adopt  a  policy  that  will  enable 
American  flagships  to  carry  much  more 
American  trade  at  competitive  world  prices. 

The  old  ways  have  failed,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  seamen,  the  businessmen,  the  balance 
of  payments  and  the  national  defense. 

The  time  has  come  for  new  departures, 
new  solutions  and  new  vitality  for  American 
ships  and  American  crews  on  the  high  seas 
of  the  world. 

In  October  1969,  President  Nixon  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  his  message  on 
tlie  merchant  marine.  In  it  he  stated: 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
program  will  Introduce  a  new  era  in  the  marl- 
time  history  of  America,  an  era  in  which 
shipbuilding  and  ship  operating  Industries 
take  their  place  once  again  among  the  vigor- 
ous competitive  Industries  of  this  nation. 

Beginning  in  January,  your  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
studied  in  depth  every  facet  of  the  Presi- 
dent's maritime  program  and  the  imple- 
menting legislation  embodied  in  H.R. 
15424.  We  have  received  testimony  from 
every  segment  of  the  maritime  industry 
representing  shipowners,  shipyards,  and 
the  seafaring  and  construction  unions. 
All  segments  of  the  Industry  have  made 
constructive  recommendations  to  the 
committee.  This  is,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and  the  bill  as  reported 
by  your  committee  i-eflects  his  recom- 
mendations in  all  significant  respects. 
The  amendments  which  we  have  adopt- 
ed have  been  drafted  and  refined  In  close 
cooperation  with  representatives  of  the 
administration.  As  i-  the  case  with  every 
major  piece  of  legislation,  many  pro- 
posals urged  upon  the  committee  could 
not  be  accommodated.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
convinced  that  H.R.  15424,  as  reported, 
will  be  received  by  the  industry,  and  that 
the  industry  will  accept  the  challenge 
laid  down  by  the  President. 

Seattle,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal gateways  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
to  the  Par  East.  It  is  also  the  home  of  a 
substantial  flsliing  industry.  This  legisla- 
tion will  greatly  benefit  each  of  these  im- 
portant areas  of  our  economy.  I  am  sure 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Pollock)  .  will  join  me  in  endorsing 
the  committee's  amendment  to  the  tax 
deferral  provision  of  the  bill,  which  will 
permit  operators  in  the  trades  between 
the  lower  48  States  and  Alaska  to  estab- 
lish capital  construction  fimds.  This  will, 
of  course,  substantially  improve  their  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  investment  of 
capital  in  new  ship  construction  and  in 
the  modernization  of  existing  fleets.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  oceangoing 
barge  operations  which  have  become  so 
significant  in  the  Alaskan  trade  will  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  program. 
Considerable  Interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  movement  of  Alaska  natural  gas  to 
Hawaii  to  augment  the  fuel  requirements 
of  that  State.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee's action  wUl  facilitate  the  con- 
structing of  the  specialized  vessels  re- 


quired to  transport  liquified  natural  gas 
from  Alaska. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  we  pmssed  HH.  4813 
to  amend  the  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement 
Act.  Unfortunately,  that  bill  has  not  yet 
been  enacted  into  law.  In  passing  that 
legislation,  however,  we  recognized  the 
crisis  facing  our  flshing  industry,  which 
must  compete  daily  with  foreign  flshing 
vessels  heavily  supported  by  their  gov- 
ernment, which  come  in  fleets  to  our 
shores  and  then  export  to  the  United 
States  the  flsh  products  which  they  have 
caught  within  sight  of  our  countiy.  No 
other  industry  is  faced  with  competition 
on  such  a  scale.  The  provision  of  HJR. 
15424  which  will  enable  the  fishing  in- 
dustry to  establish  tax  deferred  vessd 
construction  fimds  should  help  im- 
measurably in  the  development  of  a  com- 
petitive American  flshing  fleet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  take  a  few 
more  moments  to  comment  on  several 
specific  committee  actions.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  sets  forth  a 
statement  of  national  policy.  It  declares 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense and  the  development  of  our  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  a  merchant  marine 
sufficient  to  carry  its  domestic  water- 
borne  commerce  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  foreign  commerce,  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  auxiliary  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  These 
principles  are  even  more  valid  today 
than  they  were  in  1936,  and  certainly 
the  events  which  have  occurred  during 
the  intervening  years  have  proven  this 
validity.  The  statement  of  policy  does 
not,  however,  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
merchant  marine  must  be  supported  by 
an  adequate  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pair industry.  Without  these  shipyards 
and  the  many  skilled  personnel  which 
they  employ,  our  maritime  effort  would 
be  crippled.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
has  amended  section  101  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  to  recognize  this  basic 
need. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  your  committee  has  amended 
section  210  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  study  and 
adopt  a  long-range  program  to  insure 
that  our  sliipbullding  and  ship  repair  fa- 
cilities will  be  maintained  so  that  an 
adequate  mobilization  base  will  exist  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  defense  and 
commerce. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress 
called  for  the  building  of  300  ships  over 
the  next  decade.  Tour  committee  felt 
that  this  commitment  should  be  recog- 
nized in  law.  We  have,  therefore,  amend- 
ed section  209  of  the  act  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  prior  to 
June  30,  1980,  may  approve  applications 
and  enter  into  contracts  for  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  and  for  the  cost 
of  nsitional  defense  features  incident  to 
the  construction  of  300  ships  for  opera- 
tion in  foreign  commerce.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  your  committee.  Secretary 
Stans  pointed  out  that  our  merchant 
fleet  oigaged  in  foreign  commerce  now 
consists  of  approximately  650  vessels.  If 
there  Is  no  new  construction  after  1970, 
our  fleet  will  decline  to  only  221  ships 


by  1980.  The  300-ship  program  called  for 
In  this  l^^lation  will  not  enable  us, 
however,  to  maintain  the  fleet  at  the 
same  level  in  terms  of  numbers  of  ships. 

You  might  wonder  then  how  we  can 
expect  to  significantly  increase  the  car- 
riage of  our  commerce  in  American-flag 
ships  if  we  are  going  to  suffer  a  net  loss 
in  vessels.  The  answer,  of  course,  lies  in 
productivity.  While  our  existing  fleet 
does  contain  well  over  100  modem  ships 
of  high  capacity,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  ships  are  nearing  obsoles- 
cence. The  ships  which  we  will  be  build- 
ing in  the  years  to  come  will  replace  our 
existing  fleet  in  terms  of  aimual  lift  ca- 
pacity on  the  basis  of  one  new  ship  for 
every  three  to  five  existing  ships.  This 
quantum  jump  in  productivity  is  a  star- 
tling development  in  the  maritime  field 
which,  for  many  years,  saw  little  or  no 
technological  improvement 

With  the  advent  of  containerships, 
however,  a  completely  new  approach  to 
ocean  transportation  has  evolved  in  the 
liner  trades.  Beginning  with  the  conver- 
sion of  a  few  war-built  cargo  ships  and 
tankers  roughly  10  years  ago  operating 
in  our  domestic  trades,  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  American-fiag  carriers 
are  able  to  compete  successfully  without 
operating  subsidy  on  the  heavily  ton- 
naged  North  Atlantic.  A  comparable  rev- 
olution is  now  occurring  in  the  trans- 
pacific trade  to  Japan.  Cargo  vessels  reg- 
ularly operating  at  speeds  in  excess  of  30 
knots  will  soon  be  commonplace,  whereas 
only  a  few  years  ago  a  16-  or  17-knot 
ship  was  considered  fast. 

Prom  the  containership,  the  revtdu- 
tion  has  expanded  to  the  barge  carriers 
or  LASH-type  vessels  which  are,  in  real- 
ity, mother  ships  for  floating  ware- 
houses which  may  be  moved  inland  on 
our  waterways  such  as  the  Mississippi  to 
points  far  distant  from  our  deep-water 
ports. 

This  revolution  in  ocean  transporta- 
tion was  the  product  of  American  tech- 
nological know-how  and  private  invest- 
ment. Our  foreign-flag  competitors  have 
been  quick  to  adopt  these  new  systems, 
however,  and  we  cannot  sit  back  on  oar 
laurels  and  expect  to  remain  ahead  for 
long  without  further  effort. 

The  fleet  of  1980.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
be  smaller  than  today's,  but  its  carrying 
capacity  will  be  substantially  greater  and 
will  enable  us  to  move  a  significantly 
higher  share  of  our  commerce  than  we 
are  capable  of  today.  The  President  has 
issued  a  challenge  to  the  maritime  in- 
dustry and  has  extended  to  the  industry 
an  opportunity.  This  opportunity  is  per- 
haps imique  for  our  merchant  marine. 
Too  much  effort  In  the  past  has  been 
directed  into  improductive  channels.  It 
Is  time  for  management  and  labor  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  and  wort  together  for 
their  common  good.  They  must  recog- 
nize, and  I  am  confident  they  vdll,  that 
this  program  is  not  intended  to  perpet- 
uate preferences  and  policies  of  the 
past  which  have  proven  to  be  In- 
effectual. It  is  a  new  ball  game  with 
many  new  rules.  None  of  us  know  with 
certainty  what  impact  all  of  these  rules 
will  have,  but  we  must  approach  the  new 
program  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
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willingness  to  move  ahead  fo [getting  the 
many  differences  and  disputes  which  have 
characterized  the  past  20  yei  irs.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  have  rec- 
ognized their  responsibilities,  and  we  can 
expect  no  less  from  the  mar  time  indus- 
U-y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee,  the  gentljman  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  Garmatz,  anc  the  distin- 
gmshed  ranking  minority  riember,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Sdr.  Mailli- 
ARD.  In  endorsing  this  legislition. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  th(  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairn-  an,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tills  legislation.  Ii  has  been  a 
long  time  coming.  It  seemed  to  me  dur- 
ing the  hearings  there  was  a  culmination 
of  the  sense  of  urgency  wh  ch  we  have 
felt  over  a  period  of  years  in  bringing 
about  this  legislation,  and  t  lat  sense  of 
urgency  I  think  was  reflected  in  the  many 
gentlemen  who  came  from  all  areas  of 
the  industry,  and  who  per  laps  in  the 
past  had  found  themselves  ih  cross  cur- 
rents and  at  cross  purposes,  "the  coopera- 
tion which  we  received  and  the  help  and 
siiggestions  we  received  from  all  seg- 
ments from  the  industry  I  Ipink  was  in 
great  part  responsible,  in  adi  lition  to  the 
great  work  of  the  committee  in  bringing 
about  this  legislation. 

But  it  is  only  a  start.  Mi.  Chairman. 
We  have  a  long  row  to  hoe.  These  ships 
will  not  be  in  the  water  toinorrow,  and 
the  maiming  of  them  and  putting  us 
back  in  the  running  as  a  gr(  at  maritime 
nation  leaves  us  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  PELX.Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iBIr.  Mosher) 
such  time  as  he  may  consun^e. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  of  the  Commi  tee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  i  n  vigorously 
supporting  H.R.  15424,  amending  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  19^  6. 

President  Nixon's  maritime  •  program  as 
set  forth  in  his  message  to  I  he  Congress 
last  October  and  this  legislntion  imple- 
menting that  message,  undoubtedly  will 
be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  maritime 
history  as  the  cornerstone  for  American 
influence  on  the  commerc  al  shipping 
lanes  of  the  world  for  the  balance  of  this 
century.  The  fleet  which  tlie  President 
has  urged  us  to  build,  when  built,  will 
insure  access  to  markets  f<ir  American 
exporters  without  dependence  upon  for- 
eign-flag ships  whose  availi  ibility  at  all 
times  at  reasonable  rates  cannot  be 
guaranteed. 

It  is  up  to  us  here  todaiy  to  take  a 
giant  step  toward  building  'that  fleet.  I 
am,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairmato,  especially 
and  enthusiastically  pleasad  that  this 
legislation  remedies  certain,  deficiencies 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  ^ct  of  1936, 
which  relegated  our  Great  liakes  fleet  to 
a  second-class  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  maritime  policy. 

During  the  hearings  on]  H.R.  15424 
conducted  by  your  committ«e,  a  number 
of  organizations  representii^g  the  mari- 
time industry  of  the  Great  L»kes  testified 
most  persuasively  that  the  ti|ne  has  come 
to  restore  the  Great  Lakes  fliet  to  a  flrst- 
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class  position.  This  restoration  is  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  to  the  economy  of  the 
Great  Lakes  States  and  the  Nation. 

Too  few  realize  the  Importance  of 
Great  Lakes  shipping  to  our  industrial- 
ized economy.  Bulk  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes  now  involves  the  carriage  of  over 
200  million  tons  of  cargo  annually.  The 
200  million  mark  has  been  exceeded 
ever>'  year  since  1966.  Approximately  73 
percent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes 
is  transported  in  American-flag  ships.  By 
way  of  comparison.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
overseas  bulk  trade  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  amounts  to  approximately  350 
million  tons.  Great  Lakes  trade,  there- 
fore, is  very  significant. 

Although  our  Great  Lakes  fleet  trans- 
ports huge  quantities  of  goods  for  Ameri- 
can industry,  it  is  an  aging  fieet  and  is 
in  desperate  need  of  modernization.  The 
age  of  the  250  ships  in  our  Great  Lakes 
fleet  averages  in  excess  of  40  years.  By 
1980,  one-half  of  these  ships  at  the  very 
least  will  have  been  scrapped.  Only  be- 
cause steel  corrosion  is  almost  nil  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  because  of  constant  re- 
pair at  ever-Increasing  cost  will  the  re- 
maining ships  continue  to  operate.  Not 
since  1960  has  a  new  Americ£m-flag  ship 
entered  sei-vice  on  the  Great  Lakes.  A 
handful  are  under  construction  now. 

While  the  U.S. -flag  fleet  has  been  ig- 
nored from  the  standpoint  of  national 
maritime  policy,  the  Canadian  fleet  has 
not.  Over  a  decade  ago.  the  Canadian 
Govermnent  recognized  the  serious  need 
for  upgrading  its  Great  Lakes  fleet.  Ex- 
tremely favorable  tax  provisions  were  en- 
acted to  stimulate  the  construction  of 
new  toimage  for  service  on  the  lakes.  For 
example,  capital  investment  in  new  ships 
and  related  equipment  may  be  depreci- 
ated over  a  3-year  period.  A  number  of 
Canada's  major  industries  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  rapid  depreciation  for  the 
building  of  new  ships  and  have  chartered 
the  vessels  at  vei-y  attractive  rates  to 
ship  operators. 

Additionally,  the  Canadian  tax  laws 
waives  the  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale 
of  ships  so  long  as  the  profits  are  re- 
invested in  new  ships.  The  combination  of 
rapid  depreciation  and  avoidance  of 
capital  gains  tax  results  in  an  effective 
deferral  of  income  tax  for  Canadian 
Lakes  ship  operators. 

Also,  the  Canadian  Government  sub- 
sidizes 24  percent  of  the  capital  cost  of 
vessels  built  in  Canadian  yards.  This 
shipyard  subsidy  is  without  budgetary 
ceiling.  Given  these  inducements,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Canadian  Great 
Lakes  fieet  has  been  substantially  up- 
graded during  the  past  10  years.  Over 
85  ships  have  been  built  for  the  Canadian 
flag  during  a  time  when  one  ship  was 
launched  for  the  American  fleet.  The 
average  age  of  the  Canadian  fleet  Is  only 
27  years  as  compared  to  our  in-excess- 
of-40-years  average.  The  average  capac- 
ity of  Canadian  vessels  is  considerably 
greater  than  their  U.S.-flag  counterpart. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  fails  to  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  our  Great  Lakes  fleet.  H.R.  15424 
will  remedy  this  oversight  In  three  im- 


portant respects,  which  I  now  call  to  your 
attention. 

Section  605(a)  of  the  1936  act  states. 
In  part,  that  no  vessels  operating  on  the 
Great  Lakes  shall  be  considered  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  to  be  operating  in 
foreign  trade.  This  legal  fiction  had  no 
merit  in  1936  and  certainly  has  none  to- 
day. We  are  remedying  that  in  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

Section  809  of  the  1936  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  states  that  contracts  entered 
into  puisuant  to  the  act  shall  equitably 
serve  Insofar  as  possible  the  foreign  trade 
requirements  of  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
has  facilitated  the  development  of  Inter- 
national commerce  moving  through 
Great  Lakes  ports.  While  the  benefits  of 
the  seaway  have  not  yet  been  fully  real- 
ized, we  must  recognize  that  the  Great 
Lakes  are.  In  fact,  a  fourth  seacoast  of  the 
United  States  and  foster  the  development 
of  tlus  seacoast  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  major  ocean  gateways  of  the 
country.  Section  23  of  the  bill  on  which 
we  will  vote  today  deletes  the  language 
which  excluded  the  Great  Lakes  from  the 
act  and  will  specifically  add  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  seacoasts  of  the  United 
States  to  be  served  by  the  act. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  H.R.  15424  extends  to  opera- 
tors on  the  Great  Lakes  the  privilege  of 
establishing  tax  deferred  vessel  con- 
struction funds,  a  right  heretofore 
granted  only  to  a  handful  of  subsidized 
steamship  companies. 

That  provision  of  the  bill  will  have  a 
profoimd  effect  upon  our  Great  Lakes 
fieet.  It  wUl  enable  the  Great  Lakes  op- 
erators to  put  aside  their  earnings  for 
the  further  modernization  of  those  ves- 
sels which  have  remaining  economic  use- 
fulness, and  also  will  enable  the  opera- 
tors to  begin  a  serious  replacement  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  the  oldest  units  from 
the  fieet  for  which  further  modernization 
cannot  be  Justified. 

The  Installation  of  bow  thrusters.  self- 
unloading  equipment  and  new  engines 
win  substantially  upgrade  many  of  the 
younger  ships.  These  are  not  small  jobs, 
however.  They  Involve  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  each.  A  new  vessel 
for  lakes  service  means  an  Investment 
of  approximately  $20  million. 

Without  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  imlikely  that  more  than  five 
or  six  new  vessels  could  be  built  for  lakes 
service  during  the  next  decade.  Only  two 
have  been  built  In  the  last  10  years,  and 
only  two  are  today  being  built. 

The  revision  of  section  607  of  the  act  to 
enable  unsubsldlzed  carriers  to  establish 
construction  reserve  funds  will  undoubt- 
edly produce  a  substantial  building  pro- 
gram. As  In  the  case  of  our  deep  sea 
fleet,  the  new  ships  which  will  be  built 
for  the  Great  Lakes  will  replace  existing 
tonnage  on  the  basis  of  perhaps  one  new 
ship  for  every  three  to  five  existing  units. 
The  average  capacity  of  the  bulk  carriers 
in  our  present  fleet  is  approximately 
13.000  tons  of  cargo  per  trip.  The  new 
ships  will  have  a  capacity  of  40.000  tons 
to  50.000  tons  and  substantially  in- 
creased speed. 
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This  Is  indeed  an  Important  day  for 
the  Great  Lakes  region — a  day  we  have 
waited  for  a  long  time.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this 
Important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally  I  want  to  salute 
our  colleague  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Keith.  At  the  time  our  Great  Lakes 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Keith  offered  a  further 
amendment  which,  in  effect,  provides 
that  fishing  vessel  owners  can  qualify 
for  the  benefits  coming  from  the  capi- 
tal construction  fund  revisions. 

The  American  fishing  vessel  owners 
need  and  deserve  this  assistance,  as  does 
the  merchant  fleet.  All  of  us  should  be 
pleased  that  the  Keith  amendment  Is 
Included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ScHADEBERG)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  15424,  I  rise  in  enthusl- 
atlc  support  of  this  legislation.  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  in  his  remarks  in 
which  he  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
Great  Lakes  have  been  included  In  the 
progrtun.  This.  I  believe,  is  a  landmark 
and  a  turning  of  a  comer  In  the  effort 
to  provide  our  Nation  with  a  merchant 
marine  of  which  we  can  truly  be  proud. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
urging  the  support  of  the  House  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GooDLiNG)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  suport  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz)  and 
to  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD)  for  the  outstanding  job  they  and 
the  committee  have  done  in  bringing  to 
us  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pieces 
of  legislation  that  will  be  placed  before 
this  body  this  year.  I  commend  them  for 
the  patient,  effective,  courteous,  and  dili- 
gent fashion  In  which  they  have  pursued 
a  difficult  course  of  hearings  and  execu- 
tive sessions  In  order  to  bring  this  bill 
before  this  body. 

As  my  other  colleagues  have  done,  I 
endorse  enthusiastically  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  15424.  Particularly  I  wish  to 
comment  on  a  section  which  was  com- 
mented on  by  my  distinguished  and  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mosher)  and  to  point  out  that  for  the 
first  time  the  Great  Lakes  Is  to  achieve 
recognition,  which  I  believe  merits  real 
consideration  here,  and  that  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  seacoast, 
something  which  has  long  needed  to  be 
done,  and  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  the  Great  Lakes  area  In- 
dustiies  and  vessels  will  receive  tax  bene- 


fits as  a  result  of  a  tax-deferred  con- 
struction fund. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  acknowl- 
edge this  singular  stride  forward,  be- 
cause It  can  be  accomplished  with  vir- 
tually minimal  costs  to  the  Treasury,  and 
Indeed  over  the  long  pull  I  believe  it  will 
pay  back  to  the  taxpayers  a  new  level  of 
tax  revenues  of  about  3  or  4  to  1  over 
the  amount  of  the  monetary  costs  of 
the  deferral — which  Is  something  highly 
desirable. 

The  report  of  the  committee  indicates 
the  urgent  need  for  the  step  to  be  taken 
here.  It  points  out: 

The  U.S.  flag  bulk  carrier  lakes  fleet  has 
an  average  age  of  45  years  while  the  Canadian 
fleet  Is  17  years  younger. 

Plfty-four  percent  of  the  U.S.  fleet  is  at 
least  40  years  old. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  Canadian  fleet 
is  less  than  15  years  old. 

The  newest  U.S.  vessel  was  built  in  1960. 

In  1961  the  Canadian  government  provided 
a  vessel  construction  subsidy  which  has 
varied  from  25  to  35  percent  of  cost. 

The  Canadian  fleet  includes  vessels  total- 
Ung  977,000  dwt  built  since  1961.  This  is 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  Oreat  I^akes 
fleet. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  fieet  desperately 
in  need  of  the  kind  of  help  afforded  It  by 
H.R.  15424. 

I  again  pay  tribute  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  who  have  worked  to  make 
this  a  reality.  I  express  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  particular  appreciation  of  the 
courteous,  diligent,  patient,  and  effective 
fashion  In  which  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  have  pro- 
ceeded in  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  am  proud  of  It.  It  Is  a  good  bill.  It 
deserves  early  and  overwhelming  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KerrH). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  complimenting  the  chairman  for 
an  extraordinarily  fine  piece  of  work  in 
drafting  this  legislation,  and  in  obtaining 
the  support  of  so  many  segments  of  those 
Americans  who  go  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

Representing,  as  I  do,  the  city  of  New 
Bedford  and  other  coastal  communities 
where  commercial  fishing  Is  a  way  of  life 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  chair- 
man entertained  and  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  which  provides 
that  the  capital  construction  fund  bene- 
fits will  accrue  to  those  engaged  In  com- 
mercial fishing. 

The  purpose  of  the  construction  funds 
provision  is  to  help  our  merchant  marine 
compete  with  foreign  flag  vessels.  The 
problem,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  our 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  but 
also  commerce  In  what  Is  called  the  non- 
contiguous trade  and  that  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  committee  recognized  further  that 
the  Impact  of  foreign  competition  on  our 
fishing  fleet  was  equally  serious  and 
amended  the  act  so  that  it  covered  the 
fishing  vessel  owner  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican-flag vessel  owner. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  was  adopted 
in  the  committee,  and  I  will  be  eternally 


grateful,  as  will  my  constituents,  to  the 
chairman  for  his  favorable  consideration 
and  support  of  it. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Betts). 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  .  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
benefits  this  bill  will  bring  to  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  and  particularly  to  Lake 
Erie.  I  am  happy  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Tiernan  t . 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
since  1936 — 34  years  ago — has  any  com- 
prehensive and  constructive  ^measure 
been  proposed  by  an  administration  for 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  ancj^hipyard 
Industry — two  first  line  elemervb  of  our 
national  defense.  *  ^ 

With  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  In  our  world  trade  and  In  shipping 
technology,  this  has  been  far,  far  too 
long.  We  have  allowed  our  merchant  fleet 
to  deteriorate  in  numbers  until  we  now 
rank  only  fifth  among  the  maritime 
powers  of  the  world.  And,  even  worse, 
over  two-thirds  of  our  fieet  is  obsolescent 
In  both  quality  and  age. 

This  measure  proposes  a  10-year  plan 
to  rejuvenate  the  American  flag  com- 
mercial fleet.  It  provides  for  construction 
of  300  ships  of  the  most  modern  type 
over  a  10-year  period.  This  Is  little 
enough.  These  ships  will  be  built  In  US. 
shipyards.  In  large  lots  resulting  in  cost 
savings  through  multiconstruction.  It  will 
provide  a  further  Incentive  for  our  yards 
to  expand  and  modernize. 

The  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  after  many 
long  hours  and  hard  work  have  unani- 
mously recommended  passage  of  this 
measure.  The  committee  has  held  exten- 
sive hearings  at  which  experts  from  all 
segments  of  the  marine  Industry  and 
marine  labor  have  testified.  It  Is  a  good 
bill.  It  Is  sound  legislation.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  on  Its  fine  work 
and  I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  HH.  15424  as  reported. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation amounts  to  an  Important  landfall 
for  the  faltering  U.S.  merchant  marine. 
It  Is  long  overdue,  but  nonetheless  wel- 
come. Its  sponsors  and  the  administra- 
tion deserve  great  credit  for  the  exten- 
sive work  done  and  the  meaningful  re- 
sults achieved. 

Of  especial  importance  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  other  Great  Lakes  States  are 
the  provisions  which  for  the  first  time 
Include  the  Great  Lakes  under  section 
809  as  the  fourth  seacoast  of  the  United 
States.  The  needed  expansion  of  our 
aging  merchant  marine  in  those  waters 
has  long  been  a  cause  for  concern.  Hope- 
fully this  charge  will  help  In  its  needed 
replacement  and  modernization. 

I  am  happy  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  congratulate  all  concerned  for 
their  work  In  preparing  this  fine  piece  of 
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legislation.  H.R.  15425.  espM  cially  Chair- 
man Oarmatz  and  the  rani  ing  Republi- 
can, William  Mailliard.  Sir.  Nixon  be- 
fore his  election  had  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  restoring  our  n  erchant  fleet 
to  its  former  preeminence.  He  pledged  if 
elected  to  see  that  this  was  done. 

As  President  he  has  promptly  and 
forthrightly  fulfilled  that  p  ledge.  He  ap- 
pointed men  who  believed  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  work  out  a  new,  for- 
ward-looking maritime  pogram  that 
would  help  all  parts  of  tie  merchant 
marine  and  that  all  segr  lents  of  the 
maritime  industry  would  i  upport.  This 
difiScult  and  exacting  task  was  accom- 
plished by  Secretary  of  Coixmerce  Mau- 
rice Stans,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Rocco  Siciliano.  and  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator A.  E.  Gibson,  with  th?  cooperation 
of  other  interested  FederaJ  ofiQcials  and 
maritime  industry  labor  i  nd  manage- 
ment. 

The  President  submitted  1  us  new  mari- 
time program  last  October,  offering  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  the  Na- 
tion to  rebuild  its  merchant  fleet  within 
the  next  decade.  This  program  received 
a  heartening  unanimity  of '  endorsement 
by  all  segments  of  the  irdustry.  HJl. 
15424  was  introduced  before  adjourn- 
ment last  year  and  was  prjmptly  taken 
up  by  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session.  The  diligent  and  careful 
work  of  this  committee  is  ihown  in  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

I  believe  that  the  provisio  ns  of  this  bill 
will  make  it  possible  to  rebuild  our  fleet, 
to  lower  Government  costs  by  making  our 
ships  more  productive,  and  by  providing 
incentives  to  shipowners  atd  shipbuild- 
ers to  improve  their  efQciertcy. 

If  all  segments  of  the  indu  stry  continue 
to  show  the  same  spirit  of  c  operation  in 
carrying  out  the  program.  [  am  sure  we 
will  soon  have  cause  once  a  fcain  to  speak 
with  pride  of  a  merchant  n  larine  that  is 
second  to  none  in  quahty  iind  efBciency 
and  in  its  capability  of  p'otecting  our 
vital  trade  and  defense. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chaimian.  when  we 
passed  H.R.  15945.  a  shi[ft>uilding  au- 
thorization bill,  about  2  iiionths  ago,  I 
raised  a  question  as  I  did  Ust  year  when 
a  shipbuilding  bill  was  passed,  as  to  what 
kind  of  ships  are  going  to; be  buUt  and 
what  these  ships  are  going  tto  haul  after 
they  are  built.  I  never  hafe  received  a 
satisfactory  answer.  I  ami  asking  that 
question  again  today.  We  are  setting  up  a 
long-range  program  to  build  300  ships.  I 
want  to  know  a  Uttle  more  about  what 
these  ships  are  going  to  Be  hauling.  I 
want  to  know  if  there  is  anjthlng  in  this 
bill  that  will  keep  these  300  ships  from 
being  used  to  ship  products  into  this 
country  that  will  compete  with  our  own 
d(»nestic  industry.  My  concern  centers 
aro\uid  a  problem  that  aro$e  in  my  dis- 
trict. About  a  year  ago  thete  were  plans 
afoot  to  use  the  dilTerenti|il  subsidy  to 
haul  in  aragonite  from  thei  Bahama  Is- 
lands into  the  coastal  are^  at  almost 
half  the  cost  that  the  limes  one  industry 
in  the  United  States  would  compete 
against.  I  say  that  would  b^  unfair  com- 
petition. I  want  someone  I  to  give  me 
some  assurance  that  these  )00  ships  are 
not  going  to  be  hauling  tlese  kinds  of 
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products  in  competition  with  our  own 
industries.  I  shall  direct  that  question  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  also. 

I  am  assured  the  intent  of  this  bill  is 
not  to  compete  against  our  own  industry 
or  industries,  but  rather  to  help  our  mari- 
time fleet  compete  in  world  trade.  If  the 
building  of  these  300  ships  creates  a 
hardship  against  the  limestone  industry, 
for  instance,  this  House  will  hear  from  me 
and  others.  We  want  to  be  proud  of  our 
merchant  marine  fleet,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  hurt  our  own  merchants  in 
America. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiUi  our 
action  on  the  merchant  marine  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  House  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  embark  on  a  new  era  for  the 
American  merchant  fleet — an  era  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  compete  on 
a  more  equal  basis  with  the  ships  of  other 
nations  in  carrying  the  huge  amounts  of 
goods  being  shipped  to  and  from  tliis 
country. 

For  years,  the  merchant  marine  has 
been  the  victim  of  indifference  and 
neglect.  Although  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports have  increased  steadily  in  the  past 
two  decades — although  we  are  the  most 
active  trading  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe — this  increased  trade  has  not  been 
shared  in  by  ships  built  in  this  country, 
owned  by  private  Interests  in  this  coun- 
try, and  manned  by  citizen-sailors  from 
this  country. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  well  over 
half  of  America's  imports  and  exports 
were  being  carried  in  American-flag  ves- 
sels. Today,  that  share  has  shriveled  to 
only  5  percent.  In  other  words,  the  ships 
of  other  nations  have  capitalized  on  the 
growth  of  our  international  trade,  so 
that  today  they  carry  95  percent  of  all 
our  cargo. 

The  passage  of  the  legislation  now  un- 
der consideration  will  begin  to  reverse 
that  trend.  We  cannot  do  it  all  at  once, 
because  most  of  the  ships  that  are  left 
in  our  fleet  are  old,  small,  and  slow — and 
it  will  take  some  time  to  overcome  our 
past  neglect  of  this  industry.  But  this  is 
the  first  step  toward  reversing  the 
trend,  and  toward  achieving  the  goal, 
enunciated  nearly  2  years  ago  by  the 
President,  to  see  that,  by  the  middle  of 
this  decade,  at  least  30  percent  of  our 
cargo  is  being  carried  by  our  own  ships. 

This  legislation  provides  the  tools  by 
which  the  shipping  industry  and  the 
shipbuilding  industry  in  this  coimtry  can 
start  to  build  a  proud  new  American-flag 
fleet.  If  these  two  industries  respond  to 
this  challenge,  as  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  that  they  will,  then  next  year, 
or  the  year  after  that,  or  the  year  after 
that,  I  think  the  Congress  will  be  recep- 
tive to  proposals  to  accelerate  the  pace 
at  which  this  program  moves,  so  that  we 
can  attain  the  goal  of  at  least  30  percent 
carriage  in  American  bottoms,  as  the 
President  proposed. 

I  support  this  legislation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  urge  the  affirmative  votes  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  important  first  step 
toward  maritime  revival. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  this 
program  and  this  legislation.  So,  today  Is 
a  significant  event  in  America's  maritime 
history.  At  last  we  have  the  opportunity 


to  reverse  the  trend  in  our  maritime  for- 
tunes and  begin  a  slow,  steady  climb  to 
a  position  of  leadership  among  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world.  Over  15  years 
ago,  we  came  to  the  realization  that  un- 
less we  instituted  a  replacement  pro- 
gram, our  entire  American-flag  mer- 
chant fleet  would  become  obsolete  at  or 
about  the  same  time.  That  was  because 
the  ships  flying  the  American  flag  were 
all  built  during  the  cwnparatively  short 
period  from  1942  to  1946,  when  we  were 
forced  to  construct  a  "bridge  of  ships " 
across  the  ocean. 

Unfortunately,  as  time  went  on,  due  to 
budgetaiT  restraints  and  the  typical  lack 
of  interest  in  the  merchant  marine  dur- 
ing peacetime,  we  let  our  replacement 
program  slide. 

But  even  more  significant  tlian  that, 
the  nature  of  our  trade  has  changed  over 
the  past  35  years.  When  the  1936  act  was 
passed,  the  great  preponderance  of  our 
exports  and  Imports  were  in  the  form  of 
general  cargo.  And  for  this  type  business 
break  bulk  freight  ships  <H>erating  on 
liner  routes  at  fixed  schedules  were  the 
proper  vehicles  of  carriage.  Over  the 
years  since  that  time,  the  nature  of  our 
trade  has  changed  so  that  today  the 
great  percentage  of  our  exports  and  im- 
ports is  in  the  form  of  bulk  cargoes 
which  ordinarily  are  carried  in  an  en- 
tirely different  type  of  vessel. 

For  by  and  large,  the  present  sad 
plight  of  our  merchant  marine  is  due  to 
two  factors:  one,  the  failure  to  replace 
our  liner  vessels  and  two,  the  failure  to 
extend  Government  assistance  to  the 
building  and  operating  of  other  types  of 
vessels.  The  bill  before  you  is  designed 
to  meet  both  of  these  deficiencies.  It  calls 
for  a  program  imder  which  300  ships 
would  be  built  over  the  next  10  years, 
comprised  of  an  adequate  number  of 
liner  vessels  and,  for  the  first  time,  to  en- 
courage the  building  of  bulk  carriers  and 
tankers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  almost  unthinkable 
that  this  country  has  fallen  to  a  fifth- 
rate  maritime  power.  Our  very  heritage 
is  founded  in  the  traditions  of  the  sea. 
Our  growth  and  our  strength  rest  upon 
seapower.  Not  only  is  trade  in  our  own 
vessels  essential  to  the  health  of  our 
economy,  but  from  a  national  defense 
standpoint,  I  well  remember  the  words 
of  General  Eisenhower  when  In  1944, 
from  London,  he  said : 

When  final  victory  Is  ours,  there  Is  no  or- 
ganization that  win  share  Its  credit  more 
deservedly  than  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. We  were  caught  flat-footed  In  both 
world  wars  because  we  relied  too  much  upon 
foreign  owned  and  operated  shipping  to  carry 
our  cargoes  abroad  and  to  bring  critically 
needed  supplies  to  this  country.  America's 
Industrial  prosperity  and  military  security 
both  demand  that  we  maintain  a  privately 
operated  merchant  marine  adequate  in  size 
and  of  modem  design  to  Insure  that  our 
lines  of  supply  for  either  peace  or  war  will 
be  safe.  I  consider  the  merchant  marine  to  be 
our  fourth  arm  of  defense  and  vital  to  the 
stability  and  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  contribute  my  vote 
and  strong  support  to  this  vitally  needed 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly    support    the    legislation    now 
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before  the  House,  H.R.  15424,  which  is 
designed  to  put  vigor  back  into  Ameri- 
ca's merchant  marine  efforts  on  the  high 
seas. 

Although  this  legislation  consists  of 
amendments  to  existing  law,  it  more 
properly  should  be  titled  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970 — because  it  sets  our 
maritime  efforts  onto  an  exciting  new 
course.  This  legislation  provides  for  the 
wholesale  modernization  of  the  body  of 
maritime  law  which  has  been  on  the 
statute  books,  virtually  unchanged,  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  At  long 
last,  it  provides  equal  treatment  for  all 
segments  of  the  maritime  industry.  In 
short,  it  puts  our  maritime  laws  in  step 
with  the  times,  and  makes  it  possible  for 
these  laws  to  stay  in  step  with  any 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  world 
maritime  affairs  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  has 
been  frustrated  in  its  efforts  to  revitalize 
our  merchant  marine.  This  frustration 
has  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress has  had  a  sense  of  urgency  about 
maritime  revitalization  that  has  not  been 
shared  by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. But  now  this  situation  has 
changed.  This  legislation  before  us  was 
drafted  in  the  executive  department;  it 
was  modified  and  perfected  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries ;  and  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  virtually  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry whose  future  is  involved  in  the 
outcome  of  the  legislative  process  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  this 
kind  of  cooperative  effort  and  for  the 
kind  of  consensus  which  this  legisla- 
tion represents.  It  is  up  to  us,  now,  to 
give  this  legislation  our  wholehearted 
endorsement,  so  that  we  can  move  on  to 
the  next — and  even  more  important — 
phase,  which  Is  the  full  implementation 
of  this  legislation  and  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  our  total  maritime  poten- 
tial. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  H.R.  15424,  to 
revitalize  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, is  passed  by  the  House.  We  have 
long  been  in  an  economic  war  with  the 
Soviets  who  have  threatened  to  bury  us 
at  sea.  The  growth  of  Russia's  merchant 
marine  is  perhaps  the  most  startling  in 
world  maritime  history.  I  recall  that 
former  Soviet  Merchant  Marine  Minister 
Victory  Bakayev  in  Moscow  said: 

The  Soviet  Union  can  today  deliver  any 
cargo  to  any  point  on  earth,  using  high- 
speed Soviet  ships. 

The  Soviets  moved  from  21st  position 
among  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world 
in  1950  to  fifth  place  today  and  continue 
to  push  ahead.  While  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  has  aged  and  dwindled  to  less 
than  900  ships,  the  U.S.S.R.  can  boast  of 
over  1,400  ships  aggregating  over  10  mil- 
lion tons.  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  recently  told  a 
House  committee : 

Another  three-quarters  of  a  million  dead- 
weight tons  of  new  merchant  shipping  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Soviet  economic 
and  political  planners. 

The  creation  of  a  Soviet  merchant 
marine  has  made  it  possible  to  free  the 


nation  from  dependence  on  foreign  ves- 
sels for  maritime  shipping.  Pour  out  of 
five  Russian  merchant  ships  are  less 
than  10  years  old,  whereas  four  out  of 
five  U.S.-fiag  vessels  su-e  of  World  War  II 
vintage  or  older.  The  huge  merchant  fieet 
buildup  gives  the  Russians  a  powerful 
new  weapon  to  heighten  the  effects  of  the 
cold  war  into  the  1980's.  You  are  well 
aware  that  a  Soviet  shipping  company 
has  served  notice  that  it  intends  to  com- 
pete with  United  States  and  Japanese 
shipping  lines  in  the  lucrative  Pacific 
trade  at  cutrate  prices.  They  hope  to 
establish  a  third  fiag  trade  with  the  first 
scheduled  cargo  service  to  our  Nation 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 
They  applied  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  for  approval  to  begin  serv- 
ice June  1.  and  some  of  the  rates  they 
expect  to  charge  will  be  47  percent  below 
charges  of  shipping  companies  in  the 
Trans-Pacific  Freight  Conference. 

Not  only  will  the  Russian  merchant 
fieet  prove  a  peacetime  menace  with  a 
real  potential  for  driving  freight  rates 
down  to  less  than  breakeven  levels  for 
ships  imder  other  fiags,  but,  today,  her 
new  ships  are  headed  for  Hanoi  with 
cargoes  to  sustain  the  North  Vietnarhese. 
It  has  been  reported  that  over  400  So- 
viet ships  annually  transport  war  ma- 
terial to  North  Vietnam. 

The  fleet  that  flies  the  "hammer  and 
sickle"  is  a  major  instrument  of  Soviet 
national  power.  They  do  more  than  just 
transport  cargo.  Theirs  is  a  strategic 
function  as  well.  Soviet  merchant  ships 
now  visit  600  ports  in  over  90  different 
countries — and  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that — at  every  port  which  a  Russian 
merchant  ship  visits  there  must  be  some 
form  of  Russian  trade  organization  and 
Soviet  consular  representation.  As  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  merchant  fleet  expands,  and 
her  commercial  dealings  with  the  world 
expand,  the  Soviet  commercial  and  con- 
sular penetration  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  also  expand.  And,  we  know,  too, 
that  the  Soviets  are  using  mushroom- 
ing flshing  and  oceanographic  fleets  in 
similar  fashion — for  political  advantage 
as  much  as  for  food  from  the  seas  or 
sciences  of  the  oceans. 

The  United  States  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  checkmate  the  Soviets  in  their 
bid  to  take  over  the  sealanes  of  the  world. 
Only  a  modern,  well-balanced,  competi- 
tive U.S.-flag  fleet  can  accomplish  this. 
H.R.  15424  will  enable  this  Nation  to  re- 
gain its  lost  maritime  prestige  and  effec- 
tively meet  the  Soviet  challenge  on  the 
high  seas. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15424  and  I  heartily 
applaud  and  approve  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  adding  to  the 
Great  Lakes  amendment. 

Adding  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  eligibility  list  for  contracts  to  be 
awarded  under  this  legislation  is  certain- 
ly only  just  in  the  light  of  the  tremen- 
dous role  our  lake  system  plays  in  the 
economy  of  not  only  the  entire  Midwest 
but  the  Nation.  This  amendment  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  an  equitable  pro- 
gram of  U.S.  shipbuilding  expansion. 

Our  need  for  a  strong  American  mer- 
chant marine  has  increased  almost  as 


steadily  as  our  shipping-service  capabil- 
ity has  declined  over  the  last  decade.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  n  our  merchant 
fleet  was  the  largest  in  the  world,  today 
the  American-flag  ship  hovers  on  the 
brink  of  extinction,  due  chiefly  to  the 
neglect  U.S.  shipbuilding  suffered  dur- 
ing the  1960's.  Today  we  are  ranked  in 
fifth  place  with  only  650  merchant  ships. 
By  1974,  at  the  present  rates  of  ob- 
\solescence  and  slow  rate  of  construction, 
our  fleet  will  consist  of  just  272  ships. 

Passage  of  HR.  15424  is  epochal  in 
that  for  the  first  time  we  will  incorporate 
into  basic  maritime  law  provisions  that 
explicitly  establish  that  the  Great  Lakes 
fieet  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  our  great 
Nation's  maritime  efforts  as  is  the 
oceanic  fleet. 

I  urge  this  measure  be  given  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  make  my 
thoughts  on  the  President's  maritime 
program  known  to  my  colleagues  through 
a  formal  statement.  Let  me  state  at  the 
outset  that  I  fully  support  the  effort  to 
revitalize  our  maritime  industries,  both 
shipping  and  shipbuilding,  which  is  the 
theme  of  the  administration's  proposed 
legislation  and  has  been  the  goal  of  this 
committee  for  a  number  of  years.  How- 
ever, I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  have 
taken  only  a  superficial  look  at  two  pro- 
visions of  this  new  legislation:  the  con- 
struction-differential subsidy — CDS — 
rate  reductions  and  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can shipping  companies  to  fully  employ 
the  number  of  newly  constructed  ships 
that  the  program  proposes.  In  addition. 
I  am  just  as  concerned  that  we  have 
failed  to  address  the  maritime  labor 
problem.  As  I  see  it,  the  management- 
labor  tug  of  war  on  job  promotion  has 
played  a  major  role  in  causing  our  pres- 
ent maritime  woes.  I  have  oriented  my 
remarks  to  these  major  concerns  and  a 
number  of  minor  provisions  which  need 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee. 

As  to  the  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy rates,  I  do  believe  that  significant 
reductions  in  imit  costs  can  be  achieved 
through  multiple  procurement  of  stand- 
ard ship  designs.  However,  I  have  seen 
no  evidence  to  date  that  suggests  that  the 
degree  of  construction-differential  rate 
reductions  called  for  in  the  proposed 
legislation  can  realistically  be  achieved. 
The  Maritime  Administration  has  based 
the  proposed  CDS  rates  on  the  results 
of  a  study,  "Improving  the  Prospects  for 
United  States  Shipbuilding."  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Maritime  Studies  at  Webb  Insti- 
tute of  Naval  Architecture.  It  may  be 
that  the  conclusions  of  this  study  are 
completely  valid.  Regardless,  we  have  no 
concrete  documentation  from  the  Mari- 
time Administration  as  to  how  the  con- 
clusions of  this  stud.v  specifically  relate 
to  the  CDS  costs  of  the  new  program.  In 
order  to  fully  investigate  the  CDS  pro- 
visions of  the  new  program,  we  need  de- 
tailed calculations  which  identify  the  cost 
of  ships  today,  the  cost  of  ships  during 
the  years  of  CDS  reduction,  the  annual 
CDS  authorizations,  and  the  number  of 
ships  to  be  built  each  year. 

It  is  not  a  minor  issue  which  I  am 
addressing,  for  we  might  be  placing  a 
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I  would  seriously  question  whether 
U.S.  shipping  companies  Actually  believe 
that  they  can  profitably  employ  the  300 
ships  that  we  have  propo^d  in  this  pro 
gram.  I  cannot  imagine 
risk  the  private  funds  ne^ed  to  pay  for 
the  unsubsidized  portion  cjf  the  ship  con- 
struction cost  if  heavy  market  penetra 
tion  does  not  seem  probable.  I  do  believe 
that  there  is  a  hard  requifement  for  100 
to  110  new  vessels  as  replacements  for 
existing  ships  but  additional  vessels  will 
depend  on  the  ability  of  US.  ships  to 
capture  more  of  the  market.  If  U.S. 
shipping  cannot  fully  em])loy  this  num 
ber  of  vessels,  I  can  see  t  ro  possible  de 
velopments :  First,  there  w  ill  be  increased 
pressures  for  greater  cargo  preference 
provisions  for  American  vessels  and  for 
other  protective  practices;  or.  second, 
there  will  be  large  orders  ifor  new  vessels 
during  the  first  years  of  the  program  and 
relatively  few  thereafter.  This  first  de- 
velopment could  have  s«rious  interna- 
tional implications  as  it  would  directly 
affect  the  major  maritinle  nations  who 
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are  also  our  allies;  while  the  second  de- 
velopment would  be  disasterous  to  U.S. 
shipyards  which  will  have  just  heavily 
invested  in  their  facilities  in  order  to 
modernize  as  urged  by  the  new  program. 
It  is  my  recommendation  that  we  re- 
quest the  Maritime  Administration  to 
undertake  an  extensive  market  penetra- 
tion analysis  and  to  submit  the  results 
of  that  analysis  to  this  Committee.  I 
understand  such  a  study  has  not  been 
accomplished.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such 
an  analysis  is  not  available  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  new  maritime  program.  So 
important  is  this  analysis  to  our  efforts 
to  rebuild  the  US.  merchant  marine  that 
I  cannot  but  highly  criticize  the  Mari- 
time Administration  for  failing  to  initi- 
ate such  an  effort  dining  its  review  of  the 
maritime  policy  and  program. 

Maybe  the  most  troublesome  issue  in 
the  maritime  area  is  that  of  organized 
labor.  I  am  a  diligent  advocate  of  indus- 
trial democracy — particularly  in  the 
maritime  area.  The  facts  of  the  past 
several  decades,  however,  carmot  be  Ig- 
nored. In  an  effort  to  preserve  jobs  in 
the  continuously  competitive  Interna- 
tional shipping  market,  agreements  have 
been  negotiated  after  very  damaging 
work  stoppages  that  have  further  ex- 
acerbated the  problems  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  In  a  word,  we  have 
priced  ourselves  out  of  the  market. 

As  a  practical  matter  no  amount  of 
Goverament  subsidy  is  going  to  be  ade- 
quate until  Government,  labor,  and 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  management 
imite  with  a  common  resolve  that  the 
United  States  Is  simply  going  to  price 
itself  back  into  the  market. 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  lost  2.7 
million  man-days  due  to  shipping  work 
stoppage. 

There  are  two  items  which  serve  to 
identify  the  impact  of  maritime  labor  on 
American  shipping;  the  first  being  the 
"flags  of  convenience"  or  "flags  or  ne- 
cessity" fleet  depending  on  hov\^  you  view 
their  foreign-flag  registry  and  the  sec- 
ond the  termination  of  passenger  service 
by  six  large  Uners.  As  to  U.S.-owned  ves- 
sels vmder  foreign  flag,  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  operators  of  these  vessels  would 
not  return  them  to  UJS.-flag  registry 
with  American  crews  even  If  we  offered 
to  completely  equalize  through  subsidy 
theL"  costs  in  comparison  to  foreign  com- 
petitors. The  reason  behind  this  is  very 
simple.  The  vessels  In  this  fleet  are  al- 
most exclusively  dry  and  liquid  bulk  car- 
riers; they  deliver  raw  materials  to  re- 
fineries which  represent  heavy  capital  In- 
vestments. To  offset  this  heavy  Invest- 
ment, the  reflnery  operators,  who  are 
also  the  parent  companies  of  the  ship- 
operating  firms,  have  designed  produc- 
tion schedules  which  are  geared  to  a 
steady  flow  of  raw  materials  Into  the 
refineries,  full  utilization  of  the  refin- 
eries, and  a  steady  output  of  refined 
products.  The  frequent  work  stoppage 
characteristics  of  U.S.  seagoing  labor 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  their 
production  schedules  and  serioiisly  Jeop- 
ardize the  profitability  of  their  opera- 
tions. 

The  termination  of  service  by  our  large 
passenger  liners  also  resulted,  In  part, 
from  the  actions  of  maritime  labor.  Re- 


cently, the  National  Maritime  Union — 
NMU — indicated  that  it  would  be  willing 
to  reduce  crews  by  15  percent  and  to  ease 
working  rules  in  order  to  reactivate  the 
six  large  passenger  liners.  I  applaud  this 
meaningful  concession  by  organized 
labor. 

It  was  accelerating  increases  in  operat- 
ing costs  resulting  in  unacceptable  losses 
for  the  shipping  companies  which  forced 
these  vessels  to  be  laid  up.  The  major 
element  in  passenger  ship  operating  costs 
is  the  cost  of  labor.  These  operating 
losses  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the 
13  passenger  and  combination  ships  had 
been  accoimting  for  approximately  25 
percent  of  all  operating  subsidy — $57.5 
million  out  of  $232.3  million  during  1967. 
One  could  not  expect  comjxanies  to 
continuously  allow  million-dollar  losses 
from  passenger  ships  to  eat  into  the 
profits  of  their  cargo  operations  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  deteriorated  condi- 
tion of  American  cargo  shipping. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  termination  of  service 
by  passenger  vessels  both  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  industry.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  that  our  cargo  vessels  are  also 
being  burdened  by  heavy  labor  require- 
ments. If  this  is  so  It  would  appear  that 
now  Is  the  time  for  labor,  management, 
and  Government  to  talk.  Certainly  com- 
promises can  now  be  made  anticipating 
the  operations  of  our  new  30-shIp-per- 
year  competitive  merchant  nuirine. 

We  have  problems  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  At  present  we  have  589  general 
cargo  ships  under  U.S.  fiag.  Even  with 
our  new  program,  the  size  of  this  fleet 
will  be  reduced  by  40  percent  to  345  ships 
in  1975.  The  impact  upon  seafaring  labor 
will  be  significant.  This  impact  will  be 
even  greater  than  Is  apparent  from  the 
fleet  reduction,  as  the  new  vessels  will  re- 
quire substantially  smaller  crews  than 
the  vessels  being  replaced. 

Secretary  Stans  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  indicated  that  25.700  sea- 
going Jobs  will  be  lost  between  1970  and 
1974.  If  this  is  so,  certainly  management, 
labor,  and  Government  should  talk 
about  the  ramifications  of  this  action 
now. 

I  noticed  with  great  Interest  that  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board  on  February  10, 
1970,  notified  four  west  coast  shipping 
companies  that  In  the  future  It  will  limit 
the  number  of  Jobs  It  will  subsidize  on 
C-4  tjTJe  cargo  ships  regardless  of  what 
contractual  arrangements  these  firms 
have  with  maritime  labor.  However,  this 
ruling  will  not  apply  until  June  1972,  and 
only  reduces  the  subsidized  portion  of 
the  crew  from  58  to  52  men.  This  appears 
to  be  too  little  and  too  late.  Even  this 
reduction  will  do  little  to  make  the  C-4's 
really  competitive  with  comparabe  So- 
man foreign  ships. 

The  labor  problem  is  not  confined  to 
seagoing  persormel  as  the  development 
of  the  container  concept  has  caused  the 
longshore  unions  to  assert  themselves  in 
protection  of  their  Jobs.  Back  in  1960, 
longshore  unions  through  their  contracts 
established  container  roysdty  fimds  to 
which  steamship  companies  contributed 
dollar  amoimts  In  accordance  with  the 
number  of  tons  of  containerized  cargo 
offloaded  from  the  ships  of  that  com- 
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pany.  While  this  fund  had  a  valid  pur- 
pose to  ameliorate  problems  of  imem- 
ployment — my  Information  is  that  the 
fimd  is  not  used  for  this  purpose. 

Congress  has  recently  acted  to  greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  Government 
funds  to  be  spent  on  maritime  research 
and  development — R.  &  D. — and  the  new 
program  envisions  high  levels  of  R.  &  D. 
spending.  I  fully  agree  with  increased  au- 
thorizations in  this  area  as  I  believe  that 
through  technology  we  can  enhance  the 
competitive  position  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  However,  the  efficiencies  and  au- 
tomation that  this  R.  &  D.  will  provide 
cannot  but  severely  aggravate  the  pres- 
ent labor  situation.  How  can  we  hope  to 
benefit  from  additional  technological  ad- 
vances when  we  are  far  from  implement- 
ing the  advantages  presently  available. 

What  disturbs  me  most  about  this  situ- 
ation is  that  nothing  Is  being  done  about 
it.  On  February  28,  1969, 1  WTOte  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Shultz  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  which  I  sisked  him  to  provide 
me  with  information  concerning  "possi- 
ble programs — and  estimated  costs — that 
woiild  assist  maritime  personnel  dis- 
placed by  automation  and  moderniza- 
tion." His  reply  indicates  that — 

The  Department  has  made  no  projections 
of  the  future  size  of  the  Maritime  work  force 
nor  the  impact  maximum  automation  would 
have  on  jobs.  Neither  do  we  have  an  analysis 
of  all  possible  programs  to  assist  displaced 
maritime  employees. 

It  is  significant  to  note  as  revesiled  by 
this  reply  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  doing  little  work  in  what  appears  by 
the  record  to  be  the  most  troublesome 
labor  area. 

I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  fool 
ourselves  to  believe  that  without  recti- 
fication of  the  labor-management  prob- 
lem the  proposed  program  can  success- 
fully rebuild  the  maritime  industry.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Government  can 
force  labor  and  management  to  settle 
disputes  without  resorting  to  work  stop- 
pages; however,  I  do  believe  that  the 
Government  should  exert  whatever  pres- 
sure It  can  on  these  groups  to  restore  la- 
bor stability  to  the  maritime  Industry 
today  before  we  build  a  fleet  without  a 
program  of  operation.  This  may  require 
the  development  of  a  system  of  manda- 
tory arbitration,  increased  penalties  for 
wildcat  strikes  and  Increase  Jawboning 
of  management.  With  regard  to  man- 
ning scales  and  working  rules,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  should  estab- 
lish the  policy  that  all  vessels  built  or  op- 
erated with  Government  subsidy  should 
be  manned  In  accordance  with  actual 
needs  and  should  employ  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  economically  feasible  tech- 
nologies. I  believe  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Is  moving  In  the  right  di- 
rection In  this  area;  however,  they  are 
moving  too  slow  to  provide  any  meaning- 
ful relief  in  the  near  future  for  UJ3. 
shipping.  As  to  workers  displaced  by 
technological  advances  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  commercial  fleet, 
the  Department  of  Labor  should  under- 
take extension  programs  to  retrain  these 
workers  using  Federal  funds  augmented 
by  moneys  from  funds  such  as  the  con- 
tainer royalty  f  imd. 

As  to  the  providing  of  additional  Gov- 
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emment  subsidies  to  reactivate  the  ?ald- 
up  passenger  vessels,  I  am  opposed.  In 
1961,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  some  eco- 
nomic pressiu"es  on  the  operators  of  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  ships,  legislation  was  en- 
acted to  permit  American  ships  to  com- 
pete with  foreign-fiag  vessels  for  avail- 
able off-route  service  In  the  Increasing 
lucrative  cruise  business  without  impair- 
ing their  eligibility  for  operating  subsidy. 
Off-route  operation  was  authorized  for 
4  months  of  the  year — approximately 
the  slack  season  on  the  regular  service — 
to  help  reduce  operating  losses.  However, 
operating  costs  continued  to  increase, 
and  legislation  was  passed  in  1968  to  per- 
mit off-route  operation  for  two-thirds 
of  the  year.  Despite  these  efforts,  the 
major  passenger  liner  companies  con- 
tinued to  incur  heavy  losses  which  forced 
termination  of  service.  These  cruise  trade 
legislative  actions  called  attention  to 
three  important  developments:  First, 
there  has  been  some  retreat  from  the  es- 
sential trade  route  concept,  the  ground 
on  which  operating  subsidy  had  been 
Justified  for  over  30  years;  second, 
operating  subsidy  is  being  diluted  to  sup- 
port luxury  passenger  service;  and. 
third,  U.S.  passenger  vessels  are  not  over- 
coming operating  losses  even  by  par- 
ticipating In  the  luxury  cruise  trade. 

Despite  the  labor  reductions  proposed 
by  NMU,  it  will  require  greater  amounts 
of  subsidy  to  operate  the  passenger  ships 
than  previously  experienced.  The  NMU 
convention  during  October  1969  indi- 
cated that  an  additional  $20  million  in 
operating  subsidy  could  keep  the  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  fleet  in  service.  Added  to 
the  previous  level  of  spending,  this  would 
total  $80  million  annually  for  subsidy 
support  of  American  passenger  vessels. 
In  addition  to  this  imreasonable  expense, 
we  would  no  longer  be  subsidizing  essen- 
tial passenger  service  but  rather  the  va- 
cations of  the  affluent  portion  of  Ameri- 
can society.  Information  for  1969  showed 
a  decrease  in  demand  of  11  percent  for 
trans-Atlantic  passenger  service  in  com- 
parison to  1968.  The  evolution  of  air 
transportation  has  eliminated  the  na- 
tional defense  need  for  maintaining  a 
U.S.-flag  passenger  ship  capability.  Por 
these  reasons  I  catmot  support  efforts  to 
reactivate  the  laid-up  passenger  vessels. 

Modification  of  one  provision  of  the 
President's  maritime  program  can  great- 
ly benefit  the  shipping  companies  oper- 
ating in  the  noncontiguous  domestic 
trade.  I  propose  that  the  tax-deferred 
construction  reserve  fund  be  expanded 
not  only  to  include  imsubsidized  foreign 
trade  operators  but  also  noncontiguous 
domestic  trade  operators.  From  informa- 
tion submitted  to  me  by  the  Maritime 
Administration,  I  have  calculated  that 
84  percent  of  oiu"  dry  cargo  vessels  oper- 
ating in  the  domestic  trade  are  25  years 
of  age  or  older.  These  vessels  are  eco- 
nomically obsolete  and  need  to  be  re- 
placed. I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  the  Jones 
Act;  however,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  require  the  domestic  shipper  and 
the  noncontiguous  States  and  possessions 
to  pay  the  fuU  cost  of  providing 
Jobs  for  U.S.  laborers  In  the  domestic 
commerce.  To  do  so  we  are  placing  an 
iuif  air  burden  on  the  economies  of  these 
areas  and  we  could  be  forcing  them  to 
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rely  on  supplies  from  foreign  sources 
rather  than  the  United  States.  However, 
by  extensions  of  the  construction  reserve 
funds  to  shipping  companies  operating 
in  the  noncontiguous  domestic  trade, 
we  can  enhance,  through  new  construc- 
tion, efficient  shipping  services  which 
will  bolster  rather  than  impair  the  econ- 
omies of  the  noncontiguous  States  and 
possessions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  again  that 
I  fully  support  the  efforts  to  revitalize 
our  maritime  industry.  However,  unless 
we  address  and  resolve  the  issues  that  I 
have  discussed,  we  will  waste  the  valua- 
ble opportunity  provided  by  the  Presi- 
dent's maritime  program.  We  will  ex- 
haust Government  funds  before  we  have 
effected  the  necessary  changes  and  re- 
forms which  seek  to  enhance  the  com- 
petitive position  of  our  maritime  indus- 
try and  to  lessen  the  industry's  drain 
upon  the  American  economy  and  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  and  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  operating  subsidy 
for  bulk  carriers. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  to  provide  operating 
subsidy  for  U.S.-flag  dry  or  liquid  bulk 
vessels  engaged  In  our  foreign  trade. 

When  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
was  enacted,  the  preponderance  of  our 
foreign  trade  was  of  a  break-bulk  variety 
transportable  in  liner  vessels  making 
regular  sailings  on  fixed  trade  routes.  As 
a  result  the  act  provided  for  operating 
subsidy  assistance  to  liner  vessels,  and 
excluded  bulk  vessels.  The  nature  of  our 
foreign  trade  has  changed.  Today  the 
vast  preponderance  of  tonnage  exported 
and  imported  Is  carried  in  bulk  vessels. 
Many  of  the  bulk  commodities  that  are 
imported  into  this  country  are  not  only 
vital  to  our  economy,  but  would  be  crit- 
ical in  times  of  national  emergency. 

Without  some  form  of  Government  as- 
sistance, It  Is  Impossible  for  higher  cost 
U.S.-flag  bulk  vessels  to  compete  with 
foreign-flag  vessels.  For  a  ntimber  of 
years  It  htis  been  generally  recognized 
that  one  of  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the 
US.-flag  merchant  marine  is  a  lack  of 
bulk  vessels  to  carry  this  vital  segment  of 
our  foreign  trade.  At  the  present  time 
UJB.-flag  bulk  vessels  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  vessels  earning  Government- 
sponsored  cargoes  at  premiiun  rates  re- 
quired to  offset  high  U.8.-flag  operating 
costs. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  act  by  the  addition  of  a 
subsection  (b)  describing  an  essential 
bulk  cargo  carrying  service.  Section  13  of 
the  bill  would  amend  section  601(a)  of 
the  act  to  expand  the  deflnitlon  of  essen- 
tial service  to  Include  the  bulk  cargo  car- 
rying service  described  In  section  211(b) . 
Section  15  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay  any  vessel 
in  an  essential  bulk-carrying  service  such 
sums  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  cost  of  operating  such 
vessel  competitive  with  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating similar  foreign-flag  vessels. 

Section  15  of  the  bill  also  would  grant 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  broad  au- 
thority and  discretion  In  administering 
(^aerating   subsidies   for   U.S.-flag  bulk 
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vessels.  This  broad  author!  ,y  and  discre- 
tion is  required,  at  least  in  the  innova- 
tive period  when  we  are  ittempting  to 
enter  a  competitive  market  from  which 
our  carriers  have  been  effectively  ex- 
cluded, because  we  have  lo  experience 
on  which  to  draw  in  order  to  compare 
U.S.  and  foreign  operatini;  costs  in  the 
commercial  bulk  trades. 

The  grtmting  of  direct  operating  sub- 
sidy to  U5.-flag  bulk  carriers  as  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  would  ha  ^e  two  princi- 
pal advantages. 

First,  the  United  States  \  ould  have  the 
potential  of  building  a  bul  c  carrier  fleet 
in  order  to  effectively  com  >ete  with  for- 
eign vessels  in  carrying  bilk  commodi- 
ties that  constitute  tlie  predominant 
share  of  our  foreign  comrierce.  Such  a 
fleet  would  insure  that  thd  commodities 
vital  to  our  economy  woild  be  carried 
in  times  of  emergency.  Second,  the 
United  States  would  be  substituting  a  di- 
rect subsidy  for  the  Indirec  subsidy  pres- 
ently paid  through  preference  rates  for 
Government-sponsored  ca  goes. 

The  provisions  of  the  bi]  I  for  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  subsid;r  to  U^S.-flag 
bulk  vessels  engaged  in  oui  foreign  com- 
merce Is  a  long  overdue  tmendment  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  if  we  are  to 
have  a  viable  well-balanced  merchant 
fleet. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  Friday.  Mai^  22,  the  Na- 
tion will  celebrate  Maritine  Day.  But. 
until  this  year,  there  has  been  little  to 
celebrate,  and  less  to  comm  >morate.  since 
the  American-flag  mercha:  it  marine  has 
been  going  through  a  met  imorphosis  of 
decline  for  most  of  the  las:  two  decades. 

By  coincidence,  we  are  low  consider- 
ing HH.  15424  which  is  designed  to  con- 
struct a  foundation  for  a  neversal  of  this 
trend  of  decline  and  a  f raniework  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Unit€<^  States  as  a 
first-class  maritime  power. i 

For  too  long  we  have  witnessed  a  de- 
creasing volume  of  exports  and  Imports 
being  carried  by  U5.-flag  shipping.  For 
too  long,  we  have  seen  the  level  of  mer- 
chant ship  construction  in  American 
shipyards  sink  below  thai  which  Is  es- 
sential to  our  national  interests.  For  too 
long  we  have  been  appalleq  by  the  shock- 
ing void  In  national  policy  In  matters  af- 
fecting our  merchant  marine  and  ship- 
building capability. 

HJl.  15424  would  chanfee  all  of  this. 
A  10-year  coordinated  maritime  develop- 
ment program,  such  as  is  envisioned  by 
this  bill,  will  revitalize  our  shipping  re- 
sources and  stimulate  shi]}  construction 
in  our  shipyards.  The  agi  regate  cost  is 
not  prohibitive:  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  observed  that  the  "net  cost"  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  unde  r  this  program 
will  be  "less  than  a  half  liillion  dollars" 
over  a  10-year  period. 

The  residual  benefits  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic well-being,  increase  1  tax  revenues, 
national  security,  support  ot  overseas  in- 
terests and  commitments,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  balance  of  inte  rnational  pay- 
ments are  impressive  an<i  convince  me 
that  a  reasonable,  workable,  and  logical 
program  has  been  put  forth  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  has  been  further  per- 
fected by  the  distinguished  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  under 
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the  very  able  leadership  of  Chairman 
Garmatz. 

I  enthusiastically  support  H.R.  15424 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  ap- 
proving this  landmark  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  bill  before  us  wholeheartedly  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  is  to  reverse  the  de- 
clining trend  in  our  merchant  fieet  ca- 
pacity by  providing  for  a  10-year  ship- 
building program  that  will  produce  30 
modern  vessels  each  year.  These  ships 
will  be  constructed  in  U.S.  shipyards, 
thus  restoring  capability  that  *s  vital  to 
our  national  defense.  Today  we  rank 
13th  among  world  nations  in  commercial 
ship  construction;  in  the  years  ahead 
this  position  should  be  substantially 
improved. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
bill  recognized  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  full 
partner  with  the  other  seacoasts  of  the 
United  States  in  oiu*  maritime  affairs. 

Specifically — and  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
vision which  I  insisted  upon — it  recog- 
nizes the  Great  Lakes  as  the  fourth  sea- 
coast  of  the  United  States,  thus  putting 
them  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  east 
coast,  west  coast,  and  gulf  ports.  Fur- 
ther, the  basic  maritime  law  would  be 
amended  to  remove  a  prohibition  against 
Great  Lakes  operators  participating  in 
the  subsidy  programs  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  is  that  the 
bill  will  extend  to  the  operators  of  the 
Great  Lakes  the  same  privileges  ex- 
tended to  operators  of  the  other 
coasts  to  deposit  earnings  and  other 
income  into  a  tax-deferred  construc- 
tion fund  to  build  new  ships.  When 
we  consider  that  the  average  age  of 
the  Great  Lakes  bulk  cargo  fleet  is  more 
than  50  years  old,  it  is  clear  that  a  re- 
placement program  must  be  pursued  if 
the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  to  continue.  This  has  been  a 
provision.  I  might  say.  that  I  have  been 
interested  in  since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress 16  years  ago  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  it  is  finally  secure  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I 
strongly  support  HJl.  15424.  the  bill  we 
have  befo/e  uis.  There  has  been,  in  the 
past  years,  a  deterioration  of  American 
shipping.  The  number  of  ships  under 
American  registry  has  sharply  declined. 
This  has  meant  that  we  have  had  to  in- 
creasingly rely  on  ships  with  foreign  reg- 
istiT  to  carry  our  supplies,  a  situation 
which  represents  a  great  peril  to  our  de- 
fensive capabilities.  It  has  also  thrown 
many  able-bodied  American  seamen  out 
of  jobs.  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
many  of  these  men.  who  are  members  of 
two  great  unions,  the  International 
Longshoremen  and  the  National  Marl- 
time  Union. 

A  great  Nation  such  as  ours  caimot 
permit  this  kind  of  situation  to  continue. 
H.R.  15424  provides  a  partial  solution.  By 
authorizing  a  long-range  merchant  ship- 
building piogram  to  construct  300  new 
American  ships  in  the  next  10  years.  It 
will  enable  our  country  to  regain  its 
dominant  position  as  a  seafaring  nation. 

I  mge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 


in  support  of  the  pending  legislation,  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  bring  our  coun- 
try's maritime  program  Into  line  with 
our  country's  maritime  potential. 

There  may  be  some  in  this  Chamber 
who  might  feel  that  this  Is  not  a  perfect 
piece  of  legislation — and  I  would  agree 
with  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  sel- 
dom happens  that  we  ever  develop  the 
perfect  bill,  because  of  the  necessity  for 
accommodating  our  desires  to  the  real- 
ities of  life.  Certainly  that  is  true  with 
this  bill. 

This  legislation  provides  for  building 
30  ships  a  year — but  the  age  and  the  con- 
dition of  our  fleet,  and  the  continuing 
growth  of  our  international  trade.  Indi- 
cate that  we  could  utilize  considerably 
more  than  30  ships  a  year  over  the  next 
decade  to  make  ourselves  fully  competi- 
tive In  the  world  market. 

The  legislation  provides  the  fhst  sub- 
stantive assistance  for  our  Great  Lakes 
and  fishing  fleets — but  it  still  leaves  these 
fleets  far  from  receiving  the  all-out  as- 
sistance that  they  require  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  years  of  neglect  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected. 

The  legislation  provides  some  assist- 
ance for  the  ships  which  serve  the  off- 
shore areas  of  our  Nation — the  States  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territory  of 
Guam — but  not  nearly  as  much  tisslst- 
ance  as  could  be  extended,  to  help  im- 
prove the  waterborne  commerce  on  which 
these  areas  rely  for  their  economic 
existence. 

The  legislation  provides  for  adher- 
ence to  our  historic  policy  of  building 
American-flag  ships  In  American  ship- 
yards, and  it  will  be  a  boon  for  this  long- 
neglected  industry — but  It  still  does  not 
provide  assistance  for  our  shipyards  to 
match  the  more  than  1  billion  American 
tax  dollars  which  we  poured  into  the 
postwar  modernization  of  the  shipyards 
of  other  nations  which  are  now  our  ship- 
building competitors. 

So  this  legislation  Is  not  perfect.  Its 
slgnlflcance  lies  In  the  fact  that  we  are 
making  a  start  toward  correcting  the 
deflclencles  of  the  last  several  decades: 
we  are  beginning  to  make  up  for  our 
neglect  of  t^cnmerchant  fleet  which  has 
served  America  ao  well  In  the  past,  and 
which  Is^lng  given  the  opportunity  to 
contlnujf  to  serve  our  Nation  In  the  fu- 
ture.   / 

This"  is  an  important  beginning.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  urge  on  my  colleagues 
that  we  vote  overwhelmingly  for  this 
legislation — as  a  signal  to  our  own  mer- 
chant marine  of  our  Intention  to  devote 
more  time,  energy,  and  money  to  this 
Important  industry:  and  as  a  signal  to 
all  of  the  other  maritime  nations  around 
the  globe  that,  once  again,  we  Intend  to 
take  our  place  among  them  as  a  leading 
maritime  power. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  Is  Indeed  gratifying  to  me 
that  this  country  has  at  last  produced 
a  new  maritime  program.  The  bill  which 
is  before  the  House  today  embodies  all 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  President's 
maritime  program  as  annoimced  last 
October.  In  my  opinion.  It  represents  the 
best  possible  and  workable  solution  to  our 
maritime  problems. 
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During  the  past  few  years  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  has  foimd  itself 
in  the  most  unfortunate  dilemma.  All 
segments  of  management  and  labor  rec- 
ognized that  our  ships  were  overaged, 
that  the  1936  act  was  outmoded,  and 
that  we  were  gradually  but  steadily  de- 
clining both  as  a  shipbuilding  Nation  as 
well  as  a  maritime  power.  Yet,  no  sug- 
gested solution  achieved  anjrwhere  near 
the  necessary  degree  of  support  from  all 
segments  of  the  Industry,  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  or  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration that  the  experiences  of  the 
past  few  years  were  taken  Into  considera- 
tion In  the  formulation  of  a  new  pro- 
gram. They  came  to  realize  that  the  pro- 
posal to  build  our  ships  abroad,  letting 
our  domestic  shipbuilding  facilities  "go 
to  pot,"  was  not  the  right  answer.  They 
knew  that  dollars  saved  under  such  a 
proposal  would  be  dearly  paid  for  in  time 
of  emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  the  ad- 
ministration sent  to  the  Congress  con- 
tained tlie  basic  Ingredients  of  a  proper 
solution,  but  It  was  by  no  means  perfect 
The  distinguished  Chairman,  Mr.  Gar- 
matz, of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  as  a  member,  conducted 
lengthy  and  detailed  hearings  on  each 
and  every  provision — indeed,  I  might  say, 
on  each  and  every  sentence  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  No  stone  was  left  im- 
turned  In  an  endeavor  to  meet  every  ob- 
jection from  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment which  was  voiced  during  these 
hearings.  While  there  still  remain  doubts 
in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  eflBcacy  of 
some  few  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  we  have 
brought  to  the  floor  represents  the  best 
considered  judgment  of  all  the  members 
of  the  committee.  I  might  say  In  this 
connection  that  the  bill  was  reported 
out  by  unanimous  vote. 

This  Is  a  bill  presenting  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity  to  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. It  is  not  overly  Uberal  in  the  sub- 
sidy aspect  of  the  program.  In  fact,  it 
represents  a  tightening  of  the  belt  Inso- 
far as  the  taxpayer  contribution  to  the 
merchant  marine  is  concerned.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  with  the  Incentive, 
the  ingenuity,  and  the  resourcefulness  of 
both  the  American  shipbuilders  and  ship 
operators  that  we  can  meet  the  challenge 
which  the  program  has  laid  down. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  great  Port  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  great  maritime 
community  which  exists  within  our  port, 
it  is  my  distinct  privilege  and  honor  to 
support  with  all  the  strength  at  my  com- 
mand the  bill  which  is  before  you  today. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAn.TJARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  wiU  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congrea  assembled.  That  sectton  101 


of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1101).   is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  of  subdivision  (a)  the 
words  "on  all  routes'". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  final  "and"  In 
subdivision  (c)  and  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subdivision  (d)  to  a  comma  and 
Inserting  "and  (e)  supplemented  by  efficient 
facilities  for  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair." 

Sec.  2.  Section  209(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1119(b)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  hoicever.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized  prior  to  June  30. 
1980.  to  approve  applications  and  enter  into 
contracts  for  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy and  for  the  the  cost  of  national  de- 
fense features  Incident  to  the  construction  of 
300  ships  for  operation  in  foreign  commerce 
of  such  size.  type,  and  design  as  he  may 
consider  best  suited  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  210  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1120),  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  second  para- 
graph the  words  "on  all  routes". 

(2)  by  inserting  a  new  filth  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"Fourth,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
shipbuilding  and  repair  facilities  In  the 
United  States  with  adequate  numbers  of 
skilled  personnel  to  provide  an  adequate 
mobilization  base." 

Sec.  4.  Section  211  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (46  US.C.  1121).  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  the  final  "and"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  a  conmia  In  lieu 
thereof  and  changing  the  semicolon  to  a 
comma  and  Inserting  the  words  "and  to 
other  national  requirements;". 

(2)  By  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d),  (e).  (f).  (g).  (h).  and  (1),  as  subsec- 
tions (c).  (d).  (e),  (f).  (g),  (h),  (1),  and 
(J),  respectively. 

(3)  By  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  bulk  cargo  carrying  services  that 
should,  for  the  promotion,  development,  ex- 
pansion, and  maintenance  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
national  defense  or  other  national  require- 
ments be  provided  by  United  States-flag 
vessels  whether  or  not  operating  on  par- 
ticular services,  routes,  or  lines;" 

(4)  Redesignated  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "speed," 
the  words  "method  of  propulsion,". 

(5)  Redesignated  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof. 
Immediately  before  the  semicolon,  a  comma 
and  the  words  "or  which  should  be  employed 
to  provide  the  bulk  cargo  carrying  services 
necessary  to  the  promotion,  maintenance, 
and  expansion  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  its  national  defense  or 
other  national  requirements  whether  or  not 
such  vessels  operate  on  a  particular  service, 
route,  or  line". 

Sec.  5.  Redesignated  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  words  "in  par- 
ticular services,  routes,  and  lines". 

(b)  By  striking  out  the  words  "service, 
route,  or  line"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "vessel". 

Mr.  GARMATZ  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  sec- 
tions 1  through  5,  ending  on  line  8,  page 
42.  and  that  they  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtin  from  Mary- 
land? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  sections  I, 
2,  3.  4.  or  5?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  Section  501  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  US.C.  1151),  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  words  "Any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "Any  proposed  ship 
purchaser  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  shipyard  of  the  United  States". 

(b)  By  Inserting  in  subdivision  (2)  after 
the  designation  (2)  the  words  "If  the  appli- 
cant Is  the  proposed  ship  purchaser"  and 
a  comma. 

(c)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (3)  the 
words  "to  replace  worn-out  or  obsolete  ton- 
nage with  new  and  modern  ships,  or  other- 
wise". 

(d)  By  the  insertion  of  a  new  sentence  at 
the  end  of  subdivision  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretsu'y  of  Commerce  may  give  pre- 
ferred consideration  to  applications  that  will 
tend  to  reduce  construction-differential  sub- 
sidles  and  that  propose  the  construction  of 
ships  of  high  transport  capability  and  pro- 
ductivity." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing in  the  first  sentence  after  the  words 
"Any  citizen  of  the  United  States"  the  words 
"or  any  shipyard  of  the  United  States". 

Sec.  7.  Section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1152),  Is  amended  as 
f  oUows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  ",  on  behalf  of  the  applicant,". 

(b)  By  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
the  words  "applicant,  the  Commission"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "proposed 
ship  purchaser  if  he  is  the  applicant,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce". 

(c)  By  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  505  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  is  authorized,  at 
any  time  prior  to  Jtone  30,  1973,  to  accept  a 
price  for  the  construction  of  the  ship  which 
has  been  negotiated  between  a  shipyard  and 
a  proposed  ship  purchaser  if  (i)  the  nego- 
tiated price  wlU  resitlt  in  a  construction- 
differential  subsidy  that  Is  equal  to  or  less 
than  46  per  centum  in  fiscal  1971,  43  per 
centum  In  fiscal  1972.  and  41  per  centum  In 
fiscal  1973;  (11)  the  proposed  ship  purchaser 
and  the  shipyard  submit  backup  cost  details 
and  evidence  that  the  negotiated  price  is  fair 
and  reasonable;  (ill)  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce finds  that  the  negotiated  price  is  fair 
and  reasonable;  and  (Iv)  the  shipyard  agrees 
that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall,  untU  the  expiration  of  three 
years  after  final  payment  have  access  to  and 
the  right  to  examine  any  directly  pertinent 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
shipyard  or  any  of  Its  subcontractors  related 
to  the  negotiation  or  performance  of  any 
contract  or  subcontract  negotiated  under  this 
subsection  and  will  Include  in  its  subcon- 
tracts a  provision  to  that  effect." 

(d)  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
the  words  "with  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
chase by  him"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "for  the  sale"  immediately  prior 
to  the  words  "of  such  vessel"  and  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "upon  its  completion." 
the  words  "to  the  applicant  if  be  is  the  pro- 
posed ship  purchaser  and  if  not  to  another 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  that  such  citizen 
possesses  the  ability,  experience,  financial  re- 
sources, and  other  qualifications  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  operate  and  TT'lrtnln  tb« 
vessel". 
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(2)   Subsection  (b)  is  amer  ied  as  follows : 

(a)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  lentence 
the  word  "may"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "shall". 

(b)  By  striking  out  of  th«  first  sentence 
the  words  "the  construction  <if  the  proposed 
vessel",  and  inserting  In  11<  u  thereof  the 
words  "ths  construction  >f  that  type 
vessel". 

(c)  By  the  insertion  after  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  of  1  hree  new  sen- 
tences to  read  as  follows:  'The  Secretary 
shall  recompute  such  estimated  foreign  cost 
periodically,  as  necessary.  Between  recom- 
putatlons  the  construction -differential  sub- 
sidy shall  be  based  on  such  estimated 
foreign  cost,  adjusted  for  tlie  Increases  or 
decreases  In  labor  and  mateilal  costs.  Such 
adjustments  shall  be  based  on  the  most  reli- 
able available  statistics  showing  such  In- 
creases or  decreases." 

(d)  By  striking  out  of  the  lext  to  the  last 
sentence  the  words  "In  any  cdse  exceeds  the 
foregoing  applicable  percental  ;e  of  such  cost" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "ex- 
ceeds the  following  percentag*  s :  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  45  per  centum;  In  fiscf  1  year  1972.  43 
per  centum:  in  fiscal  year  19  73.  41  per  cen- 
tum: in  fiscal  year  1974.  3>  per  centum; 
In  fiscal  year  1975,  37  per  centum;  In  fiscal 
year  1976  and  thereafter.  35  fer  centum,". 

(ej  By  Inserting  In  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  after  the  words  "the  Secretary 
may  negotiate"  the  words  "with  any  bidder, 
whether  or  not  such  blddei  is  the  lowest 
bidder"  and  a  comma:  by  aririklng  out  the 
worda  "on  behalf  of  the  applicant"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  wi  irds  "with  such 
bidder,  notwithstanding  th(  provisions  of 
section  606  with  respect  to  csmpetltive  bid- 
ding,": and  by  inserting  btfore  the  words 
"or  leas"  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  a  com- 
ma and  the  words  "or  as  ( lose  thereto  as 
possible,". 

(f)  By  Inserting  after  the  aext  to  the  last 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "Com- 
mencing with  the  fiscal  year  1972  no  con- 
struction contract  requiring  a  constructlon- 
dltferentlal  in  excess  of  the  applicable  per- 
centages set  forth  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  entered  into  unlesk  the  Secretary 
shall  have  given  due  consideration  to  the 
likeUbood  that  the  above  perc  entages  will  not 
be  attained  and  that  the  cottmltment  to  the 
ship  construction  program  may  not  be  con- 
tinued. If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  enters 
into  such  a  contract,  he  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission on  American  Shlpballdlng  of  such 
contract  and  the  ConunlsaUn  on  American 
Shlpbtilldlng  shall,  not  later  ;han  six  months 
*fter  such  notification.  sulMiilt  Its  report  on 
the  American  shipbuilding  Industry." 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  inserting  after  the  third  word  the 
words  "of  sale". 

(b)  By  striking  out  the  Mord  "applicant" 
wherever  It  appears,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "purchaser  ". 

(c)  By  striking  out  of  th(  third  sentence 
the  words  "at  the  rate  of  I'/,  per  centum 
per  annum". 

(d)  By  striking  out  ol  th  >  third  sentence 
the  words  "applicants  put  chase"  and  In- 
■ertlnK  in  lieu  thereof  tt  e  words  "pur- 
chaser's portion  of  the". 

(e)  By  striking  out  of  th  (  third  sentence 
the  word  "applicant's"  and  nsertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "ptirchasf  r's". 

(f)  By  Inserting  In  the  third  sentence,  im- 
mediately before  the  ptrind  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  words  "at  a  ra  ;e  not  less  than 
(1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations:  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  perlt>ds  to  maturity 
comparable  to  the  averag^  maturities  of 
such  loans,  adjusted  to  t^e  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  pltls  (11)  an  allow- 
ance adequate  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  cover  administrative 
costs". 
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(g)  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
the  words  "of  3!i  per  centum  per  annum" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "per 
annum  applicable  to  payments  that  are 
chargeable  to  the  purchaser's  portion  of  the 
price  of  the  vessel". 

(4)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "the  applicant"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ". 

(b)  By  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence 
the  words  "an  applicant"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "a  citizen  of  the 
United  States". 

(5)  Subsection  (f)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  word  "applicant" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "purchaser". 

(b)  By  striking  out  of  the  fourth  sentence 
of  the  second  paragraph  the  words  "on  any" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "In 
an". 

(c)  By  striking  out  of  the  fourth  sentence 
of  the  second  paragraph  the  words  "of  the 
operator". 

(6)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  word  "agreement"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the   word  "application". 

(b)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "an  applicant  imder  this  title"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  ". 

Sec.  8.  Section  503  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1153),  Is  amended 
as  follows; 

(1 )  By  striking  out  the  word  "applicant" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "purchaser". 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "purchase  between  the  applicant 
and  the  Commission"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "sale  between  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

Sec.  9.  Section  504  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C  1154),  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  first  three  sen- 
tences. 

(2)  By  inserting,  after  the  section  number, 
a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows; 

"If  a  qualified  purchaser  under  the  terms 
of  this  title  desires  to  purchase  a  vessel  to 
be  constructed  in  accordance  with  an  ap- 
plication for  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy imder  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may,  In  lieu  of  contracting  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  vessel  under  section 
502,  contract  to  pay  only  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy  and  the  cost  of  national  de- 
fense featiues  to  the  shipbuilder  construct- 
ing such  vessel.  The  construction-differential 
subsidy  and  payments  for  the  cost  of  na- 
tional defense  features  shall  be  based  upon 
the  lowest  responsible  domestic  bid  unless 
the  vessel  is  constructed  at  a  negotiated  price 
as  provided  by  section  502(a)  or  under  a  con- 
tract negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  provided  In  section  502(b)  in  which 
event  the  construction-differential  subsidy 
and  payments  for  the  cost  of  national  de- 
fense features  shall  be  based  upon  such  ne- 
gotiated price." 

Sec.  10.  Section  505  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1155),  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  designation  "(a)". 

(b)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  the 
words  "within  the  continental  limits". 

(c)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "the  applicant  to  reject,  and  In". 

(d)  By  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
the  words  "In  all  such  construction  the  shlp- 
btillder.  subcontractors,  materialmen,  or  sup- 
pliers shall  use,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Any  material  or  other  articles 
tised  In  the  construction  of  a  vessel  and  In- 
cluded in  the  United  States  construction  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  construc- 


tion-differential subsidy  payable  and  all  ma- 
jor components  of  the  hull  and  superstruc- 
ture and  any  material  used  in  the  construc- 
tion thereof  shall,". 

(e)  By  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
the  words  "only  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"be". 

(f )  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence; "For  the  purposes  of  this  title  V.  the 
term  'shipyard  of  the  United  States'  means 
shipyards  within  any  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico." 

(2)  By  striking  out  subsections  (b).  (c), 
(d).  and  (e). 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  510(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C,  1160(a)),  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  of  paragraph  ( I )  all 
of  subdivision  (B)  other  than  the  final  word 
"and",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  should,  by  reason  of  age,  absoles- 
cence,  or  otherwise,  be  replaced  in  the 
public  Interest", 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (C) 
of  paragraph  (1)  the  words  "Is  owned"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "has  been 
owned". 

(3)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  words  "and  has  been 
owned  by  such  citizen  or  citizens'". 

(4)  By  striking  out  of  paragraph  (1)  the 
proviso  Its  entirety. 

(b)  Section  610(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (46  use.  1160(b)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  next  to  the  last  sentence 
the  words  "capital  reserve  fund"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "capital  con- 
struction fund". 

Sec.  12.  Section  510(1)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1160(1)),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  year  "1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  year  "1972". 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  words  "which  were  constructed  or  con- 
tracted for  by  the  United  States  shipyards 
before  September  3,  1945,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "which  were  con- 
structed in  the  United  States,". 

(3)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  words  "war-buUt  vessels  (which  are 
defined  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  as'. 

(4)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  wortls  "which  were  constructed  or  con- 
tracted for  by  the  United  States  shipyards 
during  the  period  beginning  September  3, 
1939,  and  ending  September  2.  1945)". 

Mr.  OARMATZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  sec- 
tions 6  through  12.  ending  on  line  6,  page 
52,  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  sections  6 
through  12?  If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  13.  Section  601(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1171(a)).  Is 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  By  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows;  "In  this 
title  VI  the  term  'essential  service'  means 
the  operation  of  a  vessel  on  a  service,  route, 
or  line  described  in  section  211(a)  or  In  bulk 
cargo  carrying  service  described  In  section 
211(b).". 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (1) 
the  words  "such  service,  route,  or  line"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "an  es- 
sential service". 
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(3)  By  striking  from  subdivision  (2)  the 
words  "and  maintain  the  service,  route,  or 
line"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"in  an  essential  service". 

Sec.  14.  Section  603(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1173(a)),  is 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  words  "such  serv- 
ice, route,  or  line,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "an   essential  service". 

Sec.  16.  Section  603(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1173(b)),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "on  a  service,  route,  or  line"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "In  an 
essential  service". 

(2)  By  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  fol- 
lowing the  words  "shall  not  exceed  the  ex- 
cess of"  the  words  "the  subsldlzable  wage 
costs  of  the  United  States  officers  and  crews,". 

(3)  By  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after 
the  words  "cost  of  insurance,"  the  words 
"subsistence  of  officers  and  crews  on  passen- 
ger vessels,  as  defined  in  section  613  of  this 
Act,". 

(4)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "wages  and  subsistence  of  offi- 
cers and  crews,  and  any  other  items  of  ex- 
pense in  which  the  Commission  shall  find 
and  determine  that  the  applicant  is  at  a 
substantial  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  vessels  of  the  foreign  country  herein- 
after referred  to,". 

(6)  By  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  a  colon  and  a  proviso 
to  read  as  follows;  "Proi-tded,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may,  with  respect 
to  any  vessel  In  an  essential  bulk  carg^  carry- 
ing service  as  described  in  section  211(b), 
pay,  in  lieu  of  the  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy provided  by  this  subsection  (b),  such 
sums  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  make  the  cost  of  operating  such  vessel 
competitive  with  the  cost  of  operating  slm- 

_.        ilar  vessels  under  the  registry  of  a  foreign 

3       country". 

X  Sec.   16.  Section  603(c)    of   the  Merchant 

Marine    Act,    1936    (46    U.S.C.    1173(c)),    is 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  By  redesignating  the  subsection  as  sub- 
section (f)  and  inserting  new  subsections 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  as  follows: 
"(c)  (I)  When  used  in  this  section— 
"(A)  The  term  'collective  Imrgalning  costs' 
means  the  annual  cost,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  per  diem  rate  of  expense  as  of 
any  date,  of  all  items  of  expense  required  of 
the  applicant  through  collective  bargaining 
or  other  agreement,  covering  the  employment 
of  United  States  officers  and  crew  of  a  ves- 
sel, Including  payments  required  by  law  to 
assure  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  ben- 
efits, or  similar  benefits  but  excluding  sub- 
sistence of  officers  and  crews  on  vessels  other 
than  passenger  vessels  as  defined  in  section 
613  of  this  Act  and  costs  relating  thereto; 

"(1)  the  officers  or  members  of  the  crew 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  found, 
prior  to  the  award  of  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction or  reconstruction  of  a  vessel,  to  be 
unnecessary  for  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  such  vessel :  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall  afford  repre- 
sentatives of  the  collective-bargaining  unit 
or  units  responsible  for  the  manning  of  the 
vessel  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  such 
finding  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
finding,  or 

"(11)  those  officers  or  members  of  the  crew 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  found, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, to  be  unnecessary  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  operation  of  the   vessel. 

"(B)  The  term  'base  period  costs'  means 
for  the  base  period  beginning  July  1,  1970, 
and  ending  June  30,  1971,  the  collective- 
bargaining  costs  as  of  January  1,  1971,  less 
all  other  items  of  cost  that  have  been  dis- 
allowed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 


and  not  already  excluded  from  collective- 
bargaining  costs  under  subparagraph  (A)(1) 
or  (A)  (11)  of  this  subsection.  In  any  subse- 
quent base  period  the  term  'base  period 
costs'  means  the  average  of  the  subsldlzable 
wage  cost  of  United  States  officers  and  crews 
for  the  preceding  annual  period  ending  June 
30  (calculated  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (D) 
of  this  subdivision  but  increased  or  decreased 
by  the  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  index 
described  in  subdivision  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section from  January  1  of  such  annual  period 
to  January  1  of  the  base  period),  and  the 
collective-bargaining  costs  as  of  January  1 
of  the  base  period:  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  base  period  cost  be  such  that 
the  difference  between  the  base  period  cost 
and  the  collective-bargaining  costs  as  of 
January  1  of  any  base  period  subsequent 
to  the  first  base  period  exceeds  five-fourths 
of  1  per  centum  ol  the  collective-bargaining 
costs  as  of  such  January  1  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
most  recent  base  period. 

"(C)  The  term  'base  period'  means  any 
annual  period  beginning  July  1,  and  end- 
ing June  30  wltli  respect  to  which  a  base 
period  cost  is  established.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  not  start  a  new  base  period 
unless  he  announces  his  intention  to  do  so 
prior  to  the  December  31  that  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  base  period. 

"(D)  The  term  'subsldlzable  wage  costs 
of  United  States  officers  and  crews'  in  any 
period  other  than  a  base  period  means  the 
most  recent  base  period  costs  Increased  or 
decreased  by  the  Increase  or  decrease  from 
January  1  of  such  base  period  to  January  1  of 
such  period  in  the  index  described  in  sub- 
division (3)  hereof,  and  with  respect  to  a 
base  period  means  the  base  period  cost.  The 
substdizable  wage  costs  of  United  States 
officers  and  crews  in  any  period  other  than  a 
base  period  shall  not  be  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  collective-bargaining  costs 
as  of  January  1  of  such  period  nor  greater 
than  110  per  centiun  of  such  collective-bar- 
gaining costs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine  the  collective-bargaining  costs 
on  ships  in  subsidized  operation  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  and  as  of  each  January  1  there- 
after, and  shall  as  of  intervals  of  not  less 
than  two  years  nor  more  than  four  years, 
establish  a  new  base  period  cost. 

"(3)  The  Biu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall 
compile  the  index  referred  to  in  subdivision 
( 1 ) .  Such  index  shall  consist  of  the  average 
annual  change  in  wages  and  benefits  placed 
into  effect  for  employees  covered  by  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  with  equal 
weight  to  be  given  to  changes  affecting  em- 
ployees In  the  transportation  Industry  (ex- 
cluding the  offshore  maritime  industry)  and 
to  changes  affecting  employees  in  private 
nonagricultural  industries  other  than  trans- 
portation. Such  index  shall  be  based  on  the 
materials  regularly  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  compiling  Its  regularly 
published  statistical  series  on  wage  and  bene- 
fit changes  arrived  at  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. Such  materials  shall  remain  con- 
fidential and  not  be  subject  to  disclosure. 

"(d)  Each  foreign  wage  cost  computation 
shall  be  made  after  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  the  contractor  to  submit  in  writing  and  in 
timely  fashion  all  relevant  data  within  his 
possession.  In  making  the  computation,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  all  relevant  matter  so 
presented  and  all  foreign  wage  cost  data  col- 
lected at  his  request  or  on  his  behalf.  Such 
foreign  cost  data  shall  be  made  available  to 
an  Interested  operator,  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  find  that  disclosure  of  the  data  will  pre- 
vent him  from  obtaining  such  data  in  the 
future.  In  determining  foreign  manning  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  foreign  man- 
ning determined  for  any  ship  type  with  re- 
spect to  any  base  period  shall  not  be  redeter- 
mined until  the  end  of  such  period. 


"(e)  The  wage  subsidy  shall  be  payable 
monthly  for  the  voyages  completed  during 
the  month,  upon  the  operator's  certification 
that  the  subsidized  vessels  were  in  author- 
ized service  during  the  month.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  procedures 
for  the  calculation  and  payment  of  subsidy 
on  items  of  expense  which  are  included  in 
'collective-bargaining  costs'  but  are  not  In- 
cluded in  the  daily  rate  because  they  are  un- 
predictably timed." 

(2)  Redesignated  subsection  (f)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  Ninety  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
Insurance  and  maintenance  and  repair  and 
subsistence  of  officers  and  crews  subsidy  shall 
be  payable  monthly  for  the  voyages  com- 
pleted during  the  month  on  the  basis  of  the 
subsidy  estimated  to  have  accrued  with  re- 
spect to  such  voyages.  Any  such  payment 
shall  be  made  only  after  there  has  bieen  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such 
security  as  he  deems  to  be  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  assure  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment. The  contractor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  audit  the  voyage  accounts  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  such  payment.  The 
remaining  10  percent  of  such  subsidy  shall 
be  payable  after  such  audit." 

Sec.  17.  Section  605(c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1176(c)),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
'the  words  "on  a  service,  route,  or  line"  and 

Inserting  in  lieu    threof  the   words   "In  an 
essential  service", 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "in  such  service,  route,  or  line". 

(3)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "a  service,  route,  or  line"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "an 
essential  service". 

(4)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "competitive  services,  routes,  or 
lines,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"such  essential  service". 

(5)  By  striking  in  the  first  sentence  the 
words  "line  serving  the  route,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "operator  serving 
such  essential  service,". 

Sec  18.  Section  606  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (46  use.  1176),  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (3)  the 
words  "the  service,  route,  or  line"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "an  essential 
service". 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (4)  the 
words  "on  such  service,  route,  or  line"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words,  "In  such 
an  essential  service,". 

(3)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (4)  the 
words  "service,  route,  or  line",  wherever  they 
appear,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "essential  service". 

(4)  By  striking  out  subdivision  (6)  In  its 
entirety. 

(5)  By  redesignating  subdivision  (6)  as 
subdivision  (5) . 

(6)  By  striking  out  of  redesignated  sub- 
division (5)  the  words  "the  vessel's  services, 
routes,  and  lines"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "essential  services". 

(7)  By  striking  out  of  redesignated  sub- 
division (5)  the  word  "cruises  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "services". 

(8)  By  striking  out  of  redesignated  sub- 
division (5)  the  words  "the  most"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "an". 

(9)  By  striking  out  of  redesignated  sub- 
division (5)  the  words  "but  with  due  regard 
to  the  wage  and  manning  scales  and  work- 
ing conditions  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
as  provided  in  title  III". 

(10)  By  redesignating  subdivision  (7)  as 
subdivision  (6). 

(11)  By  striking  out  of  redesignated  sub- 
division (6)  the  words  "the  operator  shall 
use'"  and  Inserting  »n  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"an  operator  who  receives  subsidy  with  re- 
spect  to  subsistence   of   officers    and   crews 
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ahaU  UB*  M  sucb  aubslstetK  «  Item";  by  strik- 
ing out  or  th»t  subdlvUloli  the  words  "and 
equipment";  by  striking  out  of  that  subdi- 
vision the  words  "and  tlie  operator  shaU 
perform  repairs  to  subsldleed  vessels  with- 
in the  continental  limit »  of  the  United 
States."  and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "and  an  operator  who  re- 
ceives subsidy  vrtth  respect  to  repairs  shall 
perform  such  repairs  wl  Jiln  any  of  the 
United  States  or  the  C  onunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Blco.";  and  by  strlting  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof. 

Skc.  19.  (a)  Section  60T  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1836  (46  U.S.C.  1177).  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"  \  607.  Capital  constructloi  i  funds 
"(a)  Agreement  Rules. 
"Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  owning 
or  leasing  one  or  more  eligible  vessels  (as 
defined  In  subsecUon  (k)  (|) )  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under,  and  as  provl4ed  in.  this  section 
to  establish  a  capital  construction  fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  fund')  with  respect  i  to  any  or  all  of 
such  TesseU.  Any  agreen^eit  entered  Into 
under  thU  section  shall  bej  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  replacement  or  |  additional  vessels 
built  In  the  United  State*  and  documented 
under  the  laws  of  tlHe  United  States 
for  operation  In  the  Uplted  States  for- 
eign. Oreat  Lakes,  or  lioncontlguous  do- 
mestic trade  or  In  tha  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  provide  for  the 
deposit  in  the  fund  of  t4e  amounts  agreed 
upon  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide for  qualified  wlthd^wals  under  sub- 
section (f ) .  The  deposits  l^i  the  fund,  and  all 
withdrawals  from  the  fu^d.  whether  quail- 
fled  or  nonqualified,  shall  {be  subject  to  such 
conditions  and  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  t^y  regulations  pre- 
scribe or  are  set  forth  1*  such  agreement; 
except  that  the  Secretarylof  Commerce  may 
not  require  any  person  !to  deposit  In  the 
fund  for  any  taxable  year!  more  than  SO  per- 
cent of  that  portion  of  su^h  person's  taxable 
income  for  suci.  yetur  (co 
ner  provided  in  subi 
which  la  attributable  to 
agreement  vessels. 

"(b)  Celling  on  Deposl 
"(1)  The  amount  de; 
section  (a)  In  the  fund  fi 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
"(A)  that  portion  of 
of  the  owner  or  lessee  f 
puted  as  provided  In  cbipter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of!  1954  but  without 
regard  to  the  carryback  of  any  net  operating 
loos  or  net  capital  loss  wid  without  regard 
to  this  section)  wtilcL  Is  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  the  agreement  vessels  In  the 
foreign  or  domestic  com: 
States  or  In  the  flshe: 
States. 

"(B)  the  amount  alio 
under  section  167  of  th 
Code  of  1954  for  such  y^ar  with  respect  to 
the  agreement  veasels. 

"(C)  If  the  transaction  Is  not  taken  Into 
account  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  net  proceeds  ( as  defined  In  Joint  regula- 
tions) from  (1)  the  sale  <)r  other  dlspoeltlon 
of  any  agreement  vessel,  *r  (11)  Insiu^nce  or 
Indeinnlty  attributable  io  any  agreement 
vessel,  and 

"(O)  the  receipts  from  the  Investment  or 
reinvestment  of  amounts  held  In  such  fund. 
"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  leasee,  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  deposited  with  respect 
to  an  agreement  vessel  by  reason  of  para- 
grraph  (1)  (B)  for  any  perlpd  shall  be  reduced 
by  any  amount  which,  utider  an  agreement 
entered  Into  iinder  this  aectlon,  the  owner 
Is  required  or  permitted  to  deposit  for  such 
period  with  respect  to  ruFh  vessel  by  reason 
of  paragraph  (1)  (B). 
"(3)  For  purpoaea  of  bftragrajdi  (1),  the 
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term  'agreement  vessel'  Includes  bargee  and 
containers  which  are  part  of  the  complement 
of  such  vessel  and  which  are  provided  for  In 
the  agreement. 
"(c)  Requirements  as  to  Investments. 

"Amounts  In  any  fund  established  under 
this  section  shall  be  kept  In  the  depository 
or   depositories   specified  In   the   agreement 
and  shall   be  subject  to  such   trustee   and 
other    fiduciary    requirements    as    may    be 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce.  They 
may    be    invested    only    in    interest-bearing 
securities  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; except  that.  If  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce consents  thereto,  an  agreed  percentage 
(not  in  excess  of  60  percent)   of  the  assets 
of  the  fund  may  be  Invested  In  the  stock  of 
domestic  corporations.  Such  stock  must  be 
currently  fully  listed  and  registered  on  an 
exchange  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  as  a  national  sectul- 
tles    exchange,    and    must    be    stock    which 
would  be  acquired  by  prudent  men  of  discre- 
tion and  intelligence  In  such  matters  who 
are   seelclng   a   reasonable    Income   and   the 
preservation  of  their  capital.  If  at  any  time 
the   fair  market  value  of  the  stock  in  the 
fund  is  more  than  the  agreed  percentage  of 
the  assets  in  the  fund,  any  subsequent  In- 
vestment of  amounts  deposited  In  the  fund, 
and   any   subsequent   withdrawal   from   the 
fund,  shall  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
store the  fund  to  a  situation  in  which  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  stock  does  not  ex- 
ceed such  agreed  percentage.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  common  stock  of  • 
corporation  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  and  If  the  preferred  stock  of  such 
corporation  would  meet  such  requirements 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  listed  and 
registered    as    required    because    It    la    non- 
voting stock,  such  preferred  stock  shall  be 
treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection. 
"(d)  NontaxabUlty  for  Deposits. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964 — 

"(A)  taxable  Income  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  section)  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  deposited  for  the  taxable  year  out  of 
amounts  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)(1) 
(A), 

"(B)  gain  from  a  transaction  referred  to  In 
subsecUon  (b)(1)(C)  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  if  an  amount  equal  to  the  net 
proceeds  (as  defined  in  Joint  regulations) 
from  such  transaction  is  deposited  In  the 
fund. 

"(C)  the  earnings  (including  gains  and 
losses)  from  the  investment  and  reinvest- 
ment of  amounts  held  in  the  fund  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account, 

"(D)  the  earnings  and  profits  of  any  corpo- 
ration (within  the  meaning  of  section  316  of 
such  Code)  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  this  section,  and 

"(E)  in  applying  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 531  of  such  Code  (relating  to  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  tax),  amounts  while 
held  In  the  fund  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  amount  only  If  such  amount  la 
deposited  in  the  fund  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment and  not  later  than  the  time  provided 
in  Joint  regulations, 
"(e)  Sstabllshment  of  Accoimts. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Within  the  fund  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  three  accounts  shall  be  main- 
tained : 

"(A)  the  capital  accotint, 

"(B)  the  capital  gain  account,  and 

"(C)  the  ordinary  Income  account. 

"(3)  The  capital  account  shall  consist 
of— 

"(A)  amounts  referred  to  In  aubaeetlon 
(b)(1)(B). 

"(B)  amounts  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)(1)(C)  other  than  that  portion  thereof 


which  represents  gain  not  taken  Into  ac- 
count by  reason  of  subsection  (d)(1)(B), 

"(C)  86  percent  of  any  dividend  received 
by  the  fund  with  respect  to  which  the  per- 
son maintaining  the  fund  would  (but  for 
subsection  (d)(1)(C))  be  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  243  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  and 

"(D)  Interest  income  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  103  of  such  Code. 

"(3)  The  capital  gain  account  shall  con- 
sist of — 

"(A)  amounts  representing  capital  gains 
on  assets  held  for  more  than  6  months  and 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(1)(C)  or  (b) 
(1)  (D)  reduced  by 

"(B)  amounts  representing  capital  losses 
on  assets  held  In  the  fund  for  more  than  6 
months. 

"(4)  The  ordinary  Income  account  shall 
consist  of — 

"(A)  amounts  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(A). 

"(B)  (1)  amounts  representing  capital 
gains  on  assets  held  for  6  months  or  less  and 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(1)(C)  or 
(b)(1)(D).  reduced  by — 

"(11)  amounts  representing  capital  losses 
on  assets  held  In  the  fund  for  6  months  or 
less. 

"(C)  Interest  (not  Including  any  tax-ex- 
empt Interest  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
(D) )  and  other  ordinary  Income  (not  in- 
cluding any  dividend  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (E) )  received  on  assets  held  In  the 
fund, 

"(D)  ordinary  income  from  a  transaction 
described  In  subsecUon  (b)(1)(C),  and 

"(E)  15  percent  of  any  dividend  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  (C). 

"(5)  Except  on  termination  of  a  fund, 
capital  loEsea  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  (B) 
or  In  paragraph  (4)(B)(11)  shall  be  allowed 
only  as  an  offset  to  gains  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  (A)  or  (4)  (B)  (1) .  respectively. 
"(f)   Purposes  of  Qualified  Withdrawals. 

"(1)  A  qualified  withdrawal  from  the  fund 
Is  one  made  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  but  only  if  It  is  for: 

"(A)  the  acquisition,  construction,  or  re- 
construction of  a  qualified  vessel, 

"(B)  the  acquisition,  construction,  or  re- 
construction of  barges  and  containers  which 
are  part  of  the  complement  of  a  qualified 
vessel,  or 

"(C)  the  payment  of  the  principal  on  in- 
debtedness Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  construction  or  reconstruction 
of  a  qualified  vessel  or  a  barge  or  container 
which  la  part  of  the  complement  of  a  quali- 
fied vessel. 

Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
subparagraph  (B).  and  so  much  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  as  relates  only  to  barges  and  con- 
tainers. shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to 
barges  and  containers  constructed  in  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  Under  Joint  regulations,  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce  determines  that  any 
substantial  obligation  under  any  agreement 
is  not  being  fulfilled,  be  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  person 
maintaining  the  fund,  treat  the  entire  fund 
or  any  portion  thereof  as  an  amount  with- 
drawn from  the  fund  In  a  nonqualified  with- 
drawal. 

"(g)  Tax  Treatment  of  Qualified  Withdraw- 
als. 

"  ( 1 )  Any  qualified  withdrawal  from  a  fund 
shall  be  treated — 

"(A)  first  as  made  out  of  the  capital 
account, 

"(B)  second  as  made  out  of  the  capital 
gain  account,  and 

"(C)  third  as  naade  out  of  the  ordinary  In- 
come account. 

"(2)  If  any  portion  of  a  qualified  with- 
drawal for  a  vessel,  iMurge,  or  container  la 
made  out  of  the  ordinary  Income  account. 
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the  basis  of  such  vessel,  barge,  or  container 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  such 
portion. 

"(3)  If  any  portion  of  a  qualified  with- 
drawal for  a  vessel,  barge,  or  container  is 
made  out  of  the  capital  gain  account,  the 
basis  of  such  vessel,  barge,  or  container  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  Five-eighths  of  such  portion.  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  (other  than  an  electing 
small  business  corporation,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1371  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954),  or 

"(B)  One-half  of  such  portion.  In  the  case 
of  any  other  person. 

"(4)  If  any  portion  of  a  qualified  with- 
drawal to  pay  the  principal  on  any  Indebt- 
edness is  made  out  of  the  ordinary  income 
account  or  the  capital  gain  account,  then  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  reduction 
which  would  be  required  by  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  if  this  were  a  qualified  withdrawal 
for  a  purpose  described  in  such  paragraphs 
shall  be  applied,  in  the  order  provided  in  Joint 
regulations,  to  reduce  the  basis  of  vessels, 
barges,  and  containers  owned  by  the  person 
maintaining  the  fund.  Any  amount  of  a  with- 
drawal remaining  after  the  applictlon  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  treated  as  a  non- 
qualified withdrawal. 

"(5)  If  any  property  the  basis  of  which  was 
reduced  under  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  is 
disposed  of,  any  gain  realized  on  such  dis- 
position, to  the  extent  It  does  not  exceed  the 
aggregate  reduction  In  the  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty under  such  paragraphs,  shall  be  treated 
as  an  amount  referred  to  in  subsection  (h) 
(3)  (A)  which  was  withdrawn  on  the  date 
of  such  disposition.  Subject  to  such  condi- 
tions and  requirements  as  may  be  provided 
In  Joint  regulations,  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  a  disposition  where  there 
Is  a  redeposlt  in  an  amount  determined 
under  Joint  regulations  which  will,  insofar 
as  practicable,  restore  the  fund  to  the  posi- 
tion it  was  in  before  the  withdrawal. 
"(h)  Tax  Treatment  of  Nonqualified  With- 
drawals. 
"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsecUon  (1), 
any  withdrawal  from  a  fund  which  is  not  a 
qualified  withdrawal  shall  be  treated  as  a 
nonqualified  withdrawal. 

"(2)  Any  nonqualified  withdrawal  from  a 
fund  shall  be  treated — 

"(A)  first  as  made  out  of  the  ordinary  in- 
come account, 

"(B)  second  as  made  out  of  the  capital 
gain  account,  and 

"(C)  third  as  made  out  of  the  capital 
account. 

For  piirposes  of  this  section,  Items  with- 
drawn from  any  account  shall  be  treated  as 
withdrawn  on  a  flrst-in-first-out  basis;  ex- 
cept that  (i)  any  nonqualified  withdrawal 
for  research,  development,  and  design  ex- 
penses Incident  to  new  and  advanced  ship 
design  machinery  and  equipment,  and  (11) 
any  amount  treated  as  a  nonqualified  with- 
drawal under  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g)  (4) ,  shall  be  treated  as  withdrawn 
on  a  last-in-first-out  basis. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954 — 

"(A)  any  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  shall  be  Included  In  income  as  an 
item  of  ordinary  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  the  withdrawal  is  made, 

"(B)  any  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  shall  be  included  in  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  withdrawal  is 
made  as  an  item  of  g^n  realized  during  such 
year  from  the  disposition  of  an  asset  held  for 
more  than  6  months,  and 

"(C)  for  the  period  on  or  before  the  last 
date  prescribed  for  payment  of  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  withdrawal  Is 
made — 

"(1)  no  Interest  shall  be  payable  under 
section  6601  of  such  Code  and  no  addition 
to  the  tax  shall  be  payable  under  section 
6651  of  such  Code, 


"(11)  Interest  on  the  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional tax  attributable  to  any  item  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  shall  be  paid 
at  the  applicable  rate  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (4) )  from  the  last  date  prescribed  for 
payment  of  the  tax  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  such  item  was  deposited  in  the  fund, 
and 

"(ill)  no  interest  shall  be  payable  on 
amounts  referred  to  In  clauses  (1)  and  (11) 
of  paragraph  (2)  or  In  the  case  of  any  non- 
qualified withdrawal  arising  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  recapture  provision  of  section 
606(5)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
as  in  effect  on  December  31, 1969. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  (C) 
(11),  the  applicable  rate  of  Interest  for  any 
nonqualified  withdrawal — 

"(A)  made  in  a  taxable  year  beginning  in 
1970  or  1971  Is  8  percent,  or 

"(3)  made  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1971,  shall  be  determined  and  published 
Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  shall  bear  a 
relationship  to  8  percent  which  the  Secre- 
taries determine  under  Joint  regulations  to 
be  comparable  to  the  relationship  which  the 
money  rates  and  Investment  yields  for  the 
calendar  year  immediately  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  taxable  year  bear  to  the  money 
rates  and  Investment  yields  for  the  calendar 
year  1970. 

"(1)  Certain  Corporate  Reorganizations  and 
Changes  in  Partnerships. 

"Under  Joint  regulations — 

"(1)  a  transfer  of  a  fund  from  one  person 
to  another  person  In  a  transaction  to  which 
section  381  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  applies  may  be  treated  as  if  such 
transaction  did  not  constitute  a  non-quali- 
fied withdrawal,  and 

"(2)  a  similar  rule  shall  be  applied  In 
the  case  of  a  continuation  of  a  partnership 
(within  the  meaning  of  subchapter  K  of 
such  Code). 

"(J)  Treatment  of  Existing  Funds. 

"(1)  Any  person  who  was  maintaining  a 
fund  or  funds  (hereinafter  In  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  'old  fund')  under  this  section 
(as  in  effect  befwe  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection)  may  elect  to  continue  such  old 
fund  but — 

"(A)  may  not  hold  moneys  in  the  old  fimd 
beyond  the  expiration  date  provided  In  the 
agreement  under  which  such  old  fund  Is 
maintained  (determined  without  regard  to 
any  extension  or  renewal  entered  into  after 
April  14,  1970), 

"(B)  may  not  simultaneously  maintain 
such  old  fund  and  a  new  fimd  established 
under  this  section,  and 

"(C)  If  he  enters  into  an  agreement  tmder 
this  section  to  establish  a  new  fund,  may 
agree  to  the  extension  of  such  agreement  to 
eome  or  all  of  the  amounts  In  the  old  ftmd. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  extension  of  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(C), 
each  item  in  the  old  fund  to  be  trans- 
ferred shall  be  transferred  In  a  nontaxable 
transaction  to  the  appropriate  account  In 
the  new  fund  established  imder  this  sec- 
tion. For  purposes  of  subsection  (h)(3)(C), 
the  date  of  the  deposit  of  any  item  so 
transferred  shall  be  July  1,  1971,  or  the 
date  of  the  deposit  in  the  old  fund,  which- 
ever Is  the  later, 
"(k)   Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  vessel'  means  any 
vessel — 

"(A)  constructed  In  the  United  States 
and,  if  reconstructed,  reconstructed  In  the 
United  States, 

"(B)  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and 

"(C)  operated  in  the  foreign  or  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

Any  vessel  which  (1)  was  constructed  out- 
side of  the  United  States  but  documented 


under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  April 
15,  1970,  or  (11)  constructed  outside  the 
United  States  for  use  in  the  United  States 
foreign  trade  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered 
Into  before  April  15,  1970,  shall  be  treated 
as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  and  the  requlre- 
menta  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  term  qualified  vessel'  means  any 
vessel — 

"(A)  constructed  in  the  United  States  and. 
if  reconstructed,  reconstructed  in  the  United 
States.  _ 

"(B)  docvmiented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and 

"(C)  which  the  person  maintaining  the 
fund  agrees  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  be  operated  In  the  United  States  foreign. 
Great  Lakes,  or  noncontiguous  domestic 
trade  or  In  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  term  'agreement  vessel'  means 
any  eligible  vessel  or  qualified  vessel  which 
Is  subject  to  an  agreement  entered  into  un- 
der this  section. 

"(4)  The  term  'United  States',  when  tised 
in  a  geographical  sense,  means  the  contln- 
tental  United  States  including  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

"(5)  The  term  "United  States  foreign 
trade'  Includes  (but  Is  not  limited  to)  those 
voyages  In  domestic  trade  in  which  a  vessel 
built  with  construction-differential  subsidy 
.  Is  permitted  to  operate  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  506  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  The  term  'Joint  regulations'  means 
regrulatlons  prescribed  under  subsection  (1). 

"(7)  The  term  'vessel'  Includes  cargo 
handling  equipment  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  Is  intended  for  use 
primarily  on  the  vessel.  The  term  'vessel'  also 
includes  an  ocean-going  towing  vessel  or  an 
ocean-going  barge. 

"(1)    Records;   Reports;   Changes  In  Regula- 
tions 

"Each  person  maintaining  a  fund  iinder 
this  section  shall  keep  such  records  and  shall 
make  such  reporte  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  -,hall 
require.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  Jointly  pre- 
scribe all  rtiles  and  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  determination  of  tax  liability  under 
this  section.  If,  after  an  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  under  this  section,  a  change 
Is  made  either  in  the  Joint  regulations  or  in 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  this  section  which  could 
have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  righte  or  ob- 
ligations of  any  person  maintaining  a  fund 
under  this  section,  such  person  may  termi- 
nate such  agreement." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1969. 

Mr.  GARMATZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  sec- 
tions 13  through  19,  ending  on  line  24, 
page  76,  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  sections  13 
through  19?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  20.  Section  803  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1221),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  section  in  Ita  entirety. 

Sxc.  21.  Section  804  at  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1222),  is  amended 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  words  "ita  discretion"  are  stricken 
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out  and  the  words  Ills 

serted  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(2)  The  words  "by  afl(lrma1|lve 
of  Its  members,  except  as 
201(a)"  and  the  comma  tha' 
are  stricken  out. 

(3)  A  colon  and  the  following 
before  the  perlcxl  at  the  end 
rided  further,  Tljat  this 
apply  to  any  contractor  untier 
those  In  the  foregoing  speclfed 
to  him.  who  Is  not  such  a 
15,  1970.  and  who  becomes  sijch 
after  April  15.  1970.  with 
activities  that  he.  or  those 
relationship  to  him,  are 
15,  1970.  Such  contractor 
foregoing  specified  relationship 
continue  to  engage  in  such 
specific  activities  In  which 
on  April  15,  1970,  for  a  period 
after  the  date  he  becomes 
after  which  time  he,  and 
going   specified    relationship 
divest  themselves  completely 
activities.    During   this   twenty 
the   contractor,   or   those   li 
specified  relationship  to  hi 
quire,  charter  or  use  dlrectl] 
foreign-flag    vessel    which 
chartered  or  used  directly 
fore  April  15, 1970". 

Sec.  22.  Section  805  of  the 
Act,  1936  (46  VJS.C.  1223) 
striking  out  subsection  (c) 

Sec.  23.   (a)   Section  809 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C 
by  inserting  after  the  comn^ 
word  "Gull"  the  words 


dlai  retlon"  are  In- 


vote  of  fo\ir 

projvlded  In  section 

precedes  them 


engi  ged 

(ir 


suih 
th>se 


-vas 
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are  Inserted 

thereof:    "i»ro- 

Bball  not 

title  VI,  or 

relationship 

on  April 

a  contractor 

to  specific 

J3  the  specified 

In  on  AprU 

those  In  the 

to  him,  may 

}f  the  aforesaid 

le  was  engaged 

of  twenty  years 

a  contractor. 

In  the  fore- 

to   him,   must 

of  such  specific 

year   period, 

the   foregoing 

,  may  not  ac- 

or  Indirectly  a 

not    owned. 

Indirectly  be- 


Iferchant  Marine 
Is  amended  by 
t)iereof. 

the  Merchant 

)  Is  amended 

following  the 

Lakes"  and 
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Oieat 


1271(c)).    Is 

"and"  Im- 
"floatlng  dry- 

"walls" 
a  comma  and 


a  comma, 

(b)   Section  605(a)  of  the  ]|[erchant  Marine 
Act,   1936    (46   U.S.C.   1175) 
deleting  from  the  last  sentence  thereof  the 
words  "on  the  Great  Lakes   >r". 

Sec.  24.  Section  1101(c)   cf  the  Merchant 
Marine    Act,    1936    (46    VSip. 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  irord 
mediately  before   the  wont 
docks". 

(2)  By  Inserting   after  the    word 
and  before  the  word  "owned" 
the   words   "and   oceanograj^c   research   or 
Instruction  vessels,". 

Sec.  25.  SecUon  1103(e)  df  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  XSS.'Z. 
amended  by  striking  the  fig  ire  "•1.000,000.- 
000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  tlereof  the  figure 
"•3.000,000,000". 

Ssc.  26.  Section  1104(a)  6t  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  n.Sic.  1274(a)).  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  paragraph  (8)  lm> 
mediately  before  the  words  "commercial  use" 
the  words  "research,  or  for".  I 

See.  27.  Section  1104(b)  it  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.sr.  1274(b)),  is 
amended  •«  follows : 

(1)  By  Inserting  In  paragraph  (2)  Imme- 
diately before  the  words  "qommerclal  use" 
the  words  "research  or  for". 

(3)  By  striking  from  paaagraph  (4)  the 
words  "be  less  than"  and  Ifiserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "not  exce^". 

(3)  By  inserting  at  the  eiid  of  paragraph 
(4) ,  Immediately  before  tl^e  semicolon,  a 
colon  and  a  proviso  to  read  As  follows:  "Pto- 
vided,  hcncever.  That  In  the  case  of  a  vessel, 
the  size  and  speed  of  which  Are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  which  Is 
eligible  for  mortgage  aid  4o>r  construction 
tmder  section  509  of  this  Act  and  in  respect 
of  which  the  minimum  dowdpayment  by  the 
mortgagor  required  by  that  aection  would  be 
12  V2  PCf  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  vessel, 
the  advance  and  the  prlnclp^  amount  of  all 
other  advances  under  Insttred  loans  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  said  advance  shall  not 
exceed  87  >4  per  centum  of  such  actual  coet". 

Sbc.  28.  Section  1314  of  tlw  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1836   (46  U.8.C.  ia$4),  is  amended 


by  striking  out  the  words  "20  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  date  "September  7.  1975". 
Sec.  29.  (a)  The  word  "Commission"  Is 
Btrtcken  out  of  sections  210,  211,  601,  602,  603, 
504.  505.  601(a).  602.  603,  605(c),  and  608 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  wherever 
It  appears,  and  the  words  "Secretary  of 
Commerce"  are  inserted  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  211  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "Its"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "his". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  501(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "It"  and  Inserting 
the  word  "he"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  501(c) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "its"  and  Inserting 
the  word  "his"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  602(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "It"  and 
inserting  the  word  "he"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(f)  The  third  sentence  of  section  502(c) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "Commission's"  and 
Inserting  the  words  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce's" in  Ueu  thereof. 

(g)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 502(e)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "Its" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"his". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  601(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "it"  and  insert- 
ing the  word  "he"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  603(a)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "it"  and  Inserting 
the  word  "he"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(])  The  last  sentence  of  section  605(c)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "It"  and  Inserting 
the  word  "he"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(k)  Section  606  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (1)  the 
word  "Its"  wherever  It  appears  and  InJsertlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "his". 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (1)  and 
(3)  the  word  "it"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "he", 

(3)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (1)  Uie 
word  "Its"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "His". 

Sec.  30.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1111(b)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "Com- 
mission" wherever  it  appears  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "Federal  Maritime  Commission". 

Sec.  31.  Section  303  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  31  of  1960  (64  Stat.  1273)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  at  the 
end  thereof  "or  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration". 

Sec.  32.  Section  301  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  7  of  1961  (75  Stat.  840)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "and  to  the  Mari- 
time Administrator  and  all  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Maritime  Administration". 

Szc.  33.  The  Act  of  April  39.  1941  (40 
U.S.C.  370e),  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  3  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
waive  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (49  Stat. 
793-794).  with  respect  to  contracts  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  of  vessels 
of  any  kind  or  natiire,  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat.  382, 
417-418) ,  as  amended,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  or  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946,  regardless  of  the  terms  of  such  contracts 
as  to  payment  or  title." 

Sec.  34.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shaU  not  affect  any  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  delegates  that 
la  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 


Act.  At  the  request  of  the  other  party  to  such 
operating-differential  subsidy  contract,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  amend  such 
contract  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  tUl  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  No 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  Incor- 
porated In  such  contract  unless  all  such 
amendments  are  Incorporated  In  such  con- 
tract, except  that  If  the  other  party  elects 
to  continue  under  the  "old  fund"  as  provided 
In  section  607  as  amended  by  section  19  of 
this  Act,  such  amendment  need  not  be  Incor- 
porated in  such  contract.  Until  such  contract 
Is  amended  or  If  such  contract  Is  not 
amended.  It  shall  be  administered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  193C,  as  they  existed  immediately 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act:  Prorided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may.  In 
order  to  facUltate  the  amendment  of  existing 
controversies  under  such  contracts  In  sucii 
manner  as  he  determines. 

(b)  If  any  operating-differential  subsidy 
contract  in  existence  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  Including 
all  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  the 
operator  may  elect  to  ternUnate  his  recap- 
ture period  as  of  the  date  of  such  contract 
amendment  and  have  his  recapture  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  shortened  period,  or  he 
may  elect  to  continue  bis  recapture  period 
untU  the  end  of  Its  ten-year  term  and  con- 
tinue his  recapture  obligations  as  provided 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  until  the  end  of 
such  ten-year  period.  The  amendments  In 
either  event  shall  provide  that,  with  respect 
to  seafaring  personnel.  In  determining  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  contractor  vm- 
der  such  contract,  the  limitation  of  section 
805(c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  It  existed  Immediately  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  not  apply. 

Sec.  36.  (1)  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Conunlsslon 
on  American  Shipbuilding  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission").  The  Com- 
mission BhaU  be  composed  of  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  Members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  the  life 
of  the  Conunlsslon.  The  President  shaU  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  Chairman. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  full-time  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  author- 
ized for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  un- 
der section  6333  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Conunls- 
slon, Including  traveltime,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  caU  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  thereof. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service  and  shall  fix  his  compensation  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subtitle  HI  of  chapter  63  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(5)  The  Commission  shaU  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable,  subject  (ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  (4)  hereof) 
to  the  clTll  service  lawa  and  classification 
laws. 

(6)  The  Commission  may  procure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  *xp«Tts  or 
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consultants;  individuals  so  employed  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Commission,  but  not  In  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
Including  traveltime,  and  while  away  from 
ihelr  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per 
diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(7)  The  Commission  shall  review  the 
status  of  the  American  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. Its  problems  and  its  progress  toward 
increasing  its  productivity  and  reducing 
production  costs.  The  Commission  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  American  shipbuilding 
Industry  can  achieve  a  level  of  productivity 
by  the  fiscal  year  1976  such  that  the  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  payable  under 
title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
will  not  exceed  35  per  centum  of  the  United 
States  construction  cost.  The  Commission 
shall  recommend  a  course  of  action  which 
should  be  taken  on  the  part  of  Government 
and  Industry  to  improve  the  competitive 
situation  of  the  United  States  shipbuilding 
Industry  in  world  shipbuilding  markets  and 
If  the  Commission  shall  determine  that  the 
construction-differential  subsidy  cannot  be 
reduced  to  35  per  centum  of  the  United 
States  cost  it  shall  recommend  alternatives 
to  the  ship  construction  program  then  In 
effect. 

(8)  The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  such  earlier  dates  as  shall  be 
required  by  section  502(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  submit  a  comprehensive 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  and 
sixty  days  thereafter  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(9)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  36.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  addition  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  now  provided  by  law.  one 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
who  shall  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Martlme  Affairs,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shaU 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce, and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall   prescribe. 

(b)  Section  6316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "(6)"  at  the 
end  of  Item  (12)  and  substituting  "(6)". 

Mr.  GARMATZ  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  pages 
76  to  87  of  the  bill,  sections  20  through 
36,  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  sections  20 
through  36?  If  not,  the  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  substitute  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  aseumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Waggon- 


KER,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HJl. 
15424)  to  amend  the  Merchsmt  Marine 
Act,  1936,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1029.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  308,  nays  1,  not  voting  120, 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  137] 

YEAS— 308 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 
BeaU,  Md. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzznan 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Oaffery 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 


Celler 

Chamberlain 
CbappeU 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
ColUer 
Collins 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daniel,  Va. 
I>aniel6.  N.J. 
E)avls,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Dickinson 
DingeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
FasceU 
Feighan 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frey 


Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tcnn. 
Gallfianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalroo 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Ortfan 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hairuner- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 


Kee 

Keith 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Langen 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Math  las 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller.  Ohio 
MiUs 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Minshall 
MizeU 
Molloban 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 


Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Pike. 

Pimle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Reid,  lU. 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rodmo 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Rsan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

NAYS— 1 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Kastenmeier 
NOT  VOTING— 120 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ayres 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
BoUlng 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Camp 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corman 
Cowger 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dennis 
Devme 
Diggs 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 


Pish 

Flood 

Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gude 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hunt 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Kmg 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Uoyd 

Lowenstein 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCuUoch 
MacOregor 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
MeskiU 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mize 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  annoimced 
pairs: 
Ifr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 
Mr.  Slkefl  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 


Moorhead 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pettis 

PoUock 

Quie 

Railsback 

Rees 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberta 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Scheuer 

Schneet>eU 

SebeUus 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Thompson,  Qa. 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Watklns 

Weicker 

Winn 

Young 

Zion 


the  following 
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Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Devlne 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Pollack 
Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr 


Blown 


gan. 

Mr. 
water. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


of  Ulchl- 
Jobnson  of  California  *lth  Mr.  Oold- 


wl;h 


wit  3 


Wr.  Kyi. 
thy. 
'  :;allfornla. 


MacGre  jor, 


g?r. 


lO' 


Borllson  of  Missouri 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania 
MlUer  of  California 
Nichols  with  Mr.  Belchet 
.  Dom  with  Mr.  Del  CIawsi)n 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with 
Mr.  HawUns  with  Mr.  McCaijthy 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Bell  of 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr 
Mr.  Fvlns  of  Tennessee  with 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee 
grebe. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Klrwan 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California 
Mr  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Ottln 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Brown 
Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Pudu 
Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  Kleppe 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Roblst)n 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with 
Mr.  Landruir  with  Mr.  Winn 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr  Black)} 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  BroomH^ld 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brock 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Schn^ebell 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Gude 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cont^ 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr  Camp. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Hawflns 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  I> 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Dennis 
Mr.  Connan  with  Mr.  MeskUI . 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Clan 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  McCIoi^ 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Fish 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  McCullock  . 
Mr.  Zlon  with  Mr.  Hastings 
B4r.  Welcker  with  Mrs 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Martin 
Mr  Smith  of  New  York  with 
Mr.  Pettis  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr  Quie 
Mr.  Snyder  with  Mr.  Roudeb(ish 
Mr.  Lowenjsteln  with  Mr.  Da 
Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Ford  with  Mr 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 


«r.  Rlegle. 
ith  Mr.  Land- 


wl  :h  Mr.  Clay. 


Mr  Sebelius. 

urn. 

d. 
wilh  Mr  BrovhlU 


<Y- 


The  result  of  the  vote  wis  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w^is  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO 


Mr.   GARMATZ.   Mr. 
unanimous   consent   that 
may  have  5  legislative  dayii 
extend  their  remarks  on 
passed   (HH.   15424). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from'  Maryland  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  Bush. 

ith  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Relfel. 


California. 

a. 


J  [r.  Cowger. 


Hec  der  of  Massa- 
Mr  Mize. 


If  son. 
Diggs. 


EXTEND 


Si  eaker. 


I  ask 

all   Members 

in  which  to 

the  bill  just 


Is  there 
gentleman 


APPOINTMENT  OP  C0NFT:REES  ON 
H.R.  17138.  DISTRICT  DP  COLUM- 
BIA POLICE  AND  FIREJMEN'S  SAL- 
ARY ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  tace  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HR.  17138)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 


and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1955  to  IncreEise  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
McMillan,  Abernethy.  Dowdy.  Puqua, 
Cabell,  Nelsen,  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
Harsha.  and  Hogan. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
layed in  my  office  and  reached  the  floor 
just  as  the  rollcall  vote  was  being  an- 
nounced on  the  pending  measure.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
piven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  inform  us  of  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  are  two 
District  bills  for  consideration.  They  are 
H.R.  17711,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act: 
and  H.R.  17601,  to  exempt  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  and  loans  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  interest  and  usuary  laws. 

Also  to  be  considered  are  H.R.  15073, 
bank  records  and  foreign  transactions, 
under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate; and  House  Joint  Resolution  1117, 
to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Technology,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Tuesday  there  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration House  Resolution  796.  amend- 
ing the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  to  financial  disclosure, 
imaer  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

Wednesday  there  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration H.R.  17755,  the  Depsu-tment 
of  Transportation  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

This  announcement  Is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

We  also  advise  the  membership  again 
that  the  Memorial  Day  recess  will  begin 
at  the  close  of  business  Wednesday,  May 
27, 1970,  and  will  last  until  noon  on  Mon- 
day, June  1,  1970. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under   the  Calendar  Wednesday 


rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vanik)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  25,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY.  MAY  22,   1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbia  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday,  May  22,  1970,  to 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
J.  ROONEY  OF  NEW  YORK 

<Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  bitter  op- 
position which  some  of  our  colleagues  are 
encountering  in  the  current  primary  elec- 
tions. Few  of  us  ever  get  so  callous  that 
we  can  shrug  off  the  acrimony  or  totally 
ignore  the  unwarranted  criticism  or  false 
charges  which  are  hurled  against  those 
of  this  body  whom  we  have  long  admired 
and  respected. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  senior 
Meml>ers  is  presently  being  subJecU:d  to 
a  particularly  bitter  attack.  While  it  is 
my  policy  not  to  engage  in  primary  con- 
tests, after  reviewing  the  particular  sit- 
uation facing  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Rooney,  of  New 
York,  I  cannot  remain  silent  and  pas- 
sively watch  the  unfolding  of  a  severe 
injustice. 

Our  good  friend  John  J.  Rooney.  who 
has  so  ably  represented  the  people  of  the 
14th  Congressional  District  for  practi- 
cally 14  consecutive  terms,  is  now  facing 
strong  opposition,  but  not  from  the  voters 
who  have  elected  and  reelected  him  for 
26  years.  His  opposition  comes  frc«n  a 
small  but  highly  vocal  and  well-financed 
group  whose  members  have  deliberately 
ignored  the  facts  in  John  Rodney's  un- 
blemished record  covering  his  long  years 
of  service  in  this  body.  They  have  ignored 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  much  of  our  present 
social  welfare  and  humanitarian  legisla- 
tion. They  ignore  the  prestige  which 
John  Rooney  commands  as  a  law- 
maker— a  man  honored  £is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's statesmen  both  here  and  abroad. 

This  group  chooses  to  Ignore  the  rec- 
ord which  John  Rooney  has  made  in  be- 
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half  of  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  but  most  particularly  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  his  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
for  me  to  attempt  to  defend  our  good 
friend  from  Brooklyn,  for  he  is.  himself, 
his  own  best  defender.  His  public  record 
is  his  most  convincing  defense.  Hopefully, 
the  voters  in  his  district  will  review  that 
record  instead  of  heeding  the  distorted 
statements  being  used  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  him. 

We  who  have  worked  side  by  side  with 
John  Rooney  know  full  well  of  his  un- 
divided loyalty  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. We  know  even  better  than  they  the 
extent  to  which  their  Congressman  de- 
votes his  full  time  to  the  job  of  repre- 
senting them.  We  are  well  aware  of  his 
almost  perfect  attendance  record  for  a 
period  of  time  which  exceeds  the  age  of 
some  of  our  newer  Members. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  even  more 
aware  of  John  Rooney's  stand  on  the 
great  issues  with  which  the  Congress  has 
had  to  cope.  This  man  came  to  these 
halls  as  a  freshman  Congressman  in  the 
cyclonic  atmosphere  of  the  final  months 
of  World  War  II.  He  cut  his  legislative 
"eye  teeth"  on  the  problems  which  faced 
the  world  as  an  aftermath  of  war.  He 
developed  leadership  in  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  the  millions  of  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  who  were  stranded 
and  hcHneless.  He  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  our  Members  who  sought  to  help  give 
relief  to  and  bring  about  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  both  our  war-torn  allies  and  our 
equally  crippled  erstwhile  adversaries. 

I  am  particiilarly  grateful  that 
through  John  Rooney's  efforts,  Italy  was 
included  among  the  first  nations  receiv- 
ing the  life-giving  help  of  this  country — 
not  only  material  help  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  heal  the  sick  and  suffering, 
to  clothe  the  shivering  and  to  house  the 
homeless — ^but  the  economic  aid  and 
political  support  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  and  independent  na- 
tion. This  reborn  nation  in  which  so 
many  of  the  kinsman  of  Americans  still 
reside  and  the  able  leadership  of  this  re- 
stored state  have  seen  fit  to  honor  John 
Rooney  on  several  occasions  for  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  he  made  year  after  year 
in  their  behalf. 

The  people  of  Italy  and  those  of  us 
of  Italian  birth  or  lineage  are  grateful, 
too.  for  John  Rooney's  tireless  efforts 
to  bring  about  new  immigration  legisla- 
tion which  provided  among  other  im- 
provements the  opportunity  for  immi- 
grant families  to  be  reunited. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget 
that  John  Rooney's  passion  for  helping 
the  homeless,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the 
suffering  related  not  only  to  the  victims 
of  war  abroad,  but  to  our  own  people 
here  at  home  as  well.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  his  ardor  in  condemning  Red  Rus- 
sia for  her  ruthless  steal  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  her  enslavement  of  half  the 
free  world  was  not  spent  entirely  on 
these  pathetic  people  overseas. 

John  Rooney's  record  will  show  that 
he  made  equal  efforts  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  America  and  the  people  of  his 
district.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
forceful  proponents  of  civil  rights  meas- 
ures to  ellininate  our  own  t>T>es  of  eco- 
nomic enslavement  and  political  bondage- 

In  all  likelihood,  John  Roonkt's  own 


childhood  experience  in  growing  up  In 
his  district  with  neighbors  of  all  na- 
tionalities, creeds,  and  colors  gave  him 
not  only  the  deep  understanding  but  the 
insatiable  urge  to  see  that  all  mankind 
should  have  the  full  blessings  of  true 
liberty  and  independence. 

Every  workingman  in  Brookljm  and  his 
family  can  join  with  workers  throughout 
the  Nation  in  gratitude  for  the  strong 
support  their  Congressman  has  given 
over  the  years  for  tlie  enactment  of  laws 
to  protect  workers'  rights  and  improve 
working  conditions.  No  man  in  Congress 
can  boast  a  more  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment than  that  given  to  John  Rooney 
year  after  year  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  people  of  Brooklyn  can  be  proud 
of  Representative  Rooney's  record  for  he 
has  been  a  leader  in  expanding  social 
security  benefits,  in  obtaiiung  medicare, 
in  fighting  crime.  In  seeking  environ- 
mental improvements,  in  obtaining  more 
jobs  and  job  training,  in  securing  better 
housing,  and  above  all,  in  seeking  world 
peace — a  peace  with  honor  and  with  jus- 
tice for  all. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters  of  Brook- 
lyn are  indebted  to  John  J.  Rooney  for 
his  26  years  of  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished service,  for  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  material  benefits  to  their  district, 
and  for  his  continuing  personal  concern 
for  them. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  grateful  for 
John  Rooney's  warm  friendship,  for  his 
brilliant  leadership,  and  for  his  con- 
stant cooperation. 

We  are  confident  that  his  imsuUied 
record,  commonsense,  and  the  truth 
concerning  him  will  prevail  in  the  up- 
coming primary  election  in  New  York. 


VIETNAM 


(Mr.  DICKINSON  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  go  to  Vietnam  re- 
cently. I  returned  only  yesterday. 

Our  trip  took  us  first  to  CINCPAC 
Headquarters  in  Hawaii,  where  we  were 
briefed  in  detail  by  Adm.  John  McCain 
and  his  staff  at  CINCPAC  Headquarters. 

We  then  went  to  Saigon,  where  we 
talked  to  Deputy  Ambassador  Samuel 
Burger,  Ambassador  Bunker  being  in  the 
United  States. 

We  were  given  a  very  detailed  and  in- 
timate briefing  by  General  Abrams  and 
his  staff  in  Vietnam.  We  discussed  in 
considerable  detail  the  sweep  along  the 
Cambodian  border  to  protect  our  forces 
and  other  friendly  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  report  that  the 
operations  are  going  better  than  ex- 
pected. In  addition  to  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  enemy  supplies  and  arms  cap- 
tured, one  of  the  biggest  dividends  to 
come  to  us  is  the  tremendous  boost  in 
morale  of  the  Armed  Forces  now  serving 
in  South  Vietnam,  both  our  own  and  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  latest  military  figures  updating 
the  Cambodian  operations  verify  the 
reasons  for  this  tremendous  boost  in 
troop  morale.  Cumulative  data  as  of  to- 
day. May  21,  1970,  reveals  the  following: 


Enemy  killed 7. 177 

Detainees  1.768 

Individual  weapons  captured 10,  019 

Crew-served  weapons  captiired..  1,640 

Rice  (tons)   3,701 

Rice  (man  months) 162,844 

Rocket  rounds  captured 18.113 

Mortar  rounds  captured 20,526 

Small    arms    ammunition    cap- 
tured    11.647,224 

Land  mines  captured 1,894 

Bunkers  destroyed   5,287 

-Vehicles  destroyed  or  captured 220 

The  above  figures  are  tentative  cumu- 
lative results  as  reported  by  Headquar- 
ters, MACV. 

Not  only  is  there  a  tremendous  up- 
surge in  the  morale  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves,  but  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous upsurge  in  their  own  self-con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  how  many 
arms  we  send  and  no  matter  how  much 
training  we  give  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, the  so-caUed  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram is  doomed  for  failure  if  we  cannot 
properly  motivate  these  people,  if  they 
do  not  have  the  courage  of  their  own 
convictions,  and  if  they  do  not  believe 
they  are  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  as  a  result  of  an  on-site 
inspection  and  discussion  with  those 
who  are  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  and  involved  in  the  Vietnamization 
program,  I  believe  that  it  is  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  is  already  paying  large  divi- 
dends. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  doing  better  than 
even  they  thought  they  could  do.  I  am 
convinced  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  American  troops  to  be  fully  with- 
drawn, they  will  certainly  be  in  a  better 
position  to  fill  the  breach  because  of  the 
sweep  now  going  on  along  the  Cambo- 
dian border. 


LIQUIDATION  OF  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAMESE  PREDICTED 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  sind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  in  this  coimtry  who  have 
scoffed  at  the  statement  of  the  President 
and  others  that  if  the  Communists  took 
over  South  Vietnam  there  would  result 
the  murder  of  many  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  civilians.  Robert  O.  Kaiser, 
however,  reports  from  Saigon  to  the 
Washington  Post  in  an  article  printed  on 
Friday,  May  15,  that  a  leading  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment expert  now  contends  that  the 
Vietcong  would  liquidate  some  3  million 
people  if  it  won  decisively  in  Vietnam. 
Douglas  Pike  wrote  a  paper  describing 
what  happened  in  Hue  when  5,800  people 
were  murdered  there  and  described  the 
process  as  occurring  in  three  phases. 
First,  key  individuals  were  murdered  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  Communist  take- 
over. Second,  when  they  thought  they 
could  stay,  whole  groups  and  classes  of 
people  who  would  hinder  the  creation  of 
a  new  revolutionary  social  order  were 
killed.  Finally,  when  it  became  clear  that 
they  had  to  leave,  many  others  were  mur- 
dered in  an  attempt  to  destroy  all  of  the 
witnesses  to  what  had  happened.  Mr. 
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Pike  contends  that  if  he  Communists 
should  take  over  the  cauntry.  they,  in 
like  fashion,  will  destroy  whole  classes 
and  groups  of  people  amounting  to  about 
3  mUlion  South  Vietnan  lese.  To  students 
of  historj'  this  is  no  su -prise,  since  this 
is  a  usual  and  normal  C  ammunist  tactic. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  many  millions  of 
people  have  been  destrcyed  in  genocidal 
proportions  murdered  by  Communist 
governments  in  our  tim« .  This  underlines 
the  fact  that  we  mus  see  this  battle 
through.  If  we  were  precipitously  to 
withdraw,  it  would  ndt  only  mean  a 
threat  to  the  lives  of  1.500  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  soldiers  who  are 
in  the  process  of  beinj  withdrawn,  but 
literally  several  millions  of  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  murdered  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Mr.  Pike's  article  follows: 
VC  Wouu)  LiQciDATX  3  Million  It  It  Won, 

U.S.    EXPE«T    C ONTTNOS 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Saigon.  May  14.— One  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ments le.-idlng  experts  on  the  Vletcong  haa 
written  a  paper  predlctini ;  that  "If  the  Ck>m- 
munlsts  win  decisively  In  South  Vietnam, 
all  political  opposition,  i  ^tual  or  potential 
would  be  systematically  el  imlnated." 

The  author  of  the  pap;r  Is  Douglas  Pike, 
who  has  written  two  book!  on  the  Vietntunese 
Communists  and  Is  now  1 1  United  States  In- 
formation Service  officer  xi  Tokyo.  He  wrote 
•The  Vletcong  Strategy  of  Terror,"  a  125-page 
monograph  earlier  this  sear.  The  U.S.  mis- 
sion here  plans  to  releaie  It  soon. 

Pike's  work  seems  to  be  a  rejoinder  to 
those  who  have  mocked  suggestions  that  the 
Communists  woiUd  wipe  out  thousands  of 
their  opponents  If  they  took  over  South  Viet- 
nam Pike  says  that  If  tl  e  Communists  win 
the  war  here  decisively  land  the  key  word 
Is  decisively,  he  writes) .  Ihe  resvQt  wUl  be  "» 
night  of  the  long  knives"  to  wipe  out  aU  con- 
ceivable dissidents — perhaps  3  mUUon  per- 
sons. 

Pike  contends  the  ma  sacre  would  go  on 
In  secret,  after  all  foreii  ners  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Vietnam.  T  te  world  would  call 
It  peace."  Pike  writes. 

He  cites  a  list  of  15  c(  tegorles  of  citizens 
who  would  be  murdered  saying  such  a  list 
of  categories  Is  often  foui  id  in  captured  doc- 
uments. Pike  notes  a  statement  by  Col. 
Tran  Van  Dae.  one  of  1he  highest-ranking 
Communist  ever  to  defe:t  to  the  Saigon  re- 
gime, that  "there  are  3  nllUon  South  Viet- 
namese on  the  blood  debt  list." 

Pike's  predictions  are  the  most  dramatic 
aspect  of  his  paper.  Mos  of  it  Is  devoted  to 
an  analysis  of  the  Vletjong's  present  and 
past  uses  of  terror.  A  major  section  analyzes 
the  1968  Massacres  at  Hu(  . 

"It  would  not  be  wortli  while  nor  Is  It  the 
purpose  of  this  monog'aph  to  produce  a 
word  picture  of  Vietnamese  Communists  as 
Fiendish  fanatics  with  Mood  dripping  from 
their  hands,"  Pike  wTlt4s.  Rather,  he  says, 
he  wants  to  describe  how  the  Vletcong  use 
and  Justify  terror  as  a  crucial  part  of  their 
war  strategy. 

"If  there  still  be  any  at  this  late  date  who 
regard  them  as  friendly  iigrarian  reformers." 
Pike  writes,  "nothing  here  (In  his  paper) 
could  possibly  change  tptLt  view." 

Current  Vletcong  doctttne.  Pike  contends, 
calls  for  terror  for  three  purposes:  to  dimin- 
ish the  allies'  forces,  to  maintain  or  boost 
Communist  morale,  and  to  scare  and  dis- 
orient the  populace.  He  says  the  enemy 
seems  to  be  moving  moie  and  more  toward 
a  terrorist  strategy  as  psrt  of  a  new  kind  of 
protracted  war.  (OfBcial  government  terror- 
ist statistics  show  a  sharp  increase  in  kid- 
naplngs.  assassinations  and  other  terrorism 
In  recent  months.) 

In  central  Vietnam.  Pike  writes,  Vletcong 
units   are   given   terrorist   quotas   to   fulfill 
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As  an  example,  he  cites  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion that  special  Vletcong  squads  In  parts 
of  two  provinces  were  told  to  "annihilate" 
277  persons  during  the  first  half  of  1060. 

In  the  most  detailed  analysis  of  the  kill- 
ings at  Hue  yet  published.  Pike  writes  that 
"despite  contrary  appearances,  virtually  no 
Communist  killing  was  due  to  rage,  frtistra- 
tlon  or  panic  during  the  Communist  with- 
drawal"  from  Hue,  which  the  Vletcong  held 
for  24  days  in  February  1968. 

"Such  explanations  are  often  heard,"  Pike 
continues,  "but  they  fall  to  hold  up  under 
scurtlny.  Quite  the  contrary,  to  trace  back 
any  single  killing  Is  to  discover  that  almost 
without  exception  it  was  the  result  of  a 
decision  rational  and  Justifiable  In  the  Com- 
munist mind." 

According  to  Pike's  analysis  of  the  Hue 
massacres,  the  Communists  changed  their 
minds  twice  after  seizing  the  city  on  Jan.  31. 
At  first.  Pike  writes— he  claims,  captured 
documents  show  this — the  Vletcong  expected 
to  hold  Hue  for  Just  seven  days. 

During  that  first  phase.  Pike  says,  the 
Vletcong  purposefully  executed  "key  Indi- 
viduals whose  elimination  would  greatly 
weaken  the  goveriuiient's  administrative  ap- 
paratus. .  .  ." 

After  they  held  on  more  than  seven  days, 
Pike's  theory  continues,  the  Communists  de- 
cided they  would  be  able  to  stay  in  Hue  in- 
definitely. Prisoners,  ralllers  and  Intercepted 
messages  at  the  time  confirm  this,  according 
to  Pike. 

In  this  euphoric  mood,  he  writes,  the  Com- 
munists set  out  to  reconstruct  Hue  society, 
eliminating  not  Just  specific  individuals,  but 
whole  categories  of  citizens  whose  existence 
would  hinder  creation  of  a  new  revolutionary 
society.  Perhaps  2,000  of  the  estimated  6,800 
persons  killed  at  Hue  were  slain  during  this 
second  phase.  Pike  suggested. 

Eventually.  Pike  continues,  the  battle 
turned  eigalnst  the  Communists  In  Hue  and 
they  realized  they  would  have  to  abandon 
the  city.  This  realization  led  to  phase  three, 
Pike  writes:  ■elimination  of  witnesses."  The 
entire  underground  Vletcong  structure  In 
Hue  had  probably  revealed  itself  by  this 
time,  and  now  had  to  protect  itself  by  elimi- 
nating nxany  who  could  later  turn  them  in 
to  government  authorities.  Pike  theorizes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WO  STEPHEN   C. 
CHASIN 

<Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  meaningful,  nor  more 
sorrowful  task  this  day  than  to  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  young  man  from  my  con- 
gressional district  who  lost  his  life  in 
Vietnam  last  week. 

WO  Stephen  C.  Chasin  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  M.  Chasin  of  Deca- 
tur, Ga.  He  attended  Avondade  High 
School,  where  he  was  a  star  athlete — ac- 
tive in  wrestling,  track,  and  varsity  foot- 
ball. He  graduated  from  Avondale  in 
1967.  and  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  the  fall 
of  1968. 

He  had  a  number  of  physical  defects 
which  could  have  kept  him  from  going  to 
Vietnam,  but  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
and  he  had  served  as  a  helicopter  pilot  In 
Vietnam  since  January  of  this  year. 

Steve  told  his  family  that  as  a  child,  he 
thought  war  would  be  exciting  since 
playing  soldier  was  so  much  fim  then. 
Recently,  he  described  the  horrors  of  war 
as  he  saw  it  firsthand  in  a  tape  which 
he  sent  to  his  family.  He  spoke  of  the 
close  buddies  he  had  seen  wounded  suid 
killed.  He  expressed  his  disappointment 


in  the  student  protests  going  on  at  home, 
and  said  that  if  the  demonstrators  could 
be  in  Vietnam  for  1  week,  he  could  tell 
them,  and  show  them  what  it  was  all 
about. 

Because  of  a  number  of  close  calls. 
Steve  felt  that  he  could  survive  any  fu- 
ture battles,  and  almost  his  last  words 
on  the  tape  promised  his  family  and  his 
girl  that  he  would  be  all  right  and  make 
it  home. 

Fate  had  decreed  otherwise,  and 
Stephen  Chasin  died  last  week  in  a  heli- 
copter crash. 

I  cannot  help  but  contrast  the  all  too 
short  life  of  Steve  with  the  action  of  the 
student  protesters  we  have  been  seeing  in 
such  numbers  on  the  campuses  and  in 
the  streets,  and  those  who  have  visited 
my  o£Bce  by  the  dozens  during  the  past 
2  weeks.  For  those  yoimg  people  who 
have  a  sincere  objection  to  war  and  kill- 
ing as  a  matter  of  conscience,  I  feel  com- 
passion. But  for  those  who  would  use 
moral  objection  as  a  cloak  for  cowardice, 
I  have  contempt — especially  when  I  re- 
member boys  such  as  Steve  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  what  they  considered 
part  of  their  duty  as  American  citizens. 
With  all  my  heart.  I  feel  that  Steve 
Chasin  is  the  typical  American  boy.  not 
those  who  would  tear  down  our  Repub- 
lic—its basic  principles,  its  institutions, 
and  our  flag. 

It  is  a  small  wonder  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murray  Chasin  are  proud  of  their  son, 
proud  of  the  way  he  lived,  and  devotion 
to  duty  and  country  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  But  what  can  be  said — what  words 
of  comfort  can  one  give  to  this  sorrow- 
ing family?  Even  in  their  tragic  loss,  may 
his  parents  know  that  those  in  positions 
of  public  trust  are  deeply  aware  of  the 
immeasurable  debt  we  owe  to  Steve,  not 
only  for  his  life,  but  for  the  courageous 
way  in  which  he  lived.  May  that  knowl- 
edge bring  some  small  measure  of  God's 
peace,  "which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing." 


REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  ED- 
WARD M.  CURRAN.  CHIEF  JUDGE, 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  by  request  of  Mr.  Leo  Ander- 
son, chairman,  VFW  Loyalty  Day  Com- 
mittee, the  following  remarks  of  the 
Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran.  chief 
Judge,  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  submit  the  program,  and  the  remarks 

follow : 

LoTALTT  Day,  Mat  1,  1970 

(Sponsored  by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  its  Ladles  Auxiliary) 

PROCBAIC 

Twelve  noon 

Toastmaster:  A.  Leo  Anderson,  Chairman, 
V.P  W.  Loyalty  Day  Committee. 

Salute  to  colors:  David  O.  Hungate,  Cap- 
tain, VJ.W.  National  Honor  Guard. 

Invocation:  EHl  Cooper,  Past  Commander, 
DC.  Department  VFW. 
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Introduction  of  guests:   A.  Leo  Anderson, 
Chairman,  VJ.W.  Loyalty  Day  Committee. 
Lunch 

lioyalty  Day  proclamation:  Gervaslo  G. 
Sese,  Commander,  DC.  Department  V J.W. 

Principal  address:  Hon.  Edward  M.  Curran, 
Chief  Judge,  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Award  presentation:  Paul  E.  Wampler,  Jr., 
Member,  National  Council  of  Administration. 

Flag  presentation:  Mrs.  Virginia  Dickerson, 
President,  DC.  Department,  VFW.  Ladies 
Auxiliary. 

Benediction:  Ell  Cooper,  Past  Commander, 
DC.  Department  V.F W. 

Salute  to  colors:  David  G  Hungate,  Cap- 
tain, VJ.W.  National  Honor  Guard. 

Biography  of  the  Honorable  Edward  M. 

ClTRRAN 

Chief  Judge  Edward  M.  Curran,  was  born 
In  Bangor,  Maine,  May  10,  1903:  son  of 
Michael  J.  and  Mary  A.  Ciirran;  married 
Katherine  C.  Hand  (Deceased)  June  6,  1934; 
married  Margaret  V.  Carr,  December  30,  1963. 
Judge  Curi&n's  four  children  are  Elllen  Cur- 
ran Monahan,  Mary  Catherine  Curran,  Ann 
Curran  Schmldtleln  and  Edward  M.  Curran, 
Jr. 

Judge  Curran  Is  the  recipient  of  the  follow- 
ing degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  Juris  Doctor  from  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  Honor- 
ary Doctor  of  Laws  from  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  1929  and  subsequently  to  the  Bars 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  en- 
gaged In  the  private  practice  of  law  with 
the  firm  of  King  and  Nordllnger  until  1934, 
when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
From  1936  to  1940,  he  served  as  a  Judge  of 
the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(now  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Coist  of  General  Sessions) . 

In  1937  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Washington,  D.C. 

From  1940  to  1946  he  served  as  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  1941  a  Resolution  stating,  "that  the 
Bo*rd  of  Directors  of  The  Bar  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  and  deep  admiration  the  fine  de- 
votion, the  distinguished  and  outstanding 
services  to  the  Bench,  the  Bar  and  the  public, 
by  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran,  as 
expressed  by  his  wise  and  efflclent  admin- 
istration of  the  Criminal  Law",  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

From  1946  until  the  present  he  has  served 
as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  In  Novem- 
ber, 1966,  he  became  Chief  Judge. 

On  November  18,  1961,  he  received  the  1961 
Alumni  Achievement  Award  in  the  field 
of  law,  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  The  Catholic 
University  of  America.  In  April,  1967,  he  re- 
ceived the  Judicial  Award  of  the  Association 
of  Federal  Investigators  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
Also  In  1967,  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
"Big  M"  Award  of  the  Maine  State  Society 
of  Washington,  D.C.  for  his  devotion  to  com- 
munity service  and  bis  accomplishments  in 
regard  thereto. 

Judge  Curran  has  served  as  Instructor  of 
Law  at  The  Catholic  University  of  America 
School  of  Law,  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  Instruc- 
tor of  Law  at  Columbus  University  Law 
School,  and  Instructor  of  Debating  at  Trinity 
College.  He  was  formerly  First  Vice  President 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  various  organizations,  including  the 


American  Bar  Association  and  The  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Phi 
Kappa  Fraternity,  Gamma  Eta  Gamma  Legal 
Fraternity,  John  Carroll  Society,  Merrick 
Boys  Camp.  Metropolitan  Police  Boys  Club, 
and  The  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  He  Is 
Vice  President  of  the  Benedictine  School  for 
Exceptional  Children,  Rldgely,  Md.;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of  The  Catholic 
University  School  of  Law;  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Providence  College  Club  of 
Washington. 

It  l8  with  a  deep  feeling  of  pride  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
takes  in  presenting  the  1970  Loyalty  Day 
Award  Plaque  to  Chief  Judge  Edward  M. 
Curran,  "In  recognition  of  his  continuous 
outstanding  Judicial  leadership  exemplifying 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  human  rights." 

REMARKS    OF    JUDGE    CURRAN 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  and  to 
address  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on 
Loyalty  Day — a  day  that  Is  set  aside  on  May 
first  of  each  year  as  a  special  day  for  the 
recognition  of  the  heritage  of  American 
freedom. 

Our  real  hope  In  America  today  is  for  na- 
tional unity.  National  unity  is  paramount 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  every 
democracy.  Our  forefathers  decreed  that  this 
shall  be  "one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all".  They  further  pro- 
claimed, "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident;  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness". 

There  were  few  debunkers  in  those  days. 
The  school  of  sociological  Jurisprudence, 
with  its  nebulous  bases  and  shifting  norms  of 
human  wants  had  not  as  yet  made  Its  ap- 
pearance to  confound  and  confuse  them. 
Freud  had  not  yet  appeared  to  tell  them 
about  their  ego  and  their  super  ego.  Marx, 
with  his  gospel  of  the  economically  deter- 
mined man.  had  yet  to  make  his  appearance 
and  Lenin  was  not  yet  on  the  earthly  scene 
to  proclaim,  "We  deny  all  morality  taken 
from  supernatural  conceptions". 

Unlike  us,  they  not  only  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  but  where  they  were  going.  They 
were  a  naive  group  of  men,  these  fashioners 
of  our  American  commonwealth.  Free  will  to 
them  was  not  the  Instinct  of  the  herd  or  a 
mass  illusion,  and  simple  as  they  were,  they 
were  convinced  that  there  was  a  moral  order 
to  which  all  man-made  law  must  conform. 

They  were  one  with  the  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual tradition  of  the  West,  and  upon 
that  foundation  they  reared  the  structure  of 
our  American  democracy. 

It  Is  our  task,  therefore.  Inherited  from 
these  founding  fathers,  to  create  on  this  con- 
tinent, a  nation  of  free  people,  strong  enough 
to  withstand  tyranny  and  oppression;  wise 
enough  to  educate  our  children  In  the  ways 
of  truth,  and  broad  enough  to  accept  as  a 
self-evident  truth  the  right  of  every  human 
being  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience. 

This  country  is  unique  in  that  it  has  from 
the  time  of  Its  discovery  been  the  haven  of 
the  unfortunate,  the  oppressed,  and  the  per- 
secuted. For  years  people  of  every  nationality, 
of  every  religion,  of  every  race,  have  willingly 
and  freely  come  to  our  shores  in  search  of 
shelter  and  solace  from  the  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  religious  Intolerances  of  other  gov- 
ernments, America,  the  melting  ptot,  has  wel- 
comed them  with  outstretched  arms.  We  be- 
came a  great  nation  because  of  our  open- 
hearted  welcome  to  the  outraged  and  op- 
pressed. We  shall  remain  a  great  nation  only 
by  protecting  ourselves  against  those  people 
who  would  destroy  such  tolerance.  In  com- 
parison with  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  stands  preeminent. 
In  the  genius  of  our  people,  in  the  produc- 


tivity of  our  soil  and  in  the  vast  store  of  our 
natural  resources,  we  possess  the  elements 
which  are  bound  to  provide  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  all  the  citizens  of  this  nation. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  past  provide  us 
with  adequate  reasons  for  confidence  In  the 
future. 

America  is  truly  one  nation  with  many 
nationalities.  It  is  -a  nation  dedicated  to  in- 
spired principles  for  which  people  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  and  suffer;  a  democracy  of 
cultures  as  well  as  a  free  and  tolerant  as- 
sociation of  Individuals;  a  country  in  which 
there  is  present  the  values  and  ideas,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  laws  and  techniques  of  the 
people  of  every  civilized  tradition. 

The  United  States  was  founded  by  indi- 
viduals of  Old  World  nationalities  who 
shared  the  common  love  of  freedom  and  who 
were  motivated  by  the  intense  desire  to 
establish  this  freedom  Into  a  govenunent  for 
the  people.  It  Is  our  duty  to  see  that  this 
government  endures  and  perpetuates. 

The  American  people  have  always  been 
concerned  with  the  flagrant  violations  of  the 
rights  of  peaceful  little  nations;  the  cruel 
and  bitter  persecution  of  God-fearing  men. 
women  and  children  because  of  their  re- 
ligion, race  or  political  opinions.  The  vile 
and  barbarous  deeds  which  were  inflicted 
upon  democratic  peoples  of  the  Old  World 
represent  an  attack  against  everything  that 
we  hold  dear — an  attack  against  Interna- 
tional good  faith,  against  religion,  against 
political  freedcm  and  against  civilization 
Itself. 

We  cry  for  peace,  and  there  Is  no  peace, 
for  mankind,  like  Esau  of  old,  has  sold  its 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  We  have, 
for  the  most  part,  repudiated  the  divinity  of 
our  origin  and  our  destiny — the  cultural 
traditions  that  bind  us  to  the  past.  We  glory 
in  our  achievements  in  the  field  of  science. 
We  possess  In  our  libraries  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  yet,  instead  of 
ushering  In  Tennyson's  fabled  thousand 
years  of  peace,  we  have  raised  the  ciu-taln  on 
the  prelude  to  the  very  pit  of  hell  Itself. 

The  last  world  conflict  was  not  only  a 
struggle  of  armaments.  It  was  not  the  revo- 
lution of  a  free  people  to  determine  a  change 
in  their  government,  but  rather  was  it  the 
spawn  of  that  atheistic  culture  and  philoso- 
phy that  stemmed  from  Marx  and  Engel,  the 
matriarch  of  all  other  "isms"  that  have 
sprung  from  generations  of  Irreligion.  the 
repudiation  of  fundamentals,  false  Uberal- 
Ism  and  the  piursult  of  the  cult  of  pleasure — 
a  conflict  that  not  only  threatened  our  peace 
but  our  very  way  of  life  by  those  who  openly 
proclaimed  that  there  was  no  God  but 
Caesar,  and  that  the  altar  of  the  omnipotent 
state  was  the  only  shrine  before  which  every 
head  must  bow  and  every  knee  must  bend. 

We  must  relegate  to  oblUion  all  the  de- 
structive force  of  the  many  "isms"  that  are 
being  promoted  by  those  who  seek  to  destroy 
our  democratic  Institutions.  We  must  recog- 
nize and  we  must  fight  for  only  one  "ism", 
and  that  is  Americanism. 

And  fight  we  did — for  everything  ccmtained 
in  the  term  "Americanism."  Nc  group  of  men 
know  better  than  you  that  America  assem- 
bled her  full  might  and  threw  it  with  all  her 
fury  against  mankind's  enemies.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Continent  represented  the  hopes, 
the  fears,  and  the  sacrifices  of  millions  of 
people  whose  hearts  were  steeled  for  the  final 
encounter  with  the  enemy.  From  the  North, 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Nazis 
and  their  shackled  minions  were  driven  to 
their  inevitable  doom.  All  of  the  arms  used 
in  the  fight  against  the  Axis,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Pacific,  would  not  have  been 
available  had  it  not  been  for  the  sense  of 
duty  and  fidelity  which  is  Inherent  in  every 
true  American.  The  ships,  the  planes,  and  the 
guns  that  drove  the  Japs  from  the  Solomon 
and  Gilbert  Islands,  that  wrested  the  Marl- 
annas  frcan  the  control  of  the  Orient,  and 
that  had  the  Jap  garrisons  in  Truk  and  the 
Philippines  quaking  in  fear,  were  the  result 
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ot  tb«  average  American'^  sense  of  duty  to 
bis  Oovemment  and  of  hla  loyalty  to  democ- 
racy and  hla  unqxjestlonab^e  lore  of  freedom. 

The  landing  craft,  the  invasion  l>arge3  and 
the  paratroop  planes  that  pierced  Hitler's 
vaunted  Atlantic  wall,  and  took  Hlrohlto's 
islands,  were  manned  by  toe  boys  of  the  same 
heritage  of  Bunker  HIU.J  Tlconderoga.  the 
Alamo,  San  Juan  Hill  and  Chateau  Thierry, 
all  of  Whom  were  consume^  with  the  burning 
love  ol  liberty  and  were  filling  to  give  the 
last  drop  of  their  life's  blOod  that  the  light 
of  freedom  should  always  lum  alo/t  over  our 
Republic. 

I  daresay  that  there  U  not  a  man  here 
today  who  has  not  been  affected  in  some 
way  or  another  by  the  ifreat  world  crisis. 
Whether  those  who  were  so  near  and  dear 
to  you  fought  in  the  fozhol  es  of  Guadalcanal, 
or  on  the  desert  sands  of  Tunisia,  or  on  the 
beachheads  of  Italy,  or  on  Iwo  Jlma.  on 
Tarawa,  at  Bataan  or  on  Wake  Island — re- 
member this — they  had  tad  a  rendesB-vous 
with  death,  and  yet  de8]ilt«  all.  the  final 
victory  was  ours.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
America's  duty  to  the  future  demands  that 
the  cherished  principles  of  liberty  be  pre- 
served for  all  time?  We  cm  do  this  beet  by 
striking  at  the  forces  whith  assail  liberty — 
the  thoughtless  and  the  elponents  of  totali- 
tarian aerfdom  and  slave -y.  The  American 
people  have  always  been  oncerned  with  the 
flagrant  violations  of  peactful  little  nations; 
the  cruel  and  bitter  persectitlon  of  God-fear- 
ing men.  women  and  ch^dren.  because  of 
their  religion,  race  or  political  opinions.  The 
vile  and  barbarous  deeds  which  have  been 
Inflicted  upon  democratic  peoples  of  the  Old 
World  represent  an  attack  against  everything 
we  hold  dear — an  attack  against  Interna- 
tional good  faith,  against  religion,  against 
political  freedom  and  acalnst  civlllzaUon 
itself.  ] 

If  the  people  of  this  coimtry  have  no  con- 
victions with  regard  to  th^  values  in  which 
they  so  strongly  believe,  no  faith  in  the 
principles  for  which  theirl  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers died,  democracy  teen  is  doomed.  If 
Americans  will  not  voluntarily  obey  the  dis- 
ciplines of  morality,  then  immoral  forces 
will  discipline  us.  And  If  (he  dtlaena  of  the 
United  States  have  no  ideila  for  which  they 
would  die  to  preserve,  th^  despotism  and 
darkness  will  come  over  ijbe  weetem  hemi- 
sphere. Just  as  it  threatens  to  envelop  ETurope 
and  the  rest  of  the  worldj  The  salvation  of 
this  nation,  therefore,  lies  m  the  full-hearted 
allegiance  of  every  American  to  the  self- 
evident  truths  contained  |n  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  liberties  protected 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  | 

The  great  problem  In  Aifierlca  today,  as  It 
has  always  been  in  the  p4st,  is  how  people 
with  Important  differences  and  conflicting 
Ttewpolnta  in  the  realmi  of  religion  and 
politics  can  live  together! In  harmony.  The 
solution  of  this  problem,  berhaps.  is  Amer- 
ica's destiny,  and  in  thati  solution  may  lie 
her  future  as  a  nation.  S|nc«  America  Is  a 
medley  of  dllTerences.  engendered  by  the 
existence  within  her  borders  of  laart  than 
a  score  of  nationalities  an4  an  Infinite  num- 
ber of  religions,  those  dlfflerences  must  And 
one  common  denominator — one  level,  and 
that  is.  understanding.  Obderstand  others' 
views  and  appreciate  them,  It  Is  not  so  much 
TOLERANCE  which  Is  nee<|ed.  as  APPRECIA- 
TION— an  appreciation  ^f  the  rights  of 
others  which  all  humansi  possess,  because 
freedom  of  thought  and  conscience  is  not  a 
matter  of  favor  granted  by  the  state  and 
withheld  by  the  state,  or  granted  by  the 
majority  and  withdrawn  {by  the  maiority, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  rightj  inalienable,  Ood- 
given  and  self-evident.         { 

We  can  thank  God  that  9ur  forebears  came 
to  America.  They  had  something  to  do  and 
they  felt  they  knew  bow  to  do  It.  They  bad 
the  job  of  clearing  and  plowing  the  land  and 
making  themselves  and  tfcelr  families  safe 
from  the  Indians.  They  had  the  Job  of  tying 
together  wltb  ships  and  roads  and  rails  and 
words  and  names  a  large  a^a  of  undeveloped 


land  Into  a  single  social  unit.  Tbe^  knew 
who  they  were.  They  were  the  smartest, 
toughest,  leanest,  all-around  knowlngest 
Americans  on  God's  green  earth.  Their  way 
of  living,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  hand- 
somest way  of  living  that  human  beings 
had  ever  hit  on.  Their  Institutions  were  the 
institutions  history  had  been  waiting  for. 
If  you  had  told  them  that  anyone  else  had 
a  better  hold  on  the  earth  than  they  did,  or 
anyone  else  believed  in  himself  or  his  coun- 
try more  than  they  did,  they  would  have 
laughed  in  your  face.  Who  an  American  was 
and  what  he  was,  was  not  much  of  a  secret. 
You  oould  see  for  yourself. 

An  American  was  a  man  who  knew  which 
way  to  take  to  reach  tomorrow.  An  American 
was  a  man  who  never  asked  anyone  any- 
thing— who  he  was,  or  where  he  came  from, 
or  what  he  did — because  It  was  answer 
eno\igh  to  be  a  man,  at  least  In  America. 

TTiere  is  no  group  in  this  country  that  is 
more  loyal  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
than  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Every- 
one recognizes  that  you  are  indeed  real 
Americans. 

As  the  distinguished  editor  and  publisher 
of  The  Rock  County  Star  Herald,  Alan  C. 
Mcintosh,  so  aptly  said.  "I  am  an  Amer- 
ican, but  I  am  a  tired  American.  I'm  tired 
of  being  called  the  Ugly  American.  I  am 
weary  of  the  beatniks  who  say  they  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  what  laws  of 
the  land  they  are  willing  to  obey.  I  am  a 
tired  American — fed  up  with  the  mobs  of 
long-haired  youths  and  short-haired  girls 
who  claim  they  represent  the  'new  wave' 
of  America  and  who  sneer  at  the  old-fash- 
ioned virtues  of  honesty,  Integrity,  and  mo- 
rality on  which  America  grew  to  greatness. 
I  am  tired  of  supporting  families  who  haven't 
known  any  other  source  of  Income  than  the 
Government  relief  checks.  I  am  tired  .  .  . 
of  the  filth  peddlers  .  .  .  who  try  to  foist 
on  us  the  belief  that  filth  Is  an  integral 
part  of  culttire  in  the  arts,  the  movies,  lit- 
erature, and  the  stage.  I  am  a  tired  Amer- 
ican, weary  of  the  bearded  bxims  who  tramp 
the  .  .  .  sit-ins,  who  prefer  communism  to 
capitalism,  and  sneer  at  the  President  as 
a  threat  to  peace.  I  am  a  tired  American 
who  resents  those  who  try  to  disseminate 
the  belief.  In  our  institutions  of  learning, 
that  capitalism  Is  a  dirty  word  and  that 
free  enterprise  and  i»1vate  Initiative  are  only 
synonyms  for  greed.  I  am  a  tired  American 
who  gets  a  Ixunp  In  bis  throat  when  he 
hears  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  I  am  a  tired 
American  who  thanks  a  merciful  Lord  that 
he  was  so  lucky  to  be  born  an  American 
citizen — a  nation  under  God,  with  mercy 
and  Justice  for  aU." 


PROTEST   THROUGH  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
America  students  exploded  in  a  nation- 
wide protest  over  what  they  feared  was 
a  widening  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  the  chaos  and  confusion  that  followed 
we  have  seen  the  demagogs  and  extrem- 
ists of  both  the  right  and  the  left 
wrenching  the  Nation  asunder.  There  has 
been  rioting,  violence,  and  even  death. 
The  very  foundations  of  our  democratic 
system  have  been  shaken:  yet.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  there  Is  simultaneously 
developing  a  new  kind  of  protest  that 
should  capture  the  bold  headlines  of  our 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  and  the 
Imagination  of  our  network  television 
commentators.  This  is  the  new  protest 
of  the  deeply  concerned  and  troubled  stu- 
dents who  truly  seek  a  better  world.  They 


are  determined  to  build  that  world,  not 
with  destructive  weapons  that  breed  fear 
and  hate,  but  with  the  constructive  tools 
that  build  brotherhood  and  understand- 
ing. These  are  the  students  who  are 
walking  the  halls  of  Congress  to  urge 
their  cause  and  to  discuss  and  exchange 
views  with  their  Representatives  and 
Senators.  These  are  the  students  who 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  ecology  by 
improving  their  communities  and  envi- 
ronment. These  are  the  students  who  will 
one  day  remold  the  system  from  within — 
not  tear  it  down  from  without. 

Michigan  Technological  University  stu- 
dents in  my  hometown  of  Houghton, 
Mich.,  channeled  their  protest  into  the 
building  of  a  people's  park  in  memory  of 
those  who  have  died  because  of  Vietnam. 
The  people's  park  at  Houghton  will  be  a 
place  where  all  citizens  of  the  area  can 
come  to  exchange  views  and  diverse 
opinions. 

Reading  the  "Houghton  Mining  Ga- 
zette" this  week,  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  remarks  of  MTU  Presi- 
dent Raymond  L.  Smith.  I  commend 
those  remarks  to  your  attention: 
Da.  SMrrR  Praises  Stttdents'  Ettorts 

Houghton. — The  constructive  efforts  of 
Michigan  Tech  students  and  their  "protest 
through  public  service"  project  has  been 
commended  by  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Smith,  MTU 
president. 

He  commente<t  that:  "Today  we  are  be- 
seiged  from  all  sides  with  almost  impossible 
questions — questions  to  which  there  are  no 
real  answers  but  only  those  that  satisfy  one 
segment  of  people  at  a  time.  We  find  our- 
selves dduged,  however,  with  those  who  pur- 
port to  know  the  answers,  the  person  who 
seeks  nothing  but  personal  aggrandizement, 
the  extremist  who  seeks  only  to  satiate  bis 
appetite,  the  people  who  know  not  the  diffi- 
cult ways  to  build  but  know  well  the  easy 
means  to  destroy.  We  become  frustrated, 
caught  up  in  this  holocaust — going  from  one 
emotional  binge  to  another  iintil  w«  are 
drained  dry,  weary,  and  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion, become  prey  to  those  who  would  use  us 
for  their  own  purpose. 

"What  can  we  do?  Where  can  we  turn? 
Whom  should  we  foUow?  I  can't  answer  these 
questions  for  you — only  for  myself.  But  I  do 
know  that  you  are  taking  a  positive  step 
when  you  Join  together  to  build  a  peoples 
park  In  honor  of  those  who  have  died  be- 
cause of  Vietnam — a  park  In  which  students 
of  different  views  can  meet  together  to  see 
If  it  contains  common  ground  on  which  they 
can  build  a  better  world.  As  they  cut  out  the 
weeds  and  remove  the  rubbl&h.  they  can  rec- 
ognize that  the  park  they  are  trying  to  build 
Is  really  like  the  world.  There  are  trees  that 
must  be  preserved  and  others  that  must  go 
Just  as  there  are  Ideals  and  Ideas  that  must 
remain  while  others  must  change.  And  that. 
In  the  process,  people  will  disagree. 

"You  as  students  have  been  construc- 
tive. Wltb  different  ideas  you  have  carried 
on  peaceful  dialogue.  All  of  you  have  con- 
ducted yourselves  with  dignity,  restraint, 
and  within  a  climate  of  mutual  respect. 

"At  Michigan  Tech  over  these  past  few  days 
we  have  witnessed  a  minor  miracle.  In  this 
era  of  violent  dissent,  we  have  seen  a  small 
Island  of  constructive  dissent.  Yet  we  know 
all  around  us  lurks  hatred,  fear,  and  cold- 
ness. It's  almost  as  If  an  alien  world  bad 
Infected  this  planet  wltb  a  hate  virus.  A  self- 
feeding  disease  growing  at  a  fantastic  rate. 
Citizens  against  citizens,  neighbor  against 
neighbor. 

"I  don't  know  whether  or  not  it  can  be 
stopped  before  we  destroy  otirselves  as  a  na- 
tion. But  I  do  beUeve  with  a  passion  tbat 
proclaiming  peace  on  oos  band  while  caus- 
ing violence  and  destruction  wltb  the  other 
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is  not  the  answer.  That  love  of  the  things 
you  believe  in  cannot  truly  live  in  the  same 
mind  that  hates  the  things  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in.  And  that  somehow  we  must  learn 
the  true  meaning  of  such  words  as  love,  trust, 
tolerance,  and,  yes,  even  moderation.  If  we 
could  only  try  to  taste  them  once  again  sea- 
soned with  a  dash  of  humor,  then  perhaps 
there   would   be   unity   in   the   future. 

"With  students  like  you.  perhaps  we  can 
expand  this  Island  to  a  broader  spectrum  of 
our  country.  I  challenge  the  news  media 
to  recognize  that  protest  In  the  form  of  a 
blow  with  a  pick  to  build  a  peoples  park 
is  Just  as  significant  as  a  blow  of  a  pick 
handle  to  the  policeman  or  the  dissenter's 
head,  that  cleaning  the  rubble  out  should 
be  more  welcome  news  to  their  readers  than 
creating  rubble  through  burning  buildings. 

"I  believe  the  people  of  America,  young 
and  old  alike,  want  to  hear  that  there  are 
students  who  love  their  country,  who  want 
to  build  on  what  they  have,  who  want  change 
but  who  believe  that  it  can  be  brought  about 
most  effectively  by  peaceful  means.  It  seems 
to  me  that  news  of  this  type  would  not  be 
greeted  by  a  bored  "so  what"  but  instead  a 
relieved  "thank  God,"  Dr.  Smith  concluded. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  peimission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
far  back  as  1923,  when  experiments  on 
the  farm  uses  of  electricity  were  con- 
ducted in  my  neighboring  State  of  Min- 
nesota, farmers  have  recognized  that 
electric  power  could  help  them  make  ag- 
riculture more  efficient  and  improve  the 
quality  of  farm  products. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  Wisconsin's 
dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  products 
for  which  our  State  Is  famous.  Rural 
electrification,  which  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin largely  through  the  efforts  of  our  32 
nu-al  electric  cooperatives,  financed  by 
loans  from  REA,  has  revolutionized  and 
modernized  the  production  of  milk  for 
the  benefit  of  both  dairymen  and  con- 
sumers. Pipeline  milkers  and  bulk  milk 
coolers  are  only  two  examples  of  how 
rural  electrification  has  reduced  farm 
labor  costs  and  resulted  in  a  higher  qual- 
ity product. 

Last  year,  the  average  farm  used  878 
kilowatt-hours  of  electrlcty  per  month, 
according  to  a  survey  of  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Board,  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. That  is  nearly  twice  the  aver- 
age farm  usage  a  decade  earlier.  Nearly 
all  of  America's  farms  depend  on  elec- 
tric power  these  days — REA  reports  bet- 
ter than  98  percent  now  have  central 
electric  service. 

Today,  the  job  of  our  rural  electric 
cooperatives  is  different  from  the  early 
days  of  the  program,  when  the  emphasis 
was  necessarily  on  building  lines  to  serve 
whole  sections  of  unserved  farmers  and 
rural  residents. 

Today,  the  rural  electrics  face  the 
equally  important — though  probably  less 
spectacular — challenge  of  keeping  the 
power  coming  in  the  increasing  amounts 
required  by  their  farmers  and  other  rural 
consumer  members.  This  challenge  in- 
volves making  sure  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  wholesale  power  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available,  plus  revamping  lines 
and  equipment  installed  during  earlier 
years  so  that  the  heavier  powerloads  can 


be  delivered  efficiently  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  requiring 
three-phase  electric  service  as  they  uti- 
lize kilowatts  to  improve  production  and 
try  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  farm  goods 
for  consumers.  Efficiency  in  production 
can  spell  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  for  today's  farmer,  who  op- 
erates on  a  narrow  margin  of  profitabil- 
ity. Each  year,  he  must  add  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  new  machinery  and 
equipment  in  order  to  save  his  business. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  which 
furnish  the  farmer's  power  must  also 
have  larger  amounts  of  new  capital  to 
meet  their  increasing  service  demands. 
The  alternative  is  a  deterioration  of 
electric  service  in  rural  areas,  which 
would  add  another  handicap  to  our  al- 
ready handicapped  agriculture  and  eco- 
nomically depressed  rural  areas. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  this  coimtry,  the 
growth  in  the  use  of  electricity  by  mem- 
bers of  rural  electric  cooperatives  has 
continued  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  ex- 
perienced by  the  electric  utility  industry 
as  a  whole.  The  rural  electric  systems' 
annual  long  term  capital  needs  have  been 
growing  at  a  rate  of  from  8  to  10  percent 
p>er  year.  Unfortunately,  the  annual 
amoimt  of  fimds  made  available  under 
the  REA  loan  program  has  been  fixed  at 
about  the  same  level  for  the  4  fiscal 
years. 

The  administration  has  requested  that 
a  $345  million  electric  loan  program  be 
authorized  for  fiscal  1971.  This  request 
was  made  despite  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration anticipates  a  loan  demand 
of  more  than  $900  million  for  the  same 
period.  This  will  leave  a  capital  gap  of 
more  than  one-half  million  dollars. 

These  immet  loan  needs  are  a  result, 
in  part,  of  the  effects  of  inflation,  which 
has  eroded  the  buying  capability  of  the 
dollar.  In  terms  of  1958  dollars,  the  $345 
million  loan  program  proposed  for  fiscal 
1971  is  worth  only  $214  nilllion. 

The  rural  electrification  program  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  a  victim  of  in- 
flation and  neglect.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  urging  greater  economic  and  hu- 
man development  in  our  rural  areas,  we 
must  not  rob  these  areas  of  the  elec- 
trical energy  needed  for  development. 

I  am  urging  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  increase  the  level 
of  funding  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loan  program.  The  ap- 
propriation must  be  raised  to  a  level 
which  will  enable  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems to  meet  their  utility  responsibilities 
and  build  the  plants  needed  to  continue 
to  adequately  serve  their  farmers  and 
other  rural  consumers. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  J.  D.  HEACOCK 
ON  HIS  10 1ST  BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  remarkable  citi- 
zen of  my  congressional  district.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Heacock,  who  will  celebrate  his 
101st  birthday  on  Saturday,  May  23.  For 
70  years,  until  he  was  a  youthful  93, 
Dr.  Heacock  engaged  in  the  active  prac- 


tice of  medicine.  He  begins  his  102d 
year  with  the  clear  mind  and  fine  per- 
sonality which  have  marked  his  life. 

The  greatest  measure  of  the  life  of 
this  distinguished  citizen,  however,  is 
not  its  length.  Dr.  Heacock  has  through- 
out his  days  made  a  rich  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man  and 
the  life  of  his  city  and  State.  Joseph 
Davis  Heacock  was  bom  in  Talladega, 
Ala.,  on  May  23,  1869,  the  son  of  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  who  was  one  of  a  fam- 
ily of  Quaker  doctors  from  Penn.wlvania. 
He  graduated  from  Howard  College — 
now  Samford  University — in  1890  and 
from  Tulane  Medical  School  in  1894. 

RecaUing  the  days  in  the  1890's  when 
he  was  first  establishing  his  medical 
practice.  Dr.  Heacock  says: 

My  fee  for  an  office  visit  was  $2  and  some 
people  thought  that  was  too  much. 

In  1900  he  was  named  Jefferson 
County  physician.  In  1904  Dr.  Heacock 
traded  the  saddle  horse  and  buggy-pull- 
er with  which  he  had  begun  his  prac- 
tice for  an  automobile. 

In  1908  he  was  named  a  trustee  of 
Howard  College  and  continues  to  serve 
as  a  life  trustee  of  Samford  University. 
In  1931  he  received  an  honorary  LL.D. 
degree  from  Samford  and  in  1968  was 
cited  for  60  years'  loyalty  and  service  and 
presented  with  a  Samford  University 
chair. 

He  is  the  only  living  foimder  of  the 
Alabama  Tuberculosis  Association.  Al- 
most singlehandedly  he  preserved  that 
association  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
depression  and  has  served  as  its  presi- 
dent. In  grateful  recognition,  the  Ala- 
bama Tuberculosis  Association  estab- 
lished "The  Heacock  Medal"— a  gold 
merit  award  given  to  lajrmen  for  out- 
standing work  in  respiratory  diseases. 
Dr.  He£u;ock  is  the  only  physician  to  have 
received  this  award. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Jefferson 
County  and  Alabama  State  Medical  As- 
sociations and  has  also  been  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  Dr.  Heacock 
has  served  as  dean  of  the  Nurses  Training 
School  of  the  Birmingham  Baptist  Hos- 
pital and  as  a  member  of  the  State  ex- 
amining board  for  nurses.  He  has  also 
served  as  medical  director  of  the  Protec- 
tive Life  Insurance  Co. 

When  he  began  practicing  medicine  in 
the  East  Lake  section  of  Birmingham  in 
1896,  fees  often  consisted  of  such  things 
as  a  bushel  of  com  or  a  chicken.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  he  "almost 
starved  to  death  getting  started  in  the 
practice  of  medicine."  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  gave  himself  to  the  service  of 
people,  the  poverty  stricken,  the  elderly, 
without  regtu-d  to  what  the  fee  might  be 
or  whether  there  would  be  one  at  all — a 
pattern  he  continued  even  after  more 
prosperous  times  came  his  way. 

Dr.  Heacock  has  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
James  Alto  Ward  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wrenn, 
and  a  son,  Joseph  Davis  Heacock,  Jr. 
Six  grandchildren  and  12  great  grand- 
children complete  the  present  family 
circle.  One  of  his  grandsons.  Dr.  James 
Alto  Ward,  Jr.,  is  a  distinguished  surgeon 
of  Birmingham  and  the  entire  family  has 
made  a  rich  contribution  to  the  life  of 
our  city  and  State. 
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As  Dr.  Heacock  begin  i  his  102d  year, 
he  does  so  with  the  love,  respect,  and 
warmest  best  wishes  of  tjhe  many  people 
whose  lives  he  has  blesse^  i  along  the  way. 
On  behalf  of  the  people  af  the  Birming- 
ham area,  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent  in  the  Congres ;,  I  wish  him  the 
happiest  of  birthdays.  Let  the  Record  re- 
flect that  we  are  very  gl  id  he  was  bom. 

I  also  appreciate  the  participation  of 
a  number  of  my  colleagu  es  including  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylrania  (Mr.  Mor- 
CANi,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  himself  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  aepresentatives, 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak  ir.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Ian  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  who  is  not  onlj  a  very  valuable 
Member  of  this  House  but  himself  is  a 
distinguished  physician  uid  surgeon. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certaijily  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Heacock  oi)  his  101st  birth- 
day and  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  bringing 
this  before  the  citizen^  of  the  United 
States.  As  I  understand !  it.  Dr.  Heacock 
has  successfully  passed  lis  100th  birth- 
day and  on  Saturday  text  will  be  101 
years  of  age.  I  know  tha ;  he  Joins  in  the 
blessing  of  the  good  L)rd  that  allows 
those  of  us  who  have  pi>ssed  60.  for  ex- 
ample, to  maintain  their  mental  acuity 
regardless  ol  what  tlm^  wreaks  on  the 
old  body. 

We  had  a  famous 
once  upon  a  time  said : 

It  ain't  the  years  on  t: 
wreaks.  It's  tbe  mileage 
counts. 

I  know  that  Dr.  Heacpck  and  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  front  Alabama  join 
with  me  in  the  mental  acuity  of  Dr. 
Heacock  as  he  approaches  his  101st 
birthday.  I 

I  understand  he  is  no^  only  the  son  of 
a  physician  but  he  has  s^ns  who  are  phy- 
sicians, and  his  gTands<)n  is  an  eminent 
surgeon.  Certainly,  he  i4  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  having  chosen;  and  sired  many 
who  lead  this  humanitarian  form  of  qual- 
ity service  to  his  fellow  n^an. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  I  also  tmderstand  that 
Dr.  Heacock  practiced  in  the  days  not 
only  of  the  "$2  fees"  which  does  not  seem 
too  ancient  to  this  practitioner,  but  also 
in  the  days  of  candlelight  which  does 
predate  my  practice,  although  I  at  one 
time  delivered  children  in  the  light  of  the 
North  Island  fire  in  Chicago  in  the  de- 
pression dajrs.  TTiis  was  the  only  light  we 
had  at  that  time.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever 
practiced  surgery  or  bropght  new  citizens 
into  the  world  by  the  Ught  of  candles. 
However,  I  want  to  say  low  wonderful  It 
is  to  have  progressed  from  the  days  of 
candlelight  to  that  of  tfie  laser  beam  as 
Dr.  Heacock  has  and  still  maintain  his 
interest  in  modem  si^ace  technology, 
among  many  other  thihgs.  This  is.  in- 
deed, the  seed  from  which  great  nations 
grow.  Long  may  his  lile  continue  with 
fulfillment  of  his  dreamf  of  service  above 
seU. 

I  thank  the  distingushed  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  bringing  this  to  our 
attention.  I 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  distln- 
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guished  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his 
fine  contribution. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr..  in 
paying  a  truly  deserved  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tmguished  citizen  of  our  State.  J.  D. 
Heacock.  On  Saturday.  May  23.  Dr.  Hea- 
cock will  be  celebrating  his  101st  birth- 
day and  tho  countless  persons  he  has 
helped  during  his  long  service  as  a  physi- 
cian will  share  in  the  joy  of  this  occasion. 

Dr.  Heacock  certainly  merits  our  ad- 
miration, and  it  is  a  privilege  for  us  to 
extend  this  tribute  on  the  occasion  of 
his  101st  birthday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  warmest  and  most  sincere  congi-atu- 
lation  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Heacock  who  cele- 
brates his  101st  birthday  Saturday.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
recognizing  tlie  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  this  fine  man  who  has  done  so 
much  for  so  many  people  in  the  Bir- 
mingham area. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  few  physicians  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  join  in  th;  tributes  being  paid  to  a 
very  remarkable  American  who  is  cele- 
brating his  101st  birthday  on  Saturday, 
May  23. 1  speak  of  Dr.  Joseph  Davis  Hea- 
cock who  was  bom  in  Talladega,  Ala.,  on 
May  23.  1869.  who  is  the  son  of  a  general 
practitioner  who  was  one  of  a  family 
of  Quaker  doctors  from  my  own  State 
of  Peimsylvania. 

Dr.  Heacock  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  health  of  his  fellow  man. 
When  the  depression  threatened  the  life 
of  the  Alabama  Tuberculosis  Association, 
his  efforts  were  f oreng^t  in  preserving  it 
and  he  is  now  its  sole  surviving  foimder. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career.  Dr.  Heacock  has  been  active  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  private  prac- 
tice. He  has  been  president  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Coimty  Medical  Society  and  the 
Medical  Association  of  Alabama  and  has 
also  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Among  his  many 
activities  he  has  been  medical  director 
of  the  Protective  Life  Insurance  Co.,  dean 
of  the  Nurses  Training  School  of  Bir- 
mingham Baptist  Hospital  and  a  member 
of  the  State  examining  board  for  nurses. 

I  salute  Dr.  Heacock  on  his  anniver- 
sary and  join  with  his  host  of  patients 
and  friends  in  wishing  him  many,  many 
more  happy  and  productive  years. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph 
Davis  Heacock  was  bom  in  Talladega, 
Ala.,  on  May  23.  1869.  This  Saturday, 
Dr.  Heacock  will  celebrate  his  101st 
birthday.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  BtrcHAMAN)  In  this  tribute  to 
one  of  Alabama's  outstanding  citizens. 
I  congratulate  Dr.  Heacock  as  he  ap- 
proaches this  new  mUestone  in  his  life. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Heacock's  achieve- 
ments have  been  many.  He  almost 
single-handedly  preserved  the  Alabama 
Tuberculosis  Association  which  was 
threatened  by  the  effects  of  the  depres- 
si(m.  A  past  president  of  the  associatlcHi, 
he  Is  now  Its  sole  surviving  founder.  He 
has    been   president    of    the    Jefferson 


County  Medical  Association  of  Alabama, 
county  physician  and  a  delegate  to  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Hea- 
cock has  been  medical  director  of  Pro- 
tective Life  Insurance  Co.,  dean  of 
Nurses  Training  School  of  Birmingham 
Baptist  -lospital,  and  a  member  of  the 
State  examining  board  for  nurses. 

Dr.  Joseph  Davis  Heacock  graduated 
from  Howard  College  In  1890,  and  grad- 
uated from  Tulane  Medical  College  In 
1894.  Dr.  Heacock's  practice  of  medicine 
covers  a  70-year  span.  A  family  physi- 
cian, he  dedicated  his  career  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  man.  A  truly  remark- 
able human  being.  Dr.  Heacock  is  still 
active  xnd  alert.  As  the  saying  goes:  He 
is  thriving  with  vim,  vigor,  and  vital- 
ity. On  reaching  his  100th  birthday. 
Dr.  Heacock  made  this  observation: 

Today's  coUege-age  generation  Is  the  best 
I  ever  saw.  Youngsters  today  are  working  In 
a  good  way — Irrespective  of  all  this  rioting 
and  anarchy  business.  I  can  tell  It  from  my 
association  with  them. 

Dr.  Heacock  will  never  grow  old  with 
the  philosophy  for  life  that  is  his. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  Dr.  Joseph  Davis  Hea- 
cock a  very  happy  birthday  and  many 
more  o  come.  If  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  T/ould  like  to  send  Dr.  Heacock  a 
birthday  message,  please  address  your 
correspondence  to:  Dr.  J.  D.  Heacock. 
The  Hanover  House.  39  Hanover  Circle, 
Birmingham,  Ala.  35203. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  join  vrith  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.  from  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  in  paying  tribute  to  a  very 
distinguished  constituent  of  his.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Heacock  of  Birmingham,  who  is  cele- 
brating his  101st  birthday  on  May  23, 
1970. 

Joseph  Davis  Heacock  was  bom  in  Tal- 
ladega May  23.  1869,  the  son  of  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  who  was  one  of  a  family 
of  Quaker  doctors  from  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  a  Howard  College  student  In 
1887  when  the  campus  moved  to  East 
Lake  from  Marion.  He  was  graduated  In 
1890.  and  went  to  Tulane  Medical  School 
from  which  he  was  graduated  In  1894. 

At  that  time,  semiprivate  Mobile  Medi- 
cal College  was  the  only  medical  school 
in  the  State. 

A  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity, 
and  a  Howard  College  trustee  since 
1908,  he  is  now  a  life  trustee.  His  alma 
mater  conferred  upon  him,  In  1931,  an 
honorary  LL.D.  degree. 

Dr.  Heacock's  many  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  people  in  his  area  stand 
as  an  outstanding  example  for  us  all  to 
follow.  His  optimistic  and  cheerful  out- 
look on  life  and  his  ever  readiness  to  help 
his  fellowman  are  attributes  we  need 
more  of  in  the  world  today.  Happy  Birth- 
day. Dr.  Heacock.  we  all  hope  you  have 
many,  many  more. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  Alabama's  outstanding  dtiaens. 
jyt.  J.  D.  Heacock  was  bom  in  my  home 
county  of  Talladega  101  years  ago.  Since 
then  he  compiled  in  almost  unbelievable 
record  of  practicing  medicine  for  over  70 
years.  His  medical  career  lasted  longer 
than   the  life   of   an   average   iKrson. 
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Throughout  his  life,  he  has  maintained 
a  sense  of  humor.  Although  I  have  not 
heard  say  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
might  be  the  secret  to  his  long  life.  Per- 
haps those  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
might  do  well  to  cultivate  a  little  more 
sense  of  humor  as  Dr.  Heacock  appar- 
ently did.  Certainly  the  medical  profes- 
sion does  not  In  itself  lend  a  great  deal 
to  the  development  of  one  because  of  the 
long  hours  and  the  personal  contact  with 
pain  and  impleasantness. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  people  of  my 
district  and  my  State  when  I  commend 
Dr.  Heacock  for  his  service  to  humanity, 
and  congratulate  him  on  reaching  this 
milestone  in  his  life. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  especially  pleased  today  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  Dr.  Joseph 
David  Heacock  of  Birmingham,  as  he 
celebrates  his  101st  birthday  on  May  23. 

It  Is  altogether  appropriate  and  sig- 
nificant that  we  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
Alabamian  today,  not  simply  because  he 
has  lived  for  more  than  a  century,  but 
because  he  has  compiled  an  enviable 
record  of  service  to  humanity. 

A  general  practitioner — a  family  doc- 
tor— who  served  the  needs  of  countless 
little  people.  Dr.  Heacock  is  the  kind  of 
doctor  wr  need  more  of — and  the  kind 
we  are  seeing  less  and  less  these  days. 

A  native  of  Talladega,  Ala.,  Dr.  Hea- 
cock started  his  practice  during  some 
ver:  lean  years  in  the  1890*s,  following 
graduation  from  Tulane  Medical  School 
in  1894.  He  had  earlier  received  his  im- 
dergraduate  degree  from  Howard  Col- 
lege in  Birmingham  in  1890. 

During  his  long  medical  career.  Dr. 
Heacock  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Alabama  Tuberculosis  Association,  which 
he  helped  found  «md  preserve;  president 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Medical  Society; 
president  of  the  Medical  Association  of 
Alabama:  medical  director  of  Protective 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Inc.;  dean  of  Nurses 
Training  School  of  Birmingham  Baptist 
Hospital;  and  a  member  of  the  State 
examining  board  for  nurses. 

Alabama  is  fortimate  to  have  the  serv- 
ices of  this  most  uncommon  man,  whose 
vigor  has  not  diminished  for  all  of  his 
101  years. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  subject  of  my  special  order  may 
do  so  witltin  5  legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vanik).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Price)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  days  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee concluded  its  rather  extended  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  oil  import  con- 
trol. I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  for  their  diligence  in  pursu- 
ing this  vital  issue. 
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I  think  now  Is  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  membership  of  the  House  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  subject 
in  perspective  for,  as  we  are  all  well 
aware,  the  merits  of  the  oil  import  issue 
have  received  different  treatment  from 
differing  individuals  and  organizations. 
For  example,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  has  concluded,  but 
by  no  means  with  complete  agreement 
among  the  seven  members,  that  the  pres- 
ent quota  system  should  be  replaced  by 
a  tariff  system.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  any  alterations  in  the  present 
quota  system  would  have  as  their  prime 
objective  the  reduction  of  domestic  crude 
oil  prices.  In  my  judgment,  an  objective 
of  this  sort  takes  too  narrow  a  view  of 
the  cost-price-value  relationships  of  do- 
mestic oil  to  our  economy  and  our  way 
of  life. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  this 
recommendation  of  the  Task  Force.  I  be- 
Ueve  if  it  were  taken  seriously  and 
adopted  as  a  course  of  national  policy, 
it  could  well  prove  disastrous  to  the 
American  way  of  life  as  we  know  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  make  this 
statement  purely  for  shock  value.  Neither 
do  I  think  I  am  overstating  the  case. 
I  do  think,  however.  I  am  fairly  stating 
a  chilling  possibility.  If  this  Nation  trades 
the  tried  and  proven  quota  system  for  a 
new  and  untested  tariff  system,  we  may 
save  a  few  dollars  in  the  short  run.  but 
we  could  destroy  our  country  In  the  long 
run. 

To  prevent  such  a  situation  from  hav- 
ing even  a  remote  chance  of  developing. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  make 
permanent  the  present  quota  system  for 
oil  imports.  In  addition,  I  have  urged  my 
colleagues  to  lay  partisan  politics  aside 
and  join  with  me  in  this  endeavor.  I 
have  taken  this  course  of  action  because 
I  believe  this  issue  to  be  larger  than  po- 
litical partr;  indeed,  it  is  larger  than 
politics  itself. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  with  some  in- 
sight on  this  subject,  because  I  am  from 
a  major  oil  producing  area  of  the  coun- 
try. In  luldition.  as  part  of  my  con- 
tinuing personal  education,  I  have  en- 
gaged in  extended  and  ongoing  dialogs 
with  both  independent  and  major  oil  and 
gas  producers.  As  a  result,  I  realize  full 
well  the  major  role  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry plays  in  our  society,  a  role  I 
would  now  like  to  discuss  at  some  length 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  less  than  well  acquainted  with 
this  vital  subject. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  con- 
sumer of  energy  in  the  world,  and  oil  and 
gas  are  the  single  largest  sources  for  this 
energy.  Americans  depend  on  oil  and 
gas  for  approximately  75  percent  of  their 
energy  requirements.  Oil  products  fuel 
virtually  all  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tems, they  heat  our  homes,  they  are 
intensively  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  production,  and  they  power  our 
military  forces. 

The  extent  of  our  national  oil  con- 
sumption is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  presently,  the  United  States  con- 
sumes more  than  13.000.000  barrels  of  oil 
daily.  Moreover,  forecasters  predict  that 
o\ir  present  rate  of  consumption  will  In- 
crease 50  percent  by  1980.  and  will  dou- 
ble by  1990. 


I  think  it  is  clear  that  because  of  our 
great  consumption  of  oil,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  United  States  to  have 
a  proven  reserve  of  oil  suppUes  capable 
of  satisfying  any  national  emergency, 
plus  a  supply  of  oil  sufficient  to  supply 
our  foreseeable  normal  oU  consumotion 
requirements.  The  stakes  involved  are 
very  large;  they  center  on  our  national 
secmity.  our  national  self-sufficiency 
and  the  economic  well-being  of  aU 
Americans. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  agree  that  in 
the  short  run.  it  would  profit  domestic 
refiners  to  use  foreign  crude  oU.  I  would 
also  agree  that  some  of  the  resulting 
profit  could  be  passed  on  to  the  final 
consumer  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for 
petroleum  products.  However,  if  one  ex- 
amines this  condition  from  a  larger  per- 
spective, it  becomes  readily  apparent 
that  these  momentary  pecuniary  gains 
created  by  the  tariff  system  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  larger  ProbJ^.^I^J 
tlie  system  creates  for  the  Umted  States 
and  the  free  world.  ,     4.v.«, 

Even  at  current  restricted  levels,  ttie 
value  of  U.S.  oU  Imports  exceed  $1  bil- 
Uon  annually.  This  is  the  largest  single 
cause  for  an  unfavorable  balance  oi 
trade.  If  the  level  of  imports  were  en- 
larged as  is  contemplated  under  tne 
tar^  system,  it  wiU  undoubtedly  cause 
Tn  alarming  crisis  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
foreign  payments.  In  this  connection 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  already 
disclosed  that  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
average  price  of  domestic  crude  o^  by 
30  cents  per  barrel,  as  was  suggested  by 
the  tesk  force,  would  result  In  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  the  annual  amount  of  approx- 
imately $10  biUion  by  1980. 

Turning  to  the  domestic  scene,  tne 
oU  and  gas  industry  has  not  in  any  way 
been  exempt  from  the  infiationary  pr^- 
sures  besetting  the  general  fonopy- V^^ 
industry  has  been  plagued  with  rising 
coste  tight  money,  and  high  mterest 
SSentI  on  alternative  investinent 
Sources.  As  a  result,  the  search  for  new 
UJS  oU  and  gas  supplies  has  dramatical- 
ly decreased.  In  1956.  18,200  exploratory 
test  drills  were  conducted  as  part  of  the 
continual  search  for  oil  and  gas.  In  1967 
and  1968,  however,  only  8.800  such  drill- 
ings were  made.  Moreover.  tot^oU  and 
gas  wells  drilled  declmed  from  58.400 
to  1956,  to  merely  30.900  in  1968.  a  47- 
percent  reduction  in  operations. 

The  consequences  of  this  decline  are  as 
obvious  as  they  are  tme.  The  domestic 
industir  has  failed  to  locate  enough 
petroleum  to  keep  producing  ability 
abreast  of  rising  demands  for  oil  and 
gas  More  particularly,  less  oil  was  found 
than  was  actuaUy  produced  in  5  of  the 
last  10  years.  In  gross  terms,  while  pro- 
duction increased  by  4.2  billion  barrels 
between  1959  and  1969.  2.8  billion  less 
barrels  of  crude  oU  were  discovered  than 
was  the  case  in  the  preceding  decade. 

This  production  decline  has  taken  its 
Inevitable  toll  on  our  vital  but  limited 
oil  reserves.  An  even  more  critical  situa- 
tion, however,  is  posed  by  the  current 
state  of  domestic  natural  gas  reserves. 
The  U.S.  demand  for  natural  gas  has 
soared  from  an  annual  consumption,  ex- 
pressed in  trillions  of  cubic  feet,  of  16.6 
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in  1965.  to  21.1  in  1969,  and  is  predicted 
to  reach  26.6  in  1973.  Dur  natural  gas 
reserves,  though,  ha'e  substantially 
dwindled  in  terms  of  the  number  of  years 
that  natural  gas  reseives  will  last,  in 
1965  we  had  17.5,  in  11169  we  had  13.7. 
and  it  is  estimated  thfit  we  will  have 
only  10.2  by  1973. 

In  my  judgment,  couiling  this  critical 
established  reserves  condition  with  the 
fact  that  the  full  extent  of  Alaskan  re- 
serves have  yet  to  be  determined  yields 
but  one  conclusion.  Nar  lely,  any  change 
in  the  present  import  qu  ota  system  could 
wreak  havoc  on  the  pe  xoleum  industry 
and  seriously  disrupt  th(  entire  economy, 
which  heavily  depend;  on  petroleum 
products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inflationary  pressures 
have  not  been  the  only  misfortune  to 
befall  the  petroleum  industry  in  recent 
years.  A  decline  in  UJ3,  crude  oil  prices 
has  also  been  a  problem  of  major  signifi- 
cance. Prices  paid  US  crude  oil  pro- 
ducers dropped  from  $3.17  per  barrel  in 
early  1957.  to  $2.88  pei  barrel  in  1960. 
As  for  the  latter  part  of  1  he  decade,  crude 
prices  advanced  to  $2.1 15  per  barrel  in 
■iid-1968,  and  then  to  $3.10  per  barrel 
in  May  1969.  This  increase  notwith- 
standing, however,  the  current  price  is 
still  7  cents  per  barrel  [less  than  it  was 
in  early  1957.  Moreover,  today's  crude 
oil  prices  run  slightly  Ifess  than  8  cents 
per  gaUon.  a  very  modest  figure  by  any 
reckcming. 

One  of  the  major  fac^ 
to  the  depressed  price 
mestic  oil  producers  h£ 
oil.  Despite  the  oil  imi 
gram.  V3.  oU  impor 
1958  to  1969.  Expresse 
ports  rose  from  620  6  nlillion  barrels  in 
1958  to  1.2  bUlion  barrels  in  1969  At  this 
increased  rate,  foreign  sources  supplied 
22  percent  of  all  the  oU  consumed  last 
year  in  the  United  Stales. 

While  on  this  subject  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  a  wise  course  of  action 
by  establishing  a  fortnal  ceiling  on 
Canadian  oil  imports.  H0  did  so  for  obvi- 
ous reasons:  voluntary  j  oil  Import  con- 
trols simply  have  not  worked.  Despite 
them.  Canadian  oil  producers  flooded  the 
Eastern  United  States  ^ith  cheap  crude 
and  unfinished  oil. 

President  Nixon  recognized  the  prob- 
lems this  business  situation  created  for 
domestic  producers.  By  establishing  a 
formal  ceiling  on  Canadian  oil  imports  to 
the  Eastern  United  Stat  es  the  President 
not  only  lifted  an  unfiilr  burden  from 
the  back  of  the  petroleum  industry,  he 
protected  our  national  security  system 
which  depends  for  its  strength  and 
effectiveness  on  the  heal  th  of  our  oil  and 
gas  Industry. 

While  placing  a  ceiliig  on  Canadian 
imports  was  a  vitally  neeped  action,  much 
if  not  all  of  its  value  would  be  canceled 
by  Increasing  imports  of  foreign  oil  from 
other  sources.  To  increase  the  already 
substantial  Inflow  of  foreign  oil  would 
be  disastrous.  Resort  to  a  tariff  of  $1.45 
per  barrel,  as  was  sugg4sted  by  the  task 
force,  would  roll  back  present  price  levels 
by  approximately  30  ceats.  Were  this  to 
occur,  I  predict  within  3  years  of  Its  im- 
position, the  price  roll-back  and  the  re- 
sultant shut-in  production  would  cost  the 
U£.  oil  IndusUy  about  $1  billion  per 
year  in  after-tax  eamii  igs. 
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If  the  net  loss  stemming  from  the  pro- 
posed phase-out  of  import  quotas  were 
added,  the  total  amount  of  annual  after- 
tax loss  following  the  phase-out  period 
would  be  at  least  $1.5  billion — a  loss  just 
about  equal  to  the  total  net  EOinual  value 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  My  point 
nere  is.  while  no  Member  of  Congress  has 
seriously  suggested  that  the  depletion 
allowance  be  completely  phased  out  in  a 
3-  to  5-year  period,  such  a  possibility 
becomes  an  eventuality  under  the  tariff 
system  proposed  by  the  Presidents  task 
force,  for  the  monetary  Impact  on  the 
petroleum  industry  would  be  roughly 
the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  of  these  fac- 
tors are  taken  into  consideration  and 
carefully  evaluated.  I  believe  the  con- 
clusion is  inescapable.  Increasing  oil  im- 
ports as  proposed  by  the  task  force  would 
cripple  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry. 
It  would  greatly  discourage  and  limit 
production  and  would  drastically  reduce 
incentives  for  investors  to  finance  essen- 
tial operations.  Moreover,  thousands  of 
oil  wells,  most  of  them  owned  by  small 
and  independent  operators  would  be 
forced  to  close.  Domestic  production 
would  drop  approximately  500,000  barrels 
a  day.  This  would  ultimately  create  an 
unrecoverable  oil  reserve  loss  of  at  least 
6  to  8  billion  barrels.  In  addtion.  the 
closing  of  the  wells  would  drive  out  of 
work  thousands  of  individuals  who  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owe  their  livelihood 
to  the  petroleum  industry. 

As  a  result  of  this  unfortunate  chain 
of  circumstances,  oil-producing  States 
and  the  Federal  Govenunent  would  lose 
considerable  tax  revenue.  In  an  effort 
to  recapture  this  loss  in  revenue,  the 
States  affected  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  forced  to  levy  more  taxes 
from  other  already  overburdened  tax- 
paying  segments  of  society.  In  the  fiscal 
sense  then,  we  would,  by  eliminating  the 
quota  system,  be  biting  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face. 

Turning  to  another  facet  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
exchanging  the  present  oil  import  con- 
trols for  a  tariff  system  would  have  grave 
implications  for  our  national  security.  As 
beginning  economics  students  soon 
leam,  there  Is  an  Inverse  relation  be- 
tween supply  and  price;  the  scarcer  the 
supply,  the  higher  the  price.  In  the  case 
of  domestic  versus  foreign  oil,  if  the 
United  States  were  to  become  dependent 
(m  foreign  oil,  foreign  producers  would 
naturally  raise  their  selling  prices. 

With  our  newly  self-created  vulner- 
ability, we  would  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  purchase  our  needed  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  at  the  higher  prices. 
In  such  a  situation,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  tap  our  domestic  reserves,  becaiise  we 
would  have  no  reserves.  They  would  have 
been  exhausted  and  not  renewed  by  rea- 
son of  the  tariff  system  of  oil  imports 
control. 

Extending  the  same  line  of  reasoning, 
even  the  proponents  of  the  tariff  system 
admit  the  obvious  fact  that  increasing 
the  flow  of  oil  Imports  would  reduce  the 
incentives  needed  to  motivate  domestic 
exploration  for  new  petroleum  sources. 
They  argue,  however,  that  foreign  oil 
supplies  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
our  consumer  and  defense  needs.  Con- 
veniently ignored  is  the  fact  that  if  our 


foreign  supplies  were  cut  off,  we  would 
literally  be  left  high  and  dry  if  our  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  industry  had  withered 
away  due  to  the  operation  of  a  tariff 
system. 

In  my  view,  it  is  entirely  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  the  United 
States  could  be  placed  in  this  condition. 
After  all,  had  we  not  had  a  healthy 
domestic  petroleum  industry  in  1967,  we 
would  have  been  in  dire  straits  when 
several  oil-producing  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  placed  an  embargo  on  oil 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  specter  that  an  even  worse  sit- 
uation could  develop  in  the  future  was 
raised  by  no  less  a  personage  than  United 
Arab  Republic  President  Gamai  Abdel 
Nasser,  who  stated  in  February  that 
if  the  United  States  gave  more  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel  it  would  lose  its  economic 
interests  in  the  Arab  world  In  less  than 
2  years.  Subsequently,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Libya  declared  he  would  national- 
ize the  vast  U.S.  oil  interests  in  his  coun- 
try if  it  would  contribute  to  Arab  victory 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr,  Speaker,  when  individuals  such 
as  these,  men  who  directly  or  indirectly 
control  our  foreign  sources  of  oil,  start 
making  threats  like  this,  our  national 
interest  is  placed  in  clear  perspective. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  let  the  des- 
tiny of  this  great  coimtry  be  decided 
by  foreign  rulers.  We  must  retain  the 
mandatory  oil  import  CMitrol  program. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  SBANE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
^seaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  applaud  small  business — one 
of  the  most  important  segments  of  the 
American  economy.  As  this  Is  National 
Small  Business  Week,  there  Is  no  better 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  these  outstanding 
contributors  to  the  economy.  Since  the 
birth  of  our  Nation,  the  small  business- 
man has  been  the  backbone  of  our  finan- 
cial system.  His  strides  have  been  Im- 
mense and  are  now  deeply  etched  into 
the  framework  of  American  society.  The 
advancements  made  by  these  so-called 
"little  men"  underline  the  essential  im- 
petus they  can  and  will  continue  to 
provide. 

This  week.  National  Small  Business 
Week,  should  be  a  time  to  focus  on  small 
business,  not  just  as  an  abstract  concept 
but  In  the  reality  of  day-to-day  opera- 
tion, with  all  its  trials  and  tribulations. 
The  far-reaching  Impact  of  small  busi- 
ness on  the  daily  life  of  every  American 
may  be  observed  by  walking  down  the 
main  stre^^jA  any  town  In  Massachu- 
setts, my  home  State. 

We,  In  New  England,  are  especially 
fortunate  to  have  the  leadership  of  a 
well-organized  and  dynamic  group  of 
small  businessmen.  SBANE — the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England, 
Inc.  It  behooves  us  all  to  applaud  the 
Initiative  of  SBANE  for  Invaluable  guid- 
ance in  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  small  businessmen.  We,  in 
this  Congress,  must  guard  zealously 
against  encroachment  upon  the  oppor- 
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tunitles  of  small  business,  lest  we  im- 
pede progress  in  this  vital  institution  of 
American  life. 

The  small  businessman  Is  faced  with 
imique  problems.  Desiring  as  he  does  to 
join  with  others  in  our  society  in  the  fight 
against  pollution,  he  may,  nonetheless, 
be  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  costly 
antipoUution  devices  If  his  operation  is 
marginal.  Yet,  the  long-overdue  war  on 
pollution  must  become  an  active  and  im- 
mediate crusade  supported  by  all  busi- 
ness enterprises  both  large  and  smaU. 
We  can  no  longer  delay.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  act  to  assist  the  small  business- 
man to  overcome  his  difficulties  in  Join- 
ing the  antipoUution  effort. 

For  this  reason  I  shall  introduce  in  the 
very  near  future  legislation  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  small  business  in  com- 
bating the  pollution  problem  and  con- 
forming to  Federal  and  State  regulations. 
If  low-interest  Govenunent  loans  or  tax 
credits  are  not  quickly  made  available  to 
the  small  businessman,  he  may  be  driven 
out  of  business,  because  he  caimot  meet 
the  prohiblUve  costs  of  pollution  control 
measures. 

We  cannot  neglect  the  urgent  necessity 
of  making  it  possible  for  small  business 
to  become  an  active  participant  In  the 
drive  to  combat  the  ravages  of  pollu- 
tion. The  very  quality  of  our  present  and 
future  life  depends  upon  creative  solu- 
tions implemented  now. 


Benjamin  M.  Vandegrift.  Michael  K. 
Glenn,  Walter  F.  X.  Healy,  and  Jeffrey 
M.  Siger,  I  feel  that  I  am  Justified  today 
in  introducing  House  Resolution  1042. 
This  provides  that  unless  a  joint  resolu- 
tion is  approved  by  the  Congress  on  re- 
quest of  the  President,  no  funds  may  be 
expended  to  keep  U.S.  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. No  funds  would  be  allowed  com- 
pensation to  persons  who  furnish  mili- 
tary instruction  to  Cambodian  forces  or 
who  engage  in  combat  activity  in  support 
of  Cambodian  forces. 

In  addition,  no  money  could  be  used  to 
support  any  combat  activity  In  the  air 
above  Cambodia  except  for  the  Interdic- 
tion of  supplies  or  personnel  using  Cam- 
bodian territory  for  attack  against  or 
access  into  South  Vietnam.. 

I  feel  that  this  resolution  expresses  to 
the  President  the  will  of  the  Congress 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  available  a 
means  whereby  if  he  feels  he  must  he 
may  come  to  Congress  and  openly  ex- 
plain why  any  operations  must  continue. 
The  issue  will  then  be  decided  by  a  vote 
of  the  Congress  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  MttLER)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  sUver  ore.  In  1966  the  United 
States  mined  1.358  metric  tons  of  silver 
ore.  Canada,  the  second-ranked  nation, 
mined  1,037  metric  tons. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
CONCERNING  CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rookey)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  past  weeks  have  been  ones 
for  much  soul  searching  on  the  part  of 
many  jf  us.  We  have  seen  a  number  of 
concerned  constituents  who  urge  a  halt 
to  our  expanded  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Just  yesterday  I  met  for  quite 
awhile  with  eight  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  much  of  what  they  had  to  relay 
is  Incorporated  In  my  thinking  today. 

Every  rational  American  wants  to  see 
the  war  In  Vietnam  ended  right  now.  Not 
tomorrow,  or  next  month,  or  s  year 
from  now,  but  right  now.  Yet  the  only 
person  in  this  country  who  can  end  the 
war  is  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  up  until  now  he  has  had  my  full 
support. 

After  the  discussions  I  had  yesterday 
with  John  J.  Jerome,  John  E.  Rogers, 
wnilam  B.  Rozell,  John  L.  Primmer. 


SST  WILL  NOT  HURT  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT. BOEING  CLAIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  con- 
gressional office  has  received  an  attrsws- 
tively  printed  pamphlet  from  the  Boeing 
Co.,  entitled  "The  Supersonic  Transport 
and  the  Environment."  This  document 
attempts  to  make  a  case  for  the  propo- 
sition that  the  SST  will  not  harm  the 
environment. 

Let  us  examine  the  Boeing  conten- 
tions: 

AIR    POLLTJTION 

According  to  Boeing: 

Th«  SST  wUl  generate  less  pollutant*  per 
passenger  mUe  than  most  other  transporta- 
tion alternatives. 

That  Is  true.  As  Boeing  goes  on  to 
point  out,  the  SST  will  generate  less  pol- 
lutants per  passenger-mile  than  auto- 
mobiles, ocean  liners,  dlesel  trains,  and 
piston  engine  aircraft  But  it  will  gen- 
erate more  pollutants  per  passenger-mile 
than  any  other  form  of  jet  aircraft,  and 
that  Is  what  we  are  talking  about.  The 
choice  is  not  between  SSTs  and  auto- 
mobUes;  It  Is  between  SSTs  and  other 
types  of  Jet  aircraft. 

Consider  the  following  from  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  Chairman 
Russell  Train  in  a  letter  to  Transporta- 
tion Under  Secretary  James  Beggs  on 
March  21,  1969.  Mr.  Train  was  then  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior.  After  say- 
ing that  he  thought  poUutlon  resulting 
from  SST  engine  discharges  was  a  "sig- 
nificant environmental  problem,"  Mr. 
Train  went  on  to  say: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  operation  at 
subsonic  speeds.  Including  takeoff  and  land- 
ing, results  In  Inefficient  fuel  combiistlon 
with  a  resulting  heavy  discharge  of  poDu- 
tants  Into  the  atmosphere.  Both  atmospheric 
poUutlon  and  ground  contamination  seem 
likely  to  result. 
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According  to  Boeing : 


There  Is  no  known  technical  basis  or  avail- 
able data  to  support  the  concern  that  the 
SST  fleet  operation  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  weather. 

This  is  at  least  arguably  true,  but  again 
it  is  beside  the  point.  The  reason  Boeing 
can  say  that  there  is  no  known  technical 
basis  for  concern  is  that  no  adequate 
studies  of  the  weather  problem  have 
been  done.  As  Russell  Train  testified  on 
May  12,  1970.  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  "we  do  not  have 
adequate  knowledge  to  make  secure  judg- 
ments" on  these  problems.  Indeed, 
Transportation  Under  Secretary  James 
Beggs  acknowledged  this  gap  in  the  data 
before  the  same  subconunittee  on  May  11. 
and  revealed  that  DOT  was  commission- 
ing studies  in  this  area  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Train. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  Chair- 
man Train's  concern  over  the  possible 
impact  of  the  SST  on  the  weather  and 
the  upper  atmosphere.  Let  me  quote 
briefly  from  his  testimony  on  May  12: 

The  supersonic  transport  will  fly  at  an 
altitude  of  t>etween  60,000  and  70,000  feet. 
It  will  place  Into  this  part  of  the  atmosphere 
large  quantities  of  water,  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen  oxides  and  particulate  matter.  .  .  . 

Water  In  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  can 
have  two  effects  of  practical  significance. 
First,  It  would  affect  the  balance  of  heat  In 
the  entire  atmosphere  leading  to  a  warmer 
average  sxirface  temperatxire,  .  .  .  Secondly, 
water  vapor  would  react  so  as  to  destroy  some 
fraction  of  the  ozone  that  Is  resident  In  this 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  The  practical  conse- 
quences of  such  a  destruction  could  be  that 
the  shielding  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to 
penetrating  and  potentially  dangerous  ultra- 
violet radiation  Is  decreased.  As  In  the  case 
of  surface  temperature,  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate knowledge  on  which  to  make  secure 
Judgments  as  to  the  practical  significance 
of  the  effect  of  water  on  the  ozone.  Finally, 
the  Increased  water  content  coupled  with 
the  natural  Increase  could  lead  In  a  few 
years  to  a  stin  shielding  cloud  cover  with 
serious  consequences  on  climate. 

Clearly  the  efforts  of  supersonlcs  on  the 
atmosphere  are  of  Importance  to  the  whole 
world.  Any  attempt  to  predict  those  effects 
Is  necessarily  highly  speculative  at  this  time. 
The  effects  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood before  any  country  proceeds  with  a 
massive  Introduction  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports. 

oomiuNfi'i  Nois« 

According  to  Boeing: 

Most  people  living  In  the  vicinity  of  air- 
ports serviced  by  the  SST  wlU  be  exposed  to 
less  community  noise,  than  they  hear  today. 
Sideline  noise  (principally  noise  on  the  air- 
port Itself)  Is  a  problem  to  be  solved  with  aa 
Intensive  development  program. 

It  is  probably  true  that  there  will  be 
less  community  noise — ^that  Is,  noise  over 
the  awJroach  and  takeoff  paths — from 
the  SST  than  from  current  Jets — al- 
though the  SST  may  be  louder  in  terms 
of  community  noise  than  the  quieter  sub- 
sonic Jets  that  will  be  in  service  at  the 
same  time  as  the  SST. 

But  In  terms  of  sideline  noise — ^that  Is, 
noise  on  either  side  of  the  runway— the 
SST  will  be  many  times  louder  than  even 
the  noisiest  Jets  now  flying.  Dr.  Richard 
L.  Garwtn,  a  physicist  and  member  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee who  last  year  conducted  a  still- 
secret  study  of  the  SST  for  President 
Nixon,  has  testified  that  the  sideline 
noise  from  the  SST  wtQ  be  equivalent  to 
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the  noise  from  50  subs<nic 
off  simultaneously.  Healings 
Subcommittee  on  Economy 
ment  of  the  Joint  Econcknic 
May  7. 1970. 

Boeing  says  sideline  n|Dise 
lem  to  be  solved  with 
velopment  program." 
is  that  this  problem  cajnnot 
Dr.  Raymond  L.  Bisplin 
school  of  engineering  at 
man  of  the  SST  Techi^ical 
Committee  formed  last 
review  the  plane,  has  saHi 
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There  Is  very  little 
the  sideline  noise  down 
port  levels  by  any  practlcajl 
at  the  present  time.    ( ' ' 
FAA,  February  7,  1969.) 
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colleagues.  It  is  useful  to  have  both  sides 
of  the  case  presented,  especially  when 
that  of  Boeing  is  so  woefully  weak. 
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Furthermore,  sidelin« 
"principally  noise  on  th;  airport  itself." 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  U.S.  inter- 
national airport  in  which  this  sideline 
noise  can  be  confined  to  the  airport. 

I  also  have  some  que^ion  about  Boe- 
ing's chart  listing  thei  SST's  sideline 
noise  at  112  PNdb.  Aviation  Week  for 
January  5,  1970,  reports  that  SST  side- 
line noise  is  at  a  level  of  122-129  PNdb. 
which  makes  it  at  lea^t  two  or  three 
times  louder  than  the 
Boeing's  pamphlet. 

SONIC  boo;* 

According  to  Boeing : 

The  supersonic  transpoit 
Ited  from  making  sonic 
lated  land  areas.  The  sonli: 
wtU  be  extremely  mild  ar< 
marine   life.   Under    these 
tlons,    the    SST    fleet    will 
success. 

Although  the  FAA  has  tentatively 
proposed  a  rule  that  would  bar  the  SST 
from  boom-producing  Bights  over  the 
United  States,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  this  ban  would  hold  up  in  the  face 
of  the  pressures  that  a  uld  develop  if  it 
appears  that  the  SST  will  be  an  eco- 
nomic flop  unless  it  csn  fly  over  land 
supersonically. 

PAA  Administrator  Jphn  Shaffer  said 
as  much  last  November]  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Cortmittee  when  he 
testified  that  the  SST  n^ght  be  "dragged 
into"  the  market  which  he  defined  as 
"east  to  west  or  west  to  east  over  popu- 
lated areas." 

The  PAA  argues  that  sonic  booms 
should  be  harmed  by  regulation  rather 
than  by  law  because,  in  the  words  of  one 
pro-SST  Department  of  Transportation 
official,  "It's  much  eaaer  to  change  a 
regulation."  Quoted  in  t^e  April  30,  1970, 
Wall  Street  Journal.       I 

Boeing's  pamphlet  i]so  claims  that 
they  can  sell  540  SST?  in  a  boom-re- 
stricted market— 500  *iles  are  needed 
for  the  Government  \Jb  get  its  money 
back  plus  4  percent  interest.  But  an 
economic  analysis  by  ithe  Department 
of  TransportatlMi's  Ofl^ce  of  Economics 
and  Systems  Analysis  i  done  early  last 
year  predicts  an  SST  mfirket  of  only  420, 
going  down  to  370  if  th^re  are  significant 
delays  In  the  program  (Congressional 
Record,  May  18,  1970,  D.  15843).  Outside 
analyst*  have  predicted  that  SST  sales 
will  be  aA  low  as  139  (Congressional 
Rbcoro,  volume  115,  patt  25.  page  34357) . 
I  commend  Boeing's  I  pamphlet  to  my 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  psy- 
war  promoters  continue  their  tension 
strategy  to  frighten  the  American  people 
with  innuendos  of  the  possibiUty  of  Red 
Chinese  entry  into  the  Vietnam-Indo- 
china war.  One  premise  used  in  this  ra- 
tionalization is  the  alleged  surprise  Red 
Chinese  involvement  in  Korea  because  of 
under  evaluation  from  our  military  in- 
telligence and  commanders  at  that  time. 
Three  years  ago  I  had  quoted  from  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  reminiscences  a  com- 
munication by  Maj.  Gen.  C.  A.  Willough- 
by  denying  the  distortion  in  military 
accoimtability. 

Despite  the  denial  from  his  chapter  on 
the  Chinese  Communist  war  from  "Mac- 
Arthur:  1941-51,"  by  General  Willough- 
by  and  John  Chamberlain,  as  recently  as 
May  12  of  this  year— page  15083 — the 
military  political  apologist,  Gen.  James 
M.  Gavin,  is  reported  to  have  stated  "I 
hasten  to  call  on  General  Willoughby. 
MacArthur's  G-2  to  discuss  with  him  the 
implications  of  possible  Chinese  entry  in- 
to the  war.  He  was  the  belief  that  they 
did  not  enter  the  war.  that  they  had 
missed  their  opportimity  to  do  so  at  In- 
chon when  the  landings  were  taking 
place." 

Since  General  Gavin's  purported  tes- 
timony reinjected  the  charge  of  mili- 
tary mis  judgment,  I  contacted  General 
Willoughby  at  his  home  in  Florida  and 
have  received  the  enclosed  telegram: 

Naples,  Fla. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Reference  General  Gavin's  remarks  the 
whole  trend  Is  to  warn  against  the  interven- 
tion of  Red  China  and  thus  disparage  Nixon's 
current  strategy  Including  the  maneuver  in 
Cambodia  which  Is  approved  of  by  many  pro- 
fessional soldiers  I  know  of.  In  order  to  make 
China's  speculative  entry  Into  action  plausi- 
ble, Gavin  revives  the  Sino  Korean  war.  In 
quoting  me  as  believing  that  the  Chinese 
would  not  enter,  he  also  revives  the  old  Tru- 
man hoax  that  MacArthur  misled  him  at 
Wake  Island.  The  President  had  dally  reports 
for  months  that  the  Chinese  were  massing 
along  the  Yalu. 

So  had  Gavin  as  a  member  of  J.C.8.  I  do 
not  recall  Gavin's  visit  to  Tokyo  nor  this  con- 
versation. I  raise  the  question  as  I  did  at 
Wake  Island.  Did  Gavin  expect  a  casual  dis- 
cussion to  supersede  daily  telecons  on  the 
subject?  We  reported  24  Red  divisions  along 
the  Yalu  as  of  October  15th,  1950  ready  and 
able  to  cross  the  river.  Washington's  guess 
was  as  good  as  Tokyo's  If  they  would  dare  to 
cross.  In  fact  they  were  encouraged  to  cross. 
Now  some  Chinese  may  want  to  get  their  fin- 
gers into  the  Viet  Nam  pie  but  are  quite  a 
distance  away  from  Saigon.  Why  browbeat 
Nixon  on  what  is  still  a  speculative  potential. 
Or  browbeat  him  to  learn  from  the  Slno- 
Korean  war  1951  with  allegations  that  long 
have  been  disproved.  This  whole  gambit  Is 
a  repetition  of  the  Wake  Island  hoax.  It  still 
crops  up  from  time  to  time.  We  refuted  It 
extensively  and  in  detail  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  12,  p.  16970. 1  pub- 
lished the  same  material  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  29,  '67.  The  nationally  known 


columnist  John  Chamberlain  covered  the 
same  data  on  December  1st,  '64  and  again  on 
April  7,  '67.  He  was  co-author  with  me  of 
•MacArthur  1941-1951."  See  chapter  16,  "The 
Chinese  Communist  War,"  pages  378  to  417. 1 
stand  on  my  authoritative  positions  as  the 
responsible  editor-in-chief  of  the  MacArthur 
reports.  U.S.  Government  Printer,  catalog 
Number  D-1012M11.  Pour  volumes,  1966  to 
1968. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Willoughbt. 

General  Willoughby's  telegram  as  well 
a.s  his  written  reports  should  convince 
objective  scholars  that  General  Gavin's 
recent  testimony  Is  unsubstantiated,  in 
fact  denied,  by  the  G-2  for  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

I  include  my  remarks  of  June  15,  1967. 
as  follows : 

Crisis  in  World  Strategy:  Intimidation  of 
President  Johnson  Exposed 

(Mr,  Rarick  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  current  crisis  In  world  strat- 
egy In  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113, 
pt.  12,  p.  15863.  I  quoted  the  Immortal  1951 
address  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  before 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Congress.  Its  main 
points  are  Just  as  applicable  today  In  Viet- 
nam as  they  were  as  regards  Korea.  Thus,  I 
have  read  with  Interest  and  astonishment  an 
article  by  a  columnist  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Marquis  Chllds,  in  the  May  29,  1967, 
issue  of  that  newspaper  on  "The  Viet  Nam 
War:  Win  China  Enter?" 

In  tills  article  I  find,  in  slightly  modified 
form,  the  Wake  Island  Conference  calumni- 
ous falsehood  that  General  MacArthur  mis- 
led President  Truman  as  to  the  possible  In- 
tervention by  Red  China  In  Korea,  which 
author  Chllds  cleverly  stresses  by  quoting  a 
relatively  unknown  writer's  description  of 
MacArthur's  advance  to  the  Yalu  as  "one 
of  the  most  egregiously  wrong  strategic  in- 
telligence estimates  In  history." 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  criticism. 
I  have  looked  Into  the  matter  and  my  search 
has  been  rewarding.  The  essentials  are  set 
forth  in  Gen.  MacArthur's  Reminiscences — 
McGraw-Hill,  1964 — a  "Communication  from 
MaJ.  Gen.  C.  A.  Willoughby  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  9,  1964,  and  an  article  by 
John  Chamberlain  In  that  paper  on  April  7, 
1967.  In  view  of  the  completeness  of  the  rec- 
ord it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Post 
permitted  the  publication  of  the  Chllds'  arti- 
cle without  corrective  editorial  comment. 

The  facts  about  the  Wake  Island  episode 
are — 

First,  that  near  the  end  of  that  confer- 
ence the  possibility  of  Chinese  Intervention 
came  up  In  a  casual  manner. 

Second,  that  the  consensus  of  those  pres- 
ent was  that  Red  China  had  no  Intention 
of  Intervening. 

Third,  that  President  Trtmaan  asked  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  for  his  views. 

Fourth,  that  the  general  replied  that  the 
answer  could  only  be  "speculative,"  that  nei- 
ther the  State  Department  nor  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  had  reported  any  evi- 
dence of  Intent  by  Pelplng  to  Intervene  with 
major  forces,  but  his  own  Intelligence  had 
reported  heavy  concentrations  of  Red  Chi- 
nese m  Manchuria  near  the  Yalu,  and  that 
his  "own  military  estimate  was  that  with 
our  largely  unopposed  air  forces,  with 
their  potential  capable  of  destroying,  at  will, 
bases  of  attack  and  lines  of  supply  north  as 
well  as  south  of  the  Yalu,  no  Chinese  com- 
mander would  hazard  the  commitment  of 
large  forces  upon  the  devastated  Korean 
Peninsula."— MacArthur.      "Reminiscences," 

page  362. 

Fifth,  that  there  was  no  disagreement 
from  anyone  present  as  to  what  MacArthur 
had  stated. 

The  picture  drawn  In  the  Chllds  article 
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that  the  President  had  to  go  to  Wake  Island 
to  obtain  strategic  Information  of  Red 
China's  moves,  and  potential  is  false.  That 
information  was  available  in  Washington  In 
minute  detail  in  dally  intelligence  sum- 
maries and  required  no  confirmation  at 
Wake  Island  or  any  other  place.  Conversely, 
General  MacArthur  did  not  need  to  make 
declarations  that  have  since  become  the 
basis  for  articles  such  as  that  by  Marquis 
Chllds.  MacArthur's  own  Intelligence  traced 
the  progressive  moving  and  massing  of  Chi- 
nese armies  from  the  Interior  to  the  Korean 
border.  His  staff  In  Tokyo  located  33  divi- 
sions on  the  Yalu  at  the  time  of  the  Wake 
Island  casual  conversations.  President  Tru- 
man went  to  Wake  Island  surely  not  for  In- 
formation that  was  already  available  to  him 
In  Washington  but  for  poUtlcal  effect  and 
MacArthur's  advance  to  the  Yalu  was  on 
direct  orders  of  the  United  Nations — See 
statement  by  General  Willoughby  quoted 
later. 

Many  years  later,  when  writing  about  this 
angle  of  the  Wake  Island  conference.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  stated  that  It  was  "com- 
pletely misrepresented  to  the  public  through 
801  alleged  but  spurious  report  In  an  effort 
to  pervert  the  position  taken  by  him,"  and 
that  It  was  done  by  "an  Ingeniously  fos- 
tered Implication  that  he  had  flatly  and  un- 
equivocally predicted  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  the  Chinese  Communists  en- 
ter the  Korean  war."  He  described  this  as 
"prevarication." 

Despite  the  glaring  distortions  of  history 
In  the  Chllds  article,  Its  author  does  perform 
one  useful  purpose:  the  Identification  of 
some  of  those  responsible  for  opposing  Mac- 
Arthurs  plan  to  end  the  Korean  war.  They 
were  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  Dean  Rusk,  Special  Adviser 
W.  Averell  Harrlman,  William  P.  Bundy  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson.  These  same  in- 
dividuals are  Influential  In  foreign  policy- 
making today  and  some  of  them  are  obvious- 
ly trying  to  frighten  President  Johnson  and 
thus  to  prevent  him  from  allowing  our 
forces  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  In  the  short- 
est time  with  the  least  cost  In  lives  and 
treasure  by  applying  every  available  means 
for  victory.  What  these  "strategists"  are  ac- 
tually doing  Is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
International  Communist  forces  under  con- 
ditions favorable  to  them. 

Although  General  MacArthur  did  sense 
that  a  "curious  and  sinister  change"  was 
taking  place  In  Washington  aimed  at  "tem- 
porizing rather  than  winning"  the  war.  he 
did  not  then  know  that  our  forces  would  be 
prevented  by  elements  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment from  bombing  Red  Chinese  sanctuaries 
In  Manchuria,  from  using  the  forces  of  free 
China  on  Formosa,  from  Intensifying  the  eco- 
nomic blockade  of  Red  China,  and  from  es- 
tablishing a  naval  blockade  of  the  China 
coast. 

Fortunately,  as  previously  Indicated,  oth- 
ers have  written  on  this  particular  episode: 
Major  General  Willoughby,  who  was  Mac- 
Arthur's  Chief  of  Intelligence,  was  In  dally 
touch  from  Korea  with  both  MacArthur  and 
Washington;  and  John  Chamberlain,  who  is 
an  objective  and  forthright  writer  and  co- 
author with  General  Willoughby  of  "Mac- 
Arthur  1941-1954"— McGraw-Hill,  1954.  The 
facts  In  their  articles  previously  cited  refute 
with  devastating  completeness  the  allega- 
tions In  the  Marquis  Chllds  article  under  dis- 
cussion and  expose  the  utterly  false  and 
malicious  accusation  that  MacArthur  had 
misled  President  Truman. 

Because  the  use  of  this  particular  acquisi- 
tion has  become  a  habit  among  certain  pub- 
licists and  because  It  Is  still  being  used  as  a 
propaganda  lever  against  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country,  utterly  Ignoring  the  refuta- 
tion Involved,  I  quote  the  three  dted  writ- 
ings as  parts  of  my  remarks  and  commend 
them  for  study  by  all  who  seek  the  truth. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  7,   1967] 

They  Continije  To  Misuse  MacArthitr 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

If  a  canard  Is  repeated  often  enough.  It 
becomes  history.  And  then  It  Is  used  to  pre- 
vent clear  thinking  about  history  that  is  stlU 
to  come. 

This  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in  the 
case  of  the  lie  that  Gen.  Douglas  MacArth\ir 
led  President  Harry  Truman  astray  at  their 
Wake  Island  conference  by  assuring  him  that 
"he  could  march  to  the  Yalu  and  not  a 
single  Chinese  soldier  would  enter  Korea." 

The  Wake  Island  canard  Is  still  being 
trotted  out  to  scare  Lyndon  Johnson  Into 
treading  lightly  In  Vietnam.  The  worst  thing 
about  using  MacArthur's  alleged  "mistake" 
about  Korea  to  prejudice  our  contemporary 
Vietnam  planning  Is  that  It  encourages  Ho 
chl  Mlnh  to  keep  the  war  going  while  thou- 
sands continue  to  die. 

I've  been  over  this  many  times  with  Mac- 
Arthur's  Chief  of  Intelligence.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Charles  A.  Willoughby.  whoee  papers  In- 
clude some  quick  staff  notes  covering  what 
happened  at  Wake  Island.  MacArthur  was 
Indeed  asked  about  the  chance  of  Red 
China's  intervention  If  we  were  to  move 
north  to  the  Yalu.  What  he  gave  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  a  "speculative"  answer.  He  said 
hU  own  local  Intelligence  reported  heavy 
Chinese  concentrations  near  the  Yalu  border 
in  Manchuria,  but  that  a  Chinese  military 
commander  would  not  dare  risk  committing 
large  forces  on  the  Korean  peninsula  when 
we  had  the  "atomic  potential  capable  of 
destroying  at  will  baaes  of  attack  and  lines 
of  supply  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Yalu." 
(The  quotation  Is  Willoughby's  paraphrase  of 
MacArthur.) 

Of  course,  the  Red  Chinese  did  attack, 
but  only  after  they  had  satisfied  themselves 
that  MacArthur  would  not  be  permitted  to 
bomb  the  Yalu  bridges  or  otherwise  touch 
the  "privileged  sanctuary"  In  Manchuria. 
Since  MacArthur's  assurance  that  no  sane 
Red  Chinese  commander  would  risk  his 
troops  on  the  Korean  peninsula  was  based 
on  the  sound  military  proposition  that  the 
American  forces  would  be  permitted  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  communications  over  the 
Yalu,  It  Is  certainly  stretching  things  to 
say  that  Harry  Truman  was  "misled"  by 
what  was  said  at  Wake  Island.  Mr.  Truman 
knew  that  military  men  think  In  applicable 
military  terms. 

The  Korean  "paraUel"  has  no  relevance  to 
the  Vietnam  situation  unless  we  plan  to  as- 
sure Mao  Tse-tung  that  even  if  the  Red 
Chinese  soldiers  march  south  we  will  not 
touch  hU  atomic  plants  or  permit  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  600,000  troops  to  land  on  the 
Asian  mainland. 

Fortunately  there  Is  one  present-day  com- 
mentator who  doesn't  fall  for  the  continuing 
widespread  misuse  of  Wake  Island  history. 
In  his  fascinating  autobiographical  memoir, 
"It's  All  News  to  Me,"  which  Is  a  smooth 
blend  of  light  and  serious  stuff,  Bob  Con- 
sldlne  has  a  lot  to  say  about  his  encounters 
with  MacArthur. 

He  mentions  the  use  that  200,000  Chinese 
"volunteers"  made  of  "a  slender  rail  line, 
marshalling  yards  and  depots,  airfields  and 
maintenance  sites  which  MacArthur  had 
been  forbidden  to  bomb."  The  Implication 
that  MacArthur  had  had  his  hands  tied  Is 
clear. 

MacArthur  Is  supposed  to  have  warned 
against  committing  U.S.  troops  to  continen- 
tal Asia,  but  Consldlne  shows  that  the  Gen- 
eral had  no  compunctions  about  using 
picked  U.8.  forces  In  special  mainland  situ- 
ations. 

In  a  birthday  Interview  MacArthur  told 
Consldlne  that  "of  all  the  campaigns  of  my 
life — 20  major  ones  to  be  exact — the  one  I 
felt  most  sure  of  was  the  one  I  was  deprived 
of  waging." 
The  General  then  outlined  an  operation 


that  would  "have  won  the  war  in  Korea  In 
a  maximum  of  ten  days.  The  enemy's  air 
would  first  have  been  taken  out.  I  would 
have  dropped  between  30  and  50  tactical 
atomic  bombs  on  his  air  bases  and  other 
depots  In  .  .  .  Manchuria  .  .  .  Dropped  under 
cover  of  darkness,  they  would  have  destroyed 
the  enemy's  air  force  on  the  ground  ...  I 
would  then  have  called  upon  600,000  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops,  sweetened  by  two 
U.S.  Marine  divisions.  These  would  have  been 
formed  Into  two  amphibious  forces." 

Landing  north  of  the  Red  Chinese,  the 
amphibians  would  have  squeezed  the  enemy 
between  themselves  and  the  U.S.  Eighth 
Army.  "The  enemy,"  so  MacArthur  told  Con- 
sldlne. "would  have  been  starved  out  within 
ten  days." 

Would  Russia  have  Intervened?  Not,  said 
MacArthur,  over  "an  endless  one-track  rail- 
road." 

If  the  Red  Chinese  had  had  any  Intima- 
tions that  MacArthur  would  be  allowed  to 
exercise  his  own  Judgment,  would  they  have 
marched  Into  Korea?  This  question,  and  not 
the  "mistake"  made  at  Wake  Island,  Is  what 
should  be  pondered  In  relation  to  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  29,  19671 

The  Vietnam  War:  Will  China  Enter? 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

TThe  tune  Is  somewhat  different  but  the 
words  are  the  same.  China,  It  is  being  said  by 
men  of  authority,  cannot  or  wlU  not  enter 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  These  comfortable  words 
are  strikingly  like  the  repeated  assurances  of 
17  years  ago  when  the  United  Stetcs  was 
deeply  committed  In  Korea  and  preparing  to 
advance  to  the  Yalu  River,  the  boundary 
between  North  Korea  and  China.  Moreover, 
certain  of  the  same  men  then  In  authority 
have  responsibility  today  for  Asian  policy. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  at  that 
time  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs directly  concerned  with  Korea  and 
China.  William  P.  Bundy,  currently  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Par  E^ast,  was  with  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  beginning  In  1951, 
Dean  Acheson,  considered  a  strong  supporter 
of  Johnson  Administration  policy  and  from 
time  to  time  a  friendly  counselor,  was  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Roving  Ambassador  W.  Averell 
Harrlman,  who  is  the  latest  to  utter  reassur- 
ing words  about  China  and  North  Vietnam, 
was  a  special  assistant  to  the  President. 

The  conviction  widely  held  then  was  that 
the  Chinese  Communists,  having  only  a  short 
time  before  driven  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Nationalists  off  the  mainland,  were  In  no 
position  to  send  a  large  force  into  Korea. 
They  were  too  busy  consolidating  their  posi- 
tion In  a  coxintry  laid  waste  by  nearly  20 
years  of  war. 

The  record  shows  that  what  the  Chinese 
were  saying  In  1950  closely  parallels  what 
they  say  today.  That  record  has  been  put 
together  most  Impressively  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Samuel  B.  Griffith,  USMC  (Ret.),  In  his  new 
book,  "The  Chinese  Peoples  Liberation 
Army,"  one  of  a  series  sponsored  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Translating 
Mao  Tse-tung's  basic  work,  "On  Guerrilla 
Warfare,"  Griffith  has  made  himself  an  au- 
thority on  China  since  his  retirement.  He 
served  in  Peking  before  World  War  II. 

He  relates  a  conversation  in  August  of  1950 
between  the  then  Indian  Ambassador  to 
Peking,  K.  M.  Pannlkar,  and  Gen.  Nleh  Jung- 
chen,  acting  chief  of  staff  of  the  Peoples 
Army.  Pannlkar  told  Nleh  that  America  had 
the  power  to  destroy  China's  industry  and  set 
the  country  back  at  least  half  a  century. 
Nleh  repUed: 

"We  have  calculated  all  that  .  .  .  They 
may  even  drop  atom  bombs  on  us.  What 
then?  They  may  kill  a  few  million  people. 
Without  sacrifice  a  natl(«i'B  Independence 
cannot  be  upheld  .  .  .  After  all,  China  lives 
on  the  farms.  What  can  atom  bombs  do 
there?" 

New  Delhi  passed  the  warning  on  to  Wash- 
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[From  the  Washington  Pc  st.  May  9, 19641 

A  COMMXTinCA'  ION 

(By  C.  A.  WlUoughby.  Bia]  ar  General,  USA 
(Ret.)) 

Recent  Isolated  editorials  and  fragments 
of  dally  columns  unwlttligly  perpetuate  a 
"malicious  hoax"  which  Is  ( lamaglng  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  the  llghth  U.S.  Army 
and  represent  a  complete 
hood. 

Like    a    Wagnerian    "Lrltmotif" 
myths  are  apparently  kejt 
years.  In  endless  repetitions , 

On  Intelligence:  ".  .  .  Ihe  War  In  Korea 
demonstrated  anew  his  (MacArthur's)  great 
talent  as  field  conunander.  He  was  HI  served 
by  hU  own  Intelligence  fortes  and  compelled 
to  conduct  a  hazardous  r«  treat  back  to  the 
88th  Parallel  when  Chinese 
poured  In  upon  the  U JI.  P  irces 

Faulty  Intelligence,  as  all  sged.  did  not  force 
the  Eighth  Army  to  retreit.  The  enormous 
build-up  of  Chinese  fore*  was  known  to 
both  Washington  and  To'cyo,  from  33  Red 
divisions  (1950)   to  73  Ret   divisions  (1951). 

MacArthur  pnidently  relocated .  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  numbers,  to  stronger  posi- 
tions, with  8  American  ilvlslons,  to  gain 
apace  to  bomb  and  delay  tbe  Chinese  hordes 
which  he  was  prohibited  to  do  beyond  the 
Yalu. 

A  discrepancy  between  8  American  divi- 
sions, the  hard  core  of  t^e  UJT.  assembly, 
and  33-78  Red  dlvUlons  is  a  ratio  of  roughly 
1  to  4  and/or  1  to  9.  Eisenhower  (In  France) 
or  Clark  (In  Italy)  would  not  dream  of  risk- 
ing such  a  discrepancy  In  I  any  of  their  cam- 
paigns, and  such  adverse  tatioe  are  unheard 
of  In  modem  wa».  The  Arterlcan  O.I.  Is  very 
good  Indeed — but  he  Is  no  superman. 
ON  MACAmrrtTB 
On  MacArthur:  ".  . .  Th«  J.CS  flashed  back 
a  warning  to  MacArthur  ijy  Telecon  Message 
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TT  3848  Oct.  4/50:  The  potential  exists  for 
Chinese  Communist  forces  to  openly  Inter- 
vene in  the  Korean  War  If  U.N.  forces  cross 
the  38th  Parallel."  General  MacArthur  (al- 
legedly) "ignored  the  warning  and  pushed 
on  to  the  Yalu  . . ." 

The  Impression  created  by  this  "Juicy 
Item"  is  a  cynical  perversion  of  facts.  It 
reads  as  if  MacArthur  had  crossed  the  38th 
Parallel  en  route  to  the  Yalu.  as  a  willful, 
personal  act  when  in  fact  he  advanced  on 
U  N.  and  Defense  Department  orders. 

On  Oct.  6th,  The  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  voted  explicit  approval  for  the 
crossing  of  the  38th  Parallel,  to  exploit  Mac- 
Arthur's  smashing  defeat  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean Communist  army.  The  UJ«.  decision  was 
then  spelled  out  In  deUlled  orders  by  the 
Pentagon:  ".  .  .  The  destruction  of  the  North 
Korean  armed  forces  ...  To  conduct  mili- 
tary operations  North  of  the  38th  Parallel . . . 
U.N.  Forces  not  to  cross  the  Manchurlan  or 
Ufl  S.R.  borders  ...  No  non-Korean  ground 
forces  wlU  be  used  (In  these  areas)  .  .  ." 

And  then  the  cloven:  ".  .  .  Support  of 
your  operations  will  not  Include  air  or  naval 
action  against  Manchuria  (we  were  at  war 
with  China!)  or  against  U.S.S.R.  territory  (a 
red-herring,  since  we  were  not  a*  war  with 
Russia  1     •   " 
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"AIXEGED   WABNINO" 

As  regards  "alleged  warnings"  etc.,  both 
Washington  and  Tokyo  were  in  daily  touch 
for  the  exchange  of  current  Information. 
Both  sides  knew  precisely  what  to  expect. 
Tokyo  Issued  a  "DaUy  Intelligence  Sum- 
mary." a  sort  of  military  newspaper  that 
was  distributed  dally  to  all  commanders  and 
staffs.  That  means  thirty  separate  reports 
per  month.  In  a  limited  space.  I  only  list  a 
few  condensed  highlights  and  leave  It  to  the 
average  reader  to  draw  hla  own  conclusions, 

viz.: 

June  6:  Red  China  can  deploy  consider- 
able strength  to  assist  the  Red  North  Ko- 
reans. Manchurlan  estimates:  115,000  regu- 
lars and  374,000  miliUa. 

July  8:  Chinese  troops  have  arrived  In  the 
Antung-Yalu  area. 

Aug.  18:  The  build-up  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist forces  in  Bianchuria  is  continuing. 
China  has  agreed  to  furnish  mlUtary  assist- 
ance to  North  Korea. 

Aug.  37:  High  level  meeting  in  Peking. 
Chinese  ordered  to  assist  North  Korea.  Un 
Piao  (Fourth  Field  Army)  to)  conunand 
Chinese  forces.  Indo-Chlna  to  be  Invaded. 
Uu  Po-Cheng  (Second  Field  Army)  to  com- 
mand (In  that  area).  Soviet  officer  desig- 
nated to  cocnmand  combined  forces. 

Aug.  31:  Troop  movements  from  Central 
China  to  Manchuria  (considered  preliminary 
to  enter  the  Korean  theater.  Manchiuia  esti- 
mates: 246.000  regulars  (and  increase)  and 
374,000  mllltlA. 

sept.  8:  n  success  of  the  North  Korean 
Red  army  doubUul.  the  Fourth  Chinese 
Field  Army,  (under  General  Lin  Piao)  will 
probably  be  committed. 

Oct.  6:  All  intelligence  agencies  focus  an 
the  Yalu  and  the  movements  of  Lin  Piao. 
The  massing  at  Antung  and  other  Yalu 
crossings  appear  conclusive.  This  mass  com- 
prises 9/18  divisions  organized  In  3/9  corps. 
Oct  14:  The  fine  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween "enemy  Intentions"  (Peking)  and 
"enemy  capabilities"  (along  the  Yalu) .  to  be 
ascertained  In  diplomatic  channels,  the 
Stete  Dept.  and/or  C.I.A.,  and  beyond  the 
purview  of  local,  combat  Intelligence.  (As 
regards  enemy  capabilities)  the  numerical 
troop  potentUl  in  Manchuria  is  a  fait  ac- 
compli: A  total  of  34  Red  divisions  are  dis- 
posed along  the  Yalu,  at  crossing  points. 

Oct.  28:  Regtilar  Chinese  forces  in  Man- 
churia now  number  316.000  (an  Increase) 
organized  into  34  dlTlsiona  and  12  corps 
(Map  A-3  att.) .  The  bulk  of  these  forces  are 
in  position  along  the  Yalu  River.  They  as- 
sembled in  complete  safety  since  Mac- 
Arthur's  air  force  are  forbidden  to  cross  the 
border. 


Indicative  of  the  Implacable  hostility  of 
certain  segments  of  the  Pentagon,  certain 
private  channels  are  "leaking  "  J.CS.  mes- 
sages etc.  that  are  obviously  fragmentary 
and  out  of  context.  The  result  Is  a  calculated 
distortion  of  history  viz: 

Against  the  background  of  the  Oct.  14th 
Item  (enemy  intentions)  MacArthur  is 
quoted  (out  of  context)  as  "advising  the 
J.CS.  against  hasty  conclusions  'that  the 
Chinese'  would  employ  their  full  potential 
military  forces"  (Nov.  4). 

Washington  had  been  fully  "advised"  of 
the  Red  potential  (and  for  mwiy  weeks). 
The  point  here  is  that  the  J.CS.  did  nothing 
about  It.  They  did  much  worse:  They  created 
a  "sanctuary'"  along  the  Yalu,  permitting  33 
Red  divisions  to  leisurely  pitch  their  tents 
along  the  river,  from  August  to  November. 

On  Nov.  5th,  within  24  hours,  MacArthur 
ordered  the  bombing  of  the  Yalu  bridges 
(under  technical  restrictions),  but  true  to 
form,  the  J.CS.  are  reported  "as  not  under- 
standing this  action"  etc.  They  thus  ma- 
neuvered MacArthur  Into  a  strategic  "im- 
passe"; His  eight  (8)  battered  divisions 
were  to  take  on  3-  to  9-tlme8  the  number  of 
Red  divisions,  evidently  hoping  for  a  tac- 
tical miracle.  They  did  not  place  any  such 
burden  on  Elsenhower  in  France,  Germany 

or  Italy. 

General  (Collins  was  dispatched  to  Tokyo — 
to  investigate— as  U  Washington  had  not  been 
aware,  for  months,  the  Chinese  In  Man- 
churia. 

COMIifXNT    BY    COIXIN8 


Collins  Is  reported  as  commenting  '"on 
MacArthur's  emotional  state."  He  could  have 
done  something  Infinitely  more  constructive : 
He  could  have  drawn  certain  inescapable 
strategic  conclusions  and  passed  them  on  to 
his  coconspirators  In  Washington,  viz: 

1.  That  Red  China  was  at  war  with  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  discrepancy  In  divisional  totals  (1-3 
and  soon  1-9)  placed  an  Intolerable  and 
risky  burden  on  the  American  forces. 

3.  No  such  discrepancies  were  permitted 
In  the  European  Theater. 

4.  The  employment  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
forces. 

5.  All-out  aerial  bombing  against  Man- 
churlan bases. 

6.  This  would  have  certainly  slowed  down 
the  Chinese  hordes. 

7.  All-out  U.S.  carrier  strikes  against  the 
flanks  of  the  Chinese,  from  Antung  to 
Shanghai. 

8.  Once  a  full-scale  war  starts,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  victory. 


HALF  FARES  FOR  SENIOR  CITI- 
ZENS—ANOTHER WAY  OF  PRO- 
■VIDING  JUSTICE  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  HJl.  17744.  a  bill  to 
provide  senior  citizens  with  half  fare 
rates  on  all  public  transportation  in  the 
United  States,  Including  airplanes,  trains, 
buses,  and  all  local  transportatior.  during 
nonpeak  hours. 

Senior  citizens  are  physically  less  mo- 
bile and  thus  need  public  transportation 
more  than  other  age  groups;  yet  they 
are  also  less  economically  able  to  afford 
such  transportation.  The  result  Is  that 
many  senior  citizens  are  forced  to  forego 
a  richer  life  because  they  cannot  afford 
such  transportation. 
This  legislation  would  provide  half 
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fares  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  airlines 
youth  fares,  except  that  elderly  persons 
would  be  able  to  reserve  their  seats  in 
advance. 

Half  fare  rates  during  nonpeak  peri- 
ods would  enable  senior  citizens  to  escape 
the  loneliness  of  exile  in  one's  own  home 
and  permit  them  to  get  away  from  their 
daily  routine  once  in  a  while,  and  visit 
friends  or  recreational  facilities  away 
from  their  homes.  It  would  also  enable 
imderutilized  transportation  facilities  to 
increase  the  number  of  passengers  they 
carry  and  thus  increase  revenue.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  best  for  them, 
as  well  as  the  senior  citizens,  most  trans- 
portation companies  have  refused  to 
adopt  half-fare  rates. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
the  lack  of  concern  demonstrated  by 
large  sectors  of  society  toward  our  elderly 
persons.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
silent  majority.  Well.  I  believe  our  senior 
citizens  are  the  forgotten  majority.  Their 
problems  go  unheeded,  or  if  they  are 
talked  about,  it  is  only  in  piecemeal 
terms. 

As  a  Member  ^of  Congress,  I  have 
placed  a  very  high  priority  on  securing 
justice  for  senior  citizens.  I  have  intro- 
duced, and  have  been  fighting  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  a 
sizable  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, to  secure  a  minimimi  monthly  bene- 
fit of  $120  for  an  individual  and  $180  for 
a  married  couple,  and  to  obtain  auto- 
matic increases  in  benefits  to  compensate 
for  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
make  other  badly  needed  reforms  in  the 
system,  including  elimination  of  the  limi- 
tation on  earnings  for  social  security 
recipients,  elimination  of  the  current 
practice  of  deducting  from  veterans  and 
other  Grovernment  pensions  any  increase 
an  individual  receives  from  social  secu- 
rity, extension  of  eligibility  imder  the 
Prouty  amendment  to  retired  teachers, 
and  the  extension  of  medicare  to  include 
other  badly  needed  services  such  as  pre- 
scription drugs  and  home  maintenance 
worker  services. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  social  security 
bill  passed  today  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives provides  reforms  in  a  number 
of  these  areas,  and  that  my  efforts  may 
have  in  part  contributed  to  what  is  in 
the  bill.  But  I  must  admit  that  I  am  not 
totally  satisfied  with  the  bill.  It  provides 
a  5-percent  increase  in  benefits.  I  believe 
this  is  totally  inadequate.  What  is  needed 
is  a  35-percent  increase.  Nor  is  a  mini- 
mum payment  established.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  in  the  limit  on  earn- 
ings. I  believe  the  limitation  should  be 
abolished  altogether  or  raised  far  above 
the  limit  provided  in  the  bill.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  the  inclusion  of  new 
services  under  medicare  but  leaves  out 
home  maintenance  workers  services  or 
prescription  drugs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill, 
as  passed,  included  £in  automatic  cost  of 
living  provision.  This  is  something  I  voted 
for  and  have  long  advocated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  continue  fight- 
ing until  the  Congress  passes  legislation 
that  will  do  Justice  to  our  senior  citizens. 
The  text  of  the  Senior  Citizens  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1970  follows: 


H.B.  17744 
A  bill  to  prohibit  common  carriers  In  Inter- 
state commerce  from  charging  elderly  peo- 
ple more  than  half  fare  for  their  trans- 
portation during  nonpeak  periods  of  travel, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  this 
Act   may   be  cited  as  the  "Senior  Citizens' 
Transportation  Act  of  1970". 

TRANSPORTATION  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  common  carrier  for  hire 
transporting  persons  in  interstate  commerce 
shall,  during  nonpeak  periods  of  travel, 
charge  any  eligible  elderly  person  more  than 
half  the  published  tariff  charged  the  general 
public  in  connection  with  any  transportation 
which  is  requested  by  any  such  person. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  common  carrier 
can  show  that  it  Incurred  an  economic  loss 
during  any  calendar  year  solely  because  of 
the  requirement  imposed  by  subsection  (a), 
such  carrier  may  apply  to  the  head  of  the 
FedersJ  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
filing  and  publishing  of  the  tariffs  of  such 
carrier  for  Federal  financial  assistance  with 
respect  to  all  or  part  of  such  economic  loss. 
The  head  of  any  such  Federal  agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  any  such  carrier  (1)  an 
amount  not  exceeding  one-half  the  differ- 
ence between  the  published  tariff  and  the 
tariff  charged  elderly  persons  during  the  cal- 
endar year  covered  by  the  carrier's  applica- 
tion, or  (3)  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
aggregate  of  the  economic  loss  of  the  carrier 
claimed  under  such  application,  whichever 
is  less. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  such  Federal  agency 
Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regiilations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  defining  of  nonpeak  periods 
of  travel  and  regulations  requiring  uniform 
accounting  procedures. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  such  Federal  agency 
Is  authorized  to  establish  a  commission  of 
elderly  persons  to  advise  him  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "eligi- 
ble elderly  person"  means  any  individual 
sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older,  who  is  not 
employed  full  time. 

TRANSPORTATION    IN    INTRASTATX    COMMERCE 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

'•(d)  In  providing  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  applications  made  by  States  and  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  which 
will  adopt  (or  require  the  adoption  of)  spe- 
cially reduced  rates  during  nonrush  hours 
for  any  elderly  person  in  the  operation  of 
the  faculties  and  equipment  financed  with 
such  assistance,  whether  the  operation  of 
such  faculties  and  equipment  Is  by  the  ap- 
plicant or  is  by  another  entity  under  lease 
or  otherwise.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'elderly  person'  means  any  individual 
sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older." 


Often,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  tend  to  forget 
the  work  of  dedicated  public  servants.  I 
think  it  is  good  for  us  to  stop  from  time 
to  time  and  say  thank  you  to  these  indi- 
viduals. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  J. 
Prank  Machen,  of  Men  tone.  This  letter 
appeared  recently  in  the  Voice  of  the 
People  columns  of  the  Birmingham  News 
and  spotlights  the  outstanding  career  of 
my  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Miles  C. 
Allgood.  I  hope  every  Member  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  interesting  letter 
about  a  great  American: 

AUiBAMA'S    AlXCOOD 

We  have  a  great  man  among  tos. 

Congressman  Miles  C  Allgood  has  returned 
to  his  home  In  this  mountain  village  after 
spending  the  winter  In  the  Southwest. 

This  remarkable  man,  now  In  his  physical- 
ly active  and  mentally  alert  nineties,  re- 
minds one  favorably  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Holmes,  who  kept  up  an  energetic  life  and 
a  voluminous  corresptondence  far  Into  his 
nineties. 

He  calls  to  mind  the  Rc»nan,  Cato,  who  as 
Cicero  reminds  us,  learned  to  read  Greek 
after  he  was  ninety  so  as  to  enjoy  the  classics 
in  their  original  language. 

Congressman  Allgood  is  one  of  Alabama's 
historically  great  men. 

The  public  memcwy  is  short  and  needs  an 
occasional  jogging. 

As  representative  to  the  United  SUtes 
Congress  from  this  district  for  many  years, 
Mr.  Allgood  Is  the  man  who  first  got  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Interested  In  coming  to  Ala- 
bama to  see  the  possibilities  of  what  is  now 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

He  rode  with  the  president  in  his  private 
car,  pointing  out  the  potential  spots  for  de- 
veloping hydro-electric  power,  which  has 
brought  prosperity  to  this  whole  region. 

In  futxire  histories  it  will  be  pointed  out 
that  by  creating  TVA  in  this  area,  Congress- 
man Allgood  did  more  than  any  other  man 
to  Introduce  and  develop  hydro-electric  pow- 
er to  America.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  provided  for  the  great  Boulder 
Dam.  Also,  he  made  the  speech  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Bouldtt  Dam  that  turned  the 
tide  of  committee  c^inlon  In  favor  of  its  con- 
struction. 

Not  only  by  his  good  works  but  also  by  his 
long  and  eventful  life,  Congressman  Allgood 
has  proven  himself  to  t>e  a  heroic  man. 

We  should  be  reminded  occaslonaUy — ^In 
The  Hon.  MUes  C.  Allgood,  M.  C,  we  have  a 
great  man  among  us  I 

J.  Frank  Macben. 

MSNTONE. 


ALABAMA'S  ALLGOOD 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasionally 
we  in  America  are  blessed  with  the  serv- 
ices of  men,  who,  by  their  vision,  hard 
work,  and  love  of  country,  leave  a  valu- 
able legacy  for  future  generations.  Such 
a  man  is  Miles  C.  Allgood,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished former  Congressman  of  Men- 
tone.  Ala. 


WORLD  RESOURCES  SIMULATION 
CENTER 

•  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
cisionmaking to  utilize  resources  for  the 
betterment  of  our  people  and  of  people  in 
other  lands  entered  a  new  era  with  the 
advent  of  satellites  and  computers.  Sat- 
ellites which  gather  information  on  nat- 
ural and  manmade  resources  combined 
with  computers  which  store  and  inte- 
grate this  data  for  countrr»'ide  and 
worldwide  peaceful  development,  provide 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  United 
States  and  the  world  work  better  for  hu- 
man inhabitants. 

My  bm  which  I  introduced  on  May  6. 
HJR.  17467,  authorizes  the  National  Aero- 
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nautics  and  ^)ace  Adn  tinistration  to 
make  grants  for  the  co^ructlon  and 
operation  of  a  World  Resburces  Simula- 
tion Center  to  make  available  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  to  private 
persons,  organizations,  and  Institutions 
such  information,  which  they  will  find 
valuable  and  useful  in  the^r  planning  and 
decisionmaking. 

Significantly  advanced 
information  gathering  % 
human  intelligence,  well 
coniputer    and    displayep 


comprehensive 
satellite  and 

coordinated  by 
visually    for 


study,  is  a  chief  aim  of  this  legislation. 
The  association  at  one!  computer  cen- 
ter of  pertinent  sa.*llite-iobtained  infor- 
mation with  sUtistics  and  other  data  al- 
ready available  through  Government  and 
private  sources,  and  it4  intermix  and 
Tisual  presentation  to  decisionmaking 
Government  leaders  in  tiie  executive  and 
tegislaUve  branches,  Fedieral,  Sute,  and 
k>cal.  will  permit  more  intelligent  use  ol 
national  and  world  resoijrces. 

Dissemination,  study,  and  use  of  this 
InformatioD  by  industryl  commerce,  la- 
bor and  individuals,  as  IweU  as  by  edu- 
cattonal.  health.  conserv*ition.  and  civic 
organizations,  is  contemplatec  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  healiliiar  society.  Uni- 
versity, college,  and  school  work  already 
begrm  in  this  field  will  receive  strtmg 
impetus  and  strengthen  constructive  ap- 
proaches to  impro\-ing  mankinds  status, 
at  the  same  time  providing  further  evi- 
dence of  UJS.  dedication  to  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  world  ills. 

The  natural,  physical]  and  human  re- 
source daU  thus  mad4  availaWe,  will 
expand  the  decisionmaikers'  awareness 
of  all  possible  altematllves  for  resource 
•utilization,  and  can  lead  to  better  solu- 
tions and  clearer  directions  in  achiev- 
ing national  goals.         | 

The  spectacular  achievement  of  send- 
ing himian  beings  on  maxunade  satel- 
lites to  circle  the  earthfs  moon  satellite 
and  twice  placing  thesfl  humans  on  the 
moon,  reqiiired  a  scientiflc  development 
and  a  coordination  and  deployment  of 
men  and  machines,  wl^  a  dependence 
on  computer  technology  on  a  worldwide 
scale  of  incalculable  proportions.  The 
National  Aeronautics  siBd  Space  Admm- 
Istration  has  demonstrated  that  many 
contributions  of  immense  value  to  our 
Improved  health  and  well-being  flow 
from  the  Nation's  spaee  program.  One 
of  these  benefits  now  possible  for  the 
first  time  Is  establishment  of  the  World 
Resources  Simulation  Center,  as  con- 
templated in  this  legi^ation. 

Such  problems  aflUtfting  our  society 
today  as  the  alarming  increase  in  pollu- 
tion of  our  air,  water  J  and  soil;  short- 
ages of  food  and  hou^ng;  urban  decay 
and  inadequate  mass '  transit  facilities 
all  require  more  concehtrated  and  com- 
prehensive  attention, ;  as  we  earnestly 
seek  workable  solutiotis.  The  program 
contemplated  in  B.R.  17467  will  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  s^lch  progress  with- 
out in  any  way  adding  another  Govern- 
ment department  to  accomplish  tasks 
already  assigned.  Rather  HJl.  17467  will 
enable  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
now  engaged  in  these  endeavors,  to  have 
at  their  disposal  a  n«w  and  productive 
information  tool,  whi^h  will  help  them 
gain   clearer   Insight    and  make   more 
competent  Judgment  tp  accomplish  their 
worthwhile  purposes,  ^t  is  my  belief  and 


conviction  that  this  legislation  and  its 
implementation  through  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
will  pro\'ide  a  dynamic  and  positive 
force  giving  new  direction  and  impetus 
to  ovu-  national  aim  of  finding  workable 
answers  to  many  ills  disturbing  our  econ- 
omy today. 

Efforts  in  tills  direction  by  such  a  dis- 
tinguished man  as  Buckminster  Puller, 
who  has  prepared  basic  data  on  world  re- 
sources development,  have  now  pro- 
liferated at  many  educational  institu- 
tions. This  program,  known  as  World 
Game,  which  constitutes  an  initial  test 
operating  program  for  the  World  Re- 
sotirces  Simulation  Center,  shows  signs 
of  becoming  a  new  teaching  tool  of  sig- 
nificant proportion. 

It  is  self  evident  that  yoimg  people  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  are  groping  for 
new  direction  in  this  troubled  world,  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  on  their  own 
volition  ftudents  and  teachers  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  World  Game  and 
resource  simulations  which  HJl.  17467 
envisions  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 

World  Resoxirce  Simulation  Soninars 
have  been  conducted  with  full  documen- 
Ution  in  New  York  and  Illinois,  and  are 
now  spreading  to  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties in  California,  Washington,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Con- 
necticut, and  other  States,  as  well  as  Ed- 
monton and  Montreal,  Canada,  and  Ox- 
ford, England. 

That  space  technology  can  contribute 
not  only  to  a  better  imderstanding  of  the 
universe,  but  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind on  spaceship  earth,  has  long  been 
felt.  Now  this  possibility  can  become  a 
reality.  This  is  my  purpose  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  f(d- 
lowing  material  which  is  supplemental  to 
the  purposes  of  HJl.  17467. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  article 
in  the  Reader's  Digest,  November  1969. 
entiUed  "Meet  Bucky  Puller,  Ambassador 
Prom  Tomorrow"  by  Pred  Warshofsky: 

Even  the  most  rebellious  students  find  a 
dynamism  and  understanding  In  Buckmin- 
ster Fuller  that  they  don't  expect  from  any- 
one on  the  far  side  of  30.  They  are  set  aare 
by  his  current  crusade,  which,  simply  stated. 
Is  to  use  the  science  of  design  to  reform  our 
environment — but  In  accordance  with  na- 
ture's Uws  and  not  man's.  The  age-old  as- 
sumption that  poUUcal  reform  can  bring 
about  peace  and  plenty  Is  fallacious,  he  con- 
tends At  the  root  of  our  troubles  Is  the 
Malthuslan  and  Darwinian  assumpUon  that 
there  is  not  enough  In  the  world  to  go 
around— not  enough  for  even  a  majority  of 
mankind  to  survive  more  than  half  of  Its 
potential  Ufe-span.  This  "you  or  me  to  the 
death"  situation  leads  to  showdown  by  arms. 
An  alternaUve  to  poUtlc*— the  design  science 
revolution— alone  can  solve  the  problem. 

TO  demonstrate  this  Idea.  Puller  is  cur- 
rently trying  to  involve  the  world's  leading 
thinkers  and  as  many  students  as  possible  in 
a  Puller  creation  called  World  Game.  The 
goal  of  World  Game  Is  to  "predict  In  advance, 
and  solve  l)efore  eruption,  potenUal  problems 
associated  with  world  resources  and  bearing 
on  human  poverty  and  suffering." 

This  can  b«  done,  Puller  believes,  by  dis- 
carding assumptions  that  there  Is  not 
enough  to  go  around,  and  adopting  Piillertan 
theories  that  we  can  do  more  with  less.  This 
Is  to  be  achieved,  says  Puller,  by  upplng  the 
performance  per  each  unit  of  Invested  world 
resources   until   so   much  more   la   accom- 


plished with  so  much  less  that  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  will  be  effected  for  all  human- 
ity. Puller  cites  the  communications  satel- 
lite: weighing  only  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  It  now 
outperforms  the  communications  capabili- 
ties of  150.000  tons  of  Uansoceanlc  cable. 

Students  and  scientists  all  over  the  world 
are  now  playing  World  Game.  This  past  sum- 
mer, typically,  after  three  days  of  lectures  by 
Puller  on  his  views  of  the  universe,  22  stu- 
dents spent  their  vacation  In  New  York  City 
determining  a  way  to  provide  2000  kilowatts 
of  power  per  year  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  earth.  The  goal  was  determined 
when  after  developing  an  Inventory  of  the 
worlds  resources.  It  became  obvious  to  the 
group  that  power  was  the  key  to  making  the 
world  work  for  man.  Where  enough  energy 
was  available,  hunger  was  iMnlshed  and  in- 
dustry boomed. 

The  group's  •soluUon"  called  for  a  world 
grid  of  hydroelectric  power.  The  reasons: 
water  to  turn  the  generators  Is  available  in 
manv  of  the  low-power  areas  of  the  world: 
and  hydroelectriclty  has  no  by-products  to 
pollute  the  earth. 

Eventually.  Wwld  Game  will  be  computer- 
Ired  so  that  the  hundreds  of  different  pos- 
sible solutions  to  the  world's  problems  can 
be  delineated. 


The  following  is  taken  from  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Review  cover  story.  May 
2,  1970,  entitled  "Inside  Buckminster 
F^iUers  Universe"  by  Harold  Taylor: 

The  obJecUTe  of  the  World  Game  Is  to 
work  out  ways  of  how  to  make  humanity  a 
continuing  success  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment— In  otlier  words,  how  to  make  the 
world  work. 

PuUer  started  a  pUot  project  for  the  game 
last  summer  at  the  New  Tork  Studio  School 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture  with  twenty-six 
students  from  physics,  biology,  art.  architec- 
ture, and  anthropology  In  a  six-week  session, 
during  which  he  spent  two  weeks   talking 
about  his  Ideas.  The  main  body  of  wwk  was 
done  in  student  research  projects  on  con- 
temporary social  and  culttiral  trends,  using 
films,   libraries.  United  Nations  documents, 
and  government  reports  in  M-der  to  compile 
speciac    data   about  the   whole   Earth.   For 
example,  exact  information  was  assembled  on 
world  population  growth,  the  sources  and  ex- 
tent of  physical  energy  In  the  world,  the  uses 
of  atomic  energy  as  fuel  for  Industrial  pro- 
duction, and  the  amount  of  protein  and  food 
substances  to  keep  the  whole  world  alive  at  a 
high  level  of  nourishment.  PartlctUar  kinds 
of  quesUons  were  asked  about  world  trends 
and  facts  relevant  to  preserving  the  environ- 
ment, such  as  how  much  copper,  altinUnum, 
and  steel  are  Involved  In  food  production, 
what  the  world  per  capita  consumption  of 
fil>ers  Is,  how  much  gasoline  was  btimed  by 
cars  last  year,  what  are  the  essentials  a  coun- 
try must  have  In  order  to  Industrlallza. 

Answers  to  questions  such  as  these  »)ecame 
necessary  to  play  the  World  Game,  and  the 
need  for  mveatlgatlon  of  new  questions  and 
the  Invention  of  new  questions  and  the  In- 
vention of  the  questions  themselves  sprang 
from  the  fact  that  the  students,  individually 
and  in  teams,  were  out  to  solve  practical 
world  problems,  one  of  which  was  how  to 
feed  the  entire  world  at  what  the  rtudents 
called  a  "bare  maximum." 

Puller's  long-run  plan  for  the  project  Is 
to  have  students  In  universities  around  the 
world  work  at  the  problems  In  teams,  ex- 
changing ideas  and  Information  from  coun- 
try to  country,  and  making  proposals  based 
on  their  studlea  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  leadership  of  their  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. To  this  International  information  net- 
work will  be  added  new  Information  fed  Into 
computers  from  satellite  scanners,  which,  &a 
Fuller  points  out,  are  not  only  collecting 
shared  Information  about  weather  trends  on 
%  whole-Earth  scale,  but  are  Inadvertently 
telephotolng  the  whereabouts  and  ntimber 
of  beef  cattle  around  the  surface  of  the  en- 
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tire  Earth,  along  with  the  exact  condition 
of  the  world's  crops  at  each  season  of  the 
year. 

The  students  In  the  Studio  School  World 
Game  worked  out  preliminary  solutions  (sce- 
narios) for  satisfying  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  two  most  vital  needs  of  the  world 
population,  electrical  energy  and  food  sup- 
ply, and  then  went  on  to  preliminary  studlea 
of  world  housing  needs,  medicine,  income, 
communications,  and  transportation.  They 
ended  the  six  weeks  with  presentations  of 
their  findings  In  charts,  drawings,  graphs, 
and  written  statements,  having  made,  in  the 
course  of  working  together,  a  chart  four  feet 
high  and  sixty  feet  long  around  the  game 
room  to  present  some  of  their  basic  data  for 
use  as  they  went  along. 

Each  of  the  students  has  continued  to 
work  on  the  World  Game  after  returning  to 
his  home  campus;  some  are  teaching  It  to 
others,  some  are  making  plans  to  include  it 
In  social  science  courses  as  a  basic  part  of 
the  curriculum. 


"THE  OU)  PRO"— A  TRIBUTE  TO 
ROCHESTER.  N.Y..  SPORTSWRITER 
AL  WEBER 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  Uus 
point  in  the  Recoid  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoos  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wben  we 
se^  the  real  value  of  a  man,  we  always 
lo<A  for  the  mark  be  has  left.  We  loaiL  at 
what  he  has  said  and  his  influence  on 
others. 

For  40  years  Al  Weber  has  been  leaving 
an  ind^ble  mark  on  the  people  of  my 
36th  Congressional  Distiict  in  New  Tork 
State.  For  40  years  Al  Weber  has  covered 
the  sports  scene  with  a  style  as  fresh  and 
sparkling  as  the  day  he  started. 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  the  Capit(d 
steps  on  January  20,  1970,  President 
Nixon  said  "Greatness  comes  in  simple 
trappings." 

Al  Weber  exemplifies  these  words.  His 
strength  is  in  his  words  and  through 
them  he  has  had  tremendous  influence 
on  thotisands  of  young  people  through 
the  years. 

Al  does  not  write  for  effect.  He  tells  It 
like  it  really  is.  He  writes  in  clear,  con- 
cise English.  There  are  no  flowery  adjec- 
tives or  dangling  participles. 

When  you  read  a  game  report  or  a  col- 
\min  by  Al  Weber,  you  come  away  with 
the  feeling  that  you.  too,  were  reaUy 
there. 

As  the  former  president  of  the  Roches- 
ter Red  Wings,  an  International  League 
baseball  club  and  the  largest  commimlty 
owned  team  In  the  coimtry,  I  work  with 
Al  and  came  to  know  him  as  a  close  per- 
somd  friend. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  arti- 
cle written  by  a  fellow  sportswriter  of 
Al's  in  hopes  that  you  can  know  him  a 
litUe  better,  too.  This  article  by  Ralph 
Hymsm,  executive  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Times  Union,  appeared  in  the  first  issue 
this  year  of  "Winging  It,"  the  oEQcial 
newsletter  of  the  Red  Wings.  This  news- 
letter is  Bent  to  the  more  than  8,000 
stockholders  of  the  Red  Wings  as  a  pub- 
lic service  by  IMPCO,  a  Rochester  firm 
dedicated  to  boosting  our  local  team: 
Thx  Old  Pio 
(By  Ralph  Hyman) 

In  the  newBpi4;>er  game,  we've  got  a  ntuaa 
for  Al  Weber:  "the  Old  Pro." 


Some  years  ago — ^I  think  It  was  In  19S5  In 
Milwaukee — I  was  standing  around  the  bat- 
ting cage  at  the  All-Star  Game,  interviewing 
Red  Schoendlenst. 

All  of  a  sudden,  Schoendlenst  excused 
himself.  "Ted  Williams  Is  taking  batting 
practice  now.  I  never  miss  an  opportunity  to 
watch  him." 

All  conversation  stopped,  while  Red  studied 
the  artful  swing  of  the  great  Williams. 

It's  like  that  with  Wel)er.  When  we  don't 
know — rookies  or  veterans  alike — we  ask  Al. 

If  It's  a  question  at>out  sports,  especially 
baseball,  he  knows  the  answer  or  where  to  get 
it.  And  if  it's  something  to  do  with  news- 
paper technique,  be  can  lend  the  expertise 
of  four  decades  of  experience  tempered  by 
Inherent  good  Judgment. 

Weljer's  from  the  "old  school" — n«Ter  went 
to  college:  in  fact,  never  finished  high  school. 
After  putting  In  a  few  innings  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's and  East  High,  be  went  to  work  at 
The  Times-Union  and  stayed.  Yon  might  say 
he  found  a  home! 

Baseball  is  Welier^  "iMg."  In  his  pictorial 
history  of  professional  baseball  in  Rochester, 
The  Red  Wingi — A  Lore  Story.  J(An  L. 
Remington  saluted  the  dean  of  sports  writers: 

".  .  .  for  four  decades.  Al  has  traveled 
through  thick  and  thin  with  the  Red  Wings. 
Today,  his  sparkling  prose  aeems  Just  as  fresh 
as  the  day  be  started.  Weber  and  the  Red 
Wings  go  together  like  hot  dogs  and 
mustard." 

Weber  does  xkot  write  for  effect.  He  t^la 
it  like  it  reaUy  Is — clearly,  sharply,  with  few 
adjectlTes  and  no  rtsngllng  parUctples.  He  is 
a  grammarian  without  really  trying! 

He's  been  covering  spring  training  right 
from  the  t>eginnlng.  He  and  Joe  Adams,  then 
writing  t>a£el>all  for  the  Democrat  ft  Chron- 
icle, drove  to  the  first  Red  Wing  camp  to- 
gether In  1931  at  Greensboro.  N.C. 

"TU  never  forget  that  year,"  Weber  has 
reminisced.  "George  Slsler,  Jr.'s  father  |riayed 
with  us.  The  yoiutg  ballplayers  wotild  gather 
'round  In  the  hotel  lobby  evenings  to  hear 
bis  tales  of  the  big  leagues.  It  was  like  a 
grandfather  telling  his  grandchildren  what 
it  was  like  way  back  wben." 

Weber  isnt  one  for  rattling  off  "the  great- 
est" this  and  that.  But  one  of  his  all-time 
favorite  teams  was  the  Red  Wings  of  1930,  one 
of  four  straight  pennant  winners. 

The  magnetic  Billy  Southworth  was  the 
manager.  Second  baseman  George  (Specs) 
Toporcer  was  chosen  for  the  second  straight 
year  as  the  International  League's  Most  Val- 
uable Player,  despite  the  fact  that  James 
(Rip)  CoUlns  hit  .376,  40  homers,  and  180 
(that's  no  typo!)  runs  batted  In  .  .  .  nlna 
In  one  game! 

Southworth,  who  played  and  managed,  bit 
310.  Red  Worthlngton  hit  .375.  Pepper  Mar- 
tin, who  thrilled  fans  with  his  belly  skids  on 
the  basepaths,  hit  363;  Ray  Pepper  .347; 
Toporcer,  .317;  and  third  baseman  Joe  Brown, 
.313. 

Patil  Derringer  was  th«  top  pitcher,  with 
23  wins. 

Weber  Is  high  un  several  managers:  among 
them,  Southworth,  Harry  (The  Hat)  Walker, 
and  Earl  (Bucky)  Weaver.  But  "his  kind" 
of  manager  was  the  late  Johnny  Keane,  a 
prince  among  men,  a  brilliant  strategist. 

Keane's  1950  champion  breezed  to  the  flag, 
tteatlng  Montreal  by  seven  games.  They  had 
four  league  leaders  that  year — Ruas  Derry 
hit  30  homers  and  drove  in  102  runs;  Don 
Richmond  hit  .333;  and  Tom  Poholsky  scored 
18  pitching  victories.  One  of  Poholsky's  vic- 
tories was  an  epic  22-lnnlng  stiruggle  in  which 
he  bested  Jersey  City,  3-2. 

Nor  will  Weber  ever  forget  the  "62  Wings, 
managed  by  Harry,  The  Hat,  and  who  beat 
Kansas  City  in  the  Little  World  Series.  The 
star  was  relief  pitchv  Jack  Crimian.  The 
gutsy  righthander  shut  the  gates  on  KansM 
City  in  almost  every  game  as  the  Wings, 
down  three  games  to  one,  came  back  to  wrap 
up  the  title  In  three  straight. 

In  '53,  the  Wings  won  the  pennant  tmder 


Walker  with  an  amazing  27  victories  In  tbe 
final  29  games. 

Weber  classifies  the  '66  Sag,  under  Weaver, 
as  the  "most  unexpected." 

"He  did  it  with  a  bunch  of  kids  who  were 
coming  up  together:  Mike  Epstein,  Mark 
Belanger,  Mike  Flore,  Tommy  Phoebus.  .  .  ." 

The  Intriguing  part  of  baseball,  to  Weber, 
is  'its  continuity." 

"Day  after  day  .  .  .  It's  like  a  novel  tm- 
foldlng.  You  never  know  how  it's  going  to 
turn  out." 


LETTER  TO  NIXON:  ONE  CALIFOR- 
NIA QUAKER  WRITES  TO  ANOTHER 

fMr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscosd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Davis, 
Calif.,  Priends'  Meeting  has  written  a 
letter  to  Quaker  President  Richard 
Nixon  which  seems  to  me  to  give  us  all 
food  for  thought. 

There  is  no  way  to  peace — peace  is  the 
way. 

Their  conclusion  is  especially  pertinent 
these  days  when  our  society  is  being  torn 
down  tbe  middle. 

I  include  the  letter  in  the  RacoKa: 
Davis,  Caut.. 

Mmg  11,  1970. 

DcAK  RxcHAiB  Nzxow:  TD  expiess  out  con- 
cern we  turn  to  the  words  of  George  Pox. 
early  Quaker,  for  we  arc  "forced  tn  tender 
love  to  your  soul,  to  write  to  yon  and  to  l>e- 
seecb  yon  to  consider  what  yon  do,  and  what 
the  commands  of  Ood  call  for.  He  doth  re- 
quire Justice  and  mercy,  to  break  every  yoke 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

Our  dreams  and  hopes  hare  t>een  for  a 
peaceful  and  loving  world  In  which  all  men 
and  brothers.  In  reality  we  see  our  brothers 
slain,  and  we  who  remain  are  torn  with 
anguish.  We  feel  that  the  democratic  process 
Is  threatened,  that  we  are  out  of  touch  with 
ovu  leaders,  that  those  leading  the  nation 
into  war  have  lost  sight  of  the  Asians  as  peo- 
ple, otu"  brothers. 

We  are  tinable  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
as  parents,  teachers,  friends.  We  feel  impelled 
to  disrupt  our  lives,  called  upon  to  act  in 
ways  we  had  never  antidpsted  would  be  re- 
qtilred  of  us. 

George  Ptnc  knew  "from  whence  all  wan 
arise"  but  he  said  "I  live  In  the  virtue  of  that 
life  and  power  which  takes  away  the  occasion 
of  war." 

We  Implore  you  to  come  to  the  realizatian 
that  the  present  course  upon  which  you 
have  embarked  is  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life.  Indeed  the  focus  of  our 
lives  should  be  "to  come  Into  the  covenant  of 
peace." 

There  is  no  way  to  peace — peace  Is  the  way. 
Thx  Davis  Mkktinc. 


THE  BLOODBATH  IS  NO  ANSWER 

(Mr.  LE(3GETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent tragic  events  In  Augusta,  Jackson, 
and  at  Kent  State  have  demonstrated 
that  we  caimot  conduct  a  brutal  foreign 
policy  without  eventually  turning  the 
brutality  in  upon  ourselves. 

We  have  seen  young  Americans  act- 
ing imder  color  of  law,  gun  down  other 
young  Americans  with  savage  and  al- 
most random  volleys  of  rifle  fire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  mtist  not  happen 
again.  There  are  other  ways  of  setiUrH? 
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employed  than  among  oth(r  groups.  Con- 
vereely.  we  are  seeing  a  ilsproportJonate 
lump  la  unemployment  at  long  this  same 
eroup  as  the  figures  reverie  and  the  last 
lo  be  hired  are  the  first  t<i  be  fired.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment,  the  catastrophic  im- 
pact the  present  recession  Has  had  on  the 
JOBS  program,  the  highly  promising  cam- 
paign initiated  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion to  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

In  the  battle  against  inflation,  notes  John 
Gardner,  "It  la  not  enough  to  smile  bravely 
and  tighten  the  belts  of  the  poor." 

A  healthy  economy  Is  much  more  than  a 
stable  dollar  and  full  employment:  It  is 
Important  not  Just  In  tern  is  of  the  health 
and  welfare  needs— the  hum  an  needs— of  our 
citizens.  Economics  is  not  Just  how  much, 
it  is  also  what  for. 

A  sound  economy  swells  '  he  federal  pock- 
et with  funds  that  can  be  spent  on  air  and 
water  pollution,  on  law  eiforcement  sup- 
port on  education  and  manpower  training 
and  all  the  other  programsjto  which  a  truly 
civilized  society  accords  flist  priority. 

If  this  nation  to  to  meet  Its  critical  do- 
mestic needs.  It  must  grow  vigorously— and 
allocate  wisely. 

It  is  time  that  the  Ameilcan  wage  earner 
and  the  American  consum<  r  and  the  Amer- 
ican investor  demand  that  Mr.  Nixon  use 
the  truly  awesome  power  oJ  the  Presidency— 
the  power  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  In  ex- 
panding the  war  in  South  sast  Asia— In  the 
critical  domestic  battle  foi   a  healthy  econ- 

*'°It  is  time  to  abandon  tte  low  profile  and 
the  calculated  neglect  tha;  have  character- 
teed  the  Republican  apprsach  to  inflation 
»nd  recession  alike. 

The  chorus  of  concern  lii  now  rising  from 
the  ranks  of  Impeccable  Be  publicans,  as  well. 
Former  Presidential  Counselor  and  now 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  »eserve,  Arthur  F. 
Burns,  and  HUD  Secretart  George  Romney 
have  urged  upon  the  Nixdn  Administration 
some  form  of  voluntary  wage-price  controls 
to  buttress  the  Administrations  total  re- 
liance upon  fiscal  and  m(  nelary  policies  to 
curb  inflationary  pressure! 

When  you  consider  wha<  the  President  has 
NOT  done  in  the  battle  aiainst  Inflation,  It 
U  only  surprising  that  BUrns  and  Romney 
waited  thU  long  to  speak,  out  against  these 
misguided  Republican  ecoiomic  policies 
There    1».    for   example,    considerable 
dence    that   American   cotporations   and   la- 
bor  unions  respond   amrr^tlvely   when  the 
President   aaks   them   to 
tntersM  by  exercUing  vol 
prlcinc  and  wmge  policy 
Arthur  Okun.   former 
tfcnt    Johnson's    Council 
viMira.   has   come   up   wit 
flfures  in  this  regard 

He  listed  key  industrtei    affected  by 
^unlnc"— the      indusirtes      that      Pre 
Johnson   chsllenfed   to  » old   fast  on  wa«e 
price  (uldelliMs 

K,  Okun  ■  ft«ure«  »h«  •  thai  ihls  moral 
prewur*  »his  javbunin^  —to  hichly  •'*'- 
!!««.    Mr    NiKOM^  sttarks 
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But  the  President  publicly  refused  to  use 
this  antl-lnflation  weapon  when  it  could 
have  helped.  -  ,     ^ 

The  President  showed  similar  lack  of  leaa- 
ershlp  in  fiscal  policy. 

Despite  the  demonstrable  need  in  I9e» 
to  continue  the  ten  percent  surtax,  the  Presi- 
dent waited  a  full  quarter  of  a  year  before 
making  a  recommendation  to  Congress— and 
when  he  finally  did  so,  he  recommended  cut- 
ting both  the  amount  and  the  applicable 
time  of  this  valuable  anti-inflation  tool  by 
fitty  percent. 

Had  the  President  acted  with  decision  and 
dispatch  In  these  three  key  areas— Jawbon- 
ing selective  credit  controls  and  tax  policy- 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  today's  economy 
would  be  on  the  way  to  the  recovery  so  con- 
fidently and  repetitively  predicted  by  the 
President  and  his  Republican  advisors. 

Instead,  Republican  leaders  are  reduced  to 
following  Senator  Aiken's  strategy  for  peace 
in  Vietnam— 'Lets  declare  Victory,  and  get 

An  example  of  this  technique  translated 
Into  economic  terms  Is  House  Minority  Lead- 
er Gerald  Ford's  statement  after  a  White 
House  briefing  on  the  economy  In  March  of 
1969.  and  again  In  March  of  1970.  Inflation, 
the  Congressman  announced  on  both  occa- 
sions, one  year  apart,  has  passed  its  peak, 
everything  Is  under  control. 

Same  precarious  economy,  same  state- 
ment, same  man.  Only  the  date  had  been 
changed  to  protect  the  guilty. 

And  of  course,  you  recall  Mr.  Nixon's  con- 
fident advice  about  the  stock  market.  On 
April  28  he  allowed  as  how  stocks  were  a 
good  buy.  "Frankly.  U  I  had  any  money  Id 
be  buying  stocks  right  now,"  the  President 
said  And  then  the  market  promptly  dropped 
another  10.82  points  the  same  day.  ThoM  of 
us  old  enough  to  remember  President  Hoo- 
ver's similar  remarks  might  have  thought  it 
all  a  bad  dream— except  we  aren't  sleeping. 
The  collapse  of  the  financial  community's 
confidence  In  the  poUcles  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  become  so  acute  that  the 
U  S  Treasury  nearly  failed  to  execute  a  $3.5 
billion  borrowing— the  first  time  this  has 
happened  in  modern  financial  history.  Only 
a  hurriedly  organized  rescue  operation  by  the 
Federal   Reserve  averted   this  flnanclal  dls- 
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There  U  a  way  out  of  this  economic  bog. 
The  President  can  stIU  enlist  the  responsi- 
ble majority  of  business  and  labor  leaders  in 
the  effort  to  bring  the  wage-price  spiral  un- 
der control  It  Is  high  time  this  Administra- 
tion Involved  Itself  In  price  and  wage  move- 
ment In  key  sectors  of  the  economy. 

It  U  high  time  the  Administration  took  a 
herd  look  at  the  lufUtlonery  aspecU  of  gov- 
eriunent  policies  with  respect  to  procure- 
ment, subsidies,  anti-trust  enforcement, 
trade  reetrtctloiis  snd  the  like 
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country— without  consulUng  Congress  or 
even  some  of  his  principal  advisors— Inevi- 
tably raises  profound  doubts  about  the  qual- 
ity of  his  leadership. 

A  President  who  tolerates  In  his  Adminis- 
tration the  most  confusing  and  ambiguous 
pronouncements  In  such  vital  areas  of  na- 
tional policy  as  the  economy,  urban  affairs, 
dissent,  equal  rights,  education  and  law  en- 
forcement inevitably  raises  profound  ques- 
tions about  his  ability  to  manage  the  execu- 
tive branch,  not  to  say  anything  about  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

Brought  on  by  the  deepening  economic 
crisis  which  grips  America,  but  fueled  by  the 
Nixon  Administration's  equally  grave  failures 
In  almost  all  other  policy  areas,  the  American 
people  are  now  asking:  Is  this  any  way  to 
run  a  country? 

The  American  people  are  now  asking:  How 
long  can  a  Party  and  a  President  run  a  coun- 
try on  broken  promises  alone?  In  my  opinion, 
two  years  Is  about  the  maximum.  After  that, 
they  start  losing  elections. 

And  that's  Just  what's  going  to  happen 
this  November.  We  Democrats  are  going  to 
present  the  American  people  with  some  al- 
ternatives to  the  Nixon  program  .  .  .  and 
the  American  people  are  going  to  present  the 
Congrees  with  some  alternatives  to  the  Nixon 
Republicans. 

And  after  that  ...  On  to  "72. 


THE  MENTAL  RETARDATION  FA- 
CILITIES AND  COMMUNITY  MEN- 
TAL HEALTH  CENTERS  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 

(Mr  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

(Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Marcli 
4  1965.  Mr.  Martin  A.  Janis,  director  of 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
and  Correction,  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  support  of  legislation 
to  provide  staffing  of  mental  health  cen- 
ters authorized  by  Public  Law  88-164. 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act. 

At  that  time  Director  Janis  stated,  and 
I  quote  from  his  testimony : 

We  can  turn  the  flow  of  mental  health 
services  dollars  to  better  use  If.  through 
passage  of  this  bill,  ve  are  given  necessary 
aid  that  will  permit  immediate  development 
of  the  Communit:-  Comprehensive  Mental 
Health  Center. 

Now  5  years  later.  11  gives  me  great 
personal  MilUfactlon,  as  a  repre«nUllve 
of  the  Ohio  congreaaional  delegation,  to 
report  on  the  pro«rM»  the  8Ut«  of  Ohio 
ha*  made  in  ulllliUnf  thU  "•eed  money 
for  conatriKtlon  fundi  for  community 
facUltm  for  U^e  nienUUy  III  and  men- 
UUy  r^Unted  Ohio  ha*  mderd  fuiniled 
DlivcUir  Janu  prohi»hecy  U»«l  thu  le«ia- 
lalton  wouki  •ilmulaU  local  and  BUl* 
funding 
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der  construction  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Nation. 

From  1965  through  1969  Ohio  rtKjeived 
$9.6  million  in  Federal  construction 
funds  for  the  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers.  This  was  matched 
by  $10.3  million  from  Ohio  commimities 
to  develop  16  projects,  representing  a 
total  construction  cost  of  $19.9  million. 

Thus,  in  the  construction  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion centers,  "seed  money"  provided  by 
the  Federal  Crovernment  from  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  88-164  through  1969 
represented  a  total  of  $13.1  million  which 
was  matched  by  Ohio  communities  with 
$19.7  million. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
citizens  of  Ohio  in  November  of  1968 
amended  the  constitution  of  Ohio  to  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  ongoing  capital  im- 
provement fund  for  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  projects  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Correction.  As  a  result,  for 
1970  and  1971  the  State  of  Ohio  has  pro- 
vided $18.8  million  for  the  construction 
of  mental  health  projects  and  $16.5  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  mental  re- 
tardation projects,  which  means  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  contributing  as  its  share 
during  the  next  2  years  a  total  of  $35.3 
million.  In  addition,  local  communities 
will  match  these  funds  with  an  equal 
amount.  According  to  the  best  projection, 
the  Federal  funds  for  these  2  years  made 
available  to  Ohio  will  approximate  $3.8 
million. 

There  is  one  project  in  my  congres- 
sional district  which  I  believe  merits  par- 
ticular mention  as  it  provides  a  perfect 
example  of  the  stimulation  that  "seed" 
grants  can  bring  about.  The  Clermont 
County  Board  of  Mental  Retardation  has 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new 
school  facility  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
mentally  retarded  of  the  county.  This 
proposed  facility  will  serve  200  retardees 
and  will  afford  an  opportimity  to  expand 
present  diagnostic  services  and  accelerate 
and  sophisticate  the  various  training  pro- 
grams now  available  to  the  retarded. 
Such  a  school  is  urgently  needed  if  we 
are  to  provide  minimal  adequate  facil- 
ities In  this  area. 

The  support  of  the  residents  of  the 
commimity  for  this  project  was  strongly 
evident  last  fall  when  the  voters  ap- 
proved two  bond  Issues  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  thl.s  modern  facility  and 
Its  yearly  oiieratlng  expenses  While  the 
hmited  Federal  fund*  allocated  to  the 
Bute  of  Ohio  under  Public  Law  ••-164 
made  Fe<lrral  aaalstancr  In  this  Uutanc* 
ImixMslUe,  the  8ut«  of  Ohio  la  now  ablt 
to  provide  matching  fluids  for  projects 
•urh  as  this  up  to  M  p«rr«nt  of  U\t  ap- 
prnv«d  toUl  cost  Thus,  funds  to  makt 
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promising  future  to  our  mentally  ill  and 
retarded  citizens. 

In  my  remarks  I  have  referred  only  to 
the  outstanding  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  my  own  State  of  Ohio  toward 
providing  adequate  facilities  and  train- 
ing for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded. I  am  confident  that  similar  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  many  of  our  other 
States.  While  the  fimds  provided  by 
Public  Law  88-164  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  all  of  our  extensive  needs  in  this 
area,  the  "seed"  money  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  largely  responsible  for 
stimulating  States  and  local  communities 
to  take  necessary  action  to  provide  for 
matching  funds  to  finance  training  cen- 
ters, sheltered  workshops,  residential 
centers  for  the  trainable  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  other  essential  facilities.  If 
we  multiply  by  50  the  outstanding  prog- 
ress which  the  State  of  Ohio  has  made 
in  this  area,  the  result  would  be  truly 
impressive. 


SUPPORT  NATIONAL  GUARD 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
death  of  the  four  young  students  at  Kent 
State  during  the  recent  campus  dis- 
turbances there.  I  am,  however,  equally 
concerned  about  the  great  deal  of  imdue 
criticism  of  the  National  Guard  troops 
assigned  to  duty  at  Kent  that  weekend. 

Too  many  newspaper,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision accounts  distorted  the  facts  of  the 
tragedy  and  focused  only  on  the  day 
those  four  students  died  and  others  were 
wounded.  Too  often,  they  are  quick  to 
criticize  the  National  Guard  for  firing 
into  the  crowd.  This  is  unfair,  for  that 
weekend  of  campus  disorders  at  Kent  was 
the  culmination  of  2  years  of  sporadic 
outbiu'sts  of  protest  and  sometimes  vio- 
lent confrontation.  Furthermore,  the 
Ohio  guardsmen  on  duty  there  were  im- 
der  an  imusual  amoimt  of  tension  and 
stress  and  were  subjected  to  a  great  deal 
of  violence  and  abuse  by  the  protestors. 
There  is  evidence  that  what  happened  at 
Kent  might  not  have  been  a  completely 
spontaneous,  purposefully  peaceful  dem- 
onstration prompted  singularly  by  the 
movement  of  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  think  It  Is  vitally  ImporUnt  to  tAke 
all  of  these  factors  Into  consideration, 
capeclally  the  violently  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Kent  Stale  students  toward  the 
National  Guard  to  put  the  Incldmt  Into 
the  proper  pvrapvctiv* 
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held,  after  which  four  of  the  students 
charged  with  assault  and  battery  in  the 
previous  melee  were  also  charged  with 
inciting  to  riot.  These  four  were  con- 
victed, sentenced,  and  jailed  on  both 
coimts  for  a  total  of  7  Vz  months. 

I  find  it  particularly  interesting  to 
note  that  all  of  these  demonstrations 
were  directly  leveled  at  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  military  segments  of  society. 
This  obvious  disrespect  for  the  demo- 
cratic methods  of  maintaining  law  and 
order  and  protecting  our  coimtry  has,  I 
believe,  grave  significance  on  the  events 
which  followed: 

On  April  10  of  this  year,  "Chicago 
Seven"  radical,  Jerry  Rubin,  addressed 
a  rally  at  Kent.  In  it,  he  urged  the  au- 
dience to  "kill  your  parents"  and  "break 
every  law,  we  have  got  to  all  become 
criminals." 

Nineteen  days  later,  the  four  students 
jailed  as  a  result  of  the  1969  demonstra- 
tions were  released  from  the  Portage 
County,  Ohio,  jail.  Their  release  was,  I 
might  add,  only  2  days  before  the  disturb- 
ances began  at  Kent  that  ended  in  the 
fatal  shootings.  I  imderstand  that  there 
are  five  sworn  afiBdavits  attesting  to  the 
fact  that  these  same  individuals,  who 
had  been  barred  from  the  Kent  campus, 
were  seen  on  it  during  the  recent  riots. 

The  events  of  that  tragic  weekend  be- 
gan on  Friday,  May  1,  when  disorders 
broke  out  in  downtown  Kent.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  not  summoned  to  the 
campus  vmtil  the  following  night  and 
only  after  demonstrators  burned  down 
the  ROTC  building  and  even  attacked 
and  injured  the  firemen  trying  to  squelch 
the  blaze.  Students  even  used  a  machete 
to  destroy  the  fire  hoses  and  other  fire 
fighting  equipment.  Certainly,  such  vio- 
lence was  beyond  all  justification,  and 
under  those  circumstances,  I  think  it  was 
necessary  to  call  in  the  National  Guard 
to  restore  law  and  order  and  allow  the 
university  to  remain  open  for  the  many 
students  who  were  there  for  an  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  time  the  guard  imit  of  about 
50  men  opened  fire  on  the  students  the 
following  Monday,  they  were  surrounded 
by  400  to  500  demonstrators — with  an 
additional  1.000  students  standing  or 
milling  about  in  close  proximity  to  the 
hard-core  operators.  These  demonstra- 
tors were  known  to  have  walkie-talkie 
communications  and  they  hurled  such 
weapons  as  bricks,  rocks,  clubs,  and  rail- 
road spikes  at  the  guardmen.  Inflicting 
Injuries  upon  many  of  them. 

Ttits  spontaneous  demonstration  has 
e\-en  leas  credibility  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  one-half  ton  of  bricks  and 
rocks  were  removed  from  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  dormitory  complrvas  Thry  had 
bMti  pllad  th*r«  along  with  suppltas  of 
food  and  wal*r  apfMirvntlr  as  a  fitrtl- 
fk-aiion  or  plac*  of  rvtrwal  TItU  suaasau 
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nautics  and  Spac«  Adr  linistration  to 
make  grants  for  the  cohstruction  and 
operation  of  a  World  Resources  Simula- 
tion Center  to  make  avail  ible  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  to  private 
persons,  organizations,  and  Institutions 
such  information,  which  they  will  find 
valuable  and  useful  in  the  ir  planning  and 
decisionmaking. 

Significantly  advanced  comprehensive 
information  gathering  by  satellite  and 
human  intelligence,  well  coordinated  by 
computer  and  displayel  visually  for 
study,  is  a  chief  aim  of  this  legislation. 
The  association  at  one  computer  cen- 
ter of  pertinent  satellite- obtained  infor- 
mation with  statistics  am  I  other  data  al- 
ready available  through  C  lovemment  and 
private  sources,  and  its  intermix  and 
visual  presentation  to  decisionmaking 
Government  leaders  in  tiie  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  Fedferad,  State,  and 
local,  will  permit  more  iittelligent  use  of 
national  and  world  resources. 

Dissemination,  study,  md  use  of  this 
Information  by  industry,  commerce,  la- 
bor and  individuals,  as  'rell  as  by  edu- 
cational, health,  conserv  ition,  and  civic 
organizations,  is  contemi  lated  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  healthie-  society.  Uni- 
versity, college,  and  scho  Jl  work  already 
begun  in  this  field  will  receive  strong 
impetus  and  strengthen  ( onstructlve  ap- 
proaches to  improving  mankind's  status, 
at  the  same  time  providing  further  evi- 
dence of  U.S.  dedication  to  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  world  ills. 

The  natural,  physical,  and  himian  re- 
source data  thus  made  available,  will 
expand  the  decisionmakers'  awareness 
of  all  possible  alternatives  for  resource 
utilization,  and  can  lead  to  better  solu- 
tions and  clearer  direct  ons  in  achiev- 
ing national  goals. 

The  spectacular  achlei  ement  of  send- 
ing human  beings  on  rianmade  satel- 
lites to  circle  the  earth'4  moon  satellite 
and  twice  placing  these  humans  on  the 
moon,  required  a  scientific  development 
and  a  coordination  and  deployment  of 
men  and  machines,  with  a  dependence 
on  computer  technology  on  a  worldwide 
scale  of  incalculable  proportions.  The 
National  Aeronautics  an(l  Space  Admin- 
istration has  demonstrated  that  many 
contributions  of  immenie  value  to  our 
Improved  health  and  Well-being  flow 
from  the  Nation's  spac4  program.  One 
of  these  benefits  now  ^xjssible  for  the 
first  time  is  establishment  of  the  World 
Resources  Simulation  Center,  as  con- 
templated in  this  legislation. 

Such  problems  afflicting  our  society 
today  as  the  alarming  iijcrease  in  pollu- 
tion of  our  air,  water,  and  soil;  short- 
ages of  food  and  housiiig:  urban  decay 
and  Inadequate  mass  transit  fadUttes 
all  require  more  concen  rated  and  com- 
prehensive attention,  rs  we  earnestly 
seek  workable  solutionj .  The  program 
contemplated  in  HJl.  11467  will  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  sucn  progress  with- 
out in  any  way  adding  another  Govern- 
ment department  to  accomplish  tasks 
already  assigned.  Rather  Hil.  17467  will 
enable  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
now  engaged  in  these  endeavors,  to  have 
at  their  disposal  a  new  and  productive 
information  tool,  whicH  will  help  them 
gain  clearer  Insight  4°d  make  more 
competent  Judgment  to 
worthwhile  purposes.  It 
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Eu:complish  their 
Is  my  belief  and 


conviction  that  this  legislation  and  its 
implementation  through  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
will  provide  a  dinamic  and  positive 
force  giving  new  direction  and  impetus 
to  our  national  aim  of  finding  workable 
answers  to  many  ills  disturbing  our  econ- 
omy today. 

Efforts  in  Uiis  direction  by  such  a  dis- 
tinguished man  as  Buckminster  Fuller, 
who  has  prepared  basic  data  on  world  re- 
sources development,  have  now  pro- 
liferated at  many  educational  institu- 
tions. This  program,  known  as  World 
Game,  which  constitutes  an  initial  test 
operating  program  for  the  World  Re- 
sources Simulation  Center,  shows  signs 
of  becoming  a  new  teaching  tool  of  sig- 
nificant proportion. 

It  is  self  evident  that  young  people  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  are  groping  for 
new  direction  in  this  troubled  world,  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  on  their  own 
volition  rtudents  and  teachers  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  World  Game  and 
resource  simulations  which  H.R.  17467 
envisions  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 

World  Resource  Simulation  Seminars 
have  been  conducted  with  full  docimien- 
tation  in  New  York  and  Illinois,  and  are 
now  spreading  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  California.  Washington.  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Con- 
necticut, and  other  States,  as  weli  as  Ed- 
monton and  Montreal,  Canada,  and  Ox- 
ford, England. 

That  space  technology  can  contribute 
not  only  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
universe,  but  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind on  spaceship  earth,  has  long  been 
felt.  Now  this  possibility  can  become  a 
reality.  This  is  my  purpose  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing material  which  is  supplemental  to 
the  purposes  of  H.R.  17467. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  article 
In  the  Reader's  Digest,  November  1969. 
entiUed  "Meet  Bucky  Puller.  Ambassador 
From  Tomorrow"  by  Fred  Warshofsky: 

Even  the  most  rebellious  students  find  a 
dynamism  and  understanding  In  Buckmin- 
ster Fuller  that  they  don't  expect  from  any- 
one on  the  lar  side  of  30.  They  are  set  afire 
by  his  current  crusade,  which,  simply  stated, 
is  to  use  the  science  of  design  to  reform  our 
envtroninent — but  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture's laws  and  not  man's.  The  age-old  as- 
sumption that  political  reform  can  bring 
about  peace  and  plenty  Is  fallacious,  he  con- 
tends. At  the  root  of  our  troubles  Is  the 
Malthusian  and  Darwinian  assumption  that 
there  is  not  enough  in  the  world  to  go 
around — not  enough  for  even  a  majority  of 
mankind  to  survive  more  than  half  of  its 
potential  life-span.  This  "you  or  me  to  the 
death"  situation  leads  to  showdown  by  arms. 
An  alternative  to  politics — the  design  science 
revolution — alone  can  solve  the  problem. 

To  demonstrate  this  Idea.  Puller  is  cur- 
rently trying  to  Involve  the  world's  leading 
thinkers  and  as  many  students  as  possible  in 
a  Puller  creation  called  World  Game.  The 
goal  of  World  Game  is  to  "predict  In  advance, 
and  solve  before  eruption,  potential  problems 
associated  with  world  resources  and  bearing 
on  human  poverty  and  suffering." 

This  can  be  done.  Puller  believes,  by  dis- 
carding assumptions  that  there  Is  not 
enough  to  go  around,  and  adopting  PuUertan 
theories  that  we  can  do  more  with  less.  This 
is  to  be  achieved,  says  Puller,  by  upplng  the 
performance  per  each  unit  of  Invested  world 
resources   until   so   much   more   Is  accom- 


plished with  so  much  less  that  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  w\\\  be  effecied  for  all  human- 
ity Fuller  cites  the  communications  saiel- 
llle:  weighing  only  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  it  now 
outperforms  the  communications  capabili- 
ties of  150,000  tons  of  transoceanic  cable. 

Students  and  scientists  nil  over  the  world 
are  now  playing  World  Game  This  past  sum- 
mer, typically,  after  three  days  of  lectures  by 
Fuller  on  his  views  of  the  universe.  22  stu- 
dents spent  their  vacation  in  New  York  City 
determining  a  way  to  provide  2000  kilowatts 
of  power  per  year  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  earth.  The  goal  was  determined 
when,  after  developing  an  Inventory  of  the 
world's  resources,  it  became  obvious  to  the 
group  that  power  was  the  key  to  making  the 
world  work  for  man.  Where  enough  energy 
was  available,  hunger  was  banished  and  in- 
dustry boomed. 

The  group's  "solution"  called  for  a  world 
grid  of  hydroelectric  power.  The  reasons: 
water  to  turn  the  generators  Is  available  in 
many  of  the  low-power  areas  of  the  world; 
and  hydroelectrlclty  has  no  by-products  to 
pollute  the  earth. 

Eventually.  World  Game  will  be  computer- 
ized so  that  the  hundreds  of  different  pos- 
sible solutions  to  the  world's  problems  can 
be  delineated. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Review  cover  story.  May 
2,  1970,  entitled  "Inside  Buckminster 
Fuller's  Universe"  by  Harold  Taylor: 

The  objective  of  the  World  Game  Is  to 
work  out  ways  of  how  to  make  humanity  a 
continuing  success  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment — In  other  words,  how  to  make  the 
world  work. 

Puller  started  a  pilot  project  for  the  game 
last  summer  at  the  New  York  Studio  School 
of  Painting  and  Sculptvure  with  twenty-six 
students  from  physics,  biology,  art,  architec- 
ture, and  anthropology  in  a  six-week  session, 
diu-lng  which  he  spent  two  weeks  talking 
about  his  Ideas.  The  main  body  of  work  was 
done  in  student  research  projects  on  con- 
temporary social  and  cultural  trends,  using 
films,  libraries.  United  Nations  documents, 
and  government  reports  in  order  to  compile 
sjjeciflc  data  about  the  whole  Earth.  For 
example,  exact  Information  was  assembled  on 
world  population  growth,  the  sources  and  ex- 
tent of  physical  energy  In  the  world,  the  uses 
of  atomic  energry  as  fuel  for  Indtistrlal  pro- 
duction, and  the  amount  of  protein  and  food 
substances  to  keep  the  whole  world  alive  at  a 
high  level  of  nourishment.  Particular  kinds 
of  questions  were  asked  about  world  trends 
and  facts  relevant  to  preserving  the  environ- 
ment, such  as  how  much  copper,  aluminum, 
and  steel  are  involved  in  food  production, 
what  the  world  per  capita  consumption  of 
fibers  is,  how  much  gasoline  was  burned  by 
cars  last  year,  what  are  the  essentials  a  coun- 
try must  have  In  order  to  ind\istrialize. 

Answers  to  questions  such  as  these  became 
necessary  to  play  the  World  Game,  and  the 
need  for  investigation  of  new  questions  and 
the  invention  of  new  questions  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  questions  themselves  sprang 
from  the  fact  that  the  students,  tndlvldually 
and  in  teams,  were  out  to  solve  practical 
world  problems,  one  of  which  was  how  to 
feed  the  entire  world  at  what  the  students 
called  a  "bare  maximum." 

Puller's  long-run  plan  for  the  project  is 
to  have  students  In  universities  around  the 
world  work  at  the  problems  In  teams,  ex- 
changing ideas  and  Information  from  coun- 
try to  country,  and  making  proposals  based 
on  their  studies  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  leadership  of  their  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. To  this  international  Information  net- 
work will  be  added  new  information  fed  into 
computers  from  satellite  scanners,  which,  as 
Puller  points  out.  are  not  only  collecting 
shared  information  about  weather  trends  on 
a  whole-Earth  scale,  but  are  Inadvertently 
telephotoing  the  whereabouts  and  number 
of  beef  cattle  arotind  the  surface  of  the  en- 
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tire  Earth,  along  with  the  exact  condition 
of  the  world's  crops  at  each  season  of  the 
year. 

The  students  In  the  Studio  School  World 
Game  worked  out  preliminary  solutions  (sce- 
narios) for  satisfying  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  two  most  vital  needs  of  the  world 
population,  electrical  energy  and  food  sup- 
ply, and  then  went  on  to  preliminary  studies 
of  w-orld  housing  needs,  medicine.  Income, 
communications,  and  transportation.  They 
ended  the  six  weeks  with  presentations  of 
their  findings  In  charts,  drawings,  graphs, 
and  written  statements,  having  made,  In  the 
course  of  working  together,  a  chart  four  feet 
high  and  sixty  feet  long  around  the  game 
room  to  present  some  of  their  basic  data  for 
use  as  they  went  along. 

Each  of  the  students  has  continued  to 
work  on  the  World  Game  after  returning  to 
his  home  campus;  some  are  teaching  It  to 
others,  some  are  making  plans  to  Include  It 
In  social  science  courses  as  a  basic  part  of 
the  curriculum. 


"THE  OLD  PRO"— A  TRIBUTE  TO 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,  SPORTSWRITER 
AL  WEBER 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
seek  the  real  value  of  a  man,  we  always 
look  for  the  mark  he  has  left.  We  look  at 
what  he  has  said  and  his  influence  on 
others. 

For  40  years  Al  Weber  has  been  leaving 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  people  of  my 
36th  Congressional  District  in  New  York 
State.  For  40  years  Al  Weber  has  covered 
the  sports  scene  with  a  style  as  fresh  and 
sparkling  as  the  day  he  started. 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  the  Capitol 
steps  on  January  20,  1970.  President 
Nixon  said  "Greatness  comes  in  simple 
trappings." 

Al  Weber  exemplifies  these  words.  His 
strength  Is  in  his  words  and  through 
them  he  has  had  tremendous  influence 
on  thousands  of  young  people  through 
the  years. 

Al  does  not  write  for  effect.  He  tells  It 
like  it  really  is.  He  writes  in  clear,  con- 
cise English.  There  are  no  flowery  adjec- 
tives or  dangling  participles. 

When  you  read  a  game  report  or  a  col- 
umn by  Al  Weber,  you  come  away  with 
the  feeling  that  you,  too,  were  really 
there. 

As  the  former  president  of  the  Roches- 
ter Red  Wings,  an  International  League 
baseball  club  and  the  largest  commimlty 
owned  team  in  the  country,  I  wortc  with 
Al  and  came  to  know  him  as  a  close  per- 
sonal friend. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  arti- 
cle written  by  a  fellow  sportswriter  of 
Al's  in  hopes  that  you  can  know  him  a 
UtUe  better,  too.  This  article  by  Ralph 
Hjrman,  executive  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Times  Union,  appeared  in  the  first  Issue 
this  year  of  "Winging  It,"  the  ofllcial 
newsletter  of  the  Red  Wings.  This  news- 
letter is  sent  to  the  more  than  8,000 
stockholders  of  the  Red  Wings  as  a  pub- 
lic service  by  IMPCO,  a  Rochester  firm 
dedicated  to  boosting  our  local  team: 
Thk  Old  Pbo 
(By  lUlph  Hyman) 

In  tlie  a»wapa:ptt  game,  we've  got  a  name 
for  Al  Weber:  "the  Old  Pro." 


Some  years  ago — I  think  It  was  In  1965  in 
Milwaukee — I  was  standing  around  the  bat- 
ting cage  at  the  All-Star  Game,  Interviewing 
Red  Schoendienst. 

All  of  a  sudden,  Schoendienst  excused 
himself.  "Ted  Williams  is  taking  batting 
practice  now.  I  never  miss  an  opportunity  to 
watch  him." 

All  conversation  stopped,  while  Red  studied 
the  artful  swing  of  the  great  Williams. 

It's  like  that  with  Weber.  When  we  don't 
know— rookies  or  veterans  alike — we  ask  Al. 
If  It's  a  question  about  sports,  esp>eclally 
baseball,  he  knows  the  answer  or  where  to  get 
It.  And  If  it's  something  to  do  with  news- 
paper technique,  he  can  lend  the  expertise 
of  four  decades  of  experience  tempered  by 
Inherent  good  Judgment. 

Weber's  from  the  "old  school" — never  went 
to  college;  In  fact,  never  finished  high  school. 
After  putting  In  a  few  Innings  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's and  East  High,  he  went  to  work  at 
The  Times-Union  and  stayed.  You  might  say 
he  found  a  home! 

Baseball  Is  Weber's  "bag."  In  his  pictorial 
history  of  professional  baseball  In  Rochester. 
The  Red  Wings — A  Love  Story,  John  L. 
Remington  saluted  the  dean  of  sports  v?rlters: 
".  .  .  for  four  decades,  Al  has  traveled 
through  thick  and  thin  with  the  Red  Wings. 
Today,  his  sparkling  prose  seems  Just  as  fresh 
as  the  day  he  started.  Weber  and  the  Red 
Wings  go  together  like  hot  dogs  and 
mustard." 

Weber  does  not  write  for  effect.  He  tells 
it  like  it  really  Is — clearly,  sharply,  with  few 
adjectives  and  no  dangling  participles.  He  Is 
a  grammarian  without  really  trying  I 

He's  been  covering  spring  training  right 
from  the  beginning.  He  and  Joe  Adams,  then 
writing  baseball  for  the  Democrat  St.  Chron- 
icle, drove  to  the  first  Red  Wing  c&mp  to- 
gether in  1931  at  Greensboro,  N.C. 

"Ill  never  forget  that  year,"  Weber  has 
reminisced.  "George  Sisler,  Jr.'s  father  played 
with  us.  The  young  ballplayers  would  gather 
'round  in  the  hotel  lobby  evenings  to  hear 
his  tales  of  the  big  leagues.  It  weu  like  a 
grandfather  telling  his  grandchildren  what 
It  was  like  way  back  when." 

Weber  isn't  one  for  rattling  off  "the  great-  _ 
est"  this  and  that.  But  one  of  his  all-time 
favorite  teams  was  the  Red  Wings  of  1930.  one 
of  four  straight  pennant  winners. 

The  magnetic  Billy  Southworth  was  the 
manager.  Second  baseixian  George  (Specs) 
Toporcer  was  choeen  for  the  second  straight 
year  as  the  International  League's  Moet  Val- 
uable Player,  despite  the  fact  that  James 
(Rip)  Collins  hit  .376,  40  homers,  and  180 
(that's  no  typo!)  runs  batted  In  .  .  .  nine 
In  one  game! 

Southworth,  who  played  and  managed,  hit 
.370.  Red  Worthlngton  hit  .375.  Pepper  Mar- 
tin, who  thrilled  fans  with  his  belly  skids  on 
the  basepaths,  hit  J63;  Ray  Pepper  .347; 
Toporcer,  .317;  and  third  baseman  Joe  Brown, 
313. 

Patil  Derringer  was  the  top  pitcher,  with 
23  wins. 

Weber  is  high  on  several  managers :  amnng 
them.  Southworth,  Harry  (The  Hat)  Walker, 
and  Earl  (Bucky)  Weaver.  But  "bis  kind" 
of  manager  was  the  late  Johnny  Keane,  a 
prince  among  men,  a  brilliant  strategist. 

Keane's  1950  champion  breezed  to  the  flag, 
beating  Montreal  by  seven  games.  They  bad 
four  league  leaders  that  year — Run  Derry 
hit  30  hconers  and  drove  In  103  runs;  Don 
Richmond  hit  .333;  and  Tom  Poholaky  scored 
18  pitching  victories.  One  of  Poholsky's  vic- 
tories was  an  epic  22 -inning  struggle  in  which 
he  bested  Jersey  City,  8-2. 

Nor  will  Weber  ever  forget  the  "62  Wings, 
managed  by  Harry,  The  Hat,  and  who  beat 
Kansas  City  In  the  Little  World  Seriee.  The 
star  was  relief  pitcher  Jack  Crimlan.  The 
gutsy  righthander  ahut  the  gates  on  Kansas 
City  In  almost  every  game  as  the  Wings, 
down  three  games  to  one.  canve  back,  to  wrap 
up  the  title  in  three  straight. 
In  'S3,  the  Wings  won  the  pennant  under 


Walker  with  an  amazing  27  victories  In  the 
final  29  games. 

Weber  classifies  the  '66  flag,  under  Weaver, 
as  the  "most  unexpected." 

"He  did  it  with  a  biuich  of  klde  who  were 
coming  up  together:  Mike  Epetein,  Mark 
Belanger.  Mike  Piore,  TVsmmy  Phoebus.  .  .  ." 

The  Intriguing  part  of  baseball,  to  Weber, 
Is  "its  continuity." 

"Day  after  day  .  .  .  It's  like  a  novel  un- 
folding. You  never  know  how  it's  going  to 
turn  out." 


LETTER  TO  NIXON:   ONE  CALIFOR- 
NIA QUAKER  WRITES  TO  ANOTHER 

<Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Davis. 
Calif.,  Friends'  Meeting  has  written  a 
letter  to  Quaker  President  Richard 
Nixon  which  seems  to  me  to  give  us  all 
food  for  thought. 

There  is  no  way  to  peace — peace  is  the 
way. 

Their  conclusion  is  especially  pertinent 
these  days  when  our  society  is  being  torn 
down  the  middle. 

I  include  the  letter  in  the  Record: 
Davk,  Caut., 

May  11,  1970. 

Deas  Richakd  Nhon:  To  express  our  con- 
cern we  turn  to  the  words  of  George  Pox, 
early  Quaker,  for  we  are  "forced  In  tender 
love  to  your  soul,  to  write  to  you  and  to  be- 
seech you  to  consider  what  you  do,  and  what 
the  commands  of  Ood  call  for.  He  doth  re- 
quire justice  and  mercy,  to  break  every  yoke 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

Our  dreams  and  hopes  have  been  for  a 
peaceful  and  loving  world  In  which  all  men 
and  brothers.  In  reality  we  see  our  brothers 
slain,  and  we  who  remain  are  torn  with 
anguish.  We  feel  that  the  democratic  process 
is  threatened,  that  we  are  out  of  touch  with 
our  leaders,  that  those  leading  the  nation 
into  war  have  lost  sight  of  the  Asians  as  peo- 
ple, our  brothers. 

We  are  unable  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
as  parents,  teachers,  friends.  We  feel  impeUed 
to  disrupt  our  lives.  caUed  upon  to  act  in 
ways  we  had  never  anticipated  would  be  re- 
quired of  us. 

George  Pox  knew  "from  whence  all  wars 
arise"  but  he  said  "I  live  In  the  virtue  of  that 
life  and  power  which  takes  away  the  occasion 
of  war." 

We  Implore  you  to  come  to  the  realization 
that  the  present  courae  upon  which  you 
have  embarked  U  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life.  Indeed  the  focua  of  our 
lives  should  be  "to  come  into  the  covenant  of 
peace." 

There  is  no  way  to  peace — peace  is  the  way. 
Thx  Davis  Mixting. 


THE  BLOODBATH  IS  NO  ANSWER 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  w£is  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoko  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent tragic  events  In  Augusta,  Jackson, 
and  at  Kent  State  have  demonstrated 
that  we  cannot  conduct  a  brutal  foreign 
policy  without  eventually  turning  the 
brutality  in  upon  ourselves. 

We  have  seen  young  Americans  act- 
ing under  color  of  law,  gun  down  other 
young  Americans  with  savage  and  al- 
most random  volleys  of  rifle  fire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  must  not  happen 
again.  There  are  other  ways  of  settHnp 
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our  differences,  there  are  >etter  ways  of 
controlling  and  dispersinr  crowds,  and 
we  had  better  begin  to  avail  ourselves 
of  them.  We  are  now  find  Ing  the  police 
of  Europe,  of  Japan,  and  >f  Hong  Kong 
regarding  our  police  and  ^  ational  Guard 
;n  amazement  and  horror. 

This  is  intolerable. 

A  recent  editorial  in  one  of  my  dis- 
tricts outstanding  newspapers,  the  Wil- 
lows Daily  Journal,  discusses  this  prob- 
lem in  its  usual  perceptive  and  pene- 
trating fashion.  I  insert  tie  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Bloodbath  Is  N<    Answer 

The  "confrontation" — the  •bloodbath" — 
ttas  taken  place,  and  Presldi  nt  NUon  must 
be  convinced  It  will  not  cur )  dissent  about 
the  Vietnam  war.  Just  as  G  >vernor  Reagan 
must  be  convinced  It  will  nst  restore  order 
on  the  campus.  In  fact,  as  w  u  to  have  been 
expected,  the  reverse  Is  true. 

It  can  be  argued,  and  with  considerable 
logic,  that  after  all,  Kent  State  students 
and  "street  youths"  startei  1  the  riot  and 
they  used  force,  reportedly  hurling  rocks  the 
size  of  billiard  balls  at  NatK  nal  Guardsmen 
they  had  surrounded.  It  can  be  argued  that, 
unfortunate  as  was  the  incld  ;nt,  the  demon- 
strators asked  for  what  they  [ot :  four  youths 
killed.  10  wounded. 

Yet,  even  If  at  least  one  of  the  student 
victims,  a  girl,  had  not  bi«n  Involved  In 
the  rioting  and  opposed  to  II .  few  Americans 
could  have  stomached  the  scene  of  armed 
men  on  campus  dlschargln  [  a  fusillade  of 
lethal  shots  into  a  mass  of  st  udents,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  provocaton. 

Furthermore.  It  must  be  apparent  even  to 
Governor  Reagan  who  rode  Into  office  on  a 
platform  to  reduce  crime  ard  violence,  that 
a  "bloodbath,"  whether  he  meant  that  un- 
fortunate term  literally  or  flg\uratlvely,  is 
not  only  no  answer;  it  comp  Dunds  the  prob- 
lem. 

Doesn't  It  seem  obvious  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  students  who  a  year  ago 
refused  to  Join  the  revolutlc  naries  are  today 
taking  enthusiastic  part  In  ;he  riots,  simply 
because  undue  torce  by  police  and  guards- 
men have  stirred  their  emotions  and  sub- 
dued their  reason? 

This  is  not  to  suggest  thi  it  the  campuses 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  revolutionaries; 
that  rioting,  burning.  destDylng  and  plun- 
dering should  continue  by  default.  It  should 
be  met  with  force — but  not  with  guns;  not 
with  loaded  guns. 

Riots  such  as  those  whlc  i  have  CKxnirred 
recently  are  new  to  Ame  lean  campuses. 
They  are  an  old  stwy  U  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

A  United  Press  Intematlo  lal  report  states 
that  European  poMce  "use  teverythlng  from 
water  cannon  and  police  do^  to  nausea  gas 
but  rarely  employ  flrearns,  much  less 
bayonets.  In  controUlng  rtcts."  They  "long 
have  sprayed  demonstrators  with  water  can- 
non, frequently  with  the  water  dyed  to  help 
t«u5k  down  the  participant^  later.  Tear  gas 
and  night  sticks  are  a  last  report." 

The  report  says  the  Japanese  riot  police 
ha,ve  developed  'perhaps  thie  most  sophisti- 
cated form  of  riot  contrbl."  They  "em- 
phasize restraint,  patience  |  and  psychology 
In  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  Intense 
student  disorders  in  the  world. 

"PoUce  move  in  on  rtotwa  together  and  at 
a  fast  trot  so  the  demonsteators  are  almost 
always   outnumbered   and   bemmed   In. 

"The  nucleus  of  Tokyo's  Hot  control  unit 
Is  a  3,200-man  group  thatl  trains  daUy  In 
riot  control.  A  favtwlte  tactli  Is  to  move  back 
and  forth  throuj^  a  crowd  to  break  It  up 
Into  small  segments.  Riot  police  carry  huge 
metal  shields  and  are  expe«s  in  use  of  tear 
gas  and  water  cannon.  If  necessary,  Tokyo 
can  mobilize  200,000  poUcejaen  to  deal  with 
a  rtot.  A  usual  tactic  Is  toi  deploy  police  in 
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a  defensive  position  until  the  students  get 
tired  of  fighting." 

From  every  indication.  U.S.  campuses  face 
a  long  period  of  rioting,  deplorable  though 
the  prospect  may  he.  Shouldn't  attention  be 
paid  to  establishing  large  groups  of  special- 
ly trained  police  to  deal  with  the  rioting  stu- 
dents and  street  people?  Shooting.  Killing 
provide  no  answer.  They  act.  rather,  as  a 
catalyst,  pushing  non-violent  students  Into 
the  arms  of  the  revolutionaries  and  causing 
far  greater  disruption,  destruction  and  blood- 
shed. 

The  problem,  of  course,  will  fall  far  short 
of  being  met  by  police  alone  no  matter  how 
well-trained  and  effective. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  pointed  out  the  other  day.  the  na- 
tion's leaders,  and  especially  President 
Nixon,  mxist  make  a  major  effort  to  com- 
municate with  the  vast  majority  of  students 
who  are  not  revolutionaries  but  are  Joining 
them  In  greater  numbers  through  frustra- 
tion and  resentment.  The  nation  cannot  long 
remain  strong  and  constructive  with  two 
Americas  of  adults  and  youths,  any  more 
than  with  two  Americas  of  white  and  colored. 


VIETNAM  CREATES  AN  INTERNAL 
BRAIN  DRAIN 

•  Mr.  LEGGETTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
we  have  been  aware  that  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  depriving  us  of  some  of 
our  best  yoxmg  blood.  Six  or  8  years  ago 
the  brightest  young  college  graduates 
were  flocking  to  the  Peace  Corps,  to  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  to  other  Govern- 
ment departments.  They  do  not  do  this 
any  more.  Nowadays  a  large  proportion 
feel  they  cannot  in  good  conscience  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, with  the  exceptions  of  antipoverty 
effoi-ts  and  those  congressional  ofiQces 
that  are  working  to  change  national 
priorities. 

But  this  alienation  is  not  confined  to 
the  yoimg.  A  recent  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reports  that  12  of  Har- 
vard's most  eminent  scientists,  men  who 
have  frequently  served  as  government 
consultants  in  the  past,  have  informed 
their  former  colleague  Henry  Kissinger 
that  they  will  no  longer  work  with  any 
branch  of  the  executive  department. 

The  President  speaks  of  the  need  to 
avoid  humiliation.  In  whose  eyes,  Mr. 
Speaker?  We  have  seen  the  Cambodian 
invasion  create  protest  and  outcry  from 
the  people  and  the  governments  of  most 
of  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world. 
Now  we  find  our  nidst  eminent  citizens 
declaring  that  their  consciences  do  not 
permit  them  to  serve  the  executive 
branch  of  their  own  government.  Is  this 
not  far  greater  humiliation  than  any- 
thing we  could  incur  by  admitting  our 
mistakes? 

I  insert  the  article  from  the  May  9. 
1970,  Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Twjxv*  Harvard  Consultants  Break  WrrH 
KissiNOTB — Ancrt  Over  Move  Into  Cam- 
bodia, OROtip  Plans  To  Sbk  Stronohi  Rou 
BT  Congress 

(By  Don  Irwin) 
Washington. — Incensed  by  the  U.S.  Cam- 
bodian   operation,    13    former   Harvard    col- 
leagues advised  presidential  assistant  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  Friday  that  they  would  no  longer 


work  with  the  e-jecutlve  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  a  luncheon  described  as  "painful,"  they 
told  President  Nixon's  assistant  for  national 
security  affairs  that  they  were  concerned 
that  executive  prerogatives  had  swamped 
those  of  the  legislative  branch  and  felt 
they  should  work  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  Congress. 

Kissinger,  who  has  called  on  members  of 
the  group  to  serve  as  consultants  on  special 
projects  since  he  left  Harvard  to  Join  the 
White  House  staff,  promised  to  pass  on  to 
Mr.  Nixon  the  message  of  the  meeting. 
not  unexpected 

Bitter  as  the  message  was  for  Kissinger,  it 
was  hardly  unexpected.  He  Is  known  to  be 
dismayed  by  a  steady  deterioration  of  his 
relations  with  the  academic  community, 
where  he  built  a  distinguished  career  before 
he  came  to  Washington. 

"I'm  not  only  a  friend  of  Henry's,  I  remain 
an  admirer  and  found  this  a  very  painful  en- 
counter." said  Ernest  R.  May,  dean  of  Har- 
vard College,  one  of  the  group  who  has  han- 
dled consultants'  assignments  for  Kissinger. 

Asked  If  Kissinger  had  been  notified  spe- 
clflclally  that  no  one  in  the  group  would 
henceforth  work  for  the  executive  branch. 
May  replied:  "I  assume  severance  follows 
but  it  was  not  said  directly;  it  was  a  painful 

lunch."  _    ^    ^,.  ... 

"We  told  him,"  May  said,  "first,  that  we 
could  not  comprehend  the  President's  deci- 
sion on  Cambodia.  It  seemed  almost  as  If  the 
President  hadn't  known  Cambodia  was  a 
country  To  us  the  decUion  made  sense  only 
in  such  a  narrow  context  that  it  was  irra- 
tional. ,  ^.      ,     ».  ^ 

"And  it  took  no  account  of  the  role  tne 
public  and  Congress  play  in  defining  the  na- 
tional interest. 

•We  also  told  him  that  nearly  aU  of  us 
had  been  very  strong  believers  in  presidential 
prerogatives  Most  of  us  have  worked  Inside 
government  and  have  felt  that  the  best  role 
we  could  play  was  to  give  responsible  advice 
confidentially  to  the  executive  branch 

"Now  we  feel  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
executive  branch.  We  feel  the  balance  now 
needs  to  be  tipped  to  the  legislative  branch. 

Before  they  saw  Kissinger  the  Harvard 
group  visited  on  Capitol  Hill  with  four  sena- 
tors who  have  been  critical  of  the  Cambodian 
venture:  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) .  the 
malorlty  leader,  and  Sens.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.),  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R- 
Mass.)  and  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.). 

rORMES   CONStn-TANTS 

The  group  Included  men  who  have  served 
as  government  consultants  since  the  Truman 
administration. 

The  other  members  were:  George  Klstla- 
kowskl.  science  adviser  to  President  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower;  Konrad  Bloch.  a  Nobel  Prize 
winner  in  biochemistry;  Prank  Westheimer. 
a  memlier  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
Science  Advisory  Council;  WiUlam  Capron, 
economist  and  assistant  budget  director  in 
the  Johnson  administration;  Thomas  C. 
Schelling.  economist  and  frequent  adviser  to 
both  the  State  and  Defense  departments; 
Francis  Bator,  economist  and  deputy  White 
House  assistant  for  national  security  affairs 
m  the  Johnson  administration;  Adam  Yar- 
molinsky,  a  lawyer  and  deputy  assistant  for 
national  security  affairs  under  President 
John  P.  Kennedy;  Gerald  Holton.  physicist; 
Michael  Walzer.  poliUcal  sclentUt,  and  Sey- 
mour Martin  Llpset,  sociologist. 


G.I.  CONDEMNS  WAR  FROM  GRAVE 
(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  fre- 
quently hears  It  said  on  the  floor  of  this 
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body  that  our  men  in  Vietnam  support 
our  presence  in  Vietnam,  that  they  were 
itching  to  go  into  Cambodia  and  clean 
out  the  "sanctuaries,"  and  tliat  most  of 
them  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
push  north  to  Hanoi  or  even  Peking. 

Those  Members  who  believe  this  to  be 
the  case  must  select  their  GI's  very  care- 
fully indeed.  They  certainly  have  not 
talked  with  the  GIs  I  have  talked  with. 

Today's  Washington  Post  carries  a 
story  about  a  letter  written  by  a  19-year- 
old  Army  medical  corpsman  and  left 
with  his  parents  to  be  opened  in  the 
event  of  his  death.  He  was  killed  in  Cam- 
bodia last  week. 

The  letter  says,  in  part: 

The  question  Is  whether  or  not  my  death 
has  been  In  vain.  My  answer  is  yes  .  .  .  The 
war  that  has  taken  my  life  and  many  thou- 
sands before  me  is  immoral,  unlawful,  and 
an  atrocity  unlike  any  misfit  of  good  sense 
and  Judgment  known  to  man.  I  had  no 
choice  as  to  my  fate.  ...  As  I  lie  dead,  please 
grant  my  last  request.  Help  me  Inform  the 
American  people,  the  silent  majority  who 
who  have  not  yet  voiced  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  more  19-year- 
olds  are  we  going  to  send  to  their  deaths 
before  we  in  Washington  gain  the  cour- 
age to  face  up  to  our  mistakes? 

I  Insert  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  19,  1970,  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Last  Letter  op  Dead  OI  Hits  Was 

SAiJiifANCA,  N.Y. — "If  you  are  reading  this 
letter,  you  wlU  never  see  me  again  ...  if 
you  are  reading  this,  I  have  died." 

Army  Spec.  4  Keith  K.  Pranklln  wrote 
those  words  Feb.  27,  Just  before  he  left  for 
Vietnam  and  a  war  he  believed  should  never 
have  begun.  He  wrote  them  In  a  letter  left 
with  bis  parents  to  be  op>ened  only  In  the 
event  of  his  death. 

Franklin,  19.  a  medical  corpsman,  died  last 
Tuesday  In  Cambodia. 

His  parents  opened  the  letter  Saturday, 
a  short  time  after  they  were  notified  of  their 
son's  death. 

When  be  had  handed  the  sealed  envelope 
to  them,  the  parents  told  hUn,  "Youll  be 
back.  You'U  read  It  then  and  have  a  good 
laugh  about  It." 

But  In  the  letter  they  found  a  premoni- 
tion of  death  and  bitterness  against  war  and 
the  "war-mongering  hypocrites  in  Washing- 
ton." 

"If  you  are  reading  this  letter,  you  will 
never  see  me  again,  the  reason  being  that  If 
you  are  reading  this  I  have  died,"  Franklin 
wrote.  "The  question  Is  whether  or  not  my 
death  has  been  in  vain.  My  answer  Is  yes. 

"The  war  that  has  taken  my  life  and  many 
thousands  before  me  is  Immoral,  unlawful 
and  an  atrocity  tinllke  any  misfit  of  good 
sense  and  Judgment  known  to  man.  I  had  no 
choice  as  to  my  fate.  It  was  predetermined 
by  the  war-mongerlng  hypocrites  In  Wash- 
ington," the  letter  said. 

"As  I  Ue  dead,"  Franklin  wrote,  "please 
grant  my  last  request.  Help  me  Inform  the 
American  people,  the  sUent  majority  who 
have  not  yet  voiced  their  opinions." 

Pranklln  entered  the  Army  In  March,  1969. 
He  Is  survived  by  his  parents,  two  sisters 
and  a  brother. 

By  his  own  request  he  will  have  a  civilian 
bvirial. 


ADDRESS  BY  LAWRENCE  P.  O'BRIEN, 
CHAIRMAN,  DEMOCRATIC  NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  J 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a 
speech  which  was  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  to 
the  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows: 
Address  By  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 

I  had  some  difficulty  choosing  a  topic  for 
this  occasion.  Ever  since  the  Women's  Lib- 
eration Movement  declared  criminal  assault 
to  be  a  political  crime,  there  has  been  con- 
siderably more  latitude  In  subject  matter  for 
those  who  occupy  a  political  platform. 

I'm  going  to  forego  that  particular  tempta- 
tion, however,  and  talk  to  you  today  about 
economics — the  dismal  science  made  doubly 
dismal  by  the  President's  very  special  brand 
of  economic  double  Jeopardy :  the  paradoxical 
and  unprecedented  spectacle  of  Inflation 
continuing  to  accelerate  In  the  face  of  a 
rapidly  mounting  recession. 

Six  months  ago.  when  Walter  HeUer  talked 
here  about  the  economic  state  of  our  nation, 
he  coined  a  word  that  seems  specially  de- 
signed for  the  vocabulary  of  a  non-economist 
like  myself — Nlxonomlcs. 

Nlxonomics  means  that  all  the  things  that 
should  go  up — the  stock  market,  corporate 
profits,  real  spendable  Income,  productivity — 
go  down,  and  all  the  things  that  shoiild  go 
down — vmemployment,  prices  Interest  rates — 
go  up. 

As  a  man  responsible  not  only  for  his  own 
personal  exchequer,  but  for  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  as  well,  I  have  a  very 
special  concern  for  the  impact  of  Nlxonomlcs. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  15  months  of 
Nlxonomlcs  has  meant  to  our  economy: 

For  32  consecutive  quarters — ever  since  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1960 — we  had  sustained 
economic  growth  In  this  country.  For  33 
quarters,  the  disposable  per  capita  Income 
In  constant  dollars — the  real  take-home  pay 
of  a  household — went  up. 

The  first  decline  in  the  decade  occurred  less 
than  three  months  after  Richard  Nixon 
assumed  the  Presidency — In  the  first  quarter 
of  1969. 

For  34  consecutive  quarters — ever  since 
the  first  quarter  of  1961 — the  Gross  National 
Product  rose.  During  the  past  ^Iz  months, 
the  GNP  dropped  from  »730  bllUon  to  $724 
billion,  a  loss — at  an  annual  rate — of  about 
three  percent.  This  is  an  even  sharper  rate  of 
decrease  than  in  the  last  recession — which, 
by  the  way,  occurred  in  the  last  year  of  the 
last  RepubUcan  Administration. 

For  seven  of  the  last  nine  months.  In- 
dustrial output  has  decUned  and  corporate 
profits — which  dropped  In  every  quarter  last 
year — are  down  11  percent.  Wages  and  salaries 
in  the  private  sector  are  down  for  the  first 
time  since  1965. 

For  the  last  seven  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Administrations,  the  stock  market 
registered  steady  grovrth  and  expansion.  Last 
week — despite  relaxation  In  margin  require- 
ments— the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Index 
dipped  below  700  for  the  first  time  since 
April,  1963.  for  a  loss  of  some  300  points  off 
Its  1968  high  water  mark.  Standard  and 
Poor's  600-stock  Index  and  other  conven- 
tional Indicators  registered  similar  dramatic 
losses. 

For  large  and  small  Investors  across  the 
nation.  It  has  meant  losing  close  to  a  third 
of  their  Invested  savings.  Stockholders  have 
lost  upward  of  $160  blUlon  since  President 
Nixon  took  office. 

For  eight  straight  years  of  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration, unemployment — as  high  as 
T^  percent  during  the  Republican  19508 — 
declined  steadily.  When  President  Johnson 
left  office,  unemployment  was  at  the  lowest 
point  since  Harry  Truman  left  the  White 
House — 3.3  percent. 

In  15  months,  Richard  Nixon — the  man 
who  wisecracked  In  his  election  eve  telethon 
that  the  only  unemployment  necessary  to 
stop  Infiatlon  was  that  of  President  John- 


son's economic  advisors — ^has  managed  to  dis- 
sipate the  hard-won  employment  gains  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  years  so  that,  today, 
close  to  five  percent  of  the  nation's  working 
force  Is  again  on  the  street. 

Four  million  people  are  unable  to  find 
productive  employment  in  our  fast  slowing 
economy — and  many  more  millions  are  work- 
ing shorter  hours  for  less  pay  while  higher 
living  costs  take  an  Increasing  percentage  of 
their  spendable  Income.  Nearly  1.6  million 
additional  workers  have  become  unemployed 
since  the  start  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

The  cost  to  the  nation  Is  tremendous.  An 
unemployment  rate  of  5  percent  means  a 
loss  of  $45  billion  a  year  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices— a  sum  that  could  provide  two  and  a 
half  million  critically  needed  bousing  units, 
120  times  what  we  spend  for  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  to  states  and  localities.  45 
times  as  much  as  Mr.  Nixon  budgeted  in 
the  first  year  of  his  water  pollution  crusade. 
30  times  what  the  nation  spends  for  higher 
educaUon.  20  times  the  federal  investment  In 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
three  times  the  amotint  needed  to  wipe  out 
poverty. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  other  rec- 
ord breaking  economic  achievements  of  this 
RepubUcan  Administration. 

Item:  In  1969.  the  Federal  Reserve  Boao-d 
discount  rate  rose  12V4  percent. 

Item:  In  1969,  the  bank  prime  rate  In- 
creased 40  percent. 

Item:  In  1969,  banks  reported  profits  1* 
to  66  percent  higher  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Item:  In  1969,  the  cost  of  Uvlng  was  in- 
creasing 33  percent  faster  than  it  did  during 
the  most  inflationary  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son years — and  over  400  percent  faster  than 
the  best  of  those  years. 

Item:  In  1969.  the  cost  of  crude  Industrial 
materials  Increased  by  eleven  percent — 
they  went  up  only  two  percent  in  1968. 

Item:  In  1969.  copper  prices  went  up  five 
separate  times  for  a  whopping  total  Increase 
of  24  percent. 

Item:  In  1969.  the  combined  Impact  of 
points  and  rising  Interest  rates  knocked 
twenty  percent  out  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  homebuylng  dollar. 

Today,  with  Interest  rates  higher  than 
tbey  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  Civil 
War,  families  who  buy  a  $20,000  house  com- 
mit themselves  to  an  addltlcxial  $35,000  in 
Interest  alone — money  that  goes  not  to  the 
seller,  not  to  the  buUder.  not  to  the  worker, 
not  to  the  architect — but  to  the  banker.  A 
family  that  bought  this  same  $20,000  house 
the  month  that  I>resldent  Jc^nson  left  of- 
fice would  have  saved  $5,000  In  interest  alone. 

Today  the  American  housewife  pays  a 
penny  more  than  she  did  last  year  for  every 
egg  she  buys,  over  ten  cents  a  pound  more 
for  frozen  fish  and  over  13  cents  a  pound 
more  for  pork  chops. 

If  a  member  of  her  family  Is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  111  and  enters  one  of  Wash- 
ington's hospitals,  he  will  pay  $65  for  a  semi- 
private  room — 25  percent  more  than  the 
same  room  would  have  cost  him  a  year  ago. 

Economists  have  long  warned  that  there 
Is  a  price  to  pay  for  controlling  Infiatlon — 
a  trade-off  between  the  nation's  goal  of  full 
employment  and  the  re-establishment  of  a 
stable  dollar. 

Nlxonomlcs  makes  us  pay  the  price — we 
pay  through  the  nose.  But  we  get  nothing 
In  return. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  slmtUtaneous  erosion 
of  the  doUar,  decrease  In  production  and 
Increase  In  unemployment.  Urgent  bousing 
and  other  needs  are  not  met,  workers  are 
laid  off.  and  the  historic  IneqtUties  In  In- 
come distribution  are  perpetuated  as  the 
poor  and  the  unskilled  biecome  the  first  bat- 
tle casualties  In  the  war  against  infiatlon. 

We  saw  that  the  last  percent  in  the  un- 
employment decline — the  drop  from  4.6  per- 
cent to  3.5  percent — hMd  a  substantially 
greater  Impact   amaof  Um  banl-oan   un- 
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employed  than  among  othe  ■  groups.  Con- 
versely, we  are  seeing  a  <  isproportlonate 
Jump  in  unemployment  anong  this  same 
group  as  the  figures  revers »  and  the  last 
to  be  hired  are  the  first  to  be  fired.  Con- 
sider, {or  a  moment,  the  ci  itastrophlc  Im- 
pact the  present  recession  1  as  had  on  the 
JOBS  program,  the  highly  ]  tromislng  cam- 
paign Initiated  by  the  Johns  on  Administra- 
tion to  hire  the  hard-core    inemployed. 

In  the  battle  against  Inflation,  notes  John 
Gardner,  "It  is  not  enough  io  smile  bravely 
and  tighten  the  beiw  of  the  icor." 

A  healthy  economy  Is  mu<  h  more  than  a 
stable  dollar  and  full  emj  loyment:  It  is 
Important  not  Just  In  termii  of  the  health 
and  welfare  needs — the  huma  a  needs — of  our 
citizens.  Economics  Is  not  Just  how  much. 
It  is  also  what  for. 

A  sound  economy  swells  tl.e  federal  pock- 
et with  funds  that  can  be  s  )ent  on  air  and 
water  pollution,  on  law  entorcement  sup- 
port, on  education  and  manpower  training 
and  all  the  other  programs  to  which  a  truly 
civilized  society  accords  first  priority. 

If  this  nation  to  to  meet  its  critical  do- 
mestic needs,  it  must  grow  vigorously — and 
allocate  wisely. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  wage  earner 
and  the  American  consumer  and  the  Amer- 
ican Investor  demand  that  Mr.  Nixon  use 
the  truly  awesome  power  of  1  he  Presidency — 
the  power  he  did  not  hesita«  to  use  in  ex- 
panding the  war  in  Southeist  Asia — In  the 
critical  domestic  battle  for  k  healthy  econ- 
omy. 

It  Is  time  to  abandon  the  low  profile  and 
the  calculated  neglect  that  have  character- 
ized the  Republican  approach  to  inflation 
and  recession  alike. 

The  chorus  of  concern  Is  low  rising  from 
the  ranks  of  impeccable  Repi  iblicans.  as  well. 
Former  Presidential  Counielor  and  now 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Arthur  F. 
Burns,  and  HUD  Secretary  George  Romney 
have  urged  upon  the  Nixon  Administration 
Bome  form  of  voluntary  wafe-prlce  controls 
to  buttress  the  Administration's  total  re- 
liance upon  fiscal  and  mon  jtary  policies  to 
curb  inflationary  pressures. 

When  you  consider  what  t  :ie  President  has 
NOT  done  in  the  battle  against  inflation,  it 
Is  only  surprising  that  Euros  and  Romney 
waited  this  long  to  speak  ojt  against  these 
misguided  Republican  economic  policies. 

There  Is.  for  example,  cpnslderable  evi- 
dence that  American  corpdratlons  and  la- 
bor unions  respKind  afflrma  ;ively  when  the 
President  asks  them  to  ac ;  in  the  public 
interest  by  exercising  volun  Ary  restraint  In 
pricing  and  wage  policy. 

Arthur  Okun,  former  chilrman  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Council  ol  Economic  Ad- 
visors, has  come  up  with  some  significant 
figures  In  this  regard. 

He  listed  key  industries  affected  by  "Jaw- 
boning"— the  industries  that  President 
Johnson  challenged  to  hold  fast  on  wage- 
price  guidelines. 

Mr.  Okun's  figures  show  that  this  moral 
pressiire — this  "Jawboning"- -Is  highly  effec- 
tive— Mr.  Nixon's  attacks  oq  this  policy  not- 
withstanding. In  1968.  the^  key  industries 
raised  their  wholesale  prlc«  by  an  average 
of  only  one  percent — substantially  less  than 
the  price  rise  In  those  Indus  tries  not  affected 
by  "Jawboning." 

During  1969 — under  the  new  look-the- 
other-way  rules  of  Nlxon-oiilcs — these  same 
key  Industries  jumped  thel'  prices  an  aver- 
age of  six  percent — more  t  han  the  average 
rise  in  other  prices. 

Here  Is  another  example  of  Presidential  in- 
action on  the  inflation  front:  last  year  our 
Democratic  Congress  provided  the  President 
with  the  authOTlty  to  lmpo«e  selective  credit 
controls.  Such  controls.  ap;>lled  to  business 
Investment  and  inventory  build-up.  could 
have  been  of  real  help  last  year.  They  could 
have  eased  the  credit  crundh  for  consumers, 
for  state  and  local  government,  and  for  the 
building  Indtistry — now  sufering  an  8.1  per- 
cent uiMmployment  rst«. 
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But  the  President  publicly  refused  to  use 
this  anti-inflation  weapon  when  it  could 
have  helped. 

The  President  showed  similar  lack  of  lead- 
ership In  fiscal  policy. 

Despite  the  demonstrable  need  in  1969 
to  continue  the  ten  percent  surtax,  the  Presi- 
dent waited  a  full  quarter  of  a  year  before 
making  a  recommendation  to  Congress — and 
when  he  finally  did  so.  he  recommended  cut- 
ting both  the  amount  and  the  applicable 
time  of  this  valuable  antl-lnflatlon  tool  by 
flfty  i>ercent. 

Had  the  President  acted  with  decision  and 
dispatch  m  these  three  key  areas — Jawbon- 
ing, selective  credit  controls  and  tax  policy — 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  today's  economy 
would  be  on  the  way  to  the  recovery  so  con- 
fidently and  repetitively  predicted  by  the 
President  and  his  Republican  advisors. 

Instead,  Republican  leaders  are  reduced  to 
following  Senator  Aiken's  strategy  for  peace 
In  Vietnam — "Let's  declare  Victory,  and  get 
out!" 

An  example  of  this  technique  translated 
Into  economic  terms  Is  House  Minority  Lead- 
er Gerald  Ford's  statement  after  a  White 
House  briefing  on  the  economy  in  March  of 
1969.  and  again  in  March  of  1970.  Inflation, 
the  Congressman  announced  on  both  occa- 
sions, one  year  apart,  has  passed  Its  peak, 
everything  is  under  control. 

Same  precarious  economy,  same  state- 
ment, same  man.  Only  the  date  had  been 
changed  to  protect  the  guilty. 

And,  of  course,  you  recall  Mr.  Nixon's  con- 
fident advice  about  the  stock  market.  On 
April  28  he  allowed  as  how  stocks  were  a 
good  buy.  "Frankly,  if  I  had  any  money  I'd 
be  buying  stocks  right  now,"  the  President 
said.  And  then  the  market  promptly  dropped 
another  10.82  points  the  same  day.  Those  of 
us  old  enough  to  remember  President  Hoo- 
ver's similar  remarks  might  have  thought  It 
all  a  bad  dream — except  we  aren't  sleeping. 
The  collapse  of  the  financial  community's 
confidence  in  the  policies  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  become  so  acute  that  the 
US.  Treasury  nearly  failed  to  execute  a  $3.5 
billion  borrowing — the  first  time  this  has 
happened  In  modern  financial  history.  Only 
a  hurriedly  organized  rescue  operation  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  averted  this  financial  dis- 
aster. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  this  economic  bog. 
The  President  can  still  enlist  the  responsi- 
ble majority  of  business  and  labor  leaders  in 
the  effort  to  bring  the  wage-price  spiral  un- 
der control.  It  is  high  time  this  Administra- 
tion Involved  Itself  In  price  and  wage  move- 
ment in  key  sectors  of  the  economy. 

It  is  high  time  the  Administration  took  a 
hard  look  at  the  Inflationary  aspecU  of  gov- 
ernment policies  with  respect  to  procure- 
ment, subsidies,  anti-trust  enforcement, 
trade  restrictions  and  the  like. 

Relying  exclusively  on  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy — as  the  President  is  dolng^ls  fighting 
Inflation  with  one  arm  strapped  behind  our 
back.  By  excessive  dependence  on  tight  credit 
as  the  primary  inflation  control,  the  Presi- 
dent is  Junking  the  healthy  economic  growth 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years  and  leading 
us  back  into  the  sluggish  economy  of  the 
Republican  1950s. 

The  President  has  another  essential  duty: 
he  must  generate  an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence— an  environment  of  positive  action — 
surrounding  his  performance  In  all  areas  of 
national  policy.  By  his  words,  and  more  im- 
portantly by  his  deeds,  the  President  must 
demonstrate  that  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing  .  .  .  and  where  he  is  going. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  weeks  have 
brought  to  the  surface  a  concern  which  many 
of  us  have  felt  with  growing  intensity  for  the 
past  year  .  .  .  that  the  President  lacks  a 
vision — a  set  of  fundamental  beliefs — about 
where  this  country  should  be  headed  in  these 
difficult  and  dangerous  times. 

A  President  who,  in  the  period  of  ten  days, 
suddenly  reverses  national  policy  and 
launches  a  surprise  invasion  of  a  neutral 


country — without  consulting  Congress  or 
even  some  of  his  principal  advisors — inevi- 
tably raises  profound  doubts  about  the  qual- 
ity of  his  leadership. 

A  President  who  tolerates  In  his  Adminis- 
tration the  most  confusing  and  ambiguous 
pronouncements  In  such  vital  areas  of  na- 
tional policy  as  the  economy,  urban  affairs, 
dissent,  equal  rights,  education  and  law  en- 
forcement inevitably  raises  profound  ques- 
tions about  his  ability  to  manage  the  execu- 
tive branch,  not  to  say  anything  about  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

Brought  on  by  the  deepening  economic 
crisis  which  grips  America,  but  fueled  by  the 
Nixon  Administration's  equally  grave  failures 
in  almost  all  other  policy  areas,  the  American 
people  are  now  asking:  Is  this  any  way  to 
run  a  country? 

The  American  people  are  now  asking :  How 
long  can  a  Party  and  a  President  run  a  coun- 
try on  broken  promises  alone?  In  my  opinion, 
two  years  Is  about  the  maximum.  After  that, 
they  start  losing  elections. 

And  that's  Just  what's  going  to  happen 
this  November.  We  Democrats  are  going  to 
present  the  American  people  with  some  al- 
ternatives to  the  Nixon  program  .  .  .  and 
the  American  people  are  going  to  present  the 
Congress  with  some  alternatives  to  the  Nixon 
Republicans. 

And  after  that  ...  On  to  '72. 


THE  MENTAL  RETARDATION  FA- 
CILITIES AND  COMMUNITY  MEN- 
TAL HEALTH  CENTERS  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 

(Mr.  HARSH  A  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

(Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4.  1965,  Mr.  Martin  A.  Janis,  director  of 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
and  Correction,  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  support  of  legislation 
to  provide  staffing  of  mental  health  cen- 
ters authorized  by  PubUc  Law  88-164, 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act. 

At  that  time  Director  Janis  stated,  and 
I  quote  from  his  testimony : 

We  can  turn  the  flow  of  mental  health 
services  dollars  to  better  use  If,  through 
passage  of  this  bill,  ve  are  given  necessary 
aid  that  will  permit  Immediate  development 
of  the  Community  Comprehensive  Mental 
Health  Center. 

Now,  5  years  later,  it  gives  me  great 
personal  satisfaction,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Ohio  congressional  delegation,  to 
report  on  the  progress  the  State  of  Ohio 
has  made  in  utilizing  this  "seed  money" 
for  construction  fimds  for  community 
facilities  for  the  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded.  Ohio  has  indeed  fulfilled 
Director  Janis'  prohphecy  that  this  legis- 
lation would  stimulate  local  and  State 
fimding. 

Let  us  examine  the  record.  From  1965 
through  1969  a  total  of  $3.5  million  was 
allocated  to  Ohio  in  Federal  construc- 
tion funds  for  commimity  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  Ohio  communi- 
ties matched  this  with  an  additional  $9.4 
million  to  develop  17  projects,  represent- 
ing a  total  construction  cost  of  $12.8 
million.  Included  in  these  projects  is  the 
construction  of  training  centers,  shel- 
tered workshops,  and  residential  cen- 
ters for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded. 
Ohio  has  more  such  training  centers  un- 
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der  construction  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Nation. 

From  1965  through  1969  Ohio  received 
$9.6  million  in  Federal  construction 
funds  for  the  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers.  This  was  matched 
by  $10.3  million  from  Ohio  communities 
to  develop  16  projects,  representing  a 
total  construction  cost  of  $19.9  million. 
Thus,  in  the  construction  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion centers,  "seed  money"  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  88-164  through  1969 
represented  a  total  of  $13.1  milUon  which 
was  matched  by  Ohio  commtmities  with 
$19.7  million. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
citizens  of  Ohio  in  November  of  1968 
amended  the  constitution  of  Ohio  to  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  ongoing  capital  im- 
provement fund  for  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  projects  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Correction.  As  a  result,  for 
1970  and  1971  the  State  of  Ohio  has  pro- 
vided $18.8  million  for  the  construction 
of  mental  health  projects  and  $16.5  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  mental  re- 
tardation projects,  which  means  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  contributing  as  its  share 
during  the  next  2  years  a  total  of  $35.3 
million.  In  addition,  local  commimities 
will  match  these  funds  with  an  equal 
amount.  According  to  the  best  projection, 
the  Federal  funds  for  these  2  years  made 
available  to  Ohio  will  approximate  $3.8 
million. 

There  is  one  project  in  my  congres- 
sional district  which  I  believe  merits  par- 
ticular mention  as  it  provides  a  perfect 
example  of  the  stimulation  that  "seed" 
grants  can  bring  about.  The  Clermont 
County  Board  of  Mental  Retardation  has 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new 
school  facility  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
mentally  retarded  of  the  county.  This 
proposed  facility  will  serve  200  retardees 
and  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  expand 
present  diagnostic  services  and  accelerate 
and  sophisticate  the  various  training  pro- 
grams now  available  to  the  retarded. 
Such  a  school  is  urgently  needed  if  we 
are  to  provide  minimal  adequate  facil- 
ities in  this  area. 

The  support  of  the  residents  of  the 
community  for  this  project  was  strongly 
evident  last  fall  when  the  voters  ap- 
proved two  bond  issues  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  this  modern  facility  and 
its  yearly  operating  expenses.  While  the 
limited  Federal  funds  allocated  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  under  Public  Law  88-164 
made  Federal  assistance  in  this  instance 
Impossible,  the  State  of  Ohio  is  now  able 
to  provide  matching  funds  for  projects 
such  as  this  up  to  50  percent  of  the  ap- 
proved total  cost.  Thus,  fimds  to  make 
this  project  a  reality  will  be  available. 

The  really  remarkable  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Ohio  toward  meeting 
the  long -neglected  needs  of  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  mentally  retarded  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  of  many  knowledge- 
able leaders  in  the  field  of  mental  health, 
such  as  Mr.  Janis  on  the  State  level  and 
Mr.  John  Mackey  of  Clermont  County  on 
the  local  level.  They,  along  with  many 
other  distinguished  leaders  in  this  field, 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  dedicated 
efforts  to  bring  a  better  life  and  a  more 


promising  future  to  our  mentally  ill  and 
retarded  citizens. 

In  my  remarks  I  have  referred  only  to 
the  outstanding  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  my  own  State  of  Ohio  toward 
providing  adequate  facilities  and  train- 
ing for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded. I  am  confident  that  similar  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  many  of  our  other 
States.  While  the  fimds  provided  by 
Public  Law  88-164  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  all  of  our  extensive  needs  in  this 
area,  the  "seed"  money  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  largely  responsible  for 
stimulating  States  and  local  communities 
to  take  necessary  action  to  provide  for 
matching  funds  to  finance  training  cen- 
ters, sheltered  workshops,  residential 
centers  for  the  trainable  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  other  essential  facilities.  If 
we  multiply  by  50  the  outstanding  prog- 
ress which  the  State  of  Ohio  has  made 
in  this  area,  the  result  would  be  truly 
impressive. 


SUPPORT  NATIONAL  GUARD 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
death  of  the  four  young  students  at  Kent 
State  during  the  recent  campus  dis- 
turbances there.  I  am,  however,  equally 
concerned  about  the  great  deal  of  undue 
criticism  of  the  National  Guard  troops 
assigned  to  duty  at  Kent  that  weekend. 

Too  many  newspaper,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision accounts  distorted  the  facts  of  the 
tragedy  and  focused  only  on  the  day 
those  four  students  died  and  others  were 
wounded.  Too  often,  they  are  quick  to 
criticize  the  National  Guard  for  firing 
into  the  crowd.  This  is  unfair,  for  that 
weekend  of  campus  disorders  at  Kent  was 
the  culmination  of  2  years  of  sporadic 
outbursts  of  protest  and  sometimes  vio- 
lent confrontation.  Furthermore,  the 
Ohio  guardsmen  on  duty  there  were  im- 
der  an  imusual  amount  of  tension  and 
stress  and  were  subjected  to  a  great  deal 
of  violence  and  abuse  by  the  protestors. 
There  is  evidence  that  what  happened  at 
Kent  might  not  have  been  a  completely 
spontaneous,  pui-posefully  peaceful  dem- 
onstration prompted  singularly  by  the 
movement  of  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  think  It  is  vitally  important  to  take 
all  of  these  factors  into  consideration, 
especially  the  violently  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Kent  State  students  toward  the 
National  Guard,  to  put  the  incident  into 
the  proper  perspective. 

As  early  as  November  1968,  the  SDS 
wsis  actively  sponsoring  protests  at  Kent 
State.  The  first  was  aimed  against  poUce 
recruitment  on  campus.  Six  months 
later,  two  more  violent  confrontations 
followed.  In  the  first,  on  April  8, 1969,  an 
SDS-led  group  of  demonstrators  clashed 
with  the  police  during  a  protest  in  which 
the  students  demanded  the  abolishment 
of  ROTC,  a  crime  laboratory  and  a  law 
enforcement  training  school  at  Kent. 
Many  students  were  arrested  on  assault 
and  battery  charges  and  as  a  result,  the 
SDS  was  banned  from  the  campus.  Eight 
days  later  another  demonstration  was 


held,  after  which  four  of  the  students 
charged  with  assault  and  battery  in  the 
previous  melee  were  also  charged  with 
inciting  to  riot.  These  four  were  con- 
victed, sentenced,  and  jailed  on  both 
counts  for  a  total  of  7  Vi  months. 

I  find  it  particularly  interesting  to 
note  that  all  of  these  demonstrations 
were  directly  leveled  at  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  military  segments  of  society. 
This  obvious  disrespect  for  the  demo- 
cratic methods  of  maintaining  law  and 
order  and  protecting  our  country  has,  I 
beUeve,  grave  significance  on  the  events 
which  followed: 

On  April  10  of  this  year,  "Chicago 
Seven"  radical,  Jerry  Rubin,  addressed 
a  rally  at  Kent.  In  it,  he  urged  the  au- 
dience to  "kill  your  parents"  and  "break 
every  law,  we  have  got  to  all  become 
criminals." 

Nineteen  days  later,  the  four  students 
jailed  as  a  result  of  the  1969  demonstra- 
tions were  released  from  the  Portage 
Coimty,  Ohio,  jail.  Their  release  was,  I 
might  add,  only  2  days  before  the  disturb- 
ances began  at  Kent  that  ended  in  the 
fatal  shootings.  I  understand  that  there 
are  five  sworn  affidavits  attesting  to  the 
fact  that  these  same  individuals,  who 
had  been  barred  from  the  Kent  campus, 
were  seen  on  it  during  the  recent  riots. 

The  events  of  that  tragic  weekend  be- 
gan on  Friday,  May  1,  when  disorders 
broke  out  in  downtown  Kent.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  not  summoned  to  the 
campus  imtil  the  following  night  and 
only  after  demonstrators  burned  down 
the  ROTC  building  and  even  attacked 
and  injured  the  firemen  trying  to  squelch 
the  blaze.  Students  even  used  a  machete 
to  destroy  the  fire  hoses  and  other  fire 
fighting  equipment.  Certainly,  such  vio- 
lence was  beyond  all  justification,  and 
imder  those  circumstances,  I  think  it  was 
necessary  to  call  in  the  National  Guard 
to  restore  law  and  order  and  allow  the 
imiversity  to  remain  open  for  the  many 
students  who  were  there  for  an  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  time  the  guard  imit  of  about 
50  men  opened  fire  on  the  students  the 
following  Monday,  they  were  surrounded 
by  400  to  500  demonstrators — with  tm 
additional  1,000  students  standing  or 
milling  about  in  close  proximity  to  the 
hard-core  operators.  These  demonstra- 
tors were  known  to  have  walkie-talkie 
commimications  and  they  hurled  such 
weapons  as  bricks,  rocks,  clubs,  and  rail- 
road spikes  at  the  guardmen,  inflicting 
injuries  upon  many  of  them. 

This  spontaneous  demonstration  has 
even  less  credibility  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  one-half  ton  of  bricks  and 
rocks  were  removed  from  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  dormitory  complexes.  They  had 
been  piled  there  along  with  suppUes  of 
food  and  water,  apparently  as  a  forti- 
fication or  place  of  retreat.  This  suggests 
that  the  demonstration  was  planned 
long  before  the  Cambodian  armounce- 
ment.  Sawed-off  shotguns  and  rifles,  to- 
gether with  other  lethal  weapons,  were 
also  confiscated.  Such  evidence  cannot 
discount  the  reports  of  a  sniper  firing 
first  at  the  National  Gaurd  causing  them 
to  return  the  fire  in  defense  of  them- 
selves. A  doctor  who  was  a  combat  medi- 
cal officer  in  the  war,  treated  one  of  the 
wounded  students  and  he  says  unequiv- 
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VETERANS  "JOB  MART"  —  CREA- 
TIVE USE  OF  THp  VAS  RE- 
SOURCES 
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(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked 
permission  to  extend  his 
iwint  in  the  Record  and 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr. 
was  more  than  Earth 
tion's  veterans  that  day 
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tured  the  attention  of 
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in   Washington,   D.C.. 
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ministration,   the  Distric 
Manpower  Administration 
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erans'  Affairs. 
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Unfortunately.  I  was 
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bell,  manager  of  the 
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be  interested  in  reading. 

The  report  follows: 
Veterans 
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VA  Administrator  Donalc 
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Project  Director  Richard 
Veterans  Benefits  Office 
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have  their  qualifications  matched  with  Job 
orders  in  the  U.S.  Veterans  Assistance  Cen- 
ter computer  Job  bank  at  36  K  Street.  N.E., 
for  possible  futvire  employment,  Mr.  GUlea- 
ple  said.  Thus,  It  wUl  be  some  time  before  a 
complete  evaluation  of  the  project  can  be 
made,  he  added. 

About  1,650  of  the  3,000  Jobs  are  avail- 
able with  the  D.C.  and  Executive  (White 
House)  police  farces. 

More  than  50  Metropolitan  Washington 
business  firms  and  Federal  and  district  agen- 
cies had  Job  interviewers  on  duty  both  days 
of  the  Job  Bfart. 

James  H.  Hubbell,  manager  of  the  Vet- 
erans Benefits  Office  In  Washington,  noted 
that  a  number  of  those  who  appeared  at  the 
Job  Mart  were  already  employed  but  wanted 
to  upgrade  their  present  employment.  In  ad- 
dition, he  said,  some  were  stlU  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  were  testing  the  labor 
market  for  future  employment  possibilities. 

Vetbrans'  Administration, 
Wtishington,  D.C,  April  30,  1970. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Saylor:  Your  expressed  Interest 
In  the  Job  Mart  held  on  April  22  and  23, 
1970,  at  the  Old  Pension  Building  at  440  G. 
Street.  N.W.,  here  In  our  nation's  capital  is 
sincerely  appreciated. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  report  on 
the  Job  Mart  for  Insertion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  am  happy  to  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  report  which  I  have  Just  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Donald  E.  Johnson. 

His  Interest  in  the  Job  Mart  Is  reflected  not 
only  by  his  request  for  the  enclosed  report, 
but  by  his  leading  participation  In  the  rlb- 
t)on-cuttlng  ceremonies  officially  opening  the 
Job  Mart. 

As  you  will  note,  this  report  goes  be- 
yond a  mere  chronicling  of  activities  on 
April  22  and  23  to  place  the  Job  Mart  In  ita 
proper  perspective  as  a  specially- promoted, 
single-event  highlight  of  the  on-going  and 
continuing  Job  counseling  and  placement  ef- 
forts of  the  Veterans  Benefits  Office. 

The  principle  thrufic  of  the  report,  of 
course,  relates  to  the  most  successful  two- 
day  Job  Mart,  Including  Ito  pxupose,  the 
preparations  Involved,  the  pay-off  participa- 
tion by  Interested  veterans,  and  the  planned 
follow-thru  that  Is  already  underway. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest  In  this 
particular  project  and  for  your  continuing 
support  of  VA  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
America's  veterans,  their  dependenu  and 
survivors. 

Sincerely. 

J.  H.  HrSBELL, 

ManageT. 

RtPORT  ON  Veterans  Job  Mart  at  Old 
Pension  Btni-DINO 

(By  J.  H.  Hubbell) 

Having  led  the  array  of  dignitaries  who 
participated  In  the  rlbbon-cuttlng  ceremony 
opening  the  April  22-23,  1970  Veterans  Job 
Mart  at  the  Old  Pension  Building  In  our 
nation's  capital,  you  know  of  the  generous 
and,  of  course,  essential  cooperation  which 
our  Veterans  Benefits  Office  received  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government,  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Veterans  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  DC.  Urban  League. 

And  having  seen  several  hundred  veterans 
in  attendance  during  the  opening  hour,  you 
can  appreciate  the  Invaluable  assistance  we 
received  from  countless  nongovernmental 
sources  In  getting  the  word  to  area  veterans 
about  the  Job  Mart. 

The  Job  Mart  concept  was  pioneered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  In  San  Francisco 
and  Compton,  California.  I  am  especially 
proud,  however,  that  the  April  22-23  event 
here  marked  the  first  time  that  this  approach 
to  bringing  veterans  and  Jobs  together  was 
tried  on  the  East  Coast. 


In  order  that  they  may  be  properly  and 
officially  credited  and  thanked  lor  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  Job  Mart,  I  am  Including  as 
part  of  this  report  a  list  of  Individuals  and 
organizations  who  made  especially  significant 
contributions  to  the  success  of  this  event. 

Not  listed  Individually  are  the  23  key  of- 
ficials In  Veterans  Service  Organizations,  46 
officials  in  Civic  Associations,  and  the  clergy 
In  132  churches  who  responded  promptly  and 
fully  to  our  request  for  their  assistance  In 
notifying  veterans  of  the  Job  Mart,  par- 
ticularly Its  location  and  dates. 

Illustrative  of  the  close  and  continuing 
Interest  of  Congress  in  the  welfare  of  vet- 
erans. Including  their  gainful  employment, 
was  the  presence  at  the  Job  Mart  of  Capitol 
Hill  officials. 

Obviously,  the  advance  publicity  given  the 
Job  Mart  by  the  community's  news  media 
contributed  significantly  to  the  turn  out  of 
more  than  1,400  veterans  during  this  two- 
day  event. 

Also  a  factor,  however,  were  the  more  than 
3,300  individual  letters  sent  out  In  advance 
to  area  veterans  by  the  District  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Board,  the  D.C.  Urban 
League,  and  the  Veterans  Benefits  Office. 

The  Job  Mart  had  two  principal  objectives, 
both  of  which  were  achieved  as  a  result  of 
the  encouraging  turn  out  of  veterans. 

The  first  was  to  give  as  many  veterans  as 
possible  the  opportunity  to  meet  personally 
with  prospective  employers. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  more  Important 
In  terms  of  the  long-range  welfare  of  our 
returning  Vietnam  veterans,  was  to  empha- 
size to  area  employers  the  genuine  employ- 
ment needs  and  desires  of  these  patriotic 
young  Americans. 

I  am  sure  you  wlU  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  39  area  employers  were  represented  at 
the  Job  Mart.  An  additional  40  employers 
sent  in  Job  Orders.  Thanks  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  19 
Government  Agencies  were  also  represented. 
Of  the  1,400  veterans  who  attended  tlie 
Job  Mart,  an  estimated  600  were  referred  for 
selection  for  specific  vacancies. 

It  should  not  be  Inferred,  I  hasten  to  point 
out,  that  the  remaining  800  went  away  empty 
handed. 

They  also  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
a  Job  Counselor  or  E^mployer.  In  most  cases, 
however,  these  applicants  were  already  em- 
ployed and  were  visiting  the  Job  Mart  m 
hopes  of  upgrading  their  present  employ- 
ment, or  they  were  still  in  service  and  were 
exploring  future  employment  possibilities. 

The  success  of  the  first  Job  Mart  in  our 
nation's  capital  would  seem  to  suggest  other 
Job  Marts  in  the  future. 

Meantime,  VA  representatives  at  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  United  States  Veterans  Assist- 
ance Center.  (USVAC),  located  at  25  K 
Street,  N.E.,  under  the  direction  of  VBO,  will 
follow-up  with  all  employers  represented, 
both  governmeiit  and  private  Industry,  to 
learn  definitively  how  many  veterans  they 
hired.  We  also  intend  to  ask  them  whether 
they  would  participate  In  future  Job  Marts. 
Of  course,  their  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
type  of  approach  to  matching  veterans  and 
Jobs  can  be  improved  will  be  welcomed  and 
Invited. 

The  veterans  who  attended  the  Job  Mart 
and  left  their  employment  history  state- 
ments will  also  be  contacted  and  asked  their 
reaction  and  whether  they  desire  further  em- 
ployment assistance. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  point  out  that 
while  the  Job  Mart  undoubtedly  will  result 
in  employment  for  a  number  of  veterans,  this 
event,  even  If  repeated,  is  not,  and  was  never 
Intended  to  be,  a  substitute  for  the  day-to- 
day efforts  of  USVAC  to  find  sulWble  em- 
employment  lor  our  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

That  the  nation's  caplUl  USVAC  Is  suc- 
ceeding In  this  vital  task  Is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  m  the  current  fiscal  year  alone 
nearly  700  veterans  have  obtained  employ- 
ment following  their  visit  to  the  USVAC. 
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indtvidttaia  and  organizations  making  ex- 

traoroinart   Contributions  to  th*  Sdc- 

cEss  or  ths  Washington,  D.C,  Job  Mast, 

April  22-23,  1970 

Honorable  Walter  E.  Washington,  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Horace  R.  Holmes,  D.C.  Manpower  Adminis- 
trator. 

A.  Leo  Anderson.  Director  of  the  D.  C. 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  Honorable  James  E.  Johnson,  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

William  C.  Sypbax,  Veterans  Employment 
Representative  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Lavell  Merrltt,  Veterans  Affairs  Coordina- 
tor for  the  D.  C.  Urban  League. 

WPAN-TV. 

WMAL  and  WMAL-TV. 

WTTG-TV. 

WTOP. 

The  Washington  Post. 

The  Evening  Star. 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

American  Red  Cross. 


DECLINING  AIR  SERVICE   TO  THE 
NATIONS  SMALLER  CITIES 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  Mr.  John  G.  Adams  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  gave  a  particularly 
penetrating  speech  concerning  the 
changing  pattern  of  air  service  and  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  change  on  the 
service  available  to  the  residents  of  small 
cities. 

Speaking  before  the  Association  of 
Local  Transport  Airlines  in  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  Adams  called  a  spade  a  spade  in 
relating  the  decline  of  passenger  service 
to  cities  such  as  Johnstown,  Pa.,  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district.  He  said, 
and  I  concur  entirely: 

I  am  very  uneasy  about  what  appears  to 
be  a  steady,  piecemeal,  and  uncoordinated 
leaning  by  local  service  air  carriers  away  from 
their  service  obligations  to  smaller  cities,  and 
I'd  like  to  see  It  reversed  before  It  becomes  of 
runaway  proportions. 

Part  of  the  problem  faced  by  the  little 
cities  can  be  traced  to  the  airline  indus- 
trywide disease  known  as  "jumboitis."  In 
order,  it  seems,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
economies  of  scale  in  the  aircraft  indus- 
try, carriers  are  relying  more  and  more 
on  the  larger  aircraft.  On  paper,  I  am 
sure  this  makes  sense  to  the  industry's 
accountants  and  bankers  even  though  it 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  com- 
mercial air  traveler.  Naturally  it  does  not 
make  economic  or  horsesense  for  a  100- 
plus  passenger  airplane  to  fiy  a  short  dis- 
tance to  pick  up  and/or  discharge  one  or 
two  passengers.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  make  sense  in  this  day  and  age 
of  technological  wonders,  for  cities  to  be 
isolated.  A  policy  of  CAB  encouragement 
of  smaller  plane  based  operations  seems 
in  order  tmd  long  overdue. 

Commissioner  Adams  does  not  express 
such  a  policy  in  his  speech  but  it  is 
clearly  indicated.  Since  most  of  our  col- 
leagues represent  cities  in  the  smaU  pop- 
ulation range  and  face  an  uncertain  air 
service  future,  I  have  added  to  my  re- 
marks the  full  text  of  Mr.  Adams'  pro- 
vocative and  valuable  presentation  and 
urge  its  close  study  by  all  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  speech  follows: 


Remarks  or  John  O.  Adams 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  moments 
about  the  changing  pattern  of  air  service 
which  may  be  ahead  of  us  during  the  next 
ten  years — that  is,  during  the  decade  of  the 
19708.  And  particularly  I  want  to  talk  a  bit 
about  the  commercial  aviation  future  of 
about  100  cities.  I'm  not  talking  about  cities 
like  New  Orleans,  and  Atlanta,  and  Seattle, 
and  Boston.  I'm  talking  Instead  about  four 
or  five  score  towns  and  cities  whose  popula- 
tions vary  from  perhaps  15,000  to  50,000. 
Towns  in  which  the  trunks  lost  Interest  one 
or  two  decades  ago,  and  which  many  of  you 
now.  In  your  planning  for  the  70's,  are  specu- 
lating about  abandoning. 

The  air  carrier  Industry  has  problems  to- 
day, not  Just  your  segment,  but  all  of  It. 

One  segment  says  the  government  has  put 
In  too  much  competition  against  It  and  thus 
reduced  profit  opportunities.  Another  says 
that  illegal  charters  are  killing  them.  A  third 
one  says  that  It  needs  a  protected  market 
and  broadened  authority. 

Look  at  the  local  service  sector  of  the  In- 
dustry. Your  troubles  are  not  minor.  Tour 
Investment  In  fiight  equipment  rose  from 
$133  million  at  the  end  of  1965  to  (541  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1969,  a  quadrupling  of 
the  original  level.  Your  debt  rose  from  $110 
million  In  1965  to  $550  million  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  a  four-fold  Increase.  Interest 
expense  during  the  period  Increased  by  a  .fac- 
tor of  eight,  rising  from  $5  million  In  1965  to 
$41  million  In  1969.  These  sizable  Increases 
In  the  filght  equipment  and  related  accounts 
reflect.  In  the  main,  the  continuing  acqui- 
sition of  new  Jet  powered  aircraft  throughout 
the  period. 

The  law  makes  clear  that  the  Board  may 
not  control  air  carrier  equipment  acquisition. 
Admittedly  you  often  come  In  and  make  a 
presentation  of  your  plans,  but  you  are  not 
seeking  Board  permission;  you  are  Just  tell- 
ing us  of  your  program. 

And,  In  moving  as  you  did  to  an  Inventory 
of  turbo  props  and  pure  Jets,  you  Increased 
your  Investment  base,  and  thus  your  return 
requirement  significantly.  Thus  In  today's 
climate  the  $400  million  Increase  In  the  In- 
vestment base  attributable  to  purchases  of 
filght  equipment  over  the  past  four  years 
would.  In  theory,  generate  an  additional  sub- 
sidy requlremei|i|  for  return  and  taxes  of 
between  $50  and  $60  million.  This,  obviously, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  economic  pinch  so 
prevalent  among  the  local  carriers  today. 

These  equipment  decisions  also  brought  on 
other  problems.  In  your  case,  too  much  com- 
petition has  not  been  put  against  you. 
Rather,  you  are  the  competition  put  on  pre- 
vious non-competitive  trunk  segments  of 
others.  Nor  are  excessive  or  Illegal  charters 
to  dilute  your  loads  a  problem  with  you. 
Rather,  you  suffer  from  decreasing  load  fac- 
tors caused  by  the  new  equipment  Just  re- 
ferred to,  plus  other  things.  The  average 
passenger  load  factor  of  your  segment,  which 
had  reached  50.2'"^  In  1966,  dropped  to  43.1% 
In  1969,  with  Individual  carriers  ranging  from 
39.4  to  47.4 "J.  And  then  the  whole  problem 
was  compounded  by  three  unexpected  new 
factors.  These  were  the  staggering  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  money,  and  In  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices and  labor,  plus  the  unforecasted  fall-off 
In  traffic  growth  we  have  seen  In  the  past 
year. 

Clearly  the  present  economic  situation, 
whatever  its  various  causes,  is  the  most  Im- 
portant single  problem  facing  the  local  serv- 
ice Industry. 

What  steps  has  the  Board  taken  and  can 
It  take  In  the  future  to  ameliorate  the  situ- 
ation? What  steps  can  and  should  be  taken 
by  the  Industry  and  by  the  Congress? 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  short-haul 
fares  are  approaching  the  top  limits  to  which 
they  can  reasonably  go  for  the  Immediate 
future. 

At  least  one  of  your  presidents  is  of  the 
firm  view  that  the  higher  fares  have  driven 
passengers  off  the  airlines  and  back  to  the 


highways  In  many  short-haul  markets,  and 
I  think  he  may  be  right.  I  have  been  told 
this  In  very  harsh  terms  by  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce representatives  In  some  of  the  smaller 
cities  I  have  visited  this  past  winter.  So, 
where  else  do  we  look? 

The  Board's  route  strengthening  jwUcy  has 
resulted  not  only  In  granting  new  routes  in 
the  local  carriers'  own  general  areas,  but  also. 
In  many  cases.  In  extending  the  local  carrier 
out  of  Its  territory  and  Into  a  major  hub. 

In  1969  Mohawk  was  extended  from  up- 
state New  York  points  to  the  Twin  Cities 
and  to  Chicago;  North  Central  was  given 
Twin  Cities-Denver  authority;  Ozark  was 
brought  from  Iowa  and  Illinois  to  Washing- 
ton and  New  York;  Piedmont  was  given  a 
route  to  Chicago;  Southern  saw  added  to  Its 
system  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Miami;  and 
Texas  International  was  extended  north  to 
Denver  and  west  to  Los  Angeles.  A  year 
earlier  Allegheny  had  been  extended  north 
to  Albany,  and  southwest  to  Memphis,  and 
somewhat  earlier  Piedmont  and  Southern 
reache(^  Washington  and  New  York. 

The  theory  behind  such  awards  was  sup- 
posed to  be  that  they  would  be  highly  profit- 
able and  would  In  part  make  up  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  carrier  In  serving  small 
communities  and  short-hAul  routes. 

But  what  bothers  me  Is  what  appears  to 
be  a  tendency  of  some  carriers  to  accept 
these  lucrative  awards  and  at  almost  the 
same  time  seek  to  get  out  altogether  from 
the  towns  the  award  was  supposed  to  pay 
them  to  serve.  One  of  your  members  was  be- 
fore us  a  couple  of  months  ago,  within 
weeks  of  having  begun  such  a  new  service, 
and  said  that  he  would  concentrate  on 
building  this  route  but  would  probably 
shortly  oe  before  us  for  permission  to  drop 
some  loss  towns.  In  my  opinion  this  Just 
won't  do. 

To  me  'dropping"  is  not  the  solution;  but 
"remodeling"  may. be. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  serv- 
ices to  large  numbers  of  towns  are  going  to 
be  loss  services  at  any  reasonable  fare,  and 
many  would  be  even  at  unreasonably  high 
fares.  The  question  presented  Is.  who  will 
pay  the  piper?  If  these  loss  services  are  to 
continue,  they  must  be  subsidized  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  someone:  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  local  community,  or  the  stock- 
holders. I  think  you  will  agree  that  in  1969 
your  stockholders  provided  a  very  substan- 
tial portion  of  this  subsidy.  We,  that  Is,  we 
the  regulators,  you  the  carriers,  and  the 
towns  who  are  the  tisers,  are  faced  with  a 
four-pronged  dilemma — either  raise  fares 
to  make  the  route  profitable;  let  the  car- 
rier lose  money  on  It;  get  out  of  the  town;  or 
subsidize  it  In  some  form  or  other. 

If  we  can  raise  local  fares  no  'urther,  as 
I  think  we  cannot  on  any  broad  scale  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  dent  In  the  problem;  and 
If  your  stockholders'  ability  to  absorb  these 
losses  has  reached  Its  Umit,  as  I  think  It  has. 
we  have  before  us  only  two  other  choices, 
discontinuation  of  service,  or  some  more 
successful  and  satisfactory  type  of  subsidi- 
zation. 

One  of  your  presidents  told  me  recently 
that  if  he  could  choose  15  towns  on  bis 
system  at  which  to  discontinue  service  he 
could  go  off  subsidy.  And  I  suspect  be  was 
correct. 

But  If  we  did  that— If  we  let  him  out  of 
those  15  towns,  and  then  did  the  same  thing 
for  eight  other  carriers,  we  might  fairly 
quickly  discover  aroimd  100  towns  which 
would  lose  air  service  altogether. 

This  Is  not  a  solution  I  would  favor,  but 
It  probably  would  end  the  federal  subsidy 
program.  And  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
your  segment  was  certificated — to  bring  air 
service  to  smaller  cities — would  disappear. 

Further,  I  don't  believe  that  the  Congress 
which  appropriates  the  subsidy  funds,  nor 
any  of  the  Involved  state  governors,  nor  the 
communities  who  depend  on  the  service,  are 
ready  suddenly  to  reduce  the  total  number  ot 
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profit.  The  Incentive  to  the  local  carrier 
would  be  his  t^portunlty  to  get  rid  of  the 
drag  on  profits  these  loss  points  now  place 
on  him.  The  plan  could  go  even  one  step  fur- 
ther by  some  sort  of  community  participa- 
tion In  the  subsidy  through  favored  treat- 
ment of  the  commuter  at  municipal  airport 
facilities. 

In  advancing  this  thought  I  do  not  mean 
that  every  town  under  a  certain  size  or  quan- 
tum of  traffic  should  Immediately  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  route  operator  to  be  a  com- 
muter-served community.  Many  of  them  are 
part  of  strong  segments  and  probably  will  and 
should  stay  as  they  are.  But  what  I  am  talk- 
ing abotit  is  the  many  towns  where  two 
round  trips  (four  departures)  of  a  very  heavy 
airplane,  737,  DC-9  or  a  turbo  prop,  may  be 
l>oarding  only  two  or  three  people  each  de- 
parture, and  where  the  traffic  support  on 
either  or  both  sides  of  the  town  is  equally 
sparse.  Their  problem  Is  often  further  com- 
plicated by  stage  lengths  of  less  than  100 
miles. 

It  is  possible  that  such  a  proposal.  If 
widely  tised.  would  require  some  re-examlna- 
tion  of  current  statutory  authorities,  but  I 
would  hope  that  a  sound  program  would  re- 
ceive a  sympathetic  hearing  in  the  appro- 
priate forums. 

Also  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties 
inherent  In  such  a  program  due  to  the  un- 
easiness of  your  pilots  who  may  think  their 
long  term  Job  opportunities  are  threatened 
b/  the  elimination  of  heavy  aircraft  In  favor 
of  smaller,  or,  even,  by  the  transfer  of  route 
segments  In  toto  to  non-company  operations. 
But  all  of  these  problems  must  be  faced, 
and  somehow  solved. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  ad- 
vancing any  CAB  approved  plan  for  chang- 
ing the  type  of  service  to  20%  of  our  towns. 
These  thoughts  are  purely  my  own.  I  am  very 
imeasy  about  what  appears  to  be  a  steady, 
piecemeal,  and  uncoordinated  leaning  by  lo- 
cal service  air  carriers  away  from  their  service 
obligations  to  smaller  cities,  and  I'd  like  to 
see  It  reversed  before  it  becomes  of  runaway 
proportions. 

Had  I  been  a  local  service  airline  presi- 
dent m  1965-67,  I  am  sure  that  I  would 
have  been  In  the  forefront  of  those  moving 
to  Jets.  And  were  I  a  local  president  today, 
I  would  most  likely  be  trying  very  hard  to 
exploit  those  dandy  new  route  awards  the 
Board  gave  me,  and  at  the  same  time  I'd  be 
trying  to  get  out  of  loss  segments  and  un- 
productive towns,  I  would  be.  Just  as  you  are, 
responsvle  and  sensitive  to  the  demands  of 
yovir  lenders  and  your  stockholders. 

But  I  am  not  so  situated.  My  mandate  Is 
different  from  yotirs.  The  law  Imposes  on 
me,  and  on  my  four  colleagues,  a  require- 
ment to  foster  development  of  an  air  trans- 
pwrtatlon  system  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
commerce,  the  postal  service,  and  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States.  At  least 
from  my  point  of  view,  such  a  pattern  would 
require  a  continuation  of  some  satisfactory 
type  of  air  service  to  smaller  cities,  particu- 
larly those  In  some  isolation  who  may  al- 
ready have  lost  their  historic  public  trans- 
portation with  the  steady  decline  of  rail 
service  and,  more  recently,  of  bus  service  as 
well. 

For  us  at  the  Board  to  meet  this  transpor- 
tation mandate  successfully  In  an  era  where 
tremendous  flnancal  streesses  are  being 
placed  on  the  viability  of  all  segments  of 
the  air  transport  system  Is  not  easy.  And  in 
the  specific  area  I  have  been  talking  about 
today  It  win  be  particularly  hard.  No  com- 
munity wants  to  lose  Its  airline,  its  airmail. 
Its  sign  of  progress.  Yet  ntf  airline  can  go  on 
forever  losing  money  and  In  the  massive 
amounts  that  some  of  you  have  experienced 
and  can  easily  see  continuing  If  there  are 
no  changes  In  the  costs  and  losses  Inherent 
in  your  present  route  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Federal  subsidy  was  supposed 
to  be  a  temporary  developmental  support, 
not  a  permanent  way  of  life,  so  your  problem 


is  further  complicated  by  the  logical  Con- 
gressional goal  of  seeking  the  reduction  and 
ultimate  disappearance  of  subsidy. 

On  April  13  I  asked  the  Board  to  under- 
take an  In-depth  study  looking  towards  the 
development  of  a  nationwide  plan  for  keep- 
ing air  service  In  as  many  of  the  smaJler 
towns  as  possible,  a  plan  which  may  include 
subsidized  third  level  service  to  many  towns 
now  bordering  too  few  passengers  to  support 
service  by  large  aircraft. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  problems  of 
the  small  cities  because  I  have  visited  many 
of  them  m  the  past  two  years.  Moreover, 
either  because  of  these  visits  or  perhaps  be- 
cause I  come  from  one  of  the  less  populated 
states,  countless  representatives  from  the 
western  states  and  from  small  communities 
stop  by  my  office  when  they  are  In  Washing- 
ton. And  I  dont  sleep  very  well  at  night  after 
a  representative  from  a  small  city  like  Willis- 
ton  very  bitterly  talks  to  me  about  the  time, 
money  and  effort  they  have  put  Into  devel- 
oping a  quarter  million  dollar  annual  mar- 
ket for  a  local  carrier,  then  to  be  abandoned 
In  favor  of  a  third  level  operator  of  whose 
viability  they  are  uncertain.  Nor  do  I  like 
to  walk  out  of  a  Senators  office  after  hearing 
from  him  that  a  fine  town  like  Jackson, 
Wyoming,  has  no  rail  or  bus  service,  and  only 
minimal  air  service  except  In  the  toujrlst  sea- 
sons. 

One  must  puzzle  and  worry,  as  I  do,  to  see 
boardings  at  Topeka  go  down  in  five  years 
from  60,000  to  11,000;  to  see  all  certificated 
air  carrier  service  withdrawn  from  Waycross, 
Georgia,  with  Its  20,000  citizens;  to  see  all 
carriers  seeking  to  discontinue  at  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  and  to  see  town  after  town — 
WUllston,  North  Dakota;  Burley,  Idaho;  Sal- 
isbury, Maryland;  Elklns,  West  Virginia; 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania;  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont; Land  O'Lakes,  Wisconsin;  and  Wi- 
nona, Minnesota,  to  name  a  few — disappear 
from  the  certificated  airline  map. 

The  problem  of  what  kind  of  an  air  serv- 
ice pattern  the  48  states  will  have  In  the 
next  decade  Is  before  tis  now.  No  one  local 
service  carrier  can  solve  It.  But  all  of  you 
can  help.  Bold  and  Imaginative  study,  both 
in  your  own  organizations,  whether  at  San 
Francisco  or  Minneapolis,  or  Denver  or  Hous- 
ton, or  Utlca.  and  everywhere  else,  will  help. 
And  a  free  flow  of  Ideas  between  you,  and 
between  you  and  the  Board,  will  help  also. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  successful 
pattern  of  small  airplane  operations  to  small 
cities  is  Just  as  important  a  part  of  our  total 
air  transport  system  of  tomorrow  as  will  be 
the  long  haul  routes  of  the  747'8  and  tha 
supersonlcs. 

We  must  develop  a  logical  and  well  under- 
stood plan  to  solve  this  dilemma;  otherwise 
an  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  patchwork 
of  deletion  and  suspension  at  much  too  high 
a  cost  In  resources,  with  the  community 
heartache  and  inconvenience  which  will  re- 
sult. We  must  not  permit  this  to  happen. 


STATEMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC POLICY  COUNCIL  ON 
CAMBODIA 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  citizens  is  the  Honorable 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  who  among  his 
other  assignments  is  now  chairman  of 
the  International  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Council.  On  May  7 
Governor  Harriman  Issued  a  statement 
criticizing  President  Nixon's  invasion  of 
Cambodia,  and  because  of  Its  insight  I 
believe  It  should  receive  wide  attention, 
and  submit  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
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President  Nixon's  decisions  to  extend  mili- 
tary operations  into  Cambodia  and  to  resume 
temporarily  the  bombing  of  military  targets 
in  North  Vietnam  were  serious  mistakes  of 
Judgment.  The  domestic  and  International 
consequences  were  clearly  predictable,  yet 
Mr.  Nixon  proceeded  on  a  course  bound  to 
divide  our  country  still  further,  provoke  a 
Constitutional  crisis,  aggravate  our  economic 
problems,  and  cause  most  of  otir  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world  to  question  our  ca- 
pacity for  leadership. 

The  President  must  now  bend  every  effort 
to  minimize  these  consequences  even  though 
they  cannot  totally  be  undone.  Our  troops 
should  be  swiftly  and  permanently  with- 
drawn from  Cambodia.  Iliere  Is  no  conceiv- 
able military  success  In  Cambodia  worth  the 
awful  price  we  are  paying  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  existence  of  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries has  been  known  for  years  and  the 
temptation  to  broaden  the  war  long  present. 
Whatever  the  President's  Intentions,  the  In- 
vasion across  the  Cambodian  border  cannot 
help  but  be  seen  as  an  expansion  of  the  war 
and  another  fruitless  effort  to  achieve  by 
military  action  the  "total  victory"  which  Is 
unachievable. 

Most  yoting  people  in  this  country  do  not 
believe  in  this  war.  They  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  change  policies  through  the  dem- 
ocratic processes  and  now  many  have  come 
to  doubt  that  those  processes  work.  It  is 
they  who  must  do  the  fighting,  and  their 
views  are  entitled  to  respect.  Whatever  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  and  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  this  Is  no  time  to  compound 
them — in  Vietnam  or  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  Administration  to  ignore  Constitu- 
tional processes  and  resort  to  further  vio- 
lence to  solve  essentially  political  problems 
at  the  very  time  when  it  Is  demanding  re- 
spect for  law  and  non-violent  political  action 
at  home  Is  bound  to  breed  cynicism  and  dis- 
respect among  young  and  old  alike. 

The  Cambodian  venture  Is  demonstrable 
proof  that  President  Nixon  does  not  have  and 
never  has  had  an  effective  plan  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  must  disengage 
in  Vietnam.  We  should  speed  up  the  pace  of 
withdrawal  and  we  should  make  it  clear  now 
that  all  United  States  forces  will  be  with- 
drawn in  an  orderly  and  responsible  manner. 
Fifteen  months  after  taking  office  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  reduced  our  forces  by  only 
115,000.  Between  now  and. next  spring  he 
contemplates  only  an  additional  160,000  men. 
And  even  this  partial  withdrawal  of  less  than 
half  our  forces  over  nearly  two  and  one-half 
years  is  dependent  upon  circumstances  he 
does  not  and  cannot  control. 

We  cannot  make  our  withdrawal  contin- 
gent on  military  success  in  Cambodia,  or 
Laos,  or  South  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  make  our  withdrawal  contin- 
gent on  what  Hanoi  does  or  does  not  do. 

We  cannot  make  our  withdrawal  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Thleu  government  in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  indefinitely  commit  U.S.  troops 
to  support  an  unpopular  and  repressive  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  nor  should  we 
allow  otirselves  to  commit  U.S.  troops  to 
maintain  the  new  government  in  Cambodia. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  there  is  no  way 
of  achieving  political  victory  in  Vietnam 
through  military  tuitions.  That  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  United  States  but  the  nature  of 
the  problem  that  exists  there.  The  easy 
course  is  military  escalation  and  appeals  to 
patriotic  sentiments.  The  politically  difficult 
course  Is  to  have  the  courage  and  wisdom 
to  face  the  hard  facts  and  act  upon  them. 

What  kind  of  a  political  settlement  that 
can  be  achieved  Is  not  clear.  It  Is  clear  from 
President  Thleu's  own  words  that  he  is  un- 
willing to  consider  any  compromise  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  so  far  been  unwilling  to 
press  the  issue.  His  failure  for  months  to  ap- 
point a  high-level  American  negotiator,  cou- 
pled with  his  actions  of  the  past  days,  give 
little  hope  that  negotiations  are  being  seri- 
ously contemplated,  let  alone  pursued.  Surely 
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we  must  know  by  now  that  expanding  the 
war  and  bombing  are  not  the  way  to  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement. 


STATEMENT  BY  PAGE  M.  ANDER- 
SON, LIFE-LONG  REPUBLICAN,  ON 
CAMBODIA  AND  VIETNAM 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  majority  of  our  citizens  be- 
lieve that  President  Nixon's  recent  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are 
wrong. 

This  belief  extends  not  only  to  Demo- 
cravs  but  to  lifelong  Republicans  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Nixon  in  1968. 

Mr.  Page  M.  Anderson,  an  attorney  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  recently  wrote  a  most 
persuasive  letter  to  the  President  ex- 
plaining his  disappointment  with  the 
President's  actions  and  urging  that  our 
men  be  brought  home. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
sert Mr.  Anderson's  letter  at  this  point 
in  tlie  Record  : 

Mat  4, 1970; 
The  PREsroiNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  In  the  last  election  I 
voted  for  you  with  great  anticipation.  I 
thought  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  Vietnam 
War  was  the  most  unforttmate  and  Ul-ad- 
vlsed  endeavor  that  the  United  States  bad 
ever  undertaken.  I  voted  for  you  because  I 
hoped  that  you  would  be  able  to  extract  tis 
from  the  morass  easier  than  could  any  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  Administration.  Subse- 
quent steps,  Including  withdrawal  of  troops, 
made  me  think  that  my  hope  was  being  ful- 
filled, although  at  a  slower  pace  than  would 
be  advisable. 

Your  recent  action  in  expanding  the  war 
and  the  apparent  Intent  to  get  involved  in 
Cambodia  has  dashed  all  such  hope.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  military  and  the  "ex- 
perts" of  the  State  Department  have  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  down  your  resistance  and 
better  judgment.  Please  understand  that  I 
am  sure  that  your  motives  were  of  the  high- 
est, but  that  does  not  alter  my  view  that  your 
action  was  wrong  and  can  only  lead  to  an 
end  Just  the  opposite  of  your  aim. 

In  1942  I  enlisted  In  the  army  and  was 
discharged  in  1946  as  a  Captain.  I  consider 
myself  a  loyal  American  and  believe  that 
America  Is  the  finest  nation  on  earth.  I  have 
also  been  a  life-long  Republican,  but  this 
transcends  party  lines  and  dissent  is  neces- 
sary and  the  patriotic  thing  to  do  in  this  case. 
I  listened  carefully  to  your  speech  and  to 
me  It  WM  not  convincing.  Whether  or  not 
the  United  States  suffers  its  first  defeat  in 
war  is  not  too  important.  What  history  will 
say  as  to  the  results  of  our  venture  into 
the  Far  Blast  is.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  disclose 
a  sorry  situation,  with  Vietnam  as  a  devas- 
tated land,  its  econonxy  ruined,  its  agricul- 
ture upset  and  almost  destroyed,  its  people 
uprooted  and  relocated  without  regard  to 
whether  the  new  locations  can  furnish  a  live- 
lihood or  decent  habitat,  its  land  scarred  and 
impregnated  with  dangerous  and  destructive 
chemicals,  its  people  made  dependent  on 
the  artificial  and  temporary  support  of  a 
foreign  nation's  expenditures  for  military 
action.  Complete  victory  over  the  Viet  Cong 
would  not  be  worth  the  price  already  paid. 
Now,  and  against  the  desires  of  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress,  you  are  expanding 
this  situation  Into  Cambodia,  and  history 
will  disclose  another  black  page  if  this  is 
continued. 
Your    argument    about    saving    American 


lives  does  not  bold  water.  Obviously  the  beet 
way  to  save  American  lives  is  to  bring  our 
men  home. 

There  Is  so  much  to  do  at  home  in  hous- 
ing, ecology,  civil  rights,  education,  etc.  We 
cannot  afford  to  spend  our  resources  in  war 
in  Asia.  How  much  better  also  it  would  be 
to  let  things  run  their  course  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  and  then,  by  financial  and 
technical  aid  to  whatever  government 
emerges  and  the  people,  build  up  the  country 
and  guide  it  to  our  own  desires  at  the  same 
time.  All  we  are  doing  by  interfering  now 
is  solldfying  reaction  against  the  United 
States  abroad  and  driving  both  nations  Into 
the  arms  of  China. 

Copies  of  this  are  being  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  Hawaii  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  statements  made  in  this  letter  repre- 
sent the  personal  opinion  of  the  undersigned 
and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  stating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member,  or 
as  the  views  of  any  of  my  partners  or 
associates. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Pace  M.  Anderson. 


POLICY  OF  THE  PENN  CENTRAL  TO 
SHIRK  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE 
PUBLIC 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  W£is  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
announced  last  Friday  that  the  Perm 
Central  has  asked  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  permission  to  dis- 
continue 17  of  43  trains  between  Provi- 
dence and  Boston.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  blatant  example  of  the  continuing 
policy  of  the  Penn  Central  to  shirk  their 
responsibility  to  the  public. 

Just  2  days  before  the  Penn  Central 
filed  its  discontinuance  notice  with  ICC, 
Mr.  William  Tucker,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  New  England  region,  was 
in  my  office  to  discuss  pending  railroad 
legislation.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
impending  discontinuances.  Surely  this 
high  official  of  the  Penn  Central  was 
aware  of  the  notice.  In  further  attempt 
to  stay  out  of  the  Are,  their  discontinu- 
ance notice  was  not  filed  imtil  Friday 
afternoon,  May  15,  so  that  the  annoimce- 
ment  would  not  be  made  to  congressional 
offices  until  Monday,  May  18. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  today.  I  concur  with  Mr. 
O'Neill  in  his  statement  that  the  rail- 
roads are  not  willing  to  furnish  good 
service.  Decrepid  stations,  dilapidated 
cars,  and  imbellevably  poor  ticket  serv- 
ice, are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

For  years  we  have  heard  the  railroads 
tell  us  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  operate  efficient  and  clean  pas- 
senger service.  Certainly  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  assisting  the  rail- 
roads toward  this  end.  But  now  is  not  the 
time  to  cut  the  service  off.  The  Senate 
has  recently  passed  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act.  While  tills  bill,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  far  from  being  adequate,  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Private  busi- 
ness cannot  exiject  us  to  go  to  the  public 
and  ask  for  monetary  assistance  for  rail- 
roads, when  the  owners  of  the  rails  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  to  bring 
all  passenger  service  to  a  screeching  halt. 

Help  is  coming  to  the  railroads.  But 
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To  the  EnrroB: 

With  Congress  about  to 
In  the  railroad  situation, 
recent  try  at  shaking  off 
sponslbUlty  for  direct 
between  the  country's  two 
tlon  centers  should  remind 
It  Is  time  the  American  public 
leaving   the   health   of  Its 
hands  of  managements  tha; 
valuable    to    themselves 

(Editorial,  May  18  ] 

If  awake  at  long  last.  I 
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CBAITTS    or    LJIND 

The  title  of  the  railroad  companies  to  the 
real  estate,  air  rights  and  sther  assets  being 
disposed  of  and  leased — ard  to  the  proceeds 
of  such  past  sales  and  le*e8 — Is  In  no  way 
cleahr.  The  assorted  public  grants  and  lending 
of  powers  (by  New  York  City  Itself  along 
with  other  cities,  states,  and  the  Federal 
Government)  were  made  by  charters  and 
agreements  calling  explicii  ly  or  by  clear  Im- 
plication for  the  provision  in  return  by  the 
rallroctd  companies,  often  In  perpetuity,  of 
satisfactory  ptissenger  i  nd  freight  rail 
service. 

If  the  roads  arent  now  willing  to  furnish 
that  service,  a  solid  share  i)f  their  real  estate 
holdings  and  assorted  rights,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  past  sales  and  leaa  es  of  these,  should 
promptly  revert  to  the  public  ownership 
from  which  It  came. 

The  values  Involved  rur  Into  hundreds  of 
mllUona  of  dollars  and  Ugher.  With  these 
once  In  hand,  it  should  b>  no  great  trick  to 
find  agencies,  public  or  pr  vate.  willing  to  be 
endowed  with  shares  of  th  is  stake  and  happy 
to  apply  them  to  the  challenge  of  seeing  IX 
Americans,  as  well  as  Japanese,  can't  re- 
member— or  if  need  be.  Uarn — how  to  make 
railroads  work. 

And  If  for  once  we  can  g  et  off  the  defensive 
and  begin  putting  our  i  Ights-of -way  back 
in  the  bands  of  executlveii  Interested  in  see- 
ing passenger  service  su  :ceed  rather  than 
fall,  perhaps  we  all  migh  ,  be  pleasantly  as- 
tonished by  the  speed  with  which  Inprove- 
ment  could  come. 

I^HARUS  CNeill. 

Cbeens  Pabms.  Conn.,  i  'ay  6. 1970. 
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learned  of  Speaker  McCormack's  xm- 
expected  announcement  of  retirement 
effective  at  the  completion  of  his  present 
term.  I  sincerely  regret  that  he  has  made 
this  choice  but  I  respect  and  honor  his 
wishes  in  this  decision. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  great 
institution  for  just  a  little  over  3  years 
but  in  that  short  span  of  time,  I  have 
come  to  know  John  McCormack  pri- 
marily as  a  man  of  singular  high  punx>se 
and  unselfish  dedication. 

I  want  him  to  know  that  I  appreciate 
all  the  kindnesses  and  courtesies  he  has 
so  willingly  extended  to  me  during  my 
brief  tenure  and  I  thank  him  publicly 
for  them. 

John  McCormack  is  my  friend  and  I 
am  hopeful  enough  to  think  that  he  also 
considers  me  as  his  friend.  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  this  friendship  in  the 
years  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


asked 
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OPERATION   FLORIDA   SUNSHINE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  large  differences  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
we  as  a  nation  must  do  all  we  can  to  help 
our  wounded  and  hospitalized  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Operation  Florida  Sunshine  is  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  give  rest  and  recupera- 
tion to  those  brave  men  wounded  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  The  program,  con- 
ceived in  1967  by  Lt.  Col.  David  F.  Bird, 
Infantry,  U.S.  Army,  is  now  entering  its 
third  year.  Much  of  the  success  of  this 
progrsun  belongs  to  the  South  Florida 
Chapter  of  the  Disabled  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  to  its  chapter  commander,  Lt. 
Col.  Sydney  G.  Osborne. 

I  include  the  detailed  account  of  the 
backgroimd  on  Operation  Florida  Sun- 
shine in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

Backcboitnd   Infobmation   on   Opebation 

FLORmA     SXTNSHINE 

LTC.  David  p.  Bird,  Inf.,  USA.  Area  Ad- 
visor. Miami  Area.  Third  United  States  Army, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  H.  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, In  1967  conceived  the  Idea  of  having 
wounded  and  hospitalized  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  fighting  brought  to  the  Miami  Area 
on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  off-season 
summer  months.  This  for  rest  and  recupera- 
tion. After  approval  of  the  Third  United 
States  Army  this  project  was  given  the  title, 
"Operation  Florida  Sunshine".  The  program 
Is  now  entering  it's  third  year. 

Funds  not  being  available  for  the  welcom- 
ing, housing,  feeding,  and  entertainment  of 
these  wounded  veterans  appeal  was  made  to 
the  hotels,  restaurants,  area  transportation 
people,  veterans  organizations,  civic  and 
service  clubs  asking  them  to  contribute  time, 
funds  and  facilities  to  Instu-e  success  of  the 
operation. 

That  these  young  men  who  had  suffered  so 
much  in  the  service  of  our  country  might 
know  that  their  sacrifices  were  appreciated 
by  the  South  Florida  community,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  appropriate  welcoming  com- 
mittee was  deemed  necessary.  This  was  or- 
ganized and  placed  In  operation  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  South  Florida  Chapter, 
Disabled  Officers  Association.  LTC  Sydney 
O.  Osborne,  AUS.  Retired,  Chapter  Com- 
mander and  National  Executive  Committee- 
man of  the  national  Association  was  ap- 
pointed chairman.  He  continues  to  serve  in 
that   capacity.   This   committee   now  meets 


and  greets  each  contingent  of  wounded  vet- 
erans arriving  In  Miami  under  auspices  of 
the  program.  Now,  as  many  as  fifty  indi- 
viduals representing  different  organizations 
frequently  meet  the  Incoming  planes. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  soldiers  to  arrive 
the  third  Thursday  of  each  month,  and  to 
return  to  their  respective  hospitals  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  At  times  they  arrive  by 
Army  plane,  at  other  the  Air  Force,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  Air  Reserve  planes  bring 
them.  Upon  arrival  they  first  become  guests 
of  the  Delta  Air  Lines  In  their  VIP  Room, 
Concourse  One,  Miami  International  Air- 
port, there  they  are  served  refreshments  and 
they  and  the  members  of  the  welcoming 
committee  are  Introduced  to  each  other. 

After  the  welcoming  ceremonies  and  the 
reception  the  wounded  veterans  are  trans- 
ported by  bus  donated  by  the  American 
Sightseeing  Tours  Company  to  their  hotels. 
They  are  also,  during  their  stay,  greeted  by 
the  Mayors  of  Both  Miami  and  Miami  Beach 
and  are  presented  with  keys  to  the  cities. 

Through  October,  1969,  hotel  accommoda- 
tions and  services  were  the  gift  of  the 
"Shower  of  Stars"  hotel  chain.  Also,  the 
Allison  Hotel  and  the  Lindsay  Hopkins  Hotel 
have  contributed  rooms  and  services.  Regis- 
tration for  housing,  some  meals  and  hotel 
services  began  being  handled  by  the  Miami 
Beach  Hotel  Association  In  the  Spring  of 
1970.  The  Miami  hotelmen  s  group  Is  adding 
their  services. 

In  June,  1969,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bird 
was  transferred  from  the  Miami  Area  and 
left  to  take  over  an  important  assignment 
In  Korea.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  B.  Mad- 
dux. CE,  USA,  succeeded  Colonel  Bird  as 
Area  Advisor. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  Colonel 
Maddux  evaluated  the  Importance  of  "Oper- 
ation Florida  SunshlEA."  In  spite  of  short- 
ages of  regular  army  personnel  to  perform 
necessary  logistical  services  In  connection 
with  the  project,  he  strongly  recommended 
and  urged  Third  Army  to  not  only  continue 
the  operation,  but  to  further  expand  Its 
scope  to  embrace  a  round-the-year  schedule 
of  monthly  visitations.  Thus  stepping  the 
program  up  from  a  five  or  six  month  offsea- 
son effort  to  a  twelve  month  operation.  Re- 
ceiving approval  of  the  Commanding  General. 
Third  United  States  Army.  Fort  McPherson. 
Georgia,  Colonel  Maddux  completed  arrange- 
ments to  successfully  carry  on  the  enlarged 
program. 

Since  Its  Inception  groups  of  wounded  vet- 
erans have  been  flown  Into  Miami  and  have 
been  hosted  for  housing,  meals,  and  enter- 
tainment by  many  diverse  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

Outstanding  In  their  entertaining  of  every 
group  that  has  been  brought  to  Miami  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  has  been  the 
Zerick  family  of  Kendall,  Florida.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Emery  and  Lura  Zerick  have  the  young 
veterans  to  their  home  where  they  enjoy 
informal  and  old-fashioned  hospitality.  The 
Zerick  youngsters  and  nearby  neighbors  en- 
courage the  young  veterans  to  relax  and 
enjoy  cook-outs,  a  swim  In  the  pool,  and 
Just  friendly  conversation. 

Organizations  having  the  wounded  soldiers 
as  guests  for  a  meeting,  luncheon  or  dinner 
and  for  specially  arranged  entertainment  In- 
clude Lions,  Klwanis,  Exchange,  Optimist 
and  Rotary  clubs.  Also,  the  Armed  Forces 
League  of  Miami;  Coral  Gables,  Miami 
Chapter  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association: 
Miami  Chapter,  The  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart:  two  Posts  of  the  American  Legion,  a 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  and  three 
Chapters  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Annually,  the  South  Florida  Chapter  of 
the  Disabled  Officers  Association  honors 
those  Individuals  and  organizations  who  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  "Operation 
Florida  Sunshine".  Those  who  ptu'tlclpate 
In    one    year    receive    the    recognition    and 
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awards   the   following   year   at   an   Annual 
Awards  Banquet. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Commanding 
General,  Third  United  States  Army  la  now 
desirous  of  expanding  the  program  to  differ- 
ent areas  oX  Florida  and  possibly  to  other 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of  Miami 
are  proud  of  the  part  they  are  playing  in 
providing  housing,  meals,  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  wounded  war  veterans  and 
we  are  all  hopeful  that  other  areas  of 
Florida  and  other  States  will  contribute 
to  the  expansion  of  this  most  worthy 
program. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  third  annual  awards  banquet  of  the 
South  Florida  Chapter  of  the  Disabled 
Officers  Association  and  I  include  a  com- 
mentary on  that  banquet  at  this  point: 

Promptly  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  AprU  Fifth,  1970,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sydney  G.  Osborne,  Chapter  Com- 
mander of  the  South  Florida  Chapter,  Dis- 
abled Officers  Association  and  also  National 
Executive  Committeeman,  Southern  Area  of 
the  National  association  called  the  Third 
Annual  Awards  Banquet  and  Installation  of 
Officers  meeting  to  order  In  the  Auxiliary 
Room  of  the  clubhouse  of  the  Harvey  W. 
Seeds    Post    #29,   The    American    Leglor.. 

Present  were  about  150  people  to  applaud 
the  nineteen  recipients  of  special  awards,  fif- 
teen of  which  were  for  contributions  of  time, 
money  and  effort  in  welcoming,  hosting  and 
entertaining  wounded  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam fighting  who  were  brought  to  the 
Greater  Miami  Area  as  part  of  "Operation 
Florida  Sunshine".  Four  awards  were  for 
medical,  diagnostic  and  surgical  services  ren- 
dered to  veterans  of  all  our  wars  by  the  Miami 
United  States  PubUc  Health  Clinic;  the 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base  Hosplta:,  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  at  Miami. 
Leading  the  singing  of  the  National  An- 
them was  Captain  Maurice  Heck,  Sergeant- 
at-Arms.  Major  Duncan  T.  P.  Troutman.  Past 
Chapter  Commander  ^ led  in  The  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  and  Flag  Salute.  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam A.  Oolkopf.  Senior  Vice  Commander 
read  the  chapter's  "Preamble".  Lieutenant 
Theron  B.  Hermes,  Charter  Chapter  Com- 
mander, Past  National  Executive  Committee- 
man and  present  Chaplain  gave  the  Invoca- 
tion. Mr.  Johnson  E.  Davis,  Commander  of 
American  Legion  Post  if  29  welcomed  those 
present  to  their  clubhouse.  He  was  proud  ot 
their   outstanding   membership   standing. 

Colonel  Osborne  in  his  welcoming  address 
expressed  his  greet  pleasure  at  having  so 
many  ot  those  who  had  significantly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  "operation  Florida 
Sunshine"  present  and  congratulated  them 
on  having  biUlt  It  Into  the  successful  com- 
munity program  It  had  become. 

He  stated,  "You  have,  over  more  than  2>4 
years.  In  ever  Increasing  numbers,  entbiialas- 
tlcally  demonstrated  to  the  hundreds  of  hos- 
pitalized wounded  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
fighting,  brought  to  this  area  for  rest  and 
recreation,  that  theirs  sufferings,  sacrifices 
and  services  are  recognized  and  appreciated." 
"Your  display  of  genuine  old-fashioned 
hospitality  In  hosting  these  yoimg  heroes  in 
your  homes  and  at  your  clubs  gave  them  as- 
surance that  they  were  Indeed  among  true 
friends." 

" — you  who  have  hosted  these  wearers  of 
the  Purple  Heart  have  been  rewarded  by  en- 
Joying  the  knowledge  that  you  too,  have 
served." 

Upon  being  Introduced  as  Master  of  Cere- 
monies, Major  Walter  S.  Van  Poyck,  a  Past 
Chapter  Commander,  Past  Alternate  National 
Committeeman  and  officer  in  many  national 
veterans  groups.  A  much  decorated  veteran 
oX  World  War  n  spoke  most  Insplratlonally 
and  reminded  those  who  felt  they  would  like 
to  expand  the  programs  of  "Operation  Flor- 
ida Sunshine"  that  all  they  had  to  do  to 


transfer  words  to  deeds,  was  to  become  In- 
volved. 

Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  Congressman, 
from  the  11th  Florida  Congressional  District 
spoke  most  glowingly  of  "OperaUon  Florida 
Sunshine"  and  of  the  leading  part  taken  in  It 
by  the  South  Florida  Chapter.  At  one  point 
m  his  remarks  he  suggested  that  possibly  the 
name  should  be  changed  to,  "Operation  Flor- 
ida Sunshine  and  Gratitude". 

Colonel  D.  George  Paston,  as  the  National 
Commander's  representative  brought  greet- 
ings from  him.  Then,  in  his  capacity  of 
Chairman,  of  the  National  Legislative  Com- 
mittee he  carefully  and  clearly  discussed  the 
status  of  pending  legislation  of  Interest  to 
the  retired  disabled  officer  and  his  depend- 
ents. In  spite  of  the  present  outlook  for  re- 
computatlon  he  held  out  hope  for  It's  pas- 
sage and  urged  all  to  continue  to  write  their 
congressmen  and  senators. 

Awards  were  then  presented  by  the  Chap- 
ter Commander,  aided  and  assisted  by  Major 
Van  Poyck.  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  Cap- 
tain Heck.  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Receiving  them 
were:  Colonel  Ned  P.  Conner,  MSC.,  USAF., 
Hospital  Administrator,  453l8t  Tactical  Hos- 
pital, Homestead  Air  Force  Base;  Dr.  Tracy 
Levy,  Medical  Director,  Miami  Outpatient 
Cimic,  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice; Dr.  Albert  Tomasulo,  MD.,  Director, 
United  States  Veterans  Hospital  at  Miami. 
Brigadier  General  David  W.  Hanlon,  USA, 
represented  and  received  an  award  for  Lieu- 
tenant General  A.  O.  Connor,  Commander  of 
the  United  States  Third  Army.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Robert  B.  Maddux,  CE.,  USA.,  Area 
Advisor,  Miami  Sector  received  a  citation  for 
carrying-on  "operation  Florida  Sunshine". 

Receiving  awards  for  hosting  and  enter- 
taining the  various  contingents  of  wounded 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  fightli^.  brought  to 
Miami,  were:  Mr.  Tracy  Horton,  District 
Manager  of  DelU  Air  Lines:  Mr.  Daniel  O. 
Powers,  President.  American  Sightseeing 
Tours  Company;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  and 
Lura  Zerick;  Miss  Gloria  Klngsley;  Captain 
Richard  H.  Carl.  President,  Coral  Gables- 
Miami  Chapter,  Reserve  Officers  Association; 
Colonel  Emi7s  C.  Harris,  Commander,  Miami 
Chapter,  The  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars;  Mr.  Johnson  E.  Davis,  Commander, 
Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  No.  29,  The  American 
Legion;  Mrs.  Ruth  Kessler,  Adjutant,  Sulll- 
van-Babcok  Post  No.  32,  The  American  Le- 
gion; Mr.  John  Protoe,  Commander,  William 
A.  McAllister  Post  No.  1«J08,  Veterans  ol 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Fred 
C.  Prazler,  Commander,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Miami  Post  No.  10;  Mr.  Johnny 
Clark,  Commander.  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Hollywood  Post  No.  41;  Mr.  George 
Pfaffendorf.  Commander,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Hlaleah-Mlaml  Springs  Post  No. 
43;  tSi.  ISA  Ponzel,  Chairman,  "Operation 
Florida  Sunshine  Co«nmlttee",  Palm  Springs 
Lions  Club,  Lions  International-District  35- 
A;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ivey,  President,  Northslde 
Lions  Club,  Lions  International -District 
35-A. 

After  presentations  of  the  citations  the 
Commander  recessed  the  meeting  for  five 
minutes  after  which,  upon  reassembling 
Colonel  Granville  B.  Smith,  Commander 
of  the  Manasota  Chapter  of  the  Disabled  Of- 
ficers Association  located  in  Sarasota,  Flor- 
ida Inducted  the  officers  and  executive  com- 
mitteemen  in   a   brief  ceremony. 

In  closing  Colonel  Osborne  caUed  upon  aU 
present  to  continue  their  patriotic  services 
through  the  medlimi  of  "Operation  Florida 
Sunshine"  and  urged  that  they  recruit  oth- 
ers to  Join  voluntarily  In  expanding  the 
project  during  the  coining  year. 

Everyone  next  stood  reverently,  and  each 
in  his  or  her  own  way.  offered  a  silent  and 
heartfelt  prayer  for  the  safety  of  all  our 
servicemen,  wherever  stationed.  The  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  at  10: 15  P.M. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  did  on  that  occasion, 
I  again  wish  to  offer  my  warm  and  per- 


sonal thanks  to  all  who  have  so  enthusi- 
astically participated  in  this  effort  to 
show  the  wounded  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  that  we  are  truly  grateful 
for  the  sacriflces  they  have  undertaken. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ap- 
propriate that  we.  this  month.  Senior 
Citizens  Month,  enact  legislation  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  elderly. 
We  in  Congress  may  be  proud  of  the 
legislative  achievements  in  social  securi- 
ty, medicare,  and  medicaid  but  we  can- 
not become  complacent  or  unaware  of 
the  many  yet  vmmet  needs  of  those  who 
depend  on  these  programs  for  their  very 
existence. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  their 
able  chairman  for  their  efforts  in  this 
difficult  task  and  for  the  bill  which  we 
have  before  us  today. 

I  was  privileged  to  testify  before  this 
fine  committee  last  October  on  their  first 
day  of  hearings  on  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  at  that  time  I 
offered  many  proposals  which  have  been 
included  in  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today. 

I  have  long  advocated  increasing  cash 
benefits  to  an  amount  that  would  allow 
our  older  Americans  to  live  with  dignity 
and  not  be  subjected  to  the  humility  of 
poverty  due  to  an  InabUity  to  work,  In- 
flation, and  outdated  laws. 

Prom  my  days  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
long  advocated  not  only  increasing  these 
cash  benefits,  but  increasing  the  base  that 
these  beneflts  cover. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  does  both. 
Although  I  have  in  the  past  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  a  cost-of-living 
increase  provision,  I  am  against  such  a 
pro\'ision  if  it  in  any  way  would  make 
comprehensive  and  meaningful  reform 
more  difficult.  I  am  against  such  a  provi- 
sion if  it  is  used  as  an  excuse  against 
periodic  actions  by  Congress  to  imple- 
ment farther  reaching  benefits  and  if  it 
becomes,  in  effect,  the  only  increase  the 
elderly  will  get  in  the  future.  We  have 
not  yet  provided  adequately  for  those 
covered  by  social  security  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  merely  cost-of-living  Increases 
from  here  on  in.  Par  more  must  be  done. 
I  view  this  bill,  instead,  as  another 
signiflcant  step  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  elderly — another  step  and  not  the 
final  step. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kltjczynski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  week,  on  account  of  ofScial 
business. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  cHi  ao(»unt  of  <dBciaI 
business. 

Mr.  BuRToiT  of  Callfomls,  for  May  25 
through  May  29,  OD  account  of  offldal 
business. 
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Mr.  Byrne  of 
request   of   Mr.   Dent) 
May  21,  1970.  on 

Mr.    HtJNGATE,    for 
May  27,  1970,  on  accounjt 
ness  in  the  Ninth 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri 
after  4  p.m..  until 
an  account  of  ofiQcial  bu^ness 


Pennsylvania   (at  the 
for  Thursday, 
accouiit  of  illness. 

Ifay    25    through 
of  oCQclal  busl- 
Disti^ct  of  Missouri. 

for  today 
Mondfey.  May  25,  1970, 


SPECIAL  ORDERS    GRANTED 


By  unanimous 
address  the  House 
tive  program  and  any 
tofore  entered,  wsis 

(The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Whitehttr^t 
extend  their  remarks 
traneous  matter :  > 

Mrs.  Heckler  of 
10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
today.  , 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Daniel  of 
vise  and  extend  their 
include  extraneous  matt.er 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
minutes. 

Mr.    LOWENSTEIN, 

utes. 
Mr.  Retjss,  today,  for  30 
Mr.  Rarick,  today,  for 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  today. 
Mr.  Parbstein,  today 


conseit,  permission  to 
folic  wing  the  legisla- 
sppcial  orders  here- 
to: 
Memjjers  (at  the  re- 
)  to  revise  and 
and  include  ex- 
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Massachusetts,  for 

for  5  minutes, 

(at  the  re- 
Virginia)  ,  to  re- 
remarks  and  to 
to:) 
■*ork,  today,  for  10 

to^ay,  for  30  min- 

minutes. 
10  minutes, 
for  10  minutes, 
for  20  minutes. 


REMARKS 


By  unanimous  cons<nt,  permission  to 

revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  IcHORD,  and  to  ificlude  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  to  include  the  speech  oi 
President  Nixon  of  September  25 
with  his  remarks  madej  today  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  15424. 

Mr.  Mills,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  during  tht  debate  today,  and 
to  include  therewith  lables  and  charts. 

All  Members  who  sjieak  on  H.R.  17550 
(at  the  request  of  Mr  Mills)  ,  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  the  debate 
today  and  to  include  tibles  and  charts 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Ing  the  remarks  of 
Committee  of  the  W 
merchant  marine  program. 

Mr.  Pickle  to  exttiid  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  immediatJEly  preceding  pas 
sage  of  H.R.  15424 

(The  following  M 
quest  of  Mr.  WnriEH 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ruth  in  two  in 

Mr.  Steiger  of  W 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  WncKER  in  tw 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  CowcER. 

Mr.  EIshleman. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Mary 

Mr.  Don  H.  Claus 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FoROtAN  In  tw(^  instances. 

Mr!  Schirlb  in  thtee  instances, 


lediately  follow- 
r.  Downing  in  the 
tiole  today  on  the 


ibers  (at  the  re- 
:sT>  and  to  include 

tances. 
onsin. 


Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RUPPE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGKL. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Zwach. 
Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Collins  in  three  instances. 
Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  McCloskey  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instance.<s 
Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ScHEUER  in  three  instances 
Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.   O'Neal   of   Georgia   In   two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Priedel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Griffin  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Gettys  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PuQUA. 

Mr.  ICHORD  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CONYERS  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Brademas  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Dorn  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hacan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hanley. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  2624.  An  act  to  Improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  In  customs  courts  by  amending 
the  statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial 
actions  and  admlnUtratlve  proceedings  in 
customs  matters,  and  lor  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3818.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  11372.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  partition  or  sale  of  in- 
herited mteresU  In  allotted  lands  In  the 
Tulalip  ReservaUon,  Wash.,  and  for  other 
purposess,"  approved  June  18,  1956  (70  Stat. 
290);  and  ^  ,  .  „ 

H.R.  12878.  To  amend  the  act  of  August  9. 
1955  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of  In- 
dian lands  at  the  Yavapal-Prescott  Commu- 
nity Reservation  In  Arizona. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  25.  1970,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  toble  and  referred  as  follows: 

2076  A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics),  transmitting  a  report  of  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  Depwtn^e^t  o^P*/f ?,"'f 
under  the  authority  of  sections  2304(a)  (11) 
and  (16),  for  the  period  July-December. 
1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

Ices 

2076  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  reporting  of 
weather  modification  activities  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 


instances. 


r  in  three  Instances 


Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bow  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  two  [instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HR  11372.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  partition  or 
sale  of  Inherited  Interests  In  allotted  lands 
In  the  Tulalip  Reservation,  Wash.,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  18,  1956  (70 
Stat.  290);  and 

HR.  12878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  or 
August  9.  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
XMka«s  of  Indian  lands  at  the  Yavapal-Pres- 
cott Community  Reservation  In  Arizona. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  STAGGERS;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  11913.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  authorization  for  grants  for  com- 
municable disease  control;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1114).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 

of  the  Union. 

Mr  BOLAND:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions". H.R.  17755.  A  bill  making  approprla- 
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tions  for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1115).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  17601.  A  bill  to  ex- 
empt Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Veterans'  Administration  mortgages  and 
loans  from  the  Interest  and  xisury  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1116). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  17473.  A  bill  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod for  filing  certain  manufacturers  claims 
for  floor  stocks  refunds  under  section  209  ( b ) 
of  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965 
(R«pt.  No.  91-1117).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  sw  follows : 

By  ISl.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  17741.  A  bill  to  Improve  Intergovern- 
tal  relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  States  and  municipalities,  and  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, by  providing  Federal  block  grants 
for  States  and  localities  which  take  steps  to 
modernize  State  and  local   government;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BXAOGI: 
H.R.   17742.  A   bill   to   increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing 
of  urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  17743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  determining  what  articles 
faU  within  the  additional  import  restric- 
tions set  forth  in  part  3  of  the  appendix  of 
such  schedules;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  17744.  A  bill  to  prohibit  common  car- 
riers In  Interstate  commerce  from  charging 
elderly  people  more  than  half  fare  for  their 
transportation    during    nonpeak    periods    of 
travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McClure)  : 
H.R.    17745.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;   to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  17746.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  at  26  Federal  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.,    shall    be    named    the    "Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  Federal  Office  Building"  in 
memory  of  the  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  At- 
torney   General    from    1961    to    1964   and    a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State 
of  New  York  from  1966  to  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.   17747.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for    other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  17748.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  17749.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 


ence;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ana 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  17750.  A  bin  to  declare  the  tidewaters 
In  the  waterway  of  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
lying  between  the  northeasterly  side  of  the 
Summer  Street  highway  bridge  and  the  east- 
erly slc^e  of  the  Dorchester  Avenue  highway 
bridge  \Tx  the  city  of  Boston  nonnavigable 
tidewaters,   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  17751.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bdrke  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.K.  17752.  A  bill  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  17753.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    HOGAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
FuauA,   and  Mr.  Brothill  of  Vir- 
ginia) : 
H.R.  17764.  A  blU  to  exempt  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration mortgages  and  loans  from  the  Inter- 
est and  usury  laws  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  17755.  A   bill   making   appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
HR.    17756.  A    bUl    to    declare    that    the 
United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Reno- 
Sparks    Indian     Colony    certain    lands    In 
Washoe  County,  Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  17767.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Instirance  bene> 
fits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dennet  ) : 
H.R.  17768.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  consider  environmental  ben- 
efits and  their  costs  in  making  certain  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  water  resources 
development  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   CONYERS    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,   Mr.   Corman.   Mr.   Der- 
winski, Mr.  DiNOEU.,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Hungate,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pirnie,  Mr.  Pow- 
ell, and  Mr.  Quis) : 
H.R.  17759.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.    CONYERS    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  T^NNET,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Bcrton  of  California,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Clat)  :      ,. 
H.R.  17760.  A  bill  to'  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    FISHER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Berry,  Mr.   Camp,   Mr.  Dellenback, 


Mr.   Dowdy,    Mr.   Wyatt,   Mr.   Tal- 
coTT,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Scbeutts,  Mr. 
PoACE.     Mr.  Eomondson,     and     Mr. 
Winn)  : 
HR.  17761.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD : 
H.a.  17762.  A  bill  to  define  the  authority 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
tervene abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the 
express  concent  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H  R.  17763.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  ncl  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low-oost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,   opportunity   for  social   contacts, 
and  for  other  purfKtses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  17764.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  coordination  of  programs   to 
make  housing  available  for  the  elderly;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK : 
H.   Con.   Res.   637.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  on  United  Nations  to  effect  a  cease- 
fire in  Indochina,  to  call  an  International 
conference,  and  to  establish   an   Indochina 
Relief  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.    Con.    Res.    638.    Concurrent    resolution 
Joint  meeting  of  Congress  on  American  In- 
volvement In  war  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Andrews    of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.    Harrington,   Mr.   Horton,    Mr. 
KEn-H,  Mr.  Ktl.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneally,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Rees,  and 
Mr.  ZwACH)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  639.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions international  supervisory  force  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  cease-fire  In  Indo- 
china to  aid  efforts  toward  a  political  solu- 
tion of  current  hostilities;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  640.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  in- 
volvement of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia and  censuring  the  President  for  such 
action;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  tti.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  641.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  at  the  Congress  relat- 
ing to  the  need  for  Incentive  payments  In 
the  Agricultural  conservation  program  and 
the  watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  STANTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Collier)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   642.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense   of   the  Congress   that 
the  President  should  establish  a  commission 
to  examine  the  recent  events  at  Kent  State 
and  other  college  campuses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   643.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  1042.  Resolution  to  avoid  f\irther 
U.S.  Involvement  in  an  Indochina  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.  Res.  1043.  Resolution  investigation  of 
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the  veterana  hospital 
mlttee  on  Rules. 


87St€ii:  to  the  Com- 


PRTVATE  BILLS  AND 
Under  clause  1  of  rul« 


1  LESOLUnONS 


follOl  FS 


bills  and  resolution  were 
severally  referred  as 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  17765.  A  blU  for  the 
Marclal   Ferrer;    to   the 

Judiciary. 


XXII.  private 
Introduced  and 


BUFFALO  ARMY  NU|iSE  TO  GET 
STAR 


HON.  THADDEUS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  LouUUtiui: 
HJl.  17766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.    Walker;     to    the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
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relief  of  Modesto 
ttee  on  the 


Oo  mml 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows; 

491.  By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Petition 
of  Louisiana  APL-CIO  as  per  resolution 
adopted   by   its   convention   held   In   Baton 


Rouge.  La..  April  13-16,  1970,  urging  that 
action  be  taken  to  reduce  these  high-Interest 
rates  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  take 
action  immediately  to  force  a  reduction  In 
the  Interest  rates  to  a  reasonable  level  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

492.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Potomac,  Synod  of  Virginia, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
relative  to  Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


J.  DULSKI 


or   NTW   TOl  K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REpHeSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Sp«  .ker,  a  native  of 
my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  who  has 
risen  through  the  ranks  to  become  the 
Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Col. 
Aima  Mae  Hays,  has  bee  n  nominated  by 
President  Nixon  to  be  <ine  of  the  first 
two  women  generals  ii  our  Nation's 
history. 

Congress  authorized  general  ofBcer 
rank  for  women  3  yeais  ago,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  that  ii  President  has 
submitted  a  nomlnaion  for  this  rank  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

This  is  a  great  honor  f  )r  Colonel  Hays, 
and  while  she  has  been  away  from  our 
city  for  a  long  time,  we  still  consider 
her  a  Buffalonian.  I  knjow  I  can  speak 
for  Buflalomans,  in  geijeral,  that  they 
are  proud  to  have  onfc  of  their  own 
achieve  this  high  and  ijesponsible  posi- 
tion and  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  ^f  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  Associated  j  Press  story  on 
the  nominations  which  was  published  by 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Expiress  on  May  16: 

BtrvTALO  Woman  is  Nai^d  Gcnexal  ttt 
A   PiasT   roajU.S. 

Washdjcton. — President!  Nixon  has  nom- 
inated the  first  two  woman  generals  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  armed  If  orcee,  it  was  an- 
nounced Friday.  J 

The  Pentagon  said  Gol.  Elisabeth  P. 
BolBington.  director  of  tqe  Women's  Army 
Corps,  and  Col.  Anna  Uae  Hays,  chief  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  have  been  selected  by  the 
President  for  promotion  to  the  temporary 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

ratar  tim^ 

Congress  authorized  general  officer  rank 
Tor  women  three  years  a^,  but  this  la  the 
first  time  that  any  wotna|i  In  tinUorm  has 
been  picked  to  wear  a  star. 

Col.  Hoislngton.  a  natlv^  of  Newton.  Kan.. 
enlisted  in  the  World  WarjII  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  In  1943  knd  was  oommls- 
Bloned  a  year  later.  She  l^ame  director  of 
the  WAC  in  August  1966. 

Col.  Hays,  bom  In  Bufl^o.  N.T..  Feb.  16. 
1930,  also  entered  the  ArmQr  In  World  War  n. 
first  serving  in  1943  as  an  operating-room 
nurse.  She  became  chief  q<  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  in  September  1967. 

When  asked  about  her  dbys  In  Buffalo.  CoL 
Hays  aald,  "I'm  afraid  I  d^nt  remember  the 
city  because  I  spent  only  •  few  years  of  my 
MTly  cblUUiooit  there.  Biit,  I  do  remember 


being  told  that  there  was  plenty  of  snow 
around  when  I  was  bom." 

moM  NswsMzir 

Col.  Hays  learned  about  her  nomination 
from  a  newsman  after  she  had  left  her  office 
for  the  day. 

She  seemed  skeptical,  saying,  "111  have  to 
call  somebody  and  find  out." 

She  said  she  had  left  her  office  during  the 
afternoon  "because  I  had  to  get  my  uniform 
fixed." 

About  the  only  other  thing  that  Col.  Hays 
could  say,  in  her  surprise  was,  "My  Good- 
ness." 

Col.  Hoislngton 's  Pentagon  office  was  the 
scene  of  great  Jubilation. 

The  WAC  chief  told  a  reporter  over  the 
phone  that  about  25  of  her  male  officer 
friends  had  come  in  to  congratulate  her, 
and  "they  all  are  kissing  me." 

NO   INDICATION 

Col.  Hoislngton  said  she  had  learned  of 
her  nomination  only  a  few  minutes  before 
the  public  announcement  and  that  she  had 
had  no  advance  indication  of  it. 

Neither  of  the  women  colonels  said  they 
regarded  their  promotion  as  a  strike  for  wom- 
ankind. 

"We've  always  gotten  our  due  from  the 
Army."  said  Col.  Hoislngton,  who  described 
herself  as  "an  Army  brat."  Her  father  was  a 
colonel  and  her  three  brothers  all  went  to 
West  Point. 

"The  army  is  my  first  love,"  she  said. 

PAVtNO    WAT 

Col.  Hoislngton  s&ld  more  and  more  women 
colonels  are  being  named  and  "they  are 
p«vlng  the  way  for  others  to  follow." 

Col.  Hays,  when  asked  about  the  drive  for 
women's  Uberatlon,  said  "let's  not  talk  aboirt 
that." 

She  said  she  regarded  her  promotion  as 
"recognition  for  service." 

OoL  Eotslngton  is  51,  Col.  Hays  is  60. 

Col.  Hays,  a  widow,  served  In  India  during 
World  War  n.  In  Korea  and  Japan  during 
the  Korean  war  and  later  rose  to  head  nurs- 
ing positions  in  a  series  of  Army  hospitals, 
Including  Walter  Reed. 


ONE  CENTURY  LATER:  THE 
REPUBLIC  LIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIBA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach Memorial  Etey,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  touching  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Pensacola  News-Jour- 
nal, Sunday,  April  26.  It  refers  to  Con- 
federate Memorial  Day,  which  more  and 


more  Is  overlooked  as  new  problems  and 
new  people  crowd  onto  the  scene.  There 
are  still  many  of  us  who  carry  in  our 
veins  the  blood  of  those  who  fought  in 
that  tragic  conflict  in  the  1860's.  As  the 
years  pass,  the  right  or  wrong  of  it  fade, 
but  not  the  heroism  and  the  courage. 
The  editorial  Is  one  of  the  finest  docu- 
ments tha„  I  have  read  and  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  it  for  publication  in  the 
Record : 
One  CENTTjaT  Later:  The  Repttbuc  Livts 

There  are  those  who  think  it  ahould  be 
forgotten — this  brief,  bitter,  and  bloody,  but 
somehow  glorious,  period  In  American  his- 
tory. 

There  are  those  who  would  hide  the  flags, 
raze  the  monvunents,  and  blot  from  the 
pages  of  history  the  only  war  America  ever 
lost:  lost  becatise  its  people  fought  not  other 
nations  but  each  other,  friend  against 
friend,  brother  against  brother. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War— or  the  War  Between  the 
States — should  not  be  remembered;  the 
Southern  dead  not  honored,  the  causes  for- 
got teru 

For.  they  say.  the  flag  and  the  causes  of 
the  Confederacy  symbolize  only  a  shameftil 
period  of  history,  when  white  men  held 
black  men  enslaved  in  chains  and  drove 
them  to  fields  Uke  beasts  of  burden. 

They  are  wrong,  these  people.  Wrong  In 
their  contention  that  any  chapter  In  history 
should  be  forgotten,  whatever  cause:  wrong 
most  of  all  in  their  contention  that  the  war 
was  prompted  by  and  fought  by  slave  owners 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  trade  In  human 
lives. 

Certainly,  the  issue  of  slavery  was  one 
of  the  factors  which  led  eventually  to  a 
break  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
states;  but  It  seems  somehow  to  have  been 
forgotten  that  Abraham  Uncoln,  »t  the  time 
of  his  election,  had  asked  that  a  resolution 
be  passed  In  Congress  promising  never  to 
alter  the  Oonetitutlon  to  interfere  with  slav- 
ery where  it  was  already  established,  and 
that  the  Confederate  Constitution  Itself 
abolished  the  African  slave  trade. 

The  Issue,  in  fact,  revolved  primarily 
aroimd  Article  X  of  the  United  States  BUI  of 
Rights,  which  says:  '"The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  r»«pectively.  and 
to  the  people." 

The  war  was  fought  In  an  attempt  to  halt 
the  centralization  of  power  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  retain  it  to  the  respective  states 
and  local  government. 

It  Is  an  Issue  not  dead  these  106  years  after 
the  war;  Indeed,  now  many  former  advocates 
of  a  strong  federal  government  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  need  for  decentralization  of 
power. 

But  it  is  not  for  tbe  jMUtlcal  reasons,  of 
that  time  cr  this,  that  Soutbenten  eadi  year 
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set  aside  one  day  to  do  honor  to  those  who 
fought  the  battles  of  a  war  a  hundred  years 
gone. 

The  average  foot  soldier.  Indeed,  was  too 
poor  to  afford  a  slave,  end  often  didn't  want 
one;  and  usually  too  uneducated  to  under- 
stand the  Issue  of  states'  rights. 

What  he  understood  was  that  he  was  fight- 
ing in  defense  of  his  home  and  his  country, 
with  no  hope  of  reward,  no  pay,  scanty  ra- 
tions and  the  probability  of  an  unmarked 
grave. 

The  monument  at  Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  at  the 
graveyard  battleground  perhaps  expresses  it 
as  well  as  can  be  expressed : 

"Here  brothers  fought  for  their  principles 

"Here  heroes  died  to  save  their  country 

"And  a  united  people  will  forever  cherish 
the  previous  legacy  of  their  nohle  manhood." 

Today — Sunday — Is  Confederate  Memorial 
Day  in  Florida. 

We  hope  that  all  the  people  of  the  nation. 
North  and  South,  black  and  white,  can  lay 
aside  their  differences,  their  notions  of  rights 
and  wrongs,  and  remember  only  that  these 
brave  men,  on  both  sides,  fought  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  right. 

Time  has  shown  that  the  nation  Ls  stronger 
because  of  the  Union  victory,  and  time  has 
convinced  all  but  the  most  recalcitrant  that 
slavery  and  its  aftennath,  racial  prejudice, 
was  and  Is  wrong. 

WhUe  the  South,  a  budding  republic  caught 
In  the  chaos  of  disunity,  crumbled  from  what 
many  Southern  historians  dub  an  "overdose 
of  states  rights,"  America  itself  emerged  vlc- 
tcwioua.  The  republic  stirvlved,  its  fabric 
made  stronger  by  the  strength,  wisdom  and 
bravery  of  men  in  blue  and  gray. 

True,  it  is  a  time  when  the  Confederate 
battle  fiag  and  the  snappy  tune  "Dixie" 
spark  anger  and  protest  from  f>ersons  with 
a  shortsighted  view  of  American  history,  but 
nothing  can  ever  detract  from  the  bravery, 
the  courage  and  the  spirit  brought  into  this 
war  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  South; 
proud  even  in  defeat. 

Sometimes,  wearing  rags  of  butternut,  they 
fought  with  cornstalks;  their  leaders  were 
innovative  and  ushered  into  history  modern 
techniques  of  warfare.  Sometimes,  barefoot, 
they  ate  gobber  peas  and  drank  parched  com 
coffee  and  filled  their  canteens  with  water 
from  muddy  ditches  on  bloodstained  fields. 

They  were  the  Confederates,  sons  of  the 
South. 

And  it  is  the  kind  of  spirit  and  loyalty  and 
duty  to  country  we  hope  never  fades  from  the 
mainstream  of  our  cherished  American 
republic. 


PRANK   A.    HERDA,    JR.,    CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL  OF  HONOR  WINNER 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  droves  of  youthful  pro- 
testers thronging  the  corridors  ol  House 
and  Senate  oCBce  buildings  last  week,  I 
had  one  quiet,  imassumlng  young  visi- 
tor who  was  in  Washington  on  a  far  dif- 
ferent mission. 

Frank  A.  Herda,  Jr.,  had  come  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  receive  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  high- 
est honor  our  country  can  bestow,  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

Both  because  of  his  innate  courtesy 
and  our  friendship  dating  back  2 
years,  Frank  stopped  by  my  ofiQce  with 
his  parents  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Herda  and   Miss   Roseanne 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Herda  of  Parma,  Ohio.  In  July  1968,  I 
first  met  Frank  when  he  was  flown  back 
to  be  treated  at  Walter  Reed  for  the 
critical  woimds  he  had  received  in  Viet- 
nam. I  drove  out  to  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  to  meet  his  plane  and  I  shall  never 
forget  that  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  such  serious  condition,  he  managed 
to  look  up  at  me  from  his  hospital 
stretcher  to  mustei  a  grin  when  he  real- 
ized someone  from  home  was  there  to 
welcome  him.  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
Frank's  courage  at  the  time.  The  outlook 
was  not  altogether  good  for  his  recovery 
and  I  followed  the  progress  of  his  case 
as  treatment  progressed  at  Walter  Reed, 
keeping  his  family  advised. 

As  the  story  unfolded  of  how  Frank 
Herda  had  proven  his  heroism  in  battle, 
I  was  even  more  deeply  impressed  with 
the  devotion  of  this  man  to  his  country 
and  to  his  comrades  in  arms.  Certainly 
no  one  except  his  immediate  family  could 
have  felt  more  pride  and  satisfaction 
than  I  did  when  I  learned  that  Frank 
was  to  receive  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

After  days  of  talking  with  yoimg  peo- 
ple who,  no  matter  how  sincere  they 
might  be,  appeared  in  many  instances 
not  to  understand  what  our  Nation  really 
is,  who  even  in  a  few  cases  sneer  at 
patriotism  and  shrug  off  responsibility  as 
American  citizens,  it  was  inspiring  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  one  of  their  peer 
group  who  was  willing  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  our  Nation  and  for 
his  friends.  Frank  Herda  not  only  hon- 
ors the  flag,  he  has  proven  his  willing- 
ness to  defend  it  with  his  life. 

There  is  much  talk  among  young  peo- 
ple of  Frank  Herda 's  generation  of  man's 
responsibility  to  mankind.  They  might 
look  to  this  Medal  of  Honor  wiimer  as  a 
man  who  was  willing  to  pledge  the  truth 
of  the  verse  from  the  New  Testament, 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends." 

I  am  honored  to  include  the  citation 
read  when  Frank  Herda  received  his 
medal  from  the  President  last  week,  and 
the  front  page  story  from  the  May  14 
Plain  Dealer  recounting  the  ceremony : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Special- 
ist Four  Frank  A.  Herda,  United  States  Army, 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  bis  life  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty: 

Specialist  Fotir  Prank  A.  Herda,  (then  Pri- 
vate First  Class),  distinguished  himself  on 
29  June  1968  while  serving  as  a  grenadier 
with  Company  A,  1st  Battalion  (Airborne), 
506th  Infantry,  lOlst  Airborne  Division  (Air- 
mobile) near  Trang  Bang,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Company  A  was  pairt  of  a  battalion- 
size  night  defensive  perimeter  when  a  large 
enemy  force  initiated  an  attack  on  the  friend- 
ly units.  While  other  enemy  elements  pro- 
vided diversionary  fire  and  Indirect  weapons 
fire  to  the  west,  a  sapper  force  of  approxi- 
mately thirty  men  armed  with  hand  grenades 
and  small  charges  attacked  Company  A's  pe- 
rimeter from  the  east.  As  the  sappers  were 
making  a  last,  violent  assault,  five  of  them 
charged  the  position  defended  by  Specialist 
Herda  and  two  comrades,  one  of  whom  was 
wounded  and  lay  helpless  In  the  bottom  of 
the  foxhole.  Specialist  Herda  fired  at  the  ag- 
gressors tmtll  they  were  within  ten  feet  ol 
his  position  and  one  of  their  grenades  landed 
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In  the  foxhole.  He  fired  one  last  round  from 
his  grenade  launcher,  hitting  one  of  the 
enemy  soldiers  in  the  head,  and  then,  with  no 
concern  for  his  own  safety.  Specialist  Herda 
immediately  covered  the  blast  of  the  grenade 
with  his  body.  The  explosion  wounded  him 
grievously,  but  his  selfless  action  prevented 
his  two  comrades  from  being  seriously  in- 
jured or  killed  and  enabled  the  remaining 
defender  to  kill  the  other  sappers.  By  his 
conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service.  Specialist  Herda  has  reflected  great 
credit  on  himself,  his  unit  and  the  United 
States  Army. 

I  Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  May   14, 
1970) 
Parma  Man  Wins  Medal  of  Honob 
A  Vietnam  veteran  from  Parma  will   re- 
ceive the  nation's  highest  military  award — 
the  Medal  of  Honor — from  President  Nixon 
in  a  White  House  ceremony  today. 

Former  Army  Spec.  4  Frank  A.  Herda  Jr., 
22,  of  5815  Thornton  Drive,  is  the  first  Great- 
er Clevelander  to  receive  the  coveted  medal 
for  Vietnam  action. 

An  Army  spokesman  said  Herda  saved  two 
lives  and  was  seriously  wounded  when  he 
jumped  atop  a  Viet  Cong  grenade  June  29, 
1968. 

Herda,  at  the  time,  was  a  grenadier  with 
the  lOlst  Airborne  Division  patrolling  moun- 
tains near  Dak  To  close  to  the  Laotian 
border. 

Herda  already  has  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  the  Silver  Star  and  the 
Bronze  Star  for  heroism  in  the  four  months 
and  nine  days  he  was  in  combat. 

After  treatment  for  woimds  in  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital,  Washington,  DC,  and  being 
discharged  last  June,  Herda  enrolled  at 
Cuyahoga  Community  College. 

U.S.  Rep.  WUliam  R.  Minshall,  R-23,  noti- 
fied Herda's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank 
Herds,  last  July  their  son  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

"The  whole  neighborhood  felt  a  sense  of 
honor  when  we  learned  of  the  award  last 
week,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret  Manti,  48,  of  5811 
Thornton,  next  door  to  the  Herdas. 

"It  came  as  sort  of  a  surprise,"  she  added, 
"because  Frank  was  always  a  quiet,  shy  type 
who  kept  busy  at  school  or  whatever  he  was 
doing." 

Herda's  parents  accompanied  him  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  ceremony  that  will  Include 
presentation  of  Medals  of  Honor  to  11  other 
Vietnam  veterans. 

He  was  drafted  in  September  1967,  the  day 
before  bis  20tb  birthday,  and  took  basic 
training  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

As  a  student  at  Parma  High  School,  where 
he  was  graduated  In  1966.  Herda  spent  three 
years  in  the  school  concert  and  marching 
bands. 

Sixty-two  servicemen  have  received  the 
award  for  heroism  in  Vietnam  and  more  than 
3.000  have  received  it  since  it  was  first 
awarded  In  the  Civil  War. 

Eighteen  Greater  Clevelanders  have  won 
the  medal  since  1863. 

Pentagon  statistics  show  the  ratio  of  Medal 
of  Honor  winners  In  Vietnam  is  much  lower 
than  during  the  Korean  war  or  World 
War  II. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  RISK  SEVERE 
PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATING  FOR- 
EIGN DRUG  LAWS 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Department  of  State  has  written  to 
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all  congressional  offices 
Increase  in  the  number 
cans  being  held  abroac 
foreign  drug  laws.  In 
our  citizens  to  this 
am  putting  the  letter 
ment,  and  the 
in  the  Record.  The 


of  the  alarming 

of  yoimg  Ameri- 

for  violation  of 

effort  to  alert 

problem,  I 

|rom  the  Depart- 

fact  sheet, 

letter  follows: 


iLn 

serious 


accompa  nying 


DEPASTMCrr  OF  Statk, 
Washington,  L  C,  May  19,  1970. 
Dkab  Concressm.vn  :  Toi  i  may  already  have 
heard  about  the  Increasln  j  number  of  young 
Americans  who  are  under  detention  abroad 
for  violating  foreign  drug  laws.  However,  we 
view  the  problem  so  serldusly  that  we  wish 
to  make  doubly  sure  th  it  all  Members  of 
Congress  are  fully  Inform  td.  The  niunber  of 
young  Americans  under  d  etentlon  abroad  at 
the  end  of  March  last  yc  ur  was  142.  A  year 
lAter  It  bad  risen  to  522. 

We  believe  that  many  young  Americana 
who  go  abroad  do  not  re  Ulze  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  countries  which 
they  visit;  nor  do  they  realize  that  In  many 
countries  the  penalties  fdr  possessing  drugs 
are  severe  while  the  penalties  for  trafficking 
can  be  very  serious  Indesd.  The  fact  sheet 
atucbed  to  this  letter  wlU  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  can  happen  to  t  le  boy  or  girl  who 
Is  apprehended  abroad  on  this  type  of 
charge.  Prison  condiUoiu  In  many  countries. 
parUcularly  In  the  Far  East.  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America  are  serere;  an  Individual 
who  must  serve  a  Jail  ten  a  faces  a  most  dis- 
tasteful ordeal.  A  person  who  has  been  ap- 
prehended must  often  sptind  several  months 
in  prison  awaiting  trial.  In  many  Instances, 
this  time  of  Incarceration  Is  not  subtracted 
from  the  sentence  Imposfd  by  the  court. 

Our  consular  otBcers  d<|  the  best  they  can 
to  assure  American  citi^ns  fair  treatment 
under  the  legal  procedufes  of  the  country 
Involved.  They  cannot,  tiowever,  represent 
them  legally  nor  request  special  treatment 
on  the  basis  that  they  ar^  Americans.  More- 
over, the  consiilar  officer^  are  unable  to  ex- 
pend any  U.S.  Government  funds  in  their 
behalf.  { 

The  Department  has  taken  several  meas- 
ures to  warn  young  people  about  the  penal- 
ties of  violating  foreign  drug  laws.  Tbeae 
warnings  have  Included  TV  and  radio  Inter- 
views by  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  axul  Consular  A|ralrs.  Miss  Barbara 
M.  Watson:  a  press  release  which  has  been 
reprinted  ajid  widely  circulated  to  almost 
6,000  colleges  and  coUe^  newspapers:  and 
instructions  to  our  consulates  abro*d  to  use 
posters  and  notices  In  aUer  to  warn  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  wbq  are  visiting  their 
ootmtrles.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  alert 
tbem  to  the  danger  before  they  get  Into 
trouble. 

I  am  sending  you  this  fetter  because  I  be- 
lieve you  would  want  U^  know  how  serious 
the  situation  has  become.  Please  feel  free  to 
use  this  letter  and  the  enclosed  fact  sheet 
In  any  way  you  deem  beiaful  In  alerting  your 
constituents  to  this  prob  em. 
Sincerely, 

D|kVID  Absribz, 
Assistant    Secretary 
Relations. 
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1.  Total   Americans 
Detention  Abroad  on 


Arrested   and   ITnder 
Narcotics  Charges: 


Arrest  t 


During  March  1969. 
During  March  1970. 


Under  detention 

As  of  March  31,  1969. 
As  of  March  31,  1970. 


2.  Top  20  Countries 
are  TTnder  Detention  foi 


for    Congressional 
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Total  under 

Airasb  in  dettfitton, 

Cosntiy  Msidi  1970  Mareh  1931 

Mnico „.  52  MS 

Spam 20  63 

France 23  33 

Japan 10  26 

iamaiea 3  25 

Sweden ID  23 

United  Kinfdoni. It  2i 

lUly 20 

Isoel 10  18 

Canada 11  I' 

Lebanon .  5  17 

Germany 5  16 

Greece 1  12 

Paoama.. •  8 

Netherlandi «  ' 

Bahamas 5  6 

India 5  6 

Turkey 1  6 

Bolivia 5 

Denmark 5 

3.  Representative  Penalties  for  Possession 
and  Trafficking  in  Narcotics: 

Bahamas:  Possession — Americans  have 
been  sentenced  to  from  3  months  to  1  year 
in  Jail. 

France:  Possession — varies,  but  less  than 
for  trafficking.  A  minimum  of  3-4  months 
pre-trial  conflnement:  Trafficking — 1-5  years 
Jail. 

Germany:  Possession — One  American  sen- 
tenced to  2  years  for  possession  of  large 
amount  of  hashish. 

Greece:  Possession — Fine  and  sentence  to 
few  months  Jail.  Trafficking — One  American 
recently  sentenced  to  18  months,  another  to 
6  years. 

Italy:  Possession — One  American  recently 
fined  9317  and  sentenced  to  two  years  Jail. 
Trafficking — 3  to  8  years. 

Jamaica:  Possession — minimum  of  18 
months. 

Japan:  Sentences  are  based  on  the  quan- 
tity of  narcotics  involved.  For  small  amounts, 
as  are  usually  the  case,  sentences  are  light, 
are  often  siupended.  followed  by  deporta- 
tion. One  American  found  with  600  grams  of 
hashish  was  sentenced  to  two  years.  Most 
Americans  arrested  on  narcotics  charges  are 
seamen. 

Lebanon:  Possession  and  use — 1  to  3  years 
In  detoxification  asylum  (usually  a  mental 
hospital).  Trafficking — 3  to   15  years. 

Mexico:  A  minimum  of  6-12  months  pre- 
trial confinement;  then,  sentence  usually 
under  5  years  unless  more  than  one-half  ton 
of  drugs  Involved. 

Sp>aln:  Penalty  depends  on  quantity  of 
drugs  Involved:  Less  than  600  grams — fined 
and  released  or  released  on  ball  until  trial. 

More  than  500  grams — heavy  fine  plus 
mlnimtim  of  6  years  Jail. 

Sweden:  Possession — One  American  re- 
cently sentenced  1  year  Jail.  Attempted  sale — 
One  American  sentenced  1  year,  9  months. 
Permanent  expulsion  from  Sweden  usually 
follows  release. 

Turkey :  Possession — 3  to  5  years. 

Trafficking — 10  years  to  life. 

USSR.:  Trafficking — 3  to  10  years. 

4.  ApproxUnate  Age  of  Persons  Arrested  for 
Narcotics  Violations: 

According  to  a  sample  of  about  Va  of  the 
cases  In  our  card  file,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  arrested  are  below  30  years  of  age. 

6.  Distribution  of  Arrest  Reports: 

Initial  reports  of  an  arrest  are  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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THE  "BREATHE-IN"  AT  FULLERTON 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


la 


which  Americans 
Narcotics: 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April 
22,  the  students  and  faculty  at  Fullerton 


Junior  College  staged  a  dramatic  and 
successful  "Breathe-In."  Two-thirds  of 
the  8,500  member  campus  participated. 

The  "Breathe-In"  was  designed  as  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  concern.  It 
was  that  and  much  more.  For  not  only 
was  the  point  made  well,  it  also  reflected 
that  people  are  willing  to  use  alterna- 
tives to  the  polluting  automobile  if  they 
are  given  the  alternatives. 

I  believe  the  FJC  "Breathe-In"  tells 
the  Congress  that  we  had  better  begin 
producing  these  alternatives  rather  than 
just  talking  about  tliem.  I  fully  endorse 
and  support  their  thinking. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  letters  from  Mr.  Lawrence 
O'Hanlon,  who  served  tis  adviser  to  the 
FJC  "Breathe-In": 

Fullerton  Jcnior  College, 
Fullerton,  Calif..  April  22, 1970. 
Congressman  Richard  T.  Hamna, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hanna:  Tlie  students 
and  faculty  at  P*ullerton  Junior  CoUege,  In 
recognition  of  the  threat  to  the  life-support 
systems  of  our  planet  by  the  Internal  com- 
bustion gasoline  engine  in  its  present  form, 
have  Joined  together  In  large  numbers  to 
show  their  concern.  The  2,000  signatures  on 
the  long  scroll  which  accompanies  this  letter 
are  of  those  students  and  faculty  who 
pledged  to  travel  to  the  college  on  April  22. 
today,  either  without  using  an  automobile 
or  by  reducing  their  use  of  the  automobile 
to  a  minimum. 

Today,  the  scene  In  the  parking  lots  of 
Fullerton  Junior  College  Is,  to  say  the  least, 
hard  to  believe.  It  Is  obvious  that  far  more 
than  the  2,000  who  signed  the  pledge  have 
participated  In  this  activity,  called  the 
"Breathe-In."  We  estimate  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  8,500  students  and  fswiulty  at 
our  college  have  participated.  All  of  us,  even 
those  most  optimistic  about  the  degree  of 
possible  participation,  are  somewhat  amazed 
to  see  the  parking  lots  of  Fullerton  Junior 
College  two-thirds  empty  on  a  Wednesday 
morning  during  full-time  class  sessions. 

The  theme  of  this  activity  has  been  that 
It  Is  time  now  tor  action,  not  Just  words. 
Those  who  are  participating  today  In  our 
"Breathe-In"  show  by  their  own  actions  that 
they  expect  their  legislators  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 

We  ask  that  you  Include  a  report  of  to- 
day's activities  at  Fullerton  Junior  College 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  as  one  means  of 
impressing  upon  your  fellow  Congressmen 
the  urgency  with  which  we  regard  the  Issue 
of  environmental  pollution.  We  asstune  also 
that  you  yourself  recognize  this  urgency,  and 
we  look  forward  to  seeing  evidence  of  your 
personal  elTcrts  to  enact  legislation  or  to 
support  whatever  action  necessary  to  bring 
the  Internal  combustion  engine,  as  well  as 
all  other  similar  threats  to  the  survival  of 
mankind,  under  control. 

We  demand  action  now! 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Lawrrnce  O'Hanlon, 
Adviser.  FJC  "Breathe-In"  Committee. 

Soke  RxrixcnoNs  on  the  "Breathx-In" 
First,  we  would  like  to  extend  both  our 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  those  who 
participated  In  and  supported  the  "Breathe- 
In."  We  never  really  expected  to  see  too 
much  of  a  "dent"  In  the  school  parking 
lots,  since  we  thought  pr.  bably  the  "Breathe 
In"  would  Just  cut  down  on  the  overflow 
into  nearby  streets.  The  degree  of  participa- 
tion, especially  from  the  faculty,  was  most 
encouraging. 

But  the  obvious  questions  arise — "What 
was  accomplished?"  "Was  It  Just  a  lark?" 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  for  many  It  was  a 
matter  of  "fun  and  games"  or  an  emotional 
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catharsis  for  Individual  frustrations  about 
pollution.  But  we  believe  that  the  "Breathe- 
In*'  was  more  than  that.  One  positive  result, 
for  example,  has  been  ths  formation  of  a 
student  car-pool  structure,  one  which  will 
hopefully  be  the  forerunner  of  a  carefully 
planned  car-pool  clearing-house  to  be  opera- 
tional as  part  of  the  registration  procedures 
for  the  fall  semester.  Other  results  may  be 
less  measurable — matters  of  states  of  mind, 
for  example.  In  this  regard,  let  us  explain 
what  thoughts  remain  in  the  forefront  of 
our  minds  in  the  wake  of  April  22. 

The  lack  of  options:  In  conversation  with 
the  congressional  field  representative  who 
came  to  accept  the  2000  signature-pledges 
received  for  the  "Breathe-In,"  he  expressed 
the  conviction  that  Individual  action  was 
the  key  to  solving  the  problems  of  pollution. 
Though  the  general  truth  of  his  statements 
can  hardly  be  denied  (for  example,  the  in- 
dividual responsibility  regarding  litter),  we 
found  difficulty  in  relating  them  to  some  of 
the  particular  situations  In  which  we  find 
ourselves.  Before  one  can  be  blamed  for 
polluting  the  air  by  using  an  automobile 
powered  by  an  internal-combustion  gasoline 
engine,  he  must  have  some  alternative  trans- 
portation choice  which  avoids  or  reduces 
such  pollution.  Obviously,  few  such  alterna- 
tives are  available  at  present.  Public  trans- 
portation Is  almost  non-existent  (though 
surprisingly  there  are  a  few  RTD  busses — 
usually  empty — which  pass  regularly  near 
FJC).  Bicycle-riding  is  Impractical  for  many 
because  of  distance,  and  even  for  short-runs. 
It  is  not  very  safe.  (There  even  seems  to  be 
some  question  as  to  whether  bicycles  have 
the  right-of-way  on  our  streets.  How  about 
it.  faculty  lawyers?)  Housewives  have  little 
alternative  but  to  use  detergents.  Judging 
by  what  we  see  on  the  shelves  of  the  super- 
markets. And  usually  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  buy  products  which  come  In  non-salvage- 
able packaging.  Even  when  the  packaging 
Is  salvageable,  usually  no  practical  means 
exists  for  recycling  it. 

Therefore,  we  as  Individual  consumers  and 
citizens  cannot  be  totally  blamed  for  pollut- 
ing the  environment  unless  business  and /or 
government  offer  us  some  alternatives,  or  at 
least  the  opportunity  to  develop  some  alter- 
natives. Accordingly,  we  believe  that  It  must 
be  in  the  area  of  identifying  and  developing 
such  options  that  our  efforts  must  be  di- 
rected. This,  then.  Is  the  primary  lesson  that 
we  have  learned  from  the  "Breathe-In."  We 
Intend  to  direct  our  own  efforts  toward  the 
development  of  some  practical  alternative 
choices  to  those  present  acta  of  pollution  in 
which  we  are  now  forced  to  engage. 

In  addition,  we  Intend  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  those  areas  where  we  can  have  the 
most  effect.  Before  we  can  realistically  con- 
ceive of  Improving  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental pollution  on  a  statewide  or  nation- 
wide basis,  we  must  make  our  college  and  our 
local  communities  into  "working  models"  of 
Improved  environment.  The  question  which 
we  face,  then,  Is,  "How  can  we  identify  and 
develop  pracUcal  working  alternatives  to  ex- 
isting local  pollution  problems?"  The  FJC 
car-pool  project  now  underway  Is  one  such 
alternative,  and  we  are  searching  for  others. 
Will  you  Join  us  In  the  search? 

Waltxb  Dudkk, 
Larrt  O'Hanlon. 


EARL  WARREN.  PIED  PIPER  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  LAWYERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this 
time,  most  Members  are  well  aware  of 
the  "political"  views  of  those  New  York 
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attorneys  who  have  swarmed  over  the 
House  today  in  another  "visit." 

The  fact  that  I  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana 
to  represent  them — and  their  views — 
seems  to  be  of  little  persuasion  to  these 
New  Yorkers.  Their  paramount  reason- 
ing apparently  is  that  all  Members  should 
disrupt  their  schedules  and  give  audi- 
ences to  New  York  lawyers — who  inci- 
dentally, do  not  extend  the  same  cour- 
tesies of  appointments  to  busy  Congress- 
men as  they  would  expect  at  their  office. 

Nevertheless,  two  different  groups 
came  by  my  office  to  present  their  one- 
sided opinions  and  simple  solutions  to 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  That  they  disrupt- 
ed the  work  of  my  staff  seemed  not  to 
matter  in  the  least.  To  them,  my  staff 
members  were  only  serving  the  people  of 
my  district  back  home,  and  New  York 
City  issues  should  be  given  priority. 

The  New  Yorkers  must  like  it  here,  for 
they  seem  to  come  at  the  drop  of  a  hat, 
almost  as  if  on  signal,  to  force  their 
opinions  down  the  throats  of  other  Con- 
gressmen. They  apparently  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  their  already  achieved  suc- 
cesses in  defeating  the  Haynsworth  and 
Carswell  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  remind  the  Members 
that  it  is  the  average  citizen  back  home 
who  cannot  run  to  Washington  at  every 
new  moon,  who  deserves  to  be  heard  and 
represented. 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  to  find  out 
who  is  organizing  and  financing  these 
trips  and  wIk)  is  actually  directing  the 
so-called  lawyers. 

Certainly  those  Members  from  the 
Empire  State  are  interested  in  New  York 
City  lawyers'  views  on  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  I  think  most  Members  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  views  of 
their  own  constituents  back  home — and 
not  those  of  manipulated  individuals 
from  a  distant  £irea. 

Like  many  other  Members  who  are  at- 
torneys, I  believe  in  the  adversary  set- 
tlement of  disputes — but  in  court  and 
not  in  the  street.  I  also  hold  sacred  my 
oath  as  a  lawyer  to  use  my  talent  and 
training  to  aid  in  solving  the  problems 
of  society — not  to  create  or  aggravate 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Earl  Warren's  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  this  new  field  of 
legalistic  lobbying  should  remind  many 
Just  who  has  created  the  crisis  America 
faces  today. 

I  insert  related  newsclippings  at  this 
point: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20.  1970] 

Warren  Praises  Antiwar  Lobbyists 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
New  York. — Led  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  names  in  American  life,  a  cross- 
section  of  New  York's  legal  establishment — 
pin-stripes.  Wall  Street  portfolios.  Impec- 
cable credentials  and  aU — is  heading  for 
Washington  Wednesday  to  lobby  against  the 
Indochina  war. 

"You  are  inaugurating  what  I  believe  can 
become  a  rebirth  of  the  tradition  of  active 
Involvement  by  lawyers  In  pressing  public 
problems,"  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
told  a  cheering  crowd  of  more  than  1,000 
lawyers  today  In  the  New  York  City  Bar  As- 
sociation headquarters. 

A  similar  group  of  1.000  Washington  law- 
yers will  gather  at  12:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at 
the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
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to  set  up  their  task  forces  for  a  long-range 
lobbying  effort  against  the  war. 

Speakers  will  Include  Francis  T.  P.  PUmp- 
ton,  president  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  Sen.  

and  Rep. . 

A  spokesman  for  the  Washington  group, 
which  calls  Itself  Lawyers  Against  the  War 
(LAW),  said  It  plans  to  help  organize  law- 
yers In  other  states. 

The  1 ,000  New  Yorkers  will  leave  for  Wash- 
ington at  6:30  a.m.  in  a  chartered  train.  After 
arriving  about  10:30.  they  will  go  to  the 
Capitol,  separate  Into  about  150  small 
groups  begin  meeting  vt-lth  senators  and 
congressmen.  They  plan  to  meet  with  every 
senator  and  about  half  the  members  of  the 
House. 

Among  their  ranks  are  former  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  government  officers,  presi- 
dential advisers.  Judges,  and  men  who  rep- 
resent the  bluest  of  blue  chip  corporations. 
They  Joined  together  after  American  In- 
tervention in  Cambodia,  slaylngs  on  coUege 
campuses,  and  a  counter  violent  reaction  In 
New  York  City  where  construcUon  workers 
attacked  antiwar  demonstrators. 

Their  action  to  attempt  to  convince  the 
Congress  that  it  should  reassert  Its  consutu- 
tlonal  role  In  regard  to  the  Cambodian  sit- 
uation Is  virtually  unprecedented. 

Earl  Warren,  In  his  address  to  the  lawyers 
today,  said  that  so  far  as  he  can  recall  never 
In  his  56  years  as  a  lawyer  "has  any  large 
aggregation  of  lawyers  such  as  this  gone  to 
Washington  In  a  body  to  make  its  political 
views  known  on  a  great  issue  before  our 
elected  representatives." 

He  also  said,  "There  have  been  no  crises 
within  the  memory  of  living  Americans  to 
compare  with"  the  crisis  America  faces  today. 
"We  are  torn  by  frustration,  dlstrtist  and 
rage  to  an  extent  unparalleled  In  my  life- 
time," he  said.  "And  our  people  are  confused 
and  upset  to  the  point  that  they  are  ques- 
tioning the  verities  that  have  made  our  na- 
tion great — faith  In  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, faith  In  mankind,  faith  In  individual 
liberties,  a  vision  for  the  future,  and  courage 
to  meet  the  problems  which  must  be  faced 
wherever  they  might  be." 

Warren  said  that  because  he  was  still  a 
Judicial  officer,  although  in  retirement,  he 
would  not  suggest  the  answers  to  any  of 
these  questions.  But,  departing  from  his  text, 
he  said,  "I  think  I  know  what  your  answers 
are  and  I'm  almost  certain  I  don't  disagree 
with  you."  He  added: 

""I  do  want  to  teU  you  specifically  why  I'm 
so  pleased  that  you  are  undertaking  this 
pilgrimage.  First,  it  Is  because  you  are 
brought  together  on  an  issue  which  Is  shak- 
ing the  foundations  of  American  life.  Sec- 
ondly, you  are  acting  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  our  profession  and  entirely  In  the  spirit  of 
our  democratic  Institution." 

That  same  theme  was  shouted  by  other 
speakers  at  the  convocation  held  to  launch 
the  move  to  Washington.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  New  York's  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay. 
PUmpton,  Bernard  Boteln  and  OrvUle  H. 
Schell. 

These  men  were  an  Indication  of  the 
range  of  the  group.  Schell  is  a  senior  part- 
ner In  the  firm  of  Hughes,  Hubbard  &  Reed, 
bearing  a  One  Wall  Street  address.  Plimpton, 
in  addition  to  heading  the  New  York  Bar, 
is  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Debevolse, 
Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates  at  320  Park  Ave. 
Boteln  Is  senior  partner  In  Boteln,  Hals, 
Sklar  &  Herzberg  of  200  Park  Ave.  and  Is 
a  former  residing  Justice  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court. 

Plimpton  stressed  that  this  was  not  "a  po- 
litically partisan  group.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  an  inordinate  number  of  permanent 
Democrats  among  the  27  sponsors  of  this 
gathering.  However,  there  is  a  non-sUent 
minority  of  at  least  six  registered  Republi- 
cans, Inchtdlng  that  stalwart  Bruce  Bromley 
and  such  dubious  characters  as  John  Lindsay 
and  mvself." 
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A  smaller  delegation   of 
tomeys  also  Is  expected  to 
Ington  on  Wednesday,  and 
In  the  legal  profession  of 
fort  Into  a  continuing  na 

In  addition,  20  lawyers  In 
of  Health,  Education  and 
plans  yesterday  to  lobby  In 
amendments  tomorrow  and  1 
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muster    support    for    an 
pending  In  the  Senate 
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That  amendment  expected 
In  about  a  month,  would 
appropriated  funds  for  US 
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military   operations   In   Vietpam 
June  30.  1971. 
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Among  the  Washington  attorneys  partici- 
pating In  the  effort  are: 

Edward  Burling,  senior  partner  In  Coving- 
ton &  Burling;  and  John  Douglas,  a  former 
assistant  attorney  general  now  with  Coving- 
ton &  Burling: 

John  Pickering,  senior  partner  In  WUmer, 
Cutler  &  Pickering:  and  Louis  P.  Oberdorfer. 
a  former  assistant  attorney  general  now  with 
WUmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering; 

E.  Barrett  Prettyman  Jr..  a  former  White 
House  Aide,  and  Seymour  Mlntz,  both  sen- 
ior members  of  Hogan  &  Hartson; 

Abe  Krash,  William  D.  Rogers  and  Stuart 
J.  Land,  all  senior  members  of  Arnold  & 
Porter. 

The  Washington  lawyers  organized  their 
anti-war  effort  following  last  week's  an- 
nouncement by  the  New  York  group,  whose 
sponsors  include  the  presidents  of  both  the 
city  and  state  bar  associations;  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay;  Robert  B.  McKay,  dean  of  New 
York  University  Law  School;  William  C.  War- 
ren, retiring  dean  of  Oolumble  University 
Law  School,  and  Michael  Sovern,  dean-desig- 
nate of  Columbia  Law  School. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Washington, 
D.C..  May  16.  19701 

Wakken  Deplores  Neglect  or  Rights 

New  York. — Former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  says  many  of  the  nation's  problems 
today  can  be  traced  to  neglect  of  the  Ideal 
of  equality  and  a  failure  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution's  guarantee   of   civil   rights. 

"We  have  had  many  crises  In  prior  years, 
but  none  within  the  memory  of  living  Ameri- 
cans which  compares  with  this  one."  Warren 
told  a  civil  rights  luncheon  yesterday. 

"Our  problems  have  grown  In  size  and 
Intensity  with  the  result  that  we  are  now 
torn  by  distress,  frustration  and  dissent."  he 
said.  Contributing  factors,  he  said.  Include 
war.  unemployment,  Inflation,  a  deteriorat- 
ing environment  and  "an  atmosphere  of  op- 
pression." 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  icinnesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 
Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  num- 
ber of  legal  scholars  voicing  their  opposi- 
tion to  President  Nixon's  Cambodian  in- 
vasion is  increasing  every  day.  Mr. 
Richard  Edwards.  Jr.,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association,  has  joined  that  opposition 
by  preparing  an  excellent  legal  brief 
decrying  our  latest  action  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  brief  calls  the  invasion  "a  blatant 
violation  of  obligations  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  have  under  inter- 
national law."  The  Cambodian  action 
further  serves  to  mock  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  charter  and  seriously  ques- 
tions the  American  commitment  to  an 
international  order  based  upon  law,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Edwards. 

It  is  because  of  the  gravity  and  im- 
portance of  this  legal  crisis  that  I  place 
into  the  Ricord  the  entire  text  of  this 
brief. 

The  Cambodian  Invasion  Violates 

iNmNATIONAL    LAW 

(By  Richard  W.  Edwards,  Jr.) 
The  attack  by  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  across  the  Cambo- 
dian borders,  annotinced  by  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  on  April  30,  1970,  Is  a  meet  regret- 


table and  blatant  violation  of  obligations  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  have  un- 
der International  law  to  the  people  of  Cam- 
t>odla.  U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  on 
May  5  described  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
by  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  as 
"the  new  war  In  Cambodia."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "we  are  viewing  a  situation  even 
more  dangerous  than  the  one  created  by  the 
conflict  which  ravaged  Indo-Chlna  before 
1954."  ^  This  memorandiun  exan^lnee  the 
neutrality  of  Cambodia,  the  actions  of  the 
participants  in  the  new  Indo-China  conflict, 
and  appraises  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  by 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  in 
terms  of  international  law. 

In  July  1954  the  Royal  Government  of 
Cambodia  made  a  formal  declaration  of 
neutrality  and  peaceful  relations  at  the  time 
the  Geneva  Accords  on  Indo-Chlna  were  con- 
cluded. The  full  text  of  the  declaration  reads: 
"The  Royal  Government  of  Cambodia  Is 
resolved  never  to  take  part  In  an  aggressive 
policy  and  never  to  permit  the  territory  of 
Cambodia  to  be  utilised  In  the  service  of 
such  a  policy. 

"The  Royal  Government  of  Cambodia  will 
not  Join  In  any  agreement  with  other  states. 
If  this  agreement  carries  for  Cambodia  the 
obligation  to  enter  Into  a  military  alliance 
not  In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Unted  Nations,  or.  as  long  as 
Its  security  Is  not  threatened,  the  obliga- 
tion to  establish  bases  on  Cambodian  terri- 
tory for  the  military  forces  of  foreign  powers. 
"The  Royal  Government  of  Cambodia  is 
resolved  to  settle  Its  International  disputes 
by  peaceful  means.  In  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  endanger  peace.  International  security 
and  Justice. 

"During  the  period  which  will  elapse  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
m  Vlet-Nam  and  that  of  the  final  settlement 
of  political  problems  In  this  country,  the 
Royal  Government  of  Cambodia  will  not 
solicit  foreign  aid  In  war  material,  personnel 
or  Instructors  except  for  the  purpose  of 
the  effective  defense  of  the  territory."  • 

The  parties  to  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954 
formally  "took  note"  of  the  Cambodian  dec- 
laraUon  and  were  obliged  under  Interna- 
tional law  to  respect  Cambodia's  neutrality.' 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords, 
the  customary  international  law  of  neutral- 
ity and  the  principles  embodied  In  the  Unit- 
ed NaUons  Charter;  the  United  Stotes.  South 
Vietnam,  and  North  Vietnam  had  a  duty  to 
respect  Cambodia's  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  and,  in  accordance  with  Cam- 
bodia's neutrality,  not  to  establish  bases  for 
military  forces  on  Cambodian  territory.  And. 
Cambodia  had  a  reciprocal  obUgatlon  not  to 
permit  Its  territory  to  be  used  by  North  Viet- 
nam or  South  Vietnam  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions for  military  actions. 

In  recent  official  statements  attempting  to 
Justify  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  It  Is  said 
that  beginning  nbout  1965  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  began  a  series  of  vio- 
lations of  Caml)odlan  neutraUty.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  40.000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  according  to  official  estimates  have  sta- 
tioned themselves  In  areas  of  Cambodia  ad- 
jacent to  South  Vietnam.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  for  five  years  areas  of  Cambodia  have 
been  used  as  bases  for  supply  and  command 
of  forces  challenging  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and.  It  Is  argued,  the  continued 
use  of  the  "sanctuary  areas"  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  would  pose  a 
serious  Immediate  threat  to  the  "Vletnam- 
Izatlon  "  program  when  U.S.  military  troops 
were  withdrawn. 

Cambodia  by  Its  own  1954  declaration  had 
an  obligation  not  to  permit  Its  territory  to  be 
used  by  North  Vietnam  as  a  base  for  mili- 
tary forces  or  In  the  service  of  an  aggressive 
policy.  Cambodia  as  a  declared  neutral  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict  had  an  obligation  under 
customary  international  law  to  "use  the 
means  at  Its  disposal"  to  this  end.* 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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The  United  States  has  not  claimed  that 
Cambodia  has  failed  to  carry  out  Its  interna- 
tional obligations.  The  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese Invasion  of  Cambodian  territory  came 
only  a  month  and  a  half  after  a  new  govern- 
ment had  come  to  power  In  Cambodia.  Was 
the  United  States  sure  that  the  new  govern- 
ment would  be  unwilling  or  imable,  even 
with  appeals  to  other  countries  not  directly 
Involved  to  provide  assistance,  to  end  the 
North  Vietnamese  Intrusions?  On  April  25, 
1970,  only  five  days  before  President  Nixon 
announced  his  decision  to  Invade  Cambodia, 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  In  an 
address  to  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional law  said: 

"II|t  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  such  nations  as  Indonesia, 
Thailand,  and  Japan  are  Initiating  consulta- 
tions to  determine  what  action  they  can  take 
In  the  international  community  to  protect 
and  restore  the  Independence  and  neutrality 
of  Cambodia.* 

The  Invasion  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  to  clear  the  "sanctuary  areas" 
in  Cambodia,  announced  by  President  Nixon 
on  April  30,  came  before  the  efforts  of  Cam- 
bodia and  other  neutral  countries  to  remove 
the  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  supplies 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

Even  If  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam had  a  right  as  against  North  Vietnam  to 
destroy  its  supplies  and  capture  Its  personnel 
using  Cambodian  "sanctuaries"  as  bases  for 
attacks  Into  South  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnam  had  no  right  as  against  Cam- 
bodia atid  its  people  to  Invade  Its  territory, 
destroy  Its  villages,  kill  and  wound  Cambo- 
dian people  and  drive  them  from  their 
homes. 

The  official  digest  of  U.S.  International 
law  practice,  the  Digest  of  International  Law 
by  Marjorle  M.  Whlteman.  under  the  head- 
ing "Belligerent  Remedies  for  Breach  of  Neu- 
trality," •  reports  only  three  cases  In  the  last 
thirty  years  that  might  even  remotely  Justify 
the  US.  actions.  One  case  Involved  the  re- 
moval by  Great  Britain  of  British  prisoners 
from  the  German  ship  Altmark  in  Norwegian 
territorial  waters.  A  second  case  was  the  ac- 
tion of  the  British  and  French  In  laying 
mines  in  Norwelgan  territorial  waters  in 
World  War  n.  The  third  case  Involved  the 
assertion  by  the  United  Kingdom  during 
World  War  II  of  the  right  to  destroy  German 
aircraft  using  neutral  Syrian  airfields  as 
staging  points. 

None  of  the  three  cases  Is  at  all  compara- 
ble In  magnitude  to  the  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia by  the  armies  of  the  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnam.  This  Invasion  Involves  armies  of 
thousands  of  men  crossing  a  land  frontier  In 
a  major  engagement.'  In  the  cases  approved 
by  the  Digest  s  compilers  the  actual  damage 
to  the  neutral  state  was  minimal — a  splash 
In  Its  territorial  waters.  In  the  present  case 
the  destruction  of  Cambodian  people  and 
property  has  been  large.  At  the  time  this 
memorandum  is  written,  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  Cambodians — not  North  Vietnamese — 
who  have  been  killed  by  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops  are  not  available. 
The  figures  on  the  overall  casualties  of  the 
operation  are  Indeed  large  and  growing  every 
day,  and  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  dead  and  wounded  are  Cam- 
bodian citizens. 

The  Invasion  by  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  troops  was,  according  to  official 
U.S.  statements.  Initiated  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  of  Cambodia.  The 
subsequent  "consent"  of  General  Lon  Nol 
does  not  absolve  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam 
of  responsibility.  The  "consent"  of  a  general 
who  has  taken  power  In  a  recent  coup  does 
not  give  the  U.S.  the  legal  right  to  kill  Cam- 
bodian people.  The  Invasion  violates  the 
rights  of  the  Cambodian  people  who  live  in 
a  neutral  state  that  Is  relatively  powerless. 

In  a  letter  of  May  6,  1970,  from  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  President  of  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU, 
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the  United  States  accused  North  Vietnam  of 
aggression  and  described  the  sending  of  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  Into  Cambodia 
an  "appropriate  measures  of  collective  self 
defense  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica" permitted  by  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.' 

That  article.  Indelibly  etched  Into  the 
minds  of  State  Department  legal  officers,  ap- 
p>ears  to  be  the  perennial  cornerstone  of 
official  Justifications  for  violent  U.S.  military 
actions  abroad.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind 
that  Article  51  did  not  create  new  rights  to 
take  military  actions.  It  only  says  that 
"nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  impair 
the  inherent  right  of  Individual  or  collective 
self-defense  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added)  It  has 
never  previously  been  claimed  that  Article 
51  permits  an  attack  against  the  people  and 
Into  the  territory  of  a  neutral  state.  Where 
an  action  would  be  luUawful  imder  custo- 
mary International  law,  which  Is  clear  In  the 
Cambodian  case,  Article  51  does  not  provide 
a  Justification. 

The  attack  by  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  across  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  announced  by  President  Nixon 
on  April  30,  is  a  clear  and  most  serious  vio- 
lation of  obligations  owed  under  Interna- 
tional law  to  the  Cambodian  people. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Cambodian  invasion 
It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  some  broader 
concerns  in  addition  to  the  violations  of  in- 
ternational law : 

1.  The  action  of  the  United  States  mocks 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Charter  which  is 
Its  foundation.  No  serious  attempt  was  made 
In  the  recent  critical  weeks  to  get  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  to  address  the  vlolaOon  of 
Cambodian  neutrality  by  North  Vietnam. 
There  Is  a  hint  by  U.S.  officials  that  If  the 
matter  had  been  raised  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  credentials  of  the  Lon  Nol  Gov- 
ernment might  have  been  challenged.  This 
Is  hardly  an  excuse,  and  raises  some  doubt 
about  the  Judgment  of  the  U.S.  in  relying 
upon  I/)n  Nol  as  the  chief  representative  of 
the  Cambodian  people. 

2.  The  invasion  and  Its  aftermath  weaken 
the  posture  of  Cambodia  (or  at  least  the 
Lon  Nol  Government)  as  a  neutral  entitled 
to  assert  neutral  rights.  It  has  become  a  U  S 
ally. 

3.  Issues  relating  to  the  future  of  Cam- 
bodia and  who  should  govern  that  country 
have  been  raised  to  the  International  plane. 
The  Invasion  further  complicates  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  War  by  negotiation. 
Who  are  to  sit  at  the  table  In  Paris? 

4.  The  Invasion  widens  the  area  of  combat 
geographically  and  brings  the  terrible  suf- 
fering and  inhumanity  of  war  to  a  new 
population. 

5.  It  can  be  anticipated  that  difficulties 
may  be  encountered  In  promptly  withdraw- 
ing South  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  troops.  There 
Is  a  risk  that  the  troops  will  not  all  be  with- 
drawn, and  there  Is  the  posslbUlty  of  a  Cam- 
bodian-South Vietnamese  border  dispute. 
What  If  South  Vietnamese  forces  continue  to 
occupy  portions  of  Cambodian  territory  to 
protect  the  South  Vietnamese  capital  of 
Saigon? 

6.  The  secrecy  and  haste  with  which  awe- 
some decisions  were  made  raises  funda- 
mental domestic  questions  about  whether 
the  President  makes  effective  use  of  talents 
within  the  Executive  Branch;  about  the 
standards  of  truthfulness,  confldence,  and 
respect  between  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches  of  the  U.S.  Government;  and 
the  limits  of  the  President's  authority  to  Ini- 
tiate and  wage  military  actions. 

7.  On  April  26  Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers 
said,  "We  must  take  steps  which  will  build 
international  confidence  in  International 
law."  The  march  Into  Cambodia  leads  In 
the  opposite  direction. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  UN.  Press  Release  WS,  449  (May  8,  1970) . 
•Document  IC/4fl/  Bev.  2  (July  21,  1954) 
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Issued  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Indo-Chlna. 

*In  a  diplomatic  note  to  the  Roval  Cam- 
bodian Government  of  December  4,  1967,  the 
United  States  stated  that  it  "continues  to 
respect  the  neutrality,  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, and  territorial  Integrity  of  Cam- 
bodia." U.S.  Department  of  State  Bulletin. 
Vol.  68,  p.  124  (January  22,  1968).  The  let- 
ter of  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  President  of  the  U.N. 
Security  CouncU  reporting  the  U.S.  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  states,  "The  United  States 
wishes  to  reiterate  its  continued  respect  for 
the  sovereignty,  independence,  neutralltv, 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  Cambodia."  U.N. 
Doc.  S  9781  (May  6,  1970).  The  actions  of 
U.S.  forces  against  Cambodian  people,  prop- 
erty, and  territory  deprive  the  quoted  words 
of  meaning. 

*  The  phrase  "use  the  means  at  its  disposal" 
is  a  recurrent  phrase  In  the  definitions  of  the 
obligations  of  neutral  states  in  the  1907 
Hague  Convention  Respecting  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  and  Persons  in 
Cases  of  War  on  Land  and  In  the  Harvard 
Draft  Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Neutral  States  In  Naval  and  Aerial  War. 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol. 
33,  Special  Supplement,  p.  204  (1939).  The 
commentary  to  the  Harvard  Draft  states:  "A 
neutral  state  Is  not  an  Insurer  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  Its  neutral  duties.  It  Is  obliged 
merely  to  'use  the  means  at  its  disposal'  to 
secure  the  fulfillment  of  Its  duties."  Philip 
C.  Jessup,  who  recently  retired  as  a  Judge 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  was 
the  reporter  for  the  Harvard  Draft. 

•U.S.  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
No.  132  (April  25,  1970). 

•Volume  11,  p.  190  (1968). 

■  The  only  cases  cited  in  the  Digest  that  are 
comparable  In  magnitude  to  the  Cambodian 
invasion,  where  a  belligerent  has  taken  meas- 
ures of  "self  help"  allegedly  l>ecause  a  neu- 
tral had  failed  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities, 
were  the  German  invasions  of  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Romania  In  World  War  n.  The 
compilers  of  the  Digest  treat  these  actions, 
properly,  as  violations  of  the  international 
law  of  neutrality.  Pp.  195-97. 

•U.N.  Doc.  S  9781   (May  5,  1970). 
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SOVIET 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  difiBculties  we  have  had  in  banning 
the  use  of  DDT  in  this  country,  I  think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  note  that  even  the  Soviet 
Union  has  now  taken  action  to  regulate 
the  production  of  that  hard  pesticide. 

I  insert  the  following  article  for  your 
attention : 

DDT  Production  Banned  in  Soviet;  Rus- 
sians Also  Act  to  CtrRs  Use  of  Other 
Pesticides 

Moscow,  May  13. — The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture disclosed  today  that  it  had  banned 
the  further  production  of  the  pesticide  DDT 
which  is  used  to  protect  food  and  fodder 
crops. 

In  reply  to  criticism  leveled  by  the  news- 
paper Komsomolskaya  Pravda  about  careless 
use  of  such  chemicals,  the  ministry  also  said 
that  It  was  taking  steps  to  restrict  the  use 
of  other  pesticides.  Including  zinc  phos- 
phides, which  were  recently  blamed  for  the 
killing  of  some  rare  wildlife. 

A  letter  from  the  ministry  printed  In  the 
newspaper,  for  years  an  advocate  of  con- 
servation measures,  said  that   "starting  In 
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prodvifce  preparations 
1  x>d  and  fodder 


setmed 


1970.  It  Is  forbidden  to 

of  DDT  for  the  protection  of 

crops." 

No  further  details  were   a 
DDT  curtailment,  and  It 
Ministry  was  not  ordering  a 
of  DDT  already  In  stock. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  said 
threat  to  the  environment 
possibly  because  the  leadership 
has  felt  that  It  was  more  Important 
whatever  steps  necessary  to 
harvest  than  to  worry  about 
might  affect  the  cycle  of  life 

The  Soviet  media,  for  Insta^ice 
no    attention    to    the    steps 
United  States  Federal  and 
last  year  to  take  DDT  out 
the  subsequent  antl-DDT  leg^latlon 
countries. 
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UNrrn>  States  Acted  in 
The  United  States  Gov 
last  November  that  it  planned 
most  domestic  uses  of  DDT 
period.  It  began  by  ordering 
use  of  DDT  in  residential  a 
of  1969. 

Secretary  of  Agrlciilture 
In's  order  last  Nov.  20  left 
the  chemical's  use  In  eme 
epidemics  of   Infectious 
insects  that  cannot  be  kUle^ 
tlcldes.  The  order  affected 
shade-tree    pests,    pests    in 
house  and  garden  pests,  and 
currently  using  14  million 
cent,  of  the  total  DDT  used 

Two  months  ago.  the 
ment  banned  the  use  of 
drln  and  dleldrln.  in  wet  area  i 
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( )ver  a  two-year 
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WATCHMAN  S  BACK  ON 

FREEDOM  S  W|ALL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  E 


OF    ILI-INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ENTATIV'ES 
Wednesday,  May  ^0,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr 
tainly  objective  reporting 
tary  is  in  the  public  Interest  at  this  time 
One  of  the  most  thoughtful  articles  I 
have  noted  recently  was  parried  on  Pri 
day.  May  15,  in  Chicago 
umnist  John  P.  Roche.  It 

Watchman's  Back  on  Fbuedom's  Waix 
(By  John  P.  Ro<  he) 

President  Nixon's  decision 
wasps'  nests  in  communist 
tuary  was  sensible  and  mertjte  wide  support 
He  did  not  "widen  the  war.f  Hanoi  widened 
the  war. 

In  February,  for  exampU 
that  Hanoi  was  fighting  a  wir  for  Indochina, 
while  we  were  In  grave  dinger  of  getting 
wholly  engrossed  in  Viet  Nijn.  "To  concen 
trate  on  Viet  Nam."  I  wrot( 
slon  of  the  rest  of  former  F  rench  Indochina 
Is  as  dangeroiis  as  concent  atlng  on  Berlin 
In  Isolation  from  Germany 

As  we  persisted  in  flghtliig  a  war  In  Vict 
Nam,  a  half-war  In  Laos,  a 
Cambodia.  I  confess  I  became  gloomy.  This 
led  me  to  misjudge  seriousw  President  Nix- 
on's judgment  and  couragej— I  hope  he  will 
accept  my  apologies — and  ko  be  convinced 
that  we  were  mired  In  the  swamp  of  isola- 
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Today  by  col- 
follows  : 


to  burn  out  the 
Cambodia  sane- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  the  President's  action  in  Southeast  Asia 
paralleled  a  new  firmness  In  the  Middle  East. 
Every  President  has  to  pay  for  an  educa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  cold  war.  Always 
he  enters  the  White  House  with  the  sus- 
picion, perhaps  the  hope,  that  the  sources 
of  trouble  with  the  Russians  was  his  pred- 
ecessor's failure  to  communicate  our  will- 
ingness to  implement  detente.  The  Russians, 
for  tlielr  part,  break  out  their  ■President- 
testing"  scenarios. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  offensive  platoon 
goes  to  work.  Its  top  priority  over  the  last 
year  has  been  the  Middle  East,  and  it  has 
wasted  no  time  on  rhetoric. 

The  mission  was  to  neutralize  I.srael's  air 
supremacy  over  Egypt:  the  method:  Install 
SAM-3  inisslles  and  put  Soviet  pilots  in 
Egyptian  MIGs. 

•The  key  to  Israel's  survival  has  been  its 
ability  to  police  the  Arabs  from  the  air;  to 
pre-empt  enemy  ground  operations  and  to 
maintain  full  Intelligence  on  activities  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  As  far  as  Egypt  is 
concerned,  this  reconnaissance  has  now  been 
Imperiled  if  not  destroyed.  Will  the  Russians 
move  to  Syria  and  repeat  the  operation? 

For  the  last  year  the  Russians  have  been 
applying  this  split-level  strategy  (a  variation 
on  "talk-fight")  to  Mr.  Nixon.  Unlike  many 
American  liberals,  the  Russians  are  aware 
that  If  the  American  people  go  isolationist. 
It  will  be  universal  rather  than  selective  in 
Impact.  (If  we  write  off  the  Vietnamese,  or 
the  Khmers,  we  also  will  write  off  the  Ber- 
Uners  and  Israelis.  Willy  Brandt  and  Golda 
Melr  have  doubtless  lost  some  sleep  worrying 
about  this  chilling  proposition.) 

So  President  Nixon,  and  particularly  Sec- 
retary of  State  WUliam  Rogers,  have  been 
encouraged  by  Moscow  to  think  that  "ne- 
gotiations"  can   replace   "confrontations." 

The  result  was  the  great  withdrawal  syn- 
drome of  1969  as  the  American  people,  led  by 
their  intelligentsia,  tried  to  find  a  hole  and 
crawl  Into  it.  And  the  President  played 
soothing  music. 

Mr.  Nixon's  speech  marked,  I  hope,  the 
end  of  this  wlUess  flight  from  responsibility. 
While  the  focus  was  southeast  Asia,  let  us 
trust  that  the  message  will  go  out  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  Berlin,  to  Tokyo,  and  that  the 
watchnutn  (in  John  Kennedy's  words)  la 
back  on  the  wall  of  freedom. 
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POW  WIVES  REPLY  TO  VON 
HOFFMAN 


note — or  rather,  an  old  nole  that  has  been 
muffled  these  last  few  years  In  a  broad,  sym- 
laollc  sense  It  represented  |4r.  Nixon's  reas- 
sertion  of  the  principle  of  American  respon- 
BlbUlty.  the  end  of  his  flination  with  the 
proposition  that  the  "cold  war  Is  over."  It 
was  hardly  accidental,  aa  thf  y  say  In  Moscow, 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAllFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to   extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  17,  1970) 
POW  Wivss  Reply  to  Von  Hoffman 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  with  his  vitriolic 
venom  splattered  the  prisoner-of-war  Issue 
all  over  the  pages  of  this  newspaper  last 
week.  The  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia  was  stunned. 
They  had  long  been  seeking  Washington 
Post  publicity,  hoping  to  arouse  public  opin- 
ion to  the  plight  of  their  men.  But  not  this 
way. 

"How  cruel!"  one  wife  cried.  "How  could 
he  use  this  Issue  to  get  across  his  personal 
point  of  view  on  the  war?  It's  not  fair." 

Mr.  von  Hoffman's  treatment  of  this  Issue 
was  not  fair.  What's  worse,  It  was  not  even 
accurate. 

The  League  does  not  consider  the  prisoner- 
of-war  Issue  political.  It  Is  a  humanitarian 
issue  that  transcends  whatever  an  individual 
feels  personally  about  the  war.  The  Leagiie 
Is  a  loose-knlt  organization  of  all  kinds  of 
different  people  from  different  parU  of  the 


country  with  but  one  agonizing  common 
bond — a  relative  missing  In  action  or  held 
prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  League  mem- 
bers themselves  do  not  agree  on  the  war.  But 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  on  the  POW 
issue. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  insinuation 
that  our  government  says  North  Vietnam  has 
"kidnapped  thousands  of  our  servicemen" 
and  holds  them  as  'hostages,"  we  have  made 
no  such  accusations.  We  do  not  even  ask  for 
the  release  of  these  men,  although  we  con- 
tinue to  pray  it  will  be  possible  soon.  All  the 
League  asks  Is:  1)  a  complete  list  of  those 
held  prisoner;  2)  adequate  food  and  medical 
care  for  prisoners:  3 )  release  of  the  sick  and 
wounded;  4)  Impartial  inspection  of  prison 
camps:  and  5)  free  exchange  of  mall  be- 
tween the  prisoners  and  their  families. 

Nobody  has  ever  said  that  "there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  our  men  Incar- 
cerated In  North  Vietnamese  camps."  The 
facts  are  public  knowledge.  There  are  1.600 
men  missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia — 
about  800  In  the  North,  500  In  the  South, 
and  about  200  in  Laos.  The  800  downed  In 
North  Vietnam  are  all  filers,  none  of  them 
draftees  as  von  Hoffman  Implied. 

About  400  of  the  1,500  are  known  to  be 
prisoners,  but  these  names  were  not  provided 
by  the  Committee  of  Liaison  With  Families 
of  Servicemen  Detained  In  North  Vietnam, 
as  von  Hoffman  states.  This  simply  Is  not 
true. 

The  Committee  of  Liaison  was  formed  at 
the  request  of  the  government  In  Hanoi,  and 
Its  members  are  among  the  most  militant  of 
the  peace  groups.  Although  75  percent  more 
mall  has  been  sent  from  prison  camps  In 
the  past  year  than  In  all  the  previous  five 
years,  only  16  new  names  have  come  out 
since  last  Thanksgiving.  The  Liaison  Com- 
mittee has  said  that  every  prisoner  may 
write.  But  fewer  than  200  have  been  heard 
from.  The  North  Vietnamese  say  some  men 
do  not  wish  to  write  their  families.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  believe  that  any  American  man 
Imprisoned  for  years  would  deny  his  family 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  he  Is  alive. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman's  comments  about  mall 
were  misleading.  POW  next-of-kin  have  al- 
ways been  permitted  to  write  letters.  A  slx- 
llne  letter  restricted  to  remarks  about  health 
and  family  members  Is  permitted  each  month, 
although  wives  and  parents  have  no  way  of 
knowing  if  they  are  received.  Many  have 
written  letters  for  years  but  have  never  re- 
ceived a  reply. 

Packages  for  prisoners,  however,  were  not 
accepted  until  Christmas  of  1968.  The  fol- 
lowing July,  families  were  permitted  to  send 
a  second  package.  It  wasn't  until  February 
1970  that  families  were  told  they  could  send 
a  package  every  other  month. 

There  have  been  American  men  Imprisoned 
m  Southeast  Asia  since  March  of  1964.  Can 
you  Imagine  the  despair  of  a  young  mother 
who  for  six  years  has  not  been  able  to  get  a 
simple  answer  to  her  heartbreaking  ques- 
tion: "Am  I  a  wife  or  a  widow?" 

Perhaps  Mr.  von  Hoffman  should  meet 
some  of  these  families.  It  would  give  him 
much  needed  Insight  Into  a  problem  that 
cries  out  for  editorial  comment,  demanding 
humane  treatment  for  all  prtsoners-of-war, 
in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  convention. 

Let  Mr.  von  Hoffman  talk  with  these  young 
wives  who  are  living  in  a  hellish  limbo  where 
they  cannot  buy  or  sell  property;  cannot 
borrow  money  for  a  son's  college  education. 
Let  him  talk  to  the  children— the  four-year- 
old  boy  who  has  never  seen  his  father:  or 
the  seven-year-old  girl  who  can't  remember 
hers. 

He  should  talk  to  one  of  the  prisoners — 
one  of  nine  released  from  North  Vietnam  in 
six  years.  Let  him  hear  about  the  solitary 
confinement — of  sitting  on  a  bare  board  bunk 
with  nothing  to  read,  nothing  to  do.  for 
hours,  days,  months  on  end.  Let  him  hear 
about  losing  60  pounds  on  the  twlce-a-day 
diet  of  pig  fat  and  pumpkin  soup;  of  never 
being  allowed  to  communicate  with  another 
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human  being,  much  less  his  family  or  the 
outside  world. 

And  he  really  should  talk  to  H.  Ross  Perot, 
the  Texas  billionaire  he  accused  of  publi- 
city seeking.  Here  Is  a  man  who  did  meet 
the  families,  was  appalled  by  their  problem, 
and  tried  to  do  something  about  it.  Because 
he  has  money,  he  has  accomplished  more 
than  the  rest  of  us,  but  his  motives  are 
mistrusted.  Mr.  Perot  has  given  the  prison- 
ers' families  reason  to  hope.  Von  Hoffman's 
acid-dipped  pen  tried  to  tear  that  slim  hope 
down. 

The  League  of  Families  Is  not  asking  for 
any  special  privileges.  All  they  ask  Is  that 
the  minimum  standards  of  human  decency 
be  extended  to  those  who  are  Imprisoned,  at 
the  mercy  of  their  captors.  All  they  ask  for 
themselves  Is  the  barest  solace  of  knowing 
whether  their  husband,  father,  son,  brothers, 
is  alive  or  dead. 

Why  do  the  North  Vietnamese  refuse  even 
this  smaU  concession  to  human  decency? 
Even  the  peace  groups  are  embarrassed  by 
North  Vietnam's  continuing  refusal  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  the  prisoners  they  hold. 
No  one  knows  why  they  persist  In  Inflict- 
ing this  unnecessary  anguish  on  Innocent 
families. 

Why  should  wives  have  to  travel  around 
the  world  seeking  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion that  haunts  them  day  and  night:  "Am 
I  a  wife  or  a  widow?"  Wives  have  appeared 
before  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  who  looked  them  right 
In  the  eye  and  promised  they  would  hear. 
They  have  not  heard. 

Why  should  wives  have  to  deal  through  a 
Liaison  Committee  established  by  the  enemy? 
Most  of  them  are  so  desperate  they  would 
accept  information  from  any  source,  but  why 
should  they  be  reduced  to  this?  In  no  other 
armed  conflict  in  history  have  the  wives  and 
families  of  military  men  been  exploited  in 
this  cruel  manner. 

For  years  these  familier  suffered  silently. 
The  world  knew  nothing  of  their  plight.  By 
their  silence,  they  hoped  to  protect  their 
men  from  harsh  treatment,  torture,  perhaps 
even  death  at  the  hands  of  their  captors. 
But  after  five  years,  they  wearied  of  the  lack 
of  progress  on  the  prisoner-of-war  question. 
They  worried  about  the  state  of  their  loved 
ones — mentally  and  physically.  They  began 
to  speak  out. 

Families  and  friends  of  the  1,500  men  miss- 
ing in  action  In  Southeast  Asia  have  written 
thousands  of  letters — to  newspapers,  con- 
gressmen and  senators,  to  the  presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam,  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Red  Cross,  to  for- 
eign governments,  to  everybody  they  could 
think  of  who  might  add  a  voice  to  theirs  In 
their  search  for  Information  and  their  de- 
mands for  humane  treatment  for  prisoners. 
They  have  spent  a  year  of  dedicated — and 
coiu-ageous — effort  to  make  this  Issue  known 
to  the  public  and  to  urge  support  for  their 
simple  humanitarian  aims.  Articles  like  von 
Hoffman's  completely  undermine  their  ef- 
forts. It  Is  articles  like  von  Hoffman's  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  take  delight  In  reading 
to  their  prisoners. 

Only  world  opinion  will  persuade  Hanoi  to 
change  Its  policy  on  prisoners.  It  Is  known 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  believe 
that  the  American  public  really  cares  about 
"Just  1600  men."  The  words  von  Hoffman 
used  are  the  words  Hanoi  uses — "Just  1500 
men."  To  the  League  of  FanUUes  these  are 
not  "Just  1500  men."  The  plight  of  these  men 
is  a  personal  daUy  heU  that  each  family 
member  endures  as  best  he  or  she  can. 

The  only  thing  the  families  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  von  Hoffman  is:  "What  would  you 
be  writing  if  it  were  yotir  son,  your  brother, 
who  was  among  the  missing?  What  would 
you  do  after  years  of  not  knowing  if  he  were 
alive  or  dead?  Just  what  would  you  do?" 
Bauiaka  P  Ondrasix, 
Memher,  League  of  Families  of  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia. 

ROCKVILLB. 
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CONGRESSMAN  HARSHA'S 
WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  April 
28  edition  of  the  West  Union  (Ohio)  News 
there  is  a  timely  column  by  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Bill  Harsha,  that  ap- 
peared on  the  editorial  page. 

Congressman  Harsha  writes  about 
drug  abuse,  particularly  the  milder  hal- 
lucinogen marihuana.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  he  speaks  favorably  of  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  our  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  proposes  in  its  "Mari- 
huana Report." 

Mr.  Harsha  has  done  a  service  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio  by 
reporting  on  the  marihuana  controversy. 
I  insert  the  text  of  Congressman 
Harsha 's  column  in  the  Record  so  that 
its  many  readers  might  benefit  from  his 
observations : 

Washington  Rxpobt 


(By  Representative  William  H.  Hahsha) 
There  Is  an  old  cliche  about  drug  addic- 
tion :  One  shot  or  one  Joint  is  too  much  and 
a  thousand  reefers  or  a  thousand  shots  are 
not  enough.  The  reasoning  behind  this  con- 
cise assessment  of  drug  abuse  has  often  been 
re-worded  Into  the  many  campaigns  now 
being  launched  to  stop  its  encroaching  influ- 
ence on  our  society.  Indeed,  the  dangerous 
epidemic  of  drug  abuse  afflicting,  for  exam- 
ple, our  educational  levels  from  college  to 
Junior  high  school  has  stimulated  serious 
National  concern  over  the  drug  problem  on 
the  campus  and  elsewhere. 

One  extensive  and  thorough  investigation 
of  this  subject,  and  marihuana  In  particu- 
lar, was  recently  completed  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime.  The  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee  delved  Into  the 
many  facets  of  this  drug,  airing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  legalization,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  Its  use  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  existing  penal  laws  and  methods  of  reha- 
bilitation for  offenders. 

The  most  revealing  conclusion  of  this  re- 
port characterizes  marihuana  as  an  "entry 
port  to  drug  culture."  In  every  instance,  ex- 
cept for  one,  the  drug  addicts  who  testified 
before  the  committee  were  drawn  further 
Into  a  world  of  other  more  powerful  nar- 
cotics— the  type  of  never-neverland  from 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  escape — by 
a  few  enticing  puffs  of  marihuana.  This  Is 
extremely  important.  It's  what  the  use  of 
marihuana  leads  to  rather  than  the  tempo- 
rary effects  of  this  use  of  marihuana  that  is 
so  dangerous. 

The  committee  further  concluded  that  the 
legal  approach  to  the  problem  must  be  re- 
considered and  revised  to  effectively  meet 
the  many  and  varied  challenges  of  coping 
with  marihuana.  It  found  that  maoiy  of  the 
current  laws  were  not  enforced  and  urged 
that  a  more  uniform  enforcement  of  the  laws 
be  implemented.  In  addition  to  this  sugges- 
tion, however,  is  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  "make  the  penalties  relating 
to  violations  rational"  first.  One  such  appli- 
cation, of  these  concepts  that  the  committee 
found  already  in  existence  Is  a  law  in  Ne- 
braska dealing  with  first-offenders  on  mari- 
huana charges.  Briefly,  this  law  provides: 

(1)  a  maximum  of  7  days  In  Jail;  (2) 
segregation  of  user  from  all  other  prisoners; 
and  (3)  requirement  to  take  a  drug  abuse 
education  coiuve.  The  ramifications  of  such 
a  law  are  many.  First,  it  would  separate  the 
first-time  offenders — often  young  students — 
from  the  hard  core  criminals  while  they  are 
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In  Jail,  thereby  reducing  the  posslblUties  of 
introducing  them  to  any  further  avenues  of 
crime.  Secondly,  the  educational  provision 
of  this  law  wisely  allows  society  to  take  the 
time  to  explain  to  the  violator  why  he  has 
been  apprehended  and  sentenced. 

In  one  of  my  previous  Washington  Reports 
this  year.  I  emphasized  the  grave  Impor- 
tance of  initiating  effective  educational  pro- 
grams for  alerting  all  phases  of  society 
against  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  It  would 
be  ideal  If  we  could  reach  potential  drug 
experimenters  and  even  potential  addicts 
before  they  take  their  first  puff  of  mari- 
huana or  whatever,  but  we  should  not  aban- 
don our  educational  campaign  once  they 
have  been  Incarcerated  on  narcotics  charges. 
That  Is  why  I  view  the  provUlons  of  this  Ne- 
braska statute  favorably — as  do  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
A  uniform  application  of  such  a  law  could 
produce  favorable  results. 

Another  proposal  related  to  the  control 
of  the  narcotics  problem  I  believe  also  merits 
serious  consideration  is  one  put  forth  by 
President  Nixon.  Recently,  he  suggested  that 
the  communications  media  could  be  used  in 
a  variety  of  ways  to  reach  the  public  effec- 
tively about  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  One 
suggestion,  for  example,  is  the  broadcasting 
of  spot  announcements  on  the  disadvantages 
of  drug  usage  similar  to  the  ones  now  aired 
on  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking.  In  ad- 
dition, the  initiation  of  a  television  series 
on  this  subject  or  the  broadcast  of  more 
In-depth  specials  on  narcotics  could  reach 
a  broad  audience  of  all  ages  and  certainly 
better  Inform  this  audience  on  the  real  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse. 

I  am  encouraged  by  these  recommenda- 
tions and  I  would  hope  the  communications 
media  and  other  influential  organizations 
will  seriously  consider  the  possibilities  of 
taking  up  the  President's  suggestion.  Such 
an  action  would  definitely  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  public  service  and  could  aid 
considerably  in  the  campaign  we  are  con- 
ducting to  develop  a  solution  to  our  drug 
problems. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime's  investigation  of 
marihuana  offers  valuable  insight  into  a 
problem  not  so  simply  answered  by  more 
laws,  more  educational  and  rehabilitation 
programs  unless  an  effective  approach  Is 
taken  with  them.  We  do  not  know  all  the 
effects  of  this  drug  and  others  on  an  Indi- 
vidual, and  on  society  in  general,  but  we 
must  move  ahead  as  this  report  recommends 
In  the  line  of  prevention,  research  and  con- 
trol as  weU  as  we  are  able  at  the  moment. 


JOBS  PROGRAM  IN  OAKLAND.  CALIF. 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  informed  by  the  Office  of  In- 
formation, U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
San  Francisco,  that  a  consortium  of  three 
Oakland  employers  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  hire  and  train  46  jobless,  disad- 
vantaged persons  in  a  new  JOBS — job 
opportunities  in  the  business  sector — 
program. 

Kermeth  C.  Robertson,  the  Depart- 
ment's Regional  Manpower  Administra- 
tor, said  his  agency  was  investing  $87,511 
in  the  program — a  joint  venture  of  his 
agency  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen—NAB.  NAB  chairman  in  Oak- 
land is  Edward  J.  Daly;  metro  director 
is  Charles  J.  Patterson. 
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I  want  to  compliment  Jtr.  Edward  J. 
Daly  who  is  president  of  \/orld  Airways 
of  Oakland.  Calif.,  for  the  Very  fine  work 
he  has  done  as  NAB  chaihnan  in  Oak- 
land. Mr.  Daly  is  a  very  jenerous  man 
who  is  conscioiis  of  the  pUght  of  his 
feUow  men  and  does  what  he  can  to 
alleviate  it. 

The  three  firms  comprtsmg  the  new 
consortium  are  Owens-Illihois.  Oakland, 
Kay  Manufacturing,  and  Oliver  Tire  It 
Rubber  Co.  „^         ,      . 

Training  courses  up  t<  39  weeks  in 
length  will  be  given  to  trninees  the  em- 
ployers select  from  candidates  referred 
to  them  by  the  California  Department 
of  Human  Resources  Deve  opment. 

Hourly  wages  on  completion  of  train- 
ing range  from  $2.93  to  13.32  an  hour, 
depending  on  the  job.  OfccupaUons  in- 
clude rubber  tubing  splictrs.  floor  boys, 
machine  coU  assemblers,  wooden  frame 
builders,  and  box  spring  mekers. 

Unions  participating  in  the  new  pro- 
gram include  Local  414.  Glass  Blowers 
Association ;  Local  262,  United  Furmture 
Workers  of  America.  /PL-CIO:  and 
Local  64,  United  Rubber  Workers  of 
America. 


A  CLERGYMAN  ON 
UNREST  ACROSS 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


CA  MBCDIA 


OIJR 


AND 
NATION 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  May 


REPR  ESENTATIVES 
20,  1970 


Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
sermon  was  deUvered  oB  Sunday.  May 
11  by  the  Reverend  James  Millar,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Massillon.  Ohio.  It  iJi'ts  subsequently 
printed  in  the  Massilloii  Evening  Inde- 
pendent. I  wish  to  share  I  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Local  CXbuttman,  Who  ^ad  Two  Sons  w 
WirTHJLt.  SPKAKS  Oxrr  oiJ  Wae,  Violknc* 
Many    thoughts    cT06s«d|   my    mind    this 

As  I  tried  to  ke«p  abreaai  of  the  goings  on 
around  tis — 
While  trying  to  live  as  your  pastor  and 

friend —  ..... 

And  as  a  responsible  citizen  who  has 
some  concern  for  the  well  ttelng  of  all  people. 
All  of  us.  rm  sure,  wet^  shocked  by  the 
tragic  death  of  four  young  IcoUege  students— 
on  a  campus— not  too  far  from  where  all  of 
us  live.  I 

It  makes  little  dUTereAce  now  whether 
they  were  participants  ln|a  violent  demon- 
stration or  merely  spectitors.  soaking  up 
that  llUgltlmate  thrtU  i*ilch  comes  from 
breakln<«  the  law. 

They  are  dead,  now— A^d  their  death  has 
led  to  a  national  uprlaln*  which  may  cool 
down  over  the  weekend,  btot  will  not  subside 
completely  untU  some  s<*utlons  are  found 
to  a  series  of  problems. 

I  may  be  wrong  m  my  feelings  about  Viet- 
nam—but I  believe  that  [people  with  much 
greater  knowledge  than  ^  made  the  deci- 
sion that  we  send  our  anhed  forces  there. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  toj  believe  that  those 
we  have  put  In  power  ijo  make  these  de- 
cisions are  less  conceme4  about  our  yotmg 
men  dying  there  than  I  nm. 

As  you  know,  I  have  had  two  sons  m 
Vietnam  for  a  total  of  26  months.  There 
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wasn't  any  whimpering  from  them  becaxise 
of  this  demand  for  service  to  their  country. 
They  felt  It  their  patriotic  duty.  (One  came 
back  with  malaria,  a  purple  heart  and  a 
bronze  star  and  is  now  on  duty  lu  our  na- 
tion's capltol.)  And.  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  more  than  16  of  our  young  men  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  related  to  this  parish 
serving  In  uniform. 

I  like  to  believe  that  their  being  In  uni- 
form Is  for  an  honorable  cause  and  repre- 
senting a  great  country.  I  will  trust  the 
judgment  of  our  national  leaders  who  know 
why  It  iiaa  to  be. 

I  have  difficulty  In  believing  that  Viet- 
nam or  Cimbodla  Is  the  real  cause  of  the 
unrest  across  our  nation. 

We  are  the  victims  of  an  outspoken  minor- 
ity (who  have  every  right  to  express  their 
convictions),  but  who  themselves,  I  fear, 
create  the  climate  which  allows  for  the  mili- 
tant, the  anti-American,  the  bums,  to  take 
over  buildings,  to  destroy  property,  to  des- 
ecrate the  moral  values  which  caused  this 
nation  to  be  bom  and  which  have  held  it 
together  for  200  years.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  use  of  the  word  "bums."  I  have  had 
three  kids  In  four  different  colleges  and  I 
have  seen  members  of  the  student  body  who 
fit  this  description— those  who  refuse  to 
work,  who  look  like  bums,  who  dress  like 
bums,  and  who  talk  like  bums. 

The  everythlng-for-nothlng-people  who 
wUl  take  everything  they  can  get  for  nothing 
and  contribute  no  more  than  a  warm  body  to 
a  college  campus. 

I  think,  too,  we  older  people  have  to  get 
over  a  lot  of  our  puritanical  ideas.  Insofar  as 
language  Is  concerned.  Our  kids  are  using 
four  letter  words  (as  well  as  others)  In  per- 
haps too  graphic  a  way,  but  they  picked  up 
a  lot  of  this  stuff  from  you  and  me — par- 
ents—many of  whom  pull  no  punches  In  a 
family  hassle.  So  lets  not  be  too  upset  when 
they  bring  the  placards  off  their  coUege  room 
walls  and  parade  them  down  the  street. 

The  right  to  dissent  must  always  be  a  part 
of  our  American  system.  This  is  a  freedom 
which  must  be  preserved  at  whatever  cost. 
But  let's  not  lose  our  heads  In  the  manner 
of  dissent!  There  are  ways  to  do  thU.  And 
when  we  take  the  law  Into  our  own  hands— 
we  are  creating  a  kind  of  chaos  which  can 
only  lead  to  the  loss  of  aU  freedom,  not  only 
for  the  majority,  but  for  the  dissidents  as 

well.  ^  .  . 

We  are  living  In  sober  times  and  we  ought 
to  spend  some  time  in  self-examination.  It 
could  very  well  be  that  the  sins  of  our  gen- 
eration, and  before,  are  finally  catching  up 
with  us!  Our  easy  way  of  life!  Our  to-hell- 
wlth-the-other-guy  philosophy!  The  atti- 
tudes (as  well  as  the  language)  expressed  by 
parents  may  not  be  too  different  from  that 
expressed  by  our  kids! 

Bitterness  begets  bitterness! 
Violence  breeds  violence!  And  It  Is  wrong 
to  think  that  everyone  else  Is  out  of  step  ex- 
cept you  and  me.  ^         ^         4.   »».,. 
Somehow   or   other  we  have  to   get  the 
respect  for  authority  it  one  time  had.  It  must 
first  of  all  be  deserving  of  our  respect  and 
then  be  strong  enough  to  keep   It.  For  If 
truth  with  Justice  Is  to  cover  the  earth- It 
must  come  from  hearts  which  sow  love  and 
understanding— on  a  day-to-day  basis— In  a 
person  to  person  relationship.  And  so  I  ad- 
monish you  this  morning- to  do  what  you 
can,  where  you  can,  to  affect  a  better  world. 
It  begins  In  your  home. 
It  ends  when  there  are  no  more  people  to 
worry  about. 

Let's  not  ball  out  on  our  country! 
Support   that   which   you   believe   to   be 

And  take  every  legal  means  to  change  that 
which  la  wrong. 
This  is  the  American  way!  Lets  not  lose 

It! 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIA  REPORT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  widespread  debate  in  recent  weeks 
concerning  our  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  with  the  result  that  some 
of  the  more  basic  issues  in  that  conflict 
have  become  clouded. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  as  we  find 
it  today:  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we 
are  in  Vietnam.  Most  Americans  want  us 
out  of  Vietnam,  including  President 
Nixon.  The  question  is  how  best  to  ac- 
complish that  goal,  protect  American 
troops  in  the  process,  and  insure  that 
millions  of  South  Vietnamese  will  not 
be  killed  immediately  following  our 
departure. 

When  President  Nixon  was  inaugurated 
there  were  approximately  546,000  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Vietnam.  The  President 
reasoned  that  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam 
must  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  determine  their 
own  form  of  government  and  to  defend 
it  against  aggression  from  the  north. 
While  the  President  did  not  abandon  the 
negotiating  table,  he  directed  that  top 
priority  be  given  to  the  training  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  assume  the  burden  of  their  own 
defense.  This  is  the  program  of  "Viet- 
namization." 

Tlie  result  of  this  policy  has  been  the 
withdrawal  of  115,000  Americans  from 
South  Vietnam  to  date,  and  the  an- 
nounced withdrawal  of  another  150,000 
Americans  by  next  spring. 

I  was  in  Vietnam  a  short  time  ago  and 
am  pleased  to  report  on  this  situation 
firsthand.  I  have  never  seen  finer  or  bet- 
ter equipped  troops  than  I  saw  there.  I 
have  never  seen  higher  morale  or 
stronger  dedication  than  I  saw  among 
the  troops  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  can  also  report  that  these  men 
are  actively  pursuing  their  objective  of 
training  the  popular  and  regional  forces 
of  South  Vietnam  so  that  they  may  keep 
their  country  free  once  the  Americans 
have  gone. 

Vietnamization  Is  working.  The  1st 
South  Vietnam  Infantry  Division,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  outfit  that  can  stay  on  any- 
body's battlefield,  and  tuiy  American  of- 
ficer will  tell  you  this  is  so.  A  number  of 
other  divisions  are  approaching  that 
stage  of  training.  This  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  situation  I  found  there  in 
1964  when  every  South  Vietnamese  I  met 
gave  me  the  impression  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  invincible  on  the  battle- 
field. Today  it  is  different.  They  have 
confidence.  They  know  they  can  do  the 
Job  because  we  have  given  them  the  arms 
and  equipment  with  which  to  get  the  job 
done.  So.  while  it  takes  time,  Vietnami- 
zation is  showing  strong  signs  of  success. 
It  is  working. 

The  true  test  of  Vietnamization.  how- 
ever, will  come  when  the  second  150,000 
US.  troop  increment  has  been  removed 
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from  that  country.  Remaining  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  American  troops — mainly 
communications,  maintenance,  and  sup- 
ply personnel.  This  is  when  the  danger 
may  come.  This  is  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  decide  that  they  can  strike 
quickly  at  our  diminished  force,  humili- 
ate the  United  States  of  America,  and 
earn  a  cheap  victory.  The  real  mettle  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  wUl  be  tested  when 
they  try  to  defeat  this  attack  which,  I 
fear,  will  come  from  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese at  the  time  when  the  balance  of 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam  is 
such  that  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
will  deem  the  time  proper  and  right  for 
the  success  of  such  a  mission. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
knows  that.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
knows  it.  Practically  everyone  who  is 
connected  with  defense  problems  in  the 
Congress  knows  it.  We  have  been  worried 
about  this  fateful  day  when  we  might 
be  faced  with  such  a  situation.  We  all 
want  to  do  everything  possible  to  insure 
that  this  attack,  if  and  when  it  comes, 
will  be  unsuccessful. 

The  neighboring  nation  of  Cambodia 
had  for  many  months  been  an  unwilling 
sanctuary  for  the  troops  of  North  Viet- 
nam. At  the  end  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  and  the  Sihanouk  Trail  supplies 
were  cached,  first  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
later  in  Cambodia,  in  sanctuaries  which 
our  troops  and  allies  did  not  hit.  They 
did  not  hit  them  because  Cambodia  was 
a  neutral  nation.  As  a  result,  the  sup- 
plies in  these  areas  were  built  up  and  the 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  nearest  to  Cam- 
bodia, particularly  in  the  IV  Corps  Me- 
kong Delta,  became  strongholds  of  the 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Not  too  many  months  ago  the  situa- 
tion clmnged  because  Prince  Sihanouk, 
then  the  ruler  of  Cambodia,  was  able  to 
see  that  his  people  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  so  many  Vietnamese  being  on  their 
territory.  He  could  see  that  there  were 
so  many  of  them  and  they  were  so  well 
equipped  that  they  were  a  danger  to  his 
own  regime.  Consequently,  he  started  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  which  came  through 
the  port  of  Slhanoukville.  He  asked  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  to  order 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  leave,  without 
success. 

Subsequently,  when  he  left  the  coun- 
try, he  was  overthrown  and  another  gov- 
ernment took  control.  Not  only  did  this 
government  continue  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
plies at  Slhanoukville,  but  it  also  cut  off 
the  Sihanouk  Trail.  In  addition,  the  Gov- 
ernment let  It  be  known  that  it  expected 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
to  quit  using  Cambodia  as  a  sanctuary. 
This  put  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
test  because  they  had  some  extremely 
difHcult  decisions  to  make.  One  alterna- 
tive, of  course,  was  to  withdraw  troops 
before  they  used  up  their  supplies.  A 
second  alternative  was  to  keep  their 
troops  in  place  and  try  to  supply  them, 
using  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU.  A  third 
alternative  was  to  attack,  widen  their 
area  of  domination,  and  increase  their 
supply  system's  capability.  Soon,  move- 
ments of  North  Vietnamese  into  the  In- 
terior of  Cambodia  and  toward  Slha- 
noukville made  it  apparait  that  Hanoi 
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had  chosen  the  third  alternative,  and 
was  trying  to  turn  aU  of  Cambodia  into 
a  real  supply-and-operations  bastion  of 
Communist  aggression  in  the  South. 

Such  a  bastion  would  outfiank  the  Me- 
kong Delta  and  the  Saigon  area.  The 
delta  situation  has  so  improved  that 
American  troops  had  been  pulled  out. 
The  improvement  had  accelerated  after 
the  closing  of  Sihanoukville. 

Slhanoukville  supplied  the  IV  Corps, 
which  is  the  Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam 
and  the  III  Corps,  which  is  the  area  in 
which  Saigon  is  located,  with  great  quan- 
tities of  goods  and  supplies.  In  fact,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  IV  Corps  got 
75  percent  and  the  III  Corps  got  50  per- 
cent of  their  supplies  and  equipment 
from  Slhanoukville.  Thus,  this  was  a  very 
important  port.  No  wonder  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  most  anxious  to  reopen 
it. 

So  the  action  which  they  took,  after 
being  faced  with  this  decision,  was  to 
widen  the  area  which  they  occupied  in 
Cambodia  and  start  a  drive  in  the  general 
direction  of  Sihanoukville. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  this  time  only, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  of  South  Vietnam  went 
through  what  I  am  sure  was  rather 
agonizing  reappraisal.  As  long  as  the 
troops  who  occupied  these  sanctuaries 
were  in  relatively  small  pockets,  there 
was  not  an  overwhelming  danger  that 
could  not  be  contained  even  by  our  di- 
minished American  forces  and  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

However,  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
began  to  connect  those  pockets  and  build 
them  into  a  continuous  chain  of  supply 
depots,  thereby  increasing  the  supply 
capability  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  it 
became  apparent  that  Cambodia  was 
about  to  become  a  real  arsenal  for  atteick 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
remaining  Americans.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  of  South  Vietnam  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  constituted  a 
risk  to  the  lives  of  our  men  which  they 
could  not  and  would  not  take.  So,  as  a 
result,  the  Cambodian  operation  was  de- 
cided upon. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  operation,  the 
threat  to  the  continued  withdrawal  of 
American  military  personnel  from  South 
Vietnam  has  been  met.  The  elimination 
of  these  sanctuaries,  I  believe,  will  prove 
to  have  saved  American  lives,  allowed 
Vietnamization  to  proceed  on  schedule, 
and  made  possibk  the  continued  with- 
drawal of  American  troops. 

As  the  first  American  troop  withdraw- 
als from  Cambodia  got  underway,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  characterized  the  operation 
to  clean  out  these  Communist  sanctu- 
aries as  "an  enormous  success — far  ex- 
ceeding expectations."  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  units  have  already 
captured  or  destroyed  enough  equipment 
to  supply  20  enemy  battalions  for  up- 
ward of  a  thousand  battallon-slzed  at- 
tacks, and  the  tally  grows  daily.  I  re- 
cently received  a  report  that  more  enemy 
materiel  had  been  either  captured  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  Cam- 
bodian <K}eratlon  than  In  the  previous 
19  months  of  the  war. 
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By  destroying  the  enemy's  logistics 
systems,  facilities,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment, the  operation  in  Cambodia  makes 
It  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  use  these 
areas  effectively  for  many  months.  While 
the  North  Vietnamese  can  conceivably 
replace  these  installations,  it  will  prove 
to  be  extremely  difficult.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  rainy  season  will  delay  any 
reconstruction  or  reinstallation,  and  be- 
cause all  equipment  and  materials  must 
be  brought  down  from  North  Vietnam, 
since  main  Cambodian  supply  routes 
have  now  been  cut  off. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  have  been  given 
vital  additional  time  to  prepare  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  handle  their  own 
defense.  AU  of  this  has  taken  place  in 
one  of  the  swiftest  military  operations 
of  this  magnitude.  Within  no  more  than 
8  weeks  from  its  starting  date,  all  U.S. 
forces  will  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Cambodia. 

Recently,  however,  in  the  wake  of  the 
wide-ranging  national  debate  concern- 
ing the  military  action  In  Cambodia, 
various  amendments  have  been  offered 
in  Congress  which  would  deny  to  the 
President  the  use  of  funds  to  conduct 
various  types  of  military  operations  or 
would  curtail  his  authority  in  other  re- 
spects. In  effect.  Congress,  through  iti 
power  of  the  purse,  rather  than  the  Pres- 
ident, as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  would  shape  future  mili- 
tary operations  in  a  war  in  which  we 
are  already  deeply  involved. 

I  oppose  this  position.  I  believe  that 
it  would  undercut  the  real  hope  we  have 
for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  today. 

Historically,  It  should  be  noted  that 
President  Wilson  sent  American  troops 
tnto  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1917  to 
attack  the  protected  sanctuaries  of  Pan- 
cho  Villa,  who  was  using  those  bases  to 
launch  attacks  upon  American  citizens. 
President  Tnmian  ordered  American 
troops  into  Korea  without  prior  consul- 
tation with  Congress,  as  did  President 
Eisenhower  in  Lebanon.  Neither  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  nor  President  Johnson 
consulted  with  Congress  when  plans 
were  laid  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

With  regard  to  the  present  conflict, 
there  were  no  such  amendments  offered 
at  the  time  American  forces  in  Vietnam 
were  increased  from  the  653  there  when 
President  Eisenhower  left  office,  to  over 
16,000  by  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

There  were  no  proposals  offered  to 
limit  the  authority  of  President  Johnson 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  when  he 
ordered  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
There  were  no  such  limitations  offered 
when  this  same  President  raised  our 
tro<^  level  in  Vietnam  from  time  to  time 
until  It  reached  546,000,  as  it  was  when 
President  Nixon  was  Inaugurated. 

The  mistakes  of  the  past  cannot  be 
remedied  by  cutting  the  ground  out  from 
imder  the  President  today  in  the  midst 
of  an  ongoing,  inherited  war.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  worst  mistakes  we  could 
make  today  would  be  to  issue  an  open 
invitation  to  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
return   to   their  privileged  sanctuaries 
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to    the 

cal  Juncture.  In 
In  my  opinion. 


and.  henceforth,  to  use 

bases  from  which  they  (ould  atuck  and 

kiU  our  diminished  forces.  This  is  no 

way  to  protect  Americaji  lives.  It  would 

actually    give    encourajgement 

enemy  at  a  highly  crit 

short,  such  an  action, 

would    prolong    the    wir    rather    than 

hasten  the  day  when  American  troops 

can  return  home. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  wants  to  end 
this  war  and  withdraw  American  troops 
more  quickly  or  more  urgently  than  I  do. 
In  addition  to  grounds  of  poUcy.  I  have 
some  very  personal  reasons  for  wanting 
to  end  this  war.  one  oi  which  is  in  the 
form  of  my  eldest  son,  Who  is  now  serv- 
ing in  Army  intemgeiice  in  Vietnam. 
But  I  want  to  see  American  troops  with- 
drawn after  we  have  tfulfUled  our  ob- 
jective of  seeing  the  pnicess  of  Vietnam- 
ization  through  to  Itsl  culmination :  of 
seeing  a  courageous  p^ple  choose  Uielr 
own  national  destiny  in  freedom.  This 
will  occur  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  really  defend  themselves  against 
North  Vietnamese  aggUession.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  we  will  be;  able  to  see  tWs 
process  through.  I  am  jsatisfled  that  the 
actions  which  President  Nixon  has  taken 
will  bring  us  a  step  closer  toward  that 
end  and.  in  turn,  to^i^ard  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  in  VietniJn.  I  support  the 
President  in  his  effort^  to  achieve  that 
long-awaited  peace. 


them  freely  as  VFW  NATIONAL  COl^JiANDER 
ANSWERS  JUNIOR  SENATOR 
FROM    SOUTH    DAKOTA 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
took  occasion  to  make  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  chastising  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  VFW,  Ray  Gallagher  of 
Redfield,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Gallagher  does  not  have  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Senate  floor  to  answer  the 
Senator  but  has  done  so  In  a  speech 
made  in  Deadwood.  S.  Dak.,  as  reported 
by  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  report  of  the 
Gallagher  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  is  as  follows: 

OaLU^CHEX     LLNILS    UhTREST    TO    SENATORS 


THE  TRAGIC  ^ 

REUTHER 


HON.  CORNEUUS  1-.  GALUGHER 


DEAIH  OF  WALTER 


if,  1970 
Mr.  Speaker,  the 


or  NTW  jasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.   _  . 

rational  forces  of  reason  in  this  Nation 
suffered  a  severe  blow  with  the  untimely 
and  tragic  death  of  \talter  Reuther.  At 
a  time  when  amelioratjion  of  social  prob- 
lems by  making  the  system  work  is  a  na- 
tional priority,  he  is  esteclally  missed  and 
moiimed. 

Walter  Reuther  wis  an  outstanding 
man,  his  personal  frugality  and  rigid 
ethical  code  turned  »is  aggressive  and 
imaginative  leadershiii  of  the  auto  work- 
ers Into  what  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected moral  forces  tot  the  past  several 
decades.  He  was  a  shrewd  negotiator  and 
a  hard  bargainer;  tht  economic  success 
and  security  of  the  union's  members  are 
a  constant  testimony  to  his  effectiveness. 
He  clearly  saw  the  dangers  of  allowing 
black  Americans  to  b*  outside  organized 
labor  and  he  took  cojurageous  action  to 
bring  dignity  and  hdpe  to  all  working- 
men.  In  addition,  hi  lent  his  valuable 
time  to  many  Intemailonal  questions,  es- 
pecially for  arms  control  and  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  tnose  who  believe  in 
fulflliing  the  American  dream  have  lost 
a  great  friend  and  pbwerful  ally  in  the 
death  of  Walter  Reuther.  We  desperate- 
ly need  men  of  his  compassionate  spirit 
today;  we  sorely  mi4s  the  inspirational 
and  effective  leadership  he  gave  to  the 
continuing  struggle  *o  unite  all  men  in 
understanding  and  Irotherhood. 


Dbaowooo. — In  remarks  Saturday  night  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  Na- 
tional Guard  Enllshed  Men's  Association,  Bay 
Oallagher.  Redfield.  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  charged  that 
anti-war  senators'  continued  attacks  upon 
the  United  States  are  a  main  contrlbuUng 
factor  in  the  student  unrest  In  this  country. 

Gallagher  commented  on  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Oovern's  statement  on  the  Senate  floor  May 
14.  "McGovern  has  complained  that  (na- 
tional) Commander  Milton  Patrick  of  the 
American  Legion  and  I  were  playing  politics 
by  supporting  the  Nixon  poUcy. 

"Our  statement  is  In  support  of  our  con- 
vention mandates  which  include  cleaning 
out  the  prlvUeged  sanctuaries  of  the  enemy," 

stated  Gallagher. 

McGovem  had  criticized  both  Gallagher 
and  Patrick  claiming  they  could  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  members  of  their  orga- 
nizations. 

Gallagher  said.  "If  McGovem.  as  a  member 
of  our  organlzaUon,  were  more  familiar  with 
our  mandates,  he  would  know  that  we  speak 
for  the  members  of  our  organlzaUons." 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  he  has  paid 
any  heed  to  veteran  organizations  In  their 
support  of  this  and  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy  or  attended  any  of 
their  meetings,  Gallagher  charged. 

"He  Indicates  that  as  a  member  we  do  not 
speak  for  him.  Ukewlse,  I  charge  that  as  a 
South  Dakota  Democrat,  and  one  who  has 
been  In  close  conUct  with  the  people  of 
South  Dakota,  McGovem  has  long  since 
failed  to  speak  for  me.''  Gallagher  said. 

Oallagher.  who  served  as  local  campaign 
chairman  for  McGovem  four  years  ago.  told 
the  Rapid  City  Journal  earlier,  there  Is  noth- 
ing partisan  when  It  comes  to  veterans  of  our 
country. 

Gallagher  supported  President  NUons 
move  Into  Cambodia  to  remove  the  enemy 
from  its  heretofore  prlvUeged  sanctuaries  as 
a  direct  move  to  protect  our  allies  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

He  pointed  out  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment and  the  McGovem- Hatfield  amend- 
menU  were  further  encouragement  to  the 
enemy  and  would  limit  the  President's  abil- 
ity to  conduct  essential  military  operations 
against  the  enemy. 

Some  of  these  congressmen  claimed  we 
called  them  unpatriotic  and  un-American, 
said  Gallagher.  There  Is  nothing  in  our 
statements  to  that  effect.  "But  If  McGovern 
has  a  guUty  conscience,  that's  hU  problem.' 
Gallagher  said.  "We  don't  say  he  la  unpatri- 
otic. We  say  he  Is  wrong." 

Gallagher  told  the  National  Guardsmen 
that  "we  stlU  have  many  prisoners  of  war 


held  by  the  enemy,  and  these  senators  fall 
to  show  any  compassion  for  their  families. 

"It  would  appear  those  supporting  these 
amendments  are  closing  their  eyes  to  the 
Communist  aggression  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.'"  he  said.  So  far.  he  added,  these  sena- 
tors have  not  criticized  the  enemy's  invasion 
of  the  neutral  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  amendments  referred  to,  presently  in 
debate  In  the  Senate,  would  compel  a  June 
30  cutoff  of  U.S.  operations  In  Cambodia. 

In  reference  to  McGovern's  advice  to  Gal- 
lagher and  Patrick  about  sticking  to  the  Job 
of  securing  bipartisan  support  for  veterans 
programs,  GaUagher  "wondered  If  this  were 
a  veUed  threat  that  veterans  cannot  be  In- 
volved In  government  In  other  than  veter- 
ans' benefits  .  .  .  that  the  congress  might 
withhold  benefiu  from  the  men  who  have 
served  their  country?" 

Gallagher  also  vras  to  have  revealed  at 
the  evening  banquet  the  contents  of  a  wire 
sent  by  McGovem  to  National  Guard  com- 
manders concerning  their  resolution  which 
supported  the  Cambodian  action. 

GaUagher  told  the  Guardsmen.  "The  anti- 
war senators'  continued  attacks  upon  the 
United  States  are  a  main  contributing  factor 
In  the  student  unrest  In  this  country." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  RL  _ 

BY    FORMER    CONGRESSMAN 
GEORGE  M.  RHODES 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF   P«NNSTI,VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  I  mourn  the  un- 
timely and  tragic  death  of  Walter 
Reuther.  His  service  to  his  union,  to  the 
labor  movement,  to  the  less  fortunate 
and  to  the  Nation  is  outstanding. 

A  high  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Reuther 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  New  Era.  Read- 
ing. Pa.,  written  by  my  disUngtiished 
predecessor.  Congressman  George  M. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  local  and  State 
labor  leader  before  his  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
served  for  10  terms  until  his  retirement 
at  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
Rhodes  Hatlb  RKUTHEa  As  "Orkatest"  Labob 
LKAont,  Mourns  Loss 
(By  George  M.  Rhodes) 
In  the  tragic  death  of  Walter  Reuther  the 
labor  movement  has  lost  a  great  leader  and 
the  people  of  our  country  have  lost  a  dedi- 
cated and  courageous  fighter  for  social  and 
economic  reform  and  progress. 

He  was  a  practical  idealist  with  outstand- 
ing ability  and  Intelligence.  To  me  Walter 
Reuther  was  the  greatest  of  all  labor  leaders 
In  U.S.  history.  He  was  honorable,  decent,  re- 
sponsible and  unselfish.  There  was  never  a 
taint  of  corruption  or  any  doubt  about  his 
honesty  and  sincerity 

Under  Reuther's  leadership  the  automobile 
workers  were  organized  Into  the  nation's 
largest  Industrial  union  which  brought  them 
good  wages  and  many  fringe  benefits.  Besides 
winning  Improved  living  standards  for  work- 
ers in  the  automobile  indxistry,  the  auto 
union  became  a  powerful  force  in  promoting 
educational  acUvltles,  partlc\Uarly  on  social, 
economic  and  poUUcal  Issues. 

Walter  Reuther  was  most  responsible  for 
progress  of  the  auto  workers  and  for  their 
cooperation  with  other  unions  In  pushing 
legislation  beneficial  to  all  workers  and  to 
the  nation. 
To  Walter  Reuther  belongs  some  credit  for 
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liberal  and  progressive  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  in  recent  years.  He  was  a  tire- 
less and  forceful  champion  of  Improved  so- 
cial security,  medicare,  public  housing,  slum 
clearance.  Improved  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  nation's  youth  and  numerous 
other  progressive  programs. 

He  appeared  many  times  before  Congres- 
sional committees  to  press  for  these  pro- 
grams. He  was  an  effective  and  highly  re- 
spected witness  who  played  an  Important  role 
In  having  Congress  enact  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  all  workers,  the  aged  and  handi- 
capped, our  retired  senior  citizens  and  the 
nation's  youth.  He  was  helpful  In  the  elec- 
tion of  liberal  candidates  to  the  Congress. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to 
know  Walter  Reuther  as  a  very  close  per- 
sonal friend.  I  shared  his  llt>eral  and  progres- 
sive views  and  philosophy.  I  admired  him  for 
his  unselfish  spirit  and  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  social  justice,  decency  and  human 
progress. 

Reuther  projected  a  good  Image  for  the 
United  States  in  non-communist  nations  and 
particularly  In  Western  Europe  where  he 
was  respected  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
as  a  great  American.  Millions  of  people  will 
mourn  the  death  of  Walter  Reuther  and  his 
lovely  wife,  not  only  In  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  world. 


THE  SST:    SUBSIDIZED  POLLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
years  Congress  has  been  considering  the 
feasibility  and  the  wisdom  of  building 
a  supersonic  transport  plane,  we  have 
heard  much  from  those  who  would  build 
the  airplane,  but  relatively  little  from 
those  who  would  be  hurt  by  it. 

This  is  not  very  surprising,  since  the 
benefits  to  its  builders  are  quite  clear  and 
tangible  right  now,  while  Its  harmful 
Impact  on  everyone  else  would  be  felt 
directly  only  if  the  plane  were  built  and 
put  in  service.  As  a  result,  the  builders 
have  had  a  strong  incentive  to  promote 
the  SST,  but  no  one  has  had  a  corre- 
sponding incentive  to  advocate  its  defeat. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  there  has 
been  a  growing  public  effort  to  remedy 
this.  Seven  environmental  organizations 
in  northeast  Ohio,  for  example,  recently 
banded  together  to  oppose  the  SST,  urg- 
ing that  the  $290  million  budgeted  for 
the  project  in  fiscal  1971  be  diverted  to 
solving  pollution  problems  instead  of 
creating  them. 

The  Cleveland  area  organizations  that 
have  urged  the  President  to  withdraw 
support  for  SST  development  are  the 
Air  Conservation  Committee,  Area 
Councils  Association,  Lake  County  Citi- 
zens for  Clean  Air,  Citizens  for  Clean  Air 
and  Water.  Mothers'  March  on  Pollution, 
Northeastern  Ohio  Air  Conservation 
Committee  and  the  Task  Force  on  Pol- 
lution. 

If  there  is  any  remaining  doubt  about 
the  environmental  Impact  of  the  SST, 
it  shotild  be  settled  by  the  testimony  of 
Russdl  Train  and  Gordon  J.  P.  Mac- 
Donald,  of  the  White  House  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  They  testified 
last  week  in  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  citing  two  major 
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environmental  problems  of  the  SST  for 
which  no  solutions  are  in  sight. 

In  terms  of  ainwrt  noise,  council 
chairman  Train  testified: 

The  SST  would  be  three  to  four  times 
louder  than  current  PAA  sideline  noise  stand- 
ards and  four  to  five  times  louder  than  the 
747. 

Mr.  Train  continued : 

I  doubt  that  communities  adjacent  to  our 
large  International  airports  will  accept  this 
added  noise  burden  If  It  should  extend  be- 
yond airport  boundaries — a  clreumstanoe 
which  seems  likely  in  the  case  of  most  exist- 
ing airport  facilities. 

The  second  major  problem  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Train  is  one  he  said  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves — the 
question  of  the  SST's  effect  on  climate. 
Messrs.  Train  and  MacDonald  pointed 
out  what  they  believe  to  be  a  significant 
risk  involved  in  the  introduction  by  the 
SST  of  large  quantities  of  water  vapor 
into  the  stratosphere.  Mr.  Train  said  : 

Clearly  the  effects  of  supersonlcs  on  the 
atmosphere  are  of  Importance  to  the  whole 
world.  Any  attempt  to  predict  those  effects 
Is  necessarily  highly  speculative  at  this  time. 
The  effects  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
before  any  country  proceeds  with  a  massive 
Introduction  of  supersonic  transports. 

In  view  of  these  problems,  I  intend  to 
oppose  any  Federal  subsidy  towtu-d  the 
building  of  the  SST.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  voting  against  this  new 
polluter  before  it  gets  away  from  us. 

I  include  at  this  point  an  article  con- 
cerning the  SST  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  May  14: 

Geeman  VtsiToa  Crrcs  SST  Pkbh. 
(By  William  D.  McCann) 

The  supersonic  transport  (SST)  plane  Is  a 
"big  mlBtake"  which  could  create  serious 
physical  and  psychological  hazards  to  mU- 
Uons  of  i>ersons,  an  expert  on  noise  pollution 
said  here  yesterday. 

Dr.  Walter  Carleln,  mayor  of  Baden-Baden, 
West  Germany,  and  a  member  of  the  national 
board  of  directors  for  the  West  German  noise 
abatement  councU,  told  The  Plain  Dealer: 

"It  would  be  best  for  mankind  If  plans  for 
the  supersonic  transports  were  halted  now." 

Too  much  money  has  been  Invested  by  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  for  them 
to  even  consider  a  halt,  be  said. 

"So  the  best  we  can  do  Is  make  sure  that 
such  planes  are  restricted  to  flying  over  the 
oceans."  he  added. 

U.S.  transportation  officials  have  promised 
STTs  would  not  be  aUowed  to  fly  super- 
sonlcally  over  VS.  territory.  Conservattonlsts 
fear  the  promise  wlU  be  broken  when  the 
planes  are  In  operation. 

Dr.  Carleln  was  here  to  sfteak  to  the  two- 
day  Michigan-Ohio  Pollution  Conference.  It 
Is  cosponsored  by  Cleveland  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Carleln  said  a  giant  passenger  plane 
flying  at  supersonic  speeds  across  a  con- 
tinent would  create  shock  waves  on  the 
ground  40  to  60  miles  wide  the  length  of  tlie 
continent. 

These  could  cause  heart  attacks  and  hear- 
ing impairment  In  humans  and  extensive 
structural  damage  to  buUdlngs,  he  said. 

The  United  States  has  Invested  some  S640 
million  In  Its  SST.  The  administration  seeks 
another  $290  million  to  continue  the  program 
for  fiscal  1971. 

England  and  France  are  jointly  buUdlng 
and  test  flying  an  SST.  So  Is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

U.S.  officials  contend  the  SST  should  be 
built  to  preserve  this  country's  aviation  In- 
dustry from  foreign  competition. 
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Seven  northeast  Ohio  conservation  groups, 
representing  several  thottsand  persons,  this 
weA  tirged  President  Nixon  In  a  letter  to 
withdraw  the  $290  million  request. 

"National  priorities  demand  these  funds  be 
diverted  to  environmental  medical  research 
and  to  solving  pollution  problems,  rather 
than  creating  them,"  the  letter  stated. 


MASTER  OP  SCIENCE  DEGREE  FOR 
RADIOLOGIC  ADMINISTRATORS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday. 
May  22.  30  leaders  in  the  field  of  radia- 
tion will  meet  to  discuss  a  breakthrough 
in  relieving  the  present  shortage  of  med- 
ical personnel.  They  represent  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  the  American  Reg- 
istry, the  American  Society  of  Radio- 
logic Technologists,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Physicists,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Radiology,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  various  hospitals  and  schools  of 
medicine. 

The  results  of  a  4-year  project  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati Medical  Center  and  the  Bureau 
of  Radiological  Health  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  will  be  presented.  This 
project — the  development  of  a  master  of 
science  degree  program  for  radiologic 
administrators  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  These  radiologic  ad- 
ministrators will  be  qualified  to  manage 
the  departmen*.5  of  radiology  at  the  nu- 
merous hospitals  of  our  Nation.  This  ap- 
proach will  free  the  physicians  from  the 
complicated  and  time-consuming  duties 
connected  with  the  management  of  our 
hospitals'  departments  of  radiology  and 
allow  him  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
patients. 

This  is  a  first  in  the  use  of  paramedical 
personnel  in  the  field  of  radiology.  It  is 
not  the  only  first,  however,  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  activities  carried  out  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  CincinnatL 
In  1913,  a  four-man  team  was  sent  to 
Cincinnati  to  study  pollution  conditions 
on  the  Ohio  River.  From  that  humble 
beginning,  the  environmental  field  con- 
trol programs  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice have  grown.  Public  Health  Service 
operations  in  Cincinnati  have  served  as 
the  birthplace  of  its  research  and  techni- 
cal assistonce  programs  in  which  pollu- 
tion, air  pollution,  milk  and  food  pro- 
tection, shellfish  sanitation,  radiological 
health,  occupational  safety,  housing  hy- 
giene, and  solid  waste  management. 

It  was  the  Cincinnati -based  staff  that 
developed  the  air  pollution  potential  net- 
work, the  instnanentation  for  measuring 
X-radiation  from  color  television,  that 
identified  the  presence  of  endrine  during 
the  Mississippi  fish  kills.  These  staffs  are 
working  on  projects  ranging  from  the 
conversion  of  cellulosic  wastes  to  pro- 
teins, to  the  training  of  health  educator 
aides  to  work  in  our  inner  citiec 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  dqiartment  of 
government,  industry,  or  univerBltles 
working  in  the  environmoit  that  does 
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not  have  staff  trained  W  the  Cincinnati- 
based  Public  Health  Service  training  pro- 
grams. To  date,  over  80,000  Individuals 
have  received  their  adv-anced  training  in 
the  environmental  fields. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  appreciatioa  of  the  valuable 
contributions  that  the  Cincinnati  staff 
of  the  US.  Public  Heslth  Service  have 
made  to  the  health  of  o»ir  Nation. 


HIRE  A  YOUTH  WEEK 


HON.  RICHARt  FULTON 

OF   TENNEISEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REl  'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  latest  figu  res  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  indicate  that 
imemployment  among  American  teen- 
agers is  almost  16  percent. 

This  report  comes  at  a  most  regretable 
time.  Thousands  of  Am  ;rican  yoimg  peo- 
ple are  about  to  leave  ;heir  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  for  the  summer 
who  will  be  seeking  employment  at  a  time 
when  the  unemployment  rate  for  their 
age  group  Is  already  intolerably  high. 

The  situation  is  particularly  acute 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  where  col- 
lege students  have  turn  ed  for  many  years 
for  meaningful  summi  r  employment  in 
congressional  oCBces  and  within  the  de- 
partments of  the  PedJral  Government. 
This  year  the  jobs  are  just  not  to  be  had 
because  of  reductions  in  personnel  and 
restricted  hiring  polices  brought  about 
by  budget  demands. 

Nonetheless,  the  jobj  market  will  soon 
be  flooded  with  these  ybuthf  ul  applicants 
seeking  and  needing  w(  irk. 
What  is  the  solution' 
One  very  good  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem is  being  taken  In  my  district  of 
Metropolitan  Nashvilli  s-Davidson  Coim- 
ty,  Tenn..  as  well  as  ether  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Under  the  able,  imaginative,  and  in- 
dustrious leadership  of  a  local  young 
businessman,  Mr.  Donj  Hunt,  a  program 
has  been  launched  U^  provide  summer 
Jobs  for  youth  throuBh  local  business 
and  enterprise.  i 

The  program  is  "Hiie  a  Youth  Week." 
It  is  sponsored  by  tie  Nashville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerc^  which  is  giving  it 
full  supjxjrt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beliefe  the  goals  of  and 
opportunities  offered  by  'Hire  a  Youth 
Week"  are  best  outlined  in  a  letter  re- 
questing support  which  was  sent  to 
hundreds  of  businesses  and  organizations 
in  Nashville  by  Mr.  H\mt.  the  chamber's 
"Hire  a  Youth  Week 
include  the  letter  in 
point: 

Hoik  a  Youth  Wezk,  IiIat  IS  to  Mat  23 
Sponsoring  agencies:  Metropolitan  Toutta 
Employment  Service,  Cofcmcll  of  Community 
Services.  Mayor's  Coundu  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, Metro  Action  Cotnmlaslon,  Metropol- 
itan School  System.  Nashville  Urban  League. 
Youth  Opportunity  Cepter,  Allegiance  for 
Businessmen.  I 

Dkax  CiTUtKW  or  NASHfiixi :  This  letter  was 
written  to  Inform  you  ^f  a  serious  problem 
effecting  the  city  of  Ni^vllle  this  summer. 
This  letter  also  centals  s  a  solution  to  this 
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problem.  It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  you  will 
Join  with  the  thousands  of  NashvUUans  who 
have  already  committed  themselves  to  a 
course  of  positive  action. 

This  summer  for  the  first  time,  many 
Nashville  young  people  will  be  unable  to  find 
either  full-time  and  part-time  employment. 
Many  of  these  young  people  depend  on  the 
money  earned  during  the  summer  vacation 
to  pay  for  their  education  in  the  fall  as 
well  as  to  buy  the  clothes  they  will  need 
during  the  school  year.  The  problem  has 
arisen  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all.  due 
to  slow  economic  conditions,  many  firms  who 
normally  hire  our  youth  in  the  summer  will 
be  unable  to  do  so  this  year.  Second,  our 
Metropolitan  Government  will  not  be  able 
to  hire  500  young  people  this  year  as  they 
have  In  the  past.  Both  of  these  conditions 
win  have  an  adverse  elTect  upon  youth  and 
our  community  when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  recreational  areas  will  also 
be  closed  due  to  a  shortage  of  funds. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  our  youth 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  find  employ- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  money  reason, 
which  is  quickly  apparent,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  very  strong  reasons.  Our  Chief 
of  Police,  Mr.  Hubert  Kemp,  says,  "Unless 
Jobs  are  made  available  to  our  youth  this 
summer,  there  will  be  a  definite  tendency  for 
crime  to  increase  in  the  streets  during  the 
summer  months".  Otir  President  has  said 
that.  "Unless  our  youth  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  our  basic  eco- 
nomic system,  and  actually  feel  the  pride  of 
a  dollar  earned  by  an  honest  day's  wortc, 
they  can  never  really  appreciate  the  aspects 
of  our  economy  that  have  made  the  United 
States  the  greatest  country  in  the  world". 
The  problem — Jobs  for  ow  youth.  The 
solution— "Hire  a  Youth  Week".  Thousands 
of  private  citizens  as  well  as  all  of  our  high- 
school  students  have  Joined  forces  to  bring 
the  critical  Job  shortage  Into  focus.  During 
the  week  of  May  18th  to  May  23rd,  Nash- 
ville, with  the  cooperation  of  Its  news  media, 
will  celebrate  "Hire  A  Youth  Week".  It  Is 
our  sincere  hope  that  you  will  Join  this 
campaign  and  do  all  you  can  to  make  every- 
one that  somehow  our  youth  must  find  Jobs 
this  summer. 

We  thank  you  for  your  patience  in  read- 
ing this  letter.  We  will  appreciate  your  help 
in  making  the  "EUre  A  Youth  "  program  a 
fantastic  success.  In  closing,  let  me  remind 
you  that  our  youth  are  one  of  our  greatest 
assets.  However,  their  true  potential  can 
only  be  realized  If  we  are  willing  to  help 
them  help  themselves. 

Please  call  and  pledge  today. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  A.  Hunt, 
Chairman,  Hire  A  Youth  Committee. 

Mr.  Speciker.  America's  yoimg  peo- 
ple today  are  pleading  for  understanding 
and  for  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
American  life  in  a  meaningful  way.  No 
better  opportunity  could  be  afforded 
them  than  for  programs  such  as  "Hire  a 
Youth  Week"  to  be  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess across  the  Nation. 
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genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


REPRESENTATIVE      FREY      SPEAKS 
ON  THE  YOUTH  "INVESTMENT ' 


chairman  and  I 
e  Record  at  this 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  sdive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual    and   mental 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Representative  Loir  Frey,  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  made  a  speech  on  May  15  before 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
Florida  at  its  annual  convention  on 
Grand  Bahama  Island. 

It  is  an  eloquent  address,  expressing 
the  concern  we  all  feel  over  what  to- 
morrow holds  for  our  country  in  the  face 
of  a  great  wave  of  disillusion  sweeping 
over  our  youth  today. 

Representative  Frey  tells  it  like  It  is. 
bringing  insight  and  understanding, 
rather  than  wrathful  rhetoric,  to  a  ques- 
tion, which,  as  he  says,  is  basically  one 
of  protecting  our  investment  in  today's 
youth  so  that  tomorrow's  world  does  not 
end  up  morally  and  socially  bankrupt. 

I  want  to  commend  Representative 
Frey  for  his  talk.  It  is  forthright,  full 
of  good  sense  and  offers  a  balanced  ap- 
praisal of  what  our  Nation  faces.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  find 
it  of  much  interest  and  deserving  of 
their  close  attention.  Therefore,  I  include 
the  talk  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Lou  Pret,  Jr. 

You  depend  on  investments  for  a  living. 
Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  another  in- 
vestment we  all  have,  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try. At  times,  many  of  us  wonder  if  this 
investment  has  gone  sour. 

Last  Saturday  in  Washington,  some  60.000 
to  70,000  came  to  protest  the  movement  of 
U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia.  This  acUon,  to- 
gether with  the  Kent  State  tragedy,  had 
triggered  student  protest  throughout  the 
nation,  and  as  of  thU  week,  resulted  In  286 
colleges  and  universities  being  shut  down 
until  the  end  of  the  current  term.  During 
the  last  two  weeks  some  of  us  met  with 
these  students  to  discuss  issues  they  felt 
were  important  and  to  get  a  few  words  in 
ourselves. 

Most  of  the  students  who  came  to  our  of- 
fices were  not  the  radicals  who  don't  believe 
m  our  system  and  who  want  to  destroy  It, 
but  were  Instead  intelligent,  emotional,  con- 
cerned, and  highly  frustrated  youth.  There 
was  no  question  about  the  seriousness  and 
depth  of  their  feeling.  For  Instance,  three 
young  clean-cut  girls,  when  discussing  the 
possible  dangers,  said,  "We're  ready  to  sacri- 
fice our  lives."  Now.  there  Is  a  long  gap  be- 
tween saying  and  doing,  but  this  feeUng  is 
present. 

On  Saturday,  together  with  Congressmen 
Bill  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  and  Pete  Blester 
of  Pennsylvania,  fellow  group  leaders  on  last 
year's  campus  to\ir  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  watched  the  rally  and  spent  a  good 
part  of  Saturday  afternoon  wandering 
around  downtown  DC.  where  the  action 
was.  We  did  this  for  two  reasons.  First  we 
felt  we  had  a  responsibility  to  see  for  our- 
selves what  was  going  on  and  not  what  some- 
one else  said.  Second  we  had  been  requested 
to  do  so  by  people  in  the  Administration. 
This  was  quite  an  erperlence.  The  atmos- 
phere was  completely  different  from  the  talks 
in  our  office  and  around  the  Capitol  with 
small  ntunbers  of  students  during  the  week. 
To  be  frank,  the  continual  flow  of  young 
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Americans  In  their  imlform  of  the  day,  spas- 
modically shouting  obscenities  and  slogans, 
made  me  wonder  about  the  future  of  this 
country.  I  couldn't  help  but  think  of  scenes 
from  Shlrer's  book  The  Rise  arid  Pall  o/  the 
Third  Belch.  When  I  heard  the  so-called 
speeches  and  read  the  handouts  and  student 
newspapers,  my  concern  Increased.  For  In- 
stance, a  paper  "The  Student  Moblllzer."  vol. 
3.  No.  6.  dated  May  9,  1970,  had  a  telegram 
from  the  North  Vietnam  National  Union  of 
Students  asking  for  mass  action  to  "stop 
Nixon's  war  of  Escalation."  Another  paper 
termed.  "The  Dally  Planet,"  Saturday,  May 
9.  1970,  Is  headlined,  "A  Call  to  Impeach 
Nixon  and  Agnew"  and  in  part  said:  "We  see 
that  America  has  became  a  brutal  and  malev- 
olent state.  We  see  that  it  is  preoccupied 
with  power,  its  people  with  keeping  what 
they  have  and  getting  more." 

"The  DaUy  World,"  dated  May  9.  1970,  had 
as  Its  front  page  story  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent the  following:  "The  blood  of  Mylal 
reaches  out  to  the  blood  of  Kent,  to  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed  by  the  youth  In  the 
ghettoes.  His  hands  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  four  more  young  Americans  as  fresh 
and  Innocent  as  the  chUdren  the  women  the 
victims  of  the  many  Songmys  of  Vietnam." 

After  the  rally  at  the  mall  the  students 
were  In  the  area  around  the  White  House. 
To  prevent  them  from  getting  too  close,  city 
buses  were  parked  end  to  end.  Behind  the 
buses  In  quiet  rows  were  police  with  gas 
masks  and  guns.  Police  on  rooftops  had 
rifles,  helicopters  circled  overhead  in  case  of 
trouble.  I  kept  aiiking  myself.  "Is  this  really 
America?" 

Of  course  the  news  media  were  there.  And 
in  some  ways  it  had  Its  humorous  aspects. 
Small  men  carried  large  heavy  TV  cameras 
on  their  backs  while  large  men  trailed  them 
with  light  weight  microphones  interviewing 
demonstrators.  As  the  speeches  at  the  rally 
denounced  the  establishment,  the  demon- 
strators complained  of  no  TV  time  to  rebut 
Nixon.  TV  duUfuUy  reported  the  words  they 
used  to  condemn  the  establishment — with 
a  pause  of  course,  for  a  friendly  commercial. 
The  watching  TV  cameras  were  a  signal  for 
the  marching  students  to  start  chanting 
slogans  and  show  some  action. 

New  industries  have  been  created.  At  the 
present  rate  I'd  advise  Investooents  in  tear 
gas  masks,  buttons,  poster  and  sign  com- 
panies— as  they  were  doing  a  booming  busi- 
ness. You  could  tell  the  experienced  demon- 
strators by  bis  emergency  equipment  Includ- 
ing canteens  and  gas  masks.  "The  only  thing 
missing  was  a  score  card.  It  wouldn't  have 
shocked  me  to  hear  the  pubUc  address  sys- 
tem say,  "Now  demonstrating  from  Colgate, 
#6,  Jones  .  .  ." 

The  march  was  well  organized.  It  had  its 
commissary  and  medical  units,  its  legal  aid 
and  marshalls.  I  heard  one  marshal!  say,  "Go 
to  the  right  If  you  don't  want  trouble.  To 
the  left  is  the  pig  line  and  tear  gas."  One 
marshal!  was  practically  hysterical,  begging 
marchers  to  stay  away  froon  trouble  areas. 
He  would  run  back  and  forth  grabbing  the 
marchers  and  when  he  couldn't  stop  one 
group,  he  would  race  on  to  another  group. 
Many  students,  when  a  serious  Incident  was 
developing,  would  shout  for  all  in  the  area 
to  move  on  and  not  to  start  trouble.  Al- 
though the  air  was  charged,  amazingly 
enough  tliere  were  few  Incidents  and  tlieee 
were  caused  mainly  by  the  hard  core  radi- 
cals late  at  night. 

The  poUoe  did  a  great  Job;  they  enforced 
the  law,  yet  did  it  using  only  the  necessary, 
not  excessive,  force.  Two  Incidents  stick  In 
my  mind.  We  hapi}ened  to  be  at  an  Inter- 
section blocked  by  demonstrators.  The  police 
tried  to  move  them  but  It  dldnt  work.  So 
In  an  tuunarked  car.  they  moved  in  and  un- 
loaded needed  equipment  Including  gas 
masks.  But  the  police  dldnt  put  the  gas 
masks  on.  They  Just  held  them  and  went 
back  to  make  the  necessary  arrests.  All  the 
time  they  talked  and  kidded  with  the  stu- 
dents, keeping  emotions  at  a  low  level. 
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Another  time  the  policemen  was  clearing 
the  stjreets.  One  young  poUceman  dropped 
his  stick  In  the  middle  of  a  crowd.  For  a 
moment  everyone  was  tense.  He  leaned  over 
and  Tery  slowly  picked  It  up  and  Jokingly 
said  to  the  crowd,  "If  I  lose  that,  they'll  dock 
my  pay.  baby."  The  crowd  laughed  and  moved 
on.  In  terms  the  students  use,  the  police 
never  lost  their  cool.  I  was  very  proud  of  the 
Job  they  were  doing  under  very  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  were  a  wide  variety  of  students  pres- 
ent. Of  course,  there  were  tlie  hard  core 
radicals,  intent  on  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment. But  even  here  there  were  differences. 
We  were  in  a  group  listening  to  several  black 
panther  spokesmen  and  they  were  chewing 
out  the  students  for  being  more  concerned 
with  Cambodia  and  the  death  of  the  four  at 
Kent  State  than  the  black  problem.  And  let 
me  tell  you  there  was  no  question  of  the 
hardness  of  their  position  and  the  contempt 
for  those  who  didn't  agree. 

The  militant  version  of  the  women's  lib- 
eration movement  was  fM'esent  and  appar- 
ently upset  becaiue  the  male  students 
wouldn't  pass  out  their  literature.  The  kooks 
were  present  in  all  kinds  of  outfits,  carrying 
Viet  Cong  flags,  caskets  and  every  other  Idnd 
of  antl-U.S.  propaganda  Imaginable.  It 
seemed  that  shirts  with  symbols  were  worn 
by  every  other  person. 

Yet  some  students  we  came  Into  contact 
with  were  there  more  as  spectators  than  as 
participants.  A  good  example  came  when  one 
student  told  his  friend  that  trouble  was 
starting  up  the  street.  His  friend  replied, 
"Let's  go."  The  other  student  said,  "Are  you 
crasy?  Why  do  you  want  to  get  In  a  fight?" 
The  student  replied.  "Fight,  hell — I  Just 
want  to  see  what's  going  on." 

There  were  other  signs  of  normality,  such 
as  the  wading  and  bathing  in  the  pools,  and 
boys  and  girls — oblivious  to  all — talking  to 
each  other,  and  I  might  add.  not  all  about 
the  war.  l^e  atmosphere  at  tills  march  was 
somehow  different  from  the  October  and  No- 
vember Moratoriums,  perhaps  because  this 
time  there  were  so  many  moderate  students 
participating  who  had  never  before  been 
Involved  in  demonstrating. 

As  I  said  when  I  started,  it's  awfully  hard 
not  to  shake  your  head,  look  with  rfiwinin  on 
the  long  hair,  dungarees,  and  dirty  clothes 
and  give  up.  Or  even  worse,  give  way  to  un- 
reasoning anger  and  disgust.  In  all  honesty, 
this  was  my  initial  reaction.  Yet  I  ask  each 
one  of  you  here,  if  we  lose  our  Investment  In 
the  youth  of  this  country,  what  future  does 
ttvls  country  have?  The  question  Is  obviously 
rhetorical.  Somehow,  someway  we  must  turn 
from  the  politics  of  confrontation,  the  hys- 
teria wMch  Is  building  In  our  youth,  the 
frustration  of  working  Americans,  and  the 
rhetoric  on  both  sides.  We  must  come  up 
with  some  answers. 

Last  year  I  was  one  of  the  group  leaders  of 
22  younger  Congressmen  who  toured  over  SO 
college  campuses  to  listen  to  students  and 
report  back  to  the  President.  I  led  the  group 
which  visited  20  campuses  In  the  Southeast. 
In  our  report  to  the  President  we  stated: 

"We  came  away  from  our  campus  tour  both 
alarmed  and  encouraged.  We  were  alarmed  to 
discover  that  this  problem  is  far  deeper  and 
far  more  urgent  than  most  realize,  and  that 
it  goes  far  beyond  the  efforts  of  organized 
revolutionaries.  By  the  same  token,  we  were 
encouraged  by  the  candor,  sincerity  and  basic 
decency  of  the  vast  majority  of  students  we 
met.  Too  often,  however,  we  saw  their  Ideal- 
Ism  and  concern  vented  In  ain^iey  or  de- 
structive ways." 

This  statement  today  is  outdated.  It  is  no 
longer  merely  urgent:  it  Is  now  critical  and 
can  blow  sky  high  at  any  moment.  Cambodia 
Is  not  the  total  problem;  it's  Just  the  fuse 
that  touched  off  the  explosion.  In  a  report 
on  student  attitudes  entitled  "Social  Issues 
and  Protest  Activity:  Recent  Student 
Trends."  the  American  CouncU  for  Educa- 
tion found  that  In  1969  more  than  V^  of  the 
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students  felt  that  the  Individual  could  not 
do  anything  to  bring  about  a  change  In  our 
society.  The  report  clearly  pointed  out  that 
those  freshmen  entering  college  In  the  fall  of 
1969  were  "more  concerned  with  effecting  so- 
cial change,  more  oriented  toward  activism 
and  more  likely  to  exhibit  characteristics 
which  Incline  them  to  protest  against  the 
status  quo."  One  can  readily  see  the  depth 
of  their  frustration  and  their  feeling  of 
futmty. 

Our  major  concern  in  the  report  we  made 
to  the  President  was  the  potential  of  radical- 
izing the  moderate  student.  This  Is  happen- 
ing. However  this  Is  not  happening  only 
among  students,  but  nationwide.  It's  becom- 
ing easier  and  easier  to  polarize  Americans 
each  day.  We  are  using  labels  and  being 
pushed  from  one  side  to  another.  You're 
black  or  white,  lal>or  or  management,  liberal 
or  conservative,  Southern  or  Northern,  youth 
or  Establishment.  I  don't  like  It.  I  deeply  dis- 
agree with  the  New  Left  and  radical  students 
who  are  attempting  by  force  to  destroy  our 
university  system  and  our  society. 

Their  mood  and  philosophy  of  life  Is  not 
one  of  support  for  America  and  Its  tradi- 
tions, of  upholding  moral  and  democratic 
values.  Rather,  it  Is  one  of  defiance,  hoetllity 
and  opposition  to  our  free  society,  lliese 
youth  want  to  destroy,  not  to  build.  By 
their  own  admission,  they  dont  believe  in 
our  system,  see  no  way  to  improve  It  and 
are  dedicated  to  destroying  it  and  starting 
agsln.  They  are  not  ccncemed  with  the 
problems  we  face  here  and  abroad,  such  as 
war.  dlval  rights,  hunger,  poverty.  These 
are  Just  means  to  create  the  chaos  neces- 
sary to  pull  our  society  apart.  One  of  the 
tragedies  of  any  movement  of  protest  that 
refuses  to  find  an  outlet  through  legitimate 
channels  of  society  and  In  cooperation  with 
other  groups  is  that  It  moves  to  more  radi- 
cal, bitter  and  extreme  positions. 

The  New  Left  as  It  sometimes  terms  Itself 
knows  that  if  a  revolution  is  to  be  brought 
about,  they  must  discipline  and  organise 
their  movement.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  In  a  message  to  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  recently,  pointed  out  the  following : 

"Never  before  In  this  country  has  there 
been  such  a  strong  revolutionary  Marxist 
movement  of  young  people  so  eager  to  de- 
stroy established  authority.  Furthermore,  the 
New  Left  movement  has  made  It  emphatical- 
ly clear  that  mere  change  and  revision  are 
not  Its  objectives.  Its  immediate  gocd  is  the 
complete  overthrow  and  control  of  our  ed- 
ucational system.  We  all  know  what  its  ulti- 
mate goal  Is." 

Although  percentage  wise,  such  people  are 
few,  they  have  had  an  effect  much  beyond 
their  number.  We  must  do  more  both  legisla- 
tively and  through  law  enforcement  to  curb 
such  antagonizing  activities. 

My  feelings  on  the  student  problem  are 
obviously  a  political  handicap.  Because  I 
oppose  the  radicals,  because  I  believe  college 
is  no  excuse  for  law  breaking,  because  I 
disagree  with  college  presidents  who  refuse 
to  enforce  the  rules,  vacillate  or  grant 
amnesty,  and  because  I  advocate  stricter  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  scxne  students  call  me 
a  right  wing  pig  or  anti-intellectual.  Be- 
cause I  worry  about  the  concerned  students, 
because  I  am  Interested  In  their  views  even 
when  I  disagree  (as  on  Cambodia),  because 
I  refuse  to  label  all  students  as  radicals, 
those  on  the  other  side  say  Fm  soft  on  the 
students. 

But  It's  time  to  stop  this  polarizing  proc- 
ess. It's  time  to  try  harder.  It-s  time  to  stop 
demonstrating  and  marching  and  Instead 
work  together.  It's  time  to  stop  taking  the 
law  Into  our  own  hands,  whether  student  or 
establishment.  In  the  midst  of  the  rally,  I 
vowed  that  I  was  going  to  redouble  my  ef- 
forts to  find  answers.  This  was  not  the 
America  I  knew  and  loved.  This  was  not  the 
America  I  want  to  leave  for  my  four  chil- 
dren. There  has  to  be  a  better  way.  Finding 
fault  and  pointing  acnislng  fingers  will  not 
solve  this  problem.  To  put  it  In  your  Ian- 
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problems.  Some  administrators  Just  don't 
seem  to  know  what  It's  all  al)out.  Leaders  are 
needed  as  presidents.  No  longer  will  a  mere 
monev-raiser  do  Colleges  can  help  to  resolve 
the  frustration  by  guiding  students  to  con- 
structive projects  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. Colleges  must  remember  that  there 
are  students  who  are  not  Involved  in  protest 
and  that  they  also  have  rights— the  right  to 
attend  classes  in  an  open  college. 

A  second  area  of  concern  is  our  govern- 
ment. It  has  not  been  responsive  enough  and 
where  responsive  has  done  a  poor  Job  of  com- 
municating with  young  people.  There  is  not 
one  central  point  to  look  to  in  our  govern- 
ment for  leadership  and  guidance.  Many  de- 
partments and  agencies  have  programs,  but 
there  is  no  real  coordination;  also  the  young 
are  totally  imaware  of  the  programs.  We  need 
this   badly   and   I   have   requested   that   the 
President  take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide 
it  It  doesn't  matter  if  it's  a  new  cabinet  post, 
or  agency,  that's  up  to  Mr.  Nixon.  It  does 
matter  that  it  be  done.  College  studenu  very 
badly  need  a  dramatic  symtKJl  of  our  concern. 
As  part  of  the  program,  a  series  of  meetings 
between  young  people  and  government  oflft- 
cials.  including  Congressmen,  should  be  held 
state  by  state    If  this  is  impossible.  TV  may 
be  used.  Not  only  would  we  learn  a  lot  but 
the  many  Federal  programs  could  be  related 
and  new  ideas  developed.  From  the  meetings 
I've  had.  especially  the  last  several  weeks.  I'm 
convinced  they  do  a  lot  of  good.  I  have  also 
recommended  that  a  high  school  intern  pro- 
gram   be   established    on    a    national    basis, 
modeled  on  the  one  in  our  district.  In  our 
program,    a   Junior   from   each   high   school, 
picked  by  the  students  themselves,  comes  to 
Washington  for  7  days,  not  Just  as  a  tour  but 
to  see  government  in  action.  Sure  it  would 
cost  money,  but  what  a  small  price  if  we  can 
convince  otir  young  people  the  system  works. 
Let  me  read  part  of  a  letter  from  a  sixteen- 
year-old    intern    who   came    to   Washington 
convinced    the    system   and    all    in    it    were 
crooked.  This  letter  is  typical  of  the  response: 
•  Before  we  made  our  trip,  lots  of  guys  at 
school  and  other  friends  told  me  all  about 
how  Washington  was  such  a  grubby  city  and 
how  many  government  oflBcials  are  rotten  to 
the  core.  But  now  that  I've  been  there,  I  can 
tell  everyone  how  mistaken  they  were. 

•I've  realized  that  the  government  is  only 
as  far  away  from  the  people  as  they  choose 
to  make  it.  But  the  people  really  do  run  the 
govertuneut  I  tell  you,  this  trip  has  shown 
me  that  our  government  is  greater  than  any 
person  could  ever  tell  me.  I  now  have  great 
confidence  in  our  government,  and  instead  of 
facing  the  future  with  fear,  I  look  forward 
with  great  optimism.  You.  as  a  representative 
of  the  government,  have  shown  me  the  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  change  for  the  better." 

One  last  idea  regarding  our  government. 
Congress  itself  must  face  up  to  the  problem 
of  becoming  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
this  country.  It  needs  modernization — badly 
among  the  changes  needed  are  reform  of  the 
ethical  code,  seniority  system,  conrunittee  sys- 
tem, and  information-gathering  system.  Con- 
gress is  a  full  time  Job  now  and  it  must  be 
so  treated  This,  together  with  the  reform 
legislation  the  Administration  has  requested 
in  areas  such  as  taxes,  the  draft.  Presidential 
elections,  voting  age.  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward showing  all  Americans  the  system  does 
function.  The  third  area  of  concern  is  that 
of  individual  responslbllly. 

Each  of  us  has  an  obligation  to  level  with 
the  young  and  demand  the  best  from  them. 
It  seems  fashionable  today  to  sink  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  For  instance, 
if  you  can  use  an  obscene  four  letter  word 
to  express  yourself,  do  it.  This  proves  little 
to  me  except  the  person  talking  has  a  limited 
vocabulary  and  very  little  respect  for  the 
people  around  him.  Let's  tell  it  like  it  is 
When  you  honestly  have  a  position,  state  it. 
I  found  that  even  though  a  student  might 
disagree  with  me  on  Cambodia  and  Vietnam, 
there  could  still   be  mutual  understanding 
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and  respect.  Too  many  people  say  what  they 
think  people  want  to  hear,  including  stu- 
dents. No  one  has  all  the  answers,  or  even 
knows  all  the  questions.  This  includes  stu- 
dents and  Congressmen.  Let's  challenge  the 
young  to  get  more  involved  in  our  system 
This  is  a  political  year.  Here's  the  opportunity 
for  them  to  work,  not  Just  talk,  about  these 
beliefs.  Let's  not  be  afraid  of  open  and  hon- 
est debate.  Let's  encourage  it.  Elncourage 
them,  for  Instance,  to  go  to  class  reunions  tu 
talk  to  the  people  who  have  fought  3  wars, 
survived  a  depression,  the  atMnic  age  and  are 
still  going  strong.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
around  who  are  willing  to  listen  if  approached 
In  a  reasonable  and  orderly  fashion.  Politics 
is  where  the  action  is.  Demonstrations  and 
marches  are  not  accomplishing  much  but  are 
polarizing  this  country.  Work,  unusually  hard 
tough  work  in  a  political  campaign,  and  more 
work,  can  bring  about  changes.  Let's  chal- 
lenge the  young  to  put  their  money  where 
their  mouth  is. 

The  time  to  take  action  is  now.  This  is  a 
crisis,  and  must  be  faced  as  such.  All  levels 
of  government  and  all  Americans  must  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  problem.  We  cannot 
Just  turn  our  backs.  If  we  cannot  find  the 
answer  then  the  radicals  will  have  won.  They 
gained  new  footholds  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  using  the  great  majority  of  young 
people  sincerely  questioning  our  latest  moves 
in  the  Vietnam  War  to  their  own  advantage. 

This  energy  and  dedication  to  a  cause  can 
turn  cities  Into  battlegrounds  or  build  new 
and  better  cities.  It  can  destroy  America  or 
make  this  great  country  even  greater.  "There 
has  been  too  much  rhetoric  on  both  sides. 
Let"s  stop  talking  and  start  listening  and 
working  together.  Let's  deal  quickly  with  the 
lawbreaker  but  give  the  concerned  youth, 
willing  to  work  within  our  system,  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  Let"8  get  rid  of  the 
anger,  hate  and  mistrust  and  try  Instead  to 
understand  aU  aspects  of  the  problem  and 
come  up  with  some  solutions.  Lefs  respect 
each  other"8  Integrity  and  Individuality  and 
be  willing  to  take  that  extra  step.  Admittedly 
lt"8  hard — admittedly  lt"s  emotional.  Ad- 
mittedly there  are  some  who  hope  we  fall. 
This  Is  one  Investment  that  cannot  fail. 


"DEAL"     REPORTED     ON     BILL 
COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 


ON 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Monday.  May  18,  Evening  Star,  there 
was  an  article  by  Joseph  Young  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  complete  compul- 
sory luiionisin  within  the  whole  Federal 
service.  It  has  been  traditional  that  all 
citizens  should  be  able  to  work  for  their 
Government  without  having  to  join  an 
organization  such  as  the  xmion  in  order 
to  secure  a  position  as  a  Government  em  - 
ployee. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  employees  join  a  un- 
ion before  they  can  secure  a  position  in 
our  Government  violates  one  of  our  most 
basic  freedoms.  Earlier  this  session  I  in- 
troduced legislation  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  many  Members  of  this  body 
which  would  guarantee  the  right  to  re- 
frain from  joining  Government  employ- 
ment unions  to  all  employees. 

I  urge  this  House  to  favorably  consider 
that  legislation. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  hereby  insert  a  copy  of  Joseph  Youngs 
column  into  the  Record: 
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"Dc&l"  Rkpobtes  on  Bnx  on  Coixectivx 
Babgainino 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
There  are  reports  on  Cepltol  Hill  of  a  "deal" 
between  AFL-CIO  President  Oeorge  Me&ny 
and  the  Nixon  administration  for  support  of 
legislation  to  grant  all  federal  workers  collec- 
tive  bargaining   rights   for   pay   and   other 
benefits. 

Such  legislation  could  also  provide  for  a 
"union  shop"  and  compulsory  unionism  In 
all  government  offices  and  Installations  where 
unions  represent  a  majority  of  employee. 

This  ooUective  bargaining  package  already 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  administration  and 
the  AFTr-CIO  and  its  affiliated  postal  em- 
ploye imlons  on  behalf  of  postal  workers 
under  the  pending  postal  reform  bill. 

Reports  are  that  Meany,  In  return  for  his 
key  role  In  getting  the  administration  and 
postal  employe  unions  to  agree  on  a  postal 
reform  settlement  that  ended  the  postal 
strike,  also  exacted  promisee  from  the  ad- 
ministration for  similar  collective  bargaining 
rights  for  federal  classified  and  blue  collar 
workers. 

An  alliance  between  the  conservative  Nixon 
administration  and  the  AFL-CIO  Is  rather  a 
strange  one. 

But  Insiders  at  the  negotiations  ending  the 
postal  strike  and  taking  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration off  the  hook  and  still  enabling  it  to 
gain  labor's  support  for  an  Independent 
poetal  system,  say  that  Meany  was  the  major 
figure  in  hammering  out  an  agreement.  The 
administration  is  very  grateful. 

Some  AFL-CIO  postal  employe  imlons  were 
not   at  all  enthusiastic   about   abandoning 
their  system  of  dealing  with  Congress  for  a 
collective  bargaining  system  in  which  they 
will  deal  directly  with  poetal  management. 
But  Meany  bluntly  and  brusquely  got  the 
imlons  to  agree. 
In  return  he  got  concessions  from  the  ad- 
_       ministration, 
ll^  AFL-CIO  officials  already  have  announced 

''  X  the  drafting  of  proposed  legislation  to  set  up 
a  collective  bargaining  system  for  federal 
employes. 

Wbat"s  In  the  draft  has  not  been  disclosed. 
But  It  Is  expected  to  include  provisions  for 
government  unions  to  deal  with  government 
management  on  pay.  fringe  benefits  and  all 
other  phases  of  working  conditions,  with  im- 
paaeee  to  t>e  settled  by  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

If  Meany"s  past  utterances  on  the  subject 
are  followed,  a  union  shop  would  be  required 
In  units  where  the  unions  represent  a  major- 
ity of  the  employes.  Under  such  a  system 
employes  would  have  30  days  in  which  to  be- 
come union  members  in  order  to  retain  thtir 
Jobs. 

Of  course,  the  prospect  of  a  union  shop  in 
government  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
outcome  of  the  union  shop  provision  In  the 
ftostal  reform  bill. 

Although  both  the  House  and  Senate  Poet 
Office  Committees  have  agreed  to  the  provi- 
sion that  a  union  shop  would  be  a  negotiable 
Issue  under  the  collective  bargaining  system 
stt  up  for  the  proposed  new  independent 
postal  agency,  many  conservative  members 
In  Congress  will  try  to  knock  out  this  provi- 
sion when  it  comee  up  for  a  floor  vote. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee  U 
spending  considerable  sums  of  money  to  de- 
feat the  provision  and  has  stirred  up  lots  of 
opposition  to  the  concept  of  the  union  shop 
In  government. 

BUI  of  rlghte.— The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  approved  the  bUl  of  Sen.  Sam 
Ervln.  D-N.C,  to  establish  a  "blU  of  rights"' 
for  government  employes. 

The  Krvln  bill  would  prohibit  agencies 
from  snooping  Into  the  private  lives  of  gov- 
ernment workers,  forbid  agencies  from  In- 
quiring Into  the  political  views  or  sex  lives 
of  their  workers  and  protect  employes  from 
being  coerced  into  political  or  social  activi- 
ties sponsored  by  their  agencies. 
Help  for  lower  echelons. — The  ClvU  Service 
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ConunlBslon  has  unveiled  an  eight-point  plan 
for  Improving  career  opportunities  for  fed- 
eral employes  in  the  lower  grades.  The  pro- 
gram mainly  is  aimed  at  minority  groups  but 
applies  to  all  en^loyes  In  move  to  help  them 
get  better  and  higher-paying  Jobs. 

The  program  directs  agencies  to  establish 
system  to  improve  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  employes  In  lower  grades,  provide 
career  guidance  and  counseling,  restructlon 
Jobs  establish  more  meaningful  consultation 
with  employes,  etc. 

It  all  has  a  familiar  ring.  The  CSC  has  been 
Issuing  such  guidelines  to  agencies  for  years. 
Only  tough  Investigative  and  enforcement 
policies  by  the  CSC  will  bring  about  the  de- 
sired results. 

Payless  paydays  averted. — Congress  has  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  President  Nixon  an  emer- 
gency resolution  allowmg  federal  funds  to 
be  used  to  pay  government  employes  their 
salaries  on  schedule  and  thus  avoid  payless 
paydays. 

"The  crisis  arose  when  the  recent  federal 
pay  raises  were  passed  mto  law  without  the 
formality  of  appropriating  funds  to  pay  for 
them.  "The  emergency  resolution  permits  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  make  the  salary  pay- 
ments from  other  funds  until  regular  appro- 
priations are  voted. 


COL.    HAL    FTTZPATRICK    WRITES 
ABOUT    CAMBODIA    ACTION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  letter 
from  a  constituents,  Col.  Hal  L.  Fitzpat- 
rlck,  who  recently  returned  from  an  as- 
signment in  Vietnam.  He  Is  obviously  a 
knowledgeable  man  about  the  propriety 
of  knocking  out  the  supply  dumps  in 
Cambodia.  In  order  that  this  knowledge 
may  be  shared  with  others  who  are  Inter- 
ested, I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

KxaxvuAX,  Tkx.,  May  16. 1970. 
Hon.  O.  C.  FiSHXx, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Sir:  About  two  weeks  ago,  when  I 
returned  from  a  one-year  tour  of  combat 
duty  in  Viet  Nam,  I  was  reasonably  optimis- 
tic about  our  prospects  there.  I  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  express  that  optimism 
and  my  support  for  the  Admlnlstration"s  pol- 
icies in  the  questionnaire  which  you  sent  out 
to  your  constituents. 

My  feeling  of  optimism  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  President's  action  In 
attacking  the  enemy  strongholds  In  Cambo- 
dia; like  other  officers  In  Southeast  Asia,  I 
had  long  been  concerned  by  the  threat  which 
those  complexes  posed  against  all  our  current 
I>osltlons  from  Tay  Nlnh  south,  against  the 
ARVN  after  our  withdrawal,  and  especially 
against  our  own  troops  during  the  latter 
stages  of  the  withdrawal.  We  must  not  play 
Dunkirk  on  the  beaches  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  move  Into  Cambodia  not  only  made 
military  sense;  It  also  indicated  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  placing  the  long-term  welfare  of 
the  country  and  the  immediate  safety  of  our 
troops  ahead  of  the  short-term  political 
problems  posed  by  articulate  and  sometimes 
violent  mlncMities  in  the  country.  It  there- 
fore created  real  hope  for  additional  realistic 
actions  to  get  us  out  of  Southeast  Asia  as 
quickly  as  possible  without  creating  a  tragedy 
for  ourselves  or  our  allies. 

Naturally,  the  Cambodian  action  was 
played  up  by  our  news  media  as  an  invasion 
comparable  to  the  Normandy  operation.  If 
not  the  beginning  of  World  War  III,  and  the 
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cut-and-run  advocates  were  properly  kbA 
loudly  outraged.  That  was  to  be  expected, 
and  should  have  been  no  great  cause  for 
concern.  What  did  concern  me,  however,  was 
a  TV  program  on  which  four  United  States 
Senators  asked  public  support  for  a  bill 
Intended  to  Umlt  the  President's  actions  In 
Southeast  Asia,  complete  with  timetables. 
Even  aside  from  the  permclous  effects  of  the 
bill  Itself,  the  Senators  displayed  an  appal- 
ling ignorance  of  the  military  realities  of 
the  situation.  Such  Ignorance  would  have 
been  amusing  if  displayed  by  a  college  sopho- 
more; displayed  by  four  powerful  members 
of  the  Umted  States  Senate,  it  was  frighten- 
ing. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  President  needs,  at 
this  critical  time,  the  fullest  possible  free- 
dom of  action.  If  he  Is  to  get  us  out  of  South- 
east Asia  as  scheduled,  without  a  catas- 
trophe, and  If  be  Is  to  negotiate  successfully 
with  our  enemies,  both  In  Paris  and  at  the 
SALT  conference. 

Though  I  have  finished  my  own  service  In 
Southeast  Asia,  I  have  two  sons  of  military 
age.  As  a  father,  as  a  soldier,  and  as  a  citizen, 
I  respectfully  urge  you,  sir,  to  oppose  with 
all  your  strength  any  effort  to  limit  the 
options  open  to  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Hal  L.  FrrzPATRicK, 

Colonel.  VSAF. 


SOMEDAY,  PEACE  WILL  REIGN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TKNNKSSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  weeks  some  of  our  young  college  and 
university  students  across  the  country 
have  been  lured  into  the  position  of  sup- 
porting the  professional  anarchists  and 
agitators  in  their  attempt  to  consequently 
overthrow  our  Government. 

And,  undoubtedly,  never  have  so  few 
been  heard  by  so  many.  Theii  "iieaceful" 
demonstrations  have  turned  into  violence 
and  the  violence  has  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  some  students.  Indeed,  this  is 
regretful  and  It  is  utterly  useless. 

As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions,  I 
strongly  believe  in  the  right  to  dissent. 
However,  violent  dissent,  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  recently,  should  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  persons 
who  are  willing  to  protest  if  they  are 
opposed  to  something,  but  how  many  of 
these  persons  are  willing  to  express  their 
opinions  on  matters  they  support? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  rabble  rous- 
ers  on  our  campuses  today  represent  only 
a  minority  of  our  students;  the  silent 
students  represent  the  majority. 

This  silent  majority  must  become  an 
aroused  majority. 

Recently,  I  was  furnished  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  which  was  written  by  Mr.  John 
Coward,  a  19-year-old  native  of  Johnson 
City,  for  his  school  newspaper,  the  Pirate 
Press,  at  East  Tennessee  State  University 
in  Johnson  City.  Mr.  Coward  is  a  soph- 
(Mnore  at  the  university  and  serves  as 
editor  of  his  university's  newspaper.  I 
feel  his  editorial  accurately  reflects  the 
feeling  of  the  silent  student  majority, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  there 
are  some  students  who  have  the  courage 
to  speak  out,  even  if  it  may  not  be  popu- 
lar to  do  so  in  the  particular  circum- 
stance. 
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I  submit  Mr.  Cowarff s  editorial  for  the 
Recoko  in  order  to  contrast  the  radical 
thinlcing  being  emphajsized  by  some  of 
our  students: 

SOMXDAT,     PSAC*     WHX    RBON 

Kent  Stat*  U  a  tragi  sdy.  Four  student* 
killed,  several  guardsmen  and  students  in- 
jured, a  building  burned;]  It  is  all  tragic.  And 
ii  Is  all  so  very  useless.      l 

The  students  there  and  around  the  nation 
are  mad.  They  don't  wait  to  fight  In  Viet- 
nam much  less  Camboc  ia.  They  dont  Uke 
the  war  and  they're  voca:  in  their  opposiUon 
to  it.  They  don't  vf ant  V  it  war,  so  they  pro- 
t«st.  ,^ 

They  have  every  rigt  t  to  protest.  They 
have  a  right  to  an  opinion  and  to  express 
that  opinion.  They  should  make  their  feel- 
ings known.  But  they  have  no  right  to 
turn  to  violence  and  deitroy.  They  have  no 
rtgbt  to  damage  properl  y  or  threaten  lives. 
Pour  students  now  le  dead.  They  were 
victims,  probably  Innocent  victims  of  the 
forces  of  chaos.  The  guai  dsmen  were  In  dan- 
ger, or  so  they  thought,  and  they  fired  to 
protect  themselves.  The  itudents  were  scared 
and  confused,  caught  uji  in  a  useless  battle. 
Poxir  dead.  11  Injured. 

Demonstrations,  are  loo  emotional.  They 
turn  into  riots  too  eisUy.  They  ask  for 
trouble  and  get  It. 

The  government  expalcts  the  worst.  They 
are  frightened  and  brlnfc  In  the  troops.  The 
showdown  Is  almost  una'  voidable. 

Then  In  a  confused  iind  pitiful  moment, 
the  battle  begins  and  ei^s,  the  dead  and  in 
Jured  faU. 

It  la  not  worth  tho  . 
trouble,  it  may  be  death.  And  for  all  Its 
danger  and  high  price,  1 1  U  useless.  Violence 
does  litUe  to  help  the  <Ja\ise  If  anything,  it 
makes  the  opposition  miore  determined. 

We  would  like  to  seo  an  end  to^  campus 
violence.  But  we  are  not  '    "     "        ""' 

maybe,  peace  will  reign 


THE  REAL  F-111 


HON.  OLIN  '.  TEAGUE 


or   T^EAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PtePR 

Wednesday,  llfay 


optimistic.  Someday, 
We  hope  it  is  soon. 


ESENTATIVES 
20.  1970 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  Weight  ()f  Fort  Worth  haa 
written  an  article  |o  the  Washington 
Port  which  they  haie  carried  on  their 
editorial  page  for  Wednesday.  May  20 
concerning  the  F-lll  which  has  become 
a  most  controverslai  aircraft  due  in  a 
large  part  to  the  ptess  and  a  general 
misconception  on  th*  part  of  the  public. 

The  article  which  Mr.  Wright  has 
written  I  believe  is  lone  of  the  finest  I 
have  seen,  and  I  joi4  with  my  colleague 
in  his  statements.       j 

The  article  f ollowst 

ThePk*?-!!! 
(By  Jim  waicHT) 

Lest  I  appear  to  flyjunder  false  colors,  let 
me  acknowledge  in  all  candor  that  I  have  a 
legitimate  parochial  iqterest  in  the  P-111.  It 
Is  built  m  my  dlstrtdt  and  acroe  20,000  of 
my  constituent*  are  employed  in  its  produc- 
tion. It  galls  hell  out  «f  me  to  see  them  and 
their  product  made  th«  whipping  boy  of  dem- 
agogues and  the  butt  Of  street  corner  humor. 

Uke  Dr.  JekyU  an<i  Mr.  Hyde,  there  are 
twoF-llls.  I 

One  la  the  real,  ho^iest-to-goodneas,  nuts 
and  bolt«  machine.  By  any  measure.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  warplanee  ever 
fashioned.  It  can  do  n»ore  things  better  than 
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any  other  aircraft  our  defense  industry  has 
bvOlt.  This  real  P-111  is  little  known  outside 
the  Air  Force. 

The  other  F-lll  Is  the  monster  of  popular 
fantasy,  well  known  to  the  pubUc — conceived 
In  the  mind  of  a  senior  senator,  fabricated 
In  a  stormy  set  of  hearings,  fUght  tested  on 
page  one,  and  sent  shivering  into  combat 
on  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  report. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  substantial  array 
of  Important  and  affirmative  facts  have  es- 
caped general  publication.  The  facts  are  far 
from  unimpressive. 

Forgive  me,  then,  if  In  the  Interest  of  bal- 
anced coverage  I  spend  a  few  paragraphs 
accentuaUng  the  positive. 

(1)  Contrary  to  popular  misconception, 
the  F-lll  has  the  best  safety  record  (num- 
ber of  accidents  per  hours  flown)  of  any  new 
military  aircraft  buUt  in  this  country  since 
the  early  1950s. 

(2)  It  surpasses  more  of  its  original  specifi- 
cations than  it  falls,  meets  fully  99  per  cent 
of  them.  Including  the  most  Important  ones. 

(3)  The  F-lll  can  carry  three  times  the 
bomb  load  for  better  than  twice  the  distance 
as  the  next  best  tactical  bomber  in  our  In- 
ventory. 

(4)  Before  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
was  discontinued,  an  F-lll  detachment  flew 
more  than  50  combat  missions  there — all  of 
them  at  night,  80  per  cent  In  weather  so  bad 
no  other  aircraft  were  operating.  Bombing 
accuracy  was  better  than  our  other  planes 
were  achieving  in  daytime. 

(5)  Air  Force  pUots  who  have  flown  the 
P-111  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  The  Russians 
apparently  are  Impressed  by  Its  capability. 
It  Is  the  only  American  aircraft  over  which 
Soviet  representatives  have  expressed  specific 
concern  in  the  SALT  conferences. 

(6)  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  week  reported  that  no  other  aircraft  In 
our  inventory  can  "adequately  subeUtute" 
for  the  P-111  and  officially  invited  the  De- 
fense Department  to  order  more. 

Each  of  the  above  facts  is  part  of  the  rec- 
ord, undisputed  and  clearly  verifiable.  Yet. 
most  Americans  have  never  read  them.  Pro- 
fessional vlewers-wlth-alarm  continue  to  re- 
fer to  the  swlng-wlng  plane  by  such  unfact- 
ual  terms  as  "dangerous,"  "defective."  and 
"subpar." 

Take  the  question  of  safety.  Many  Amerl- 
caixs,  Intelligent  and  otherwise  well  Informed, 
understandably  think  that  the  F-lll  has  a 
bad  safety  record— not  Just  bad,  but  very 
bad. 

The  facU  reveal  the  exact  opposite.  It  has 
the  best  safety  record  of  any  aircraft  In  the 
Centxiry  Series— nine  of  them,  beginning 
with  the  F-100.  This  has  been  true  at  every 
stage  of  its  development — for  the  first  5,000 
hours  of  flight,  for  the  first  25,000  hours,  for 
the  first  40,000— and  it's  true  today. 

The  F-lll  has  had  a  total  of  18  serious 
accidents— 21  If  you  count  the  three  lost  In 
Vietnam.  Each  of  these  has  been  headline 
news  throughout  the  nation.  What  Isn't 
commonly  realised  Is  that,  for  the  compar- 
able number  of  hours  In  filghV-and  none  of 
this  In  combat— the  F-106  had  22,  the  F-106 
had  34,  the  F-loa  had  40,  the  P-104  had  51 
and  the  F-100  had  69,  more  than  three  times 
as  many  as  the  F-1 1 1 1 

Or  consider  the  matter  of  performance. 
Air  Force  experts  say  the  F-lll  la  the  best 
aircraft  in  the  world  today  for  deUverlng  a 
payload  on  a  heavily  defended  target,  at 
night  as  well  as  daytime,  and  in  the  very 
worst  of  weather. 

A  revolutionary  terraln-avoldanoe  system, 
one  of  the  F-lll'«  numerous  lei^is  forward 
In  technology  permits  the  plane  to  fly  "on 
the  deck"  under  enemy  radar,  avoid  moun- 
tains or  structures  not  visible  to  the  pUot, 
and  be  gone  before  defending  anti-aircraft 
can  zero  In  on  It. 

The  value  of  this  unique  all-weather  ca- 
pacity? In  Asia,  targeU  are  weathered  m  as 
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much  as  70  per  cent  of  the  time  In  certain 
seasons.  In  Eastern  Europe  they  may  be  pro- 
tected by  weather  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of 
the  time.  The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  In  World 
War  II  was  mounted  during  19  straight  days 
of  weather  so  bad  that  AUled  planes  were 
grounded. 

Or  think  about  cost  effectiveness.  Pour  P- 
lll's,  on  a  1,000  mile  trip  without  refueling, 
can  drop  a  given  number  of  bombs  on  an 
enemy  target.  The  exact  figure  is  classified. 
But  to  deliver  the  same  bomb  load  to  the 
same  distance,  without  F-lll's,  would  re- 
quire a  total  of  31  different  aircraft  includ- 
ing tankers,  radar  scramblers  and  fighter 
escorts. 

The  four  F-lU's  can  be  maintained  and 
operated  for  $5.2  million  a  year.  The  retinue 
necessary  to  perform  the  mission  otherwise 
costs  $37.8  million  In  annual  operation  and 
upkeep — seven  times  as  much. 

This  plane  has  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
develop,  no  question  about  it.  The  aircraft 
now  being  delivered  are  running  about  $8.7 
million  each.  If  you  go  back  and  calculate  all 
that  we've  Invested  from  the  inception  of 
the  program  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of 
deUvered  aircraft,  the  average  unit  cost  to 
date  comes  out  at  a  lot  more. 

The  basic  fact  Is  that  the  big  cost  In  any 
new  airplane  embodying  sophisticated  tech- 
nology Is  In  the  research  and  development 
phase  and  in  the  tooling  up.  Witness  the 
C-5A.  Let's  face  It.  there  Jmt  aren't  going 
to  be  any  more  cheap  new  airplanes. 

The  only  way  this  nation  can  realize  cost 
effectiveness  In  any  aircraft  procurement 
program  Is  by  building  enough  to  do  the  Job 
for  which  the  program  was  devised.  The 
early  estimate  of  $3.8  million  a  copy,  on 
which  the  McCleUan  Committee  harps,  was 
based  on  a  buy  of  1,200  planes  to  be  de- 
Uvered  at  the  rate  of  24  a  month.  We're  cur- 
rently buying  at  the  rate  of  eight  a  month. 
With  the  P-111,  we're  Just  now  approach- 
ing the  pay-off  stage  on  our  Investment. 
For  an  additional  $1.5  billion — less  than  one- 
fourth  the  amount  we've  already  put  In  the 
program — we  can  secure  the  additional  324 
planes  which  the  Air  Force  considers  neces- 
sary. Average  cost:  $4.6  mlUlon.  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  unit  cost  on  older  air- 
craft of  substantially  less  capability. 

As  for  the  Investigation,  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  who've  followed  It  closely  that 
Senator  jfcClellan  shot  his  arrow  seven  years 
ago  before  the  first  F-lll  was  even  off  the 
drawing  board.  Ever  since,  he's  been  trying 
doggedly  to  paint  a  target  around  the  spot 
where  the  arrow  hit.  He  reached  his  conclu- 
sion and  then  went  searching  for  facts  to 
support  it. 

His  real  target,  of  course,  is  Bob  McNamara. 
The  Senator  Is  determined  to  crucify  the 
former  Secretary  upon  the  gavel.  If  a  needed 
warplane  gets  In  the  way,  weU,  C'est  la  guerre. 
Recent  F-lll  criticism  centers  around  se- 
lective comoarlsons  between  actual  perfor- 
mance and"  the  optimistic  goals  originally 
set  by  DOD  sponsors.  That's  like  measuring 
one  of  us  mature  mortals  against  the  man 
his  mother  hoped  he'd  be.  I'd  hate  for  Sena- 
tor McCleUan  to  gauge  me  by  that  yardstick! 
More  to  the  point,  every  aircraft  ever  built 
would  suffer  by  the  same  comparison.  None 
has  met  all  its  design  objectives.  The  farther 
we  set  out  to  stretch  untried  technology,  the 
bigger  the  expected  "short  faU."  The  amazing 
fact  Is  that  the  P-111  meets  more  of  its  de- 
sign ^>eclficaUon8  than  any  other  modern 
aircraft.  , 

In  the  real  world  we  Judge  an  articles 
worth  by  comparing  it  with  similar  things, 
not  with  what  Its  Inventor  first  hoped  to 
achieve.  We  are  balefuUy  told,  for  example, 
that  an  P-111  requires  about  770  more  feet 
for  take-off  than  its  planners  hoped.  But  the 
gloating  detractors  gloas  over  the  more  sig- 
nificant fact.  The  F-lll  reqvilres  only  one- 
half— repeat,  one-half— the  take-off  distance 
consumed  by  any  other  combat  aircraft  with 
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the  single  exception  of  the  F-1  and  less  than 
the  F-4. 

And  the  landing  distance,  equally  signifi- 
cant but  never  mentioned  In  any  news  ac- 
count I've  read  Is  19  per  cent  better  than  the 
specifications  called  fori 

On  balance,  the  F-lll  is  a  damn  fine  air- 
plane. It's  time  this  fact  were  more  generally 
recognized. 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
in  a  while  a  Congressman  receives  a  let- 
ter that  is  unique  because  of  Its  forth- 
rightness  and  clarity,  a  letter  that  has 
the  ring  of  conviction  and  sincerity. 

Just  recently  I  received  such  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents,  a  commu- 
nication which  is  timely  because  it  deals 
with  the  Cambodian  situation. 

Because  this  letter  was  sent  to  me  by 
the  father  of  a  young  man  who  is  fight- 
ing in  Cambodia,  I  feel  it  is  deserving  of 
insertion  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  commend  this  letter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Mat  11,  1970. 
Dear  Mr.  Goodling:  As  the  parent  of  a 
fine  son  in  Cambodia,  I  suppose  you  would 
guess  that  I  am  storming  mad  at  President 
Nixon  for  sending  him  there  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  and  immediately  after  President 
Nixon's  fine  talk  on  sending  troops  into 
Cambodia,  I  told  my  wife  that  this  was  a 
move  In  the  right  direction.  Being  a  veteran, 
perhaps  I  see  some  things  different  than 
those  opposing  this  move. 

Yes,  my  wife  and  I  have  many  sleepless 
nights.  Yes,  we  read  all  the  news  we  can  lay 
our  eyes  on.  And,  yes,  we  would  rejoice  If 
President  Nixon  would  give  the  order  for 
the  boys  to  pack  their  bags  and  go  home; 
however,  down  deep  in  my  heart,  I  believe 
the  President's  decision  was  the  right  one. 

I  also  believe  the  President  and  those  in 
authority  are  far  too  lenient  on  our  college 
students.  It  really  makes  my  blood  boll  to 
see  these  hippies  and  others  who  cause  trou- 
ble In  our  educational  system  get  away  with 
little  or  no  punishment.  Surely  these  people 
are  only  there  to  stay  out  of  the  war,  and 
this  Just  Is  not  fair  to  the  boys  that  must  go. 
May  I  say  that  most  of  the  people  I  come 
in  contact  with  share  my  views,  and  this  in- 
cludes parento  who  have  children  in  colleges, 
but  thank  goodness  their  children  are  there 
for  education  and  not  disorder. 

I  realize  you  don't  receive  many  letters 
from  people  who  agree  with  the  President, 
because  these  people  Just  don't  take  the  time 
to  write,  but  be  assured  there  are  many  more 
of  this  type  than  you  realize. 

Our  only  chUd,  Jeff,  graduated  from  high 
school  In  1967,  took  a  two-year  college  course 
In  WllUamsport,  smd  graduated  there  with  an 
associate  degree  In  electrical  construction. 
After  graduation,  he  took  a  Job  In  Danville, 
Pennsylvania,  worked  three  months  there, 
and  then  was  drafted.  Not  once  has  he  ever 
complained  about  the  army. 

I  wrote  to  Jeff  and  asked  his  views  on  the 
President's  decision.  His  answer  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  President,  as  were  the 
answers  of  most  of  his  buddies.  Jeff  Is  very 
much  In  favor  of  doing  all  he  can  as  quickly 
as  be  ean  so  that  he  can  get  home  as  soon  as 
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he  can.  We  pray  that  this  will  not  be  too 
long. 

I  might  add  that  Jeff  Is  no  white  collar  boy 
over  there.  He  Is  PJ'.C.  In  the  14th  Infantry 
Regiment  (Part  of  the  asth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion) In  the  mortar  platoon. 

Sorry  for  taking  so  much  of  your  valuable 
time. 

Sincerely  yours. 


A  UNIQUE  LETTER  FROM  THE  FA- 
THER OF  ONE  OF  OUR  FIGHTING 
MEN 


COMMENTARY  ON  OUR  SOUTHEAST 
ASIAN  POUCY 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  received  a  thoughtful  commentary 
on  our  Southeast  Asian  p>olicy  from  426 
San  Franciscan  attorneys.  Included  in 
their  number  are  many  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

In  view  of  the  major  issue  we  face  next 
month,  that  of  voting  for  a  cutoff  date 
for  funding  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  com- 
mend this  statement  to  the  attention  Of 
my  colleagues: 

The  signers  of  this  statement  are  San 
Francisco  attorneys  of  varied  experiences  and 
political  persuasions.  Our  common  concern 
Is  the  recent  turn  of  events  in  Indochina. 
The  United  States  has  now  begun  an  of- 
fensive against  the  North  Vietnamese  sanc- 
tuaries across  the  border  of  dambodla,  and 
Is  now  supplying  arms  to  the  Cambodian 
government.  The  President  has  stated  that 
these  Initiatives  are  Intended  to  facilitate 
withdrawal,  to  protect  American  lives,  and 
to  avoid  the  humlllaUon  of  a  great  power. 
He  states  that  it  is  his  continuing  purpose 
to  terminate  the  present  war. 
We  respectfully  record  our  dissent. 
The  war  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  by 
our  orderly  withdrawal.  Such  a  course  would 
not  risk  American  lives.  We  maintain  full 
command  of  the  air  and  the  sea,  and  can 
bring  home  our  troops  at  will. 

The  new  offensive,  limited  in  purpose 
though  It  may  be,  can  only  be  explained  as 
a  further  effort  to  achieve  poUtical  results 
in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  by  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force.  The  attack  Is  not  related  to  a 
planned  withdrawal;  on  the  contrary.  It  risks 
a  greater  Involvement. 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam  Is  that  we  cannot 
gain  oe  keep  military  control  of  any  area, 
In  the  absence  of  strong  popular  support, 
without  a  massive  and  sustained  deploy- 
ment of  forces  on  the  ground.  An  advance 
Into  new  territory  merely  expands  the  area 
we  are  required  to  police. 

In  broader  terms  we  have  learned,  or 
should  have  learned,  that  military  opera- 
tions cannot  achieve  our  objectives  In  Viet- 
nam. Our  experience  has  been  one  of  tragic 
and  continuous  failure. 

We  have  failed  to  win  a  military  victory, 
despite  the  commitment  of  overwhelming 
power. 

We  have  failed  to  negotiate  a  i>eace,  de- 
spite our  willingness  to  make  ever  greater 
concessions. 

We  have  failed  to  eradicate  corruption  or 
to  build  a  pc^ular  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  failed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
although  we  originally  Intervened  for  this 
very  purpose.  Instead,  in  response  to  the  mili- 
tary needs  of  the  moment,  we  have  spread 
explosive  and  chemical  destruction  up  and 
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down  the  nation,  from  which  the  land  and 
the  people  may  never  recover. 

Our  failures  in  Vietnam  Itself,  however, 
are  but  a  part  of  the  tragedy.  The  indirect 
damage  caiised  by  the  war,  on  a  worldwide 
scale,  may  well  have  more  permanent  Impact. 

We  have  countenanced  an  expansion  of 
the  war  powers  of  the  President  beyond  the 
fair  Intendment  of  the  Constitution,  to  the 
point  where  Congress  and  citizens  alike  begin 
to  fear  for  the  future  of  the  democratic 
process. 

We  have  come  close  to  alienating  an  entire 
generation  of  young  people,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  fight  In  a  war  which  most  regard 
as  futile.  If  not  Immoral.  The  strain  of  the 
war  sharpens  our  existing  divisions  and 
strengthens  the  opponents  of  oiu-  essential 
institutions  of  law  and  government. 

We  have  diverted  our  energies  from  press- 
ing needs  at  home  and  abroad  because  of  the 
war.  While  we  have  witnessed  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the 
rapid  and  dangerous  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment, we  have  wasted  our  major  re- 
sources on  a  war  which  is  insignificant  with 
respect  to  our  national  security,  and  irrele- 
vant to  our  survival. 

We  cannot  remedy  past  failures  by  com- 
pKJunding  them,  nor  salvage  our  national 
pride  by  extending  a  war  we  cannot  win. 
What  we  can  do  and  should  do  Is  withdraw, 
so  that  we  can  start  afresh.  Then,  and  only 
then,  can  we  effectively  set  about  building 
a  secure  and  Inhabitable  world. 


NIXON  IS  RIGHT 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or   NTW    KXXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
New  Mexico's  leading  daily  newspapers, 
the  Lovington  Daily  Leader,  summarized 
President  Nixon's  announcement  of  the 
Cambodia  action  very  ably  in  an  editorial 
on  May  1, 1970. 1  include  the  editorial  for 
the  review  of  my  colleagues : 
Nixon  Is  Right 

Last  night  President  Nixon  announced  the 
most  important  decision  he  has  made  since 
he  was  elected  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

In  a  real  sense.  It  Is  the  first  decision  he 
has  made  that  was  not  so  strongly  condi- 
tioned by  decisions  that  had  been  made 
before  him  as  to  make  everything  he  said 
merely  a  reaction. 

He  has  chosen  a  stem  and  courageous  path 
for  the  administration,  and  I  believe  that 
the  nation — In  spite  of  the  many  leaders  who 
now  wish  to  ignore  our  International  respon- 
sibilities—will  follow. 

Certainly  his  decision,  like  some  of  tboee 
made  by  President  Johnson  before  him,  was 
non-polltlcal.  Prom  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  political  risks  of  such  a  decision  at  this 
time  are  too  great  to  knowingly  take.  But  he 
pushed  that  aside. 

The  United  States  must  complete  the  duty 
It  has  accepted  in  Southeast  Asia,  costly  and 
unpleasant  as  it  is.  Our  president  is  being 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  realist  In  a  world 
where  totalitarianism  still  flourishes. 

It  Is  not  a  case  of  merely  saving  face  for 
a  proud  nation.  We  could — and  should — 
swallow  our  pride  if  we  are  wrong.  But,  as 
Nixon  says,  "Does  the  richest  and  strongest 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the 
character  to  meet  a  direct  challenge  by  a 
group  which  rejects  every  effort  to  win  a  just 
peace.  Ignores  our  warning,  tramples  on  sol- 
emn agreements,  violates  the  neutrality  of  an 
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our  prisoners  as 


unarmed  people,  and  usee 

boetagee?" 

La«t  night  holds  the  piomlse  of  being  a 
turning  point  In  m  long  and  painful  and 
traglo  International  lnv(|lvement  for  the 
United  States.  We  have  nt>t  had  our  deter- 
mination enunciated  so  ilearly,  so  unmla- 
talcably.  since  that  youngster  of  a  president, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  told  the  Russians  to  turn 
around  and  go  home  or  get  clobbered. 

They  did.  to. 


A  SALUTE  DESERVED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


or    NIW    T^RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  Afai  20.  1970 


REF  RESENTATIVES 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Sieaker,  too  of  tan 
the  various  ethnic  grou]  )s  of  our  country 
are  held  up  to  unwai  ranted  criticism 
and  ridicule  simply  l«cause  negative 
group  myths  are  p€rp<  tuated  In  news- 
papers, movies,  radio,  television,  and  on 
the  bigoted  lips  of  lairge  numbers  of 
Americans  across  the  Nptlon. 

The  Italian -Americah  Community  in 
the  United  States  has  been  a  dominsmt 
victim  of  such  activity  in  spite  of  Its 
long  history  of  cultural  scientific,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  con  ributions  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  To  a  large  extent, 
this  has  been  so  becaus<  negative  aspects 
to  which  all  groups  are  susceptible  have 
been  over-emphasized  i  n  the  case  of  the 
Italian- American.  Perhaps  the  Italian- 
American  Community  ihust  share  in  the 
blame  for  this  unfortunate  situation. 
First,  they  have  toleraUed  too  long  these 
affronts  to  their  collective  dignity  and 
second,  they  have  not 
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It  Is  noteworthy  that  this  educational  ef- 
fort by  the  Enrico  Fermi  Fund  for  Education 
each  year  gains  In  stature  and  Is  able  to 
award  more  money  and  more  scholarships 
than  m  the  past.  Just  like  one  of  Professor 
Fermi's  explosive  clouds,  It  U  growing  like  a 
mushroom,  spreading  like  an  umbrella  over 
those  children  of  Italian-American  heritage 
who  have  the  ambition  but  might  lack  the 
money  to  continue  their  education. 

The  efforts  of  the  Enrico  Fermi  Fund,  un- 
like some  unsavory  operations  of  Italian  im- 
migrants and  their  despicable  descendants 
among  us,  rarely  achieves  front  page  promi- 
nence In  some  newspapers,  particularly  the 
daUies  which  are  content  in  displaying  the 
achievements  of  gangsters  on  the  front  pages 
and  relating  educational  efforts  such  as  those 
of  the  fund  to  inside  pages. 

Through  the  efforts  of  so  many  of  our 
prominent  and  good  Italian-American  citi- 
zens, the  Fermi  Fund  will  continue  to  pros- 
per and  send  more  and  more  deserving  chil- 
dren on  to  higher  education. 

Educated  members  of  our  Italian-Ameri- 
can community  add  greatly  to  the  business 
and  professional  successes  of  this  land  of 
ours.  May  their  numbers  increase  by  the 
thousands — the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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enough  to  make  k3ioM(n  their  achieve 
ments   and   concerted   efforts   at   self- 
Improvement. 

While  major  accomplishments  on  the 
part  of  Italian- Americans  are  more  easily 
made  known  to  the  woi'ld,  the  numerous 
basic  programs  whichj  are  imdertaken 
by  prominent  citizeni  of  the  Italian- 
American  Community  principally  to  en- 
hance the  contribution!  of  their  succeed- 
ing generations  are  too  often  unan- 
nounced and  tinknown  to  but  a  few. 

I.  therefore,  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  typical 
group  effort  tha*,  Is  widespread  but  rela- 
tively unknown  in  America — the  Enrico 
Perm!  Fund  For  Education.  An  editorial 
column  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Record  of  Yonkers  aitly  describes  the 
alms  and  goals  of  ttie  Enrico  Fermi 
Fund — only  one  of  tte  many  positive 
undertakings  of  the  total  Italian-Ameri- 
can Community  in  America. 

The  editorial  foUowsf: 

A  Salutk  DksZXTED 

This  week  In  one  of  this  city's  largest  halls, 
for  the  seventh  time,  i  group  of  ItaUan- 
American  citizens  rewarded  four  deserving 
high  school  seniors  wlth|  scholarahlpe  which 
wlU  enable  them.  In  pa>^,  to  pay  for  their 
continuing  education,      i 

The  program,  we  learned  from  the  prin- 
cipal speako',  a  well-^own  edticator,  to 
unique  In  respect  to  efforts  being  made  by 
Italian-American  groups  In  the  entire  United 
Statee.  From  his  experl^ce  here.  Dr.  Peter 
Samartlno,  the  tpeakeri  indicated  that  he 
was  going  to  generate  ma  many  other  like 
projects  M  be  could. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  severe 
imbalances  have  characterized  our  na- 
tional transportation  Investments  for 
many  years.  As  a  result,  the  quality  of 
our  total  transportation  system,  par- 
ticularly in  and  around  major  urban 
areas,  has  declined.  The  superhighways 
in  which  we  are  placing  so  much  money 
and  effort,  are  clogged  with  automobiles 
which  more  and  better  highways  seem 
to  attract.  At  the  same  time,  mass 
transit  facilities  continue  to  decline. 

Our  procedures  for  allocating  funds 
are  a  major  cause  of  this  deplorable  sit- 
uation, and  I  have,  therefore,  proposed 
that  major  changes  be  made  In  them. 
The  highway  trust  fund  should  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  broad  transportation  trust 
fund,  from  which  all  modes  of  public 
transportation  would  be  funded.  In  ad- 
dition, the  procedures  for  considering 
transportation  legislation,  particularly  in 
the  House,  need  to  be  revamped.  Juris- 
diction over  transportation  ftmding  is 
currently  divided  among  three  commit- 
tees in  the  House,  making  It  impossible 
to  coordinate  funding  levels  or  enact 
comprehensive  transportation  legislation. 

Two  recent  editorials  in  leading  news- 
papers have  made  a  strong  case  for  ex- 
panded use  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
The  first,  "Time  to  Close  Out  the  High- 
way Fund,"  appeared  in  the  Sunday. 
May  17,  Washington  Post.  "King  Auto" 
appeared  In  today's.  May  20,  1970,  New 
York  Times. 

Finally,  a  most  provocative  and  in- 
formative book  by  Helen  Leavltt,  entitled 
"Superhighway,  Superhoax,"  was  re- 
cently published  by  Doubleday  k  Co.  Mrs. 
Leavttt's  book  Is  a  fascinating  revelation 
of  the  scandal  accompanying  our  high- 
way mania.  It  was  recently  reviewed  by 
A.  B.  C.  Whipple  in  the  book  review  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times. 


The  two  editorials,  and  the  review  of 
"Superhighway,  Superhoax,"  follow: 
(PaoMTHK  WasHiNOTOK  (D.C.)  Post, 
Mat  17,  1970) 
Time  To  Close  Out  the  Hichwat  TJUJST 

.  Fund 

In  the  decade  or  so,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  spent  more  than  $40  billion  In 
an  effort  to  create  the  world's  greatest  high- 
way system.  It  has  succeeded,  of  course,  and 
the  Interstate  highway  system,  which  will 
have  cost  more  than  $50  billion  in  federal 
and  state  funds  by  the  time  It  is  com- 
pleted. Is  a  great  monument  to  the  country's 
love  of  the  automobile  and  the  mobility  it 
has  brought.  But  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
look  at  the  country's  transportation  needs 
in  a  broader  context  than  just  highways 
and  this  Is  the  year  in  which  that  reexami- 
nation ought  to  begin. 

The  key  to  the  Interstate  highway  pro- 
gram ix&s  been  the  trust  fund  created  in 
1956  to  receive  and  hold  the  revenue  derived 
from  taxes  on  automobiles,  trucks,  gasoline 
and  other  highway-related  products.  The 
money  In  that  fund  can  be  spent  only  on 
the  mtersUte  system  and  it  is  now  going 
out  to  the  statee  In  90-10  matching  funds 
at  the  rate  of  about  $4  billion  a  year.  The 
authorization  for  this  trust  fund  runs  out 
on  Sept.  30, 1972,  and  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  is  even  now  holding  hearings  on 
proposals  to  continue  it  through  1978.  But 
there  is  an  effort  afoot  among  some  congress- 
men either  to  alxjlish  this  fund  and  thus 
force  highway  appropriations  to  compete  with 
other  projects  for  the  federal  dollar  or  to 
transform  this  specialized  fund  into  a  broader 
Uust  fund  for  all  kinds  of  transportation 
systems — airways,  railroads,  buses,  subways, 
and  so  on.  as  well  as  highways. 

There  is.  no  doubt,  a  substantial  segment 
of  opinion  In  the  country  which  holds  that 
more  highways  are  needed  and  that  the  taxes 
paid  by  those  who  tjse  highways  ought  not 
to  be  used  for  anything  else.  Francis  C. 
Turner,  the  federal  highway  administrator, 
expressed  this  position  well  when  he  told 
a  House  appropriations  subcommittee  re- 
cently, "The  highway  users— and  I  use  that 
term  to  indicate  not  a  specific  group  but 
highway  users  In  general— who  support  with 
their  taxes  the  highway  trust  fund  and  the 
highway  program,  are  generally  much  op- 
posed to  the  diversion  of  any  of  these  funds 
for  other  forms  of  mass  transit.  ...  I  think 
all  of  us  recognize  that  any  effort  to  tamper 
with  the  highway  trust  fund  for  a  purpose 
other  than  highways  would  nin  into  a  great 
deal  of  opposition." 

Among  the  things  we  would  like  to  say 
alMut  this  argument  is  that,  as  highway 
users,  we  toUUy  disagree  with  it  and  hope 
that  any  effort  to  continue  the  trtist  fund 
as  it  now  exists  rtins  into  a  great  deal  of 
oppoeitlon.  The  argument  has  a  certain  ap- 
pealing simplicity  but  it  is  superficial  and 
is  one  that  if  accepted  would  either  result 
In  a  countryside  covered  with  concrete  and 
smothered  in  exhaust  fumes  or  in  a  federal 
govenunent  unwlUlng  to  tax  highway-re- 
lated product*.  It  is  aort  of  like  the  argu- 
ment that  only  those  who  currently  use  the 
schools  should  be  taxed  to  pay  t<x  them  or 
that  only  thoee  who  draw  welfare  payments 
should  pay  the  taxes  neceesary  to  finance 
those  payments. 

The  leeet  that  Congress  can  do  in  revising 
the  highway  trust  fund  Is  to  write  hito  it 
a  provision  allowing  each  state  to  choose 
whether  Its  share  shaU  go  excltisively  to 
highways  or  can  be  used  on  other  traasporta- 
Uoa  projects.  What  Congress  really  ought 
to  do,  as  long  as  it  desires  to  cling  to 
the  trust-fund  approach.  Is  to  lump  the 
highway  tax  money  with  the  money  miaed 
by  taxes  on  other  forms  of  transportation  In 
one  big  kitty  and  then  let  it  be  divided  up 
between  the  competing  needs  of  highways, 
airways,  railroads,  waterways,  and  mass  tran- 
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sit.  A  almple  extension  of  the  existing  trust- 
fund  situation  would  be  an  abdicatian  by 
Congress  to  the  highway  lokby  of  Its  power 
to  raise  revenue  and  to  decide  what  projects 
are  nioet  worthy  of  pabUc  support. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Blay  30,  1970] 
KiN«  Attto 

Hearings  now  being  held  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  provide  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity to  reojwn  the  question  why  at  this 
point  in  history  the  American  people  should 
be  paying  sixteen  times  as  much  for  highways 
each  year  as  they  do  for  mass  transportation. 
The  disaprlty  would  be  great  even  if  the 
population  were  ideally  dispersed  through- 
out this  vast  country.  With  close  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  jammed  into  urban 
areas,  it  Is  wildly  irrational. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fund,  which  makes 
possible  an  almost  cancerous  spread  of  con- 
crete, rests  on  the  thesis  that  the  money  it 
receives  from  autonu3bUe  users  in  the  form  of 
gasoline  taxes  should  be  spent  on  facilitating 
their  chosen  mode  of  travel.  This  argument 
is  the  ntost  obvious  kind  of  special  pleading. 
Revenues  from  cigarettes  are  not  used  to 
finance  medlc&l  research  that  might  lengthen 
the  lives  of  smokers,  and  drinkers  do  not  get 
bigger  and  better  bars  out  of  the  taxes  they 
pay  on  their  whiskey.  Why  should  gasoline 
taxes  be  reserved  for  highways? 

Except  for  a  newly  passed  scheme  to  fi- 
nance tklrport  improvements,  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  is,  in  fact,  tinlque — and  with  due 
respect  to  the  contribution  of  the  automobile, 
it  has  not  been  so  unmixed  a  blessing  as  to 
merit  the  exceptional  treatment.  It  has  its 
virtues  of  privacy  and  convenience,  but  the 
automobile  also  accounts  for  some  60  per  cent 
of  air  pollution.  The  superhighway's  laid  out 
to  accommodate  it  are  all  too  frequently  de- 
structive of  the  countryside,  bulldozed  across 
the  land  without  regard  for  any  other  factor 
than  brute  efficiency — and  all  too  often  lack- 
ing even  that.  Not  least,  automobile  worship 
and  the  federally  supported  proliferation  of 
roads  to  serve  it  have  completely  undermined 
passenger  rail  carriers,  which  could  be  twenty 
times  as  efficient  as  highways  and  no  threat 
whatever  to  the  environment. 

Congress  has  the  option  of  abolishing  the 
discriminatory  Highway  Trust  Fund  or 
making  it  serve  the  financial  needs  of  other 
forms  of  transportation  as  well.  The  highway 
lobby — including  organized  labor  as  well  as 
the  automobile  and  construction  Industry — Is 
far  too  powerful  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
gasoline  taxes  will  suddenly  be  diverted  to 
the  Treasury,  to  be  parceled  out,  like  other 
revenues,  on  the  basis  of  nationally  deter- 
mined priorities.  But  tmtil  that  Is  done,  the 
least  Congress  can  do  is  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  Fund  to  provide  that  "balanced  trans- 
portation system"  to  which  President  and 
Congress  alike  are  so  fond  of  paying  verbal 
tribute. 

[From   the   New  York   Times   book   review 
section  I 

StTPESKICHWAT SUPSRHOAX 

(By  Helen  Leavltt) 
(Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Whipple) 

(Note.- Mr.  Whipple  U  an  editor  of  the 
Tlme-Ufe  Books  Division.) 

A  few  years  ago  some  highway  engineers 
planned  a  new  freeway  for  Washington, 
which  would  cut  through  an  area  containing 
some  embassies,  foreign  restaurants,  a  bit 
of  a  alum  and  sobm  renovated  houses.  One 
of  those  houses  was  owned  by  a  lady  named 
Helen  Leavltt,  and  thus  the  highway  engi- 
neers made  a  major  miscalculation. 

Hell  bath  few  furies  like  a  lady  ooc- 
fronted  with  a  highway  through  bar  Uvlng 
room,  and  the  result  in  this  case  Is  a  hl^ily 
indignant  book  wlUcIi  should  be  read   (at 
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least  in  part)  not  only  by  those  whose  neigh- 
borhoods have  been  threatened  but  also  by 
everyone  who  has  bogged  down  in  a  traffic 
Jam  on  a  supposedly  high-speed  thruway 
(and  who  has  not  done  that?).  "Superhigh- 
way— Superhoax"  is  as  one-aided  and  ad- 
monitory as  it  sounds.  It  Is  a  slashing  attack 
on  the  entire  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
on  the  philosophy  of  superhighway  engineer- 
ing ItseU. 

Beading  the  book  is  a  bit  like  driving 
cross-country.  There  are  long  arid  stretches 
of  statistics,  transcripted  reniarks  from 
Interminable  and  countless  hearings,  com- 
mittee reports  and  testimony  in  nUnd-dull- 
Ing  detail.  And  then  there  are  striking 
glimpses  of  fascinating  facts  and  compelling 
arguments.  The  reader,  unlike  the  driver,  can 
fly  past  the  barren  stretches  and  linger  over 
such  intriguing  facts  as  these: 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  has  so  far 
cost  $33-billlon,  and  It  is  only  two-thirds 
completed.  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
has  spent  more  in  getting  to  California  than 
in  going  to  the  moon. 

Americans  spend  twice  as  much  on  high- 
ways as  on  education. 

In  1967  the  Air  Force  experienced  70  per 
cent  more  deaths  In  private  off-duty  motor 
vehicle  accidents  in  the  United  States  than 
from  enemy  action  in  Vietnam.  (Mrs.  Leavltt 
does  not  neglect  to  mention  the  already  well- 
publicized  statistic  that  automobiles  have 
killed  more  Americans  than  all  our  wars 
combined.)  You  might  try  this  one  on  yotn- 
teen-age  son:  his  chances  of  survival  are 
greater  In  Vietnam  than  at  home  driving  a 
car. 

In  car-truck  ccrtllsions,  for  every  truck 
driver  killed  38  auto  drivers  are.  (I  wonder 
what  the  ratio  is  for  those  tractor-trailer 
drivers.) 

When  yon  buy  a  $3,000  car  you  are  com- 
mitting yoivself  to  an  e]q>enditure  of  $11,000 
over  the  next  10  years  even  If  you  can  keep 
the  car  running  that  long.  If  you  trade  your 
car  in  every  year,  add  $8,420.  (These  figures 
do  not  include  financing  costs.) 

In  Tokyo  the  carbon-monoxide  situation 
is  already  so  bad  that  traffic  police  have  to 
take  time  out  to  inhale  oxygen  every  two 
hours. 

In  some  cities  the  school  playgrounds  have 
been  made  Into  parking  lots  for  the  teachers' 
cars. 

But  Mrs.  Leavttt's  major  criticism  is  that 
the  American  superhighway  program,  **the 
largest  public  works  program  ever  undertak- 
en by  man,"  with  all  its  expense  and  destruc- 
tion of  city  and  countryside,  has  not  accom- 
plished Its  one  objective:  to  keep  traffic 
moving.  The  more  highways  we  build,  the 
more  automobiles  pour  onto  them  and  clog 
them. 

"For  the  past  30  years,"  she  claims,  "the 
number  of  persons  entering  the  central  btisl- 
ness  district  of  otv  major  cities  has  remained 
constant.  Interestingly  enough,  the  number 
of  automobiiee  entering  the  sante  area  has 
steadily  risen  over  the  same  i>erlod  of  time." 
In  other  words,  mmv  people  arent  clogging 
those  highways.  More  cars  are. 

Evidently  the  more  highways  the  engineers 
build,  the  more  cars  appear  from  nowhere  to 
crowd  them.  Long  Island  Is  an  impressive 
example  of  this  fmstrating  balance  of  na- 
ture. The  ground  on  that  Island  Is  nearly 
covered  with  concrete.  And  yet  such  thor- 
oughfares as  the  Long  Island  Expreesway  are 
known  as  "tbe  longest  parking  lot  In  tb% 
world."  Mrs.  Leavltt  estimates  that  a  car- 
borne  commuter  on  Long  Island  moves  at 
the  rate  of  six  to  twelve  miles  per  hour, 
which  Is  a  slight  improvement  over  pedes- 
trian locomotion  but  not  as  fast  as  a  horse 
and  boggy  and  a  great  deal  slower  than  a 
Boston  Whaler  with  an  18  b.p.  motor. 

This  pbencnoenon  has  some  complex  po- 
litical causes.  Local  mayors  seize  tbe  oppat- 
tnnlty  to  divert  highways  Into  tbelr  cities. 
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which  helfw  provide  commuter  thorough- 
fares but  clogs  and  slows  Interstate  traffic 
and  has  the  longer-range  effect  of  crippling 
such  mass  transit  as  railroads.  And  by  the 
time  the  railroad  has  limped  to  a  halt,  the 
highway  system  cannot  handle  the  former 
trainriders'  cars.  Commuters  who  are 
serviced  (one  is  tempted  to  use  the  fanner's 
definiticoi  of  the  word)  by  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  have  a  vivid  example  of  this. 

Mrs.  Leavltt  Is  at  her  best  at  what  she 
obviously  enjoys  most:  exposing  and  con- 
demning the  superhighway  proponents 
whom  she  calls  the  "highwaymen" — the 
constmctlon  firms,  the  auto  manufacturers, 
the  oil  and  rubber  companies  who  band  to- 
gether to  support  more  and  more  highways 
for  more  and  more  cars. 

They  are  silly,  of  coiu-se,  when  they  argue 
that  superhighways  could  evacuate  cities  m 
time  of  war;  anyone  who  has  seen  a  rush 
hour  in  any  city  knows  that  It  Is  impoeslble. 
And  Mrs.  Leavltt  Is  understandably  sarcas- 
tic about  one  highway  proponent's  claim 
that  highways  are  good  for  fish  because  trout 
like  to  nap  under  bridges.  But  she  lets  her 
Indignation  run  away  with  her  when  sh- 
caustlcally  quotes  the  Clay  Report's  claim 
that  the  automobile  "has  restored  a  way  of 
life  in  which  the  Individual  may  live  In  a 
friendly  neighborhood  ...  it  has  made  us 
one  country  and  a  united  people."  This  is 
true.  The  problem  Is  that  we  have  let  our 
cars  get  out  of  control. 

The  answer?  Abolish  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  Mrs.  Learitt  urges.  It  is  a  repository  for 
all  auto-assoclated  taxes,  which  by  law  can 
be  spent  only  on  highways.  She  claims  that 
when  Federal  and  local  auto  taxes  are  added 
together,  they  amount  to  a  slush  fund  of 
nearly  $l5-blIlion  a  year.  And  since  most  of 
this  money  can  be  spent  only  on  highways. 
Parkinson's  Law  goes  into  effect:  instead  of 
questioning  what  our  highway  needs  really 
are.  otir  politicians  merely  decide  how  to 
spend  the  money. 

Mrs.  Leavltt  makes  sense  to  me  when  she 
argues  that  the  tax  money  collected  from 
auto  drivers  should  be  used  for  some  of  our 
other  pressing  needs  instead  of  only  for  high- 
ways as  it  Is  today.  If  we  use  Highway  Fund 
money  only  for  highways,  why  not  confine 
cigarette-tax  money  to  a  massive  program  to 
find  a  safe  cigarette?  To  confine  auto-tax 
revenues  to  highways,  she  says,  is  like  ear- 
marking all  liquor-tax  revenues  for  Improv- 
ing saloons.  She  urges  that  auto-tax  reve- 
nues be  put  into  the  general  treasury,  and 
highway  needs  shotild  compete  with  other 
pressing  needs — for  education,  ghetto  reno- 
vation and  even  mass  transit,  which  our 
highways  have  done  so  much  to  cripple. 

She  quotes  a  "Prayer  for  America's  Road 
Builders,"  which  was  intoned  for  a  Virginia 
Road  Builders  Association  meeting  by  the 
Rev.  Raymond  F.  Wrenn,  presumably  with  a 
straight  face.  It  goes  like  this: 

"O  Almighty  Ood,  who  has  given  us  this 
earth  and  has  appointed  nten  to  have  domi- 
nation over  it;  who  has  commanded  ns  to 
make  straight  the  highways,  to  lift  up  the 
valleys,  and  to  make  the  mountains  low,  we 
ask  thy  blessing  upon  these  men  who  do  just 
that.  Fill  them  with  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment, not  Just  for  the  roads  built,  but  for  tbe 
wajrs  opened  for  the  lengthening  of  visions, 
the  broader  hopes  and  the  greater  joys  which 
make  these  highways  a  possibility  for  man- 
kind. 

"Bless  these,  our  Nation's  road  builders, 
and  their  friends.  For  the  benefits  we  reap 
from  their  labors,  we  praise  tbee;  may  thy 
glory  be  revealed  in  us.  Amen." 

Mrs.  Leavltt  had  better  brace  herself  for 
counter-attack  from  armies  of  superhighway 
prt^vments,  some  perhaps  motivated  by  greed 
but  many  others  as  dedicated  to  the  public 
welfare  as  she  Is.  Judging  by  her  polemical 
style  in  this  book,  I'd  say  she  is  quite  capable 
of  taking  them  on. 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr 
verse  Ideology  of  Vlolenc* 
Hook  appeared  in  the 
1970,  Washington  Post  and 
fill  analysis  of  a  critical  anc 
stood  problem.  It  follows : 
The  Perverse  Ideolocy  oi 
( By  Sidney  Hool ; 

I   caanot   recall    any   perloc 
history  In  which  there  has  b 
tenuatlon   and  glorification 
violence — not  as  episodic  fora^- 
character  to  call  attention  to 
bu*.   as  a  legitimate  strategy 
Utical  and  even  educational  re 

Until  recently,  those  who  de 
of  violence  in  social  change 
main  from  a  revolutionary 
forthrightly  repudiated 
litlcal  system  either  as  a 
class  rule,  or  as  an  inadequa^ 
expression  of  seU-governmeni 

What  Is  comparatively  nov 
the  defense  of  violence  by 
prepared  openly  to  abandon 
of  democracy  but  who,  out  of 
fusion,  contend  that  a 
or  "progessive"  democratic 
ate   violence,  recognize  its 
creative  role  and  eschew  any 
control  of  violence  by  resort 
the  civil  authorities  or  to 

A  report  of  one  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the 
ventlon  of  Violence    ("The 
test")  concludes  by  repudiating 
tlonal  wisdom  of  the  so-calle< . 
approach"    to    violence.     ( 
seeks    to    control    or    restrain 
second   to  meet  genuine 
propriate  reform.) 

On  this  view,  once  the 
those  who  are  violent  are 
the  causes  of  the  violence, 
must  go  into  meeting  the 
forming  society,  not  into 

It   goes   almost   without 
sympathetic  approach  to 
violence  is  limited  only  to 
and  to  special  causes.  It  Is 
to   hold    for   all   public 
violence  against  good  causes 

We  are  therefore  not  dealinjg 
principles  of  social  action: 
with  a  proposed  stiategy  in 
power — a  strategy  that 
arbitrary  and  short-sighted. 

There   are   certain   commoii 
tions  that  are  flagrantly 
rejection    of    the    "two-pron^d 
First  of  all,  to  urge  that  we 
causes  of  violence,  and  not 
gles   by  efforts   to   curb 
the   obvious    fact    that    we 
know  what  the  catises  of 
the  facts  of  violence  are 

Second,  even  if  we  believe 
the  causes  are,  treating  them 
edylng  the  evils,  changing  thi 
terns  necessary  to  change  th< 
require  time. 

For   example,    if    the 
is  regarded  as  the  chief  cauafe 
olence    (something  not  reall  r 
rebuilding  the  city  ghetto 
cannot    take    place    overn 
meanwbU«   la   not    curbed, 
may  be  burned  than  can  be 
the  same  time  period.  To  th 
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scarred,  desolate  streets  of  our  riot- torn 
cities  are  a  gaunt  and  painful  reminder  of 
the  ineffectuality  of  violence.  And  why  is 
It  assumed  that  violence  will  result  in  the 
muttial  accommodation  of  interests  rather 
than  in  further  provocation  and  escalation 
of  violence  and  countervlolence? 

Thirdly,  let  us  suppose  we  escape  this 
danger  and  violence  does  not  call  into  ex- 
istence its  own  nemesis.  Is  there  nothing 
illegitimate  and  blameworthy  about  the  ac- 
tion even  if  it  turns  out  successfully? 

One  of  the  most  frequent  confusions  in 
the  apologetic  literature  of  violence  is  the 
Identification  of  force  and  violence.  Since 
all  government  and  law  must  rest  ulti- 
mately— although  not  exclusively — upon 
force,  the  universality  of  the  actual  or  po- 
tential exercise  of  force  prepares  the  ground 
for  a  slide  to  the  view  that  violence,  too.  Is 
universal  and  therefore  an  inescapable  facet 
of  all  social  life. 

But  violence  is  not  simple  physical  force, 
but  the  illegal  or  Immoral  use  of  physical 
force.  Force  is  neutral  in  meaning,  though 
It  is  necessary  to  sustain  or  enforce  legal 
rights  wherever  they  are  threatened.  When 
James  Meredith  was  denied  the  right  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  when 
Negro  children  were  prevented  from  attend- 
ing school  at  Little  Rock,  it  was  force  that 
protected  and  redeemed  their  right  against 
the  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence  of  the 
Southern  mob. 

Where  a  party  resorts  to  violence  in  order 
to  breach  the  niles  of  the  political  game,  to 
disrupt  or  destroy  the  game.  It  cannot  Justi- 
fiably equate  Its  violence  with  the  force  tised 
to  sustain  the  rules  so  long  as  It  professes 
allegiance  to  the  political  system  defined  by 
those  rules. 

Some  resign  themselves  to  the  suicide  of 
democracy  by  inactivity  in  the  face  of  vio- 
lence. But  a  democracy  has  the  moral  right 
to  protect  itself.  Its  legitimate  use  of  force 
to  preserve  the  rules  of  a  democratic  society, 
to  enforce  the  rights  without  which  de- 
mocracy cannot  function,  may  be  wise  or 
unwise.  Judicious  or  injudicious.  But  such 
use  cannot  sensibly  be  classified  as  violence. 

SIMPLISTIC   RATIONALE 

The  Importance  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  violence  In  a  political  context  is 
apparent  when  we  examine  some  typical 
syndromes  of  apologetic  Justification  for 
violence. 

1.  The  first  was  exhibited  by  Rap  Brown 
In  his  now  classic  observation  that  "violence 
is  as  American  as  cherry  pie."  This  piece  of 
wisdom  is  the  gist  of  the  findings  of  several 
task  forces  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  the 
most  notable  of  which  has  been  Prof. 
Jerome  Skolnlck's  "Politics  of  Protest,"  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  They  gravely 
Inform  us  that  violence  Is  customary  in 
American  life,  as  if  that  made  it  more  ac- 
ceptable, as  if  it  proved  anything  more  than 
that  the  democratic  process  In  America  has 
often  broken  down  In  the  past,  as  If  the  fact 
that  something  is  authentically  American 
necessarily  made  It  as  praiseworthy  as  cherry 
pie.  Certainly,  lynching  is  as  American  as 
cherry  pie! 

2.  A  second  popular  apologetic  Justifica- 
tion for  violence  may  be  called  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  syndrome.  Since  our  patriotic 
American  forebears  dumped  valuable  prop- 
erty into  the  harbor  and  engaged  In  other 
acts  of  violence,  why  is  it  wrong,  we  ar« 
asked,  for  present-day  rebels  to  follow  suit? 

The  total  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  colonists  had  no  means  of  remedy- 
ing their  grievances  by  peaceful  constitu- 
tional change  Is  symptomatic  of  the  grossly 
unhistorical  approach  to  problems  of  social 
change. 

To  be  sure,  democratic  institutions  work 
slowly  and,  like  all  institutions,  imperfectly. 
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That  is  the  price  of  democracy  which  the 
democrat  cheerfully  pays  because  he  knows 
on  the  basis  of  history  and  psychology  that 
the  price  of  any  other  political  alternative 
Is  much  higher.  The  integrity  of  the  process 
by  which  a  minority  may  peacefully  become 
or  win  a  majority  is  all-important  to  him. 
If  the  democratic  process  functions  In  such 
a  way  as  to  violate  the  basic  moral  values 
of  any  group  of  citizens,  they  have  a  right  to 
attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  revolution,  but 
they  cannot  Justifiably  do  so  In  the  name  of 
democracy.  And  it  is  open  to  others  to  coun- 
ter these  efforts  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
revolutionary  or  counterrevolutionary  man- 
date from  heaven. 

3.  The  third  syndrome  challenges  the  con- 
tention that  a  principled  democrat  cannot 
reform  an  existing  democracy  by  violence 
without  abandoning  democratic  first  prin- 
ciples. This  position  asserts  that  existing 
means  of  dissent  are  inadequate,  that  the 
wells  of  public  knowledge  are  poisoned,  that 
the  majority  has  been  misled  by  Its  educa- 
tion, corrupted  by  affluence  or  enslaved  by 
its  passions. 

Allowing  for  certain  changes  In  time  and 
Idiom,  this  indictment  against  democracy  is 
as  old  as  the  Platonic  critique.  (But  Plato 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  democrat.)  That  the 
institutional  life  and  mechanisms  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  are  inadequate  is  undeniable. 
But  Just  as  undeniable  is  the  fact  that  In 
many  respects  they  are  more  adequate  today 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  past:  that 
dissent  has  a  voice,  a  platform,  a  resonance 
greater  than  ever  before. 

KEWRrrlNO    THE    RULES 

And  what  Is  the  test  of  the  inadequacy  of 
existing  democratic  mechanisms  to  remedy 
grievances?  That  the  minority  has  failed  to 
persuade  the  majority?  This  is  like  saying 
that  a  democrat  will  be  convinced  that  elec- 
tions are  truly  democratic  only  when  he  wins 
them.  Having  failed  to  persuade  the  majority 
by  democratic  anU  constitutional  means,  the 
minority  claims  the  right  in  the  name  of  a 
hypothetical,  future  majority  to  impose  its 
opinions  and  rul ;  by  violence  on  the  present 
majority.  And  by  a  series  of  semantic  out- 
rages it  calls  this  a  democratic  method  of 
reforming  democracy  1 

It  is  easy  enough  to  expose  this  when  it 
Is — as  it  has  often  been  in  the  past — a  strat- 
agem in  the  propaganda  offensive  of  totali- 
tarian groups.  But  the  difficulty  is  greater 
when  these  contentions  are  put  forward  by 
individuals  who  sincerely  believe  themselves 
committed  to  democracy.  What  they  are 
really  saying  in  their  sincere  confusion  is 
that  In  any  democratic  society  that  falls 
short  of  perfection — that  Is,  In  any  demo- 
cratic society  in  which  they  fall  short  of  win- 
ning a  majority — they  have  a  democratic 
right  to  resort  to  violence — which  is  absurd. 
Unfortimately,  as  Cicero  once  observed,  there 
is  no  absurdity  to  which  some  human  beings 
will  not  resort  to  defend  another  absurdity. 

4.  The  fourth  syndrome  In  the  contem- 
porary apologetic  literature  of  violence  Is  the 
Justification  of  the  tactics  of  violent  disrup- 
tion and  confrontation  on  the  ground  that 
the  state  itself  employs  force,  and  sometimes 
makes  an  tmwlse  use  of  It  either  In  war  or  in 
preserving  domestic  peace.  Only  an  anarchist 
who  does  not  recognize  any  state  authority 
can  consistently  make  this  kind  of  retort — 
and  even  anarchists  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
much  Impressed  by  It  If  it  were  to  be  mouth- 
ed by  raiding  parties  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  similar  groups.  In  any  society,  demo- 
cratic or  not,  where  the  state  does  not  have  a 
monopoly  of  physical  force  to  which  all  other 
sanctions  are  ultimately  subordinate,  we  face 
incipient  civil  war. 

Nor  is  the  situation  any  different  when  the 
state  embarks  upon  actions  that  offend  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  some  of  Its  citizens.  In 
a  debate  with  Noam  Chomsky  at  Oberlln  Col- 
lege last  year,  I  was  asked  by  Prof.  Chomsky : 
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"How  can  you  reasonably  protest  against  the 
comparatively  limited  use  of  violence  by  the 
SDS  at  Columbia  Unlrerslty  and  elsewhere 
(of  which  Incidentally  be  did  not  approve]  in 
view  of  the  massive  use  of  violence  by  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam?'  It  Is  a  retort  fre- 
quently heard  when  student  and  black  mili- 
tant violence  Is  condemned. 

For  one  thing  this  type  of  question  over- 
looks the  obvious  fact  that  one  can  be  op- 
posed l>oth  to  student  violence  on  campua 
and  to  the  American  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam just  as  one  could  bitterly  resist  both  the 
Stalinist  goon  squads  and  Hitler's  terrorists. 
And  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  com- 
parison Is  specious  and  question-begging  to 
boot. 

TH«   OTHER   VIEW 

Tlie  objection  to  violence  \n  a  democratic 
society  stems  from  various  sources — not  all 
of  them  narrowly  political. 

The  first  reflects  the  clvlMzed  and  humane 
belief  that  the  amount  of  physical  coercion 
of  men  over  other  men  can  be  reduced  al- 
though it  cannot  ever  be  eliminated.  Even 
those  who  are  wedded  to  violence  as  a 
strategy  of  social  change  profess  to  believe 
that  their  actions  will  produce  a  world  that 
ultimately  will  be  less  violent.  This  is  ex- 
tremely unllke'.y  although  not  inconceivable 
^ther  theoretically  or  practically. 

Another  source  of  opposition  to  violence 
Is  the  desire  of  mer.  for  continuity  and  pre- 
dictability m  their  social  life  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  humanly  sufferable.  It  Is  the 
certainty  of  the  law,  the  knowledge  of  what 
can  be  relied  on  as  we  ko  about  arranging 
our  affairs  and  tying  them  Into  the  future, 
rather  than  our  expectation  that  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  Justice  will  be  precisely 
achieved  in  human  relations,  that  is  its 
chief  desideratum. 

Vlolenoe,  especially  chronic  violence,  up- 
sets the  normal  expectations  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure. Unless  a  new  pattern  of  stability  is 
quickly  reached,  an  atmosphere  of  Imiiend- 
ing  chaos  and  catastrophe  Is  generated  that 
prepares  the  ground  for  the  growth  and 
tolerance  of  despotism.  Despotism  is  not 
easily  or  freely  chosen.  It  is  accepted  more 
readily  when  men  become  fearful  of  anarchy. 

It  is  m  the  Ught  of  these  considerations 
that  we  must  examine  what  seems  to  be 
the  most  pervasive  as  well  as  the  most  per- 
suasive argument  for  violence.  This  main- 
tains that  the  threat  of  violence,  and  its  ac- 
tuality which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
threat  credible,  are  the  most  effective  means 
of  achieving  reforms;  that  without  the 
violent  extremists,  the  moderate  reformer 
has  no  chance  to  Implement  his  program; 
that  the  prospects  of  reform  are  always  en- 
hanced by  the  fear  generated  through  the 
threat  of  violence  and  its  sporadic  outbreaks. 

Without  doubt,  there  is  some  truth  to 
this  view.  But  It  is  a  half-truth  and  a  dan- 
gerotis  half-truth  at  that.  From  the  abstract 
proposition  that  the  threat  or  exercise  of 
violence  may  faclliate  enlightened  social 
change  or  policy,  it  is  the  sheerest  dogma- 
tism to  assume  that  In  any  particular  situa- 
tion violence  or  its  threat  will  In  fact  serve 
a  beneficial  purpose.  It  may  Jnst  as  likely  set 
up  a  cycle  of  escalating  violence  and  coun- 
tervlolence that  will  be  more  costly  and  un- 
desirable than  the  reforms  subsequently  in- 
stituted. It  all  depends  upon  the  case. 

PEACEITTL   PROGRESS 

It  would  be  a  fantastic  misreading  of 
European  and  American  history  to  assert 
that  the  fear  or  actual  outbreak  of  violence 
has  been  the  sole,  or  even  tbe  most  Im- 
portant, cause  of  reform.  Vast  asMtrnts  of 
social  welfare  legislation  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  tcnns  of  fear  or  violence.  Tbe  mo- 
tives and  causes  for  their  adoption  are  mixed, 
but  among  them  an  expanded  social  eon- 
sciotisness  and  sense  of  responsibility  rank 
high. 

Ko  one  in  oar  times  rioted  for  Social  Se- 
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curity  or  the  National  Health  Servlee  or 
Medicare  or  the  acceptance  by  the  federal 
government  of  the  revolutionary  principle  of 
a  national  minimum  of  welfare  peymeats. 
Tremendous  advances  have  been  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  defense  and 
extension  of  civil  rights  and  liberties,  in 
Judicial  and  penal  practice,  liberalisation  of 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  divorce,  birth  con- 
trol and  abortion. 

All  ot  these  measures,  and  many  more, 
have  been  adopted  in  the  absence  of  any 
credible  threats  of  violence.  Not  a  siitgle  one 
of  the  greet  landmark  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  (including  its  1964  school 
desegregation  decision  and  mandatory  state 
political  reapportionment  a  decade  later) 
was  made  under  the  threat  of  the  gun,  the 
mob  or  the  torch.  It  was  not  to  violence  or 
the  threat  of  it  that  we  owe  their  enactment, 
but  to  the  growth  of  enlightenment,  the  en- 
largement of  imagination  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  idea. 

Still,  there  is  no  need  to  deny  that  fear 
of  violence  does  often  have  an  Influence  upon 
the  willingness  to  reform  conditions.  And  up 
to  a  point  it  is  altogether  reasonable  that  it 
should  have  an  influence.  But  this  is  not 
true  to  the  same  extent  of  overt,  repeated 
threats  of  violence.  And  least  persuasive  of 
all  Is  the  brute  outbreak  of  violence  that 
imperils  security  of  life,  of  one's  home  and 
property.  For  the  consequence  of  such  vio- 
lence Is  the  generation  of  hysteria  and  panic 
among  Its  victims  and  all  elements  of  the 
population  who  IdMitify  with  them. 

Mass  hjrsterta  and  panic  are  blind.  They 
mistake  fantasy  for  reality  and  breed  un- 
reasoning, not  intelligent,  fear  and  hate.  If 
enough  people  among  the  majority  are  swept 
up  in  these  emotions,  a  reaction  sets  in,  all 
the  more  Intense  for  being  delayed,  that 
makes  reforms  more  difficult  to  achieve,  not 
less.  It  not  only  can  stop  the  movement  to- 
ward reform — It  sometimes  reverses  it. 

Whoever,  then,  calculates  on  the  educa- 
tional value  of  violence  for  the  community 
is  taking  a  foolish  and  criminally  irrespon- 
sible risk.  He  risks  the  hardening  of  opposi- 
tion to  further  reforms  and  a  countervlo- 
lence that,  as  it  escalates,  moves  the  con- 
flict toward  dvll  war,  the  cmeleet  form  of 
all  wars. 

In  short,  violence  more  often  drowns  out 
the  voice  of  moderation,  narrows  options, 
destroys  the  center  and  polarizes  the  com- 
munity Into  extremes. 

The  American  Civil  War  is  a  case  in  point. 
It  did  not  solve  the  Negro  question.  And 
since  the  Civil  War,  the  greatest  gains  In 
the  condition  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  were  won  not  In  consequence  of  vio- 
lence or  the  threat  of  violence  but  by  the  use 
of  democratic  administrative  and  legal  proc- 
esses fortified  in  recent  times  by  tbe  non- 
violent civil  rights  movement  headed  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

Ttie  ghetto  riots  that  periodically  swept 
cities  during  the  first  three  decades  of  this 
century  brought  no  substantial  reforms  de- 
spite great  loss  of  life.  Anyone  who  compares 
the  state  oT  the  U.8A.  before  World  War  I 
and  today  will  testify  to  tbe  remarkable 
progress  made — granted,  of  corirse,  that  this 
progress  has  still  far  to  go  to  achieve  the 
substantial  equality  to  which  aD  groups  are 
entitled  In  a  democratic  community. 

TKx  CAiircs  cRisn 

That  some  good  results  from  violence  does 
not  Justify  the  vlolenee  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  good  so  achieved  was  neces- 
sary, oould  not  have  been  achieved  more 
effectlvitfy  and  at  a  leaser  cost  in  other  ways, 
and  did  not  result  In  evil  that  outw^ghed 
tbe  good. 

The  truth  of  tbe  matter  is  that  most  edu- 
cational reforms  in  most  Institutions  have 
come  about  without  a  show  of  force,  where 
arguments  have  been  tbe  only  weapons, 
where  dissenters  and  protesters  have  evinced 
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not  only  zeal  but  persistence  in  a  good  cause. 
Where  violence  has  been  used,  a  grievous 
wound  has  been  Inflicted  on  the  fabric  of 
tbe  university  cooununity  life.  It  may  take 
a  generation  to  heal  it. 

RXASON     DSOWNEO     OCT 

Some  faculty  apologists  for  tbe  student 
rebels  have  sought  to  play  down  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offenses  against  intellectual  and 
academic  freedom  by  dismissing  them  as  in- 
consequential. "Just  a  lew  buildings  burned." 
they  say.  This  Is  as  if  one  were  to  extenuate 
the  corruption  of  justice  by  the  numbers  of 
magistrates  not  bribed,  or  lynchings  by  their 
Infrequency. 

The  sober  fact  Is  that  violence  has  reached 
such  proportions  on  the  campuses  today 
that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  American — 
and  many  European  and  Japanese — nnlv»si- 
tles  has  been  transformed.  Tbe  appeal  to 
reason  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  resolve  protv- 
lems  or  even  to  keep  the  peace.  In  order  to 
make  itself  heard  in  some  of  our  most  pres- 
tigious institutions,  the  appeal  to  reason 
must  appeal  to  the  police. 

Violence  In  the  academy  is  an  out-growth 
of  violence  in  the  streets  and  cities  of  the 
country.  That  is  where  the  gravest  current 
danger  llee.  Were  violence  conflned  to  the 
universities  alc«ie,  its  evils  could  not  long 
continue  If  only  becatue  the  state  and  so- 
ciety on  whose  support  the  universities  ulti- 
mately depend  would  restrict  and  perhaps 
cancel  their  precarious  autonomy. 

In  the  democratic  community  at  large,  the 
resort  to  violence  attacks  that  community 
at  its  foundations.  And  this  regardless  of 
the  merit  of  the  cause  or  the  sincerity  and 
self-righteousness  of  the  engages  and  tbe 
enrages.  For  every  sxich  outbreak  of  violence 
makes  other  outbreaks  more  likely  by  serv- 
ing as  a  mode!  or  precedent  to  some,  or  as  a 
provocation  to  others — In  either  case  esca- 
lating the  violence. 

In  this  connection,  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  truly  prophetic.  In  the  Federalist  Papers 
he  warned  us  of  this : 

".  .  .  every  breach  of  the  fundamental  law, 
though  dictated  by  necessity,  impairs  that 
sacred  reverence  which  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  breast  of  rulers  (the  people. 
In  a  republic)  toward  tbe  eonstltntlon  of 
the  country,  and  forms  a  precedent  for  other 
breaches  where  the  same  plea  of  necessity 
does  not  exist  at  all,  or  is  leas  urgent  and 
palpaWe." 

Hamilton  tinerringly  cited,  on  the  Iwsis  of 
evidence  from  the  past,  tbe  great  danger 
ot  situations  of  this  IdiKl — the  likellbood 
that  citizens  "to  be  more  safe  ...  at  length 
become  more  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming leas  free." 

In  the  end,  th«j,  the  gieat  paradox  and 
the  great  truth  is  that  in  a  dewocratlc  so- 
ciety freedom,  which  is  often  Invoked  to 
Justify  violence.  Is  Itself  Imperiled  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  violence.  The  ideologlstB  of  vloleeee 
in  a  democracy  are  tbe  sappers  and  miners 
of  tbe  forces  ot  desptotism,  the  gravedlggers — 
willing  or  unwilling — of  the  precious  herit- 
age of  freedom. 


SPEECH  OF  CALIFORNIA  STATE 
CONTROLLER  HOUSTON  FLOUR- 
NOY 


HON.  PAUL  N.  MeCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CALjrounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr,  S|>e«ker,  with 
respect  to  tbe  ctncems  oi  oar  young  peo- 
ple, the  most  perceptive  words  I  hare 
heard  recently  have  been  those  of  Call- 
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fomia  State  Controller  Ilouston  Flour- 
noy  in  a  speech  he  ga\e  recently.  In 
these  Chambers,  where  !o  many  of  us 
have  served  this  Nation  as  soldiers  in 
World  Wars  I  and  11,  Kor».  or  Vietnam. 
:  think  it  particularly  aiipropriate  that 
we  pay  heed  to  Mr.  Floumoy's  com- 
ments: 

Remarks  of  Houston  1  Ploubnot 
You  are  ine«tmg  on  the  1  ►rink  of  another 
election  campaign.  In  the  fii  st  year  of  a  new 
decade,  during  a  time  of  ej  traordinary  ten- 
sion and  uncertainty  for  the  American  na- 
tion The  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Kent  State 
slaj-lngs,  the  uncertainty  at  the  national 
economy,  the  pollution  of  <  ur  environment, 
the  tesung  of  the  Federal  s  rstem  of  govern- 
ment, the  youthful  challenje  of  our  politi- 
cal system,  the  ail-too  p«valent  resort  to 
\lolence.  and  other  moment  jus  problems  are 
all  too  apparent  as  we  staj  t  this  new.  per- 
haps critical,  decade  and  ap  jroach  our  200th 
birthday  as  a  nation. 

There  are  challenges  apl(  nty  for  the  sev- 
enties. Most  fundamental.  [  believe,  will  be 
the  challenge  to  our  capacl  y  to  govern  our- 
selves. Will  we  be  able  to  sustain  our  fun- 
damental assumption  that  man.  capable  of 
reason,  can  rule  himself?  W  ill  emotion,  self- 
interest,  and  Intellectual  laziness  under  the 
name  of  dogmatism  trlunph  over  reason, 
logic,  common  interest,  a  re  :ognition  of  real- 
ities and  a  pursuit  of  pragmatic  solutions? 
If  reason,  logic,  and  i,  recognition  of 
changing  realities  are  to  1  ;ad  to  pragmatic 
solutions  and  mutual  und<  rstanding  within 
this  country.  I  hope  thai  the  Republican 
party  will  begin  to  analyz<  and  understand 
some  of  the  crucial  probleans  that  current- 
ly arouse  and  divide  this  country.  For  in- 
stance, do  we  really  und  ^rstand  why  the 
Vietnam  war  has  rotised  such  an  outcry 
from  the  young  people  of  this  nation?  Has 
something  happened  to  d  isiroy  their  will- 
ingness to  defend  their  ountry?  Why  are 
they  so  different  from  thos«  of  us  who  fought 
in  World   W.ir  II  or  the  8  orean  War? 

To  try  and  answer  these  questions. 
Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  we  put  aside 
the  cliches  about  the  riidlcal  professors, 
the  permissiveness  of  puenta.  the  con- 
spiracy within,  and  recognize  that  there 
is  a  gigantic  difference  be  ween  the  Impact 
of  World  War  U  and  the  impact  of  the  Viet- 
nam war?  World  War  II  was  a  war  for  sur- 
vival, during  which  England  s  capacity  to 
roAlntaln  the  peace  of  the  world  was  llqul- 
fUted.  with  the  result  that  the  United  States 
was  thrust  into  that  role- unaccustomed  as 
we  were — and  we  have  become  involved  In 
both  the  Korean  and  the  Vietnam  wars  as 
limited  wars,  for  policy  ends,  not  as  wars  for 
Americas  immediate  survival  Is  It  too  much 
to  point  out  and  understand  that  these  last 
two  wars  have  placed  most  of  the  burden 
upon  a  very  limited  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion In  terms  of  the  sacrifice  required?  World 
War  n  was  a  war  which  afl  ected  everyone.  In 
both  military  and  civilian  ife.  It  was  a  total 
national  effort.  Even  as  a  iKsy.  I  can  remem- 
ber gas  rationing,  victory  gardens,  sugar  and 
coffee  rationing,  wage  and  price  controls,  tin 
foil  drives,  and.  living  close  to  an  Air  Force 
Base,  I  remember  that  we  h  elped  in  the  hous- 
ing shortage  by  renting  o  it  spare  rooms  to 
Air  Force  personnel.  Full  icale  military  mo- 
bilization Involved  a  sul  istantlally  higher 
proportion  of  our  populamon  In  the  armed 
lorces.  Victory  meant  survival  and  freedom. 
Defeat  meant  subjugation   or  worse. 

I  remember  the  Korean  War,  too.  both  be 
fore  and  after  I  went  thei 
Prom   1950-53  I  was  a  _ 
Princeton,  and,  to  be  bon 

that  the  Korean  war  intn., , 

jonal  life  much  at  all.  apart  from  reading 
and  following  the  developi^ents  in  the  paper. 
In  1953,  It  Intruded  when  the  Air  Force  called 
me  up  to  put  In  my  two«year  conunltment 
tinder  my  ROTC  commission,  fiy  then,  the 


I  In  the  Air  Force. 

luate  student  at 

St.  I  dont  believe 

ded  upon  my  per- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Korean  war  had  settled  down  to  a  traditional 
story  on  the  front  page — a  live,  meaningful 
war  primarily  to  those  who  were  there  and 
their  families.  Few  were  affected,  few  con- 
cerned, and  most  uninvolved  personally. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience,  I  think  1 
understand  more  of  the  feelings  of  the  young 
people  about  the  Vietnam  war  today  than 
iho.se  of  our  population  who  would  reflect 
upon  the  patriotism  of  our  youth  from  the 
vantage  point  of  World  War  II  experiences — 
experiences  which  are  as  remote  to  the  stu- 
dent generation  as  World  War  I  and  Kaiser 
Wllhelm  are  to  me.  When  Lyndon  Johnson 
escalated  the  American  Involvement  in  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  it  was  almost  exclusively 
tlieir  lives  that  were  being  affected  What 
risk  does  the  most  hawkish  spokesman  over 
26  personally  take?  What  inconvenience  or 
self-denial  Is  required? 

Furthermore,  while  the  goals  oi  securing 
peace  and  non-Communist  security  for 
Southeast  Asia  are  obviously  desirable  ones, 
a  Is  equally  obvious  that  they  are  not  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  goal  of  victory  and 
surviv.il  in  World  War  U.  Therefore,  to  ques- 
tion the  cost  of  achieving  these  latter-day 
goals  Is  not  to  throw  question  upon  our  sur- 
vival as  a  nation. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  become  a  tragic 
event  in  American  history,  even  if.  as  I  per- 
sonally devoutly  hope.  President  Nixous 
most  recent  action  in  Cambodia  ultimately 
proves  to  be  a  total  success  In  stabilizing  the 
situation  and  expediting  the  complete  Amer- 
ican withdrawal.  It  is  tragic,  fundamentally, 
because  it  has  told  us  so  much  about  our- 
selves. It  has  graphically  demonstrated  that 
perhaps  we  are  losing  our  ability  for  hu- 
mility, candor,  emphathy,  and  that  most 
devastating  destroyer  of  false  pride — the  ca- 
pacity to  admit  error.  All  sides  to  the  Viet- 
nam debate  have  participated  In  this  dem- 
onstration. There  are  sides,  not  fortmis — 
much  heat  and  Uttle  light. 

It  is  not  Vietnam  that  Is  most  Important 
m  this  regard,  but  It  Is  over  Vietnam  that 
we  have  begun  to  display  the  characteristics 
that  relate  to  so  many  other  public  policy 
Issues  and  our  capacity  to  resolve  and  un- 
derst.\nd  them. 

The  confrontation  with  youth  over  Viet- 
nam demonstrates,  to  me.  that  In  great  part 
their  concern  and  challenge  has  been  met 
with  not  only  parental-like  disdain,  but  also 
parental-like  pre-occupatlon  with  presum- 
ably more  Important  activities.  On  this  ques- 
tion, like  other  social  questions  raised  by  our 
young  people,  I  wonder  whether  there  aren't 
at  least  two  root  causes  for  their  complaint 
that  'No  one  Is  lUtenlng"— the  unwilling- 
ness to  re-examine  comfortable,  convenient 
rationalizations  of  long  standing:  and  the 
selfishness  which  relegates  the  anguished 
concerns  of  our  youth  to  annoying  Irrele- 
vancles. 

The  questions  which  the  youth  have  been 
asking  with  persistence  are  not  easy  ques- 
tions to  answer.  "Why  was  so  much  racial 
discrimination  allowed  to  persist  for  100  years 
after  the  civil  war  and  so  little  done  about 
It?"  For  questions  like  this,  too  many  of  our 
people  have  fallen  Into  the  convenient  habit 
of  not  thinking  about  them  at  all,  having 
reached  some  convenient  rationalization 
some  time  ago.  In  addition,  such  questions 
are  not  questions  that  require  an  answer  or 
examination  as  they  pursue  their  dally  lives, 
their  Jobs,  their  private  goals,  their  quest 
for  security  or  advancement,  or  a  better 
standard  of  living.  Therefore,  they  are  not 
only  consumptive  of  difficult,  time-consum- 
ing analysis  and  discussion,  possibly  embar- 
rassing, but  also  Irrelevant  to  too  many  of 
our  citizens. 

The  challenge  of  the  1970s  for  the  Re- 
publican party  and  the  nation.  Is  whether 
we  can  reawaken  our  critical  analytic  ra- 
tional capacities,  and  put  them  to  work  on 
the  questions  that  affect  our  future  as  a 
nation,  as  a  society,  as  a  self-governing  peo- 
ple  with   freedom   and   equal   Justice.   It   Is 
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this  capacity  that  will  provide  the  staying 
f>ower  for  self-government.  It  Is  this  ca- 
pacity which  win  eschew  a  "tell  them  what 
they  want  to  hear"  politics,  for  a  -tell  them 
as  It  Is"  politics. 

To  open  the  dialogue  necessary  for  self- 
government:  to  not  only  "hear"  the  other 
fellow,  but  to  try  and  understand  why  he 
feels  the  way  he  does:  to  concede  merit 
where  merit  is  undeniable  without  necessarily 
conceding  the  conclusion:  to  seek  common 
grounds  of  understanding:  these  are  the 
qualities  that  I  hope  the  decade  of  the  70s 
win  restore  to  American  life.  This  Is  what  I 
think  most  of  the  students  are  crying  for. 
to  be  "heard"  In  this  way.  They  are  now.  I 
believe,  about  to  lake  up  the  challenge  of 
working  through  the  system.  I  believe  that 
they  will  be  far  more  active  In  political  elec- 
tions, working  for  candidates,  to  support 
those  who  tell  It  like  It  Is.  I  believe  that  more 
colleges  and  universities  win  follow  Prince- 
ton's lead  In  rearranging  their  academic 
schedules  to  allow  students  time  off  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  fall  campaigns.  I 
hope  they  do.  For  years  at  Pomona  College 
I  tried  to  stimulate  students  to  active  par- 
ticipation In  politicals  during  what  could 
only  be  called  an  "era  of  apathy." 

The  "era  of  apathy  "  is  gone  from  the  cam- 
puses. I  hope  the  "era  of  violence"  is  ending, 
too.  Let  the  "era  of  constructive  political 
participation  "  begin.  I  believe  it  has.  I  believe 
our  youth  will  be  heard— I  hope  we  are 
listening. 


PROFILE  OF  A  GUARDSMAN 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1970 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
late  much  has  been  in  the  news  concern- 
ing the  abilities  or  inabilities  and  train- 
ing or  lack  of  training  of  the  National 
Guard.  Much  of  this  criticism  has  come 
as  a  result  of  emotional  statements  fol- 
lowing tragic  events  and  not  as  a  result 
of  facts.  I  would  like  to  share  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  National  Guard  over  the  last  2 
years  and  the  profile  of  a  guardsman: 

The  Nationai.  Guard  in   Civtt  Disorders 

Periodically  in  recent  times,  the  Nationai 
Guard  has  become  the  target  of  extensive  ad- 
verse comment  and  criticism,  resulting  from 
Its  employment  to  halt  clvn  disorders.  Habit- 
ually, the  negative  comment  is  focused  on 
such  terms  as  "poorly-trained  "  or  "trigger- 
happy,"  and  almost  always  are  written  or 
uttered  In  the  heated,  highly-emotional 
aftermath  of  a  specific  incident,  before  the 
actual  facts  surrounding  that  incident  are 
known.  A  factual  examination  of  the  Guards 
performance,  however,  tells  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent story.  It's  a  story  of  restraint  In  the 
face  of  extreme  provocation  and  abuse,  and 
of  effective  performance  with  minimum  use 
of  deadly  force. 

Between  January  1,  1968,  and  May  1,  1970, 
Nationai  Guardsmen  were  called  to  duty  on 
191  occasions  to  aid  civil  authorities  In  the 
control  of  civil  disorders.  Those  calls  to  duty 
Involved  324,500  Guardsmen.  That  period  In- 
cluded the  massive  riots  of  AprU,  1968,  with 
their  accompaniment  of  rioting,  looting  and 
burning.  Yet  the  record  shows  that  virtually 
no  fatahtles  were  caused  by  the  acts  of  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  during  that  entire  period 
of  nearly  two-and-one-half  years  I  A  hasty 
review  of  records  seems  to  show  no  more 
than  two  deaths  attributable  to  a  Guards- 
man! 

Following   is  a  profile  of  what  might  be 

termed  the  average  Guardsman,  drawn  from 
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official  records.  As  the  Guard's  actual  record 
of  performance  belles  intemperately  uttered 
charges  of  trigger-happiness,  so  Is  the  real- 
life  Guardsman  considerably  different  from 
the  Individual  pictured  In  some  of  the  criti- 
cism. The  description  provided  below  may 
serve  to  put  Nationai  Guardsmen  Into  better 
p:?r3pectlve. 

PROriLX    or    A    GUARDSMAN 

First  and  foremost,  he  Is  a  responsible 
member  of  his  community,  who  took  a  dual 
oath  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  defend  his  nation  and  his 
State.  He  Is  sworn  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Governor  of  his  State. 

He  Joined  the  Nationai  Guard  when  he  was 
about  31  years  old  and  currently  Is  In  the 
22-35  age  bracket  (64  per  cent  of  the  Guard 
fits  Into  that  category) .  He  currently  Is  about 
23  years  old,  Is  healthy  and  physically  fit. 

Educationally,  be  has  completed  high 
school  (94  per  cent  of  aU  Guardsmen  have) , 
and  very  likely  attended  college  for  a  year  or 
more  (approximately  60  per  cent  have  a  year 
or  more  of  college) .  In  fact,  about  II  percent 
of  all  Guardsmen  possess  college  degrees,  a 
recent  survey  revealed. 

The  chances  are  approximately  50-50  that 
he  Is  married,  and  he  may  be  one  of  the  31 
per  cent  who  are  fathers.  The  chances  are 
better  than  80  per  cent  that  his  annual  In- 
come exceeds  $5,000  and  better  than  60  per 
cent  that  It  exceeds  (7,500.  (Nearly  one  In 
seven  have  Incomes  exceeding  (10,000 
annually). 

He  most  likely  Is  employed  In  the  manage- 
rial, professional  or  technical  fields  (about 
one-half  of  all  Guardsmen  fit  that  descrip- 
tion, although  he  may  be  one  of  the  one- 
In-flve  whose  Jobs  Involve  physical  labor  of 
some  kind. 

He  received  5-6  months  of  active  duty 
training  following  enlistment,  given  by  Ac- 
tive Army  Instructors  at  an  Active  Army 
Training  Center.  Since  returning  to  his 
hometown  unit  for  continued  spare-time 
training,  he  has  received  at  least  16  hours 
of  training  In  civil  disturbance  operations 
and  riot  control.  He  probably  has  received 
more  than  that  amount,  particularly  If  his 
unit  Is  In  a  State  that  has  been  subjected 
to  numerous  disorders. 

As  a  typical  Army  Guardsman,  the  chances 
are  good  that  he  himself  has  served  In  a  civil 
disturbance  operation,  particularly  If  his 
unit  Is  headquartered  in  or  near  a  large 
urban  center  or  trouble-prone  campus.  Many 
Guardsmen  have  served  repeatedly  In  dis- 
order duties,  such  as  those  In  Wisconsin, 
Ohio.  California  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Thus,  the  typical  Guardsman  Is  not  an 
untrained.  Inexperienced  amateur  In  this 
field,  nor  are  his  officers  and  non-commls- 
sloned  officers. 

The  average  Nationai  Guard  officer,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  30  years  old,  married,  father  of  two, 
and  with  13.4  years  of  civilian  schooling.  He 
has  been  In  the  Nationai  Guard  nine  years, 
has  acquired  a  considerable  range  of  experi- 
ence In  military  leadership,  and  has  received 
clvU  dlsttirbance  training  specifically  de- 
signed for  leaders,  as  well  as  the  normal 
training  given  bis  unit. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  Nationai  Guardsmen  are  ma- 
ture Individuals  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
developed  an  adult  sense  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility yet  young  enough  to  understand 
and  sympathize  with  college  students.  In 
most  cases,  they  themselves  are  students  or 
have  recently  been  students,  and  are  aware  of 
today's  cross-currents  of  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction. Attitude  surveys  show  that  they  tend 
to  reflect  the  same  attitudes,  in  the  same 
proportions,  as  other  young  men  their  age, 
although  their  service  In  the  Guard  has  given 
them  a  deeper  awareness  of  the  full  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  In  a  free  society.  They 
privately  will  express  pride  In  their  Nationai 
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Guard  tinlt  and  understanding  of  its  Im- 
portant role,  although  a  large  majority  wlU 
not  extend  their  service  beyond  the  initial 
six-year  totir.  They  almost  unlversaUy  regard 
clvU  disturbance  duty  as  unpleasant  and 
regard  the  use  of  unnecessary  force  against 
disorderly  elements  as  repugnant.  Analyses 
of  attitudes  show,  however,  that  they  have  a 
remarkable  depth  of  understanding  of  their 
oath,  their  responslblUty  and  their  role. 
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too  lenient  Judges  give  a  slap  on  the  wrist 
when  stronger  punishment  Is  warranted. 

AU  these  breed  disresi>ect  for  law,  and 
without  law  there  can  only  be  the  chaoe 
which  has  occurred  In  recent  days.  A  time  of 
re-examlnatlon  Is  needed  by  all.  If  we  learn 
from  our  mistakes,  aU  Is  not  lost. 


GOVERNMENT  IS  NOT  GUILTLESS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Suburban  Life  of  La  Grange  Park,  111.,  a 
community  newspaper  serving  the  west- 
ern suburbs  of  Cook  County,  has  an  in- 
triguing ix)licy  of  carrying  a  column 
devoted  to  the  viewpoint  of  staff  mem- 
bers. Associate  Editor  Dean  Linton  on 
Thursday,  May  14,  discusses  in  a  very 
forthright  and  responsible  fashion  the 
contribution  of  government  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  day.  His  article  follows: 

GOVEHN»*ENT  Is  NOT  GUILTLESS 

(By  Dean  Linton) 

These  past  10  days  we  have  witnessed  more 
disrespect  for  law  and  order  by  the  varlotis 
segments  of  our  society  than  perhaps  ever 
before  In  the  history  of  otir  country. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  across  the  na- 
tion have  been  bard-pressed  to  cope  with  the 
disorders  resulting  from  President  Nixon's 
Cambodian  decision  and  the  tragic  killing  of 
four  students  at  Kent  State  University  In 
Ohio. 

Dissent  Is  one  thing.  Wanton  destruction  of 
life  and  property  Is  another. 

This  disrespect  for  governmental  authority, 
whether  federal,  state  or  local,  has  not  Just 
happened.  It  has  been  growing  for  some  time, 
and  not  only  with  the  younger  generation. 

Police  have  had  to  endure  Indignities  In 
recent  years  which  would  not  be  tolerated  25 
years  ago.  What  has  led  to  this  change  In 
society? 

Dozens  of  contributing  factors  can  be 
given,  but  many  of  our  governmental  agen- 
cies must  share  In  some  of  the  blame.  Laws, 
both  major  and  minor,  are  broken  dally,  with 
violators  going  vmpunlshed. 

Federal  and  state  agencies  get  tangled  In 
btireaucratlc  red  tape  and  accomplish  Uttle 
untU  there  Is  a  hue  and  cry  from  the  citizenry 
that  can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  Such  has  been 
the  case  with  America's  envlromental  pollu- 
tion problems  for  years. 

Young  America  is  leading  the  way  to  com- 
bat the  air.  water  and  land  poUutlon  that  we 
have  Ignored  far  too  long.  MlUtary  Installa- 
tions and  sanitary  districts  have  been  among 
otir  worst  polluters.  How  can  any  government 
get  tough  with  Indtistrlal  polluters  when 
such  conditions  exist?  Progress  has  been 
made,  but  not  fast  enough. 

Last  week  a  new  federal  policy  position  was 
announced  which  bans  aU  hot  water  dis- 
charges Into  Lake  Michigan  which  exceed  a 
one-degree  Fahrenheit  rise  over  the  existing 
water  temperature.  Seven  or  eight  months 
of  hearings  and  administrative  work  is  ex- 
pected before  the  policy  can  be  adopted  and 
enforced  by  nunols,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Indiana.  Although  slow  In  coming,  this  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

Laws  go  unenforced  daUy.  Police  cars  pass 
parking  violators  and  overweight  trucks  with- 
out action.  Respected  citizens  who  "don't 
want  to  get  Involved"  faU  to  cooperate  with 
police  when  complaints  need  to  t>e  signed.  AU 


NATIONAL  RETAILER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  a  few  moments  from  today's 
proceedings  to  salute  a  fine  American, 
who  has  been  selected  as  the  Nationai 
Retailer  of  the  Year  by  the  Brands 
Foimdation.  The  category  was  new-car 
dealerships.  This  award  is  a  fine  tribute 
to  American  free  enterprise  and  I  am 
pleased  my  constituent  has  been  selected. 

H.  F.  "Bert"  Boeckmarm  n.  owner 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Galpin 
Ford  Motors,  Inc.  in  Sepulveda,  Calif., 
commented : 

winning  the  Brand  Names  Award  for  top 
automotive  -etaller  in  the  nation  is  most 
gratifying  for  the  entire  Galpin  Ford  or- 
ganization. Many  people  have  worked  over 
the  years  to  build  this  dealership  Into  some- 
thing special,  where  customer  confidence  is 
established  over  a  long  and  happy  relation- 
ship. It  means  a  great  deal  to  aU  of 
us. 

Recognized  as  a  "flagship"  agency  in 
the  automotive  industry.  Galpin  Ford 
Motors  was  foimded  in  1945  in  the  city  of 
San  Fernando,  Calif.  From  a  humble 
beginning  with  a  total  of  eight  employees 
and  a  total  of  46  new  cars  sold  in  their 
first  postwar  year  of  business,  the  agency 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  moving 
forces  in  automotive  retailing. 

In  1953,  Boeckmann  Joined  Frank 
Raipin  in  his  small  automotive  business 
to  earn  funds  for  his  education  while  a 
prelaw  student  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  soon  showed  a 
natural  ability  at  sales,  and  Galpin  sent 
him  to  the  Ford  Marketing  Institute  at 
Detroit,  where  he  graduated  in  1955.  In 
1957,  he  became  general  manager  of  the 
agency — at  the  age  of  26. 

He  was  chosen  from  the  district  in 
1959  to  attend  Ford's  Dealer  Manage- 
ment School  in  Detroit,  and  in  1960  he 
became  vice  president  of  Galpin  Ford. 
By  1964,  Boeckmaim  held  a  majority 
interest  in  Galpin  and  became  the 
organization's  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

From  that  point  on,  Galpin  Ford  began 
to  move.  Recognizing  that  location  was 
a  key  factor  in  retail  marketing,  he 
scouted  the  entire  San  Fernando  Valley 
for  a  new  dealer  site.  Finally,  a  deal  was 
closed  on  bVz  acres  in  the  geographical 
center  of  the  valley,  in  the  community  of 
Sepulveda.  A  new  way  of  doing  business 
was  built  into  the  blueprints  for  Galpin 
Ford  Square,  with  the  idea  of  an  auto- 
motive complex  which  would  serve,  as 
neairly  as  possible,  every  transportation 
need  of  the  car  and  truck  buying  public. 

Since  its  opening  in  May  1966,  Galpin 
Ford  sales  growth  h&s  continued  at  an 
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ever-increasing  rate.  Scjon  the  original 
S'j  acres  was  expanded!  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  used-car  facility  and  a  com- 
plete body  shop.  I 

Galpln  Ford  was  entered  in  the  Re- 
tailer of  the  Year  con^petitlon  by  the 
Brand  Names  Foundaitlon's  Advisory 
Council.  After  a  screeping  of  Galpin 
Motors  by  a  reviewing  ianel,  they  were 
advised  that  Galpin  Pom  was  chosen  as 
a  finalist  in  the  automotive  category,  and 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  presentation  of 
material  on  the  activitiei  covering  the  12 
months  of  1969. 

After  3  days  of  intensive  study  and 
evaluation  by  a  panel  o|f  judges.  Galpin 
Motors.  Inc..  was  narned  "Retailer  of 
the  Year"  in  the  automi  )tive  category. 

Boeckmann  was  recen  ;ly  elected  to  the 
position  of  chairman  )f  the  Western 
Regional  Dealer  Counci;  and  represents 
the  western  area  of  the  Nation  in  meet- 
ings with  top  company  officials  in 
Detroit.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  aid  chairman  of 
the  marketing  committed  of  the  National 
Dealer  Council,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  thje  Ford  Import 
Dealers  Association,  anld  a  member  of 
the  Motor  Car  Dealer!  Association  of 
Southern  California. 


THE     CAMBODIAN 

INTERNATIOr 


^ASION     AND 
LAW 


HON.  WILUAMj  F.  RYAN 

OP   Mrw    T^RK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Mai  20,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive 
editor  of  the  Columbia  journal  of  Trans- 
national Law  has  prep^ed  an  analysis 
of  international  law  asilects  of  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion.  The  oaper  specifically 
addresses  the  President's  argxunent  that, 
since  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  were 
occupied  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and. 
therefore,  were  not  xmcler  the  control  of 
the  Cambodian  Ooveniment,  the  inva- 
sion was  "not  an  invasion  of  Cambodia." 
From  that  questionabU  argument  flows 
the  contention  that  thtfe  was  no  breach 
of  international  law.  ifhe  conclusion  of 
the  author  ia  that,  in  f*ct,  international 
law  was  violated.  I  commend  this  paper 
to  my  colleagties  as  a  forceful,  cogent, 
and  informed  analysts  which  makes 
eminently  clear  the  enormity  of  the 
President's  unilateral  unauthorized 
action. 

The  paper  follows 

VlOLATtON     OP    CAMBOOIA'a    NrCTXAUTT TH> 

"SAHCTCAJIT"    IfiSUB 

Th«  Executive,  in  defei^dlng  Its  move  into 
Cambodia,  h^s  maintained  that  th«  action 
was  not  an  lOTaalon  because  the  area  already 
was  occupied  by  other  trc^ope  and,  thereXore. 
the  act  wM  not  a  bzeadh  of  International 
law.  1 

Clearly,  U  our  partlclpa^on  In  the  Vietnam 
War  la  Illegal,  then  Intervention  In  Cambodia 
Is  Illegal.  If  the  war  Is  Of  dublovis  legality, 
then  the  Cambodian  invasion  further  con- 
fuses the  question  and  has  the  harmful  con- 
sequence of  Intenaifylng  the  constitutional 
crisis  at  home,  as  recant  events  have  proven. 
Even  assuming  the  war  ^  legal,  the  move- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  of  American  troops  over  Cambodia's 
borders  was  a  breach  of  IntarnaUonal  law 
because  Cambodia  Is  a  neutral  state  whose 
territorial  integrity  may  not  be  violated  ex- 
cept under  certain  limited  conditions  which 
were  not  present  in  this  case. 

I.    PRINCIPLIS     OP     INTERNATIONAL     LAW:      NETJ- 
TRALrrT,    SANCTUARIES    AND    POKCE 

Cambodia  has  for  years  been  recognized  as 
a  "neutral"  state.  This  is  a  legal  stotus 
which,  according  to  long-standing  interna- 
tional principles,  as  well  as  those  established 
by  the  United  Nations  Charter,  grants  such 
a  nation  immunity  from  territorial  violation 
by  other  warring  nations.  To  maintain  this 
status,  the  country  claiming  It  must  assert  a 
poUcy  of  impartiality  toward  all  the  belliger- 
ents, one  element  being  to  keep  any  side 
from  establishing  or  conUnulng  a  troop 
sanctuary  within  its  borders.  If  one  bellig- 
erent feels  the  neutral  has  failed  to  uphold 
that  duty,  international  rules  require  the 
belligerent  to  take  certain  procedures  to 
effect  restoration  of  neutrality. 

The  elemental  procedures  which  must  be 
observed  before  intervention  are  that  the 
belligerent  first  request  the  neutral  to  meet 
its  obligations.  If  the  neutral  is  unable  to  do 
that  satisfactorily  by  Itself,  it  may  suggest 
aid  in  the  form  of  materiel  or  it  may  invite 
the  complaining  belligerent  into  its  country 
to  help  It  re-establish  its  neutrality.  Only  if 
there  is  a  showing  of  emergency — that  la,  a 
sudden,  imminent  and  overwhelming  threat 
to  the  belligerent's  security  which  caiuiot  be 
met  except  by  the  use  of  force  in  self- 
defense — may  the  belligerent  violate  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  the  neutral,  and  then 
only  in  order  to  eliminate  the  threat  by 
action  proportionate  to  the  danger  it 
presents. 

The  principles  ordering  the  limited  condi- 
tions under  which  a  neutral's  sovereignty 
may  be  impinged  upon  represent  guidelines 
evolved  from  international  practice,  treaties 
and  tacit  agreement  over  the  centuries.  At 
this  stage  In  history,  they  are  so  well  estab- 
Ushed  as  to  be  binding  international  law. 
(See  treatises  and  texts  by  Oppenheim.  Hyde 
and  Friedmann-Ussitzyn-Pugh.)  Like  most 
of  international  law,  the  principles  regarding 
neutrality  stem  from  practical  considera- 
tions, in  this  case  that,  during  war,  those  not 
actively  engaged  In  the  fight  must  feel  secure 
from  invasion  In  order  that  the  war  not  be 
expanded  by  the  entrance  of  those  merely 
seeking  to  guarantee  protection  from  one 
side  or  the  other.  A  second  reason,  and  one  of 
the  origins  of  the  theory  of  neutrality,  is  that 
non-belligerents  must  feel  free  to  carry  on 
normal  Industry  and  commerce,  necessary  to 
both  sides. 

The  principle  that  no  force  may  be  used 
without  a  showing  of  imminent  danger  de- 
manding self-defense  is  a  concept  originated 
in  the  nineteenth  centviry  and  is  the  stand- 
ard interpretation  of  these  relevant  sections 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 

All  members  shall  settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  international  peace  and  security, 
and  Justice,  are  not  endangered.  (Art.  2, 
Par.  3) 

All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state.  In  any 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of 
the  United  Nations.  (Art.  2,  Par.  4) 

Nothing  In  the  present  Charter  shall  im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defence  If  an  armed  attack 
occurs.  .  .  .   (Art.  51) 

An  example  of  its  appUcation  is  the  deci- 
sion regarding  Germany's  invasion  of  Nor- 
way on  the  grounds  that  Great  Britain  had 
been  planning  to  launch  a  front  from  that 
base.  The  defense  was  rejected  at  Nuremberg 
because  there  was  no  proof  of  immediacy  or 
imminent  need. 
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II.    AMXalCAN    BRXACUES    OP   INTKRNATIONAL 
LAW 

A.  International  law  teas  breached  by  the 
United  States  in  its  forceful,  uninvited  cross- 
ing into  Cambodia  before  determininf/  that 
that  country  could  not  maintain  its  own 
neutrality  and  without  taking  the  necessary 
preliminary  steps. 

1.  Cambodia  was  still  a  neutral. 

As  outlined  above,  each  belligerent  must 
respect  the  territorial  Integrity  of  a  neutral 
as  long  as  it  upholds  its  duties  of  impar- 
tiality toward  all.  These  duties  include  either 
refusing  to  allow  others'  troops  within  its 
borders  or  disarming  those  sanctuaries 
remaining. 

While  it  Is  understood  that  those  measures 
had  not  been  well  enforced  by  Cambodia  for 
many  years,  there  is  extensive  evidence  that 
the  new  government  would  have  fulfilled  its 
country's  obligations.  If  given  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  aid  it  asked  for.  The  present 
regime  took  power  on  the  avowed  stand  that 
Sihanouk  had  been  too  weak  regarding  Vlet- 
cong  infiltrators  and  that  they  would  purge 
Cambodia  of  the  compromising  sanctuaries, 
in  order  to  regain  full  neutrality.  At  the  time 
U.S.  troops  Invaded,  Cambodian  soldiers  al- 
ready were  fighting  the  infiltrators  and  the 
leaders  had  requested  arms  aid  to  Insure 
their  military  capacity. 

It  was  clearly  possible  that  by  such  force, 
plus  diplomatic  pressure,  the  Cambodians 
could  have  moved  the  Vletcong  out  of  the 
sanctuaries.  The  least  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  situation  had  not  yet  crystallized, 
and  the  Cambodian  government  should  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  reestablish  its 
neutrality  before  the  United  States  violated 
its  territorial  Integrity,  with  the  result  of 
killing  civilians,  destroying  villages  and  ren- 
dering the  landscape  useless  for  years  to 
come. 

2.  Neither  request  nor  consent  was  given, 
to  legitimize  the  impingement  upon  Cam- 
bodia's sovereignty. 

Even  If  it  bad  been  proven  that  the  Cam- 
bodians could  not  accomplish  the  task,  the 
United  States  breached  international  law  by 
ignoring  the  basic  tenet  of  waiting  to  be 
asked  into  the  country,  or  at  least  suggesting 
an  mvltatlon.  The  requirement  of  request  or 
consent  by  the  neutral  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, according  to  every  scholar  of  interna- 
tional law  and  every  interpreter  of  Interna- 
tional relations.  It  is  included  in  each  treaty 
touching  on  the  subject.  Including  SEATO, 
and  was  explicitly  Included  in  drafting  the 
Tonkin  Resolution.  To  have  ignored  such  a 
fundamental  principle  was  to  have  Indicated 
total  disregard  for  a  foundation  stone  of 
world  peace. 

It  caimot  be  said  that  Cambodia  "tacitly" 
consented  to  our  intervention  to  eliminate 
the  sanctuaries,  either  because  she  had  al- 
lowed the  staging  areas  to  exist  within  her 
borders  or  because  she  eventually  acquiesced 
to  the  invasion. 

To  the  contrary,  it  might  as  easily  be  ar- 
gued, if  one  considers  nonaction  to  represent 
an  official  position,  that  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  "agreed"  to  the  sanc- 
tuaries because  we  did  not  take  any  of  the 
recognized  procedures  to  activate  their  elimi- 
nation for  the  many  years  that  they  operated 
in  Cambodia. 

To  the  second  point  it  must  be  answered 
that,  since  the  primary  concept  in  modern 
international  law  Is  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
force,  no  ex  post  facto  acquiescence  is  ac- 
ceptable. By  analogy  to  municipal  law:  so- 
ciety does  not  excuse  one  who  has  assaulted 
another  on  the  basis  of  his  victim's  forgive- 
ness at  any  time,  and  certainly  not  while  the 
attacker  remains  with  a  boot  on  his  neck. 

3.  The  use  of  force  was  unjustified. 
There  was  no  showing  that  waiting  for  an 

Invitation  or.  at  the  least,  consent  would 
have  been  haaardous  to  troop  security,  due 
to  some  sudden  develoi>ment  constituting  an 
Immediate  and  overwhelming  danger,  which 
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Is  the  sole  Justification  for  the  normally  for- 
bidden use  of  force. 

The  Administration  mentioned  "new 
threats"  on  the  evening  of  the  invasion  but 
failed  to  substantiate  such  a  justification.  On 
the  contrary,  investigations  since  have  illus- 
trated that  the  situation  was  no  different 
from  that  tolerated  by  us  for  years  under 
Sihanouk.  The  sanctuaries  existed,  certainly, 
and  a  steady  stream  of  enemy  continued  to 
move  in  and  out  of  Cambodia  as  usual,  but 
there  was  no  critical  event  underway  or  an- 
ticipated which  necessitated  our  abrupt  in- 
tervention, without  waiting  for  Camlxxlia's 
approval. 

B.  Even  if  entrance  into  Cambodia  had 
been  legally  justifiable  and  such  use  of  force 
permissible  under  the  circumstances.  United 
States  forces  should  not  have  been  involved. 
Further,  the  scope  of  the  action  was  and  re- 
mains illegal  under  international  law. 

1.  American  troops  should  not  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  action. 

If  it  Is  clear  that  a  neutral  country  has 
failed  to  maintain  its  neutrality,  then  the 
belligerent  whose  survival  is  endangered  has 
the  right  to  eliminate  the  threat  present  by 
action  proportionate  to  the  danger  presented. 

In  this  case,  allowing  that  Cambodia  was 
not  able  to  retain  its  status — and  that  prop- 
osition is  very  doubtful,  as  already  dis- 
cussed— then  it  was  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam,  not  that  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  threatened.  If  the  policy  of  "vietnamlza- 
tion"  has  been  as  effective  as  claimed  by  the 
Administration,  it  must  be  aksed  why  Amer- 
ican troops  took  the  initiative  .  .  .  unless,  as 
has  been  observed  by  the  commentators 
around  the  world,  our  purpose  was  to  broaden 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  aspect  of  the  sanctuary  issue  may  well 
result  in  serious  damage  to  America's  Inter- 
national reputation. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  destruction  has  not 
been  proportionate  to  the  danger  presented 
by  the  sanctuaries. 

The  principle  governing  violation  of  neu- 
trality is  that  such  unusual  action  may  be 
taken  only  proportionately  to  the  threat  pre- 
sented. In  this  Instance,  the  danger  presented 
by  the  sanctuaries  was  that  the  Vletcong 
used  them  as  staging  bases  to  launch  attacks 
Into  South  Vietnam.  Therefore,  the  scope 
of  permissable  entrance  into  Cambodia 
would  be.  under  International  legal  princi- 
ples, only  to  eliminate  the  staging  centers. 

A  reasonable  way  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective would  be  pinpointed  air  strikes,  as 
done  to  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  because 
such  a  tactic  is  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  destroying  threat  centers  without 
causing  excessive  damage  to  civilian  life  and 
property.  Any  right  of  attack,  if  it  exists,  pre- 
sumes eradication  of  the  sanctuaries  but 
certainly  not  devastation  of  peaceful  vUlage 
lands  and  homes. 

Instead,  the  method  employed  has  been 
ground  troops,  which  have  swept  through 
the  entire  area  of  and  surrounding  the  scmc- 
tuaries,  indiscriminatlngly  laying  waste 
everything  in  their  path.  This  clearly  is  not  a 
"proportionate"  measure.  Rather  than  limit- 
ing the  destruction  to  isolated  Vletcong  head- 
quarters and  weapons  caches,  U.S.  troops 
have  converted  large  segments  of  the  Cam- 
bodian countryside  from  vUlage  and  farming 
populations  into  uninhabitable  combat  zones. 
Their  defoliation  and  ruination  techniquee 
have  rendered  the  wide  circle  surrounding 
their  invasion  barren  stretches  devoid  of 
vegeutlon  and  unable  to  sustain  life  for 
years  to  come. 

3.  The  military  procedures  In  Cambodia 
should  be  limited  to  those  objectives  permit- 
ted by  international  law.  i.e..  destruction  of 
the  sanctuaries,  only. 

The  right  of  elimination  of  a  threat,  the 
single  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  a 
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neutral  country  must  not  be  invaded,  cannot 
exist  vrithout  limit.  The  right  must  be  strictly 
construed;  otherwise,  it  would  be  too  easily 
abused  and  extended. 

It  must  be  Insisted  that  if  the  United 
States  chooses  to  ignore  international  law, 
our  troops  at  least  should  be  required  to 
limit  their  attacks  to  Individual  staging 
areas.  If  such  controls  are  not  imposed,  it 
can  be  foreseen  that  when  the  Vletcong  move 
into  western  Cambodia  or  Thailand  or  fur- 
ther into  Laos,  the  United  States  will  use 
the  recent  action  as  a  precedent  to  turn  all 
those  countries  into  wastelands  of  combat 
zones. 

It  is  imperative  that  such  a  course  be 
avoided  for  the  safety  of  our  troops,  the  sake 
of  those  countries,  and  the  goal  of  world 
peace. 

m.    SOME    CONSEQITZNCES    OP    BREACHING 
INTEBNATIONAL     LAW 

North  Vietnam's  entrance  into  Cambodia's 
territory  was  a  technical  violation  of  her 
neutrality,  in  using  her  border  areas  as 
sanctuaries  from  South  Vietnamese  and 
American  advances.  Our  violation  of  Cambo- 
dia's neutrality,  on  the  other  hand,  has  be- 
come less  a  battle  against  the  Vletcong  than 
retaliation  against  Cambodia.  Our  troops 
seem  to  be  trying  to  destroy  the  whole  band 
of  Cambodian  land  along  the  Vietnam  border. 
This  may  be  tactically  sound  from  a  military 
view,  but  no  Interpretation  of  international 
principles  implies  a  right  of  retaliation 
against  a  neutral  for  the  other  belligerent's 
use  of  its  territory  for  sanctuaries. 

By  its  brusque  action,  this  country  has 
shown  its  contempt  for  a  smaller  nation's 
sovereignty  and  right  of  self-determination, 
two  of  the  most  fundamental  precepts  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  as  well  as  its  utter 
disregard  of  the  amenities  of  International 
relations.  (U.N.  Ambassador  Goldberg  under- 
stood this  factor  when  he  ttdvised  against  a 
1966  plan  to  invade  Cambodia  because  it 
would  "api>ear  that  the  United  States  was 
'contemptuous  of  the  rights  of  nonwhlte, 
weak  countries.' "  N.Y.  Times,  May  14.  1970. 
at  41,  col.  1.) 

It  is  possible  that  this  aspect  of  the  Ameri- 
can move  is  the  most  serious,  for  it  imder- 
mlnes  the  very  foundations  of  modem  world 
order.  By  refusing  even  a  pretense  at  foUow- 
ing  the  law,  this  government  has  set  a  dis- 
astrous example  for  its  own  people  and  the 
rest  of  the  world's  governments.  It  is  hardly  a 
coincidence  that  the  Cambodian  invasion  was 
soon  followed  by  increased  civU  disorders  and 
student  strikes  across  this  country  and  an 
eerily  similar  invasion  of  Lebanon  by  Israel. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  illustrate 
such  disregard  for  established  international 
principles,  we  can  exi>ect  an  expansion  of  the 
war  for  purely  military  objectives  and  further 
breakdowns  in  respect  for  laws.  How  can 
citizens — of  the  world  community  or  of  our 
own  nation — be  expected  to  have  respect  for 
rules  of  order  when  their  leaders  exhibit 
none? 

It  is  vital  that  we  recall  our  forces  from 
Cambodia  and  make  creditable  our  policy  of 
ending  the  war  In  Indochina.  We  must  prove 
we  want  peace,  to  avoid  civil  and  world  war. 


STAND  PAST  MR.  NIXON 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OP    NKW    MXXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  to 
President  Nixon  on  Monday,  May  11. 1970 
by  Dr.  Roger  B.  Corbett,  president  of 
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New  Mexico  State  University  at  Las 
Cruces.  N.  Mex. 

Undoubtedly,  Dr.  Corbett  is  one  of  the 
most  responsible,  capable,  effective  imi- 
versity  administrators  in  our  coimtry  to- 
day. Dr.  Corbett  is  an  experienced,  suc- 
cessful businessman,  a  dynamic  civic 
leader,  an  accomplished  educator  and  a 
respected  gentleman.  He  directs  one  of 
the  most  forward  looking,  progressive, 
growing,  educational  institutions  in 
America,  New  Mexico  State  University. 
He  maintains  an  orderly  university 
campus  that  provides  the  environment 
and  academic  climate  for  those  desiring 
to  improve  their  education.  He  maintains 
an  open,  imderstanding  communication 
with  the  students.  Our  students  appre- 
ciate Dr.  Corbett.  More  importantly,  they 
respect  him. 

I  include  his  excellent  telegram  to 
President  Nixon  for  the  review  of  my 
colleagues: 

New  Mexico  State  Universttt. 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  May  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President.  The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  For  the  futtire  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  please  stand  firm 
against  the  young  dissenters  and  radicals. 
The  record  Is  clear  in  South  America.  Govern- 
ment olBcials  and  University  administration 
capitulated  and  now  higher  education  is  vir- 
tually worthless. 

The  record  in  this  country  is  clear.  Those 
universities  which  have  allowed  free  speech 
and  academic  freedom  without  standards  and 
responsibilities  are  now  virtually  the  cap- 
tives of  their  radical  students. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  no  democracy 
has  lasted  200  years.  Ours  has  approximately 
six  years  to  go  to  reach  the  200  year  mark. 
Recent  developments  have  cast  grave  doubts 
as  to  our  making  it. 

Our  only  salvation  is  strong,  resolute  lead- 
ership. We  must  depend  on  you.  Stand  fast 
so  the  majority  of  our  young  people  can  ob- 
tain an  education. 

Faithfully  yours. 

R.  B.  Corbett, 

President. 


ATLANTIC  AMVETS  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Atlantic, 
Iowa,  AMVETS  Post  No.  1,  strongly  sup- 
ports President  Nixon's  recent  decision 
concerning  Indochina. 

Their  resolution  asks  that  Congress 
"employ  every  means  within  their 
powers"  to  support  the  policies  of  our 
President  regarding  his  decision  to  pro- 
tect American  troops  in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  by 
many  patriotic  Americans. 

The  resolution  follows : 

The  Atlantic  AMVETS  Post  No.  1 

We,  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  AMVETS 
Post  No.  1,  meeting  in  a  regular  session  this 
date  of  13  May,  1970,  in  Atlantic,  Iowa,  do 
strongly  and  wholeheartedly  support  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nlzon,  for  his  courageous 
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CORPS  OF  CADETS  AT  ItEXAS  A.  «8  M. 
UNIVERSITY  STAGE  pEMONSTRA- 
TIONS  OP  THKIK  0\ 


HON. 


fE  D£ 
)W1I 


OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  TexasJ  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  several  weeks  we  have  been 
reading  of  campiu  demonftrations  which 
have  resulted  in  death,  violence,  and 
burning.  We  read  very  little  of  the  stu- 
dents who  do  not  engage  |n  such  activ- 
ities. The  Information  o£9c^r  of  the  corps 
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of  cadets  at  Texas  A.  L  M.  University 
took  it  upon  himself  to  apprise  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  activities  of  the  students  at 
that  university,  and  with  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  In- 
clude the  letter  which  was  written  to  the 

President : 

Texas  A.  &  M.  UNiviasrrY, 
College  Station,  Tex.,  May  14, 1970. 
Hon.  RicHAKo  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  PnEsmENT:  Sunday  afternoon 
there  was  a  demonstration  on  our  campus 
which  probably  escaped  the  attention  of  your 
office.  As  in  the  other  demonstrations  across 
the  nation,  the  participants  here  were  thou- 
sands of  young,  idealistic,  Intelligent  and 
concerned  Americans  expressing  the  Inten- 
sity of  their  feelings.  There  were,  however, 
two  striking  differences  between  occurrences 
here  and  those  elsewhere.  First,  there  was  a 
surprising  absence  of  the  photographers, 
cameramen  and  reporters  who  so  readily  cov- 
ered other  campus  demonstrations;  second, 
the  purpose  of  this  demonstration  was  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  those  so  widely  publi- 
cized events  elsewhere. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  these  students 
were  demonstrating  their  resjject  and  love 
for  their  parents,  as  well  as  their  patriotism, 
their  faith  in  the  American  system,  and  their 
confidence  In  our  future. 

The  occasion  was  Parents'  Day  and  a  morn- 
ing program  held  to  honor  parents  was  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  4,000  students.  A  re- 
view by  the  Corps  of  Cadets  drew  In  excess 
of  10,000  spectators  in  the  afternoon.  These 
events  were  witnessed  by  thousands  of  par- 
ento.  friends  and  the  local  press.  Sadly 
enough,  elements  of  the  national  press  corps 
were  absent.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  only 
speculate  on  the  amount  of  publicity  the  oc- 
casion would  have  received,  had  a  small  hand- 
ful of  Individuals  with  far  different  purposes 
Interrupted  these  proceedings. 

The  blame  for  the  obvious  disparity  In  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  this  respon- 
sible, sincere  polnt-of-vlew  lies  not  only 
with  the  news  media,  but  also  with  our 
elected  public  leaders.  The  14.000  students 
at  Texas  A&M  (Cadets  and  Civilians  alike) 
are  not  an  unusual  minority.  Their  views  are 
not  peculiar  to  this  region  alone,  nor  are 
their  admirers  and  supporters  merely  local- 
ized. But  until  the  time  that  their  actions 
receive  more  attention  than  an  occasional 
"letter  to  the  editor",  or  untU  their  Intentions 
and  ambitions  are  recognized  by  public 
officials  such  as  yourself,  then  the  distorted 
and  unfortunate  Image  of  the  American 
student  may  continue. 

In  Just  another  week,  another  such  demon- 
stration will  take  place  on  our  campus.  This 
time  It  win  be  the  commissioning  of  officers 
for  the  Armed  Forces  and  Final  Review  of 
the  Corps  erf  Cadets.  At  that  time.  It  will  be 
our  pleasure  to  have  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  as  guest 
speaker  and  Reviewing  Officer.  It  will  Indeed 
be  Interesting  to  see  If  this  "demonstration" 
will  pass  as  unnoticed  as  those  In  the  pcMt. 
If  It  does.  It  will  not  alter  the  Ideas  and 
beliefs  of  the  participants.  They  do  not 
thrive  on  publicity,  and  their  faith  and  sin- 
cerity will  remain  constant  in  even  the  most 
difficult  of  situations.  Nonetheless,  it  would 
be  refreshing  If  such  as  event  were  to  be  In 
the  spotlight  for  once. 

Any  attention  which  you,  Mr.  President, 
would  give  to  these  students  in  their  activi- 
ties would  be  an  overdue  reflection  of  the 
mood  of  many  Americans.  Your  assistance, 
in  any  manner  possible,  would  be  sincerely 
appreciated,  not  only  by  the  students  here, 
but  also  by  their  friends,  families  and 
associates. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  C.  FrrzHtrcH  m. 
Cadet  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
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WALTER  REUTHER  LEFT  LEGACY 
TO  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    KXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  of 
his  times  was  lost  to  our  Nation  when 
Walter  Reuther  was  killed  recently  in  an 
airplane  accident. 

In  due  course,  he  will  be  given  his 
proper  place  in  our  Nation's  history  for 
his  inspiring  leadership  in  many  areas  of 
our  economy  in  addition  to  the  work  he 
did  for  workers  in  general  and  the  union 
he  headed  for  so  many  years. 

The  needs  of  his  own  workers  had  his 
first  priority,  but  he  did  not  neglect  the 
rest  of  society  in  so  doing.  He  was  vitally 
and  enthusiastically  concerned  with  all 
that  was  going  on  in  his  native  land, 
whether  it  be  in  the  field  of  labor,  of 
government,  of  public  service,  of  the  en- 
vironment, indeed  of  virtually  every 
phase  of  life  one  can  name. 

We  in  western  New  York  came  to  know 
well  of  him  and  his  work.  The  United 
Auto  Workers  has  more  members  in 
western  New  York  than  any  other  union. 

The  role  of  Walter  Reuther  in  my 
home  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  and  in  the 
surrounding  area  of  western  New  York, 
has  been  well  capsulized  in  a  feature 
story  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  by  the 
newspaper's  veteran  and  very  able  labor 
affairs  reporter,  Ed  Kelly. 

Following  is  Mr.  Kelly's  thoughtful 
article  from  the  May  16  edition: 

The  Legacy  Walteb  Reuther  Lett  to 

Western  New  York 

(By  Ed  KeUy) 

Because  the  United  Auto  Workers  has  more 
members  in  Western  New  York  than  any 
other  union.  Walter  Reuther  left  a  larger 
imprint  on  this  region  than  any  other  labor 
leader. 

Buffalo  knew  him  In  both  word  and  deed. 

The  late  president  of  the  UAW  was  here 
in  1949  to  boost  the  morale  of  his  union's 
members  during  their  marathon  strike 
against  Bell  Aircraft. 

In  1952  he  told  a  local  rally  of  union  po- 
litical activists  that,  fundamentally,  "the 
struggle  for  peace  Is  the  struggle  to  retain 
prosperity  In  America"  because  "dictatorship 
rides  on  the  backs  of  unemployed  people." 

He  was  here  twice  In  1956,  once  to  outline 
with  characteristic  eloquence  the  alms  of 
labor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  for  a  former 
UAW  aide,  once  to  whip  up  support  for 
Democratic  presidential  candidate  Adlai 
Stevenson. 

KNOWN    rOB    HIS    DEEDS 

His  last  official  appearance  in  these  parts 
was  in  1962  when  he  pleaded  before  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Advertising  Club  for  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  social  Justice  by  Amer- 
ican labor  and  management. 

These  were  the  messages  by  which  West- 
em  New  York  knew  Reuther  personally.  But 
It  knew  him  far  better  by  his  deeds. 

For  the  concepts  generated  and  imple- 
mented In  union  councils  and  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  by  the  UAW  leader  have  per- 
meated for  decades  much  of  this  region's 
economic,  poUtlcal.  civic  and  soclal-aervice 
life. 

Reuther  was  an  Idea  man.  The  UAW  was 
his  vehicle  for  converting  those  Ideas  into 
realities.  And  many  of  those  ideas — bold, 
new,  precedent-setting — helped  transform 
dramatically  the  postwar  living  standards 
and  way  of  life  in  Western  New  York. 
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Thoee  Ideas  affected  not  only  the  members 
of  Reuther's  own  union  in  this  region,  but 
members  of  many  another  union  which  rode 
to  bargaining  gains  of  their  own  on  the  coat- 
tails  of  the  UAW. 

The  Immediate  and  direct  beneficiaries  of 
Reuther's  imaginative,  djmamlc  leadership 
at  the  negotiating  table  are  the  more  than 
40,000  UAW  members  In  the  union's  Western 
New  York  area,  which  Includes  Monroe 
County  as  well  as  the  eight  counties  that 
make  up  the  Eighth  Judicial  District. 

These  40,000  members  Include  nearly 
30,000  who  work  In  General  Motors-  Chevrolet 
plants  in  Buffalo  and  the  Tovm  of  Tona- 
wanda,  in  GM's  Harrison  Radiator  plants 
here  and  in  Lockport,  in  GM's  Rochester 
Products  plant  and  In  Ford  Motor's  Buffalo 
stamping  plant. 

COST-Or-LIVING    PIONEER 

Every  time  these  workers'  pay  envelopes 
are  swelled  by  an  Increase  to  compensate  for 
a  rise  In  consumers'  prices,  they  c&n  thank 
Reuther  and  their  union  who  In  1948  secured 
the  first  cost-of-Uving  escalator  clause  in 
a  national  agreement  negotiated  with  a 
mass-production  industry. 

Reuther  left  many  another  legacy  to  his 
union's  members  In  this  area — and  to  mem- 
bers of  other  unions  which  benefited  from 
UAW  pioneering. 

They  Include  the  annual  improvement  fac- 
tor which  provides  additional  pay  Increments 
based  on  productivity  increases  (a  UAW 
landmark  In  1948);  the  non-contributory, 
fully-funded.  Jointly-administered  pension 
fund  (a  UAW  milestone  in  1950),  and  the 
supplemental  unemployment  benefit,  called 
SUB.  the  UAW  breakthrough  of  1955  which 
brought  the  guaranteed  annual  Income  Into 
view  for  hourly-rated  employes. 

EXTENDED   TO   POLITICAL,   CIVIC   LIFE 

Reuther's  shadow  touched  more  than  the 
Industrial  life  and  economy  of  Western  New 
York.  It  affected  Its  poUtical  and  civil  Ufe 
as  well. 

Reuther  preached  poUtlcal  activism  In  the 
UAW  and  saw  to  it  that  his  union  put  Its 
money  and  manpower  where  its  mouth  was 
at  election  time. 

Consequently,  UAW  endorsements  have 
been  sought  by  many  area  politicians.  Sever- 
al officeholders  in  Buffalo,  Erie  County,  the 
Legislature  and  Congress  owe  part  of  their 
victory  to  the  backing  of  Reuther's  union 
here. 

Reuther's  social  consclovifiness  moved 
many  of  his  members  Into  activities  benefit- 
ing the  community  at  large,  like  the  United 
Fund  campaign,  safety  drives,  senior  citizen 
programs,  etc. 

And  the  Buffalo  high  school -equivalency 
progruns  the  UAW  conducts  for  some  mem- 
bers— under  an  innovative  tuitlon-refxind 
program  which  Reuther  negotiated  Into  auto 
conta-acts — enrich  the  lives  of  many  workers 
and  their  families  and  redound  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  community. 

A   ri'l'I'lNG   KPITAPB 

Walter  Reuther  spoke  here  in  1956  in  the 
Town  Casino.  He  addressed  his  message  per- 
sonaUy  to  his  thousands  of  fellow  UAW 
members  In  Buffalo,  Jamestown,  Niagara 
Falls,  Lockport,  Batavia,  Rochester  and  all 
points  between.  He  said: 

"We  took  hundreds  of  thousands  of  name- 
less, faceless  clockcard  numbers  and  gave 
them  the  status  of  human  beings.  We 
helped  win  for  them  a  dignity  to  which  they 
were  entitled  as  men.  Before  their  union, 
men  would  leave  their  rights  and  hopes  at  the 
plant  gates.  When  their  union  came,  that 
ended. 

"We  dared  to  dream  about  a  better  tomor- 
row In  whloh  man's  exploitation  of  man  and 
bis  Inhumanity  to  men  could  be  ended.  But 
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we  dared  to  do  more  than  dream.  We  dared 
to  build  our  dreams." 

UAW  members  in  Western  New  York  could 
find  no  finer  or  mpre  fitting  epitaph  for  their 
departed  leader  than  those  words  he  spoka 
to  them  14  years  ago. 


TRAUMA  IN  SUBURBIA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   ICtNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
lieved for  some  time  that  the  unfortu- 
nate emphasis  accorded  by  the  press  and 
mass  media  of  communication  to  a 
handful  of  irresponsible  militants  has 
distorted  the  true  picture  of  our  fellow 
Americans  of  other  races,  religions,  and 
generations.  Insofar  as  Negro  Americans 
are  concerned,  this  view  is  echoed  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Kyle,  editor  of  the  highly  re- 
spected Twin  Cities  Courier,  published 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Kyle  points  out  in  a  May  2  edi- 
torial that: 

Not  since  slavery  and  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  Reconstruction  has  the  black 
race  been  projected  In  such  an  unsavory 
light,  thanks  to  cameras  and  notepads  hot 
on  the  trail  of  radical  sensationalism. 

This  is  tragic,  as  the  incident  to  which 
Mrs.  Kyle  alludes  most  certainly  illus- 
trates. I  include  the  full  text  of  Mrs. 
Kyle's  editorial  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

Trauma  in  Suburbia 

Columbia  Heights  parents  and  school 
board  are  taking  their  lumps  for  turning 
down  a  proposal  that  might  have  built  one 
tiny  bridge  of  understanding  between  teen- 
agers of  different  racial  backgrounds. 

The  proposed  plan  was  innovative  but  not 
earth-shattering  by  any  means.  Ten  white 
seniors  from  Columbia  Heights  would  ex- 
change schools  and  homes  with  ten  Negro 
seniors  from  Minneapolis  Central  and  Wash- 
burn for  a  week  this  Spring,  and  possibly 
get  together  to  talk  over  experiences  when 
the  exchange  program  ended.  Had  the  pro- 
gram been  Implemented,  at  least  20  students 
would  be  introduced  to  each  other  and  their 
environments. 

Neither  set  of  ten  would  know  all  about 
the  other  race  through  that  limited  expo- 
sure. Nor  would  they  discover  aU  facets  of 
variation  between  the  Inner  city  and  eub- 
iirbe.  But  they  would  be  taking  the  first 
small  step  necessary  to  overcome  racial  dis- 
trust and  animosity  .  .  .  "getting  to  know 
you."  Almost  certainly,  the  most  astound- 
ing revelation  for  students  and  parents 
would  come  when  the  project  ended  and 
each  had  returned  to  his  or  her  own  every- 
day world.  That's  when  they  would  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  teen-agers  of  any  race  are 
very  much  alike,  and  the  American  home  is 
Just  that,  no  matter  which  complexion  oc- 
cupies what  house. 

But  Columbia  Heights  went  into  a  tizey 
at  the  dire  proet>ecta  awaiting  their  young 
should  such  a  plan  oome  to  fruition.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  this  oomplete  lack 
of  understanding,  coupled  with  abject  fear 
of  the  unknown,  would  be  ludicrous  in  the 
year  of  1070.  It  Just  happens  that  circum- 
Btanoes  have  not  been  "ordinary"  alnoe  the 
early  1960's.  That's  when  the  general  news 
media  went  to  work  on  the  nation's  non- 
white  minority  with  Unbalanced  reporting. 
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destined  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  age 
when  Journalism  forgot  to  be  responsible. 

Not  since  slavery  and  the  period  Immedi- 
ately following  Reconstruction  has  the  black 
race  been  projected  In  such  an  unsavory 
light,  thanks  to  cameras  and  notepads  hot  on 
the  traU  of  radical  sensationalism.  Some- 
thing less  than  two  per  cent  of  some  25  mil- 
lion Americans  stay  In  the  headlines  and  on 
the  TV  screen,  while  98  per  cent  go  quietly 
about  the  business  of  living  and  working 
for  a  better  nation  and  world.  Little  more 
than  token  attention  is  given  in  the  media 
to  a  point  of  view  not  expressed  In  raucous 
ranting  and  vulgar  idiom.  With  rare  excep- 
tion, the  words  of  a  Roy  Wilklns  can  l>e 
drowned  out  any  day  by  the  ravings  of  a 
felon.  The  antics  of  a  destructive  handful 
continue  to  be  more  newsworthy  than  the 
I>ositive  actions  of  a  multitude. 

Columbia  Heights  residents  should  know 
better  than  beUeve  everything  they  read  in 
the  newspapers  or  see  on  the  TV  screen.  But 
the  public  in  general  is  influenced  more 
by  the  written  word  and  projected  film 
Image  than  most  of  us  care  to  admit.  White 
America  never  did  know  too  much  about  its 
non-white  counterpart.  Thanks  to  the  media, 
that  limited  knowledge  Is  more  distorted 
and  non-factual  today  than  ever  before  in 
history,  despite  greater  coverage  given  minor- 
ity g;roups. 

It's  regrettable  suburbanites  aborted  a 
plan  for  interracial  understanding.  They  and 
their  youngsters  are  the  real  losers  in 
choosing  sterile  isolation  over  broadening 
enrichment.  Someday,  perhaps,  the  young 
generation  will  search  out  the  truth  and  be 
set  free  from  foolish,  iinfounded  lears.  Mean- 
while, the  media  has  an  obligation  to  do 
more  than  relect  sensational  events  of  an 
era.  Mistakes  of  this  past  decade  will  not 
be  corrected  until  Journalism  keeps  those 
events,  and  the  people  who  shape  them,  in 
clear  perspective  and  unshakeable  balance. 


SAUGANASH   ECHOES    SUPPORTS 
WAR   ON   WATER  POLLUTION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 
OF   HXINOIB 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Sauganash  Echoes,  a  newspaper  of 
substantial  circulation  in  the  Edgebrook 
area  of  my  congressional  district,  carried 
an  excellent  article  on  my  legislation 
proposing  restrictions  on  phosphates  in 
soap  detergents. 

In  a  column  written  by  Rev.  C.  K. 
Richards,  editor  of  Sauganash  Echoes, 
the  details  of  my  "Detergent  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1970"  were  speUed  out. 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  Reverend 
Richards  so  strongly  endorse  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Reverend  Richards  added  substantial- 
ly to  my  ovm  research  on  the  menace  of 
phosphates  In  soap  detergents  and  the 
relationship  to  water  pollution.  Reverend 
Richards  fortifies  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  and  he  has  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  by  call- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  attention  of  his 
readers.  For  this,  I  am  most  grateful. 
Reverend  Richards'  column  is  Journalism 
at  its  very  best. 

Reverend  Richards'  column  follows: 
Ah,  Dktrrgknts 
(By  Bev.  C.  K.  Blohards) 

In  a  recent  personal  letter  from  U.S.  Oon- 
gressman  Roman  0.  Pucinski  the  oongrMi 
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man  Informs  me  that  he  has  Introduced  leg- 
IslaUon  to  combat  one  of  our  most  serious 
water  pollutants— phosphates  In  detergents 
The  bill  Is  "Detergent  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1970.* 

The  congressman  also  sent  _-  _ 
his  supporting  statement  in  I  ntroduclng  the 
leglsUtlon. 

Excerpts  of  Congressman  P  jclnskl  s  state 
ment  foUow  (In  quotes).  ,  .    ^n  ™., 

•Phosphates,  a  basic  ingredient  Is  90  per 
cent  of  all  detergents  and  household  clewi 
ing  products  are  being  dumpeH  into  our  lakes 
and  streams  at  a  fantastic  ratje.  Recent  stud- 
ies have  indicated  that  detergent  sources  ac 
count  for  70  percent  of  the^  phosphate  in 
outs  that  compose  our  municipal  wastes  in 
the  United   States.   This   facjt  coupled   with 
the     startling     revelation 
wastes   are  responsible   for 
of  the  pollutans  that  affec 
streams  makes  very  evident 
to  take  effective  action." 

"It  has  been  estimated  th 
Inpute  annually  Into  Lake 
IS  million  pounds  and  the 
95  percent  of  that  amount." 

"In  a  1968  study  conducte^     , 
Water  Pollution  Control  A*nlnlstratlon,  It 
was    determined    that    approximately    3,500 
square  miles  of  Inshore  weai  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan were  extensively  polluted." 

"Swimming  beaches  have;  been  closed  in 
Chicago  Milwaukee,  and  o«her  areas  when 
Urge  mats  of  foul-smelUng  lalgae  have  been 
deposited  on  the  beaches.  Tfila  tragic  situa- 
tion is  compounded  by  the*  health  hazards 
that  are  posed  by  dead  an 
well  aa  the  water  being  con 
sewage." 

"Although  there  are  man 
pollutants   to   our   environ 
are   flowing   Into   our   wat< 
creating   havoc    and    destrtictlon   with    our 
plant  and  animal  Ufe  at  a^  rapid  pace." 

"Unless  we  act  to  control! the  polluting  of 
our  water  resources,  we  will  continue  to  de- 
grade oxir  waters  beyond  ^e  point  of  no 
return,  and  loee  one  of  o\ui  priceless  recrea- 
tional and  llfegtvlng  bodlee.r 

"My  WU  takes  a  very  li^iportant  step  In 
ending  poUutlon  caused  t<y  phosphates  In 
detergents  by  declaring  t»iat  phosphorous 
would  be  banned  In  deter^nts  by  June  30, 
1973.  under  the  enforcement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

"My  bill  also  provides  th*  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  autho^ty  to  eetabUsh 
standards  of  ability,  blodeferadab'.lty.  toxic- 
ity and  of  effects  on  the  dubllc  health  and 
welfare  which  must  be  met  by  aU  synthetic 
detergents.  Under  thU  section,  the  Secretary 
will  prescribe  and  publish, the  standards  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  o*  before  June  30 
1971  Detergenu  wUl  be  Required  to  be  in 
compliance  vrith  the  standards  a  year  later, 
after  June  30. 1972."  ' 

•1  have  Introduced  this  Ifeglslatlon  to  com- 
bat one  of  the  most  deva|tatlng  pollutants 
of  our  water  resources.  U  #e  refuse  to  act  to 
restore  our  waters  to  a  dure  sute  we  wlU 
have  destroyed  a  basic  um^  In  our  ecological 
cycle.  In  our  quest  for  grfwth  we  have  by- 
passed the  repair  of  the  I  damage  Inflicted 
upon  our  natural  resources.  If  we  continue 
to  do  so.  the  problem  will  jcease  to  exist  and 
so  will  human  beings." 

A  front  page  story  In  ihe  Chicago  Dally 
News  (3-10-70)  reports  it  at  a  geochemlst 
at  the  University  of  Kinsas  has  fo\ind. 
through  laboratory  tests,  ihat  eight  laundry 
products  contained  alakmlng  levels  of 
arsenic. 

The  U.  of  K.  chemlsfl  found  increaaed 
arsenic  In  the  Kansas  Rl«er  after  the  water 
had  circulated  through  hognes. 

It  Is  stated  that  no  major  metropoUtan 
area  has  water  flltraUon  f lants  fuUy  equip- 
ped to  remove  arsenic  from  the  water  supply 
Increasingly  being  pollute*  by  enzyme  deter- 
gents. 
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Congressman  Puclnskl's  legislation  needs— 
and  deserves — our  full  support. 

In  terms  of  survival— the  human  species 
Is  surely  moving  toward  the  point  of  no- 
return.  „   ^. 

The  time  to  effectively  minimize  pollution 

is  now. 

Television  detergent  commercials  should 
constantly  remind  us  that  the  time  to  act  U 
now. 

SECRETARY  LAIRDS  MISDIRECTED 
ATTACK  ON  HENRY  FORD  U 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 
Mr  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  and  its  board  chairman.  Henry 
Ford  n.  can  usually  take  care  of  them- 
selves. And  they  do  a  good  job  of  it. 

A  recent  incident,  however,  is  worthy 
of  note  because  it  involved  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Melvin  Laird.  Mr.  Laird  made 
some  uncalled  for  innuendos  about  Henry 
Ford  a  few  days  ago  with  the  statement: 
I  am  against  exporting  American  technol- 
ogy to  the  Soviet  Union  while  they  are  send- 
in  trucks  to  North  Vietnam. 

While  it  was  true  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Co  had  undertaken  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  the  construction 
of  a  truck  factory  in  Russia,  it  Is  also 
true  and  this  must  be  underlined,  that 
Henry  Ford  H  had  kept  our  Ctovernment 
apprised  of  his  actions  and  made  it  clear 
that  no  deal  would  be  consummated 
without  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  President  himself. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  set  forth  below  three  edi- 
torials commenting  on  the  questionable 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  Mr.  Laird's  com- 
ments: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jtoy  9.  19701 
Laims  MomaiiNcs  Hakm  Poro  and  Free 
ENTzapaisx 
The  tendency  of  some  of  our  national  ad- 
ministration leaders  to  shoot  from  the  hip 
flrst  and  then  think  about  It  later  was  U- 
lustrated  recently  by  Defense  Secretary 
Lairds  criticism  of  the  Russian  trip  of  Henry 
Ford  II.  It  amounted  almost  to  an  accusa- 
tion of  treason. 

Laird  did  not  name  either  Ford  or  his 
firm  but  the  reference  was  obvious.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  of  course.  Laird  has  a  legiti- 
mate concern  about  the  poealblUty  that 
Russian-trucks  biUlt  with  American  exper- 
tise might  some  day  transport  material  for 
use  by  the  North  Vietnamese  against  us. 

Ford  however,  has  made  It  clear  all  along 
that  any  business  dealings  between  Russia 
and  his  firm  would  have  to  be  cleared  by 
the  State  Department  and  by  the  President 
himself.  He  has  been  giving  detailed  accounU 
of  what  he  Is  doing  and  what  the  Russians 

are  saying.  ^    .^  ,      ^  . 

It  may  be  that  evente  will  make  it  inadvu- 
able  for  the  Ford  Btotor  Co.  to  offer  even  a 
little  advice  on  how  to  construct  the  Rus- 
sian plant  at  Kazan,  much  less  participate 
m  building  It.  _.,.„, 

We  are  not,  however,  at  war  with  Russia. 
Where  ifs  possible  we  are  attempting  to 
break  down  our  mutual  suspicions  of  each 
other  by  swapping  tourists,  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss nuclear  dlsarmement,  exchanging  cul- 
tural programs  and  engaging  in  such  trade 
as  Is  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

It  could  be  argued  that  a  box  of  American 
toothpicks  in  Russia  contributes  to  her  mil- 


itary capabilities.  They  might  prevent  cav- 
ities among  Russian  soldiers.  We  have  been 
shipping  wheat  to  communist  countries  for 
years,  and  food  U  certainly  important  to  an 
aggressor. 

It  U  to  our  interest  that  people  be  fed. 
whether  they  love  us  or  not.  rather  than 
yearn  for  our  food  because  they  have  too 
little.  Russia  has  large  undeveloped  areas 
and  a  transportation  problem.  She  needs 
trucks,  probably  a  lot  more  for  civilian  pur- 
poses than  military. 

n  helping  Russia  build  trucks  would  make 
her  a  more  prosperous,  more  contented  na- 
tion, the  Idea  Is  worth  taking  a  look  at. 
which  U  all  Ford  has  done  so  far.  No  deals 
have  been  made.  It  has  probably  done  us  all 
a  lot  of  good  to  have  the  Russians  eyeball 
an  honest-to-goodness  economic  entrepre- 
neur and  his  pretty  wife  and  discover  that 
capitalists  are  human,  too. 

Lairds  dark  mutterlngs  do  Mr.  Ford  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  a  disservice. 

I  From    the   ChrUtlan    Science   Monitor. 
May    16.  1970] 
No  FoRDSKi  Trucks 
Repeatedly    the   question   arises   whether 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satel- 
lites harms  American  security- and  whether 
It  contributes  anywise  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  The  Issue  Is  raised  again  by  the  Soviet 
bid  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  seeking  Ford 
know-how  In  building  a  major  truck  plant 
m    Russia    which    would    turn    out    150,000 
heavy  trucks  a  year. 

In  turning  dovra  the  Soviet  offer.  Ford 
ofBclals  said  criticism  of  such  proposed  joint 
ventures  by  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird 
and  others  was  an  Influencing  factor. 

Surely  It  can  be  noted,  as  did  Mr.  Laird, 
that  heavy  Soviet  trucks  are  shipped  by  the 
boaUoad  to  North  Vietnam,  for  use  In  carry- 
ing supplies  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 
The  prospect  that  trucks  developed  by  Amer- 
ican enterprise  would  carry  war  materiel  to 
kill  American  troops  Is  hardly  a  pleasing 
thought.  ^  ^^   _, 

On  the  other  hand.  It  can  be  argued  that  II 
Ford  does  not  build  the  Soviet  truck  plant, 
some  British.  French,  or  Japanese  auto  con- 
cern probably  will.  The  Soviet  Union  has  the 
wherewithal  to  make  attractive  bids.  Foreign 
firms  are  clamoring  for  business  deals  with 
Moscow.  And  there  are  no  prohibitions  extant 
against  trade  in  nonmllltary  Items.  It  can 
be  argued  that  Soviet  trucks  already  are  In 
Vietnam,  and  that  the  Vietnamese  war  would 
be  finished  before  the  Ford  plant  was  fin- 
ished. There  Is  finally  the  prospect  that  the 
trucks  might  well  be  employed  In  transport- 
ing the  Ingredients  of  a  Soviet  consumer 
society. 

As  a  general  rule,  world  trade  helps  the 
cause  of  peace.  It  Is  an  emphasU  away  from 
wars  and  confrontations.  The  Ford  Company 
Is  miffed,  as  Henry  II  made  clear  at  the  an- 
nual stockholUars  meeting,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  had  entered  the  argument. 
Mr  Ford  said  other  kinds  of  business  coop- 
eration had  been  Invited  by  Moscow,  Involv- 
ing consumer  products  and  nonstrateglc 
technical  Information.  Whether  rejection  of 
the  truck  bid  ends  any  Ford  cooperation 
with  the  Soviets  remains  to  be  discovered 

The  Soviet  economy  has  been  running 
downhUl,  due  to  mismanagement.  Ford 
know-how  might  have  helped  revive  produc- 
tion in  an  important  sector.  On  the  ground 
that  a  consimier-proeperous  country  Is  less 
likely  to  be  a  belUcose  country,  one  can  rea- 
son that  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  truck  deal 
has  fallen  through. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  May  17,  1970) 
A  Cheap  Shot  at  East-West  Trade 
Henry  Ford  has  good  reason  to  be  mad  at 
the  United  States  government  for  blocking 
the  deal  he  was  weighing  to  help  build  a 
truck  factory  In  Russia.  Trucks  can  hardly 
be  deemed  "strategic."  They  Involve  no  secret 
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or  special  technology.  They  can  and  will  be 
built  In  Russia  without  the  Ford  company's 
help.  The  auto  magnate,  who  had  gone  to 
Moscow  last  month  to  open  discussions,  had 
done  so  In  good  faith.  The  State  Department 
bad  encouraged  him  to  proceed  on  a  business 
basis.  The  Soviet  government  had  made  him 
an  offer.  There  was  no  threat  then  of  gov- 
ernment intervention   to  spoil  the  deal. 

Yet  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  barged 
in,  in  a  magazine  Interview.  "Before  giving 
away  the  technology  to  construct  trucks  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  establishing  plants 
for  them."  he  declared,  "there  should  be 
some  Indication  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they're  not  going  to  continue 
sending  the  trucks  to  North  Vietnam  by 
shiploads  for  use  en  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail." 
This  was  a  cheap  shot.  Ford  was  not  going 
to  "give  away"  anything.  He  was  perhaps 
going  to  sell  something  that  Is  easily  avail- 
able to  the  Russians  elsewhere. 

The  link  to  Hanoi,  aside  from  being  an 
tinwarranted  aspersion  on  Henry  Ford's 
patriotism,  was  silly.  Soviet  trucks  will  go  to 
North  Vietnam,  regardless.  By  the  Laird 
logic,  all  commerce  and  contact  with  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  halted,  since  it  aU 
benefits  the  Soviets  In  some  way.  The  trou- 
ble with  that  line  Is  that  commerce  and 
contact  can  benefit  Americans  too.  Short 
of  a  national  interest  that  can  be  plainly 
demonstrated,  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
government  to  intervene  In  a  private  business 
decision. 

Five  years  ago,  Firestone  was  about  to 
build  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  for  Rumania. 
A  competitor,  Goodyear,  helped  light  a  back- 
fire and  the  deal  was  called  off.  Free  traders 
and  advocates  of  civilized  East-West  rela- 
tions made  common  cause  then  to  protest, 
and  they  should  do  so  again. 


SILENCING  DISSENT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  opinion  on  college  campuses  is 
most  interesting  to  observe.  In  the  1950's, 
"guilt  by  association"  was  condemned  by 
the  intellectual  community  as  the  most 
despicable  characteristic  of  McCarthy- 
Ism.  Yet,  today  demands  emanate  from 
the  college  campuses  for  the  resignation 
of  men  who  have  come  from  those  col- 
leges to  assume  positions  of  responsibility 
In  the  government. 

The  Daily  Republican  Eagle  published 
In  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  carried  a  piercing 
editorial  on  this  subject  in  its  May  13 
edition,  which  I  draw  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  editorial  follows: 
SiLENCiNO  Dissent 

The  fury  on  the  campuses  over  the  UjS. 
war  effort  Is  understandable.  But  what  Is  not 
understandable  Is  the  academic  blackmail 
being  used  by  previously  respected  educators 
and  scholars  who  seem  determined  to  purge 
campuses  of  those  who  support  the  war. 

Take  the  example  of  Harvard  and  MIT, 
where  professors  are  demanding  that  former 
colleague  Henry  Kissinger  resign  as  the  Presi- 
dent's national  security  advisor.  The  only  ac- 
ceptable alternative,  they  say.  Is  for  Kis- 
singer to  somehow  effect  a  reversal  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Indochina. 

According  to  columnist  Mary  McOrory,  the 
professors  are  saying  that  if  Kissinger  doesn't 
meet  their  demands,  Harvard  will  never  take 
him  back.  There  also  are  hints  that  Kissinger 
might  meet  the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  Walt 
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Bestow,  once  of  MIT,  who  has  l>een  banished 
to  Texas  to  do  paperwork  for  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

One  former  colleague  told  Kissinger  in  a 
telegram  that  be  stands  to  face  disgrace  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  if  he  doesn't  change  his 
stance. 

Since  when  has  It  subjected  a  man  to  dis- 
grace to  support  his  nation's  foreign  policy. 
And  even  if  the  policy  were  wrong,  which  we 
don't  think  it  Is,  since  when  has  academic 
freedom  been  so  curtailed  that  there  Is  no 
room  in  our  nation's  universities  for  a 
"wrong"  point  of  view? 


ANNUAL  PRESENTATION  TO  CON- 
GRESS BY  THE  SMALLER  BUSI- 
NESS ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  small  busi- 
ness organizations  is  the  Snmller  Busi- 
ness Association  of  New  England 
(SBANE) ,  with  a  membership  consisting 
exclusively  of  the  owners  of  about  1,000 
small  business  concerns  located  In  the 
New  England  States. 

AnnuEilly,  these  businessmen  have  vis- 
ited Washington  and  called  on  the  Con- 
gress— particularly  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee — to  pre- 
sent their  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  changes  needed 
to  help  the  small  business  community. 
These  presentations  represent  the  stud- 
ied and  informed  views  of  the  owners  of 
these  small  business  concerns.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  Small  Business  Committee 
have  profited  by  listening  to  their  sug- 
gestions. 

Earlier  this  morning,  SBANE  presented 
their  proposals  for  1970  to  the  members 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
and  to  the  members  of  the  congressional 
delegations  from  the  New  England 
States.  Their  suggestions  and  recommen- 
dations were  limited  to  three  areas  which 
were  believed  to  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance; namely,  tax  reform  and  improve- 
ments in  tax  policy  relating  to  small  busi- 
ness, assistance  in  antipollution  grants 
and  loans,  and  improvements  in  admin- 
istration of  programs  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

In  this  connection.  I  include  in  the 
Record  herewith  the  SBANE  recommen- 
dations dealing  with  small  business  prob- 
lems within  these  three  areas: 

Pkoposais    for    Congrxssionai.    Action    bt 

Smaixes    Business    Association    of    New 

England.  Inc.,  Mat  30.  1970 
taxation 

Limited  Increase  in  surtax  exemption  to 
$50,000 

One  of  the  three  major  problems  con- 
fronting small  business  Is  Its  need  for  capi- 
tal to  sustain  its  operations  and  to  provide 
for  growth.  This  need  is  recognized  by  all 
who  concern  themselves  with  small  business. 
The  means  for  satisfying  this  need  are  two- 
fold; infusions  of  capital  from  the  outside 
and  the  retention  of  internally  generated 
resources.  The  report  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Improving  the  Prospects  of  Small 
Business  recommends,  among  other  things, 
the  application  of  tax  incentives  to  aid  in 
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accomplishing  desired  results.  The  report  rec- 
ommends that  those  suppliers  of  credit  and 
equity  capital  to  small  business  be  provided 
with  favorable  tax  treatment  on  the  income 
from  their  loans  and  that  a  preferential  rate 
for  capital  gains  on  Investments  in  small 
enterprises  be  provided.  Further,  the  report 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  ten-year 
carryover  period  for  net  operating  losses  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  business  existence 
and  a  deduction  from  taxable  Income  for  an 
addition  to  a  "small  business  risk  reserve." 
SBANE  endorses  these  proposals.  However, 
we  also  recommend  that  the  exemption  from 
siirbax  be  increased  for  smaU  businesses  as  a 
means  of  directly  building  up  working  capi- 
tal. 

Since  1938  corporations  have  paid  a  tax  at 
a  normal  rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of  Income 
and  at  a  surtax  rate  on  the  income  In  excess 
of  $25,000.  The  difference  In  tax  rate  on  the 
first  $25,000  has  since  come  to  be  known  as 
the  surtax  exemption.  The  exemption  has 
remained  the  same  for  32  years  and  in  view 
of  the  elimination  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  of  multiple  surtax  exemptions,  we 
believe  this  to  be  an  appropriate  time  for  a 
limited  increase  in  the  exemption  to  $50,000. 

The  simplest  means  of  effecting  an  Increase 
in  the  surtax  exemption  would  be  to  make 
it  applicable  to  all  corporations;  however, 
the  following  schedule  indicates  that  to  do 
so  would  result  In  a  reduction  In  the  reve- 
nue of  approximately  368.9  million  dollars. 
This  estimate,  as  are  all  of  the  succeeding 
estimates.  Is  based  upon  statistics  taken  from 
1965  corporation  Income  tax  returns  which 
were  the  latest  data  available  to  SBANE.  We 
do  not  believe  that  a  reduction  In  corporate 
Income  taxes  of  such  a  substantial  amount 
Is  appropriate  at  this  time  as  a  matter  of 
fiscal  policy.  In  addition,  over  $258  million 
of  the  tax  reduction  would  Inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  corporations  having  taxable  income  in 
excess  of  $50,000. 

TAX  EFFECT  OF  UNLIMITED  INCREASE  IN  SURTAX  EXEMP- 
TION TO  tSO.OOO— UNCONTROLLED  CORPOAATIONS 
HAVING  TAXABLE  INCOME  BY  INCOME  CATEGORIES 


Number  ol  corporatiom. . .  43.735    20,913      9,187      73.825 
TauMc  inoonic  (milllOBi).  t2$-50    50-100  100-150       TtW 


Tax  savings  (millions) J110.8    $135.9    $122.2        $3«l 

Ta«  savings  as  percent  o( 

total  tax  satnnis  paid  ti* 

group 24.9        24.6  C) 

Tax  savings  as  percent  of 

total  tax  savings  by  all..  30.03  36.84  33.13  100.00 
Average  tax  savings  per 

corpotabon $2,533     6,500     6,500 

Tax  savings  as  percent  ol 

total  corporation  tax 

revenues  collected  i* 

1965 1.41 

Tax  savings  as  percent  of 

total  taxes  collected  in 

1965 32 


>  Figure  not  meaningful  due  to  limitations  of  data. 

Since  we  believe  that  the  increased  ex- 
emption should  apply  only  to  smaller  cor- 
porations, it  becomes  necessary  to  define 
what  a  smaller  corporation  is  for  this  pur- 
pose There  are  several  criteria  for  distin- 
guishing between  smaller  and  larger  busi- 
nesses, such  as  gross  assets,  net  worth,  and 
gross  sales.  However,  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  study,  it  would  appear  that  to  re- 
strict the  benefit  of  the  Increased  surtax  ex- 
emption using  one  of  these  standards  would 
result  m  Ite  inequitable  application  in  many 
cases.  Thus,  we  believe  that  a  standard  that 
is  based  on  the  tax  itself  would  be  most  di- 
rect and  equitable. 

Accordingly,  SBANE  proposes  an  Increase 
In  the  surtax  exemption  as  follows: 

1.  Corporations  having  taxable  income  of 
$50,000  or  less  would  have  a  svirtax  exemption 
of  $50,000. 

2.  Corporations  having  t&xable  income  of 
more  than  $50,000  but  less  than  $100,000 
would   have  a  stirtax  exemption  of  $50,000 
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reduced  by  50%  of  each  doUar  ol  taxable  In- 
come In  excess  of  $50,000. 

3,  Corporations  having  taxabl*  Income  In 
excess  of  $100,000  would  have  4  surtax  ex- 
emption of  $25,000. 

Only  a  single  surtax  exemption  would  be 
available  to  members  of  a  continued  group 
of  corporations  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989. 

The  application  of  this  change  in  the  sur- 
tax exemption  to  corporations  laving  vary- 
ing levels  of  Income,  Is  set  forth  below: 


Taxable   income.— 
Surtax   exemption- 


Tax:  32%    X   $40.000 


Taxable  Income 


Surtax  exemption : 

Basic  exwnptlon 

Lms  50%    (80.000 — 50,000)... 


ToUl   

Income  subject  to  surtax. 


Tax:  22%    X    $35,000. 
48%    X    46.000.. 


ToUl 


Taxable    Income — 
Surtax    exemption. 


Income  subject  to  surtax  . 


Tax: 


22% 

48% 


$25,000- 
95.000.. 


Total 


$40,000 
40,000 

8,800 


80.000 


50,000 
15,000 

36.000 
45.000 

7,700 
21,600 

29,300 


120,000 
25,000 


..  95,000 

5,500 
.-  45.600 

.-  61.100 

We  recommend  that  Congr^  consider 
phasing  In  the  limited  lncre«ue  In  surtax 
exemption  over  the  period  of  time  that  the 
multiple  surtax  exemption  Is  l^lng  phased 
out  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Bene- 
fits of  multiple  surtax  exemptions  will  be 
graduaUy  reduced  beginning  in  1970  and 
win  be  completely  removed  by  the  end  of 
1975.  We  believe  that  the  Increaje  In  revenue 
achieved  by  such  phase-out  should  be  con- 
sidered In  reaching  a  decision  whether  the 
limited  Increase  In  surtax  exemption  should 
be  adopted.  I 

SBANE's  Interest  In  the  S^all  Business 
Administration  dates  back  manj  years  to  the 
preceding  agencies  such  as  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Cc«poratlon  and  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  which  were  charged 
with  some  of  the  same  responsibilities  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  Small  BuslneeB  Admin- 
istration in  1963. 

SBANE's  role  In  shaping  th«  SBA  Act  la 
well  known  to  the  Congress  and  It  Is  only 
natureJ  that  the  Association  should  con- 
tinuously scrutinize  the  functions  and  oper- 
ations of  the  SBA  and  offer  li)th  deserved 
praise  and  oonstruetlve  comment. 

Drrxxvizw  of  roaicxs  ADMUliiri'tATORa 
To  provide  a  more  complete  asseesment  of 
this  agency  and  Its  problems,,  members  of 
the  Association  have  Interviewed  several 
former  Administrators.  Nearly  j  every  previ- 
ous Administrator  for  the  pasfl  two  decadea 
was  Interviewed  for  his  evaluations  of  the 
agency  as  Its  rolee  and  areas  4f  concentra- 
tion have  varied.  I 

This  project  was  Initially  x^idertaken  In 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  ;  cause  of  the 
excessive  turnover  of  Administrators  espe- 
cially during  the  past  10  years,  We  thought 
that  maybe  a  pattern  could  be  determined  as 
to  why  there  had  been  as  many  as  nine  Ad- 
ministrators m  the  last  11  years.  We  had 
expreaeed  alarm  last  year  th$t  this  Ibort 
term  of  leadership  made  it  dlCcult  for  the 
agency  to  r'fl*"***"  oontlnult]  of  direction 
andpuriXMe. 
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During  Interviews  with  these  past  Admin- 
istrators, tt  became  evident  that  there  was 
no  single  reason  for  their  departure  from 
the  SBA  except  for  more  attractive  offers  In 
related  fields  of  Interest.  Although  Job  sta- 
bility In  the  poeition  of  the  Administrator 
was  our  Initial  reason  for  the  Interviews, 
they  all  had  additional  comments  about  the 
functioning  of  this  Agency  which  we  will 
share  with  you. 

First,  they  mentioned  the  apparent  shift- 
ing of  the  loan  policy  from  a  merit  basis  to 
one  more  socially  motivated  without  the 
usual  standard,  business-like  requirements 
especially  with  minority  loans.  Behind  this 
concern  over  the  SBA's  loan  procedures  lies 
this  question:  What  will  happen  to  the  SBA 
should  facts  reveal  a  high  percentage  of 
minority  loan  failures?  The  Congress  has  al- 
ways held  the  SBA  in  high  regard  and  pro- 
vided good  support.  However,  since  the  SBA 
Is  lending  public  money,  what  will  happen 
to  the  future  of  the  agency  should  the  Con- 
gress react  If  It  feels  that  SBA  loans  were  In- 
stead grants  or  subsidies?  It  Is  the  feeling  of 
many  that  safeguards  should  be  developed 
that  will  prevent  the  devasUtlng  effects  of  a 
possible  over-reaction  to  the  SBA  on  Its  fi- 
nancial programs. 

For  this  reason,  this  Association  recom- 
mends that  minority  loans  be  handled 
through  a  Special  Management-Finance 
Group  within  the  SBA  with  Its  "wn  fund- 
ing programs.  In  addition,  we  believe  that 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
established  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce last  year  to  promote  and  expand  bus- 
iness ownership  by  minority  groups,  should 
be  the  complete  responsibility  of  the  SBA. 
Further,  that  the  SBA  should  be  properly 
manned  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities 
rather  than  the  past  policy  of  manning  new 
programs  by  shifting  personnel  into  un- 
familiar areas  at  the  expense  of  other  Im- 
portant programs. 

MXNORrrT    ENTEaPalSC    ST'DDIES 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
minority  entrepreneurshlp  or  compensatory 
capitalism.  This  Association  has  studied  the 
report  of  Sam  Harris  Associates  that  evalu- 
ated the  SBA  and  its  role  in  minority  eco- 
nomic development  from  August,  1968  to 
February.  1969.  We  were  very  impressed 
with  this  report  and  Its  recommendations, 
and  we  urge  they  be  given  careful  thought 
and  consideration. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  committee 
obtain  a  copy  of  a  very  Interesting  thesis 
by  W.  Bruce  Springer,  entitled,  "The  Pros- 
pects for  Black  Business  Development."  This 
recent  Harvard  graduate  wrote  this  thesis 
after  studying  a  vast  number  of  census  re- 
ports, studies  and  books  on  the  subject  of 
black  biulnees  development. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  some  of  the  sim- 
ilarities of  the  Harris  Report  and  Springer's 

The  first  Is  that  SBA's  past  emphasis  has 
been  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative. 
It  would  seem  that  the  agency  was  more 
Interested  In  the  "numbers  game"  and  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  "Mom  and 
Pop"  stores  rather  than  emphasizing  the 
growth  and  development  of  more  stable, 
promising  companies.  Both  studies  also 
point  up  the  need  for  more  management 
and  technical  assistance  In  developing 
companies  and  reconunend  that  the  SBA 
put  more  emphasis  on  nonretall  ousinessea. 
such  as  services,  manufacturing,  wholesal- 
ing and  construction.  Both  Springer  and 
Harris  also  recommend  more  attention  be 
paid  to  the  Local  Development  Company 
or  "602"  loan  programs  In  the  black  com- 
munity. We  would  recommend  that,  rather 
than  devoting  so  much  emphasis  on  start- 
ing marginal  businesses,  the  SBA  develop 
programs  to  upgrade  existing  operations. 

SBANE  agrees  with  Sprtnger'j  recommen- 
dation that  SBA  should  scrap  Its  goal  of  20,- 
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000  minority  loans  a  year  and  replace  It  with 
programs  that  have  qualitative  dimensions: 
for  example.  $40,000,000  In  minority  loans  a 
year,  at  least  one-fifth  of  which  is  to  be 
granted  In  loans  of  $100,000  or  more  as  com- 
pared to  the  average  minority  loan  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1969  which  was 
$19,829.42. 

The  Harris  report  stated  that  45%  of  the 
Minority  Entrepreneurshlp  Program  (MEP) 
team  members,  who  felt  the  effect  of  Project 
Own  would  be  Insignificant,  gave  the  rea- 
son that  the  "size  and  volume  of  loans 
granted  Is  too  small." 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  SBA 
develop  comprehensive  data,  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  Its  loans  by  size  and  type  of  busi- 
ness and.  m  addition,  follow  the  progress  of 
the  companies  carefully  to  determine  a  pat- 
tern and  level  of  progress  with  which  to 
guide  future  loan  commitments. 

Both  the  Springer  and  Harris  studies  rep- 
resent exhaustive.  Intelligent  appraisals  of 
the  SBA  Involvement  In  Project  Own.  The 
Association  believes  strongly  that  the  SBA 
should  be  the  agency  to  foster  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  realizes  the  great  challenges  It 
faces.  If  the  agency  is  to  merely  serve  as  a 
transfer  of  resources  to  marginal  companies 
in  the  ghetto,  then  It  is  wasteful.  In  our 
opinion,  programs  should  be  developed  to 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  develop  larger,  non-retail  business  firms 
for  minority  entrepreneurs  and  not  the  pres- 
ent emphasis  on  number  of  loans  rather  than 
number  of  dollars  loaned. 

Many  recent  studies  have  revealed  the 
lack  of  sufficient  management  assistance  fol- 
low-up to  recipients  of  SBA  loans.  Many 
small  businesses  have  failed  after  receiving 
financial  assistance  and  then  being  left  alone 
to  face  the  many  problems  that  confront  be- 
ginning bxisiness  during  Its  formative  years. 
The  problem  Is  further  aggravated  by  lack  of 
sufficient  manpower  to  carry  out  the  SBA's 
mounting  responsibilities.  To  some  the  SBA 
Is  almost  exclusively  a  lending  institution. 
We  believe  thU  Is  wrong.  The  original  Act 
calls  for  technical  and  management  assist- 
ance programs,  among  others.  We  believe  the 
only  way  this  Important  function  can  be  ac- 
complished Is  by  making  the  necessary  man- 
power provisions. 

MANPOWKX    REDIBTBIBUTION 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
manpower  distribution  of  the  SBA  should 
be  reduced  In  the  Washington  office  In  fa- 
vor of  more  representatives  In  the  field, 
particularly  In  management  assistance. 
When  a  small  business  has  a  problem  or 
needs  asslstsince,  he  does  not  have  the  man- 
power or  time  to  travel  about  to  seek  solu- 
tions. The  SBA  would  be  much  more  effec- 
tive if  It  had  more  qualified  management 
assistance  representatives  In  the  field  to  of- 
fer help  to  small  businesses. 

As  of  January  1.  1970.  some  23%  of  the 
total  SBA  manning  was  in  Washington. 
(Total  4.032 — Washington  929 — Field  3,103). 
Many  states  have  but  one  or  two  specialists 
In  procurement,  management  assistance  and 
financial  assistance  available.  A  serious  work- 
load burden  presently  exists  In  many  states 
particularly  in  the  rural  states. 

With  some  5.000.000  small  businesses 
throughout  the  country.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Washington  Is  not  "where  the  action  Is".  Not 
only  should  the  manpower  be  redistributed 
but  the  Administrator's  major  emphasis 
should  be  on  visitations  Into  the  field  to 
highlight  SBA  programs  through  an  extensive 
program  of  public  Information. 

POLLUTION 

Over  100  years  ago  a  famous  New  England 
phUoaopher,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  sounded 
a  warning  of  our  environmental  crisis  by 
stating  that  machines  "Insult  nature."  In 
the  ensuing  decades  man  pushed  westward 
Industrializing    and   developing   new   tech- 
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nologles  to  meet  society's  demand  for  greater 
consumption  and  affluence.  Now  the  fron- 
tiers are  gone  and  man  must  truly  pay  the 
price  of  progress  by  Improving  the  en- 
vironment and  quality  of  life  or  he  faces 
extinction. 

Business  and  the  government  should  share 
the  responsibility  of  improving  our  environ- 
ment. For  many  small  businesses  cost  of 
pollution  control  through  capital  expendi- 
tures win  be  substantial — it  may  even  be 
Insurmountable.  Corrective  deadlines  will  be 
difficult  to  meet  especially  In  Industries  where 
the  state  of  art  In  pollution  control  lacks 
sufficient  technology. 

What  concerns  small  business  most  are 
the  methods  by  which  the  government  re- 
quirement will  be  carried  out  in  directly 
dealing  with  the  problem.  Such  government 
characteristics  as  overlapping  responsibili- 
ties, excessive  bureaucracy,  impersonal,  hap- 
hazard and  unbending  interpretation  of  gov- 
ernment regulations  and  a  lack  of  compre- 
hension of  the  economic  effects  of  control 
devices  are  matters  of  serious  concern  to  small 
business  everywhere. 

One  United  States  Senator  has  advocated 
what  may  be  the  best  approach  to  alleviate 
these  problems.  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  has 
submitted  legislation  to  create  an  Environ- 
mental Control  Administration,  "an  Inde- 
pendent agency  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  and  Implementing 
Federal  environmental  quality  standards, 
supporting  basic  research  on  problems  of 
environmental  quality,  stimulating  and  sup- 
porting basic  research,  control  techniques 
and  providiug  technical  assistance  to  State, 
interstate  and  local  agencies  which  would 
reflect  the  national  commitment  we  need  If 
we  are  to  avoid  ecological  disaster." 

To  determine  the  effect  of  ova  environ- 
mental quality  programs  on  small  business, 
SBANE  recently  surveyed  its  membership. 
Response  was  large,  immediate  and  repre- 
sentative. It  reflects  the  intense  Interest  that 
small  business  has  in  this  subject.  The  results 
of  the  survey  are  as  follows: 

28'c  Indicated  they  are  facing  a  pollution 
problem,  or  were  not  sure  If  they  were  caus- 
ing pollution. 

30'.r.  Indicated  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
federal  or  state  requirements. 

62%  Indicated  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  should  give  loans  correcting 
pollution  a  priority. 

59 'o  felt  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration should  create  a  separately  funded 
loan  program  for  pollution  equipment  and 
abatement. 

Our  survey  indicates  that  many  small  busi- 
nesses either  already  have  or  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  solving  their  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Some  of  those  that  have  not  yet  begun 
to  take  corrective  measures  are  hampered  by 
a  lack  of  technology  In  their  particular  prob- 
lem area,  or  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem 
of  how  to  finance  their  pollution  problem. 
It  should  be  noted  that  not  only  will  the 
private  capital  expenditure  produce  no  fi- 
nancial return,  but  it  will  also  increase  oper- 
ating costs  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Based  on  SBANE's  survey  and  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  small  business  pollution  prob- 
lems, we  strongly  recommend  the  following 
programs  to  enable  small  business  to  meet 
the  environmental  crisis. 

1.  That  the  Small  Business  Committees 
hold  hearings  to  determine  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  environmental  control  on  small 
business. 

2.  That  the  SBA  loan  program  be  specifi- 
cally adjusted  to  give  loans  at  special  rates 
for  pollution  control  and  be  placed  equal  to 
disaster  loans  on  the  loan  priority  list.  Simi- 
lar to  Senator  Mclntyre's  Bill,  S.  3528. 

3.  That  the  SBA  through  Its  Technology 
Utilization  Program,  establish  Field  Special- 
ists to  assist  small  businesses  In  pollution 
control  counselling. 

4.  The  creation  of  tax  incentives  to  spur 
business  to  correct  pollution  problems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TIME  FOR  A  NEW  STRATEGY 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Farm 
Journal  magazine,  in  its  June  editorial, 
does  an  outstanding  job  of  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  items  necessary  for  a  new 
farm  program  which  can  help  solve  the 
problems  created  by  the  outdated,  un- 
wise, and  wastefuUy  expensive  farm  pro- 
grams now  in  operation. 

This  leading  national  farm  publica- 
tion in  its  editorial  entitled,  "Time  for 
a  New  Strategy."  outlines  the  factors 
necessary  for  a  farm  progiam  which  will 
help  the  farmer,  who  is  in  unquestioned 
need  of  help,  and  at  the  same  time  turn 
away  from  programs  which  have  been 
costly  failures  from  both  the  farmer's 
viewpoint  and  the  position  of  taxpayers. 
All  are  growing  increasingly  disap- 
pointed with  farm  program  spending — 
too  much  of  which  is  simply  fattening 
the  pockets  of  a  few  large  landholders. 

More  farmers  receive  Farm  Journal 
than  any  other  farm  publication  in  the 
Nation.  It  has  gained  the  respect  of  this 
major  segment  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers by  accurately  reflecting  their 
views  on  items  of  serious  concern  to 
them  such  as  Federal  farm  program.  We 
all  need  to  consider  proposed  farm  legis- 
lation in  light  of  the  editorial  in  the 
June  issue  which  I  am  attaching  to  these 
remarks. 

Before  reading  the  editorial  consider 
that  the  program  provisions  called  for 
in  it  are  nearly  all  contained  in  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  House  Commit— 
tee  on  Agriculture.  The  general  farm 
program  provisions  suggested  to  help 
lead  away  from  our  current  expensive 
goverrunent-payment-treadmill  pro- 
gram is  contained  in  my  bill  H.R.  9009 
and  similar  legislation  sponsored  by  45 
other  Members  of  the  House  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis.  This  legislation  is  also  spon- 
sored by  20  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Steps  toward  improved  farmer  bargain- 
ing, also  called  for  in  the  editorial,  are 
contained  in  another  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced—H.R.  14496,  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  and  Bargaining  Act.  Here 
again,  similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced by  six  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  four  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  editorial  calls  for  an  active  pro- 
gram for  countryside  growth  and  im- 
provement, which  is  a  program  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  deeply  committed  to  and 
I  am  confident  will  be  generally  favored 
by  nearly  all  of  us. 

Unquestionably  in  this  situation  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
seemingly  deadlocked,  now  is  certainly 
an  appropriate  time  for  new  strategy  in 
gaining  approval  of  a  new  farm  program 
and  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  new 
direction  for  farm  programs — one  which 
leads  away  from  the  current  heavy  de- 
pendence on  Federal  checks  by  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  away  from  the  scan- 
dalously large  Federal  pajrments  going 
to  a  few  of  our  larger  farmers  or  corpo- 
rations who  happen  to  own  farm  land. 
I  am  glad  to  add  here  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial which  so  well  outlines  the  cur- 


rent situation  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides an  effective  alternative  to  our  cur- 
rent farm  program  impasse: 

Time  for  a  New  Strategy 

That  farm  program  ruckus  that's  about  to 
break  out  on  the  floor  of  Congress  should  be 
a  dandy.  It  Is  full  of  intrigue. 

There's  crafty  Bob  Poage,  head  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Conunittee,  who  will  be 
booming  his  fog-horn  voice  across  the  cham- 
ber trying  to  sell  Congress  a  program  as  much 
like  the  Freeman  '65  Farm  Act  as  possible. 

Then  there's  Page  Belcher,  who  a  year  ago. 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Conimlttee,  was  livid  be- 
cause the  Nixon  people  failed  to  pay  him 
much  heed  in  naming  a  new  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture.  Now  Belcher  has  suddenly 
emerged  as  the  Administration's  "broker"  in 
farm  bill  maneuvering. 

The  Farm  Coalition,  made  up  mainly  of  the 
same  cast  that  rallied  support  for  Freeman 
program  strategy,  tPill  try  to  add  more  "sup- 
ply management"  and  higher  and  bigger 
government  payments  to  the  farm  bill. 

Lying  in  wait  on  the  House  floor  are  Con- 
gressmen Paul  Findley  and  Silvio  Conte  who 
got  the  House  to  clamp  a  $20,000  limit  on 
payments  to  big  farmers  In  1968.  They  were 
finessed  out  of  that  by  the  Senate,  but  these 
two  will  be  back  stronger  and  wiser  than 
before. 

Then  there's  the  big  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  which  has  stood  patiently  on 
the  sidelines  sharpening  its  knives  for  the 
infighting  that's  ahead. 

One  could  almost  get  entranced  by  the 
intrigue  and  the  poUtlcal  warfare,  and  stand 
back  enjoying  the  whole  scene,  If  farmers' 
future  weren't  at  stake.  Viewed  from  that 
summit,  what  has  happened  thus  far  Is  a 
disappointment — and  the  prospects  are  tar- 
nished with  doubt  that  we'll  get  something 
to  gird  agriculture  tor  the  new  1970's. 

A  major  disappointment  to  many  Is  that 
the  bill  which  Is  expected  to  emerge  from  the 
Ag  conunittee 's  heaving  and  h«eg""g  la 
pretty  much  the  same  old  knobby-kneed  '66 
Farm  Act.  It  isn't  likely  to  be  sporting  even  a 
new  dress — Just  a  patch  or  two  on  the  old 
garment. 

Others  are  disappointed  In  the  performance 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  thus  far.  The 
farm  and  small  town  people  of  the  nation 
put  Nixon  in  the  White  House  In  1968  when 
their  votes  off-set  the  tirban  majority  who 
voted  otherwise — and  one  vrould  assume  that 
farmers  expected  a  change.  After  all,  Free- 
man's popularity  as  the  co-architect  and 
purveyor  of  '65  Farm  Act  programs  had 
dipped  about  as  low  as  a  thermometer  will  go. 

The  election  put  the  Administration  In  a 
position  to  help  move  onto  the  House  floor 
with  a  new  program  and  develop  a  new  design 
for  the  1970'8.  Leading  Republican  Congress- 
men wanted  a  change.  Many  Democrats  were 
disillusioned  with  the  '65  Act  programs.  The 
White  House  had  a  veto  to  use  for  "persua- 
sion" against  too  many  compromises. 

Instead,  the  Administration  walked  into 
Bob  Poages  tent  at  the  House  Agriculture 
Conunittee  to  "work  something  out."  With 
wily  Bob  Poage  on  one  side — a  battle-scarred 
veteran  of  years  of  hard  farm  program  in- 
fighting— and  with  the  soft-handed  neo- 
phytes of  the  Administration  on  the  other 
side,  it  was  like  the  wolf  Inviting  Red  Riding 
Hood  Into  the  house  to  "work  something 
out." 

When  the  compromising  on  program  prin- 
ciples was  done,  it  was  the  Administration 
that  had  made  most  of  the  concessions.  Now 
unless  there  Is  a  last-minute  change,  the 
Administration  will  walk  onto  the  House 
floor  with  its  feathers  picked.  It  will  already 
have  done  Its  compromising  and  essentially 
will  be  supporting  Poage's  bill. 

Bob  Poage  is  a  sincere  person — he  telU  you 
forthrightly  that  he  thinks  hia  approach  is 
best  for  farmers.  But  it  embraces  the  prin^ 
ciplea  that  sent  cotton  doum  the  chute,  has 
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left  icheat  growers  clinging  ti>  government 
payments  bjr  their  flngemc^la.  and  has 
h  eaped  scorn  on  fartntrs. 

It  might  not  be  too  lat«  to 
new  farm  ptoftva.  on  the  floor 


writ*  •  really 
of  th«  House. 


U  they  are  listening,  we  hope  t  hat  they  will : 
1.  Set  up  a  special  program  to  help  small 
farmers  get  bigger  or  ease  lute  off-farm  op- 
portunitl*  U  they  prefer.  The^  are  the  peo- 
ple that  need  government  helpj  In  a  way  that 
urban  Congressmen  can  undej  •stand. 

a.  Develop  a  separate  projr  om  for  com- 
mercial farmers — tKe  ones  u./io  seU  90 ';i  of 
the  nations  farm  products  ond  who  need 
strong  cummercial  markets  a\id  more  free- 
dom to  plan  their  own  management. 

3.  Strengthen  farmers'  abUty  to  bargain 
for  fair  prices  In  the  framewc  rk  oX  the  pri- 
vate economy— instead  of  scui  rylng,  tin  cup 
In  hand,  for  crumbs  from  tte  government 
table:  which  leads  to  becomUig  a  regulated 
utility. 

4.  Set  up  Umt-range  resenes  of  land — 
which  farmers  wotdd  bid  in- -to  meet  the 
future  nowlfr  of  a  country  ichare  100  million 
more  people  wiU  be  added  i»  the  next  30 
years. 

5.  Derciop  an  active  progra^a  for  country- 
side (rowtb  to  Invigorate  ru|-al  towns  and 
tanB  eonuxmnltlea — making  them  better 
places  to  live  and  the  natton  I  etter  off. 


A  BLONDE  HURRICAKE  WITH 
TALMUEHC  WlSpOM 


HON.  ROMAN  C  P 


JQNSKI 


OF    ILUWOIS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPREi  SENTATTVES 
Wedwesdaw.  Maw  29.  197$ 


Mr  PUdNSKI.  Mr.  Spe^er,  the  very 
UlentMl  writw  ol  tte  Chi^o  Tribune 
Ifaiso  Cctenan,  has  eaptuted  the  poisn 
■nt  peraonality  of  »  biond!  "hurricane, 
Bfrs.  Bffldred  HonrHz. 

Mr8>  Hurwltz  has  devoU  d  most  of  her 
time  and  energy  vmstintir  gly  to  a  most 
toapirtny    prctlect — the    sile    of    Israel 

Indeed,  the  greatest  mlBasure  of  her 
sneeen  has  been  the  fact  that  to  date, 
she  has  sold  $5  milBon  worth  of  bonds. 
Mrs.  Hurwltz's  success  would  be  the 
envy  ot  any  corporate  executive.  She  sets 
tatf  dshU  <m  a  high  goal,  land  pursues  it 
vttli  tte  nkmosi  efOcieney;  charm,  verve. 
Ttekm.  faith,  and  a  dynamism  that 
never  seems  to  stop.  | 

This  outstanding  and  Ipvely  lady  has 
earned  the  highest  respedt  and  admira- 
tion from  aU  who  know  ter,  for  ste  has 
set  an  example  seccoul  to  npne. 

Mr.  Spcalnr,  tte  Tribilne  article  fol- 
lows: 

IFtom  the  Chicago  Tribuni  Btoy  11,  19701 
A  Blonb  H«aaiCAJi«  wnH  T^uiuwc  Wisdom 
(By  Margo  Cote^an) 
What  do  yon  think  of  th»8  Mne-up?  Joey 
Bishop  Red  Battoiw,  Samm*  Davis  Jr.,  Peggy 
Lee,  PWl  Foster  and  Mlldrid  Hurwltz.  Mil- 
dred BvrwitzT  \ 

Mrs  Hurwltz  doesn't  slag  or  tell  ]okes 
like  the  others— bat  she  lloee  Just  about 
everything  else.  While  thoek  other  cau  wtn 
merely  perform  at  the  Israel  Bond  2M  Inde- 
pendence anntrerwuT  celebf^atlon  next  Sun- 
day, Mildred  win  have  soldi  the  bonds,  han- 
dled the  reservations,  arraiiged  the  seating, 
planned  the  program,  coordinated  the  events 
in  advance  of  the  gala,  and  supervised  the 
decorations. 
She  U  Women's  Festival  ( rhahraan  for  the 
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Israel  Bond  Salute  of  Stars,  but  to  the  staff 
at  the  bond  oflBce  she's  "the  white  tornado." 

Blonde  hurricane  wonld  be  more  like  It. 
In  gesture  and  speech  Mildred  Hurwltz 
whirls  around  like  a  lady  with  hyper-thyrold 
of  the  mind. 

The  diminutive  yellow-haired  Mrs.  Hur- 
wltz orchestrates  her  speech  with  emphatic 
whispers  which  rise  to  trumpet-like  pro- 
iMuucements.  Both  hands  accompany  her 
conversation  as  an  index  finger  pokes  the  air 
or  an  open  hand  sweeps  off  somewhere  to 
the  side  and  heavenward.  

The  words  spin  out  like  Fast  Forward  on  a 
tape-recorder.  Her  voliune  seems  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  degree  of  enthusiasm— which 
Is  generally  high. 

Mrs  Hurwltz  Is  deeply  committed  to  the 
cause  of  Israeli  freedom.  She  says  that 
•Freedom  anywhere  In  the  world  hinges  on 
whether  or  not  Israel  U  pushed  Into  the 
sea  ••  It  Is  her  belief  In  the  survival  of 
Judaism  which,  she  says,  provides  her  with 
supercharged  drive  and  energy. 

••Plus."  Mrs.  Hurwltz  says,  "you  set  high 

goals." 

LUe  5  mllUon  dollars,  maybe?  She  has 
personaUy  sold  that  amount  of  Israel  bonds 
since  1951.  ^  „  , 

How  does  a  person  sell  5  million  dollars  of 

anything?  _.  ,  .. 

"I  beUeve  In  It."  she  responds.  '  And  I  do 
what  I  have  to  do."  i4rs.  Hurwlta  says  she 
is  convinced   totaUy  of   the   need   to  assist 

Israel "Otherwlae,  I  couldn't  sell  anything 

to  anyone." 

Friends  call  Mildred  "the  queen  of  fund- 
raising."  She  has  a  tremendous  number  of 
mends,  a  male  associate  aays,  and  is  as- 
sociated with  a  doeen  or  more  organizations. 
"She's  a  proven  dynamo."  he  adds,  "and 
whatever  she  undertake*,  she  completes." 
Mrs.  HurwlU  U  known  for  always  taking 
on  more  than  one  )ob  at  a  tune. 

She  says  she's  behind  with  her  reading  and 
often  falls  asleep  at  6:30  In  the  morning. 
A  public  relations  man  at  the  bond  ofSce 
says  that's  because  "She's  too  charged  up 

to  sleep."  ^ 

The  dlmpied  lady,  whoee  manner  auggeets 
she  staru  each  day  with  a  bowl  of  pep  pUla. 
has  not  raised  5  million  dollars  by  accident. 
She  feels  that  the  old  concept  of  "friendly 
persuasion"  can  be  turned  into  "public  per- 
suasion "  And  she  adds,  "The  larger  the  Iwnd 
purchase,  the  better  the  seat  In  the  Opera 
house." 

She  thinks  "It  U  human  natvire  that  man 
rises  to  the  hlgheet  level  of  activity  In  front 
of  his  peer  group  "  A  genteel  translation  of 
the  Idea  that  man  writes  the  largest  check 
possible  before  walking  In  front  of  4.500  peers 
m  the  Opera  house  ...  all  of  whom  know 
how  the  seats  were  assigned. 

BITS.  Hurwltz  la  known  as  well  for  clothes. 
A  designer  wardrobe  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 
She's  sort  <rf  Skokle's  Joan  of  Arc  In  a  Dior. 
"The  female  In  us  should  never  be  ruled 
out,  "  she  says.  Mildred  thinks  that  life 
should  include  "all  the  Ingredients  of  Uv- 
Ing,"  and  clothes  Is  Mie  of  them. 

Her  coEectlon  of  outfits  Includes  works  by 
French  and  American  as  well  as  Israeli  de- 
signers. Mrs.  HurwlU  explains  that  "I  have 
a  responslbUlty  to  the  United  States  eco- 
nomy, too.  I  want  to  Inspire  and  motivate 
the  American  economy,  and  buying  clothes  Is 
one  way  to  do  It." 


HITLER'S  PHONY  QUOTATION  ON 
LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPREaENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  Matf  29.  1979 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  such 
"unempeacbable"  sources   as  Supreme 
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Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  and 
Parade  magazine  have  been  using  a 
phony  Quote  attributed  to  Adoph  Hitler 
to  make  light  of  people  in  this  country 
who  would  like  a  return  to  law  and  order. 
The  fictitious  quote  fits  nicely  into  the 
liberal  line  because  it  equates  anyone 
wanting  law  and  order  with  Hitler. 

Mr.  John  Lofton  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  has  researched 
the  origin  of  the  quote  and  finds  it 
has  no  basis  for  accuracy  and  was  never 
uttered  by  Hitler. 

Mr.  Lou  Hiner,  Jr.,  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Indianapolis  News, 
has  written  an  excellent  column  giving 
the  complete  story  on  the  phony  libera' 
quote  devised  to  smea"-  those  who  believe 
young  adults  in  ova  colleges  and  univer- 
sities should  quit  burning  down  buildings 
and  act  like  responsible  citizens. 
Mr.  Hiner's  article  follows: 
Hitler's  Phony  Quotation  on  I-aw  and 
Oboeb 
(By  Lou  Hlner,  Jr.) 
A  quotation  on  law  and  order  attributed  to 
Adolf  Hitler  In  19W  has  been  getting  wide- 
spread  circulation   In    1970   because   of   the 
troubles  In  this  country. 

The  fact  Is,  Hitler  apparently  never  uttered 
the  quote.  John  D.  Lofton,  of  the  RepubUcan 
Congressional  Committee,  has  thoroughly  re- 
searched the  quote  and  reports  It  to  be  "com- 
pletely spurious." 

As  used  by  many  persons.  Including  Jus- 
tice WllUam  O.  Douglas  In  his  controversial 
book,  "Point*  of  Rebellion,"  Hitler  la  quoted: 
■The  streets  of  our  country  are  In  turmoil. 
The  imlversltles  are  fUled  with  students  re- 
belling and  rioting.  Communists  are  seeking 
to  destroy  our  country.  Russia  Is  threatening 
us  with  her  might  and  the  republic  is  in 
danger.  We  need  law  and  order." 

Lofton  said  the  quote  apparently  was  used 
In  the  "trade  winds"  column  of  Jerome 
Beatty,  Jr.,  In  the  May  19«»  Satia-day  Review. 
Beatty  told  blm  he  got  the  qnote  from  a 
monthly  newsletter  edited  by  Dixon  Gayer. 
a  Journalism  prof,  at  California  state  college 
at  Long  Beach. 

In  turn.  Gayer  told  Lofton  he  got  It  from 
Prof.  Leroy  Hardy  of  that  school's  poUtlcal 
science  department.  Hardy  claimed  he  had 
copied  the  paragraph  from  the  ofllce  door  of 
Prof.  lArry  Adams  of  the  poUtlcal  science  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  CaUfcmila  at 
Santa  Barbara.  Adams  couldn't  remember 
where  he  picked  up  the  quote. 

The  Hitler  quote  popped  up  again  last  July 
m  an  editorial  In  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
The  writer  said  he  read  It  In  a  speech  made 
by  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle.  D-Me..  before  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Muskle  was  checked  and  said  the  quota- 
tion originally  had  been  called  to  his  atten- 
tion by  a  "very  reputable  personal  friend" 
who  had  clipped  It  out  of  a  publication. 

"My  staff  has  been  working  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  In  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  original  source  of  the  quote,"  Muskle 
told  Lofton.  "Atthongh  they  have  found  slm- 
Uar  statements  by  Hitler  In  the  early  1930s, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  exact 
source.  I  regret  this  situation." 

The  Library  of  Congress  thoronghlyre- 
searehed  the  Hitler  quotation  and  could  come 
up  with  nothing.  The  library  also  checked 
two  authorities  on  Hitler,  William  L.  Shlrer 
and  Dr.  William  Allen  White. 

Dr.  White,  a  special tst  on  Nazi  Germany, 
doubted  the  quotation,  saying  It  was  not  typ- 
ical of  Hitler  because  It  was  too  concise.  He 
doubted  whether  Hitler  would  have  men- 
Uoned  the  disorders  In  Germany  since  K  was 
his  Nazi  party  that  was  stirring  them  up. 

Other  users  of  the  phony  quote  tocluded: 
Solidarity,  the  United  Auto  Workers  pnbllca- 
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tlon;  the  South  End,  Black  Panther-con- 
trolled newspaper  at  Wayne  State  University, 
Detroit;  Chicago  Tribune  columnist  Walter 
Troman;  The  National  Register,  a  Catholic 
publication;  The  Atlanta  Constitution;  The 
Washington  Post,  and  comedian  Dlok 
Gregory. 

Gregory  is  even  said  to  have  embellished 
the  Hitler  quotation  by  adding  these  lines: 
"Yes,  without  law  and  order,  our  nation  can- 
not survive.  And  we  shall  restore  law  and 
order.  We  shall  by  law  and  order  be  respected 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Without  law 
and  order  our  republic  shall  fall." 

Thus  may  we  end  what  some  day  might 
have  become  a  familiar  quotation. 


JOHN   KENNETH   GALBRAITH 
ON   THE   WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith — author,  professor,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  India  and  Presiden- 
tial adviser— has  written  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  which  ap- 
pears in  today's  edition  of  that  paper.  To 
its  eloquent  and  articulate  statement  I 
can  add  little.  More  importantly,  the 
thesis  of  Professor  Galbraith's  letter 
should  be  read  and  understood  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public. 

He  points  out  that  the  war  in  Indo- 
china is  being  perpetuated  by  the  mili- 
tary bureaucracy  which,  in  effect,  con- 
trols the  President  and  prevents  him 
from  listening  to  and  heeding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  war  weary  public. 

I  include  Professor  Galbraith's  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  War:  Who  Wants  It? 
Occasionally,  on  problems  that  have  been 
long  with  us,  we  neglect  to  ask  the  most 
obvious  and  fimdamental  of  questions.  So  it 
Is  with  the  war  In  Indochina.  The  question, 
a  most  Important  one.  Is  this :  Whence  comes 
the  support  for  It?  Who  wants  It? 

The  experts  on  the  area  do  not  support  It. 
They  differ  only  on  the  desirable  rate  of 
withdrawal.  The  Congress  can  hardly  be  said 
to  support  it.  The  difference  here  is  In- 
creasingly over  how  circumspect  a  man 
should  be  In  his  opposition.  Few  would  hold 
that  the  war  is  popular  In  the  universities 
or  among  the  young — those  who  must  fight 
It.  I  have  Just  returned  from  a  rather  ex- 
tensive trip  through  the  South.  On  campuses 
there  I  would  Judge  the  opposition  to  be 
about  on  a  par  with  Massachusetts,  If  more 
decorous.  Until  recently,  the  genro  of  cold 
war  statesmen — Dean  Acheson,  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  Clark  Clifford — could  be  assembled 
In  support.  They  have  deserted  the  cause. 
It  Is  high  doctrine  on  the  left  that  business- 
men support  the  war;  this  exercise  in  Ameri- 
can imperialism  Is  the  ultimate  expression 
of  capitalism.  But  the  stock  market  always 
goes  down  on  news  of  an  enlargement  of 
the  war  and  the  stock  market  is  not  always 
wrong.  It  was  businessmen  who  provided 
most  of  the  money  for  the  McCarthy  cam- 
paign as  I  can  alHrm,  for  I  helped  raise  It. 
Love  for  Gene  ranked  second  to  dislike  for 
the  war  as  motivation.  The  trade  union 
leadership  has  been  more  constant  in  sup- 
port of  the  war  than  business,  but  few 
would  describe  this  conflict  as  a  revolt  of 
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the  working  claas.  Thoee  of  us  who  have 
been  close  to  the  working  levels  (as  they 
are  called)  of  the  civilian  bureaucracy- 
State,  USIA,  even  one  suspects  the  much 
abused  CIA — know  that  opposition  there  la 
widespread.  In  these  last  days  It  has  come 
to  the  surface.  Secretaries  Rogers,  Laird  and 
Hickel  have  been  variously  credited  with 
opposition,  and  Secretary  Hickel  has  not,  at 
this  writing,  yet  been  compelled  to  make  the 
routine  confession  of  support. 

The  clear  answer  cannot  be  escaped.  This 
war  Is  wanted  only  by  the  military  power — 
not  by  Individual  servicemen  and  officers, 
but  by  the  military  bureaucracy.  This 
bureaucracy  controls  the  President,  not  the 
reverse,  as  it  also  controlled  President 
Johnson.  It  derives  added  strength  from  Its 
automatic  spokesmen  in  Congress — L.  Men- 
del Rivers,  John  Stennls,  Strom  Thurmond — 
and  from  the  committee  positions  they 
occupy.  But  these  men  serve  the  Pentagon, 
not  their  people;  they  are,  in  effect,  an 
extension  of  the  military  power.  The  con- 
stitutional crisis  we  face  is  not  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  but  between  the 
civilian  authority  and  that  of  the  military 
to  which  the  President  has  surrendered. 

The  outcome  of  this  struggle  Is  not  in 
doubt — although  many  will  disagree.  The 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  cannot 
have  a  war  in  opposition  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  They  cannot  long  exist 
In  opposition  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  our  military  tradition  has  always  In- 
volved a  close  identification  between  the 
serviceman — the  GI — and  the  people.  And 
public  opinion  Is  ultimately  controlling  in 
this  country  not  so  much  because  of  legal 
arrangements  but  because  It  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. No  one  who  looks  at  the  recently 
published  Eisenhower  papers  can  fall  to 
see  how  well  the  Importance  of  public 
opinion  was  understood  by  George  Marshall, 
Dwlgbt  Eisenhower  and  the  generals  of  that 
generation.  The  ultimate  losers  In  this  war, 
then  will  be  the  armed  services.  The  causes 
of  this  loss  will  be  the  organization  men 
who  failed  to  follow  the  wise  precepts  of 
their  predecessors,  who  thought  the  military 
power  was  somehow  larger  and  greater  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  who  be- 
lieve they  do  not  need  the  people.  The  mili- 
tary organizations  they  assume  they  serve 
will  be  the  certain  victims  of  their  error. 
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COMBAT  WATER  POLLUTION 
WITH  EFFLUENT  TAXES 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  REUTHER 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Walter  Reuther  has 
deprived  the  Nation  of  a  great  visionary 
and  a  great  humanitarian.  As  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  American  labor  movement, 
he  never  forgot  and  never  allowed  others 
to  forget  that  the  task  of  organized  labor 
is  unfinished.  His  thrust  for  social  jus- 
tice, his  partisanship  for  the  poor  and 
the  forgotten  man,  his  tireless  pursuit  of 
a  better  world  for  all  men,  were  a  power- 
ful antidote  for  complacency.  He  suf- 
fered the  fate  of  many  great  men  to  be 
always  ahead  of  his  times.  Let  his  daunt- 
less optimism  be  a  model  and  a  guide  for 
us  during  these  deeply  troubled  times. 
and  let  his  achievements  be  a  reminder 
of  what  one  man's  will,  fired  with  right- 
eous anger  and  tempered  with  love,  can 
accomplish  in  the  world. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  article  in  the  May  1970,  Government 
Executive,  describing  a  proposal  to  help 
curb  water  pollution.  The  proposal — im- 
position of  a  system  of  national  effluent 
charges — is  now  being  examined  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  and  de- 
serves similar  treatment  in  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

Water  Pollution — Who  SHOtJLD  Pay? 

At  the  heart  of  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem are  the  questions  of  who  should  pay  and 
how  can  industry,  the  major  polluter,  be 
motivated  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  stop 
polluting  the  country's  rivers. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  believes 
that  past  efforts — which  total  over  $5  billion 
spent  by  Government  since  1957 — have 
largely  failed. 

The  reason,  he  believes,  is  because  the  pres- 
ent strategy — the  two  tenets  of  which  in- 
clude a  policy  of  Federal  subsidies  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants  and 
a  Federal  enforcement  policy  against  Indi- 
vidual waste  dischargers — Is  Inadequate  to 
the  task. 

The  new  plants  constructed  since  1957 
haven't  kept  pace  with  the  rate  of  indus- 
trial pollution. 

They  have  successfully  reduced  pollution 
in  the  country's  rivers  by  roughly  three 
percent,  whUe  industrial  wastes  dumped 
Into  rivers  have  Increased  by  an  astronom- 
ical 350  percent — stark  testimony  to  the 
failure  of  Federal  and  state  enforcement  of 
existing  laws. 

Proxmlre  proposes  a  new  strategy  with  two 
essential  elements:  (1)  the  Impoeitlon  of 
a  system  of  national  effluent  charges  and 
(2)  the  development  of  regional  agencies  for 
planning  and  managing  water  quality. 

"Under  the  present  system  there  Is  an  eco- 
nomic Incentive  to  continue  polluting  the 
environment,"  Proxmlre  remarked.  "It  Is 
simply  cheaper  In  many  cases  for  Industry 
to  pay  a  flue  and  continue  polluting  than 
to  develop  pollution  control  devices." 

KENT    T7SE    OF    WATER 

Proxmlre  wants  to  make  it  profitable  for 
Industry  not  to  pollute  the  water.  He  con- 
siders water  a  resource,  like  every  other  re- 
source in  the  production  process,  which  has 
to  be  paid  for  as  a  legitimate  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

"The  effluent  charges  I  propose,"  he  said, 
"would  be  levied  as  a  form  of  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  water  to  dispose  of  Industrial 
wastes. 

"Each  polluter  would  be  assessed  based  on 
the  quantity  of  the  water  discharged  and 
also  on  Its  relative  strength  and  toxicity. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  the  public  should 
be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  water 
which  industry  has  used  free  of  charge  to 
carry  away  its  waste." 

Proxmlre  pointed  out  that  since  the 
charges  would  be  levied  on  a  per  pound 
basis — perhaps  at  a  rate  of  from  eight  cents 
to  10  cents — there  would  be  direct  Incentive 
for  polluters  to  reduce  their  waste  produc- 
tion BO  that  a  major  part  of  the  charge  would 
be  eliminated. 

The  revenues  from  this — estimated  to  run 
aroimd  $1.5  bUllon  annually — would  be 
spent  to  build  waste  treatment  plants  for 
municipalities  and  to  finance  the  establish- 
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ment  of  permanent  regloMp  water  man- 
agement asaoclatlons  wbKJh  would  be 
empowered  to  derdop — and  enforce — com- 
prehensive pollution  eonUol  plans. 

As  to  advantages  Prosmiie  kees  five : 

It  promlsM  to  abarply  Im^  '" 

Ity  In  a  short  period. 

It   places   responsibility 
not  on  the  public,  to  pay  f 
environment. 

It  encourages  waste  reduc 
waste  conTerslon. 

It    proTldes    substantial 
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sorely  needed  revenue  to  fliance  the  con 
structlon    of    rnvmldpal    w^ste    treatment 
plants.  I 

It  provides  strong  economic  Incentives  for 
the  creation  of  regional  watir  management 
associations.  I 

"Industry  can  either  support  a  system  of 
effluent  charges  which  will  tnable  them  to 
make  their  own  decisions  as  how  best  to  re- 
duce waste  production  throagh  changes  In 
the  production  process,  or  th^y  can  continue 
to  face  increasing  stale  and  federal  pressure 
to  stop  all  pollution  by  a  dat^  Imposed  upon 
them.  It  Is  a  choice  between  jf orce  and  free- 
dom." 

The  aystem  has  worked  m  several  caaee. 
In  Otsego,  Ulcb..  the  Cliy  Commission 
charged  the  one  major  Industrial  plant  for 
treating  Its  1.500-pounds-a-clay  waste. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  firm 
was  charged  for  what  It  actially  dumped — 
900  pounda,  down  600  pounc^  frotn  the  pre- 
vious 1.500  average. 

The  second  month  It  paid  ior  dumping  733 
pounda,  down  over  50  percent. 

The  third  month  the  waste  was  down  to 
500  pounda  a  day.  a  66  peicent  reduction. 
Thla  was  a  level  which  the  tiwns  treatment 
plant  could  handle.  I 

In  Springfield.  Mo  .  similar]  steps  were  tak- 
en with  firma  being  billed  Ito  advance  with 
prospective  charges  bcued  or(  past  records. 

A  meat  packing  plant  faeid  with  a  $1,400 
bill  managed  by  the  end  of  jthe  first  month 
to  ruduce  its  discharge  bill  to  •asS  by 
changes  In  Its  production  process. 

•The  Achilles  heel  of  the]  blU."  Proxmire 
stressed,  "Is  the  per  pound  assessment.  It 
most  be  high  enough  to  motivate  changes, 
or  Industry  wlU  simply  be  entouraged  to  bear 
the  expense." 


auriaa  than  AvxaAca  chamcb 

Asked  about  tlM  bill's  projects  In  view  of 
Nixon's  clew  water  campaign.  Proxmire 
stated  that  he  beUevea  it  s^  has  a  better 
than  average  chance.  J 

The  Nixon  proposals  don'f  appear  to  have 
any  substance  behind  theii.  They  call  for 
the  outlay  of  M  billion  Federal  dollars  with 
a  continuation  of  the  old  strategy. 

The  politics  of  enforcing  Anes  on  Industry 
are  Important  because  of  lar^  campaign  con- 
tributions made  by  companies.  This  Is  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  NUoi  program  even 
though  he  calls  for  llO.OOd  a  day  fines  to 
polluters.  I 

Proxmlre's  bill  Is  In  compilttee  now  and 
Is  co-sponsored  by  11  ocherl  Senators. 

Backers  believe  it  will  s4and  up  well  In 
committee  hearings,  when  the  spedflcs  of 
Nlxoa's  program  emerge.  k>eeause  ol  the 
strength  of  lU  logic.  I 

They  are  dubious  ot  Nlion'a  Intmtiona, 
citing  the  fact  that  ttui  Environmental 
Quality  Council  has  met  oA  the  average  of 
only  once  every  three  mont^  (June,  August 
and  November  1960). 

The  fact  that  ProKmlre's  strategy  will  pay 
for  Ita-U.  staflvs  reasnti.  WW  bave  an  Ir- 
reelatible  apfteal  to  eren  'the  noat  loyal 
Republican.  1 

ProKmlre  hopta  to  get  tb4  bill  out  of  oo«a- 
mittee  and  to  tlM  Oenetw  t*  the  end  of  the 
year  with  ImptaBrentaUon  Into  law  by  June 
197X- 


UON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REITlESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  oc- 
casionally a  letter  of  such  outstanding 
quality  and  content  is  received  by  a  con- 
gressional office  that  it  merits  distribu- 
tion to  the  entire  Congress. 

One  such  letter  I  commend  to  the  Con- 
gress was  received  recently  from  Mrs. 
W.  N.  Clasen.  of  Covington,  Ind. 

The  letter  is  an  emphatic  commentary 
of  the  efforts  by  the  Students  for  A 
Democratic  Society — a  misnomer  if  there 
ever  was  one — to  destroy  our  public  and 
private  school  system. 

Mrs.  Clasen  has  examined  the  evidence 
against  SDS  as  uncovered  by  a  congres- 
sional inquiry  and  makes  some  observa- 
tions that  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  Congress. 

The  letter  follows : 

COVIWCTON.    INB.. 

March  16,  1970. 

Mr.  RlCHAiD  L.  ROIJDEBtTSH. 

Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAa  **■  RounaBPBM:  The  motivation 
brtUnd  this  letter  can  be  attributed  to  a 
recent  opporttmlty  to  read  the  pamphlet 
"SDS  Plana  for  America's  High  Schorta", 
which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Clifton  Warner,  Supt., 
North  Vermillion  School  Corp..  PerrysvlUe, 
Indiana.  I  admit  to  having  had  a  casual 
knowledge  of  this  organization — primarily 
suppUed  to  me  through  the  usual  media — 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  reports. 
However,  alter  reading  this  report.  I  realize 
my  heretofore  information  was  meager,  to  say 
the  least.  I  was  formerly  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  this  was  an  organlaatlon  to  be  dealt 
with  sternly  and  absolutely,  yee:  but  now  I 
am  appalled  to  find  out  that  a  group  with  the 
open  doctrine  "The  goal  la  the  destruction  o< 
U.S.  Imperialism  and  the  achievement  of  a 
classless  world — world  communism",  could 
be  allowed  to  gain  such  control  over  our  na- 
tion's youth. 

How  far  out  does  the  pendulum  of  law 
swing  before  It  reverses  and  finds  Its  way 
back  to  defend  and  ufriiold  the  very  ideals 
this  nation  was  built  upon?  Law  and  order 
Is  the  Issue  here.  Without  proper  and  Im- 
mediate direction  from  our  Supreme  Court, 
every  lower  court,  every  legislator,  governor, 
college  president,  supt.  of  schools,  right  down 
to  the  "cop"  walking  the  beat  baa  his  hands 
tied. 

The  youth  are  well  led  In  these  riots — or 
"demonstrations",  as  they  are  called.  They 
fire  bomb,  break  windows,  bum  buildings, 
stone  the  police  and  virtually  nothing  is 
done  to  punish  the  offenders.  Until  students 
are  irrevermbly  expelled  for  any  participa- 
tion m  mob  action;  until  the  leaders  of  the 
mobe — SDS  members.  If  you  please,  are  Jailed 
on  charges  that  hold,  these  United  States 
will  see  a  continuation,  even  an  increase  in 
disruptive  and  destructive  action  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

The  youth  are  notoriously  Idealistic,  en- 
thusiastic smd  easily  led.  They  are  presently 
f  oUowlng  the  Judas  goat  while  we.  the  "silent 
majority",  allow  It  to  happen.  The  high 
school  axkd  coUege  students  of  today  are 
products  of  an  affluent  generation.  Most  of 
them  have  bright,  eager  minds,  sound 
bodies  and  an  irrepref>albla  desire  to  "do 
good".  They  are  really  no  different  from  the 
youth  of  any  generation,  except  that  they 
lack  discipline  and  direction.  They  want  to 
change  all  that  Is  bad.  OOOD!  Let  them  first 


educate  themselves  and  then  set  out  to 
change  the  bad — armed  with  knowledge  and 
wisdom — not  rocks  and  bambs. 

The  Supreme  Court  can  lixltlate  the  return 
to  law  and  order  by  letting  those  adversaries 
know  that  individual  rights  can  go  only  so 
far  When  they  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
society,  they  have  overstepped  their  bounds 
and  the  law  must  deal  with  them  quickly 
and  Irrevocably. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  government 
pamphlet  on  the  SDS  prompted  me  to  voice 
my  opinion.  Although  I  have  a  college  educa- 
tion and  consider  myself  "up"  on  current 
events,  I  realize  now  how  very  naive  and  un- 
informed I  have  been  to  date.  This  pamphlet. 
In  fact,  all  Information  available  on  groups 
that  would  work  to  destroy  our  way  of  life, 
should  be  put  In  the  hands  of  every  Ameri- 
can. Ignorance  Is  as  dangerous  as  misdirected 
Idealism,  If  not  more  so!  First  things  first — 
back  to  law  and  order ! 

I  remain. 

Sincerely  concerned, 

LiMDA  Clasen. 


PETER  REICH  WINS  1970  AVIATION- 
SPACE   WRITERS  AWARD 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  njLXNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  singular  honor  was  bestowed  on  one 
of  Chicago's  foremost  newsmen.  Peter 
Reich.  Avlatlon/Space  Editor  for  Chicago 
Today,  was  awarded  the  1970  space  writ- 
ing award  of  the  Aviation/Space  Writers 
Association. 

His  series  of  articles  on  the  mission  of 
Apollo  11— man's  jlrst  steps  on  another 
celestial  body — were  acclaimed  as  the 
best  description  of  that  epochal  moment 
written  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  high  praise  Indeed,  and  praise 
from  men  and  women  who  know  from 
personal  experience  the  rigorous  and  in- 
tensely difficult  task  It  Is  to  "cover"  space 
and  aviation. 

Mr.  Reich's  Apollo  11  series  also  was 
selected  for  first  prize  in  the  1969  As- 
sociated Press  Illinois  writing  cwnpeti- 
tion  last  autumn. 

Although  Mr.  Reich  is  the  first  Chi- 
cagoan  ever  to  be  so  honored  by  his  col- 
leagues, he  has  received  cotmtless  honors 
during  his  career.  He  has  also  won  two 
Air  Force  Association  "Newsman  of  the 
Year"  awards  for  his  work — the  only 
newsman  to  be  so  honored.  In  addition, 
he  has  received  four  Associated  Press 
writing  awards. 

He  graduated  from  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  1951  and  prior  to  that  he  was  a 
cadet  at  West  Point  with  a  class  that  in- 
cluded future  astronauts.  Edwin  Aldrin, 
Prank  Borman,  Mike  Collins,  and  Ed- 
ward White. 

Peter  Reich  represents  the  very  top  of 
his  profession.  His  Integrity  and  his 
genuine  writing  skill  have  marked  him 
as  an  outstanding  newsman.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Chicagocuis  and  people 
throughout  the  Midwest  have  relied  on 
his  coverage  of  space  and  aviation  news. 
He  has  never  disappointed  them. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  my  own  per- 
sonal note  of  thanks  for  a  Job  superla- 
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lively  done  to  Peter  Reich  today  and  to 
share  some  of  his  background  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Mr.  Reich 
and  some  of  the  honors  he  has  received 
in  his  young  life,  follow : 

For  Apoixo  11  Sehtto  :   Oua  Man  Wins  Top 
Wkiteb  Pbizk 

The  nation's  highest  honor  for  writing 
about  space  has  been  won  by  Peter  Reich, 
avlatlon/space  writer  for  Chicago  Today. 

It  Is  the  1070  space  writing  award  of  the 
Aviation-Space  Writers  association.  Reich 
won  it  for  his  series  of  articles  on  the  epic 
Apollo  11  moon  mission  last  summer — man- 
kind's first  lunar  landing. 

Writers  from  newspapers  and  wire  serv- 
ices thruout  the  country  competed  for  the 
prize,  which  never  before  has  been  won  by  a 
Chlcagoan.  Reich  will  be  presented  his  award 
at  a  dinner  In  La«  Vegas  next  month. 

Reich's  Apollo  11  series  also  captured  first 
place  in  the  1960  Associated  Press  Illinois 
writing  competition  last  fall.  The  series  In- 
cluded Reich's  account  of  the  Apollo  11 
filght  from  blastoff  thru  recovery. 

Chicago  Today  sent  Reich  to  Cape  Ken- 
nedy for  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  his- 
toric launch,  then  to  Houston  to  cover  the 
rest  of  the  mission  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  administration's  command 
center  there. 

The  award  Is  the  second  national  top  prize 
on  Chicago  Today's  record  in  the  last  a 
months. 

In  February,  this  newspaper  received  the 
prestigious  Edmvmd  C.  Arnold  award  as  the 
nation's  boldest  and  most  Innovative  news- 
paper In  design  and  makeup.  The  Arnold 
competition  Is  the  successor  to  the  famed 
Ayer  Cup  awards. 

The  A.  W.  A.  honor  is  the  second  national 
award  for  Reich.  In  1966.  he  received  the 
United  States  Air  Force  association's  national 
citation  for  distinguished  aerc-space  report- 
ing. The  A.  P.  A.  award  covered  magazines, 
radio,  television,  and  lecture  platform  pres- 
entations as  well  as  newspapers. 

Reich  also  has  won  two  Air  Force  associa- 
tion (Illinois  vrtng)  "Newsman  of  the  Year" 
awards  for  his  work — the  only  newsman  to  be 
so  honored.  He  has  received  four  Associated 
Press  wrlUng  awards — for  arUcles  about  a 
ride  in  a  B-52  Jet  bomber,  the  death  of  an 
Atlas  missile,  and  the  training  of  infantry, 
in  addition  to  the  Apollo  series. 

A  1961  graduate  of  Northwestern  univer- 
sity's Medill  school  of  Journalism,  Reich  was 
a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1948,  along  with 
several  future  astronauts.  Including  Edwin 
(Buzz)  Aldrin,  Frank  Borman.  Mike  Collins, 
and  the  late  Edward  H.  White.  II. 

White  died  in  the  1967  ApoUo  launch  pad 
fire. 

Biography  op  Petes  Reich 
Peter  Reich  has  been  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  avlatlon/space  writer  for  Chi- 
cago Today  and  its  predecessor  publications 
since  1962.  when  he  graduated  from  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University. 

Reich  has  won  numerous  awards  for  his 
work.  These  Include  two  "Newsman  of  the 
Year"  citations  by  the  Air  Force  Association 
(Illinois  Wing),  and  the  1966  "Citation  of 
Honor  for  Distinguished  Aerospace  Report- 
ing" by  the  Air  Force  Association  (United 
States) .  The  latter,  the  highest  award  in  its 
field.  Is  given  to  only  one  newsman  a  year, 
and  covers  not  only  newspapers  but  radio. 
TV.  magazines,  and  the  lecture  platform. 
Reich  also  Is  the  only  newsman  to  receive 
two  "Newsman  of  the  Year"  citations. 

He  also  has  won  four  Associated  Press  writ- 
ing awards — the  first  In  1958  for  his  story  of 
a  ride  in  a  B-6a  Jet  bomber;  the  second  In 
1963  for  an  article  detailing  the  death  of  an 
Atlas  missile;  the  third  in  1066  for  his  series 
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on  "The  Making  of  a  Soldier,  1066";  and  the 
Fourth  m  1969  for  his  series  on  the  Apollo  1 1 
moon  landing  mission. 

Several  of  Reich's  stories  have  been  read 
Into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Reich  has  a  number  of  "firsts"  to  his 
credit: 

First  Chicago  newsman  to  fly  thru  the 
sound  barrier.  (1953,  1056) 

First  Chicago  newsman  to  go  thru  the  air 
force  arctic  survival  school.  (1958) 

PMrst  Chicago  newsman  to  ride  in  a  B-52 
Jet  bomber.  (1058) 

First  Chicago  newsman  to  experience  zero- 
gravity  and  lunar  gravity  In  the  astronauts' 
training  plane.  (1064) 

Chicago  Today  has  sent  Reich  on  assign- 
ments all  over  the  world — from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy to  Europe,  South  America,  and  even  the 
South  Pole.  Reich  toured  Antarctica  for  a  se- 
ries of  articles  In  1062. 

In  addition  to  writing  about  aviation  and 
space,  Reich  has  appeared  as  guest  expert  on 
numerous  radio  and  TV  shows  around  the 
country. 

He  has  delivered  some  500  lectures  on  avla- 
tlon/space to  audiences  around  the  country 
and  In  Europe. 

He  was  elected  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes- 
sional Journalism  honorary. 

He  is  listed  In  Who's  Who  In  the  Midwest 
and  other  reference  biographies. 

He  lives  at  5455  No.  Sheridan  Road,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 
OP  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  Alphonzo  Bell,  was  recently 
honored  by  an  editorial  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  In  view  of  his  10  years  of 
service  to  the  Nation,  and  my  personal 
hope  that  that  service  will  be  continued, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  that  edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  10,  1070 J 
Bkll  Desxrvxs  To  Keep  His  Skat 

Some  segments  of  the  Republican  Party 
currently  are  engaged  In  trying  to  punish 
Rep.  Alphonzo  Bell  (R-Los  Angeles)  because 
he  had  the  courage  to  speak  his  mind  about 
the  way  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  campaigned  for 
reelection  last  year. 

We  think  these  efforts  are  wrong  and 
should  be  repudiated.  They  do  the  party  a 
disservice. 

Bell,  a  former  state  and  county  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party,  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  of  service  to  his  party 
and  to  his  constituents  In  the  28th  Con- 
gressional District.  He  was  GOP  state  chair- 
man In  1956-58. 

It's  true  he  Is  not  a  far-right  conservative. 
But  neither  is  he  a  leftist.  For  Instance,  he 
has  a  better  record  of  supporting  President 
Nixon's  domestic  policies  last  year  than  do 
such  OOP  conservatives  as  Rep.  Del  Clawson 
of  Compton.  Rep.  Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.  of 
Burbank  or  the  late  Rep.  James  Utt  of  Santa 
Ana. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  elaborate 
and  hard-driving  campaign  against  Bell  Is 
motivated  to  a  large  degree  by  those  who 
think  he  erred  in  opposing  Yorty  and  In 
supporting  Councilman  Thomas  Bradley,  a 
Negro  in  last  year's  mayoral  election. 

Siu^ly  it  couldn't  be  that  Bradley  Is  a 
Democrat.  For  Yorty.  too,  is  a  Democrat  and 
some  of  Bell's  most  ardent  foes  were  found  to 
be  backing  a  Democrat  (Yorty)  last  year. 

And  it  would  be  a  sorry  scene  if  the  OOP 
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leaders  in  the  district  permitted  themselves 
to  be  cast  In  the  role  of  punishing  those  who 
support  candidates,  of  whatever  race,  whom 
they  personally  oppose. 

Now,  if  It's  a  matter  of  Bell's  record  In 
office,  that  Is  fine.  That's  what  elections  are 
all  about.  And  on  that  score.  Bell  clearly 
deserves  another  term  in  Congress.  He  has 
earned  the  respect  and  support  of  Republican 
leadership  In  the  House.  And  he  holds  impor- 
tant semorlty  on  the  House  committees  on 
education  and  labor,  and  on  science  and 
astronautics — both  important  to  this  area. 

We  think  a  relatively  small  handful  of 
wealthy  kingmakers  In  the  party  made  a  mis- 
take when  they  selected  John  LaFoUette  to 
do  their  bidding  in  the  congressional  race. 
And  as  the  heavily-financed  campaign  has 
developed.  It  has  become  clear  that  LaFollette 
Is  far  less  qualified  to  represent  the  district 
in  Congress  than  Is  Bell. 

We  wholeheartedly  endorse  Alphonzo  Bell 
at  the  June  2  primary  election. 


STUDENTS  FORCE  UNIVERSITY  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 


OP   PLORmA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  ago 
I  urged  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Student  Antiviolence  Act  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  law-abiding  stu- 
dents to  an  education  in  America  without 
fear  of  violence  or  Intimidation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  badly  needed 
legislation,  I  singled  out  for  praise  two 
law  students  who  went  into  court  and 
forced  the  University  of  Miami  to  remain 
open  despite  the  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration smd  campus  militants  to  close  the 
classrooms. 

Today,  I  received  a  communication 
from  another  UM  law  student,  F.  Law- 
rence Matthews,  outlining  exactly  what 
happened  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
The  events  6n  this  particular  campus 
carry  a  message  for  all  of  us. 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Matthews' 
report: 

Report  bt  F.   Lawrence  Matthews 

The  experience  of  the  University  of  Miami 
In  the  days  following  the  fctiiing  ©f  four 
students  at  Kent  State  Urlversity  was  unique 
and  provides  a  concrete  example  of  how  the 
great  majority  of  students  can  protect  their 
rights  to  attend  classes  aaid  receive  an  edu- 
cation when  the  school  administration  sur- 
renders Its  auth<wlty  to  the  demands  of  a 
vocal,  demonstrating  minority. 

The  killings  occurred  on  Monday.  On  Wed- 
nesday there  was  a  mass  rally  in  front  of 
the  Student  Union  on  the  Coral  Gables, 
Florida  campus  In  commemoration  and  pro- 
test. Henry  King  Stanford,  President  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  cancelled  classes  for 
one  hour  for  this  memorial.  After  the  rally 
small  bands  of  students  refused  to  return  to 
class  and  roamed  the  campus  forcibly  lower- 
ing all  the  American  flags  they  could  find. 

By  the  next  morning,  the  protest  had  be- 
come part  of  the  nationally  coordinated  stu- 
dent strike.  A  small  group  of  students 
blocked  the  entrances  of  the  Aahe  Admln- 
Isrtratlon  Building.  They  were  Joined  by  sev- 
eral hundred  students  who  either  supported 
the  action  of  the  strikers  or  were  curious 
as  to  the  effect  they  would  have.  R.O.T.C. 
students  who  were  in  the  crowd  opposing 
the  strike  showed  their  opposition  by  wearing 
their  uniforms.  The  protestors'   chant   was 


several    other 

klded  that  cause 

the  University 


ijnorlty  has  been 
the  school  au- 
itpuses  In  this 
it  with  no  con- 
I  large  number  of 
er.  For  probably 
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"On  strike,  shut  It  down."  Tliit  morning  the 
faculty  senate  h»d  an  emergency  meeting 
and  recommended  that  President  Stanford 
suspend  classee  fo*-  four  days  President  Stan- 
ford decided  to  follow  their  a4vlc«  and  classes 
were  suspended  unUl  Monday  morning. 

That  afternoon,  two  law  s|tudenta,  Arthur 
Cohen  and  George  Koltus,  believing  that  they 
had  a  right  to  attend  the  cjassea  they  paid 
for  which  could  not  be  abrKfced  by  the  Uni- 
versity filed  suit  m  the  Clrcujt  Court  of  Dade 
County.  On  Friday  mornlni  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Henry  Balaban  IsauAl  an  order  re- 
quiring the  University  to  Reopen  or  show 
cause  why  It  should  remain  shut. 

A  full  hearing  was  held  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing May  ninth.  After  hearingi  President  Stan 
ford,    the   two   students    an 
witnesses.  Judge  Balaban  de 
bad  not  been  established  b 
and  ordered   the  school   to]be  Immediately 
opened. 

For  years  a  small  vocal  m 
malting  various  demands  oi 
thorlties  at  different  cai 
country.  Often  they  are  m 
sideration  being  given  to  th« 
students  whose  opinions  dlf 
the  first  time,  studente  ha^e  gone  to  court 
and  been  able  to  force  scho<il  administrators 
to  protect  their  rights  as  *udenw  and  In- 
dividuals who  desire  to  attend  class  and 
learn.  I 

The  effect  on  the  campvis  was  dramatic. 
After  momentary  confusion  over  Its  applica- 
tion, the  effect  of  the  order  seemed  to  shock 
the  general  student  body  lito  an  awareness 
that  all  students  had  rlghti  which  could  be 
Infringed.  An  attempt  to  coiitlnue  the  strike 
and  shut  down  the  school  again  on  Monday 
May  eleventh  failed  as  oilly  three  out  of 
eighteen  thousand  studentslshowed  up  to  try 
and  close  the  admlnlstratiob  building. 

That  same  day  over  twelve  hundred  stu- 
denu  in  a  three  hour  period' signed  a  petition 
to  keep  classes  open  for  thope  who  wished  to 
attend  and  make  arrangements  for  those  who 
wished  to  dissent  to  have  tie  opportunity  to 
make  their  dissent  known  peacefully.  This 
petlUon  was  signed  by  camqus  radicals  whose 
shlrw  had  red  fists  stenciled  on  them  and 
Cuban  exUe  students,  probibly  the  first  time 
these  two  groups  have  ever  agreed  on 
anything. 

With  many  of  our  schopU  closed,  swept 
with  violence,  and  surrendering  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  militant  tev.  Arthur  Cohen 
and  George  Kokus  have,  »y  their  example, 
shown  the  peaceful  majority  that  they  can 
protect  their  rights  in  the  (iourts  rather  than 
the  streets  and  warned  tha  different  iinlver- 
sities  tJiat  it  can  be  dangetous  to  Ignore  the 
right  of  students  to  get  an  education.  Peace- 
ful dissent,  of  course,  musd  be  protected,  but 
dissent  is  not  permission  td  invade  the  rights 
of  others. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

consideration  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  gave  a  good  sum- 
mation of  several  points  of  view  on  the 
more  controversial  sections  of  the  pend- 
ing bills  to  reorganize  Federal  manpower 
progrsuns. 

I     commend     the     speech     to     my 
colleagues : 

Implications   fob   Political   RESPONSiBiLrrr 
AND  Public  Policy 
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HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MXNNESaTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Mai  20,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague, 
William  Stkicu,  addressed  the  Con- 
ference on  Vocational  Education  and 
Training  Under  a  Comprehensive  Man 
power  Policy  held  at  t|ie  University  of 
Wisconsin,  on  May  14.  1970.  His  remarks 
were  entitled,  "Implications  for  Political 
Responsibmty  and  Publ|c  Policy." 

He  reviewed  the  workings  and  short- 
comings of  our  prejent  manpower 
programs,    various    alternatives    under 


(By  WnxiAM  A.  STKOia) 
Recently,  I've  heard  a  number  of  people 
say  we  really  dont  need  a  manpower  bill  this 
congressional  session.  The  administration,  so 
the  argument  goes,  has  a  good  deal  of  au- 
thority to  streamline  program  guidelines,  im- 
prove the  delivery  service  of  the  employment 
service  and  encourage  more  planning  and 
coordination  at  the  sute  and  local  level.  At 
times  when  I  think  of  the  problems  that  we 
face  m  trying  to  arrive  at  the  best  legislation, 
I  am  almost  ready  to  agree  with  the  skeptics. 
I  think,  you  will  concur,  however,  that 
failure  to  tackle  the  very  real  problems  we 
now  have  in  the  manpower  field  may  well 
result  In  more  serious  problems  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Manpower  programs  have  by  their  very  size, 
broad  utilization  and  substantial  expendi- 
tures of  pubUc  funds,  achieved  strategic  sig- 
nificance in  our  economic  as  well  as  social 
policies. 

We  now  look  to  manpower  programs, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty,  welfare,  unemployment,  crime,  race, 
to  name  a  few. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  said:  "All 
Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work 
have  the  right  to  useful  remunerative,  regu- 
lar and  full-Ume  employment,  and  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 
existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans 
to  freely  exercise  this  right."  This  was  a 
statement  of  Congressional  and  National 
intent.  In  the  intervening  24  years,  we  have 
been  trying  to  put  It  Into  practice,  with  an 
erratic  degree  of  success. 

However,  now.  in  1970,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  proposed,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  approved,  legislation  re- 
quiring as  a  prerequisite  for  family  assist- 
ance funds  that  every  person  who  is  able 
to  work  be  given  either  training  or  a  Job,  and, 
In  addition.  Individuals  who  are  working, 
but  earning  below  the  poverty  level,  must 
register  for  upgrading  or  higher  degrees  of 
employment.  In  order  to  receive  family  as- 
sistance, poor  Individuals  must  seek  training 
and  work  and  the  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
get  people  off  welfare  Into  self  supporting 
roles. 

The  Implications  for  our  manpower  policy 
are  tremendous  and  quite  frankly,  I  don't 
think  our  present  structure  Is  up  to  the 
demand. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  demanding  that 
the  poor  take  Jobs,  we  are  faced  with  rising 
unemployment  affecting  skilled,  middle-class 
workers  as  well  as  the  last  hired,  first  fired. 
Prior  to  the  recent  economic  slowdown  we 
generally  congratulated  ourselves  as  a  Nation 
at  having  reached  such  a  low  level  of  unem- 
ployment. We  proclaimed  that  our  economic 
and  manpower  policies  were  working  and  the 
low  unemployment  rate  was  proof.  As  Charles 
Kllllngsworth  has  pointed  out,  howev»,  we 
failed  to  take  a  number  of  factors  Into 
account — the  Vietnam  buildup  resulted  in 
both  a  major  expansion  in  the  slae  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  number  of  blue  collar 
Jobs  available.  The  unemployment  figures 
did  not  reflect  those  who  had  simply  given 
up  looking  for  Jobs.  The  lees-educated,  the 
nonwhlte,  the  teenager,  the  resident  of  the 
central  core  of  the  big  city  or  the  de- 
pressed rural  area  still  remained  trapped  by 
unemployment. 

Now  we  face  a  slowdown  In  the  economy 


and  a  deescalatlon  of  the  Vle<tnam  War  with 
an  accompanying  cutback  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry. Now  the  skilled,  middle-class  worker 
has  taken  a  place  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation line  along  with  the  sometime  wel- 
fare recipient. 

All  this  comes  right  at  a  time  when  there 
Is  decreasing  willingness  to  accept  unemploy- 
ment as  an  inevitable  result  of  economic  or 
social  conditions.  Taxpayers  balk  at  paying 
for  more  welfare.  The  poor  are  demanding 
Jobs.  The  skilled  worker,  who  considered 
himself  secure  in  the  world  of  work,  finds  his 
Job  threatened  and  intends  to  pressure  the 
Government  for  equal  assistance  In  locating 
and /or  providing  suitable  employment. 

Training,  upgrading,  retraining  are  being 
demanded.  Our  manpower  system  Is  really 
being  called  upon  to  perform. 

There  are  two  other  important  considera- 
tions for  manpower  programs,  both  related 
to  education. 

First,  as  Hugh  Cauklns,  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Education,  has 
stated,  "the  number  of  men  and  women  who 
are  lifted  out  of  unemployment  through  the 
manpower  programs  is  almost  exactly 
matched  by  the  number  of  young  men  and 
women  who  enter  the  Job  market  without  the 
skills  and  preparation  necessary  to  qualify 
for  employment." 

Secondly,  we  have  developed  a  caste  system 
of  acceptable  work  in  this  country.  The 
plumber  or  electrician  who  makes  $20,000  a 
year  Is  somehow  second  class  because  he 
doesn't  wear  a  suit  or  carry  a  briefcase.  Man- 
power training  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  in 
some  circles  as  the  second-class  way  to  go. 
If  you  can't  make  It  In  the  regular  system. 

Given  the  very  real  problems  manpower 
policy  la  expected  to  solve  and  the  very  real 
problems  our  present  system  faces,  we  need, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  very  substantial  redirection 
of  our  manpower  efforts  to  date. 

This  redirection  must  take  two  forms. 
First,  we  must  tailor  our  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual — not  the  project 
administrator  or  the  Job  counselor,  or  the 
Washington  bureaucrat  who  processes  the 
papers. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  develop  a  mech- 
anism for  establishing  and  implementing 
a  national  manpower  policy. 
Let  me  address  myself  to  the  latter  first. 
Manpower  policy  and  programs  cannot 
stand  In  isolation  to  other  national  policies 
and  programs.  Education,  the  War  on  Poverty, 
Rural  and  Urban  renewal,  Housing,  National 
goals  are  all  affected  by  and  affect  manpower 
programs  and  policies. 

I  have  touched  briefiy  on  the  problems  of 
education  versus  manpower  training.  To  date 
we  have  treated  one  in  virtual  isolation  of 
the  other.  In  some  cases,  educators  have 
held  to  the  belief  that  only  education  can 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  individual — training 
is  the  key.  They  have  looked  with  suspicion 
on  manpower  «>fforts  which  involve  training 
outside  of  the  classroom  and  have  charged 
that  a  dual  system  of  education  was  being 
developed.  On  the  other  hand,  manpower  ex- 
perts have  often  contended  that  all  of  the 
education  In  the  world  is  useless  if  there  Is 
no  Job  at  the  end  of  the  process.  Furthermore, 
the  manpower  enthusiast  argues,  the  educa- 
tion process  has  failed.  Many  of  those  com- 
ing through  the  system  aren't  trained  for 
anything  and  can't  find  a  Job,  thus  manpower 
prog;rams  have  to  do  both  the  education  and 
the  placing. 

Obviously,  common  sense  dictates  that 
education  and  manpower  programs  be  com- 
plimentary not  competitive.  School  and 
work  must  be  linked,  not  simply  in  the 
normal  progression  of  school  to  Job,  but 
after  formal  schooling  Is  completed  and 
retraining  or  upgrading  in  skills  is  necessary. 
Another  aspect  of  manpower  policy  which 
requires  national  attention  is  the  Inevitable 
cutback,  redirection,  and  even  elimination 
of  some  industries  as  national  policy,  auto- 
mation   and    foreign    competition    dictates 
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changes.  At  present,  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  there  Is  a  severe  housing  shortage  in 
the  country.  The  service  related  industries 
are  short  of  employees.  Health  care  is  crying 
for  qualified  personnel.  At  the  same  time, 
our  defense  industry  is  being  cut  back,  the 
space  program  is  being  de-emphasized.  At 
the  risk  of  oversimplifying  the  situation, 
at  present  there  is  no  real  mechanism  for 
shifting  Federal  expenditures,  providing  for 
wide  scale  industry  retooling,  or  directing 
manpower  from  one  area  which  had  priority 
to  another  which  now  demands  national 
attention. 

In  a  related  area,  imports  are  threatening 
domestic  industries  which  employ  millions 
of  American  workers.  A  sign  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Impact  Imports  are  having  can 
be  found  In  the  reversal  in  attitudes  of  labor 
unions  over  the  last  few  years  on  the  issue 
of  free  trade. 

Traditionally,  the  majority  of  organized 
labor  has  regarded  free  trade  as  one  of  the 
worklngman's  best  friends,  pointing  out  that 
the  worker  Is  also  a  consumer  and  Imports 
keep  prices  down  thus  helping  the  worker 
guard  his  purchasing  power. 

Now,  writes  Frank  Porter  in  the  May  10 
Washington  Post,  the  AFL-CIO  has  reversed 
Its  policy  arguing  "that  the  old  concepts  of 
free  trade  and  protectionism  have  been  out- 
moded by  the  spread  of  managed  national 
economies  that  encourage  exports  and 
hinder  imports  as  a  matter  of  policy,  by 
the  Internationalization  of  technology,  the 
great  rise  of  U.S.  investments  overseas  and 
the  proliferation  of  multinational  com- 
panies .  .  ."  Sentiment  has  been  growing  in 
so  many  circles  »hat  the  most  serious  Con- 
gressional Interest  In  years  has  been  aroused 
with  regard  to  import  limitations. 

Another  matter  which  deserves  national 
attention  is  the  redefinition  of  Jobs  and  the 
education  and  skills  needed  to  handle  them, 
as  well  as  a  redirection  of  national  thinking 
as  to  what  constitutes  an  acceptable  Job. 
Given  the  social  stigma  attached  to  some 
Jobs,  companies  have  been  requiring  more 
education,  retitllng  the  position,  demanding 
more  experienced  applicants.  For  example, 
secretaries  are  referred  to  as  executive 
assistants;  garbage  collectors  as  sanitary 
engineers,  maids  as  household  technicians. 
This  Is  fine  taken  at  face  value. 

However,  whUe  the  change  in  title  reflects 
no  real  change  in  the  Job  description,  the 
employer  now  requires  his  "execuUve  assist- 
ant" to  be  a  college  graduate  while  his 
former  "secretary"  served  him  well  with  a 
high  school  education.  The  sanitary  engi- 
neer may  now  need  a  high  school  diploma 
while  the  garbage  collector  needed  no  such 
document.  Thus,  we  see  while  the  basic  Job 
has  not  changed,  the  retitllng  may  have 
screened  more  people  out  of  the  labor  market. 
OOftainly  existing  Jobs  can  be  broken 
down  or  redefined  so  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  individuals  can  fill  them  or  so 
individuals  with  intelligence,  but  without 
formal  education,  can  not  only  fill  them  but 
rise  according  to  their  abilities. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  problems  which 
demand  national  attention,  evaluation  and 
coordination. 

Congressman  O'Hara's  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  responsible  for  co- 
ordination of  pertinent  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  public  agencies,  as  well 
as  private  agencies,  and  recommends  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  shifts  in  programs 
and  responsibilities. 

The  Administration's  bill  establishes  an 
intergovernmental  advisory  Council  on  Man- 
power composed  of  Governors,  mayors,  and 
other  appropriate  elected  heads  of  local  gov- 
ernment, to  advise  on  federal-state-local 
relations  under  the  Act. 

Under  my  bill,  as  well  as  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill,  funds  are  reserved  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  fund  programs  which 
have  national  implications. 
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However,  none  of  the  three  bills  before 
the  Congress  comes  to  gripe  with  the  ques- 
tions of  coordination  at  the  federal  level  and 
of  national  overview  of  manpower  related 
policies  and  problems. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions 
made  for  addressing  some  or  all  of  these 
problems.  Among  them: 

1.  Congressman  Puclnskl,  Lowell  Burkett 
and  Howard  Matthews  have  proposed  that 
an  independent  national  manpower  advisory 
council  be  established.  Basically,  such  a 
council  would  be  representative  of  the  op- 
erating dejjartments  and  agencies  Involved 
in  manpower,  education  and  related  fields, 
as  well  as  the  public.  It  would  set  national 
goals,  evaluate  on-going  programs,  prepare 
general  guidelines,  etc. 

2.  Walter  Helms,  appearlzkg  before  our 
Committee,  proposed  creation  of  a  Federal 
commission  on  Manpower,  Education  and 
Training  to  establish  and  monitor  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Institutes  for  Man- 
power, Education  and  Training.  The  Federal 
Institutes,  relying  heavily  on  automatic  data 
and  the  information  processing  technology, 
would  become  the  national  focal  point  and 
clearinghouse  for  the  study  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  concerning  federal  man- 
power, education  and  training  policies  and 
programs;  they  will  develop  and  provide 
Instructional  technology  and  support  per- 
sonnel, and  would  monitor  ongoing  pro- 
grams. The  Commission  would  provide 
overall  direction  to  the  work  of  the  institutes. 

3.  Leon  Keyserllng,  quite  naturally,  feels 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  should  be 
the  main  planner  and  coordinator. 

4.  The  Domestic  Council  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration,  and  approved  by  the 
House,  would  have  as  its  broad  directives — 
assessing  national  needs,  collecting  informa- 
tion and  developing  forecasts,  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  national  goals  and  objectives.  In 
addition,  the  Council  would  coordinate  the 
establistunent  of  national  priorities  for  the 
allocation  of  available  resources  and  main- 
tain a  continuous  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  conduct  of  ongoing  programs  and  propose 
reforms  as  needed. 

While  we  must  decide  what  form  national 
g^oal  setting  should  take,  we  are  confronted 
with  an  existing  set  of  manpower  programs 
and  policies  which  daily  affect  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens.  And  these  day  to 
day  demands  make  It  Imperative  that  we 
move  with  dispatch  to  improve  what  we've 
got. 

The  rapid  development  of  manpower  pro- 
grams In  recent  years  has  generally  reflected 
a  healthy  period  of  innovation  and  progress 
in  the  manpower  field.  But  each  program 
was  developed  to  meet  an  existing  need  at 
the  particular  time.  Both  authors  and  ad- 
ministrators felt  that  their  program  should 
be  maintained,  so  when  new  problems  arose 
the  solution  was  to  create  a  new  program 
rather  than  revise  existing  ones.  We  have 
now  reached  a  point  where  program  prolifera- 
tion Is  Interfering  with  the  development  of 
long-range  manpower  planning,  hampering 
the  efforts  of  state  and  localities  to  adapt 
national  programs  to  the  widely  differing 
circumstances  within  each  community,  and 
acting  as  a  barrier  to  the  effective  linkage  of 
educational,  manpower,  health  and  other 
services  needed  by  numerous  individuals 
prior  to  employment. 

Various  combinations  of  Federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  are  now  entangled  in  a  con- 
fusing and  frustrating  competition  to  serve 
the  same  manpower  clientele.  The  distribu- 
tion formulas  are  different.  Project-by- 
Project  approval  of  programs  remains  cum- 
bersome and  time  consuming.  The  needy 
individual  is  forced  to  adopt  to  program  re- 
quirements rather  than  having  a  variety  of 
services  packaged  to  fit  his  needs.  And  there 
Is  almost  a  total  lack  of  accountability. 

But  you  know  the  problems.  Our  task  is 
to  find  solutions. 
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I  began  my  search  about  2  years  ago.  The 
ultimate  consideration  in  the  structure  and 
administration  of  manpower  programs  must 
be  the  packaging  and  delivery  of  all  services 
needed  by  the  Individual.  Some  of  these  can 
be  anticipated  by  the  Federal  government, 
most  of  them  cannot.  We  need  to  ask,  "What 
can  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
and  related  private  agencies  each  do  best?" 
and  "How  can  we  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  each  level  of  government  to  perform  Its 
role  more  effectively?"  Wary  of  the  perform- 
ance of  state  and  local  governments  In  the 
past,  every  time  decision  making  power  has 
been  shared  with  states  and  localities  such 
as  in  CAPS,  CAMPS  and  CEPS  federa:  guide- 
lines are  omnipresent  and  often  similar  pro- 
grams are  launched  which  bypass  these 
structures  completely. 

My  bill,  and  the  Administration's,  attempts 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  Let  me  under- 
line "attempts"  because  If  one  thing  is  clear 
from  the  27  days  of  hearings  we  have  Just 
completed  in  the  House,  none  of  the  bills  is 
of  Itself  the  ultimate  solution. 

I'd  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  major 
provisions  and  some  of  the  alternatives  cr 
changes  which  have  been  proposed. 

DECATECORIZATION 

During  our  hearings.  Utah's  Governor 
Calvin  Rampton  and  Mitchell  Svirtdoff  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  discussed  the  federal  guide- 
lines that  might  be  established  in  a  decate- 
gortzed  system.  Sviridoff  counseled,  "The 
Committee  would  be  well  advised  to  obtain 
from  the  Secretary  at  least  a  preliminary  in- 
dication of  how  he  intends  to  exercise  his 
authority  on  decategorizatlon  and  to  make 
its  own  desires  clear  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Act."  We  should  know,  he  says,  what 
the  nature  of  the  Secretary's  planning  gtiide- 
llnes  win  be.  Will  they  mandate  a  wide  va- 
riety of  programs,  taking  note  of  the  special 
needs  cf  youth,  of  present  New  Careerists,  of 
apprentices,  of  blue  collar  workers  needing 
upgrading?  Will  they  permit  the  latitude 
necessary  for  the  development  of  plans  rele- 
vant to  diverse  and  varied  states  and 
localities?" 

It  is  this  latter  question  which  concerns 
Governor  Rampton.  He  warns  that  legislat- 
ing decategorizatlon  won't  insure  Its  imple- 
mentations. He  says, 

"The  1967  amendments  to  Title  I-B  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  authorised  de- 
cateorization  of  those  programs.  Yet  today, 
after  nearly  three  years,  "ntle  I-B  Programs 
remain  structured  essentially  the  same  as 
prior  to  the  1967  amendments.  Without  the 
cooperation  and  commitment  of  Federal 
agencies,  decategorizatlon  will  remain 
nothing  more  than  a  nice  phrase.  .  .  .  We 
find  ourselves  frequently  confused  between 
the  top  level  advocacy  of  decategorizlng  and 
decentralizing  manpower  programs,  and  the 
day  to  day  decision  of  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy" 

Both  Hugh  Cauklns,  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Education,  and 
Daniel  Kruger  of  the  school  of  labor  and 
Industrial  relations,  Michigan  State,  have 
suggested  that  monies  presently  set  aside  for 
manpower  services  for  the  socially  disadvan- 
taged under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
amendments  of  1968  be  included  in  the  MTA. 
"We  anticipate,"  Cauklns  says,  "That  the 
legislation  would  mandate  the  use  of  these 
presently  appropriated  funds  in  approxi- 
mately the  present  proportion  as  between 
the  remedial  and  the  preventive  effort." 

The  scope  of  all  three  bills  Is  limited  to  the 
consolidation  of  MDTA,  the  manpower  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  Employment  Service  insofar  as  it  is 
involved  in  such  programs.  To  be  truly 
comprehensive,  several  witnesses  have  sug- 
gested, we  need  to  include  WIN  (and  eventu- 
ally Family  Assistance  which  will  replace  It) , 
and  other  manpower  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  such  as  appren- 
ticeship. In  addition,  vocational  education 
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and  vocational  rehabilitation  s  lould  have 
an  active  role  In  the  formulaU^n  and  co- 
ordinaUon  of  programs  under  thli  legislation. 
We  all  recognize  that  the  broader  the  scope, 
the  more  difficulties  Involved  la  obtaining 
Congressional  approval.  It  seen  is  essential 
to  me  however,  that  at  the  very  least  legis- 
lative history  made  clear  that  Family  As- 
sistance must  be  coordinated  w  th  compre- 
hensive manpower  activities. 

OBCE  NTIALIZATIO  N 

Jim  OHaras  bill,  as  you  kiow.  would 
retain  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  authority  to 
contract  for  manpower  and  related  services 
with  state  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
orlvate  agencies,  as  he  sees  fit.  1q  all  frank- 
ness I  do  not  see  how  this  liiproves  our 
present  system  one  lota,  and  1  agree  with 
Garth  Mangums  assessment  that  the 
current  contract  negotiating  and  adminis- 
tering     responsibility     is     beycnd     federal 

**In  applying  the  Nixon  AdrelnUtratlon's 
New  Federalism  to  ongoing  or  new  programs, 
the  first  decision  always  concern  5  the  proper 
roles  of  state  and  local  govern!  lents.  There 
Is  no  pat  formula  to  be  applied— that  we 
know  Factors  which  must  l»e  carefully 
weighed  Include:  the  limits  of  the  Federal 
governments  capacity  to  effectively  Influ- 
ence day  to  day  operations  at  tie  state  and 
local  level,  the  ability  and  desire  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  not  only  handle  the 
immediate  responsibility  In  tte  parUcular 
field,  but  their  capacity  for  Imj  rovement  as 

well. 

Essentially  my  bill  and  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  try  to  maintain  Federal  di- 
rection, control  and  evaluation,  trhlle  permit- 
ting state  and  local  Initiative  in  planning  an 
organizing  of  service,  enhancing  poUtlcal 
accountability,  enlisting  local  talent  and 
improving  administrative  perfoimance. 

Two  factors  must  be  emphasized.  First,  I 
believe  poUUcal  accountability  at  both  the 
state  and  local  level  U  essential.  Second. 
while  my  bill  does  not  provide  for  a  pass 
through  to  large  metropoUtan  areas.  I  be- 
lieve It  la  a  necessity. 

Striking  the  balance  between  the  three 
leveU  Is  a  precarious  task.  On  ihe  one  hand 
we  need  to  malnUln  flexibility.  On  the  other, 
we  must  make  It  clear  who  has  lesponslblUty. 
The  O'Hara  bill.  I  rule  out,  because  it  Is 
too  flexible  In  determining  tl  ese  reUUon- 
shlps  The  Administration's  bill,  on  the 
other  hand  sets  down  a  rigid  formula  which 
must  be  adhered  to  In  all  50  ^tates  and  aU 
SMSA's.  In  my  bill,  I  tried  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  state  performance  squarely 
with  the  Governor,  while  e»tabllshlng  a 
separate  planning  body.  In  trying  to  balance 
flexibility  and  responsibUlty  jat  the  local 
level,  however.  I  could  not  dejlae  a  mecha- 
nism to  accomplish  the  same  feoals.  Hoping 
that  some  solution  would  be  Xound  during 
hearings  and  conUnued  discussion,  I  decided 
to  defer  the  queetion.  I  find  n^w  that  I  waa 
not  alone  In  my  dUemma,  add  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  wiU  not  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish one  format  to  be  used  at  Ihe  metropoli- 
tan area  level.  I 

Returning  to  the  federal-slate  relation- 
ship for  a  moment,  the  Conunittee  did  hear 
substantial  testimony  to  the  ^ect  that  the 
organlzaOon  of  state  governnient  may  not 
always  lend  itself  to  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Agency  In  some  states, 
constitutional  changes  woul4  have  to  be 
made  before  such  an  agency  could  be  cre- 
ated; In  most  the  approval  of  lihe  state  legis- 
lature would  be  required.  This,  it  seems  to 
me.  will  unnecessarUy  hamper  the  state's 
full  participation  In  the  manpower  field. 

On  the  other  band,  as  Svlridoff  has 
pointed  out,  "aome  states  have  already  cre- 
ated or  are  In  the  procees  of  creating  com- 
prehenaiTe  manpower  agencies  that  combine 
the  planning  and  operational  functions.  .  .  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

these  states  might  not  be  eligible  for  their 
full  share  of  federal  funds  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  proposed  MTA." 

Governor  Rampton  says,  "I  would  go 
further  in  emphasizing  that  the  individual- 
ity of  states  with  their  particular  target 
populations,  institutional  structures,  and 
legislative  and  constitutional  mandates  must 
be  recognized.  In  that  regard,  I  would  sug- 
gest reconsideration  of  the  tendency  in  HJl. 
13472  to  direct  the  organizational  structure 
of  state  government.  There  are  as  many  vi- 
able alternatives  as  there  are  states.  Decen- 
tralizing administrative  responsibility  to  the 
states  while  holding  them  accountable  for 
their  performance  does  not  appear  to  re- 
quire any  particular  model  for  all  states  to 
follow." 

While  the  Administration's  bill  would  per- 
mit the  Inclusion  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  vocational  education  in  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Agency,  the  governor 
may  not  wish  or  may  not  be  able  to  do  so.  He 
may  want  to  provide  a  coordinating  mecha- 
nism between  manpower  and  education  which 
could  be  hindered  by  the  existence  of  com- 
peting agencies.  "There  Is  no  reason  for  na- 
tional uniformity.  eflecUveness  rather  than 
form  is  the  objective.'  as  Garth  Mangum 
says. 

Assuming  the  Committee  could  overcome 
the  hurdle  of  letting  the  states  participate  to 
some  degree  in  planning  and  operation,  the 
next  consideration  is  how  much  real  author- 
ity the  states  will  have.  Under  the  present 
programs,  even  when  the  states  play  a  role 
In     determining     priorities     within     their 
boundaries.  The  guidelines  are  handed  down 
from   Washington  with   little  Input  by  the 
states  themselves  Daniel  Kruger  argues  that, 
"if  creative  federalism  is  to  work,  the  states 
must  be  involved  in  shaping  the  policies  \m- 
der  which  the  manpower  programs  are  to  be 
conducted."  He  recommends  the  designation 
of  an  Associate  Btonpower  Administrator  for 
each  state  appointed  by  the  Governor  who 
acts    on    the    Governor's    behalf    and    has    a 
positive    InlUal    Input    Into    Federal    policy. 
I  envision  a  good  degree  of  flexibility  at 
the  state  level  to  develop  their  own  plans  and 
activities.    Through    the   Federal-state    con- 
tract executed  prior  to  the  development  of 
the  state  plan  and  the  designations  of  op- 
erating responsibilities.   It   Is   my  intent  to 
avoid  the  restrictive   guidelines   process   by 
permitting  varUtlons  in  the  contract  based 
on  the  particular  situation  In  each  state. 

The  degree  of  authority  and  the  amount  of 
funds  granted  to  metropolitan  areas  Is 
another  major  point  of  contention.  There  are 
Congressmen  who  oppose  the  creative  fed- 
eralism concept,  yet  want  the  cities  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  responsibility  for  their  own 
manpower  programs.  Others,  including  my- 
self, dont  feel  the  city  can  be  Isolated  com- 
pletely from  the  rest  of  the  state,  but  realize 
that  the  cities  have  a  large  share  of  the  man- 
power surplus  and  problems  and  need  to 
have  an  important  role  In  determining  man- 
power policies. 

The  Governors  suspect  the  cities  and  either 
want  full  responsibility  for  city  programs  or 
want  to  designate  the  local  prime  sponsor. 
The  cities  suspect  the  States  as  not  being 
responsive  to  their  needs.  They  want  a  direct 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  Suburbs  have  more  and  more  of  the 
lobs,  but  they  are  leary  of  the  central  cities. 
They  want  to  know  If  they  will  come  under 
the  city  or  the  State  plan. 

First  of  all  let  me  address  myself  to  the 
concept  of  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Are*.  Testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee has  been  on  the  whole  negative  with 
regard  to  using  this  as  an  absolute  determin- 
ing factor  for  the  pa8s--hrough  to  met- 
ropolitan  areas. 

In  some  cases  the  SMSA  j  too  large.  Some 
states  have  already  developed  regional  plan- 
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nlng  units  which  do  not  fit  the  SMSA  mold. 
I  originally  thought  of  setting  a  population 
limit  to  insure  that  only  the  largest  SMSA's 
representing  the  major  metropolitan  areas 
would  be  covered. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  agree  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  assessment  that 
"there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  satisfactory 
uniform  solution."  We  need  general  stand- 
ards guaranteeing  funds,  as  well  as  plan- 
ning and  operating  functions,  to  the  largest 
metropolitan  areas,  but  we  need  to  be  flexible 
on  the  area  and  mechanism  used  to  carry 
out    local    responsibility. 

Solving  the  geographic  problem  should  be 
much  easier  than  deciding  who  shall  have 
ultimate  responsibility  In  the  area  and  how 
he  goes  about  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
surrounding    areas. 

Under  the  Administration's  bill,  it  Is  the 
intent  that  the  Mayor  be  designated  prime 
sponsor.  The  Mayors  agree  with  this.  The 
Governors,  however,  would  like  to  have  a 
hand  in  choosing  the  prime  sponsor,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  feels 
that  the  county  adminl-tratlve  officer  Is  the 
logical  choice. 

Stephen  Berman,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  Manpower  Executives  Associa- 
tion, reconmiended  creating  a  special  re- 
gional evaluation  and  selection  council  to 
evaluate  and  choose  the  prime  sponsor.  The 
council  would  be  oompoised  of  economists, 
manpower  experts,  employers,  labor,  govern- 
ment and  community  spokesmen.  It  would 
be  appointed  by  the  regional  manpower  ad- 
ministrator in  collaboration  with  the  regional 
directors  of  OEO  and  HEW. 

Quite  frankly,  I  lean  toward  the  mayor  of 
the  central  city.  The  problem  then  U  how 
do  you  get  the  surrounding  Jurisdictions  to 
cooperate. 

Since  cooperation  cannot  really  be  legis- 
lated, money  has  been  suggested  as  the  best 
carrot.  Bonus  plans  or  incentive  grants  which 
increase  the  manpower  funds  in  a  particular 
area  may  entice  the  suburbs  to  work  with 
the  central  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
states   have   a  good  deal  of  influence  here. 
If  they  make  funds  available  to  the  suburbs 
without   regard    to   the   central   cities   then 
surely  efforts  at  cooperation  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  states 
withhold  funds  from  the  suburbs  until  coop- 
eration is  reached,  they  have  a  substantial 
tool  at  their  disposal  for  furthering  better 
working  relationships  between  central  clUes 
and  the  surrounding  areas.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  responsibility  here  as  well.  His  au- 
thority to  approve  or  disapprove  all  or  parte 
of  state  plans  gives  him  a  significant  effect 
on  the  cooperative  mechanisms  within  states 
or  between  them. 
As  MltcheU  Svlridoff  has  observed: 
"The  hostility  that  frequently  breaks  to 
the  stirface  between  these  elements  of  our 
Federal  system  U  certainly  non-productive 
and  often  counter-productive.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  these  tensions  will  not  be  easily 
dissipated  in  the  near  future.  They  are  built 
into  the  existing  political  and  socio-economic 
systems,  and  no  single  piece  of  legislation, 
even  one  as  Important  as  the  pending  man- 
power legislation,  will  change  that  situation. 
This  requires  great  care  on  the  part  of  those 
who   would   decentralize   Federal    programs. 
Ignoring  these  tensions  will  not  do;  rather 
legislation  must  explicitly  lay  out  and  pro- 
tect the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  both 
levels  of  government  In  hopes  of  ensuring 
effective  state  and  local  roles  and  of  minimiz- 
ing conflict  between  the  two." 

This  is  an  area  where  the  Committee  needs 
more  constructive  thinking  and  recom- 
mendations. 

FUBLIO  SEBTXCI  KtCPLOTlOnrT 

One  other  area  where  I  see  major  storm 
clouds  rising  within  our  Committee  la  the 
queetion  of  pubUc  service  employment.  The 
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question  is  not  whether  or  not,  but  what 
scope. 

The  Committee  has  certainly  received  a 
good  deal  of  testimony  in  support  of  the 
O'Hara  proptosal.  Even  the  NAM  thought  a 
snb.stantlal  program  was  In  order. 

Perhaps  Instead  of  reviewing  the  general- 
ities on  why  such  a  large  scale  program 
sliould  be  desirable,  I  will  simply  pose  some 
oi  the  questions  I  have  with  regard  to  such 
14  proposal. 

First,  cost.  Hal  Sheppard  and  others  have 
argued  that  cost  should  not  be  a  considera- 
tion. They  say  there  are  socially  useful  Jobs 
wliich  desperately  need  doing  and  the  Gov- 
ernment must  come  up  with  the  money. 

As  I  see  it,  every  other  program  that  has 
a  constituency  fields  the  same  argument 
when  appropriation  time  comes  arovmd.  The 
authorization  levels  for  most  of  our  domestic 
programs  Is  way  over  the  appropriation  level. 
I  Just  don't  see  the  Congress  now  or  in  the 
near  future  appropriating  »5  billion  for  a 
Public  Service  Employment  Program.  Do  we 
create  the  program  all  the  same?  Hold  out 
the  guarantee  of  employment  which  Is  not 
there?  How  can  we  do  this  again  and  be  fair 
to  those  In  need  of  work? 

2.  What  type  of  Jobs  are  we  talking  about? 
Make  work  or  Career  ladder  types? 

Prom  all  that  1  can  gather  those  who  en- 
vision a  massive  program  Include  both  types. 

As  a  tool  of  economic  policy,  make-work 
positions  seem  the  most  feasible.  They  can 
be  put  Into  operation  relatively  quickly. 
They  often  Involve  deferable  projects  which 
can  be  held  In  abeyance  until  the  economy 
slows  and  there  Is  a  need  to  channel  workers 
Into  them.  These  would  undoubtedly  be 
temporary  Jobs  to  tide  people  over  between 
the  end  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  an  upturn  in  the  economy  when 
more  Jobs  are  opening. 

Day  to  day  public  services  such  as  health 
care,  employment  counseling,  police  and  fire 
protection,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  great 
flexibility.  The  positions  for  the  most  part 
require  a  degree  of  skill  and  education.  They 
cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet. 
Public  service  of  this  type  should  be  of  the 
liighest  quality.  Certainly,  a  portion  of  our 
unemployed  have  the  ability  to  accept  such 
positions.  So  does  a  sizable  portion  of  our 
readily  employable  population.  Should  we 
preserve  these  Jobs  for  the  disadvantaged 
alone.  If  we  preserve  even  a  portion  of  them, 
will  real  career  opportunities  be  provided  or 
will  the  individual  be  handicapped  by  edu- 
cation and  degree  requirements  needed  to 
advance  up  the  ladder? 

3.  This  brings  me  to  a  third  question.  Do 
we  know  that  the  unemployed  even  want 
this  type  of  Job,  particularly  those  such  as 
health  orderly,  food  service  attendant,  sewage 
treatment  plant  worker?  At  an  Urban  Coa- 
lition seminar  several  months  ago.  It  was 
suggested  that  these  really  are  the  Jobs  that 
nobody  else  wants.  They  are  not  usually  the 
jobs  of  the  future,  but  the  jobs  most  likely 
to  be  replaced  by  automation  and  new 
techniques. 

4.  Assuming  CS  billion  was  allocated  by 
Congress.  How  would  this  be  used?  How 
much  would  go  for  training,  transportation 
and  related  services?  How  much  would  go 
for  salaries?  Certainly,  the  salaries  of  health 
care  personnel  would  be  higher  than  those 
of  street  sweeper,  but  what  would  be  the 
scale?  How  long  would  the  program  last. 
Indefinitely,  or  would  it  be  renewable  each 
year  at  the  whim  of  Congress? 

In  short,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that 
while  some  public  service  employment  may 
be  desirable  as  a  part  of  our  manpower 
policy,  I  don't  find  that  anyone  has  really 
thought  out  the  details  very  carefully.  It 
seems  to  be  imperative  that  some  very  de- 
tailed planning  be  done  prior  to  enactment — 
not  after,  which  has  too  often  been  the  case 
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with  other  programs.  I  would  also  emphasize 
that  we  have  not  even  been  able  to  get  our 
manpower  programs  and  policy  working 
smoothly  in  the  private  sector.  That  is  what 
the  Administration's  bill  and  mine  are  trying 
to  accomplish. 

Given  our  past  track  record,  I  don't  hold  a 
great  deal  of  hope  for  getting  an  effective 
public  service  employment  program  at  this 
time. 

TRICCER    MECHANISM 

The  trigger  mechanism  to  Increase  ex- 
penditures for  manpower  programs  by  10 '» 
when  unemployment  reaches  4.5'c  for  three 
consecutive  months,  while  not  without  prece- 
dent, is  an  innovation  in  the  manpower  field. 
Most  of  the  criticism  of  it  has  come  from 
those  who  say  it  Is  not  enough. 

Sar  Levltan  has  proposed  raising  manpower 
funds  lO'i  for  each  two-tenths  percent  in- 
crease over  the  4.5';  level. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  be  given  the  authority  to  increase  ap- 
portlonmente  to  states  and  localities  which 
experience  rates  of  unemployment  above 
4.5 'c  even  if  the  national  average  Is  not  at 
this  level. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  points  out  that 
the  Administration's  proposal  "fails  to  high- 
light various  groups  in  our  labor  force  such 
as  minority  youths  and  center-city  residents 
who  have  been  experiencing  unemployment 
rates  far  in  excess  of  4.5"";.  for  years".  "This  is 
the  case,"  the  Chamber  emphasized,  ••e\-en 
when  some  overall  city  unemployment  rates 
are  as  low  as  2%." 

There  are  significant  Implications  with  re- 
gard to  the  triggering  mechanism  for  the 
education  and  training  aspects  of  manpower 
policy.  In  periods  of  rising  unemployment  in 
the  private  sector,  there  are  two  basic  ways 
that  increased  spending  could  have  some  im- 
mediate effect — job  creation  in  the  public 
sector  and  upgrading  and  training  through 
the  education  process.  How  fast  could  the 
Increase  find  Its  way  Into  the  pipe  line?  In 
periods  of  relatively  short  term  unemploy- 
ment, say  6  months  or  a  year,  could  the 
system  gear  up  fast  enough  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact?  Could  meaningful  training 
be  offered?  Could  qualified  personnel  be 
found  and  hired  on  a  short  term  basis?  How 
do  we  dismantle  the  system  once  it  is  ge.-ired 
up? 

EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE 

I  agree  with  the  Labor  Department  that 
the  Employment  Service,  as  an  established 
institution  with  substantial  funding  and 
staff,  should  be  forced  to  be  a  responsive  and 
responsible  agency  of  government.  There  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  by-passing  this  system 
entirely,  but  I  seriously  question  giving  the 
Elmployment  Service  the  exclusive  claim  to 
delivery  of  services. 

The  Employment  Service  has  been  an  effec- 
tive unit  in  some  areas.  In  far  too  many 
others,  it  has  remained  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  The  Labor  De- 
partment has  undertaken  a  number  of  proj- 
ects which,  from  preliminary  reports,  seem 
to  be  redirecting  the  attitudes  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  but  such  a  change  takes 
time. 

From  the  clients  viewpoint.  It  seems  much 
more  desirable  to  have  the  Employment 
Service  compete  with  other  agencies  based 
on  ability  and  competence  for  the  right  to 
deliver  services.  To  deny  the  mayor  the 
authority  to  identify  competence,  reward 
performance,  and  punish  apathy  through 
the  allocation  of  resources  Is  to  withhold 
the  legitimate  authority  he  needs  to  be 
fully  responsible  for  providing  services  in 
bis  area. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  role  of  the  educational  community  and 
vocational  education  in  particular  In  the 
total  manpower  effort  and  in  the  legislation 
pending  before  the  committee. 
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I've  already  noted  that  I  don't  feel  we 
can  continue  to  put  money  into  remedial 
manpower  training  while  neglecting  our 
preventive  vocational  education  system.  So 
my  first  suggestion  would  be  that  we  fund 
the  1968  Vocational  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments and  get  to  work  strengthening  our 
vocational  education  system. 

Secondly.  I  don't  think  we  should  by-pass 
our  educational  institutions  in  our  remedial 
manpower  programs.  This  is  why  I  include 
a  provision  in  my  bill  to  require  that 
wherever  possible  institutional  training  be 
arranged  or  provided  through  state  educa- 
tion or  training  agencies. 

Educators  should  be  included  in  the  plan- 
ning process  at  both  the  state  and  local  level 
and  should  participate  in  the  operational 
phase  as  well.  We've  had  too  much  unhealthy 
competition  between  labor  and  education 
at  all  levels. 

It's  time  tj  put  an  end  to  it. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  fear  that 
a  dual  school  system  will  be  created  by  the 
passage  of  comprehensive  manpower  legis- 
lation, but  I  think  the  language  of  the  bill 
and  the  legislative  history  should  make  clear 
the  positive  role  we  exi>ect  education  to  play, 
not  only  in  the  remedial  programs  covered 
under  the  legislation,  but  in  preventive 
programs  as  v.'ell. 

Right  now  I'd  say  there  is  a  50-50  chance 
that  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee will  report  out  a  manpower  bill 
during  this  Congress. 

Decentralization  and  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment are  so  controversial  that  an  agree- 
ment may  not  be  possible  now. 

The  long  and  hard  debate  on  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  legislation,  not  yet  com- 
pleted, has  left  Committee  members  less 
eager  to  tackle  a  complete  revamping  of  our 
manpower  programs. 

The  most  significant  factor,  however,  is 
that  Members  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  have  simply  failed  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  Implications 
Family  Assistance  has  for  manpower  policy 
and  programs.  With  all  the  pious  talk  at>out 
making  people  get  out  and  work  for  a  living 
instead  of  welching  off  the  American  Tax- 
payer, few  have  given  any  thought  at  all  as 
to  our  ability  to  accomplish  this  feat.  The 
problems,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  would  be 
staggering  enough  If  only  the  unemployed 
were  Included,  or  if  the  work  and  training 
requirements  were  not  mandatory  in  every 
case  where  the  welfare  recipient  Is  eligible, 
but  add  to  this  the  reqxiirement  that  the 
working  poor  be  served,  and  it  is  frightening 
to  contemplate  our  present  manpower  struc- 
ture performing  under  the  load. 

Too  often  in  Congress  we  enact  one  program 
without  the  slightest  awareness  of  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  other  programs. 

But  the  Administration  sent  Family  As- 
sistance, Day  Care  and  Manpower  up  in  a 
package  to  emphasize  their  Interrelation.  In 
acting  on  Family  Assistance,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  did  not  want 
to  share  Jurisdiction  with  Education  and 
Labor,  simply  enacted  a  massive  day  care  pro- 
gram and  replaced  WIN  with  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal for  manpower,  even  though  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  was  working  on 
comprehensive  bills  in  both  fields.  There  Is  a 
tendency  now  to  feel  that  since  Family  As- 
sistance has  passed  there  is  no  rush  on 
manpower  or  even  day  care  in  some  circles. 

If  the  Employment  Service  is  made  the 
sole  deliverer  of  manpower  services  under 
Family  Assistance  without  the  structure  of 
the  M.T.A.,  It  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  dislodge  this  authority 
from  either  the  E:mpIoyment  Service  or  the 
Ways  and  Mean  Committee.  Our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  truly  integrated,  comprehensive 
system,  might  well  be  squelched. 
If   the  Education   and   Labor   Committee 
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does  not  act  soon,  we  will  pa; 
gence.   More  Important,  the 
needs  help  wJU  pay  as  he  has 
again  In  the  p«st.  because  tt  e 
not  thought  through  or  carrl^ 
tn  mind. 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  3i  1, 1970 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
recent  announcements  bj  the  banking 
industry  illustrate  some  of  the  activitiy 
being  generated  in  the  pr  vate  sector  of 
the  economy  on  behalf  of  ninonty  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

These  articles  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Congress.  They  follow: 
OwT«EasHiF  or  Watts  Manvi acturinc  Co.  A 

$1-MIIJJ0N-PLVS   ENTERPRIiK.  TO  TRANSFER 
LARGB1.T  TO  rrs  MlNORTTY-G  iOUP  EMPLOYEES 

(Nan. — Chase  Manhattan  Bank  subsidiary 
wlU  purchase  the  compan?  from  Aerojet 
General.  Its  founder,  then  » sU  stock  to  em- 
ployees over  next  7  years;  Watts  company 
would  become  nations  largest  minority  em- 
ployee-owned manufacturlniE  business.) 

Los  Ajjoklbs,  May  7.— A  i)lan  to  transfer 
ownership  of  the  «! -mil)  Ion-plus  Watts 
llAnufacturlng  Comptuiy.  w»lch  was  bom  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Wat^  riots  of  1966, 
largely  Into  the  hands  of  lt4  minority-group 
employees,  was  announcedl  today  by  the 
parent  Aerojet  General  Cor^oraUon  and  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Capital  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary  of  The  Chase  Ma»hattan  Bank. 

The  proposed  purchase  by  employees  would 
make  the  company  the  largest  minority  em- 
ployee-owned and  manaee4  manufacturing 
enterprise  in  the  United  8t»te«. 

Under  the  purchase  plan,  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan unit,  which  is  the  s|naU  business  In- 
Testment  arm  of  the  New  tork -baaed  bank. 
wUl  purchase  the  Watts  en^rprlse  thU  year, 
placing  80  per  cent  of  the  company's  stock  in 
a  trust  fund  for  purchase  Iby  its  employees 
over  the  next  seven  years.      1 

Aerojet,  a  subsidiary  of]  General  Tire  * 
Rubber  Company,  established  the  company  In 
Watu  following  the  destructive  1965  riots  in 
tbe  area.  Its  stated  object  was  to  create 
meaningful  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed within  a  competitive  business  envi- 
ronment. The  step  marke4  the  first  time  a 
major  corporation  had  staned  such  a  com- 
pany In  a  ghetto  area.  I 

Dlscloetu-e  of  the  purchase  plan  was  made 
at  a  press  conference  here  by  Louis  L.  Allen, 
preeident  of  the  Chase  M^nliattan  Capital 
CorporaUon:  Jack  VoUbretht,  president  of 
Aerojet  General:  and  LeonI  Woods,  president 
of  Watts  Manufacturing.  *Jso  partlclpaUng 
was  Dan  A.  Kimball,  fortner  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  who  as  chairman  of  Aero- 
tets  executive  committed  sponsored  the 
establishment  of  the  Watt4  company  In  1966 
and  wUl  become  Watts'  ch^rman  under  the 
new  purchase  agreement.)  Mr.  Woods  and 
other  members  of  the  present  management 
wiU  remain  with  the  company. 

In  the  four  years  since  It  founded  the 
Watts  company.  Aerojet  bas  put  approxi- 
mately »1.8  million  and  m|ny  hotirs  of  man- 
agement help  Into  bringing  Watts  Manufac- 
turing to  the  point  wherei  according  to  Mr. 
Vollbrecht.  "It  is  ready  ui  turn  over  to  the 
people  who  made  It  a  success— Its  employees." 
Th«  company,  which  i^anufactures  mail 
bags  tents,  nvetal  productis.  non-woven  dis- 
posables, packaging  mattrials  and  house- 
wares, anploys  more  than  200  persons,  ap- 


proximately 86  per  cent  of  them  black  and 
10  per  cent  Mexican-American,  and  had  a 
sales  volume  In  1968  of  »3.98  million. 

In  a  Joint  sutement,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Vollbrecht  declared:  "Aerojet  General  created 
Watts  Manufacturing  three  and  one-half 
years  ago  after  the  demonstraUons  and  riots 
in  Watts  showed  us  the  degree  of  despair 
among  the  local  citizens.  InvestlgaUon 
showed  that  the  residents  there  had  few  or 
no  skllU  and  no  adequate  public  transpor- 
tation to  reach  places  of  potential  employ- 
ment. Watts  Manufacturing  was  established 
with  as  Its  sole  employment  requirement,  the 
provision  that  a  person  needed  a  Job  and 
wanted  to  work  Prior  experience  or  skill  was 
not   necessary. 

"Aerojet  General  has  guided  the  company 
through  Us  early  years,  maintaining  a  careful 
balance  between  taking  close  operational  con- 
trol and  allowing  sufficient  Independence  for 
Its  management  to  gain  the  experience  and 
maturity  necessary  to  build  a  viable  business^ 
•We  now  feel  that  the  company  has  reached 
a  level  of  maturity  through  which,  with  the 
proper  financial  arrangements  and  guidance, 
to  be  provided  by  Chase  Manhattan  Capital 
Corporation.  It  can  become  a  productive  Insti- 
tution In  the  community,  turning  out  useful 
products,  providing  Jobs  and  Job  training  and 
serving  as  a  significant  portion  of  the  eco- 
nomic base  for  the  Watts  commimlty.  More- 
over, through  the  employee  ownership  feature 
local  residents  will  have  a  greater  stake  in  the 
success  of  the  company  and  the  community, 
as  well  as  a  concrete  example  of  the  type  of 
locally  owued  enterprise  that  can  be  built." 
Under  the  financial  arrangement  through 
which    Watts    Manufacturing    will    be   pur- 
chased. Chase  Manhattan  Capital  will  put  up 
$1.1   minion,  two-thirds  of  it  as  a  lO-year 
term  loan  and  one-third  as  eqxUty  to  be  liqui- 
dated as  the  shares  are  sold  to  employees.  A 
group  of  Watts  Manufacturing  managers  will 
make    an    Initial    equity    purchase    totaling 
8100.000   and   the  Equitable   Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States  will  provide  a 
$250,000  15-year  mortgage. 

To  date  much  of  WatU  Manufacturing's 
production  has  been  carried  out  under  U.S. 
government  contracts  and  many  of  Its  em- 
ployees, most  of  them  unskilled  at  the  start, 
have  been  trained  under  arrangements  made 
with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Last  month  the  company  received  a  $700.- 
000  contract  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  produce  packaging  equipment 
to  be  shipped  to  Southeast  Asia.  This  was  the 
largest  contract  awarded  to  date  under  the 
federal  government's  minority  business  pro- 
curement program. 

However,  according  to  Mr.  Woods,  future 
plans  call  for  a  major  drive  to  obtain  more 
commercial  business,  which  would  make  the 
company  less  reliant  on  government  support. 
Chase     Manhattan     Capital     Corporation, 
which  signed  the  purchase  agreement  today. 
Is    a    small    business    Investment    company 
formed   by  The  Chase   Manhattan   Bank  In 
1962  under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act   of   1968.   Under    Mr.    Allen's   leadership 
since  1967,  the  company  has  channeled  sig- 
nificant portions  of  Its  loan  and  equity  port- 
folio  Into   minority-owned   businesses,  pro- 
viding considerable  financial  counseling  and 
management     assistance     to    Its    entrepre- 
neurs. At  present  about  20  percent  of  the 
companies    financed    by    CMCC    are   In    the 
minority-ownership     category.     The     Chase 
Manhattan   Capital    Corporations   total   In- 
vestment  in  these  minority   businesses  ex- 
ceeds $3  mlUlon.  more  than  the  minority- 
business  investment  of  any  other  small  busi- 
ness   Investment    company    in    the    United 
Sta'i/es. 

The  policy  of  assisting  minority-owned 
business  Is  part  of  an  overall  policy  of  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  coordinated  by  Its 
Community  Economic  Development  depart- 
ment. To  date  loans  totaling  approximately 


96  million  have  been  made  for  small  business 
development  to  some  125  businesses  In  dis- 
advantaged areas  that  did  not  meet  normal 
credit  standards. 

(EonoR's  Note.— Also  participating  are: 
Robert  Brown,  Special  Assistant  to  President 
NUon  who  serves  on  the  White  House  statT 
for  Minority  Enterprise  and  Richard  Slnnolt 
of  the  Economic  Development  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.) 


B.ANKiNC    Industry    Plans    $1    Billion    in 
Loans  to   MiNORrrT   Businesses  by   1975: 
Amount    Includes   Loans    That    Do    Not 
Meet  Normal  CRRDrr  Standards 
Washington.  April  30.— The  nation's  com- 
mercial banks  intend  to  Invest  at  least  $1 
blUlon  m  the  new  financing  of  businesses 
owned  or  planned  by  members  of  minority 
groups  by  1975. 

The  $1  billion  goal,  which  Is  part  of  a 
three-poUit  program  developed  by  The 
American  Bankers  Association's  Committee 
on  Urban  Affairs,  was  revealed  at  a  press 
conference  here  today  by  Thomas  W.  Mc- 
Mahon.  Jr..  executive  vice  president  of  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  who  Is  the  commlt- 
tees  chairman.  ^  .,  „ 

•The  loans  that  we  are  talking  about.  Mr 
McMahon  said,  "often  Involve  abnormal  risk 
because  the  appUcants  lack  the  entre- 
preneurial 'know-how'  or  capital  normally 
required  to  qualify  for  bank  credit.  The 
loans  will  be  made — a  billion  dollars  worth— 
at  normal  Interest  rates." 

Other  points  in  the  bankers'  three-part 
urban  affairs  program  revealed  here  are : 

Development  of  concerted  local  urban  af- 
fairs programs  by  banks  In  "key  cities" 
throughout  the  cotmtry,  Including  "urban 
development  seminars"  conducted  by  visit- 
ing teams  of  specialists  to  provide  guidance 
for  local  bank  programs  In  urban  lending, 
urban  housing  and  urban  manpower. 

A  policy  statement  by  The  American  Bank- 
ers Association  which  "reaffirms"  its  commit- 
ments to  "an  aggressive  policy  of  equal 
opportunity  employment,"  local  economic 
development,  better  housing,  support  of 
community  organizations  and  cooperation 
with  federal,  state  and  local  efforts  "to  over- 
come the  highly  complex  and  interrelated 
problems  of  our  cities." 

Mr.  McMahon  pointed  out  that  many 
banks  are  already  firmly  committed  to  these 
principles  and  In  fact  have  ongoing  programs 
m  all  these  areas.  However,  he  said  that  "be- 
cause of  the  Increasing  urgency  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  OMX  cities,  The  American  Bankers 
Association  feels  that  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
affirm Its  basic  principles  of  urban  Involve- 
ment." Moreover,  he  said  the  ABA.  Is 
recommending  that  each  bank  adopt  Its  own 
formal  urban  affairs  policy  statement  con- 
sistent with  local  needs. 

"Granting  these  loans,"  Mr.  McMahon  said. 
"Involves  far  more  than  merely  approving 
the  credit  of  a  customer  who  walks  through 
the  door  of  the  bank  and  fills  out  an  appli- 
cation." He  pointed  out  that  "Isecause  the 
applicants  for  many  of  these  loans  often  lack 
the  necessary  experience  to  go  Into  business 
on  a  standard-risk  basis,  granting  these  loans 
requires  a  significant  Investment  Jn  man- 
power by  the  lending  banks  to  provide 
managerial  counseling  and  assistance. 

"The  experience  of  bankers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  this  type  of  lending  acUvlty  thus 
far  has  demonstrated  that  while  there  are 
Indeed  great  risks  involved,  there  Is  also  a 
great  opportunity  for  entrepreneurshlp  and 
profit  that  frequently  makes  the  risks  worth- 
while. Moreover,  In  terms  of  the  potentl.U 
economic  impact  on  the  nation's  racial  and 
urban  problems,  they  are  risks  that  we  as 
bankers  want  to  take." 

Mr.  McMahon  pointed  out  that  the  term 
"minority  enterprise"  Is  frequently  thought 
of   as   denoting  only  very  small  businesses 
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located  In  and  serving  disadvantaged  areas 
of  the  nation's  cities.  "We  have  to  broaden 
that  definition,  however,"  he  said,  "to  profit- 
able, minority-owned  manufacturing,  retail 
and  service  businesses  capable  of  competing 
In  the  economic  mainstream." 

Establishment  of  the  $1  billion  goal  grew 
in  part  out  of  a  limited  survey  of  major 
banks  conducted  by  the  A.B.A.  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  last  December  which  revealed 
that  81  percent  of  the  188  banks  responding 
have  already  Initiated  special  efforts  to  make 
loans  to  minority-owned  businesses  which 
would  not  be  granted  under  conventional 
lending  standards.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  90  of  the  reporting  banks  had 
extended  loans  totaling  almost  $100  million 
for  the  creation  or  expansion  of  over  21,000 
minority  enterprises. 

Mr.  McMahon  noted  that  since  banks  do 
not  ordinarily  segregate  their  loans  by  race 
or  by  neighborhood,  dollar  figures  for  the 
industry's  present  commitment  are,  at  best, 
an  approximation.  Moreover,  because  so  few 
banks  were  surveyed  and  loan  records  have 
not  been  maintained  on  a  racial  basis,  he 
said,  actual  outstanding  loans  for  the  indus- 
try cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

"Under  the  'key  cities'  program,"  Mr. 
McMahon  said,  "In  each  of  some  50  cities 
Identified  for  a  'sharply  focused  and  localized 
effort'  bankers  collectively  will  be  encouraged 
to  organize  a  bankers  committee  on  urban 
affairs."  It  Is  hoped  that  because  of  differ- 
ences from  city  to  city  this  approach  will 
have  maximum  impact.  Local  bankers  urban 
affairs  committees  already  exist  In  New 
Tork,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

The  A.B.A.  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  In 
addition  to  helping  bankers  In  each  city 
establish  the  necessary  administrative  mech- 
anism to  Implement  an  urban  affairs  policy, 
would,  through  Its  various  task  forces, 
assist  the  local  committees  In  their  urban 
affairs  efforts. 

This  assistance  would  Include  Urban 
Development  Seminars  In  each  city  con- 
ducted by  visiting  banking  specialists.  They 
would  provide  broad  outlines  of  action  for 
senior  managements  and  assist  middle  man- 
agements with  detailed  program  organiza- 
tion, case  studies,  and  Information  on  how 
to  work  with  government  programs  and  com- 
munity organizations. 
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Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Willy  Brandt  now  in 
power  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bonn  Re- 
public, It  is  Important  for  us  to  imder- 
take  fresh  analyses  of  the  recent  political 
changes  within  Germany  and  of  their 
implications  for  our  foreign  policy.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  a  report 
which  offers  not  only  such  analyses,  but 
also  an  examination  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign, which  witnessed  the  introduction 
of  campaign  subsidies  from  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Treasury.  Portions  of  this 
report  appear  in  the  spring  1970  issue 
of  the  British  journal.  Government  and 
Opposition.  The  report  follows: 

German  Electoral  Politics  In  1969 
(By  Joel  M.  Fisher  and  Sven  Qroennlngs) 

I.  campaign  analysis 

Twin   trends   merit  central   focus  In   any 

analysis  of  German  campaigning.  One  is  the 

de-ldeologlzatlon     and     pragmatism     which 

have  accompanied  the  development  toward 
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a  two-party  system.  The  other  Is  the  Impact 
of  technological  change  upon  campaign 
management,  style  and  strategy.  In  speaking 
of  changes  In  campaigning,  German  politi- 
cal professionals  often  comment  on  the 
Americanization  of  German  politics,  and  we 
shall  have  the  American  model  In  mind  for 
comparative  purposes. 

Of  course,  the  extent  of  Americanization 
Is  limited  by  structural  circumstances.  The 
Intensity  associated  with  an  American  presi- 
dential campaign  Is  not  fully  reproduced  In 
the  German  parliamentary  system.  Where 
the  parliament  elects  the  head  of  govern- 
ment, the  campaign  more  closely  resembles 
a  series  of  Congressional  contests.  Where 
there  are  two  ballots,  with  the  citizens  vot- 
ing for  parties  per  se  on  one,  there  Is  less 
emphasis  upon  personality.  Where  there  Is 
little  patronage,  there  are  fewer  volunteers. 
Where  the  press  is  scholarly  and  somber.  It 
stimulates  less  excitement.  Where  access  to 
television  Is  much  more  limited,  the  visual 
associations  are  muted.  Where  political  In- 
volvement has  within  the  memory  of  the 
living  been  dangerous,  there  Is  less  active 
commitment  of  older  people.  Where  the 
political  tradition  has  been  more  reserved, 
zest  raises  doubts  about  wisdom.  Despite  the 
Increased  nationalization  of  German  politics 
manifested  In  the  widespread  touring  of 
chancellor  candidates,  the  mood  of  the 
countryside  did  not  refieot  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  full  "Americanization." 

This  Lb  not  to  say  that  Election  '69  was  not 
exciting.  It  Involved  tbe  greatest  expenditure 
upon  any  single  campaign  ever  conducted 
outside  the  United  States.  There  was  an  en- 
gaging possibility  that  the  socialist  party 
would  gain  the  chancellorship  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Weimar  Republic.  The  spectre 
of  the  allegedly  neo-Nazi  Nationalist  Party 
winning  parliamentary  representation 
brought  elements  of  outrage  and  even  violent 
confrontation. 

That  public  Interest  was  at  an  all-time 
high  was  reflected  In  a  record  election  turn- 
out. Survey  research  conducted  by  the 
Allensbach  Institute  found  improved  public 
knowledge  of  both  Issues  and  candidates,  as 
well  as  a  growing  political  vocabulary  and 
more  questioning  of  office-seekers.  This  In- 
creasingly Involved  political  culture  was  In 
part  a  product  of  the  campaign;  the  1969 
campaign  aroused  the  people  more  than  any 
other  since  the  war. 

We  turn  now  to  the  development  of  cam- 
paign strategy  and  to  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  campaign,  continuing  to  bear  In  mind 
both  the  trends  In  Germany  and  the  Impact 
of  the  American  experience. 

Strategic  thinking 
What  was  most  distinguishing  about  the 
campaign  strategies  was  the  SPD's  well- 
fovmded  assumption  that  It  really  did  have 
a  fighting  chance  of  pulling  ahead  of  the 
CDU.  It  was  a  party  of  new  confidence  and 
exuberance,  the  pre-conditions  having  been 
established  by  earlier  strategic  decisions.  In 
an  economy  and  society  of  Increasing  diversi- 
fication, continuing  dependence  upon  a  de- 
clining working  class  base  would  have 
doomed  the  party  to  unending  defeats.  In 
the  mid-1950's  the  SPD  realized  that  the 
requisites  of  eventually  winning  included 
dropping  Its  Marxist  Identification  and  class 
rhetoric.  In  the  era  of  the  Cold  War,  It 
needed  to  be  pro-West  and  antl-Communlst 
and  therefore  to  abandon  antl-mllltarlsm. 
Requiring  Catholic  votes.  It  needed  to  dis- 
avow antl-clerlcallsm.  In  a  booming  economy, 
it  needed  to  soften  Its  demands  for  state 
planning  to  calling  for  It  only  when  neces- 
sary. At  its  1959  party  congress  at  Bad  Godes- 
berg,  the  party  completed  these  changes, 
thereby  altering  its  Ideological  path. 
Cognizant  also  of  the  need  to  adapt  organiza- 
tionally If  It  were  to  appeal  to  the 
Increasingly  numerous  and  affiuent  middle 
class,  tbe  SPD  made  Itself  more  accessible  to 
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non-labor  groups.  It  Initiated  communica- 
tions with  a  variety  of  Interest  groups. 

In  campaigning,  It  dropped  Its  suspicion  of 
"American"  sales  techniques  and  began  to 
award  major  contracts  to  public  relations 
firms,  thereby  advancing  competence  In  pro- 
motional methods.  Concerned  that  Its  chair- 
men and  chancellor  candidates  had  been 
old-style  party  bureaucrats  at  a  time  that 
It  was  seeking  to  shed  stereotypes  and  gain 
both  a  new  Image  and  new  friends,  the  party 
took  the  unprecedented  step  of  selecting  as 
leader  a  man  who  had  not  advanced  through 
the  ranks  of  Its  bureaucracy.  It  chose,  as  Its 
chancellor  candidate  of  1961  and  1965,  and 
chairman  beginning  In  1964,  the  popular  and 
youthful  mayor  of  West  Berlin,  Willy  Brandt. 
Thus  the  SPD  entered  the  1960's  reborn  in 
Ideology,  organization  and  le«uiershlp.  be- 
coming eclectic  and  pragmatic.  It  was  adapt- 
ing, daring  and  on  the  offensive. 

The  SPD  needed  also  to  gain  legitimacy 
and  developed  a  strategy  for  doing  so.  It 
pursued  coalitions  with  the  FDP  and  CDU. 
Because  partisan  conflict  was  least  Intense 
at  the  local  level,  it  was  here  that  It  was 
easiest  to  form  coalitions.  Despite  having  a 
majority  In  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Berlin 
(the  first  two  are  states),  the  SPD  Invited 
the  FDP  to  Join  It  In  governing  each  of  these 
cities.  In  1963-65  In  Lower  Saxony,  where  the 
SPD  lacked  a  majority,  there  was  also  an 
SPD-FDP  government.  Reveallngly,  that  co- 
alition ended  when  the  FDP  opposed  the 
SPD's  proposal  to  appropriate  public  funds 
for  the  support  of  Catholic  parochial  schools 
and  for  teaching  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
in  the  public  schools.  What  followed  was  the 
precursor  to  the  next  year's  national  govern- 
ment, an  SPD-CDU  coalition.  In  Bonn,  an 
era  of  CDU  CSU-FDP  coalition  finally  ended 
In  1966  after  Increasing  friction  when  the 
FDP  refused  to  Join  Its  partners  In  raising 
taxes  during  a  budget  crisis.  Chancellor  Lud- 
wlg  EIrhard  was  to  leave  office.  The  CSU 
would  not  accept  renewed  partnership  with 
the  FDP.  The  SPD.  which  might  have  been 
Joined  by  the  FDP  In  governing  with  a  bare 
majority,  reluctantly  found  the  latter  too 
fractious  and  unreliable.  SPD  strategist  Her- 
bert Wehner  Insisted  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  govern  with  the  CDU.  At  length, 
the  "Great  Coalition"  of  CDU  C8U-BPD  was 
formed  with  the  CDU's  Ktirt  Kleslnger  as 
Chancellor. 

In  1969.  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bonn 
Republic,  the  SPD  fsiced  the  electorate  from 
the  governing  benches.  For  the  33  months  of 
the  "Great  Coalition"  It  held  9  of  the  19 
cabinet  positions,  and  among  these  were  sev- 
eral stars  of  the  coalition.  Brandt  became  re- 
spected as  foreign  minister.  Professor  Karl 
Schiller,  the  Economic  Minister,  credited  with 
ending  the  1966  recession,  became  the  coun- 
try's most  popular  politician,  drawing  crowds 
as  large  as  Brandt's.  Oeorg  Leber,  Minister 
of  Transport  and  first  trade  union  leader  to 
enter  a  post-war  cabinet,  won  general  praise 
for  developing  his  comprehensive  national 
traffic  sjrstem  plan.  Thus  the  SPD  entered  the 
campaign  as  a  party  which  had  demonstrated 
its  governing  competence. 

"Comrade  trend"  gave  the  SPD  further 
confidence.  In  1953  It  had  28.8<~r  of  the  vote: 
in  1957,  31.8^r;  in  1961,  36  2*^^:  In  1965. 
39.3  '^ .  In  the  state  elections  it  pulled  up  even 
with  the  CDU.  Gaining  steadily  among  young 
adults,  upper  Income  workers,  and  urban 
Catholics.  It  continued  to  be  supported  by 
most  urban  dally  newsptapers  and  the  popu- 
lar newsmagazine  Der  Spiegel.  There  was  a 
solid  basis  for  optimism  that  Its  strategy 
would  bear  the  desired  fruit  In  1969.  The 
SPD  had  achieved  legitimacy  among  much 
of  the  middle  class  at  the  very  time  that  the 
poet-war  generation  became  eligible  to  vote 
and  society's  concerns  were  moving  beyond 
the  quest  for  security  toward  a  broadening 
of  opportunities. 

The  SPD's  election  strategy  called  for  at- 
tracting the  middle  class  and  the  young  by 
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emphasising  both  Ita  constijuctlve  governing 
experience  and  the  theme  that,  as  a  party 
of  "Ideas  and  action".  It  ^ould  rejuvenate 
Oermany.  Basic  to  Its  thlnHlng  was  the  fact 
that,  of  the  61  million  people,  two-thirds 
of  the  men  and  hall  the  won^en  were  less  than 
40  years  old.  "We  have  the  (right  men",  pro- 
claimed some  posters,  "BiiUd  the  modern 
Germany",  exhorted  others]  all  In  the  vivid 
orange  which  was  the  SPD'4  campaign  color. 
Some  themes  were  directed  bgalnst  the  CDU, 
among  them  the  assertion^  that  the  CDU 
Is  m  effect  controlled  byj  the  CSU,  that 
•Twenty  years  Is  too  longr'  In  governance 
and  that  It  Is  "time  for  a  change."  In  general, 
the  themes  were  probably  much  more  effec- 
tive than  the  specific  Issue^  the  SPD  took  to 
the  public.  However,  the  Isslie  of  educational 
reform  ("Democracy  must  enter  the  uni- 
versities")  appealed  greatljl^to  the  young. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  SPD  Indicated  a 
desire  to  be  cautious  yet  constructive  in 
improving  relations  with  East  Europe  It 
assumed  that  there  would  be  no  Invasion, 
that  markets  could  be  galaed,  and  that  an 
accommodation  to  post-war  borders  would 
be  realistic.  Additionally.  It  favored  up-valu- 
ing the  currency,  as  requested  by  other 
countries  and  as  was  beconjlng  necessary  for 
a  stable  world  economy: 
dence  It  assumed  that  Oeri 
tain  Its  high  level  of  empli 
marlcets  even  were  Its  go< 
more  expensive  abroad,  an 
making  foreign  travel  a  I 
for  Germans  would  be  ai 
substantial  and  Increasli 
travel.  This  Issue  was  too  complicated,  how 
ever,  to  have  much  publlq  impact 

One  old  Issue  advanced 
trade  unions,  mainly  the 
Deutsche  Oewerkschaftsbiind  (DOB),  be- 
came very  controversial  aiid  probably  pre- 
vented the  SPD  from  gaininfe  as  many  middle 
class  votes  as  it  otherwise  Inlght  have.  This 
Issue  was  co-determlnaiicai,  more  specifi- 
cally the  extension  of  the  mjtbestlmmxxng  law 
which  Involves  labor's  rlgl 
In  management  decisions^ 
pushed  hard  for  the  1951 
law,  covering  almost  90  c^ 
companies  which  employ 


1th  some  conh- 
any  could  maln- 
ment  and  world 
s  to  be  slightly 
It  assumed  that 
t  less  ex[>enslve 
reciated  by  the 
numbers    who 
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than  2.000  people;   (3)  ha( 

excess  of  #18,500,000:  and  (^)  had  an  annual 

turnover  In  excess  of  $37,500,000. 

Far  less  confident,  as  It  fntered  this  elec- 
tion campaign,  was  the 
declined  from  Its  peak  of 
In  19S1  to  9.5%  In  1965. 
coalition  partner.  It  bad  le: 
In  1966  and  for  the  fiirst  [time  was  out  of 
power  as  It  faced  the  electorate.  Its  flighty 
coalition  behavior  had  resulted  in  decreased 
support  among  both  voters  and  financial 
backers.  Because  the  CD1>  included  many 
protectants  and  because  |of  the  changing 
character  of  the  SPD,  beople  wondered 
whether  there  was  sxifHcie^t  reason  to  con- 
tinue such  a  protestant.  a^ti-soclalist  party 
as  the  FDP.  Moet  of  Its  followers  could  prob- 
ably feel  at  home  In  some  other  camp.  Within 
the  FDP.  a  leadership  fight  ]occurred  between 
older  and  more  traditional  j economic  liberals 
around  Erich  Mende  and]  mainly  younger 
civil  rlghts-orlentod  llberitls  led  by  Walter 
Scheel  and  Balf  Dahrendoff.  The  latter  pre- 
vaUed  and  pulled  the  party  sharply  to  the 
left  In  what  many  considered  to  be  a  last 
desperate  appeal  to  the  classically  liberal 
element  in  the  SPD  and  fo  the  young.  For 
the  first  time.  Its  program  was  closer  to  the 
SPD  than  to  the  CDU.  In  large  part  the 
FDP's  appeal  was  negative,  however,  ad- 
dressed to  those  dissatisfied  with  the  Great 
Coalition.  Most  of  its  postars  which  did  not 
outline  any  program  aakel:  "Do  you  want 
to  end  the  big  party  ooallt  ion?  Vote  for  us; " 
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or  "Each  vote  for  the  FDP  Is  a  vote  against 
the  Great  Coalition." 

The  other  smaller  party  with  a  chance  to 
win  seats  was  the  NPD.  Its  campaign  was 
reported  with  keen  Interest  by  the  world 
press,  which  considered  receptivity  to  Its  bid 
a  test  of  German's  democratic  spirit.  It  had 
never  achieved  the  5':^  of  the  national  vote 
necessary  to  win  seats  In  the  Bundestag,  but 
had  recently  gained  representation  in  7  of 
the  10  state  legislatures.  In  the  last  state 
election  of  1968,  It  had  won  9.8'^,  of  the  vote 
In  Baden-Wllrttemberg.  It  was  a  personallst 
p'U'ty,  having  one  principal  spokesman, 
Adolph  von  Thadden.  This  leader's  denials 
of  Nazi  inspiration  were  never  fully  credible. 
As  m  the  case  of  the  French  Poujadlsts,  the 
party's  supporters  were  society's  relative 
losers,  namely  small  farmers,  blue  collar 
workers  and  lower  middle  class  town  folk. 
The  NPDs  main  theme  was  "Security 
through  Law  and  Order",  and  li  advocated 
toughness  In  dealing  with  student  protestors 
associated  with  the  "new  left",  particularly 
the  SDS  (Soclallstlsche  Deutsche  Student- 
enbund) .  an  anarchist  student  movement  of 
about  2,000  hard  core  members.  Appealing 
to  the  disadvantaged.  It  proposed  so  much 
that  those  In  other  parties  who  calculated 
the  budget  requirements  for  fulfilling  Its 
goals  found  them  ludicrous.  Nationalist  and 
Nationalist  and  autarchlcal,  the  NPD 
opposed  European  Integration,  advocated  a 
greater  German  voice  In  NATO,  and  roman- 
tically called  for  German  unification. 

The  CDU  and  Its  Bavarian  counterpart, 
the  CSU.  entered  the  campaign  as  defending 
champions.  Together  they  amassed  50.3% 
of  the  vote  in  1957.  Declining  to  46.3%  In 
1961,  they  snapped  back  to  47.6%  in  1966. 
The  CDU  was  the  dominant  party  of  the 
Bonn  Republic,  providing  all  three  of  Its 
Chancellors.  It  won  the  allegiance  of  moet 
Catholics,  businessmen,  conservative  farmers 
and  residents  of  small  towns.  Always  strong 
in  the  South,  It  had  made  substantial  gains 
among  protestanta  In  the  North.  Women 
greatly  preferred  the  CDU/CSU,  and  the 
fact  that  there  were  3.6  million  more  women 
than  men  was  a  major  advantage.  Helpful 
also  was  the  backing  of  most  of  Germany's 
newspapers,  Including  the  majority  of  the 
small  regional  papers  and  Axel  Springer's 
chain,  which  publishes  6  million  of  the  33 
million  papers  sold  daily.  It  needed  all  the 
support  It  could  get,  knowing  very  well  that 
the  election  might  be  very  close  and  not 
automatically  another  "ratification"  of  the 
CDU. 

The  CDU  chose  two  campaign  foci:  the 
leader  and  the  record  In  power.  Under  CDU 
guidance,  said  party  spokesmen,  Germany 
had  achieved  security,  stability,  prosperity 
and  International  trust.  Since  1949,  the  aver- 
age wage  of  German  workers  Increased  from 
$60  to  nearly  $200  per  month.  As  the  voters 
went  to  the  polls  In  1969.  their  country  was 
the  world's  second  trading  nation,  with  the 
world's  strongest  currency.  Unemployment 
was  a  scant  "4%.  and  15  million  foreigners 
were  employed  in  Germany.  There  were  8 
times  as  many  Jobs  available  as  there  were 
people  unemployed  (832.500:100.500).  The 
party  of  the  left,  the  SPD,  could  convey  no 
classic  economic  grievance  to  the  public. 
However,  because  its  economics  minister  in 
the  Great  Coalition  had  prescribed  the  reces- 
sion recovery  of  1966,  the  SPD  was  able  to 
neutralize  the  CDU  record  and  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  even  claim  credit  for  the 
prosperity. 

The  CDU  campaign  focused  also  on  Kurt 
Kleslnger.  Survey  research  had  shown  him 
to  be  twice  as  desired  as  any  other  man  for 
the  position  of  chancellor.  Accordingly,  the 
CDU's  most  prominently  displayed  poster  was 
a  portrait  of  Its  leader.  The  emphasis  upon 
the  one  man  was  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
SPD's  team  presentation.  Conveying  the  cen- 
trallty  and  cruclallty  of  the  position  of  chan- 
cellor, Kleeinger  posters  bore  the  words  "Auf 
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den  kanzler  kommt  es  an" — "it  all  depends 
on  the  chancellor." 

This  emphasis  upon  the  single  figure  was 
traditional  for  the  CDU.  The  party  had  been 
formed  around  Konrad  Adenauer,  who  In 
the  early  days  even  attracted  voters  who  were 
hostile  to  parties  but  who  believed  In  the 
"National"  goals  associated  with  him  and 
his  office.  Thus  there  had  been  a  "Chancel- 
lor effect"  and  the  electorate  encouraged  to 
vote  for  the  "Chancellor  Party."  The 
Kleslnger  campaign  was  reminiscent  of  the 
Adenauer  electioneering  In  both  style  and 
themes.  Similarly  an  authoritarian  father 
and  grandfather  ("opa")  Image,  Kleslnger 
even  emphasized  the  continuation  of  the 
great  Adenauer's  policies. 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  new  In  the 
CDU's  campaign,  no  new  Ideas  to  spark  the 
Imagination.  In  previous  campaigns,  the 
principal  CDU  slogan  had  been  "Kelne  ex- 
perlmente" — "no  experiments",  and  In  1969 
there  continued  to  be  remarks  on  this  old 
theme.  Allusions  to  order  and  security  had 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  middle  class  to 
the  "older  and  more  cautious"  party.  The 
CDU  waged  Its  campaign  largely  against  Willy 
Brandt  and  the  SPD.  It  hoped  to  attract  the 
liberals  who  were  unhappy  with  the  leftist 
taint  of  the  FDP's  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  the  "little  people"  who  might  be  tempted 
to  vote  for  the  NPD  To  many,  the  CDU 
seemed  fatigued  by  its  many  years  In  power 
and  gave  the  Impression  that  It  was  simply 
trying  to  hang  on.  Its  leaders  knew  the  CDU 
would  do  well  at  the  polls,  but  ten  days 
before  the  elections  we  s]>oke  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  central  campaign  staff  who 
reflected  on  Its  lethargy  and  expressed  fear 
that  their  party  might  Just  barely  lose. 
Electioneering 
Political  campaigning  In  the  United  States 
has  become  the  originator  of  practices 
adapted  to  the  election  battlegrounds  of 
Europe.  Beginning  with  the  British 
campaigns  of  the  1960's,  then  the  French 
elections  of  1965.  and  even  the  German  1965 
elections,  political  public  relations,  advance- 
ment, "campaign  U.S.  style"  crept  Into  politi- 
cal practice  in  country  after  country. 

The  summer  of  1969  witnessed  perhaps  the 
most  energetic  campaign  that  had  ever  been 
conducted  in  West  Germany.  Party  strate- 
gists took  pains  to  bring  their  candidates  into 
contact  with  as  many  voters  as  possible. 
Giant  rallies  were  held  where  voters  were 
told  about,  or  even  discussed,  the  Issues  of 
the  day.  Canvassing,  once  defined  as  "discuss 
thoroughly;  solicit  votes"  was  added  to  the 
techniques  of  the  strategists.  The  parties 
conducted  discussions  and  solicitations  on 
the  street,  at  front  doors,  In  living  rooms  and, 
as  U.S.  politicians  do  on  Labor  Day  Week- 
end, at  vacation  resorts. 

Walter  Scheel,  chairman  of  the  FDP,  went 
to  seaside  resorts  in  Borkum,  Helgolcmd,  and 
the  Bay  of  LUbeck,  among  other  stops.  He 
addressed  holiday-makers.  In  groups  and  in- 
dividually, directly  on  the  beaches.  Pro- 
fessor Horst  Ehmke,  a  SPD  candidate  (and 
Bonn's  Minister  of  Justice  campaigned  on 
city  streets,  addressing  women,  and  offer- 
ing them  a  rose.  Chancellor  Kleslnger  some- 
times came  down  from  the  sky  in  a  hell- 
copter,  as  U  that  were  his  usual  method  of 
transport.  On  the  landing  pad,  the  motor- 
cade would  wait,  pennants  waving,  and  blue 
lights  flashing,  to  take  him  to  the  next  speak- 
ing destination.  Willy  Brandt  divided  his 
time  equally  between  duties  in  Bonn  and 
campaigning  in  the  afternoons.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  Foreign  Office,  he  would  travel  by 
car,  neUcopter  or  plane  to  his  next  scheduled 
appearance.  In  the  late  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning he  would  continue  to  woo  the  voters. 

For  the  SPD  of  Brandt,  the  1969  campaign 
began  in  earnest  almost  a  year  before  the 
elections  themselves.  The  SPD  maintained  a 
central  staff  of  nearly  160  members  (and  na- 
tionally had  3-400  staff — moet  not  on  a  full 
time  basis) ,  which  did  not  algnlflcanUy  In- 
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crease  in  size  by  the  fall.  The  CDU  central 
party  staff  remained  at  nearly  100,  with  an- 
other 30-40  professionals  working  at  the  CDU 
headquarters  in  Munich.  In  the  American 
manner  there  was  a  citizens'  committee,  or- 
ganized by  the  novelist  GOnter  Grass,  called 
the  "Social  Democratic  Voter  Initiative." 
This  was  an  Innovation  Involving  celebrities 
in  discussions,  a  concept  sterrunlng  from 
Grass'  1966  Independent  speaking  tour  for 
the  SPD.  TTiere  was  no  equivalent  CDU  cit- 
izen action  organization.  In  each  party  there 
were  staff  members  who  not  only  had  U.S. 
experience,  but  had  actually  been  In  America 
for  the  1968  presidential  elections. 

In  an  American  campaign,  one  envisages 
armies  of  rally  and  advance  men  preceding 
the  candidates.  This  practice  is  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  advance  preparation  of 
major  German  leaders.  Chancellor  Kleslnger. 
for  example,  had  only  two  advance  men,  and 
they  did  not  begin  work  until  May,  1969.  In 
Germany,  by  way  of  further  contrast,  there 
was  little  expendture  on  district  level  survey 
research.  However,  the  breakdowns  of  na- 
tional surveys  permitted  local  candidates 
some  reasonably  well-founded  operating  as- 
sumptions. And,  whUe  SPD  campaign  plan- 
ning began  a  year  In  advance,  CDU  prepara- 
tions did  not  commence  until  February. 

German  campaigning  did  not  resemble 
American  as  much  as  It  did  British  cam- 
paigning In  the  sense  that  the  mood  of  the 
iountryslde  did  not  contain  the  constant 
pressures  that  are  noticeable  In  an  American 
election.  Perhaps  that  is  because  there  was 
proportionately  less  scheduled  television,  five 
minute  spots  or  shows  spread  across  the  last 
several  weeks  of  the  campaign  being  the 
restriction.  Television  was  still  basically  a 
new  technique  In  these  elections. 

SPD  spots  stressed  primary  party  themes, 
and  were  done  in  a  slick,  modem  fashion. 
CDU  presentations  were  more  restrained,  but 
changed  In  mid-stream  to  a  more  lively  and 
even  more  relevant  product.  This  was  done 
in  response  to  the  success  of  the  SPD  shows, 
whose  Jarring  emphasis  upon  modern  tech- 
nology (rockets  to  the  moon)  and  split  screen 
techniques  would  scare  the  German  voter 
who  still  resisted  the  concepts  of  experi- 
mentation. Avoiding  both  extremes,  Herr  von 
Thadden  spent  moet  of  his  television  time 
reading  short  speeches.  The  FDP  chose  quiet 
presentations. 

In  the  United  States,  great  attention  Is 
paid  not  only  to  the  national  ticket,  but  also 
to  local  congressional  or  senatorial  candi- 
dates whose  campaigns  are  distinct  and 
which  Include  as  extensive  a  utilization  of 
television  as  they  can  afford.  Most  German 
television  time,  as  in  Britain,  was  for  the 
major  parties  and  their  leaders.  The  local 
Bundestag  candidate  appeared  rarely  on  tele- 
vision. Even  without  the  extensive  use  of 
television,  this  was  the  first  campaign  in 
which  all  of  the  major  parties  used  pro- 
fessional public  relations.  The  underlying 
strategy  for  all  pcu-tles  continued  to  be  based 
on  extensive  newspaper  advertising.  The 
8PD  spent  5  million  DM  on  this  form  of 
advertising  Just  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.  Outdoor  advertising  was  also  stressed; 
poeteiB  appeared  on  nearly  each  block  of 
every  city.  Side  by  side  with  the  outdoor 
advertising  went  an  extensive  use  of  mobile 
loudsp>eaker8,  normally  motinted  In  Volks- 
wagens traversing  city  streets.  The  SPD 
showed  an  exhibit  of  posters,  photos  and 
display  screens  entitled  "Our  Future"  In  140 
towns.  In  1969,  unlike  1967,  neither  party 
had  Its  own  distinctive  Jingle. 

Following  the  American  model  and  more 
recent  British  and  especially  Conservative 
practice,  the  parties  utilized  postcard  por- 
traits (without  a  message,  but  frequently 
signed),  plctiires  with  the  major  leaders, 
campaign  buttons,  brochures,  a  few  party- 
oriented  biunper  and  window  stickers,  small 
cards  of  greeting  and  pint.  Centrally  placed 
Uoska  were  among  the  principal  distribution 
centers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Women  candidates  were  Innovative  also, 
soliciting  votes  in  the  general  style  of  street 
campaigning.  The  SPD's  Katharlna  Focke 
won  after  taking  her  campaign  Into  Cologne's 
pubs.  Frau  Focke  discovered  that  men,  with 
rare  exception,  were  ready  to  put  down  their 
beers  and  listen  to  a  woman  who  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  education,  tax  laws,  and 
other  Issues  of  the  day.  Her  victory,  and 
those  of  31  other  females,  indicates  that  the 
position  of  women  in  Germany  Is  gradually 
changing. 

It  Is  frequently  easy  to  describe  campaign 
styles  comparatively  without  effectively  pre- 
senting the  flavor  of  an  election.  To  provide 
some  illustration  of  the  varied  tones  of  this 
election  campaign,  we  will  describe  three 
very  distinct  aspects  of  campaign  behavior: 
SPD  and  CDU  national  leader  rallies,  the 
NPD  rallies,  and  the  activities  of  a  new  and 
young  CDU  candidate. 

Brandt  and  Kiesinger  rallies 

A  longtime  characteristic  of  Germany  cam- 
paigns has  been  that  the  central  personali- 
ties attend  great  numbers  of  rallies.  1969  was 
no  exception.  The  CSU's  Franz-Josef  Strauss 
spoke  to  some  300,000  people,  and  the  FDP's 
Walter  Scheel  to  approximately  260,000.  At 
general  rallies,  Brandt  and  Kleslnger  each 
spoke  to  about  900,000.  The  latter's  rally 
appearances  were  the  most  frequent  of  any 
candidate.  As  the  focal  figure  In  the  CDU's 
publicity,  he  necessarily  served  as  the  work- 
horse of  the  campaign.  Because  the  CDU'fi 
potential  support  was  especially  great  in 
relatively  small  towns,  Kleslnger  held  rallies 
In  many  of  these  places.  He  siK)ke  at  approxi- 
mately 440,  whereas  Brandt  spoke  at  only 
160.  Brandt's  appearances,  like  his  party's 
strength,  were  largely  In  the  major  urban 
centers,  which  provided  larger  audiences 
than  those  addressed  by  the  ChanceUor. 
Their  main  purpose  was  to  activate  the 
faithful. 

Willy  Brandt's  rally  In  Bonn's  Mtinsterplatz 
the  Sunday  before  the  election  was  a  typical 
"pep"  rally.  Discussing  no  Issues  of  public 
policy,  he  dwelt  Instead  on  two  basic  themes. 
The  first,  reminiscent  of  the  1952  Elsenhower 
campaign  rhetoric  against  the  enduring  New 
Deal  DemocraU,  was  that  after  20  years  of 
power.  It  was  time  for  a  change.  The  second 
theme  was  that  whereas  the  CDU  with  Kel- 
slnger  was  pursuing  a  Maoist-type  of  per- 
sonality cult,  modem  Germany  required 
teamwork — the  kind  of  teamwork  the  SPD 
offered. 

As  is  sometimes  tsrpical  of  German  candi- 
dates, Brandt  concluded  his  speech  by  quaf- 
fing a  stein  of  beer  In  one  great  swallow  In 
salute  to  the  crowd,  which  as  always  cheered. 
The  crowd  was  not  large,  and  did  not  in- 
clude many  young  people,  but  was  genuine 
rather  than  contrived.  Brandt  enjoys  crowds 
and  genuinely  returns  their  good  will.  He 
spoke  slowly  and  deliberately,  looking 
directly  at  his  audience.  It  was  a  noon  rally, 
early  for  Brandt.  While  he  was  buoyant, 
witty  and  clearly  enjoying  hlmseU,  he  Is 
the  kind  of  person  who  becomes  livelier  with 
the  hour — and  he  preferred  that  the  rallies 
be  later  In  the  day. 

In  contrast  to  the  Bonn  appearance,  the 
SPD  meeting  In  Cologne  three  days  prior 
to  the  election  was  perhaps  a  more  typical 
mass  gathering.  Held  at  4  p.m.,  a  good  crowd 
of  some  4,000  turned  out  to  hear  the  man 
many  of  them  thought,  or  were  afraid, 
would  be  the  next  German  chancellor.  In 
46  minutes,  Brandt  Introduced  the  local 
SPD  candidates,  some  of  the  party  leaders 
accompanying  him.  Including  Schiller,  and 
returned  to  the  theme  that  his  team  knew 
the  solutions  to  some  of  the  major  problems 
of  the  country  and  was  ready  to  lead  the 
government. 

The  large  gathering,  with  many  young 
and  middle-aged  observers,  cheered  fre- 
quently but  with  no  great  enthusiasm.  What 
was  significant  \a  that  they  were  Irlendly. 
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good  natured  and  curious.  When  he  finished, 
Brandt  looked  out  at  the  audience,  perhaps 
even  over  the  crowd,  to  where  shoppers 
continued  to  flow  In  and  out  of  streetcars 
passing  the  square.  Voice  hoarse,  he  con- 
cluded, and  with  a  wave  of  his  arm  Jumped 
off  the  platform  to  walk  back  to  his  car. 
The  motorcade  was  off  to  the  next  town. 

Later  that  week  Kurt  Kleslnger  spoke  at 
a  rally  for  the  CDU  faithful  In  Bonn's  dig- 
nified Beethovenhalle.  City  police,  some  on 
horseback,  surrounded  the  hall,  but  there 
were  no  disturbances.  The  themes  were  old. 
He  praised  Adenauer's  policies  and  warned 
against  assuming  that  there  had  been  mean- 
ful  change  In  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Kleslnger 
looms  large  at  the  podium;  he  Is  a  big  man 
with  big  hands  and  powerful  motions.  In 
manner  he  Is  somewhat  condescending,  au- 
thoritarian and  "schmaltzy"  —  qualities 
which  do  not  greatly  endear  him  to  the 
young.  There  was  repeated  and  wide-spread 
heckling  by  some  CDU  youths,  as  well  as  by 
young  SPD  Infiltrators  who  cheered  every 
mention  of  Brandt  or  an  SPD-FDP  coalition. 
There  was  also  a  peculiar  brand  of  heckling 
from  opponents  of  the  nomination  of  Bonn 
candidate  Alo  Hauser,  who  was  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  CDU's  former  major,  VHhelm 
DaiUels.  Shouts  of  "Daniels,  Daniels"  were 
frequent  and  seemed  appropriate  to  the 
hecklers  whenever  there  was  reference  to  the 
CDU's  excellence  In  leadership.  The  rally 
seemed  symptomatic  of  a  general   malaise. 

The  rally  appearances  of  Franz-Josef 
Strauss  were  similarly  indicative  of  this 
CDU-CSU  malaise.  A  week  before  the  elec- 
tion, Strauss  campaigned  tn  Bavaria,  at 
Bad  T61z — ^the  city  from  which  be  had  first 
been  elected  20  years  earlier.  Some  3,000 
middle  aged  and  elderly  CSU  faithful 
crowded  the  Kurhaus.  A  band  played  on  the 
stage;  bunting  and  half  a  dozen  pictures 
of  Strauss  completed  the  decorations  of  the 
hall.  Preceded  by  the  young,  attractive  CSU 
General  Secretary,  Max  Strelbl,  the  tired 
Party  Minister  spoke  for  45  minutes  on 
economic  questions.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  strange 
topic  for  this  audience.  He  too  i^)peared 
authoritarian  In  stature,  and  perhaps  con- 
descending, but  there  seemed  nothing 
"schmaltzy"  about  Franz-Joeef  on  his  home 
ground.  There  was  no  heckling  that  night. 

The  NPD  ralHet 

At  von  Tbadden's  rallies  there  was  nor- 
mally trouble,  but  the  NPD  leader  was  pre- 
pared for  it.  Most  of  the  bodyguards  in  this 
campaign  were  his,  as  was  a  bulletproof 
Mercedes-Benz,  and  be  addressed  his  crowds 
from  behind  an  equally  protective  glass  cage. 
Fearing  disturbances  as  much  as  disapproba- 
tion, some  cities  refused  to  rent  municipal 
halls  for  NPD  rallies.  The  Hotel  Frankfurter 
Hof  refused  von  Thadden  accommodations, 
and  some  new^apers  would  not  accept  NPD 
advertisements. 

As  was  expected,  there  were  incidents.  In 
Dortmund,  a  throng  of  10,000,  shouting 
"Sleg  HeU",  prevented  von  Thadden  from 
being  heard.  Two  men  were  shot  In  Kassel 
outside  a  home  where  he  was  staying  the 
night.  A  large  crowd  in  Nurenberg  was  dis- 
persed by  police  with  water  cannon.  In 
Essen,  von  Thadden  was  pulled  from  the 
podium  by  a  young  man  dressed  as  one  of 
his  bodyguards. 

On  frequent  occasions  the  major  parties 
campaigned  against  the  NPD,  sometimes 
more  than  implicitly  and  as  much  f>erhi4>s 
as  they  did  against  each  other.  The  govern- 
ment had  considered  seeking  to  have  the 
NPD  outlawed  by  the  Constitutional  Court. 
According  to  the  Basic  Law,  only  democratic 
parties  may  participate  in  elections.  Some 
asserted  that  the  NPD  was  undemocratic  In 
structure  as  well  as  Nazi  In  philosophy.  The 
cabinet  decided  not  to  proceed  to  the  Co\irt 
because  it  was  concerned  that  failure  to  sub- 
stantiate Its  allegaUona  adequately  might 
have  the  effect  of  l^tlmizlng  the  NPD,  The 
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CDU  issued  a  pamDhlet  to  1'  s  election  orators 
enUtled  "Principles  tor  Dealing  with  the 
NPD."  In  many  places,  citizens  groups  passed 
out  antJ-NPD  leaflets  near  CDU  and  SPD 
kiosks.  Olven  such  an  intensified  atmosphere 
in  the  days  before  electU  n.  von  Thadden 
threatened  to  appeal  the  returns  in  court  on 
the  grounds  that  his  part]  had  not  experi- 
enced a  fair  chance  to  pnsent  its  views  to 
the  voting  public.  Some  igreed  he  had  a 
valid  point.  However,  tlmit  after  time,  the 
police  did  their  best  to  piotect  him.  using 
do^rs,  nightsticks,  barricades  and  water 
cannon.  At  the  Essen  rail  r  alone,  the  pro- 
tective force  of  policemen  totalled  900. 
New  constituency  camfaigning  style 

One  of  the  countrys  11  ellest  campaigns 
provides  a  case  study  in  p\  bile  relations  in- 
novations. It  was  that  o'  CDU  first-time 
candidate  Horst  JObges  in  I  he  Rhineland  in- 
dustrial city  of  Krefeld.  Jcbges  was  another 
of  those  who  had  visited  thf  United  States  In 
19«a  to  gain  Insights  Inio  effective  cam- 
paigning At  28.  he  was  Germany's  youngest 
parliamentary  candidate,  lighting  the  pre- 
vailing assumption  that  wisdom  accompanies 
age.  he  campaigned  under  a  special  handicap. 
Among  his  assets,  howe^  er.  were  careful 
planning.  Immense  emergency,  ample  fund- 
ing, a  willingness  to  be  innovative,  and  the 
sense  of  many  that  he  was  likely  to  go  far 
In  German  national  politics. 

On  a  giant  banner.  Jbbgis'  name  In  bright 
crimson  greeted  all  who  l>oarded  trains  In 
Krefeld.  Publicity  devices  Exceeded  the  nor- 
mal variety  of  personal  an4  party  brochures. 
His  aasUtants  distributed  i  plenitude  of  In- 
triguing pens  whose  Inscrip  ion.  "Unser  Mann 
PUr  Bonn",  changed  to  "Horst  Jobges — 
CDU"  upon  pressing  to  extend  the  ball  point. 
Por  housewives  there  were  <  ust  clothes  which 
bore  similar  messages.  Th«  most  memorable 
publicity,  however,  was  piovlded  by  a  beer 
bus. 

Por  three  days.  Jobges  rented  a  Parisian 
amnibus.  vintage  1923.  wl^ich  was  open  in 
back,  quite  like  a  San  Pran(isco  cable  car.  It- 
self a  curiosity,  this  relic  an  wheels  was  fes- 
tively decorated  Along  Its  sides  were  yellow 
and  red  psychedelic  posters  depicting  the 
candidate,  interspersed  ^flth  portraits  in 
conventional  photographic  I  style.  In  mid-day 
the  bus  traveled  through  i  downtown  areas, 
with  taped  music  helping 'to  attract  atten- 
tion. In  late  afternoon  It  Entered  a  brewery 
to  take  on  a  large  keg  ot  beer  and  a  Jazz 
band.  Departing  for  the  recently  built  sub- 
urbs, the  bus  would  makfe  three  stops  per 
hour.  At  each  of  these  stopi.  the  band  moved 
onto  the  sidewalk,  and  twb  beauties  passed 


ers  and  rushed 

.  The  candidate 

.  using  a  mlcro- 

irhood  to  "come 

come  drink  with 


out  beer  on   the  street 
the  brew  to  nearby  balco 
tapped  the  beer.  An  assoc: 
phone.   Invited   the  neigh 

talk  with  your  candidate: 

your  candidate."  At  the  c<>ncluaion  of  every 
stop,  the  candidate  expressed  his  desire  for 
the  residents'  support  and  the  band  boarded 
the  bus  to  play  "Auf  wied«rsehen."  Children 
on  bicycles  followed  the  bps  In  great  num- 
bers, clutching  their  pennants  and  bro- 
chures. As  those  aboard  l^e  vehicle  waved 
to  adults,  their  good  cheer  was  usually  re- 
turned. The  beer  bus  was  i  show,  and  while 
the  older  population  tendfd  to  like  it.  the 
very  young  clearly  loved  ItJ  JAbges  became  a 
celebrity  and  came  wit^n  700  votes  of 
winning.  We  can  anticipate  that  next  time, 
whether  on  the  first  ballot  or  because  of  a 
higher  place  on  the  second  ballot.  Horst 
Jobges  wUl  enter  the  Bundestag. 
Party  flncm^ea 
The  resources  available  to  any  candidate 
or  party  were  leading  detentUnants  of  success. 
Any  strategy  requires  ability  to  communicate 
themes  and  Issues  and  to  cobvey  imagea.  Such 
cooununlcatlon  is  largely  a  function  of  finan- 
cial resources,  which  also  determine  much  of 
the  appearance  and  tone  ()f  a  campaign.  In 
19W   the  funds   available   for  campaigning 
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were  unprecedented  and  for  the  first  time  In- 
cluded large  national  treasury  subsidies  spe- 
cifically Intended  to  defray  campaign  ex- 
penses. Because  government  financing  of 
election  campaigns  has  become  an  issue  in 
many  countries,  it  is  of  general  Importance 
to  analyze  its  effect  in  Germany. 

One  effect  was  to  increase  the  combined 
spending  of  all  parties  by  probably  30-40'. 
over  the  1965  campaign  costs.  Whereas  the 
1965  outlays  were  in  the  range  of  65-83  mil- 
lion DM.  the  1969  expenditures  exceeded  100 
million  DM  and  j>erhaps  even  approached  125 
million.  The  government  subsidy  of  96  mil- 
lion became  by  far  the  leading  source  of  funds 
for  each  party. 

A  second  effect  was  that  each  party,  know- 
ing how  much  money  it  would  receive  in  sub- 
sidy. wa=  able  to  plan  its  allocation  of  re- 
sources quite  far  in  advance  of  the  election. 
The  1969  campaign  was  not  beset  by  the  un- 
predictability of  resources  which  so  greatly 
hampered  the  campaign  planning  of  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  the  Democratic  Party  in  1968. 
Every  party  obtaining  at  least  0.5'.  of  all 
valid  votes  registered  at  the  previous  Bundes- 
tag elections  was  entitled  to  state  financial 
support. 

These  funds  amounted  to  2.50  DM  per  vote. 
Given  38.5  million  votes  in  1965.  the  subsidy 
for  1969  was  96  million  DM.  Each  party  was 
enabled  to  collect  up  to  60'~r  of  its  final  sum 
prior  to  election  day. 

A  third  effect  of  the  federal  subsidy  pro- 
gram was  to  provide  advantages  to  virtually 
all  parties  except  the  SPD,  which  was  dis- 
advantaged accordingly.  Traditionally  the 
socialists  had  been  the  party  best  supported 
by  membership  dues;  it  had  nothing  to  gain 
from  any  policy  awarding  funds  tc  the  CDU 
and  CSU  in  proportion  to  their  vote.  The 
FDP  had  several  years  earlier  largely  lost  its 
charm  with  the  Interest  groups  sustaining  it 
and  has  never  developed  much  grass-roots 
financial  support.  These  circumstances  and 
its  weak  showing  in  the  election  returns  are 
grounds  for  contending  that  the  FDP  would 
not  have  won  seats  in  the  new  Bundestag 
bad  it  not  been  for  federal  funding.  One 
speculative  implication  of  this  analysis  par- 
tially contradicts  the  statement  that  the  sub- 
sidies are  to  the  SPD's  disadvantage:  it  is 
that  an  effect  of  the  subsidy  to  the  FDP  was 
to  create  Mr.  Brandt's  new  coalition  situa- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  NPD.  It  is  our  inter- 
pretation that  rejection  by  the  voters  Is  par- 
ticularly Impressive,  given  the  substantial 
government  contribution  to  Its  publicity 
budget. 

From  its  very  beginning,  the  CDU  had 
been  far  weaker  than  the  SPD  in  gaining 
dues  and  voluntary  contributions.  As  did  the 
FPD,  it  originally  solved  its  financial  prob- 
lems by  means  of  dependence  upon  Con- 
veyers, peak  associations  established  by 
business  firms.  The  CDU/CSU  won  the  elec- 
tions, grass-roots  funding  potential  remained 
undevelo[>ed.  and  the  power  of  the  Con- 
veyers Increased.  After  1968,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Court  ruled  against  the 
tax  deductibility  of  contributions  to  Con- 
veyers, the  CDU  and  FDP  adapted  to  the 
situation  by  voting  for  annual  subsidies  to 
all  parties  rather  than  by  attempting  to 
build  up  their  membership  support.  Eight 
years  later  the  Court  ruled  it  unconstitu- 
tional to  subsidize  general  party  activities. 
The  CDU/CSU  and  FDP  responded  to  the 
challenge  as  they  bad  before;  the  parliament 
provided  funds  for  campaigning.  In  1969,  as 
previously,  these  were  the  parties  which  re- 
lied most  heavily  upon  state  subsidies. 

In  the  recent  election  both  the  SPD  and 
the  CDU  gained  more  money  from  member- 
ship fees  and  contributions  than  ever  before. 
In  each  party,  dues  are  on  a  sliding  scale  up- 
ward with  Income.  Prom  this  particular 
source,  the  SPD  estimates  having  received 
17  million  DM,  which  probably  Is  three  times 
the  dues  received  by  the  CDU.  The  latter, 
however,  was  again  the  main  recipient  of 
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contributions  from  industry  and  private 
wealthy  donors,  with  the  CSU  ajid  FDP  also 
as  beneficiaries.  Direct  Interest  group  con- 
tributions are  not  permitted.  Minimally,  the 
CDU  invested  some  37  million  DM  in  the 
campaign:  the  CSU  nearly  10  million;  the 
SPD  approximately  37  million;  and  the  FDP 
at  least  10  million,  perhaps  even  as  much  as 
15. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  witnessed  a  notice- 
able Influence  of  technique  on  pragmatism 
and  Ideology  in  the  German  policy.  Survey 
research,  involving  identification  of  issues 
pertinent  to  specific  groups  or  strata,  was  a 
major  cause  of  increased  pragmatism.  The 
German  elections  were  generally  remark- 
able In  ihe  do-ideologization  that  in  fact 
characterized  the  campaigns.  Rhetoric  was 
notably  couched  not  In  the  traditional  terms 
of  ideology  and  doctrine,  but  in  the  more 
pragmatic  terms  of  solving  problems.  In 
earlier  German  elections,  candidates  carried 
Theodore  White's  books  around  in  their 
hands:  for  1969  they  utilized  first-hand  ex- 
perience, observing  the  pragmatism  as  well 
as  the  techniques  of  the  most  recent  Ameri- 
can experience. 

n.   ELXCTION   ANALYSIS 

As  West  Germany's  38.6  million  voters  went 
to  the  polls  to  elect  the  496  members  of  the 
sixth  Bundestag,  excitement  mounted.  Two 
days  earlier  German  banks  closed  off  Interna- 
tional trading  on  the  D-mark  to  discourage 
speculation  on  currency  revaluation.  The 
SPD  favored  this  action:  Franz  Josef  Strauss 
did  not.  Polls  which  were  not  released  in  Ger- 
many by  agreement  of  the  polling  Institutes 
for  the  last  i>art  of  the  campaign  appeared  in 
the  foreign  press.  Amidst  the  commotion, 
polling  stations  opened  Sunday  to  a  glorious 
autumn  morning.  German  families,  as  If  out 
for  a  holiday  outing,  sauntered  off  to  cast 
their  vote.  By  mid-afternoon,  between  80  and 
85 Co  of  the  eligible  voters  had  already  voted. 
The  pattern  was  the  same  throughout  the 
Federal  Republic.  In  the  most  populous  state, 
Northrhlne-Westphalla,  a  90":^^  poll  was  ex- 
pected. 

THE  TWO  BALLOT  SYSTEM 

Voters  under  the  German  system  cast  more 
than  one  vote.  They  have  two,  one  for  their 
constituency  candidate,  the  other  for  a  party. 
In  practice,  the  number  of  seats  won  on  the 
first  ballot  is  subtracted  from  the  total  to 
which  each  party  is  entitled  according  to  its 
proportion  of  the  vote.  The  country  is  divided 
into  248  constituencies,  each  returning  one 
member  by  direct  election  to  the  Bundestag. 
Two  hundred  forty-eight  more  deputies  are 
elected  from  the  party  lUts  in  a  way  giving 
each  party  a  total  number  of  seats  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  votes  polled  in  the 
entire  country. 

To  prevent  a  profusion  of  splinter  parties 
in  the  Bundestag,  electoral  laws  prescribe 
that  no  party  can  be  represented  without 
polling  at  least  5%  of  the  votes  cast  or  win- 
ning three  first  ballot  seats.  Any  German, 
citizen  for  at  least  one  year,  who  is  25  years 
or  older.  Is  entitled  to  stand  for  election  in  a 
constituency  even  if  he  has  no  connection 
with  any  political  party.  The  state  lists  of 
candidates  for  election  by  second  ballot  are 
nominees  of  state  party  conventions.  Some 
conventions  have  as  many  as  400  delegates; 
others  only  a  score.  The  delegates  are  asked 
to  approve  candidates  nominated  by  the 
party  executive  committees. 

Electoral  rules  provide  that  only  the  names 
of  the  first  five  candidates  appear  on  the 
ballot.  The  parties  are  careful  to  place  their 
major  figures  at  the  head  of  their  lists.  These 
are  the  people  who  normally  have  the  best 
chance  of  direct  election  In  a  constituency. 
Because  a  candidate  who  is  successful  both 
in  his  constituency  and  on  the  Ust  only  gets 
the  constituency  seat,  his  list  position  be- 
comes free  and  everybody  moves  up  a  place. 
Thus  if  a  party  can  expect  to  receive  12  list 
seats  in  a  certain  state,  and  if  none  of  the 
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first  five  candidates  needs  to  claim  the  Ust 
seat,  the  17th  has  a  good  prospect  of  being 
elected. 

National  retuma 

The  electors,  of  whom  2.6  million  were  first- 
time  voters,  had  the  choice  of  13  parties  and 
electoral  groups  with  2,635  candidates.  Of  the 
38.658.363  eligible  to  vote  in  1969,  33.648,458 
cast  their  votes — a  turnout  of  86.8%.  The 
CDU  was  helped  by  the  high  turnout,  caused 
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In  part  by  exceUent  weather — ^whlch  brought 
out  the  stroUera,  young  and  old — and  by  some 
wUdcat  labor  strikes  which  had  taken  place 
In  the  weeka  before  the  election.  However,  aa 
Table  1  Indicates,  the  SPD  finally  achieved 
poUtlcal  equipoise  with  the  CDU.  Gaining 
more  than  a  mllUon  votes,  the  SPD  would 
no  longer  be  the  underdog  and  classical 
loser.  The  party  was  now  accepted  as  a  legflt- 
Imate  political  force. 
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TABU  l.-GERMAN  atCTION  RETURNS  FOR  MAJOR  PARTIES  1965  AND  1969' 


PaitiM 

B«iMiestag  scab 

Total  vote 

PsrtMit 

1965 

1969 

1965 

1969 

1965 

47.6 

39  3 

9  5 

2.0 

1969 

COU  CSU         

245 

242 

224 

30 

0 

15. 524. 068 

12,813.186 

3,  096,  739 

664,193 

15. 195. 187 

14,065.716 
1.903.422 
1,422,010 

46.1 

SPD 

202 

42.  7 

FDP 

49 

5.8 

NPD 

0 

4.1 

•  Thes«  1969  figutas  wera  released  Oct  16.  Those  repotted  earlier  In  the  press  Indicafe  a  slijlitly  greater  total  vote. 


First  ballot  analysis 

Of  the  248  first  ballot  contests,  the  SPD 
won  127,  slightly  more  than  half.  It  gained 
34  first  ballot  seats.  The  CDU  won  87  such 
seats,  winning  a  new  one  but  losing  32.  The 
CSU  won  34  and  lost  2.  No  other  parties  won 
first  ballot  contcste.  The  evidence  very 
strongly  suggests  that  the  SPD,  long  con- 
sidered a  bureaucratic  party,  had  become  a 
party  of  personalities;  It  offered  the  strong- 
est candidates. 

However,  one  CDU  candidate  with  great 
improvement  over  1965  was  Kleslnger.  The 
ChanceUor  was  one  of  his  party's  three  lead- 
ing gainers,  with  a  6.Z''c  advance.  In  bis  own 
district,  he  ran  3.2 ri  ahead  of  his  party. 
Similarly,  Strauss  on  the  flirst  ballot  was 
3.1%  ahead  of  his  1965  performance,  while 
running  3.2';i  ahead  of  his  CSU's  second 
ballot  total.  To  the  contrary,  some  party 
leaders,  among  them  Gerhard  Schroder,  were 
defeated,  yet  returned  to  the  Bvindestag  be- 
cause of  high  position  on  their  state  lists. 
Second  ballot  aruilysis 

Impressively,  the  SPD  gained  more  votes 
in  1969  than  In  1965  from  every  state  and 
achieved  a  greater  percentage  In  all  except 
the  Saarland.  The  CDU/CSU  increased  its 
total  vote  in  only  three  states:  Hessen,  where 
the  SPD  got  48.2%  anyway,  Nledersachsen 
and  Baden-WUrttemberg.  Its  decline  was 
sharpest  In  Hamburg  and  Northrhlne-West- 
phalla. The  latter,  because  of  its  great  popu- 
lation, was  a  crucial  state  for  all  parties. 
Therefore  the  SPD  placed  both  Brandt  and 
Schiller  on  Its  Northrhlne-Westphalla  list. 

Across  the  country  the  CDU  failed  to  gain 
where  the  FDP  lost,  whUe  the  SPD  won 
voters  from  both.  If  we  divide  the  ten  states 
into  two  regions.  North  and  South,  five  each, 
we  see  that  the  SPD  gained  more  in  the 
North  than  in  Southern  regions,  and  that 
the  CDU  lost  more  In  the  North  than  in  Its 
Southern  strongholds.  Thus  the  SPD  gained 
where  It  was  already  strong,  while  the  CDU 
lost  where  It  was  weakest.  Compared  to  1965. 
the  NPD  made  more  gains  In  the  South 
(especially  the  Saarland.  Heesen  and  Bavaria) 
than  It  was  able  to  achieve  in  the  North.  The 
FDP  suffered  significant  losses  in  the  South, 
especially  in  Hessen  and  Baden-Wtlrttem- 
berg.  while  In  the  North  losing  most  severely 
in  Nledersachsen.  Nationally  the  FDP  lost 
much  of  its  support  to  the  SPD;  some  of  the 
CDU's  went  to  the  SPD  also.  Apparently  NPD 
gains  cut  into  normal  CDU  support. 

By  way  of  ecologlc&I  refinement,  SPD 
gains  continued  to  be  mainly  In  urban 
areas.  Including  suburbs;  in  many  it  gained 
more  than  the  CDU  lost.  To  elaborate,  the 
SPD  gained  4.8%  In  the  state  of  Schleswlg- 
Holsteln,  yet  In  Its  city  of  Flensburg  ad- 
vanced 6.7%.  SPD  gains  In  Northrhlne- 
Westphalla  were  4.2%,  yet  In  three  Cologne 
districts  this  party  increased  Its  support  by 
an  average  of  9%  while  the  CDU  decUned  in 


the  same  area  by  an  average  of  10':; .  In  two 
Diisseldorf  districts,  the  SPD's  totals  were 
up  an  average  of  4.5%  while  the  CDU  In 
the  same  regions  decreased  an  average  of 
3.5%.  In  one  Essen  constituency,  the  SPD 
was  up  5.9%  while  the  CDU  dropped  3.9%. 
Similar  SPD  tendencies  were  recorded  In 
Mainz,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  greater 
NUrenburg. 

Interring  demographic  characteristics  as- 
sociated with  the  change,  we  conclude  that 
the  SPD  moved  even  beyond  its  1065  inroads 
into  Catholic  labor  areas.  The  evidence  for 
Stuttgart,  Munster  and  Cologne  furthermore 
suggests  that  the  SPD  continued  to  advance 
among  people  associated  with  service  indus- 
tries. In  the  Bonn  area,  the  SPD  scored  an 
8.6%  increase  which  many  described  as  a 
•  testimonial'  that  the  area's  government 
employees  Uked  working  for  the  SPD.  We  are 
confident  that  eventual  analyses  will  also 
show  continuing  significant  SPD  advances 
among  first-time  and  female  voters  and  that 
they  will  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  this 
party  is  gaining  quickly  among  upper-Income 
workers.  These  trends  suggest  a  further  de- 
cline of  class-based  political  subcultures  in 
Germany. 

Formation  of  government 

The  elections  produced  a  coaUtlon  situ- 
ation: the  CDU/CSU,  with  242  seats,  was 
seven  short  of  a  majority,  while  the  SPD  held 
224  and  the  FDP  30.  Partnershlpe  were  un- 
certain, and  the  resulting  options  three: 
CDU/CSU-SPD;  CDU/CSU-PDP;  8PD-FDP. 
Had  the  NPD  won  0.7%  more  of  the  vote, 
thereby  gaining  representation,  it  almost 
certainly  would  have  been  necessary  to  re- 
new the  Great  Coalition.  Of  this  each  party 
had  tired.  Having  gained  governing  experi- 
ence and  legitimacy,  the  SPD  had  much  less 
to  g^in  from  partnership  than  In  1966.  It 
wanted  to  try  to  carry  out  its  program  and 
preferred  during  the  PDP  to  stepping  back 
into  Junior  partnership. 

With  the  Great  CoaUtlon  eliminated,  the 
determination  of  Germany's  government 
Ironically  fell  to  the  PDP,  otherwise  the 
election's  greatest  loser.  In  this  situation  It 
provides  an  example  of  the  coaUtlon  marlm 
that  strength  is  weakness.  Some  regretted 
that  the  election  law  had  not  been  changed 
to  provide  single-member  districts  exclu- 
sively, thereby  yielding  a  two-party  legis- 
lature and  preventing  such  an  occurrence. 
There  was  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
party  so  deeply  divided  as  the  FDP  could  be 
a  reliable  coalition  partner.  Some  thought  It 
was  on  the  verge  of  dlstlntegratlon;  others 
also  doubted  its  ability  to  lead  all  members 
Into  any  coalition.  Given  the  FDP"s  inner 
tensions,  there  was  speculation  that  the 
negotiations  would  be  prolonged.  Yet  there 
was  agreement  within  a  week. 

The  CDU,  Interpreting  the  returns  as  re- 
affirmation of  the  public's  wish  fw  CDU/CSTJ 
leadership,  considered  it  likely  that  It  could 


form  a  coaUtlon  with  the  FDP.  After  aU. 
Erich  Mende  and  other  FDP  leaders  bad 
been  cabinet  members  in  the  Adenauer- 
Erhard  era  and  would  feel  at  home  with  such 
an  arrangement.  Moreover,  only  about  ten 
FDP  members  would  be  needed.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  election  a  number  of  CDU 
Bundestag  members  exuberantly  drank 
champagne  and  thought  up  ten  positions  for 
the  FDP,  Including  cabinet  poets,  state  sec- 
retaryships, the  caucus  vice  chairmanship 
and  Bundestag  vice  presidency,  aU  of  which 
might  be  guaranteed  for  four  years. 

Brandt's  approach  to  the  FDP  was  qtilcker 
and  Involved  offers  of  the  foreign  ministry 
as  well  as  the  ministries  of  agriculture  and 
interior.  The  CDU  made  an  even  stronger 
bid,  but  too  late.  The  PDP's  biases  were  pro- 
SPD,  and  its  caucus  endorsed  this  coaUtlon 
with  only  three  members  abstaining.  The 
election's  biggest  gainer  and  greatest  loser 
Joined  forces.  A  minor  shift  of  the  electorate 
had  led  to  a  spectacular  change  In 
government. 

With  the  Bundestag  almost  evenly  divided, 
governing  wlU  not  be  easy.  A  margin  so  nar- 
row becomes  precarious  on  a  day  of  bad  colds 
or  fogbound  airports.  Extenuating  circum- 
stances Include  the  fact  that  the  CDU.  still 
the  l£urgest  party.  wiU  control  many  commit- 
tees, while  the  CDU's  21-20  majority  in  the 
upper  chaml>er,  the  Bundestag,  wiU  enable  it 
to  delay  and  block  legislation.  In  part  to 
overcome  the  problem  of  having  a  bare  ma- 
jority, the  SPD  Is  considering  conferring  full 
voting  rights  upon  Berlin's  22  deputies,  % 
of  whom  belong  to  the  SPD.  Some  have  even 
suggested  that  If  the  minor  partner  becomes 
exasperating,  the  SPD  could  threaten  it 
with  dissolution  of  the  government,  new 
elections,  which  might  finish  the  FDP,  and 
electoral  refWTn.  Brandt,  however,  counts  on 
both  stability  and  increased  prestige  for  the 
SPD.  He  is  hopeful  of  doing  so  weU  that  even 
U  the  FDP  disintegrates  or  defects,  his  party 
wlU  stand  a  good  chance  of  winning  a  ma- 
jority in  new  elections. 

Party  consequences 

A  systemic  consequence  of  the  elections 
was  a  near -culmination  of  the  trend  toward 
a  two-party  legislature.  Accordingly  our  focus 
will  be  on  their  significance  for  each  of  the 
giants,  CDU/CSU  and  SPD. 

Por  the  CDU,  departure  from  the  governing 
benches  will  probably  lead  to  adjustment  at 
aU  levels  of  party  organization.  It  cannot 
safely  gamble  on  either  a  failure  of  the  new 
coalition  or  sudden  popular  disenchantment 
with  the  SPD.  To  reverse  the  trend  of  in- 
creasing SPD  support,  many  assumed  the 
CDU  would  have  to  modernize.  Without  a 
"ChanceUor  effect"  or  the  assistance  of  eithw 
government  bureaucracy  or  federal  public 
relations  machln«7,  the  long-neglected  task 
of  building  grassroots  organization  and  sup- 
port WlU  have  to  be  faced.  "It  is  time  the 
party  stood  on  its  feet  instead  of  its  head", 
admitted  CDU  secretary-general  Brimo  Heck. 
To  gain  new  adherents,  it  wUI  need  to  de- 
velop new  ideas. 

Young  members  of  the  CDU  hoped  to  iin- 
dertake  these  changes  in  cooperation  with 
younger  leadership  and  had  been  discussing 
party  renovation  long  before  the  elections. 
Some  campaign  staff  quietly  expressed  the 
(pinion  that  a  period  In  opposition  might  be 
beneficial.  At  the  CDU's  post-election  con- 
vention, held  in  mid-November,  the  opening 
assault  began.  The  chairman  of  the  Young 
Union  consisting  of  CDU  supporters  under 
age  40,  caUed  for  broad  reforms  In  social  and 
educational  poUcy.  Into  the  Umellght  came 
four  men  20-28  years  younger  than  Kleslnger, 
namely:  Gerhad  Stol  ten  berg,  who  received 
the  most  votes  for  the  new  presidium:  Rainer 
Barzel,  parliamentary  whip;  Helmut  Kohl, 
premier  of  the  Rhlne-PaUtlnate;  and  Hans 
Kataer,  spokeaman  for  the  CathoUe  labor 
sector  from  which  there  had  l>een  so  many 
defections  to  the  SPD.  The  conventian  re- 
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of  Germaoi  reunification  and  that  It  is  not 
possible  to  extend  recognition.  However,  he 
ponders  the  possibility  of  a  middle  ground, 
involving  partial  diplomatic  recognition  on 
the  one  hand  and  some  trade,  postal  and 
telephone  links  and  highway  traffic  on  the 
other.  Opening  trade  and  communications 
with  East  Germany  and  bringing  Britain  into 
the  EEC  are  possible;  achieving  Increases  in 
trade  and  Industrial  cooperation  with  Poland 
Is  likely.  There  will  be  a  new  tone  to  Euro- 
pean politics  accompanying  the  SPD's  fa- 
cilitative  intentions. 

In  elevating  Willy  Brandt,  the  Germans 
have  selected  as  their  leader  the  most  excit- 
ing political  personality  among  Western 
leaders.  He  Is  a  leader,  moreover,  who  comes 
to  power  at  a  time  of  unsual  opportunity 
In  international  relations.  Germany  Is  by- 
passing France,  and  de  Gaulle,  the  last  of 
the  dominant  European  leaders,  is  gone.  The 
Czech  invasion  is  receding  Into  the  back- 
ground, and  there  are  indications  that  East 
European  countries  will  be  receptive  to  nego- 
tiations. The  United  States,  while  maintain- 
ing a  fundamental  interest  in  West  Europe, 
has  been  slowly  moving  toward  a  very  ac- 
commodating posture  of  allowing  European 
policy  to  be  shaped  by  European  initiatives. 
Accordingly,  Brandt  becomes  not  only  the 
leading  political  personality  of  Europe,  but 
also  Europe's  man  of  greatest  political 
potential. 

Of  course,  the  SPD  must  remain  compati- 
ble with  Its  coalition  partner,  the  FDP.  par- 
ticularly liecause  the  new  foreign  minister 
is  the  PDP's  Walter  Scheel. 

It  is  significant  that  the  FDP  election  pro- 
gram called  for  recognizing  the  GDR  without 
conceding  that  It  Is  a  foreign  country,  re- 
nouncing Bonn's  claim  to  be  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  German  people,  and  abandoning 
the  Hallstein  Doctrine,  which  denied  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  countries  recognizing 
the  GDR.  TTius  there  Is  a  solid  basis  for  SPD- 
FDP  accommodation  and  Initiative  in  foreign 
policy. 

Conclusion 

We  were  aware,  as  the  election  returns 
flashed  across  the  screen,  that  the  kaleido- 
scope of  European  politics  was  taking  a  por- 
tentous new  tvirn.  That  the  real  winner  had 
been  democracy  Itself,  supported  by  the  951; 
of  the  people  who  voted  for  parties  other 
than  the  NPD,  was  an  outcome  which  In- 
stantly increased  Germany's  respect,  trust 
and  prestige  in  the  world  arena.  The  1969 
elections  provided  a  political  supplement  to 
the  economic  evidence  that  Germany  is  the 
strongest  country  in  Europe.  The  coincidence 
of  esteem  and  strength  with  change  to  a 
government  promising  innovations  In  both 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  lead  us  to  con- 
sider this  the  most  significant  election  since 
1949.  Just  as  in  that  year,  it  is  an  especially 
important  time  for  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans to  engage  In  fresh  and  continuing 
analysis  of  change  within  Germany  and  of 
Its  implications  for  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  BAR 
ASSOCIATIOh  COMMISSION  ON 
CAMPUS  GOVERNMENT  AND  STU- 
DENT DISSENT 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  report  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Commission  on  Campus  Govern- 
ment and  Student  Dissent: 


Report  or  the  Aueeican  Bar  Association 
Commission  on  Campcs  Government  and 
Student  Dissent 

1.  background  and  scope  of  the  report 
A.  Confrontation  on  the  campus 

Campus  unrest  Is  a  major  problem  of  na- 
tional concern.  The  focal  point  of  that  con- 
cern is  clearly  related  to  confrontations  that 
have  occurred  In  unprecedented  numbers 
during  recent  years  bietween  students  and 
university  and  civil  authorities.  Within  the 
past  academic  year  alone,  an  estimated  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  were  torn  by  violence,  and  nearly 
four  hundred  more  endured  some  form  of 
nonviolent  disruptive  protest.'  In  response  to 
the  gravity  and  urgency  of  public  concern, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  authorized  the  appointment  of 
this  Commission  In  August.  1969.  and 
charged  It  with  responsibility  to  develop  legal 
standards,  procedures,  and  administrative 
guidelines  relevant  to  student  unrest  and 
campus  violence.  President  Segal  appointed 
the  Commission  in  August. 

Historically,  college  campuses  have  been 
Important  and  proper  centers  of  social  crit- 
icism. During  the  last  few  years,  however, 
and  particularly  during  1968-69,  disruption 
and  violence  have  occurred  at  many  institu- 
tions. The  assertion  of  non-negotiable  de- 
mands, campus  strikes  and  boycotts,  and 
demands  for  amnesty  to  law  breakers  have 
become  recurrent  techniques  of  confronta- 
tion politics.  Arson,  willful  destruction  of 
property  (Including  manuscripts  and  notes 
of  faculty  members) ,  assault  and  battery, 
the  occupation  of  buildings,  interruption  of 
classes,  disruption  of  meetings,  barring  en- 
trance to  buildings,  holding  administrators 
captive,  violations  of  injunctions,  and  other 
unlawful  conduct  have  all  entered  an  appear- 
ance on  campus.  Highly  politicized  student 
groups,  sometimes  aided  by  non-students, 
have  been  able  \o  halt  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  Institutions  and  thwart  university 
disciplinary  proceedings.  On  a  few  campuses 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  a  determined 
core  of  revolutionaries  seek  the  destruction 
of  the  university  they  attend  If  It  cannot 
be  transformed  In  the  Image  that  they  de- 
sire. While  disruptive  protest  has  not  been 
and  Is  not  characteristic  of  most  colleges 
and  universities,  both  the  number  and  In- 
tensity of  the  disruptions  cause  deep  con- 
cern In  a  nation  that  Is  now  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  higher  education  to  more  stu- 
dents than  any  other  society  in  history. 

Of  great  concern  also,  are  the  grievances  of 
university  students  and  their  opportunity  to 
express  these  grievances.  Many  students  ques- 
tion the  values  and  priorities  of  higher  edu- 
cation. They  are  concerned  about  the  policies 
of  the  institutions  that  they  attend,  the  In- 
adequacy of  channels  of  communication,  the 
lack  of  responsiveness  by  administrators  and 
faculty,  the  Impersonality  of  university  life. 
limitations  on  their  freedom  of  expression, 
and  their  Inability  to  participate  directly  in 
the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives.  Some 
charge  that  universities  are  hypocritical  In 
that  they  fall  to  practice  what  they  preach, 
especially  in  areas  of  faculty  commitment  to 
teaching,  labor  relations  with  non-academic 
employees,  fundamental  fairness  In  disci- 
plinary hearings,  and  Institutional  concern 
for  the  social  problems  of  the  community. 

In  addition,  as  the  Brock  Report  -  has 
recently  pointed  out,  there  are  fundamental 
differences  concerning  the  proper  function 
of  a  university  in  American  society.  Tradi- 
tionally, most  faculty  members  have  strug- 
gled to  keep  universities  apart  from  the 
divisive  social  problems  of  the  nation,  as 
neutral  Institutions  seeking  objective  truth. 
Some  students  disbute  the  neutrality  of 
higher  education,  asserting  that  modem  uni- 
versltles  have  become  the  handmaiden  of  a 
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military-Industrial  complex,  both  In  their 
educational  mission  of  teaching  and  research 
and  their  financial  entanglements  resulting 
from  grants,  contracts,  and  investments. 
Other  students  eschew  such  a  characteriza- 
tion but  assert  that  unlversltiee  should  reject 
neutrality  and  become,  in  the  words  of  the 
Brock  Committee,  "partisans  of  the  progres- 
sive forces  In  society." 

Some  claim  that  universities  exist  primar- 
ily for  students.  Others  contend  that  society 
in  general  is  the  principal  Intended  bene- 
ficiary of  higher  education.  Although  there 
Is  obviously  some  truth  In  both  points  of 
view,  the  difference  in  emphasis  may  assume 
considerable  significance  in  evaluating  de- 
mands and  proposals  for  change. 

The  hierarchical  nature  of  universities  and 
the  prereferred  status  of  some  members  of 
the  faculty  runs  counter  to  the  egalitarian 
notions  of  some  who  assert  that  all  who  are 
affected  are  equally  capable  of  participating 
in  the  decisions  that  confront  the  academic 
commimlty  and  that  no  group  is  entitled  to 
special  privilege.  Minority  group  students 
have  special  concerns  about  the  relevance  of 
the  traditional  degree  programs  for  some, 
especially  those  who  aspire  to  provide  lead- 
ership for  the  disadvantaged. 

Student  concepts  of  the  proper  functions 
and  structure  of  universities  are  expressed  in 
demands  that  more  courses  deal  directly  with 
immediate  social  problems  and  values,  that 
more  study  be  undertaken  directly  in  the 
community  rather  than  in  the  classroom, 
that  grading  systems  be  modified  or  elimin- 
ated, and  that  special  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged or  minority  groups  be  instituted. 
They  seek  grreater  student  pkarticlftation  In 
university  governance,  more  formalized  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  in  which  basic  rights 
of  students  are  expressly  recognized  and  new 
procedures  that  will  produce  prompt  faculty 
or  administrative  response  to  articulated 
complaints. 

Many  college  students  are  equally  critical 
of  American  society's  perception  and  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  facing  it.  Many  speak 
in  terms  of  the  "Establishment"  and  Include 
within  its  ambit  government,  business, 
chxirches,  the  military,  and  the  educational 
system.  They  are  concerned  about  racial  dis- 
crimination, poverty,  hunger,  the  values  of 
materialism,  the  draft,  the  war  In  Viet  Nam, 
and  the  Incapacity  of  the  young  to  translate 
their  concerns  into  effective  political  action. 
They  disagree  with  the  priorities  that  they 
claim  the  "System"  has  set  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  societal  resotirces  to  meet  national 
needs,  and  they  decry  what  they  regard  to 
be  national  aggrandizement  In  the  conduct 
of  our  international  affairs.  They  see  the  uni- 
versity not  only  as  a  forum  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  but  also  as  an  instrument 
to  effect  the  societal  changes  that  they  deem 
to  be  necessary.  They  want  to  participate  In 
the  policies  that  wUl  accomplish  these 
changes,  and  they  deny  the  legitimacy  of 
efforts  by  the  university  to  limit  their  po- 
litical expression  concerning  these  issues. 

Obviously,  not  all  students  share  all  of 
these  views,  and  the  mtenslty  of  concern 
about  different  issues  varies  widely  among 
the  numy  campuses  of  the  nation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that  a  num- 
ber of  these  grievances  have  considerable 
substance  in  fact.  Impersonalism,  inatten- 
tion, and  neglect  have  been  evident  in  the 
curricula,  procedures,  and  internal  and  com- 
munity practices  of  many  institutions. 

It  is  ironic  that  many  of  the  disruptive 
disturbances  have  taken  place  in  institutions 
least  deficient  in  their  sensitivity  to  student 
concerns.  Indeed,  the  Commission  believes 
that  the  very  excellence  of  a  given  university 
and  its  lack  of  repressive  policies  may  be 
conditions  conducive  to  unrest.  Students 
may  be  less  willing  to  assert  perceived  griev- 
ances if  summary  repression  is  the  only  fore- 
seeable result.  Complete  apathy  in  a  vigorous 
academic  institution,  however,  is  not  to  be 
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expected  or  desired.  It  may  sometimes  be  as 
much  a  cause  of  concern  as  confrontation 
Itself.  Expression  of  grievances  may  be  de- 
sirable, but  it  ts  equally  desirable  that  the 
tension  be  expressed  in  forms  which  are  con- 
sistent with  law. 

There  is  also  reason  to  suggest  that  some 
Issues  have  been  the  subject  of  demonstra- 
tion on  campus  not  because  the  university 
has  more  (or  even  as  much)  Influence  or  re- 
sponsibility than  other  institutions  for  the 
determination  of  national  and  international 
policies,  but  simply  becatise  its  very  fragility 
and  tolerance  constitute  an  invitation  to 
those  who  may  seek  to  tise  these  Issues  to 
attack  the  Institutions  of  our  society.  No 
university,  however  progressive,  can  avoid 
confrontation  with  those  who  are  determined 
to  use  it  merely  as  an  Instrument  of  revo- 
lutionary politics. 

The  universities  have  responded  to  the  dis- 
ruptive disturbances  and  to  the  tmderlylng 
student  unrest  in  various  ways.  Internal  dis- 
ciplinary actions,  the  use  of  police  or  na- 
tional guard,  the  use  of  court  injunctions 
and  criminal  prosecutions  have,  in  different 
circumstances,  been  used  by  various  insti- 
tutions to  cope  with  disorders.  In  a  substan- 
tial number  of  institutions  there  have  been 
substantive  institutional  changes  in  response 
to  the  underlying  merit  of  student  griev- 
ances, from  relatively  minor  changes  in  pro- 
cedures to  fundamental  overhauls  of  aca- 
demic programs,  disciplinary  machinery,  and 
institutions  of  government.  In  some  institu- 
tions, provision  has  been  made  for  increased 
participation  of  students  at  variotis  levels 
of  ijniversity  authority.  Including  member- 
ship on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  At  other  in- 
stitutions, a  careful  consideration  of  the 
issue  has  resulted  in  a  determination  that 
the  principle  of  administrative  accounta- 
bility is  preferable  to  representation  of  all 
segments  of  the  academic  community  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

The  reaction  of  higher  education  to  cam- 
pus unrest  has  not  dispelled  public  concern. 
Student  disruptions  have  already  resulted  in 
legislation  in  approximately  one-half  of  the 
states  and  in  the  Congress,  with  additional 
legislative  proposals  now  imder  considera- 
tion. The  cotirts  are  reviewing  university 
disciplinary  actions  and  procedures  in  un- 
precedented numbers.  Alumni  and  the  citi- 
zenry in  general  are  demanding  that  order 
be  maintained,  while  students  continue  to 
protest  over  the  allegedly  slow  pace  of 
institutional  reform. 

The  danger  to  higher  education  is  apparent 
If  violent  disturbances  continue  to  Interfere 
with  the  educational  missions  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  or  If  members  of 
otur  academic  commtinltles  become  more 
alienated  from  the  universities  and  society 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  The  Importance  of 
the  orderly  functioning  of  our  universities 
is  too  great  to  tolerate  the  number  and  kinds 
of  disruptions  that  have  become  common- 
place. At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  risk  that 
certain  efforts  to  maintain  order  may  them- 
selves be  excessive  and  may  Indirectly  con- 
tribute to  disruptions  mfrlnging  upon  rights 
of  students  within  a  university  freely  to  ex- 
press their  dissent  and  to  be  dealt  with  fairly 
when  charges  of  misconduct  are  asserted 
against  them. 

B.  Specific  objectives  of  the  Commission 
Principles  and  procedures  must  be  devel- 
oped that  wiU  insure  freedom  for  dissent, 
while  preserving  the  order  required  for  those 
endeavors  that  constitute  the  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  universities.  The  Commission 
has  resolved  to  concentrate  Its  efforts  in  this 
Report  on  the  formulation  of  those  principles 
and  procedures.* 

The  Commission  has  deliberately  avoided 
detailed  recommendations  In  part  because  of 
the  formidable  ditDcultles  caused  by  the  di- 
versity of  higher  education  in  America  and 
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the  complexity  of  the  relationships  within 
each  institution. 

More  than  seven  million  students  are  cur- 
rently enrolled  In  nearly  2.600  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  United  States.  Two-thirds 
of  these  st-Jdents  attend  public  Institutions 
that  account  for  forty  percent  of  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  remaining  third 
are  unevenly  distributed  among  1 ,500  private 
institutions,  and  nearly  sixty  percent  of  these 
institutions  have  some  degree  of  religious 
affiUatlon. 

Private  institutions  share  a  common  prin- 
cipal dependency  on  private  financial  sup- 
port, but  their  particular  dependency  even 
in  this  regard  varies  greatly  and  they  other- 
wise reflect  almost  every  Imaginable  variety 
of  educational  ecology.  They  Include  giant 
universities  heavily  Invested  with  major  re- 
search and  graduate  programs,  thousands  of 
students  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years, 
and  campuses  with  widely  differing  degrees 
of  decentralization  and  impersonality.  At  the 
same  time,  the  complex  of  private  higher 
education  also  Includes  theological  semina- 
ries, technical  institutes,  and  proprietary 
colleges  with  concentrated  financial  depend- 
ency, specific  doctrinal  commitments,  and 
such  diverse  educational  circumstance  that 
detailed  prescriptions  uniformly  responsive 
to  the  situation  of  aU  private  institutions 
alike  are  impractical  and  tmdesirable. 

Variety  in  educational  circumstances  is 
equally  obvious  among  public  colleges  and 
universities  in  which  the  greater  number  of 
students  are  enrolled.  They,  too.  reflect  ma- 
jor differences  in  size,  resotirces,  personnel, 
function,  curriculum,  facilities,  governance, 
and  tradition.  They  embrace  the  state  and 
federally  financed  multiversities  of  more 
than  30,000  students  drawn  from  great  dis- 
tances to  large  camptises  of  tmcertain 
boundaries  scarcely  separating  them  from 
the  city  at  large.  They  Include  small,  two- 
year  community  colleges  with  purely  local 
student  bodies  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  year 
olds,  compact  campuses,  a  liberal  arts  ctir- 
riculum,  and  community  boards  of  control 
administering  small  budgets  from  locally- 
dependent  tax  sources.  At  a  time  when  pub- 
lic attention  to  campus  unrest  may  tend  to 
suggest  that  most  of  higher  education  la 
pursued  In  one  or  two  kinds  of  institutions — 
such  as  the  very  large  and  impersonal  multi- 
versity or  the  small  but  permissive  liberal 
arts  college — it  may  be  instructive  to  note 
that  a  quarter  of  the  entire  college  student 
population  is  found  in  junior  colleges. 

This  central  theme  of  diversity  in  higher 
education  means  that  this  Commission's 
prescriptive  statement  of  principles  must  ap- 
propriate restrict  Itself  to  a  limited  number 
of  recommendations  within  the  practical  ca- 
pacity of  each  institution  to  consider  accord- 
ing to  its  own  particular  circumstances.  Any 
attempt  to  provide  detailed  prescriptions 
would  presuppose  a  nonexistent  sameness  In 
the  circumstances  of  all  institutions  of  high- 
er education. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  limits  the 
power  of  state  universities  to  restrict  politi- 
cal expression  and  to  administer  summary 
discipline  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is 
true  of  private  Institutions,  and  otu:  recom- 
mendations appropriately  take  those  legal 
limitations  into  accoimt.  Furthermore,  avail- 
able evidence  indicates  that  disruption  and 
violence  has  been  especially  prevalent  in 
some  of  the  large  academically  selective  in- 
stitutions, and  substantive  and  procedural 
standards  therefore  must  also  be  formulated 
with  the  needs  of  these  institutions  in  mind. 
Additionally,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  need  for  formulating  principles  govern- 
ing freedom  of  expression  and  the  adjudica- 
tion of  charges  of  student  misconduct  may 
be  the  greatest  in  some  of  our  small  insti- 
tutions which  have  not  yet  experienced  the 
Intensity  of  student  concern  manifested  at 
other  institutions.  Thus,  our  recommenda- 
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tions  are  meant  to  b«    iselul  to  them  as 
well. 

The  Commission  Is  ai  .-are  that  Its  con- 
cern about  the  protection  of  legitimate  dis- 
sent will  b«  of  limited  value  to  a  number  of 
Institutions  that  have  already  accepted  the 
basic  principles  reviewed  1  n  this  Report.  And, 
again,  there  are  necessarily  a  number  of 
smaller,  highly  speclallad  institution  that 
are  unlikely  to  be  faced  ^  Ith  the  prospect  of 
violence  by  a  politicized  student  group  and 
may  not  need  even  the  limited  degree  of 
institutionalized  rules  reflected  in  our 
recommendations. 

A  second  factor  that  irgues  persuasively 
against  any  attempt  to  d:  alt  specific  rules  Is 
the  complexity  of  the  r'latlonships  within 
any  particular  lostitutlor  of  higher  learning. 
Few  universities  confonx  to  the  Image  of  a 
monolithic  Institution  In  n-hlch  power  is  con- 
c«nt»ted  In  a  small  grou  p  of  administrators 
who  are  capable  of  resp<  ndlng  promptly  to 
any  crisis  that  may  arts;.  In  most  institu- 
tions, the  power  of  oollefe  administrators  Is 
shared  with  trustees,  facu  Ity,  and  others.  Fre- 
quently, the  authority  of  the  president  and 
bis  administrative  subordinates  la  not  com- 
mensurate with  their  r^Eponslblllty.  In  all 
institutlooa,  the  relatlottahlps  among  stu- 
dents, facility,  administrators,  trustees, 
boards  of  visitors,  alumiiil,  the  oommunltles 
In  which  they  are  locatecl,  and  the  public  at 
large  are  complex  and  sc4>hlsticated.  Special 
relatlooahips  with  religleus  bodies  or  state 
legislatures  may  oompoupd  the  difficulty  of 
undw^tanding  how  an^  given  university 
functions. 

The  DAture  ot  these  relationships  In  any 
one  university  are  usuail^  incapable  of  com- 
prehecLslon  without  an  urderst&ndlng  of  the 
traditions.  Informal  understanding,  inden- 
tures, corporate  charters,  or  state  and  federal 
legislation,  which  make  up  the  background 
for  the  daily  operations  cf  every  university. 
Rapid  growth  in  an  era.  of  change  has  re- 
sulted in  a  sltuaUon  where  many  universities 
themselv>eB  hare  not  yet  lieen  able  to  evaluate 
the  degree  to  which  sucl^  factors  affect  deci- 
sion-making or  the  exairt  role  of  different 
groups  In  the  formulation  of  policy.  Many  In- 
stitutions are  now  engage  tn  such  aelf-eval- 
uatlon.  and  the  deliberations  may  affect  the 
kinds  of  spedflc  rules  thcit  will  be  appropri- 
'   ate  for  any  given  institution. 

nie  Commission's  re^mmendatlons  are 
based  upon  the  premise  that  within  a  uni- 
versity tt  Is  poosible  for]  men  of  good  faith 
to  engage  tn  free  expression,  and  that  It  is 
possible  for  Institutions  lol  self-government, 
including  university  dlsc^Unary  proceedings, 
to  operate  effectively.  TUese  conditions  exist 
in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
institutions  of  higher  learning  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  are  unlversltlesi  where,  on  occasion 
dtirtng  recent  years,  different  conditions  have 
prevailed.  For  example,  disciplinary  hearings 
have  been  interrupted,  bearings  have  been 
turned  into  politicised  propaganda  tirades, 
coercion  has  been  exercfced  to  preclude  ra- 
tional consideration  anp  determination  of 
the  Issues  involved. 

A  university  should 
established  procedures 
conduct  of  this  nati 
plinary  proceedings  are  fragile  Instruments. 
A  university  does  not  hate  a  career  Judiciary, 
or  marshals,  sheriffs  on  bailiffs  to  enforce 
Its  orders  and  maintain  order.  Any  dedicated 
group  of  disrupters  canllnterfere  effectively 
with  the  deliberations  or  any  university  tri- 
bunal. Such  a  situatlonj  Is  akin  to  the  type 
of  Insurgency  which  Justifies  martial  law,  and 
an  Institution  may  be  i  required  to  depart 
from  Its  normal  procediffes  (such  as  closing 
a  hearing  to  the  publlq)  when  It  Is  Imme- 
diately threatened  with  4isruptlon. 

With  these  reservations,  the  Commission 
has  divided  its  Report  lato  two  sections:  The 
Protection  of  Freedom  of  Expression;  and. 
The  Maintenance  of  Ordtr  with  Justice. 


Dt  permit  its  fairly 
be  frustrated  by 
University    disci- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

II.  THE  PROTECTION  OF  FRECOOM  OF  EXPRESSION 

/rtf  reduction 
During  its  1968  Term,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-flve  years  reviewed  a  case  involving 
student  freedom  of  expression.  Its  decision 
ended  In  granting  relief  to  several  public  high 
school  students  who  had  been  suspended  for 
wearing  black  armbands  on  campus  as  a 
peaceful  expression  of  dissent  to  American 
Involvement  In  Viet  Nam.  After  emphasizing 
repeatedly  that  the  record  in  the  case  con- 
tained no  ertdence  of  intimidation  or  mate- 
rial disruption  upon  which  the  school  might 
otherwise  have  properly  relied  as  a  basis  for 
Us  disciplinary  action,  the  Court  went  on 
to  make  certain  obsen-atlons  that  are  of  Im- 
portance to  the  recommendations  of  this 
Commission : 

•First  Amendment  rlghu,  applied  In  light 
of  the  sjjeclal  characteristics  of  the  school 
environment,  are  available  to  teachers  and 
students.  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  either 
students  or  teachers  shed  their  constitu- 
tional rights  to  freedom  of  speech  or  expres- 
sion at  the  schoolhouse  gate.  This  has  been 
the  unmistakable  holding  of  this  Court  for 
almost  50  years," 

•  •  •  ♦  • 

"Students  in  school  as  well  as  out  of  school 
are  "persons'  under  our  Constitution.  They 
are  possessed  of  fundamental  rights  which 
the  State  must  respect.  Just  as  they  them- 
selves must  respect  their  obligations  to  the 
State.  In  our  system,  students  may  not  be 
regarded  as  closed-circuit  recipients  of  only 
that  which  the  State  chooses  to  communi- 
cate. They  may  not  be  confined  to  the  ex- 
pression of  those  sentiments  that  are  official- 
ly approved.  In  the  absence  of  a  specific 
showing  of  constitutionally  valid  reasons  to 
regulate  their  speech,  students  are  entitled 
to  freedom  of  expression  of  their  views." — 
Tinker  v.  Dea  Moines  School  District,  393 
U.S.  503  (1969). 

This  Commission's  recommendations  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  fact  that  public  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  subject  to  the 
First  Amendment,  and  that  the  Constitution 
itself  thus  provides  a  subsantial  measure  of 
protection  for  free  speech  on  campus.  While 
the  precise  scope  of  student  political  rights 
on  campus  remains  uncertain  (given  the  rel- 
ative Infrequency  of  litigation,  the  near  ab- 
sence of  Supreme  Court  review  and  consid- 
erable disagreement  among  the  lower  courts) 
a  reasonable  basis  does  exist  to  project  ai. 
outline  of  those  rights  "applied  in  light  of 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  school  en- 
vironment," and  limited  by  "constlutlonally 
valid  reasons"  for  their  fair  regulation. 

Our  recommendations  distinguish  gener- 
ally between  public  and  private  institutions 
because  their  needs  and  circumstances  ma; 
differ  sharply,  especially  for  institutions  with 
announced  doctrinal  commitments  and  spe- 
cially limited  vocational  or  rellgloxis  objec- 
tives, and  where  the  First  Amendment  may 
not  apply.  At  the  same  time,  our  recom- 
mendations for  public  Institutions  may  also 
be  appropriate  for  many  private  institutions 
as  well.  To  a  considerable  extent,  this  similar 
treatment  of  student  expression  In  many  pri- 
vate institutions  as  in  public  Institutions  re- 
flect the  fact  that  a  clear  distinction  cannot 
always  be  made  in  a  given  case  as  a  matter  of 
law,  educational  policy,  or  Institutional  need. 
Increasingly,  for  instance,  more  and  more 
private  institutions  rely  upon  governmental 
assistance  to  underwrite  new  construction, 
research,  salaries,  and  student  aid.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said:  ".  .  .  when  authority 
derives  tn  part  from  OoTemment's  thumb 
on  the  scales,  the  exercise  of  that  power  by 
private  persons  becomes  closely  akin,  in  some 
respects,  to  its  exercise  by  Oovemment  It- 
self." Whether  the  First  Amendment  will  be 
held  to  apply  to  certain  private  instituttons 
or  at  least  to  certain  aspects  of  their  opera- 
tions when  they  are  financed  and  otherwise 
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significantly  involved  with  government  has 
not  yet  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Nevertheless,  prudent  planning  requires  the 
recognition  that  the  Court  may  hold  that  the 
Amendment  is  applicable. 

Beyond  this,  the  "special  characteristics  of 
the  school  environment,"  referred  to  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  very  considerably  among 
public  and  private  institutions  alike,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  latitude  of  institu- 
tional regulation  of  student  expression  may 
be  broader  at  some  institutions  than  at 
others  Irrespective  of  whether  they  are  public 
or  private.  Limitations  on  facilities,  finance, 
and  personnel  In  a  small  community  college 
may,  for  Instance,  preclude  the  extent  of 
political  activity  feasible  to  accommodate 
within  a  larger  Institution. 

The  difference  in  average  age  of  students 
in  a  given  college  may  make  It  educationally 
appropriate  to  provide  for  a  degree  of  ad- 
vice and  consultation  Inessential  to  observe 
to  the  same  extent  at  an  institution  with  a 
largely  graduate  student  body.  Additionally, 
emergency  circumstances  within  a  given 
public  institution  may  Justify  special  meas- 
ures essential  to  the  restoration  of  order.  Just 
as  they  may  do  so  in  the  larger  society.  In 
these  and  other  respects,  it  may  obviously 
be  of  secondary  Importance  to  determine 
whether  a  given  Institution  Is  either  private 
or  public  In  a  technical  sense. 

Finally,  the  Commission  wishes  expressly 
to  note  that  not  all  of  our  suggestions  nec- 
essarily reflect  established  legal  requirements 
even  as  applied  to  public  Institutions.  To  a 
certain  extent,  this  is  unavoidable  t>ecause 
the  law  Is  not  entirely  settled.  More  substan- 
tially, however,  ova  recommendations  at- 
tempt to  report  standards  that  may  be  seen 
as  fair  and  feasible,  faithful  to  the  law  as 
It  has  developed,  and  also  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  students  and  the  constraints  of 
higher  education. 

A.  Freedom  of  expression  and  political 
activity  in  public  colleges  and  univer- 
aitiea 

Students  enrolled  in  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  entitled  to  the  same 
First  Amendment  freedoms  that  they  hold  as 
citizens.  In  the  context  of  the  campus  Itself, 
the  fair  exercise  of  those  rights  Involves  the 
following  considerations. 

1.  Freedom  of  Association 
Students  should  be  free  to  organise  and  to 
participate  tn  volvintary  associations  of  their 
own  choosing  subject  to  university  regula- 
tions Insuring  that  such  associations  are 
neither  discriminatory  tn  their  treatment  of 
other  members  of  the  academic  community 
nor  operated  in  a  manner  which  substantially 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  others.*  Under 
appropriate  circumstances,  e.g.,  where  uni- 
versity funds  may  be  Involved,  or  where  sup- 
pwn.  Is  provided  other  than  through  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  members  them- 
selves, the  university  may  reasonably  require 
a  reliable  accounting  procedure  and  a  list  of 
officers  or  other  persons  responsible  for  the 
overall  conduct  of  the  association.  While  a 
faculty  advls<x'  may  be  of  benefit  to  an  asso- 
ciation and  provision  may  be  made  to  encour- 
age this  degree  of  faculty  support,  a  volun- 
tary student  association  ought  not  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  its  advisor  nor  should  free- 
dom of  association  be  denied  to  groups  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  secure  assistance  of  this 
kind.  Affiliation  of  a  voluntary  student  asso- 
ciation with  extramural  organizations  is  not 
by  Itself  a  sufficient  reason  to  deny  that  stu- 
dent association  the  use  of  campus  facilities, 
although  reasonable  provision  may  be  made 
to  safeguard  the  autonomy  of  a  campus  orga- 
nization from  domination  by  outside  groups. 
Freedom  of  association  on  campus  may 
properly  reflect  personal  or  political  Interests 
of  the  members  not  necessarily  related  to  the 
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operation  of  the  university  or  Ite  regular  In- 
structional program.  The  right  to  voluntary 
association  ia  not  limited  to  those  groups 
that  necessarily  hold  Interests  coincident 
with  those  of  the  institution  as  such;  but, 
campus  organizations  are  under  a  strong  ob- 
ligation to  avoid  any  representation  that 
their  actions  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
the  university. 

Acts  of  intimidation  or  disruption  of  the 
university  may  properly  be  forbidden  by  rules 
applicable  to  all  memt>ers  of  the  academic 
community,  including  voluntary  associations. 
Thus,  violations  of  such  rules  by  voluntary 
associations  may  properly  result  in  the  im- 
position of  sanctions  against  an  association 
corporately,  and  not  merely  against  Its  mem- 
bers as  individuals.  In  addition,  a  public  in- 
stitution may  not  forbid  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation because  of  misgivings  about  the 
general  political  or  philosophical  objectives 
of  any  particular  group.  Laws  governing 
criminal  solicitation,  attempt  and  conspiracy 
are,  however,  equally  applicable  to  students 
SIS  to  all  others  and  overt  acts  In  material 
furtherance  of  an  illegal  objective  may  be 
subject  to  university  discipline  as  well  as 
redress  under  general  law.  Upon  proper  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  with  legal  counsel, 
whose  assistance  may  be  necessary  to  Inform 
the  Institution  on  the  scope  of  Its  authority 
In  this  area,  speclflc  regulation  may  then  be 
provided. 

2.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Assembly 

Rules  specifically  applicable  to  speech  and 
assembly  on  campus  should  be  clear  and  spe- 
cific to  avoid  the  possibility  of  arbitrary  en- 
forcement and  to  avoid  degrees  of  uncertainty 
which  might  othervrtse  inhibit  the  exercise  of 
orderly  and  pecu:eful  expression. 

No  rule  should  restrict  any  student  expres- 
sion solely  on  the  basU  of  disapproval  or  fear 
of  his  ideas  or  motives.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fact  that  students  may  pursue  interests  in 
political  action  through  speech  and  assembly 
on  campus  does  not  abrogate  their  accounta- 
bility as  clUzens  to  the  constitutional  laws  of 
the  larger  society,  and  the  university  Is  en- 
titled to  reflect  these  constraints  in  its  own 
regulations.  Accordingly,  willful  defamation, 
public  obscenity,  certain  incitements  to 
crime,  as  well  as  other  civil  or  criminal  mis- 
conduct under  laws  applicable  to  a  manner 
of  speech  or  assembly  directly  damaging  to 
the  rights  of  others  may  be  subject  to  insti- 
tutional redress. 

In  addition,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion have  a  serious  obligation  to  protect  the 
operation  of  the  university  from  disruption 
and  to  protect  the  members  of  the  academic 
community  and  all  others  authorized  to  use 
their  facilities  from  harassment  and  coercion. 
Modes  of  speech  or  assembly  that  are  mani- 
festly unreasonable  in  terms  of  time,  place, 
or  manner  may  be  forbidden  by  clear  and 
speclflc  tiniverslty  rules.  Such  rules  are  a 
condition  rather  than  a  limitation  of  freedom 
within  the  university.  Thus,  demonstrations, 
speeches  or  assemblies  that  are  disruptive 
because  they  are  staged  in  a  manner  that 
congests  access  or  passage,  or  due  to  their 
noise  or  location,  and  expressions  Imposed  on 
semi-captive  audiences  or  offensively  upon 
unwilling  third  parties  may  appropriately  be 
forbidden. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  not  confined  to 
oral  or  written  communication  alone,  and 
symbolic  conduct  ought  not  be  forbidden 
where  tt  is  neither  disruptive  by  its  manner 
nor  otherwise  violative  of  rules  applicable  to 
conduct  as  such.  Freedom  of  expression  on 
campus,  moreover,  ought  not  be  restricted 
only  to  areas  especially  suitable  for  stationary 
assembly.  An  effective  opportunity  to  reach 
others  whose  interest  a  student  may  desire 
to  attract  may  appropriately  extend  to  other 
facilities  on  campus  to  the  extent  that  their 
normal  operation  Is  generally  compatible  with 
peaceftil  communication.  Thus,  the  distribu- 
tion of  printed  matter  in  places  of  general 
public  access,  and  the  exercise  of  other  tonns 
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of  expression  which  are  not  disruptive  of  the 
customary  use  of  varloiis  university  facilities 
should  not  be  restricted. 

In  addition  to  being  protected  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  freedom  of  speech,  students 
should  be  free  to  invite  and  to  hear  any  per- 
son of  their  own  choosing.  Routine  proce- 
dures required  by  a  public  institution  before 
a  guest  speaker  is  invited  to  appear  on 
campus,  such  as  those  applicable  to  other 
assemblies  on  campus,  should  be  designed  to 
insure  only  that  there  is  an  orderly  schedul- 
ing of  facilities  and  adequate  preparation  for 
the  event.  Institutional  control  of  campus 
facilities  thus  should  not  be  used  as  a  device 
of  censorship.  Guest  speakers,  not  otherwise 
associated  with  the  university,  are  neverthe- 
less accountable  for  their  conduct  under 
valid  general  laws,  and  the  university  may 
seek  the  assistance  of  those  laws  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances.  While  a  student  or- 
ganization ought  not  be  held  responsible  for 
tinforeseeable  Illegal  actions  by  a  speaker  on 
campus  at  their  invitation,  sponsorship  with 
knowledge  of  the  speaker's  intended  or  prob- 
able violation  of  the  law,  which  violation 
does  m  fact  occur  in  connection  with  that 
sponsorship,  may  appropriately  result  in 
disciplinary  action  against  the  sponsoring 
students. 

3.  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  in  a  basic  sense 
but  a  special  aspect  of  freedom  of  speech.  As 
a  consequence,  many  of  the  rules  protecting 
and  limiting  other  modes  of  expression  on 
campus  win  ^ply  equally  to  the  regulation 
of  publications.  Ideological  censorship  is 
thus  to  be  avoided  in  the  determination  of 
printed  matter  available  on  campus;  access 
to  publications  is  not  to  be  denied  because 
of  disapproval  of  their  content;  and  regula- 
tion of  student  publications  that  operate  on 
the  same  basts  as  other  private  enterprises 
should  be  subject  only  to  the  same  control  as 
those  respecting  the  reasonableness  of  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  distribution.  Similarly, 
valid  general  laws  proscribing  willful  defama- 
tion, public  obscenity,  and  other  actionable 
wrongs  apply  equally  to  printed  matter  as  to 
other  forms  of  expression  on  campus.  Finally, 
Just  as  the  Institution  has  an  obligation  to 
discourage  Interference  with  speech,  so  also 
may  It  prohibit  acts  of  vandalism  or  other 
misconduct  that  seeks  to  binder  the  orderly 
distribution  and  availability  of  publications 
on  campus. 

As  already  noted,  a  student  publication 
that  operates  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
private  undertakings  may  be  subject  only 
to  the  same  control  as  they.  The  regular  stu- 
dent press  Is  often  distinguishable  from  other 
publications,  however,  and  frequently  can- 
not be  treated  as  though  it  were  an  enterprise 
flnanclally  and  legally  separate  from  the  uni- 
versity. Student  newspapers  may  be  sup- 
ported by  compulsory  student  fees  and  other 
direct  and  indirect  institutional  subsidy. 
They  may  be  legally  Integrated  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  university  in  such  a  fashion  that 
the  institution  is  answerable  under  the  law 
for  actionable  statements  Injurious  to  others. 
They  may  be  associated  with  a  department 
of  Journalism  or  other  curricular  discipline 
carrying  academic  recognition  and  supervi- 
sion. In  each  of  these  Instances  and  others, 
the  integration  of  the  student  press  and  the 
university  may  make  it  appropriate  that 
rules  be  provided  for  its  fair  regulation  and 
protection. 

The  fact  of  institutional  subsidy  and  lia- 
bility does  not  warrant  censorship  of  edi- 
torial policy  or  content  In  any  broad  sense. 
The  university  may  provide  for  limited  re- 
view, however,  solely  as  a  reasonable  precau- 
tion against  the  publication  of  matter  which 
would  expose  the  institution  to  liability. 
Provision  should  be  made  to  advise  student 
editors  and  managers  of  laws  applicable  to 
the  student  press  and  to  the  institution,  and 
the  rules  may  provide  that  editors  and  man- 
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agers  are  subject  to  an  additional  obliga- 
tion to  review  copy  with  a  jjerson  appro- 
priately designated  to  furnish  them  counsel 
on  any  matter  which  the  editors  have  reason 
to  know  may  raise  a  substantial  question  of 
institutional  liability.  At  the  same  time,  edi- 
tors and  managers  of  student  publications 
should  be  protected  from  arbitrary  suspen- 
sion and  removal'  from  office  because  of  stu- 
dent, faculty,  or  administrative  disapproval 
of  editorial  policy  or  content.  Only  for  proper 
and  stated  causes  should  editors  and  man- 
agers be  subject  to  removal  and  then  by 
orderly  and  prescribed  procedures. 

Where  the  student  press  is  supported  by 
compulsory  student  tees  or  other  significant 
university  subsidy  or  where  there  Is  a  gen- 
erally accepted  public  Identification  with  the 
particular  institution,  It  may  properly  be  sub- 
ject to  rules  providing  for  a  right  of  reply  by 
any  person  adversely  treated  In  Its  publica- 
tion or  in  disagreement  with  Its  editorial 
policy  or  Its  treatment  of  a  given  event. 
Similarly,  since  the  right  of  fair  access  to  a 
publication  supported  by  compulsory  sub- 
scription may  be  essential  to  protect  those 
thus  compelled  to  support  the  press,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  publication  of 
news  and  views  offered  by  persons  who  feel 
that  they  are  not  adequately  represented  in 
the  coverage  of  that  press,  subject  only  to 
reasonable  standards  of  newsworthlness  and 
review    of    possibly    actionable    statements.' 

Faculty  or  administrative  superrislon  of 
publications  Integprated  with  academic 
credit  and  training  tn  Journalism  should  be 
limited  to  academic  requirements  and  evalu- 
ation. As  a  matter  of  policy,  provisions  for 
review  of  faculty  or  administrative  evalua- 
tions believed  to  refiect  bias  or  prejudice 
extend  equally  to  the  protection  of  students 
In  Journalism. 

University  published  and  financed  student 
publications  should  appropriately  indicate 
that  the  opinions  there  expressed  are  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  tmlverslty  or  the 
student  body.  Moreover,  other  student  publi- 
cations may  fairly  be  required  to  indicate 
that  they  are  not  published  or  financed  by 
the  university,  and  that  opinions  expressed 
therein  are  without  university  endorsement. 

4.  Within  the  Classroom 
The  classroom  Is  not  an  tmstructured  po- 
litical forum.  It  is  a  center  for  the  study  and 
understanding  of  a  described  subject  matter 
for  which  the  Instructor  has  professional  re- 
sponsibility and  institutional  accountability. 
Control  of  the  order  and  direction  of  a  class, 
as  well  as  control  of  the  scope  and  treatment 
of  the  subject  matter,  must  therefore  im- 
mediately rest  with  the  individual  instruc- 
tor, free  of  distraction  or  disruption  by  stu- 
dents or  others  who  may  be  in  disagreement 
with  the  manner  In  which  he  discharges  his 
responsibilities.  Thus,  disruption  of  the  class- 
room itself  or  conduct  within  the  classroom 
Insubordinate  of  the  Instructor's  Immediate 
authority  may  appropriately  be  forbidden  by 
the  rules  of  the  university.  The  rules  may 
properly  reflect  the  obligation  of  each  stu- 
dent to  respect  the  rights  of  others  In  the 
maintenance  of  classroom  order  and  In  the 
observance  of  that  standard  of  elementary 
courtesy  common  to  every  intellectual 
discipline. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  classroom  may  not 
be  utilized  to  ventilate  grievances  relevant 
even  to  the  conduct  of  the  class  Itself,  at 
least  when  the  instructor  indicates  his  re- 
luctance to  depstrt  from  the  assigned  mate- 
rials, universities  should  provide  some  orderly 
means  outside  of  the  classroom  for  the  review 
and  disposition  of  such  grievances.  Where 
such  means  are  provided,  or  where  students 
otherwise  express  their  grievance  with  the 
conduct  of  a  given  course  without  disrupting 
the  classroom  Itself,  they  should  not  be  sub- 
ject  to   Instructional    reprisal    or   punlttv* 
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grading  for  dotog  so.  To  »a  (eguard  these  pre- 
rogatives M  weU  as  to  protect  studenU  from 
Instructional  evaluation  ^wsed  on  poUUcal 
bias,  individual  prejudicej  or  other  consld- 
eraUons  not  reflecUng  a  jirofessionftl  assess- 
ment of  educaUonal  perliirmance,  provUlon 
should  be  made  for  an  orierly  procedure  of 
appeal  from  Instructional  evaluations  alleg- 
edly reached  on  nonacadel  nlc  grounds. 
B.  Freedom  of  expression  arid  politicaX  ac- 
tii-ity  in  private  colleges  and  universities 
Students  enrolling  In  private  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  generally  subject 
to  whatever  extent  of  reg  ilation  each  Insti- 
tution has  determined  ;o  be  appropriate 
to  Its  own  needs  and  circumstances.  The 
Constitution  does  not  require  that  a  private 
seminary  subordinate  Its  belief  In  revealed 
truth  to  crlUciam  within  its  own  walls,  nor 
does  It  forbid  the  dedica  ion  of  private  as- 
sets for  secular  purposes  which  the  grantor 
or  his  trustees  desire  to  limit  specifically  as 
they  think  best.  A  private  college  is  generally 
free  to  determine  to  Its  own  satlsflcatlon 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  educational 
service  it  wishes  to  offer,  [n  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety, the  basic  value  of  a  11  of  these  institu- 
tions Inheres  In  the  fact  that  they  offer  al- 
ternatives which  remain  highly  attractive 
choices  to  many  people. 

Correspondingly,  the  principal  obligation 
of  these  institutions  to  those  whom  they 
encourage  to  enroll  is  prloaarlly  one  of  clear 
and  honest  disclosure.  Wliere  the  instltuUon 
thus  makes  clear  its  owii  expectations  and 
provides  an  understandlns  of  what  it  deems 
incompatible  with  Its  purposes  as  well  as 
what  It  will  attempt  to  ;  )rovlde.  respect  for 
Its  rules  may  be  expect  ;d  in  the  conduct 
of  Its  students  subject  t5  whatever  process 
of  change  the  Instltutior  has  otherwise  es- 
tablished. 

In  practice,  however,  lome  private  Insti- 
tutions {e.g..  a  schotri  wl  h  a  fixed  doctrinal 
or  ideological  obJecUve)  may  also  need  to 
reflect  their  special  chaiiacterlstlca  In  their 
staffing  and  admissions  bolides,  as  well  as 
in  their  rules  and  publ  cations.  Otherwise, 
some  students  and  facu  ty  may  come  Into 
the  Institution  In  spite  )f,  rather  than  be- 
cause of.  the  Institution' I  special  character- 
istics. Their  displeasure  with  policies  with 
which  ttaey  disagree  mar  result  in  contro- 
versy which  In  turn  may  trigger  a  disrupUon. 
despite  the  Institution's  attempt  to  make  lu 
policies  clear  in  Its  rules  and  publications. 

We  have  noted  earUer  in  this  Report  that 
many  private  ln«tltution4  neither  feel  a  i»eed 
for  regulating  student  political  expression  In 
any  manner  differently  |rom  what  we  have 
reoommendred  for  public  Institutions,  nor  do 
they  think  it  desirable  to  set  themselves 
apart  in  this  rem>ect.  Inideed,  it  deserves  to 
be  ""t^  that  a  number  of  private  institutions 
do  not  maintain  even  th^t  degree  of  restric- 
tion on  student  political,  activity  which  the 
law  allows  even  to  tbeir  public  counterparts. 
The  commission  fully  Jupports  the  many 
distinguished  private  Colleges  that  have 
adopted  such  policies.  The  Report  Intends 
only  to  acknowledge  th4t  variation  among 
the  dreumstances  of  allj  our  institutions  of 
higher  le&mlng  makes  1%  imperative  to  rec- 
ognize that  each  LnsUtiition  must  enjoy  a 
substantial  measure  of  Ik'eedom  In  reconcil- 
ing these  recommendations  with  its  policies 
and  objectives.* 

m.  THZ   MADITEMAKCX  Or{OUIiai  WITH  JVBTKE 

Introdvcfion 

The  Interests  of  the  public  and  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  best  served  by  entrusting  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  on  the  campufl  to  the  universities 
when  they  are  wining  ^d  able  to  perform 
the  function. 

In  mocrt  tmlveraltlea  the  maintenance  of 
order  does  not  oonstltuie  •  major  problem. 
Most  students  volAintarlly  abstain  from  dis- 
ruptive activity.  In  mo(rt  eaaea  the  normal 
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channels  of  university  governance  are  able  to 
find  solutions  to  disputes  before  controversy 
erupts  into  a  disorder. 

New  techniques  are  being  utilized  on  some 
campuses  to  accelerate  decision-making 
where  the  normal  institutional  processes  are 
felt  to  be  too  slow  or  inflexible  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  solution  within  the  time  avail- 
able. Undoubtedly,  other  alternatives  for  the 
resolution  of  campus  disputes  will  be  found 
as  universities  continue  to  engage  In  self- 
evaluation  of  their  disputes  resolution 
machinery. 

Searching  self-evaluation,  the  Identifica- 
tion of  valid  grievances,  and  prompt  atten- 
tion to  institutional  shortcomings  provide 
the  most  effective  assurance  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  As  In  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor, prevention  Is  to  be  preferred  over 
therapy. 

Not  all  confrontations  can  be  avoided.  On 
occasion  disputes  may  concern  Issues  which 
the  university  lacks  the  power  to  resolve.  On 
matters  within  institutional  competence 
there  may  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
on  matters  too  fundamental  to  permit  com- 
promise, or  the  power  to  take  effective  action 
may  rest  in  a  person  or  body  other  than  the 
Immediate  parties  to  the  dispute.  Finally,  no 
university  can  avoid  confrontation  with 
those  who  openly  espouse  its  destruction  or 
those  who  assert  non-negotiable  demands.  In 
such  circumstances,  a  confrontation  may  re- 
sult in  a  disruption  if  students  are  unwill- 
ing to  conform  their  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law.  In  such  cases,  primary  reliance 
shoiild  be  placed  on  university  disciplinary 
procedures,  supported  by  university  security 
personnel,  for  the  maintenance  or  restora- 
tion of  order  and  the  prevention  of  future 
disturbances.  The  imposition  of  effective 
sanctions  against  students  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct after  prompt,  fair  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings will  normally  be  sufQcient  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  level  of  order  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  outside  intervention.' 

Nevertheless,  conditions  can  arise  where  a 
university  may  be  required  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  civil  authorities  or  civil  authorities 
may,  on  their  own  initiative,  determine  that 
intervention  is  necessary  In  order  to  protect 
persons,  property  or  the  orderly  functioning 
of  the  university  or  to  put  a  halt  to  flagrant 
violations  of  law. 

Both  the  use  of  internal  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures and  the  intervention  of  civil  au- 
thorities pose  issues  of  great  importance  to 
the  pubUc  aiid  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  This  portion  of  the  Report  deals 
with  these  matters. 

A.  Univertity  disciplinary  procedures 
Introduction 
The  Commission  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  appropriate  procedures  In  cases  where 
a  substantial  sanction,  such  as  suspension  or 
expulsion,  may  be  Imposed  for  alleged  mis- 
conduct by  a  student.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  are  not  Intended  to  apply 
to  purely  academic  decisions  by  a  university, 
nor  do  they  apply  to  cases  In  which  the  pen- 
alties Involved  are  not  serious.  Furthermore, 
the  Commission  recognizes  that  a  student, 
with  knowledge  of  his  rights,  may  prefer  and 
may  choose  to  accept  Informal  procedures  for 
the  determination  of  guilt  or  the  imposition 
of  a  sanction. 

For  reasons  stated  previously,  no  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  suggest  a  model  of  unl- 
verscU  utility.  Instead  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
structure  their  disciplinary  proceedings  in  a 
manner  reasonably  calculated  to  accomplish 
several  goals.  The  procedures  established 
Should  facilitate  a  reliable  determination  of 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges.  They 
should  provide  fundamental  falmesa  to  the 
parties,  and  they  should  be  an  effective  In- 
strument for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The 
Commlaslan  rejects  the  proposition  that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  university  disciplinary 
proceedings  is  to  provide  a  forum  to  politi- 
cise a  campus. 
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1.  Principles   for   Achieving   Reliability   and 
Fundamental  Fairness 

a.  The  need  for  rules 

A  number  of  colleges  and  universities  have 
Instituted  disciplinary  proceedings  against 
students  on  the  basis  of  their  "inherent  au- 
thority" to  maintain  order  on  campus.  In 
spite  of  the  absence  of  any  rule  forbidding 
the  particular  conduct  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  charge.  Where  the  particular 
conduct  Involved  substantial  disruption  and 
was  otherwise  of  such  a  nature  that  the  stu- 
dents could  not  reasonably  have  supposed 
that  It  would  be  condoned  by  the  Institution, 
the  university's  authority  to  proceed  simply 
on  the  basis  of  Its  Inherent  authority  has 
generally  been  upheld  by  the  courts.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  federal  court  of  appeals  has 
recently  rejected  the  view  that  Inherent  au- 
thority alone  Is  a  sufflcient  basis  for  serious 
disciplinary  action,  further  oljservlng  that 
the  doctrines  of  vagueness  and  overbreadth 
that  other  courts  have  applied  to  Invalidate 
certain  university  rules  applicable  to  polit- 
ical activity  "presuppose  the  existence  of 
rules  whose  coherence  and  boundaries  may 
be  questioned." 

Given  the  unsettled  state  of  the  law  and 
the  reasonableness  of  competing  points  of 
view  on  this  subject,  the  Commission  Is  not 
Inclined  to  recommend  either  that  a  uni- 
versity may  never  act  against  a  student  other 
than  pursuant  to  a  published  rule  clearly 
furnishing  the  basis  for  a  specific  charge  or 
that  It  may  freely  act  against  the  student 
even  In  the  absence  of  any  clewly  applicable 
and  previously  published  rule.  Rather,  the 
Commission  believes  It  more  useful  to  state 
the  various  considerations  according  to  which 
an  Institution  may  better  determine  what 
fundamental  fairness  may  require  In  the 
circumstances  of  a  given  case : 

(1)  A  college  or  university  ought  not  be 
expected  to  formulate  elaborately  detailed 
codes  of  conduct  comparable  to  the  consoli- 
dated criminal  statutes  of  a  state.  An  at- 
tempt to  differentiate  among  all  possible  of- 
fenses In  comparable  refinement  Is  not 
within  the  resources  of  many  colleges.  It 
may  detract  from  the  educational  character 
of  an  academic  institution,  and  It  may  Inad- 
vertently encourage  an  adversary  relation- 
ship In  which  professional  quibbling  Is  sub- 
stituted for  fundamental  fairness. 

(2)  For  most  purposes,  however.  It  is 
feasible  for  a  college  or  university  to  describe 
Its  standards  with  sufflcient  clarity  and  to 
publish  those  standards  In  a  form  readily 
available  to  Its  students  In  a  manner  which, 
while  not  exaggerated  In  length,  detail,  or 
complexity,  will  provide  fair  notice  of  what 
Is  expected  and  what  is  forbidden. 

(3)  While  It  ml^t  be  helpful  to  desig- 
nate a  responsible  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons to  furnish  an  authoritative  advisory 
opinion  upon  Inquiry  by  those  wishing  to 
know  whether  a  proposed  course  of  conduct 
would  be  deemed  to  violate  a  rule  that  is 
somewhat  vague,  or  would  be  deemed  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  Institution's  Inherent 
power  to  maintain  order  on  campus,  the 
value  of  such  a  procedure  should  be  seen  as 
complementary  to  published  rules  and  not 
as  a  general  substitute  for  rules. 

(4)  Where  a  rule  has  been  adopted  which 
is  applicable  to  behavior  Involving  some  as- 
pect of  freedom  of  speech,  association,  or 
assembly,  there  is  a  special  obligation  that 
the  rule  be  stated  with  clarity  and  precision. 

b.  The  scope  of  rules 

The  Cofnmlsslon  elsewhere  In  this  Report 
records  Its  view  that  university  rules  may 
appropriately  overlap  certain  state  and  fed- 
eral statutes,  and  that  the  concept  o(  double 
Jeopardy  does  not  limit  the  scope  of  a  unl- 
rersltys  rules.  ITius,  a  student  who  disrupts 
a  classroom  In  a  manner  that  subjects  him 
to  a  general  statute  applicable  to  assault  and 
battery  may  also  appropriately  be  subject  to 
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iinlverslty  disciplinary  processes  as  well. 
Conversely,  the  fact  that  certain  student 
conduct  Is  not  necessarily  subject  to  any 
state  or  federal  statute  does  not  make  it  in- 
appropriate for  a  college  to  forbid  such  con- 
duct, as  may  ordinarily  be  true  of  cases  of 
cheating  on  examinations  or  plagiarism.  The 
relation  of  college  rules  to  general  laws  is 
therefore  largely  coincidental,  and  the  scope 
of  university  rules  is  appropriately  deter- 
mined by  the  announced  objectives  of  the 
university  and  the  extent  to  which  It  has 
reasonably  determined  that  certain  rules  are 
fairly  related  to  the  accomplishment  and 
protection  of  those  objectives.  Given  the 
diversity  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  all  es- 
tablished for  Identical  purposes,  it  is  conse- 
quently not  possible  to  describe  uniform 
outside  limits  on  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  rules  that  each  may  choose  to  maintain. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  a  college  or  university  ought  not 
proliferate  its  rules  beyond  the  point  of 
safeguarding  Its  own  stated  objectives.  In 
this  respect,  a  college  rule  that  does  no  more 
than  to  duplicate  the  function  of  a  general 
statute  and  to  multiply  the  Individual's 
punishment  under  general  law  without  vin- 
dicating any  distinct  and  separate  concern 
of  the  academic  community  may  be  seen  by 
many  as  a  form  of  double  punishment  and 
lead  to  bitterness  and  recrimination.  The 
Commission  emphasizes,  therefore,  that  the 
scope  of  university  rules  ought  to  be  de- 
termined by  each  institution  with  reference 
to  its  own  needs  and  objectives,  and  not 
with  reference  to  the  scope  of  state  or  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction. 

c.  Equality  of  enforcement 

The  university  has  an  obligation  to  apply 
Its  rules  equally  to  all  students  who  are  simi- 
larly situated.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  a  university  Is  required  to  refrain  from 
prosecuting  some  offenders  because  there  are 
other  offenders  who  cannot  be  Identified  or 
who  are  not  presently  being  tried  for  some 
other  valid  reason.  In  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence of  discriminatory  enforcement,  the 
university  may  properly  try  those  offenders 
against  whom  charges  have  been  brought  al- 
though it  Is  clear  that  there  are  other  of- 
fenders who  are  not  before  the  tribunal. 

d.  Impartiality  of  the  trier  of  fact 
The  truth  or  falsity  of  charges  of  specific 
acts  of  misconduct  should  be  determined  by 
an  Impartial  person  or  group.  Fundamental 
fairness  does  not  require  any  particular  kind 
of  tribunal  or  hearing  conmiittee,  nor  does 
It  necessarily  require  that  the  finder  of  fact 
comes  from  or  (In  the  case  of  a  group)  be 
composed  of  any  particular  segments  of  the 
university  comniunity. 

e.  Notice  of  the  charge 
A  student  accused  of  si>eclfic  acts  of  mis- 
conduct should  receive  timely  notice  of  the 
specific  charge  against  him.  The  charge 
should  be  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  the 
student  to  understand  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  university  seeks  to  Justify  the  im- 
position of  a  sanction  and  to  enable  him 
adequately  to  prepare  any  defense  which  may 
be  available  to  him. 

f.  Information  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  In  suppmrt  of  the  charge 
If  a  student  denies  the  facts  alleged  In 
the  charges,  he  should  be  Informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  dis- 
ciplinary proceeding  is  based.  He  should 
either  be  given  the  right  to  confront  the  wit- 
nesses against  him  or  be  provided  with  the 
names  and  statements  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  given  evidence  against  him.  In  cases 
where  credibility  Is  Involved,  fundamental 
fairness  may  require  that  a  student  bs 
provided  the  opportunity  to  question  his 
accusers. 
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g.  Opportunity  to  be  heard 
The  student  should  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  respond  to  the  evidence  against  him. 
He  should  be  able  to  present  bis  position, 
make  such  denial  or  explanation  as  he  thinks 
appropriate,  and  testify  or  present  such 
other  evidence  as  Is  available  to  him.  The 
technical  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  civil 
and  criminal  trials  are  not  applicable.  A  stu- 
dent may  waive  his  right  to  a  hearing  either 
expressly  or  by  his  failure  to  appear  without 
Justification  at  the  time  set.  Failure  to  ap- 
pear without  Justification  may  itself  be  made 
punishable. 

h.  Basis  of  decision 
The  trier  of  fact  before  whom  the  hearing 
Is  conducted  should  base  Its  decision  on  the 
evidence  presented  at  the  hearing.  A  finding 
of  guilt  and  the  Imposition  of  a  sanction 
should  be  based  on  substantial  evidence. 

1.  Representation  of  accused 

A  student  should  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  at  the  hearing  by  any  person 
selected  by  him.  such  as  a  fellow  student,  a 
faculty  member,  a  lawyer,  or  a  friend  from 
outside  the  university  conununity. 

The  Commission  understands  the  doubts 
of  those  who  are  concerned  that  the  partici- 
pation by  a  lawyer  may  make  some  discipli- 
nary procedures  unworkable,  especially  where 
the  trier  of  fact  Is  not  a  lawyer  and  legal 
counsel  for  him  is  unavailable.  The  Commis- 
sion agrees  that  It  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate If  university  disciplinary  proceedings 
were  to  be  conducted  in  the  atmosphere 
sometUnes  characteristic  of  criminal   trials. 

It  also  recognizes,  however,  that  a  hearing 
on  charges  of  misconduct  Is  an  adversary 
proceeding  In  the  sense  that  the  tiniverslty 
is  seeking  to  impose  a  sanction  of  substan- 
tial severity  upon  the  student,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  seeking  to  avoid  the  impocEltlon  of 
the  sanction.  Frequently,  there  will  be  sharp 
controversy  over  questions  of  fact,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  young  student  may 
lack  the  expertise  to  investigate  effectively 
or  be  too  inarticulate  to  present  his  case 
adequately  without  professional  assistance. 
In  many  cases  there  will  be  a  need  for 
counsel  for  the  same  reasons  that  counsel 
Is  needed  In  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Juvenile 
proceedings,  administrative  hearings,  or 
negotiations    between    private    persons. 

In  complex  cases  where  a  student  is  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  it  may  be  essential  to 
have  a  law  trained  hearing  officer,  and  on 
occasion  it  may  also  be  desirable  for  the 
university  to  present  Its  case  through  coun- 
sel. It  may  be  necessary  for  the  university 
to  utilize  the  services  of  members  of  a  law 
school  faculty,  local  attorneys  in  private 
practice.  Its  general  counsel,  or  lawyer 
alumni  to  meet  such  needs. 

J.  Interim  suspension 
As  a  general  rule  the  stattis  of  a  student 
should  not  be  altered  until  the  charges 
brought  against  him  have  been  adjudicated. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  prompt 
and  decisive  disciplinary  action  may  be  re- 
quired In  extreme  cases  before  there  Is  an 
opportunity  to  conduct  a  hearing,  as  in  cases 
in  which  a  student's  continued  presence  on 
campus  constitutes  an  Immediate  threat  or 
injury  to  the  well-being  or  property  of  mem- 
bers of  the  university  community,  or  to  the 
property  or  the  orderly  functioning  of  the 
university.  The  Imposition  of  interim  sus- 
pension should  entitle  the  suspended  stu- 
dent to  a  prompt  hearing  on  the  charges 
against  him.  Fundamental  fairness  may  re- 
quire an  informal  review  of  the  decision  to 
Impose  interim  suspension  in  the  absence  of 
a  prompt  hearing  on  the  charges. 

2.  Implementation  of  principles 

It  is  clear  that  the  principles  discussed  in 

the  preceding  section  are  not  self-executing. 

The  Commission  also  recognizes  that  some 

may  think  it  desirable  to  broaden  the  pro- 
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cedural  protection  afforded  students,  while 
others  may  question  the  desirability  of  some 
of  the  principles  enunciated  above,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  some  private  uuiversities. 

The  Commission  has  stated  what  it  deems 
to  be  desirable  standards.  It  recognizes  that 
individual  institutions  of  higher  learning 
will  have  to  develop  their  own  procedures  in 
respouEe  to  their  special  needs.  In  doing  so, 
they  will  be  required  to  make  difficult  de- 
cisions In  attempting  to  Implement  these 
general  principles. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  implementation 
are  clear: 

Should  the  trier  of  fact  be  a  faculty  mem- 
ber, administrative  official,  alumnus,  tri- 
bunal, hearing  committee,  or  some  other  per- 
son or  group?  If  the  trier  of  fact  is  to  be  a 
group,  of  whom  will  it  be  composed  and  how 
will  it  be  selected?  Who  may  file  charges; 
how  should  they  be  Investigated;  what  stand- 
ards should  govern  their  disposition?  What 
degree  of  specificity  should  be  required; 
should  consolidation  of  charges  against  dif- 
ferent students  be  permitted;  how  should 
they  be  sen'cd;  what  time  Interval  should 
usually  exist  bet./een  service  of  charges  and 
hearing?  Should  the  defendant  be  permitted 
to  stand  mute?  Should  evidence  in  support 
of  the  charges  be  normally  presented  by  re- 
port, statements,  or  live  witnesses?  What 
quantum  of  proof  should  be  utilized  by  the 
trier  of  fact  as  a  criterion  for  determining 
whether  there  Is  "substantial  evidence"  of 
guilt?  Will  the  hearing  normally  be  open  or 
cloeed;  and  what  circumstances.  If  any,  will 
Justify  a  departure  from  the  normal  pro- 
cedure? Should  an  appeal  be  permitted,  and 
if  so.  what  will  be  the  scope  of  the  a{q>eal  and 
to  whom  should  It  be  addressed? 

These  are  but  examples  of  questions  that 
may  result  In  a  wide  range  of  responses  in 
the  different  kinds  of  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  across  the  country.  The  Commission 
does  not  suggest  that  any  one  set  of  answers 
Is  best  for  all.  The  basic  test  must  be  the 
extent  to  which  prbposed  procedures  con- 
tribute or  detract  from  the  reliability  of 
fact  finding,  fundamental  fairness,  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

3.  Effectiveness 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures be  reliable  and  fair.  They  mtist  also  be 
effective.  Effectiveness  Is  particularly  de- 
pendent on  the  overall  attitude  of  the  uni- 
versity commiinlty  Itself.  It  assumes  a  widely 
shared  conunltment  to  the  principle  of  Insti- 
tutional self-governance.  It  requires  that 
misconduct  be  reported,  that  charges  be  filed 
by  those  who  have  the  responsibility  to  do 
so.  that  the  witnesses  will  testify  If  called, 
that  findings  of  gu^lt  be  made  when  the 
evidence  so  warrants,  and  that  penalties  be 
Imposed  when  guUt  Is  found  and  sanctions 
are  appropriate.  There  must  l>e  a  general 
willingness  to  participate  In  the  proceedings 
and  to  respect  the  finality  of  their  results. 
It  must  be  possible  for  proceedings  to  be  con- 
ducted without  fear  of  interruption  or  retali- 
ation against  those  who  participate. 

In  some  universities  the  imposition  of  the 
sanction  of  suspension  at  expulsion  has  trig- 
gered new  disorders.  The  university  com- 
munity must  appreciate  that  its  failure  to 
police  Its  own  hotise  will  Inevitably  lead  to 
intervention  by  civil  authority. 

B.  Relationship  between  campus  authority 

and  civil  authority 

Introduction 

In  the  wordA  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
members  of  the  university  community  "can- 
not argue  that  of  all  Americans  they  are 
uniquely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law."  A 
citizen  is  not  immunized  from  the  law  by 
virtue  of  his  status  as  a  student. 

The  Commission  has  earlier  In  this  Report 
affirmed  its  beUef  that  there  are  i>eTsuasive 
reasons  why  the  Interests  of  the  public  and 
the  university  commxinlty  may  be  best  served 
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by  entrusting  the  primary  ^^^P^"^'^"'^.  *" 
the  maintenance  of  ordei  to  unlversitlM 
when  they  are  willing  and  able  to  perform 
The  function.  At  the  same  t  me.  it  h«  ag- 
nized that  there  are  clrcun  stances  in  which 
the  intervenuon  of  clvU  ai  thorltles  may  be 
required.  . 

IntervenUon  by  public  ai  ilhorlty  may  take 
several  different  forms:  tie  Issuance  of  an 
miction:  selective  arrest:  the  introduc- 
tion of  subsunoal  r  umb(  rs  of  PO""  Into 
the  campus:  clvU  suits  for  l'^«8«.  j"^^f '* 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Whether  or 
when  there  should  be  re^urse  to  any  of 
these  techniques  raises  qiestlons  of  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  rather  than  Issues  of 
law  The  <:X)mmlssion  can  do  no  more  than 
to  indicate  some  of  the  considerations  that 
•hould  influence  the  decision  of  what  tech- 
niques should  be  utilize.;  and  when  they 
may  be  most  appropriate. 

1.  Injunctions 
A  number  of  Institutlois  have  sought  in- 
.uicuve  relief  for  the  purpoee  of  qu^Ung 
i^pus  disturbances,  wllh  varying  degrees 
^^ceaa.  Some  courts  have  granted  Injunc- 
Uo^u^n  the  theory  th»t  the  Presence  of 
i^^^ate  threat  to  property  or  Persons 
or  a  siimlflcant  lnterferen:e  with  the  educa- 
Uo^^^lon  Of  the  insntutlon  constltu^s 
i  \hi^at  of  irreparable  h^rm  Justifying  In- 
tu^ve  rrilef.  In  at  least  one  state,  It  Is  no 

injury  Is  threatened  if  the  court  fio^^  that 
-»^Zi*  of  emergency  exists  or  U  Unminent 
J^thi^the  institution.-  In  mo«  i^tances. 
^ersiUe*  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  upon  an  ex  parte 
application  by  counsel. 

•There  a«  a  number  o(   advantages  to  the 
JTTnJ^ctions  in  ca*.  Of  student  ms«^ 
Here-  An  injunction  can  >e  narrowly  drafted 
to  deaiwlth  a  specific  disturbance  with  much 
^.^pr^islon'Wi  a  general  statute,  thus 
?«Donding  more  effectively  to  the  disruption 
^^    av^dlng    unduly    broad    limitations 
^n  fA^om  Of  exprei  on.  The  injunction 
Xtlt^  •  public  decl.  ration  by  the  cour" 
^The  unlawful  nature  it  the  actions  taXen 
«   threatened   by   the   c  isruptlng   student^ 
The  issuance  of  an  injunction  may  B««^ate 
a  favwable  pubUc  reaction  to  the  position  of 
tJe    ^erslty.    It   ma,    P*"uade   'nod'rate 
students  to  refrain  from  participating  in  the 
disruption.  It  imposes  restraint  upon  the  dls- 
?c^mg  student*  by  a  n^-unlverrity  govern- 
mlTntal  entity.  Student^  may  obey  a  court 
OTder  when  they  would  ignore  the  orders  of 
a  university  official.  The  injunction  may  pro- 
vide students  with  an  opportunity  to  «nd  a 
<llaruption  without  losing  face.  If  contempt 
proo^^gs  are  instltuti^  to  enforce  the  In- 
umctlon.  the  hearing  oi   the  contempt  cit*- 
ilon   will    generally    be    accelerated   onto, 
courfs  docket,  thus  resulting  In  a  speedier 
determination  than  mlitht  have  occurred  If 
the  criminal  processes  U^  been  utilized. 

There  are  also  disadvantages.  It  Is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  utilize  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  serve  pitocess.  In  most  states, 
the  injunction  Is  not  seU-enforclng.  although 
at  leMt  one  slate  statute  makes  a  violation 
of  an  injunction  a  critie  In  Itself.  Enforce- 
ment of  an  injunction  through  court  pro- 
ceedines  may  involve  seme  of  the  same  prob- 
Saf  thosi  presented  when  police  are  used 
to  quell  a  disturbance  A  unlvers  ty  that  is 
not  prepared  to  enforce  the  Injunction 
through  contempt  pn^seedings  should  not 
seek  one  To  obtain  an  injunction  in  such  • 
situation  might  permil  a  court  decree  to  be 
flouted  by  students  wv;h  Impunity. 

There  may  be  slgnifl  :ant  procedural  prob- 
lems involved  in  establishing  proof  of  notice 
of  the  injunction  when  the  defendant  \» 
brought  before  the  court  In  contempt  hear- 
ings There  may  be  substantiai  problems  of 
Identification  when  Urge  numbers  of  stu- 
dents are  involved  WSere  the  evidence  Is  in- 
eufflcient,  there  Is  a  josslblUty  that  an  M- 


oulttal  may  have  the  effect  of  re-enfi*clng 
?he  status  6t  the  offenders  within  the  campus 
community.    An   improvldently    secured   in- 
'uncTlon  may  have  the  effect  of  polartzing 
Resistance  to  university  discipline.  ImP^P^J 
resort  to  the  injunction  for  the  P"'-p<»es  of 
restraining  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
freedoms  may  result  in  lower  court  <»enlaa» 
oTVppellate  court  reversals  en'b""^  "^  to 
the  university,   and   may  contribute   to   the 
arguments  of  dissidents  that  the  university 
dc^s  not  respect  basic  constitutional  rights^ 
in  determining  whether  to  seek  Injunctive 
relief,    a    university    may    wish    to   consider 
other  factors  as  well.  Violation  of  an  injunc- 
tion   may    be    punishable    even    in   clrcum- 
IfanceT  where^he    injunction    should    not 
have  been  granted,  but  enforcement  of  the 
sanction  of  contempt  In  such  a  case  may  in 
pr^t  ce  contribute  to  a  disrespect  for  the 
faW    indiscriminate  use  of  injunctions  may 
entourage  disruptions  If  students  conclude 
that  they  can  engage  In  disruptive  activity 
without   fear   of   arrest   or   university   disci- 
plinary proceedings  as  long  as  they  are  pre- 
pared  to  yield  to  a  court  order   when   the 
^nlfersuy'seeks  Injunctive  relief.  Certainly 
no  institution  should  depend  "Pon  the  in- 
junctive relief  as  the  sole  remedy  to  assist 
it  in  dealing  with  disruptions  or  threaU  oi 

'"uTm  b^n  suggested  that  a  statute  con- 
ferring Jurisdiction  upon  federal  district 
courts  to  issue  injunctions  In  cases  of  some 
campus  disturbances  would  be  desirable.  A 
federal  statute  would  provide  a  "nlform  pro- 
cedure for  the  use  of  Injunctions  throughout 
the  country.  Necessarily,  however,  federal 
courts  would  be  required  to  rely  'n  the  first 
instance  upon  the  relatively  small  contin- 
gent of  United  suites  marshals   to  enforce 

"^The^Co^lsslon  has  reached  no  conclu- 
sion on  the  desirability  of  such  a  statute.  If 
such  a  statute  Is  enacted,  however,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  It  should  not  preempt 
state  jurisdiction  and  should  not  be^jned 
at  students  exclusively.  Such  a  statute 
should  follow  the  model  suggested  by  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  authorizing  unlversj- 
ties,  along  with  other  affected  persons  to 
obtain  federal  court  injunctions  against  will- 
ful private  acts  of  physical  obstruction  that 
prevent  other  persons  from  exercising  Uie  r 
First  Amendment  rights  of  speech,  peaceable 
assembly,  and  petition  for  tiie  redress  of 
grievances. 

2.  Criminal  Sanctions 

Arson,  assault,  breach  of  the  peace,  con- 
spiracy, disorderly  conduct,  false  imprison- 
ment, inciting  not,  malicious  destruction  of 
property,  riot,  willful  Interference  with  meet- 
fn^    u-espass,  and  unlawful   entry   are  ex- 
ai^les  of  the  wide  range  of  conduct  that 
fall    within    the    traditional    ambit    of    the 
criminal    law.    In    addition,    a    number    of 
sJiTes  have  recentiy  enacted  new  legislation 
dealing   with   civil   disorders   or   speciScal  y 
relating   to  student   disturbances.   Recently 
enacted  statutes  In  different  states  make  It 
a   crime    to   refase    to   dUperse   or    leave    a 
building  or  property  when  notified  to  do  so 
by   a  designated   official:    prohibit   interfer- 
ence with  freedom  of  movement  or  the  use 
of   faculties:    punish   "willful   disturbance 
conduct  that  "impedes,  coerces,   or   Intimi- 
dates"  university   personnel,   or     disruptive 
acts":  makes  It  a  felony  to  enter  and  destroy 
records:  or  prohibit  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms or    molotov  cocktails"  on  campus.  Also, 
several  states  have  modified  taelr  riot  laws 
or  enacted  comprehensive  r*ot  control  le^s- 
lation  Additional  state  legislation  authorizes 
designated  university  officials  to  require  per- 
sons who  are  not  students  or  emp^yees  to 
leave  the  campus  or  permit  such  officials  to 
place  the  campus  off  limits  to  persons  out- 
side the  academic  community. 

It  U  doubtful  that  most  students  realize 
the  broad  range  of  conduct  that  Is  subject 


to  the  criminal  law.  Local  arrangements  be- 
tween "town  and  gown"  and  discretionary 
enforcement  on  campus  of  drug  "nd  al- 
cohol laws  have,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
insulated  some  members  of  som*  campus 
communities  from  a  recognition  that  their 
conduct  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
jurisdictions  in  which  they  are  located^ 

The    criminal    laws    may    be    enforced    In 
various  ways.  A  university  may  request  po- 
lice  assistance  or  police  may  enter  a  campu» 
for   the  purpose  of  enforcing   laws  without 
the  request  or  the  consent  of  the  university 
Police  intervention  may  precede  or  follow  for- 
tnHi  charees  by  a  complainant  or  prosecutor 
"Recoup    to    the    Initiation    of    criminal 
charges  bv  a  university  should  normally  be 
limited  to  circumstances  when  it  Is  impos- 
sible  to  deal   with   the   problem   adequately 
wlUiln   the   university.   As  the   Commission 
has  indicated  earlier  In  this  Report,  normally 
an  internal  disposition  of  the  problem  will 
be  most  effective  In  addition  there  are  other 
factors  which  deserve  consideration.  In  com- 
mon with  forms  of  the  use  of  external  au- 
??>orlty.    the    assertion   of   criminal   charges 
polsesles  the  potential  of  generating   more 
widespread  disruption  on  the  campus.  Pur- 
Thermore.  the  processes  of  the  criminal  law 
are  rarely  swift,  and  a  prompt  resolution  of 
serious   charges   in    the   criminal   courts    is 
unlikely    in   addition,   the   university   loses 
control  over  the  proceedings.  The  decision  of 
whether  to  drop  charges,  accept  a  plea  tea 
lesser  offense,  or  award  probation  rests  with 
pros^utors  and  Judges,  »nd^^«'' J^^^men 
may  be   properly   affected   by   factors   other 
than    those   of    guilt    or    innocence    of    the 

**^ThM-e  are  communities,  however,  in  whi^ 
local  police  and  prosecutors  are  prepared 
to  ign^e  What  ti-anspires  on  the  campus 
unless  assured  of  university  support.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
institution  to  tiike  the  lead  in  Invoking  the 
criminal  process  when  necessary  because  of 
conduct  ttiat  endangers  the  university  or 
members  of  Its  community. 

The  use  of  police  may  be  limited  to  arrests, 
with  or  without  warrant,  of  previously  Iden- 
tified suspects  sometimes  after  a  disruption 
has  occurred  and  subsided.  In  some  cases 
this  may  be  done  without  the  necessity  of 
introducing  any  substantial  number  of  police 
officers  into  the  campus,  and  after  there  has 
been  time  to  discuss  alternatives  and  reach 
agreement  concerning  the  manner  and  time 
aTwhlch  the  arrests  wiU  tiike  place^In  other 
circumstances,  however,  there  may  be  a  need 
to  introduce  a  substantial  number  of  police 
onto  the  campus  quickly  to  stop  or  prevent 
an  unlawful  activity,  as  in  cases  of  violence 
or  imminent  threats  of  violence  where  the 
university   Is  unable  by   Itself  to  malntiUn 

or  restore  order.  ,     ^  .„  ..^.r 

There  are  clear  dangers  involved  In  order- 
ing police  to  enter  a  campus  in  large  num- 
bers The  university  should  recognize  that 
any"  massive  Intervention  of  PoUce  on  the 
campus  carries  with  It  the  possibility  of 
"bSning  support  for  the  radical  move- 
ment, polarizing  campus  opinion,  and  radi- 
calizing previously  unlnvolved  persons. 

Nevertheless,  a  university  and  the  members 
of  Its  community  may  find  themselves  ma 
defenseless  position,  guarded  by  only  a  small 
cadre  of  security  officers  who  have  received 
little  training  in  the  n'^'.^^enance  of  order, 
in  the  face  of  determined  efforte  at  disrup- 
tion by  large  numbers  of  persons.  To  pennlt 
wide-scale  lawlessness  may  encourage  stu- 
dents to  believe  that  the  law  may  be  flouted 
w*°h  impunity,  and  that  the  role  of  police  Is 
confined  to  controlling  conduct  outside  of 
the  university. 

The  practicalities  of  the  situation  will  of- 
ten po8«  a  dilemma.  In  Its  early  stages  a 
disturbance  may  be  ended  or  an  occupied 
building  recaptured  with  a  minimal  use  « 
force.  But  It  Is  at  this  stage  that  there  is 
often  the  least  support  for  the  use  of  off- 
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campus  assistance  because  of  confidence  that 
order  can  be  restored  through  negotiations 
and  other  Internal  means.  Intervention  by 
the  police  Involves  possibilities  of  provoca- 
tion and  over-reaction  that  may  result  in  an 
exacerbation  of  the  controversy  that  gave 
rise  to  the  unlawful  activity.  Inaction,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  result  In  substantial 
damage  to  property,  a  heightened  danger  to 
members  of  the  university  community,  and 
interruption  of  the  orderly  functioning  of 
the  university  for  an  Indefinite  period. 

The  Commission  Is  unable  to  state  a  gen- 
eral principle  that  will  govern  aU  circum- 
stances. The  attitudes  of  faculty,  students, 
alumni,  trustees,  and  the  community  In 
which  the  institution  Is  located,  the  history 
of  the  relationship  between  the  police  and 
students  in  the  community,  the  objectives  of 
the  disturbance,  the  number  of  students  In- 
volved, aiui  the  seriousness  of  the  disruption 
are  among  the  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Any  decision  that  a  university  makes  in 
such  a  complex  situation  may  be  subject 
to  criticism  by  someone.  Responsible  citizens 
should  recognize  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem and  give  great  weight  to  the  judgment 
of  the  officials  who  are  best  able  to  make  the 
difficult  assessments  required  and  who  have 
the  respMislblllty  for  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
stitution and  the  maintenance  of  order. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  to  expand  the  federal  criminal  law 
to  encompcuis  specified  acts  of  disruption  in 
federally  assisted  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  Commission  is  uikconvlnoed 
that  there  Is  need  for  federal  criminal  legis- 
lation at  this  time.  Internal  dlBClpUnary  pro- 
cedures and  state  and  local  laws  appear  to 
provide  effective  techniques  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  controversy  and  the  maintenance  of 
order.  Serious  consideration  of  the  advis- 
ability of  the  Intervention  of  federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  the  federal  courts 
should  be  deferred  until  there  Is  sufficient 
experience  with  existing  local  Institutional 
processes  and  laws  to  determine  whether 
federal  legislation  Is  necessary  or  desirable. 

3.  Civil  Actions  for  Damages 
ClvU  suits  for  damages  should  be  brought 
In  appropriate  cases  by  a  university  or  mem- 
bers of  a  university  community  for  Injuries 
arising  out  of  student  dlsttirbances.  In  a 
number  of  Institutions  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial damage  resulting  from  fires, 
smashed  furniture,  and  Injuries  to  equip- 
ment and  buildings.  Students  have  lost  In- 
struction that  they  otherwise  would  have  re- 
ceived. Indirect  damage  has  resulted  from 
higher  costs  caused  by  increases  In  instu'ance 
costs  and  the  reluctance  of  companies  to 
write  institutional  types  of  Instu'ance. 

On  occasion  either  a  university  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academic  community  may  choose 
to  bring  suit  for  damages.  FrequenUy,  how- 
ever, a  private  damage  suit  wlU  not  con- 
stitute a  viable  alternative  because  of  prob- 
lems of  proof,  docket  delay,  the  uncertainty 
of  coUection  on  a  judgment  and  other 
reasons. 

4.  The  Importance  of  Planning 
Many  of  the  problems  Involved  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  extent  to  which  clvU  au- 
thority should  be  utilized  and  the  form  that 
it  should  take  are  readily  foreseeable.  Plans 
can  be  developed  to  deal  with  many  con- 
tingencies. The  advice  of  university  coun- 
sel, prior  consultation  with  local  police  and 
pubUc  officials.  Informing  members  of  the 
university  community  of  what  action  will  be 
taken  in  different  situations,  can  go  far  to- 
wards nUnlmlzing  the  adverse  effects  that 
sometimes  have  accotnp&nled  recourse  to 
ClvU  authority  In  the  past.  Pew  things  are 
more  important  than  for  universities  to  es- 
tablish contact  with  clvU  authorities  and 
develop  in  advance  understandings  concern- 
ing the  drctunstances  that  wUl  justify  Inter" 
ventlon  and  the  manner  In  which  they  will 
react  if  Intervention  becomes  necessary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

6.  Double  Jeopardy 
The  fact  that  a  student  has  been  subject 
to  university  disciplinary  proceedings  does 
not  in  any  way  preclude  a  subsequent  trial 
of  the  student  for  the  same  conduct  by  public 
authorities  if  his  conduct  violated  the  laws 
of  the  Jurisdiction.  Likewise,  the  fact  that 
a  student  has  been  tried  In  the  criminal 
courts  does  not  preclude  the  assertion  of  an 
appropriate  disciplinary  sanction  against  him 
by  the  university.  There  Is  no  legal  basis  for 
the  claim  of  "double  Jeopardy"  In  either  case. 
The  Institution  should  recognize  the  possi- 
blUty,  however,  of  injustice  restilting  from 
the  imposition  of  multiple  sanctions  for  the 
same  conduct.  In  cases  where  the  university 
proceeds  after  state  action  has  taken  place, 
consideration  should  be  given  by  the  univer- 
sity to  any  prior  state  punishment  in  deter- 
mining the  appropriateness  of  a  university 
sanction.  A  criminal  court  should  properly 
consider  the  sanction  already  Imposed  by  a 
umversity  tribunal  In  determining  what 
penalty  it  should  Impose.  Prosecutors  or  uni- 
versity officials,  as  the  case  may  be.  should 
carefully  consider  whether  it  Is  desirable  to 
proceed  where  a  defendant  has  been  acquitted 
in  prior  proceedings  in  court  or  before  a  uni- 
versity tribunal.  These  matters  are,  however, 
addressed  to  the  discretion  of  responsible 
officials  and  do  not  give  rise  to  any  right  of 
Immunity  from  a  different  or  additional  find- 
ing or  sanction  made  by  the  body  that  has 
initially  delayed  its  exercise  of  Jurisdiction. 

6.  Legislative  Denial  or  Revocation  of  Finan- 
cial Assistance 

Provisions  of  several  federal  statutes  and 
provisions  in  the  legislation  of  several  states 
either  require  or  authorize  Institutions  to 
deny  financial  assistance  under  specified  pro- 
grams to  students  who  have  engaged  In  spec- 
ified types  of  disruptive  conduct.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  statutes  varies  In  a  nimiber  of 
particulars.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  denominating  the  kind  of  conduct  that 
will  justify  the  denial  of  assistance:  whether 
a  conviction  Is  required,  and,  If  so,  by  what 
kind  of  court;  the  programs  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  which  the  "cut  off"  provisions 
apply  :  the  period  during  which  funds  should 
be  denied:  whether  an  institution  is  required 
or  permitted  to  Initiate  proceedings  to  ter- 
minate assistance;  and  sUnllar  matters.* 

Some  do  not  expressly  require  that  a  hear- 
ing be  held  before  financial  aid  Is  termi- 
nated. The  termination  of  financial  assist- 
ance, however,  constitutes  a  substantial 
sanction  against  an  Individual,  and  it  is 
clear  that  such  a  determination  should  de- 
pend upon  a  finding  that  certain  facts  exist. 
In  these  clrcimostances,  it  seems  appropriate 
that  a  hearing  be  conducted,  and  Indeed, 
one  may  be  required  by  the  due  process 
clause.  The  hearing.  In  common  with  a  hear- 
ing  in  a  disciplinary  proceeding,  does  not 
neceasarUy  have  to  have  aU  the  elements  of 
a  civil  or  criminal  trial,  but  the  student 
should  be  entitled  to  written  notice  of  the 
proposed  termination  and  a  hearing  at  which 
be  is  confronted  with  the  evidence  support- 
ing the  proposed  action,  given  an  om>or- 
tunlty  to  rebut  and  explain  it,  and  to  pre- 
sent his  own  evidence.  The  decision  should 
be  based  on  the  evidence  that  is  produced 
at  the  hearing. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  already  en- 
acted, a  nimiber  of  either  proposals  to  cur- 
taU  financial  assistance  to  students  Involved 
In  disruptions  or  to  the  universities  at  which 
they  are  enrolled  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  Congress  during  the  last  two  years.  One 
proposal  would  Increase  the  time  period  dur- 
ing which  funds  could  be  denied,  and  deny 
benefits  under  the  OI  BUla  and  the  chil- 
dren's allowance  section  of  the  Social  Sectirity 
Act,  not  covered  by  existing  legislation.  Leg- 
islation has  also  been  Introduced  that  would 
require  the  suspension  of  aU  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  university  that  expert- 
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enced  campus  disorders  and  that  failed  "to 
take  appropriate  corrective  measures  fonii- 
wlth."  Other  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
quire federally  assisted  institutions  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  dealing  with  campus  dis- 
orders and  have  it  available  upon  request 
upon  penalty  of  cutting  off  funds,  and  re- 
quire institutions  to  deny  assistance  under 
federal  programs  to  students  Involved  In  dis- 
orders on  pain  of  withdrawal  of  federal  aid. 

The  Conunission  views  vrith  deep  concern 
these  statutes  and  proposals  for  terminating 
financial  aid  to  students  who  engage  In 
disruptive  activities  and  to  the  universities 
which  they  attend.  A  university  might  be 
required  under  such  legislation  to  cut  off 
financial  aid  on  a  basis  of  its  own  deter- 
mination despite  doubts  as  to  the  legality 
or  constitutionality  of  its  action.  Termina- 
tion of  aid  would  be  required  without  ref- 
erence to  relative  culpability.  These  pro- 
posals could  operate  in  a  discriminatory 
manner  because  they  apply  orUy  to  those 
who  receive  federal  financial  aid,  a  specific 
class  of  needy  students.  Thus,  the  wealthy 
student  who  leads  a  campus  disruption  would 
be  unaffected  by  the  legislation  while  a 
foUower  could  lose  the  fixianciaJ  assistance 
needed  to  complete  his  education.  Proposals 
to  withdraw  all  aid  from  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  could  deny  assistance  to 
Innocent  students  who  need  financial  aid. 

The  Commission  agrees  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  prevention  of  Violence: 

"Existing  laws  already  withdraw  financial 
aid  from  students  who  engage  In  disruptive 
acts.  Additional  laws  along  the  same  lines 
would  not  accomplish  any  useful  purpose. 
Such  efforts  are  likely  to  spread,  not  reduce 
the  difficulty.  More  than  seven  million  young 
Americans  are  enroUed  In  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities;  the  vast  majority 
nelther  participate  In  nor  sympathize  with 
campus  violence.  If  aid  is  withdrawn  from 
even  a  few  students  In  a,  manner  that  the 
campus  views  as  unjust,  the  result  may  be 
to  radicalize  a  much  larger  number  by  con- 
vincing them  that  existing  governmental  in- 
stitutions are  as  inhumane  as  the  revolu- 
Uoivarles  claim.  If  the  law  unjustiy  forces 
the  university  to  cut  off  financial  aid  or  to 
expel  a  student,  the  vmlverslty  as  well  may 
come  under  widespread  campus  condemna- 
tion." • 

7.  Training  for  University  Security  Personnel 
The  need  to  resort  to  Intervention  by  civil 
authorities  depends  in  large  part  upon  the 
ability  of  university  security  personnel  to 
maintain  order.  Their  abUity  to  perform  the 
tasks  with  efficiency  and  tact  depends  In  part 
upon  the  training  they  have  received.  Funds 
should  be  made  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  training  programs  for  university 
security  personnel,  and  these  programs 
should  Include  a  substantial  component  de- 
signed to  make  the  officers  sensitive  to  the 
aspirations  and  tactics  of  student  groups. 

ZV.    CONCLUSION 

Our  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  fac- 
ing a  crisis.  They  face  frustration  of  the  rea- 
scMis  for  their  existence  by  disruption  within 
and  the  loss  of  their  autonomy  from  Inter- 
vention without. 

There  Is  widespread  student  unrest  and 
demands  that  the  role  and  structure  of  the 
university  be  reexamined.  There  Is  a  deep 
pubUc  concern  that  order  be  maintained  on 
the  campus. 

The  challenge  to  the  university  commu- 
nity Is  one  of  self-evaluation  and  self-reform. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  must  assess 
the  vaUdity  of  the  complaints  asserted  by 
students  and  make  the  changes  which  are 
required  to  meet  the  thrust  of  valid  com- 
plaints and  to  serve  the  beet  Interests  of  the 
Institution.  The  process  of  aelf-evaluation 
and  self-reform  can  only  be  accomplished 
within  a  climate  of  freedom  of  dissent  and 
freedom  from  disorder. 
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•  Bayer  and  Astln,  Violen(y 
on    the    US.    Campus, 
Education  At,    Record.    The 
violent  protest  as  any  campi  s 
Involved  (a)  burning  of  a  " 
age  to  a  building  or  furn' 
tion  of  flies,  records,  or 
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pus  strike  or  boycott  of 
functions.  The  character 
Bayer  and  Astln.  not  of  t 

=  Report  of  22  Congressmeki 
ble  W.  E.  Brock,  submitted 
on  June  18,  1969,  and 
gresslonal  Record  on  June 
'  In  doing  so.  the  Com 
mindful  of  the  need  to  seel 
deriving  causes  of  campui 
need  to  reconcile  differing 
student  and  faculty  pairtic 
sily  governance.  The  Com" 
the  Issue  of  governance  w 
benefit  of  studies  of  this 
under  consideration  by 
associations,  including  the 
at  ion  of  University  Professcts 
can  Council  on  Education 
on  Campus  Tensions. 

'  Commission  member 
following  language: 
to  organize  and  to  . 
associations  of  their  own  c 
university  regulations 
soclatlons  are  neither  u 
natory  In  their  treatment 
of  the  academic  communi 
a  manner  which  interferes 
others." 

■  Commission  member 
the  same  right  of  access 
which  enjoys  a  generally 
identification  with  a  part: 
although  not  supported  bj 
scrlption. 

»  Statement  by  Commissi!  m 
Dash.  Shestack  and  Young 
has  set  forth  desirable 
Constitution  mandates 
freedoms  of   assembly, 
public  colleges  and  unl 
Ueve  the  Report  falls 
mending  those  standards 
colleges  and    universities 
between    "private" 
and  the  government  throuj  h 
projects   and   tax   benefits! 
pervasive  that   few 
haps   the  exception   of 
considered  to  be  "private 
ciud«d  Irom  the  reach 
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Amendment.  Even  If  a  college  or  university 
qualifies  as  "private,"  Its  role  toward  the 
individual  student  is  so  dominant  and  the 
student  so  limited  in  his  ability  to  go  else- 
where, that  the  individual  should  be  afforded 
rights  against  such  private  dominance  Just 
as  the  individual  Is  afforded  rights  against 
the  state  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. While  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has 
not  generally  been  held  to  apply  to  cases  of 
private  dominance,  the  Amendment  sets  a 
standard  to  which  our  society  should  aspire. 
Colleges  and  universities  should  be  among 
the  first  who  opt  for  that  sundard.  While 
we  understand  the  desire  of  college  admin- 
istrators to  maximize  their  options,  at  this 
mature  stage  of  appreciation  of  individual 
rights,  the  standards  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  should  not  be  considered  an  un- 
due burden  for  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

We  t>elleve  also  that  the  Report  should 
have  emphasized  the  need  for  colleges  and 
universities  to  provide  adequate  means  for 
receiving  and  considering  the  views  of  stu- 
dents. Otherwise,  the  freedom  of  association, 
speech  or  assembly  which  are  afforded  lose 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  value,  and 
incentive  Is  given  for  disruptive  forms  of 
conduct.  Since  the  subject  of  student  par- 
ticipation in  governance  of  educational  In- 
stitutions will  be  the  subject  of  further  Com- 
mission exploration,  we  shall  not  dwell  on 
the  point  now. 

■  See  page  8,  infra. 

'  Sec.  706  of  the  Departments  of  Slate,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1970,  Pub. 
Law  91-153.  9l8t  Cong..  1st  Sess..  provides  an 
example: 

"Sec.  706.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  sal- 
ary of,  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any 
individual  applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  by,  teaching  at  or  doing  research 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education  who 
has  engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after  August  1 , 
1969.  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the  assist- 
ance to  others  In  the  use  of)  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  the  control  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  to  require  or  prevent  the  availa- 
bility of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  prevent 
the  faculty,  administrative  officials  or  stu- 
dents in  such  Institution  from  engaging  In 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at  such 
institution:  Provided.  That  such  limitation 
upon  the  use  of  money  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  particular  Individual 
until  the  appropriate  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  conduct  occurred 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  initiate  or 
has  completed  such  proceedings  as  it  deems 
appropriate  but  which  are  not  dilatory  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  limitation  upon  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  shall  apply:  Provided  further.  That 
such  Institution  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  at  quar- 
terly or  semester  intervals  that  it  is  in  com- 
pliance with  this  provision.  .  .  ." 

"  Commission  member  Caruso  dissents. 
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THE    PRESIDENT.    THE    CONGRESS. 
AND  THE  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia  by  the  US.  troops  has  pre- 
cipitated one  of  the  most  serious  con- 
stitutional questions  this  Nation  has 
faced— the   question   of    the   respective 
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roles  of  the  President  and  Congress  with 
respect  to  warmaking. 

Now  Congress  is  beginning  to  a.ssert 
its  proper  role  which  it  has  abdicated  for 
too  long.  I  have  pointed  out  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  tragic  war  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  control  and  end  it 
through  the  appropriation  process.  At 
last  this  approach  is  receiving  broad 
acceptance. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  May  16  issue  of 
New  Yorker  magazine.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues: 

The  Talk  or  the  Town 

NOTES    AND   COMMENT 

As  the  defeated  British  regiments  marched 
past  tiie  flies  of  French  and  American  troops 
at  Yorktown.  the  British  bands.  In  detached 
resignation,  played  "The  World  Turned  Up- 
side Down."  The  same  tune  would  have  been 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  events 
of  last  week.  For  the  two-hundred-year-old 
American  system  came  under  Its  most  serious 
attack  in  modern  limes,  not  from  the  poor, 
the  blacks,  or  the  students  but  from  the 
White  House— the  fount,  the  pinnacle,  the 
keystone  of  the  established  order.  President 
Nixon  became  the  first  President  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  deliberately  to 
order  American  forces  to  invade  another  na- 
tion on  his  own,  without  seeking  congres- 
sional approval  or  support.  This  order  was 
in  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  the  temper- 
ing strictures  of  our  history,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  democracy.  It  was. 
therefore,  an  act  of  usurpation. 

Few  prohibitions  are  more  clearly  set  forth 
In  the  Constitution.  It  makes  the  President 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  explicitly  states 
that  only  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war  or  raise  armies.  The  Federalist 
Papers  reaffirm  what  the  law  makes  clear: 
the  term  Commander-in-Chief  meant  only 
that  the  President  could  direct  the  conflict 
after  Congress  had  decided  to  make  war. 
Hamilton  wrote  that  the  President's  power 
would  be  much  less  than  the  power  of  the 
British  King,  for  "it  would  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  than  the  supreme  command  and 
direction  of  the  military  and  naval  forces, 
as  first  General  and  Admiral  of  the  Confed- 
eracy: while  that  of  the  British  King  ex- 
tends to  the  declaring  of  war  and  to  the 
raising  and  regulating  of  fleets  and  armies — 
all  which,  by  the  Constitution  under  con- 
sideration, would  apperUln  to  the  legisla- 
ture." This  was  no  casual  division.  The  fear 
of  military  power  under  the  control  of  a 
central  government  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  popular  objections  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  nation.  The  only  way  this 
could  happen,  the  founders  responded,  was 
by  a  "continued  conspiracy"  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature  In  this  case, 
Hamilton  advised,  "the  people  should  resolve 
to  recall  all  the  powers  they  have  heretofore 
parted  with  out  of  their  own  hands  ...  In 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  manage  their 
own  concerns  In  person."  As  sophisticated 
men.  the  Pounding  Fathers  foresaw  some  of 
the  dangers  that  lay  ahead.  They  recognized 
explicitly  that  formal  declarations  of  wir 
were  going  out  of  style,  but  they  still  re- 
quired our  legislature  to  declare  war.  They 
saw  "how  easy  |lt|  would  be  to  fabricate 
pretences  of  approaching  danger,"  but  they 
said  that  this  would  demand  "a  combination 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative, 
in  some  scheme  of  usurpation."  In  other 
words,  the  Constitution  would  protect  the 
American  people  against  the  misuse  of  mili- 
tary power  by  prohibiting  the  executive  from 
going  to  war  without  congressional  approval 
and  prohibiting  Congress  from  directing  the 
wax  it  had  started.  Even  this  was  dangerous, 
they  acknowledged,  but  it  was  the  best  that 
could  be  done. 
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For  over  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the 
Constitution  was  followed.  Congress  declared 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  (even 
though  there  bad  been  a  somewhat  provoked 
attack  on  our  troops) ,  the  Spanish -American 
War.  and  both  World  Wars.  In  the  period 
after  the  Second  World  War,  things  began 
to  change.  The  development  of  Soviet  atomic 
power,  the  miUtary  impotence  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  shock  of  Korea  Impelled 
us  toward  the  creation  of  a  large  peacetime 
standing  Army — the  first  in  our  history.  It 
was  seen  that  a  sudden  emergency  might 
require  instant  action,  with  no  time  to  go 
to  Congress.  This  implied  exception  to  Con- 
stitutional principle  was  based  on  the  tech- 
nological realities  of  atomic  war,  and  it  has 
been  Invoked  only  once — when  we  inter- 
vened In  the  Dominican  Republic.  That 
intervention,  however,  was  based  on  the  claim 
that  action  within  hours  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  Americans  trapped  be- 
tween the  contending  forces — simply  a  tra- 
ditional rescue  operation.  This  claim  may 
well  have  masked  other  motives,  but  Ameri- 
can forces  were  not  committed  to  combat, 
and  support  of  the  congressional  leadership 
was  sought  and  received  within  hours  of  the 
order  to  intervene  and  before  the  Marines 
had  actually  landed.  In  Korea  in  1950,  Presi- 
dent Truman  acted  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Security  Council,  whose  powers  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  when  It  con- 
sented to  ratification  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  In  addition,  Truman  met  with  the 
congressionid  leadership  of  both  parties  be- 
fore ordering  combat  forces  into  action,  and 
received  their  unanimous  support,  along 
with  that  of  the  defeated  Republican  nomi- 
nee, Thomas  Dewey.  Nor  was  there  any 
doubt  of  the  overwhelming  public  and  con- 
gressional approval  of  his  action — at  least 
in  the  beginning.  (The  same  week,  the  draft 
was  extended  with  only  four  dissenting 
votes.)  Still,  the  Republican  candidates  in 
1952 — including  Senator  Nixon — were  critical 
of  Truman's  failure  to  get  more  formal  con- 
gressional approval.  So  President  Elsenhower 
sought,  and  received,  congressional  resolu- 
tions authorizing  him  to  act  in  the  Middle 
East  and  In  the  Formosa  Strait.  President 
Johnson  himself  asked  for  a  resolution  at  the 
time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  and  it 
was  the  literal  verbal  scope  of  this  resolution 
that  was  construed  as  authorizing  all  sub- 
sequent action  in  Vietnam.  Yet  such  a  con- 
struction was  clearly  an  evasion,  and  it  waa 
at  this  point  that  the  great  Constitutional 
principle  began  to  decay. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  taken  a  giant 
step.  Not  only  has  he  evaded  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitutional  division  of  ptowers  but  he 
has  deliberately  ignored  its  plain  meaning 
and  Intent.  He  has  decided  that  he  will  go  to 
war  in  Cambodia  because  he  feels  It  neces- 
sary, no  matter  what  Congress  wants  or  what 
the  people  think.  He  has  even  Implied  that 
such  willful  disregard  of  the  people  and 
their  elected  representatives  is  an  act  of 
noble  self-sacrifice,  and  has  hinted  that  we 
should  admire  his  courage  In  exceeding  the 
limits  of  his  Constitutional  powers.  The  war 
In  Camlx>dla  was  not  an  emergency.  There 
was  time  enough  to  present  the  matter  to 
Congress  for  a  switch  decision.  Indeed,  un- 
concealed debate  within  the  executive  branch 
went  on  long  enough  to  permit  the  Vietcong 
to  evacuate  the  threatened  area.  But  the 
President  did  not  follow  the  precedent  of  all 
his  postwar  predecessors  by  seeking  assur- 
ance of  congressional  support,  either  for- 
mally or  through  meetings  with  the  leader- 
ship. Rather,  he  made  war  by  flat.  He  has 
thus  united  in  himself  the  powers  that  the 
Constitution  divides  and  that  have  remained 
divided  through  our  history.  This  comes  from 
an  Administration  that  proclaims  its  devo- 
tion to  "strict  construction." 

This  is  not  a  technical,  legal  question.  In 
Import,  it  transcends  the  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  war  itself.  The  President,  in 
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effect,  says,  "I,  and  I  alone,  have  decided 
to  go  to  war  in  Camlxxlla."  Where  does  he 
get  that  power?  The  Constitution  denies  it 
to  him.  He  is  not  acting  under  the  neces- 
sity of  instant  reaction.  He  has  the  power 
only  because  he  asserts  It.  and  because  the 
armies  follow.  In  a  world  in  which  conflicts 
are  interrelated,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  his  reasoning.  He  can  Invade 
Laos  and  Thailand.  In  both  of  which  coun- 
tries Communists  are  active.  He  can  enter 
North  Vietnam  Itself.  He  can  attack  China, 
which  is  both  a  sanctuary  and  a  source  of 
supply  for  the  North  Vietnamese.  Nor  is  the 
Soviet  Union  exempt,  since  it,  too,  helps  our 
adversaries  in  Vietnam.  Such  an  assertion 
of  authority  Is  not  among  the  prerogatives 
of  a  democratic  leader  in  a  republic  of  divided 
powers.  Our  democracy  Is  not  an  elective 
dictatorship.  It  is  a  government  in  which 
all  elected  officials  have  carefully  limited 
powers.  Suppose  the  President  said  he  was 
going  to  change  the  tax  laws,  because  the 
rates  were  unjust.  What  an  outcry  we  wotUd 
hear.  Yet  how  trivial  such  an  act  would  be. 
compared  to  concentrating  the  power  over 
war  and  peace  in  a  single  office.  The  light  of 
democracy  depends  on  a  common  acceptance, 
by  people  and  government,  of  the  limits  of 
power.  What  if,  two  years  from  now,  the 
President  should  cancel  the  elections,  on  the 
ground  of  national  need?  Would  It  be  easy 
to  revolt  against  an  armed  force  of  three  and 
a  quarter  million  men  U  they  remained 
obedient  to  their  Coounander-ln-Chlef?  The 
possibility  now  seems  absurd.  But  it  illumi- 
nates the  fact  that  our  system  works  only 
because  men  have  felt  constrained  by  Its 
assumptions:  courts  and  legislatures  have 
neither  guns  nor  treasuries  to  enforce  their 
will.  Now  one  of  the  most  baste  of  these 
liberating  assumptions  has  been  swept  away. 
It  must  be  restored. 

The  first  duty  of  resistance  lies  with  the 
legislative  branch.  For  years.  Its  members 
have  been  abdicating  their  responsibility, 
watching  almost  without  protest  while  their 
authority  was  eroded  and  their  mandates 
were  evaded.  They  have  allowed  their  power 
to  be  usurped.  Now  they  are  scorned  and 
Ignored,  because  the  President  is  confldent 
that  they  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
will  to  challenge  his  action — that  each,  look- 
ing to  his  own  Interest,  will  allow  the  com- 
mon cause  to  decay.  II  this  Is  a  true  Judgment 
and  the  President's  act  is  not  repudiated, 
then  they  will  have  denied  the  oath  they 
took  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  For  Con- 
gress is  the  people's  guardian.  The  authors 
of  the  Federalist  Papers  reassured  the  doubt- 
ful that  "in  the  only  Instances  In  which 
the  abuse  of  the  executive  authority  was 
materially  to  be  feared,  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  United  States  would  ...  be  subjected 
to  the  control  of  a  branch  of  the  legislative 
body.  What  more  could  be  desired  by  an 
enlightened  and  reasonable  people?"  What 
more  indeed? 

The  other  possibility  Is  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  1952,  President  Truman  seized  the  steel 
mills,  because,  be  claimed,  a  steel  strike  was 
endangering  the  war  effort  in  Korea.  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  he  had  no  such 
power  and  ordered  blm  to  return  the  mills. 
That  opinion  concluded,  "The  Founders  of 
this  Nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking  power 
to  the  Congress  alone  in  both  good  and  bad 
times.  It  would  do  no  good  to  recall  the 
historical  events,  the  fears  of  power  and  the 
hopes  for  freedom  that  lay  behind  their 
choice.  Such  a  review  would  but  conflrm  our 
holding  that  this  seizure  order  cannot  stand." 
How  much  more  does  this  invasion  transgress 
those  same  hopes  and  fears. 

There  are  many  ways  to  bring  the  issue  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Senate  itself  might 
Instruct  its  leaders  to  bring  an  action  to 
restrain  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  ordering  further  combat  in 
Cambodia.  This  would  t>e  an  unprecedented 
response    to    an    unprecedented    act.    The 
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issue  is  Constitutional,  and  is  thus  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  court. 
And  surely  no  Individual  or  Institution  has 
greater  standing  to  bring  such  an  action 
than  the  very  body  whose  powers  have  been 
taken  away.  Another  route  lies  through  the 
recent  Massachusetts  statute  that  makes  It 
unlawful  to  require  any  resident  of  that  state 
to  serve  outside  the  United  States  in  an 
undeclared  war.  The  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  instructed  by  the  law 
to  bring  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Coui^  in 
order  to  prevent  such  service  from  being 
required.  In  relation  to  Vietnam,  the  passage 
of  the  bill  was  a  symbolic  action.  In  the  case 
of  the  Cambodian  invasion,  the  law  could  be 
a  vehicle  for  resolving  a  momentous  issue. 
Would  the  Court  decide?  No  one  can  be  sure. 
But  it  alone  can  decide,  and  that  is  its  re- 
sponsibility. Discussing  the  Supreme  Court, 
Hamilton  wrote  that  it  must  have  the  power 
to  invalidate  all  acts  by  the  other  branches 
of  government  which  are  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  "To  deny  this,"  he  said,  "would 
be  to  affirm  that  the  deputy  is  greater  than 
his  principal;  that  the  servant  Is  above  his 
master;  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  superior  to  the  people  themselves;  that 
men  acting  by  virtue  of  powers  may  do  not 
only  what  their  powers  do  not  authorize  but 
what  they  forbid." 

The  President  has  now  declared  himself 
superior  to  the  people,  to  the  legislature,  and 
to  the  laws.  We  have  lasted  as  a  functioning 
democracy  for  almost  two  hundred  years. 
The  foundation  of  that  democracy  has  l>een 
a  vigilant  regard  for  the  principle  that  no 
one  man  or  institution  shall  impose  an  unre- 
strained will  on  the  decisions  that  shape  the 
nation.  If  the  American  people  now  let  tills 
principle  be  eroded,  while  the  capacity  for 
resistance  still  remains,  then  we  wUl  deserve 
our  fate.  For  we  will  have  lost  the  ultimate 
protection  of  liberty,  stronger  than  govern- 
ments, more  enduring  than  constitutions — 
the  win  of  a  people  to  be  free. 


TOM  ROSS,  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU  CHIEF, 
SAYS  "U5.  ALMOST  RIPPING  IT- 
SELF APAR-r- 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.i.rNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old 
friend  and  a  respected  newsman  has  re- 
turned to  Washington  after  a  2-year  as- 
signment as  head  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  overseas  news  bureau  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Tom  Ross  is  an  old  Washington  hand. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  after  an 
absence  of  2  years  he  stated  in  an  inter- 
view that  Americans  are  "crucifying 
themselves  needlessly"  if  they  believe 
that  our  problems  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Everjnu'here  in  the  world  there  are 
more  serious  problems  than  we  have  here 
at  home,  but  our  sense  of  social  consci- 
ence, our  desire  to  put  things  right  and 
secure  a  decent  environment  for  every- 
one, impels  us  to  rush  headlong  into 
change.  As  a  result,  our  priorities  get 
jumbled  and  our  voices  get  louder.  And 
concern  suddenly  turns  into  crisis. 

Tom  Ross  Is  an  eminently  sensible 
man  and  his  experience  with  the  world 
abroad  should  have  a  refreshing  effect 
on  his  view  of  our  world  here  at  home. 
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We  welcome  him 
and  congratulate  him 
new  assignment  as 
Chief  of  the  Chicago 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
priate    comments 
identity  crisis  are  well 
I  commend  them  to  my 

U.S.  Almost  Rippino 

Ross  S.' 

( By  Ron 

America  Is  "almost 
trying  to  deal  with  Its 
Times'  new  Washington 
as  B.  Ross,  said 
Interview. 

Ross    said    that    an 
himself,   was    returning 
absence  would  find  a  fee 
amount  of  tension  ]ust 

However.    Ross 
"crucifying   themselves 
feel  the  United  States 
greater  than  those  of 

"Europe  and  the 
placid    by    comparison, 
are   not   critical   of 
though  ihey  have  their 
religious    antipathy    and 
presslon." 
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Ross  is  in  Chicago  thii  i 
tlons  and  appearances 
new  duties  in  Washington 
marks  Wednesday  were 
Jim  Conway  Show. 

Ross  s   appointment 
urday  by  James  P.  Hogd 
Sun-Tltn«8.  Roes  succeeds 
who  win  continue  bis 
politics  as  The  Washington 

Ross,  40,  returned  to 
from  two  years  in 
East.  He  opened  the  first 
seas    news    bureau    in 
1968.  For  the  last  seven 
ported  on  Europe  and 
a  Paris  base. 


Europe 


CRKAT     SXPEC  TATIONS 

Ross  told  Conway  that  expectations  of 
other  peoples  of  the  world  were  not  always 
as  high  as  those  of  Amerl  cans 

"We  live  on  a  complc  tely  different  plane 
than  other  countries,"  hr  said.  "There  Is  not 
a  free  sense  of  justice 
Repression  by  government  authorities  is  com 
monplace,  and  accepte<    even  by  the  left- 
wing  inteUectuals." 

Therefore,  Ross  said, 
climate  of  reform  and 
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Monday.  His  re- 
on   WGN-TVs  The 
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necessarily  follow  that  he  Is  also  more  re- 
mote from  the  public  realities." 

After  his  television  appearance,  Ross  sum- 
marized his  Ideas  about  his  new  Job.  He 
said  he  is  convinced  that  It  is  necessary  for 
a  newspaper  to  have  a  strong  Washington 
bureau  rather  than  rely  only  on  wire-service 
stories  for  coverage  of  the  capital. 

"Each  city,  particularly  a  major  city  such 
as  Chicago,  has  Its  own  unique  problems  and 
attitudes,"  he  said.  "It  is  important  that  the 
readers  be  represented  by  a  press  corps  alert 
to  and  aware  of  these  unique  things. 

"Contrary  to  what  many  people  on  the 
Eastern  seaboard  might  think,  for  instance, 
people  in  Chicago  are  intensely  aware  of 
the  international  scene — more  so  even  than 
the  people  of  the  East  Coast,  who  have  ua- 
dltionally  been  Internationalists." 

KEOS  TTPSET  BALANCE 

Ross  appeared  on  the  Extension  720  pro- 
gram on  radio  station  WON  Wednesday  night 
and  again  spoke  on  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

He  said:  "In  a  certain  fundamental  sense  I 
think  it's  almost  impossible  to  redress  the 
balance  that  has  been  upset  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Russians. 

"If  the  Israelis  intend  to  maintain  for  any 
great  length  of  time  their  self-imposed  in- 
hibition against  moving  Into  the  areas  where 
the  Russians  are  present,  and  If  the  Russian 
presence  can  restrain  the  Israelis  in  this  man- 
ner for  a  rather  long  period  of  time,  I  think 
their  whole  strategic  advantage  will  have 
withered  to  such  a  point  that  I  believe  they 
will  be  terribly  vulnerable  mllltarUy." 
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Euanounced   Sat- 
Jr.,  editor  of  The 
Carleton  V.  Kent, 
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Correspondent. 
Washington  April  1 
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Beirut,    Lebanon,    in 
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tile  Middle  East  from 
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Turning  to  the  question  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  involvement  In  ^he  Middle  East  con- 
flict, Ross  said  its  exten^  was  "considerable." 

"Russian  pilots  are  fljllng  Egyptian  planes, 
manning  radar  statiotxs  and  conducting 
aerial  reconnaissance,"  be  said.  "The  ques- 
tion is.  to  what  extent  ^  this  purely  a  pay- 
cbologlcal  contribution  I  and  to  what  extent 
Rtissla  is  ready  to  go  int^  battle." 

He  added.  "I'm  inclined  to  think,  as  our 
State  Department  doe4  that  the  Russians 
are  mounting  purely  ft  psychological  de- 
fense. Israelis  are  loathe  to  attack  Egyptian 
Installations  because  they  are  reluctant  to 
klU  a  Ruaslan." 

LBJ,  inxON  COMPARXD 

Asked  to  compare  tns  administrations  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Richard  M.  Ntxon  in 
their  eflTects  on  the  Washington  press,  Rooa 
said 

"Nixon  la  a  much  mofe  removed  President 
than  Johnson  was.  Johnson  liked  to  xu» 
the  press  as  a  soundlnf  board  for  his  ideas. 
Nixon  is  much  more  rei^te,  though  It  doeent 


a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  toward  such  disorders. 

"7.  By  specious  argument,  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  moral  virtues,  honesty,  sobriety, 
continence  and  faith  in  the  pledged  words. 

"C.  Cause  the  registration  on  aU  firearms 
on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless. 

"Quite  a  list,  but  stop  and  think  how 
many  of  these  rules  are  being  carried  out  in 
this  nation  today.  How  can  any  thinking 
person  say  that  the  Communists  do  not  have 
any  part  in  the  chaos  that  is  upsetting  our 
nation. 

"Coincidence?  We  think  not  I" 

Obviously  this  editorial  promotes  the  ul- 
tra-conservative view.  Yet  it  should  evoke 
reflective  thought,  especially  by  the  young. 

Surely  youth's  greatest  challenge  today  is 
to  focus  reform  efforts  upon  those  things  In 
our  free  society  which  genuinely  cry  for 
change — without  being  patsies  for  subver- 
sives who  seek  only  to  destroy  all  free 
societies. 


YOtJTHS  GREAT  CHALLENGE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   XNDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

following  article  from  the  editorial  page 

of  the  Peru,  Ind..  Tribune  of  April  12, 

1970,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress: 

TotrrH'8   Orxat   Challkno* 

Partisanship  aside,  an  editorial  distributed 
by  Gov.  Edgar  Whltcomb's  ofBce  merits 
thoughtful  reflection  as  mindless  violence 
again  afflicts  the  American  society. 

Reprinted  most  recently  In  the  Lawrence 
Journal,  the  editorial  follows: 

"In  May  of  1919.  at  Dusseldorf.  Germany, 
the  Allied  Poroee  obtained  a  copy  of  some  of 
the  'Communist  Rules  for  Revolution.'  As 
you  read,  stop  after  each  item  and  think 
about  the  present-day  situation  where  you 
live — and  around  the  nation.  We  quote  from 
the  Red  Rules : 

"A.  Corrupt  the  yotmg.  Get  them  away 
from  religion.  Get  them  Interested  In  sex. 
Make  them  superficial,  destroy  their  rugged- 
ness. 

"B.  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity. 

"1.  Get  people's  minds  off  their  govern- 
ment by  foctislng  their  attention  on  sexy 
books  and  plays  smd  other  trivialities. 

"2.  Divide  the  people  Into  hostile  groups 
by  constantly  harping  on  controversial  mat- 
ters of  no  importance. 

"3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  nat- 
ural leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to  con- 
tempt and  ridicule. 

"4.  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but 
seize  power  as  fast  and  as  ruthleesly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"6.  Encoxirage  government  extravagance, 
destroy  Its  credit,  produce  fear  of  Inflation 
with  rising  prices  and  general  discontent. 

"6.  Poment  unnecessary  strikes  In  vital  in- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  focter 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nxw  tork 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
8,  1970,  the  National  Housing  Conference 
had  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Tlie  National  Housing  Conference, 
founded  in  1931,  Is  the  oldest  national 
citizens  organization  devoted  to  housing 
and  has  worked  for  many  years  for  the 
cause  of  more  and  better  housing. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  the  conference 
adopted  many  resolutions  relating  to  all 
areas  of  housing  and  I  believe  that  these 
resolutions,  together  with  the  extensive 
review  of  housing  legislation  contained 
therein  should  be  reviewed  by  all  those 
Interested  in  housing  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tension of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Hoitsino  Conference  Resoltjtions 
Adopted  by  the  Membership  or  the  Na- 
tional Housing  CoNnaENci;  at  Its  Annual 
Meetikc,  March  8.  1970,  Washujoton,  D.C. 

CHAPTER  A.  GENERAL  STATEMENT  OP  PROBLEMS 
AND  OBJECTIVES 

1.  America's  cities  are  in  a  crisis  resulting 
from  the  decay  of  decades  and  from  failure 
to  improve  the  quality  of  American  life.  Many 
of  the  people  In  the  cities  are  Ill-housed  and 
live  in  despair  and  disillusionment.  The  need 
for  decent  housing  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
crisis.  We  must  take  vigorous  and  immediate 
action  toward  achieving  our  goal  of  provid- 
ing good  homes  and  good  neighborhoods  for 
all  who  are  ill-housed.  It  is  not  enough  to 
build  new  housing  or  rehabilitate  existing 
housing.  At  the  same  time  there  must  be  an 
expansion  of  social  programs  and  services 
for  the  people. 

2.  We  must  respond  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  ill-housed  and  eliminate 
their  human  suffering  and  dlslUuslonment 
which  Is  contributing  to  unrest  and  violence 
In  our  cities.  In  these  Resolutions,  NHC  pre- 
sents measures  which  are  essential  to  help 
solve  these  problems  and  alleviate  the  crisis 
In  our  cities.  No  single  program  can  embrace 
the  solutions  to  all  of  the  cities'  problems. 
This  Report  recommends  programs  designed 
especially  to: 
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(a)  Provide  good  homes  for  people  of  all 
incomes  in  wholesome  living  environments 
which  are  In  keeping  with  our  Nation's 
standards  and  aspirations; 

(b)  To  take  action  to  revitalize  our  cities 
and  save  them  from  blight  and  obsolescence; 
and 

(c)  To  expand  social  programs,  services 
and  job  opportunities  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  American  life. 

3.  In  1968  Congress  enacted  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  housing  law  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  has  as 
its  underlying  premise  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  facing  a  serious  housing 
shortage.  Not  only  did  the  1968  Act  reaffirm 
prior  pronouncements  that  our  national 
housing  goal  Is  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family,"  but  It  embodies  into  law  an  average 
naUonal  goal  of  2,600,000  housing  units  as 
being  needed  annually  for  the  next  ten  years 
to  meet  these  housing  shortages.  Of  the  2.6 
million  units,  the  goal  states  that  600,000 
annually  are  needed  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing;  also,  that  such  housing  is 
our  highest  priority. 

4.  NHC  agrees  with  Secretary  Romnej  that 
the  housing  shortage  is  at  the  most  severe 
level  since  World  War  n.  During  recent  years, 
national  housing  production  has  been  grossly 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  American  people.  It  has  fallen  far 
short  of  providing  sufficient  housing  to  cover 
the  number  of  new  family  formations  and 
the  number  of  housing  units  lost  from  the 
housing  supply  as  a  result  of  destruction  or 
deterioration.  With  the  current  Inadequate 
supply  of  mortgage  funds  for  housing,  the 
volume  of  housing  construction  has  been  de- 
clining further,  so  that  we  are  now  at  an  an- 
nual production  rate  of  about  1,200,000  dwell- 
ings. This  is  less  than  half  of  the  housing  goal 
established  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

6.  As  a  result  of  fiscal  restraints  and  tight 
money  policies,  housing  suffers  more  than 
any  other  segment  of  the  economy.  During 
the  1966  period  of  tight  money,  the  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers — in  its  1967  Report — 
said  that  the  housing  Industry  bore  90%  of 
the  credit  restraints.  We  are  facing  the  same 
problem  during  the  present  period  of  tight 
money.  There  is  a  woefully  Inadequate  sup- 
ply of  mortgage  funds  available  now  for 
bousing.  Housing  cannot  compete  with 
others  who  are  prepared  to  pay  higher  inter- 
est rates  and  offer  greater  returns,  such  as 
those  who  are  building  industrial  plants, 
commercial  and  offlce  buildings  or  who  are 
providing  consumer  financing. 

6.  The  increases  In  Interest  rates  and 
housing  costs  have  excluded  people  from  the 
housing  market  who  need  homes  but  can  no 
longer  afford  them.  The  situation  was  further 
aggravated  by  the  recent  increase  in  Interest 
rates  to  8  >4  %  on  loans  under  the  FHA  and 
VA  programs.  The  NHC  disapproves  of  this 
Increased  interest  rate  on  the  grounds  that 
It  will  contribute  further  to  the  inflation  in 
housing  costs,  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  housing  which  can  be  produced  under  the 
interest  subsidy  programs,  and  to  further  the 
decline  in  total  rental  housing  production. 
The  NHC  believes  that  there  are  other  meas- 
ures available  to  the  Administration  which 
could  effectively  reduce  the  inflationary  in- 
terest rate  on  residential  mortgages.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  increase  In  housing  costs  beyond 
the  reach  of  more  families,  80%  of  all  new 
housing  units  produced  under  $15,000  are 
mobile  homes. 

7.  Characterized  as  a  sequel  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  with  an 
overwhelming  bi-partisan  vote  of  Congress. 
The  1969  Housing  Act  does  not  initiate  major 
new  programs  but  provides  authorizations 
and  extensions  to  make  many  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  1968  Act  more  effective.  How- 
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ever,  even  with  enactment  of  the  1969  bill, 
many  of  the  new  programs  established  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
are  still  not  fully  implemented  or  opera- 
tional. In  these  recommendations  we  are  pro- 
posing additional  measures  which  are  needed 
to  accomplish  our  goals — both  (a)  through 
new  or  amendatory  legislation;  and  (b) 
through  changes  in  policy  and  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  existing  legislation. 

8.  While  the  law  approves  an  average  na- 
tional goal  of  2,600,000  units  annually  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years,  NHC  urges  that  the 
average  national  goal  should  be  3,000,000 
units  a  year.  NHC  agrees  an  average  of 
2,000,000  tinite  should  be  biUlt  annually  for 
those  above  the  low  and  moderate  Income 
groups  who  do  not  need  federal  assistance. 
However,  instead  of  an  average  of  600,000 
units  annually  for  low  and  moderate  income 
housing,  NHC  recommends  a  goal  of  at  least 
1,000,000  units  annually  for  these  Income 
groups — of  which  half  would  be  for  the  low 
income  group.  Due  to  the  present  crisis  In- 
volving unprecedented  high  interest  rates 
and  housing  costs,  many  families  need  some 
form  of  housing  assistance  even  though  they 
could  afford  housing  without  such  assistance 
under  normal  conditions.  Accordingly,  this 
report  recommends  several  special  measures 
which  are  required  at  this  time  to  enable 
such  families  to  obtain  adequate  housing 
at  monthly  charges  which  they  can  afford. 

9.  In  1949,  Congress  established  the,  na- 
tional goal  to  provide  a  decent  home  and 
good  environment  for  every  American  family. 
Now,  21  years  later,  we  are  no  closer  to  achiev- 
ing that  goal.  Instead  of  that  goal  becoming 
a  reality,  it  is  a  promise  which  appears  fur- 
ther from  fulfillment  now,  due  to  the  greater 
housing  shortage  and  rising  housing  costs. 
There  is  a  growing  gap  between  the  monthly 
cost  of  housing  and  the  ablUty-to-pay  of  fam- 
ilies. This  is  requiring  them  to  pay  higher 
and  higher  percentages  of  their  Income  for 
housing.  There  is  a  special  burden  on  very 
low  Income  families  who  often  spend  more 
than  one-third  of  their  earnings  to  get  hotis- 
Ing  which  is  overcrowded  or  substandard. 
Every  American  family  has  a  right  to  obtain 
decent  housing  within  its  means  and  in  a 
neighborhood  of  its  choice.  We  need  to  give 
the  highest  priority  to  fulflU  otir  commit- 
ment to  this  goal.  In  these  resolutions  we 
describe  In  detail  all  of  the  programs  and 
actions  required  to  achieve  this  goal. 

10.  In  these  times  when  there  are  so  many 
competing  demands  for  the  use  of  federal 
funds  and  national  resources,  it  is  most 
significant  that  Congress  further  declared 
that  these  programs  should  have  the  highest 
priority.  This  Congressional  determination  is 
so  important  that  we  quote  it  in  full  as  a 
necessary  introduction  to  these  recommenda- 
tions :  "The  Congress  declares  that  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  housing  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  which  are  designed  to 
assist  families  with  Incomes  so  low  that  they 
could  not  otherwise  decently  house  them- 
selves, and  of  other  Government  programs 
designed  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  such  families,  the  highest  priority 
and  emphasis  should  be  given  to  meeting  the 
hotising  needs  of  those  families  for  which  the 
national  goal  has  not  become  a  reality;  and 
In  the  carrying  out  of  such  programs  there 
should  be  the  fullest  practicable  utilization 
of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  private 
enterprise  and  of  individual  self-help  tech- 
niques." (Italic  added.) 

11.  Tills  declaration  by  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  need  for  a  drastic  realignment 
of  past  priorities  in  our  federal  budget  and 
exi>endltures,  since  these  housing  programs 
were  given  a  lower  priority  than  other  less 
urgent  programs.  Now  the  Congress  has 
declared  that  these  programs  should  be  given 
the  highest  priority  and  there  is  a  federal 
commitment  to  take  all  action  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  providing  decent  hotising 
for  families  with  incomes  so  low  that  they 
could  not  otherwise  decently  house  them- 
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selves.  To  translate  this  highest  priority  into 
reality  takes  firm  and  courageous  action — 
both  by  Congress  and  the  President.  NHC 
urges  that  action  be  taken  to  carry  out  this 
mandate. 

CHAPTER  B.    ACTIONS  NECESSARY  TO  ACHIEVX  OI7B 
GOALS 

1.  Annual  Presidential  Report.  The  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  re- 
quired an  annual  Presidential  Report  to 
Congress  on  progress  toward  meeting  housing 
goals.  NHC  Is  in  full  accord  with  the  em- 
phasis placed  by  the  first  report  filed  by 
former  President  Johnson  on  the  necessity 
of  full  funding  for  all  programs  in  order  to 
meet  the  housing  goals  established  by  law. 
However,  NHC  believes  that  the  report  failed 
to  propose  other  necessary  solutions  for  some 
of  the  basic  problems  which  must  be  resolved 
If  these  national  goals  are  to  be  achieved. 

First,  the  assurance  of  adequate  financing, 
at  reasonable  cost,  for  the  necessary  expan- 
sion of  total  housing  production,  particularly 
for  the  production  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing; 

Second,  the  provision  of  adequate  sites,  at 
reasonable  prices,  to  accommodate  this  un- 
precedented production  growth  of  housing 
on  a  well-planned  and  economic  basis;  and 

Third,  the  adoption  of  the  additional 
measures  recommended  In  this  report. 

President  Nixon  has  not  yet  submitted  his 
Presidential  Report  to  Congress  on  progress 
toward  meeting  housing  goals. 

2.  Full  Funding  and  Increases  for  All  Pro- 
grams. The  first  imperative  for  meeting  our 
housing  goals  is  full  funding  and  fuU  use  of 
all  authorizations  contained  in  the  hous- 
ing laws.  We  commend  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Romney  for  their  action  In  re- 
questing full  funding  for  the  interest  assist- 
ance programs  under  Sections  235  and  236. 
We  regret  that  there  have  been  reductions  in 
the  amounts  actually  authorized  in  Appropri- 
ation Acts  for  these  programs.  In  these  un- 
precedented times  of  bousing  shortages,  NHC 
strongly  urges  supplemental  appropriations 
of  all  monies  authorized  but  not  yet  appro- 
priated. However,  full  funding  of  existing 
authorizations  will  not  result  in  producing 
the  Intended  volume  of  housing  because  of 
increases  in  interest  rates  and  other  hous- 
ing costs.  We  recommend  that  the  assistance 
authorization  for  all  housing  programs  be 
Increased  to  offset  the  advances  in  housing 
costs.  We  recommend  further  increases  in 
authorizations  for  all  programs  to  achieve 
our  higher  goals  and  to  make  up  for  defi- 
ciencies in  recent  production,  as  set  forth 
In  the  chapters  below. 

3.  No  gaps  in  Housing  Production.  In 
keeping  with  Congressional  goals,  there 
should  be  no  gaps  or  areas  of  unmet  needs 
in  our  housing  programs.  Effective  means 
must  be  developed  so  that  housing  will  be 
available  to  families  of  all  incomes.  Each 
family  whose  income  is  too  low  to  obtain 
decent  housing  should  receive  the  amount  of 
assistance  It  needs  to  get  such  housing.  We 
must  reach  the  unserved  income  group  below 
the  level  now  served  by  public  housing  or 
rent  supplements,  as  more  fully  discussed 
below.  Likewise,  we  must  avoid  a  gap  or  area 
of  unmet  need  in  programs  serving  moderate 
and  lower  income  families  through  private 
enterprise  with  federal  aid  consisting  of  (a) 
below  market  interest  rates  under  Section 
221(d)(3)  and  (b)  Interest  assistance  under 
Sections  235  and  236. 

4.  Programs  to  Assure  Adequate  Financ- 
ing for  Major  Increases  in  Housing  Produc- 
tion. 

The  record  of  the  past  two  decades  makes 
It  clear  that  the  flow  of  funds  for  residen- 
tial mortgage  financing  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  determined  by  federal  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies.  The  principal  sources  of 
funds  for  residential  financing  are  derived 
from  net  consumer  savings  as  deposited  in 
the  institutions  which  make  term  mortgage 
Investmenu  at  a  fixed  rate  of  return.  This 
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flow  of  savings  under  exlstlnj ;  Institutional 
arrangements  U  subject  to  I  harp  fluctua- 
tions based  on  competitive  rat(  s  or  return  on 
other  Investment  outlets.  Thup,  In  1966  and 
1967  the  primary  sources  of  re$ldentlal  mort- 
gage financing  had  great  dlfficiilty  In  financ- 
ing the  mortgage  requirements  of  approxi- 
mately $20  bUUon  for  the  y<ar  on  a  total 
private  housing  production  iit  an  average 
annual  rate  of  1550.000  unitj.  By  contrast, 
the  total  annual  mortgage  flnipiclng  require- 
ments Involved  In  meeting  th*  housing  pro- 
duction gocUs  by  1978  would  be  approximately 
$53  billion  at  current  price  Uiels,  which  no 
doubt  understatea  the  actual  !)rospectlve  re- 
quirements Even  on  the  assui  nption  of  con- 
tinued growth  In  gross  nation  il  product  and 
m  consumer  savings,  this  im  Heated  expan- 
sion of  more  than  3':,  tlmeii  the  previous 
housing  finance  requirements  indicates  that 
a  broadened  base  for  residential  financial  In- 
vestment must  be  developed.  *rhe  studies  of 
this  problem  made  by  the  National  Housing 
Conference  through  Its  broadly  based  com- 
mittees have  led  to  the  following  recom- 
mendations :  I 

(a)  Immediate  Implementation  of  the 
authority  provided  in  the  196f  Act  for  guar- 
antees by  the  Government  Naltonai  Mortgage 
Association  (GNMA)  of  mbrtgage-backed 
bonds  Issued  by  the  Federal  Jiatlonal  Mort- 
gage Association  (PNMA)  and  other  Institu- 
tions to  raise  new  funds  for  residential 
mortgages.  Such  bonds  would]  tap  additional 
sources  for  investment  in  bousing  such  as 
pension  funds  and  compaxaqle  institutions 
which  are  not  now  attracted)  by  mortgages 
with  Berviclng  reaponslblUtlesi 

(b)  GNMA  should  be  provided  whatever 
additional  funds  are  needed  Vd  continue  the 
Tandem  Program.  The  $15  billion  of  special 
assistance  funds  authorized  list  year  for  use 
under  SecUon  305(g)  should  be  transferred 
for  tandem  use  by  GNMA  under  Section 
305(c). 

(c)  We  urge  that  FNMA  b^  provided  with 
whatever  additional  funds  or  i  authorizations 
are  needed  to  continue  Its  In^lspenslble  pro- 
grams In  providing  a  market!  for  Pederally- 
insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages.  PNMA  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  InJ  providing  the 
financing  for  these  mortgages.  Last  year, 
PNMA  made  purchases  or  cojnmitments  for 
over  $13.5  billion  of  such  |  mortgages.  In 
accordance  with  Its  Chart*-.  FNMA  baa 
established  a  special  yield-related  price  for 
multi-family  mortgages  under  Federally- 
assisted  programs  of  Sectloti  236  or  rent 
supplements.  Since  the  S'j^  Interest  rate 
has  been  established,  this  haaj  enabled  PNMA 
to  buy  these  mortgages  at  <  par  until  the 
recent  auction  (held  on  Peb4uary  34)  when 
the  price  went  slightly  bel()w  par.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  the  Tandepi  Program  to 
assure  par  purchases  of  these  fiortgages  when 
FNMA  does  not  take  them  at  bar. 

(d)  NHC  applauds  the  rtassage  of  the 
Housing  Assistance  and  Interest  Control  Act. 
This  Act  Increases  the  authotlty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  from  $1  bllllo*  to  $4  btUion. 
The  Act  requires  the  Secretafy  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  use  the  authority,  w|ien  alternative 
means  cannot  effectively  b*  employed,  to 
permit  member*  of  the  Hofne  Loan  Bank 
System  to  continue  to  su{)ply  reasonable 
amounts  of  funds  to  the  mjortgage  marlcet 
whenever  the  ability  to  supfcly  such  funds 
Is  substantially  impaired  during  periods  of 
monetary  stringency  and  rapidly  rising 
Interest  rates.  The  Act  also  omtalns  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

( 1 )  Regulation  Q  authorit;  r  is  given  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  tlje  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  establlsb  flexible  inter- 
est rate  ceilings  untU  Marcti  23.  1971. 

(3)  The  limit  on  FDIC  an^  PSLIC  deposit 
insurance  U  raised  from  $14,000  to  $30,000. 

(3)  The  President  Is  glv^  authority  to 
establish  credit  controls  both  on  a  voluntary 
and  mandatory  basis.  We  endorse  the  full 
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us«  of  this  authority  as  a  means  of 
channeling  additional  funds  Into  housing 
production. 

(e)  Enactment  of  legislation  requiring 
governmental  trust  funds  to  Invest  a  portion 
of  their  loanable  funds  to  finance  housing, 
particularly  lor  low  and  moderate  Income 
families.  These  investments  would  Include 
mortgages  insured  by  PHA  or  VA  or  bonds 
guaranteed  by  GNMA  under  the  1968  Hous- 
ing Act  and  further  secured  by  pools  of 
insured  mortgages.  These  bonds  would 
relieve  the  investors  of  the  burdens  or  costs 
of  servicing  the  mortgages  and  would  assure 
a  full  recovery  of  the  funds  Invested.  Among 
the  public  trust  funds  to  be  so  Invested 
would  be  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  and 
Veterans  Administration  Funds  which  are 
available  for  Investment.  NHC  supports 
legislation  authorizing  the  use  of  such  VA 
funds  for  Investment  In  VA-guaranteed 
mortgages. 

(f)  Private  financial  Institutions  should 
also  be  Induced  to  Invest  a  portion  of  their 
loanable  funds  in  mortgages  insured  by 
PHA  or  VA  or  bonds  guaranteed  by  GNMA 
to  finance  bousing,  with  emphasis  on 
projects  which  serve  moderate  and  lower 
income  persons  and  families.  This  would 
Include  private  pension  funds.  Insurance 
company  funds  and  funds  of  financial  Insti- 
tutions which  benefit  from  federal  support 
or  assistance.  These  Institutions  should  be 
induced  to  make  such  Investments.  In  the 
case  of  institutions  which  obtain  federal 
support  or  assistance,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  enact  legislation  Imposing  as  a 
condition  to  such  federal  support  and  assist- 
ance the  requirement  that  the  institutions 
Invest  a  certain  proportion  of  their  funds 
In  new  housing.  This  requirement  can  be 
imposed  in  a  manner  which  would  not  work 
a  hardship  on  the  foregoing  funds  because 
the  housing  securities  would  provide  an 
attractive  return  and  assure  a  full  recovery. 

(g)  »4aJor  Institutions  such  as  universities 
should  be  induced  to  invest  portions  of  their 
endowment  or  other  funds  to  Improve  the 
general  area  In  which  they  are  located.  These 
institutions  should  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility to  assist  In  upgrading  the  housing  and 
environment  of  such  areas  In  order  to 
develop  sound  and  attractive  local  com- 
munities. 

(h)  Through  administration — or  legisla- 
tion. If  necessary — there  should  be  a  change 
In  the  lending  policies  of  the  Federal  Homo 
Loan  Bank  so  that  federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  can  borrow  with  greater  cer- 
tainty at  lower  costs  and  for  longer  terms 
than  at  present.  There  should  also  be  an 
earmarking  of  a  substantial  part  of  such 
advances  for  exclusive  use  In  purchasing 
mortgages  to  finance  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families.  We  r«commend 
legislation  to  authorize  a  subsidy  for  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  system  in  order  to  cover 
part  of  the  cost  which  It  Is  paying  to  borrow 
money  for  the  funds  which  it  advances  to 
member  savings  and  loan  associations.  The 
rate  on  these  advances  should  be  reduced  so 
that  member  savings  and  loan  associations 
will  have  an  adequate  supply  of  mortgage 
money  at  reasonable  interest  rates.  These 
advances  should  be  conditioned  on  the 
requirement  that  the  funds  advanced  to  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  would  be  used 
to  purchase  mortgages  at  a  reasonable  Inter- 
est rate.  This  will  assure  that  the  benefits 
of  the  Interest  subsidy  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

(I)  We  endorse  legislation  which  would 
require  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  pur- 
chase securities  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  PNMA  or  GNMA 
and  utilized  for  new  residential  mortgage 
financing.  This  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
Federal  Reserve's  present  authority  to  make 
purchases  on  the  open  market.  Since  P^deral 
Reserve's  purchase  of  obligations  would  be 
directly  from  FNMA,  ONMA,  and  the  Federal 
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Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  this  would  assure 
that  the  funds  would  be  channeled  directly 
into  the  mortgage  market  when  needed 
during  periods  like  this  when  we  have  mone- 
tary stringency  and  rising  interest  rates. 
These  obligations  would  include  participa- 
tion certificates  or  other  securities  issued 
against  the  pool  of  mortgages  or  consoli- 
dated debentures  or  other  obligations. 

(J)  We  support  S.  3503,  the  Middle  Income 
Mortgage  Credit  Act  introduced  by  Senator 
Proxmlre  for  himself  and  22  other  senators. 
This  bill  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  issue  cer- 
tificates in  the  amount  of  $3  billion  a  year 
to  raise  money  for  advances  to  member  and 
non-member  Institutions.  These  advances 
would  be  used  to  assist  families  with  Incomes 
not  in  excess  of  $10,000  to  buy  homes  or 
memberships  In  cooperatives  whose  appraised 
value  does  not  exceed  $25,000.  These  loans 
would  bear  interest  at  not  more  than  6Vi'>- 
Secretary  Romney  recently  pointed  out  that 
while  5  years  ago  two  families  in  five  could 
afford  a  median-priced  house  offered  for  sale, 
today  only  one  family  In  five  can  afford  the 
median-priced  house.  With  only  V4  of  our 
citizens  now  able  to  afford  a  median-priced 
house,  we  believe  that  8.  3503  should  be 
enacted  to  enable  middle  Income  Americans 
to  buy  modest-priced  homes  or  memberships 
in  cooperatives.  NHC  likewise  favors  Con- 
gressman Patman's  bill  (H.R.  14639)  which 
Is  intended  to  accomplish  the  same  objectives 
through  the  establishment  of  a  development 
bank  which  would  make  loans  available  at 
a  reasonable  Interest  rate  for  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  housing. 

(k)  We  support  H.R.  13694,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Barrett  and  Congresswoman 
Sullivan,  which  Is  similar  to  Senator  Prox- 
mire's  bill  described  above.  This  bill  creates 
a  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation 
(HOMLC)  which  would  administer  a  revolv- 
ing fund  capitalized  at  $10  billion  through 
appropriations  of  $3  billion  a  year  for  8  years. 
It  would  make  30-year  direct  loans  with  a 
maximum  of  $24,000  bearing  Interest  at  not 
more  than  6V4%.  Those  eUglble  for  loans 
would  be: 

(1)  "Credit  worthy"  moderate  Income 
families  unable  to  obtain  mortgages  at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest:  and 

(3)  Families  with  Incomes  not  exceeding 
$12,000.  except  that  HOMLC  would  have  the 
power  to  vary  the  Income  limit. 

Existing  FHA  Insuring  offices  would  process 
loan  applications  and  existing  lending  Insti- 
tutions would  service  the  mortgages  for  no 
more  than  ',<,  of  1":;!.  The  bills  described  in 
this  and  the  preceding  paragraph  should  be 
amended  to  provide  for  appropriate  deduc- 
tions on  determining  family  Income. 

( 1 )  We  oppose  FNMA's  entry  into  the  con- 
ventional secondary  mortgage  market  as  pro- 
posed in  S.  2958.  The  Federally-Insured 
mortgage  programs  need  all  of  the  FNMA 
funds  which  are  available  and  the  concen- 
tration of  all  of  the  FNMA  staff.  There 
should  not  be  any  diversion  of  PNMA  money 
or  time  to  the  additional  function  of  a 
secondary  market  for  conventional  mortgages. 
While  we  oppose  FNMA's  entry  Into  the 
conventional  secondary  mortgage  market,  we 
recognize  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  such 
a  conventional  market.  We  recommend  the 
use  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(PHLBB)  to  provide  a  secondary  market  for 
conventional  mortgages.  Accordingly,  we  sup- 
port S.  3508,  Introduced  by  Senator  Spark- 
man,  which  would  establish  a  Federal  Mort- 
gage'Marketing  CoriKiration  to  perform  this 
function  on  behalf  of  FHLBB.  Moreover,  It 
Is  necessary  to  extend  the  powers  so  that 
the  secondary  market  will  become  available 
not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  system  but  also  to  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  other  non- 
member  Institutions.  However,  this  conven- 
tional secondary  mortgage  market  should  be 
limited  to  mortgages  that  comply  with  the 
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current  standards  of  eligibility  under  the 
FHLBB  regulations  as  to  mortgage  amoimts 
and  the  percent  of  mortgage  In  relation  to 
value. 

(m)  We  tirge  Immediate  administrative 
action  and  implementation  to  utilize  all 
existing  legislation — as  described  above — In 
order  to  Increase  the  flow  of  funds  into 
residential  mortgage  financing,  so  that  hous- 
ing will  not  continue  to  bear  the  dispropor- 
tionate burden  of  fiscal  restraints  and  tight 
money  policies.  Such  administrative  actions 
are  necessary  since  housing  cannot  compete 
with  others  who  are  prepared  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates  and  offer  greater  returns,  in- 
cluding industrial  and  commercial  construc- 
tion and  consumer  financing.  Moreover,  the 
Administration  should  take  such  additional 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  shelter  housing 
from  the  impact  of  the  present  high  interest 
rates  and  monetary  and  fiscal  restraints. 
These  actions  are  required  to  Implement  the 
national  housing  policy  and  goals  authorized 
by  law. 

6.  Study  of  New  Type  of  Mortgage  Security 
to  Attract  Investmenta 

(a)  Some  financial  experts  have  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  mortgage  or 
Investment  security  which  would  better  at- 
tract money  for  fixed  long-term  investments 
In  housing.  They  point  out  that  many 
lenders  have  withdrawn  from  the  residential 
mortgage  market  because : 

(1)  They  anticipate  that  the  dollars  re- 
paid on  the  loan  will  have  a  substantially 
lower  value  and  purchasing  power  than  the 
dollars  loaned  initially;  and 

(3)  The  amount  of  return  is  not  attrac- 
tive as  compared  with  other  rates  of  return 
available  in  the  current  market. 

(b)  We  propose  that  a  study  be  made  of 
this  problem  so  that  recommendations  can 
be  made  at  a  later  date  concerning  the  ad- 
visability of  including  provisions  in  mort- 
gages or  other  housing  securities  which 
would  meet  this  problem  and  attract  neces- 
sary funds  for  Investments  In  housing  pro- 
duction. Among  the  measures  to  be  explored 
are  the  following: 

(1)  A  clause  in  the  mortgage  providing 
for  adjustments  yearly  only  on  the  amount 
of  principal  which  Is  to  be  repaid,  so  that 
it  reflects  reductions  in  the  value  and  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  as  shown  by  the 
Depctrtment  of  Labor  price  index;  or 

(2)  A  clause  In  the  mortgage  providing 
for  adjustments  yearly  In  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  payments  for  both  principal  and 
Interest  based  upon  changes  In  the  price 
index;  or 

(3)  A  clause  in  the  mortgage  providing  for 
adjustments  yearly  only  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest which  Is  to  be  paid  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  principal,  so  that  It  reflects 
changes  In  the  prevailing  interest  rates  of 
price  levels  from  year  to  year. 

(4)  Any  adjustment  clauses  must  take 
into  account  the  ability  to  pay  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  housing.  While  most  people  will 
enjoy  an  Increase  In  their  income  to  reflect 
increases  In  the  price  indexes  so  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay  adjusted  amounts  on  their 
mortgages,  there  will  be  people  who  have 
fixed  Incomes.  In  their  cases  special  provi- 
sions must  be  develop>ed  to  assxire  that  they 
can  afford  to  make  the  adjusted  i>ayments, 
such  as  through  an  extension  of  the  mortgage 
term. 

(c)  In  Latin  American  countries,  some 
systems  have  been  devised  for  adjustments 
in  mortgage  payments  which  have  worked 
satisfactorily.  However,  inflationary  condi- 
tions have  been  so  great  in  those  countries 
that  mortgage  adjustments  were  essential  to 
obtain  long-term  loans  to  finance  housing 
production.  The  proposed  study  should  as- 
certain whether  we  need  a  system  of  adjust- 
ments In  mortgage  payments  In  this  country 
taking  Into  account  present  and  futtire  an- 
ticipated changes  In  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  Its  purchasing  power. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHAFTEB  C.  OBSTACUS  WHICH  IMPEDE  NEW 
PROGRAMS  AND  MEASURES  BT  GNMA  AND  rMMA 
TO  OVERCOME  THEM 

1.  Unavailability  of  Private  Financing.  For 
over  a  year,  we  have  been  faced  with  a  critical 
emergency  which  Jeopardized  the  building  of 
housing  to  serve  lower  Income  families 
through  the  new  Interest  assistance  program 
and  the  rent  supplement  program.  Under 
these  programs,  the  capital  financing  had 
been  shifted  to  the  private  market  where 
mortgage  loans  must  be  obtained  at  a  fixed 
Interest  rate  of  814  Tc. 

Secretary  Romney  raised  the  FHA-VA  in- 
terest from  7>/2%  to  8Vi%  on  January  8, 
1970.  This  was  the  second  raise  In  Interest 
rate  in  less  than  a  year.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations that  discounts  would  go  down 
about  8  points  as  a  result  of  the  Increase  in 
Interest  rates  to  8'^% — 1  point  for  each  y, 
of  a  point  in  the  Increased  interest  rate — the 
actual  reduction  in  discount  was  only  about 
5  points  In  the  first  FNMA  auction  held  on 
January  5  which  reflected  the  new  higher 
Interest  rate.  Thus,  the  average  price  ac- 
cepted on  proposed  construction  commit- 
ments was  96.15,  which  Is  a  discount  of  al- 
most 4  points. 

NHC  has  long  recognized  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  sell  such  FHA  Insured  mort- 
gages at  par  in  the  private  market.  There- 
fore. If  sponsors  of  projects  are  unable  to 
obtain  financing  at  par  in  the  private  mar- 
ket without  paying  discounts  not  cotered 
by  mortgage  proceeds,  the  nonprofit  and  co- 
operative mortgagors  would  have  no  way  to 
continue  their  initiation  of  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  housing.  Likewise,  many  limited 
distribution  sponsors  are  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake projects  involving  such  discounts 
because  of  the  limited  return  which  they  ob- 
tain on  the  projects.* 

2.  The  Tandem  Solution.  To  meet  this 
need,  the  National  Housing  Conference  was 
one  of  the  first  groups  to  advocate  the  tan- 
dem use  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  (FNMA) — which  is  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Budget — and  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association 
(GNMA).  We  are  pleased  that  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  author- 
ized ONMA  to  purchase  mortgages — on  any 
projects  eligible  for  special  assistance  under 
Section  305 — at  a  price  equal  to  par.  ONMA 
Is  authorized  to  sell  these  mortgages,  either 
Immediately  or  at  any  time,  at  a  price  lower 
than  par  if  necessary  to  meet  the  range  of 
market  prices.  NHC  commends  HUD  and 
PNMA  for  Implementing  (even  before  the 
final  enactment  of  the  1969  Act)  the  Tandem 
Plan  for  ONMA  purchases  at  par  of  Section 
236  mortgages  and  market-rate  rent  supple- 
ment mortgages  under  Section  221  (d)(3) 
for  nonprofit  and  cooperative  mortgagors. 
This  program  should  be  extended  to  Include 
mortgages  of  limited  distribution  sponsors 
under  Section  236  and  rent  supplements. 

•Thus,  before  the  January  S,  1970  raise  in 
Interest  rates  to  8V4  %.  on  December  30,  1969, 
FNMA's  special  yield-related  price  was  96.23 
for  236  and  rent  supplement  mortgages — 
which  is  a  discount  of  3.77  points  plus 
FNMA's  charges  of  1^4  points  for  commit- 
ment and  marketing  fees.  On  other  multi- 
family  mortgages,  the  discount  was  7.77 
points  plus  the  points  for  FNMA  fees. 

After  the  Increase  In  Interest  rates  to 
8'/i%,  FNMA's  special  yield-related  price  re- 
turned to  par  on  mortgages  bearing  an  8^  % 
Interest  rate.  With  present  restraints  and 
the  uncertainties  in  the  mortgage  market, 
there  was  no  assurance  that  this  price  would 
continue  In  the  future,  so  the  tandem  pro- 
gram was  needed.  At  this  time  the  price  has 
again  dropped  below  par,  so  the  tandem  pro- 
gram is  now  being  used  again.  It  is  used 
whenever  FNMA's  price  for  these  mortgages 
Is  below  par. 

Besides  the  tise  of  the  tandem  approach 
to  provide  capital  financing  for  projects  re- 
ceiving Interest  assistance  under  Section  236 
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and  rent  supplements  under  Section  221(d) 
(3),  NHC  now  urges  that  the  tandem  ^- 
proach  should  also  be  used  for  the  ONMA 
purcliase  at  par  and  resale  at  market  price 
of  all  other  mortgages  now  covered  by  the 
special  assistance  authorization.  This  is  now 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  Administration 
should  use  this  authority  for  all  programs 
which  Congress  has  previously  determined 
have  a  sufllcient  public  interest  to  merit  such 
special  assistance,  such  as  market-rate  mort- 
gages under  Sections  213,  221(d)  (3),  221(d) 
(4)  and  220. 

These  market-rate  programs  of  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  for  moderate  Income 
families  have  been  at  a  complete  standstill, 
due  to  the  discounts  and  financing  costs.  As 
to  these  multlfamlly  mortgages  which  are 
eligible  by  law  for  special  assistance,  FNMA 
should  buy  them  at  the  same  yield-related 
price  as  it  now  pays  for  mortgages  aided  by 
Interest  assistance  and  rent  supplements  In- 
stead of  charging  an  additional  4  point  dis- 
count on  these  mortgages.  These  mortgages 
have  the  same  lower  servicing  costs  as  multi- 
family  mortgages  aided  by  interest  assistance 
or  rent  supplements. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Administration 
accepted  the  NHC  recommendation  that  the 
Tandem  Program  be  extended  to  cover  mort- 
gages with  interest  assistance  under  Sec- 
tion 235.  In  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram, there  should  be  safeguards  to  assure 
that  the  benefits  of  such  financing  are  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

The  1969  Housing  Act  Increases  the  ONMA 
special  assistance  ceiling  per  unit  from 
$17,500  to  $22,000.  With  dweUing  units  of 
four  or  more  bedrooms,  the  celling  is  now 
$24,500.  This  action  was  necessary  in  recog- 
nition of  cost  Increases,  particularly  for 
higher  cost  areas. 

3.  Unavailability  of  Construction  Financ- 
ing. Besides  the  unsatisfactory  market  for 
the  permanent  mortgage  financing,  programs 
have  been  stymied  because  of  the  unavail- 
ability of  interim  financing  for  the  projects 
during  construction.  In  tight  money  periods 
like  the  present  one,  it  Is  often  Impossible 
to  obtain  construction  financing  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  Therefore,  NHC  has  recom- 
mended in  the  past  that  FNMA  issue  a  com- 
mitment which  will  cover  both  the  con- 
struction financing  and  the  permanent 
financing  on  the  project.  NHC  applauds  the 
action  of  FNMA  in  taking  a  95%  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  financing,  with  an- 
other mortgage  institution  taking  the  re- 
maining S^c  participation  and  handling  the 
processing  involved  in  construction  loans: 
such  FNMA  participations  are  available  In 
cases  where  either  FNMA  of  ONMA  Issues  a 
take-out  commitment.  The  program  for 
FNMA  participation  in  construction  assist- 
ance should  be  extended  to  cover  all  proj- 
ects eligible  by  law  for  special  assistance. 
Instead  of  being  limited  to  projects  involv- 
ing mortgages  under  Section  236  and  221  (d) 
(3)  rent  supplements.  As  stated  above,  we 
also  recommend  that  both  the  tandem  pro- 
gram and  FNMA's  fecial  yield-related  price 
should  be  extended  to  cover  permanent 
financing  on  all  projects  eligible  for  special 
assistance. 

On  221(d)  (3)  BMIR  projects  where  ONMA 
Is  purchasing  the  mortgage,  ONMA  should 
likewise  take  a  95%  participation  in  the 
construction  financing,  as  It  is  q>eclfically 
authorized  to  do  by  law. 

NHC  also  applauds  the  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  making  q>e- 
cial  advances  available  to  member  savings 
and  loan  associations  for  both  construction 
and  permanent  financing  to  produce  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

CHAPTER  D.    RXNTAI,   AND  COOPXXATIW   HOUSING 
UNDER  SSCnON  231  (D)  (3> 

1.  Objective  and  Need  for  221(d)  (3)  Pro- 
gram. One  of  the  moat  successful  efforts  thus 
far  made  by  this  ccruntry  to  provide  bousing 
for  low  axid  moderate  Income  families  has 
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been  the  Section  a31(d)(3)  piogram  pro- 
viding financing  at  a  3%  below(-market  In- 
terest rate  (BMIR)  for  rental  and  cooj^ratlve 
housing.  Since  starting  In  1961,  this  program 
became  widely  known  and  acospted  as  an 
effective  way  to  produce  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing.  However,  just  as  the  Sec- 
Uon  2ai(d)(3)  BMIR  program  uas  reaching 
Its  greatest  efficacy  In  1968,  Hi  TD  abruptly 
cut  off  funds  and  asked  private  sponsors  to 
switch  to  the  Section  236  Interest  assistance 
program.  The  2ai(d)(3)  proitram  serves 
many  moderate  income  people  fho  will  not 
be  eligible  for  in  erest  assistance  under  236, 
so  there  is  a  continuing  need  fcr  It. 

2.  Opposition  to  Proposed  Eimination  of 
Programs  Under  Section  22i(d)  13)  and  202. 
NHC  strongly  opposes  the  ellmli  ation  of  the 
2ai(d)(3)  BMIR  program.  Thin  Is  done  In 
complete  contravention  of  an  o lerwhelmlng 
Congressional  mandate  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram. The  House  and  Senate  again  made 
clear  In  the  reports  of  the  1969  Housing  Act 
that  "The  Committee  sees  no  Juatlflcatlon  for 
halting  the  proven  and  successf v  il  BMIR  pro- 
gram at  this  time,  particularly  Hi  view  of  the 
fact  that  ONMA  has  approxlm  itely  (2  bil- 
lion In  special  assistance  funds  which  were 
provided  by  Congress,  largely  lor  this  pro- 
gram. The  Committee  urges  the  Department 
to  review  its  policies  and  to  malie  additional 
mortgage  funds  available  for  the  BMIR 
program." 

The  221(d)  (3)  BMIR  program  has  not  only 
the  strong  Congressional  Intent  to  keep  op- 
erating, but  has  adequate  monies  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  I>evelopmeqt  Act  of  1969 
authorized  for  that  purpose.  t4  help  assure 
the  workability  of  this  program,^  Congress  In- 
creased the  maximum  mortgage  limits  for 
Section  221(d)  (3)  by  16<^c  In  the  1968  Hous- 
Ing  Act. 

Congress  realizes  that  the  221  d)  (3)  BMIR 
program  cannot  be  phased  out  without  cre- 
ating a  new  gap  and  area  of  uiimet  need  in 
the  housing  program.  The  Intenst  assistance 
programs  under  Section  238  hfve  lower  In- 
come limits  for  eligibility  than  \4nder  Section 
221(d)(3).  Accordingly.  It  Is  necessary  to 
continue  the  221(d)  (3)  BMIR  urogram  as  a 
permanent  program  to  serve  tUose  of  mod- 
erate Income  who  will  not  be  lUglble  under 
the  Interest  assistance  program,  but  who 
need  help  to  obtain  decent  housing.  A  sim- 
ilar situation  occurred  several  ytars  ago  when 
the  rent  supplement  program  was  proposed; 
It  bad  then  been  contemplated  that  the 
221(d)(3)  BMIR  program  would  be  phased 
out.  However,  the  rent  supplement  program 
was  finally  enacted  to  serve  thfc  low  income 
group  Instead  of  the  same  group  which  had 
been  served  by  221(d)(3);  Consequently. 
Congress  determined  that  the  221  (d)  (3)  pro- 
gram should  be  continued.  Similar  action  Is 
now  required  to  avoid  creating  a  new  gap 
and  area  of  unmet  need  in  housing  pro- 
duction, j 

NHC  urges  the  discontlnuaace  of  efforts 
by  HUU  to  force  sponsors  to  forego  use  of 
Section  221(d)  (3)  BMIR  and  2^2  funds.  The 
latest  example  Is  HUU's  statetnent  as  part 
of  the  "Tandem"  guidelines,  aiat  with  par 
financing  available  under  Section  236  "In- 
suring office  directors  must  mafe  every  effort 
to  convert  eUgible  Section  221(d)(3)  BMIR 
and  Section  302  proposals  to  Section  236  un- 
der the  tandem  plan."  (PHA  Clicular  4442.7.) 
It  U  not  feasible  to  convert!  a  221(d)(3) 
cooperative  project  to  236  in  caies  where  pre- 
sales  have  been  made  or  wh«e  there  is  a 
single  cooperative  undertaking;  a  multi-sec- 
tion development  which  had  ah  initial  PHA 
closing  on  some  section.  The  income  limits 
and  monthly  charges  are  different  under  221 
(d)(3)  than  they  are  under  236,  so  there 
would  be  serious  hardships  andi  difflculUee  In 
any  effort  to  convert  such  a  121(d)(3)  co- 
operative to  236. 

3.  Release  of  Money  at  This  \Time  of  Seri- 
ous Housing  Seeds.  At  a  time  When  housing 
starts  have  reached  a  20-year  ^ow  and  hous- 
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Ing  for  the  moderate  Income  groups  can  no 
longer  be  supplied  without  federal  assistance, 
money  should  be  released  for  the  221(d)  (3) 
BMIR  program  and  the  202  program  so  funds 
can  be  allocated  to  stimulate  a  seriously 
depressed  housing  industry  and  to  meet  a 
critical  shortage  of  housing  In  this  income 
group.  Ukewlse,  funds  should  be  released  for 
202  loans  to  finance  housing  for  the  elderly. 

CHAPTER    E.    HOMEOWNERSHIP    PROGRAM    UNDER 
SECTION    23  5 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Objectives.  The  new  program  under  Sec- 
tion 235  provides  financial  assistance  to 
enable  lower  Income  families  to  acquire  In- 
dividual or  cooperative  homeownershlp.  This 
law  responds  to  the  urgent  desire  for  nome- 
ownership  among  such  families.  They  want 
the  pride  of  ownlhg  their  own  home  and  the 
greater  sense  of  security  and  dignity  which 
it  affords.  Individual  and  cooperative  owner- 
ship provides  benefits  not  only  to  the  owner, 
but  to  the  community  as  well.  Such  owners 
take  responsibility  for  maintaining  and  im- 
proving their  homes.  They  acquire  a  stake  In 
the  community  and  participate  in  its  affairs. 
The  result  is  a  more  stable  and  wholesome 
living  environment  in  which  to  rear  children. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  (a)  HUU  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  to  maJce  periodic  payments  to  lend- 
ers who  make  FHA-lnsured  home  mortgage 
loans  to  lower  Income  families.  The  payments 
will  be  In  an  amount  necessary  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  20  percent  of  the 
family's  monthly  Income  and  the  required 
monthly  payment  under  the  mortgage  for 
principal,  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium.  In  no  c.ase, 
however,  can  payment  under  the  mortgage 
exceed  the  difference  between  (1)  the  re- 
quired payment  under  the  mortgage  for 
principal.  Interest,  and  mortgage  Insurance 
premium  and  (11)  the  payment  that  would 
be  required  for  principal  and  Interest  If  the 
mortgage  bore  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent. 
The  amount  of  the  payment  on  each  mort- 
gage win  vary  according  to  the  Income  of  the 
homeowner.  The  family's  income  is  required 
to  be  recertified  at  least  every  2  years  and 
appropriate  adjustments  made  in  the  assist- 
ance payment  to  reflect  any  changes. 

(b)  The  assistance  payment  Is  available 
for  a  purchaser  having  an  Income  at  the  time 
of  his  initial  occupancy,  not  in  excess  of 
136 '^r  of  the  maximum  income  limits  that 
can  be  established  In  the  area  for  Initial 
occupancy  In  public  housing.  However,  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  in  ap- 
propriation acts  for  the  program  can  be  used 
to  assist  families  with  Incomes  above  these 
limits  but  which  are  not  In  excess  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  Income  limits  for  occupancy 
in  a  section  221(d)  (3)  below-market  interest 
rate  housing  project. 

(c)  In  calculating  the  income  of  the  home- 
owner for  the  purpose  of  determining 
eligibility  as  well  as  the  amount  on  which 
the  30  percent  computation  will  be  made, 
there  wlU  be  deducted  $300  for  each  minor 
child  who  Is  a  member  of  the  homeowner's 
Immediate  family  and  living  with  him.  Also, 
Income  of  minors  will  not  be  Included  in  the 
homeowner's  income  for  this  computation. 
By  administrative  action  pursuant  to  recom- 
mendations in  the  Senate  Committee  Report, 
there  is  a  deduction  of  6%  of  gross  income 
to  cover  payroll  deductions  for  social  security 
taxes  and  compulsory  pension  funds. 

(d)  The  amount  of  a  home  mortgage  can- 
not exceed  •16,000  ($17500  in  high  cost 
areas).  These  limits  are  Increased  to  $17,600 
except  that  it  may  be  $20,000  in  high  cost 
areas  for  families  with  five  or  more  members. 
The  same  limits  apply  as  an  average  to  the 
blanket  mortgage  of  a  cooperative.^ 

(e)  On    individual    ownership    of    single 
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family  homes,  the  minimum  downpayment 
is  $200  for  families  with  Incomes  up  to  135 
percent  of  the  maximum  income  limits  that 
can  be  established  In  the  area  for  Initial 
occupancy  In  public  housing  and  3  percent 
in  other  cases. 

(f)  HUD  is  authorized  to  provide  budget, 
debt  management,  and  related  counseling 
services  to  homeowners  who  purchase  homes 
under  the  program. 

(g)  The  housing,  with  a  few  limited  ex- 
ceptions, must  be  new  or  substantially  reha- 
biliiated  housing,  except  that  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  contracts  authorized 
to  be  made  before  July  1,  1969  can  apply  to 
existing  housing,  with  this  percentage  de- 
creasing to  15  percent  the  following  year,  and 
10  percent  the  third  year.* 

I  h )  The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to 
make  payments  cannot  exceed  amounts  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acts.  The  payments 
pursuant  to  the  contracts  cannot  exceed  $75 
million  per  annum  prior  to  July  1,  1969.  This 
amount  is  increased  by  $100  million  on 
July  1,  1969  and  by  $120  million  on 
July  1, 1970.' 

(1)  The  221(h)  program— with  a  new  limit 
of  $50  million — Is  changed  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  on  a  home 
purchaser's  mortgage  under  the  program  to 
as  low  as  1  percent  where  the  purchaser's 
Income  Justifies,  with  periodic  adjustments 
between  1  and  3  percent  to  reflect  changes 
In  the  homeowner's  income.  Under  this  pro- 
gram nonproflt  mortgagors  purchase  and 
rehabilitate  housing  with  financing  under 
PHA  Insured  mortgages  and  resell  it  to  low- 
Income  families. 

3.  Authorization  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
at  the  $75  million  authorized  under  Section 
235  for  Interest-assistance  contracts  prior  to 
July  1,  1969,  $70  million  of  the  contract  au- 
thority has  been  embodied  in  appropriation 
acts.  Of  the  $100  million  authorized  In  the 
1968  Act — this  authorization  has  been  in- 
creased to  $125  million  in  the  1969  Housing 
Act — for  fiscal  1970,  $90  million  has  been 
appropriated  thus  far. 

4.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969. 

(a)  Assistance  Payments  Under  Section 
235  for  Purchaser  Assuming  Mortgage: 

Section  235(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  eimended  to  authorise  bomeownershlp 
assistance  payments  for  home  purchasers 
who  assume  mortgages  insured  under  section 
235(1)  (one  and  two  family  dwellings  and 
condominium  units  for  lower  Income  fami- 
lies)  and  who  are  otherwise  eligible. 

Section  235(b)(2),  of  the  act  is  amended 
to  make  subsequent  purchasers  of  coopera- 
tive units  In  section  235  projects  eligible  for 
bomeownershlp  assistance  payments  If  other- 
wise qualified.  Prior  to  this  amendment,  pay- 
ments were  authorized  only  for  the  initial 
two  purchasers  of  a  section  235  cooperative 
unit. 

(b)  Authorization  for  Assistance  Payments 
Under  Section  235 : 

Section  236(h)(1)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  to  Increase,  by  $25  mll- 
Uon  as  of  July  1,  1969  and  by  $170  million 
on  July  1,  1971,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
contracts  that  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
to  make  periodic  bomeownershlp  assistance 
payments. 

(c)  Assistance  Payments  With  Respect  to 
ExlsUng  Dwellings  Under  Section  235: 

Section  235(h)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  to  allow  up  to  30  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  contracts  for  home- 
ownership  assistance  payments  which  are 
authorized  by  appropriation  acts  after 
June  30,  1969,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1971.  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  existing  dwellings 
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>  Amended  in  1969  Housing  Act  as  described 
in  paragraph  4(d)  below. 


»  Amended  In  1969  Housing  Act  as  described 
in  paragraph  4(c)  below. 

•Amended  in  1969  Housing  Act  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  4(b)   below. 


or  dwelling  units  In  existing  projects.  Prior 
to  this  amendment,  only  15  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  authorized  by  ap- 
propriation acts  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  only 
10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  contracts 
authorized  by  appropriation  acts  for  fiscal 
year  1971  could  be  made  with  respect  to 
existing  housing. 

(d)  Increases  in  Maximum  Mortgage 
amounts: 

Authorizes  increases  in  maximum  mort- 
gages under  sections  235  and  221(d)(2)  of 
twenty  (20)  percent. 

//  Recommendations 
1.  Additional  Authorizations  in  Appropri- 
ation Acts.  NHC  recommends  that  appropri- 
ation actions  Include  the  full  amount  of  the 
additional  and  unused  Interest  assistance 
contract  authority  under  Section  235  which  is 
contained  In  the  1968  Act.  as  increased  by  the 
1969  Act.  Therefore  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation should  be  made  of  the  $40  million — 
consisting  of  the  $35  million  which  is  au- 
thorized but  not  :  ?t  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  the  $5  million  authorized  but 
not  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969.  We 
urge  the  President  to  request  Congress  to 
make  this  supplemental  appropriation  of  $40 
million  Instead  of  the  $26  million  which  was 
previously  being  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

There  have  been  two  increases  In  the 
PHA-VA  interest  rates  since  the  passage  of 
the  1968  Housing  Act.  The  original  schedule 
of  Interest  assistance  authorizations  provided 
by  the  1968  Housing  Act  was  designed  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  supply  of  low  income  hous- 
ing. However,  these  Interest  assistance 
authorizations  were  predicated  on  an  Inter- 
est rate  of  6%"c.  With  the  current 
Interest  rate  at  B'i  '"c  the  Interest  assistance 
funds  must  subsidize  1^%  of  interest  more 
than  was  originally  contemplated.  This 
means  that  interest  assistance  funds  will  pro- 
duce much  less  housing  unless  appropriations 
are  increased,  not  only  by  the  $40  million 
authorized  but  not  yet  appropriated,  but  also 
by  an  additional  amount  sufficient  to  off-set 
Increases  in  housing  costs  and  achieve  the 
program  levels  initially  contemplated. 

We  further  recommend  advance  author- 
izations In  appropriation  acts  to  cover  each 
succeeding  flscstl  year,  besides  the  current 
one,  to  allow  more  lead  time  for  the  plan- 
ning and  initiation  of  bomeownershlp  pro- 
grams for  lower  Income  families.  We 
commend  President  Nixon  for  requesting  the 
inclusion  in  the  1971  Appropriation  Act  of 
the  full  authorisation  of  $140  million  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971,  together  with  an  advance 
authorization  of  $140  million  in  contract 
authority  for  Fiscal  Year  1972.  However,  NHO 
recommends  that  the  full  authorization  of 
$170  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  be  included 
in  the  1971  Appropriation  Act. 

3.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
NHC  recommends  increasing  the  legislative 
authorizations  for  interest  assistance  con- 
tracts under  Section  335  to  achieve  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  300,000  units  for  a  5-year 
period.  Initially  the  annual  rate  should  be 
226,0(X>  units,  but  It  should  be  accelerated 
each  year  until  It  reaches  376,000  units  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

3.  Other  Legislative  Amendments.  NHC 
makes  the  following  reconunendations  for 
other  legislative  amendments: 

(a)  The  Interest  subsidy  will  pay  only  the 
excess  of  the  mortgage  payment  above  the 
amount  which  represents  20%  of  the  family 
Income.  Statistics  show  that  a  median  of 
15.5%  of  Income  was  spent  for  such  mortgage 
payments,  as  distinguished  from  total  hous- 
ing expense,  under  the  FHA  203  program. 
NHC  recommends  a  requirement  that  one- 
sixth  of  income  be  spent  for  mortgage  pay- 
ments under  Section  236.  As  an  alternative, 
NHC  recommends  that  a  family  be  required 
to  spend  20%  of  its  Income  for  all  bousing 
expenses  under  Section  336  which  would  in- 
clude   mortgage    payments,    utilities,    ftnd 
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maintenance  and  repairs.  This  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  families  will  have  enough  in- 
come remaining  to  pay  for  food,  clothing  and 
other  requirements  for  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  As  to  the  present  requirement  that  the 
owner  spend  20  %  of  his  Income  for  mortgage 
payments  alone,  It  results  in  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  amount  of  Interest  assist- 
ance available  for  many  lower  income  fami- 
lies. This  excludes  them  from  assistance  they 
need  to  achieve  monthly  payments  which 
they  can  afford;  thus  it  excludes  them  from 
the  market  for  this  housing  and  creates  an 
unfilled  gi^)  in  our  housing  program. 

(b)  The  widely  recognized  Increases  in  the 
costs  of  housing  makes  it  increeisingly  diffi- 
cult— and  in  some  areas  Impossible — to  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  lower  Income  group 
intended  to  be  served  under  Section  235.  To 
enable  the  program  to  reach  this  lower  in- 
come group,  NHC  recommends  that  interest 
assistance  be  Increased  for  those  families  who 
need  it  by  reducing  the  payment  of  such 
families  to  the  amount  that  covers  only  the 
principal  payments  on  the  mortgage  without 
any  Interest.  For  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  Interest,  they  would  pay  at  a  rate  which 
they  could  afford  ranging  from  0%  to  the 
market  rate. 

(c)  The  maximum  Income  limits  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  Section  235  should  be 
establlBhed  at  the  median  income  In  the  lo- 
cality, with  adjustments  to  reflect  different 
sizes  of  families.  As  a  result  of  increases  in 
Interest  rates  and  bousing  construction  and 
operating  costs,  there  are  more  people  who 
are  now  unable  to  obtain  decent  housing 
without  Federal  assistance.  To  enable  the  236 
program  to  reach  these  families,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  proposed  more  realistic 
income  limits  which  will  avoid  creating 
gaps  and  areas  of  unmet  need  in  the  housing 
program. 

(d)  NHC  recommends  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  in- 
creased the  maximum  mortgage  limits  under 
Section  235  up  to  45  percent  in  high  cost 
areas.  This  Senate  amendment  was  not  ac- 
cepted in  Conference.  We  urge  its  adoption 
in  the  next  Housing  Act.  The  20%  Increase  in 
maximum  mortgage  limits  in  the  1969  Act  Is 
not  adequate  to  allow  construction  of  Section 
235  housing  in  high  cost  urban  areas. 

4.  Administrative  Actions.  NHC  makes  the 
following  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive actions: 

(a)  In  computing  family  income  under 
Section  235,  FHA  should  allow  deductions  of 
the  type  which  have  been  :ong  recognized  In 
public  housing,  particularly  since  the  in- 
come limits  In  the  Interest  assistance  pro- 
gram are  now  computed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  local  public  housing  limits.  Moreover, 
this  action  would  respond  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee's report  that  fair  standards  and  rules 
should  be  followed  within  HUD  for  deter- 
mining such  income.  We  are  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Javlts  bill,  S.  3025,  includes  provi- 
sions which  adopt  this  recommendation,  so 
that  any  family  income  which  is  excluded  in 
applying  public  housing  limitations  shall 
likewise  be  excluded  in  determining  family 
income  for  Section  236. 

(b)  NHC  deplores  the  recent  action  of 
HUD  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  freezing 
the  Section  236  (1)  program  for  existing 
property  to  a  16%  level  of  Section  236  funds 
available  and  urges  the  use  of  the  ftill  au- 
thority in  the  1969  Act  which  raised  the 
amount  of  Section  236  funds  available  for 
existing  property  to  30%.  HUD  has  an- 
nounced that  the  16%  level  has  been  reached 
and  that  no  more  existing  homes  will  be 
eligible  for  Section  236  (i)  this  fiscal  year. 

CHAPm   r.    KENTAI,   AND   CXtOPERATTVE 
PBOCRAM   WDn   SECTION    S3S 

/.  Summ,ttry  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Objectives.  The  new  program  under  Sec- 
tion 236  provides  financial  assistance  to  en- 
able lower  income  families  to  get  rental 
housing  or  cooperative  bomeownershlp.  This 
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program  is  urgently  needed  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  families  with  incomes  too  high  to 
qualify  for  public  housing  but  too  low  to 
afford  decent  housing  that  could  be  produced 
In  the  private  market.  A  tremendovjs  unmet 
need  exists  for  housing  to  serve  moderate 
Income  families  who  cannot  afford  standard 
private  housing  without  federal  assistance. 
There  Is  a  long  accumulated  backlog  of  un- 
filled requests  and  applications  for  additional 
projects  to  serve  this  income  group.  Unlike 
Section  221(d)  (3),  the  capital  financing  \m- 
der  Section  236 — as  well  as  Section  235 — Is 
shifted  to  the  private  market  where  the 
mortgage  loans  must  be  obtained  at  market 
interest  rates.  Federal  assistance  payments 
would  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
market  rate  of  interest  and  1 7c . 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968. 

(a)  Section  236  authorizes  the  program  of 
federal  assistance  to  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  for  lower  income  families.  The  as- 
sistance is  in  the  form  of  periodic  payments 
to  the  mortgagee  financing  the  housing  to 
reduce  the  mortgagor's  Interest  costs  on  a 
market  rate  FHA-lnstu-ed  project  mortgage. 

(b)  The  interest  assistance  payments  will 
reduce  payments  on  the  project  mortgage 
from  that  reqtiired  for  principal,  interest, 
and  mortgage  insurance  premium  on  a  mar- 
ket rate  mortgage  to  that  required  for 
principal  and  interest  on  a  mortgage  bearing 
an  interest  rate  of  1  percent. 

(c)  The  interest  assistance  payments  will 
reduce  rental  or  occupancy  charges  to  a  basic 
charge.  A  tenant  or  cooperative  member  will 
either  pay  (1)  the  basic  charge  or  (2)  such 
greater  amount  as  represents  25  percent  of 
income  for  total  housing  expense,  but  not  in 
excess  of  the  charges  which  would  be  neces- 
sary without  any  Interest  assistance  pay- 
ments. Incomes  of  tenants  or  cooperative 
members  will  l>e  reexamined  at  least  every  2 
years  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  charges. 
Rental  or  occupancy  charges  collected  in  ex- 
cess of  the  basic  charges  are  to  be  returned  to 
HUD  for  deposit  in  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  making  other  interest  assistance 
payments. 

(d)  Tenants  or  cooperative  members  of 
these  projects  who  pay  less  than  the  fair 
market  rental  charge  for  their  units  will 
generally  have  incomes,  at  the  time  of  their 
initial  occupancy,  not  in  excess  of  136  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  income  limits  that 
can  be  established  in  the  area  for  Initial 
occupancy  in  public  housing  dwellings.  How- 
ever, up  to  20  percent  of  the  contract  funds 
authorized  in  appropriation  acts  may  be  made 
available  for  projects  in  which  some  or  all 
of  the  units  will  be  occupied,  at  the  time  of 
the  initial  occupancy,  by  tenants  or  coopera- 
tive members  whose  incomes  exceed  the  above 
limit  but  do  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
income  limits  for  occupancy  of  Section  221 
(d)  (3)    below-market-lnterest-rate   housing. 

(e)  In  determining  income  for  the  purpose 
of  eligibility  as  well  as  the  amount  of  rent 
or  occupancy  charges  to  be  paid,  a  $300  de- 
duction is  permitted  for  each  minor  person 
in  the  family  and  any  income  of  such  minor 
Is  not  counted.  By  administrative  action  pur- 
suant to  recommendations  in  the  Senate 
Committee  Report,  there  is  a  deduction  of 
6%  of  gross  income  to  cover  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  social  security  taxes  and  compul- 
sory pension  funds. 

(f)  To  qtiallfy  for  mortgage  inaiirance 
under  the  new  program,  a  mortgagor  mtist  be 
a  nonproflt  organization,  a  cooperative,  or  a 
limited  dividend  entity  of  the  types  permit- 
ted under  the  section  221(d)(3)  housing 
program.  The  mortgage  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  maximum  mortgage  amount  are  the 
same  as  for  mortgages  Instired  under  the 
221(d)(3)  program.  Interest  assistance  pay- 
ments can  also  be  made  with  respect  to 
State-aided  housing  projects  approved  for 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  program  prior  to 
completion  of  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  the  projects. 
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(g)  Contracts  for  assistance  ]  aymenta  are 
authorized,  subject  to  approval  n  appropria- 
tion acts,  in  the  amount  of  $71  million  an- 
nually prior  to  July  1.  1969.  This  amount  Is 
Increased  by  $100  mUUon  on  Jul  r  1.  1969,  and 
by  $125  million  on  July  1,  1970  • 

(h)  A  project  financed  under  the  new  pro- 
gram can  Include  such  nondwel  ling  f acUltlea 
aa  HUD  deems  adequate  and  ajproprlate  to 
serve  the  occupants  of  the  prcject  and  th« 
surrounding  neighborhood,  as  long  as  the 
project  Is  predominantly  residential  and  any 
nondwelUng  facilities  contrlbutB  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  project.  Where  a 
project  Is  designed  primarily  f  )r  occupancy 
by  the  elderly  or  handlcaped  H  can  Include 
related  facilities  for  their  use,  s»  ch  as  dining, 
work,  recreation,  and  health  fa:lllties. 

(1)  A  cooperative  or  private  r  on  profit  cor- 
poration or  association  can  put  chase  a  proj- 
ect from  a  limited  dividend  ni)rtgagor  and 
fijiance  the  purchase  with  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  the  program. 

(J)  Rent  supplement  payments  may  be 
provided  for  tenants  In  projects  financed 
under  Section  236,  but  no  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  units  In  any  on*  project  can 
receive  rent  supplement  assistance.  •• 

3.  Authorization  in  Appropriiftion  Acts.  Of 
the  $75  nailllon  authorized  undir  Section  236 
for  interest-assistance  contrajcts  prior  to 
July  1,  1969,  $70  million  of  the|  contract  au- 
thority baa  been  embodied  in  Appropriation 
acta.  Of  the  $100  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1970 — this  authorization  lias  been  In- 
creased to  $125  million  In  the  i969  Act — $85 
million  of  the  contract  authority  has  been 
embodied  In  appropriation  acts.j 

4.  Amendments  in  the  Housiftg  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969. 

(a)  Interest  Subsidy  Authoi'lzatlon.  Sec- 
tion 236(1X1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
la  amended  to  increase,  by  $29  million  as  of 
July  1,  1969,  and  by  $170  mllllbr.  on  July  1. 
1971.  the  aggregate  amount  of  Contracts  that 
the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  to  make  peri- 
odic Interest  reduction  paymepta  on  behalf 
of  the  owner  of  a  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing project  designed  for  occupincy  by  lower 
Income  families. 

(b)  Interest  Reduction  Pa]  menu  Under 
Section  236  on  Certain  Projects  Financed 
Under  State  or  Local  Housing  rrograms.  Sec- 
tion 236(b)  of  the  National  Sousing  Act  is 
amended  to  authorize  interest  teductlon  pay- 
menU  with  respect  to  part  of  a  mortgage  on 
a  rental  or  cooperative  housing  project  fi- 
nanced vmder  a  State  or  local  ftrogram. 

(c)  Rent  Supplement*  In  Section  236  proj- 
ects. Section  101(J)(1)  of  th«  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  19115  Is  amended 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  increase, 
where  he  deems  desirable,  the  $iaxlmum  per- 
centage of  rent  supplement  units  in  236 
projects  from  20<:?>  to  40^:^^ . 

(d)  Increase  in  Mortgage  Amounts  for 
Section  236.  The  dollar  limits  for  mortgages 
on  multifamlly  housing  insured  under  Sec- 
tion 236  and  221(d)(3)  are  Increased  by 
15  percent. 

77.  RecommendatUms 
1.  Additional  Authorizatiorui  in  Appropri- 
ation Acta.  NHC  recommends  that  appropri- 
ation acts  Include  the  full  i  mount  of  the 
additional  and  unused  Interest  assistance 
contract  authority  iinder  Section  236  which 
U  contained  In  the  1968  Act.  $s  increased  by 
the  1969  Act.  Therefore,  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation should  be  made  of  $45  million — 
consisting  of  the  $40  million  wfclch  is  author- 
ized but  not  yet  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  the  $5  million  authprized  but  not 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  19#9.  We  urge  the 
President  to  request  Congresi  to  make  this 
supplemental   appropriation  f>f   $45   million 


•  Amended  in  the   1969 
In  paragraph  4(a)  below. 

•  •Amended  in  the  19« 
Inparagn4>b4(c)  below. 
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instead  of  the  $25  million  which  was 
previously  being  recommended  by  the 
AdoUnlstratlon. 

There  have  been  two  increases  In  the  PHA- 
VA  Interest  rate  since  the  passage  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act.  The  original  schedule  of  interest 
assistance  authorizations  provided  by  the 
1968  Housing  Act  was  designed  to  produce 
an  adequate  supply  of  low  income  housing. 
However,  these  interest  assistance  authoriza- 
tions were  predicated  on  an  Interest  rate  of 
6^i  '~c .  With  the  current  Interest  rate  at  8'/2  "^o . 
the  Interest  assistance  funds  must  subsidize 
an  additional  1 Y*  '~c  of  Interest  more  than  was 
originally  contemplated.  This  means  that  In- 
terest assistance  funds  will  produce  much  less 
housing  unless  appropriations  are  Increased, 
not  only  by  the  $45  million  authorized  but 
not  yet  appropriated,  but  also  by  an  addi- 
tional amount  sufficient  to  offset  increases 
m  housing  costs  and  achieve  the  program 
levels  Initially  contemplated. 

We  further  recommend  advance  authori- 
zations in  appropriation  acts  to  cover  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  besides  the  current 
one.  to  allow  more  lead  time  for  the  planning 
and  initiation  of  homeownershlp  programs 
for  lower  Income  families.  We  commend  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  requesting  the  Inclusion  In 
the  1971  Appropriation  Act  of  the  full  au- 
thorization of  $146  mUlion  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1971,  together  with  an  advance  authorization 
of  $145  million  In  contract  authority  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1972.  However,  NHC  recommends 
that  the  full  authorization  of  $170  million 
for  FUcal  Tear  1972  be  Included  in  the  1971 
Appropriation  Act. 

2.  increase  in  Le0slative  Authorizations. 
NHC  recommends  increasing  the  legislative 
authorizations  for  interest  assistance  con- 
tracU  under  Section  236  to  achieve  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  300,000  units  for  a  5-year 
period.  InlOally  the  annual  rate  should  be 
225.000  units,  but  it  should  be  accelerated 
each  year  untU  It  reaches  375,000  units  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years. 

3.  Other  Legislative  Amendments.  NHC 
makes  the  following  recommendations  for 
other   legislative   amendments: 

(a)  NHC  recommends  an  amendment  to 
the  provision  requiring  that  25'"ci  of  family 
Income  be  paid  for  total  housing  expenses — 
including  mortgage  payments,  real  estate 
taxes,  utUitles,  heat,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  maintenance  and  repairs.  The  proposed 
interest  assistance  would  pay  only  the  excess 
of  total  housing  expense  above  the  amount 
which  represents  25^0  of  family  income.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  a  median  of  19.6%  of  in- 
come was  spent  for  total  housing  expense 
under  the  FHA  203  program.  NHC  recom- 
mends that  one-fifth  of  Income  be  spent  for 
total  housing  expense  under  Section  236  so 
that  famUles  will  not  be  required  to  spend  a 
disproportionate  amoimt  of  their  earnings 
for  housing.  This  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
families  will  have  enough  Income  remaining 
to  pay  for  food,  clothing  and  other  require- 
ments for  a  decent  standard  of  living.  As  to 
the  present  requirement  that  the  owner 
spend  26%  of  his  income  for  total  housing 
expense,  It  results  in  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  amount  of  interest  assistance  available 
for  many  lower  Income  families.  This  ex- 
cludes them  from  assistance  they  need  to 
achieve  monthly  payments  which  they  can 
afford.  NHC  is  pleased  that  the  House  version 
of  the  1969  Act  accepted  this  recommenda- 
tion and  would  have  reduced  to  20%  the 
amount  of  an  occuptmfs  income  required  to 
be  spent  for  total  housing  expense  in  a  236 
project.  The  conferees  did  not  adopt  this 
provision,  and  NHC  recommends  Its  adoption 
in  the  next  Housing  Act. 

(b)  NHC  recommends  that  Section  236 
and  Section  221(d)(3)  should  be  amended 
to  remove  the  10%  limit  on  the  number  of 
units  In  a  project  which  may  be  occupied  by 
moderate-Income  Individuals  as  distin- 
guished from  families.  All  moderate -Income 
Individuals  wotild  then  be  treated  in  the 
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same  manner  as  those  who  are  elderly  or 
handicapped. 

(c)  The  widely  recognized  increases  In  the 
costs  of  housing  make  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult— and  In  some  areas  impossible — to  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  lower  Income  group  In- 
tended to  be  served  under  Section  236.  To 
enable  the  program  to  reach  this  lower  In- 
come group,  NHC  recommends  that  Interest 
assistance  be  Increased  for  those  families 
who  need  It  by  reducing  the  payment  of  such 
families  to  the  amount  that  covers  only  the 
principal  payments  on  the  mortgage  without 
any  interest.  For  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  Interest,  they  would  pay  at  a  rate  which 
they  could  afford,  ranging  from  0%  to  the 
market  rate. 

(d)  The  maximum  Income  limits  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  iinder  Section  236  should  be 
established  at  the  median  Income  In  the 
locality,  with  adjustments  to  reflect  different 
sizes  of  families.  As  a  result  of  Increases  In 
Interest  rates  and  housing  construction  and 
operating  costs,  there  are  more  people  who 
are  now  unable  to  obtain  decent  housing 
without  Federal  assistance.  To  enable  the  236 
program  to  reach  these  famillles.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  proposed  more  realistic 
income  limits  which  will  avoid  creating  gaps 
and  areas  of  unmet  need  in  the  bousing 
program. 

(e)  II  there  is  a  need  for  financing  for 
dwelling  units  In  condominiums  of  a  type 
which  cannot  be  met  imder  Section  236,  NHC 
proposes  an  amendment  to  Section  236  which 
would  meet  that  type  of  need  subject  to  safe- 
guards in  the  statute  which  would  provide 
the  following  consumer  protections  to  avoid 
excessive  mortgages,  prices  and  carrjrtng 
charges  on  condominium  units  In  multifam- 
lly projects: 

( 1 )  A  limitation  on  the  mortgage  on  each 
dwelling  unit  so  that  it  will  not  exceed  the 
certified  cost  of  the  project  applicable  to 
that  unit; 

(2)  A  limitation  on  the  sales  price  so  that 
It  win  not  exceed  the  foregoing  amount  of 
the  mortgage  based  on  the  certified  cost,  ex- 
cept that  the  purchaser  may  in  addition 
make  a  payment  for  settlement  costs  not  to 
exceed  $200  for  families  whose  incomes  do 
not  exceed  135%  of  public  housing  UmlU.  or 
3  %  of  the  sales  price  for  other  eligible  fami- 
lies; and 

(3)  Assinrance  that  the  purchaser  is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  family 
Income  for  mortgage  payments  than  he  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  pay  under  Section 
235  where  the  owner  Is  required  to  spend 
20%  of  his  income  for  mortgage  payments, 
m  contrast  to  Section  236  where  the  payment 
of  25  %  of  family  Income  is  to  cover  not  only 
the  mortgage  payments  but  all  other  housing 
expenses. 

In  this  program  involving  Interest  sub- 
sidies, the  foregoing  safeguards — which  are 
similar  to  the  safeguards  applicable  to  co- 
operatives— are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
subsidy  benefits  the  purchaser  and  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  dwelling. 

(f)  NHC  recommends  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  adopted  by  the  House  but 
not  accepted  In  the  Conference  on  the  1969 
Act  concerning  housing  the  elderly  under 
section  236. 

( 1 )  Projects  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 
be  administered,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, under  the  same  terms  as  the  Section 
202  program; 

( 2 )  Computation  of  rents  based  on  income 
will  not  apply  to  projects  designed  primarily 
for  lower  Income,  elderly  or  handicapped 
families; 

(3)  Verification  for  tenants  In  such  proj- 
ects shall  be  every  five  years;  and 

(4)  "Exception  Income  limits"  for  the  el- 
derly or  handicapped  shall  be  $5,600  for  in- 
dividuals and  $6,600  for  couples,  in  lieu  of 
90%  of  221(d)(3)  BMIR  limit  otherwise 
applicable. 
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(g)  NHC  recommends  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing provision  adopted  by  the  Senate  but 
not  accepted  in  the  Conference  on  the  1969 
Act:  Allow  per  dwelling  unit  dollar  limita- 
tions on  maximum  principal  mortgage 
amounts  to  be  adjusted  each  year  in  accord- 
ance with  the  changes  in  the  '•Price  Index 
for  New  One-Family  Houses  Sold"  published 
annually  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(h)  NHC  recommends  enactment  of  S. 
3239  Introduced  by  Senator  Javits  to  permit 
GNMA  to  purchase  Section  236  mortgages  In 
excess  of  statutory  limits  which  reflect  the 
effect  of  local  tax  abatement  programs.  This 
would  follow  the  precedent  of  the  present  ex- 
ception for  section  221(d)  (3)  BMIR  projects 
which  receive  local  tax  abatement. 

4.  Administrative  Actions.  NHC  makes  the 
following  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive actions: 

(a)  In  computing  Income  under  Section 
236,  FHA  should  allow  additional  deductions 
of  the  type  which  have  been  long  recognized 
in  public  housing,  particularly  since  the 
income  limits  in  the  Interest  assistance  pro- 
gram are  now  computed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  local  public  housing  limits.  Moreover, 
this  action  would  respond  to  the  Senate 
Committee's  Report  that  fair  standards  and 
rules  should  be  followed  within  HUD  for 
determining  such  Income,  after  deductions. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Javits  bill, 
S.  3025.  Includes  provisions  which  adopt  this 
recommendation,  so  that  any  family  income 
which  Is  excluded  in  applying  housing  limi- 
tations shall  llkewl.se  be  excluded  In  deter- 
mining family  income  for  Section  236. 

(b)  FHA  should  establish  cost  limits 
which  will  be  realistic  and  workable  in  high 
cost  areas.  Including  both  high  and  low 
rise  buildings.  This  Is  necessary  to  assure 
that  housing  under  236  can  be  con- 
structed within  the  cities  in  closer  prox- 
imity to  places  with  employment  and  public 
transportation. 

(c)  As  to  the  cost  of  periodic  Income  re- 
certlflcatlons  of  occupants.  FHA  should  pay 
these  costs  from  the  surcharges  collected 
from  over-Income  families.  At  present,  these 
costs  are  treated  as  a  project  expense  which 
results  in  an  additional  charge  to  occupants. 

CHAPTER  C.   SPECIAL   MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
ASSISTANCE   UNDER   SECTION   237 

7.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation 
1  Objectives.  In  the  new  Section  237.  the 
1968  Housing  Act  provides  help  to  assure 
adequate  housing  for  families  of  low  and 
moderate  Incomes  who — because  of  poor 
credit  records,  Irregular  Income  or  seasonal 
employment — are  unable  to  meet  the  credit 
requirements  of  purchasing  single-family 
homes  financed  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
Sections  203.  220,  221,  234,  or  235(J)  (4) .  This 
help  Is  to  be  extended  to  those  who  appear 
able  to  achieve  homeownershlp  through  the 
counseling  assistance. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  (a)  HUD  is  authorized  to  insure  mort- 
gages under  the  above-mentioned  programs 
In  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  $15,000  with 
increases  not  to  exceed  $17,500  In  high-cost 
areas. 

(b)  Monthly  payments,  in  combination 
with  local  real  estate  taxes  on  the  property, 
must  total  25%  of  the  applicants  monthly 
income  during  the  year  prior  to  his  applica- 
tion or  the  average  monthly  income  during 
the  three  years  prior  to  his  application, 
whichever  Is  higher. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide, 
or  contract  with  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions to  provide  such  budget,  debt  manage- 
ment and  related  counseling  services  to  those 
obtaining  housing  under  Section  237. 

(d)  The  aggregate  principal  balance  of  all 
mortgages  Insured  under  Section  237  and 
outstanding  at  one  time  may  not  exceed 
$200  million. 

(e)  Authorizations  are  made  In  such  sums 
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as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  In 
Section  237. 

3.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969.  (a)  Section  237(d) 
Is  amended  to  Include  families  who  are  ap- 
plying for  section  235  homeownershlp  assist- 
ance among  the  applicants  under  Section 
237  who  are  to  be  given  a  preference  for 
mortgage  insurance  and  counseling  services. 
Prior  to  this  amendment,  preference  for  Sec- 
tion 237  mortgage  Insurance — which  Is  avail- 
able to  applicants  who  do  not  meet  normal 
FHA  credit  standards — was  limited  to  fami- 
lies living  In  public  housing  units  (especially 
over-Income  families  required  to  leave  public 
housing)  and  families  eligible  for  public 
housing  who  have  been  displaced  for  fed- 
erally assisted  urban  renewal  areas. 

(b)  Section  237(c)  (2)  was  amended  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  insurable  mortgage 
under  Section  237  to  $18,000  ($21,000  in  high 
cost  areas ) . 

77.  Recommendations 

( 1 )  NHC  recommends  necessary  appropria- 
tion of  fimds  to  enable  FHA  to  provide 
budget,  debt  management,  and  related  coun- 
seling services  to  those  obtaining  bousing 
under  Section  237.  Thus  far  no  such  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose, but  FHA  is  performing  Section  237  serv- 
ices with  existing  operating  funds. 

(2)  NHC  recommends  that  Section  237  be 
amended  to  extend  Its  provisions  to  families 
purchasing  memberships  In  cooperatives 
financed  under  Section  236.  In  meeting  FHA 
credit  requirements,  such  families  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  benefits  and  assistance 
as  families  seeking  home  ownership  under 
other  programs. 

( 3 )  NHC  urges  the  full  and  effective  use  of 
the  authority  In  Section  237  in  order  to 
assist  families  who  cannot  meet  the  credit 
requirements  for  purchasing  housing  under 
Section  235.  The  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  Section  235  and  236  requires  a  re- 
laxation of  credit  requirements  for  Individual 
or  cooperative  purchasers  of  such  housing, 
together  with  the  counseling  services  con- 
templated by  Section  237. 

CHAPTER    H.    LOW    RENT   PUBLC    HOUSING 

7.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation 

1.  Need.  There  Is  a  tremendous  unmet  need 
for  additional  housing  to  serve  the  low- 
income  group  who  cannot  be  decently  housed 
without  the  aid  of  Federal  subsidies.  Many 
of  the  Ill-housed  In  this  Income  group  are 
living  in  the  slum  and  ghetto  areas  of  our 
cities.  Their  unmet  need  for  adequate  hous- 
ing has  contributed  to  the  crisis  In  our  cities. 
Cities  throughout  the  country  have  recog- 
nized the  urgency  of  building  additional 
public  housing.  Applications  for  additional 
public  housing  units  are  now  being  submit- 
ted to  HUD  at  an  annual  rate  of  at>out 
140.000  units. 

2.  Authorizations  in  1968  Housing  Act. 

(a)  The  Act  provided  an  increase  In  the 
contract  authorization  for  annual  contribu- 
tions of  $100  million  upon  Its  passage  and 
an  additional  $150  million  on  July  1,  1969, 
and  July  1,  1970.*  These  Increased  authoriza- 
tions would  provide  about  375,000  low-rent 
dwelling  units  over  the  3-year  period  for  the 
public  housing  program. 

(b)  The  Act  authorizes  HUD  to  make 
grants  to  local  housing  authorities  to  assist 
In  financing  tenant  services  for  tenants  of 
public  housing.  Appropriations  for  the  grants 
are  authorized  up  to  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  1970.*  • 
The  tenant  services  Include:  counseling  on 
household  management,  housekeeping,  budg- 
eting, money  management,  child  care,  and 
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•  Amended  by  the  1969  Act  as  described 
In  paragraph  4(b)  below. 

••Amended  by  the  1969  Act  as  described 
In  paragraph  4(e)  below. 


similar  matters;  advice  as  to  resources  for 
Job  training  and  placement,  education,  wel- 
fare, health,  and  other  community  services; 
services  which  are  directly  related  to  meet- 
ing tenant  needs  and  providing  a  wholesome 
living  environment;  and  referral  to  appro- 
priate agencies  when  necessary  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services. 

(c)  High-rise  public  housing  projects  for 
families  with  children  are  prohibited  except 
where  HUD  determines  that  there  Is  no 
practical  alternative. 

(d)  HUD  is  prohibited  from  prescribing 
limitations  on  the  types  or  categories  of 
structures  or  dwelling  units  (other  than 
those  provided  In  the  law)  which  can  be 
leased  under  the  public  housing.  Section  23 
leasing  program. 

(e)  An  additional  annual  subsidy  of  ei20 
Is  authorized  for  public  housing  units  oc- 
cupied by  large  families  or  families  with 
very  low  Incomes.  In  the  past  a  like  subsidy 
has  been  limited  to  the  elderly  and  displaced 
families. 

3.  Authori:.ations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
No  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  $15 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  1969  or  the  $30 
million  for  fiscal  1970  to  assist  In  financing 
tenant  services  In  public  housing.  No  fur- 
ther authorizations  are  required  in  appro- 
priation acts  to  authorize  annual  contriba- 
tion  contracts. 

4.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969. 

(a)  Loans  for  Public  Housing  Projects. 
Section  9   of  the   United  States   Housing 

act  of  1937  (USH  Act)  is  amended  to  in- 
crease from  90  to  100  percent  the  maximum 
amount  of  Federal  loans  or  loan  commit- 
ments authorized  for  financing  the  acquisi- 
tion or  development  of  a  low  rent  housing 
project  with  respect  to  which  annual  con- 
tributions are  to  be  made.  Section  9  Is  used 
primarily  to  enable  local  housing  authori- 
ties to  obtain  temporary  financing  for  the 
acquisition  or  construction  of  a  property 
by  the  sale  of  short-term  notes  backed  by 
a  Federal  loan  commitment.  With  a  loan 
commitment  of  100  percent  of  a  project's 
acquisition  or  development  cost,  a  local 
housing  authority  would  be  able  to  schedule 
the  Issuance  of  long-term  bonds  for  perma- 
nent financing  when  most  advantageous 
to  itself  and  the  Federal  CSovernment  rather 
than  Just  prior  to  acquisition  or  when  de- 
velopment costs  reach  the  90-percent  level. 

(b)  Public  Housing  Annual  Contributions. 
Section  10(b)   of  the  USH  Act  Is  amended 

to  clarify  existing  authority  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  annual  contributions  to  pub- 
lic housing  projects  at  an  amount  In  excess 
of  the  debt  service  requirements  of  the  proj- 
ect so  long  as  the  fixed  contribution  does 
not  exceed  the  maximum  annual  contribu- 
tion authorized  in  that  section. 

Section  10(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  annual  con- 
tribution contracts  under  the  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  program  by  $75  million  as  of 
July  1,  1969,  and  by  $20  million  on  July  1, 
1970  (in  addition  to  the  $150  million  In- 
creases already  authorized  for  these  dates ) . 

(c)  Notifications  to  Applicants  for  Admis- 
sion to  Public  Housing  Projects. 

Section  10(g)  of  the  USH  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  to  that  section  a  new  paragraph 
which  requires  every  contract  for  annual 
contributions  for  a  low-rent  housing  project 
to  provide  that  the  public  housing  agency 
shall  notify  promptly  any  applicant  deter- 
mined to  be  Ineligible  for  admission  to  a 
project  of  the  reason  fof  such  determination 
and  provide  the  applicant,  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  determination  Is  made, 
with  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
determination.  Applicants  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  proj- 
ect shall  also  be  notified  promptly  of  the 
approximate  date  of  occupancy  insofar  as 
this  can  be  reasonably  determined. 
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(d)  Room  Cost  LlmiUUoiu  for  Public 
Housing  Projects. 

Section  15^5)  of  tlie  USH  Ac;  Is  amended 
to  Increase  the  statutory  room  cost  UmiU 
applicable  to  low-rent  public  lousing  proj- 
ects. The  basic  limits  are  ln:reased  from 
$2  400  to  $2,800.  and  the  limits  or  accommo- 
dations designed  specifically  for  elderly 
fanuUes  are  Increased  from  $3,100  to  $4,000. 
The  increment  for  high-cost  areas  la  in- 
cre.-xsed  from  $750  to  $1,500  j  )er  room  for 
elderly  families  and  to  $1,400  per  room  In 
any  other  case.  The  special  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  Alaska  are  Increased  from  $4,000 
to  $4,500  for  elderly  families  an  i  from  $3,500 
to  $4,000  in  any  other  case. 

(e)  Management  and  ServWes  In  Public 
Housing  Projects. 

Section  ISilO)  of  the  USH  A  :t  is  amended 
to  pro\-ide  that  appropriations  for  upgrading 
management  and  services  in  pjbllc  housing 
projects  may  be  made  (in  the  »mount  pres- 
ently authorized)  through  tie  fiscal  year 
1971.  Prior  to  this  amendment,  such  appro- 
priations were  authorized  only  through  fiscal 
year  1970. 

(f )  Elimination  of  Workable  Program  Re- 
quirement With  Respect  to  Ix  w-Rent  Proj- 
ects. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
and  SecUons  10(e)  and  23(fl  of  the  USH 
Act  are  amended  to  eliminate  the  workable 
program  requirement  lor  lo'  ir-rent  public 
housing  and  Section  221(d)(3)    projects. 

(g)  Reduced  Rentals  for  Veiy  Low  Income 
Tenants  of  Public  Hoiislng  Pro]  ects. 

Section  3(1)  of  the  USH  Art  is  amended 
to  provide  that  rent  in  pubUc  hoiiaing  proj- 
ecta  may  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  th« 
family's  income,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  HUD.  To  make  it  possible  to  serve  very 
low  income  persons  In  public  aousing,  addi- 
tional assistance  payments  ire  authorized 
within  the  existing  annual  contributions 
framework.  To  provide  necesiary  funds  for 
this  purpose,  $75  million  is  added  to  the 
authorization  for  annual  contributions  con- 
tracts under  Section  10(e)  of  the  USH  Act. 
Subsection  (b)  provides  thiit  the  require- 
ment that  renU  fixed  by  jublic  housing 
agencies  may  not  exceed  one  -fourth  of  the 
low-rent  housing  tenant's  income  will  not 
apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determine*  that  by  limiting  the  rent  of  a 
tenant  there  will  result  a  reiluctlon  in  the 
amount  of  welfare  assistance  which  would 
otherwise  bo  provided  to  th  s  tenant  by  a 
public  agency.  The  above  rec;  uirements  will 
become  effecUve  not  later  thiin  ninety  days 
following  the  dale  of  the  enuctment  of  the 
Act. 

Section  14  of  the  USH  Act  is  amended  to 
provide  that  any  contract  f<r  aimtial  con- 
tributions, loans,  or  both,  miiy  be  amended 
or  superseded  for  the  purpoee  of  Insuring  the 
low-ren'  character  of  the  project  Involved  so 
that  the  going  federal  rate  4n  the  baaU  of 
which  such  aimual  contributions  or  Interest 
rate  on  the  loans,  or  both,  |are  fixed  shall 
mean  the  going  federal  rate  of  the  amending 
or  supwraedlng  contract. 

//.  Recommmdat 
1.  Necessary  Appropriatiori  NHC  recom- 
mends the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  of  the  $30  million  authcilzed  for  grants 
to  local  hotislng  authorities  Ito  assist  in  fi- 
nancing tenant  services  in  public  hotislng. 
We  also  recommend  authorizations  of  the 
amount  required  for  the  special  subsidies 
on  bousing  for  the  elderly i  and  displaced 
persons.  There  should  be  advknce  appropria- 
tions lor  all  such  grants  for  jlscal  year  1971 , 
8lnc«  such  an  advance  appropriation  will 
allow  neceaaary  lead  time  fof  the  initiation 
and  planning  of  such  prog^ms.  The  full 
amount  of  the  $75  million  of  annual  con- 
tribution contract  authority  ehould  be  made 
aTallable  pursuant  to  the  additional  au- 
thorlaatton  In  tb«  1909  Act  t^  provide  neces- 
sary fwKla  to  reduc*  rent*  j  and  serve  voy 
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low  Income  tenants  In  public  housing;  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  repeal  Its 
limitation  that  only  $33  milUon  of  this  au- 
thorization can  be  used  this  year. 

2.  Xncreoses  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
There  is  a  need  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tions for  public  housing  to  an  average  annual 
rate  of  200.000  units  for  a  5-year  period.  Ini- 
tially, the  annual  rate  should  be  150,000 
uniU.  but  It  should  be  accelerated  each  year 
vmtll  It  reaches  250,000  units  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years.  This  should  Include  public 
housing  of  the  conventional  type,  along  with 
turnkey  housing  and  leasing  programs. 

3.  Other  Legislative  Amendments.  We 
should  perfect  the  existing  public  housing 
programs  In  light  of  our  experience.  In  the 
conventional  pubUc  housing  programs,  this 
requires  the  following  new  federal  aids  to 
meet  conditions  that  have  been  too  long 
neglected; 

(a)  NHC  approves  the  objective  in  the  1909 
Housing  Act  to  reduce  the  maxlmiun  per- 
centage of  a  tenant's  Income  which  Is  re- 
quired to  be  paid  as  rent  by  public  housing 
tenants  However.  NHC  recommends  that  20% 
instead  of  25%  of  a  tenant's  Income  should 
be  the  maximum  rent.  The  26% -of -Income 
requirement  la  too  high  for  low  income  fami- 
lies to  pay  for  housing  In  view  of  their  need 
for  more  of  their  Income  for  other  essential 
living  expenses. 

(b)  There  should  be  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  leasing  of  available  private 
housing  outside  central  cities  for  low-rent 
hotislng  purpoees.  Parentheitlcally,  state  laws 
should  likewise  be  amended  to  enable  local 
authorlUes  to  lease  such  housing  outside  cen- 
tral cities.  

(c)  There  should  be  a  HUD  authorization 
to  make  federal  capital  grants  to  cover  the 
full  amount  of  land  and  site  development 
costs  In  excess  of  the  reuse  value  of  the  im- 
proved land  for  new  low-rent  public  housing 
projects  which  are  not  located  In  tirban  re- 
newal areas:  also  HUD  authority  to  make 
such  federal  granU  for  a  write-down  on 
buildings  acquired  for  rehabilitation. 

(d)  The  present  law  provides  for  disposi- 
tion of  public  hovislng  to  residents  when  the 
housing  Is  sufficiently  separable  for  ownership 
by  the  residents.  We  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  authorize  sale  of  an  entire  project — 
including  turnkey  housing — to  a  cooperative 
with  a  membership  limited  to  those  who  will 
reside  in  the  project  and  whose  income  meets 
the  llmiU  prescribed  in  Section  221(d)(3). 
The  sale  should  be  made  subject  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  outstanding   bonds  of  the 
local   housing  authority  and  the  pledge  of 
federal     annual    contributions    as    security 
therefor.  In  broadening  the  authorizatlou  for 
disposition   of   public   housing,  the  amend- 
ment should  require  a  finding  that  such  dis- 
position would  not  adversely  affect  the  low- 
rent  program  of  the  public  housing  agency 
involved.    The    proposed    NHC    amendment 
would  make  it  possible  for  residents  of  public 
housing  to  achieve  cooperative  home  owner- 
ship and  to  produce  better  and  more  stable 
communities.  Further,  Instead  of  requiring 
over-income    families    to    move    out,    they 
should    be    allowed    to    acquire    cooperative 
home  ownership  by  paying  a  higher  monthly 
charge  which  they  can  afford,  based  upon  a 
percentage  of  their  Increased  earnings.  This 
amendment  will  give  public  housing  tenants 
an  incentive  to  better  themselves.  As  to  pub- 
lic housing  tenants  whose  incomes  have  not 
increased,  they  can  either  be:  (i)  relocated  In 
other    public    housing   projects,   with    their 
moving  expenses  paid;  or   (11)    permitted  to 
remain  in  the  project — preferably  as  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative — receiving  the  benefit 
of  annual  contributions  so  long  as  they  qual- 
ify as  low  Income  families.  When  vacancies 
occur,  they  would  be  filled  with  over-Income 
tenants  from  other  public  housing  projects 
who  desire  to  t>ecome  cooperative   ownen. 
Section  206  of  the  Javits  bUl,  8.  3026,  con- 


tains an  amendment  which  would  carry  out 
this  recommendation.  In  determining  the 
price  and  mortgage  on  the  sale  of  a  public 
houjJng  project  for  cooperative  ownership, 
the  same  definition  of  appraised  value  should 
be  used  as  Is  Involved  under  PHA  coopera- 
tive programs,  namely,  "value  of  the  project 
for  continued  use  as  a  cooperative." 

(e)  Require  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  make 
an  annual  determination  of  the  change  In 
the  building  cost  index  and,  when  Indicated, 
to  make  appropriate  changes  in  the  dollar 
limitations  on  room  costs  consistent  with  the 
cost  index  changes.  Provide  that  the  only 
monetary  limitation  to  be  applied  In  project 
development  shall  be  the  statutory  room  cost. 
In  other  words,  administrative  limitations 
should  not  be  Imposed  as  Is  now  the  case. 
This  would  enable  local  authorities  to  meet 
the  great  need  for  large  housing  units  to 
serve  large  families. 

(f)  Repeal  the  provision  In  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  which  requires 
a  20%  gap  between  the  lowest  private  and 
the  upper  public  housing  Income  limits  for 
admission.  Also,  permit  low-Income  individ- 
uals— In  addition  to  low-income  families — to 
be  eligible  for  occupancy  In  low  rent  public 
housing. 

(g)  Make  the  necessary  changes  to  permit 
construction  In  a  municipality  of  low-rent 
public  housing  for  those  of  low  Income  who 
wlU  later  migrate  to  the  municipality  for 
employment  In  Industries  located  there  or  in 
service  acOvltles.  This  would  Include  new 
towns  or  municipalities  outside  of  central 
cities.  It  would  facilitate  dispersal  of  popula- 
tion and  reduction  of  the  concentration  of 
low-Income  families  In  central  cities. 

(h)  In  new  and  existing  low-rent  public 
housing  projects,  there  Is  a  great  opportunity 
to  provide  social  Impetus  and  vitality  not 
only  to  those  living  In  the  development,  but 
also  the  neighborhood.  The  need  Is  both  for 
physical  community  facilities  on  a  large 
scale  and  for  skilled  and  dedicated  personnel 
to  operate  them  Imaginatively.  A  program 
was  authorized  by  the  1965  Act  for  two- 
thirds  federal  grants  to  assist  communities 
In  developing  neighborhood  facilities  of  all 
types,  with  preference  to  those  In  neighbor- 
hoods Involving  the  anti-poverty  program. 
While  this  affords  a  new  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain needed  physical  facilities,  the  law  should 
be  amended  to  provide  for  necessary  social 
and  counseling  services  In  such  neighbor- 
hood facilities.  Where  fimds  or  services  can- 
not otherwise  be  obtained,  local  authorities 
should  t>e  permitted  to  use  project  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Adequate  ftmds  for  social  and 
counseling  services  should  be  Included  In  the 
project  budget. 

(1)  Neither  the  program  to  lease  privately- 
owned  housing  for  public  housing  purposes, 
nor  the  rent-supplement  program  for  those 
of  public-housing  Incomes  requires  a  local 
financial  contribution  In  the  form  of  exemp- 
tion from  local  real  estate  taxes.  Conven- 
Uonal  public  housing  projects  are  therefore 
at  a  disadvantage  In  gaining  acceptance  by 
local  governments,  since  these  projects  re- 
quire tax  exemption  and  10%  of  shelter  rents 
In  lieu  of  taxes.  To  eliminate  this  disadvan- 
tage. NHC  reconunends  that  local  housing 
authorlUes  be  permitted  to  make  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes  equal  to  full  taxes.  Federal 
annual  contributions  should  be  Increased  to 
cover  the  payment  of  a  full  tax  equivalent, 
(j)  Until  such  time  as  full  tax  equivalent 
Is  paid  on  public  housing  as  recommended 
above,  there  should  be  a  federal  payment  to 
cover  costs  of  sending  public  housing  chil- 
dren to  local  schools;  accordingly,  NHC  sup- 
ports the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducaUon  BiU— which  Is  now  in 
conference  after  passing  the  House  and 
Senate — which  provides  for  such  payments, 
(k)  When  the  local  housing  authority  re- 
news leases  under  the  leasing  program,  there 
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should  be  a  price  adjustment  in  the  lease 
that  takes  Into  account  price  level  changes. 
(1)  The  1965  Act  repealed  as  to  future 
projects  the  requirement  of  Section  10(c) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
that  annual  contributions  to  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  be  reduced  by  any  amounts  by 
which  the  receipts  of  the  agency  exceed  its 
expenditures.  As  a  matter  of  fairness  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  public  housing  agencies, 
NHC  recommends  that  this  repeal  should  also 
apply  to  public  housing  projects  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  1965  Act.  as  well  as  future 
projects. 

(m)  The  Section  23  leasing  program 
should  be  amended  to  permit  longer  term 
leases  as  this  will  encourage  more  private 
owners  to  participate  In  the  progrsma.  The 
leasing  program  should  be  available  for  use  in 
connection  with  any  FHA-lnsured  bousing 
so  as  to  help  achieve  economic  integration. 
It  should  also  be  available  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  FHA-lnsured  nursing  homes, 
(n)  NHC  recommends  the  removal  of  the 
10%>  limit  on  the  number  of  units  in  a  proj- 
ect which  may  be  occupied  by  low  Income 
Individuals  as  distinguished  from  low  Income 
families. 

(o)  There  should  be  no  Income  limits  for 
continued  occupancy  In  public  housing.  In- 
stead, people  should  be  permitted  to  stay  In 
public  housing  If  they  wish  upon  paying 
the  prescribed  percentage  of  their  Income — 
where  permitted  under  state  law — but  not 
in  excess  of  the  economic  rent. 

4.  Administrative  Actions.  NHC  recom- 
mends and  approves  the  following  adminis- 
trative actions  by  HUD: 

(a)  Additional  annual  contributions 
should  be  made  to  meet  all  costs  except  those 
which  low  Income  families  can  afford  as 
rentals.  This  should  Include  not  only  the 
debt  service,  but  also  adequate  maintenance, 
conservation  and  operation  of  pubUc  hous- 
ing, and  additional  services.  It  should  also 
cover  the  cost  of  work  required  to  comply 
with  antl-alr  pollution  legislation.  The  pres- 
ent needs  and  costs  are  higher  than  those 
which  prevailed  when  the  original  annual 
contribution  contracts  were  signed.  If  the 
annual  contributions  are  not  raised,  local 
housing  authorities  will  be  forced  to  In- 
;rea£e  rents  and  income  limits.  This  would 
jeopardize  the  continued  achievement  of  the 
purpose  of  this  program  to  serve  low  Income 
families.  Also,  It  will  cause  the  deferment 
of  necessary  maintenance  and  repairs,  there- 
by jeopardizing  the  physical  condition  and 
long-term  life  of  the  property.  The  present 
annual  contributions  were  computed  to  as- 
sure their  adequacy  to  meet  debt  service,  but 
without  provision  for  the  Increased  later  costs 
of  maintenance  and  operation,  or  the  need 
lor  additional  services.  There  has  been  criti- 
cism of  conventional  public  housing  because 
of  Its  failure  to  provide  necessary  services 
and  because  of  its  lack  of  conservation 
through  renovation.  Correction  of  these  con- 
ditions should  remove  the  cause  of  this  crit- 
icism and  produce  a  better  living  environ- 
ment in  public  housing. 

<b)  The  annual  subsidy  formula  should  be 
revised  to  permit  the  payment  of  the  maxi- 
mum annual  contributions  authorized  by 
law  with  residual  receipts  being  used  either 
for  project  rehabilitation  or  Improvement. 
At  any  time  after  completion  of  a  public 
housing  project,  provision  should  be  made 
for  reopening  development  cost,  If  neces- 
sary, to  make  additional  loans  for  needed 
rehabilitation,  improvements,  or  other  pur- 
poses, with  annual  contributions  correspond- 
ingly Increased. 

(c)  While  we  believe  the  proposal  for 
private  management  of  turnkey  housing  is 
of  dubious  merit,  we  favor  trying  this  new 
approach  to  determine  whether  It  will  pro- 
duce benefits  or  improve  techniques  in  the 
management  of  public  housing  and  the 
achievement  of  the  program's  social  objec- 
tives. The  proposal  should  be  recognized  as  a 
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pilot  and  experimental  program  to  be  deter- 
mined by  local  housing  authorities.  Mean- 
while. NHC  reaffirms  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  the  present  tested  management 
operations  through  local  authorities.  They 
have  long  experience  In  handling  the  opera- 
tions and  problems  and  social  aspects  of 
public  housing  management.  Moreover,  they 
are  clearly  motivated  by  the  public  Interest 
In  managing  public  housing  to  serve  low- 
income  families.  Local  housing  authorities 
should  be  allowed  the  same  budgets  for  their 
operations  and  management  services  on 
turnkey  housing  as  are  proposed  for  private 
management.  NHC  also  recommends  ap- 
proval of  experimental  programs  of  local 
housing  authorities  for  management  of 
public  housing  by  nonprofit  organizations, 
since  they  likewise  have  motivations  of 
public  Interest  and  social  welfare. 

(d)  NHC  Is  Impressed  by  the  early  evi- 
dence of  widespread  conununity  acceptance 
of  the  provision  in  the  1965  Act  authorizing 
the  use  of  suitable  private  housing  for  low- 
income  families  through  lease  or  other 
arrangements  between  local  authorities  and 
the  owners  and  operators  of  private  bousing. 

(e)  We  again  commend  HUD  for  Its  flexi- 
bility in  vising  existing  legislative  tools  to 
develop  a  program  which  will  enable  low- 
income  families  to  live  in  the  same  projects 
as  families  of  moderate  Incomes  Instead  of 
isolating  families  of  each  Income  group. 
Under  this  program,  the  low-income  family 
can  continue  In  occupancy  when  Its  income 
Increases,  but  would  no  longer  receive  public 
housing  subsidies;  instead.  It  would  get  the 
benefit  of  a  below-market  Interest  rate. 
When  the  family  becomes  self-supporting.  It 
would  pay  the  full  market  rate  of  Interest. 

( f )  "The  special  subsidy  for  housing  elderly 
and  displaced  persons  Is  now  available  only 
in  the  event  of  a  deficit  operation.  NHC 
recommends  that  this  subsidy  be  made 
available  generally  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  rent  paid  per 
month  and  the  average  cost  of  operation. 

(g)  NHC  reconmiends  that  the  documen- 
tation required  to  qtiallfy  Initially  for  the 
leasing  program  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
requirement  for  development  of  detailed  hy- 
pothetical data  as  to  the  extent  of  the  poten- 
tial supply  of  units. 

(h)  The  1968  Housing  Act  emphasizes  the 
Importance  of  good  public  housing  design  to 
the  low-income  family  and  to  the  local  com- 
munity. The  Nation  is  concerned  not  only 
with  the  quantity  of  new  public  housing,  but 
also  with  its  quality.  We  urge  HUD  to  take 
all  actions  necessary  to  achieve  higher  design 
standards  for  public  housing  developments. 

(1)  NHC  recommends  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  public  housing  income  limits  in 
those  localities  which  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increases  in  costs  and  Incomes; 
also,  there  should  be  a  recognition  of  the 
larger  income  which  larger  families  require. 
Thus,  there  is  no  justification  for  a  public 
housing  limit  for  a  larger  family  which  would 
make  a  welfare  recipient  ineligible  for 
occupancy. 

( j )  NHC  recommends  a  revision  in  the  let- 
ters of  intent  used  by  the  Housing  Assistance 
Administration  in  its  tiunkey  housing  pro- 
gram which  would  make  It  mandatory  for 
housing  authorities  to  purchase  the  land  and 
plans  from  the  developer  if — for  any  reason — 
the  local  housing  authority  and  the  de- 
veloper fail  to  execute  a  contract  to  purchase. 

(k)  NHC  suggests  that  local  housing  au- 
thorities draw  down  the  purchase  price  of  the 
completed  Improvements  at  the  time  of  sign- 
ing the  turnkey  contract  of  sale.  This  sum 
would  then  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
local  housing  authority  with  a  banking  in- 
stitution in  the  community  in  which  the 
project  is  being  built  and  a  Certificate  of 
Deposit  would  be  Issued  to  the  local  housmg 
authority  bearing  Interest  at  the  highest  go- 
ing rate.  In  consideration  of  making  the  de- 
posit, the  banking  institution  would  agree  to 
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make  the  construction  loan  to  the  turnkey 
developer  at  an  interest  rate  not  m<M-e  than  2 
percentage  points  higher  than  the  interest 
paid  by  the  banking  Institution  to  the  local 
housing  authority  on  the  Certificate  of  De- 
posit, plus  normal  operation  and  service 
charges  and  fees. 

(1)  NHC  recommends  that  HUD  resume 
authorizations  of  local  housing  authorities  to 
lease  units  under  the  Section  23  leasing  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  that  subsidy  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose.  NHC  deplores 
HUD'S  actions  which  have  resulted  in  the 
administrative  termination  and  repeal  of  this 
prog^ram  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

(m)  The  section  23  leasmg  program  should 
be  administered  in  a  manner  which  will  per- 
mit longer  term  leases  as  this  will  expand 
the  program  including  the  encouragement  of 
more  new  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

(n)  While  local  housing  authorities  are 
responsible  for  the  management  and  upkeep 
of  their  properties  and  endeavor  to  Improve 
the  welfare  of  the  residents  and  encourage 
their  participation  m  community  activities, 
the  housing  authorities  cannot  properly  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  behavior 
of  residents  or  their  compliance  with  laws. 
Ttxere  are  some  people  whose  behavior  ad- 
versely affects  the  rights  of  others  or  their 
property  or  whose  protests  are  accompanied 
by  violence  and  destruction.  The  existence 
of  these  phenomena  m  public  housing  can 
scarcely  be  attributed  as  a  responsibility  of 
local  housing  authorities,  any  more  than 
such  behavior  of  people  living  In  private 
bousing  is  the  responsibility  of  the  private 
landlord. 

CUAPTEa     I.     THE     RENT     SUTFLEMENT     PEOGRAM 

/.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation 

1.  Objectives.  The  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram is  an  itmovatlve  approach  to  low  in- 
come housing.  It  utilizes  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  home-building,  real  estate,  and  insurance 
Industries.  It  provides  Incentives  for  people 
to  escape  from  poverty  and  for  the  building 
of  modest  but  decent  housing  for  those  who 
need  it  most. 

2.  Authorization  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
J  968.  The  Act  makes  all  previous  authoriza- 
tions for  rent  supplement  contracts  aggre- 
gating $150  million  available  for  contract 
prior  to  July  1.  1969.  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  these  contract  authorizations  are  con- 
tained In  appropriation  acts.  The  Act  pro- 
vides for  an  additional  $40  million  In  contract 
authority  for  rent  supplements  In  fiscal  year 
1970  and  an  additional  $100  million  In  con- 
tract authority  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  1968 
Housing  Act  provides  that  state  aided  proj- 
ects are  eligible  for  rent  supplements  If 
the  projects  are  approved  for  such  assist- 
ance prior  to  completion  of  construction  or 
rehabilitation. 

3.  Authorization  in  Appropriation  Acts.  Of 
the  $150  million  authorized  for  rent-supple- 
ment contracts  prior  to  July  1.  1969  only  $72 
million  of  the  contract  authority  has  been 
embodied  in  appropriation  acts.  Of  the  $1(X) 
million  authorized  for  rent-supplement  con- 
tracts for  fiscal  1970.  the  appropriation  act 
for  fiscal  year  1970  provides  for  only  $50  mil- 
lion in  rent-supplement  contract  authority. 

4.  Amendments  in  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969.  Authorizes  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  increase,  where  he  deems 
desirable,  the  maximum  percentage  of  rent 
supplement  units  in  236  projects  from  20% 
to  40%. 

//.  Recommendations 
1.  Additional  Authorization  in  Appropria- 
tion Acts.  NHC  reconunends  that  appropria- 
tion acts  Include  the  additional  rent  supple- 
ment contract  authorization  of  $128  million 
which  are  in  the  1968  and  1969  Acts  but  which 
have  not  been  included  in  appropriation  acts. 
In  making  these  recommendations,  we  again 
urge  the  need  for  advance  authorizations  m 
appropriation  acts  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
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year,  b«sl<l«s  the  current  oneJ  to  allow  more 
lead  time  for  the  planning  aid  initiation  of 
rent  supplement  programs,  rt^eident  NlJton 
has  requested  tTS  mllUon  f<»r  Inclusion  In 
the  1971  Appropriation  Act  o^t  of  $100  mll- 
Uon authorlaed  and  has  asHed  for  an  ad- 
vance authorization  In  that  let  of  $75  mil- 
lion in  contract  authority  lor  Fiscal  Year 
1972. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
NHC  recommends  increasing  the  legislative 
authorizations  for  rent-suppU  ment  contracts 
to  achieve  an  average  annual  rate  of  100,000 
dwelling  units  for  a  five  year  ?erlod.  Initially 
the  annual  rate  should  be  ?5.000  dwelling 
units  but  It  should  be  accelerated  each  year 
until  It  reaches  125.000  unltji  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years. 

3.  Other  Les^lative  Amd^ments.  NHC 
makes  the  foUowlng  recom|nendatlons  for 
other  legtslatlve  amendmenis: 

(a)  The  rent  supplement  legislation  Im- 
poses too  great  a  burden  on  low  Income 
f  amiUes  by  requiring  them  to  pay  rents  equal 
to  25':c  of  their  annual  lnc<imes  since  rent 
supplements  wlU  pay  only  the  difference 
between  such  a  rental  payment  and  the  fair 
market  rental.  To  eliminate  this  hardship, 
NHC  recommends  that  this  irent  paying  re- 
quirement be  reduced  to  20t^i  of  famUy  in- 
come. A  similar  recommendation  has  been 
made  elsewhere  in  these  recommendations 
relating  to  the  requiremen|  that  too  high 
a  percentage  of  family  Income  b«  spent  for 
housing  under  the  interest  i  assistance  pro- 
grams of  SecUons  235  and  23^.  NHC  Is  pleased 
to  note  that  the  House  adotted  an  amend- 
ment which  accepted  thU  itcommendatlon. 
but  It  was  not  accepted  Inlthe  Conference 
on  th«  19«»  Housing  Act.  NBC  recommends 
adoption  o<  the  House  Amendment  in  the 
next  Housing  Act.  ! 

(b)  Counseling  and  •ocial  services  should 
be  made  available  to  reald^ts  of  housing 
aided  by  rent  supplement^-  Such  services 
should  be  aUowable  housing  costs  in  com- 
puting rent  supplement  payments. 

(c>  Instead  of  being  aUoiwed  to  use  only 
lO'^  of  rent  supplement  funds  in  the  pro- 
gram involTing  a  below-market-lnterest  rate, 
JJHC  recommends  that  half  i  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement funds  l>e  autborlze<l  for  use  In  such 
proJ«rt«.  This  would  maM  It  possible  to 
combine  In  one  project  ( 1 )  tent  supplements 
for  low  Income  families  koid  (2)  below- 
market  interest  financing  tor  moderate  In- 
come famlUes.  In  the  merest  asslstanc* 
program  under  Section  236  iwhere  mortgages 
will  bear  a  market  rate  ol|  interest,  it  will 
be  poMlble  to  combine  up  ip  40%  occupancy 
by  low  Income  families  re<»elvlng  rent  sup- 
plements with  moderate  income  families  re- 
ceiving Interest  assistance  payments.  These 
programs  should  be  enocairaged  and  ex- 
panded to  help  achieve  ^e  objective  of 
economic  integration. 

(d)  The  present  law  lli»lts  rent  supple- 
ments to  lower  Income  families  who  are  liv- 
ing in  substandard  housing.  NHC  recom- 
mends that  the  law  be  amended  to  include 
overcrowded  conditions — psoperly  defined  as 
to  appropriate  occupancy  limits — as  a  sub- 
standard housing  condltlo|»:  and  to  permit 
any  low  income  family  ti  be  eligible  for 
housing  aided  by  rent  supplements  so  long 
as  the  family  qualified  a^  to  low  Income, 
even  though  the  family  does  not  live  in 
physically  subetandard  ho«slng.  This  would 
meet  the  needs  of  newly-fofmed  families  and 
those  who  are  spending  t6o  much  of  their 
low  Income  for  housing.       ] 

(e)  There  shovild  be  a  Repeal  of  the  re- 
quirement for  a  workable  program  or  local 
government  approval  befbre  rent  supple- 
ments can  be  used  in  a  locality. 

(f)  NHC  urges  the  estiblishment  of  an 
additional  rent  supplement  program  for  non- 
profit or  limited-profit  mortgagors  who  own 
buildings  which  are  not  flaanced  under  Sec- 
tion 221(d)  (S)   or  236.  W^en  the  buildings 
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meet  code  standards — or  are  rehabilitated  to 
meet  such  standards — rent  supplements 
should  be  made  available  so  that  the  hous- 
ing can  serve  low-income  famlUes.  Present 
rent  supplement  requirements  for  rehabilita- 
tion are  often  unworkable  because  they  cost 
too  much.  Rehabilitation  to  meet  code  re- 
quirements should  be  acceptable.  This  will 
stimulate  rehabilitation  and  provide  stand- 
ard housing  quickly  and  reasonably  for  many 
low  and  moderate  income  families. 

4.  Administrative  Actions,  (a)  Construc- 
tion cost  limitations  were  InlUally  established 
In  the  rent  supplement  program  which  were 
imworkable  In  many  high-cost  cities  that 
faced  the  greatest  need  for  this  program. 
Last  year  NHC  recommended  that  there  be 
sufficient  Increases  In  these  cost  llnUtatlons 
to  make  It  possible  to  build  rent  supplement 
projects  within  these  clUes.  PHA  has  ap- 
proved some  Increases  In  these  coet  limits. 
H  >wev«,  these  Increases  are  Insufflclent  due 
to  cost  increases,  so  NHC  strongly  recom- 
mends further  Increases  In  the  cost  limita- 
tions to  keep  pace  with  the  Increases  In 
construcUon  costs.  Only  through  adequate 
construction  cost  allowances  can  the  rent 
supplement  program  fulfill  its  purpose  of 
serving  law  income  families  in  these  cities 
near  the  places  of  employment  and  public 
transportation. 

(b)  FHA  has  established  lower  limits  as 
to  the  amount  of  rent  supplements  available 
for  famlUes  in  a  project  than  the  amount 
permitted  by  the  statute.  NHC  recommends 
the  repeal  of  these  lower  administrative 
limits.  FHA  should  be  prepared  in  appro- 
priate cases  to  contract  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  rent  supplements  on  a  project  up 
to  the  statutory  celling.  Only  In  this  way 
can  the  needs  of  many  low  Income  families 
be  met.  particularly  In  high  coet  areas. 

(c)  The  standards  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  should  be  upgraded  to  pro- 
duce better-designed  housing  which  will 
more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  fami- 
lies, with  attention  to  their  comfort  and  con- 
venience. Thus,  the  limit  of  one  bathroom 
per  dwelling  tmlt  should  be  removed,  as  this 
denies  adequate  sanitary  faculties  for  larger 
families. 
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ptTBUC  assistance;  stody  or  fedkbai.  houb- 

INO        Al-LOWAl«C«        PaOOmAH;         ALSO        OOD« 
BNTOBCKKKNT 

1.  Four  million  American  families  are  re- 
ceiving all  or  part  of  their  income  from 
public  assistance  programs.  Many  of  these 
families  are  ill-housed,  primarily  because  wel- 
fare grants  in  most  cities  are  inadequate  to 
pay  the  cost  of  standard  housing.  NHC 
urges  the  enactment  of  legUlatlon  which 
would  establish  and  enforce  minimum  stand- 
ards for  housing  occupied  by  recipients  of 
public  assistance.  In  addition,  such  legis- 
lation should  provide  that  the  Federal 
Government  bear  the  entire  cost  iot  decent 
housing  above  the  present  inadequate  pubUc 
assistance  allowances  for  shelter.  Thus, 
families  on  public  assistance  would  receive  a 
federal  housing  allowance  to  supplement  the 
local  public  assistance  shelter  allowance  in 
order  to  cover  the  full  charge  for  decent 
housing.  Such  federal  housing  allowances 
should  be  made  in  a  manner  (1)  which  will 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  owner- 
ship and  (11)  which  would  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  recipient  against  being  subjected 
to  the  liens  that  are  sometimes  Involved  in 
local  public  assistance  programs. 

2.  Even  If  programs  are  undertaken  at  the 
scale  proposed  elsewhere  In  these  Resolu- 
tions, it  will  be  years  before  many  of  the 
low  Income  families  wlU  be  able  to  obtain 
decent  housing  within  their  means.  There- 
fore. NHC  believes  it  Is  important  to  explore 
a  broad  program  of  federal  housing  allow- 
ances for  low  Income  families.  Besides  the 
Initial  program  for  federal  housing  allow- 
ances— described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph— to   supplement   local   allowances   for 


welfare  families,  we  propose  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  feasibility  of  extending  a  federal 
housing  allowance  plan  to  cover  other  fami- 
lies of  low  incomes.  Among  the  measures  to 
be  explored  In  such  a  study  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  The  type  of  family  which  should  be 
eligible  for  a  federal  housing  allowance,  In- 
cluding criteria  that  they  live  In  substand- 
ard housing  and  pay  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  income  for  housing;  or  that 
they  are  being  displaced  from  adequate  hous- 
ing and  are  unable  to  obtain  other  suitable 
housing  at  charges  they  can  afford. 

(b)  The  amount  to  be  paid  as  a  federal 
housing  allowance,  e.g.,  the  difference  be- 
tween (I)  20%  of  the  family's  Income  and 
(II)  the  monthly  cost  of  adequate  housing 
available  In  the  community. 

(c)  Adequate  consumer  protections  to  as- 
sure that  federal  housing  allowances  will  not 
Inflate  housing  charges  by  limiting  the  use 
of  existing  structures — which  meet  the  fore- 
going standards — to  cases  where  there  are 
sufficient  vacancies  to  avoid  such  Increases 
In  housing  charges. 

(d)  Adequate  measures  to  assure  that 
housing  allowances  will  be  used  solely  to 
pay  for  housing  costs,  rather  than  being 
diverted  for  other  purposes. 

(e)  Safeguards  to  assure  that  the  federal 
housing  allowances  would  result  in  adding 
to  the  supply  of  decent  housing  In  the  com- 
munity through  new  construction  or  rehabil- 
itation, except  to  the  extent  that  decent 
vacant  housing  Is  available  In  a  miltable 
neighborhood. 

3.  NHC  recommends  Federal  grants  to 
housing  authorities  or  other  public  agen- 
cies— as  described  elsewhere  In  these  recom- 
mendations— to  bring  housing  up  to  mini- 
mum code  standards  and  to  make  It  avail- 
able for  families  of  low  Income,  including 
those  who  are  receiving  public  assistance. 

4.  NHC  urges  an  acceleration  of  concen- 
trated code  enforcement  In  deteriorating 
areas,  together  with  necessary  public  im- 
provements to  halt  their  decline.  The  costs  of 
code  enforcement  programs — both  for  deter- 
mining Federal  grants  and  local  grant-in-aid 
credits — should  Include  all  costs  Incurred  for 
repair  or  installation  of  streets,  sidewalks, 
streetlighting,  trees,  parks,  open  areas,  recre- 
ational facilities,  and  other  necessary 
improvements. 

6.  The  1969  Housing  Act  contains  some 
provisioDS  to  meet  these  recommendations 
by  enabling  very  low  income  people  to  live 
In  public  housing.  This  program  Is  described 
In  paragraph  4(h)  of  Chapter  H.  We  urge 
that  HTTD  fully  utlliae  and  Implement  the 
new  legislation  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
very  low  income  group  which  was  formerly 
below  the  reach  of  public  housing.  Also,  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization  should 
be  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Instead  of  reducing  from  $76  mlUlon  to  »33 
million  the  contract  authority  now  available 
for  annual  contributions. 


CHAPTTB    K.    ReHABIIJIATlOlC   OF   HOTTSHtO 

/.  Summary  of  KxUting  LeglsUitlon 

1.  Need.  NHC  again  reaffirms  the  Impor- 
tance of  saving  existing  neighborhoods 
through  rehabilitation  and  other  conserva- 
tion measures.  It  Is  soimd  policy  to  improve 
our  present  housing  supply  and  conserve 
neighborhoods,  rather  than  allow  them  to 
deteriorate  until  they  require  greater  costs 
in  demolition  and  reconstruction. 

2.  Authorizations  in  1988  Housing  Act. 
(a)   Dwellings  Eligible  for  Rehabilitation 

Grants  and  Loans.  The  Act  broadened  the 
program  of  rehablllUtlon  loans  under  Sec- 
tion 312  for  repairs  and  Improvements  of 
dwellings.  Instead  of  limiting  the  program 
to  dwellings  located  In  urban  renewal  and 
code  enforcement  areas,  owners  and  tenants 
of  dwellings  are  eligible  for  loans  If  the 
dwelling  Is  located  In  an  area  certified  by  the 
local  governing  body  as  containing  a  sub- 
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stantlal   number   of   structures   In   need   of 
rehabilitation  and: 

( 1 )  If  the  locality  has  a  workable  program; 
and 

(2)  If  the  area  is  definitely  planned  for 
rehabilitation  or  code  enforcement  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  the  repairs  to  be 
assisted  are  consistent  with  the  plan  for 
rehabilitation  or  code  enforcement. 

The  Act  authorizes  rehabilitation  grants 
under  Section  116  to  low  income  homeown- 
ers whose  properties  are  located  In  an  area 
of  the  character  described  above.  Instead  of 
limiting  such  grants  to  dwellings  In  urban 
renewal  and  code  enforcement  areas.  The 
Act  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  make  rehabilitation  grants  and  loans  to 
low  income  homeowners  whose  property  has 
been  determined  to  be  tmlnsurable  because 
of  physical  hazards.  Such  grants  or  loans 
may  be  made  only  to  rehabilitate  the  property 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  it  Insurable 
under  a  statewide  plan. 

(b)  Increase  in  Rehabilitation  Loan  Au- 
thorizations. The  1968  Act  Increases  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
rehabilitation  loans.  The  Increase  for  each 
fiscal  year  Is  from  9100  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion; also,  the  program  Is  extended  to 
June  30,  1973.  The  Act  limits  eligibility  for 
residential  rehabilitation  loans  to  persons 
whose  annual  income  meets  the  locally  ap- 
plicable Income  limits  for  the  Section  221 
(d)  (3)  below-market-lnterest-rate  program.* 

(c)  Increase  in  Rehabilitation  Grants.  The 
Housing  Act  of  1968  Increases  the  limit  on 
the  amount  of  a  rehabilitation  grant  to  a 
low  Income  homeowner  from  $1,600  to 
$3,000.*  • 

(d)  Repeal  of  Urban  Renewal  Limit  on 
Acquisition  and  Rehabilitation.  The  Act  re- 
moves the  previous  limits  on  the  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  of  residential  properties 
by  local  renewal  agencies.  Under  prior  law, 
such  agencies  could  acquire  and  rehabllitete 
for  demonstration  purposes  no  more  than 
100  units  or  57o  of  the  to>taI  residential  units 
suitable  for  rehabilitation  in  an  urban  re- 
newal area,  whichever  was  the  lesser.  This 
limit  has  been  repealed. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acta. 
Nothing  was  appropriated  In  Fiscal  Year 
1969  and  $45  million  has  been  appropriated 
for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

4.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 

(a)  Rehabilitation  Grants.  This  section 
amends  section  115  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  Increase  the  maxlmtun  rehabilita- 
tion grant  authorized  under  that  section 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500. 

(b)  Inc<Mne  Limitation  TTnder  Rehabilita- 
tion Loan  Program.  Section  312(a)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  remove 
the  requirement  limiting  elglbiUty  for  resi- 
dential rehabilitation  loans  to  persons  whose 
annual  income  is  within  locally  applicable 
Income  limits  for  the  section  221(d)(3) 
below-market-interest-rate  program.  How- 
ever, priority  will  be  given  to  applicants 
whose  Incomes  are  within  those  limits. 

5.  Amendments  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  Relevant  to  Rehabilitation.  A  special 
6-year  amortization  deduction  Is  now  allowed 
to  expenditures  made  on  or  after  July  25, 
1969,  and  before  December  31,  1074,  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  for  low-cost 
rental  housing.  This  rapid  amortization  is 
available  only  where  the  propN^  is  held 
for  occupancy  by  families  and  Individuals  erf 
low  or  moderate  Income  determined  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  policiee  of  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  The  aggregate  rehabilita- 
tion may  not  exceed  $15,000  per  dwelling 
unit  and  the  sum  of  the  r^abllitation  ex- 


*Amended  in  1969  Housing  Act  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  4(a)    below. 

**  Amended  In  1969  Housing  Act  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  4(b)  below. 
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pendltures  (over  a  2-year  period)   must  ex- 
ceed $3,000  per  dwelling  unit. 

//.  Recommendation 

1.  To  provide  additional  tools  that  are 
needed  to  achieve  substantial  progress 
through  rehabilitation,  NHC  recommends 
the  foUowlng: 

(a)  Section  312  should  be  amended  to  in- 
crease to  $500  million  the  annual  appropria- 
tions in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
program.  Section  312  should  broaden  the 
category  of  eligible  borrowers  to  include  pub- 
lic bodies,  cooperatives,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions and  limited  dividend  companies  in  ad- 
dition to  owners  or  tenants  who  are  now 
eligible. 

(b)  While  the  1969  Housing  Act  Increases 
to  $3,500  the  federal  rehabilitation  granu 
to  eligible  occupants  who  own  their  own 
homes  In  the  rehabiUtatlon  neighborhood, 
NHC  recommends  an  increase  to  $5,000. 

(c)  Where  state  or  local  governments 
allow  tax  abatement  to  encourage  rehabilita- 
tion, there  should  be  an  annual  Federal 
grant  to  reimburse  them  for  the  tax  losses. 

(d)  Relocation  assistance  and  payments 
should  be  available  to  anyone  displaced  as  a 
result  of  a  rehabilitation  program. 

(e)  More  realistic  financing  should  be 
made  available  under  FHA  programs,  par- 
ticularly to  serve  those  people  of  low  and 
moderate  Incomes.  This  requires  more  prac- 
tical and  workable  financing  terms  and 
allowances  as  follows: 

(1)  The  formulas  for  determining  mort- 
gage amounts  must  recognize  the  actual  coet 
of  acquiring  and  rehabUltatlng  properties 
that  are  structurally  sound. 

(2)  There  should  be  a  contingency  allow- 
ance built  into  the  mortgage  financing, 
which  has  been  recently  done  by  FHA.  In 
rehabilitation  the  contractor  Is  often  not 
aware  of  potential  problems  until  he  opens 
the  walls  and  ascertains  actual  conditions. 

(3)  The  FHA  requirements  for  rehabilita- 
tion should  not  require  a  specified  percent- 
age of  mortgage  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
rehabilitation,  so  long  as  property  Is  brought 
up  to  code  standards. 

(4)  In  projects  where  the  pr<^)erty  Is 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  proposed  mort- 
gagor, cost  savings  may  be  achieved  by  strip- 
ping down  the  building  and  tearing  out  the 
interior  walls  bef<M«  making  estimates  or 
getting  bids  for  the  rehabUltatlon  work.  In 
such  cases,  FHA  should  recognize  the  cost  of 
gutting  the  building  since  this  increases  the 
value  of  the  property  for  rehabUltatlon  be- 
cause conditions  are  known  and  unforeseen 
contingencies  are  minimized. 

(5)  To  reduce  the  monthly  charges  to  the 
level  which  moderate-Income  families  can 
afford.  It  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  present 
requirements  for  short  amortization  periods 
on  rehabilitation  projects.  Where  the  reha- 
bilitation property  Is  in  a  central  dty,  there 
is  likely  to  be  an  increment  in  land  value 
from  which  to  repay  the  loan,  even  though 
demolition  occurs  well  in  advance  of  the 
remaining  estimated  life  of  the  improve- 
ments. Thus,  the  property  may  later  become 
part  of  a  model  city  neighborhood  or  urban 
redevelopment  area.  At  present,  the  statute 
limits  the  mortgages  to  a  maturity  not  ex- 
ceeding three-quarters  of  the  remaining  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  building  improvements. 
This  Umltation  shoiUd  be  repealed.  FHA 
should  be  authorized  to  permit  up  to  40- 
year  maturities  where  appropriate. 

2.  There  should  be  Federal  grants  to  a 
local  agency  designated  by  the  city  govern- 
ment for  a  total  coordinated  plan  for  reha- 
biUtatlon of  the  neighborhood  and  for 
carrying  out  the  rehabiUtatlon  program  con- 
templated by  the  plan.  The  local  agency 
should  enlist  the  participation  of  coopera- 
tive and  nonprofit  organizations  and  local 
bousing  authorities.  The  local  agency  would 
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also   act   on   behalf   of  eUgible   homeowners 
and  tenants  In  the  area  In  obtaining: 

(a)  Rehabilitation  grants,  interest  assist- 
ance or  rent  supplements  for  them; 

(b)  Below-market-lnterest-rate  loans  or 
market-interest-rate  loans  for  their  rehabiU- 
tatlon work;  and 

(c)  Contracts  to  perform  the  rehablllU- 
tlon work,  subject  to  supervision  by  the  local 
agency. 

3.  HUD  should  fully  utilize  the  authoriza- 
tions In  the  1968  Housing  Act  providing  for 
the  acquisition  of  property  for  rehabiUtatlon 
and  its  disposition,  with  appropriate  write- 
downs which  reflect  the  proposed  use  of  the 
property.  A  similar  program  Is  necessary  out- 
side of   urban   renewal   areas. 

4.  The  authorizations  in  Sections  236  and 
221(h)  should  be  fully  funded  and  utilized 
to  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  rehabilitation 
progrEun. 

CHAPTER    L.    HODSINC    rOR    THE    ELDERLY 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 
1.  Authorization  in  1968  Housing  Act.  The 
1968  Housing  Act  does  not  provide  for  any 
Increase  In  the  authorization  in  the  202 
program  of  direct  loans  at  3%  interest  to 
provide  housing  for  the  elderly.*  Instead,  the 
new  236  program  of  Interest  assistance  is 
intended  to  make  FHA-insured  financing 
avaUable  for  this  program.  There  wlU  be  in- 
terest assistance  to  reduce  monthly  housing 
payments  to  the  level  achievable  with  an 
Interest  rate  of  1%  and  without  any  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  premiimi.  Under  236, 
projects  can  now  be  undertaken  which  wlU 
provide  housing  exclusively  for  the  elderly. 
Such  projects  may  Include  related  facilities, 
such  as  dining,  work,  recreation  and  health 
facilities.  The  Act  authorizes  the  refinancing 
of  certain  202  (M-oJects  in  order  to  achieve  the 
lower  monthly  charges  resulting  from  re- 
financing with  interest  assistance. 

2.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
The  contract  authority  In  i^jproprlation  acts 
for  236  win  now  be  utilized  to  finance  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  For  a  description  of  the 
236  authorizations  In  appropriation  acts,  see 
Chapter  F  which  covers  that  program. 

8.  Amendments  in  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969.  The  1969  Act  contains 
a  clear  mandate  from  Congress  that  the  202 
program  should  be  continued  Instead  of  be- 
ing eliminated.  The  1969  Act  increases  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  202  program  of  direct  loans  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  by  $150 
mllUon  as  of  JiUy  1,  1969. 

//.  Recommendation* 

1.  Additional  Le0slative  Authorization. 

(a)  NHC  urges  that  an  average  of  30,000 
housing  units  for  the  elderly  be  provided 
each  year  for  the  next  five  years.  This  in- 
cludes  both  the  202  and  236  programs. 

(b)  NHC  recoimmends  against  phasing  out 
the  202  program  because  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  the  236  program  wiU  fully 
and  adequately  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
the  elderly.  We  anticipate  a  continuing  need 
for  the  202  program  to  avoid  creating  another 
gap  and  area  of  unmet  need  due  to  the 
lower  income  limits  in  the  236  program  and 
its  other  restrictions.  The  1969  Act  accepts 
this  recommendation  by  making  an  addi- 
tional authorization  for  direct  loans  under 
the  202  program. 

(o)  NHC  recommends  that  the  authoriza- 
tlcuiB  under  202  and  236  should  be  avaUable 
to  acquire  existing  housing  for  the  elderly. 
Including  projects  developed  with  FHA 
Insurance  under  Section  231. 

2.  Other  Legislative  Amendments.  There  is 
a  need  for  special  programs  to  provide  federal 
grants  for  the  foUowlng  purposes  in  housing 
for  the  elderly : 


'Amended   by    1969   Act   as   described   In 
paragraph  3  below. 
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(»)  to  assist  In  training  pro  esslonal  per- 
sonnel to  manage  programs  for  the  elderly: 

and 

(b)  to  provide  working  cap  tal  and  seed 
capital  to  stales  and  localities  and  to  non- 
profit organizations  such  as  cl  urch  groups, 
labor  unions,  fraternal  and  coo  >erailve-serv- 
Iclng  organizations. 

(c)  NHC  recommends  adoption  In  the  next 
Housing  Act  of  a  provision  that  was  passed 
by  the  House  but  not  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference on  the  1969  Housing  Jict  which  re- 
quires (1)  that  projects  for  the  elderly  or 
handicapped  be  administered,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  under  tie  same  terms 
as  the  Section  202  program.  (2(  that  the 
requirement  for  computations  )f  rents  based 
on  income  wUl  not  apply  to  handicapped 
families,  (3)  that  Income  veria(ation  for  ten- 
ants in  such  projects  shall  t>e  every  five 
years  and  (4»  that  "ExcepUon  Income  Lim- 
its" for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  shall  be 
$5  500  for  individuals  and  $6.6(iO  for  couples, 
m'  lieu  of  90'-o  of  22Ud)(31  BMIR  limit 
otherwise  applicabl* 

3.  Administrative  Action. 
(a)  The  202  and  236  cost  Um  ts  should  per- 
mit housing  to  be  built  wit  iln  the  cities 
where  they  are  needed  to  ser  e  the  elderly. 
In  view  of  high  land  costs,  tliis  should  In- 
clude high-rise  buildings.  The  program 
should  include  rehabUltatlon  iis  well  as  new 
construction.  Tax  abatement  ihould  not  be 
required  since  It  is  often  unavi, liable  because 
of  restrictions  In  state  and  lo<al  laws  More- 
over, many  cities  are  facing  problems  of  In- 
adequate tax  revenues  and  are  reluctant  to 
grant  tax  abatements.  Section  202  and  236 
housing  for  the  elderly  should  be  permitted 
to  pay  full  taxes,  as  is  permi  ted  In  leasing 
privately-owned  housing  for  j  lubllc  housing 
purposes  and  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Nursing  faclllUes  shoulc  be  eligible  for 
financing  In  housing  for  the  el  lerly 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  loans  equal  to  the  total  develop- 
ment costs.  HUD  should  not  require  in  the 
202  or  236  programs  that  an  approved  sponsor 
make  an  investment  to  cov#r  the  cost  of 
preliminary  expenses.  facUlil^.  furnishings, 
equipment  and  working  capital.  Such  costs 
should  be  included  In  the  loar 
be  necessary  for  a  nonprofit  s 
a  monetary  contribution.  I' 
consists  of  its  devotion  of  t 
and  energy  in  initiating  and 
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mentary  loans  for  the  InsUUatlon  of  »uch 
equipment  in  nursing  homes  previously  con- 
structed. „..„  » 

The  1968  Housing  Act  adds  Section  242  to 
the  National  Housing  Act  which  establishes 
a  FHA  program  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  will  Insure  mortgages  covering  new 
or  rehabilitated  hospitals  (Including  InlUal 
equipment).  To  be  eligible  for  such  Insur- 
ance, the  mortgage  cannot  exceed  925  million 
or  90  percent  of  replacement  cost,  and  the 
hospital  must  be  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  nonprofit  organizations.  A  certifica- 
tion Is  required  from  the  State  health  agency 
that  the  hospital  Is  needed  and  that  State  or 
local  laws  providing  for  minimum  standards 
will  be  applied  and  enforced. 

3.  Amendmenta  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969. 

Section  232  of  the  National  Housing  Act  U 
amended  to  authorize  insurance  under  that 
secUon  of  mortgages  financing  new  or  reha- 
blllUted  intermediate  care  facilities  or  com- 
bined nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care 
facilities.  The  purpose  of  this  new  program 
is  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  faclllUes  for 
persons  who.  because  of  Incapacitating  in- 
firmities, require  minimum  and  continuous 
care  of  the  type  provided  by  licensed  or 
trained  personnel  but  who  do  not  need  ftill 
nursing  home  care. 

An  intermediate  care  faclllUes  project  or 
a  combined  nursing  home  and  intermediate 
care  facilities  project  can  be  financed  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  provided 
for  a  nursing  home  under  the  present  au- 
thority. The  mortgage  U  Umlted  to  a  princi- 
pal obUgation  not  exceeding  $12,600,000  or 
90 '"c  of  the  esUmated  value  of  the  property 
or  project  including  equipment.  The  Secre- 
tary must  require  certification  by  the  State 
agency  designated  by  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  as  to  the  need  for  such  facilities  and 
appropriate  standards  for  their  operation. 
The  Secretary  must  also  consult  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare 
as  to  the  health  and  medloal  aspects  of  such 
facilities  and  as  to  the  need  and  availability 
of  such  facilities  In  the  area. 
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NON-P«OHT    HOSnTAI^ 

/.  Summary  of  eristing  hegislation 

1.  Ob^ectit>«s.  NHC  again  r^iognlzes  that  a 
contlniang  desperate  need  *tlst«  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  nursing  home  beds, 
especially  among  the  low-Income  elderly. 
This  need  has  increased  by  ( emands  gener- 
ated through  Medicare  Slnc^  local  housing 
authorities  have  long  experlehce  in  buUdlng 
low-rent  housing  for  the  elperly.  they  are 
well  qualified  to  develop  nursing  homes  for 
low-income  persons  They  should  be  author- 
ized to  coordinate  programs  of  housing  and 
nursing  home  faclUtles  for  ;he  low-income 
group.  ThU  can  be  done  effecUvely  by 
amending  the  USH  Act  of  19 17,  to  authorize 
annual  contribution  contra  cu  with  local 
housing  authorlUes  for  nursing  home  facili- 
ties In  addition  to  these  ne-ds.  many  com- 
munities are  facing  serious  shortages  In  full 
hospital  facilities.  Existing  hospitals  are  un- 
able to  undertake  needed  expansion  because 
of  their  inability  to  Qnarce  such  costly 
additions. 

2.  Authorization  in  1968  H  ousing  Act.  The 
1968  Housing  Act  amends  Section  232  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  peimlt  the  cost  of 
major  Items  of  eqtUpment  u  led  In  operating 
a  nursing  home  to  be  incluc  ed  In  the  FHA- 
lnsur«d   mortgage;    also,    to   permit   supple- 


//.  Becommendationa 

1.  NHC  recommends  that  SecUon  202  and 
the  new  Section  236  be  amended  to  permit 
the  inclusion  of  nursing  facilities  In  housing 
projects  for  the  elderly.  In  this  way,  elderly 
persons  who  need  nursing  faclllUes  would 
not  have  to  leave  the  community  in  which 
they  are  living.  In  public  housing  for  the 
elderly,  nursing  faclUUes  should  likewise  be 
Included. 

2.  NHC  further  recommends  that  financ- 
ing be  available  to  nonprofit  sponsors  under 
SecUons  202  and  236  which  will  cover  the 
full  coat  of  construction  of  nursing  homes: 
also,  that  such  projecu  should  get  the  bene- 
fit of  below-market-lnterest  rates  or  subsi- 
dies which  would  reduce  the  Interest  rate  to 
1 T .  As  stated  above,  we  recommend  a  statu- 
tory Increase  In  subsidy  to  enable  a  reduction 
In  this  Interest  rate  to  0%  for  those  who 
need  it. 

3.  The  1966  Act  included  a  program  of 
FHA  Insurance  for  facilities  used  for  group 
medical  practice.  NHC  reaffirms  Its  support 
of  this  program  and  urges  its  use  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  nonprofit  coopera- 
tives whose  members  will  obtain  the  benefits 
of  bona  fide  group  medical  practice  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  The  program  should  operate 
in  t>oth  urban  and  rural  areas.  NHC  con- 
tinues to  recommend  that  mortgage  amorti- 
zation be  permitted  to  commence  after 
completion  of  construcUo«  of  group  pracUce 
faculties  rather  than  at  the  time  the  mort- 
gage is  executed. 

4.  NHC  conUnues  to  support  the  basic 
concept  of  the  prior  Patman  Bill,  H.R.  10188. 
which  would  remove  obstacles  that  impede 
the  broader  development  of  group  health 
plans  and  which  would  make  financing  avail- 
able  tor  group   health  programs  providing 


hospitalization,  out-patient  and  preventive 
care. 

CHAPTER    N.    COLLEOX    HOtTBINO 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 
1  Objective  and  Need.  Our  Nation  has  In- 
creasingly recognized  Its  dependence  upon 
higher  education  for  Its  security,  welfare, 
and  conUnued  prosperity.  To  meet  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  expanding  number  of 
students  and  by  required  increases  In  facul- 
ties, additional  housing  must  be  provided  for 
students  and  faculty.  Congress  recognized 
the  appropriateness  of  meeting  these  needs 
for  college  housing  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1950.  It  Initiated  low- 
Interest  loans  for  housing  and  educaUonal 
faclllUes  for  students  and  faculties.  Since 
1961  there  have  been  authorizations  for  loan 
increases  at  the  rate  of  $300  million  each 
year.  Such  Increases  are  wholly  Inadequate 
to  meet  current  needs.  The  study  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council 
on  EducaUon  has  Indicated  that  approxi- 
mately $1.6  billion  per  year  of  college  hous- 
ing win  be  needed  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Recognizing  that  a  portion  of  this  amount 
may  be  derived  from  non-federal  sources,  the 
Council  recommended  that  Congress  author- 
ize assistance  which  will  enable  a  minimum 
of  $1  billion  of  college  housing  a  year  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  196S  Housing  Act. 
Instead  of  expanding  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  college  housing,  the  Act  contem- 
plates financing  In  the  private  market,  but 
It  authorizes  financial  assUtance  to  colleges 
by  means  of  annual  debt  service  grants.  The 
new  grant  program  Is  to  be  used  to  reduce 
the  borrower's  annual  debt  service  payments 
on  private  market  loans  to  the  average  an- 
nual debt  service  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired If  the  loan  were  based  on  the  rate 
charged  on  loans  under  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. Annual  grants  can  be  made  over  a 
fixed  period  up  to  40  years.  The  total  amount 
of  annual  grant  contracts  Is  subject  to  ap- 
proval in  appropriation  acts.  The  total 
amount  cannot  exceed  $10  million,  with  this 
limit  Increased  by  $10  million  on  July  1,  1969. 
The  new  grant  program  Is  made  available 
for  loans  Involving  the  purchase  of  existing 
properties  which  are  In  need  of  little  or  no 
rehabllltaUon. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
There  was  an  authorization  of  $5.5  million  of 
annual  grant  contracts  for  college  housing 
Instead  of  the  $10  million  authorized  In  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  For  fiscal  year  1970.  $6.5 
million  has  been  appropriated.  For  fiscal  year 
1971  the  President  has  requested  $9.3  million 
of  annual  grant  contracts.  This  will  require 
an  Increase  of  $2.6  million  In  the  legislative 
authorization. 

4.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969.  Section  401(f)(2) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to  In- 
crease, by  $4,200,000  on  July  1,  1970.  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  contracts  which  may  be 
entered  into  to  make  annual  debt  service 
grante  to  help  finance  college  housing 
facilities. 

//.  Recommendations 

1.  Additional  Authorizations  in  App  opria- 
tion  Acts.  NHC  recommends  that  the  au- 
thorized balance  of  annual  grant  contracts 
be  Included  In  the  next  supplemental  ap- 
propriation act,  together  with  an  advance 
authorization  of  $10  mllUon  In  annual  grant 
contracts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  give  col- 
leges more  lead  time  for  their  planning  and 
development  of  collegs  housing  programs. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
NHC  recommends  a  5-year  authorization  of 
contracta  for  annual  debt  service  grants 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  $1  billion  of 
private  financing  annually  for  college  hous- 
ing. Immediate  legislation  Is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  legislative  authority  by  $2.6  mil- 
lion in  order  to  support  the  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 
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CRAPTXR  O.   COOPBKATIVE  HOUSING 

1.  In  urban  areas  where  multlfamlly  hous- 
ing predominates,  cooperatives  provide  an 
Important  means  of  achieving  homeowner- 
ship.  This  produces  better  communities 
where  the  control  and  responsibility  rests 
with  the  people  who  have  a  stake  and  pride 
In  their  own  housing  development. 

2.  NHC  approves  the  use  of  the  221(d)  (3) 
below-market-lnterest-rate  (BMIR).  236  in- 
terest assistance,  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams In  cooperatives.  They  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  reach  lower  Income  groups  because 
of  the  economic  savings  and  advantages  of 
cooperatives.  These  are  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing savings: 

(a)  Lower  closing  costs  with  one  closing — 
Including  one  mortgage,  one  title  policy,  one 
Insurance  policy  and  one  title  transfer— on 
an  enUre  project  of  many  dwellings,  rather 
than  one  for  each  dwelling. 

(b)  Lower  transfer  costs  since  It  Is  un- 
necessary on  a  cooperative  sale  to  Incur  the 
costs  of  title  examinations  and  transfers, 
brokers'  fees,  refinancing  and  other  charges. 

(c)  Lower  construcUon  costs  which  co- 
operatives have  achieved  through  the  econ- 
omies of  large  scale  building  when  many 
bousing  units  are  presold  before  construc- 
tion starts. 

The  cooperative  program  has  been  success- 
ful for  low  and  moderate  Income  families  as- 
sisted under  programs  with  below-market  In- 
terest rates.  Even  though  these  projects  serve 
lower  Income  families,  there  have  been  no 
failures  among  the  consumer  cooperatives  in 
this  program.  NHC  fully  concurs  in  the  Con- 
gressional mandates  to  encourage  such  co- 
operaUve  ownership.  It  also  concurs  In  the 
pronouncements  by  HUD  and  FHA  encourag- 
ing cooperative  housing  under  Sections  313. 
a21(d)  (3)  and  236.  such  as  the  recent  noUce 
to  FHA  Insuring  Office  Directors  and  Assist- 
ant Regional  Administrators  which  stated: 
"In  discussions  with  builders  and  lenders,  the 
insuring  office  should  encourage  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  above  cooperative  programs, 
not  only  because  of  the  excellent  experience 
which  has  been  achieved  from  the  FHA  fiscal 
standpoint,  but  also  because  of  the  benefits 
both  financial  and  sociological  which  flow 
to  the  users  of  this  type  of  bousing." 

3.  The  need  and  demand  for  cooperative 
housing  at  a  below-market  interest  rate 
greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able. The  below-market  program  of  221(d)  (3) 
has  demonstrated  its  success  in  meeting 
the  housing  needs  of  lower  Income  families 
who  cannot  be  served  by  private  enterprise 
without  Federal  assistance.  Cooperative 
hoTislng  represents  over  one-fourth  of  the 
acctmiulated  backlog  of  projects  awaiting 
funds  under  the  221  (d)(3)  (BMIR)  pro- 
gram. This  backlog  of  need  should  be  met 
by  the  release  of  funds  already  available 
and  increased  autborizaUons  recommended 
for  the  231  (d)  (3),  235  and  236  programs. 

4.  We  recommend  that  FHA  recognize  the 
presently  uncompensated  costs  to  coopera- 
tive projects  resulUng  from  the  requirement 
of  recertifying  incomes.  The  oooperaUve 
should  be  reimbursed  by  retaining  the  costs 
of  recerUfications  from  "over-income"  sur- 
charges that  are  ultimately  returned  to 
HUD.  In  addition,  FHA  should  allow  por- 
tions of  the  "over-income"  surcharges  to 
be  used  by  the  cooperative  for  Improvements 
that  FHA  may  consider  advisable  and  Justi- 
fiable during  the  life  of  the  project. 

5.  Twelve  years  ago  Congress  established 
a  revolving  fund  of  $225  million — which  Is 
now  administered  by  ONMA — for  the  pur- 
chase, at  par.  of  cooperative  mortgages  in- 
sured by  FHA  under  Section  213.  This 
financing  has  made  it  possible  for  middle- 
Income  consumers  to  join  together  to  help 
themselves  get  good  bousing  through  their 
cooperaUves.  Wbile  there  have  been  exten- 
sive mortgage  pvirchases  from  the  coopera- 
tive  revolving  fund,  much  of  the  money 
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has  been  returned,  so  it  now  has  an  un- 
committed balance  of  about  $100  million.  In 
1968.  the  Administration  Impounded  this 
fund  and  no  further  ONMA  commitments 
can  now  be  Issued.  NHC  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  balance  In  the  cooperative 
revolving  fund  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able fo  the  purchase  of  mortgages  on  co- 
operative projects.  The  213  program  meets 
an  Important  need  among  those  middle- 
income  families  and  Individuals  who  can 
only  afford  the  lower  monthly  charges 
achievable  through  cooperative  economies 
and  financing.  To  lessen  the  budget  impact 
and  Induce  the  Administration  to  utilize 
these  GNMA  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
Section  213  mortgages,  we  recommend  that 
these  funds  be  used  under  the  Tandem  Pro- 
gram. In  this  manner,  the  budget  will  reflect 
only  the  difference  between  GNMA's  par 
purchase  of  the  mortgage  and  the  market 
price  at  which  ONMA  later  sells  the 
mortgage. 

6.  We  recommend  that  HUD  carry  out  the 
Congressional  intent  to  distribute  to  cooper- 
atives refunds  of  surplus  Income  collected 
as  premiums  and  deposited  in  the  SecUon 
213  mortgage  Insurance  fund.  This  mortgage 
insurance  fund  on  cooperative  mortgages 
has  been  reconstituted  by  law  as  a  mutual 
fund,  so  that  excess  premiums  should  be 
returned  to  the  participating  cooperatives. 

7.  (a)  As  recommended  in  this  report  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  stated  therein, 
NHC  urges  the  disposiUon  of  public  bousing 
and  Federally-owned  bousing  to  coopera- 
tives whose  members  will  reside  in  such 
bousing  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  mutual 
ownership. 

(b)  In  the  disposiUon  of  bousing  acquired 
by  HUD  and  its  constituent  agencies,  a  pri- 
ority should  be  afforded  to  the  residents  so 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  properUes  through  their  cooperative.  An 
FHA  circular  advised  Insuring  Offices  that 
m&ny  acquired  multlfamlly  housing  projects 
are  particularly  suitable  for  cooperaUves  and 
that  negotiated  sales  would  be  made.  This 
was  successfully  done  in  a  pilot  case. 

(c)  In  the  disposition  of  property  by  urban 
renewal  agencies,  there  should  be  a  recogni- 
Uon  in  Che  disposiUon  plan  that  It  is  Im- 
portant to  achieve  cooperative  ownership  of 
mulUfamily  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas. 
Accordingly,  part  of  these  areas  should  be 
considered  for  the  development  of  housing 
to  be  so  owned  by  the  people.  In  Trvaving  a 
disposiUon  for  this  puri>o8e,  there  should 
be  a  disposiUon  condition  that  those  who 
acquire  the  property  agree  to  develop  it 
for  housing  that  vrtll  involve  cooperative 
ownership. 

(d)  The  FHA  Insurance  program  for 
supplemental  loans  should  be  revised,  imple- 
mented and  administered  in  a  re<Ulstic  man- 
ner which  would  achieve  Its  objecUves.  Many 
cooperative  and  rental  projects  are  faced  by 
the  necessity  of  making  large  expenditures  to 
meet  requirements  of  new  laws  enacted  as 
part  of  antl-poUuUon  and  other  health  pro- 
grams: moreover,  many  projects  reqtilre  re- 
habilitation and  upgrading.  Supplemental 
loans  are  also  authorized  to  provide  funds 
for  necessary  refinancing  of  membership  re- 
sales which  Involve  Increases  in  equity.  To 
facilitate  adminlstraUon  of  such  supplemen- 
tary loans  to  finance  resales  of  cooperaUve 

.memberships,  such  supplemental  loans 
should  be  available  not  only  to  individual 
cooperaUves  but  to  a  group  or  assoclaUon  of 
cooperatives  or  a  nonprofit  financing  Insti- 
tution to  serve  cooperatives.  Supplemental 
loans  sbould  be  made  for  a  period  and  at  an 
interest  rate  to  enable  their  amortlzaUon 
without  an  undue  burden  on  the  projects. 
ONMA  should  be  authorized  to  use  special 
assistance  funds  for  the  purchase  of  such 
supplemental  loans  at  par.  The  supplemental 
loan  provisions  in  213 (J)  sbould  be  extended 
to  include  bousing  projects  covered  by  mort- 
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gages  insured  under  Sections  221(d)(3)  or 
236.  NHC  recommends  amendatory  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  the  recommendations  in 
this  paragraph  to  the  extent  that  they  can- 
not be  effectuated  through  administraUve 
action. 

(e)  The  Special  Assistant  for  Cooperative 
Housing  at  FHA  should  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate staff  and  funds  to  undertake  a  broad 
program  for  the  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  housing.  Including  nec- 
essary training  of  cooperaUve  leaders  and 
managers.  The  Special  Assistant  and  his  staff 
should  have  responsibility  for  both  the  as- 
sisted and  unassisted  cooperative  housing 
programs  in  carrying  out  the  functions  pre- 
scribed in  the  laws  establishing  this  poslUon. 
The  recent  HUD  reorganization  should  be 
clarified  to  accomplish  this. 

8.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  contains 
the  following  provisions  of  special  Interest 
to  the  operaUon  of  a  cooperative  bousing 
project : 

(a)  Section  216(b)  of  the  Code  is  amended 
to  provide  that,  in  determining  whether  a 
corporation  is  a  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration, no  account  is  to  t>e  taken  of  stock 
owned  and  apartments  leased  by  govern- 
mental entitles  empowered  to  acquire  shares 
in  a  cooperative  housing  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  housing  facilities.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  allow  indi- 
vidual tenant -stockholders  to  deduct  their 
proportionate  share  of  interest  and  taxes 
even  though  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
ooc^erative's  income  is  derived  from  a  gov- 
ernmental entity.  This  amendment  applies 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31 , 
1969. 

(b)  Section  1039  is  added  to  the  Code  to 
provide  for  deferral  of  gain  upon  the  sale  of 
a  limited  distribution  project  financed  under 
Sections  221(d)  (3)  and  236  to  a  cooperative 
or  other  nonprofit  corporation.  This  impor- 
tant incentive  is  mate  fully  described  in 
paragrt^h  4  of  Chapter  CC. 

CHAPTEB   p.   XtTKAL    BOUSING,   KZNEWAJ:.   AND 
PlJiNNIMG  rOX  MULTI-COUNTT  AREAS 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Objectives.  There  is  Increasing  national 
concern  to  make  rural  America  more  attrac- 
tive and  livable  for  all.  To  achieve  this  goal, 
programs  must  be  Initiated  to  encourage  the 
young  and  better  educated  to  continue  liv- 
ing in  rural  America.  Programs  which  pro- 
vided the  same  kinds  of  financial  assistance 
as  are  provided  for  urban  housing  and  urban 
renewal  should  be  available  to  rural  areas  for 
rural  botising  and  rural  renewal.  We  endorse 
those  provisions  of  the  1968  Housing  Act 
which  make  certain  bousing  assistance 
eqtially  available  to  rural  areas,  but  other 
legislation  is  required  as  described  below. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  1968  Housing  Act. 
Under  new  Sections  235  and  236.  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ag^riculture  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  total  authority  to  contract  to  make 
periodic  Interest  reduction  payments  for  use 
in  rural  areas  and  small  towns.  By  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  dele- 
gated $3  million  in  contract  authority  under 
SecUon  235(k) .  However,  projects  under  Sec- 
tion 236  win  be  processed  by  FHA. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
Elsewhere  we  have  described  the  authoriza- 
tions of  interest  assistance  contracts  under 
Sections  235  and  236  which  are  now  avaUable 
for  housing  in  rural  areas.  In  addition,  the 
rural  housing  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  authorized  to  maintain  a  $5 
mlUion  program  of  3  % .  50-year  loans. 

4.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969: 

The  1969  Act  extends  for  a  4-year  period 
ending  October  1,  1973,  the  various  rural 
bousing  authorizations  which  are  scheduled 
to  expire  on  October  1, 1969. 

SecUon  517(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended: 
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(a)  To  remove  the  present  •100  tnlUlon 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  ne^ii  loan  paper 
which  may  be  held  In  the  Rui«l  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  at  any  one  time 

(b)  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  sell  insured  housing  loans  out  of 
the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fui  kd  In  blocKs 
and  to  treat  such  transacUons  is  a  sale  of 
assets  for  budgetary  purposes,    md 

(c»  To  make  clear  that  the  I  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  make  comaltments  to 
make  or  insure  rural  housing  loans  on  one 
or  more  properties  upon  applies  tion  by  the 
lender  builder,  or  seller  and  u  >on  compli- 
ance with  such  requirements  as  he  may 
specify.  .    . 

SecUon  517  of  the   1949   Act   is  amended 
(With   conforming   amendments   to  sections 
518  and  519  of  that  Act)  to  abolish  the  exist- 
ing Rural  Housing  Direct  Loan  \ccount  and 
transfer    aU    of    its    assets.    liasiUtles.    and 
authorlzaUons  to  the  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments simply  to  consolidate  th  ■  direct  loan 
and  instired  loan  programs  of  the  Farmere 
Home    Administration    in    a    i  Ingle    Pxmd. 
without    changing    the   nature    or    coverage 
of  those  programs;  all  of  the  f  ands.  clahns. 
notes,  mortgages,  contracts,  property,  collec- 
tions,   proceeds,    and    unexpended    balances 
which    were   held    in    or    applicable    to    the 
Account  wtU  as  a  result  of  ths  transfer  be 
held  in  or  appUcable  to  the  Fimd.  and  any 
authorizations     for     the     appr  apriatlon     of 
funds,   the   availability   of   funis   for  direct 
loans  and  related  advances,  or  the  Issuance 
of    notes    which    were    applicable    to    the 
Account    will     become     appUcible     to     the 
Fund. 

A  new  Section  524  is  added  to  the  1949 
Act  to  authorize  financial  assls  cance  to  non- 
profit organlzatlous  to  provide  sites  for 
rural  housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income 

families. 

//.  Recommendatic  Its 

1.  Addttional  Authorizations  in  Appropri- 
ation Acts. 

(a)  NHC  recommends  that  the  housing 
repair  grant  provisions  of  Secflon  504(a)  be 
funded  to  a  level  of  MS  million  for  fiscal 
1971.  Since  19€4  there  have  teen  no  funds 
appropriated  for  housing  repair. 

(b)  NHC  tirges  that  the  faraa  labor  hous- 
ing grant  provUiona  of  Section  516(b)  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  »25   mllUon  for  fiscal 

1971. 

(c)  NHC  recommends  that  the  self -help 
housing  technical  assistance  |  rants  author- 
ized by  SecUon  5a3(b)(H(A)  be  funded  at 
the  full  limit  of  »5  million  for  fiscal  1971. 

a  Leifislative  Amendmenti  Relating  to 
Rural  Housing.  NHC  recommeids  the  follow- 
ing legislation  relating  to  rural  housing 
programs: 

(a)  The  3-^^ .  50-year  loan  pogram  to  sup- 
plement the  new  authority  granted  under  the 
1968  Housing  Act  should  no^  only  be  con- 
tinued but  increased.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  authorized  to  contract  to 
mBintAin  the  Interest  rate  tiiroughout  the 
duration  of  the  loan.  Also,  the  Secretary 
•hould  be  granted  the  power  to  reduce  the 
interest  rates  to  as  low  as  1%  under  this 
program. 

(b)  Repeal  the  provision,  In  Section  515(b) 
•nd  terminate  the  admlnlsl  ratlve  practice 
under  Section  515(a)  of  the  iHousing  Act  of 
1949  UmlUng  mortgage  size]  to  »300,000  on 
multifamily  rental  or  coopifatlve  projects. 
Enact  provisions  permitting  »he  Secretary  of 
AgrlctUture  to  contract  at  the  outset  to  fi- 
nance all  stages  of  a  mult^amlly  housing 
project.  I 

(c)  Increase  the  mortgage  term  to  60  year* 
for  rural  housing  loan*  undei  Section  615(b) 
<rf  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.      I 

(d)  Knact  legislation  creating  the  position 
of  SpecUl  Assistant  for  Cooperative  Housing 
m     the     Farmers     Home     Administration 
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(FmHA)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(a  similar  position  to  that  created  In  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  for  urban  co- 
operative housing)  with  similar  powers 
duties  and  adequate  staff  and  budget;  and 
the  additional  responsibility  of  mobilizing 
the  support  of  rural  area  cooperatives  of  all 
types  for  the  creation  and  continued  success- 
ful operation  of  rural  cooperative  housing 
projects. 

le)  Make  applicable  to  all  rural  areas  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  of  Title  VI  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act  which  would:  (1)  authorize  HUD 
to  make  planning  granu  to  assist  district 
planning  agencies  for  rural  and  other  non- 
metropolitan  areas;  (U)  authorize  gr*"^  °' 
»20  minion  for  fiscal  1969;  and  (lU)  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  certain  functions 
as  to  planning  grants  for  districts.  Including 
a  requirement  that  he  be  consulted  before 
any  such  grant  Is  made. 

(f)  Give  the  Secretary  of  HUD  authority 
to  waive  rules  and  regulations  of  HUD  pro- 
grams so  small  cities  and  towns  can  get  an 
equlUble  share  of  HUD  programs. 

la)  NHC  recommends  that  the  population 
ceiling  on  FmHA  loans  be  raised  from  towns 
of  5  500  maximum  to  25.000  population,  with 
commensurate  adjustments  In  administrative 

funds.  .    . 

(h)  NHC  recommends  that  FmHA  be  au- 
thorized to  lend  money  on  tribal  trust  lands 
where  the  applicant  can  secure  a  lease  equal 
to  the  Ufe  of  the  mortgage. 

(I)  NHC  recommends  that  FmHA  stan  oe 
expanded  to  enable  the  agency  to  actively 
promote  rental  housing  to  aid  In  meeting 
rural  needs.  , 

(1)  NHC  recommends  the  amendment  oi 
the  FmHA  Act  to  enable  the  agency  to 
promote  and  finance  nonprofit  housing  de- 
velopment corporations  as  housing  delivery 
systems  to  small  town  and  rural  people. 

(k>  NHC  recommends  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  assure  that  the  American  Indian— 
on  and  off  reservations— Is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and  choice  to  participate  in  all  Fed- 
eral housing  programs.  »,„.„»  „f 
(1)  NHC  recommends  the  establishment  oi 
a  Rural  Development  Bank  as  provided  In 
H.R.     15402,     introduced     by     Congressman 

*3.™Recomm<^datio»M     for     Administrative 

(a)  Besides  Congressional  actions,  there  Is 
a  need  for  more  effective  executive  actions 
and  better  coordination  of  Agriculture  and 
HUD  and  for  consultation  with  Industry  and 
nubile  interest  groups.  Such  actions  should 
be  taken  to  assure  that  federal  housing, 
community  facility  and  planning  aids  for 
rural  areas  are  equivalent  to  those  available 
in  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 

(b)  NHC  recommends  and  urges  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage programs  under  new  and  existing 
cooperative  housing  provisions  to  alleviate 
the  housing  Ills  In  rtiral  areas. 

(c)  NHC  urges  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration (FmHA)  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
making  housing  credit  avalUble  In  smaU 
towns  that  are  too  large  for  FmHA  to  service 
(over  5.500).  but  not  practical  for  FHA  to 
service  because  of  remoteness  or  other  rea- 
sons. A  serious  credit  shortage  exists  In  many 
of  these  areas. 

(d)  The  Administration  should  set  real- 
istic program  levels  for  FmHA  to  enable 
FmHA  to  meet  the  critical  housing  short- 
ages of  rural  America. 

(e)  NHC  urges  FmHA  to  expedite  the  self- 
help  housing  program  authorized  In  1968. 
including  technical  assistance  funds  tmder 
Section  524  and  the  land  developments  fund 
under  Section  523.  The  procedures  on  Sec- 
tion 624  have  not  been  Issued  and  the  proce- 
dures on  623  are  proving  too  rigid  for  seU- 
help  groups.  

(f )  NHC  recommends  that  the  administra- 
tive requirement  that  FmHA  supervisory  per- 


sonnel be  recruited  from  among  agriculture 
school  graduates  be  eliminated. 

(g)  NHC  recommends  the  elimination  of 
FmHA  local  credit  committees  from  dealings 
In  housing  loans. 

(h)  NHC  urges  that  FmHA  provide  the 
same  notification  of  mortgage  payments  due 
and  escrow  funds  for  taxes  and  insurances  as 
are  available  to  FHA  borrowers. 

(1)  NHC  urges  that  FmHA  appoint  an 
assistant  administrator  responsible  for  farm 
labor  housing  and  that  the  whole  program 
of  farm  labor  hotislng  be  re-evaluated.  FmHA 
has  been  unable  to  promote  the  program 
where  It  Is  needed. 

4.  NHC  endorses  the  findings  and.  in 
general,  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Housing  Conference  of  1969. 


CHAPTER  Q.  NATIONAL  HOMEOWNERSHIP  FOUN- 
DATION; NATIONAL  ADVISOaV  COMMISSION  ON 
LOW-INCOME  housing;  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
partnership;  and  assistance  to  NONPROFXr 
SPONSORS  OF  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME 
HOUSING 

National  Homeownership  Foundation 
1.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation 

1.  Objectives.  The  1968  Housing  Act  creates 
the  National  Homeownership  Foundation  to 
carry  out  a  continuing  program  of  encourag- 
ing private  and  public  organizations  to  pro- 
vide Increased  homeownership  and  housing 
opportunities  In  urban  and  rural  areas  for 
lower  Income  families. 

2.  Authorization  in  1968  Housing  Act. 
The  Act  authorizes  the  Foundation  to  make 
granU  and  loans  (not  otherwise  available 
from  Federal  sources)  to  such  organizations 
to  help  defray  organisational  and  admlnU- 
tratlve  expenses,  necessary  preconstructlon 
costs,  and  the  cost  of  counseling  or  similar 
services  to  lower  Income  families  for  whom 
housing  is  being  provided.  The  Foundation 
can  also  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
organizations.  The  Foundation  Is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  18-member  Board  of 
Directors.  Fifteen  members  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Secretary 
of  HUD,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Director  of  OBO  are  the  other  three 
members.  The  board  will  appoint  an  execu- 
tive director  as  its  executive  officer. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
Appropriations  up  to  $10  mllUon  are  author- 
ized. The  Foundation  can  also  use  donated 
funds.  Nothing  has  been  approprUted  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

n.  Recommendations 
NHC  urges  that  the  Foundation  be  fully 
funded  so  that  the  Foundation  can  begin  Its 
vital  assignment. 

National  AdvUorn  Commission  on  Low- 
Income  Housing 
1.  Objectives.  The  1968  Housing  Act 
establishes  a  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Low-Income  Housing  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigate  the 
resources  and  capabllitiee  In  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy  which  may 
be  used  to  fulfill  more  completely  the  objec- 
tives of  the  national  goal  of  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

2  Assignment.  The  Act  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  to  the  President  and  th« 
Congress  an  Interim  report  with  respect  to  lU 
findings  and  recommendations  not  later  than 
July  1.  1969.  and  a  final  report  not  later 
than  July  1.  1970. 

National  Housing  Partnerships 
I.  Summary  of  Existing  LeglsUtion 
1.  Objectives.  The  1968  Hotislng  Act  creates 
a  national  housing  partnership  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  participation  of  private 
investors  In  programs  and  projects  to  provide 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  faml- 
Ues  The  Act  provides  for  a  federally  chart- 
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ered,  privately  funded  corporation  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act;  also,  for  a  National  Partnership  or- 
ganized by  the  corporation  under  the  D.C. 
Unllorm  Limited  Partnership  Act.  The  Cor- 
poration will  serve  as  the  general  partner 
und  uianagiug  agent  of  the  National  Partner- 
ship and  each  of  its  stockholders  can  be  a 
limited  partner.  It  will  provide  the  staff  and 
expertise  for  the  Partnership  in  organizing 
.ind  planning  project  undertakings  in  which 
the  Partnership  has  an  Interest,  and  receive 
a  fee  for  such  services. 

2.  Authority.  Both  the  Corporation  and 
the  National  Partnership  are  authorized  to 
engage  In  a  broad  range  of  activities  appro- 
priate to  the  provision  of  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  primarily  for  low  or  moderate 
income  families,  with  or  without  the  use  of 
Federal  programs,  and  may  enter  Into  and 
participate  in  all  forms  of  partnerships  and 
associations.  The  National  Partnership  Is 
expected  to  form  partnership  ventures 
with  local  Investors  for  the  purpose  of 
building  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
projects  throughout  the  nation.  Normally,  It 
will  be  a  limited  partner  In  such  under- 
takings, with  an  Interest  of  not  more  than 
26%  of  the  aggregate  Initial  equity  Invest- 
ment for  the  project.  The  President  has  ap- 
pointed the  Incorporators  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Incorporators  serve  as  the  Initial 
board  of  directors  and  have  arranged  for 
the  Initial  offering  of  shares  of  stock  In  the 
Corporation  and  interests  in  the  National 
Partnership.  After  such  sale  of  the  stock  and 
Interests  in  the  National  Partnership,  the 
President  will  appoint  three  of  the  15  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  stock- 
holders will  elect  the  remainder.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  create  additional  part- 
nerships when  he  determines  it  to  be  In  the 
national  Interest.  National  banks  are  author- 
ized to  invest  In  a  corporation  and  other 
entitles  formed  under  this  title. 

//.  Recommendations 

NHC  recommends  that  the  following  ac- 
tions be  taken : 

1.  To  encourage  widespread  participation 
and  private  Investment  in  the  National 
Housing  Partnerships,  tax  Incentives  must  be 
provided  for  undertaking  housing  develop- 
ments to  serve  low  and  moderate  income  per- 
sons. In  Chapter  CC.  we  describe  the  favor- 
able action  taken  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  to  provide  such  incentives. 

2.  To  enable  the  sale  of  projects  under- 
taken by  the  National  Housing  Partnership 
to  cooperatives  or  other  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, there  should  be  an  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  Section  236(J)(3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  as  described  under  the 
separate  236  heading  An  important  tax  In- 
centive providing  for  deferral  of  gain  upon 
such  a  sale  to  a  cooperative  or  other  non- 
profit corporation  was  added  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969.  It  is  more  fully  discussed 
in  Chapter  CC. 

Assistance  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low  and 

moderate  income  housing 

I.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation 

1.  Objectives.  The  1968  Hotising  Act  has 
provisions  to  assist  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing. 

2.  Authorisation  in  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  HUD  Is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  op- 
eration of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
to  nonprofit  organizations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  can  also  make  80-per- 
cent, Interest-free  loans  to  nonprofit  spon- 
sors of  such  housing  to  cover  certain  pre- 
constructlon costs  under  Federally-assisted 
programs. 

(c)  The  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Spon- 
sor Fund  is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  loans  with  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  of  $7.6  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  910  million  for  fiscal   year   1970. 
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The  Fund  will  be  a  revolving  fund  and  re- 
payments of  loans  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Fund. 

3.  Authorisation  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
$500,000  was  appropriated  In  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  for  fiscal  1969,  and 
$2  million  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970. 

II.  Recommendations 
NHC   urges   that   the   full   authorizations 
be  appropriated  and  utilized  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

CHAPTER   R.    MODEL    CITIES 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Objectives.  NHC  reaffirms  Its  endorse- 
ment of  the  model  cities  program  to  launch 
local  programs  for  the  upgrading  of  entire 
neighborhoods.  This  is  done  through  the 
concentrated  and  coordinated  use  of  all 
available  Federal  aids  and  local  private  and 
governmental  resources,  including  the  sup- 
plementary Federal  grants  for  such  model 
cities.  We  urge  acceleration  In  the  disburse- 
ment and  release  of  funds  under  the  present 
program. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  1968  Housing 
Act.  The  Housing  Act  of  1968  provides  for 
(a)  an  Increased  authorization  of  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  supplemental 
grants  and  (b)  $12  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  for  grants  to  plan  model  cities  pro- 
grams. Any  amounts  authorized,  but  not 
appropriated,  may  be  used  for  any  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  July  1, 
1971. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriations  Acts. 
(a)  Of  the  $400  million  authorized  for  sup- 
plemental grants  to  model  cities  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  $200  million  was  appropriated.  For 
fiscal  year  1969,  there  was  an  authorization 
of  $500  million  for  supplemental  grants  but 
the  amount  appropriated  was  $312.5  million. 
For  fiscal  year  1970,  $575  million  has  been 
appropriated  Instead  of  the  $1  billion  au- 
thorized by  the  1968  Act.  Of  the  $600  million 
authorized  by  the  19^9  Act  for  fiscal  1971, 
the  President  requested  $576  mllUon,  so 
there  was  no  request  for  a  total  additional 
amount  of  $812.5  million  previously  author- 
ized but  not  appropriated  plus  a  $25  million 
reduction  for  fiscal  1971. 

(b)  Of  the  $12  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1967  for  grants  to  plan  model 
cities  programs,  there  was  an  appropriation 
of  $11  million.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  there 
was  an  appropriation  of  the  $12  million 
which  was  authorized  for  such  planning 
grants.  No  appropriation  has  been  made  of 
the  $12  million  of  planning  grants  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1969  or  1970. 

4.  AmeT^dments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969. 

Section  111(b)  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  (with  s  conforming  amend- 
ment in  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act)  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  $600  million  In  grant 
authority  for  model  cities  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Section  111(b)  of  the  1966  Act  is  also 
amended  to  require  that  (for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  and  thereafter)  10  percent  of  any  ap- 
propriations for  Model  Cities  supplemental 
grants  be  used  in  cities  of  less  than  100,000 
population  and  permits  such  use  without 
regard  to  the  statutory  formula  fixing  the 
maximum  Federal  amount  payable  to  any 
city  at  80':r  of  the  aggregate  required  non- 
Federal  contributions  in  connection  with  all 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  which  are 
carried  ovit  as  part  of  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. 

Section  111(c)  of  the  1966  Act  is  amended 
to  provide  that  amounts  authorized  but  not 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
commencing  prior  to  July  1,   1971. 

//.  Recommendations 
1.  Additional    Appropriations.   NHC    urges 
that  the  authorizations  in  the  1968  Housing 
Act  be  fully  funded,  including:   (a)  the  $600 
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million  of  additional  fimds  for  supplemental 
grants  during  fiscal  year  1971,  together  with 
the  $812.5  million  authorized  for  previous 
fiscal  years  but  not  appropriated;  and  (b) 
the  $12  million  of  model  cities  planning 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1971,  together  with  the 
$25  million  previously  authorized  but  not 
appropriated. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
NHC  recommends  a  legislative  Increase  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram for  a  5-year  period  sls  follows:  (a)  addi- 
tional supplemental  grants  at  the  rate  of  $1.5 
billion  a  year:  and  (b)  additional  model 
cities  planning  funds  at  the  rate  of  $50  mil- 
lion a  year.  We  further  recommend  that 
there  be  advance  appropriations  for  each 
fiscal  year,  besides  the  current  one,  to  give 
cities  more  lead  time  for  their  planning  and 
development  of  model  city  programs.  While 
we  are  pleased  to  note  the  significant  in- 
crease in  cities  now  participating  in  the 
model  cities  program,  we  urge  that  the  fore- 
going recommendation  be  adopted  to  enable 
p>artlcipation  by  all  qualified  cities  and  coun- 
ties which  apply;  also,  to  enable  participat- 
ing cities  and  counties  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional funds  which  they  require. 

3.  Other  Legislative  Amendments.  The 
model  cities  program  cannot  achieve  its  goals 
and  provide  necessary  housing  unless  Uiere 
are  Increased  authorizations  and  programs — 
as  reconunended  elsewhere  in  this  report — as 
follows : 

(a)  To  expand  urban  renewal  activities 

(b)  To  increase  the  supply  of  adequate  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  In  the  model 
cities.  Such  housing  should  not  be  limited 
to  what  will  be  developed  In  the  model 
neighborhood  area  or  the  city  Itself.  New 
housing  and  relating  community  facilities 
should  be  developed  extensively  on  vacant 
land  or  other  sites  not  Involving  substantial 
residential  displacement. 

(c)  To  Increase  Federal  grant  funds  for 
Walter,  sewer,  and  neighborhood  facilities,  and 
for  open-space  and  urban  beautlficatlon. 

(d)  To  increase  Federal  grant  funds  for 
all  other  programs  involved  In  model  city 
areas.  Including  those  relating  to  health, 
education,  welfare,  mass  transportation, 
training  and  other  purposes  relating  to  urban 
affairs:  also,  to  specifically  designate  such 
categorical  funds  for  these  purposes  which 
would  be  available  for  model  cities. 

4.  Other  Recommendations.  To  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  program,  full  coordination 
is  required  between  HUD — and  all  of  Its  par- 
ticipating constituents — and  all  of  the  other 
DefXirtments  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
participate  in  the  model  cities  program;  also 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  local 
governments.  Each  must  effectively  use  all  of 
its  powers  and  available  funds  In  doing  Its 
share  of  the  total  Job.  NHC  recommends 
Presidential  action  and  direction  to  assure 
that  all  participating  Departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  fulfill  their  responsibili- 
ties under  the  programs  for  model  cities  and 
urban  affairs,  including  (a)  effective  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  between  them  and 
(b)  the  priority  handling  of  applications  for 
assist.Tnce  filed  with  the  various  Peder.il 
Departments  by  model  cities. 

CHAPTER  S.  tTRBAN  RENEWAL  PROGRAM 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 
I.  Objectives.  Urban  renewal  is  a  major  in- 
strument cf  reform  which  deals  primarily 
with  the  physical  side  of  removing  blight.  Its 
objective  is  to  eliminate  slum,  blighted  or 
deteriorating  areas  and  provide  for  the  use 
and  disposition  of  land  in  accordance  with 
comprehensive  urban  renewal  plans  that 
meet  community  needs.  Nearly  900  cities  are 
reclaiming  such  blighted  areas  for  redevelop- 
ment or  rehabilitation  under  urban  renewal 
programs.  The  backlog  of  lu-ban-renewal- 
grant  applications  is  in  excess  of  $3  bllUon 
at  the  present  time,  despite  HUD  actions  to 
discourage    applications    by    the    Imposition 
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of  more  stringent  requlremei  ts  concerning 
program  objectives  and  prlorltj  criteria.  Kach 
year  about  60  addlUonal  commvmltles  are 
Joining  m  the  participation  of  the  iirban  re- 
newal program,  after  adopting  workable  pro- 
grams for  commvtnlty  Improvement.  There  Is 
a  tremendous  need  for  increajcd  urban  re- 
newal authorizations  to  meet  the  requests 
01  cities  who  are  seeking  to  sto;  i  the  Insldloxis 
blight  which  Is  overwhelmlr  g  thetr  older 
neighborhoods. 

2.  Avthorisations  and  Limi  ationa  in  the 
19€8  Housing  Act. 

(a)  An  additional  $14  billon  of  urban 
renewal  grants  was  authorized  by  the  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  In  addition,  there  was  an 
authorization  of  $350  million  for  urban  re- 
newal grants  for  projects  In  m^  idel  city  areas, 
which  supplements  the  prevK  us  authoriza- 
tion of  $250  minion  for  this  p  urpose. 

(b )  The  Act  provides  for  a  m -w  approach  to 
urban  renewal  which  Is  Intended  to  facilitate 
more  rapid  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment 
of  blighted  areas  on  an  «ffectlve  scale. 
Pinnnclal  assistance  would  b'  provided  for 
a  neighborhood  development  program  which 
consists  of  urban  renewal  undertakings  and 
activities  In  one  or  more  areas  that  are  plan- 
ned and  carried  out  on  the  hisis  of  annual 
Increments.  Financing  Is  tased  on  the 
amount  of  funds  needed  to  carry  out  the 
activities  planned  during  a  12 -month  period 
m  each  of  the  urban  renewal  areas  in  the 
community's  program.  As  to  subsequent  an- 
nual Increments  of  the  progi  am,  the  com- 
munity would  receive  flnancli  1  assistance  to 
the  extent  that  fimds  are  thei  i  available  and 
the  community's  program  is  acceptable  to 
HUD.  This  wUl  permit  the  iinderiaking  of 
urban-renewal-execuUon  acti'  Itles.  land  ac- 
quislUons  and  public  improvements  slmul- 
taneouslv  with  planning. 

(c)  The  Act  reqiiires  that  a  naajorlty  of  the 
total  number  of  housing  uilta  in  a  com- 
munity's residential  urban  renewal  project 
which  receive  I'ederal  recognition  after 
August  I.  1968.  must  be  for  low  and  mod- 
erate inoome  families  or  individuals.  As  to 
housing  units  In  urban  renewal  areas,  at 
least  20'-^  of  the  total  must  ho  ise  low-Income 
families  or  individuals,  but  E  UD  may  waive 
this  aO'c  requirement  to  tlie  extent  that 
these  units  are  not  needed  in  t  he  community. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acta. 
For  fiscal  1969.  8750  million  vas  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  urban  ^newal  grants. 
In  addition,  an  advance  appropriation  was 
made  of  $750  million  of  the  $14  billion  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1970  in  order  to  give  com- 
munities more  lead  time  for  planning  tbelr 
urban  renewal  program.  For  \  urban  renewal 
projects  m  model  city  areas^  $312.5  million 
was  appropriated  for  fiscal  |1969,  as  com- 
pared with  the  $350  million  I  authorized.  Of 
the  $250  mlUlon  authorlzedl  for  granU  on 
urban  renewal  projects  In  inodel  city  CLreas 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  il50  million  was 
appropriated.  For  fiscal  year  11970,  $750  mil- 
lion previously  appropriated  ♦111  be  available 
plus  $250  million  of  new  appropriations. 

4.  Amendments  in  Housikg  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969. 

(a)  Urban  Renewal  Grant  |Authorlty:  The 
first  sentence  of  Section  103  (k)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  la  amended  jto  Increase  the 
aggregate  amount  of  capita)  grants  which 
may  be  made  under  the  urbsin  renewal  pro- 
gram by  $1,700  million  on  Jaly  1,  1970,  and 
reserves  35  percent  of  available  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  fiscal  year  1971  for 
neighborhood  development  programs. 

(b)  Extension  of  Urban  ReTJewal  Assistance 
to  the  Trust  Territory  of  th«  Pacific  Islands 
and  to  Indian  Tribes  and  Eskimos:  The 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amen4ed  to  make  the 
Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacljlc  Islands  and 
the  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groiips,  and  nations 
(Including  Alaska  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eski- 
mos)  of  the  United  States  ollglble  for 

(1)  urban  renewal  loans  fnd  grants  and 
for  rehabilttatton  grants; 
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(2)  demolition  grants; 

(3)  code  enforcement  grants;  and 

(4)  Interim   assistance  grants. 

(c)  Extension  of  Period  of  EUglbiUty  of 
Local  Orants-ln-Ald  for  Certain  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Neighborhood  Development 
QranU:  Section  110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  to  permit,  in  the  case  of 
any  urban  renewal  program  for  which  an  ap- 
plication Is  filed  but  not  approved  on  or 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969,  credit 
for  local  grants-in-aid  if  construction  of  the 
public  improvement  or  facility  was  com- 
menced not  more  than  4  years  prior  to  au- 
thorization by  the  Secretary  of  a  contract 
for  a  loan  or  capital  grants  for  the  project. 
The  period  of  eUglblUty  otherwise  applicable 
Is  3  years.  There  are  also  other  extensions  of 
the  period  of  eligibility  of  local  grants-in-aid 
for  certain  projects. 

(d)  Inclusion  of  Enclosed  Pedestrian  Malls 
as  Eligible  Urban  Renewal  Activities:  Sec- 
tion 110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  Include  covered  pedestrian  malls 
and  walkways  (with  related  facilities)  among 
the  types  of  undertakings  eligible  for 
Inclusion  in  urban  renewal  project  costs. 

(e)  Rehabilitation  Grants:  Section  115  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  rehabilitation  grant 
authorized  under  that  section  from  $3,000  to 
$3,500. 

(f)  Local  Orant-ln-Ald  Credit  for  Certain 
Facilities  Built  on  Behalf  of  Public  Uni- 
versities: Section  110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  to  make  clear  that  medi- 
cal facilities  otherwise  eligible  for  non-cash 
grant-in-aid  credit  may  receive  such  credit  If 
built  on  behalf  of  (as  well  as  If  built  by)  a 
public   university. 

(g)  Replacement  of  Housing  Units  Where 
Project  Involves  Demolition  or  Removal  of 
Residential  Structures:  Section  105  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  provide 
that  If  any  urban  renewal  project  which  re- 
ceives Federal  recognition  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  includes  the  demoli- 
tion or  removal  of  any  residential  structures, 
there  must  be  provided  In  the  area  within 
which  the  local  public  agency  has  Jurisdic- 
tion by  construction  or  rehabilitation  stand- 
ard housing  units  for  occupancy  by  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  at  least  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  units  demolished 
or  removed  that  were  occupied  by  such  fami- 
lies prior  to  demolition  or  removal.  Replace- 
ment housing  may  be  provided  under  Federal 
or  State-assisted  housing  programs  and  may 
include  units  for  low-rent  housing  in  private 
accommodations  assisted  under  Section  23 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
Where  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  deems  It  appropriate,  he  may 
take  Into  account  suitable  hoiising  outside 
the  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local 
public  agency  for  purposes  of  meeting  this 
requirement.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
percentage  of  vacancies  for  all  existing  hous- 
ing units  in  the  area  within  which  the  local 
public  agency  has  Jurisdiction  Is  5  percentum 
or  greater,  he  may  waive  this  requirement  to 
the  extent  that  he  determines  that  there  are 
existing  standard  housing  units  available  for 
occupancy  by  displaced  low  and  moderate 
Income  families. 

//.  Recommendations 
1.  Additional  Authorization  in  Appropria- 
tion Acts.  NHC  recommends  approprlatlona 
in  the  full  amount  previously  authorized  by 
law  but  not  yet  appropriated.  However  the 
Administration  has  requested  only  $1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971  and  no  advance  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1972  although  Sec- 
retary Romney  recently  testified  before  Con- 
gress that  there  was  $3  billion  In  pending 
applications.  NHC  urges  an  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1972  of  the  $1.7  billion  authorized 
by  the  1969  Act.  In  addition.  NHC  urges  a 
■upplemenUI   appropriation   for  fiscal   year 
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1970  of  $537.5  million  of  the  previous  urban 
renewal  authorizations  which  have  not  been 
covered  by  appropriations.  I.e.,  $400  million 
for  urban  renewal  generally  and  $137.5  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  projects  In  model 
cities  areas. 

2.  When  there  are  additional  legislative 
authorizations  as  recommended  below,  there 
should  be  additional  appropriations  for  each 
fiscal  year  and  an  advance  appropriation  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  This  will  follow 
the  precedent  established  by  the  last  Con- 
gress to  give  communities  more  lead  time 
for  planning  their  urban  renewal  programs. 

3.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
NHC  recommends  an  Increase  In  the  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  for  a  5-year 
period  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3  billion  for 
urban  renewal  g;rants.  Such  an  appropria- 
tion win  make  realistic  the  national  objec- 
tive of  overtaking  the  decay  In  our  cities  and 
making  urban  renewal  more  Immediately 
responsive  to  iu°ban  needs. 

4.  Other  Legislative  Amendments.  NHC 
recommends  the  following  amendments  to 
urban  renewed  laws; 

(a)  On  capital  grants  for  urban  renewal, 
code  enforcement  and  other  comparable  pro- 
grams, there  should  be  an  Increase  In  the 
federal  grant  to  %  from  the  present  %  which 
is  paid  to  larger  cities.  The  %  grants  are  now 
made  only  to  smaller  cities,  but  they  are 
equally  needed  by  larger  cities.  Further, 
where  the  community  elects  to  finance  sur- 
vey and  planning  costs  at  its  own  expense, 
the  project  capital  grants  should  be  Increased 
to  *6  from  %.  Pooling  all  of  such  granU 
should  be  permitted  for  all  urban  renewal 
projects  m  the  city.  Where  the  urban  renewal 
Is  loc.tted  In  a  distressed  area,  existing  law 
already  provides  for  a  larger  lu-ban  renewal 
grant. 

(b)  Loan  and  grant  contracts  should  be 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  scattered 
properties  In  residential  neighborhoods  des- 
ignated for  conservation,  rehabilitation,  or 
Intensive  code  enforcement  by  an  approved 
community  renewal  program.  The  cost  of 
any  new  public  improvements  serving  the 
rehabilitation  properties  should  be  recog- 
nized for  appropriate  grant-in-aid  credits. 

(c)  Local  public  agencies  should  be  au- 
thorized to  make  sales  of  Industrial  and 
commercial  land  for  later  development  by 
nonprofit  industrial  development  corpora- 
tions or  properly  constituted  public  bodies 
on  the  same  basis  as  Is  now  authorized  under 
economic  development  laws. 

(d)  There  should  be  a  broadening  of  the 
existing  statutory  provisions  for  recognition 
of  real  property  tax  losses — on  the  land  as 
Improved  before  the  demolition  occurred — 
by  the  locality  in  an  urban  renewal  area  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid  credit.  Such  losses  should 
be  computed  from  the  date  of  acquisition  of 
the  property  to  the  completion  of  the  re- 
development in  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan  for  the  project. 

(e)  Where  a  project  is  In  execution,  tax 
abatement  should  count  as  a  noncash  local 
grant-in-aid  to  the  project  when  such  tax 
abatement  Is  granted  to  federany-asslsted 
housing  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  lower 
rents  and  facilitating  relocation  vinless  there 
is  a  federal  grant  to  reimburse  the  state  and 
local  taxing  authorities  for  their  tax  losses. 

(f)  NHC  supports  special  urban  renewal 
provisions  for  central  business  districts  which 
would : 

( 1 )  permit  a  waiver  of  residential  require- 
ments in  renewing  such  districts; 

(2)  recognize  that  employment,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  cultural  functions  of 
central  business  districts  are  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  community  growth  and  revltall- 
zatlon;  and 

(3)  require  HUD  to  accept  100%  of  site 
Improvements  and  supporting  facilities  as 
part  of  the  gross  project  cost  and  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid. 
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(g)  There  should  be  an  amendment  to  the 
urban  renewal  law  allowing  any  public  fa- 
cility to  be  eligible  for  non-cash  grant-in- 
aid  credit  covering  the  full  cost  of  the 
facility:  (1)  If  Its  development  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  urban  renewal  program  as 
certified  by  the  urban  renewal  agency:  (11) 
If  It  Is  located  In  a  community  having  more 
than  one  urban  renewal  project;  and  (111)  if 
the  community  has  a  workable  program  and 
a  community  renewal  program. 

(h)  There  should  be  no  limit  In  the 
amount  of  grants  to  a  particular  urban  re- 
newal demonstration  project,  under  Section 
314.  so  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  special 
cases  could  pay  up  to  100%  of  the  cost  of 
the  demonstration  program. 

(1)  Non-cash  grant-in-aid  credits  should 
be  extended  to  cover  air  rights  Involved  In 
the  development  costs  for  221(d)(3)  or  236 
projects  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families. 

(J)  Urban  renewal  grants  of  75',^  should 
be  available  for  the  reclamation  of  other- 
wise unbulldable  land  which  Is  located 
within  metropolitan  areas.  Often  there  are 
large  available  areas  of  land  which  are  not 
suitable  for  building  because  of  problems 
which  can  be  corrected  by  appropriate  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds,  and  the  use  of 
appropriate  reclamation  and  conservation 
techniques.  This  vrill  provide  convenient 
sites  for  housing  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities needed  by  those  now  living  within 
the  overcrowded  areas  of  central  cities  and 
provide  sites  suitable  for  other  appropriate 
uses. 

(k)  Where  state  or  local  law  requires  abut- 
ting property  owners  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  street  repairs,  federal  urban  renewal 
grants  should  be  made  to  cover  the  owner's 
share  when  there  Is  a  showing  of  need. 

(1)  Under  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  (N.D.P.),  non-cash  grants-in-aid — 
otherwise  meeting  time  requirements — 
should  become  eligible  as  soon  as  an  area  is 
recognized  by  HUD  for  overall  study  pur- 
poses, to  the  full  extent  which  said  facilities 
serve  the  study  area,  without  any  prerequi- 
site for  an  approved  urban  renewal  plan  cov- 
ering such  study  area. 

(m)  Costs  of  development  of  the  initial 
application  should  be  an  allowable  project 
cost. 

5.  Administrative  Action. 

(a)  NHC  reconunends  the  following  ad- 
ministrative actions  In  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program: 

(1)  It  should  be  flexibly  administered, 
particularly  as  regards  the  requirements  tor 
actions  on  plans  for  areas  larger  than  those 
proposed  for  the  action  year. 

(2)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
velop administrative  guidelines  which  will 
permit  the  program  to  function  smoothly 
under  existing  state  renewal  enabling 
legislation. 

(b)  NHC  recommends.  In  those  cases  of 
condemnation  of  real  property  and  when  a 
deterioration  has  taken  place  through  no 
fault  of  the  owner,  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
predicate  the  compensation  of  the  property 
on  the  fair  market  value  before  the  deteriora- 
tion. If  legislation  Is  needed  to  insure  that 
equitable  compensation  is  made  In  such 
cases,  NHC  recommends  that  appropriate 
legislative  measures  be  taken. 

CHAPTER  T.  INTEKIM  ASSISTANCE  AND  INTERIM 
REHABILrrATION  PROGRAMS  IN  SLVM  AMD 
BLIGHTED    AREAS 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 
1.  Interim  Assistance  for  Blighted  Areas 
as  Provided  for  in  the  1968  Housing  Act.  The 
1968  Housing  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  contract  to  make  grants  aggre- 
gating up  to  $15  million  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  cities  or  counties  to  assist  them  In  taking 
Interim  steps  to  alleviate  harmful  conditions 
in  slum  or  blighted  areas  of  communities. 
To  qualify,  these  areas  must  be  planned  for 
substantial     clearance,     rehabilitation,     or 
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federally-assisted  code  enforcement  in  the 
near  future,  and  must  need  some  Immediate 
public  action  until  permanent  action  can  be 
taken.  Grants  may  not  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  planning  and  carrying  out  an 
Interim  assistance  program,  except  that 
three-fourths  grants  can  be  made  to  any 
community  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
less.  A  community  has  to  have  an  approved 
workable  program  to  qualify  for  assistance. 

2.  Need  for  Interim  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram. In  slum  and  blighted  areas,  there 
should  be  a  fast  program  of  interim  re- 
habilitation to  correct  those  housing  condi- 
tions which  directly  affect  health  and 
safety.  The  people  now  living  In  sub- 
standard housing  should  not  be  ezi>ected  to 
wait  until  permanent  neighborhood  Improve- 
ment programs  are  developed.  We  need  a 
program  which  will  provide  grants  and  loans 
which  can  be  rapidly  disbursed  to  eliminate 
health  and  safety  hazards,  without  regard 
to  the  useful  life  of  the  buildings.  The  ob- 
jective Is  to  provide  whatever  assistance  is 
needed  to  achieve  monthly  charges,  after 
Interim  rehabilitation,  which  will  be  within 
the  financial  reach  of  the  low  Income  and 
moderate  Income  residents.  The  emergency 
upgrading  of  structures  should  not  Involve 
Increases  In  rents  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
present  tenants. 

3.  Funds  for  Interim  Assistance.  There 
have  been  no  appropriation  authorizations 
to  implement  the  1968  Act  providing  interim 
assistance  to  alleviate  harmful  conditions 
in  slum  or  blighted  areas.  However,  $15 
million  of  urban  renewal  funds  have  been 
allocated  for  this  purpose. 

//.  Recommendations 
1.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
NHC  recommends  expansion  of  the  program 
through  appropriate  authorizations  and  ad- 
ditional urban  renewal  allocations  for  the 
Interim  assistance  program  In  slum  eo-eas. 
This  should  Include  an  advance  appropria- 
tion and  allocation  for  the  next  additional 
fiscal  year  to  give  cities  and  counties  more 
lead  time  In  planning  interim  steps  to  alle- 
viate harmful  conditions  In  slum  or  blighted 
areas.  NHC  further  recommends  that  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations — and  legisla- 
tive authorizations  therefor — should  be  in- 
creased m  response  to  the  Increasing  needs 
evidenced  by  the  appropriations  which  will 
be  filed  for  Interim  assistance. 

2.  Legislative  Amendments  on  Interim  As- 
sistance. All  cities  should  be  eligible  for  a 
three-quarters  grant  for  the  cost  of  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  Interim  program.  In- 
stead of  limiting  the  larger  grants  to  the 
smaller  cities,  the  large  cities  should  get 
such  a  grant  and  not  be  limited  to  a 
two-thirds  grant. 

3.  Legislation  for  Interim  Rehabilitation 
Program.  NHC  recommends  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  above  described  program  of 
Interim  rehabilitation  to  correct  housing 
conditions  which  directly  affect  health  «md 
safety,  without  regard  to  the  useful  life  of 
the  buildings.  The  legislation  should  Include 
the  following : 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  Interim  assistance 
law,  so  that  it  is  broadened  to  Include  such 
interim  rehabilitation  of  housing  as  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
residents.  This  would  make  grants  available 
to  cities  and  counties  which  are  undertaking 
such  a  program. 

(b)  With  respect  to  interim  rehabilitation 
to  correct  conditions  which  directly  affect 
health  and  safety  in  homes  located  In  slum 
and  blighted  areas,  the  following  financial 
assistance  should  be  extended  to  owners  of 
homes  who  have  low  and  moderate  Incomes: 
(1)  rehabilitation  grants  under  Section  116  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,600;  and  (11) 
rehabilitation  loans  under  Section  312. 

(c)  Federal  code  enforcement  grants  for 
Interim  rehabilitation  of  housing. 

(d)  Federal  grants  to  urban  renewal  agen- 
cies to  acquire  slum  bxilldlngs  which  are  in 
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violation  of  housing  codes,  and  for  interim 
rehabilitation  to  eliminate  hazards.  Public 
acquisition  of  properties  ror  interim  rehabili- 
tation may  be  an  early  acquisition  of  part 
of  the  property  that  would  later  be  involved 
in  a  permanent  renewal  program  for  the 
neighborhood. 

(e)  Section  312  should  be  further 
amended  to  provide  loans  to  public  bodies  or 
agencies  which  take  possession  or  control  of 
any  property — through  receivership  or  other- 
wise— which  violates  code  requirements  or 
local  laws  concerning  health  or  safety.  This 
would  cover  property  where  the  owner  has 
failed  to  correct  such  violations  within  a 
period  prescribed  by  local  law.  The  loan 
should  be  made  on  the  condition  that  It 
will  be  repaid  from  the  Income  derived  from 
the  rehabilitated  property,  with  approprlat<! 
liens  or  other  rights  that  will  be  enforceable 
against  the  property. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  legislation,  the 
assistance  should  be  sufficient  to  achieve 
monthly  charges,  after  Interim  rehabUltatlon, 
which  wUl  be  within  the  financial  reach  of 
the  present  occupants  or  of  others  of  low 
or  moderate  incomes. 

CHAPTER    V.    NEW    TOWNS    AND    NKW 
COMMONITIKS 

;.  Suynmary  of  Existing  Legislation 
1  Need.  Since  40.000.000  additional  people 
will  be  living  in  cities  during  the  next  decade, 
we  need  new  towns  and  new  communities  to 
help  take  care  of  this  Increased  urban  popu- 
lation, to  provide  for  an  orderly  dispersal 
of  population  and  relieve  further  city  con- 
gestion. These  new  towns  would  be  carefully 
planned  as  balanced  communities.  They 
would  be  largely  self-contained  with  homes, 
apartments,  schools,  Jobs,  hospitals,  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  open  spaces.  They  should 
be  planned  to  minimize  transportation  needs 
by  assuring  employment  for  residents  within 
or  near  the  community.  They  should  provide 
housing  for  all  Income  groups,  including 
those  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes.  These 
new  communities  can  provide  a  new  kind  of 
urban  living  which  can  offer  an  alternative 
to  the  sprawling  growth  that  threatens  to 
overwhelm  our  metropolitan  regions  with 
costly  and  Inefficient  development. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  Federal  guar- 
anties to  overcome  major  obstacles  which 
liave  prevented  greater  efforts  In  this  field, 
namely:  (1)  the  large  capital  investments 
to  acquire  large  land  areas  and  InstaU  the 
basic  facilities  needed  to  prepare  the  land 
for  development;  and  (b)  the  extended 
period  for  the  planning  and  Installation  of 
site  Improvements,  during  which  large 
expenditures  must  be  made  for  debt  service, 
taxes  and  overhead. 

2.  Authorizations  in  1968  Housing  Act. 
The  Act  authorizes  HUD  to  guaranty  obli- 
gations Issued  by  new  community  developers 
to  help  finance  approved  new  community 
developments.  These  guaranties  should  over- 
come the  major  obstacles  which  have  pre- 
vented greater  accomplishments  In  this  field. 
With  the  security  of  Federal  guaranties. 
Investors  should  be  willing  to  provide  financ- 
ing geared  to  the  realities  of  Internal  cash 
fiow  In  new  community  development  proj- 
ects. To  encourage  localities  to  use  Federal 
aid  programs  in  support  of  new  communi- 
ties, the  Act  Includes  a  program  of  incentive 
grants.  When  Federally-assisted  facilities  are 
being  constructed  to  serve  a  new  community, 
the  pubUc  agency  will  be  eligible — In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  Federal  grants — ^for  a 
supplementary  grant  covering  an  additional 
20 '^i  of  construction  costs.  However,  the  total 
federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  com- 
munity facilities  cannot  exceed  80%  of  the 
cost  of  the  facility.  This  would  Include  faclU- 
tles  such  as  water,  sewer  and  the  open-space 
land.  Appropriations  for  supplemental  grants 
were  authorized  In  the  amount  of  $5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 
3.  Authorizations    in    Appropriation    Acts. 
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For  ascal  year  1970,  »2io0.000  has  r>een 
approprtated  for  Bupplentental  granu  to 
public  agencies  which  nstall  federally- 
assisted  facilities  to  serve  i  >ew  conuniinltle*. 

4.  Amendments  in  19S9    lousing  Act. 

Section  4ia(d)  of  the  H  >uslng  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  196(  is  amended  to 
authorize  appropriations  fc  r  new  community 
assistance    grants    througli    the    fiscal    year 

1971. 

//.  Recom mentations 

1  AppTxypriafons.  We  re:ommend  the  full 
approprtatlon  of  the  $25  i  million  authorized 
for  supplemental  granU  fcr  fiscal  year  1971: 
also,  an  advance  approprli.tlon  for  the  next 
additional  fiscal  year  in  order  to  give  more 
lead  time  for  initiating  end  planning  new 
commtinltles. 

2.  Increase  in  LesT^slath  e  Authorizations. 
We  recommend  that  the  nggregate  limit  on 
outstanding  guaranties  b<i  Increased  by  $1 
bllUon  above  the  present  limit  of  $250  mil- 
lion. We  further  recomm  tnd  an  additional 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  supple- 
mental grants  of  $30  mUllon  a  year  over  a 
5-year  period.  There  should  be  additional 
authorizations  which  are  (rarmarked  for  new 
communltie*  to  assure  the  availability  to 
public  agencies  serving  bu  rh  communities  of 
adequAte  grants  for  watei,  sewer,  and  other 
community  facilities  and  for  open-space- 
land  programs. 

3.  Other  Legislative  Am  rndments. 

(a)  The  1968  Act  should  be  amended  to 
Include  public  agencies  or  iuthorltles  instead 
of  limiting  the  HTJD  guuantles  to  private 
dAvelopers.  NHC  beUevej  that  a  pubUc 
authority  Is  an  effective  instrumentality  to 
iindertake  necessary  land  acquisition  and  to 
carry  out  the  developmen ;  of  a  new  town. 

(b)  The  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  should  be 
authorized  to  purchase  Excess  land  beyond 
the  amount  needed  for  the  roads  themselves. 
This  would  Include  land  suitable  for  residen- 
tial development  which  ihe  Bureau  should 
Tnafc-a  available  to  rehousa  displaced  families. 
At  Urge  road  Interchanges,  the  Btireau 
should  be  authorized  to  1  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  development  of  new  commu- 
nities which  can  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  popiilatlon,  including  displaced 
famine*.  Such  land  can  generally  be  acquired 
by  the  Bureau  at  low  co 
land  is  being  acquired  foi 

(c)  The  1968  Act  requ, 

erat«-Uicomre  housing  to  be  Included  In  new 
towns  as  a  prerequl&ltei  for  supplemental 
grants.  There  should  be  a  similar  require- 
ment as  a  condition  to  i  HTJD  guaranty  of 
obligations  Issued  by  A  new  community 
developer.  I 

4.  Support  of  Urban  aroicth  Policy.  NHC 
Joins  with  the  National  Committee  for  Urban 
Growth  Policy  In  recominendlng  the  addi- 
tional measures  which  Should  be  taken  to 
facilitate  New  Communities  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  urban  growlh  policies  set  forth 
In  the  report  of  that  Committee. 

8.  Becommendations  1/or  Administrative 
Action.  r 

(a)  In  view  of  the  crjtlcal  need  for  this 
program  to  help  take  cate  of  population  in- 
LUMTS.  rellere  city  confestion  and  provide 
building  site*.  NHC  urgea  HUD  to  utilize  and 
effectuate  the  New  Comtnunltles  legislation 
yiwi  to  act  promptly  c^  the  appUactions 
which  have  been  filed  forj  United  States  guar- 
antiea  ot  New  Oamm«nlty  Bonds.  HUD 
should  proTfato  the  guaranties  required  by 
developen  to  enable  th#m  to  get  financing 
for  theaa  new  commtinltles  which  are 
urgently  needed.  J 

(b)  A  priority  should  be  established  for 
sewer,  water,  and  oth^  granto  to  pubUc 
agendas  in  New  Communities. 

CRams  T.  aoaoTTATC  4tes  po«  expanocd 
ROVBtNO  rtooaAM 
/.  Svmmarv  of  KxUfing  Legislation 
1.  Objectives.  One  of  ^e  most  serious  iin 
pedlmenta  to  achieving 
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at  the  time  that 
'  new  road  systems. 
lires  low  and  mod 


our  housing  goals  is 


the  lack  of  adequate  building  sites  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  It  win  be  Impossible  to  provide 
the  necessary  additional  supply  of  housing 
unless  suitable  Improved  sites  are  available, 
which  Include  all  of  the  public  services  and 
facilities  necessary  for  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment. There  te  a  special  and  critical 
problem  relating  to  the  avaUabillty  of  im- 
proved land  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing;  such  housing  is  least  able  to  com- 
pete for  land  because  It  cannot  pay  as  high 
a  price.  In  addition,  restrictive  zoning  and 
other  practices  have  precluded  many  suitable 
building  sites  from  being  utilized  to  house 
these  income  groups.  To  meet  these  problems 
and  facilitate  achievement  of  the  necessary 
expansion  of  total  housing  production  on  a 
well-planned  basis,  the  National  Housing 
Conference  recommends  the  legislative  and 
administrative  measures  de8crll>ed  below. 

2.  Authorizations  in  Existing  Legislation. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
major  provisions  in  existing  legislation  which 
can  effectively  be  utilized  to  make  improved 
land  available  for  expanded  housing  pro- 
duction, particularly  for  those  of  low  and 
moderate  Incomes: 

(a)  The  urban  renewal  legislation  author- 
izes the  acquisition  of  land  and  iU  disposi- 
tion, with  appropriate  write-downs  based 
on  the  planned  use  of  the  land.  The  legisla- 
tion recognizes  the  special  needs  for  rehous- 
ing families  who  are  displaced  and  those  of 
low  and  moderate  incomes.  The  urban  re- 
newal laws  are  an  Important  tool  which  can 
be  used  to  help  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  improved  building  sites  at  reasonable 
prices  for  housing,  with  emphasis  on  meeting 
the  needs  of  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
incomes  (See  paragraph  4(g)  of  Chapter  8 
for  an  explanation  of  the  provision  In  the 
1969  Housing  Act  requiring  a  "one  for  one" 
replacement  of  housing  demolished  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Agency.) 

(b)  The  1968  Housing  Act  authorizes  a 
program  for  new  towns  and  new  communi- 
ties— as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter — 
which  should  produce  Improved  building 
sites  for  homes  and  apartmenU  in  carefully 
planned  communities  including  all  necessary 
public  and  community  facilities.  The  law 
requires  that  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing be  Included  In  these  new  towns  as  a 
prerequisite  for  supplemental  grants  to  pub- 
lic agencies  in  providing  water,  sewer  and 
certain  other  public  facilities. 

(c)  Under  existing  law.  federal  grants  are 
available  to  pubUc  agencies  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  neighborhood  facilities,  open 
space  and  programs  for  advance  acquisitions 
of  land  as  described  below.  When  adequately 
funded — as  recommended  elsewhere  in  this 
report — this  legislation  should  enable  public 
agencies  to  provide  the  water,  sewer  and 
other  public  facilities  required  for  the  im- 
provement of  land,  so  that  it  wUl  become 
•tiiuble  and  available  for  residential 
construction. 

3.  Amendments  in  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969. 

It  permits  real  property  which  is  surplus 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  to  bo  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  at  his  request  for  sale  or  lease 
by  him  at  its  fair  value  for  use  In  the  provi- 
sion of  rental  or  cooperative  housing  to  be 
occupied  by  families  or  individuals  of  low 
or  moderate  income.  Surplus  real  property 
can  be  sold  on  such  terms  by  the  Secretary 
U  It  is  sold  to  ( 1 )  a  public  body  which  will 
use  the  property  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  low-rent  housing  project  as- 
sisted under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937.  or  under  a  state  or  local  program 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  the  same  gen- 
eral puri>08es  as  the  federal  program  under 
such  act.  or  (2)  a  purchaser  who  will  use  the 
property  in  connection  with  the  development 
ot   (1)    rent  supplement  units,   (li)    below- 


market-lnterest-rate  moderate  income  hous- 
ing or  (HI)  renUl  housing  on  behalf  of 
which  Interest  reduction  payments  are  made 
under  Section  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  Prior  to  any  sale  or  lease  to  a  purchaser 
other  than  a  public  body  the  Secretary  must 
notify  the  governing  body  of  the  locality 
where  the  property  is  located  and  no  sale  or 
lease  may  be  made  If,  within  90  days,  the 
local  governing  body  formally  notifies  the 
Secretary  that  it  objecu  to  the  proposed  sale 
or  lease. 

As  a  condition  to  any  sale  or  lease  of  sur- 
plus real  property,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Is  required  to  obtain 
such  undertakings  as  he  may  consider  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  the  property  will  be 
used  in  the  provision  of  rental  or  cooperative 
bousing  to  be  occupied  by  families  or  In- 
dividuals of  low  or  moderate  Income  for  a 
period  of  not  leas  than  40  years.  If  during 
such  period  the  property  Is  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
sold  or  leased.  It  will  revert  to  the  United 
States  (or.  In  the  case  of  leased  property,  the 
lease  will  terminate)  unless  the  Secretary, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  twenty  years 
of  such  period,  has  approved  the  use  of  the 
property  for  such  other  purpose.  The  Secre- 
tary must  notify  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  whenever 
any  surplus  real  property  Is  sold  or  leased 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

//.  Becomviendations 

1.  NHC  recommends  full  funding  and  full 
use  of  all  of  the  authorizations  In  existing 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
there  wUl  be  an  adequate  supply  of  im- 
proved building  sites  available  at  reasonable 
prices  to  meet  our  housing  goals,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  needs  for  such  land  at 
prices  which  would  permit  lu  use  for  hous- 
ing persons  of  low  and  moderate  incomes. 
The  amount  of  the  appropriations  and  au- 
thorisations for  these  programs  (including 
urban  renewal)  should  be  Increased  com- 
mensurate with  the  tremendous  need  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  improved  bvUlding  sites 
to  enable  the  contemplated  expansion  of 
housing  production. 

2.  NHC  recommends  necessary  increases  In 
the  authorisations  and  appropriations  for  all 
the  programs  which  provide  Federal  aslstance 
for  public  services  and  facilities  in  the  new 
areas  where  improved  land  Is  to  be  made 
available  for  housing  including:  water  and 
sewer  systems;  neighborhood  facilities;  open 
space;  the  new  towns  and  new  communities 
program;  mass  transportation;  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare. 

3.  The  additional  improved  building  sites 
should  be  made  available  both  within  the 
cities  and  outside  of  the  cities.  We  must 
make  available  for  housing  development  ex- 
tensive areas  of  vacant  land  or  other  sites 
which  do  not  Involve  substantial  residential 
displacement;  such  land  must  be  provided 
with  necessary  public  and  community  facili- 
ties and  services.  Existing  legislation  should 
be  amended  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ena- 
ble the  write-down  of  improved  sites  In  such 
new  areas  of  vacant  land  so  the  improved 
land  will  be  at  a  price  which  enables  Its  use 
fc*  housing,  particularly  for  those  of  low  and 
moderate  Incomes. 

4.  To  help  provide  the  measures  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  foregoing  objectives,  NHC 
supports  and  urges  the  passage  of  S.  3025.  the 
"Urtoan  Land  Improvement  and  Housing  As- 
sUtance  Act  of  1969."  introduced  by  Senator 
Javlts.  This  bill  contains  the  following  pro- 
vlslosu  to  encourage  improved  land  utiliza- 
tion and  expanded  housing  programs: 

(a)  It  wo»ild  provide  supplementary  grants 
to  localities  not  to  exceed  50%  of  the  local 
community's  contribution  to  a  federal  or 
state  prog-am  designed  to  improve  land  utlli- 
aation  and  expanded  housing  assistance  for 
persons  of  low  and  moderate  income.  Such  a 
program  oould  include  lesUucturlng  of  the 
real  eetate  tax  Uws  of  the  locality  by  grant- 
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ing  tax  abatement  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing;  adoption  of  nonrestrictlve 
zoning  ordinances;  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment of  building  codes  conformable  to  na- 
tionally accepted  standards;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  research  and 
demonstration  for  the  development  of  new 
construction  systems  and  materials  for  low 
cost  housing. 

(b)  It  would  provide  grants  to  encourage 
the  utilization  of  certain  unused  or  locally 
held  land. 

(c)  It  would  give  incentive  grants  to  states 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  state  agencies 
designed  to  carry  out  a  program  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  low  Income  public 
housing. 

(d)  It  would  provide  technical  assistance 
to  any  state  land  development  agency  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  Its  operation. 

(e)  It  would  provide  Information  to  Con- 
gress concerning  the  status  of  certain  fed- 
eral military  Installations  located  near  metro- 
politan areas  with  an  Indication  if  such 
lands  might  be  better  used  for  housing  and 
other  Industrial  purposes  to  benefit  persons 
of  low  and  moderate  Income. 

CHAPTER  W.  PUBLIC  AND  COMMUNITY  rACILrriES 
INCLTTDING  WATER.  SEWER.  NEIGHBORHOOD 
FACILrriES    AND    OPEN-SPACK    LAND    PROGRAMS 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Need.  There  Is  a  great  and  continuing 
need  for  Federal  public  facilities  grants  to 
assist  in  overcoming  serious  backlogs  In  re- 
placing substandard  or  obsolete  facilities — 
especially  in  the  central  cities — and  elimi- 
nating water  pollution  and  meeting  the 
unprecedented  demands  for  additional  facili- 
ties and  services  generated  by  population 
e.xpansion.  These  needs  cut  across  whole 
metropolitan  areas  and  involve  central  cities, 
new  suburbs  and  the  new  communities  still 
to  come.  This  essential  expansion  in  Federal 
aid  could  be  a  potent  Influence  In  resolving 
the  present  chaotic  conditions  created  by  the 
multiplicity  of  local  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tions In  most  metropolitan  areas.  This  multi- 
plicity has  led  to  suburban  sprawl,  land  mis- 
use, land  speculation,  and  frequent  failure 
to  metropolitan  area  and  regional  planning 
as  an  effective  tool  for  the  control  of  new 
developments.  Such  a  program  could  provide 
important  leverage  to  establish  coordinated 
local  governmental  approaches  to  control 
programs  of  area  iind  region-wide  slgnlfl- 
cance.  At  the  same  time.  It  could  foster 
decentralization  of  local  governmental  func- 
tions of  strictly  local  application. 

2.  Authorizations  in  1968  Housing  Act.  The 
Act  only  authorized  funds  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  water  and  sewer  facilities  and  the 
open-space  land  program.  For  water  and 
sewer  facilities  an  additional  $150  million  was 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $115  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970.  For  the  open-space  land 
program,  the  1968  Act  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants, 
an  additional  $150  million  (for  a  total  cell- 
ing of  $460  million)  prior  to  July  1,  1970. 
The  limit  on  the  amount  of  funds  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  is  authorized  to  use  for  grants 
for  technical  assistance  on  open  space  was 
raised  by  $75,000.  The  Act  provided  that  any 
appropriations  made  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  neighborhood  facilities,  and  ad- 
vance acquisitions  of  land  programs  not 
already  appropriated  may  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1970.  The  Act  extends  the  interim 
planning  requirements  under  the  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  grant  program  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1969. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
For  fiscal  year  1969  there  was  an  approprta- 
tlon of  $165  million  for  water  and  sewer 
grants,  an  appropriation  of  $75  million  for 
open -space  land  grants,  and  an  appropriation 
of  $35  million  for  neighborhood  facilities 
grants.  For  fiscal  1970,  there  was  an  appro- 
priation of  $135  mllliOD  for  water  and  sewer — 
plus  $15  mllllOQ  carryover — 175  million  for 
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open  space  and  $40  million  for  neighborhood 
facilities. 

4.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969. 

(a)  Authorization  for  Open  Space,  Urban 
Beautiflcation.  and  Historic  Preservation 
Grants:  Section  702(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  to  extend  the  availability 
of  approximately  $84  million  In  unused  au- 
thorization for  open  space,  urban  beautiflca- 
tion, and  historic  preservation  programs 
through  the  fiscal  year  1971.  Prior  to  this 
amendment  the  authorization  would  have 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

(b)  Community  Facilities  Grants:  Section 
702(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  extend  for 
one  year  (until  October  1,  1970)  the  time 
within  which  a  community  may  qualify  for 
a  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  grant  even 
though  iu  program  for  an  area-wide  system 
(though  under  preparation)  has  not  been 
completed. 

Section  708(b)  of  the  1965  Act  is  amended 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  grants  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities,  neighborhood 
facilities,  and  advance  acquisition  of  land 
through  the  fiscal  year  1971.  Prior  to  this 
amendment,  these  appropriations  were  au- 
thorized to  be  made  only  through  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Section  708(a)  of  the  1965  Act  Is  amended 
to  authorize  the  approprtatlon  of  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  lor  basic  water  and  sewer 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

//.  Recommendations 

1.  AdditiOTial  Authorization  in  Appropria- 
tion Acts.  Based  upon  past  Congressional 
legislative  authorizations  and  actions,  we  an- 
ticipate that  at  least  $165  million  would  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  water 
and  sewer  grants.  However,  there  should  be 
advance  appropriations  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  besides  the  cxirrent  one.  to  give 
public  agencies  more  lead  time  for  their" 
planning  and  development  of  these  programs. 
When  the  additional  legislative  authorization 
recommended  below  Is  made,  we  recommend 
an  increase  In  the  rate  of  appropriations  to 
$2  billion  annually  for  water  and  sewer 
grants,  and  for  other  public  and  community 
facilities  as  described  below. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorization. 
NHC  recommends  a  S-year  authorization  of 
$2  billion  annually  for  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
and  other  types  of  public  improvements  and 
community  facilities.  Of  the  $2  billion,  $250 
million  should  be  made  available  annually 
for  the  open  space  land  program.  The  public 
improvements  and  community  facilities 
should  Include  those  authorized  by  the  1965 
Act  such  as  neighborhood  and  public  facili- 
ties, particularly  In  slum  and  ghetto  areas. 
It  should  also  Include  the  acquisition  of  land 
to  provide  parks  and  recreational  facilities 
in  urban  areas,  so  that  they  are  closely  ac- 
cessible to  the  people  who  need  them  most. 

3.  Other  Legislative  Amendments. 

(a)  As  recommended  in  these  recommen- 
tlons  on  other  comparable  programs.  Federal 
grants  to  larger  cities  for  public  and  com- 
munity facilities  should  be  increased  to  % 
from  the  present  %'s.  since  their  need  is  as 
grave  as  that  of  small  cities.  For  neighbor- 
hood centers,  parks  and  recreational  facili- 
ties in  slum  and  ghetto  areas,  the  Federal 
grant  should  be  100% .  Moreover,  there  should 
be  aimual  Federal  grants  to  provide  for  the 
staff  and  operating  expenses  of  such  facilities. 
The  neighborhood  facilities  centers  in  such 
areas  should  be  permitted  to  include  swim- 
ming pools — either  Indoor  or  outdoor — and 
gymnasiums. 

(b)  We  believe  that  the  foregoing  grants 
should  be  generally  restricted  to  communities 
that  are  simultaneously  providing  adequate 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies, where  the  need  for  such  housing  exists. 
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CHAPTER   X.    URBAN   PLANIfINC    AND   FACILrTtES 

COMPREHENSIVE       PLANNING       AND       PLANNED 
AREA-WIDE  DEVELOPMENT 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Need.  The  increased  concentration  of 
population  In  and  around  metropolitan  areas 
has  been  an  urgent  need  for  a  coordinated 
development  of  resources  and  services  for 
urban  and  rtiral  areas  and  a  need  to  facilitate 
comprehensive  planning  for  these  areas.  Be- 
cause of  the  problem  of  multiplicity  of  politi- 
cal Jurisdictions  and  agencies  involved  with 
this  planning,  and  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  operational  and  administrative  ar- 
rangements available  for  cooperation  among 
them,  NHC  believes  that  Federal  programs 
are  badly  needed  to  achieve  the  additional 
participation  and  cooperation  from  the  states 
and  localities.  The  1968  Housing  Act  contains 
the  following  provisions  to  meet  this  need: 

(a)  The  Section  701  planning  assistance 
grant  program  Is  extensively  revised.  The 
Secretary  of  HUD  Is  now  authorized  to  make 
comprehensive  planning  grants  to  State  plan- 
ning agencies  for  assistance  to  "district" 
planning  agencies  for  any  other  nonmetro- 
politan  areas.  Consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  required  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  any  district  planning  grants.  The 
Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  and,  when  appropri- 
ate the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may  provide 
technical  assistance  In  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  districts  and  the  carrying 
out  of  planning  by  them. 

(b)  Other  new  provisions  authorize  direct 
planning  grants  to  Indian  tribal  planning 
councils  or  other  bodies  for  planning  on 
Indian  reservations;  to  regional  and  district 
councils  of  government  as  well  as  those  or- 
ganized on  a  metrc^xjlitan  basis;  to  regional 
commissions  and  economic  development  dis- 
tricts established  imder  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965; 
to    cities,    without    ngasd    to    population, 

-  within  metropolitan  areas  for  planning  which 
is  part  of  metropolitan  planning;  and  to  olB- 
clal  Government  planning  agencies  for  areas 
where  r^ld  urbanization  is  expected  as  a 
result  of  a  new  community  development  as- 
sisted under  Title  IV  of  the  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  before  making  any  plan- 
ning grant  wtiich  includes  any  part  of  an 
economic  development  district. 

(c)  The  definition  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning is  broadened  to  Include  planning  for 
the  provision  of  governmental  services  and 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  hu- 
man and  natural  resources.  The  inclusion  of 
a  housing  element  is  required  as  part  of  the 
preparation  of  con^rebensive  land  use  plans. 
The  use  of  private  consultants,  where  their 
professional  services  are  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  assisted  governments,  is  added  to  the 
stated  purposes  of  the  program. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

(a)  Comprehensive  Planning.  The  Act  in- 
creased the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpKises  of  comprehensive 
planning  by  $35  million  making  a  total  not 
to  exceed  $265  million  prior  to  July  1,  1969 
and  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $125  million  for  a  total  not  to  exceed 
$390  million  prior  to  July  1,  1970.  Of  the 
amount  available  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  $20 
million  may  be  used  only  for  district  plan- 
ning grants  and  that  amount  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $10  million  on  July  1,  1969.  All 
amounts  appropriated  must  remain  available 
until  expended  except  that  any  funds  so  ap- 
propriated, not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $10 
million  plus  5  percentum  of  the  fimds  so 
appropriated,  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
for  studies  and  research  in  comprehensive 
planning. 

(b)  PlanJ^ed  Area-Wide  Development.  Sup- 
plementary  grants  (designed  to  encourage 
are&wide  planning)  are  authorised  for  Fed- 
erally-assisted projects  In  all  multljurlsdlc- 
Uonal  areas  (not  Just  metropolitan  areas  as 
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previously  provided)  such 
nlng  districts  proposed  to 
comprehensive    planning 
comprehensive    pl&nning 
law.    Unused    authorization^ 
tlons  for  supplementary 
1967   and   1968  are   made 
fiscal  year  1970. 

3.  Authorizations    in    A 
For  fiscal  year  1969.  »43,338. 
ated  for  urban  planning 
million  requested  for  area- 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1969 
prlated  for  fiscal  year  1970 
been  appropriated  for  urban 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  Again 
proprlated  for  area-wide 

4.  Amendments  in  Housi 
velopment  Act  o/  1969. 

Section  701(a)  of  the 
Is  amended  to  extend  the 
proximately  tlOO  million  li 
zatlon    for   comprehensive 
through  the  flsc&l  year 
law  this  authorization  will 
of  the  fiscal  ^ear  1970. 
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//.  RecommeTid  ifion* 


Additional  Authorization 
Acts.    NHC  urges  that  full 
proprlated  for  supplements 
orderly  growth  of  our  urba  i 
needed  to  achieve  more 
metropolitan  area  planning 
velopment.  In  addition 
$10  million  authorized  for 
wide  Incentive  grants  be 
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CHAPTCB  T.  URBAN   MASS  1  RANSPOBTATION 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Objective.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  to 
modernize,  expand  and  reo  -ganize  the  urban 
transportation  systems,  iidequate  Federal 
grants  are  necessary  to  achi  eve  this  objective 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  1968  Housing  Act. 
The  Act  Increased  authorized  appropriations 
for  grants  and  other  asslsta  [ice  to  urban  masa 
transportation  by  $190  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  amount  of  funds 
for  research,   development 


was 

BexlblUty  and  op- 
new  concepts  and 


tlon  projects  was  Increasid  by  $6  million, 
commencing  July  1,  1968.  Uao  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  fvmds  available  for  this  purpose 
Is  removed,  commencing  .fuly  1,  1969.  The 
definition  of  "mass  transportation 
broadened  to  allow  greater 
portunlty  for  application  ol 
systems. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
Por  the  fiscal  years  1969  ai  d  1970  there  were 
appropriations  of  $175  mil  Ion  each  year.  Of 
the  total  amount  In  legislative  authorizations 
for  mass  transit  grants,  $'fO  million  has  not 
been  appropriated. 

4.  Amendments  in  Hous^g  and  Urban  De 
velopment  Act  o/  1969. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  Urbin  Mass  Transpor 
tatlon  Act  of  1964  Is  ameided  to  authorize 
appropriation  of  $300  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971  for  grants  under  that ,  let 

Section  6  of  the  1964  ^ct 
extend  untU  July  1,  1971. 
gram  there  authorized  of 
for  mass  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment In  urban  areas  not  yflt  able  to  meet  full 
areawlde  comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
graming requirements, 
grants  are  In  place  of  the  ]two-thlrds  federal 
grants  available  when  All  comprehensive 
planning  requirements  ar<  met. 
//.  Recomm-entxitions 

1.  Additional  AuthorizatUma  in  Appropria- 
tions Acts.  NHC  recommeiida  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  $70  million  authorized  by  law  for 
mass  transit  grants,  but  ndt  yet  appropriated. 
When  the  additional  legislative  authorization 
recommended  below  Is  ctade,  we  urge  an 
Increase  In  the  rate  of  appropriations  to  $750 
million  annually  for  m4ss  transportation 
grants.  No  funds  were  rtquested  by  HUD 
for  fiscal  year  1971  because  under  an  agree- 
ment b«tw««n  HUD  and  llie  Department  of 


in  Appropriation 
amounts  be  ap- 
grants  for  the 
areas.  These  are 
eff4ctlve  coordinated 
and  program  de- 
urges  that  the 
program  of  area- 
aiproprlated. 


vhlch  can  be  used 
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Is  amended  to 
the  Interim  pro- 
50  percent  grants 
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Transportation  (DOT) ,  the  administration 
of  HUD'S  residual  fimctlons  In  mass  trans- 
portation will  be  transferred  to  DOT,  as  will 
unobligated  balances. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Amendments. 
NHC  recommends  that  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  mass  transit  grants  be 
Increased  to  $750  million  per  year  for  the 
next  five  years.  The  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  housing  and 
urban  development  goals  recommended  In 
this  report.  We  also  urge  an  advance  appro- 
priation for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  be- 
sides the  current  one.  In  order  to  give  cities 
more  lead  time  for  planning  their  mass  tran- 
sit programs. 

CHAPTER    Z.    RESEARCH,    TECHNOLOGY.    TRAINING, 
AND  TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Need  for  Basic  Research  and  Training. 

(a)  The  housing  Industry  has  neither  the 
organization  nor  the  resources  to  support 
substantial  research  In  the  area  of  housing 
technology  and  research.  Existing  research 
Is  almost  exclusively  In  the  hands  of  ma- 
terial and  large  equipment  suppliers  and 
reflects  the  particular  Interests  of  these 
groups.  It  Is  necessary  that  federal  financial 
support  be  given  toward  the  development  of 
new  systems  and  overall  construction  tech- 
niques. The  technological  advances  neces- 
sary to  reduce  housing  costs  must  be  ac- 
companied by  more  uniform  building  codes 
In  all  areas  of  the  nation.  This  will  make 
It  more  feasible  for  developers  and  manu- 
facturers to  produce  housing  and  materials 
for  a  national  market. 

(b)  There  Is  a  shortage  of  trained  profes- 
sional BJid  sub-professional  personnel  In  the 
broad  field  of  community  development.  This 
presents  a  serious  problem  In  achieving  effec- 
tive action  programs. 

2.  Authorizations  in  1968  Housing  Act.  The 
Act  recognizes  the  need  for  urban  technical 
assistance,  research,  and  training  and  pro- 
vides assistance  In  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Advances  in  Technology  in  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  Act  authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  appro- 
priated, commencing  with  fiscal  year  1969, 
for  studies  of  new  and  Improved  techniques 
and  methods  of  applying  advances  In  tech- 
nology to  housing  construction  and  re- 
habilitation, and  to  urban  development. 
Pour-year  contracts  are  authorized  for  such 
studies  rather  than  two-year  contracts  as 
heretofore  authorized. 

(b)  Housing  for  Loicer  Income  Families 
Through  New  Technologies.  The  Act  directs 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  Institute  a  program 
under  which  qualified  public  and  private 
organizations  will  submit  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  housing  for  lower  Income 
families,  using  new  and  advanced  tech- 
nologies, on  Federal  land  which  has  been 
made  available  for  that  purpose  or  on  other 
suitable  land.  The  Secretary  Is  to  approve 
five  plans,  each  of  which  shall  have  a  tech- 
nology and  organization  with  a  potential  to 
produce  at  least  1,000  dwelling  units  a  year. 
The  Secretary  Is  to  seek  the  construction  of 
that  number  of  dwelling  units  a  year  over  a 
five-year  period  for  each  of  the  various  types 
of  technologies  proposed  In  approved  plans. 
Mortgages  financing  the  projects  are  au- 
thorized to  be  Insured  under  the  FHA  ex- 
perimental housing  program. 

(c)  Authorization  for  Urban  Information 
and  Technical  Assistance  Service  Program. 
The  Act  Increases  the  authorization  for 
grants  to  states  to  assist  In  the  provision  of 
urban  Information  and  technical  assistance 
by  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  by  $15 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Amounts  au- 
thorized for  these  grants,  but  not  ap- 
propriated, are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  commencing 
prior  to  July  1,  1970.  In  the  Administration's 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
Urban  Information  and  Technical  Assistance 
program  are  combined  with  the  Comprehen- 
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slve  Planning  Assistance  (701)  program 
described  In  Chapter  X. 

(d)  Federal-State  Training  Programs.  The 
Act  broadens  the  Federal-State  training  pro- 
gram to  permit  grants  to  states  for  the  train- 
ing of  subprofesslonal — In  addition  to  pro- 
fessional— persons  who  will  be  employed  In 
the  field  of  housing  or  community  develop- 
ment. The  trainees  may  be  trained  for  em- 
ployment by  private  nonprofit  organizations 
or  public  organizations  which  have  respon- 
sibility for  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs. 

3.  i4ut/iorizaftons  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
Instead  of  the  $20  million  which  the  Presi- 
dent requested  for  urban  research  and  tech- 
nology, there  was  an  appropriation  of  $11 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Instead  of  about 
$4.5  million  requested  fo-  the  low  Income 
demonstrations  program  for  that  year,  there 
was  an  appropriation  of  $2  million  for  this 
purpose;  also  there  was  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  urban  fellowships.  There  was  no 
appropriation  for  the  urbaii  Information  and 
technical  assistance  service  programs.  For 
fiscal  year  1970.  $25  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  urban  research  and  technology 
and  $500,000  has  again  been  appropriated  for 
urban    fellowships. 

4.  Amendments  in  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969. 

(a)  Training  and  Fellowship  Programs. 
Title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  Is 

revised  to  consolidate,  under  one  authoriza- 
tion, that  title's  program  of  fellowships  for 
city  planning  and  urban  studies  and  the 
community  development  training  program. 
Specifically,  the  title: 

( 1 )  Consolidates  the  title  by  striking  the 
headings  which  divide  It  Into  two  separate 
parts; 

(2)  Amends  Section  801(b)  by  Including, 
as  a  purpose  of  the  consolidated  title,  the 
provision  of  "fellowships  for  the  graduate 
training  of  professional  city  planning  and 
urban  and  housing  technicians  and 
specialists"; 

(3)  Amends  Section  810  by  striking  the 
first  sentence  (which  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  urban  fellowships)  and  substituting 
a  general  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide such  fellowships; 

(4)  Substitutes  for  Section  802(d),  which 
authorizes  without  fiscal  year  limitations 
$30  million  In  appropriations  for  community 
development  training  programs,  a  new  sec- 
tion numbered  806  authorizing  appropria- 
tions, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  of  up 
to  $30  million  for  the  consolidated  Title 
VIII  program;  and 

(5)  Amends  appropriate  sections  of  the 
title  to  strike  Inapplicable  references  to  Its 
several  "parts"  and  substitute  appropriate 
reference  to  the  "title"  or  to  the  various 
"sections"  thereof. 

(b)  Extension  of  Urban  Information  and 
Technical  Assistance  Services  Authorization. 
Section  906  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
grants  to  help  finance  programs  of  urban  In- 
formation and  technical  assistance  services 
through  fiscal  year  1971.  Prior  to  this  amend- 
ment, appropriations  were  authorized  to  be 
made  only  through  fiscal  year  1970. 

//.  Recommendations 
Additional  Authorizations  in  Appropria- 
tion Acts.  NHC  recommends  necessary  appro- 
priation authorizations  to  carry  out  all  of  the 
authorizations  In  the  1968  and  1969  Acts. 
In  addition,  NHC  recommends  that  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  be  appropriated  for  training  under 
a  5-year  program;  and  that  the  fellowships 
be  Increased  to  $2  million  a  year  under  a 
5-year  program. 

CHAFm  AA.  OFXRATION  BREAKTHROVOH 

/.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation 
1.  Last  summer  Secretary  Romney  Initi- 
ated the  Operation  Breakthrough  program. 
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It  la  designed  to  achieve  advances  In  de- 
sign and  planning  of  bousing  and  to  use 
modem  techniques  of  production,  market- 
ing and  management.  Its  purpose  Is  to  In- 
crease greatly  the  supply  of  quality  bousing, 
particularly  for  those  of  low  and  moderate 
incomes. 

2.  To  Initiate  Operation  Breakthrough, 
HUD  solicited  requests  for  proposals  for  sev- 
eral types  of  contracts:  Type  A  for  design, 
testing  and  evaluation,  and  prototype  con- 
struction of  complete  housing  systems  which 
can  lead  to  volume  production.  The  program 
Is  planned  In  three  phases:  Phase  I,  Design 
and  Planning;  Phase  11,  Protot3ri>e  Construc- 
tion, and  Phase  m.  Volume  Production.  HUD 
has  made  awards  to  22  bidders  for  Type  A 
contracts. 

3.  Type  B  contracts  were  solicited  for  re- 
search, development  and  design  of  Innova- 
tive concepts  for  any  Individual  or  group 
of  primary  elements  of  building  systems,  ma- 
terials and  techniques,  land  use  concepts 
and  business  considerations — Including  legal, 
financing,  processing  and  management  tech- 
niques. HUD  Is  now  studying  proposed 
awards  for  Type  B  contracts. 

4.  HUD  sought  and  has  awarded  contracts 
for  eight  prototype  sites  (from  5  to  30  Mres 
each)  to  be  brought  under  Government  con- 
trol and  used  to  erect  and  display  the  proto- 
types which  HUD  selects.  HUD  Intends  that 
the  sites  will  be  an  effective  marketing  device 
to  spur  demamd  for  projects  using  the  proto- 
type dwellings. 

6.  Volume  production  Is  to  be  achieved 
with  the  aid  of  one  or  more  of  the  HUD  pro- 
grams, including  Sections  235  and  236.  HUD 
Intends  to  give  priority  In  allocation  of 
fimds — under  Sections  235.  236  and  other 
programs — to  projects  using  the  prototype 
dwellings. 

6.  The  1969  Housing  Act  amended  Section 
1010(a)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  to  direct  thai 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  assure — to  the  extent  feasible.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction,  major  rehabilita- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  any  housing  assisted 
under  that  section — that  there  is  no  restraint 
by  contract,  btillding  codes,  zoning  ordi- 
nances or  practice  against  the  employment  of 
new  or  Improved  technologies,  techniques, 
materials,  and  methods  or  of  preassembled 
products  which  may  reduce  the  cost  or  im- 
prove the  quality  of  such  construction,  re- 
habilitation, and  maintenance.  The  purpose 
is  to  stimulate  expanded  production  of  hous- 
ing under  such  programs,  except  where  the 
foregoing  restraints  are  necessary  to  insure 
safe  and  healthful  working  and  living 
conditions. 

II.  Recommendations 

1.  NHC  favors  the  Operation  Breakthrough 
program  with  its  objective  to  add  to  the  pro- 
duction resources  necessary  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  housing  goals;  also,  to  help 
offset  the  Inflationary  rise  In  housing  costs. 
Inflationary  Increases  in  housing  and  financ- 
ing costs  have  adversely  affected  the  con- 
sumer and  made  It  impossible  for  many 
people  who  need  homes  to  get  them  at  prices 
or  rents  which  they  can  afford. 

2.  NHC  has  always  urged  the  prompt  and 
full  use  of  all  funds  authorized  by  the  Ccai- 
gress  for  housing  production.  Accordingly, 
NHC  urges  that  HUD  take  no  action  at  this 
time  which  would  withhold  funds  from  use 
in  current  housing  production  in  order  to 
reserve  them  for  the  prototype  housing  which 
has  not  yet  been  produced  and  tested  under 
Operation  Breakthrough. 

CHAPTER      BB.      LOAN      INStTRANCE      FOR      MOBIL! 
HOMES 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 
1.  Need.  During  the  last  2  years,  there  has 
been  a  great  Increase  of  Interest  In  mobile 
homes  as  a  source  of  lower  cost  bousing.  Sales 
of  mobiles  homes  have  increased  substan- 
tially, from  about  235,000  In  1967,  to  about 
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300,000  in  1968,  and  may  total  nearly  400,000 
in  1969. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  HUD  revealed  that  mobila 
homes  contribute  significantly  to  housing 
supply.  However,  while  the  production  and 
sale  of  mobile  homes  have  expanded  greatly 
in  recent  years,  so  that  an  estimated  5V^ 
million  people  live  in  about  1,800,000  mobile 
homes  in  the  United  States,  the  number  and 
quality  of  mobile  home  parks  have  not  kept 
pace.  There  Is  a  great  deficiency  of  suitable 
mobile  home  park  spaces,  and  generally  the 
ones  that  exist  are  Improperly  designed  and 
provide  Inadequate  community  facilities. 

2.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969. 

Section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  to  increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  a  mortgage  which  may  be  Insured  for  a 
mobile  home  court  from  $1,800  to  $2,500  per 
space  and  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  per 
project  mortgage.  The  section  also  redesig- 
nates, for  greater  acciuacy,  the  mortgage  in- 
surance program  for  "trailer  courts  or  parks" 
as  a  program  for  "mobile  home  courts  or 
parks." 

Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  new  FHA  program  financing  the  purchase 
of  a  mobile  home  to  be  used  by  the  owner  as 
his  principal  place  of  residence.  Under  this 
program,  a  purchaser  can  obtain  an  FHA- 
Insured  loan  In  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$10,000  which  must  be  repaid  over  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  12  years.  The  financing  charge 
to  the  purchaser  Is  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  may  vary  depending  on  the  amount 
and  term  of  the  loan.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  required  (1)  to  prescribe  minimum 
property  standards  to  assure  the  llvabiUty 
and  durability  of  the  mobile  home  and  the 
suitability  of  the  site  on  which  the  mobile 
home  is  to  be  located,  and  (2)  to  obtain 
assurances  from  the  borrower  that  the  mobile 
home  will  be  placed  on  a  site  which  complies 
with  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  with  local  zoning  and  other  applica- 
ble local  requirements. 

//.  Recommendations 

1.  NHC  recognizes  the  contribution  which 
mobile  homes  can  make  toward  meeting  our 
national  housing  goals,  particularly  among 
lower  Income  families.  "The  rapid  improve- 
ments In  the  quality  and  living  space  of 
mobile  homes — and  the  use  of  modular  and 
other  modern  production  techniques — have 
enhanced  the  usefulness  of  such  homes, 
particularly  since  the  cost  of  other  housing 
has  increased  beyond  the  financial  reach  of 
families  of  modest  means. 

2.  NHC  recommends  that  necessary  safe- 
guards be  established  for  mobile  bcwue  parks 
which  will  assure  that  the  mobile  homes  are 
located  in  an  area  that  has  adequate  sanitary 
and  community  facilities;  also,  to  assure  that 
the  mobile  home  parks  are  planned  in  a 
manner  which  Is  not  inconsistent  with  sound 
urban  development  of  metropolitan  areas. 
In  many  cases,  mobile  home  courts  are  built 
Just  outside  the  cities  and  Just  beyond  the 
reach  of  present  zoning  and  building  code 
authorities.  Yet,  population  growth  will 
result  In  the  expansion  of  metropolitan  areas 
to  embrace  the  areas  covered  by  the  mobile 
home  parks.  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  mobile  home  parks  conform  to  the  long- 
range  plans  of  metropolitan  areas.  Likewise, 
it  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  mobile 
homes  meet  appropriate  quality  and  space 
standards. 

CHAPTER    CC.     EFFECT    OF    TAX    REFORM    ACT     ON 
HOtrSING 

On  December  30,  1969,  President  Nixon 
signed  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  into  law. 
There  are  several  provisions  In  the  Act  that 
drastically  alter  current  tax  consequences 
associated  with  housing  and  real  estate  de- 
velopment: also,  the  Act  adds  an  Important 
Incentive   for   the   production  of   low    and 
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moderate  Income  hotising  and  Its  sale  to  the 
occupants.  A  summary  of  these  provisions 
follows: 

1.  Accelerated  depreciation — I.e.,  200  per- 
cent of  the  straight  line  rate — will  only  be 
permitted  for  new  residential  rental  housing. 
However,  there  are  recapture  provisions 
which  offset  the  tax  benefits  upon  a  sale 
to  the  extent  described  below. 

2.  Any  excess  of  accelerated  depreciation 
over  straight  line  depreciation  will  be  subject 
to  recapture  for  approximately  16  years  8 
months  Instead  of  the  present  10  years.  These 
new  recapture  rules  do  not  apply;  however, 
to  the  Section  221(d)(3)  and  236  limited 
distribution  programs  to  serve  low  and  mod- 
erate income  groups.  For  these  programs,  the 
recapture  rules  of  existing  law  are  retained 
without  change — namely  there  is  no  recap- 
ture If  the  project  Is  held  for  ten  years.  Thus, 
the  new  tax  law  retains  the  existing  tax 
Incentives  for  such  housing  constructed  to 
serve   those   of   low  and   moderate   Incomes. 

3.  Subsequent  owners  of  new  residential 
rental  property  are  divided  Into  two  cate- 
gories: those  who  acquired  used  residential 
property  with  a  useful  life  of  less  than  20 
years  and  those  who  acquired  used  residen- 
tial property  with  a  useful  life  of  20  years  or 
more.  Those  In  the  first  category  are  limited 
to  straight  line  depreciation  while  those  In 
the  second  category  may  depreciate  the  prop- 
erty at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  125  percent  of 
the  straight  Une  rate. 

4.  The  new  tax  law  provides  for  deferral  of 
gain  upon  certain  prescribed  sales  of  Section 
221(d)  (3)  and  236  limited  distribution  proj- 
ects. On  these  federally-assisted  projects  to 
serve  those  of  lower  Incomes  where  the  In- 
vestor Is  limited  to  a  return  on  bis  Invest- 
ment, the  CK)vermnent  will  now  encourage 
the  sale  of  these  housing  projects  to  the 
lower  Income  occupants,  a  cooperative  or 
other  organization  which  will  operate  the 
property  for  their  benefit.  To  qualify  for  the 
deferral  of  a  taxable  gain  upon  such  a  sale  of 
a  housing  project,  the  owner  Is  required  to 
reinvest  the  proceeds  In  another  lower  in- 
come housing  project.  The  taxpayer's  basis 
from  the  old  property,  to  the  extent  of  the 
reinvestment,  becomes  part  of  bis  basis  for 
the  new  property.  This  provision  provides  a 
necessary  tax  Incentive  for  the  production  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  and  for  its 
sale  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  Income 
occupants. 

CHAFTXR   DO.   PROGRAMS   AMD   FOLICBS    FOR 
GENKRAL  APPLICATION  TO   BOX/SOtG 

1.  Equal  Opportunity  for  HoiLSing. 

(a)  Throughout  Its  entire  life  NHC  has 
been  committed  to  equal  opportunity  for  all 
American  families  to  secure  good  housing  In 
good  neighborhoods.  It  again  reaffirms  this 
position.  Equal  opporttinlty  in  bousing  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land — both  by  statute 
and  by  court  decree.  Tet  this  opportunity  is 
still  denied  to  millions  of  American  families 
throughout  every  section  of  the  land  because 
of  their  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin. 
or  because  of  the  myth  which  exists  as  to 
their  desire,  or  ability  to  pay  for  and  main- 
tain good  homes.  To  overcome  this  denial  of 
opportunity  and  to  dissipate  these  myths,  an 
uirgent  task  Is  facing  the  nation. 

(b)  NHC  has  long  supported  the  principle 
of  a  competitive  housing  market  open  to  free 
bargaining  by  all  American  families  without 
regard  to  racial  or  ethnic  background.  Many 
localities  have  been  limited  In  achieving  this 
objective,  however,  because  of  Inadequate 
supplies  of  low  and  moderate  cost  living  ac- 
commodations and  by  the  congestion  of 
many  minority  group  families  in  limited  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  To  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  housing,  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  production  to  a  minimum  of  3,000,000 
dwelling  units  per  year. 

(c)  We  urge  the  president  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  U.8.  to  take  all  steps  toward 
providing  an  equal  opporttuiity  for  housing. 
This  Includes  full  and  adequate  approprl- 
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atlons  for  the  admlnlstr  itlon  of  the  fair 
housing  program  under  Ti  ;le  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  Of  tie  »8  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  f  5r  fiscal  year  1969. 
Congress  only  approprlati  id  13  million  for 
such  expenses  of  administration.  $6  mlUlon 
has  been  appropriated  for  Fair  Housing  and 
Equal  Opportunity  for  fiscal  year  1970.  We 
strongly  urge  the  larger  ipproprlatlons  re- 
quired for  sufficient  staff  to  effectuate  fully 
the  foregoing  open-hous  ng  objectives  of 
achieving  equal  opportuni  ;y  for  all  American 
families  to  secure  good  housing  In  good 
neighborhoods.  We  urge  trte  Administration 
to  take  all  necessary  additional  actions  to 
achieve  this  equal  opportunity  objective. 
Strong  affirmative  measuri  s  should  be  taken 
to  enforce  the  fair  housln  5  rights  contained 
in  Title  rv. 

(d)  We  should  provide  in  opportunity  for 
freedom  of  choice  In  our  housing  program. 
The  choice  of  Indlvldu  il  or  cooperative 
homeownershlp  or  rental  housing  and  the 
choice  of  city,  suburban,  new  town  or  coun- 
try living  must  not  be  Un:  ited  by  race,  color, 
or  religion. 

3.  Relocation. 

(a)  When  homeowners  or  tenants  are 
being  displaced  for  urbai  renewal  or  other 
government  action,  there  i  hould  be  a  Federal 
grant  to  provide  adeqi  ate  payments  as 
equitable  compensation  tc  pay  not  only  their 
moving  expenses,  but  als<  to  help  them  ob- 
tain decent  homes  elsewtere.  In  the  case  of 
a  displaced  home  owner  ;he  amount  of  the 
payment  should  be  sufBc  ent  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  adequate  houslr  g,  without  limiting 
such  payment  to  $5,000  is  is  now  provided 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968 

(b)  When  a  small  business  Is  being  dis- 
placed through  urban  rei  ewal  or  other  gov- 
ernmental action,  affirmative  action  should 
be  taken  to  assist  Its  relo<atlon  either  within 
the  urban  renewal  area  or  elsewhere.  If  It  is 
to  be  relocated  within  .he  urban  renewal 
area,  there  should  be  a  policy  to  establish 
a  rental  for  the  small  builness  which  it  can 
afford.  In  order  to  achl*  ve  this,  an  appro- 
priate write-down  shouli  I  be  made  In  the 
disposition  of  property  under  the  urban 
renewal  program.  While  i;  Is  recognized  that 
there  are  allowances  und<  r  the  present  legis- 
lation to  cover  the  cost  of  relocation  by  a 
business  which  Is  displaied  through  urban 
renewal,  we  recommen  1  this  additional 
action  to  better  assure  iie  continuance  of 
a  small  business  that  U  b^lng  displaced.  NHC 
also  recommends  the  f^ll  Implementation 
and  use  of  the  1965  a|nendmenta  to  the 
Small  BuBineaa  Act  for  businesses  which  are 
being  displaced  by  urbaii  renewal  or  other 
governmental  actions. 

(c)  NHC  supports  the 
Assistance  and  Land  A 

14898,  which  provides  f_    , 

ments  and  Federal  assistance  to  displaced 
families  and  Indllvduals  and  business  estab- 
lishments. However.  NH(f  suggests  that  the 
bill  be  amended  with  reipect  to  family  and 
individual  displacement  and  relocation,  to 
incorporate  comparable  provisions  contained 
in  SecUon  210  of  the  iouslng  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969, [namely,  that  within 
the  Jvirisdlctlon  of  the  renewal  agency  there 
shall  be  an  equal  replacement  of  housing 
units  for  those  demolished  or  removed. 
Pending  the  passage  olj  the  new  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  aqd  Land  Acquis!  tlorx 
Act,  administrative  action  should  be  taken 
to  eliminate  conflicting  j  procedures  and  re- 
quirements that  now  ixlst — and  establish 
uniform  and  equitable  rfqulrements — In  the 
urban  renewal  program,  model  cities  pro- 
gram and  highway  progSam. 

(d)  NHC  applauds  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Volpe's  recent  declaration  that  no 
Federal  aid  will  be  appi-oved  for  construc- 
tion of  highway,  airport  pr  mass  transit  proj- 
ects until  adequate  replacement  bousing  U 
provided  for  all  fainUi#s  to  be  dislocated. 
The  new  Replacement  Housing  Policy  con- 
tains the  following  provisions: 


Jnlform  Relocation 

^ulsltlon   Act.   H.R. 

uniform  require- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  Specific  written  assurance  that  ade- 
quate replacement  housing  will  be  available 
(built,  If  necessary)  before  the  initial  ap- 
proval or  endorsement  of  any  project. 

(3)  Construction  will  be  authorized  only 
upon  verification  that  replacement  housing 
is  In  place  and  has  been  made  available  to 
all  affected  persons. 

(3)  All  replacement  housing  must  te  fair 
housing — open  to  all  persons  regardless  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
In  addition,  all  replacement  housing  must 
be  offered  all  affected  persons  regardless  of 
their  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin. 

NHC  also  commends  the  Goneral  Services 
Administration  for  Its  announcement  of  a 
similar  policy  requiring  assurances  of  the 
availability  of  adequate  housing  i>efore  new 
Federal  buildings  are  located  In  any  area. 

le)  NHC  deplores  the  recent  HUD  discrim- 
ination against  relocation  payments  to  dis- 
placed persons  who  seek  new  homes  In  coop- 
eratives. Neither  Section  516  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968  nor  the  regulations  promulgated 
preclude  replacement  housing  payments  to 
those  seeking  replacement  housing  In  coop- 
eratives. However.  In  a  circular.  HUD  states 
that  such  payments  may  not  be  made  to  a 
displaced  person  moving  Into  a  coopera- 
tive. This  discriminatory  action  should  be 
stopped.  NHC  recommends  that  HUD  should 
make  replacement  housing  payments  to 
displaced  homeowners  who  seek  to  purchase 
a  home  In  a  cooperative. 

3.  Uniform  System  for  Computation  of 
Incomes  by  HVD. 

(a)  HUD  should  have  a  uniform  system 
for  computing  incomes  which  could  be  used 
by  all  constituent  agencies  administering 
housing  programs  which  Involve  Income  lim- 
its. To  be  equitable.  Income  limits  should 
allow  appropriate  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions like  those  long  recognized  and  utlltzcJ 
In  the  public  housing  program.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  recog- 
nized the  appropriateness  of  such  unlfornxlty 
In  Its  Report  on  the  1968  Housing  Act: 
"Although  the  statute  is  silent  on  defla'ng 
Income,  the  committee  Is  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  the  Secretary  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  fair  standards  and 
rules  are  followed  within  HUD  for  determin- 
ing Income  (after  allowable  deductions)  for 
eligibility  of  low  or  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies or  mortgagors  under  HUD"s  various  pro- 
grams. These  procedures  would  apply  to 
those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  subsidies  or 
below-market  Interest  rates  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  occupancy,  homeownershlp,  or 
cooperative  housing  membership." 

(b)  At  the  present  time,  the  methods  of 
computing  income  differ  in  HUD,  although 
the  constituent  agencies  are  administering 
comparable  housing  programs  involving  in- 
come limits.  For  years,  public  housing  has 
allowed  appropriate  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions In  computing  the  family  Income,  tuch 
as: 

(1)  Deduction  of  $600  from  the  Income  of 
a  secondary  wage  earner  thereby  recognizing 
that  there  Is  at  least  this  amount  of  addi- 
tional expenses  In  earning  such  wages,  so 
the  earnings  do  not  represent  a  full  incre- 
ment to  family  Income; 

(3)  Deductions  for  expenses  for  the  care 
of  children  or  sick  or  Incapacitated  family 
members  when  these  expenses  are  necessary 
to  permit  the  wage  earner  to  be  employed; 

(3)  Deductions  for  social  security  taxes 
and  compulsory  pension  funds;   and 

(4)  Deductions  for  minors  or  dependent 
adults. 

(c)  Although  these  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions are  allowed  In  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, they  are  not  recognized  uniformly  in 
the  FHA  program  involving  rent  supple- 
ments or  below-market  interest  rates  under 
Section  321(d)  (3)  or  Interest  assistance  pay- 
ments under  Sections  235  and  236.  In  the  in- 
terest assistance  programs  the  1968  Housing 
Act  provides  for  the  deduction  from  family 
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income  of  $300  for  each  minor  child  and  the 
elimination  of  the  earnings  of  all  minor  chil- 
dren. Pursuant  to  the  Congressional  intent  as 
evidenced  by  the  foregoing  quotation  from 
the  Senate  Committee  Report,  FHA  has  al- 
lowed a  further  deduction  of  5%  of  gross 
Income  to  cover  payroll  deductions  for  social 
security  and  compulsory  pension  funds.  How- 
ever, FHA  has  not  allowed  other  deductions 
of  the  type  which  have  been  long  recognized 
In  public  housing.  FHA  should  allow  such  de- 
ductions, particularly  since  the  Income  limits 
In  the  Interest  assistance  programs  are  now 
computed  as  a  percentage  of  the  local  pub- 
lic housing  limits. 

4.  Rehabilitation  in  Slum  Areas  not  In- 
tended as  Containment  Program.  Rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  slum  areas  are  not  In- 
tended to  be  containment  prog^'ams  which 
would  restrict  present  residents  so  that  they 
must  continue  to  live  there.  They  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  move  Into  other  areas. 
The  NHC  goals  contemplate  development  of 
new  and  rehabilitated  housing  in  other  areas 
which  would  be  available  for  the  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  now  living  In  slum 
and  ghetto  areas.  To  help  assure  achieve- 
ment of  this  objective,  we  recommend  enact- 
ment of  legislation  providing  that  no  pro- 
gram of  subsidy,  aid,  or  fisslstance  by  any 
agency  of  HUD — Including  sewer  said  water 
facility  grants,  open  space  grants,  commu- 
nity facilities  grants,  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, model  cities  programs,  mass  transit 
grants,  and  FHA  Insurance — may  be  carried 
on  within  any  Jurisdiction  If  a  reasonable 
share  of  housing  will  not  be  available  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families.  Such  leg- 
islation would  help  assure  the  development 
of  balanced  programs  of  housing  In  new 
areas  Into  which  the  residents  of  slum  and 
ghetto  areas  could  move. 

5.  Adequeun/  of  Housing  and  Neighborhood 
for  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Families.  Fed- 
erally-assisted housing  should  provide  ade- 
quate space  and  facilities  and  meet  proper 
standards  for  comfortable  living.  The  hous- 
ing should  be  m  a  suitable  neighborhood.  In 
this  way.  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  Federally-assisted  housing  as  prescribed  In 
the  1968  Housing  Act.  The  following  are 
among  the  measures  necessary  to  achieve 
these  objectives: 

(a)  Better  design  standards  In  housing 
developments. 

(b)  Dwelling  units  which  provide  adequate 
space  and  amenities  rather  than  minimum 
space  and  facilities. 

(c)  More  housing  units  of  larger  size,  with 
more  bedrooms  and  bathrooms,  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  larger  families. 

(d)  Adequate  recreational  and  community 
facilities  with  swimming  pools,  day-care  and 
pre-school  centers,  all  designed  to  create 
good  neighborhoods. 

(e)  Air  conditioning  whenever  appropriate, 
which  win  encourage  families  and  their  chil- 
dren to  remain  In  their  dwellings  and  off  the 
streets  during  hot  sununers. 

Housing  communities  should  be  pleasant 
places  to  live.  They  should  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  residents,  with  attention  to  their 
comfort,  convenience,  and  recreation.  By 
providing  children  and  adults  with  good 
homes  and  with  opportunities  to  engage  In 
wholesome  and  constructive  activities,  we 
can  create  better  communities  and  reduce 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime.  With  Fed- 
erally-assisted housing  that  conforms  to  the 
foregoing  criteria,  we  can  achieve  economic 
integraUon,  both  through  initial  occupancy 
and  through  the  upward  mobility  and  con- 
tinued occupancy  of  families  whose  incomes 
increase. 

6.  Uniform  System  of  Tax  Exemption  and 
Tax  Abatement. 

(a)  In  some  HUD  programs  there  Is  no 
requirement  for  real  estate  tax  exemption  or 
tax  abatement.  This  is  true  in  the  new  leas- 
ing program  for  the  use  of  privately-owned 
hotising  for  public  housing  purposes.  It  Is 
also  true  In  the  rent  supplement  program  for 
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those  of  public  housing  incomes.  Tet,  con- 
ventional public  housing  projects  are  re- 
quired to  have  tax  exemptions  and  they  pay 
only  10%  of  shelter  rent  In  lieu  of  taxes.  We 
previously  recommended  that  conventional 
public  housing  projects  conform  with  those 
other  publicly-assisted  programs  which  serve 
low-Income  families.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  permitting  their  payment  In  lieu 
of  taxes  to  be  equivalent  to  full  taxes. 

(b)  There  should  be  a  more  practical  and 
consistent  policy  concerning  the  require- 
ment for  tax  abatement  on  privately-owned 
projects  which  are  Federally-assisted  either 
with  (l)  below-market-lnterest  rates,  (II) 
interest  assistance,  (111)  rent  supplements,  or 
(Iv)  leasing  programs  under  public  housing. 
Tax  abatement  should  not  be  required  on 
these  projects,  even  as  a  means  of  offsetting 
the  higher  costs  that  prevail  In  some  cities. 
Such  tax  abatement  Is  often  unavailable 
because  of  restrictions  in  state  and  local 
laws:  moreover,  the  cities  often  face  serious 
problems  of  Inadequate  tax  revenues  and  are 
unwilling  to  grant  tax  abatement.  Cost  limits 
should  be  made  realistic  so  that  these  private 
housing  programs  can  function  in  high  cost 
areas  without  requiring  tax  abatement. 

(c)  Where  state  and  local  governments 
grant  tax  abatements  on  housing  projects 
which  are  Federally-assisted  In  the  manner 
described  above,  there  should  be  an  annual 
Federal  grant  to  reimburse  them  for  their 
tax  losses. 

7.  Disposition  of  Federally-Owned  Hou.nng 
Projects. 

(a)  FHA  has  acquired  ownership  of  rental 
bousing  projects  upon  which  defaults  have 
occurred.  When  requested.  FHA  should  either 
lease  these  projects  to  local  housing  author- 
ities for  public  housing  or  make  negotiated 
sales  of  these  projects  for  cooperative  owiier- 
shlp  by  low  Income  or  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies. Also,  sales  may  be  made  to  public 
agencies  or  nonprofit  or  other  properly  moti- 
vated organizations  which  will  use  them  to 
provide  housing  for  low  or  moderate  Income 
groups.  The  housing  should  be  sold  at  a  price 
and  with  a  mortgage  term  and  Interest  rate — 
on  the  purchase  money  mortgage  accepted 
by  FHA — which  would  enable  the  property 
to  serve  these  Income  groups  at  monthly 
charges  which  they  can  afford.  When  neces- 
sary, financing  should  be  made  available  to 
rehabilitate  these  properties.  Such  properties 
should  be  eligible  for  rent  supplements  and 
Interest  assistance  payments.  These  recom- 
mendations also  apply  to  other  federally- 
owned  housing. 

(b)  F'HA  has  also  acquired  ownership  of 
single-family  homes  on  which  defaults  have 
occurred.  In  the  disposition  of  this  housing. 
FHA  should  meet  the  needs  of  those  of  low 
and  moderate  Incomes.  The  housing  should 
be  sold  to  them  at  a  price  and  with  a  mort- 
gage term  and  interest  rate — on  the  pur- 
chase-money mortgage  accepted  by  FHA — 
which  would  be  within  the  financial  reach  of 
the  low  and  moderate  income  purchasers. 
Priorities  should  be  established  for  sales 
which  would  accomplish  this  purpose,  rather 
than  granting  priority  to  cash  sales  or  sales 
involving  conventional  loans,  as  these  gen- 
erally Involve  purchasers  with  incomes  above 
those  at  the  low  and  moderate  level.  Legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  if  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  disposition  policies  In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  principles. 

8.  Support  for  Increased  Grants  to  Meet 
Cities'  Needs. 

(a)  NHC  favors  increased  Federal  grant 
authorizations  to  meet  the  needs  of  cities, 
many  of  which  are  facing  financial  crises. 
These  Federal  grants  should  include  all  of  the 
following: 

(1)  Necessary  Increases  In  supplemental 
untied  grants  under  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram which  give  cities  an  incentive  to  de- 
velop programs  for  the  Improvement  of  entire 
neighborhoods. 

(2)  Necessary  funding  of  the  authorization 
for  supplemental  untied  grants  under  the 
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New  Communities  Program  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968  where  a  balance  has  been 
achieved  economically  and  racially;  such 
grants  give  public  agencies  an  incentive  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  such  New 
Communities. 

(3)  Federal  grants  to  reimburse  state  and 
local  taxing  authorities  for  their  tax  losses 
when  they  grant  tax  abatement  on  housing 
projects  which  are  Federally  assisted. 

(4)  Necessary  Increases  In  the  authoriza- 
tions of  Federal  grants:  (1)  for  urban 
renewal;  (11)  for  water,  sewer  and  neighbor- 
hood facilities;  (111)  for  open-space  and  urban 
beautlficatlon;  and  (Iv)to  meet  other  vital 
needs  including  those  relating  to  health, 
education,  training,  welfare,  mass  transpor- 
tation and  other  purposes. 

(b)  We  recommend  development  of  a 
three-year  demonstration  program  of  untied 
Federal  supplemental  grants-in-aid  to  be 
used  by  cities,  countries  and  other  local 
public  agencies.  This  will  help  relieve  their 
financial  plight.  This  should  be  done  in  a 
manner  which  would  provide  incentives  to 
them  to  promote  national  policies  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development. 

(c)  All  supplemental  untied  grants — 
Including  those  under  this  new  proposed 
demonstration  program  and  those  under  the 
Model  Cities  and  New  Communities  pro- 
grams— should  be  made  available  for  use  by 
cities,  counties  and  other  local  public  agen- 
cies for  purposes  determined  by  them,  with- 
out Federal  accountability  or  program 
supervision. 

9.  Acceptance  and  Accumulation  of  Appli- 
cations for  Programs. 

HUD  has  discouraged  the  submission  of 
new  applications  in  programs  where  a  back- 
log of  unsatisfied  applications  exists.  NHC 
is  strongly  opposed  to  this  discouragement 
of  applications  for  HUD  assistance.  Even 
when  there  is  an  unsatisfied  backlog  of 
applications,  HUD  should  continue  to  accept 
applications.  There  Is  no  better  way  by  which 
HUD  can  learn  the  needs  and  demands  for 
programs  which  it  administers,  so  that  it 
can  document  and  support  requests  for 
necessary  Congressional  authorizations  and 
appropriations. 

10.  CoTistruction  Work  and  Employment 
in  Ghetto  Areas. 

Increased  construction  volume  will  require 
substantial  increases  in  the  work  force.  The 
large  pool  of  untrained  unemployed  or 
under-employed  within  the  ghetto  is  a  large 
source  of  additional  manpower.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  an  effective  program 
to  accelerate  the  training  of  unskilled  groups 
and  to  broaden  their  opportunities  for 
employment  in  the  construction  industry. 
NHC  recommends  an  adequate  expansion  of 
the  training  program  of  the  Manpower  and 
Training  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  together  with  the  full  amounts 
needed  as  appropriations.  We  recommend  the 
Outreach  program  of  the  building  and  con- 
struction trade  unions  which  has  enlisted 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  and  minority 
workers  in  skill  training  In  their  trades  in 
53  cities.  We  urge  further  extension  of  these 
training  opportunities  for  such  workers  to 
advance  toward  skilled  employment. 

NHC  endorses  the  provisions  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act  which  direct  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  require: 

(a)  That  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  arising  in  connection  with  the 
planning,  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  housing  be  given  to  lower  in- 
come persons  residing  in  the  area  of  the 
housing  and 

(b)  That  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
contracts  for  work  pursuant  to  the  housing 
programs  shall,  where  i^)proprlat«,  be 
awarded  to  business  concerns  located  in  or 
owned  in  substantial  part  by  persons  resid- 
ing In  the  area  of  the  housing.  If  bonding  Is 
not  available  to  such  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors, ETUD  should  take  necessary  ac- 
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tions  to  enable  them  to  obtain  adequate 
bonds.  HUD  should  initiate  a  program  which 
would  assure  the  availability  of  bonds  to 
such  contractors,  with  necessary  underwrlt- 
ings  or  re-Insurance  as  is  now  authorized  to 
enable  persons  to  get  other  types  of  Insur- 
ance In  high-risk  areas  where  such  insurance 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable. 

In  the  foregoing  programs,  we  recommend 
that  bids  be  Invited  from  local  contractors 
which  have  the  participation  of  minority 
groups  either  In  an  ownership,  executive 
management  or  direction  capacity.  In  hous- 
ing construction  where  the  contractor  or 
sponsor  incurs  additional  costs  because  of 
utilization  of  untrained  workers  from  ghetto 
areas,  this  additional  cost  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  public  cost,  with  reimbursement 
therefor  by  the  Manpower  and  Training 
Administration. 

In  the  1969  Housing  Act,  there  is  an  exten- 
sion of  these  requirements  to  cover  all  HUD 
programs  providing  financial  assistance  In  aid 
of  housing,  urban  planning,  development,  re- 
development, public  or  community  facilities 
and  new  community  development.  Section  3 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  the 
administration  of  programs  providing  direct 
financial  assistance  In  aid  of  housing,  urban 
planning,  development,  redevelopment,  pub- 
lic or  community  facilities,  and  new  com- 
munity development  to  require  (1)  that  to 
the  greatest  extent  feasible  opportunities 
for  training  and  employment  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  projects  assisted  under  such  programs  be 
given  to  lower  income  persons  residing  in 
the  project  area,  and  (2)  that  to  the  extent 
feasible,  contracts  for  work  to  be  performed 
in  connection  with  any  such  projects  be 
awarded  to  business  concerns  which  are  lo- 
cated in  or  owned  in  substantial  part  by  per- 
sons residing  in  the  area  of  the  project.  Prior 
to  this  amendment,  these  employment  and 
work  opportunity  requirements  were  only 
applicable  to  the  administration  of  the  Sec- 
tion 235  homeownershlp  program,  the  Section 
236  rental  assistance  program,  the  Section 
221(d)(3)  below-market-lnterest-rate  pro- 
gnram,  public  bousing,  and  the  rent  supple- 
ment program. 

11.  Full  Employment. 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work  have  the  right  to  useful  and  remunera- 
tive Jobs.  NHC  recommends  the  measures 
necessary  to  achieve  full  emplo^mient  with 
earnings  adequate  to  enable  people  to  main- 
tain decent  standards  of  living.  When  em- 
ployment is  not  available  In  the  private 
sector  or  training  is  required  to  give  people 
necessary  skills  to  get  Jobs,  NHC  favors  pro- 
e^rams  of  government  assistance  designed  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  opportunities  for 
full  employment  of  our  citizens. 

12.  Support  for  International  Programs 
for  Housing. 

(a)  NHC  is  aware  of  the  critical  housing 
problams  elsewhere  in  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  the  developing  countries.  We  tirge 
continuation  and  expansion  of  our  Govern- 
ment's foreign  aid  programs  for  housing  In 
the  developing  countries,  particularly  co- 
operative housing  to  provide  ownership  by 
moderate  Income  families  as  contemplated 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

(b)  Further,  we  urge  our  Government  to 
support  efforts:  (1)  to  elevate  the  impor- 
tance of  housing  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment process  by  supporting  efforts  to  estab- 
lish, within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  specialized  international  agency 
dedicated  to  solving  the  housing  problems 
of  the  developing  cotintries;  (11)  to  increase 
U.S.  financial  support  to  U.S.  tiniversltles 
and  other  Institutions  for  research  and  train- 
ing problems  to  help  solve  these  housing 
problems  and  supply  the  trained  personnel 
so  badly  needed. 

(c)  NHC  applauds  the  leadership  pro- 
Tided  by  the  United  States  In  the  adoption 
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of  *  resoluUon  bv  the  TJr  ited  Nations  giving 
pmphasls  to  a  pilot  dem  anstrmtion  program 
for  the  Improvement  of  ;qu»tter  »rea«;  alao 
for  support  of  the  umte<:  Nations  reaoluUon 
concerned  with  the  c  impalgn  to  focus 
world  attention  on  lousing  Including 
consideration  of  an  International  Housing 
Year. 

(d)  NHC  recommends  enlargement  of  the 
investment  guaranty  piogram  for  housing 
by  increasing  the  a\-ailable  guaranty  author- 
ity and  by  extending  the  100';  guaranties  to 
other  appropriate  areas  >esldes  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  recommend  legislation  providing  for 
the  encouragement  of  cooperative  and  other 
homeownershlp  by  low  ahd  moderate  income 
families  in  the  cooperati  ig  counuies  and  for 
the  utilization  of  flnancl  ng  assistance  of  the 
types  which  have  been  proven  effective  in 
our  domestic  programs,  particularly  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  savings  and  credit 
systems  specializing  in  lousing  and  related 
fields. 

(e)  NHC  supports  tte  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  an  Internatlo  nal  Housing  Finance 
Corporation,  which  woul  d  be  associated  with 
the  World  Bank  or  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program,  to  lacllitate  the  mobili- 
zation of  capital  and  the  development  of 
hotising  programs,  parti  :ularly  in  the  newly 
developing  countries. 

(f)  NHC  applauds  th  (  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  giving  high 
priority  to  housing,  plan  tiing  and  building  in 
the  XXV  General  Ass<mbly  meeting  later 
this  year. 

13.  Ajtpropriation  Au]  horizations. 

(a)  NHC  strongly  recommends  Congres- 
sional appropriations  of  adequate  amounts 
for  the  administration  df  all  HUD  programs. 
Including  the  addition  il  funds  which  are 
required  for  additional  staff  to  administer 
the  many  new  prograsks  contained  in  the 
1968  and  1968  Housing  t  Lets.  These  funds  are 
tirgently  needed  to  mei't  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  areas  and  the  shortage  of 
adequate  housing  for  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  incomes.  We  [further  recommend 
all  of  the  addltloiud  appropriations  described 
elsewhere  In  this  report* 

(b)  Advance    appropriations    to    provide 
lead  time  for  inltlatin|[  and  planning  pro- 
grams in  all  authorizat  ons  in  ^proprlatlon 
bills  providing  contract    authority  or  funds. 
The  authorizations  shot  Id  cover  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  In  addlt  on  to  the  fiscal  year 
Involved  in  the  appropriation  act.  Appropria- 
tion acts  have  previously  adopted  this  prac- 
tice for  the  urban  renelwal  and  mass  transit 
programs.  It  Is  equallj  necessary  that  this 
be    done    in    all    other^  programs    Involving 
private  enterprise  as  w»ll  as  public  agencies, 
and  we  are  pleased  thai  President  Nixon  has 
made  such  a  recommendation  for  advance 
authorizations  on  the  Sections  235,  236  and 
rent  supplement  programs.  The  same  prac- 
tice shoiUd  be  foUowed  In  all  other  bousing 
and  urban  developmenf  programs.  This  will 
give  more  lead  time  fjor  the  planning  and 
Initiation  of  programs^  Such  a   practice  In 
the  housing  program  will  help  avoid  the  past 
dilBcultles  experienced  as  a  result  of  uncer- 
tainties and  delays  In  providing  funds  and 
commitments.  Through  advance  authoriza- 
tions for  two  Oscal  years,  there  will  be  an 
uninterrupted   flow   of;  funds   and   conunlt- 
ments  at   an  early  enough  time  to  permit 
advance  planning  and  work  In  the  Initiation 
of  housing  programs.  We  deplore  th&  action 
taken    by    the    President    in    discontinuing 
requests  for  advance  toproprlatlona  t<a  the 
succeeding   fiscal    year  on   programs   where 
this  practice  was  previously  established  such 
as  urban  renewal. 

14.  Workable  Progratt. 

In  order  to  remove  Impediments  to  con- 
struction of  low  and  Dtoderate  Income  hous- 
ing, NHC  recommends  repeal  of  the  require- 
ment for  a  workable  piticram  or  local  gOTem- 
ment  ^>proval  of  pro|ects  reoelTlng  Federal 
•asistanee.  However,  in  loeaUtles  without  a 
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workaUe  procram.   U«  Secretary 


must  first  be  satisfied  that:  (1)  there  is  a 
need  for  the  project;  and  (11)  its  location 
will  provide  a  satisfactory  residential  en- 
vironment. The  1969  Act  accepts  this  recom- 
mendation on  several  programs. 

15.  Preparation  for  Post -Viet  Nam  Period. 
In  preparation  for  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  Viet  Nam,  NHC  recommends 
that  we  be  ready  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
e.xpansion  of  peacetime  development  in 
order  to  assure  steady  employment  for  those 
formerly  in  Jobs  supporting  our  forces  In 
Viet  Nam.  This  should  include  the  long- 
delayed  construction  of  housing  and  urban 
development,  together  with  the  production 
of  all  materials  and  equipment  required 
therein.  It  should  also  include  plans  for  the 
use  of  abandoned  defense  housing  or  other 
installations.  In  the  post  Viet  Nam  period, 
we  should  fiUflll  the  housing  needs  of  ihoee 
families  for  which  the  natioiud  goal  has  not 
become  a  reality.  This  would  implement  the 
highest  priority  and  emphasis  established 
for  this  program  in  the  Housing  Act  of  19G8. 
16.  Recommended  Change  in  Budget  Con- 
cepts Concerning  Mortgage  Purchases. 

(a)  NHC  does  not  believe  in  the  new  con- 
cept of  the  Federal  Budget  which  initially 
reflects  expenditures  for  mortgage  purchases 
in  the  same  way  as  it  reflects  expenditiures  for 
grants,  even  though  collections  on  mortgages 
are  later  credited  as  offsetting  income.  If 
several  billion  dollars  of  mortgages  are  pur- 
chased and  retained  by  a  government  agency, 
all  of  this  initially  appears  as  an  expendi- 
ture in  the  Budget  during  the  fiscal  year 
when  the  mortgages  are  purchased.  This  has 
an  adverse  effect  on  many  public  Interest 
and  social  programs  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  steady  flow  of  mortgage  financing 
at  reasonable  Interest  rates.  The  Budget 
should  reflect  only  the  actual  cost  to  the 
Government  of  purchasing  and  holding  these 
mortgages — this  would  be  the  differential  In 
interest  between  the  rate  of  the  mortgages 
held  by  the  Government  and  the  rate  on 
Government  borrowings. 

(b)  U  the  present  Budget  concepts  are  re- 
tained which  initially  treat  mortgage  pur- 
chases as  an  expenditure  in  its  entirety, 
NHC  believes  that  there  should  be  active  en- 
couragement of  the  sale  to  private  Investors 
of  participations  In  mortgages  held  by 
QNMA  or  other  Government  agencies.  Upon 
such  sales,  the  funds  realized  can  and  should 
be  offset  against  the  expenditures  for  the 
purchase  of  the  mortgages. 

17.  Availability  of  Land  and  Support  of  S. 
3025. 

NHC  recommends  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  to  help  assure  the  avadlabillty  of 
enough  land,  at  reasonable  cost,  to  achieve 
our  housing  goals.  These  should  Include  the 
esUbllshment  of  appropriate  reserves  of  land 
for  future  use  to  provide  the  housing,  public 
faculties  and  recreational  areas  required  to 
meet  these  goals.  To  this  end,  NHC  urges 
passage  of  S.  3025,  the  Urban  Land  Improve- 
ment and  Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1969, 
introduced  by  Senator  Javlts. 

18.  Increases  in  Housing  Coats. 
We  deplore  the  Inflationary  rise  In  housing 

costs,  particularly  the  ^IraUlng  Increases  In 
Interest  rates  and  prices  of  building  mate- 
rials such  as  lumber.  It  Is  urgent  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  achieve  a  reasonable  and 
stable  level  of  interest  rates  and  housing 
costs.  When  Interest  rates  and  housing  costs 
Increase,  many  people  who  need  homes  can 
no  longer  afford  them — even  though  they 
could  have  afforded  them  previously  when 
the  interest  rates  and  housing  costs  were  at 
more  reasonable  levels.  NHC  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  necessary  measures  be  taken 
to  stop  these  Inflationary  Increases  m  In- 
terest rates  and  housing  costs  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  consumer  and  Jeopardize 
achievement  of  the  housing  goals  esUblished 
by  Congress  and  the  higher  goals  recom- 
mended in  this  report. 

19.  Insurance  for  Ohetto  Areas.  NHC  rec- 
of   HUD     ommends  that  when  a  home  Is  purchased  In 


a  ghetto  area  and  the  mortgage  Is  FHA-ln- 
sured,  necessary  federal  action  should  be 
taken  to  assure  that  the  home  owner  obtains 
all  hazard  insurance  required  for  his  protec- 
tion. Likewise,  on  cooperative  housing  in 
ghetto  or  central  city  areas,  federal  action  is 
needed  to  assure  the  availability  of  hazard 
insurance  at  reasonable  costs  which  reflect 
the  lower  losses  and  risks  on  such  cooper- 
ative housing. 

20.  Private  Investment  lit  Lower  Income 
Housing. 

NHC  urges  the  partcipallon  of  private  In- 
vestors in  progranis  to  provide  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  income  families.  NHC 
recognizes  that  the  tax  savings  which  result 
from  current  rules  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  improved  real  property  are  essential 
to  insure  the  continued  flow  of  such  equity 
funds  into  investment  in  low  and  moderate 
income  housing.  NHC  opposes  any  change  In 
such  rules  which  would  reduce  the  already 
too-low  return  from  Investments  in  housing 
for  families  of  low  and  moderate  Income. 

21.  Reduction  of  Monthly  Mortgage  Pay- 
ments. 

With  the  recent  increases  in  interest  rates, 
people  have  been  excluded  from  the  housing 
market  who  need  dwellings  but  can  no  longer 
afford  them  at  the  higher  Interest  rates. 
Elsewhere  in  this  report,  NHC  recommends 
measures  to  increase  the  flow  of  funds  into 
the  housing  mortgage  market  and  to  make 
mortgage  financing  available  at  more  rea- 
sonable Interest  rates.  We  are  pleased  that 
FHA  has  taken  action  which  accords  with  the 
recommendation  which  we  previously  made 
to  reduce  the  monthly  debt  service  on  mort- 
gages by  providing  for  level  amortization 
payments  Instead  of  the  higher  Initial  cur- 
tailments of  principal  which  were  applicable 
to  certain  mortgage  insurance  programs — 
e.g..  those  under  Sections  220,  221  (d)(4)  and 
207.  By  reducing  the  debt  service  payments, 
the  level  amortization  plan  will  reduce  the 
monthly  charges  to  the  consumer  and  help 
offset  the  current  high  Interest  rates. 
22.  Housing  for  Indians. 

(a)  Low  and  moderate  Income  Indian  fam- 
ilies living  on  Reservations  have  long  been 
denied  the  benefits  of  FHA-lnsiu-ance  home- 
ownership.  Such  Indian  families  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  FHA-lnsured  financing  on 
individual  homes.  Also,  It  is  difficult  for  them 
to  obtain  FHA-lnsured  multifamilr  housing, 
such  as  nonprofit  rental  housing  and  cooper- 
ative housing  under  Section  221(d)(3)  or 
Section  236. 

(b)  There  Is  a  great  need  and  market  for 
FHA-lnsured  homes  on  the  Reservations. 
Many  Reservations  are  now  undergoing  eco- 
nomic Improvement,  through  Increased  min- 
eral development  and  the  location  there  of 
factories  and  other  sources  of  employment. 
Special  efforts  are  needed  to  bring  to  the 
Indans  the  benefits  of  programs  intended 
to  serve  people  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes. 

(c)  NHC  supports  S.  3330  Introduced  by 
Senator  Metcalf  to  extend  the  housing  assist- 
ance available  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  Indians  who  lease  niral 
non-farm  land  from  their  tribe  for  use  only 
as  a  homeslte.  Similar  authority  now  exists 
where  farm  land  Is  leased. 

(d)  NHC  recommends  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion grant  program  under  Section  115  be  ex- 
tended to  include  Indian  Reservations;  and 
that  grant  procedures  be  revised  to  make  the 
program  avaUable  to  low  Income  riu'al  fami- 
lies of  Indians  so  they  can  renovate  and  re- 
pair existing  housing. 

23.  Payment  of  Prevailing  Wages.  In  pro- 
grams Involving  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  on 
multifamily  housing  where  payment  of  pre- 
vailing wages  is  now  required  by  law.  such 
prevailing  wages  shall  be  established  and  paid 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  relating  to  such  housing  construc- 
tion In  the  area. 


May  21,  1970 
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CHAFTTa  JX.  -trEXD  FOR  ZmCTrVI  INSTTrUTIONS. 
AOMXmsnATION    AND   rWDKAL-LOCAL    EKLATIONS 

In  Itself,  the  enactment  of  adequate  legis- 


lation will  not  achieve  the  goals  set  forth  In 
these  recommendations;  nor  will  It  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  or  the  crises  in 
our  cities.  Laws  are  not  self-executing.  It  Is 
necessary  to  assure  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective institutions,  administration,  and  fed- 
eral-local relations.  NHC  recommends  that 
HUD  take  the  following  actions  to  assure  the 
effective  execution  of  laws  relating  to  the 
programs  under  HUD's  Jurisdiction: 

1.  HUD  should  redefine  Its  role  to  concen- 
trate on  major  policies  and  on  constructive 
ledearshlp  in  executing  federal  laws  and  to 
grant  greater  local  autonomy  to  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies  In  undertaking  and  op- 
erating projects  involving  HUD  aid.  NHC  be- 
lieves this  HtJD  role  would  constitute  creative 
federalism.  The  expenditure  of  federal  monies 
should  be  subject  to  broad  federal  guidelines. 
Through  the  years,  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ing increase  in  the  burden  and  detail  of 
HUD  controls  over  local  operations  In  the 
conduct  of  HUD-aided  programs.  All  HUD 
controls  should  be  eliminated  which  are  not 
required  by  federal  law.  We  will  never  achieve 
the  volume  and  expedition  required  In  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Congress  unless 
there  Is  a  decentralization  of  responsibility  to 
the  local  agencies  Involved.  The  local  agencies 
can  properly  be  held  to  account  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  programs.  There  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  there  is  any  less  in- 
tegrity and  competence  in  local  officials  than 
in  federal  officials. 

2.  As  to  matters  Involving  public  agencies 
or  others  which  now  require  prior  HUD  ad- 
ministrative approval.  HUD  should  expedite 
programs  by  waiving  such  prior  approval  in 
cases  where  the  public  agencies  or  others  will 
certify  and  proclaim  that  they  have  compiled 
with  all  of  the  enumerated  administrative 
requirements  of  HUD.  Upon  such  certification 
covering  all  applicable  administrative  re- 
quirements, the  public  agencies  or  others 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  their  pro- 
gram, subject  to  post  audit  by  ITOD  that  the 
public  agencies  or  others  have  conformed 
with  their  certifications. 

3.  HUD  should  accelerate  processing,  pro- 
duction and  decision-making  by  federal  and 
local  officials  and  by  participants  in  all  HUD 
programs,  including  the  establishment  of 
time  schedules  for  all  actions  required.  There 
should  be  a  time  limit  for  submission  of  ap- 
plications by  local  agencies  and  a  time  limit 
for  HUD  action  in  approving  or  rejecting 
applications.  However,  qualified  applications 
should  not  be  rejected  because  of  technical 
or  insubstantial  reasons,  lack  of  money  or 
lack  of  a  priority  status  according  to  a  sched- 
ule established  by  HUD;  likewise,  applica- 
tions should  not  be  rejected  in  order  to  re- 
move them  from  the  pending  work  load. 

4.  After  applications  have  been  approved 
and  allocations  made,  there  shall  be  a  time 
limit  for  contracting  and  execution.  With 
respect  to  requirements  for  HUD  approval 
after  a  contract  or  commitment  is  Issued, 
there  should  be  a  recognition  that  HUD  has 
a  certain  period  within  which  to  act;  and, 
falling  such  action  on  matters  requiring 
HUD'S  approval,  the  proposal  to  HUD  shall 
thereby  be  accepted  and  considered  approved. 

5.  HUD  should  act  promptly  in  making 
allocations  and  commitments  of  all  authori- 
zations and  funds  made  available  by  Con- 
gress. Such  allocations  and  commitments 
should  be  based  upon: 

(a)  The  requests  that  are  received  within 
a  designated  time  which  meet  the  applicable 
statutory  requirements;  and 

(b)  The  respective  needs  for  the  com- 
munities involved.  There  should  be  no  Im- 
pounding or  holdback  of  funds.  TTie  money 
should  be  allocated  and  committed  as  quickly 
as  possible.  All  monies  should  be  made  avail- 
able based  upon  the  qualified  requests  that 
are  received  within  a  prescribed  time  limit. 
The  guideline  should  be  the  need  for  the 
program  In  the  community  Involved. 

6.  HUD  should  simplify  its  regulations  and 
conditions  attached  to  HUD  aid  and  eliml- 
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nate  the  detailed  controls  over  project  de- 
velopment and  operations.  Such  controls  are 
overly  burdensome,  costly,  and  time-consum- 
ing. They  discourage  initiative  and  Innova- 
tion. They  are  Inconsistent  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  established  by  law  and 
the  larger  goals  recommended  In  this  report. 

7.  HUD  should  eliminate  conflicting  pol- 
icies and  requirements  among  its  different 
units,  as  applied  to  comparable  programs. 
For  example,  the  methods  of  determining 
incomes  under  the  public  housing  program 
are  different  from  those  under  the  rent  sup- 
plement, interest  assistance  and  below-mar- 
ket-interest-rate  programs. 

8.  Civic  organizations  and  citizens'  coun- 
cils have  an  appropriate  role  in  furnishing 
advice  and  recommendations.  Where  a  mu- 
nicipal government  has  been  established 
whose  officials  are  elected  by  the  voters,  the 
elected  officials  should  give  full  consideration 
to  the  advice  and  recommendations  of  such 
citizens  organizations;  however,  the  final 
responsibility  for  decisions  should  properly 
reside  in  the  elected  officials  on  such  pro- 
grams as  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  and 
neighborhood  rehabilitation.  Otherwise,  there 
win  be  a  division  of  responsibility  which  will 
seriously  Impede  the  progress  of  these  pro- 
grams that  are  vitally  Important  to  the 
community. 

9.  To  help  achieve  the  housing  goals  and 
enlist  all  available  resources,  HUD  should  en- 
courage full  participation  in  its  programs 
by  cooperatives  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  local  public  agencies,  in  addition 
to    limited-dividend   sponsors   and   builders. 

10.  HUD  should  consult  with  representa- 
tive groups  of  local  public  agencies  and 
private  participants  In  each  of  its  programs 
to  Identify  problems  which  Impede  their 
progress  and  to  develop  workable  solutions. 
For  this  purpose  HUD  should  establish : 

(a)  A  federal-local  committee  on  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal;  such  a  com- 
mittee functioned  effectively  for  years  until 
it  was  discontinued. 

(b)  A  federal-city  committee  on  the  model 
cities  program. 

(c)  Like  committees  of  representatives 
from  the  participants  in  each  program;  thus, 
there  should  be  a  restoration  of  the  com- 
mittee of  representatives  of  cooperatives  par- 
ticipating in  FHA  programs. 

Each  such  committee  would  meet  periodi- 
cally to  give  HUD  first-hand  experience  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  HUD-alded  pro- 
gram Involved.  Such  constiltation  should 
result  In  quick  and  realistic  action  in  elimi- 
nating obstacles  and  solving  problems. 
Otherwise,  such  obstacles  and  problems  are 
long  neglected,  often  becatise  they  are  not 
known  or  because  HUD  does  not  get  pro- 
posals for  solutions  from  those  directly  en- 
gaged In  the  program. 

11.  (a)  In  Section  5,  the  1968  Housing  Act 
directs  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tees early  in  calendar  years  1969  and  1970 
identifying  specific  areas  of  program  admin- 
istration and  management  which  require  Im- 
provement. The  report  will  describe  actions 
taken  and  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  Improvements,  and  reconunend  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish such  Improvements. 

(b)  Many  of  our  recommendations  In 
these  Resolutions  cover  areas  of  administra- 
tion on  which  HUD  Is  required  to  report 
to  the  Committees,  pursuant  to  the  follow- 
ing provision  in  the  1968  Housing  Act:  "Each 
such  report  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  the  following  areas  of  program  admin- 
istration and  management:  uniformity  and 
standardization  In  program  requirements, 
simplification  of  program  procedures,  ways 
and  means  of  expediting  consideration  of 
proposed  projects  and  applications  for  as- 
sistance, the  provision  of  more  useful  and 
speclflc  assistance  to  communities,  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals  seeking  to  utlllae  the 
Department's  programs,  and  ways  and  means 
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of  combining  or  otherwise  adapting  the  De- 
partment's programs  to  increase  their  useful- 
ness In  meeting  the  Individual  needs  ot 
applicants." 

(c)  We  urge  HUD  to  take  the  actions  rec- 
ommended In  these  Resolutions  relating  to 
areas  of  program  administration  and  man- 
agement which  require  Improvement  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees. 

CHAPrZK    JT.    CREATION    Or    HEALTBT 
ENVnONMENTAL    CONDmONS 

Housing  must  be  in  a  suitable  environ- 
ment. We  now  suffer  from  the  tragic  and 
dangerous  effects  of  air  and  water  pollution 
and  unsafe  and  inadequate  waste  disposal. 
Likewise,  recent  studies  reveal  that  the  high 
noise  level  of  our  cities  may  prove  as  deleteri- 
ous as  other  forms  of  pollution.  Yet,  little  has 
been  done  to  alleviate  these  pollution  condi- 
tions which  are  growing  worse. 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

Before  the  overt  public  concern  with  our 
environment.  Congress  passed  several  signif- 
icant pieces  of  legislation  aimed  at  control- 
ling the  environment.  A  summary  of  the 
more  ImfKsrtant  laws  follows: 

1.  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 

This  Act  provides  for  an  expanded  and 
strengthened  program.  It  authorized  legal 
actions  to  stop  air  pollution.  It  also  author- 
ized matching  grants  to  state,  local  and 
interstate  agencies  for  programs  of  air  pollu- 
tion prevention  and  control. 

2.  Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control 
Act— 1963. 

This  Act  directed  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  establish  standards  on  the  emission  of 
substances  from  new  motor  vehicles  or  en- 
gines which  contribute  to  air  pollution.  The 
Act  prohibited  the  sale,  manufacture  for 
domestic  sale,  or  Importation  of  any  vehicle 
or  engine  not  in  conformity  with  the  regula- 
tions and  provided. fines  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  new  vehicle  or  engine  manufactured 
or  sold  in  violation  of  the  regulations. 

3.  Water  Quality  Act  of  196S. 

This  Act  requires  the  states  to  establish 
and  enforce  water  quality  standards  for  all 
Interstate  waters  within  their  boundaries. 
If  a  state  falls  to  take  necessary  action  by 
June  30.  1967,  HEW  can  act  and  set  federal 
standards.  The  establishment  of  water  qual- 
ity standards  is  designed  to  prevent  pollution 
before  it  occurs,  since  it  is  now  possible  to 
determine  whether  discharges  of  wastes  and 
sewage  cause  unacceptable  pollution  In  an 
Interstate  body  of  water. 

4.  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
This    Act    provides    that    a    federal    grant 

could  pay  from  30  to  50  percent  of  the  con- 
struction costs  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
The  higher  grants  are  conditional  on  state 
participation  in  the  flnancing  of  treatment 
plants  and  the  establishment  by  the  state 
of  quality  standards  for  non-interstate  bodies 
of  water  within  Its  boundaries. 

5.  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

This  Act  enlarged  the  existing  federal  re- 
sponsibility for  air  pollution  control.  In  most 
cases  the  Federal  Government  will  not  step 
In  unless  the  States  fall  to  act.  The  HEW 
Secretary  Is  autRbrlzed  In  time  of  "Imminent 
and  substantial"  danger  to  public  health 
from  air  pollution,  to  seek  a  court  Injtmction 
to  halt  further  emissions  Into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

HEW  is  also  authorized  to  designate  air 
quality  control  regions  throughout  the  na- 
tion. It  can  provide  full  federal  flnancing  for 
regional  control  commissions  to  be  estab- 
lished by  state  governors.  HEW  can  enforce 
air  quality  standards  In  the  control  regions. 
If  the  regional  commissions  fail  to  enforce  an 
air  pollution  plan  that  complies  with  gulde- 
llnes  for  air  purity  prescribed  by  HEW. 

The  Act  further  reqtUres  the  registration 
of  all  fuel  additives  with  HEW.  Fuel  manu- 
facturers are  required  to  notify  HEW  of  the 
type,  concentration  and  purpose  of  all  addi- 
tives used  In  their  fuels. 


broader  problem  of 
transportation    and 

should  have  a  ten- 
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The  Act  proTldea  that  automobile  exhaust 
standards  can  be  Issued  only  by  the  Federal 
Government,  except  for  California,  -which  Is 
permitted  to  enforce  Its  own  more  stringent 
standards. 

//.  Proposed  Li^SfUtation 

Seven  environmental  Auallty  bills  drafted 
by  the  Nixon  Admlnlstrailon  were  introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  Pebruiry  18  to  Implement 
the  President's  February  10  Environmental 
Quality  Message.  They  w<  re  entitled : 

( 1 )  Water  Pollution-  -Research  and  De- 
velopment: 

(2)  Water  PoUution— Facilities  Construc- 
tion: 

)  3 )    Water  Pollution — ;  Snf orcement; 

( 4 )  Solid  Waste  Dispos  al : 

(5)  Clean  Air  Act  Ame  idments: 

(6)  Parks  and  Public  Recreational  Pro- 
curement: and 

(7)  Environmental    Financing    Authority. 

///.  Recommtndatiom 

NHC  concurs  with  recdnt  pronouncements 
of  President  Nixon  that:  "It  Is  literally  now 
or  never  ...  A  major  goal  for  the  next  ten 
years  must  be  to  restor;  the  cleanliness  of 
the  air,  the  water,  the 
population  congestion, 
the  Uke." 

NHC  believes  that  we 
year  goal  to  end  air.  wa  «r  and  other  pollu- 
tion and  create  health  « uvironmental  living 
conditions.  However,  it  ij  imperative  that  we 
should  not  let  our  concern  for  environment 
replace  our  priority  concern  to  fulfill  our 
housing  goals.  We  must  avoid  the  tendency 
to  replace  priorities  instead  of  fulfUling 
them.  We  must  not  be  diverted  from  our 
commitment  to  meet  tie  need  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  all  /mericans. 

CHAPTXa  CC.  MAJOR  PRINC  PLTS  WHICH  SHOUU) 
BX  OBSXXVXS  IN  HUD'S  :  >EEFA]UTION  OF  PRO- 
POSXD    LZGISLATION    ANQ    Ur    AOIUKISTRATION 

In  testimony  before  ICongresslonal  com- 
mittees. Secretary  Rooi  ney  presented  the 
broad  outlines  of  a  new  housing  and  urban 
development  law  which  \  rill  be  recommended 
by  the  Administration.  Among  the  objectives 
stated  by  the  Secretary  tras  a  comprehensive 
consolidation  and  standardization  of  HTJD 
programs.  NHC  has  nol  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  review  tie  proposed  legisla- 
tion so  we  cannot  spetik  sp>ecifically  con- 
cerning its  provisions.  However,  there  are 
several  maj<x'  principles  i  rhich  we  feel  should 
be  observed  In  connectlo:  i  with  this  proposed 
new  legislation — and  In  t|ie  administration  of 
HUD  programs — such  as 

1.  In  any  proposed  revi  slons  of  Income  lim- 
its or  subsidy  formulas,  there  should  be  a 
recognition  of  the  IncreLses  In  the  costs  of 
housing — due  to  increaiSes  in  Interest  rates 
and  housing  construcljion  and  operating 
costs — which  have  mad|»  it  impossible  for 
more  people  to  obtain  dfecent  housing  with- 
out Federal  assistance.  To  enable  assisted 
private  hotislng  to  reacii  these  people.  It  Is 
necessary  to  establish  rtiore  realistic  Income 
limits  NHC  recommenda  that  the  maximum 
income  limits  for  Fedena  assistance  under 
Sections  235  and  238  b^  established  at  the 
median  Income  in  the)  locality,  with  ad- 
justments to  reflect  dilSerent  sizes  of  fam- 
ilies. Likewise,  the  matclmum  amount  of 
subsidies  should  be  Increased  to  enable  these 
programs  to  reach  the  |  low  and  moderate 
Income  groups  who  now  j*quire  more  assist- 
ance as  a  result  of  increa^  in  housing  costs. 

2.  The  provisions  api^icable  to  different 
programs  should  not  b«  standardized  by  ac- 
cepting the  lowest  common  denominator  and 
the  least  favorable  tentts  of  existing  laws. 
For  example,  in  these  past  Resolutions.  NHC 
has  recommended  a  uniform  system  for  com- 
putation of  incomes  and  for  the  allowances 
of  deductions  or  exemptions  in  computing 
Income  In  assisted  prlva^  bousing  and  pub- 
lic housing  programs.  There  have  been  re- 
ports thtt  the  propose^  Ieg:i8latlon  would 
eliminate  deductlona  Ini  oompatlng  income 
which  are  preoently  allowable  In  assisted 
prlrate  housing  under  eidstlBg  laws  or  pur- 
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suant  to  recommendations  In  Congressional 
committee  reports,  such  as:  the  deduction  of 
$300  for  each  minor  child;  and  the  deduction 
of  5%  of  lnc(xne  to  cover  payroll  withhold- 
ings for  social  security  or  compulsory 
pensions. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  reported  that  with 
respect  to  public  housing,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  eliminate  deductions  in  com- 
puting income  which  are  presently  allowable 
in  public  housing.  NHC  recommends  against 
the  elimination  of  such  deductions  which 
have  been  recognized  as  t>elng  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable method  to  help  assure  that  housing 
payments  reflect  ability  to  pay  and  allow  a 
family  sufficient  remaining  income  for  food, 
clothing  and  other  requirements  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  As  set  forth  in  paragraph 
3  of  Chapter  DD,  NHC  recommends  that  there 
be  a  uniform  system  for  computing  Incomes 
in  privately-assisted  and  public  housing  and 
that  this  system  should  allow  appropriate 
deductions  like  those  long  recognized  and 
utilized  in  the  public  housing  program,  in 
addition  to  those  applicable  to  assisted 
private  housing. 

3.  New  uniform  formulas  for  housing  pro- 
grams should  not  be  imposed  retroactively 
on  existing  projects  when  this  will  caxise 
hardships  and  serious  problems.  Thus,  as  part 
of  a  program  to  introduce  a  uniform  formula 
for  determining  an  occupant's  contribution 
to  housing  expense,  there  have  been  reports 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would  require 
residents  to  make  higher  payments  on  exist- 
ing projects.  Where  projects  have  been  built 
and  occupied  with  Federal  assistance  under 
either  private  or  public  housing  programs, 
there  is  no  Justiflcatlon  to  impose  retro- 
active requirements  which  will  compel  the 
residents  in  these  projects  to  pay  higher 
monthly  charges.  These  people  moved  into 
these  projects  in  good  faith  under  laws  and 
regulations  then  In  force.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  In  occupancy  under  those 
laws  and  regulations.  Increases  In  their 
monthly  charges  will  result  in  great  hard- 
ships. Such  widespread  rent  increases  will 
further  contribute  to  inflation  and  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  for  these  families:  also  it 
will  adversely  affect  the  image  and  position 
of  HUD  and  the  local  sp>onsors  or  housing 
authorities  who  are  managing  housing  proj- 
ects since  the  residents  will  feel  that  there 
has  been  a  complete  disregard  of  their  needs 
and  welfare.  Any  new  formulas  for  determin- 
ing monthly  housing  charges  should  apply 
to  new  projects  which  will  be  occupied  In 
the  future  and  should  not  be  made  retroac- 
tive to  apply  on  projects  already  built  and 
occupied. 

4.  Simplification  and  standardization 
should  not  be  achieved  through  sacrificing 
and  repealing  statutory  provisions  which 
were  found  necessary  as  a  result  of  past  expe- 
rience. There  are  real  distinctions  between 
programs  which  result  from  their  essential 
dilTerences  and  needs.  Where  existing  laws 
recognize  the  need  for  special  provisions 
adopted  to  the  special  requirements  of  a  pro- 
gram, these  provisions  should  be  continued. 
Thus,  while  a  formula  of  appraised  value  is 
appropriate  for  profit-making  rental  proj- 
ects, it  Is  entirely  inappropriate  and  un- 
workable for  multifamily  projects  to  be 
owned  by  nonprofit  cooperatives.  In  the  case 
of  a  profit-making  rental  project,  the  ap- 
praisal formula  Includes  a  capitalization  of 
net  Income.  However,  there  is  no  net  Income 
on  a  cooperative  ownership  project  where 
owners  get  their  benefits  through  use  at  non- 
profit charges.  Congress  recognized  this  and 
other  differences  in  the  factors  Involved  In 
coopyeratlves  and  prescribed  a  workable  ap- 
praisal formula  known  as  "the  value  of  the 
project  for  continued  use  as  a  cooperative." 
This  fwmula  was  first  enacted  more  than  10 
years  ago.  It  was  again  enacted  in  the  1969 
Housing  Act  for  other  cooperative  conversion 
programs.  Experience  demonstrates  the  need 
to  continue  this  tried  and  tested  formula  for 
the  appraisal  of  multifamily  projecta  be- 
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Ing  acquired  for  nonprofit  cooperative 
ownership. 

6.  Simplification  and  standardization 
should  not  be  achieved  by  sacrificing  and 
repealing  special  incentives  in  existing  laws 
designed  to  encourage  objectives  which 
serve  the  public  interest.  In  the  1968  Hous- 
ing Act  and  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
Congress  included  special  statutory  provi- 
sions to  encourage  the  disposition  of  rental 
projects  for  ownership  by  the  occupants — 
an  objective  of  major  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  provisions  of  these  laws 
were  carefully  prepared  to  recognize  the 
practical  problems  and  Incentives  involved 
in  converting  housing  projects  from  limited- 
dividend  rentals  to  ownership  by  the  occu- 
pants. These  provisions  were  also  designed 
to  facilitate  private  investment  In  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Partnership  and  Its  sale  oi 
rental  projects  for  ownership  by  the  resi- 
dents. In  the  effort  to  achieve  greater  slm- 
pllflcatlon  and  standardization,  there  have 
been  reports  that  the  proposed  legislation 
eliminates  some  of  the  special  provisions  In 
t'  e  housing  laws  which  are  necessary  to 
achieve  the  foregoing  objectives. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATTONAL  HOUSING 
CONFERENCE,  assembled  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  their  39th  Annual  Meeting,  on 
March  8,  1970,  pause  in  their  deliberations, 
to  pay  tribute  to  members  who,  through 
death,  wrote  "30"  to  distinguished  careers  in 
housing,  urban  development  and  related 
careers,  since  last  they  met. 

WARREN  JAY  VINTON,  economist,  plan- 
ner, policy  maker,  administrator,  and  de- 
stroyer of  conclusions  based  on  false  assump- 
tions, was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference  from  its  inception  to 
almost  the  hour  of  his  death  in  Novemlier 
of  1969. 

Every  far  reaching  Federal  housing  act 
adopted  In  the  public  interest  since  1931. 
bears  the  imprint  of  Warren  Vinton.  He  was 
the  economic  and  soclologic  planner  of  the 
Greenbelt  towns  in  the  mid  19308.  As  a  pio- 
neer in  low-rent  public  housing  he  helped 
draft  the  Wagner-Stegall  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  From  1937  to  1949  he  served  ae  Chief 
Economist  and  Planning  Officer  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  and  from  1949  to 
1957  as  First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Public  Housing  Authority. 

Following  retirement  from  Federal  service 
he  was  named  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference.  As  Editor 
of  the  feature  section  "National  Housing  Sta- 
tistics", he  played  a  major  role  in  making 
the  HOUSING  YEARBOOK  an  instant  and 
continuing  success. 

Believing  that  public  service  begins  at 
home,  he  served  six  terms  as  mayor  of  his 
community,  Somerset,  Maryland.  His  many 
services  In  the  fields  of  planning  and  educa- 
tion in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  are  legion. 
He  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners,  which  honored  him 
with  Its  Distinguished  Service  Award  In 
1964;  and  as  a  Board  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

For  a  period  of  four  decades,  Warren  Vin- 
ton stood  as  a  giant  in  the  creation  and  ex- 
ecution of  natlcmal  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment policies.  For  decades  to  come 
America  will  still  be  trying  to  catch  up  to 
the  far  reaching  plans  he  spelled  out  so  care- 
fully. His  voice  is  stilled,  but  his  challenges 
to  the  status  quo,  sometimes  abrasive,  al- 
ways constructive  in  the  public  interest,  will 
carry  on. 

Members  of  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence extend  their  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family,  and  express  their  thanks  for  being 
permitted  to  share  so  fully  in  the  life  of 
Warren  Jay  Vinton. 

CHARLES  ABRAMS,  a  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference,  who  always  In- 
sisted that  achievements  that  fell  riiort  of 
the  impoestble  were  no  achievements  at  all, 
died  on  PebrtHtry  21,  following  a  long  Illness. 
His  loss  seems  Irreplaceable. 
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Compassionate,  articulate  challenger  of  the 
status  quo,  Innovator,  writer,  teacher,  law- 
yer, administrator,  and  courageotis  activist, 
Charley  Abrams  made  men  think,  and  some- 
times move  toward  social  progress.  This 
gentle  man  will  long  live  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people  everywhere  who  believe  In 
the  basic  goodness,  integrity  and  dignity  of 
the  huinan  spirit. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  shall  be 
forever  grateful  to  him,  for  sharing  bis 
countless  talents  with  us.  We  extend  our 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Ruth,  to  his  daughters 
and  other  members  of  his  family,  and  we 
thank  them  for  sharing  him  with  all  of  us 
for  so  many  short  and  exciting  years. 

HARRY  C.  BATES.  For  several  decades 
Harry  C.  Bates  was  "Mr.  Housing"  of  the 
American  Lal>or  movement.  As  Chairman  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Housing,  all 
programs  cleared  tlirough  him. 

When  a  small  group  of  people  assembled 
in  1931  to  create  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference Mr.  Bates  was  there.  When  basic  pro- 
gram and  policy  decisions  were  made  in  the 
years  that  followed,  he  gave  the  final  word 
as  to  the  position  of  organized  labor.  His 
death  in  1969  leaves  a  massive  void. 

Mr.  Bates  was  President  of  the  Bricklayers, 
Masons  and  Plasterers  International  Union 
of  America,  starting  as  an  apprentice  brick- 
layer in  Denton  and  Waco,  Texas.  He  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  labor,  first  through  his 
local  unions  in  Waco  ajid  Dallas,  and  then 
in  1920  he  was  elected  Ninth  Vice  President 
of  the  Bricklayers  International.  Fifteen 
years  later  in  1935  he  was  elected  Interna- 
tional President.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Unity  Committee,  participated  in 
all  negotiations  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  on  December  5,  1955 
W.1S  elected  Vice-President  of  the  merged 
organization. 

Members  of  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence at  their  39th  Annual  Meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C  on  March  8.  1970,  join  Mr. 
Bates'  countless  friends  in  expressing  their 
sense  of  loss  at  his  death,  and  their  deepest 
sympathy  to  hts  famllv. 

JOHN  CARROLL.  Massachusetts  was  a 
first  in  housing  because  John  Carroll  decided 
in  the  1920s  that  families  of  low  income  de- 
served a  decent  home  in  which  to  live. 

As  President  and  Manager  of  the  Cement 
Masons  Union  be  brought  labor  support  to 
his  efforts.  Because  of  his  Interest  he  was 
named  to  the  Boston  Housing  Authority, 
where  he  served  for  many  years  as  its  chair- 
man. Later  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Labor  Council.  He  orga- 
nized the  American  Federation  of  Housing 
Authorities  which  played  a  major  role  in 
the  enactment  of  early  housing  legislation. 
He  helped  make  sure  that  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference  was  reorganized  In  1944,  and 
moved  to  Washington  as  the  principal  pro- 
ponent of  housing  in  the  public  Interest. 

When  John  Carroll  left  this  world  last 
Janu8U7  7,  the  national  housing  program 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  effective 
proponents.  There  is  no  way  to  replace  him. 
HERSCHEL  KRIGER,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference,  was  a  leader  for  good  housing  In 
his  SUte  of  Ohio  and  In  the  nation.  He  was 
a  distinguished  attorney  in  Canton,  where 
he  represented  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America.  He  was  active  In  the  American  Ar- 
bitration Association  and  served  on  its  panel 
of  labor,  commercial  and  educational  ar- 
bitrators. In  1966  he  received  the  American 
Arbitration  Award,  and  In  1966  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  Award.  Mr.  Krlger  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Canton,  Ohio,  Housing  Commis- 
sion at  the  time  of  his  death.  Members  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference,  assembled  for 
their  39th  Annual  Meeting  In  Washington, 
DC,  on  March  8,  1970,  extend  their  deepest 
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sympathy  to  the  family  of  their  valued  mem- 
ber, Herschel  Krlger. 

A  motion  was  also  adopted  to  extend  the 
sympathy  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference  to  Hon.  Luis  A. 
Ferre  on  the  passing  of  his  vrlfe,  Dofia  Loren- 
clta  R  de  Ferr^,  the  First  Lady  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Ferr6  was  a  former  Director  of  NHC  and 
was  scheduled  to  address  this  conference. 
Mrs.  Ferr6  died  on  Thursday,  P.M.,  March  5, 
1970. 

JOSEPH  A.  "JOE'  NEVIN.  NHC  board 
member  and  30-year  veteran  for  good  housing 
for  disadvantaged  Americans,  died  suddenly 
of  a  heart  attack  on  June  16,  1969.  Having  re- 
tired from  full-time  work  a  few  years  past, 
Joe  still  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Newark 
(New  Jersey)  Housing  Authority  and  as  a 
sound  Board  member  and  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  National  Housing  Conference. 

Joe  was  part  of  the  land  and  the  people  of 
northern  New  Jersey.  Newark,  Jersey  City, 
Elizabeth — these  were  the  cities  bousing  the 
people  he  knew  best  and  for  whom  his  life 
was  a  living  dedication.  There  were  times 
when  he  broke  away  to  see  how  other  folk 
lived,  but  he  always  sent  back  cards  saying 
that  "San  Francisco,  Denver,  St.  Louis  or 
Miami  are  good  places  to  visit  but  I  don't 
want  to  live  here!"  He  lived  where  he  wanted 
with  his  people  in  Newark.  Joe  Nevln  never 
sought  to  be  administrator — the  head  of  an 
agency.  He  was  the  support  man  who  did  the 
work,  who  questioned  and  polished  executive 
decisions,  adding  his  own  wisdom  to  program 
action. 

He  fled  from  accolades.  TlUs  was  true  when 
he  served  faithfully  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority, the  State  Housing  Board  of  New 
Jersey  (a  com{>etitlve  exam,  he  came  out 
first),  and  the  Newark  Housing  Authority 
where  he  supervised  that  city's  early  begin- 
nings of  a  vast  urban  renewal  program.  Joe's 
concern  was  the  people  and  what  happened 
to  them. 

Devoted  husband,  nurse,  housekeeper  to  his 
wife,  Mary,  who  suffered  a  long  illness,  words 
do  not  fit  to  expr(»{!  the  loss  that  is  the 
burden  of  Lou  Dartsig  and  our  many  friends 
in  the  Newark  Housing  Authority.  The  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  weeps  for  itself  In 
his  death. 

Members  of  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence at  their  39th  Annual  Meeting  Ln 
Washington,  D.C,  on  March  8,  1970,  mourn 
his  death. 


CUBAN-AMERICAN  SOLIDARITY 
DAY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLIMOIa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  having  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Julia,  president  of  the  Cuban  Crusade 
and  a  group  of  his  associates  visit  Wash- 
ington to  call  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  today  is  Cuban-American  Solidarity 
Day. 

Mr.  Julia  has  prepared  an  excellent 
statement  marking  this  observance,  and 
I  should  like  to  place  It  In  the  Ricoiu> 
today. 

Mr.  Julia's  statement  follows: 

CtJBAM   iNSEPKNDXNCi;  DAT,   1970 

Crusade  1970 — Message  honoring  Cuban 
PatrloU  Jose  Marti,  General  Antonio  Macea 
T  Orajales,  and  Oen.  Oeneroso  Campos 
Marquettl 

His  Bxcellency  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
and  administration,  Honotirable  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  Congressman  Dante  B. 
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Fascell  and  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate:  May  20th — Cuban  American — or 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Day  is  the  very 
first  day  of  Hemispheric  Brotherhood.  In 
order  to  refiect  the  true  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  Cubans  and  Americans,  who,  once 
having  refreshed  their  memories  as  to  the 
real  meanings  of  past  hemispheric  struggles 
of  liberation  and  historical  facts  tha*  remain 
unchallenged  today,  we  expose  them  for  the 
universe  to  hear  and  see.  The  United  States 
and  its  people  in  Joining  the  Cuban  patriots 
in  their  fight  for  freedom  against  Spanish 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  those  days,  did 
not  exact  their  pound  of  flesh  and  colonize 
Cuba,  as  has  always  been  and  still  is  the 
case  when  large  and  powerful  countries  have 
aided  small  nations  in  their  so-called  free- 
dom wars.  America,  Instead,  rejoiced  together 
with  Cuba  on  May  20th,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  celebrating  their  bard  won  Free- 
dom and  aided  a  new  democratic  nation  to 
be  born,  by  helping  them  during  their  liber- 
ation battles  and  after  economically. 

And  today  more  than  ever,  it  is  necessary 
for  our  nation  to  point  out  to  the  world 
and  its  people,  our  record  referring  to,  in  all 
of  our  international  dealings  with  any  na- 
tion, small  or  large,  we  have  always  liberated 
or  aided  to  liberate,  but  we  have  never 
colonized. 

May  20th,  Anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba's  Liberation  Day  is  the  first  and  best 
example  of  the  United  States'  fraternal  be- 
haviour towards  a  hemispheric  brothers 
liberation  struggle.  Latin-America  should 
know  and  must  recognize  this  historical  fact 
today.  It  will  serve  them  as  a  sure  guide 
to  the  big  truth  in  the  present  day's  ideo- 
logical struggle.  United  States  Is  your  brother 
and  not  your  master.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.     . 

TTie  above  statements  are  self-evident 
truths  forgotten  under  the  stress  of  battle 
against  an  ever-ftggresslve  opponent,  who 
specializes  in  propaganda  trickery,  and  who 
has  enslaved  nations,  utilizing  the  false 
colours  of  liberators. 

In  the  name  of  Americans,  Cubans,  Latin- 
Americans,  and  the  people  of  the  world  at 
large,  we  challenge  our  totalitarian  foes  to 
produce  Just  one  May  20th  in  their  so-named 
Liberation  Wars  of  freedom  throuout  the 
world. 

In  one  word,  they  canjtof. 
May  20th,  Cuban-American  Day  or  Latin- 
American  Solidarity  Day  is  the  actual  Anni- 
versary of  American's  foreign  policy  prin- 
ciples. Liberate  and  Aid,  a*  against  Dominate 
and  Colonize. 

Americans,  our  duty  and  moral  obligation 
is  to  hammer  home  these  truths  to  world 
opinion  by  celebrating  May  20th  adequately 
and  transmitting  Its  strong  message  hemis- 
pherlcally  and  universally. 

May  20th,  1970 — Joseph  R.  JtUla,  presi- 
dent— Cuban  Crusade.  ' 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM  ST.  ONGE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON         j 

or    MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  our  col- 
league, William  St.  Onge.  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  con- 
dolences to  Bill's  family  and  all  who 
knew  him. 

The  contributions  that  Bill  made  to 
society  are  well  documented.  It  is  a  rec- 
ord of  which  all  who  knew  him  can  be 
proud.  As  his  "next-door  neighbor"  in 
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the  Cannon  Office  Bulldii  ig,  his  passing 
is  a  special  loss  to  me. 

Bill  was  born  in  Putoam.  Conn..  Oc- 
tober 9  1914.  an  area  tha;  he  served  for 
life  He  graduated  from  Tufts  College  In 
1941  and  from  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut School  of  Law  in  1948.  During 
World  War  II.  he  served  in  North  Africa 
and  Europe.  ^,,  .  _ 

Bill  devoted  his  life  to  public  service. 

He  was  a  man  inUmalely  acquamted 
with  his  constituency.  He  i  erved  as  mayor 
of  Putnam,  judge  of  thd  city  court  of 
Putnam,  prosecutor  of  tte  city  court  of 
Putnam,  chairman  and  Executive  direc- 
tor of  redevelopment  ag^cy  of  the  city 
of  Putnam,  a  member 
education,  judge  of  prol|ate 
representative. 

Bill  and  I  came  to  th 
together.  Since  that  tim^ 
deep  respect  for  his  tale 
tive  ability.  He  was  reelected  to  the  89th, 
90th  and  91st  Congressesi  He  served  ably 
the  Judiciary  Comiiiittee  and  the 
■  heries  Com- 
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the  board  of 
and  State 

88th  Congress 
,  I  developed  a 
Its  and  legisla- 


on    „— 

Merchant  Marine  and 

mittee. 

I  am  thankful  that  I 
to  know  Bill.  I  shall  dj 
as  a  colleague  and  frienJ 


id  the  privilege 
teply  miss  him 


A  FATHER  WRITES  HIS  SONS 

HON.  ED  FOFEMAN 

Mdico 


or    NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  May 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr. 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
Rich  Sims,  of  Las 
stepsons,  Ray  and  Jer^ 


REPRESENTATIVES 

21.  1970 

Speaker.  I  have 

written  by  Mr. 

es,   to  his  two 

Boles,  which 


clearly  expresses  the  feeling  of  many 
parents  and  others  as  we  view  the  so- 
called  student  unrest  of  a  highly  publi- 
cized, very  small,  disruptive,  destrucUve 
minority  among  some  of  the  youth  to- 
day. I  include  it  for  the  review  of  my 
colleagues : 

Dkar  Rat  and  Jerry  :  You  have  both  been 
in  my  thoughts  almost  constantly  In  the 
past  few  days.  This  letter  has  been  antici- 
pated since  the  Kent  State  Incident  several 
days  ago:  however,  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
have  been  In  my  mind  for  years. 

How  proud  I  am  to  be  your  step-father. 
Randy,  you  have  been  a  good  productive 
citizen  since  you  got  out  of  school  and  now 
you  are  serving  our  country  In  the  U.S.  Navy; 
and  Jerry,  you  have  passed  your  physical 
and  while  waiting  to  serve  your  country, 
you're  worltlng  and  paying  your  own  way. 

Th-jse  dissident  students  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  most  of  the  violence  and  dis- 
ruptions here  at  home  are  proving  very  em- 
phatically that  they  dont  have  the  capacity 
to  govern  a  free  democratic  country.  Thank 
Ood  they  are  a  minority  of  the  students, 
although  even  if  they  were  a  vast  majority, 
the  group  would  sUU  be  a  small  minority  of 
this  stUl  great  and  free  country.  Have  they 
become  so  self-righteous  that  they  think 
they  are  the  chosen  ones  who  have  finally 
come  along  to  take  over  the  government  of 
the  United  States  through  violence  rather 
than  In  the  voting  booth? 

"While  they  are  feverishly  working  to  un- 
dermine, destroy  and  then  take  over  the 
country  you  guys  are  going  about  the  busi- 
ness of  being  good  Americans.  Just  as  your 
mother,  stepmother,  your  dad  and  I  have 
done — and  our  parents  and  their's  before 
them.  And  that  Includes  working  to  make 
this  a  more  productive  and  progressive  coun- 
try through  free  enterprise  and  serving  our 
country  militarily  to  preserve  our  rights, 
your  rights  and  your  children's  rights  to 
choose,  as  free  people,  how  this  country 
should  be  run  through  the  only  proven  way 


ever  discovered— the  ballot  box,  with  peace- 
ful and  fair  elections,  where  the  majority 
not  the  minority,  governs.  ^  ^  .» 

"You  guys  are  great.  You  know  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American  and  even  though 
you  may  not  understand  everything  that  is 
happening,  your  confidence  in  the  older  gen- 
eration gives  you  the  patience  to  wait  till 
your  generation  is  the  majority  In  the  polling 
places. 

"When  your  dad  and  I  were  your  age,  we 
didn't  fully  understand  all  that  was  going 
on  however  one  thing  we  knew  for  certain 
was  that  other  people.  Godless  people  were, 
trying  to  take  our  great  nation  from  us  from 
without,  and  I  could  safely  assume  that  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  In  Amer- 
ica would  have  gladly  given  their  lives  to 
protect  It;  tens  of  thousands  did.  Your  dad 
fought  all  the  way  up  the  Western  Pacific  to 
Iowa  Jlma  In  the  Marine  Corps  to  preserve 
your  right  to  be  free  to  choose  how  this 
country  would  be  run,  and  soon  It  will  be 
your  responsibility.  We  know  you  will  do  It 

well.  ^     . 

"Now  a  few  radical  dissidents  are  trying 
to  take  our  country  from  us,  from  within 
through  violence.  They  are  Impatient,  too 
unjust,  too  unfair  to  try  and  do  so  as  free 
men  should,  through  the  electorate.  They 
are  like  Hitler,  they  want  to  take  It  period, 
by  force  or  by  any  other  way. 

"The  dissident  Is  a  different  kind  of  enemy 
and  he  fights  in  different  ways,  but  It  Is  your 
time  to  protect  this  country,  you  must  do 
whatever  necessary  to  stop  him  and  you 
must  do  it  soon,  or  there  will  be  no  more 
freedom  and  no  more  majority  rule.  You  and 
your  children  will  live  under  a  dictatorship 
of  some  kind.  ,    ^  ^ 

"Your  dad  and  I  fought  and  worked  for 
this  country,  we  will  do  it  again  If  we  have 
to.  I  dont  think  you'll  need  our  help  but  If 
you  do  you  can  count  on  us  100  per  cent. 

'We  all  love  you;  we  are  proud  of  you.  We 

are  glad  you  are  not  part  of  that  misdirected 

group  and  we  know  we  are  In  good  hands — 

YOUR  HANDS.  " 

Rich  Sims. 


SENATE— FrWay,  May  22,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  <he  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  IMetcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offeied  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God,  dr^w  near  to  us  as 
we  draw  near  to  Thee^  Create  in  us  a 
clean  heart  and  renew  a  right  spirit  with- 
in us,  that  we  may  strive  with  fresh  pur- 
pose and  renewed  determination  for  the 
things  which  pass  not  ^way,  but  endure 
as  Thou  endurest  forev*r. 

Impart  to  us  the  gmce  to  stand  for 
what  is  right,  the  gra(ie  to  treat  others 
as  we  would  have  others  treat  us,  the 
grace  of  charity  that  we  may  refrain 
from  hasty  judgment,  ihe  grace  of  com- 
passion toward  the  w*ak,  the  grace  to 
use  power  for  moral  purposes,  and  the 
grace  to  labor  in  season  and  out,  for  that 
kingdom  of  truth  apd  righteousness 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. May  21.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM 


7t 

Itlnfij  fro 


PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writlnfii  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Oelslerj  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  17138)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1955  to  increase  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Abkr- 
NETHY,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Cabell,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Harsha,  and  Mr,  Hogan,  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS     DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  MAY  25,    1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
to  11:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next.) 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out in  any  way  infringing  upon  the  Pas- 
tore  rule  of  germaneness,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  applicable.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  889,  890.  and 
891. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness,  as 
requested  by  the  majority  leader,  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  action  of  the  Senate. 


CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  PACIFIC 
TUNA  FISHERY  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

The  bill  (S.  3176)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  a  tuna  fish- 
ery in  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific 
Ocean  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  3176 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Central  and  Western 
Pacific  Tuna  Fishery  Development  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out,  directly  or  by  contract, 
a  three-year  program  for  the  development 
of  the  latent  tuna  resources  of  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  Ocean.  The  program 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  tuna  ex- 
ploration and  tuna  stock  assessment.  Im- 
provement of  harvesting  techniques,  gear  de- 
velopment, biological  resource  monitoring, 
and  an  economic  evaluation  of  the  potential 
for  a  tuna  fishery  in  such  arett. 

Sbc.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult and  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
the  governments  of  American  Samoa  and 
Guam,  and  the  Office  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trvist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  educational  Institutions,  and  the 
commercial  fishing  industry. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  June  30,  1973,  a  complete  re- 
port with  respect  to  his  activities  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  the  results  of  such  activities,  and 
any  recommendations  he  may  have  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  activities. 

Sec.  S.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1870, 
and  ending  June  30,  1973,  the  B\un  of  $3,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Sums  sipproprlated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-887).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtrKPOSE  or  THE    LECISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Institute  a  3 -year 
program  for  the  development  of  latent  tuna 
resources  of  the  central  and  western  Pacific. 
In  doing  so  the  bill  also  would  authorize  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  period  July  1,  1970, 
to  June  30,  1973.  the  sum  of  $3  million  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

BACKGROUND    AND    NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

Although  research  programs  Indicate  that 
the  central  and  western  Pacific  Ocean  Is  a  po- 
tentially rich  harvesting  ground  for  skipjack 
tuna,  harvesting  techniques  have  not  been 
developed  to  allow  proper  development.  In 
September  of  last  year  a  study  group  of  pro- 
fessionals prepared  a  report  for  the  State  of 
Hawaii  entitled  "Hawaii  and  the  Sea,"  a  sec- 
tion of  which  discussed  the  skipjack  as  the 
"last  great  underdeveloped  tuna  resource  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean." 

In  Hawaii  the  Inefficient  pole-and-line, 
bait-fishing  method  Is  still  being  used.  Al- 
though purse  seine  methods  are  being  used 
effectively  In  the  eastern  Pacific,  they  have 
not  yet  been  Introduced  In  the  central  and 
western  Pacific.  Different  environmental  fac- 
tors will  require  extensive  field  trials  to  de- 
velop techniques  suitable  for  those  areas. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  Indicates 
that  most  of  the  Pacific  Island  groups  are 
hardpressed  economically,  and  a  catch  of 
only  100,000  tons  of  skipjack  tuna  at  today's 
prices  would  bring  fishermen  almost  $25  mil- 
lion and  processors  almost  S62  million.  At 
retail  level  this  would  have  a  value  of  $100 
million. 

The  bill  proposes  an  Investment  of  $3  mil- 
lion for  a  3-year  research  program.  By  one 
calculation,  the  payoff  In  10  years  of  opera- 
tion— assuming  an  Industry  yield  of  even  a 
modest  30,000  tons  of  skipjack  a  year  having  a 
retail  value  of  $30  million — would  be  an 
astounding  $100  for  each  $1  invested  In  re- 
search. 

COST    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  bill  would  authorize  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1970.  and 
ending  June  30,  1973.  the  sum  of  $3  million 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 


U.S.  FISHINa  FLEET  IMPROVEMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4813)  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  6,  line  21,  after  the  word 
"years",  strike  out  "1970  and  1971",  and 
Insert  "1970,  1971,  and  1972,";  on  page 
7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  strike  out 
"  '1971'."  and  insert  "  '1972'.";  on  page 
7,  after  line  3,  strike  out: 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
consultation  with  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, other  Interested  Federal  agencies, 
and  Interested  professional  and  Indtistrlal 
organizations  knowledgeable  about  United 
States  commercial  fishing  vessels  and  their 
operations,  and  other  persons,  shall  conduct 
a  study  (1)  on  the  need  for.  and  deslrabUlty 
of,  measures  to  make  available  at  lower 
costs  Insurance  for  such  vessels  and  their 
employees,  (3)  on  means  and  measures  to 
Improve  the  design  of  United  States  fishing 
vessels  and  equipment  to  make  available  as 
much  infonnAtion  as  possible  to  lower  tb« 
costs  of  constructing  or  remodeling  such  ves- 
sels, (3)  on  the  need  for,  and  desirability 
of,  provision  for  trading  in  existing  fishing 
vessels,  (4)  on  means  and  measiiree  for  im- 
proving the  safety  and  efficiency  of  existing 
fishing  vessels,  and  (5)  on  the  need  for,  and 


desirability  of.  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  a  construction  reserve  fund  for  fishing 
vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  promoting 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  fishing  vessels.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit,  through  the  President,  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  together  vrtth  his  recommenda- 
tions not  later  than  January  1.  1971.  There 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $125,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  $100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

And  on  page  8.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  3.  change  the  section  number  from 
"10"  to  "9". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-888) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

purpose  or  THE  BILL 

The  pun>06e  of  HJl.  4813  Is  to  extend  and 
to  broaden  the  construction  assistance  pro- 
gram under  the  United  States  Fishing  Fleet 
Improvement  Act  to  Include  reconditioning, 
conversion,  and  remodeling;  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  from  $10  mil- 
lion to  $20  million  per  year;  provide  for 
a  class  differential  rather  than  the  present 
individual  determination,  and  eliminate  sev- 
eral time-consuming  provisions  resulting  in 
savings  of  time  and  administrative  costs. 

BACKGROUND    AND    NXEO    rOB    THE    LEGISLATION 

Existing  law  prohibits  the  documentation 
of  a  foreign-built  fishing  vessel  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  and  the  landing  of  its 
catch  at  a  U.S.  port.  Accordingly,  a  U.S.  fish- 
erman must  have  his  vessel  constructed  here, 
even  though  the  cost  Is  much  greater  than 
that  of  his  foreigtn  comjietltors.  As  a  result 
the  average  age  of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  is  over 
20  years  whUe  most  foreign  vessels  fishing  off 
our  coasts  are  newer  and  more  modem. 

The  United  States  Fishing  Fleet  Improve- 
ment Act  was  designed  to  assist  In  upgrad- 
ing the  domestic  fishing  fleet  to  improve  its 
competitive  position.  This  Is  accomplished 
by  paying  a  construction  differential  subsidy 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  vessel  In  the  domestic 
shipyard  submitting  the  low  bid  and  the  es- 
timated cost  of  constructing  the  same  vessel 
In  a  foreign  yard. 

Sines  August  30,  1964,  when  the  act  was 
last  substantially  amended,  119  applications 
for  subsidies  have  been  received.  Contracts 
have  been  signed  for  the  construction  ol  32 
vessels  with  subsidies  totaUng  $19,646,000.  Of 
these.  25  have  been  delivered  and  seven 
ars  under  construction.  Invitations  to  bid 
have  been  Issued  on  three  additional  vessels. 

EXPLANATION  Or  AKENDMENTS 

The  effect  of  the  first  two  committee 
amendments  Is  to  provide  1  additional  fiscal 
year  authorization  for  appropriation  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  accept  applica- 
tions for  1  more  year.  This  was  done  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  2  fiscal 
years.  1970,  In  the  bill  as  referred  to  the 
committee  Is  about  concluded.  It  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  reoognlsad  nsed  for  an  adequate 
time  period  permittUig  the  program  to  move 
forward  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  third  amendment  struck  section  9  in 
Its  entirety  and  appropriately  redesignated 
the  remaining  seoUon.  This  section  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  oer- 
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tain  studies.  Tour  commltt^ 
such  specific  study  authority 
warranted  by  virtue  ol  the 


did  not  feel 
vas  necessary  or 
ihSEOClated  costs. 


WILLIAM  "BILL" 

RESERVOHL 


DANNELLY 


jla;k 


The  bill  (S.  528)   to  prpvide 
reservoir  formed  by  the 
ferred  to  as  the  MUlers 
dam  on  the  Alabama 
hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Dannelly  Reservoir  was 
dered  to  be  engrossed  for 
read  the  third  time,  and 
lows : 

S.  528 


that  the 

and  dam  re- 

''erry  lock  and 

River.  Ala.,  shall 

WUliam  "Bill" 

i:onsldered,  or- 

1 1  third  reading, 

passed,  as  fol- 


Seni  te 


V\ 


Be  it  enacted  Xty  the 
Representatives    of    the 
AmeTica    in    Congress    asse^ 
honor  of  late  Probate  Jud^ 
Dannelly  of  Wilcox  County. 
recognition    of    his    long 
service  to  his  county.  State 
his  leadership  in  the  modernization 
Alabama-Coosa     Waterway 
formed  by  the  Millers  Ferry 
the    Alabama    River,    Alabi 
after  be  known  and  designated 
liam  •Bill"  Dannelly  Reser 
ulatlon,  map.  or  record  of 
In  which  such  reservoir  Is 
be  held  and  considered  to 
ervolr  by  the  name  of  the 
nelly  Reservoir. 


Alabi  ma 


)  ha  /e 


the  excerpt 
in  the  Record, 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
Record  an  excerpt  from 
91-S89>,  explaining  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  1 
as  follows: 

PUXPOSE    or   TH  E    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  legls  atlon  U  to  change 
the  name  the  MlUers  Perry  lock  and  dam, 
Alabama  River,  AU.,  to  t^e  William  "Bill " 
Dannelly  Reservoir. 

GBNKBAL    STATEMENT 

The  MUlers  Ferry  lock  and  dam  Is  part  of 
the  Alabama-Coosa  River  system.  The  lock 
and  dam  la  located  In  WUcox  County  at 
mUe  143.2  on  the  Alabamh  River.  The  reser- 
voir formed  by  the  lock  ai  id  dam  wlU  be  105 
mllea  long.  The  current  nune  Is  taken  from 
BUllers  Ferry,  a  UtUe  seitlement  near  the 
site.  Cotistructlon  was  Initiated  In  April  1963 
and  Is  hearing  completloi^. 

Probate  Judge  William j"Blll"  Dannelly.  a 
native  Alabaunlan,  was  boKi  In  Camden,  Wil- 
cox Coimty.  Ala.,  In  1911.  Judge  Dannelly 
died  In  January  1969.  Throughout  his  Ufe, 
Judge  Dannelly  was  actl^  In  the  dvlc,  re- 
ligious and  poUtlcal  life  lof  Wilcox  County. 
Judge  Dannelly  was  elected  Judge  of  probate 
of  Wilcox  County  In  1956  and  reelected  In 
1964.  Aa  chairman  of  the^  board  of  commis- 
sioners and  WUcox  Counjty  Industrial  com- 
mittee, he  was  successful!  In  locating  several 
industries  In  Wilcox  Oou^ity.  Also  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board 
Coosa-Alabama  River 
elation  and  served  as 
delegations    appearing 

committees   to   expedite  the   comprehensive 
development    of    the    Alabama-Cooea    River 
system. 
EanxATCD  COST  TO  thk|  vntttd  states  it 

LEGISLATION    id  XM ACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legfclatlon  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  cost  to  the  uilted  States 
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COMMITTEE    VIEWS 

The  committee  notes  the  role  that  Judge 
Dannelly  has  played  In  the  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Alabama-Coosa 
River  Basin  and  considers  It  desirable  and 
fltUng  to  designate  one  of  the  structures  In 
the  river  system  In  his  honor.  Accordingly, 
early  enactment  of  S.  528  U  recommended. 
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CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  hundreds  of 
tributes  have  been  paid  Clifford  R.  Hope, 
Sr.,  who  passed  away  last  Saturday. 

As  has  been  stated  by  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  Cliff  Hope 
was  an  outstanding  American.  As  has 
been  stated  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  <Mr.  Aiken),  Cliff  Hope  was  a 
leader  in  America  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  eulo- 
gizing Clifford  Hope:  one,  from  the 
Kansas  City  Times  of  May  20,  1970.  en- 
titled "Cliff  Hope  Knew  Agriculture,"  and 
the  other  from  the  Wichita  Eagle  of  May 
19.  entitled  "Clifford  R.  Hope,  Sr." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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virwB  OF  THE  rrottua.  agsmcixs 
The  Department  of  thi  Army,  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  Bujeau  of  the  Budget 
ofTer  no  otojectlon  to  enactment  of  thU  blU. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  May  20,  1970] 
Clut  Hope  Knew  AoaicuLTtjaE 
For  many  years  the  name  of  Clifford  R. 
Hope  was  almost  synonymous  with  agri- 
culture m  Congress.  During  hU  30  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  1927 
unUl  his  voluntary  retirement  January  3, 
1957,  the  Kansan  who  died  Saturday  at  Gar- 
den City  served  on  the  agriculture  committee. 
He  was  its  chairman  in  the  80th  Congress, 
1947-48,  and  in  the  83rd  Congress,  1953-64. 
Other  years  he  was  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hope  served  in  Congress  in  the  long 
period  when  farm  leglslaUon  was  a  major 
issue  and  when  the  farm  programs  were 
in  the  proccM  of  development.  UnquesUon- 
ably,  he  was  a  leader  in  what  was  known  as 
the  farm  bloc.  As  a  representative  of  a  major 
wheat  area  (Southwest  Kansas)  Mr.  Hope 
became  a  student  of  government  farm  pro- 
grams Never  vindictive  and  always  quietly 
persuasive,  he  became  so  highly  respected 
in  the  agricultural  field  that  his  leglslaUve 
Influence  was  magnified  many  times.  Urban 
congressmen  freely  admitted  they  followed 
Cliff  Hope's  advice.  Despite  all  the  contro- 
versies, he  managed  to  get  along  with  mem- 
bers of  both  pollUcal  parUes  and  It  was  said 
that  he  did  more  to  make  farm  leglslaUon 
nonpartisan  than  any  other  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

A   few   years   ago   a  member   of   Congress 
was  asked  what  criticism  he  had  of  Clifford 

Hope.  „  ..  _ 

•He's  too  much  of  a  gentleman,    was  the 

^Thkt  criUcism,  U  it  oould  be  called  such, 
typified  the  general  regard  for  the  Kansan 
who  worked  long  and  dUlgently,  but  quietly, 
to  get  parity  income  for  the  nation's  farmers. 
The  eeteem  in  which  he  was  held  perhaps 
could  be  no  more  practically  Illustrated  than 
recalling  that  Clifford  Hope  was  elected  to  16 
consecutive  2-year  terms  to  Congress,  serving 
longer  than  any  other  Kansan  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)    Eagle,  May  19. 

1970] 

Clutorb  R.  Hope,  Sa. 

CTlfford  R.  Hope  Sr.,  died  Saturday  night  at 

Garden  City  after  a  Ufe  filled  with  accom- 

pliahment  and  service  to  others  and  bonon. 

He  served  thla  state  and  his  nation  in 


Congress  longer  than  any  other  Kansan  ever 
has — 30  years.  Had  he  chosen  to  do  so  he 
doubtless  could  have  continued  that  service 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  for  he  was  not 
only  respected  by  his  constituents,  he  was 
revered   and  loved  by  them. 

During  the  dusty,  drouthy  1930s  Hope  was 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  agricul- 
ture oommittee,  and  he  was  Instrumental 
in  conceiving  and  bringing  to  being  the 
farm  programs  that  helped  to  restore  a  meas- 
ure of  prosperity  to  stricken  farmers.  His 
agricultural  expertise  and  his  quiet  but  au- 
thoritative manner  won  him  the  admiration 
of  his  congressional  colleagues,  and  the  pres- 
tige that  he  enjoyed  In  the  House  has  rarely 
been  exceeded  by  any  congressman  from  any 
state. 

After  his  three  decades  In  Congress,  Mr. 
Hope  returned  to  Garden  City,  and  quickly 
helped  to  organize  Great  Plains  Wheat  Inc., 
an  organization  to  promote  use  and  sales  of 
wheat  over  the  world.  He  was  Its  first  presi- 
dent. He  continued  active  In  community 
and  regional  affairs  until  his  disabling  ill- 
ness in  February. 

He  served  so  long  in  Congress  that  many 
Kansans  had  forgotten  his  three  terms  In 
the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives,  his 
Army  duty  In  World  War  I,  and  his  practice 
of  law,  which  he  gave  up  when  he  was  elected 
to  Congress. 

He  was  powerful  in  the  counclU  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Kansas,  and  at  the  Ume 
of  his  death  was  one  of  Its  elder  statesmen, 
cuff  Hope  was  a  remarkable  citizen  whose 
presence  in  Kansas  enriched  our  state,  and 
whose  wisdom  in  Congress  enlightened  its 
actions. 


KANSAS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION  RESOLUTION 
ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Kansas  Department  of  the  American 
Legion,  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  on  May  17, 
1970  expressing  wholehearted  support 
for  the  action  taken  by  President  Nixon 
m  Cambodia,  on  the  basis  It  will  shorten 
the  war  and  permit  the  President  to  ex- 
tricate us  from  South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  14 
Whereas,  negoUations  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  delegations  in  ParU 
for  a  political  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  have  failed  to  produce  any  results 
whatever;  and 

Whereas,  the  enemy  has  not  only  greatly 
stepped  up  Ite  offensive  military  action  In 
South  Vietnam,  but  has  also  expanded  the 
area  of  Its  aggressive  operations  into  Laos 
and  Cambodia;   and 

Whereas,  the  enemy's  intensification  of 
the  conflict  in  the  whole  of  Indochina  seri- 
ously endangers  the  success  of  our  Vletnam- 
izatlon  program  and  threatens  the  safety  of 
the  remaining  American  and  allied  troops 
In  South  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  initiated  a  program  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  enemy  sanctuaries  presently  en- 
joyed and  utilized  to  a  high  degree,  thwart- 
ing our  efforts  to  achieve  victory  In  Vlet- 
nsim;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Kansas  department  of 
the  American  Legion  in  regular  convention 
assembled  In  Topeka,  Kansas,  May  17,  1970, 
that  we  express  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  American  Legion  of  the  President's 
decision  to  eliminate  Communist  military 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  and  we  call  upon 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
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people  as  a  whole  to  give  It  the  same  sup- 
port; and  be  it 

Further  resolved :  that  the  American  Legion 
urges  the  President  to  take  further  action, 
as  and  when  he  deems  it  essential  to  the 
safety  of  our  troops  In  South  Vietnam  and 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  that  conflict, 
to  eliminate,  by  military  action  all  enemy 
sanctuaries.  Installations  and  areas  wher- 
ever situated  that  afford  actual  or  potential 
bases  for  enemy  action  against  our  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved:  that  the  necessary  mili- 
tary action  be  taken  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hastening  the  cessation  of  fighting  and  in- 
ducing the  acceleration  of  those  political 
conversations  that  will  secure  a  lasting  and 
honorable  peace. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M..  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GAMBLE  IN  (^AMBODIA  SHOWS 
TREMENDOUS  PROMISE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  columnists 
we  have  on  Southeast  Asian  affairs  today 
is  Joseph  Alsop. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  pub- 
lishes a  very  good  article  written  by 
him  entitled  "Nixon's  Gamble  in  Cam- 
bodia Shows  Tremendous  Promise." 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
article  and  I  think  it  ^ets  out  a  great 
many  of  the  facts  which  have  been  sub- 
ject to  dispute  by  many  people  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  at  least. 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  would  be 
valuable  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
So  that  everyone  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's   Gamble  in   Cambodia   Shows   Tre- 
mendous  Promise 

(By   Joseph  Alsop) 

First,  some  facts: 

Item:  The  South  Vietnamese  and  U.S. 
troops  in  Cambodia  have  taken  at>ove  10,000 
Individual  and  crew-served  weapons — or 
about  two  years  of  resupply  for  all  the  101 
enemy  battalions  In  the  southern  half  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Item:  They  have  also  taken  above  11.5  mil- 
lion rounds  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  ammu- 
nition— or  about  a  year  and  a  half's  supply 
for  all  these  enemy  battalions  In  III  and  IV 
Corps. 

Item ;  Of  rocket,  mortar  and  recoUless  rifle 
rounds,  they  have  taken  well  above  50,000 — or 
enough  for  about  6,000  of  the  little  attacks  by 
fire  which  are  customarily  reported  as  great 
enemy  "offensives"  when  they  are  bunched 
together  in  a  "high  point."  By  the  standards 
of  the  high  points  of  the  last  six  months,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  therefore  lost  the 
essential  Ingredients  for  over  eight  years  of 
these  pseudo-offensives. 

Item:  Some  7.000  enemy  troops  have  also 


been  killed,  and  1,731  have  been  taken 
prisoner,  against  negligible  U.S.  losses  and 
quite  small  South  Vietnamese  losses.  In  num- 
bers, the  enemy  losses  are  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  whole  of  one  of  the  three  North  Viet- 
namese divisions  Hanoi  had  stationed  in  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

To  these  remarkable  totals  far  more  could 
be  added.  But  there  Is  enough  here,  first  of 
all,  to  prove  that  President  Nixon's  cou- 
rageous gamble  in  Cambodia  Is  currently 
being  as  grossly  misrepresented  as  the  ene- 
my's desperate  offensive  at  Tet,  in  1968.  One 
case  is  In  fact  the  reverse  of  the  other. 

Tet  was  initially  portrayed  as  gigantic  dis- 
aster for  the  United  States  and  Its  allies.  In 
the  outcome,  it  proved  to  t>e  a  gigantic  dis- 
aster for  Hanoi.  As  to  the  Cambodian  gamble, 
although  the  final  outcome  must  be  awaited, 
it  is  currently  being  portrayed  as  a  sad  fall< 
ure.  Yet  on  the  basis  of  the  results  to  date. 
It  promises  to  t>e  the  most  brilliant  feat  of 
U.S.  arms  since  the  Inchon  landing  in  Korea. 

Almost  better  still  it  promises  to  be  a  bril- 
liant feat  of  South  Vietnamese  arms.  Here 
there  is  another  irony.  The  same  disaster- 
mongers  who  misrepresented  Tet  and  are  now 
misrepresenting  Cambodia,  used  to  have  an 
easy  way  of  spending  a  dull  day.  On  such 
days,  they  would  describe  the  cowardice  and 
Incompetence  of  the  South  Vietnamese  25th 
Division. 

In  the  present  offensive,  this  was  the  point 
division  and  its  officers  and  men  nave 
fought  with  conspicuous  courage  and  effi- 
ciency. But  so  far  as  one  knows,  none  of  the 
disaster-mongers  has  made  a  public  apology 
to  the  ARVN  25tb,  or  Indeed  to  any  of  the 
other  South  Vietnamese  troops  who  have 
been  doing  equally  well.  Tet  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  ARVN's  performance  In  Cambo- 
dia again  ought  to  be  news  by  any  standard, 
especially  in  view  of  the  President's  Vlet- 
namizatlon  program. 

There  are  some  pretty  ugly  things  one  is 
tempted  to  say  about  all  this.  But  it  Is  per- 
haps better  to  examine  the  reasons  the  Cam- 
bodian gamble  now  has  such  tremendous 
promise. 

It  will  no  doubt  come  as  news  to  many 
senators,  but  the  fact  is  that  even  the  en- 
emy's troops  really  cannot  go  on  fighting 
without  guns  and  ammunition.  In  Cambodia, 
we  have  now  scooped  up  all  the  gutxs  and 
ammunition  and  many  other  things  that 
were  destined  to  noxirlsh  the  enemy's  war  in 
III  and  IV  Corps  for  much  more  than  a  year. 

Unless  Hanoi  can  perform  miracles  of  re- 
supply,  therefore,  the  war  in  the  lower  half 
of  South  Vietnam  should  now  begin  to  with- 
er away  by  stages.  Genuine  miracles  will  be 
needed  to  avert  this  result,  moreover,  be- 
cause there  is  no  doubt,  any  longer,  that 
virtually  all  the  supply  for  III  and  IV  Corps 
has  been  coming  by  sea,  through  the  Cam- 
bodian ports,  for  a  very  long  time. 

This  is  proved  by  the  labels  in  the  caches 
in  the  sanctuaries;  and  this  lends  enormous 
significance  to  another  crucial  fact.  The 
President's  gamble  has  decisively  closed  the 
Cambodian  ports  to  the  enemy,  and  it  can  be 
flatly  predicted  they  will  be  kept  closed,  no 
matter  what  happens. 

No  Increase  of  effort  on  the  Laos  trails  can 
possibly  compensate  the  enemy  for  the  loss 
of  Sihanoukville.  This  loss,  in  fact,  should  be 
even  more  upsetting  to  the  Hanoi  war-plan- 
ners than  their  loss  of  far  more  than  a  year's 
supply  for  their  units  in  III  and  IV  Corps. 

The  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  Cambodia, 
finally,  have  been  giving  every  sign  of  des- 
perate disorganization,  to  the  point  of  re- 
peated disobedience  of  the  anguished  orders 
of  the  high  command.  Despite  further  mis- 
representation on  this  head,  moreover,  there 
is  no  shadow  of  a  present  threat  to  Phnom 
Penh. 

But  the  future  of  the  Lon  Nol  government 
at  Phnom  Penh  remains  the  uncertain  fac- 
tor. This  Is  what  makes  It  needful  to  wait 


and  see  whether  the  Cambodian  gamble  will 
finally  fulfill  all  of  its  present  promise. 


REPUBLICAN  VIEWS,  SENATE  SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE  ON  AGING  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  annual  report, 
filed  last  week,  is  being  released  today. 
The  entire  document  deserves  careful  re- 
view by  each  Member  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  that  it  should 
come  in  May,  proclaimed  by  President 
Nixon  as  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  I  invite  particular  attention 
to  the  minority  views  of  Senators  Fonc, 
Miller,  Hansen,  Murphy,  Fannin,  Guh- 
NEY,  Saxbe,  Smith  of  Illinois,  and  my- 
self. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  con- 
densed version  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  the  minority  report  is  twofold. 
It  calls  for:  First,  Immediate  action  to 
improve  and  protect  incomes  of  older 
Americans,  and  second,  initiation  of  a 
new  national  policy  to  widen  choices  and 
opportunities  for  older  persons  to  parti- 
cipate in  national  and  community  life. 

Legislation  to  assure  that  none  of  the 
elderly  shall  suffer  from  serious  want  de- 
serves highest  congressional  priority. 
Creation  of  a  new  older  Americans  in- 
come assurance  program,  upgrading  of 
social  security  benefits,  and  more  equi- 
table tax  treatment  of  persons  past  65 
are  all  recommended  In  the  Interest  of 
decent  Incomes  for  retirees. 

Congress  likewise  should  face  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  bring  inflation,  the 
most  universal  problem  confronting  re- 
tirees, under  control. 

We  believe  there  Is  need,  further,  for  a 
penetrating  review  of  policies  in  aging 
by  all  elements  of  society. 

The  desire  and  ability  of  older  persons 
for  extensive  t>articipation  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  should  be  given 
new  recognition.  Outmoded  19th-century 
concepts  of  aging  should  be  abandoned 
and  replaced  by  new  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices toward  aging  and  older  persons. 

Multiplication  of  choices  should  be 
our  objective. 

New  doors  should  be  opened  for  volun- 
teer service  by  retirees  who  want  to  par- 
ticipate In  second  careers. 

There  should  be  a  reexamination  of 
compulsory  retirement  patterns  and  em- 
ployment practices  so  that  older  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  work,  either  full  or 
part  time,  will  not  be  penalized. 

As  former  President  Johnson  observed : 

In  our  Nation,  there  are  thousands  of  re- 
tired teachers,  lawyers,  businessmen,  social 
workers  and  recreation  specialists,  physicians, 
nurses,  and  others  who  possess  skUls  which 
the  country  badly  needs. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  not  yet  old,  not 
yet  voluntarily  retired,  find  themselves  Job- 
less becaues  of  arbitrary  age  discrimina- 
tion . . . 

In  economic  terms,  this  Is  a  serious — and 
senseless — loss  to  the  Nation  .  .  .  But  the 
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greater  loss  Is  the  cruel 
and  well-being  which  J 
these  citizens  and  their 


sacrifice 


Jobless]  less 
ramllirs 

spresssd 


commur  Itles 


President  Nixon  ex 
of  countless  older 
said: 

Our  older  citizens  should 
tiinlty  to  remain  active,  elthe  • 
ducing  occupations  or  In 
ganizatlons  of  their  coma 

As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
of   90:     'The  work   never  Is 
power    to   work   remains 
function — that  is  all  there  la 

I   pledge   the  full   resourc^ 
dency  toward  encouraging 
ties  for  participation  by  the 
suiu  of  this  society. 


the  feeling 
Americans  when  he 


We  owe  a  great  debt 
citizens  for  their 
tion's  affluence.  We  should 
in  meeting  that  obligati(^n 
that  all  are  adequately 
theless.  no  group  takes 
the  late  President  Kennedy 
tion: 

Ask   not   what   your   country   can   do   for 
you— ask  what  you  can  do  ^r  your  country. 
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to  live  Is  to 
to  living." 

of  the  Presi- 
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gri  tater  > 


to  our  senior 
contribul|ion  to  this  Na- 
not  hesitate 
by  assuring 
cired  for.  None- 
more  seriously 
s  admoni- 


Too  often  the  chance  to  respond  to 
this  challenge  is  denied  to  senior  citi- 
zens, who.  understandably,  rebel  at  being 
declared  useless  when  thisy  reach  65,  70. 
or  any  other  arbitrary  ag( . 

Relatively  few  coimtriiis  in  the  world 
have  human  resources  »qual  to  those 
found  among  millions  of  Americans  past 
65.  These  persons  are  of  te  n  highly  skilled, 
fully  capable  of  great  contributions  to 
themselves  and  their  Nation. 

In  fact,  fewer  than  onie-fourth  of  the 
world's  nations  have  tottal  populations 
equal  to  the  number  past  65  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Only  two  Southj  American  and 
three  African  countries  rtave  populations 
so  large.  Only  eight  of  tiie  29  European 
countries  have  so  many  beople. 

The  voice  of  older  petsons,  as  heard 
in  many  Committee  on  JAging  hearings, 
cries  out  for  opportunity  to  make  their 
vast  reservoir  of  talents  Available.  We  be- 
lieve each  of  them  shoi^d  be  given  un- 
limited choices  to  do  so. 

Such  a  new,  affimiative  response, 
coupled  with  improvements  in  incomes 
can  bring  real  meani4g  to  the  term 
"golden  years."  This  will  require  imag- 
ination, study  and  dedication  by  people 
in  all  walks  and  sUtioni  of  life.  We  be- 
lieve this  effort  should  begin  now. 

At  the  same  time,  we  ^eemphasize  that 

many  older  Americans!  simply   cannot 

wait.  Our  first  order  of!  business  should 

be  assurance  of  decent]  incomes  for  all 

older  persons. 

ExHisrr 

CONBENSATION  OF  MlNC«rr|  VlTWS  OF  MESSKS 

Pboutt.  Pono.  Mii-LEB.  Hansen.  Mubphy 
Fannin,    Gt»NEY,    Saxb^,    and    Smith    op 

ItXlNOlS 

INTHODUCTlON 

Few  challenges  faclngi  Amerlc*  In  the 
1970's  are  as  important  ap  a  new  policy  on 
aging— one  leading  to  detent  living  stand- 
ards. Independence,  and  tneanlngful  retire- 
ment years  for  all  older  ^merlc»ns. 

Multiplications  of  choices  open  to  each 
older  person  In  his  or  h*r  continuing  pur- 
suit of  rewarding  eiperleqces  Is  essential. 

National  policy  8houl4  encourage  older 
Americans  to  make  full  u$e  of  their  growing 
potential  for  economic,  sblrlttial  and  social 


involvement  In  family,  community  and  na- 
tional life. 

Solutions  to  problems  of  senior  citizens 
must  relate  to  changing  patterns  In  the  aging 
process.  Life  expectancy  will  continue  to 
lengthen,  not  shorten.  Individual  physical 
and  mental  abilities  will  grow,  not  decline. 
Reasonable  needs  for  Income  to  afford  neces- 
sities and  niceties  of  life  will  expand,  not 
contract.  Capacity  and  desire  to  take  care 
of  ones  own  needs,  and  demands  for  more 
diversified  opportunities  to  do  so.  will  In- 
ctease.  not  diminish. 

If  society  continues  to  ignore  dynamic 
progress  In  aging.  It  will  compound  an  al- 
rc.idy  serious  problem. 

Creation  of  sound  national  approaches  to 
aging  will  require  many  changes  In  attitudes. 
Imaginative  and  Intelligent  responses  will 
be  required  by  all  elements  of  society.  In- 
cluding senior  citizens  themselves. 

Modification  of  retirement  patterns  and 
emplovment  rules  in  recognlUon  of  expand- 
ing capacities  and  desires  of  many  older 
Americans  for  active  participation,  full  or 
part  time,  in  the  Nations  economic  life 
should  be  a  major  Ingredient. 

Development  of  adequate  community  serv- 
ice opportunlues  for  older  persons  whose  re- 
tirement brings  a  desire  for  new  socially 
oriented  careers  should  play   an   Important 

pan. 

Societvs  responses  to  Individual  needs  at 
all  ;>.ges' should  recognize  that  most  people 
win  grow  old.  One  preventive  measure  de- 
serving high  priority  Is  expansion  of  work 
opportiuiitles  for  person  who  have  not 
re<'ched  retirement  age,  but  are  denied  Jobs 
because  of  age.  They  are  thus  forced  Into 
situations  which  make  their  retirement  years 
a  prospect  of  social  and  economic  depriva- 
tion. 

Obviously  improvements  In  Social  Secur- 
ity, private  pension  plans  and  other  sources 
of  financial  support  designed  to  assure  ade- 
quate retirement  incomes  are  Imperative. 
These  should  offer  greater  flexibility  so  as  to 
increase  individual  options. 

Achievement  of  a  golden  age  In  aging  will 
take  time.  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  older  American  who  has  been  misled  by 
overly  optimistic  promises  or  suffered  dashed 
hopes  as  he  competes  unsuccessfiUly  with 
other  demands  on  our  Nation's  resources. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem,  however, 
Is  no  excuse  for  delay.  Certain  acUons  should 
be  taken  now.  As  a  minimum,  therefore,  we 
urgently  recommend  early  action  by  the 
Congress  which  will  look  to: 

1.  Automatic  cost-of-living  Increases  In  So- 
cial Security  benefits  to  prevent  hardships 
due  to  Inflation. 

2.  Across-the-board  Increases  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.' 

3.  One  hundred  percent  of  primary  Social 
Security  benefits  to  older  widows. 

4.  Major  liberalization  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  test  so  as  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  those  who  continue  to 
work,  full  or  part  Ume.  especially  those  with 
relatively  low  Social  Security  benefits. 

5.  Upward  adjustments,  actuarially  deter- 
mined, in  Social  Security  benefits  for  those 
who  defer  retirement  beyond  66.  so  that  their 
continuation  In  the  work  force  wlU  not  be 
penalized. 

6.  An  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance 
Program  offering  Income  supplements  to  the 
elderly  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
attain  a  decent  standard  of  living  or  would 
be  forced  onto  public  assistance. 

7.  Medicare  coverage  for  persons  past  65 


not  presently  covered  and  In  need  of  such 
coverage. 

8  Improvements  In  medicare  service  ana 
financing  which  will  reduce  excessive  bur- 
dens Imposed  by  current  deficiencies. 

9  Updating  of  retirement  Income  tax  credit 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

10.  Exclusion,  subject  to  a  reasonable  cell- 
ing of  medical  and  drug  expenses  from  older 
persons  income  subject  to  Federal  taxation. 

11.  Adequate    financing    for    research    In 

12.  Sound  governmental  policies  which 
will  help  bring  Inflation,  the  most  universally 
serious  problem  for  older  Americans,  under 
control. 


»  Senator  Miller  notes  that  a  15-percent  In- 
crease m  benefits  went  Into  effect  on  Jan.  1, 
1970.  so  that  an  automatlce  Increase  In  bene- 
fits to  keep  pace  with  Increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  should  be  adequate,  with  exceptions 
to  be  covered  by  an  Older  Americans  Income 
Assurance  Program.  (See  recommendaUon  6.) 


NATIONAL  POLICY  IN  AGING — A  LONG  VIEW 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  valid  objectives 
of  today's  older  Americans  and  acceptable 
roles  for  those  who  grow  old  In  the  future. 
it  Is  necessary  to  develop  broad  new  na- 
tional policies  in  aging  that  recognize  how 
outdated  are  19th  century  stereotypes  of 
older  persons. 

Implementation  of  humane  and  realistic 
policies  will  require  major  changes  In  atti- 
tudes toward  aging  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment business,  education  and  all  other  ele- 
ments of  society  Including  older  persons 
themselves. 

Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  expanded 
ability  of  persons  at  all  ages  to  participate 
as  fully  as  they  desire  In  the  NaUon's  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  and  to  the  growing 
emotional  need  of  people  in  their  sixties, 
seventies,  and  even  their  eighties  for  Involve- 
ment In  the  mainstream  of  life. 

There  should  be  a  reversal  of  social  and 
economic  patterns  which  force  millions  of 
older  Americans,  usually  against  their  wills, 
into  situations  of  rejection  and  dependence. 
Rejection  as  first-class  citizens  capable  of 
full  participation  In  the  responsibilities  and 
rewards  of  active  life  Is  Incompatible  with 
ihe  competence  which  most  older  people  can 
bring  to  the  challenges  facing  the  Nation. 

Dependence  for  many  older  Americans  Is 
especially  abhorrent  when,  as  is  often  the 
ease,  such  dependence  means  Inadequate  in- 
comes and  denial  of  even  minimal  social  op- 
portunities. 

In  a  nation  where  demand  for  skills,  wis- 
dom, and  experience  Increases  almost  dally. 
It  Is  totally  Inconsistent  to  erect  barriers 
which  restrict  opportunities  for  Individuals 
possessing  such  talents  from  making  them 
available  as  fully  as  possible,  either  for  hire 
or  as  volunteers. 

There  should  be  compassion  toward  older 
persons  in  need,  but  few  older  Americans 
really  want  compassion.  They  want  to  re- 
ceive what  is  thelr's  by  right.  First  among 
these  rights  Is  the  right  to  choose. 

Maximization  of  choices  open  to  each  older 
person  should  be  the  objective  of  a  new  na- 
tional policy  on  aging— choices  with  dignity 
and  Independence  to  which  all  senior  Ameri- 
cans are  entitled. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  will  seriously  address 
Itself  to  this  question.  It  can  be  especially 
important  because  It  Is  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  creation  of  maximum  choices  can  come 
overnight  or  without  a  massive,  concerted 
effort.  We  cannot,  however,  ignore  immediate 
consideration  of  present  Impediments  to  de- 
cent opportunities  for  older  Americans.  Their 
problems  are  too  serious,  too  Important. 

Obviously  there  Is  no  meaningful  choice 
when  minions  of  older  Americans,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  are  unable  to  pay  for 
the  barest  necessities  of  life.  Correction  of 
this  situation  deserves  highest  congres- 
sional priority. 

There  to  no  choice  when  Individuals  are 
forced  against  their  wills  to  leave  their  em- 
ployment at  an  arbitrary  age  without  regard 
for  their  abilities  or  desires.  Compulsory  re- 
tirement policies  need  careful  reexamination 
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by  every  Individual  and  organization  with 
responsibility  for  employment  practices. 

There  Is  little  choice  In  retirement  when 
policies  of  employers  and  even  Federal  pro- 
grams, such  as  Social  Security,  prevent  or 
discourage  individual  efforts  to  supplement 
Income  with  part-time  employment. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  enter 
retirement  with  the  prospect  of  20,  25.  or 
more  years  remaining  In  their  lives.  Most,  if 
not  all  of  these  years,  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  zest  for  living  which  mitigates  against 
nonpartlclpatlon. 

Many  older  Americans  have  concluded  that^ 
part-time  work  Is  essential  to  their  own~ 
happy  retirement  and  have  accordingly 
maintained  or  resumed  a  modified  role  In 
the  work  force.  Many  more,  particularly  men, 
have  been  denied  opportunities  for  such  par- 
ticipation because  of  employer  attitudes,  or 
have  passed  up  what  they  regard  as  desirable 
opportunities  because  of  their  fears  as  to  the 
effect  such  work  would  have  on  their  Social 
Security  benefits. 

We  believe  It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  a  high 
percentage  of  those  now  past  65  believe  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Nation's  retire- 
ment attitudes  Is  In  order.  We  believe  that 
such  reappraisal,  looking  at  all  factors.  In- 
cluding economic,  social,  physical,  emotional, 
spiritual  and  psychological,  should  make  full 
use  of  what  retirees  themselves  think  as  well 
as  the  results  of  research  In  these  areas. 

Countless  other  Items  of  significance  to  the 
future  of  aging  and  older  Americans  deserve 
review.  The  time  to  begin  reexamination  and 
changes  of  attitudes  Is  now. 

The  next  three  decades.  If  available  evi- 
dence Is  even  partially  reliable  will  see  fur- 
ther Increases  In  length  of  life.  In  physical 
and  mental  abilities,  and  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic appetites  among  older  people  as  a  re- 
sult of  continuing  progress. 

Serious  students  of  the  physiology  of  aging 
predict  that  by  AD.  2000  average  life  ex- 
pectancy may  be  90  or  100  years.  Some  re- 
searchers suggest  even  more  dramatic  shifts. 
In  a  century  such  as  this,  with  serious  plans 
developing  for  trips  to  Mars,  who  can  ignore 
the  optimism  of  science? 

If  an  Increase  of  20  or  30  years  In  life  ex- 
pectancy Is  accompanied  by  probably  Im- 
proved levels  of  health  and  physlc&l-mental 
potentials  at  all  ages,  it  Is  obvious  that 
present  attitudes  In  aging,  particularly  re- 
garding the  proper  patterns  of  retirement, 
will  be  completely  inadequate.  There  Is  seri- 
ous question  as  to  whether  many  are  not 
already  out  of  date. 

Recent  yeers  have  seen  emergence  of  a 
curious  paradox  In  aging.  Better  health  and 
education  are  raising  abilities  of  older  per- 
sons to  participate  In  the  Nation's  main- 
stream— and  their  desire  to  do  so.  Simul- 
taneously there  has  been  a  marked  Increase 
In  pre-65  retirement. 

If  this  were  proof  of  America's  success  In 
solving  the  retirement  Income  problem,  there 
would  be  no  grounds  for  complaint.  Such  Is 
not  the  case.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  It  rep- 
resents a  failure  of  society  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  revolution  In  aging.  It  takes  little  Imag- 
ination to  see  that  additional  Increases  in 
life  expectancy  will  but  compound  an  al- 
ready serious  problem. 

Data  reviewed  by  this  committee  shows 
that  much  of  early  retirement  Is  by  persons 
with  lowest  incomes — lowest  Incomes  both 
before  and  after  retirement.  Decisions  of 
many  persons  to  "retire"  have  resulted  from 
loss  of  Jobs  and  Inability  to  obtain  other 
suitable  employment.  More  have  been  en- 
couraged to  retire  by  suasions  of  various 
retirement  programs,  reinforced  by  social 
pressures  to  quit,  even  though  personally 
reluctant  to  do  so.  Many,  both  underpriv- 
ileged and  affluent,  have  been  forced  out  of 
their  life  work  prematurely  by  rigid  retire- 
ment pollolea. 

Many  older  Americans  have  been  and  are 


resentful  of  the  negative  compulsion  applied 
to  them  by  society  during  their  sixties  and 
seventies.  They  rightfully  feel  they  should 
have  more  choices  as  long  as  they  live  and 
are  capable  of  enjoying  the  responsibilities 
and  rewards  of  life. 

Successful  response  to  the  highly  varied 
economic,  social,  physical,  and  psychological 
needs  of  tens  of  millions  of  older  Americans 
requires  study,  thought  and  Imagination. 
Expansion  of  choices  for  ^ach  individual 
should  be  the  objective. 

Complexity  of  the  problem,  however.  In  no 
way  Justifies  delay  In  congressional  action  on 
problems  that  are  obvious  and  Immediate. 
SOCIAL  SECURrrv 

As  has  always  been  the  case,  the  greatest 
problem  for  older  Americans  Is  Income.  Large 
numbers  of  persons  past  65  obviously  do  not 
have  the  money  necessary  to  meet  the  costs 
of  decent  standards  of  living.  Others  have 
experienced  severe  losses  In  purchasing  power 
because  of  inflation  during  the  last  10  years. 
Many  who  retired  In  comfort  now  find  them- 
selves In  or  near  straitened  circumstances. 

Our  Nation's  most  Immediate  goal  should 
be  steps  to  assure  all  older  Americans  at  least 
a  decent  minimum  standard  of  living. 

This  effort  calls  for  improvements  In  pri- 
vate pension  programs,  successful  Implemen- 
tation of  President  Nixon's  campaign  to 
bring  inflation  under  control,  expansion  of 
opportunities  for  individuals  to  supplement 
retirement  Income  through  their  own  efforts, 
and  a  variety  of  other  measures. 

Pew  congressional  actions  would  have  more 
widespread  Immediate  effect,  of  course,  than 
improvements  in  Social  Security. 

The  recently  adopted  15-percent  increase  in 
benefits  Is  commendable,  but  it  only  repre- 
sents a  beginning  in  necessary  upgrading  of 
the  Social  Security  system. 

One  improvement  which  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  have  long  advocated  is  provision  for 
an  automatic  cost-of-living  Increase  in  bene- 
fits to  provide  immediate  response  to  rising 
price  levels  when  they  occur. 

As  when  introduced  first  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa,  such  an  auto- 
matic escalation  in  benefits  requires  no  in- 
crease In  the  Social  Security  tax  rates.  It 
would  obviate  the  game  of  "catch-up"  which 
has  characterized  Social  Security  since  Its  In- 
ception, a  game  in  which  beneficiaries  have 
been  consistent  losers. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  give  as- 
surances to  younger  potential  beneficiaries 
that  their  benefits  would  be  payable  In 
amounts  at  least  equivalent  to  the  dollars 
they  are  pajrlng  In  current  taxes.  This  be- 
cor  es  Important  to  the  whole  system's  in- 
tegrity as  evidence  grows  of  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  younger  people  to  support  rising  costs 
of  the  Social  Security  program. 

It  is  time  to  quit  playing  political  football 
with  Social  Security  and  the  needs  of  the 
aging.  Too  often  past  increases,  actually 
amounting  to  no  more  than  living-cost  ad- 
justments, have  been  voted  by  the  Congress 
only  after  delay  has  forced  many  beneficiaries 
Into  Inexcusable  financial  difficulties.  Such 
Increases  could  have  been  made  automatically 
within  the  fiscal  competence  of  the  Social 
Security  system  when  the  aging  needed 
them  most  rather  than  when  they  offered 
political  advantage  to  Members  of  Congress. 
It  Is  such  immediate  responses  to  needs  of 
beneficiaries  that  to  recommended  through 
the  proposal  for  automatic  livlng-oost 
adjustments. 

Precedent  has  been  set  for  such  a  policy 
In  other  federally  supported  pension  pro- 
grams. Why  should  it  not  be  extended  aC 
once  to  the  mass  of  older  Americans  relying 
on  Social  Security? 

While  livlng-oost  increases  are  important 
In  modernization  of  Social  Security,  they  are 
not  a  substitute  for  increaelng  the  overall 


adequacy  of  the  system  In  Its  design  to  pro- 
vide Income  for  older  Americans.  There  is 
also  need  for  across-the-board  increases.' 

The  plight  of  widows  and  discrimination 
against  them  In  the  Social  Security  benefit 
structure  likewise  deserve  prompt  attention. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Committee  on  Aging  re- 
port and  repeatedly  In  those  published  In 
the  past.  It  has  been  observed  that  no  group 
among  the  elderly  Is  subject  to  more  severe 
economic  handicap  than  aged  widows.  One 
contributing  factor  Is  failure  to  pay  the 
same  Social  Security  benefits  to  surviving 
wives  as  is  paid  to  surviving  husbands.  Nor- 
mally the  latter  receive  100  percent  of  pri- 
mary Social  Security  benefit  on  the  death  of 
their  spouse;  the  widow,  however,  receives 
only  82 •  2  percent.  There  seems  to  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  such  discrimination  and  we  recom- 
mend Its  prompt  correction. 

Two  other  changes  In  the  Social  Security 
system  are  of  pressing  Importance  If  we  are 
to  Increase  choices  available  to  older  Amer- 
icans. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  limitations  on 
earnings  by  a  beneficiary. 

Current  limitations  of  $1,680  per  year  on 
the  amount  one  can  earn  without  penalty 
is  totally  unrealistic.  The  provision  that  a 
beneficiary  lose  only  half  of  earned  income 
between  $1,680  and  $2,880  is  awkward  and 
cumbersome. 

The  present  limitation  discourages  many 
who  would  like  to  supplement  pension  pay- 
ments with  Income  from  part-time  work.  In 
times  of  Inflation  this  can  be  most  Impor- 
tant. The  restriction  virtually  prohibits 
gainful  full-time  employment  by  others, 
often  including  those  whose  Incomes  are 
lowest  and  those  who  derive  their  greatest 
satisfaction  from  employment. 

There  is  evidence  the  earnings  limitation 
sometimes  reduces  the  amount  paid  to  those 
who  insist  on  working.  Without  it.  they 
would  receive  more  money  for  the  same 
work. 

It  should  be  noted,  too.  that  while  a  person 
may  receive  large  Income  from  other  sources 
without  penalty,  the  earnings  limitation  ap- 
plies as  much  to  those  receiving  minimum 
Social  Security  benefits  of  $64  a  month  as 
to  persons  receiving  maximum   benefits. 

In  any  event,  this  earnings  limitation  as 
now  applied  is  seriously  and  properly  ob- 
jected to  by  older  Americans.  Its  substantial 
liberalization  would  be  a  major  step  in  in- 
creasing choices  available  to  them.  We  recom- 
mend early  consideration  of  such  a  change. 

A  second  step  which  would  increase  choices 
open  to  Social  Security  beneficiaries  would 
be  through  expanding  the  program's  fiexl- 
blUty  for  those  who  choose  to  continue  work 
after  65. 

Without  flexibility  In  the  system.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  Individuals  to  taUor  It  to  personal 
situations  they  face  In  later  years  of  life. 

Some  flexlblUty  has  been  gained  by  changes 
which  permit  persons  to  elect  receipt  of 
benefits  before  age  65.  Lower  paymente  are 
received  when  such  election  is  made. 

When  a  person  elects  to  defer  benefits  until 
age  66  or  68  or  70.  however,  he  gains  vir- 
tually nothing.  Indeed,  without  Increasing 
his  benefits,  he  Is  actually  required  to  pay 
additional  Social  Security  taxes.  The  inequity 
of  such  a  practice  Is  obvious. 

This  discrimination  against  the  person 
who  desires  to  continue  employment  not 
only  goes  against  the  personal  preference 
of  many  senior  citizens,  but  also  against  pro- 
fessional opinion  as  to  what  is  best  for  older 
persons. 

We  advocate  consideration  of  Improvement 
in  the  Social  Security  system  which  would 
permit  realistic  annual  Increments  In  bene- 
fiu  for  persons  electing  to  postpone  retire- 
ment to  ages  beyond  65. 


>  See  f  ooUiote  1. 
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recognized  Ciat 
that  Congress 


INCOMC  ASST7«ANC«  1  «OC«AM 

Important  as  improyemen  U  In  Social  Se- 
curity may  be.  It  must  be  '~-^""^»>^  tliat 
they  have  their  limitations 
For  thla  reason  we  urg< 
Rive  most  careful  consideration  to  develop- 
ment of  an  Older  American^  Income  Assur- 
ance Program,  outside  the  iweUare  pattern, 
which  win  assure  at  least  minimum  income, 
through  governmental  sup] elements,  to  all 
the  elderly  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able 
t3  receive  a  decent  standard  of  Uvlng. 

Whether  such  a  program  should  be  com- 
pletely financed  and  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  Involve  a  combl- 
uatlon  of  Federal  and  SUte  funds  may  be 
subject  to  argiimenu  Ths  fact  remains. 
however,  that  some  such  ipproach  appears 
necessary  If  this  NaUon  Is  to  meet  Its  ob- 
ligaUon  that  aU  older  p«rsons  enjoy  de- 
cent standards  of  living. 

One  such  proposal  was  olfered  in  the  90lh 
Congress  and  with  modifi  rations  again  in 
the  91rt  Congress  by  Senator  Winston 
Prouty  of  Vermont.  Senator  Prouly's  bill. 
S  3554,  provides  that  th(re  be  a  Federal 
supplement  to  bring  the  total  Income  of 
each  unmarried  person  over  66  up  to  $1,800 
a  year  and  each  marriel  couple  up  to 
»a400.  The  amount  of  subaldy  would  be 
the  difference  between  other  income  of  the 
Individual  or  couple  and  the  $1300  and 
•2.400  respecUvely. 

Some  mechanism  such  »s  this  seems  to 
l)e  the  one  way  that  the  p|x)blem  of  Income 
inadequacy  can  be  met  at  |a  cost  In  keeping 
with  the  wllllngnesa  of  ytounger  people  to 
pay  the  bill,  and  this  is  jparUcularly  true 
If  financing  occurs  out  of  i  the  general  fund 
rather  than  through  SoclU  Security  taies. 
Aa  an  Income  supplement  program,  the 
coat  to  the  taxpayer  woulf  be  subsUntlally 
lower  than  that  required  by  any  effort  to 
raise  Social  Security  minimum  benefit*  to 
comparable  levels.  This  is  extremely  im- 
portant because  there  apbears  to  be  little 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
raise  mlnlmums  to  such  levels  in  the  near 
future.  Congressional  relu 
ediy  inspired  bj  the  feelf 
pie  who  must  pay  the 
any  Federal  program 
through  Social  Security 

Senator    William    B. 
approached   It   In   anothe 

an  amendment  to  the  Adi,^ 

posed  Family  Assistance  [Act  which  would 
provide  for  supplements  to  a  minimum  of 
$155  monthly  for  personaJ  age  72  or  over. 

However  desirable  It  might  be  to  promise 
older  Americans  that  thilr  basic  economic 
needs  can  be  met  through  raising  Social 
Security  minimum  benefits  now  to  $125  or 
$150  a  month  or  more.  It  Is  grossly  unfair  to 
do  so.  Nothing  in  the  35-y«kr  history  of  Social 
Security  suggest*  that  Congress  will  take 
such  dramatic  action,  regardless  of  how  badly 
It  might  be  needed.  The  obvious  reason  that 
such  promises  are  unreall*Oc  is  the  cost  and 
destruction  of  the  concept  of  Social  Secxirtty 
as  "Insurance"  rather  ttan  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

Sympathetic  as  they  nay  be  to  the  Im- 
portance of  caring  for  t^elr  seniors,  young 
workers  appear  unwllUqg  to  pay  the  in- 
creased Social  Security  taxes  necessary  to 
support  such  minimum  S^lal  Security  bene- 
fits. Their  attitudes  ari  reflected  In  the 
hesiUncy  of  the  Ooogrert  to  pass  such  pro- 
posals. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  mani  young  Americans, 
struggling  to  meet  Immediate  family  ex- 
pense*, are  paying  Sodlal  Security  taxes 
greater  tbmn  their  Faderal  Income  tax 
liability.  Simultaneously,  as  muc^  aa  40  per- 
cent of  Income  subject  to  Feder»l  Income 
taxea  U  exempt  from  Social  Security  taxa- 
tion, much  o<  It  in  th4  hand*  at  ptnoDa 
most  able  to  pay. 


For  the  present,  however,  the  one  approach 
which  would  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  aged  and  do  ao  with  a  price  tag  which 
could  be  borne  by  the  young  appears  to  be 
that  offered  by  an  Income  assurance  plan. 
This  cou'.d  help  those  who  need  help  most 
without  creating  a  vrtndfall  for  those  now 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  financial  needs. 
A    general    income    supplement    program 
would  also  serve  the  many  persons  not  now 
covered    by   Social   Security,   such    as   some 
school  teachers.  State  and  Federal   govern- 
ment employees,  and  others  whose  employ- 
ment Is  not  or  was  not  covered  in  the  past 
by  Social  Security.  Large  numbers  of  these 
persons  are  among  those  with  lowest  Incomes. 
Efforts  to  provide  some  protection  to  per- 
sons not  covered  by  Social  Security  began  In 
1965  with  the  Prouty  amendment  which  au- 
thorized   payments   In    the    amount   of    $35 
monthly  (now  $46)    to  such  persons  age  72 
and  over  who  had  no  other  pensions.  Even 
with  all  the  limiting  amendments  imposed  by 
Congress    on    this    proposal,    the    problem's 
magnitude  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  over 
600,000  persons  qualified.  For  many   it  was 
the  only  source  of  cash  income. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  Income  sup- 
plement program,  however  devised,  would 
have  an  advantage  as  a  mechanism  to  elim- 
inate abject  poverty  among  the  elderly  be- 
cause It  would  avoid  unearned  Increments  to 
persons,  some  of  them  wealthy,  who  are  not 
In  need. 

This  Is  why  the  total  net  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. Important  to  favorable  consideration 
for  any  proposal,  would  be  much  lower  than 
a  comparable  Social  Security  minimum 
benefit. 

MESICAKE 


anee  Is  undoubt- 
_  of  younger  pto- 
ies  necessary  for 
aich  is  financed 
xes. 

xbe  of  Ohio  has 
way  by  offering 
ntstratlon's  pro- 


After  3  years  of  operation,  the  Medicare 
program  obviously  la  beset  by  numerous 
problems.  Since  these  are  now  under  exam- 
ination by  congreaslcHial  committees  with 
legislative  responslbUlty  in  these  areas.  It  la 
unnecessary  here  to  review  the  numeroua 
shortcomings  which  have  been  encountered. 
Even  with  Medicaid  as  a  supplement,  how- 
erer.  It  appears  necessary  for  revisions  in 
deUvery  of  medical  care  under  programs  sup- 
ported entirely  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds 
to  see  that  they  more  satisfactorily  meet  the 
most  crlUcal  medical  needs  of  the  aged. 

Financial  and  service  delivery  problems  are 
making  It  increasingly  difflcult  for  Medicare 
to  fuinu  promises  made  for  the  program.  Si- 
multaneously there  have  been  numerovis 
complaints  from  beneficiaries  because  of 
service  inadequacies.  Difficult  as  the  task 
may  be,  it  is  evident  that  attention  first  must 
be  given  to  correction  of  these  deficiencies  as 
a  prelude  to  broadening  provisions  of  the 
law.  Such  revisions  should  recognize,  how- 
ever that  there  are  many  serious  unmet 
medical  needs  among  the  elderiy  to  which 
careful  attention  should  be  given. 

One  problem  of  parUcular  concern  to  us  Is 
provision  of  long-term  care  to  older  person* 
with  varying  degree*  of  disability  and  Ulnea*. 
We  believe  It  imperative  that  Congrea*  ad- 
dress Itself  mo«.  carefully  to  this  problem  so 
a*  to  ease  the  heavy  burdens  now  Impoeed  by 
protracted  terminal  Illness  and  highly  expen- 
alve.  Irreversible  chronic  disease. 

The  percentage  of  older  person*,  whose  dU- 
abllity  and  lllnea*  needs  can  efficiently  be 
met  through  instituUonal  care  such  a*  offered 
In  homes  for  the  aged,  nursing  home*  and 
similar  inatituUon*.  Is  small.  None-the-les* 
the  co«t  of  their  car*  remain*  one  of  the 
most  frightening  possibilities  facing  older 
Americana  and  their  famUle*. 

We  recommend,  further,  that  Medicare  be 
extended  to  all  persons  over  65,  regardless 
of  Social  Security  sUtus.  who  are  in  need 
of  such  coverage.  Many  persons  not  now  cor- 
ered  have  financial  need  a*  great  a*  thoee 
who  are  beneflclarte*.  Financing  of  «uch  cov- 
erage should  come  from  the  general  fund  <d 
the  Treasury,  otherwise  those  who  pay  So- 


cial Security  taxes  will  ht  paying  for  a  pro- 
gram not  primarily  designed  as  "Insur- 
ance." 

TAXATION 

One  serious  problem  facing  many  older 
persons,  as  revealed  repeatedly  in  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  hearings.  U  that  created  by 
rising  taxes. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  areas  which 
are  clearly  subject  to  effective  Federal  tax 
relief. 

We  recommend  updating  of  retirement 
Income  tax  credit  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  retirement  Income  credit 
section  of  the  code  was  enacted  In  1954.  It 
established  for  certain  retirees  a  tax  benefit 
similar  to  that  others  have  by  means  of  the 
tax-free  Income  they  receive  from  Social  Se- 
curity. The  retirement  Income  credit  was 
computed  on  the  maximum  Social  Security 
benefit.  By  the  language  of  the  tax  code, 
however,  the  tax  base  sUU  stands  at  $1,524 
which  was  the  appropriate  figure  8  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  several  So- 
cial Security  Increases,  but  no  comparable 
adjustment  in  the  retirement  income  credit 
provision.  The  Congress  should  consider  up- 
dating section  37  of  the  1954  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  tax  treatment  for  all  retirement  In- 
come. 

We  urge  action  further  to  simplify  that 
portion  of  tax  retxirn  forms  related  to  retire- 
ment income  credit  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Its  present  complexity  result*  In 
many  older  persons  paying  taxes  In  excess 
of  the  law's  requirements. 

We  also  recommend  that  medical  and  drug 
expenses  erf  older  people.  Including  those  re- 
lated to  dental  services,  be  made  deductible 
subject  to  a  reasonable  celling,  from  income 
subject  to  Federal  taxation.  This  could  be  a 
reinstatement  of  deductibility  for  persons 
past  65  as  applied  to  Federal  Income  tax 
prior  to  1967. 


■ESCARCH   IK  AGING 

If  our  objectives  for  all  older  Americans 
are  to  be  achieved  with  reasonable  speed,  the 
Nation  needs  facts — facts  about  the  present 
and  facts  about  what  may  be  in  the  future. 

We  strongly  recommend  Increased  support, 
financial  and  otherwise,  for  Immediate  ex- 
pansion of  research  In  the  field  of  aging. 

Doubtless  almost  all  basic  and  applied 
scientific  research  U  of  benefit  to  the  old 
as  well  as  the  young.  There  needs  to  be  more 
careful  determination,  however,  of  how  the 
products  of  such  research  may  be  applied  to 
the  particular  problem*  of  those  In  middle 
and  later  years. 

There  is  need,  too,  for  more  effective  re- 
search directed  specifically  at  the  implica- 
tions of  age  In  order  to  develop  realistic  and 
nexlble  national  policies  and  attitudes  to- 
ward aging  which  can  more  satisfactorily 
meet  the  needs  of  people. 

Obviously  the  Nation  needs  more  distin- 
guished scholarship  such  as  the  work  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida.  University  of 
Iowa.  Drake  University,  Duke  University  and 
the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
That  It  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
such  gerontological  centers  be  encouraged 
has  been  called  for  In  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  24  Introduced  by  Senator  George 
Murphy  of  California  for  himself  and  other 
minority  members. 

Research  obviously  should  range  far  be- 
yond the  physical  science*.  Possibly  the  great- 
est need  may  be  for  research  in  the  economic 
and  social  aspect*  of  the  aging  phenomenon 
Practical  research  should  also  permit  full 
expression  by  older  Americans  themselves 
about  their  problems,  desire*  and  estimates 
of  what  is  needed  for  the  future. 

INTTJiTlOK 

No  review  of  today'*  needa  of  older  Ameri- 
cana would  be  complete  without  reference  to 
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the  most  serious  and  universal  economic 
problem  they  face — Inflation. 

President  Nixon  deserves  highest  com- 
mendation for  placing  control  of  inflation 
at  the  top  of  his  domestic  objective*. 

Any  effort  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 
older  American's  fixed  Income  should  be  ap- 
plauded. We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the 
President  full  support  In  this  campaign. 

Minority  members  of  this  committee  have 
repeatedly  taken  the  lead  in  recognizing  that 
the  most  universal  and  serious  sources  of 
problems  of  older  Americans  Is  the  massive 
loss  of  real  income  through  inflation. 

We  have  maintained,  with  wide  support 
from  economic  experts,  that  control  of  in- 
flation can  only  be  achieved  through  Fed- 
eral policies  which  are  fiscally  sound  and  by 
roll  call  votes  of  Members  of  Congress  which 
are  consistent  with  such  policies. 

We  reiterate  our  concern  for  reduction  In 
and  postponement  of  unjustifiable  or  low- 
priority  Federal  expenditures.  It  Is  essential 
that  those  in  control  of  the  Congress  face 
up  to  their  responsibilities  and  put  an  end 
to  rising  public  deficits  and  debt,  which  lay 
the  foundation  for  Inflation  and  high  In- 
terest rates. 

Previous  minority  reports  of  this  commit- 
tee have  discussed  how  Inflation  injures  the 
worker  In  factory,  shop,  office,  or  on  the 
farm.  The  facts  are  too  evident  to  require 
repetition  here  now.  The  truth  is  all  citizens, 
save  possibly  the  very  rich,  are  hurt  by  ris- 
ing living  costs.  None  suffer  more,  however, 
than  older  persons. 

Summary  of  Recommendations,  Minority 
Views,  Senatx  Speciai.  Committee  on 
Acuta 

The  following  are  the  Minority  Recom- 
mendations.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  as  they  appear  In  the  Introduction 
of  Minority  views  signed  by  Senators  Prouty, 
Fong,  Miller,  Hansen,  Murphy,  FYinnln,  Gur- 
ney,  Saxbe  and  Smith  (111.)  : 

1.  Automatic  coet-of-Uvlng  Increases  In 
Social  Security  benefits  to  prevent  hardships 
due  to  Inflation. 

2.  Across-the-board  Increases  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.' 

3.  One  hundred  percent  of  primary  Social 
Security  benefits  to  older  widows. 

4.  Major  liberalization  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity earnings  test  ao  as  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion against  those  who  continue  to  work,  full 
or  part  time,  especially  those  with  relatively 
low  Social  Security  benefits. 

5.  Upward  adjustments,  actuarially  deter- 
mined, in  Social  Security  benefits  for  those 
who  defer  retirement  beyond  65,  so  that  their 
continuation  In  the  work  force  will  not  be 
penalized. 

6.  An  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance 
Program  offering  income  supplements  to  the 
elderly  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
attain  a  decent  standard  of  living  at  would 
be  forced  onto  public  assistance. 

7.  Medicare  coverage  for  p>ersons  past  65 
not  presently  covered  and  In  need  of  such 
coverage. 

8.  Improvements  In  medicare  aervloe  and 
financing  which  will  reduce  excessive  bur- 
dens imposed  by  current  deficlende*. 

9.  Updating  of  retirement  Income  tax 
credit  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

10.  Exclusion,  subject  to  a  reasonable  cell- 
ing, of  medical  and  drug  expenses  from  older 
persons  Income  subject  to  Federal  taxation. 


1  Senator  Miller  notea  that  a  15-percent 
Increase  In  benefit*  went  Into  effect  on 
Jan.  1,  1970,  ao  that  an  automatic  Increase 
In  benefit*  to  keep  pace  with  increases  In 
the  cost  of  living  should  be  adequate,  with 
exceptions  to  be  covered  by  an  Older  Amer- 
icans Income  Assurance  Program.  (See  rec- 
ommendation 0.) 
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11.  Adequate  financing  for  research  In 
aging. 

12.  Soimd  governmental  policies  which  will 
help  bring  Inflation,  the  most  universally 
serious  problem  for  older  Americans,  under 
control. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate  the    following   letters,   which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Conveyance  op  Certain  Fedskally 

Owned  Land  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of 

Oklahoma 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  convey  certain  fedenUly  owned  lands  to 
the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Prospectus  ros  Altekations  at  Virginia 
Heating,  Refrigeration  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal Plant.  Arlington.  Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  prospectus  for  alter- 
ations at  the  Virginia  Heating,  Refrigeration 
and  Sewage  Disposal  Plant  In  Arlington, 
Va.  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Prospectuses  for  Proposed  Alteration  of 

Public  BvAJtanB 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  prospectuses  for  pro- 
posed alteration  of  public  buildings  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCUSLLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operation*,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  2763.  A  bill  to  allow  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional systems  and  equipment  over  and 
above  the  statutory  price  limitation  (Rept. 
No.  91-893). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session, 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Sam  Harry  Wright,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
November  26,  1969,  as  the  representative  ol 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  Trustee- 
ship C^ouncU  of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve 
on  the  Council  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3872.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leona  Lopez: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
8.  3873.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Corazon  Q. 
Qulmlno;  and 

S.  3874.  A  bill  tar  the  reUef  of  Narclsa 
Caban  Cabbab;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PEARSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Pkouty.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Pack  WOOD,  and  Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  3875.    A    bin    to   amend    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Art  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
rail  transportation  of  freight  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  general  purpose  box  cars 
owned   by  the  United  States;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cocnmerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.     JAVITS     (for    himself,     Mr 

Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  MillesI  : 

S.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  an  wage  and 

price  stability;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 

and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  387&— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  RAIL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OP  FREIGHT  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  DEFENSE  IN  GEN- 
ERAL PURPOSE  BOXCARS  OWNED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  for  myself  and 
cosponsored  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  Commerce  Committee  fMr.  Mag- 
nuson), Mr.  Pastore,  all  the  members  of 
the  Special  Subcommitte  on  Freight  Car 
Shortages,  Mr.  Hartke — ^the  chairman — 
Mr.  PROtJTY,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Cannon, 
also  Mr.  Packwood  and  Mr.  Hatfield. 
designed  to  meet  the  basic  cause  of  the 
critical  boxcar  shortage  that  persists  to- 
day, not  only  in  my  region,  but  across 
Uie  Nation.  The  plain  fact  is  there  sim- 
ply are  not  enough  boxcars. 

ITiis  bill  would  enlarge  our  Nation's 
overall  boxcar  fleet  by  arranging  for  the 
construction  and  purchase  of  boxcars 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  thereby  releasing  those 
cars  presently  in  use  by  DOD.  This  meas- 
ure is  vitally  needed,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Defense  is  hold- 
ing cars  at  many  shipping  points  across 
the  country  smd  paying  quite  substantial 
demurrage  charges  on  them;  while  at 
the  same  time,  grain  is  overflowing  the 
elevators  and  spoiling  on  the  ground  in 
the  midwest,  while  coal,  perishables  and 
other  products  are  also  waiting  to  be 
transported  from  points  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  national  defense  pur- 
poses undoubtedly  require  at  times  that 
cars  be  held  at  various  shipping  points. 
This  is  understandable  and  justifiable. 
Accordingly,  this  bill  would  provide  ade- 
quate cars  for  such  purposes,  would  ease 
tiieir  administrative  burdens  while  also 
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saving  Uxpayers  money.  N(  t  only  would 
this  represent  a  wiser  ext^enditure  of 
Government  funds,  but  It  coUld  ultimate- 
ly produce  a  net  savings  in  the  national 

budget.  .    .1.  I 

The  important  thing,  hoiiever.  Is  that 
funds  wiU  be  spent  in  a  p)sltive  way— 
in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  criUcal  box- 
car shorUge  rather  than  l  or  continued 
pavment  of  excessive  charges  in  the  na- 
ture of  parking  fines  on  ci  rs  which  are 
so  desperately  needed,  but  which  are  sit- 
ting idle  at  various  places  throughout  the 

Nation.  ^ ,    .   „  ,„j 

This  blU  Mr.  President,  ui  not  intended 
to  prejudice  any  current  Efforts  wnthin 
the  Congress  or  the  Execufcve  which  are 
directed  at  other  aspects  of  the  boxcar 
shortage  problem.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  to  establish  proper  ates.  demur- 
rage charges,  penalties,  anc  other  regula- 
tions to  increase  boxcar  utilization.  But 
this  proposal,  which  has  re  :eived  support 
from  east  and  west,  deals  x-ith  the  basic 
problem  of  inadequate  boxcar  supply. 

Mr  President,  within  a  few  weeks, 
combines  and  harvest  crev  s  will  be  mov- 
ing into  the  Kansas  wheal  fields:  but  as 
farmers  and  grain  dealers  across  the 
Midwest  are  well  aware,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  this  new  crop  reaches  the 
market.  ^.    ,         ^^„, 

Unfortunately,  however  this  Is  no  new 
problem  to  the  people  o1  the  Midwest. 
The  first  case  to  be  held  t>efore  the  In- 
tersUte  Coriunerce  Comn  ission— docket 
No  l-188r-^as  a  petition  by  fanners 
in  the  DakoU  territory  (omplaining  of 
inadequate  boxcar  supply. 

In  my  SUte  today,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  economic  loss  due  to  the 
boxcar  shortage  runs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  million  per  y(  tar. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  no 
longer  sectional;  It  is  a  national  prob- 
lem of  awesome  complexi  y  which  affects 
not  only  market  price  str  ictures.  but  m- 
temational  trade  as  wel     The  problem 
today  is  no  longer  seasoial;  it  is  year- 
round.  ,   1    * 
Mr    President,    on   Jme   24   of   last 
year  I  made  a  sUtemenl  on  the  Senate 
floor  indicating  that  duripg  1968  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  pai 
fines  on  the  order  of  tei 
dollars,  possibly  even  $1 

that  date,  the  figure.  I  a^ 

decreased.  The  overall  pupply  of  cars 
however,  has  been  worsening  for  years, 
as  the  following  chart  irdicates. 
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boxcars  sufficient  for  the  transporUtion 
of  the  essential  commodities  of  this  Na- 
tion. Accordingly.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
redirect  our  Governments  vital  resources 
toward  the  Improvement  of  a  grave 
situation  rather  than  toward  the  ag- 
gravation of  a  worsening  dilemma.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  the  consideration  to 
the  proposal. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CooK> .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  bo  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3875  >  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  rail  transportation  of  freight  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  general 
purpose  box  cars  owned  by  the  United 
suites  introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-  follows: 

S.   387S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Renresentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.b.i. 
1  et  seq  )  is  amended  by  redeslgnaUng  sec- 
tion 26  as  section  27  and  by  inserting  before 
such  section  a   new  section  as  follows: 


NOT  EVEN  A  MINIMUM  STANDARD 
OF  DECENCY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
month  ago.  Republican  Senators  attend- 
ing our  weekly  policy  committee  limch- 
eon  heard  a  most  moving  address  by  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  1,529  Americans  held 
prisoner  by  North  Vietnam. 

Without  any  formal  vote  or  resolution, 
all  of  us  vowed  to  help  this  noble  woman 
and  the  other  wives,  parents,  and  fami- 
lies of  these  prisoners. 

Every  day  since  then  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  despicable  refusal  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  observe  even  a  min- 
imum standard  of  decency  with  respect 
to  these  prisoners. 

Each  day  we  have  demanded  that 
every  resource  of  our  Government  and 
of  various  concerned  international  or- 
ganizations be  utilized  to  persuade  the 
captor  government  to  observe  the  pris- 
oner of  war  conventions  to  which  that 
government  is  a  signatory. 

Oui-  topic  is  not  new.  and  our  prose  is 
not  original.  It  may  be  boring  and  repe- 
titious to  a  few.  but  we  know  we  speak 
for  most  Americans. 

This  is  the  very  least  we  can  do.  The 
wives,  the  parents,  the  children  of  these 
Americans  held  prisoner  have  not  given 
up  hope.  Nor  can  we. 


out  demurrage 
of  millions  of 
million.  Since 
Informed,  has 


•National  Defense  Freight  Cars 
•Sec   26    (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (1) 
shall  arrange  for  the  construction  and  pur- 
chase  of   such    number   of   general   purpc^e 
box  cars   (not  less  than   10.000)    as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
all  freight  tendered  to  railroads  subject  to 
this  Part  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
suitable  for  transportation  in  such  cars.  In 
eenerdl    purpose    box    cars    owned    by    the 
United  States  or  in  general  purpose  box  cars 
nrovlded   in  exchange  for  such  cars  owned 
by   the   United   States.    (2)    may   enter   into 
such  agreements  with  such  railroads  as  are 
necessary   to   provide    for   the   maintenance 
and  most  efficient  use  of  such  cars  owned  by 
the  United  States,  including  exchange  agree- 
ments, and  to  provide  for  necessary  rate  ad- 
justments in  order  to  recognize  the  United 
States'  capital  Investment  in  such  cars. 

••(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  section  (a)  (1)  the  sum  of 
$120  million,  such  funds  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 


PtAIN.  UNEQUIPPED   80XCARS 


Date 


&  rnership        Stmiceabl* 


J»n.  1. 1958.. 
J»n  1,1960.. 
)in  1.1962.. 
Jan  1. 1963.. 
Jan  1. 1964.. 
Jan.  1. 196S.. 
Jan  1. 1966.. 
Jan  1.1967.. 
Jan  1.1968.. 
jin  1.1969.. 
Feb.  1.196S.. 
Mar.  1.  I9SS. 


Mr.  President,  given 
cial  condition  of  most 
railroads,  It  is  simply  \ 
pect  that  the  rallroadii 
build  or  purchase 
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685,276 
6U.«18 
609,487 
S78,834 
543.898 
508.713 
473,798 
454,  761 
427. 206 
404,592 
403,241 
401,864 


653.060 
608.275 
559,688 

532.469 

505.273 
474.632 
444  485 
427, 404 
397.501 
376,957 
376,007 
374. 459 


the  present  flnan- 
.  of  our  Nation's 
i^nrealistic  to  ex- 
will  be  able  to 
ade<juate  numbers  of 


JOHN  GRAVES 
Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  saddened  by  news  of  the  death  of 
Mr  John  Graves.  We  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle,  in  particular,  knew  and 
loved  John,  an  able  young  man  who  had 
served  us  well  as  assistant  secretary  of 
the  majority.  His,  of  course,  was  a  fa- 
miliar face  and  a  pleasing  personaUty 
for  all  of  us,  no  matter  which  side  of  the 
aisle  we  occupied.  That  John  Graves  is 
gone  at  such  an  early  age  seems  most 
unlikely,  but  it  is  true.  I  wiU  miss  him. 
as  I  am  sure  aU  Senators  wlU.  And  I 
should  like  to  express  a  sense  of  loss  at 
his  passing,  and  condolences  to  his  wife 
and  children. 


S  TOES  SUFFER,  SAYS  SENATOR 
SYMINGTON 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
sad  plight  of  our  American  shoe  workers 
is  well  known  to  aU  my  fellow  Senators. 
One  man  who  has  long  recognized  the 
problem  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri <  Mr.  Symington  ) . 

Last  night  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  speak- 
ing to  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of  Mis- 
souri, men  who  have  suffered  just  as 
dearly  as  those  in  my  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  Senator  Symington  called 
for  a  properly  balanced  policy  which 
would  protect  these  men  and  their  em- 
ployers from  what  is  now  certain  eco- 
nomic downfall. 

Senator  Symington  realizes  that  what 
is  desperately  needed  is  a  policy  of  pro- 
tection which  is  both  fair  to  our  own 
workers  and  fair  to  foreign  manufactur- 
ers  a  policy  which  would  result  if  S. 

3723,  which  I  introduced,  was  to  become 

law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  this  extremely  important  and 
timely  speech  by  Senator  Symington  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Quiet  Invasion 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  America 
emerged  from  four  years  of  conflict  as  the 
most  powerful  trading  nation  In  the  world. 
Our  economy  was  by  far  the  strongest  on 
earth;  and  our  currency  ruled  all  flnancUl 
markets. 

Europe  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  de- 
veloped world  wa«  In  ruins;  and  political 
and  economic  collapse  threatened  many 
States. 

It  became  Increasingly  clear  that  unless 
the  United  States  poured  massive  economic 
aid  into  these  countrle*  In  order  to  help 
them  back  on  their  feet,  the  active  radical 
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parties.  Including  those  directly  connected 
with  the  Comintern,  could  well  take  over. 

Accordingly  President  Truman  launched 
nn  unprecedented  aid  program,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  which  was  designed  to  underwrite  the 
recovery  of  Europe;  and  from  Its  Inception 
in  1948  over  16  billion  American  dollars 
were  funneled  to  that  part  of  the  world 
through  this  program  alone. 

Never  In  the  course  of  history  has  one 
nation  given  so  much  so  freely,  and  asked 
so  little  in  return. 

To  say  the  Marshall  Plan  was  successful 
would  be  an  understatement.  With  this 
Uansfusion  of  our  dollars,  Europe  recovered 
rapidly.  Stability  and  prosperity  returned  to 
the  point  where  today  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  has  assumed  the  number  one 
spot  as  the  leading  trading  power  In  the 
world — a  position  once  held  by  the  United 
States. 

In  effect,  therefore,  our  country,  the 
architect  of  Europe's  new  prosperity,  has 
bankrolled  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  at 
very  great  expense. 

The  same  story  is  true  with  respect  to 
what  we  did  for  Japan,  beneficiary  since 
1945  of  over  three  billion  dollars  In  United 
States  economic  assistance.  Today  this  small 
Island  nation  Is  second  only  to  our  country  in 
Gross  National  Product  among  the  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

Prom  1958  to  1968  world  trade  doubled; 
and  during  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
additional  record  growth;  but  Industry  In 
this  country  has  not  benefited  from  this  ex- 
pansion as  It  should;  in  fact,  our  own  balance 
of  trade  abroad  has  been,  and  Is.  deteriorat- 
ing rapidly.  This  diminishing  trade  surplus 
result*  from  a  steady  increase  In  Imports  to 
the  point  where  In  1969  the  United  States 
bad  by  far  the  largest  balance  of  payments 
deficits  m  Its  history — 6.9  billion  dollars, 
more  than  double  any  previous  year. 

Of  course  part  of  the  negative  balance  of 
payments  situation  Is  due  to  inflation  here  at 
home;  but  the  real  source  of  the  problem 
goes  far  beyond  that.  It  Is  a  matter  of  record 
that  Europe  and  other  countries,  particularly 
Japan,  through  the  establishment  of  non- 
tarlfl  barriers  after  they  have  made  tariff 
agreements  with  us,  have  taken  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  previously  agreed  upon  trade 
policies;  have  for  example  created  clever 
new  Impediments  to  the  entry  of  our  exporta 
into  their  markets,  which  Impediments  en- 
able them  to  circumvent  said  tariff  agree- 
ments. 

As  a  result,  it  Is  becoming  steadily  more 
difficult  for  this  country  to  compete  In  var- 
ious types  of  goods,  not  only  on  the  world 
market,  but  right  here  at  home;  and  the 
basic  reason  for  this  unfortunate  condition 
Is  the  soaring  Influx  of  cheap  labor  Imptorts 
which  this  Government  allows  to  come  In 
from  abroad. 

As  our  own  exports  decline  because  of  in- 
ability to  meet  price  competition  from  over- 
seas, and  as  our  imports  therefore  rise,  the 
result  can  only  be  less  production  here  at 
home;  and  therefore  fewer  jobs. 

In  Its  effort  to  promote  free  trade,  the 
United  States  has  made  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  reduce.  If  not  eliminate,  non-tariff 
barriers.  Directly  contrary  to  that  "good 
neighbor"  policy,  however,  the  European 
Common  Market,  along  with  Japan  and  other 
countries,  have  been  establishing  new  dis- 
criminatory arrangements  which  are  designed 
primarily  to  cut  off  Imports  from  the  United 
States. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  story  about  the 
good  Samaritan  who  came  upon  a  man  being 
attacked  by  thieves.  Disregarding  his  own 
safety,  he  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken 
wayfarer,  chased  the  assailants  away,  nursed 
the  battered  victim  back  to  health,  and  then 
gave  him  fine  garments  to  replace  his  tat- 
tered clothing. 


When  the  victim  had  sufficiently  recovered 
to  resume  his  way,  however,  instead  of  thank- 
ing the  good  Samaritan  for  saving  his  life, 
clothing  him,  and  nursing  him  back  to 
health,  he  beat  the  Samaritan  over  the  head 
and  fled  with  aU  of  the  latter's  possessions. 

Maybe  this  story  Is  not  strictly  applicable; 
but  one  now  has  the  right  to  ask  Just  how 
long  can  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
tinue to  defend  the  free  world,  almost  by 
itself,  and  in  addition  finance  the  free  world, 
almost  by  itself;  and  at  the  same  time  agree 
to  policies  which  allow  these  other  countries, 
through  the  lower  prices  they  are  able  to  offer 
as  the  result  of  far  lower  wages,  to  take  work 
out  of  this  counuy;  work  which  represents 
the  opportunity  for  decent  jobs  for  our  own 
people? 

No  industry  In  the  United  States  today 
feels  the  pinch  of  this  unfair  foreign  compe- 
tition more  than  does  the  shoe  Industry. 

Although  because  of  advanced  technology 
manufacturers  of  Ainerican  footwear  still  en- 
joy a  substantial  productivity  edge  over  most 
of  their  foreign  competitors,  the  far  lower 
standard  of  living  characteristic  of  the  other 
countries  which  produce  shoes  automatically 
gives  the  latter  a  tremendous  market  ad- 
vantage. 

As  iUustratlon,  labor  consimies  some  30  to 
40  percent  of  the  cost  of  shoe  production  In 
this  country.  But  it  would  actually  be  Illegal 
if  American  industry  paid  its  shoe  workere  as 
little  as  they  receive  in  all  other  competing 
countries. 

Our  nation  today  enjoys  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world;  and  of  this  we 
should  be  proud  Indeed  The  average  wage  of 
footwear  workers  in  the  United  States  Is  $2.29 
per  hour  in  mid- 1969  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor;  and  that  is  low  as 
against  the  average  Industrial  wage  In  this 
countrv. 

Nevertheless  Italy,  our  leading  shoe  com- 
petitor, pays  its  shoe  workers  only  $1.04  per 
hour;  and  In  Spain,  another  leading  exporter 
of  leather  footwea^  the  hourly  wage  earned 
by  their  shoe  workers  would  not  buy  a  dozen 
eggs  in  this  country.  It  averages  56<'  p©» 
hour. 

Japan,  the  world's  leading  vinyl  footwear 
manufacturer.  Is  little  better.  Its  shoe  work- 
ers average  58c  per  hour. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  American  producers 
find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with 
this  foreign  production? 

Based  on  the  above  facts,  it  is  not  hsu-d  to 
see  why.  during  the  ten  year  period  from 
1960  through  1969.  there  was  no  growth 
whatever  in  domestic  shoe  production; 
whereas  the  importing-  of  shoes  Increased 
over  600^;. 

In  1969.  196  million  pairs  of  shoes  were 
imported  Into  this  country,  an  increase  of 
11.5  percent  over  the  previous  year.  That 
figure  represents  34  percent  of  estimated 
domestic  production. 

As  all  of  us  here  tonight  realize  only  too 
well,  this  rising  tide  of  shoe  production  Is 
having  widespread  ramifications  on  our  shoe 
Industry  here  at  home;  and  because  Missouri 
has  always  be  a.  as  It  Is  today,  one  of  the 
leading  shoe  producing  states,  this  develop- 
ment Is  of  special  interest  to  our  own  com- 
munities. -^ 

The  closing  of  American  shoe  factories 
more  than  doubled  in  1969;  and  twenty-five 
percent  of  all  such  factories  have  shut  down 
since  1947. 

What  this  means  we  are  actually  doing 
through  our  trade  policies,  therefore.  Is  Im- 
porting shoes  while  we  export  Jobs. 

One  result  of  such  short-sighted  policy 
Is  that  many  American  shoe  firms  have  set 
up  manufacturing  divisions  in  other  coun- 
tries, claiming  they  must  do  so  In  order  to 
meet  competition. 

This  policy  of.  m  effect,  exporting  Jobs  not 
only  affects  urban  and  suburban  areas :  It  has 


a   direct   effect   on    the   prosperity   of   rural 
America:  and  these  are  the  reasons  why. 

The  shoe  industry  is  largely  made  up  of 
small  and  medium-sized  manufacturing 
components.  As  example,  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  all  shoe  production  In  the  United 
States  Is  located  '  i  towns  of  25,000  or  less; 
because  as  automation  replaces  more  and 
more  farm  workers,  many  shoe  companies 
have  located  In  rural  communities,  where 
they  have  found  available  labor  of  the  best 
type;  and  today  thousands  of  Mlssourians 
primarily  interested  In  agriculture  work  in 
these  plants  so  as  to  supplement  their  farm 
earnings. 

In  1968  there  were  approximately  92  shoe 
plants  in  Missouri:  and  a  majority  of  these 
were  located  in  rural  counties.  These  plan"! 
accounted  for  over  21.000  local  jobs,  with  a 
total  payroll  of  some  $20  million. 

In  many  rural  Missouri  communities,  a 
footwear  factory  Is  often  either  the  principal 
or  the  only  industry,  and  its  closing  could 
spell  economic  disaster  for  an  entire  town. 

To  further  Illustrate  the  negative  aspect 
of  this  segment  of  our  foreign  policy,  in  the 
decade  prior  to  1968.  the  number  of  jobs 
in  the  production  of  footwear  In  Missouri 
declined  26  percent. 

Today  the  role  of  the  rural  communities  in 
our  society  has  never  l>een  more  important. 
We  know  only  too  well  how  overcrowded  are 
our  cities,  how  they  suffer  from  grave  Ills 
which  It  will  take  careful  planning  and  a 
long  time  to  eliminate. 

Continued  farm-to-clty  migration  because 
of  lack  of  jobs  can  only  aggravate  these  al- 
ready serious  problems. 

By  the  end  of  this  century  America  will 
be  forced  to  accommodate  an  additional  100 
million  people.  Where  are  we  going  to  put 
them?  What  are  they  going  to  do?  Should 
we  not  try  to  maintain  those  policies  which 
will  give  them  worthwhile  jobs  at  decent 
wages;  and  spread  that  work  around  so  we 
do  not  get  a  further  concentration  of  the 
population  in  the  large  cities? 

The  small  towns  of  riu-al  America  hold 
much  of  the  key  to  the  future  of  this  nation; 
and  therefore  they,  along  with  the  rural 
communities  which  support  them,  should  be 
maintained  and  developied. 

What  better  Incentive  could  there  be  to 
remain  on  one's  land  than  the  possibility  of 
a  good  Job  near  at  hand? 

It  Is  because  of  the  broad  and  basic  policies 
which  now  face  America  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  our  present  trade  policy  with 
regard  to  shoe  Imports  can  be  Justified. 

Let  us  hope  also  that  we  can  make  major 
Improvement  In  the  quality  and  design  of 
our  footwear.  If  we  look  at  the  shoes  our 
wives  are  wearing,  the  chances  are  good 
that  some  of  them  have  been  imported  from 
Spain  or  lUly.  Ab  a  noted  professor  of  poUU- 
cal  economy  stated  recently:  "While  there 
Is  no  quantitative  proof  available,  I  think 
It  clear  that  such  factors  as  prestige,  value, 
style,  and  higher  quality  are  becoming  crucial 
determinants  for  Imported  goods  In  the  afflu- 
ent United  States  marketplace. " 

In  addition,  let  us  all  dq  our  best  to  Im- 
prove even  further  the  efficiency  of  American 
plants.  Many  of  the  European  and  Japanese 
planu  often  buUt  with  our  aid,  are  very  new 
and  very  modem;  so  we  In  turn  should  con- 
tinue to  modernize  our  own  factories,  thereby 
maintaining  technological  superiority. 

There  are  some  who  claim  also  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  some  viUl  skilled  trades 
within  the  shoe  industry,  such  as  stitchers 
and  cement  lasters.  Perhaps  new  training 
programs  could  re-train  upward  those  pres- 
ently employed  in  the  industry;  and  also 
attract  young  men  and  women  who  will  be 
important  to  the  shoe  production  of  to- 
morrow. 

Tbe6«  structural  adjustments  wUl  take 
Ume    however.  In  the  Interim,  why  should 
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SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIPENT  NIXONS 
MOVE  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be 
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Senator  from 
ask  unanimous 
by  him  in  sup- 
move  In  Cam- 


half  of  the  distinguishejd 
Florida  (Mr.  Qutiney),  : 
consent  that  a  statement 
port  of  President  Nixonis 
bodia  and  a  telegram  fVom  William  O. 
Conomos.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Or- 
lando Sentinel,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statsmknt  or  Sbnato«  GumNET 

B4r  President.  In  the  bast  10  days,  we 
have  heard.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say.  a  huge 
outcry  from  the  Amerlcaiis  who  oppose  our 
presence  In  Cambodia  I  disagree  with  much 
of  what  I  have  heard,  bu^  I  am  prepared  to 
stipulate  that  much  of  tl$e  criticism  of  the 
administration's  position 
tlonal.  Some  of  It.  ho« 
and  Irrational;  I  have  In 
tlon  of  schools,  the  assaul 
name-calling,  referring  t. 
a  "mur^lerer."  for  Instonae.  We  have  heard. 
as  I  said,  from  the  oppotients  of  the  Jam- 
bodlan  decision.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
hear  from  Prealdent  Nixon's  supporters. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  printed  a  petition 
In  lu  Sunday.  May  10,  edIUon.  As  of  May  21. 
the  petition  had  been  signed  by  more  than 
90  000.  The  paper  InfouM  me  that  many 
thousands  of  addlUon*.  signatures  have 
come  In. 


Orlando.  Fla. 

Senator  Ed  QumNET, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Nixon: 

•The  following  petition  was  printed  in 
Sunday  s  Orlando  Sentinel  and  has  been  re- 
printed since  then  In  the  Sentinel  and  the 
Orlando  Evening  Star: 

"  We  Pledge  Allegiance— A  Petition  to 

PxESTOENT  Nixon 
••  We  members  of  the  silent  majority,  ob- 
lect  to  demonstrations  and  desecrations  to 
our  flag  promoted  by  professional  revolu- 
tionaries. _,,  .  _..». 
•  The  television  networks  are  filled  with 
interviews  of  people  talking  about  being 
"turned  off"  and  alienated  from  their  coun- 

""•We  the  undersigned,  have  been  alien- 
ated too.  We  are  alienated  by  the  unpa- 
tr'oi'ic  rabble  we  see  on  our  television  screens. 

"  If   you  are  going  to  listen,  don't  forget 
that  we.  too.  are  Americans. 

■  We  want  you  to  listen  not  only  to  the 
angry  man  but  also  to  the  loyal,  taxpaylng. 
concerned  Americans  who  believe  that 
change  must  come  only  through  constitu- 
tional means-not  by  violence  and  threats 
of  violence  from  a  small  minority  who  attract 
the  television  cameras. 

■  Our  message  to  you  Is  that  we  also 
want  the  war  m  Vietnam  to  end  but  we 
think  your  decisions  In  Vietnam.  Cambodia 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  America. 

"  Do  not  fall  us  now  In  the  face  of  a  mob 
brought  to  a  frenzy  by  enemies  of  our  coun- 
trv.  (End  petition) 

"By  noon  today  we  had  counted  more 
than  25.000  signatures  to  the  petition  and 
thousands  of  others  remained  uncounted. 
We  will  forward  these  signed  petitions  to 
you  in  a  few  days. 

•  The  people  of  central  Florida— and  I 
think  the  people  of  the  entire  nation— want 
vou  to  know  that  those  who  shout  the  loud- 
est should  not  cause  you  to  waiver  from  your 
goals  of  seeking  a  Just  peace  In  the  world 
and  keeping  America  strong. 

•  The  signers  of  this  petition  will  not 
march  on  the  White  House,  they  will  not 
rampage  with  rocks,  they  will  not  close 
down  our  Institutions.  They  speak  softly 
with  confidence  In  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  knowledge  that  they  are. 

indeed.  ,,         __  , ., 

'•  "The  Silent  MAjoarrr. 
William  O.  Conomos. 
Editor  and  Publisher,  Orlando  Sentinel. 
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EARL  BURTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S 
SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  OP  THE 
YEAR 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  I  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  President  Nixon  has 
declared  this  week  NaUonal  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.  At  that  time  I  stated  that  It 
is  the  many  small  businesses  and  not  the 
corporate  giants  which  form  the  real 
backbone  of  our  economy.  I  also  said 
that  it  is  only  through  creativity  and 
determinaUon  that  small  businessmen 
have  been  able  to  survive  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  economic  life. 

Such  creativity  and  determinaUon  are 
no  better  exemplified  than  by  Earl  Bur- 
ton from  my  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  has  been  chosen  Granite  State 
SmaU  Businessman  of  1970  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Advisory  CouncU  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr  President,  I  think  it  is  symbolic 
that  the  man  accorded  this  honor  is  not 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 


puterware  or  spacecraft  components  or 
other  esoteric  products,  but  in  the  rather 
unglamorous  business  of  rubbish  dis- 
posal. However,  it  is  an  important  busi- 
ness since  the  collection  and  proper  dis- 
posal of  waste  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  solving  the  environmental  crisis  which 
is  causing  us  so  much  concern. 

Mr.  President,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's announcement  of  the 
award  to  Mr.  Burton  details  how  he  built 
this  business  on  hard  work  and  determi- 
nation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  announcement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
New  Hampshire  Small  Businessman  of  1970. 
Earl  BtJRXON.  of  Hudson.  Owner  of  Earls 
Rubbish  Disposal  Service 
The  New  Hampshire  Advisory  Council   of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has  cho- 
sen as  Granite  State  Small  Businessman  of 
the  Year  1970  Earl  Burton  of  Hudson,  owner 
of  Earls  Rubbish  Disposal  Service.  A  special 
committee,  headed  by  Donn  Tlbbetts  of  radio 
station   WGIR.    Manchester,   announced    Its 
decision  after  reviewing  several  nominations 
submitted    by    members    of    the    Advisory 
Council. 

"This  type  of  business  is  neither  exciting 
nor  glamorous,"  says  Chairman  Tlbbetts. 
but  here  Is  a  typical  small  businessman  who 
has  been  successful  through  his  own  determi- 
nation plxis  a  significant  assist  from  SBA " 
The  choice  Is  timely,  to  say  the  least,  now 
that  the  environmental  crisis  has  spurred  all 
conscientious  citizens  to  demand  action  for 
a  clean  environment. 

EJrl  Burton  organized  his  business  In  Jan- 
uary 1963  and  registered  his  operation  as 
Earl's  Rubbish  Disposal  Service.  He  started 
with  used  equipment  which  he  ran  almcsi 
dav  and  night  without  help. 

In  May  1963.  Earl  purchased  a  new  truck 
and  business  Increased  so  fast  that,  by  July. 
It  was  necessary  to  hire  one  employee.  During 
the  first  seven  months  of  1964.  contracts  ex- 
ceeded total  sales  of  1963.  Another  new  truck 
was  bought  in  May  1964  and  a  second  em- 
ployee hired  In  June  of  that  year.  By  contract 
and  for  a  monthly  Income  of  approximately 
•3  000  Earls  collected  and  disposed  scavenger 
from  seven  large  industries,  four  important 
restaurants,  and  several  homes  In  the 
Nashua-Hudson  area. 

Request  for  service  kept  Increasing.  Funds 
were  urgently  needed  to  acquire  more  equip- 
ment especially  large  rubbish  containers 
costing  $225  each,  to  place  on  customers 
premises  for  storage  between  collections.  Earl 
also  built  a  garage  to  store  his  trucks  and 
equipment.  Short-term  notes  In  Nashua 
banks  required  high  monthly  paymenu.  Eart 
Burton  also  owned  a  home  on  School  Street. 
Hudson,  where  he  Uved  with  hU  wife  and 
family.  , 

In  the  faU  of  1965.  Earls  Rubbish  Disposal 
applied  for  a  loan  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  HU  bank  stated  that  It  had 
"no  Interest  In  participating  In  this  loan  at 
this  time."  Part  of  the  loan  was  to  repay 
short-term,  high-Interest  notes  which  often 
kin  new  small  business.  But  Burton's  service 
was  Increasingly  needed  and  successful.  Man- 
agement was  weU  qualified,  collateral  ade- 
quate, records  accurate,  ability  to  repay  evi- 
dent. The  loan  was  approved  on  November  29. 

1965. 

Sales  assets  and  services  have  Increased 
constantly  since  then.  Earls  business  seems 
assured  as  scavenger  Increases  between  four 
and  ten  per  cent  a  year  In  the  United  States, 
and  public  officials  applaud  every  good  per- 
formance by  private  enterprise  of  scavenger 
collection  and  disposal. 
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TO     INSURE     AN     ORDERLY     AND 
SAFE    WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  Ambassador  to  Italy  and  former 
Member  of  Congress,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  of  May  7,  com- 
mented directly  on  the  Cambodian  mat- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Luce  said: 

If  American  servicemen  are  to  be  brought 
safely  out  of  Vietnam,  no  other  course  was 
possible. 

She  stated  that  40,000  Communist 
troops  "were  lying  in  wait"  in  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries,  to  commence  "am- 
bushing and  machine  gunning  our  de- 
parting troops"  during  the  continuation 
of  the  President's  withdrawal  plan,  and 
to  further  massacre  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

This  prospect,  Mrs.  Luce  stated,  made 
the  Cambodian  decision  necessary  "to 
leave  the  unhappy  South  Vietnamese 
even  a  fighting  chance  to  survive  after 
we  pull  out.  It  also  means  that  we  have 
to  use  every  damn  bit  of  fire  pwwer  we 
have,  including  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  to  insure  an  orderly  and  safe 
exodus  of  American  forces.  This  is  the 
course  the  President  has  taken:  he  has 
'widened  the  war'  in  order  to  narrow  it 
for  our  withdrawing  troops  and  our  left- 
behind  allies." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  a  brief  news 
report  concerning  the  comments  of 
John  M.  Allison,  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  faculty,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  May  7,  1970] 
PRO-NnoN 

For  good  or  ill,  under  the  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  goal  of  military  victory  In 
Vietnam  was  formally  abandoned  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  when  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  stopped  In  1968.  and  official 
peace  negotiations  with  North  Vietnam  were 
undertaken  In  Paris.  Also  under  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  and  still  hoping  the  policy 
would  convince  the  North  Vietnam  negotia- 
tors of  his  honest  Intent  to  end  the  war, 
President  Nlzon  made  the  decision  to  with- 
draw our  fighting  forces,  over  a  period  of 
time  and  In  an  orderly  fashion.  That  with- 
drawal was  proceeding  on  schedule,  when, 
last  week.  President  Nlzon  resumed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  entered 
"neutral"  Cambodia  militarily. 

If  American  servicemen  are  to  be  brought 
safely  out  of  Vletnema,  no  other  course  was 
possible. 

Prom  the  very  hour  when  the  decision  was 
made  to  renounce  military  victory,  and  end 
as  soon  as  possible  American  involvonent 
In  the  war.  It  should  have  been  clear  to  all 
thoughtful  Americans,  that  there  were  only 
three  ways  U.S.  forces  could  get  out;  they 
could  go  like  shorn  sheep;  they  could  go 
like  beaten  and  bloody  goats;  or  they  could 
go  like  wounded,  but  fighting,  lions. 

To  leave  like  sheep — peaceful  sheep — 
meant  that  our  forces  would  leave  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  conclusion  of  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful peace  negotiations  In  Parts. 

God  knows  that  Kennedy  tried,  and  John- 
son tried,  and  Nixon  has  tried,  to  negotiate 
any  kind  of  peace  that  would  leave  South 
Vietnam,  and  Southeast  Asia,  free  from  Com- 
munist annexation,  and  would  not  destroy 


our  Image  and  Influence  In  the  free  nations 
of  Asia. 

Statesmen  of  other  nations  all  over  the 
world  were  urged  to  use  their  good  efforts  to 
persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate. 
(They  tried  and  failed.)  The  bombings  in 
the  North  were  halted  long  ago.  Cease-fires 
were  repeatedly  offered,  and  even  unilaterally 
Initiated.  And  the  "neutrality"  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  was  respected,  despite  the  fact  that 
North  Viet  forces  were  using  those  countries 
as  military  sanctuaries. 

All  American  peace  efforts  have  been  to  no 
avail.  History  records  that  the  sole  peace 
proposals  North  Vietnam  has  ever  been  will- 
ing to  entertain  are  the  virtual  surrender  of 
U.S.  forces,  and  the  virtual  capitulation  of 
the  South  Vietnam  government.  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  and  Nixon  have  all  rejected  this 
total-vlctory-for-Ho  formula  sis  the  basis  of  a 
viable  peace.  (Here  we  should  remember  that 
President  Kennedy,  who  sent  the  first  mlU- 
tary  advisers  to  Saigon,  also.  In  1962,  sent 
5,000  marines  to  Thailand  to  prevent  a  North 
Vietnam  threat  to  use  that  country  as  an- 
other military  base  for  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  Southeast  Asia. ) 

Today,  In  the  light  of  the  history  of  the 
long-deadlocked  Paris  peace  talks,  It  Is  hard 
to  understand  what  Is  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  continue  to  blame  Nlzon — as  they  did 
Johnson — for  a  U.S.  failure  to  "negotiate 
peace."  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they 
either  lack  the  p>olltlcal  guts  to  caU  fol'  a 
total  U.S.  surrender,  and  to  advocate  com- 
munism for  all  Southeast  Asia,  or  they  are 
really  Ignorant  of  the  long  history  of  the 
efforts  of  three  presidents  to  end  the  war 
honorably. 

When  the  policy  of  gradual  withdrawal — 
to  which  Nlzon  had  committed  himself — 
failed  to  break  the  deadlock  In  the  Parts 
negotiations,  the  President  was  faced  with 
a  bleak  and  tragic  prospect:  If  he  continued 
to  weaken  Amertcan  forces  in  Vietnam,  long 
before  the  last  man  left,  the  withdrawal 
might  turn  Into  an  American  Dunkirk,  and 
we  might  be  driven  out,  like  beaten  and 
bloody  goats,  by  the  forces  of  Ho.  These 
forces,  40.000  strong,  were  lying  in  wait,  in 
their  Cambodian  sanctuaries,  only  35  miles 
from  Saigon. 

Hanoi  has  never  renounced  Its  goal  of  mil- 
itary victory.  What  If  they  came  down,  like 
the  wolf  on  the  fold,  ambushing  and  machine 
gunning  our  departing  troops,  as  they  gath- 
ered at  staging  areas,  and  marched  towards 
air  fields  on  their  way  home?  The  bloodiest 
rout  In  all  Amertcan  history.  And  what  would 
happen  then  to  the  loyal  Vietnamese?  Does 
anyone  doubt  that  they  would  be  massacred 
by  the  thousands?  One  only  has  to  remember 
how  the  North  Vlets  treated  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  Hue  when  they  "liberated" 
that  unh^py  city. 

Nixon  has  refused  to  take  this  risk  of  an 
American  Dunkirk. 

Those  who  can  stomach  the  Idea,  and  who 
may  even  view  It  as  a  happy  end  to  the  Viet- 
nam war,  should  have  the  guts  to  say  so. 

Only  one  course  remained  that  could  hope 
to  Insure  the  safe  withdrawal  of  our  troops — 
to  go  out  like  lions — wounued,  but  neverthe- 
less, fighting.  This  meant,  inescapably,  clean- 
ing out  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  of  the 
Vietnam  enemy,  lest  he  be  tempted  to  seek 
the  definitive  military  victory  be  has  always 
demanded,  by  wiping  out  all  Americans  left 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  swarming  like  locusts 
over  that  unhappy  country. 

And  no  other  course  now  can  hope  to  leave 
the  unhappy  South  Vietnamese  even  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  survive  after  we  puU  out.  It 
also  means  that  we  have  to  use  every  damn 
bit  of  fire  power  we  have.  Including  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  to  Insure  an  or- 
derly and  safe  exodus  of  American  forces. 
This  Is  the  course  the  President  has  taken: 
he  has  "widened  the  war"  In  order  to  narrow 
it  for  our  withdrawing  troops  and  our  left- 
t>ehlnd  alllea. 


The  President  knows  what  brave  and  In- 
telligent men  have  always  known — that  the 
only  way  out  of  a  dangerous  situation  Is  to 
go  right  through  It. 

He  also  knows — he  has  said  It  himself — 
that  his  decision  may  cost  him  the  presi- 
dency. 

He  Is  being  supported.  In  this  tragic  hour, 
by  former  President  Johnson.  And  no  one 
with  an  lota  of  historical  sense  can  doubt 
that  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy,  If  they  were 
alive,  would  also  support  him.  And  so  would 
Lincoln  and  Churchill,  who  were  also  vilU- 
fied  and  ridiculed  and  burned  In  effigy  by 
their  own  countrymen,  lor  seeking  to  defend 
their  nations. 

I  dare  to  hope  that  the  majority  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  countrymen  will  also  support  him, 
since  the  average  American,  thank  God,  does 
not  have  the  vast  conceit  and  arrogance  It 
takes  to  insist  that  he  knows  better  how  to 
defend  the  nation  than  four  presidents. 

So  let  it  be  Johnson's  war  and  now.  Nix- 
on's war.  It  will  turn  out  better  for  us,  by 
far,  than  the  peace  that  men  like  Dr.  Oliver 
Lee.  of  the  UH.  and  Jerry  Rubin,  and  their 
Uk.  seek  for  our  nation. 

As  for  the  F^ilbrtghts,  the  Javlts,  the 
Goodells,  and  the  Youngs,  who  must  ride  in 
office  on  the  crest  of  the  liberal  left  waves 
In  their  constituencies,  one  can  only  regret 
that  they  prefer  to  read  "Profiles  of  Cotirage," 
rather  than  showing  them,  as  President  Nlz- 
on has  done. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
Former  Ambassadxyr  to  Italy 

and  Member  of  Congress. 


Cleveland's  Wire  to  Nixon  Is  Challenged 

A  former  diplomat,  now  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  HawaU,  has  challenged 
University  president  Harlan  Cleveland's 
telegram  to  President  Nlzon  opposing  the 
move  into  Cambodia. 

John  M.  Allison,. director  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Overseas  Career  Program,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  Nlzon : 

"As  a  retired  American  ambassador  to  Ja- 
pan and  Indonesia,  a  former  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  for  Far  Elastem  affairs  and  a 
present  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  I  wish  to  disassociate  my- 
self completely  from  the  telegram  sent  you 
by  President  Harlan  Cleveland  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"Having  spent  well  over  30  years  work- 
ing In  the  field  of  American  relations  with 
Asia,  I  seriously  question  Mr.  Cleveland's 
statement  that  'this  campus  Is  so  closely 
In  turn  with  the  fundamentals  of  Amer- 
ican relations  with  Asia'  and  his  using  this 
alleged  fact  as  a  Justification  for  his  tele- 
gram. 

"All  of  us  are  disturbed  and  anzlous  about 
the  situation  In  Cambodia  and  aU  of  Indo- 
china, but  I  doubt  that  any  of  us  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  have  enough  knowl- 
edge about  the  tremendously  complicated 
situation  m  that  unhappy  land  to  Justify 
our  attempting  to  put  public  pressure  on 
our  President." 


INDEFENSIBLE  CAMPUS  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distingxushed  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gtjrney)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  him  en- 
titled "Indefensible  Campus  Violence" 
and  a  telegram  signed  by  more  than  750 
Floridlans  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statemxnt  of  Senator  Gurnxt 

Mr.  President,  In  recent  days,  t4ie  Nation 
has  been  experiencing  an  almost  imprece- 
dented  wave  ot  protest  about  our  presence 
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In  CambodU.  Most  studenM 
behaved  nkUonally— regar-"- 
on  CambodU.  But  there 
side  to  the  protests.  A  si 
dents  have  taken   to   the 
commlttAd  crlmliial   ac'^. 
form  of  protest.  I  find  this 
reprehensible  and  IndeleM 
Incumbent  on  all  of  m  in 
less  of  our  views  on  Cambo 
to  do  what  we  can  to  halt 
can  begin  to  do  that  by 
acts  as  criminal  acts.  It  Is 
youth  to  think  that  they 
ernment    policy    by    '"• ■ 
buildings    or   by    co 
saults  on  policemen.  We 
not  sympathize  or  attempi 
violence  In  any  way.  We  m* 
promptly  and  emphatically 
I  have  received  a  telegrai 
than   750   Florldlans   whlct 
point:  these  Florldlans  are 
fully  so — at  the  disruptions 
ful  or  revolutionaries  and 
vl&ittng  on  our  campuses  *" 
they  are  doing  to  their  ' 


-regardle  >s 


sizeable 


mdelensll  ile 


L  Cambod  la 


can 
_^     burning 

committing 


In  colleges  have 
..oas  of  their  views 
hi  a  been  another 
;able  bloc  of  stu- 
sTeets  and  have 
1  uppoeedly   as   * 
criminal  conduct 
il,le:  /  think  It  Is 
(longress,  regard- 
l  a  and  Viet  Nam, 
Ihls  violence.  We 
1  libeling  criminal 
Insanity  Xor  the^e 
mflaence  Oov 
down    ROTC 
w-o    felonious    as- 
cijinot  and  should 
to  Justify  such 
mtist  condemn  it — 


signed  by  more 
emphasizes   my 
ipset— and  rlght- 
whlch  the  hand- 
malcontents  are 
ay  and  the  harm 
fellbw  students. 


tol 


W.'^tC^UlA.     FLA 

.Way  n.  1970. 
Edward  Gi-tincy. 
VS.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building 

Washington.  D.C.:  ..,.„„^. 

We  the  undersigned  cit  zens  and  iaxpa>- 
ers  of  the  SUte  of  Florida   irish  to  protest  the 
apparent  dlcUtion  of  a  fev<  militant  students 
at  our  SUte  universities.  We  firmly  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  studi  nts  at  these  unl- 
ve^mes   woild   prefer    to   be   l^f/^^'°««  ^° 
pursue  their  educations  a  id  that  State  offi 
clals   and   university   administrators  should 
recognize  their  rights  and   the  rights  of  the 
people  who  pay  the  bills  f  >r  the  universities 
we  respectfully  request  an  investigation  ol 
the  sources  of  these  disti  irbances    Are  they 
fueled    by   militant    professors,   professional 
outside  agitators  or  out  ai  id  out  subversives 
Concernedly, 
Joseph  A.  Manclnl.  Dewfy  E.  Whldden,  Sr 
Margaret  S.  Wefford.  Doyle  E.  Carlson.  Jr 
Ann  Sasser.  Willie  Sente  fltt.  Enira  P.  GH- 
breath    Joyce  M.  Sutton    Don  Henry.  Billy 
l^i  vGrgll  P.  Weed.    Vllllam  H.  Perdue, 
Emory  L.  Burnett.  Unda  Lauhon 

O  K  Johnson.  Kathi  ryn  B  McDonald 
Lawrence  See.  Gordon  L.  Murphy.  JMnw  R 
Dudley.    Ardls   See.   Jam*  "    =-    ""•*    * 

Carlton    Gilbert  C.  Rovue.  

M.  J.  Rltchey.  Pern  Rltctiey.  Dolly  Murphy 
Hugh  Murphy. 

lievlnta  Parnsworth.   li.    -.    _ 

Jarvu  Leon  Schrader.  Pa;ty  C.  Schrader,  Jim 
Jarvls.  Alonzo  Whlteheadl  Virginia  Pa«e"on, 
W  P  Darts  Mrs.  W.  P  qavis,  James  Knight, 
Joe  Cannon,  Scaffest  S  .  tommle  Albrttton. 

Milton  Poucher.  W   G   Smith.  J.  B.  Ander 
son   Jr..  Kenneth  WUUs.lW   J.  Kelly,  George 
T  Troedon.  K.  M.  Barkdill.  Marshall  Gough, 
^^Sllverman,    J.    V    Michell.    Donney 
Waters.    Charles    Dicky.    W.    A.    Fussell,    C. 

E  C  Beddlck.  Carilyn  Reddlck,  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Cloud,  J.  ojanlth,  O.  D.  Brum- 
mett.  Bett,  J.  Bryan,  ^th  C-  Hartonpe^. 
Harlan,  Nelda  Mallory,  fnn  Nell  Brady.  Ed- 
ward B.  Thomas.  Jamei  R.  MlUer,  RichaM 
tlaenpaa.  Dorla  Ann  W<*fe,  Irene  Fuawsll. 

Dora  miendreras,  UHm  Dadrldge.  D.  B. 
L^rt,  J.  C.  Rlchard^n.  O^  W.  McClenu- 

than  Lester  Shmard.  Sidney  Brawdy,  Wilbur 
Turner  Dean  H.  Richardson.  Joseph  Jemlgar, 

Sharon    Richardson,    Dudley    Rogers.    Tony 

Garza,  Jr..  Gwendolyn  Jerlgan. 

dine  Chevmte,  Frank  IChoate.  Frank  Lewis, 

Irvln  La  Rue.  June  C.  Voucher,  H.  A^trlck- 

land.    BooaJd    Watars    L.   W.    Bobarts,    R. 

Smith.  Gl*dyi  B»rl«T,  lUmlse  C.  WyK.3.  L. 

Parker.  LeUad  WUUu,  tlobert  Bay  8mlU». 
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Charlie  Jones,  Harry  S.  Milbrtth,  R.  C. 
Mmecy.  Juanlta  Mllbrath.  L.  E.  Reas.  D.  O. 
Wlstol,  waiter  B.  OllUt,  D*"^"  ^,  ?*'"'J'' 
J.  C.  Hayman,  Billy  O.  Ward,  Ff^ik  J.  Man- 
clnl, Helen  W.  Manclnl.  Roy   Conerly,  Irvln 

Bill  Barley.  Robert  L.  Hugh.  W.  Dow  Dur- 
rance.  Bonita  Durrance,  Nortrls  Brooks,  Mwy 
E.  Brooks,  Mary  C.  Makowski,  E.  A.  Makowskl. 
Jack  Eason,  Edgar  Davis,  Dolorls  G.  Smith, 
Clerance  A.  Sterner.  Mrs.  Clerance  A.  Sterner. 

Jim  Moye.  ^„iii„,- 

E  O  Roberts.  H.  D.  Shuman.  Zelma  Collins. 

Joe  B    Mosley.  Harry  Gause,  E.  A.  Rumb  ey. 

Dot  Campbell.  Ruth  M.  Vam,  Liz  Rumbley. 

Alma  Lee  Clark.  Mrs.  Ann  Page.  C.  W.  Pope. 

Juanita  Mosley.  Betty  Gause. 

Mrs     M     B.    Bonsome.    Vlanna    Grlmsley. 

Iu»Tence  Ford,  Wanna  Ford,  Johnny  L.  C<^- 

burn.  Blllv  R.  Harris.  Herman  L.  Grlmsley. 

E    C    Harlan.   Mrs.   Adrian   Chapman,   Mrs. 

Louise  Willis.  Wayne  Rlckett,  James  L.  Ed- 
wards. Roy  Yarbrough,  John  Albrttton 

Talmage  Hughes,  Floyd  WUUams,  Vemon 

Keen.  Vernon  Manley.  PhU  Sorrell^.  J.  ^v  s. 

Archie  Tinman.  Mrs.  Lois  Harris  Doris  Wells. 

John  W.  Edwards,  R.  L.  Jeter.  Richard  Alien. 

Kretia   H.   Rosenberger.  Bettie  J.  Harrison. 

^TeJ^'e^H^l^n.  Alice  Harrison  Judy  Tate^ 
Gerald  Puller.  Mike  Tate,  f/^^t'^^^^^^^JJ/ 
^  Howard.  Nlta  L.  Terrell,  J.  W.  Cejka  III. 
Loran  Cognum.  Mildred  Kelly,  Charles  B. 
Anderson.  Wayne  H.  Powell,  Judy  Christian, 
James  Christian,  A.  Bailes. 

James  Miller,  Judy  Miller,  Oscar  T.  M^er, 
Mrs.  Oscar  Miller,  Doyle  Bryan,  I- J-  Nf^b, 
Loui^  Bryan.  C.  B.  03ryan.  Mrs.  Marie  Polk, 
Mr"  R  H  Le,  Mrs.  Bob  Pile,  J.  T.  Mitchell. 
Ro^rt  O.  Dick.  Charles  Hodges,  Laura  Bos- 

''ceoll  Martin.  Doyle  Powell,  Anna  V  Con- 
ner, Lena  Thompso,  Catherine  Adams,  J  R. 
R«evee.  Margie  ^''''"^ar^  Mart  n  C^  W. 
Altman,  Oscar  Jolnor.  Eva  Mae  W^"«'  »  ^ 
Kinney    Lois  Shackleford.  R.  L,  Smith. 

S^yfe  crews,  A  K.  King.  WlUardK^ Dur- 
rance J  Y.  Jlrst,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Warren.  Jr.. 
Tena  Chambers.  Elmo  Rol^rt  I^othy 
Bault,  Dwlght  L.  ^Prince  D/<=''^^^' 
Frances  Louis  Meadows,  E.  L.  Meadows, 
Smiley  B  Browning.  Alice  Browning. 
^11  Autry.  Zelma  Wamock.  L«>  WarnocK 
Martin  P.  Roberts.  Bonnie  Clark.  UUlan 
Shackleford.  Dorton  Shackleford,  Oeorge 
i^,  Morris  Clavel,  Junior  MuUlns,  Hazel  B. 
Clavel.  Bertha  Brantley,  F.  Marlon  Hennles. 
M  Wesley  Shockey,  R  H.  Herr. 

CharlJ  E.  Baggott.  M.  D.  Hlmron.  Eric 
Bennett.  Bin  Blackmon.  Elvis  Adams.  M.  o. 
CasUeberry.  Joel  Ever.,  E.  D^Bostlck,  Lemuel 
H  Bryan.  W.  D.  Haney,  Charles  C.  Heath, 
Mltzl  B.  once.  Pete  Grlce.  Vonnle  I^. 

A.  L.  Lanigan.  Max  Hardee.  W.  W.  Nichol- 
son Grady  Grimes,  WlUls  C.  Beatty.  Phillip 
Long,  Perry  Stanford.  N.  R.  PoUtdale  B. 
Bryan.  J.  S.  Deal,  T.  H.  Lowe,  Ethel  TomUn- 
son  Pam  Bishop,  Mildred  Hadsel.  Pearl  Grlce. 
Ruth  Anderson,  Beatrice  Lanigan.  Amo- 
gene  Magee.  CTeo  Home,  Pearl  Smith.  George 
W  Magee.  Isabel  F.  Aklns.  Prlscllla  Blair. 
John  Cameybertha  Adkins,  Donna  Ann- 
strong.  Mrs  James  Gist.  James  V.  Gist. 
Tomye  R.  Albrttton.  Sammy  Saro. 

C  E  Adkins.  Mary  Kllpatrlck.  J.  A.  Kll- 
patrlck.  Anette  Jones.  Ruth  E.  Kimbrough. 
CP  Blackmon.  CFW  Post  4349.  G.  F.  Kim- 
brough  (chaplain).  Mrs.  R-  A.  Bla«kmon. 
Susie*  M  Kimbrough.  A.  W  ^Unbrough. 
Donna  K.  JonguJ.  K.  Thomas,  Jacob  O.  Bond, 
Betty  Hunter,  Garland  Van  Sickle. 

Cleo  Deprtest.  James  Martin,  Truman  Carl- 
ton James  E.  Jenkln,  Henry  DanieU.  B.  E. 
LOM  Standley  Webb,  C.  A.  Mlckarso*!,  David 
Stanford.  Glorts  J.  Chapman.  Ann  James, 
Ann  Stephens.  Carrie  Belle  DanleU.  B.  W.  O. 

^ward  Jones,  Bobby  B.  Scogglns,  Geor^ 
Wadwrorth.  Ferol  Jones,  T,  H.  Carlton.  W.  W. 


Johnson,  F.  A.  Taylor.  Jack  See.  O.  K.  String, 
er  Sadie  Brown,  Rosalind  Bass,  Jesse  Manlor. 
Jimmy  Cox.  Harry  Baxter,  Alvln  Huddleston, 
NeU  Griffin.  _      ,.     „,    » 

NataUe  Whldden,  Onelta  ReveU,  W.  E. 
Cochrane.  Zola  Trultt,  Avis  Sasser,  Arden 
Rawls  B  R.  Cooper.  E.  B.  Leeo,  Prances  Lee, 
Betty  N.  Bryant.  Una  F.  ErUberger,  Betty 
Pace    W    J.  See.  Mrs.  Ronald  Galllard. 

Mrs  Sarah  Albrltton.  Mrs.  Carol  Albrttton, 
Lil  G  Huss.  Essie  Bennett,  Mary  B.  Bryant, 
lUa  Jean  Jernlgan.  Natha  Lee  Stannage,  John 
Stannage.  Sylvia  Stannage,  Charles  Bryan. 
Jack  Trultt.  J.  W.  Eason,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Easln. 
Flovd  M.  Perkins. 

A  E  Hugglns,  Charles  L.  Dixon.  Mrs. 
Geneva  Grtmsley,  Joseph  R.  Colavlto.  Robert 
Burge  Bobby  R.  Wooten,  Hubert  Grlmsley. 
B  J  Chavls,  Earl  Knight.  Harry  Perry,  R. 
Wayne  McCorklll,  Edward  Schontag,  C.  W. 
Currue.  Jimmy  Parker. 

Jerry  Kyerky,  Kenneth  Martin,  Phillip  C. 
Roberts  E.  S.  Ceavel,  Fred  Polk.  R.  M.  Crews, 
Glenus  S.  Slaughter,  Tom  Sasser,  W.  I-  Ar- 
ren  Jr  H  P.  Johnson.  H.  W.  Kny,  Jr..  Bert 
CloU   John  K.  Casclne,  Marilyn  B.  Cascone. 

J  Lester  Blackburn,  Wilbur  E.  Blackburn. 
Dorothy  Blackburn.  Verna  R.  Blackburn. 
W  R  Boyer.  Karen  Boyer.  Virginia  Ben- 
nett Gertrude  DavU.  Marjorle  O.  DavU.  Dan 
A.  Davis.  V.  V.  Lee.  H.  O.  Coker,  H.  D.  GU- 
llard   F.  C.  Darling. 

Benlta  K.  Eklund.  Jlmmle  Smith.  James  D. 
Batts.  Helen  D.  Williams.  Duane  P.  Ncwris, 
Jerry  H.  Melendy.  Curtis  :.aelle,  C.  Altman. 
L  H  Sasser.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Margie  Sasser,  Tom 
cooper,  Charles  Abbot.  Richard  E.  Abbott, 
Jr.,  Raymond  F.  John. 

Joanne  John.  Jerald  Carlton,  Therman 
Boyd  Hester,  J.  A.  Stephens,  J.  O.  Cash,  Mrs. 
Joyce  Kersey.  C.  W.  Cooper.  W.  H.  King.  Be  e 
Abbott.  J.  E.  Abbott,  C.  R.  Splcola,  Jr.,  Mil- 
dred Cooper,  Zula  Cooper. 

Patricia  McQualg.  Vashtl  Abbott,  Julia 
Paye  Davis,  LuclUe  Albrttton.  Charles  D. 
Cadle  Susie  Alderman.  Evelyn  Alderman, 
Orcn  H.  Crawford  David  Boat.  Thomas  Crews. 
Ed  Sockalosky.  R.  H.  Brewerphlllp  Hlnes.  Al- 
bert S.  Lanier.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lanier.  Henry  Rich- 
ardson. 

Amon  Orlffls.  Aldean  Davis,  John  Henepir, 
Robert  Noblett,  Carl  J.  Neal,  Charles  Penlel, 
Tommle  Autry,  Ralph  L.  Crews.  J.  D.  Dasher, 
M.  H.  Stewart.  JeweU  Dean.  Charles  Grlmsley. 
L  A.  Roberts.  I.  B.  Knight.  _,^v»,. 

Prlscllla  McKnlght.  StelU  ^^^^V^;^ 
Prank  Farthing.  Bobby  Summerall.  Gladys 
Coker.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Plercy.  James  R.  Crews. 
Fred  W.  StcncU.  Roy  H.  Sldel.  Evelyn  Adams 

E.  P.  Adams.  Mrs.  Raymond  Lee,  Mrs.  Maudie 

Franklin.  ..      . 

E  E  Franklin.  Patricia  Deprlest.  Maude 
Josey.  Mrs.  Atlee  Long,  Bryant  L.  Coker,  J.  E. 
Lowe  James  W.  Wilson,  Mabel  Hanchey. 
5^7othy  H.  Chambers.  Elizabeth  Y.  Eaton, 
Tom  Prlne.  Louis  T.  Townsend.  Don  McAr- 
thur    R.  D   F,aton,  Wlnlfored  L.  Yarbrough. 

A  S  Yarbrough,  Mrs.  John  Parts,  Maude 
L.  Blackburn,  Mrs.  Lucille  Saywer.  Mre^ 
Myrtle  Whldden.  Mrs.  Harry  Etires  »^  To« 
Studstlll.  WUllam  H.  Shiver.  P«^  H    More, 

F.  W.  Bryan.  Louise  Hopson.  M.  A.  Giuian, 
G  M.  Kltchlngs.  Joseph  Wyckoir. 

VlnrtnU  Jones,  Fred  Whlstlecroft.  Roy 
Tho^>son.  Jerry  Northup.  WUUe  Noel.  Emo 
i^^Tnaomas  StudstUl.  Mrs.  K.  ^,^- C- «• 
Johnson,  Betty  Jo  Altman,  Dewey  Kltchlngs. 
Atra  Jordon.  K.  K.  Bryan.  Ivan  Hart. 

Cooper  smith,  W.  J.  Bryan.  Ruth  Jordan. 
Charlie  Hancock.  Mary  Hancock.  Kanpr  Mc- 
Clellan.  Florence  Powell.  V.  E^  Po'f  »•  ^^f^ 
L  Bryan  Dan  Jortlan.  lona  Bryant.  Jim  Har- 
nett. John  K.  Manley,  Gladys  M.  Manley. 

Kenneth  Blount,  Bobby  J.  Belcher  John 
Belcher,  Ella  Mae  Belcher.  JainM  9?2^' ^• 
Blmer  NorthuplJ  T,  Keraey.  »•  C-  MoCWlan, 
VlTUlan  McCleUan,  EUa  Kersy,  Helen  Knight. 
Wilson  Lee,  Bevell.  Val  R.  Patarlnl.  Sandra 
Wilson. 
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Ossle  Borne,  F.  L.  Bevell,  Jr.,  Maderia  J. 
Rouse,  R.  C.  Underwood.  Andrey  D.  Escin- 
dudl,  Beverly  Weed.  Catherine  J.  Evors.  De- 
lilah Brown,  Virginia  S.  Edwards.  Jacob 
Johnson,  Topsy  See,  Hazel  Oandy,  Louise  A. 
McCakeb,  Deborah  Martin. 

James  C.  Oabbard,  Gale  Ratllff .  Dewey  Ter- 
rell. John  H.  Boyetteo,  Robert  E.  Gregory,  Joe 
Woodbery.  Ruby  Sellers.  Harold  F.  Tew, 
Anne  Boyette.  Robert  K.  Stanford.  Joe  Bar- 
rett. Emerson  Jones.  Joe  Cotton.  Albin  Ebl. 

Mary  Cameron,  Maurice  Clavel.  R.  B.  Mc- 
Cade.  Charles  Stefflns.  E.  K.  Walker.  H.  A. 
Davis.  Tommy  Jackson.  John  Roy  Gough. 
Roger  L.  Jaudon.  K.  D.  Revell,  N.  E.  Niel- 
sen. Mrs.  George  Sasser.  Mrs.  K.  W.  Jernlgan. 
Sheila  Thornton. 

Ken  Nicholson,  Ed  Harlan.  Clyde  Ratllff. 
Jr..  Virginia  Lee  Gough,  T.  G.  Johnson, 
James  K.  Chancey.  Dale  Knight.  Loren  Al- 
brltton. J.  P.  Winchester.  Carl  Hanna,  George 
Framer.  Richard  Martin,  J.  M.  Goode.  Marian 
Ooode. 

Merle  Albrltton,  Grady  Tomllnson,  John 
H  Huss.  Donna  L.  Huss,  William  B.  Davis, 
Jemes  Householder.  David  W.  Lewis,  Nancy 
Craft,  J.  L.  Strickland,  Mary  Strickland.  WU- 
llam F.  Sasser,  H.  A.  Yarborough,  P.  O.  Lafon, 
Beimy  Albrltton,  Dlnna  Whitehead.  Prankle 
Powell. 

Louise  Rucker,  Coy  B  Rucker,  Betsy 
Kemp.  Gene  Kemp.  William  Ward,  Jenell 
Ward.  Harold  Murphy.  R.  E.  Stetler.  Alberta 
Muchruch.  W.  J.  Crawkey,  Eva  Crawley. 
Cheryl  Gibson,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Davis. 

Mrs.  Al  Lelngartner,  Donald  H.  Davis,  Wil- 
liam L  Gibson.  Al  Lelngartner,  Judy  Al- 
brltton,' Nettle  Croy,  Bill  Croy.  Terry 
Shackleford.  Elmer  Shackleford.  Delora 
Shackleford.  Kathleen  Morris,  Rogene  Morris. 
W.  E.  Davis. 

Julian  Ragan,  Phil  Lambert,  Daisy  Denny. 
Henry  Richardson,  Jackie  Richardson,  Peggy 
Richardson,  J.  H.  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Brown, 
A.  C.  Bell,  James  H.  Morrt.  Sheila  Lowe,  Earl 
Carter. 

Joan  Terrell,  Edward  Terrell,  Hoyt  V.  Ter- 
rell, Ruth  Terrell,  Jack  Jones,  Eunice  Jones. 
Jimmy  Brown.  Mrs.  Jimmy  Brown,  Clifford 
Welch,  Clyde  Welch.  R.  C.  Weeks,  Ada  M. 
Weeks.  Mrs.  Jlmmle  Richardson. 

Jlmmle  Richardson,  Mrs.  Paul  Richardson. 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Payne,  Paul  Henderson,  C.  R. 
Payne,  George  Osteen,  Margie  Osteen,  B.  R. 
Morgan.  Ethel  Morgan,  Billy  Rogers.  B4rs. 
Billy  Rogers.  Mrs.  Homer  Smedley.  Homer 
Smedley,  Tommy  Johnson. 

Virginia  Johnson,  M.  D.  Whldden,  W.  H. 
Spears,  Betty  J.  Henderson,  William  Moran. 
Barbara  Wilklns,  W.  R.  Chaote,  James  M. 
Bozeman,  G.  C.  Mills,  Amon  Grtffis,  Jerry 
Ward.  Coyle  E.  Windham. 

Jacqueline  J.  Windham.  Mrs.  Jo  Stanford. 
Joe  Stanford,  W.  O.  Stanford.  W.  C.  Moran. 
James  Colson,  Ellda  P.  Davte.  Alvln  B.  Till- 
man. Mrs.  J.  M.  Bozeman,  Mrs.  Chester  Crews, 
Chester  A.  Crews.  Mark  Leonord. 

W.  S.  Spear,  Mary  E.  Klein,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Wlngo,  W.  H.  Tomllnson.  P.  J.  Simmons,  Eth- 
llnd  Prescott,  lalllson  L.  Ortffln.  Fred  Sim- 
mons, Judy  Hlmrod,  Martha  Lee  Graham, 
Kenneth  Mayberry,  Ina  Mae  Mayberry,  Ray- 
mond Grahmon,  Barney  Prescott. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Osteen,  Can  Simmons,  Leore 
Simon.  Corlnne  Bond,  Mrs.  Jlmmle  Richard- 
son, Mrs.  Charlie  Anderson,  Charlie  B.  An- 
derson, B.  A.  Osteen,  Luther  H.  Sasser,  C.  E. 
Robertson,  M.  M.  Roberts.  Ann  Long. 

Jessie  Conerly,  R.  J.  Hodge,  Jr..  Donald  E. 
Smith.  Jason  Roberts.  Tyron  M.  Chapman. 
Gus  W.  Cleve.  Moses  Smith.  Jerell  Mosley, 
George  Jackson.  J.  B.  Evers.  William  Thomas. 
Wallace  Keeton,  Leon  Sharp,  Mrs.  Roger 
Fumantl,  Mrs.  Walter  Messlck,  Miss  Butler. 
Jacque  Perry,  Malba  Perry,  Herman  Grlms- 
ley, Merel  Abbott,  Betty  Lou  Miller,  Myrtlce 
Chapman,  Raymond  Chapman,  William  Paul 
Hunter. 

Margaret  Henderson,  Clerance  J.  Bowman, 


Harold  E.  Henderson,  Billy  Tubbs,  Jim 
Porter,  Kenneth  Watson,  Walter  Williams, 
Colemon  W.  Best,  Adrian  Chapman,  George 
Station,  Junious  Roberts,  Vgeorge  Ball,  Jr., 
Larry  Summers,  Jessie  Heeton. 

Bill  Taylor,  Charles  T.  Cooper,  Jane  My- 
ers Hall,  Jim  Frazler,  Theda  Walls,  Mary 
Lou  Wisbrod,  Robert  Traidwell.  N.  H.  Mur- 
dock.  B.  Hugh  Brodley.  Elaine  McCellan, 
Chrtstlne  Murdock,  Lamare  Conley.  H.  F. 
Aohnson,  J.  A.  Elch. 

Gordon  H.  Goodman.  Man  A.  Campbell. 
Martha  Mitchell.  Earl  Emith.  Kathryn  Cros- 
ley.  Mary  Drake.  H.  L.  Sanders,  Jr.,  Mary  Sue 
Williams,  Hazel  Mlrchell,  Pauline  Hancy, 
Sylvia  Coker,  Jean  Wilson,  Marlon  Kella. 

Nell  Couley,  Malcolm  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm Smith,  Pay  Oye,  S.  Lama^  Bostlck, 
Ruth  N.  Chancey,  Martha  Martin,  Lome 
Yetter,  Clarence  Coleman,  Donald  R.  Grif- 
fin, C.  H.  GrlfBn,  Jr.,  Walter  W.  Napier, 
Charles  A.  McQulen,  Jr.,  Leanora  H.  Shlff- 
ner. 

Shafter  Crawford,  Bernett  Shufferd,  Jeff 
Smith,  Frank  Wayne  Bass,  Dewey  W.  Cowart. 
Gordon  Stephens,  Joe  Baxter,  Horace  Gra- 
ham, Charles  H.  Tillman,  T.  S.  Napier,  Eu- 
gene Lanier,  Maurice  Albrltton,  Billy  Cathey, 
Joseph  Smith. 

Minor  Bryant,  V.  H.  Durrance,  B.  J.  John- 
son, Mrs.  B.  J.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Ora  Bryant, 
Mrs.  Rboda  Durrance,  Mrs.  Josephine  Smith, 
Mrs.  Marcelle  Aberwathy,  Earl  Sellers,  Jlay 
Whltt,  J.  W.  Brown,  Sr..  Gerald  Allison,  Earl 
White. 

Martha  Blackburn,  Herbert  Blackburn, 
Mildren  ScaSe,  Wade  Scaffe,  Mrs.  James  Sel- 
lers, Mrs.  Earl  White,  Billy  J.  Smith,  Harry 
L.  Smith,  Dempsey  Albrltton,  Ralph  Adams, 
W.  A.  Polston,  Alice  Whldden,  Margaret 
Johnson,  Bette  Hrabal. 

Grace  Clark,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whldden,  Melba 
Adauns,  Mrs.  Eva  Morgan,  Donald  Albrltton, 
Norman  Scaffe,  John  Hudson,  James  Nlchol-_ 
son,  James  Nichols,  Doyle  Parker,  W.  O.  Shir- 
ley, Fred  Cotrey,  Ruth  Best,  W.  N.  Nicholson. 

W.  SUtley,  Bob  Flte.  T.  S.  Trott,  Marton 
E.  Ratllff,  Donna  Jo  Dlsharoon,  Ines  H.  Lamp- 
kin,  Theodore  H.  Jones,  Ralph  Harrison,  Jer- 
ome Martin,  Mrs.  Opal  E.  Haovis,  Jim  Kelly. 
T.  M.  Rankl,  Manuel  Boyd.  Lorain  Moye. 

A.  S.  Tate,  Guy  E.  Polk,  F.  M.  Peacock. 
Tommy  Arant  W.  A.  Hall.  Mrs.  F.  M.  Pear- 
son, Edward  Stephens,  Jerry  L.  Lawhon,  Ray- 
mond Chabers,  Mae  King,  Hugh  King,  Lee 
Herbert,  Sandv  Hobart. 

Luclle  E.  Adams,  Iva  Allen,  Latimer  C.  Farr. 
Lois  W.  Farr.  L.  L.  Llnder,  Bob  Staton,  Ethel 
McEvans,  L.  Q.  Roberson,  Tersa  Howard,  El- 
bert Waker,  M.  Joan  KroU,  Henry  McCormlck, 
Amelia  P.  Lambert,  Lester  Lambert. 

Eurice  Lambert,  Clayton  Drlskell,  Harold 
McTeer,  M.  E.  Bryan,  Robert  Collins,  Myra 
Tylor,  Emory  C.  Daniel,  James  Knight, 
Charles  Hartfleld,  P.  C.  Daniel,  Bobby  G. 
Floyd,  David  Maddox,  PVed  Guermdt,  Halcott 
Wilsono. 

I'aren  Melendy,  Herry  H.  Melendy,  Jr.,  Sara 
Kay  McClenlthan,  Carl  Langer,  Mitchell  E. 
Hope,  Earl  Rutland,  Paul  D.  Jones,  Ronnie 
Drlskell,  Mrs.  Richard  Keller.  Bobby  English, 
James  Merrltt.  J.  R.  Allen.  L.  E.  Reas,  W.  R. 
Cochrane. 

R.  W.  Mllllns,  E.  A.  Rumbley,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Granger.  Arthur  Lee  WaUton,  J.  E.  GUI,  W.  H. 
Knox,  John  D.  Terrell,  Henry  E.  Huff,  C.  P. 
Murdock,  Lex  Zlrrsn,  W.  Reynolds  Allen,  E.  O. 
Roberts,  Grady  Burton,  Roxle  Swalls. 

Vasco  Skipper,  P.  A.  Perrtne,  Bruce  Perrlne, 
Charles  F.  Granger.  William  S.  Coker,  Mrs. 
Robert  Maxwell,  Ivon  Tllyou,  Tom  B.  Cooper, 
A.  A.  CoestUne,  George  Helens,  Bess  Stallings. 
James  T.  Stallings,  Earnest  H.  Rawls. 

Harvey  Conerly,  J.  E.  Perdue,  Mlndee  Allen, 
Jimmy  Hanchey,  M.  P.  Murphy,  Melvln 
Layport,  Mabel  Samuels,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stickle. 
Shirley  M.  Thomas,  Alice  L.  Mashubum, 
Carle  A.  WUkerson,  William  T.  Mulcay.  Julloe 
Daugherty,  Llllie  Roddenberry. 


M.  E.  Hendry,  8.  Prldgen,  L.  F.  Gergerson, 
M.  English,  Clyde  Ratllff,  Mary  S.  Bone,  Avis 
Claman,  Alma,  Fisher,  Emma  Crews,  Ray 
Sencer,  George  Gantt,  James  P.  Murray, 
Mllo  A.  Harper,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Belf,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  Albrltton,  Gayle  Harper,  Ben 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Robert  Lewis,  Mr.  B.  D.  Fara- 
bee,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Parabee,  Mary  Posey,  O.  S. 
Earnest,  Shirley  Earnest,  L.  M.  Huston,  Jack 
Corley,  Mrs.  Jack  Corley,  James  Parrott,  Mrs. 
James  Parrott. 

Ruby  Clifton.  Carl  Douglas,  James  Grtmea, 
Jim  Mitchell,  Horace  Staton,  Charlie  Spencer. 
C.  B.  Cannon.  Rev.  Dag  Cordonvl.  George  Cur- 
phy.  Leone  Purvis.  Margie  Ortffln.  Oussie 
Sauls.  Inez  Gaylordo.  Mike  Barnes. 

Harold  Stokes,  Mary  L.  Stokes.  Leamon 
Stokes.  R.  C.  Weeks,  Earl  GUI,  Patricia  Hayes. 
Levis  Hayes.  Wilson  Swalls.  Moneda  Duvall. 
Mrs.  Archie  Gose.  Janet  Lo  Porto,  Jane  Leach, 
Rev.  James  B.  Bailey.  Mrs.  James  B.  Bailey. 

Mrs.  M.  O.  Albrltton,  Elton  Murphy.  Jr., 
Laxry  GlUlrado,  Edmond  S.  long.  Jewel  Gll- 
llard,  Mrs.  Milton  Robert,  L.  C.  Hughes,  ChJir- 
lene  Morris,  Jimmy  M.  Carey,  J.  D.  Grimes. 
Mrs.  K.  Mcarey,  Raymond  Camley,  J.  D. 
Grimes,  Robert  Grimes. 

C.  M.  Pullen,  Joe  F.  Chombless,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Searcy,  Ruth  G.  Davis,  H.  B.  Watts,  Carl  Satts, 
Pat  Watts,  Louis  Watts.  Wanda  Watts.  Aleene 
Bradshaw,  B.  E.  Nothon.  L.  O.  Collins.  Carl 
A.  Bradshaw,  J.  E.  Collins. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  CoUlns,  Vera  Collins.  A.  O.  Keis- 
ling,  Nell  KelsUng,  Sheron  Collins,  Paye 
Collins,  Dale  Beeles,  Clara  SeaUs,  Wayne 
Swails,  Montlne  Beeles,  Rufus  Shackleford, 
Norman  B.  Shackleford,  Myra  Jean  Bevele. 

Montez  May.  Warren  E.  May,  Sr.,  Faye  D. 
Shackleford.  O.  F.  Kimbrough,  BllUe  M. 
Ragan,  Gladys  Taylor,  David  Flowers.  Ralph 
Rickets,  Noveta  D.  Deeson,  Dow  Durrance, 
Iris  D.  Hendry,  Plen  Eidson,  Janet  V.  Welis- 
ter. 
"  PhyUls  Nlckerson,  Mrs.  John  W.  Hlmrod, 
J.  E.  Jowers,  Mary  Frances  Tomllnson,  Mrs. 
Jeffle  Heine,  Joan  Harris,  Mary  Rogers,  J.  B. 
Williams,  Annie  Hart,  Mrs.  Lawrence  See, 
Mrs,  Charles  Nicholson,  Mrs.  James  S.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Merle  Rvels,  Mrs.  Horace  Graham. 

Solon  Wilson,  Dr.  Grant  P.  Carmlchael, 
Merle  Roberts,  Mildred  Bass,  Ken  Shackle- 
ford, Sammy  W.  Revels,  Harry  E.  Metheny, 
Mrs.  Harry  Methney,  L.  T.  Poskey.  Dennis 
Roberts,  Vrota  Poskey,  Marjorle  Wiggins, 
Richard  Wiggins,  Joyce  Piper. 

Kenneth  Piper,  J.  W.  Crews,  Jr..  H.  D. 
Wofford,  Dora  Johns,  Pat  Roberts,  Linda 
Terrell,  Sheila  McClenlthan,  Jan  Watson, 
Andrea  Smith,  Loyice  Whldde,  Jewel  Peeples. 
A.  G.  Whldden,  Katie  Terrell.  Kenneth  Wat- 
son. 

Gladys  Miller,  Jan  C.  Murray.  Judy  Ann 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Hugh  Bradley,  Mrs.  L.  Curry 
Raley,  Mrs.  Guy  Stoner,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Cole- 
man, Win  Mae  Trimmer,  Ronald  Lambert. 
H.  G.  Griffin,  Jr..  Mathew  Tomllnson,  Carl 
Weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  WUUams.  J.  W.  White.  Jewel 
White.  A.  N.  Bowlcn.  Alice  Bowen.  Florence 
Lawson.  Virginia  Simmons.  C.  C.  Conley.  El- 
len Conley.  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Shackleford,  James 
E.  Grlmsley,  Donald  Butler,  Raymond  Bran- 
nlng,  Noah  Richardson. 

Ronald  T.  Wright,  BUI  Kirkland,  Doyle 
Knight.  Norman  Langston.  Sonny  Henegar, 
Van  Adams,  David  W.  Lewis.  Earl  TTndeU, 
Revel  A.  Spearman.  Harold  B.  Bateman, 
John  H.  Klein.  Harry  E.  Hagans.  Troy  Staton. 
Avlr  Cross. 

Nelk  Barlow,  I.  P.  Barlow.  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Brannlng,  Mrs.  Charles  Roberts,  D.  L.  HaU, 
E.  MUton  Lanier,  Eugene  Long,  I^onard 
Crawley,  WiUlam  J.  Croy.  WUUam  E.  Ixmg, 
Flurel  Leach,  Charles  H.  WUUams,  Mrs.  John 
Terrell,  A.  G.  WUs<m. 

R.  B.  Roberts,  Alma  Jones,  Margaret  Polk, 
Cecil  Polk,  Betty  Chambless,  Euley  Mtirphy, 
Jr.,  B4rs.  C.  A.  Barker,  Bert  Milllgan,  H.  L. 
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Umeback.  Kline  Pl»tt,  D.    E.  Hayes.  Arthur 
Murphy  St..  Albert  Murphy 

Donald  R.  Keen.  Hugli  Sapp.  Esther 
Jone«,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Jones,  C.  II  Harden.  Homes 
Baiter.  James  Greene.  Myrt* «  Stevens,  James 
A  Conrad.  Margaret  Tand«.  Mavis  Cothran, 
Crystal  Batton.  Floyd  F  Fields,  Wallace 
Murphy. 

John  F.  FooUby.  Jr..  Albie  Turrnentlne. 
W.  C.  Lerley.  Robert  Dlcke  i,  Cftlhoun  Rich- 
ardson. Ethel  Howerton.  Sieve  SWtka.  C.  H. 
Ballenger.  Rlckle  Baker,  Lewis  Cathcart, 
Jack  Corley.  Mathew  All  rltton.  Alton  I-. 
Lindsey.  L.  A.  Albrltton. 

H.  O  Buchanan.  Andrew  Dean.  Clarence  E. 
Reams.  Frits  Myer.  Joe  E.  Stevens.  Charlie 
Scott.  Sr  .  a.  W.  Boland.  jOuIs  V.  McLeod. 
VlrgU  Devcwe.  J.  W.  Crews.  Arthur  K.  Blblne, 
Talmadge  Sharpe.  Kelly  A  iderson. 

Alton  Rogers.  Rev.  Hern  an  Collins.  C.  C. 
Searcy.  R.  T.  Cook.  Beulah  Cook.  Al  Adkison. 
Guy  A.  Sllner.  Maurice  H«nderson,  Truman 
Boyette.  Curt  TruUt.  B.  R  Brown.  Saa  Lee, 
Walter  M.  Pearson.  John  F.  Goolsby.  Sr. 

Imogene  Goolsby.  C  B.  McClennand.  De- 
lores  McClelland.  J.  W.  L(ssley.  C.  O.  Shu- 
mard.  Doyle  Webb.  Irma  K.  Webb.  J.  D. 
Turrentlne.  R.  D.  Albrlttoi  i.  V.  J.  R.  Rainey, 
MUton  Roberts,  Reid  Ra:  ney,  Shelby  Mc- 
Intyre. 

1.  J.  Gaffeny,  Mack  Pe  icock,  Marlon  R 
Piatt,  Trimian  Leach,  Lups  Nino.  Abel  Mar- 
tinez, Zola  R.  Bennett.  R.  C.  Bennett.  Man- 
uel T.  Alvarez.  Howard  Bol  n,  Lupe  Gonzalez. 
Dsuilel  B.  Duke.  Guy  Albrlt  on.  Eleanor  Uttle. 
J.  W.  Armstrong,  Mary  Mbrltton.  BlUy  E. 
Huddleston.  Charles  E.  Reiell.  Paula  Revell, 
W.  Albert  Carlton,  N.  Smlti,  Mrs.  J  D.  Dlggs, 
Edward  Simon,  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Coker,  Carl  W. 
Coker,  Oulda  Roberts.  Air  la  Ellis.  Mrs.  Cal- 
vin Wilson. 

Mary  Smith.  Malcolm  M.  Sayre.  Lois  Cola- 
vlto.  Mrs.  Cleo  Prine.  Mrs  Mae  Brown.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Swails.  Mrs.  Mariiii  Black.  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell, Owe,  Jet  TlUis,  Mary  Douglas,  L.  Curry 
Rakey.  Vernon  Delora,  He^e  Parrlsh. 

R.  W.  Banks,  Pete  Partridge.  Clarnce  T. 
Gantt,  R«M>n  L.  Holt,  Oude  Rainey,  LoU 
Doke.  Gene  B.  Doke.  MrsJ  Lola  Shackleford, 
Donald  Olbbs.  Carla  G  bbs,  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Smith.  Mrs.  Harry  Glbb«,  Pay  Oden,  Terrl 
Counts. 

Wayne  Jernlgan,  Leland  WUklns.  Lawrence 
W  Rob«'t8.  C.  S.  Dlshorg.  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Glbbe.  Robert  L.  Glbba  Mrs  Chad  Mc- 
Paland.  Gaynelle  K.  Oeunts.  Mrs.  8.  G. 
Mofikey.  Ruby  Foster.  Uida  Lee  Ford,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Rickels,  C.  C.  Duke 

Jack  Himrod,  Jr..  Joseiih  D.  Clark,  C.  W. 
Peavy,  Loralne  Peavy.  C.  H.  Daniels.  John 
Alxrltton.  Ralph  Carlton,  Clayton  O.  Evers, 
Viola  Lanier.  Mary  Wae,  P.  E.  Bumby, 
Horace  Wllkerson.  L.  Knlg  it. 

Jack  CUett.  Helen  Lojett.  Helen  Lovett, 
Rltce  Godlrey.  Virgil  WUs|>n,  L.  Dale  Carlton. 
Jean  B.  Burton.  Catherlte  L.  Foster.  Ethel 
O.  Webb.  Julian  P.  Davis.  Leah  Bonard.  Ben- 
son BoUn.  Louis  Hughes.  Calvin  Wilson. 

O.  K.  Norrls.  H.  H.  Shiver,  Tom  Prlne,  Mrs. 
Martin  Roberta,  A.  C.  Bollb,  Charles  C.  Adler, 
Opal  S.  Knight,  Marcella  Furdom.  Louise  Mo- 
sele.  Lynda  Perry.  LolJ  Hampton,  Frank 
Hampton.  W.  Ben  Hart.    I 

Pamela  Sue  Rabon.  J.  W.  ThrallkiU.  Mrs.  S. 
O.  Wall.  Mrs.  Grady  Burtcjn,  tCrs.  Elton  Lowe, 
Mrs.  Bartkey  Sapp.  Mrs.  Oeorge  Marrs,  Mrs. 
Glass.  Robert  Donohue.  Richard  Klimzcak, 
Earl  Autry.  Carl  Neal.  Vaa>le  Farr, 

Gordon  Ii.  Murphy,  Doris  Murphy,  Mrs,  A.  E. 
Jackson.  Sr..  Susue  Birge.  Jim  Hardy.  Sr..  Rev. 
John  D.  Smith,  Jamea  W.  Chestnut,  Lee 
Swails,  Andy  Mclntyre,  Dorothy  Grlmsley, 
Bobby  Taylor,  Ralph  K  Taylor,  Horace  Mc- 
Cray,  Jr..  Frank  Snelling. 

Bob  Hughes,  Tommle  Torres.  Ronald  Wil- 
son. Mrs.  W.  H.  Smlthwi<&.  Mrs.  Opal  Harris. 
V.  O.  Allen.  Larry  Martan,  Brenda  Martin. 
Betty  Judah.  Mary  Mclntyre,  Mary  King.  Ed 
Bro(Ae.  Tsrrt  Bryan,  Mrs,  Ed  Booke. 

J.  A.  Brers,  Herschel  Marshall,  J.  F.  Sellers. 
Wm.  James  Focrtster,  Jr.,  Bedford  A.  Prescott, 
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Vernon  Reed.  James  Sellara.  Mrs.  Jack  L 
Smith,  W.  B.  Beeson,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Oantt,  O.  B 
Stanstlll.  E.  J.  Wilson. 

Emll  Causey.  Tommy  Earl  Dukens,  J.  W, 
Smith.  Linda  B.  Carlton,  Phil  E.  Gloruls. 
George  Helms.  Icecll  Lee,  Robert  Weeks. 
Murrell  Prescott.  O.  A.  Keene.  Robert  Z. 
OUlff,  L.  C.  Clark,  J.  B.  Searcy. 

Talmadege  Jowers,  Ralph  Smith,  Ruth 
Thomas,  C.  A.  Rlef.  Jr  .  Samuel  L.  Osenben- 
ger.  Earle  Mlcjerson.  Audrey  Gace,  Paye 
Crawfoxd.  M.  M.  Carlton,  Kay  Blackmon, 
Carrie  Slaughter,  M.  M.  Moye,  R.  L.  Mush- 
rush.  Edward  Thompson. 

Robert  Mushrush.  Joe  Carlton,  John  D. 
White.  Gary  Mills,  David  Barrett,  Letha 
Codry,  Lucy  J.  Rhodes,  Ralph  H.  Rhodes. 
Gleun  S.  Slaughter  D.  R.  Harman.  Mrs. 
Jimmy  Hauchey.  Mavis  H.  Conerly,  Dayree 
Grimes. 

J.  W.  Bennett,  Joe  Hanchey,  Mrs.  Jack 
Soles,  James  Watts,  Mrs.  Mabry  Carlton.  S.  M. 
Goodwin,  Hilah  H.  Cchrane,  Mrs.  Theron 
Royal,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Goodwin.  Caudle  Smith, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Garrison,  Mrs.  O.  K.  Norrls, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Fewox,  Jr. 

Sam  E.  Holland,  Martha  Holland.  Mrs. 
G.  A.  McDonald,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Sates,  Mrs. 
Geraldlne  Cogbun,  W.  B.  Gaerett,  Betty  Ben- 
nett. Ethel  L.  Webb.  Chas  Perry.  Irene  Gram- 
ling.  Jack  Oramllng,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Gilllard, 
Maurice  GUllard.  Julius  Peters. 

D.  J,  Cowart,  Hill  Blackmond.  Mrs  Leland 
Wllkins,  Charles  H.  Cannon,  Judson  R.  Can- 
non, Mrs.  E.  S.  Clavel,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Stewart. 
Mrs.  Orln  Tomllnson,  Orln  Tomlinson,  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Sause.  Wayne  Jones.  W.  C.  Ayers.  O.  L. 
Grice.  Elvis  Ay«rs. 

J.  H.  Glbbs.  W.  O.  Parker.  H.  L.  Paker.  Roy 
Burse.  Billy  Burse.  BlUy  Woods.  Jesse  Burse. 
May  Burse,  Junior  Burse,  Ed?vard  Ayers, 
Tony  Ayers. 

Benito  Travlno.  Benito  Trevino,  Robert  E. 
Scott.  Ed  Belcher,  heas  L.  Porter.  J.  A.  Evers. 
Karen  Johnson,  Minnie  Ayers.  William  For- 
rlster,  LArry  W.  Durrance,  Thomas  Wadams. 
W.  L.  Brown.  D.  S.  Lawrence.  Ervln  Bodlford. 
Noel  Rowland,  Frank  WUtgo.  Gary  Arm- 
strong. J.  F.  Hancock.  L.  F.  Hudglns.  James 
Grlffis.  Domingo  Jaquez.  Rodolph  Garza. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
24TH  ANNUAL  AWARDS  CERE- 
MONY—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
CURTIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, May  19,  my  dlstingtiished  colleague 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  24th  Annual 
Honor  Awards  Ceremony  at  the  US.  De- 
I>artment  of  Agriculture.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  remarks  and  the  names  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  honorees  with 
Senators. 

I  invite  special  attention  to  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  on  public  service: 

One  cannot  serve  the  public  Interest  and 
the  highest  Ideals  and  at  the  same  time  be 
disloyal  to  his  Department,  to  his  govern- 
ment, or  to  those  who  carry  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  overall  policies  of  our  government. 

The  events  of  recent  weeks  bring  the 
wisdom  of  these  words  clearly  into  view. 
Loyalty  and  patriotism  are  needed  in  our 
great  country  today  as  they  have  never 
been  needed  before.  I  commend  my  fel- 
low Senator  from  Nebraska  for  continu- 
ing to  speak  forthrightly  on  these  issues 
that  are  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Cttxtis'  remarks  and  the  names  of  the 
award  wirmers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  or  Senatob  Casl  T.  Curtis 
Mr.  Secretary,  honorees  at  this  ceremony, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  friends  all,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the 
invitation  to  speak  briefly  on  this  occasion. 
My  State  of  Nebraska  has  a  special  Interest 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Since  agriculture  Is  Nebraska's  leading 
Industry.  It  Is  natural  that  we  are  Interested 
In  ail  of  the  programs  of  this  Department  for 
the  betterment  of  rural  America,  but  we  have 
some  sentimental  reasons  that  add  to  our 
interest  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
One  of  the  first  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
was  a  distinguished  Nebraskan,  J.  Sterling 
Morton.  Secretary  Morton  was  the  founder  of 
Arbor  Day.  His  Influence  has  probably 
caused  the  planting  of  more  troes  than  the 
influence  of  any  other  man  in  all  history. 

Nebraskans  are  proud  and  happy  over  tiie 
fact  that  President  Nixon  chose  as  his  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  another  distinguished 
Nebraskan,  an  individual  who  is  committed 
and  dedicated  to  Improving  the  economic 
position  of  the  farmers  of  America,  The  Hon- 
orable Cllflord  M.  Hardin. 

Not  every  gathering  in  Washington  Is  like 
this  one.  We  are  here  to  honor  outstanding 
public  service.  We  are  here  to  properly  rec- 
ognize a  number  of  Individuals  who  have 
unselfishly  rendered  unusual  service. 

The  men  and  women  whom  we  honor  today 
have  set  an  example  for  all  of  their  fellow- 
men  at  a  time  when  character  values  arc 
questioned  in  too  many  places.  These  people 
who  are  bedng  honored  have  placed  the  pub- 
lic interest  ahead  of  their  own  personal  de- 
sires. These  honorees  have  refused  to  let  the 
humdrum,  the  frustration,  the  problems,  and 
the  discouragements  that  come  to  all  man- 
kind day  after  day  chart  their  course  of  ac- 
tion. They  have  done  a  good  Job  not  becattse 
their  task  was  easy,  but  because  they  applied 
themselves  and  rendered  a  superior  perform- 
ance when  the  task  was  difficult. 

I  observe  from  your  program  that  these 
honor  awards  are  going  to  individuals  who 
are  Involved  in  a  broad  scope  of  activities, 
including  such  fields  of  endeavor  as  program 
administration;  group  achievement;  man- 
agement and  general  administration:  equal 
employment  opportunity;  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  technology;  support  personnel:  and 
heroic  action. 

None  of  us  has  the  time,  and  I  am 
not  equipped,  to  discuss  the  outstanding 
achievements  that  have  taken  place  in  each 
of  these  fields.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
characteristics  of  acompllshment  that  run 
throughout  all  of  these  varied  activities. 
These  individuals  whom  we  honor  today  pos- 
sess qualities  of  character  and  performance 
that  have  made  it  appropriate  for  them  to 
be  so  honored  I  would  like  to  mention  four 
such  qualities  of  character.  I  refer  to  knowl- 
edge, dedication,  hard  work,  and  loyalty.  I 
believe  that  all  of  our  honorees  possess  those 
virtues. 

There  never  was  a  time,  much  less  our 
present  day,  when  basic  knowledge  was  not 
of  supreme  importance.  Responsible  indi- 
viduals must  know  what  they  are  doing. 
They  must  possess  knowledge.  It  Is  easy  for 
us  to  observe  how  a  successful  surgeon  or 
an  astronaut  must  first  of  all  know  what  he 
is  doing.  Even  though  it  might  be  a  little 
more  difficult  to  dramatize.  It  is  equally 
important  that  every  employee  and  officer 
of  the  United  States  Government  has  a 
broad  and  increasing  knowledge  concerning 
all  aspects  of  the  Job  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed. I  am  confident  that  our  honorees 
possess  such  knowledge  and  for  that  I  com- 
mend them  and  I  congratulate  them. 

TTie  public  servants  we  honor  today  are 
honored  because  of  their  sense  of  dedication. 
They  are  honored  because  they  have  placed 
all  of  their  talents,  all  of  their  ablllUes,  all 
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of  their  time,  and  all  of  their  hopes  and 
aspirations  In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  Job 
well  done.  Knowledge  of  the  mind  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  heart  are  most  essential  in- 
gredients to  success. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  our  honorees 
today  for  the  hard  work  that  they  have 
performed.  Our  generation  has  been  greatly 
blessed  with  labor-saving  devices.  It  is  true 
that  whether  we  work  on  the  farm.  In  the 
factory,  or  in  the  office,  man  has  been  re- 
lieved of  certain  drudgery  because  of  the 
technological  progress  that  has  been  made 
and  because  of  man's  ability  to  utilize  ma- 
chines. The  fact  remains  that  nothing 
worthwhile  can  be  accomplished  without 
hard  work.  That  was  true  In  the  years  gone 
by— It  is  true  now.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
true  for  all  time  to  come.  It  matters  not 
whether  we  are  called  upon  to  work  in  an 
obscure  office  or  a  well  publicized  position  on 
Cabinet  level.  We  must  choose  long  hours 
and  hard  work  or  choose  failure.  Laziness 
is  man's  enemy.  We  honor  these  hard  work- 
ers today  because  they  have  overcome  that 
enemy. 

The  great  public  servant  must  be  a  loyal 
public  servant.  One  cannot  serve  the  public 
Interest  and  the  highest  Ideals  aftd  at  the 
same  time  be  disloyal  to  his  Department, 
to  his  government,  or  to  those  who  carry 
the  responsibility  for  the  overall  policies  of 
our  government.  I  do  not  imply  that  we 
should  urge  blind  submission  or  abolish  the 
right  to  disagree  and  dissent.  I  do  say  that 
without  broad  basic  loyalty,  there  can  be  no 
teamwork.  Without  teamwork,  no  enterprise 
can  serve  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Loyalty  and  patriotism  may  not  always  be 
popular  but  they  are  virtues.  The  honorees 
today  are  honored  because  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  hard 
work  that  they  have  performed,  their  sense 
of  dedication,  and  the  vast  knowledge  that 
they  have  brought  to  their  Job.  These  peo- 
ple are  living  examples  of  what  Phillips 
Brooks  urged  when  he  said,  "Do  not  pray  for 
easy  lives.  Pray  to  be  stronger  men.  Do  not 
pray  for  tasks  equal  to  your  powers.  Pray 
for  powers  equal  to  your  tasks." 

In  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  all  the  people  who  are  benefited 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  con- 
gratulate each  and  every  one  of  ,the  recip- 
ients of  these  awards.  Tou  have  earned 
this  award.  We  are  delighted  that  yo".  are  to 
receive  It,  and  we  commend  you  all, 

DisTiNGDisHao  Service  Awards 

IN     THE     FIELD     OF    PROGRAM     ADMINISTRATION 

Alex  C.  Caldwell,  Administrator,  CEA; 
Washington,  D.C.  For  outstanding  leadership 
and  sound  judgment  in  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  regulation  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding futures  trading  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  administering  this  program 
With  a  high  level  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

Arthur  W.  Greeley,  Associate  Chief.  FS; 
Washington,  D.C.  For  eminent  leadership 
and  service  to  America  through  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  public  policies 
having  both  domestic  and  foreign  aspects, 
which  has  assured  wise  management  and 
utilization  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources. 

Ralph  W.  Phillips,  Director,  International 
Organizations  Staff;  Washington,  D.C.  For 
valuable  contributions  to  international  col- 
laboration In  agriculure.  exceptional  skill  in 
representing  the  United  States  In  Interna- 
tional forums,  and  for  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  International  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

Noel  P.  Ralston,  Associate  Director,  Sci- 
ence and  Education,  SEC;  Washington,  D.C. 
For  exceptional  leadership  and  efl^ectlveness 
In  coordinating  science  and  education  pro^ 
grams  of  the  DeparUnent,  in  developing  pol- 
icy and  strengthening  departmental  rela- 
tions with  the  universities,  particularly  in 
regard  to  cooperative  extension,  research  ad- 
ministration and  civil  rights. 


IN    THE    FIELD    OF    SCIENCE,    ENGINEERING,    AND 
TECHNOLOOT 

Aaron  M.  Altschul,  Director,  High  Pro- 
tein Foods  and  Agribusiness  Group,  FEDS; 
Washington,  D.C.  For  exceptional  scien- 
tific ability  and  dynamic  leadership  In  Iden- 
tifying and  emphasizing  the  world  problem 
of  protein  hunger,  and  Initiating  a  wide  va- 
riety of  Innovative  programs  for  Its  solu- 
tion. 

Robert  J.  Anderson.  Associate  Administra- 
tors, ARS;  Washington.  DC.  For  distin- 
guished leadership  In  increasing  efficiency 
of  American  agriculture  and  safety  of  the 
Nation's  food  through  protecting  the  environ- 
ment from  contamination  while  achieving 
effective  control  of  agricultural  pests  and 
diseases. 

Ruth  R.  Benerlto.  Research  Chemist.  ARS: 
New  Orleans.  La.  For  notable  contribution  as 
teacher  and  researcher  to  the  chemistry  pro- 
fession, particularly  for  basic  research  In 
physical  chemistry  and  application  of  fun- 
damental principles  to  solutions  of  applied 
research  problems. 

George  F.  Sprague.  Investigations  Leader. 
ARS;  Beltsvllle.  Md.  For  creative  research  in 
the  theory  and  methodology  of  plant  breed- 
ing and  plant  genetics,  and  for  Inspiring  and 
foresighted  leadership  of  a  corn  and  sor- 
ghum Improvement  program  that  has  won 
International  recognition. 

GROrrP  ACHIEVEMENT 

Wurpeel  Unit,  ARS;  Albany,  Calif.  For  ihe 
conception,  development,  and  extension  to 
commercial  use  of  a  new  peeling  process 
which  reduces  by  75  percent  the  water  pol- 
lution during  potato  prooessing.  with  con- 
current operating  economies. 

Superior  Soivice  Awards 

IN  THE  field  or  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Harold  E.  Andersen,  FS;  Sandpolnt,  Idaho 
For  exceptional  vision  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship in  the  adminUtraUon  of  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  and  for  unusual  initiative 
In  directing  Its  protection  and  development. 

David  H.  Askegaard,  REA;  Washington. 
D.C.  For  creative  thinking  and  effective  par- 
ticipation in  efforts  to  save  the  U.S.  Treasury 
millions  of  dollars  by  developing  supplemen- 
tal, private  financing  for  rural  electric  sys- 
tems. 

Wallace  Barr,  Jr.,  ES;  Columbus,  Ohio.  For 
unusual  Imagination,  Initiative,  and  teach- 
ing ability  in  developing  an  educational  pro- 
gram In  marketing  policy,  greatly  benefiting 
not  only  the  citizens  of  Ohio  but  also  the 
Nation  as  well. 

Kenneth  R.  Bower.  PHA;  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
For  sustained  strong  leadership  and  note- 
worthy personal  example  In  implementing 
and  administering  sound  loan  programs  that 
are  effectively  Improving  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  rural  people  In  Iowa. 

Merritt  D.  Burdlck,  SCS;  Phoenix,  Ariz.  For 
dynamic  leadership  and  Initiative  in  formu- 
lating, coordinating,  and  managing  an  effec- 
tive soil  and  water  conservation  program  for 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

James  H.  Bumette,  C&MS;  Montgomery, 
Ala.  For  exceptional  skill  in  the  administra- 
tion of  inspection  programs  In  Alabama  and 
for  outstanding  ability  to  get  along  with 
people. 

Claude  T.  Coffman.  OGC;  Washington.  DC. 
For  outstanding  legal  services,  exemplified 
by  consistent  sound  Judgment,  unusual 
proficiency,  and  leadership  In  effectuating 
numerous  agricultural  programs  and  In  the 
development  of  ImpKjrtant  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  agricultural  economy. 

Kenneth  G.  Fooks,  SCS;  Chandler.  Ariz. 
For  superior  leadership  In  resource  conser- 
vation and  development  and  for  superior 
management  of  work  unit  operations  in  Ari- 
zona to  provide  exceptional  service  to  the 
public. 

Herbert  L.  Forest.  C&MS:  Washington.  D.C. 
For  effective  leadership  and  administrative 


skill  In  the  development  and  operation  of 
highly  complex  dairy  marketing  programs 
to  the  direct  benefit  of  dairy  farmers,  the 
dairy  Industry,  and  consumers. 

Claude  B.  Freeman.  ASCS;  Washington, 
D.C.  For  providing  dynamic  leadership  in  the 
formulation  of  the  highly  effective  price  sup- 
port program  of  the  Department. 

L.  L.  Gast,  C&M8;  Arlington,  Va.  For 
exemplary  contributions  in  strengthening 
and  maintaining  public  confidence  In  Gov- 
ernment through  strong  leadership,  inge- 
nuity, and  resourcefulness  in  developing 
policies,  programs,  and  procedures  for  In- 
suring Integrity  and  effectiveness  of  major 
Federal  programs. 

Bruce  M.  Graham.  SRS;  Washington.  DC 
For  exceptional  Initiative  and  creative  lead- 
ership in  developing  and  Implementing  a 
sophisticated  nationwide  program  of  data 
collection  for  the  Statistical  Reporting  Ser»-- 
ice.  emphasizing  modem  statistical  tech- 
niques and  efficient  operating  methods  in 
collecting  data  from  a  changing  and  com- 
plex agriculture. 

Herbert  C.  GundeU,  ES;  Denver.  Colo.  For 
valuable  service  to  an  urban  area  and  for 
adapting  Extension  programs  and  finding 
new  educational  methods  to  help  Denver  citi- 
zens meet  problems  of  a  large  population  of 
mixed  cultures. 

Robert  L.  Heffner,  SCS;  Rochester,  N.Y.  For 
pioneer  work  In  New  York,  focusing  soil  sur- 
vey information  on  urgent  suburban  prob- 
lems, bringing  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  into  the  field  of  long-range  conunu- 
nity  planning. 

John  W.  Jeakins,  ES;  Broadus,  Mont.  For 
conducting  a  comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gram which  has  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  better  community,  greater 
teamwork  among  citizens,  and  more  opportu- 
nities for  young  people. 

Walter  E.  Jett.  ES;  Marllngton.  W.  Va.  For 
significant  contribution  as  a  community  edu- 
cator in  helping  to  develop  rural  resources, 
camps  for  youth,  and  a  million -dollar  live- 
stock Industry  for  Pocahontas  County.  W.  Va 

Alvan  M.  McDoweU,  CAMS:  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  For  unusual  professional  competence 
in  planning  and  implementing  a  program  for 
a  new  market  news  service  on  ornamental 
crops  whUe  maintaining  excellence  In  re- 
p>ortlng  some  of  the  Nation's  most  important 
fruit  and  vegetable  production  areas  and  one 
of  the  largest  wholesale  markets. 

Donald  J  Novotny,  FAS;  Washington.  DC 
For  devising  improved  means  of  providing 
timely  and  more  exact  Information  on  com- 
petition faced  by  U.S.  wheats  and  feed  grain 
In  world  trade. 

Clyde  R.  Payne,  ASCS;  Jasper,  Fla.  For  ex- 
ceptional leadership  In  presenting  and  ad- 
ministering agency  programs  in  Hamilton 
County,  Fla.,  which  resulted  In  increased 
program  participation  and  better  under- 
standing of  ASCS  programs  by  producers. 

Wilfred  L.  Phllllpsen.  FAS;  Port-of-Spaln. 
Trinidad.  For  superior  initiative  and  per- 
formaince  in  promoting  the  sale  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Larry  E.  Rackllff,  FHA;  St.  Albans,  Vt.  For 
energetic  and  effective  implementation  of 
programs,  substantial  contribution  to  the 
area  economy,  and  for  achieving  the  best  loan 
repayment  record  In  New  England. 

Carolyn  C.  Russell,  ES;  Raleigh.  N.C.  For 
ouutanding  leadership  In  coordinaUng  re- 
sources of  industry,  education,  and  govern- 
ment to  effectively  demonstrate  improved 
living  conditions  tot  the  disadvantaged 
through  an  exemplary  educational  program 
in  low-<  ost  housing. 

Glenn  D.  Simpson,  SRS;  Washington,  DC. 
For  keen  perception  in  Identifying  technical 
and  operational  needs  of  his  agency;  for  the 
vision  to  anticipate  agricultural  and  techni- 
cal development,  and  for  the  application  of 
superior  leadersliip  and  administrative  com- 
petence in  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 

Harold  M,  Stevens,  ES;    Lexington,  Nebr. 
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Fritz  A.  Albert.  ES:  Malison 
esteemed  fllnmiaklng  skllU.  and  for  produc- 
Uon  of  educational  films  to  c  Issemlnate  agri- 
cultural technology,  inspire  :ltlzen  action  on 
environmental  protection.  ( locument^  ^[Z^ 
economic  development,  and 
room  teaching. 

Mildred    H.    Brown.    ASCS 
D.C.    For    unusual    skill    anp 


miUatlng.  developing,  Imf  lementlng,  and 
evaluating  recruitment  and  placement  pro- 
grams and  for  outstanding  f  rof esslonal  lead- 
ership in  her  specialized  du  les.  

Audrey  A.  Cook,  OMS:  Washington.  DC. 
For  professional  competence  and  ouut*ndlng 
leadership  as  editor  of  The  1  'arm  Index  mag- 
azine greatly  contributing  to  its  effective- 
ness in  disseminating  research  information. 

Carl  H.  Dorny,  SCS:  Waslilngton.  DC.  For 
excellence  In  the  developmiint  of  budgetary 
and  accounting  systems  anl  staff  to  service 
complex  operating  and  sci  intiflc  programs, 
and  to  maintain  their  flnani:lal  Integrity.^ 

Daniel   P.    DowUng.    OIG;  ' 


Calif.  For  strong  leadership,  managerial  skill. 


and  professional  competencs 

of  one  regional  ofBce  and   tl 

of  another  while  promoting  and  maintaining 

the  high  standards  of  servl  re  and  excellence 

associated  with  the  Offloe  of  the  Inspector 

General.  .         _  ,„ 

Betty  M.  Elerdlng.  FS;  Sail  Francisco,  Calif. 
For  exemplary  achievement  and  outstanding 
leadership  in  promoting  pri  ^retirement  plan- 
ning and  retirement  couns<  ling  both  within 
and  outside  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Clarence  J.  Enzler,  SEC:  Washington.  DC. 
For  sustained,  highly  supe^or  service  in  the 
preparation  of  statements  Of  unusual  quality 
explaining  agricultural  polities  at  the  highest 
national  level  for  the  Secremry  of  Agriculture 
and  other  top  tJSDA  ofacla|s 

Leonard  H.  Oreess.  OIO; 
For  exceptional  leadership 
achievement  in  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  OfBce  of  the  Ibspector  General- 
lor  noteworthy  Innovation  i;  and  for  usum 
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Ing    responslbiUties    far    In    excess    of    Job 
requirements. 

Joseph  A.  Hundley.  FS;  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.  For  dynamic  leadership  and  out- 
standing achievements  In  developing  and 
promoting  simplified  practices  of  financial 
management,  work  planning,  and  reporting 
methods  to  meet  management  needs  at 
greatly  reduced  cost. 

Donald  J.  Hurst,  OMS:  Washington,  DC. 
For  exceptional  performance  in  directing  the 
Off.ce  of  Management  Services'  space  and 
facilities  management  program,  resulting  In 
efficient  handling  of  a  number  of  major  re- 
locations of  serviced  organizations. 

Glenn  A.  Kovar,  FS:  Pasadena,  Calif.  For 
enhancing  the  Image  of  Forest  Service 
through  innovation  in  planning  and  execut- 
ing Information  programs  for  all  communi- 
cation media  resulting  in  such  ouUtandlng 
productions  as  the  Lassie-Forest  Ranger  TV 
series. 

Lawrence  W.  Modlln.  ARS:  BeltsvlUe.  Md. 
For  superior  production  and  effectiveness  In 
th.-  administration  of  the  Crops  Research 
Division's  fiscal  and  personnel  affairs. 

Robert  B.  Rathbone.  ARS:  Washington, 
DC.  For  outstanding  leadership  In  Improving 
communications  with  scientists,  educators, 
consumers,  and  the  general  public:  and  for 
instituting  new  and  more  efficient  manage- 
ment and  personnel  practices. 

Bernhard  A.  Roth.  SCS:  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 
For  imaginative  and  productive  leadership 
in  the  development  of  public  information  ac- 
tivities designed  to  reach  large  numbers  of 
urban  people  through  radio,  television,  news- 
papers, and  magazines. 

Olin  T.  Seely.  SCS:  Alexandria,  La.  For 
meritorious  staff  leadership  in  business  ad- 
ministration and  personnel  management  to- 
ward a  sound  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  for  Louisiana. 

Audrey  L.  Warren,  SEC;  Washington,  D.C. 
For  sustained  excellence  and  efficiency  In  per- 
formance of  her  duties  as  confidential  secre- 
tary to  two  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Gordon  Webb,  INF:  Washington, 
DC.  For  exceptional  ability  to  organize  and 
execute  Department-wide  information  pro- 
grams and  for  singular  resourcefulness  and 
creativity  in  working  with  agencies  to  develop 
maximum  information  support  for  Depart- 
ment policies  and  goals. 

Rudolph  A.  Wendelln,  FS:  Washington, 
DC. For  his  truly  great  artwork,  dedicated  to 
Smokey  the  Bear  and  the  Forest  Service  In 
his  uniquely  unselfish  and  humble  fashion. 
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IN  THE  AREA  OF  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPOBTUNFTY 

Larry  L.  Boggs,  FS:  Pasadena.  Calif.  For 
exceptional  Initiative  and  unusual  accom- 
plishment m  developing  and  conducting  an 
equal  employment  opportunity  program 
through  recruitment  and  placement  of  mi- 
nority group  members  In  the  Federal  Service. 

Carl  A.  Llndstrom,  SCS:  Washington,  DC. 
For  creative  and  dynamic  leadership  in  devel- 
oping and  advancing  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  program  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Thomas  C.  Nelson,  FS:  Washington,  D.C. 
For  superior  leadership  and  success  in  In- 
volving Tuskegee  Institute  and  other  south- 
em  Negro  colleges  In  forestry  programs  in 
order  to  encourage  more  black  students  to 
enter  the  professions  associated  with  forestry 
and  wlldland  ecology. 

Albert  R.  Nesuda,  SRS:  Washington,  DC. 
For  outstanding  achievement  In  providing 
Job  training,  guidance,  encouragement,  and 
equal  employment  opportuxUty  to  a  group 
of  Washington,  D.C,  high  school  atudenta. 

IN    THE   nSLD    or    SCIENCB,    ENCINEE«INO,    AND 
TECHNOtXSCT 

Rudolph  D.  Anderaon,  SCS:  Denver,  Colo. 
For  providing  exceptional  technical  leader- 
ship to  SCS  employees  and  guidance  to  group 
leaders   that   haa   resulted    In   organization 


structures  Involving  all  but  three  counties  in 
Colorado  in  multlcounty  resource  planning 
and  development. 

Michael  A.  Barton,  FS:  Ely,  Minn.  For 
extraordinary  action  devoted  to  the  preser- 
vation of  water  quality  of  near  wilderness 
areas. 

Burdette  D.  Blakely,  SCS;  Washington.  DC. 
For  eminent  leadership  In  the  development 
"of  agronomic  programs  for  conservation  of 
natural  resources  throughout  the  United 
States  and  In  many  developing  countries. 

George  E.  Bohart,  ARS:  Logan,  Utah.  For 
pioneering  research  in  the  field  of  wild  bee 
management  which  has  greaUy  improved 
commercial  alfalfa  seed  production  and  re- 
sulted In  the  establishment  of  a  new  multi- 
million-dollar entomological  Industry. 

Gerald  J.  Coutant,  FS:  Missoula,  Mont.  For 
dynamic  leadership  In  developing  and  pro- 
moting new  concepts  for  the  management 
and  eiihancement  of  the  scenic  environment 
In  multiple  use  of  resources  on  Federal.  State, 
and  private  lands. 

James  W.  Crowley,  ES:  Madison,  Wis.  For 
unusual  talent  In  translating  research  Into 
useful  programs  and  masterful  application 
of  these  programs  to  the  betterment  of  dairy- 
ing in  Wisconsin  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. ^  „ 
Velm&r  W.  Davis,  ERS:  Washington,  DC. 
For  valuable  service  to  the  Department  and 
to  the  Nation  through  Umely  and  eflecUve 
research  leadership  and  economic  evaluations 
of  present  and  future  utilization  of  pro- 
duction resources,  particularly  manpower  and 
pesticides.  In  U.S.  agriculture. 

Harlan  D.  Ellis,  C&MS:  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
For  outstanding  leadership  and  assistance 
m  organizing  and  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive meat  and  poultry  inspecUon  program 
for  the  State  of  Missouri  while  assigned 
under  the  Federal-State  Employee  Inter- 
change  Act. 

Alfred  L.  Everett.  ARS;  Wyndmoor,  Pa  and 
Irwin  H.  Roberts,  ARS:  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 
For  Important  research  resulting  In  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cause  and  prevention  of  the 
cockle  defect  in  sheepskins,  a  costly  problem 
of  the  tanning  and  associated  Industries. 

Jerry  F.  Franklin,  FS;  Corvallis,  Oreg.  For 
unusually  productive  forestry  research  and 
exemplary  leadership  In  developing  coopera- 
tive relations  vrith  national  and  interna- 
tional agencies  and  educational  Institutions, 
which  are  bringing  credit  and  distinction  to 
the  Department. 

Richard  O.  Garner,  CSRS;  Washington. 
DC.  For  superior  leadership  and  professional 
competence  in  planning,  coordinating,  and 
Implementing  cooperative  food  science  and 
utilization  research  programs  between  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
the  Department.  „  ^   ,^ 

Hoover  L.  Lambert.  FS:  Ashevllle,  N.C.  For 
exceptional  initiative,  perception  and  In- 
genuity as  supervisory  technician  while  de- 
veloping new  procedures  for  difficult  sur- 
veys, training  personnel,  and  earning  recog- 
nlUon  for  his  expertise  from  Industry.  State 
organizations,  and  colleges. 

Vincent  P.  Maler,  ARS;  Pasadena.  Calif  For 
unusually  imaginative  research  in  elaborat- 
ing the  long-sought  mechanism  of  delayed 
bitterness  In  cltrtis  Juices  and  In  Identifying 
the  enzyme  system  that  prevent  bitterness 
in  the  Intact  fruit. 

Donald  H.  Marx,  FS:  Athens,  Ga  For  orig- 
inal and  basic  research  contributions  lead- 
ing to  a  fuller  understendlng  of  the  role 
of  mycorrhlzae  In  protecting  the  fine  roots 
of  forest  trees  against  pathogenic  soil  fungi. 
Howard  B.  Petty,  ES:  Urbana.  III.  For  dy- 
namic leadership,  creaUve  efforts,  and  dili- 
gent service  to  farmers,  operators,  dealers, 
and  county  agenU  to  assure  wise  and  safe 
use  of  pesticides. 

Thomas  R.  Richmond,  ARS;  College  Sta- 
tion, Tex.  For  improving  knowledge  of  cotton 
genetics  and  breeding  through  personal  re- 
search,   effective    leadership    of    a    research 
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team,  coordination  of  a  regional  research 
project,  and  training  of  scientists  In  geneUcs. 

Henry  T.  Skinner,  ARS:  Washington,  DC. 
For  extraordinary  aervlce  to  agriculture,  par- 
ticularly ornamental  horticulture  tiirough- 
out  the  Nation,  and  for  dignified  scientific 
leadership  that  has  brought  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Arboretum  to  Its  preeminent  position 
cf  national  and  International  Influence. 

J.  Grady  Smith,  C&MS;  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  For  sustained  excellence  in  the  Inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  meat  processing  operations 
contributing  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
Nation's  meat  supply  and  for  valuable  con- 
tributions to  Vie  safety  and  welfare  of  food 
inspection  personnel. 

Russell  L.  Steere,  ARS;  Btltsvllle,  Md.  For 
conceiving  a  radically  new  technique  for  pre- 
paring biological  specimens  for  electron 
microscopy,  and  for  exceptional  Ingenuity  in 
developing  and  perfecting  sophisticated  but 
Inexpensive  equipment  for  Its  use  In  biomed- 
ical research. 

Raj-mou  E.  Webb,  ARS;  BeltsvlUe,  Md.  For 
unique  and  effective  contributions  to  vege- 
table research  and  for  superior  leadership 
to  Federal,  State,  and  Industry  groups  in 
vegetable  variety  Improvement  and  biological 
pest  control. 

Louie  B.  Whltaker.  FS;  Plnevllle,  La.  For 
significant  contributions  to  research  ad- 
vancements In  cattle  range  management  and 
resource-use  coordination  on  pine  forest 
lands  of  the  South. 

ACHIE\"EMENT    BT    SUPPORT    PERSONNEL 

Beverly  J.  Ayers,  FS;  Missoula,  Mont.  For 
dedicated.  Imaginative,  and  efficient  handling 
of  audiovisual  library  work  with  resultant 
savings  and  outstanding  service  to  users. 

Clarence  W.  Brooks,  SEC;  Washington, 
D.C.  For  continued  meritorious  performance 
of  duties  as  chauffeur  to  three  Under  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture. 

Edward  C.  Comtek,  FAS;  Washington,  D.C. 
For  diligent,  cheerful,  and  highly  effective 
handling  of  Internal  and  public  requests  for 
Information  assistance,  thus  setting  an  out- 
standing example  to  other  employees  and 
enhancing  the  Department's  public  Image. 

Mildred  J.  Griffin,  SCS;  Ames,  Iowa.  For 
sustained  excellence  of  work  performance 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  acceler- 
ated national  cooperative  soil  survey  program 
In  Iowa. 

UUlan  R.  Perry,  C&MS;  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  For  demonstrating  exceptional  Initia- 
tive, resourcefulness,  and  overall  proficiency 
in  providing  clerical  and  administrative  sup- 
port In  the  Important  nationwide  programs 
affecting  the  marketing  of  livestock  and  the 
quality  grading  of  the  Nation's  meat  supply. 

Dorothy  J.  Peterson,  C&MS;  Denver.  Colo. 
For  clerical  excellence  and  expertise  la  ob- 
taining and  relaying  volume  and  price  Infor- 
mation on  grain  marketing  In  the  Denver 
area,  and  effective  contribution  to  the  market 
news  reliability  and  prestige  in  an  important 
market  area. 

Zella  B.  Speer.  FHA;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
For  distinctive  performance  of  assigned  du- 
ties contributing  materially  to  the  efficiency 
in  the  office  which  resulted  in  providing  loan 
assistance  to  a  large  number  of  rural  families 
in  Oklahoma  County. 

Bernard  N.  Thompson,  SEC;  Washington, 
DC.  For  exceptional  service  as  executive 
aide  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  per- 
forming regular  and  special  duties  in  an 
outstanding  manner. 

Ida  H.  Thornton,  C&MS:  Dallas.  Tex.  For 
exceptional  resourcefulness  in  developing  In- 
formational material  to  effectively  reach  low- 
income  families,  ethnic  groups  and  senior 
citizens  with  facts  essential  to  the  effective 
use  of  Federal  food  assistance  programs. 

Phyllis  B.  Weaver,  FNS;  Washington,  D.C. 
For  sustained  superior  performance  of  aee- 
retarlal  duties,  outstanding  abUity  and  Inltl- 
aUve,  and  high  level  of  work  productivity. 


HntOIC     ACTION 

Donald  L.  Hanson,  PS;  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo,  and  Thomas  O.  Petersen,  PS;  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo.  For  exemplary  alertness,  coura- 
geous action,  and  unhesitating  response  in 
saving  the  life  of  a  panic-stricken,  burning 
motorist  and  preventing  extensive  losses  In 
property  and  resource  values  within  the  Pike 
National  Forest. 

GROUP   ACHIEVEMENT 

Amherst-Nelson  Work  Unit,  SCS:  Amherst. 
Va.  For  dynamic  initiative  and  leadership  to 
Government  agencies  and  people  in  Amherst- 
Nelson  Counties  following  the  floods  in  Aug- 
ust 1969,  reflecting  meritorious  credit  to  SCS, 
USDA,  and  themselves. 

Communist  Areas  Analysis  Group,  ERS; 
Washington,  DC.  For  sustained  outstanding 
performance  in  the  research,  analysis,  and 
Interpretation  of  agricultural  programs  In 
the  Communist  countries  of  the  world;  and 
for  the  exceptional  service  rendered  In  mak- 
ing this  information  available  to  VS.  policy- 
makers, farm  groups,  farmers,  traders,  and 
academic  Institvitlons. 

Hancock  County  Office,  FHA;  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.  For  meritorious  contributions  to  the 
relief  of  victims  among  rural  people  of  Han- 
cock County  during  the  aftermath  of  hur- 
ricane "CamiUe"  under  extremely  adverse 
conditions. 

PPBS  Task  Force  for  Market  Development, 
FAS;  Washington,  D.C.  For  unusual  initia- 
tive and  effectiveness  in  developing,  organiz- 
ing, and  planning  a  far-reaching  and  imag- 
inative 5-year  promotional  program  for  ex- 
panding sales  of  agricultural  products  over- 


WtLLiAM  A.  Jump  Memorial  Award  for  1970 

Anthony  W.  Hudson,  Director  of  Person- 
nel, Bureau  of  Management  Services,  Per- 
sonnel Division,  Civil  Service  Commission. 
For  outstanding  contributions  to  the  em- 
ployment, training,  utilization,  development, 
and  understanding  of  disadvantaged  persons 
and  lower  level  Federal  employees. 

Alfred  M.  Zuck,  Director.  Office  of  Evalua- 
tion, Manpower  Administration,  Depiutment 
of  Labor.  For  exceptional  administrative  and 
executive  ability  in  the  field  of  manpower 
administration  Including  the  evaluation  and 
review  of  program  designs,  manpower  pol- 
icies, and   legislative   proposals. 

The  William  A.  Jump  Memorial  AwarcTls 
presented  atuiually  to  Federal  employees  un- 
der the  age  of  37  In  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing service  In  the  field  of  public  adminis- 
tration. The  Award  is  given  in  memory  of 
William  A.  Jump  who  for  many  years  was  the 
distinguished  Budget  and  Finance  Officer  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  1970  Award  Committee:  James  E. 
Johnson,  Vice  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Chairman;  Joseph  Young.  Staff 
Writer  of  the  "Federal  Spotlight"  Column  for 
the  Evening  Star;  Larry  Jobe,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce;  Mrs.  Esther  Lawton.  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Personnel,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; and  Edward  Hicks,  Jr.,  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel, Of&ce  of  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

USDA  WiNNEHs  OP  Majob  non-USDA  Awabos 
1969-70 

B.  Jean  Apgar,  Research  Chemist,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  Ithaca,  N.T.  Win- 
ner of  the  1970  Federal  Woman's  Award  spon- 
sored by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
Woodward  and  Lothrop  to  recognize  women 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  efficiency  and  qtiallty  of  the  career  serv- 
ice of  the  Federal  Government. 

Ned  D.  Bayley,  USDA's  Director  of  Science 
and  Education,  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Se- 
lected by  the  National  Civil  Service  League 
to   receive   the    1970   Career  Service   Award. 


This  award  annually  honors  10  top  career 
employees  whose  contributions  to  the  public 
service  have  been  significant. 

Jay  Justin  Basch,  Research  Chemist,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  Wyndmoor,  Pa. 
One  of  the  10  most  Outstanding  Handicapp>ed 
Federal  Employees  of  1969  given  honorary 
recognition  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  significant  achievements  in  spite  of 
severely  limiting  physical  handicaps. 

Carl  B.  Barnes,  USDA's  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel. Winner  of  the  1969  Warner  W.  Siock- 
berger  Award  sponsored  by  the  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration  to  honor  a  person 
ill  public  or  private  life  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  toward  the  im- 
provement of  public  personnel  manage- 
ment. 

Steve  A.  Eberbart.  Research  Geneticist. 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Selected  by  tbe  Downtown  Jaycees  as  one 
of  tbe  10  outstanding  young  men  in  tbe 
Federal  service  to  win  the  1970  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  Award  for  meritorious  work  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

TTiomas  P.  Quigley,  Reports  Management 
Officer,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Hyatts- 
vllle,  Md.  One  of  six  winners  of  the  1969 
Paperwork  Management  Award  sponsored  by 
the  Association  of  Records  E^xecutlves  and 
Administrators  to  recognize  the  significant 
accomplishments  of  Government  managers 
who  have  successfully  developed  programs 
to  reduce  Federal  Government  paperwork 
costs. 


WILL  HARVARD  HELP? 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  too 
much  national  policy  has  been  made,  for 
too  many  years,  in  corporation  board 
rooms  rather  than  by  Government  offi- 
cials. Therefore,  I  commend  the  persons 
and  institutions  who  are  a  part  of  Cam- 
paign GM.  They,  today,  are  attempting  to 
awaken  corporate  management. 

Corporation  advertising  and  public 
relations  programs  will  not  solve  the 
problems  facing  this  country.  Such  pal- 
liatives compound  the  problems,  because 
they  create  false  illusions.  Restructming 
and  democratization  of  corporate  gov- 
ernment itself  is  overdue. 

The  universities  which  hold  large 
blocks  of  common  stock  are  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  provide  some  leadership 
in  this  matter.  Some  of  them  have  not 
been  anxiotis  to  help  in  Project  GM.  I 
hope  that  before  next  year's  round  of 
stockholder  meetings  universities  with 
such  stockholdings  vnil  lead  the  way  to- 
ward corporate  change,  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  be  led  to  the  issue  itself  by  students 
and  recent  graduates. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of  what 
could  be  done,  I  offer  Harvard  and  the 
utilities. 

The  general  investments  of  Harvard 
College,  last  June  30,  totaled  more  than 
$869  million.  This  included  $379  million 
in  common  stock.  The  $379  million  com- 
mon stock  portfolio  included  $108.7  mD- 
lion  in  electric  utilities.  $13.7  million  in 
gas  utilities,  and  $12.5  million  in  tele- 
phone utilities. 

The  largest  utility  holding  was  544,194 
shares  of  Middle  South  Utilities.  This 
compares  with  Harvard's  holding  of 
287,149  shares  of  General  Motors  stock. 
This  does  not  include  the  beddings  in 
Middle  South  of  the  Harvard- Yenching 
Institute  or  of  State  Street  Investment 
Corp.,   which  handles  investments   for 
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Harvard.  Altogether  Harva  rd  owtis  about 
a  milUon  shares  of  Middl?  South  stock. 
But  the  Harvard  College  holdings  alone 
are  sufficient  to  make  tie  college  the 
largest  if  a  minor,  stock!  older  in  Mid- 
dle South,  which  is  a  Ne  ^-  York  utiUty 
holding  company  whose  subsidiaries  are 
Arkansas  Power  &  Ugit.  Louisiana 
Power  b  Ught.  Mississippi  Power  &  Light. 
and  New  Orleans  Public  IService. 

I  wonder  how  many  stujdents  and  fac- 
ulty members  in  Cambridge  are  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  Ha  vard  has  been 
used  by  Middle  South  Utilities,  to  the 
detriment  of  utility  conjiumers  in  the 
Deep  South.  During  the  sixties.  Middle 
South  went  to  the  Secuities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  se;k  approval  of 
a  stock  option  plan  for  its  key  execu- 
tives The  case  for  the  stcck  option  plan 
was  made  to  the  SEC  by  nane  other  than 
George  F.  Bennett,  the  treasurer  of  Har- 
vard College,  president  cf  State  Street 
Investment  Corp..  deputy  director  of 
Harvard- Yenching,  and  a  director  of 
Middle  South  as  well. 

Bennett  argued  that  tlie  president  of 
Middle  South,  who  at  tha  t  time  received 
a  salary  of  $95,000  a  y«r.  would  'do 
everything  he  is  doing  in  1 1  more  extraor- 
dinary way— scan  the  operating  expenses 
more  carefully— sharper  his  pencil  a 
little  sharper  on  construction  programs — 
make  his  people  who  are  negotiating  with 
labor  a  litUe  tougher.'  an(d  be  certain  his 
company  was  enjoying  a  -full  return' — 
if  only  SEC  would  approve  those  options. 
The  SEC  sUff  oppose*  the  stock  op- 
tion Irian.  The  sUff  contended  that  it 
would  adversely  affect  ordinary  stock- 
holders and  utmty  customers  and  that 
the  company  was  in  nd  way  suffering 
from  its  inability  to  Issue  bptions. 

The  SEC  overruled  its  staff.  The  SEC 
approved  the  stock  opUin  plan  desired 
by  Harvard  and  Middle  South.  And  in 
the  pro  forma  stockholder  proxy  vote 
which  followed  SEC  action.  Harvard  cast 
its  votes  with  Middle  $outh  manage- 
ment, in  favor  of  the  sUKk  opUon  plan. 
The  Middle  South  pre^dent.  with  his 
$127  033  salary  and  hisi  $43,981  retire- 
ment benefits,  ought  to  jbe  able  to  keep 
his  pencil  sharp,  his  earnings  up.  and 
his  labor  negotiators  toiigh  without  op- 
tions for  himself  and  either  utUity  in- 
siders. 

The  then  dean  of  Harvard  s  law 
school,  Erwin  N.  Griswbld.  who  is  now 
Solicitor  General,  had  ^en  one  of  the 
most  articulate  opponettts  of  stock  op- 
tion plans,  especially  for  utiUty  corpora- 
tions. I  recall  the  testinjony  Dean  Grls- 
wold  gave  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  when  I  was  a  member  of  that 
body.  Those  who  are  interested  in  read- 
ing his  testimony  on  the  inequity  of  op- 
tions will  find  it  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings  f^r  December  7. 
1959.  My  point  here  Is  t^at  Harvard  put 
its  influence  and  vote*  where  Its  and 
Middle  South 's  business  agent  said  to  put 
it.  despite  substantial  testimony  against 
stock  options  from  one  i  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars.       j 

Mr.  President.  I  belidve  that  Harvard 
could  redeem  Itself  by  using  Its  voting 
power  and  scholarshio  to  help  make 
some  long  overdue  changes  in  our  regu- 
latory systems.  Enough  things  are  wrong 
with  these  regulatory  systems  to  engage 


and  challenge  hundreds  of  collegians.  1 
today  cite  but  one  example,  and  the  part 
which  one  college  played. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
utility  common  stock  holdings  of  Har- 
vard College  as  of  June  30,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


GENERAL  INVESTMENTS-COMMON  STOCKS 


Utilities 


SlMTtS 


Market 
value 


ELECTRIC 

A.|»,c,n  Electric  Power  CO.,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Arkansis-Mssouri  Power  Co...  50.000  ."''^ 

Boston  Edison  Co 34. 4M  '•  ™T' in? 

Orolina  Power  i  Lijlht  Co ««.33«  Z.  981. 407 

C.n...Lou,s.,«.  Electric     Co.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

Cinc.nnit.  Gaj  »  Elect  Co 116.228  3,007.399 

'"Scci,"""''"""'"....  23.773  849.884 

Commonweilth  Edijon  Co .HH!  ?']^5!-?2i 

Consu.re-s  Power  Co 159.609  60*5.190 

Oel-0,1  Edison  Co «.  <00  78,6  0 

Florida  Power  Corp  !i??S*  ?•  lii  «, 

Florida  Power  *  Light  Co 105.184  6-««9,5M 

General  Public  Utilities  Corp...  ^1-11°  MS'Si 

Houston  lighlini  &  Power  Co..  40. 807  1. 5i0, 666 

IdahoPowerCo ".WO  2'>J-?" 

Illinois  Power  Co 109,2*2  3.824.170 

lnd«n.polisPo*.r4L.«ht  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Kansas  Gas  »  Electric  Co .SS'S^  iiStI?? 

Kansas  Power  «  Lght  Co 100,  270  2  055. 535 

Midtle  South  Utilities.  I  IK ,^1?*  'f5i«Q 

Missouri  Public  Ser.ice  Co.   ...  5.93.929  '•  J>^.  439 

New  England  Elecliic  SyJlem.  .  161. 180  4. 130.  237 

''A'ssSn''"'^'"'  65.701  1.346.870 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. .  264. 266  4. 9?1. 954 

Ohii  Edison  Co 91.300  l^H^ 

Oklahoma  Gas  »  Electric  Co...  118.876  2.555.834 

Public  Service  Co.  01  ln<l.a,«.  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

South  Carolina  Electric  *Ga$  ,...„,  ,£«•.■» 

Co                                         .  I18.S96  i.^a.UB 

Southern  Calilornia  Edison  Co..  127,463  4.493.070 

Texas  Utilities  Co  ..-   1«.547  ,  «^' ^^ 

Unwn  Electric  Co 2W.326  5,206.520 

Viigima  Electric*  Power  Co...  JllVc  tSS'iS 

Wisconsin  Electric  P<KW  Co...  252,015  5.953.854 

Tot.1 10«.677.M9 

Consolidated  Natural  (Us  Co...  Z7.9O0  7M.537 

EquilaWeGasCo 23.*01  836.585 

Indiana  Gas  Co.   ".?53  'nSS 

Mississippi  River  Corp 81 ,  OW  •SH'SS 

Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co 42.504  \-^-^\ 

PeoplesGasCo            1*J.673  4,W2.713 

Southern  Union  Gas  Co  a.<«  ,  fSISi 

Washington  Gas  Li|ht  Co 58.000  1.624.000 

Total 13.725.928 

TELEPHONE 

American  Tel.  t  Tel  Co 220. 797  11, 978. 237 

Communications  Satellite  Corp.  10.010  510.510 

Total 12.488.747 


PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION- 
EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
heartened  and  gratified  by  the  wiU  for 
massive  and  affirmative  action  to  fa- 
cilitate public  school  desegregation 
demonstrated  by  the  President  in  his 
historic  message  to  the  Congress  yester- 
day. I  believe  he  bespeaks  the  feeling 
of  millions  of  .\mericans  concerned  with 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  1954  Su- 
preme CoLirt  decision  on  public  school 
desegregation. 

Also  I  believe  that  the  President's  ex- 
pressed desire  for  early  enactment  of 
meaningful   legislation  Is  shared  by  a 


majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  both  parties,  and  am  there- 
fore hopeful  that  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  the  Presidents  objectives  wiU  re- 
ceive the  bipartisan  support  needed  to 
assure  timely  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  the  measures  proposed. 

However,  while  very  much  sharing  the 
President's  objectives,  I  do  have  some 
serious  reservations  concerning  provi- 
sions in  the  administration's  bill  itself. 
As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  committee  which  would  consider 
the  bill— and  as  a  longtime  and  active 
proponent  of  civil  rights  legislation — I 
shall  do  my  best  to  perfect  the  bill  in- 
troduced on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

My  intentions  are  to  work  with  col- 
leagues from  both  parties  to  modify  the 
administrations  bill  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects so  as  to  eliminate  these  areas  of 
concern,  so  that  the  objectives  so  elo- 
quently stated  by  the  President  in  his 
message  might  be  achieved  through  the 
timely  enactment  of  effective  legislation. 
This  timely  consideration  is  most  impor- 
tant, for  as  the  President  pointed  out  in 
his  message: 

In  the  life  of  the  desegregation  process,  the 
fall  of  1970  has  special  significance  and  pre- 
sents exti^ordlruiry  problems.  Inasmuch  as 
all  of  the  school  districts  which  have  not  yet 
desegregated  must  do  so  by  then. 

Particular  points  of  concern  to  me  in 
the  administration's  projxeal  are: 

The  section  concerned  with  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  is  subject  to  serious 
misunderstanding.  The  section  implies 
that  the  achievement  of  racial  balance 
does  not.  in  itself,  serve  an  educational 
purpose.  Educational  experts  who  have 
testified  before  Senate  committees,  in- 
cluding Dr.  James  Coleman,  a  consultant 
to  the  administration  in  the  drafting  of 
its  bill,  have  taken  the  position  that 
racial  segregation  is  a  prime  cause  for 
much  educational  inadequacy  and  that 
racial  integration  does  itself  provide  edu- 
cational benefits  for  both  white  and 
black  children. 

Voluntary  plans  for  the  elimination 
of  de  facto  segregation  almost  without 
exception  require  the  transportation  of 
schoolchildren  in  order  to  achieve  their 
objectives;  this  transportation  is  often 
the  most  costly  part  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram. While  the  Congress  has  reiterated 
in  a  number  of  statutes  the  proposition 
that  Federal  education  aid  programs 
should  not  "require"  or  "force"  trans- 
portation of  schoolchildren  in  order  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  so  it  is  equally 
imdesirable  to  prohibit  Federal  assistance 
for  such  transportation — even  including 
that  which  is  ongoing  now.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  provision  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  could  be  to  negate  the  sec- 
ond category  of  aid  which  the  President 
most  laudably  identified  in  his  message— 
"aid  to  districts  that  wish  to  undertake 
voluntary  efforts  to  reduce  or  prevent 
\le  facto  racial  Isolation." 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  absence 
of  sLifflcient  incentives  for  large  school 
districts  to  develop  desegregation  plans. 
Districts  containing  either  10.000  minor- 
ity group  children  or  50-percent  minority 
group  children  can  qualify  for  assistance 
for  "interracial  educational  programs" 
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which  falls  short  of  achieving  desegrega- 
tion, without  being  required  to  demon- 
strate that  there  are  no  practicable  de- 
segregation plans  which  would  qualify 
for  assistance.  The  bill  should  more  effec- 
ti\  ely  encourage  effort  in  these  districts 
to  achieve  practicable  desegregation. 

The  Congress,  partially  in  response  to 
administration  urging,  included  in  the 
comprehensive  education  bill  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  last  month.  Public 
Law  91-230,  a  number  of  provisions  en- 
hancing parental  and  public  participa- 
tion in  decisions  on  education.  The  bill 
should  include  such  a  provision;  for  ex- 
ample, an  earlier  draft  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  did  include  provision  for  an 
advisory  committee,  a  proposal  which,  I 
believe,  has  merit. 

The  formula  for  distribution  of  fimds 
to  the  States  is  inadequate  to  the  need 
and  requires  revision  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects, particularly  with  regard  to  so- 
called  double  counting. 

What  I  have  said  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  disagreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives  on  public  school  deseg- 
regation and  with  his  historic  message. 
However,  I  feel  a  deep  responsibility  as 
to  the  means  of  achieving  these  objec- 
tives; and  hope  to  be  able  to  work  them 
out  with  the  administration  and  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  blU  (HJl.  15628) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  sufiScient  number  of 
Senators  are  in  the  Chamber  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  pending  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICESl.  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Ccdorado 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  there 
a  possibility  that  the  amendment  could 
be  brought  to  a  vote  this  afternoon?  Some 
of  us  would  like  to  go  ahead  and  dispose 
of  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
have  a  response  from  the  other  side. 
However,  I  have  done  some  checking  on 
behalf  of  Senators  who  have  spoken  to 
me,  and  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral disposition,  as  I  sense  it,  to  proceed 
to  a  vote  on  the  pending  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment.  Whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  vote  this  afternoon, 
I  still  have  no  way  of  knowing.  I  would 
have  to  check  further,  but  I  think  tliat 
is  a  pxjssibility. 

I  wonder  if  we  may  have  some  indica- 
tion from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
whether  there  is  a  likelihood  that  we  may 
vote  on  the  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, speaking  for  the  leadership  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  have  to  say  that 
we  would  not  want  to  reach  a  vote  this 
afternoon.  A  large  number  of  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  are  not  here  today. 
A  good  number  on  the  able  Republican 
whip's  side  of  the  aisle  are  not  here. 
Some  of  our  Members  have  been  told  that 
there  was  little  hkelihood,  if  any,  of  a 
vote  today. 

I  think  I  would  have  to  protect  those 
promises,  and  so,  on  that  basis,  I  must 
say  I  would  have  to  do  everything  within 
the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  to 
prevent  a  vote  from  taking  place  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  answers 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask. 
even  if  a  great  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  not  willing  to  vote  this 
afternoon,  is  it  not  possible  to  fix  a 
time  to  vote  on  Monday,  or  Tuesday  at 
the  latest? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  see  no  objection  to 
that.  I  would  want  to  accommodate  the 
desire  to  come  to  a  vote.  I  hope  we  can 
work  that  out  together. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  will  take  some 
further  steps  to  see  if  that  is  a  possi- 
blUty. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  fair  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  share 
the  view  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  that  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  msule  toward  that  end. 

THB  WAR  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  constitutional  issues 
which  have  been  rsdsed  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  which  deserve  and  require 
serious  consideration.  In  order  to  put 
some  of  them  in  perspective,  I  would  like 
briefly  to  address  myself  to  a  few  of  the 
more  relevant  points  which  have  been 
raised. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been  com- 
pletely astonished  at  the  fact  that  not 
one  of  the  so-called  protesters  who  have 
been  sounding  off  in  Congress  and  else- 
where about  UjS.  actions  in  Southeast 
Asia  have  made  so  much  as  a  single  out- 
cry of  protest  over  the  40,000  Communist 
trcKK>6  in  Cambodia  threatening  the  cap- 


ital city  of  that  country  and  attacking 
and  killing  Cambodians. 

Not  a  single  individual  protester  that 
I  can  recall  said  one  single  word  about 
the  long -continued  Communist  viola- 
tions of  Cambodia's  neutrality  nor  their 
invasions  of  Laos  and  Thailand. 

They  have  seemed  to  pay  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  President  Nixon's 
explanation  that  he  was  taking  the  ac- 
tion he  did  against  North  Vietnamese 
bases  in  Cambodia  to  protect  his  plan  to 
withdraw  American  combat  troops  from 
South  Vietnam. 

The  President's  action  was  not  taken 
precipitously,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  re- 
view of  the  many  diplomatic  moves  that 
preceded  it. 

I  should  add  here  that  I  have  not 
heard  much  comment  about  this  from 
the  protesters  of  the  Camtwdian  action. 
Here  is  the  chronology — perhaps  I 
should  add  by  the  State  Department — 
of  Cambodian  developments  in  conne:- 
tion  with  diplomatic  action. 

In  August  1969,  Mr.  Sihanouk  installed 
Lon  Nol  as  Prime  Minister,  with  a  man- 
date to  deal  with  pressing  economic 
problems. 

In  December  1969,  Sihanouk  wrote  in 
Sangkum  magazine  of  the  danger  of  as- 
sociating too  closely  with  Communists: 
"The  bird  always  gets  swallowed."  On 
various  occasions  since  1965,  he  had  com- 
plained of  the  Vietcong  presence  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

And  I  might  say  in  connection  with 
that  that  I  have  flrsthand  knowledge  of 
this  because  in  May  of  1967,  after  I  had 
been  in  Vietnam  and  came  back.  I  re- 
ferred to  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  were  occu- 
pying. 

Mr.  Sihanouk  then  made  several  un- 
kind comments  about  my  remarks.  But 
he  once  again  urged  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  get  out  of  Cambodia. 

On  Jantiary  6, 1970,  Sihanouk  departed 
for  Prance,  leaving  Cheng  Heng  as  Act- 
ing Chief  of  State,  after  a  setback  in 
his  attack  on  the  Lon  Nol  Government  in 
the  National  Assembly,  and  apparently 
also  to  avoid  a  scheduled  visit  by  North 
Vietnamese  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong. 

In  early  March  1970,  anti-Vietnamese 
Communist  demonstrations  in  Phnom 
Penh  lead  to  sacking  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vietcong  Embassies  by  the 
Cambodians. 

On  March  13,  1970,  Sihanouk  left 
Paris  for  Moscow  and  Peking,  avowedly 
to  seek  Soviet  and  Chinese  assistance  in 
persuading  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
to  leave  Cambodian  territory. 

This  is  exactly  what  he  himself  an- 
noimced. 

On  March  16,  1970,  the  Lon  Nol  Gov- 
ernment began  negotiations  with  the 
Vietnamese  Conmiunists  in  Phnom  Penh, 
concerning  the  Vietcong  presence  in 
Cambodia. 

On  March  18,  1970.  the  Cambodian 
National  Assembly  by  unanimous  vote 
declares  Prince  Sihanouk  no  longer  Chief 
of  State.  Cheng  Heng,  president  of  the 
Assembly,  stays  on  as  Acting  Chief  of 
State.  Lon  Nol  continues  as  Prime 
Minister. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
this  was  a  unanimous  vote. 
Sihanouk  arrived  in  Peking  and  de- 
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nounced  the  National  Assei  ibly  action  as 
an  illegal  coup  de'etat. 

He  did  this  even  though  ( etensibly  this 
was  done  under  their  corstitution  and 
their  own  system  of  goverrment. 

On  March  3.  1970,  Sil-anouk  issued 
first  of  a  series  of  messages  calling  for 
overthrow  of  the  Lon  Nol  i  overnment. 

On  March  25.  1970.  Uie  Cambodian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  notifies  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  representatives 
of  the  Cambodian  Governments  desire 
tc  resume  negotiations.  Th  e  Communists 
reject  the  invitation  and  aimounce  with- 
drawal of  all  but  caretakn-  staffs  from 
their  embassies. 

On  March  31.  1970.  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment—headed by  Lon  ;  iol— Informed 
the  UJ*.  that  it  had  ask  ;d  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  UJS.S.R  to  reconvene 
the  IntematiMial  Control  Commission 
to  protect  Cambodian  nsutrality.  The 
U.S.SJl.  had  refused  to  act.  Informal 
Cambodian  soundings  at  ;he  U.N.  indi- 
cated that  there  was  littl^  hope  of  get- 
ting Security  Council  acUoii. 

On  April  3.  1970.  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
mtmists  began  attacks  a^s  inst  Cambodi- 
an forces  in  Svay  Rieng  'rovince.  later 
expanded  to  other  Cambodian  posts  in 
eastern  Cambodia. 

During  March  and  Apr  1  1970.  Sihan- 
ouk sent  a  series  of  messai  es  to  Commu- 
nist regimes  thanking  t  lem  for  their 
support. 

April  14.  1970.  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  ap- 
peals for  foreign  arms  assistance. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  ^\s  first  request 
was  for  200.000  people  toj  come  in  fully 
armed  and  equi{>ped  to  hdlp  him  against 
the  Communists.  Later  ne  raised  that 
number  to  400.000,  which  Was  Impossible, 
to  equip,  train,  or  to  get!  into  the  area. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  he  has  no  intention  of  giving 
massive  military  support  jof  that  nature. 
On  April  18.  1970,  the  Vietnamese 
forces  captured  Saang,  18  miles  south  of 
Phnom  Penh,  which  was  ikter  recaptured 
by  Cambodian  troops. 

On  April  25.  1970,  Sihanouk  signed  a 
joint  communique  with  Vietnamese 
Communist  and  Pathe<  Lao  leaders, 
pledging  unity  and  recijjrocal  support, 
and  rejecting  international  proposals  for 
a  conference  on  Cambodlli  or  Indochina. 
On  AprU  28,  the  Chinee  Communists 
declared  their  "powerfifl  backing"  for 
the  commimlque.  I  think  we  can  see  a 
lot  of  acUvity  outlined  ^ere.  not  count- 
ing individual  activlUes  by  other  coun- 
tries, designed  to  try  to  kolve  the  Cam- 
bodian situation  by  diplomacy  and 
agreement 

The  North  Vietnameie,  or  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Soviets  blocked  each  of 
the  moves  and  left  the  Cambodians  to 
the  mercUess  attacks  of  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese,  at  best  involving  the 
greatly  expanded  base  areas  for  attacks 
on  South  Vietnamese.  a»d  at  worst,  the 
takeover  of  aU  Cambodia.  Whm  con- 
fronted with  these  attacl^s.  the  protesters 
fall  back  on  the  claim  ^t  the  United 
States  is  engaged  In  a  Iconstltuttonally 
unauthoriaed  war  In  Vietnam  because 
Congress  has  not  formally  declared  war. 
Hence,  the  argument  goes  that  since  we 
are  there  uncoDStltatkjiially  we  should 


not  be  in  the  other  areas  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Let  us  discuss  this  issue.  Clearly  the 
Constitution  provides  that  only  Congress 
has  the  pwwer  to  declare  war,  but  is  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  by  Congress 
the  only  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can  constitutionally  engage  In 
armed  hostihties? 

The  facts  surroxmding  our  commit- 
ment of  miUtary  personnel  to  armed 
combat  in  South  Vietnam  are  too  well 
known  to  require  extended  recitation. 
American  military  advisers  were  Intro- 
duced  by  President  Eisenhower  and  their 
number  increased  significantly  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  Five  years  ago.  President 
Johnson  Increased  the  commitment  by 
dispatching  division-sized  units,  and  by 
the  time  President  Nixon  took  office,  over 
half  a  milUon  American  soldiers  and 
marines  were  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  tempted  to  conclude  that  the 
legal  principle  of  equitable  estoppel  pre- 
cludes raising  at  this  late  date  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legaUty  of  this  chain  of  events 
which  extends  over  a  nearly  20-year 
period,  but  the  question  is  a  valid  and 
serious  one.  and  I  believe  it  deserves  an 
honest  and  serious  answer. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  served  us  faith- 
fully for  nearly  two  centuries  t>ecause  it 
is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  changing 
requirements  of  a  changing  world.  New 
problems,  for  example,  have  brought 
forth  new  views  as  to  the  role  and  power 
of  Congress  in  meeting  pressing  domes- 
tic needs,  the  absence  of  explicit  con- 
stitutional authorization  notwithstand- 
ing One  can  safely  conclude  that  the 
frainers  of  our  Constitution  would  not 
recognize  the  commerce  clause,  so  elastic 
has  it  become  in  the  past  40  years.  In 
fact,  some  of  us  today  can  hardly  rec- 
ognize it  when  a  colleague  suggests  that 
one  can  find  in  that  clause  authoriza- 
tion for  Congress  to  attempt  to  regulate 
the  size  of  American  families. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago.  It 
was  not  imreasonable  for  the  men 
gathered  in  PhUadelphia  to  draft  a  new 
charter  of  government  to  conclude  that 
the  power  to  commit  a  nation  of  free 
men  to  war  ought  not  be  lodged  In  a 
single  man.  America  was  safely  removed 
from  the  turmoils  of  Europe.  At  that  time 
we  did  not  have  aircraft,  submarines,  or 
missiles.  The  experience  of  recent  his- 
tory suggested  that  wars— particularly 
those  on  the  E\iropean  Continent— were 
often  fought  for  the  personal  benefit  of 
kings  at  the  expense  of  their  people.  We 
had  no  desire  for  a  king,  and  no  need  for 
Investing  any  man  with  kingly  powers. 
Congress,  it  was  decided,  was  the  logical 
and  safe  repository  for  the  power  to  de- 
clsrc  WHr. 

Wars  at  this  time  were  rather  formal 
affairs.  DeclaraUons  were  issued,  troops 
were  fitted  out  in  ornate  imiforms,  bat- 
tlefield formations  were  as  stylized  as  a 
modem  dance.  One  prepared  for  a  war 
much  as  one  prepared  for  an  appear- 
ance at  court. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  formal 
dedaratlan  of  war  was  appropriate.  But 
how  appropriate  Is  It  today?  Former 
President  Johnson  noted  recently  that 
one  reason  he  did  not  ask  Congress  for  a 


declaration  of  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam was  that  he  did  not  know  what  se- 
cret treaties  might  have  existed  between 
Hanoi  and  Moscow  or  Peking.  A  formal 
declaration  of  war  might  very  well  have 
triggered  the  active  belligerency  of  those 
Communist  giants  under  the  provisions 
of  a  treaty  of  which  we  were  not  aware. 
I  might  say  that  I  presume  this  same 
situation  still  remains  in  effect. 

Of  course,  there  may  not  be  any  such 
treaties  among  the  Communist  powers 
and  Hanoi.  But,  like  Mr.  Johnson,  we  do 
not  know,  and  risks  should  be  limited  to 
what  circumstances  require,  not  enlarged 
to  meet  a  constitutional  formalism. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  "war-declar- 
ing" power  of  the  Congress — as  opposed 
to  the  formal  declaration  of  war — is  a 
constitutional  formalism.  What  I  do  sug- 
gest is  that  there  are  perfectly  satis- 
factory constitutional  means  for  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  war-declaring  power 
short  of  the  adoption  of  a  formal  decla- 
ration. 

America's  first  war  was  a  naval  war 
with  France  which  took  place  during  the 
years  1798-1801.  This  was  war  in  fact 
and  in  law.  American  warships  and 
privateers  engaged  In  armed  hostilities 
on  the  open  seas  against  the  French  Navy 
and  merchantmen.  Congress  did  not 
adopt  a  declaration  of  war  against 
France,  rather  it  adopted  a  series  of 
enabling  acts  authorizing  the  President 
to  take  appropriate  naval  action  again.'^t 
the  French  in  reprisal  for  their  inter- 
ference with  American  shipping. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  un- 
declared war  was  properly  authorized 
under  the  Constitution  and  constituted 
a  state  of  "imperfect"— or  what  we  would 
call— ■limited"  war.  Mr.  Justice  Wash- 
ington, speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court, 
declared  "that  every  contention  by  force 
between  two  nations,  in  external  matters, 
under  the  authority  of  their  respective 
governments,  is  not  only  war.  but  public 
war."  A  formal  declaration  was  not  re- 
quired to  clothe  this  limited  war  with 
constitutionality. 

In  1802.  Congress  authorized  President 
Jefferson  to  conduct  limited  war  against 
the  Bey  of  Tripoli,  and  in  1815,  It  sim- 
ilarly authorized  President  Madison  to 
conduct  limited  war  against  the  Bey  of 
Algiers.  Frequently  throughout  the  19th 
century.  Congress  authorized  war  with- 
out resorting  to  the  formality  of  a  dec- 
laration. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  formali- 
ties should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  substance  of  Congress"  power  to  de- 
clare—that is.  authorize— war.  Certainly 
If  those  who  served  In  the  first  sessions 
of  Congress  could  recognize  the  desira- 
bility of  adapting  the  means  of  author- 
izing WM  to  the  purposes  for  which 
that  war  was  being  conducted,  we  should 
not— 180  years  later— become  so  obsessed 
with  formalisms  that  we  cannot  distin- 
guish the  substance  from  the  form.  Is  the 
will  of  Congress  any  less  clear,  or  Its 
purpose  any  less  certain,  If  It  chooses  to 
authorize  war,  not  by  a  formal  declara- 
tion, but  by  adopting  a  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution,  or  when  it  debated  and 
adopted  a  series  of  approprUtlons  meas- 
ures   specifically    designed    to    provide 
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funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

My  only  point  is  that  Congress  may 
authorize  war  without  a  formal  declara- 
tion, and  a  war  is  not  unconstitutional 
merely  because  it  is  not  waged  pursuant 
to  a  formal  declaration. 

I  might  interject  another  point  which 
I  think  had  not  been  considered  very 
often.  We  are  in  South  Vietnam  at  the 
request  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. Exactly  whom  do  we  declare 
war  against?  The  Vietcong?  The  North 
Vietnamese?  If  we  declare  war,  do  we 
have  independent  action?  Would  we  have 
to  get  out  immediately  if  the  South  Viet- 
namese asked  us  to  get  out?  I  think  we 
would — and  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  would  probably  be  delighted  to  do  so. 
There  Is  a  grave  question  as  to  whom  we 
would  declare  war  against  if  we  came  to 
such  a  formal  declaration. 

The  focus  of  attention  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  has  been  on  the  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
commit  American  forces  to  war  without 
the  approval  of  Congress.  This  is  an  is- 
sue on  which  the  Constitution  suggests 
one  answer,  and  the  precedents  of  nearly 
two  centuries  of  experience  suggest  an- 
other. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  commit  this ' 
Nation  to  war.  whether  by  formal  dec- 
laration or  other  suitable  means.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  clear  delegation  of  power  to 
Congress,  history  records  that  of  the 
eight  major  wars  we  have  waged  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  only 
two  may  truly  be  said  to  be  "congres- 
sional wars,"  or  wars  in  which  Congress 
took  the  initiative  rather  than  being 
confronted  with  a  fait  accompli.  Those 
were,  of  course,  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Spanish  American  War. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  declared  by 
President  Polk  when  he  moved  troops 
into  territory  claimed  by  Mexico,  al- 
though Congress  adopted  a  declaration 
of  war  after  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  had  been  fought. 
President  Wilson  had  unilaterally 
adopted  such  a  posture  of  hostility 
toward  Germany  that  war  was  Inevitable 
by  the  time  Congress  got  aroimd  to  de- 
claring it,  and  one  might  say  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  less  than  neutral  con- 
duct toward  Germany  and  Japan  might 
very  well  have  confronted  Congress  with 
no  choice  but  to  declare  war  if  the  Japa- 
nese had  not  struck  Pearl  Harbor  first. 

In  that  case,  we  were  already  at  war 
when  Congress  finally  decided  that  it  was 
going  to  declare  war. 

President  Tnmian  did  not  make  any 
pretense  of  relying  upon  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war  for  authority  to  com- 
mit American  forces  to  combat  In  Korea, 
and  President  Lincoln  did  not  bother  to 
wait  for  congressional  approval  before 
establishing  a  blockade  and  calling  up 
the  militia  for  the  war  against  the  Con- 
federacy. And.  of  course.  President  John- 
son did  not  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

What  the  historical  record  suggests  is 

that  Congress  has  rarely  initiated  war  by 

declaration;  it  has  mostly  ratified  wars 

underway  or  inevitable. 

If,  in  fact,  our  major  wars  have  been 


largely  Presidential  wars.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  wonder  that  there  have  been 
so  many  Instances  In  which  Presidents 
have  committed  forces  to  combat  in 
minor  engagements  without  the  author- 
ity of  Congress?  The  record  is  clear: 
Prom  the  undeclared  Semniole  War  in 
1816  to  the  pursuit  of  Pancho  Villa  in 
1916,  from  the  dispatch  of  5,000  troops 
to  quell  the  Boxer  rebellion  In  1898,  to 
the  landing  of  21.000  men  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1965,  Presidents  have 
acted  to  protect  Americans  abroad  with- 
out first  seeldng  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  com- 
mit troops  In  limited  conflict  is  not.  of 
course,  unquestioned.  There  are  Presi- 
dents who  have  doubted  such  authority 
and  Congress  has  challenged  it  more 
than  once.  President  Truman's  commit- 
ment of  troops  in  Korea  In  response  to 
a  U.N.  resolution  without  prior  approval 
of,  or  subsequent  ratification  by.  Con- 
gress led  to  the  Great  Debate  of  1951. 
President  Truman  had  reUed  upon  his 
authority  as  Conunander  in  Chief  and 
upon  resolutions  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  declaring  that  armed  aggression 
existed  in  Korea  and  calling  upon  tJ.N. 
members  to  assist  in  halting  that  aggres- 
sion. He  cited  the  history  of  actions  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief  to  protect 
American  interests  abroad.  He  charac- 
terized the  Xm.  Charter  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  foreign  relations  and  singled 
out  article  39  which  authorizes  the  Se- 
curity Coimcll  to  recommend  action  to 
meml>ers  to  meet  armed  aggression. 

The  President's  opponents  noted  that 
all  treaties  are  not  self-executing  and 
that,  until  implemented  by  Congress, 
non-self-executing  treaties  confer  no 
new  authority  on  the  President.  Article 
39.  it  was  said,  was  not  self-executing. 
Article  43,  which  provides  expressly  for 
the  commitment  of  troops  by  members 
In  accordance  with  their  constitutional 
processes,  had  been  implemented  to  the 
extent  of  Congress  authorizing  troop 
agreements  (59  Stat.  619)  but  since  no 
agreements  had  been  entered  into  It  was 
Inoperative,  so  went  the  argument. 
Without  any  added  treaty  authorization, 
the  President's  action  must  be  viewed 
solely  In  terms  of  his  bcisic  constitutional 
authority.  It  was  said,  and  this  authority 
does  not  extend  to  long-term  conmiit- 
ment  of  troops  In  numbers  ranging  up 
to  250,000. 

While  various  scholarly  views  were 
quoted  on  both  sides  of  the  issue — House 
Report  No.  127.  82d  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion— and  the  congressional  debate 
raged  from  January  to  April,  there  was 
no  legal  resolution  to  the  President's  au- 
thority in  light  to  the  U.N.  Charter  or 
independent  of  it. 

Nevertheless  it  is  dear  that  Congress 
acquiesced  In  the  President's  action.  See 
Rees.  "The  Limited  War"  (1964) ;  Pusey, 
"The  Way  We  Go  To  War"  (1969). 

Since  judicial  precedents  are  virtually 
nonexistent  on  this  point,  the  question 
is  one  which  must  of  necessity  be  decided 
by  iilstorical  practice.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  congressional  acquiescence  in  Pres- 
ident Truman's  action  furnishes  strong 
evidence  that  this  use  of  his  power  as 
Commander  In  Chief  was  a  proper  one. 
This  Is  particularly  true  because,  while 


a  treaty  may  override  a  State  statute 
under  the  supremacy  clause,  Missouri  v. 
Holland.  252  U.S.  416,  it  may  not  over- 
ride a  specific  limitation  on  the  power  of 
the  President  or  of  Congress.  Reid  v. 
Covert,  351  U.S.  487. 

There  have  always  been  those  who 
challenged  the  authority  of  Presldenta 
to  take  such  actions.  In  recent  weelts  I 
have  heard  the  testimony  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  and  Hamilton  cited  in  con- 
demnation of  Executive  usurpation.  In- 
deed. I  noted  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  accompanying  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  64  cited  an  an- 
nual message  of  James  Buchanan.  It  Is 
not  often  one  hears  President  Buchanan 
quoted  approvingly. 

Also,  these  days,  one  does  not  hear  too 
much  about  the  Roosevelts,  Theodore 
and  Franklin,  whose  views  on  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency are  no  longer  as  popular  as  their 
views  on  social  reform.  And  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Harry  Truman,  whose  strong 
actions  in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs 
used  to  be  cited  with  respect,  are  now 
relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  usurpers.  It 
appears  that  the  only  Presidents  whose 
view  of  their  powers  under  the  Consti- 
tution are  respected  today  are  James 
Buchanan  and  Warren  G.  Harding, 
neither  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  were 
among  our  leading  Presidents. 

If  history  and  precedent  are — 
Buchanan  and  Harding  excepted — rele- 
vant. It  appears  that  there  is  a  strong 
case  to  be  made  for  the  power  of  the 
President  to  commit  American  forces 
abroad  without  the  explicit  permission 
of  Congress,  although  that  commitment 
may  lead  to  war. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  I  per- 
sonally do  not  like  that  idea,  but  I  think 
the  precedent  is  there. 

This  power  is  not  unlimited,  but  it 
cannot  be  easily  circumscribed.  Just  as 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  meaning  In 
the  commerce  clause  than  a  student  of 
etymology  would  suspect,  so  too  is  there 
far  more  power  encompassed  in  the 
Commander  In  Chief  clause  than  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  prepared  to 
admit. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  Is  appropriate  to 
ask  why  the  power  of  the  President  in 
the  realm  of  foreign  affairs  has  grown 
so  great.  Is  it  merely  because  Presidents 
are  usurpers?  Or  is  It  because  events 
have  necessitated  it? 
President  Wilson  argued : 
When  foreign  affairs  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  politics  and  policy  of  a  nation,  ita 
Executive  must  of  necessity  be  its  guide; 
must  utter  every  Initial  judgment,  take  every 
first  step  of  action,  supply  the  information 
upon  which  it  is  to  act,  suggest  and  in  large 
measure  control  its  conduct. 

Is  this  an  overstatement?  Do  the  con- 
ditions of  the  world  allow  us  safely  to 
conduct  our  foreign  policy  on  the  fioor 
of  Congress?  Can  we  safely  attempt  to 
substitute  our  judgment  for  that  of  the 
President  when  only  he  can  have  all  the 
facts  and  only  he  can  promptly  act? 
Would  the  world  be  a  safer  place  if  our 
foreign  policy  were  conducted  by  con- 
gressional committee? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  questions  to 
which  we  all  have  to  search  for  answers. 
We  must  search  in  our  own  hearts,  to 
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determine  whether  or  i  ot  this   is  the 
\k  ay  we  want  to  go. 

Throughout  our  histor  ^  and  certainly 
in  this  century,  our  Preslc  ents  have  acted 
decisively  and.  for  the  riost  part,  inde- 
pendently in  response  to  svolving  threats 
to  the  peace  and  securit '  of  the  United 
Slates.  It  would  be  reck  ess.  if  not  dis- 
honest, to  argue  that  they  have  done  so 
without  consUtutional  authorization  or 
without  good  reason.  Wi  can  have  only 
one  Commander  in  Chie  at  a  time.  The 
ConsUtution  says  he  is  tt  e  President,  not 
the  Senate,  not  the  Houi  e  of  Represent- 
aUves.  not  the  fourth  !state.  A  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  jroad  power.s— 
powers  which  can  be  abi;  sed.  But  history 
teaches  us  that  our  Pres  idents  have,  al- 
most without  excepUon,  been  wise  and 
prudent  men.  But.  by  th  ?ir  actions,  they 
can  commit  us  to  war.  That  is  a  very 
real  risk  in  our  present  system.  But  we 
should  also  remember  tl  lat  by  their  ac- 
tions—prompt,  decisive,  informed— they 
can  keep  us  out  of  war  c  r  out  of  a  larger 
war.  and  thai,  is  a  very  real  strength  of 
our  system. 

To  interject  liere  for  s  moment.  I  had 
a  telephone  conversatioi  the  other  day 
with  a  lawyer  who  is  a  rery  good  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  not  a  po  itician,  and  who 
is  a  Democrat.  His  answi  r  was  that  if  we 
were  under  the  pailiaiacntary  system, 
this  body  would  then  b  ?  able  to  have  a 
vote  of  no  conf  dence  in  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  do.  If  ^  e  had  a  vote  of 
no  confidence,  and  that  were  successful, 
then,  imder  the  Engliali  system,  there 
would  be  new  elections  held  immediately 
to  determine  what  th«  temper  of  the 
country  was. 

But  that  is  not  what  *e  do  under  our 
system.  We  do  net  have  votes  of  no  con- 
fidence. We  elect  a  E  resident  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
4  years.  We  elect  Members  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  to  ssrve  for  2  years, 
and  we  elect  the  Memb<(rs  of  the  Senate 
to  serve  for  six.  We  ti-y  to  interrelate 
these  bodies  so  as  to  achieve  first,  con- 
tinuity, and  second.  responsibiUty,  and 
then  be  able  to  determin  e  how  the  execu- 
tion of  that  responsibiU  ;y  is  rated  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  not  rij  ht  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  shaU  be  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Fhe  courts  have 
construed  this  clause  t^  mean  that  once 
Congress  has  raised  ani  army  and  navy, 
the  President  alone  can,  deploy  this  force 
in  the  field.  He,  and  he  alone,  determines 
movements,  decides  on;  tactics,  controls 
stratesor.  The  fleet  sails  and  the  army 
marches  at  his  command,  not  at  that  of 
the  Congress. 

During  the  CivU  Wkr.  Congress  at- 
tempted to  involve  itself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  on  the  battlefteld  by 
means  of  a  Joint  Comnjittee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War.  Llncoki  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  this  intrusion. 

Congress  cannot  restrict  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Presidency  in  order 
to  retaliate  against  tht  alleged  usurpa- 
Uon  of  power  by  a  Pr^Bldent.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  empower  Congress  to 
define  tbe  powera  of  t|ie  Presidency;  It 
aflords  Congress  no  authority  to  add  or 
detract  from  the  powers  bestowed  by  the 
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Constitution  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  Congress  believes  that  a 
President  has  exceeded  his  powers,  it 
must  employ  the  remedies  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  amongst  which  is  Con- 
gress' right  to  appropriate  funds  with 
Umitations  on  their  use. 

That  is  the  role  which  my  substitute 
amendment  suggests — the  amendment 
which  Ls  now  lying  on  each  Senator's 
de?k.  but  which  has  hot  yet  been  called 
up.  But  such  limitation,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, must  apply  to  future  actions.  There 
is.  of  course,  a  political  remedy.  The  peo- 
ple are  the  final  arbiters  of  the  propriety 
of  ofRcial  conduct,  and  if  a  President  ex- 
ceeds his  constitutional  powers  or  abuse.s 
his  responsibiUty  to  the  people,  he  can 
be  defeated  at  the  polls. 

My  analj-sis  of  the  remedies  available 
to  Cjugress  and  to  the  people  in  the  event 
of  Presidential  abuse  of  power  is  based  on 
historical  precedent.  President  Andrew 
Joluison  was  accused  of  exceeding  his 
aua-.ority.  In  retaliation.  Congress  at- 
tempted to  limit  his  power  to  remove 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  allow  Congress  to  re- 
strict the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Presidency.  Having  failed  before  the 
Court,  the  Congress  attempted  impeach- 
ment. Again  it  failed.  Finally,  it  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  poUtical  arena.  Grant,  a 
man  more  amenable  to  the  opinions  of 
Congress,  was  elected  to  succeed  Johnson. 
At  a  time  such  as  this,  when  passions 
are  aroused  and  tempers  are  short,  v^e 
should  remember  the  constitutional  les- 
son of  tlie  Andrew  Joimson  Presidency. 
Congress  is  not  the  final  judge  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President.  It 
cannot  restrict  those  powers  however 
convinced  it  is  that  tliey  are  being 
abused.  Political  passions  carmot  be  al- 
lowed to  overwhelm  constitutional  logic. 
A  war  is  not  imconstitutional  because  it 
is  unpopular,  and  a  President  is  not  a 
usurper  because  he  declines  to  agree  with 
a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

Although  Uij.  concern  with  the  secu- 
rity of  Southeast  Asia  dates  from  our  in- 
volvement there  during  World  War  n,  it 
was  formalized  in  the  signing  and  rati- 
fication of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty— so-called  SEATO.  The 
area  covered  by  the  treaty  includes  not 
only  the  territory  of  the  Asian  signatories 
but  also  the  States  designated  in  the 
protocol  which  was  signed  and  ratified  at 
the  same  time  as  the  treaty.  These  are 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  the  free  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of 
Vietnam.  Pursuant  to  its  treaty  obliga- 
tion, the  United  Stotes  for  some  years 
maintained  military  advisers  in  Vietnam 
and  provided  other  military  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

When  US.  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  were  attacked  in  August  1964, 
the  President  took  direct  air  action 
against  the  North  Vietnamese.  He  also 
requested  Congress  "to  Join  in  affirming 
the  national  determination  that  all  such 
attacks  will  be  met"  and  asked  for  "a  res- 
olution expressing  the  support  of  the 
Congress  for  all  necessary  action  to  pro- 
tect our  Armed  Forces  and  to  assist  na- 
Umis  covered  by  the  SEATO  treaty."  (H. 
Doc.  333.  88th  Cong.,  second  sess..  p.  3.) 
Note  that  the  nations  covered  by  the 


SEATO  treaty  under  the  protocol  in- 
cluded Cambodia.  Laos,  and  the  free  ter- 
ritory under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Vietnam. 

On  August  10,  1964,  Congress  re- 
sponded with  a  resolution  which  "ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression." (Public  Law  88-408.  78  Stat. 
331.1  It  WPS  in  connection  witli  this  reso- 
lution that  Congress  noted  that  whatever 
the  limits  of  the  President  acting  alone 
might  be,  whenever  Congress  and  the 
President  act  together,  -there  can  be  no 
doubt"  of  the  constitutional  authority. 
»H  Rert.  1708.  8th  Cong.,  second  seis., 
p.  4.> 

In  the  debates  in  tlie  Senate  on  this 
resolution,  it  is  clear  that  the  Command- 
er in  Chief  was  supported  in  taking 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  in  his 
judgment  to  protect  American  forces. 
The  floor  leader,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright^ 
noted  on  August  6.  1964,  that  the  resolu- 
tion "would  authorize  whatever  the 
Commander  in  Chief  feels  is  necessary." 
He  observed: 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  Joint  resolution  states 
that  we  approve  of  the  action  taken  with 
regard  to  the  attack  on  our  own  ships  and 
that  we  also  approve  of  our  country's  efforts 
to  maintain  the  Independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

When  Senator  Cooper  inquired: 
In  other  words  we  are  now  giving  the 
President  advance  authority  to  take  what- 
ever action  he  may  deem  necessary  respect- 
ing South  Vietnam  and  its  defense,  or  with 
respect  to  the  defense  of  any  other  country 
included  In  the  treaty? 

Senator  Fulbricht  replied: 
I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  ex- 
presses broad  support  for  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  recognizes  the  need 
for  broad  latitude  to  respond  to  situa- 
tions which  may  develop.  Of  particular 
concern  to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to 
the  President,  was  the  protection  of 
American  forces  and  the  security  of 
South  Vietnam. 

While  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  the  first  major  congressional  affirma- 
tion of  the  President's  actions  in  re- 
sponding to  the  situation  tn  Southeast 
Asia,  it  is  not  the  only  such  jifflrmation. 
When  bombing  of  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  was  undertaken  in  1965, 
the  President  requested  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  military.  In  his 
message  of  May  4,  1965.  he  emphasized: 

This  is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  Por 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  snpports  this 
request  Is  also  TOtlng  to  persist  In  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Each  Is  saying  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  stand  united  before  the  world 
in  Joint  dotermlnaUon  that  the  Independece 
of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  preserved  and 
Communist  atUck  wlU  not  succeed."  (H. 
Doc.  157,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.) 

The  requested  resolution  was  adopted 
on  May  7,  1965.  Public  Law  89-18.  79 

SUt.  109. 

Since  that  time.  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly adopted  legislation  recognizing  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  providing 
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funds  to  carry  on  U.S.  commitments  and 
providing  special  beneflts  for  troops 
stationed  there.  There  is  long-standing 
congressional  recognition  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  question.  Is  the 
current  military  operation  in  Cambodia  a 
constitutionally  authorized  exercise  of 
Presidential  power? 

Virtually  everyone,  I  think,  agrees  that 
if  American  forces  are  constitutionally 
engaged  in  armed  combat  within  a  pre- 
scribed theater  of  operations  pursuant 
to  an  acceptable  congressional  authori- 
zation, the  President  may  employ  those 
forces  as  he  sees  fit,  and  his  tactical  de- 
cisions are  not  subject  to  review  by  Con- 
gress, even  though  we  might  not  like 
them.  In  considering  the  current  opera- 
tion in  Cambodia,  we  must,  then,  ask  two 
questions:  First,  are  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  pursuant  to  an  accept- 
able congressional  authorization;  and 
second,  does  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
area  constitute  a  constitutionally  per- 
missible area  of  operations  pursuant  to 
the  original  authorization? 

We  can  dismiss  the  first  question 
rather  quickly:  The  SEATO  Treaty,  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  the  Vietnam 
military  appropriations  bUIs.  and  the 
other  acts  and  resolutions  relating  to  the 
existence  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  clothe 
the  acUon  with  constitutionality. 

The  retd  question  is :  Assuming  the  le- 
gitimacy of  our  presence  in  South  Viet- 
nam, did  the  President  have  the  au- 
thority to  extend  the  theater  of  opera- 
tions into  another  country? 

There  are  several  argimients  in  sup- 
port of  such  authoritj'.  The  case  of  the 
steamboat  Caroline  appears  on  point. 
It  is  a  rather  interesting  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  is  right  hand  to  the 
question  with  which  we  are  dealing  here. 

In  December  of  1837,  a  group  of  British 
subjects  and  American  citizens  orga- 
nized a  raiding  party  in  New  York  State 
for  the  purpose  of  latmching  an  attack 
upon  Canada,  a  British  province.  They 
arranged  for  the  hire  of  the  steamboat 
Caroline,  an  American  vessel,  to  trans- 
port men  and  supplies  from  Fort  Schlos- 
ser.  N.Y.,  to  the  invasion  site  in  Canada. 
New  York  authorities,  fully  aware  of  the 
intentions  of  the  party,  made  no  efforts 
to  stop  the  endeavor.  In  fact,  the  au- 
thorities allowed  the  raiders  to  "steal" 
arms  and  ammunition  from  the  State 
storehouses  in  broad  daylight  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  leaving  them  unguarded. 

The  weapons  and  supplies  were  loaded 
aboard  the  Caroline.  On  the  night  of 
December  29,  a  British  boarding  party 
crossed  into  U.S.  waters  where  the 
Caroline  was  anchored,  seized  her,  and 
set  her  afire.  One  American  citizen  was 
killed  in  the  skirmish. 

The  United  States  filed  a  formal  pro- 
test with  the  British  Government  de- 
manding reparations  and  an  apology  for 
the  attack.  The  Queen's  Government  re- 
fused. Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  stated  the  British  legal  posi- 
tion in  language  which  is  singularly  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing our  Cambodian  operation.  Wrote 
Lord  Palmerston : 

The  people  of  New  York  had  begun  to  maWe 
war  against  her  majesty's  Canadian 
provinces.  They  had  done  so,  apparently,  with 
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the  coiuilvance  of  the  authorities  of  the 
State.  Not  only  the  New  York  territory  of 
Scholosser  had  lost  its  neutral  character,  and 
had  become  enemy's  land,  but  other  portions 
of  the  territory  of  that  State  had  assumed  the 
same  condition.  One  or  other  of  two  things 
must  be — either  the  government  of  New  York, 
Knowingly  and  intentionally,  permitted  the 
band  of  invaders  to  organize  and  equip  them- 
selves within  the  State,  and  to  arm  them- 
selves for  war,  against  British  territory,  out  of 
the  military  stores  of  the  State,  or  else  the 
State  government  had  lost  its  authority  over 
the  border  district:  and  those  districts  were, 
for  the  moment,  in  open  defiance  of  the  power 
of  the  State  government,  as  well  as  at  war 
with  the  opposite  British  province. 

In  the  first  case,  the  British  authorities  in 
Canada  had  a  right  to  retaliate  war  for  war. 
In  the  second  case,  they  were  no  longer  bound 
to  respect  as  neutral  that  portion  of  a  terri- 
tory which,  by  shaking  off  its  obedience  to  a 
neutral  government,  bad  ceased  to  be  neutral, 
and  could  certainly  not  l>e  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  protecting  persons  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  making  war  upwn  her 
majesty's  territory. 

Secretai-y  of  State  Daniel  Webster 
accepted  the  British  position,  and  the 
United  States  dropped  its  demand  for 
reparations.  The  CaroUne  incident  has 
since  become  a  decisive  precedent  for  the 
position  at  international  law  that  a  state 
may  protect  itself  and  its  citizens  from 
the  threat  of  imminent  attack  by  a  pre- 
emptive military  action.  William  Edward 
Hall  in  his  "A  Treatise  on  International 
Law"  sets  forth  the  rule  in  this  language : 

If  the  safety  of  a  state  is  gravely  and  im- 
mediately threatened  either  by  occurences 
in  another  sute,  or  aggression  prepared  there, 
which  the  government  of  the  latter  is  unable 
or  professes  itself  to  t>e  unable,  to  prevent, 
or  when  there  is  an  imminent  certainty  that 
such  occurrences  or  aggression  will  take  place 
if  measures  are  not  taken  to  forestall  them, 
the  circumstances  may  fairly  be  considered  to 
be  such  as  to  place  the  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion above  the  duty  of  respecting  a  freedom 
of  action  which  must  have  become  nominal, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  state  from  which 
the  danger  comes  is  willing,  if  it  can,  to 
perform  its  International  duties. 

What  were  the  facts  surrounding  the 
threat  posed  by  the  operations  of  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia? First,  they  were  present  in  viola- 
tion of  the  avowed  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia. I  might  interpolate  here,  as  I 
said  earlier  in  my  speech,  that  there 
were  diplomatic  efforts  made  by  both 
Sihanouk  and  Lon  Nol  to  get  the  Viet- 
cong and  the  North  Vietnamese  out  of 
Camt)odian  territory — all  totally  in- 
effective. Second,  they  were  engaged  in 
launching  attacks  upon  the  territory  of 
South  Vietnam  and  upon  the  persoimel 
of  the  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States.  Third,  they  posed 
a  serious  threat  to  the  integrity  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  safety  of  American  and 
Vietnamese  military  personnel.  Fourth, 
the  Government  of  Csunbodia  was  unable 
to  resist  their  movement  and  prevent 
their  attacks  across  the  border. 

As  a  result  of  these  facts.  It  is  clear 
that  under  international  law  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States  had  the  right 
to  attack  those  portions  of  Cambodia  oc- 
cupied by  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  forces  and  to  destroy  their  illegal 
base  of  operations.  At  International  law, 
this  right  attached  without   regard  to 


the  attitude  of  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment. The  attack  would  have  been  per- 
missible even  if  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment had  objected  which  it  did  not. 

Just  as  the  United  States  could  not 
permit  its  territory  to  be  used  as  a  base 
of  operations  against  British  Canada,  so 
too  could  Cambodia  not  permit  its  ter- 
ritory to  be  used  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  South  Vietnam.  And  as  the 
British  had  every  right  to  enter  into 
U.S.  waters  and  destroy  an  American 
ship,  so  too  did  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  have  every  right  to  enter 
into  Cambodia  and  destroy  the  Com- 
munist supply  bases. 

It  might  be  argued  that,  although  the 
United  States  had  a  right  at  interna- 
tional law  to  invade  Cambodia  and  de- 
stroy the  bases  from  \  hich  attacks  were 
being  launched  against  American  forces, 
under  our  Constitution  that  right  could 
be  exercised  only  pursuant  to  an  explicit 
authorization  of  Congress — that  is,  the 
right  of  retaliation  at  international  law 
accrued  to  the  United  States,  not  to  the 
President,  and  whether  that  right  should 
be  exercised  was,  imder  the  Constitution. 
a  question  for  Congress  to  decide. 

This  leads  us  back  to  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
powers  of  the  President.  It  would  be 
agreed,  I  suspect,  that  the  President,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Commander  in  Chief 
powers,  would  have  the  sole  authority  to 
decide  which  military  c«)erations  within 
South  Vietnam  he  regarded  as  appro- 
priate in  defense  of  American  forces,  that 
is,  if  he  determined  that  an  attack  upon 
Communist  forces  in  war  zone  C  was 
necessary  to  save  American  Uves,  Con- 
gress would  not  presume  to  believe  that 
he  shotild  seek  its  permission  before  he 
issued  an  order  for  the  attack. 

The  question  of  the  legaUty  of  the 
President's  decision  to  attack  Commu- 
nist forces  in  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
arises  because  he  ordered  American 
forces  across  an  internationally  recog- 
nized frontier. 

But  what  are  the  impUcations  of  that 
crossing?  Is  it  a  new  war  against  a  new 
enemy?  Does  it  change  the  nature  of  the 
war,  denote  a  new  pohtical  objective,  in- 
volve a  new  commitment?  No,  it  does  not. 
It  is  the  same  war  against  the  same 
enemy  in  pursuance  of  the  same  poUti- 
cal objectives. 

American  forces  did  not  enter  Cam- 
bodia either  to  oppose  or  to  support  the 
Camlxxlian  Government.  It  entered  to 
find  and  destroy  the  supply  t>ases  of  the 
North  Vietnamese — the  enemy  which  we 
have  been  fighting  for  5  years  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  incurred  no  new  obligation 
by  crossing  the  border.  Neither  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  nor  the  identity  of  the 
enemy  changed  when  we  crossed  from 
South  Vietruun.  It  is  the  same  war  and 
the  same  enemy.  I  might  add,  even  some 
of  the  same  troops  who  have  periodically 
used  those  bases  as  attack  bases  for  in- 
cursions into  South  Vietnam. 

What  constitutional  reason.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, should  have  prompted  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  from  Congress  permission 
for  a  tactical  military  operation  which 
did  not  change  the  character  of  the  war 
which  we  have  been  waging  for  5  years, 
which  did  not  involve  new  belligerents. 
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which  did  not  encompass  new  commit- 
ments? 

Mr.  President,  the  ha-d  constitutional 
fact  is  that  the  President  had  every 
power  as  Commander  111  Chief  to  make 
the  decision  to  attack  tlie  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia.  His  action  w  is  in  accordance 
with  International  law. :  t  was  in  accord- 
ance with  precedent  gcing  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Reoublic,  it  was  in 
accordance  with  sound  miUtary  judg- 
ment and  prudent  dipl<  matlc  risk. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  It  Is  impossible 
to  quarrel  with  the  wisd  om  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  That  is  i  question  upon 
which  men  of  good  will  can  easily  dis- 
agree. What  I  am  argving  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  that  his  action  was 
constitutionally  unauthorized. 
'  American  forces  wen;  being  attacked 
by  an  enemy  which  was  illegally  operat- 
ing from  sanctuaries  in  a  purportedly 
neutral  country.  The  presence  of  these 
sanctuaries  presented  \  threat  to  the 
safety  of  American  fore  is  in  South  Viet- 
nam, or  so  the  President  determined — 
and  under  the  ConstituI  ion  he  is  the  sole 
Judge  of  the  military  riecessities  of  the 
battlefield.  In  accordanc  e  with  the  inter- 
nationally recognized  right  of  self-de- 
fense and  in  compliance  with  the  au- 
thority bestowed  by  he  Constitution 
upon  him  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  he  decided  to  reduce  the 
threat  to  the  safety  of  American  per- 
sonnel by  attacking  thc^se  sanctuaries. 

There  is,  Mr.  Presidint,  one  point  of 
constitutional  law  upon  which  all  of  us 
agree:  That  every  citizen  is  constitu- 
tionally authorized  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Presiding  Office^  (Mr.  Yotrac  of 
Ohio)  has  often  done] so.  The  Senator 
now  speaking  has  ofteto  done  so.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances.  And  I 
would  hate  to  have  anyone  even  imply 
that  we  could  not  do  that.  But  I  like  to 
recall  the  wise  words  i^i  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeU: 

It  Is  much  easier  to  be|  critical  than  to  be 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  no  nian  in  public  life 
deliberately  chooses  tp  do  the  wrong 
thing.  All  of  us  are  qommitted  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  no  ijfian  has  a  strong 
er  commitment  than 
dent.  President  Nixon 

Things  are,  I  believe,   going  well  in 
Vietnam.  Over  115,00 
come  home  from  the 
000  will  come  home  in 
Vietnamization    program    shows    every 
sign   of    progressing    Recording    to    the 
schedule  laid  down  by  ihe  President. 

The  latest   military   reports,   quoting 
from  the  Military  Update  of  Cambodiaji 
Operations  dated  May 
lowing: 

In  this  operation  thef-e  have  been  over 
7,400  enemy  killed. 

There  have  been  iver  1,700  taken 
prisoner. 

There    have    been 
weapons  captured. 

There   have   been 
weapons  captured. 

There  have  been  13,C)20  rocket  rounds 
captured.  , 

There  have  been  21,404  mortar  rounds 
captured. 
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There  have  been  over  7  million  rounds 
of  small  arms  ammunition  captured. 

There  have  been  over  2,000  land  mines 
captured. 

There  have  been  over  5,600  bunkers 
destroyed. 

There  have  been  over  250  vehicles  de- 
stroyed or  captured. 

These  were  being  used  not  only  to  sup- 
ply reserves  but  also,  in  fact,  were  being 
used,  or  would  have  been  used,  to  con- 
tinue war  on  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  in  South  Vietnam.  They 
were  being  used,  in  part,  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  in  attack- 
ing Cambodia. 

This  is  very  interesting.  We  do  not 
hear  anything  about  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam 
has  been  given  searching  study  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Asociation.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  review  for  the  record  some  of 
their  findings. 

By  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  the 
Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  French 
forces  of  Indochina,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam, 
on  the  other,  established  the  17th  paral- 
lel as  the  mihtary  demarcation  line  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam,  with  a 
demilitarized  zone  on  each  side  of  the 
line.  They  stipulated  that  the  armed 
forces  of  each  party  were  to  respect  the 
demilitarized  zone  and  the  territory  of 
the  other  zone,  and  that  neither  zone 
was  to  be  used  "for  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  or  to  further  an  aggressive 
policy."  The  accords  additionally  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Commission,  composed  of  India, 
chairman,  Poland  and  Canada,  to  super- 
vise the  agreements. 

In  1962  the  International  Commission 
reported,  with  approval,  findings  of  its 
Legal  Committee  to  the  effect  that — 

There  Is  evidence  to  show  that  arms, 
armed  and  unarmed  personnel,  munitions 
and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  from 
the  Zone  in  the  North  to  the  Zone  In 
the  South  with  the  objective  of  sup- 
porting, organizing  and  carrying  out 
hostile  activities,  including  armed  at- 
tacks, directed  against  the  Armed  Forces 
and  Administration  of  the  Zone  in  the 
South,  and  that  the  People's  Army  of  Viet- 
nam has  allowed  the  Zone  In  the  North  to 
be  used  for  Inciting,  encouraging,  and  sup- 
porting hostile  activities  in  the  Zone  in  the 
South,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Ad- 
ministration In  the  South. 

These  are  findings  which  are  in  clear 
violation  of  the  1954  agreement  signed 
by  North  Vietnam. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  louse 
of  Delegates  report : 

The  evidence  further  demonstrates  that 
the  aggression  by  North  Vietnam  against 
South  Vietnam  (the  Republic  of  Vietnam) 
bad  been  going  on  unabashedly  since  the 
signing  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  that 
North  Vietnam  had  consistently  violated 
those  accords  from  their  inception.  An  of- 
ficial State  Department  report  recites : 

While  negotiating  an  end  to  the  Indo- 
china War  at  Geneva  in  1954,  the  Commu- 
nists were  making  plans  to  take  over  all  for- 
mer French  territory  In  Southeast  Asia.  When 
Vlet-Nam  was  partitioned,  thousands  of  care- 
fully selected  party  members  were  ordered 
to  remain  In  place  In  the  South  and  keep 


their  secret  apparatus  intact  to  help  pro- 
mote Hanoi's  cause.  Arms  and  ammunition 
were  stored  away  for  future  use. 

It  Is  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
neither  the  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam 
nor  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the 
Geneva  Accords,  and  that  while  the  United 
States  participated  in  the  discussions  lead- 
ing up  to  the  accords,  it  did  not  sign  the 
final  declaration.  However,  during  the  last 
plenary  session  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
July  21,  1954.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,  head  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, said  in  an  official  statement  that  his 
Government  "would  view  any  renewal  of 
the  aggression  in  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  seri- 
ously threatening  International  peace  and 
security." 

On  September  8,  1954,  just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Geneva  Accords  were  executed, 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense — 
SEATO — Treaty  was  signed.  Parties  to 
it  were  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thailand,  Pak- 
istan, and  the  Philippines.  The  U.S.  Sen- 
ate ratified  the  treaty  on  February  1, 
1955,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1.  It  took  effect 
on  February  19, 1955. 

Paragraph  1  of  article  IV  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  provides  that  each  party 
thereto  "recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against 
any  State  or  territory  which  the  parties, 
by  unanimous  agreement  may  hereafter 
designate,  would  endanger  its  own  peace 
and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in 
that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  dan- 
ger in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes."  By  a  protocol  to  the  treaty 
executed  on  the  same  day,  the  parties 
"unanimously  designated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  article  IV  the  free  territory 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of 
Vietnam." 

The  SEATO  Treaty  was  made  by  the 
parties  in  a  reiteration  of  "their  faith 
in  the  purposes  and  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 
nothing  in  which,  according  to  Article 
52  thereof,  "precludes  the  existence  of 
regional  arrangements  or  agencies  for 
dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional 
action."  Article  53  of  the  charter  pro- 
vides : 

No  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken 
under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Security  Council. 

These  two  articles  are  at  the  head  of 
chapter  Vin. 

The  preceding  chapter  VII  deals  with 
"Action  With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the 
Peace,  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts 
of  Aggression."  The  first  12  articles — 39 
to  50,  inclusive— of  that  chapter  pre- 
scribe the  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
Security  Coimcil  to  meet  "any  threat 
to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act 
of  aggression."  By  the  last  article,  51, 
of  that  chapter,  it  is  stipulated  expressly: 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  Im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or 
collective  self-defense  If  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 
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It  was  clearly  with  these  provisions 
of  articles  51  and  52  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  in  mind  that,  in  ar- 
ticle rv  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  each  party 
tliereto  agreed  that  it  would  "act  to 
meet  the  common  danger"  In  the  event 
of  "aggression  by  means  of  armed  at- 
tack anywhere  in  the  treaty  area"— 
Southeast  Asia  and  Southwest  Pacific. 
"Enforcement  action"  is  clearly  action 
to  enforce  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  under  articles  39  and  50  of  chap- 
ter Vn  of  the  charter.  Equally  clearly, 
"enforcement  action"  does  not  include 
measures  of  "individual  or  collective 
self-defense."  So  that  when  article  53 
of  the  charter  provides  that — 

No  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken  un- 
der regional  arrangements  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  Council. 

It  does  not  refer  to  such  measures  of 
"self-defense"  as  are  contemplated 
under  the  SEATO  Treaty,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  explicit  recital  of  article 
51  of  the  charter  that — 

Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  im- 
pair the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  aelf-defense. 

The  "Final  Declaration  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,"  Issued  on  July  21,  1954, 
the  same  day  on  which  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords were  signed,  states : 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Vietnam  is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the 
military  demarcation  line  is  provlslcxial  and 
should  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as 
constituting  a  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary. 

It  was  by  no  means  contemplated, 
however,  that  there  was  to  be  no  ultimate 
partition  of  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  next  article.  7,  of  the  final  dec- 
laration provided  expressly  that  the  po- 
litical problems  of  "independence,  unity, 
and  territorial  integrity"  were  to  be  de- 
termined by  free  elections,  Internation- 
idly  supervised.  That  article  reads  that — 

So  far  as  Vietnam  Is  concerned,  the  settle- 
ment of  political  problems,  effected  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  the  principles  of  Inde- 
pendence, unity  and  territorial  Integrity, 
shall  permit  the  Vietnamese  people  to  enjoy 
the  fundamental  freedoms,  guaranteed  by 
democratic  Institutions  established  as  a  re- 
sult of  free  general  elections  by  secret  bal- 
lot ..  .  under  the  supervision  of  an  Inter- 
national commission. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  the  protocol 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty,  South  Vietnam— 
the  free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  State  of  Vietnam — was  promised 
protection  as  such  imder  the  treaty. 
Reference  has  since  been  made  to  South 
Vietnam  as  a  "protocol  state." 

In  addition  to  the  reference  in  the  con- 
temporaneous protocol  to  the  SEATO 
Treaty  to — 

The  State  of  Vietnam,  the  Republic  of 
(South)  Vietnam  has  been  recognized  as  a 
separate  international  entity  by  approxi- 
mately 60  governments  around  the  world.  It 
has  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  several  of 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  1957,  the  General  Assembly  voted 
to  recommend  South  Vietnam  for  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations,  and  its  admU- 
Blon  waa  frustrated  only  by  th*  veto  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  ttie  Security  Coiincll. 


The  right  of  self-defense  under  article 
51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
is  expressed  to  be  unimpaired  "if  an 
armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations,"  and  it  has  been 
asserted  by  opponents  of  United  States 
policy  in  Vietnam  that  this  amounts  to 
explicit  denial  of  such  a  right  in  the 
event  of  attacks  against  nonmembers  of 
the  United  Nations.  A  thesis  that  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  are  not  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  collective  self- 
defense  to  repel  aggression,  on  the 
ground  that  the  aggrieved  nation  is  not 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  can 
hardly  be  supported  on  its  face,  in  rea- 
son, logic,  or  law.  Would  proponents  of 
this  doctrine  suggest  that  members  of  the 
United  Nations  would  have  no  right  to 
assist  Switzerland  in  self-defense  against 
a  foreign  invader? 

But  the  right  of  self-defense  has  al- 
ways existed  independently  of  the  char- 
ter, and  that  right  is  recognized  expressly 
in  article  51.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
charter  merely  confirms,  as  to  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  innate  right 
of  self-defense  appertaining  to  both 
members  and  nonmembers.  Article  51  ex- 
pressly retains,  unimpaired,  the  "inher- 
ent" right  of  both  individual  and  collec- 
tive self-defense,  thus  implicitly  recog- 
nizing the  independent  existence  of  the 
right  of  members  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
nonmembers  in  collective  self-defense 
against  aggression,  or  attack  "to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security," 
the  very  first  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions itself,  as  stated  in  the  charter. 

On  August  7, 1964,  the  Congress  adopt- 
ed, by  a  vote  of  88  to  2  in  the  Senate  and 
416  to  0  in  the  House,  the  joint  Southeast 
Asia  resolution,  in  which  the  preambular 
clauses  recite  that: 

Naval  units  of  the  Communist  regime  In 
Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  In- 
ternational law,  have  deliberately  and  repeat- 
edly attacked  United  States  naval  vessels, 
lawfully  present  In  international  waters,  and 
have  thereby  created  a  serious  threat  to 
International  peace:  these  attacks  are  part 
of  a  deliberate  and  systematic  camptaign  of 
aggression — 

Against  the  South  Vietnamese — 

and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom. 

The  resolution  then  states : 

The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression;  that  the  United  States 
regards  as  vital  to  Its  national  Interest  and 
to  world  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  Southeast 
Asia;  and  that  consonant  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  obligations  imder  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  is, 
therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
in  defense  of  its  freedom. 

Keep  in  mind  that  protocol  states  in- 
clude the  territory  of  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos,  among  others. 


In  an  address  delivered  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  on  April  4,  1959,  President  Elsen- 
hower declared  that  his  administration 
had  reached  "the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  our  own  national  Interests  demand 
some  help  from  us  in  sustaining  in  Viet- 
nam the  morale  and  the  military 
strength  necessary  to  its  continued  exist- 
ence in  f  reedcHn."  In  a  letter  of  December 
14. 1961,  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  President  Kennedy  recalling 
that  the  Communist  regime  of  North 
Vietnam  had  "violated  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  to  which  they  boimd 
themselves  In  1954"  cmd  that  "at  that 
time,  the  United  States,  although  not  a 
party  to  the  accords,  declared  that  it 
'would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggres- 
sion in  violation  of  the  agreements  with 
grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threaten- 
ing international  peace  and  security.'  " 
assured  him  that  "In  accordance  with 
that  declaration,  and  in  response  to  your 
request,  we  are  prepared  to  help  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  to  preserve  Its  inde- 
pendence." 

In  President  Johnson's  message  of 
August  5, 1964,  to  Congress,  reporting  the 
Communist  attacks  on  U.S.  naval  vessels 
in  the  international  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  he  said: 

The  North  Vietnamese  regime  has  con- 
stantly sought  to  take  over  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  This  Communist  regime  has  vio- 
lated the  Geneva  accords  for  Vietnam.  It  has 
systematically  conducted  a  campaign  of  sub- 
version, which  includes  the  direction,  train- 
ing, and  supply  of  personnel  and  arms  for 
the  conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare  In  South 
Vietnamese  territory  .  .  .  Our  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  in  particular  has  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing these  countries  to  repel  aggression  and 
strengthen  their  Independence.  The  threat  to 
the  free  nations  of  southeast  Asia  has  long 
been  clear. 

The  LawTers  Committee  on  Ameri- 
can Policy  Toward  Vietnam  questions 
whether  President  Johnson's  deployment 
of  UJS.  forces  to  Vietnam  can  "be 
squared  with  our  Constituti<Mi  for, 
contrary  to  widely  held  assumptions,  the 
power  to  make  and  conduct  foreign  policy 
is  not  vested  exclusively  in  the  President, 
but  is  divided  between  him  and 
Congress."  In  his  message  of  August  5, 
1964,  to  tlie  Congress,  President  Johnson 
went  on  to  say  imequivocally : 

As  President  of  the  United  States  I  have 
concluded  that  I  should  now  ask  the  Con- 
gress on  Its  part,  to  Join  In  affirming  the  na- 
tional determination  that  all  such  attacks 
will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
coiktlnue  in  its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their 
freedom. 

And  the  President  forthrightly  re- 
quested that  Congress  adopt  "a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  all  necessary  action  to  protect 
our  Armed  Forces  and  to  defend  freedom 
and  preserve  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
accordance  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty." 

Two  days  later,  on  August  7,  in  re- 
sponse to  this  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  adopted  the  resolution 
quoted  above,  and  oa  August  10  the  Pres- 
ident signed  it  as  Public  Law  88-^08. 

Article  61  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
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NaUons  which  provides  that  "nothing  in 
the  present  charter  shall  Impair  the  in- 
herent right  of  individual  and  collecUve. 
self-defense."   requires   that   "measures 
tak-n  bv  members  in  tie  exercise  of  this 
right  of  "self -defense  shi  ,11  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Securily  CouncU."  That 
the  Southeast  Asia  CollecUve  Defense 
Treaty  was  made  und«  r  and  m  accord- 
ance with   the  CharUr  of  the  United 
Nations,  particularly  urticle  51.  is  evi- 
denced by  the  provisio  n  of  paragraph  1 
of   article  IV  of  the  treaty— by  which 
each  party  agreed  to   )arUcipate  in  de- 
fending acts  of  aggres  >ion  in  the  treaty 
area— that  "measures  taken  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  imnediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Coun:U  of  the  United 
Nations." 

On  August  5.  1964.  /  dlai  E.  Stevenson, 
VS  representaUve  to  I  he  United  Nations 
and  the  Security  CoiuicU,  advised  the 
CouncU    formally    of    two    "deliberate 
armed  attacks"  by  Nor  h  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boats  against  a  naval  unit  of  Uie 
United  States  on  the  high  seas.  He  de- 
clared that  "these  winton  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  destruction^'  were  simply  part 
of  "the  sabotage  of  tha  international  ma- 
chinery estoblished  to  keep  the  peace  by 
the  Geneva  agreememts — and  the  delib- 
erate, systematic  and  flagrant  violations 
of   those   agreement^  by   two   regimes 
which  signed  them  anjd  which  by  all  ten- 
ets of  decency,  law  aqd  civilized  practice 
are  bound  by  their  jprovislons."  all  of 
which,  he  said,  "fit  iito  the  larger  pat- 
tern of  what  has  beeni  going  on  in  South- 
east Asia  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half." 
Ambassador  Steven(son  assured  the  Se- 
curity Council: 

We  are  In  Southeait  Asia  to  help  our 
friends  preserve  their  o^n  opportunity  to  be 
free  of  Imported  teirorj  and  alien  assassina- 
tion, managed  by  the  Iforth  Vlet-Nam  Com- 
munists based  In  Han^  and  backed  by  the 
Chinese  Cbmmunlsts  ^rom  Peiplng.  He  af- 
firmed solemnly  "that]  the  deployments  of 
•ddltlonal  U.S.  forces  \o  Southeast  Asia  are 
designed  solely  to  det*r  further  aggression. 

On    February    7.    1965,    Ambassador 
Stevenson,  by  a  lettfcr  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Coiiicll.  informed  that 
body  of  "attacks  by  the  Vietcong.  which 
operates  under  the  military  orders  of 
North  Vietnamese  authorities  in  Hanoi." 
He  said  the  attacks  were  part  of  an  over- 
all plan  "to  make  war  against  the  legiti- 
mate government  ot  South  Vietnam"  In 
"violation  of  international  law  and  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954."  He  stated  also 
that,  as  required  by  paragraph  2  of  arti- 
cle rv  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  the 
United  BUtes  and  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ments had  consulted  immediately  and 
had  agreed  that  it  had  become  "neces- 
sary to  take  prom()t  defensive  action" 
to  resist  "this  continuing  aggression."  He 
reported  further  that  the  "countermeas- 
ures  are  a  justified i  measure  of  self-de- 
fense." and  that  h*  was  "reporting  the 
measures  which  wi  have  takoi  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  qublic  commitment  to 
assist  the  Republic]  of  Vietnam  against 
aggression  from  the  north." 

Of  particular  Intierest  at  this  point  is 
the  reiterated  asseitlon  by  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Toward 
Vietnam,  phrased   irariously  throughout 


Only  the  Security  Council  ...  Is  author- 
ized to  determine  the  existence  of  any  .  .  . 
act  of  aggression  and  .  .  .  the  measures  to 
be  taken  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace. 


To  the  statements  quoted  above, 
which  were  made  by  Ambassador 
Stevenson  in  his  letter  of  February  7. 
1965,  he  added  significantly: 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  Hanoi  regime, 
in  Its  statement  of  August  8.  1964.  which  was 
circulated  In  Security  CouncU  Document 
S-5888.  explicitly  denied  the  right  of  the 
security  Council  to  examine  this  problem. 


its  submission,  that  — 


WHO    DENIED    tT?    HANOI    DID;     NOT    SOOTH 
VIETNAM 

Less  than  3  weeks  later,  in  another 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
CouncU,  Ambassador  Stevenson  trans- 
mitted to  that  body  an  extensive  State 
Department  report  entitled  "Aggression 
from  the  North:  The  Record  of  North 
Vietnam's  Campaign  To  Conquer  South 
Vietnam,"   the   facts  recited   in  which. 
Ambassador        Stevenson        submitted, 
"make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
character  of  that  conflict  is  an  aggres- 
sive war  of  conquest  waged  against  a 
neighbor— and  make  nonsense  of   the 
cynical  allegation  that  this  is  simply  an 
Indigenous  insurrection." 

Innumerable  other  reports,  both  for- 
mal and  informal,  were  made  to  the 
Security  CouncU  by  the  representetives 
of  the  United  States  at  the  United  Na- 
tions- and  there  was  even  one  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  July  28,  1965,  bespeak- 
ing the  continued  efforts  of  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  to  flnd  a  solution  of 
the   Vietnamese   problem    through   the 
United  Nations.  In  the  last  of  these  re- 
ports avaUable  as  this  article  Is  writ- 
ten—two letters  of  January  31,   1966. 
from  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  CouncU— It  Is  re- 
quested "that  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
CouncU  be  caUed  promptly  to  consider 
the  situation  in  Vietnam."  A  draft  reso- 
lution,  caUing   "for   Immediate   discus- 
sions without  precondiUons  among  the 
apprcHJriate      interested      governments 
looking  toward  the  appUcation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  and  the  establishment 
of  a  durable  peace  in  Southeast  Asia," 
was  transmitted  with  the  second  of  these 
letters  for  consideration  by  the  councU. 
Ambassador  Goldberg  said: 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  In  light  of 
Ite  obligations  under  the  Charter  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security  ... 
the  Council  should  address  Itself  urgenUy 
and  poelUvely  to  this  situation  and  exert  Its 
most  vigorous  endeavors  and  Its  immense 
prestige  to  finding  a  prompt  soluUcn  to  It. 

Despite  aU  prior,  and  this  formal  ur- 
gent submission  of  the  Vietnamese 
problem  to  the  Security  CouncU.  It  has 
never  taken  any  action  of  any  kind  look- 
ing toward  the  restoration  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  to  Southeast 
Asia  Neither  has  the  CouncU  expressed 
the  sUghtest  criticism  of  any  action 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
SEATO  area. 

In  its  memorandum  in  opposition  to 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States,  the  Law- 
yers Committee  on  American  Policy  To- 
ward Vietnam  asserts  that — 

The  conduct  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  Vietnam  appears  plainly  to  violate 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 


While  the  United  States  is  not  a  party 
to  the  accords,  it  did  by  contemporane- 
ous unUateral  declaration  agree,  in  ef- 
fect, to  respect  them.  But,  as  demon- 
strated above,  the  Geneva  accords  since 
their  inception  have  been  violated  con- 
tinuously by  the  Hanoi  regime.  It  is  an 
accepted  principle  of  international  law 
that  a  material  breach  of  a  treaty  by  one 
of  the  parties  thereto  dissolves  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  other  parties  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  withholding  compliance 
imtU  the  defaulting  party  purges  its 
breach. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  the 
power  to  declare  war  is  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Congress  alone,  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Vietnam  by 
the  President,  without  a  formal  congres- 
sional declaration  of  war,  violates  the 
constitutinal  fiat.  When  the  phrasing  of 
this  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  being 
considered  at  the  convention  in  1787.  its 
original  form,  vesting  In  Congress  the 
power  to  "make"  war,  was  changed  to 
give  it  the  power  to  "declare"  war.  "leav- 
ing the  Executive  the  power  to  repel  sud- 
den attacks"— "he  should  be  able  to  repel 
and  not  to  commence  war'  and  "to  'con- 
duct* it  which  was  an  Executive  func- 
tion." „    , 

The  President  is.  imder  section  2  of  ar- 
ticle n  of  the  Constitution,  the  "Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States."  Throughout  the 
history  of  tiie  United  States,  he  has  been 
deemed  to  have  authority  to  deploy  the 
country's  mUitary  forces  to  trouble  spots 
around  the  worid,  frequently  in  combat. 
The  Department  of  State  has  a  record 
of  some  125  such  instances. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  President's  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  deploying  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  Southeast  Asia  for 
the  defense  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam 
has  had  the  repeated  sanction  of  the 
Senate,  as  weU  as  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole    so  tiiat,  although  the  situation 
now  seems  unquestionably  to  constitute 
war  in  its  techncial  sense,  a  formal  con- 
gressional verbal  declaration  of  war  as 
such  could  not  conceivably  be  essential 
to  clothe  the  President's  conduct  with 
constitutional  validity.  This  congression- 
al sanction  has  been  evidence  by  over- 
whelming majorities  in  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval  of   the   SEATO   Treaty,   in   the 
adoption    of    the    joint    congressiorial 
Southeast  Asia  resolution  of  August  10, 
1964.  and  in  the  passage  of  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  on  the  de- 
fensive actions  undertaken  by  the  Exec- 
utive. 

First  as  to  the  treaty.  In  It— para- 
graph 1,  article  IV— each  of  the  parties 
"recognizes  that  aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  against 
any  of  them  or  against  the  "free  terri- 
tory under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Vietnam"— protocol— "wotdd  endan- 
ger its  own  peace  and  safety." 

The  "treaty  area."  under  article  vm, 
includes  "the  general  area  of  the  South- 
west Pacific  not  north  of  21  degrees  30 
minutes  norUi  latitude."  The  United 
SUtes  has  historicaUy  owned  tremen- 
dously Important  and  valuable  strategic 
territorial  interests  In  that  area.  Aside 
from  Its  trusteeship  over  the  Mananas— 
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except  Guam — Marshall  and  Caroline 
Islands,  the  United  States  owns  Guam. 
Wake,  and  the  Samoan  group.  And  jret 
the  Lawyers  Committee  on  American 
Policy  Toward  Vietnam  has  asserted 
that  "SEATO  is  not  a  regional  agency 
within  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  VH. 
Charter,"  because  "articles  51  and  53  en- 
visaged regional  systems  which  histor- 
ically and  geographically  developed  into 
a  regional  community  not  contemplat- 
ing a  regional  system  wliich  fuses  South- 
east Asia  with  a  country  of  the  North 
American  Continent" — "separated  by 
oceans  and  thousands  of  mUes  from 
Southeast  Asia." 

In  the  cited  paragraph  of  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  agreed  that  In  the 
event  of  aggression  In  the  treaty  area  it 
would  "act  to  meet  the  common  danger." 
In  recommending  ratification  of  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  its  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reported  that — 

The  committee  is  not  Impervious  to  the 
rlslcs  which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully  ap- 
preciates that  the  acceptance  of  these  ob- 
ligations commit  the  United  States  to  a 
course  of  action  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific.  Tet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  Interest. 

The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1955,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

In  light  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems 
difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  nature  of 
an  adequate  foundation  for  the  ipse  dixit 
of  the  Lawyers  Committee  on  American 
Policy  Towards  Vietnam  that — 

The  "Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty" — connecting  the  United  States  with 
Southeast  Asia,  archltectured  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  Is  a  legalistic  artificial  formula- 
tion to  circumvent  the  fundamental  limita- 
tions placed  by  the  United  Nations  Charter 
on  unilateral  actions  by  individual  members. 

Undoubtedly  the  clearest  and  most 
unequivocal  congressional  sanction  of  the 
President's  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  for 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  Is  con- 
tained in  the  joint  Southeast  Asia  res- 
olution of  August  10,  1964,  reciting  ex- 
pressly "that  the  Congress  approves  and 
supports  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  take  aU 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression." and  that  the  United  States 
is  "prepared,  as  the  President  determines, 
to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  mem- 
ber or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  request- 
ing assistance  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom." 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  on  American 
PoUcy  Towards  Viet  Nam  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  an  article  In  the  Washington 
DaUy  News  of  June  4,  1965,  by  Richard 
Stames.  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  of 
Alaska,  which  states  that  the  joint  res- 
olution was  "passed  in  the  fever  of  in- 
dignation that  followed"  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  attacks,  and  then,  again  as  their 
own  ipse  dixit,  assert  that  "there  Is  no 
evidence  that  Congress  thought  or  un- 
derstood that  It  was  declaring  war." 

This  statement  is  simply  incorrect. 
When  the  President  sent  his  message  to 
Congress  on  August  5,  1964,  recommend- 


ing passage  of  "a  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  Congress  for  aU  necessary 
action  to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  and 
to  assist  nations  covered  by  the  SEATO 
treaty,"  he  stated  expliclty  that  he 
"should  now  ask  the  Congress  on  Its  part, 
to  join  in  affirming  the  national  deter- 
mination that  aU  such  attacks  wUl  be 
met,  and  that  the  United  States  wiU  con- 
tinue in  its  basic  poUcy  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their 
freedom." 

In  the  course  of  a  colloquy  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  on  August  6,  1964.  between 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Senator  J.  William  Fttlbright 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  which  rec- 
ommended passage  of  the  resolution 
the  following  discussion — excerpts — took 
place : 

Senator  Cooper.  Arc  we  now  (by  this  res- 
olution) giving  the  President  advance  au- 
thority to  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  South  Vietnam  and  its 
defense,  or  with  respect  to  the  defense  of  any 
other  country  included  In  the  treaty? 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Coopek.  Then,  looking  aheafl.  if 
the  President  decided  that  It  was  necessary 
to  use  such  force  as  could  lead  us  Into  war. 
we  would  give  that  authority  by  this  resolu- 
tion? 

Senator  FtrLBRicHT.  That  Is  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  It. 

Senator  Morse  himself  called  the  res- 
olution "a  predated  declaration  of  war," 
which  would,  somewhat  enigmatically, 
give  "to  the  President  what  I  honestly 
and  sincerely  believe  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional power  to  make  war  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war."  The  enigma  in  this 
puzzling  concept  seems  to  arise  from  the 
rather  simple  and  logical  hypothesis  that 
the  function  of  a  legislative  "declaration 
of  war"  is  to  authorize  the  Executive  "to 
make  war."  Since,  by  Senator  Morse's 
own  statement,  the  resolution  authorizes 
the  President  "to  make  war,"  it  surely 
has  the  same  legal  effect  as  a  congres- 
sional "declaration  of  war"  in  haec  verba 
would  have  had. 

Actually,  whUe  two  or  three  members 
of  the  Senate  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  resolution  was  intended  to 
go  as  far  as  it  did,  there  was  no  real 
question  about  it.  Senator  Morse  him- 
self made  extended  speeches  against  it. 
repeatedly  warning  his  colleagues  as  to 
its  dire  import,  in  such  words  as  that  it 
"does  go  beyond  the  inherent  authority 
of  the  President  to  act  in  the  self-defense 
of  our  country  and  does  vest  In  him  au- 
thority to  proceed  to  carry  out  a  cam- 
paign that  amounts  in  fact  to  the  waging 
of  war." 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  a  bill  for  an  ap- 
propriation in  support  of  the  military 
forces  in  Vietnam,  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  said: 

I  knew  that  the  Joint  resolution  con- 
ferred a  vast  grant  of  power  upon  the  Pres- 
ident. It  Is  written  In  terms  that  are  not 
capable  of  misinterpretation,  and  about 
which  It  Is  difficult  to  become  confused  .  .  . 
The  language  could  not  have  been  drawn 
more  clearly.  Personally.  I  would  be  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  did  not  realize  what  I  was  vot- 
ing for  when  I  voted  for  that  joint  resolution. 


It  Is  only  one  page  In  length.  It  Is  clear.  It 
is  explicit.  It  contains  a  very  great  grant  of 
power. 

During  the  hearings  on  that  appro- 
priation bUl  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  February  18. 
1966,  Senator  Morse  asked  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  whether  he  thought  that  the 
vote  on  the  Southeast  Asia  resolution 
"would  have  been  the  same  if  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  had  ccmtemplated 
that  it  might  lead  to  200,000  or  400.000 
or  600,000  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam?"  The  Secretary  replied: 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  vote  would  be 
substantially  different. 

In  response  to  that.  Senator  Morse 
commented  that  there  would  be  'a 
chance  next  week  to  find  out.  He  said: 

I  intend  to  offer  (a  rescission  resolution) 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  business  in 
the  Senate. 

On  March  1.  Senator  Morse  offered  his 
amendment  to  the  military  appropria- 
tion bill,  to  provide  that — 

The  "joint  resolution  to  promote  the  mai  :- 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
In  Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  is  hereby  repealed. 

To  avoid  any  question  as  to  the  effect 
and  meaning  of  a  vote  on  his  amendment. 
Senator  Morse  himself  declared  that  it 
"would  be  a  vote  to  make  clear  to  the 
President  that  those  who  vote  for  the 
amendment  disapprove  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  the  power  he  has 
been  exercising  imder  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution."  Senator  Russell  said: 

The  defeat  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
.  .  .  will  leave  the  original  Joint  resolution 
.  .  .  unimpaired.  In  full  strength  and  vigor, 
and  with  Congress,  except  for  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  voted  against  the  1964 
resolution,  solemnly  and  solidly  behind  the 
President  in  the  steps  that  he  has  taken  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

After  fuU  debate,  Senator  Mansfield 
of  Montana,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  moved  to  table  Senator  Morse's 
amendment,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 
92  to  5.  After  some  further  discussion. 
Senator  Russell  moved  for  passage  of 
the  appropriation  bUl.  and  his  motion 
carried  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2. 

One  of  the  best  means  avaUable  to 
Congress.  In  my  opinion,  for  the  control 
of  executive  action  is  through  the  power 
of  the  purse — the  ultimate  necessity  of 
congressional  action  for  appropriations 
to  provide  funds  to  carry  out  executive 
functions.  As  stated  by  Senator  Mor^c 
during  the  hearings  on  the  military  ap- 
propriation bill: 

A  vote  on  this  pending  piece  of  bufincss 
In  the  Senate  really  is  a  vote  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  continue  to  support 
this  program,  because  the  only  check,  one 
of  the  best  checks  we  have.  Is  to  say  we  are 
not  going  to  finance  it. 

As  stated,  the  biU  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2.  The  vote  in 
the  House  was  392  to  4. 

The  legal  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  the  present 
war,  for  "the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  In  Southeast 
Asia,"  which,  as  Congress  declared  in  its 
1964  resolution,  "the  United  States  re- 
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Contrasted  with  t^e  tone  and  sub- 
stance of  that  memorandum  is  the  tem- 
perate sUtement  of  31  professors  of  in- 
ternational law  from  leading  law  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  re- 
cites simply  that  thet^  "wish  to  affirm 
that  the  presence  of  \J\S.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  countrt  is  lawful  under 
general  principles  of  intemaUonal  law 
and  the  United  Natione  Charter.  The  en- 
gagement of  U.S.  foroes  in  hostilities  at 
the  request  of  the  Goyemment  of  South 
Vietnam  is  a  legitimate  use  of  force  In 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  against 
aggression." 

Ccmtrasted  also  with  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  memorandum  of  the  Law- 
yers Committee  on  Aiierican  Policy  To- 
ward Vietnam  is  thej  simple  resolution 
adopted  unanimousljf  on  Febniary  21, 
1966,  by  the  House  Of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Associjation  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  Its  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  l*w  Through  United 
Nations  and  its  Section  of  International 
and  Comparative  La^.  The  resolution  is 
supported  by  a  brief  Ireport.  which  con- 
cludes "that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  is  legal  under  inter- 
national law.  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  ynited  Nations  and 
the  Southeast  Asia  Tieaty." 

The  road  to  peacf  cannot  easily  be 
traversed  by  a  divided  people.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  need! for  unity,  for  con- 
fidence, for  hope.        j 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  President 
when  he  says  that  It  was  necessary  to 
attack  Cambodian  sanctuaries  in  order 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam.  I  have  just 
put  in  the  Record  thfe  cumulative  results 
of  what  we  have  already  captured  there. 
Any  one  of  those  weiipons  was  subject  to 
use,  if  they  had  not  been  captured  and 
destroyed,  to  attack  both  "our  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Soith  Vietnamese.  In 
that  connection— th«  necessity  of  attack- 
ing the  Cambodian  tanctuaxies  in  order 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  American 
forces— Mr.  Stewart  Alsop  ha«  written 
an  excellent  article  tnd  incisive  analysis 
of  the  situation  which  appeared  In  the 
most  recent  issue  Of  Newsweek,  which 
bears  the  date  May  25, 1970. 1  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  Mitire  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Newsweek,  May  25,   1970) 
Mr.  Nixon's  Great  Retreat 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
W.ASHiNGTON.— In    a    queer    sort    of    way. 
President  NUon  and  his  bitterest  critics  are 
in  collusion.  Neither  the  President  nor  his 
enemies  wants  to  Ulk  about  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  really  doing  in  Vietnam.  This  exer- 
cise in  mutual  self-deception  has  wholly  dis- 
torted the  reality,  and  lent  a  strange  never- 
never-land  quality  to  the  whole,  bitter  Viet- 
nam debate. 

What  the  President  Is  really  doing  is  to 
conduct  a  great  military  retreat — the  greatest 
in  American  history.  But  for  quite  natural 
reasons  he  doesn't  want  to  admit  it — prob- 
ably even  to  himself.  So  he  wraps  his  re- 
ueat  in  thick  layers  of  defiant,  neo-Churchil- 
lian  oratory. 

The  President's  critics  don't  want  to  admit 
that  the  President  U  engaged  in  a  great  re- 
treat either,  because  U  they  did  they  would 
have  much  lesa  left  to  criticize.  So  they 
use  the  NUonUn  rhetoric  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  not  really  retreating  at  all,  but 
is  Instead  expanding  and  prolonging  an 
"outrageous"  war. 

This  mutual  self-deception  accounts  for 
the  fog  of  unreality  that  has  overhung  so 
much  of  what  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  Cambodian  operation.  If  you  listen 
to  the  President,  the  Cambodian  operation 
is  the  product  of  a  great,  historic  Presiden- 
tial decision,  comparable  to  the  great  deci- 
sions of  Wilson.  Roosevelt,  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy.  If  you  listen  to  the  Presidents 
critics,  the  Cambodian  operation  is  an  out- 
rageous •invasion"  of  a  small,  neutral  coun- 
try (the  60,000  North  Vietnamese  already  in 
Cambodia  were  presumably  Just  having  a 
big  picnic)  which  wUl  "sink  the  United 
States  ever  deeper  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
quagmire." 

DANGEROUS 

Of  course,  the  Cambodian  operation  Is 
neither  of  these  things.  It  U  a  Umlted  spoil- 
ing attack,  designed  to  protect  the  rear  guard 
of  the  American  retreat.  Retreat,  as  Napolean 
or  Marshal  Rommel  could  attest,  Is  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  military  maneuver. 
All  retreats  present  a  common  problem.  How 
do  you  protect  your  rear  guard,  and  thus 
prevent  your  retreat  from  turning  Into  a 
rout? 

In  terms  of  this  question,  the  Cambodian 
operation  makes  obvious  military  sense.  In 
fact  the  President  had  Uttle  real  choice — 
he  had  to  end  the  Inviolability  of  the  Com- 
munists' Cambodian  sanctuaries  one  way  or 
another,  unless  he  was  wUUng  to  halt  his 
retreat  or  accept  the  risk  of  mlUtary  disaster 
to  his  rear  guard. 

That  Mr.  NUon  Is  conducUng  the  greatest 
retreat  In  American  history  Is  obvious  on 
the  face  of  It.  When  he  became  President,  he 
inherited  an  American  force  In  Vietnam  of 
525  000  men.  Within  a  year,  he  will  have 
withdrawn  at  least  265,000  men.  and  his  rear 
guard  will  consist  of  two  divisions,  maybe 
only  one.  A  year  Uter,  on  the  current  sched- 
ule, there  will  be  about  30,000  VB.  support 
troops  left  In  Vietnam. 

IX  withdrawing  haU  a  mUllon  men  U  not 
a  retreat,  what  In  heaven's  name  Is  It?  Mr. 
Nixon's  answer  is  "Vietnamlzatlon,"  but  that 
Is  a  euphemism. 

MEANINCLCSS 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  President 
doee  not  like  to  talk  about  his  great  re- 
treat. Uke  all  Presidents,  he  feeU  history 
breathing  down  his  neck,  and  retreat  is  not 
a  good  way  foe  a  poUtlclan  to  get  himself 
transmogrified  Into  a  great  man.  Retreat- 


ing in  the  face  of  Communist  power  Is  In 
any  case  not  the  sort  of  thing  a  man  who 
built  his  political  career  on  a  reputation  as 
a  hard-line  anti-Communist  likes  to  do. 

So  it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Nixon— perhaps 
quite  sincerely— should  keep  repeating  like 
a  metronome  his  promise  not  to  be  the  first 
American  President  to  preside  over  "defeat 
and  humiliation. "  But  the  promise  is  mean- 
ingless. For  It  Is  silly  to  suppose  that  a  di- 
vision or  two— much  less  30,000  support 
troops — can  provide  a  guarantee  against  de- 
feat for  our  side  in  the  war.  All  retreats.  In 
the  nature  of  things.  Involve  the  risk  of 
defeat. 

The  Cambodian  operation  Is  designed  to 
reduce  the  risk,  and  It  will  undoubtedly  do 
so.  As  of  this  writing,  at  least,  the  operation 
is  a  very  considerable  miUiary  success.  Much 
greater  stores  of  weapons  and  supplies  have 
been  captured  than  in  any  previous  opera- 
tion. Those  weapons  and  supplies  cannot 
now  be  turned  against  our  dwindling  man- 
power in  Vietnam— and  after  all,  kids  in 
uniform  have  no  more  desire  to  be  shot  at 
than  kids  on  campuses. 

But  more  Important  than  the  booty  cap- 
tured m  Cambodia  Is  the  simple  fact  that 
henceforth  the  Communists,  even  If  they 
make  great  effort  to  rebuUd  their  bases,  will 
know  that  the  bases  are  no  longer  secure. 
Secure  bases  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful guerrilla  operation.  To  cite  an  exam- 
ple from  personal  experience,  the  French 
Uaquis,  In  which  this  writer  served  for  a 
couple  of  months  In  World  War  II.  would 
have  quickly  faded  Into  nothingness  with- 
out the  weapons  and  suppUes  parachuted 
Into  Prance  by  the  Allied  secret  services. 

Because  of  the  Cambodian  operation,  the 
President  may  yet  end  up  with  the  better 
of  the  argument  with  his  natural  enemies, 
the  liberal  Democrats.  The  Senate  liberals 
are  now  lining  up  behind  the  amendment 
to  deny  all  funds  for  combat  in  Vietnam 
after  June  30  of  next  year.'whlch  Is,  of  course, 
a  receipe  for  turning  the  retreat  into  a  rout. 
There  la  no  doubt  that  most  Americans 
ache  in  their  bones  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
But  there  are  dangers  to  the  Democrats  In 
making  Vietnam  the  central  Issue  this  year. 

SIMFLX  FLAN 

One  danger  is  that  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion win  go  weU  enough  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  rapidly  accelerate  his  great  retreat— 
an  idea  that  has  certainly  occurred  to  the 
President.  When  you  strip  away  all  the 
rhetoric,  the  President's  famous  "plan"  for 
Vietnam  Is  very  simple.  It  Is  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  possible,  provided  that  the  retreat 
does  not  become  a  rout;  and  provided  that 
the  people  who  have  been  flghUng  on  our 
side  have  at  least  a  chance  to  avoid  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Communists  when  our 
retreat  Is  completed. 

This  Is  net  very  heroic,  but  It  Is  perfectly 
sensible,  and  moreover  there  Is  a  chance, 
and  maybe  a  pretty  good  one,  that  retreat 
wUl  not  mean  defeat.  But  the  President  has 
got  to  risk  defeat— lie  has  no  choice.  The 
spasm  of  national  hysteria  Induced  by  the 
relatively  minor  Cambodian  operation  shows 
how  UtUe  time  the  President  has  left.  He 
must  substantially  complete  his  retreat  from 
Vietnam  within  a  matter  of  not  too  many 
months.  Otherwise,  this  fat  and  flabby  coun- 
try which  was  not  fitted  by  history  or  tem- 
perament for  the  great-power  role  thrust 
upon  It  by  the  second  world  war.  seems  likely 
to  go  mad.  Maybe  It  has  gone  mad  already. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  In  order  to  empha- 
size some  of  this.  I  shaU  recite,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are  listen- 
ing, some  of  the  things  Mr.  Alsop  said: 

The  Cambodian  operation  Is  ...  a  Umlted 
spoiling  attack,  designed  to  protect  the  rear 
guard  of  the  American  retreat.  Retreat,  as 
Napoleon  or  Marshal  Rommel  could  attest,  la 
a    most    difficult    and    dangerous    military 
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maneuver.  All  retreats  present  a  conunon 
problem.  How  do  you  protect  your  rear  guard, 
and  thus  prevent  your  retreat  from  turning 
Into  a  rout? 

In  terms  of  this  question,  the  Cambodian 
operation  makes  obvious  military  sense.  In 
fact,  the  President  had  little  real  choice — 
he  had  to  end  the  Inviolability  of  the  Com- 
munists' Cambodian  sanctuaries  one  way  or 
another,  unless  he  was  willing  to  halt  his 
retreat  or  accept  the  risk  of  military  dis- 
aster to  his  rear  guard. 

Nothing  could  be  more  plain  than 
that.  Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  that 
it  is  correct  than  simply  watching  what 
has  already  been  seized  and  destroyed  in 
the  way  of  enemy  ammunition. 
Mr.  Alsop  goes  on  to  point  out: 
Within  a  year,  (the  President)  will  have 
withdrawn  at  least  265.000  men.  and  his  rear 
guard  win  consist  of  two  divisions,  maybe 
only  one.  A  year  later,  on  the  current  sched- 
ule, there  will  be  about  30.000  U.S.  support 
troops  left  In  Vietnam. 

He  goes  on  to  say.  in  part: 

Tlie  Cambodian  operation  Is  designed  to 
reduce  the  risk,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  do 
so.  As  of  this  writing,  at  least,  the  operation 
Is  a  very  considerable  military  success.  Much 
greater  stores  oT  weapons  and  supplies  have 
been  captured  than  in  any  previous  opera- 
tion. Those  weapons  and  supplies  cannot 
now  be  turned  against  our  dwindling  man- 
power in  Vietnam — and  after  all.  kids  in  uni- 
form have  no  more  desire  to  be  shot  at  than 
kids  on  campuses. 

But  more  Important  than  the  booty  cap- 
tured In  Cambodia  Is  the  simple  fact  that 
henceforth  the  Communists,  even  If  they 
make  the  great  effort  to  rebuild  their  bases, 
will  know  that  the  bases  are  no  longer  se- 
cure. Secure  bases  are  absolutely  essential 
to  a  successful  guerrilla  operation. 

I  said.  Mr.  President,  that  I  was  not 
going  to  read  the  entire  article,  and  I 
will  not.  I  include  it  in  the  Record  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  analysis. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Young  of  Ohio). 
I  believe  the  President  when  he  says  that 
he  will  withdraw  all  our  forces  from 
Cambodia  by  July  1.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  says  that  he  seeks  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  the  war.  It  is,  Mr. 
President,  much,  much  easier  to  be  criti- 
cal than  it  is  to  be  correct.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  be  more 
sparing  in  its  criticism  and  more  gener- 
ous in  its  support  of  the  President,  while 
still  asserting  its  right  in  determining 
future  policy  as  to  future  actions  involv- 
ing American  troops.  I  do  believe  there  is 
ample  precedent  in  the  provision  adopt- 
ed last  year  with  reference  to  Laos  and 
Thailand  to  assert  the  role  of  Congress 
in  sharing  in  the  determination  of  where 
U.S.  ground  forces  may  be  used  in  the 
future.  For  that  reason,  I  offered  my 
substitute  which  will  accomplish  this 
aim  in  terms  of  the  President's  own  ex- 
pressed intentions  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple  substi- 
tute. It  states  as  follows : 

In  accord  with  the  expressed  statements 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  after  July  1,  1970  to  finance 
the  Introduction  or  retention  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  into  Cambodia  with- 
out the  prior  consent  of  the  Congress,  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  is  required,  as  deter- 


mined by  the  President  and  reported 
promptly  to  the  Congress,  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  remaining  within 
South  Vietnam. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  exercising 
in  writing  the  effort  to  do  something  by 
way  of  sharing  in  the  responsibility  of 
determination  of  policy,  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  President  with  a  maximum  of 
flexibility  so  that  he  can  continue  to  use 
his  efforts  to  be  successful  in  our  objec- 
tives and  save  the  lives  of  as  many  Amer- 
ican troops  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:30  hM.  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11:30  a.m. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JAVrrS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately upon  disposition  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  on  Monday  next,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  one-half  hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
completion  of  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  on  Monday  morning  next, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HANOI'S  TOUGHENING  STAND 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  leading  experts  on  current 
events  in  Southeast  Asia  is  Stanley  Kar- 
now  of  the  Washington  Post.  He  re- 
cently reported  that  Hanoi's  reaction  to 
our  Cambodia  (H)eration  was  to  stiffen 
its  resolve  to  fight  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia.  This  tough- 
ening stand  is  part  of  the  price  we  are 
paying  for  our  venture  into  Cambodia. 
It  challenges,  as  Karnow  says: 

President  Nixon's  contention  that  his  Cam- 
bodian venture  will  shorten  the  war. 


This  report  is  added  evidence  of  how 
urgent  it  is  to  go  no  further  into  Cam- 
bodia. It  underscores  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  backstop  the  President,  in  shar- 
ing with  him  the  responsibility  for  setting 
the  limits  on  the  Cambodian  front. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  by  Mr.  Karnow 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May   15,  1970 1 

United  States  Seen  Causing  Stotts  Hanoi 

Stand 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

Hove  Kong.  May  14. — The  American  and 
South  Vletnsmtiese  Intervention  In  Cam- 
bodia seems  to  have  stiffened  Hanoi,  re- 
ducing the  prospects  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  widening  Indochina  conflict  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

This  view,  which  challenges  President 
Nixon's  contention  that  his  Cambodian  ven- 
ture will  shorten  the  war.  Is  held  by  Western 
and  Asian  diplomatic  analysts  here  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  examination  of  North  Viet- 
namese. Chinese  and  Soviet  maneuvers  and 
statements  in  recent  weeks. 

As  these  analysts  see  it,  the  U.S.  thrust 
Into  Cambodia  appears  to  have  thwarted 
Soviet  attempts  to  persuade  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  negotiate  and  has  pushed 
them  closer  to  China,  which  has  long  ad- 
vocated a  tough  approach  to  the  war. 

A  significant  Indication  that  the  Chinese 
have  registered  gains  In  Hanoi  was  evident 
In  the  treatment  they  gave  Le  Duan,  the  first 
secretary  of  North  Vietnam's  Lao  Dong 
(Workers  Party) ,  during  his  three-day  visit 
to  Peking  this  week. 

Among  other  things,  Le  Duan  was  ac- 
corded a  Joint  audience  with  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  bis  designated  successor.  Marshal  Lin 
Plao,  which  one  observer  here  described  as 
"The  Chinese  equivalent  of  being  received  by 
Allah  and  the  Prophet  together." 

In  addition  to  having  what  a  Chinese  com- 
munique called  a  "very  cordial  and  friendly 
conversation"  with  Mao  and  Lin,  the  North 
Vietnamese  leader  talked  with  Premier  Cbou 
En-lal  and  the  Chinese  army  chief  of  staff. 
Gen.  Huang  Tung-sheng. 

Analysts  here  believe  that  the  Chinese 
probably  pledged  to  step  up  their  mUltary 
and  economic  aid  to  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong 
In  anticipation  of  a  prolonged  Indochinese 
conflict. 

The  fact  that  former  Cambodian  chief  of 
state  Norodom  Sihanouk  bluntly  asked  the 
Soviet  Union  to  recognize  his  Peking-based 
government-ln-exile  yesterday  further  sug- 
gests that  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists are  exerting  pressure  on  Moscow  to 
adopt  a  hard  line. 

Despite  their  protestations  of  supix>rt  for 
Prince  Sihanouk,  the  Russians  have  with- 
held official  recognition  of  his  exile  govern- 
ment. 

Analysts  here  believe  that  Sihanouk's  ap- 
peal for  Soviet  recognition  was  not  only  en- 
couraged by  the  Chinese,  but  also  cleared 
with  Le  Duan  at  a  meeting  between  the  two 
men  In  Peking  yesterday. 

Moreover,  It  is  thought,  the  question  of 
Sihanouk's  government  as  a  symbol  of  Indo- 
Chinese  Communist  resistance  to  the  United 
States  was  raised  by  Le  Duan  in  talks  with 
Soviet  party  leader  Brezhnev  in  Moscow  Fri- 
day. 

In  contrast  to  the  effusive  description  of 
his  conversation  with  Mao,  the  Le  Duan 
meeting  with  Brezhnev  was  perfunctorily 
portrayed  by  Hanoi  as  having  taken  place  'in 
an  atmosphere  of  fraternity  and  sincerity" — 
a  signal  In  Communist  jargon  that  the  Mos- 
cow talks  were  a  flop. 
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ommendatlon    for    an    International     con- 
ference. 

At  the  same  time,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  delegates  postponed  the  weekly 
session  of  the  Paris  talks  and  Xuan  Thuy. 
the  chief  Hanoi  representative,  returned 
home. 

But  the  Russians  still  stuck  to  the  notion 
of  negotiations,  as  evidenced  by  statement 
in  Paris  on  May  6  by  Polish  Foreign  Minister 
Stefan  Jedrychowskl  saying  that  Poland  and 
presumably  the  Kremlin  favored  an  en- 
larged Geneva-type  conference  on  Indochina. 

Back  in  Moscow  two  days  later.  Le  Duan 
met  with  Brezhnev  for  the  second  time  in 
three  weeks  and  probably  heard  a  repetition 
of  the  Jedrychowskl  thesis.  That  this  dis- 
appointed Le  Duan  was  plain  from  a  Hanoi 
report  on  the  meeting. 

"The  two  sides  exchanged  views  on  prob- 
lems concerning  the  intensification  by  the 
US.  imperialists  of  their  aggression  against 
the  Indochlnese  peoples."  the  Hanoi  report 
said,  adding  that  they  also  "considered 
measures"  for  strengthening  their  friendship. 

Le  Duan  took  off  again  for  Peking. 

In  the  opinion  of  analysts  here,  the  Rus- 
sians cannot  plausibly  continue  to  refuse 
to  take  a  tougher  position  without  losing 
prestige  in  Hanoi  and  handing  the  Chinese 
an  ideal  propaganda  weapon  with  which  to 
berate  the  "Soviet  revisionist  clique." 
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IDAHO   NEWSPAPERS   SUPPORT 
CCX)PER-CHDRCH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  two  lead- 
ing Idaho  daily  newspapers  share  my 
grave  concern  about  our  involvement  in 
Cambodia.  Each  expresses  support  for 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Cooper  of 
Kentucky  and  myself  that  would  limit 
our  intervention  there. 

The  Idaho  Statesman  in  an  editorial  on 
May  19. 1970,  suggests: 

President  Nixon's  adamant  opposition  to 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  tends  to 
undermine  the  credibility  of  his  pledge  to  do 
what  the  proposal  would  require — remove 
U.S.  troops  from  Cambodia  by  June  30. 

Two  paragraphs  later  the  Statesman 
states  that — 

In  view  of  the  domestic  political  situation 
the  amendment  might  help  the  President 
more  than  It  could  hurt  blm. 

The  Lewlston  Morning  Tribime  joins 
the  Statesman  in  viewing  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  as  one  that  should 
be  viewed  by  the  President  as  an  aid, 
not  a  hindrance. 

Its  concluding  sentence  in  an  editorial 
of  May  19, 19T>,  declares: 

If  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  should 
force  a  withdrawal  from  Cambodia  by  June  30 
despite  strong  military  pressure  to  remain, 
then  the  President  would  have  abided  by  his 
timeUble  after  all.  And  that  would  help  more 
than  anything  else  right  now  to  repair  his 
credibility  around  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  concent  that  the  two 
editorials  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Idaho  Statesman.  May  19.  1970] 

AUENDMEMT    MIGHT    HXLP   PRXSIDKNT 

President  Nixon's  adamant  opposition  to 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  tends  to  un- 
dermine the  credibility  of  his  pledge  to  do 
what  the  proposal  would  require — remove 
U.S.  troops  from  Cambodia  by  June  30. 

Supporters  of  the  President  are  saying  both 
that  there  Is  no  question  that  Mr.  Nixon  will 


make  good  on  that  pledge,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident's hands  should  not  be  tied. 

In  view  of  the  domestic  political  situation 
the  amendment  might  help  the  President 
more  than  It  could  hurt  him. 

First,  it  should  soothe  the  feelings  of  peo- 
ple who  were  distressed  when  he  made  the 
move  into  Cambodia.  Secondly,  it  would  pro- 
vide assurance  that  the  United  States  will 
not  be  pulled  Into  a  Vietnam  style  adventure 
in  Cambodia. 

The  President  says  th«  purpose  of  the  move 
into  Cambodia  was  to  aid  tne  Vletnamlzatlou 
program — to  buy  time.  He  says  all  U.S.  troops 
will  be  out  by  June  30.  Other  sources  say  that 
If  future  forays  into  Cambodia  are  needed, 
they  can  be  made  by  South  Vietnamese 
troops. 

All  this  Is  basically  consistent  with  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  There  would  be 
Inconsistency,  of  course,  If  the  President  de- 
cided he  couldn't  have  the  troops  out  by 
June  30.  or  would  rather  not. 

The  fact  that  the  President  has  taken  a 
rather  rigid  position  on  the  amendment 
tends  to  feed  the  suspicions  of  those  who 
believe  he  would  take  the  country  into  a  pro- 
longed war  in  Cambodia. 

Language  prohibiting  U.S.  air  support  for 
Cambodian  forces  or  military  Instruction  for 
Cambodians  ought  to  be  stricken.  The  Presi- 
dent should  be  willing  to  accept  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  In  some  modified  form. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  the  amendment 
has  generated  so  much  (.upport  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  war-making  authority  of  Con- 
gress. The  Constitution  says  Congress  has 
the  power  to  declare  war.  No  such  power  is 
given  to  the  President,  although  It  has  been 
exercised  on  six  occasions. 

ir  President  Nixon  doesn't  want  to  preserve 
the  option  of  sending  U.S.  troops  back  into 
Cambodia,  then  the  amendment  would  not 
tie  his  hands. 

The  amendment  is  not  a  "stab  In  the  back  " 
for  U.S.  troops  as  the  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  described  It.  The 
Idaho  Legion,  while  challenging  the  amend- 
ment, made  clear  that  It  did  not  question 
Senator  Church's  motives. 

If  the  amendment  Is  a  "stab  in  the  back," 
then  the  President's  declaration  that  he  will 
have  the  troops  out  by  June  30  would  have 
to  bear  a  similar  label. 

The  basic  Issue  Is  the  future  U.S.  course 
Involving  Cambodia  and  on  this  question  the 
President  and  the  Senate  backer*  of  the 
amendment  seem  to  be  in  basic  agreement. 

Should  the  amendment  win  approval,  and 
should  the  President  later  decile  he  wanted 
to  engage  U.S.  troops  in  combat  in  Cambodia, 
he  could  Uke  his  case  to  Congress.  This  is 
the  proper  way  under  the  Constitution. 

I  From  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Morning 

Tribune,  May  19,  1970) 
The  Can>i3n.rrY  or  the  PaxsmENT 

High  ranking  members  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration are  telling  senators  that  the 
President's  credibility  around  the  world  will 
be  damaged  if  the  Senate  passes  the  so- 
called  Church-Cooper  amendment  cutting 
off  funds  for  further  American  operations  In 
Cambodia  after  June  30. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reports  that  three 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  top  advisors  last  week  ad- 
dressed a  conference  of  Republican  sena- 
tors and  warned  them  In  effect  that  if  the 
amendment  should  be  approved  It  would  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  the  Senate  does  not 
trust  the  President  to  do  as  he  promised  and 
get  all  of  the  Americans  out  of  Cambodia 
by  that  date. 

The  sign  would  be  correctly  read.  Sen. 
Frank  Church,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment,  implied  Sunday  that  the  meas- 
ure doesn't  mean  that  at  all,  but  he  was 
merely  being  kind.  The  funds  cutoff  obvi- 
ously never  would  have  won  the  support  It 
has  If  a  large  number  of  senators  hadn't 
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thought  It  was  needed.  It  Is  politically  risky 
to  tie  the  hands  of  a  President  in  wartime 
and  senators  don't  often  take  risks  they 
don't  feel  are  necessary. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's credibility  is  being  damaged;  it  al- 
ready has  been.  The  question  is  whether 
the  blame  can  properly  be  pinned  on  the 
Senate.  An  operation  which  the  President 
sold  as  a  quick  bit  of  surgery  that  would 
shorten  the  war  is  threatening  to  widen  it. 
The  move  Into  Cambodia  was  Justified  by 
the  President  and  his  staff  as  a  purely  mili- 
tary tactic,  but  some  military  commanders 
in  the  field  now  are  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent's timetable  is  militarily  unrealistic. 

In  a  report  from  Cambodia  yesterday,  the 
AP's  Peter  Arnett  quoted  field  commanders 
as  saying  it  may  not  be  possible  to  clean  out 
the  border  area  utnctuaries  by  the  end  of 
June.  They  said  only  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  projected  area  has  been  covered  and  the 
easiest  30  per  cent  at  that.  Further,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  no  longer 
are  running  before  the  American-South 
Vietnamese  advance:  they  are  turning  and 
fighting  back. 

The  prospect  of  being  dragged  deeper  Into 
Cambodia  despite  the  President's  promise 
that  we  would  not  be  has  hurt  his  credi- 
bility far  more  than  anything  the  Senate 
has  done.  And  the  announcement  by  the 
▼Ice  president  of  South  Vietnam  that  the 
Vietnamese  intend  to  stay  in  Cambodia  for 
some  time  despite  White  House  assurances 
that  they  would  not  haant  helped. 

Mr.  Nixon  took  this  country  into  Cambodia 
on  the  basis  of  bad  advice  from  the  military 
and  ther«  Is  a  deep -running  fear  In  the 
Senate  that  more  bad  advice  might  keep  us 
there. 

If  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  should 
force  a  withdrawal  from  Cambodia  by 
June  30  despite  strong  military  pressure  to 
remain,  then  the  President  would  have 
abided  by  his  timetable  after  all.  And  that 
would  help  more  than  anything  else  right 
now  to  repair  his  credibility  around  the 
world. 


LETTERS   FROM  TWO   CONCERNED 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can military  intervention  in  Cambodia 
has  generated  an  avalanche  of  protest 
mail  at  my  office  in  Washington.  Approx- 
imately 25,000  communications,  some 
bearing  dozens  of  names,  have  been  re- 
ceived— the  largest  volume  I  have  ever 
experienced  on  any  subject  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate  nearly  14  years  ago. 

These  letters  come  from  professional 
people  and  blue-coUar  workers,  farmers, 
and  city  dwellers,  young  and  old,  school- 
children and  university  students.  Many 
have  a  special  quality  about  them.  This 
afternoon,  I  wish  to  share  two  of  these 
with  my  Senate  colleagues. 

The  first  is  from  a  marine  now  in  Viet- 
nam, who  writes  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  now  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate,  offers  "the  first  bit  of 
hope"  he  has  had  since  he  first  went  to 
Vietnam  6  months  ago : 

If  the  Vietnamese  people  are  to  be  saved 
from  extermination  and  the  American  people 
saved  from  civil  war,  "he  writes,"  It  will  only 
be  through  the  efforts  of  men  such  as  your- 
self. 

I  shall  place  the  full  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord but  withold  the  name  of  the  ma- 
rine. 

The  second  letter  is  from  the  heart- 
land of  America,  the  Midwest.  Steven 


Johnson  of  Madison,  Ws.,  sent  me,  in 
his  words: 

My  two  weeks'  pay-check  to  be  paid  to  the 
order  of  the  Committee  for  the  Amendment 
to  End  the  War. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  grievously 
mistaken  if  it  believes  that  only  a  mi- 
nority of  voluble  students  is  against  our 
military  policy  in  Indochina.  My  mail 
shows  that  political  moderates  among 
professional  and  nonprofessional  adults 
in  the  United  States  are  profoimdly  dis- 
turbed by  our  persistent  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  administration,  since  its  Cam- 
bodian venture,  will  ignore  this  fact  at  its 
peri! — and,  consequently,  at  the  peril  of 
our  beloved  country. 

I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  letters  I  have  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  let- 
ters were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

De.^r  S3:  I  Just  heard  of  the  resolution  you 
and  some  other  Senators  have  Introduced  to 
cut  off  funds  for  this  tragic  war.  I  have  been 
here  in  Vietnam  for  six  months  now  and 
your  resolution  Is  the  first  bit  of  hope  I've 
had  In  all  that  time.  If  the  Vietnamese  people 
are  to  be  saved  from  extermination  and  the 
American  people  saved  from  civil  war  it  will 
be  only  thru  the  efforts  of  men  such  as  yotir- 
self.  You  have  my  bimible  thanks  and 
prayers. 

Deab  Senator  Fsank  Church:  I  am  send- 
ing you  my  two  weeks  pay  check  to  be  paid 
to  the  order  of  the  Committee  for  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war.  I  am  a  junior  In  high 
school  who  Is  seventeen  and  about  to  tiu'n 
eighteen  in  August  18th.  I  believe  we  think 
along  the  same  lines.  Only  the  name,  age, 
and  time  are  dlffwent. 
Most  Sincerely, 

Steven  Johnson. 


LETTER  FROM  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  percep- 
tive reporter,  Robert  Shaplen,  has  been 
providing  the  American  people  for  many 
years  with  informative  insights  into  the 
fallacies  of  American  policy  in  South- 
east Asia.  These  analyses  have  appeared 
periodically  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
Yorker  magazine. 

In  the  May  16, 1970,  issue,  Mr.  Shaplen 
again  dispels  the  illusions  constantly  cir- 
culated by  American  and  Vietnamese 
policymakers  in  Saigon.  The  disastrous 
economic  situation,  the  endemic  fragility 
of  the  dictatorial  Thieu  regime,  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  decision  by  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  to  invade  Cambodia  are 
persuasively   detailed  by  Mr.  Shaplen. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  article.  Sena- 
tor Thai  Lang  Nghiem,  described  as  "an 
ardent  anti-CMnmunist,"  gives  a  dev- 
astating analysis  of  his  ravaged  country 
and  its  military  l^ders : 

Senator  Nghiem  is  quoted  as  declaring : 

The  people's  confidence  is  now  frozen,  their 
hope  has  now  disappeared.  Early  in  this  Tear 
of  the  Dog.  we  are  witnessing  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  regime's  political  authority,  the  failure 
of  all  efforts  to  build  up  a  Second  Republic. 
Many  bad  hoped  that  the  beaten  path  of 
falltires  would  have  served  as  an  example 
to  the  new  leaders,  but  they  are  now  ad- 
vancing along  the  same  path,  following  the 
same  poUtlcal  grotmd  rules  that  were  used 
by  the  old  leaders.  Old  and  new  leaders  oome 
frcHn  the  same  social  strata — ttaoee  i^ilch 


tised  to  be  controlled  by  foreigners,  the  scum 
of  society  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
boiling  social  pot  .  .  .  The  heart  of  the 
matter  is  not  the  offensive  of  the  Communists 
but  the  dirty  natxire  of  our  own  people,  our 
own  leaders.  Our  minds  are  dirty,  our  hearts 
are  dlriy.  It  Is  clear  that  we  are  up  to  our 
necks  in  corruption.  It  has  entered  our  blood- 
stream, our  lungs,  otir  hearts.  It  Is  no  longer 
an  Individual  disease.  It  Is  systematized.  It 
has  got  hold  of  the  whole  regime.  Corruption 
comes  from  the  organization  of  power.  To 
stamp  out  corruption  means  to  reorganize 
power — In  this  case,  political  power,  political 
Institutions.  Power  must  be  put  back  In  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  New  Year  of  the 
Dog  is  the  New  Year  of  general  fatigue,  cf  a 
feeling  of  pain  after  being  beaten  up. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sober- 
ing and  stunning  statement  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  legislature  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Shaplen's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  From  Indochina 
(By  Robert  Shaplen) 

Saigon,  May  7. — South  Vietnam  Is  now 
experiencing  another  one  of  the  paroxysms 
that  have  shaken  the  coimtry  so  often  for  so 
many  years  that  one  wonders  bow  It  can 
bold  together,  let  alone  fight  a  war.  The  lat- 
est convulsion  has  been  tanught  on  primar- 
ily by  economic  problems — soaring  Inflation, 
growing  discrepancies  In  Income,  aind  the 
mounting  cost  of  the  war.  All  this  has  In- 
evitably agitated  the  body  poUtic.  As  many 
Westerners  tend  to-  forget,  the  Vietnamese, 
behind  their  fa^de  of  fatalism,  are  a  highly 
volatile  people,  and  the  visible  manifesta- 
tions of  the  present  troubles  have  been  fre- 
quently violent  emotional  outbursts  that 
have  filled  the  streets  with  abouting  mobs 
and  that  reached  a  climax  this  week  with  a 
bloody  clash  at  the  National  Pagoda  In  which 
several  people  were  klUed.  The  significance 
of  the  demonstrations  goes  beyond  recent 
complaints  by  students  and  by  disabled  vet- 
erans about  repressive  acts  and  privations 
Imposed  by  the  government,  and  even  be- 
yond the  general  resentment  over  the  mur- 
der of  Vietnamese  citizens  by  Cambodians 
across  the  border  or  by  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists in  this  country.  There  Is  a  rising 
undercurrent  of  anger  over  the  war  ItseU, 
and  over  both  what  the  American^  have  done 
and  what  they  have  not  done.  Even  some  of 
my  most  pro-American  Vietnamese  friends 
are  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  time  has  not 
come  to  stop  associating  with  Americans 
and  Vletnamize  themselves  personeUly.  One 
of  the  popular  newsptapers  Is  running  a  dally 
contest  for  which  Its  readers  submit  details 
of  atrocities  committed  by  Individual  Amer- 
icans— such  as  homicide,  rape.  <x  simply 
leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident. 

If  the  whole  American  venture  in  Vietnam 
can  itself  now  be  classified  as  a  tragic  acci- 
dent. It  Is  one  whose  scene  we  are  not  apt  to 
be  leaving  soon.  Widening  the  scope  of  the 
war,  m  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well  as  in 
Vietnam,  may,  as  President  Nixon  hopes, 
shorten  the  confilct,  but  few  observers  here — 
whether  Vietnamese,  Americans,  or  members 
of  the  foreign  diplomatic  community — really 
believe  that  It  will.  We  seem  to  be  nearing 
the  moment  of  truth,  and  the  truth  Is  that 
consistent  misunderstanding  and  misman- 
agement of  the  war  from  the  outset  have  now 
brought  lu  to  the  highly  dangerous  point  of 
withdrawing  our  troops  while  broadening  our 
commitment — a  script  worthy  of  Lewis  Car- 
rel. Years  ago,  the  American  military  estab- 
lishment, after  warning  against  our  becoming 
Involved  in  a  war  on  the  Asian  mainland,  be- 
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gan  to  express  resentment  at  I  elng  shackled 
and  forbidden  to  attack  Conmunist  bases 
and  sanctuaries  outside  South  Vietnam.  The 
generals  were  permitted  to  engEige  in  limited 
bombing  of  the  North,  but  th4t  was  stopped 
In  order  to  get  the  Paris  peace  talks  started. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  at  that  time 
a  certain  logic — at  least,  military  logic — in 
the  pleas  of  the  soldiers,  which.  In  the  case 
of  Cambodia,  were  rejected  because  that 
country  was  officially  neutral  We  would  be 
widening  the  war.  It  was  maintained.  Instead 
of  fighting  a  limited  war,  which  was  what 
President  Johnson  kept  Inslstli  g  we  were  do- 
ing, and  we  would  sink  lower  In  world  opin- 
ion, which  had  already  condemi  led  our  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  and  our  kllll  ig  of  civilians 
In  the  South.  But  now,  at  wha(  we  have  been 
hopefully  claiming  Is  the  pet  ultimate  mo- 
ment, we  have  suddenly  invade  1  Cambodia  In 
an  effort  to  destroy  the  vital  Cc  mmunlst  base 
areas,  particularly  the  headquarters  of 
COSVN — the  Central  Offlce  for  South  Viet- 
nam— from  which  the  war  lii  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  In  other  parts  of  the  South  has 
been  directed.  And  we  have  don  t  this  a  month 
and  a  half  after  the  unseatlni;  In  Cambodia 
of  Prince  Sihanouk  as  chief  of  state  and  the 
takeover  by  the  Lon  Nol  government,  which 
has  proved  incapable  of  maintaining  either 
Cambodia's  territorial  integrll  y  or  its  neu- 
trality. We  are  attacking  whet  the  situation 
In  Cambodia  is  already  grave  and  when  the 
Communists  have — as  one  coald  have  pre- 
dicted— dispersed  most  supply  depots  and 
headquarters,  redeploying  them,  under 
Hanoi's  orders,  either  deeper  inside  Cambodia 
or  back  Into  the  South  Vletnaiiese  Jungle.  In 
fact,  on  March  18th,  the  very  day  of  the  coup 
against  Sihanouk,  a  Communist  document 
(It  bore  that  date  and  was  c(,ptured  twelve 
days  later  near  the  Vletnamesf  border)  said, 
"We  must  positively  protect  our  agencies 
[base  camps  I  and  logistic  Insti  Jlatlons  In  the 
border  area  by  moving  all  ol  them  to  our 
territory  (In  the  Jungles  of  Soi^th  Vietnam)." 
The  document  added,  "The  lelements  that 
may  b«  selected  to  stay  In  the  border  area  are 
to  disperse  their  depots"  and  "be  combat- 
ready  for  self-preservation  ani  1  to  fight  back 
whenever  the  reactionary  (Cambodian] 
troops   attempt   to   destroy   tiiem." 

If  it  is  true  that  the  government  of  Lon 
Nol  did  not  know  in  advance  about  the 
American  and  South  Vletnaiiese  offensive, 
the  attack  clearly  appears  to  ^e  a  violation — 
or,  at  best,  a  preemptory  alt^atlon — of  the 
so-called  "rules  of  engagemen|t."  Such  rtiles, 
which  are  ustxally  establish^  by  ranking 
civilian  offlclali,  up  to  the  Pr 
certain  guidelines  and  restr 
military.  In  effect,  they  are 
level,  top-secret  martial  law,  ^ 
lean  mlllt«J7  men  here  have  always  professed 
to  follow  them,  though  there  have  been  ex- 
ceptions. Justified  by  pleading  the  mUltary 
necessity  of  "hot  pursuit"  or  "Motectlve  reac- 
tion." These  exceptions  hav^  included  our 
bombing  of,  and  occasional  aground  forays 
Into,  the  Demilitarized  Zone  separating  North 
from  South  Vietnam.  Our  ntsumptlon  last 
week  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  after 
our  reconnaissance  planes  pad  reportedly 
been  flred  upon  there  was  Justified  under  the 
heading  of  "reinforced  protect  ve  reaction." 

President  Nixon  has  cited  the  need  "to 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble  "  and  "end  this 
war  rather  than  to  have  It  irag  on  Inter- 
minably" as  the  main  Justlf  cation  for  the 
attack  on  Cambodia,  but  eight  weeks  of  such 
an  operaOon — eight  weeks  is  tie  period  he  has 
allotted  to  it,  and  this,  of  course,  does  not 
allow  for  Its  prolongation  or  its  repetition — 
patently  amounts  to  more  tha  n  the  President 
imolled.  No  matter  what  th<  Presldciit  has 
raid  about  restricting  the  (roops"  area  of 
action,  what  has  taken  place  Is  a  full-fledged 
Invasion.  If,  as  he  said,  "we  wUl  not  aUow 
American  men  by  the  thousaiids  to  be  killed 
by  an  enemy  from  privileged  lanctuary,"  one 
Is  left  wondering  why  the  si  actuary  was&t 
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attacked  sooner— at  the  height  of  the  fighting 
along  the  Cambodian  border  several  years 
ago,  or  at  the  height  of  Sihanouk's  flirtation 
with  the  Communists — and  In  a  more  efB- 
clent  manner.  Wide  sweep  operations  like  the 
current  one  have  failed  more  often  than  not 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  this  one — so  far,  at  least — appears,  from 
the  American  military  point  of  view,  ineffec- 
tive, too.  The  AlUes  may  kill  two  or  three 
thousand  people  and  ultimately  find  some 
large  caches  of  weapons  and  some  under- 
ground Installations,  but  It  seems  apparent 
that  our  potenUal  gains  are  dwindling  even 
as  we  get  bogged  down  In  mud.  If  the  Allies 
were  determined  on  this  course  of  action  In 
any  case,  they  would  surely  have  been  far 
better  off  making  swift,  commando-type 
raids  within  a  few  days  of  the  coup  In  as 
many  different  places  as  possible — especially 
in  the  areas  east  of  the  Mekong,  where  the 
Communists  have  moved  quickly  to  gobble 
huge  chunks  of  Cambodian  territory.  The 
Allied  action  will  doubtless  make  things  more 
difficult  for  the  Communists  temporarily,  but 
Hanoi  now  has  a  better  excuse  and  a  better 
opportunity  for  retaliating  as  It  sees  fit  In 
the  course  of  Its  attempt  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  Indo-Chlna.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first 
effects  of  our  Invasion  seems  to  have  been  a 
rallying  of  pro-Sihanouk  Cambodians  to  the 
new  Joint  Sihanouk-Communist  government- 
In-exUe.  thus  creating  an  increased  likelihood 
of  a  full-fledged  Cambodian  civil  war.  Hanoi 
and  Peking  would  be  the  ones  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  then. 

To  be  sure,  the  difficulties  that  the  Com- 
munists are  facing  all  over  Indo-Chlna  are 
not  to  be  underestimated,  as  they  are  the 
first  to  admit.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  mov- 
ing supplies  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
In  the  rainy  season  that  Is  beginning  this 
month,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  fully  aware 
of  the  other  problems  they  are  confronted 
with  In  prosecuting  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam. These  problems  stem  partly  from  the 
gains  that  the  Saigon  government  has  made 
In  Its  pacification  program,  which,  with  all 
Its  faults,  has  brought  a  widely  Increasing 
number  of  the  population  under  government 
control.  Though  these  people  remain,  for 
the  most  part,  politically  uncommitted,  they 
can  at  least  make  a  living  without  being 
drafted  into  the  Vletcong  or  recruited  by 
the  Communists  and  taxed  by  both  sides. 
TTie  resulting  manpower  shortage  for  the 
Communists — particularly  In  the  Mekong 
Delta,  which  contains  about  a  third  of  South 
Vietnam's  eighteen  million  people — has  been 
exacerbated  by  heavy  Vletcong  losses,  both  in 
the  main  force  and  In  the  regional  and  local 
guerrilla  units.  Sizable  elements  of  five  North 
Vietnamese  regiments  that  Hanoi  has  sent 
into  the  Delta  have  therefore  been  broken 
up  into  small  groups  to  fill  the  shattered 
Vletcong  ranks.  These  Northern  replacements 
now  make  up  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
former  Vletcong  main-force  units  and  more 
than  half  of  some  of  the  battered  regional 
and  local  units  as  well.  As  strangers  In  the 
South,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  ter- 
rain, the  Northerners  are  often  resented  by 
the  more  Independent-minded  and  easy- 
going Southerners.  This  has  become  apparent 
m  sometimes  startling  ways.  When  I  vis- 
ited the  Delta  recently,  I  was  told  that  the 
bodies  of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  killed  In 
action  were  very  often  simply  left  lying  In 
fields  or  floating  In  canals,  whereas  those  of 
Vletcong  regulars  or  guerrillas  were  always 
carried  off.  In  keeping  with  a  practice  tradi- 
tionally followed  by  the  Communists,  even 
tmder  the  most'  hazardous  conditions, 
throughout  the  war. 

DlrecUves  issued  by  the  Central  Offlce  of 
South  Vietnam — notably,  Its  Resolution  No. 
9.  which  was  Issued  late  last  year,  and  the 
more  recent  Resolution  No.  14 — have  repeat- 
edly stressed  the  theme  of  renewed  guer- 
rilla warfare  that  Is  likely  to  last  for  a  long 
time.  Resolution  No.  14  carefully  onUts  any 


references  to  such  staples  of  earlier  resolu- 
tions as  "a  decisive  victory"  to  be  gained 
"in  the  shortest  possible  time."  Even  If  there 
should  be  a  cease-fire,  the  new  resolution 
says,  "only  guerrilla  warfare  can  achieve  our 
purpose  In  the  complicated  situation"  that 
would  follow.  The  Communists  also  acknowl- 
edge that  "the  people's  confldence  concern- 
ing the  revolution  became  weaker"  during 
1969.  and  that  this  has  led  to  "rightist  tend- 
encies" and  to  "a  decrease  In  political 
struggles."  Belatedly,  the  Communists  say 
that  they  "failed  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  coordination  of  guerrilla  war  with  our 
three-pronged  attack" — on  the  military, 
political,  and  diplomatic  fronts.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Vletcong  simply 
haven't  enough  guerrillas  to  go  around  now, 
though  we  cannot  assume  that  they  will  be 
unable  to  "re-guerrllla-lze"  the  situation 
once  the  Americans  are  gone.  "The  only  way 
to  cope  with  an  enemy  who  has  large  num- 
bers of  troops  and  war  facilities  Is  to  wage 
guerrilla  warfare  through  the  three  strategic 
areas  I  the  mountains,  the  lowlands,  and  the 
cities  1 ,  to  wear  down  and  destroy  the  enemy 
on  a  continuing  basis." 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years,  Hanoi  Is 
renewing  emphasis  In  South  Vietnam  on  the 
use  of  captured  arms  and  ammunition  and 
the  manufacture  of  weapons — measures  that 
hark  back  to  the  period  after  1958,  when  the 
Second  Indo-Chlna  War  t>egan,  against  the 
regime  of  the  late  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  So  far. 
the  Communists  admit,   "the   expansion  of 
the    guerrilla-warfare    movement    has    been 
slow  and  limited  and  has  thus  failed  to  meet 
the    requirements   of   the   general   offensive 
and  uprising  campaign."  For  this  reason,  the 
word  has  gone  out  not  to  strike  at  a  large 
number    of    objectives    simultaneously    but 
"to  strike  at  a  few  objectives  over  a  wide 
area."  The  husbanding  of  strength  and  the 
use  of  restraint  Instead  of  ""going  ahead  with 
the   military   struggle   when   conditions   are 
not  ripe"  Is  the  1970  formula  set  foith  In 
the  words  of  Le  Duan,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Laodong  (Workers')  Party  In  North  Vietnam. 
(Le    Duan    probably    remains    first    among 
equals  In  the  contest  still  going  on  over  who 
will   succeed   the   late  Ho   Chi   Mlnh.)    The 
Communists — despite  the  manifold  problems 
they  face,  and  despite  their  Inability  to  com- 
pete with  the  economic  Inducements  that 
the    government   can   offer   the   population, 
thanks  to  American  aid — retain  an  organiza- 
tional  edge.  The  V.C.I.,  or  Vletcong   infra- 
structure, composed  of  about  fifty  thousand 
people.  Including  perhaps  five  thousand  Im- 
portant Party  leaders,  has  been   weakened, 
but  It  remains  Intact.  What  the  Communists 
are   basically   trying  to  do  In  the  hamlets, 
villages,  and  cities  Is  to  create  an  ""In-place"' 
force  that  will  He  low  and  wait  for  new  op- 
portunities to  attack.  In  some  localities.  In- 
cluding Saigon,  where  the  special  police  have 
greatly  stepped  up  their  efforts,   the   Com- 
munists have  had  some  trouble  doing  this, 
but  elsewhere — In  other  cities.  In  towns,  and 
In    nlnety-flve    per    cent    of    the    hamlets 
that  the  government  labels  ""secure,"'  or  al- 
most so — there  Is  no  valid  measure  of  V.C.I, 
strength,  and  surely  not  the  American  com- 
puters that  rate  the  security  of  hamlets  on 
the  basis  of  answers  to  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  questions.  No  computers,  and  no  Amer- 
icans, can  really  find  out  who  among  the 
Vietnamese    are    loyal    to    the    government 
today,  how  many  of  these  may  be  ""in  place" 
tomorrow,  or  which  side  of  the  flimsy  fence 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  actually  on. 
What  Is  probably  true  Is  that — in  the  words 
of  John   Paul   Vann,   the   able   and   experi- 
enced head  of  the  American-Vietnamese  pac- 
ification   program    In    the    Delta — ""tens    of 
thousands  of  people  here  have  made  the  deci- 
sion that  the  war  Is  over  for  them."  They 
have  come  to  feel  that  the  pressure  that  the 
government — and  especially  Its  local  mllltla, 
the  Regional  Forces  and  the  Popular  Forces — 
Is  putting  upon  them  makes  the  risk  of  sup- 
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porting  the  Communists  too  great.  This  does 
more  than  anything  else  to  account  for  the 
presence  In  the  Delta  today  of  only  an  esti- 
mated seventeen  thousand  guerrillas,  com- 
pared to  twenty-slz  thousand  a  year  or  so 
ago,  and  for  a  decline  there  In  the  guerrillas" 
basic  manpower  reserve — which  used  to  sup- 
ply not  only  the  Delta  but  the  area  north  of 
Saigon,  too — from  three  hundred  thousand 
at  the  time  of  the  1068  Tet  offensive  to 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  now. 
For  every  four  men  the  Communists  lose, 
only  three  are  replaced,  and  most  of  these 
are  "fillers"  from  North  Vietnam,  about  half 
of  whom  reportedly  suffer  from  malaria  after 
the  arduous  trip  south.  Generally  speaking. 
Vann  points  out,  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
easier  to  fight  than  the  Vletcong.  "because 
they  are  tied  to  their  logistical  tail.  In  their 
bases  along  the  Cambodian  border,  and  they 
baven't  got  the  same  popular  support  as  the 
V.C."  Also,  be  says,  "having  to  attack  quick- 
ly and  then  withdraw  quickly,  they  are  more 
vulnerable  to  air,  ground,  and  artillery  reac- 
tion, since  they  can't  melt  back  Into  the  pop- 
ulation as  readily  as  the  Southerners." 

During  two  recent  trips  I  made  through 
the  Delta,  one  with  Vann  and  one  with 
George  Jacobson — the  deputy  chief  of  the 
country-wide  pacification  program  and  a 
man  with  ten  years'  experience  in  Vietnam — 
I  noted  a  number  of  developments  that 
looked  encouraging  for  Saigon,  but  I  also 
saw  some  things  that  left  me  wondering 
how  stable  the  situation  really  is.  The  popu- 
lation has  been  moving  back  into  areas  long 
held  by  the  Vletcong.  using  canals  and  roads 
that  had  been  closed  for  years,  but  though 
Incidents  of  terrorism  have  been  decreasing, 
they  still  occur.  Economically,  many  of  the 
people  are  better  off  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  thanks  partly  to  a  recc»-d  rice  crop,  but 
prices  are  rising,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
so-called  "Honda  economy" — the  result  of 
the  American  policy  of  flooding  the  coimtry 
with  all  sorts  of  consumer  products  to  soaik 
up  local  piastres — are  beginning  to  wane. 
Some  farmers  are  hoarding  rice  for  prices  to 
rise  still  further,  and  others  are  selling  rice 
to  the  Vletcong,  who  are  willing  to  pay  very 
well  for  It.  Survival  is  the  underlying  theme, 
so  there  is  a  general  wait-and-see  attitude 
and  a  continuing  amount  of  quiet  acconuno- 
dation  with  the  Communists.  This  means, 
among  other  things,  that  the  gathering  of 
Intelligence  information  under  the  South 
Vietnamese-American  Phoenix  program  is 
•till  extremely  uncertain  and  that  there  is 
a  widespread  unwillingness  to  act  upon  it. 
Once  the  Americans  stop  riding  herd  on  this 
effort,  it  could  easily  come  apart.  So  far,  more 
Communists  are  being  killed  or  are  sur- 
rendering than  are  being  caught  in  the  in- 
telllgenoe  nets,  and  some  of  those  surrender- 
ing are  suspected  of  being  plants  for  the  fu- 
ture "in-place"  game.  This  spring,  elections 
are  being  held  for  the  offices  of  half  the  vU- 
lage  councils  and  a  third  of  the  hamlet  chiefs 
elected  in  1967.  In  the  Delta — and  elsewhere, 
too — ^there  have  been  raan  candidates  and 
more  enthusiasm  this  time  than  last.  During 
the  elections,  some  candidates  and  incum- 
bents have  been  assassinated,  and  some  sus- 
pected Communists  have  been  elected,  but 
by  and  large  the  Vletcong  have  not  inter- 
fered with  the  voting  process  as  much  as  had 
been  anticipated. 

Village-development  programs — local  proj- 
ects for  providing  such  things  as  irrigation 
pumps,  bridges,  and  pig  farms — are  making 
consid^able  headway,  but  the  real  test  of 
whether  the  Tbleu  government  can  gain 
support  in  the  rural  areas  will  come  with 
the  attempt  to  carry  out  Thleu's  recently 
passed  land-reform  act.  On  paper,  the  act 
is  historic.  For  the  first  time  In  a  fifteen-year 
lilstory  of  would-be  land-reform  programs 
in  South  Vietnam,  tenancy  has  been  legally 
eliminated  and  the  farmer  is  able  to  own  the 
land  ha  tills.  Since  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  arable  land  U  in  the  DelU,  the  pro- 


gram is  esaentlally  tailored  to  conditions 
there.  If  it  is  successfully  carried  out  na- 
tionwide, l>etween  eight  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  hectares  of  land  (a  hectare  is  about 
two  and  a  half  acres)  will  be  distributed  free 
to  about  a  million  tenant-farmer  families 
over  the  next  three  years.  More  than  half 
the  total  rice  land  in  South  Vietnam  will 
be  affected,  and  almost  half  the  population 
(reckoned  on  the  basis  of  six  children  to  a 
family ) .  The  government  is  paying  the  for- 
mer landlords  two  and  a  half  times  the 
value  of  the  annual  crop  yield  of  the  land 
transferred.  Twenty  per  cent  is  paid  in  cash 
and  the  rest  in  government  bonds,  but  to 
avoid  further  inflation  the  Americans,  who 
are  helping  to  finance  the  program,  are  pro- 
viding dollars  to  be  used  by  the  government 
for  the  importation  of  non-luxury  items. 
This,  in  turn,  will  help  free  piastres  to  pay 
off  the  landlords.  Ten  million  dollars  has 
so  far  been  allocated  and  another  thirty 
million  Is  being  sought  in  our  Congress  this 
year.  Ultimately,  the  program  will  cost  about 
four  hundred  million. 

Bach  farmer  in  the  Delta  will  be  allowed  to 
own  three  hectares  of  land,  but  in  central 
Vietnam,  where  the  average  holding  is 
smaller,  the  limit  is  one  hectare.  A  landlord 
anywhere  in  the  country  who  tills  his  own 
land  can  keep  fifteen  hectares.  Farmers  who 
were  given  land  while  it  was  controlled  by 
the  Vletcong  will  be  allowed  to  retain  it.  Any- 
one receiving  land  Is  forbidden  to  sell  it  for 
fifteen  years — a  period  that  the  Americans 
regard  as  too  long,  because  it  will  freese  the 
pattern  of  small  holdings  and  thus  hold  back 
mechanization.  While  the  reform  measure 
has  great  political  significance,  potentially 
altering  the  social  and  economic  structure  in 
the  villages,  and,  Thleu  hopes,  inspiring  new 
loyalty  to  the  Saigon  government,  there  are 
many  hurdles  to  overcome.  A  Delta  farmer 
who  is  tilling  twenty  hectares  now,  for  ex- 
ample, may  want  to  dispose  of  seventeen  to 
bis  friends  or  relatives,  and  may  pay  off  land- 
authority  officials  to  arrange  it.  The  province 
and  district  chiefs  and  the  land  registrars  in 
the  villages  will  be  the  key  figures  in  exe- 
cuting the  law.  For  example,  it  will  be  up  to 
them  to  see  that  the  distribution  follows  pre- 
scribed priorities;  tliat  the  first  to  receive 
grants,  after  farmers  now  tilling  their  land. 
will  be  soldiers  and  veterans,  relatives  of  war 
dead,  and  prewar  cultivators.  The  margin  for 
maneuvering  and  for  payoffs  and  favoritism 
Is  a  wide  one,  particularly  In  view  of  the  ur- 
banization process  that  has  taken  place  In 
Vietnam  of  late  years,  since  there  are  likely  to 
be  contests  over  land  titles  between  those 
who  now  want  to  return  to  the  countryside 
and  those  who  have  stayed  there  all  along. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country — notably,  the 
"floating-rice-fleld"  areas  of  the  DelU,  where 
members  of  the  Boa  Bao  religious  sect  have 
large  holdings — "struggle  movements"  against 
the  law  have  already  been  started,  and  the 
Vletcong  can  surely  be  expected  to  incite 
more  trouble.  In  principle,  a  farmer  owning 
his  land  and  harvesting  more  rice  than  ever 
before,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  new  miracle- 
rice  seeds  developed  in  the  Philippines  under 
United  States  auspices,  and  now  at  last  able 
to  reduce  or  entLely  avoid  the  influence  of 
middlemen  in  disposing  of  his  crop,  should 
rally  to  the  cause  of  a  government  that  has 
made  all  this  possible.  But  things  never  work 
out  quite  ttiat  simply  in  Vietnam,  and  it  is 
still  uncertain  If  land  reform  will  at  last  suc- 
ceed or  will  once  again  be  subverted. 

With  all  the  misery  and  destruction  the 
war  has  caused,  Vietnam  remains  a  land  of 
transcendent  beauty,  and  no  part  of  It  Is 
more  beautiful  than  the  central  coastal  area 
reaching  from  Phu  Yen  Province  up  to  Quang 
Nam  Province.  This  Is  traditional  revolu- 
tionary country,  and  many  oi  the  heroes  of 
the  nation's  historic  anti-Chinese  and  anti- 
French  struggles  were  bom  here;  since  the 
days  of  the  Vletminh,  before  the  Communiats 
came  to  be  called  the  Vletcong — a  name.  In- 


cidentally,  that  they  never  have  accepted, 
because  they  regard  it  as  a  propaganda  tag 
invented  by  Diem — the  Communists  have 
been  determined  to  gain  and  hold  this  area. 
It  may  turn  out  that  they  cannot  hang  on  in 
the  Delta,  or  they  may  decide  to  wait  until 
the  Americans  are  gone  to  prosecute  a  new 
guerrilla  effort  there,  but  they  will  be  leas 
ready  to  give  up  either  in  the  central  coastal 
region  or  in  the  liigtiiands  to  the  west. 

I  recently  visited  Phu  Yen  and  Binh  Dinh, 
the  province  Just  norih  of  it,  and  I  came 
away  with  the  odd  feeling  that,  deq^ite  some 
obvious  changes,  the  situation  was  in  many 
ways  what  It  was  five  years  ago,  when  An^ri- 
can  troops  kept  the  Communists  from  cut- 
ting the  country  in  two  there  by  moving 
across  from  the  coast  to  the  Cambodian 
border.  And  in  some  respects  the  picture  was 
disturbingly  like  the  one  I  found  in  19:13. 
when  I  returned  to  Vietnam  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
Phu  Yen,  a  retrograde  province  that  a  year 
or  so  ago  was  rated  as  one  of  tboae  most 
loyal  to  Saigon  and  Is  now  rated  as  one  of 
the  least  so.  In  1962.  when  the  Ajnericans 
only  had  a  handful  of  advisers  in  Phu  Yen. 
about  the  only  places  the  government  held 
securely  were  the  capital,  Tuy  Hoa,  on  the 
coast,  and  its  airstrip.  During  1968  and  1969, 
two  Korean  regiments  were  mainly  re^x^nsi- 
ble  for  the  successful  vrark  of  pacifying  the 
lush  inland  valley  region  and  resettling  peo- 
ple there,  but  now  most  of  the  Koreans  have 
moved  on  and  things  have  deteriorated.  Since 
the  first  of  the  year,  members  of  a  North 
Vietnamese  regiment  have  been  moving 
down  from  the  hills  and  have  abducted  nwre 
than  six  hundred  peasants  from  the  prov- 
ince's central  valley.  These  people — most  of 
them  men  and  women  over  forty,  with  a 
number  of  teen-age  boys — have  beoi  seised 
at  night  in  their  homes  and  taken  into  the 
hills,  where  they  have  been  given  four  at  five 
days  of  indoctrination,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  have  been  told  that  the  Americans  have 
lost  the  war  and  are  leaving.  Then  most  of 
them  have  been  sent  back  to  their  villages 
to  Ue  low  and  "vralt."  About  a  fifth  of  those 
abducted  have  not  been  sent  back:  these 
have  been  primarily  boys  between  twelve  and 
sixteen,  who  have  been  either  kept  in  the 
hills  to  help  the  Conununlsts  or  sent  to  North 
Vietnam  for  further  Indoctrination  and 
training.  Slniilar  abductions  have  taken 
place  in  a  number  of  other  provinces  during 
the  last  several  years,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  between  five  and  seven  thousand  young 
men  have  been  sent  to  the  North.  This  is 
the  strongest  indication  Hanoi  has  offered 
that  it  means  what  it  says  about  beginning 
another  guerrilla  war  after  the  Americans  go 
home.  When  the  First  Indo-Chlna  War 
ended.  In  19&4,  some  eighty  thousand  per- 
sons voluntarily  went  North,  and  some  of 
these  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  "retumeea" 
who  were  the  vangtiard  of  the  war  against 
the  regime  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  which  began 
in  1958. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  decline  of  gov- 
ernment influence  in  Phu  Yen  belongs  to 
the  province  chief.  Colonel  Nguyen  Van  Ba. 
An  old-fashioned.  French  trained  officer,  Ba 
has  held  bis  present  Job  for  four  years,  but 
he  lost  Interest  in  it  some  months  ago  when 
he  failed  to  be  appointed  a  division  com- 
mander. According  to  the  Americans.  Ba  has 
been  concerned  about  the  abductions  but 
has  done  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  them. 
He  depends  on  the  remaining  Koreans  and 
a  small  element  of  the  American  173rd 
Brigade  for  protection,  and  allows  his  Re- 
gional and  Popular  Force  elements  to  do 
pretty  much  as  they  choose;  many  of  these 
territorial  troops,  in  fact,  come  into  Tuy  Hoa 
at  night  for  their  own  safety  and  to  help  Ba's 
security  forces  there.  During  a  conversation  I 
had  with  Ba,  he  told  me  that  the  abduc- 
tions had  ceased  a  month  earlier,  but  an 
hour  after  our  conversation,  when  I  drove 
out  in  a  Jeep  to  an  insecure  village  near  the 
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first  rtdgeline  or  hills  adjol  Ung  the  valley, 
officials  there  told  me  that  nineteen  more 
people  had  been  abducted  only  two  nights 
before,  by  members  of  a  thii  teen-man  band 
of  Communists  who  had  bren  visiting  the 
Feveral  hamlets  of  that  particular  village  al- 
most nightly.  Of  nlnety-fovr  men,  women, 
and  children  who  had  been  abducted  since 
January,  all  but  twelve  had  returned.  When 
I  asked  one  of  the  hamlet  (hlefs  about  the 
current  Influence  of  the  Communists — who 
by  day.  I  discovered,  were  also  collecting  rice 
from  the  peasants  working  the  fields — he 
replied.  "The  people  dont  telleve  what  the 
Communists  say.  but  they  we  Intimidated 
and  have  to  obey."  It  seen  ed  to  me  that, 
partly  because  of  Its  Vletm  nh  history  and 
partly  because  of  Its  hilly  giographlcal  con- 
figuration, the  Communists  were  making  a 
test  case  of  Phu  Yen.  and  that  they  were 
succeeding  In  undermining  the  whole  pacifi- 
cation process — and  also  demonstrating  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Vletnai  alzatlon  process 
when  there  Is  a  failure  of  leac  ershlp. 

The  situation  In  Blnh  Iilnh,  though  It 
ma  not  as  critical.  waj>  net  very  different 
from  what  I  had  found  there  on  previous 
visits,  and  reminded  me  th  kt  over  the  last 
seven  years  I  had  seen  the  province  change 
bands  four  or  five  times,  always  depending 
on  how  many  Americans  cr  Koreans  were 
around  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  provincial  and  local  foices.  Blnh  Dlnh. 
which  has  a  little  less  than  i  i  million  people. 
Is  one  of  the  most  populc  us  provinces  In  the 
country.  The  Koreans  and  n  oet  of  the  173rd 
Brigade  are  there  today,  but  they  may  all 
leave  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  It  Is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Vietnamese  can  then 
handle  the  security  sltuaton  alone.  Blnh 
Dlnh  has  always  been  a  target  for  terrorism, 
and  early  in  April,  during  the  most  recent 
flurry  of  Conununlst  activity  throughout  the 
country,  there  were  a  nunilter  of  assassina- 
tions, ambushes,  rocket  anc^  mortar  attacks, 
and  hit-and-run  ground  attacks  on  Viet- 
namese bases,  which  together  caused  sub- 
stantial damage  and  fairly  heavy  losses.  The 
combined  Allied  forces  hit  pack  hard,  cost- 
ing the  Communists  even  heavier  losses,  but 
although  slightly  more  than  half  the  ham- 
lets are  now  considered  to  be  completely 
or  almost  completely  securq.  and  people  are 
moving  back  Into  some  thaf  had  been  aban- 
doned, the  over-all  situation  Is  still  rated  as 
tenuous.  And  because  of  Us  long  Vletmlnh 
history  Blnh  Dlnh.  like  Ph  i  Yen,  Is  a  hard 
place  to  Judge.  "Whom  can' we  trust  enough 
to  give  guns  to?''  Tom  Stepaens.  the  Ameri- 
can deputy  province  senior  adviser,  asked 
me. 

Whatever  happens  in  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
where  the  Communists,  for  the  most  part, 
are  now  In  a  position  to  call  the  tune,  Hanoi 
remains  fully  aware  that  Ssutb  Vietnam  Is 
still  the  main  prize  and  th<  key  to  the  con- 
trol of  Indo-China.  It  Is  eqiially  aware  that, 
except  In  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  of  the  coun- 
try's forty-four  provinces.  ]  the  Communist 
forces  are  not  now  strong  enough  to  sustain 
a  pattern  of  attacks.  The  ai^ount  of  materiel 
they  have  been  sending  d^wn  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail — as  many  as  a  thousand  trucks  a 
day  during  February  and  Mkrch,  each  carry- 
ing three  or  four  tons  of  anjis  and  supplies — 
has  demonstrated  that  the  Communists  are 
still  thlnklrg  in  terms  of  ibng-range  resist- 
ance. The  rate  of  troop  lnl|ltratlon  over  the 
last  few  months  has  tended  {to  fluctuate.  The 
reasons  for  this  include  majnpower  problems 
In  the  North,  where  Handl  is  still  having 
trouble  finding  enough  workers  for  Its  own 
agricultural  and  industrial  flevelopment,  and 
a  desire  to  conserve  military  strength  and 
deploy  replacements  more  Carefully  In  view 
of  the  extension  of  the  battileflelds  into  Laos 
as  well  as  Cambodia.  j 

During  an  upsurge  of  Activity  In  South 
Vietnam  that  began  on  thi  night  of  Bfarch 
3l8t,  when  the  Communists  launched  about 
two  hundred  attacks  throughout  tb«  coun- 
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try — mostly  rocket  and  mortar  assaults,  with 
some  ground  fighting — they  did  not  succeed 
In  striking  many  of  their  chosen  targets, 
such  as  the  city  of  Can  Tho,  In  the  Delta, 
but  they  did  manage  to  do  considerable  over- 
all damage.  The  next  night,  the  number  of 
attacks  dropped  to  sixty,  and  over  the  next 
ten  days  diminished  to  ten  or  twenty  a  day. 
A  fresh  "high  point"  can  come  at  any  mo- 
ment, though  some  Intelligence  experts  do 
not  expect  It  until  August. 

The  Allied  assault  In  Cambodia  obviously 
makes  It  harder  for  the  Communists  to  strike 
and  then  duck  back  across  the  border,  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  doing,  but  It 
also  offers  them  new  opportunities  to  strike 
within  South  Vietnam,  since  they  can  take 
advantage  of  the  wider  deployment  of  Allied 
troops.  This  Is  what  they  have  always  sought 
to  do — force  the  Americans  and  South  Viet- 
namese to  concentrate  their  forces  In  one 
place  and  then  hit  In  another.  A  key  to  the 
military  success  of  the  Cambodian  operation 
win  be  their  response  to  It  in  Vietnam  In 
the  next  month.  Some  observers  also  antic- 
ipate a  lot  of  new  action  across  the  D.M.Z..  In 
the  vicinity  of  which  the  Communists  re- 
cently stepped  up  their  activity,  leading  the 
Americans  to  respond  with  their  brief  air 
strikes  In  North  Vietnam. 

All  in  all.  as  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vletcong  can  be  kept  on  the  run  by 
aggressive  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Koreans,  the  two  or  three  good 
ARVN  divisions,  and  the  Improving  terri- 
torial forces,  the  chances  of  another  major 
offensive,  or  even  a  sustained  smaller  one, 
within  South  Vietnam  are  slight.  And  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  convince  one  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  carry  the  burden  of 
the  war  against  a  strong,  persistent  enemy 
willing  to  suffer  high  losses.  The  contest 
depends  largely  on  time.  Involving,  on  the 
Communists'  side,  their  ability  to  restore  the 
strength  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  guerrillas 
and  to  solve  the  problem  of  blending  the 
North  Vietnamese  into  their  forces  In  the 
South,  and.  on  the  government's  side.  Its 
ability  to  coordinate  iu  efforts  and  weld  a 
more  mobile  force.  In  this,  each  component — 
ARVN  as  the  strike  element,  the  Regional 
Forces  as  the  aggressive  provincial  troops, 
and  the  Popular  Forces  and  volunteer  self- 
defense  units  as  the  defenders  of  the  villages 
and  hamlets — must  learn  what  it  is  doing 
and  how  to  work  smoothly  in  conjunction 
with  the  others.  At  the  moment,  neither  the 
Communists  nor  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
succeeded  In  their  alms,  but  the  Communists 
seem  more  Imaginative  and  better  able  to 
respond  quickly  to  a  changed  situation. 

None  of  this  will  matter  If  the  political 
center  in  Saigon  falls  to  hold,  and  the  Com- 
munists know  this,  too.  The  turbulent  events 
of  the  past  two  months  haven't  helped;  In 
fact,  the  Scuth  Vietnamese  and  the  Ameri- 
cans have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
letting  things  get  out  of  hand.  There  seems 
no  excuse  for  the  sudden  severe  deteriora- 
tion of  the  economic  situation,  or  for  the 
development  of  what  amounts  to  a  "war  of 
nerves"  between  Thleu's  government  and  the 
Americans  over  how  to  deal  with  It.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  excuse  for  the  con- 
tinued neglect  of  the  disabled  South  Viet- 
namese veterans — something  that  was  ap- 
parent months  ago  but  Ignored  until  it  be- 
came uncontrollable,  with  the  result  that 
one-legged  and  one-armed  men  have  been 
knocked  around  and  tear-gased  by  police. 
Nor  can  the  treatment  of  the  student  re- 
bellion be  condoned,  though  the  Commu- 
nists and  other  political  factions,  and  a  new, 
swinging  "Honda  set"  as  well,  have  obviously 
taken  advantage  of  It  to  raise  as  much  gen- 
eral havoc  as  possible.  Over  many  years  In 
Vietnam,  I  have  seldom  seen  so  much  divi- 
sion within  the  American  mission.  One  ez- 
pecta  that  among  the  Vietnamese,  but  In 
terms  of  our  Institutions  we  have  proved 
ourselves  as  inept  as  they  are  at  handling  the 


problems  Involved  In  a  war  as  complicated 
as  this. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  price  of  rice 
and  everything  else  is  skyrocketing,  and. 
owing  to  corruption  along  the  channels  of 
distribution,  the  rice  is  not  always  reaching 
the  people  who  need  it  most — the  soldiers. 
There  Is  constant  talk  of  devaluing  the 
piastre,  or  of  establishing  a  new  "floating." 
or  free,  market  rate,  as  the  Philippines  did 
recently.  Some  such  adjustment  Is  undoubt- 
edly necessary,  but  this  alone  won't  solve  the 
problem.  The  hard  fact  Is  that  the  Viet- 
namese simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the 
expensive  war  that  the  Americans  are  now 
handing  over  to  them.  Saigon  officials  say 
that  the  country  needs  at  least  an  additional 
two  hundred  million  dollars  this  year  to  help 
defray  the  current  deficit  In  the  defense 
budget  alone,  and  they  argue  that  It  is 
ridiculous  for  us  to  hold  back  this  relatively 
small  amount  when  we  are  already  paying 
for  Vletnamlzatlon  at  the  rate  of  some  two 
billion  dollars  a  year.  "That  two  billion 
means  nothing  if  the  man  firing  the  new 
M-16  rifle  you've  given  him  hasn't  enough 
food  for  his  family."  one  Vietnamese  Minis- 
ter said  to  me.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  the  average  soldier  and  the  average 
civil  servant  cannot  get  along  on  their  sal- 
aries. Senator  Tran  Van  Don,  the  head  of 
the  Senate  Defense  Conunlttee,  who  Is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  political  opposition  to 
Thleu,  has  been  traveling  extensively  around 
the  country  the  past  few  weeks  and  has  talk- 
ed with  many  soldiers.  "Everywhere  I  go,  the 
one  word  I  hear  is  doi — dot,  doi,  doi,  doi,"  Don 
says.   The   word  means   "hunger." 

The  Americans  nod  their  heads  and  agree 
that  things  are  out  of  Joint,  but  they  keep 
insisting  that  the  Vietnamese  must  put  their 
own  economy  in  order,  cut  down  on  corrup- 
tion and  blackmarketeerlng,  prevent  the  out- 
ward flow  of  capital,  limit  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures, and  do  a  number  of  other  things 
before  any  more  aid  will  be  granted.  In  a 
way,  this  Is  like  telling  a  spoiled  child  that 
he  has  one  day  in  which  to  learn  to  behave 
himself  or  he  will  be  sent  to  reform  school. 
Further,  the  Americans  say  that  not  until 
all  these  things  are  done  can  a  sensible  esti- 
mate be  made  of  how  much  less  It  will  cost 
to  support  one  Vietnamese  soldier  than  it  has 
cost  to  'upport  an  American  G.I.  out  here  in 
the  manner  to  which  he  Is  accustomed.  (One 
guess  is  that  the  figure  will  be  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent  lees,  which  says  something  about 
what  has  sometimes  been  called  "the  beer- 
and-PX  war.")  At  best,  the  situation  will  re- 
main critical  for  the  next  two  years — the 
shortest  time  In  which  the  Vietnamese  can 
hope  to  establish  relative  security  after  the 
American  withdrawal.  During  this  period,  the 
Vietnamese  will  have  to  raise  their  Income  In 
part  by  Increasing  their  exports  and  Improv- 
ing their  miserable  trade  imbalance.  Their 
receipts  from  taxes  are  virtually  nil,  but  to 
reorganize  a  leaky  tax  structure  at  a  time 
like  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor  pay  up  overnight  is  a 
task  that  even  the  best  of  bureaucracies — and 
Saigon  is  one  of  the  worst — would  find  diffi- 
cult. Improvements  can  purely  be  made,  but 
not  enough  of  them  can  be  made  quickly 
enough  to  matter  much. 

Our  crltlclsHM  particularly  annoy  the  Viet- 
namese because  they  claim  It  Is  we  who 
created  the  Inflationary  economy,  by  allow- 
ing the  market  to  be  fiooded  with  luxury 
Items  to  soak  up  piastres.  Life  has  Indeed 
been  more  comfortable  for  the  private  en- 
trepreneur— the  mason,  the  cyclo-driver,  the 
whore — but  not  tat  those  who  are  doing  the 
fighting,  m  the  field  or  in  drab,  fiy-lL  rested, 
un-air-condltloned  offices.  The  whole  eco- 
nomic problem,  of  course.  Is  deeply  en- 
meshed In  politics,  and  here,  too,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  blamed — for  having  foisted  an  im- 
possible Weetern  system  of  democracy  upon 
an  underdeveloped  country  that  can't  poe- 
Blbly  cope  with  It,  eepclally  in  the  midst  of 
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a  brutal  war.  If  that  criticism  la  Justified, 
then  the  Vietnamese  must  also  bear  some 
of  the  blame. 

Several  months  ago.  President  Thleu  con- 
sidered trying  to  Introduce  an  economic- 
austerity  bill  In  the  National  Assembly,  rais- 
ing taxes  as  much  as  sevenfold  on  some  lux- 
ury Items  such  as  foreign  cars.  The  House 
of  Representatives  refused  to  accept  the  bill, 
so  Thleu,  acting  under  a  decree  that  dated 
back  to  the  time  of  Diem,  Imposed  the  meas- 
ure anyway.  A  senator,  acting  as  a  private 
citizen,  brought  suit  against  the  government 
In  the  Supreme  Court,  charging  that  the 
decree  was  Illegal.  By  then,  the  government 
realized  that  the  measure  had  not  been 
properly  prepared  anyway  and  was  full  of 
anomalies.  The  able  but  sorely  tried  Minister 
of  Economics.  Pham  Kim  Ngoc,  prepared  a 
new  measure  that  would  rectify  the  dis- 
crepancies and  began  drawing  up  a  list  of 
Items  whose  Importation  would  be  com- 
pletely prohibited,  such  as  machines  that  the 
Vietnamese  could  make  or  assemble  them- 
selves, cosmetics,  fruits,  and  whiskey.  The 
revamped  austerity  'jlU  was  passed  late  In 
April  by  the  House  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  Meanwhile,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  the  earlier  measure  Illegal. 

The  government's  mishandling  of  the 
students'  and  veterans'  problems  grew 
steadily  worse  In  April,  during  three  weeks 
of  demonstrations  that  were  systematically 
broken  up  by  police  with  tear  gas — which 
they  often  threw  Into  the  wind  and  hence 
back  Into  their  own  faces.  The  students  were 
protesting  initially  against  the  reported 
torture  of  several  of  their  number  who  had 
been  arrested  on  charges  of  treason  and 
subversive  activities,  and  against  the  pro- 
posal that  the  accused  be  tried  by  a  special 
military  tribunal  Instead  of  by  a  civil  court. 
Late  In  April,  after  Don's  committee  pre- 
sented evidence  to  the  Supreme  Court  that 
at  least  a  third  of  the  students  had  been 
beaten  and  tortured — or.  In  the  case  of  the 
four  girls,  humiliated — that  body  ruled  that 
such  procedures  were  unconstitutional.  The 
Court  also  clipped  the  wings  of  the  military 
tribunal  by  ruling  that  Its  members  bad  been 
Illegally  appointed  and  that  Its  sentencing 
and  appeal  procedures  were  also  unconsti- 
tutional. The  government  apparently  got  the 
message,  for  It  admitted  that  some  students 
had  Indeed  been  tortured — something  that 
it  had  earlier  denied  vehemently.  As  thlng^s 
look  now,  the  chances  that  any  verdict  of  the 
military  tribunal  will  be  upheld  are  slight, 
even  though  the  government  claims  to  have 
firm  evidence  that  at  least  four  of  the 
students  had  direct  contact  with  the  Vlet- 
cong. While  the  government  attempted  to 
mollify  the  students  further  by  recognizing 
their  union,  their  response  was  to  take  to 
the  streets  again.  As  of  this  week,  the  gov- 
ernment has  shut  down  all  schools  in  the 
Saigon  area. 

The  students  have  now  become  the  spear- 
head of  opposition  to  the  government.  The 
situation  thus  differs  from  that  during  the 
crises  that  occurred  between  1964  and  1966, 
in  which  the  Buddhists  set  the  opposition 
course  with  the  students  following  their  ex- 
ample. Now  some  militant  Buddhist  leaders 
have  Joined  the  student-protest  movement, 
while  others.  Including  Thich  Trl  Quang,  the 
monk  who  led  the  1963  campaign  against 
Diem,  are  lying  low.  This  week,  students  and 
militant  Buddhists  Joined  to  forcibly  occupy 
the  National  Pagoda,  in  the  center  of  Saigon, 
in  protest  against  the  government — which.  In 
turn,  dispatched  troops  to  oust  them.  On 
Wednesday,  in  a  tragic  echo  of  the  Affair  at 
Kent  State,  four  people  were  killed  by  soldiers 
clearing  the  pagoda. 

As  for  the  veterans,  what  began  as  a  legit- 
imate protest  against  a  lack  of  adequate 
housing  and  financial  support  for  disabled 
ex-soldlers  has  become  another  cause  ctlibre, 
for  government  Inaction  resulted  in  other 
elements  taking  up  the  veterans'  cause  for 


their  own  purposes  and  helping  them  put 
shacks  on  government  and  private  property. 
Belatedly,  the  government  then  moved  to 
give  the  veterans  more  benefits,  especially 
housing  but,  by  this  time  they  had  Joined 
with  the  students  and  other  dissidents  in  a 
whole  rash  of  demonstrations.  On  April  28th, 
at  a  solr^  for  ex-generals  held  by  Senator 
Don  (an  ex-general  himself),  Duong  Van 
Minh,  the  nominal  leader  of  the  antt-Diem 
coup  in  1963,  who  Is  acting  more  and  more 
like  a  man  who  wants  to  run  against  Thleu 
for  President  in  1971,  expressed  sympathy  for 
both  the  students  and  the  veterans.  Minh 
warned  that  if  the  government  continues  Its 
blindly  oppressive  policies,  soldiers  on  active 
duty  win  soon  Join  the  fight — "a  disaster  that 
must  be  avoided." 

A  particular  source  of  embarrassment 
here  in  recent  months,  for  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Americans,  has  been  the 
case  of  Tran  Ngoc  Chau.  an  able  former  prov- 
ince chief  and  former  head  of  the  govern- 
ment's pacification  headquarters,  who  has 
many  friends  among  the  Americans.  Chau, 
who  left  the  pacification  Job  and  entered  the 
National  Assembly  in  1967,  subsequently  had 
a  number  of  contacts  with  a  brother,  Tran 
Ngoc  Hlen.  a  dedicated  Communist  who  was 
arrested  last  year  in  a  spy  roundup  here.  Pew 
people  doubt  that  Chau  remains  a  dedicated 
anti-Communist,  but  he  has  the  misfort^une 
of  also  being  known  as  a  dedicated  opponent 
of  Thieu,  whose  ire  he  has  aroused  by  talk 
atKJUt  a  coalition  government.  In  February, 
the  military,  under  Thleu's  orders,  seizing 
the  pretext  of  Chau's  contacts  with  Hlen  and 
fiouting  his  presumed  immunity  as  an  Assem- 
blyman, dragged  him  from  the  Assembly 
building  and  before  a  military  court  that 
sentenced  him  to  ten  years'  Imprisonment. 
Chau  maintained  that  he  bad  reported  his 
conversations  with  Hlen  to  the  C.I.A.,  and 
for  this  reason  and  others  it  was  felt  that 
our  embassy  should  have  come  to  his  defense. 
The  Supreme  Court  has,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  rectified  matters  by  throwing  out  the 
military  verdict,  but  Thleu's  unjust  action, 
and  our  embassy's  unjustified  Inaction,  wlU 
remain  on  the  record. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  thus  momentarily 
emerged  as  the  conscience  of  the  foundering 
Second  Republic.  Though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Court  will  be  able  to  retain 
that  role,  what  it  has  done  so  far  adds  up  to 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
since  the  1967  Presidential  elections.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
Thleu  Is  moving  In  the  direction  of  what 
some  of  his  aides  have  politely  described  as 
"clear-sighted  dictatorship."  Most  observers, 
however,  doubt  his  abiUty  to  be  either  clear- 
sighted or,  for  that  matter,  an  efficient  dicta- 
tor. More  and  more  Vietnamese  are  blaming 
the  Americans  for  having  sponsored  him  and 
then  nursed  him  to  the  point  where  he  has 
isolated  himself  from  almost  everyone  ex- 
cept his  Inner  Cabinet  and  the  few  Americans 
who  see  him  regularly.  He  speeks  constantly 
of  "national  salvation."  but  be  seldom  men- 
tions the  necessity  of  adhering  to  legal  prin- 
ciples and  constitutional  procedures,  and  so 
far  various  attempts  he  has  made  to  form 
a  political  party  of  his  own  with  "clear- 
sighted "  alms  have  failed.  The  blimt  truth  is 
that  Thleu  is  imsure  of  himself  and  mis- 
trustful of  almost  all  Vietnamese  outside  the 
palace,  and  that  American  efforts  to  build 
him  up,  give  blm  confidence,  and  "bend"  him 
to  be  more  liberal  have  coUi^ised. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Vice-President  Ky,  who 
has  been  trying,  partly  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Americans,  to  get  Thleu  to  delegate  some 
authority  to  him  or  to  others,  had  a  long 
talk  with  the  President,  during  which  they 
compared  their  situation  to  an  automobUe 
race.  "Thleu  said  I  wanted  to  go  too  fast," 
Ky  later  told  me.  "He  said  that  I  might  reach 
the  finish  line  first,  but  that  there  was  also 
a  chance  that  I  would  have  an  accident  en 
route,  while  he  could  be  sure  of  arriving 


safely.  I  asked  bUn,  "What's  the  sense  of 
entering  the  race  In  the  first  place  if  you 
don't  try  to  win?  And  if  you  go  too  slow  the 
spectators  will  want  their  money  back.'  "  Ky 
told  me  that  he  had  tried  repeatedly  to  move 
Thleu  to  action,  and  that  Thleu  had  often 
agreed  but  then  had  failed  to  fonow  through. 
"Some  people  say  Thleu  Is  a  dictator,"  Ky 
said.  "Actually,  he  is  too  weak  to  be  a  dic- 
tator. And  he  doesn't  learn  from  his  mistakes. 
What  he  most  lacks  Is  confidence  in  himself. 
As  for  those,  like  Don  and  Minh,  who  are 
willing  to  help  him  if  he  would  let  them, 
it's  too  late — not  for  them,  but  for  Thieu." 
In  view  of  all  that  is  happening  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  Cambodian  adventure  may  well 
prove  disastrous.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
summation  than  to  quote  from  an  open  letter 
published  a  short  time  ago  by  Senator  Thai 
Lang  Ngheim,  an  ardent  antl-Ck>mmunist 
and  the  official  spokesman  for  Senator  Don's 
political  group.  "The  people's  confidence  is 
now  frozen,  their  hope  has  now  disappeared." 
Nghlem  wrote.  "Early  in  this  Year  of  the 
Dog,  we  are  witnessing  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  regime's  political  authority,  the  failure 
of  all  efforts  to  build  up  a  Second  Republic. 
Many  had  hoped  that  the  beaten  path  of 
failures  would  have  served  as  an  example  to 
the  new  leaders,  but  they  are  now  advancing 
along  the  same  path,  following  the  same 
political  ground  mles  that  were  used  by 
the  old  leaders.  Old  and  new  leaders  come 
from  the  same  social  strata — those  which 
used  to  be  controlled  by  foreigners,  the  scum 
of  society  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
boiling  pot."  Nghlem  went  on  to  speak  of 
"the  Impotence  and  the  blind,  unjustlfled 
pride  that  have  dominated  our  lives  for  so 
many  years."  and  continued.  "The  heart  of 
the  matter  is  not  the  offensive  of  the  Com- 
-munlsts  but  the  dirty  nature  of  our  own 
people,  our  own  leaders.  Our  minds  are  dirty, 
our  hearts  are  dirty.  It  Is  clear  that  we  are 
up  to  our  necks  in  corruption.  It  has  entered 
our  bloodstream,  our  lungs,  our  hearts.  It  Is 
no  longer  an  Individual  disease.  It  is  system- 
atized. It  has  got  hold  of  the  whole  regime. 
Corruption  ccmes  from  the  organization  of 
power.  To  stamp  out  corruption  means  to  re- 
organize power — in  this  case.  poUtlcal  power, 
political  institutions.  Power  must  bie  put 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  New 
Year  of  the  Dog  is  the  New  Year  of  general 
fatigue,  of  a  feeling  of  pain  after  being 
beaten  up." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS— RULE  OP 
GERMANENESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  my  iinderstanding  correct  that 
there  are  no  further  speakers  who  wish 
to  address  their  remarks  to  the  unfin- 
ished business  today? 

In  looking  about  the  Chamber,  I  see 
no  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  oa  the 
unfinished  business. 

I  tlierefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Pastore  germaneness  rtile  be 
considered  no  longer  operable  at  this 
point  and  that  Senators  may  now  trans- 
act routine  morning  business  with  the 
limitation  on  their  speeches  to  be  3 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LETTERS  ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  great  many  letters  and 
telegrams  and  petitions  during  the  last 
2  weeks.  I  have  well  over  100,000  letters, 
although  they  have  not  all  been  counted. 

This  morning  I  received  at  my  home 
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two  letters  which  I  think  ars  indicative  of 
the  point  of  view  of  many  oif  our  citizens. 

One  is  addressed  to  me  f^m  a  man  in 
Georgia  named  Ben  L.  Pojwers. 

It  reads: 

*AT  17,  1970. 
Dear  Senator:  The  South  las  been  lost  In 
the  p«st  two  years  to  the  grand  old  Nixon 
party. 

Tou  have  been  of  very  Utt!  e  help  to  your 
liberal  Democrats. 

Please  read  the  enclosed  ai  id  get  wise. 
Yours  truly. 

Be  *  L.  Powers. 


Mr.  President,  the  letter- 
article  from  an  Atlanta 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
on  the  results  of  a  poll  w 
the  Cambodian  expansion 

I   ask   unanimous 
article  be  printed  at  this 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectioh,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ip  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


JOUU4AI,-CONSriTtmON    SlTRVE^ 
BODIA     OnxNSivs :     83 
Acres — ^Disskmt  Hxavjkst 


PaSCENT 


encloses  an 

newspaper,  the 

reporting 

th  respect  to 

)f  the  war. 

consent  that   that 

point  in  the 


IS 


Favors  Cam- 
or  4,562 
Metro  Area 


President  Nixon's  decision  to  send  Ameri- 
can troope  Into  CambodLs  Is  (ipproved  over- 
whelmingly by  thoae  who  recponded  to  an 
Atlanta  Joumal-GonstltuUon  poll. 

or  more  than  4,500  responses.  83  per  cent 
favored  the  Presidents  actlo^  and  only  17 
per  cent  were  opposed.  ] 

The  questionnaire,  published  In  last  Sun- 
day's Joum&I-Constltutlon,  4rew  4,552  an- 
swers from  140  ot  Georgia's  1^9  counties  and 
from  other  states.  Of  those,  1765  supported 
the  President's  decision  and  787  were  op- 
posed. 

Greatest  support  for  Nixoq's  action  came 
from  those  counties  outside  Imetro  Atlanta, 
with  2,043  Indicating  approfal,  389  disap- 
proval. In  metro  Atlanta,  tho  vote  was  1 ,533 
for  and  354  against  the  move. 

The  8th  Congreasional  Dis;rict  In  South- 
east Georgia,  voted  268-25  la  favor  of  the 
Cambodian  thrust. 

Many  of  tbose  who  respond  (d  to  the  ques- 
tion wrote  additional  commen  ts  on  the  ballot 
or  on  letters  attached  to  the  ballot.  Sev«-al 
told  of  sons  or  husbands  fighting  In  Vietnam 
or  Cambodia. 

"I  had  much  rather  have  1  hem  fight  over 
there  than  in  our  own  count  y."  one  woooan 
wrote,  adding,  "My  husbanc  Is  over  there 
for  the  third  time  and  my  s  >n  for  the  first 
time." 

Another  said,  "My  son  is  t|>ere.  so  we  are 
vitally  Interested.  Why  isn't  feveryone  else?" 
And  another,  also  supporting  the  President, 
«Tote  the  poignant  comment:  "My  son  la 
missing  In  action." 

A  young  Atlanta  woman]  opposing  the 
Cambodian  action,  wrote:        [ 

"How  oould  I  approve  of  ip  My  husband 
will  be  going  to  Vietnam  nit  month.  He's 
only  19  years  old  and  I  am  2f .  I  have  plenty 
of  bills,  I  have  an  allergy  conation  that  does 
not  allow  me  to  work  and  S  am  pregnant 
for  the  first  time  and  we've  only  been  married 
a  year." 

Many  of  those  who  retusied  the  b«Uot 
took  the  opportunity  to  express  strong  dis- 
approval of  student  demonstrations  on  col- 
lege campuses  and  support  ot  Vice  President 
Splro  T,  Agnew. 

The  ballot  was  published!  only  In  those 
papers  delivered  to  regular  su)iscrlberB  of  The 
Atlanta  Journal-ConstltuUoH  to  assvire  that 
the  results  would  accurately  ^fleot  the  feel- 
ing of  regular  readers.  I 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  MrJ  President,  1 
also  received  a  most  eloquent  letter  from 
a  housewife  and  mother.  This  letter  Is 
from  New  Jersey. 


I  would  like  to  read  it.  It  is  very  brief. 
I  read  it  because  I  think  it  expresses  more 
eloquently  than  I  can  a  point  of  view 
with  respect  to  war. 

The  letter  reads: 

Elberon,  N.J., 
May  20,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  Pulbright:  I  am  writing  you  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's Involvement  In  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  I  support  your  views  and  believe 
you  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  people.  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  mothers  stand  be- 
hind you. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  as  a 
mother  of  two  children,  1  raise  my  voice  in 
opposition  to  this  unconstitutional  war.  I  do 
not  believe  the  U.S.  should  be  trying  In  vain 
to  help  a  country  that  will  not  help  itself. 
Why  should  our  Sons,  Husbands,  and  Fathers 
die  for  so  unjust  a  cause? 

To  ask  a  mother  to  send  off  to  war  the 
Son  (sometimes  scarcely  more  than  a  child) 
she  has  loved,  guided,  protected  and  cared 
for  through  sickness  is  to  ask  her  to  tear 
out  her  very  heart.  It  Is  to  ask  her  to  cast 
aside  her  hopes  and  dreams  as  though  ashes 
instead  of  a  treasure.  Is  this  war  In  South- 
cast  Asia  worth  it?  I  do  not  think  so. 

This  war  is  destroying  us  by  effectively 
dividing  our  coimtry  and  in  the  meantime 
all  our  overwhelming  problems  at  home  go 
uncared  for.  It  Is  like  a  garden  that  isn't 
cared  for.  F^st  one  weed  sprouts,  and  then 
it  becomes  entangled  with  weeds.  We  should 
make  the  Nixon  Administration  see  that  we 
are  for  peace  and  they  would  surely  have  to 
end  it. 

Then,  we  should  get  on  with  the  over- 
whelming tasks  of  straightening  up  our 
homeland.  We  should  help  our  own  poor 
and  starving  people.  We  should  make  it  a 
place  where  both  black  and  white  could  live 
In  peace.  We  should  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment. We  should  seek  to  educate  our  young 
people  of  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and 
crack  down  on  the  dope  pushers.  All  of  these 
problems  outweigh  In  Importance  the  war 
being  fought  in  Southeast  Asia.  Tet,  they  all 
go  unheeded  because  our  tax  dollars  go  Into 
funding  a  war  the  majority  of  us  neither 
chose  or  believe  In. 

As  for  purposes  of  security.  I  believe  we 
should  make  it  strong  from  within  by  mak- 
ing It  a  place  we  can  believe  in  again.  We 
should  restore  our  basic  American  Ideals. 

We  should  let  other  countries  help  them- 
selves and  take  care  of  Just  one  country — 
ours.  I  believe  in  the  policy  of  Isolationism. 
Make  our  country  strong  by  having  all  the 
people  believing  in  it  again  and  no  country 
will  want  to  start  a  war  with  us. 

My  Son  is  only  seven  and  already  I  fear 
for  him.  In  a  short  while,  he  could  be  called 
to  go  to  war.  This  dear  child,  this  cherished 
gift  of  God.  If  the  ones  who  smugly  declare 
war  realized  the  lives  that  are  ruined  and 
wasted  by  their  acts:  if  they  were  the  ones 
who  had  to  fight  on  the  frontline  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia— I  daresay  there  would  be  no 
war.  If  the  hand  that  rocked  the  cradle 
really  did  rule  the  world,  there  would  be 
no  war. 

For  the  following  specific  reasons,  I  am  In 
opposition  to  the  war: 

1.  I  protest  the  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  President,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
who  undertook  an  act  of  war  without  for- 
mally consulting  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people. 

2.  I  support  those  critics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration who  seek  to  bring  an  Immediate  end 
to  the  rapidly  expanding  war  In  Indo-China. 

3.  In  memory  of  those  who  died  in  vain, 
both  In  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
on  college  campuses,  and  because  the  Nixon 
Administration  holds  pride  in  more  value 
than  human  life  and  democracy. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  yotir  attack  on  this 
tragic  war.  As  a  mother  of  two  very  dear 


children  and  as  a  patriotic  American,  I  sup- 
port you  and  bid  you  Godspeed. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  PAtTLSEN,  Jr., 

A  Mother  for  Peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  lady,  who- 
ever she  is — I  do  not  know  her — has  ex- 
pressed a  view  that  I  believe  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
women  in  this  country  and,  no  doubt,  a 
great  many  men  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  203— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  19 
I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  my 
support  for  the  income  policy  proposals 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Bums. 

A  new  and  very  alarming  rise  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  just  annoimced 
this  week  makes  Dr.  Bums'  proposal 
even  more  pressing.  We  see  before  us  a 
6 -percent  annual  increase  in  the  BLS 
cost  of  living  which  is  very  alaiming  for 
the  country,  and  we  have  to  consider 
some  restraints  upon  unlimited  wage 
and  price  increases.  This  country  may 
have  to  go  to  controls.  It  does  not  like 
that,  and  I  do  not  like  that.  But  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  injured  as  a 
nation  by  our  sheer  inability  to  control 
our  economic  situation  in  the  face  of  war. 
We  have  been  fighting  this  war  without 
in  any  way  recognizing  economically 
that  it  Is  a  war. 

At  the  very  least  it  Is  my  belief  that 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  its  report  this  spring  should  be  put 
into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  for  that  purpose 
that  I  introduce  a  joint  resolution,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Spong).  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  203)  on 
wage  and  price  stability,  introduced  by 
Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  suid  other  Sena- 
tors) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ommendation we  made  states  that — 

The  administration  •  •  •  announce  the  In- 
flationary Implications  of  unusually  signifi- 
cant wage  and  price  decisions.  The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  should  calculate  and 
make  public  how  much  each  price  Increase 
adds  to  the  wholesale  or  consumer  price  In- 
dex, and  indicate  other  prices  which  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  such  an  increase. 
It  should  publish  spsdflc  arguments  why  a 
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particular  Industry  feels  It  necessary  to  raise 
Its  prices,  and  suggest  Government  studies  of 
situations  where  particular  bottlenecks  or 
unusual  supply  and  demand  conditions  ex- 
ist. 

Similarly,  on  the  wage  front,  the  Council 
should  publish  the  price  implications  of  un- 
usual collective  bargaining  agreements,  in- 
cluding the  timing  of  the  wage  increases  un- 
der different  assumptions,  the  productivity 
experience  of  workers  In  the  Industry,  the 
Industry's  profit  situation  and  whether  In- 
dustry officials  feel  the  Increases  will  neces- 
sitate price  Increases. 

These  activities  should  not  be  considered 
the  foundation  for  more  detailed  Interven- 
tion by  the  Government  In  Individual  wage 
and  price  decisions.  However,  we  see  no  harm 
In  opening  up  price  and  wage  decisions 
which  significantly  affect  the  economy  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  Public  scrutiny  could 
well  have  a  salutary  effect  In  discouraging 
price  and  wage  increases  that  would  have  in- 
flationary consequences. 

It  is  worth  reiterating  that  we  say 
these  activities  should  not  be  considered 
the  foundation  for  more  detailed  inter- 
vention by  the  Government  in  individual 
and  wage-price  decisions.  However,  we 
see  no  harm  in  opening  up  price  and 
wage  decisions  which  significantly  affect 
the  economy  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Public  scrutiny  could  well  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  discouraging  wage  and  price  in- 
creases that  would  have  inflationary 
consequences. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  as  it 
became  clear  to  me  a  few  months  ago 
that  the  administration's  plans  to  deal 
with  the  economy  was  not  bringing  prices 
down  as  scheduled  or  stabilizing  the  ex- 
isting price  and  wage  stmcture,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Paul  W. 
McCracken  on  April  27,  1970,  urging  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  minority 
which  I  have  read  to  be  implemented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Dr.  McCracken  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ApRn.  27.  1970. 
Hon.  Paul  W.  McCracken, 
Chairman.    Council    of    Economic    Advisors, 
Executive  Offlce  Building,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Dr.  McCracken:  The  relentless  rise 
in  the  consumer  price  index  must  be  a  matter 
of  concern  for  all  of  us,  coming  as  it  does 
at  a  time  when  unemployment  is  also  rising 
and  corporations  are  showing  a  marked  earn- 
ings squeeze.  It  Is  particularly  disturbing  to 
find  that  prices  for  Items  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  poor  and  to  fixed  income  fami- 
lies— housing,  public  transportation  and 
medical  services — have  been  rising  signif- 
icantly faster  than  the  consiuner  price  Index 
as  a  whole.  It  Is  also  disturbing  to  note  that 
the  Index  will  also  affect  the  price  of  govern- 
ment-purchased goods  and  services,  with  all 
that  this  Implies  for  the  precarious  Federal 
budget  surplus. 

I  am  writing,  therefore,  to  ask  for  your 
comments  on  the  proposal — which  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  reflects 
the  Input  of  a  caucus  of  Senate  Republi- 
cans— that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
publish  the  implications  of  major  wage  and 
price  decisions. 

The  proposal  recommends  that  the  Council 
Indicate  how  significant  price  decisions,  up  or 
down.  In  major  Industries  could  be  expected 


to  Influence  overall  consumer  and  wholesale 
price  levels,  and  how  they  might  affect  other 
prices  m  related  Industries.  The  Council 
would  also  give  the  arguments  made  by  par- 
ticular companies  or  Industries  why  price  In- 
creases made  by  them  are  deemed  necessary. 

Similarly,  the  Council  would  indicate  the 
implications  of  collective  bargaining  pro- 
posals in  significant  industries.  This  would 
Include  calculations  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  increases  under  different  timing  as- 
sumptions, the  productivity  experience  in  the 
industry,  and  whether  Industry  officials  be- 
lieve such  Increases  would  bring  about  price 
Increases. 

These  activities  would  be  limited  to  in- 
forming the  public,  and  would  not  involve 
the  Administration  taking  a  stand  for  or 
against  any  particular  wage  or  price 
behavior. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  an  informed  public 
debate  resulting  from  such  Information, 
which  the  Council  is  In  a  position  to  pub- 
lish, would  be  a  significant  step  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's anti-inflationary  campaign. 
I  also  believe  that  the  vast  force  of  public 
opinion  has  not  t>een  sufficiently  mobilized 
in  this  anti-Inflation  campaign  to  date. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Yesterday,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  14,  I  received  Dr.  McCrack- 
en s  reply.  For  the  information  of  Sena- 
tors, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 

Washington.  May  14.  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  27  asking  for  the  Coun- 
cil's comments  on  the  recommendations  In- 
cluded In  the  minority  views  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  report  on  the  subject 
of  wage  and  price  policy. 

The  recommendation  to  which  you  refer 
proposes  that  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers report  publicly  on  "the  inflationary 
implications  of  unusuaUy  signlflcant  wage 
and  price  decisions."  We  have,  of  course,  been 
aware  of  this  proposal  and  have  given  it  very 
careful  consideration.  For  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, however,  we  do  not  believe  that  action 
along  these  lines  would  be  an  effective  way 
of  restraining  inflationary  pressures. 

The  recommendation  that  the  Council 
publicly  assess  the  Implications  of  impor- 
tant wage  and  price  decisions  is  little  differ- 
ent from  the  guidepost  approach  used  until 
1965  or  1966.  There  have  been,  of  course,  nu- 
merous efforts  in  the  past  few  years  to  pro- 
vide some  form  of  legislative  sanction  for 
the  review  of  Important  price  and  wage  deci- 
sions. The  latest  of  these  was  Introduced  last 
August  and  would  provide  for  annual  review 
of  the  guideposts  by  the  Council  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Price-Wage  Stabilization 
Board  which  would  assess  the  consistency  of 
Important  price  and  wage  decisions  with 
such  guideposts.  The  Board  would  In  turn 
publicize  the  results  of  its  findings  regard- 
ing any  "price  or  wage  behavior  which  does 
In  fact  threaten  national  economic  stability" 
together  with  a  recommendation  for  action 
by   the  President,  Congress,  or  the  parties 


concerned.  In  our  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  September  23, 
1969,  we  expressed  our  objections  to  this  leg- 
islation both  as  regards  the  policy  It  sought 
to  write  Into  law  and  the  manner  In  which 
It  proposed  to  Implement  that  policy.  A  copy 
of  the  statement  Is  attached. 

The  recommendation  In  the  Minority  Re- 
port differs  from  the  Reuss  Bill  in  that  it 
does  not  refer  specifically  to  any  formal 
guidepost  and  that  It  leaves  the  Job  of  as- 
sessment In  the  hands  of  the  Council  rather 
than  of  an  Independent  agency.  The  distinc- 
tion is,  however,  one  of  form  rather  than  of 
substance.  In  effect,  the  Council  Is  being 
asked  to  resume  monitoring  private  price 
and  wage  actions  In  much  the  same  way  as 
under  the  previous  Administration,  except 
that  there  would  be  no  specific  reference  to 
guideposts  as  such.  As  a  practical  matter, 
however,  there  would  have  to  be  some  rules 
by  which  the  Inflationary  implications  of 
any  price  or  wage  action  is  measured, 
whether  or  not  it  be  called  a  guidepost. 

The  recommendation  seeks  to  distinguish 
between  "detailed  intervention  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  individual  wage  and  price  deci- 
sions" and  "opening  up  price  and  wage  de- 
cisions which  significantly  affect  the  econ- 
omy to  the  eyes  of  the  public."  It  is  difficult 
to  detect  any  real  difference  In  this  apparent 
distinction.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
in  which  the  previous  Council  and  Adminis- 
tration intervened  In  price  decisions,  the 
only  sanction  was  precisely  public  exposure 
and  criticism.  It  is  true  that  there  were  also 
numerous  direct  approaches  to  business  ex- 
ecutives or  labor  leaders  preceding  or  ac- 
companying the  public  expression  of  disap- 
proval and  that  at  times  public  confronta- 
tion was  thereby  avoided.  Back  of  aiy  such 
direct  approach,  however,  the  real  threat 
was  always  that  of  bringing  adverse  public 
opinion  to  bear.  'The  guidepost  approach 
backed  by  the  sanction  of  public  disapproba- 
tion probably  did  have  some  effect  at  first, 
but  this  decreased  rapidly  as  time  went  on 
and  Inflationary  pressures  became  more  se- 
vere. And  In  the  crucial  area  of  wages,  in 
fact,  virtually  all  efforts  at  intervention  were 
abandoned  alter  the  airline  mechanics'  strike 
In  1966.  The  result  in  that  case  made  it  evi- 
dent that  any  form  of  Intervention  by  Gov- 
ernment, Including  efforts  to  mobilize  pub- 
lic opinion,  was  more  likely  to  be  counter- 
productive than  helpful.  Subsequently,  there 
was  strong  public  criticism  of  the  excessive 
rate  of  increases  In  construction  wages  but 
this,  too,  proved  futile. 

Despite  the  clear  inability  to  exert  any 
meaningful  influence  on  wages,  and  hence 
upon  a  major  determinant  of  costs,  the  past 
Administration  did  continue  to  comment  on 
and  intervene  in  various  price  decisions. 
These  efforts  may  have  had  some  effect,  de- 
creasing as  time  went  on,  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  highly  "visible "  cases,  such  as  steel. 
copper,  aluminum  and  automobiles,  that 
were  seriously  concerned  about  their  public 
image.  These  Industries,  however,  were  ex- 
clusively those  in  which  because  of  their 
structure  a  few  leading  concerns  enjoyed  a 
signlflcant  degree  of  discretion  over  their 
short-run  price  policies.  Even  in  these,  ris- 
ing costs  Increasingly  circumscribed  the 
scope  of  discretionary  absorption. 

In  the  majority  of  American  Industries, 
however,  neither  direct  Government  Inter- 
vention nor  public  disapprobation  could  be 
expected  to  exert  any  measurable  influence 
over  price  trends  either  because  competition 
was  sufficiently  vigorous  to  deny  individual 
firms  any  significant  discretion  over  short- 
run  pricing  policies,  or  because  they  were  less 
concerned  over  their  public  image,  or  both. 
Review  of  the  record  indicates  that  no  suc- 
cess was  achieved,  or  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, m  moderating  price  advances  in  such 
major   industries   as   textiles,   apparel,   most 
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fcxjd  products  and  the  1  ke.  The  results  of 
this  policy  were,  therefore,  not  only  dis- 
criminatory and  Inequital  ile.  but  also  sharply 
limited  in  terms  of  poteutial  area  of  influ- 
ence. 

As  you  correctly  polnte<:  out,  moreover,  the 
prices  of  such  items  as  ho  jslng.  public  trans- 
portation, and  medical  lervices  have  been 
rising  distinctly  faster  than  the  consumer 
price  index  as  a  whole.  Increases  have  also 
been  more  rapid  than  tlie  average  for  such 
Items  as  restaurant  meas.  mortgage  inter- 
est, and  property  taxes  i  nd  insurance.  Un- 
fortunately these  are  precisely  the  kinds  of 
Items  which  would  be  lesst  responsive  to  an 
approach  of  the  kind  re<ommended.  Higher 
costs  for  housing,  for  iixample.  reflect  in 
large  part  the  exception  illy  rapid  advance 
In  construction  wages  wt  ich,  as  pointed  out 
above,  have  persisted  ant  accelerated  in  the 
face  of  strong  direct  or  inpUed  criticism  by 
both  this  and  the  prevK  us  Administration. 
Finance.  Insurance,  and  taxes  account  for 
atx>ut  0  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  con- 
siimer  price  index  and  haire  contributed  over 
one-third  of  the  overall  a  Ivance  In  the  index 
over  the  past  few  years.  None  of  the  com- 
ponents of  this  group— Interest  rates,  in- 
surance premiums  or  local  taxes — would  be 
affected  In  any  signlflcint  way  by  public 
analysis  of  their  implications.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  Increases  In  public  t^-ansportatlon.  such 
as  the  recent  50  percent  boost  In  fares  In  New 
York  City,  could  have  bepn  averted  or  mod- 
erated by  any  analysis  which  the  Council 
could  conduct.  There  hai  been  no  dearth  of 
public  criticism  of  the  continuing  rapid 
advance  In  the  cost  of  medical  services  but 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  such  criticism  has 
had  any  reetralnlng  effect  on  either  physi- 
cians' fees  or  hospital  charges.  These  are  aU 
areas  in  which  impersonal  market  forces 
exert  so  dominant  an  influence  on  price  be- 
havior that  even  the  stro  cigest  manifestation 
of  public  disapproval  'fould  be  virtually 
meaningless. 

Finally.  I  must  point  ^ut  that  the  recom- 
mendation would  impost  an  almost  impos- 
sible burden  on  the  Council.  Objective  as- 
sessment of  either  the  Justification  of  a 
price  or  wage  Increase  or  of  its  Inflationary 
implications  is  an  extremely  difficult  task. 
Careful,  objective  analyss  in  any  important 
case  would  take  months  and  a  much  larger 
staff  than  la  available  hnything  less  than 
such  thorough-going  asiessment  could  give 
rise  to  serious  Inequity. 

In  view  of  these  circumsunces.  we  have 
reservations  about  the  pi'obable  effectiveness 
of  this  Minority  Repoit  recommendation. 
And  In  any  case  this  would  be  no  substitute 
for  proper  fiscal  and  moi  etary  policies. 
Sincerely, 

Paol  W.  McCbacxxn. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  re- 
ply, essentially  Dr.  MKIJracken  referred 
to  the  position  of  tlie  administration 
that  It  does  not  like  "i  :mdeposts,"  which 
it  characterizes  as  the!  policy  which  pre- 
vailed in  1965  and  1966^that  is,  criteria 
for  wage  and  price  increases.  In  the 
wage  field,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
this  criterion  was  3.2  percent  increase 
per  year.  The  letter  also  reiterated  the 
fact  that  the  administration  does  not 
like  the  ■'g\iideposts  anproach"  because  it 
thought  they  were  n6t  productive  and 
that  they  were  not  lilasly  to  be  complied 
with — the  main  theory  being  that  the 
sanction    of   public    oisapproval    would 


not  be  effective  as  to  certain  important 
aspects  of  the  economy. 

For  example,  one  aspect  mentioned  in 
the  letter  was  flnanoe,  insurance,  and 
taxes,  which  account  for  about  9  percent 
of  the  weight  of  the  donsumer  Price  In- 
dex, which  contribute  d  about  one-thiid 


of  the  overall  advance  in  the  index  over 
the  past  few  years. 

Also,  it  was  pointed  out  that  certain 
services  like  medical  services,  in  which 
there  had  been  extraordinary  price  in- 
creases, would  not  yield  to  this  type  of 
public  scrutiny  because  it  was  divided  in 
the  hands  of  so  many  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  and  institutions 
which  charge  the  fees — hospitals,  doc- 
tors, and  other  health  personnel. 

It  gave  other  reasons,  for  example, 
that  many  of  these  increases,  like  the 
increase  in  the  New  York  subway  fare, 
were  governmental  and  were  subjected 
to  very  considerable  scrutiny  anyhow. 

But  what  Dr.  McCracken's  suggestion 
failed  to  do  was  offer  an  alternative.  The 
fact  is  that  public  disapprobation  can 
have  a  restraining  quality,  even  by  the 
admission  of  his  letter,  on  a  large  part  of 
the  economy,  and  because  it  will  have  a 
restraining  influence  on  that  part  of  the 
economy,  it  will  tend  to  restrain  other 
prices  which  it  cannot  affect  as  directly. 
The  main  point  is  that  we  have  J»een 
offered  no  viable  alternative  at  the  pres- 
ent time  except  to  continue  present  pol- 
icies, which  have  proven  to  be  very  un- 
satisfactory and  which  threaten  our 
economy  with  grave  danger.  Hence,  in 
order  at  least  to  try  a  new  policy  which 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  deteriorating 
wage  and  price  spiral  infecting  the  whole 
economy,  I  have  offered  this  joint  res- 
olution, with  the  cosponsorship  of  two 
other  members  of  the  minority  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  re- 
quires the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers 
to  publish : 

One,  the  implications  of  unusually  sig- 
nificant price  decisions  made  or  proposed 
in  major  industries  during  the  preceding 
2  weeks. 

Two,  the  implications  of  imusually  sig- 
nificant collective  bargaining  agreements 
entered  into  by  major  industries  during 
the  preceding  2  weeks. 

Tloi^e,  such  other  data  on  price  and 
wage  developments  as  the  Council  deems 
beneficial  to  the  public  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  203 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability 
Whereas  the  goals  of  maximum  employ- 
ment, prodxictlon,  and  purchasing  power  set 
forth  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  siffirm 
the  need  for  price  stability; 

Whereas  the  level  of  inflation  presently 
affecting  the  national  economy  is  causing 
severe  hardship  and  a  loss  of  purchasing 
power  for  many  citizens;  and 

Whereas  an  Informed  public  debate  In  the 
fight  against  infiatlon,  would  ixiark  a  signifi- 
cant advance  toward  our  economic  policy 
goals :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  until  December 
31,  1971,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  is 
hereby  requested  to  publish,  every  two  weeks, 
with  whatever  assistance  may  be  required 
from  other  executive  branch  depairtments 
and  agencies: 

(1)  the  implications  of  unusually  signifi- 
cant price  decisions  made  or  proposed  in 


major  Industries  during  the  preceding  two 
weeks; 

(2)  the  Implications  of  unusually  signifi- 
cant collective  bargaining  agreements  entered 
into  in  major  industries  during  the  preceding 
two  weeks;  and 

(3)  such  other  data  on  price  and  wage 
developments  as  the  Council  deems  beneficial 
to  the  public  Interest. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  With  respect  to  the  data  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  section, 
each  analysis  should  Indicate  how  the  price 
decisions  set  forth  therein  can  be  ex|>ected  to 
influence  overall  consumer  and  wholesale 
price  levels,  how  they  might  affect  other 
prices  In  related  Industries,  and  the  argu- 
ments made  by  particular  companies  or  in- 
dustries why  such  price  Increases  are  deemed 
necessary. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  data  referred  to  la 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  first  section,  each  anal- 
ysis should  Indicate  the  magnitude  of  wage 
increases,  under  different  timing  assump- 
tions, represented  by  the  proposals  set  forth 
therein;  the  productivity  experience  and 
wage  experience  in  the  Indu.stry;  and  whether 
industry  officials  believe  such  Increases  would 
bring  about  price  Increases. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution  could 
serve  as  a  constructive  first  step  toward 
the  implementation  of  Dr.  Burns'  "in- 
comes policy"  and  could  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  inflationary  price 
spiral  that  continues  to  erode  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  drive  inter- 
est rates  upwards,  and  contributes  to 
the  continuing  serious  deterioration  in 
our  international  balance  of  payments. 

I  shall,  on  Monday,  undertake  to 
make  an  even  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  economic  situation  as  it  relates  to 
the  Vietnam  war,  but  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  ask,  when  under 
their  very  noses  they  see  such  a  serious 
deterioration  of  the  American  economic 
system.  What  are  we  gentlemen  in  Con- 
gress going  to  do  about  it?  I  believe  also 
that  it  is  an  obligation  of  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
offered  this  joint  resolution,  with  my 
colleagues,  as  a  first  step  toward  doing 
something  about  it. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, what  will  be  the  pending  question 
before  the  Senate  when  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  question  before  the  Senate 
is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Coopkr)  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chdrch)  to  H.R.  15628. 
amendment  No.  653. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  Is   that   the  pending 
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business,  or  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  a  revision  of  an  earlier 
amendment  offered  by  the  same  Sena- 
tors, and  is,  therefore,  a  revision  or  sub- 
stitute of  the  prior  Church-Cooper 
amendment.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  use  those  words.  It  is  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  not  a  substitute; 
it  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment — a  perfecting  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  part  of  the  amendment 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
pose  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  proposed  perfect- 
ing amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  part  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted,  that  would  pre- 
clude proposing  amendments  to  other 
portions  of  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it 
would  not  to  other  portions  that  have 
not  been  amended. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  that  there  would 
be  eight  lines,  which  might  sometimes 
be  referred  to  as  preamble  language,  that 
would  not  then  be  subject  to  further 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  specific 
amendment  relating  only  to  those  eight 
lines  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  if  I  may, 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  a  broader  substitute 
were  offered  later,  which  included  that 
language  but  went  beyond  it,  that  could 
then  make  changes  in  the  language  of 
that  proposed  amendment;  would  that 
be  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Subject 
to  review  by  the  Chair  at  the  time  the 
proposal  is  offered,  the  Chair  would  say 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  verbiage  "subject  to  the  re- 
view by  the  Chair"  the  Chair  merely 
intends  to  be  sure  that  such  a  later 
amendment  does  not  amend  language 
in  the  preamble  that  has  already  been 
amended  by  the  pending  perfecting 
amendment  unless  an  additional  change 
of  substance  is  intended  to  be  made  at 
the  same  time  in  a  broader  area  than 
that  of  the  preamble  itself.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  sub- 
ject to  the  review  that  the  Chair  would 
give  to  the  submission  of  any  proposal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  clerk  again  read 
the  amendment  last  pending  before  the 
Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Subject 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  now,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  knows,  trans- 
acting routine  morning  business,  the 
clerk  will  now  report  what  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  prior  to  our  going 
back  into  the  morning  hour,  and  will 
again  become  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  morning  hour  is  ended. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Cooper  and  other  Senators, 
identified  as  amendment  No.  653,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  on  page  4,  line  24.  strike  all  to 
and  including  line  6,  page  S,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  47.  LiMrrATioNS  on  Unfted  States 
Involvement  in  Cambodia. — In  cwicert  with 
the  declared  objectives  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  avoid  the  Involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  Cambodia  after  July 
1,  1970,  and  to  exp>edlte  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Cambodia,  It  Is  here- 
by provided  that  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  hereafter  enacted  no  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  any  other  law  may  be  expended  after 
'July  1,  1970,  for  the  purposes  of — ". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  language  which  has  just 
been  read  by  the  clerk  constitute  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  when 
morning  business  is  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
unfinished  business  is  laid  before  the 
Senate. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
additional  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY,  MAY  25,  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  26,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  imfin- 
ished  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  15628)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  the  pending  question  occur 
on  Tuesday  next  at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  say  that  this  has  been 
cleared  with  all  interested  parties. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  there  is  a  question  as  to 
the  division  of  time,  we  can  take  that  up 
on  Monday,  or  as  we  meet  on  Tuesday. 
I  say  this  so  there  will  be  no  assumption 
that  we  have  overlooked  the  question 
of  dividing  time  equally.  It  is  simply  left 
open  to  be  determined  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  yielding. 

The  tmanimous  consent  agreement 
later  reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  26,  1970  on  the 
pending  amendment  (No.  653)  by  Senators 
Cooper/  Chxtbch,  Mansfield,   and  Aiken. 


A  LETTER  PROM  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
youth  are  behind  the  President.  The  mail 
from  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  strongly  supports  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  am  confident  our 
combat  men  are  disgusted  with  those  in 
our  coimtry  who  fcive  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  recent  letter 
I  received  from  a  South  Carolinian  in 
Cambodia.  This  letter  is  from  Robert  E. 
Mimms,  Jr.  of  Florence,  B.C.  He  is  with 
the  128th  Assault  Helicopter  Company. 
I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  his  let- 
ter. He  states : 

I  would  like  to  express  my  approval  of 
President  Nixon's  decision  concerning  Cam- 
bodia. It  Is  easy  for  someone  in  the  United 
States  to  condemn  the  recent  turn  of 
events,  but  here  we  find  the  situation  differ- 
ent. I  am  with  an  assault  helicopter  com- 
pany, and,  thus,  am  afforded  a  first-hand 
view  of  most  of  the  situation.  Overall,  Just 
being  able  to  go  Into  Cambodia  has  given  a 
great  many  people  a  new  sense  of  purpose 
over  here.  It  seems  that  we  are  no  longer 
sitting  on  our  hands  waiting  for  them  to 
decide  the  moves.  More  so,  now  we  are  finally 
on  the  move.  It  helps  my  mind.  Also,  mili- 
tarily, we  are  delivering  blows  which  may 
prove  disastrous  for  our  enemy. 

My  only  regret  concerning  the  entire  sit- 
uation is  the  demonstrations  reported  taking 
place  In  the  States.  I  feel  they  will,  to  a 
large  degree,  nullify  our  efforts  In  this  drive. 
I  think  even  more  so,  now,  that  the  dissent 
will  spur  the  communists  into  continuing 
their  aggression  even  longer. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  can  be 
thankful  for  such  dedicated  and  patriotic 
soldiers  as  Robert  Mimms.  I  am  proud 
to  count  him  among  the  many  others 
from  South  Carolina  who  support  our 
Commander  in  Chief. 


FIFTY  TELEGRAMS  ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  tremendous  amount  of 
mail  I  have  received  from  all  over  the 
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come  to  the 

of  telegrams 

I  have  here 

which 

indi(vidual  people 

am  proud  to 

from  South 


tD( 


telegrams 


country  in  support  of  Pres  dent 
action  to  destroy  the  Nortlji 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 
Before  leaving  my  ofiBce 
floor.  I  picked  up  a  stack 
which  support  the  Presidenjt 
in  my  hand  about  50 
represent  hundreds  of 
and  many  organizations, 
say  that  most  of  these  an; 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  would 
of   these  telegrams  and 
mainder  in  the  Record. 
Hon.  STROM  TKrmMOND. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond 
vised  that  a  group  of  seven 
zens  of  Spartanburg  Socar  In 
neous  one  day  effort  this  dat« 
1.387  signatures  in  support 
petition  in  response  of  the 
vision  program  viewed  nat 
ing  of  May  12,  1970,  and  the 
war  amendment  we  the  un 
lilce  to  express  our  support  for 
Cambodian   Vietnam   policy 
like  to  see  the  war  end;  how 
of  this  policy  is  based  on  the 
President  is  motivated  by 
desire  that  stirs  us  all,  that  l! 
to  our  world.  Additionally 
cislons  of  this  magnitude 
eliminate  the  enemy's 
made  by  those  having  full 
able  Information  and  those 
ability  to  weigh  and  evaluate 
and  objective  manner.  Thest 
be  resolved  by  mobs  in  the 
tlon  caused  by  emotionalism 
our  poaltion  both  at  home 
support  not  blindly  but  with 
man  elected  to  our  highest 
tlons  are  stUl   in  circulation 
not  have   the   abUlty   to 
limited  response  time.  How^ 
they  too  are  being  received 
placing  in  the  mall  tomorrow 
docxunenting   the    grand    t 
above  we  earnestly  entreat 
this  response  by  your  constituents. 
Sincerely, 
Joe    O.    Garrett,    Davl  1 
Charles  J.  Snook,  Jam  ^8 
Ray     C.     Rogers.     Jr 
Maness,  Troy  P.  Stoke) 


enl 
tier  wide 

■  pi'i 


howe  ver 


tt»e 


^'e 


sanctuaries. 
aci:ess 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  these 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


Senator  Strom  Tavnuotio. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  the  policies 
following  to  clear  up  the  i 
nam.  Request  that  you  do 
Thank  you. 

Retired  Air  Force:   Col 
well.   Col.   and   Mrs. 
MaJ.  S.  E.  McFadden, 
L.  B.  Thompson,  Mr. 
mnes. 
Mr.    and   Mrs.   H.    O 
Hlott,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
W.  W.  Doar.  Mary 
O.  L.  Bruorton,  Mr 
Altman. 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Altman,  Ml 
Maxlow,    Mr.   and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland 
Mrs.    Prank    Staeey 
George    Prince,    Mrs 
Mrs.  Barbar*  Reese 
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Nixon's 
Vietnamese 


lite  to  read  one 
]ilace  the  re- 


Please  be  ad- 
:oncerned  cltl- 
a  near  sponta- 
have  obtained 
the  following 
the  war,  tele- 
the  even- 
roposed  end  the 
iderslgned  would 
the  President's 
We   too   would 
our  support 
belief  that  our 
same  single 
to  bring  peace 
feel  that  de- 
;he  decision   to 
are  best 
to  all  avall- 
ho  possess  the 
It  In  a  rational 
Issues  cannot 
itreet  over  reac- 
:an  only  weaken 
ind  abroad.  We 
good  reason  the 
office.  Our  petl- 
which  we  do 
due  to   the 
ver.  we  believe 
favorably.  We  are 
signed  petitions 
referred    to 
you  to  consider 


re  »11 


t<iUl 


O.     Sherer, 

H.  R.  Brady, 

Milton     B. 


unanimous  con- 
telegrams  printed  at 


Gejrcctown,  S.C. 


our  President  is 
situation  in  Vlet- 
the  same. 

David  P.  Black- 
Wm.  C.  Warren. 
Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs. 
and  Mrs.  Tberom 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Hough,  Mrs.  Mary  Cooler,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lachlcotte,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Collins,  Mrs  Emogene  Ennls. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Packham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  G.  Fields. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Clyburn.  Mrs.  St.  Ju- 
lian Lachlcotte.  Harry  Watson,  Mrs. 
Wm.  McCall,  Mrs.  Ruby  HIU,  Mrs. 
Shelor  Murrell.  Miss  Alma  Hull. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Powell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Don  Rlcharbson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Darsey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Miller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  Zemp,  Mrs. 
Luclne  Marlow. 

GHEENVU.LE.     S.C. 

Hon.   Strom   Thormond, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.   D.C. 

I  do  not  approve  the  amendment  that 
Goodell.  Church,  Hatfield.  McGovern,  Hughes 
will  put  before  the  House  to  curb  President 
Nixon's  plan  to  bring  the  war  In  Vietnam 
to  a  close  as  early  as  possible.  He  has  the 
facts  and  Interest  of  the  U.S.  uppermost  in 
his  mind  and  heart,  and  I'm  sure  all  his 
decisions  are  arrived  at  from  a  long  and  pray- 
erful search  for  the  best  for  the  United 
States  and  the  troops  without  any  thought  of 
his  political  career.  I  beUeve  In  our  President 
and  will  stand  up  for  him  against  all  others. 
Mrs.   Helen   J.  Doddridce. 

Spartanburg.   S.C. 
Senator   Thurmond, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Being  in  Omaha  Beach  Invasion  and  father 
of  three  boys  one  in  Thailand  and  another 
in  college,  I  wholeheartedly  approve  Presi- 
dents action  of  late.  Only  problem.  It  should 
have  been  earlier;  and  news  media  Is  helping 
cause  more  uprising  beginning  with  bias 
news  reporting  on  civil  rights  against  South 
for  past  ten  years. 

Frank   O.   Ezell. 
[One  of  silent  majority). 

May  1,  1970. 
Hon  J.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

(This  telegram  was  sent  to  President 
Nixon  ) 

Mr.  Preshjent:  The  undersigned  being  in 
full  agreement  with  your  action  on  the  Cam- 
bodian situation  wish  to  congratulate  you 
for  courage  you  have  shown  on  thU  long 
overdue  decision. 

Vernon  Smith,  R.  Inflnger,  J.  Feathers, 
W  Parks.  M.  Nettles,  C.  CarroU,  C. 
Mobley,  H  Ray,  H.  Hux,  D.  Merrltt. 
R.  Aderson,  P.  Doss,  S.  Wolfe,  J.  John- 
ston, J.  Carroll,  E.  Smith,  E.  Harris, 
S.  Woodson,  E.  Dubose,  D.  Hartman. 
J  Muckenfuss.  E.  Lesley.  P.  Hookom.  R. 
Babson.  T.  Dubose.  N.  Stevensen,  B. 
Blocker,  E.  Felkel,  J.  McCormlck, 

Columbia.  S.C,  May  5,  1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  your  strong  support  of  President 
Nixon  on  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia  policy. 
Urge  that  you  do  all  In  your  power  to  stlffle 
Senators  Fulbrlght  and  Kennedy. 

C.  Gut  Castles,  Jr.,  MJ). 


Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Please  support  the  President  In  Cambodia. 
Charles  Bollin. 

Rock  Hh-l,  S.C,  May  18.  1970. 
Hon.  Strom  C.  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  As  a  commer- 
cial traveler  over  this  State  a  majority  of  the 
contacts  I  make  are  back  of  President  Nixon 
and  his  sUnd  on  Cambodia  100^;.  We  urge 
that  you  give  our  position  consideration. 
Many  of  us  ask  the  question  "Where  were 
these  loudmouth  advisers  when  the  preced- 
ing Presidents  were  In  office?" 
Respectfully, 

C.  Steve  Johnson. 

Columbia,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  a  unanimous  vote  we  express  our  grati- 
tude for  your  complete  support  of  President 
Nixon's  Cambodian  policy  to  shorten  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Fleet  Reserve  Association  Unft  No.  202. 

Orangeburg,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senofe  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  against  the  amendment  to  limit 
the  President's  prosecutions  of  the  war.  We 
support  the  war  policy  of  President  Nixon 
and  have  confidence  in  the  Judgment  of  him 
and  his  advisers.  We  hope  and  think  that 
you  will  actively  oppose  the  planned  move  to 
Umlt  his  capacity  to  prosecute  his  plans  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

William  Gunn  and  Mrs.  Naomi  Gunn. 

•  Columbia,  S.C. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C:  

We  the  ladles  auxlUary  of  the  VFW  de- 
partment of  South  Carolina  support  the 
Presidents     policy     toward     the     war     In 

Vietnam  ^    ..j     » 

Ann  Thomas,  President. 

Columbia,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  have  Just  viewed  the  telecast  by  the 
five  Senators  who  are  for  the  amendment 
to  force  the  President  to  end  the  war  We 
strongly  urge  you  to  ask  those  five  Senators 
what  they  Intend  to  do  and  where  they  In- 
tend to  relocate  all  of  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam,  Cambodia.  Laos.  We  suggest  these 
dUlocated  persons  be  sent  to  the  perspec- 
tive States  of  those  Senators  voting  to  ham- 
string the  President's  efforts  to  peacefully 
and  honorably  end  this  war  In  Viet  Nam.  We 
stronglv  urge  you  and  beg  of  you  to  back  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  these 
efforts. 

Acn  Merrill, 
Town  and  County  Builders. 

H.  M.  Mike  Smith, 
Tri  County  Builders. 


4>eer,   Mrs.  H.  W. 
Mr.  and  Mrs, 

Bruorton,  Mrs. 
I  nd  Blrs.  Llnwood 


Ho|>e 


Mrs 


and  Mrs.  Frank 
Jim  Pultono, 
Gantt,  Mr.  and 
Mr.  and  Mn. 
Luclnda    Orate, 


Florence,  S.C,  May  2,  1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Never  have  so  few  confused  so  many  and 
never  bave  so  few  positively  accentuated  the 
negative. 

With  the  news  media,  the  new  left,  the 
liberals  and  democrats  it  Is  rule  or  ruin. 

I  applaud  your  courageous  support  of  otir 
commander  in  chief.  Sincerely. 

Jttlian  D.  Dosenburt.  and  family. 


Miami,  Pla.,  May  11. 1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Attention  all  Senators.  Please  note  the  fol- 
lowing message;  Bravo  for  your  stand  In 
Cambodia  and  the  campus  riots.  Indications 
here  are  that  even  the  Democrats  are  with 
you.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  can  clean 
this  mess  untU  we  follow  your  plan  and  I 
suggest  even  more  harsh  terms  to  propose 
to  the  Communist  In  Moscow,  Pelklng,  Viet- 
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nam  and  last  but  the  closest  Cuba.  We  must 
be  aggressive  In  our  fight  against  Com- 
munism Including  the  Communist  inspired 
riots  on  campus.  The  penalty  for  violent 
riots  must  be  expulsion  Immediately  from 
school  and  then  Jail.  A  strong  stand  must 
also  be  taken  with  Castro,  as  he  is  no  more 
than  a  puppet  for  Moscow  and  will  Infiltrate 
all  Latin  countries  as  we  have  seen. 

May  God  be  with  you  and  give  you 
strength  and  forslght  In  future  crises  against 
communism. 

Don  L.  Ketcham. 

ECLIN  APB,  Fla.,  May  20, 1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington.  DC: 

Thinking  and  concerned  young  people  sup- 
port Nixon  and  his  Cambodian  policies. 

Gene  and  Donna  Brooker. 


Clemson,  S.C,  May  20,  1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  have  my  support  in  opposing  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  and  backing 
President  Nixon's  action. 

Bernard  E.  Dunkle. 

Columbia,  S.C,  May  21, 1970. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  backing 
of  the  President's  policies  In  Vietnam  and 
our  position  In  Cambodia.  You  have  the 
strong  support  of  our  members  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  an  organization. 

Charlotte  S,  Dodd, 
President,  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  VFW, 
John  W.  Parker  Post  8130. 

Columbia,  S.C 
Senator  Strom  THtniMONo, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
aj  Washington,  D.C: 

Xw  I   support  president   Nixon   one   hundred 

percent  concerning  his  deployment  of  troops 
Into  Cambodia.  . 

Russell  Moon. 

Charleston  S.C,  May  5,  7970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Am  completely  In  agreement  with  your 
support  of  president's  decision  to  hasten  end 
of  war  by  offensive  action.  Although  late,  we 
feel  that  It  will  be  effective  and  bring  some 
peace  to  America. 

Luther  Hatnie. 

Huntsville,  Ala., 

May  15, 1970. 
Senator  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  behind  my  Commander   In   Chief's 
actions.   I   appreciate   your   support. 
Sgt.  Ira  W.  Wilcher. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  South  Carolinian 
from   Charleston   and   an   Alabamian 
also. 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
Senator  Thurmond, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Cambodia  campus  strikes  and  Wall  Street 
do  not  match  the  disarray  in  Senate.  Church- 
Cooper  shames  the  Republic  and  betrays  the 
office  of  the  President.  In  God's  name  cloee 
ranks  and  if  you  value  freedom,  endure  the 
fatigue  of  supporting  it. 

Henrt  G.  Armitage,  M.D. 


LTNriELO,  Mass. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  supporting  our  President. 
We  are  with  you  all  the  way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  McDxrmott. 


Oreenvillk,  S.C 

May  1, 1970. 
Senator  J.  Strom  Thttuiono, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  support  of  President's  action  to  re- 
move sancturles  in  Cambodia,  necessary  to 
protect  our  troope.  Political  motives  must 
now  be  laid  aside.  Action  taken  is  in  line 
with  legion  foreign  policy  statement  at  na- 
tional convention  1969. 

E.  Rot  Stone,  Jr. 

Columbia.  S.C, 

April  30, 1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  don't  fully  agree  but  understand  It 
must  be  done.  We  support  the  President's 
decision. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Rourk. 

Pelzeb,  S.C, 

May  4. 1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington.  D.C: 

My  wife  and  I  firmly  support  the  decision 
of  President  Nixon  on  the  Cambodia  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  M.  Cox. 

Augusta,  Ga. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

At  last  a  man  of  action.  PoUtics  no,  Nixon 
yes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  M.  Tiowell. 

Charleston.  S.C, 

May  1, 1970. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  Nixon's  decision  tonight — hope 
you  will. 

Nell  and  Walter  Chastain. 

Greenville,  S.C, 

April  31, 1970. 
Senator   Strom   Thurmond, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Support  Nixon. 

Kirk  R.  Craig. 

Greenville.  S.C, 

May  1,  1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Following  copy  telegram  sent  to  President 
Nixon,  "Your  decision  regarding  Cambodia 
has  our  wholehearted  support.  It  was  an 
excellent  presentation  and  we  are  with  you 
100  percent." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Wilson. 

Augusta,  Ga., 

May  1, 1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  wife  and  I  as  well  as  our  friends  are 
always  your  loyal  supporters. 

John  C  Beard,  Jr. 


Burton,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  backing  the  President  and  proud 
of  his  courage. 

Thorolf  and  Joe  Hannevig. 

Clemson  UNivERsrrr, 
Greenville.  S.C,  May  9, 1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  concerned  American  as  a  taxpayer  and 
as  a  university  professor  you  have  my  com- 
plete confidence  and  unqualified  support. 

Rat  Gry. 


CONWAT,  S.C. 

Re  in  regards  CBS  commentary 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Here  we  stand  in  Cambodia,  interview  Mr. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  and  Mr.  James  Gavin  both 
former  generals  Implicated  an  unfavorable 
position  with  reepect  President  Nixon  deci- 
sion to  enter  Cambodia.  I  support  the  enter- 
ing of  Laos  in  addition  to  Cambodia  If  neces- 
sary. Supply  lines  are  vital  and  must  be 
destroyed  at  their  source.  I  support  and  en- 
courage your  support  to  end  this  conflict,  fur- 
ther I  support: 

First,  unrestricted  bombing  of  north  by 
conventional  methods. 

Second,  the  use  of  adequate  U.S.  support 
forces  as  long  as  necessary. 

Third,  cessation  of  useless  peace  negotia- 
tions in  Paris. 

Fourth,  adequate  training  and  use  of 
ARVN  forces. 

Glenn  Woodt. 

Charleston,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  son  and  I  are  with  you  all  the  way.  We 
will  do  anything  that  you  want  us  to  do. 
Joe  Green  and  Son. 

Columbia,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  entire  family  support  you  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  concerning  Cambodia. 

Charles  W.  Bright, 
Colonel,  U.S.  Army,  Retired. 

Florence,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thitrmond, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

100  percent  behind  President  Nixon  stand 
on  Cambodia.  Recommend  strong  action 
against  rebellious  college  students. 

Lt.  Col.  W.  E.  O'Harra, 

U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Georgetown,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 
Sir:  You  are  right.  Stick  to  your  guns. 
James  D.  Johnston. 

Chester,  S.C. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 
We  back  Nixon  decision  on  Cambodia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wtlxe. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Senator  Strom  7*HtrRMOND, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  that  you  give  the  President  your  full 
support. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Rowe. 

Greenville,  S.C,  May  16. 1970. 
Senator  Strom   Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  against  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment. Please  vote  against  It.  Thank  you. 

Larrt  Joe  Cook. 

Vienna,  Va.,  May  18, 1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thitrmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  constituent  of  your  State,  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  vote  against  the  Cooper-Church 
resolution.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
President  Nixon's  Southeast  Asia  policies. 
MaJ.  Richard  Rasberst. 
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Columbia,  S.C 
Senator  Stuom  Thurmond. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Columbia  Chapter  Reserv 
the   action   of   the   Presldeii 
Cambodian  sanctuaries,  i 
can  lives  and  urge  your  supbort 

Col.  Mahlcin  a.  Skidmorx. 


C9ABI.ESTON,  S.C. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
SeTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Please  don't  sell  U.S.  al<  down  the  river 
by  supptwtlng  Church-Cooi  «r  bill  re  Nixon 
and  Cambodia.  Please  suppi  rt  our  President. 

P.  L.  Par  ker 

EUZABET  i  M.  B.  Parker. 


Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
We  support  President  N 
B<r.  and  Mrs 


Sumter,  S.C. 


ipon's  war  policy. 
L.  W.  Cannon. 


Charleston.  S.C. 


Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Senator    Thurmond,    urgfe 
effort  to  fullest  extent  now 
disclose  plans  or  intentloni 
dents  are  working  for  their 
rooms,  not  on  the  Ellipse 


you    push   war 

Please  do  not 

All  honest  stu- 

Vacation  In  clEiss 


C  .  E.  Encelman. 


Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

After   watching   NBC   . 
support  for  the  amendment 
In  Viet  Nam.  we  want  to 
wishes  that  our  country 
Mr.  and  Mrs 


program  asking   for 

to  end  the  war 

make  known  our 

t  to  victory. 
M.  O.  MrrcHEM. 


Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Cooper-Church   and   the 
amendments,  and  we  urge 
vote  against  them. 

L.  Hubert 


Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Seven   thousand   American 
lary  members  support  Prea  Ide 
ley  and  troops.  Urge  suppor  t 
Mrs.  S.  F 
State  President,  the 
Auxiliary. 


Hon.  J.  Strom  Thurmond 
U.S.  Senate  Offi  -e  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

V.F.W.    Post    No.    2779, 
absolutely    supports    the 
the  Cambodian  offensive 
that   strategic   points   be 
Viet  Nam  as  deemed 
pose  the  Hatfield -McOove lb 
the    Cooper-Church 
Congress. 


lid 
a  ad 


necessary 


PCBtS 


Hon.  Strom  Thxtrmond. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Dear  Sir:  The  V.F.W 
9.  Dept.  of  S.C.  Support 
Cambodian   affair   and   strongly 
Hatfleld-McGovem  bill  on 
and  the  Cooper-Church 


our 
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May  18. 1970. 


OfBcers  approve 

t    In   destroying 

future  Amerl- 


COLUMBIA,   S.C, 


Sr  ARTANBUKC,  S.C. 


..  Wars  opposes  the 

I  latfteld-McGovern 

you  to  speak  and 


Thompson, 
Comma  nder.  Post  9539. 

B  lshopville,  S.C. 


Legion   Auxll- 
nt's  Asian  pol- 
Presldent  Nlxon. 
^heraro,  Jr., 
American  Legion 


(  Wanccburc,  S.C. 


Dillon.  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Wired  President  Nlxon  today  as  follows: 
"The  Republican  Party  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  Dillon  County  whole- 
heartedly support  your  actions  In  Cambodia. 
We  win  also  support  your  actions  against 
anarchy  on  the  campuses  of  this  country." 
George  L.  Rogers, 
Chairman,  Dillon  County  Republican 
Party. 

Sumter.  S.C. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

You  have  been  a  dynamic  force  In  South 
Carolina  and  policies  governing  the  entire 
country.  In  these  unreal  critical  times  we  are 
proud  that  you  are  there  supporting  our 
President. 

He  needs  your  help.  After  hearing  on  tele- 
vision a  group  of  supposedly  wise  men  of 
Congress  urging  people  to  vote  against  the 
President's  decision  on  Cambodia  we  had  to 
send  this  message  urging  you  to  work  even 
harder  In  your  suppwrt  of  his  policies. 

laviN  J.  and  Dorothy  C.  Wynn. 

Columbia,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington.  DC: 

Speaking  for  10,000  members  of  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  in  South  Carolina,  urge 
you  vote  and  work  against  Cooper-Church- 
McGovern-Hatfleld  amendments. 

Laurie  L.  Lane, 
State  Commander,  VFW. 

Lawton,  Okla., 

May  13.  1970. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Representative.  South  Carolina, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  a  father,  a  veteran  of  World  War  n, 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  I  am  a  student  at  Okla- 
homa University.  I  am  with  the  President. 
Back  him. 

Robert  S.  Collins. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
plying to  these  communications  and  the 
many  others,  I  have  reemphasized  my 
support  of  the  President.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  President's  action,  which  he 
promised  to  conclude  June  30,  will:  Save 
American  lives:  reduce  the  possibility  of 
a  humiliating  defeat:  shorten  the  war: 
enhance  success  of  the  withdrawal  and 
Vietnamization  programs;  and  ulti- 
mately, I  believe  permit  sustained  self- 
determination  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  Pull  support  to  our  President  will 
insure  this  success. 


Orangeburg.    S.C. 

ministration    in 

strongly  urges 

)ombed   In   North 

We  also  op- 

blll  along  with 

now    In 


amei  idments 


MfeLviN  Date, 

P  tst  Commander. 

<  W.^NCEBURC,  S.C. 


of  DUtrict  No. 

President  In  the 

oppose  the 

troop  withdrawal 

^nendment. 

I  alph  C.  Voreis. 


CAMBODIA'S  PLEA   FOR  AID  FROM 
ASIAN  NATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  three 
important  developments  have  taken  place 
in  recent  days  concerning  the  diflBculties 
faced  by  Cambodia. 

First.  Cambodia  has  asked  Asian  and 
Pacific  Ocean  countries  to  provide  arms 
and  send  troops  to  help  her  repel  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  attacks 
on  Pnompenh  and  elsewhere  in  that 
country. 

Second,  11  governments  attending  an 
all-Asian  Conference  in  Jakarta.  Indo- 
nesia have  called  on  all  foreign  forces  to 
withdraw  from  Cambodia. 

Third.  President  Nixon  has  endorsed 
the  call  of  the  Asian  Conference  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 


Cambodia  as  this  is  in  line  with  his  ear- 
lier declaration  that  U.S.  troops  would 
be  out  of  that  country  by  July  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  hear 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  stand  up  on  this 
floor  and  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  Com- 
munist forces  from  Cambodia  with  the 
same  vigor  they  have  demonstrated  in 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  repeat 
this  statement.  I  would  like  those  who 
are  taking  the  opposite  side,  those  who 
are  pushing  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment, to  respond  to  the  request  I  am 
now  making.  If  they  are  not  in  the 
Chamber  now,  they  will  have  a  chance 
to  do  so  when  they  are  in  the  Chamber 
sometime  next  week. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Let  me  read  this 
again,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  respond,  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  hear  some 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  stand  up  on  this  floor  and 
call  for  the  withdrawal  of  Communist 
forces  from  Cambodia  with  the  same 
vigor  they  have  demonstrated  in  calling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  US.  force. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  I  support  it.  I  believe  it  is 
deeply  in  the  national  interest  of  our 
country.  I  now  repeat  calls  I  have  made 
in  the  past  for  the  withdrawal  of  Com- 
munist troops  from  Cambodia,  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  from  Laos.  I  believe 
that  they,  indeed,  are  the  first  aggres- 
sors. I  call  upon  them  to  withdraw,  as  I 
call  upon  American  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  we 
have  heard  a  few  weak  words  along  this 
line,  but  we  have  not  heard  the  deter- 
mined effort,  with  vigor,  to  demand  that 
the  Communist  forces  withdraw  from 
Cambodia  as  we  have  heard  for  the  U.S. 
forces  to  withdraw. 

President  Nixon  has  made  it  clear 
that  U.S.  forces  will  be  out  of  that  coun- 
try by  July  1,  so  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
be  throwing  the  weight  of  the  Senate 
behind  demands  for  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong.  Surely 
a  concerted  call  for  such  a  withdrawal 
could  be  made  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  result  would  certainly 
enhance  the  chances  of  peace  in  the  en- 
tire Indochina  area. 

Further,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
called  for  restoration  of  the  peacekeep- 
ing machinery  set  up  in  1954  to  keep 
foreign  forces  out  of  Cambodia. 

If  necessary  the  Geneva  Conference 
should  be  reconvened  for  this  purpose  in 
order  to  assure  the  integrity  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  and  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  forces. 

The  Cambodian  Government  would 
certainly  not  need  troops  or  arms  if 
North  Vietnam  would  withdraw  their 
troops.  One  would  think  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  would  call  upon  their 
friends  in  Hanoi  to  effect  such  a  with- 
drawal if  they  are  really  interested  in 
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peace  in  Indochina  as   they  so   often 
claim. 

Mr.  President,  two  articles  in  the  Na- 
tion's press  on  May  19,  1970,  contain  in- 
formation on  the  three  points  I  have 
Just  enumerated.  In  the  May  19,  1970, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  an  article 
by  Henry  Kamm,  entitled  "Cambodia 
Asks  Asian  and  Pacific  Nations  for 
Troops,"  and  an  article  in  the  May  19, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  by 
Paul  W.  Ward,  entitled  "Nixon  Backs 
Asian  Appeal  on  Cambodia,"  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cambodia  Asks  Asian  and  Pacific  Nations 

for  Troops 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Pnompenh.  Cambodia.  May  18. — Cambodia 
has  asked  Asian  and  Pacific  Ocean  countries 
to  send  troops  to  help  her  repel  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  attackers,  but  the 
initial  reaction  has  been  negative. 

Highly  placed  Cambodian  sources  said 
today  that  the  request  for  troops  was  sent 
Saturday  to  an  11 -nation  conference  of  Asian 
foreign  ministers  in  Jakarta.  Indonesia.  In 
Its  closing  communique  yesterday,  the  con- 
ference, called  to  discuss  the  increased  con- 
fllot  in  Cambodia,  urged  International  diplo- 
matic assistance  for  Cambodia. 

The  request  for  troops  was  sent  over  the 
signature  of  Premier  Lon  Nol,  who  acted  after 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  of  Sal- 
vation. Although  It  has  no  official  powers,  the 
committee,  headed  by  the  First  Deputy  Pre- 
mier, Prince  Slsowath  Slrlk  Matak,  makes  all 
vital  decisions. 

individual  action  possible 
High  committee  sources  said  that  the  lack 
of  action  by  the  Jakarta  conference  had  not 
been  regarded  as  a  rejection  of  the  request. 
They  said  it  remained  alive  and  a  matter  for 
the  individual  countries  that  had  partici- 
pated— Jap>an,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  South  Korea,  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  Laos  and  the  Phillp- 
pinee.  Cambodia  attended  as  a  "special  in- 
vitee." 

The  request  for  troope  was  the  first  made 
by  Cambodia  and  a  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment's view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. Although  American  and  South  Vietna- 
mese troops  are  fighting  enemy  forces  in 
Cambodia,  they  are  doing  so  on  their  own 
accoiint. 

The  request  for  troope  was  believed  to  be 
motivated  largely  by  the  reeJlzatlon  that  the 
withdrawal  of  American  air  and  logistics  sup- 
port by  June  30 — as  decreed  by  President 
Nlxon — will  drastically  reduce  the  operations 
of  South  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia  and 
once  more  leave  the  weak  Cambodian  Army 
on  its  own. 

HELP   termed   essential 

The  committee  sources  said  the  Cambodian 
Army  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
assume  the  defense  of  the  b(»-der  regions. 
They  said  that  Cambodian  wanted  to  use  tlie 
period  until  June  30  to  prepare  for  that  taak 
but  that  help  was  essential. 

For  military  manpower  Cambodia  looks 
principally  now  to  the  members  of  the  Cam- 
bodian minority  in  South  Vietnam  who  are 
serving  as  mercenaries  under  the  American 
Special  Forces,  the  Green  Berets.  About  2,000 
of  these  soldiers  have  arrived  here,  followed 
by  quantities  of  American  equipment,  and 
have  been  incorporated  in  special  units  Into 
the  Cambodian  Army. 


Cambodian  sources  said  there  had  been  an 
agreement  In  principle  for  the  sending  of 
more  Cambodian  volunteers  from  South 
Vietnam. 

The  sources  also  said  that  Cambodia  was 
continuing  her  pleas  to  all  countries  for  mili- 
tary equipment.  An  idea  that  is  gaining  favor 
In  official  circles  Is  to  ask  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  to  leave  behind  the  bulk 
of  their  weapons  and  equipment  when  their 
forces  end  their  offensives  into  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries. 

Cambodia,  according  to  the  soxirces,  is 
planning  to  ask  for  help  In  training  her 
soldiers.  She  would  like  to  send  units  for 
instruction  in  such  countries  as  South  Viet- 
nam, Thailand  and  even  the  United  States. 

LAOS    OFFERS    A    PRECEDENT 

There  Is  precedent  for  such  military  assist- 
ance in  the  case  of  Laos.  Many  of  her  best 
units  have  been  trained  In  Thailand  with 
the  help  of  American  Instructors. 

Such  training  would  Involve  American 
weapons,  since  both  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  are  equipped  almost  ezclxisively  by 
the  United  States.  Cambodia  would  like  to 
end  her  dependence  on  Chinese  and  Soviet 
arms,  particularly  because  of  the  difficulties 
in  procuring  ammunition. 

Officials  note  unhappily  that  the  most  sub- 
stantial military  aid  received  here  so  far 
has  been  shipments  of  Chinese-made  auto- 
matic rifles  captured  by  allied  forces  In  South 
Vietnam.  This  increases  Cambodia's  depend- 
ence on  Communist-made  ammunition,  they 
say. 

If  no  help  is  forthcoming,  the  sources  said, 
Cambodia  Is  prepared  to  buy  arms  and  equip- 
ment, particularly  artillery  and  armor,  any- 
where. Including  the  United  States, 

NtxoN  Backs  Asian  Appeal  on  Cambodia 
(By  Paul  W.  Ward) 

Washington. — The  Nlxon  administration 
formally  endorsed  today  an  appeal  by  eleven 
Asian  governments  for  withdrawal  of  "all 
foreign  forces"  from  Cambodia  and  for  the 
restoration  of  international  machinery  set 
up  in  1954  to  keep  them  out. 

It  also  endorsed  the  group's  appeal,  made 
yesterday  at  the  end  of  a  two-day  conference 
in  Jakarta,  Indonesia's  capital,  for  action 
aimed  at  reconvening  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence which  produced  armistice  agreements 
covering  all  of  Indochina  16  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  Moscow  broadcast  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Jakarta  conference's  results,  in- 
cluding what  it  called  a  "hypocritical  ap- 
peal for  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  Cam- 
bodia." 

CALLED     "T7NTIMELT" 

"This  actually  means,"  the  broadcast  said, 
"that  the  [Cambodian]  military  regime 
would  be  able  to  strengthen  its  power  in  the 
face  of  growing  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  patriots." 

It  added  that  the  Jakarta  group's  call  for 
an  Immediate  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
conference  of  1964"  was,  and  would  remain 
"untimely  as  long  as  Cambodia  is  occu- 
pied by  American  forces." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  left  unmentioned 
the  group's  call  for  the  retxirn  to  Cambodia 
of  an  international  commission  that  was  set 
up  to  supervise  enforcement  of  the  1054 
armistice  agreement  and  that  has  been  in- 
operative since  last  year.  The  commission 
is  made  up  of  Canadian,  Indian  and  Polish 
delegates. 

SUSPENSION  ASKXD 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  Cambodia's 
chief  of  state  at  the  time,  had  called  on  the 
commission  to  suspend  c^eratlons  because 
he  said,  his  government  could  no  longer  af- 
ford to  pay  its  share  of  the  commission's 
operating  costs. 

Five   days   after   tt  had   supplanted   the 


Sihanouk  regime  on  March  18,  the  Lon  Nol 
government  at  Phnom  Penh  appealed  for  the 
commission's  return  to  Cambodia.  The  ap- 
peal, addressed  to  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ferees, has  been  endorsed  by  London  but 
blocked  by  Moscow. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXONS 
ACTION   IN   CAMBODIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  I  have  received  a  great  volume  of 
mail  from  South  Carolina  in  support  of 
President  Nixon's  action  in  Cambodia. 
The  last  tabulation  of  this  mail  showed  a 
large  majority  in  support  of  our  Presi- 
dent. 

A  typical  example  of  this  support  is  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  "Forty  and  Eight 
Society"  of  Greenwood,  S.C.  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  significant  portion  of  this 
resolution.  It  states: 

That  it  does  hereby  endorse  and  commend 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nlxon,  President 
of  the  United  States  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  bis  decision  to  protect  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam 
by  directing  our  Forces  to  enter  that  portion 
of  Cambodia  which  is  and  has  been  a  sanc- 
tuary and  a  bctse  of  operations  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  carrying  on  their  unwarranted 
invasion  against  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  neutralize  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  resolution  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  Voiture  435  La  Societi  Des 
Quarante  Hommbs  Et  Hurr  Chevaux, 
Greenwood,  S.C. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  Voiture  435  La  Societe 
Des  Quarante  Hommes  et  Hult  Chevaux, 
Greenwood,  South  Carolina,  in  meeting  as- 
sembled this  eth  day  of  May,  1970: 

1.  That,  it  does  hereby  endc»«e  and  com- 
mend the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nlxon, 
President  of  the  United  States  and  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  his  decision  to  protect  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam  by  directing  our  Forces  to  enter 
that  portion  of  Cambodia  which  is  and  has 
been  a  sanctuary  and  a  base  of  o{>eratloiis  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  In  carrying  on  their 
unwarranted  invasion  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  neutralize  the  area. 

2.  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  it  is  believed 
that  such  action  on  the  part  of  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Is  in  keeping  with  the  plan 
for  the  vietnamization  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  withdrawal  of  the  armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  from  South  Viet- 
nam on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  Just  peace  for 
the  area. 

3.  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  it  is  felt  that 
the  action  of  the  President  In  this  respect  is 
in  furtherance  of  a  Just  peace  for  South 
Vietnam  and  in  the  world. 

I,  W.  H.  Cothran,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  Resolution  was  duly  adopted  this 
6th  day  of  May,  1970. 

W.  H.  Cothran, 
Acting  Correapondant. 


REAL  LEADERSHIP  IN  CAMBODIAN 
CRISIS 

Mr.  TETOKMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
an  editorial  published  May  11, 1970.  and 
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the  editors  of 


titled  "Real  Leadership" 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  newspaper  in  Au 
gusta  Ga.,  have  praised  President  Nixon 
for  his  clear  and  forthri^t  explanation 
of  TJS.  policy  regarding  Cambodia. 

Anyone  who  wanted  the  last  detail  on 
the  moUves  and  plans  iregarding  U.S. 
efforts  to  destroy  the  Coknmunist  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia  certainly  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  Presidents 
remarks.  . 

The  editors  of  the  Aui:usta  Chronicle 
chose  weU  when  they  tUed  their  edi- 
torial "Real  Leadership"  for  that  is  just 
what  the  President  demonstrated  in 
handling  this  explosive  s  iib ject. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  people  in 
this  country  are  only  ir  terested  in  at- 
tacking our  President  and  if  it  is  not 
Cambodia  or  Vietnam  i'.  will  be  some- 
thing else.  . 

This  editorial  commen  is  the  President 
for  his  clear  and  concLie  statement  to 
the  American  people,  ai  id  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  b€  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printei  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Rial  Lxaoekirii* 

At  a  moment  In  history  y  hen  the  American 
people  suffer  from  dlvlslc  n— aggravated  by 
the  emotional  acts  of  at  archlsts  and  the 
subtle  poison  of  Communist  sympathizers — 
Friday  night's  press  conference  produce 
poUcy  statements  by  President  NUon  which 
should  help  clarify  Issues  and  correct 
misunderstandings. 

It  was  a  concise  and  slatesmanlllce  han- 
dling of  matters  of  concern  to  the  American 
people— primarily  the  mlBtary  operation  to 
destroy  enemy  sanctuarlea  across  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  the  returii  of  Uoops  from 
South  Vletiuun  and  the  mob  violence  on 
the  Nation's  campuses. 

An  overconcem  for  any  isolated  aspect  of 
these  varied  situations  might  have  led  many 
a  lesser  ofBclal  to  overlook  points  essential 
to  a  national  understanilng,  and  to  have 
concentrated  unwisely  on  other  points  which 
by  themselves  did  not  re^t  the  entire  pic- 
ture. The  President  obviously  had  given 
much  time  to  his  preparation  for  this  press 
conference,  and  as  a  reault  he  placed  the 
AdminlstraUon's  position  In  such  sharp  per- 
spective that  even  his  opponents  must  have 
been  impressed. 

Nor  did  the  President  fall  into  the  trap 
of  over-reacting  to  the  s     '"  '""  "'' 

chorus  of  denunciation 
cited  among  well-met 
liberals  by  thoee  dete 
democracy  In  America.  , 
conciliatory  without  any  liaclting  down  what 
soever.  His  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of 
seemingly  opposed  po8ltl<Jns  enabled  him  to 
extend  a  bridge  of  undirstandlng  to  such 
critics  as  are  open  to  dialogue.  He  pointed 
out.  In  this  connection,  that  all  his  Vietnam 
actions  since  lnauguratlo4  have  been  directed 
to  deescalatlon  of  the  Vlejtnamese  war — from 
his  troop  withdrawal  wl^ch  are  proceeding 
on  schedule  to  the  Catobodlan  operation 
which  by  blocking  blaod  invasions  can 
shorten  the  war  and  hasten  reduction  In 
military  forces. 

Thus  he  made  It  clear! that  the  objectives 
of  sincere  critics  are  the  s^ime  as  his  own,  and 
that  the  differences  are  a  matter  of  method. 
SlmUarly,  Ur.  NUon  m^de  It  clear  that  bis 
criticism  of  studenu  wa*  not  at  all  a  oon- 
demnation  of  dlssent«r» — he  upholds  th« 
right  of  dissent — but  of  trimlnals  for  whom 
be  says  bis  label  of  "bfrns"  is  too  kind  a 
word. 


And,  finally,  Mr.  Nixon  swept  away  any 
misunderstanding  about  either  "authoriz- 
ing" or  "muzzling"  statements  from  officials 
In  his  Administration.  This  Is  an  open  ad- 
ministration, he  reminded  Americans  (he  had 
said  it  before)  in  which  Cabinet  member* 
and  other  officers  of  the  government  are  free 
to  express  their  Individual  opinions. 

To  cap  the  entire  effort  to  reconcile  dissi- 
dents, insofar  as  they  are  open  to  reconcilia- 
tion, Mr.  NUon's  pre-dawn  visit  with  stu- 
dents who  were  In  Washington  for  a  massive 
demonstration  was  a  master  stroke.  In  one 
spontaneous  gesture,  he  removed  any  sem- 
blance of  cause  for  complaining  that  he  is 
oblivious  to  and  unresponsive  to  the  deep 
concerns  felt  by  sincere  demonstrators.  Such 
a  meeting  must  have  been  far  more  produc- 
tive than  a  programmed  confrontation  in 
which  agitators  set  the  stage  for  an  In- 
flammatory approach. 

The  President's  statements  at  the  press 
conference  wUl  not  change  the  mind  of  those 
who  are  Irrevocably  opposed  to  a  democratic 
system.  It  may  not  change  the  minds  of  hard- 
core isolationists  or  pacifists,  although  It 
could  cool  their  intemperance. 

But  with  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
troubled  over  rumors  and  accusations  and 
wondering  which  course  is  best,  Mr.  Nixon's 
words  should  help  provide  guidance  In  reach- 
ing rational  Judgments. 
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EDITORIAL  IN  THE  EDGEFIELD  AD- 
VERTISER SUPPORTING  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  weekly  press  is  one  of  the 
strongest  pillars  in  this  great  Republic, 
which  some  people  are  trying  to  tear 
down. 

Time  and  again,  the  voices  speaking 
from  our  weekly  newspapers  have  proven 
the  wisest  in  times  of  crisis.  Time  and 
again,  these  voices  have  refused  to  yield 
on  the  basic  principles  which  made 
America  great. 

Such  a  voice  was  heard  May  6  in  the 
town  of  Edgefield.  S.C,  when  Editor 
Walton  W.  Mims  of  the  Edgefield  Adver- 
tiser, penned  an  editorial  titled  "The 
President  Made  a  Decision  That  Every 
Citizen  Should  Make." 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  elaborate  on 
this  editorial  or  call  attention  to  certain 
of  its  paragraphs  for  the  words  of  the 
editor  express,  far  better  than  could  I, 
the  message  all  America  should  hear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Edgefield  Advertiser,  May  6,  1970] 
The  Pkisdjent  Madx  a  Decision  That  Evrar 
Crnz«N  Shoot-d  Makx 


President  NUon  has  stood  up  full  height 
In  a  new  resolve  of  patriotic  leadership.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  and  with  the  opposi- 
tion that  he  faces,  he  has  exemplified  a 
greater  courage  than  baa  been  shown  In  the 
White  House  in  many  years. 

It  was  a  decision  from  the  school  of  South- 
ern patriotism  and  whatever  It  might  have 
offered,  in  way  of  a  Southern  strategy  was  un- 
intended In  the  greater  drama  of  its  fateful- 
ness  and  necessity.  The  South  unquestion- 
ably is  with  Mr.  NUon. 

Just  how  far-reaching  Is  the  President's 
challenge  In  the  Par  East?  In  Its  unpredlcted 
timing,  it  presents  a  direct  challenge  to  Red 


China  and  Russia  beyond  what  they  have 
previously  faced. 

But  there  is  a  more  Imminent  challenge. 
It  Is  to  the  American  Citizen  to  stand  up 
for  country  on  every  campus,  in  every  orga- 
nization. In  every  community  and  circum- 
stance. 

What  the  Vice  President  rei-^rred  to  here  as 
"conditions  eroding  the  nation's  values  and 
principles"  Is  Just  now  the  conditions  of 
Internal  weakness,  that  are  seen  In  campus 
and  organizational  protests  and  more  quiet- 
ly have  appeared  in  the  absence  of  public 
care  for  a  long  time. 

The  President,  who  acknowledged  that  he 
was  placing  his  political  future  at  stake,  can- 
not ultimately  succeed,  and  there  would  fol- 
low a  catastrophe,  unless  his  action  awakens 
the  people  individually  and  collectively. 

It  Is  to  understand  now  and  to  care  about 
the  meaning  and  values  of  freedom! 

There  are  those  who  mindlessly  think  they 
benefit  by  the  "erosion  of  values  and  prin- 
ciples" about  which  the  Vice  President  spoke. 
They  are  found  not  only  on  campuses  where 
to  compensate  for  their  Illusion  about  life 
they  attach  themselves  to  spectacular  causes, 
but  are  found  In  all  areas  contributing  to 
changes  that  have  eroded  American  values 
and  principles,  and  therefore  to  the  enemy's 
c&usc. 

The  President's  courageous  action  hints  of 
a  new  will  for  victory  In  VletNam  following 
years  of  wasteful  warfare  that  has  left  over 
40.000  American  boys  dead,  and  up  to  now 
with  but  Uttle  hope!  With  enough  support 
he  could  order  victory! 

Here  are  his  words  In  describing  what  Is  at 
stake: 

"We  live  m  an  age  of  anarchy  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  We  see  mindless  attacks  on  all 
the  great  InstltuUona  which  have  been 
created  by  free  civUlzaUons  In  the  past  600 
years.  Here  In  the  United  States,  great  uni- 
versities are  being  systemaUcally  de- 
stroyed .  .  . 

"If  when  the  chips  are  down  the  U.S.  acts 
like  a  pitiful  helpless  giant,  the  forces  of  to- 
talitarianism and  anarchy  will  threaten  free 
nations  and  free  instltuUons  throughout 
the  world. 

"It  Is  not  our  power  but  our  will  and 
character  that  U  being  tested.  The  question 
all  Americans  must  ask  and  answer  tonight 
Is:  Does  the  richest  and  strongest  nation 
In  history  of  the  world  have  the  character 
to  meet  a  direct  challenge — 

"Whether  my  party  gains  in  November  Is 
nothing  compared  to  the  lives  of  400,000 
brave  American  men  fighting  for  our 
country — 

"I  would  rather  be  a  one-term  president 
than  to  be  a  two- term  President  at  the  cost 
of  seeing  America  become  a  second-rate 
power  and  see  this  nation  accept  the  first 
defeat  in  the  proud  190-yeap  history." 

But,  In  spite  of  thU  very  gerat  call  to  vic- 
tory m  the  Far  East  there  were  thoee  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  who  called 
the  action  "unl>ellevable".  "ghastly"  and 
"unthinkable." 

The  I»re6ldent  was  speaking  more  for  the 
South's  kind  of  patriotism,  and  he  perhas^ 
knew  that  this  great  region  would  be  st)lid 
with  him. 

Unfortunately  there  have  been  a  few  voices 
of  dissent,  and  close  to  home  a  monopoly 
dally  circulating  in  this  area  questions  the 
President's  logic. 

When  the  Vice  President  speaking  In 
Edgefield  ten  days  ago  said,  "It  Is  hard  to 
straighten  out  a  generation  of  problems  that 
we  have  allowed  to  develop,  but  It  can  be 
done,"  there  Is  little  question  about  what 
he  meant  in  the  context  of  his  speech  and 
In  the  major  confrontation  of  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration with  the  enemies  at  home— 
those  who  care  too  Uttle  about  their  country 
and  those  who  care  not  at  all.        • 
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It  is  time  to  Intimidate  the  International 
sponsors  of  atheism  and  human  slavery — a 
relatively  few  men  conspiring  to  change  the 
"values  and  principles"  that  have  given  as- 
cendancy to  America,  and  they  would  rule 
the  world  In  the  ancient  form  of  barbaric 
darkness! 


SETBACK     IN     HANOI     TIMETABLE 
BECAUSE  OP  CAMBODIA  ACTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  fact  that  President  Nixon's 
Cambodia  action  is  accomplishing  just 
what  he  intended  finds  support  in  an 
article  published  in  the  May  20,  1970, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  by  John 
Wheeler  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Piled  from  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia, 
the  article  is  titled  "Cambodia  Invasion 
Reported  Upsetting  Hanoi's  Timetable." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  30,  1970] 

Cambodian    Invasion    Reported    Upsetting 

Hanoi's  Timetable 

(By  John  T.  Wheeler) 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  May  19. — A  Com- 
munist source  said  today  that  the  allied  of- 
fensive In  Cambodia  might  have  upset 
Hanoi's  timetable  for  Indochina. 

The  source,  who  Is  In  frequent  contact 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  high  command, 
said  Communist  Intelligence  learned  of  the 
allied  plans  several  days  In  advance  and  all 
major  units  were  out  of  the  path  long  be- 
fore allied  air  and  ground  forces  hit. 

Reports  from  the  field  Indicated  that  allied 
kill  claims  were  overly  optimistic  but  that 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  casualties 
bad  been  serious  nonetheless,  according  to 
the  source.  The  heaviest  blow  was  the  large 
amount  of  stockpiled  weapons  and  food  cap- 
tured, plus  a  major  disruption  of  Com- 
munist communications  In  the  onetime 
sanctuaries  of  eastern  Cambodia. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
units  had  been  conventional  rather  than 
guerrilla  units,  the  allied  thrust  might  have 
destroyed  them.  As  It  Is,  the  source  specu- 
lated, the  Communists'  timetable  was  con- 
sidered to  be  knocked  back,  possibly  for 
years,  because  of  lost  supplies  and  because 
the  Communist-command  troops  now  were 
fighting  on  more  fronts. 

The  source  claimed  that  the  advance  Com- 
munist Intelligence  permitted  East  Bloc 
diplomats  to  Inform  Lon  Nol  one  day,  before 
the  Invasion  started.  The  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment was  warned  It  was  "playing  with 
fire"  If  It  went  along  with  the  Invasion.  The 
Initial  Cambodian  reaction  was  to  say  any 
violation  of  Its  neutrality  would  be  protested. 
Later  the  government  gave  tacit  approval  to 
the  offensive. 

The  source  also  said  that  East  Bloc  Intel- 
ligence agents  here  closely  investigated  the 
March  18  coup  that  brought  Lon  Nol  to  pow- 
er and  concluded  the  United  States  played 
no  part  In  It. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  indicates  that  the  Cambodian  ac- 
tion is  accomplishing  just  what  the  Pres- 
ident intended — a  setback  In  the  North 
Vietnamese  timetable  in  South  Vietnam. 
Hopefully  the  result  of  this  setback  will 
be  a  further  strengthening  of  the  Viet- 
namization  program  so  that  when  Amer- 
ican forces  disengage  from  combat  next 
summer  the  South  Vietnamese  will  be 
able  to  preserve  their  liberty. 


That  is  all  the  United  States  wishes  to 
accomplish  in  South  Vietnam,  a  condi- 
tion which  will  permit  the  18  million 
people  of  that  Asian  country  to  deter- 
mine their  own  fate. 

In  his  address  to  the  American  people 
President  Nixon  noted  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  "began  to  expand  these 
sanctuaries  4  weeks  ago."  This  came 
after  the  change  of  government  in 
Phnompenh.  It  is  true  the  situation 
changed  because  of  a  political  develop- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  the 
chief  reason  for  this  strike  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  military  buildup  which  took 
advantage  of  this  political  development. 
While  critics  of  the  administration  re- 
fuse to  accept  this  fact,  as  logical  as  it 
may  be,  perhaps  they  will  accept  the  re- 
port of  the  new  government  in  Cam- 
bodia. This  government,  noting  the 
buildup  and  increased  Communist  ac- 
tivity against  Cambodian  military  units, 
filed  a  report  with  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  in  New  York  and  tisked 
that  this  report  be  circulated  to  Council 
members. 

The  report  was  contained  in  a  letter 
dated  May  1,  1970,  from  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Cambodia  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Letter  Dated  May  1,  1970.  From  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  Cambodia  to  the 
United  Nations  Addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent OF  the  Secukity  Council 
On  Instructions  from  my  Oovernment  and 
further   to  my  letter  No.   1919  of  27  April 
1970   (S/9769),  I  have  the  honour  to  state 
the   following    for   the    Information   of   the 
members  of  the  Security  Council : 

On  24  April  1970,  at  about  8  a.m.,  the 
Khmer  National  Defence  Forces  attacked 
from  the  rear  a  force  of  approximately  sUty 
Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  who  were 
setting  an  ambush  In  the  area  of  Kaun  Sath, 
some  ten  kilometres  south-east  of  Kampot. 
The  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  with- 
drew, leaving  behind  nine  dead,  four  Chinese 
rifles  and  six  grenades  and  taking  with  them 
some  twenty  dead  and  wounded. 

The  same  day,  at  about  9  a.m.,  the  admin- 
istrative post  at  Sre  Cheng,  twenty  kilometres 
of  Chhouk,  In  Kampot,  came  under  violent 
attack  by  the  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet- 
Namese.  Overrun  by  the  numerically  su- 
perior enemy,  the  defenders  evacuated  the 
post.  There  were  casualties  on  both  sides. 

The  same  day,  at  about  4  p.m.,  the  Vlet- 
Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  pillaged  the 
railway  station  at  Banley  Chas.  district  of 
Samrong,  twelve  kilometres  south-west  of 
Chambak,  In  Tak^o.  The  statlonmaster  was 
taken  prisoner  and  was  released  on  25  April 
1970. 

During  the  same  day,  operations  con- 
tinued for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  town 
of  Angtassom,  which  had  been  under  attack 
by  the  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese 
since  23  April  1970.  At  about  6  p.m.,  para- 
troops of  the  Khmer  National  Defence  Forces 
attacked  the  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Na- 
mese, who  were  trying  to  maintain  their  hold 
on  the  town.  Hand-to-hand  fighting  ensued. 
The  enemy  left  behind  fifteen  dead  and  took 
a  number  of  dead  and  wounded  with  them. 
Cambodian  casualties  were  light. 

The  same  day.  at  about  7  p.m.,  the  Vlet- 
Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  once  again  at- 


tacked the  town  of  Kompong  Trabdk.  In 
Prey  Veng.  The  Khmer  National  Defence 
Forces  struck  back  vigorously,  compelling 
the  enemy  to  withdraw  after  suffering  casu- 
alties. 

During  the  night  of  24-25  April  1970,  the 
town  of  Mlmot,  In  Phkar  Rumcbek,  was  sub- 
jected to  two  harassing  attacks  by  the  Vlet- 
Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese.  Vigorous 
counter-action  by  the  Khmer  National  De- 
fence Forces  compelled  the  enemy  to  with- 
draw, leaving  behind  one  dead,  one  Chinese 
rifle  and  one  grenade. 

During  the  same  night,  the  post  at  Sre 
Chea,  some  ten  kilometers  north  of  the  town 
of  Kompong  Trach,  in  Kampot,  which  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Vlet-Cong  and  North 
Vlet-Namese  at  about  noon  on  24  April 
1970,  was  subjected  to  another  harassing 
attack  by  those  forces,  who  were  estimated 
at  battalion  strength,  at  about  2  a.m.  Over- 
run by  the  numerically  superior  enemy,  the 
Cambodian  defenders  evacuated  the  post. 
There  were  casualties  on  both  sides. 

On  26  April  1970,  at  about  9:30  a.m.,  the 
Khmer  National  Defence  Forces  fought  a 
two-hour  engagement  with  some  sixty  Vlet- 
Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  at  the  vlUage 
of  Tuol  Trabdk,  two  kilometers  south  of 
Prasaut,  in  Svay  Rieng.  The  enemy  left  be- 
hind five  dead,  including  two  Vlet-Namese 
nationals  from  Chlphou,  as  well  as  one 
rifle  and  two  rocket-launcher  projectiles  and 
took  a  number  of  dead  and  wounded  away 
with  them,  Cambodian  casualties  were  light. 
During  the  night  of  26-27  April  1970.  the 
town  of  Chhlong.  In  KratU,  was  once  again 
attacked  by  the  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Viet- 
Namese  and  the  police  station  was  set  on 
fire.  The  fighting  is  continuing. 

On  27  April  1970,  at  about  7  a.m.,  the 
vUlage  of  Tuol  Kandal,  some  ten  kilometers 
south-west  of  Suong,  In  Kompong  Cham, 
was  attacked  by  about  100  Vlet-Cong  and 
North  Vlet-Namese.  The  Cambodian  defend- 
ers struck  back  vigorously  and  suffered  light 
casualties. 

The  Khmer  Government  and  people  are 
profoundly  indignant  at  this  escalating  series 
of  overt  acts  of  criminal  aggression  com- 
mitted Inside  Cambodian  territc«7  by  the 
Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  forces, 
who  are  thus  violating  the  sovereignty,  In- 
dependence and  territorial  Integrity  of  neu- 
tral, peaceful  Cambodia  and  are  trampling 
underfoot  the  1964  Geneva  Agreements  and 
International  law. 

The  Khmer  Government  and  people  call 
upon  all  countries  devoted  to  peace  and  Jus- 
tice to  bear  witness  to  these  facts  and  hold 
the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  VIet-Nam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vlet-Nam  (Vlet-Cong)  fully 
resp>onslble  for  any  grave  consequences  which 
ensue  from  the  present  policy  of  aggression 
and  expansionism. 

They  are  entitled  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  ensure  the  defence  and  survival 
of  their  country,  which  can  under  no  cir- 
cumstances bow  to  the  Jungle  law  being  im- 
posed on  It  by  the  Imperialist  Vlet-Cong  and 
North  Vlet-Namese  Invaders. 

I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  have 
this  communication  circulated  as  a  Security 
Council  document. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  some 
will  argue  that  our  Cambodian  action 
was  in  direct  response  to  the  pressure  be- 
ing placed  on  the  new  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment by  the  North  Vietnamese  smd 
Vietcong.  This  report  to  the  United  Na- 
tions certainly  indicates  such  pressure 
was  being  applied. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  supplies  and  soldiers  in  such 
numbers  in  Cambodia  that  it  was  able  to 
laimch  attacks  in  two  directions  certainly 
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Vietnam    RE&)nmoN 
Whereas.  Negotiations  v  1th  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  «"  Bleg^tlons  in  Pjxis 
for   a  poUtical  settlement  of  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict  have  failed   to  produce  any  resuiu 

whatever:  and  _^«n» 

Whereas.  The  enemy  h  as  not  only  gwa^y 
stepped  up  its  offensive  military  a"l°«»  '"^ 
SouthVlet  Nam.  but  hai.  also  expanded  the 
area  of  iu  aggressive  o]  orations  into  Laos 
and  Cambodia;  and 

Whereas,  The  enemy's  intensification  ot  the 
conflict  in  the  whole  of  Indo-Chlna  seriously 
endanger,  the  success  of  our  VletnamUaUon 
progrwn  and  threatens  the  salety  of  the  re- 
^ami^  American  and  a  lied  troops  in  South 
Viet  Najn;  and  ^ 

Whereas.  The  Presldisnt  of  the  United 
Stat«8  has  iniuated  a  program  for  the  ellm- 
InaUon  of  enemy  sanctiiarles  presently  en- 
loved  and  uUllzed  to  a  hlkh  degree,  thwarting 
i^  e"rt.  to  achieve  victory  In  Viet  Nam: 
now   therefore,  be  it  „         ..      ^„„ 

Reived,  by  the  National  ExecuUve  Com- 
mittee of  The  Amencat  Legion  m  regular 
meeting  assembled  In  I$dlanapoUs,  Indiana, 
^  M^y  «^-^,  1970.  exprtei  the  wholehearted 
support  of  The  America4  Legion  of  the  Pres  - 
dent>  decUion  to  elimiaate  Communist  mil- 
itary sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  and  we  call 
upon  the  members  oi  Congress  and  the 
American  people  as  a  f  hole  to  give  It  the 

same  support:  and  be  It  .       _, 

Further  resolved.  tUi  The  American 
Legion  urged  the  Presljlent  to  Uke  further 
action,  as  and  when  bcldeems  It  essential  to 
the  safety  of  our  troopt  In  Sf^th  Viet  N^ 
and  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  that  con- 
flict to  eUmlnate,  by]  military  action  *U 
enemy  sanctuaries.  initallaUons  and  areas 
wherever  situated  that]  afford  actual  or  po- 
tentlal  bases  for  enemty  action  against  our 
forces  and  those  of  out  allies;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved,  Thit  the  necessary  mill- 
tary  acUon  be  Uken  t^  the  sole  purpose  of 
hastening  the  cessation  of  fighting  and  in- 
ducing the  acceleration  of  tho«i  poUtlcal 
conversations  that  wll<  secure  a  lasting  and 
honorable  peace. 
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Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  and  many  others  like  it  which 
mUlions  of  American  people  have  en- 
dorsed in  recent  weeks  support  President 
Nixon  in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  obli- 
gations as  Commander  in  Chief. 

In  so  doing,  he  is  carrying  out  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  the  American  people^ 
In  support  of  this  claim.  I  submit  the 
words  of  the  President  who.  in  his  tele- 
vision address,  April  30,  1970.  stated  as 
follows: 

A  majority  of  the  American  pecple  are  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 
The  action  I  have  taken  tonight  Is  Indis- 
pensable for  the  continuing  success  of  the 
withdrawal  program. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  want  to 
end  this  war  rather  than  have  It  drag  on 
interminably.  The  action  I  take  tonight  will 

"^A^marorl^ty'^rthe  American  people  want 
to  keen  the  casualties  of  our  brave  men  in 
Vietnam  at  an  absolute  minimum.  The  action 
I  take  tonight  Is  essential  if  we  are  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

Mr  President,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  this  great  Nation  has  put  Ws  neck 
on  the  line  for  our  fighting  men  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  a  duty  to  support  him 
in  the  difficult  decisions  he  has  had  to 
make  and  In  those  ^e  ^^f^  ah^d.  As 
long  as  he  is  Commander  in  Chief,  it  is 
folly  to  do  otherwise.  . 

In  my  view,  he  has  acted  wisely  and 
courageously.  It  is  also  my  »>«"«'»'"*- 
jorlty  of  th?  American  people  feel  the 
same  way. 


cers  simply  shrug  it  off  ?  Is  John  allowed 
to  walk  away  unimpeded? 

Here  Is  a  more  serious  situation:  The 
local  bank  bounces  one  of  John's  checks, 
much  to  his  distress.  In  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge he  tosses  a  fire  bomb  into  the 
lobby  that  night.  This  is  arson— one  of 
the  most  serious  crimes  known  to  com- 
mon law.  Would  not  the  local  authorities 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  see  that  John 
was  brought  to  justice? 

Mr.  President,  the  answers  to  these 
hypothetlcals  are  obvious.  No  one  doubts 
that  In  each  case  John  would  be  Immedi- 
ately arrested  and  dealt  with  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  the  law.  Is  this  not  dis- 
crimination then,  Mr.  President?  Mr.  Doe 
is  made  to  answer  for  his  indiscretions 
while  other  individuals  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances are  allowed  wide  latitude 
merely  because  they  represent  a  "cause" 
and  because  they  manage  to  get  a  mob 
to  accompany  them. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  are 
forever  vigilant  when  it  comes  to  seek- 
ing out  and  exposing  alleged  dlscrimina- 
Uon  and  lack  of  due  process,  whether 
real  or  imagined.  Those  who  are  sincere 
In  this  crusade  should  accord  publicity 
to  this  curious  lack  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 


HAVE      AMERICANS     l^^^J?^ 
CAPACITY    TO    BE    SHOCKED    BY 
OUTRAGEOUS  CONDUCT? 
Mr      THURMOND.     Mr.     President 
James  J   Kilpatrick  made  a  good  point 
in  the  May  19  Star  when  he  woridered 
whether  Americans  had  lost  their  ca- 
pacity to  be  shocked  by  outrageous  con- 

*^"By  way  of  example,  he  mentioned 
Secretary  Finch's  nonreaction  when  a 
rowdy  group  ot  trespassers  invaded  his 
Sfce  and  decupled  It  for  several  hours. 
He  also  pointed  to  Dr.  Larsens  do- 
nothing  attitude  when  some  profane 
hoodlum  threw  a  pie  In  his  face  at  a 
Government  hearing.  ,  „*  fv,»t 

Mr  President,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  word  "discrimination"  has  become 
such  an  effective  and  emotional  raUy- 
ing  cry  in  recent  years,  one  wonders  why 
it  has  not  occurred  to  the  average    man 
nn  the  street"  that  he  is  being  severely 
SLrimSaSl  against.  What  If  John  Do;^ 
the  average  middle  American    decided 
to  force  his  way  uninvited  into  the  office 
of  a  major  Cabinet  officer,  solely  because 
he  wanted  to  see  this  important  man 
and  spend  the  afternoon  observing  the 
acUvities  there.  How  far  would  he  get? 
How  long  would  his  presence  be  toler- 
ated' Or  consider  this  situation:  John 
attends  a  hearing  at  which  some  matter 
of  interest  is  being  investigated.  Sud- 
denly he  realizes  that  the  presiding  offi- 
cer    Is  saying  something  he  does  not 
agree  with;   so  he  grabs  the  nearest 
bucket  of  water  and  throws  it  in  Uie 
man's  face.  Do  the  nearby  poUce  offl- 


ADMIRAL  SMEDBERGS  LETTER  TO 
THE  RETIRED  OFFICERS  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr    THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  yesterday's  debate,  a  ques- 
tion was  raised  concerning  the  briehng 
which   the  President  gave   to   Admiral 
Smedberg  HI.  president  of  the  Retired 
Officers  Association.  I  was  not  present  at 
that  briefing,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
transpired  or  what  tiie  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was.  However.  Admiral  Smed- 
berg s  account  of  it  was  most  interesting 
to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  mUitary  capability  of  tills  Nation. 
Admiral  Smedberg's  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ROA  was  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord   yesterday,   but   "«    attention    was 
drawn  to  tiie  real  point  of  the  letter, 
namely,  the  precarious  state  of  the  u.b. 
mUitary  strengtii.  Neither  tiie  debate  on 
Uie  floor  nor  the  news  accounts  about 
the  incident  gave  any  reference  to  the 
major    thrust    of    Admiral    Smedberg  s 
concern.  .    . 

The  letter  was  put  into  the  Record  but 
the  atUchments  were  omitted.  These  at- 
tachments were  of  extreme  importance 
in  view  of  tiie  current  drive  t^  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Admiral  Smedberg  as  a  result  of  his 
briefing  included  a  number  of  back- 
ground facts  related  to  national  defense^ 
It  appears  that  some  have  been  re  uctant 
to  talk  about  these  facts  and  reluctant 
to  give  ttiem  the  full  publicity  which  they 
deserve.  As  Admiral  Smedberg  said: 

The  sobering,  even  startling,  developments 
of  the  past  few  years  reUyed  to  us  by  the 
Pr^d'e^many  /f  the  deUlle  of  which  ^^^^^ 
been  released  by  the  Secretary  of  De'e'jse 
mdlcate  that  the  U.S.  U  now  very  close  ^o  the 
point  where  its  citizens  must  !»«*«  » /^^T 
Slon  whether  we  are  to  continue  as  a  first 
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rate  world  power  or  be  willing  to  settle  for 
second  best. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  of  Admiral 
Smedberg  and  his  memo  entitled,  "Back- 
ground Facts  Related  to  National  De- 
fense." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Retired  OrncEKs  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  13,  1970. 
Dear  Fellow  Officer:  Our  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  ''resident  of  the  United  States, 
has  made  a  difficult  and  courageous  decision 
to  attack  and  destroy  North  Vietnamese 
bases  and  war  supplies  along  the  South  Viet- 
namese border  inside  Cambodia.  His  goals 
ar-  understandable,  particularly  to  military 
men;  (1)  to  shorten  the  war,  (2)  to  save 
American  lives,  (3)  to  enable  his  Vletnaml- 
zatlon  plan  to  carry  on  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, (4)  to  permit  self-determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  continue  to  frui- 
tion, and  (5)  to  minimize  the  prospects  of  a 
disastrous  defeat  as  the  strength  of  our 
forces  In  Vietnam  grows  less  during  his  pre- 
viously announced  withdrawal  program. 

The  order  has  been  given,  American  mili- 
tary men  are  now  in  combat  carrying  out 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  orders,  and  some 
are  dying  In  order  that  a  larger  number 
may  live. 

At  bo.  .le,  opponents  of  the  Administration, 
the  "Doves",  the  Peace-At-Any-Price  advo- 
cates, and  those  who  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  United  States  has  only  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  in  order 
for  universal  peace  to  exist  throughout  the 
world,  are  working  right  now  to  tie  the 
hands  of  our  President  In  this  endeavor. 
Many  well-meaning  supporters  of  those  i>ol- 
Icies  seem  to  iorget  the  additional  Jeopardy 
to  which  such  actions  will  subject  our  troops 
ir   Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  told  me,  and  a  few  other 
ofltcers  of  veterans  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, two  days  before  his  talk  to  the  Na- 
tion, that  the  action  he  was  soon  to  order 
was  Imperative  If  we  were  to  escape  the 
probability  of  total  and  humiliatine  defeat 
in  Vietnam.  Information  from  captured  en- 
emy documents,  prisoner  interrogation,  aer- 
ial reconnaissance  and  other  Intelligence 
sources  available  to  him  had  coi^vlnced  him 
and  his  military  advisors  that  our  position 
in  South  Vietnam  would  soon  be  untenable, 
the  Vietnamlzatlon  program  destroyed,  and 
a  humiliating  defeat  in  Vietnam  almost  as- 
sured unless  he  ordered  Immediate  and  posi- 
tive action  to  destroy  the  forces  and  mas- 
sive supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  food  and 
equipment  which  had  been  stored  in  un- 
derground shelters  in  North  Vietnamese 
■sanctuaries"  on  the  Cambodian  side  of  the 
border  along  the  great  length  of  South  Viet- 
nam. These  stores  were,  he  said,  sufficient 
to  supply  several  North  Vietnamese  divisions 
for  six  months. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President  had  no 
alternative;  to  do  nothing  would  almost  cer- 
tainly Insure  the  loss  of  all  that  we  have 
been  fighting  for  In  suport  of  free  peoples 
everywhere,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
principles  for  which  more  than  40,000  Amer- 
ican men  have  died  In  this  war. 

The  voices  of  the  organized  minority  are 
stridently  raised  against  our  President's  ac- 
tion, giving  great  comfort  and  aid  to  the 
enemy. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  citizen  who  holds,  or 
has  held,  a  oonunlsslon  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
you  will  want  to  add  your  support  to  thoee 
of  us  who  have  for  too  long  been  the  "Silent 
Majority"  by  upholding  our  Oommander-ln- 


Chlef  In  his  resolve  to  bring  about  an  honor- 
able peace,  maintain  the  integrity  of  this 
nation,  fulfill  Its  commitments  to  its  allies, 
and  honor  those  who  have  died  In  their  ef- 
forts to  preserve  freedom  for  all  pteoples. 

At  the  tl;  le  of  our  meeting,  the  President 
gave  us  a  detailed  briefing  on  our  general 
military  posture.  Beginning  on  page  3  I  have 
briefly  outlined  some  of  his  more  pertinent 
and  important  points. 

If  you   agree  with   the   viewpoint  I  have 
expressed,  I  urge  you  as  a  private  citizen  to 
take    immediate   and    positive    action   along 
the  lines  suggested  on  the  following  page. 
Sincerely, 

W.  R.  Smedberg.  m. 
President,  Vice  Admiral,  USN,  Retired. 

Background  Pacts  Relatix  to 
National  Defense 
I  By  W.  R.  Smedberg  III) 
On  28  April  1970  a  small  group  of  top  offi- 
cials of  organizations  which  actively  support 
an  adequate  national  defense  for  the  United 
States  met  with  the  President  In  the  White 
House  Cabinet  room.  I  was  honored  to  be  one 
of  that  group. 

The  President  talked  for  more  than  an 
hour  of  the  particular  problems  bearing  on 
our  national  security,  llils  most  unusual,  if 
not  unprecedented,  talk  to  a  group  of  most- 
ly retired  military  and  naval  i>ersonnfI,  and 
the  frankness  with  which  he  expressed  his 
ideas,  were  positive  proof  of  the  trust  and 
confidence  our  Commander-in-Chief  places 
in  those  men  and  women  who  have  given  so 
many  years  of  their  lives  to  insure  the  secu- 
rity of  this  nation. 

The  President  commented  on  trends  which 
appear  fashionable  today,  the  viewing  of 
patriotism  with  scorn,  the  downgrading  of 
those  in  the  military  services,  and  the  efforts 
to  cut  back  on  our  national  defense.  He  rec- 
ognized, as  do  many  military  men,  that  mili- 
tary forces  and  military  spending  are  looked 
upon  In  some  quarters  as  Inherently  evil. 

He  recognized  the  high  motives  behind 
many  of  those  who  wish  to  take  money  from 
the  defense  budget  In  order  to  modernize 
ghettos,  rebuild  cities  and  clean  our  pol- 
luted air  and  water.  The  President  believes 
that  there  must  be  major  improvement  In 
those  areas,  but  he  said  that  unless  this 
country  has  adequate  defenses,  there  may  be 
no  environment,  at  all,  to  worry  about  In  the 
years  ahead.  Therefore,  he  feels  that  there 
must  be  proper  balance  between  the  required 
security  needs  of  this  country  and  the  money 
spent  in  Improving  those  areas  which  must 
be  Improved. 

In  my  happy  retirement  I  had  thought 
that  we  were  maintaining  our  deterrent  ca- 
pability and  therefore  our  security.  But  the 
sobering^  even  startling  developments  of  the 
past  few  years  related  to  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent, many  of  the  details  of  which  have 
been  released  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Indicate  that  the  United  States  Is  now  very 
close  to  the  point  where  its  citizens  must 
make  a  decision  whether  we  are  to  continue 
as  a  first  rate  world  power  or  be  willing  to 
settle  for  second  best. 

The  President  laid  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet's  attitude,  as  ex- 
pressed repeatedly.  Is  one  of  expansion, 
whereas  that  of  the  United  States  Is  purely 
defensive. 

Facts  which  I  have  learned  and  which  I 
want  to  bring  to  your  personal  attention 
are: 

1.  At  the  time  of  tLe  Cuban  crisis,  the 
United  States  had  an  overall  10  to  1  supe- 
riority in  ICBIiis.  Now  the  Soviets  are  ahead 
In  total  numbers  and  greatly  ahead  In  ex- 
plosive power. 

3.  In  the  older  category  of  multi-megaton 
ICBMs  such  as  the  Titan  and  comparable 


Soviet  missiles,  the  Soviets  In  1965  had  a 
better  than  4-1  advantage  and  they  still 
maintain  that  position. 

3.  In  1965  the  United  States  had  880  oper- 
ational Mlnutemen  missiles.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion had  nothing  comparable.  Today,  the  So- 
vleU  have  over  800  such  launchers  opera- 
tional and  a  projected  force  that  could  ex- 
ceed 1,000  within  the  next  two  years. 

4.  In  1965,  the  Soviets  .had  no  operational 
launcher  for  Its  large  SS-9  missile,  which 
can  carry  a  25  megaton  load.  Today  they 
have  220  operational  systems  and  60  or  more 
under  construction.  The  United  States  has 
no  counterpart  to  this  system. 

5.  The  Soviets  are  continuing  work  on 
their  an  tl -ballistic  missile  (ABM)  deploy- 
ment In  the  Moscow  area  and  presently  have 
a  total  of  64  launchers  In  place.  The  United 
States  has  none. 

6.  In  the  past  year  the  Soviets  installed 
over  120  additional  ICBM  sites;  the  U.S. 
none. 

7.  In  the  past  year  the  Soviets  built  8  new 
nuclear  submarines  with  nuclear  missile 
capability.  We  build  none.  We  still  have  a  su- 
periority of  almost  2','i  to  1  In  nuclear  sub- 
marines capable  of  delivering  nuclear  war- 
heads from  the  sea,  but,  by  1975,  the  Soviets 
will  not  only  have  equalled,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  construction  will  have  passed  our 
sea-based  nuclear  delivery  capability. 

8.  In  1965,  neither  a  depressed  trajectory 
ICBM  nor  a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombard- 
ment System  existed  in  either  the  Soviet  or 
U.S.  inventory.  Today,  the  Soviets  have  tested 
both  configurations  and  may  have  an  op- 
erational version  ready  for  deployment.  The 
United  States  has  developed  nothing  com- 
parable to  these  systems. 

9.  In  1965,  there  was  no  development  un- 
derway of  a  so-called  Undersea  Long-Range 
Missile  System  (tJLMS)  by  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  the  United 
States  Is  spending  relatively  small  sums  in 
research  and  development  of  such  a  system. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  testing  a  new,  long-range 
missile  for  possible  Naval  use. 

10.  In  1965,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force 
consisted  of  slightly  over  200  aircraft.  The 
U.S.  heavy  bomber  force  strength  was  about 
780.  Today,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force 
Is  slightly  under  200.  U.S.  heavy  bomber 
strength  had  declined  to  about  550. 

These  were  sobering  statements;  in  fact 
startling  to  me  in  both  frankness  and  facts. 
Six  years  ago  when  I  retired  from  the  Navy, 
figures  and  statements  such  as  these  were 
"Top  Secret."  This  new  policy  of  the  present 
Administration  of  disclosing  such  facts  to 
the  American  people  Is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion and  commendation  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  may  be  possible  that  a  potential 
enemy  will  gain  some  additional  knowledge, 
but  the  probability  Is  that  these  facts  are 
known  to  his  Intelligence  agencies  already. 
They  should,  therefore,  properly  be  known 
by  all  Americans.  Only  If  each  citizen  Is 
aware  of  the  threats  to  ovir  security  can  he 
support  with  confidence  a  defense  adequate 
to  guarantee  our  continuing  security. 

I  think  most  of  us  around  that  Cabinet 
table  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  serious- 
ness of  the  President.  He  had  no  cheerful 
smile  after  the  first  few  minutes  when  he 
greeted  us.  We  recognized  that  he  felt  the 
facts  were  grim  and  that  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  present  them  as  they  appeared  to 
him,  without  camouflage  or  softening. 

The  President  left  no  doubt  but  that  his 
objective  Is  to  restore  and  then  to  maintain 
peace,  but  he  understands,  perhaps  better 
than  any  man  In  America  today,  that  one 
does  not  achieve  or  maintain  peace  from 
a  posture  of  weakness. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
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Carolina   for  placing  the^ 
tiie  Record. 

As  in  his  case.  I  have 
wires,  letters,  and 
my  State  Indicating  very 
for  the  President.  And  I 
future,  wish  to  place  those 
Record.  At  this  time,  ho^fe 
to  make  it  rather  clear 
that  it  is  not  just  in  South! 
in  Florida  and  in  practicjjlly 
South  that  this  situation 
ing  in  the  Record  the 
an  editorial  from  today's 
bune  entitled  'Strong 
President." 

The  editorial  reads  in 

That  was  a  mighty  lmpre4sl 
patriotism   and   loyalty   to 
that  the  construction  workers 
York  Wednesday.  More  than 
they  marched  down  Broadw 
strated  in  front  of  City  hai: 
"love   of  country  and  love 
our  country's  flag." 

They    sang     ■The   Star   Sp^: 
and  "Ood  Bless  America": 
fervent  speeches  defending 
Nam  policy  and  attacking  his 
and  they  hanged  one  of  the 
cates  of  a  blitz  puUout  from 
York's     Mayor     Lindsay — In 
Umppost. 

Peter  J.   Brennan.   president 
structlon    Trades    council 
that  "history  is  being  made 
cause   we   are  supporting 
Nam  and  President  Nixon." 

History  was  Indeed  being 
the    backbone    of    American 
a  Republican  President  and 
with  ticker  tape  In  the  innei 
were,  of  corporate  management 
to    Mayor    Lindsay    was    an 
monlal  to  the  fact  that  he 
for  all  Americans,  even  In 
be  deserved  It. 

According  to  a  Gallup 
magazine.  50  per  cent  of  the 
pie  support  the  Cambodian 
percent  oppose  it  ( the  rest  hi 
In  Chicago,  a  Tkibunc  poll 
per  cent  favorable  showing 
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Mr.  President.  I  note 
leading  item  in  the  contributors 
of    the    New    York   Times 
eloquent  support  of  the 
the  President's  policy  fro^ 
a  clergyman.  And  I  want 
in  the  Rkcord. 

This  letter  to  the  editor 


reads  in  part: 

To  Back  Nixon  o>(  Wab 

To  the  Editob: 

As  a  clergyman  who  for  fifty  years  In  the 
parish  ministry  has  been  a  member  of  mo6t 
of  the  peace,  interfaith  and  ecumenical 
agencies.  I  plead  for  understi  ndlng  and  sup- 
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munlty  to  this  continual  flow  of  thousands 
of  soldiers,  massive  supplies  to  the  aid  of  the 
Vletcong.  Over  a  period  of  five  years  all  of 
this  produced  only  a  stalemate  and  the  con- 
stant attrition  of  human  life. 

PBESroENT'S    PLAN 

When  the  President  took  office  he  said  he 
had  a  plan  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  He 
began  by  bringing  home  120.000  men  during 
his  first  year,  and  has  promised  to  bring 
home  150.000  more  this  coming  year,  with 
all  home  by  the  end  of  1971. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  decision  that  the  centers  of  military 
strength  and  resources  North  Vietnam  had 
established  in  occupied  Cambodia  first  had 
to  be  destroyed  was  made  to  protect  the 
safety  of  American  soldiers  as  they  await 
their  return  home  and  during  their  embarka- 
tion. The  Cambodian  action  will  provide 
nine  months  of  protection  for  them  and  for 
the  strengthening  of  South  Vietnam  forces. 

The  President  and  the  Defense  Secretary 
have  promised  that  all  action  In  Cambodia 
will  cease  by  the  end  of  June.  But  the  re- 
turn of  the  American  forces  from  the  Far 
East  will  be  determined  not  by  slogans,  or 
crowds,  or  mass  confrontation  of  civilians  In 
the  capitals  of  the  world:  but  by  experience, 
knowledge  and  expertise  In  the  logistics  of 
moving  great  masses  of  men  and  material. 
Peace  Is  not  merely  the  ending  of  strife,  but 
the  tranquillity  of  order. 

This  is  the  wise  pathway  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  greatest  measure  of  peace  in  our 
time — an  accomplishment  which  Is  the  pur- 
pose and  prayer  of  all  Americans.  The  Presi- 
dent deserves  our  trust  and  support. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  the  Reverend 
Russell  J.  Clinchy,  Princeton.  N.J., 
May  13.  1970. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  wanted  these 
two  articles  to  appear  in  the  Record  to 
show  that  support  of  the  President  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  that  part  of  the 
Nation  which  is  supposed  to  think  in  a 
little  more  military  terms,  which  sup- 
plies the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  from  my  own  State,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  from  Alabama,  and  other  great 
leaders  of  our  military  forces,  but  is  also 
coming  from  such  great  sources  of  popu- 
lation as  Chicago  and  New  York,  as 
stated  in  these  eloquent  articles. 


his   efforts    to 


port    of    President    Nixon 
achieve  peace. 

This  will  need  an  understanding  by  all 
Americans  of  the  clrcumst  inces  In  Indo- 
china with  which  he  must  (ieal.  The  south- 
ern border  of  North  Vietnam  ,1s  the  DMZ,  the 
whole  western  border  Is  Lao4  and  Cambodia. 
In  spite  of  encirclement,  Haldol  for  years  has 
t>een  pouring  men  and  supplies  Into  South 
Vietnam  by  acts  of  Invasion  of  two  neutral 
countries.  I 

These  were  carried  out  without  protest 
from  the  American  peace  grpups,  honorable 
and  dishonorable.  By  their  demands  for  the 
ending  of  American  bombinjg  of  the  souro* 
of  that  supply,  these  groups  also  gave  Im- 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3  o'clock 
and  26  minutes  p.m.  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia). 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  is  necessarily  absent  today  on 
business  in  his  State.  In  his  absence,  he 
has  requested  that  I  submit  remarks, 


which  he  had  intended  to  deliver  person- 
ally today,  relative  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging. 

The  outstanding  work  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams in  the  area  of  aging  is  well  estab- 
lished. I  have  been  fortunate  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  and  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  in  this  field  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  material  to  which  he  refers  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  statement  by  Senator  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  material  therein 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
A  Call  fob  Action  on  Aging:  Trc   Annual 

Report  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 

Aging 
(Statement  by  Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams) 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  filed  its 
annual  report,  "Developments  In  Aging: 
1969." 

I  am  happy  to  comment  at  this  time,  along 
with  our  ranking  Minority  member — the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont.  Senator 
Prouty — on  the  meaning  and  Impwrtauce  of 
this  document. 

For  one  thing,  the  report  issues  an  Interim 
discussion  of  the  major  study  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  1^  years.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  our  Inquiry  Into  the  "Economic- 
of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share  In  Abun- 
dance." 

That  study  has.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
experts  In  the  field  of  aging  and  in  mary 
other  fields,  provided  the  best  evidence  yet 
that  a  retirement  Income  crisis  exists  In  this 
nation  and  that  it  Is  worsening.  Today's 
workers — the  retirees  of  the  future — have  a 
major  stake  in  ending  that  crisis. 

In  addition,  the  report  discusses  many 
Issues  which  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion during  the  local,  state,  and  Federal 
planning  which  will  culminate  In  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  In  November 
1971.  As  the  report  makes  abundantly  clear, 
many  grave  Issues — and  many  splendid  op- 
portunities for  fulfillment  In  the  later  years 
of  life — should  be  on  the  agenda  for  atten- 
tion In  the  months  ahead. 

Finally,  the  report  discusses  emerging 
problems  areas,  such  as  transportation  needs 
and  cutbacks  In  funding  levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  report  will 
receive  widespread  attention.  It  Is  much  too 
lengthy  for  reproduction  here,  but  the  fore- 
ward  to  that  report  and  the  summary  of  Its 
major  findings  and  recommendations  follow 
thl3  statement. 


Foreword 

Are  older  Americans  losing  the  struggle  to 
secure  and  maintain  adequate  retirement 
Income? 

That  question  necessarily  overshadows  all 
other  Issues  on  the  pages  that  follow.  And 
rightly  so. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Committee  on 
Aging  has  Issued  reports  and  taken  testimony 
on  the  "Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full 
Share  in  Abundance." 

Never  before  has  such  Intensive  congres- 
sional attention  been  paid  to  what  might 
be  called  the  personal  economics  of  the 
elderly  In  this  Nation. 
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We've  paid  attention,  yes,  to  the  national 
statistics. 

But  we  have  also  heard  directly  from  the 
elderly  themselves,  or  from  p>eople  who  work 
with  them  every  day. 

We  have  met  the  widow  who  tries  to  live 
on  less  than  tlOO.  or  even  $60  a  month. 

We've  heard,  again  and  again,  from  elderly 
Individuals  and  couples  who  say  they  must 
choose  each  day  between  food  for  the  table 
or  prescription  drugs  for  their  ailments. 

We've  listened  to  homeowners  who  say  they 
can't  afford  to  pay  the  property  taxes  that 
double  or  triple  In  just  a  few  years. 

Many  who  speak  have  been  poor,  or  nearly 
poor,  all  their  lives.  Many  did  not  become 
poor  until  they  became  old. 

But,  no  matter  what  their  prior  history, 
more  than  one-third  of  all  Americans  past 
age  65  live  in  poverty  or  near  poverty. 

And  for  those  whose  incomes  are  well  above 
such  levels,  retirement  security  Is  too  often 
elusive. 

Medicare  covers  less  than  50  percent  of 
total  medical  expenses  of  the  elderly:  the 
threat  of  losing  the  "nest  egg"  because  of 
health  problems  Is  still  very  real. 

Inflation  takes  a  severe  toll  among  those 
who  try  to  Uve  on  fixed  Income. 

For  those  ready  to  find  a  substitute  for 
homeownershlp,  there  may  be  no  rental  units 
at  prices  they  can  afford. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted Its  hearings  on  "Economics  of  Aging." 
It  has  not  yet  decided  what  Its  final  recom- 
mendations will  be. 

But  already  It  is  clear  that  the  commit- 
tee has  a  major  responsibility.  It  must  alert 
the  Nation  to  the  fact  that  a  retirement  In- 
come crisis  exists.  Today,  the  great  majority 
of  this  Nation's  20  million  older  Americans 
feel  Its  consequence.  And.  unless  major  policy 
changes  are  made,  the  number  will  Increase 
markedly. 

Today's  workers — men  and  women  only  15 
or  20  years  away  from  retirement — thus  have 
a  major  stake  In  the  "Economics  of  Aging." 

Vast  as  that  subject  Is,  however.  It  cannot 
encompass  all  developments  In  aging  for 
1968.  Neither  can  this  brief  Introduction. 

Other  major  happenings  and  decisions  are 
described  on  the  following  pages.  But  here, 
one  additional  issue  is  worthy  of  note.  Very 
briefly.  It  Is  this: 

There  appears  to  be  some  danger  that  a 
psycholo^  of  retrenchment  Is  taking  hold 
in  programs  meant  to  serve  the  elderly.  That 
psychology  should  be  resisted,  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  Is  to  be  conducted  In  Novem- 
ber 1971.  What  Is  needed  In  the  months  be- 
fore that  Conference  Is  bold  and  farslghted 
planning  and  action,  not  a  spirit  of  retreat 
or  apology. 

Concern  about  the  future  Is  caused  par- 
tially by  statements  >  attributed  to  high- 
ranking  members  of  the  Administration 
which  took  office  In  January  1969.  In  essence, 
the  statements  seem  to  suggest  that  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  the  elderly  be  reduced 
in  favor  of  a  greater  commitment  to  the 
youth  of  this  Nation. 

Sharp  criticism  '  has  been  directed  at  such 
statements  because  the  comparison  of  the 
Federal  commitment  has  been  inacciu^te 
and  misleading  and  because  It  Is  clear  that 
there  should  be  no  "elther-or"  decisions  made 
on  behalf  of  one  group  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

Fortunately,  the  present  VS.  CJommls- 
Bioner  on  Aging  has  said  that  such  reports  do 
not  accurately  state  the  views  of  the  present 
Administration.'  In  addition,  the  Commla- 
sloner  has  made  other  statements  clearly 
Indicating  that  he  believes  the  n.S.  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  should  fuUlU  a  mucli 
more  far-ranging  mission  than  It  now  does.* 

Such  statements  are  heartening,  but  never- 


theless there  Is  reason  for  concern.  Funding 
for  the  Administration  on  Aging  suffered 
sharp  setbacks  during  1969.  Housing  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  have  apparently  re- 
ceived lower  priority,  and  may  be  in  danger. 
Research  on  aging  Is  underfunded.  The  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  has  not 
been  Implemented  as  fully  as  It  should  have 
been.  And,  despite  Medicare,  health  care  Is 
sometimes  not  available— or  too  costly. 

footnotes 

'  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  10,  for 
example,  gave  prominent  position  to  an  ar- 
ticle which  began  with  these  words:  "The 
Nixon  Administration  is  embarking  on  a  de- 
termined but  politically  difficult  campaign 
to  shift  the  Federal  welfare  focus  from  aid- 
ing the  aged  to  caring  for  kids."  The  same 
article  quoted  Robert  Pinch,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  saying: 
"I'd  like  to  see  a  great  chunk  of  resources 
put  In  at  the  lower  end  of  the  age  spectrum 
and  hold  (spending)  at  the  top  end." 

Parade  magazine  of  June  15,  1969,  In  an 
article  called:  "As  Secretary  Bob  Fmch  Sees 
It:  Serve  the  Young  First,"  quoted  Secretary 
J'lnch  as  saying:  "There  are  four  times  as 
many  young  people  as  aged  In  the  United 
States,  but  Federal  benefits  and  services  of 
all  kinds  in  1970  vrlll  average  about  (1,750 
per  aged  person  and  only  •190  per  young 
person."  The  article  added  "In  the  language 
of  the  moment,  he  (Secretary  Finch)  wants 
to  'realine  the  priorities'." 

The  Washington  Post,  In  an  article  on 
September  9,  1969,  entitled  "New  Health 
Plan  Puts  Emphasis  on  the  Young."  said: 
"Nixon  Administration  planners  have  devised 
a  5-year  blueprint  that  would  expand  fed- 
erally financed  health  care  for  the  young, 
rather  than  for  elderly  persons  who  already 
have  the  benefits  of  Medicare." 

'For  example,  Mr.  Theodor  Schuchat.  re- 
tirement editor  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  said  the  following  in 
testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging:  "He  (Secretary  Finch) 
does  not  explain  that  85  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  older  people  currently 
come  from  trust  funds  to  which  the  elderly 
themselves  contributed  heavily  during  their 
working  yeare  •  •  '.He  (Secretary  Finch) 
has  tried  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  spending  $10  for 
each  older  person  and  only  $1  for  each  child. 
The  ratio  of  10  to  1  that  he  apparently  de- 
cries falls  to  a  ratio  of  only  2  to  1,  however, 
if  we  exclude  the  trust  funds  expenditures 
and  stick  to  expenditures  from  general  rev- 
enues. 

Delegates  present  on  the  final  day  of  the 
22d  Annual  University  of  Michigan  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  made  similar  criticisms  in  a 
resolution  passed  on  June  11.  The  resolution 
called  upon  President  Nixon  "to  express  the 
philosophy  and  the  commitment  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration  to  the  interests  and  prob- 
lems of  the  more  than  20  million  Americans 
now  age  65  or  over  and  the  many  other  mil- 
lions soon  to  reach  that  age." 

•  John  Martin,  present  Commissioner  of 
Aging  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
on  Aging,  on  June  29  issued  a  statement  re- 
sponding to  the  resolution  approved  at  the 
annual  Michigan  conference  on  aging.  (See 
footnote  2.)  He  said:  "I  can  assure  you  that 
Secretary  Pinch  has  no  intention  of  down- 
grading the  aging.  This  whole  Idea  arose  out 
of  some  figures  Used  In  connection  with  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Child  Development  in 
HEW.  His  comments  were  aimed  at  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  attention  to  the  earl- 
iest years  of  cliild  life  and  he  did  not  Intend 
in  any  way  to  pit  the  needs  of  older  Amer- 
icans against  those  of  younger  Americans." 

'See  ch.  11  for  additional  discussion. 


CONTINtJATlOW   OF   LBTTEa 

Cost  cutting  In  Federal  programs  may  be 
necessary,  of  course.  But  the  prospect  of 
wholesale  scuttling  of  programs — many  of 
them  Just  beginning  to  yield  Important  social 
dividends  after  years  of  "toollng-ln" — is 
something  else. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  now  face  a 
period  of  reevaluatlon  In  our  thinking  about 
Federal  efforts  on  behalf  of  older  Americans. 

That  period  can  be  a  healthful,  stimulat- 
ing interval  leading  to  a  productive  and  pio- 
neering White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to 
be  held,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  in  No- 
vember 1971. 

Or.  that  period  can  be  one  of  uncertainty 
and  lost  opportunities.  Gloomy  as  that  pros- 
pect is.  it  is  possible. 

There  are.  however,  strong  arguments 
against  It.  For  one  thing,  the  field  of  aging 
has  strong  dynamics.  It  Is  growing  as  the 
number  of  older  Americans  grows.  It  grows, 
because  our  understanding  of  the  social  and 
personal  meaning  of  aging  Is  Increasing.  It 
grows  because  the  United  States  wants  a  full 
and  satisfying  life  for  all  Its  citizens,  no 
matter  how  many,  or  how  few,  birthdays  they 
have  had. 

For  these  reasons,  we  can  be  confident. 

But  for  the  next  15  months  In  particular, 
we  should  also  be  watchful. 

Harrison  A.   Wn.LiAMS,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Introduction  and  Summary 

A  far-reaching  and  deepening  retirement 
Income  crisis  continues  to  be  the  No.  I  prob- 
lem confronting  most  of  the  Nation's  20 
million  older  Americans. 

Moreover,  the  evidence  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  tills  retirement  Income  gap  Is  not  a 
transitional  problem  that,  given  present 
trends,  will  resolve  Itself  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Approximately  5  million  setUor  citizens 
live  In  poverty:  yet,  many  did  not  become 
poor  untU  they  became  old. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  comprehensive 
and  prompt  acUon  to  meet  these  formidable 
problems,  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  will  seek  Innovative  and  far-reaching 
solutions  in  the  finale  of  Its  overall  study  of 
the  "Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full 
Share  In  Abundance"  during  1970. 

The  committee,  however,  also  recognizes 
that  health  care  problems  are  intensifying 
other  problems  affecting  older  Americans, 
despite  the  vital  protection  given  by  Medi- 
care. 

In  addition,  this  report  describes  chronic 
problems  faced  by  the  older  worker,  the 
emerging  awareness  of  neglected  nutritional 
needs  among  elderly  Americans,  the  special 
problem  of  transportation  for  aged  Ameri- 
cans in  both  rural  and  \irban  areas,  the  po- 
tential usefulness  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram to  those  in  later  years,  and  the  place 
and  problems  of  the  elderly  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

These  developments — and  committee 
studies — are  taking  place  as  advance  plan- 
ning begins  for  a  WtUte  House  Conference 
on  Aging  in  November  1971. 

I.  MAJOR  LECISLATIVX  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
ACTIONS 

A  15-percent  across-tbe-lxxuxl  Increase  In 
Social  Security  benefits  provided  a  stopgap 
measure  to  prevent  further  erosion  of  re- 
tirement Income  because  of  Inflation.  Fur- 
ther improvements  and  reforms  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  during  1970. 

Other  major  developments  during  1969 
Include — 

Enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1989  to  provide  new  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  senior  citizens 
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tlons  for  existing  programs 

Reduction  in  approprlatlot 
grams    under   the   Older 
comparison  with  fiscal  1969. 

Passage  of  a  Tax  Reform 
benefit  many  older  persons  b; 
lions  of  elderly  persons  fro^ 
through  a  new  low-income 
increasln    the  personal  exem|)ti- 
in  three  steps  for  persons  65 
91.200  to  $1,500. 

A   94  8   billion   authorizat 
and   urban   development 
fiscal  year  1971.  Including 
of  $150  million  in  direct  I 
for  the  elderly     and  an 
million  to  $125  million  for 
Ized  in  fiscal  1970  and  1971 
thorlty  for  the  section  235  lov 
ownership  program  and  the 
income  rental  assistance 

Extension  of  the  SOS  (s 
and  services)  and  Mainsc 
der  the  Economic  Opportu 

Improvements  in  the  civil 
pragram. 

Announcement  for  the 
House    Conference    on    Agln^ 
1971. 

Appointment  of  John  B. 
mlssloner  on  Aging  and 
the  President  on  Aging. 

Investigation  of  profiteer! 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 

Announcement  of  an 
under  part  B  (medical 
care  to  be  effective  July  1. 
per  month  to  $5.30. 

n.    coMMrmx    and   siTiicoMiirrmE    studies 

Members  of  the  Senate  fecial  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  were  Involved 
developments  listed  above  tn  addition,  the 
following  hearings  were  cc  nducted  during 
1969: 

Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Pull  Share 
In  Abundance: 

Part     1.    Washington.    D.t 
1969. 

Part  2.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 
pects.  June  9.  1969. 

Part  3.  Washington.  DC. 
July  17-18.  1969. 

Part  4    Washington.  DC. 
Aspects,  July  31 -August  1, 

Part  5.  Paramus,  N.J  ,  Audust  14.  1969 

Part  6.  Cape  May.  N.J..  August  15.  1969. 

Part    7.    Washington,    DC 
Perspectives.  August  25.  19«  9. 

Part    8.    Washington.    DC 
ganlzatlons.  October  29.  1961. 

Pan    9.    Washington.    DC. 
AspecU,  December  18-19.  I9i|9. 

The  Federal  Role  in  Enccuraging  Pre-Re- 
tirement Counseling  and  Hew  Work  Life- 
time Patterns:  Washington. 
1969. 

Trends  in  Long-Term  Car^: 

Part  1.  Washington.  DC. 

Part    a.    St.    Petersburg. 
1970. 

Part  3.  Hartford.  Conn.,  Jfanuary  15,  1970. 

Older  Americans  in  Rural 

Part    1.    Des   Moines.   low^,   September   8. 
1969. 

Part  2.  Majestlc-Preeburn|  Ky.,  September 
12.  1969. 

Part  3.  Flemmlng,  Ky  .  September  12.  1969. 

Part  4.  New  Albany,   Indl, 
1969. 
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DC  ,   July   25, 


July  30,   1969. 
;ia.,    January    9, 


September   16, 


October  9,  1969. 

October  10,  1969. 

Cities   Program 


Part  6.  Greenwood,  Miss., 

Part  6.  Uttle  Rock,  Ark., 

Uaefulneas   of   the   Model 
to  the  Elderly : 

Part  6.  Boston,  Blaas..  Juli  11,  1969 

Part  7.  Washington,  D.C  .  October   14-16 
1969. 


Usefulness  and  Availability  of  Federal 
Programs  and  Services  to  Elderly  Mexican 
Americans : 

Part  4.  Washington.  D.C,  January  14-15, 
1969. 

Part  5.  Washington.  D.C,  November  20-21. 
1969. 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  available  from 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging: 

Amending  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1955 — S.  268.  S.  2120.  and  H  R.  11235,  Public 
Law  91-69,  June  19,  1969. 

Hearing  held  by  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  in  cooperation 
with  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, Nutrition  and  the  Aged,  Washington, 
DC  .  September  9-11,  1969. 

nl.    CONCLUSIONS    OR    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chapter  and  conclusions  or  recommendations 
I.  A   far-reaching   and    deepening    income 
crisis  remains  as  major   policy   changes   are 
made — the  elderly  of  the  future. 

I.  Major  reform  in  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem is  recommended  In  order  that  older 
Americans  today  and  in  the  future  may  share 
in  the  economic  abundance  they  have 
created. 

In  thus  recommending,  the  committee  Is 
In  complete  agreement  with  the  following 
basic  conclusions  of  Its  task  on  the  Economics 
of  Aging: 

A  reasonable  definition  of  adequacy  de- 
mands that  the  aged  population,  both  now 
and  in  the  future,  be  assured  a  share  In  the 
growth  of  the  economy. 

Such  assurance  can  best  be  provided,  or 
can  only  be  provided,  through  governmental 
programs,  particularly  the  social  insurance 
system  of  OASDHI,  which  carry  commit- 
ments for  future  older  Americans — the  work- 
ers of  today — as  well  as  for  this  generation 
of  the  aged. 

Use  of  general  revenues,  as  a  more  equitable 
basis  for  financing  part  of  the  costs  of  an 
Improved  Social  Security  system,  should  re- 
ceive serious  Congressional  consideration. 

We  should  now  be  exploring  methods 
whereby  retirement  benefits  can  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  productivity,  not  Just  rising  prices. 
And  at  a  minimum  and  without  further 
delay,  these  urgently  needed  changes  In  the 
Social  Security  system  should  be  made: 

A  widows  benefit  at  age  65  equal  to   100 
percent  of  the  husband's  benefit. 
An  Increase  In  minimum  benefits. 
A    higher   base    for   taxing    and    crediting 
earnings. 

A  modernization  and  liberalization  of  the 
retirement  test. 

II.  Coinsurance  and  deductibles  continue 
to  be  a  major  problem  to  users  of  the  Medi- 
care program.  Action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Social  Security  Advisory  Council  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  to  review  costs  of  reducing 
or  eliminating  these  features  of  Medicare, 
beyond  estimates  now  available.  The  advi- 
sory committee  should  also  provide  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  costs  of  combining  parts 
A  and  B  and  removing  the  part  B  premium. 
Included  In  their  presentation  should  be 
some  discussion  of  the  best  possible  use  of 
general  revenue  funding  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

II.  More  than  3  years  have  passed  since 
establishment  of  an  HEW  task  force  on  pre- 
scription drugs  under  Medicare.  To  date,  the 
new  administration  has  not  offered  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  recommendations  of  the 
task  force  or  its  own  review  committee.  It  Is 
urgent,  however,  that  legislation  be  intro- 
duced at  the  earliest  possible  date  for  thor- 
ough evaluation  before  appropriate  congres- 
sional units.  This  legislation  should  provide, 
as  the  Committee  on  Aging  Advisory  Com- 
mittee recommended,  for  extension  of  Medi- 


care benefits  to  cover  those  drugs  that  are 
important  for  treatment  of  chronic  diseases 
that  commonly  affect  the  elderly. 

II.  •Nonasslgnment"  Is  causing  serious 
problems  for  many  Medicare  patients.  Those 
physicians  who  do  accept  assignment,  more- 
over, may  decide  In  increasing  numbers  that 
they  should  discontinue  the  practice  to  ease 
their  own  work  pressures.  Serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  legislation  or  other 
step>6  which  will  provide  Incentives  for  physi- 
cians to  take  assignment. 

Tlie  HIBAC  recommendations  on  home 
health  services  would  reduce  costs  to  the 
Medicare  program  and  to  individual  older 
Americans.  Utilization  review  mechanisms 
for  home  health  agencies  should  be  devel- 
oped, and  the  Social  Security  Administration 
should  take  additional  steps  to  provide  mod- 
els for  the  development  of  home  health  serv- 
ices as  major  resources  In  communltywlde 
health  service  systems. 

II.  Recognizing  that  older  Americans  are 
especially  hard-hit  by  deficiencies  In  the 
Medicaid  program— and  yet  fully  aware  of 
the  alarming  rise  In  costs  of  this  program, 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  be- 
lieves that  thoroughgoing  reform,  rather 
than  sporadic  and  highly  damaging  cutbacks. 
Is  required.  Evaluations  now  underway — 
together  with  pledges  by  the  present  Admin- 
istration to  Implement  reforms — hold  out 
the  hope  that  such  action  will  be  under- 
taken. 

II.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  renews 
Its  recommendation  that  the  Medicare  re- 
quirement of  3  days  of  hospitalization  be- 
fore extended  care  can  begin  be  reexamined, 
along  with  other  barriers  to  full  utilization 
of  alternatives  to  costly  hospital  care.  In- 
centives to  expansion  and  utilization  of  pre- 
paid group  health  practice  should  also  be 
implemented. 

Chapter  and   Conclusions  or  Recommenda- 
tions 

II.  National  discussion  about  the  need  for 
a  national  health  Insurance  program  can 
serve  a  vital  function  If  It  turns  public,  pro- 
fessional, and  governmental  attention  to  ac- 
tions that  must  be  taken  to  remedy  defi- 
ciencies which  have  become  more  apparent 
as  more  and  more  Federal  funds  have  been 
committed  to  health  care. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  transform  public  concern 
Into  positive  action  and  reform.  Corrective 
action  should  begin  with  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid, and  It  should  aim  at  long-range  im- 
provement, rather  than  hasty  retrenchment. 

III.  A  new  national  nutrition  survey — now 
underway — should  be  used  to  document  and 
dramatize  food  needs  and  problems  of  the 
elderly.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging — and  by  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies — to  get  the  facts 
to  both  the  old  and  the  young. 

III.  Lessons  learned  from  the  AoA  nutri- 
tion projects  are  too  Important  to  be  over- 
looked. Additional  efforts  should  be  made  by 
the  AoA— working  In  conjunction  with  State 
and  local  government,  as  well  as  private 
agencies,  to  establish  permanent  arrange- 
ments for  meal  service  programs  as  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  community  service  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

IV.  Significantly,  no  funds  were  requested 
by  the  Administration  for  202  (Direct  Loan 
Housing  Program)  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Congress  accordingly  de- 
leted even  the  diminutive  $25  million  appro- 
priation that  202  had  received  In  fiscal  year 
1969. 

VI.  Transportation  problems  among  older 
Americans  have  reached  the  critical  stage  In 
many  metropolitan  and  rural  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Federal  agencies  have  made  a 
beginning  In   Identifying  problems,  Initlat- 
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ing  research,  and  conducting  pilot  programs 
to  test  systems  and  concepts.  The  overall 
problem,  however.  Is  so  serious  that  the  fol- 
lowing additional  actions  should  be  taken: 

Technical  assistance  should  be  provided 
by  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  acquaint 
municipal  governing  bodies  and  private 
transportation  managers  with  facts  about 
transit  barriers,  special  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped,  and  new  transporta- 
tion concepts  which  would  benefit,  not  only 
the  elderly,  but  all  persons  who  use  public 
transportation. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration 
should  submit  to  the  Congress  its  recom- 
mendations for  removing  travel  barriers  and 
using  existing  and  potential  mass  transit 
legislation  to  promote  worthwhile  social  pur- 
poses, including  those  discussed  In  this  chap- 
ter. 

Provision  should  be  made  In  planning  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  for 
B  preliminary  report  on  transportation,  to 
be  prepared  by  a  panel  capable  of  giving  ade- 
quate attention  to  sociological,  technical,  and 
psychological  aspects  of  the  subject.  Every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  show  the  rela- 
tionship of  transportation  to  service  pro- 
grams, existing  or  contemplated,  for  older 
Americans. 

VII.  Additional  study  will  be  given  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging  to  the  elderly  In  rural 
areas  of  this  Nation.  Hearings  thus  far  Indi- 
cate that  this  subject  should  also  receive 
Intensive  attention  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  In  1971  and  In  preliminary 
State  conferences. 

VIII.  Additional  attention  will  be  given 
by  this  committee  In  the  near  future  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  model  cities  program  to 
the  elderly.  For  this  Interim  summary.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that 

(1)  The  new  administration  has  taken 
steps  which  Indicate  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  the  program  to  serve  the  elderly, 
and 

(2)  Additional  attention  must  be  paid, 
however,  to  unique  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  among  this  vulnerable  group. 

IX.  If  current  labor  force  participation 
trends  continue,  one  out  of  every  six  men 
In  the  55-to-64  age  category  will  no  longer 
be  In  the  work  force  by  the  time  he  reaches 
his  64th  birthday.  Ten  years  ago  this  ratio 
was  only  one  out  of  eight. 

IX.  Many  older  workers  are  unemployed 
because: 

They  are  not  equipped  for  the  Jobs  In 
modem  technology. 

They  lack  the  necessary  training  to  move 
into  gainful  employment. 

They  live  where  Jobs  no  longer  exist. 

They  are  seeking  the  employment  of  a 
bygone  era. 

Many  of  these  older  persons  can  become  as 
productive  as  their  younger  counterparts 
with  a  flexible  and  comprehensive  training 
program  which  Is  adequately  funded  and 
staffed. 

Within  the  next  10  years,  our  Nation  will 
have  to  train  and  retrain  substantially  more 
people  for  Jobs  than  we  do  now,  since  In- 
dustries will  be  changing  manufacturing 
techniques  and  products  more  rapidly  than 
10  years  ago.  Ten  years  from  now  that  pace 
will  be  even  more  accelerated. 

IX.  Although  some  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  ADEA  became  operational,  a  great 
deal  more  remains  to  be  done  In  order  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  act.  A  rapid  In- 
crease In  staff  to  enforce  the  act  Is  urgently 
needed  If  the  law  Is  to  be  enforced  effectively. 
Secondly,  the  study  regarding  the  Institu- 
tional and  other  arrangements  giving  rise  to 
Involuntary  retirement  should  be  undertaken 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  If  specific  fund- 
ing Is  necessary  to  undertake  the  study.  It  Is 


Incumbent  ufKin  the  Department  to  request 
the  needed  appropriations. 

IX.  Although  employment  opportunities 
are  limited  for  many  disadvantaged  older 
workers,  several  measures  can  at  least  help 
to  equalize  the  older  worker's  opportunities 
for  employment  with  those  of  others  In  the 
work  force. 

FMrst.  it  is  recommended  that  a  Middle-Age 
and  Older  Workers  Pull  Employment  Act, 
similar  to  that  Introduced  In  the  Senate  (S. 
4180)  In  1968,  be  enacted  and  adequately 
implemented  In  order  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  employment  services  and 
opportunities  for  persons  45  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Second,  there  are  effective  ways  of  training 
and  retraining  older  persons  If  we  have  the 
win  to  do  It. 

Third,  additional  efforts  must  be  taken  to 
encourage  policies  that  will  keep  mature 
workers  effectively  Informed  about  the  labor 
market. 

Fourth,  the  matter  of  pension  rights  needs 
prompt  and  definitive  action. 

Fifth,  experimentation  should  be  under- 
taken to  provide  workers  55  and  over  with 
extended  unemployment  benefits  when  they 
lose  their  Jobs  because  of  plant  shutdowns, 
layoffs,  relocations,  or  mergers. 

IX.  The  2-year  period  for  the  Senior  AIDES 
progn'am  Is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  limited 
funding  may  soon  threaten  others. 

Therefore,  a  vital  need  exists  for  estab- 
lishing the  national  program  to  continue 
and  broaden  the  fine  work  so  well  demon- 
strated In  the  pioneering  projects. 

The  committee  renews  Its  recommendations 
for  enactment  of  legislation  for  a  national 
Older  Americans  Community  Service 
program. 

XI.  The  cutback  In  the  fiscal  1970  appro- 
priations for  programs  for  the  aging  repre- 
sents a  serious  turn  of  events,  which  could 
possibly  nullify  to  a  substantial  degree  the 
accomplishments  made  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  during  Its  first  4  years.  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  funding  for  the  AoA 
programs  be  Increased  substantially  to  ful- 
fill the  Intent  of  the  Congress  as  expressed 
In  the  1969  amendments. 

XI.  Pour  years  of  successful  operations 
have  amply  demonstrated  the  need  for  the 
title  III  programs,  but  significant  Increases 
in  appropriations  are  necessary  to  enable 
many  more  older  Americans  to  benefit  from 
these  successful  projects. 

XI.  Many  pilot  programs  have  already 
demonstrated  that  older  persons  can  make 
valuable  contributions  In  a  wide  variety  of 
public  service  type  activities.  However,  with- 
out funds  for  RSVP,  many  older  Americans 
will  continue  to  be  excluded  from  purpose- 
ful activities  In  their  communities. 

XI.  The  need  for  personnel  with  special- 
ized knowledge  In  the  field  of  aging  Is  reach- 
ing emergency  proportions.  An  Immediate 
all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  C3overnment  and 
educational  Institutions  Is  essential  If  the 
situation  Is  to  be  Improved,  Implementation 
of  the  recommendations  contained  In  "The 
Demand  for  Personnel  and  Training  In  the 
Field  of  Aging"  should  be  the  very  minimum 
action  taken  to  meet  the  need  for  trained 
personnel  In  programs  serving  the  elderly. 
Omnibus  legislation  for  this  purpose  should 
be  Introduced  at  the  earliest  feasible  date. 

XI.  The  variety  of  Issues,  policy  questions, 
and  research  areas  present  cogent  reasons  for 
continuing  work  In  the  field  of  resecux:h 
and  demonstration.  Identification  of  such 
questions  can  be  a  significant  step  In  con- 
tinuing to  expand  our  knowledge  about  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  and  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvement.  To  make  this  goal  a 
reality,  vitally  needed  funding  will  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  poUcy  goals  established  In 
authorization  legislation. 


XI.  At  the  end  of  1969  only  23  months  re- 
mained before  the  scheduled  (White  Hotise) 
conference  in  November  1971.  Because  of  the 
substantial  number  of  activities  to  be 
planned,  coordinated,  and  carried  out  dur- 
ing this  time,  it  is  essential  that  additional 
steps  must  be  taken  immediately  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  conference.  Additional 
funding  and  planning  will  be  necessary  to 
enable  private  organizations.  Individuals, 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
plan  and  develop  action  programs  to  Iden- 
tify and  make  recommendations  to  meet  the 
needs  of  older  Americans. 

XI.  In  terms  of  policy  enunciation,  the 
AoA  commissioner  has  set  major  tasks  for 
that  agency  The  role  of  AoA.  however,  re- 
mains ambiguous.  Its  funding  levels  are  lower 
than  required  for  healthy  growth  of  State 
and  community  programs.  It  does  not  have 
the  vlsablllty  envisioned  for  It  by  the  Con- 
gress. Serious  thought  should  be  given,  be- 
fore and  during  the  White  House  CJonfer- 
ence  on  Aging  in  1971.  to  far-reaching  pro- 
posals for  constructive  change  that  will  en- 
able the  AoA  to  fulfill  the  vital  missions  as- 
signed to  It. 

XII.  It  Is  Increasingly  apparent  that  leg- 
islation win  be  necessary  to  provide  the  Im- 
petus for  the  Federal  CJovernment  to  prepare 
older  workers  for  their  retirement  years. 
Prompt  enactment  of  the  Federal  employees 
Retirement  Assistance  Act,  S.  2554,  would 
be  a  major  step  In  helping  Federal  employ- 
ees make  the  crucial  adjustments  In  pre- 
paring for  their  retirement. 

xn.  Several  pilot  programs  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  have  amply  demon- 
strated the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  pre- 
retirement planning  program. 

XII.  As  traditional  work  lifetime  patterns 
change  very  rapidly  and  dramatically,  new 
knowledge  Is  essential  to  consider  these  is- 
sues In  their  proper  perspective.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  Federal  actions  be  taken  In  or- 
der to  provide  valuable  pilot  projects  and  re- 
search findings  that  will  prove  useful  for  fu- 
ture policy  decisions  In  this  crucial  area. 


TERRORISTIC  ACl'lVJl'lKS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  9 
o'clock  this  morning,  nine  people  were 
injured,  one  critically,  in  a  bomb  ex- 
plosion in  Ames.  Iowa,  which  damaged 
the  municipal  building  which  houses  the 
police  department.  On  May  13,  the  police 
station  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  seri- 
ously damaged  by  a  dynamite  blast,  with 
one  person  injured. 

These  terroristic  activities  in  my  own 
State  are  being  repeated  throughout  the 
country,  and  they  prompt  me  to  call 
upon  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  to  act  without  further 
delay  on  President  Nixon's  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  laws  concerning  illegal 
use,  transportation,  or  possession  of  ex- 
plosives, and  the  penalties  lor  such  ac- 
tivities. 

These  criminal  incidents  underscore 
the  threats  of  self-proclaimed  "revolu- 
tionaries" in  our  country  who  have  no 
interest  in  our  country  except  to  destroy 
It. 

Legislation  incorporating  these  pro- 
posals was  introduced  on  March  26.  The 
sooner  it  is  acted  upon,  the  sooner  our 
law  enforcement  officers  can  move  more 
effectively  to  prevent  or  punish  these 
crimes. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

but  I  think  the  Record  should  amply 
sfcow  there  will  be  a  vote  at  2  o'clock  on 
next  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  ordered 
on  the  question. 
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Mr.  Pres- 

It  that  dur- 

te  Senate  fd- 
jusiness  today 
on  Monday 
S  tJhat  S"^mTtt€es]of  the  Senate 
be  permitted  to  fUe  their  rfports  together 
with  any  minority,  indivi^iual  and  sup- 
plemental views  and  that;  the  Secretary 
ofuie  senate  be  author^  to  recewe 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  from  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  and  thatjit  be  in  onler 
for  them  to  be  approprialely  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  0FF:;CER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  MAY  25, 
1970,  AT  11:30  A.M. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  f urUier  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Seri- 
ated adjourned  untU  Monday.  May  25, 
1970,  at  11:30  a.m. 


prograk: 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virg  Inia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Senators  are  remli^ded  that  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  pending  question 
on  Tuesday  next  at  2  P^i^.*^,  ^^I^hI' 
Ized  on  the  part  of  the  '*" 

to  say  that  Senators  on  , 

aisle  will  be  notified  tor  the  majority 
leader's  ofBce  with  resp<et  to  the  vote. 


TWO  INTERESTING 
RELATING  TO  THE 
AND  OUR  CAMPUS 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  22,  1970: 

tJ.S.  Marshals 

Edward  S.  King,  of  New  York,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  New  YorJc 
fTtt^e  term  of  4  years.  Vice  AJvln  Groeawnan^ 

P  EllU  Almond,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
V  3.  marshal  for  the  Middle  District  ofNorth 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vlC3  Fred  C. 
Sink,  resigned. 

lit    THE    Am   FOBCB 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
Doited  States  Code: 


Gen  James  Ferguson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (ma- 
lor  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 
The  foUowlng-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  importance  and  responfilblUty 
designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  In- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  secUon  8066. 
title  10.  United  States  Code : 

In  the  grade  of  general 
Lt  Gen  Lucius  D.  Clay.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
Mai   Gen.  Richard  H.  Ellis.  2ai-07-70C8FR 
(colonel,  regular  Air  Force)  U.3.  Air  Force^ 
Maj.  Gen    Sam  J.  Byerley.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 

Reeular  Air  Force.  

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Dixon.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Reeular  Air  Force. 

Lt  Gen.  Austin  J.  Russell.  490-t4-8776FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  be  senior  Air  Force  member.  Military 
Staff  'committee.  United  Nations,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  711.  Utle  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

In  the  Navt 
Rear  Adm.  John  P.  Weinel.  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
Ing  been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties   determined   by    the   President   to   be 
within  the  contemplation  of  tiUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code.  secUon  5231.  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 
IK  THE  Maeine  Corps 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
10  united  States  Code,  secUon  5232.  Ma]  Gen. 
John  R  Chalsson.  U.S.  Martne  Corps,  having 
been  designated   for   commands   and   other 
duties  determined   by   the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral while  so  serving. 
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EDITORIALS 
WAR   FRONT 
DISORDERS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPi  lESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 


Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  has  been  UteraUy^  saturated  m  re- 
cent weeks  with  reports  from  the  war 
front  as  well  as  tiie  disorders  on  our 
campuses  in  certain  sections  of  Uie  coun- 
try Two  editorials  a(>pearing  m  the 
May  13.  1970.  editior^  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  make  sonie  interesting  ob- 
servations relating  to  b<ilh  items.  I  msert 
the  text  of  the  editoi  i^ls  in  the  Recokd 
at  this  point:  J 

Battutielo  News  Boosts  NnoN 
(ByC.L.Dafacey) 
With  the  original   CarAbodlan  announce- 
ment.   President     NUon^     public     "upport 
sagged,  according  to  poU  temples,  to  a  record 
lowof  51  percent. 

After  a  week  of  camiius  demonstrations 
and  a  blizzard  of  TV  "specials"  containing 
what  Splro  Agnew  callwl  with  a  good  deal 
of  accurate  word  choice— "revoluUonary 
theater"— *be  polls  shlftled  to  where  NUon 
has  suddenly  surged  to  |  support  of  two  to 
one. 
Does  this  mean   that 

technique  Is  an  effective    , --_^  

chiefly  effective  at  repellng  people,  not  eon 

vinclng  them?  ^.         .  _ 

Does  this  mean  that  t  he  TV  skeptics  who 


the   demonstration 
political  tool— but 


sneered  at  the  Presidents  explanation  and 
forecast  of  events  and  then  generaUy  treated 
every  radical  mtervlew  and  Its  contrived 
propaganda  pitch  as  "the  true  word"  thereby 
succeeded  chiefly  In  turning  a  lot  of 
stomachs?  ,     *„ 

Both  such  things  happened  obviously  to 
some  ertent.  but  the  switch  goes  a  good  bit 
deeper  than  that.  ^     .^  ^ 

It  may  be  that  a  lot  of  Americans  decided, 
upon  exposure,  that  we  really  might  not  last 
too  long  adopting  a  new  style  of  democracy-- 
one  in  which  foreign  poUcy  is  made  and 
changed  day  by  day  depending  on  what 
"cause"  produces  the  biggest  campus  com- 
bination rock  festival  and  rally. 

However,  counter-reaction  was  not  the 
"gut"  of  the  matter  ...  not  as  to  the  war. 
(It  may  be  reflected  profoundly  as  to  public 
attitude  to  schools  as  time  goes  on.  but 
that's  another  matter.) 

The  reality  of  what  actually  happened  on 
the  fighting  front— reality  of  continued  low 
casualties  and  the  reality  of  the  huge  war 
center  that  had  been  sheltered  In  the  fake 
"neutral-  area  of  Cambodia— had  more  in- 
fluence with  more  people  than  aU  the  kinds 
of  propaganda  put  together. 

Tlie  evidence  turned  out  to  be  all  on  Mr. 
NUon's  side.  ^    .  ^.  ^ 

If  It  hadn't,  he  would  have  been  finished, 
and  it  wotUdnt  have  required  a  single  cam- 
pus rally.  ,  -  ,„ 
Genuine  events  are  what  "is  meaningful 
in  this  world— not  artificial  ones.  If  college 
doesnt  teach  that.  It  misses  the  boat. 

COIXEOE     PRESmENTS     PASSED    THE     BOOK 

(By  C.  L.  Danoey) 

The  Kent  State  tragedy  was  followed  by  a 
new  record  in  irresponsibility  and  "passing 


the  buck"  when  37  college  presidents  tried  to 
lav  the  blame  for  their  campus  problems  at 
President  NUons  doorstep  as  all  being  caused 
by  the  Cambodian  decision. 

Thus  these  men  avoid  facing  up  to  the 
areas  of  their  own  responsibilities  and  sup- 
posed competence  to  mvade  an  area  where 
they  possess  neither  competence  nor  respon- 
sibility. ..    ,   „  . 

They  arc  accessories  to  the  "crime  of  creat- 
ing these  conditions,  trying  to  pass  the  buck 
on  to  a  President  in  a  troubled  world. 

This  was  not  the  first  college  riot  nor  the 
first  BOTC  building  to  be  burned,  and  to 
seek  out  an  immediate  dodge  in  today  s  news 
for  this  particular  one  is  copping  out  on  the 
basic  problem. 

Beyond  that,  these  folks  ought  to  be  grown 
up  enough  to  realize  that  mlUtary  strategy 
aid  foreign  affairs  present  a  task  about  Uke 
that  of  a  football  quarterback,  with  about 
the  same  percentages  In  terms  of  calling  long 
gainers",  losses,  and  disappointing  one  and 
two  yarders.  It's  a  touchy  business. 

Hence,  there  Is  only  one  thing  worse  than 
an  experienced  professional  strategist  in 
terms  of  resulU.  That  is  an  Inexperienced 
amateur  strategist. 

Sooner  or  later  we  all  discover  that  presi- 
dents, joint  chiefs  of  staff,  the  national  se- 
curity councU.  U.S.  senators,  and  all  are  ca- 
pable of  making  mistakes.  This  discovery  s 
hardly  the  basis  for  assuming  that  half- 
educated  students,  or  even  college  presidents 
are  therefore  supermen. 

It  ought  to  be  the  basis  for  greater  hu- 
mUlty.  not  greater  arrogance. 

It  ought  to  make  us  aware  of  how  likely 
WE  »r«  to  make  mistakes  of  how  Ignorant 
we  are.  It  Is  hardly  the  basis  for  leaping  into 
efforts  to  impose  decisions  made  by  people 
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incompetent  In  the  skills  involved  about  sit- 
uations of  which  they  are  massively  short  of 
Information. 

To  react  as  if  the  difficulties  of  presidential 
decisions  elevates  the  college  man  with  his 
practice  in  finding  paper  answers  to  paper 
questloru  to  a  position  of  exalted  wisdom  Is 
not  logic — it  is  psychologic,  and  we've  had 
about  all  of  it  we  can  stand. 


IMPROVED  TANK  CAR  SAFETY 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  ways  to  increase  the 
protection  provided,  under  accident  con- 
ditions, for  tank  cars  which  transport 
hazardous  materials  over  the  Nation's 
railroads. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  and 
discussions  about  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  do  in  this  field.  I  think 
It  is  noteworthy  that  private  industry  it- 
self has  taken  steps  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem under  its  own  initiative  and  with  its 
own  funds. 

A  recent  Joint  aimouncement  by  the 
Railway  Progress  Institute,  the  national 
association  of  the  railway  equipment  and 
supply  industry,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  reveals  the  laimch- 
ing  of  a  Joint  research  program,  the  goal 
of  which  is  to  find  ways  to  maintain  the 
maximum  protection  level  for  tank  cars 
under  abnormal  conditions  such  as  de- 
railment or  other  accidents. 

This  private  industry  project  will  be 
funded  and  manned  jointly  by  the  Na- 
tion's five  major  tank  car  builders  and 
lessors  whose  representatives  make  up 
the  Tank  Car  Committee  of  the  Railway 
Progress  Institute  and  the  Association 
of  American  Rtdlroads.  It  is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  for  the  first  6  months  of 
the  project  thready  under  way,  the  five 
tank  car  companies  have  allocated 
$100,000  and  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  $30,000. 

In  announcing  the  research  program, 
AAR  President  Thomas  M.  Goodfellow 
pointed  out  that  a  combination  of  rail- 
roads and  tank  cars  provides  very  safe 
movement  of  hazardous  materials  under 
normal  conditions  and  that  the  purpose 
of  the  research  project  is  to  find  ways  to 
increase  protection  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions, such  as  derailments.  RPI  Presi- 
dent Nils  A.  Lennartson  said  that  the 
project  will  endeavor  to  find  "solutions 
that  will  contribute  to  the  public  inter- 
est" by  pooling  of  the  railroads  and  tank 
car  industries'  resources  and  efforts. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  highly  critical 
of  the  lack  of  industry  initiative  in  im- 
dertaklng  more  safety  research,  so  I  am 
pleased  now  to  commend  this  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  supply  indus- 
try and  the  railroads  in  this  very  impor- 
tant field  of  tank  car  safety.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Joint 
announcement  of  the  project  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington. — A  joint  research  program  to 
Increase  protection  provided,  under  accident 
conditions,  by  railroad  tank  cars  used  in 
transporting  hazardous  materials  was  an- 
nounced today  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  and  the  Railway  Progress  In- 
stitute. 

The  Importance  of  the  program  was  un- 
derscored by  AAR  President  Thomas  M. 
Goodfellow  and  RPI  President  Nils  A.  Len- 
nartson, who  noted  that  raw  materials  that 
Involve  some  hazard  In  transportation  are 
being  used  increasingly  by  Industry  in  manu- 
facturing essential  products  ranging  from 
plastics  to  fertilizers. 

"Railroads,  operating  on  private  rights- 
of-way.  are  without  question  the  safest 
routes  for  moving  hazardous  materials,  and 
modern  railroad  tank  cars  certainly  are  the 
safest  land  vehicles  ever  developed  for  their 
transportation."  said  Mr.  Goodfellow.  add- 
ing: 

"The  combination  of  railroads  and  tank 
cars  long  since  has  provided  the  safest  pos- 
sible movement  of  hazardous  materials  un- 
der normal  conditions  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

"Our  goal  now  is  to  find  ways  to  retain  the 
highest  possible  protective  levels  for  ta^k 
cars  under  abnormal  conditions  such  as  de- 
railments or  other  accidents." 

Mr.  Lennartson  said  the  program  will  b« 
funded  and  manned  jointly  by  the  nation's 
five  major  tank  car  builders  and  lessors, 
whose  representatives  comprise  RPI's  tank 
car  committee,  and  the  AAR. 

The  RPI  president  reported  that  the  project 
was  initiated  by  the  tank  car  firms  to  reflect 
their  concern  with  the  "potential  danger 
that  might  develop  if  a  tank  car  loaded  with 
a  hazardous  material  becomes  derailed  In  a 
populated  area." 

"Within  the  AAR  and  RPI.  we  have  the 
best  technical  expertise  available  to  tackle 
this  problem  head-on,"  he  said.  "By  pooling 
our  resources  and  effort,  we  hope  to  find  solu- 
tions that  win  contribute  to  the  public  inter- 
est and  win  help  the  railroad  Industry  to 
continue  to  maintain  Its  historic  high  stand- 
ards of  public  safety." 

Also  contributing  expertise  to  the  project. 
Mr.  Lennartson  added,  will  be  the  newly 
formed  Tank  Car  Research  Committee,  which 
Includes  large  shlpf>ers  and  shipper  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  the  Chlorine  Institute,  Compressed 
Gas  Association  and  the  Manufacturers 
Chemists  Association. 

Dr.  William  J.  Harris,  Jr..  vice  president 
of  the  AAR's  research  and  test  department, 
win  administer  the  program,  which  calls  for 
a  thorough  study  of  accidents  involving  tank 
cars  and  an  analysis  of  their  behavior  char- 
acteristics In  such  accidents. 

Most  of  the  work  on  the  project  will  be 
done  at  the  AAR's  Research  Center  in  Chi- 
cago, located  on  the  campus  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Special  equipment  Is  being  developed  at 
the  Research  Center  to  test  types  of  tank 
cars,  as  well  as  tank  car  heads  and  safety 
valves.  Other  areas  of  study,  Dr.  Harris  said, 
win  Include  the  designs  of  tank  cars,  the 
steel  used  in  them,  their  insulation,  heat  and 
beat  reflection  resulting  from  fire,  and  the 
shock  Impact  from  metal  objects  thrown 
into  motion  during  an  accident. 

A  special  project  review  committee  will 
oversee  the  program  and  approve  budgets  as 
the  work  progresses.  Chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  Charles  E.  Coyl.  vice  president. 
General  American  Transportation  Corpora- 
tion, representing  RPI,  with  Dr.  Harris  serv- 
ing as  vice  chairman. 
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In  addition  to  Mr.  Coyl.  the  major  tank  car 
builders  and  lessors  are  represented  on  this 
committee  by  John  8.  Carlson,  vice  president, 
ACF  Industries  Incorporat«»d:  Robert  B.  Op- 
penhelmer,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager. North  American  Car  Corporation;  Ar- 
thur L.  Berry,  president.  Transport  Leasing 
Division  of  Pullman  Incorporated,  and  Rob- 
ert D  McEvers.  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  Union  Tank   Car  Company. 

Dr.  Harris  and  Carl  A.  Love,  chief  mechtnl- 
cal  officer  of  the  LoulsvlUe  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road and  chairman  of  the  AAR  Mechanical 
Division,  will  represent  the  AAR  on  the 
committee. 

Named  project  director  was  Earl  PhlllipE. 
who  will  be  on  leave  from  his  post  as  chief 
engineer  for  Union  Tank  Car  Co.  L.  L.  Olson, 
senior  research  engineer  of  AAR.  win  be 
deputy  project  director.  A  staff  of  seven  full- 
time  professionals  from  the  railroad  and  tank 
car  industries  already  has  started  work  on 
the  program. 

The  AAR  represents  most  of  the  nation's 
railroads;  RPI  represents  car  and  locomotive 
builders  and  suppliers  of  railroad  equipment. 


AN  ARTICLE  WITH  STRAIGHTFOR- 
WARDNESS AND  OUTSPOKEN 
COURAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then  one  reads  an  article  that 
is  noteworthy  for  its  straightforwardness 
and  outspoken  courage.  The  following, 
written  by  Mr.  Bob  Roberts,  a  Honolulu 
radio  armoimcer  and  writer,  is  respect- 
fully submitted  for  your  consideration. 
I'VE  Had  It — Mat  1970  Sees  a  Change 
(By  Bob  Roberts) 

There's  something  that  needs  to  be  said 
about  this  country.  And  since  no  one  seems 
to  have  the  gumption  to  say  it.  I  guess  it's 
up  to  me  .  .  . 

I  have  had  it  up  to  here  with  persons  who 
are  trying  deliberately  to  tear  my  country 
apart  .  .  .  And  it's  way  past  time  to  throw 
at  me  that  tired  old  wheeze  about  being  a 
fiag-waver  .  .  .  And  I  got  the  right  to  be 
one  the  hard  way. 

I  have  had  it  with  pubescent  punks,  wal- 
lowing in  self-pity,  who  make  a  display  of 
deploring  their  birth  Into  a  world  which — 
to  use  their  sissy  exprcissions — they  didn't 
make. 

Well.  I  dldn'  make  the  world  I  was  born  In 
either.  And  neither  did  the  men  I  know  who 
are  worthy  of  respect.  They  Just  went  about 
and  made  something  of  It. 

The  men  I  grew  up  with  were  fetched  up 
In  a  logging  camp.  They  were  the  Immigrant 
sons  of  every  cast-off  race  there  Is.  And  they 
didn't  have  a  lot  of  knowledge  at  home  to 
start  them  off.  either. 

But,  I  can  write  you  a  song  about  the  son 
of  a  Po  Valley  coal  miner  who  became  a  na- 
tionally renown  physicist;  about  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  forestry  specialists,  conser- 
vation experts  and  men  of  cloth  In  the  Se- 
attle-Tacoma  area  who  came  out  of  that 
logging  camp.  And  about  the  son  of  a  Danish 
mechanic  who  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I've 

go: 

So  don't  give  me  your  whining,  whimper- 
ing, self-pity  about  how  this  country  Is  let- 
ting you  down. 

I  have  had  it  with  hippies,  brainless  mtel- 
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lectu&la.    writers    who   cant 
who  c*n't  paint,  teachers 
administrators  who  cant 
tertainers  who  fancy 
aud    Negroes    who    castigate 
Toms"  the  very  men  who  have 
to  demonstrate  to  all  of  us  t' 
tant  quality  in  America  .  . 
terprtse    and    responsibility 
Washington  Carver.  Archie 
Hams,   Booker  T.  Washington 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall. 
Count  Basie.  Nat  Cole,  the 
and  their  father  .  .  .  and  mai^y 

I've  had  It  with  those 
think  Us  smart  to  invite 
lecture  in  their  classrooms 
Ing  curiosities  like  that  one 
Island  School  District  who  1 
Power  spokesman  to  dispense  i 
flag-biu-nlng. 

1  ve   had   It   with   people 
about  deliberately  to  rip  up 
blest  experiment  in  decency. 

And  I  m  going  to  tell  you 
you    think   you're   going    to 
country's   flag   and   destroy 
my  friends  and  members  of 
fought  and  died  for.  you  re 
climb  over  me  first. 

And  buddy,  you'd   better 
early  in  the  morning. 


^ite,   painters 
can't  teach, 
adi^lnistrate,  en- 
soclologlsts, 
us    as    "Uncle 
done  the  most 
most  Impor- 
indlvldual  en- 
Dr.    George 
Bert  Wll- 
Roy   Wllklns. 
Eluke  Ellington. 
]  dills  Brothers, 
more, 
cerel^al  giants  who 
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with  teach- 
in  the  Mercer 
iivited  a  Black 
a  lecture  on 
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CLIFFORD  HOPE:  AN  OUTSTANDING 
AMEMCAN  AND  AGI^ICULTURAL 
LEADER 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


Thursday.  May  2. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 
family,  for  I  share  their  feeling  of  per- 
sonal loss.  Our  country,  and  our  farm 
people  especially,  have  lost  a  really  great 
man.  

FOOD    PRICES    FAR    DOWN    LIST 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  truly 
great  American  passed  away  In  Garden 
City.  Kass.,  last  weekend.  His  death  has 
been  deservedly  noted  by  n  lany  Members 
of  Congress,  and  I  cannjt  let  it  pass 
without  paying  a  heartfelt  tribute  to 
him.  . 

When  I  came  to  Congre  ^  as  a  Repre 
senUUve  in  1952.  "Clif  "  Hope  was 
chairman  of  the  Hous;  Agricxilture 
Committee.  My  State  hud,  as  it  still 
has.  farm  problems.  My  new  associates 
on  ixjth  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Hou^e 
told  me  that  I  could  find  r  o  more  knowl- 
edgeable, objective,  and  helpful  adviser 
on  farm  problem.*;,  large  or  small,  than 
Mr.  Hope. 

This  was  completely  true.  His  knowl- 
edge of  farm  programs  wa  5  encyclopedic. 
He  was  a  partisan  of  tie  fanners  of 
America,  a  gentle,  but  effective  and 
obliging  man  who  took  th*  time  to  give  a 
freshman  Representative Jrom  Montana 
his  first  groundings  in  ttte  working!  of 
the  farm  programs,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  niany  agencies 
whose  programs  affected  py  district. 

Clifford  Hope  is  one  ojf  the  greatest 
names  in  American  agriciltural  history. 
Some  of  us  hoped  he  wouljd  serve  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  undier  either  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democratic  President,  as 
he  might  well  have  done.  IFrom  the  van- 
tage of  hindsight,  it  is  jclear  that  his 
appraisal  of  that  possibility  was  correct: 
he  concluded  he  could  serve  agriculture 
best  as  a  leader  In  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  He  declined  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  Secretary  to  continue  to 
serve  in  the  House.  His  contribution  from 
the  House  rivals  that  of  aiiy  Secretary  in 
our  history. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  40  years  the  farmers  of  America 
have  been  outside  the  mainstream  of  our 
economic  affluence. 

While  their  profits  have  been  shrink- 
ing during  all  of  this  time,  they  are  gen- 
erally blamed  for  our  increasingly  high 
cost  of  living. 

Tlie  housewife,  going  to  shop.  Is  made 
aware  daily  of  the  higher  prices  of  her 
groceries,  UUle  noting  that  many  of  the 
items  she  buys  in  the  supermarket  are 
not  in  the  food  line  and  if  they  are  many 
are   in    the    higher  priced   convenience 

category.  ,     ,„    ^. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  May  8  an  article  by  John 
Cunnlff  putting  food's  share  of  our  in- 
creased cost  of  living  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. ,         ,. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  leave.  I  would 

like  to  insert  Mr.  Cunniff's  article  in  the 

Congressional  Record  : 

Food  P«ices  Paji  Down  List  in  Ltvinc-Cost 

Riax 

(By  John  Cunnlff) 

New  Yokk.— Everyone  knows  that  the  fed- 
eral state  and  local  governments  are  firmly 
committed  to  curtailing  the  persistent  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  True  or  false? 

Either  way  you  answer,  you  will  get  an 
argument.  A  good  many  people  blame  gov- 
ernment spending  for  the  present  Inflation. 
Others  are  Inclined  to  listen  to  governmen- 
tal rhetoric,  which  Is  adamantly  antl-lnfU- 
tion.  ,       . 

The  facts  may  surprise  a  lot  of  people  wno 
firmly  believe  that  the  largest  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  have  resulted  mainly  from 
higher  food  prices,  "and  the  government 
really  can't  be  blamed  for  that,"  they  say. 

The  fact  Is  that  food  price  Increases  were 
far  down  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  between  1967  and  1969. 
Topping  the  list  was  the  personal  tax  bite. 
which  rose  about  38  to  31  percent. 

TTPICAL   BUDCETS 

RecognlUon  of  this  fact  comes  from  none 
other  than  the  federal  government,  which 
recently  released  budgets  for  typical  urban 
families  In  39  metropolitan  areas  across  the 

country. 

These  budgets  show  that,  next  to  taxes, 
the  big  Increases  were:  Social  Security  taxes, 
insurance  and  contributions,  13  to  15  per- 
cent: medical  care,  14  percent;  clothing  and 
p>ersonal  care,  11  percent. 

Higher  food  prices  contributed  8  to  9  per- 
cent of  the  Increase.  Transportation  costs 
also  added  8  percent,  and  housing  costs 
added  5  to  6  percent. 

These  budgets  show  that  the  so-called 
Intermediate  budget  for  an  urban  family  of 
husband,  wife,  boy  13  and  girl  8  was  $10,077 
In  the  spring  of  1969,  broken  down  this  way: 
Pood  «2.288,  housing  $2,351,  transportation 
$940.  clothing  and  personal  care  $1,095.  med- 
ical care  $543,  family  consumption  $601.  per- 
sonal uxes,  $1,348,  and  Social  Secxirtty,  In- 
surance and  contributions  $1,262. 

The  rapidly  Increasing  role  of  taxes  In  the 


rising  coet  of  living  prompted  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes  to  issue 
this  reminder: 

"The  average  American  taxpayer  will  com- 
mence working  for  himself  on  May  9. 

"Up  to  that  date  this  year  he  will  have 
worked  Just  to  pay  his  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes,  according  to  taxation  experts  of  the 
Chamber. 

IKONY    or   TAXES 

"They  figure  that  Mr.  Average  work.s  two 
hours  and  49  minutes  out  of  an  eight-hour 
day  to  pay  all  of  his  Ux  bills." 

What  an  Irony  that  taxes  are  taking  such 
a  bite  out  of  the  budgeU  of  ordinary  Amer- 
icans at  the  very  time  they  complained 
about  seeing  too  few  results  from  their  tax 
contributions. 

The  explanation  isn't  easy  to  come  by.  but 
It  Is  generally  agreed  that  bureaucratic 
waste  makes  a  large  contribution.  Perhaps 
more  so  than  In  any  other  time  In  our  his- 
tory, this  U  the  age  of  study,  rather  than 
the  action  committee. 

Much  of  the  tax  money  goes  for  purposes 
that  are  never  observed  directly  by  the 
ordinary  American.  The  results  of  military 
spending,  for  example,  are  seldom  observed 
In  the  average  community.  Despite  their 
huge  size,  they  have  a  low  profile. 

A  good  deal  of  tax  money  goes  for  obvious 
purposes,  such  as  roads,  schools,  welfare, 
environmental  protection,  and  so  on.  but  it 
Is  In  these  very  areas  that  many  Americans 
are  demanding  that  more  be  done. 

In  the  view  of  some  tax  experts,  the  real 
explanation  for  the  curious  case  of  high 
taxes  and  poor  results  Is  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  draining  off  more  than  Its  share 
of  funds. 

Unable  to  see  results  In  their  own  com- 
munities, many  families  conclude  that  the 
one  effect  of  their  tax  money  is  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  rising  cost  of  living.  No  wonder 
taxpayers  are  frustrated. 


VIETNAM 


HON.  THOB«AS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OT    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1970 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  received  in  my  ofBce  today  a 
letter  from  my  friend.  John  Kenneth 
Galbrath.  Included  In  his  correspondence 
was  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  expressing 
the  views  of  some  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
ing scholars  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 
These  men  express  very  well  my  own 
sentiments.  I  v.ould  like  to  join  with 
them  saying,  "that  real  victory  for  the 
United  States  lies  In  a  speedy  military 
disengagement  from  Indochina."  The 
following  is  the  full  text  of  the  telegram : 

VlTTNAM 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  late  last 
night  to  President  Richard  Nixon  by  eleven 
scholars  at  the  East  Asian  Research  Center. 
A  copy  was  sent  to  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate: 

"Having  supported  your  policy  of  Vietnam 
withdrawal,  we  are  deeply  worried  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  war.  We  are  also  distressed  by 
the  assumpUons,  underlying  your  decisions, 
that  we  may  become  a  'second-rate  power' 
If  we  do  not  win  a  military  victory  In  Viet- 
nam, and  that  American  'credibility'  and 
the  futtire  of  'free  InsUtutlons  throughout 
the  world'  are  at  stake  In  Southeast  Asia. 
On  the  contrary  we  believe  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine must  be  pursued  by  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam  and  that  real  victory  for  the  United 


May  22,  1970 
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states  lies  In  a  speedy  military  disengage- 
ment from  Indo-Chlna. 

"Jerome  A.  Cohen,  Roger  Dlngman,  Peter 
Duus,  John  K.  Fairbank,  Roy  M.  Hof- 
helnz,  Jr.,  Dwlght  Perkins,  Edwin  O. 
Relschauer.  lienry  Rosovsky,  Benjamin 
I.  Schwartz,  Ezra  Vogel,  and  A.  B. 
Woodslde." 


ARKANSAS  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT 
PROMISES  MANY  BENEFITS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  the  May  25  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  there  Is  an  article  of  ex- 
ceptional merit.  It  deals  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Arkansas  River  for  com- 
mercial navigation  along  a  450 -mile 
course  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Tulsa.  Okla.  This  river  transects  the 
congressional  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve.  Its  development  affords 
great  hope  of  actually  improving  the  level 
of  life  over  a  vast  rural  area. 

In  the  ultimate  range,  this  public 
works  project  may  indeed  prepare  coun- 
tryside America  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Arkansas  River  as  a  most  attractive  area 
for  industrial  development  and  income 
generation.  This  in  turn  could  beckon 
countless  thousands  of  Americans  now 
caught  up  In  the  frantic  pace  of  "life 
under  pressure"  in  urban  America,  espe- 
cially the  megalopolis  centers. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  arti- 
cles in  U.S.  News,  and  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Seaports  for  an  Inland  Empire 

A  land  with  plenty  of  room  and  abundant 
resources  Is  opening  up  here  In  mid-America. 
Its  development  promises  relief  for  some  of 
the  population  pressure  that  is  threatening 
to  overwhelm  major  U.S.  urban  areas. 

Lifeline  for  this  emerging  region  is  the 
Arkansas  River  Navigation  Project,  a  water- 
way soon  to  be  open  all  the  way  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Tulsa.  This  shipping 
channel,  450  mUes  long,  will  give  the  sparsely 
populated  Arkansas  River  Basin  access  to 
the  sea  and  to  14,000  miles  ol  navigable  riv- 
ers and  canals. 

Commerce  on  U.  S.  Inland  waterways  has 
Increased  fivefold  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  The  Arkansas  River  Basin,  which  In- 
cludes parts  of  six  States,  is  looking  forward 
to  getting  a  piece  of  this  kind  of  action. 

Tulsa,  with  465.000  population  In  Its  met- 
ropolitan area.  Is  alive  with  preparations  for 
the  beginning  of  navigation  late  this  year  or 
early  In  1971. 

"I  have  to  keep  pinching  myself  when  I 
think  of  Tulsa  becoming  a  port,"  says  a 
banker  who  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  the 
project.  "To  think  that  this  area  was  once 
a  dust  bowl  and  the  Arkansas  produced  noth- 
ing but  floods!" 

Taming  a  river.  The  once-wild  river  has 
been  tamed  by  upstream  reservoirs  that  will 
provide  an  even  flow  of  water  for  a  channel 
9  feet  deep.  A  series  of  17  locks  will  Uft 
barges  a  total  of  420  feet  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Port  of  Catoosa  on  Tulsa's 
doorstep. 

The  project's  totel  cost  of  1.2  bllUon  dol- 
lars, financed  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  makes 
It  the  most  expensive  public-works  project 
In  the  nation's  history. 

Tulsa's  Port  of  Catoosa  is  just  three  miles 
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east  of  the  city's  limits.  Its  development,  at 
a  total  cost  of  20  million  dollars.  Is  well  un- 
der way.  An  Industrial  park  of  1,500  acres 
will  adjoin  the  port. 

Tulsa  offlcialE  say  that  the  official  estimate 
of  13  million  tons  of  freight  a  year  on  the 
waterway,  made  some  years  ago.  Is  on  the 
low  side.  They  see  the  Port  of  Catoosa  alone 
handling  12,5  million  tons  by  1980.  That  is 
more  freight  than  presently  moves  through 
any  one  of  such  busy  river  ports  as  St.  Louis, 
Memphis  and  Pittsburgh. 

Prospects  for  growth.  Tulsa,  as  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Arkansas,  is  seen  as  the 
funnel  through  which  the  varied  products 
of  a  vast  region  will  flow  to  market.  At  the 
same  time,  supplies  for  this  region  will  come 
up  the  River.  For  example,  steel  for  con- 
struction and  fertilizer  for  grain  farms  are 
expected  to  be  two  major  items  handled  in 
early  days  of  navigation  on  the  River. 

The  Arkansas  River  Basin  stretches  from 
the  cotton  lands  of  Arkansas  through  the 
unspoiled  Ozark  country.  Into  the  cattle 
ranges  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  and  across 
the  Great  Plains  wheat  fields  to  the  Colorado 
Rockies. 

Cities  of  the  Basin  are  young  and  vigorous, 
with  plenty  of  room  to  grow.  In  addition  to 
Tulsa,  there  is  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of 
Arkansas  with  a  metropolitan- area  popula- 
tion of  323.000,  Oklahoma  City  with  605,000, 
and  Wichita,  Kansas,  with  405,000. 

Resources  Include  65  different  minerals, 
and  one  of  the  largest  caches  of  energy  fuels 
to  be  found  In  the  U.S. 

Coal  and  limestone  are  major  resources 
along  the  waterway.  This  combination  offers 
the  base  for  steel  plants  and  cement  plants. 
A  natural-gas  field,  50  miles  wide  and  200 
miles  long,  stretches  along  the  River  where 
it  crosses  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  border. 

Navigation  was  opened  to  Little  Rock  In 
October,  1968.  It  reached  Port  Smith  In  the 
spring  of  1970,  and  is  expected  to  reach  Tulsa 
by  January,  1971. 

A  million  tons  of  freight  was  forecast  for 
the  first  year  of  operation  to  Little  Rock. 
Actually,  2.225  million  tons  moved. 

Expansion  of  Industry.  Little  Rock's  pub- 
lic p>ort,  with  terminal  and  warehouse  fa- 
cilities, is  in  operation.  A  steel  plant  is  go- 
ing up  m  the  industrial  area  that  adjoins  the 
port.  A  million  tons  of  bauxite  from  Carib- 
bean sources  moved  across  private  docks  to 
nearby  aluminum  plants  in  1969. 

A  few  miles  upstream,  at  RussellvUle, 
Arkanras  Power  &  Light  Company  Is  build- 
ing a  nuclear  power  plant  at  a  cost  of  140 
million  dollars.  When  It  starts  producing 
power  In  1973,  this  facility  will  increase  the 
company's  generating  capacity  by  20  per 
cent. 

At  Dardanelle,  barges  are  unloading  corn 
and  other  feedstuffs  for  the  booming  chicken 
and  turkey  Industry  of  north-west  Arkansas. 

At  Port  Smith,  a  community  of  70,000,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Kansas  City  Souther^  Lines 
Railway  has  set  aside  2,000  acres  for  a  port 
ftnd  industrial  park.  This  is  a  furniture-man- 
ufacturing center. 

At  Muskogee,  Okla.,  population  40,000,  a 
port  costing  4  million  dollars  Is  under  con- 
struction. 

Many  of  the  nation's  big  corporations  have 
picked  sites  for  development  along  the  Ar- 
kansas River. 

On  April  20,  Kerr-McOee  Corporation  ded- 
icated a  25-mllllon-dollar  uranium-process- 
ing plant  near  SalUsaw.  Okla.  This  company 
also  plans  to  establish  a  cotil -mining  facility 
costing  20  million  dollars  in  the  region. 

Armco  Steel.  North  American  Rockwell. 
SkeUy  Oil,  Sim  OU,  and  Phillips  Petroleum 
all  have  plants,  or  will  have,  along  the  River. 

Water-based  recreation  already  is  a  boom- 
ing Industry  along  the  waterway.  More  than 
a  million  visitors  were  counted  in  1969  at  14 
recreation  sites  around  the  Dardanelle  reser- 
voir. 

Upstream    are    man-made    lakes    behind 
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dams  with  such  names  as  Etifaula,  Tenklller, 
Fort  Qlbson,  Markbam  Ferry.  Oologab  and 
Keystone. 

Access  to  markets.  Water  transportation 
brings  this  landblocked  Basin  Into  a  net- 
work of  14.000  mUes  of  adjoining  inland  wa- 
terways. Along  these  channels,  everything 
from  grain  to  iron  ore  moves  at  the  cheapest 
rate  offered  by  any  form  of  transportation. 

For  a  dollar,  rivermen  claim,  you  can  move 
a  ton  of  cargo  333  miles  by  waterway,  com- 
pared with  66.7  miles  by  rail,  and  15.4  miles 
by  truck. 

Railways  and  trucking  companies  say  that 
water  transportation  enjoys  an  tinfair  ad- 
vantage In  the  Government-built  water- 
ways. Rivermen  cotinter  that  low-cost  water 
transportation  is  a  stimulus  to  r&U  ^and 
truck  lines. 

Their  region,  as  Arkansas  Basin  leaders 
see  it,  has  been  handed  the  opportunity  to 
develop  without  the  mistakes  that  have 
led  to  overcrowding  and  pollution  In  other 
areas  of  the  U.S.  Arkansas  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clellan  promises: 

"We  don't  Intend  to  let  the  River  become 
polluted.  It  is  easier  to  prevent  it  than  to 
remedy  it." 

Pollution  standards  have  been  set,  and 
Industries  must  promise  to  abide  by  these 
before  their  plans  can  be  approved. 

Emphasis  Is  to  be  on  balanced  growth.  A 
special  study  published  May  11  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recommended  that 
32  port  sites  at  small  communities  on  the 
waterway  be  reserved  now. 

Over-all  development  is  anticipated  that 
will  meet  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  m  calling  for  a  national  growth 
policy  in  his  1970  state-of-the-union  mes- 
sage. Said  Mr.  Nixon: 

"We  must  create  a  new  rural  environment 
which  will  not  only  stem  the  migration  to 
urban  centers,  but  reverse  It." 

This  response  to  the  President  came  from 
Jetah  Taylor,  lawyer  In  Ozard,  Ark.,  who 
was  one  of  the  original  boosters  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Arkanssks  River: 

"There  has  been  so  much  talk  about  the 
Government  spending  billions  to  build  new 
cities.  I  think  projects  like  this  will  develop 
our  rural  areas,  and  the  people  will  come 
naturally.  The  people  will  do  the  building." 


COPIAH-LINCOLN  STUDENTS  SUP- 
PORT PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  enormous  amoxmt  of  publicity 
over  the  conduct  and  the  expressions  of 
students  who  oppose  President  Nixon's 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  with  justice  in 
Vietnam. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  group  of  stu- 
dents who  endorse  President  Nixon's  ac- 
tion in  Cambodia  to  protect  American 
troops  there  smd  shorten  the  conflict. 

There  were  453  students  and  faculty 
members  at  Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  Col- 
lege, Wesson,  Miss.,  who  signed  a  peti- 
tion— the  text  of  which  I  shall  include 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  These  459 
students  were  contacted  and  only  six  in- 
dicated disapproval  of  our  policy  and  re- 
fused to  sign  the  petition.  I  feel  this  re- 
flects the  general  attitude  of  students  in 
my  area. 

The  petition  follows: 
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To  the  Honorable  Presld  int  of  the  United 


M.  Nixon. 

that  you  have  our 


Statee.  Hon.  Kichard 
We  want  you  to  know 
wholehearted  support  in  ^our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  America^  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  bring  them  |  home  as  early  as 
possible.  Tour  recent  action  Is  In  the  highest 
tradition  of  our  patriotic  ^en.  You  displayed 
the  greatest  of  courage  I  in  trying  to  help 
bring  this  conflict  to  an  |  end.  Speaking  for 
the  student  body  and  faculty  of  Coplah-Lln- 
eom  Junior  College,  Wes4on.  Mississippi,  we 
go  on  record  as  endorsing  your  latest  action 
in  Cambodia.  May  Ood  b^  with  our  men  and 
women  In  Vietnam  and  knay  Ood  give  you 
the  courage  to  always  do  that  which  Is  right 
and  lust  for  America  and  jfor  the  world.  Well 
add  our  prayers  to  yourt  that  this  conflict 
will  soon  be  over. 


THE  SCHEUER  HOUBINQ  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY  BILL 


lational  orgaiiiza- 

fhave  studied  my 

Jghly,  and  have 

ct  that  the  elderly 
of  their  income 
lither  group  in  our 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  Nxw  joax. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ma^  21,  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  S<*ieuer  housing  for 
the    elderly    bill,    landmark    legislation 
aimed  at  meeting  th^  critical  housing 
needs  of  the  elderly, 
tions  for  the  elderly 
bill,  have  praised  it 
pledged  their  support 
It  Is  a  well-known  f 
devote  a  larger  porti 
to  housing  than  any 
population. 

Where  the  elderly  I  live  in  rent-con 
trolled  apartments,  t|iey  find  inflatioi 
jeopsurdizing  their  ah-eady  barely  mini- 
mal living  standards,  in  New  York  City 
the  mandate  to  raise,  rent  10  7  percent 
in  all  rent  controlled  apartments  will 
leave  many  of  our  eld  srly  homeless,  and 
desperate. 

Where  the  elderly  h  ave  the  old  family 
home  in  the  city  they  And  the  rising  cost 
of  upkeep  prohibitive  Maintenance,  re- 
pairs, and  taxes  have  all  increased  dra- 
matically within  recent  years.  Hence,  the 
cost  of  homeownershi|)  takes  an  increas- 
ingly larger  share  of  ^tirement  Income. 
Some  20  million  people  are  suffering 
from  the  housing  shqrtage  and  housing 
deterioration.  These  fere  the  Americans 
who  fought  World  W(ar  I,  who  suffered 
through  the  great  degression  of  the  thir- 
ties and  who  bore  the  children  who 
fought  World  War  HJ  They  are  the  citi- 
zens who  now  find  themselves  confused 
by  the  rapidly  ctumglng  social  and  eco- 
nomic picture  in  Ai^erica.  They  have 
labored  and  suffered  through  the  years 
of  crisis  and  now  face  today  s  turbulent 
events  forlorn,  unaided,  and  alone. 

This  comprehensive  legislative  pack- 
age for  elderly  housifig  provides: 

First.  Loans  to  help  private  nonprofit 
sponsors  to  build  m 
units. 

Second.  Improved 
terms. 

Third.  Loans  for 
tion. 

Fourth.  Special  f 
flcation  of  housing  developments 

Fifth.  Training  fot  administrators  of 
housing  developments 
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Seventh.  For  establishing  post  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  for  the 
Elderly. 

Eighth.  For  establishing  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly. 

And,  as  I  consider  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
phrase  coined  by  a  leading  political 
figure.  The  phrase  that  comes  to  mind  is 
"the  silenced  majority."  And  while  the 
elderly  may  not  be  a  majority  of  our 
people  they  are  a  sizable  portion  of  our 
community.  Twenty  million  people  in 
tlie  country  today  are  over  the  age  of 
65.  And  by  the  end  of  the  decade  it  is 
estimated  there  will  be  24  million  in  the 
same  age  bracket. 

Why  do  I  say  "silenced?"  Because  we 
do  not  hear  their  voices  above  the 
"whoosh"  of  space  rockets  as  our  space 
lobby  bums  up  another  billion  dollars. 
Are  their  voices  heard  amidst  the  "bombs 
bursting  in  air"  over  Vietnam?  The  De- 
fense Department  packs  more  wallop  on 
Capitol  Hill  than  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Are  their  voices  heard  above  the  rum- 
ble of  the  bulldozer  of  the  highway 
lobby?  Billions  are  spent  on  highways  as 
they  drive  their  way  through  oxir  cities, 
dislocating  homes  and  making  homeless 
those  who  have  lived  in  their  familiar 
neighborhoods  for  years. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  senior  citizen 
feels  left  out  of  the  American  dream? 

Is  it  any  wonder  he  feels  neglected  by 
oiu-  Oovenunent? 
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COMMITTEE  USES  NASA  COMPUTER 


perate  cost  housing 
mortgage  insurance 
dousing  rehabilita- 
for  the  beauti- 


Sixth.  Grants  for  p 
velopments. 


annlng  housing  de- 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MIUER 

ow  CAixroainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, which  it  is  my  privilege  to  chair, 
is  conducting  a  pilot  project  utilizing  a 
computer  console  in  the  committee  of- 
fices tied  to  NASA's  College  Park,  Md., 
computer  facility.  Dr.  Paine,  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  and  I  have  Initiated  this 
program  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  an 
automatic  information  system  between 
NASA  and  the  committee.  It  Is  another 
means  of  communication  between  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  NASA.  We  believe  that  this  will  serve 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  more  con- 
ventional means  of  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex programs  that  the  committee  must 
review.  So  that  the  Members  may  be 
more  familiar  with  this  advsmced  com- 
munication system.  I  am  including  In 
the  Record  a  press  release  discussing  this 
project.  The  press  release  follows: 

SCIKNOt     COMMTmOS    USW    NASA     COMPTJTKB 
INFOBMATION    STSTXIC 

Congressman  Oeorge  P.  Miller  (D-Callf.), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  announced  today  instal- 
lation m  the  Committee  offices  of  a  remote 
control  terminal  tied  to  a  high  speed  com- 
puter at  NASA's  College  Park.  Maryland,  com- 
puter facility.  The  system  called  RECON  (the 
name  stands  for  REconnalssance  by  remote 
control)  Is  part  of  a  real-time,  on-line,  time- 
shared  computer  service  serving  21  NASA  re- 
search faculties  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Chairman  Miller  said,  "To  my  knowledge 


this  Is  the  first  time  that  an  agency  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  government  has 
been  tied  directly  by  computer  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress.  At  the  present  time  this 
system  makes  available  to  the  Conunlttee 
national  and  International  science  and  tech- 
nical literature  within  the  NASA  compre- 
hensive Information  system.  This  Is  a  pilot 
project  which  Dr.  Paine,  Administrator  of 
NASA,  and  I  have  Initiated  to  assess  the 
value  of  such  a  system  In  work  between  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  and 
the  space  agency.  We  believe  that  this  will 
be  a  useful  adjunct  to  our  normal  means  of 
communication  l>etween  the  Committee  and 
the  agency.  We  plan  to  evaluate  this  equip- 
ment over  the  next  several  months." 

RECON  helps  earth-bound  specialists  re- 
trieve valuable  Information  In  ways  com- 
parable to  those  In  which  other  big  com- 
puters have  served  astronauts  on  the  Moon, 
and 

1.  Gives  users  thousands  of  miles  apart 
equal  and  remarkably  prompt  access  to  the 
space  agency's  enormous  central  file  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  Information  and  data. 

2.  Displays  Indexing  terms  and  titles  of 
documents  In  this  big  special  Information 
store  In  ways  that  help  the  user  define  pre- 
cisely what  he  wants. 

3.  Guides  each  \iser  via  elementary  logic  di- 
rectly to  the  documents  that  are  most  likely 
to  meet  whatever  requirements  he  has  speci- 
fied. 

4.  Thereby  facilitates  active  communica- 
tion between  NASA  and  the  Science  Commit- 
tee researchers;  reduces  dependence  on  luck, 
personal  acquaintance,  and  fallible  human 
memories;  and  minimizes  the  possibility  that 
anyone  wlU  needlessly  duplicate  a  colleague's 
work. 

RECON  represents  a  major  step  toward 
more  efficient  dissemination  and  fuller  use 
of  accumulated  Information  In  many  fields 
of  knowledge.  It  enables  a  man  at  a  remote 
console  to  conduct  his  own  literature  search 
by  means  of  a  dialogue  with  a  computer  at 
the  NASA  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion Paclllty  In  College  Park,  Maryland.  The 
computer  helps  him  pinpoint  the  object  of 
his  search. 

A  RECON  user  can  type  out  questions  at 
any  one  of  the  21  terminals  now  connected 
to  this  computer.  The  computer  fiashes  its 
replies  to  each  user's  Inquiries  on  a  cathode 
ray  tube  near  his  keyboard  and  on  a  tele- 
printer, on  which  a  record  of  the  findings 
can  be  kept.  The  replies  consist  of  biblio- 
graphic data  about  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  technical  documents  that  NASA  has 
collected,  Indexed,  and  stored. 

These  documents  are  largely  reports  and 
Journal  articles  that  record  the  significant 
findings  of  Government,  Industrial,  and  aca- 
demic researchers  throughout  the  world  re- 
garding matters  of  interest  to  the  aerospace 
commimlty.  As  such  literature  Is  received, 
It  Is  summarized  and  extensively  Indexed  in 
two  abstract  Journals:  STAR  (Scientific  and 
Technical  Aerospace  Reports)  and  lAA  (In- 
ternational Aerospace  Abstracts).  By  merely 
pressmg  buttons,  a  RECON  user  can  obtain 
the  exact  titles,  dates,  and  other  Information 
on  all  documents  described  in  those  two 
Journals  that  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  him. 


STUDENT  PROTESTS  CONTINUE 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    ITKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.    POWELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following : 
To  all  Concerned  People: 

Dale  (Pllp)  Plttman,  a  Vietnam  veteran, 
who  bos  been  sitting  out  In  Lafayette  Park 
across  from  the  White  House,  for  two  weeks. 
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in  support  of  the  Student  Strike  in  protest 
of  the  United  States  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
and  campus  killings,  has  further  pledged 
himself  to  march  untU  exhaustion  forces 
blm  to  fall  and  not  rise  again. 

This  marathon  wUl  begin  on  Friday.  May 
22,  at  2  PM,  at  the  site  of  his  former  dem- 
onstration. Come  and  walk  with  him  and 
talk  with  him;  understand  the  Intense  and 
sincere  dedication  of  many  of  today's  youth- 
ful protestors. 

He  needs  your  support ! 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
day  of  this  montli  a  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  chaired  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  heard  testi- 
mony describing  the  barbaric  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  In 
North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  elsewhere  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  agony  suffered 
by  their  families  at  home. 

I  want  to  commend  Congressman  Za- 
blocki and  his  committee  for  their  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  our  men 
held  by  the  Commmiists  and  offer  the 
full  support  of  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair. 

As  you  know,  my  committee  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  investigated  involvement 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
in  the  return  of  some  POW's.  The  wit- 
nesses included  Lt.  Robert  F.  Frishman 
and  P02c  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl,  both 
former  prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. A  full  transcript  of  these  hearings 
is  now  available  for  study. 

Interestingly  enough,  even  though 
these  two  brave  men  endured  many  bru- 
talities, they  deplored  the  fact  that  they 
were  returned  not  through  prescribed 
military  and  diplomatic  channels  but 
through  negotiations  by  private  citizens, 
in  this  case  private  citizens  who  are  ac- 
tive in  the  work  of  pro-Hanoi  American 
"peace"  groups  in  this  country. 

Let  me  quote  Lieutenant  Frishman  as 
he  testified  last  December  before  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security : 

I  am  a  military  man  and  there  are  certain 
prescribed  military  channels  through  which 
we  are  supposed  to  be  released.  The  reason 
they  didn't  release  us  that  way  Is  for  propa- 
ganda and  we  don't  want  them  to  gain  propa- 
ganda out  of  our  release. 

The  group  that  we  were  released  to  were 
contrary  to  our  feelings  and  our  reasoning  of 
being  over  there  and  we  certainly  didn't  want 
to  participate  In  any  type  group  like  that. 

On  May  1,  the  witnesses  invited  by 
Chairman  Zablocki's  subcommittee  in- 
cluded these  two  former  POW's,  five 
wives  of  POW's,  and  Texas  millionaire 
H.  Ross  Perot  who  hsis  been  most  active 
in  trying  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  hap- 
less men  held  prisoner  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Tlie  wives  described  their  frustrations 
in  trying  to  deal  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, explaining  insuperable  difficul- 
ties even  in  ascertaining  whether  their 
men  are  dead,  missing  or  captive. 
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But  these  wives  also  said  they  did  not 
think  their  own  Government  has  dis- 
played adequate  concern  about  the  plight 
of  their  husbands. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  just  one  of 
them,  Mrs.  F.  Harold  Kushner: 

I  have  never  lost  faith  in  my  husband, 
but  at  times  I  wonder  If  my  country  has  lost 
faith  in  him.  I  come  before  you  today  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  tired.  I  am  tired  of  traveling 
and  I  am  tired  of  publicly  baring  my  private 
anguish.  And  I  am  most  tired  of  Presidential 
platitudes  and  Congressional  convocations. 
They  no  longer  reassure  me  and  they  have 
never  brought  any  relief  lo  the  men  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  gallant  lady  asked 
the  Congress  to  publicly  and  forcefully 
pledge  itself  to  formulate  and  execute  a 
plan  of  action  which  will  return  the  men 
to  their  homes  or  as  she  put  it  "to  the 
country  for  which  they  have  sacrificed 
so  much."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Mrs. 
Kushner  in  urging  my  colleagues  to  in- 
sure that  our  Nation  does  not  break  faith 
with  the  men  we  have  sent  into  battle. 

Mr.  Perot  had  some  interesting  sugges- 
tions. These  included  setting  up  a  display 
in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  that  depicts  the 
horrors  the  POW's  have  to  endure,  a  full- 
scale  model  of  the  tiny,  filthy  cells  in 
which  they  must  live  and  replicas  of  the 
devices  employed  to  inflict  torture  on 
them.  Perot  suggested  that  too  many 
Americans  are  not  aware  of  how  the 
North  Vietnamese  treat  their  prisoners 
and  that  such  a  display  would  bring  it 
home,  painfully  so.  Perhaps  he  is  right. 
Maybe  the  American  people  and  those  oi 
us  in  Congress  need  some  such  reminder. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Senator 
Bob  Dole  of  Kansas  and  Congressman 
Dan  Daniel  of  Virginia  for  their  efforts 
in  bringing  together  a  12-member  bi- 
partisan congressional  committee  that 
sponsored  the  mass  rally  in  behalf  of 
our  POW's  on  May  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
responsive  to  world  public  opinion.  If  we 
vigorously  assert  our  views  they  even- 
tually will  accede  to  demands  for  better 
treatment  of  the  men  they  are  holding 
prisoner.  But  quiescence  and  wishful 
thinking  will  accomplish  nothing. 


I  HAVE  SEEN  POLLUTION  DONE 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Debbie  Peterson  is  10  years  old.  Is  in  the 
fifth  grade  in  Murray,  Utah,  and  Is  con- 
cerned about  pollution.  Unlike  many  of 
us  who  talk  about  our  concern,  Debbie 
decided  to  act.  So,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
me  asking  for  my  help.  I  thought  it  was 
such  a  good  letter  that  I  am  putting  it 
In  the  Record,  with  the  permission  of 
Debbie  and  her  parents.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

MuBRAY,  Utah, 

May  4, 1970. 
Congressman  Laurence  J.  Burton, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbax  Sn:  This  Is  the  first  time  I've  wrote 
to  someone  like  you.  But  I  have  wTOte  to  you 
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so  you  can  help  me  stop  pollution.  I  have 
seen  pollution  done,  because  my  brother 
does  it.  There  were  these  two  fish  my  brother 
caught  and  be  left  them  on  these  rocks  on 
purpose.  I  told  him  to  throw  them  away,  but 
he  said  we  dont  need  them  and  I  said  pol- 
lution and  then  he  picked  them  up. 
Sincerely, 

Debbie  Peterson. 


ANOTHER  "EARTH  DAY" 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  an  exciting  archeo- 
logical  expedition.  This  fascinating  dif 
was  undertaken  by  Stephen  Keighlev.  n' 
Wrentham,  Mass..  in  my  district. 

The  years  he  spent  in  studying  a  sit" 
near  Wrentham  were  certainly  profita- 
ble— he  unearthed  an  Indian  campsite 
with  artifacts  dating  back  an  estimated 
6,500  years. 

As  a  tribute  to  Stephen  Keighley,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  fasci- 
nating article  from  the  AtUeboro  Sun 
describing  his  most  interesting  find. 

In  referring  to  this  digging  of  earth.  I 
am  reminded  of  another  very  recent 
"Earth  Day,"  April  22,  when  the  Nation's 
attention  was  focused  on  our  dire  and 
pressing  environmental  problems.  There 
Is  much  to  be  found  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth  which  is  worth  preserving 
and  much  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
which  is  worth  preserving  I  hope  that  we 
are  going  to  be  as  diligent  in  preserving 
the  future  as  Stephen  Keighley  is  in  pre- 
serving the  discoveries  of  the  past. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Indian  Artifacts  6.500  Tears  Old  Discovered 
IN  Rich  Excavations  in  Wffnth»»« 
(By  Lola  Jess) 

What  a  thrilling  experience  to  hold  In  one'< 
hand  tools  that  were  used  by  people  here  In 
one's  home  town  6,500  years  ago. 

Stephen  Keighley  of  Wrentham.  had  stud- 
led  for  years  an  area  northeast  of  Lake  Pearl, 
near  the  Eagle  Brook  Dam,  because  It  seemed 
an  Ideal  location  for  an  Indian  campsite. 
There  were  many  fine  springs,  a  good  clay  bed 
for  manufacturing  cooking  utensils  and  It 
should  have  been  a  rich  hunting  ground,  for 
it  still  has  a  goodly  supply  of  game.  Including 
deer. 

Kelghley's  dream  was  to  find  a  place  undls- 
turl>ed  by  plows.  After  digging  a  few  test 
holes,  he  discovered  an  Indian  campsite.  Just 
below  the  surface,  In  the  Fall  of  1948.  With 
dense  brush  and  roots,  excavating  was  very 
difficult,  because  pick  and  shovel  could  not 
be  used.  He  wanted  to  find  the  artifacts  in 
their  original  position,  so  depth  below  the 
surface  could  be  measured  accurate.y. 

He  found  three  potsherds  150  yards  north- 
east of  the  dam.  and  believed  this  spot  would 
reveal  only  an  early  ceramic  culture  (later  It 
proved  to  be  the  ceramic-agricultural  Indians 
of  1700  years  ago). 

painstaking  work 

The  dirt  had  to  be  gently  brushed  away 
from  each  article  discovered,  while  small 
roots  were  snipped  and  only  a  small  hand 
trowel  was  used  for  digging — It  was  a  slow, 
but  methodical,  one-man  project  but  really 
paid  off,  after  three  years,  with  almost  unbe- 
lievable results. 

First  It  revealed  a  culture  of  5.000  years 
ago,  and  then  that  anf^aalng  discovery  of  6500 
years   ago  that   had   been   verified   through 
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rftdlo-carbon    t«8ts    by    th< 
Archeologlcal  Society  of 
Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard 

The   lowest   excavated 
Archaic  Culture  of  6,500 
travelers  arrived  by  dug  out 
north,  after  the  glacUl  era 
Eskimo  traits. 

Though    not    ElsKlmos 
much   later  date),  they 
same  Asiatic  origin  A  savag( 
hunting    was    with    spears, 
poons;    fishing  was  with  a 
Bows  and  arrows  were  not  li 
had    no   cooking   u 
stone  slabs  or  over  open  fires. 

Among    the    artifacts 
level  are  abrasive  stones 
cated     knife,    hammer 
plumbllnes  (sinkers  for  fishing 

There  were  three  fire  pits 
lived   mostly  on   fish   and 
as  there  were  no  trees  or 
food  for  land  animals.  The 
be  livable,  but  short,  and 
had  not  entirely  disappeared 

Probably    moss    and 
would  be  the  first  signs  of 
white  glacial  sand,  which 
yellow  sand  found  betweer 
the  loam  of  our  time. 

The  second  site,  uneartted 
was  Inhabited  by  the  Mounc 
years  ago  in  the  Stone  Bow , 
from  the  Great  Lakes  regloi 
smoking  to  New  England. 
They  made  three  types 
elbow    and    platform.    It 
searching  for  a  stone  from 
these  pipes  may  have  brought 
England's  steatite    (soa 
was  not  long  before  they 
eating  and  cooking  u 
kettles. 

They  also  used  chlorite 
different    kinds    of   stone 
great    inventors.    Among 
found    spears,    knives 
eared     points,     semilunar 
gouges,  stemmed  scraper 
scapstone  sherds  (fragment^) 

Eighteen  fire  hearths 
Kelghley  In  an  area  of  60< 
tween  1948  and  1958.  He 
when  the  ground  was  froze^ 
the  water  level  was  very 
hearths  he  found  charcoal 
and  a  trace  of  shell. 

These    hearths    are    bow 
lined  with  stones  about 
fist.  Before  the  days  of 
It  Is  said  the  Indians 
food  animals  almost  to  a 
tenderizing,  and,  as  they 
they    removed    the   pieces 
would  a  prune  pit. 
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The  first  campsite 
created  by  racial 
Bowl    Makers.    Through 
West,  they  learned  of 
vat  ion  of  com  and  beans, 
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each  morning.  They  also  erected  the  tents 
and  brought  home  most  of  the  food,  chopped 
holes  m  the  Ice  (for  fishing  and  water  sup- 
ply), took  care  of  weapons  and  other  equip- 
ment, broke  trail  and  taught  the  boys. 

The  women's  tasks  were  to  chop  and  carry 
wood,  keep  fires  going  through  the  day,  cook, 
repair  tents  and  cover  the  floor,  carry  water, 
wash,  feed  and  care  for  the  children,  deliver 
babies,  tan  skins,  pick  berries,  make  and  re- 
pair the  clothing  and  teach  the  girls. 

It  is  probable  that  such  duties  were  as- 
sumed or  added,  through  the  ages,  as  the 
situation   or   necessity   appeared. 

In  the  Bronson  Museum  of  Attleboro  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Bronson  Building,  are 
four  dioramas,  depicting  man's  early  days 
In  New  England,  with  the  earliest  date  9000 
years  ago. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  some  other  dedi- 
Icated  archaeologist  may  at  some  future 
time,  start  at  the  6.500  year  level  and  find 
proof  that  some  more  primitive  tribes,  the 
Paleo- Americans,  were  catching  fish  In  our 
Eagle  Brook  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Earlv  Archaic? 
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TESTIMONY  BY  LT.  GOV.  JOHN  C. 
WEST  BEFORE  THE  WAYS  AND 
MEANS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

OF    SOtriH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  distingiiished  South  Carolinians,  Lt. 
Gov.  John  C.  West,  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  legislation  introduced  by 
Chairman  Mills  and  almost  200  other 
House  Members  on  the  subject  of  re- 
stricting cheap  textile  imports  which  are 
on  the  verge  of  destroying  our  domestic 
textile  industry  and  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican jobs.  The  testimony  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  West  on  the  subject  is  out- 
standing and  should  be  noted  by  all 
Americans  everywhere  because  it  points 
up  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in 
our  economy  today.  It  follows: 

Testimont  by  Lt.  Gov.  John  C.  West 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  meet  with  you 
today,  and  to  be  able  to  express  our  growing 
concern  over  the  dliScultles  now  confronting 
our  domestic  textile  industry. 

My  remarks  will  be  directed  primarily  at 
H.R.  16920.  Introduced  by  your  distinguished 
Chairman. 

I  speak  today  in  favor  of  this  Bill  and  on 
behalf  of  three  parties  to  this  problem — the 
textile  Industry  in  general,  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  who  depend  upon  textiles  for 
their  livelihood,  and  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina Itself.  The  fact  that  all  three  of  these 
Interests  can  be  represented  today  In  a  single 
voice  Indicates  In  Itself  the  extent  of  our  con- 
cern, and  the  far-reaching  Impact  which  this 
situation  has  on  our  entire  State. 

On  behalf  of  these  general  interests,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Committee  members  for  this 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  a  matter  which 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  economic  future 
of  South  Carolina  and  any  other  state  which 
depends  heavily  upon  the  textile  Industry. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  around  our  State 
which  applies  well  to  the  present  situation; 
It  says  that  when  the  textile  industry  sneezes, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  catches  cold,  and 
when  the  textile  industry  catches  cold,  the 
State  winds  up  with  pneumonia. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  no  diagnosti- 
cian, but  I  would  say  that  we  are  somewhere 


between  a  bad  cold  and  pneumonia  at  the 
present  time. 

Whereas,  for  several  years  the  textile  in- 
dustry itself  has  been  warning  of  the  conse- 
quences of  uncontrolled  imports,  I  come  to 
you  today  because  those  consequences  are 
becoming  realities.  There  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  what  may  happen,  or  what  will  hap- 
pen, it  is  a  simple  matter  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing. Layoffs,  reduction  of  work  weeks,  plant 
closings,  and  ultimate  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment are  the  realities  In  South  Carolina 
which  we  are  suffering  as  the  result  of  the 
drastic  increases  in  textile  imports. 

We  are  not  a  wealthy  State;  that  revelation 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any  member 
of  this  Committee.  For  decades.  South  Caro- 
lina and  its  southeastern  neighbors  have  oc- 
cupied the  lower  rungs  of  the  statistical  lad- 
ders in  the  important  economic  indices.  Par- 
alleling these  economic  shortcomings  have 
been  general  deficiencies  In  educational 
achievement,  health  and  social  services,  and 
other  vital  aspects  of  the  State's  human  de- 
velopment programs. 

During  the  past  decade.  South  Carolina  has 
participated  as  an  active  leader  In  efforts  to 
reduce  these  gaps  through  economic  progress. 
It  has  spearheaded  many  slgniflcant  accom- 
plishments. The  same  statistics  which  rank 
us  near  the  bottom  economically  also  indi- 
cate that  we  have  grown  rapidly,  and  built 
up  sizeable  momentum  to  strike  for  the  ulti- 
mate success  we  seek.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  as  we  bring  in  billions  of 
dollars  in  new  Industry,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  Jobs,  we  have  retained  a  dis- 
tinctly textile-oriented  economy. 

Through  the  great  Industrial  boom  of  the 
60's,  many  new  types  of  Industries  came  into 
South  Carolina,  but  modern  textile  and 
fiber  operations  continued  to  develop  with 
faith  that  government  would  not  allow  the 
textile  Industry  to  be  destroyed  by  low-cost 
competition.  We  were  two-thirds  textile  ori- 
ented In  South  Carolina  ten  years  ago.  We 
are  two-thirds  textile  oriented  today,  even 
with  much  broader  diversification  of  other 
Industries. 

The  ability  of  the  basic  textile  industry 
has  been  crucial  to  the  development  of  tex- 
tile-related fiber  and  chemical  plants,  which 
have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  Investment  In 
new  Industry  In  the  State  In  recent  years. 
Thus,  while  some  may  say  that  South  Caro- 
lina Is  moving  away  from  Its  total  depend- 
ence upon  textiles.  It  is  at  the  same  time  In- 
volving textiles  directly  in  the  building  of  a 
new  economy.  It  would  be  my  unqualified 
position  at  the  present  time  that  a  healthy 
textile  Industry  Is  the  very  basis  of  future 
economic  growth  in  South  Carolina. 

The  facts  which  confront  us  today,  how- 
ever. Indicate  that  the  health  of  the  South 
Carolina  textile  Industry  is  In  Jeopardy.  Tex- 
tile Imports  last  year  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  3.6  billion  equivalent  square  yards. 
10  percent  higher  than  the  1968  level,  and 
more  than  double  the  volume  only  six  years 
ago.  This  Increase  in  Imports  has  not  been 
absorbed  by  growing  markets,  more  than 
90  percent  of  It  has  directly  displaced  do- 
mestic products. 

In  these  difficult  times  of  general  economic 
slowdown  in  all  aspects  of  our  nation's  econ- 
omy, it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  a  continuing 
Increase  in  textile  Imports  will  have  a  doubly 
depressing  effect  on  the  domestic  Industry. 
Already,  the  American  textile  industry  re- 
ports that  sales  In  1969  were  0.9  per  cent 
below  the  1968  level  although  the  level  of 
textile  consumer  sales  has  continued  to  rise 
In  the  United  States. 

Profits  and  earnings  are  generally  down. 
Entire  segments  of  the  Industry  are  being 
taken  over  by  Imports.  All  of  this  Is  taking 
place  despite  the  fact  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  South  Carolina  has  responded  to 
the  challenge  of  modernization  and  has 
fought  overseas  competition  with  the  full 
force  of  its  technological  capability. 
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Please  do  not  listen  to  anyone  who  says 
that  American  Ingenxilty  is  lacking  In  tex- 
tiles. The  truth  is  that  the  CaroUnas  have 
the  most  modern  and  productive  textile 
industries  in  the  world. 

As  the  domestic  Industry  suffers,  however, 
the  effects  are  being  felt  most  directly  by 
the  Individual  textile  worker  in  South  Caro- 
lina. His  work  schedule  Is  declining.  Whereas, 
in  1968  be  worked  an  average  of  276  days, 
last  year  he  had  lost  an  average  of  seven 
days  down  to  269.  Similarly,  in  March  of 
1968.  the  average  textile  work  week  was 
42.6  hours.  Two  years  later,  it  had  dropped 
to  41.2  hours. 

These  reductions  In  work  periods  affect 
the  entire  Industry.  The  most  serious  casu- 
alties, however,  have  come  from  the  perma- 
nent layoffs.  During  the  13-month  period 
ending  February,  1970.  a  total  of  2,400  textile 
workers  lost  their  Jobs  in  South  Carolina, 
and  during  1968  and  1969,  eight  plants  went 
out  of  business  altogether. 

In  a  State  which  has  474  textile  plants, 
and  more  than  150,000  textile  employees, 
this  type  of  economic  erosion  is  a  desperately 
serious  development.  Another  50,(XX)  South 
Carolinians  are  employed  in  garment,  man- 
made  fiber  and  textile  machinery  plants 
which  are  located  In  South  Carolina  because 
the  basic  textile  industry  Is  located  In  the 
State.  So,  textUes  account  for  over  200,000 
South  Carolina  jobs.  Left  unchecked,  the 
Import  crisis  In  textiles  could  directly  affect 
the  economic  security  of  virtually  every  per- 
son In  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  not  limited  to  a 
single  state  or  region.  It  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  In  wrestling  with  the  Immediate 
Issues  facing  us,  we  must  look  to  the  future 
Implications  of  these  present  difficulties.  Un- 
der Japanese  leadership,  the  textile  Industry 
of  Southeast  Asia  Is  expanding  vigorously, 
and  is  concentrating  primarily  on  the  Unlteid 
States  market.  At  the  present  time,  imports 
account  for  about  12  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
textile  market,  and  many  leaders  foresee  a 
doubling — or  even  tripling — of  this  per- 
centage within  the  immediate  future.  The 
textUe  trade  deficit  grew  from  $1.1  billion 
In  1968  to  91.4  billion  In  1969  and  the  situa- 
tion has  worsened  In  1970.  Beyond  the  200,- 
000  jobs  in  South  Carolina,  we  are  talking 
about  2.3  million  Jobs  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
more  th«n  250.000  American  Jobs  have  been 
displaced  by  the  current  level  of  textUe  im- 
porta. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing more  than  numbers  In  a  statistical 
chart.  We  are  discussing  lives,  and  we  are 
discussing  some  very  important  lives.  We  are 
discussing  homes  and  families  dependent 
upon  textiles  for  generations. 

We  are  discussing  economic  opportunity 
for  many  persons  who  may  have  difficulty 
finding  employment  outside  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Textiles  Is  a  business  which  relies 
heavily  on  seml-sklUed  workers,  workers  who 
do  not  have  the  type  of  occupational  dex- 
terity and  mobility  that  others  may  have. 
Many  of  the  textile  workers  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  older — ^beyond  the  age  they  can 
undergo  major  retraining.  Almost  40  per 
cent  of  them  are  women:  20  per  cent  of  the 
textile  workers  in  South  Carolina — aome 
30,000  persons — are  black. 

As  a  State  whoae  per  capita  Income  level 
Is  below  $3,000.  South  Carolina  can  ill  afford 
to  suffer  a  further  deterioration  of  its  textile 
Industry. 

Far  from  denying  these  people  Jobs,  our 
nation  should  set  about  to  open  new  and 
better  economic  opportunities  for  all  its 
people.  There  are  more  than  200.000  famlllee 
In  South  CaroUna  whose  Income  Is  lees  than 
$3,000  per  year.  Their  future  is  dependent 
upon  eoonomle  expansion — and  not  eco- 
nomic contraction — of  our  State.  At  a  time 
when  our  State— azid  the  nation — la  seeking 
to  Bolve  the  problems  of  its  low-income  cltl- 
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zens,  it  la  distressing  to  observe  the  system- 
atic deterioration  of  an  industry  which  bolda 
such  a  key  to  their  future. 

Our  concern,  however,  goes  beyond  the  wel- 
fare of  the'  textile  industry,  and  its  em- 
ployees. As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  I  represent  a  third  Interested  party 
to  this  problem — the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina Itself.  The  entire  operation  of  our  state 
government,  including  education,  health, 
welfare,  transportation,  and  all  the  many 
other  facets  of  our  concern,  depends  upon 
the  continuing  well-being  of  our  textile  in- 
dustry. 

As  an  example,  the  loss  of  2.400  Jobs  due  to 
Increased  imports  has  resulted  in  $12.2  mil- 
lion in  lost  payroll  Income,  not  counting 
many  thousands  of  new  textile  Jobs  which 
would  have  opened  up  with  textUe  expan- 
sion if  imports  had  not  crippled  the  industry. 

The  decline  in  the  average  work  week 
from  42.6  hours  to  41.2  hours  over  the  past 
two  years  cost  textile  employees  some  $37 
million  in  payrolls  and  resulted  in  heavy 
reduction  In  revenues  for  the  State.  These 
are  tangible  losses  South  Carolina  has  suf- 
fered— not  Just  the  textile  Industry  and  Its 
people,  but  all  those  persons  in  South  Caro- 
lina who  receive  services  from  the  State. 
These  are  losses  which  are  felt  In  the  class- 
room. In  the  clinic.  In  the  kindergarten. 
Often  a  teacher  pay  increase  depends  upon 
whether  tlie  textile  business  Is  good  or  bad. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  announcemet)t 
was  made  in  one  of  our  coastal  areas  that  a 
textile  manufacturing  corporation  bad  de- 
layed construction  of  a  major  plant  because 
of  the  Import  problem.  This  plant  would 
have  provided  500  jobs  In  a  section  of  our 
State  which  badly  needs  new  employment 
opportunities.  This  one  plant  alone  would 
have  generated  $3.6  mlUlon  In  new  personal 
income,  $1.7  million  In  new  retail  sales.  $1.2 
nUllion  in  new  bank  deposits.  This  particu- 
lar area  of  our  State  Is  part  of  the  Coastal 
Plains  Commission  program,  a  three-state 
regional  compact  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  federal  government  as  a  target  area 
for  economic  development.  And  yet,  we  wit- 
ness firsthand  how  economic  expansion  Is 
being  slowed  directly  by  the  problems  of  the 
textUe  Industry. 

The  present  administration — similar  to 
the  last — professes  concern  for  our  problems. 
The  present  administration — similar  to  the 
last — has  refused,  however,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  do  anything  about  our 
problems  despite  a  promise,  in  writing,  in  a 
telegram  sent  to  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
in  South  Carolina  on  August  21,  1968,  to 
provide  'prompt  relief".  That  was  21  months 
ago. 

Administration  spokesmen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  testifying  before  this  Com- 
mittee have  said  nothing  to  indicate  any 
real  change  in  this  do-nothing  stance.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  the  President's  special  advisor  on 
this  subject  has  recommended  that  no 
quotas  be  imposed.  Secretary  Stans  U  again 
asking  for  delay — just  m  in  the  past. 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  the  only  way 
any  results  will  be  forthcoming  Is  for  this 
Congress  to  wield  a  sufficiently  large  legisla- 
tive club  to  force — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
force — the  administration  to  the  recognition 
that  tbe  only  alternative  to  acceptable  ad- 
ministrative relief  is  definitive  legislative 
relief. 

The  Japanese  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  they  wlU  not  move  untU  they 
have  to — and  thU  makes  sense  from  their 
point  of  view. 

Unfortunately,  our  negotiators  appear  to 
need  something  of  this  same  prod.  Thia 
legislation  offers  them  the  most  effective  pos- 
sible weapon  if  they  really  seek  voluntary 
restrictions  and  yet  all  they  aeem  to  Mk 
of  the  Congress  Is  delay. 

If  what  they  need  to  reach  agreement  is 
only  a  UtUe  more  time  there  is  no  real  need 
for  legislative  delay.  In  the  normal  course  of 
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legislative  action.  Congressman  MUls'  BUI 
cannot  become  law  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time — ample  time  for  voluntary  agree- 
ment— ^If  that  be  possible. 

As  it  makes  its  way  through  the  legisla- 
tive process,  its  increasing  Imminence  wiU 
provide  our  negotiators  with  the  best  pos- 
sible weapon  they  could  possess — If  a  strong 
negotiating  position  Is  what  they  really  want. 

Should  voluntary  ag^ement  prove  Im- 
p>03slble  within  the  "little  more  time"  sought 
by  the  administration,  then  Congressman 
Mills'  BUI  proceeding  through  the  Congress 
without  delay  would  then  provide  the  legis- 
lative relief  that  is  the  only  alternative  to 
effective  administrative  action. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  act  promptly 
and  affirmatively  on  this  Bill. 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or   ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  Nation  has  the 
distance  between  the  American  dream 
and  the  American  reality  been  as  great 
as  it  is  today;  never  before  have  the  di- 
visions among  our  people  been  so  pro- 
nounced. The  reasons  for  this  most  un- 
fortunate situation  are  varied  and  com- 
plex. Today,  I  would  like  to  present  for 
your  consideration  some  brief  observa- 
tions on  the  present  tumultuous  state 
of  our  great  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  respect  for  law 
and  justice  is  axx  important  cornerstone 
of  a  free  and  orderly  society.  For  one 
thing,  a  tradition  of  respect  for  just 
laws  protects  the  collective  entity  of  in- 
dividuals called  "the  state"  from  an- 
archy precipitated  by  Individual  deter- 
minations of  what  the  law  should  be.  Of 
equal  importance,  a  government  of  laws 
protects  the  individual  from  arbitrary 
action  by  the  State.  In  a  government  of 
laws,  governmental  decisions  are  not 
made  on  the  basis  of  whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  black,  white,  or  red.  whether 
he  is  Protestant  or  Catholic,  or  whether 
his  hair  is  long  or  short.  Thus,  just  laws 
are  safeguards  of  individual  freedom,  not 
weapons  of  repression. 

If  the  citizenry  loses  its  respect  for 
Just  laws,  the  fabric  of  society  vrtll  be 
torn  asunder.  In  this  situation,  even  vast 
nimibers  of  police  cannot  maintain 
order.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  micro- 
cosmic  world  of  the  college  campus,  some 
students  have  lost  sight  of  the  coordinate 
goals  of  law  and  justice.  Some  students — 
admittedly  only  a  few — have  abandoned 
peaceful  dissent,  which  is  their  constitu- 
tional right,  in  favor  of  violence  and 
subversion.  This  is  not  freedom;  it  is 
anarchy.  Such  a  situation  carmot  be  tol- 
erated In  an  orderly,  democratic  so- 
ciety, for  when  the  dual  conceptions  of 
law  and  justice  are  abandoned,  tragedy 
will  almost  certainly  result.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  is  well  illustrated  by 
recent  events.  Lives  have  been  lost,  and 
property  has  been  destroyed.  Yet,  we  are 
no  closer  to  solving  the  immense  na- 
tional issues  that  confront  us.  Instead, 
the  divisions  among  our  people  have 
widened,  and  the  relationship  between 
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America's  youth  and  oiir  older  citizens 
has  become  more  attenuated 

In  seeking  solutions,  w  e  should  not  cast 
blame  too  readily.  It  is  too  simplistic  to 
blame  our  youth.   For   the   most  part, 
America's  young  people  are  better  edu- 
cated, better  informed,  »nd  more  intelli- 
gent than  we  were  at  the  r  age.  Moreover, 
most  of  America's  you  tig  people  want 
very  much  to  employ  the  ir  learning  in  the 
process  of  evolutionary  change  leading 
to  a  better  life  for  all  our  citizens.  Like- 
wise, the  vast  majority  of  our    police — 
the  visible  agents  of  siciety's  need  for 
order — enforce  the  law  :  n  a  fair  and  im- 
partial manner.  Only  a  very  few    mis- 
guided individuals  breach  their  public 
trust  by  engaging  in  the  same  acts  of  vio- 
lence that  they  were  1  ired  to  prevent. 
Those  few  students  and   police  who  vio- 
late the  law  should  be  made  subject  to 
the  same  criminal  process  which  is  used 
to  try  and  punish  so-called  hard  core 
criminals,  for  we  cannct  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  sepa  rate  standards  of 
justice  in  this  country.  However,  in  the 
process  of  punishing  ttiose  who  would 
tear  our  traditions  as  under,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  great  foreign  and 
domestic  problems  confronting  this  Na- 
tion. To  solve  these  problems,  we  must 
obtam  the  creative  input  of  all  segments 
of  our  society,  for  national  decisions  of 
great  magnitude  should  reflect  the  in- 
terests of  all  our  people.  However,  de- 
cisions of  this  dimens  on  must  not  be 
dictated  by  mob  pressure  and  violence. 
The  history  of  this  NatK  in  illustrates  that 
our  system  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people:  thus,  mot    ^ctlcs  can  never 
be  justified.  Those  whd  disobey  the  law 
in  the  name  of  a  higlier  personal  law 
must    be    wilhng    to     iccept    the    con- 
sequences unless  and  ui  itil  the  American 
people,  through  their  el  ected  representa- 
tives or  through  the  courts,  declare  the 
law  unjust.  Otherwise,  we  will  retrogress 
into  a  system  of  Individual  prerogative 
devoid  of  equal  justio;.  The  burden  is 
on  those  who  would  coi  itravene  the  rules 
to  prove  their  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bejan  my  remarks 
today  with  the  observation  that  m  spite 
of  America's  vast  weslth  and  her  ad- 
vanced technology,  tie  possibility  of 
achieving  the  American  dream  is  more 
remote  now  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  In  making 
this  observation.  I  did  i  lot  mean  to  imply 
that  the  American  drfeam  is  unattam- 
able.  As  long  as  it  reinains  a  vision  in 
the  minds  of  the  Amarican  people,  the 
American  dream  of  etiiality  and  justice 
for  all  men  can  be  transmuted  into  the 
reality  of  everyday  existence.  For  this  to 
occur,  however,  we  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  basic  democratic  principles — 
principles  which  havi  the  concept  of 
evolutionary  change  iuilt  into  them — 
and  must  renew  our  iefforts  to  achieve 
the  dream  which  motivjated  the  Foiuiding 
Fathers.  In  doing  so.  t  can  think  of  no 
better  place  to  begin  than  with  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Written  al- 
most 200  hundred yeart  ago,  the  Declara- 
tion has  as  much  relevance  today  as 
when  it  was  first  inscrijjed : 
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We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inal- 
ienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men  .  .  . 

This  is  a  beautiful  dream;  it  is  the 
American  dream.  No  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  has  set  its  goals  so 
high  or  had  a  better  chance  of  achieving 
them. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  A  METHODIST 
MINISTER 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1970 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  sermon  given  on  Sun- 
day. April  26.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  C. 
Fulbright  of  the  WUkes  Boulevard  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Columbia.  Mo.  It 
is  entitled  "I  Give  a  Damn!!!"  It  deals 
with  the  course  of  Christendom,  and 
expresses  Reverend  Fulbright's  concern 
that  a  new  breed  of  clergymen  today  are 
condoning,  if  not  openly  advocating, 
demonstrations,  sit-downs.  sit-ins.  police 
heckling,  street  brawling  and  coimtless 
other  dissident  and  disruptive  practices. 
Dr.  Fulbright  states  that  the  root  of 
the  problem  is  spiritual.  He  interest- 
ingly observes: 

The  masses  began  looking  upon  the 
churches  not  as  soul-saving,  society-saving 
stations  but  as  small  HEW  societies.  People 
are  asking  the  church  for  relief  when  they 
need  redemption,  for  reformation  when  they 
need  regeneration,  for  pity  when  they  need 
spiritual  power,  for  hand-outa  when  they 
need  an  outstretched  hand ! ! ! 

I  share  his  sentiment  when  he  says: 
Thank  God  Christian  Ministers  and  lay- 
men, both  white  and  black  are  waking  up. 
showing  courage,  refusing  to  surrender  to 
confrontations.  Intimidations,  manifestos 
and  other  pressures ! ! ! 

I   recommend   to   my   colleagues   the 
reading  of  Dr.  Fulbright's  sermon  which 
follows : 
(A  manuscript  report  of  a  sermon  preached 

by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Fulbright. 

at  the  Wilkes  Boulevard  United  Methodist 

Church.  Columbia.  Missouri.  Sunday  April 

26,  1970.  at  10:40  a.m.) 

I  Give  a  Damn!   !   ! 

St.  John  21:15 — "Jesus  said  ...  Do  you 
love  me  .  .  .?" 

Today.  Christendom  has  joined  the  syn- 
drome of  civil  disobedience,  social  radicalism, 
and  the  secularization  of  the  sacred,  a  disease 
running  rampant  throughout  our  beloved 
nation!  !  ! 

Ministers  by  the  thousands,  many  of  them 
In  high  echelons  and  prestigious  pulpits, 
began  denying  the  value  of  the  church's  ma- 
jor mission  across  the  years  and  throwing  out 
ChrUt  centered  traditional  evangellcaUsm, 
Joined  the  new  movement*,  many  of  them 
Communist  Front  organizations,  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, social  radicalism,  and  the  secu- 
larlzaOon  of  the  sacred!  !  I  The  pulpit  moved 
far  left  of  center!  1 1  Draft  evasion  was  ex- 
cused! !  !  Demonstrations,  sit-down*,  sit-ins, 
police  heckling,  street  brawling,  and  count- 


less other  dissident  and  disruptive  practices — 
are  condoned — If  not  openly  advocated  by 
this  new  breed  of  clergy. 

We  started  equating  the  Christian  mission 
with  Involvement  In  social  Issvies  under  the 
devious  delusion  of  reconciling  the  human 
race  and  rehabilitating  society,  with  little 
or  no  concern  for  personal  redemption  and 
reconciliation  with  God  In  Christ!  !  !  We  said 
and  we  are  saying,  we  must  reconcile  the 
alienated.  But  all  we  are  doing  Is  to  "egg  on" 
the  alienated  and  alienate  the  reconciled!  !  ! 
Soul  saving — through  the  power  and  grace 
of  Christ  the  Holy  Spirit,  went  out!  !  !  Social 
ac'.lvism  came  In!  !  !  Liberals  In  the  Christian 
Church  are  now  riding  high!  !  !  Superiors  In 
the  church  echelon  programs  are  telling  the 
clergy  to  "get  with  this  new  social  activism." 
with  the  threat  that  If  we  do  not — we  do  not 
belong  to  the  "new"  Christian  movement!  !  ! 
So.  we  now  have.  In  the  new  social  activism 
program  of  our  great  beloved  United  Meth- 
odist Church  "The  Fund  For  Reconciliation." 
This  movement  for  reconciliation  funds  was 
Initiated  In  panic  by  the  1968  General  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
Now.  some  of  that  money  has  been  used  to 
fund  subversive  activities  and  violence-prone 
street  gangs  In  their  Intention  to  divide, 
disrupt  and  destroy  the  Church  I  love  and 
the  American  way  of  life  In  which  X  be- 
lieve! !  !  The  first  $1,000  of  the  Missouri-East 
United  Methodist  Conference  P^ind  for  Rec- 
onciliation went  to  the  Mid-City  Commu- 
nity Congress,  that  organization  whose  Di- 
rector. Ossle  Pastard.  sponsored  and  pro- 
jected "the  Black  Manifesto"  and  the  Sunday 
Church  Confrontations  in  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Now,  over  In  our  neighboring  city.  Kansas 
City.  Missouri,  they  set  up  some  specialized 
ministries  run  by  United  Methodists  who, 
according  to  The  Kansas  City  Star  (March 
22,  1970),  have  now  been  accused  of  believ- 
ing m  "a  theology  of  power  and  a  sociology 
of  violence."  They  are  having  a  sickening 
controversy  on  this  Issue.  Needless  to  say. 
thousands  of  "Fund  for  Reconciliation"  dol- 
lars have  been  poured  Into  that  venture. 

Today  some  of  our  leaders  are  still  playing 
the  worn  out  record  "that"  certain  ethnic 
and  racial  groups  are  not  responsible  for 
their  actions.  Rather  It  Is  an  oppressive  so- 
ciety that  Is  to  blame,  for  which  we  should 
all  wear  sackcloth  and  ashes  until  the  day 
we  die.  I  reject  such  Illogical  and  irresponsi- 
ble reasoning!!! 

For  a  long  time  now  we  have  not  been  able 
to  give  dissident  and  militant  elements  in 
our  midst,  white  or  black,  enough  sympathy, 
enough  "moral  reparations"  In  special  priv- 
ileges and  empowerment  to  satisfy  them. 
Thus  armed  with  license  to  break  the  law 
and  Infringe  on  the  rights  of  others,  far-left 
activist  groups,  both  white  and  black,  began 
mass  demonstrations  which  evolved  Into  rtots 
and  open  reparations — all  the  way  from  an 
arbitrary  lion's  share  to  "whole  hog"  of  all 
chiu-ch  funds,  properties  and  future  re- 
sources. 

Just  as  It  was  Inevitable  that  the  anarchist 
fringe  would  turn  against  the  government, 
school  administrations,  and  everything  else 
which  represented  authority  and  "establish- 
ment." these  happy  pagans,  driven  by  un- 
believable successes,  were  not  going  to  pass 
up  the  Church.  They  were  out  to  divide,  dis- 
rupt and  destroy  anything  that  might  inter- 
fere with  "doing  their  thing."  We  have  thus 
been  confronted  by  power  tactics  and  coer- 
cion under  intimidation  and  threat  beyond 
credibility!!!  However,  Let  it  be  Known:  That 
enough  of  this  so-called  new  theology,  new 
morality  emphasis — we  want  a  change  "now" 
back  to  the  fundamentals  of  our  evangelical 
Christian  Faith!!!  What  Can  We  Do?!!! 
Plenty!!!  This  Is  no  time  to  decry,  deplore, 
and  depart.  It  Is  a  time  for  self-examination 
and  commitment— commitment  to  the  res- 
toration   of    moral    and    spiritual    values!! I 
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The  need  In  the  nation  was  recognized  by 
our  President  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  when 
he  declared  in  his  Inaugural  address,  "We 
have  found  ourselves  rich  In  goods,  bxrt 
ragged  In  spirit."  He  acknowledged  also  that 
the  answer  needed  was  of  the  spirit,  for  he 
suggested:  "To  a  crisis  of  the  spirit,  we  need 
an  answer  for  the  spirit." 

Here's  our  predicament.  Here's  our  need. 
Here's  our  challenge,  our  chance.  Here's  our 
hope,  society's  hope,  the  world's  hope,  put 
together  In  one  verse  of  Holy  Scripture:  "If 
my  people,  who  are  called  by  my  name,  shall 
humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my 
face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways;  then 
will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  win  forgive 
their  sin.  and  will  heal  their  land."  (II 
Chronicles  7:  14) 

Until  we  get  serious  about  dealing  with  the 
root  of  the  problem.  America  will  continue 
Its  moral  and  spiritual  decline.  The  root  of 
the  problem  is  spiritual,  and  unless  we  are 
gripped  by  the  desperate  spiritual  needs  of 
our  own  lives  and  of  the  nation,  and  do  some- 
thing about  It.  God  will  surely  come  In 
Judgment. 

"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation:  but  sin 
Is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  (Proverbs  14:  34) 
K.J.V. 

Psychologists,  psychiatrists,  educators  and 
churchmen,  as  such,  are  not  going  to  make 
better  people  without  the  spiritual  motiva- 
tions, disciplines  and  resources  of  religion!!! 

Thank  God,  the  counter-reaction  has  set 
in!!!  We  churchmen  now  realize  we  went  too 
far!!!  We  give  a  Damn!!!  The  overwhelming 
"silent"  majority  of  laity  are  fed  up  and 
are  becoming  vocal  where  It  really  counts — 
withholding  the  wherewithal,  the  money, 
without  which  the  exploiters  cannot  experi- 
ment and  continue  to  damage  the  Church. 
Churches  are  discovering  they  do  not  have 
to  accede  to  the  "new"  sophisticated  extor- 
tion "give  us  this  or  we  will  see  to  It  that 
your  social  conscience  aches." 

The  Kansas  City.  Missouri  Inner  City 
Parish  Is  In  disarray  after  falling  under  cri- 
tical scrutiny  of  "The  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security"  when  It  began  exploring 
United  Methodist  aid  extended  the  Black 
Panthers  there!!!  The  Methodist  Inner  City 
Parish  allegedly  gave  assistance  to  the  Black 
Panthers  by  using  church  money  for  house 
rent  and  ball  bonds! ! I 

The  Reverend  Dr.  W.  Paul  Jones,  associate 
professor  of  philosophy  and  religion  at  our 
United  Methodist  St.  Paul's  School  of  Theol- 
ogy. Kansas  City.  Missouri,  and  an  activist- 
advisor  of  the  Methodist  Inner  City  Parish 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  quoted  by  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  (March  22.  1970)  as  hav- 
ing said  In  a  recent  paper:  "Our  task  at 
this  moment  Is  to  work  by  Infiltration  and 
subversion,  parallel  structures  and  encoun- 
ter, disruption  and  cooperation,  replace- 
ment and  negotiation,  cooperative  struc- 
tures and  alternative  ones,  so  that  we  are 
Irrevocably  Incarnated  at  those  nameable 
critical  points  where  the  Implications  are 
widest  for  directing  history." 

A  group  of  Kansas  City  United  Methodist 
Ministers  are  now  deploring  these  conditions 
and  seeking  to  correct  them.  They  were 
quoted  by  The  Kansas  City  Star  (March  22, 
1970)  as  saying:  "Money  from  local  United 
Methodist  Churches  Is  being  used  to  bring 
at>out  the  destruction  of  the  Church  Itself. 
We  are  supporting  their  meetings  of  plan- 
ning, their  campaigns  for  support  and  their 
programs  for  division  and  destruction  .  .  . 
We  reject  special  Interest  groups  that  "use" 
the  resources  of  the  Church  to  the  advantage 
of  some  at  the  disadvantage  of  others  and 
for  activities  that  are  lowering  the  effective- 
ness of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  those 
who  seek  to  proclaim  it.  .  .  ."  /  salute  these 
brethren  of  mine  and  thank  God  for  their 
heroic  standi tl 
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A  growing  crisis  Is  developing  In  hundreds 
of  local  churches  across  Christendom. 
Groups  of  concerned  laymen  are  organizing 
in  protest  against  extreme  socialistic  pro- 
grams that  pander  to  Black  Panthers  and 
their  like.  This  resistance  Is  spreading,  and 
our  Church  leadership  In  Christendom  had 
better  call  a  halt  on  all  far-out  schemes  and 
ventures,  or  we  are  In  very  serious  trouble!!! 

Now,  please  don't  accuse  me  of  advocating 
any  such  rebellion  locally  or  elsewhere. 
Wilkes  Boulevard  United  Methodist  Church 
Itself  meets  all  Its  financial  apportionments 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  all  my  years 
as  a  Pastor,  I  have  never  had  a  Church 
default  In  its  benevolent  obligations.  /  am 
simply  saying  that  more  of  our  leadership 
must  wake  up  and  prove  their  good  faith!!! 
However,  let  It  be  known  that  I  am  proud 
of  the  sLund  doctrine  and  spiritual  dedica- 
tion of  my  Wilkes  Boulevard  United  Method- 
ist people ! ! ! 

I  think  the  worst  thing  today  In  the 
Church  is  that  despite  population  explo- 
sion, few  of  our  Churches  are  replacing  their 
losses  In  membership.  Why?!!!  Well,  we 
stopped  renewing  hearts  and  started  re- 
deeming social  structures.  And  we  achieved 
nothing!!!  We  became  Intent  on  being  a 
"community  center"  rather  than  a  "redemp- 
tion center."  Consequently,  the  masses 
began  looking  upon  the  Churches  not  as 
soul-saving,  society-saving  stations  but  as 
small  H.E.W.  societies.  People  are  asking  the 
Church  for  relief  when  they  need  redemp- 
tion, for  reformation  when  they  need  re- 
generation, for  pity  when  they  need  spiritual 
power,  for  hand-outs  when  they  need  an 
outstretched  hand ! ! ! 

Maybe  you  are  wondering  why  I  titled 
this  sermon.  "I  Give  A  Damn!!!"  I  do  so — 
because  across  the  Christian  Church  the 
clergy  and  laity  are  Waking  up  and  repenting 
of  their  artificiality,  their  apostasy,  and  their 
apathy!!!  They  are  becoming  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  the  Church  and  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  Salvfition  through  Chrisi  our  Lord 
and  Savior!!! 

Many  of  our  leaders  who  went  off  half- 
cocked  promoting  this  "new  day,"  "new 
morality."  "new  Gospel."  "new  socialism" 
tripe  are  now  coming  back  to  the  traditional 
Gospel,  the  age-old.  Chrlst-glven  message  of 
the  Church.  What  the  Church  needs  Is  an 
old-fashioned  heart-warming  revival  of  re- 
ligious faith  which  calls  men  and  nations 
back  to  God ! !  f 

I  am  so  hopeful — that  by  now  Christendom 
has  gotten  over  our  "socialistic  up-tlghtness" 
and  our  "secularistic  hang-ups."  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Christendom  will  now  go  forward  to 
a  fresh  emphasis  on  Christian  fundamen- 
tals— the  love  of  God  for  all  men.  the  saving 
Grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  present  po- 
tential of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  His  Trinity— 
and  reclaiming  all  men  to  a  vital  Christian 
exf)erlence,  a  Christian  ethic,  a  Christian  so- 
cial culture,  and  a  Christian  world.  I  know 
all  that  sounds  over-slmpUfied.  but  It  Is  the 
way  God  designed  His  program  to  work,  and 
Christendom  does  make  a  come-back  to  the 
fundamentals  of  the  faith.  It  can  rectify 
many  of  its  sins  of  the  last  two  decades.  If  it 
does  not.  I  will  still  give  support  and  ap- 
plause for  those  concerned  lajrmen  who  "stay 
In  the  Church"  and  continue  to  work  re- 
demptlvely!!! 

Thank  God  Christian  ministers  and  lay- 
men, both  white  and  black,  are  waking  up, 
showing  courage,  refusing  to  surrender  to 
confrontations,  intimidations,  manifestos  and 
other  pressures!!!  They  are  sick  of  these  Is- 
sues and  Impatient  to  get  back  to  the  mission 
that  has  always  been  ours. 

I  want  us  to  help  the  poor,  white  or  black, 
as  they  show  Initiative  and  seek  to  help 
themselves!!!  I  want  us  to  Increase  our  social 
concerns — especially  In  ecology,  and  work  for 
a  more  Christian  society.  But,  I  want  tu  to 
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do  all  this  from  the  first  established  Christian 
premise  of  redeeming  human  personality  and 
saving  the  immortal  soul  of  man,  whatever 
his  {or  her)  station,  race  or  nationality!!! 

I  salute  and  applaud  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  Christians,  white  and  black.  Bishops 
and  Pastors,  connectlonal  men  and  theolo- 
gians, laymen  and  women,  young  adults  and 
youth,  who  have  stopped  looking  for  "New 
Days"  in  religion  and  started  looking  for 
"daylight"!!! 

Maybe  we  have  passed  the  darkest  hour. 
and  Dawn  is  almost  here!!! — I  pray  that  It 
may  be  so!  !  !  God's  Day  may  be  coming  up 
over  the  horizon!!!  Amen!!! 

ARTHtTK   C.  Ptn-BRICKT. 

United  Methodist  Minister. 


PUTTING  "PROTEST"  IN  ITS 
PROPER  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
front-page  editorial  from  the  May  14. 
1970.  issue  of  the  Spotlight,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  expresses  a  view  which  I  am 
sure  is  shared  by  a  majority  of 
Americans: 

Small  PERCENrACE  of  College  Yotrrus 
Protesting 

We.  like  millions  of  other  middle-aged, 
law  abiding.  God-fearing  Americans,  are 
getting  mighty  sick  and  tired  of  college 
youths  demonstrating. 

We  doubt  If  more  than  10-15%  of  col- 
lege boys  and  girls  are  honestly  wanting  to 
protest.  It's  more  like  "let's  go  along  for  the 
fun"  sort  of  thing  than  a  true  conviction 
that  our  country  is  wrong. 

Most  grown-up  men  and  women  we  talk 
to — good,  home  loving,  conscientious  citi- 
zens— feel  that  President  Nixon  Is  doing  the 
very  best  he  can  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Most  say  "Give  him  time  to  prove  his 
point."  Amen. 

It  Is  indeed  Ironic  that  the  greatest  de- 
fenders of  this  most  wonderful  nation  are 
the  ones  who  have  little  chance  of  sending 
their  children  to  college.  And  most  of  the 
kids  who  can't  get  financial  aid  to  attend 
college  are  not  In  sympathy  with  the  college 
Kooks. 

Many  folks  tell  us  "The  way  to  stop  van- 
dalism at  colleges  Is  for  the  authorities  to  see 
that  the  parents  of  any  student  Involved  In 
an  act  of  destruction  of  property  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  damage."  One  loud  mouth  liberal 
can  get  a  group  started  on  a  destructive 
course.  When  the  damage  has  been  done 
the  ones  who  went  along  "for  the  fun"  are 
really  ashamed  of  what  they  have  done. 
There  must  be  some  kind  of  Just  punish- 
ment for  these  non-thinking  fellow  travel- 
ers. 

Recently  at  a  university  In  Kentucky  a 
student  from  the  East  Coast  got  up  In  the 
mess  ball  and  yelled  for  attention.  "What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  our  murdered 
brothers  and  sisters  at  Kent  State"  he 
screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Whereupon  an  ex-Marine,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Vietnam  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion, walked  over  to  the  agitator,  hit  him 
with  a  full  right  to  the  chin  completely 
rendering  him  hors  de  combat.  Needless  to 
say,  that  cooled  that  situation  almost  im- 
mediately. 

We've  said  It  before  and  we'll  say  it 
again — the  Communist  technique  Is  to  ez- 
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plor«  any  and  all  situations 
embarrassment  to  the  natloii 
high-strung,   explosive 
hundreds  of  by-standera 
with  him  unless  he  Is 
beginning.  What   Is  needed 
mltiees  of  one"  to  stand  up 
type    Individuals    who    get 
started  and  then  fade  out 
frontatlon  begins. 

President  Nixon  has  said 
administration  on  the  line 
Cambodl*.  This  was  an  act 
age  and  we  feel   It  will 
great    factor    in    shortenln 
impasse. 

Oeorci 
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GRID  STAR  LAUDED  FOR  DEFENSE 
OP  FLAG 


he  has  put  his 
3y  bis  action  In 

political  coiir- 
i-e  out  to  be  a 

the    Vietnam 

P.  Cafouros. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALrFORNBA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR:  SSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  i'l,  1970 
Mr 


Speaker — 

I  fought  for 
;ollege  today  be- 


ll ag 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON. 

I  was  bom  under  that 
that  ftag  and  I'm  going  to 
cause  of  what  It  represents. 

These  are  the  words  af  a  dedicated 
patriotic  young  man  who  had  the  per- 
sonal courage  to  stand  up  for  his  beliefs 
in  the  face  of  overfthelm ing  odds. 

All  of  us  in  San  Dingo  are  deeply 
proud  of  Bill  Pierson,  a  senior  at  San 
Diego  State  College,  fatier,  Navy  vet- 
eran, and  football  hero  Bill's  friends 
characterize  him  as  a  qu  et.  hard-work- 
ing student  who  is  fed  up  with  the  small 
minority  of  violent  radicals  who  have 
completely  disrupted  normal  campus 
life.  Last  week,  after  sei-eral  successive 
raisings  and  lowerings  ol  the  State  Col- 
lege flag  by  Bill  and  a  group  of  radicals. 
he  raised  Qld  Glory  for  4  final  time  and 
stood  guard  over  the  flagpole  for  3*2 
hours  single-handedly  defying  a  menac- 
ing group  of  dissidents  determined  to 
again  lower  the  flag.  Pniise  has  poured 
in  from  all  quarters  sin<e  this  incident, 
but  during  the  moments  which  really 
counted.  Bill  Pierson  had  the  personal 
fortitude — call  it  "guts"-  -to  stand  alone 
and  defy  a  taunting  mobj  with  no  regard 
for  his  own  personal  safe  ty. 

I  know  I  speak  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans when  I  say,  than:  you.  Bill  for 
standing  up  for  America  when  it  really 
counted. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  House 
colleagues  some  of  the  r<cent  news  clip- 
pings which  give  more  d€  tails  on  this  in- 
cident and  this  remarkable  young  man: 
[Prom  the  San  Diego  Unlo*,  Thursday,  May 

14,  1970) 
Oris  Stab  Lauded:    Detcn^  or  Flag  Wins 

SUPPOBTE«l  I 


San  Diego  State  football 
continued    to    receive    co 
honors  yesterday  from  peopji 
tu'ea  after  making  a  lone. 
Monday  against  student  mflltants 
the  c&mpiu  flag. 

Telephone  calls,  telegramii 
proper   addressing    for    lettsrs 
messages  poured  In  througl^out 
terday. 

The    Exchange    Club    of 
S  in   Diego  voted   unanlmofisly 


star  Bill  Pierson 

n^ratulatlons    and 

e  throughout  the 

three-hour  stand 

to  protect 
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to  honor  Pierson  next  Tuesday  at  a  break- 
fast meeting. 

RALLYING   POINT 

American  Legion  Post  26  will  honor  the 
Aztec   first  string  center   tonight. 

The  Heartland  Youth  for  Decency  organi- 
zation unanimously  voted  Pierson  an  honor- 
ary member. 

San  Diego  State  students  phoned  congratu- 
lations. One  sophomore  said.  "At  last  the 
students  have  someone  in  the  ranks  they 
can  Identify  with.  We're  hoping  he  hangs  in 
there." 

People  offered  money  to  help  finance  cost 
of  a  proposed  injunction  that  Pierson  and 
a.  group  of  San  Diego  State  students  are 
considering  seeking  against  campus  militants 
to  prevent  their  further  disrupting  the  cam- 
pus or  keeping  students  from  classes. 

PARENTS  OFFER  AID 

Several  parents  with  sons  or  daughters  at- 
tending the  University  of  California  In  Sant.i 
Barbara  asked  to  help  finance  the  legal  costs 
of  getting  the  injunction. 

One  mother  said  her  son  had  Just  dis- 
covered he  may  not  receive  his  diploma  next 
month  because  of  required  class  work  lost 
on  the  UCSB  campus. 

A  father  called  saying.  'The  country  has 
been  waiting  for  someone  like  this  on  an 
American   college   campus   for   too   long. 

■My  friends  and  I  would  like  to  let  him 
know  we're  behind  him  with  money  for 
that  injunction,  or  with  numbers  if  he  needs 
help  against  harassment  on  the  campus." 

ONE    MAN'S   STAND 

On  campuses  all  over  the  nation  bands 
of  students  have  assaulted  flag-poles  with 
little  opposition  as  they  sought  to  dishonor 
the  American  Flag  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for 
attention. 

Not  so  last  Monday  at  San  Diego  State. 
Standing  between  the  flag  and  students  who 
wanted  to  lower  it  was  the  Imposing  figure 
of   Aztec   footbaU   center   Bill  Pierson. 

•I  was  born  under  that  fiag.  I  fought  for 
that  flag  and  I'm  going  to  college  today  be- 
cause of  what  It  represents, "  he  explained. 

Pierson  stood  his  ground  for  three  hours. 
The  flag  waved  on 

How  sad  It  Is  that  principles  which  mean 
so  much  to  so  many  are  defended  by  so  few. 
Surely  students  who  share  Bob  Pierson  s  con- 
victions win  not  let  him  stand  alone. 

AxTicLK  BT  Bob  Ortmam 

BUI  Pierson,  a  Navy  veteran  of  26,  Is 
married  and  has  a  3-year-old  daughter,  Dawn 
Christen.  A  B-average  student,  he  Is  a  month 
away  from  receiving  a  degree  In  marketing 
at  San  Diego  State,  where  he  was  flrst-strlng 
center  on  the  football  team.  The  250-pound 
native  of  Arlington,  Tex  .  keeps  busy. 

•He  has  been  so  wrapped  up  In  his 
studies,"  reported  his  wife,  Barbara,  "he  was 
not  aware  of  all  that  was  going  on." 

Bill  realized  dissidents  were  stirring  up 
strife  on  other  campuses — "H«  had  disgust 
for  people  who  were  demonstrating"  re- 
marked Barbara — but  had  not  noticed  that 
the  pot  was  starting  to  boll  on  Montezuma 
Mesa. 

Then  a  couple  of  months  ago,  Pierson  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  administration  build- 
ing, and  he  discovered  that  student  pro- 
testors had  taken  over  the  first  floor  of  the 
structure. 

"He's  so  emotional,"  said  Barbera,  lovingly. 
"He  couldn't  understand  why  someone  Just 
didn't  go  m  and  take  them  out.  Conditions 
were  filthy,  appalling." 

BILL     MAKES    SX7RE    FLAG    RAISED    HIGH 

His    eyes    opened    by    this    incident.    Bill 

and  requests  for     started    noticing    that   sometimes    the    fiag 

and   personal     wasn't  flying  the  way  It  should.  "He  hadn't 

the  day,  yes-     talked  about  It,"  said  Mrs.  Pierson.  "but  on 

several   occasions,   when   he  walked   by   the 

Mission   Valley-     flagpole,  the  flag  was  at  half  mast,  and  he 

A  resolution     raised  It. 
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"When  the  students  were  shot  at  Kent 
State,  he  felt  It  was  a  tragedy. '  she  recalled, 
"but  they  shouldn't  have  been  involved  In 
the  demonstration  or  riot." 

With  graduation  so  near.  Pierson  was  dis- 
tressed when  Gov.  Reagan  closed  all  Cali- 
fornia state  colleges  and  universities  last 
week  In  an  attempt  to  cool  off  antiwar  fever 
and  halt  demonstrations  protesting  the  Kent 
State  shootings. 

"BUI  Is  not  the  type  who  stands  on  a 
bandwagon."  said  his  wife.  "He  doesn't  talk 
much  about  things.  But  to  me  and  to  our 
close  friends,  he  had  been  very  disturbed 
about  the  governor  closing  the  schools.  He 
finally  decided,  though,  that  the  governor 
probably  did  the  right  thing." 

JEERS,    TAUNTS    OP    MOB    HIT    DE.^P    EARS 

School  reopened  Monday,  and  It  seemed 
like  any  other  Monday,  especially  when  Bar- 
bara, a  department  secretary  on  campus, 
was  chased  out  of  her  building  for  the  second 
time  in  two  weeks  by  a  bomb  scare.  When 
she  returned  an  hour  later,  she  learned  that 
Bill  was  conducting  a  one-man  stand-In  at 
the  base  of  the  campus  flagpole  to  prevent 
the  fiag  from  being  lowered. 

She  found  out  later  that  "coming  on 
campus.  Just  from  the  parking  lot  to  his 
class,  the  flag  was  raised  and  lowered  about 
four  times.  He  Just  went  over  and  did  It 
It  was  not  premeditated." 

For  3'i  hours  Pierson  stood  guard  and 
turned  his  other  ear  to  the  violent  and  ob- 
scene Jeers  and  taunts  of  the  mob. 

"I  Just  burst  Into  tears,  I  was  so  proud  ol 
him,"  Barbara  disclosed.  "I  received  several 
phone  calls  from  people  telling  me  about  It. 
I  can't  understand  It — they  were  willing  to 
call  and  to  go  by  and  see  him  and  smile, 
but  they  wouldn't  stand  up  with  him." 

After  the  fact,  many  people  are  standing 
up  with  him,  although  most  of  the  students 
"are  not  that  vocal,"  according  to  Barbara. 

POOR  RALLY   ATTENDANCE  CHEERS   MRS.   PIERSON 

"They  seem  afraid,"  she  said.  "But  one 
thing  gives  me  a  clue  the  students  are  not 
with  the  radicals.  Only  300  or  400  attended 
a  rally  Wednesday,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  cafeteria  and  classrooms  were  packed. 
The  students  were  Just  not  Interested. 

"We  have  received  hundreds  of  telegrams 
and  letters.  The  PE  department  Is  complain- 
ing that  they  can  hardly  get  any  work  done 
because  of  phone  calls.  I  had  to  leave  work 
a  half  dozen  times  yesterday  to  get  away 
from  the  phone. 

"Most  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  Just  say 
thanks  or  congratulations  or  we're  proud  of 
you,"  she  added.  "One  was  from  a  grand- 
mother who  wished  there  was  some  way  she 
could  help.  Several  were  from  people  who 
have  sons  In  Vietnam  or  sons  who  died  In 
Vietnam.  They're  so  proud  he  stood  up  for 
what  their  sons  believed. 

"BUI  thinks  Its  astounding  that  one  little 
thing,  so  unpremeditated,  could  create  such 
a  commotion." 

"I  consider  myself  an  average  citizen." 
said  BUI. 

[From  The  San  Diego  Union.  San  Dlego. 

Calif  .May  13, 19701 
Grid  Star  Guards  Flag  at  S.D.  State 

Bill  Pierson,  senior  and  football  player  at 
San  Dlego  State,  stood  ai  the  base  of  the 
campus  flagpole  for  three  hours  yesterday 
during  student  demonstrations  to  protect 
the  flag  from  being  lowered  or  desecrated. 

"I  was  born  under  that  flag,  I  fought  for 
that  flag  and  I'm  going  to  coUege  today  be- 
cause of  what  It  represents,"  he  said. 

"No  one  Is  going  to  desecrate  It  anywhere 
as  long  as  I  can  defend  and  protect  it." 

The  first-string  center,  who  has  been 
drafted  by  the  New  York  Jets,  commented 
on  a  vote  by  the  Associated  Student  Coun- 
cil yesterday  to  bring  the  campus  flag  down 
to  half-staff  until  the  Asian  war  is  ended: 
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"There  are  more  than  20,000  students  at 
San  Diego  State  and  if  the  flag  is  lowered 
for  any  reason  to  half-mast  (or  any  length  of 
time,  then  I  think  all  students  should  have 
a  chance  to  have  a  voice  In  the  Issue  through 
a  popular  vote." 

He  said  there  "weren't  more  than  150  stu- 
dents" who  tried  to  lower  the  flag  yesterday 
and  "not  more  than  800  or  900"  who  wUl 
go  along  with  the  protesters. 

At    San    Diego    State:    Students    Mat    Ask 

Court  To  Halt  Milttant  Disorder 

(By  VI  Murphy) 

A  group  of  San  Dlego  State  students  will  go 
to  court  to  obtain  an  injunction  against 
student  militants  If  they  persist  In  disrupt- 
ing the  college  campus  or  obstruct  classes. 
Bill  Pierson,  football  star,  said  last  night. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  tis  on  campus  who  are 
fed  up  with  this  whole  silly  business  of  an  ad- 
ministration letting  a  small  group  of  radicals 
push  around  a  campus  of  more  than  23,000 
students,"  Pierson  said. 

He  estimated  fewer  than  100  militants  had 
occupied  the  first  floor  of  the  business  ad- 
ministration building  and  that  fewer  than 
800  students  on  the  campus  support  the 
disruptive  forces. 

Pierson  said  that  because  of  campus  dis- 
ruptions and  blocking  of  classrooms,  some 
seniors  may  not  get  their  college  degrees  at 
San  Dlego  State  next  month. 

"We  have  waited  and  waited  for  permissive 
college  officials  to  get  up  enough  courage  to 
stand  up  to  this  handful  of  militants  who 
may  have  already  cost  some  of  us  our  col- 
lege degrees,"  Pierson  said. 

He  added.  "We  have  been  told  by  some 
professors  that  continual  disruptions  by 
these  radicals,  who  keep  students  from  at- 
tending classes,  will  likely  lose  credits  for 
some  of  us  because  we  cannot  get  In  the  re- 
quired  number  of  hours  or  course  work. 

"I  have  worked  for  five  years  to  get  my 
degree  In  business  administration  and  was 
due  to  graduate  In  June. 

"Now  because  the  radicals  have  the  ad- 
ministration of  San  Dlego  State  bluffed,  more 
than  23.000  students  are  taking  an  academic 
whipping  by  a  handful  of  people  a  lot  of  us 
have  absolutely  no  use  for." 

Pierson  said,  "The  strength  is  growing  be- 
hind a  student  move  to  control  student  radi- 
cals through  orderly  court  procedure  by 
getting  an  injunction  against  their  disrupt- 
ing classes  or  the  campus,  then  Insisting  the 
injunction  be  enforced  and  kept  enforced." 

"We  have  to  do  something  while  we  still 
have  college  degrees  we  can  salvage." 

San  Dlego  State  officials  verified  Plerson's 
remarks  about  the  growing  student  body 
backlash  against  the  militants  and  noted 
tension  Is  growing  on  the  campus  among 
students  who  do  not  wish  to  be  kept  from 
classes  or  harassed  by  the  protestors. 

going  to  class 

Pierson  said  about  15  or  20  students  rocked 
his  car  yesterday  when  he  tried  to  enter 
the  campus  for  classes  "but  stopped  when  I 
kept   driving." 

He  said  some  harassment  was  not  per- 
sonal, "a  lot  of  people  got  that  kind  of  stuff 
when    they   tried    to   go    to   claas." 

Officials  in  the  college's  athletic  depart- 
ment said  Pierson  Is  "normally  a  very  matter- 
of-fact,  unemotional  person  but  he  Is  fed  up 
with  this  as  are  many  students." 

Officials  in  both  the  athletic  department 
and  In  the  administration  said  Plerson's  lone 
stand  at  the  base  of  the  campus  flagpole 
Monday  to  protect  the  flag  had  resulted  in 
numerous  telephone  calls  and  telegrams 
praising  the  football  star. 

HELD  OFF  MILrTANTS 

Pierson,  who  has  been  drafted  by  the  New 
York  Jets,  held  off  150  militants  for  three 
hours,  who  were  trying  to  lower  the  flag  to 
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half  mast  after  he  had  run  it  back  up  to 
its  original  position. 

"They  yelled  and  cursed  at  me  and 
threatened  me  if  I  didn't  let  them  bring  It 
dowm." 

Pierson,  a  center  on  the  football  team, 
stands  6  foot  3  and  weighs  250  pounds. 

He  said  militants  who  occupied  the  first 
floor  of  the  campus  building  have  denied 
students  access  to  classrooms  on  that  floor. 

SERVED  IN  NAVY 

"They  threatened  to  use  high  pressure  fire 
hoses  or  shoot  chemicals  from  hand  flie  ex- 
tinguishers in  the  faces  of  anyone  defying 
their  ultimatum, "  he  said. 

"They  may  call  that  nonviolent  but  I've 
got  another  name  for  It, "  Pierson  noted. 

He  said  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from 
1962  to  1965  on  the  U.S.S.  Bon  Homme 
Richard  and  has  a  brother  in  the  Marines 
In  Viet  Nam,  "who  has  already  served  two 
hitches  In  Viet  Nam." 

Don  Doryell,  head  football  coach  at  San 
Diego  State,  and  Al  Baldock,  head  offensive 
line  coach,  both  praised  Plerson's  Monday 
action  as  "a  fine  example  of  the  courage 
he  possesses." 

Said  Pierson.  "Everyone  refers  to  SDSC 
students  as  apathetic.  It's  time  the  silent 
majority  makes  Itself  heard." 


FREE  TRADE  PRINCIPLE   UNDER 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  respected 
editorial  columns  in  Illinois  recently 
voiced  concern  about  trade  protectionism 
that  seems  to  be  taking  form  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  Chicago  Tribune  in  an  edi- 
torial May  15  noted  the  advantage  which 
flows  from  the  discipline  of  competition 
from  foreign  sources,  while  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  of  Springfield,  HI.,  on  the 
same  day  stated  that  competitive  chal- 
lenge works  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of 
the  buying  public. 

These  messages  are  timely  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 
The  texts  of  the  editorials  appear  below: 
The   Quota   Quandary 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans,  the  House  ways  and  means  committee 
has  put  off  action  on  a  bill  to  clamp  a  quota 
on  textile  imports.  It  has  thus  given  the  ad- 
ministration another  month  In  which  to  do 
what  it  hasn't  been  able  to  do  In  more  than 
a  year:  namely  to  persuade  Japan  and  other 
textile  producers  to  accept  a  voluntary  limit 
on  their  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  voluntary  quota  is  Mr.  Nixon's  only 
visible  means  of  escape  from  a  dilemma  into 
which  he  has  talked  himself.  He  has  generally 
supported  free  trade  and,  on  taking  oflloe, 
said  he  took  "a  dim  view  of  the  tendency  to 
move  toward  quotas  and  other  methods  that 
may  become  permanent."  Yet  during  the 
1968  campaign  he  promised  southern  textile 
states  that  he  would  "rectify"  the  Johnson 
administration's  "unfair"  failure  to  protect 
them  from  foreign  competition. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  appointed  free  trader  Carl 
J.  Gilbert,  a  year  ago,  as  his  representative 
for  trade  negotiations,  it  looked  like  a  vic- 
tory for  free  trade.  But  since  then  the  free 
trade  issue  has  become  entangled  in  the  in- 
flation issue.  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  against 
inflation  has  slowed  down  business  and 
squeezed  profits  in  many  Industries,  Includ- 
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ing  the  textUe  Industry.  The  clamor  for  pro- 
tection has  grown,  along  with  pointed  refer- 
ences to  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  promise. 

If  textiles  alone  were  at  issue,  then  per- 
haps Mr.  Nixon  could  accept  legislation 
protecting  the  textile  Industry  without 
abandoning  his  general  commitment  to  free 
trade.  But  this  isn't  the  case.  The  textile 
Industry  is  supported.  In  Its  quest  for  stat- 
utory quotas,  by  other  industries  which 
also  want  protection — steel,  plywood,  oil, 
and  beef,  to  name  a  few. 

When  all  of  the  congressmen  representin-; 
areas  dependent  on  these  Industries  are 
squeezed  Into  one  lobby,  you  have  quite  a 
crowd — and  congressional  courtesy  requires 
that  they  stick  by  each  other  until  they  all 
have  their  quotas. 

The  breadth  of  this  support,  therefore.  Is 
the  reason  to  be  wary  of  it.  For.  if  quotsis 
are  to  be  Imposed  on  textiles,  they  wlll,very 
likely  lead  to  quotas  on  steel  and  so  on; 
and.  In  the  end.  protectionism  will  triumph 
and  the  consumers  (Including  those  In  the 
protected  In  .tistries)  will  have  to  pay  the 
bin  In  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

Sen.  HolUngs  of  South  Carolina,  a  backer 
of  textile  quotas,  once  complained  that  let- 
ting Mr.  Gilbert  handle  trade  talks  "is  like 
delivering  lettuce  by  way  of  a  rabbit."  What 
Mr.  HolUngs  seems  to  have  overlooked  is  that 
as  former  chairman  of  the  Gillette  Razor 
company  Mr.  Gilbert  himself  faced  a  dev- 
astating challenge  in  the  form  of  stainless 
steel  razor  blades  from  England.  His  com- 
pany not  only  survived  the  challenge  but 
moved  ahead  with  new  products  of  Its  own. 

Not  every  threatened  Industry  may  be  able 
to  do  as  well  a--  this,  but  surely  most  should. 
Import  barriers  not  only  deprive  Industry 
(and  labor,  not  so  Incidentally)  of  the  in- 
centive to  put  out  the  best  product  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible,  and  therefore 
burden  the  consumer  with  unnecessarily 
high  prices.  They  also  invite  the  favoritism 
and  scandal  which  so  often  go  with  arbitrary 
federal  controls. 

So  the  present  dilemma  Is  not  Just  Mr. 
Nixon's  personal  one;  it  is  also  the  country's. 
We  hope  members  of  Congress  will  remem- 
ber this,  even  tho  some  of  them  might  other- 
wise reUsh  the  White  House's  embarrass- 
ment. 

Free-Trade  Principle:  Under  Serious 
Challenge 

For  35  years  the  United  States  of  America 
hsis  based  its  trade  policies  on  the  theory 
that  the  free  exchange  of  commodities  and 
manufactured  goods  on  the  world  market  is 
the  surest  route  to  a  healthy  economy  In  our 
own  country  and  for  our  friends  abroad. 

The  doctrine  Is  sound.  The  postwar  growth 
of  the  economies  In  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  free  world  Is  evidence  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  trade  barriers  are  kept 
low. 

That  very  success  Is  now  bringing  the  free- 
trade  principle  under  serious  challenge.  Ag- 
gressive producers  in  some  nations — notably 
Japan  and  the  Common  Market  cotmtries  of 
Europe — are  succeeding  so  well  in  marketing 
their  roods  In  the  United  States  that  our 
own  industries  are  complaining. 

To  let  this  problem  carry  us  back  into  the 
era  of  protectionism  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. Yet  that  is  the  direction  In  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  moving  with 
legislation  that  would  establish  Import 
quotas  to  protect  two  of  the  U.S.  Industries 
which  are  hurting  most  from  foreign  com- 
petition— textiles  and  shoes. 

Import  quotas  have  a  certain  attraction  for 
those  looking  for  Immediate,  dramatic  treat- 
ment for  a  painful  aliment.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  cure  could  have  worse  consequences 
than  the  disease.  A  move  by  our  country  to 
restrict  Imports  is  certain  to  invite  corre- 
sponding restrictions  by  other  countries  of 
the  goods  we  offer  for  export. 
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The  administration  has  proposed  that  US 
manufacturer*  be  offered  ta»  incentives  to 
encourage  the  overseas  marketing  of  their 
producU.  Such  a  program  tq  bolster  our  ex- 
port trade  would  be  defeated  If  we  move  with 
the  other  hand  to  restrict  lifiports. 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  the  Hbuse  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  chairman  who  Is  leading 
the  fight  for  Import  quotiis.  would  limit 
them  at  this  time  to  the  harl-pressed  textile 
"and  footwear  Industries.  It  uould  be  Impos- 
sible to  guarantee,  however,  that  other  Indus- 
tries would  not  demand  the  same  considera- 
tion In  the  future  once  ttie  protectionist 
policy  were  embraced. 

Support  for  Import  quotas  Is  coming  from 
unexpected  quarters.  Even  labor  organlza- 
Uons  are  veering  away  from  their  tradlUonal 
devotion  to  free-trade  pollcl(  is.  This  Is  Ironic, 
since  labor  contracts  drlvlnf  wages  up  at  a 
rate  faster  than  Increases  In  productivity 
have  helped  put  U.S.  goods  at  a  price  disad- 
vantage in  competlUon  wilt  imported  prod- 
ucts. 

Congress  should  heed  the  administration  s 
urging  that  Import  legislation  be  held  back 
while  efforts  are  continued  fco  negotiate  vol- 
untary agreements  that  w^uld  ^*'P_^**^f^ 
the  problems  afflicting  our  ■  ^'■■-  ' 
mi-nufacturers.  Voluntary 
ducing  imports  would  be 
able  than  the  imposition  <if  quotas,  which 
would  have  a  psychologic^  effect  to  our 
detriment  In  the  world  marketplace. 

Foreign  goods  find  a  ready  market  when 
they  are  of  a  quaUty  equal  tj  home -produced 
goods  but  cost  less.  This  is    """  '""'*  "'      '"' 


textile  and  shoe 
agreements  re- 
far  more  prefer- 


the  kind  of  com- 


petltive  challenge  to  our  ln<  lustry  that  works 


the  buying  pub- 
shopper  who  suf- 


ultUnately  to  the  benefit  of 

lie.  In  the  long  run  It  is  the  b     . . 

fers  when  restrlcUons  are  placed  on  the  free 

flow  of  goods  In  the  mark«tplace. 


ST  REGIS  WORKS  tO  PROTECT 
OUR  NATIONS  ENVIRONMENT 


HON. 


BENNETT 


CHARLES  E 

OF   IXOUSi, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI  ESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  protecting  our  en- 
vironment have  leapeq  into  national 
prominence  like  no  othet  Issue  in  recent 
years.  A  Gallup  PoU  ol  May  13.  1970, 
reported  that  next  to  reducing  crime, 
eliminating  air  and  wat>r  pollution  was 
the  country's  most  impo  -tant  priority  in 
1970  and  1971.  A  similai-  poll  conducted 
5  years  ago  showed  th^t  pollution  was 
not  of  major  concern  to  Americans,  and 
in  fact  was  listed  ninth  among  10  prob- 
lem areas.  Congress  In  that  past  period 
was  giving  more  attentibn  to  the  pollu- 
tion problems  than  was  ihen  being  given 
by  the  public. 

All  of  us  are  concerm 
Ing  our  envirormient 
glad  to  work  for  all  of 
ures  Congress  has  enaci 
I  am  particularly  pleaset 
largest  industrial  plant*  in  Florida,  lo- 
cated in  Jacksonville  inithe  Third  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent,  is 
really     doing     somethiiig     constructive 
about  its  pollution  and  I  that  it  is  doing 
this  with  a  genuine  f eeliig  of  concern  for 
the  general  public.         i 

The  St.  Regis  Papor  Co..  a  civic- 
minded  participant  in  Jacksonville  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultilral  activities  for 
almost  two  decades,  h^s  a  program  to 


!  about  protect- 

ad  I  have  been 

le  major  meas- 

in  this  field. 

that  one  of  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

recognize  its  responsibility  to  the  over 
500,000  citizens  of  the  community.  The 
company's  policy  includes  developing  its 
assets  to  serve  the  public,  utilizing  the 
technological  ability  and  facilities  of  its 
employees  and  plant,  increasing  the 
scientific  and  mechanical  advances  to 
protect  the  air  and  water  at  its  mill  and 
plant  locations  and  cooperating  and  con- 
sulting with  various  governmental  bodies 
for  a  clean  environment. 

St.  Regis  in  Jacksonville  hsis  developed 
a  $6  million  water  quality  program  and 
new  air  pollution  devices  in  its  antipol- 
lution program,  which  will  help  insure  a 
better  place  to  live  for  north  Florida 
residents,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  great  economic  growth  for  our  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  good  news 
about  our  environment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people.  I  con- 
gratulate plant  manager  Denholm  Smith 
and  all  of  the  Jacksonville  St.  Regis  em- 
ployees for  their  cooperative  and  con- 
structive activities  for  a  cleaner  America. 
Articles  explaining  what  this  industry 
leader  is  doing  in  the  antipollution  field 
follow : 

[From  the  Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 

Apr.  9.  1970) 

St.    Regis   Oftebs  Antipoixution   Plan 

(By  Tom  Longhurst) 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  rated  the  No.  1  polluter 
of  the  St.  John  River  by  the  Jacksonville 
Pollution  Control  Department.  Is  awaiting 
state  approval  on  a  $6-milllon  water  quality 
program  aimed  at  meeting  federal  standards. 
Plant  Manager  Denholm  Smith  told  The 
Florida  Times-Union  Wednesday  that  the 
proposed  program,  which  has  been  before 
state  officials  since  Feb.  2.  will  remove  90 
percent  of  the  oxygen-robbing  pollutants  In 
the  process  waste  water  used  by  the  mill. 
An  earlier  proposal  by  the  company  which 
envisioned  the  construction  first  of  primary 
treatment  faculties,  then  after  study,  the 
completion  of  secondary  treatment  In  time 
for  the  Jan.  1,  1973,  federal  deadline,  was 
rejected  by  the  state. 

"The  state  Insisted  on  seeing  the  total 
treatment  plan  now  before  they  would  con- 
sider approval,"  Smith  explained.  "This  Is 
what  we  are  seeking  approval  on  now." 

Smith  said  that  St.  Regis  is  not  waiting 
for  approval  from  Tallahassee  before  acting, 
however. 

'We  are  going  ahead  with  the  preparation 
of  engineering  drawings  and  8p)eclflcatlons." 
he  said.  "We  can't  afford  to  delay  any  longer 
on  this  and  hope  to  make  the  deadline  for 
having  these  faclllUes  In  operation." 

St.  Regis  discharges  approximately  80-mll- 
Uon  gallons  of  effluent  into  the  river  each 
day.  Some  60-mllUon  gallons  consist  of  water 
withdrawn  from  the  Broward  River  and  used 
for  cooling  purposes.  The  remaining  20-mll- 
llon  gallons  contain  the  pollutants,  which 
Include  wood  fibers  and  other  solids. 

The  plant  will  consist  of  a  clarlfler  which 
will  remove  the  solids.  Smith  said,  and  then 
the  effluent  will  be  pumped  to  two  large 
aeration  basins  which  will  reduce  the  blo- 
chemic&l  oxygen  demand  (BOD)  before  dis- 
charging it  into  the  rtver. 

He  said  the  program  Is  designed  to  be 
completed  by  July  I,  1972,  a  full  six  months 
before  the  federal  deadline,  and  demon- 
strates the  company's  recognition  of  its  obli- 
gations to  the  community  and  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  city. 

The  Mill  effluent  receives  no  treatment 
now.  Smith  said,  but  pointed  out  that  until 
recently,  none  was  required  by  the  state  until 
public  concern  over  the  deteriorating  quality 
of  the  river  stiffened  old  standards  and 
regulations. 
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[From  the  Chronicle,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  May 

14,  1970] 

Pollution  Bar  At  St.  Regis 

Installation  of  a  new  air  pollution  con- 
trol device  was  announced  by  Denholm 
Smith,  resident  manager  of  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company's  local  kraf t  mill. 

The  equipment  is  a  venturi-type  scrub- 
ber designed  to  remove  particulate  matter 
from  the  exhaust  of  lime  kilns.  Lime  kilns 
are  designed  to  recover  lime  used  in  the 
paper-making  process,  and  the  new  "scrub- 
bers" are  designed  to  remove  the  particulate 
matter  from  the  gases  given  off  in  the  burn- 
ing process.  The  new  scrubber  replaces  a 
similar  but  older  type  of  pollution  control 
device. 

This  Is  the  second  of  the  three  lime  kilns 
at  the  mill  to  have  the  new  venturl-type 
scrubber  Installed.  Pollution  control  equip- 
ment for  the  third  lime  kiln  has  been  or- 
dered and  will  be  Installed  as  soon  as  It  Is 
delivered.  Each  of  the  units  costs  approxi- 
mately $125,000. 

This  installation  Is  another  milestone  to- 
ward upgrading  air  quality  at  St.  Regis 
based  on  a  program  approved  by  local  and 
state  pollution  control  agencies. 


[From  the  St.  Regis  News,  southern  edition  1 
Jacksonvilue  Maintains  High  Aib  Quality 
Standards 
Jacksonville.  —  St.  Regis'  Jacksonville 
Mill,  since  original  construction  In  1952.  al- 
ways has  maintained  high  standards  of  air 
pollution  control.  However,  with  recent 
changes  in  air  standards,  Improvements  are 
necessary. 

Concerned  over  the  growing  air  pollution 
problems  of  Jacksonville  and  environs,  St. 
Regis  initiated  the  establishment  In  1964  of 
the  Air  Improvement  Committee  composed 
of  manufacturers,  the  City  of  Jacksonville 
and  the  County  of  Duval. 

The  committee  financed  a  study  of  air  pol- 
lution problems,  and  as  a  result  of  this  study 
the  Duval  Air  Improvement  Authority 
(DAIA),  an  enforcement  agency,  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  Authority  has  approved  plans  for 
more  efficient  air  pollution  equipment  for 
the  St.  Regis  Jacksonville  Mill.  Installation 
is  ahead  of  schedule  and  should  be  complet- 
ed in  early  1972. 

The  City  of  Jacksonville  consolidated  gov- 
ernment replaced  the  DAIA  with  the  Air 
Pollution  Board,  which  Is  now  the  local  en- 
forcement agency  for  the  entire  county. 

Air  pollution  sources  at  the  Jacksonville 
Mill  include  power  boilers,  which  use  oil  as 
fuel;  bark  boilers;  recovery  boilers,  which  is 
the  first  step  In  reclaiming  chemicals  used 
In  pulp-making;  and  Ume  kilns.  Smoke  stack 
density  meters  have  been  Installed  on  all 
this  equipment  for  24-hour  monitoring  of 
the  efficiency  of  their  operation. 

Air  fuel  ratio  controllers  have  been  In- 
stalled on  the  power  boilers  to  ensure  proper 
combustion.  Both  bark  boilers  have  been  re- 
cently upgraded  at  a  cost  of  $350,000  for  In- 
stalling new  bark-feeding  equipment,  new 
fans  and  draft  controls,  and  flyash  arresting 
equipment.  The  recovery  boilers  have  been 
recently  rebuilt,  the  electrostaUc  precipita- 
tors, that  remove  tiny  particles  and  other 
wastes,  have  been  overhauled  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  two  larger  units  was  increased 
by  50  per  cent. 

Two  venturl-type  scrubbers  have  been  In- 
stalled on  two  lime  kilns  replacing  relatively 
inefficient  collectors.  A  third  scrubber  has 
been  budgeted  for  installation  on  the  other 
kim. 

The  Air  Pollution  Board  restricts  the  use 
of  oil  for  power  boilers  to  a  content  of  1  'i  per 
cent  sulphur.  In  September,  1970.  this  re- 
striction will  be  reduced  to  one  per  cent 
sulphur.  This  restriction  limits  the  amount 
of  sulphur  dioxide  released  to  the  atmosphere 
by  all  power  boilers  in  the  area. 
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However,  this  low  sulphur  content  oil  will 
nji  pour  at  normal  temperature.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  that  heating  equipment  and 
insulation  be  installed  on  all  of  the  oil  pipes 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  This  more  expensive 
fuel  oil  win  cost  an  additional  $300,000  per 
year. 

WATER    TREATMENT 

St.  Regis  has  submitted  a  water  pollution 
control  program  to  the  state  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Control  Commission  and  the  com- 
pany's Board  of  Directors  for  approval.  This 
installation  will  be  completed  by  mld-1972 
and  win  cost  almost  $6  million. 

A  300-foot-dlameter  clarlfler  will  be  In- 
staned  to  remove  solid  matter  from  the  20 
million  gallons  of  process  water  the  mill 
uses  dally.  Solids  will  be  compressed,  dried 
and  burned.  Pour  aeration  basins  will  be 
installed  to  pump  oxygen  back  Into  the  waste 
water  before  It  flows  Into  the  St.  Johns 
River.  The  approximately  50-mllllon  gallons 
of  water  that  Is  pumped  from  the  Broward 
River  dally  is  used  for  cooling  condensers  In 
the  power  boilers,  and  therefore  does  not 
come  into  contact  with  pulp  or  paper  proc- 
esses. 

Resident  Manager  Denholm  Smith  said, 
"Standards  for  both  air  and  water  quality 
appear  to  be  changing  almost  dally — and  al- 
ways higher — making  our  Job  of  correcting 
our  pollution  problems  doubly  difficult.  It 
has  been  our  recent  experience  that  no 
sooner  than  we  spend  a  large  amount  of 
investor's  money  for  pollution  control  equip- 
ment, the  rules  change  and  we  are  In  viola- 
tion of  new  standards." 


CURIOSITY  PLAYED  A  PART  IN  THE 
KENT  TRAGEDY 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best-read  columnists  in  the  State  of 
Washington  is  the  Bremerton  Sun's 
Adele  Ferguson.  Recently  she  discussed 
the  Kent  State  tragedy  in  terms  of  the 
human  trait  of  curiosity.  I  believe  It  Is 
worth  reading,  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

The  Tragedy  op  Kent 
(By  Adele  Ferguson) 

It  doesn't  take  any  Warren  Commission- 
type  investigation  to  look  Into  the  whys  of 
the  Kent  University  tragedy  In  Ohio. 

What  happened  there  was  Inevitable. 

If  it  hadn't  happened  In  Ohio,  It  would 
have  happened  someplace  else. 

When  anyone  commits  an  act  of  violence 
or  goes  where  the  action  is  to  see  someone 
else  do  It.  there  is  a  risk  Involved,  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Put  uniformed  men  In  as  opposition  to  that 
violence,  and  the  risk  becomes  greater, 
whether  they  are  carrying  loaded  rifles  or 
billy  clubs. 

What  happened  at  Kent  Is  somewhat  like 
what  happened  at  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial convention  in  Chicago,  except  that  no 
one  was  killed  In  Chicago.  There  wasn't  even  a 
shot  flred. 

But  the  police  there  were  seasoned  men, 
trained  to  deal  with  disorder.  There  was  some 
indiscriminate  clubbing  of  troublemakers 
and  onlookers  alike,  but  it's  hard  to  tell  the 
difference  In  a  crowd  through  a  storm  of 
thrown  rocks  and  bottles. 

National  guardsmen  are  not  for  the  most 
part,  trained  riot  troops.  They  are  simply 
young  men  who  probably  couldn't  afford  to 
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go  to  college  or  didn't  care  to,  and  are  part- 
time   soldiers,   while    holding   down   jobs. 

Whether  a  rock  in  the  face  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  your  life  is  in  danger  is  a 
question  the  Guard  must  answer. 

But  the  students  at  Kent  wouldn't  have 
been  killed  If  they  had  been  tending  to  their 
business,  at  their  studies  or  in  some  place 
other  than  where  the  action  was. 

They  suffered  from  that  old  human  trait, 
curiosity.  They  had  to  see  what  was  going 
on. 

It  happens  all  the  time  to  people  of  all 
ages. 

When  auto  accidents  occur  on  the  high- 
ways, state  troopers  are  almost  frantically 
busy  keeping  traffic  moving  and  chasing  away 
curious  onlookers  who  are  In  hopes  of  seeing 
some  blood. 

Remember  the  time  that  Jetliner  was  com- 
ing m  to  New  York  Airport  with  its  landing 
gear  locked  and  when  word  got  out  via  radio, 
the  roads  to  the  airport  were  so  Jammed  with 
curiosity  seekers  driving  there  in  hopes  of 
seeing  a  crash  that  emergency  vehicles 
couldn't  get  through? 

Whether  It's  an  auto  wreck,  a  bouse  fire, 
a  drowning  or  Just  two  dogs  fighting,  the 
curious  crowd  will  gather. 

It  has  been  said  time  and  again  that  when 
several  thousand  students  gather  for  a  dem- 
onstration someplace  and  violence  breaks 
out,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  them 
are  doing  it — the  overwhelming  majcM-ity  are 
just  onlookers. 

Being  onlookers  at  violent  acts  at  Kent 
cost  some  students  their  Uves,  needlessly. 

What  the  college  must  come  to  Is  expul- 
sion of  those  who  commit  the  violent  acts. 

It  may  not  stop  the  violence,  but  It  wlU 
move  It  off  campus,  to  some  other  location, 
where  other  curious  crowds  will  gather  and 
inevitably  find  that  when  you  go  where  the 
action  is.  you're  bound  to  get  some  of  It 
on  you. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  sent  poll  results  and  other 
information  related  to  my  activities  in 
Congress  dealing  with  environmental 
problems  to  persons  who  responded  to  my 
poll.  The  newsletter  follows: 

Over  a  half-mllUon  Callfornians  responded 
to  my  recent  questionnaire  on  a  broad  range 
of  environmental  issues,  and  the  overaU  Indi- 
cation is  that  tougher,  more  positive  govern- 
ment action  should  be  forthcoming. 

The  top  two  Issues  on  what  the  national 
priorities  for  1970  should  be  were  Vietnam 
and  pollution.  Here  are  the  final  statewide 
breakdown  of  answers. 

Do  you  favor  proposals  to  ban  the  Internal 
combustion  gasoline  engine  until  It  meets 
stringent  exhaust  emission  standards? 

Yes:  80  percent.  No:  20  percent. 

Do  you  feel  the  oil  companies  and  automo- 
bile manufacturers  should  be  required  to 
act  more  quickly  to  solve  the  problems  of 
air  pollution? 

Yes:  96  percent.  No:  4  percent. 

Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Regulatory  Com- 
mission on  Environmental  Quality? 

Yes:  77  percent.  No:  23  percent. 

Do  you  favor  stronger  government  efforts 
to  regulate  shoreline  use  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  beach  propierty  available  for  pubUc 
use? 

Yes:  83  percent.  Mo:  17  percent. 

Would  you  support  stronger  government 
efforts  to  regulate  use  of  undeveloped  open 
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spaces.  Including  advanced  ac(iulsitlon  of 
land  for  public  use? 

Yes:  82  percent.  No:  18  percent. 

Would  you  support  a  complete  ban  on  all 
federal  offshore  oil  drilling  except  in  na- 
tional emergency? 

Yes:  77  percent.  No:  23  percent. 

Do  you  favor  stronger  governmental  efforts 
to  educate  the  public  on  the  problems  of 
over  population? 

Yes:    87   percent.  No:    13  percent. 

Science   Committee   Holds  Environmental 

Hearings  Under  Chairmanship  of  George 

Brown 

Questionnaire  results  aided  recent  hear- 
ings conducted  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  Science,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment subcommittee  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee. 

George  Brown  acted  as  hearing  chairman 
in  the  two  days  In  San  Francisco,  and  during 
the  four  days  we  heard  from  over  60  wit- 
nesses, who  gave  their  views  on  the  topic. 
"Technology  Assessment  and  Environmental 
Problems." 

CertaliUy  It  became  amply  evident  in  the 
hearings  that  we  need  to  develop  an  "eco- 
logical point  of  view"  as  well  as  new  institu- 
tions to  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  the 
full  range  of  factors  involved  in  environ- 
mental planning. 

The  hearings  also  highlighted  what  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing  skepticism  with  the 
traditional  and  conventional  beliefs  that 
progress  and  economic  growth  are.  in  them- 
selves per  se,  good. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  In  California — and  In 
this  nation — are  to  achieve  the  kind  of  life 
to  which  we  aspire,  we  may  have  to  make 
some  fundsjnental  changes  In  our  own  life 
styles;  in  our  views  toward  resource  utiliza- 
tion, the  application  of  our  technologies,  and 
the  increasing  growth  of  our  population. 

Proposals  Iktroduceo  bt  George  Brown 

DlTRINC   THE  91st  CONGRESS 

Anti-smog  bills  to: 

(1)  set  up  programs  to  develop  smogless 
vehicles; 

(2)  remove  lead  from  fuel; 

(3)  establish  standards  for  used  cars; 

(4)  toughen  existing  lavrs  for  both  sta- 
tionary and  motor  vehicle  emissions; 

(6)  allow  states  to  adopt  stricter  standards 
than  those  of  federal  government; 

(6)  utilize  8Ln  excise  tax  to  finance  de- 
velopment of  smogless  cars  and  a  massive  ur- 
ban transit  system; 

(7)  allow  states  to  tise  federal  highway 
funds  to  purchase  low  emission  cars. 

A  cleaner  ocean  from  bills  to: 

( 1 )  Insure  local  hearing^s  on  offshore  leases; 

(2)  halt  all  offshore  drUllng  untU  stringent 
standards  and  platform  codes  are  adopted. 

Adequate  power  from  bills  to : 

(1)  certify  future  electric  power  needs  be 
met  without  damaging  environment; 

(2)  create  a  Commission  on  Nuclear  Safety. 
Stabilize  population  by  bills  to: 

(1)  set  up  a  Commission  on  Population; 

(2)  create  a  National  Institute  for  Popu- 
lation Research; 

(3)  establish  a  nationwide  series  of  Popu- 
lation Research  Centers; 

(4)  limit  personal  tax  exemptions  to  first 
two  children  in  a  family. 

Protect  national  park  lands  and  our  shore- 
line: 

(1)  establish  National  Commission  on 
Coastline  Development; 

(2)  acquire  Point  Reyes,  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  Islands,  and  other  marine  sanc- 
tuaries; 

(3)  protect  natural  value  of  Mineral  King, 
San  Joaquin  Wilderness,  Garner  Valley; 

(4)  retain  Golden  Eagle  Park  entrance  fees. 
Strengthen    government    policies    on    en- 
vironment by  bill  which: 

(1)  declare  the  public  right  to  environ- 
mental quality; 
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(2)  establish  a  permanent 
Environmental  Quality. 

(3)  wltlibold  gov't 
era: 

(4)  call   for   International 
environmental  problems. 

Other  environmental  bills 

(1)  formulate    a 
state  policy  for  optimal  land 

(2)  protect  wilderness  ar 
cal  damage  caused  by  adjacen  t 

(3)  create  an  office  of  nols< 
Public  Health  Service: 

(4)  ban  the  SST  imUl  proven  not  a  health 
hazard: 

(5)  establish  a  sonic  boon; 

(6)  call  for  a  major  pesticides 
DDT    and    other    chlorinate* 
pesticides  for  five  years 

(7)  create  nationwide  edujcatlon 
on  environmental  problems 

(8)  protect    wildlife,    such 
elks  and  the  Alaska  seals 

CONCKESSMAM  Gl»«CE  BROWN  S  STATEMENT  ON 

Cambodia 
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I  have  actively  and  publlfly 
U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  for 
I  am  especially  appalled  at 
administration   In   ""        "' 
order    to    hasten    the 
troops."  This  Irrational  logl< 
me.  In  an  Immoral  and  fut  le 
American  people  desperatelj 
to  an  end.  the  admlnlstrat'^ 
deadliest  of  "war  games"  1 
can  win  and  everyone  will 
In  Cambodia.  In  my  view 
long  the  war  and  cause 
suffering.  It  Is  obvious  that 
tlon's  program  of  "  "' 
It  Is  equally  obvious  that 
to  withdraw  American  troop  i 
SE  Asia  area  as  rapidly  as  p<^slble 
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CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  BROWN'S  5 
ON  THE  WAR 


May  5.  1965— J700  000,000  Vietnam  u  ipl«- 


menUI  »ppropriition     

June    14.   1966-H 7.900,000,000  fisul 

Defense  julhofizalion 

July  20,   1966—^,100,000,000  fiscal 

Defense  appropriation -.-.--vj 

Mar  8. 1967-V«,500,000,000  fiscal  1961 

plemental  auDioraation 

Mar.  16,  1967-J12.20O,0O0,00O  fiscal 

supplemental  appropriation  lor  Vietni 
May   9,    1967-J21,SOO,0OO,0OO   fiscal 

Defense  authorization 

June  13.  1967-J70  300.000,000  fiscal 


Defense  appropriation 

-  -le?  -  ■ 

report - 

Oct    3.    1967— MiliUry 


•pt   12.1967— Defense  appropriafior 
Terence  report 


erence  re„ 

.L    3,    1967— Military    construction 

f  erence  report 

June  11.  1968— $4,000,000,000  Vietnan 

plemental  appropriation 

July  11.  1968— J72  200,000.000  fiscal 

Defense  auttioraation  .    ^ 

July  29,  1968— $1,800,000,000  militati 

struction  appropriation -  - . 

Mar.  27,  1969— J62.000.000  procurement 

Army  aircraft — 

Au|.    S,    l969-$l.SSO.0OO,0O0   fiscal 

military  construction 


NAVIGATOR  DIES  pi  VIETNAM 

D.  LONG 


HON.  CLARENCI 


opposed  the 
past  5  years, 
action  of  the 
the   war   In 
of    our 
simply  escapes 
war  that  the 
want  to  bring 
Is  playing  the 
which  no  one 
lose.  This  action 
vlU  merely  pro- 
unnecessary 
the  admlnlstra- 
,"  U  falling. 
real  answer  is 
from  the  entire 
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eluding    the    following    article    in    the 
Record : 

Navigator    Dies   in    Am   Crash 

First  Lt.  Robert  W.  Smith.  25.  of  Annap- 
olis, died  in  the  crash  of  his  F-4  Phantom 
Jet  In  Blnh  Dlnh  province. 

Lieutenant  Smith,  a  navigator,  leaves  a 
three-month  old  daughter.  Lowry.  whom  he 
never  saw. 

•I  dont  think  he  really  enjoyed  his  Job. 
but  he  felt  It  was  his  duty  as  an  American." 
said    his   wife.   Mrs.    Nancy   Sayer   Smith. 

"He  loved  to  fly  but  he  didn't  like  the  kill- 
ing aspect."  she  said.  ^    v,  ^ 

A  career  officer.  Lieutenant  Smith  haa 
flown  more  than  150  missions  since  he  ar- 
rived m  Vietnam  6  months  ago.  He  was  sta- 
tioned with  480th  Tactical  Fighter  Squad- 
ron, of  the  Seventh  Air  Force. 

Ueutenant  Smith,  a  1967  education  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Maryland,  had  been 
the  student  commander  of  the  college  Air 
Force  ROTC  unit.  He  was  commissioned 
upon  graduation. 

As  a  boy  he  had  one  ambition— to  be- 
come a  fighter  pilot.  He  still  continued  his 
boyhood  hobby  of  building  model  airplanes. 
More  than  40  modeU  decorate  his  Annapolis 
apartment,  his  wife  said. 

Bom  in  Washington,  he  grew  up  In  Oxon 
Hill  and  graduated  from  Oxon  Hill  Senior 
High  School. 

ON    EXTRA    DUTT 

Besides  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  leaves  a 
son.  Robert  Sayer  Smith.  2;  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur  G  Smith,  of  Oxon  Hill,  and 
two  sisters.  Mrs.  Jean  Underwood,  of  Cherry 
Point,  N.C.,  and  Miss  Nancy  Smith,  of  Oxon 
Hill. 
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TENTH    ANNUAL    KANSAS    FOXJRTH 
DISTRICT  OPINION  POLL 
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Vote 
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1967 
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1967' 
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1968 

1968' 
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1969' 
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No 
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13 
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4 

33 

33 

15 
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21 

30 


OF    MARYLA|ID 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  May 


REPl  tESENTATIVES 


Mr.  LONG  of 
Lt.  Robert  W.  Smith,  a 
from  Maryland,  was 
Vietnam.  I  would  lilce 
courage  and  honor  his 


21,  1970 


Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

fine  young  man 

killed  recently  in 

to  commend  his 

memory  by  in- 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  questionnaire  which  is  be- 
ing mailed  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Kansas  Fourth  Congressional  District 
this  week.  This  is  the  10th  annual  opin- 
ion poU  which  I  have  conducted  since 
coming  to  Congress.  It  is  very  helpful  to 
me  to  have  the  thinking  of  the  people  on 
the  serious  Issues  facing  our  country. 

I  am  grateful,  too.  for  the  assistance 
of  hundreds  of  volunteers  throughout 
the  fourth  district  who  took  the  time 
to  help  address  envelopes  to  be  used  for 
mailing  the  questionnaire. 
The  material  follows: 
Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 

Wouhington.  D.C. 
Dear  Friend:   As  your  elected  representa- 
tive In  Washington.  I  need  your  opinions  on 
matters    that    affect    you    as    a    citizen    of 
Kansas  and  of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  personally  vUlt  the  people  I  serve  as 
often  as  It  U  possible.  Congress,  however.  Is 
staying  In  session  longer,  sometimes  until 
November  or  December,  thereby,  reducing 
the  time  available  for  going  home  for  thU 
purpose.  Accordingly,  I  have  utilized  this  an- 
nual Opinion  PoU  as  one  method  of  helping 
me  find  out  your  thinking  on  problems  fac- 
ing our  country. 

I  Invite  you  to  Uke  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
press your  opinions  through  this  question- 
naire. It  may  be  difficult  to  respond  to  many 
of  the  questions  with  a  simple  "Yes"  or 
"No  "  but  that  la  how  each  Member  of  Con- 


gress must  decide  when  legislation  comes 
up  for  a  vote.  Separate  letters  on  these  or 
any  other  issues  are  alway  welcomed  by  me. 
The  time  spent  telling  me  how  you  feel 
on  the  matters  contained  In  this  question- 
naire win  provide  guidance  for  months  to 
come,  and  assist  me  In  serving  you  and 
our  country.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Garner  E.  Shriver, 
Afember  of  Congress. 

1.  Do  you  favor  establishment  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army  as  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission? 

2.  Should  college  deferments  be  eliminated 
from  the  Selective  Service  law? 

3    Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age? 

4.  The  Safeguard  Antl-Balllstlc  MlssUe 
system  (ABM)  Is  currenUy  planned  to  protect 
two  of  our  mlssUes  sites.  Should  we  expand 
the  system  to  other  sites  In  order  to  safeguard 
our  nuclear  deterrent? 

5    What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam : 

a.  Carry  on  limited  military  action  and 
pursue  peace  talks  In  Paris? 

b  Follow  the  Nlxon  policy  of  gradually 
phasing  out  U.S.  troops  and  replacing  them 
with  South  Vietnamese? 

c.  Withdraw  Immediately? 

d.  Do  you  support  the  President's  decision 
to  conduct  a  military  operation  In  Cambodia 
against  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
sanctuaries? 

6.  Wotild  you  be  wUUng  to  pay  higher 
taxes,  if  necessary,  to  finance  an  all-out  Fed- 
eral attack  on  pollution  of  our  environment? 

7.  Do  you  favor  federal  subsidies  for  rail- 
road passenger  service? 

8.  Do  you  favor  wage  and  price  controls  as 
antl-lnflatlon  weapon? 

9.  Do  you  favor  busing  school  chUdren  to 
achieve  a  better  racial  balance? 

10.  Should  we  elect  the  President  by  direct 

popular  vote? 

11  Should  penalties  for  the  use  or  posses- 
sion of  marijuana  be  reduced,  and  penalties 
for  selling  It  be  Increased? 

12.  Do  you  feel  economic  equality  for  Kan- 
sas farmers  can  best  be  established  by: 

a.  Maintaining  present  price  support  pol- 
icies? 

b.  Returning  to  free  market  operations? 

c.  Providing  increased  bargaining  power? 
d    Long-term  retirement  of  crop  acres? 

13.  Do  you  favor  legislation  which  would 
limit  daylight  savings  time  to  the  three 
summer  months  only? 

14.  In  your  opinion,  what  Is  the  Nations 
No.  1  need  today? 

Your  signature  Is  not  required  on  this 
questionnaire.  , 

Do  you  now  receive  Congressman  Shrtver  s 
periodical  newsletter? 


FATHER  HESBURGH  ISSUES  STATE- 
MENT CONCERNING  VIETNAM  AND 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  is  a  man  whose  views 
and  opinions  on  any  given  subject  are 
received  with  respect  and  interest  by 
many  Americans. 

On  May  4,  1970,  Father  Hesburgh  is- 
sued a  statement  concerning  the  military 
situation  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  I 
include  the  text  of  his  statement  in  the 
Record  and  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  it: 
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Statement  Tetp 
(By  T.  M.  Hesburgh) 
As  Americans,  proud  of  our  national  tra- 
ditions and  committed  to  the  best  Ideals  of 
our  country,  we  declare  that  we  see  these  tra- 
ditions and  Ideals  best  realized  by  not  con- 
tinuing our  military  operations  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

1.  We  favor  the  withdrawal  of  our  military 
forces  at  the  earliest  moment  and  the  desig- 
nation by  the  Congress  of  an  ultimate  dat« 
for  complete  withdrawal. 

2.  We  favor  the  most  serious  efforts  to 
repatriate  our  American  prisoners  of  war  at 
whatever  cost.  The  nation  should  recognize 
Its  deep  debt  to  them  and  their  families  for 
their  continued  suffering. 

3.  We  favor  the  use  of  our  persons  and 
our  financial  resources  to  rebuild  a  new  and 
hopeful  society  In  Vietnam  and  all  of  Indo- 
china that  has  known  nothing  but  wars  for 
so  many  years. 

4.  We  suggest  that  the  people  of  this  whole 
area  must  ultimately  make  their  own  effort 
to  achieve  the  kind  of  society  that  they  want; 
that  whatever  the  good  will  of  our  past  and 
future  efforts.  It  Is  the  Vietnamese,  Cambo- 
dians, and  Laotians  themselves  who  will 
create  the  conditions  for  peace  and  a  better 
society,  something  that  no  force  of  arms  or 
military  Imperialism  from  North  or  South, 
East  or  West,  has  yet  created. 

5.  Most  fundamentally,  may  we  state  our 
deep  convictions  that  our  national  priorities 
today  are  not  military,  but  human.  Our 
nation  is  unnecessarily  and  bitterly  divided 
on  issues  at  home  and  abroad.  If  the  war 
abroad  can  b«  quickly  and  effectively  dif- 
fused, then  we  can  be  united  at  home  in  our 
dedication  to  justice,  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  renewing  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life — a  task  that  will  require  our  best 
personal  efforts  and  even  more  of  our  finan- 
cial reaovirces  than  those  squandered  by  us 
In  recent  years  on  a  largely  frustrating  and 
fruitless  venture. 

6.  Lastly,  we  realize  that  the  above  points 
would  sound  like  empty  rhetoric  If  we  did 
not  stand  ready — as  we  do — ^to  commit  our 
persons,  our  talents,  our  honor,  and  our 
futures  to  help  work  for  a  better  America 
and  a  better  world  in  a  peaceful  and  non- 
violent manner. 


FINANCIAL  AID  FROM  BUFFALO 
HELPS  MILWAUKEE  GET  TEAM 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sports 
pages  were  filled  earlier  this  year  with 
stories  about  the  plight  of  the  Seattle 
major  league  baseball  team. 

The  decision  was  made  to  shift  the 
franchise  to  Milwaukee. 

Since  the  decision  was  made,  it  has 
come  to  light  that  one  of  the  prime  fac- 
tors that  made  the  shift  possible  for  the 
Milwaukee  backers  was  a  $3  million  as- 
sist from  a  Buffalo-based  corporation, 
Sportserrice. 

This  company  has  played  an  active 
role  in  connection  with  professional 
baseball  for  many  years  as  a  concession- 
aire. It  also  has  catering  and  parking 
concessions  at  many  airports  as  well  as 
many  other  enterprises,  now  extending 
worldwide. 

The  company  has  nearly  1.000  em- 
ployees in  Buffalo  among  its  67,000  fuU- 
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and  part-time  employees  in  its  world- 
wide operations. 

Mr.  Speajcer.  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  a  recent  article  by  Larry  Felser 
in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening  News  which 
tells  of  the  company's  role  in  the  Mil- 
waukee franchise : 

$3  Million  "Advance"  F*om  Buffalo  Helped 
milwattkee    get    the    brewers 

(By  Larry  Felser) 

Major  League  baseball  returned  to  Mil- 
waukee this  season  after  a  4-year  absence,  but 
the  void  might  not  have  been  filled  In  the 
city  except  for  a  financial  boost  by  Sport- 
service,  the  Buffalo-based  concessions  firm. 

Sportservlce  advanced  the  Brewers  about 
$3  million  in  operating  funds. 

This  was  dlslosed  in  a  recent  interview  with 
Jerry  Jacobs,  the  youthful  head  of  Sport- 
service. 

"We  felt  that  Milwaukee  was,  and  still  is, 
an  excellent  baseball  city,"  said  Jacobs. 
"There  was  an  intolerable  situation  in 
Seattle  and  the  ball  club  couldn't  afford  the 
trouble  it  had  there." 

Sportservlce  also  had  about  $2  million  In 
the  Seattle  club,  but  Jacobs  emphasized  that 
his  corporations  had  no  role  in  shifting  the 
American  League  franchise  to  the  midwest 
after  one  season  in  the  Northwest's  largest 
city. 

LONG-TIME    PRACTICE 

The  firm's  financial  aid  to  the  clubs  took 
the  form  of  an  advance  on  concession  con- 
tracts. It  is  a  long-time  practice  of  the  com- 
pany, reaching  back  to  the  days  when  the 
financially-strapped  Connie  Mack  was  strug- 
gling to  maintain  the  Athletics'  franchise  In 
PhUadelphla. 

There  is  a  bit  of  old  baseball  lore  that  says 
Sportservlce  once  subsidized  all  the  teams  in 
the  old  Texas  League. 

"It  could  be  true,"  says  Jacobs,  who  as- 
sumed command  of  the  vast  business  tJter 
the  death  of  his  father,  Louis  M.,  Aug.  6, 
1968. 

Jacobs  said  his  firm  "guaranteed  tU  mil- 
lion" in  rent  as  an  assurance  Busch  Stadium 
would  be  built  in  St.  Louis  several  years  ago. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  stadium  was  about 
»40  mUllon. 

"I  remember  my  father  saying  after  that 
deal  'I  wouldn't  want  too  many  more  of 
those'  ",  says  Jacobs. 

ON   GETTING    INVOLVED 

Why  does  Sportservlce  get  Involved  in  what 
financiers  refer  to  as  "high-risk  invest- 
ments?" Almost  all  capital  used  In  sports 
operations  come  under  this  category. 

"Good  business."  says  Jacobs.  "When  we 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  people  we  are  deal- 
ing with  are  good  businessmen  and  that  the 
operation  in  which  they  are  Involved  Is 
sound.  W9  go  ahead  with  our  investment. 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  philanthropy. 
We  are  opportunists  of  longevity." 

Jacobs  said  that  In  the  Busch  Stadium 
deal  his  father  was  "convinced  that  St. 
Louis  was  a  fabulous  sports  town."  Tlie  elder 
Jacobs  satisfied  himself  that  good  tenants 
were  guaranteed  before  he  negotiated  the 
contract.  It  was,  by  far,  the  most  spectacular 
of  baseball  conto«cts  at  that  time. 

"August  Busch  and  my  father  had  done 
business  for  years."  says  the  younger  Jacobs. 
"It  had  been  good  business.  That's  what 
sports  have  succeeded  on  aU  these  years. 

40  TEARS  WITHOUT  CONTRACT 

"Arthur  Wlrtz,  who  owns  the  Chicago  Sta- 
dium, and  my  father  operated  together  for 
40  years  without  a  contract.  I  thing  Ar- 
thur's son,  Billy,  and  I  wiU  be  the  same 
way  for  another  40." 

Wirtz  is  just  one  sports  figure  for  whom 
a  close  association  with  the  Jacobs  family 
has  been  beneficial  to  both  sides.  Another  is 
Bill  Veeck.  who  rose  from  a  shoestring  oper- 
ator of  a  minor-league  baseball  franchise  in 
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Milwaukee  to  one  of  the  most  successful 
figtires  In  the  major  leagues.  L.  M.  Jacobs, 
in  effect,  was  his  sponsor. 

"We  have  invested  in  a  lot  of  franchises 
through  the  years  in  baseball."  says  Jerry 
Jacobs,  "but  It's  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  corporation  never  to  Interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  club. 

"Judge  Landls.  the  late  commissioner  of 
baseball,  once  said  that  he  never  worried 
about  the  Interests  Sportservlce  had  In  so 
many  baseball  teams  because  he  could  trust 
that  they  wouldn't  get  involved  in  the  actual 
baseball  business." 

EMPLOY    ABOUT    67.000 

Sportservlce  now  employs  about  67.000  peo- 
ple, full  and  part-time,  throughout  the 
world.  There  are  between  900  and  1000  em- 
ployes in  the  Buffalo  area.  The  corporation's 
interests  range  from  catering  and  parking 
concessions  at  major  airports  to  the  prestige 
account  of  the  food  concession  at  Great 
Britain's  famed  Ascot  Race  Track. 

Jerry  Jacobs  is  the  owner  of  the  Cincinnati 
Royals  In  the  National  Basketball  League,  a 
franchise  operated  by  his  brother.  Max,  33, 
executive  vice  president  of  Sportservlce,  but 
he  remains  an  unabashed  baseball  fan. 

"It's  a  tremendous  sport  and  I  still  think 
it  has  appeal  for  every  age  group,"  he  says. 
"I  disagree  with  these  people  who  claim 
baseball  is  on  its  way  out.  I  think  it's  going 
to  Improve  and  grow. 

"For  anyone  who  doubts  that.  I'd  like  to 
take  them  to  Montreal  to  watch  a  game  in 
Jarry  Park.  It's  like  no  other  event  you've 
ever  seen." 

Jerry  Jacobs,  despite  his  International 
business  interests,  continues  to  live  in  Buf- 
falo year  round  with  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren. Jerry  Just  turned  30. 


THE  DEADLY  HUMOR  OF  THE 
CRIMINAL   JUSTICE   SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers occasionally  contain  very  signifi- 
cant information  that  might  otherwise 
be  lost  amongst  the  accounts  of  campus 
dononstrations  and  protesting  protes- 
ters unless  special  attention  is  given  to  it. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia 
recently  carried  a  story  to  which  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  by  the  caption:  "As- 
sistant DA  Quits  in  Frustration:  'Crim- 
inals Laugh  at  System.' "  Indeed,  it 
might  be  humorous,  as  sick  as  it  would 
be,  if  the  results  were  not  so  tragic.  As 
reported,  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Robert  G.  Ginsburg  of  Philadelphia  is 
leaving  his  position  in  frustration  be- 
cause of  the  mockery  of  justice  per- 
petuated by  none  other  than  the  judges 
themselves  in  their  administration  of 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

I  think  Mr.  Ginsburg's  first-hand  ob- 
servations as  to  the  operation  and  ef- 
fects of  the  system  are  particularly 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention. 
He  says  that  the  system  "is  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  criminal  element"; 
that  "the  system  is  working  totally 
against  the  decent  people." 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

A  large  percentage  of  Judges  are  misin- 
formed as  to  a  person's  responsibility  for  his 
acts  and  a  lot  of  judges  believe  social  condi- 
tions are  the  reasons  people  do  what  they  do. 
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This,  In  my  estimation,  ij 
of  the  problem  for  we  have 
tion  of  judges  who  have 
they  are  society's  social 
that  the  courts  are  the  proper 
carrying    out    social 
than      the      policy-makink 
bodies.  Says  Mr.  Ginsburg 

Crime  Is  a  matter  of  choice 
knows  exactly  what  he  Is  doli^ 
would  quit  looking  to  excuse 
defendants),  then  they  wouljl 
tie  more  severe. 


the  real  crux 

a  goodly  por- 

notion  that 

Heformers  and 

forum  for 

rather 

legislative 


a  criminal 

If  the  Judges 

them  (criminal 

become  a  Ut- 
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And,  I  might  add.  society 
have  to  continue  to  be 
known  criminals  who  are 
aries  of  parole  or  lenient 
permissive  judges  while 
"guilty  social  conditions 
treated  by  the  legislative 

It  Is  no  wonder  why 
citizen  also  feels  victimize^ 
emment    whose    paramo 
bility  it  is  to  protect  its 
and  property.  The  Distridt 
is  a  prime  example  wheije 
most    sophisticated    of 
persons  fear  for  their  safety 
on  the  streets  at  high  i^n 
Mr.  Ginsburg: 

It    la    totally    unnerving 
burglar,  for  Instance,  with 
prior  convictions  only  to  se^ 
of  court  the  same  day  on 
tenclng  or  on  a  sentence  of 
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would  not 

victimized   by 

the  beneflci- 

sentences  by 

the    alleged 

'    are    being 

branch. 

law-abiding 

by  the  Gov- 

it    responsi- 

citizens'  lives 

of  Columbia 

even  in  the 

Neighborhoods, 

if  they  walk 

Observes 


to 

f  ve. 


prosecute    a 
six  or  eight 
him  walk  out 
to  await  sen- 
probation. 


These  repeat  criminalk  walk  freely 
among  the  public,  with  hardly  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  to  mug  [or  rob  an  un- 
suspecting victim,  and  jwlth  nothing 
more  than  a  slight  slap  op  the  wrist  for 
prior  infractions  of  the  law  and  other 
people's  rights  for  whiclj  the  blame  is 
laid  to  "social  conditions.'] 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  ihat  so  long  as 
ill-defined  "social  conditions"  are  held 
to  be  the  guilty  party  r4ther  than  the 
purposeful  and  deliberata  crimUial  who 
ends  up  in  the  sanctuary  t>i  the  criminal 
justice  system,  you  and  I  tind  the  rest  of 
John  Que  Public  will  h^ve  little  hope 
of  being  able  to  walk  thd  streets  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  uiy  other  city 
in  America  without  the  pervasive  fear 
for  our  personal  safety. 


ROTC:    THE  UNIVERSITIES'   STAKE 
IN   NATIONAL   DEFENSE 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WflCKER,  JR. 

or   CONNKTIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  a>eaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  i  the  following 
statement  made  by  Jo^n  W.  Bitner, 
chairman,  Princeton  University  Joint 
Army-Navy-Air  Force  I^OTC  Advisory 
Council.  Mr.  Bitner  raKes  some  valid 
points  which  deserve  thie  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  Americans.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

ROTC :  Thx  THrmMsmai'  StAXx  im  National 
Dbfxnsi  I 

It  Is  time  for  Americans-4-*ll  Americana — 
to  take  a  doae  look  at  wbatf  la  happening  to 
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the  Reserve  Offlcers  Training  Corps:  the 
downgrading,  even  the  elimination  of  the 
program  In  some  of  the  nation's  leading  uni- 
versities. The  results  can  be  far  more  serious 
than  most  citizens  realize. 

The  roots  of  concern  go  deep  Into  the 
American's  attitude  toward  the  military.  Na- 
tional defense  Is,  of  course,  essential;  and  It 
had  better  be  In  the  hands  of  Intelligent, 
well-trained  men.  But  the  nation  has  no 
place  for  a  dominant  military  elite.  Its  de- 
fenders must  understand  the  aspirations  and 
peaceful  pursuits  of  a  free,  self-governing 
people.  And  it  Is  precisely  In  this  light  that 
the  ROTC  provides  a  sensitive  balance. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  our  country's 
ROTC  program  has  leavened  our  officer  corps, 
contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  civilian 
community  and  maintaining  a  bridge  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  life.  It  Is.  and 
has  traditionally  been,  the  largest  single 
producer  of  ofBcers  for  our  armed  forces. 

Since  national  security  requires  a  well- 
trained  officer  corps,  the  nation  Is  better  off 
by  far  If  much  of  that  corps  Is  oomposed  of 
men  with  the  soimd  academic  training,  dis- 
ciplined Individual  thinking  and  the  under- 
standing social  outlook  that  our  foremost 
colleges  and  universities  can  contribute. 

The  truth  of  this  was  significantly  under- 
lined by  a  recent  special  committee  of  civil- 
ian educators  and  military  offlcers,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird  to  study  problems  of  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. The  committee  and  its  advisory  panel 
Included  not  only  two  generals  and  an  ad- 
miral, but  also  nine  university  presidents  or 
chancellors  and  other  men  of  considerable 
academic  and  administrative  stature  rep- 
resenting leading  universities  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee advised  Secretary  Laird  a  few  months 
ago:  "most  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties do  have  a  responsibility  to  share  In  the 
defense  of  the  free  society  of  which  they  are 
a  part.  It  Is  In  their  Institutional  self  Inter- 
est to  contribute  to  the  leadership  of  the 
armed  forces."  The  committee  also  unani- 
mously agreed  that  "If  ROTC  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  nation's  campuses  there 
would  be  grave  danger  of  isolating  the  serv- 
ices from  the  Intellectual  centers  of  the 
public  which  they  serve  and  defend." 

That  grave  danger  is  here  and  now.  Faculty 
and  administrative  actions  have  already 
caused  ROTC  to  be  terminated  at  a  num- 
ber of  leading  universities.  Several  other  xmi- 
versltles  are  making  It  increasingly  difficult — 
In  some  cases  perhaps  impossible — for  the 
services  to  remain  on  campus.  Last  year 
Princeton  reduced  ROTC  from  departmental 
status,  removed  academic  credit  for  course 
offerings,  reduced  the  status  of  ROTC  in- 
structors, and  Imposed  restrictions  on  them 
and  their  families  with  respect  to  schooling, 
bousing  and  other  matters.  Here,  as  In  cer- 
tain other  schools,  the  conditions  Imposed 
seemed  to  make  the  situation  untenable  for 
ROTC. 

It  is  disturbing  that  the  attacks  on  ROTC 
have  originated  mainly  within  the  very  In- 
tellectual centers  that  provide  its  relevance 
to  the  national  civilian-military  balance. 
These  attacks  are  spearheaded  by  sincere  but 
emotional  individuals  who  use  the  ROTC  as 
a  symbol  against  which  to  demonstrate  their 
moral  aversion  to  the  Vietnam  war  without 
seeing  the  program  In  its  larger  context; 
and  by  groups  bent  on  generating  mass  dis- 
ruption through  the  use  of  force  to  block  and 
wreck  the  actions  of  all  those  with  whom 
they  disagree.  They  seem  to  disregard  the 
possibility  that  there  might  come  a  time  once 
again  when  the  United  States  would  be 
called  upon  to  defend  Itself  or  perish — or  to 
defend  an  ally  whose  cause  they  considered 
just.  For  these  people,  as  for  all  of  ua,  to 
eliminate  ROTC  Is  to  deliver  a  hostage  to 
fortune. 
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Since  such  opponents  of  ROTC  may  not 
regard  themselves  as  shareholders  in  the  uni- 
versity's responsibilities  to  our  Nation's  de- 
fense, the  burden  of  these  responsibilities 
falls  rather  upon  the  trustees,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a  fully  Informed  faculty — and, 
perhaps,  dedicated  alumni.  It  is  to  these 
groups  that  we  must  look  for  the  assurance 
that  decisions  are  made  in  mature  and  broad 
perspective,  and  only  after  full  considera- 
tion of  all  relevant  factors. 

In  military  service,  as  In  other  professional 
disciplines,  sound  fundamental  training  and 
leadership  qualities  should  be  acquired  early 
in  life  from  experts;  and  for  a  career  officer 
corps,  these  qualities  are  best  acquired  at  a 
time  when  the  young  man's  understanding 
of  his  world  is  being  broadened  in  all  direc- 
tions: in  the  arts  of  living  and  thinking  as 
well  as  in  the  skills  of  command.  This  Is  the 
unique  function  of  the  ROTC  on  the  college 
campus. 

To  the  extent  that  a  school  rejects  ROTC, 
the  school  shrugs  off  the  challenge  of  that 
unique  function.  Even  more  disturbing:  it 
abandons  a  significant  area  of  academic  free- 
dom: the  right  of  a  student  to  choose 
whether  or  not  he  will  train  for  a  military 
career  at  the  same  time  he  proceeds  with 
his  liberal  academic  education. 

Thus  may  a  university  help  to  defeat  its 
own  purpose.  The  erosion  of  ROTC  Is  a  threat 
not  to  the  military,  but  to  those  Americans 
who  fear  and  distrust  the  control  of  our 
Armed  Forces  by  a  narrow  military  point  of 
view. 

It  is  in  the  Ivy  Group  universities  that  the 
chipping  away  at  ROTC  is  most  alarming.  No 
man  Is  an  island;  nor  Is  any  Intellectual 
center  an  island  unto  Itself.  The  policies  and 
decisions  of  such  schools  as  those  In  the  Ivy 
Group  are  watched  by  other  schools,  both 
large  and  small,  all  over  the  nation.  When 
ROTC  is  shackled  or  banished  by  one  institu- 
tion. It  becomes  easier  for  other  Institutions 
to  rationalize  similar  action,  and  to  hasten 
the  day  when  ROTC  may  be  finished  at  the 
bellwether  schools — and  at  others. 

Officer  Candidate  Schools  do  not  offer  a 
satisfactory  alternative  to  ROTC.  Such  com- 
missioning programs  are  very  useful  when 
rapid  expansion  Is  needed  In  a  national  emer- 
gency. But  the  environment  is  not  conducive 
to  academic  pursuits;  the  courses  are  brief; 
and  In  emergencies  the  faculties,  quickly  as- 
sembled, have  no  opportunity  to  relate  the 
candidates  to  more  than  the  restricted  Im- 
mediate objectives. 

ROTC,  on  the  other  hand,  embodies  the 
strong  asset  of  continuing  contact  between 
highly  motivated  military  teaching  staff? 
and  critically-thinking,  clvlllan-orlented  f; 
duties.  Both  bodies  benefit  from  contlr\ied 
exposure  to  one  another.  None  of  the  Ser  'cea 
believes  that  the  OCS  concept  alone  could 
satisfy  the  continuing  officer  procurement 
requirement. 

The  trend  against  ROTC  programs  can  still 
be  reversed.  Early  In  1970  Princeton,  after 
new  discussions  with  Army  ROTC  officials, 
relaxed  some  of  Its  restrictions;  and — as  this 
is  written — the  Army  will  probably  stay.  The 
future  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  programs  at 
Princeton  is  still  In  doubt;  but  there  Is  at 
least  an  opening  for  reconsideration  and  ne- 
gotiation by  all  the  concerned  parties. 

This  Is  the  direction  that  all  colleges  and 
universities  should  be  taking  now:  not  ca- 
pitulation to  minority  demands,  frequently 
based  on  motives  that  are  emotional  though 
sincere;  but  a  new  examination  of  the  func- 
tion and  the  challenge  of  ROTC  in  the  Amer- 
ican pattern  of  freedom,  security,  and  Intel- 
lectual elbow-room. 

Certainly  there  Is  ample  room  for  re-eram- 
inatlon  of  campus-ROTC  relationships  by 
men  of  good  will  representing  both  points  of 
view.  Let  U8  then  have  new  in-depth  discus- 
sions between  the  colleges  and  universities 
where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  or  cessa- 
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tlon  of  ROTC  on  the  one  hand,  and  appro- 
priate military  department  officials  on  the 
other:  discussions  which,  with  the  best  over- 
all interests  of  our  nation  In  mind,  should 
be  aimed  at  re-evaluatlon  of  how  the  aca- 
demic world  and  our  armed  services  can  best 
relate  in  meeting  the  Nation's  defense  train- 
ing problems  of  our  armed  services.  And  let's 
have  these  discussions  before  more  damage — 
possibly  Irreversible  damage — Is  done. 


PHYSICIANS  HONORED  ON  STAMPS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  re- 
marks of  May  7.  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyersi  stated  that 
"only  two  stamps  commemorating  the 
efforts  of  medical  men  have  ever  been 
issued"  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office.  He  men- 
tioned the  stamp  issued  in  1947  with  the 
painting  "The  Doctor"  and  one  issued 
In  1964  In  honor  of  Drs.  Charles  and 
William  Mayo. 

As  I  am  confident  that  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  would  not  want  the  rec- 
ord to  be  incomplete,  I  invite  his  atten- 
tion to  three  other  physicians  who  have 
been  commemorated  by  means  of  post- 
age stamps. 

In  1959,  Ephraim  McDowell,  who  per- 
formed the  first  ovariotomy  in  1809,  ap- 
peared on  a  stamp. 

Two  stamps  that  honored  physicians 
appeared  in  1940.  One  bore  the  likeness 
of  Crawford  Williamson  Long  who,  in 
1842.  first  used  ether  as  an  anesthetic  in 
surgery.  The  other  memorialized  Walter 
Reed,  the  famous  Army  medical  oflQcer 
whose  efforts  four  decades  earlier  led  to 
the  practical  elimination  of  yellow  and 
typhoid  fevers. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
success  in  his  efforts  to  secure  recogni- 
tion for  Daniel  Hale  Williams,  who  was 
the  first  surgeon  to  perform  open  heart 
surgery.  Certainly  the  pioneers,  who  are 
all  too  often  forgotten,  deserve  more 
than  a  footnote  in  history. 


DR.  RODGER  BELL  AND  DR.  RONALD 
JARVIS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  AP- 
PLIED PSYCHOTHERAPY  RECEIVE 
THE  ELOY  ALFARO  GRAND  CROSS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  formal  presentation  address  of  Dr. 
Herman  A.  Bayem,  American  Provost, 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Founda- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Panama;  the  in- 
vestiture speech  of  Dr.  L.  Lester  Beacher, 
Deputy  American  Provost  and  Chancel- 
lor of  Phllathea  College,  London,  On- 
tario,   Canada;    the   presentation   and 
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translation  of  the  diplomas  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter T.  Mandel.  director  of  public  rela- 
tions. Institute  of  Applied  Psychother- 
apy; and  the  acceptances  of  Dr.  Rodger 
Bell  and  Dr.  Ronald  Jarvis,  when  both  of 
them  received  the  highest  honor  of  this 
foundation.  The  dual  decoration  cere- 
mony took  place  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of 
April  1970.  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Psychotherapy.  Inc.. 
251  West  92d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.,  in 
the  presence  of  more  than  50  associates 
and  guests. 

The  Institute  of  Applied  Psychother- 
apy is  a  nonresidential  therapeutic  com- 
munity that  guides  yoimg  men  and 
women  towards  a  pattern  of  constructive 
living  through  emotional  education.  Uti- 
lizing insights  Into  their  own  personali- 
ties, achieved  with  the  help  of  individual 
sessions,  group  worlcshops,  and  work 
therapy,  the  members  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  themselves  and  others. 

The  workshops  have  a  dual  purpose: 
the  first  builds  new  levels  of  communica- 
tion between  parents  and  their  children; 
the  second  deals  with  the  emotional  dy- 
namics of  drug  prevention.  Thus  in  ad- 
dition to  its  other  functions,  the  institute 
is  a  drug  prevention  center.  Prevention 
is  the  most  effective  manner  in  which 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  cure  and  re- 
habilitation. 

After  the  invocation  delivered  by  Dr. 
L.  Lester  Beacher.  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bay- 
em  delivered  the  formal  presentation  ad- 
dress which  follows : 

Dr.  Bayern's  Presentation  Address 

Dr  Bell  and  Dr.  Jarvis,  we  are  assembled 
here  this  morning,  to  honor  both  of  you  in  a 
dual  decoration  ceremony,  with  the  highest 
honor  of  this  Foundation  .  .  the  Eloy  Al- 
faro Grand  Cross  and  Diploma. 

We  are  here  this  morning  to  honor  you 
In  testimony;  firstly,  In  our  faith  In  the 
Ideals  of  American  Democracy;  secondly.  In 
our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  universal  edu- 
cation as  the  bulwark  of  these  Ideals;  and 
thirdly,  because  of  our  confidence  In  the 
cooperation  of  all  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  the  preservation  of  human 
freedom  and  peace  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Such  was  the  pattern  of  life  of  our  stand- 
ard bearer,  the  Immortal  Eloy  Alfaro,  the 
great  Democrat  of  Ek:uador.  As  President  of 
Ecuador  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  ex- 
panded and  furthered  educational  Institu- 
tion of  his  own  country. 

He  appealed  to  the  Spanish  Monarch  to 
establish  peace,  and  to  grant  to  the  people 
of  Cuba  the  freedom  for  which  they  yearned 
and  bled.  Now,  those  people  of  Cuba,  pray 
once  more  that  somehow,  perhaps  by  Divine 
Guidance,  they  will  again  see  their  freedom 
restored — freedom  which  Dr.  Castro  and  the 
Soviet  Union  wrested  from  them  In  direct 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  gathers  and  en- 
courages the  permanent  political  and  moral 
values  of  the  Americas.  Eloy  Alfaro  was  the 
most  outstanding  Ecuadorian  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  action  and  thought 
which  he  placed  at  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, were  Instrument  and  agency  of  the 
highest  aspiration  of  half  the  globe.  He 
worked  for  a  broad  land;  he  strove  to  raise 
the  social  level  of  the  Indians;  to  spread 
education  among  his  countrymen;  to  banish 
exploitation  of  man  by  man;  to  act  for  the 
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defence  of  liberty,  regardless  of  fiontlers; 
to  American  public  laws;  and  to  free  the 
flesh  and  the  spirits  from  their  chains. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
has  neither  political  nor  financial  purposes. 
The  finality  is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Eloy  Alfaro,  and  make  available  all  knowl- 
edge of  his  life  and  works  as  a  statesman 
and  liberator.  What  Eloy  Alfaro  undertook 
and  accomplished  in  half  a  century,  con- 
stitutes the  essential  transformation  of 
normal  people. 

Eloy  Alfaro  was  a  citizen  not  only  of  his 
native  Ecuador,  but  of  all  the  Americas.  The 
personal  Integrity,  the  unwavering  defense  of 
the  principles  of  truth.  Justice,  and  friend- 
ship among  nations;  the  self  sacrifice  that 
marked  about  one-quarter  of  a  century  of 
unfiagging  service  to  his  fellow  man.  extend- 
ed way  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Ecuador. 

He  was  a  rebel  and  a  conspirator,  but  his 
rebellion  and  conspiracy  were  directed 
against  hatred.  Injustice,  discord  and 
tyranny.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  generation 
fired  with  the  hope  and  desire  that  respon- 
sible political  action  would  enhance  the 
prosperity  of  their  country  and  the  welfare 
of  their  people. 

Whenever  there  was  a  threat  to  the  peace 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Eloy  AUaro  was 
the  dynamic  leader  who  brought  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  such  disputes. 

General  Alfaro  sowed  the  seeds  to  Pan 
American  cooperation  and  understanding.  In 
1907.  he  called  a  peace  conference  in  Mexico 
City  in  which  the  United  States  participated, 
for  welding  ell  the  Americas  together,  and 
to  preserve  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Pan-American  unity  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple that  would  be  the  perpetual  harbinger 
against  the  attempt  of  any  form  of  despotism 
to  plant  the  tyrant's  heel  on  even  the  tiniest 
portion  of  the  soil  of  our  Pan-American 
nations. 

Were  General  Alfaro  alive  today,  he  would 
be  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  great  Ekiuadorean  statesman  and  dedi- 
cated leader  would  have  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  assure  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
hope,  peace,  and  good  will.  That  Is  our  com- 
mon heritage  from  our  common  Creator. 

The  public  and  private  activities  of  both 
Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Jarvis,  come  within  the 
framework  of  this  kind  of  service  to  human- 
ity, to  education,  and  to  country,  and  to  the 
aims  and  pufposes  of  this  Foundation. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  nillng  body  of 
this  Foundation  grants  both  Dr.  Rodger  Bell 
and  Dr.  Ronald  Jarvis,  its  highest  honor— the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma.  This 
was  voted  for  both  of  you  because  of  your 
Immeasurable  service  to  International  good- 
will, your  outstanding  contributions  to  world 
cxUture,  and  "in  recognition  of  their  out- 
standing service  to  their  country  and  to  man- 
kind, in  the  fields  of  education  and  psycho- 
therapy, and  their  outstanding  activities  in 
behalf  of  humanitarian  catises.  in  keeping 
with  the  alms,  ideals,  principles,  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Foundation." 

Both  of  these  distinguished  citizens.  Join 
a  very  select  and  elite  group  of  Americans 
who  have  been  honored  similarly  In  the  past. 
They  Include  former  Presidents  John  P. 
Kennedy,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  S  Tru- 
man, President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  Agnew,  former  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  former  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  former  General  of  the  Annies 
Douglas  MacArthur,  P3.I.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Senators  Mansfield,  Scott  and  Javlts, 
Congressmen  Emanuel  Celler  and  William  P. 
Ryan,  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Hon. 
John  V.  Lindsay,  Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetch,  Dr,  Hat- 
tie  Grossman,  the  Hon.  Stanley  Fuld,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  T<»k 
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Slate,  and  the  Hon.  James  E 
Diissloner  of  Education,  who 
bre  o(  Individuals  who  bold 
It  now  gives  me  personal 
is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
Dr.  L.  Lester  Beacher,  Deputy 
\  ost  and  Chancellor  ol  Phllathfea 
has  been  honored  by  many  nations 
leges,    an    outstanding    opihaflmologlst 
did  the  original   research 
on  the  contact  lense  and  w 
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er.  lives. 

In  this  world,  very  few 
out  to  care  for  one  another 
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the  service   of  their   fellow 
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the  straps  a.d  was  being 
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When  she  had  composed 
him.  Then  he  fainted. 
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Eloy    Alfaro    International 
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you  Dr.  Jarvls,  the  Eloy   "" 
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The  Presentation  and 
DiPLOM.is    From    Spanish 
Mr.  Walter  T.  Mandel 


Inst  tute 
say 
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the  Institute  of  Applied 
with  six  people  in  Dr.  Bell's 
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Institute  would  be  to  help 
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the  guidance  of  both  Dr.  Bel '. 
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all  the  members  of  the 
Psychotherapy,  join  me  In 
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opportunity  to  create  better 
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translate  and  present  the 
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"Thus  one  goes  to  the  s 
International    Foundation, 
special  value  of  the  services 
Rodger  Bell  and  Dr.  Ronald 
port   of   the   objectives   of 
they  have  been  awarded 
Zloy    Alfaro    International 
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of  the  foundation,  is 
of  Panama,  Republic  of 
day  of  June,  1969. 
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Pani  m«, 


AcctPTANC*    Srtxcn    or   D« 
PocNon  and  Director  or 
Appuxo  Pstchotherapt 


Inc. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation, 
Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem,  American  Provost,  and 
Dr.  L.  Lester  Beacher,  Deputy  American 
Provoet.  for  the  great  honiw  conferred  on 
me  this  morning. 

I  appreciate  the  unusual  bonor  and  prlvl- 
le^  of  haTlng  the  Chancellor  of  Canada't 
PhUatbe*  CoUegc,  Dr.  L.  L«ter  Beacher  for 
being  here  today  in  order  to  make  the  in- 
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vestlture.  I  wish  I  could  express  the  feelings 
inside  of  me  now.  It  Is  a  mixture  of  humility 
and  pride.  The  names  of  all  those  who  have 
helped  me  to  ttim  a  dream  into  a  reality  pass 
through  my  mind  as  I  stand  before  you 
today. 

At  a  time  when  the  populace  of  the  world 
is  condemning  the  breakdown  of  family, 
religion  and  major  institutions  for  young 
people,  the  InsUtute  of  Applied  Psycho- 
therapy is  doing  something  about  It. 

The  Institute  is  a  non-residential  thera- 
peutic community  staffed  by  young  educa- 
toro  and  psychotherapists  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  prevention  of  drug  addiction  through 
emotional  education.  The  Institute's  unique- 
ness lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  drug  addict  but  rather  with  so- 
called  normal  young  adults. 

Through  individual  counseling,  work  proj- 
ects, and  group  seminars,  our  members  are 
taught  a  constructive,  creative  and  exciting 
way  of  life. 

One  Institute  of  fifty  people  Is  not  enough. 
The  urgency  of  problems  facing  young  peo- 
ple today  screams  now.  More  emotional  edu- 
cation is  needed  before  America  loses  its 
youth  to  the  pitfalls  created  by  alienation. 

I  accept  this  award  on  behalf  of  all  those 
who  have  lent  me  their  talents  and  concern 
and  who  have  given  freely  of  their  trust 
to  allow  me  to  be  a  catalyst  In  the  forming 
of  a  pioneering  and  needed  social  Institution. 
This  award  brings  new  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement as  I  strive  to  attain  these  goals. 

I  wish  to  convey  my  best  wishes  to  the 
Board  of  Dignitaries  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  In- 
ternational Foundation,  who  so  generously 
selected  me  to  Join  such  a  distinguished 
company  of  outstanding  jjersonalitles,  who 
have  heretofore  been  honored  by  the  Foun- 
dation. 

I  shall  regard  It  as  an  Impetus  to  ac- 
celerate my  e.Torts  to  carry  out  the  aims, 
purposes,  principles,  and  high  Ideals  of  the 
Foundation. 

.\ccEPTANCE   Speech   op  Dr.   Ronald   Jarvis, 

Co-Pounder    and    Assistant    Director    op 

the  instittjte  op  applied  psychotherapy, 

Inc. 

I  did  not  write  a  speech.  I  am  not  here  to- 
day for  a  debate  or  lecture  so  I  don't  need 
facts  and  figtires.  I  am  here  to  express  my 
feelings. 

When  I  first  learned  that  I  was  to  receive 
this  honor,  I  thought  It  strange.  I  was  getting 
an  award  for  doing  that  which  I  love  most.  I 
am  doing  something  that  has  meaning  and 
purpose  to  me  and  I  would  do  anything  for 
It.  But  then  I  started  thinking  about  some 
of  the  great  men  who  have  also  received  this 
award  and  realized  that  they  too  were  dedi- 
cated to  a  cause  or  a  purpose  that  had  great 
meaning  to  them.  In  thinking  of  this  I  re- 
alized that  no  man  Is  born  happy,  secure  or 
fulfilled.  It  comes  from  how  you  live  your 
life  and  what  you  do.  It  Is  true  that  some  of 
us  are  bom  Into  more  favorable  circum- 
stances than  others,  and  yet  some  of  the 
greatest  and  happiest  people  have  come  from 
the  deepest  of  life's  pits.  I  truly  believe  that 
If  we  make  something  more  Important  than 
ourselves,  we  free  ourselves  from  petty  fears 
and  needs,  enough  so  that  they  no  longer 
have  the  power  to  stop  us  from  growing  and 
realizing  our  potential. 

Although  I  feel  privileged  to  be  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  receive  this  honor,  I 
cannot  accept  It  for  myself.  I  owe  it  all  to 
Dr.  Bell  and  all  the  people  of  the  Institute. 
Without  them,  there  would  have  been  no 
purpoae,  and  without  Dr,  Bell's  help  and 
support.  It  could  not  have  been  done.  On 
their  behalf  I  gratefully  accept  this  award. 

I  want  to  say  more,  but  I  am  a  little  over- 
whelmed. I'm  afraid  my  attempt  to  do  so 
would  result  In  Incoherent  babbllnf.  I  want 
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to  thank  Dr.  Bayern.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beacher, 
Mr.  Mandel.  and  the  rest  of  our  honored 
guests  for  being  here.  Thank  you. 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 


OP    UTAH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently.  Dr.  Eric  Walker,  president  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  address- 
ing a  graduating  class,  made  the  follow- 
ing comments  in  describing  the  silent 
majority: 

These  are  the  people  who  within  Just  five 
decades — 1919-1969 — have  by  their  work  In- 
creased your  life  expectancy  by  approximately 
50  percent:  who  while  cutting  the  workday 
by  a  third  have  more  than  doubled  per  capita 
output. 

These  are  the  i>eople  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  You  no 
longer  have  to  fear  the  epidemics  of  flu, 
typhus,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles  or  mumps  that  they  knew  In  their 
youth. 

These  remarkable  people  lived  through  his- 
tory's greatest  depression.  Many  know  what 
It  Is  to  be  poor,  hungry,  and  cold.  Because  of 
this,  they  determined  that  It  would  not 
happen  to  you,  that  you  would  have  a  better 
life — food  to  eat,  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to 
nourish  you.  a  warm  home,  belter  schools, 
and  greater  opportunities  x>  succeed  than 
they  had. 

Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are 
the  tallest,  healthiest,  brightest,  and  probably 
best  looking  generation  to  Inhabit  the  land. 

And  because  they  were  materialistic,  you 
will  work  fewer  hours  and  earn  more. 

These  are  also  the  people — your  parents 
and  grandparents— who  fought  man's  gris- 
liest war.  They  are  the  people  who  defeated 
the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  and  who,  when  It  was 
over,  had  the  compassion  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  help  their  former  enemies  re- 
build their  homelands.  And  these  are  the 
people  who  had  the  sense  to  begin  the  UN. 

Representatives  of  these  two  generations, 
through  the  highest  court  of  the  land,  fought 
racial  dlscrlmlnaUon  to  begin  a  new  era  in 
civil  rights. 

They  built  thousands  of  high  schools, 
trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of  better 
teachers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  higher 
education  a  very  real  possibility  for  millions 
of  youngsters  instead  of  the  dream  of  only 
a  wealthy  few. 

And  they  made  a  start  In  healing  the  scars 
of  the  earth  and  in  fighting  pollution  and 
the  destruction  of  our  natural  environment. 
They  set  Into  motion  new  laws  giving  conser- 
vation new  meaning  and  setting  aside  land 
for  you  and  yovu  children  to  enjoy  for  gener- 
ations to  come. 

They  also  hold  the  dubious  record  for  pay- 
ing taxes — although  you  will  probably  exceed 
them  In  this. 

While  they  have  done  all  these  things,  they 
have  had  some  failures.  They  have  not  yet 
found  an  alternative  for  war,  nor  for  racial 
hatred.  But  these  generations — the  Establish- 
ment— ^made  more  progress  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  than  any  preceding  era,  and  don't 
you  forget  it.  And  If  your  generation  can 
make  as  much  progress  In  as  many  areas  as 
these  two  generations  have,  you  should  be 
able  to  solve  a  good  many  of  the  world's 
remaining  Uls. 
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STAND  TOGETHER 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  PLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
entitled  "We  Must  Stand  Together"  ap- 
peared in  the  May  8.  1970.  issue  of  the 
Florida  Alligator,  the  student  publica- 
tion at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville. 

Written  by  Bruce  Alper.  a  junior  at  the 
university,  it  points  out  the  viewpoint  of 
what  I  feel  is  the  vast  majority  of  oiu: 
yoimg  people  today. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  ar- 
ticles on  dissent  and  the  problem  on  our 
college  campuses  today  that  I  have  seen. 
I  commend  it  to  the  Congress  for  their 
Information : 

We  Mt7ST  Stand  Tocether 
(By  Bruce  Alper) 

Those  who  march  today  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  streets  and  employ  violence  and 
mob  action  eie  the  real  enemies  of  the 
freedom  to  dissent.  Those  who  threaten 
and  attack  others  who  support  the  presi- 
dent, who  believe  In  America  and  In  peace- 
ful change  are  not  really  dissenting  from  the 
Vietnam  or  Cambodian  policies  or  from  so- 
cial Injustice. 

Those  who  claim  their  right  to  dissent  Is 
threatened  and  under  attack  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Agnew,  the  police  and  others,  are  out- 
right liars.  The  tables  are  now  turned  and 
the  wheel  has  come  full  circle  and  now  all — 
all,  should  be  capable  of  seeing  the  truth 
starkly  glaring  down  upon  them. 

I  was  Informed  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  In 
Matherly  Hall  at  2:50  p.m.  by  a  group  using 
Hitlerite  tactics  of  terror  and  mob  action 
that  I,  Indeed,  no  man,  can  support  the 
president  or  attend  classes  or  do  anything 
not  approved  by  such  extremists. 

One  leader  of  the  mob  decreed,  "we  are 
ordering  this  classroom  emptied  and  closed." 
Hitler  too,  emptied  and  closed  the  stores  of 
the  Jewish  people  for  they  too  faced  violent 
intimidation   and   mob  action. 

Eiw:h  extremist  of  the  left  has  the  makings 
of  another  Hitler,  of  another  Stalin,  of  an- 
other murderer.  Each  man  who  cherishes  his 
freedom  and  Uberty  is  a  target  of  the  ex- 
tremists of  the  left,  for  they  cannot  allow 
us  to  disagree  nor  to  go  about  our  business 
as  we  may  choose.  Thus  they  declare  our 
right — your  right  and  mine — to  dissent  from 
violence  and  views  of  a  treacherous  group  of 
hooligans  Is  now  ended.  They  demand  un- 
wavering devotion  to  their  decree  of  the 
truth  and  personal  subordination  to  their 
terrorist  leadership. 

We  must  realize  that  dissent  Is  threatened 
but  not  the  dissent  of  those  against  the 
Vietnam  war  or  the  recent  action  on  Cam- 
bodia, but  the  dissent  of  those  who  support 
the  president  and  who  refuse  to  condemn 
America  for  they  know  it  Is  a  nation  of 
justice,  virtue,  and  honor. 

We  must  stand  together  and  oppose  the 
left  and  Its  fascist  tactics.  When  men  march 
screaming  "burn  It  down,  shut  it  down"  we 
are  threatened  with  more  than  a  conflagra- 
tion of  buildings.  We  are  threatened  with 
an  inquisition  against  those  who  have  faith 
in  their  country,  who  still  trust  our  president 
and  who  will  not  be  the  willing  tools  of  our 
enemies  abroad. 

A  smaller  Inner  core  of  experienced  an- 
archists are  playing  upon  the  fears,  the  dis- 
content, the  unhapptness  of  others  and  using 
such  persons  for  their  own  ends. 
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Those  who  truly  and  deeply  disagree  with 
American  Involvement  In  Asia  on  moral 
grounds  are  doing  themselves  a  disservice 
by  associating  and  participating  in  violent 
demonstrations.  By  using  violence  they  ne- 
gate their  own  personal  abhorrence  of  viol- 
ence and  thus  violence  becomes  glorified  as 
good  and  Just  if  It  achieves  their  aims.  But 
all  along  It  is  the  Inner  core  of  anarchists 
and  traitors  who  are  wielding  their  unsus- 
pecting followers  to  achieve  their  own  selfish 
dreams  and  Illusions  of  greatness. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It  the  right  to  dis- 
sent of  those  who  disagree  with  American 
policy  Is  not  threatened.  It  Is  the  right  of 
those  who  dissent  from  violence  and  who  dis- 
sent from  an  unreasoning  condemnation  of 
this  nation  whose  rights  are  threatened  and 
being  called  into  question. 

Those  men  who  use  violence  and  burn 
ROTC  buildings,  thus  Interfering  with  the 
rights  of  others  to  serve  their  country  as 
they  wish — It  Is  they  who  are  traitors  and 
criminals.  They  are  traitors  for  they  reject 
the  nation  and  criminals  because  they  want 
only  and  maliciously  to  destroy  the  property 
and  rights  of  others. 

To  refuse  to  accept  the  views  of  the  left 
and  of  others  who  disagree  with  the  direc- 
tion America  Is  moving  In  Is  just  as  sacred 
and  Inalienable  a  right  as  is  that  to  be  a 
member  of  the  left.  But  this  freedom  Is 
scorned  by  the  violent  left. 

The  violent,  the  extremists  and  the.  an- 
archists are  on  notice  that  students  will  not 
be  forced  from  a  classroom  if  they  desire 
to  pursue  their  education.  The  violent  can 
attempt  to  Intimidate  us,  to  frighten  and 
threaten  but  we  must  never  kow-tow  to 
them.  Not  cowardice  nor  compliance  Is  called 
for.  What  we  who  love  this  nation  and  abhor 
violence  must  do  Is  to  stand  our  ground  and 
condemn  the  extremists. 

Should  It  come  to  a  clash  of  physical 
violence  when  we  whose  rights  are  being  at- 
tacked have  not  only  the  legal  right  of 
self  defense  but  the  duty  to  flght  this  ag- 
gression against  our  freedom  as  Americans. 

Only  one  person  out  of  my  entire  class 
elected  to  leave  and  perhaps,  join  the  mob 
on  Tuesday.  Those  who  remained,  perhaps 
unaware  of  It  at  that  moment,  took  a  stand 
for  freedom,  for  the  right  to  dissent  for 
justice  and  for  America.  As  long  as  men  will 
be  steadfast  In  their  dedication  to  uphold 
our  liberty  then  our  nation  need  not  fear. 

The  enemies  of  freedom  are  now  on  no- 
tice that  those  Americans  who  cherish  their 
liberty  will  not  be  Intimidated  or  bullied 
by  fascist  mobs  and  extremists  of  the  left. 
Rather,  freedom  will  be  preserved.  The  na- 
tion win  not  be  forsaken  by  true  patriots. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS— VITAL  TO  OUR 
NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  the  Nation  is  cele- 
brating "National  Small  Business  Week." 
In  his  proclamation  designating  May  17 
through  23  as  "Small  Business  Week, 
1970,"  President  Nixon  succinctly  pointed 
out  the  Importance  of  small  business  to 
the  American  way  of  life : 

The  Imagination,  courage  and  hard  work 
of  small  businessmen  have,  since  our  coun- 
try's founding,  been  a  great  source  of  na- 
tional vitality  and  inventiveness. 
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Small  business  Is  not  and  never  has  been 
a  small  matter  In  our  national  life.  Operating 
or  working  in  small  business  has  not  only 
been  a  good  way  to  make  a  living — It  has 
been  a  good  way  to  help  make  a  country 
strong  and  free  and  prosperous. 

The  principal  Federal  agency  coordi- 
nating activities  for  "National  Small 
Business  Week"  is  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  which  has  made  remark- 
able progress  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
assistance  to  small  firms. 

Of  special  significance  Is  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  SBA's  new  program 
known  as  "Operation  Business  Main- 
stream." This  program  brings  all  SBA 
programs  and  services  together  in  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  give  maximum  thrust 
to  nelping  provide  sound  business  oppor- 
tunities for  all  minority  individuals. 

Because  of  the  splendid  record  SBA 
has  made  in  the  State  of  California  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  during  "National  Small 
Business  Week"  to  offer  a  special  salute 
to  SBA  Administrator  Hilary  Sandoval. 
Jr.,  and  his  staff  here  in  Washington  and 
also  to  our  very  fine  area  administrator 
serving  the  Pacific  coast  States,  Donald 
McLarnan,  and  his  people  in  the  State  of 
California  who  are  working  so  coopera- 
tively with  small  business  in  seeking  to 
enhance  this  vital  segment  of  our  busi- 
ness economy. 

In  the  area  of  financial  assistance 
alone,  SBA  made  754  loans  totaling 
nearly  $33.4  million  to  small  companies 
in  California  during  fiscal  1969.  The 
Agency  also  greatly  increased  the  amount 
and  number  of  Government  contracts 
going  to  small  firms  in  California  during 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

Greater  emphasis  was  also  placed  on 
providing  small  firms  in  California  with 
management  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  them  operate  successfully  and 
profitably. 

California  is  a  State  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  firms.  The  work  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  doing,  the 
zeal  with  which  they  are  carrying  out 
their  important  mission,  deserves  our 
support  and  commendation. 


FIGHTING  MEN  IN  VIETNAM  AGREE 
WITH  NIXON  ON  CAMBODIAN  DE- 
CISION 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  letter 
I  have  received  from  a  young  Wyoming- 
ite  serving  in  Vietnam.  The  straight- 
forward thoughts  of  Jeff  Jones,  specialist, 
fourth  class,  speak  for  themselves  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  President's  decision 
to  destroy  enemy  sanctuaries  In  Cam- 
bodia: 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wold:  Sorry  for  the 
long  delay  but  things  have  been  pretty  busy 
around  here  since  so  many  Marines  left. 
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I'll  be  bome  in  Septembcn  but  I  think  I'm 
going  to  come  back  here  (of  ilz  months. 

Almost  all  o(  vta  here  ree^  the  same  way. 
The  move  Into  Cambodia  ^s  great.  It  will 
sare  a  lot  more  lives  than  tou  can  imagine 
and  the  work  here  will  progress 
last. 

We  all  want  to  go  home.  Aaturally.  but  all 
of  us  would  rather  stay  heie  than  go  home 
to  the  crazy  people  marcbliig  up  and  down 
the  streeta  trying  to  destroy  the  things  we 
are  flgtaUng  for.  Don't  thpy  realize  every 
time  they  riot,  the  NVA 
pamphlet  and  their  will  t<^  fight  against  a 
divided  nation  Increases? 

Tell  your  colleagues  wh<i  are  dissatisfied 
with  Mr.  Nixon  s  Cambod  a  decision  that 
there  are  more  than  400. 00<  Americans  here 
who  are  glad  and  damn  tha:  ikful  he  had  the 
guts  to  do  It. 

The  best  of  luck  and  wrlfe  when  you  can. 

See  you  in  Sept. 


ROCHESTER'S     LILAC 
HIGHLAND    PARK 
COLOR 
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TIME     SETS 
ABLAZE    WITH 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TO^K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPriESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  district  springtima  and  lilac  time 
are  synonymous.  The  |4onroe  County 
Parks  Department  is  tl^  home  of  the 
world's  finest  lilac  collec^on. 

This  weekend  will  be  the  opening  of 
the  lilac  season,  and  I  would  sincerely 
hope  that  all  my  colleagues  could  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit!  this  world  fa- 
mous collection  at  Hiniland  Park  in 
Rochester.  N.Y.  ] 

More  than  a  half  million  persons  visit 
the  park  each  year  to  j  see  the  gentle 
slopes  of  Highland  I*ark  ablaze  with  the 
colors  ranging  from  white  and  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  lilac  to  the  deepest 
purple.  The  collection  includes  lilac  va- 
rieties which  date  back  to  colonial  days. 

Since  1890  Highland  Park  has  been 
pioneering  new  varieti^  of  lilacs.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  iriay  recall,  a  new 
lilac  named  in  memory  ol  the  late  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  was  p:  -esented  to  Mrs. 
Nixon  for  the  White  House  gardens  last 
spring. 

Rochester  Is  famed  as 
of  the  world  and  once  ag  ain  I  would  like 
to  extend  an  invitation  lor  all  of  you  to 
visit  our  community  anil  the  Highland 
Park  gardens.  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  on  lilac 
time  by  Judy  Adams,  a  reporter  for  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Times  Iinion  which  ap- 
peared May  16,  1970. 

A  Scotsman  anij  LrLACs 
(By  Judy  Ada  ins) 

It  began  one  balmy  Sun^y 

The    quiet    laughter 
squeaking  of   carriage   wheels 
movement  of  small  groups 
of  Highland  Park. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day. 
and  warm  and  the  smell  ol 
light  breeze. 

No    one    knew    it    then , 
Rochester's  first  Lilac 

The  lilacs  in  the  park 
years    old.    The    first 
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planted  by  a  Scotsman  named  John  Dunbar 
and  two  local  nurseries  had  Just  added  more 
bushes  on  the  south  slope.  Now  the  lilacs 
were  In  bloom  and  the  people  of  Rochester 
were  taking  a  Sunday  stroll  or  ride  to  view 
them. 

There  were  3.000  who  came  that  day. 

Many  more  thousands  were  expected  to 
stream  through  Highland  P«frk  next  week- 
end, "72  years  later,  during  Rochester's  61st 
Lilac  Sunday.  (It  dldnt  occur  to  city  offi- 
cials to  dub  it  that  until  1909  1 

There  are  now  about  1.600  bushes  with 
about  550  varieties  in  the  p«rk.  It's  the 
largest  and  most  famous  collection  in  the 
world. 

Weather  has  always  played  a  role  In  the 
selection  of  the  weekend  when  the  blossoms 
would  be  at  their  best.  Occasionally  It  has 
played  the  villain.  So  this  year  planners  have 
cautiously  scheduled  the  activities  for  Sat- 
urday. May  23.  leaving  Sunday  open  for  a 
switch  of  dates  in  case  the  weatherman  falls 
to  cooperate. 

Last  year  the  turnout — which  has  been  as 
high  as  100.000 — was  kept  to  about  6.000 
because  of  the  cold,  wet  weather. 

This  year's  activities  start  at  noon  Satur- 
day with  a  luncheon  at  the  Flagship 
Rochester  for  city,  county  and  festival  olB- 
clais. 

At  1:45  p.m..  the  Harvest  Queens  and  of- 
ficials will  leave  the  Plagshlp  by  motorcade 
escorted  the  last  part  of  the  way  to  the  park 
by  the  Bishop  Kearney  Marching  Band. 

The  official  program  begins  at  2:30  p.m.  It 
will  include  Int.-oductlon  of  the  Harvest 
Queens  and  presentation  of  awards.  At  3  p.m., 
there  will  be  a  "Music  in  Motion"  perform- 
ance by  the  Kearney  Band,  including  high- 
lights of  their  recent  performance  in  Ireland. 

The  Monroe  County  Parks  Band  will  play 
from  12:30  until  2:30  p.m.  and  from  3:30 
until  5:50  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  from  2  until 
4  p  m.  on  Sunday. 

The  lilacs  will  be  floodlighted  from  dusk 
until  11  p.m.  starting  Saturday  and  continu- 
ing through  the  end  of  the  week. 


the  lilac  capital 


In  May,  1898. 
people    and    the 

signaled  the 
toward  the  slopes 
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sun  was  bright 
lilacs  was  in  the 


but    that    was 


were  only   a  few 
bad    been 


colli  -ctlon 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL: 
INDUSTRIAL  PARK  OR  RECREA- 
TIONAL   PARK 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MASTXAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  important  emphasis  on  the  environ- 
ment in  public  policy  considerations  to- 
day, I  thought  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  constituent's  letter  I  received  in 
my  office  this  week  provided  an  excellent 
commentary  on  a  serious  environmental 
problem  of  our  National  Capital  area.  I 
include  here  one  citizen's  questioning  of 
our  care  and  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  capital  area's  rich  beauties. 

"The  Washington  Post"  and  "The  Serening 
Star"  said  that  the  stretch-Jets  continued  to 
be  used  at  WNA.  A  "promise"  had  been  made 
that  they  would  be  allowed  "only  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  controllers'  strike." 

We  followed  with  Interest  your  efforts  with 
regard  to  environmental  Improvements  along 
the  Potomac  and  the  Old  Canal.  Last  night 
we  hiked  in  the  area  of  lock  house  .  .  .  where 
the  canal  barge  tiuns,  near  Brookmont. 
There  were  more  than  30  too  low  flying  Jets 
over  this  so-called  recreational  park  and 
towpath  during  one  hourf  Altitude  regula- 
tions have  ben  disregarded  there  (as  well  as 
here  in  Cabin  John)  without  any  inhibition. 
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violations  are  the  rule  rather  than  an  excep- 
tion. 

No  music  was  allowed  In  the  Amusements 
Park  of  Olen  Echo.  Are  noise  and  pollution 
by  aircraft  directly  over  hikers  and  anglers 
allowed?  City  dwellers  seeking  fresh  air  and 
recreation  have  to  swallow  30  times  during 
one  single  hour  the  pollutants  coming  down 
in  thick  black  streams.  .  .  .  The  Jets  are  not 
(or  only  seldom)  flying  over  the  river,  as 
PAA  callously  continues  to  state. 

This  same  appalling  condition  exists  at 
the  unique  (and  expensive)  Turkey  Run 
Park,  on  the  other  side  from  Olen  Echo.  The 
planes  come  from  there  directly  to  the  Old 
Canal.  Walkways  and  towpaths  might  as 
well  be  located  la  an  "industrial  park",  in- 
stead of  a  'recreational  park".  The  criteria 
for  Industry  zoning  are  pollution  and  noise. 
These  criteria  prevail  In  this  public  property 
area. 

There  la  no  precedent  in  any  big  city, 
where  the  public's  finest  assets  for  recrea- 
tion, study  In  history  and  nature,  are  allowed 
to  be  Invaded  by  heavy  Indxistry.  "Plying  or 
mobile  industry"  are  common  knowledge 
now.  The  abuse  here  Is  unique. 


SOME  COMMONSENSE  ON  CURRENT 
PROBLEMS  FROM  FRANKLIN,  IND., 
DAILY  JOURNAL 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing appeared  in  the  Franklin,  Ind.,  Daily 
Journal  on  May  18,  1970.  I  insert  it  to 
call  attention  to  the  remarkably  good 
commonsense  of  the  editorial,  and  also 
the  editor's  foUowup  reman>^  in  "Coun- 
ty Chatter,"  as  follows: 

A   MOCKKRT 

"Plain,  outright  murder,"  was  how  a  re- 
spected Cleveland  television  commentator 
labeled  the  shootings  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  violence  was  a  direct  result  of  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes'  sending  in  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  "for  the  main  purpose  of  suppressing 
student  expression  of  protest  and  dissent." 
a  local  director  of  the  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy  wrote  In  a  letter-to-the- 
edltor. 

"AH  people  now  see  that  the  government 
Is  not  only  willing  to  kill  Vietnamese  and 
blacks,  but  its  own  students,"  charged  a 
Boston  College  professor  of  political  science. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  desperately 
need  words  of  reconellatlon  and  healing,  such 
statements  and  others  like  them  are  worse 
than  asinine.  Whether  made  In  the  heat  of 
emotion  or  out  of  cold  calculation,  they  can 
only  serve  to  further  confuse  and  divide  and 
Inflame  us. 

There  are  enough  people  on  both  sides 
willing  to  capitalize  on  the  unfortunate 
deaths  of  four  kids  who  were  at  Kent  only 
to  get  an  education  and  who  took  no  part 
In  the  riots — to  use  them  in  death  as  they 
would  not  be  used  In  life.  Responsible  lead- 
ers and  molders  of  opinion  must  not  Join 
the  chorus  of  unreason. 

The  word  "unfortunate,"  meaning  an  un- 
lucky chance,  is  the  proper  word.  What  hap- 
pened at  Kent  was  an  accident  or  aberra- 
tion, unplanned  and  unexpected — but  one 
that  was  made  inevitable  by  the  current 
general  disregard  for  the  standards  of  civ- 
lised  behavior  without  which  »  tTM  na- 
tion cannot  remain  free. 

This  is  still  America.  We  do  not  have  a 
government  which  dispatches  troops  to  fire 
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on  those  who  dissent  with  Its  policies.  But 
It  has  never  been,  and  must  never  become, 
a  country  where  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  petition  of  grievances  extends  to  the 
destruction  of  property,  the  stoning  of  le- 
gally ccnstituted  authorities  and  the  In- 
fringement on  the  rights  and  safety  of  others. 
Those  who  claim  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  at  war  with  its  own 
citizens  make  a  mockery  of  the  deaths  of 
four  Innocent  people  and.  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, only  lay  the  ground  lor  more 
tragedy  to  come. 

CODNTT    CHATTXB 

(By  Scott  Alexander) 
We're  quick  to  Judge  the  young  generation 
these  days  and  more  often   than  not  our 
Judgments  reflect  harsh  criticism  rather  than 
plaudits. 

We  forget,  or  perhaps  tend  to  overlook 
many  of  the  good  things  our  young  people 
do  and  often  Judge  the  many  by  the  antics 
of  a  few. 

Take  right  here  on  the  "home  front"  for 
Instance: 

.  .  .  Dldja  know  that  throughout  the  past 
several  young  college  students  (yep,  even 
some  of  the  so-called  'hippies')  have  been 
working  voluntarily  with  children  at  the 
Gateway  Learning  Center  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Dldja  know  that  as  recently  as  last 
Thursday  four  young  Greenwood  lads — David 
and  Steve  Hagan,  Larry  Corrie  and  Danny 
Rehfeldt — voluntarily  and  without  her 
knowledge  mowed  and  trimmed  the  lawn  of 
Mrs.  Judy  Baker  whose  husband  Dennis 
drowned  April  25  while  canoeing  in  Putnam 
county  . . .  ? 

...  Or  dldja  know  that  after  members  of 
the  Indianapolis  symphony  orchestra  and 
those  attending  a  concert  at  the  college  gym 
were  forced  to  invade  Cllne-Hoover  halls  due 
to  the  electrical  storm,  a  group  of  college 
boys  braved  the  storm  to  hustle  chairs  from 
the  gym  to  the  dormitory  so  that  everyone 
could  at  least  be  comfortable? 

.  .  .  Dldja  know  that  several  schools,  scout 
troops  and  other  young  groupw  throughout 
the  country  are  currently  Involved  In  a  vol- 
untary clean-up  campaign  In  hopes  of  doing 
their  bit  for  ecology? 

.  .  .  Didja  know  that  over  90  per  cent  of 
o\ir  young  people  imder  18  years  of  age  DID 
NOT  drop  out  of  school  and  have  high  hopes 
of  graduating  this  year  or  someday? 

.  .  .  DidJa  know  that  several  Franklin  Col- 
lege students  are  currently  trying  their  best 
to  open  up  communication  lines  with  citizens 
of  the  Johnson  county  community  by  offering 
to  provide  programs  for  organizations  when 
asked? 

.  .  .  And  dldja  know  that  several  youth 
groups,  both  at  thie  college  and  In  our 
churches  and  public  schools  have  volunteered 
countless  hours  at  the  hospital,  retirement 
homes,  and  to  service-church  organizations, 
staging  programs,  offering  help  and  In  gen- 
eral— simply  Involving  themselves  in  com- 
munity affairs  during  the  i>ast  year? 

We  could  go  on  and  on — reciting  the  many 
contributions  made  by  our  young  people 
to  the  communlty-at-large  during  the  past 
year. 

We  could  mention  such  things  as  choral 
programs,  band  concerts,  sports  activities, 
fund  drives,  etc.  etc.,  but  the  list  would  be 
virtually  endless. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  young  people  of 
our  community — the  great  majority  of 
them — are  Involved  and  Interested  in  making 
a  contribution. 

Ask  yourself — can  you  challenge  their  rec- 
ord? 

How  Involved  are  you? 

Or  do  you  care? 

When  was  the  last  time  you  gave  of  your- 
self in  terms  of  time,  talent  and  energy  for 
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the  betterment  of  the  oommtinity  In  which 
we  all — young  and  old — have  chosen  to  live? 

An  unfair  question? 

Perhaps,  but  we  seriously  doubt  if  the 
young  people  of  our  community  would  think 
•o. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRANKLIN  D. 
SCHURZ  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
POST  OFFICE  SUBCOMMITTEE 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

or    MAaTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  House  Post  Office  Subcommit- 
tee took  testimony  on  proposed  rate 
changes  for  second-class  mail. 

Among  those  testifying  was  Mr. 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Hagerstown  Herald-Mail.  Mr.  Schurz  is 
an  active  and  public-spirited  citizen  of 
Washington  County,  Md.,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district.  He  testified  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  postal  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation and  I  include  his  testimony  ii)  the 
Record,  so  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  think- 
ing on  this  important  matter: 

Testimony  or  Frankun  D.  Schurz 

My  name  is  Franklin  D.  SchuTE,  Jr.,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Hagerstown  (B<d.)  Herald  and 
Mall.  I  appear  before  your  Committee  on 
behalf  of  the  Postal  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  I  am 
taking  the  place  of  our  Committee  chair- 
man who  was,  unfortunately,  detained  by 
Imperative  business.  I  am  accompanied  by 
the  ANPA  General  Manager  Stanford  Smith. 

The  ANPA  Is  a  national  trade  association 
of  daily  newspapers.  Its  membership  includes 
1.054  daily  newspapers  In  all  50  states,  with 
total  circulation  in  excess  of  90  per  cent  of 
total  U.S.  dally  newspapers  circulation.  One- 
half  of  the  members  of  ovu*  Association  have 
circulations  of  less  than  25,000  dally  and 
about  three-fourths  have  circulations  of  less 
than  50,000  dally.  Among  all  second  class 
mall  users,  these  smaller  daily  newspapers 
are  most  adversely  affected  by  the  proposal 
now  before  you. 

ANPA  appeared  before  this  Committee  on 
Dec.  10,  1969,  during  hearings  on  another 
postal  rate  Increase  bUI,  H.R.  10877.  At  that 
time  we  did  not  object  to  the  amount  of  the 
second-class  rate  increase;  we  objected  to  the 
principle  of  the  surcharge  on  a  per-piece 
basis.  Now  we  object  strenuously  to  both  the 
amount  and  the  principle  before  you. 

At  the  December  hearing  we  recognized 
the  Post  Office  Department's  need  for  addi- 
tional revenue,  but  we  objected  to  Bill  HJl. 
10877  for  its  departure  from  the  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  sec- 
ond-class postal  rate  increases  in  approxi- 
mately equal  percentages  across  the  board  to 
all  users. 

On  that  occasion,  the  legislation  before 
your  Committee  called  for  a  Mo  of  one  cent 
per  copy  surcharge  on  second-class  mall  out- 
side the  county  of  publication.  Now  we  have 
a  whole  new  situation.  The  surcharge  per 
piece  proposal  as  enunciated  by  Pres.  Nixon 
In  his  April  16  message  to  Congress  calls  for 
an  astounding  1.2  cents  per  piece  surcharge — 
0.6  cente  45  days  after  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  another  0.6  cents  to  take 
effect  on  Jan.  I. 

As  we  did  in  December,  we  now  oppose  the 
Introduction  of  the  surcharge  as  a  new  ele- 
ment In  postal  rate-making.  Our  main  con- 
tentions remain  that  the  brunt  of  surcharges 
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now  proposed  would  be  most  onerous  for 
small  city  dally  newspapers — those  news- 
papers which  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  adequate  mail  service;  those  newspapers 
least  able  to  pay;  and  those  newspapers  least 
able  to  change  to  alternative  methods  of  dis- 
tribution. 

It  Is  the  rural  population  which  Is  hurt 
by  drastic  Increases  In  second-class  postage 
rates.  Publishers  are  forced  to  raise  mail  sub- 
scription prices  when  rates  go  up  and  some 
readers  cannot  afford  the  higher  prices. 
Therefore,  a  less  informed  rural  public  re- 
sults and  people  who  live  in  remote  areas 
are  penalized  as  compared  to  city  dwellers 
who  receive  their  dally  newspaper  by  carrier 
delivery  and  are  not  affected  by  a  second- 
class  mall  Increase. 

We  wish  to  point  out  again  that  the  ANPA 
Is  not  opposed  to  reasonable  postal  rate 
Increases  applied  to  newspapers.  We  have 
had  nine  Increases  in  the  past  twelve  years, 
the  last  of  which  took  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1970. 
Additionally,  the  last  postal  rate  Increase 
enacted  In  1967,  although  extremely  costly 
to  those  of  our  members  using  the  malls, 
received   the   support  of   ANPA. 

However,  postal  service  today  seems  to  be 
worse  than  ever.  Publishers  are  reporting  ex- 
amples of  slower  service  to  their  subscribers. 
Aggravated  by  curtailed  train  schedules, 
manpower  shortages,  delays  In  adoption  of 
improved  mail-handling  procedures,  threats 
of  nation-wide  walkouts  of  postal  workers, 
and  improperly  announced  holidays,  news- 
paper publishers  have  to  rely  on  their  own 
trucks  to  transport  newspapers  to  outly- 
ing post  offices  while  stiU  paying  full  postage. 
Again  we  recognize  that,  although  service 
does  not  Justify  It,  rate  Increases  are  nec- 
essary. However,  the  use  of  a  surcharge  on 
second-class  mall  Is  not.  Our  view  Is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  expressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  this  Subcommittee,  Congressman  Olsen, 
when  you  testified  at  the  April  17,  1962  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee. 
At  that  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  stated:  "The 
one  cent  surcharge  per  piece  Is  a  totally 
new  concept  In  postal  rate-making  which. 
I  am  completely  convinced,  is  inequitable, 
unreasonable,  and  unrealistic.  If  permitted 
to  become  law,  it  would  have  a  staggering 
economic  Impact  on  our  already  overbur- 
dened publishing  Industry.  It  could  sound 
the  death  knell  for  many  of  our  small  town 
dally  and  weekly  newspapers."  At  that  Ume, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  also  said  this  provision 
"should  never  be  enacted  into  law." 

Fortunately,  the  bill  was  enacted  without 
the  surcharge  proposal. 

Now  the  surcharge  is  before  us  again.  The 
time  is  different,  but  the  situation  is  exactly 
the  same. 

We  have  the  additional  point  now  that 
some  form  of  postal  reform  is  imminent  and 
one  of  its  goals  is  to  modernize  the  \induly 
complex  rate  structure.  To  further  compli- 
cate the  existing  rate  structure  now  is  un- 
wise, particularly  since  it  is  also  unfair  to 
the  small  city  daily  newspapers. 

A  tabulation  of  the  effect  of  this  surcharge 
proposal  on  a  large  sample  of  ANPA  members 
Is  attached  to  this  statement.  This  shows 
that  the  proposed  Increase,  while  averaging 
50%  on  second-class  mail  users  as  a  whole. 
amo\ints  to  as  much  as  89%  In  the  case  of 
Individual  newspapers. 

The  situation  for  these  small  city  dallies 
is  pointed  out  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kenneth 
B.  Way,  publisher  of  the  Watertown  (SJ}.) 
Public  Opinion  to  the  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators of  South  Dakota,  as  foUows: 

"If  President  Nixon's  request  to  Congress 
to  raise  second-class  postage  rates  by  one- 
half  is  approved  by  Congress,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  financially  to  operate  a  daUy 
newspaper  in  South  Dakota,  \uiless  distribu- 
tion to  farmers  was  eliminated." 
Another    witness    today    Is    Mr.    Otto    B. 
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Schoepfle,  representing  the 
Association.  He  will  cite  a 
specific  examples  of  the  uu 
treme  hardship  the  surcharg^ 
about.  We  commend  your 
statement. 

No  publication  circulated 
mall  could  reasonably  be  ex 
rate  increases  In  the  magnitude 
discussed  in  one  step  or  in  tw 
together.    It    simply    takes 
prices.  The  Congress  has  i 
this   fact   by  staging   second 
creases,  usually  over  three 

The   ANPA   would   not   ol 
phased     second-class     poetal 
equitably  applied  to  all  maU 
Imposition  of  the  inequitable 
therefore  without  penalty  or 
any  group  within  the  second 
gory. 

A  clear  Une  should  be 
ond-class  maU  and  other 
mail   U  soUclted   mall 
for   by   the   subscriber,   as 
unsolicited  mall. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
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NEARSIGHTED  STJDENTS 

HON.  EARL  B.  jlUTH 

or  NO«T«  CAROL  ;na 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2!.  1970 

Mr   RUTH.  Mr.  Speake^-,  Members  of 
congress,  in  the  past  we^^^^^ha^^b^n 

campus.  But 
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ed  in  Vietnam 
addition,  his 
I  share  them 


hearing  and  in  most  cases 

tening  to  the  voice  of  thi; 

how  many  of  us  have  recenUy  heard  the 

voice  of  a  veteran  of  Vietnam? 

The  author  of  the  fcUowing  letter 
raises  quesUons  that  are  being  ignored, 
or  even  forgotten,  today  is  this  country 
turns  its  attention  more  Jnd  more  away 
from  the  problem  and  toward  the  dis- 
senters. .^  .     ... 

The  author  Is  among  a  i'"'}o"ty  in_tms 
country  that  has  both  serr 
and  is  now  a  student.  I* 
views  are  well  stated  anc. 
with  my  coUeagues.  ^  ^    », 

The  following  letter  waj  printed  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Moore,  editor  of  tie  Laurmburs, 
N.C.,  Exchange: 

NEAKSICHTia)     STC  DENTS 

To  THS  Emtob:  In  the  w!ke  of  the  recent 
"uprisings"  on  our  college  campuses  and 
elsewhere  throughout  our  troubled  nation, 
I  believe  that  the  time  hai  come  for  some 
deep  thinking  on  the  part  ol  both  young  and 
old.  The  youth  of  today,  and  I  say  "young  in 
a  collective  sense  of  the  wold,  for  I  fear  that 
this  minority  of  trouble-ma  kers  Is  no  longer 
the  minority  we  were  speak  ng  of  a  7*"  a8°; 
but  a  rapidly  growing  movement  which  If 
not  curtailed.  wUl  result  lii  a  series  of  Ad- 
mlnutratlon  compromises  which  can  only 
end  in  the  destruction  of  a  nation  "so  con- 
ceived, and  so  dedicated  tlat  It  might  long 
endure." 

It  might  well  pay  these  young  people  to 
consider  that  the  government  which  they  are 
flehUng  so  hard  to  take  over  is  the  same  gov- 
ernment that  fought  like  hell  to  preserve 
these  young  peoples  freed  Dm  to  behave  in 
the  very  way  in  which  ther  now  are  behav- 
ing Under  no  other  form  of  government 
would  these  factions  exist  Under  no  other 
form  of  government  wouK  these  "non-vio- 
lent" demonstrations  be  m<  t  with  the  'mlnl- 
mum"  force  necessary  to  p  reaerve  peace.  We 
can  well  remember  the  Hi  ngarian  revolt  of 


the  1950s — or  can  we?  Surely  these  students 
have  taken  time  out  from  their  protests  to 
read  their  history  books!  Here  was  an  In- 
stance where  the  United  States  had  promised 
to  help  Hungary  In  Its  quest  for  political 
freedom  and  then  did  "nothing"  to  help  her. 
And  what  happened?  Our  country  was  pub- 
Ucly  scorned  for  backing  out  on  our  commit- 
ment! And  scorned  by  the  very  critics  who 
are  now  scorning  our  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia.  But  did  the  Communists  use 
Guardsmen  and  tear  gas  to  quell  this  dlsurb- 
ance  In  Hungary?  No!  They  resorted  to  tanks 
and  machine  guns  and  slaughtered  countless 
Hungarians  In  a  successful  effort  to  tell  them 
to  "cool  It." 

In  a  well  publicized  speech  In  the  early 
1960s.  Nlkita  Khrushchev  exclaimed,  "we  will 
bury  you,"  with  a  finger  pointed  at  the 
United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  good  prognosU- 
cator.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  Communists  are  cheering  every  demon- 
stration, every  protest,  every  picket  line.  In 
fact,  I  am  confident  that  they  have  their 
cheerleaders  on  our  college  campuses  raising 
the  blood  of  our  student  leaders  to  a  boiling 
point,  and  then  quleUy  slipping  Into  the 
crowd  to  watch  the  ball  game  as  spectators. 

Why  can't  our  students  realize  that  they 
are  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nist World?  They  are  being  used  as  surely 
and  as  effecUvely  as  if  they  were  Commu- 
nist agenta  being  given  a  free  hand  In  our 

To  you  students,  where  do  you  think  all 
of  this  wUl  get  you?  You  say  you  are  for 
world  peace!  Do  you  seriously  and  sincerely 
believe  that  If  you  are  successful  In  assum- 
ing the  reins  of  our  government  that  your 
Communist  neighbors  are  going  to  sit  back 
peacefully  and  that  It  will  mean  the  end  to 
an   war    tragedy,   and  heartache?   Hell,  no! 
Because  you  wlU   have   to  "fight"   to  keep 
your  country!  The  Communists  may  not  at- 
tack you  with  Infantrymen,  tanks,  and  hy- 
drogen   bombs,    but   they   will   surely   Inte- 
grate with  you,  undermine  you,  and  over- 
take you  unless  you  do  something  to  pre- 
vent It  Remember,  their  goal  Is  not  Vietnam, 
Indo-Chlna,  or  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Their  goal  Is  the  entire  world !  You  are  fight- 
ing   and  unfortunately  now  dying  for  what 
you  believe,  and  If  you  succeed,  "you"  wll 
become   the   "esUbllshment".  and   you   will 
continue    fighting,    and    you    will    contlntie 
dying  for  what  you  believe.  This  Is  the  pat- 
t«-n  of  our  world,  and   this  has   been   the 
pattern  of  our  nation  and  every  other  na- 
tion  Since  the  first  shot  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  almost  two  hundred  years  ago,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  brave  Americans  has 
died  in  defense  of  our  flag  and  "what  she 
stands  for!" 

Our  Administration  has  been  trying  to 
avoid  the  tragic  sequence  of  events  which  led 
Europe,  and  then  America  Into  the  bloodiest 
and  most  devastating  war  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  Compromises  with  Nazis  and 
Communists  can  lead  only  to  more  com- 
promises, and  finally  the  times  when  we 
have  to  put  down  our  foot  and  say  "no 
more!"  No  one  In  his  right  mind  want*  war. 
Everyone  should  strive  for  peace.  But  thwe 
are  always  advocates  of  change,  and  mad- 
men such  as  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Lenin, 
who  "force"  changes  and  new  Ideas  on  peo- 
ple who  wUh  to  leave  well  enough  alone. 
Thank  God  there  are  free  people  with 
enough  power  to  stop  them. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  "should"  end.  It  is 
a  cruel  war.  and  It  has  brought  strife  at 
home  as  well.  But  it  Is  necessary!  Our  pres- 
ent  administration  has  vowed  to  bring  our 
boys  back  home,  and  they  are  doing  it.  The 
loud-mouthed  politicians  who  cry  for  an 
end— and  Immediate  end— are  only  do- 
ing so  because  they  know  It's  what  we  want 
to  hear  and  we  are  the  ones  who  keep  them 
in  office.  An  immediate  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  without  adequate  "Vletnamlza- 


tlon"  would  only  prolong  an  agonizing  situ- 
ation which  would  surely  confront  us  later. 

Think!!  American  students,  think  of  how 
you  are  dividing  our  great  nation;  and  think 
of  the  Inevitable  outcome  of  your  etforu! 

E.  F.  OiLL,  Jr. 

(Note— A  native  of  Laurlnburg,  Mr.  Gill 
is  a  young  gradute  of  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity and  a  recent  veteran  of  military  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam.  He  now  makes  his  home  In 
FayettevlUe). 


CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATION 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  entire 
country  can  be  proud  of  the  Clemson 
University  graduation  exercises  this  year. 
While  more  than  400  universities  across 
the  Nation  were  closed  or  closing,  Clem- 
son graduated  664  students  without  any 
incident  to  mar  this  great  occasion.  Ear- 
lier on  that  day,  137  students  were  com- 
missioned in  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  The  distinguished  command- 
ing general  of  the  3d  Army,  General 
Connors,  addressed  this  group  of  out- 
standing yoimg  men. 

I  am  personally  proud  of  the  distin- 
guished president,  faculty,  and  student 
bodj-  of  Clemson.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Edwards, 
Clemson's  president,  delivered  to  the 
graduating  class  an  outstanding  and 
timely  address  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people,  particularly  those  as- 
sociated with  the  academic  commimity: 
Clemson  UNrvEBsrrY  0«aodation 
It  Is  my  privilege  and  satisfaction  to  wel- 
come this  class  of  graduates  into  the  larger 
body  of  Clemson  Alumni — an  ever  increasing 
group  of  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen 
This  Alumni  Family  extends  to  you  fraternal 
greetings  and  wishes  you  well! 

As  alumni  and  graduates  of  this  Institu- 
tion, you  now  represent  to  the  world  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  Clemson  University. 
As  our  representative,  each  of  you  Is  herewith 
charged  to  do  your  full  part  toward  fulfilling 
the  dream  of  Thomas  Green  Clemson— a 
dream  that  would  have  you  encourage  the 
love  of  truth  and  Justice  and  would  have  you 
stand  steadfastly  against  their  detractors;  a 
dream  that  would  commit  you  to  use  wisely 
and  well  your  knowledge  and  skill  in  service 
to  all  humanity. 

For  lU  part,  your  Alma  Mater  pledges  to 
you  that  It  will  protect  in  every  academic 
and  ethical  way  the  full  measure  of  respect 
and  acceptability  which  your  diploma  does 
now  and  must  always  carry. 

On  this  particular  day,  there  Is  a  basic 
right  which  should  be  especially  appealing  to 
this  audience.  It  Is  the  right  to  learn— the 
right  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  pursue 
truth  without  hindrance  or  Interference  from 
any  source.  It  Is  a  right  that  imposes  no 
limitation  except  the  obligation  to  act  wisely 
and  Justly  upon  that  knowledge  and  truth 
as  It  Is  acquired.  This  Is  a  precept  to  which 
your  University  Is  unequivocally  dedicated, 
and  from  which  It  shall  not  recede. 

I  particularly  Invite  the  Graduating  Class 
to  look  ju-ound  and  see  those  who  have  gath- 
ered as  spectators  to  honor  you  on  this  day. 
These  people,  and  particularly  your  parenU 
and  grandparents,  are  remarkable  people 
indeed. 
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These  are  the  people  who  within  Just  five 
decades  have  Increased  life  expectancy  by 
approximately  50  per  cent — who  whUe  cut- 
ting the  working  day  by  a  third,  have  more 
than  doubled  per  capita  output. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  be- 
cause of  this,  you  no  longer  have  to  fear 
epidemics  of  flu,  typhus,  diphtheria,  small 
pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mumps.  And 
the  dreaded  polio  Is  no  longer  a  medical  fac- 
tor, while  TB  Is  almost  unheard  of. 

Because  they  gave  you  the  best  care  avail- 
able, you  are  the  tallest,  healthiest,  brightest, 
and  probably  the  best  looking  generation  to 
Inhabit  the  land. 

Because  they  were  materialistic,  you  will 
work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant  places, 
and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow  your 
life's  ambition. 

They  built  thousands  of  high  scliools, 
trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of'  t>etter 
teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  made  higher 
education  a  real  possibility  for  millions  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen — where  once  It 
was  only  the  dream  of  a  wealthy  few. 

And  they  made  a  start — although  a  late 
one — In  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and 
In  fighting  pollution  and  the  destruction  of 
our  natural  environment.  They  set  Into  mo- 
tion new  laws  giving  conservation  new  mean- 
ing, and  setting  aside  land  for  you  and  your 
children  to  enjoy  for  generations  to  come. 

They  made  more  progress  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  than  In  any  previous  era  .  .  . 
and  don't  forget  it.  And,  If  your  generation 
can  make  as  much  progress  In  as  many  areas 
as  these  two  generations  have,  you  should  be 
able  to  solve  a  good  many  of  the  earth's  re- 
maining Ills. 

A  proble"!  remaining  which  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  our  survival  constitutes 
a  challenge  to  you  to  rise  to  the  stature  of 
your  predecessors  In   accomplishment. 

Man  Is  the  only  species  which  has  achieved 
the  power  to  destroy  himself  and  all  other 
life,  and  Is  steadily  engaged  In  doing  It.  Rare- 
ly is  any  part  of  this  destruction  his  delib- 
erate objective,  but  rarely  does  he  deliberate- 
ly guard  against  it.  His  Impact  on  natural 
environment  on  this  little  planet,  which  he 
shares  with  so  many  forms  of  life,  has  al- 
ready been  tremendous.  He  is  now  altering 
that  environment  however,  at  a  rate  the  ac- 
celeration of  which  is  almost  staggering.  No 
matter  what  aspect  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment one  considers,  one  finds  that  man  is 
destroying  or  degrading  It — land,  rivers,  for- 
ests, wildlife,  and  even  the  oceans  and  the 
atmosphere. 

Man  does  possess  the  Intelligence  and  the 
means  to  solve  every  one  of  these  environ- 
mental problems.  If  he  had  put  half  the  re- 
sources of  brainpower,  determination  and 
money  Into  mitigating  the  evil  effects  of  his 
technology  that  he  has  put  Into  the  develop- 
ment and  short-term  application  of  that 
technology,  we  would  already  have  a  far  bet- 
ter environment  and  a  far  better  chance  to 
survive.  As  it  is,  only  an  arounsed  public, 
willing  not  only  to  accept  but  even  to  de- 
mand some  \'ery  hard  decisions,  seems  likely 
to  produce  the  movement,  the  momentum, 
necessary  to  turn  us  around,  or  at  least  slow 
us  up,  in  our  precipitous  rush  to  destroy  this 
earth.  Frankly,  I  would  like  to  enlist  in  the 
conservation  cause  a  large  proportion  of  our 
finest  minds,  and  you  here  today  Include 
many  such. 

Twenty-five  years  from  now  you  can  ex- 
pect to  be  called  on  to  account  for  what  you 
have  done,  and  what  you  have  failed  to  do. 
It  won't  t>e  I,  or  others  of  my  generation, 
who  question  your  performance.  The  ques- 
tions wUl  be  asked  by  your  own  children. 
All  of  us  are  asking  more  of  life,  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  others.  The  price  is  what 
It  has  always  been,  to  give  more  of  yourself 
to  what  you  believe. 
By  staying  alive  all  your  lives,  by  being 
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dedicated  to  an  ever  greenness  of  the  mind 
and  spirit,  you  will  have  learned  to  live,  and 
you  will  be  prepared  to  render  your  own  ac- 
counting. 

May  strength,  wisdom,  and  courage  go  with 
you! 
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VIRTUES  OP  CAPITAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago-South  Suburban  News,  a  pub- 
lication orientated  to  the  black  commu- 
nities in  the  metropolitan  area,  is  known 
for  the  diversity  of  its  views  and  its  spir- 
ited editorial  page.  In  its  Saturday,  May 
9.  edition  a  letter  to  the  editor  promi- 
nently emphasizes  the  virtues  of  capital 
which  I  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Deab  Editor:  On  Sunday  April  19th 
Stokely  Curmlchael  spoke  to  an  audience  on 
the  west  side  of  Chicago.  He  told  his  audience 
that,  "According  to  Marx,  a  capitalist-  is 
someone  who  owns  and  controls  the  means 
of  production  .  .  .  Marx  says  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  capitalist.  We  must  destroy  him. 
Marx  is  absolutely  correct." 

When  I  studied  fundamental  economics,  I 
lesLrned  that  the  only  thing  added  to  land  to 
produce  wealth  is  labor.  And  the  part  of 
wealth  which  man  xises  to  help  him  produce 
more  wealth  Is  capital.  The  tools  of  produc- 
tion are  capital.  Labor  is  much  more  produc- 
tive using  capital  than  he  is  using  his  bcu'e 
hands. 

The  land  yields  wealth  only  to  labor.  Capi- 
tal cannot  use  Itself.  Labor  must  apply  capi- 
tal to  land  and  natural  resources  to  produce 
wealth.  If  only  labor  can  produce  capital, 
producers  should  own  capital.  If  only  labor 
can  produce  other  forms  of  wealth,  the  pro- 
ducers should  own  the  wealth. 

The  only  reason  non-imMlucers  oan  own 
wealth  Is  because  our  system  of  taxation 
permits  non-producing  land  title  holders  to 
charge  other  people  to  use  their  land.  There- 
fore they  are  able  to  become  the  owners  of 
wealth  and  capital  without  contributing  any 
mental  or  physical  labor  to  aid  In  the  pro- 
duction of  it.  This  is  exploitation. 

This  ability  to  make  an  unearned  income 
from  land  makes  men  greedy  and  many  of 
them  hold  valuable  land  out  of  use  or  in 
underdeveloped  use  imtil  the  scarcity  of 
available  land  inflates  land  prices  and  makes 
it  Increasingly  expensive  to  live  and  do 
business. 

Unearned  Incomes  and  Inflated  land  prices 
can  be  eliminated  If  the  community  govern- 
ment will  collect  the  full  annual  rental  value 
of  all  land  sites  (whether  In  use  or  not)  as 
public  revenue  and  remove  the  taxes  on 
buildings,  products  and  Incomes. 

The  presence  of  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity and  their  commercial,  industrial  and 
recreational  activity  make  some  locations 
more  productive  than  others  and  therefore 
more  valuable.  Economic  Justice  calls  for  the 
community  government  to  collect  this  com- 
munity created  location  value  of  land  as 
public  revenue  and  allow  the  producers  of 
capital  to  own  the  capital  without  being 
subject  to  conflscatlon  by  taxation,  and 
compel  all  land  title  holders  to  become  pro- 
ducers before  they  can  acquire  ownership  of 
any  of  the  means  of  production  (capital). 
We  must  preserve  capital;  but  we  must  de- 
stroy unearned  Incomes  and  put  an  end  to 
confiscation  of  capital  by  taxation. 

— Marvin  Saillard. 
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VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF   KEHTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  month,  I  will,  at  the  request  of 
President  Nixon,  return  to  Southeast 
Asia  on  another  factfinding  inspection 
tour.  I  will  be  joining  with  Congress- 
man Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa  and  a 
team  of  experts  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  Indochina.  We  originally  went 
to  Vietnam  In  November  of  1967  and  up- 
on our  return  made  a  report  to  Congress 
and  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  as  expressed  in 
two  speeches  I  recently  gave  in  Louis- 
ville: One  at  the  Jewish  Community 
Center,  and  the  other  before  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Council  of  Machinists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  first  trace  some 
recent  history.  In  January  1961,  when 
President  Eisenhower  turned  over  the 
reins  of  Government  to  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  we  had  759  TJS.  military  ob- 
servers In  South  Vietnam.  At  the  time  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
in  1963,  our  forces  had  been  increased 
to  7,000.  During  the  1964  political  cam- 
paign, President  Johnson  said,  "I  will 
not  send  American  boys  to  do  the  fight- 
ing for  Asian  boys."  Upon  his  election. 
President  Johnson  immediately  started 
his  escalation  of  the  war  to  the  point 
where  we  had  a  total  of  almost  550,000 
Americans  in  Vietnam.  Then  came  the 
election  of  1968,  and  President  Nixon 
pledged  to  disengage  this  country  from 
that  war.  To  date,  115,000  troops  have 
been  returned  and  an  additional  150,000 
are  scheduled  to  leave  Asia  within  the 
next  year.  Then  recently  came  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  destroy  the  North 
Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 
Please  remember  that  all  major  and  mi- 
nor Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensives have  initiated  from  these  off- 
limit  bases  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

By  any  standard,  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration has  been,  to  date,  a  tremendous 
military  success,  which  will  insure  the 
orderly  withdrawal  of  our  troope  sched- 
uled for  the  next  year.  I  am  sure  that  the 
President,  in  making  this  decision,  reck- 
oned with  the  corresponding  price  of  di- 
vision in  our  covmtry,  not  only  among 
students,  but  among  other  groups  across 
the  country.  I  would  hope  that  President 
Nixon  will  now  pause,  long  enough,  to 
request  United  Nations  intervention  in 
the  widening  Indochina  conflict.  The 
new  Cambodian  Government  has  re- 
quested intervention  by  the  U.N.  imd 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  called 
for  an  intemationEil  conference  on  all  of 
Indochina.  The  United  States  has  for 
years  poured  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  UJS.  based  on  the  premise 
that  this  organization  will  promote  world 
peace.  Now  is  the  time  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  officially  and  formally  request 
that  a  fact-finding  team  be  sent  to  the 
Far  East  to  advise  this  Nation  and  its 
allies  the  proper  course  of  action  toward 
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peace.  On  Thursday.  Mair  14.  I  joined 
with  two  of  my  colleag:ues  in  submitting 
a  resolution  in  the  Congre^  calling  upon 
the  President,  acting  thibugh  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Uniti'd  Nations,  to 
bring  before  the  Securit;-  Council,  the 
question  of  assuring  the  neutrality  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Caifibodia. 

I  was  not  in  the  Congr  fss  when  Pres- 
ident Tnunan  involved  us  in  the  Korean 
conflict  that  was  finally  terminated  by 
President  Eisenhower.  Nor  was  I  in  the 
Congress  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution was  adopted,  endo  rsing  President 
Johnson's  escalation  of  th  e  Vietnam  war. 
I  wiU  never  support  any  President  who 
involves  us  in  another  Undeclared  war 
that  we  are  then  unwillihg  to  win.  Our 
country  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  Sun- 
day. December  7.  1941.  The  very  next 
day,  Monday.  December  t.  Congress  de- 
clared war,  bringing  to  be  ir  the  full  force 
and  will  of  our  country  to  defeat  the 
enemy.  I  will  not  ask  our  yoimg  men  to 
make  a  full  commitmeiit,  even  death, 
without  asking  the  whole  coimtry  to 
make  that  same  commitment.  Under  a 
declared  war.  our  Nation  could  use  every 
means  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  early 
end.  including  embargoes,  blockades  and 
the  full  force  of  laws  affecting  treason 
and  sedition.  The  Rap 
Rubins  and  Bobby  Sei 
themselves  immediately 
bars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
on  years  of  study,  service 

n,  personal  inspection  ol.  ^-- 

ileged  information  as  a  Meml>er  of  Con- 
gress, and  confidential  interviews  with 
worldwide  political  leadfrs.  Dxu-ing  this 
past  week.  I  have  had  th^  opportunity  to 
receive  briefings  from  ~ 
William  P.  Rogers,  Ass: 
of  Stote  for  Near  Easte; 
J.  Sisco.  Assistant  Secrel 
Far  Eastern  Affairs.  Ale;, 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam,  Ellsworth  Bunker.  Based  upon 
Information  I  receive  aQJ  opinions  that 
I  respect,  I  try  to  make  a^  judgment.  I  am 
not  always  100  percent  r^ght,  but  I  make 
a  100-percent  effort  to  b^  right 
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I  Vietnam,  priv- 
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LOSKEY,  JR. 


lESENTATIVES 
21.   1970 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  l4r.  Speaker,  the 
Student  California  Teaihers  Association 
Is  headquartered  in  myi  district  in  Bur- 
lingame,  Calif.  They  h*ive  asked  me  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  officially  adopted 
position  of  their  execi^tive  council,  as 
follows : 


The    SCTA    wishes    to 
strongly  "opposing  the  e 
can  military  Involvement 
We  feel  that  the  decision 
can  troops  to  Cambodia 
powers  given  to  the  ~ 
States  and.  further,  that 
ing  with  hU  •'promise*  o: 
action  is  nothing  more 
can  result  in  nothing  bu 
can  Involvement  in 


Presl  lent 
t 

tian 


go    on    record    as 
iipanslon  of  Amerl- 
n  Southeast  Asia." 
to  commit  Amerl- 
jroesly  violated  the 
of  the  tJnlted 
w&a  not  In  keep- 
withdrawal.  Such 
escalation  and 
continued  Amerl- 
Asla. 


Sout  least 
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LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 

HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or    PBNlfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 
Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  a  letter  from  one  of  my  valued 
constituents,  that  I  feel  is  well  worth 
sharing  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record: 

An  Answer  to  YotrrH 
(Editor.  New  Era:  Following  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  editor  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing national  magazines  In  response  to  an  ad- 
dress made  last  week.  I  feel  It  relates  to  the 
root  causes  ol  Incidents  like  that  which  took 
place  at  Kent  State  and  the  polarization 
which  has  been  building.) 

You  quoted  from  a  letter  written  by  your 
son  in  which  he  raised  many  questions  about 
the  future  of  the  Republic.  At  the  time  I 
wondered  how  you  would  answer  him. 

Its  really  none  of  my  business.  I  suppose 
I  was  thinking  of  you  In  your  position  as  edi- 
tor, answering  all  of  our  sons.  I  was  thinking 
how  we  enlightened  adults  have  so  often 
ducked  our  responsibility  to  provide  them 
with  straight  answers.  We  hftve  become  so 
impressed  with  how  bright  the  now  genera- 
tion Is — how  zealously  It  pursues  Idealism— 
that  we  look  in  awe  and  bow  our  heads  with 
humility  when  It  speaks.  In  so  doing,  we 
equate  brightness  with  wisdom.  We  confuse 
Idealism  and  good  Judgment  because  we  also 
confuse   "relevance"   and   reality. 

I  would  suggest,  as  one  adult  to  another, 
that  some  of  the  Idealism  is  really  self  serv- 
ing that  it  provides  a  beautiful  escape  hatch 
from  the  harsher  realities  of  this  world;  that 
there  Is  a  great  unwillingness  to  cope  with 
things  as  they  are.  and  a  desire  to  deal  with 
them  on  some  other  terms.  Politics  Is  the 
art  of  the  possible — but  some  of  this  genera- 
tion have  rejected  politics  as  we  know  them 
and  substituted  tyranny  of  the  minority 
through  politics  of  the  street. 

There  Is  also  good  reason  to  fear  that  a 
part  of  this  bright  generation  has  developed 
a  sneering  attitude  toward  middle  class 
yjlues— a  snobbery  that  U  providing  the 
building  blocks  for  an  Intellectual  establish- 
ment of  limited  membership. 

Having  said  that.  I  would  also  suggest  that 
as  adults  we  should  listen  and  that  we 
should  recognize  genuine  concern  as  It  Is 
expressed  by  those  who  will  Inherit  this 
planet. 

But  we  owe  them  a  response  that  will  re- 
store some  of  the  respect  In  you  and  In  me 
that  they  so  badly  want  and  need.  They 
know  the  world  Is  in  a  mesa.  They  don't  ex- 
pect us  to  lie  far'  down  before  them  and 
confess  that  we  put  It  there  and  ask  them 
how  to  ball  us  out.  They're  kids!  They  need 
some  understanding  of  how  we  got  there  so 
that  they  might  someday  do  better. 

So.  will  you  tell  your  son  that  the  story 
of  Vietnam  didn't  begin  in  1954 — the  date 
at  which  most  young  people  begin  their 
chronology.  Will  you  tell  him  that  it  had 
its  roots  In  Yalta  and  Potsdam  and  the  Uke- 
over  of  aU  Eastern  Europe  with  menacing 
movements  toward  the  Middle  East.  Will  you 
remind  him  of  the  fall  of  China,  and  of  the 
United  States  unilateral  dlsarmanent  after 
World  War  Two.  which  led  to  the  invasion 
of  Korea.  With  that  background,  he  might 
better  understand  how  four  American  Presi- 
dents (bright  and  Idealistic,  too)  formulated 
a  policy  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Will  you  tell  him  how  we  came  to  be  the 
policeman  of  the  world?  That  as  a  con- 
quering nation  with  the  world  In  our  grasp, 
we  chose  instead  to  pour  100  billion  plu« 
dollars  into  Europe  and  Asia  to  restore  peace- 
ful   economies;     forbade    the    rearming    of 
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Japan,  took  the  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the  peace,  pulling  out  of  all  occupied 
countries  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

And  please — will  you  point  out  that  war 
la  not  a  profitable  enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Tell  him  not  to  he  confused 
by  catch  phrases  like  "Military-Industrial 
Complex."  We  have  no  Krupp  Munitions 
complex  operating  within  cartels.  Most  in- 
dustrialists do  not  see  great  rewards  In  gov- 
ernment contracts.  They  do  far  better,  op- 
erating In  peace  time,  dealing  In  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  The  war  In  Vietnam 
is  suppressing,  not  supporting  the  economy. 

And  will  you  tell  him  that  Americans  are 
a  compassionate  people — that  his  generation 
does  not  have  a  corner  on  the  market. 

Your  son's  letter  undoubtedly  reflects  the 
convictions  of  many  of  our  more  thoughtful 
young  people.  Then  let's  have  more  adults 
who  will  be  equally  thoughtful;  and  In  ex- 
pressing their  deep  convictions,  will  add  per- 
spective and  depth  before  formative  think- 
ing becomes  hardened  opinion. 

Donald  O.  Goldstbom. 


WHY  THERE  IS  A  SO-CALLED  TIGHT 
MONEY  MARKET 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  following  article  concerning  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
will  give  some  indication  as  to  why  there 
is  a  so-called  tight  money  market: 

Fannie   Mae's   Punt   Paorrrs   Sure   to   Stir 
Stockholders 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
Unless  events  take  a  perverse  and  unpre- 
dictable  turn,    this   week's   annual   meeting 
of   the  Federal   National   Mortgage   Associa- 
tion is  going  to  be  an  interesting  affair.  They 
always  are  when  profits  run  downhill  like  an 
alpine  skier.  And  FNMAs  last  quarter  prof- 
Its   almost   disappeared;    they   shrunk   to   a 
puny  $18,000  from  »48  million  a  year  earlier. 
Although    not    many    people — aside    from 
worried    stockholders — probably    noticed    or 
cared,  FNMAs  eroding  profit  directly  influ- 
ences many  things  that  excite  people  a  great 
deal:   housing,  the  availability  of  mortgage 
money,  and   mortgage  Interest  rates. 

Last  year,  FNMA  (known  In  the  housing 
vernacular  as  "Fannie  Mae")  supplied  about 
51  per  cent  of  the  comniltments  on  mort- 
gages backed  by  either  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  or  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

There  Is  a  good  reason  why  FNMA  sounds 
like  a  government  agency;  it  once  was.  But 
in  1968.  Congress  decided  to  convert  the 
mortgage  lender,  which  relied  on  Treasury 
borrowings  and  was  tied  to  appropriations, 
into  a  private  company. 

Though  that  shift  freed  FNMA  from  the 
limitations  of  budgetary  restrictions,  the 
government  didn't  relinquish  all  Ita  control. 
The  President  still  appoints  five  members  of 
FNMA's  15-inan  board  of  directors,  and  the 
law  binds  It  to  support  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket when  It  needs  credit. 

Which  It  does  now.  As  interest  rates  rose 
last  year,  many  traditional  mortgage  lend- 
ers— such  as  insurance  companies — aban- 
doned housing  loans  for  more  lucrative  In- 
vestments. The  same  withdrawal  occurred 
during  the  "credit  crunch"  of  196«,  and 
PHA-VA  new  home  start*  dropped  21  per 
cent.  In  1969,  with  FNMA  support,  PHA-VA 
starts  actually  roae  slightly  (3  per  cent) . 

Homeowners  never  deal  directly  with 
FNMA.  Instead  mortgage  orlglnatora  (mostly 
mortgage  bankers,  but  also  savings  and  loan 
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associations  and  banks)  make  the  loans  and 
then  resell  them  to  FNMA.  Each  week,  FNMA 
holds  an  auction,  specifying  an  amount  of 
mortgages  It  will  buy,  and  then  taking  the 
mortgages  offered  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Thus,  FNMA  purchases  the  mortgages  with 
the  highest  effective  interest  yields.  All 
mortgages  carry  the  same  nominal  Interest 
rate — now  8.5  per  cent,  the  FHA-VA  rate,  on 
every  (100  of  the  loan.  More  mortgages,  how- 
ever, are  customarily  offered  to  FNMA  than 
It  wants  to  buy.  To  make  the  real  yields 
higher,  mortgage  originators  compete  to  sell 
their  loans  at  a  discount.  FNMA  will  buy  a 
mortgage  at,  say,  $92  before  purchasing  at 
$95. 

DISCOUNT   passed   ON 

The  mortgage  originators,  naturally,  don't 
finance  this  discount.  It  Is  almost  always 
passed  on  to  either  the  buyer  or  seller  of  a 
home  in  "points,"  lump  sum  payments  equal 
to  one  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  loan. 
In  effect,  one  "point"  equals  one  dollar  (per 
$100  at  par)  in  FNMA  discount. 

Playing  this  sort  of  game,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  FNMA  can  lose. 

There  are,  however,  crucial  qualifications. 
Precisely  stated,  FNMA  can  never  escape  two 
risks: 

First,  to  lend  the  vast  quantities  of  money 
(last  year's  total  loans  amounted  to  $4.3 
billion)  It  must  raise  funds  in  the  nation's 
capital  markets.  Here.  It  must  pay  Its  own 
Interest  rates. 

Second,  mortgages  customarily  are  written 
for  30  to  30  years  (though  many  are  termi- 
nated before  the  final  maturity  date) ,  and 
FNMA  Is  vulnerable  to  the  traditional  In- 
terest rate  squeeze — lending  long  term  at 
low  rates  and  refinancing  Its  maturing  debts 
at  increasingly  high  rates. 

what    HAPPENED 

In  fact,  this  Is  precisely  what  has 
occurred. 

Consider  the  situation  In  March: 

The  yield  on  FNMA's  outstanding  mort- 
gage portfolio  stood  at  6.68  per  cent  after 
deduction  of  about  one-half  per  cent  to  cover 
local  service  charges  (the  fees  which  the  local 
mortgage  originator  receives  for  making  the 
loan,  then  collecting  the  monthly  install- 
ments, and  forwarding  them  to  FNMA). 

By  contrast,  FNMA's  outstanding  borrow- 
ing costs  stood  at  7.67  per  cent.  The  differ- 
ence :  more  than  a  full  percentage  point.  The 
mortgages  FNMA  Is  currently  buying  fetch 
yields  around  9  per  cent  and,  in  time,  they 
will  narrow — and  probably  eliminate — the 
gap- 

If  interest  income  represented  FNMA's 
only  business,  the  company  would  now  show 
a  loss,  not  the  small  profit  it  does.  The  actual 
earnings  resulted  from  fees  that  FNMA 
charges  mortgage  originators  for  granting 
commitments — a  guarantee  that  FNMA  will 
buy  the  mortgage  at  some  specific  time  in 
the  future. 

With  the  commitment,  the  mortgage  orig- 
inator is  free  to  look  for  more  favorable  lend- 
ing conditions;  he  would  rather  sell  to  some- 
one else  at  $97 — or  $100 — than  to  FNMA  at 
$96  and,  given  enough  time,  he  may  be  able 
to  do  so.  But  FNMA  exacts  a  price  for  being 
a  credit  source  of  last  resort.  A  90-day  com- 
mitment costs  V^  per  cent  of  the  loan's  face 
value;  a  six-month  commitment — where 
most  are  bunched — costs  \  percent  of  the 
loan's  face  value. 

Last  year  these  fees  accounted  for  FNMA's 
profit.  They  totaled  $44.8  million  absorbing 
some  of  the  higher  interest  costs  and  leaving 
$34.2  million  In  net  before-taxes  earnings. 

EMBARSASSING     QUERIES 

When  FNMA's  stockholders  meet  this 
Thursday  in  L'Enfant  Theatre,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  some  embarrassing  questions. 
After  all,  interest  rates  weren't  always  8.40, 
the  level  of  FNMA's  last  major  borrowing. 

The  man  who  wlU  try  to  deflect  many  of 
these  queries  Is  William  Ross,  former  deputy 
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under  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  who  became 
FNMA's  executive  vice  president  earlier  this 
month. 

Sitting  in  his  office,  Ross  gestures  towards 
the  low  end  of  an  Interest  rate  chart  when 
borrowing  costs  hovered  between  6  and  6 
percent. 

"If  we  were  so  damned  smart,  we  would 
have  taken  all  we  could  get  then,"  he  says. 
"But  like  everyone  else,  we  didn't  believe 
what  was  happening."  While  the  disbelievers 
watched,   Interest  rates  climbed  Inexorably. 

SACRIFICE    short-term     PROnTS 

As  a  Congresslonally-created  hybrid  be- 
tween a  federal  agency  and  a  private  corpo- 
ration, FNMA  Is  supposed  to  sacrifice  short- 
term  profits  for  stability  in  the  mortgage 
market.  "There  are  times  when  our  profits 
will  be  negligible,  and  others  when  they'll  be 
substantial — with  a  balancing  out,"  says 
Oakley  Hunter,  FNMA's  president. 

Just  where  "balance"  occurs  no  one  says. 
Nevertheless,  the  high-yielding  mortgages 
FNMA  buys  today  are  the  buds  of  future 
earnings.  A  decline  in  Interest  levels  will  en- 
able FNMA  to  refinance  many  of  its  short, 
costly  borrowing  at  lower,  long-term  rates.  If 
so,  today  negative  spread  between  borrowing 
and  lending  costs  could  become  positive — and 
highly  profitable. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

High   Interest   Rates 

Whereas:  Interest  rates  are  the  highest  they 
have  been  in  over  one  hundred  years;  and 

Whereas:  Skyrocketing  Interest  rates  are 
raising  costs  all  along  the  line  to  the  con- 
sumer— adding  considerably  to  upward  price 
pressures  under  the  guise  of  fighting  infla- 
tion and  thereby  building  up  high  costs  and 
prices  for  years  to  come;  and 

Whereas:  The  recent  rise  in  the  Interest 
rate  celling  on  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  from 
7'/2  %  to  8>4  %  is  merely  one  example  of  how 
the  consumer  is  being  saddled  for  the  future; 
and 

Whereas:  At  the  above  rate  on  a  30  year, 
$20,000  mortgage,  the  rise  in  mortgage  rate 
Increases  monthly  payments  on  principal  and 
Interest  by  about  10%,  thereby  costing  the 
home  owner  a  total  of  $65,362.00  before  he 
can  call  his  home  his  own;  and 

Whereas :  As  Interest  rates  soar,  homebuild- 
ers  postpone  construction;  state,  parish  and 
municipal  governments  put  off  building  hos- 
pitals, roads  and  public  buildings  thereby 
causing  Increased  unemployment;  now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  Louisiana  AFL-CIO  In 
its  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  does  hereby 
oppose  the  present  administration's  use  of 
high  Interest  rates  as  a  guise  to  curb  infla- 
tion and  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  the  powers  available  to 
his  office  to  order  a  reduction  in  these  un- 
necessary high  Interest  rates;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved :  That  if  such  action  Is  not  taken 
to  reduce  these  high  Interest  rates  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  take  action  Im- 
mediately to  force  a  reduction  in  the  interest 
rates  to  a  reasonable  level  In  the  Interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Executive 
Board,  Louisiana  AFL-CIO. 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  HCX5AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  22 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  and  of  the  sys- 
tem it  created. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  who  is  familiar 
with  the  fine  programs  carried  out 
through  the  civil  service  retirement 
system,  I  would  like  to  salute  that  sys- 
tem, those  who  work  with  it  and  esjje- 
cially  those  who  are  served  by  it. 

Last  October,  I  was  most  fortunate  to 
see  the  President  sign  into  a  law  a  meas- 
ure I  cosponsored  that  assures  the  fu- 
ture of  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund.  Today,  I  want  to  pledge  that  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  shall  continue  to 
work  toward  maintenance  and  better- 
ment of  the  retirement  system. 

In  light  of  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  system,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  tissoci- 
ate  myself  with  an  article  appearing  in 
the     April-June     1970     CivU     Service 
Journal. 
That  article  follows: 
Salute  to  Progress:   Civii,  Service 
Retirement  Ststem,   1920-70 
(By  Andrew  E.  Ruddock) 
In   1920,  following  years  of  struggle  and 
controversy,  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  President  Wilson  signed 
the  measure  on  May  22  as  union  representa- 
tives. Government  offidals,   and  employees 
congratulated  themselves  and  each  other  on 
the  hard-won  victory.  Today,  60  years  later, 
congratulations  are  again  In  order — this  time 
for  past  as  well  as  expected  future  perform- 
ance. 

Established,  In  the  words  of  Plorello  H.  La- 
Ouardla,  then  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  "a 
matter  of  Justice  to  the  employees  and  as 
a  matter  of  efficiency  to  the  Government," 
the  CivU  service  retirement  system  has  pio- 
neered In  the  pension  fleld  and  Importantly 
Influenced  development  of  other  pension 
plans  throughout  the  Nation. 

Predating  the  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  systems  as  well  as  all  except  three 
of  our  State  systems.  It  Is  today  vital,  vigor- 
ous, and  responsive  to  the  changing  temper 
of  the  times.  Every  Congress  Introduces 
scores  of  bills  dealing  with  retirement  and 
every  Congress  since  the  66th,  which  created 
the  sjrstem,  has  modified  it.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  modifications  have  been  to 
make  it  more  liberal  for  the  employee. 

THEN    AND   NOW 

Extremely  flexible  In  terms  of  the  options 
it  makes  available  to  employees,  comprehen- 
sive in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  beneflts  it 
provides,  and  generous  In  terms  of  the  level 
of  benefits  It  assures  those  who  work  a  full 
career  in  Government,  the  system  now  bears 
only  slight  resemblance  to  the  original. 

The  1920  model  provided  only  for  manda- 
tory and  disability  retirement  of  employees 
who  had  completed  at  least  15  years  of  Fed- 
eral service.  It  offered  no  survivor  benefits  at 
all,  and  paid  a  maximum  annuity  of  $60  a 
month  to  employees  with  30  years  of  service 
(a  minimum  of  $15  was  assured  those  with 
15  years  of  service) . 

The  1970  model  provides.  In  addition  to  old 
age  (mandatory  retirement)  and  disability 
benefits,  Immediate  "discontinued  service" 
benefits  which  can  go  to  people  not  yet  out 
of  their  forties.  It  also  provides  a  deferred 
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annuity  right  to  those  who  cor  plete  as  little 
as  5  years  of  service  and  leave  before  they 
reach  retirement  age.  and  oitional  retire- 
ment beneflta  for  others  who,  i  a  early  as  age 
55.  simply  chooee  not  to  conilnue  working 
lor  the  Government.  .  ,  ,. 

Although  not  coordinated  «  Ith  social  se- 
curity todays  model  provides  lurvlvor  bene- 
ftts— beginning  after  only  18  raonths  of  serv- 
ice—to  help  meet  some  but  i  lot  all  of  the 
broad  social  objectives  that  loclal  security 
serves  for  most  of  the  Nation  s  non-Federal 

work  force.  

In  contrast  to  the  1920  statu  ;ory  maximum 
of  $60  a  month,  some  ( a  very  I  ew )  of  todays 
annulUea  exceed  »2.000  a  men  h  and  there  Is 
no  statutory  dollar  maximum  The  1920  re- 
tiree waa  paid  the  same  amount  month  after 
month  until  1926.  when  Congi  ess  authorized 
a  mcxJest  increase.  In  1969  alone,  annultanta 
received  two  separate  cost-of-l  vlng  Increases, 
raising  annuities  by  9.1  percei  itr-*nd  we  ap- 
pear well  on  the  way  to  another  Increase  this 
summer.  .  ,. 

The  1920  law  required  emp  oyee  contrlbu- 
tiona  at  3V4  percent  of  basic  salary  and  au- 
thorized  the  Secretary   of   t4e  Treasury   to 
invest  these  funds  at  Interesl  and  to  accept 
donations  or  other  moneys    ♦which  may  be 
contributed  by  private   Individuals  or  cor - 
poratloas  or  organizations  fo*  the  beneht  or 
civU  service  employees  gener4lly  or  any  spe- 
cial class  of  employees."  Without  requiring 
any  Oovemment  contribution^  or  making  any 
appropriations  other  than  foB  administrative 
expenses,  it  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior  (whose  department  administered  the 
law  through  the  Commlsslonpr  of  Pensions) 
to  submit  annual  estimates  o 
tlons  required  to  continue  tl 
Annuities  were  actually  pal 
employee  contributions  for 
with  Government  making  1 
tlon  through  an  approprlatian  for  the  fiscal 
ye«^1929.  ^     , 

Today,  employees  contribute  7  percent  of 
their  basic  pay  ( Congresslbnal  employees 
contribute  714  percent  and  Members  erf  Con- 
greas  8  percent  i ,  appreciably  more  than  em- 
ployeea  in  most  other  contributory  systems, 
and  their  agencies  contrifOute  matching 
amounts  on  a  current  basis]  Government  U 
responsible  for  providing,  liider  a  complex 
formula  established  by  1969  amendments  to 
the  retirement  law.  any  remaining  funds  re- 
quired to  maintain  financial  stability  of  the 
system.  I 

The  1920  retirement  systepi  covered  about 
330,000  employees  in  the  clatolfled  civil  serv- 
ice. 58  percent  of  Governmeifs  civilian  work 
force.  Today's  model  covers 
employees,  about  9  out  of 
in    the    executive,    leglslatl 
branches.  . 

On  August  20.  1920.  the  day  that  retire- 
ment first  became  possible.!  4,000  employees 
retired.  Before  the  fiscal  yeaH  ended,  the  num- 
ber toUled  6.767.  Many  of  tl»em  were  in  their 
eighties  and  some  in  theit  nlneUes.  Their 
average  annuity  benefit  waa  »568  a  year. 

Between  50.000  and  55.0)0  employees  re 
tire    each    year    now.    Theli 
around  60,  and  their  annu 


the  appropria- 
te law  in  effect, 
entirely  from 
be  first  8  years. 

first  contrlbu 


|.7  million  active 
of  all  civilians 
»e,    and    judicial 


average   age   Is 
Ity  exceeds  $3,600 


a  year.  The  average  annuity  of  the  person 
who  retires  today  with  30  or  more  years  of 
service  exceeds  »6.600. 

More  than  1.5  million  pec  pie,  over  a  fourth 
of  them  survivors,  have  received  annuity 
benefite  from  the  system  t  irough  the  years 
and  we  are  now  servicing  an  active  roll  of 
more  than  925,000  annuitants.  Annuity  dls 
bursemenU  total  »2.6  billon  a  year— with 
significant  Impact  on  the  latlonal  economy 
as  well  as  the  economic  fell -being  of  the 
Individual  recipients 

HOW    rr    HAPPkNBD 

A  retirement  system  of  t^ls  kind  and  scope 
did  not  "just  happen,"  nor 
simply   because  employees 


might  be  nice  to  have  a    lenslon  plan 


did  It  come  about 
thought  that   It 
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Passage  of  the  Retirement  Act  was  a  di- 
rect and  InevlUble,  though  delayed,  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  some 
35  years  earlier.  Once  a  system  of  compeUUve 
appointment  with  tenure  was  established  and 
the  spoils  system  brought  under  contfol,  the 
civil  service  began  to  age  peacefully. 

Despite  the  Civil  Service  Commissions 
early  protestations  that  the  merit  system 
provided  for  dismissal  for  Inefficiency  and 
was  not  responsible  for  the  problem  of  "su- 
perannuation," the  superannuated  were  not 
dismissed  because  Government  could  not 
simply  dump  them  Into  the  streets  with  no 
resources.  Born  too  soon  for  social  security, 
lacking  any  kind  of  staff  retirement  plan,  and 
unable  to  save  enough  to  provide  for  their 
old  age.  employees  clung  to  their  jobs  until 
separated  by  death. 

Departments  did  the  only  thing  they  could 
do-  They  retired  employees  on  the  job,  us- 
ually with  full  pay,  "out  of  pure  htmianlty 
and  against  all  reason."  The  quotes  are  those 
of  Secreury  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  who 
told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service 
and  Retrenchment  that  this  "leads  to  the 
clogging  up  of  the  service;  It  discourages  and 
dispirits  those  already  in  the  service." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reported  that 
10  percent  of  all  employees  in  one  of  his 
Bureaus  were  veterans  of  the  Civil  War— 
which  had  ended  65  years  earlier— and  that 
the  general  situation  was  "pitiful." 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  minced  no  words: 
It  would  seem  to  be  high  time  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  execuUve  departments 
have  a  pension  roU  whether  they  like  It  or 
not  and  that  it  U  the  most  expensive,  cum- 
bersome, and  in  many  ways  inhuman  sort 
of  a  pension  system.  What  I  refer  to  here 
U  the  water-logged  payroll,  which  in  all  es- 
senUals  produces  a  pension  system  without 
the  retirement." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  as 
early  as  1889  recommended  some  kind  of 
retirement  plan,  testified  that  "A  reUrement 
law  is  urgently  needed  in  the  interests  of 
efficient  public  service." 

They  were  testUylng  on  the  Sterllng-Lehl- 
bach  bills,  companion  measures  lii<'»'«*y°*** 
in  the  spring  of  1919  by  Congressman  Fred- 
erick H.  Lehlbach  of  New  Jersey  and  Senator 
Thomas  SterUng  of  South  Dakoto.  who  saw 
the  measure  become  law  1  year  later. 

The  argument  that  a  sound  retirement  plan 
would    promote    efflclency    In    Government 
flnaUy  tipped  the  scales  for  a  reUrement  sys- 
tem specifically  designed  to  remove  from  the 
acUve  work   force,   in  a  socially   acceptable 
way,  employees  who  because  of  age  or  dis- 
ability could  no  longer  produce.  Though  It 
was  created  primarily  to  meet  this  manage- 
ment need  and  only  secondarily  to  meet  the 
employees'   need   for  contlnumg   Income   in 
the  later  years  erf  life.  Its  objective  was  never- 
theless   a    mutuaUy    shared    one    and    drew 
strong  support  from  employees  and  their  or- 
ganlzaUons,     Government    executives,     and 
outside  groups  concerned  with  good  govern- 
ment. ^.  ,, 
Advocates  Included  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Association,  which  was 
ontanized  to  promote  establishment  of  a  pen- 
sion plan,  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League    the  American  FederaUon  of  Labor. 
theNatlonal  Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 
the   NaUonal   Rural   Letter   Carriers   Associ- 
ation    the    NaUonal    Federation    of    PoeUl 
Clerks,   the   Railway   Mail   AssoclaUon.   and 
others. 

The  Issue  of  how  cosU  were  to  be  met 
was  debated  long  and  hotly,  and  was  even- 
tually  compromised. 

The  first  seriously  proposed  retirement  bill, 
introduced  by  RepresenUtlve  Broslus  of 
Pennsylvania  In  1889.  had  provided  that  all 
cosU  would  be  met  through  employee  con- 
tributions vU  a  "tontine"  plan,  a  last-man- 
take-all  kind  of  arrangement  named  after  an 
ItaUan  banker.  Count  Tontl.  Employee  or- 
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ganlzatlons  In  1905  were  expressing  willing- 
ness to  pay  all  costs,  while  in  1908  a  special 
committee  on  personnel  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  appointed  to  study  application 
of  "business  methods"  In  the  executive 
branch  proposed  a  plan  based  on  monthly 
deductions  from  the  salary  of  each  em- 
ployee to  provide  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
annuity   upon   his  retirement. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  I,  however,  em- 
ployees and  the  organizations  representing 
them  had  come  to  believe,  as  did  a  number 
of  other  groups  which  studied  the  problem, 
that  Government  should  pay  either  part  or 
all  of  the  costs. 

Representative  LaGuardla.  who  said  he 
didn't  believe  In  'panhandling  arrange- 
ments," advocated  a  Government-pay-all 
plan.  Many  executive  branch  officials  shared 
his  view.  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Informed  the  Senate  Com- 
nolttee  that  "I  do  not  believe  In  the  halfway 
plan  of  the  Government  pretending  to  give 
something  to  the  employee  and  then  making 
the  employee  pay  for  it.  ...  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  civil  employee,  any  more  than  the 
Army  or  Navy  man.  should  have  to  pay  for  his 
annuity."  The  Secretary  of  War  agreed:  "I 
do  not  think  that  the  employees  ought  to 
make  any  contribution  to  the  fund  at  all  .  .  . 
The  Government  has  to  pay  It  In  either  case, 
and  you  will  have  to  add  It  to  the  wages  of 
the  employees  and  then  take  It  away  from 
them,  and  that  always  creates  trouble." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  In  Congress  felt 
strongly  that  Government  should  pay  no 
part  of  any  pension  or  retirement  benefit  for 
Federal  employees.  Some  objected  on  the 
basis  of  cost  and  worried  aloud  about  the 
high  cost  of  Government,  its  huge  (566,000) 
post-World  War  I  work  force,  the  crushing 
national  debt  ($24  bUUon) ,  and  the  urgent 
need  to  "retrench."  Others  objected  on  the 
basis  of  principle.  One  of  these  waa  Repre- 
senatlve  Sam  Rayburn  who  vowed,  "I  never 
will,  as  long  as  I  live,  vote  to  tax  the  people, 
all  the  people  of  his  country,  to  pay  civil 
pensions  for  a  special  class." 

The  Joint  contributory  plan  was  clearly  a 
legislative  compromise  between  these  schools 
of  thought.  One  1920  Congressional  leader  re- 
ported frankly  that  "We  took  the  middle 
I  joint  contributory!  course  because  .  .  . 
that  was  the  only  course  that  would  enable 
us  to  get  legislation  through  Congress."  But 
another— Representative  MacCrate  of  New 
York — argued  for  the  principle  of  Joint  con- 
tributions In  words  that  might  have  been 
delivered  on  the  floor,  or  In  the  Committee 
rooms,  of  Congress  yesterday. 

"It  is  beside  the  question  to  talk  of  some 
part  of  the  people  supporting  another  part 
of  the  people  under  the  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Oovemment  Is   an  employer 
dealing  with  employees  who  must  be  recom- 
pensed and  dealt  with  as  employees  and  tiot 
only  as  citizens  of  the  Republic.  When  you 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  employee  shall 
pay  the  full  amount  of  whatever  he  shall 
get  at  the  end  of  his  service,  you  are  giving 
him   nothing  except   a   compulsory   savings 
system,  and  you  take  from  him  the  right 
to  say  how  much  he  shall  or  shall  not  save. 
.  .      jOn   the  other  handj   For  the  good  of 
employees  of  this   Government,   I  trust  no 
one  will  ever  suggest  In  their  behalf  that  they 
make  no  contribution  to  the  retirement  fund. 
We  hear  now  on  every  occasion   when  in- 
creased pay  is  JusUy  due  them  that  they  get 
30  days'  sick  leave  and  30  days'  vacaUon.  and 
should  they  contribute  nothing  to   the  re- 
tirement fund,  we  would  bear  added   "and 
they  get  a  pension."  It  Is  difficult  enough  now 
to  get  fair  pay  for  -fflclent  service  rendered 
to    the  Oovemment,   and   In   the   future   it 
win  be  well  if  employees  can  continue  to  say 
that  'We  are  oonUlbuting  to  this  fund.' " 

Accommodation  to  conflicting  views  still 
characterizes  the  system,  as  Is  clearly  Ulua- 
trated  In  the  legislative  history  of  the  Oc- 
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tober  1969  amendments  to  the  retirement 
law.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Budget  Bureau,  as  spokesmen  for  both  the 
Johnson  and  the  Nixon  Administrations, 
urged  enactment  of  measures,  including  In- 
creases in  employee  contributions,  to 
strengthen  the  financial  position  of  the  re- 
tirement fund  but  advocated  postponement 
of  all  benefit  Improvements.  Employees  and 
their  organizations  quite  predictably  opposed 
such  action  and  Congress,  equally  predict- 
ably, sought  a  middle  course.  The  Danlels- 
McOee  Act  (named  for  Representative  Dom- 
Inlck  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  and  Senator 
Gale  W.  McGee  of  Wyoming),  which  event- 
ually passed  Congress  and  was  approved  by 
President  Nixon,  was  a  masterful  and  bi- 
partisan accommodation  to  the  divergent 
pressures  for  strengthened  financing.  Im- 
proved benefits,  and  a  more  responsible  ap- 
proach to  future  changes. 

AN    EVALUATION 

How  shall  we  evaluate  the  retirement  sys- 
tem today? 

Sound  evaluation  must  necessarily  be  done 
in  terms  of  objectives,  so  we  can  look  first 
at  the  limited  but  still  fundamental  objec- 
tive of  the  1920  system:  To  remove  the  aged 
and  the  disabled  from  Government's  active 
work  force,  and  to  do  this  In  a  socially  ac- 
ceptable way. 

The  old  and  the  disabled  are  effectively 
removed,  either  by  their  own  choice  or  by 
operation  of  the  mandatory  and  disability 
retirement   provisions  of   the  system. 

Superannuation  is  no  longer  a  significant 
problem.  Par  from  working  Into  their  eighties 
and  nineties  as  In  1920,  employees  leave  at 
early  ages — even  earlier  than  Is  genertU  In 
Industry.  Most  who  retire  from  Government 
are  under  65;  only  8  percent  of  all  retirees 
stayed  until  their  70th  birthday.  We  are.  In 
fact,  a  much  younger  service  than  In  1920. 

Neither  Is  the  service  any  longer  loaded 
down  with  employees  who  are  too  HI  to  work. 
The  physically  and  mentally  disabled  are 
retiring  at  the  rate  of  15,000  to  20.000  a 
year — under  a  far  less  strinj.nt  definition 
of  disability  than  is  generally  applicable  in 
the  private  sector. 

The  60.000  to  65,000  retirements  that  now 
occur  each  year  undeniably  help  open  up 
both  appointment  and  promotion  opportuni- 
ties, "unclog  the  service,"  and  relieve  the 
"discouragement  and  dispiriting"  of  those 
already  In  the  service.  -  >  this  extent,  the 
original  management  objective  Is  being  met. 

Though  low  by  today's  Jtandards,  the  1920 
annuity  made  removal  of  the  superannuated 
and  the  disabled  a  "vhumane"  and  quite 
acceptable  procedure,  and  the  liberalizations 
that  have  occurred  since  that  time  have 
maintained  an  even  higher  standard  of  so- 
cial responsibility.  Today  the  retirement  sys- 
tem makes  the  Federal  employee  these  six 
promises : 

( 1 )  i4  choice  of  times  to  retire.  It  promises 
him  that  he  may  retire  at  his  own  option 
between  ages  55  and  70,  depending  on  length 
of  service  (age  66  with  30  years  of  service, 
age  60  with  20  years,  age  62  with  5  years). 
Pew  other  systems  allow  the  employee  so 
wide  a  range  of  persona  choice.  In  addition. 
If  he  should  lose  his  Job  for  reasons  other 
than  misconduct,  he  Is  eligible  for  Imme- 
diate monthly  benefits,  regardless  of  his  eige, 
provided  he  has  25  years  of  service  or  Is  50 
and  has  20  years  of  service. 

(2)  Generous  career  benefits.  It  promises 
that  If  he  works  a  full  career  with  Govern- 
ment, his  annuity  will  be  adequate,  even 
generous.  A  retirement  system  is  generally 
considered  adequate  If  It  produces  retire- 
ment Income  equaling  one-half  of  pay  after 
30  to  36  years  of  service.  Our  system  meets 
that  test  after  27  years  of  service  by  provid- 
ing annuity  equal  to  60  percent  of  average 
pay  during  the  3  years  of  highest  earnings. 
35  years  produces  two-thirds  of  pay.  and  41 
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years  and   11   months  produces  80  percent 
of  pay. 

(3)  Sarly  vesting  of  benefits.  If  be  leaves 
Government  after  completing  5  years  of  serv- 
ice but  before  he  reaches  retirement  age,  he 
Is  promised  a  vested  right  to  an  annuity 
(payable  at  age  62)  for  that  portion  of  his 
working  years  spent  in  Federal  service.  That 
annuity  will  provide  a  fair  and  proportionate 
part  of  his  total  retirement  income.  (If  he 
chooses  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  right, 
he  may  have  refunded  to  him  all  the  money 
he  contributed  to  the  retirement  fund.)  If 
all  employer-sponsored  retirement  systems 
had  such  early  vesting  provisions,  desirable 
Interchanges  of  employees  between  Govern- 
ment and  Industry,  and  among  employers, 
would  be  gre.-  tly  facilitated. 

(4)  Protection  for  his  survivors.  The  sys- 
tem prcanlses  the  employee  that  If  he  should 
die  In  service  after  completing  as  little  as  18 
months  of  service,  his  widow  and  children 
will  receive  monthly  benefits.  The  widow  of 
a  younger  employee  will  receive  22  percent 
of  his  average  pay,  and  the  benefit  In  all 
cases  will  be  at  least  66  percent  of  the  an- 
nuity to  which  the  employee  would  be  en- 
titled If  retired.  If  he  should  die  after  retir- 
ing, the  benefit  for  his  widow  will  generally 
be  55  percent  of  his  annuity.  All  widow's 
benefits,  unlike  social  security,  are  payable 
whether  or  not  there  are  cljlldren.  Each 
child's  benefit  Is  now  t79  a  ^nonth  unless 
there  are  more  than  three  children,  in  whidh 
case  the  maximum  children's  benefit  is  about 
$235  a  month. 

(5)  Benefit  increases  after  retirement.  The 
system  promises  the  employee  that  he  will 
not  be  forgotten  after  he  quits  work.  There 
have  been  nimierous  Increases  through  the 
years  for  those  who  have  already  retired.  To- 
day every  annuitant  Is  assured  prompt  and 
automatic  Increases,  related  directly  to  rises 
In  the  cost  of  living,  to  preserve  the  basic 
purchasing  power  of  his  annuity.  Moreover, 
since  October  1969,  an  extra  1  percent  Is  add- 
ed to  each  such  Increase  to  help  improve  his 
standard  of  living. 

(6)  Assurance  of  timely  and  complete  pay- 
ment. Finally,  the  system  promises  the  em- 
ployee that  there  will  always  be  enough 
money  In  the  retirement  fund  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  due  him  can  be  paid  in  full  and 
on  time.  Though  civil  service  retirement  ben- 
efits have  never  been  repudiated,  reduced,  or 
delayed  for  lack  of  funds,  we  now  have — in 
addition  to  the  "full  faith  and  credit"  back- 
ing of  the  Government  and  a  substantial  and 
growing  balance  In  the  fund — the  first  effec- 
tive, bvdlt-ln  provisions  for  maintaining  the 
fund  at  a  completely  safe  level.  The  system, 
thanks  to  the  October  1969  retirement  law 
amendments.  Is  now  soundly  financed  for  the 
first  time  in  its  50-year  history — an  anni- 
versary event  well  worth  noting. 

Though  It  serves  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee well,  the  system  Is,  of  course,  not  per- 
fect. Nevertheless,  it  has  gradually  but  con- 
sistently, for  50  years,  changed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  changing  times  and  It  has  succeeded 
In  fairly  and  equitably  balancing  divergent 
Interests  and  needs.  Although  so  different 
from  the  original  as  to  be  almost  unrecog- 
nizable, the  system  still  operates  on  the 
original  fundamental  premise  that  both  em- 
ployees and  Government  will  contribute  to 
a  program  designed  for  their  mutual  benefit, 
that  employees  will  be  able  to  retire  in  dig- 
nity and  comfort  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable 
career,  and  that  Government  will  be  able  to 
fill  their  places  with  younger  and  more  vig- 
orous workers. 

I  believe  that  the  next  60  years  will  see 
the  same  pattern  of  dynamic,  yet  evolu- 
tionary, adaptation  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  to  meet  Government's 
changing  manpower  needs  and  policies  and 
our  Nation's  changing  concepts  of  social  re- 
sponsibility— but  at  a  pace  much  faster  than 
that  anticipated  In  1920  or  actually  experi- 
enced through  1970. 
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THE  SST:  HOW  MUCH  CAN 
WE  STAND? 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
spite  of  growing  evidence  that  the  super- 
sonic transport  would  cause  major  deg- 
radation of  the  environment,  the  plane's 
backers  are  giving  the  same  old  answers, 
apparently  hoping  that  Congress  will 
overlook  the  facts  and  appropriate  an- 
other $290  miUion. 

A  central  element  of  the  SST  back- 
ers' strategy  seems  to  be  a  concentration 
on  the  sonic  boom  problem,  which  they 
claim  to  have  solved  by  promising  that 
SST's  will  not  fly  at  supersonic  speeds 
over  land.  This  strategy  was  evident  in 
the  regulation  recently  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  pur- 
porting to  ban  overland  sonic  booms. 
Whether  this  regulation,  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  April  16,  1970 — page 
6189 — actually  would  ban  the  boom  is 
moot,  since  the  language  of  the  regula- 
tion permits  any  flights  "necessary  for 
aircraft  development." 

But  while  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation tries  to  divert  our  attention  to 
the  sonic  boom,  a  number  of  other  prob- 
lems are  being  swept  imder  the  nmway. 
One  of  these — airport  noise — is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  my  constituents,  since 
SST's  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  trans- 
oceanic flights,  presumably  to  places  like 
Hawaii. 

Airport  noise  is  already  bad  enough 
at  our  heavily  used  airports,  yet  the  SST 
would  msike  more  sideline  noise  than 
any  existing  commercial  jet.  As  physi- 
cist Richard  L.  Garwin  told  the  Na- 
tional Journal : 

It  would  be  like  60  subsonic  Jets  taking 
off  simultaneously. 

This  is  a  kind  of  pollution  nobody 
needs  or  wants,  and  nobody  should  have 
to  pay  for  it  through  Federal  appropria- 
tions. If  we  are  serious  about  protecting 
the  environment,  we  can  start  by  reject- 
ing the  budget  request  for  $290  million 
for  the  SST. 

"How  Much  Can  We  Stand?"  is  the 
way  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  summed 
up  the  SST  Issue.  In  an  editorial  on 
February  5,  1970,  the  Star-Bulletin  cited 
growing  international  opposition  to  the 
SST  for  environmental  reasons,  and 
posed  the  question :  Just  what  is  the  SST 
going  to  be  good  for? 

Because  this  editorial  admirably  rep- 
resents the  exposition  to  the  SST  among 
Hawaiians,  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

How  Much  Can  Wk  Stand? 

If  a  supersonic  transport  Isnt  aUowed  to 
fly  over  populated  areas — and  it's  pretty  evi- 
dent it  wont  be  allowed  to — just  what  Is  It 
going  to  be  good  for? 

Ocean  travel,  some  of  the  experts  wlU  an- 
swer, or  maybe  over  and  under  the  Poles. 
Never  mind  the  people  on  sbliis,  the  Eskimos 
and  the  relatively  few  scientists  and  ex- 
plorers (how  about  the  oil  drillers  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska?).  They  can  take  it. 

But  let's  say  a  New  Yorker  wants  to  come 
to  Hawaii.  When  be  can  fly  nonstop  in  a 
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DG-«  from  the  Big  City  to 

off  in  San  Franctsco  and  1< 
the  ground  that  he   would 
Francisco-Honolulu  SST  "'"' 

Becavise    the   United 
announced  that  no  SST's 
populated  areas.  Now  five  E 
Sweden.    Switzerland.    West 
Netherlands  and  Norw-ay 
none  of  It.  The  Swedes 
of  even  having  It  fly  by  over 
The  British  and  French 
Paris  meeting  of  the  C 
nomlc  Cooperation  and 
primarily    concerned    with 
environment.   As   partners 
French  are  building  the  su[ 
Naturally  they  tried  to  allaj 
others. 

The  Concorde — and  the 
ever  built — at  10  miles 
sonic  boom  of  two  pounds 
pressvire  over  a  trail  60 
about  what   you  would  , 
an   Air  Force   C-135   tanke^ 
overhead. 

The  State  and  the  air  II 
noise  leveU  at  Honolulu 
port,   might  look   Into   v 
Kalihl  and  Palama  will  be 
one  of  the  1.800  m.p.h 
runway  over  their  roofs. 


Honolulu,  why  get 
all  the  time  on 
save  on  a  San 
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also  attended  the 

Organization  for  Eco- 
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protecting    the 
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PART-TIME  WORKIN<i  STUDENTS- 
NO  TIME  TO   DEAfONSTRATE 


HON.  JOHN  E 


OF    NEW    Jl 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  lESENTATIVES 
21.  1970 


S.  model.  If  it  is 

,     will  generate  a 

J  er  square  foot  of 

njles  wide.  This  is 

In  noise,  from 

flying   100   feet 


jiies.  m  discussing 
I  iternatlonal  Alr- 

wl^t  the  people  of 
up  agsUnst  when 

modsiers  rises  off  the 


HUNT 


in  our  home 
in  the  midst  of 


Thursday.  May 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speiker,  we  are  all 
aware  that  the  local  coleges  and  univw 
sities.  as  well  as  mary 
States,  are  or  should  b( 
examinations. 

As  far  as  the  local  loUeges  are  con 

cemed.  it  is  apparent  from  the  news 

papers  that  a  variety  ol  unique  arrange 

ments  have  been  made  for  those  taking 

exams,  including  the  rejDUgnant  extreme 

of  canceling  aU  exams  ^n  favor  of  giving 

students  a  "pass"  for  pourses  in  which 

exams  would  otherwise!  have  been  given. 

At   one    local    university,    it   has   been 

brought  to  my  attentlofi  that  in  addition 

to  legitimate,  common$ense  reasons  for 

being  able  to  defer  an  Examination,  such 

as  physical  incapacity 

immediate  family,  the 

another  category:  "Co 

er  it  is  one's  "conscie: 

ported  reasons  for  rece 

or  "guilty  conscience 

pursued   studies    dill 

seem  to  make  a  differ 

Despite  the  substan,, 

dents  who  have  fallen  Tictim  to  the  "cop- 
out"  syndrome,  there  Is  another  class  of 
students  to  which  llfitle  attention  has 
been  paid  but  which  n>akes  a  significant 
contrast  to  those  who  have  been  appear- 
ing in  the  news  media.  These  are  the 
part-time  evening  students,  especially 
those  going  beyonl  undergraduate 
studies,  tor  whom  It  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  to  'pay  for  their  edu- 
cation out  of  pocket  from  earnings  re- 
ceived from  full-timo  JobB.  Many  have 
famine*  and  all  have  %d  sacrifice  luxtirles 
and  other  personal  Interests  In  order 
simply  to  take  sdvantoge  of  educational 
opportunities  which  t$uxy  others,  in  less 
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strained  circumstances,  take  for  granted. 
These  students  have  another  thing  in 
common;  they  have  the  determination 
and  ambition  to  advance  their  education 
by  choice  and  are  not  looking  for  an  out 
from  other  responsibilities. 

I  am  informed  of  a  recent  instance 
where  the  part-time  students  at  a  local 
law  school  had  options  to  take  a  final 
examination  at  the  scheduled  time,  com- 
plete the  exam  at  home  over  a  period  oi 
several  days,  or  defer  Uie  examination 
untU  a  later  date  when,  supposedly,  one  s 
conscience  is  less  of  an  interference.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  students  elected  to  take  the  exam 
at  the  Ume  scheduled.  .      .  » 

There  Is  I  believe,  a  significant  point 
to  be  made  out  of  all  this.  It  seems  that 
there  is  a  substanUal  correlation,  on  the 
one  hand,  between  having  to  work  for  a 
living  while  availing  one's  self  of  higher 
education  as  an  opportunity;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  attending  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education— frequently  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  at  someone  else  s 
expense— and  participating  in  whatever 
protest  is  at  hand. 

Tiiose  who  have  "copped-out  of  any 
productive  role  in  society  may  find  the 
going  easier  for  a  while  within  the  sanc- 
tuaries provided  by  many  institutions  of 
higher  education.  But  it  is  only  tempo- 
rary Unfortunately,  the  standards  for  all 
are  lowered  in  the  meantime.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  true,  nonetheless,  that  the 
serious  students  wUl  get  out  of  an  educa- 
tional opportitoity  what  they  put  Into  it. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
our  students  are  fine  examples  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  but  unfortunately  are  vic- 
tims of  distorted  versions  of  academic 
freedoms. 
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ment  of  contingent  fees  by  Special  Impact 
Program  contractors  In  Los  Angelee  to  Demp- 
sey-Tegeler,  Inc.  GAO  has  completed  a  field 
review  of  this  altuatlon  for  Its  report  on 
the  Special  Impact  Program  In  Los  Angeles, 
and  has  the  Investigative  capacity  In  Los 
Angeles  to  get  any  further  Information  that 
It  might  need  to  make  this  determination, 
and  most  Importontly,  has  an  independence 
and  expertise  in  the  Issue  at  hand. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  The  matter  of  contin- 
gent fees  in  the  Special  Impact  Program  has 
troubled  me  since  I  first  became  aware  of 

It. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  A.  Sthger. 
Member  of  Congress. 


HON.  JOSEPH  T.  MEEK 


or  death  in  one's 
I  has  been  added 

cience."  Wheth- 
^"  as  to  the  pur- 
dt  demonstrations 

for  not  having 
lenUy    would   not 
ace. 
al  number  of  stu- 


SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAM 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  several  months  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  payment 
of  contingent  fees  by  special  impact  pro- 
gram contractors  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  several 
brokerage  firms  in  Los  Angeles  have  re- 
ceived significant  commissions  for  ren- 
dering services  of  questionable  value.  I 
have  therefore  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  make  a  formal  deter- 
mination of  the  legality  of  these  pay- 

The  letter  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Staats 

foUoWS:  MAT  21. 1970. 

Mr  Elmee  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller    General    of    the    VS.    General 
Accounting   Office.    Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  April  17.  1970,  on  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  payment  of  contingent, 
fees  by  Special  Impact  Program  contractors 
in  Loa  Angelee.  OaUfornU.  In  your  letter  you 
declined  to  make  an  official  determlnAUon  on 
the  Usue  aa  I  requested  in  my  letter  to  you 
of  January  23,  1970.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
yotir  response. 

I  am  again  asking  OAO  to  make  a  formal 
determination  of  the  legality  of  the  pay- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stitutional convention  is  being  held  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  produce  a  nev? 
document  for  that  great  State.  One  of 
the  116  delegates  to  the  convention  is 
Joseph  T.   Meek  of   Western  Springs, 

Prior  to  his  serving  as  a  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention.  Joe  Meek 
was  one  of  the  great  business  and  civic 
leaders  of  our  State  and  he  was  very 
property  commended  by  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  constitutional  convention, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  most 
respected  constituents: 

Hon.  Joseph  T.  Meek 

Whereas.  Joseph  T.  Meek  recently  retired 
from  the  HUnols  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion after  serving  aa  Us  President  and  as 
President  of  Its  predecessor  organization  from 
the  turbulent  years  of  the  1930-8  unUl  the 

fall  of  1969;  and  ^  ^  „„ 

Whereas,  His  excellent  leadership  and  devo- 
tion to  the  retail  Industry  has  deservedly 
earned  for  him  the  title  "Mr.  Retail  of  nu- 

'*°Wher*ea8.  He  served  some  thlrty-flve  years 
as  Legislative  Agent  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  nilnols.  and  In  this  capacity,  through  hon- 
esty, devotion  and  untiring  effo".  Joe  Meek 
did  more  than  anyone  In  the  State  of  nil- 
noU  to  prove  the  value  of  the  work  of  a  true 
Legislative  Agent  In  contributing  to  better 
government  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
levels;  and 

Whereas,  He  was  honored  at  a  banquet  re- 
ception in  Chicago  on  April  15  1970.  during 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  HUnols  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  with  a  Salute  to 
Joe  Meek"  for  his  outsUndlng  service  to 
retailing;  and 

Whereas.  Joe  Meek  Is  a  colleague  of  ours, 
servlne  at  this  Sixth  Illinois  ConsUtutlonal 
convention  as  a  prominent  delegate  from 
the  Ninth  SenatorUl  District;  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  by  this  Sixth  Illinois  Constitu- 
tional convention,  that  we  today  honor  our 
coUeague,  Joseph  T.  Meek,  by  adopting  this 
r^!Xn  whiJreln  we.  too.  salute  him  for 
Lis  many  long  and  faithful  year,  of  wrvlce 
to  the  retalUng  Industry,  that  we  express  our 
thanks  to  him  for  all  that  he  has  done  t« 
promote  a  better  Uf e  for  each  of  us  through 
S^^y  civic,  religious  and  charlt^tWe  ac- 
tmtlee,  that  we  wish  him  the  best  of  b"»l«^ 
happm^  and  prosperity,  and  that  we  pray 
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for  talm  and  for  us  that  every  day  will  be 
"Joe  Meek  Day". 

Unanimously  adopted  this  sixteenth  day 
of  April.  1970,  by  the  delegates  to  the  Sixth 
Illinois  Constitutional  Convention. 

Samuel  W.  Witwer, 

President. 


IN  THE  NATION:  FOR  WHITE 
READERS  ONLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   IfEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news 
articles  with  datelines  Augusta,  Jack- 
son, and  Chicago  describe  shocking 
violence  perpetuated  by  pwlice  against 
blacks.  Six  blacks  are  dead  in  Augusta, 
shot  in  the  beck.  Two  black  youths  are 
dead  at  Jackson  State,  victims  of  a  fusil- 
lade of  140  bullets  shot  into  a  crowd  of 
unarmed  black  college  students.  Two  are 
dead  In  Chicago,  victims  of  a  shootout 
which  appears  really  to  have  been  a 
shoot-in. 

Obviously,  these  Incidents  point  out  a 
dangerous  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
police  to  shoot  at  blacks  without  provoca- 
tion. And  in  this  turn  of  events,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  helped  create  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  such  incidents. 
Inflammatory  statements  by  high  ad- 
ministration officials,  and  the  adminis- 
tration's retrogressive  civil  rights  policy, 
have  given  encouragement  to  prejudice 
and  repression,  which  themselves  breed 
violence. 

Tom  Wicker  in  his  column  in  the  May 
19,  1970.  New  York  Times,  describes  the 
8ituatl<»i  confronting  black  citizens  in 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Wicker's  column  is  both  timely  and 
necessary  reading  for  all  citizens  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  our  democratic 
society.  It  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  19.  1970) 

In  thk  Nation:  Pob  Whttx  Rkadeis  Only 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  May  18. — Suppose  you  were 
black.  What  would  you  think  If  you  had  read 
these  Items  In  your  newspaper  In  the  last  ten 
days? 

Prom  Augusta,  Ga.:  Six  black  men  are 
dead,  all  shot  In  the  back  by  police  rifles  or 
shotguns.  At  least;  four  may  have  been  no 
more  than  bystanders  at  rioting  last  week 
that  followed  the  death  of  a  black  youth  m 
a  Jail  where  conditions  are  known  to  be  so 
terrible  for  blacks  that  community  protests 
have  been  regularly  made  for  years.  One  of 
these  protests  was  a  letter  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell.  He  never  answered. 

Prom  Jackson,  Miss.:  At  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege, two  black  students  are  dead  and  nine 
are  wounded,  including  several  girls.  All  fell 
before  a  thirty-second  barrage  of  gunfire 
from  state  highway  police  who  for  unex- 
plained reasons  took  ov«-  the  task  of  quelling 
a  student  dlstvirbance,  although  town  police 
and  National  Guardsmen  also  were  at  hand. 
The  highway  police  Justified  the  shooting  by, 
contending  that  they  were  receiving  sniper' 
fire  from  a  dormitory  roof.  No  evidence  or 
wltaeases  have  been  found  to  substantiate 
the  sniper  story,  although  there  are  dozens 
who  refute  It.  and  there  is  no  explanation 
at  all  of  why  trained  police  officers,  upon  re- 
ceiving what  ttey  thought  was  sniper  fire 
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from  a  rooftop,  fired  more  than  140  bullets 
Into  a  crowd  of  unarmed  students  standing 
on  the  ground  In  front  of  a  girls'  dormitory. 
At  the  moment,  no  national  protest  rally  is 
being  planned  for  the  Ellipse  In  Washington. 

THE    CHICAGO    SHOOT-OUT 

Prom  Chicago:  Months  after  Fred  Hamp- 
ton, a  Black  Panther  leader,  was  killed  by 
Chicago  poUce  In  what  they  described  as  a 
blazing  gun  battle  with  a  band  of  armed 
Panthers,  a  grand  Jury  has  discovered  that 
only  one  bullet  was  fired  at  the  police  raid- 
ers. It  was  the  police  who  poured  a  massive 
fire  Into  the  apartment  where  Fred  Hampton 
and  others  had  been  sleeping;  It  was  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  that  provided 
the  preliminary  Information,  and  it  was 
police  and  city  officials  who  later  covered  up 
the  truth  and  concocted  the  story  of  the 
"shoot-out."  Some  Chicago  newspapers  as 
well  helped  carry  out  the  distortion. 

From  Washington:  The  Jtistlce  Depart- 
ment has  filed  a  brief  In  support  of  the  prop- 
osition that  Southern  parents  should  get  a 
tax  deduction  for  making  contributions  to 
private  academies  set  up  as  an  alternative  to 
desegregated  public  schools.  As  recently  as 
January,  Robert  Finch,  the  Secretary  of 
H.E.W..  pledged  to  fight  any  such  move,  be- 
cause he  knows  well  that  these  academies 
can  survive  only  through  tax-exempt  status: 
and  that  if  they  receive  It,  they  will  spring 
up  throughout  the  South,  thus  effectively  re- 
establishing a  tax-supported  dual  school 
system. 

SOMEONE    TO    TURN     TO 

Well,  since  I  am  white,  I  don't  know  for 
sure  what  I  would  think  if  I  were  black  and 
read  those  news  stories.  But  even  the  effort 
to  put  oneself  In  the  other  fellow's  skin, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  frightening,  it 
is  bad  enough  to  be,  say,  the  victim  of  a 
crime,  or  to  be  in  fear  of  crime  and  disorder, 
when  you  have  recourse  only  to  an  ineffective 
police  force  and  to  a  court  system  heavily 
overburdened.  But  at  the  least.  In  that  case 
the  law  is  on  yoxir  side,  or  you  believe  It  to 
be;  there  Is  someone  to  whom  you  can  turn. 

But  suppose  you  feel  that  the  armed 
policeman  Is  not  there  to  protect  your  life 
and  rights  but  to  do  away  with  them?  Sup- 
pose even  the  Federal  Government  Is  no 
longer  trying  to  assert  your  rights  in  court 
and  its  highest  law  enforcement  arm  9«ems 
more  Interested  In  helping  the  police  ex- 
terminate black  militants  than  In  Impar- 
tially observing  and  enforcing  the  law?  Sup- 
pose that,  by  aU  evidence  available  to  you, 
the  law  does  not  even  seem  to  be  on  your 
side — Is  at  best  Indifferent  and  at  worst 
hostile? 

No  wonder  Dr.  Aaron  Shirley,  up  to  now  a 
moderate  black  leader  In  Jackson,  said  the 
other  day  that  "If  black  folks  have  to  die, 
they  ought  not  to  die  so  peacefuly."  White 
men  who  read  that  as  a  threat  instead  of  a 
desperate  plea  for  rudimentary  Justice  and 
humanity  can  make  no  answer  that  will  not 
ultimately  echo  the  Mississippi  patrolman 
who  said  after  the  Jackson  slaughter:  "Tou 
better  send  some  ambulances,  we  killed 
some  niggers." 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


NEEDED:    A  BALANCED  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21,  197$ 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  legislation  which  would  extend 
the  highway  trust  fimd.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  build  highways,  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  a  balanced 
transportation  policy.  The  disparity  be- 
tween Federal  money  spent  on  mass 
transit  and  highways  is  glaring. 

To  date,  $795  million  has  been  spent  on 
mass  transit;  while  $34.2  billion  m  com- 
pleted highway  projects  and  $13.9  in  in- 
completed highway  projects  or  those 
projects  under  authority  has  been  spent. 

Since  Congress  has  in  no  way  illus- 
trated its  commitment  to  mass  transit 
programs  by  appropriating  adequate 
levels  of  funds,  I  have  been  introducing 
legislation  for  many  years  which  would 
allow  a  State  to  elect  to  use  Its  highway 
construction  allocation  for  mass  transit. 
In  this  Congress  it  Is  H.R.  48. 

As  I  said  in  testifying  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  On  April  20,  1970: 

Either  we  do  something  about  making  ade- 
qiiate  transportation  avaUable  to  all  Amer- 
icans, or  one  day  the  time  wUl  come  when 
our  present  chaotic  transportation  scheme 
will  really  prove  to  be  our  Achilles  heel  and 
pitch  us  Into  national  disaster. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  had  a  co- 
gent editorial  on  this  subject.  It  follows : 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  May  20,  1970] 
King  Auto 

Hearings  now  being  held  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  provide  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  reopen  the  question  why  at 
this  point  in  history  the  American  people 
should  be  paying  sixteen  times  as  much  for 
highways  each  year  as  they  do  for  mass 
transportation.  The  disparity  would  be  great 
even  if  the  population  were  Ideally  dispersed 
throughout  this  vast  country.  With  close  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  people  Jammed  Into  urban 
areas.  It  is  wildly  irrational. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fund,  which  makes 
possible  an  almost  cancerous  spread  of  con- 
crete, rest  on  the  thesis  that  the  money  it 
receives  from  automobile  users  In  the  form 
of  gasoline  taxes  should  be  spent  on  facili- 
tating their  chosen  mode  of  travel.  This 
argument  is  the  most  obvious  kind  of  special 
pleading.  Revenues  from  cigarettes  are  not 
used  to  finance  medical  research  that  might 
lengthen  the  lives  of  smokers,  and  drinkers 
do  not  get  bigger  and  better  bars  out  of  tee 
taxes  they  pay  on  their  whiskey.  Why  shovild 
gasoline  taxes  be  reserved  for  highways? 

Except  for  a  newly  passed  scheme  to  fi- 
nance airport  improvements,  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  Is,  In  fact,  unique — and  with 
due  req>ect  to  the  contribution  of  the  auto- 
mobile. It  has  not  been  so  unmixed  a  bless- 
ing as  to  merit  the  exceptional  treatment.  It 
has  its  virtues  of  privacy  and  convenience, 
Init  the  automobile  also  accounts  for  some 
«0  per  cent  of  air  pollution..  The  superhigh- 
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pas»  inger 


ways  laid  out  to  accommodati  i 
frequenUy    destrucuve    of 
bulldozed  acroes  the  land 
any  other  factor  than  brute 
all   too  often   lacking  even   ( 
automobile-worship  and   the 
ported  proliferation  of  roads 
completely   undermined   par 
rlers.  which  could  be  twenty 
as  highways  and  no  threat 
environment. 

Congress  has  the  option 
dlacrlmlnatory  Highway  Trust 
Ing  It  serve  the  financial  nee<" 
of    transportation    as    well 
lobby— Including  organized 
the  automobile  and  construction 
Is  far  too  powerful   to 
that  gasoline  taxes  will  sudd<  nly 
to  the  Treasury,  to  be  parcele(  I 
revenues,  on  the  basis  of 
mined  priorities.  But  until 
least  Congress  can  do  Is  to 
of  the  Fund  to  provide  that  • 
portatlon   system"   to  which 
Congress  alike  are  so  fond 
tribute. 


It  are  all  too 
countryside, 
without  regard  for 
BfBclency — and 
tbat.   Not    least, 
federally  sup- 
1  o  serve  It  have 
rail   car- 
times  as  efficient 
whatever  to  the 


abolishing  the 

Fund  or  mak- 

of  other  forms 

The    highway 

l^ibor  as  well  as 

industry — 

:^  the  hope 

be  diverted 

out,  like  other 

nationally  deter- 

at  Is  done,  the 

edlarge  the  scope 

'  balanced  trans- 

Presldent   and 

paying  verbal 
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MESS\GE 


A   RESPONSIBLE 

FORREST    J.    ROBIN$ON 
MINISTER,  FIRST 
ODIST     CHURCH 
KANS. 


UMTED 
O" 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


or    KANSAS 


Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr  Sfxaker.  Dr.  For 
rest  J.  Robinson,  senior  »iinister  of  the 
First  United  Methodist  Ciurch  of  Wich 
ita,  Kans.,  last  Sunday  ma  de  a  statement 
concerning  the  Cambodian 
which  is  deserving  of  atti  ntion  of  many 
concerned  Americans  throughout  the 
country  today. 

Dr.  Robinson  spoke  of  the  President's 
decision,  the  right  to  dissent,  and  the 
"growing  tendency  to  shoi  t  circuit  demo 
cratic  process  with  the  substitution  of 
violence." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Dr.  Robinson  for  his  leadi  irship  in  bring 
ing  a  responsible  messag<  to  his  congre- 
gation which  should  be  hjeded  by  others 
throughout  America. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  i  ;tatement  made 
by  Dr.  Robinson  on  May  10,  1970 
Statxmxnt  bt  Db.  B  obinson 
The  rapid  developments  o  f 
days  precipitated  by  our  piesldent's  painful 
and  momentous  decision  concerning  Cam- 
bodia, have  added  volatile  1  uel  to  an  already 
rsiglng  fire. 

The  tragedy  at  Kent  Stae 
campus  protests,  the  rangei 
all   across  the  country,  are 
ever  deepening  crisis. 

As  with  many  I  have  hild 
doubts  concerning  this  neir 
With  many,  I  totally  deplore  the  Viet  Nam 
war  m  the  first  place.  Yet  al  ong  with  the  vast 
majority.  I  must  realize  my 
cernlng  the  many  factors  (o 
have  access  and  which  Infliienced  our  presl 
dent's  Immeasurably  dlfflctilt  decision. 

Although  I  have  been  sofnewhat  skeptical, 
I  beUeve  our  president  a4ted  courageously 
and  responsibly  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
according  to  the  dictates  ^f  his  conscience. 
We  are  In  Cambodia.  No  amount  of  vio- 
lence here  at  home  today  c  m  alter  that  fact. 


BY   DR. 

SENIOR 

METH- 

WICHITA, 
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Our  president  has  assured  us  we  will  be  out 
by  July  1.  In  his  honest  Judgment,  thU  ac- 
tion win  help  to  improve  the  safety  of  Amer- 
ican troops  remaining  In  South  Vietnam 
during  the  withdrawal  phase,  will  make  pos- 
sible the  return  of  American  troops  at  least 
on  schedule  and  will  ultimately  shorten  the 
war. 

Our  president.  In  what  was  surely  one  of 
the  greatest  personal  political  risks  ever  un- 
dertaken Is  acutely  aware  of  the  disagreement 
with  the  rationale  for  his  action.  However.  I 
believe  he  has  displayed  mature  and  creative 
leadership  by  encouraging  peaceful  demon- 
stration against  his  action.  I  believe  It  to  be 
an  affront  to  the  Intelligence  to  have  It  said 
that  his  decision  came  as  a  bowing  to  those 
with  powerful,  vested  Interest  In  the  pro- 
longation of  this  war. 

Our  freedom  to  dissent  Is  priceless  (Charles 
Sulzberger  In  the  "Wichita  Eagle"  wrote 
graphically  about  the  Russian  people's  de- 
spair over  the  lack  of  this  freedom)  We  must 
not  endanger  It  by  an  ever  growing  tendency 
to  short-circuit  democratic  process  with  the 
substitution  of  violence.  Lets  pledge  our- 
selves to  act  In  Christian  character,  with  re- 
sponsibility and  charity. 

Only  In  this  way  will  our  democracy  be  pre- 
served and  ever  strengthened.  Lets  prayer- 
fully and  responsibly  support  our  president 
and  our  elected  representatives  in  congress  In 
the  critical  days  ahead. 
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to  the  Senators  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
Representative  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  South  Carolina. 

ttone  this  15th  day  of  May,  1970. 

Cl-ARENC«  A.  Shxalt,  Jr., 

Mayor. 
Preston  McAlhanet, 
Claude  Partain, 
C.  D.  Coleman. 
Carman  Bouknicht, 
L.  D.  Oardnxr, 
Cecil  E.  Kinard, 

Councilmen. 


PREPARED  REMARKS  OF  THOMAS 
GRIFFITTS  ELLISON  DELIVERED 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


NEWBERRY,  S.C  ,  SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRl  SENTATIVES  HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

Thursday.  May  h.  1970 


events  of  recent 


University,  the 
of  reaction  from 
but  evidence  of 

many  personal 
military  action. 


or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

M  .  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mayor 
and  city  council  of  Newberry.  S.C,  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  support- 
ing President  Nixon's  courageous  action 
in  Cambodia.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  splendid 
resolution  is  typical  of  the  patriotic,  ded- 
icated Americans  in  my  congressional 
district.  I  recommend  this  timely  and 
great  resolution  to  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues : 

Resolution 

Whereas.  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  thoughtfully  and 
painstakingly  made  the  decision  to  send 
American  troops  Into  Cambodia  to  clean  out 
major  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  oc- 
cupied sanctuaries  which  serve  as  bases  for 
attacks  on  both  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese  forces   In   South   Vietnam,   and 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  all  the  facts  and  Is 
aware  of  the  jKisslble  consequences  If  the 
enemy  activity  In  these  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries Is  not  halted,  and 

Whereas,  we,  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  are  of  the  unan- 
imous opinion  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  taking  the 
necessary  action  to  bring  this  war  to  a  Just 
conclusion. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  city  of  Newberry,  South  Caro- 
lina, that  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  in 
his  choice  of  action  In  Cambodia,  has  the 
wholehearted  and  unanimous  support  of  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Newberry,  South 
Carolina,  and  we  strongly  urge  all  citizens 
to  honor  the  Presidents  request  for  support 
of  our  brave  men  who  are  fighting  for  the 
peace  and  freedom  of  all  citizens  of  these 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  The  President,  with  copies 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  Thomas  Griffltts  Ellison,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Virginia,  who 
served  2  years  with  the  Marine  Corps, 
including  a  13-month  tour  of  duty  in 
the  I  Corps  area  of  Vietnam  between 
September  1966-October  1967.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Ellison's  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Remarks  of  Thomas  ORiFrrrrs  Ellison, 

USMC 
Qood  afternoon,  gentlemen:  My  name  Is 
Thomas  Orlffltts  Ellison.  I  am  chairman 
of  Virginia  Veterans  for  Peace  and  a  fourth 
year  student  In  the  Mclntlre  School  of 
Commerce  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  I 
have  not  come  here  today  primarily  as  an 
official  spokesman  of  our  organization,  rath- 
er I  wish  to  speak  first  as  a  concerned  citi- 
zen, second  as  a  concerned  veteran  who 
served  in  Vietnam  In  the  Third  DlvUlon  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  third 
as  a  concerned  student  at  a  university  where 
misunderstanding,  not  violence,  brought 
violence.  I  neither  purport  to  be  an  expert 
on  constitutional  law  nor  an  experienced 
and  well-versed  student  of  diplomatic  his- 
tory. What  I  would  like  to  speak  about  is 
the  undeniably  brutol  effect  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  Indochina  Is  having  upon 
the  Nation's  youth,  in  particular,  those  who 
have  fought  In  this  undeclared  war. 

To  Illustrate  this,  I  would  like  to  relate 
the  course  of  my  own  metamorphosis  from 
the  son  of  a  Naval  military  officer  to  a  com- 
bat marine  In  Vietnam  to  my  present  posi- 
tion as  a  veteran  for  peace.  I  was  brought 
up  In  what  ex-commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  General  David  M.  Shoup  terms  a 
militaristic  society.  Our  society  U  Indeed 
militaristic:  20 Tc  of  the  adult  population  of 
this  country  are  veterans  of  military  serv- 
ice; In  fact,  over  half  of  this  Congress  hold 
positions  In  the  various  services'  reserves  or 
in  the  national  guard.  General  Shoup  has 
analyzed  our  environment  well.  If  I  may 
quote:  "Whole  generations  have  been 
brought  up  on  war  news  and  wartime  prop- 
aganda. The  few  years  of  peace  since  1939, 
have  seen  a  steady  stream  of  war  novels, 
war  movies,  comic  strips,  and  television 
programs  with  war  or  military  settings.  To 
many  Americans,  military  training,  expedi- 
tionary service,  and  war  are  merely  exten- 
sions of  the  entertainment  and  games  of 
childhood."  General  Shoup's  observation  1» 
further  substantiated  by  Noam  Chomsky  In 
his  book.  No  More  Vletnama:  "America  has 
institutionalized  even  Its  genocide  .  .  .  the 
fact  that  the  extermination  of  Indians  baa 
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become  the  object  of  public  entertainment 
and  children's  games." 

In  January  1966,  I  enlisted  In  the  Marine 
Corps  for  two  years.  My  motives  were  clear: 
I  was  Incensed  at  the  atrocities  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  against  our  captured  pilots,  and 
I  felt  a  chauvinistic  and  patriotic  urge  to  do 
something  about  this.  Parris  Island  and  sub- 
sequent Infantry  training  at  Camp  Gelger 
had  somewhat  of  a  bewildering  effect  upon 
me  and  my  comrades  In  arms.  I  gained  a 
false  sense  of  security  from  the  corps.  I  be- 
came a  trained  killer,  and  unaware  to  my- 
self, I  became  more  of  a  racist  than  the 
most  bigoted  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
But  at  that  time  I  was  not  disillusioned. 
Indoctrination  was  effective.  The  world's 
problems  could  be  solved  through  military 
reactions,  and  I  would  follow  any  orders  giv- 
en to  me  by  a  superior.  In  fact,  had  I  been 
a  National  Guard  member  at  the  time  of 
Kent  State,  I  would  have  fired  unhesltant- 
ly  Into  the  crowd  when  the  order  was  giv- 
en. In  retrospect,  the  person  I  had  become 
was  frightening  and  dangerous.  Any  ideal- 
ism or  concern  for  humanity  I  once  had  was 
replaced  by  the  role  of  a  hard  marine  I 
then  played. 

An  extension  of  psychological  reconstruc- 
tion was  further  enacted  at  the  Marine  Corps 
staging  area.  I  was  completely  familiarized 
with  the  concept:  "The  only  good  gook  Is 
a  dead  gook."  Very  little  dlfl'erentlation  was 
made  between  the  South  Vietnamese  popu- 
lace and  Viet  Cong  or  NVA  troojjs.  I  almost 
swallowed  this  postulate  completely.  But  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  naval 
Vietnamese  language  course.  We  were  not 
only  taught  the  basics  of  the  language  but 
also  the  culture.  I  then  began  to  respect 
the  Vietnamese  as  a  people,  contrary  to  the 
opinions  that  were  institutionalized  by  su- 
perior non-commissioned  and  line  officers 
who  did  not  have  the  desire  or  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  the  truth  about  the 
Vietnamese. 

What  happened  to  me  and  the  other  men 
in  my  outfit  In  I-Corps.  has  established  it- 
self well  In  my  memory.  I  doubt  I  will  ever 
forget  the  good  and  the  bad  times.  The 
Joy  of  a  warm  can  of  beer  or  "Winstons"  In 
our  C-rats  while  on  operational  status 
still  brings  a  smile  to  my  face.  But  I  am 
not  here  to  speak  about  smiles.  Last  week, 
188  American  lives  were  ended  because  of 
your  inaction  to  end  the  war!  Flve-tlmes- 
decorated  Master  Sgt.  Donald  Duncan  states 
the  case  well.  "Those  people  protesting  the 
war  In  Vietnam  are  not  against  the  boys  In 
Viet  Nam.  On  the  contrary,  what  they  are 
against  Is  our  boys  being  In  Viet  Nam.  They 
are  not  unpatriotic.  Again  the  opposite  is 
true.  They  are  opposed  to  people,  our  own 
and  others,  djrlng  for  a  lie,  thereby  corrupt- 
ing the  very  word,  democracy." 

The  first  K.I.A.  I  saw  was  death  of  a  friend 
of  mine  In  our  very  first  fire  fight.  It  was  In 
the  very  same  area  Bernard  Pall  so  appropri- 
ately named,  "the  street  without  Joy."  My 
friend  died  from  a  mis-aimed  shot  from 
within  our  own  company  perimeter.  Subse- 
quently, a  very  large  logistical  camp  was 
named  for  him  after  we  sectired  the  area. 
I  can  assure  you  that  he  would  trade  what- 
ever honor  there  is  in  that  for  his  life. 

Obviously,  though  contrary  to  the  beliefs 
of  many  of  our  more  powerful  veterans'  or- 
ganization, there  Is  nothing  romantic  about 
this  war.  "Wings  of  gold  upon  his  chest," 
"duty,  honor,  and  country"  rallies,  and 
other  misguided,  supposedly  patriotic  at- 
tempts to  gain  a  lasting  peace  through  wag- 
ing an  eternal  war  have  not  rallied  the 
country  to  a  new  God-endowed  manifest 
destiny. 

However,  I  specifically  came  here  today 
to  speak  about  the  dehumanizatlon,  result- 
ing from  militaristic  conditioning  and  ac- 
tual experiences  in  the  combat  zone  of  Viet 
Nam.  ITie  psychological  imbalances  and  vio- 
lent reactions  of  the  Mike  Sharps,  the 
Charlie  Whitmans,  the  Captain  Medinas,  and 
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countless  others  are  a  result  of  many  stim- 
uli. I  can  empathize  with  these  men.  Of  the 
over  eighty  active  members  of  Veterans  for 
Peace  in  Charlottesville,  over  half — includ- 
ing myself — carry  the  memories  of  their  own 
personal  My  Lai-4'8.  Gentlemen,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  it  makes  it  difficult  to  sleep  at 
night. 

I  am  not  a  psychologist.  What  makes  me 
qualified  to  expound  on  the  subject?  Ex- 
perience! Experience  not  gained  from  flying 
in  by  helicopter  for  a  day  or  two,  but  ex- 
perience gained  from  being  an  exhausted 
and  frustrated  combat  marine  for  extended 
periods  in  the  field. 

Personally,  I  felt  three  areas  in  which 
stimuli  acted  In  such  a  way  that  I  believe 
I  or  any  other  Grunt  (as  we  infantrymen 
proudly  called  ourselves)  would  be  forced  to 
the  point  where  any  one  of  us  was  perfectly 
capable  of  committing  wholesale  murder  on 
innocent  civilians  in  Viet  Nam. 

First,  In  the  combat  environment  of  Viet- 
nam, no  greater  frustration  can  be  experi- 
enced than  not  knowing  who  the  enemy  is. 
As  one  recent  returnee  stated.  It  Is  utterly 
Impossible  for  a  G.I.,  especially  a  scared  G.I. 
in  the  dark,  to  make  any  differentiation  be- 
tween a  V.C.  and  a  civilian. "  The  general 
policy  of  "shooting  anything  that  moves" 
conditions  one  to  fire  at  will,  even  if  women 
and  children  are  the  targets.  This  problem 
is  further  Illustrated  by  our  unrealistic  qnd 
Inadequate  attempts  at  pacification  and 
Vletnamlzatlon.  I  worked  In  a  civic  action 
program  for  two  and  a  half  months. 

I  can  say  with  some  authority  that  reloca- 
tion in  Northern  I— corps  does  not  work. 
Why?  "Our  government  faces  a  somewhat 
dual  and  contradictory  problem  in  pacifica- 
tion. One  day  it  is  necessary  to  napalm  a  Viet- 
namese village  to  liberate  It  from  V.C.  infil- 
trators. The  next  day  we  begin  to  pacify  the 
burned  and  embittered  survivors.  They  must 
surely  wonder  if  we  are  liberating  them  to 
death.  But  liberate  them  we  will.  And  those 
who  are  too  ignorant  to  realize  they  must 
be  liberated  miist  be  pacified,  bo  they  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  liberation  of  their 
more  enlightened  brethren  whose  enthusi- 
asm for  liberation  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  their  participation  in  the  profits  of  the 
economic  boom  the  United  States  has 
brought  to  their  hapless  land." 

In  addition,  the  people  of  Vietnam  are  not 
pacified.  They  are  merely  tired  and  apathetic. 

Thus,  we  are  asking  one  hell  of  a  lot  from 
our  troops  in  demanding  they  fight  for  a 
[K^ulace  which  only  wants  an  end  to  the 
hoetllities,  regardless  of  who  the  victor  may 
be. 

I  know  all  to  well  the  fear  of  not  knowing 
whether  or  not  a  village  was  friendly.  I  also 
remember  a  desire  to  shoot  to  kill  and  ask 
questions  later. 

Secondly,  many  of  us  saw  our  buddies 
maimed,  killed,  and  mutilated.  Many  of  these 
deaths  were  the  result  of  an  absence  of  dan- 
ger landmarks  and  poor  leadership,  specifi- 
cally on  Hamburger  HUl,  HlU  117,  Operation 
Chinook,  and  countless  other  ventures.  Frus- 
tration, despair,  and  a  desire  for  revenge  in- 
creased the  potential  for  incidents  similar 
to  Song  My.  Those  companies  which  suf- 
fered continual  losses  on  the  field  because 
of  trap>s.  sniper  fire,  etc.,  were  most  likely 
to  commit  atrocities;  whether  on  the  scale 
of  My  Lai — 4  or  smaller  Is  immaterial.  Con- 
sidering our  previous  conditioning  to  kill,  I 
understand  the  satisfaction  and  the  allevia- 
tion of  frustration  that  is  felt  from  finally 
getting  Involved  In  something  other  than  a 
sweep  and  clear  operation,  where  all  you  do 
is  sweep  and  clear  elephant  grass,  or  search 
and  destroy  operations,  where  you  mostly  de- 
stroy vacated  villages  and  desecrate  Viet- 
namese religious  shrines. 

The  third  stimulus  actually  involves  two 
conditions  that  not  <»ly  exist  In  Viet  Nam 
but  prevail  throughout  the  military  estab- 
lishment. One  is  the  relationship  between 
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most  officers  and  enlisted  men,  particularly 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  The  other  is  the  evi- 
dence of  racism  in  and  out  of  combat  eones. 
In  combat  zones.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  de- 
humanize members  of  an  alien  race,  which  of 
course,  results  in  the  loss  of  our  own  civility. 
But  racism  exists  outside  of  the  combat  zone, 
too.  I  will  never  forget  one  of  my  D.I.'s  anta- 
gonizing a  young  black  by  continuously  call- 
ing him  "boy."  But  let  me  elaborate  on  both 
of  these  problems. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  of  today's  mili- 
tary services.  1  believe  psychologically  bal- 
anced and  intelligent  men  make  poor  soldiers, 
men,  in  a  theory  X  manner,  could  hardly  be 
improved  upon  as  a  means  of  Instilling  Jeal- 
ousy and  hatred.  Enlisted  men  are  indoctri- 
nated to  kill,  kill  and  yet  to  be  good  non- 
combat  soldiers,  they  must  sublimate  their 
aggression  Into  forms  of  beahvior  that  the 
military  can  tolerate. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  lose  the 
respect  of  one's  men  than  that  displayed  by 
Col.  Joseph  Bellas,  when  he  commented  on 
the  Thanksgiving  mess  ball  boycotts  last  fall. 
I  quote:  "They're  young,  they're  Idealistic 
and  don't  like  man's  inhiunanlty  to  man.  As 
they  get  older  they  will  become  wiser  and 
more  tolerant."  It  is  because  of  the  attitudes 
of  Col.  Bellas  and  men  like  him  that  I  am 
here  today.  If  I  must  passively  accept  "man's 
inhumanity  to  man,"  then  I  should  most  as- 
suredly prefer  to  regress  to  early  childhood 
before  I  knew  about  redskins,  krauts,  Japs, 
and  gooks. 

The  Immorality  of  our  presence  in  Viet 
Nam  was  adroitly  stated  by  MaJ.  Gordon  S. 
Livingston.  IAS.,  ret.,  who  criticized  Col.  Pat- 
ton's  inaccurate  body  count  policy  and  was 
subsequently  requested  to  resign  from  the 
Army:  "In  the  end  what  I  objected  to  was 
not  so  much  the  Individual  atrocities,  for 
these  can  l>e  found  in  any  war;  war  Itself  is 
the  atrocity.  What  compelled  my  stand  was 
the  evident  fact  that  at  an  operational  level 
most  Americans  simply  do  not  care  about  the 
Vietnamese.  In  spite  of  our  national  protest- 
ations about  self-determination,  revolution- 
ary development,  and  the  like,  the  attitude 
of  our  people,  on  the  ground,  military  and 
civilian.  Is  one  of  nearly  universal  contempt. 
This  arrogant  feeling  Is  manfesled  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  from  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion of  lives  and  property  to  the  demeaning 
handouts  that  pass  for  civic  action. 

Finally  one  need  only  listen  to  a  conversa- 
tion between  Americans  concerning  Viet- 
namese to  appreciate  the  general  lack  of  re- 
gard. The  universal  designations  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam,  friend  or  enemy,  are  gooks, 
slant  eyes,  slopes,  and  dinks.  On  the  whole, 
this  has  no  conscious  pejorative  conotatlon 
as  used  casually,  but  It  does  say  something 
about  our  underlying  attitude  toward  those 
for  whose  sake  we  are  ostensibly  fighting. 
How  can  we  presume  to  infiuence  a  struggle 
for  the  political  loyalties  of  a  people  for  whom 
we  manifest  such  uniform  disdain  is  to  me 
the  great  unanswered,  indeed,  unanswerable, 
question. 

I  am  as  guilty  as  the  next  man.  I  burned 
villages,  fired  at  innocent  civilians,  and  de- 
veloped disdain  for  the  people.  It  was  quite 
conceivable  that  my  outfit  could  have  had 
the  same  breakdown  of  moral  and  psycholog- 
ical integrity  that  resulted  in  the  mas- 
sacres at  My  Lai-4. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  several 
observations  concerning  the  present  debate 
on  the  Church-Cooper  and  Hatfield-Mc- 
Govern  amendments.  The  organization  I 
represent  endorses  unanimously  the 
amendments  as  they  now  stand. 

It  has  been  said  recently  that  those  citi- 
zens and  representatives  of  our  nation  who 
demand  immediate  legislation  to  force  the 
President  to  act  upon  his  own  guarantees 
and  promises  of  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  from  Cambodia  toy  July  1,  are  in  fact, 
embarasslng  the  President.  We  veterans  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  ^-Ish 
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to  take  exception  to  this 
ticn.  On  the  contrary.  It  is 
ministration  of  this  nation 
through -extension -of -war 
embarasslng  us! 

The    issue    is    simple.    W« 
served  our  country  in  her  mil 
the   battlefields  of  Germans 
of  Hue.  Today,  we  have  join( 
another  front.  In  a  word,  w< 
ing  in  a  constructive  minn(  r 
our  country  demonstrate  to 
that  it  remains  a  polity  of 
people. 

Our  legislators  have  fallet 
because  we  have  failed   thefn 
of  this  nation  have 
ance  of  terror  proposition 
the  idea  persists  that  dec' 
solete  in  the  post-atomic 
must  allow  the  President 

Certainly,    this    idea   has 
our  present  war  in  Indochi 
nization.  the  members  of  w"- 
Mr.  Nixon  and  former 
tlon  of  limitation  of 
moot.  None  of  us  wishes  to 
as  commander-in-chief  dur 
and  national  emergencies, 
demand  that  the  Congress 
stltutionally  delegated  po^ 
that    the    executive    branct 
usurped.  I  believe  this  usu 
crux  of  the  issue. 

Sophistries     from     the 
elected  legislators  ccncernl 
of   the   nuances  of   cons  '" 
tation  only  aid  the 
treme  elements  which 
tlon   that   truly   represent.^ 
Is   impossible  and   that 
vail.  I  believe  our  system 
if  the  ruling  echelon  of  thi' 
and  Congress  is  receptive 
the   people.   If   we  cannot 
own  Constitution  and  laws 
has  the  right  to  make  war. 
ideals  upon  which  this  cou 
and  for  which  we  gave  our 
have   descended   Into   a  c" 
which  there  Is  little  hope 
Brig.    G*n.    William    ""' 
In    1967.    'the    time    has 
strike   down    the   implication 
does  not  follow  blindly  and 
In  the  steady  expansion  of 
how    unpatriotic.    Stalwart 
Army  and  of  West  Point 
well  the  motto  'Duty.  Hon^r 
counseled  against  a  land 
Arthur,  Ridgeway,  Gavin 
Commandant  Shoup.   I  1 
elected  representative  In  1 
us  from  further  Involv 
voted  in  1964  for  the  . 
who  oppoeed  escalation  of 
■till  trying.  I  consider  it  t 
tlsm."  My  presence  here  is 
tradition  of  patriotism. 
The  proposal  Is  plain 
truly  represented  by  our 
the    mandate    for 
policy  and  plea  for  social 

In  eosence.  do  you  our 
tlves.  in  the  name  of  a 
right,  and  a  haven  for  the 
world,    have   the  courage 
selves  a«  the  constitutional 
cldes  the  Nation's  destiny 
Thank  you.  gentlemen. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ther.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings, 
who  drew  strong  feelings  about  him  in 
return. 

I  did  not  agree  with  all  the  proposals 
made  by  Mr.  Reuther.  But  I  have  always 
admired  his  integrity,  his  burning  desire 
to  help  the  downtrodden,  and  his  abso- 
lute insistance  that  change  be  made 
peacefully  and  within  the  system  that 
has  made  this  country  great. 

In  the  years  prior  to  entering  politics 
I  spent  considerable  time  in  labor-man- 
agement consulting  work  in  the  Detroit 
area,  I  came  to  know  firsthand  of  Mr. 
Reuthers  dedication  to  his  country  and 
the  betterment  of  life  for  r>.ll. 

His  untimely  passing  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  his  union,  labor,  and  all  of  America. 
I  fervently  hope  that  the  best  of  Mr. 
Reuther's  works  will  be  carried  forward 
with  dignity  and  feivor  by  those  who 
must  now  carry  the  burdens  he 
shouldered  for  so  long.  I  deeply  regret 
the  passing  of  Walter  Reuther.  I  wish 
his  successor  well. 
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Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment,  the  fiber  of  our  Nation  and 
of  its  communities  has  remained  strong 
throughout  history  due  in  great  part  to 
the  efforts  of  men  and  women  who  dedi- 
cated their  live?  to  the  stability  and  im- 
provement of  our  society.  The  people  in 
this  category  represent  numerous  voca- 
tions and  professions,  such  as  religious, 
social  service,  health,  legal,  public  serv- 
ice and  so  forth.  Many  of  them  through 
their  lifetime  evidence  no  regard  for 
their  own  comfort  or  material  gain,  but 
instead  devote  all  of  their  energy  with 
the  sole  desire  that  these  efforts  will 
prove  meaningful  to  their  fellow  human 
beings.  As  I  see  it,  the  only  compensation 
enjoyed  by  this  noble  segment  of  our 
citizenry  is  the  satisfaction  which  I 
would  hope  they  enjoy  within  their 
hearts  in  recognition  of  the  achievement 
of  others  resultant  from  tlieir  efforts. 

One  who  falls  into  the  category  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  Is  a  man  whom 
through  my  lifetime  I  have  held  in  great 
esteem.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Dris- 
coll.  retired  pastor  of  my  home  city 
church,  St.  Patricks,  in  Syracuse.  N.Y., 
who,  on  April  16.  1970.  God  called  to  his 
heavenly  reward.  News  of  his  death  was 
indeed  distressing,  but  to  me  there  was 
solace  in  the  thought  that  I  know  of  no 
man  who  was  better  prepared  to  meet  his 
Maker  than  Monsignor  DriscoU.  About 
a  month  previous  to  his  death,  Mrs. 
Hanley  and  I  were  privileged  to  enjoy 
an  evening  with  him.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  he  had  set  aside  his  tradi- 
tional concern  for  administrative  detail. 
He  was  lighthearted.  relaxed,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoying  his  retirement  status.  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  was  biding  his 
time  awaiting  the  call  of  God.  whom  he 
had  served  so  well  on  earth.  His  funeral 
service  was  indeed  appropriate  to  the 
greatness  of  this  magnificent  servant  of 
God.  I  commend  the  eulogy  provided  by 


Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  J.  Walsh,  as  well 
as  the  homily  at  the  vigil  of  his  death, 
as  presented  by  Father  Edward  J.  Hayes : 
The  Good  Shepherd 
The  movie.  The  Song  of  Bernadette.  ends 
with  the  phrase,  "For  those  who  believe,  no 
explanation  is  necessary.  For  those  who  do 
not  l>elieve.  no  explanation  is  possible." 

I  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  some 
years  back  about  a  parishioner  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's who  was  assisting  a  recently  arrived 
resident  of  Tlpperary  Hill  In  his  desire  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  Faith.  As  the  story 
goes,  he  spent  half  the  time  explaining  the 
Catholic  Faith  to  his  friend,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  explaining  Msgr.  DrlECoU. 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  movie, 
"For  those  who  knew  and  loved  and  re- 
spected Msgr.  DriscoU,  no  explanation  is 
necessary.  For  those  who  did  not  know  him. 
perhaps  no  explanation  Is  possible"  We  are 
gathered  here  tonight  as  those  who  knew 
and  loved  and  respected  him. 

Tonight  we  shall  not  try  to  speak  of 
Msgr.'s  fifty-eight  years  of  priesthood  and 
his  various  assignments  in  the  Diocese.  We 
will  leave  that  to  tomorrow's  homlllst.  Msgr. 
Walsh.  We  shall  only  speak  as  we  knew  him 
during  his  thirty  years  at  St.  Patrick's. 

Msgr.  DriscoU  was  a  man  of  strength.  He 
thought  strongly.  He  spoke  strongly.  He 
acted  strongly.  One  could  not  be  Indifferent 
to  him.  One  necessarily  reacts  strongly  to  a 
man  of  such  strength.  Msgr.  DrlscoU's  mid- 
dle name  was  John.  In  so  many  ways,  he 
was  so  like  his  namesake.  John  the  Baptist, 
a  man  of  unique  strength.  At  times  we  might 
have  wished  he  were  more  like  the  gentler, 
loveable.  John  the  Evangelist.  But  like  John 
the  Baptist,  he  was  what  he  was.  He  was 
strong  In  his  love  for  the  Church.  Strong  In 
his  love  of  the  priesthood.  Strong  In  his  love 
for  St.  Patrick's. 

He  was  a  man  of  definite  leadership  ability. 
He  never  left  anyone  in  doubt  as  to  what 
direction  the  parish  and  he  were  heading 
One  might  question  at  times  as  one  does 
with  every  leader,  some  or  many  of  his  Indi- 
vidual decisions  or  his  style  of  leadership. 
But  there  can  be  no  questioning  that  for 
over  30  years,  he  provided  good,  solid,  stable 
leadership  for  St.  Patrick's. 

He  was  a  man  of  strength  who  expected 
and  respected  strength  In  others.  He  was  a 
man  of  honesty  and  openness  who  could  not 
tolerate  anything  else  In  others.  He  was  not 
a  respector  of  persons.  He  was  the  same  with 
all.  be  they  his  Bishop  or  his  assistant,  be 
they  his  parishioner  or  civic  leader.  If  his 
opinion  were  asked  or  If  he  felt  It  ought  to 
be  given,  he  said  what  he  felt  ought  to  be 
said. 

As  you  know,  for  some  years  Msgr.  DriscoU 
was  a  Diocesan  Consultor.  The  Code  of  Canon 
Law  states  that  "all  persons  whose  .  .  .  coun- 
sel Is  required  must  respectfully,  truthfully 
and  sincerely  state  their  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter." I  feel  ceitaln  that  In  the  history  of 
our  Diocese,  no  priest  has  been  more  con- 
scientious in  this  matter  than  Msgr.  Drlscoll. 
He  always  looked  for  and  expected  the 
test  from  everyone.  The  effort  he  expected 
others  to  expend  was  not  Just  their  best,  not 
even  lOCc,  but  as  he  so  often  put  It.  100''* 
plus. 

We  know,  human  beings  being  what  they 
are.  that  to  work  with  a  man  of  such 
strength,  of  such  expectations,  of  such  deci- 
siveness, requires  exceptional  tact  and  ex- 
traordinary flexibility.  I  suppose  this  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  over  the  years  It  has  been 
Sisters  of  exceptional  ability  and  extraordi- 
nary talent  who  have  been  stationed  at  St. 
Patrick's  School.  And  what  a  boon  this  has 
been  for  the  quality  of  education  and  espe- 
cially for  vocations  to  the  convent. 

In  many  of  bis  plays,  Shakespeare  has  de- 
veloped the  theme  that  the  personaUty  trait 
that  la  usually  one's  greatest  asset,  the  source 
of  one's  greatness,  Is  also  usually  one's  great- 
est llabUity.  Msgr.  Is  no  exception  to  this. 
But  this  Is  precisely  what  makes  bis  short- 
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comings.  If  not  from  too  little  zeal,  but  too 
much  zeal,  not  from  too  little  love  for  the 
faith  and  the  parish,  but  perhaps  too  Inten- 
sive a  love. 

What  a  heritage  he  has  left  us  at  St. 
Patrick's.  In  many  ways  he  was  ahead  of  his 
time.  For  Instance,  In  regard  to  the  liturgy. 
Many  years  ago  he  Initiated  active  participa- 
tion and  the  Offertory  Procession.  He  taught 
us  what  It  means  to  pray  together.  How  In- 
tolerant he  was  of  slovenly,  hurriedly  said 
prayers.  He  had  the  courage  to  do  away  with 
the  taking  up  of  a  collection  during  Mass 
because  It  was  not  conducive  to  prayerful 
recollection.  Courage,  perhaps  better  said,  he 
bad  faith  In  his  parishioners  and  their  gen- 
erosity that  they  did  not  have  to  be  coaxed 
or  shamed  to  fulfill  their  financial  respon- 
sibilities. 

What  an  emphasis  he  put  on  family  life. 
Proud  as  he  was  of  St.  Patrick's  School,  he 
reiterated  Sunday  after  Sunday,  that  the 
school  was  not  a  substitute  for  and  would 
not  usurp  the  responsibilities  of  the  parents. 
While  there  would  be  order  In  the  school,  the 
discipline  of  children  was  to  be  taught  In  the 
home.  A  good  formal  education  would  be 
given  the  children  at  school.  But  the  educa- 
tion of  children  must  begin  and  be  furthered 
In  the  home  And  that  love  of  the  faith,  the 
love  of  the  Mass,  and  the  practice  of  the 
reception  of  the  Sacraments,  this  was  the 
primary  responsibility  of  parents  and  that  as 
the  church  has  insisted,  there  would  not  be 
and  was  not  any  regimentation  of  these  mat- 
ters either  during  school  hours  or  after 
school  hours. 

One  of  Msgr.'s  proudest  boasts  was  the 
number  of  vocations  from  St.  Patrick's  dur- 
ing his  pastorate.  How  often  he  would  speak 
of  this  In  a  beaming  fashion.  Tet,  he  was 
realistic  enough  to  recognize  that  whatever 
his  human  contribution  to  such  a  mysterious 
divine  calling,  it  was  of  an  indirect  nature. 
Never,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  he  boasted  about 
this,  did  he  ever  speak  to  anyone  Individ- 
ually, or  to  a  class,  or  to  the  school  as  a 
whole  about  vocations.  But  he  did  speak 
about  vocations  by  what  he  himself  was,  a 
dedicated  priest.  He  did  speak  about  It 
through  his  emphasis  on  family  life,  for  It 
Is  there,  he  Insisted,  that  one  learns  that  the 
faith  is  worth  living  for,  the  faith  Is  worth 
giving  one's  life  for.  He  spoke  about  It 
through  his  love  for  his  fellow  priests. 

Priests  were  always  welcome  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's. They  were  welcome  as  guests,  be  they 
travelling  missionaries  or  priests  who  came 
to  Syracuse  to  establish  a  Retreat  House  and 
a  Catholic  College.  They  all  enjoyed  Msgr.'s 
hospitality.  Priests  were  always  welcome  to 
visit.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  for 
us  to  see  Msgr.  In  his  room  at  his  desk  with 
his  familiar  green  eyeshade,  his  suspenders 
and  his  undershirt,  sitting  at  his  desk  piled 
high.  Yet,  he  always  had  time  foe  a  vlalt. 
He  enjoyed  sitting  back,  lighting  up  his 
Perogl  Italian  cigar,  and  giving  you  all  the 
Ume  you  wanted.  He  was  a  great  host.  And 
If  you  didn't  drop  by  for  a  couple  of  months, 
he  would  Inevitably  greet  you  with  the  re- 
mark, "Hello  stranger." 

How  he  loved  this  parish  church.  He 
began  renovations  of  It  almost  as  soon  as 
he  came.  For  years  he  carried  his  vision  of 
what  he  wanted  the  Church  to  be.  But,  In- 
sistent as  he  was  on  his  "pay-as-you-go- 
plan"  It  was  only  after  many  years  that  his 
vision  became  a  reality.  When  his  dream 
went  up  In  flames  in  the  tragic  fire  of  Jan- 
uary. 1966.  our  hearts  all  went  out  to  him. 
But  that  tragedy  taught  us  what  caliber  of 
a  nuin  we  had  for  a  pastor.  Though  many 
felt  that  because  of  his  age  he  wouldn't  have 
the  determination  to  see  through  the  res- 
toration, he  never  bad  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, as  he  put  it.  If  God  would  give  him  the 
strength,  he  would  restore  It  even  more 
beautifully  than  It  was  before.  And  this  he 
did. 

He  had  the  magnificent  ability  to  make 
the  best  of  any  aituatlon.  As  we  all  know. 
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he  was  not  inclined  to  retire  as  our  pastor. 
And  yet,  realizing  the  inevitability,  he  did. 
And  he  mtule  the  most  of  It.  He  continued 
to  exercise  his  priestly  work  to  the  extent 
that  he  could. 

There  are  many  more  things  that  could 
be  said,  many  more  that  ought  to  be  said. 
As  individuals  and  as  a  parish,  we  all  have 
so  many  personal  memories  of  Msgr.  For 
whether  we  sought  it  to  be  this  way  or  it 
Just  happened,  he  was  very  much  a  part  of 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  for  these  thirty-two 
years.  And  there  were  so  many  ordinary,  un- 
eventful occurrences  that  he  with  his 
dramatic  ability  transformed  Into  exciting 
all-Important  parish  events.  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  dramatic  saga  of  the  cutting  down 
of  the  blue  spruce  tree.  But  all  this  has  be- 
come part  of  the  folk  lore  of  the  parish.  And 
they  will  not  be  forgotten.  But  I  am  sure 
they  will  continue  to  be  told  and  re-told 
many  times  and  In  many  places  here  on 
Tlpperary  Hill. 

We  are  here  tonight,  not  Just  as  friends 
of  Msgr..  but  as  those  who  shared  with  him 
a  unique  faith,  faith  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
who  died  and  roee  again,  faith  In  the  Son 
of  God  who  said,  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life;  he  who  believes  in  me.  even  If  he 
die  shall  live."  We  believe  that  Msgr.  and 
all  of  us  will  rise  together  at  the  Resurrec- 
tion on  the  last  day.  We  pray  that  even  now 
God  will  bestow  upon  him  his  hundredfold 
for  having  left  all  and  followed  him  daring 
this  life,  and  that  one  of  the  many  mansions 
of  which  Jesus  spoke  of  In  his  Father's  bouse, 
will  now  be  Msgr.'s  "House  by  the  Side  of 
the  Road." 

EnrroRs  Note. —  The  above  was  given  as  a 
Homily  at  the  Vigil  of  the  death  of  Monsig- 
nor DriscoU  on  Monday,  April  20th,  1970  by 
the  ReT.  Edward  J.  Hayes,  a  native  son  of 
St.  Patrick's  parish. 


Vicroay  Ovix  the  Woru) — Otrm  Faith 
(Eulogy  for  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Drlscoll,  given 

by  Rev.  Iilsgr.  William  L.  Walsh.  Tuesday, 

AprU    21,    1970    at   St.    Patrick's    Church, 

Syracuse,  N.Y.) 

From  his  Island  exile  in  Patmoe,  St.  John 
could  see  with  the  eyes  of  faith  the  final 
triumph  of  the  crucified  saviour  over  the 
world.  Surely,  human  wisdom  could  have 
predicted  no  such  triumph.  Arrayed  against 
the  infant  Church  were  the  might  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Intellectual  supremacy 
of  Greece,  the  very  vastness  of  the  world 
which  St.  John  and  his  brother  priests  bad 
been  sent  to  conquer.  Against  the  might  of 
Rome,  they  could  offer  only  meekness, 
against  the  Intellect  of  Greece  only  hu- 
mility, against  the  vastness  of  the  world 
and  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  only 
the  certitude  of  faith. 

And  that  faltlh  Indeed  conquered  Rome 
and  Greece.  Indeed,  It  use  the  engineering 
genius  of  Rome  to  provide  transportation 
and  conununlcatlon,  even  as  It  used  the  In- 
tellectual prowess  of  Greece  to  formulate  a 
philosophy.  It  penetrated  the  vast  reaches 
of  the  earth  and,  as  new  lands  were  discov- 
ered, the  faith  was  brought  to  their  peoples 
by  the  successors  of  St.  John  and  the  other 
apostles. 

Faith  gave  the  martyrs  the  courage  to  ac- 
cept torture  and  death.  It  made  of  purity 
a  priceless  gem  In  a  world  of  debauchery.  It 
inspired  the  noblest  achievement  in  arts  and 
letters.  And,  most  of  all,  it  comforted  untold 
millions  with  the  certainty  of  Infinite  jus- 
tice, infinite  mercy,  and  endless  happiness 
In  the  possession  of  God  Himself. 

What,  then,  Is  this  faith,  that  conquers 
the  world,  that  is  the  ultimate  victory.  We 
learned  long  ago  that  it  Is  God's  free  gift, 
the  divine  virtue  whereby  we  believe  In  God 
and  all  that  God  has  revealed  to  us  through 
His  Son,  Our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
We  are  here  today  to  honor  the  memory, 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  priest,  a  co-worker 
with  St.  John  and  aU  the  hero  priest  of  his- 
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tory,  a  sharer  In  the  great  priesthood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  a  man  of  many  virtues  but  out- 
standingly a  man  of  firm  unsbakeable  faith. 
And  that  faith  was  the  driving  force,  the 
guiding  light  of  his  life.  It  inspired  his  voca- 
tion In  the  midst  of  a  devout  family,  a  voca- 
tion which  was  nourished  by  the  selfless 
lives  and  single-minded  devotion  of  the 
priests  and  sisters  of  St.  Lucy's,  and  by  the 
spiritual  and  Intellectual  guidance  of  the 
seminary  faculties  at  St.  Charles  and  St. 
Bernard's,  and  which  came  to  fruition  with 
his  ordination  some  fifty-eight  yearo  ago. 

And  that  same  firm  faith  made  zeal  of 
Its  triumph  the  mark  of  his  priesthood.  As 
a  very  young  priest  he  served  the  People  of 
God  In  St.  FYancis  de  Sales  parish  in  Utica 
under  the  guidance  of  his  great  and  good 
friend  Monsignor  Doody.  When  he  was  named 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Taberg,  his  faith  im- 
pelled him,  despite  a  complete  lack  of  means 
to  begin  the  mission  that  is  now  the  parish 
St.  Joseph  in  Lee  Center.  His  pastorates 
at  St.  Francis  Xavler,  Marcellus,  and  St. 
Cecilia,  Solvay,  were  marked  by  that  same 
magnlficient  faith  that  brought  the  people 
of  God  of  those  parishes  ever  closer  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  head  of  ita  divine 
founder.  Anu  then,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
he  came  to  this  great  parish  of  St.  Patrick. 
Again  his  firm,  active,  driving  faith  made 
him  seek  out  the  best  for  his  people.  The 
triumph  of  the  faith  for  which  he  strove 
would  settle  for  nothing  short  of  the  best. 
Particularly  In  the  field  of  CathoUc  educa- 
tion did  he  insist  up>on  the  best  and  would 
accept  no  less. 

But,  if  one  phase  of  his  ministry  stands 
out  above  aU  else  it  was  his  zeal  in  foster- 
ing vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  the 
religious  lUe.  There  was.  first  of  aU.  the  ex- 
ample of  his  own  life;  there  was  guidance, 
there  was  material  help  when  needed.  There 
was  always  his  own  obvious  love  for  the 
Church  and  its  work.  AU  tnese  made  easier 
for  many  the  paths  to  the  priesthood  and 
to  religious  profession. 

On  the  occasion  of  Monsignor  DriscoU 's 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  ordination, 
the  preftcher  quoted  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  great 
architect  who  had  designed  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  London.  The  inscription  reads.  "If 
you  seek  his  monument,  look  about  you." 
Look  not  at  the  buildings  or  their  adorn- 
ment, beautiful  as  they  may  be.  Rather,  look 
at  the  people  he  has  served  and  inspired. 
These  are  his  monument,  his  eulogy.  He 
would  want  no  other. 

The  funeral  of  a  priest  brings  the  People 
of  God  together  In  a  unique  way.  The  bish- 
ops come  to  bless  and  bid  a  fond  farewell  to 
one  who  has  Ughtened  the  awesome  burden. 
His  brother  priests  come  to  offer  their  grate- 
ful prayers  for  one  whose  fraternal  love 
of  them  has  made  him  their  beloved  com- 
panion. His  parishioners  come  to  thank 
God  for  the  graces  poured  out  on  them 
through  his  hands.  All  come  to  beg  God's 
mercy  and  welcome  for  one  who  strove  so 
hard,  to  Instate  His  Son,  whose  faith  has 
not  its  victory. 


TRIBUTE    TO   WAVY-TV.    INC. 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIXGtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPREBENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

Mr  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  13,  1969,  WAVY-TV,  channel 
10,  serving  the  Tidewater  area  of  Vir- 
ginia, showed  a  locally  produced  1-hour 
documentary  on  drugs  during  prime 
time.  The  program  was  entitled  "It 
Couldn't  Happen  Here."  The  viewers'  re- 
sponse to  the  program  encouraged  the 
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management  of  WAVY-TV 
develop  a  series  of  programs 

On  April  9.  1970.  President 
pealed  to  the  Nation's  radlc 
vision  executives  to  assist 
sell"  to  youngsters  on  the  " 
abuse.   On   AprU    18,    1970 
was  able  to  launch,  after 
6  months  of  development,  a 
programs    titled    "Head 
probe  and  inform  about 
abuse. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that 
locally  produced  program  of 
the  country  to  be  presented 
basis. 

The  law  enforcement 
six  cities  and  all  counties 
water  area  are  giving 
full  cooperation.  Physicians 
pharmacists,  community  or 
churches,  and   former  drus 
addicts  are  all  participating 

I  want  to  take  this  op 
commend  WAVY-TV,  Inc., 

CRESSIOHAL  RECORD   fOf  tWO 

Speaker.  First,  we  are  pron( 
television  vocally  yet  be  apa  thetic 
commendations    are    merited 
WAVY-TV,  channel  10,  in 
Portsmouth.    NewTXjrt 
Beach  area,  a  LIN  Broadcas  ting 
has  been  honored  for  public 
graming  and  commimity 
occasions.  Their  main  objective 
not  to  seek  aggrandizenmen  t 
but  to  help  build  a  better  cf 
I  am  proud  that  WAVY- 
in  the  district  which  I  am 
represent. 


Ne^s 


A  BELL  INTRODUCED  Bli 
OP  NEW  YORI : 
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The  same  situation  prevails  in  the  city 
of  New  Rochelle.  Representatives  of  four 
foreign  goverrunents  occupy  property  In 
the  city  with  an  assessed  value  of  ap- 
proximately $300,000.  resulting  In  unpaid 
texes  of  about  $150,000. 

With  tightened  municipal  budgets, 
rising  tax  rates,  and  school  budgets  de- 
feated at  the  polls,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  the  entire  country  should  share  the 
increased  tax  burden  placed  on  the  resi- 
dents of  these  affected  cities. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  will  be  able  to  consider  this 
measure  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  |(EID 

or    NKW    TO>K    I 

IN  THE  H0U8E0F_BEPKESENTATIVES 

Thpri^ayTMay  21  \  1970 

Mr.  REtD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bfll  to  provide 
that  the  United  States  shill  reimburse 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions for  real  property  takes  not  col- 
lected on  real  property  owied  by  a  for- 
eign government  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Many  municipalities,  esgeclally  those 
surrounding  New  York  CSity,  are  the 
proud  hosts  to  the  representatives  of  for- 
eign governments.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  these  cities  are  forced  to  as- 
simie  the  burden  for  unpaid  taxes  that 
rightfully  should  be  share*  by  the  en- 
tire Nation.  I 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  for 
example,  the  village  of  iPelham  has 
property  occupied  by  the  r0presentatives 
of  two  foreign  governments !to  the  United 
Nations.  These  parcels  w(Juld  bring  in 
more  than  $2,500  in  villag*  tax  revenue 
annually  and  $4,000  in  sch(iol  taxes  were 
they  not  exempt.  These  are  substantial 
sums  in  a  small  village  that  is  almost  en- 
tirely residential.  While  Felham  would 
like  to  welcome  other  XJH.  ambassadors 
who  hare  expressed  an  interest  in  loeat- 
Inc  there,  the  village  is  reluctant  to  lose 
additional  tax  revenue. 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21,  1970 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that 
all  congressional  offices  are  being  flooded 
right  now  with  alarmist  mail  that 
threatens  to  undermine  the  efforts  of 
the  Nixon  administration  to  reform  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  put  it  on  a 
business  basis.  If  this  should  be  the  re- 
sult, it  would  be  &n  ironic  turn  for  the 
President  and  his  Postmaster  General, 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  improve  the 
postal  service  for  the  people  who  use  the 
mails  and  the  employees  who  have  la- 
bored so  long  in  such  an  antiquated  and 
bureaucratic  system. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  mall  being  gen- 
erated by  the  NaUonal  Right  to  Work 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
both  parties  have  asked  me  to  explain 
what  this  is  all  about.  They  are  acquaint- 
ed generally  with  the  issue  of  postal 
reform,  but  they  do  not  understand  how 
this  became  entwined  with  the  old  "right 
to  work"  issue,  last  heard  from  in  1965. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  "right 
to  work"  is  not  an  issue  in  postal  reform. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  neither  ad- 
vances nor  retards  the  "right  to  work" 
movement:  It  leaves  it  precisely  where  it 
is  now.  It  retains  the  status  quo.  And 
for  a  bill  as  important  as  this,  with  as 
many  problems  to  solve  as  this,  that  is 
precisely  what  it  ought  to  do. 

I  know  there  are  many  conscientious 
Members  of  the  House  who  feel  strongly 
about  the  anion  shop  question — they  are 
strongly  against  such  arrangements,  or 
they  are  strongly  for  them.  AJd  I  know 
that  there  are  strong  supporters  of  pos- 
tal reform  in  both  groups.  Thus,  I  think 
it  would  be  tragic,  a  mistake  of  the  great- 
est proportions,  to  try  to  make  this  bill  a 
vehicle  for  either  cause. 

If  there  are  Members  who  feel  we 
should  go  back  and  amend  or  repeal  sec- 
tions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  then  I  be- 
lieve they  ought  to  introduce  separate 
legislation  and  let  the  issue  be  decided 
on  its  own  merits.  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  risk  the  most  significant  reform 
In  the  history  of  the  post  office  to  ad- 
vance their  cause.  And  I  direct  that  ad- 
vice  equally   to   stanch   supporters    of 


"right  to  work"  laws  and  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  want  to  wipe  them  out 
with  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  Taft- 
Hartley. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  in  a  perhaps 
unique  position  to  render  such  advice.  I 
pei-sonally  oppose  "right  to  work"  laws, 
but  I  voted  in  1965  against  repeal.  I  did  so 
because  there  have  been  three  referen- 
dums  in  my  State,  and  they  have  all  sup- 
ported "right  to  work."  For  the  stand 
that  I  took  I  won  the  backing  of  some  la- 
bor friends  and  the  rebuke  of  others.  I 
also  was  commended  by  tlie  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee. 

Sometime  soon,  if  the  Committee  on 
Rules  agrees,  the  House  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  to  come 
out  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  postal  reform  bill.  I  am  most 
hopeful  we  will  be  able  to  enact  it  into 

In  all  the  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress I  have  been  bothered  by  the 
grossly  inefficient  manner  in  which  this 
Nation  operates  its  postal  service.  This 
has  not  been  a  result  of  b..,d  people;  for 
the  most  part,  the  people  who  have  run 
our  postal  service  have  been  dedicated 
public  servants.  Rather,  it  has  been  the 
result  of  a  bad  system,  an  irrational  sys- 
tem which  has  derued  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
authority  to  make  decisions  relating 
either  to  income  or  expenditures.  The 
heavy  hands  of  the  Congress,  the  White 
House,  and  the  national  political  par- 
ties have  been  ever  in  the  works. 

In  order  to  change  this  system  we 
have  tried  in  this  legislation  to  give 
management  the  prerogatives  of  man- 
agement, and  to  give  labor  the  kind  of 
recognition,  bargaining  rights  and  status 
which  are  enjoyed  by  labor  in  private 
enterprise. 

One  of  the  thorny  issues  which  im- 
mediately arose  In  the  drafting  of  this 
legislation  was  how  to  treat  the  union 
security  issue.  There  were  those  who 
wanted  to  go  both  ways.  Some  Members, 
strongly  committed  to  the  cause  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  wanted  to  write  in  a 
provision  calling  for  a  national  union 
shop.  If  they  had  prevailed,  then  every 
post  office  in  the  country  could  have 
adopted  a  union  shop,  and  the  "right  to 
work  •  laws  in  19  States  could  have  been 
subverted  to  that  extent. 

Others,  strongly  committed  to  the 
"right  to  work"  cause,  wanted  to  seize 
this  opportunity  to  write  a  national 
"right  U)  work"  law  affecting  all  750.000 
postal  employees.  If  they  had  succeeded, 
the  laws  of  31  States  which  permit 
union  shops  would  have  been  subverted 
to  that  extent. 

These  contending  views  set  the  stage 
for  long  negotiations  between  the 
unions,  who  represent  over  half  a  mil- 
lion postal  workers,  and  the  adminis- 
tration. Out  of  these  negotiations  came 
an  understanding  which  I  think  makes 
eminent  good  sense.  What  It  says  essen- 
tially is  that  we  will  not  fight  the  "right 
to  work"  batUe  in  this  viUl  leglslaUon. 
We  will  leave  the  Taf  t-Hjurtley  Act  and 
the  labor  laws  of  the  50  States  exactly 
as  they  are  today— no  more  and  no 
less— and  save  the  "right  to  work"  bat- 
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tie,  if  It  must  t)e  resumed,  for  another 
day. 

Let  me  spell  this  out  a  little  further. 
Under  the  Postal  Reform  Bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  would  apply  to  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  exactly  as  it 
applies  to  employees  in  private  enter- 
prise. 

In  simple  terms,  let's  take  the  case  of 
a  steel  company  operating  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alabama  is  a  "right  to  work"  State. 
Therefore,  the  plant  in  Birmingham  can- 
not have  a  union  shop.  Employees  are 
free  to  join  or  not  Join  a  union  as  they 
see  fit. 

On  the  other  hand,  union-shop  con- 
tracts are  legal  in  Pennsylvania.  There- 
fore, the  plant  in  Pittsburgh,  operated  by 
the  same  company,  could  have  a  union 
shop  if  its  employees  through  negotia- 
tions and  an  election  supervised  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  worked 
out  such  a  contract  with  management. 
In  such  case,  all  employees  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh plant  would  be  required  to  partici- 
pate in  the  bargaining  unit — in  other 
words,  to  join  and  pay  dues. 

Under  the  postal  reform  bill  this  same 
principle  would  apply  to  postal  em- 
ployees. Those  who  work  in  Alabama, 
Arizona,  or  any  of  the  other  "right  to 
work"  States  would  not  be  required  to 
join  a  imlon  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
or  retaining  employment.  Those  who 
work  the  31  non-"right  to  work"  States 
could  negotiate  with  the  postal  service 
to  establish  union  security  contracts  if 
they  chose  to  do  so. 

This  Is  all  that  is  involved.  Those  Mem- 
bers who  favor  "right  to  work"  laws  can 
vote  for  this  bill,  truly  stating  that  they 
have  not  changed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  and  that  em- 
ployees in  "right  to  work"  States  will  not 
be  affected  in  any  way.  Members  who 
favor  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  Taft- 
Hartley  and  believe  in  the  union  shop 
can  vote  for  it  with  the  clear  knowledge 
that  they  have  done  nothing  to  change 
the  status  quo  and  that,  where  employees 
In  private  industry  are  permitted  to  ne- 
gotiate union  security  contracts,  the  same 
will  be  true  for  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  reading  some 
of  the  literature  of  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee  as  well  as  the  mail  that 
has  been  generated  by  it,  and  I  want  to 
state  flatly  here  and  now  that  it  is  grossly 
misleading  to  characterize  the  postal  re- 
form bill  as  a  bill  "to  authorize  com- 
pulsory unionism."  This  Is  sheer  non- 
sense, and  Members  should  not  be  mis- 
lead by  it.  In  fact,  I  find  myself  wonder- 
ing why  such  a  campaign  has  been  gen- 
erated over  a  bill  which  merely  retains 
the  status  quo.  I  don't  know  the  answer, 
but  I  suspect  it  may  have  something  to 
do  with  fund-raising.  After  all,  if  busi- 
nessmen are  frightened  into  believing 
that  "compulsory  unionism"  Is  on  the 
march,  they're  more  likely  to  contribute 
generously  to  the  organization  that  is 
leading  the  fight  against  it. 

If  I  seem  just  a  little  bitter  in  this  re- 
gard. It  is  simply  because  a  news  release 
recently  issued  by  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee  has  exceeded  all  bounds 
of  propriety  and  honesty  in  attacking 
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the  honor  of  one  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

In  a  news  relestse  dated  May  14,  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee  as- 
serts that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Cunningham)  was  defeated  for  re- 
nomination  because  he  "voted  to  au- 
thorize compulsory  imionism."  This  is 
outrageous,  not  only  in  the  way  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's vote  in  conmiittee  was  char- 
acterized, but  in  the  fact  of  that  Ne- 
braska primary.  Mr.  Cunningham  can 
speak  for  himself,  of  course,  but  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  this  question 
hardly  came  up  at  all  in  the  primary 
campaign.  For  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee  to  claim  credit  for  his 
defeat  is  patently  ridiculous. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues 
who  might  have  missed  this  gem  in  their 
mail  I  shall  insert  the  text  of  the  Right 
to  Work  Committee  news  release  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  argimients  we  are 
hearing  about  the  postal  reform  bill 
and  "compulsory  unionism"  sound  very 
much  like  something  out  of  "Alice  In 
Wonderland."  Is  the  National  Right  .to 
Work  Committee  saying  that  President 
Nixon  is  in  favor  of  "compulsory  imion- 
ism?" That's  what  It  sounds  like,  for  the 
decision  to  keep  this  bill  out  of  the 
"right  to  work"  controversy  was  made 
by  President  Nixon  and  George  Meany. 
I  think  their  decision  was  a  soimd  one. 
I  hope  and  trust  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  parties — including  both 
friend  and  foe  of  "right  to  work" — will 
concur  in  this  view. 

It  is  not  always  the  popular  thing  to 
work  too  closely  with  a  President  of  the 
opposite  political  party.  But,  while  I 
have  differences  with  President  Nixon 
in  many  other  ureas,  I  have  worked  with 
him  and  his  Postmaster  General  to  carry 
out  the  postal  reform  legislation  they 
have  drafted.  I  believe  it  is  right  for  the 
coimtry,  and  I  have  given  their  cause 
a  great  deal  of  my  time  and  energy  for 
many,  many  months.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so. 

When  the  postal  reform  bill  was  first 
reported  by  the  Post  Office  Committee, 
I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  receive  a 
phone  call  from  President  Nixon  thsink- 
Ing  me  for  my  efforts.  The  bill  he  thus 
endorsed  had  precisely  the  language  now 
being  impugned  by  the  National  Right 
to  Work  Committee.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues ought  to  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  stands  behind  the  decision 
to  keep  "right  to  work"  out  of  ix>stal  re- 
form. And  I  stand  behind  the  President 
on  that: 

CONGRZSSMAN    CtTNNINGHAM    FutST    CAST7AI.TT 

IN  "Postal  Reform"  Right  To  Work  Fight 
Washington,  D.C,  May  14,  1970 — Within 
two  weeks  ot  the  time  Cong.  Olenn  Cunning- 
ham (R-Nebr.)  voted  to  authorize  compul- 
sory unionism  for  the  nation's  750,000  postal 
workers,  he  became  the  first  casualty  In  what 
shapes  up  as  a  bitter  fight  In  the  House  and 
Senate  over  the  Right  to  Work  Issue,  Reed 
Larson,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Committee  said  today. 
Iiarson  was  referring  to  Tuesday's  primary 
vote  in  Nebraslca  In  which  the  seven-term 
Incumbent  from  Omaha  was  ousted  by  chal- 
lenger John  McCoUister  by  a  26,428  to  20,- 
187  vote  margm.  Cunningham  was  one  of  two 
members  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
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Service  Committee  from  Right  to  Work  states 
(Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Ariz.)  was  the 
other)  to  vote  against  an  amendment  to  the 
postal  "reform"  bill  that  would  have  con- 
tinued to  guarantee  Right  to  Work  protec- 
tion to  postal  workers  they  currently  enjoy 
under  a  Presidential  policy  statement. 

Offered  by  Cong.  David  N.  Henderson  (D- 
N.C.),  the  amendment  stated:  "Each  em- 
ployee of  the  Postal  Service  has  the  right, 
freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  re- 
prisal, to  form,  join  and  assist  a  labor  or- 
ganization or  to  refrain  from  any  such  ac- 
tivity, and  each  employee  shall  be  protected 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right."  The  amend- 
ment lost  in  Committee  by  a  14-8  count.  The 
bill  (H.R.  17070)  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

"The  Nebraska  vote,"  said  Larson,  "is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  election  results  following 
debate  in  the  89th  Congress  over  repeal  of 
Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act."  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  permits  states  to  enact  Right  to 
Work  laws  barring  compulsory  unionism. 

Larson  said,  "The  will  of  the  people  as 
sensed  by  members  of  the  89th  Congress 
during  the  14(b)  debate  was  confirmed  by 
the  voters.  Some  50  of  the  221  House  mem- 
bers who  supported  repeal  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress were  among  the  missing  when  the  90th 
Congress  convened.  In  every  race  where  re- 
peal of  14(b)  was  a  major  issue,  voters  re- 
jected candidates  who  favored  repeal;  in  no 
case  was  an  incumbent  who  opposed  repeal 
unseated  by  a  challenger  who  favored  repeal. 

"In  other  words,  the  14(b)  victory  con- 
firmed what  every  reliable  survey  of  public 
opinion  has  been  saying  for  years:  that  by  a 
margin  of  better  than  two  to  one.  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  voluntary  over  compulsory 
unionism." 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee  is 
a  coalition  of  employers  and  employees  or- 
ganized in  1955  with  a  single  purpose:  to 
protect  the  right  of  individual  workers  to 
join  or  not  to  join  a  union  without  losing 
their  jobs. 


A  PUSSYCAT  FOR  THE  PANTHERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  all 
the  controversy  engendered  by  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  it  is  dif- 
ficult at  times  to  discuss  the  voice  of 
reason.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  reestablishes  a  sane  per- 
spective on  the  issue  of  a  fair  trial  for 
Panther  Chairman  Bobby  Seale,  accused 
of  the  murder  of  fellow  Panther  Alex 
Rackley.  I  believe  we  can  all  profit  from 
these  words  of  commonsense.  I  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  : 

A    PtTSSTCAT    FOR   THE    PANTHERS 

It  isn't  every  day  that  the  vice  president  of 
the  tJnlted  States  denounces  the  president  of 
Tale  University  and  suggests  that  the  alimini 
unite  to  get  rid  of  him. 

But  then  it  isn't  every  day  that  the  vice 
president  of  the  UtUted  States  is  a  whizbang 
like  Spiro  T.  Agnew  and  the  president  of  Yale 
University  Is  as  fatuous  as  Kingman  Brewster. 

What  Brewster  did  to  get  on  Agnew's  list 
was  give  aid  and  cotnfort  to  the  student  red- 
hots  who  have  been  trying  to  subvert  justice 
in  the  case  of  the  Black  Panthers  being  tried 
in  New  Haven  for  murder  and  kidnaping. 

When  the  students  went  Into  their  mitlal 
frenzy,  Brewster  maintained  the  cool  for 
which  he  has  been  celebrated  In  the  ranks 
of  university  administrators. 
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But  aa  the  ferocity  of  the  tudent  demon- 
•trktiODS  mounted,  Brewste'  weat  off  tbe 
deep  end.  Wbere  be  bad  sta|-ted  counseling 
faith  in  tbe  Judicial  system,  he  ended  ex- 
pressing skepticism  that  bLM:k  revolution- 
aries could  get  a  fair  trial  ur  der  the  present 
system. 

And  be  went  on  to  promise  total  university 
coo|>eration  in  bousing  and  feeding  the  thou- 
sands of  outside  helLralsers  expected  in  New 
Haven  for  a  long  May  Day  weekend  of  at- 
tempted Intimidation  of  the  court  and  Jury. 

Thus  Brewster  Joins  the  lung  list  of  uni- 
versity nabobs  who  have  thrcwn  the  prestige 
of  their  standing  behind  U  e  fevered  non- 
sense of  adolescent  mobs. 

And  Yale  Joins  the  lengthe  ling  list  of  pre- 
Tlously  prestigious  Institut  ons  which  no 
longer  are  quite  so  attracti' e  as  places  for 
the  nurture  of  young  minds. 

The  Panther  murder  case  centers  on  the 
death  of  Ales  Rackley,  a  Pinther  member 
who  wound  up  shot.  One  c  f  the  principal 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  Is  George  Sams 
Jr..  a  Panther  who  already  has  pleaded  guilty 
to  second-degree  murder  in  1  he  case. 

In  a  bail  hearing  last  week  Sams  told  of 
being  present  In  a  New  H  iven  apartment 
where  Rackley  was  tied  sprea  1-eagle  on  a  bed 
while  chairman  Bobby  Seale  questioned  him. 
Rackley  was  accused  of  being  a  police  In- 
former. The  dialogue,  accordi  ng  to  Sams"  tes- 
timony, went  like  this. 

Seale :  "Are  you  the  pig?" 

Rackley:  "No.  sir.  chairman.  I  am  not  'he 
pig." 

Seale:  'What  do  you  do  with  a  pig?  A  pig 
Is  a  pig.  Off  ( kill )  the  ( obscer  ity ) ." 

Whereupon  three  of  the  <  lefendants  took 
Rackley  out  and  shot  him.  ac  x)rdlng  to  testi- 
mony. A  second  Panther  named  as  an  execu- 
tioner also  has  pleaded  gv  llty  to  second- 
degree  murder  and  Is  expecte  I  to  testify  later. 

Now  It  would  seem  that  i  rlth  eye-witness 
evidence  like  that  in  hand,  i  trial  should  be 
held  to  determine  the  trut  i  of  the  allepi- 
tlons. 

But  according  to  the  Yal  •  students — and 
according  to  Yale  President  Jrewster.  appar- 
ently— the  trial  should  not  le  held  at  all. 

Perhaps  Bre«-ster  is  right  i  nd  the  Panthers 
In  New  Haven  can't  get  a  f  ilr  trial.  If  they 
can't.  It  is  very  likely  becaus<  i  the  students  in 
Brewster's  charge,  and  the  01  itsiders  of  whom 
he  Is  so  solicitous,  have  created  such  a  cli- 
mate of  intimidation  that  the  Jury  might 
feel  In  danger  of  being  over  whelmed  by  mob 
violence,  and  temper  lis  Jv  dgment  accord- 
ingly. 


"PUGWASH"  DIALOGI5 
SOVIETS  AND  PRIVA'  "E 


BETWEEN 
;  CITIZENS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsuNi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR  SSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  Jl.  1970 


Mr.  rlARICK.  Mr.  Sptaker.  meetings 
tinder  the  giilse  of  peaie  dialogs  and 
disarmament  continue  n  the  United 
States  between  Soviets  ajid  private  D.S. 
citizens. 

While  peace  and  u  dsrstanding  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  iWest  are  com- 
mendable, and  to  some  ^ay  be  profit- 
able, many  wonder  whal  sovereign  the 
private  Americans,  fundei  with  tax-free 
foundation  funds,  repress  nt  and  wheth- 
er their  goal  is  peace  in  tbe  American 
vernacular  or  peace  und^r  the  Commu- 
nist rhetoric:  that  is.  femoval  of  all 
opposition  to  international  communism. 

Or  are  the  Pugwash  conferences  mere- 
ly SALT  taalks  by  the  patty  not  In  pow- 
er— a  parallel  govemmcit.  We  do  not 
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know  but  the  Soviets  must,  otlierwise 
they  would  not  participate. 

I  include  several  news  clippings  and 
the  Washington  Report  of  the  American 
Security  Council  for  May  4,  1970,  as  fol- 
lows : 

IFrcm  the  New  Vcrk  Times,  Apr  24,  1970 1 
Soviet  Names  10  roa  Fobum  Hers 

Moscow,  April  23.— The  Soviet  Union  to- 
day made  public  the  names  of  its  10-man 
delegation  that  will  take  part  in  a  public 
discussion  with  American  public  figures 
next  week  in  New  York. 

The  conference,  organized  by  the  Fund 
for  Peace,  a  New  York  foundation,  will  take 
place  on  April  29  in  the  New  York  Hilton 

The  Soviet  group  will  be  headed  by  Mik- 
hail D.  Mllllonshchlkov.  a  Vice  Presl  lent  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  chairman  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Russian  Repub- 
lic. A  56-year-old  physicist.  Dr.  Millionsh- 
chikov  has  been  active  in  the  Pugwash 
conferences  of  scientists  from  East  and 
West. 

Others  In  the  delegation  are:  Georgl  A. 
Arbatov.  director  of  the  U.S.A.  Institute  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  a  consultant 
to  the  Central  Committee  apparatus. 

Nikolai  N.  Inozemtsved.  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  World  Economics  and  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  former  deputy  editor 
of  Pravda. 

Gennadi  Gerasimov.  e  commentator  for 
the  Novostl  Press  Agency. 

Mikhail  I  Zakhmatov,  a  department  head 
In  the  USA  Institute,  specializing  In  Ea^st- 
West  trade. 

Vltaly  V.  Zhurkln.  a  department  head  In 
the  U.S_A.  Institute  dealing  with  American 
foreign  relations. 

Dmitri  Muravyev,  general  secretary  of  the 
Institute  of  Soviet-American  relations,  a 
nongovernmental  friendship  society. 

Aleksel  Ki'dryavtsev,  a  specialist  In  urban 
planning  and  construction. 

Yevgenl  M.  Primakov.  Pravda  correspond- 
ent for  the  Middle  East. 

Georgl  Skorov.  an  expert  on  economic 
problems  of  developing  countries. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16.  1970] 

Leading  VS.  and  Sovirr  CmzrNs  To  Hold 

Talks  Heke 

Moscow,  March  15. — The  Soviet  Union  has 
agreed  to  send  a  prominent  delegation  to 
New  York  next  month  to  Join  American 
public  figures  In  an  extraordinary  public  dis- 
cussion of  such  problems  as  arms  control, 
pollution.  East- West  uade  and  peace-keep- 
ing. 

Joseph  P.  Lyford,  president  o*f  the  Fund 
for  Peace,  a  New  York  foundation  that  has 
organized  the  National  Convocation  on  the 
Challenge  of  Building  Peace,  made  the  an- 
nouncement of  Soviet  participation  after  a 
week  of  talks  with  the  authorities  here. 

He  said  that  Premier  Aleksel  N.  Kosygln 
had  sent  him  a  message  asserting  that  "be 
supported  fully  the  convocation  and  regarded 
It  as  an  important  step  to  Improve  Soviet- 
American  relations." 

BALL    A    chairman 

The  American  co-chairmen  of  the  meeting 
are  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  president  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways,  and  George  W.  Ball, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  In  banking  and  finance 
are  on  the  ftmd's  directorate. 

The  convocation  is  to  be  held  on  April  29 
at  the  New  York  Hilton.  It  is  believed  that 
this  will  be  the  first  public  discussion  of  Im- 
portant Issues  by  prominent  figures  from 
both  countries.  The  panel  sessions  will  be 
open  to  the  press  and  television  as  well  as 
to  the  public,  Mr.  Lyford  said. 

In  the  past.  Soviet  and  American  scientists 
and  educators  have  met  privately  at  the 
Pxigrwash  sessions — nongovernmental  confer- 
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ences  to  discuss  security  In  the  nuclear  age — 
and  other  such  off-the-record  meetings.  So- 
viet authorities  have  generally  not  agreed  to 
public  debates  abroad  because  of  concern 
that  they  would  be  pressured  to  allow  similar 
public  discussion  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Lyford  said  there  was  no  Indication  that  the 
Russians  planned  to  reciprocate  this  time. 

ON    LEAVX   FaOM   COLLEGE 

Mr.  Lyford,  on  leave  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  said  that  financial 
backing  for  the  convocation.  Including  the 
expo.i.^cs  of  the  14  to  16  Soviet  delegates, 
had  been  raised  from  "thousands  of  citizen - 
contributors  and  from  more  than  40  major 
United  Slates  corporations." 

Among  the  corporations  are  American  Air- 
lines, the  Bank  of  America,  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany, the  Chrysler  Corporation.  Corning 
Glass  and  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons. 

This  amount  of  support,  Mr.  Lyford  said. 
is  -  an  unmistakable  indication  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  American  people — includ- 
ing the  business  community — Is  Impatient 
for  an  end  to  the  cold  war." 

"There  is  an  obvious  and  growing  public 
demand,"  he  continued,  "for  some  practical 
suggestions  from  the  best  minds  In  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  to 
how  all  of  us  are  going  to  survive  In  an  age 
of  nuclear  weapons,  pollution  and  threat- 
ened starvation  In  the  vmderdeveloped  na- 
tions." 

According  to  the  agreement  worked  out 
with  three  Soviet  organizations.  14  to  16 
persons  will  be  sent  to  participate  In  the 
panel  discussions.  The  Soviet  side  can  also 
submit  position  papers  on  various  aspects  of 
the  panels. 

RICRABDSON  TO  SPEAK 

Although  this  Is  a  nongovernmental  con- 
vocation, Mr.  Lyford  said  that  the  Fund  for 
Peace  had  received  full  cooperation  from  the 
State  Department.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  has  agreed  to  give  the 
luncheon  speech. 

On  April  30,  tbe  participants  will  continue 
their  discussions  outside  New  York  City,  and 
the  Soviet  side  will  make  special  appearances 
around  the  country  as  well.  No  specific  Itin- 
erary has  been  decided. 

The  three  Soviet  sponsoring  organizations 
are  the  Institute  of  the  U  S.A.  and  the  Insti- 
tute on  World  Economy  and  International 
Relations — both  divisions  of  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences — and  the  Institute  of  Soviet- 
American  Relations,  one  of  the  various  Soviet 
"friendship"  organizations. 

So  far,  Georgel  A.  Arbatov,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  the  U.S.A.,  Nikolai  N.  Inozemtsev, 
director  of  the  Institute  on  World  Economy, 
and  Academician  Nikolai  N.  Blokhln,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Soviet-American  Re- 
lations, have  Indicated  that  they  would  par- 
ticipate. 

Among  others  expected  are  Dzherman  M. 
GvlshlaiU.  deputy  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  for  Science  and  Technology,  and 
Dr.  Mikhail  D.  Mllllonshchlkov,  a  specialist 
in  arms  control.  The  rest  of  the  delegation 
will  be  announced  before  the  end  of  this 
month.  Mr.  Lyford  said. 

Among  the  American  participants  are  the 
following: 

Zblgniew  K.  Brzezinskl,  director  of  Colum- 
bia 'Jniversity's  Institute  on  Communist  Af- 
fairs. 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard. 

Jerome  B.  Wlesner  of  Massachtisetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  science  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

Adrian  S  Fisher,  former  deputy  director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Cyrus  Vance,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

Michael  Blumenthal.  president  of  Bendlz 
International. 
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Willis  Armstrong,  president  of  the  United 
States  Council  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Robert  V.  Roosa,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs. 

Edward  J.  Logue,  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer.  New  York  State  Urban  Devel- 
opment Corporation, 

Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 

Barry  Commoner,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Biology  of  Natural  Systems. 

Franklin  A.  Long,  director  of  program  on 
science,  technology  and  society,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  president  of  tbe 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Mr.  Lyford  said  that  it  was  hoped  that  the 
panel  discussions  would  stllow  recommenda- 
tions to  be  drafted  for  Joint  action  programs 
by  the  two  countries. 

The  Soviet  side  is  expected  to  use  the  con- 
vocation to  press  In  particular  the  Soviet 
criticism  of  American  restrictions  on  East- 
West  trade  and  to  Indicate  Soviet  unhap- 
plness  with  the  Nixon  Administration's  de- 
cision to  deploy  defensive  and  offensive  mis- 
siles while  talks  on  limiting  strategic  arms 
are  continuing. 

[From  Human  Events,  May  16,  1970] 
PvGWASH  Conference  at  Princbton:   Lead- 
ing "Peac:e"  Workers  Meet  Secretly  With 

Soviets 

(By  Alice  Wldener) 

The  Fund  for  Peace,  a  conglomerate  of  pac- 
ifist, leftist  and  world  government  organiza- 
tions, says  Its  creation  was  "spurred"  by  Dr. 
Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  former  science  adviser  to 
President  Kennedy,  Pugwash  Group  member 
and  advocate  of  unilateral  U.S.  disarmament, 
ard  by  Sen.  .  Both  are  waging  cam- 
paigns against  expansion  of  ABM  and  devel- 
opment of  the  MIRV.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
developing  both  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

On  AprU  39,  at  the  New  York  Hilton,  the 
Fund  for  Peace  held  a  Second  National  Con- 
vocation on  the  Challenge  of  Building  Peace 
under  the  co-chairman  of  Najeeb  Halaby, 
president  of  Pan  American  World  Airways 
and  the  Hon.  George  Ball.  Among  a  star- 
studded  list  of  sponsors  were  such  prominent 
figures  as  Averell  Harrlman  and  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg. 

Timed  to  coincide  with  tbe  SALT  talks  In 
Vienna  between  the  U.8.  and  USSR,  the  Fund 
for  Peace  Convocation  cooperated  with  tbe 
Pugwash  Group  and  was  attended  by  several 
Russians  holding  high  posts  In  the  Soviet 
goveriunent  and  Russian  Communist  party. 
Tbe  luncheon  speaker  was  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 

The  press  covered  that  event,  but  gave 
scant  coverage  to  the  all-day  panel  sessions 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  cover- 
age at  all  of  the  private,  secret  Pugwash  con- 
ference between  Convocation  principals  and 
the  Soviets  at  Princeton  University  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  on  AprU  30. 

There  some  extremely  influential  private 
American  citizens  met  with  the  Soviets  to 
discuss  such  sensitive  subjects  as  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament.  Among  the  Americans 
present  were  Dr.  George  Klstlakowsky,  who 
wUl  follow  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  In 
testimony  affecting  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bUl  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  this  month,  and  active  Pugwash 
members  Drs.  Bernard  Feld  of  Harvard  and 
Franklin  A.  Long  of  Cornell. 

Former  Deputy  Director  Adrian  S.  Fisher  of 
tbe  U.6.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  took  part  and  so  did  former  U.S.  Sen. 
Joseph  Clark,  now  president  of  World  Feder- 
alists U8.A.  In  tbe  Soviet  group  at  the  secret 
Pugwash  meeting  were  Dr.  Nikolai  N.  Ino- 
zemtsev and  Dr.  Oeorgy  A.  Arbatov  and  Mik- 
hail D.  Mllllonshchlkov,  all  members  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 
AU  the  Americans  present  are  passionate 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"peace"  advocates  and  most  of  them  are  bit- 
ter opponents  of  the  American  military-In- 
dustrial complex.  Dr.  Franklin  Long  has  said 
our  national  security  should  be  taken  out  of 
U.S.  government  control  and  turned  over  to 
private  groups.  Dr.  Bernard  Feld  has  said 
scientists  should  raise  their  voices  so  as  to 
remove  our  military  from  positions  where 
they  can  influence  tbe  government. 

Under  our  Oonstltutlon,  the  President  Is 
commander-in-chief  of  our  military  and 
Congress  provides  for  the  common  defense; 
thus  we  are  guaranteed  civilian  control  over 
the  military.  For  "the  people"  or  "private 
groups"  to  take  direct  control  would  entail  a 
revolutionary  takeover  necessitating  a  coup 
d'etat  to  alter  our  form  of  government.  This 
Is  precisely  what  the  Soviets  want. 

While  our  government  Is  conducting  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Is  It  wise  or  proper  for  private  Ameri- 
can citizens,  some  of  whom  have  been  privy 
to  claaalfled  Information,  to  be  trying  to 
negotiate  privately  with  Russian  citizens  who 
are  government  officials  unable  to  act  solely 
in  a  private  capacity? 

Of  course  the  Princeton  Pugwash  secret 
meeting  was  legal;  but  was  It  appropriate  or 
wise,  especially  since  several  of  the  American 
participants  are  advising  members  of  Con- 
gress on  aims  control  and  disarmament? 

The  Congressional  Record  sho-vs  that  in 
current  debate  on  Capitol  HUl  ooncerdlng 
ABM  and  MIRV,  Senators  are  relying  heavily 
on  "expert"  advice  from  Pugwash  Group 
members  Jerome  Wlesner,  Bernard  Feld,  Paul 
Doty  and  Franklin  Long 

The  Pvigwash  Group  was  set  up  In  1957  to 
bypass  our  government  In  private  negotia- 
tions with  Soviet  and  other  Communist  sci- 
entists and  intellectuals.  The  stated  aim  now 
m  1970  of  the  Fund  for  Peace  Is  to  follow  Dr. 
Wlesner's  call  for  "building  a  peace  constit- 
uency" in  our  country.  Sounds  fine,  but  the 
big  question  Is:  What  kind  of  constituency? 

Dr.  Wlesner  told  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  last  Decem- 
ber, that  "antl-commttnlsm  has  become  so 
virulent  In  the  UJ3.  that  It  will  almost  cer- 
tainly one  day  be  viewed  as  a  mental  disease 
which  led  the  nation  to  self-destructive 
acts," 

Dr.  Wlesner  didn't  say  a  word  about  viru- 
lent antl-capltallsm  among  a  handful  ol 
Kremlin  dictators  that  led  them  to  Uquldate 
millions  of  Russians  and  enslave  mlUlons  of 
Polee.  Hungarians.  East  Germans,  Ukrainians, 
Rumanians  and  Czechs  behind  an  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Neither  I>r.  Wlesner  nor  Sen.  Fulbrlght 
has  branded  anti-caplta'.lsm  as  a  mental 
disease. 

Maybe  the  vast  majority  of  us  Americans, 
statinch  antl-Communlsts.  are  Indeed  loony 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Pugwash  Group,  but  we're 
not  loony  enough.  I  hope,  to  clip  the  wings  of 
the  American  eagle  so  that  It  Is  turned  Into 
a  sitting  duck. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Report,  May  4,  1970] 
A  Proitlx  op  Dstxattsm:    Dismantlinc 

Thx  Nation's  Dkpknsis 
History  shows  that  soft  thinking  and 
fainthearted  leadership  form  a  path  to  na- 
tional destruction.  Students  of  the  Roman 
civilization  point  to  the  Roman  Senate's  loss 
of  the  will  to  win  as  a  major  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.  At  the  last,  tbe 
Senate  seemed  to  serve  the  barbarian  aggres- 
sors rather  than  the  national  Interest  of 
Rome. 

A  generation  ago,  the  representatives  of  the 
French  people  took  refuge  in  a  Maglnot  Line 
mentality,  saying  that  the  shift  In  the  stra- 
tegic balance  to  Nazi  Germany  would  not 
endanger  France.  They  rejected  i^peals  for 
stronger  defenses,  arguing  that  new  cycles 
of  weapons  took  money  needed  for  social 
purposes  and  insisting  that  there  was  no 
absolute  security  In  more  weapons.  ITiey 
sought  peace  through  negotiation  and  favored 
concessions  such  as  were  made  at  Munich. 
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Today,  many  thoughtful  Americans  mi9 
deeply  concerned  that  a  simllsr  mood  is  set* 
tUng  over  the  United  States.  They  are 
alarmed  at  the  growth  of  the  anti-prepared- 
ness sentiment  in  the  US.  Senate  and  ths 
Impact  of  this  sentiment  upon  sections  of 
public  opinion.  They  fear  a  rapid  decomposi- 
tion of  American  morale  as  a  result  of  de- 
featism among  men  in  high  places — defeatism 
masked  as  a  "struggle  for  peace." 

For  many  months,  senator  after  senator 
has  chipped  away  at  various  feattires  of  the 
nation's  defenses — at  aircraft  carriers,  the 
C-6A  transport,  the  Army's  new  battle  tank, 
military  aid  to  allies,  an tl -ballistic  missiles, 
selective  service,  ROTC,  fighter-bombers, 
and  numerous  other  weapons  and  programs 
basic  to  tbe  security  of  this  nation.  Oom- 
panies  which  produce  weaponry  needed  for 
national  safety  have  been  libeled  as  mer- 
chants of  death.  American  soldiers  in  the 
field,  fighting  an  utterly  unprincipled  enemy 
that  resorts  to  trickery  and  terrorism,  have 
been  criticized  for  making  the  tough  battle- 
field decisions  that  combat  troops  must  make 
if  they  hoi>e  to  stay  alive. 

This  harassment  of  the  nation's  defense 
forces  apparently  Is  only  the  begliuiing.  Some 
people,  It  seems,  won't  be  satisfied  until  the 
American  defense  establishment  Is  disman- 
tled. In  this  connection.  It  Is  instructive  to 
review  the  massive  opposition  to  the  ABM 
(antl-balllstlc  missiles)  and  MIRV  (multiple 
warhead  missiles ) . 

PKESStnu  TO  ctrr  depxnsbs 
Pressure  for  a  slowdown  in  America's  de- 
fense effort  Is  Intense  and  comes  from  many 
sources.  For  example,  a  group  of  Americans 
met  at  Arden  House,  Harrlman,  N.Y.,  March 
31-Aprll  2  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Assembly  of  Columbia  University  to  con- 
sider arms  limitation.  At  the  concltislon  of 
their  meeting  they  Issued  a  statement,  say- 
ing: "We  ask  the  President  to  defer  for  six 
months  the  impending  deployment  of  mtiltl- 
ple  Independently  targetable  re-entry  ve- 
hicles (MIRV)." 

Tbe  BOBV  missUes  constitute  one  of  the 
few  areas  in  which  the  United  States  Is 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  U.S.  halt  at 
this  time  might  probably  give  tbe  Sorieta  a 
chance  to  catch  up  with  the  United  States. 
Thus  a  halt  could  well  be  a  military  tech- 
nological disaster  for  the  United  States. 

The  American  Assembly  describes  itself 
as  a  "non-partisan  educational  institution." 
But  consider  the  signers  of  the  anti-MIRV 
statement.  One  of  them  was  Adam  Yarmo- 
llnsky,  former  assistant  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara.  Mr.  YarmoUnsky 
was  a  guiding  spirit  behind  the  campaign  to 
muzzle  tbe  military  In  the  early  1960's. 
Another  signer  was  Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

a  leading  contributor  to  Sen. antl-ABM 

book  published  In  1969.  Two  other  contribu- 
tors   to    the   volume    also    .signed    the 

American  Assembly  report.  A  close  reading 
of  tbe  entire  list  of  signers  shows  that  it 
was  a  "stacked  deck"  and  blatantly  pcuilsan. 

BtTNDT'B    VIEWS 

Arguments  against  a  strong  stand  on  na- 
tional defense  find  Innumetable  outlets.  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  former  adviser  In  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  ad  m  I  n  totratlona  and  now 
president  of  tbe  Ford  Foundation,  testified 
In  Washington  on  the  "arms  race."  Predict- 
ably, he  urged  suspension  of  deployment  of 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons. 
He  was  quick  to  recommend  American  con- 
cessions, saying  tot  Instance,  that  "If  we  are 
to  get  an  early  limit  on  SS-9  (Rusalan 
missile)  deployment,  we  ourselves  must  put 
MIRV  on  the  bargaining  table."  Mr.  Bundy 's 
most  curious  statement,  however,  was  his 
comment  that  "there  are  times  and  topics  for 
toughness  with  Moaoow,  but  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  talks  In  AprU  Is  not  one  of 
them."  That  will  strike  many  cltlsens  as 
strange  advice.  Mr.  Bundy  recommends  that 
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the  US.  not  be  tough  In  talks  that  affect 
the  security— the  lives— of  (he  American  peo- 
ple Doe*  he  Imagine  that  the  SovieU  will 
cease  to  be  tough  In  thelij  demands? 

An  air  ot  unrealUm  periaeatee  the  state- 
ments of  anU-preparednesi  elements  in  the 

country.  Congressman of  said  in 

April  that  he  saw  no  necl  for  the  VS.  to 
iMlntaln  15  aircraft  carriers  "since  none  of 
the  communist  nations  ha'e  any  attack  car- 
riers •■  One  wonders  whether  Rep. meant 

what  he  said.  Does  he  belle  ?e  the  U.S.  should 
tcTHp  the  weapons  systeir  in  which  It  has 
rclear  lead  over  the  Scviet  Union?  The 
interior  logic  of  his  sUtetnent  is  that  the 
US  shouldn't  maintain  carriers  because  it 
has  an  advantage  over  the  Soviets  in  carrier 
deployment.  Thafs  a  surs  prescrlpUon  for 
second  class  status  In  the  world.  If  not  out- 
right  defeat  by  the  USSR. 

NAIVETE    IN    THE    SEN.ATE 

For  naivete,  Americans  have  only  to  read 
the  comments  of  Sen. .  In  a  recent  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  ABM  ana  MIRV.  Sen.  — - 
remarked:  "I  believe  that  the  Soviet  people 
certainly  cannot  want  to  c  )ntlnue  the  spend- 
InK  of  biUlons  of  doUars  o  :i  nuclear  weapons 
when  they  could  best  pit  that  money  to 
better  use."  ^    _     •  . 

Since  when  have  the  wl  shes  of  "the  Soviet 
people"  ever  mattered  far  anything  in  the 
shaping  of  Soviet  policy   ir  progran.s. 

Certainly.  Sen  mist  be  aware  that 

there  is  no  representatii  e  government— no 
voice  of  the  people-in  thf  Soviet  Union  and 
that  the  partv.  mlUtary  ind  organizational 
hlerarchs  make  all  the  desislons.  irrespective 
of  what  the  people  want.  Indeed,  there  Is  no 
free  press  and  no  freedon  of  petition,  so  the 
real  desires  of  the  Soviet  i  .copies  cannot  even 
b«  arUculated  or  find  esiiresslon  at  the  na- 
tional  level.    Thus   Sen.    quesUon   can 

be  seen  as  an  extraordli*u7  ?'«<:«  °^  irrele- 
vance, which  is  damaging  because  It  otecures 
the  nattire  of  the  threat  facing  the  United 
States.  ^  , 

The  thought  processes  of  the  members  or 
the  antl -preparedness  bloc  understandably 
•trlke  reaUstlc  clUzens  as  strange  indeed. 
Take,   for    example,    the   statement  of   Sen. 

that  "more  nuclear  jweapons  do  not  buy 

more  security."  Statements  to  this  effect  have 
been  Issued  by  many  of  tl  le  opponents  of  new 

defensive     systems.    Whit    does    Sen.    

mean?  Is  the  statement  logical?  Suppose  a 
senator  were  to  say  "nore  hospitals  don't 
buy  better  medical  caJ  e."  Would  anyone 
beUeve  him?  Logically,  nuclear  weapons  are 
as  to  national  security  as  hospitals  are  to 
medical  care.  In  the  cas4  of  weaponry,  there 
is  an  additional  element,  namely  that  the 
adversaries  of  the  United  States — the  enemies 
of  American  freedom— <  ire  Increasing  their 
stock  of  nuclear  weapois.  RelaUvely.  there- 
fore the  US.  has  a  smaller  stockpile  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  logH«l  conclusion  to  te 
drawn  from  this  situation  is  that  Americas 
security  Is  diminishing.  Hence  the  need  for 
the  ABM.  MIRV  and  other  offensive  and 
defensive  systems. 

THE    BREZHNEV    VIEW 

The  intense  antagonfem  to  strengthened 
American  defenses  has  e«en  reached  the  point 
where  the  editors  of  Tie  Sew  York  Times 
avert  ( as  they  did  in  reference  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  SALT  talks  April  16)  that  'hopes 
for  halting  the  nuclear  I  mlssUe  race  ride  for 
the  moment  with  the  Sdvlet  delegation. "  The 
Times  followed  this  upi  with  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev's sUtement  that  prtjspects  for  the  SALT 
talks  would  be  favorable  "If  American  opin- 
ion succeeds  in  overcoiqlng  resistance  by  the 
arms  manufacturers  and  the  military."  It  is 
interesting  to  wonder  w-t^at  might  have  been 
the  UB.  public  reacUoq  in  1941  if  a  leading 
American  newspaper  had  indicated  the  VS. 
was  doing  nothing  to  halt  an  arms  race  and 
quoted  the  Imperial  Japanese  government  as 
saying  that  peace  proapwrts  would  be  good  If 
American  shipbuilders  and  the  military  could 
be  overcome. 
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It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  editors  of  The 
Times  don't  share  the  realistic  views  of  C.  L. 
Sulzberger.  The  Times'  chief  correspondent. 
In  a  dispatch  from  Belgium  this  spring.  Mr. 
Sulzberger  declared:  "The  menace  against 
America  Is  being  heightened  while  Moscow 
seeks  to  continue  the  impression  that  it 
sticks  to  the  Khrushchev  era  strategy.  .  .  . 
More  and  more  ICBMs  are  aimed  at  the 
United  Stotes  which  is  Increasingly  In  the 
front  line." 

Such  is  the  situation  the  United  SWtes 
faces  in  the  world  today.  The  American 
people  live  in  a  global  environment  of  In- 
creasing danger  from  the  nuclear-armed 
Soviet  Union. 

The  facts  of  the  changing  strategic  balance 
have  been  spelled  out  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  authoritative  strategic 
studies  groups  In  the  U.S.  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless,  the  anti-preparedness 
elements  choose  to  Ignore  the  accumulation 
of  facts  concerning  the  nuclear  and  missile 
threats.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  as- 
pect of  the  entire  anti-preparedness  drive  U 
the  extent  to  which  the  dlsarmers  are  willing 
for  the  country  to  go.  The  battle  against  the 
ABM  and  MIRV— and  the  campaigns  against 
conventional  weapons  such  as  aircraft  car- 
riers, transport  planes  and  heavy  tanks — Is 
but  a  prelude  to  the  central  assault  on  Amer- 
ica's basic  deterrent  power  against  commu- 
nist agsresslon. 
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BREWSTER  AGAINST  TIDE  IN 
TWO  WARS 


THE    M'OOVERN    VIEW 

Sen.  revealed  the  fuU   scope  of  the 

disarmers  hopes  and  plans  April  9  In  debate 
In  the  Senate  on  an  antl-MIRV  resolution. 
For  the  first  time,  a  memljer  of  the  Senate 
anti-preparedness  bloc  called  for  dismantling 
of  a  key  portion  of  the  nation':  defenses 
against  Soviet  aggression. 

"I   think   we   are   forced   to   consider  this 

year."  said  Sen.  ,  "whether  it  would  not 

be  wise  to  allow  the  phasing  out  of  the  en- 
tire fixed  site  ICBMs.  At  the  very  least  we 
should  forgo  expenditures  on  futile  im- 
provements In  the  Minuteman  force  pending 
an  investigation  of  whether  land  based  mis- 
siles can  be  a  viable  comoonent  <  f  our  retal- 
iatory forces  in  the  future."  He  called  for 
a  flat  prohibition  on  funds  for  the  Minute- 
man  procurement  program. 

There's  no  mistaking  Sen. 's  intent,  for 

he  emohaslzed  that  he  favors  "phasing  out" 
the  Minuteman.  Hopefully,  the  meaning  of 
this  statement  will  not  be  lost  on  the  Amer- 
ican public.  The  Minuteman  missiles  are  an 
absolutely  indispensable  element  In  the  na- 
tion's defense  against  surprise  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States.  If  the  B41nute- 
man  force  were  eliminated,  the  American 
people  would  be  naked  to  direct  and  disas- 
trous destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  men 
In  the  Kremlin. 

That  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
make  such  an  appalling  proposal  is  a 
frightening  revelation  of  the  lengths  to 
which  the  anti-preparedness  bloc  Is  prepared 
to  go.  It  would  almost  seem  that  some  mem- 
bers of  this  bloc  have  concluded  that  the 
struggle  against  the  Soviet  empire  ta  hope- 
less and.  secretly,  are  prepared  to  make  the 
American  people  adjust  and  accommodate 
themselves    to    Soviet    domination. 

The statement  plainly  Indicates  that 

the  pressure  Is  on  for  unilateral  disarm- 
ament by  the  United  States— a  one-sided 
abandonment  of  nuclear  defenses  which 
would  leave  the  United  States  weak  and  ulti- 
mately helpless.  It  U  hard  to  believe  that 
the  American  people  approve  of  unilateral 
disarmament  or  accept  the  Idea  of  a  Soviet 
victory  in  the  cold  war.  Yet  that  Is  the 
direction  in  which  Sen.  and  other  dls- 
armers and  defeatists  are  pushing  the 
United  States.  The  American  people  must 
make  their  voices  heard.  They  must  support 
national  defense  programs  if  the  Munich 
men  of  our  time  are  not  to  triumph.  (An- 
thony Harrigan.  Managing  Bdltor.) 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  following  article  wUl  be  of  interest 
to  many: 

IF-OT     the  W.i3hlngton  (D.C.)  Post,  May  17, 

1970) 

Brewster  Against  Tide  in  Two  Wabs 

(By  J.  R  Wiggins) 

(Note.— The  writer  Is  the  retired  editor  of 

The  Washington  Post  and  now  publisher  of 

the  Ellsworth,  Maine,  American.) 

Kingman  Brewster,  the  president  of  Yale 
University,  went  to  Washington  last  week  to 
persuade  Congress  to  get  the  United  States 
out  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Kingman  Brewster,  chairman  of  the  Yale 
chapter  of  the  America  First  Committee, 
went  to  Washington  In  February  1941,  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  war  in  Europe  by  defeating  Lend-Lease  aid 
to  Britain  (the  Defense  Aid  Act  of  1941). 

Between  these  two  Brewster  visits  to  Wash- 
ington lie  nearly  three  decades  of  an  era  of 
American  internatlonaUsm  marked  by  Roose- 
velt's Ingenious  Lend-Lease  program,  by 
World  War  II.  by  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine,  the  construction  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion the  armed  intervention  In  Lebanon,  the 
defense  of  the  Congo,  the  formation  of  Israel, 
the  Korean  war.  the  foreign  aid  program,  the 
support  of  South  Vietnam  and  a  host  of  other 
acts  and  measures  of  American  intervention. 
Under  five  Presidents— Roosevelt.  Truman. 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson— the 
United  States  used  Its  power  In  behalf  oi 
small  nations  threatened  by  Communist  ag- 
gression. It  acted  with  others  when  possible. 
It  acted  alone  when  necessary.  It  used  diplo- 
matic means  when  feasible.  It  used  military 
means  when  vmavoldable. 

The  tide  of  internationalism  was  rising  in 
America  when  Brewster  went  to  Washington 
in  1941.  He  spoke  for  a  failing  cause.  He 
claimed  then  to  speak  for  the  young;  he  does 
now  The  rhetoric  Is  very  similar  These  few 
paragraphs  from  his  1941  testimony  against 
Lend-Lease.  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  are  Illustrative: 

"I  assume  that  I  have  been  invited  here  to 
present  and  explain  the  point  of  view  of 
those  many  young  citizens  who  oppose  active 
official  participation  In  the  war  abroad,  espe- 
cially as  It  is  implied  In  the  measure  which 
you  are  considering. 

"Although  we  are  Interested  In  today,  quite 
naturally  we  young  citizens  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  kind  of  world  which  we  shall 
inherit,  and  more  particularly  the  kind  of 
America  which  you  will  hand  down  to  us.  ir 
we  are  caUed  upon  as  soldiers  today,  we  shaU, 
of  course,  willingly  carry  out  the  decisions 
and  commands  of  those  in  authority.  But  we 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  kind  of  Amer- 
ica that  we  shall  live  In  as  citizens  tomorrow. 
"We  are  willing,  we  are  eager  to  give  our 
lives  and  our  deaths.  If  need  be.  In  the  service 
of  the  nation.  But  we  do  Insist  that  those 
lives  or  those  deaths  be  not  wasted.  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  this  commute 
for  inviting  one  member  of  our  generation 
to  record  his  opinion  at  a  time  when  the 
course  of  America's  destiny  for  years  to  come 
Is  being  determined. 

"Fundamentally,  we  believe  that  the  peace 
of  this  hemisphere  has  more  to  offer  the 
world  of  tomorrow  than  any  possible  out- 
come of  a  devastating  transoceanic  war. 

"This  position  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion tHat  by  adequate  preparation  on  our 
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part,  the  Arasrlcaa  cannot  be  successfully 
Invaded  from  acroas  the  ocean.  For  all  the 
attempts  of  certain  people  to  make  It  look 
otherwise,  this  assumption  does  not  rest  on 
any  faith  In  the  word  of  the  dictators.  It 
springs,  rather   from  a  faith   in  ourselves. 

"If  a  transatlantic  war  is  to  be  waged,  we 
would  rather  make  the  enemy  cross  the  water 
to  try  to  land.  We  cannot  understand  the 
logic  of  those  who  say  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  any  enemy  from  our  own 
shores,  yet  say  that  we  can  wipe  the  strong- 
est military  power  In  the  world  off  the  face 
of  Europe — and  all  without  sending  a  single 
American  soldier  abroad." 

".  .  .  one  thing  is  common  to  the  great 
majority  If  not  all  people  of  my  age.  We  are 
resentful  of  the  deceit  and  subterfuge  which 
have  characterized  the  politics  of  foreign 
policy.  We  have  not  been  moved  by.  rather 
we  have  been  impatient  with,  the  name- 
calling  and  accusation  technique.  Perhaps 
that  Is  why  we  have  listened  to  Col.  Lind- 
bergh whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not, 
and  have  admired  bis  courage  and  straight- 
forwardness. 

"We  resent  the  unwillingness  of  certain 
people  to  be  honest  and  square  with  the 
public.  We  have  resented  the  use  of  glib 
phrases  Just  because  they  sound  well  even 
though  they  are  loaded  with  dynamite  which 
may  determine  otir  future.  We  resent  the  ef- 
fort to  hide  from  the  American  people  to- 
morrow's consequences  of  what  we  do  to- 
day." 

".  .  .  We  cannot  hope  to  proceed  deliber- 
ately and  proudly  in  a  manner  which  will 
command  respect  and  sacrifice  of  a  whole 
generation  until  this  decision  has  been  made 
openly  and  freely.  I  speak  for  those  young 
citizens  who  have  decided  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can peace  and  sovereignty.  Having  made  that 
decision,  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
measure  under  consideration  ..." 

American  Involvement  in  World  War  n 
was  only  a  few  months  away,  but  Kingman 
Brewster  had  strong  support  In  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  from  Sens. 
Johnson.  Shlpstead.  Clark.  LaFoIlette  and 
others.  Nevertheless.  Congress  approved  the 
Defense  Aid  Act  of  1941. 

I7MKNOWN     ALTESNATIYSS 

History,  as  Lord  Acton  noted,  does  not 
disclose  It*  alternatives.  No  one  can  know 
what  would  have  happened  If  the  United 
States  had  withheld  aid  to  Britain  and 
avoided  involvement  in  World  War  U.  The 
Nazi  colossus  might  still  be  astride  Europe, 
reveling  in  the  sway  of  the  Third  Reich  from 
Norway  to  Italy,  from  Spain  to  Siberia.  A 
European  dark  age  might  still  prevail  over 
the  whole  continent.  The  leaders  of  Euro- 
pean intellecttial  life  might  still  be  In  con- 
centration camps  or  rotting  in  unmarked 
graves. 

The  United  States  might  have  developed 
the  defensive  system  that  Brewster  advo- 
cated. The  Americas  might  have  become 
the  bastion  of  freedom  he  foresaw,  living  in 
a  hostile  Nazi -dominated  world.  They  might 
already  have  fallen  prey  to  Nazism.  They 
might  have  embraced  a  species  of  fascism 
themselves  In  order  to  make  an  adequate  de- 
fense against  totalitarian  foes. 

Or  the  Nazi  system,  by  now.  might  have 
fallen  of  Its  own  weight  of  evil  and  wicked- 
ness, at  some  colossal  cost  in  terms  of  lives 
of  civilized  people  and  the  culture  that  had 
existed  for  thousands  of  years  in  all  of  Eu- 
rope. Who  can  say? 

The  United  States  did  not  accept  the  ad- 
vice of  the  young  Yale  student  who.  In  1941, 
spoke  so  eloquently  for  his  generation — and 
so  accurately  of  the  probable  mlUtary  in- 
volvement that  would  flow  from  aiding 
England. 

Now  be  Is  back  m  Washington  with  more 
advice  for  Congress.  ThU  time  it  Is  the  ad- 
vice that  Congress  should  not  give  military 
aid  to  countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  besieged 
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by  communism.  He  Is  sure,  once  more,  that 
the  contest  does  not  Involve  vital  American 
Interests  worthy  of  the  risks.  But  this  time, 
he  speaks  at  what  may  be  the  close,  Instead 
of  at  the  beginning,  of  America's  era  of  In- 
ternationalism. 

There  probably  Is  more  llkellhod  that  he 
will  be  heard  favorably.  If  he  Is  beard  and 
If  his  views  are  acted  upon,  the  nation  may 
come  as  near  as  a  nation  can  to  discover- 
ing the  alternatives  to  its  1941  decisions.  At 
least  it  will  find  out  the  consequences  of 
withdrawal  in  Asia,  and  be  better  able  to 
Judge  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  withdrawal  from  Europe  In  1941. 

Then,  the  end  of  the  age  of  American  in- 
ternationalism will  have  arrived  and  much, 
but  certainly  not  all.  that  was  done  from 
1941  to  1970  may  be  undone.  The  country 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  accommodate 
itself  to  another  version  of  the  "fortress 
America"  doctrine  that  Brewster  advocated 
in  1941. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Brewster  was  an 
Important  or  decisive  flgtire  In  1941.  or  that 
he  is  an  important  or  decisive  figure  now. 
But  his  two  appearances  In  Washington  may 
be  like  bookmarks  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  the  International  epoch  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

Perhaps  the  American  world  would  have 
been  able  to  adapt  to  the  Nazi  administra- 
tion of  Europe,  and  perhaps  It  will  be  able 
to  accommodate  to  the  Communist  domina- 
tion of  Asia.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  deci- 
sion to  accept  Nazism  In  Europe  would  have 
been  fatal  for  the  United  States,  and  no 
proof  that  the  decisions  to  accept  commu- 
nism in  Asia  will  be  fatal  to  the  United 
States.  Just  as  millions  of  Europeans  would 
have  faced  a  melancholy  future  If  the  deci- 
sion of  1941  had  been  different,  so  will  mil- 
lions of  Asians  face  a  melancholy  future  now 
if  the  decision  Is  to  withdraw  American 
power. 

What  It  wlU  mean  for  the  United  SUtes 
challenges  prediction.  No  doubt  the  cotmtry 
win  experience  a  sensation  of  relief  at  the 
termination  of  the  sacrifice,  the  burdens  and 
the  glories  of  the  age  of  internationalism. 
What  happens  after  that  will  depend  partly 
on  what  forces  in  the  world  assume  the  role 
that  America  abandons,  and  what  role  those 
forces  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  ir«**' 
and  littler  America  that  survives. 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBJI 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  8  carried  an  in- 
teresting and  informative  article  report- 
ing the  resp)onse  of  the  Financial  Execu- 
tive's Institute  to  a  draft  proposal  of  the 
Accounting  Principles  Board.  The  article 
points  out  that  the  highly  respected  FEI 
found  that  "inconsistency  and  extrem- 
isms"  would  result  if  the  proposals  in- 
volving "pooling  of  interest"  in  account- 
ing treatment  of  mergers  were  adopted.  A 
basic  contradiction  is  found  between  the 
Accounting  Principles  Board's  endorse- 
ment of  pooling  in  principle  and  its  pro- 
posals, which  would  eliminate  ^-irtually 
all  poolings  of  interest. 

Because  of  the  very  real  impact  which 
such  a  provision  could  have  on  our  econ- 
omy, this  entire  matter  appears  to  de- 
serve  a  good  deal  more  study.  Certainly, 
the  FEI  report  cited  in  the  article  is  a 
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step  in  the  right  direction  of  such  study. 
I  hope  that  this  study  alerts  the  Account- 
ing Principles  Board  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  the  dan- 
gers of  precipitate  action  in  this  area. 

I  submit  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  be  included   in   the 
Record  : 
Proposed   Stivter   Accountinc   Rotxs   Seen 

Eliminating  Almost  All  Poolings  op  In- 
terest 

New  York. — A  leading  group  of  corporate 
financial  executives  predicted  that  a  pro- 
posed set  of  stlffer  accounting  rules  would 
eliminate  "virtually  all""  poolings  of  Interest, 
the  most  popular  method  of  accounting  for 
business  mergers  In  recent  years. 

The  Financial  E:xecutlves  Institute,  which 
Includes  the  ranking  financial  officers  of 
about  3.000  companies,  charged  that  the  ac- 
counting profession's  top  rule-making  body, 
the  Accounting  Principles  Board,  "contra- 
dicts Itself"  by  endorsing  pooling  in  princi- 
ple, but  attaches  restrictions  that  would 
eliminate  "more  than  95'^c"  of  aU  poolings. 

In  March  the  principles  board  circulated 
for  public  comment  an  "exposure  draft"  of 
new  accounting  rules  for  mergers.  That  draft 
stopped  short  of  banning  poolings  com- 
pletely— as  some  board  members  had  urged — 
but  among  other  curbs.  It  proposed  that 
neither  party  to  a  pooling  be  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  Its  merger  partner. 

The  board's  propoaals  have  been  widely 
opposed  by  businesses  and  In  some  account- 
ing circles.  Much  of  the  opposition  has  fo- 
cused on  the  three-to-one  size  test,  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  easiest  point  of  com- 
promise. Some  critics  have  urged  a  nlne-to- 
one  ratio,  but  the  Financial  Executives  Insti- 
tute has  characterized  any  size  test  as  ar- 
bitrary. 

For  purposes  of  the  ratio,  a  company's  size 
is  measured  by  how  large  a  part  of  the  sur- 
viving concern  the  company's  former  stock- 
holders end  up  owning.  Thus,  if  Company  A, 
with  three  million  shares  outstanding  before 
a  merger.  Issues  an  additional  one  million 
shares  to  acquire  Company  B.  the  size  test 
Is  met :  Company  B's  former  holders  have  one 
million  shares,  and  Company  A's  original 
holders  have  three  mUlion. 

REITERATES  "STRONG  OPPOSITION" 

The  institute  offered  its  comments  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  accounting  board  reiterating 
"strong  opposition"  to  the  proposals.  The  in- 
stitute said  its  estimate  of  how  the  size  test 
would  curtail  poolings  was  based  on  a  retabu- 
lation  of  a  1969  survey  of  member  companies 
That  siu^ey  indicated  that  even  a  nine-to- 
one  size  test  would  eliminate  more  than  80% 
of  all  poolings,  It  said. 

Officials  of  the  Institute  contended  that 
the  accounting  board  had  proposed  its  draft 
without  any  empirical  study  of  the  practical 
impact  of  the  proposals.  The  institute  asked 
that  the  board  go  no  further  without  such  a 
study. 

The  board  Is  scheduled  to  consider  the  ex- 
posure draft  at  Its  meeting  in  late  June.  A 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  18-member  board  is 
required  to  adopt  the  draft  as  a  formal 
opinion  binding  on  the  nation's  accountants. 

Under  existing  rules,  a  pooling  treats  two 
merged  companies  as  thotigh  they  were  al- 
ways combined.  The  two  concerns  not  only 
combine  current  results,  but  also  restate  past 
figures  to  reflect  the  merger.  Tbe  acquiring 
company  carries  its  newly  acquired  assets 
at  the  values  given  them  on  the  old  com- 
pany's books,  no  matter  how  unrealistic.  In 
addition,  the  acquiring  company  isn't  re- 
quired to  amortize — deduct  from  future  earn- 
ings— any  excess  it  paid  for  a  concern  over 
the  book  value  of  its  asaets. 

If  a  merger  isn't  a  pooling,  it  must  be  ac- 
counted for  as  a  "purchase."  Under  that 
method,  according  to  the  exposure  draft,  "all 
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CONGRESSMAN  PETE 
REPORTS  TO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  ABM,  postal  pay  and  rates,  the  SST, 
rapid  transit,  and  new  environmental  Initi- 
atives. 

I  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  let  me 
know  of  your  priorities  of  spending  by  com- 
pleting the  questionnaire  on  the  back  page 
of  this  newsletter. 
Respectfully, 

Pete  McClosket. 
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McCLOSKEY 
YOU 


HON.  PAUL  N.  MtCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALirtoRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Mhy  21.  1970 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
being  elected  to  the  9(lth  Congress,  I  have 
tried  to  send  a  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents at  least  oncd  a  year  and  to  sub- 
mi  t.a  questionnaire  <in  major  issues.  My 
newsletter  of  May  19J70  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted for  the  Recori 
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bese  are  crucial  times, 
weeks  the  Congress 


Deab  Constituent 

During  the  next  sever_^   

faces  a  number  of  critl(}al  Issues  particularly 
with  respect  to  war  ankl  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  In  re-orderlng  sur  national  spending 
priorities. 

We  do  this  prlmaril]  through  the  appro- 
priation process,  a  series  of  bills  appropri- 
ating money  for  each  « gency  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

So  that  you  may  pat  dpate  In  this  process 
of  representative  govirnment.  I  have  in- 
cluded a  questionnair*  on  the  back  page  of 
thU  newsletter,  which  :  hope  you  will  flU  out 
and  return,  IndlcaUng  what  areas  of  spend- 
ing should  be  cut  in  yo  it  Judgment  and  what 
should  be  increased. 

This  year,  total  govirnment  revenues  will 
be  approximately  $200  blUlon,  with  over  $75 
billion  to  be  spent  lor  defense,  including 
an  estimated  $23  biUlon  In  Viet  Nam.  On  the 
last  page,  I  have  set  forth  what  we  spent 
this  year,  the  Presidents  budget  proposal  for 
next  year,  and  the  critical  areas  where  Con- 
gress m\wt  soon  decide  whether  to  spend 
more  or  less  money. 

Last  year,  we  voted  more  money  than  re- 
quested in  social  aecur  ty  ($1.1  billion) ,  water 
pollution  ($586  miino|3) ,  and  In  aid  to  edu- 
cation ($313  million ),  This  year,  the  critical 
areas  include  Viet  NaAi,  Cambodia  and  Laos, 


Work  and  Action  in  Wasminoton 
efforts  to  speed  disengagement  in  VIET  nam 
The  decision  to  send  American  troops  Into 
Cambodia  has  given  sharp  focus  to  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  authority  and  responsi- 
bilities m  Southeast  Asia. 

Congress  in  effect  delegated  its  power  to 
declare  war  to  the  President  under  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  of  July,  1864.  President 
Johnson  In  his  capacity  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  used  this  authority  to  increase  our 
troops  in  Viet  Nam  from  20.000  to  549,000,  as 
well  as  to  conduct  an  air  and  ground  war  In 
Laos  which  was  not  publicly  disclosed  until 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Now  U.S.  troops  have  been 
sent  into  Cambodia,  a  country  whose  neu- 
trality and  sovereignty  we  have  recognized 
since  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  Our  troop 
commanders  have  received  orders  to  burn 
and  destroy  Cambodian  villages  as  well  as 
North  Vietnamese  troop  sanctuaries. 

For  some  months,  I  have  urged  that  the 
Congress  should  face  up  to  its  Constitutional 
responsibilities  to  limit  the  Viet  Nam  war 
spending,  not  as  an  attempt  to  undercut  the 
Presidents  conduct  of  the  war,  but  to  specify 
clearly  the  spending  priorities  within  which 
he  is  free  to  conduct  foreign  policy.  After  8 
years — Congress  has  still  not  assumed  its 
obligation  to  decide  when  and  to  what  de- 
gree the  U.S.  should  engage  In  war— as  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution: 

■Article  /,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution: 
Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  declare  war 
...  to  provide  for  the  common  Defense  and 
general  Welfare  .  .  to  raise  and  support 
Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to 
that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than 
Two  years.  .  .  ." 

Alexander  Hamilton.  In  the  Federalist 
Papers,  arguing  for  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution :  "The  legislature  .  .  .  obliged  to  this 
provision,  once  at  least  in  every  two  years, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  keeping 
a  military  force  on  foot;  and  to  declare  their 
sense  of  the  matter,  by  a  formal  vote  In  the 
face  of  their  constituents.  They  are  not  at 
liberty  to  vest  in  the  executive  department 
permar^ent  funds  for  the  support  of  an  army, 
if  they  were  even  incautioui  enough  to  be 
willing  to  repose  in  it  so  improper  a  confi- 
dence." 

I  have  therefore  sponsored  and  pushed  for 
three  specific  congressional  actions: 

1.  Repeal  of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion, under  which  Congress  In  1964  gave  the 
power  to  the  President  to  repel  "aggression" 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

2.  Amendment  of  the  1971  Military  Pro- 
curement bill  (now  before  us)  to  deny  the 
use  of  any  military  equipment  and  assist- 
ance In  Cambodia.  This  would  not  be  effec- 
tive until  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  (July  1, 
1970),  and  thus  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  President's  announced  Intention  of  with- 
drawal from  Cambodia  prior  to  June  30. 

3.  Limiting  expenditures  In  the  FY  1971 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill  (expected  to 
reach  the  floor  In  June),  to  provide  only 
those  funds  required  for  the  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  combat  and  support  troops 
from  Viet  Nam  and  Laos  by  June  30,  1971. 

reforming  congress TARCrr  FOR  OVEKHAtTL 


don  the  historic  seniority  system  which  has 
resulted  in  an  average  age  of  74  for  our  ten 
most  powerful  committee  chairmen,  and 
three  chairmen  who  are  over  80. 

Ford  appointed  19  Members,  including  my- 
self, to  a  Republican  task  force  to  recom- 
mend an  alternative  system  of  selection.  We 
expect  to  agree  shortly  on  a  new  method  of 
selecting  our  leaders  on  ability  rather  than 
survival.  The  Democrats  subsequently  ap- 
pointed a  similar  task  force,  and  at  long  last, 
real  congressional  reform  appears  possible. 
If  not,  I  suspect  the  voters  will  appropriately 
and  properly  change  the  makeup  of  Con- 
gress In  November. 


SENioRrrr,  secrecy,  and  senilitt 
Several  months  ago,  I  wrote  Republican 
National  Chairman  Rog  Morton  and  Minor- 
ity Leader  Gerry  Ford  tirglng  that  we  aban- 


On  the  Homefront 

AN    individual    CFTIZEN    CAN    AFFECT    THE    I..\W- 

making  process 
Those  who  sometimes  wonder  whether  it 
is  worthwhile  to  write  a  Congressman  may 
take  some  heart  from  the  following  story. 
»  At  a  Constituent  Day  at  Huddart  Park  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  5,  1969,  I  was  approached  by 
Dr.  Sid  Liebes  of  Atherton  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Administration's  pending  pop- 
ulation study  commission  bill  be  amended. 
Dr.  LielDes  felt  that  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mission should  be  broadened  to  Include  study 
of  the  Impact  of  population  growth  on  the 
environment  and  also  appropriate  means  for 
slowing  down  population  growth.  He  handed 
me  a  copy  of  the  bill  on  which  he  had  pen- 
ciled in  the  suggested  additions.  They  seemed 
reasonable,  and  I  agreed  to  do  what  I  could. 
On  returning  to  Washington  the  next  day, 
I  raised  the  question  with  the  subcommittee 
chairman    handling    the    bill.    Congressman 
John    Blatnlk    of   Minnesota.    John    advised 
that  the  seven  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee had  already  considered  and  rejected  the 
suggested  amendments,  but  that  If  I  would 
write  each  of  them  a  letter  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  the  change,  the  subcommittee 
would    reconsider    them    the    next    morning 
during  the  final  drafting  of  the  bill. 

I  hand-carried  a  letter  to  each  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  afternoon.  The  three 
Republican  members  and  several  Democrats 
agreed  to  the  amendments.  The  full  commit- 
tee likewise  agreed,  and  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  February  18, 
1970. 

The  Senate  had  previously  passed  the  orig- 
inal bill,  but  m  conference,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  House  amendments,  and 
on  March  16,  1970,  less  than  four  months 
after  Dr.  Liebes  approached  his  Congressman, 
the  President  signed  his  suggesUons  into  law, 
specifically  saying  that  he  was  "pleased  with 
the  amendments  added  by  the  House." 

EARTH     DAT,     1970 

The  April  22nd  "Earth  Day"  which  Senator 
Nelson  and  I  co-sponsored  resulted  In  the 
participation  of  over  2,000  colleges  and  12,000 
high  schools  throughout  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  thousands  of  elementary  schools. 

Congress  took  a  day  off  In  the  middle  of 
the  week,  and  nearly  every  congressman  re- 
turned to  his  district  for  a  day  of  listening, 
rather  than  lecturing,  to  students,  scientists 
and  community  leaders. 

The  result  was  a  tremendous  input  of 
thoughtful  suggestions  on  new  environmen- 
tal initiatives.  I  received  several  thousand 
letters  from  San  Mateo  County  students  and 
have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
those  which  offered  the  most  specific,  help- 
ful and  concrete  suggestions. 

The  writers  of  those  letters  are  listed  be- 
low: 

Unda  DeBusk.  San  Mateo:  Susan  Thomp- 
son and  Sheryl  Relnke,  San  Mateo;  Mark 
Schlosser  and  Jim  Trumbull,  Menlo  Park; 
Jean  BulUs,  San  Bruno;  Michael  Souza, 
Burlingame;  Denlse  Mercler,  South  San 
Francisco;  Augustus  Cacclottl,  Belmont; 
Sharon  Hammon.  South  San  Francisco;  Mark 
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Balestra,  Atherton;  Jack  Saum,  Mlllbra«; 
Gayle  Stewart,  Paclflca;  Susan  Paar,  Menlo 
Park;  Robbie  Peffer,  San  Bruno;  Wayne 
Stowell.  Redwood  City;  Pete  Amsteln,  Ather- 
ton; Karen  Foster,  Atherton;  Cathy  Olabn, 
Redwood  City;  Kathleen  Coleman,  Woodslde; 
Becky  Pecchenino,  Woodslde;  Theodore  C.  Al- 
way,  Portola  Valley;  Kathy  Hubbell,  Menlo 
Park:  Brian  Jaffe,  Portola  Valley. 
The  best  letters  from  classes  came  from: 
Borel  Middle  School,  Miss  Bauderer's  Eng- 
lish classes,  Menlo  Park;  Alta  Loma  Junior 
High  School,  South  San  Francisco;  Portola 
Valley  Intermediate  School,  Portola  Valley; 
La  Entrada  School,  Menlo  Park;  Sequoia 
Union  High  School,  Redwood  City. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMCRSSSMAM    PXTX    McCLOBKET    ASKS    YOTTR 

OpnnoN  OK  TBK  Issrxs 

MAKE    TOTTB    OPINION    COTTNT JTTST    TEAR    OFF 

THIS    PAGE,    FOLD,    ATm    BTAKP    AJfD    MAIL 

Questionnaire 

1.  Should  Congress  vote  to  rescind  the  GuU 
of  Tonkin  Resolution? 

2.  Should  Congress  vote  to  limit  funding 
of  the  Viet  Nam  War  so  that  all  troope  must 
be  withdrawn  by  June  30, 1971? 

3.  Should  Congress  vote  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18? 

4.  Should  Congress  discard  the  wnlorlty 
system? 

5.  Should  a  constitutional  amendment  be 
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adopted  requiring  retirement  of  Congress- 
men and  Supreme  Court  Judges  at  age  70? 
Spending  priorities 

The  following  table  gives  the  federal  ap- 
propriations during  fiscal  year  1970,  and  also 
the  proposed  1971  budget  (commencing  June 
30, 1970) ,  which  Congress  is  now  considering. 
Please  Indicate  In  which  areas  you  think  we 
should  spend  more  or  less  than  the  Admin- 
istration proposal. 

Keep  In  mind  we  are  dealing  with  a  budget 
of  approximately  $200  billion — the  limit  of 
taxpayers'  dollars.  If  you  Increase  some  pro- 
grams, you  should  decrease  others  or  be  will- 
ing to  Increase  the  national  debt  and/or 
taxes. 


dollar  imounts  in  millions] 


1970  1971 
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mat*  par- 
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DefansaDepartiuant... r4,7t)0  $72,200 

Vietnam  war  (estimated) 23,000  17,000 

ABM 900  1,500 

HaaWi,  Edacatia*.  and  Welfare 57,600  64,800 

Social  sacurrty  and  loconia 

nuintenance _ 42,800  47,700 

Edncatiaa 2,500  2,500 
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Cancer  resaaich 187  202 

Air  pollutiaa  research 96  106 

Treasury  Department 19,100  19,100 

Interest  on  national  deM 17,800  17,800 

DepartnMt  at  Transpartation 7,800  11,100 

Ur1>an  Mats  Uauit 177  3,100 

SST 85  290 

Veterans' Administratioa. 8,400  9,000 

DapartaMirt  af  Afrieultwa 8,400  8,300 

Dapartmant  o<  Laimr 4,900  5,800 

Dapartment  of  Housinf  and  Urban 

Development 2,600  3,000 
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>  This  budfol  is  aet  100  percent  complete.  Only  the  most  important  expenditures  considered. 


GEN.   RONALD  BROCK  HONORED 
AT  ERIE  COUNTY  AFFAIR 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    nw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  DUU3ECI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
Erie  County  Armed  Forces  Week  lunch- 
eon this  year  paid  special  honor  to  Lt. 
Gen.  Ronald  C.  Brock,  retired,  a  veteran 
of  New  York's  National  Guard  who 
served  his  country  wen  In  World  War  U. 

It  was  very  fitting  that  this  year's 
event  should  pay  special  honor  to  Gen- 
eral Brock,  who  completed  more  than  40 
years  of  military  service  prior  to  his 
retirement. 

In  advance  of  the  Buffalo  affair  for 
General  Brock,  a  fine  tribute  to  him  was 
published  in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier- 
Express  in  a  column  written  by  Anne 
Mcllhenney  Matthews. 

Mrs.  Matthews  knows  well  of  the  gen- 
eral from  her  own  Army  service  in  World 
War  n  as  an  officer  in  the  Women's 
Army  Corps.  She  was  one  of  four  women 
selected  from  among  3,000  western  New 
York  applicants  in  1942  to  be  in  the  first 
officer  training  class  of  400. 

Mrs.  Matthews  was  one  of  the  first  six 
WAC's  sent  overseas  during  the  war,  be- 
ing assigned  first  to  Africa.  During  her 
service,  she  rose  in  rank  to  major. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mrs.  Matthews' 
column: 


New  Honors  Await  Gkn.   Brock 
(By  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews) 

There  comd  be  no  better  recipient  of 
honors  on  Armed  Forces  Day  In  Buffalo  than 
Lt.  Gen.  Ronald  C.  Brock  (Ret).  He  was 
Buffalo's  only  general  in  World  War  n  and 
has  a  chest  full  of  "fruit  salad"  to  prove  that 
he  merited  the  promotion  "the  hard  way"! 

I  well  remember  the  October  midnight  that 
I  toured  the  106th  Armory  with  him,  softly 
whispering  not  to  wake  the  soldiers  lining 
the  corridors  In  sleeping  bags,  and  getting 
material  to  write  about  the  coming  dawn 
when  the  regiment  would  fade  out  of  Buffalo 
en  route  to  active  duty  In  the  South  Pacific. 
He  was  a  colonel  then. 

Three  years  later  In  Weisbaden  when  my 
sergeant  greeted  me  dally  with  a  report  that 
a  "Gen.  Brock"  was  calling  me,  I  tlredly  re- 
sponded that  the  only  Gen.  Brock  I  knew  was 
a  hotel  In  Niagara  Falls!  Since  I  was  then 
mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  chores  for  a  lot  of 
generals  there.  Including  one  with  five  stars 
named  Elsenhower,  I  didn't  return  the  call. 

The  sergeant  was  regular  Army  and  was 
therefore  horrified  subsequently  when  I  was 
"In"  when  the  general  called  and,  after  de- 
lighted Identification,  I  said:  "When  In  .  .  . 
did  you  get  to  be  a  general!"  That,  he  told 
me  frigidly,  was  no  way  to  talk  to  a  higher 
rank. 

RECALLS    "COMING    HOKE"    PASASZ 

We  both  returned  from  the  war  at  the 
same  time  and  it  was  a  thrilling  privilege  to 
ride  with  "Ronnie"  In  the  Jeep  at  the  head 
of  the  Main  St.  parade  for  returnees  and  with 
the  three  stars  of  Gen.  Jimmy  Doollttle  In 
second  place! 

Upon  moving  to  Buffalo,  Brock  started  his 
long  and  distinguished  military  career  by 
enlisting  on  May  15,  1917,  in  the  loetti  Field 
ArtlUery    Regiment,     New     York    MaUotuU 


Guard,  at  Buffalo,  N.T.  Inducted  into  federal 
service  as  a  sergeant.  Gen.  Brock  served 
throughout  World  War  I  with  the  106th 
Field  ArUUery  Regiment,  of  New  York's  27th 
Infantry  Division.  In  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  in  Europe,  he  participated  In 
four  major  actions.  St.  Mlhiel,  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne,  Verdun  and  the  Sfunme  Offensive,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  1019. 

Brock  was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant, 
NYNO,  in  AprU,  1921.  and  assigned  to  the 
106th  Field  ArtlUery  Regiment,  where  he 
played  an  active  part  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  regiment  during  the  post  World  War 
I  period. 

During  the  years  between  World  Wars, 
Brock  held  several  command  assignments 
and  was  progressively  promoted  through  the 
commissioned  grades  until  he  achieved  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  1940,  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  106th  Field  ArtlUery  Regiment 
here. 

ACTIVATED  ZN   1940 

Gen.  Brock  was  ordered  Into  federal  serv- 
ice with  the  lOeth  Field  ArtlUery  Regiment 
on  Oct.  16,  1940,  and  trained  inltlaUy  at  Ft. 
McCleUan,  Ala.  Immediately  following  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  27th  Infantry 
(New  York)  Division  was  alerted  and  moved 
to  locations  in  Southern  California  and, 
shortly  thereafter,  to  Hawaii  where  the  di- 
vision was  responsible  for  the  defenses  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Gen.  Brock  was  at  this 
time  the  commanding  ofBcer  ( colonel )  of  the 
32Sth  Field  ArtlUery  Regiment. 

He  was  detached  from  this  Command  In 
December,  1942,  and  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  was  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral on  March  12,  1943.  This  was  a  most  Im- 
portant milestone  in  his  miUtary  career,  since 
he  was  the  only  New  York  National  Guard 
ofBcer  promoted  to  general  officer  nak.  while 
on  active  duty  during  World  War  TL 
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CHANCED  TO  AMM  OttXD  VNTT 

Oen.  Brock  accepted  tie  challenge  and.  In 
three  years,  the  27th  Armored  Division,  New 
Tork  National  Guard,  vbs  recognized  as  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  lest  trained  armored 
divisions  In  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  In  February,  1957,  Gov.  Averell 
Earrlman  appointed  Geii.  Brock  his  chief  of 
staff  and  commanding  general  of  the  New 
York  Army  National  Guard. 

In  this  position  he  commanded  the  36,000 
troope  of  the  state  mlUiary  forces:  the  New 
York  Army  and  Air  National  Guards,  New 
York  Naval  Ullltla  and  t)ie  NY.  Guard,  which 
was  organized  as  a  reserve  military  force 
should  the  New  York  A(rmy  National  Guard 
be  called  Into  federal  stt^vlce 
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.  1957.  was  desig- 
,.„^ ,_  ___  General  Staff  Com- 
mittee on  National  Oua  rd  and  Army  Reserve 
Policy  In  Washington  by  Wllber  Brucker. 
secretary  of  the  Army  On  Dec.  1,  1958,  Oen. 
Brock  was  elected  presK  lent  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  MlUUry  aid  Naval  Officers  of 
World  Wars,  one  of  tb(  most  distinguished 
military  societies  in  thu  United  States. 

Oen.    Brock,    upon    Ms    retirement, 
eluded  more  than  40  yfcars  of  distinguished 
military  aervlce  to  his  ntate  and  nation. 

Tbe  Armed  Forces  Cay  luncheon  will  be 
held  on  Thursday  In  the  Connecticut  St 
Armory.  County  Execut  Ive  B.  John  Tutuska, 
lieutenant  colonel  In  tl^e  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Is  chairman. 


DR.   EDWARD    :.  ROZANSKI 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 


or  nxMois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday. 


F  EPRESENTATTVES 
itay  21.  1970 


Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ob- 
servance of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3,  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  Illinois  Division  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress,  Dr.  Edward  C.  RozansU, 
delivered  an  address  in  Clevelsmd,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Rozanskl  Is  an  outstanding  civic  and 
professional  leader  and  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  Polish  history.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  condensed  version  of  his  ad- 
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dress  in  Cleveland  because  of  Its  effec- 
tive historical  emphasis. 

Address  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozanski 

The  Constitution  of  the  Third  of  May  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  proclaimed  In  the 
year  1791.  was  a  unique  and  noble  document 
not  only  In  the  annals  of  Poland,  but  also 
In  European  history. 

In  many  respects  this  document  truth- 
fully belongs  to  the  great  moments  of  West- 
ern civilization  and  culture.  Although  It  Is 
the  essence  of  Polish  political  and  civic 
thought.  It  Is  at  the  same  time  a  new  credo 
of  citizenship  and  civil  awareness  of  the 
Western  European.  An  awareness  nurtured, 
in  greater  measure.  In  Christian  knowledge 
and  tradition  which  embraced  the  great 
Greek-Roman  humanism:  then  proceeded, 
throughout  the  centuries,  to  develop  and 
perfect  these  currenU  of  progressive 
thoughts. 

When  we  look  at  the  Constitution  of  the 
Third  of  May  from  the  overall  European 
point  of  view,  we  become  aware  that  this 
great  act  of  Malachowskl.  KoUataJ.  Staszyc, 
Kraslnskl.  Nlemcewlcz.  Potockl  and  other 
great  sons  of  Poland.  U  In  fact  a  democratic 
document  proclaiming  freedom.  JusUce  based 
on  a  responsible  citizenry  respecting  each 
country  and  Its  people. 

In  the  era  of  European  absolutism,  the 
3rd  of  May  Constitution  was  In  fact  a  great 
revoluUonary  document  strongly  reminiscent 
of  Americas  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
Yet  this  great  revolutionary  document,  the 
Constitution  of  May  3rd  was  bom  without 
bloodshed,   bom   of   patriotism   and  love   of 

country.  ,.     ^       ». 

As  a  revoluUonary  document,  the  Consti- 
tution of  May  3rd  differs  from  many  other 
revolutionary  decrees.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion and  even  the  Uprising  of  1848  had  for 
Its  purpose  the  curbing  of  the  tyrannical 
powers  of  the  monarchies,  whereas  the  Con- 
stitution of  May  3rd  did  not  seek  greater 
freedom  for  the  people.  Just  the  opposite— 
since  freedom  was  already  rampant.  It  sought 
to  Instill  the  understanding  of  civic  obllga- 
Uons  It  strengthened  the  powers  of  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  It  limited  the  powers 
of  the  diet  or  senate  giving  It  rules  of  con- 
duct and  procedure.  This  new  approach  to 
national  problems  U  based  primarily  on  the 
deep  sense  of  civic  obligation  to  the  country. 
Thus  the  Constitution  of  May  3rd,  though 
a  great  revolutionary  document,  derives  Its 
strength  and  influence  from  the  timeless 
fountalnheads  of  the  rebirth  of  Polish 
nationalism. 

ThU  U  the  great  heritage  of  Polonla.  Into 
the  American  way  of  lUe  we  have  added  these 
treasures  of  Polish  political  and  civic 
thought. 

In  the  broad  historical  panoply  of  the 
Polish  nation,  the  Constitution  of  May  3rd 
did  not  occur  spontaneously,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  or  by  the  Immediate  dictates  of 
events. 

It  Is.  strlcUy  speaking,  the  essence  of  Pol- 
Uh  political  thought  the  seeds  of  which  were 
sown  by  Caslmir  the  Great  in  the  "Statutes 
of  WysUca."  With  unbelievable  speed  the 
Polish  monarchy  embraced  democratic 
delineations.  During  the  Jaglellonlans,  the 
PolUh  Diet  already  was  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  king. 

Verily,  In  the  Polish  monarchlal  democracy 
of  the  Plasts,  Jaglellons  and  the  elective 
kings,  it  was  the  democratic  nobility  that 
gave  out  the  rights  that  went  with  noble  ti- 
tles. Yet  taking  Into  account  the  feudal  sys- 
tem of  Europe  at  that  time  and  remembering 
that  In  England  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
people  were  favored  with  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  their  nobility,  in  Poland  over  14 
percent  were  so  endowed.  Thus  the  Polish 
monarchlal  democracy  had  much  greater 
praticlpaUon  than  England,  regarded  to  this 
day  as  the  "mother  of  the  worlds  parlia- 
ments." 

The   Constitution  of   May   3rd   broadened 
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the  ranks  of  noble  citizenry  by  Including  the 
townspeople.  The  peasant  and  serf  became 
wards  of  the  State. 

Since  the  Constitution  of  May  3rd  was  the 
essence  of  Polish  political  thought— the  3rd 
of  May  observances  give  us  the  opportunity 
and  the  obligation  of  better  understanding 
this  political  thought.  It  being  the  heritage 
of  Polish  people,  it  becomes  our  heritage  as 
Americans  of  Polish  descent. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  Polish  historians 
have  not  properly  emphasized  and  evaluated 
this  masterpiece  of  Polish  political  thought. 
When  Polish  history  Is  studied  In  that 
light  we  suddenly  begin  to  see  new  Interpre- 
tations. 

In  the  annals  of  political  thought  the 
greatest  Polish  exponents  of  the  XV  and  XVI 
centuries  were  Paul  Wlodkowlc  and  Bishop 
Warzynlec  Grzymala  GosUckl. 

Little  do  we  know  of  these  learned  treatises. 
In  fact  too  little  mention  Is  made  of  them 
In  historical  texts. 

Yet  Paul  Wlodkowlc,  rector  of  the  Jaglel- 
lonlan  University  and  personal  ambassador 
of  King  Wladyslaw  Jaglello  to  the  Council 
of  Constance,  Is  In  fact  the  father  of  Inter- 
national law. 

While  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  other 
Christian  nations  were  converting  by  fire, 
sword  and  massacre— Wlodkowlc  argued 
mightily  at  the  Council,  convincing  the  other 
Christian  nations  that  the  pagans  also  have 
hviman  rights  and  should  be  sheltered  from 
harm  by  the  Papal  throne. 

This  great  Pole  of  the  XV  century  taught 
that  war  only  has  Justification  when  it  leads 
to  a  Just  peace. 

Although  Wlodkowlc  did  not  name  the 
guilty,  yet  by  Inference  his  criticism  did  not 
spare  neither  the  Germans,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  or  the  Pope. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  unusual  events  of 
European  history  that  the  conclave  at  Con- 
stance adopted  and  embraced  the  Wlodkowlc 
thesis  and  philosophy. 

Bishop  Wawrzynlec  Grzymala  Gosllckl  was 
a  contemporary  of  Andrew  Prycz  Modrzew- 
skl,  Modrzewskl's  works  were  fairly  well 
known  In  Poland  since  they  dealt  with  the 
problems  and  "Corrections  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

However,  the  thinking  of  Gosllckl  also  em- 
braced the  people  as  a  whole.  Regrettably 
these  were  not  remembered. 

Yet  Gosllckl,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  Declaration  Independence,  wrote  and 
advocated  what  Thomas  Jefferson  so  bril- 
liantly worded  In  his  preamble  to  the  Dec- 
laration"—"that  the  People  have  the  right 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  ob- 
tain freedom  based  on  the  privileges  and  laws 
of  all  the  citizenry." 

French,  EnglUh  and  American  hUtorians 
of  constitutional  reform  agree  that  Gosllckl 's 
thoughts  had  a  profound  Infiuence — particu- 
larly his  Latin  treatise  "De  Optimo  Senatore" 
and  in  two  English  translations  "The  Excel- 
lent Senator"  and  "The  Accomplished  Sen- 
ator." 

This  acknowledgement  to  Gosllckl  can  only 
be  found  In  limited  educational  texts  not 
readily  accessible.  Polish  bibliography  has 
neglected  Gosllckl  as  they  had  Wlodkowlc. 
Thus  In  the  Constitution  of  May  3rd  Ob- 
servances we  should  not  only  pay  tribute  to 
Is  originators,  but  to  the  great  predecessors  of 
the  past. 

The  Constitution  of  May  3rd  Is  otir  great 
national  heritage.  In  American  affairs  we  can 
say  that  It  Is  our  great  worldly  and  endur- 
ing ethnic  heritage  as  Americans  of  Polish 
descent. 

That  we  m  the  Polish  American  Congress 
are  not  a  group  threatening  the  freedom  of 
these  United  States  of  America  .  .  .  That  we 
as  loyal  citizens  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  his  country  .  .  .  That  it  is  no  longer 
enough  to  raise  the  deeds  of  Koscluszko  and 
Pulaski  .  .  .  We  wish  to  hear  more.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Polish  names  are  now  part  of 
the  history  of  this  nation.  We  know  of  the 
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deeds  of  Krzyzanowskl.  Schoepf,  Karge  and 
Kalussowskl — the  talents  of  Modrzejewska, 
Stokowslcl,  Rodzlnskl  and  thousands  of  edu- 
cators, engineers  and  scientists  like  Ulam 
who  have  added  their  skills  and  knowledge  to 
this  land  of  the  free. 

Our  heritage  Imposes  upon  us  the  sacred 
duty  of  serving  the  cause  of  our  motherland 
and  to  strive  that  Poland  may  become  truly 
free  with  borders  on  the  Oder  and  Nysse  on 
the  West,  and  according  to  the  Treaty  of 
Ryga,  In  the  East.  We  must  also  obligate  our- 
selves to  help  our  cousins  across  the  seas 
economically  as  well  as  morally,  to  withstand 
their  opposition  to  communism. 

Maria  Konopnlcka  said:  "We  need  not 
tears,  but  strength!" 

We — you  and  I,  are  that  strength! 


TEACHER  OP  THE  YEAR  HONORED 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  pleased  me 
very  much  to  be  informed  by  the  White 
House  this  afternoon  that  Mr.  Johnnie  T. 
Dennis,  a  teacher  of  physics,  math 
analysis,  and  the  physics  department 
head  at  Walla  Walla  High  School  at 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  had  been  selected 
by  the  President  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission on  Presidential  Scholars. 

The  week  has  been  a  big  one  for  Mr. 
Dennis  and  his  family,  because  he  is  in 
our  Capital  City  after  being  elected  Na- 
tional Teacher  of  the  Year  for  1970.  The 
award  to  Mr.  Dennis,  who  I  am  proud  to 
call  a  constituent,  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Patricia  Nixon  at  a  ceremony  at  the 
White  House  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

The  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  pro- 
gram, now  in  its  19th  year,  is  sponsored 
annually  by  Look  magazine  and  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  chosen  for  the  honor 
by  a  committee  of  eminent  educators  for 
his  superior  ability  to  inspire  a  love  of 
learning  and  intellectual  curiosity  in 
students  of  varying  background  and 
skills.  His  selection  symbolizes  the  im- 
portance of  education  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  gifted  teachers  every- 
where. 

It  was  my  very  distinct  pleasure  to 
participate  in  a  reception  and  press  con- 
ference for  Mr.  Dennis  and  his  family, 
arranged  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
soN,  and  held  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  on  Tuesday,  May  19.  Members 
of  the  congressional  delegation  from  the 
State  of  Washington  were  joined  by  a 
number  of  dignitaries  and  friends  in  this 
reception,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  a  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  follows: 

Reception  and  Press  Conperence  for  the 
1970  National  Teacher  or  the  Year 
Senator  Magnuson.  This  Is  a  very  happy 
occasion,  particularly  for  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  because  the  recipient  of  this 
award  happens  to  come  from  not  only  my 
state,  but  a  favorite  part  of  my  state: 
Walla  Walla.  We  have  here  with  us  today  Dr. 
James  Allen,  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
he  and  I  are  a  little  bit  weary,  1 11  say  to  you 
people  In  the  education  field.  We  have  Just 
finished  the  Education  Bill,  the  approprla- 
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tlon,  and  we  hope  to  get  up  in  the  Senate 
this  week  If  we  can  get  In  between  the  fili- 
buster that's  going  on.  He  and  I  thought  we 
did  mark  up  a  pretty  good  bill;  it's  one  that 
everybody  can  live  with,  but  the  main  thing 
Is  we  are  going  to  get  It  dovm  to  the  White 
House  before  the  first  of  June  so  that  you 
people  win  know  a  little  bit  what  you're  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  In  the  coming  year,  and 
not  get  involved  like  we  did  last  year  when 
It  went  on  and  on  and  on  for  months. 

Now,  Dr.  Don  Dafoe  is  here  also  to  honor 
the  recipient,  who  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
and  Mr.  Jack  Squires — where  Is  he?  oh,  there 
you  are — who  represents  Look  magazine  and 
also  representa  Mr.  Attwood  your  Editor-in- 
Chief  who  Is  sponsoring  a  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. And  then  also  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington Dr.  Chester  Babcock  who  represents 
State  Superintendent  Louis  Bruno.  I  under- 
stand Dr.  Babcock  nominated  Johnnie  for 
this  award,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Babcock.  State  Superintendent  Bruno 
made  the  nomination. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  then  we  have,  of 
course.  Mrs.  Dennis.  Will  you  stand  up  so 
everybody  can  see  you?  There  she  is. 

And  her  daughters,  Deanna  and  Maureen. 
Are  they  both  here?  There  they  are.  And  two 
sons  Charles  and  Kevin.  There  are  two  of 
them  that  look  like  Tltie  I  students  to  me. 
And  then  Johnnie's  brother  and  his  wife. 
Warrant  Officer  Joseph  Dennis  and  Mrs. 
Dennis  from  Fort  Meade.  You're  stationed 
over  there,  aren't  you? 

Joseph  Dennis.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right.  And  then, 
as  you  know,  the  members  of  the  Selection 
Committee  who  have  screened  53  state 
teachers  of  the  year  who  were  candidates 
for  the  1970  award,  then  they  selected  5 
finalists  from  those,  and  they  then  picked 
out  our  recipient  here  today,  Johnnie  T. 
Dennis.  Now,  are  they  here:  The  Selection 
Committee — stand  up,  those  that  are  on  the 
Selection  Committee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

And  then  we  have  many  other  members 
representing  the  educational  field.  Now,  I 
am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Allen,  If  he  wlH,  to  come 
up.  We've  got  a  little  biography  of  Johnnie 
Dennis,  and  I  think  people  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  read  that  for  us. 

Congressman  Meeds  of  my  state  (who  just 
came  In)  does  very  able  work  over  In  the 
House  in  the  education  field.  He's  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Allen.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sena- 
tor. Congressman  Meeds  I  am  pleased  that 
you  have  Included  me  and  given  me  the 
honor  to  be  Included  In  these  ceremonies.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  never  get 
weary  of  coming  up  and  meeting  with  him 
and  his  committee  when  we  are  talking 
about  more  money  for  ebucatlon;  and  as 
long  as  that  can  be  possible  IT.  keep  on 
coming,  and  I  am  always  very  pleased  and 
very  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  him  and  his  committee  because 
of  the  deep  Interest  he  takes  In  the  field 
of  education. 

I  certainly  want  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Dennis  on  this  recognition  and 
high  honor,  of  being  the  teacher  of  the  year. 
And  I  congratulate  the  committee  that  se- 
lected him  and  the  school  system  of  Walla 
Walla  where  he  has  served  so  well.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  his  family  here,  and  I  Just  as- 
sume that  the  children  have  good  excuses  to 
be  out  of  school  today,  but  we  welcome  them 
here  to  Washington.  And  I  extend  also  to  you 
the  welcome  and  congratulations  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlcHi. 

When  we  honor  a  teacher  In  this  country. 
In  any  country,  we  honor  the  best  among  us. 
And  we  don't  do  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
recognize  the  great  teaching  force  we  have  In 
this  country,  and  the  many,  many  fine  teach- 
ers that  daily  serve  millions  of  young  people 
In  our  schools,  in  our  colleges.  So  that  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Council  of  the  Chief  State 
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School  Officers  and  Look  magazine  jointly 
sponsor  each  year  this  selection  of  Teacher  of 
the  Year,  one  whom  we  can  honor,  and  in 
honoring  him,  honor  the  great  profession  of 
teaching  and  the  wonderful  school  system 
that  we  have  In  this  country. 

The  man  we  honor  today  Is  a  man  who  not 
only  teaches  the  disciplines  of  the  academic 
world,  which  prepare  our  students  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  making  their  livelihood, 
but  also  helps  to  equip  them  with  the  ability 
to  grapple  vrith  the  social  environment  in 
which  they  may  exist  in  order  to  apply  the 
formal  knowledge  they  take  with  them  from 
the  classroom. 

The  son  of  a  Mississippi  sharecropper. 
Johnnie  first  moved  to  Walla  Walla,  the 
home  of  his  wife  Shirley,  to  attend  Whitman 
College,  receiving  his  B.A.  degree  in  1960. 
This  was  followed  in  1965  by  his  M.S.  degree 
in  combined  sciences  which  he  earned  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  For  the  past  six 
summers,  Johnnie  has  won  National  Science 
Foundation  granta,  being  one  of  twelve  high 
school  science  teachers  in  the  nation  chosen 
to  participate  in  high  ener^  physics  re- 
search at  the  University  of  California  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Johnnie's  free  time  is  spent  narrowing  the 
student-teacher  gap,  holing  up  with  his 
children  and  with  family  projects  in  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education  in  Washington 
state  This  year,  as  we  have  Indicated,  he 
was  also  selected  as  the  Washington  Teacher 
of  the  Year.  And.  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  like  for  me  to  say,  the  Washington 
Congressional  Delegation  are  proud  to  honor 
Johnnie. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  was  going  to  say 
that,  but  you  can  say  It. 

Dr.  Allen.  Well,  I'll  let  you  say  It,  and 
I'll  let  you  carry  on  from  here.  I  will  Just 
close  by  saying  that  It  Is  an  honor  Indeed  for 
me  to  be  here  and  to  congratulate  Johnnie 
and  to  congratulate  all  who  had  a  part  in 
his  selection,  and  to  wish  you  a  good  four 
days  here  In  Washington.  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  at  the  White  House  latf  r  on  this 
afternoon. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Dr.  Babcock  was  sup- 
posed to  introduce  Johnnie  Dennis's  family, 
but  I  took  advantage  of  him  and  did  it 
ahead  of  you.  But  we  also  have  here  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Ann  Dennis  Wright.  Johnnie's  sis- 
ter, and  her  husband,  Dan  Wright.  We  would 
like  to  see  you. 

Conrgessman  Meeds,  who  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  In  the  field  of  education.  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Education, 
is  here  and  I  want  to  ask  him  If  he  would 
like  to  not  only  honor  our  recipient  here 
today  but  say  a  few  words  about  the  educa- 
tion and  things  of  that  kind. 

Congressman  Meeds.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Commissioner.  Johnnie  Den- 
nis, other  people  involved  in  the  selection, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  t3  be  here  today  and  to  participate  in 
honoring  Johnnie  Dennis  who  has  brought 
great  prestige  and  honor  to  our  state  by 
winning  this  award. 

We  sometimes  think  that  we  In  politics. 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  think  that  we 
greatly  Infiuence  what  bappeiis  In  the  world 
and  In  America  (and  I  am  sure  we  do),  but 
I  think  there  is  no  one  that  infiuences  what 
happens  in  America  and  the  world  more 
than  a  good  teacher.  Because  of  the  depth 
of  the  relationship,  the  time  the  teacher 
can  spend  with  a  student,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  teacher  has.  next  to  a  parent,  the  best 
opportunity  to  enrich  the  life  and  enhance 
the  livelihood  of  a  student. 

And  so.  In  the  final  analysis,  I  am  sure 
that  good  teachers  are  the  ones  that  really 
make  Impressions  upon  young  people's  lives 
and  we're  greatly  Indebted  to  you,  Johnnie, 
for  not  only,  winning  this  awsuid  but  mostly 
for  being  a  good  teacher. 
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Senator  MAomrsoN.  Johinle.  as  long  as 
you  come  from  the  state.  1  am  going  to  ask 
Dr    Babcock  to  8»y  something  here. 

Dr  Babcock.  Thank  you,  Senator  Magnu- 
son.  Congressman  Meeds.  J*r.  Commissioner. 
I  thlnlt  I  need  not  say  thatj  we  are  extremely 
proud.  Johnnie:  we  are  alai  extremey  proud, 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  are  from  our 
state  ttat  this  Is  the  second  occasion  on 
which  the  nations  Teache •  of  the  Year  has 
come  from  the  State  of  MTasington. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Sento  ■  Magnuson  men- 
tion the  children.  Kevin,  the  older  one.  Is  a 
stralght-A  student  from   1  ;lndergarten,  and 
he  Is  now  m  junior  high  school,  and  he  Is 
here  with  a  very  guilty  con  iclence  because  he 
was  not  Just  quite  sure    le  should  miss  a 
week's  school.  But  after  coiferences  with  his 
teachers.  It  was  decided  It  «?ould  be  all  right. 
Kevin,   we   hope   you   hav «   conquered   that 
guilt  complex  which  you    irought  with  you. 
We're  very  proud  of  tMs  young  teacher, 
this   young   man.   becaus«    he   represents.   I 
think    the  kind  of  leaders  that  our  young 
people  need  today.  And  so  I  Join  all  the  rest 
of  you  in  extending  congratulations  to  John- 
nie Dennis  as  the  Teacher  of  the  Year.  Con- 
gratulations. Johnnie. 
Johnnie  Dennis.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  Dr.  Dafoe.  do  you 
want  to   make  some   intj  oductlons  here  of 
people  in  the  national  org  mlzaUons  who  are 
here  to  honor  Johnnie? 

Dr  Datoe  Well.  I  thin:  l.  Senator,  we  will 
lust  let  you  proceed  wltl:  the  press  confer- 
ence pretty  soon,  and  thei  at  the  end  we  will 
bring  those  people  up.  I  would  Just  like  to 
make  a  comment.  We  liave  Jack  Squires 
from  Look— representing  William  Attwood 
as  you  mentioned.  We  art  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Look  magazine  In  this  Program 
which  emphasizes  teaching  excellence.  This 
is  the  nineteenth  year;  this  Is  the  tenth  year 
that  we  have  been  asaocK  ted  with  Ixwk. 

We  think  what  It  honijrs  Is  the  superior 
ability  to  inspire  love  of  1  sarnlng  In  children 
reirardless  of  backgroundj  or  abilities.  John- 
niS  DennU  possesses  the  attribute,  and  we 
honor  him  today  as  the  symbol  of  what  U 
right  with  American  educiUon. 

Senator,  we  will  let  yon  proceed  with  the 
press  conference:  at  the  end  we  will  call  on 
these  people  representing  the  national 
organizations. 

Senator  MAcmjsoN  Thank  you.  Now  U  we 
have  forgotten  anyone  ve  will  get  at  you 
later  but  I  think  we  all  '  irant  to  hear  a  little 
bit  from  the  man  we  l.onor  today.  A^»n, 
we're  all  proud  of  your  tfork:  and  I  needn't 
emphasU*.  as  Dr.  Allen  tnenUoned.  the  im- 
portance m  this  countr]  In  these  times  for 
ihe  kind  of  teacher  that  you  typify.  It  Is  so 
important  your  story  wll  be  widely  told,  but 
I  ^  sure  you  have  a  f«w  remarks  to  share 

with  us  today.  ^   »  t 

He  says  that  he  is  a  :  Ittle  nervous,  but  I 

doubt  that.  ,  , 

Let  us  know  how  you  feel  about  receiving 
this  award,  number  one.  And  how  happy  we 
all  are  to  have  your  faiallj  here  and  thoM 
who  bave  worked  with  you  and  our  own 
people  from  the  state  th»t  have  worked  with 
you.  And  after  that,  sorie  one  may  ask  you 
a  few  questions,  and  1  an  sure  you  can  field 
thoee.  I  wlU  sit  right  sehlnd  you  here  In 
case  you're  short  one,  because  I've  been 
filled  up  with  educatloii  the  last  two  weeks 
here,  three  weeks.  I  think  I  can  answer  al- 
most any  question  that  Dr.  Allen  might  put 
to  me.  or  that  I  might  put  to  him.  and  Dr. 
Babcock. 

SO.  Johnnie,  we're  prcud  to  have  you  here. 
and  we  want  to  welcome  you. 
(Applause.) 

Johnnie  T.  Ommne.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
And  It  Isn't  every  day.  I  vhlnk,  th»t  a  fellow 
from  what  the  magazines  say  Is  from  Owl 
Hollow,  Mississippi  gets  a  chance  to  talk 
to  such  dlsUngulshed  gentlemen  and  guests. 
I   am   thMikful   lorjthls   opportunity   to 
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share  with  you  some  ol 


want  to  express  my  lersonal  appreciation 


my  ideas,  but  first  I 


to  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
and  to  Look  magazine  for  their  concerted 
efforts  in  perpetuating  tills  recognition  pro- 
gram which  focuses  the  attenUon  of  the  na- 
tion on  the  policy  side  of  education  once 
each  year  by  this  symbolic  award,  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  of  the  Year. 

I  am  sure  the  flnallsta  in  the  awards  pro- 
gram this  year,  Mrs.  Roberta  Alward  from 
Alaska:  Mr.  James  Braboy  from  South  Caro- 
lina: Mrs.  Trudy  Plummer  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Molltor  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as 
the  teachers  of  the  year  for  1970  from  the 
other  states  and  U.S.  possessions,  join  me 
in  saying  thank  you. 

You  might  wonder  what  It  is  that  labels 
a  person  to  be  given  such  an  award.  Well, 
Im  not  quite  sure.  I'm  Just  thrilled  to  death 
with  It.  but  I  can  say  that  in  my  case  its 
not  the  result  of  pulling  ones  self  up  by  his 
tjootsiraps.  It  is  a  combination  of  many 
things.  Id  like  to  mention  a  few. 

One  Is  a  concern  for  my  relationship  with 
my  God.  Two.  a  beautiful  wife  who  is  truly 
a  helpmate  and  four  lovely  children  who 
have  been  very  patient  with  a  father  who 
finds  himself  working  many  evenings  away 
from  the  family.  Three,  good  teachers  every- 
where who  have  helped  me  during  confer- 
ences throughout  the  United  States  through 
participation  with  them  In  National  Science 
Foundation  Institutes,  and  then  our  local 
and  state  organization  Pour,  local  and  state 
administrators  who  have  helped  us  develop 
a  good  working  relationship,  teachers  with 
administrators.  And  five,  a  very  important 
part:  the  interested  citizens  of  the  state  and 
local  community  who  provide  suggestions 
and  the  funds  to  make  the  educational  pro- 
grams a  reality. 

As  we  respond  to  all  of  these  positive  fac- 
tors, all  teachers  can  share  in  this  award  as 
teachers  of  the  year.  I  think  the  primary 
concern  here,  however,  is  that  of  the  students 
in  our  classrooms  and  In  particular  mine.  I 
will  attempt  to  outline  some  of  the  general 
ideas  that  I  use  and  try  to  reveal  to  you 
some  of  my  philosophy  and  hope  that  It  will 
stimulate  specific  questions  from  you  so  that 
I  can  be  at  my  best  when  I  am  fielding  ques- 
tions as  opposed  to  lecturing.  This  Is  Just 
not  my  cup  of  tea. 

Believe  It  or  not.  kids  In  high  school  today 
are  Just  like  those  we  knew  when  you  and  I 
were  in  school.  They  are  human  and  need  to 
know  that  someone  cares;  not  only  by  provi- 
sion of  funds,  nice  classrooms  and  good  pro- 
grams, but  by  Individual  attention  each  day 
and  the  reassurance  that  all  Is  not  lost  If 
he  fails.  As  a  physics  teacher,  I  vise  my  sub- 
ject matter  as  a  vehicle  to  determine  the 
needs  of  my  students  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, and  to  attempt  to  provide  for  those 
needs,  and  I  do  not  treat  the  subject  matter 
as  an  end  of  itself. 

As  teachers  we  attempt  to  do  a  twelve- 
month Job  in  nine  months  as  we  work  to 
help  the  students  identify  their  strengths — 
God  knovre  they  are  made  well  aware  of  their 
weaknesses  from  many  other  areas.  We  try 
to  help  the  individual  realize  as  much  suc- 
cess as  possible  each  day  by  continuing  to 
Impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  his 
soluUons  as  a  result  of  his  own  physical  and 
mental  activity. 

The  student  Is  encouraged  to  outdo  him- 
self in  mastering  a  skiU  or  completing  a  task, 
as  composed  to  competing  with  the  brightest 
student  in  the  classroom.  The  students  are 
challenged  to  consider  statements  Uke  "They 
are  perpetuating  the  problems."  and  "They 
could  end  htmger  in  the  United  States." 
We  ask  the  student  If  he  Is  not  a  part  of 
that  nebulous  "they"  who  always  receives 
the  blame. 

We  encourage  the  students  to  consider  the 
power  of  Individual  action  and  discourage 
the  lip  service  offered  by  many  people  con- 
cerning, one.  the  needs  of  the  poor;  two. 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  hungry;  and 
three  the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  have 
sufficient   medical   attention.   We   challenge 


the  student  to  demonstrate  his  concern 
through  posiUve  action,  whether  he  is  given 
credit  for  his  action  or  not. 

Recently  a  group  of  our  students  took 
part  in  a  controversial  "hunger  walk."  ThU 
was  sponsored  by  the  local  Lutheran 
churches  In  our  community.  The  students 
took  a  hike  for  money  for  the  hungry  peo- 
ple both  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. I  don't  think  I've  ever  heard  as  much 
talk  about  the  number  of  people  In  our 
country  that  are  hungry  as  I  did  after  the 
hunger  walk.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
criticism,  because  some  people  cant  see  why 
in  the  world  a  person  takes  the  time  Just  to 
walk  for  the  hungry;  something  positive 
should  be  done:  something  should  be  gained. 
But  I  think  these  students  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution. 

Another  example  of  this  positive  action 
that  I  mentioned  Is  that  by  a  group  cf 
Walla  Walla  college  students  who  worked 
repairing  and  painting  a  structure  in  the  city 
park  while  receiving  a  lecture  and  a  barrage 
of  hand  bills  from  a  group  which  yelled  at 
them  as  they  worked  about  the  Ills  of  the 
country.  There  are  those  who  talk  and  those 
who  act.  I  encourage  my  students,  as  much 
as  I  possibly  can,  that  It  Is  the  Indh  idual 
action  that  Is  Important. 

This  U  the  kind  of  action— the  kind  that 
I  have  Just  related— that  I  interpret  as  the 
result  of  responsible  educational  programs, 
not  indoctrination  but  education. 

Well,  you  might  wonder  what  all  this  has 
to  do  with  teaching  science  and  mathematics. 
My  studenu  tell  me  that  this  Is  what  its  all 
about.  If  they  can  associate  basic  concepts  of 
physics  and  mathematics  with  the  twesome 
unknown  life  that  they  face  daily,  they  begin 
to  feel  the  urgency  to  master  needed  concepts 
today.  Sure,  they  are  Interested  In  tomorrow, 
but  their  primary  interest  is  today,  and 
building  on  the  successes  of  yesterday  and 
refraining  from  destroying  all  tomorrows. 
Thank  you. 
(Applaxise.) 

Senator  BIacnuson.  Now.  If  any  of  you  have 
any  questions  or  coniments  you  would  like  to 
ask  our  recipient  today,  he'd  be  glad  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Attempt  to  answer  them.  yes. 

sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Attempt  to  answer 
them,  he  said.  Anybody  have  anything  they 
want  to  add  to  this? 

QUESTION.  I  have  a  rather  personal,  pro- 
found question.  You  are  a  native  of  Owl 
Hollow,  Mississippi.  Whatever  prompted  a 
man  to  move  from  a  place  like  Owl  Hollow 
to  Walla  Walla? 

Mr  Dennis.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  might  clear 
something  up.  This  statement  Owl  Hollow 
came  from  a  biographical  sketch  I  made  my- 
self and  I  was  really  born  in  a  near  little 
town  called  Relnzl,  Mississippi.  That's  about 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Corinth,  and  there 
were  a  couple  of  houses  up  In  a  Uttle  canyon 
and  my  parenU  fondly  refer  to  this  Uttle 
canyon  as  Owl  HoUow  or  Owl  Holler,  so  sud- 
denly there  Is  a  place  In  Mississippi  called 
Owl  Hollow  and  I  am  sure  the  Mississippi 
people  are  going  out  of  their  minds  trying  to 
find  it. 

But  as  far  as  what  prompted  me  to  leave 
that  country.  I  really  love  the  South  but 
when  I  graduated  from  high  school  I  wasn  t 
able  to  get  a  Job  so  I  Joined  the  Navy^And  I 
found  m  the  Navy  that  people  felt  a  little 
differently  about  individuals.  They  encour- 
aeed  us  to  develop  our  own  abilities  and  to 
use  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  I 
kind  of  liked  this.  This  Is  In  the  educational 
program  of  the  Navy.  And  I  met  a  lot  of  high 
school  studenu  who  were  coming  Into  «ie 
Navy  who  needed  training  In  the  skills  that 
are  offered  In  the  Navy.  I  Uked  to  work  with 
theae  people,  and  I  felt  that  I  would  like  to 
make  teaching  my  life  work. 

As  a  young  man.  by  the  way.  I  grew  up  in 
Florence.  Alabama.  This  1«  where  I  went  to 
grade  school  and  high  school.  As  a  young 
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man.  I  don't  feel  that  I  had  much  of  a  chance 
to  go  to  college  because  of  the  lack  of  funds, 
and  fortunately  the  Navy  provided  me  with 
this  opportunity  to  go  to  college  and  to  be- 
come a  teacher.  And  I  try  every  day  to  show 
how  grateful  I  am  by  doing  the  best  darn  Job 
I  can  do  each  day. 
(Applause.) 

Senator  KJacnuson.  Anything  further?  Yes. 

Question.  In  your  own  words,  sir.  what  one 
attribute  would  you  say  distinguishes  the 
really  good  teacher  from  the  mediocre 
teacher? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  first  of  all.  I  have  never 
met  too  many  mediocre  teachers.  I  think 
our  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  very 
good  teachers.  My  students  tell  me  that  the 
things  that  makes  them  want  to  take  my 
class — I'll  put  It  that  way — Is  that  I  have  a 
concern  for  the  Individual  and  am  truly  in- 
terested in  their  problems  and  try  to  deal 
with  those  problems  over  my  lunch  hour. 
In  the  evenings,  whenever  I  can  get  together 
with  them. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  lady  in  the  first 
row  there. 

Question.  The  newspapers  are  filled  with 
stories  of  student  unrest  and  teen-age  rlota 
and  so  on.  Do  you  have  these  problems  In 
your  school,  and  also  how  do  you  feel  educa- 
tors in  your  school  should  deal  with  these? 

Mr.  Dennis.  That's  a  pretty  big  order.  I 
think  that  these  problems  are  in  evidence 
everywhere,  not  only  In  the  big  city  but  In 
the  small  school;  and  I  think  administra- 
tors and  teachers  can  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem best  if  they  make  every  attempt  to  un- 
derstand what  got  the  problem  started.  And 
I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  programs — there 
are  at  o\ir  local  level — that  are  being  tried 
to  occupy  the  student  with  something  that 
he  Is  Interested  In — to  make  education  more 
relevant  as  a  partial  answer  to  the  demands 
of  the  riots. 

But  I  think  that  we  also  have  to  be  very 
careful  about  the  very  small  percentage  of 
people  who  are  making  what  some  people 
might  call  outrageous  demands.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people,  and  this  Is  the  thing  that  adminis- 
trators as  well  as  teachers  have  to  keep  in 
mind  at  all  times. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  lady  In  the  back 
there. 

Question.  I  think  you  partly  Implied  an 
answer  to  my  question.  But  after  Sputnik 
there  was  a  tremendous  upsurge  toward  sci- 
ence and  the  study  of  science  in  our  schools. 
Now  there  seems  to  t>e  a  veering  away  from 
space  and  science,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  you  think  there  are  going  to  be 
fewer  students  who  select  science  now  rather 
than  humanities,  and  bow  do  you,  as  a 
science  teacher,  balance  these  out? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  we  have  a  humanities 
course  In  our  school,  Just  Initiated  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  and  we  are  making  every  effort 
to  show  the  students  that  science  is  going 
to  play  a  big  part  In  the  humanities  pro- 
gram of  our  society  in  the  future.  And,  as  I 
mentioned  In  some  of  my  comments,  I  think 
the  students  have  to  be  aware  of  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  scientific  attitudes  as 
the  result  of  development  of  society;  and 
that  maybe  If  we  are  creative  enough  we  can 
use  our  knowledge  of  science  to  help  solve 
some  of  the  problems  I  mentioned  here 
earlier.  Our  science  students  are  very  much 
concerned  in  the  humanities  also. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Any  further  ques- 
tions? Well,  again,  we  all  congratulate  you, 
Johnnie.  He  is  to  be  honored  this  after- 
noon by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  3  o'clock.  I  can't  invite  you  all  down  there, 
but  I  imagine  some  of  you  will  be  down  there 
when  he  receives  this  honor  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Correction — Mrs.  Nixon  Is  going  to  be  there 
and  give  the  honor. 

So  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Washington  delegation  for  coming  here  to- 
day. Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Babcock;  particu- 
larly my  congratulations  to  Look  magazine 
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for  what  you  are  doing  in  this  field.  I  think 
It's  a  stimulating  thing.  And  surely  the  ex- 
ample that  Johnnie  Dennis  gives  to  the 
other  people  In  this  profession  Is  well  worth 
all  the  effort  .  .  . 

Jack  Squikes.  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  our  editor-ln-chlef .  William  Attwood  is 
en  route  here  now.  He  Is  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs  at  an  Important  convention.  We  ex- 
pect him  momentarily  and  if  anybody  is 
present  at  the  later  ceremony  we  would  love 
to  have  you  meet  him  and  talk  to  him. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  go  right  ahead. 
Doctor,  with  the  other  awards. 

Dr.  Dafoe.  We  have  some  special  awards 
for  Johnnie,  and  while  people  are  getting 
up  here.  Senator.  If  I  may  add  a  note,  I  was 
cheered  to  hear  your  remark  that  you  hope 
things  will  all  be  cleared  by  the  first  of 
June.  That's  going  to  make  a  much  easier 
summer  for  some  of   us   .   .   . 

The  first  special  recognition  to  Johnnie 
Dennis  will  be  made  by  Dr.  John  Mayor. 
Director  of  Education,  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  Mayor.  Senator  Magnuson.  Dr.  Dafoe, 
and  Johnnie  Dennis.  I  am  very  proud  to 
have  the  privilege  of  presenting  you  a  mem- 
bership In  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  And  this  certificate, 
a  part  of  which  I  would  like  to  read  has  a 
heading  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Johnnie  T.  Dennis 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In 
testimony  whereof,  the  President  and  the 
Executive  Officer  have  hereunto  set  their 
band  and  the  seal  of  the  Association  the 
19th  day  of  May.  1970. 

Prom  the  evidence  we  have.  Johnnie,  you 
represent  the  best  of  America  and  the  best 
of  education.  You  are  very  young,  you  have 
only  started  your  career,  may  this  be  a  begin- 
ning, and  the  best  of  luck.  We  need  you  in 
science  education. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Magnuson.  Dr.  Dafoe  said  I  could 
Interrupt  here  Just  a  moment.  Two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Washington  state 
delegation  Just  came  In.  and  I  want  to  In- 
troduce first  Congressman  Tom  Foley  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Washington.  And  then 
I  am  going  to  ask  Catherine  May  to  pay  her 
respects  to  her  honcHree  today  because  she 
represents  his  district  and  she  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  school  system  in  Walla 
Walla.  Catherine  May. 

Representative  Mat.  Thank  you.  I  am  very 
honored  naturally  to  be  able  to  claim  in  my 
district  your  wonderful  young  gentleman 
here  that  we  have  known  about  in  my  district 
for  some  time:  Johnnie  Dennis  has  been 
famous  here.  And  to  have  him  made  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year  of  course  brings  honor  to 
all  the  people  of  our  district.  But  much  more 
important.  Johnnie,  to  all  the  {>eople  of  our 
state  and  to  all  of  the  teachers  In  the  United 
States.  That's  all  I  wanted  to  say;  I  didn't 
want  to  take  a  lot  of  time  within  the  cere- 
monies but  I  appreciate  the  chance  to  con- 
gratulate you  personally  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  our  state.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Tom.  do  you  want  to 
Join  here  a  minute  and  pay  your  respects 
to  the  Teacher  of  the  Year? 

Rep.  PoLET.  Well.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cant 
claim  the  privilege  that  Mrs.  May  has  of  rep- 
resenting Mr.  Dennis  and  having  him  as  a 
constituent,  but  I  am  going  to  expand  it  a 
Uttle  bit  and  claim  you  from  eastern  Wash- 
ington, not  only  from  the  state  but  from 
the  half  of  the  state  that  both  Mrs.  May  and 
I  represent. 

The  Importance  of  the  teacher  as  the  key 
and  central  professional  In  our  society,  I 
think.  Is  clear  to  everyone.  What  sort  of  so- 
ciety are  we  going  to  have  In  the  coming 
decade  will  largely  depend  on  the  quality 
of  our  education,  and  nothing  is  more  cen- 
tral to  that  than  the  performance  of  our 
teachers. 
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We  are  delighted  from  the  Washington 
State  Delegation  to  have  the  signal  honor 
of  having  the  Teacher  of  the  Year  come  from 
our  state.  We  know  that  he  represents  the 
best  In  educational  performance,  and  we 
know  that  he  is  repeated  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  times  around  the  United  States 
by  teachers  in  all  of  the  state;  so  I  add  to 
Mrs.  May's  congratulations  my  own  very 
warm  congratulations  on  this  very  happy 
occasion. 

Dr.  Dafoe.  I  am  going  to  lay  a  little  of 
that  claim  too.  I  went  to  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  Just  across  the  border  a  few 
years  back.  We're  proud,  too. 

Next  I'd  like  to  call  on  Mrs.  Joe  Ann  Sten- 
strom.  Assistant  Executive  Secretary.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Librarians.  Mrs. 
Stenstrom: 

Mrs.  Stenstkom.  Senator  Magnuson,  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  delegation.  Dr.  Da- 
foe and  Mr.  Dennis.  I  too  am  very  personally 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  you  an  award, 
because  I  am  also  from  Washington  state. 
I  would  like  to  present  to  Mr.  Dennis  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Librarians  this  book  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  entitled  "Books  by 
Junior  College  Libraries."  We  highly  recom- 
mend this  for  use  with  high  school  students 
In  programs  such  as  those  In  which  Mr. 
Dennis  Is  Involved;  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
find  It  a  useful  guide  to  selecting  sources  of 
information  for  both  he  and  his  students. 
It  is  inscribed  to  you.  Mr.  Dennis,  as  Teacher 
of  the  Year.  Our  sincere  congratulations. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Dr.  Dafoe  is  going  to 
get  a  little  bit  weary  of  me  Interrupting 
here,  but  we  hare  two  other  distinguished 
members  of  our  delegation  here.  Johnnie,  and 
I  am  sure  they  want  to  add  their  congratula- 
tions to  your  honor  which  you  are  going 
to  receive  today:  and  so  I  want  to  call  on  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Jackson. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well  thank  you.  Senator 
Magnuson.  I  regret  we've  got  a  hearing  on 
that  I  am  chairing  down  below.  I  was  unable 
to  get  here  until  Just  now.  From  a  personal 
point  of  view.  I.  of  course,  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  and  greatest  respect  for  the 
teaching  profession.  My  oldest  sister  who 
passed  away  recently  taught  In  the  third 
grade  In  the  Garfield  School  in  the  same 
classroom  without  Interruption  for  43  years. 
I  think  that's  sort  of  a  record,  and  I  grew 
up  In  the  tradition  and  therefore  have  a  tre- 
mendous respect  for  those  who  follow  this 
Important  profession. 

I  am  reminded  of  Just  one  example  of  the 
obvious  importance  of  the  role  played  by  the 
teacher.  In  Budapest,  Hungary,  prior  to 
World  War  II,  there  was  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  mathematics.  This  teacher  had  a 
profound  Influence  on  his  pupils.  This  teach- 
er was  dedicated  to  excellence,  and  out  of 
that  classroom  came  five  of  the  world's  most 
famous  scientists  who  have  played  an  In- 
valuable role  In  the  security  of  our  country 
and  the  free  nations. 

Out  of  that  classroom  was  Dr.  Theodore 
Von  Neumann,  the  world's  most  famous 
mathematician:  Dr.  Theodore  Van  Karman, 
the  world's  most  famous  aeronautical  engi- 
neer; Dr.  Leo  SzUard  who  played  such  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  Manhattan  Project:  Dr. 
Eugene  Wlgner  who  is  now  at  Princeton  who 
played,  and  Is  playing,  such  an  Important 
role  In  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  I  don't  know  whether  I  named  four  or 
five — four? — there  is  one  missing,  but  ob- 
viously he  Is  famous. 

I  mentioned  Theodore  von  Neumann — 
John  von  Neumann,  Theodore  von  Karman, 
Leo  Salard — well.  Edward  Teller,  the  father 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  This  can  of  course  be 
repeated  In  other  areas  of  human  endeavor, 
but  I  think  In  all  of  our  concern  about  prior- 
ities, all  of  our  concern  about  making  a  bet- 
ter society,  we  stiU  It  seems  to  me  have  a 
long  way  to  go  In  providing  for  proper  recog- 
nition for  our  teachers. 
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In  Europe  the  most  Inportant  person  In 
the  community  Is  the  prt  fesaor.  We  have  yet 
to  reach  that  point  of  recognition,  and  I 
think  that  If  America  In  going  to  play  Its 
proper  role  In  the  world  «re  need  to  do  more 
than  what  we  have  alreac  y  done  In  giving  to 
our  teachers  and  the  pro  esslon  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve.  So  I  n-ant  to  express  my 
congratulaUons  to  Mr.  Dennis  and  his  fam- 
ily for  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  Is  do- 
ing. More  than  that,  I  waiit  to  commend  htm 
for  his  good  Judgment,  ai  ter  having  been  ex- 
posed to  Whitman  Coll  (ge  In  malting  the 
northwest  his  residence. 

Senator  MAomrsoN.  I  might  suggest. 
Johnnie.  Just  wait  till  they  start  coming  out 
of  Wallm  Walla.  Congressman  Hicks  is  her» 
and  I  am  sure.  JohnnK  .  he  wants  to  also 
congratulate  you  on  thii   high  honor. 

Congressman  Hicks.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Its  a  UtUe  dlfBcult  folic  wing  Senator  Jack- 
son, but  I  am  sure  Mrs  May  when  she  spoke 
told  you  that  she  spent  some  time  teaching 
school.  I  spent  a  little  Knger;  I  spent  seven 
years;  and  the  reason  tliat  I  left  the  class- 
room was  that  I  dldnt  1  hlnk  that  I  was  do- 
ing the  Job  that  should  have  been  done  for 
those  youngsters,  I  have  seen  some  very  ex- 
cellent teachers  In  the  Junior  high  schools 
and  grade  schools  of  o\ir  state  smd  I  have 
seen  boom  very  mediocre  i  )ne«. 

While  I  agree  with  Senator  Jackson  that 
In  education,  school  teiichers  have  not  al- 
ways received  the  recognition  that  they 
shovad,  on  the  other  hjand  you  cant  take 
mediocrity  and  freeze  it  into  the  system 
either.  There  are  some  w  onderf ul  things  that 
can  be  done  by  really  gpod  teachers;  I  have 
8«en  them  done.  And  th«re  is  some  real  harm 
that  can  be  done  by  tha  e  who  are  there  who 
meet  the  old  adage  of  "thoae  who  can.  do. 
and  those  who  cannot  teach."  and  that's 
Just  wrong,  but  its  b<!en  true  enough  so 
that  It  gave  such  an  adi  ige  currency. 

I  am  more  than  pleaied  to  do  honor  to  a 
really  fine  teacher.  Thaiik  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Dafox.  Dr.  Wall  »ce  A.  Brodie.  Past 
president.   American    Chemical   Society. 

Dr.  BmoDir.  Senator j  Magnuson.  Senator 
Jackson  .  .  .  Johnnie,  1  take  great  pleasure 
in  representing  the  Cl  emlcal  Society  here 
to  present  to  you  subscriptions  to  two  of 
our  magazines  on  chemical  education,  one 
which  is  designed  for  he  high  school  stu- 
dent and  the  other  lor  the  high  school 
teacher.  I  present  this  (o  you  with  my  great 
congratulations.  I  can«  help  but  add,  how- 
ever, that  but  by  purej  laws  of  chance  and 
coincidence  I  was  born  n  Walla  Walla.  I  was 
■elected  to  do  this,  re[  resenting  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  without  knowing— 
they  didn't  know  this — that  I  was  to  talk  to 
a  man  from  Walla  WalU.  I  graduated  from 
Wall*  Walla  High  Schcol  53  years  ago,  and 
I  graduated  from  Wliitman  College,  ao  I 
think  I  truly  representi  the  community  and 
otir  Congresswoman  U^  extending  our  con 
gratulatlons. 

May    I    add   one   ot 
brought  up   in  the   d 
about   whether    peopl 
frotn  science.  There 
turning  away  from  acl 

pie,  than  ever  before.  And  there  are  more 
young  people  turning  I  toward  science  than 
ever  before.  Just  bec4use  there  are  more 
yoimg  people.  I 

Dr.  Dai«£.  Dr.  Hovi-iird  Hltchlns,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Department  of  Audio-visual 
Instruction.  NEA.  j 

Dr.  HrrcHENS.  Senaior  Magnuson.  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  delegation.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  represAit  the  Department  of 
Audio-visual  Instruction.  Mr.  Dennis,  in 
doing  honor  to  you  ubon  your  selection  as 
teacher  of  the  year.  I  represent  about  10.000 
people  who  are  out  of  the  field  of  educational 
technology,  and  as  a  small  token  of  the  honor 
which  we  do  you.  we  w^uld  like  you  to  accept 
a  year^  subscription  tojour  magazine,  "Audlo- 
yisuml  Inatructlon."  <  ongratulatlons. 
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Dr.  Dafoc.  James  D.  Gates,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics.  Jim. 

Dr.  Gates.  Senator  Magnuson,  members  of 
the  Washington  delegation.  Dr.  Dafoe.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  repre- 
senting the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  to  express  my  congratulations 
to  you.  Johnnie,  as  a  science  teacher  and 
also  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  Its  extremely 
meaningful  to  us  that  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics was  selected  during  this,  the  year 
1970.  because  this  is  the  year  we  are  cele- 
brating as  our  Golden  Jubilee  Year.  Our 
theme  this  year  has  been  •Excellence  in 
mathematics  education  for  all,'  So  it  Is  very 
gratifying.  Johnnie,  to  hear  you  remark 
earlier  that  you  would  express  great  con- 
cern that  we  take  into  account  the  indi- 
vidual differences,  the  concerns  of  every 
student. 

Id  like  to  read  our  Certificate  of  Merit: 
The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics:  This  certificate  is  presented  to 
Johnnie  T  Dennis  in  recognition  of  exem- 
plary contributions  to  the  improvement  ot 
mathematics  education.  Teacher  of  the 
Year.  1970. 
Congratulations,  Johnnie. 

Dr  DaFoe.  Ralph  Gray  of  the  School  Serv- 
ice Division  of  the  National  Geographic*! 
Society.  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Grat.  Johnnie,  the  popular  song  says 
that  what  the  world  needs  now  is  love,  sweet 
love;  but  I  believe  that  even  as  much  as  that 
la  true,  what  the  world  needs  now  Is  teachers, 
good  teachers.  Its  a  great  honor  to  share  this 
stage  with  one  of  the  best  teachers,  a 
teacher  who  has  been  accorded  the  accolade 
of  being  the  Teacher  of  the  Year;  and  as  a 
token  of  the  esteem  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  we  want  to  present  you  with 
an  honorary  subscription  to  the  magazine 
for  the  future,  beginning  with  the  May  is- 
sue, which  has  a  couple  of  science  articles 
in  it.  Maybe  not  exactly  your  mathematical 
end  of  science,  but  there  is  one  article  about 
archeology  and  anthropology  In  Africa;  and 
another  one  on  natural  history  In  this 
country. 

We  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  through  the 
year,  as  I  know  you  will  enjoy  all  the  other 
honors  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  you 
today.  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  edi- 
torial hats  at  National  Geographic  are  off 
to  Look  magazine  for  maintaining  this  fine 
project  of  honoring  a  Teacher  of  the  Tear 
for  each  year.  Johnnie,  congratulations. 

Dr.  Dafok.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Fontaine,  Deputy 
Assistant  Director  for  Education,  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Dr.  Fontaine.  Senator  Magnuson,  members 
of  the  Washington  delegation.  Dr.  Dafoe.  It 
Is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here.  I 
think  I  win  try  to  rival  to  some  extent  our 
good  friend  Dr.  Brodie  here.  I  welcome  you. 
Fellow  Mississlpplan.  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  you  explained  where  Owl 
Hollow  was,  because  I  had  placed  It  In  cer- 
tAin  low  hills  where  I  was  born. 

In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  I  think  this 
U  very  nice  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  that  we  have 
such  a  distinguished  recipient  this  year  for 
the  teacher  who  represents  the  best,  I  am 
stire.  In  science  and  in  mathematics.  I  would 
also  at  this  moment  too  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  Senator  Bfagntuon,  who  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  know  has  really  been  the  father  of 
the  National  Science  PoundaUon.  So  I  think 
Senator  Magnuson  should  take  a  special 
pride  In  the  fact  that  his  wisdom  and  the 
shepherding  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion through  many  of  Its  trial  periods  has 
paid  off  In  such  a  significant  way. 

It  was  in  1954,  Senator  Magnuson,  that 
the  first  summer  institute  for  high  school 
teachers  was  held  In  the  sUte  of  Washington 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  So  It  U 
with  special  pleasure  I  present  to  you, 
Johnnie,  an  Investment  In  knowledge,  which 
la  the  History  of  the  Summer  Institute  Pro- 


gram  of   the   National   Science  Foundation. 
Congratulations. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  want  to,  before  we 
adjourn,  remind  everyone  that  there  are  re- 
freshments and  coffee  .1  am  sure  that  all 
of  you  want  to  meet  Johnnie's  fine  family 
over  here.  We  thank  you  all  for  coming.  It's 
an  event  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't  want  to 
miss.  So  we  stand  adjourned.  Thank  you. 


CONGRESSMAN  McDONALD  OF 
MICHIGAN  ADDS  NEW  DIMENSION 
TO  THE  VOICE  OF  HIS  CONSTITU- 
ENCY 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  Innovation 
and  imagination  are  two  ingredients 
which  have  made  this  country  strong. 
Through  their  elected  representetives. 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  daily  in 
this  Chamber. 

It  recently  came  to  my  attention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  colleague  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Michigan,  added  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  voice  of  his  constituency. 
I  received  a  copy  of  his  annual  question- 
naire which  provides  answer  blanks  for 
not  only  the  man  and  woman  in  the 
household,  but  for  the  young  members 
of  the  family  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  this  kind  of 
thinking.  Too  often  it  is  presumed  that 
the  head  of  the  household  does  the  think- 
ing for  the  rest  of  the  family.  Here  is  an 
opporttinity  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
thinking  of  the  family  as  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals. And  it  is  individual  thinking 
which  contributes  so  much  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  McDonald's  questionnaire  deals 
with  the  issues  of  the  day,  and  reflects 
the  concern  he  has  for  the  opinions  of 
residents  of  the  19th  District  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr. 
McDonald  for  his  fresh  thinking,  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  question- 
naire: 

QUESTIONNAWE    BT    JACK   McDONALD,    MEMBETI 

or  Congress 

1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  strategy 
to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  from  Southeast  Asia? 

a.  Do  you  favor  abolition  of  the  draft  as 
now  constituted  and  creation  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer army? 

3.  Do  you  favor  my  bill  (H.R.  16283)  pro- 
hlblUng  federal  agencies  from  selling  mailing 
lists  to  the  public? 

4.  Do  you  approve  the  use  of  federal  funds 
for  busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial 
balance? 

5  American-flag  ships  carry  approximately 
6.4  percent  of  the  toUl  tonnage  of  U.S.  trade. 
Would  you  favor  Increased  federal  shipbuild- 
ing subsidies  to  expand  and  modernize  our 
merchant  marine? 

6.  Which  direction  would  you  like  taken 
with  regard  to  an  ABM  system?  a.  Gradual 
Installation  of  a  limited  network;  b.  An  even- 
tual full-scale  network;  c.  No  funding  at  all. 

7.  In  addlUon  to  reducing  federal  spend- 
ing, which  policy  would  you  favor  to  curb 
Inflation?  a.  Increased  taxes;  b.  Wage  and 
price  controls;  c.  Tighter  credit. 

8.  There  Is  much  talk  these  days  about 
"reordering  our  national  priorities."  In  what 
order  would  you  place  these  programs? 
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1.  Crime  Control. 

2.  Delextae. 

3.  Education. 

4.  Pollution  Control. 

5.  Space. 

6.  Urban  Problems. 


GREECE:    CULTURAL   FREEDOM   IN 
THE  GANGSTER  STATE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MXNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  focus  our  collective  atten- 
tion upon  the  tragedies  brought  by  the 
military  clique  ruling  Greece  today. 

We  have  seen  much  documentation  of 
the  terrible  costs  of  the  Junta's  totali- 
tarian and  reactionary  activities.  In  the 
May  21.  1970.  issue  of  the  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books,  there  Is  an  excellent  arti- 
cle which  analyzes  the  consequences  of 
the  present  Greek  regime.  Their  repres- 
sive actions  have  stifled  the  artistic  cre- 
ativity of  many  of  Greece's  leading  in- 
tellectuals and  artists.  The  climate  of 
fear  and  of  intellectual  sterility  has  de- 
prived a  once  proud  people  of  its  cul- 
tural freedom  and  creative  impulses. 

As  one  Greek  Intellectual  has  said, 
"Creative  spirit  cannot  be  artificially  in- 
duced nor  can  it  be  administratively 
guaranteed."  The  results  of  this  repres- 
sion is  the  destruction  of  hope — a  most 
vital  human  resource. 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  this  crisis, 
I  Include  the  entire  text  of  the  article 
"Greece:  Cultural  Freedom  in  the  Gang- 
ster State,"  in  the  Record. 

Gacccc:  Ctn.Ttj«AL  Peeedom  in  the 
Oangsteb  State 

When  prerentlTe  censorship  was  lifted  laat 
October  after  a  two-and-a-half-year  black- 
out, the  newspapers  of  Athens  (not  Including 
the  organs  of  the  military  regime)  began  once 
more  to  report  the  news.  They  did  so  care- 
fully, stni  refusing  to  make  editorial  com- 
ment so  long  as  this  new  liberty  was  qualified 
by  countless  taboo  subjects  and  forbidden 
attitudes,  and  vitiated  by  the  martial  Utw 
under  which  Greece  has  been  living  since 
1987. 

Instead  of  editorials,  front-page  cartoons 
expressed  In  capsule  form,  daringly  at  first, 
the  paradox  of  press  freedom  in  a  land  over- 
shadowed by  Law  609.  which  provides  savage 
prison  sentences  for  whatever  the  military 
court  (on  the  evidence  of  soldiers,  informers, 
and  police  spies)  interprets  as  subversion — in 
a  police  state  supported,  not  to  say  enforced, 
by  a  world  alliance  of  free  and  not-so-free 
nations.  Tlie  newspapers  reprinted  speeches 
and  documents  from  the  Council  of  Btirope 
when  Greece  withdrew  last  December.  Every 
day  people  were  able  to  read  the  frightening 
exchange*  in  the  courts  martial  and  the  de- 
fense speeches  of  students  given  eighteen 
years  to  life  for  passing  out  leaflets,  or  pos- 
sessing explosives,  or  making  some  remark 
against  the  regime  that  was  overheard,  per- 
haps, at  the  next  table  In  a  restaurant. 

Just  as  the  most  insidious  enemy  of  truth 
Is  a  half-truth,  so  the  subtlest  mockery  of 
freedom  Is  a  controlled  freedom.  But  give 
Greeks  one  grain  of  liberty  and  they  will  use 
It  to  advantage,  until  the  mechanism  of  thAt 
mockery  works  Itself  out  and  brings  on  the 
retribution  that  was  only  In  the  wmgs. 

Indeed  only  aU  weeks  after  censorship  was 
lifted,  ti>«  regime  published  a  new  press  law 
decreelnf  aentaxkcea  ranging  from  a  few 
months  to  life  Imprisonment  for  defamation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

obscenity,  distortion  of  debates,  quotation 
out  of  context  from  documents,  insult  to  tiie 
royal  family,  reporUng  legal  cases  rub  judice, 
articles  inciting  to  sedition  or  undermining 
confidence  in  the  national  economy,  report- 
ing crimes  and  suicides,  inaccuracy.  necU* 
gence,  and  other  offenses  minutely  llstod  la 
101  articles,  for  which  publisher,  editor,  and 
Journalist  are  now  held  collectively  respon- 
sible. In  addition  to  laying  out  this  mine- 
field, the  new  law  (which  begins.  "We,  Con- 
stantine.  King  of  the  Hellenes,  by  the  pro- 
posal of  our  Council  of  Ministers,  have  de- 
cided and  do  command:  Article  1.  7'be  Press 
is  free  .  .  .")  struck  at  the  newspapers  by 
abolishing  the  franchise  on  Imported  news- 
print. This  concession — granted  In  1938  to 
facilitate  freedom  of  expression  in  the  press — 
remains  in  force  however  for  those  recently 
founded  Journals  which  are  the  mouthpieces 
of  the  regime,  but  whose  circulation  is  still 
less  than  half  that  of  the  older  papers. 

Foreign  observers  have  asked  about  this 
seemingly  passive  and  peaceful,  if  perhaps 
exhatisted,  country:  Why — If  Greeks  don't 
like  being  spied  on,  denoimced,  held  indefi- 
nitely without  trial,  tortured,  preasured  to 
betray  friends.  Imprisoned  for  their  opin- 
ions, deported,  forced  Into  exile,  forced  out 
of  work,  censored,  having  their  books  and 
music  and  art  work  banned,  or  being  made 
to  acquiesce  In  the  blunting  and  darkening 
of  their  children's  minds  in  school — why 
don't  they  do  something  about  it.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  Americans?  Yet  the  pris- 
ons and  concentration  campe  and  guarded 
villages  are  full  of  Greeks  who  did  do  some- 
thing because  they  knew  the  Americans 
would  not.  For  the  rest  of  the  population, 
if  they  get  too  activist,  there  are  NATO 
tanks  and  the  American  Sixth  Fleet.  Which 
Is  almost  to  say  that  for  them  there  Is 
silence. 

To  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  active 
there  Is  the  terror.  Not  guillotines  nor  SS 
troops  nor  kangaroo  courts — ^tbese  are  un- 
necessary: only  pervasive  economic  pressure, 
which  affects  everybody's  actions  from 
morning  till  night,  but  which  tourists  dont 
see  and  Greeks  for  very  good  reasons  dont 
talk  about  to  foreigners.  One  false  move,  one 
Indiscretion  and  not  only  a  Job  Is  lost  but 
also — because  of  close  supervision  by  the 
police — the  possibility  of  applying  for  other 
regular  work.  Not  only  is  a  university  career 
cut  short  but  entrance  to  any  other  advanced 
school  In  Greece  is  forbidden.  And  not  only 
may  a  pension  be  lost  but  the  relatives  of 
the  former  pensioner  may  loee  their  Jobs  aa 
well. 

The  phrase  In  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
"...  no  attainder  of  treMon  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood,"  reminds  us  that  two 
centuries  ago  the  medieval  hangover  of  guilt 
by  kinship  was  still  something  to  be  guarded 
against  by  law.  As  regards  many  clvU  liber- 
tlea,  the  Greece  ot  1970  Is  more  primitive 
than  the  Thirteen  Colonies  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  with  the  added  danger  that  today 
the  state  poeaesses  eyes,  ears,  and  methods 
of  control  unimaginable  in  previous  cen- 
turies. What  Is  being  tried  out  In  Greece  U 
not  the  mere  brute  oppreaaion  of  a  Vietnam 
war  but  a  new  and  subtler  form  ot  ati|iiM 
slon,  something  tedinologteally  organised, 
which  seems  to  be  working  very  well  Indeed. 
In  spite  of  this  a  few  have  spoken.  Be- 
fore censarahip  la  re-establlsbed  or  worse, 
one  paper  In  particular,  tthnoa,*  haa  staked 
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>  After  this  article  was  written,  the  news- 
pap«-  Kthnot  was  closed  down.  On  April  a. 
Its  chief  editor  vras  sentenced  to  five  years 
imprisonment  and  other  senior  staff  members 
received  sentences  ranging  from  two  to  four 
and  a  half  years.  The  reason  given  by  the 
Junta  was  the  publication  of  an  interview 
with  m  former  poUtlcUn,  J.  Zlgdee,  urging 
the  quick  return  off  democratic  rule.  Mr. 
Zlgdes  himself  was  sentenced  to  four  and  a 
half  years  Imprisonment  for  having  given  the 
interview. 


Its  existence  on  the  issue  of  press  freedom. 
Theater  and  film  reviews,  articles  on  the 
youth  revolution  abroad  and  education  at 
faooae,  on  the  international  press  and  the 
Integrity  of  the  Greek  Judiciary  (heavily 
violated  last  spring),  serialized  historical 
studies  of  foreign  interference  during  the 
last  century  and  of  Venizelos'  fight  against 
the  Greek  oligarchy  and  monarchy  in  the 
earty  years  of  this  one.  have  all  provided  a 
medium  for  discussion  of  some  of  today's 
more  burning  Issues. 

Even  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  the  appomt- 
ment  of  the  new  ambassador  to  Greece  were 
translated  verbatim  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  last  December  19 — with  dotted 
lines  profusely  Interspersed  wherever  Sena- 
ators  Pell.  Goodell.  Fulbrlght.  or  McGov- 
em  spoke  of  the  Colonels'  regime  in  words 
that  cannot  be  printed  In  Greece  under 
the  Colonels'  press  law.  A  series  of  brief  In- 
terviews and  letters  called  "If  I  were  Dicta- 
tor" has  been  giving  a  number  of  public 
and  private  figures  the  chance  to  let  off 
steam  and  anathematize  tyranny.  Finally 
on  February  2  Ethnot  began  a  significant 
inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  cultural 
life  In  Greece.  Leading  figures  in  the  In- 
tellectual and  artistic  world  answered  two 
questions:  Was  the  past  decade  in  Greece 
creative?  Is  the  new  decade  likely  to  see  a 
flowering  or  a  decline? 

Significant  for  what  was  said,  and  for 
what  wasn't.  Many  of  the  artists  and  think- 
ers questioned  kept  silent  despite  strong 
convictions;  silent  about  the  real  condition, 
not  of  politics  or  economics,  of  which  it 
might  be  disastrous  to  speak  openly,  but  of 
the  arts  themselves  In  Greece  during  the 
present  critical  years.  Still,  a  few  spoke: 
these  are  years  when  the  brave  stand  up 
and   are   counted. 

The  public  responded  and  Joined  forces 
as  only  Greeks  will  do  when  someone  takes 
risks  on  their  behalf.  Though  the  cost  of 
newspapers  has  risen  twice  since  the  New 
Tear  (the  organs  of  the  regime  again  ex- 
cepted) and  though  the  sale  of  Ethnos  is 
forbidden  In  provincial  towns  by  the  army 
and  geTutarmerie  despite  a  supposed  guar- 
antee in  the  press  law;  and  though  on 
three  days  in  February  news  vendors  In 
Athens  Itself  were  told  by  the  police  not  to 
sell  their  copies  of  the  paper — a  sinister 
hint  of  what  may  yet  happen — Ethnos's  cir- 
culation has  nearly  tripled  in  the  city.  "We 
cant  do  without  it  now,"  one  reader  said. 
"We  have  to  read  wliat  people  dare  to  say. 
We  need  It  every  day  now.  It's  like  bread." 
Alexander  Zydls,  art  historian,  critic,  and 
Greek  Ambassador  to  Syria  until  the  Colonels 
dismissed  him.  was  the  first  to  give  a  precise 
reply  to  Ethnos's  question  about  the  past 
decade,  contrasting  the  state  of  things  before 
the  coup  d'etat  with  their  condition  ever 
since.  Does  one  have  to  be  a  Greek  living 
in  the  Greece  of  Colonel  Papadopoulos  to 
sense  the  full  implications  of  a  statement 
ostensibly  about  graphic  arts? 

"I  do  not  see  one  decade  1960-70  but  a 
seven-year  period  60-66  and  a  three-year  pe- 
riod 67-69.  During  the  first,  notable  young 
painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers  appeared 
on  the  scene,  while  the  older  established  fig- 
ures showed  a  renewal  of  their  talent. 

"There  was  more  work  and  better  quality. 
More  exhibitions  Inside  Greece,  In  Salonlca, 
Volos,  Patras.  Her&kllon.  Hydra,  and  Mykonos. 
and  more  exhibitions  of  Greeks  abroad,  where 
some  won  prizes  A  wide  circulation  of  artists 
and  their  wtH-ks  within  the  country  so  that 
many  more  than  Just  the  mhjibltants  of  cen- 
tral Athens  became  familiar  with  the  living 
art  of  today.  More  artUts  mm  missioned  to 
decorate  public  and  private  buUdings.  A 
homecoming  of  expatriate  artists  In  great 
number.  Newer  and  freer  channels  of  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  for  art- 
ists, for  their  works,  for  art  books  and  for 
a  whole  public  eager  to  educate  ItseU  In  the 
artistic  field. 
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"This  continuous  movemet  it  and  exchange 
between  artists  and  their  inhlndered  dia- 
logue with  the  public,  whlcb  are  the  vital 
needs  of  art,  took  place  qui  :e  freely,  and  a 
fertilizing  pollen  was  thus  trmsmltted  In  all 
directions,  regardless  of  schools  or  political 
alignments. 

"Today  the  artists,  like  all  intellectual  and 
creative  people  In  Greece.  ar«  living  In  Isola- 
tion. Inside  hermetically  sealed  aesthetic  and 
political  compartments,  whcse  channels  of 
communication  with  the  out(  r  world  are  suf- 
focatingly controlled  by  ill  digested  moral 
and  aesthetic  dogmas  or  else  by  calculations 
of  expediency.  Art  has  nothlig  to  do  with  a 
dubious  ephemeral  expediency,  and  dogma 
drives  out  art — together  with  the  artists — 
as  bad  money  drives  out  good 

"Three  years  we  hwe  s<en  this  axiom 
progressively  confirmed.  A  sowing  down  or 
complete  stoppage  of  exhibit  ons:  the  move- 
ment of  artists  and  their  wnrks  obstructed, 
both  In  Greece  and  on  their  way  to  other 
countries;  prohibition  of  wdrks.  sometimes 
even  names  of  certain  sirtisti:  mediocre  fig- 
ures chosen  to  represent  Grtek  art  abroad: 
the  mediocre  selected  or  made  to  participate 
by  Diktat  In  the  Panhellenl;  Exhibition  of 
1969.  Meanwhile  the  squares  and  gardens  of 
our  towns  and  villages  are  being  flUed  with 
products  by  "workers  of  art"  n  the  most  So- 
viet sense.  (Last  five  words  <  Uminated  from 
printed  text,  In  accordance  with  Greek  press 
law.  I  Discrimination  againi  t  and  attacks 
upon  the  most  valid  current  i  in  modern  art 
are  increasing.  In  competltlc  ns,  exhibitions, 
and  public  commissions  the  r(  tward  goes  every 
time  to  mediocrity.  Medlocrlt  r  alone  is  recog- 
nized because  it  alone  Is  haimless.  poses  no 
problems,  lacks  Impetus,  li>oks  backward, 
does  not  overflow  with  that  c  uality  of  which 
Andri  Breton  writes,  'Lt  beauti  tera 
convulsive  ou  ne  sera  pas.' 

"My  reply  to  the  second  qi  estlon :  decline. 
But  flowering  (and  consequently  decline) 
cannot  be  forecast  or  artificially  produced. 
Where  the  creative  spirit  in  degraded,  art 
dies  and  no  administrative  iieasure  can  re- 
vive It.  Where  it  still  Uvea  but  U  pressed 
down.  It  will  burst  out  seme  time,  some- 
where. The  artistic  or  creatlv  >  spirit  Ls,  of  all 
human  activities,  the  moel  Imponderable 
and  explosive.  It  cannot  be  compressed  or 
statistically  recorded  or  mobilized  or  con- 
trolled or  directed.  If  It  wlth«rs  in  one  coun- 
try because  of  the  environment.  It  may  flow- 
er— perhaps  through  the  ss  me  practition- 
ers— tn  another.  But  woe  to  t  le  country  that 
has  lost  It." 

The  last  sentence  has  a  special  poignancy 
for  Greeks.  Twenty-five  years  ago  their  coun- 
try suffered  Its  first  bloodletting  In  art, 
thought,  and  literature.  Af  «r  the  Fascist 
dictatorship  of  the  late  Thinles,  there  had 
been  great  hop>es,  during  |he  subsequent 
four  years  of  Nazi  occupation,  famine,  and 
resistance,  that  after  the  wa^  Greece  would 
be  able  to  liberalize  Its  soclaS  structure  and 
allow  light  into  Its  educt.tlonal  system. 
Throughout  the  Forties  a  lar|  ;e  proportion  of 
the  flower  of  the  country's  youth  was  sys- 
tematically killed  off:  before  the  war  was 
even  at  an  end  In  Europe,  At  tiens  in  Decem- 
ber 1944  was  the  first  testing  ground  of  that 
world  of  wars  In  which  we  tiave  been  living 
ever  since. 

In  one  form  or  another  the  Resistance  was 
betrayed  by  the  foreign  bslUgerents  who 
tried  variously  to  adopt  It,  i.nd  the  old  Es- 
tablishment came  back  over  its  dead  body. 
The  ClvU  War  was  In  the  ti  terest  of  a  few 
and  It  lasted  untU  1950.  But  Intellectuals 
and  artists  left  Greece  by  the  hundreds, 
many  to  make  names  and  sareers  abroad; 
Greece  was  Impoverished,  let  many  came 
home  again,  especially  In  tqe  years  1963-4, 
encouraged  back  by  the  profresslTe  tenden- 
cies of  George  Papandreou's  liberal  govern- 
ment which  they  had  not  se^  In  Greece  be- 
fore.  The  second  national  A>loodlettlng  o< 
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youth,  energy,  and  genius  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  three  years. 

The  artist  or  Intellectual  In  Greece  today 
faces  the  choice  of  staying  and  being  wiped 
out  or  going  abroad  and  losing  touch  with 
everything  that  sustains  him:  to  go  &  to 
stifle  the  overwhelming  (and  In  the  Greek 
case  vital)  parochial  instinct — to  go  Into  the 
thin  air  and  heavy  earth  of  a  foreign  land 
where  the  exile  will  live  perhaps  a  lifetime 
of  yearning  to  return  and  thinking  that 
those  who  stayed  behind  were  luckier. 

Luckier  today?  Unluckler  tomorrow?  In 
any  case  the  writers,  artists,  and  thinkers 
still  In  Greece  have  tightened  ranks.  Those 
of  opposing  political  convictions  have  fused 
together  under  the  oppression  that  makes 
them  Greeks,  creative  artists,  and  thinkers 
first,  leftists  or  rightists  second.  One  of  them 
has  said.  "As  a  race,  as  a  society,  we  are  still 
primitive  enough  to  feel  connected." 

Such  is  the  message  of  those  voices  that 
have  made  themselves  heard  in  the  loaded 
silence  of  Greece  today.  Perhaps  only  a  small 
step  has  been  made;  others  who  were  as  out- 
spoken last  year  are  now  In  prison,  whereas 
today  such  men  are  lucky  enough  to  benefit 
by  a  slight  relaxation  of  censorship  and  are 
able  to  reach  a  wider  audience.  What  they 
are  attempting  is  a  stand  against  the  gener- 
alized fear  that  has  settled  on  the  country 
and  seeped  into  all  asi>ects  of  national  life. 
Others  will  take  courage  from  their  state- 
ments and  from  the  many  protests  they  have 
signed  at  considerable  personal  risk.  Just  as 
they  themselves  took  courage  from  the  lone 
voice  of  their  Nobel  Prize  winner  George 
Seferls  when  he  spoke  out  In  March  last  year. 

Rodls  Roufos,  the  historian  and  novelist, 
on  the  morning  of  the  coup  d'etat  three 
years  ago  resigned  from  a  high  position  In 
the  diplomatic  service:  he  Is  one  of  the  writ- 
ers who  have  repeatedly  and  openly  pro- 
tested .  gainst  the  dictatorship  and  refused 
to  publish  under  the  conditions  it  Imposes. 
Winner  of  the  two  highest  Greek  literary 
awards,  he  was  among  the  forty  finally  select- 
ed out  of  five  hundred  candidates  from 
countries  throughout  the  world  to  attend 
the  Harvard  International  Seminar  last  year. 
But  he  was  unable  to  represent  Greece:  the 
Colonels  took  away  his  passport.  The  follow- 
ing Is  his  reply  to  Ethnos's  Inquiry.  The 
words  in  square  brackets  were  vetoed  by  the 
paper's  legal  adviser  as  being  too  dangerous 
for  publication  under  the  press  law. 

"I  am  burprlsed  that  distinguished  person- 
alities have  discussed  the  level  of  our  cul- 
tural life  without  relating  It  to  cultural  free- 
dom. Perhaps  they  see  the  connection,  but 
pass  over  It  in  silence  for  reasons  of  expedi- 
ency? That  In  Itself  shows  to  what  depths 
our  cultural  life  has  sunk.  Total  silence 
would  have  been  preferable  to  such  self-cen- 
sorship. 

"Personally  I  do  not  think  a  sincere  and 
responsible  statement  can  be  made  about  the 
Sixties,  culturally,  In  Greece  without  divid- 
ing the  lerlod  Into  two  very  dissimilar  parts. 

"Throughout  the  first  our  cultural  life 
gave  hoi>eful  signs.  I  refer  with  nostalgia  to 
the  general  intellectual,  moral,  and  artistic 
atmosphere  which  was  still  developing 
around  the  middle  of  the  decade:  an  atmos- 
phere of  free  and  civilized  dialogue,  exempli- 
fied and  stimulated  by  such  forward  steps  as 
the  review  Epoches,  the  introduction  of  our 
8ix>ken  language  Into  official  and  academic 
spheres,  and  the  spread  of  Interest  In  a  more 
serious  and  up-to-date  educational  system. 

"Then  came  the  split.  .  .  .  [Then  came.  U 
it  Is  not  sacrilegious  to  quote  Seferls's 
beautiful  line  in  this  context,  "the  double- 
edged  day  when  everything  was  changed."] 
Most  of  the  leading  Intellectuals  chose 
silence  (rather  than  submit  to  censorship], 
(I  am  not  speaking  of  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy, most  of  whom  seem  to  live  in  a 
roseate,  beatific  world  of  their  own,  quite 
tmrelated  to  ours.)    Otben   were   deprived 
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of  all  possibility  of  conununlcatlon  with  the 
public  (or  even  of  their  personal  freedom]. 
No  matter  how  much  I  may  have  disagreed 
with  some  of  the  latter,  I  believe  that  cul- 
tural life  can  only  become  fruitful  through 
fearless  discussion,  criticism,  and  disagree- 
ment. One  need  only  remember  Germany's 
cultural  achievements  under  the  Weimar 
Republic  as  compared  to  what  followed,  or 
consider  what  happens  today  in  the  Soviet 
Union  where  writers  are  persecuted  In  the 
name  of  an  official  ideology. 

"For  sole  consolation  we  are  assured  of- 
ficially that  we  don't  have  dictatorship  in 
Greece.  What  It  would  be  like  if  we  did  is 
something  I  don't  dare  think  about,  since 
already  under  present  conditions  what  Is  at 
stake  Is  not  the  level  of  our  cultural  life 
but  Its  very  existence. 

"As  to  the  future.  It  depends  on  whether 
these  conditions  change  or  remain  flxed 
that  we  shall  either  have  once  again  a 
genuine — that  is.  free — cultural  life,  or  else 
sink  into  the  Intellectual  and  artistic  decay 
of  those  peoples  whom  History.  In  its  on- 
ward march,  has  forgotten." 

Hard  and  heavy  words  for  a  Greek  to  say, 
for  Greeks  to  have  to  hear.  Forgotten?  The 
Greek  race  forgotten?  Numbered  among 
the  tribes  or  nations  that  have  had  no 
history,  have  left  no  record  of  themselves? 

Quite  possible.  It  has  already  happened 
once.  As  far  as  territorial  Greece  Is  concerned, 
the  Umbo  period  commonly  equated  with  400 
years  of  Turkish  occupations  lasted  In  real- 
ity closer  to  a  thousand  and  a  half,  beginning 
around  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  or  even  ear- 
lier. And  yet.  In  spite  of  backwardness  and 
oppression,  Greece  has  caught  up  in  the  last 
150  years  with  the  major  social  and  political — 
advances  made  In  the  Western  world  since 
the  Reformation.  Foreign  strategists  and  geo- 
pollticlans  who  say  Greeks  are  not  ready  for 
democracy,  or  bleat  that  there  Is  no  one  to 
take  over  from  the  Colonels,  should  remem- 
ber that,  for  all  Its  sometimes  creaking  or 
ferocious  imperfections,  i>arliamentary  life 
has  functioned  longer  and  more  steadily  in 
Greece  than  In  any  other  continental  Euro- 
pean country.  England  acquired  universal 
male  suffrage  in  1885,  Greece  had  It  In  1864. 
And  Greece  preserved  a  strong  and  active 
parliamentary  regime  throughout  a  civil  war 
when  the  country  was  gravely  threatened 
from  both  within  and  without.  Greeks  have 
reason  to  be  proud,  and  It  Is  an  Insult  to 
their  capacities  and  achievements  to  be  told 
that  now  a  Communist  threat,  whlcb  has 
never  been  proved  and  which  almost  nobody 
believes.  Justified  the  destruction  of  their 
democratic  liberties.  To  have  lost  all  their 
hard-gained  ground,  to  have  all  momentum 
stopped,  and  to  contemplate  the  menace  of 
a  dark  and  still  clinging  past — such  things 
for  Greeks  are  Immediate  and  desperate. 

Most  difficult  to  grasp  outside  Greece  is  the 
question  of  language.  The  ordinary  speech 
of  dally  life,  which  Is  also  the  language  of 
Modern  Greek  poetry  and  literature.  Is  now 
forbidden  In  the  schools  from  the  fourth 
grade.  Nine-year-olds,  who  would  normally 
have  to  cope  with  an  extremely  complex 
but  still  coherent  syntax,  now,  in  addition, 
have  to  make  sense  out  of  the  life  around 
them  In  a  language  Invented  by  Greek 
scholars  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  to 
translate  the  philosophes  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment: a  grammatically  centrifugal  macaronic 
put  together  out  of  the  By::antine  liturgy. 
New  Testament  koinf,  ancient  Attic,  and 
some  Modern  Greek,  with  centuries  of  Turk- 
ish, Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  and  many 
technological  accretions  replaced  by  what 
their  equivalents  might  have  been  In  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ. 

Originally  designed  to  eqtilp  Greeks  with 
an  Intellectual  apparatus  and  to  Inspire  a 
subject  pec^le  with  an  awareness  of  past 
glory,  this  "purifying"  katnarevousa  became 
the  salon  speech  of  the  rich,  Europeanized 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  who  managed  af- 
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fairs  of  state  under  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But 
when  the  subject  nation  rose  up  and  won  its 
territorial  Independence  from  that  empire, 
katharexMuta  was  turned  Into  an  effective 
Instrument  for  keeping  them  subject  and  for 
reserving  political  independence,  together 
with  advancement  and  learning,  exclusively 
for  the  rapacious  oligarchy  that  replaced  the 
Turks  as  rulers:  a  weapon  aimed  against  a 
people  at  the  ground  level  of  childhood  and 
the  subterranean  level  of  speech. 

A  hundred  years  ago  however  there  began 
a  strong  counter-movement  In  favor  of  the 
spoken  language,  or  iimotikl.  This  has 
paralleled  every  trend  toward  social,  polit- 
ical, or  educatioi-al  reform,  Just  as  the  rein- 
troducUon  of  katharevotLsa  has  accompanied 
every  victory  of  reaction.  In  Greece  the  word, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  is  an  integral, 
dynamic  part  of  the  country's  social  and 
economic,  let  alone  political  and  cultural, 
history.  It  Is  characteristic  of  the  present 
state  of  things  for  instance  that  the  two 
languages  have  received  different  names: 
kaXharevousa  Is  now  called  "Greek"  officially 
In  the  schools,  and  dimotiki  "mother- 
tongue":  characteristic  too  the  oversight 
that,  as  a  result,  this  people's  mother -tongue 
Is  now  not  Oreek! 

Such  Is  the  background  to  the  following 
statement  made  by  Anastaslos  Peponls,  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Greek  Broadcasting 
Service  under  the  Liberal-Center  Government 
In  10a4-<  Imprisoned  by  the  Colonels  after 
the  oottp  <f'  itat  and  deported  again  In 
1968.  Last  November,  In  the  course  of  a  lec- 
ture at  the  British  Council  In  Athens  on 
mass  media,  be  quoted  a  dangerous  sentence 
by  the  director  of  the  BBC — "Television  must 
be  free" — and  also  mentioned,  more  dan- 
gerously, the  benefit  accruing  to  a  country 
when  poems  by  Its  Nobel  Prize  winner  are 
made  Into  songs  by  "a  musician  of  gtenlus." 
Peponls  was  referring  to  the  collaboration 
of  George  Seferls  and  Mlkls  Theodorakls. 
George  Seferls-s  warning  of  a  year  ago  Is  still 
echoing  through  the  country  and  Theodora- 
kls has  been  in  prison  or  \inder  heavy  guard 
for  almost  three  years,'  his  music  forbidden, 
and  his  records  destroyed. 

"We  are  moving  backward.  The  root  of  the 
evil  probably  lies  In  the  educational  system. 
By  the  time  they  finish  high  school  the 
young  have  still  had  no  contact  whatever 
with  contemporary  Greek  writing,  and  know 
nothing  of  Greek  literature.  Any  who  are 
Interested  In  the  arts  have  made  the  dis- 
covery themselves  and  mxist  cultivate  It  on 
their  own.  Tlie  educational  reforms  attempt- 
ed In  1964  and  1965  faced  the  problem 
squarely  for  the  first  time. 

"In  the  past  decade  the  crucial  issue  of 
the  culture — and  the  survival — of  our  na- 
tion has  reached  a  state  of  total  anarchy 
and  chaos.  I  refer  to  the  language  question. 
The  oenturles-old  language  of  Greek  litera- 
ture U  still  kept  away  from  schoolrooms 
and  treated  as  an  enemy.  Five  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  to  promote  it.  first  In 
education,  then  in  broadcasting.  But  from 
1965  on  there  has  been  only  confusion  and 
regression.  Our  children  realize  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  French,  and  Germans  have 
one  language  each;  they  ask  us  bow  many 
are  the  languages  of  the  Greeks,  and  there 
is  no  clear  answer.  How  can  any  true  cul- 
ture flourish  or  have  far-reaching  influence 
when  we  haven't  yet  decided  which  is  the 
nation's  tongue? 

"As  to  the  next  decade,  a  single  look 
around  the  world  shows  up  the  ordeal 
threatening  freedom,  peace,  mutual  respect. 
Everywhere  discouragement  assails  us. 
Sp>eeche6  are  full  of  promises,  facts  bloody 
and  Inhuman:  violence,  oppression,  restric- 
tion— all  in  the  name  of  Ideals  disproved  by 
actual  erenta. 


'Sinoe  UUs  article  was  written  Theodora- 
kls has  b—p  reieaaed. 
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"We  cannot  be  hopeful,  yet  nor  can  we 
give  up  hope.  Thought  can  still  function, 
and  under  any  circumstances  the  mind.  In 
order  to  survive,  must  find  outlets  toward 
freedom  and  claim  Its  responsibilities.  We 
cannot  accept  art  pressed  Into  the  service  of 
this  or  that  political  expendlency.  As  long 
ago  as  1945  Seferls  vrrote:  "The  sound  crafts- 
man Is  one  of  the  most  responsible  beings 
on  earth.  He  bears  the  responsibility  of  a 
struggle  between  life  and  death.  Out  of  the 
human  experience  that  rages  or  lies  still 
around  him  what  shall  he  save?  What  can 
he  save?  What  must  he  reject  out  of  the 
shapeless  human  material  which  Is  frighten- 
Ingly  alive  and  follows  him  even  Into  his 
dreams.  In  dreams  begins  responsibility.'  " 

Self-evident?  Sentiments  with  which  we 
would  all  agree,  and  certainly  harmless?  In 
Greece  such  words  are  dynamite.  And 
though  there  are  many  who  agree,  there  are 
some — with  guns — who  don't  want  to  bear 
them  spoken  out  loud;  and  Just  In  case  they 
shoiild  be.  a  number  of  special  listeners  are 
always  IntM-persed  through  the  audience  of 
every  lecture  hall,  who  report  to  the  Secu- 
rity Police  inunedlately. 

Education  In  particular  Is  something  one 
can't  talk  about  in  detail,  because  if  one 
does  one  Is  dealing  in  facts — facts  over  which 
the  press  law  keeps  Its  watch:  the  expulsion 
and  imprisonment  of  teachers,  schoolbooks 
rewritten  In  an  Incomprehensible  and  self- 
contradictory  syntax;  compulsory  speeches 
and  compositions  Inspired  by  ultra-naUon- 
allstlc,  chauvinistic  hatred  of  other  creeds 
and  countries;  a  special  university  code  by 
which  any  student  convicted  of  behavior  in- 
contpatlble  with  "national  Ideals"  can  be  ex- 
pelled for  life  from  all  Greek  universities  and 
higher  schools;  secondary  schooling  In  some 
cases  made  Impossible  for  children  of  politi- 
cal prisoners;  and  as  an  example  of  the 
scientific  information  purveyed  to  fifth 
graders  In  their  experimental  physics  reader: 

The  creations  of  God,  which  exist  around 
us  and  which  we  apprehend  with  our  senses, 
constitute  nature  (opening  sentence].  .  .  . 
Water  at  4  degrees  C  has  more  density  and 
less  weight  whereas  at  0  degrees  It  has  less 
density  and  more  weight.  This  strange  phe- 
nomenon Is  worthy  of  marvel  and  proves  yet 
once  again  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Lord 
Creator.  It  has  great  meaning  for  man  and 
for  life  In  general.  Imagine  what  would  hap- 
pen if  water  continued  to  contract  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  4  degrees!  Ice  would  be 
heavier  than  the  equal  volume  of  water  and 
would  sink  as  soon  as  formed  down  to  the 
lower  levels  of  rivers,  lakes  and  seas.  Tht 
water's  new  surface  would  become  ice  as  well, 
and  that  would  sink  and  little  by  little  all 
the  water  of  lakes  and  seas  would  turn  to 
ice.  The  fish  and  other  aquatic  creatures  and 
plants  would  be  destroyed  because  the  sun 
would  be  Incapable  of  melting  the  trenten- 
dous  masses  of  Ice  that  would  accumulate. 
The  sones  of  the  earth  would  be  unlnhabi- 
talrie,  and  cold  and  drought  would  prevail 
over  the  whole  world." 

In  the  year  of  moon-landings  Colonel 
Papadopoulos's  so-called  "modern"  educa- 
tional system  Is  like  a  time  ma/-hiTi»  charg- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction. 

After  liberty  and  hope  there  Is  Uttle  left  to 
lose.  It  has  often  been  like  this  in  Greece. 
which  Is  poor  In  material  things,  and  where 
a  kind  of  sparseness  has  been  traditionally, 
classically,  the  rule.  When  their  country  has 
been  turned  into  a  prison,  some  Oreeka  will 
always  dare  to  walk  a  tightrope.  Whatever 
may  happen  to  them  Individually,  It  is  their 
example  which  fertilizes  and  givee  heart  to 
others.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  state- 
ment by  NlkOB  Hadjlmlchalls  which  foUows 
sboiUd  have  been  altered  by  Ethnos't  legal 
adviser  before  the  issue  went  to  press.  Like 
Boufo*  a  Bealstanoe-flghter  at  the  age  at 
seventeen,  Hadjimichaiis  took  part  In  the 
first  exodus  of  Intellectuals  and  artists  in 
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1945:  after  fifteen  years  In  France,  practicing 
and  studying  architecture  under  Corbusler, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  return.  Square 
brackets  Indicate  where  material  was  substi- 
tuted or  deleted. 

"When  I  came  home  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  decade,  a  general  upward  turn  was 
Just  beginning  to  take  shape  In  Greece.  Many 
artists  and  scientists  who  bad  worked  and 
studied  abroad  began  to  see  horizons  broad- 
ening and  conditions  Improving  here  for 
new.  modern,  and  creative  work  where  their 
capacities  would  find  fruitful  soil.  The 
dreadful  gaps  left  by  the  crucial  decade  of 
the  Forties  were  being  gradually  covered  over 
and  the  hard  Immediate  z^ecessltles  of  life 
ceasing  to  be  so  oppressive.  In  architecture 
the  purel7  commercial  sort  of  building  that 
works  to  the  detriment  of  the  architect,  of 
our  country's  Interests  even  more  so,  was 
being  abandoned  in  favor  of  solutions  dic- 
tated by  research.  In  the  new  prevailing  cli- 
mate we  felt  we  were  leaving  the  'Balkan' 
period  behind  and  creating  works  that  be- 
longed in  a  European  context. 

"I  speak  of  a  climate  because  no  renewal 
can  be  fruitful  if  It  is  deprived  of  a  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  which  strengthens, 
nourishes,  affeots  and  is  in  turn  affected  by 
It.  Without  such  an  environment  the  crea- 
tive artist  Is  cut  off  from  his  roots  and  re- 
mains suspended.  And  the  mere  that  people 
are  deprived  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
nourlahment,  the  more  they  fall  into  iner- 
tia, out  of  touch  with  the  currents  of  life, 
until  In  the  end  they  play  no  more  part  in 
history.  Ruinous  are  the  consequeoces  of 
several  generations  of  artists  failing  to  ex- 
press themselves;  it  Is  not  ^at  art  or  cul- 
ture disappears  but  that  life  istelf  turns  into 
a  vegetable  state — to  be  dearly  paid  for  in 
our  time  of  lightning  evolution. 

"The  creative  climate  of  the  fiict  six  or 
seven  years  of  the  past  decade  encouraged 
all  intellectuals,  artists,  and  scientists  to 
work  enthusiastically.  And  if  I  should  be 
thought  to  have  a  personal  prejudice,  I 
would  only  call  to  witness  the  foreign  and 
expatriate  artists  who  came  here  then  in  re- 
spectful recognition  of  that  favorable  atmos- 
phere. An  example  was  the  modon  sculp- 
ture exhibition  on  Phllopappos  Hill.  Incon- 
ceivable at  any  other  period,  it  ahowed  that 
we  had  already  taken  our  place  in  an  Inter- 
national movement;  this  was  true  of  our  art- 
ists  and  of  our  public  too.  Such  events  would 
have  been  re]>eated,  with  Greece  finally  be- 
coming a  steady  pole  of  attraction  and  a 
bright  focal  center. 

"This  (creative]  climate  was  unfortunately 
stopped  short  In  the  last  years  of  the  decade. 
Now  the  fever,  the  urge  to  create  has  col- 
lapsed. The  homecoming  movement  has 
turned  into  a  drain  of  talent  away  from  the 
country.  Isolated,  exiled  both  inwardly  and 
out,  our  artists  cannot  work.  The  loss  of 
the  urge  (subsUtuted:  "ease"]  and  the 
breaking  of  the  communication  have 
brought  both  the  creators  and  the  public  to 
the  verge  of  extinction:  the  artists  because 
they  have  lost  heart  and  ceased  to  play  a 
(leading]  part  In  tb-  formation  of  Ideas  and 
standards,  and  the  pabUc  which,  having 
reached  a  certain  level  that  is  now  no  longer 
renewed  out  of  contemporary  Greek  prob- 
lems (substituted:  "an  inquiring  Greek 
art"],  is  being  steadily  degraded,  and  now 
risks  losing  everything  It  gained  from  Its 
tradltlcm  and  from  the  few  years'  experience 
of  renewal. 

("Let  us  not  forget  the  harm  done  to  our 
youth,  to  their  education  and  their  general 
upbringing.  That  damage  has  gone  so  deep 
that  It  will  take  years  to  heal  It.  As  a  result, 
now  all  our  young  people  are  turning  to 
purely  expedient  careers,  or  else  those  who 
still  hold  to  thoir  IdeaU  are  leaving  Greece.] 
"These  last  years  our  cultural  life  has  loat 
its  refiesea.  Aa  for  the  new  decade.  I  am  verr 
pessimistic  The  people  who  made  our  coun- 
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try  llnserted:  "..om  AnUqulty  onward"] 
made  their  dreams  into  i  irograms.  |  Today 
dreams  are  either  persecute  d  or  transformed 
Into  a  nightmare.! 

"Our  one  hope  left:  may  the|sel  mute 
land  lost  disastrous]  year!  pass  quickly  be- 
fore Inflicting  deeper  wour  ds  on  the  artists, 
the  public,  and  the  young,  no  that  the  exodxis 
may  turn  Into  -a  creative  itartlng  point  for 
(dynamic]  development  vlthout  Interrup- 
tions or  collapses,  and  wH  h  full  knowledge 
that  the  lost  time  will  onl]  be  made  up  with 
redoubled  energy  and  effort  " 

A  sample  of  reasoned  am  I  civilized  opinion 
from  different  ways  of  llf«  by  men  in  their 
forties.  Today  the  young  n  Greece,  cut  off 
from  the  youth  revolution  In  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  reasoned  and  civilized  in  their 
own  way.  let  one  of  them  provide  his  short, 
fierce  epilogue.  A  student,  answering  by  let- 
ter   the    popular    questlot  nalre    in    Ethnoa. 

writes: 

If  I  were  a  dictator  I  would  have  concen- 
tration camps.  I  would  nave  deportees.  I 
would  keep  the  prisons  filled  with  my  op- 
ponent«,  so  that  everyone  outside,  at  home, 
would  be  terrified  and  lose  ;ourage. 

I  would  let  you  do  this  harmless  Journal- 
ism because  It  would  be  my  policy  to  try 
and  be  as  little  provocaUv  s  as  possible.  That 
way  I  would  sugar-coat  th>  pill,  and  little  by 
little  I  would  force  Ethnos  to  stop  publishing 
and  you  personally  either  to  shut  up  or  bow 
down.  As  for  the  cultural  and  Intellectual 
leaders,  my  dictatorship  wouldn't  bother 
them  too  much  once  I  had  put  them  through 
a  purge  (I'd  be  keeping  th^m  In  their  Jobs)  — 
and  let  them  write  you  taelr  letters!  But  at 
least  I'd  have  the  honestjl  to  say,  Yes.  I  and 
my  btiddiea  are  dictatork.  As  for  the  de- 
mocracy you  were  waiting  for,  I'd  give  It  any 
form  I  liked— "modern"  bf  course.  Do  you 
think  I'd  be  Interested  In  your  opinion? 
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Thursday.  Maif  21,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Shaker,  I  am  very 
fortunate  In  representitig  a  constituency 
which  Includes  many  ^tinguished  and 
patriotic  defenders  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment from  the  legal  profession  of  my 
State.  Prom  time  to  tiiie,  I  have  shared 
with  the  members  legjal  opinions  from 
our  judiciary,  address^  by  district  at- 
torneys, and  briefs  frOm  leaders  in  the 
Louisiana  Bar  Associattion. 

One  such  outstandWig  attorney  from 
my  district,  the  Hohorable  Jack  N. 
Rogers,  of  Baton  Roi«e,  is  not  only  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  a  former  military  officer,  but  Is 
nationally  renowned  for  his  work  in  ex- 
posing communism  and  subversion  in 
our  State. 

Recently  Mr.  Rogers  delivered  a  speech 
on  national  insecurity^  to  the  Downtown 
Uons  Club  of  Baton  Houge.  La.  Because 
I  feel  he  succinctly  presents  the  chal- 
lenge which  must  be  i  met  by  the  legal 
profession   to   come   »p   with   solutions 
to  the  problems  we  ffece  in  America.  I 
include  Mr.  Rogers'  ^eech  as  follows: 
Nationai.  iNpECUirrr 
(By  Jack  N 
Today  I  want  to  tell 
glorious  dream  and  t 
tlons  on  Its  fulfillment 
"We  the  People  of  the 


Elogers) 

about  a  great  and 
current  observa- 
In  America. 
Jnlted  States,  In  Or- 


y<iu 
soiie 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

der  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain 
and  esubllsh  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
Slates  of  America." 

This  Is  the  dream  of  freedom — a  balance 
of  Tights  and  responsibilities. 

There  are  five  basic  principles  set  forth 
in  our  American  concept  of  freedom.  These 
su-e: 

1.  Law  and  order. 

a.  Individual  freedom  and  Individual  re- 
EponslblUty. 

3.  Free  enterprise  and  free  labor. 

4.  Responsible  limited  government,  within 
the  Constitutional  framework. 

5.  Belief  in  the  Almighty  God. 

This  is  the  most  Idealistic  concept  of  so- 
ciety put  Into  effect  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  has  produced  more  goods  and  more 
freedom  for  more  people  than  any  other  sys- 
tem to  date.  All  over  the  world,  people  are 
literally  dying  to  come  here  and  live  under 
it !  What  Is  the  state  of  the  dream  of  freedom 
today,  after  200  years  of  testing? 

Let's  start  with  "domestic  tranquility." 
Since  November.  1969,  powerful  bombs  have 
exploded  in  New  York  in  the  Socony  Mobil. 
IBM  and  General  Telephone  buildings  in  east 
midtown  ManhatUn,  plus  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan, General  Motors  and  RCA  buildings. 
We  have  also  had  the  incident  In  which  two 
associates  of  black  militant  leader  H.  Rap 
Brown  were  killed  by  an  explosion  In  a  car 
in  which  they  were  traveling  through  Mary- 
land. The  same  week  we  had  a  Greenwich 
Village  town  house  leveled  by  what  had  been 
taken  for  a  gas  explosion  but  was  actually 
an  underground  bomb  factory  being  wrecked 
by  a  dynamite  blast.  We  have  had  other  re- 
cent bombings  in  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 
and  In  Chicago  and  other  Inland  cities. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  In  America  has 
clearly  progressed  well  beyond  the  phase  of 
intellectual  appeal  to  "parlor  pinks"  and 
misguided  "do-gooders." 

Crime  in  America  is  increasing  dally  at  a 
rate  six  times  more  rapidly  than  our  pop- 
ulation. 

In  Baton  Rouge  we  have  had,  as  of  yester- 
day, 142  armed  robberies  since  last  Novem- 
ber. There  were  two  attempted  rapes  of  LSU 
coeds  on  the  campus  night  before  last.  For- 
tunately, this  situation  is  late  in  reaching 
us  here,  it  has  been  even  worse  than  this  for 
many  years  In  the  big  cities  of  our  nation. 

Three  months  ago,  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress Issued  a  detailed  report  on  "SDS  plana 
for  America's  high  schools."  The  stated  goal 
of  the  SDS  is  "chaos"  and  the  "total  shut- 
down "  of  our  high  schools. 

In  regard  to  "race  relations."  I  think  most 
observers  agree  that  they  are  generally  de- 
teriorating, rather  than  Improving.  Such 
militant  sects  as  the  "Black  Panthers"  and 
the  "Black  Muslims"  In  ever  Increasing  num- 
bers openly  advocate  racial  warfare  against 
all  white  people.  Notice  sometime  the  "Mu- 
hammed's  Moeque"  here  In  Baton  Rouge  on 
Government  Street. 

On  another  aspect  of  "tranquility"  we  have 
for  several  years  suffered  right  here  In  Baton 
Rouge  a  serious  problem  In  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  which  only  now  Is  even  be- 
ginning to  Improve. 

A  nation-wide  mass  "protest"  against 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country 
Is  being  planned  for  all  the  major  cities  in 
the  nation  a  few  short  weeks  from  now. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  Incredible 
picture  of  a  respected  judge  of  a  United 
States  District  Court  »>elng  openly  reviled, 
cursed.  Insulted  and  even  defied  In  his  own 
court-room  In  Chicago,  and  now  two  differ- 
ent professional  bar  association  groups  are 
actually  seeking  to  criticize  and  condemn  the 
fudge!  Not  the  revolutlonarlea  who  caused 
the  trouble,  but  the  judge,  for  Issuing 
"harsh"  punishment! 
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These  things  are  but  a  very  few  of  the 
Indications  of  our  current  state  of  "domes- 
tic tranquility." 

What  about  the  phrase  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union?" 

In  our  knowledgeable  lifetimes,  have  you 
ever  seen  a  xcorse  federal-state  relationship 
than  that  which  has  now  come  upon  us 
through  the  two  serious  Issues  of  school  in- 
tegration and  court  nullification  of  state 
statutes  regarding  voting  and  apportion- 
ment? 

How  about  the  "establishment  of  Justice?" 
Gentlemen,  ask  any  lawyer  who  practices  in 
the  criminal  courts,  and  I  am  one  of  them. 
You  will  be  told  that  never  be/ore  has  the 
criminal  court  defendant  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage he  possesses  today.  The  odds  today 
of  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  being  con- 
victed as  charged  are  S  to  1  against,  and  all 
the  professional  criminals  and  most  of  the 
amateurs  are  very  well  aware  of  it  I 

So  much  for  the  problenvs.  We  could  go  on 
stating  them  Indefinitely.  The  more  Immedi- 
ate questions  are — Hovo  did  we  get  in  this 
mess  and  xchat  can  be  done  about  It? 

First.  How  did  we  get  this  way?  I  submit 
to  you.  gentlemen,  that  we  have  arrived  at 
our  present  sorry  state  of  affairs  by  four 
means,  these  are: 

First:  Irresponsibility  In  government — the 
sacrifice  of  sound  principles  for  the  sake  of 
political      expediency,      graft,      dishonesty, 
crackpot  give-away  schemes   both  domestic 
and  foreign,  refusal  to  prosecute  treason  and 
sediUon.  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  the 
citizens  by  snooping,  wiretapping  and  big- 
brother  tactics,  the  condonation  of  violence 
and  finally  the  actual  encouragement  of  ir- 
responsibility instead  of  the  development  of 
self-reliant,  law-abiding  citizens.  Another  Ir- 
responsibility   of    government    has    been    to 
withhold  or  play  down  all  news  of  Commu- 
nist atrocities  against  U.S.  service  men  which 
might   well   have   counteracted   the   loss   of 
faith  In  our  nation  engendered  by  the  re- 
cent claims  of  murder  against  our  own  sol- 
diers. Look  at  these  photographs  of  Ameri- 
can  soldiers    murdered    by    the   Viet   Cong. 
Some  were  tied  and  shot  in  the  back  of  the 
hetul.  Two  of  them  had  their  beads  chopped 
off  and   carried   through  the  villages  stuck 
on  poles.  You  have  not  seen  these  pictures 
before.  Why  haven't  these  been  shown  to  the 
public  In  the  press  or  on  network  television? 
Second:     The     substitution    of    personal 
prejudice  and  opinion  for  law.  Justice  and 
reason  in  the  decisions  of  our  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  the 
fields    of    race-relations,    federal-state    rela- 
tions and  Communist  subversion.  The  court 
has  now  nullified  the  antl-sedltlon  laws  of 
all    the   states,    and    for    years    our    federal 
prosecutors  have  carefully  avoided  enforce- 
ment of   the   U.S.   Code   In   regard   to   both 
treason  and  sedition.  At  one  time.  In  102 
cases  considered  by  Justice  Hugo  Black  in 
which   the   Communist*   were   involved,    he 
ruled  In  favor  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Communists  102  times  straight!  The  records 
of  Justice  Douglas  and  Justice  Brennan  are 
almost  as  bad.  What  this  means  Is  that  in 
102    straight   cases.   Justice   Black   ruled   In 
most  of  them  that  the  lower  court  hearing 
the  case  was  wrong  and  In  all  of  them  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.  or  of  one  of 
the  states  was  wrong  in  prosecuting  the  case. 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  lawyers  for 
the  Communist  Party  are  that  much  better 
learned  on  the  Constitution  than  are  the 
Attorneys  General  of  the  U.S   and  the  vari- 
ous states,  the  U.S.  District  Courts,  the  U.S. 
Courts   of   Appeal   and   the  state   supreme 
courts. 

Some  of  the  results  of  these  decisions  are 
now  being  felt  In  the  riot  and  violence  situa- 
tions we  are  experiencing.  For  Instance,  by 
decree  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotut.  (Keylsh- 
lan  V.  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  New  York)  (Jan..  1987)  the  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  School  Board  now  cannot  fire 
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a  teacher  for  the  "uttering  of  any  treason- 
ous or  seditious  words"  or  even  the  "doing 
of  any  treasonable  or  seditious  act!" 

This  Is  only  one  field  of  law.  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  decisions  of  parallel  foolishness 
and  danger  have  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  In  other  fields,  particularly 
criminal  law  and  federal-state  relationships 
dealing  with  schools,  voting  and  race  rela- 
tions. 

Third:  We  have  suffered  a  long  period  of 
liberal  "permissiveness,"  in  which  people 
who  should  be  leading  our  citizens  toward 
responsible  citizenship,  have  instead  con- 
doned violence  and  law-breaking  of  all  types 
in  the  name  of  various  "liberal"  causes.  This 
Is  the  result  of  a  basic  mls-evaluatlon  of  the 
nature  of  freedom:  the  taking  of  "freedom" 
to  mean  license,  rather  than  a  balance  of 
rights  and  responsibilities.  This  has  been 
strengthened  by  a  pre-occupation  with  vio- 
lence, encouraged  by  television  which  trains 
people  that  violence  Is  a  quick  and  simple 
way  to  resolve  serious  and  long  standing 
problems.  This  permissiveness  hsis  even  been 
extended  by  much  of  our  news  media  to  the 
Communists.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw 
anything  at  all  critical  of  Communists  In 
Look,  or  Life,  or  on  the  network  TV,  or  even 
In  a  movie  on  TV.  unless  it  was  an  old  one? 
This  is  simply  a  distortion  of  the  news  by 
failing  to  tell  the  whole  truth !  The  public  Is 
entitled  to  expect  complete  fairness  and  ob- 
jectivity In  news  reporting,  particularly  on 
network  TV.  where  It  is  rare  indeed  today. 
Fourth:  We  have  suffered  a  certain  amount 
of  subversion,  primarily  Communist  subver- 
sion, which  has  taken  good  advantage,  with 
some  success,  of  the  paradoxes,  anomalies, 
and  even  Injustices  of  our  pluralistic  "free" 
society.  On  Feb.  16,  1967.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
testified  before  a  sub-committee  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  follows: 

"The  riots  and  disturbances  of  recent  years 
have  given  Communists  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  emphasize  the  Marxist  concept  of  the 
'class  struggle'  by  Identifying  the  Negro  and 
other  minority  group  problems  with  it.  Com- 
munists seek  to  advance  the  cause  of  com- 
munism by  Injecting  themselves  Into  racial 
situations  and  In  exploiting  them  (1)  to  In- 
tensify the  frictions  between  Negroes  and 
whites  to  'prove'  that  the  discrimination 
against  minorities  Is  an  Inherent  defect  of 
the  capitalist  system,  (2)  to  foster  domestic 
disunity  by  dividing  Negroes  and  whites  into 
antagonistic,  warring  factions,  (3)  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  established  authority, 
(4)  to  Incite  Neg^o  hostility  toward  law  and 
order,  (5)  to  encourage  and  foment  further 
racial  strife  and  riotous  activity,  and  (6)  to 
portray  the  Communist  movement  as  the 
'champion'  of  social  protest  and  the  only 
force  capable  of  ameliorating  the  conditions 
of  the  Negroes  and  the  oppressed. 

"The  cumulative  effect  of  almost  50  years 
of  Communist  Party  activity  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  minimized,  for  It  has  con- 
tributed to  disrupting  race  relations  in  this 
country  and  has  exerted  an  insidious  In- 
fluence on  the  life  and  times  of  our  Nation. 
"The  net  result  of  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda by  Communist  and  other  subversive 
and  extremist  elements  has  been  to  create 
a  climate  of  conflict  between  the  races  In 
this  country  and  to  poison  the  atmosphere." 
Now  what  If  we  do  nothing  about  these 
things?  What  can  we  expect? 

We  will,  If  the  historical  pattern  of  the 
past  holds  true,  see  an  ever-Increasing 
anarchy,  steadily  being  matched  by  the 
growing  control  of  a  socialist  bureaucracy. 
The  anarchists,  being  encouraged,  will  In- 
crease their  efforts  In  total  contempt  for  the 
law.  The  victim,  who  tend  to  obey  the  law, 
will  sink  themselves  to  a  contempt  for  the 
law  that  falls  to  protect  them  from  crime 
and  subversion.  Those  who  seek  quick  reme- 
dies through  violence  will  be  greaUy 
strengthened  and  will  engage  In  Increasing 
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vlllgante  activity,  which  will  Inevitably  lead 
to  serious  excesses.  In  the  end  the  so-called 
"good"  people  will  demand  a  strong  govern- 
ment to  end  the  chaos  and  restore  order.  And 
they  may  tcell  get  it,  the  way  they  got  It 
in  Rome  with  Caesar,  revolutionary  France 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  Italy.  In  Por- 
tugal, In  Spain,  In  Nicaragua.  In  Argentina, 
and  In  Hitler's  Germany.  If  the  Communists 
continue  to  grow  stronger,  they  could  well 
win  a  take-over,  but  I  think  the  other  alter- 
native is  more  likely  to  come  flrst. 

At  that  point,  what  has  happened  to  the 
"dream  of  freedom,"  in  a  socialist  police- 
state?  If  we  lose  freedom  here.  It  may  not 
exist  again  on  the  earth  for  1000  years! 

So.  what  should  we  do  about  It?  We  must 
stop,  yes  even  reverse,  the  trend  of  our  soci- 
ety! We  must  re-dedlcate  ourselves  and  our 
Institutions  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  set  forth 
In  our  Constitution  and  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  We  must  train  and  re-orlent 
our  children  and  our  people  toward  respon- 
sible citizenship.  The  keynote  of  freedom  Is 
not  controls  and  guarantees.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sible Individual  citizen! 

We  must  pass  new  legislation  as  is  neces- 
sary  to   deal    with  subversion,   toithin   the 
Constitutional   frameworlc.   We   must   train, 
equip  and  above  all  give  moral  support  to 
our  police  officers  In  their  war  with  crime. 
We  must  reform  our  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice and  penology  to  bring  about  far  swifter 
justice  and  some  hope  of  rehabilitation  for 
criminals.  We  must  give  our  children  a  sound 
moral  basis  for  their  lives  through  religious 
training,   good   education   and   the    mainte- 
nance of  a  sound  family  unit.  We  must  do 
what  can  be  done  to  eliminate  conditions  of 
poverty,  in  a  pattern  that  does  not  encourage 
personal  Irresponsibility.  We  must  end  our 
military  actions  in  Asia  If  and  when,  and 
only  when,  we  can  do  It  without  violating 
our  treaty  obligations  and  our  two  hundred 
year   commitment    to   freedom   and   human 
dignity.  We  must  at  least  start  the  planning 
of  long  range  programs  of  eugenics  towards 
the  producing  of  fewer  defective  human  be- 
ings In  our  society.  We  must  respect  and 
obey  the  laws  ourselves,  and  finally,  we  must 
take  part  in  political  action  to  elect  to  public 
office  only  those  men  who  will  appoint  rea- 
sonable and  unbiased  men  to  the  judiciary 
and  who  will  firmly  support  law  and  order 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  alternatives  are  simple,  either  we  can 
do  these  things  within  the  framework  of  a 
free  society,  we  can  all  buy  mail-order  rifies, 
or  we  can  sit  back  and  surrender  to  the  in- 
exorable tide  of  historical  precedent. 

I.  for  one.  choose  "perfect  union",  "justice", 
"domestic  tranquility",  "common  defense", 
"general  welfare"  and  the  "Blessings  of  lib- 
erty"! In  other  words,  I  choose  freedom,  un- 
der the  Constitution.  It  is  the  thing  to  which 
we,  as  American  citizens,  owe  our  ultimate 
loyalty.  A  lot  of  good  men  have  died  for  It. 
how  much  less  can  we  afford  to  do  today? 


TO  COMMEMORATE  EMINENCE  IN 
SURGERY.  A  STAMP  FOR  DR.  WIL- 
LIAMS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  29 
cosponsors  and  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  6-cent  postage 
stamp  commemorating  Dr.  Daniel  Hale 
Williams,  the  first  surgeon  to  perform 
open  heart  surgery.  I  am  joined  in  this 
resolution  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
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Tennessee,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Flood,  Mrs.  Green,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Huncate, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Ottincer, 
Mr.  PiRNiE,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tunney, 
and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  In  an  age  in  which 
medical  advancements  in  heart  surgery 
are  increasing  and  becoming  widely  ac- 
claimed, this  bill  seeks  to  honor  the 
memoi-y  of  the  distinguished  black  phy- 
sician who  pioneered  medical  operations 
involving  the  human  heart. 

On  the  warm  and  humid  day  of  July 
9,  1893.  a  brawl  erupted  in  a  Chicago  bar- 
room, leaving  expressman  James  Cor- 
nish stabbed  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
Shortly  after  being  rushed  to  Provident 
Hospital,  Cornish  was  examined  by  the 
37-year-old  foimder  of  the  institution. 
Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams,  who  was  only 
10  years  out  of  Chicago  Medical  College. 
Although  the  best  medical  opinion  of 
the  day  suggested  that  heart  wounds  be 
left  alone.  Dr.  Williams  realized  that 
without  an  operation,  his  patient  would 
probably  die.  With  the  aid  of  five  assist- 
ants, he  set  to  work  with  no  X-ray  pic- 
tures to  direct  him,  no  trained  tuiesthe- 
tist  to  assist  him,  no  blood  transfusions 
to  keep  the  patient  alive,  no  chemother- 
apeutic  drugs  to  correct  an  infection, 
no  artificial  airway  to  keep  the  wind- 
pipe open,  and  no  previous  surgical  ex- 
perience in  this  area  to  guide  him.  Work- 
ing swiftly  and  deftly.  Dr.  Williams  en- 
tered the  thoracic  cavity  and  proceeded 
to  perform  a  surgical  exploration  of  the 
heart.  Not  only  was  the  operation  a  suc- 
cess, but  the  patient,  Mr.  Cornish,  recov- 
ered to  live  for  over  another  20  years. 

Even  before  the  historic  operation.  Dr. 
Williams  had  been  heralded  as  one  of 
the  premier  physicians  of  his  day.  A 
founder  of  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  its  first  vice  president,  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  medical  socie- 
ties of  Chicago  and  of  the  entire  State 
of  Illinois.  In  1891  he  realized  what  had 
been  his  consuming  ambition,  establish- 
ing a  biracially  operated  institution, 
Provident  Hospital,  complete  with  a 
training  school  for  nurses.  As  the  hospi- 
tal's reputation  grew,  so  did  that  of  the 
founder,  and  in  1893.  President  Grover 
Cleveland  appointed  Dr.  Williams  sur- 
geon in  chief  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospi- 
tal in  Washington,  D.C.  As  head  of  the 
largest  Negro  hospital  in  the  country. 
Dr.  Williams  proceeded  to  make  inno- 
vations and  expand  operations.  He  reor- 
ganized the  surgical  services  and  estab- 
lished a  nursing  school.  The  hospital's 
horse-drawn  ambulances  patrolled  the 
Capital  streets,  picking  up  black  pa- 
tients, some  of  whom  had  been  turned 
away  from  white  hospitals. 

Despite  his  eminence  in  the  surgical 
world,  Dr.  Williams,  who  created  a 
method  by  which  the  living  heart  could 
be  sutured,  had  his  own  heart  broken  by 
the  weight  of  racial  prejudices.  Ex- 
hausted by  his  efforts  to  overcome  the 
great  odds  against  him.  Dr.  Williams  re- 
tired into  self -exile  for  almost  a  decade 
and  a  half  before  his  death  in  1931.  A 
scholar  and  scientist,  reserved  and  sen- 
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siUve,  he  withdrew  Iron:  active  partici- 
pation In  medical  and  Scientific  affairs 
before  the  full  flowering  lof  his  genius. 

In  the  history  of  the  t\)st  Office,  only 
two  stamps  commemoi  ajting  the  efforts 
of  medical  men  have  e 
The  doctor's  stamp  was 
and  in  1964  a  stamp  wa 
of    the   brothers   Charl 
Mayo.  We  who  are  th 
this  bill  think  it  most 
Daniel  Hale  WilUams 
cated  his  life  to  the 


er  been  issued. 

reated  in  1947. 

issued  in  honor 

and   William 

cosponsors  of 

itting  that  Dr. 

a  I  man  who  dedi- 

ical  advance- 


ment of  America,  be  siinilarly  honored 
by  an  American  stamp  slaluting  both  his 
achievements  and  his  dedication. 


COMMUNISM  VER3Ua  FREEDOM     A 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPl  lESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May 


21.  1970 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  » tr.  Speaker,  with 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  send  Ameri- 
can troops  and  military  supplies  into 
Cambodia,  the  questions  are  being  asked 
again:  Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?  Why  are 
we  so  heavily  involved  in  Southeast  Asia? 
What  possible  interests  in  Southeast 
Asia  could  this  country  have  that  would 
cause  us  to  make  such  t  loody  and  costly 
sacrifices  In  that  remote  area  of  the 
world? 

In  my  judgment,  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  part  of  I  he  answer  to  a 
larger  question:  namelj .  why  has  there 
been  such  a  history  ol  conflict  in. the 
world?  Perhaps  a  ne^r  perspective  is 
needed  even  to  raise  th  s  question  prop- 
erly, a  perspective  gained  through  a 
withdrawal  from  the  dally  turmoil  of  life. 
Such  a  vantage  point  surely  would  be 
afforded  in  the  peace  ulness  of  outer 
space,  a  peacef  ulness  exi  sting  because  the 
reaches  of  space  are  y?t  untouched  by 
man's  conflicting  ambi  ions.  As  the  as- 
tronauts travel  through  this  void,  or  walk 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  they  must 
gaze  at  an  earth  that  pippears  to  be  so 
quiet  and  beautiful.  The^  must  ask  them- 
selves the  question,  Wh|  cant  our  planet 
be  as  peaceful  as  it  lo<fcs? 

I  believe  this  question  can  best  be  an- 
swered by  examining  Ithe  existing  sit- 
uation In  a  historical  perspective.  Since 
the  dawn  of  time,  man  has  been  at  war 
with  man.  Although  ihe  struggle  has 
takoi  different  forms,  depending  on  time, 
place,  and  circumstancfe,  the  underlying 
theme  has  been  one  of  [direct  opposition 
of  beliefs,  of  values,  of  life  styles,  of  two 
opposing  systems.  J 

Some  students  of  his(ory  have  couched 
this  conflict  in  basicj  terms  of  good 
against  evil,  God  against  the  Devil,  tyr- 
anny against  freedom.  Whatever  its  fun- 
damental nature,  hojvever.  since  the 
early  part  of  this  cen^ry,  the  struggle 
has  taken  a  highly  ideological  turn  and 
has  been  characterized  by  a  battle  be- 
tween communism  and!  freedom. 

In  my  lifetime,  the  Communists  have 
waged  a  relentless  war  to  extend  their 
influence  and  control  ^ver  men  and  na- 
tions. In  the  process,  countries  have  been 
treated  as  pawns  in  a  global  chess  game 
that  has  as  its  goal  the  eradication  of 
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freedom,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
world  order  based  on  tyranny  and 
atheism. 

From  the  time  they  demonstrated  their 
real  objectives,  the  United  States  has 
attempted  to  coimter  and  frustrate 
the  Communist's  conspiratorial  designs 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.  Despite 
all  efforts,  though,  the  ideological  map  of 
the  world  has  changed  greatly  in  the  last 
25  years. 

Although  communism,  as  a  form  of 
government,  emerged  from  the  Russian 
revolution  of  1917.  it  did  not  become  a 
world  threat  until  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  After  the  war  the  Soviets  consolidated 
a  primary  base  of  illegitimate  power  by 
ringing  down  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Europe. 
Behind  this  Iron  Curtain  millions  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  12  nations  of  Poland, 
Himgary.  Lithuania,  Ultraine.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Latvia.  Estonia.  Byelorussia. 
Rumania.  East  Germany.  Yugoslavia, 
and  Bulgaria,  were  forced  to  submit  to 
the  totalitarian  will  of  the  Communist 
state. 

One  of  the  first  major  postwar  con- 
frontations between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  occurred  in  1946. 
During  World  War  n.  Russia  had  agreed 
to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Iran  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  however,  the  Soviets  refused 
to  honor  their  agreement;  they  finally 
did  so  only  after  substantial  political 
pressure    was    applied    by    the    United 

St£lt6S 

In  the  following  year,  the  Russians 
and  their  East  European  sdlies  aided  the 
Greek  Communist  guerrillas  in  their  at- 
tempt to  forcefully  overthrow  the  Greek 
Government.  This  endeavor  was  defeated 
by  American  military  and  economic  aid 
wlaich  was  channeled  under  the  Tnunan 
doctrine  to  the  embattled  country. 

During  1948,  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  occurred  in  Berlin.  In  June,  in  a 
bold  attempt  to  force  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Prance  to  relinquish 
their  joint  control  of  the  city,  the  Soviets 
blockaded  Berlin.  The  allies  responded 
with  a  counterblockade  and  initiated  a 
massive  surlif  t  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
city.  One  year  later,  Russia  lifted  its 
quarantine,  and  the  Berlin  crisis  sub- 
sided. 

These  Initial  confrontations  influenced 
the  United  States  to  reverse  its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  avoiding  permanent  al- 
Uances.  In  1949,  the  United  States  and 
11  European  nations  signed  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and  NATO  was  born.  In 
this  fashion,  the  countries  of  Belgium. 
Canada,  Denmark.  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Iceland.  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands.  Norway,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  States,  with  the  subsequent  ad- 
ditions of  Greece.  Turkey,  and  West  Ger- 
many, banded  together  to  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  the  Atlantic  community. 

During  the  same  year,  however,  the 
Communist  cause  gained  great  Impetus 
when  China  fell  to  a  Communist  revolu- 
tion led  by  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  United 
States  continued  to  support  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  the  Republic  of  China,  which 
set  up  headquarters  on  Taiwan.  Soon 
Taiwan  and  the  offshore  islands,  notably 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  because  a  source  of 
recurring  international  tension. 
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Faced  with  a  new  Communist  threat 
from  China,  and  fearing  its  growth  in 
Asia  and  possible  spread  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa,  tlie  United  States  in- 
stituted the  point  4  program.  This 
was  a  program  designed  to  share  U.S. 
technological  skills,  knowledge,  and 
equipment  with  underdeveloped  nations 
in  an  effort  to  help  them  develop  their 
industrial,  agricultural,  political,  and 
human  resource  potentialities.  It  also 
encouraged  the  flow  of  UJS.  private  in- 
vestment capital  to  these  nations. 

Despite  U.S.  efforts,  however,  the  strife 
continued,  and  in  1950.  the  most  serious 
confrontation  of  the  early  cold  war  oc- 
curred. The  scene  was  not  Europe,  but 
the  Par  East.  In  June  of  that  year.  North 
Korean  forces,  with  the  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  in- 
vaded South  Korea.  The  free  world 
swiftly  responded  and  the  United  States, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  inter- 
vened and  waged  a  relentless  battle  until 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  finally 
agreed  to  in  1953. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fifties, 
the  cold  war  centered  again  in  Berlin. 
In  November  1958.  Khrushchev  initiated 
the  second  Berlin  crisis  by  unilaterally 
renoimcing  the  validity  of  the  wartime 
agreements  upon  which  the  four  country 
occupation  of  the  city  was  based,  and  de- 
manding a  new  settlement  strictly  on 
Soviet  terms.  The  United  States  and  its 
allies  resisted  Soviet  pressures,  however, 
and  the  crisis  temporarily  abated  when 
Premier  Khrushchev  and  President 
Eisenhower  reached  an  understanding  at 
Camp  David  in  September  of  1959. 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  assumed  the 
Presidency  in  1961.  this  understanding 
evaporated.  Once  again  Khrushchev 
began  to  build  up  international  pressures 
over  Berlin.  The  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  resisted  the  pres- 
sures and  prepared  for  all  contingencies. 
A  virtual  stalemate  thus  existed  until  the 
fall,  when  Khiushchev  abandoned  his 
demands,  and  world  tensions  subsided 
once  more. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Communists 
heated  up  the  cold  war  again,  this  time 
almost  to  the  boiling  point.  In  Septem- 
ber. Khrushchev  placed  Intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missiles  and  mediimi- 
range  bombers  in  Ciiba,  which  had  been 
secured  as  a  forward  Communist  position 
by  Castro's  revolution  of  the  late  fifties. 
The  United  States  responded  by  threat- 
ening to  unleash  its  nuclear  power 
against  the  Soviets  if  their  offensive 
weapons  were  not  removed  from  the 
island.  After  a  week  of  crisis,  the  Rus- 
sians removed  their  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers and  the  world  relaxed. 

While  the  removal  of  these  instru- 
ments of  war  from  Castro's  Cuba  helped 
remove  communism's  sting  from  our 
shores,  it  did  not  help  remove  its  influ- 
ence from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Since  that  time,  both  the  Soviets  and  the 
Red  Chinese  have  been  using  the  island 
as  a  staging  base  to  promote  Communist 
revolutions  in  the  countries  of  South 
America.  The  United  States  has  reacted 
by  refining  some  of  its  Latin  aid  pro- 
grams and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  To 
date,  our  actions  have  helped  combat  the 
spread  of  communism  in  South  Amer- 
ica, but  prevailing  Latin  economic  and 
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socicd  conditions  make  any  predictions 
of  the  future  impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
been  wagrlng  the  cold  war  for  over  25 
years.  During  that  time  we  have  joined 
with  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
and  formed  regional  defense  and  secu- 
rity pacts.  I  have  already  discussed 
NATO;  chief  among  the  others,  are 
SEATO  and  SENTO  in  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  OAS  in  South  America. 

While  these  agreements  provide  a 
broad-based  bulwark  against  commu- 
nism, the  United  States  has  not  been 
content  to  rely  solely  utx)n  them.  In  an 
effort  to  contain  the  spread  of  Chinese 
communism,  for  example,  we  have  helped 
certain  Asian  and  Pacific  nations  build 
their  social,  political,  and  economic  insti- 
tutions. South  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
and  Formosa  proudly  stand  today  as 
dramatic  proof  of  the  benefits  of  some 
forms  of  American  foreign  aid. 

In  this  process  of  nationbuilding,  we 
have  also  constructed  an  arc  of  defense 
posts  in  strategic  areas  of  the  world.  Ma- 
jor U.S.  strike  bases  are  located  in  South 
Korea.  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines. 
South  Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  as  well  as 
the  Pacific  Islands  of  Guam,  Mariannas, 
Marshall  Islands,  and  Midway.  This  line 
of  defense  has  been  drawn  in  Asia  and 
In  the  Pacific  and  not  on  the  shores  of 
the  continental  United  States  because, 
as  aptly  stated  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mc- 
Arthur,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  the 
stepping  stones  to  our  defeat.  Thus,  we 
will  fight  the  enemy  on  our  own  shores 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  strength  of  this  arc  of  defense  is 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  by  our 
Okinawa  airbase.  We  possibly  have 
enough  nuclear  firepower  located  on  the 
island  to  reduce  Red  China  to  a  sandy 
beach.  Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that  it 
would  take  only  400  atomic  weapons  to 
insure  this  total  destruction.  Of  course, 
we  would  not  unleash  this  nuclear  holo- 
caust unless  forced  to,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  knowledge  we  have  the 
power  and  would  use  it  if  necessary,  helps 
keep  the  Communists  in  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  cold  war,  I  submit  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Communists  are  fo- 
menting revolution  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
a  means  of  facilitating  the  achievement 
of  their  goal  of  world  conquest  and 
domination. 

It  was  to  frustrate  these  conspiratorial 
plans  that  the  United  States  became 
heavily  involved  in  the  Asian  conflict.  In 
this  connection,  our  actions  in  that  war- 
torn  area  are  also  proof  to  the  free  world 
that  this  country  will  not  permit  the 
destiny  of  beleaguered  nations  that  ask 
for  our  assistance  to  be  forcefully  decided 
by  alien  aggressors. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  decade, 
we  have  fought  the  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam. In  my  judgment,  this  conflict  could 
have  been  resolved  in  our  favor  years  ago 
if  our  then  national  leaders  had  had  the 
will  and  resolve  to  permit  the  military  to 
win  the  war.  This  was  the  subject  of  a 
personal  policy  statement  which  I  re- 
cently delivered  supporting  my  concur- 
rent resolution  which  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  promptly  and  systematically 
pursue  a  new  policy  of  total  military 
victory  In  Southeast  Asia. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  present,  the  war  drags 
on  and  on.  American  and  Vietnamese 
deaths  and  casualties  continue  to  moimt 
in  what  has  become  the  most  lengthy 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  history. 

While  the  Nation's  press  has  taken  the 
war  off  the  front  page  of  America's  news- 
papers, it  has  not  removed  the  war  from 
the  foreground  of  peoples  minds.  If  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Texas  is 
any  index,  and  I  think  It  is.  the  Amer- 
ican people  still  are  vitally  concerned 
about  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  they 
himger  for  a  just  peace  with  honor  in 
Vietnam. 

National  policymakers  speak  in  terms 
of  these  U.S.  alternatives  in  Vietnam: 
Negotiations,  total  military  victory,  imi- 
lateral  withdrawal,  and  Vietnamization. 
To  date,  the  Paris  peace  talks  have  been 
marked  by  much  heat  but  little  light, 
and  calumny,  not  serious  negotiations, 
has  been  the  rule.  Total  military  victory 
has  been  rejected  out  of  hand  due  to  its 
supposed  lack  of  'political  acceptability." 
Unilateral  withdrawal  has  been  rejected 
because  it  would  mean  that  the  great 
American  sacrifices  in  Vietnam  have  all 
been  In  vain;  additionally,  it  woiQd 
constitute  proof  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  imwllling  to  live  up  to 
and  abide  by  Its  solemn  international 
commitments. 

Vietnamization,  in  contrast,  has  been 
chosen  because  it  provides  a  means  by 
which  U.S.  involvement  can  be  reduced 
as  the  burdens  of  military  confilct  are 
transferred  from  American  shoulders  to 
Vietnamese  ones. 

As  a  former  jet  fighter  pilot  In  the 
Korean  conflict,  I  have  long  believed 
that  whenever  this  Nation  involves  itself 
in  foreign  military  conflicts,  it  should 
fight  to  win.  Our  Nation's  youth  should 
not  be  sent  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  if 
they  are  to  be  used  for  political  cannon- 
fodder.  Their  lives  are  far  too  precious  for 
that. 

Because  of  my  strong  feelings  on  the 
matter,  I  have  long  advocated  that  the 
United  States  pursue  total  military  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam.  Let  the  policymakers 
make  policy;  let  the  military  win  wars.  If 
military  action  be  diplomacy  by  other 
means,  then  let  the  military  prosecute 
armed  diplomacy  with  full  force  and 
vigor. 

Throughout  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam I  have  consistently  and  vtjcally  ad- 
hered to  this,  by  personal  philosophy, 
while  I  watched  the  Nation  follow  a 
different  policy.  I  have  watched  our 
youth  march  off  to  a  war  the  policy- 
makers would  not  let  them  win.  I  have 
shared  the  frustration  of  coimtless 
soldiers  who.  without  being  clothed  with 
the  armor  of  full  military  protection  and 
influence  of  their  Nation,  daily  risked 
their  lives  to  bring  freedom  to  the  strug- 
gling people  of  South  Vietnam.  I  have 
shared  In  the  grief  of  families  who  lost 
their  sons  to  a  struggle  in  a  far  off  land, 
a  struggle  we  were  willing  to  let  our  young 
die  for.  but  a  struggle  our  Nation  would 

not  devote  our  massive  might  to  win 

even  though  our  cause  was  just.  I  have 
shared  the  anguish  of  those  whose  loved 
ones  are  inhimianely  imprisoned  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong.  and 
whose  continued  treatment  falls  to  meet 
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even  mlnimimi  standards  of  decency  and 
humanity — a  fate  now  shared  by  close 
friends  whom  I  fiew  Jet  combat  with  in 
Korea. 

Finally.  I  have  shared  the  rage  of 
patriotic  Americans  who  have  watched 
peaceniks,  anarchists,  and  militant  left- 
ists attempt  to  sully  the  memories  of  o\a 
fallen  soldiers  by  using  their  names  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

When  Richard  Nixon  assumed  the 
Presidency.  I  waited  eagerly  for  an  indi- 
cation of  his  thinking  on  the  war.  After 
spending  some  months  quietly  and  sys- 
tematically examining  the  situation,  he 
declared  that  a  peace  with  honor  could 
best  be  achieved  through  Vietnamizing 
the  war.  In  proclaiming  his  program,  the 
President  declared  that  its  progress 
would  depend  on  three  factors;  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Paris  talks,  the  rate  at 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  could  as- 
sume new  military  responsibilities,  and 
the  level  of  enemy  activity. 

After  much  deliberation.  I  supported 
the  President's  Vietnamization  program. 
My  support,  however,  was  not  without 
misgivings.  I  believed  the  three  precon- 
ditions of  Vietnamization  to  lie  less  than 
sturdy  foundations  for  a  new  American 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

My  reservations  about  the  Paris  talks 
have  been  consistently  confirmed.  The 
Communists  are  using  it  as  a  propaganda 
forum  rather  than  a  negotiations  base. 
To  date,  the  talks  have  been  marked  by 
invective,  not  progress,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  think  that  such  will  not  be 
the  case  in  days  tot»me. 

Vietnamization.  on  the  other  hand,  has 
worked  better  than  I  originally  thought 
it  would.  The  process  has  been  facili- 
tated due  to  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  South  Vietnamese  military  forces  to 
assume  ever-increasing  responsibilities 
for  bearing  the  burdens  of  battle.  Val- 
iant RVN  troops  have  been  attacking  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  with 
a  new  and  deadly  ferocity.  Vietnamiza- 
tion has  given  them  the  feeling  that  on 
their  shoulders  rests  the  fate  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  they  are  fighting  courage- 
ously /or  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Recent  events,  however,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  enemy  has  not  scaled 
down  his  activities  in  response  to  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Commimists  are  widening  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  neighboring  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand.  In  the  process  they  are  at- 
tempting to  generate  new  political  and 
psychological  pressures  on  Vietnam's 
neighbors.  They  are  also  trying  to  re- 
kindle domestic  U.S.  antiwar  agitation, 
and  dramatically  demonstrate  that 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  can  be  obtained 
only  through  negotiations  rather  than 
Vietnamization.  The  reason  behind  this 
is  obvious,  the  Communists  are  attemp- 
ting to  achieve  at  the  bargaining  table 
what  they  have  been  so  singularly  unable 
to  achieve  on  the  field  of  combat. 

At  present,  the  spearheads  of  the  wider 
war  lie  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  past 
years.  Communist  forces  have  made  an 
nual  spring  offensives  into  Laos.  This 
year,  however,  by  virtue  of  Hanoi's  send- 
ing a  67.000-man  invasion  force  into  La- 
otian territory,  the  tiny  coimtry  may  be- 
come a  very  significant  Asian  battle- 
ground. 
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stake  in  Laos 
free  Southeast 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  a 
is  the  very  survival  of  a 
Asia.  A  Communist  vinery  would  bode 
several  things  for  the  otli  er  countries  in 
the  area,  none  of  them  good  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  free  world. 

Should  Laos  fall,  an  ac  ditional  3  mil 
lion  people  would  be  subjected  to  Com- 
munist rule.  The  Reds  would  have  un- 
restricted use  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
as  well  as  heretofore  inused  supply 
routes  and  bases.  Enemy  activities  and 
penetrations  could  be  increased,  new  mil- 
itary and  political  pre&iures  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  United  States. 
and  all  Southeast  Asia  would  become 
riper  for  subversion  and  revolution. 

In  Cambodia,  the  present  situation  ap- 
pears ominous,  indeed.  Frior  to  the  re- 
cent coup  that  overthrew  Prince  Si- 
hanouk and  his  pro-Red  regime,  Com- 
munist forces  freely  usel  Cambodia  as 
a  sanctuary  from  which  nfiltrations  in- 
to South  Vietnam  were  made  at  will. 
Since  the  coup,  however,  1  lorth  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vietcong  have  irjounted  a  cam- 
paign to  expand  and  soliWify  their  posi- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  death  toll  in  Cam- 
bodia has  risen  dramatic!  illy  in  the  wake 
of  the  new  Communist  augression. 

The  Communists  surelr^  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  conquej  t  of  Cambodia; 
Thailand  would  become  the  next  major 
target  of  attack.  Since  ISJes,  both  Peking 
and  Hanoi  have  threatened  to  start  a 
so-called  war  of  liberation  against  Thai- 
land. The  fact  that  Thail  ind  has  a  1.000- 
mile  virtually  indefensibl  e  border,  would 
serve  to  whet  their  rapicious  appetites 
even  more.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  the  pieces  in  the 
Asian  puzzle  are  assembled  the  picture 
created  is  alarming  intleed.  The  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  aie  not  engaged 
solely  in  a  civil  war  for  national  libera- 
tion as  they  so  loudly  [proclaim.  They 
are.  in  fact,  attempting  to  subvert  and 
dominate  Southeast  Asik  Itself.  In  this 
cormection.  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  has  stated:  j 

More  than  40.000  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  troops  have  Invaded  and  now  oc- 
cupy Cambodia. 

In  addition,  he  has  declared  this  inva- 
sion to  be  a  cleiu-  violatioi  i  of  the  1954  and 
1962  Geneva  accords,  and  has  called  up- 
on the  nations  of  the  world  to  consider 
what  counteractions  mlfht  be  taken. 

Experience  has  shown  \is,  however,  that 
calling  on  the  world  cotnmunity  to  act 
is  really  a  ceremonial  gesture;  for  the 
world  community  has  pitoven  in  the  past 
that  it  lacks  the  unity  o|f  purpose  or  the 
will  to  Join  in  effective  collective  action 
to  solve  vital  intemationtl  problems  such 
as  the  one  posed  by  Coaimunist  aggres- 
sion in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  aggression,  when  exposed  to  the 
naked  light  of  truth,  also  validates  the 
much  maligned  domino  itheory.  Vietnam 
is  no  longer  the  focal  point  of  revolu- 
tionary action.  Laos  and  Cambodia  are 
also  visibly,  undeniably,  and  appallingly 
menaced  by  Communisd  militaristic  ad- 
venturism. This  has  liot  occurred  by 
chance;  neither  has  it  bccurred  by  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  part  of  the  fruition  of 
calculated  planning  and  is  designed  to 
facilitate   the  establishment  of  a  new 
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Communist  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
world. 

Should  the  Communists  be  permitted 
to  gain  control  of  Southeast  Asia,  the 
free  world  need  talk  no  further  about 
nations  in  Southeast  Asia  determining 
and  maintaining  their  own  forms  of  gov- 
eiTunent  without  the  pressure  or  presence 
of  foreign  troops.  Should  the  Commu- 
nists be  permitted  to  gain  control  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  costly  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  treasure  that  this  Nation  has 
committed  in  the  name  of  freedom  in 
that  troubled  area  of  the  world  will  also 
have  been  rendered  in  vain. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  we 
should  not  talk  in  terms  of  sacrifices,  at 
least  in  the  prospective  sense,  because 
we  are  winning  the  war.  My  response  is 
simple.  By  what  sUndaitls  can  it  fairly 
be  said  we  are  winning  the  war?  Infil- 
trations by  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong into  neighboring  countries  are  visi- 
bly and  dramatically  increasing.  Despite 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals,  more  American 
soldiers  were  killed  in  action  in  1969, 
the  first  year  of  the  Vietnamization  pol- 
icy, than  in  1967,  when  Lyndon  John- 
son's war  policy  was  subjected  to  such 
heavy  political  attack.  And  so  far  this 
month.  US.  casualties  are  up  about  60 
percent  from  February  and  early  March. 
Civilian  deaths  are  still  rxmning  at  an 
awesome  rate,  and  each  iiassing  day  sees 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  refugees 
being  added  to  the  flood  of  displaced 
persons  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  chief  White 
House  advisor  on  foreign  affairs,  stated 
the  crux  of  the  matter  when  he  said: 
The  guerrilla  wins  If  he  does  not  lose; 
the  conventiMial  army  loses  if  it  does 
not  win.  On  this  basis,  this  Nation  stands 
in  dire  danger  of  losing  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Communists  should  be  permitted  to  dom- 
inate Southeast  Asia  also  raises  vexa- 
tious troubles  for  the  new  Nixon  doc- 
trine. There  are  those  who  maintain 
that  the  Nixon  doctrine  precludes  VS. 
involvement  in  Cambodia  and  other 
threatened  countries  in  the  area.  I  take 
the  opposite  view  that  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine  demands  that  we 
take  an  active  role  in  repeUing  Com- 
munist aggressors  from  these  embattled 
countries.  When  he  was  in  Guam,  the 
President  rightly  stated  that  American 
forces  must  not  be  viewed  as  the  first 
line  of  Asian  defense  and  will  not  be 
committed  automatically  even  in  the 
event  of  outside  aggression.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate automatic  intervention;  neither 
do  I  think  we  should  retreat  into  a  "new 
isolationism"  as  some  have  suggested. 
Rather,  I  think  we  should.  In  the  Presi- 
dents  words,  '"help  where  it  makes  a 
real  difference  and  is  considered  in  our 
interest." 

I  submit  that  it  would  make  a  real 
difference  and  it  wou^d  be  in  our  inter- 
est to  involve  ourselves  more  directly, 
wherever  Communist  aggression  threat- 
ens in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  matters  in  perspec- 
tive, by  weighing  present  conditions  in 
Southeast  Asia  against  the  historical 
record  of  US.  involvement,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  our  present  peace-seeking 
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policies  are  gravely  deficient.  The  Com- 
munists do  not  want  any  peace  except 
on  terms  which  will  allow  then  to  enforce 
their  will  on  millions  of  helpless  Asians. 
Bitter  experiences  demonstrate  that 
where  dealing  with  the  Reds  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  middle  ground.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  that  President  Nixon 
should  declare  a  new  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam, a  strategy  designed  to  airay  our 
military  might  on  bringing  the  conflict 
to  a  speedy  close.  Such  a  policy  v.ould 
have  tlie  salutary  effects  of  accomplirh- 
ing  our  oft  stated  objectives  with  a 
minimal  loss  of  US.  life  and  limb,  and 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  our  national 
economy. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  have  uitroduce.l 
a  concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  issue  new  orders  to  our 
n-ilitary  forces  and  our  allies  in  the  field. 
Orders  that  will  remain  in  Torce  until 
North  Vietnam  totally  surrenders.  I  have 
also  urged  him  to  institute  a  plan  of 
action  of  day  and  night  bombardnieit 
that  will  assure  the  total  destruction  cf 
North  Vietnam's  military  and  industrial 
installations;  population  centers  after 
appropriate  notices  of  intention  have 
been  disseminated;  agricultural  produc- 
tion lands;  dikes  and  facilities;  trans- 
portation and  communications  lines  con- 
necting North  Vietnam  to  neighboring 
countries;  Haiphong  Harbor;  and  other 
shore  facilities.  In  addition,  a  program  of 
tactical  commando  raids  by  South  Viet- 
namese into  North  Vietnam  should  be 
implemented.  Finally,  a  total  air,  land 
and  sea  embargo  on  commerce  between 
North  Vietnam  and  other  nations  shou'd 
be  established. 

In  regard  to  halting  Communist  ag- 
gression throughout  Southeast  Asia,  par- 
ticularly Cambodia,  I  have  urged  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  supply  that  embattled 
coimtry  with  sufRcient  U.S.  military 
equipment  and  supplies  together  with  a 
force  of  US.  military  advisors  to  enable 
the  Cambodian  Government  to  withstand 
the  enemy  onslaught.  At  present,  Cam- 
bodian troops  are  ill-equipped  and  ill- 
trained.  They  also  need  our  guidance. 
One  without  the  other  would  be  in- 
sufficient. 

In  contrast  to  our  bitter  experience  in 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  assistance  I  have  out- 
lined should  be  accompanied  by  massi^•e 
round-the-clock  alrstrikes,  designed  la 
destroy  all  strategic  hamlets,  staging  and 
support  areas  utilized  by  tlie  Commimistr 
throughout  the  embattled  area.  Thus 
American  power  will  be  focused  on  prob- 
lem areas  at  a  minimimi  loss  of  American 
life  and  limb. 

I  think  if  these  military  policies  were 
vigorously  pursued,  the  aggressors  would 
soon  be  defeated,  and  a  well-earned 
peace  could  settle  on  the  area  for  the 
first  time  in  over  20  years.  The  Commu- 
nists have  demonstrated  that  freedom 
for  Southeast  Asia  can  only  be  purchased 
by  force.  Since  they  have  sown  the  wind 
with  discord  and  strife,  let  them  now 
reap  a  whirlwind  of  righteous  American 
power  and  wrath. 

Before  leaving  this  subject.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  the  ob- 
servation that  achieving  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  United  States  will  totally  withdraw 
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its  military  forces  from  the  area.  More 
than  likely,  residual  forces  would  remain, 
as  they  have  remained  after  the  close 
of  earlier  wars.  For  example,  although 
World  War  II  was  concluded  25  years 
ago,  we  still  have  about  300,000  troops 
stationed  in  Western  Europe  and  in 
NATO  countries.  Another  39,000  men  are 
based  In  Japan.  Moreover,  despite  the 
fact  that  Korean  hostilities  ceased  18 
years  ago,  64,000  U.S.  soldiers  still  re- 
main in  South  Korea.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  I  predict  the  current  American  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  will  prob- 
ably take  the  form  of  a  long-term  Amer- 
ican regional  presence,  even  after  peace 
is  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  re- 
cently sent  Allied  forces  on  a  tactical 
mission  into  Cambodia.  The  move  was 
designed  to  clean  out  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries and  deny  the  Communists  the 
imfettered  use  of  Cambodian  staging 
areas  and  supply  depots.  To  date,  the 
mission  has  far  exceeded  expectations. 
Enormous  amounts  of  food,  munitions, 
and  medical  supplies  have  been  cap- 
tured. Large  numbers  of  enemy  bunk- 
ers, staging  depots,  and  command  posts 
have  been  destroyed.  Finally,  thousands 
of  enemy  soldiers  have  been  killed,  and 
thousands  more  captured.  Accordingly,  I 
think  the  Cambodian  mission  will  yield 
the  dividends  the  President  expects,  and 
that  it  will  be  of  material  benefit  in 
shortening  the  war  and  facilitating  troop 
withdrawals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  national  atten- 
tion and  energies  are  focused  on  South- 
east Asia,  the  Communists  are  dramati- 
cally increasing  their  presence  and  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  using  Arab-Israel  problems  as 
a  means  of  extending  Communist  influ- 
ence in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  is 
not  a  new  happenstance;  the  Russians 
mounted  a  program  of  expansion  in  the 
Middle  East  in  1955.  At  that  time  they 
agreed  to  supply  Egypt  with  arms  from 
Communist    bloc    countries.    Following 
this  agreement,  Russia  became  an  out- 
spoken supporter  of  Egypt  on  the  inter- 
national scene.  In  addition,  during  the 
Mideast  war  of  1956,  involving  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Israel,  the  Soviets  seized  on 
the  volatile  situation  and  exploited  it. 
They    initiated    far-reaching    economic 
and  military  aid  programs  for  the  Arab 
States,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  dec- 
ade were  able  to  fashion  considerable 
influence  and  control  in  Arab  councils. 
Today,  the  Soviets  are  renewing  their 
expansionist  efforts  in  the  Middle  East. 
They   are  supplying   Arab  States  with 
military  advisers,  combat  pilots,  groimd- 
to-air  missile  experts,  modem  airpower. 
armaments  and  munitions.  If  these  omi- 
nous trends  continue,  and  if  Communist 
influence  in  the  Middle  East  is  consoli- 
dated, the  area  could  become  hostile  ter- 
ritory to  U.S.  and  allied  military  forces. 
Should  this  happen.  NATO  security  and 
the  global  balance  of  power  would  be 
gi-eatly  affected.  In  addition,  the  natural 
resources  of  the  oil  rich  Middle  East 
could  be  denied  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  thereby  placing  potential  eco- 
nomic strains  on  the  free  world. 

To  avert  such  an  eventuality  Is  why 
the  United  States  must  weigh  the  course 
of  evoits  in  the  Middle  East  carefully, 
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and  cast  its  weight  in  strategic  places 
and  at  appropriate  times.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  has  a  vested  interest  in 
helping  the  nations  concerned  work  out 
a  mutually  agreeable  resolution  to  the 
conflict,  a  resolution  that  will  insure  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  countries  in- 
volved and  that  will  preserve  the  East- 
West  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  summary,  for 
25  years  the  United  States  and  the 
Communists  have  been  locked  in  a 
titantic  struggle  that  has  spanned  the 
globe.  In  the  process  some  nations  have 
been  subverted,  overthrown,  and  domi- 
nated by  the  Reds,  while  the  sovereignty 
of  other  nations  has  been  protected  and 
preserved  by  the  United  States. 

I  predict  this  struggle  will  not  be  ended 
in  Vietnam.  Neither  will  it  be  decided  in 
the  Middle  East.  Instead,  I  believe  it  will 
continue  until  one  side  absorbs  the  other, 
until  both  sides  destroy  each  other  and 
the  world,  or  imtil  we  learn  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  believe  it^ 
is  of  crucial  importance  for  Americans 
young  and  old  to  imderstand  the  nature, 
the  background,  and  the  present  state 
of  the  struggle  between  communism  and 
freedom.  Understanding  is  necessary  if 
the  resources  of  this  great  country  are 
to  be  fully  focused  on  the  battle  at  hand, 
a  battle  that  has  cost  great  losses  of 
American  life  and  treasure;  a  battle  that 
will  probably  cost  us  more  of  the  same  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  mantle  of  world  leadership  falls 
heavy  on  the  nation  that  wears  it;  the 
costs  of  freedom  come  high  to  the  people 
who  preserve  it.  Our  Nation  has  not 
shirked  its  leadership  responsibility  in 
the  past;  o\a  pe<^le  have  always  proved 
equal  to  the  sacrifices  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  am  confident  such  will  be  the  case 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  today  that  pos- 
sesses sufBcient  human,  industrial,  and 
militaiy  resources  to  lead  the  fight 
against  communism.  Should  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  decide  that  the 
battle  between  communism  and  freedom 
is  not  worth  pursuing,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  surrender  its  lead- 
ership position,  I  believe  this  generation 
will  not  pass  before  the  forces  of  com- 
munism dominate  the  world. 

If  the  United  States  did  not  lead  the 
fight  for  freedom,  what  nation  would? 
If  the  United  States  faltered  in  its  his- 
toric task,  what  nation  would  pick  up  the 
fallen  standard? 
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cally    practicing   spiritual    and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "la  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadlsti- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  "State  of  the  Judiciary 
Address"  by  the  Chief  Justice.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  Mr.  E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  Jr  , 
makes  an  excellent  case  for  such  an  ad- 
dress. I  would  like  to  insert  the  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues: 

The   Chief  Justice   Should   Address 

Congress 

(By  E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  Jr.) 

In  addressing  the  Fourth  Clrctiit  Judicial 
Conference  in  1953.  the  then  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  our  present 
Secretary  of  State.  WUliam  P.  Rogers,  made 
a  suggestion  that  received  too  little  atten- 
tion at  the  time  and  deserves  re-examination 
now.  Toward  the  end  of  his  talk,  in  discuss- 
ing the  necessity  of  fair  treatment  by  the 
government  of  all  its  citizens,  Mr.  Rogers 
said: 

"Somehow,  we  have  failed  to  get  this  Idea 
across  to  our  people.  For  this  reason,  it  seems 
to  me  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  consider 
here  tonight  and  in  the  days  ahead  a  method 
of  re-emphasizing  to  t^e  people  of  the  na- 
tion the  great  Importance  of  the  Judicial 
process  m  a  free  nation.  The  work  of  the 
federal  coxirts  in  this  country  has  been  out- 
standing. .  .  .  But  I  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  country  fully 
appreciate  the  work  of  the  federal  Judiciary. 
This  might  be  a  good  time  to  consider  a  new 
and  better  way  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

"With  that  In  mind,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  Congress  might  well  consider  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  to  appear  each  year  before 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  federal  Judiciary.  In  this  way 
both  Congress  and  the  public  would  be  fully 
Informed,  from  year  to  year,  about  the  work 
and  the  progress  of  the  federal  courts  of  our 
nation.  Such  a  plan.  I  think,  might  materi- 
ally contribute  to  a  better  vinderstandlng 
among  the  three  great  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernment. For  that  reason.  I  believe  that  the 
initiation  of  it  should  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration." 

At  the  time  these  remarks  were  made. 
there  may  have  been  practical — or  poUttcal— 
reasons  why  the  suggestion  could  not  be 
carried  out.  Events  since  1953,  however,  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  Idea.  Not  only  does 
the  work  of  the  Judiciary  need  explaining  Ut 
the  country  as  never  before,  but  a  new  an<l 
frightening  set  of  figures  on  the  growth  of 
litigation  In  the  federal  courts  bears  witness 
to  the  need  for  long-range  planning  and 
Congressional  action.  It  U  time  that  the 
problems  of  our  Judicial  system  be  presented, 
both  to  Congress  and  to  the  country,  at  the 
highest  level. 

As  we  enter  a  period  of  new  leadership  on 
the  Court,  I  suggest  we  tise  the  occasion  for 
a  number  of  innovative  reforms  and  that  the 
first  be  for  the  leader  of  the  third  co-ordinate 
branch  of  government  to  address  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congres'  each  year  on  the  "State  of 
tbe  Judiciary"  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
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the   President   presenU   the   "State   of   the 
Union"  to  the  same  body. 

LITICANTS  KNOW  TOO  WXLL  TH  E  STATE  OF  THE 
JDDICIART 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  Prei  Idenfs  address 
ranges  over  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  from 
armaments  to  agriculture,  anc  that  the  Chief 
Justice's  talk  necessarily  would  be  more 
limited,  anyone  who  Imaglnen  that  the  pre- 
dicament faced  by  our  f eder  il  Judicial  sys- 
tem is  too  narrow  or  unlmpor  ;ant  to  warrant 
an  address  of  thU  kind  slmf  ly  has  not  be- 
come cognizant  of  the  multlj  lying  problems 
affecting  a  great  mass  of  li  Igants  In  this 
country. 

The  caseload  In  the  federal  courts  has 
reached  an  all-time  high.  Continuing  a  trend 
begun  ten  years  ago.  new  film  fs  In  the  courts 
of  appeals  Increased  again  In  fiscal  1969 — 
12.4  per  cent  over  the  year  Before.  For  the 
first  time,  these  appeals  shdved  above  the 
10.000  level  New  cases  docketed  numbered 
10.248.  so  that  even  though  the  number  of 
cases  disposed  of  Increased  (to  9.014).  the 
pending  caseload  reached  an  iill-tlme  high  of 
7,849  on  June  30.  1969.  Both  the  number  of 
appeals  docketed  and  the  number  pending 
have  more  than  doubled  In  J  jst  seven  years. 
Although  nine  additional  a  apellate  Judge- 
ships were  authorized  In  196).  four  of  these 
were  still  unfilled  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1969. 
Thus,  whereas  there  were  ninety  appeals 
docketed  per  Judge  In  1967.  the  number  rose 
to  ninety-four  In  1968  and  106  In  1969.  The 
heaviest  Increase  was  In  halieas  corpus  ap- 
peals for  federal  prisoners,  'irhlch  Increased 
55  per  cent  In  a  single  year. 

Until  fiscal  1969.  new  fiUnjs  In  the  federal 
district  courts  had  remained  fairly  constant 
for  a  number  of  years.  Bu(  that  year  the 
combined  civil  and  criminal  cases  newly 
docketed  rose  to  110.778.  an  increase  of  8.4 
per  cent  over  the  year  befor4  The  cases  dis- 
posed of  Increased  to  103.93b  (as  compared 
with  98.365  the  year  before),  but  since  this 
was  still  6.846  less  than  the  number  filed,  the 
volume  of  pending  cases  reajched  104.091  on 
June  30.  1969 — iLe  highest  pending  case  fig- 
tire  on  record.  In  the  criminal  area.  Selective 
Service  Act  cases  alone  were  up  81  per  cent, 
the  largest  number  since  Wi)rld  War  II. 

Over-all  both  the  courts  of  appeals  and 
the  fact  that  of  17.770  criminal  cases  pend- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  3.521  had 
been  pending  more  than  six  months  but  less 
than  a  year.  2.625  had  beeti  pending  more 
than  one  year  but  less  thail  two  years,  and 
the  total  nimiber  of  case*  pending  more 
than  six  months  had  increased  30  per  cent 
In  a  single  year  (although]  40  per  cent  of 
these  involved  fugitive  defendants ) . 

Over-all  both  the  Courts  of  appeals  and 
the  district  courts  faced  an  kcross-the-board 
ease  In  Judicial  business  In]  fiscal  year  1969 
of  approximately  10  per  ceni.  In  spite  of  in- 
creased terminations,  pendiiig  caseloads  in- 
creased 19  per  cent  In  the  ^ourts  of  appeals 
and  7  percent  In  the  dlstrl 
Myriad    problems    stem 
traordlnary    caseloads.    Th 
Judges,  too  few  courtrooms, 
ing  personnel.  It  takes  tool  long  to  prepare 
transcripts  and  records.  D^ays  In  criminal 
cases  directly  affect  the  flgjit  against  crime 
as  well  as  the  fair  administration  of  Justice, 
and  delays  In  civil  cases  m^ke  the  cost  and 
inconvenience  of  litigation  Virtually  prohib- 
itive in  many  Instances.  Jufors  by  the  thou- 
sands sit  for  days  with  nothing  to  do.  Al- 
though  probation  costs  th^  taxpayers  only 
99  cenu  a  day  compared  with  $9.17  a  day  for 
confinement  In  federal  insiltutlons,  far  too 
few  probation  and  parole  oflicers  are  available 
to  handle  the  21.000  perso^is  submitted  for 
supervision  each  year,  muci  less  those  addi- 
tional men  under  conflnenient  who  are  po- 
tentially available   for  releMe.   Problems  of 
ball,  Judicial  disability,  th#  protracted  case 
and  a  hundred  other  subtjects  plague  our 
courts. 


courts 
rrom  these  ex- 
re  are  too  few 
koo  few  support 
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I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  progress  has 
not  been  achieved  or  that  substantial  changes 
are  not  taking  place.  On  the  contrary,  new 
appointments  and  Innovations  constantly  are 
being  made,  and  dedicated  men  all  over  the 
country  are  striving  for  new  and  better  an- 
swers. But  neither  the  problems  nor  the  an- 
swers are  being  brought  Into  focus  for  the 
country  and  the  Congress,  and  action  has  sel- 
dom been  galvanized  even  In  the  face  of 
emergencies. 

An  annual  address  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Chief  Justice  would  give  the  country  Its  first 
realistic  look  at  the  state  of  Its  Judiciary,  pin- 
point current  and  long-range  problems,  sug- 
gest solutions,  as  well  as  areas  for  study,  and 
motivate  the  Congress  to  effective  action. 

JUDGES  LOSE  TIME   .\ND  DICNrTY  PLEADING  WITH 
CONGRESS 

The  present  system  of  presenting  these 
matters  to  Congress  Is  both  unbecoming  and 
unproductive.  Suggested  changes  usually 
emanate  from  a  committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conference.  The  conference,  which  meets  In 
March  and  September  of  each  year.  Is  made 
up  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
the  chief  Judge  of  each  circuit,  a  district 
court  Judge  elected  from  each  circuit  for  a 
three-year  term,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  and  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  If  the  commit- 
tee recommendation  is  approved  by  the  full 
conference.  It  Is  sent  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts.  That  office 
drafts  a  letter  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  letter  Is  signed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  and 
begins,  "At  the  direction  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference .  .  ."  The  Administrative  Office  thus 
acts  as  a  kind  of  secretariat  to  the  Judicial 
Conference. 

The  requests  outlined  In  the  letter  are  then 
assigned  to  the  appropriate  Senate  and  House 
committees.  Administrative  Office  personnel 
work  informally  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee staffs  In  setting  up  hearings  and 
agreeing  upon  appropriate  witnesses  to  tes- 
tify in  support  of  the  Judicial  Conference's 
requesu.  The  witnesses  usually  are  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judicial  Conference  committees 
that  originated  the  requests,  but  the  prac- 
tice varies  widely,  so  that  anyone  from  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  to  the  chairman  of  a 
local  bar  association  committee  may  end  up 
testifying  in  support  of  a  particular  measure. 
A  great  deal  of  Judges"  time  Is  expended  In 
preparing  for  and  attending  these  legisla- 
tive hearings,  and  yet  the  testimony  Is  sel- 
dom reported  In  the  press  unless  the  Issue  Is 
one  of  high  controversy. 

On  Judicial  matters.  Congress  needs  not 
only  direction  but  the  Impetus  that  comes 
from  public  scrutiny,  for  often  the  reaction 
of  Congress  to  a  Judicial  dilemma  is  too  nar- 
row to  suit  the  circumstances.  For  exam- 
ple, the  caseload  figures  already  cited  laud- 
ably led  to  a  bill.  S.  952.  that  would  create 
seventy  new  district  court  Judgeships.'  Al- 
though the  bill  would  also  establish  circuit 
executives  and  district  court  executives  who 
are  urgently  needed.  It  cannot  supply  the 
supporting  court  personnel — reporters, 
clerks,  bailiffs,  law  clerks,  marshals,  proba- 
tion officers  and  the  rest — so  essential  to 
the  proper  administration  of  Justice.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  can  authorize  such 
personnel,  but  the  funds  can  come  only 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee.  As 
noted  In  a  1967  Senate  Report: 

"In  particular,  the  record  of  the  6-year  pe- 
riod from  1959  to  1964  belles  the  suggestion 
that  the  mere  creation  of  additional  Judge- 
ships Is  an  adequate  bulwark  against  bur- 
geoning Judicial  backlogs.  During  that  pe- 
riod, a  25-percent  Increase  In  the  number 
of  Federal  district  court  Judges  resulted  In 
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but  a  3-percent  Increase  In  the  total  number 
of  civil  cases  terminated."  • 

A  later  committee  report  brought  these 
figures  up  to  date:  "Since  1959  there  has 
been  a  40-percent  Increase  In  the  number 
of  Federal  district  Judges,  but  only  a  9-per- 
cent Increase  In  the  number  of  civil  and 
criminal  dispositions."  ^  Only  the  clout  sup- 
plied by  national  support  probably  would 
produce  the  personnel  necessary  to  dispose 
o."  the  courts'  current  backlog  and  cope  with 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

Even  uch  a  relatively  noncontroverslal 
matter  as  the  need  for  additional  Supreme 
Court  law  clerks  can  become  mired  In  the 
Congressional  pond.  In  1967  the  Supreme 
Court  requested  eleven  additional  law 
clerks — one  for  each  Associate  Justice  and 
two  for  the  Chief  Justice.  The  request  was 
turned  down  In  committee  The  request  was 
renewed  In  1968.  How  was  the  Court  forced 
to  handle  the  matter? 

The  Chief  Justice  sent  a  letter  to  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  Justices  Stew- 
art and  ^hlte  then  appeared  in  person  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  to  plead  their  cause. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  request  repre- 
sented only  997.500  of  a  $2,207,500  budget. 
They  also  noted  that  while  the  number  of 
law  clerks  employed  by  the  Court  had  re- 
mained the  same  since  1952.  the  Court's 
caseload  during  this  period  had  grown  from 
1.368  to  3,412.  an  Increase  of  149  per  cent, 
or  more  than  double  the  original  figure.  The 
request  nevertheless  was  rejected  again  In 
conunlttee. 

In  1969  Justices  Stewart  and  White  again 
traveled  to  Capitol  Hill,  reducing  their  plea 
this  time  to  an  additional  nine  law  clerks. 
By  now  the  Court's  budget  was  up  to  $3,183.- 
200.  of  which  the  added  law  clerk  cost  would 
represent  only  3  per  cent.  The  Court's  case- 
load had  risen  to  3.588.  The  following  Is 
typical  of  the  good-natured  colloquies  that 
resulted  from  the  Justices'  appearance: 

"Justice  WHrrE.  .  .  .  The  Increase  In  the 
Court's  work  Is  comparable  to  that  experi- 
enced In  the  lower  FHederal  courts  where  the 
additional  burden  has  been  met  through 
adding  Judgeships,  20  In  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals and  98  In  the  district  courts,  and 
through  Increasing  the  number  of  law  clerks 
from  196  In  1952  to  453  at  the  present  time. 

"Mr.  RooNET.  Did  this  committee  do  that? 

"Justice  White.  Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  RooNET.  We  may  be  slipping. 

"Justice  Whtte.  They  probably  asked  for 


"Mr.  RooNET.  I  am  now  beginning  to  won- 
der If  we  did  not  make  a  serious  mistake  last 
year  In  giving  55  additional  law  clerks  to  the 
circuit  covurts. 

"Justice  Stewabt.  I  am  not  trying  to  Im- 
ply for  one  minute  they  do  not  need  all  the 
help  they  have.  I  don't  think  you  made  a 
mistake  at  all. 

"Mr.  RooNET.  I  thought  Judge  Murrah 
made  a  good  case  last  year. 

"Justice  Stewart.  I  am  sure  he  did. 

"Mr.  Smtth.  You  are  not  proposing  more 
Judges  for  the  Supreme  Court? 

"Justice    Stewart.    No,    sir;    because    the 
work   Is    organized   differently.  That   might 
Just  add  to  our  problems.  We  have  enoiigh 
problems  with  nine  members  In  the  Court. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  RooNKT.  Few  of  those  Jallhouse  writ- 
ten appeals  and  pauper  cases  ever  succeed. 
Is  that  not  the  fact? 

"Justice  Stewabt.  I  think  the  percentage 
ia  quite  low.  Mr.  Chairman. 

"Mr.  RooNET.  That  Is  a  fair  statement. 

"Justice  Stewa«t.  But  the  work  Involved 
Is  quite  high. 

"Mr.  RooNBT.  It  Is  a  matter  of  reading. 
Some  of  those  gentlemen  are  very,  very  fine 
penmen. 
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"Justice  Stewart.  Yes,  they  are,  and  very 
Imaginative  ones.  also. 

"Mr.  RooNET.  Some  of  that  script  Is  very, 
very  Interesting.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  gist  of  this  argument  is  because  we  have 
all  of  these  pauper  appeals  coming  out  of 
the  Jallhouses,  very  few  of  which  succeed,  we 
should  give  you  nine  additional  clerks. 

"Justice  Stewart.  That  was  not  the  gist 
of  my  argument,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  district 
courts  and  courts  of  appeals  are  Inundated 
by  these  pauper  cases  as  well. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  JoELsoN.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  did  I 
hear  that  the  Gideon  case  originated  as  one 
of  these  miscellaneous  cases? 

"Justice  Stewart.  Yes,  sir.  I  pointed  that 
out  as  one  that  was  of  great  Importance 
In  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
case  originated  with  a  half  legible  scrawl 
written  from  a  prison  In  Florida. 

"While  the  numbers  of  meritorious  cases 
are  not  large  In  terms  of  percentages,  the 
Importance  of  some  of  those  cases  is  very 
great. 

"Mr.  RooNEY.  Every  once  In  a  while  one 
succeeds,  so  that  encourages  all  the  others 
to  get  busy. 

"Justice  Stewart.  I  am  afraid  that  is 
true  .  .  ."* 

LEVITT   FOR   CONGRESS,    THREE    CLERKS    FOR    THE 
COURT 

The  levity  of  these  remarks — and  heaven 
knows  most  Congressional  hearings  need  this 
type  of  levity — should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  basic  method  of  proceeding  is  not 
effective.  Incidentally,  Congress  pared  the 
nine  law  clerks  requested  by  the  Court  to 
three.  The  public  is  not  Informed  of  the 
Court's  problems,  nor  is  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  made  sufficiently  aware  of  them.  The 
net  result  is  an  embarrassing  and  frustrating 
turndown  for  the  Court  on  what  surely 
should  have  been  a  routine  request. 

The  problem  of  law  clerks  is  not  one  only 
for  the  Supreme  Court.  As  Chief  Judge  Clem- 
ent P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  of  the  Pourtii  Cir- 
cuit pointed  out  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judiciary  Machinery  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  In  1967, 
the  need  for  more  law  clerks  In  the  courts 
of  appeals  began  to  be  felt  as  far  back  as 
1964.  The  discussion  between  Judge  Hayns- 
worth and  Senator  Tydings  says  a  great  deal 
about  why  a  presentation  to  Congress  by 
the  Chief  Justice  wovild  have  been  very  much 
in  order  on  this  and  other  subjects: 

•Judge  Hatnsworth  ...  |  I )  f  we.  In  the  field, 
recognize  the  need  for  more  clerks,  our  re- 
quest must  first  go  to  Judge  Levin's  com- 
mittee, and  If  this  request  Is  submitted  In 
the  fall,  even  though  his  committee  ap- 
proves It  and  the  Conference  approves  it. 
It  cant  get  into  our  budget  request  until 
the  second  fiscal  year  next  after  that:  there 
can  be  a  delay  of  almost  2  years  In  the 
process.  But  what  is  worst  of  all.  we  in  the 
field  don't  know  what  to  ask  for  until  we 
are  in  a  condition  of  extremity  .   .   . 

"...  I  really  think  the  fault  lies  as  much 
with  the  Judges,  because  they  haven't  known 
what  to  ask  for  and  what  to  insist  upon. 
What  we  do  is  to  come  In  and  ask  for  help 
on  the  basis  of  last  year's  work  load.  .  .  . 
This  puts  us  way  behind  the  present  need. 
...  As  of  now,  I  could  say  to  you  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  trend  of  the  increasing  loads 
win  go  on.  but  I  can  produce  no  factual  data 
to  support  a  reasonable  projection  of  what 
the  caseload  will  be  next  year.  And  yet  I 
think  the  courts  should  come  to  you  on  the 
basU  of  a  reasonably  supported  projection: 
this  is  what  we  will  have  next  year.  .  .  . 

"Senator  Tydings.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Judicial  Conference  is  approaching  Congress 
on  these  matters  from  the  wrong  position. 
It  should  approach  the  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  what  Judges  require  to  do  the  Job,  and 
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not  on  the  basis  of  what  they  think  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  give  them. 
This  timidity  on  the  part  of  Judges,  Includ- 
ing Jtistices  of  tbe  Supreme  Court — 'don't 
ask  for  too  much,  or  you  will  ruffle  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee' — while  the  backlog 
continues  to  mount  Is  not  helpful.  I  think 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  the  country  to  attack 
this  problem  of  backlog." ' 

CHIEF    JUSTICE    COULD    FORECAST    THE    DECADES 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


I  would  agree  with  Senator  Tydings  about 
the  timidity  of  Judicial  pleas  for  help  and 
with  Judge  Haynsworth  about  the  need  for 
basing  requests  to  Congress  on  forecasts 
rather  than  hindsight.  But  the  answer  to 
both  would  be  a  well-constructed,  well-sup- 
ported, forceful  and  public  presentation  to 
the  Congress  that  the  country  as  well  as 
congressmen  could  evaluate.  Nor  should  the 
Chief  Justice  be  restricted  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  Immediate  future:  he  could 
forecast  the  years  ahead,  the  decades  beyond, 
and  offer  suggestions  for  basic  changes  that 
would  help  meet  the  needs  and  obviate  the 
problems. 

The  Chief  Justice  should  not  restrict  him- 
self to  such  mundane  topics  as  law  clerks. 
His  address  could  range  over  as  broad  a  field 
as  the  courts  encomp>ass.  The  entire  problem 
of  criminal  sentencing,  for  example,  sc^ms 
ripe  for  review.  Programs  for  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy and  probation  officers  might  be  pro- 
posed. The  Issue  of  multidistrict  cases  still 
has  not  been  resolved  finally.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice might  support  a  type  of  certiorari  plan 
for  the  courts  of  appeals  in  postconviction 
applications,  or  Vtxe  subpoena  power  for  cir- 
cuit councils.  Even  a  partial  list  of  the  table 
of  contents  of  a  recent  Senate  report  in- 
dicates the  extremely  serious  and  wide-rang- 
ing nature  of  its  recommendations,  all  of 
which  might  be  commented  upon  by  the 
Chief  Justice:  United  States  commissioner 
system;  federal  Jury  selection  legislation; 
appellate  review  of  sentences;  omnibus 
Judgeship  bill;  a  national  law  foundation; 
administrative  reforms  in  the  federal  courts; 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center;  preventive  de- 
tention; Judicial  disability,  retirement  and 
tenure. 

THE     EXTRAORDINARY     STATE     OF    SOME 
JtnUBDICTIONS 

Not  all  Issues  In  the  address,  however, 
would  have  to  be  national  in  character.  In 
some  instances,  the  Chief  Justice  might 
deem  it  wise  to  consider  extraordinary  prob- 
lems relating  to  a  single  Jurisdiction.  By 
way  of  example.  In  the  spring  of  1967,  It  be- 
came apparent  to  Chief  Judge  Edward  M. 
Curran  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that,  because 
of  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  court's 
criminal  caseload  had  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions. In  January  of  that  year.  1,086  crim- 
inal cases  were  pending,  400  more  cases  than 
on  the  same  date  the  previous  year,  and  by 
July  1.400  criminal  cases  were  pending,  with 
1,091  in  a  triable  status.  Chief  Judge  Curran 
contacted  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  who 
in  turn  wrote  to  the  chief  Judges  of  all  the 
other  circuits.  The  net  result  was  that  by  May 
1968,  ten  visiting  Judges  from  other  circuits 
had  been  assigned  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  to  sit  for  various  periods, 
despite  the  fact  that  too  few  courtrooms  and 
quarters  were  available  to  them.  In  that  same 
month.  Chief  Judge  Curran  took  time  from 
his  busy  schedule  to  testify  at  length  on  his 
predicament  before  a  Congressional  subcom- 
mittee and  to  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
new  felony  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Situations  of  ttils  sort,  unfortunately,  are 
not  unique.  In  Brooklyn  during  1968,  for 
example,  the  time  lag  between  Indictment 
and  completion  of  trial  was  twenty-two 
months.  Therefore,  even  though  the  problem 
at  any  one  time  may  appear  to  involve  only 
a  single  Jurisdiction,  the  Chief  Justice  might 
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well  want  to  make  his  views  known  to  the 
entire  Congress,  either  in  relation  to  specific 
situations  or  concerning  the  entire  predica- 
ment. 

In  some  instances,  the  Chief  Justice  might 
even  range  outside  the  federal  system.  For 
example,  Judge  Henry  N.  Graven  testified 
before  a  Congressional  subcommittee: 

"In  some  districts  there  appears  to  be  a 
connection  between  State  court  congestion 
and  Federal  court  congestion.  Where  the 
State  courts  are  particularly  congested  the 
attorneys  may  tend  to  bring  their  cases  In 
the  Federal  court  wherever  possible.  .  .  . 
It  would  seem  that  relief  of  congestion  in 
the  State  courts  In  the  New  York  City  area 
would  tend  to  relieve  the  congestion  In  the 
southern  district  of  New  York."  • 

It  was  this  type  of  argument  that  resulted 
In  the  Introduction  by  Senator  Tydings  in 
both  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  of  the 
National  Court  Assistance  Act,  designed  to 
help  state  courts  develop  new  methods  of 
Judicial  administration  to  cope  with  rising 
caseloads  and  backlogs.  An  amendment  was 
added  to  allay  fears  that  the  Office  of  Judicial 
Assistance  proposed  by  the  bill  would  inter- 
fere unduly  with  the  states'  administration 
of  their  own  courts.  Nevertheless,  the  bill 
was  rejected  by  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices and  finally  was  dropped  by  Senator 
Tydlng's  subcommittee.  The  entire  interre- 
lationship between  state  and  federal  Judicial 
problems  might  well  be  probed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  his  address  to  the  Congress. 

The  question  of  which  subjects  may  pro- 
perly be  commented  on  by  the  Chief  Justice 
and  which  should  be  left  for  Congressional 
determination  is  a  delicate  one,  and  some 
mistakes  may  be  made.  But  this  problem  is 
inherent  in  the  present  system,  and  if  the 
Judicial  Conference  is  going  to  concern  It- 
self with  a  certain  subject,  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  reason  for  hiding  this  fact  by 
not  allowing  the  Chief  Justice  to  report  on 
the  results  of  the  conference  study.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  whether  the  Chief  Jtistlce  should 
address  Congress  on  the  subject  but  whether 
the  Judges  should  have  taken  up  the  subject 
in  the  first  place. 

A  PaoPER  Subject  fob  Sirpfomrt  That  Luckilt 
Stood  on  Its  Own 

An  example  of  perfectly  proper  support  for 
a  pending  bill  would  have  been  the  Chief 
Justice's  espousal  before  Congress  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center.  In  1966  the  Judi- 
dal  Conference  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution authorizing  the  Chief  Justice  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  study  the  possibility 
of  such  a  center.  That  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  retired  Associate  Justice 
Stanley  Reed,  reported  favorably  to  the  con- 
ference In  March  of  1967.  and  the  conference 
In  turn  unanimously  approved  the  report. 
S.  915  was  introduced  in  Congress  to  estab- 
Usb  the  center,  which  was  to  go  beyond  the 
mere  need  for  Judges  and  act  on  a  wide  range 
of  court  problems,  including  methods  of 
docket  and  calendar  control,  the  expeditious 
handling  of  cases  on  appeals,  the  geographi- 
cal organization  of  our  entire  federal  court 
system,  etc.  Fortunately,  the  bill  was  passed 
and  became  law.' 

Chief  Judge  John  R.  Brown  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  has  described 
to  a  Congressional  subcommittee  the  frus- 
trations involved  in  supporting  this  type  of 
legislation : 

"I  know  there  are  four  or  five  (Judges]  from 
the  Fifth  Circuit  that  have  been  writing 
letters  every  year.  We  haven't  expressed  our- 
selves as  forcibly  as  we  should.  But  this 
demonstrates  the  need  for  a  planning  agency. 
We  keep  talking — the  Chief  Justice  makes 
speeches  to  the  American  Law  Institute,  and 
every  time  he  gets  up  to  make  a  speech  he 
says.  'We  cannot  meet  the  problem  by  add- 
ing more  and  more  Judges.'  I  said  it,  you 
said  It,  and  I  think  the  President  said  it. 
But  It  Is  like  Mark  Twain  and  the  weather, 
nobody  does  much  abou,  it."' 
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If  the  need  for  the  Federal  .  udlclal  Center 
was  so  pressing— and  It  cK  arly  was— the 
Chief  Justice  should  have  b^en  addresslag 
his  support  to  the  Congress  -ather  than  to 
the  American  Law  Institute.  '  :hat  such  sup- 
port, properly  presented,  can  be  meaningful 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  tiat  without  It. 
the  Natlona:  Court  Assistance  Act  and  the 
proposal  for  a  NaUonal  Law  Foundation  both 
died  In  the  90th  Congress  and  have  not 
been  revived  In  the  91st. 

An  address  by  the  Chief  Jui  tlce  would  not 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  Congressional 
hearings  or  do  away  with  the  appearance  of 
witnesses  or  the  presentaUon  of  supporting 
data  But  in  much  the  same  ^  ray  that  a  pre- 
hearing conference  can  elimin  ite  some  Issues 
and  narrow  others,  an  addreis  by  the  Chief 
JusUce  would  tend  to  focus  everyone's  atten- 
tion on  the  priority  items  s  nd  provide  an 
Impetus  for  Congressional  action.  It  would, 
in  short,  turn  the  flashlight  1  ito  a  spotlight. 
When  I  originally  made  this  iuggesUon  In  a 
brief  article  in  the  Washingtim  Post  of  Jan- 
uary 4.  1970.  the  paper  editor  allzed  that  the 
Idea  was  a  "useful"  one  and  that  the  Judi- 
ciary needs  more  of  a  voice  th  in  It  has  had  in 
the  past.  The  newspaper  the  ught,  however, 
that  without  waiting  for  Congress  to  Issue 
an  invltaUon  to  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  Itself  should  submit  an  an- 
nual "SUte  of  the  Judiciary"  report  that 
would  be  as  influential  as  ihe  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Report  or  the  findings  of  top-flight 
Presidential  commissions. 

But  this  sort  of  annual  n  port  Is  already 
in  existence  and  has  been  foi  many  years.  It 
is  Issued  by  the  Administrative  Office  and 
ran  to  319  pages  In  fiscal  19e|B,  It  deals  with 
many  of  the  problems  I  hav«  discussed,  and 
most  of  the  figures  I  have  clttd  were  derived 
from  it.  Tet  the  fact  Is  that  tiie  report  Is  vir- 
tually Ignored  by  everyone  e^ept  one  or  two 
Congressional  subcommittee^  and  those  who 
are  already  pressing  for  reform. 

A   BEPOBT   ircrST  BASK  tN   SOMEONX'S  SUN 

A  report  does  not  become  •'influential" 
simply  by  being  designated  as  such.  It  be- 
comes influentlBd  by  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  people  who  present  it.  the  people  who 
receive  It  and  the  forum  In  bhlch  the  pres- 
enUtlon  la  made.  If  influaice  Is  what  Is 
needed — and  I  think  it  is — siirely  an  address 
by  the  Chief  Justice  is  the  more  direct  and 
natural  way  to  achieve  it.       1 

Some  congressmen  sigree.  Following  publi- 
cation of  the  Washinffton  Piist  article.  Sena- 
tors Birch  Bayb  and  Edwaijd  Kennedy  and 
Congressman  AUard  Lowen^teln  Introduced 
concurrent  resolutions  inviting  the  Chief 
Justice  to  address  a  Joint  sesi  Hon  of  Congress. 
In  addition,  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  asked  the  Chief  Justice  (and  be  has  ac- 
cepted) to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
its  Houae  of  Delegates  on  tbe  needs  of  the 
Judiciary.  This  latter  ooxurse  although  help- 
ful and  much  to  be  recomnended  over  no 
forum  at  all,  will  not  receive  the  wide  atten- 
tion that  would  necessarily  attend  a  speech 
presented  to  Congress. 

An  address  by  the  Chlel  Justice  to  the 
Congress  each  year,  or  at  th<  commencement 
of  eiMih  new  Congress  every  ;wo  years,  would 
be  proper  and  meaningful  from  a  number 
of  standpoints.  It  would  in  a  dlgnlfled  ap- 
proach from  the  head  of  one  co-ordinate 
branch  of  government  to  th( !  branch  respon- 
sible for  both  legislation  antf  appropriations. 
It  would  inform  the  public  df  problems  in  an 
area  now  largely  hidden  frpm  public  view, 
and  so  it  would  furnish  Imbetus  for  appro- 
priate remedies.  It  would  force  the  Judges 
to  face  the  fallings  of  thett  system  and  to 
e-olve  new  Ideas  for  dealing  with  them,  and 
then  provide  them  with  an  approprUte 
forum  tor  the  expression  of  ^hose  Ideas.  And, 
as  Mr.  Rogers  pointed  out  4xteen  years  ago, 
it  would  provide  an  oppoftunlty  to  dem- 
onstrate the  extraordinary  vigor  and 
strength  of  our  federal  courts,  the  absolute 
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necessity  for  an  independent  Judiciary  and 
the  all-important  role  of  the  Judicial  branch 
In  protecting  society  and  human  rights. 

TOOTNOTXS 

'  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  June  16, 
1969,  and  hearings  have  been  completed  in 
the  House. 

•S.  Rep.  No.  181.  90th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.  8 
(1967). 

»S.  REP.  No.  262,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  9 
(1969). 

•  Hearings  Be/ore  a  Subcomm.  o/  the 
House  Comm.  on  Appropriations.  91st  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  8.  12.  13-14.  15  ( 1969 1 . 

^Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  90th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  213  (1967). 

•Hearings  Before  a  Subcomm.  of  the  Sen- 
ate Comm.  on  the  Judiciary.  90th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  188  (1968). 

•  28  U.S.C.  S§  620-629.  The  center,  of  which 
former  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  Is  the  director, 
already  has  had  a  favorable  Impact  on  the 
administration  of  Justice.  For  example,  it 
has  induced  five  federal  district  courte  in 
large  metropolitan  areas  to  change  from  the 
master  calendar  to  the  individual  calendar. 

■'Hearings  on  S.  915  and  H.R.  6111  Before 
the  Subcomm.  on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  219  (1967). 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  the  concurrent  resolution  which 
I  introduced: 

H.  Con.  Res.  574 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  a  select  Joint 
committee,  of  whom  two  members  shall  be 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  two  members  shall  be 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  shall  convey  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  an  invita- 
tion to  address  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
on  such  matters  relating  to  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Sec.  a.  In  the  event  of  the  acceptance  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  invitation  provided 
for  In  the  first  section  of  the  resolution,  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  assemble  In  the 
HaU  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
such  time  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  may  agree  upon,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  address  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
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INFLATION  AND  THE  MORTGAGE 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
On  Monday.  May  18.  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Henry  Reuss.  addressed  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica in  New  York.  In  his  address.  Rep- 
resentative Rrnss  surveys  the  current 
economic  situation — a  million  Americans 
out  of  work,  in  a  period  of  "deliberately 
slowing  economic  growth."  Mr.  Riuss 
points  out  that  this  situation  feeds 
inflation  as  curtailed  demand  and 
decreasing  productivity  oblige  business 
to  mw'"*J^'"  high  prices  "because  overall 
profits  are  being  squeezed."  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  sharing  with  my  colleagues 
HnniT  Rbuss'  penetrating  analysis  of 


economic  conditions  and  his  proposals 
for  remedying  these  conditions. 
The  statement  follows : 

Inflation  and  the  Mortgage 
(Remarks  of  RepresenUtlve  Hsnst  S.  Rktss) 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  of  America.  Its 
3000  members  do  the  Job  of  finding  some- 
body who  needs  a  real  estate  loan,  and  then 
finding  somebody  with  the  money  to  make 
the  loan.  You  are  today  servicing  more  than 
•75  billion  worth  of  mortgages,  $57  billion 
of  them  on  single  family  properties.  You 
have  been  the  prime  mover  In  supplying 
adequate  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families. 

We  need  2.6  million  housing  units  a  year 
over  the  years  ahead,  rather  than  the  11 
million  we  are  now  producing.  If  you  did 
not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent 
you. 

If  all  were  going  well  with  you.  I  wouldn't 
bother  to  be  here.  But  I  happen  to  agree 
with  what  your  President  Robert  H.  Pease 
recently  said.  "We  are  In  a  real  honest-to- 
goodness  housing  crisis!" 

Since  Mr.  Pease  said  that  in  February,  the 
stock  market  has  been  In  deep  trouble.  Infla- 
tion has  grown  worse,  the  stagnation  in  the 
economy  in  general  and  the  housing  market 
In  particular  has  grown  worse.  And  then,  to 
top  it  all.  we  entered  Cambodia. 

I'm  not  here  to  cry  havoc.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  disregard  the  words  a  few  days  ago 
of  a  former  Nixon  economic  aide,  Pierre 
Rinfret.  who  said  of  our  present  economic 
crisis:  "You  are  witnessing  the  end  of  the 
American  economy  as  we  have  known  It. 
We  will  have  the  worst  of  all  worlds — 
high  Inflation,  high  money  rates  and  high 
unemployment." 

So  it  is  time  we  asked  ourselves  this  morn- 
ing: How  did  we  get  into  this  Inflationary 
morass?  How  do  we  get  out  of  It?  And  flnally. 
how  do  we  assure.  In  both  the  short  run 
and  the  long  run,  a  healthy  mortgage  bank- 
ing industry? 

We  have  had  a  great  piece  of  legislation  on 
the  books  for  25  years  called  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  Its  goals  are  full  employment 
without  Inflation.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
1960°s.  we  applied  sound  economic  policies 
with  great  success.  For  year  after  year,  we 
achieved  unprecedented  prosperity,  uninter- 
rupted growth,  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  all  Americans,  and  stability  In  the 
economy. 

Yet  after  1965,  we  forgot  the  lesson  we 
should  have  learned.  We  failed  to  take  the 
simple  steps  so  clearly  called  for  to  ease 
the  strains  brought  on  by  the  tragic  and  un- 
necessary war  in  Vietnam.  By  the  time  the 
surtax  was  enacted  in  1968,  three  years  after 
the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  had  first 
recommended  It,  inflation  had  taken  hold. 

That  was  the  fault  of  us  Democrau.  In 
case  you  haven't  heard,  we  paid  the  penalty 
for    our   foolishness    in    November.    1968. 

President  Nixon  Inherited  that  inflation. 
We  must  forgive  him  for  that. 

But  he  has  made  it  worse.  He  will  not  be 
forgiven  for  that. 

The  4  percent  inflation  he  inherited  has 
turned  Into  a  6  percent  inflation.  The  3.3 
percent  unemployment  that  he  Inherited 
has  turned  into  a  4.8  percent  unemployment. 
A  million  Americans  are  today  out  of  work 
as  a  result  of  current  economic  policies. 

Administration  spokesmen  keep  saying 
that  they  are  encouraged  by  the  current 
economic  picture,  and  that  the  battle  on 
inflation  has  been  won.  There  is  much  talk 
of  easy  money,  at  a  time  when  we  are  ex- 
periencing the  highest  Interest  rates  in  100 
years.  Instead  of  the  budget  surplus  which 
we  need  in  flscal  1971.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Kennedy  Is  now  talking  In  a  relaxed 
manner  about  a  t4-6  billion  deflclt. 

For  myself,  though  I  hear  these  hosanna* 
about  how  Inflation  has  been  ended.  I  don't 
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believe  It.  Furthermore.  I  don't  think  most 
Republicans  believe  It  either.  That  infallible 
Indicator  of  Republican  sentiment,  the  Wall 
Street  stock  market,  has  been  registering 
further  profound  losses  at  the  news  of  con- 
tinued increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  continued  escalation  of  the  IndoChlnese 
war. 

Ruining  the  home-bulldlng  Industry  and 
the  mortgage  Industry  by  high  interest  rates, 
and  deliberately  slowing  economic  growth  so 
that  a  million  men  are  unnecessarily  unem- 
ployed, don't  fight  Inflation — they  add  to 
Inflation. 

By  reducing  demand,  the  supply  of  homes 
and  goods  is  reduced.  Unemployment  and 
stagnation  mean  higher  unit  costs,  lessened 
productivity,  and  an  incentive  to  business  to 
keep  unit  prices  up  because  overall  profits  are 
being  squeezed. 

At  the  recent  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearings,  I  asked  the  Budget  Director 
whether  it  wouldn't  make  more  anti-lnfla- 
tlonary  sense  to  keep  workers  at  work, 
making  homes  and  useful  consumer  goods 
which  could  then  be  sold  to  other  people  and 
sop  up  Infiatlonary  purchasing  power  in  the 
process.   I'm  still  waiting  for  my  reply. 

The  reason  Wall  Street  does  not  believe  in 
the  Administration's  so-called  war  on  in- 
flation is  that  it  is  simply  not  believable. 
Stagnation  and  unemployment  are  not  a 
policy — they  are  a  disaster!  And  they  Ignore 
the  real  causes  of  our  inflation — war,  other 
wasteful  spending,  mlsallocatlon  of  credit, 
the  wage-price  spiral. 

First  and  foremost,  war.  Our  budgetary 
outlays  on  non-productive  Items  is  the 
largest  single  cause  of  Inflation. 

Swollen  jnilitary  expenditures  keep  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  and  scientists  from  produc- 
tive activity.  We  pay  them  incomes,  but  they 
produce  nothing  we  can  use  in  exchange. 
Heavy  procurement  of  military  goods  has 
shifted  scarce  labor  and  factory  facilities 
from  the  production  of  civilian  goods,  and 
has  thus  Increased  price  pressures. 

Nor  is  there  a  reason  to  believe  that  even 
our  extrication  from  Vietnam  will  much 
change  matters,  unless  we  act  now  to  cut 
military  spending.  Former  Budget  Director 
Charles  Schultze,  in  his  searching  Brookings 
Institution  study  on  "setting  national  priori- 
ties" says  of  the  1971  Administration 
budget: 

"There  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  trend 
[to  high  defense  spending)  automatically  to 
be  different  when  the  Vietnam  conflict  is 
over.  To  reverse  the  trend.  If  that  is  desira- 
ble, will  require  a  major  conscious  effort, 
not  only  by  public  officials,  but  by  the  body 
politic  as  well." 

Those  of  us  In  the  Congress  who  believe 
there  must  be  some  limits  to  military  spend- 
ing have  renewed  our  attack  on  the  ABM. 
What  started  as  a  (1-2  billion  program  can 
mount  to  a  (20-30  billion  program  before  we 
are  through.  If  Congress  appropriates  (152 
million  this  year  for  a  nuclear  reactor  for  an 
aircraft  carrier,  we  will  commit  ourselves  to 
f utiu»  spending  of  (500  million  for  the  carrier 
itself,  another  (600  million  for  its  planes,  (800 
million  for  escort  vessels,  and  well  over  (100 
million  a  year  for  operating  costs.  This  is 
folly. 

But  most  of  all,  we  need  to  end  the  madness 
In  Southeast  Asia — steadily,  In  an  orderly 
manner,  and  totally. 

Take  another  big  expenditure  item — the 
SST.  In  the  budget  this  year,  we  have  a 
p&ltry  (106  million  for  controlling  air  pollu- 
tion the  country  over,  and  almost  three  times 
that  much — (290  million— for  making  air 
pollution  via  the  sonic-booming,  nolse-mak- 
Ing.  alr-poUuting  SST.  Money  and  credit  that 
ought  to  be  spent  making  mass  transit  vehi- 
cles, and  air  and  water  pollution  control 
equipment,  is  Instead  frittered  away  on  such 
marginal  ventures. 

Or  take  the  so-called  farm  program.  Some 
(5  billion  a  year  in  farm  subsidy  payments 
Is  funneled  directly  Into  higher  consumer 


prices.  Paying  (178.000  a  year  to  Senator  East- 
land not  to  grow  cotton  is  but  one  example 
of  subsidizing  people  who  don't  need  it  at 
the  taxpayer's  expense. 

Or  take  natural  resources  programs.  In  the 
1971  budget,  we  are  devoting  (143  million 
to  the  National  Park  Service  which  safe- 
guards our  priceless  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources. In  that  same  budget  is  ten  times  as 
much  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
(1.4  billion,  much  of  it  wasted  on  wholly 
uneconomic  river  projects. 

The  project  to  extend  the  Trinity  River 
Seaway  hundreds  of  miles  up  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Port  Worth,  Texas  is  a  beautiful 
example.  Somebody  has  estimated  that  It 
would  be  less  costly  to  move  the  city  of  Fort 
Worth  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico!  The 
Tomblgbee  River  program  in  Alabama,  Just 
started  In  this  year's  budget.  Is  designed  to 
provide  an  alternative  route  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  It  parallels,  in  case  somebody 
drops  an  A-bomb  on  the  Mississippi.  Pre- 
sumably our  adversaries  would  in  such  a 
situation  refrain  from  dropping  an  A-bomb 
on  the  Tomblgbee  project,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  easier  to  Just  let  us  spend  ourselves  into 
bankruptcy. 

If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  money  spent 
on  the  environment  and  on  education  and 
on  health  and  on  Job  training  is  well  spent, 
you  have  to  match  your  words  with  deeds 
by  trying  to  cut  extravagance  where  yo«i  find 
It.  That  is  what  I  try  to  do. 

Eliminating  waste  is  not  Just  a  current 
necessity  in  order  to  bring  inflation  under 
control.  It  is  even  more  of  a  necessity  in 
years  to  come,  when  we  will  need  that  budget 
surplus — that  flscal  dividend — at  least  In 
part  to  avoid  the  Federal  Government's 
sopping  up  all  the  credit  In  this  country,  so 
that  some  is  left  for  the  operation  of  the 
private  mortgage  market,  the  way  we  get  our 
homes  built  in  this  country. 

A  second  leading  cause  of  our  twin  prob- 
lems of  inflation  and  tight  money  is  the  mis- 
allocation  of  our  credit  resources. 

Since  January  1969.  and  until  very  recent- 
ly, the  monettuTT  authorities  have  deliber- 
ately cut  back  on  the  creation  of  new  money. 
For  more  than  a  year,  the  rate  of  new  money 
creation  has  been  pretty  close  to  eero.  And 
the  effect  on  the  home-building  Industry 
has  been  catastrophic. 

But  has  this  monetary  tightness  prevented 
the  big  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco banks  from  increasing  their  lending  to 
borrowers  other  than  housing?  Not  at  all. 
They  all  have  evolved  adept  ways  of  buy- 
ing their  way  out  of  tight  money.  In  the 
extremely  tight-money  year  of  1969,  for  ex- 
ample, the  large  city  banks  Increased  their 
lending  to  business  by  more  than  12  per- 
cent— for  unnecessary  capital  expansion  at  a 
time  when  only  80  percent  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  in  this  country  is  being  used,  for 
conglomerate  take-overs  which  further  the 
concentration  of  economic  power,  for  gam- 
bling casinos  in  the  Bahamas,  and  all  the  rest. 
This  extra  borrowing  power  was  obtained 
because  the  big  banks  had  the  ability  to 
suck  in  money  from  all  over — by  repatriat- 
ing EurodoUars  from  abroad,  by  draining 
the  smaller  banks  through  the  Federal 
funds  market,  by  issuing  promissory  notes 
at  top  Interest  rates  through  subsidiaries 
of  one-bank  holding  company  systems.  Big 
business,  to  whom  most  of  these  loans  are 
made,  doesnt  mind  the  high  interest  rates, 
since  Uncle  Sam  picks  up  half  the  cost  via 
an  Income  tax  deduction. 

Thus  Inflationary  over-expansion  con- 
tinues apace,  unchecked  by  tight  money. 
Thus  marginal  users  of  credit  are  able  to 
get  hold  of  the  lion's  share  of  lending  dol- 
lars, taking  It  away  from  housing,  ttom 
small  business,  and  from  state  and  local 
governments. 

What  this  country  needs  to  fight  the  mis- 
allocation  of  credit  are  quantlUtlve  ceilings 
on  bank  lending  for  such  purposes  as  un- 
necessary plant  expansion  or  conglomerate 


take-over.  The  Congress  gave  the  President 
these  powers  last  December.  But  they  have 
not  been  used.  Alternatively,  we  should  em- 
ploy the  variable  bank  reserve  requirements 
recently  suggested  by  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Governor  Andrew  Brimmer.  He  would  have 
a  low  reserve  requirement,  perhaps  zero,  on 
bank  lending  to  financial  intermediaries  like 
mortgage  bankers  who  are  aiding  housing. 
He  would  have  a  high  reserve  requirement, 
like  100  percent,  on  bank  loans  for  frivolous 
purposes. 

Almost  every  other  major  country  uses 
such  credit  control  procedures.  We  used  them 
ourselves  successfully  in  the  Korean  war 
days.  The  big  banks  of  our  central  cities 
don't  like  them.  But  about  200  million 
American  consumers  and  taxpayers  would 
like  them  very  much.  Its  about  time  soms 
attention   was  paid  to  their  Interest. 

A  third  type  of  InflaOon  that  Is  readily 
dLscernable  is  the  cost-push  wage-price 
spiral.  Particularly  in  concentrated  indus- 
tries like  automobiles,  steel,  rubber  and  oil. 
management  can  and  does  Increase  prices 
pretty  much  without  check.  And  labor  is  able 
to  and  does  demand  wage  Increases  which 
add  to  the  spiral.  The  prevailing  rate  of  wage 
increases  is  now  close  to  10  percent,  at  a  time 
when  productivity  increases  are  close  to  zero. 
The  President's  decision,  made  six  days 
after  his  inaugural,  not  to  Invoke  any  form  of 
wage-price  guldeposts  used  so  successfully  in 
the  early  eO's  is  a  great  mistake.  Relying 
merely  on  tight  money,  and  on  putting  a 
million  men  out  of  work — and  nothing  else — 
is  a  good  way  to  promote  recession,  but  Is  no 
way  to  fight  Inflation.  So  we  have  both  in- 
flation and  recession. 

To  break  the  wage-price  spiral,  we  should 
revive  the  wage-price  guideposts.  after  con- 
sulting with  labor  and  management.  A  spe- 
cial board  should  thrust  the  spotUght  of 
publicity  upon  their  voluntary  observance. 
To  expect  labor  to  abide  by  a  poUcy  of 
moderation  in  wage  Increases,  the  govern- 
ment has  to  make  it  clear  that  it  means  to 
break  the  inflationary  spiral.  If  this  means 
that  during  the  three  to  six  months  period 
required  to  work  out  a  set  of  voluntary 
guldeposts,  we  must  impose  a  temporary 
freeze  on  price  increases,  and  on  wage  In- 
creases, which  cause  price  Increases,  so  be  it. 
The  consequences  of  failing  to  act  are  In  my 
Judgment  much  worse  than  the  consequences 
of  prompt  action. 

If  the  government  wants  to  counsel  mod- 
eration for  the  wage  earner,  patriotism,  I 
suggest,  should  begin  at  the  highest  level. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  Idea  if  the  Presi- 
dent would  heed  the  advice — it  was  Secre- 
tary Romney's,  and  I  applaud  him  for  It — to 
put  part  of  his  recent  salary  Increase  back 
into  the  Treasury.  He  should  ask  other  highly 
p€Ud  executives  in  and  out  of  government 
to  do  the  same.  Specifically,  he  should  ask 
Congressmen  to  put  part  of  our  41  piercent 
salary  increase  back  into  the  Treasury;  and 
speciflc&lly,  I  would  be  delighted  to  take 
part  in  such  a  program  of  symbolic 
belt-tightening. 

If  I  sound  like  a  broken  record  in  harping 
so  long  on  Inflation,  it  Is  because  I  agree 
with  your  President  Robert  Pease  when  he 
says,  "If  there  Is  any  single  problem  that 
this  country  faces.  It  Is  the  problem  of  In- 
flation. Until  we  stop  Inflation.  we'U  never 
return  to  normal  Investment  channels." 

But  that  doesnt  mean  that  all  we  should 
be  doing  Is  to  stop  Inflation.  A  sound  housing 
and  mortgage  market  reqvilres  specific  legis- 
lative steps.  We  ot  the  House  n»nvtng  una 
Currency  Committee  have  Just  reported  out 
a  bill  which  contains  a  number  of  afllrma- 
tlve  and  constructive  actions.  I  would  like  to 
describe  a  couple  of  thoee  actions. 

We  have  set  up  a  secondary  mortgage 
market  for  conventional  mortgages  under 
FNMA.  Such  a  secondary  market  can  Improve 
the  mortgage  investment  Industry  not  only 
by  putting  mortgage  bankers  in  possession  of 
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new  funds,  rather  than  coinpi^'^8  ^^V°-  *^ 
eat  the  mortgagee  they  have  4nan(»d  f or  M 
years.  Perhaps  even  more  imDortant,  It  «»n 
develop  a  standardized  piece  qX  paper  which 
can  make  the  convenUonal  mortgage.  wlUi 
iU  conventional  Insurance  featjures.  as  stand- 
ardized a  document  as  the  ' 
\nd  that  will  be  all  to  the  g 

We  helped  out  ONMA.  too 
an  immedUte  infusion  of  15 
Und  this  U  to  be  made  avallalile  not  Just  for 
Single  family  dwelUngs.  but  throughout  the 
:.uteldlzed  housing  market— f^""-"  '•"'  »"" 
236  housing,  rental  units,  con 
whole  works. 

Despite  the  bitter  tea  an 
bread  which  you  gave  me  f 
these  troubled  times.  I've  enj 
you.  I  hope  you  wUl  invite 
you  are  ready  for  the  crepe  s 


document. 

[by  mandating 
lUllon  dollars. 
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lateral  actions  and  capit'ilation.  The 
many  unilateral  actions  already  taken 
by  the  United  States  which  weaken  our 
defense  posture,  are  countered  by  Soviet 
measures  to  increase  their  strategic 
power.  Seapower  and  ICBM's  are  only 
two  of  the  most  significant. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  our  Nation  that 
the  media  of  our  country  do  not  saturate 
the  public  with  addresses,  such  as  Gen- 
eral Chapman's,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  coverage  is  given  of  violence,  dis- 
order, and  antimilitary  protesters.  Never- 
theless, I  commend  General  Chapman 
for  his  efforts  to  alert  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  real  threat  to  our  survival  as  a 
free  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gen- 
eral Chapman's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remakks  bt  Oen.  Leonabd  F.  Chapman,  Jk.. 

Commandant  or  the  Mamnk  Cobps,  to  the 

SociFTY  OF  Sponsors  or  the   U.S.   Navy. 

Washington.  DC  Mat  7,  1970 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Gen. 
Leonard  P.  Chapman.  Jr..  commandant 
of  the  UjB.  Marine  Corps.  Recently  deUv- 
ered  an  enlightening  address  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Sponsors  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  in 
Washington.  D.C.  He  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  U.S.  supremacy  of  the  sea 
which  Is  so  essential  to  our  national 
security  is  history. 

It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  that 
there  are  certain  elements  in  our  society 
who  would  capitulate  to  the  Commu- 
nists on  any  front  when  there  is  more 
evidence  than  ever  befor«  that  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  determined  t©  dominate  the 
world.  Control  of  the  seas  is  only  one  of 
the  many  areas  affecting  our  national 
security  where  the  UJS.S^R.  is  steadily 
overtaking  America.  j 

Mr  President,  the  Soviets  are  rapidly 
deploying  a  modem  Navf  and  a  nian- 
time  fleet  throughout  the  frorld  while  the 
seapower  of  the  United  Stjates  is  steadily 
declining.  General  Chapman  noted  also 
that  the  Soviets  are  cap»ble  of  putting 
a  Soviet  marine  landing  force  ashore  by 
helicopter  assault.  It  is  a  ^eU  known  f  a«t. 
as  General  Chapman  points  out  in  his 
address,  that  Admiral  G<irshkov.  of  the 
Soviet  navy,  said  some  tin  le  ago : 

Sooner  or  Uter  the  VS.  »m  have  to  un- 
derstand that  It  is  no  longsr  master  of  the 
seas. 

In  his  address.  Gen  sral  Chapman 
emphasized  that — 

Sleek  and  fast  new  crulsei  s,  destroyers  and 
large  torpwio  boat*— aU  miM  lUe  armed— have 
abown  themaelvee  In  stroag  formation*  In 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
even  the  eea  historian*  iDve  to  caU  "an 
American  lake"— the  Carribean.  More  than 
350  Soviet  submarines,  nilclear  a«  weU  as 
convenU(»>al.  ahow  them^lvea  little,  but 
make  their  preeence  felt  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  gtteater  the  Soviet 
threat  becomes  In  strat^c  power,  the 
more  anzloaa  the  leftwiilg  extremist*  In 
our  country  are  determined  to  rlak  our 
securUy  by  relecatlng  the  United  States 
to  a  second-rate  natk)f  through  unl- 


Ladles — and  gentlemen  too.  but  It  is  prl- 
marUy  you  ladles  I  address  this  afternoon— 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 

I  was  honored  and  pleased  to  receive  your 
Invitation.  And  now,  I  must  confess.  It  Is 
with  no  small  amount  of  personal  pride  that 
I  stand  before  you.  I  feel  very  close  to  your 
distinguished  Society.  Even  with  my  obvious 
lack  of  proper  qualifications  for  full  mem- 
bership, I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  lay  claim 
to  at  least  r.  close  association.  My  wife, 
Emily,  Joined  your  honored  ranks  last  De- 
cember at  Qulncy,  Massachusetts,  when  she 
sponsored  the  new  USS  PORTLAND.  And  In 
spite  of  the  rigors  of  a  ship-launching  in  the 
New  England  winter.  I  think  I  learned  to 
understand  the  special  feeling  that  comes 
with  being  a  Navy  Sponsor.  It  Is  the  sharing 
of  that  feeling  that  gives  me  personal  pride 
this  afternoon. 

Each  one  of  you  has  served  as  the  spark 
that  Ignited  the  life  of  a  United  State*  ship, 
la  a  country  flanked  by  the  two  greatest 
oceans  of  the  earth,  that's  an  honor  more 
structural  than  ceremonial.  And  that  honor 
Is  well  positioned.  I  think  It  fitting  that  our 
tradition  calls  for  the  hand  of  a  woman  to 
begin  the  Ule  of  a  ship.  It  U.  after  aU.  the 
hand-of-woman  that  form*  the  spirit  of  the 
men  who  saU  In  ship*,  so  it  U  that  genUe 
hand  that  constantly  touches  the  spirit  in 
those  ship*.  And  In  this  country,  ships  are 
stUl  the  transports  and  protectors  of  a  free 
Ufe. 

The  sea  is  stUl  a  major  national  strength 
of  the  United  State*.  It  U  a  larder  of  re- 
source*— animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  It 
is  a  mean*  of  communication*  and  trade 
with  the  re*t  of  the  world— And  with  other 
American  communltle*  separated  by  the  ae*. 
And  it  can  be  a  ring  of  security,  U  used 
properly. 

Our  history  I*  a  testimonial  to  the  good 
appUcaUon  of  oceanic  values.  It  Is  a  step  by 
step  narrative  of  understanding  and  devel- 
oping maritime  strength.  Long  before  we 
were  able  to  realize  our  destiny  acroes  the 
breadth  of  thi*  continent,  the  American  fiag 
was  weU  known  m  the  ocean-serving  port* 
of  the  world.  Our  flag  came  to  mean  free 
commerce  by  free  men.  But  It  w»*  more  than 
Ju*t  the  algn  of  a  merchant  nation.  It  wa*  a 
banner  of  protecUon.  a  flag  of  strength  and 
purpoee.  How  strong  that  protection  could 
be  became  a  point  made  early  in  oar  hU- 
tory.  A  point  carefoUy  maintained.  It  had 
to  be.  To  a  country  surrounded  by  deep  wa- 
ter freedom  of  the  sea*  wa* — and  sttll  to — 
tiM  very  foundation  of  national  liberty.  We 
worked  hard  to  maintain  that  foundation. 


In  our  seagoing  work  we  learned  and  ac- 
complished much.  Americana  were  the  first 
to  travel  under  the  sea.  and  the  flrst  to  fly 
over  the  sea.  We  Joined  our  two  coastlines 
by  constructing  the  Panama  Canal.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  two  great  oceans  that 
flanked  us  became  one.  And  we  prospered. 
That's  our  history. 

It's  a  good  history,  a  comfortable  history. 
156  years  have  passed  since  a  foreign  enemy 
has  stepped  upon  our  continental  shores — 
or  even  seriously  threatened  us.  105  years 
have  gone  by  since  Americans  have  known 
the  agony  of  war  in  their  own  fields,  on  their 
own  ground.  Long  years,  necessary  years,  to 
work  out  a  philosophy  that  called  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  serve  the  people,  not  the  people 
to  serve  a  government. 

The  North  American  continent  was  the 
perfect  arena  In  which  to  test  this  noble 
hope.  Isolated  by  our  oceans,  we  were  left 
alone  to  grow  as  a  nation  and  to  mature  as 
a  people.  Our  government  wa*  free  of  external 
pressures.  It  had  time  to  grow  Into  a  sophis- 
ticated Institution  dedicated  to  the  people  it 
served.  We  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world — except  as  we  chose  to  break  that  iso- 
lation—and we  Uked  It  that  way.  We  learned 
to  count  on  that  isolation.  It  has  been  a 
good  history,  a  comfortable  history.  But  it  is. 
Im  afraid,  past  hUtory. 

This  Is  1970.  a  new  decade  well  into  the  last 
half  of  the  20th  century.  It  Is  a  time  of  new 
thoughts  and  new  happenings.  A  time  when 
old  values  are  being  questioned,  and  new 
values  are  being  tested.  There  Is  in  this  new 
time,  I  am  told,  a  new  quest  mounted  and 
riding.  It  seeks  peace  and  love.  Justice  and 
truth;  and  the  hope  for  a  future  without  war. 
without  conflict,  and  with  freedom. 

That's  a  fine  quest,  but  I  take  exception 
to  It*  age.  I  recognize  It  as  an  old  friend — an 
old  comrade  of  the  people  called  Americans 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  I*,  after  all.  what 
we're  all  about.  And  It'*  what  we've  been  all 
about  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

But  this  I*  Indeed  a  new  time,  a  rebirth  of 
our  traditional  search  for  a  better  way  to 
share  this  nation's  abundance  of  hope  with 
all  citizen*.  A  time  when  we  are  finding  new 
ways  to  bring  to  the  front  the  great  reservoir 
of  talent  and  abilities  offered  by  all  Ameri- 
can*. This  is  also  a  time  when  we  have  grown 
larger  while  our  world  has  grown  smaller.  Our 
oceans,  our  sacred  protectors  have  been  tech- 
nically narrowed  to  little  more  than  shaUow 
moat*.  Space  has  diminished,  and  time  has 
compressed.  We  no  longer  enjoy  the  luxurious 
choice  of  Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
except  as  we  would  wish.  This  Is  a  new  time 
for  American  effort*,  all  effort*  Including 
security.  It  is  a  new  decade  for  American 
defense. 

There  1*  a  defense  establishment  In  thi* 
country,  there  al»  ays  has  been.  It's  a  part  of 
the  overaU  People  Establishment  that  has 
always  been  the  United  States.  It  has  grown 
from  militia  regiments  that  used  to  muster 
and  drill  with  powderhom*  and  squirrel 
rifles,  to  highly  specialized  air  and  ground 
unit*  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  the 
handful  of  sailing  ships  of  stout  oak  and 
iron  men.  has  grown  to  a  modern  fleet  of 
ships  of  steel  that  require  crew*  of  like  tex- 
ture. And  there  is  a  military  Industrial  com- 
plex. There  must  be.  The  need*  of  the  mod- 
em force*  of  defense  are  demanding  and — 
at  the  very  least — complex. 

These  Institution*.  If  that's  what  they  are, 
are  product*  of  the  time*.  They  have  de- 
veloped becauae  of  a  need  at  this  point  In 
history  when  our  protective  oceans  have  be- 
come streams — a  phenomenon  caused  by  the 
charted  and  built-in  military  industrial  com- 
plexes of  the  two  glanU  on  the  other  sides 
of  thoee  streams. 

Now,  at  thla  time,  we  cannot  reestabllah 
our  flrst  line  of  defense  at  our  water'*  edge, 
or  3  mile*  offshore,  30  mile*,  or  even  800  mUe*. 
To  attempt  euch  a  thing  would  be  a*  rldlcu- 
lou*  a*  biding  behind  a  paper  shield. 
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A  few  years  ago,  the  chief  of  the  Soviet 
Navy,  Admiral  Oorshkov,  stated  publicly: 
••The  flag  of  the  Soviet  Navy  now  proudly 
P'es  over  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Sooner  or 
later  the  United  States  will  have  to  under- 
stand that  It  no  longer  has  mastery  of  the 
seas." 

In  July  of  last  year,  Admiral  Oorshkov  up- 
dated his  statement  in  a  radio  address  to  the 
Soviet  public.  "For  the  flrst  time  In  history," 
he  said,  "the  Soviet  Nation  has  acquired  a 
powerful  ocetm -going  navy.  It  has  become  the 
world's  greatest  naval  power  capable  of  taking 
its  line  of  defense  out  onto  the  ocean." 

That  ocean  Admiral  Oorshkov  Is  talking 
about,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  our  moat. 

The  1970  updated  statement  of  Soviet  naval 
strength  has  been  far  more  graphic  than  the 
words  of  past  years.  Last  month  the  Soviet 
Navy  conducted  a  world-wide  naval  exercise 
Involving  more  than  200  ships. 
They  have  also  begun  a  new  decade. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  Russia  has  devel- 
oped Its  navy  to  the  point  that  It  dares  chal- 
lenge our  position  on  the  seas.  Sleek  and  fast 
new   cruisers,  destroyers,  and   large  torpedo 
boats — all  missile  armed — have  shown  them- 
selves   In   strong   formations    in    the    Medi- 
terranean, the  Indian  Ocean,  and  even  the 
sea    historians    love    to   call    "an    American 
lake" — the  Caribbean.  More  than  350  Soviet 
submarines,  nuclear  as  well  as  conventional, 
show  themselves  little,  but  make  their  pres- 
ence  felt  all  over  the  world. 

Not  long  ago  a  prototype  helicopter  carrier 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  was  observed  In  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  Obviously  fitted  out 
for,  and  maneuvering  as.  an  antisubmarine 
warfare  ship,  she  has  an  additional  utility 
that  I  find  particularly  interesting.  She  Is 
capable  of  putting  ashore  by  helicopter 
assault,  a  Soviet  Marine  landing  force. 

Tes.  Russia  does  have  Marines.  Properly 
called  Soviet  Naval  Infantry,  they  have  re- 
emerged  after  years  of  deactivation  as  an 
elite,  well  trained  embryo  force.  Cruising  with 
Russian  ships  throughout  the  world,  this 
force  of  naval  Infantry  gives  a  new  depth  to 
Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Transported  In  tank  landing  ships,  much 
like  our  own  LSTs,  the  Soviet  Marine  bat- 
talions each  number  about  600  men. 
Equipped  with  amphibian  tanks,  and  seago- 
ing tracked  amphibian  personnel  carriers, 
their  presence  wtih  the  fleet  gives  the  Soviet 
Navy  the  ability  to  protect  its  strength 
ashore.  Their  existence  provides  Russia  with  a 
force  In  readiness  capable  of  establishing  a 
beachhead,  and  forcing  entry  onto  any  shore 
far  beyond  the  land  mass  of  Europe.  This, 
backed  up  by  powerful  land  and  air  forces 
able  to  exploit  an  amphibious  landing,  adds  a 
new  dimension  to  the  problem  of  security 
through  seapower. 

And  despite  recent  Internal  turmoil  and 
confrontations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China  continues  to  grow  In  it* 
strength.  Already  possessing  a  nuclear  ability 
and  Increasing  missile  power.  Red  China  in- 
troduced herself  to  the  space  age  last  month 
when  she  launched  her  flrst  space  satellite. 
Blessed  with  good  warm  water  ports,  and 
always  looking  for  other  means  of  world 
influence.  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
she  too  looks  seaward. 

But  the  sea  Is  not  primarily  a  place  of  war. 
It  is.  In  Its  truest  form,  a  means  of  com- 
merce and  world  communications  that  sup- 
ports civilized  life.  True  seapower  is  not 
calculated  only  In  the  number  of  weapons 
a  nation  can  keep  afloat.  Seapower  Is  strength 
at  sea,  and  that  strength  is  measured  In  the 
depth  of  control  a  country  Is  able  to  exer- 
cise over  the  use  of  deep  water  for  its 
needs. 

Right  now  the  naval  power  of  the  United 
States  and  the  naval  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  face  each  other  In  a  contest  of  pree- 
ence. And  we  pray  that  It  will  remain  Just 
that.  But  If  the  naval  powers  of  our  two 
countries   struggle   only   in   the   ablUty   to 
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present  themselves  on  the  seas,  then  our 
merchant  fleets  have  been  struggling  in  the 
reality  of  world  trade  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  And  In  the  process  of  that  competi- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  is  not  only  gaining 
from  her  efforts — we  are  rapidly  losing 
ground  In  a  let-down  of  our  own  endeavors. 
In  1960  the  United  States  had  2.926  com- 
merce carrying  ships  actually  plying  the  seas, 
as  opposed  to  873  Russian  merchantmen.  At 
the  close  of  1969  we  had  shrunk  to  1,008 
ships  while  the  Soviet  Union  had  Increased 
her  merchant  marine  to  1,634  cargo-carrying 
bottoms.  But  even  more  signflcant  Is  the 
fact  that  In  1969  this  country  put  21  new 
ships  to  sea,  while  Russia  added  89  to  her 
merchant  fleet. 

The  contest  goes  on.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Soviet  Union  intends  not  only  to  main- 
tain its  lead  over  us,  but  to  finally  overwhehn 
us  in  the  field  of  ocean  trade. 

In  1950,  42.3  per  cent  of  all  American  trade 
was  being  carried  In  American  ships.  Last 
year  that  figure  slipped  to  a  meager  6  4 
per  cen.t. 

Merchant  shipping  has  more  than  Just  a 
partial  relationship  to  this  naUon's  security 
It  U  the  life  blood  of  defense  to  a  country 
surrounded  by  deep  water.  If  Japan  or  Ger- 
many could  have  stopped  our  logistics  ship- 
ping in  World  War  II,  the  final  outcome  of 
that  conflict  might  have  been  quite  different 
With  this  m  mind,  I  think  it  slgnlflcant  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  now  surpassed  our  own 
merchant  Marine  in  the  number  of  active 
individual  cargo-coTTying  vessels;  and  their 
naval  arm  poses  a  greater  potential  threat  to 
our  logistics  shipping  than  we've  ever  faced 
before. 

Now  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear,  I'm  not 
inferring  that  we  are  In  immediate  danger 
of  Invasion  from  the  sea.  But  as  a  Marin^ 
a  soldier  by  profession,  a  soldier  of  the  sea 
by  specialty,  I  am  pointing  out  that  as  we 
look  inward,  other  nations  look  outward 
and  press  to  new  frontiers.  As  other  naval 
forces  build  up,  we  must  keep  our  Atlantic 
and  Paclflc  moats  as  narrow  for  us,  as  they 
have  become  to  any  potential  adversaries 

Tnn«*"'  ^  1^,^^-  *'  *  P*'"y  *°  nuclear  and 
ICBM  capabilities— both  in  hardware  and 
In  human  desire.  We  sincerely  hope,  and 
really  don't  believe,  that  any  nation  would 
be  insane  enough  to  unleash  the  destruction 
of  mankind.  That  same  parity  covers— to  a 
lesser  degree— the  posslblliUes  of  a  full  con- 
frontation of  large  armies  and  air  forces  in 
massive  land  war.  This  parity  shall  remain  as 
long  as  we  can  maintain  a  sufficient  defense 
against  any  threat. 

And  the  eventual  worldwide  disarmament 
of  major  weapons  of  destruction  remains  an 
American  hope.  It  U  a  good  hope,  one  worth 
7„°J.?"^^  ^°^  *"***  praying  for.  But  this  is 
1970,  and  the  sea  still  laps  at  all  shores,  a 
sea  that  can  strangle  as  well  as  support  The 
oceans  of  the  world  must  remain  free  to 
us.  If  we  hope  to  remain  free  In  the  world. 
And  there  Is  still  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
In  this  new  decade,  the  most  significant 
change  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  U  the  growing 
abUity  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam to  defend  themselves.  The  process  called 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  Is  working;  we  feel  it  more 
and  more  every  day. 

Not  many  months  ago  the  Marine  Corps 
was  short  by  only  one  regiment  of  having 
three  full  Marine  divisions,  with  equivalent 
air  and  other  supporting  units,  actively  com- 
mitted In  Vietnam.  We  now  have  only  one 
Marine  division,  one  Marine  aircraft  wing, 
and  the  support  required  for  those  organi- 
zations, actually  left  in  that  country. 

If  anyone — from  either  side  of  the  spec- 
trum— questions  our  Intentions  or  accom- 
plishments in  this  war,  I  Invite  them  to  look 
at  our  position  now.  We  are  redeploying  our 
forces  from  a  much  stronger  Republic  of 
Vletiuun,  and  Hanoi  Is  stlU  unable  to  make 
any  gains  against  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 
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But  even  though  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  work- 
ing, and  our  commitment  to  that  small  na- 
tion Is  beginning  to  find  a  fulfillment— the 
shadow  of  this  war  falls  heavily  on  this  new 
decade  of  American  defense. 

That  shadow  cannot  be  permitted  to  dull 
our  senses  in  maintaining  our  security.  We 
must  face  reality  with  real  unerstandlng 
and  purpose. 

Not  only  are  we  redeploying  our  forces 
from  Vietnam,  over  the  past  several  years  the 
number  of  our  overseas  line  of  outposts  has 
steadily  decreased.  We  again  look  to  our 
oceans  to  buffer  us  as  moats.  But  because  we 
tire  of  the  need  to  be  prepared,  and  the 
constant  threat  of  confrontation,  this  does 
not  mean  the  threat  of  confrontation  dimin- 
ishes. It  will  requite  great  and  sure  strength 
to  maintain  our  security,  and  the  sea  can 
BtlU  provide  a  ring  of  security — If  »wed 
properly. 

Our  oceans  can  no  longer  delay  a  threat 
by  their  mere  presence.  This  is  a  fact  we  must 
learn  to  live  with.  But  the  sea  can  serve  as  a 
means  of  readiness  for  a  well  balanced  Navy. 
Marine  Corps  Team.  Now  I'm  not  talking 
about  a  holding  force  merely  prepared  to  buy 
time  while  we  fill  out  our  strength  at  home. 
That,  too,  U  past  history,  hardly  a  reality  of 
the  •70's. 

The  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team  of  this  new 
decade  must  be  a  complete  force — a  highly 
mobile  line  of  outposts— capable  of  moving 
to  any  critical  area  Instantly.  The  mobility 
and  proven  worth  of  carrier-based  aviation, 
submarines,  surface  vessels,  and  Fleet  Marine 
Forces;  can  keep  our  oceans  broad — can  keep 
any  fight  from  our  own  shores. 

But  there  Is  another  area  in  which  we  must 
be  most  careful  in  our  defenses.  It  is  an  area 
that  no  enemy  has  ever  been  able  to  pene- 
trate, and  yet,  the  danger  that  penetration 
could  be  made  always  exists.  I'm  talking 
about  quality,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  but  not 
in  hardware — but  in  people. 

Certainly  we  will  continue  to  require  top 
quality  equipment,  weapons,  aircraft  and 
vessels.  But  they  will  be  only  as  good  as  the 
men  who  employ  them.  That  Is  our  real  de- 
fense, the  Americans  who  will  offer  them- 
selves In  service  to  this  country. 

If  we  are  to  eliminate  the  draft,  cut  de- 
fense spending,  and  still  hope  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  security  of  this 
country,  then  every  American  who  wears  a 
uniform  must  count  full  measure.  Each  in- 
dividual mvist  offer  quality  service,  profes- 
sional ability — and  most  of  all  dedication. 

But  dedication  is  hardly  a  one-way  street. 
Like  loyalty.  It  can't  be  purchased.  And  like 
loyalty,  it  must  pass  from  the  serving  to  the 
served,  and  back  again  the  serving.  It  must 
be  an  InteracUon  between  Americans,  those 
in  uniform,  and  those  who  are  served  by 
uniforms. 

You  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  all  the  citi- 
zens of  this  nation,  must  reestablish  a  digni- 
fied and  respected  place  In  our  society  for 
the  young  Americans  who  serve  you  now  and 
who  will  serve  you  in  the  future.  They  are 
this  nation's  defense — they  are  this  nation. 


CONSERVATION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  22.  1970 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Montana  Conservation  Council,  in  Blis- 
soula.  was  a  former  Montanan  and,  I  am 
proud  to  say.  an  alumnus  of  my  oflSce, 
Mr.  James  N.  Smith,  director  of  conser- 
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vation  services  for  the  fconservation 
Foundation,  In  Washington,  DC. 

Although  he  addressed  himself  pri- 
marily to  the  progress  and  the  prospects 
of  environmental  quaUty  in  jMontana,  his 
remarks  are  meanii^ful  for  the  rest  of 
Uie  Nation.  Mr.  Smith  findi  several  rea- 
sons for  -guarded  optimisn .'  One  is  the 
interest^which  I  would  saj  is  long  over- 
due— of  the  press  in  the  pr  )blems  of  en- 
vironment. Another  is  a  Slate  adminis- 
tration which  shares  that  iiterest.  Then 
there  are  the  youngsters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  James  N.  Smith  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectior .  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i  i  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FoKUif     ON    Envikonmenta:  .    QtTALrrT — 

Phocress    and    PROS'ECTS 

(By  James  N  Smitli)' 

I  have  been  asked  to  addrjss  my  remarks 

this  morning  to  the  central  theme  of  your 

meeting— the  progress  and  i*e  prospects  of 

environmental  quality  in  Montana. 

As  a  native  son.  but  one  j  who  has  long 
slnc«  expatrtated,  this  is  boih  an  enticing 
and  intimidating  asslgnmenti  Enticing,  be- 
cause It  Is  always  a  great  temitaUon  to  come 
back  home  and  teU  everyofae  what  their 
problems  are.  And  there  are  ^  lot  of  things 
I  would  Uke  to  say  to  you  ab*)ut  the  quality 
of  Montana  s  natural  environ|nent  and  some 
of  the  disappointing  things  th.it  seem  to 
have  happened. 

But  none  of  this  would  c<me  as  news  to 
you  You  know  your  problemsj  far  better  than 
I  and  you  would  be  right  lil  reminding  me 
that  even  though  I  grew  up  IQ  Montana  and 
graduated  fr«n  thla  Unlverlity.  I  have  not 
lived  here  for  a  very  long  tin*  and  am.  In  a 
very  reaJ  sense,  an  outsider. 

This  does  not  m«an  that  I  care  leas  for 
the  state  or  that  I  do  not  hai  e  my  own  ideas 
as  to  what  U>e  sUte  should  be.  But  what  I 
would  Uke  Montana  to  be  and  what  a  great 
many  other  intereated  outsiders  might  expect 
of  it.  may  not  bear  much  relevance  to  those 
of  you  who  make  your  home*  here  and  your 
living.  I 

If  I  had  my  way.  I  think  t  should  like  to 
return  to  Montana  and  find  It  much  as  !t 
was  some  20  to  25  years  ago  wfhen  I  was  grow- 
ing up  here.  I  would  Uke  to  ^nd  much  of  the 
NaUonal  Forest  stUl  prlmltiv*— impenetrated 
by  roads  and  unscarred  by  putting.  I  would 
Uke  to  nnd  again  some  of  theicolorful  quaint - 
necs«s  ttiMt  I  rememi>er— Wdlans  In  braids 
and  blanksts.  and  teepees  on|  the  reaervatlon. 
Not  UTlng  there,  I  take  no  J>artlcular  pleas- 
ure in  knowing  that  the  st|ite  now  has  lU 
.hare  of  Interstate  Juggernauts  ripping 
through  the  terrain.  Nor  afn  I  enamoured 
with  the  proapects  of  new  mtoeral  discoveries 
In  the  Lincoln  Country  or  l|he  potential  for 
exploiting  the  lignite  resoiircea  ol  eastern 
Montana — or  even  the  idea  o|  a  multl-mimon 
dollar  resort  development  (n  the  Oalletln. 
These  changes  and  proepecta  for  ctiange  of- 
fend my  romantic  sense  of  tqe  state. 

This  U  aU  very  fine,  of  cjourse,  providing 
you  dont  happen  to  UTe  th^  anymore  and 
depend  on  the  area  and  ^ts  economy  for 
your  Uveiihood — or  If  you  domt  happen  to  be 
an  Indian  and  Uve  In  one  ol  thoee  teepeee — 
or  If  you  are  lucky  enough  vd  be  among  that 
growing  group  of  affluent  Americans  who 
have  the  means  and  mobility  to  seek  their 
emotional  and  spiritual  sustenance  In  the 
•wilds"  of  Montana  and  th^n  return  to  the 
urban  environment  to  reetote  their  financial 
and  profeaalonal  asaeU.  Th»s  U  selfish  and 
unreaUsUc. 
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'  The  Tlews  expressed  hefeln  are  the  au- 
thor's, and  do  BO*  necessarily  reflect  the  po- 
slUon  of  the  Oon— rvatlon  f^undatton. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Montana  Is  not  a  static  condition.  It*oan- 
not  st«nd  still  either  to  Indulge  the  senti- 
mentality of  youthful  remembrances  or  the 
dreams  of  pristine  retreats  from  the  pres- 
sures of  urban  Uvlng  for  those  who  can  af- 
ford to  'get  away  from  It  all."  It  has  to  be. 
first,  a  viable  and  respectable  environment 
for  those  who  Uve  here  and  this,  of  course. 
Implies  a  progressive  economy  and  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

But  there  are  many,  myself  among  them, 
who  begrudge  every  cultural  and  econtwaic 
change  which  makes  an  in-road  Into  the  kind 
of  environment,  either  real  or  fancied,  that 
we  would  like  for  Montana. 

Ours,  however.  Is  not  the  only  misconcep- 
tion of  what  Montana  should  be.  Even  more 
damaging  Is  that  peculiar  syndrome  which 
might  be  characterlaed  as  the  "frontier 
ethic.  It  believes,  essentially,  that  Montana 
is  still  on  the  vanguard  of  the  frontier  and 
that  it  Is  every  mans  inalienable  right  to 
plague,  plunder  and  pollute,  so  long  as  a  few 
bucks  are  gained  In  the  process.  It  is  the  kind 
of  intellect  which  believes  that  nature's  re- 
sources are  a  conquest  to  be  exploited  In  the 
most  expedient  and  profitable  way.  and  damn 
the  environmental  consequences — whatever 
that  might  be.  There  are  always  plenty  more 
resources  Just  over  the  mountain. 

The  harsh  fact,  of  course.  Is  that  we  are 
running  out  of  mountains.  By  and  large,  the 
American  public  Is  waking  up  to  this  reality. 
This  realization  is  what  the  new  environmen- 
tal awareness  or  new  conservation  movement 
Is  all  about.  People  see  the  limits  of  their 
resources  and  the  consequences  of  their 
profligacies  of  the  past,  and  are  ready  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  environment  in  which 
they  must  Uve  and  treat  with  some  sympathy 
and  respect. 

But  not  the  latter-day  frontiersman.  He  Is 
still  Daniel  Boone  in  the  wilderness — out  to 
stalk  the  resources  of  the  land  and  exploit 
them  for  whatever  they  are  worth.  IronlcaUy, 
he  shows  up  most  often  in  some  very  unfron- 
tlersman-Uke  places— the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  board  rooms  of  business  and 
industry,  and  even  in  the  state  legislature. 
His  ethic  Is  expressed  In  such  shibboleths  as: 
The  conservationists  are  taking  away  our 
Jobs:  planning  and  land-use  controls  are  a 
socialist  conspiracy:  What's  good  for  Mon- 
tana industry  Is  good  for  the  state:  and  so  on. 
ad  natiseam. 

This  Is  nonsense,  of  course,  but  the  "fron- 
tier ethic"  lias  been  a  pervasive  Influence  on 
the  state  and  continues  to  take  Its  toll.  It  Is 
the  exact  antithesis  of  those  who  would  keep 
Montsina  unchanged,  and  herein  is  the  cause 
of  what  may  be  a  growing  Impasse  between 
two  dominant  Influences  In  the  state. 

Montana  cannot  afford  a  polarization  be- 
tween those  who  would  keep  It  exactly  like 
It  Is  and  thoee  who  would  desecrate  the  en- 
tire state  for  a  few  new  Jobs  and  some  short- 
run  financial  returns. 

Regardless  of  the  Influence  from  either 
group,  the  state  wUl  grow  and  it  wlU  develop. 
There  are  already  signs  of  Its  impending 
change  In  the  Indication  of  potential  new 
mineral  and  coal  exploitation,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  a  major  new  recreational  industry. 
Missoula  win  certainly  never  be  a  Chicago 
or  probably  even  a  Denver,  but  I  doubtlf 
many  people  here  want  It  to  be.  It  wlU  grow, 
though.  In  spite  of  itself,  and  the  challenge 
to  the  cltlaens  and  the  government  of  Mon- 
tana, and  eapeclally  to  you  here  today.  Is 
to  make  sure  that  the  growth  that  does  come 
to  the  state  is  planned  and  developed  In  a 
way  that  protecU  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
environment. 

ThU  U  no  small  challenge,  but  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  of  this  state  and  the  weU- 
belng  of  thoee  who  Uve  here.  The  thing  to 
remember  is  that  development  can  take  place 
which  does  not  lay  waste  to  the  Uind  and  pol- 
Itrte  the  atmosphere.  There  are  control  de- 
vices that  can  be  buUt  into  the  physical 
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plant  to  collect  and  reduce  the  wastes  be- 
fore they  are  released  Into  the  air  or  the 
water.  There  are  methods  for  harvesting  and 
reforesting  the  timber  resources  of  the  state 
which  would  protect  the  forest  resource  and 
assure  a  continued  sustained  timber  industry 
to  the  future  economy  of  the  state.  There  are 
ways  to  plan  and  design  for  the  location  and 
construction  of  new  homes,  plants,  roads  and 
other  pubUc  facing  to  avoid  their  having 
a  destructive  influence  on  the  environment. 
Unfortunately.  <mlngs  have  not  been  ac- 
complished In  this  way  In  the  past  In  Moii- 
tf-na  or,  fcr  that  matter,  in  most  places  in 
the  United  States.  Much  of  what  has  been 
constructed  and  developed  In  the  state  in  the 
last  couple  of  decades  seems  to  have  been 
done  with  a  view  to  the  maximum  exploita- 
tion of  the  resources  and  the  minimum  re- 
gard for  the  environmental  effects.  I  don't 
want  to  go  Into  a  long  Utany  of  abuses,  but 
there  are  a  few  outstanding  examples  that 
I  can't  resist. 

The  shocking  condition  of  the  air  quality 
here  in  Missoula  Is  one.  During  certain  at- 
mospheric conditions.  poUutlon  can  reach 
levels  here  that  even  Chicago  and  New  York 
City  seldom  achieve.  Suspended  particulates 
in  the  air  over  Missoula  average  almost  162 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter.  The  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  AdmlnlstraUon  has 
suggested  that  levels  In  excess  of  80  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter  are  Injurious  to  hu- 
man health  and  welfare,  tmd  the  state's  own 
requirement  Is  75. 

But  Missoula  lias  had  this  problem  for  a 
long  time  and.  although  no  one  likes  It,  very 
UtUe  seems  to  be  done  about  It.  Given  Its  ad- 
verse health  effects.  If  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wanted  to  perform  a  real  service. 
It  might  erect  signs  at  the  airport,  reading. 
"Welcome  to  Missoula!  While  you  visit  us. 
for  your  own  health  and  safety,  please  wear 
a  gas  mask  at  aU  times." 

A  particularly  enterprising  scientist  here 
at  the  University  has  detected  fluoride  emis- 
sions from  the  Anaconda  Company's  alumi- 
num refining  plant  at  Columbia  Palls  by  as- 
sociating It  with  the  effects  of  plant  and  tree 
damage  surrounding  the  refinery,  and  reach- 
ing even  Into  parts  of  Glacier  National  Park. 
This  appears  to  be  a  classic  example  of  a 
project  that  was  developed  to  stimuUte  one 
element  of  the  Montana  economy,  and  may 
very  weU  end  up  by  diminishing  one  of  the 
state's  proudest  and  most  valued  resources — 
GUcler  National  Park. 

The  exploitation  of  the  timber  resources  In 
western  Montana  left  Ite  mark  on  the  land- 
great  swatches  of  forest  stripped  bare,  giving 
a  strange  and  unpleasant  pie-bald  effect  to 
the  mountain  scenery.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  debate  that  is  raging  here  over 
the  efficacy  of  open-cutting  and  forestry 
management,  and  I  don't  want  to  enter  Into 
it.  I  am  no  forester.  But  one  doesn't  have  to 
be  an  expert  in  silviculture  to  observe  that 
a  great  deal  more  energy  and  resources  go 
Into  the  cutting  of  timber  than  go  Into  the 
m^» Tinging  and  reforesting  of  the  resource.  Or, 
to  put  it  quite  simply,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  lumber  Industry  would  rather  cut  than 
plant. 

Montana  has  some  new  Interstate  high- 
ways. It  also  has  a  Stream  Preservation  Law 
which  has  been  on  the  books  since  back  In 
1963.  Its  Intent  is  to  protect  the  state's 
streams  and  rivers  from  encroachment  and 
damage  to  the  fish  and  wUdUfe  habiut  by 
hl^way  construction.  It  Is  an  exemplary 
piece  of  legislation.  Other  states,  as  well  as 
the  Federal  government,  have  looked  to  It 
as  a  guide  and  a  model.  If  the  section  of 
IntersUte  between  here  and  Garrison  Is  any 
example,  however,  there  Is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It's  a  model  law — and  nothing 
more.  In  my  experience,  I  have  hardly  seen  a 
worse  example  of  how  a  highway  can  alter, 
damage  and.  In  some  areas,  obliterate  a 
stream  bed.  Clearly,  something  went  wrong  in 
the  Implementation  of  the  Act. 
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If  the  progress  has  been  faltering,  what 
are  the  prospects  for  environmental  quality 
in  the  state  In  the  years  ahead.  This,  of 
course.  Is  hard  to  determine.  It  will  depend 
so  much  on  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Montana.  It  will  depend  on  what 
values  they  place  on  their  resources  and  how 
cheaply  they  give  them  up.  It  will  depend 
on  the  leadership  of  the  state  and  whether 
that  leadership  will  work  toward  the  kind  of 
protective  controls  that  are  needed  If  the 
state  is  going  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
growth  and  environmental  quality. 

It  will  depend,  too,  on  groups  such  as  the 
Montana  Conservation  Council,  and  the  kind 
of  pressure  and  Infiuence  it  Is  able  to  exert 
on  the  decision-making  processes  within  the 
state. 

I  don't  know  what  the  prognosis  will  be. 
but  If  I  had  to  guess,  I  would  say  that  things 
don't  look  too  bad. 

There  are  a  couple  oP«reasons  for  guarded 
optimism.  One  of  these^  the  Montana  press, 
or  at  least  parts  of  it.  I  am  amazed  and  de- 
lighted to  see  the  kind  of  critical  and  prob- 
ing news  coverage  and  editorial  policy  that 
Is  appearing  on  the  Montana  Journalism 
scene.  For  one  who  grew  up  here  under  a 
tradition  of  company-controlled  news  on  a 
statewide  basis,  this  is  Indeed  a  refreshing 
and  promising  development.  The  public  and 
their  elected  officials  can  only  make  Intelli- 
gent Judgments  on  issues  when  they  are  well 
informed.  The  focus  which  several  of  the 
dallies  have  given  to  the  state's  environ- 
mental issues  and  the  critical  Judgments 
that  they  display  can  only  serve  to  illumi- 
nate the  issues  and  Inform  the  pubUc  on 
the  environmental  impacts  of  private  and 
public  oeclsions. 

Another  is  a  state  administration  which 
does  not  seem  to  regard  the  concept  of 
planning  as  anathema,  and  is  willing  to  ap- 
proach the  issues  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment with  a  cautious  regard  for  environ- 
mental considerations. 

Youth  is  another  encouraging  sign.  The 
new  Involvement  of  young  people  (especi- 
ally coUege  students)  in  the  environmental 
Issue  here,  as  elsewhere  In  the  United  States, 
can  only  be  a  positive  Influence  on  the  en- 
vironment. The  Conservation  Foundation 
has  been  one  of  the  original  Incorporators  of 
the  Environmental  Teach-in.  which  has  cul- 
minated In  Earth  Day  activities  at  thou- 
sands of  campuses  all  over  the  U.S.  We 
helped  to  set  up  the  national  office  and  get 
the  program  going.  Prom  this  experience.  I 
can  personally  testify  that  this  phenomenon 
of  youth  involvement  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  healthiest  things  to  happen  to  the  en- 
vironmental movement  since  Teddy  Roose- 
velt. 

I  am  most  encouraged,  though,  by  the  dem- 
onstration that  Montana  citizens  do  really 
value  their  environment  and  want  to  protect 
and  preserve  Its  quality.  The  caution  and 
skepticism  with  which  the  announcement  of 
potential  mineral  development  in  the  Lin- 
coln County  seem  to  have  been  received  are 
a  healthy  Indicator  of  an  Informed  and  In- 
terested citizenry.  Twenty  years  ago,  this 
news  would  have  been  greeted  with  about 
the  same  forethought  and  restraint  as  the 
California  Gold  Rush ! 

I  suppose  what  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  may- 
be there  are  some  good  Indications  on  the 
horizon  that  the  "frontier  ethic"  has  seen 
Its  last  days:  That  Montana  U  In  a  process 
of  social  and  culttiral  maturing  which  re- 
jects the  old  saw  tliat  new  Is  better,  that 
bigger  Is  best,  that  more  Is  good;  That  per- 
ceives, Uke  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  that 
".  .  .  The  penultimate  Western  man,  staUed 
In  the  ultimate  trafllc  jam  and  slowly  suc- 
cumbing to  carbon  monoxide,  wlU  not  be 
cheered  to  hear  from  the  last  survivor  thAt 
the  gross  national  product  went  up  by  a 
record  amount." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  'WANT  TO  STAY 
WITHIN  THE  SYSTEM  AND  MAKE 
IT  WORK 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 


OF    UTAH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post  yesterday — May 
21 — carried  on  its  editorial  page  a  sec- 
tion of  a  speech  that  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Winton  Blount  gave  last  week  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  bankers  in  Wilming- 
ton. I  thought  it  quite  perceptive  and 
include  it  herewith: 

General  Blount  on  the  Young 
(By  Winton  M.  Blount) 
(Note. — In  an  address  before  a  meeting  of 
bankers  In  Wilmington,  last  week.  Post- 
master General  Winton  M.  Blount  discussed 
the  relationship  between  the  generations  in 
this  country.  He  had  some  harsh  remarks 
to  make  about  the  peace  candidates  around 
whom  the  young  at  one  time  rallied  and  he 
concluded  with  a  spirited  defense  of  the 
President's  decision  to  move  against  the 
enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  In  the  sec- 
tion of  his  speech  we  print  here,  the  Post- 
master General  made  some  remarks  about 
the  current  condition  of  the  young  that  de- 
serve more  attention  than  they  got  In  the 
turmoil  of  recent  events.) 

Whatever  the  questions,  whatever  the  an- 
swers, we  have  been  on  a  collision  course 
with  reality  In  America.  We  came  to  reality 
In  a  burst  of  gunhre  In  Ohio  two  weeks  ago 
and,  as  the  country  held  Its  breath  In  that 
dark  silence,  we  understood  finally  that 
America  cannot  move  to  the  third  century 
of  its  freedom  at  war  with  Its  children.  .  .  . 
I  think  the  significance  of  the  past  ten 
days  rests  in  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
beginning  to  lower  their  voices.  One  might 
wish  that  we  could  have  the  time  now  to 
breathe  and  examine  where  we  are  without 
the  pressures  of  publicity  and  the  passions 
of  politics,  but  we  cannot.  Still,  I  think  our 
young  people  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
promise  to  listen  to  the  voices  that  have 
despaired  of  being  heard — that  that  prom- 
ise stands,  and  It  wiU  be  kept.  .  .  . 

It  is  Important  to  listen  to  the  questions 
they  are  asking  and  also  to  examine  the  an- 
swers they  are  offering.  There  is  a  vast  basis 
for  mutual  understanding  vrtth  the  young: 
there  are  vast  differences  as  well.  But  differ- 
ence Is  the  driving  force  In  the  dlaletlcal 
process  that  takes  us  forward.  So  let  us 
understand  those  differences,  and  respect 
them. 

When  we  see  war  as  a  political  reality,  they 
see  peace  as  a  moral  Imperative.  When  we 
speak  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, they  speak  of  making  the  world  safe 
for  humanity.  When  we  point  to  history 
and  the  lessons  of  past  wars,  they  point  to 
the  future  and  answer  with  the  hope  that 
we  can  put  wars  by.  When  we  point  to  what 
has  been  accomplished,  they  point  to  what 
remains  to  be  accomplished. 

It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  see  in  our  differ- 
ences that  the  young  are  naive,  that  their 
view  of  the  world  suffers  from  a  super- 
abundance of  IdeaUsm,  and  a  lack  of  reaUty 
and  the  hard  lessons  that  come  with  i«- 
sponsiblUty.  And  if  we  see  only  in  these 
terms,  then  we  miss  the  more  important  fact 
that  beyond  our  differences  we  share  a  vast 
community  of  interest.  .  .  . 

It  is  from  this  base  that  we  can  reach  out 
and  help  the  young  to  grow  and  come  to 
civic  maturity.  And  it  wotUd  be  wrong  to 
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Ignore  what  has  already  been  accompUshed 
here,  both  with  and  for  the  young. 

This  administration  has  gotten  the  first 
positive  changes  in  the  draft  sysum.  and 
draft  reforms  continue.  This  Is  a  matter 
which  has  been  discussed  with  students.  So 
are  the  SALT  talks  undenN-ay  in  Vienna.  So 
is  de-escalation  in  Southeast  Asia.  So  is  the 
effort  to  lower  the  voting  age. 

I  think  that  as  the  young  make  demands, 
they  should  recognize  that  there  is  move- 
ment— that  there  is  progress. 

These  are  all  matters  which  concern  them. 
These  are  matters  which  affect  their  wel- 
fare, and  these  Issues  have  been  discussed 
with  students  and  other  young  people. 

So  there  has  been  communication.  But 
we  can  have  more.  We  can  listen  to  their 
ideas.  And  I  think  we  can  and  must  expect 
them  to  listen  to  ours.  They  have  not  al- 
wa\^  done  this.  We  can  weigh  their  con- 
cerns. We  can  explain  our  actions.  We  can 
take  them  into  those  councils  where  deci- 
sions are  made. 

Good  universities  have  done  this  for 
years.  President  Nixon  has  asked  his  depart- 
ment heads  to  do  tills,  and  we  have  done  so, 
and  we  will  do  more.  But  let  business  do  it 
as  weU.  Let  industry  do  It.  Let  local  govern- 
ment do  it.  Let  us  together  find  ways  to 
bring  these  people  Into  their  society. 

Last  March,  a  group  of  students  from 
Princeton  asked  If  they  could  visit  me  in 
my  office,  and  I  invlteid  them  down.  Last 
Friday  they  came. 

They  were  naturally  very  much  concerned 
about  Cambodia.  But  In  a  deeper  sense  they 
were  concerned  about  America — concerned 
about  our  priorities,  and  about  the  assump- 
tions on  which  we  base  those  priorities.  And 
they  were  concerned  about  their  place — 
their  future  In  America. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  their  under- 
standing, with  their  ability  to  advance  an  ar- 
gument, and  their  ablUty  to  analyze  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  I  was  impressed  with  their 
willingness  to  listen. 

We  reached  no  agreement  In  our  discus- 
sion. We  clarified  some  disagreements.  But 
the  most  hopeful  note.  It  seemed  to  me. 
came  at  the  end.  I  asked  them  if  young  peo- 
ple felt  so  closed  out  and  alienated  that  we 
could  no  longer  find  a  mutually  acceptable 
basis  for  action,  and  they  said  no.  They  said 
generally  that  young  people  wanted  to  try 
again,  to  stay  within  the  system,  and  make 
it  work. 

I  think  there  Is  cold  political  comfort 
here.  They  Indicated  they  will  try  to  change 
the  Congress  to  their  liking — that  they  will 
be  In  opposition  to  many  of  the  policies  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  I  think  we  would 
be  very  foolish  to  underestimate  the  effect 
they  are  going  to  have  In  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions, and  In  1972.  The  brains,  the  devotion, 
and  the  energy  they  can  bring  to  their  cause 
Is  a  formidable  combination.  So  they  are 
going  to  try  to  make  their  views  prevail. 
Some  of  them  are  going  to  be  disillusioned 
if  they  aren't  completely  successful  .   .   . 

They  must  understand  that  those  who 
have  power  are  going  to  try  to  hold  It.  Those 
who  decide  are  going  to  defend  their  deci- 
sions. This  doesnt  mean  they  are  Invulnera- 
able.  that  power  cant  be  transferred,  and 
decisions  changed.  They  can. 

But  It  has  to  happen  in  the  center.  It  has 
to  happen  through  the  system.  It  has  to  hap- 
pen at  the  ballot  box.  I  dont  think  our  trou- 
bles are  over.  The  radicals  on  both  fringes 
cant  survive  without  turmoU  and  bitter- 
ness and  they're  going  to  try  to  create  more 
of  it.  But  I  think  we've  turned  the  corner. 
There  was  a  sUent  majority  too  among  the 
young,  and  among  the  students,  and  they 
are  speaking  out  now.  I  tiiink  we're  going  to 
get  an  accommodation  with  this  generation. 
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BRIGHT  FUTXJRE  FOR 
COLLEGES 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MipCVA 

or  n-HNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl  ITATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  i970 


Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  integrated  higher  educa  tion  has  be- 
come widely  accepted  in  our  Nation,  it  is 
all  too  easy  to  forget  the  vmiqiie  contnbu- 
Uon  which  black  coUeges  have  made  and 
are  making  to  the  educati<  n  of  black 
Americans. 

A  column  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  by  Mr.  3ob  Cromie. 
one  of  Chicago's  most  talen  ed  journal- 
isU  underlined  the  continuing  impor- 
tance of  black  coUeges  and  the  necessity 
that  they  continue  to  be  supported.  By 
documenting  the  contribution  which  the 
black  colleges  have  made  in  the  person 
of  one  distinguished  gradual  e— Dr.  Nor- 
man Christopher  Francis- Mr.  Cromie 
gives  us  a  feeling  for  the  potential  that 
exists  in  black  colleges  for  constructive 
contributions  to  the  bettern^ent  of  black 
Americans  and  ulUmately  a|l  Americans. 
I  insert  Mr.  Cromies  colKimn  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Bright  Futum  for  NecboJ  Coi.leces 
(By  Bob  Cromie 
Dr  Norman  Christopher  ptancls  is  the 
nrst  black  president  of  a  Cathbllc  university 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  flHt  male  presi- 
dent and  first  lay  president  of  Xavier  of  New 
Orleans— the  Institution  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1952. 

Dr  Francis,  who  has  a  la*  degree  from 
Loyola  of  the  South,  was  In  ripwn  last  week 
to  help  promote  the  United  iNegro  College 
Fund  drive,  a  campaign  whlcl<  helps  provide 
support  for  36  member  colleges  and  univer- 
sities In  Dr.  Francis'  view.  It  U  vitally  Im- 
portant that  the  Negro  college  continue  and 
remain  healthy. 

•My  personal  feeling  Is  that  the  last  un- 
tapped resource  we  have  in  this  country 
may  be  the  black  American."  Er.  Francis  said. 
"Look  at  the  figures.  There  ar  e  300.000  black 
youngsters  in  college  today,  a;  id  there  ought 
to  be  750.000.  We  need  every  college  we  can 
get  to  educate  all  the  youngsters  A  bridge 
between  equal  opportunity  (nd  the  young 
black  U  needed,  and  we  bellevs  the  black  col- 
lege can  provide  It  better  tian  any  other 
Institution. 

•It  U  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  believe 
that  a  student  can  be  educate  1.  and  we  stand 
as  a  monument  to  the  fact  hat  we  believe 
this  When  a  student  leaves  us  after  four 
years  he  can  enter  any  grac_uate  school  in 
the  country  and  do  the  work  " 

Dr  Francis  enrolled  In  Xai  ier  because  the 
college  in  his  own  home  town  wouldn't  ad- 
mit him  because  of  his  color. 

••Xavier  gave  me  a  chancd."  he  said.  "It 
was  the  only  all-bUck  CatlioUc  university 
anywhere  In  the  United  Stales.  Then  I  be- 
came the  first  black  to  enur  Loyola  of  the 
South  m  1952.  They  told  me  afterwards  that 
they  didn't  think  I  could  ml  ike  It  " 

Dr  Francis  has  some  impressive  statutlcs 
to  back  up  his  claim  that  the  education 
Klven  by  black  institutions  >f  higher  learn- 
ing U  a  good  one:  Seventy-fire  percent  of  all 
black  PhDs.  for  example.  «»d  their  tmder- 
graduate  work  In  black  schools,  and  95  per 
cent  of  that  75  percent  w^t  on  to  white 
graduate  schools.  Further.  6^  per  cent  of  the 
blacks  now  holding  Jobs  inj  state  and  local 
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university,  but  has  about  10  per  cent  white 
enrollment— one  reason  being  that  It  offers 
the  only  college  of  pharmacy  In  the  New 
Orleans  area.  Last  year  there  were  15  grad- 
uates from  the  school  of  pharmacy,  three- 
quarters  of  them  black,  and  Walgreens  drug 
stores  tried  to  hire  the  entire  lot. 

"Any  time  you  see  a  black  pharmacist  in 
a  neighborhood  store  In  Chicago.  •  says  Dr. 
Pr.xncis  with  a  grin,  "there  is  a  very  good 
chance  that  he  came  from  Xavier.  In  fact 
they  are  our  best  recruiters,  and  within 
three  years  we  expect  to  be  graduating  about 
65  pharmacists. 

Dr  Francis  became  president  of  Xavier  in 
1968  and  enrollment  Is  now  1,350.  an  In- 
crease of  some  300  in  the  Inst  three  years. 
He  reports  no  mijor  student  unrest  on  the 
Xavier  campus. 

I  asked  if  Xavier  had  had  any  real  trouble 
on  campus,  and  Dr.  Francis  thought  for  a 
moment.  ,  . 

•Last  year."  he  said,  "we  had  a  couple 
of  fires  m  trash  cans  In  the  men's  rest 
rooms." 
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HALF  FARES  FOR  SENIOR  CITI- 
ZENS—ANOTHER WAY  OF  PRO- 
VIDING JUSTICE  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1970 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  H.R.  17744  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide senior  citizens  with  half  fare  rat^ 
on  all  public  transportation  in  the  United 
States,  including  airplanes,  trains,  buses, 
and  all  local  transporUtion  during  non- 
peak  hours. 

Senior  citizens  are  physically  less  mo- 
bUe  and  thus  need  public  transportation 
more  than  other  age  groups,  yet  they  are 
also  less  economically  able  to  afford  such 
transportaUon.  The  result  ts  that  many 
senior  citizens  are  forced  to  forego  a 
richer  life.  , 

This  legislation  would  provide  hall 
fares  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  airlines 
youth  fares,  except  that  elderly  persons 
would  be  able  to  reserve  their  seats  In 
advance.  ,         ,    . 

Half  fare  rates  during  nonpeak  periods 
would  enable  senior  citizens  to  escape  the 
loneliness  of  exUe  in  one's  own  home  and 
permit  them  to  get  away  from  their  daily 
routine  once  In  a  while,  and  visit  friends 
or  recreaUonal  faciUties  away  from  their 
homes.  It  would  also  enable  underutilized 
transportation  facilities  to  Increase  the 
number  of  passengers  they  carry  and 
thus  Increase  revenue.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  It  would  be  best  for  them,  as  well  as 
the  senior  citizen,  most  transportation 
companies  have  refused  to  adopt  hall 
fare  rates. 

This  Is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
the  lack  of  concern  demonstrated  by 
large  sectors  of  society  toward  our  elderly 
persons.  There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
sUent  majority.  Well,  I  believe  our  senior 
citizens  are  the  forgotten  minority.  Their 
problems  go  unheeded,  or  If  they  are 
talked  about,  It  i&  only  In  piecemeal 
terms.  . 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  nave 
placed  a  very  high  priority  on  securing 
justice  for  senior  citizens.  I  have  intro- 


duced and  have  been  fighting  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
a  sizable  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.,  to  secure  a  minlmiun  monthly 
benefit  of  $120  for  an  individual  and 
$180  for  a  married  couple,  and  to  obtain 
automatic  increases  in  benefit",  to  com- 
pensate for  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 

living.  .  ^, 

I  h&v-i  also  Introduced  legislation  to 
make  other  badly  needed  reforms  in  the 
system  including,  elimination  of  the  lim- 
itation on  earnings  for  social  security 
recipients,  elimination  of  the  current 
practice  of  deducting  from  veterans  and 
other  Government  pensions  any  increase 
an  Individual  receives  from  social  se- 
curity, extension  of  eligibility  under  the 
Prouty  amendment  to  retired  teachers, 
and  the  extension  of  medicare  to  include 
other  badly  needed  services  such  as  pre- 
scription drugs  and  home  maintenance 
worker  services. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  social  security 
bill  passed  today  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives provides  reforms  In  a  numbe- 
of  these  areas,  and  that  my  efforts  may 
have  In  part  contributed  to  what  Is  in 
the  bill.  But  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
not  totally  satisfied  with  the  bUl.  It  pro- 
vides a  5  percent  increase  In  benefits.  I 
believe  this  is  totaUy  inadequate.  What 
is  needed  is  a  35  percent  increase.  Nor  Is 
a  minimum  payment  established.  The 
bill  provides  for  an  Increase  In  the  Imit 
on  earnings.  I  believe  the  limitation 
should  be  abolished  altogether  or  raised 
far  above  the  limit  provided  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  inclusion 
of  new  services  imder  medicare  but 
leaves  out  home  maintenance  workers 
services  or  prescription  drugs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  b  11 
as  passed  Included  an  automatic  cost-of- 
living  provision.  This  is  something  I 
voted  for  and  have  long  advocated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend  to  continue 
fighting  until  the  Congress  passes  legis- 
lation that  will  do  justice  to  our  senior 
citizens. 


THERE  IS  NO  GENERATION  GAP  FOR 
PATIOTIC  YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  i,ouis:ana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mob 
action  and  violence  which  continues  un- 
bridled In  the  United  States  is  drawing 
reaction  from  American  youth  serving 
our  country  in  Vietnam.  Unfortunately, 
the  many  letters  and  voices  from  the 
loyal  youth  at  the  battlefront  are  not 
given  as  widespread  'interpretative  com- 
mentating" by  our  national  communica- 
tions system  as  is  given  to  "dissent"  and 
"free  speech"  by  the  mob  movement  here 
on  the  homef  ront. 

The  disagreement  between  the  patri- 
otic youth  who  serve  their  country  and 
the  emotional  ones  at  home  who  permit 
their  exploitation  as  members  of  the  mob 
should  belle  the  generation  gap  theory. 
There  is  no  generation  gap— rather  It  Is 
a  oommonsepse  gap  or  an  misunder- 
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standing  gap  among  members  of  the 
same  generation. 

Those  youth  who  have  been  liberally 
educated  to  believe  we  live  in  a  democ- 
racy fall  easy  prey  to  mob  actions  as  a 
.solution  to  problems  of  disagreement. 
Unfortunately,  solutions  arrived  at  In 
passion  and  frustration  by  mob  action — 
simple  at  the  moment — offer  no  endur- 
ing contribution.  That  is  why  civilized 
governments  elect  representatives. 

The  structure  of  our  Republic  and  the 
understanding  of  all  who  love  their  coun- 
try and  individual  liberty  is  that  our 
country  is  a  republic,  and  mobs  are  not 
given  political  significance. 

James  Madison's  notes  on  the  argu- 
ments at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
indicates  that  our  Founding  Fathers  dis- 
cussed several  forms  of  government  but 
concluded  the  United  States  was  not  to 
be  a  democracy:  one  reason  being  that 
the  democracy  is  self-destructive  of  in- 
dividual liberty  because  of  the  mob. 

I  include  letters  from  several  service- 
men, the  "War  Department  Training 
Manual  on  Citizenship,"  an  article  on  the 
defense  of  nihilism,  and  several  edi- 
torials: 

IProm  Dally  Reveille.  May  15,  1970] 
Cambodia  I'rom   a  SAn.oR's  View 

To  the  EDrroB  of  the  LSU  Reveille: 

I  write  this  letter  because  my  stomach  is 
hurting.  A  lot  of  you  have  the  same  feeling, 
but  for  the  opposite  reasons.  You.  because 
Americans  have  entered  Cambodia.  You  feel 
like  protesting,  expressing  your  displeasure 
with  this  action. 

Well.  I  want  to  express  a  little  displeasure, 
tool  I'm  for  the  President's  action,  because 
it  might  save  my  life.  I'm  a  PBR  sailor  on 
the  Van  Co  Tay  river  In  Vietnam.  Up  to  a 
month  ago.  I  had  spent  six  months  on  the 
Van  Co  Dang  river.  These  two  rivers  form 
the  "Sling  Shot"  around  the  Parrot's  Beak 
region  where  ARVN  and  American  troops  aire 
operating  in  Cambodia. 

Since  January,  the  NVA  and  VC  troops 
have  slipped  in  and  out  of  Cambodia  and 
have  been  giving  my  division  hell !  And  there 
was  nothing  we  could  do  because  as  soon 
as  they  bit  us  they  slipped  back  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  say.  •Thank  you,  Mr.  Nixon  !•'  Some  of 
you  may  say  that  If  Americans  weren't  here, 
I  wouldn't  have  to  sweat  getting  killed  by 
these  little  yellowmen — running  in  and  out 
of  a  couple  of  primitive,  backward,  corrupt 
countries. 

Well,  I  wish  I  could  show  you  some  of  the 
little  ^rls  three  and  four  years  old,  who,  as 
Infants  have  had  their  eums,  or  eyes,  or  ears 
cut  off  because  the  VC  terrorists  decided  to 
teach  their  parents  a  lesson,  for  some  reason. 
I  wish  I  could  show  you  young  children  who 
know  nothing  about  commvinism  or  democ- 
racy, going  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  being  blown  to  bits  by  a  communist 
rocket  that  was  carelessly  aimed. 

I  wish  I  could  Introduce  you  to  Due  and 
Khang  and  Phong.  These  are  sailors  who  ride 
with  us  and  fight  with  us.  Due  Ls  18  now. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  country,  he  was 
17  and  he  could  shoot  and  clean  an  M60  ma- 
chine gun  better  than  any  American  around. 
He  doesn't  understand  why  the  NVA  and  th'e 
VC  want  to  kill  blm,  but  as  long  as  they  keep 
trying  he  keeps  our  M60s  clean  and  ready  to 
go. 

These  people  don't  really  understand  what 
communism  Is;  that  Is  except  for  people  like 
Khang.  Khang  was  born  near  Hanoi.  I  think 
he  Is  22  now.  He  is  older  than  most  of  these 
Vietnamese  on  our  boats.  He  had  gone  to 
Saigon  University  for  m  couple  of  years  be- 
fore enlisting  In  the  Vietnamese  Navy. 
Khang  came  south  when  the  communist 


opened  the  gates  iot  all  those  in  what  had 
become  North  Vietnam  who  wanted  to  leave. 
Minions  left.  The  gates  were  forced  closed 
against  the  millions  of  others  who  wanted  to 
flee  the  communist  rule.  Khang  told  me  that 
his  brother  and  a  sister  have  been  killed 
since  he  and  his  family  left  everything  In 
the  North  to  start  a  new  Ufe  In  the  South. 

His  brother,  a  lieutenant  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  caught  a  B40  rocket  in 
the  stomach,  his  sister  was  killed  during 
the  fighting  In  Siagon  Tet  of  '68.  Khang  has 
reason  to  hate  the  communists!  He  does. 

But  to  some  of  you  back  home,  these  are 
other  peoples  problems.  You  think  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  things  like  this  back 
"in  the  world."  Well.  Jack,  look  around. 
What  Is  happening  now  is  the  start.  And 
man  It  Is  going  to  get  a  whole  lot  worse  if 
some  people  don't  open  their  eyes. 

Right  now  Americans  are  being  killed  by 
other  Americans.  I  don't  mean  Just  the  few 
who  are  killed  in  ••dissent  turning  to  vio- 
lence." I  mean  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  are  being  killed  here  because  the  com- 
munists have  had  their  confidence  bolstered 
by  the  protesters  and  the  violence  and  a 
slanted  news  media  In  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  come  home  to  my  wife  and  my 
8-month-old  son.  I  want  to  return  to  LSU 
and  finish  the  two  semesters  I  have  left 
there.  I  want  to  live  and  work  In  the  United 
States,  but  not  the  way  It  sounds  now.  It's 
almost  safer  here.  Here.  Ifs  almost  over,  one 
way  or  another  There.  It's  just  beginning. 

David  Simmons. 

IProm    the   Flint    (Mich.)    Journal,   May    17. 
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Protests  Puzzle  Sergeant:   Cannot  Under- 
stand VirrcoNG  Flags  in  the  Untted  States 
(By  William  A.  James) 

"I'm  not  against  demonstrations."  he  said. 
••I  don't  want  to  fight  over  there  any  more 
than  the  next  man.  But  I  can't  understand 
kids  putting  up  Viet  Cong  flags. 

"Fltigs  stand  for  something.  Otir  flag  stands 
for  a  lot  of  good  guys  I  know  who  have  died. 
Those  Viet  Cong  flags  represent  the  people 
who  are  killing  us.  1  Just  can't  understand 
it." 

That  Is  what  Air  Force  Sgt.  William  G. 
Woods  thinks  about  some  of  the  activities  on 
campuses  across  the  country. 

Woods,  25,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Woods,  4318  Roberts  St.  He's  a  high 
school  graduate  who  has  spent  2Vi  years  In 
Vietnam.  Two  out  of  three  recent  weeks  he 
spent  In  Cambodia. 

"The  demonstrations  do  have  an  effect,"  he 
continued.  "It  makes  them  (the  men  In  the 
field)  wonder — none  of  us  want  to  be  fight- 
ing. But  we  are  there.  It  seems  like  people 
could  at  least  give  us  some  support." 

Woods,  a  native  of  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  gradu- 
ated from  Stratton  High  School  there  in  1962. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  In  January,  1963, 
He  says  he  wants  to  make  a  career  of  it. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
In  1963,  Woods  was  selected  because  of  his 
appearance  and  bearing  to  march  In  the  fu- 
neral procession  as  a  member  of  the  Air  Force 
Color  Guard. 

Although  he  has  spent  30  months  in  Viet- 
nam, Woods  said  he  didn't  volunteef!  to  go. 
He  served  there  from  October,  1965,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1966;  from  January.  1967.  to  March,  1967; 
from  December,  1967  to  February,  1968,  and 
from  May,  1969,  until  a  week  ago. 

"It's  tough,"  he  said  about  Vietnam  duty. 
"But  It's  not  as  bad  as  it  was  in  1965.  There 
are  more  conveniences  now;  living  condltons 
are  better,  and  It's  not  quite  so  hazardous." 

He  spoke  favorably  of  the  American  drive 
into  Cambodia. 

"I  think  Invading  Cambodia  Is  the  best 
thing  to  have  happened  In  the  war,"  he  said. 
••The  enemy  was  getting  resuppUed  so  easily. 
It  was  a  tickllfib  situation.  You  couldnt  call 
In  artillery  or  air  strikes. 


"Far  the  first  time,  we  can  go  after  them. 
We  can  finally  get  to  the  enemy." 

His  Job  In  Indochina  has  been  to  help  call 
in  air  strikes  In  support  of  Infantry  units.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  619th  Tactical 
Control  Squadron. 

When  the  troops  were  moved  to  within  five 
miles  of  the  Cambodian  border  about  three 
weeks  ago.  Woods  said  they  all  knew  what 
was  up. 

The  unit  waited  two  days  before  It  moved 
across  the  border.  He  said  he  doesn't  remem- 
ber the  exact  day. 

■We  don't  pay  much  attention  to  the  cal- 
endar over  there,"  he  remarked. 
Woods  continued: 

"We'd  been  told  to  stay  out  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  ever  since  I  was  there  in  "65."  he 
said.  "You  knew  they  (the  enemy)  were  there, 
and  they  knew  you  couldn't  bother  them." 

He  said  most  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  supplies  had  been  coming  through 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

During  his  two-week  stint  in  Cambodia. 
Woods  said,  his  unit  encountered  enemy  sol- 
diers almost  daily. 

"We  ran  Into  several  hard-core  North  Viet- 
namese Army  (NVA)  units  which  slowed  us 
down  quite  a  bit,"  he  said.  ••But  we  weren't 
taking  too  many  casualties." 
He  said  the  Cambodians  have  little  defense. 
••I  doubt  they  could  stand  a  week  without 
support,"  he  said. 

Woods  said  there  are  many  mllltary-age 
Cambodian  men  who  have  either  volunteered 
for  duty  with  the  North  Vietnamese  or  have 
been  kidnapped  by  the  NVA. 

He  said  some  Cambodian  units  Included 
several  15  and  16  year -olds. 

••They  shouldn't  be  fighting,"  he  said. 
"TheyYe  tough,  though.  But  I  Just  can't  see 
15-year-olds  sent  Into  battle  to  kill." 

Woods  said  the  Cambodians  at  first  re- 
sented United  States  Intervention,  and  hated 
the  Vietnamese.  But  they  seem  to  have  ac- 
cepted both  now.  he  said. 

He  said  the  Cambodians  have  been  feuding 
with  the  Vietnamese  for  centuries.  There  is  a 
race  distinction,  he  said.  The  Cambodians  are 
darker.  And  the  cultures  of  the  two  countries 
are  quite  different,  he  said. 

••Cambodians  still  have  difficulty  recogniz- 
ing South  and  North  Vietnamese.'^  he  said. 
••And  they  make  little  or  no  dlstincUon  be- 
tween the  politics  of  the  Vietnamese 
peoples." 

Woods  said  that  until  recently  the  Cam- 
bodians didn't  seem  to  be  sure  what  would 
h^pen  to  them  in  either  event — that  Is 
whether  they  were  overrun  by  South  or  North 
Vietnamese. 

He  attributed  recent  massacres  In  Cam- 
bodia to  the  basic  distrust  by  Cambodians  of 
any  Vietnamese. 

Asked  If  there  has  been  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  South  Vietnamese  involvement 
in  the  war  over  the  past  three  years.  Woods 
replied : 

•'In  1965.  we  were  doing  all  the  fighting — 
now  there  are  a  couple  South  Vietnamese 
regiments  which  are  pretty  good.  I  think 
they'll  be  able  to  carry  the  weight." 

But  he  said  South  Vietnamese  troops  don't 
measure  up  to  U.S.  standards. 

"I  was  never  impressed  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese forces."  he  said.  "They  Just  don't  seem 
to  have  the  desire  to  get  out  there  and  hit  It. 
"We  do  have  a  few  Vietnamese  military 
units  that  are  really  good.  Some  day  I'm  sure 
the  Vietnamese  can  handle  It — a  year,  maybe 
two.  And  I  believe  they  should  handle  It." 

Asked  if  he  thought  U.S.  troops  should  be 
In  Vietnam  at  all.  Woods  replied  that  the 
United  States  did  have  a  commitment  to 
assist  the  South  Vietnamese. 

"We  had  a  commitment,  as  far  as  It  went — 
that  is  to  furnish  supplies  and  some  advis- 
ers to  help  the  South  Vietnamese,"  he  said. 
"This  was  all  tight. 

"Somehow,  somebody  got  the  Idea  we  could 
do  it  better  than  the  South  Vietnamese,  so 
now  we've  got  a  big  mess  on  our  hands." 
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Asked  about  a  way  out.  he 

■Finish  what  we  started.  If 
today.  I  think  world  opinion 
us." 

And.  he  said,  the  South 
be  quickly  overrun. 

•I  dont  think  the  war  will 
at  the  peace  table  the  way  "' 
he  said.  -The  North  Vietnamese 
realize  that  they  can't  possibly 
war   Then  they  will  be  willing 

•  Morale,  on  the  whole,  is  pre 
(Cambodian  invasion)  gave  eve 
m  the  arm.  Ifs  kind  of  hard 
body  when  youve  got  one  han( 
your  back. 

•This  is  going  to  save  a  lot 
lleve  the  level  of  fighting  In 
go  down  considerably  because 

Woods,  who  was  wounded  by 
a  mortar  round  In  1965.  has  -^ 
for    a    Bronze    SUr    for    recei> 
Vietnam. 

Home  on  furlough,  he  will 
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the    Baton    Rouge     (la). 
Advocate.  May  7.  19 '01 

REVOLUTIONS    ARE    No    1  UFX-ES 

The  shooting  to  death  of  t«o  young  men 
and  twTyounl  women  by  Natonal  Guards- 
men a?Kent  State  university  In  Kent.  Ohio 
^s  a  terrible  and  deplorabl.  thing  _ItU 
one  of  the  worst  stains  on  an:  page  of  this 
country's  history. 

so  confused  was  the  aituutlon  on 
beleaguered  campus  that  the  ruth  of  what 
^  ual^y  ^ppen^.  what  caused  guardsmen 
to7<^sI  a  fu^llade  of  bullets  Into  a  crowd 
of  student^whether  it  was  t  e  result  of ^ 
order  a  misunderstood  order.  In  self-defense 
or  out  of  Sheer  panic-may  never  be  known 

What  is  certain  Is  that  whenj  •  »"""»«  ™ 
youngsters   chase  each   other 


Ouys%nd  Bad  Guys-both  sKes  armed,  one 


with    stones    and    the    other 
someone  is  going  to  get  hurt 

Before  assessing  responsH*llty  for  the 
deaths,  however.  It  should  bit  remembered 
whv  the  Guard  was  present  In  the  first  place 
Consider  these  events  which  (ook^)lace  In  a 
small  town  of  18.000  with  a  university  popu- 
lation of  20.000  during  two  nights  preceding 

the  tragedy : 

On  the  first  night,  students 
the  downtown  business  area, 


signs,  demolishing  phone  booths  and  snuish- 


7. 


Morning 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Beyond  them,  blame  falls  on  faculty  and 
administrators— not  Just  at  Kent  but  at  a 
dozen  other  colleges  and  unlverslUes.  For  too 
long,  the  one  has  egged  on  the  dissenters  and 
the  others  have  permitted  law-breakers  to 
go  unpunished  out  of  fear  of  "radicalizing  ' 
the  other  students. 

Now,  we  are  all  radicalized.  * 

Almost  exactly  two  centuries  ago.  In  1T70. 
nervous  British  soldiers  fired  into  a  crowd 
of  rioters  in  Boston,  drawing  the  first  blood 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

If  there  be  any  who  believe  that  a  second 
revolution  has  begun  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, let  them  ponder  the  words  of  John 
Adams,  who  defended  the  soldiers  at  their 

trial ; 

"Revolutions  are  no  trifles. '  wrote  Adams 
years  after  the  war.  "They  ought  never  to 
be  undertaken  rashly;  nor  without  deliber- 
ate consideration  and  sober  reflection;  nor 
without  a  solid,  immutable,  eternal  founda- 
tion of  Justice  and  humanity;  nor  without  a 
people  possessed  of  intelligence,  fortitude  and 
Integrity  ..." 

How  much  reflection,  how  much  human- 
ity—how much  Intelligence— was  displayed 
by  the  rioters  at  what  radicals  will  undoub- 
tedly call  the  Kent  Massacre  of  1970? 

Toung  people  have  shouted  long  and  rau- 
cously that  they  are  going  to  "turn  this  coun- 
try around"  and  set  it  straight.  The  time  Is 
overdue  for  tbem  to  turn  around  and  take 
a  sober,  reflective  look  at  themselves,  at 
what  they  have  done,  at  what  they  may 
yet  do  to  their  country. 

I  Prom   the  Jackson   (Miss.)    Clarion-Ledger, 

May  17.  1970) 

Misplacing  the  Blame  Over  De.mhs  at 

Kent  State  UNivERsrrY 


Ma7j  22,  1970 
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o  other  small 


Ing  store  windows  and  palntln  5 

slogans  on  their  walls. 

On  the  second  night,  studimta  set  fire  to 

the   ROTC  building  on  the  fcampus.  When 

firemen  arrived,  they  pelted  tl^em  with  rocks 

and  slashed  their  fire  hoses  wf'^^i^"^'**)^''^ 

not  pen  knives  but  machetei 

was  destroyed. 

Students  also  set  fire  to  tu- 

structures  on  the  campus,  bioke  lights  and 

destroyed  parking  meters  in  ihe  parking  lot. 

scooping  up  the  scattered  chatge 

Students  also  allegedly  th«eatened  to  kill 
reporters  from  a  local  newspa|)er  If  they  took 
pictures  and  telephoned  threaM  to  merchants 
to  display  peace"  signs  In  '' 
your  stores  vrtll  be  btimed. 
How  does  Vietnam  or  C; 
studies  or  curriculum  refor 
excuse  Justify  this  senseless 
gangster  behavior?  ]  .     j    * 

National  Guardsmen  are  pot  trained  to 
deal  m  psychological  persuaslm  against  ram- 
paging rioters.  These  men-boys,  really— 
were  already  under  strain  fr^m  duty  during 
a   violent  Teamsters'   strike   In   Cleveland. 

The  ultimate  blame  for  wl»at  happened  at 
Kent  rests  squarely  on  a  small  core  of  in- 
stigators— some  of  them  students  at  Kent, 
some  of  them  from  outside^-and  indirectly 
on  the  masses  of  students  who.  while  they 
did  not  acUvely  partlclpata  in  the  distur- 
bances, watched  and  applajuded  from  the 
sidelines 


kr  windows  "or 

ibodla  or  black 
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(destruction  and 


(By  Florence  Sillers  Ogden) 
So  President  Nixon  anrt  Vice  President  Ag- 
new  are  responsible  for  the  tragedy  at  Kent 
State?  Such  outrageous  accusations  by  self- 
constituted  Judges  make  my  blood  boll.  How 
unjust  can  people  get? 

President  Nixon  and  Vice  President  Ag- 
new  have  said  what  ought  to  be  said,  and 
should  have  been  said  before.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  at  last  have  leaders  who 
have  the  courage  to  speak  out  against 
anarchy  and  revolution;  leaders  who  put 
their  country  before  a  second  term  in 
office  ... 

For  those  who  would  fix  blame,  call  names, 
why  not  Black  Panthers.  Communist  agita- 
tors, SDS.  DelUnger.  Bobby  Seale? 

For  those  who  have  the  gall  to  blame 
Mr.  Nlxou  and  Mr.  Agnew  for  death  at  Kent, 
do  they  know  the  demands  the  SDS  made 
on  the  university?  Let  me  repeat  the  de- 
mands as  told  by  Victor  Rlesel  In  his  col- 
umn of  May  lOth.  Here  are  the  four  points: 

1.  Elimination  of  the  ROTC. 
And  why?  Anyone  knows  that  answer. 

2.  End  Project  Themis  Grant  to  the  Liquid 
Crystal  Institute. 

This  Is  an  Institute  of  science  to  develop 
"liquid  crystal  detectors  '  to  measure  heat- 
that  Is.  to  detect  campflres  in  Jungles,  to 
seek  out  hidden  Viet  Cong  troope.  hidden 
supplies,  hideaways. 

It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  the 
Institute  at  Kent  Is  one  of  only  two  In  the 
USA  Someone  wanU  to  be  rid  of  this 
institute     of     detection.      Who?      President 

Nixon? 

3  Abolishment  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
School  which  trains  studenu  for  police 
careers.  Someone  wanU  to  be  rid  of  this 
school    Who?   Vice  President  Agnew? 

4.  Abolish  the  Northeast  Ohio  Crime 
Laboratory. 

Someone  wants  to  be  rid  of  this  laboratory. 
Who?  Attorney  General  Mitchell? 

Do  you  think  the  real  rtudenU  of  Kent 
University  thought  this  program  up?  Do  you 
think  the  administrators  could,  in  their  wild- 
est dreama,  meet  theae  demands? 

Why  cant  the  American  people,  and  es- 


pecially the  news  media,  understand  that 
this  Is  a  communist-hatched  plot  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  Kent  University  and  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  plot  bent  on  con- 
verting Kent  State,  a  conservative,  middle 
class  seat  of  learning.  Into  a  far-left  Insti- 
tution,   If    not    destroying    It   entirely. 

Who  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that 
these  campus  riots  are  planned  and  led  by 
professional  agitators? 

Competent  observers  know  that  for  some 
time  Kent  State  has  been  the  target  of 
the  SDS  In  that  peaceful,  undisturbed  area. 
Students  of  Kent  were  whipped  Into  a  frenzy 
by  outside  agitators,  anarchists,  revolution- 
aries. 

We  have  seen  It  happen  over  and  over  again 
In  colleges  and  universities  all  over  America, 
"yet  the  administrators  of  our  universities 
and  colleges  In  the  South,  and  right  here 
In  Mississippi,  insist  on  lending  their  ros- 
trums to  all  agitators  who  have  the  gift  of 
speech  to  persuade  young  minds.  They  call  It 
academic  freedom.  We  old  heads  call  It  free- 
dom to  brainwash,  license  to  betray. 

Now  death  has  resulted.  And  they  blame 
It  on  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States! 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Robert  H.  Finch  has  said  that  "the  rhetoric 
of  Vice  President  Agnew  contributed  to  heat- 
ing up  the  climate  In  which  the  Kent  stu- 
dents were  killed."  What  a  stab  In  the  back. 
Of  all  the  Irresponsible  statements  ever 
made  by  a  member  of  any  president's  cabinet 
by  a  fellow  member,  this  Is  the  most  Ir- 
responsible, the  most  venomous.  It  Is  time 
for  Mr.  Finch  to  hand  In  his  resignation — 
and  pronto! 

Why  not  link  the  deaths  at  Kent  with  the 
SDS  rhetoric,  which  has  been  so  blatant  for 
so  long?  With  Mark  Rudd.  Bemardlne  Dohrm 
et  al  who  have  been  asking  for  blood,  for 
revolt,  for  destruction  of  buildings  and  for 
armed  rebellion  at  Kent.  Their  cry  Is  bold 
letters  on  SDS  pamphlets.  "The  war  Is  on 
at  Kent. "  They  asked  for  it.  and  they  got 

Students  are  not  the  only  young  people 
who  are  dying  today.  Eighty-two  policemen 
died  this  past  year.  After  all.  they  are  peo- 
ple, too.  and  most  of  them  are  yotmg  and 
entitled  to  live.  The  young  men  who  "stand 
tall"  In  Vietnam  are  dying,  as  young  men 
through  all  the  ages  have  died  for  their 
country.  Are  Nixon  and  Agnew  to  blame? 
Why  not  blame  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy? 
The  signers  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution— 
Fulbright  and  others?  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  sponsored  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
thing?  ^       ,,  ^ 

The  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard,  called 
to  duty  at  Kent  State,  are  young,  too.  most 
of  them  no  older  than  the  thousand  who  at- 
tacked, drove  them  Into  a  box  between  a 
heavy  Iron  fence  on  one  side  and  a  thousand 
frenzied,  rock-sllnglng  students  on  the  other 
side.  Does  the  American  public  expect  these 
young  men,  called  to  duty  by  high  authority, 
to  stand  and  take  this  sort  of  attack  with- 
out fighting  back? 

True.  It  ended  In  tragedy,  but  It  ended. 
How  else  could  It  have  ended  except  in  pos- 
sible death  to  one  side  or  the  other? 


I  Prom  the  War  Department  Training 
Manual  No.  2000-25] 

CmZENSHlP 

(Prepared  under  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff) 
Thla  manual  supersedes  Manual  of  Citi- 
zenship Training. 

(Note. — The  use  of  the  publication  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  by  Harry 
Atwood,  Is  by  permission  and  courtesy  of  th« 
author.) 

DEMOCRACT 

A  government  of  the  masses. 
Authority  derived  through  mass  meeting 
or  any  other  form  of  "direct"  expression. 
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Results  In  mobocracy. 

Attitude  toward  property  is  communis- 
tic-negating property  rights. 

Attitude  toward  law  Is  that  the  will  of 
the  majority  shall  regulate  whether  It  Is 
based  upon  deliberation  or  governed  by  pas- 
sion, prejudice,  and  Impulses,  without  re- 
straint or  regard  to  consequences. 

Results  In  demagogl^m,  license,  agitation, 
dlsccntent.  anarchy. 

REPUBUC 

Authority  is  derived  through  the  election 
by  the  people  of  public  officials  best  fitted 
tu  represent  them. 

Attitude  toward  property  Is  respect  for 
laws  and  Individual  rights,  and  a  sensible 
economic  procedure. 

Attitude  toward  law  is  the  admlnUtratlon 
of  justice  In  accord  with  fixed  principles  and 
established  evidence,  with  a  strict  regard  to 
consequences. 

A  greater  number  of  citizens  and  extent 
of  territory  may  be  brought  within  its  com- 
pass. 

Avoids  the  dangerous  extreme  of  either 
tyranny  or  mobocracy. 

Results  in  statesmanship,  liberty,  reason, 
Justice,  contentment,  and  progress. 

Is  the  "standard  form"  of  government 
throughout  the  world. 

"A  republic  Is  a  form  of  government  under 
a  constitution  which  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  (1)  an  executive  and  (2)  a  legislative 
body,  who  working  together  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity,  have  all  the  power  of  ^polnt- 
ment,  all  power  of  legislation,  all  power  to 
raise  revenue  and  appropriate  expenditures, 
and  are  required  to  create  (3)  a  Judiciary  to 
pass  upon  the  Justice  and  legality  of  their 
governmental  acts  and  to  recognize  (4)  cer- 
tain Inherent  Individual  rights. 

"Take  away  any  one  or  more  of  those  four 
elements  and  you  are  Irlfting  into  autoc- 
racy. Add  one  or  more  to  those  four  ele- 
ments and  you  are  drifting  into  democ- 
racy."— Atwood. 

121.  Superior  to  all  others. — Autocracy  de- 
clares the  divine  right  of  kings;  Its  authority 
can  not  be  questioned;  Its  powers  are  arbi- 
trarily or  unjustly  administered. 

Democracy  is  the  "direct"  rule  of  the 
people  and  has  been  repeatedly  tried  without 
success. 

Our  Constitutional  fathers,  familiar  with 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  both  autocracy 
and  democracy,  with  fixed  principles  defi- 
nitely In  mind,  defined  a  representative  re- 
publican form  of  government.  They  "made 
a  very  marked  distinction  between  a  republic 
and  a  democracy  •  •  •  and  said  repeatedly 
and  emphatically  that  they  had  founded  a 
republic." 

NiHttisM — Forerunner  or  Hippie  Movement 
Preciselt  Defined 
Nihilism,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
Russian    form    of    revolutionary    Socialism, 
which  had  at  first  an  academical  character, 
rapidly   developed   into   an   anarchist   revo- 
lutionary  movement.    It   originated   In    the 
early  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  and 
the  term  was  first  tised  by  Turguenlev  In  his 
celebrated  novel.  Fathers  and  Children,  pub- 
lished In  1882.  Among  the  students  of  the 
universities  and  the  higher  technical  schooU 
Turguenlev  had  noticed  a  new  and  strikingly 
original   type — young   men   and    women   in 
slovenly  attire,  who  called  In  question  and 
ridiculed  the  generally  received  convictions 
and  respectable  conventionalities   of  social 
life,  and  who  talked  of  reorganizing  society 
on  strictly  scientific  principles.  They  reversed 
the  traditional  order  of  things  even  in  trivial 
matters  of  external  appearance,  the  males  al- 
lowing the  hair  to  grow  long  and  the  female 
adepts  cutting  it  short,  and  adding  some- 
times the  additional  badge  of  blue  spectacles. 
Their  appearance,  manners  and  conversation 
were  apt  to  shock  ordinary  people,  but  to  this 
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they  were  profoundly  Indifferent,  for  they  had 
raised  themselves  above  the  level  of  so-called 
public  opinion,  despised  Philistine  respecta- 
bility, and  rather  liked  to  scandalize  people 
still  under  the  Influence  of  what  they  con- 
sidered antiquated  prejudices.  For  aesthetic 
culture,   sentlmentallsm   and   reflnement   of 
every  kind  they  had  a  profound  and  undis- 
guised contempt.  Professing  extreme  utilitar- 
ianism and  delighting  in  paradox,  they  were 
ready  to  declare  that  a  shoemaker  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  m  his  craft  was  a  greater 
man  than  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe,  because 
humanity  had  more  need  of  shoes  than  of 
poetry.  Thanks  to  Turguenlev.  these  young 
persons  came  to  be  known  in  common  par- 
lance as  "Nihilists."  though  they  never  ceased 
to  protest  against  the  term  as  a  calumlnous 
nickname.  According  to  their  own  account, 
they  were  simply  earnest  students  who  de- 
sired reasonable  reforms,  and  the  peculiarities 
In  their  appearance  and  manner  arose  simply 
from  an  excusable  neglect  of  trivialities  in 
view  of  graver  Interests.  In  reality,  whatever 
name  we  may  apply  to  them,  they  were  the 
extreme  representatives  of  a  curious  moral 
awakening    and    an    important    intellectual 
movement    among    the    Russian    educated 
classes. 

In  material  and  moral  progress  Russia  had 
remained  behind  the  other  European  nations, 
and  the  educated  classes  felt,  after  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Crimean  War,  that  the  re- 
actionary regime  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
must  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  drastic  re- 
forms. With  the  Impulsiveness  of  youth  and 
the  recklessness  of  inexperience,  the  students 
wen*   In  this  direction  much   farther  than 
their  elders,  and  their  reforming  zeal  nat- 
urally  took   an  academic,   pseudo-sclentlflc 
form.  Having  learned  the  rudiments  of  posi- 
tivism, they  conceived  the  Idea  that  Russia 
had  outlived  the  religious  and  metaphysical 
stages  of  human  development,  and  was  ready 
to  enter  on  the  posltlvist  stage.  She  ought, 
therefore,  to  throw  aside  all  religious  and 
met^hyslcal  conceptions,  and  to  regulate  her 
Intellectual,  social  and  poUtlcal  life  by  the 
pure  light   of  natural   science.   Among  the 
antiquated    InstltuUons    which    had    to    be 
abolished   as   obstructions   to   real   progress, 
were   religion,   family   life,   private  property 
and  centralized  administration.  Religion  was 
to  be  replaced  by  the  exact  sciences,  family 
life  by  free  love,  private  property  by  collec- 
Uvlsm,  and  centralized  administration  by  a 
federation  of  independent  communes.  Such 
doctrines  could  not,  of  course,  be  preached 
openly   under   a  paternal,  despotic   govern- 
ment, but  the  press  censure  had  become  so 
permeated  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  en- 
thusiastic liberalism,  that  they  could  be  art- 
fully   disseminated    under    the    disguise    of 
literary  criticism  and  flction,  and  the  public 
very  soon  learned  the  art  of  reading  between 
the   lines.    (Encyclopedia   Bntannica    (11th 
Edition),  1911,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  686-7) 
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port,  that  his  homeland  would  live  again. 
There  was  promise  of  a  new  and  demo- 
cratic state,  offering  freedom  from  the 
age-old  discriminations  and  persecutions, 
and  a  chance  to  build  a  society  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  tools  and 
techniques  of  the  future. 

Twenty-two  years  later  that  hope  and 
promise  proudly  live  on  in  Israel.  But  the 
pain  and  blood  remain.  But  despite  the 
constant  turmoil.  Israel  has  forged  a 
democratic  homeland.  The  establishment 
of  the  first  Jewish  state  in  more  than 
2.000  years  fulfilled  a  dream  that  had 
been  so  long  unfulfilled.  And  from  the 
birth  of  the  state  a  vigorous,  modern  na- 
tion has  emerged. 

Bolstered  by  skilled  physicians,  econ- 
omists, lawyers,  and  scientists — many  of 
whom  escaped  the  Nazi  scourge — Israel 
has  developed  a  strong  economy. 
Through  irrigation  projects,  Israel  now 
can  feed  nearly  all  of  its  citizens  with- 
out importing  food.  A  well-developed  in- 
dustrial base  has  permitted  the  young 
state  to  trade  extensively  in  the  world 
markets. 

Israel  has  also  cultivated  a  democratic 
political  system — one  of  the  few  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic government  allows  direct  elections 
of  candidates  from  a  wide  variety  of  po- 
litical parties.  A  sophisticated  press  also 
permits  vigorous  and  partisan  debate 
among  the  various  parties. 

In  concert  with  its  great  heritage  the 
new  nation  has  also  developed  cultural 
institutions  in  the  short  span  of  22  years. 
The  Hebrew  language  theater,  the  na- 
tional ballet  and  symphony,  and  Israels 
fine  universities  are  known  throughout 
the  world. 

With. every  heartfelt  good  wish  on  this 
anniversary  of  her  nationhood  goes  an 
unspoken  prayer  for  peace  between  Is- 
rael and  her  neighbors.  May  this  most 
unmilitary  of  peoples  cease  having  to 
prove  to  the  world  the  terrible  efficiency 
of  its  armies.  May  there  be  a  new  rever- 
ence for  life  throughout  these  lands  that 
cradled  our  civilization.  May  the  fields  of 
Israel,  and  of  its  neighbors,  bring  forth 
harvests  only  in  pe&ce. 


EXTENDING  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUND— TODAY'S  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FUNDING  IMBALANCE  AND 
THE  NEED  FOR  A  SINGLE  TRANS- 
PORTATION TRUST  FUND 


CONGRATULATIONS     ON     ISRAELS 
22D  ANNIVERSARY 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  years 
ago  a  nation  was  bom  in  the  Near  East 
that  was  not  a  new  nation:  Israel.  Its 
birth,  like  every  human  birth,  was 
marked  in  pain  and  blood,  hope  and 
promise. 

There  was  hope  for  every  Jew,  regard- 
less of  the  language  he  spoke,  or  the 
color  of  his  skin,  or  the  crest  on  his  pass- 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NEW  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1970 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  congressional  hearings 
now  taking  place  on  the  Hill  is  on  the 
country's  highway  program.  The  House 
Public  Works  Committee  is  now  consid- 
ering legislation  which  would  extend  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  1978  as  part  of 
a  comprehensive  highway  program  to 
continue  at  least  until  1985.  And  the 
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committee  has  before  It  a  i320  biUlon 
highway  needs  study  submitlted  by  the 
highway  adn^inistratlon  foi!  the  next 
decade.  With  the  mass  transit  needs  be- 
ing what  they  are,  comblneti  with  the 
Nation's  demographic  projections  for  the 
future,  it  is  irresponsible  to  propose  that 
$320  billion  be  spent  on  highv  ays. 

I  have  testified  before  the  committee 
urging  that  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system  be  Inccrporated  in 
the  law  by  establishing  a  single  trans- 
portation trust  fund. 

We  Icnow  that  nearly  80  pe  rcent  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  jammed  into 
urban  areas  and  that  high\toys  for  the 
cities'  Uansportation  problems  are  not 
tlie  answer.  What  we  need  f  >r  the  cities 
is  mass  transportation  and  that  means 
subways  and  buses.  It  is  irntional  that 
this  Congress  should  plan  <o  spend  in 
fiscal  year  1971  $4.5  blUion  f  jr  highways 
and  only  $285  million  for  mass  transpor- 
tation. Furthermore,  it  is  slocking  that 
the  Department  of  Transp<  irtation  has 
an  estimated  5.400  individuals  working 
in  its  highway  administrati|Dn  but  only 
57  employees  in  the  urban  inass  trans- 
portation administration. 

If  wc  are  to  get  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation program— if  we  are  U  get  a  single 
transportaUon  trust  fund,  we  cannot 
extend  the  highway  trust  fond  to  1978. 
I  urge  our  colleagues  to  appear  before 
the  House  PubUc  Works  Committee  now 
and  testify  in  opposition  to  (he  extension 
of  the  highway  trust  fimd  and  to  put 
forward  the  new  approach  of  a  single 
transportaUon  trust  fund  t 
needs  of  the  decades  to  come . 


to  meet  the 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEE  K  OF  1970 


HOGAN 


HON.  UWRENCE  J 

or    MABTLANV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  ENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  21  1970 
Mr  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speak«  r.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  the  si^all  busmess- 
men  in  this  country  in  this  week  which 
President  Nixon  has  pi  oclaimed  as 
"Small  Business  Week  of    970." 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  this  time  set 
aside  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  Amer- 
icans the  valuable  contribuUon  made  by 
the  over  5  million  smaU  businesses  in 
this  country.  Many  tend  to  think  the 
strength  of  our  business  economy  lies 
with  those  multimilUon-doUar  concerns 
which  are  known  nation\iide.  LitUe  do 
people  realize  that  the  inall  business 
concerns,  in  addiUon  to  providing  serv- 
ices and  products  of  evety  nature  for 
the  American  p<ibUc,  contijibute  approxi- 
mately 40  percei^of  the  Nation's  Jobs 
and  the  gross  naUoftal  product. 

Actually,  the  contribution  of  small 
business— the  heart  of  dur  economy- 
goes  beyond  dollars  and  ^ents.  products 
and  services,  as  President' Nixon  pointed 
out  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  Ute 
March:  | 

•It  can  mean  for  the  Nation  a  source 
of  independent  innovatlo^  which  contin- 
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ually  offers  new  products  and  services 
needed  by  any  economy  If  it  Is  to  remain 
vital. 

"It  can  mean  a  chance  for  a  young 
American  to  bring  not  only  his  talent 
but  liis  individuaUty  to  the  challenges  of 
the  business  world. 

"It  can  also  mean  an  opportunity  for 
dignity  and  for  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress for  many  Americans  previously  with- 
out access  to  the  economic  system  of  our 
Nation.  Small  business  is  a  way  to  bectMne 
a  part  of  that  system— and.  after  seeing 
it  work,  believe  in  it,  in  its  promises  and 
in  its  challenges." 

Being  aware  of  the  importance  of  a 
healthy  small  business  community  to  our 
country's  economy  and  welfare,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  17  years  ago  established 
the   Small   Business   Administration   to 
look  out  for  the  interest  of  and  to  ad- 
minister  Government  programs  aiding 
the  growth  and  development  of  small 
businesses.  Similarly,  both  the  House  of 
Representatives   and   the   Senate   have 
esUblished  Small  Business  Conamittees 
to  see  that  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
small  businessmen  received  full  consid- 
eration and  attention  by  the  Congress. 
The  SBA  and  congressional  committees 
can  appropriately  take  credit  for  advanc- 
ing the  interest  and  status  of  this  im- 
portant segment  of  the  economy  over  the 
past  several  years.  Even  now  these  units 
are  working  together  to  develop  and  in- 
stitute certain  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  President  Nixon's  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  earlier  this  spring. 
These  proposals  for  various  new  methods 
of  assistance  at  the  Government  leVel  as 
new  small  business  incentives  at  the  pri- 
vate  sector   level,    deal   basically   with 
three  major  problem  areas  as  determined 
by  the  Task  Force — 

The  need  for  caplUl  and  lor  recognition 
or  the  special  financial  problems  small  firms 
may  face  In  their  early  years; 

The  need  for  sound  nuuaagement  counsel- 
ing; and 
The   need   for   people   and   especlaUy  tor 

trained  people 
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In  conclusion,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
efforts  of  our  leaders  wlU  resolve  these 
and  other  problems  presently  facing  the 
small  businessman,  and  that  in  years  to 
come  small  business  will  continue  to  grow 
in  strength  and  purpose.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  would  like  to  rededicate  n\yself 
to  the  task  of  assuring  that  they  will 
conUnue  to  play  a  fundamental  role  in 
the  economy  of  our  Nation. 


UNSPOILED  COP^  COUNTY.  MISS. 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1970 
Mr.     GRIFFIN.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 


March-April  issue  of  Mississippi  Game 
and  Fish,  the  official  pubUcatlon  of  the 
BOsslssippi  Game  and  Fish  Commlsslan, 
features  an  interesting  article  on  Copiah 

County.  _^  , 

Written  by  James  Watts,  the  article 


points  up  the  recreational  opportunities 
In  Copiah  County  made  possible  by  the 
foresight  and  hard  work  of  its  citizens. 
A  clean  wholesome,  unspoiled  area  avail- 
able to  every  citizen  is  a  worthy  national 
goal  The  people  of  Copiah  Coxmty  have 
shown  that  It  can  be  done  and  they 
deserve  the  commendation  of  all  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  environmental 
quality. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  Mr.  Watts'  article  which 
follows : 

Caixinc    Pan    Ok    U.ncommonlt    Unspoiubo 

Copiah  County 

(By  James  Watts) 

Thousands    of    sportsmen    believe    Copiah 

County  is  already  "the  greatest,"  while  others 

think  the  county  has   not   yet  reached   Its 

wildlife  potential,  but  the  latter  group  doesnt 

deny  the  ever  present  high  quality  that  has 

long  attracted  outdoorsmen  for  hundreds  of 

miles.  _^. 

The  sounds  of  whirring  wings,  snorting 
bucks  and  splashing  bass  are  all  prevalent 
and  common  to  this  southwestern  Mississippi 
county.  Even  the  adjectives  used  by  sports- 
men to  describe  this  area— "unspoiled,  clean, 
natural,  clear,  beautiful"— paint  a  picture 
worthy  of  the  "wildlife  pedestal"  many  nat- 
uralists say  Copiah  County  deserves. 

Amid  the  deep  darkness  of  Homochltto  Na- 
tional Forest  sportsmen  can  be  found  ram- 
bling after  the  racoon  by  night  or  scanning 
the  hardwood  for  squirrels  by  day.  They  may 
be  over  a  crapple  bed  on  Lake  Coplal.  or 
checking  their  trot  lines  on  Pearl  River,  They 
have  different  wants  and  they  come  armed 
with  cameras,  beagles,  yelpers.  binoculars, 
pointers  and  sleeping  bags,  but  they  have 
one  thing  In  common  and  that  Is  their  ad- 
miration for  Coplah-s  great  outdoors 

The  word  "Copiah"  comes  from  an  Indian 
name  which  means  "calUng  panther"  and 
legend  holds  that  panthers  were  once  a  part 
of  Copiah's  wilds.  Bordered  by  the  famed 
Pearl  to  the  east.  Copiah  County  is  located 
in  the  Brown  Loam  aoU  area  and  ranks 
seventh  in  area  and  23rd  in  population 
among  the  82  counties  of  the  State. 

The  county  was  organized  In  1822.  five 
years  after  Mississippi  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  waa  the  State's  18th  county. 
Coar's  Springs  became  the  temporary  seat 
of  lusUce  of  CopUh  County  In  1819.  The 
historic  old  town  of  Oallatln  next  became 
the  county  seat  and  then  to  Its  present  site. 
Hazlehurt.  Other  county  communlUes  to- 
clude  Beauregard.  Crystal  Springs.  Oallman, 
Georgetown  and  Wesson. 

Copiah  County's  wilds  are  probably  most 
famous  for  a  6.500-acre  tract  of  land  known 
as  Copiah  County  Game  Management  Area 
or  "Henneberry."  the  name  of  the  lands 
owner  prior  to  the  Commlsslcm  obtaining  it 
in  1949.  The  Copiah  County  trace  represents 
almost  one-haU  of  State  owned  game  lands. 
The  other  7,253  acres  are  located  In  Marlon 
County  m  Hugh  White  Management  Area. 
The  Commission  has  under  lease  another 
1  135311  acres  m  strategically  located  areas, 
but  It  la  only  under  lease.  It's  now  easy  to 
look  behind  and  realize  that  other  lands 
should  have  been  purchased  years  ago.  but  It 
simply  was  not  done  for  various  reasons. 
However,  the  preseat  Game  and  Pish  Com- 
mlaalon  U  working  cloeely  with  leglslaUve 
offldals  m  an  effort  to  buy  addlUonal  prime 
hunting  ground. 

The  George  P.  Henneberry  story  U  a  re- 
markable one  to  say  the  least.  A  world  travel- 
er and  renowned  entertainer,  Henneberry  was 
a  mulU-mllllonalre  and  the  printer  of  Sears 
and  Boebuai'a  catalogue.  He  h«inted  W 
Africa,  Asia  and  Soutb  America.  He  w»»  a 
■maU  man,  but  aiade  up  for  his  minute  sU» 
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with   wealth   and   unsurpassed   vitality  and 
vigor. 

Henneberry's  connection  with  Copiah 
County  was  through  wealthy  friends  who 
also  used  the  picturesque  area  as  a  get-away, 
from-lt-all  haven.  Between  1939  and  1945 
Henneberry  bought  up  the  lands  of  17 
small  farmers  and  landowners  and  the  result 
was  his  private  6,500-acre  retreat.  The 
wealthy  lithographer  added  rooms  to  a  stately 
old  plantation  home  that  dates  back  more 
than  100  years.  He  furnished  It  with  elegant 
furniture  and  even  added  bathrooms  that 
represented  the  first  indoor  plumbing  in 
rural  Copiah  County. 

Henneberry,   whose  permanent   home   was 
in    Chicago,    visited    his    second    home    for 
months    at    a    time.    He    brought   with   him 
food,    drink    and    friends,    while    employing 
cheap  labor  to  plant  and  develop  his  land  for 
game  bird  management  purposes.  The  land, 
which  borders  Claiborne  County   in  south- 
west Copiah,  was  then,  and  remains,  man- 
aged primarily  for  quail,  although  all  Missis- 
sippi  game  species,  are  common  to  the  area. 
In  1948  Henneberry  died  a  tragic  death  at 
the  age  of  60  in  an  Illinois  automobile  acci- 
dent. It  was  the  following  year  that  the  Com- 
mission acquired  the  land   after  Warren  A. 
Hood,  one  of  today's  most  prominent  Mis- 
slsslpplans.    came    to    Commission    Director 
R.  M.  Freemen,  who  Is  the  father  of  today's 
Fisheries  Chief  Barry  Freeman,  with  an  idea. 
At   that  time  Hood   was  in   the  saw  mill 
business  and  wanted  the  merchantable  tim- 
ber off  the  Henneberry  property.  Hood  had 
negotiated  with  Mrs.  Henneberry's  attorney 
before  coming  to  the  Commission  with  his 
proposal.  A  few  months  later  an  agreement 
was  reached  and  under  a  Pittman-Roberson 
land  acquisition  project  the  Commission  got 
the    land    for   $87,962    or   about   $15.00   per 
acre  and  Hood  bought  the  timber.  Hood    in 
turn,  sold  back  to  the  Commission  the  mer- 
chantable  hardwood  for  $6,000. 

Hood  had  a  three-year  contract  to  harvest 
the  merchantable  pine  above  10  inches  in 
diameter.  The  Commission  obtained  the  land, 
one-eighth  of  the  owner's  non-partlclpat- 
Ing  royalty  Interest  in  the  minerals  and 
Henneberry's  house  and  its  furnishings 

A  native  of  the  DentvlUe  Community  of 
Copiah  and  now  a  resident  of  Jackson.  Hood 
Is  now  one  of  Mississippi's  wealthiest  men 
and  one  of  the  most  active  conservatlonlste 
In  the  State.  He  owns  or  has  under  lease 
nearly  9,000  acres  that  partially  Join  the 
management  area  and  all  of  it  U  managed 
for  maximum  production  of  game  and  fish. 

The  two-story  home  remains  today  in 
"mansion"  form  and,  after  recently  telhg 
renovated.  Is  being  used  for  meetings  of  law 
enforcement  personnel,  biologists,  the  11- 
man  Game  and  FUh  Commission  and  other 
groups  when  authorized. 

In  years  past  the  17-room.  antebellum 
structure  has  been  used  to  Its  fullest.  It  has 
played  host  to  governors  and  their  wives. 
United  States  Senators  and  RepresentaUves 
out-of-state  celebrities  and  hundreds  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  friends. 

"Henneberry"  was  closed  to  hunting  for 
five  years  after  the  Commission  acquired  It. 
Today,  all  game  is  hunted  on  the  area  with 
the  exception  of  turkey,  although  their  popu- 
lation is  growing  steadily. 

The  very  nature  of  the  land  makes  it  out- 
standing quail  country.  The  way  the  land  was 
farmed  in  the  past  and  the  way  It  has  been 
developed  since  have  contributed  greaUy  to 
the  management  area's  success.  Numeroxis 
ponds,  water  holes,  hedgerows  and  fields  of 
corn,  brown-top  millet  and  soy  beans  dot  the 
countryside.  Two  of  the  most  scenic  streams 
m  the  State  cross  the  area  in  Foster's  Creek 
and  ISill  Creek.  About  one-half  the  area"8 
total  lands  are  In  timber. 

The  estimated  quail  klU  on  "Henneberry" 
this  year  was  1900  down  from  last  year,  but 
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still  an  outstanding  figure  for  the  number 
of  acres  hunted.  Squirrel  hunting  was  fair 
to  good,  rabbit  hunting  was  good,  dove 
hunting  was  down  but  good  (3,000  In  the 
first  two  days),  and  deer  hunting  was  ex- 
cellent with  61  bucks  being  taken  by  white- 
tail  hunters. 

Plans  for  the  management  area"s  future 
include  more  Intensive  management  for 
game  animals,  with  special  interest  on  the 
turkey,  and  construction  of  two  or  three  25 
to  50  acre  lakes.  The  Commission  Is  pres- 
ently working  toward  financing  lake  con- 
struction. 

Those  persons  who  contend  Copiah  Coun- 
ty is  still  under  developed  in  regards  to 
wildlife  and  fisheries  usually  have  one  of 
two  things  on  their  mind.  One.  for  several 
years  an  "International  Garden"  proposal 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Magnolia  State 
and  an  area  of  Copiah  County  along  Bayou 
Pierre  has.  since  the  proposals  initiation, 
been  In  the  forerunning  for  the  most  de- 
sirable location.  And.  two.  Copiah  County 
Is  in  need  of  more  public  fishing  waters,  al- 
though all  residents  and  visitors  of  the 
county  have  access  to  some  of  the  States 
finest  small  lakes  and  ponds. 

If  the  garden  ever  becomes  a  reality,  and 
predominant  supporters  appear  optimistic 
for  its  development  in  the  next  few  years, 
the  wants  of  both  these  groups  would  be 
complete.  Included  in  the  general  plan  for 
the  International  Botanical  Gardens  and 
Nature  Preservation  Area  is  a  3,000-acre  res- 
ervoir complete  with  boat  ramps,  a  marina, 
campgrounds,  skiing,  swinunlng  and  fishl 
Ing.  The  complete  area  calls  for  6.000  acres 
that  would  Include  "a  tree  farm  of  Interna- 
tional trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  representa- 
tive of  all  countries  of  the  world  and  all 
states  of  the  Union."" 

A  handsomely  printed  booklet  discussing 
the  International  Garden  was  distributed  to 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  some  two 
months  ago  when  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity specialists  reported  on  the  results  of  the 
feasibility  study.  The  1969  Legislative  Session 
asked  Mississippi  State  University  to  make 
the  study. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Mississippi 
State  University  President  William  L.  Giles 
reported  that  it  "feels  that  an  International 
Garden  is  feasible  and  desirable  If  developed 
in  a  proper  manner  ..."  as  outlined  In 
the  prospectus. 

The  report  Included  plans  for  construction 
of  desert,  arctic  and  tropical  climatrons  to 
reproduce  the  three  types  of  climates.  The 
tropical  cllmatron  will  cover  24.500  square 
feet,  the  desert  cllmatron  6,500  square  feet 
and  the  arctic  cllmatron  4.500  square  feet 
The  arctic  cllmatron  would  be  80  per  cent 
underground  to  aid  in  cooling. 

Other  things  to  be  Included  according  to 
the  report,  would  be  a  convention  center 
high  intensity  recreation  areas,  access  roads 
to  an  areas  of  the  garden,  motels  and  restau- 
rants. 

The  reason  the  Bayou  Pierre  area  Is  con- 
sidered a  prime  location  for  the  gardens  is  its 
accessibility  to  Interstates  55  and  20  and  the 
Natchez  Trace;  the  fact  that  part  of  this 
beautiful  area  has  never  been  disturbed  by 
man,  the  natural,  rolling  contour  of  the 
land;  and  the  area's  rich  soils  and  Immacu- 
late streams  that  remain  unspoiled  and  un- 
polluted. 

Prominent  spokesmen  for  the  development 
of  this  particular  area  Include  Mississippi's 
Third  Congressional  District  RepresenUtive 
Charles  Grlffln  of  UOca,  State  RepresenUtive 
Bob  Anderson  of  Wesson  and  Crystal  Springs 
banker  R.  L.  DavU.  They  point  to  other  fac- 
tors  such  as  the  monetary  returns  on  such  a 
nationwide  tourist  attraction  and  the  Im- 
provement of  Mississippi's  world  Image  They 
mention  numerous  other  values  under  head- 


lines of  recreational,  educational,  scientific, 
economic  and  cultural. 

Some  20  to  30  years  ago  Copiah  County 
hunting  was  almost  exclusively  for  small 
game.  The  picture  changed  drasticaUy  by 
about  1955  because  by  then  the  small  truck 
farms  that  once  dominated  the  county  were 
sharply  declining.  The  chief  products  of  these 
farms  had  been  tomatoes  and  cabbage  and 
the  population  of  quail,  rabbits  and  squirrels 
was  probably  at  an  all  time  high. 

As  crop  farming  decreased  and  cattle  farm- 
ing and  timber  growth  increased,  bird  popu- 
lation declined,  but  deer  and  turkey  herds 
began  to  flourish.  Since  the  large  game  pop- 
ulation Increase.  Copiah  County  has  probably 
never  been  better  balanced. 

Some  say  they  expect  a  decUne  in  larger 
game  in  the  next  few  years  because  paper 
companies  that  now  own  much  of  the  county 
are  Initiating  "clear  cutting  "  operations  fol- 
lowed by  reseeding.  Squirrel  populations 
also,  will  obvlousy  be  hurt  by  the  new  tim- 
ber management  procedures. 

The  efforts  of  the  Copiah  County  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Club  have  brought  about 
much  achievement  for  the  30.000  residents 
of  the  county.  During  the  late  1950s  the  club 
was  responsible  for  the  construction  of  prob- 
ably the  county's  best  lake.  Lake  Copiah  Re- 
creation Area,  some  two  miles  south  of  Crys- 
tal Springs  with  185  acres  of  surface  water 
has  produced  some  of  the  State's  largest 
bream,  with  crapple  and  black  bass  also  belne 
plentiful.  * 

The  lake's  facilities  include  boat  launch 
ramps,  sand  beaches,  a  club  house  and  picnic 
areas.  The  dam  of  the  lake  Is  one  of  the  larg- 
est dirt  dams  in  the  State,  excluding  reser- 
voirs. It  is  1,000  feet  long,  225  feet  wide  at 
the  base  and  22  feet  wide  at  the  top  The 
dam  Is  53  feet  high  and  the  water  depth  av- 
erages some  12  feet.  Concrete  spillways  have 
also  been  constructed  to  take  care  of  excess 
water  from  natural  springs  In  the  bottom  of 
the  lake. 

Well  known  Copiah  Countian  Roliert  Har- 
per Is  presently  serving  as  president  of  the 
lake  association. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  lake  is  one  of 
Mississippi's  most  beautiful  encampments 
In  Camp  Wesley  Pine,  a  Methodist  camp 
that  accommodates  320  persons  for  living 
purposes.  The  camp  Is  complete  with  dormi- 
tories for  men  and  women,  dining  hall,  game 
rooms,  a  modern  swimming  pool,  volleyball 
courts,  a  softball  field  and  a  tabernacle  that 
seats  500  persons. 

A  Methodist  minister.  J.  R  Cameron  Is  the 
camp's  superintendent.  Cameron  and  his 
wife  have  managed  the  activities  of  the  camp 
since  It  opened  in  i960. 

Another  outstanding  camp  in  the  county 
Is  that  of  the  Boys  Club  of  Jackson,  located 
in  southwestern  Copiah.  This  camp  is  oper- 
ated primarily  for  underprivileged  boys  and 
can  accommodate  some  60  persons.  The  camp 
Is  located  on  a  60-acre  lake  that  has  produced 
dozens  of  seven  and  eight-pound  bass. 

Wealthy  Copiah  Countian  John  J  Hay  do- 
nated some  200  acres  of  land,  the  lake  and 
all  the  lodgings  around  the  lake  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  providing  for  the  youths  who 
attend  the  camp  each  year. 

Other  good  fishing  areas  in  Copiah  County 
Include  Foster's  Oeek.  White  Oak  Creek 
Copiah  Creek.  Brushy  Creek,  all  of  which  are 
in  the  watershed  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Garden  area,  and  Pearl  River. 

Sportsmen  have  spent  many  enjoyable 
hours  on  the  banks  of  these  creeks  and  on 
Pearl  River  fishermen  can  catch  Just  about 
all  the  catfish  they  want.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  bass,  crapple  and  bream  fishing  is  also 
good  on  the  history  laden  Pearl.  Two  more 
outstanding  lakes  are  Lake  Chatauqua  25 
acres  of  water  In  the  City  of  Crystal  Springs 
and  Lake  Hazle.  20  acres  in  the  City  of  Hasle- 
hurst. 
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Management  Area;  and  Herbert  Deaton  and 
Prank  Hood,  the  county's  two  wardens  who 
are  both  college  graduates. 

Stale  Senator  Thomas  Douglas  of  Hazle- 
hurst  RepresenUtlve  Anderson,  former  State 
Senator  Frank  Barlow  of  Crystal  Springs,  the 
late  J   R.  Hall  who  was  a  warden  for  20  years 
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and  one  of  the  county's  most  popular  cltl- 
s-ins,  prominent  cattlemen  S.  M.  Ramsey  and 
Oarland  Brooking,  and  supervisors  George 
Marx  and  P.  D.  Armstrong,  have  all  done 
much  to  improve  the  chances  of  bag  limits 
In  Copiah  County  and  all  are  many  sports- 
men's favorites. 
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